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ON 


SENATE 

W'l  DNKSDW.  Jam  \nv  !).  llHi.'i 

The  9th  day  of  January  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  No.  864.  87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber  at  the 
Capitol. 

LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON,  of  Texas.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  called 
the  Senate  to  order  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fiederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
DC,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  amid  earth's  shad- 
ows Thou  art  the  reality  in  all,  above  all, 
beyond  all,  the  inspiration  and  consola- 
tion of  our  changing  days  and  years. 

In  the  stillness  of  this  hallowed  mo- 
ment, with  an  anxious  world  eager  to 
listen  to  what  is  said  and  done  in  this 
historic  Chamber,  we  come  devoutly 
praying  for  Thy  divine  guidance,  Thy 
Kindly  Light,  without  which  our  feeble 
hands  will  falter,  and  our  striving  will  be 
losing. 

In  Thee  alone  are  the  meaning  and 
glory  of  life  and  the  benediction  in  which 
all  things  move. 

In  this  high  hour,  as  the  storied  gavel 
has  fallen  with  its  new  summons  for 
deliberation  and  decision  to  those  who 
here  represent  the  Nation's  will  and  the 
Nation's  voice,  above  all  sectional  and 
party  labels  and  shibboleths,  may  there 
be  lifted  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
session  the  fervent  petition  whose  mel- 
ody makes  us  one — God  bless  America. 

As  in  this  shrine  of  each  patriot's  de- 
votion, public  servants  will  take  upon 
their  lips  this  day  the  solemn  words  of 
the  oath  of  office.  "So  help  me  God," 
may  that  battlecry,  like  the  sound  of  a 
great  amen,  belt  the  globe  as  trumpets 
pealing. 

May  that  vow  bombard  the  ears  of 
those  who,  imagining  a  vain  thing,  have 
not  Thee  in  awe,  and  who  thus  deal  in 
chains  and  fetters  of  the  mind. 

From  militant  millions  in  this  free  land 
may  the  individual  realization  of  Amer- 
icas  awesome  mission,  as  the  torch  of 
the  world,  sound  forth  the  proud  wit- 
ness to  the  faith  that  makes  our  cause 
invincible  as  that  sign  is  written  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth,  "So  help  me 
God." 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

Cix — 1 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  CHAVEZ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
the  death  on  November  18,  1962,  of  my 
longtime  friend  and  colleague,  the  high- 
ly respected  senior  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico,  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez. 
At  a  subsequent  time  we  shall  submit  a 
formal  resolution  relative  to  his  deaih. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  KERR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  armounce  to  the 
Senate  the  death  on  Tuesday,  January 
1,  1963,  of  our  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kerr. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  my  intention  to  confer  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN] ,  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
and  Oklahoma,  and  the  families  of  the 
deceased  Senators,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  a  day  upon  which  eulogies  of  the 
deceased  Senators  may  be  given.  In  this 
connection,  ample  notice  will  be  given  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 


CREDENTIALS— APPOINTMENT   AND 
ELECTION  CERTIFICATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  credentials  of 
5  Senators  elected  at  the  November 
election  to  fill  vacancies  in  certain  terms; 
the  credentials  of  34  Senators  elected  for 
6-year  terms  beginning  January  3;  and 
the  certificates  of  appointment  of  2 
Senators  to  fill  vacancies. 

All  certificates,  the  Chair  has  been  ad- 
vised, are  in  the  forms  suggested  by  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  case  of  vacancies  are 
as  follows: 

For  terms  expiring  January  2.  1965: 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts; 
and  Edwin  L.  Mechem,  of  New  Mexico, 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Senator  Chavez. 

For  terms  expiring  January  2,  1967: 
Len  B.  Jordan,  of  Idaho,  previously  ap- 
pointed; Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  of  New 
Hampshire;  James  B.  Pearson,  of  Kan- 
sas, previously  appointed;  Milward  L. 
Simpson,  of  "Wyoming;  and  J.  Howard 
Edmondson.  of  Oklahoma,  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Kerr. 

Without  objection,  all  credentials  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  without  being 
read. 

The  credentials  are  as  follows: 

Ceetiticatz  of  Election  fob  6-Year  Term 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United   States: 

This  i£  to  certify  tliat  on  tlie  6th  day  of 
November    1962.   George   D    Aiken    was   duly 


chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Montpeller.  this 
15th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1962. 

F.  Ray  Keyser.  Jr.. 

Governor 
By  the  Governor: 
[seal]  Howard   E    Armstrong. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Statk  or  Indiana, 
Executive  Department, 

Indianapolis,  Jnd 
To  the  President  of  the  SmA'fi  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962,  Birch  E.  Bath,  Jr.,  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our     Gkavernor, 
Matthew    E.     Welsh,    and     our    seal     hereto 
affixed  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  this  26th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 
Matthew  E.  Welsh, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[seal]  Charles  O.  Hendrick, 

Secretary  of  State 


State  or  Utah, 
~~^  Executive  Department. 

To  the  President  or  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962,  Wallace  F.  Bennett  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Utah  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  ExceUency  our  Governor, 
George  D.  Clyde,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  this  26th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

George  D.  Clyde, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[seal]  Lamont  F.  Toronto. 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Nevada, 
ExEcimvE  Department, 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  general  elec- 
tion held  in  the  State  of  Nevada  on  Tues- 
day, the  eth  day  of  November  1962,  Alan 
Bible  was  duly  elected  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  Nevada  a  Senator  from 
said  State  to  represent  said  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
6  year^  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  Jantiary 
1963,  having  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  cast  for  said  office  at  said  election, 
as  appears  by  the  certificate  of  ttie  duly  con- 
stituted and  qualified  board  of  canvassers 
now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  at  Carson  City,  Nev. 
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In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  state 
to  be  affixed  at  Carson  City,  this  10th  day 
of  December,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

Grant  Sawtir, 

Governor . 
By  the  Governor : 
[siAL]  John  Koontz, 

Secretary  of  State. 


To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Untted  States  : 
This  Is^^Q.  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
Novembe;^19e2  Daniel  B.  Brewster  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:   His  Excellency  our  Governor,  J. 
Millard  Tawes,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  city  of  Annapolis,  this  29th  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 
J.  Millard  Tawes, 

Governor. 
[seal]  Lloyd  L.  Simpkins, 

Secretary/  of  State. 


Certification  op  Election 

State  of  Kansas, 
Executive  Department. 
To    the    President   of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember 1962  Prank  Carlson  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas a  Senator  from  said  State  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  The  Honorable  John  Anderson. 
Jr.,  our  Governor,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Topeka,  this  10th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

John  Anderson,  Jr., 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[SEAL]  Paul  R.   Shanahan, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Certificate    of   Election    for    6-Year    Term 
State  of  Idaho, 
Executive    Department, 

Boise,  Idaho. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Prank  Church  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
Robert  B.  Smylie,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  this  8th  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord   1962. 

Robert  E.  Smtlie, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[SEAL]         *  Arnold  Williams, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Governor's  Office. 
IN  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the 

commonwealth    op    PENNSYLVANIA 

To  the  President  op  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Joseph  S.  Clark  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  a  Senator  from 
said  Commonwealth  to  represent  said  Com- 
monwealth in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
David  L.  Lawrence,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 


fixed at  the  city  of  Harrlsburg,  this  21st  day 
of  December,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 
David  L  Lawrence, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[seal]  E.  James  Trimarchi.  Jr., 

Secretary  of  the  Cornrnonu-ealth. 
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The  State  of  New  HAMPSiiiRE. 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6ih  day  of 
November  1962  Norris  Cotton  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electore  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Concord  this  30th 
day  of  November,  In  the  ye;\T  of  our  Lt^rd 
1962. 

Wesley    Powell, 

Governor. 
By    the     Governor     with     advice     of     the 
council: 

[SEAL]  Robert  L.  St.\rk, 

Secretary   of  State. 

"V 

State  of  Illinois. 
To  the  President  of  the  Sxnate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Everett  McKikley  Dirksen 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  txie  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Otto 
Kerner,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Spring- 
field, this  29th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1962. 

Otto  Keener, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[seal]  Charles  F.  Carpentier, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Colorado, 
*         Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
To    the   Prbsident   of  the   Senate   of   the 
United  States: 
I,   George   J.   Baker,   secretary   of   state   of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  do  hereby  certify  that 
on  the  6th  day  of  November  1962  Peter  H. 
Dominick  was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  State  of  Colorado  a  Senator 
from  said  State  to  represent   said   State   in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1963. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  at  the  city  of  Denver,  this 
7th  day  of  December  A.D.  1962. 

Stephen  L.  R.  McNichols, 
[seal]  Geo.  J.  Baker, 

'  Secretary  of  State. 

By  F.  J.  Serafini, 

r        Deputy. 

Certificate  of  Appointment 
To    the    President    of   the    Senate    of    the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  I,  George  Nigh,  the  Governor  of 
said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  J.  Howard 
Edmondson,  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein. 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  is  filled  by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor, 

George  Nigh,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 

•     .     I 


Oklahoma  City  this  7th  day  of  January.   In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1963. 

George  Nigh, 

Gofprnor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[seal]  William  N.  Christian, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  North  Carolina. 

Department  of  State 
To  the  Presipent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
U.nited  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  a  Senator  ftom  .said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Slrttes  for  the  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor. 
Terry  Sanford,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Raleigh  this  28th  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1962 

Terry   Sanford, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

[SEAL] — — , 

Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation 

State  of   Arkansas, 
Executix-e   Department, 
To    the    President    oe    the    Senate    of    thk 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day   of 
November    1962    J.    William   Fulbright    was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for   the   term  of   6   years,   be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor.  Or- 
val  E.  Paubus.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  this  29th  day  of  November 
in  the  year  of  our  X^ord  1962. 

Orval  E.  Faubus, 

Gorernor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[seal]  Nancy  J.  Hall. 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Ofuce  of  the  Governor, 

Juneau 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Ernest  Gruening  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  this  3d  day  of  December, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

William  A.   Egan, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[seal]  Hugh  J.  Wade. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate   of   Election   for    6-Year    Term 

State  House, 
Phoenix,  Ariz  . 
Office  of  the  Governor 
To    the    F>REsiDENT    or    the    Senate    of   the 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Cakl  Hayden  was  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
a  Senator  from  this  State  to  represent  this 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the  3d  day 
of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Paul 
J.    Fannin,   and   our  seal   hereto    affixed    at 


Phoenix,  the  capital,  this  26th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

•'  '  Paul  J.  Fannin, 

Governor . 
By  the  C-cvcmor: 
[SEAL]  Wesley  Bolin. 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Iowa. 
Executive  Department. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th   day  of 
November  1962  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said    State    in    the   Senate    of    the 
United   States   for   the  term   of  6  years,   be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor. 
Norman  A.  Erbe,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  this  18th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, In  the  year  of  our  Lord   1962. 

Norman  A.  EIrbe. 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor:       -  j 
[seal]  Melvin  D.  Symhorst, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Certificate  of  Election   for    6- Year   Term, 
UJS.  Senator 

State  of  Alabama. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Lister  Hill  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on  the 
3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor. 
John  Patterson,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Montgomery,  the  16th  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

John  Patterson, 
Governor  of  Alabama. 
Attest: 
[seal]  Bettye  Frink, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate   of  Election  for   6-Year   Term 
*  State  op  Hawaii, 

Execltttve  Chambers, 

Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Dan  K.  Inouye  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
William  F.  Qulnn,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  lolanl  Palace  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  this 
15th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1962. 

William  F.  Quinn. 
Governor  of  Hawaii. 
By  the  Governor : 

[^"1-1  James  K.  Kealoha, 

Lieutenant  Governor. 


Certiucate    of   Election   for    6-Year   Term 
State  of  New  York. 

Executive  Chamber 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Jacob  K.  Javits  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  New  York  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963 


Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and  our  seal  hereto 
affixed  at  6  p.m.  this  19th  day  of  December. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord   1962. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[SEAL]  Caroline  K.  Simon. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate    of    Election    for    6-Year    Term 
State    of    South    Carolina. 

ExECLTTVE  Office, 

Columbia. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Olln  DEWrrr  Johnston  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6 
years,  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  Januarv 
1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor. 
Ernest  F.  Holllngs,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Columbia,  S.C.  this  24th  day  of  Novem- 
ber,  in   the  year  of  our  Lord   1962. 

Ernest  F.  Hollings, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

(SEAL]  o.  Frank  Thornton, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate   of  Election  for   Unexpired 
Term 

State  of  Idaho. 
ExEcurn-E  Department, 

Boise.  Idaho. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Len  B.  Jordan  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term 
ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January 
1967.  to  fiU  the  vacancy  in  the  representa- 
tion from  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  caused  by  the  death  of  Henry 
C   Dworshak. 

Witness :  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Boise,  Idaho.'  this 
8th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1962. 

Robert  E.  Smylie. 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 

I^^ALj  Arnold  Williams. 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts, 
Council  Chamber,  State  House. 

Boston.  November  21,  1962. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Edward  M    Kennedy  of  Bos- 
ton, was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ' 
a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  at 
noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1965.  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  representation  from  said 
Commonwealth  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  F.  Kennedy. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Boston  thU  21st 
day  of  November,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord 
1962. 

Edward  F.  McLaughlin, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Acting  Governor. 
Witness  the    great  seal    of   the    Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  my  official  cus- 
tody and  possession. 

I  SEAL]  Kevin  H.  Whtte,  ' 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


State  op  California, 
Executive  Department. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of   the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  California  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent   said   State   in   the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1863. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Ed- 
mund Q.  Brown,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Sacramento  this  18th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1962.  " 

Edmund  G.  Brown. 

Governor. 
•^y  the  Governor: 

[seal]  Frank   Jordan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election,  U.S.  Senator 
The  State  of  Ohio. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    op   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Prank  J.  Lausche  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  196S. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor, 
Michael  V.  DiSalle.  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed,  at  Columbus,   Ohio,   this  21st   day   of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lofd  1962. 
Michael  V  DiSalle. 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[SEAL]  Ted  W.  Brown. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
Executive  Office. 
State  op  Missouri. 
Jefferson  City,  December  17, 1962. 
To    the    President    op   the    Senate    op    the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November   1962   Edward   V.   Long    was   duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of   Missouri    a    Senator    from    said    State    to 
represent   said   State   in   the   Senate    of   the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,   be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Governor. 
John  M.  Dalton.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed! 
at  Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  this  17th  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  our  LcKrd  1962. 
John  M.  Dalton. 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
( SEAL  ]  Warren  E  .  Hearnes. 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Louisiana, 
Executive  Department. 
To    the    President   op   the    Senate    op    the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November   1962   Russell  B.   Long   was   duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said    State   in   the   Senate   of   the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Jlm- 
mle  H.  Davis,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Baton  Rouge,  this  21st  day  of  November,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

JiMMiE  H.  Davis. 

Governor. 
By  the  Grovernor: 
[SEAL]  Wade  O.  Mabtin.  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Statz  or  Washimgtok, 
OmcM  OF  THE  Governor. 
To   the   Pkzsnmrr   or   thx   Bemar   or  thz 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November   1963   Waxrem   O.   Magnxtsoit   was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Washington  a  Senator  from   said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beglnzilng  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
Albert  D.  Roselllnl,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Olympla  this  4th  day  of  t^ecember,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

Albert  D.  Rosellini, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

•^       Victor  A.  Meters, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[seal] 


Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
State  or  South  Dakota, 

ExECtrnvE  Department. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Uncted  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  eth  day  of 
November  1962  George  S.  McGove^n  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  tht/l^nate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term/of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  o*^nuary  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
Archie  Oubbrud,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  this  6th  day  of  December, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

Archie  Gxtbbrud, 

Governor. 
By  th^  Governor: 
[seal]  Kssie    Wiedenman, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  State  or  New  Haicpshire, 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  Prxsidbnt  or  the  Senate  of  the 
UNrrxD  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Thomas  J.  McInttre  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  a  Senator  for  the  un- 
expired term  ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day 
of  January  1967  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
representation  from  said  State  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  caused  by  the  death 
of  Styles  Bridges. 

Witness :  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  and 
our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Concord,  this  9th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1962. 

Weslet  Powell, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor  with  advice  of  the  council : 
[seal]  Robert  L.  Stabx, 

Secretary  of  State. 
t- 


ice6ut: 


Executive  Oftice, 

Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex. 

Whereas  a  vacancy  exists  in  New  Mexico's 
representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  caused  by  the  death  of  Dennis  Cha- 
vez, of  New  Mexico. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Tbm  Bolack,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  in  me  vested  by  law,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  said  vacancy,  do  hereby 
appoint  Edwik  L.  Mschem  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  until  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  shall  fill  said  vacancy  by  election,  and 
until  his  successor  so  elected  shall  have 
qualified  for  the  office  according  to  law. 

Done  at  the  exec\rtive  office  this  30th  day 
of  November  1962. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Tom  Bolack, 

Governor. 

Attest : 

[seal]  Betty  Fiorina, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Oklahobca, 
Executive  Chambers. 
Oklahoma  City,  December  7.  1962. 
To    the   President   or  the   Sehate   or   the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November   1962   A.   S.  Mike  Monronet   was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  a  Senator  from  eald  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  9th  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:   His  Excellency  our  Governor,  J. 
Howard  Edmondson,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Oklahoma  City,  this  7th  day  of  De- 
cember In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 
J.  Howard  Edmondson, 

Goi-ernor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[seal]  William  N.  Christian. 

I  Secretary  of  State. 


Certificate  or  Election  for  8- Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Wayne  Morse  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  a  term  of  6  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Salem,  Greg.,  this  3d  day  of  December  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord   1962. 

Mark  O  H.^TFIELD, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
■>     [seal]  Powell  Appling.  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Year  Term 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Thruston  B.  Morton  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Bert 
Combs,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Frank- 
fort, this  19th  day  of  December  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1962. 

Bert  Combs. 
Governor  of  Kentucky. 
[seal]  Henrt  H.  Carter. 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Gatlord  Nelson  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  full  term  of  6  years, 
commencing  on  the  3d  day  of  January  AH. 
1963. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Madison,  this 
29th  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1962. 

Gatlord  Nelson, 

Gorernor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[seal]  Robert  C.  Zimmerman. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Electidn 

State  of  Kansas, 
ExECLTivE  Department. 
To    the   President    op    the    Senate    of   the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962   James  B.  Pe.ap.son  was  duly 


chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Statp 
of  Kansas  a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term 
ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  Jr.ininv 
1967,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  represcnt.i- 
tlon  from  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Andrew  P.  Schoeppel. 

Witness:  The  Honorable  John  Andersen, 
Jr.,  our  Governor,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Topeka,  this  10th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

John  Anderson,  Jr., 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

[seal]  Paul  R.  Shanahan. 

Secretary  of  State. 
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State  of  Connecticut, 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years, 
beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor. 
John  Dempsey,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Hartford,  this  28th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

John  Dempset, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[seal]  Ella  T.  Grasso, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Certificate  of  Election  for  Unexpired 

l^XM 

To    the    President    of    the    Senate    of   the 
United  States  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Mil  ward  L.  Simpson  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  a  Senator  for  the  unex- 
pired term  ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of 
January  1967.  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
representation  from  said  State  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  caused  by  the  death 
of  Keith  Thomson. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Acting  Gov- 
ernor, and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Chey- 
enne this  6th  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1962. 

Jack  B.  Gage, 
Acting  Governor. 

By  the  Acting  Governor: 

[seal]  Robert  Outsen, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November,  A.D.  1962,  Georoc  A.  Smathers 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Florida  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  A  J3.  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Far- 
rls  Bryant,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Tal- 
lahassee, this  13th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

F.  Bryant, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
i  SEAL  J  J.  M.  Adorn, 

Secretary  of  Stair. 

Certificate  of  Election 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ; 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962,  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge 
was  duly  choFen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  as  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  6  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 


Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  S. 
Ernest  Vandlver,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  this  21st  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

S.  Ernest  Vandiver. 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[seal]  Ben  W.  Pobtson,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  State, 
State  of  North  Dakota  . 
To    the    President    of   the    Senate    or   the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November  1962  Milton  R.  Young  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January  1963. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Wil- 
liam L.  Guy^  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
this  27th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1962. 

William  L.  Gut, 

Governo'. 
By  the  Governor: 
[SEAL]  Ben  Meier, 

Secretary  of  State. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATHS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senators 
to  be  sworn  in  will  present  themselves  at 
the  deslc,  in  groups  of  four,  as  their  names 
are  called  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  names. 

The  legislative  clerk  (Edward  E.  Man- 
sur)  called  the  names  of  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Bible. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Prou- 
ty,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Can- 
non, respectively,  advanced  to  the  Vice 
President's  desk ;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President ;  and  they  severally  subscribed 
to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Church,  and  Mr.  Clark. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, and  Mr.  Scott,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Vice  President's  desk ;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names  • 
of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,  and  Mr.  Edmondson. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Maine.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Allott,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  Vice  President's  desk;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hay- 
den,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper. 

These  Senators,  accompanied  by  Mr 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bartlett" 
Mr.  Goldwater,  and  Mr.  Miller,  respec- 
tively, advanced  to  the  Vice  President's 
desk ;  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  ad- 
ministered to  them  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  they  severally  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  JAvrrs.  and 
Mr.  Johnston. 


These  Senators,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Keating,  and 
Mr.  Thurmond,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  Vice  President's  desk ;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Lausche. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Engle, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Vice  President's  desk;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  Vice  President ;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Mundt,  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  Vice  Presidents  desk;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  and  Mr.  Morse. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Edmondson,  and 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  Vice  President's  desk;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, and  Mr.  Ribicoff. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Carlson,  and 
Mr.  DoDD.  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
Vice  President's  desk;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President ;  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  cle^k  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge, and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Burdick,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
Vice  President's  desk;  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  them 
by  the  Vice  President,  and  they  severally 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

(No.  1  Leg.) 

Aiken  Bennett  Cannon 

Allott  Bible  Carlson 

Anderson  Boggs  Case 

Bartlett  Brewster  Church 

Bayh  Burdick  Clark 

BcaU  Byrd,  W.  Va.  Cooper 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 


Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Rol>ert8on 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Wmiatofi,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
is  unavoidably  absent  because  of  a  virus 
infection.  He  expects  to  be  present 
Monday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  A  quorum  is 
present. 


LIST  OF  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

XZabamc— Lister  HUl  and  John  J 
Sparkmrfn. 

Alaska.— E.  L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest 
Gruening. 

i4rt2ona.— Carl  Hayden  and  Barry 
Goldwater. 

/Irfconsas.— John  L.  McClellan  and  J 
W.  Fiilbright. 

CaZi/ornia.— Thomas  H.  Kuchel  and 
Clair  Engle.  ,* 

Colorado. — Gordon  Allott  and  Peter  H. 
Dominick. 

Connecticut.— Thom&s  J.  Dodd  and 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 

DeZaicare.— John  J.  Williams  and  J 
Caleb  Boggs. 

Florida. — Spessard  L.  Holland  and 
George  A.  Smathers. 

Georgia.— Richard  B.  Russell  and 
Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Hawaii — Hiram  L.  Pong  and  Daniel 
K.  Inouye. 

/da?io.— Frank  Church  and  Len  B. 
Jordan. 

7ZZtnoi5.— Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Everett 
M.  Dirksen. - 

Indiana. — Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  E 
Bayh. 

/oii?a.— Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  and 
Jack  Miller. 

Kansas. — Prank  Carlson  and  James  B. 
Pearson. 

Kentticky. — John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
Thruston  B.  Iklorton. 

Louwiana.— Allen  J.  Ellender  and  Rus- 
sell B.  Long. 

M^aiTic.— Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Maryland.— J.  Glenn  Beall  and  Daniel 
B.  Brewster. 

Massachusetts.— Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Michigan. — Pat  McNamara  and  Philip 
A.  Hart. 

Minnesota. — Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
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Mississippi. — James  O.  Eastland  and 
John  Stennis. 

Missouri. — Stuart  Symington  and  Ed- 
ward V.  Long. 

Montana. — Mike  Mansfield   and  Lee 
Metcalf. 

Nebraska. — Roman  L.  Hruska  and  Carl 
T.Curtis. 

Nevada. — Alan  Bible  and  P^oward  W. 
Cannon. 

New  Hampshire. — Norris  Cotton  and 
Thomas  J.  Mclntsrre. 

New    Jersey. — Clifford    P.    Case    and 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

New    Mexico. — Clinton    P.    Anderson 
and  Edwin  L.  Mechem. 

New  York. — Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating. 

North   Carolina. — Sam   J.   Ervin,  Jr., 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

North  Dakota. — Milton  R.  Young  and 
Quentin  Burdlck. 

Ohio. — Frank  J.  Lausche  and  Stephen 
M.  Yoimg. 

Oklahoma. — A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and 
J.  Howard  Edmondson. 

Oregon. — Wayne  Morse  and  Maurine 
B.  Neuberger. 

Pennsylvania, — Joseph  S.   Clark  and 
Hugh  Scott. 

Rhode  Island. — John  O.  Pastore  and 
Claiborne  Pell. 

South    Carolina. — Olin    D.    Johnston 
and  Strom  Thurmond. 

South  Dakota. — Karl  E.   Mundt  and 
George  S.  McGovem. 

Tennessee. — ^Estes  Kef  auver  and  Albert 
Crore. 

Texas. — Ralph    W.    Yarborough    and 
John  G.  Tower. 

Utah. — Wallace  P.  Bennett  and  Frank 
E.  Moss. 

Vermont. — George  D.  Aiken  and  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty. 

Virginia. — Harry  Flood  Byrd  and  A. 
Willis  Robertson. 

Washington. — Warren   G.   Magnuson 
and  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

West    Virginia. — Jennings    Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin. — William    Proxmire    and 
Gaylord  Nelson. 

Wyoming. — Gale  W.  McGee  and  Mil- 
ward^  Simpson. 
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NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  1).  which  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quor\im  of  each 
House  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  Is 
ready  to  receive  any  communlcatlcxi  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DniKsnr]  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  sutailtted  the  foUow- 
Ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  2),  which  was 


read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
Is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  3 ) ,  which  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  daily  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  established  practice 
of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate, in  cooperation  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  there  will 
be  no  introduction  of  bills,  and  other 
matters  of  business  transacted,  until 
after  the  President  has  delivered  his 
annual  message  to  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  say,  as  long  as  I  am 
on  the  subject,  with  respect  to  certain 
legislation,  which  it  was  thought  would 
likely  be  brought  up  in  the  Senate  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  it  is  our  hope  and  antici- 
pation that  such  legislation  will  be  with- 
held for  Introduction  until  after  the 
President  has  delivered  his  message  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  on  Monday  next. 

In  behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and 
myself,  I  wish  to  assure  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  his  position 
on  the  subject,  that  his  rights  will  be 
protected  fully.  1  hope  that  in  that 
spirit  we  can  begin  to  meet  that  ques- 
tion on  that  basis  next  week. 


ELECTION  OP  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
having  expired,  by  reason  of  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  a  Senator,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  4)  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Honorable  Cabi-  Hatden.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  elected  President  of  the  Senate 
pro  tempwe,  to  hold  office  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  on  the 
12th  day  of  March  1890  on  the  subject. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  The  amend- 
ment is  to  strike  out  "Carl  Hayden,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona",  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "George  D. 
AncEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Shake- 
speare causes  one  of  his  characters  to 
say,  "Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but 
that  I  loved  Rome  more." 


I  am  certain  that  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, will  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  love  him  less,  but  that  it  is  only  that 
we  love  our  duty  and  responsibility  more, 
and  should  assert  it  in  the  name  of  our 
party.  So  I  am  proud  to  submit  the 
nsune  of  the  dean  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate,  George  David  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

If  we  examine  the  biography  of  this 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate,  we 
note  that  he  styles  himself  simply  as 
"occupation,  farmer." 

He  reminds  us  of  Cincinnatus,  who 
forsook  the  plow  in  ancient  day  to  un- 
dertake public  responsibility. 

Over  a  period  of  time  George  Aiken 
has  served  as  a  local  representative  in 
his  State,  has  served  with  distinction  as 
Governor  of  his  State,  has  served  with 
distinction  as  a  Senator  of,  the  United 
States,  and  in  November  of  1962  was 
elected  for  a  fifth  term  as  a  Senator  from 
Vermont.  That  is  indeed  a  great  mark 
of  trust  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Vermont. 

George  Aiken  has  the  courage  of  a 
lion.  He  is  superbly  candid.  He  has  that 
enviable  frugality  which  is  a  great  virtue 
in  these  sp>ending  days. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  like  his 
namesake,  David  of  old,  who  reached 
into  the  Brook  of  Elah,  and  there  found 
smooth  stones  for  his  slingshot  with 
which  to  humble  Goliath.  In  the  same 
spirit,  George  Aiken  will  reach  into  the 
Brook  of  Elah,  wherever  it  may  be  in 
Vermont,  and  with  smooth  stones  van- 
quish all  the  Philistine  forces  of  evil 
which  either  threaten  or  Jeopardize  this 
Republic. 

I  therefore  proudly  present  the  name 
of  George  David  Aiken  as  our  nominee 
for  President  pro  tempore.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  this  situation  is  a  little  un- 
usual, but  I  should  like  to  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  our  respective  parties  have 
put  forth  their  very  best  men.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  differentiation  between  these 
two  men  on  the  basis  of  Integrity,  sin- 
cerity, ability,  or  devotion  to  their  State, 
or  their  country,  or  this  institution 
known  as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  I  am  in  the 
position  where  I  cannot  vote  for  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKENl.  However,  I  spTvindeed 
happy  that  we  have  two  such  outstand- 
ing individuals  to  present  to  the  Senate 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  1,  and  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  the  election  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  were  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  all  of 
us  would  be  hard  put  to  decide  for  which 
one  of  these  two  men  we  should  vote. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  minority  Is  a 
vital  force  in  this  Republic.  I  venture 
the  prediction  that  before  he  completes 
his  present  term  of  office,  the  dean  of  the 


Republicans  in  the  Senate,  my  senior  col- 
league, will  in  fact  be  elected  President 
pro  tempore. 

How  is  it  possible  to  calculate  the 
value  of  a  friend  and  to  assess  the  life 
of  a  great  man  when  the  friend  and  the 
gieat  man  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
son? One  could  more  easily  compute 
the  radiance  of  a  sunset  or  measure  the 
elusiveness  of  a  rainbow. 

This  man — this  friend — of  whom  I 
shall  speak,  each  day  writes  by  his  own 
deeds  imperishable  pages  in  the  history 
of  Vermont  and  the  Nation.  To  attempt 
to  illumine  his  career  by  mere  words 
would  be  like  adding  a  flashlight  to  the 
brightness  of  the  sun. 

In  this  century,  no  other  candidate 
for  public  office  in  his  State  has  achieved 
such  winning  majorities  or  deserved 
them  more.  This  man — this  friend — 
has  the  universal  affection  of  our  people 
and  the  love  and  respect  of  nearly  every- 
one at  home  and  abroad. 

Oh,  yes;  he  has  his  enemies;  but  they 
are  the  ancient  ones  that  have  plagued 
mankind  since  the  arrival  of  Adam. 
May  he  always  be  with  us  to  extinguish 
and  vanquish  these  foul  foes — despair, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease. 

And  may  God  give  us  the  courage  to 
follow  his  banner  in  this  fight. 

The  world  likes  a  man — as  I  like  a 
friend — who  can  stand  up  on  his  own 
two  feet  and  face  the  crowd  and  get 
along  without  always  going  along. 

The  world  likes  a  man  who  is  in  no 
one's  pocket  save  the  pocket  of  his  own 
conscience. 

As  I  look  around  me  in  this  Chamber, 
where  he  has  served  so  nobly  and  so 
tirelessly,  I  see  the  faces  of  98  other 
Senators  who  are  honored  as  I  am  to 
call  George  Aiken  a  friend — and  on  this 
issue,  the  middle  aisle  does  not  divide  us. 
For  years— yes,  decades— my  beloved 
colleague  has  been  the  first  Republican 
and  first  citizen  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Vermont. 

I  think  I  have  always  kqown  that  some- 
day he  would  be  the  first  Republican  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  happy  to  second 
his  nomination  for  President  pro  tem- 
pore with  vigor,  with  love,  with  respect, 
and  in  the  deepest  sense  of  friendship. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The   ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  is  agreed  to;  and 
the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  to  escort  the  newly 
elected  President  pro  tempore  to  the 
desk  so  that  he  may  take  the  oath  as 
President  pro  tem.pore. 

Mr.  AIKEN  escorted  Mr.  Hayden  to  the 
desk,  where  Mr.  Hayden  took  the  oath 
as  President  pro  tempore.  [Applause 
Senators  rising.] 


sidered     by     unanimous     consent,     and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  notified  of  the  election  of  Carl 
Hayden.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona, 
as  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TION OP  A  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  S).  w^hich  was  read,  con- 
sidered by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

ResoWed,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  Hon. 
Carl  Hatden,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Arizona,  as  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE   ELECTION   OF  A   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
Mr.   MANSFIELD  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  5),  which  was  read,  con- 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  CHAVEZ  OF 
NEW  MEXICO— RESOLUTION 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
death  of  Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  (Emery  L.  Frazier) 
read  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  7>,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Dennis 
Chavsz,  late  a  Senator  from  the  Stale  of  New 
Mexico. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesUon 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  KERR  OP 
OBCLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  relating  to  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma, 
in  whose  death  Oklahoma  has  lost  its 
outstanding  native  son. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  lesolution 
<S.  Res.  8),  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Robekt 
S.  Kerr,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretarv  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
as  reed   to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  in  cooperation  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN].  the  minority  leader,  I  in- 
foi-med  the  Senate  that  the  rights  of 


every  Member  of  this  body  with  respect 
to  the  question  which  w^ill  be  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  next  week  will  be  fully 
protected.  Since  that  time  we  have 
consulted  with  the  Parliamentarian  and 
have  been  assured  that  that  is  the  case. 
Once  agam.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
the  rights  of  every  Senator  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Article  I,  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution  declares  that  "each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,"  and  I  desire  to  announce 
that  on  Monday,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
message  of  the  President,  I  shall,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  myself,  submit  a  notice  of 
a  motion  to  amend  rule  XXII,  and  a  res- 
olution to  amend  said  rule  ta  permit  clo- 
ture of  debate  under  certain  circum- 
stances by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   desire   to   an- 
nounce that  on  Monday,  following  the 
state  of  the  Union  address  and  the  offer- 
ing of  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  I  shall  of- 
fer, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois   [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey    [Mr.   Case], 
the   senior   Senator   from   Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  senior  Senator  from 
New   York    [Mr.   Javits],   the   Senator 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  Hart],  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  the  junior  Senator 
from  California   [Mr.  Engle],  and  the 
Senator    from    Maryland    (Mr.    Beall], 
and  m  pursuance  of  article  I.  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
'each  House  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings,"  a  notice  in  writing 
of  a  motion  to  amend  rule  XXII  and  a 
resolution  to  amend  said  rule  to  permit 
cloture  of  debate  by  a  vote  of  a  consti- 
tutional majority  of  the  Senate  after  a 
full  and  fair  discussion. 

This  is  merely  a  notice  of  intent  imder 
the  proviso  which  has  been  announced  by 
the  majority  leader  that  all  rights  are 
reserved  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  serve 
notice  that,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shaU  offer  on  Monday  riext  my  own 
resolution  with  respect  to  cloture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  likewise  give  assurance 
that  the  rights  of  those  who  believe  this 
entire  procedure  is  out  of  order  will  be 
protected? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  rights  of  every 
Senator  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  give  notice  that 
various  points  of  order  wiU  be  made  to 
the  pi-oposed  amendments. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  NOTIFICATION 
CXDMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow;  to  have  a  brief, 
pro  forma  meeting  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row; and  then  to  have  the  Senate  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quonmi  of  the  two  Houses  has  assembled 
apd  is  ready  to  receive  any  communi- 
TSation  he  may  be  pleased  to  make,  I  de- 
sire to  report  that  it  has  performed  that 
duty,  and  that  the  President  replied  that 
on  Mondely,  January  14,  at  12:30  p.m.,  he 
would  deliver  to  Congress  his  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  It  is  antici- 
pated that,  after  convening  on  Monday, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  as  a  body  to  the 
Hall  of  tihe  House  of  Representatives, 
starting  at  approximately  12:15  p.m. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory, 
of  the  deceased  Senators,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  12  o'clock  and  57  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow, January  10,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


mmm 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  9,  1963 

This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  864,  87th  Congress, 
2d  session,  approved  October  23.  1962, 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  Members-elect 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
88th  Congress  met  In  the  Hall,  and  at  12 
o'clock  noon  were  calle4-to-twder  by  Hon, 
Ralph  R.  Roberts.  Clerk  ofliie  87th 
Congress.  ^ 


PRAYER 

Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp,  DID.,  Chap- 
lain of  the  87th  Congress,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

The  motto  above  the  Speaker's  chair 
reminds  us  of  this  Old  Testament  Beati- 
tude: Psalm  2:  12:  Blessed  are  all  they 
who  put  their  trust  in  God. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  in 
whom  we  find  our  help  and  our  hope  for 
each  new  year,  we  have  entered  this 
Chamber,  hallowed  by  Thy  divine  pres- 
ence, as  the  chosen  Representatives  and 
officers  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Going  up  and  down  the  courts  of  mem- 
ory, we  are  reminded  of  that  great  day 
in  history  when  the  God-trusting  and 
God -loving  Pilgrim  Fathers  set  sail  in  a 
little  ship  at  whose  prow  there  stood  the 
Invisible  Pilot  whom  they  trusted  would 
guide  them  safely  to  the  shores  of  the 
golden  west. 

What  a  solemn  and  sacred  moment 
that  was  when  that  small  company  of 


patriots  gathered  in  its  cabin  and  stepped 
forward  and  signed  that  memorable 
document  called  the  Mayflower  compact 
and  exclaimed,  "In  the  name  of  God, 
amen." 

Likewise  on  this  day  of  high  and  holy 
significance  we  are  here  to  stand  with 
uplifted  right  hand,  to  take  the  oath  of 
our  lofty  vocation,  humbly  saying  within 
our  hearts,  "So  help  me  God." 

Hear  us  as  we  reverently  unite  in  of- 
fering unto  Thee  the  prayer  of  our 
blessed  Lord : 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For 
fhine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  forever. 

Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  Clerk.  Representatives-elect  of 
the  88th  Congress,  this  is  the  day  fixed 
by  law  for  the  meeting  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress; and.  as  the  law  directs,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  has  prepared  the  official 
roll  of  ReprescBtfttives-elect. 

Certificates  of  election  covering  435 
seats  in  the  88th  Congress  have  been 
received  and  are  now  on  file  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  87th  Congress.  The  names 
of  those  persons  whose  credentials  show 
they  were  regularly  elected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  will  be  called. 

As  the  roll  is  called,  following  the  al- 
phabetical order  of  the  States  beginning 
with  the  State  of  Alabama,  Representa- 
tives-elect will  answer  to  their  names  to 
determine  whether  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll  by 
States. 

The  reading  clerk  called  the  roll  by 
States,  and  the  following  Representa- 
tives-elect answered  to  their  names : 

[Roll  No.  1] 

ALABAMA 


Orant 
Andrews 
Roberts, 
Kenneth  A. 


(at  large) 
Rains 
Selden 
Elliott 
Jones,  Robert  E. 


Huddleston 


Rhodes, 
John  J 


Gathlngs 
Mills 


ALASKA 

Rivers,  Ralph  J.  (at  large) 

ARIZONA 

Senner  Udall 

ARKANSAS 

Trimble  Harris 


Johnson, 
Harold  T. 

Mobs 

Leggett 

Shelley 

Mallliard 

Cohelan 

Miller. 
George  P. 

Edwards 

Gubser 

Younger 

Talcott 

Teague. 
Charles  M. 


Rogers, 
Byron  G. 


CALIFORNIA 

Baldwin 

McFail 

Sisk 

King,  Cecil  R. 

Hagen,  Harlan 

HoUfleld 

Smith.  H.Allen 

Hawkins 

Gorman 

Doyle 

Lic>scomb 

Cameron 

Roosevelt 

Burkhalter 

Bell 

COLORADO 

Brotzman 
Chenoweth 


Brown, 

George  E. 
Roybal 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Hosmer 
Sheppard 
Hanna 
Utt 

Wilson,  Bob 
Van  Deerlln 
Martin. 

Minor  C. 


Aspinall 


Daddarlo 
St  Onge 
Glalmo 


Sikes 
Bennett, 

Charles  E. 
Pepper 
Fascell 


Hagan. 

G.  Elliott 
Pilcher 
Forrester 


GUI 


White 


Dawson 

O'Hara,  Barratt 
Murphy, 

William  T. 
Derwlnski 
Kluczynskl 
O'Brien, 

Thomas  J. 
Llbonatl 


Madden 
Halleck 
Brademas 
Adair 


Schwengel 

Bromwell 

Gross 


Dole 
Avery 


Stubblefleld 

Natcher 

Snyder 


Hubert 

Boggs 

Willis 


Tupper 


Morton 
Long, 

Clarence  D. 
Garmatz 


Conte 
Boland 
Phllbln 
Donohue 


Nedzl 

Meader 

Johansen 

Hutchinson 

Ford 

Chamberlain 

O'Hara. 

James  O. 
Harvey,  James 


CONNECTICUT 

Sibal 
Monagan 


Grabowskl  lat 
large) 


DELAWARE 

McDowell  (at  large) 

FLORIDA 


Qule 

Nelsen 

MacGregor 


Abernethy 
Whltten 


Karsten 
Curtis 
Sullivan 
Randall 

Olsen,  Arnold 


Herlong 
Rogers,  Paul  G. 
Haley 
Matthews 
Fuqua 

GEORGIA 

Flynt 

Weltner 

Vinson 

Davis,  John  W. 

HAWAII 

(at  large) 
Matsunaga 

IDAHO 

Harding 

ILLINOIS 

Rostenkowski 
Flnnegan 
Collier 
Pucinski 
McClory 
Rumsfeld 
Hoffman 
Reld. 
Charlotte  T. 

INDIANA 

Roush 
Roudebush 
Bray 
Denton 

lOWA 

Kyi 

Smith.  Neal 
Hoeven 

KANSAS 

Ellsworth 
Shriver 

KENTUCKY 

Chelf 

Slier 
Watts 

LOUISIANA 

Waggonner 

Passman 

Morrison 

MAINE 

Mclntlre 

MARYLAND 

Fallon 
Lankford 
Mathias 
Friedel 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Morse 
Bates 

Macdonald 
O'Neill 

MICHIGAN 

Grlffln 
Cederberg 
Knox 
Bennett. 

John  B. 
Dlggs 
Ryan, 

Harold  M. 
Dlngell 


Gibbons 

Gurney 

Cramer 


Tuten 

Landrun> 

Stephens 


Anderson 

Arends 

Michel 

McLoskey 

Findley 

Gray 

Springer 

Shipley 

Price 


Wilson,  Earl 
Harvey,  Ralph 
Bruce 


Jensen 


Skubltz 


Perkins 


Thompson,  T.  A 
Long, 
Glllls  William 


Sickles  (at 
large) 


McCormack 
Martin,  Jos.  W. 
Burke 
Keith 


Leslnski 
GrlfBths 
Broomfleld 
Staebler  (at 
large) 


MINNESOTA 

Karth 
Eraser 
Olson,  Alec  G. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Williams 
Winstead 

MISSOURI 

Boiling 
Hull 
Hall 
Ichord 

MONTANA 

Battin 


Langen 
Blatnik 


Colmer 


Cannon 
Jones,  Paul  O. 


r 


196S 


Becrmann 


Wvman 


Cahin 
Glenn 
Auchlncloss 
Thompson. 
Frank,  Jr. 
Frellnghuysen 


Montoya 


Pike 
Grovcr 
Derounian 
Wydler 
Becker 
Halpern 
Addabbo 
Rosenthal 
Delaney 
Celler 
Keogh 
Kelly 
Multer 
Rooney 
Carey 
Murphy. 
John  M . 


Bonner 

Fountain 

Henderson 

Cooley 


Nygaard 


Rich 

Clancy 

Schenck 

McCulloch 

Latta 

Harsha 

Brown. 

Clarence  J 
Betts 
Ashley 


Belcher 
Edmondson 
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NEBRASKA 

Cunningham      Martin,  Dave 

NEVADA 

Baring  (at  large) 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Cleveland 

NEW  JERSEY 


t& 


Dwver 

Wldnall 

Joelson 

Osmers 

Rodlno 

Minlsh 

NEW  MEXICO 

(at  large) 
Morris 

NEW  YORK 

Lindsay 
Powell 
F.irbsteln 
Rvan. 

William  Fii 
Healey 
Gilbert 
Buckley 
Fino 
Barry 
Reld, 

Ogden  R 
St.  George 
Wharton 
O'Brien.  Leo 

W 

\ 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Scott 
Komegay 
Lennon 
Jonas 


Wallhauscr 
GallaRher 
Daniels 
..  Patten 


King. 

Carleton  J. 
KUburn 
Plrnle 
Roblson 
Riehlman 
Stratton 
Horton 
OstertaK 
Goodell 
Pillion 
Miller, 

William  E. 
Dulskl 


Broyhill. 

James  T. 
Whltener 
Taylor 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Short 

OHIO 


Abele 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Devine 
Mosher 
Ayres 
Secrest 
Bow 

Ashbrook 
Hays 

OKLAHOM.^ 

Albert 
Steed 


Klrwan 
Peighan 
Vanik 
Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Minshall 
Taft  (at 

large) 


Jarman 
Wlckersham 


OREGON 


Norblad 
unman 

Barrett 

Nix 

Byrne,  James 

A. 
Toll 
Green,  William 

J.,  Jr. 
Rh(yles. 

George  M. 
Miniken 
Curtln 


Green.  Edith       Duncan 


St  Germain 

RlWrs, 

L.  Mendel 
Watson 


Relfel 


Qulllen 
Baker 
Brock 
Evlns 


Patman 
Brooks 
Beckworth 
Roberts, 

Ray 
Alger 
Teague,  Oltn 

E. 
Dowdy 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Dague  Holland 

McDade  Dent 

Flood  Saylor 

Whalley  Gavin 

Schwelker  Weaver 

Moorhead  Clark 

Walter  Morgan 

Kunkel  Fulton, 

Schneebeli  James  G. 
Corbett 
Doodling 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Fogarty 

SOLTH  CAROLINA 

Dom  McMillan 

Ashmore 

Hemphill 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Berry 


TENNESSEE 

Fulton, 

Richard 
Bass 
Davis,  Clifford 

TEXAS 

Thomas 
Thompson, 
Clark  W. 
Thorn  berry 
Poage 
Wright 
Purcell 
Young 
KllKore 


Murray 

(not  sworn) 
Everett 


Foreman 

Burleson 

Rogers,  Walter 

Mahon 

Gonzalez 

Fisher 

Casey 

Pool  (at  large) 


^ 


Burton 


Downing 

Hardy 

Gary 

Abtaltt 

Ttick 


Pelly 

Wesiland 

Hansen 


Moore 

Staggers 


Schadeberg 

Kastenmeier 

Thomson. 

Vernon  W. 
Zablocki 


UTAH 

Lloyd 

VERMONT 

Stafford  (at  large) 

VIRGINIA 

Poff 

Marsh 

Smith, 

Howard  W. 
Jennings 

WASHINGTON 

May 

Hofan 

Tollefson 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Slack 
Hechler 

WISCONSIN 


Broyhill, 
JoelT. 


Siinson 


Kee 


Reuss 
Van  Pelt 
Laird 

Bvrnes.  John 
W. 


Johnson. 

Lester  R. 
O  Konski 


WYOMING 

Harrison.  William  Henry  (at  large) 

The  Clerk.  The  roUcall  discloses  that 
433  Members-elect  have  answered  to 
their  names.     A  quorum  is  present.  . 


STATEMENT   REGARDING    CERTAIN 
CREDENTIALS 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  wishes  to  state 
that  credentials  are  on  file  showing  the 
election  of  the  Honorable  Antonio 
Fern6s-Isern,  as  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 


ELECTION  OF  SPEAKER 

The  Clerk.  The  next  order  of  busi- 
ness is  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  Clerk  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Walter]. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Clerk,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  am  di- 
^j-ected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  that 
caucus  to  present  for  election  to  the  of- 
fice of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  88th  Congress  the  name 
of  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
a  Representative-elect  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Clerk,  by  authority, 
by  direction,  and  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Republican  conference,  I  nominate 
for  Sp>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Hali.eck. 
a  Representative-elect  from  the  Stale  of 
Indiana  to  the  88th  Congress. 

The  Clerk.  The  names  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachuiietts  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  have  been  placed  in  nomina- 
tion. 

Are  there  fuitlier  nominations? 
[After  a  pause]  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther nominations,  the  Clerk  will  appoint 
the  following  to  act  as  tellers:  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Burleson;  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Schenck  ;  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri.  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan; the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Reid. 


The  tellers  will  come  forward  and  take 
their  places  at  the  desk  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and  those 
responding  will  indicate  by  surname  the 
nominee  of  their  choice. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their  places, 
the  House  proceeded  to  vote  for  SpeSker. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  vote: 
(RoUNo.  2] 

McCormack 


Abbitt 

Green.  Oreg 

Perkins 

Abernethy 

Green.  Pa. 

Phllbin 

Addabbo 

Griffiths 

Pike 

Albert 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pilcher 

Andrews 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Poage 

Ashley 

Haley 

Pool 

Ashmore 

Hanna 

Powell 

Aspinall 

Hansen 

Price 

Baring 

Harding 

Pucinski 

Barrett 

Hardy 

Purcell 

Bass 

Harris 

Rains 

Beckworth 

Hawkins 

Randall        1 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Hays 

Reuss 

Blatnik 

Healey 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Hebert 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Boland 

Hechler 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Boiling 

Hemphill 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Bonner 

Henderson 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Brademas 

Herlong 

Rodlno 

Brooks,  Tex 

HoUfleld 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Holland 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Buckley 

Hud  dies  ton 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burke 

HuU 

Rooney 

Burkhalter 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Roosevelt 

Burleson 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jennings 

Rostenkowski 

Cameron 

Joelson 

Roush 

Cannon 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roybal 

Carey 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Casev 

Jones.- Ala. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

Celler 

Jones.  Mo. 

St.  Gennaln 

Chelf 

Karsten 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Karth 

Scott 

Cohelan 

Kastenmeier 

Secrest 

Colmer 

Kee 

Selden 

Cooley 

Kelly 

Senner 

Corman 

Keogh 

SheUey 

Daddarlo 

KUgore 

Sheppard 

Daniels 

King.  Calif. 

Shipley 

Davis.  Qa. 

Klrwan 

Sickles           , 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Slkes               1 

Dawson 

Komegay 

Sisk 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Slack 

Dent 

Lankford 

Smith,  Iowa 

Denton 

Leggett 

Smith.  V». 

Dlggs 

Lennon 

Staebler 

Dlngell 

Leslnski 

Staggers 

Donohue 

Llbonatl 

Steed 

Dom 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Dowdy 

Long,  Md. 

Stratton 

Downing 

McDowell 

Stubblefleld 

Doyle 

McPall 

Sullivan 

Dulskl 

McMillan 

Taylor 

Duncan 

Macdonald 

TeagTie,  Tex. 

Edmondson 

Madden 

Thomas 

Edwards 

Mahon 

Thompson,  La. 

Elliott 

Marsh 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Everett 

Matsunaga 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Evlns 

Matthews 

Thorn  berry 

Fallon 

Miller,  Calif. 

Toll 

Farbstein 

Mills 

Trimble 

Fascell 

Minlsh 

Tuck 

Felghan 

Monagan 

Tuten 

Flnnegan 

Montoya 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Fisher 

Moorhead 

UUman 

Flood 

Morgan 

Van  Deerlln 

Flynt 

Morris 

Vanik 

Fogarty 

Morrison 

Vinson 

Forrester 

Moss 

Waggonner 

Fountain 

Multer 

Walter 

Eraser 

Murphy,  111. 

Watson 

Friedel 

Murphy,  NY. 

Watts 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Natcher 

Weltner 

Fuqua 

Nedzl 

White 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Whltener 

Garmatz 

O'Brien,  111. 

Whltten 

Gary 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Wlckersham 

Gathlngs 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

wuilams 

Glalmo 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Willis 

Gibbons 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Wilson, 

Gilbert 

Olson.  Minn. 

Charles  H. 

Gill 

ONelll 

Winstead 

Gonzalez 

Passman 

Wright 

Grabowskl 

Patman 

Young 

Grant 

Patten 

Zablocki 

Gray 

Pepper 

HAT.T.ECK 

Abele 

Anderson 

Aucbincl06S 

Adair 

Arends 

Avery 

Alger 

.Ashbrook 

Ayres 
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Baker 

Ooodell 

Norblad 

Baldwin 

Qoodllng 

Nygaard 

Barry 

Grlflln 

O'Konski 

Bates 

Oross 

Osmers 

Battln 

Orover 

Ostertag 

F.ecker 

Qubser 

Felly 

Beermann 

Gumey 

Pillion 

Belcher 

Hall 

Plrnie 

Bell 

Halpem 

Poff 

Bernett,  Mich 

Harrison 

Quie 

Ber»y 

Harsba 

Qulllen 

Betts 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Reid.  111. 

Bolton, 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Prances  P. 

Hoeven 

Relfel 

Bolton, 

Hoffman 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Oliver  P. 

Horan 

Rich 

Bow 

Horton 

Rlehlman 

Bray 

Hosmer 

Roblson 

Brock 

Hutchinson 

Roudebush 

Bromwell 

Jensen 

Rumsfeld 

Brocmfleld 

Johansen 

St.  George 

Brotzman 

Jonas 

Saylor 

Browi.  Ohio 

Keith 

Schadeberg 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 

Kllburn 

Schenck 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

King,  N.Y. 

Schneebell 

Bruce 

Knox 

Schwelker 

Burton 

Kunkel 

Schwengel 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kyi 

Short 

Cahlll 

Laird 

Shrlver 

Cederbcrg 

Langen 

Slbal 

Chamberlain 

Latta 

Slier 

Chcnoweth 

Undsay 

Skubltz 

Clancy 

Lipscomb 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Uoyd 

Snyder 

Collier 

McClory 

Springer 

Coute 

McCulloch 

Stafford 

Corbett 

McDade 

Stlnson 

Cramer 

Mclntlre 

Taft 

Cunningham 

McLoskey 

Talcott 

PurtlTi 

MacGregor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Curtis 

MallUard 

Thomson,  Wis 

Dague 

Martin,  Calif. 

Tollefson 

Derounlan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Tupper 

Derwlnskl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Utt 

Devlne 

Mathlas 

Van  Pelt 

Dole 

May 

Wallhauser 

Dwyer 

Meader 

Weaver 

Ellsworth 

Michel 

Westland 

Plndley 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Whalley 

Pino 

MllUken 

Wharton 

Ford 

Minshall 

Wldnall 

Foreman 

Moore 

Wilson,  Bob 

Prellnghuysen 

Morse 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Morton 

Wydler 

Oavin 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Glenn 

Nelsen 

Younger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Halleck  McCormack 

The  Clerk.  The  tellers  agree  in 
their  tally.  The  total  number  of  votes 
cast  is  433,  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  received  256,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  received  175,  pres- 
ent 2. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack, is  duly  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  88th 
Congress,  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast. 

The  Clerk  appoints  the  following  com- 
mittee to  escort  the  Speaker-elect  to  the 
chair:  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Speaker-elect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  88th  Congress,  who  was 
escorted  to  the  chair  by  the  committee 
of  escort. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  88th  Congress,  the  re- 
sult of  this  election  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  m.e.  I  was  told  I  was  ahead  in  the 
early  returns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  getting  a  little  tired 
of  losing  these  elections  to  you  Demo- 
crats, but  I  have  not  given  up. 

And  as  long  as  I  lost,  I  am  happy  to 
have  lost  to  one  of  the  ablest,  fairest, 
and   most   friendly  men   I  have  ever 


known  In  my  Life.  He  has  proved  him- 
self all  of  these  things  as  Speaker  of  the 
past  Congress,  as  I  am  sure  he  shall 
prove  them  as  the  Speaker  of  this  Con- 
gress.   He  is  one  of  my  longtime  friends. 

Will  you  permit  just  a  personal  remi- 
niscence? I  came  here  first  in  1935,  and 
I  was  the  lone  Republican  Member  from 
Indiana.  That  was  a  rather  sorr>-  situa- 
tion, and  we  were  outnumbered  then 
more  than  we  are  now. 

To  say  I  was  nervous  when  I  made  my 
first  speech  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  in- 
volved an  item  in  an  appropriation  bill 
of  real  importance  to  me  and  of  even 
greater  importance  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

I  was  ti-ying  as  best  I  could  to  .solicit  a 
little  help  on  the  majority  side  amon^ 
some  of  the  freshman  Members  with 
whom  I  had  become  ricquaintcd.  After 
my  presentation,  surprised  was  I  to  have 
a  man  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  get  up.  I  did  not  even  know  him, 
and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know  me.  He 
came  to  my  assistance,  and  eveiTthing 
turned  out  all  right.  That  man  was  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  John 
McCormack. 

To  the  newcomers  on  both  sides  o^  the 
aisle  may  I  say  that  in  my  opinic^you 
are  entering  upon  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, exciting,  and  rewarding  expe- 
riences of  your  life.  You  will  feel  here  as 
I  felt  back  in  1935  the  warmth  of  per- 
sonal friendship  and  the  strength  of  a 
helping  hand. 

Now,  beyond  that  may  I  say  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we,  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
like  the  people  on  your  side  of  the  aisle, 
will  devote  our  energies  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country.  There  will  be  dif- 
ferences among  us,  but  they  shall  be  dif- 
ferences that  do  not  involve  malice,  do 
not  involve  ill  will,  but  are  simply  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  among  people 
of  good  will.  So,  we  shall  do  the  best  we 
can,  resE>onsible,  as  I  hope  all  of  us  shall 
be,  for  the  well-being  of  this  great  land 
of  ours. 

So,  Members  of  the  House,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  to  present  to  you  the 
Speaker  of  all  of  us  for  this,  the  88th 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  My  distinguished 
colleagues  and  dear  friends,  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  generous  remarks  made 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Halleck]  in  again  present- 
ing me  to  my  colleagues  to  occupy  the 
high  and  responsible  ofHce  of  Speaker  of 
this  great  body.  I  was  deeply  touched  by 
the  action  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
yesterday  in  caucus  in  again  selecting  me 
as  their  choice  for  Speaker  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  By 
that  action  they  conveyed  to  me  a  mes- 
sage of  friendship  and  respect  w-hich  I 
shall  always  cherish. 

I  am  also  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
action  of  the  House  today,  despite  the 
fact  as  Mr.  Halleck  previously  stated, 
that  in  the  early  returns  I  was  behind, 
the  Democratic  stronghold  came  in  and 
I  was  elected  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  the  Speaker  of  this  great  body. 

The  oflBce  of  Speaker  is  a  great  trust. 
It  has  two  main  responsibilities:  one  po- 
litical,  as  leader   of   his  party   in   the 
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House:  the  other  parliamentary,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Those  who  served  with  me  in  the  past 
know  that  as  majority  leader  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  be  fair  in  debate  or  other- 
wise although  I  was  always  vigorous  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  As  Speaker  I  hope  that  during 
the  past  year  I  exercised  that  judgment 
that  carries  out  the  trust  that  is  im- 
posed upon  any  man  who  i.s  Speaker  of 
this    great    body. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  I  shall  always 
protect  the  dignity  and  the  prerogatives 
of  this  great  body.  I  shall  always  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  Members  under  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Further  than  that, 
not  only  as  Speaker  but  as  John  McCor- 
mack, as  an  individual — because  it  is  a 
part  of  my  basic  code  of  life — I  shall  al- 
ways be  fair  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  My 
office  will  be  open  and  I  shall  be  always 
glad  for  a  visit. 

We  have  our  party  diCferences,  but  if 
on  the  personal  level  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  for  any  of  my  colleagues,  my 
ofiBce  doors  are  always  open  and  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
that  I  possibly  can. 

This  is  no  occasion  for  extended  re- 
marks on  my  part  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Charlie  Halleck,  of  course,  has 
raised  the  question  in  a  humorous  way. 
and  in  a  humorous  way  I  respond,  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  pre- 
senting Speakers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  Democrats,  and  that 
he  is  looking  forward  to  the  day  when. 
I  suppose,  a  Democrat  will  be  presenting 
him. 

Of  course,  the  judgment  of  the  people 
last  fall  was  sound.  I  am  satisfied  and 
I  am  confident  that  with  the  policies  that 
the  Democratic  Party  enunciates  and 
which  we  hope  our  Republican  friends 
will  support  the  people  in  their  wisdom 
will  pursue  the  same  course  for  many, 
many  years  to  come,  not  only  as  they  did 
last  fall,  reelecting  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  in  this  case  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

So,  Charlie,  with  aU  my  respect  for 
you  and  my  friendship  for  you,  I  hope 
your  ambitions  will  be  long  delayed. 

I  love  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  sei-ved  in  this  body  for  35  years,  the 
greater  part  of  my  public  life.  The  at- 
mosphere of  this  room  permeates  my 
mind  everj'  minute  of  the  day  I  am  sit- 
ting here.  Every  day  is  a  new  day  to  me, 
as  if  I  were  a  new  Member.  This  is  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world.  I 
am  proud  of  the  record  of  this  body,  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense and  a  firm  foreign  policy.  "Vfk  have 
a  strong  Congress,  and  in  the  ^y6rld  of 
today  the  fact  that  we  have  a  strong  Con- 
gress that  stands  for  strength  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  connection  with 
the  clash  that  exists  in  the  world  today 
and  imposed  upon  free  peoples  and  free 
nations  by  international  communism,  an 
evil,  sinister  movement,  determined  upon 
world  doniination. 

We  have  had  bipartisan  support  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  foreign  affairs 
and  national  defense  throughout  the 
years  without  regard  to  whether  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  country  was  a 
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Democrat  or  Republican.  The  national 
interest  of  our  country  is  transcendent 
and  is  superior  and  over  and  above  the 
arena  of  F>olitics.  I  hope  that  the  bipar- 
tisan policy  will  continue  during  this 
Congress  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will. 
For  not  only  involved,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
way  of  life  and  the  form  of  government 
in  which  we  believe,  but  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  way  of  hfe  that  chil- 
dren and  your  children's  children  of  all 
Americans  are  going  to  possess,  because 
as  I  see  it  this  is  being  decided  today  for 
the  world  of  tomorrow  for  many  years 
to  come.  That  depends  upon  the  sound 
judgment  of  those  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, the  penetrating  minds  looking  into 
the  future  as  far  as  the  human  mind 
can  look,  their  courage  in  forming  and 
carrying  out  policy  not  only  at  the  execu- 
tive level  but  on  the  congressional  level. 
Each  cooperating  with  the  other,  is  go- 
ing to  bring  about  assured  success. 

That  will  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
live  in  a  world  in  which  we  believe  and 
under  the  form  of  government  that  we 
possess  today.  It  will  mean  that  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  will 
live  under  the  same  form  of  government 
and  in  the  same  kind  of  world.  As  I  see 
it,  that  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
not  only  to  us  of  this  generation  but 
to  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 
Their  fate,  their  future  outlook  are  be- 
ing decided  now.  That  enters  into  every 
consideration.  Politics  has  no  relation- 
ship to  it  when  we  pass  upon  those  great 
questions  of  national  defense  and  of 
sound  foreign  policy  that  will  assure 
success  for  ourselves  and  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

I  am  proud  of  this  House.  I  am  proud 
of  its  record.  I  am  proud  of  the  bi- 
partisan policy  that  has  existed  through- 
out the  years.  I  am  confident  that  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years,  with  the  shift 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  favor  in 
the  last  several  months,  we  will  be  able 
to  capitalize  on  that  shift  and  roll  back 
the  forces  of  atheistic,  international 
communism  and  ultimately  bring  about 
the  world  of  peace  that  we  all  seek. 

When  any  great  crisis  arose  in  our 
country,  as  we  look  through  history,  who- 
ever occupied  the  White  House  rose  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  his  day.  Cer- 
tainly today  we  have  in  the  White  House, 
in  President  Kennedy,  a  man  of  great 
ability,  a  man  of  keen  and  penjetrating 
mind,  a  man  who  evaluates  soundly,  and 
a  man  of  unlimited  courage. 

With  such  a  leader  and  with  a  strong 
Congress  acting  in  cooperation  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  result;  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  liberty  will  prevail. 

Again  I  thank  you,  my  colleagues,  for 
the  courtesies  you  have  extended  me 
and  particularly  again  I  should  like  to 
thank  my  Democratic  colleagues  for  se- 
lecting me  yesterday  as  their  nominee 
for  Speaker. 

I  now  ask  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
all  time,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson],  to  administer  the  oath. 

Mr.  VINSON  then  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormack] 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 
The  SPEAKER.  According  to  prece- 
dent, the  Chair  will  swear  in  all  Members 
at  this  time.  The  Members  will  rise. 
The  Chair  will  now  administer  the  oath 
of  office. 

The  Members  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  rose  and  the 
Speaker  administered  to  them  the  oath 
of  office. 


MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  have 
been  directed  by  that  caucus  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  Democratic  members 
have  selected  as  majority  leader  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Albert. 


MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  conference,  I  am  di- 
rected by  that  conference  to  notify  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck, 
has  been  selected  as  minority  leader  of 
the  House. 


ELECTION     OF     CLERK,     SERGEANT 
AT    ARMS,    DOORKEEPER,    POST- 
MASTER, AND  CHAPLAIN 
Mr.  WALTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution   (H.  Res.  1)    and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

That  William  M,  Miller,  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  H.  H.  Morris,  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, be,  and  he  Is  her3by.  chosen  Post- 
master of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp,  DI).  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby 
chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
oflfer  a  substitute  to  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  before  doing  so  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI  for 
a  motion. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
that  there  be  a  division  of  the  question 
on  the  resolution  so  that  we  may  have  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Chaplain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution 
providing  for  the  election  of  the 
Chaplain. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to., 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
substitute  to  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

nesolvcd.  That  Harry  L.  Brookshlre.  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 


That  WUliam  R.  Bonsell,  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatlves; 

That  Tom  J.  Kennamer.  of  the  StatJB  of 
Missouri,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Door- 
keeper  of   the   House   of   Representatives; 

That  Beecher  Hess,  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen  Postmaster  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  substitute  resolution  was  rejected 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Pennsylvania. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to.       I 
The     SPEAKER.    Will     the     officers 

elected  present  themselves  in  the  well  of 

the  House. 

The  officers -elect  presented  themselves 

at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 

oath  of  office.  i 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE  OF 
ORGAMZA-nON  OF  ^OUSE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  2)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  Inform  that  body  that  a  quorum 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  as- 
sembled; that  John  W.  McCormack.  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  elected  Speaker;  and  Ralph  R. 
Roberts,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  3)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  notify 
the  President  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Albert;  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Walter  ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Halleck. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  IN- 
FORM THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  THE  SPEAKER  AND 
THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H,  Res.  4)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


\ 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  Instructed  to 
Inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elected 
John  W.  McCormack,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Speaker,  and 
Ralph  R.  Roberts,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  5)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, together  with  aU  appUcable  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  be,  and  they  are  here- 
by, adopted  as  the  Riiles  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, with  the  foUowlng  amendment  there- 
in as  a  part  thereof,  to  wit: 

Strike  out  subsection  (p)  of  rule  X  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(p)  Committee  on  Rules,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  members." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  under  discussion 
at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  12 
to  15  members. 

This  resolution  will  do  no  more  nor 
less  than  make  permanent  the  rule  un- 
der which  we  operated  during  the  87th 
Congress. 

The  experience  of  the  last  2  years  has 
allayed  every  fear  which  was  expressed 
at  the  time  the  temporary  rule  was 
adopted. 

Opponents  of  this  resolution  contended 
that  if  it  was  passed  it  would  lead  to 
packing  and  purging  of  all  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  to  floods  of  closed  rules 
being  reported,  and  to  other  conse- 
quences too  dire  to  contemplate. 

The  experience  of  the  87th  Congress 
under  ^two  Speakers  has  proved  that 
thes^ears  were  imfounded.  Now  our 
RepuRican  friends  want  to  purge  and  to 
pack:  they  want  to  purge  a  Democrat 
and  pack  on  a  Republican. 

This  change  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  did  not  dismantle  the  Committee 
on  Rules  or  undermine  its  authority. 

It  had  no  adverse  effect  on  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 


It  did  not  alter  the  prerogatives  of 
the  chairman  or  any  other  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

All  it  did  was  to  establish  the  princi- 
pal of  majority  rule  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
make  the  Committee  on  Rules  the  serv- 
ant and  not  the  master  of  the  House. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  a 
12 -man  committee. 

Historically  the  Rules  Committee  has 
consisted  of  an  odd  number  of  members 
during  many  Congresses. 

Under  the  permanent  rules  of  the 
House  every  committee  of  the  House  has 
an  odd  number  of  members  except  the 
Committee  on  Rules  where  a  tie  vote 
thwarts  the  entire  legislative  process. 

Opponents  of  this  resolution  argue 
that  it  is  not  needed — that  under  other 
procedures  the  majority  may  always  ex- 
press its  will. 

Any  Member  who  has  served  in  this 
House  as  much  as  one  term  knows  that 
as  a  practical  matter  this  is  not  true. 

They  talk  about  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  procedure  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  under  which 
debate  is  limited  and  the  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  is  denied. 

This  procedure  is  one  under  which  his- 
torically, except  on  very  rare  occasions, 
major  legislation  is  not  considered. 

They  talk  about  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

This  is  only  a  safety  valve,  which  may 
be  used  to  circumvent  not  only  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  but  all  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 

If  we  were  to  start  reporting  a  large 
nimiber  of  major  bills  of  a  controversial 
character  under  discharge  petitions,  we 
might  as  well  abolish  the  committee 
system. 

We  would  be  denying  ourselves  the  use 
of  those  procedures  which  have  been  de- 
veloped through  the  years  for  the  or- 
derly consideration  of  legislation. 

This  extraordinary  procedure  is  cer- 
tainly no  substitute  for  the  general  rules 
Of  the  House. 

Tliey  talk  about  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Eyery  time  a  matter  is  brought  out  un- 
der the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure, 
the  same  Members  who  oppose  this  reso- 
lution resort  to  every  kind  of  dilatory 
tactic,  every  kind  of  delay,  every  kind 
of  fUibuster  which  the  rules  of  the  House 
make  possible. 

Calendar  Wednesday  is  limited  in 
scope. 

This  is  not  a  procedure  designed  to 
protect  majority  rule:  This  rule  is  avail- 
able only  to  committees. 

We  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  have  a 
reasonable  oppwrtimity  to  have  major 
legislation  considered  under  the  regular 
rules  of  the  House.  j 

This  is  the  issue  here.  \         , ' 

I  hope  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  ejqaired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distingmshed  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
It  is  unwise,  it  is  unnecessary,  it  is  inad- 


visable, and  I  think  it  is  highly  improper 
that  we  adopt  it  at  this  time.  It  is  no 
secret  that  I  was  against  this  sort  of 
move  2  years  ago.  My  view  did  not  pre- 
vail at  that  time.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  membership  was  increased  from 
12  to  15. 

If  I  understand  the  majority  leader 
correctly — and  I  do  not  have  to  elaborate 
here  on  the  high  respect  and  regard  I 
have  for  him— he  said  that  many  things 
we  prophesied  did  not  come  to  pass. 

Let  me  comment  on  that  by  saying 
from  what  I  could  observe  it  did  not  make 
much  difference  that  the  membership  of 
the  Rules  Committee  was  increased  from 
12  to  15.  An  education  bill  came  before 
the  committee  of  15  in  1961  and  it  was 
defeated  decisively  in  committee.  I  re- 
call that  subsequently  an  omnibus  educa- 
tional facilities  bill  was  called  up  on 
Calendar  Wednesday,  bypassing  the 
Rules  Committee.  What  happened? 
The  House  of  Representatives  correctly 
refused  to  consider  it.  by  a  vote  of  242 
to  170. 

I  say  the  pending  proposal  is  unwise. 
You  will  observe  that  this  is  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  committee  membership. 
In  the  resolution,  reference  is  made  to 
the  1946  Reorganization  Act  that  estab- 
lished the  size  of  the  committees.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  change  the  basic  act  with  respect 
to  numbers.  Certainly,  temporarily  we 
have  increased  numbers,  but  never  have 
we  attempted  to  make  the  change  peima- 
nent  before  today. 

May  I  say  the  arguments  for  this  prop- 
osition are  based  on  erroneous  and  in- 
valid assumptions.  Even  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive— for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard, and  for  whom  I  have  come  down 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  fought 
for  things  he  said  were  important,  some 
of  them  not  very  popular  back  home  in 
my  area— has  stated,  "I  hope  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  kept  to  its  present 
number,  because  we  can't  function  if  it 
isn't.  We  are  through  if  we  lose.  Our 
whole  program,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
emasculated." 

I  say  the  record  disproves  that. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  with 
all  humility,  that  the  President's  state- 
ment is  something  of  an  affront,  not  only 
to  the  Republican  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  on  which  I  served  at  one 
time,  but  to  all  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee — and  I  am  not  so  sure  the  af- 
front does  not  apply  to  the  whole  Con- 
gress, because,  after  all.  it  is  our  busi- 
ness, our  responsibility,  to  legislate  for 
the  good  of  this  country. 

I  say  that  the  record  disproves  the  va- 
lidity of  the  President's  contention  be- 
cause the  Republican  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  for  years,  including  the 
last  2  years,  have  helped  to  vote  out  rules 
on  highly  controversial  measures,  many 
of  them  they  did  not  believe  in.  Who  can 
stand  up  here  and  say  that  the  Members 
on  my  side,  and  I  say  generally  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  did  not  support  meas- 
ures that  needed  to  be  enacted? 

There  are  times  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee should  not  report  measures.  I 
have  been  majority  leader  twice.  I  am 
proud  we  had  a  Rules  Committee  that 
had  courage  enough  and  stamina  enough 
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to  stand  up  against  reporting  measures 
to  the  floor,  many  of  which  would  have 
bankrupted  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

So  I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
is  reported  by  any  legislative  committee, 
whether  the  Rules  Committee  is  15  or  12. 
has  its  fair  chance  of  being  considered 
on  the  floor. 

I  trust  the  resolution  will  be  voted 
down,  and  that  then  we  can  proceed  to 
the  adoption  of  rules  of  the  House  as 
they  existed  before  the  past  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
venture  that  at  the  time  that  we  de- 
bated this  issue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
87th  Congress  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  did  not  even  know 
that  the  resolution  which  we  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  limited  to  the  87th  Congress.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
thought  at  that  time  that  we  were  per- 
manently changing  the  ratio  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  15  to  10.  So,  this 
is  not  a  new  issue  confronting  us  today. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  maintain 
the  committee  at  15. 

Now,  I  had  hoped  that  this  issue  would 
not  come  up.    I  can  say.  and  I  think  with 
all  sincerity,  that  the  leadership  coop- 
erated with  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members    of    the    Committee    on    Rules 
throughout  the  87th  Congress.      I  know 
of  no    ffort  at  any  time  on  the  part  of 
the   Speaker   or   anyone  else  associated 
with  the  scheduling  of  legislation  to  run 
roughshod  over  the  Committee  on  Rules 
or   any    other    committee.      Early    this 
winter  some  of  our  Members,  upon  re- 
turning here,  began   talking  about  the 
21-day   rule   and  of  curbing  the  juiis- 
diction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.     I 
was  opposed  to  this  and  it  was  my  feel- 
ing that  the  matter  would  be  resolved 
without    any    difficulty    and    that    the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  not 
join  issue  in  light  of  existing  full  coop- 
eration between  him  and  the  Speaker. 
That  did  not  happen.    So,  here  today  we 
are  debating  the  matter  all  over  again. 
Now,  let  us  reduce  this  thing  to   its 
fundamentals.    We  are  told  that  this  is 
a  packing  device.    That  is  a  word  that 
so  many  people  use.    I  have  heard  this 
committee  compared  to  a  court.    It  has 
no  relationship  to  a  court,  as  everybody 
knows.    It  is  an  agency  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  created  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  legislating.     For  80 
years  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  not 
even  a  standing  committee  of  the  House. 
In  five  Congresses  the  Speaker  did  not 
even    appoint    a    Committee    on   Rules. 
The  membership  has  been  5,  11,  12.  14, 
and  15  at  various  times.    The  notion  that 
there  is  something  sacrosanct  about  the 
number  is  not  so. 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  "packing."  I 
read  in  the  press — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  so  or  not,  but  I  read — 
and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  want  someone  to 
correct  me— that  at  the  Republican 
conference  on  yesterday  the  conference 
voted  unanimously  145  to  nothing,  as  I 


read  it,  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion here  today  so  that  an  amendment 
could  be  offered  which  would  provide  for 
a  Committee  on  Rules  of  9  to  6  rather 
than  10  to  5.  Now,  if  I  am  wrong  about 
that,  I  hope  that  the  minority  leader  will 
correct  me.  Am  I  wrong  about  that  news 
report? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Surely. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  was  down  at  the 
White  House,  and  the  gentleman  was 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  BOGGS      Yes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  I  was  not  here 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  caucus.  But  I 
think  his  understanding  of  what  hap- 
pened is  correct,  and  shortly  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird]  will 
explain  that  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

What  this  means  is  that  this  so-called 
packing  issue  has  gone  out  the  window. 
The  Republican  opposition  wants  to 
pack  the  committee  by  adding  a  Repub- 
lican and  purge  it  by  removing  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Surely. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  true  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  a  member 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  composed  of  a 
membership  of  15  to  10,  is  it  nof 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  has  been  that 
way  since  we  have  been  here? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Right. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  the  gentleman  think 
of  us  putting  two  or  three  more  Demo- 
crats on  that  committee  just  because  the 
gentleman  wanted  to  get  something  out 
of  that  committee  that  the  gentleman 
could  not  oth^erwise  get  out? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  a  legislative  committee. 
The  Rules  Committee  is  procedural,  but 
the  gentleman  has  not  rephed  to  my 
statement,  because  I  said  to  the  gentle- 
man if  there  be  a  principle  involved — and 
I  think  there  is— I  think  the  principle  is 
whether  or  not  democracy  works,  and  not 
one  of  packing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  yield  me  additional  time? 

May  I  have  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Back  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress, some  people  proposed  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  CoLMER],  be  purged  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
Speaker  Rayburn— God  bless  his  soul— 
and  said  "Mr.  Speaker,  this  cannot  hap- 
pen." I  was  opposed  to  it.  Now  I  am 
opposed  to  a  proposition  today  which 
will  purge  from  this  committee  Congress- 
man SiSK  if  the  Republican  proposition 
is  adopted,  because  that  is  exactly  what 
it  means. 


Members  of  the  House  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
who  is  my  good  friend,  made  a  speech 
here  in  1961  and  here  is  what  he  said.  I 
quote  from  him  directly : 

I  remember  In  the  83d  Congress  when  we 
won  by  a  majority  of  6,  at  which  time  we 
packed  the  Rules  Committee,  If  one  wants 
to  use  that  term,  2  to  1  or  8  to  4,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  15  to  10,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  30  to  20.  The  principle 
Is  a  sound  principle  and  I  think  In  this 
Instance  we  make  a  mistake  as  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  oppose  this  basic  proposal. 

In  other  words,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  was  saying 
was  that  had  the  Republicans  elected  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
HalleckI  would  have  had  his  way.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would  be 
15  to  10  Republicans  rather  than  15  to  10 
Democrats.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
would  be  15  to  10  Republicans  rather 
than  15  to  10  Democrats.  Yet  no  one 
would  call  this  purging  or  packing  these 
two  committees. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  not  a  legislative  committee.  It 
is  a  poliey  committee  and  designed  to 
respond  to  the  majority  whether  it  be 
Republican  or  Democratic. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  in 
changing  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  a  legisla- 
tive committee  and  the  matter  of  a 
2-to-l  ratio  on  legislative  committees 
has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  is  a  committee  which  has  more  to 
do  with  the  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  any  other  body  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Exactly.  Let  me  make 
this  one  final  point,  and  I  do  not  say  this 
in  any  partisan  way.  I  address  this  to 
my  dear  friends,  my  colleagues  who 
come  from  the  South.  I  like  to  use  the 
expression  that  the  great  former  Speaker 
used:  "I  am  a  Democrat  without  prefix 
or  suffix."  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat. I  am  proud  to  be  a  southerner 
and  a  native  of  Mississippi.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  coimtry  on 
earth— the  United  States  of  America. 

There  were  many  people  who  pre- 
dicted that  those  of  us  who  said  democ- 
racy ought  to  work,  that  the  majority 
ought  to  be  able  to  assert  its  will,  that 
435  Members  ought  to  be  able  to  vote 
rather  than  just  6  Members  on  an 
issue,  that  we  were  going  to  be  defeated. 
What  really  happened?  I  look  over 
here  and  I  see  my  great  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
sitting  in  Congress.  He  defeated  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Harold.  McSween,  who 
voted  the  other  way. 

Then  I  look  about  and  I  see  a  yotmg 
man  from  Georgia  sitting  back  here. 
He  looks  like  a  very  fine  man.  I  was 
devoted  to  Judge  Davis.     He  was  very 
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close  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  .  He  toojc  the 
well  of  this  House,  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, and  predicted  all  of  these  dire 
things.  Well,  there  sits  this  young  man. 
I  am  sorry  that  Judge  Davis  is  hot  here. 

I  could  go  on  and  call  this  roll.  Over 
here  on  your  side  I  saw  today  the  dis- 
tinguished new  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Governor  Scranton.  and  God 
bless  him.  I  think  he  is  going  to  make 
a  great  Governor.  But  I  remember  how 
he  voted  on  this  issue,  and  I  look  back 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
Member  who  sits  on  the  Republican  side 
who  voted  to  let  democracy  work  who 
was  defeated. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
from  the  South  who  are  afraid,  "Do  not 
be  afraid.  The  Democratic  Party  "is 
being  built  stronger  than  ever  in  the 
South."  I  am  glad  the  Republicans  are 
making  strides  in  the  South.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  our  country.  It  Is 
good  to  have  a  strong  two-party  system. 

But  these  are  the  issues.  I  trust  that 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa will  prevail. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Lmro]. 

rAIXFLAT    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  first  to  review  where  we  are 
In  the  House  proceedings.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  I  understand,  will 
move  the  previous  question  after  his 
hour  has  expired.  We  will  have  a  vote 
on  whether  to  put  the  previous  question 
at  that  time.  If  the  previous  question 
motion  carries,  debate  will  be  ended  and 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  88th  Congress. 

1  believe  it  is  most  important  that  to- 
day we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss fully  and  fairly  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  have 
been  many  times  during  my  10-year  pe- 
riod of  service  here  in  the  House  when 
I  have  heard  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  criticize  various  House  rules. 
This  Is  the  proper  time  to  give  real  con- 
sideration to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
motion  on  the  previous  question  will 
fall.  If  this  motion  fails  it  is  my  in- 
tent to  see  that  the  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  Republican  conference 
yesterday  are  offered. 

The  fairplay  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  line 
6,  p«ige  1,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  amendments  therein  as  a  part 
thereof,  to  wit:  Strike  out  subsection  (p) 
of  rule  X  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(p)  Committee  on  Rules,  to  consist  of 
15  members  (9  majority  and  6  minority)." 

That  rxUe  XI  Is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the   end  thereof: 

"(r)  All  House  standing  and  Investigative 
committee  staffs  shall  be  composed  40  per 
centum  of  members  selected  by,  responsible 
to,  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  a  majority 
of  minority  committee  members." 

That  rule  XXVIU.  clause  2,  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  In- 
serting a  colon,  and  adding  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  time  for  discussion  on  con- 
ference reports  shall  be  divided,  with  60  per 


centum  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
majority  party  and  50  per  centijm  by  the 
minority  party." 

I  do  not  see  why  the  majority  party 
should  fear  these  amendments.  They 
should  be  willing  to  debate  them  indi- 
vidually, and  then  vote  them  up  or  down. 
By  moving  the  previous  question  ade- 
quate debate  on  these  amendments  can- 
not be  had  and  it  would  not  give  the  mi- 
nority party  an  opportunity  to  present 
its  case  fully  and  thoroughly. 

In  this  last  election  48  percent  of  the 
American  people  voted  for  Republican 
congressional  candidates.  It  is  true  that 
as  far  as  the  membership  is  concerned  we 
have  only  40  percent  of  the  Members. 
But  we  feel  that  as  a  minority  party  we 
should  be  given  recognition  for  that  40 
percent  membership  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  if  representative  gov- 
ernment is  truly  to  work.  We  are  not 
asking  for  48  percent;  we  are  asking  for 
40  percent  which  represents  our  member- 
ship. 

It  should  be  vmderstood  that  if  I 
should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
a  member  of  the  majority  party  in  some 
future  Congress,  I  would  support  these 
very  same  amendments  for  the  minority. 
These  fairplay  amendments  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  vital  so  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  have  tine 
two-party  interplay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  these  amend- 
ments. The  first  proposed  amendment 
to  the  rules  providing  for  fairplay  would 
establish  that  the  Rules  Committee  be 
made  up  of  15  members.  We  will  not 
argue  with  the  majority  if  they  insist  on 
that  particular  number.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  numbers  game  as  far  as  the 
total  membership  is  concerned,  but  this 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  mi- 
nority would  have  the  same  representa- 
tion on  this  committee  as  we  have  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
same  ratio  that  prevails  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  same  ratio 
that  prevails  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. That  Is  40  percent,  which 
is  our  representation  in  the  House. 

The  second  amendment  would  provide 
that  40  percent  of  the  committee  staffs 
would  have  to  have  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  minority. 

The  majority  party  has  access  to  a 
tremendous  amount  of  help  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government. 

The  minority  party  is  in  a  position 
where  it  has  responsibilities  to  a  vast 
segment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  do  not  have  adequate 
stafllng  of  many  of  the  committees.  This 
would  provide  that  40  percent  of  those 
staffs  would  have  the  approval  of  a'Tina- 
Jority  of  the  minority. 

The  th^d  amendment  which  we  would 
like  to  propose  with  the  approval  of  the 
Republican  conference  would  provide 
that  the  minority  party  would  have  equal 
time  of  conference  reports.  Legislation 
today  is  being  written  more  and  more  in 
conference.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  minority  party,  in  order  to  present 
adequately  its  position  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  to  the  American  people,  be 
given  the  assurance  that  when  a  confer- 
ence report  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  minority 
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party  under  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  recognized  for  one- 
half  of  the  time. 

These  are  the  three  amendments  we 
propose.  But  if  the  previous  question  is 
voted  down,  it  gives  an  opportunity  for 
other  amendments  that  may  have  been 
discussed  by  other  Members  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
previous  question  will  be  voted  down. 
Certainly  the  minority  party  cannot  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  supports  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  as  set  forth  in  the 
Albert  resolution,  because  they  do  not 
give  proper  protection  to  the  minority. 
We  in  the  minority  are  simply  asking 
for  fairplay. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
born  a  Democrat,  I  have  lived  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  I  will  die  as  a  Democrat.  I 
learned  the  philosophy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  at  the  knee  of  my  father, 
who  echoed  the  philosophy  he  heard  at 
the  knee  of  his  father  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  be- 
lieve in  that  philosophy  today  as  I  be- 
lieved in  it  then.  Principles  do  not 
change  with  the  times.  I  still  live  in  the 
shadow  of  that  which  I  learned  in  my 
youth,  in  full  cognizance  of  the  fact  that, 
while  being  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  I  have  the  right  to  disagree  and 
not  be  disagreeable. 

I  am  not  a  party  hack  and  I  am  not  a 
party  pawn.  Let  us  get  the  record 
straight.  I  am  opposed  to  the  packing, 
fixing,  stacking,  or  whatever  other 
synonym  you  may  use,  whether  it  comes 
from  my  own  side  of  the  aisle  or  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  prin- 
ciple of  packing  is  wrong,  no  matter  who 
advances  it,  whether  it  be  from  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  side,  and  it  is 
on  principle  that  I  speak  and  address  you 
today. 

As  dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation,  I 
declined  to  call  a  caucus  on  this  subject. 
I  held  this  was  a  matter  of  decision  and 
determination  for  each  individual  to 
make  with  himself,  his  constituency  and 
his  conscience.  I  accept  that  rule  my- 
self and  feel  confident  that  I  echo  the 
wishes  and  the  will  of  my  constituency, 
which  has  sent  me  here  for  22  years, 
longer  than  any  man  in  the  history  of 
my  district.  So  I  think  I  represent  their 
wishes.  My  conscience  dictates  that  I 
stand  up  to  the  principles  in  which  I 
believe.  If  I  failed  to  rise  here  today  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  my  posi- 
tion I  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  seat 
which  I  occupy  in  this  House. 

Walk  with  me  in  spirit  down  to  the 
Jefferson  Memorial.  Lift  your  eyes  and 
read  what  is  written  in  that  circle  above 
the  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

I  have  pledged  upon  the  altar  of  God 
eternal  hostility  to  any  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  n:ian. 

That  is  the  principle  Involved  here 
today.  This  may  not  be  the  most  sophis- 
ticated group  of  individuals  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  most  naive. 
We  all  know  that  this  proposition  is  a  de- 
vice for  control.  This  is  changing  the 
rules  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  moment. 
This  is  a  device,  not  even  subtle,  to  use 
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the  tyranny  of  control  by  numbers  over 
the  Rules  Committee. 

It  was  50  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day, 
that  the  then  called  liberals  in  the  House 
changed  the  rules  of  this  body  and 
wrested  the  power  of  tyranny  and  con- 
trol over  the  minds  of  individuals  from 
the  then  Republican  Speaker  Joe  Can- 
non. The  fight  was  led  by  that  great 
Missourian  Champ  Clark  who  became 
one  of  our  great  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  almost  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  backed 
up  by  that  great  Alabaman  Oscar  Under- 
wood from  the  South — yes.  And,  inci- 
dentally, I  might  say  I  have  no  objection 
to  being  called  a  southern  Democrat.  I 
am  proud  of  it  and  I  hope  I  always  hold 
my  head  high  and  say,  "Yes,  classify  me 
as  a  southern  Democrat,  if  you  \nill ;  you 
pay  me  tribute  and  homage,  and  do  me 
honor." 

What  did  these  liberals  do  50  years 
ago?  They  formed  a  Rules  Committee 
to  wrest  the  power  of  tyranny  from  the 
then  Speaker  of  the  House.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Orleans  has 
told  you  this  is  a  permanent  piece  of 
legislation.  He  is  correct,  and  therein 
is  the  danger.    There  is  the  real  danger. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  and  dear  friend  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  it  is  just  as  important  to 
wrest  undue  power  from  six  Members  as 
the  House  wrested  such  imdue  power 
from  one  Member  in  the  past? 

Mr.  irfBERT.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
this  House  be  worked.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority here  should  prevail  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  this  House  should  have 
the  power  and  control  over  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  wants.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  1  man,  6  men,  or  20  men. 
The  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
real  issue.  Any  time  218  Members  of 
this  body  want  a  bill  considered  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  they  Just  have  to  walk 
a  few  steps  and  sign  a  discharge  petition 
and  the  fact  that  the  majority  does  not 
sign  such  a  petition  means  that  they  do 
not  want  it. 

It  is  the  principle  of  majority  rule  that 
I  fight  for  today,  be  it  on  a  committee  or 
in  the  House  itself.  Packing  is  not  ma- 
jority rule;  packing  is  the  exercise  of 
tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men  which 
Jefferson  cried  out  against  and  to  which 
I  subscribe.  Packing  a  committee  or  a 
court  is  repugnant  to  the  democratic 
processes  and  I  denounce  it. 

Anybody  who  believes  in  majority  rule 
cannot  support  this  insidious  device  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  duly  constituted 
Committee  on  Rules  as  provided  in  the 
Reorganization  Act. 

It  should  be  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  the  membership  of  this  House 
and  particularly  to  my  southern  col- 
leagues to  review  the  names  of  the  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  have 
joined  together  to  send  letters  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  urging  them  to  pack  the 
Rules  Committee, 
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This  list  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
anything  I  may  say  here  today.  Read 
the  list  and  ask  yourselves  if  you  accept 
the  philosophy  of  how  many  of  these 
organizations  from  the  NAACP  down  to 
the  very  end. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  see  some  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  South  and  some 
of  my  conser\'ative  Republican  friends 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  phalanx- 
like with  such  organizations. 
Here  is  the  list ; 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People:  Roy  Wllklns.  executive 
secretary. 

American  Veterans  Committee;  Murray 
Gross,  national  chairman. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union:  John  deJ. 
Pemberton,  Jr..  executive  director. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America:  John 
W.  Edeiman,   Washington  representative. 

International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers :  James  B.  Carey,  president. 
Friends  Comnaittee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion: Edward  F.  Snyder,  executive  secretary. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations : 
Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hlrsch,  director,  religious 
action  center. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League:  Mike 
Masaoka.  Washington  representative. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees:  Arnold  8.  Zander, 
president. 

American  Jewish  Committee:  A.  M.  Sonna- 
bend,  president. 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America :  Mat- 
thew Gulnan.  secretary-treasurer. 

Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice: 
Rev.  Robert  Zoerhelde,  vice  chairman. 

American  Newspaper  Guild:  Charles  A. 
Perlik,  Jr.,   secretary-treasurer. 

United  Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agricul- 
tural Workers  of  America:  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
president. 

National  Farmers  Union:  James  Patton, 
president. 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith: 
Benjamin  R.  Epstein,  national  director. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  (U.S.  SecUon)  :  Dr.  Dorothy  H. 
Hutchinson,  president. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action:  Joseph 
L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  vice  chairman. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO: 
Walter  P.  Reuther,  president. 

American  Jewish  Congress :  Rabbi  Joachim 
Prlnz.  president. 

Catholic  Council  on  Civil  Liberties:  Mat- 
thew Clarke,  Washington  representative. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees: 
Ashby  G.  Smith,  president. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority:  Miss  Marie 
Barksdale,  executive  director. 

Jewish  War  Veterans:  Morton  L.  London, 
national  commander. 

United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  &  Plastic 
Workers  of  America:  George  Burdon,  presi- 
dent. 

Coun^l  for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ :  Dr.  Ray  Gibbons, 
director. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters:  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  president. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  us  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  had  hoped  today  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  that  would  deal 
with  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. However,  it  becomes  very  obvious 
today  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  would 
be  to  help  the  RepubUcan  minority 
defeat  the  proposition  of  the  previous 


question  and  thus  to  attack  the  leader-^ 
ship  from  this  side  of  the  aisle;  therefore, 
there  are  a  number  of  us  who  have  intro- 
duced and  will  introduce  a  House  resolu- 
tion to  accomplish  our  purpose.  This 
resolution  w,ill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  I  am  happy  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter],  has 
agreed  with  me  that  he  would  join  in  a 
request  that  it  be  heard  by  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  satisfied  therefore  this  House 
will  at  a  later  date  be  able  to  work  its 
will  on  this  question.  Those  of  us  who 
want  this  action  to  be  taken  will  have 
our  day  in  court.  We  have  no  right  to 
ask  for  more.  I  hope  therefore  that  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
be  supported  and  a  large  majority  cast 
for  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  The  basic  issue  involved  in 
my  resolution  will  be  fully  discussed  soon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  an  hour  ago  I  listened  with  very 
rapt  attention  to  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent speeches  I  have  heard  in  a  long, 
long  time,  when  our  beloved  Speaker, 
and  my  good  personal  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  John  Mc- 
CoRjtACK.  assumed  the  speakership  of 
this  House  for  the  88th  Congress. 

In  his  great  address,  it  is  true,  he  indi- 
cated his  rather  firm  conviction  and  be- 
lief that  perhaps  all  of  the  virtues  which 
have  come  to  mankind  throughout  the 
centuries  now  rest  within  the  confines  of 
his  own  political  party,  while  all  of 
the  vices  to  which  men  have  fallen  vic- 
tim throughout  the  centuries  l^longed 
to  those  of  us  who  may  be  me^l>ers  of 
the  opposite  party.  There  may  be  some 
disagreement  about  that. 

But  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  dis- 
agree with  that  which  the  Speaker  said 
when  he  called  upon  the  membership  of 
this  House  to  cast  aside  partisanship 
in  the  consideration  of  the  great  Issues 
that  come  before  us.  So,  despite  some 
peculiar  statements  which  have  been 
made  here.  I  shall  not  make  a  political 
speech  or  attempt  to  make  a  political 
Issue  out  of  the  problem  that  now  con- 
fronts us. 

Let  me  fix  In  your  minds  clearly.  If  I 
may,  my  position.  I  have  the  very  firm 
conviction  that  it  Is  just  as  ethically  and 
morally  wrong  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  pack  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  purely  poUtical  purposes  and 
to  gain  his  way,  whether  he  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  Repubhcan,  as  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to  attempt  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  in  order  to  get  a  Judicial 
decision  that  will  please  him  and  go  the 
way  he  wants  it  to  go;  or  just  as  wrong 
morally  and  ethically  as  for  a  great  labor 
leader  to  attempt  to  pack  a  Jury  in  order 
to  get  an  acquittal  of  a  criminal  charge 
sigainst  himself. 

I  say  to  you  that  such  Is  wrong,  that 
it  is  evil,  that  regardless  of  whether  we 
are  Democrats  or  Republicans  we  should 
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have  the  manhood  and  the  moral  fiber 
to  stand  up  and  denounce  that  which  is 
evil  and  is  wrong,  and  to  vote  against  it. 
because  there  can  be  nothing  gained 
permanently  by  doing  that  which  we 
know  in  our  own  hearts  and  souls  is 
wrong.  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee  I  am  just  a 
bit  provoked,  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened by  statements  to  the  effect  that  leg- 
islation will  be  emasculated  in  our  com- 
'  mittee  imless  the  committee  is  packed  by 
the  addition  o£  three  new  members 
which,  of  course,  in  turn  would  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  of  the  committee 
itself. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record,  as  the  late 
Al  Smith — by  the  way,  a  great  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party — often  said  in 
the  past.  There  are  about  20,000  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  in  each  Con- 
gress. Out  of  that  number  relatively 
few  ever  come  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  for  90  percent  are 
stopped  in  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  House.  Do  we  hear  nothing  about 
their  being  obstructionists?  No.  Many 
of  them  are  stopped  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  of  this  House,  the 
great  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  some 
other  great  committee  where  we  have 
very  able  and  honest  men.  That  is  where 
such  bills  are  stopped. 

Let  us  look  further  at  the  record  for 
a  moment  as  to  what  happened  when  we 
had  only  12  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, 8  from  the  majority  and  4  from 
the  minority  party,  and  I  refer  to  the 
86th  Congress.  Requests  for  hearings 
were  made  for  146  bills.  Hearings  were 
held  on  124,  and  rules  were  granted  to 
send  to  the  floor  for  consideration  111 
of  those  bills.  Only  five  rules  were  de- 
nied. One  of  the  bills  that  was  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  not  heard,  was 
passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  eight 
under  suspension,  and  some  were  super- 
seded by  other  bills  when  mistakes  were 
found  in  them. 

Nineteen  Senate  bills  came  before  the 
House  committee  in  the  86th  Congress. 
There  were  requests  for  hearings  on  that 
number,  and  hearings  were  held  on  15. 
Fourteen  rules,  out  of  the  15  requested, 
were  granted. 

Does  that  look  as  if  there  was  any 
blocking  of  the  House's  right  to  vote  on 
this  legislation? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  for  another 
moment.  Reference  was  made  a  while 
ago  as  to  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  get 
a  vote  on  any  bill  any  time  it  pleases  by 
signing  a  discharge  petition.  In  the  last 
24  or  25  years  there  have  been  only  2  dis- 
charge petitions  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House,  out  of  some 
212  discharge  petitions  filed.  Does  that 
look  as  if  the  great,  bad  ogre,  the  Rules 
Committee,  whether  it  be  made  up  of 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  has  been 
blocking  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  working  its  will?  Ohly  one  bill 
was  passed  on  a  Calendar  Wednesday. 
Dozens  were  turned  down. 

I  say  to  you,  this  whole  proposal,  this 
whole  suggested  resolution,  is  simply  to 
cover  up,  and  to  control  the  actions,  po- 
litically if  you  please,  of  a  conmiittee  of 


this  Congress,  something  that  is  morally 
and  ethically  wrong,  and  you  and  I 
know  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 'to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  talking  today  about  a  question 
that  has  been  debated  in  this  House  ever 
since  most  of  us  were  born,  as  to  what 
to  do  about  the  Rules  Committee.  It  will 
be  debated  when  we  are  gone.  Every- 
thing has  been  said  about  it,  I  think, 
that  can  be  said.  Certainly  I  have  de- 
bated it  on  numerous  occasions.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  an  extended  debate 
because  I  have  not  the  allotted  time. 

As  you  were  told  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HebertI,  the  Rules 
Committee  was  set  up  in  order  to  take 
away  the  power  of  one  man  to  deter- 
mine what  should  come  before  this 
House.  This  is  an  effort  to  put  it  back 
where  it  came  from. 

The  previous  Speaker,  our  beloved 
friend.  Mr.  Rayburn.  did  not  want  it  as 
a  permanent  proposition,  and  he  wrote 
the  resolution,  or  had  it  written,  that 
fixed  it  as  a  one-term  proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
plain  words  to  some  folks  who  come  from 
my  part  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life. 
I  have  never  voted  anything  but  the 
Democratic  ticket.  I  have  some  prefixes 
and  sufBxes  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs],  my  distinguished 
friend,  said  he  did  not  have.  I  am  a 
conservative  Democrat,  I  am  a  southern 
Democrat,  and  I  believe  my  country's 
welfare  is  more  important  than  any 
political  party  and  I  further  believe  that 
this  matter  of  packing  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee affects  more  closely  our  area  of 
the  country  than  anywhere  else. 

If  this  resolution  passes,  you  all  know 
what  it  means,  and  it  will  happen  again, 
and  that  is  to  say  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent wants  a  bill  passed  or  the  Speaker 
wants  a  bill  submitted  to  the  floor,  he 
gets  it.  Now,  I  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  discretion  about  this  matter 
so  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  could  do 
now  like  they  have  done  in  the  past,  at 
least  give  the  matter  some  looking  over, 
give  it  some  consideration  and  a  little 
time,  so  that  the  country  might  know 
what  some  of  these  measures  are  about. 
I  hope  none  of  my  southern  friends  are 
going  to  be  complaining  around  here 
when  certain  measures  come  up  that  are 
going  to  come  up.  and  come  up  quite 
promptly,  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
packed  again.  And,  I  hope  that  when 
they  go  to  vote  on  this  resolution  that 
they  will  remember  that  there  are  some 
things  involved  in  this  that  will  greatly 
and  adversely  affect  their  States:  not 
just  how  many  people  should  be  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  or  who  shall  govern 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  But,  it  is 
known  that  there  are  many  important 


things  to  our  part  of  the  country  that 
are  involved  in  this  packing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  as  it  was  2  years  ago. 
And,  I  hope  that  at  least  those  Members 
who  voted  against  the  packing  before 
will  see  fit  to  do  the  same  thing  again, 
because  I  believe  it  is  vital  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  States,  and  I  know  there 
are  some  things  that  will  be  coming  up 
that  I  know  you  will  be  against.  Do  you 
want  it  to  come  out  of  the  committee 
like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
or  some  other  committee  one  day,  get  a 
rule  the  next  day.  bring  it  up  the  next 
day  before  you  have  a  chance  to  study 
it  and  know  what  it  is  about  and  pro- 
viding your  people  an  opportunity  back 
home  to  express  their  views  to  you? 
Now,  I  am  not  talking  about  civil  rights. 
We  got  licked  on  that.  It  should  have 
taught  us  a  lesson,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
did  not. 

Let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
the  new  Members  who  will  soon  learn 
this  procedure,  we  are  here  in  a  very 
difficult  fiscal  situation.  We  have  run 
deficit  budgets  for  years  and  years  and 
years  on  top  of  years.  We  have  increased 
our  debt  until  the  interest  on  it  is  twice 
what  the  whole  budget  was  when  I  came 
to  the  Congress.  And,  we  are  over  $300 
billion  in  debt  now.  And.  there  will  not 
be  but  2  or  3  months  from  now 
when  you  will  be  called  upon  to  again 
increase  the  debt  limit,  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  it  if  you  pass  the  kind  of 
a  budget  that  the  papers  say.will  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  which  will  be  ^{le  largest 
budget  presented  to  this  or  «^ny  other 
country  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  while  along  with  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  asked  to  vote  a  tax  cut  while 
you  increase  expenses.  Now,  are  you  go- 
ing to  put  yourself  in  a  position  like  that? 
Are  you  going  to  yield  up  every  little 
leverage  or  every  little  weapon  you  may 
have  to  defeat  measures  so  unsound? 
Are  you  going  to  yield  some  of  your  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges  here  today  that 
are  going  to  adversely  affect  your  people 
for  the  next  20  years?  If  you  do.  that  is 
your  business  and  none  of  mine.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  vote  on  the  roll- 
call  like  they  would  vote  if  this  was  a 
secret  ballot,  and  I  would  have  no  fear  of 
its  consequences. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  including 
the  following  editorial  from  yesterday  s 
Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.C..  which 
expresses  my  views  completely,  succinct- 
ly, and  accurately: 

Rules  Fight 

As  aJl  brave  men  must,  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK  talks  confidently  of  leading  his  forces 
to  victory  In  tomorrow's  battle  over  the 
size  of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  And 
perhaps  the  vote  will  vindicate  him  on  this 
score. 

But  we  do  not  think  the  Speaker  Ls  justi- 
fied In  his  gloomy  forecast  of  party  failure 
if  the  size  of  the  committee  is  restored  to 
12  instead  of  15.  Mr.  McCorm.*ck  did  not 
go  as  far  as  the  President,  who  said  last 
month  that  his  program  would  be  emascu- 
lated unless  the  committee  Is  again  enlarged. 
But  the  Speaker  did  suggest  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats, as  the  majority  party,  could  not  A\s- 
charge  their  responsibilities  with  a  12-mem- 
ber  Rules  Committee. 

The  facts,  in  our  judgment,  do  not  support 
this  despairing  view.  Someone  has  to  decide 
which  bills  will  be  brought  before  the  House 
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for  action  and  which  will  not.  Otherwise 
chaos  would  result.  For  years,  luitU  severe 
pressure  by  the  newly  elected  President 
brought  about  the  packing  of  the  Rules 
Committee  In  the  87tli  Congress,  that  group 
did  the  job.  And  on  the  whole  it  did  well. 
If  the  Rules  Committee  should  be  packed 
again  with  com|ftalsant  members  so  that  It 
becomes  nothing  more  than  a  rubberstamp. 
then  ttie  Speaker,  presumably  acting  by  di- 
rection of  the  President,  wUl  decide  which 
bUls  will  be  voted  on  and  which  will  not. 
If  such  a  situation  appeals  to  the  House, 
all  well  and  good. 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  pack  the  Rules  Committee  In  order  to 
get  a  vote  on  any  bill  which  a  majority  of 
the  Members  wants  to  vote  on.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  a  bill  that  is  bottled 
up  in  the  committee  can  be  brought  to  the 
floor.  The  simplest,  perhaps.  Is  through  a 
petlUon  signed  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
House  membership.  This  Is  more  difficult, 
of  course,  than  cracking  the  whip  over  a 
packed  committee.  But  it  Is  not  unduly 
difficult  If  the  desire  Is  there. 

The  real  difficulty  arises  In  the  case  of 
admlnlstratlon-backed  bUls  to  which  House 
Memb%r8  are  opposed,  but  for  which  they 
■  would  have  to  vote  for  political  reasons  If 
the  measures  should  be  brought  to  the  floor. 
In  these  situations,  the  reluctant  Members 
are  happy  to  see  the  bills  burled  In  the 
Rules  Committee  and,  of  course,  will  not 
sign  discharge  petitions.  But  It  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  the  Rules  Committee 
Is  thwarting  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
every  House  Member  knows  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  resolution  offered 
•by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  to  fix  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  at  15  members. 

The  issue  here,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether 
the  various  bills  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  are  or  are  not  good  and 
sound  bills.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
whether  the  decision  as  to  the  merits  of 
legislation  reported  favorably  from  the 
various  standing  committees  of  the  House 
should  be  made  by  the  House  itself  or  by 
a  single  committee  of  the  House. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  it 
is  well  or  proper  for  any  committee  or 
group  of  Members  to  hold  a  veto  over 
the  action  of  the  House  as  a  whole.  I 
cannot  support  the  theory  that  the  right 
to  determine  whether  a  particular  bill  re- 
ported by  a  standing  committee  should 
or  should  not  be  passed  can  properly 
be  de]egat<>d  to  any  small  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  believe  these  deci- 
sions can  only  be  made  by  the  House  as 
a  whole.  If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
Members  of  the  House  have  to  be  pro- 
tected from  themselves  by  having  the 
Committee  on  Rules  make  decisions  for 
them,  then  we  have  no  business  con- 
tinuing to  serve. 

The  enlargement  of  the  committee  is 
intended  to  facihtate  its  proper  func- 
tion which  is  simply  to  determine  the 
circumstances  under  which  legislation 
will  be  considered  by  the  House,  and  to 
prevent  the  committee  from  improperly 
exercising  the  function  of  passing  finally 
and  ultimately  on  the  merits  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
open  attempt  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  control  directly  one 
of  the  most  powerful  committees  of 
Congress.  Executive  control  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  means  another 


step  toward  a  HiUer-type  rubberstamp 
Congress.  Already  the  Supreme  Court 
has  dangerously  usurped  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress.  This  cold,  blatant 
bid  to  further  dominate  Congress — this 
time  by  the  executive  branch — is  a  stark, 
naked  attempt  to  deprive  the  people  of 
a  direct  voice  in  national  affairs  and  na- 
tional legislation. 

In  1961  the  rule-packing  forces  were 
led  by  the  House  Speaker,  an  oflBcer  of 
our  own  choosing  in  the  legislative 
branch.  This  time  the  rule-packing 
campaign  is  commanded  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  openly,  which  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional, unwarranted,  and  unneces- 
sary effort  to  usurp  the  power  of  Congress 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Executive  packing  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  first  step  to  launch 
the  Nation  on  another  Federal  wild- 
spending  spree.  It  is  the  first  step  of 
the  Washington  plarmers  to  nationalize 
education,  to  control  and  nationalize 
medicine  and  hospitalization,  and  to  le- 
galize and  establish  a  domestic  peace 
corps.  It  will  lead  to  expanded  welfare 
and  so-called  depressed  area  giveaways, 
also  needless  additional  foreign  aid.  It 
will  be  a  grandiose  freedom  ride  on  a  na- 
tional scale  and  further  regimentation 
of  the  States,  local  communities,  and  the 
individual. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  packing  of  the 
Rules  Conmijttee  are  for  constitutional 
government.  We  are  for  States  rights, 
rights  of  conununities,  and  individual 
freedom.  We  are  for  a  sound  dollar 
which  will  benefit  all  of  the  American 
people,  but  most  of  all  the  workingman. 
We  are  for  a  balanced  budget.  We  are 
for  eliminating  deficit  financing.  We 
are  for  fiscal  responsibility. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  be  preserved  and 
kept  fiscally  sound  and  the  value  of  our 
dollar  protected  and  gold  protected,  we 
must  defeat  this  nefarious  attempt  to 
pack  and  make  a  rubberstamp  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  which  will 
Increase  the  size  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  12  to  15  members.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  minimum  change  which  is 
needed  to  deal  with  the  power  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  block  legislation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  consisting  of  12  or  15  or  any 
other  number  of  members,  should  be 
able  to  determine  the  substantive  merit 
of  particular  legislation.  Yet,  this  is 
exactly  the  role  the  Com^nittee  on  Rules 
has  assumed.  And  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  Judge  Smith,  has  said  candidly 
and  unequivocally  that  a  12-member 
committee  is  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
servative bloc.  I  will  vote  for  the  15 
members,  but  I  believe  more  basic  re- 
forms are  necessary  to  overcome  the 
obstructionism  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  regrettable 
that  the  House  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  adoption  of  the  21 -day 
rule  and  the  7-day  rule  on  conference 
ref)orts. 

The  21 -day  rule  would  provide  that, 
if  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  adversely 
report,  or  fail  to  report  within  21  cal- 
endar days  after  reference,  any  resolu- 


tion pending  before  the  committee  pro- 
viding for  an  order  of  business  for  the 
consideration  by  the  House  of  any  pub- 
lic bill  or  joint  resolution  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  committee  of  the  House,  on 
days  when  it  shall  be  in  order  to  call  up 
motions  to  discharge  committees  It  shall 
be  in  order  for  the  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported such  bill  or  joint  i^solution  to 
call  up  for  consideration  by  the  House 
the  resolution  which  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  adversely  reported  or  failed  to 
report.  Therefore,  the  House  could 
make  its  own  decisions  on  recommenda- 
tions made  to  it  by  its  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

The  7-day  rule  on  conference  reports 
would  permit  the  House  to  send  bills 
passed  by  both  It  and  the  Senate  to  a 
House-Senate  conference,  after  7  legis- 
lative days  of  inaction  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  Thus,  the  entire  House,  not 
merely  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  could  decide 
whether  or  not  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  21 -day  rule 
was  adopted  by  the  8 1st  Coiigress,  and  it 
worked  very  well  in  194&-50  in  bringing 
important  measures  to  the  House  floor 
for  a  vote.  For  example,  it  brought  an 
anti-poll-tax  bill  and  a  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  to  the  floor  for  a  successful 
vote,  and  It  forced  action  on  hoxising  and 
minimum  wage  bills.  In  fact,  seven  of 
the  eight  measures  brought  to  the  floor 
by  use  of  the  21-day  rule  passed  the 
House.  . 

The  mere  expansion  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  15  will  not  necessarily  enable 
the  House  to  deal  effectively  and  con- 
structively with  the  multitude  of  crucial 
and  pressing  domestic  and  international 
problems  this  Nation  faces.  In  fact,  even 
with  an  enlarged  committee,  vital  legis- 
lation was  blocked  in  the  87th  Congress. 
The  administration  was  blocked  on  2 
major  bills,  aid  to  education  and  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  and  was  also 
stopped  cold  on  22  other  bills.  Among 
the  bills  drafted  and  voted  out  by  legis- 
lative committees  and  bottled  up  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  were:  The  mass 
transit  bill,  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  bill,  bills  to  provide  grants  for 
medical  and  dental  school  construction 
and  loans  for  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents, three  migratory  labor  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  reported  by  the  House 
committee,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mittee, and  a  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  school  districts  which  are 
segregated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  unfinished  busi- 
ness facing  America  is  civil  rights.  It 
is  very  doubtful  that  the  15-member 
committee  will  clear  civil  rights  meas- 
ures. Therefore,  the  21-day  rule  Is  es- 
sential to  prevent  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  blocking  effective  civil  rights 
legislation. 

To  regain  its  constitutional  and  neces- 
sary role  as  the  major  policymaking  and 
problem -solving  branch  of  Government. 
Congress  must  revise  its  organization 
and  operations. 

For  example,  the  House  must  have  the 
power  to  send  bills  to  a  House-Senate 
conference  to   work  out  differences   in 
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House  and  Senate  versions,  when  a  con- 
ference has  been  blocked  by  inaction 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

The  House  must  also  overcome  its  in- 
ability to  consider  home-rule  legislation 
for  the  District  oS  Colvmibia.  The  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  never  permitted  a  home -rule  bill  Jo 
reach  the  floor  for  a  vote,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  five  times  since  1948 
the  other  body  has  passed  home-rule 
legislation,  both  major  party  platforms 
have  advocated  it  since  1948,  and  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy have  all  supported  home  rule. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  o(  the  Congress. 
This  resolution  is  identical  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  577  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  87th  Congress.  The  pro- 
posed committee  composed  of  seven 
Representatives  and  seven  Senators 
would  make  a  full  study  of  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Congress  and 
recommend  improvements  to  strengthen 
it,  simplify  and  expedite  its  work,  im- 
prove its  relations  with  other  branches  of 
Oovemment,  and  enable  it  to  meet  its 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

The  committee's  studies  would  include 
the  organization  and  operation  of  each 
House  of  Congress  and  the  relation  be- 
tween them,  their  relations  with  other 
branches  of  Oovemment,  and  the  em- 
plosmient  and  remuneration  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  two  Houses,  their 
committees,  and  Members. 

The  committee  would  also  study  the 
structure  of,  and  relation  between,  the 
various  committees,  the  rules,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  practices,  and  precedents 
of  either  House,  and  the  matter  of  con- 
solidation and  reorganization  of  commit- 
tees and  their  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  establishment 
of  this  committee  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  make  recommendations  which,  if 
adopted,  will  enable  the  Congress  to  func- 
tion as  a  truly  representative  and  demo- 
cratic body,  able  and  willing  to  effectively 
enact  legislation  cm  all  the  major  prob- 
lems of  today. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  admonitions  of  some  that  a  freshman 
Congressman  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  out  on 
this  vitally  important  matter.  We  are 
not  debating  a  temporary  change  of  the 
numerical  composition  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  was  done  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  what  is  done  today  will  result 
in  a  permanent  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  important  committee. 

As  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  has  so  elo- 
quently said,  this  proposed  change  in  the 
rules  is  not  designed  to  give  a  broader 
representation  on  the  committee  so  that 
bills  might  be  more  carefully  considered, 
but  the  move  appears  to  be  prompted  to 
suit  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  Very 
well  a  movement  so  motivated  to  serve 
the  hour  could  rise  up  to  haunt  this  au- 
gust body  in  the  years  ahead  as  we  strive 
to  save  our  country  from  bankruptcy  and 
prevent  further  usurpation  of  oiir  indi- 
vidual freedoms. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  sage  ad- 
vice of  Judge  Smtth,  the  wise  and  ex- 


perienced chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, could  be  so  blindly  igrnored  in 
reaching  a  decision  on  the  issue.  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  in  his  remarks,  and  if 
in  taking  this  position  I  am  labeled  as  a 
southern  Democrat  or  a  conservative.  I 
shall  accept  the  label  and  be  proud  of 
the  name. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  in  my 
himible  opinion  the  effort  being  made  to- 
day to  pack  the  Rules  Committee  will  ul- 
timately destroy  the  effectiveness  of  this 
committee  in  determining  the  orderly 
consideration  of  legislation  by  this 
body.  As  I  have  said  before,  rather  than 
attempt  to  pass  a  measure  by  manipulat- 
ing the  membership  of  a  committee,  may 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  authors  of 
this  resolution  attempt  to  have  their  leg- 
islation conform  to  the  majority  wishes 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
listen  to  the  argiunents  of  some  of  oiu- 
friends,  one  would  think  that  there  is 
something  sacred  in  the  number  12  for 
the  Rules  Committee.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  pointed  out, 
the  Rules  Committee  at  one  time  was 
five,  an  odd  number.  Another  time  it 
was  11,  an  odd  number.  The  odd  num- 
ber enables  the  majority  vote.  A  6-to-6 
vote  means  that  a  rule  is  not  reported 
out.  If  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  SMrrn], 
took  the  floor  and  said  that  a  6-to-6  vote 
would  be  an  affirmative  vote,  the  gentle- 
man would  be  on  sounder  ground.  But 
a  6-to-6  vote  is  a  negative  vote. 

I  have  always  felt  throughout  the 
years  that  the  Rules  Committee  should 
be  a  majority.  Two  years  ago  we  did 
not  make  it  13  because  we  wanted  to  keep 
the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  If  we  went  to  13 
there  would  be  9  Democrats  and  4  Re- 
publicans, and  we  did  not  want  to  dis- 
turb the  ratio.  That  is  an  agreement 
which  has  existed  between  the  parties 
and  the  leadership  for  years,  that  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  there  would  be  a 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  Also  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  would  be  15  to  10. 
We  are  not  going  to  try  and  disturb  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now, 
although  you  give  us  the  precedent  for 
doing  so  in  the  action  of  your  conference 
yesterday  when  you  wanted  a  Rules 
Committee  of  15,  with  6  on  the  minority 
side.  We  could  construe  that  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  understanding  over  the 
years,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  see 
no  intention  of  doing  so  now. 

The  Republican  conference  yesterday 
agreed  to  the  proposition  of  15.  There 
is  no  principle  involved  in  connection 
with  the  size  of  a  committee.  It  is 
purely  a  procedural  matter.  In  what 
position  will  my  Republican  friends  be 
when  now  they  admit  the  committee 
should  be  composed  of  15  members  when 
they  vote  against  the  15-man  committee 
when  that  vote  comes  up  in  the  House, 
as  I  expect  it  will  a  little  later  in  the 
afternoon? 


The  great  majority  of  my  Republican 
friends — you  note  I  say  the  "great  ma- 
jority"— have  opposed  the  15-man  com- 
mittee in  the  past.  Now  they  say  a  15- 
man  committee  is  desirable  by  a  division 
of  9  of  the  majority  and  6  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

If  one  studies  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  will  find  that 
there  is  not  one  committee  which  divides 
among  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  to  consist  of  27  members,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  to  consist  of  25  members,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  to  con- 
sist of  25  members,  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  know  of 
when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  write 
into  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  number  that  shall  be  on 
the  majority  side  and  the  niunber  that 
shall  be  on  the  minority  side.  That  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  discussion  from 
Congress  to  Congress  between  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties.  Then  when  there 
is  a  little  embarrassing  situation  in  one 
party  or  another,  we  recognize  that  and 
we  sort  of  get  together  and  take  care  of 
it.  For  example,  we  have  increased  any 
number  of  committees.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  under  the  rules  is  27.  It 
is  now  35.  We  will  have  to  keep  that 
increase  a  little  later  by  resolution  of 
this  Congress.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations under  the  rules  is  43.  It  is 
now  50. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency under  the  rules  is  27,  and  it  is  now 
30.  The  Committee  on  Education  under 
the  rules  is  25.  and  it  was  31  in  the  last 
Congress  and  it  will  be  31  in  this  Con- 
gress. So  on  down  the  line.  I  can  name 
any  number  of  other  committees  where 
under  the  rules  there  is  prescribed  a 
certain  membership,  but  actually  in  the 
last  Congress  and  in  the  past  Congresses 
their  membership  is  greater  than  the 
rules  provide.  In  each  Congress  we  had 
to  provide  for  that  and  we  will  have  to 
do  it  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  in  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  when  I  talked  on  this 
matter  that  in  no  instance  where  we 
have  increased  the  number  of  members 
on  a  committee  has  it  been  for  the  sort 
of  purpose  that  is  here  involved? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man please  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  statement  that  I  made 
heretofore — and  he  realizes  that  he  and 
I  have  sat  together  as  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  to  work  out  the  division 
on  the  committees — will  he  agree  with 
me  that  in  no  instance  when  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  on  a  committee  for 
a  particular  Congress  has  it  ever  been 
done  for  the  purpose  that  is  perfectly 
obvious  here  in  connection  with  this  in- 
crease from  12  to  15? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  what 
is  perfectly  obvious  is  the  fact,  as  I  hope, 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  will  want 
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to  make  the  Committee  on  Rules  more 
representative  of  the  will  of  the  House, 
and  enable  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  major  measures.  Now.  to  answer 
specifically  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
will  say  this.  I  cannot  answer  for  every 
Congress  in  the  past,  but  we  have  sat 
down  and  ironed  these  things  out,  and 
the  committees,  practically  all  of  them, 
are  greater  in  number  than  is  provided 
by  the  rules.  So  there  is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  number  of  members  on  the 
committees.  That  is  what  I  am  empha- 
.sizing. 

As  Sam  Rayburn  said  2  years  ago — and 
I  quote; 

I  think  the  House  should  be  allowed  on 
great  measures  to  work  its  will  and  it  cannot 
work  Its  win  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is  so 
constituted  ns  not  to  allow  the  House  to  pass 
on  those  things. 

That  is  a  sound  proposition.  With  an 
even  number  of  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  it  constitutes  as  to  many 
measures  a  means  of  denying  the  House 
the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  important 
legislation.  The  step  we  took  2  years 
ago  was  a  wise  one.  The  step  we  took  2 
years  ago  was  a  proper  one.  The  step 
we  are  now  about  to  take,  to  make  this 
number  permanent,  if  the  resolution  is 
adopted,  is  a  sound  one  because,  if  my 
Republican  friends  by  any  chance  should 
win  2  years  from  now.  they  will  not  be 
faced  with  this  situation  that  faces  us 
today. 

Iliis  is  a  procedural  matter  and  from 
every  angle  that  anyone  can  look  at  it, 
the  number  of  15  members  on  this  com- 
mittee should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  state 
the  parliamentary  situation.  As  I  un- 
derstand from  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Laird]  ,  a  sepa- 
rate vote  will  probably  be  demanded  on 
the  previous  question,  which  I  shall  move 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The 
position  of  the  majority  is  that  the  vote 
should  be  "yea"  on  the  previous  question 
and  "yea"  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  understanding  that  if  the  res- 
olution offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  be  defeated,  immediately 
thereupon  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
f  Mr.  SmithI  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  will  be  recognized  to  offer 
the  rules  of  the  87th  Congress  as  the 
rules  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  majority  leader  is 
not  in  a  position  to  know  whom  the 
Speaker  will  recognize  on  the  disposition 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  249,  nays  183,  not  voting  1, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  3] 
TEAS— 249 


Abbitt 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews 

-Ashley 

Ash  more 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass 

Beck  worth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Bongs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonr.er 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Byrnes 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casev 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga 

Davis.  Tenn 

Dawson 

Delancy 

Dent 

Denton 

Dicgs 

Din  gel  1 

Donohue 

Dorn 

r>owdy 

Downing 

Dovle 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fovintaln 

Eraser 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Oannatz 

Gan.- 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 


Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 


Griffiths 

Hagan.  Ga, 

Hagen,  Calif, 

Haley 

Hunna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

H.i'.vkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

H-mphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

If~hord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

.Tohnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Ijandrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lestnski 

Libonati 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 
McDowell 

McPall 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mmish 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OBrien,  HI. 

OBrien,  N.Y. 

GHara,  HI, 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

NAYS — 183 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Mich 

Berry 

Betta 


Perkins 

Philbin 

Pike 

Pilcher 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purccll 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  Germain 
St.  Onge 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

tJllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanllc 

Vinson 

Waggon  ner 

Walter 

Watson 

Watts 

W^eltner 

White 

Whltener 

Wickersham 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 


Broyhlll,  N  C. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Bruce 

Burton 

Bvmes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Ccderberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Derounian 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dole 

Dw>-er 

Ellsworth 

Flndlev 

Fino 

Ford 

Foreman 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

ttarvey,  Mich. 

Hoeven 


Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kllburn 

King,  N.T. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

MalUiard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  NY. 

Mllliken 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

OKonskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plrnie 

Poff 


Qule 

Qulllen 

Reid.  Ill 

Reld.  NY. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schcnck 

Schneebcll 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stinson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauaer 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

WhEirton 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WUUams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Murray 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
ASHLEY  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  235.  nays  196,  not  voting  2, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  4] 
TEAS — 235 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bass 

Bates 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Btirkhalter 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Cameron 

Carev 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Qfonte 


Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Doyle 

Dulskl    - 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbstein 

Fa«cell 

Feighan 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 


Praacr- 

Friedd 

FxUton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

GarmatB 

Gialmo 

G'bbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HDllfleld 

Holland 
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Horton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jolinaon,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kareten 

K&rth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogb 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczyiukl 

Landnun 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

I^cdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matlilas 

Matsunaga 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moes 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Asbbrook 

Asbmore 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Baker 

Baring 

Barry 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckwoi^h 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 
Frances  P. 

Bolton, 
Oliver  P. 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Bromwell 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Burton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Da^ls,  Tenn. 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  HI. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Poage 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

OfAYS— 196 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Everett 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Pord 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Puqua 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

GoodeU 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Qubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keltic 

Kllbum 

Kilgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kiuikel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClocy 


Secrest 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sibal 

Sickles 

Slkea 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablocki 


Mcculloch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel         • 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mllllken 

Moore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

Ostertag 

Passman    ■ 

PeUy 

Pillion 

Pimie 

Poff 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Reid,  lU. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rlehlmsn 

Blvers,  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stlnson 


Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 


Waggonner 

Watson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whitten 


Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUaon.  Ind. 
W  Instead 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Younger 


Murray 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

White 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DOMESTIC  PEACE  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
88th  Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  domestic  Peace  Corps,  which  I 
trust  will  win  solid  bipartisan  approval. 

The  legislation  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
posal I  offered  in  the  87th  Congress 
which  won  so  much  public  support. 
Again,  I  emphasize  the  need  for  such 
legislation,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  given 
priority  during  the  current  session. 

Do  we  really  need  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps?  Is  not  this  type  of  volunteer  so- 
cial service  only  needed  by  underdevel- 
oped nations?  What  situations  at  home 
could  possibly  warrant  our  airlifting  vol- 
unteers from  one  city  to  another,  or 
transporting  people  from  one  section  of 
their  home  city  or  county  to  another 
one? 

The  answer  is  this:  The  evils  and  side 
effects  of  an  industrial  and  urban  society 
and  economy.  Such  phenomena  as  the 
dismal  hovels  of  the  underprivileged  in 
our  large  cities,  the  depressed  areas  left 
behind  by  change  in  some  Industrialized 
States  or  the  superfluity  of  talent  and 
manpower  lasring  fallow  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, because  of  the  shrinking  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy. 

But  the  need  does  not  arise  solely  from 
the  economic  facts,  but  rather  from  the 
effect  these  facts  have  had  upon  so  many 
American  lives.  The  bold  fact,  in  fact, 
that  many  of  our  youth,  many  of  our  first 
generation  immigrants,  many  members 
of  minorities  or  backward  areas  cannot 
adjust  to  our  complex  way  of  life,  to 
modern  America  without  new  aware- 
nesses, without  more .  education  and 
training,  without  help. 

Who  can  give  them  that  help?  A  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  of  volunteers  who 
know  the  basics  of  adjustment,  have  the 
education  to  communicate  them,  and 
who  could  afford  the  time  and  expense, 
if  there  were  only  Federal  backing. 

More  specifically,  I  should  like  for  one 
thing  to  see  the  volunteers  of  such  a 
corps  respond  to  the  words  of  David 
Hackett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime,  when  he 
said:  j  . 

We  must  admilt  in  all  honesty  that  we  are 
losing  the  fight  against  delinquency.  Our 
control  and  treatment  services  have  not  been 
able  to  stem  the  tide. 

The  high  rates  of  recidivism  offer  abundant 
evidence  that  correctional  services  cannot  do 


the  Job  alone.  Nor  Is  it  Just  a  matter  of  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  these  services. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  the  end  re- 
sults, and  overall  we  have  not  been  dealing 
with  them  successfully.  Clearly,  we  cannot 
relax  our  efforts  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  corrective  services. 

But  to  win  this  fight,  we  must  prevent  de- 
linquency, not  Just  correct  It. 

Too,  in  addition  to  Hackett 's  warning 
on  delinquency,  there  are  the  following 
figures  on  youth  in  general:  26  million 
young  persons  will  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  1963;  7'2  million  of  them  will  do 
so  before  having  finished  high  school, 
and  2^2  miUion  will  be  grammar  school 
dropouts.  Moreover,  all  of  this  is  com- 
ing about  in  the  context  of  an  economy 
depending  more  and  more  on  automa- 
tion and  dftnanding  even  for  an  appren- 
ticeship that  a  youth  have  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Thus,  as  far  as  a  corps  of  volunteers 
is  concerned,  all  these  youths — the  de- 
linquent, th6  idle,  or  the  struggling  and 
rejected  minority  group  member — are  in 
need  of  the  training,  counseling,  and 
liaison  between  themselves  and  the  con- 
structive world  that  the  volunteers' 
presence  among  them  would  give. 

Also,  I  want  you  to  consider  some  other 
figures  in  conjunction  with  the  youth 
statistics.  These  are  the  various  esti- 
mates available  on  the  shortage  of  social 
workers  in  the  1960's.  In  a  publication 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion recently,  various  leaders  in  their 
fields  emphasized: 

That  only  token  service  is  currently  given 
toward  protecting  children  and  strengthen- 
ing family  life,  and  this  by  overworked  staff 
members. 

For  example,  one-third  of  the  mban 
counties  and  one-half  of  the  rural  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation  have  no  public  child- 
welfare  workers. 

A  broader  view  of  the  facts  is  that  of 
the  dean  of  the  school  of  social  work  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  America  has  less 
than  half  of  the  recreational  workers 
she  needs  and  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
social  workers  in  general. 

Add  to  this,  the  sometimes  too  low 
level  of  education  of  many  social  work- 
ers— only  7  out  of  10  have  their  B.A., 
and  among  probation  offlcers,  three- 
foui-ths  of  the  workers  lack  their  bache- 
lor's degree. 

This  combination  of  many  groping 
youths  with  too  few  counselors  to  guide 
them  brings  only  too  quickly  to  mind 
James  Bryant  Conant's  appellation  of 
"social  dynamite."  Moreover,  it  will,  in- 
deed, be  detonated  unless  America 
brings  her  other  kind  of  social  dynamite 
in  to  work  on  the  problem — her  recently 
graduated  and  capable  young  people,  and 
also,  her  recently  retired,  and  trained 
older  population. 

Too,  would  not  such  an  enlistment  of 
volunteer  talent  not  only  fit  into  the 
present  American  framework,  but  also 
into  the  American  heritage?  Three 
things  make  me  say,  unqualifiedly  "yes." 
The  first  is  the  American  tradition  of 
volunteer  help  and  assistance. 

Americans  from  teen  age  to  old  age 
have  worked  all  through  our  history  and 
development  as  volunteers  in  hospitals, 
supplemented     community     educational 
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efforts,  supervised  play  and  recreation, 
aided  skilled  social  workers,  and  assisted 
with  correctional  and  vocational  rehabil- 
itation. 

My  second  reason,  of  course,  is  the 
success  of  the  foreign  corps.  My  third 
and  last  the  existing  American  frame- 
work and  awareness — the  countless  pro- 
grams, urban  and  rural,  begun  in  the  last 
few  years  under  the  auspices  of  a  private 
foundation  like  the  Pord  Foundation,  or 
under  the  auspices  of  the  more  recent 
Federal  legislation— the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1961. 

In  fact,  a  perfect  example  of  exactly 
how  a  domestic  corps  might  cooperate 
with  these  fund  allocating  programs  is 
the  recent  two-pronged  project  in  cen- 
tral Harlem,  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  two  prongs  or  organizations 
involved  will  be  associated  community 
teams,  and  its  manpowers  will  be  three 
groups  of  volunteers  who  will  work  as 
teaching,  nursery  school,  child  guidance 
personnel,  hospital,  orphanage  and  tem- 
porary custody  institution  aids.  The 
three  groups  will  consist  of  privileged 
youth  from  the  central  Harlem  area,  18 
years  old  and  older;  youths  from  other 
areas;  and  adults,  a^ain  from  central 
Harlem. 

To  me,  this  small  New  York  project  is 
just  a  microcosm  of  my  ideas  for  a  larger 
corps. 

The  great  potential  of  this  legislation 
is  limitless.  I  urgently  appeal  for  its 
early  consideration,  for  like  its  predeces- 
sor, I  believe  it  is  one  idea  worthy  of 
dauntless  enthusiasm  and  unanimous  bi- 
partisan support. 
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tion  as  a  Representative  In  Congress  from 
the  Third  District  of  Mississippi,  effective  at 
noon,  November  14. 

With  every  assurance  of  high  esteem  I  am 
Cordially. 

PaANK  E.  SMrrB, 
Member  of  Congress. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read : 

CONGRESS  or  THE  UNrriD  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C.,  December  20. 1962. 
Hon.  John  Mccormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
U.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Speaker:  Please  be  advised  that  I 
recently  submitted  my  resignation  from  the 
87th  Congress  to  Gov.  Michael  V.  DlSalle  to 
be  effective  at  midnight  December  13,  1962. 

I  have  submitted  my  resignation  in'  order 
to  qualify  for  appointment  by  Governor 
DiSalle  to  the  common  pleas  court  bench 
here  In  my  home  county. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  look 
forward  to  serving  as  a  Member  of  the  88th 
Congress  under  your  leadership,  i  wish  you 
and  th.e  Members  of  the  88th  Congress  the 
best  diu-ing  the  coming  2  years. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  take 
necessary    steps    to    advise    the    appropriate 
officers  at  the  Capitol  of  my  resignation  as  of 
the  above-mentioned  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Cook. 


the  Senate  had  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

S.  Res.  1 
Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  Join  «uch  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  theHouse  of  RepresentaUves  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
antf  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  U  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

S.  Res.  2 
Resolved.  That    the  Secretary   Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


REPORT  OF  COMMTTTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  join  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum 
of  each  House  has  been  assembled  and 
is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
that  he  mar  be  pleased  to  make  has 
performed  that  duty.  The  President 
asked  us  to  report  that  he  '-'ill  be  pleased 
to  deliver  his  message  at  12:30  o'clock 
p.m..  January  14.  1963,  at  a  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses. 


JOINT  SESSION 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MINORITY 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  6)  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  six  minority 
employees  authorized  therein  shall  be  the 
following-named  persons,  effective  January 
3,  1963,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House 
to  wit:  Harry  L.  Brookshlre  and  WUUam  r! 
Bonsell,  to  receive  gross  compensation  of 
•  18.979.13  per  annum,  respectively;  Tom  J. 
Kennamer,  to  receive  gross  compensation  of 
$15,816.94  per  annum;  Beecher  Hess,  to  re- 
ceive gross  compensation  of  tl3,918  03  per 
annum;  Walter  P.  Kennedy  (minority  pair 
clerk),  to  receive  compensation  at  the  basic 
rate  of  »5.000  per  anniun;  and  Donald  H. 
Ackerman,  Jr.,  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  basic  rate  of  $7,000  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HoTTSK  or  Representatives 
Washington,  DC.  November  13    1962 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack 
The    Speaker.    U.S.    House    of    Representa- 
tives. Room  F-4.  the  Capitol.  Washina. 
ton.  D.C. 
Dear  Me.  Speaker:  I  have  today  tendered 
to  the  Governor  of  Mlssffeslppi  my  reslgna- 


ELECTION   OF   MEMBERS   TO   COM- 
MITTEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

resolution  (H.  Res.  7)   and  ask  for  Its 

immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.      That      the      following-named 

Members   be,    and   they   are   hereby,   elected 

members  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 

House    of    Representatives    on    Ways    and 

Means : 

Wn.Bi7R  D.  Mills  (chairman),  Arkansas- 
Cecil  r.  Kino,  California;  Thoicas  J 
OBrien.  Illinois;  Hale  Boocb,  Louisiana- 
EUGENE  J.  KxocH,  New  York;  FbAMX  M 
Karsten,  Missouri;  A.  8.  Herlono  Jr  Flor- 
ida; Wn-LiAM  J.  Green,  Jr.,  Pennsyl'vanla- 
JoHN  C.  Waits,  Kentucky;  Al  Ullman  Ore- 
gon; James  A.  Bttrke.  Massachusetts;  Clark 
W.  Thompson,  Texas;  Martha  W.  GRirnTHs 
Michigan. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  HaU  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  14 
1963.  at  12:30  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  for 
the  piirpose  of  receiving  sxich  communica- 
tion as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  8)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
daily  hotir  of  meeting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZINQ  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  ON  JANUARY  14 
1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
January  14,  1963.  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUoii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 


INTRODUCTION  AND  REFERENCE 
OP  BILLS  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  in- 
troduction and  reference  of  bills  today. 

As  Members  are  aware,  they  have  the 
privUege  today  of  introducing  bills 
Heretofore  on  the  opening  day  of  a  new 
Congress  several  thousand  bills  have 
been  introduced.  It  will  be  readily  ap- 
parent to  all  Members  that  it  may  be 
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a  physical  impossibility  for  the  Speaker 
to  examine  each  bill  for  reference  today. 
The  Chair  will  do  his  best  to  refer  as 
many  bills  as  ix)6sible,  but  he  will  ask 
the  indulgence  of  Members  if  he  is  un- 
able to  refer  all  the  bills  that  may  be 
Introduced.  Those  bills  which  are  not 
referred  and  do  not  appear  in  the  Record 
as  of  today  will  be  included  in  the  next 
day's  RicoBD  and  printed  with  a  date  as 
of  today.  The  Chair  feels  that  he  should 
make  this  statement  at  this  time  so  that 
Members  of  the  House  may  understand. 


January  9 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  9)   and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Ctommlttee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  subcommittees  thereof  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  sessions  and 
recesses  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.    Wjjrfiout    objection, 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
WHIP 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  ifequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time,  and  I  do  so  with  great  personal 
pleasure,  as  I  consider  it  a  high  honor 
indeed,  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  during  the  88th  Congress  the 
distinguished  gaitleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BocGs]  will  serve  as  E>emocratIc 
whip  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  10)  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  this  House 
no  evidence  <rf  a  docmnentary  character  un- 
der the  control  and  In  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  proceaa  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
possession  except  by  Its  permission:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolwd.  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  any  coiui;  In  the  United  State* 
or  a  Judge  thereof,  or  of  any  legal  officer 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  or- 
ders of  such  court  or  JiKlge,  that  documen- 
tary evidence  In  the  possession  and  under 
the  control  of  the  House  is  needful  for  use 
in  any  court  of  Justice  or  before  any  Judge 
or  such  legal  officer,  for  the  promotion  of 
Justice,  this  House  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  during  any  recess  or  ad- 
joximment  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Ck>ngre8s, 
when  a  subpena  or  other  order  for  the  pro- 
diKJtlon  or  disclosure  of  Information  Is  by 
the  due  process  of  any  court  in  the  United 
States  served  upon  any  Member,  officer,  or 


employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
directing  appearance  as  a  witness  before  the 
said  court  at  any  time  and  the  production 
of  certain  and  sundry  papers  In  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  any  such  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House,  be  au- 
thorized to  appear  before  said  court  at  the 
place  and  time  named  In  any  such  subpena 
or  order,  but  no  papers  or  documents  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  produced  in  re- 
sponse thereto;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  any  said  court  de- 
termine upon  the  materiality  and  the  rele- 
vancy^^ the  papers  or  documents  called  for 
in  thf^  subpena  or  other  order,  then  said 
court,  through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents 
shall  have  full  permission  to  attend  with 
all  proper  parties  to  the  proceedings  be- 
fore said  court  and  at  a  place  under  the 
orders  and  control  ot  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  take  copies  of  the  said  docu- 
ments or  papers  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
is  authorized  to  supply  certified  copies  of 
such  doctunents  that  the  court  has  found 
to  be  material  and  relevant,  except  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  shall  any  minutes  or 
transcripts  of  executive  sessions,  or  any  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  in  respect  thereto,  be 
disclosed  or  copied,  nor  shall  the  posses- 
sion of  said  documents  and  papers  by  any 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  be 
disturbed  or  removed  from  their  place  of 
file  or  custody  under  said  Member,  officer, 
or  employee;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
to  any  of  said  cotirts  whenever  such  writs 
of  subpena  or  other  orders  are  issued  and 
served  as  aforesaid. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DENNIS 
CHAVEZ,  A  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  11)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Dennis  Chavez,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

( 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  S. 
KERR 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  12)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate eonsideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Robert  S.  Kerr,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


memory  of  the  deceased,  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  according- 
ly <at  3  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.), 
the    House    adjourned    until    tomorrow 
Thursday.  January  10.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
The  following  executive  communica- 
tions were  submitted  subsequent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  87th  Congress.  2d 
session,  puisuant  to  House  Resolution 
837,  87th  Congress. 

2629.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Lending.  Treasvu-y  Department,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  617); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  837,  87th  Congress. 

2630.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1962.  The  Corporation  Is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(H.  Doc.  No.  618);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  837, 
87th  Congress. 

[Submitted  January  9,  1963] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  period  July  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962,  as 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  476  of  the  87th  Congress,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  102.  of  title  2  of  the  Code  of 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  period  July  1,  1961.  to  June  30.  1962.  as 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  476  of  the  87th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  103  and  104,  of  title 
2  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States^ 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

3.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  transmitting  the  29th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion on  the  work  of  the  cooperative  farm 
credit  system  (including  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board),  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended.  (H.  Doc.  No.  18);  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

4.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on 
title  I  agreements  under  the  Agriculture 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

5.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  title  I  agreements  under  the 
Agriculture  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
480,  B3d  Congress,  .i.-s  amended,  for  the  month 
of  November  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

6.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Serrtce,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I  .igreements  under  the  Agriculture 
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Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  480.  83d  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  for  the  month  of  October 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Chairman.  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Conunlssion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962,  pur- 
suant to  45  Stat.  1222;  16  U.S.C.  715b; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

8.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  "Salariefi  and 
expenses.  White  House  Police."  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 

I  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
I    mental  estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 

to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
J   amended   (31  U.S.C.  665);    to  the  Committee 

on  Appropriations. 

9.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  "Salaries  and 
exiJenses,  U.S.  Secret  Service."  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

10.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  rejxjrtlng  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Division  of  Disbursement"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  has  been  reapportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

11.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  "Administer- 
ing the  public  debt"  for  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  VS.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

12.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Com- 
pensation and  pensions"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U5.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Selective  Service  System  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.S.C.  6«5);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

14.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Btireau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
"Support  of  U.S.  prisoners."  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

15.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appro- 


priation to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  "Hospitals  and  med- 
ical care.  Public  Health  Service."  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursucmt  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed (31  VS.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

16.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  reporting  that 
an  adequate  soil  stirvey  and  land  classi- 
fication of  the  lands  In  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project.  Greater  Wenatchee  division. 
Washington,  has  been  completed  as  a  part 
ol  the  formulation  of  a  definite  plan  for 
project  development,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
172,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

17.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans* Administration,  relative  to  reporting 
two  violations  of  subsection  (h)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  of  overobllga- 
tlons  of  amounts  permitted  by  agency  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned legislation,  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Sututes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  665(1)  (2));  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

18.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Air  Force 
military  construction  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  without 
formal  advertising  for  the  period  January 
1  through  June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  section 
605.  Public  Law  87-57;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

19.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  as  of  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1963 
(September  30,  1962),  pursuant  to  section 
8031(c),  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

20.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters. 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  on  September  30.  1962.  pursuant 
to  section  3031(c)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

21.  A  letter  from  the  I>eputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  of  June  30.  1962.  pxn^uant  to  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

22.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  transmit- 
ting the  44th  refKjrt  on  the  Federal  contribu- 
tions program  for  the  quarter  ending  Jvme 
30.  1962.  pursuant  to  subsections  201(1) 
and  205  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

23.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  submitted  by  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  the  Defense  Supply  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary through  June  30.  1962.  listing  contracts 
negotiated  under  authority  of  sections  2304 
(a)  (11)  and  2304(a)  (16)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  pursuant  to  section  2304(e)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

24.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Office  of  C^vll  Defense,  transmit- 
ting the  fifth  report  on  property  acquisitions 
of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1962,  au- 
thorized by  Executive  Order  10952.  effective 
August  1,  1961.  ptirsuant  to  subsection  201 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

25.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  statistical  supple- 
ment,  "Stockpile   Report   to   the   Congress," 


for  the  period  ending  June  1992,  ptmsuant 
to  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  StogJi  PUlng  Act.  Public  Law  523, 
79th  Congress;  to  the  ConuiUttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

26.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  cadmium 
declared  in  excess  of  stockpUe  needs,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  50  U.S.C. 
98b( e) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

27.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
report  of  actual  procurement  receipts  for 
medical  stockpUe  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  purposes  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30.  1962.  author- 
ized by  Executive  Order  10858,  effective  Aug- 
ust 14,  1961,  pursuant  to  subsection  201(h) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

28.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  request  for  the  donation  of 
certain  condemned  boats  to  the  city  of  Ro- 
anoke. Va..  for  exhibition  purposes,  pxu-suant 
to  10  U.S.C.  7308(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

29.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Treas\iry  Department, 
transmitting  a  report  of  negotiated  purchases 
and  contracts  made  by  the  Coast  Guard 
under  clause  11  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
2304e  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  since 
May  19,  1962.  p\irsuant  to  section  2304e  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

30.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  reports  of 
officers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  a  report  of  audit  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31.  1962.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  630,  74th  Congrees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  report  containing  the  results 
of  oiu-  continuing  review  of  the  outstanding 
voluntary  agreements  and  programs,  pm-- 
suant  to  section  708(e)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 

32.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  eist  Quarterly 
Report  on  Export  Control  covering  the  3d 
quarter  1962,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cxirrency. 

33.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  the 
year  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

34.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  August  1962  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  purstiant  to  section 
10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

35.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
Uansmlttlng  the  September  1962  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  proctirement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant'  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

36.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
liquidation  activities  of  the  national  defense, 
war  and  reconversion  activities  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  pxirsuant  to 
Public  Law  163.  83d  Congreas.  m  amended, 
and  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I  of  1957 
(22  F.R.  4633) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 
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37.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tteasiiry,  transmitting  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress covering  the  progress  made  In  liqui- 
dating the  assets  of  the  former  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  for  the  quarterly 
period  ending  September  30,  1962,  pursuant 
to  67  Stat.  290,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1967  (22  FM.  4633):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

38.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agen- 
cy for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
pursuant  to  section  15  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (Public 
Law  592.  79th  Cong.);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

39.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  showing  lands  acqviired  by  the  Com- 
mission during  the  fiscal  year  1962,  for  the 
development  of  the  park,  parkway,  and 
playground  system  of  the^  National  Capital, 
and  its  environs,  pursuant  to  section  13  of 
Public  Law  592,  approved  July  19,  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

40.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  transmitting  the  49  th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  calendar 
year  1961  piuisuant  to  paragraphs  14  and  20 
of  section  8  of  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  approved  March 
4,  1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

41.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison  Staff,  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  on  the  program- 
ing and  the  obligation  of  the  contingency 
fund,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1962,  pursuant  to  section  451(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

42.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  third  semiannual 
consolidated  report  of  balances  of  foreign 
currencies  acquired  without  payment  of  dol- 
lars, as  of  June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-195;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Congressional  Liaison,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Agency's 
reply  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  21,  1962 — the  report  (B-125060) 
related  to  the  examination  of  the  economic 
and  technical  assistance  program  for  Korea, 
fiscal  years  1957-61;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

44.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  disposals  of  foreign  excess 
property  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  152,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

45.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  E>efense  relative  to  its 
disfKWltion  of  foreign  excess  personal  prop- 
erty located  in  areas  outside  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  152,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

46.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  of  personal  property 
received  by  State  surplus  property  agencies 
for  distribution  and  also  a  report  of  real 
property  disposed  of  for  the  period  July  1 
through  September  30,  1962,  pursuant  to 
section  203(0)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative    Services    Act    of     1949,    as 
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amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

47.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  health  research  facilities 
construction  program  administered  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  February  1962.  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
53) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  personnel,  leave,  and  travel 
policies  applicable  to  non-Federal  employees 
in  the  low-rent  public  housing  program, 
Public  Housing  Administration.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  {31  U  S.C. 
53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

49.  A  letter  from  the  Comytroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unauthorized  division,  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  of  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  special  permits  for  hunting 
and  fishing  In  national  forests,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67) ;  ^  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

50.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  selected  phases  of  workable 
programs  for  community  improvement  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  Fort  Worth 
regional  office.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
OF>erations. 

51.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  review  of  automatic  data  processing  ac- 
tivities at  selected  regional  offices,  General 
Services  Administration,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

52.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  review  of  air  travel  at  the  national  office 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Treasury 
Department,  diirlng  the  months  of  July  1961 
through  February  1962,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
53) .  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  U.S.C.  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

53.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  fiscal  year 
1962,  pursuant  to  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  841) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

54.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  supply  management  of 
submarine  equipment  and  spare  parts  by  the 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.,  Department  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

55.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  selected  slum  clearance  and 
lu-ban  renewal  activities  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  New  York  regional  office. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

56.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  status  of  prior  recom- 


mTHdations  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concerning  selected  acUvitles  at  the 
Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Base,  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard,  Treasury  Department,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
use.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

No.  57.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  tlie  sales  of  high- 
temperature  alloy  scrap  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  Installations  In  the  continental 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use.  67) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

58.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  examination  into  the  pricing  of  14  sub- 
contracts for  components  of  Polaris  missiles 
awarded  to  Systron-Etonner  Corp.,  Concord. 
Calif.,  under  Navy  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tracts with  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  Sunny- 
vale. Calif.,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53).  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use.  67).  and  tlie  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  examine  contractors' 
records,  as  set  forth  in  10  U.S.C.  2313(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

59.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  review  certain  records  management 
activities  of  the  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Service,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. December  1961.  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53). 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  use.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  » 

60.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General' 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  pricing  of  F  101  air- 
plane aft  fuselage  assemblies  purchased  from 
the  Temco  Aircraft  Corp.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  by 
the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
under  Department  of  the  Air  Force  contracts, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

61.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  procurement  of  mobile 
inspection  equipment  vans  from  the  Boeing 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  negotiated  contract  AF  33(600)- 
36319,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C. 
67);  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Op- 
erations. 

62.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  certain  aspect  of  the  Post 
Office  Department's  real  estate  program  re- 
lating to  leasing  of  major  facilities  and  cer- 
tain other  facilities  under  long-term  leases, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  use.  53),  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67).  and 
Public  Law  86-682  (39  U.S.C.  2206);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

63.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  administration  and 
utilization  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies 
In  selected  countries,  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  use.  67);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

64.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty program  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization.  Executive  Ofllce  of  the 
President,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,    1921    (31  use.  53).  and   the 
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Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
use.  67);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

65.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  surplus  disposal 
program  and  related  programs  of  the  Fed- 
er-il  Aviation  Agency,  pursuant  to  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53), 
and  the  Accounting  anJ  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  U.SC.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

66.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
err\I  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  costs  and 
manpower  Involved  In  the  maintenance  of 
noncombat  vehicles  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  the  fiscal  years  1961  and 
1962.  pursuant  to  the  Budge't  and  Account- 
in?  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53).  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C 
67);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  excessive  amounts  of  overhead 
costs  charged  to  Government  cost-type  con- 
tracts by  the  Qulncy  yard  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Qulncy,  Mass.,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C 
53).  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  use.  67);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oper.Ttlons. 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  man.Heement  of 
Jet  aircraft  engines  by  the  Air  Training 
Command  in  Its  ground  tr.alnliig  programs 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budeet  and  Accounting  Act 
1921  (31  use.  53).  and  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

69.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  pricing  of  spare  parts 
purchased  under  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  fixed-price  contracts  negotiated  with 
the  Aerofiex  C^rp..  Aeroflex  Laboratories  Di- 
vision. Long  Island  City.  N.Y  .  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (31  use  67);  to  the  Committee 
on    Government    Operations. 

70.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  provisional  payments 
made  under  the  Department  of  the  Navy  con- 
tract NObser-59595  with  the  Hazeltlne 
Electronics  Division,  Hazeltlne  Corp..  Little 
Neck.  NY.,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.SC.  53).  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gi^vernment 
Operations. 

71.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  utilization  of  ex- 
cess personal  property  and  disposal  of  sur- 
plus personal  properly  at  selected  installa- 
tions of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.SC. 
53).  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

72.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  financial  statements  of  the 
Columbia  River  power  system  and  related 
activities,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921 
'31  use.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

73.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  certain  land  exchanges. 
Pacific  Northwest  region  (region  6),  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  pursu- 
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ant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921 
(31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Au- 
dlUng  Act  of  1950  (31  U-S  C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

74.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  stock  funds  and  related 
consumer  funds  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (pt.  II),  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  (31  U.SC.  53),  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.S.C.  67):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Onerations. 

75.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  air  travel  by  personnel  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agencv.  October  1962, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
1921  (31  U.SC.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.SC.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

76.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  determinations  relating 
to  the  deferment  of  1963  and  1964  charges 
payable  by  the  Casper-Alcova  Irrigation  Di-^- 
trlct.  Kendrick  project,  Wvomlng.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-308:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

77  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  cooles  of  six  orders 
and  supporting  documents  covering  cancel- 
lations and  ad.nistments  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  substantiating  charges  of  the  Govern- 
ment existing  as  debts  against  individual 
Indians  or  tribes  of  Indians,  pursuant  to  47 
Stat  664:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair? 

78.  A  letter  frcm  .he  Secretarv  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  that  the  De- 
partment had  conducted  no  commissary 
activities  outside  the  continental  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1962.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  596a;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

79.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
under  title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1058  as  of  September  30.  1962.  relative  to 
providing  war  risk  Insurance,  pursuant  to 
section  1309  of  theurt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

80.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  as  of  September  30 
1962,  pursuant  to  section  5(6^^  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  amended  July  16  1962 
by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal  Commu- 
nicatlons  Commission  as  of  October  31,  1962 
pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  as  amended  July  16.  1952,  by  Public 
Law  554;  to  the^Cornmittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

82.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  settled 
and  not  settled  arising  out  of  the  crash  of 
a  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  , 
on  March  31,  1960,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
476,  86th  Congress  (74  Stat.  147);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

83.  A  letter  from  the  national  president, 
American  War  Mothers,  transmitting  the  re- 
ports of  the  American  War  Mothers  for  the 
periods  from  September  1.  1959,  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1962,  inclusive:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

84.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  the  report  of  claims  settled 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  during  fiscal  year 
1962,  pursuant  to  section  2673,  title  28, 
United  States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


85  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  settled 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  during  fiscal 
ye.\r  1962.  pursuant  to  section  2732(f),  title 
10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

86  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
covering  the  calendar  year  1961,  pursuant  to 
section  11  •'of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registi-ation 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

87  A  letter  from  the  President,  Conference 
of  state  Societies,  transmitting  an  audit  re- 
port of  the  society  for  the  year  ended  June 
30.  1962.  ptirsuant  to  66  Stat.  40;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

88  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting 
the  report  of  all  claims  paid  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  during  the  fiscal  year  1962 
under  part  2  of  said  act.  pursuant  to  section 
404  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
2673) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

89.  A  letter  from  the  Conunissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department   of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 

^  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
affens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  SUtes  under  law,  pursuant  to 
section  212(a)  (28)  (IHll)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

90.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting'  lists 
of  names  of  aliens  and  copies  of  orders 
entered  in  cases  where  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised  in 
their  behalf,  pursuant  to  section  212(d)  (6) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

91.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattiralization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  lists  of 
names  of  aliens  and  orders  entered  In  cases 
where  the  authority  contained  In  section 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  exercised  in  their  behalf  pur- 
suant to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

92.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,'  U.S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States  under  law,  pursuant  to 
section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary. 

93.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant 
Paymaster.  Marine  Corps  League,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  39th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Marine  Corps  League 
with  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  calendar  year  1961.  pursuant 
to  50  Stat.  559:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

94.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  listing  the 
tort  claims  approved  for  payment  in  the 
fi*al  year  1962  with  brief  descriptions  of 
each,  pursuant  to  section  2673.  title  28. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

95.  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary - 
treasurer,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  transmitting  the  annual  certified 
public  accountant's  audit  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  ClvM  War  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962.  pursuant  to  section 
15(a)  and  sectlop  16  of  Public  Law  605,  83d 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

96  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  an  orig- 
inal report  of  the  tort  claims  paid  by  this 
Adnunistraiion  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
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June  30,  19fi2,  pursuant  to  section  404  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Clainxs  Act,  title  IV,  Public 
Law  601,  79tli  Congress  (28  U.S.C.  2673);  to 
tlie  Conunlttee  on  ttie  Judiciary. 

97.  A  letter  from  the  national  quarter- 
master, Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  ninth  annual 
convention  proceedings  and  the  financial  re- 
port for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1961,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-530;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

98.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
under  title  XTT  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  as  of  September  30, 
1962,  providing  war  risk  insxu'anc^  and  eer- 
taln  marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the 
American  public;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  smd  Fisheries. 

99.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  transactions  of  the  Administra- 
tion imder  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1956,  from  July  1  through  September  30, 
1962,  pursuant  to  section  13  of  the  act;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

100.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  supplemental  report 
relative  to  a  grade  GS-17  position  of  the 
general  schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-793;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

101.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  8.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Au  Ores  River, 
Mich.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act, 
approved  June  30,  1948;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

102.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  relative  to  the  de- 
termination that  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  hydrostatic  test  facility  at 
the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  is  neces- 
sary, pursuant  to  75  Stat.  216,  217;  to  the 
Committee  on    Science   and   Astronautics. 

103.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  showing  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  four  multipurpose 
warehouse-type  buildings  at  the  Ooddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  Oreenbelt,  Md.,  pur- 
suant to  76  Stat.  383;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

104.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  relative  to  the  Jus- 
tifications for  proposed  authorizations  and 
appropriations  presented  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  committees  of  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  76  Stat.  383;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

105.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  relative  to  traf- 
fic delays  incurred  by  Government  personnel 
at  the  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton, 
Va.,  pursuant  to  76  Stat.  383;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

106.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
relative  to  making  funds  available  for  Im- 
provements to  the  highway  between  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlssion  test  site,  pursuant  to  76  Stat. 
382,  383;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


107.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  rel- 
ative to  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  magnetic  fields  component  test  facility  at 
the  Goddard  Space  Plight  Center.  Greenbelt, 
Md.,  pursuant  to  76  Stat.  216,  217;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

108.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  rela- 
tive to  the  Apollo  spacecraft  awarded  to 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  pursuant  to 
76  Stat.  382;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

109.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  relative  to 
the  contract  with  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co  , 
Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  for  the  research, 
development,  and  testing  of  the  Saturn 
S-IV  B.  pursuant  to  76  Stat.  382;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

110.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  sup- 
plementing a  report  dated  October  29.  1962, 
relative  to  buildings  at  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  Greenbelt.  Md..  pursuant  to 
76  Stat.  383;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

111.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
showing  changes  in  Justification  of  appro- 
priations for  facilities  at  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  nuclear 
rocket  development  station  in  Nevada,  pur- 
suant to  76  Stat.  216,  217;  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

112.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor^  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mUjiB^ratlon,  transmitting  a  report  to  the 
CoSnittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
showing  the  need  for  the  construction  of  a 
mission  control"  center  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center,  Houston,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  76 
Stat.  383;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

113.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  rela- 
tive to  the  reallocation  of  fiscal  year  1962 
and  1963  funds  for  the  J-2  rocket,  pursuant 
to  76  Stat.  382,  383;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

114.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  rela- 
tive to  the  allocation  of  additional  funds 
for  a  project  at  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration-Ames  Research 
Center,  MofTett  Field,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  76 
Stat.  216,  217;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

115.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962,  ptirsuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  No.  32):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered    to   be   printed. 

116.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  rep>ort  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  Washington,  D.C..  September  19-20. 
1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  33);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

117.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  legislation  to 


make  permanent  the  definition  of  "peanuts'* 
which  is  now  in  effect  through  the  1983  crop 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

118.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

119.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  con- 
tract violations  which  warrant  termination  of 
soil  bank  contracts  and  the  authority  of 
State  agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion committees  to  impose  civil  penalties  re- 
quired by  section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  penalties  for  misuse 
of  feed  made  available  for  relieving  distress 
or  preservation  and  maintenance  of  founda- 
tion herds;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

121.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Veterans"  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  a  violation  of  subsection 
(hi  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
consisting  of  an  overobllgatlon  of  the 
amount  permitted  by  agency  regulations, 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (^1  U.S.C.  665(1)  (2));  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

122.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Biu-eau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  for  grants  to  States  lor  pub- 
lic assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665);    to  the   Conunlttee  on   Appropriations. 

123.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  a  possible 
violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended,  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  byfthe  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, involving  overobllgatlon  of  an 
allotment  of  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

124.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  several  reports  covering 
violations  of  section  3679.  Revised  Statutes, 
and  Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1, 
"Administrative  Control  of  Appropriations 
Within  the  Department  of  Defense";  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

125.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  on  a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

126.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  required  report  of 
the  Army  aviation  personnel  above  the  rank 
of  major,  pursuant  to  (60  Stat.  20;  37  U.S.C. 
118a-l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

127.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  that  a 
project  has  been  approved  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Army  National  Guard  Armory  at 
Greensboro,  Ala.,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

128.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  on  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  program  for  the  period 
January  1  to  June  30.  1962.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  520.  79th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

129.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  j[  Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  the  period  from  July  to  October  1962, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busl- 
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ness  Act:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

130.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  company 
for  the  year  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

131.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  examination  Into  the  pricing  of  subcon- 
tracts for  nuclear  submarine  components 
awarded  by  the  Plant  Apparatus  Depart- 
ment of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  .  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa  .  to  another  department  of  West- 
inghouse and  charged  to  the  Navy  under 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
on  audit  of  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine,  Inc.,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
278a;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

133.  A  k'tter  frum  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
showing  the  permits  and  licenses  f.ir  hydro- 
electric proJect.s  issued  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1962.  and  the  names  and  com- 
pensation of  persons  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission during  that  period,  pursuant  to 
section  4(d^  of  the  Federal  Power  Act; 
to  the  Committee  ^n  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

134.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  report  on  continuing 
studies  of  the  quality  of  w.itcr  uf  the  Colo- 
rado River  system,  pursuant  to  section  15 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  11. 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

135.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  his  determina- 
tions relating  to  deferment  of  certain  con- 
struction payments  due  the  United  States 
from  the  Minige  Fiats  Irrigation  District. 
Mirage  Flats  project.  Nebraska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

136.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  sixth  an- 
nual Tepon  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  particlpatint;  proj- 
ects, pursuant  to  (70  Slat.  105):  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior   and   In.sular    Affairs. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  leg- 
islation   for    the    relief    of    MaJ.    Donald    B 
Powers.    US-    Air    Force;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Leonard  H. 
Potterbaum.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

139  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  14  scientific 
or  professional  positions  established  In  the 
US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
to  effectuate  those  research  and  develop- 
ment functions  of  the  Agency  which  require 
the  services  of  specially  qualified  personnel, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-367;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

140  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting the  Department  of  Commerce  report  of 
scientific  and  professional  positions  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  contained  In  72 
Stat.  213a,  5  U.S.C.  1161(e),  pursuant  to 
72  Stat.  214.  5  UJS.C.  1163;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

141  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting additional  information  relating  to  a 
letter  of  December  22.  1961.  which  dealt  with 
professional  positions  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  313. 
80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Posf 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


142.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat.  216.  217).  and 
section  3  of  76  Stat.  382.  383:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

143.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat  216.  217); 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics 

144  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  ReprcseniLitives  pursuant  t-o  section 
3  of  76  Stat  382.  383;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science   and    Astronautics 

145  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  iransmittii;g  the 
29th  Annual  Report  of  the  Activities  of  the 
TVA  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962:   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

146.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  831.  8l6t  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

147  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negoiiation  Board,  transmitting  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
pursuant  to  section  114  of  Public  Law  870, 
84th  Congress,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

148.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  submitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  It  Is  the  duty  of  any  cflUcer  or 
department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
to  rule  III.  clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  23); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and    ordered    to    be   printed. 

149.  A  letter  fromlthe  Postmaster  General. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees,  transmitting 
the  report  of  operations  of  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings System  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1962,  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  act 
approved  June  25.  1910  iH.  Doc.  No.  11); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

150  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  38  U.S.C. 
214  (H.  Doc  No.  8):  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations 

151.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  relative  to  re- 
porting that  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  'Salaries  and  expenses, 
U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  use.  665);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

152.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  bUl  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  Missing  Persons  Act  to  cover 
certain  persons  detained  in  foreign  countries 
against  their  will,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the   Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

153.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Industrial 
Reserve  Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

154.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act, 


1925    as  :. mended:    to  the  Committee  on   the 
District   of  Columbia. 

155  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  5.  1938,  establish- 
ing a  sm.ill  claims  and  conciliation  branch 
In  tlic  municipal  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbl-t 

156  A  Ictier  f.om  the  President  oi  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  D;strlct  of 
Columbia  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  biU  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2.  194*.  as  amer.deU 
relating  to  the  recording  of  liens  on  motor 
vehlcics  and  trailers  registered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  alphabetical  file  on  such  lleiis 
be  maintained:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
D  strict  of  Columbia 

157  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  transmUtlng  a  draft  of  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  discharge  a  parolee  from  su- 
pervision prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  m.ixi- 
mum  term  or  terms  for  which  he  was 
sentenced:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
uf  Columbia. 

158.  A  letter  Irorn  the  President  of  the 
Bo.-.rd  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  February  9,   1907,  entitled 

"An  act  to  define  the  term  'registered  nurse' 
and  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  nurses 
^in  the  District  of  Colvunbia."  as  amended. 
Aith  respect  to  the  minimum  age  limitation 
for  registration;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
DL-'trlct  of  Columbia. 

159.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol the  spread  of  communicable  and  pre- 
ventable diseases,"  approved  August  11.  1939. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  Combined  State- 
ment of  Receipts.  Expenditures,  and  Bal- 
ances of  the  US  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1962,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894  (6  U.S.C. 
264) ,  and  section  114  of  the  act  of  September 
12.  1950  (31  U.S.C.  6eb):  to  the  Committee 
on  Grovernment  Operations. 

161.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  local  currency  military 
budget  support  program  for  Korea;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

162  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  administration  of  con- 
struction of  certain  launch  facilities  for  the 
Atlas  and  Titan  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  at  selected  Air  Force  bases;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government   Operations. 

163.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  76th  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

164.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
bill  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  existing 
law  concerning  the  relationship  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  so  that  they  will  apply  with  similar 
effect  to  the  Air  Force:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

165  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, relative  to  positions  in  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
within  the  purview  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  allocated  to  grades  16.   17.  and 
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18  of  the  general  schedule,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  854,  84th  Congreea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  C?lvll  Service. 

166.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Juftlce,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  piu-suant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

167.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author- 
ity contained  In  the  Inunlgration  and 
Nationality  Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of 
such  aliens,  p\irsuant  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS       OF     COMMITTEES       ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
on  public  bills  and  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted subsequent  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  87th  Congress,  2d  session: 

Mr.  GEORGK  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  55  pertaining  to  Project 
Advent  (Bept.  No.  2658).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALTER-  Committee  on  On- Ameri- 
can Activities.  Annual  report  for  1961 
(Rept.  No.  2559).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  com- 
munications satellite  experiments  (Rept. 
No.  2560).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OEORGS  P.  MILLER:  Conmnittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  space 
and  the  weather  (Rept.  No.  2561).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  small  business  and 
Government  procurement  (Rept.  No.  2562). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Report  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  399,  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion (Rept.  No.  2563) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (Rept.  No.  2564) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  Small  Business  prob- 
lems in  the  dairy  industry  (Rept.  No.  2565) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hous<<)n  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 46  pertaining  to  small  business  problems, 
of  the  poultry  Industry  (Rept.  No.  2566). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Conmilttee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 46  i>ertains  to  small  business  problems 
created  by  the  petroleum  imports  (Rept. 
No.  2567).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 46  pertaining  to  opportunities  for  small 
business  in  foreign  trade  (Rept.  No.  2568). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Pinal  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  (Rept.  No.  2569). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures. Report  on  campaign  expenditures 
(Rept.  No.  2570).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union . 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 46  pertaining  to  small  business  in  tele- 
vision and  radio  (Rept.  No.  2571).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  pouse  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 

H.R.  1.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
plojm^ient  for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  incorporate  ■  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.    SMITH   of   Virginia: 

H.R.  3.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  interpre- 
tation governing  questions  of  the   effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 

HJl.  4.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SLACK:  | 

H.R.  5.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Coal  River  National  Recreation 
Demonstration  Area  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Intular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  6.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  1925,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  7.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas:  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service 
employment  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS : 

H.R.  8.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Natural   Gas 
Act,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 14,  1959,  relating  to  the  power  of  States 
to  Impose  net  Income  taxes  on  income  de- 
rived from  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  1 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH :        1 

H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirements  in  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  January  16,  1883.  to  temporary  sunmier 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By' Mr.   PATMAN:  i 

HR.  11.  A  bill—  I 

DECLARATION    OF    PtJRPOSE    AND    POLICY 

To  reafllrm  the  national  public  policy  and 
the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  laws  against 


unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  com- 
monly designated  "antitrust"  laws,  which 
among  other  things  prohibit  price  discrim- 
inations; to  aid  in  intelligent,  fair,  and  effec- 
tive administration  and  enforcement  there- 
of; and  to  strengthen  the  Clayton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
the  protection  which  it  affords  to  independ- 
ent business,  the  Congress  hereby  reaffirms 
that  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  in 
prohibiting  price  discriminations  is  to  secure 
equality  of  opportunity  of  all  persons  to 
compete  in  trade  or  business  and  to  preserve 
competition  where  It  exists,  to  restore  It 
where  it  Is  destroyed,  and  to  permit  It  to 
spring  up  in  new  fields;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H  R.  12.  A  bill  to  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties lor  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H  R  13.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  oceanography,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 

H  R  14.  A  bill  to  make  cotton  available  to 
domestic  users  at  prices  more  competitive 
with  prices  foreign  users  pay  for  cotton,  to 
make  cotton  prices  more  competitive  with 
prices  of  competing  fibers,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  permit  cotton  growers  to  plant 
additional  acreage  for  the  1963  and  succeed- 
ing crops  of  upland  cotton,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  15.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  7-year  program  of  Fed- 
eral scholarship  and  fellowship  grants  to 
Individuals,  and  a  program  of  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  encourage  and  expand  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  education  of 
exceptional  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  16.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  inter- 
national conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  July  6,  1946,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  17.  A  bill   to  authorize   the   Secretary 
of    the   Interior    to   construct,   operate,    and 
maintain  the  Colvmibus  Bend  project.  Texas;'t 
to  the   Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  18.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 
w^eights  and  measures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  19.  A   bill    to   amend    section    375    of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H  R.  20.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)(4)  of 
tiie  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOW; 

HR.  21.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospitiil  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluptary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H  R.  22  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer  for 
the  iiigher  education  of  prospective  college 
."Students  In  his  family,  and  a  tax  credit   for 


certain  amounts  otherwise  paid  as  educa- 
tional expenses  to  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H  R  23    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HR.24.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  be  free  from  discrimination  or 
segregation  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  25.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  for  the  United  States 
a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief  whenever 
any  acts  have  been  committed  which  would 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  under  section 
198d  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  26.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  rights  of 
all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  27.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  28.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment property  by  any  organization  prac- 
ticing segregation  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  29.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  securing 
of  custody  and  disposition  by  the  United 
States  of  missiles,  rockets,  earth  satellites, 
and  similar  devices  adaptable  to  military 
uses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

HR.  30.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Madison  or 
St.  Clair  Counties,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  31.  A  bill  to  establish  permanent 
firing  squads  for  national  cemeteries  in 
which  burials  are  conducted;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  32.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  cer- 
tain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi   River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 
H.R.  33.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title 
38,  United   States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  of  $100  per  month  to 
World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400  and 
$3,600  annual  Income  limitation;  to  provide 
that  retirement  Income  such  as  social  secu- 
rity shall  not  be  counted  as<<|ncome;  to  pro- 
vide that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased  by 
10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  overseas 
during  World  War  I;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HR.34.  A  bill   making   supplemental   ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1963,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  35.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  lncrea.ce  in 
Judicial  salaries;   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
H  R.  36.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation  governing   questions  of  the  effect 
of   acts   of   Congress   on   State   laws;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  37.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  certain  qual- 
ifications for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  provide  that  persons 
who  have  held  certain  Federal  and  State 
offices  shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment  to 
any  Federal  Judgeship  within  5  years  after 
leaving  such  offices;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  38.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  In  Interstate 


or  foreign  commerce  for  purpxjses  of  Inciting 
to  riot  or  committing  other  unlawful  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  39.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  4, 
1948,  as  it  relates  to  the  appointment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  40.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricvilture. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  41.  A  bill  to  provide  that  when  a  fam- 
ily's home  is  being  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  in  determining  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  such  home,  the  agency  acquiring  such 
home  may  take  Into  account  the  same  con- 
siderations as  would  be  taken  into  account 
by  such  family  in  determining  whether  or 
not  to  sell  their  home  voluntarily;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida  : 
H.R.  42.  A  biU  to  grant  authority  to  the 
Federal  courts  to  deny  bail  to  defendants 
in  certain  criminal  cases  involving  crimes 
affecting  national  security;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  43.  A   bill    to    amend    title    28   of   the 
United  States  Code  ("Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure")  to  provide  for  a  U.S.  Administra- 
tive  Court,  and  for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  44.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as.to  provide  that  the 
base  year  for  determining  any  quota   shall 
be  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  45.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
communications;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HH.  46.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Social   Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits, 
retirement  age  shall  be  reduced  from  65  to 
60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.47.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the    tem- 
porary   suspension    of    the    duty    on    cork 
stoppers;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

HJR.  48.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard  Insula- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  49.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  Incurred  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  50.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from  un- 
sanitary milk  and  milk  products  shipped  In 
Interstate   commerce,   without    unduly   bur- 
dening  such   commerce;    to  the   Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  51.  A  bill  to  amend  section  90  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for 
a  new  division  within  the  northern  Judicial 
district  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R.  52    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income   for  certain  amounts  paid  for 
the  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or 
his  dependents:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  53  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  provide  insurarice  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  honne.  and  surgical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefitftr  rfhd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R  54.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  a  college  or  university; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  55.  A  bin  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  56.  A  bill  to  increase  from  »600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  i  mcludlng  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additlflffal  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  57.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  In  the 
IKwtal    service;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 

H  R.  58.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30-percent  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  59.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  residential  and  business  realty  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  Is  not  substandard 
and  which  is  held  by  homeowners  and  small 
businessmen  In  urban  renewal  project  areas 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  60.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  planning, 
authorization,  and  estahlirfime^t  of  regional 
parks,  monuments,  historical  parks  and  sea- 
shores, recreational  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  61.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Inventory 
of  unpatented  mining  claims  on  lands  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  for  the  removal  of  unauthorized 
occupancies  of  unpatented  mining  claims, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

H.R.  62.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prbvlde  additional 
funds  for  farm  housing  loans,  and  for  other 
purpcwes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  63.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
3,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  certain  land  in  Sherman 
County,  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  64.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mid-State  reclamation  project, 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

HJl.65.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  all  other  Federal 
agencies  from  deciding  or  considering  any 
matter  drawing  in  question  the  administra- 
tion by  the  several  States  of  their  respective 
educational  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL : 

H.R.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of  wages  entitled 
to  priority  to  11,800  and  to  provide  that  pen- 
sion and  welfare  benpflts  earned  by  an  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  same  priority  u  direct 
wages;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  67.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Oode  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  payments  under  retirement 
plans  of  certain  exempt  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  08TERTA0 : 

H.R.  68.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of    1954   to   aUow  a   taxpayer   a 
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deduction    from    gross    income    for    tuition 
and  certain  other  educational  expenses  paid 
by  him  for   the   education   of  himself,  his 
I     spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an  Instl- 
1     tution  of  higher  learning;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  69.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code    of    1954    so   as   to  provide   that 
lawful  expendltiires  for  legislative  purposes 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from   gross 
income:    to   the   Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H  Jl.  70.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  limestone  spalls,  frag- 
ments, and  fines  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  71.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  by  preventing  manufac- 
txtrers  of  motor  vehicles  from  financing  and 
insxiring  the  sales  of  their  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
H.R.  72.  A  bill   to   increase   from    $800   to 
91.000  the  personal   Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spoxise,  the   exemption   for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age^or 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Means.  ^ 

By  ISi.  BONNER: 
H.R.  73.  A  bill  to  provide;  for  the  merger 
of  certain  Coast  Guard  appropriations  for 
operating  expenses.  Reserve  training,  and 
retired  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H Jl.  74.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired 
ship's  officers  and  crewmembers  and  their 
dep>endents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJa.  75.  A  bill  to  provide  for  exceptions  to 
the  rules  of  navigation  in  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  76.  A  bUl  to  restrict  the  liability  of 
vessel  owners  and  others  in  suits  based  upon 
the  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJR.  77.  A  blU  to  encourage  and  promote 
safety  in  the  merchant  marine  by  requiring 
that  seamen  on  vessels  of  the  United  States 
meet  certain  physical  requirements;  to  the 
Ccnnmlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  78.  A  bill  to  amend  section  88  of  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Coast 
Guard";  to  the  Commit^e  on  Merchant 
BCarlne  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  79.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  authorization  for 
certain  ^propriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  80.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
means  of  Increasing  the  capacity  and  se- 
curity of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  81.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  82.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses;  to  the  Committee  op  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  ^ 

H.R.  83.  A  bill  to  amend  section  802  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  owners  of  vessels  requisitioned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  accorded  pref- 
erence toward  reacquiring  these  vessels  when 
they  can  be  released  by  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  84.  A  bill   to   authorize   redetermina- 
tion under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 


of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annui- 
tants; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H.R.  86.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  percentage 
depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas  wells  from  27 'i 
to  121/a  percent  in  three  stages;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  86.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  for 
hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, and  home  health  services  furnished  to 
aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  87.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$700  the  personal  income  tax  exemption.s  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Way.s  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  88.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
workmen's  compensation  payments  shall  be 
disregarded  in  the  computation  of  income 
fjl«T)urpoees  of  payment  of  pensions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

H.R.  89.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  and  to  provide 
that  full  benefits  thereunder,  when  based 
upon  the  attainment  of  retirement  age.  will 
be  payable  to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women 
at  age  55;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  an  additional  Income 
tax  exemption  to  certain  physically  handi- 
capped Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  91.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  sup- 
pcwiJlng  a  dependent  who  is  permanently 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  92.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  for 
hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, and  home  health  services  furnished  to 
aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age  sixr- 
vivors,  and  disability  insurance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  93.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  initiate  a  salmon  and  steel- 
head  development  program  in  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  1 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND:  ' 

H.li.  94.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocatlorial  rehabilita- 
tion, education  and  training,  and  loan  guar- 
antee benefits  for  veterans  of  service  after 
January  31.  1955,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  95.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH : 
H.R.  96.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  allow  containers  for  certain 
petroleum  products  and  derivatives  to  be 
temporarily  Imported  without  payment  of 
duty,  and  for  other  purpo.'^es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  97.  A  bill  to  provide  cettain  exemp- 
tions from  Federal  excise  taxes  lor  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  blind  which  are  now 
provided  for  nonprofit  educatli  nal  organi- 
zations; to  the  Committee  oE  Ways  ;tnd 
Means.  I 

H.R.  98  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intrnal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect   io  exporta- 


tion of  imix>rted  distilled  spirits,  wines,  and 
beer:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  99.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  estate 
tax  purposes  a  donor's  gross  estate  shall  not 
Include  certain  property  which  he  trans- 
ferred before  his  death  for  the  benefit  of 
minors:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  the  present  provisions  per- 
mitting the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  101.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanuts  "  which  Is  now  in  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938:    to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

H.R  102  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $800  to 
$700  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  construction  of  residential  fallout 
shelters  of  approved  type  and  design;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.R.  105.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  106  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
disposed  of  for  their  highest  and  best  use, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  107.  A  bill  to  amend  section  206  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  »nd  Labor. 
H.R.  108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
19.  1950,  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
iJavaJo  and  Hopi  Tribes  of  Indians,  to  au- 
thorize certain  additional  highway  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  109  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
public  lands  in  Yuma  and  Maricopa  Coun- 
ties, Ariz  ,  may  be  appropriated  or  disposed 
of  under  the  public  land  laws  subject  to  the 
right  In  the  United  States  to  flood  the  lands 
in  connection  with  the  Painted  Rock  Reser- 
voir project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  110.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  to  be  constructed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
as  the  "Elsenhower  Dam";  to  the  Committee 
on    Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

H.R.  111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  nation.! 
cemeteries  in  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HR  112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  enabling  act 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  sale  or  leiise  of  certain  land.s 
granted  to  such  State  to  local  governments 
for  use  for  public  purposes;  to  the  Commii- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

HJl  113.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  include  in  the  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  under  section  201  of  the 
r.'idgct  and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  an  item 
for  not  less  than  $2  billion  to  be  applied 
tov.;.rd  reduction  of  the  national  debt  to 
tlj'^  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
T-r.R.  114  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
irg  to  offenses  committed  In  Indian  coun- 
try: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  115.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr    ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HR   116.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  to  approve  and  con- 
firm the  seaward  boundaries  of  the  States 
of   Alabama.    Mississippi,    and    Louisiana   as 
extending  3  marine  leagues  Into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
HR  117.  A   bill   to   Increase   the   personal 
Income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional   exemption    for    his   spouse   from 
$600  to  $1,000.  and  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  dependent's  income  derived  under 
State  community  property  laws  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  taxpayer's  entitlement 
to  a  personal  exemption  for  such  depend- 
ent; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Desert  Land 
Act  to  permit  anyone  who  is  a  citizen,  or 
who  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  of  the  United  States  to 
make  entry  of  desert  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  120  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  in- 
formation relating  to  the  national  security 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  121.  A  bill,  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  all  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  full  Court,  and  that  any 
♦  vacancies  or  absences  In  the  membership  of 
the  Court  shall  be  temporarily  filled  by  cir- 
cuit judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  122.  A  bill  to  require  loyalty  declara- 
tions from  employees  of  Government  sup- 
pliers and  from  labor  organizations  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  such  suppliers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SILER : 

H.R.  123.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  on  or  near 
the  Cumberland  River  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment on  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years 
of  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  125.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  higher  basic 
salaries  in  cases  of  assignments  of  postal 
field  service  employees  to  higher  positions  for 
more  than  1  day  In  any  calendar  year:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

HR.  127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  paj-ment  of  tax.  for  use  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  preparations  unfit  for  Internal 
human  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

H.R.  128  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  irrigation  and  other  water  district 
a.<^sessmcnts:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  129.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4253  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  communications  tax  certain 
^  amounts  paid  to  mutual  or  cooperative  tele- 
phone companies  for  the  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  poles,  wires,  and  other  equipment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
CIX 3 
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H.R.  130.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  compensation,  including  severance  dam- 
ages, for  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  reclama- 
tion projects  the  construction  of  which  com- 
menced after  January  1.  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  131.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  municipal,  domestic,  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  contracts  entered  Into 
under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMrs  SULLFVAN: 

HJl.  132  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  retail- 
ers excise  tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  etc.. 
shall  not  apply  to  women's  purses  and  hand- 
bags sold  at  retail  for  less  than  $15;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

H  R.  133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  .of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Accident  Prevention  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  134.  A  bniTo  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safely  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H  R.  135.  A  bill  to  amend  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  by  at  least  10  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated overall  Federal  receipts  for  each  fiscal 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

HJl.  136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944  to  provide  that  certain 
persons  entitled  to  veterans'  disability  com- 
pensation shall  be  entitled  to  veterans'  pref- 
erence; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  137.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S  Tax 
Commission  which  shall  adjust  the  rates  of 
the  Federal  Income  taxes  so  that  for  each 
4-year  period  Federal  receipts  will  exceed 
Federal  expenditures  by  at  least  $4  billion- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  138.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Tax 
Commission  which  shall  adjust  the  rates  for 
the  Federal  income  taxes  so  that  each  year 
the  budget  will  be  balanced  and  the  national 
debt  reduced;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

HJl.  139.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  adjust  the  rates  of  the  Federal 
income  taxes  so  that  for  each  4-year  period 
Federal  receipts  will  exceed  Federal  expendi- 
tures by  at  least  H  biUion;  to  the  CommUtee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  140.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  adjust  the  rates  for  the  Federal 
income  taxes  so  that  each  year  the  budget 
will  be  balanced  and  the  national  debt  re- 
duced; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  141.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoUng  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimi'bla. 

H  R,  142.  A  bill  to  protect  postal  patrona 
from  obnoxious  and  offensive  mall  matter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  enabling  act 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  sale  or  lease  of  certain  lands 
granted  to  such  State  to  local  governments 
for  use  for  public  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H  R.  144.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except  in  time  of  war  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  and  to 
)>rovide  for  systematic  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R  145.  A  bill  to  create  an  Agricultural 
Research  and  Development  Commission,  to 
provide  for  more  effective  research  pro- 
grams designed  to  expand  markets  for  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  products,  to  reduce 
stirpluses,  to  increase  farm  income,  and  to 
benefit  consumer^  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  146.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans- 
Administration  hospital  at  Jackson,  Miss,  as 
tlie  John  Elliott  Rankin  Memorial  Veterans 
Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  147  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  Ju- 
dicial review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  in  compensation  andpen- 
slon  clahns;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet^SSis' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.R.  149.  A   blU   to   limit   the   liability   of 
shipowners,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  ^e 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  minimum 
acreage    allotments    for    recognized    peanut 
farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlctatural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  minhnum  acreage  allotment 
for  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  152.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  and  totaUy  dlaabled 
may  become  enUUed  to  widow's  Inaurance 
benefits  without^  regard  to  her  age  (and 
without  losing  her  entitlement  (if  any)  to 
disability  insurance  beneflU) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  oif  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  dlsabUlty  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  dlsabUlty  freeze  with  only 
four  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  hU  educa- 
Uon  c«-  the  education  of  hla  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  a  college  or  university; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

HJl.  155.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Income 
derived  by  an  individual  from  a  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall 
not  constitute  earnings  for  purpoaes  of  de- 
ductions on  account  of  work  unless  he  ren- 
ders personal  services  in  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increased  Fed- 
eral matching  of  State  old-age  assistance 
expenditures  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  on  problems  of 
small  towns  and  rural  counties:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  Is  otherwise  quaUfled  may  become  en- 
titled to  wife's  insurance  benefits  or  widow's 
insurance  benefits  without  regard  to  her  age 
if  she  Is  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  169.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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HJl.  160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount 
ot  the  deduction  allowed  a  woman  or  widow- 
er foar  the  expenses  of  providing  for  the  care 
of  certain  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  161.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  outpatient  dental  treatment  and 
related  appliances  for  service -connected  dis- 
abilities be  furnished  on  a  one-time  com- 
pletion basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  162.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whether  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hoeUIltles;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Hit.  163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  disability  insurance  benefits,  to  an  indi- 
vidual otherwise  qualified  therefor,  from  the 
beginning  of  such  Individual's  dlsabUlty;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  M«ans. 

Bit.  164.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secvuity  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200  to 
$3,600  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
beneflta  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wa3r8  and  Means. 

HJl.  165.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  im- 
der  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system  for  self-employed  tree  farm- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  beneflta  there- 
under for  certain  individuals  who  have  paid 
social  sectirlty  taxes  as  employers  but  have 
not  themselves  become  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  the  unmarried  dependent 
sister  of  an  Individual  who  dies  leaving  no 
other  survivors  eligible  for  benefits  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJEl.  168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  full 
wartime  benefits  to  persons  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
90  days  or  more  In  Mexico  or  on  Its  borders 
during  the  period  beginning  on  May  9,  1916, 
and  ending  on  April  6,  1917,  and  to  extend 
full  wartime  survivor  benefits  to  the  svir- 
vlvors  of  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  169.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
ot  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  children  at  the  same  rates 
as  apply  In  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  170.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  veterans  shall  be  furnished  hospital 
care  without  regard  to  administrative  limita- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  171.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  for  peacetime  veterans  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  care  is  provided  for  wartime 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  172.  A  >111  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  173.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  veterans  have  served  for  90  days 
or  more  to  qualify  for  certain  benefits  under 
laws  admlixlstered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  174.  A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
disabilities  of  certain  veterans  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  for  2  or  more  yeaiv  by  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  n  shall  be  con- 
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sldered  to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  175.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  with  re- 
spect to  determinations  of  permanent  and 
total  disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  176.  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  author- 
ize the  granting  of  hospital  care  to  veterans 
in  need  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affahs. 

HJl.  177.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  veterans 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
from  wartime  service-connected  disability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  178.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1074  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  more 
adequate  facilities  for  medical  care  for  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
their  dependents,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  179.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  award  of 
contracts  by  the  United  States  to  certain 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  180.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R.  181.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  refeuiatlons 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  Ivunlnous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  182.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
funds  shall  not  be  used  for  loans,  grants,  or 
other  financial  assistance  to  provide  housing 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination against  occupancy  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  national 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  segrega- 
tion of  passengers  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  185.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  applica- 
tion of  unreasonable  literacy  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote;  to  the 
Conmaittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1959,  with  respect  to  sales  and  use 
taxes  Imposed  by  States  on  sales  and  other 
b\islness  activities  in  Interstate  commerce, 
and  authorizing  studies  by  congressional 
committees  of  this  type  of  taxation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  187.  A  bill  for  the  better  assurance  of 
the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  persons  within  the  several  States 
from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  188.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  immigration,  naturalization, 
nationality,  and  citizenship,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HAGEN  of  California : 
HJl.  189.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  Federal  land  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station, 
China  Lake.  Calif.,  to  the  county  of  Kern, 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  | 

ByMr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act   to  eliminate   the  reduction 
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in  annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  191.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of  certain  additional  types  of  compensation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "basic  sal- 
ary' for  the  purposes  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
H.R.  192.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  re- 
tirement fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and  ClvU   Service. 

By   Mr.   MATTHEWS: 
H  R.  193.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2304  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
military  procurement  agencies  shall  comply 
with  State  minimum  price  laws  for  certain 
perishable   subsistence    items;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.    194.  A   bin    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addl- 
tlonal  Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  195.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4142  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision components)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  196.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL Y: 
H.R.  197.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  25  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withholding  of  income  tax  from 
purses  and  like  payments  received  by  pro- 
fessional athletes  not  compensated  on  a 
regular  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  raUroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  199.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the 
service-connected  disability  of  deafness  of 
both  ears;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  200  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  43  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  201.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4113  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  sale  of 
homes  of  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  who  are  transferred 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  202.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe 
quallflcations  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  having  summer  homes  In  the  Rio 
Grande  Canyon  summer  home  group,  in  the 
Rio  Grande  National  Forest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  204.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  Imported  articles  must  be  marked 
with   the  country   of  origin,  and   for   other 
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purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

HR  206.  A  blU  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  207.  A  bin  to  provide  that  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
three  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  208.  A  bill  to  amend  section  215  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  all  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs, 

H.R.  200.  A  bill  to  provide  veterans'  mort- 
gage protection  life  Insurance:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  210.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  211.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  in  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  children  and  parents  of  deceased 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Hil.  212.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  904,  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  so  that  burial  allow- 
ances might  be  paid  In  cases  where  dis- 
charges were  changed  by  competent  authority 
after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dishonorable 
to  conditions  other  than  dishonorable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  213.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3203  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  entitled  to  pension  who  are  being 
maintained  in  State  homes  shall  receive  pen- 
sion at  the  rate  Of  $30  per  month;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  214.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  re- 
sulting complete  aphonia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R,  215,  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  be  in- 
formed before  the  initiation  of  construction 
of  any  new  veterans'  hospitals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  216.  A  bin  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  compensation  to  veterans  whose 
lifespan  has  been  reduced  5  or  more  years  by 
serious  service-connected  dlsabUltles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR. 217.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  veterans  suffering  from  seriously 
disabling  service-connected  disabUltles  a 
lump-sum  settlement  as  compensation  for 
the  reduction  In  their  expected  lifespan  at- 
tributable to  such  dlsabUltles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  218,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional disability  compensation  for  seriously 
disabled  veterans  as  partial  compensation  for 
the  reduction  In  their  life  expectancy  because 
of  their  disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  pension  for 
non -service-connected  disabUlty  or  death  or 
for  age.  shall  not  be  paid  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
any  alien  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HR,  220.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  704  of 
11  lie  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
Conversion  or  exchange  of  poUcies  of  national 
service  life  Insurance  to  a  new  modified  life 
plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  TKAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  221.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  chUdren  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  wartime  service-connected 
dlsabUlty;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.222.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  special 
hand  or  foot  controls  for  automobUes  shall 
be  considered  to  be  prosthetic  appliances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R  223,  A  blU  to  remove  the  time  limits-, 
tion  for  applications  by  disabled  veterans 
for  assistance  toward  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles or  other  conveyances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

H.R.  224.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  veterans  In  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  in  obtaining  drugs  and  bio- 
loglcals;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  225.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict 
veterans'  education  and  training  program, 
ajiproval  of  courses  under  the  war  orphan's 
educational  assistance  program  shall  be  by 
State  approving  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

H.R,  226.  A  bill  to  amend  section  612,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  medical  services  to  veterans  in  re- 
ceipt of  pension  based  upon  the  need  for 
regular  aid  and  attendance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR,  227.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4107  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  salary  of  directors  and  chiefs  of  staff 
of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  doml- 
cillarles,  and  centers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  228.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  salary  of  di- 
rectors and  chiefs  of  staff  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  domlcUlarles,  and 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  229.  A  bill  to  Emiend  chapter  73  of 
titie  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  a 
career  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  more  attractive;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  230.  A  bin  to  extend  the  maximum 
mattirlty  of  Veterans'  Administration-guar- 
anteed or  insured  home  loans  from  30  to  35 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  231.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1901(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
eligible  the  automobile  assistance  or  aUow- 
ance  provided  by  law  for  certain  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for 
those  veterans  of  World  War  I  who  may 
otherwise  qualify;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HR.  232.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  210(c) 
and  355  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
stabilize  and  "freeze  "  as  of  January  1,  1963, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  "Schedtile  for 
Rating  DlsabUltles,'  1945  edition,  and  the 
exten.-'lons  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  233.  A  bin  to  provide  waiver  of  pre- 
miums on  national  service  life  insurance 
poUcles  for  certain  totally  disabled  veterans 
without  regard  to  age  limitations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR,  234  A  bUl  to  amend  section  410(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  to  certain  survivors  of 
deceased  veterans  who  were  rated  100  p>ercent 
disabled  by  reason  of  service-connected  dls- 
abUltles; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs, 

HJl.  235,  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro-,  ide  for 
the   preservation    of   total    disability    ratings 


under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
AdminlBtration  where  such  ratings  have  been 
in  force  for  15  years  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  236.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  101  (11) 
and  (12)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
make  available  all  benefits  provided  by  law 
for  veterans  of  war  service  to  those  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  are  wounded, 
injured,  or  disabled  at  any  time  as  a  direct 
result  of  armed  conflict,  or  whUe  engaged 
in  extrahazardous  service.  Including  service 
under  conditions  simulating  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  237.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  312(3) 
of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  include  the 
reinfection  type  of  piUmonary  tuberculosis 
in  the  provision  relative  to  presiunptlve  serv- 
ice connection  for  active  tuberculotis  disease; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R,  238.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  malignant  tumor  (cancer)  which 
develop  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  sepa- 
ration from  active  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  239.  A  bin  to  amend  section  313  of 
tltie  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2 -year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tlon  for  the  psychoses  which  develop  within 
2  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from  ac- 
tive service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  240.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3203(f) 
of  title  38.  United  Sutes  Code,  to  provide 
that  pension  based  upon  the  need  of  reg\ilar 
aid  and  attendance  shall  be  reduced  upon 
hospitalization  at  Government  expense  vmder 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  to 
veterans  receiving  such  hospitalization  whUe 
receiving  an  aUowance  for  aid  and  attendance 
under  section  314(r)  of  Utie  38,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.241.  A  bin  to  amend  section  617  of 
tiUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  au- 
thority for  furnishing  therapeutic  and  re- 
habUltatlve  devices  to  pensioners  In  need  of 
regiUar  aid  and  attendance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterar^s'  Affairs. 

H.R.  242.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1820  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  in  certain  cases  arising  out  of  default 
on  loans  guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  243.  A  bin  to  amend  section  314 (k)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  statutory  awards  for  each  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  specified  therein; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  244.  A  bUl  to  amend  titie  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  pension 
and  medical  assistance  to  veteranB  Buffering 
from  seriously  disabling  non-serrlce-con- 
nected  disabilities;  to  provide  for  expansion 
of  health  facilities  for  such  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R,  245.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  care  to  certain  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  246.  A  bin  to  amend  section  641  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  to  the 
States  of  furnishing  nursing  home  care  to 
veterans  of  any  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R,  247.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  veterans  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  who  are  receiving  ntirslng 
home  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Vetwans' 
Affairs.  m 

H.R  248.  A  bin  to  amend  section  801  ot 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  aa- 

sifctunce  in  acquiring  speclaUy  adapted  houa- 
iiig    for    certain    blind    veterans    who   have 
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•uflered  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower 
•xtremlty;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJi.  249.  A  bill  to  amend  section  632  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  ♦he  Philippines  for  the 
hospitalization  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  250.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  369,  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  require  6  months' 
notice  to  the  veteran  concerned  and/or  his 
duly  authorized  representative  with  full  op- 
portimlty  for  the  submission  of  evidence  In 
those  Instances  wherein  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  considering  the  severance  of 
service  connection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  261.  A  bill  to  amend  section  523(b), 
chapter  15,  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
enable  certain  permanently  and  totally  disa- 
bled veterans  to  receive  the  full  rate  of 
disability  compensation  found  payable  for 
their  wartime  service-connected  disabilities, 
and  also  a  proportionate  amount  of  disability 
pension  xinder  a  specified  formula;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  262.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  for  dependents  In  cases 
rated  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  not 
less  than  40  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  263.  A  bill  to  amend  section  311  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
a  stronger  presumption  of  soundness  under 
certain  conditions  in  wartime  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UD ALL.: 
H.R.  264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stock-Rais- 
ing  Homestead  Act  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
mineral  prospectors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
classification  and  disposition  of  public  lands 
not  required  for  any  Federal  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interim  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  266.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  the  pvu-- 
poee  of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  blU  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bUl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana : 
HJl.  267.  A  bill   to  encourage   liquidation 
of  frozen  capital  assets  and  reinvestment  of 
a  substantial   portion  thereof  In  medium- 
term  Government  bonds  bearing  a'  low  rate 
of  interest  by  amending  subchapter  of  title 
I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
HJl.  268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  269.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  260.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxurency 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 
H.R.  261.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
memory   of   Jefferson    Davis;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  262.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  real 
property  under  the  Jtirisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALOER: 
HJl.  263.  A  bill  to  rescind  and  revoke  mem- 
bership  of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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HJl.  264.  A  bill  to  limit  and  prevent  cer- 
tain concerted  activities  by  labor  organiza- 
tions which  interfere  with  or  obstruct  or 
impede  the  free  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  thereof  in  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  i 
By  Mr.  BAKER:  I 

HJl.  265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for  reform 
of  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
HJl.  266.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  fallout  shelters 
in  connection   with  schools   and   hospitals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  267.  A  bill  to  define  the  status  of 
retired  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  268.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  and  survivors  of  members  of  Philip- 
pine Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such  bene- 
fits are  provided  for  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  survivors,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  269.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  In 
the  field  of  special  education  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  to  the  States,  for 
training  personnel  and  undertaking  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  to  estab- 
lish, for  consultation  In  connection  there- 
with, an  advisory  council  and  technical 
advisory  committees;  and  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide 
services  to  determine  rehabilitation  poten- 
tial, to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  and  to  make  grant*  for  construction 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJl.  270.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  rates 
of  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  shall 
hereafter  be  fixed  and  adjusted  by  wage 
boards  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  rates  and 
practices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  271.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1613  of 
title  38,  United  States  Coda,  to  provide  that 
in  determining  the  period  within  which 
a  veteran  must  complete  his  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training,  the  Administrator  shall 
disregard  F>erlods  dtu-lng  which  the  veteran 
was  unable  to  pursue  his  program  by  reason 
of  disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  eliminate  deductions  due  to  home- 
ownership;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Ba- 
con Act  to  extend  its  application  to  con- 
tracts for  the  maintenance  of  Federal  In- 
stallations; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  274.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  provisions  thereof  which  would  other- 
wise expire;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  compensation  of  fire- 
flghtlng  personnel  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing rates,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  BARING : 

H.R.  278.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22,  1960.  relative  to  the  transfer  of  certain 
public  lands  to  the  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  In  order  to  authorize 


geothermal  steam  leases  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  aftd  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  279.,  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment oX  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procure- 
ment and  S^les  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  280.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  per- 
centage rate  applicable  to  domestic  gold 
ores  for  purposes  of  the  deduction  for  de- 
pletion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.282.  A  bin  to  provide  that  hereafter 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation In  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  career  officers  or  employees  of 
such  Bureau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclary. 

H.R.  283.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  Veterans- 
Administration  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  of  200  beds  at  Clark  County.  Nev.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.284.  A  bin  to  permit  the  free  mar- 
keting of  gold,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.285.  A  bin  to  permit  the  free  mar- 
ketlng  of  newly  mined  gold;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

HJl.  286.  A   bin    to   permit   the   free  mar- 
keting of  gold,  and  for  other   purposes:    to 
the   Conunittee  on   Banking   and   Currency 
By   Mr.  BARING    (by  request): 
HJl.  287.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secin-lty  Act  to  Include  Nevada  among 
those  States  which  are  permitted  to  divide 
their  retirement  systems  Into  two  parts  for 
purposes  of   obtaining  social   security  cov- 
erage under  Pederal-State  agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    BATES: 
H.R.  288.  A  bUl   to  provide  a  method   for 
regulating    and    fixing    wage    rates    for    em- 
ployees of  Portsmouth,  NJI.,  Naval  Shipyard; 
to  the  Committee  on.  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  289.  A  bill  to  amend  section  454  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
exclusion  from  income  for  veterans'  sxu-- 
vlvors  eligible  for  pensions,  for  amounts 
paid  by  them  for  debts  of  the  veteran  and 
expenses  of  his  last  Illness  and  burial;  to 
ttie  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  290.  A  bin  to  provide  for  post  cards 
of  a  distinctive  color  for  nonbusiness  mes- 
sages with  a  postage  rate  of  1  cent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvn  Service. 
HJl.  291.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  title 
13  of  the  United  States  Code  to  except  cer- 
tain persons  from  the  requirement  of  paying 
fees  for  certain  census  data;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Clvn  Service. 

H.R.  292.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  former 
owners  of  land  acquired  by  the  United  States 
shall.  In  certain  cases,  have  the  right  to 
reacquire  the  mineral  rights  In  such  land 
when  It  Is  sold  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJl.  293.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Federal 
assistance,  on  a  dollar-matching  basis."  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
thereof  for  planning,  construcUng.  operating, 
and  maintaining  water  conservation  and 
water  storage  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  'BENNETT  of  Florida : 
H.R.  294.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  Federal  ald»  program 
to  assist  States  in  the  development  of  certain 
outdoor  recreational  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  295.  A   bin    to    establish    a   national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
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manent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ccxiunlttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  296.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  for  that 
portion  of  the  construction  cost  of  certain 
schools  which  is  attributable  to  Negroes  and 
Indians;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R  297.  A  bin  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an 
OflBce  for  Senior  Citizens,  and  for  other  pvu- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
HJl.  298.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  certain  employers  engaged  in  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  conunerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages 
lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dis- 
crimination; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Academy  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HR.  300.  A  bni  to  provide  for  a  Capitol 
Pages'  Selection  and  Residence  Board  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of  pages 
for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  providing  a  residence  for  such  pages, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  301.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  Income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  benefits  to  which  she  Is  en- 
titled under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  303.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
tiirers'  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  for  Income  tax  purposes  certain  spe- 
cial assessments  and  other  charges  made 
against  him  or  his  property  under  local  law 
without  regard  to  whether  they  tend  to  In- 
crease the  value  of  such  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  Individ- 
ual who  moves  to  obtain  employment  to  de- 
duct moving  and  traveling  expenses,  and  to 
permit  him  to  treat  as  a  capital  loss  any  loss 
incurred  on  the  sale  of  his  home;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  306.  A  bin  to  require  the  tise  of  hu- 
mane methods  of  trapping  animals  and  birds 
on  lands  and  waterways  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  307.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  cadmium  proposed  to 
be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H  R  308.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Commissioner 
of  Eductalon  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Carver  Memorial  Library,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  309.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$750  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  CHKNOWKTH : 
HJl.  310.  A  bin  to  authorize  private  trans- 
acUona  involving  the  sale,  acquisition  or 
holding  of  gold  within  the  United  States.  lU 
territories  and  poasesslons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvurency. 

HJl.  311.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  two  Judicial 
districts  and  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional Federal  Judge  for  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  a  death  gratuity  In  certain  cases  Involving 
deaths  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices after  June  27,  1950,  and  before  January 
1,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  313.  A  bni  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  own- 
ership by  an  Individual  of  his  home  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
his  need  for  old-age  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  314.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  anow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  315.  A  bin  to  permit  the  free  market- 
ing of  gold,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  COHELAN: 
HJl.  316.  A  bni  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  ancestry,  or  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  317.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal in  determining  whether  or  not  to  cor- 
rect certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to  au- 
thorize the  award  of  an  exemplary  rehabni- 
tation  certificate;  and  for  other  pxrrposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  318.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  provide  for  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  direct  said  Bureau;  to  au- 
thorize Federal  funds  to  conduct  and  en- 
courage research  and  studies  Into  the  fields 
of  gerontology,  geriatrics,  and  allied  prob- 
lems of  senior  citizens;  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion of  projects  to  help  senior  citizens;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  319.  A  bni  to  protect  postal  patrons 
from   obscene  maU  matter  and   Communist 
propaganda;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  320.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-vear  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children  In 
all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R,  321.  A  bill  to  establish  the  US   Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  322.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  Income,  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,    the  exemption   for  a  dependent, 
and   the  additional-  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) .  and  to  reduce  corporate  nor- 
mal    taxes    as    of    January    1963    (Instead   of 
July    1963    as   presently   scheduled);    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.323.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation* 
of    original    ornamental    designs    of    useful 
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articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.R.  324.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Institute  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
authorize  programs  of  InformaUon  educa- 
tion, advisory  services,  and  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  encouragement  and  advance- 
ment of  artistic  and  cultural  acUvitlea  and 
for  the  development  of  a  more  widespread 
appreciation  of  America's  cultural  heritage 
and  accomplUhments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  325.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  In 
the  field  of  special  education  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  to  the  State*  for 
training  personnel  and  imdertaklng  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  to  establish 
for  consultation  in  connection  therewith  an 
advisory  councn  and  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees; and  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  provide  services  to  deter- 
mine rehabilitation  potential,  to  expand 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  services,  and  to 
make  grants  for  construction  of  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  workshops;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
Ices  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking  public 
libraries  or  with  inadequate  public  librwies 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school  11-' 
braries,  and  certain  college  and  university 
Ubrarles.  eligible  for  benefits  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HR.  327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retirement 
of  employees  after  30  years  of  service  with- 
out reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  328.  A  -bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  allowance  for 
work  clothing  for  certain  postal  field  service 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  329.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  school  construction  and 
teachers-  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  330.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  ancestry:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and   Labor. 

HJl  331.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shaU 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals-  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  're- 
habilitation certificate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  OOODELL: 
H.R.  332.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation at  the  conege  level;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  333.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  application 
or  exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  employers 
and  labor  organizations  In  employing  or  rep- 
resenting labor,   to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  and  for  other   pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the    advisability    of    establishing    the    West 
Coast  Skyline  National  Parkway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H  R  335.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
period  within  which  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean confilct  veterans  shaU  have  a  preferred 
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rlgbt  ot  appUeation  under  the  homestead  or 
<l«««rt  land  laws  or  the  Small  Tract  Act  of 
Jvine  1,  1938,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 
HJl.  336.  A  bill  to  eetablish  a  National 
Spelling  Commission  to  reform  the  spelling 
of  English  words,  to  publish  the  U.S.  Ofllcial 
Dictionary,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  337.  A  bill  to  grant  clvU  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
HJi.338.  A    bill    to    establish   a   Domestic 
Peace  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
HJl.  339.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of  im- 
ported articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate  the 
cotmtry  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  340.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  trust  with  only  one  individual  as  a  ciurent 
Income  beneficiary  to  be  1  of  the  10  share- 
holders specified  in  said  section;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  341.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  charitable 
contributions  to  miiseimas  by  individuals 
shall  be  deducUble  for  income  tax  purposes 
\inder  the  30-percent  limitation  of  adjusted 
gross  Income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  343.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise tax  on  toUet  preparations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.B.  343.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and  certain  provisions  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  344.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facUiUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  de- 
foment  of  income  from  service  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  S46.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  filing 
and  pubUcation  of  additional  information 
by  certain  tax-exempt  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  conduct  public  fund  drives,  in 
cwder  to  protect  the  public  against  improper 
uUlizatlon  of  the  proceeds  of  such  drives- 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  347.  A  bill   to   amend   sections   1231 
272.  and  631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  with  respect  to  iron  ore  royalties;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  oif  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
reform  of  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  349.  A  biU  to  amend  section  7(b)(2) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  loans 
to  smaU  business  concerns  In  areas  affected 
by  freezes  or  windBtorms;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  350.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  statutory  presump- 
tion of  "line  of  duty"  incurrence  of  injury 
or  disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  351.  A  bill  to  provide  for  at  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  In  the  Halifax  area 
of  Volusia  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  352.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom  Com- 
n[ilB8lon  and  the  Freedom  Academy;  to  re- 
search and  develop  an  integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win  the  nonmllltary  part  of 
the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism; and  to  train  Government  personnel. 


private  citizens,  and  foreign  students  in  this 
science;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJl.  353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  pcovlde  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labcu*. 

HJl.  354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  certain  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  355.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
workweek  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  32  hoiu-s,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  356.  A  bill  to  limit  and  regulate  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Covirt 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  357.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  deduc- 
tions from  gross  income  for  percentage  de- 
pletion in  the  case  of  mines,  wells,  and  other 
natural  mineral  deposits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  358.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require  that  all 
cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  country  of  its  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  359.  A  bill  to  amend  section  801  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  totally 
blinded  veterans  to  obtain  assistance  In  the 
acquisition  of  speclaUy  adapted  housing-  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources,  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.  R.  361.  A   bill   to   equalize   the   pay   of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
HJl.  362.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  stock- 
pUing.  storage,  and  distribution  of  essential 
foodstiiffs  and  other  essential  items  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  civilian  population  of  the 
United    States,    its    territories,    possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack  or  other  disaster;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 
H.R.  363.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  deprive,  or  threaten  to  deprive,  any 
person  of  Federal  employment  for  refusing 
to  contribute  to  a  political  party  or  candi- 
date:   to  the  Committee   on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

HJl.  364.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insiu-ance  program  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  opposed  to  participation  In 
such  program  on  grounds  of  conscience  or 
religious  belief;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  j 

ByMr.KEOGH.  | 

H.R.  365.  A  bill  to  provide  study  periods 
for  post  office  clerks  and  terminal  and  trans- 
fer clerks;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  367.  A  bill  granting  leave  of  absence 
to  postal  employees  on  account  of  death  In 
family;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  368.  A  bill  to  establish  the  seniority 
status  of  employees  in  the  field  postal  serv- 
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ice:    to  the  Committee  on  Post   Office  and 
Olvil  Service.  ^° 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 

H.R.  369.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1231  272 
and  631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  Iron  ore  royalties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  duty  treatment  of 
certain  bread;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  371.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  siirplus  property  of  the 
United  States  to  Cumberland  County,  N.c  ■ 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opo-a- 
tlons. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  372.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Uniform  Allowance 
Act,  approved  September  1,  1954  (title  IV 
Public  Law  763.  83d  Cong.),  as  amended" 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  373.  A  bill  to  correct  an  inequity  in 
the  promotional  procedure  for  postal  field 
service  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  374,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  to  Increase  the  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  whicb  may  be  earned 
and  accumulated  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  375.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  Individual 
be  reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  376.  A  bUl  to  modernize  certain  pro- 
visions of  thfe  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act 
relating  to  immediate  retirement:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  377.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  democratic  governments  In 
the  nations  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
which  are  presently  under  Soviet  domination 
and  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  gradual 
increase  over  a  12-year  period  In  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemptions  of  an  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer  (from  $600  to  $1,200)  and 
In  the  surtax  exemption  of  a  corporate  tax- 
payer (from  $25,000  to  $50,000) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  379.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  retailers 
and  manufacturers  excise  taxes  (other  than 
taxes  for  the  highway  trust  fund  and  taxes 
for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes)  and  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  facilities  and  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  380,  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemptions  from  $600  to 
$800,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Ways   and   Means. 

H.R.  381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.1l 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  gradual 
increasp  over  a  2-yepr  period  In  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  of  an  Individual  t^ix- 
payer  (from  $600  to  $700)  and  in  the  surtax 
exemption  of  a  corporate  taxpayer  (from 
$25,000  to  $29,000);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  382.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  all  benefits 
thereunder  by  10  percent  and  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  (when  based  on  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  wUl  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  deduction  for  certain   expenses  of  at- 
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tending  colleges  and  universities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H  R.  384.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  ..atlsfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  NATCHER: 
HJl  385  A  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  persons  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  or  on  Its 
borders  during  the  period  beginning  May 
9.  1916.  and  ending  April  6.  1917.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs. 

H.R.  386.  A  bin  to  extend  veteran  benefits 
to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween November  12,  1918,  and  July  2,  1921; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

H.R.  387.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion In  the  computation  of  accredited 
service  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  Instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
H.R.  388.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
H  R.  389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
H  R.  390.  A    bill    to   designate    the   Grand 
Forks    Air    Force    Base    as    the    Lerom    Air 
Force    Base;    to    the    Committee   on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  391.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  to  be 
known  as  the  slgners-for-freedom  stamps, 
honoring  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.392.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  coop- 
eration In  a  program  to  preserve  certain 
historic  properties  In  the  city  of  Boston. 
Mass.,  and  vicinity,  associated  with  the  co- 
lonial and  Revolutionary  periods  of  Ameri- 
can history;  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites:  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  393.  A  bill  to  make  retrocession  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Devens.  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  POFF: 
H.R  394.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1,   17a, 
57J.  64a (5),  67b.  67e.  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE : 
H  R  395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  identification 
of  a  military  airlift  command  as  a  specified 
command,   to  provide  for  Its  military  mis- 
sion, and  to  eliminate  unnecessarv  duplica- 
tion in  airlift;   to  the  Qonunittee  "on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Lt- 
bor  Relations  Act  to  make  It  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  discriminate  unjustifiably  on  ac- 
count of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H  R  397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 


erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  898.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr  ROONEY:, 
H.R.  400  A  bill  to  enable  the  mothers  and 
widows  of  deceased  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  now  Interred  In  cemeteries  outside" 
the  contuiental  limits  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  such  cemeteries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  401.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to 
grant  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to  all 
veterans  of  World  War  I  who  are  60  years 
of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  ROOSETVELT: 
H  R  402.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  by  assisting  qualified 
small-business  concerns  to  obtain  leases  of 
commercial  and  industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requirements  tend  to  ex- 
clude such  concerns,  by  authorizing  tbe 
Small  Business  Administration  to  guarantee, 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  others,  the 
payment  of  rentals  under  such  leases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  403.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
dPtermine  the  practicability  and  desirability 
of  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
H.R.  404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended;  and  related  sections  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  405.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  In  certain  cases  because  of 
race,  rellpion.  color,  national  origin,  ancestry, 
or  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  406,  A  bill  to  direct  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
a  Carver  Memorial  Library,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  407.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  the 
Federal  Small  Business  Administration:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.408.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  409.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  certain  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  reititution  of  wages 
lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dis- 
crimination; to  the  Comm^tee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  410.  A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Housing  Act  to  help  elderly  persons  obtain 
FHA  assistance  in  home  repair  financing;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

HR.411.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  6- 
year  presumption  of  service-connection  of 
tuberculous  disease  in  the  case  of  former 
prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SHORT: 
HR  412.  A    bni    to    designate    the    Grand 
Forks  Air  Force  Base  as  the  Lerom  Air  Force 
Base;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
H.R.  413.  A  bill   to  amend  section  503   of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  annual 
Income  of  an  Individual  eligible  for  pension, 
payments  of  State  bonus  for  military  service 
shall  be  excluded;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  414.  A  bin  to  prohibit  advertising  in 
commerce  of  articles  produced  In  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  unless  the  advertisement 
clearly  states  that  fact;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  415.  A  bin  to  amend  section  202(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  so  as  to 
require  that  dollar  funds  made  available  to 
foreign  countries  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  materials  or  sup- 
plies shall  be  utilized  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  or  supplies  produced  In  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  416.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agrlcultvual 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  donation  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  for  use  In  the 
assistance  of  the  unemployed  In  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  417.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  filing  of 
bonds  by  packers  to  secure  the  performance 
of  their  obligations  with  respect  to  ptircbases 
in  commerce  of  livestock;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  418.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  donation 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  surplus 
feeds  to  State  agencies  to  provide  feed  for 
livestock  In  areas  determined  to  be  emer- 
gency areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJ1.41B.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  promoting  the  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  through  advertising 
and  other  means;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culture. 

HJl.  420.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
certain  payments  under  milk  marketing 
orders:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  421.  A  bill  to  provide  vocational  re- 
habilitation, education  and  training,  mtister- 
ing  out  and  loan  guarantee  benefits  for  Re- 
serves and  members  of  the  National  Guard 
called  or  ordered  to  active  duty,  or  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  whose  enlistments  are 
extended,  after  JiUy  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  certain  facilities  in  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  423.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  424.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

HJl.425.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800  yearly  without  deductions  from  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  426.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJl.  437.  A  bill  to  rescind  and  revoke  mem- 
bership of  the  United  States  In  the  United 
Nations  and  tbe  specialized  agencies  thereof, 
and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Jl.  428.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  transfer 
Its  functions  to  the  National  Seciirlty  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSEB: 
H.R.  429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
H.R.  430.  A  bill  to  amend  section  332  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws  or  the  orders  of  Federal  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  calling 
of  the  National  Guard  into  Federal  service 
except  in  time  of  war  or  invasion  or  upon 
the  request  of  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  YOUNOER: 
H Jl.  432.  A  bill  to  advance  certain  officers 
on  the  retired  list  without  affecUng  retire- 
ment   pay;    to    the    Co^nmlttee    on    Armed 
Services. 

HJt.  433.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
■urplus  property  of  the  United  States  may 
be  donated  for  park  or  recreational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tionsr 

HJl.  434.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Urblculture,  and  to  prescribe  its  functions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJi.  435.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  ben- 
efits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  wiU  be  payable  to  men  at 
age  60  and  to  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  43fl.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJt.  437.  A  bill  to  permit  withholding  on 
the  compensation  of  Federal  employees  for 
piirposes  of  income  taxes  imposed  by  certain 
munlclpaUties;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  438.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Pedra-al  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committeemen  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  BAISDWIN: 
HJl.  439.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  Muir  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H Jl.  440.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education  or  for  the  higher  education 
of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  W&js  and  Means. 

HJl.  441.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  there- 
under for  foster  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  | 

HM.  442.  A  bUl  to  amen'd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  admissions  tax  in  the  case  of 
events  tor  the  benefit  of  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children;  to  the 
C<ynmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJl.  443.     A  bill  to  require  certain  safety 
devices  on  motor  vehicles  sold,  shipped,  or 


used  in  lnt->rstate  conuneree.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conuneree. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  444.     A  bill  to  strengthen  SUte  gov- 
ernments, to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  educational  purposes  by  returning 
a    portion    of    the    Federal    taxes    collected 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Education  and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
H.R.  445.     A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  mualcai  instruments- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  446.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level;   to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Education   and    Labor. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  447.  A  biU  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance fbr  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QIAIMO: 
HJl.  448.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment,  expansion,   and 
Improvement  of  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  449.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  programs  of  technical  "edu- 
cation at  the  college  level;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H  Jl.  450.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  programs  of  technical' edu- 
cation at  the  college  level;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  451.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level;  to  the  Cbmmlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  452.  A  mil  to  grant  a  pension  of  $100 
per  month  to  all  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  who  are  over  62  years 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  : 
H.R.  453.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  a  por- 
tion of  any  amounts  paid  for  accident  or 
health  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  454.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change  the  gross 
Income  limitation  on  the  allowance  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  for  certain  dependents  to 
an  adjusted  gross  income  limitation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  455.  A  bin  to  make  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  deprive,  or  threaten  to  deprive,  any 
person  of  Federal  employment  for  refusing  to 
contribute  to  a  political  party  or  candidate; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration' 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.R.  456.  A  bill  to  promote  economy  In 
Government  by  reducing  the  rate  at  which 
individual  Income  taxes  are  withheld  at  the 
source;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
HJl.  457.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  to  promote  quality  and  price 
stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain  certain 
unfair  methods  of  distribution,  and  to  con- 
firm, define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of  pro- 
ducers and  resellers  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  CHAMBERL.MN: 
H.R.  458.  A    bin    to    repeal    the    manufac. 
turers-   excise   tax   on  passenger   automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH : 
H.R.  459.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  discovery 
development,    and    production    of    domestic 
gold;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iii. 
sular   Affairs. 

By   Mr.   COHELAN: 
H  R.  460.  A  bni  to  transfer  to  the  free  list 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of   1930  book  bindings  or 
covers   Imported   by   certain    Institutions     to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.461.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
HR.  462.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  at  which  beneficiaries  are  no  longer 
subject  to  restrictions  on  outside  earnings 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  all  medicine  and  drugs  for  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  rather  than  only  the 
excess  over  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  In- 
come as  otherwise  provided,  may  be  Included 
In  computing  the  medical  expense  deduction 
where  such  taxpayer  or  spouse  Is  65  or  over- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  464.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  annui- 
ties under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  465.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  a  portion  of  the  compensation  of  chap- 
lains employed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  considered  as  a  rental  allow- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
HJl.  466.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  dlsanow  criminal 
expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  468.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1  200  to 
$1,800  yearly  without  deductions  from' bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 

H.R.  469.  A  bill  to  amend  section  612(e) 
of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  outpatient  medical  serv- 
ices to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  470.  A  bill  creating  a  conunlssion  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  471.  A    bni    to    amend    the    National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  with  re- 
spect   to   property   rights   in    Inventions;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronauilc; 
By  Mr.  DAGUE: 
HR.472.  A   bUl   to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  In  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  program  for  Individuals 
who    are   opposed    to   participation    in   such 
program  on  grounds  of  conscience  or  religious 
belief;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR.473.  A  bill   to   provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  program  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide for  equalization  grants,  to  extend  cov- 
erage  of    the    unemployment   compensation 
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program,  to  establish  Federal  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
and  limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  em- 
ployers in  a  State  which  does  not  meet  such 
requirements,  to  establish  a  Federal  require- 
ment prohibiting  States  from  denying  com- 
pensation to  workers  undergoing  occupa- 
tional training  or  retraining  and  deny  tax 
credits  to  employers  In  a  State  which  does 
not  meet  such  requirement,  to  Increase  the 
wage  base  for  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
to  increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax.  to  establish  a  Federal  additional 
compensation  and  equalization  account  In 
the  unemployment  trust  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  474.  A   bin    to   amend   title   II  of   the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which   an    individual    may    earn    while   re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOYLE : 
H.R.  475.  A  bin   to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities    Control    Act    of    1950    to    provide 
penalties  for  becoming  or  remaining  a  mem- 
ber of  Communlst-actlon  organizations,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the    Committee    on 
Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realized  from  the  con- 
demnation of  certain  property  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  c«-  a  State 
under  threat  or  Imminence  of  condemna- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  477.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  478.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reimburs- 
ing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll  roads 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.479.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  National 
Highway  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.  480.  A   bill   to   amend  section   612(f) 
to  authorize  outpatient  treatment  for  non- 
servlce-connocted    dlsabUities    for    veterans 
with   a  service-connected   dlsabllltv;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  481.  A  bni  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and   the   St.  Lawrence   Seaway 
available   for   navigation   during   the   entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R  482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  Income  which  a  widow  u1th  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions   from    the    benefits    to    which    she    Is 
entitled  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  the  payment  of  assistance  to  Indi- 
viduals in  nonpublic  mental  Institutions- 
to  the  CommUtee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.484.  A  bill  to  amend  title   n  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    include    Michigan 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security    coverage,    under    State    agreement 
for  State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  486.  A  bUl  to  authorize  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  cooperative  educational 
centers  of  excellence  where  institutions   of 
higher  education  in   the   same  locality  can 
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share  the  specialized  facilities  of  such  cen- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H  R.  486.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  States  to  provide  for  a 
prlvat*.  voluntary  medical  care  Insurance 
program  for  certain  persons  over  the  age  of 
65.  and  to  authorize  payments  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  States  to  cover  part  of  the  costs  of 
such  insurance:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  487.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system.  In  coordination  with 
coverage  under  the  other  Federal  retire- 
ment systems  (but  subject  to  an  election  in 
the  case  of  those  currently  serving),  for  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  488.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
HR. 489.  A  bUl  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procure- 
ment and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mrs    HANSEN: 
H.R.  490.  A    bill    to   provide    for    the    con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Vancouver,  Wash  ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 
H.R.  491.  A   bin    vesting   in    the   American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jlma  Me- 
morial on  Mount  Surlbachl,  Iwo  Jlma.  Vol- 
cano Islands:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  HUDDLESTON: 
H  R.  492.  A  bin  to  amend  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  shall  not 
engage  in  publicity  or  promotion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  493.  A  bill   authorizing  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo.;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  494.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  in  time  of  war,  national  dis- 
aster, emergency,  or  economic  depression, 
and  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the 
public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 
H.R.  496.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a   naUonal 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjtistment  Act  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by    the    Agrlcultiual    Marketing    Agreement 
Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  498.  A   bill    to   provide    a    charitable 
contribution  deduction  of  up  to  30  jiercent 
for    contributions    to    nonprofit    museums, 
libraries,  and  other  faclhties  in  support  of 
the   arts:    to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means 


By  Mr.KYL: 
H.R.  499.  A    bill    to    provide    that    motor 
vehicles  sold  or  shipped  in  commerce  must 
be  equipped  with  seat  belts  which  meet  cer- 
tain safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.R.  500.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional 
year*    the    temporary    provisions    of    Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  501.  A     bin     to    provide    an    elected 
mayor,  city  councn,  school  board,  and  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other   piu-poses:    to    the    Committee    on   the 
District  of  Colimibla. 

H.R.  502.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

H.R.  503.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R.  504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  505.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  of  1933  to  prohibit  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  having 
more  than  three  branches,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  506.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  U.S.  obllgaUona  to  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  par  value,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  507.  A  bin  to  encotirage  and  promote 
the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
Court  of  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  508.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere police  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  509.  A  bUl  to  create  a  National  Peace 
Agency  and  to  prescribe  Its  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  510.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers'  Training  Corpe;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  waiver  of 
Income  taxes  on  series  E  UB.  savings  bonds 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  512.  A  bUl  to  equalize  Income  tax 
revenues,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  613.  A  bin  to  repeal  certain  miscel- 
laneous excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  514.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvu-lty  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
military  service  of  a  veteran  entitled  to  a 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  may  be 
counted  for  social  security  purposes  if  he 
Irrevocably  elects  to  exclude  such  service 
from  the  computation  of  such  annuity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  515.  A  bill  to  provide  voluntary  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  for  self-employed 
physicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  fil6.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  hU  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
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of    his    dependents;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  517.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Interest  on  certain  obliga- 
tions shall  not  be  tax  exempt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  518.  A  bin  to  provide  Income  tax  ex- 
emptions for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunl'tse  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  {)19.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  the  use  of  social  se- 
curity records  to  aid  In  locating  runaway 
parents:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

KH.  520.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  on  savings  bonds  and  sav- 
ings certificates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  Jt.  621.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  to  provide  that  savings  type 
investors  shaU  have  priority  In  tlie  allot- 
ment of  certain  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  523.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  523.  A  bUl  to  designate  Judicial  prec- 
edents which  shall  be  binding  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  stock  or  stock  options  issued  or 
granted  in  whole  or  in  part  for  services 
rendered,  the  gain  therefrom  shall  be  treated 
a»  ordinary  income,  and  for  other  purjKjees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  626.  A  bill  to  assist  smaU  business 
and  persons  engaged  in  small  business  by 
aUowing  a  deduction,  for  Federal  income  tax 
purpoees,  for  additional  Investment  in  de- 
preciable assets,  inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  626.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  siu^ivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance system  (subject  to  an  election  in  the 
case  of  those  ciirrently  serving)  for  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  its  instrumentalities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  527.  A  bUl  to  establish  reciprocal  im- 
port quotas  upon  the  importation  of  con- 
fectionery and  chocolate  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  which  Impose 
quotas  upon  Imports  of  confectionery  and 
chocolate  frcan  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  628.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  finality  of  deter- 
minations relating  to  the  assessment  of  duties 
or  charges  on  certain  imported  merchandise- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  629.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  duties  paid 
on  certain  merchandise  stolen  whUe  in  the 
custody  of  the  Poet  Office  Department-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  530.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  sman  and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  531.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Impose  a  grad- 
uated tax  on  the  taxable  Income  of  cor- 
porations; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  532.  A  bni  to  provide  that  communi- 
cations relating  to  income  tax  which  are 
mailed  to  a  taxpayer  shall  not  bear  on  the 
outer  covering  any  markings  which  disclose 
Information  concerning  such  taxpayer's 
Income  or  tax  llabUlty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  533.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  Income  tax 
annuities  and  pensions  paid  by  the  United 


States  to  its  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  whUe  re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Criminal 
Code,  to  declare  certain  papers,  pamphlets, 
books,  pictures,  and  writings  nonmailable  to 
provide  a  penalty  for  mailing  same,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  536.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
U.S.  savings  stamps  for  trade  promotion;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
__  H.R.  537.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  promote  export  trade,  and  for 
other  purpoees,"  approved  AprU  10.  1918.  to 
provide  that  no  export  trade  association  shall 
restrict  any  foreign  buyer  from  dealing,  di- 
rectly or  through  an  agent  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, with  any  producer,  manufacturer,  or 
seller;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  538.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  review  de  novo  claims 
for  benefits  and  payments  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  clergy- 
men who  are  naturalized  citizens  shall  not 
lose  their  nationality  by  residence  abroad, 
even  though  they  are  not  representatives  of 
American  organizations,  if  they  devote  full 
time  to  their  clerical  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  540.  A  bin  to  permit  aliens  registered 
on  former  quota  waiting  lists  maintained 
prior  to  January  1.  1944.  to  be  placed  on  the 
appropriate  quota  waiting  lists  maintained 
under  authority  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  without  loss  of  priority  of 
their  original  registration;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  541.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  so  as  to  require  every 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  furnish 
to  certain  additional  persons  copies  of  cer- 
tain notices  or  communications;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  642.  A  bin  to  provide  that  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  543.  A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  any  public  or  semlpubllc  place  or  by  any 
pubnc  or  semlpubllc  transportation  against 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  because  of 
race  color,  or  creed;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  State  law 
shall,  in  certain  cases,  determine  the  num- 
ber of  Jurors  which  constitute  a  Jury  and 
the  number  of  Jurors  who  must  agree  In 
order  that  there  be  a  valid  verdict;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  545.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States 
except  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
and  authorize  the  Imposition  of  life  Im- 
prisonment in  lieu  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  declare  private  antitrust  suits  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  Interest  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  547.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1346  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  suits 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  of  or  under  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  548.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary  dls- 
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crimination  by  literacy  tests  or  other  means- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  549.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bankruptcv 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debt*  owed 
by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants  clerks 
and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  550.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R,  551.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4B  of  the 
Clayton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl. 
clary, 

H.R.  552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  553.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  unlawful  to  furnish 
transportation  to  certain  imemployed  per- 
son.s  and  members  of  their  family  in  order 
to  cause  any  such  person  to  move  to  another 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  554.  A  bni  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Capitol  Pages-  Residence  Board;  to  the 
Committee   on   House  Administration. 

HJl.  655.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
to  permit  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  the  fun  responsl- 
blllty  of  citizenship  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  political  life  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  556.  A  bin  to  authorize  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  employ 
an  administrative  assistant;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  557.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  grading 
of  meat  and  for  informing  the  ultimate 
user  of  such  grade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  558.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  In  heu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  559.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to- require  disclosure  by 
investment  advisers  of  transactions  for  their 
own  account  In  any  Investments  of  the  type 
with  respect  to  which  they  render  advisory 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  560.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  motor-vehicle  Ures,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  561.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  tamper- 
ing with  speedometers  on  motor  vehicles  used 
in  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  562.  A  bill  to  require  the  Surgeon 
General  to  undertake  a  special  research  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  cystic  fibrosis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  563.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in 
Interstate  commerce  of  plastic  bags  unless 
such  bags  are  labeled  or  manufactured  In 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conamerce. 

H  R.  564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  overbooking  passenger  space  reserva- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  565.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acta,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  566.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  officers  and 
directors  of  any  issuer  of  registered  securities 
to  periodicaUy  rejxjrt  the  extent  to  which, 
and  the  purposes  for  which,  their  holdings 
of  such  securities  are  pledged,  hypothecated, 
or  loaned;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain contracts  and  agreements  between  man- 
ufacturers of  motor  vehicles  and  their  fran- 
chised  dealers,  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  exclusive  representation  by  dealers  and 
to  restrict  franchlsed  dealers  from  reselling 
to  certain  unauthorized  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  568.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  au- 
tomobiles with  unauthorized  equipment, 
parts,  and  accessories,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MXJLTER : 
H.R.  569.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  570.  A  bm  to  require  certificates  of 
fitness  In  the  sale  of  automobiles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  571.  A  bni  to  provide  for  a  nationally 
uniform  system  of  automobile  registration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  so  as  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption of  seciu-ltles  offered  for  sale  and 
sold  In  only  one  State;  t<*the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual with  40  years'  service  may  retire 
regardless  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  574.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  common  car- 
riers by  railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  such  carriers  to  main- 
tain tracks,  bridges,  roadbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way.  trackage, 
and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  coridltlon,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  so 
as  to  Include  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  within 
the  provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl.  576.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospltal  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  577.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for  re- 
search to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conamunlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  by  means  of  radio  or  televi- 
sion of  amateur  or  professional  boxing 
matches;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  579.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  title 
III  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  to 
make  It  unlawful  for  broadcasters  to  make 
unauthorized  deletions  from  certain  matter 
submitted  for  broadcasting;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  580.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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H.R.  581.  A  bin  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1933  to  establish  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1933:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  small  business  In- 
vestment companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHU^BIN: 
H.R.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  In  cer- 
tain activities  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
legislation  directly  relevant  to  the  purpose 
which  qualify  such  organizations  for  tax 
exemption,  without  losing  certain  t>enefits 
under  the  code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  585.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  586.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  savings  bonus  bonds,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R.  587.  A   bUl   to   provide   for   adjvistlng 
conditions   of  competition   between   certain 
domestic   industries   and  foreign   Industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  In  the  production  of  arti- 
cles Imported  Into  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By -Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  588.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  non- 
recognltlon    of    gain    on    the    disposition   of 
stock  of  a  corporation  by  a  retiring  employee 
of  such  corporation,  where  the  employee  is 
required  to  make  such  disposition  and  where 
he  reinvests   the   proceeds   thereof  In  other 
sectu-itles;    to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reloca- 
tion and  reestabllshment  of  the  members  of 
the  Papago  Indian  Tribe  inhabiting  the  vn- 
lage  of  SU  Mvu-k.  which  adjoins  the  GUa 
Bend  Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  590.  A  bin  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
application  of  certain  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  13,  1906.  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  775) .  to  articles  pro- 
duced through  handicraft  Industry  by  mem- 
bers of  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of  American 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
HR.  591.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.592.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Aqf,  to  deny  Federal  assist- 
ance, under  the^rogram  of  aid  to  dependent 
children,  for  the  famUlec  of  women  who  are 
the  mothers  of  two  or  more  Illegitimate 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.SILER: 
H.R.  593.  A  bin  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  fuU  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  5  years 


of  highest  earnings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEED : 

H.R.  594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  temporary  cease-and-desist  orders  to  pre- 
vent certain  acts  and  practices  pending  com- 
pletion of  Federal  Trade  Commission  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON : 

H.R.  595  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  cerUin 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  597.  A  bill  to  Eunend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployers having  pension  plans  under  which 
payments  are  correlated  with  social  security 
benefits  shall  be  subject  to  an  addlUonal  tax 
in  cases  where  Increases  In  such  benefits 
result  in  a  reduction  in  their  own  contribu- 
tions under  such  plans  and  are  not  passed 
on  to  their  retired  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  598.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  an- 
nual observances  of  certain  national  holidays 
on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  599.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1858  In  order  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  community 
colleges  for  strengthening  science,  mathe- 
matics, modern  foreign  language,  and  tech- 
nical instruction;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.601.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
rifles  may  be  loaned  to  tne  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  602.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency". 

H.R.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  p>ermlt  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
municipalities  and  to  voUmteer  fireflghtlng 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  604.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  to  provide  that  priority 
shall  be  given  In  sales  of  surplus  property 
to  persons  planning  to  utilize  such  property 
In  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  In  such 
ways  as  to  Increase  employment  In  such 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HJl.  605.  A  bin  to  provide  that  manufac- 
turers located  In  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus  in  the  United  States  shan  be  en- 
titled to  preference  In  obtaining  contracts  to 
furnish  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

H.R.  606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
22.  1936.  relative  to  fiood  control  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

KyK.  607.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  imdertake  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  deactivating  certain  perma- 
nent military  Installations  situated  in  area* 
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of  Bubetantlal  unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  ]i£r.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  Augiist  18,  1041,  to  provide  that  75 
percent  of  all  moneys  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  certain  recreational  activities  in 
connection  with  lands  reqxilred  for  flood  con-  « 
trol  shall  be  iised  first  for  construction  of 
certain  hard  surface  connecting  highways, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  wltb  respect  to  certain  reser- 
voir projects  In  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  810.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Water  Sup- 
ply Act  of  1958  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
In  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

'  HJl.  611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1980  with  respect  to  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  Imported  articles  made  of  cotton  fiber 
must  be  marked  with  the  country  of  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  U.S.  Study  Commission  on  the 
Neches,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadalupe, 
San  Antonio,  Nueces,  and  San  Jacinto  River 
Basins;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HH.  613.  A  bill  to  provide  career  status 
as  rural  carriers  vrlthout  examination  to 
certain  qualified  substitute  rural  carriers 
of  record  In  certain  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H Jt.  614.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certalif  States  bordering  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly bxirdening  such  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJfl.  616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
self-help  dairy  stabilization  program  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  balanced  and  orderly 
flow^-milk  and  dairy  products  In  Interstate 
and^prelgn  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

HJl.  617.  A  bill  to  amend  section  661  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  permit  the  desig- 
nation of  air  freight  forwarders  as  carriers 
of  bonded  merchandise;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Wa3r8  and  Means. 

HJt.  618.  A  blllr  relating  to  life  Insurance 
taken  out  to  cover  estimated  liability  for  the 
Federal  estate  tax;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  Jl.  619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  no  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  shall  be  Imposed  with 
respect  to  any  conveyance  to  which  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 

H.R.  620.  A  bin  to  provide  for  continuity 
anU  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  in  science, 
commerce,  and  other  activities  related  to 
Antarctica,  which  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
relating, and  dispersing  of  Information  and 
knowledge  obtained  from  exploration,  re- 
search, and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  information;  also  to  coordinate  Ant- 
arctic activities  among  those  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  private  Institutions 
interested  in  or  concerned  directly  with  the 
promotion,  advancement.  Increase,  and  dlf- 
fiislon  of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and  to 
direct   and   administer   U.S.    Antarctic   pro- 
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grams  in  the  national  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 

HJl.621.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  un- 
married child  of  an  Insured  individual,  after 
attaining  age  18,  may  continue  to  receive 
child's  Insurance  benefits  until  he  attains 
age  21  if  he  is  a  full-time  student;  to  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and    Means. 

H.R.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whether  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  oo  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HJl.  624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  refuse  to 
certify  a  labor  organization  for  the  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining  which  engages  In 
certain  discriminatory  practices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  625.  A  bill  to  withhold  Federal  aid 
from  schools  which  discriminate  between 
students  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, ancestry,  or  national  origin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  Jl.  628.  A  bill  to '  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization 
or  its  agents  to  discriminate  among  Its  mem- 
bers on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  i 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND:  ! 

H.R.  627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  628.  A  blU  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  5 
years  of  highest  earnings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Int«r8tate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  program  to  Improve  school  library  re- 
Bovu-ces  needed  for  teaching  and  learning; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

HJl.  630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  high  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  631.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  by  returning  to  the  States 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  taxes  col- 
lected therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  LENNON: 

HJl.  632.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Cape  Pear  River 
Basin  project.  North  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  633.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  navigation  project  at 
Wilmington  Harbor,  N.C:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  634.  A  bin  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Wrightsville  Beach 
project,  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  ■ 


H.R.  635.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Carolina  Beach  and 
vicinity  project.  North  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  686.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  637.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

HR.638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.MATHIAS: 

H  R.  639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
paid  by  him  for  his  own  education  or  for 
the  education  of  other  individuals  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  640.  A  bni  to  establish  a  program 
of  survival  food  depots  In  order  to  provide 
subsistence  for  the  large  numbers  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  United  States  who 
would  be  evacuated  from  the  devastated 
areas  in  the  event  of  attack  on  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiue. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  641.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and  de- 
ferring certain  irrigation  charges,  eliminat- 
ing certain  tracts  of  non-Indian-owned  land 
under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  642.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  against 
deposit  and  note  liabilities,  and  to  pelmlt 
domestic  banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time  de- 
jxjslts  of  foreign  governments  at  rates  differ- 
ing from  those  applicable  to  domestic  de- 
positors; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  » 

HJl.  643.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  644.  A  bill  providing  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  for  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  645.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
plojrment  for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  extend  coverage 
to  certain  persons  engaged  In  civil  defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  647.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense EducatlonlAct  of  1958  to  provide  for  a 
college  schola*<nlp  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Education   and  Labor. 

H.R.  648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  for  local  educational 
agencies  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties In  order  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  such  act  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  make  the 
change  in  the  District  of  Columbia  motor 
fuel  tax  law  needed  to  ln8\ire  that  such  as- 
sistance win  be  fully  effective;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  649.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
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portatlon  systems,  both  public  and  private. 
in  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Hovislng  Act  to  require  that  any  stock 
option  Issued  by  an  Insured  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  association  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  on  equal  terms  (or.  If  offered 
only  to  shareholders,  be  made  available  on 
equal  terms  to  all  of  them);  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Banking    and    Currency. 

H.R.  651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
Federal  Reserve  bank  stock  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Interest-bearing  deposits  in  lieu 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  663.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5210  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  lists 
of  the  shareholders  of  national  banks  shall 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  committees  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  654.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  regulation 
of  the  solicitation  of  proxies  in  respect  of 
securities  Issued  by  certain  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cm-rency. 

H.R.  655.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  public  hearings  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  of  certain  certificates  and 
the  making  of  certain  findings  and  deter- 
minations and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  656.  A  blU  to  amend  section  23A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  657.  A  bni  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  by  assisting  quali- 
fied small -business  concerns  to  obtain  leases 
of  commercial  and  industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requirements  tend  to  ex- 
clude such  concerns,  by  authorizing  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  guarantee, 
directly  or  In  cooperation  with  others,  the 
payment  of  rentals  under  such  leases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  658.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  Include 
within  the  definition  of  "State  banks" 
branches  of  foreign  banks  authorized  under 
State  law  to  accept  deposits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  659.  A  bill  to  require  banks  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  convert  Inactive  demand  accounts 
into  savings  accounts  in  certain  clrctun- 
stances;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R  660.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  permit  national 
banks  to  make  loans  on  unimproved  real 
estate  In  certain  circumstances:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.661.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5200  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  loans  which  a  national  bank  may  make 
to  any  one  borrower  to  15  percent  of  Its 
capital  stock  and  surplus,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  663.  A  bni  to  prohibit  banks  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
from  accepting  deposits  In  excess  of  certain 
percentages  of  their  outstanding  real  estate 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  664.  A  bni  to  provide  for  fuel  alloca- 
tions and  priorities  during  emergencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


HJl.  666.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  disaster  loans 
to  small  business  concerns  which  suffer  eco- 
nomic injiu-y  due  to  federally  aided  highway 
construction  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  a  small-biuiness 
concern  may  not  be  denied  assistance  there- 
under solely  because  of  the  tjrpe  of  business 
In  which  it  is  engaged.  If  such  business  is 
lawful  in  the  commvmlty  where  such  concern 
Is  located;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  667.  A  bni  to  aid  in  controlling  infla- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  668.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  public  hearings  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  of  certain  certificates  and 
the  making  of  certain  findings  and  deter- 
minations and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency. 

H.R.  669.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Integrity  and 
Independence  of  national  banks  by  strength- 
ening the  laws  relating  to  ownership  of  stock 
In  such  banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  670.  A  bill  to  amend  section  608  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  prevent  the 
charging  of  excessive  rents,  resulting  from 
unduly  high  estimates  of  costs,  in  the  case 
of  property  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  such  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  that  the  fun  cost  of 
opening,  widening,  and  Improving  streets 
along  the  boundary  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  shall  be  includible  as  a  part  of  the 
local  grant-in-aid  for  such  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  673.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  section  18(d)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  section  5155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  674.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  Defense  Production  shaU  de- 
velop a  program  of  economic  controls  to 
stablltee  the  economy  and  safeguard  the  na- 
tional defense  in  time  of  emergency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  section  801  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia."  approved 
March  3,  1901;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  dual  bank- 
ing system  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  677.  A  bni  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  with  respect  to  the  deduction  of  medical 
expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  8. 
1932  (relating  to  dangerous  weapons  in  the 
District  of  Columbia),  to  create  a  presump- 
tion In  connection  with  the  possession  of 
certain  dangerous  weapons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  679.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Incen- 
tives for  the  repair.  Improvement,  renova- 
tion, and  restoration  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial property  under  the  tax  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  that  existing 
housing  In  xu-ban  renewal  areas  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  rehabilitated,  re- 
stored, and  preserved  in  all  possible  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  certain  advertising  with  respect  to 
price,  and  to  prohibit  false  advertising  in  the 


District  of  Columbia  relating  to  alcohoUo 
beverages;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  681.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

H.R.  682.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3.  1901.  to  permit  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  agr«iement  of  the  parties;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  683.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  acquire, 
contract,  operate,  and  regulate  a  public  off- 
street  parking  faclUty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  684.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  false  advertising  In  the  District  of 
Colimabla  relating  to  alcoholic  beverages; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

HJl.  685.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  arts  coimcU  repre- 
sentative of  local  nonprofit  organisations 
and  institutions.  Including  educational  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  active  programs  in  the 
arts,  to  set  aside  for  such  local  cultural  ac- 
tivities 1  mni  out  of  each  $1  of  tax  revenue 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  ttoe  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  686.  A  bni  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  except  piu-- 
suant  to  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  687.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2310  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  determinations  and  decisions  as  to  pro- 
curement; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  688.  A  bin  to  establish  a  board  (out- 
side of  the  Department  of  Defense)  to  re- 
view and  correct  discharges  and  dismissals 
of  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  689.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  proctirement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  690.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  re- 
tired pay  for  reservists  who  have  10  or  more 
years  of  satisfactory  Federal  service  and  who 
performed  active  duty  for  5  or  more  years 
In  the  aggregate  during  World  War  I,  World 
War  n.  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R  691.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Judge  advocates  and  law  spe- 
cialist officers  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

HJl.  692.  A  bin  to  withhold  Federal  aid 
from  National  Guard  organizations  which 
practice  discrimination  or  segregation  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  creed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  693.  A  bill  to  promote  certain  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Korea  upon  their  discharge  from 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  694.  A  bni  to  amend  titles  10  and  14 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
cadets  and  midshipmen  entering  the  service 
academies  hereafter  shall  agree  to  serve  10 
years  on  duty  after  graduation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R^  695.  A  bin  to  amend  section  15  of  the 
Universal  Mintary  Training  and  Service  Act 
to  permit  certain  enlistments  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  696.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  next 
cruiser  commissioned  in  the  UJS.  Navy  shall 
be  named  the  Brooklyn;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.697.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1963  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
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lor  tbe  registration  of  that  portion  of  dl- 
▼oroo  decrees  providing  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  transfer  of  property  which 
have  been  entered  In  certain  district  cotirts 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  698.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  eUgl- 
bUlty  of  members  of  the  bar  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  practice  before  all  courts 
of  appeals  and  district  coiirts  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.699.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment at  oongreoBlonal  election  districts  com- 
posed ot  contiguous  and  compact  territories, 
and  to  require  that  the  districts  so  estab- 
lished within  any  one  State  shall  contain 
approximately  the  same  number  of  inhabi- 
tants: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  700.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pubUca- 
tion  before  entry  of  decrees.  Judgments,  and 
orders  entered  by  consent  upon  the  merits 
of  civil  antitrust  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.701.  A  blU  to  prescribe  a  national 
ptrficy  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  and 
tflspcMltlon  of  proprietary  rights  in  scientific 
and  technical  Information  obtained  and  in- 
ventions made  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  fimds;  to  establish,  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  a  Federal  Inven- 
tions Administration  to  administer  in  the 
public  Interest  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
^United  States  with  respect  to  such  informa- 
tion and  Inventions;  to  encourage  the  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  of  inventions 
of  significant  value  for  national  defense, 
public  health,  or  any  national  scientific  pro- 
gram; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  702.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H Jl.  703.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  to  prohibit  the  approval 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  bank  hold- 
ing company  operations  unauthorized  by 
State  law  or  disapproved  by  State  authori- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  expire  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

H.R.  705.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  abolish  the  Loan  Policy  Board 
of  the  Small  Bxisiness  Administration;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJa.  706.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  hold 
any  other  public  office  or  position  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  707.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
determining  presidential  inability,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJR.  708.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  by  prohibiting  automobile  manufac- 
turers from  engaging  in  the  businesses  of 
financing  and  insuring  automobiles  pur- 
chased by  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  'Judiciary. 
H.R.  709.  A  blU  to  fortify  the  antitrust  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  against  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  and  the  use  or  abuse 
of  that  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  na- 
tional economy  by  preventing  manufacturers 
from  financing  the  sales  of  their  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts 
owed  by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants. 
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clerks,  and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Conamlt- 
tee   on    the    Judiciary. 

HJl.  711.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
remedy  for  persons  having  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  contracts 
relating  to  certain  vessels;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  712.  A  blU  to  amend  paragraph 
1798(c)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  temporary  reductions  in  the 
exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning 
residents  in  cases  where  the  articles  involved 
were  obtained  with  foreign  currencies  pur- 
chased  from  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HH.  713.  A  blU  relating  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  and  the  status  of  that  organization 
under  certain  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  714.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  512  and 
513  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  to  provide  direct  loan  funds,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  715.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31.  1955;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1613  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
periods  spent  on  active  duty  pursuant  to 
recall  occurring  after  August  1,  1961,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1962,  shall  not  be  counted 
in  determining  the  period  within  which  cer- 
tain education  and  training  must  be  initi- 
ated or  completed;  to  the  Committee  en  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  717.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  relmbxirse  the  owners 
and  tenants  of  certain  real  property  acquired 
as  additions  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Oroimds  for 
their  moving  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  719.  A  bill  to  authoriae  the  retire- 
ment under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
without  reduction  in  annuity  and  regardless 
of  age,  of  employees  who  have  completed  40 
years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  720.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  separa- 
tion from  the  service  of  certain  Government 
employees  who  have  unpaid  Judgments 
against  them,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  721.  A  bill  to  provide  free  postage 
for  first-class  letter  mall  matter  sent  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  722.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
Government  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
excused  from  duty  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  vote  in  elections;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  723.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  Col. 
David  (Mickey)  Marcus;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

H.R.  724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2  '-j  percent  the 
multiplication  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities for  certain  Federal  employees  engaged 
in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  725.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  author- 
ize longevity  step  increases  for  officers  and 
employees  in  grades  above  grade  15  of  the 
general  schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  11,  1939,  relating  to  domestically  pro- 


duced fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  commercial  fisheries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  727.  A  biU  to  protect  the  position  of 
the  Government  luider  Government- insured 
ship  mortgages  and  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  carriage  of  cargo  preference 
shipments  by  certain  vessels  having  Govern- 
ment-insured ship  nwrtgages;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  728.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  President, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  control,  regulate, 
and  allocate  the  use  and  distribution  of 
medicinal  substances  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  health  of  the 
American  people;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  729.  A  bill  to  establish  t^e  Federal 
Deposit  and  Savings  Insurance  Board  to 
manage  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  rnd 
Currency. 

HJl.  730.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  731.  A  bin  to  promote  safe  driving 
and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columt>ia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the 
District  while  apparently  xmder  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquor  shaU  be  deemed  to 
have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test  of 
certain  of  his  body  substances  to  determine 
the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  732.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
er's Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  certain 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency'. 
HJl.  733.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  prohibit  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  employ- 
ing inducements  other  than  the  payment  ol 
interest  or  dividends  to  obtain  deposits  and 
similar  funds  from  the  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
HH.  734.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive development  and  utilization  of 
natural  water  resources  in  plans  and  con- 
struction of  reservoir  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HH.  735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  with  States  and 
local  interests  in  developing  water  supplies 
in   connection   wth   the   constructon,   main- 
tenance,  and    operation   of   Federal   naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  or  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.NELSEN: 
HJl.  736.  A  bin   to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,   as   unreasonable   and   unjust  dis- 
crimination against  the  vmdue  burden  upon 
interstate    commerce,    certain    property    tn.x 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  hnd 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ALGER: 
H.R  737.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  simple  alterna- 
tive to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
to  tax  the  broadest  tax  base    (national  in- 
come)   at  the  lowest  rate  that  win  overbal- 
ance the  budget,  and  thereby  stabilize  prices, 
raise  net  personal  Incomes,  and  promote  eco- 
nomic growth;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
reductions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19S4  to  eliminate  the  withhold- 
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ing  of  Income  tax  from  wages  and  salaries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  to  extend  the  program 
of  loagf  for  housing  for  the  elderly  so  as  to 
Include  housing  for  handicapped  families  and 
persons,  and  to  enable  occupancy  of  such 
housing  by  the  handicapped  at  rentals  they 
can  afford  by  authorizing  grants  to  maintain 
Its  solvency  where  rentals  are  reduced  for 
this  purpose;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HR.  741.   A   bin    to   amend    clause    (3)    of 
section   402(a)    of   the  Federal   Food,   Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.BOGGS: 
H.R.  742.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion and  gas  distribution  facilities  operated 
by  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc..  a  cor- 
poration  organized   under   the   laws  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  operating  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,   and  all   the  shares  of 
whose  common  stock  are  owned  by  Middle 
South  Utilities,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  743.  A    bUl     to    protect     the    public 
health  by  regulating  the  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, processing,  distribution,  and  pos- 
session  of   habit    forming    barbiturate   and 
amphetamine  drugs;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   BOLAND: 
HR.  744.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954   to  provide    that   an 
individual    may    deduct    amounts    paid    for 
his  higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation   of    any    of    his    dependents;    to    the  ■ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  745.  A  bill  to  relieve  hardship  for  dis- 
placed families  and  businesses  by  assisting 
in  their  relocation  and  by  providing  them 
with  mortgage  financing  under  a  new  low- 
rent  private  housing  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  746.  A  bin  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.747.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  748.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assist  State  and  local  govermnents 
and  their  public  Instrumentalities  in  plan- 
ning and  providing  for  necessary  copimunlty 
facilities  to  preserve  and  Improve  essential 
mass  transportation  services  in  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  without 
unduly  burdening  such  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  750.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  303  and 
310  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may.  If  it  finds  that  the  national 
security  would  not  be  endangered.  Issue 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  an  amateur 
station  to  certain  aliens  for  any  temporary 
period,  not  In  excess  of  3  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  child's  Insurance  ben- 
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eflts  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age  18, 
for  so  long  as  he  IS  regularly  attending  high 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  household  type  in- 
cinerator and  garbage  disposal  units;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  753.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  eairningB  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  754.  A  bill   to  provide   a   program   of 
tax   adjustment  lor  small  business  and  for 
I>ersons   engaged    in   small   business;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  755.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  the  employment  of  physically  handi- 
capped workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  756.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Michigan 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for 
State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  757.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  wUl  be  payable  to  men  at 
age  63  and  to  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  individual 
to  deduct,  for  income  tax  piu-poses.  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemid 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $7,500  or  less 
a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
certain  other  fees  and  charges  paid  by  him 
for  his  education  or  the  education  of  his 
spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  761.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  762.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHELF: 
H.R.  763.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$900  the  income  tax  exemption  allowed  each 
taxpayer,  each  dependent,  and  $1,200  for  a 
dependent  child  (until  said  dependent 
reaches  24  years  of  age)  while  attending  any 
accredited  business  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  COHELAN: 
H  R.  764.  A  bni  to  authorize  additional  so- 
cial security  coverage  for  certain  employees 
of  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  who  were  former- 
ly city  employees,  so  as  to  afford  them  the 
same  coverage  as  is  available  to  other  em- 
ployees of  such  county;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  765.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  systems,  both  public 
and  private,  in  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H  R  766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 


tem of  voluntary  health  insurance  and  tax 
credits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  767.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1953  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans  to 
any  small  business  concern  in  a3*area  af- 
fected by  a  freeze  by  adding  freeze  as  a 
disaster  covered  by  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  amd  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  768.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal  lot- 
teries to  raise  funds  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duction In  the  national  debt  and  a  reduc- 
Uon  in  the  Federal  individual  income 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R.  769.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  arti- 
cles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs  for  a  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GARMAT2: 
H.R.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  n  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  Interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  and 
the  IntercoasUl  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  771.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  101(7) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  so  as 
to  include  filght  attendants  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "airman";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  772.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
for  vu-ban  renewal  purposes  of  land  pur- 
chased for  a  low-rent  housing  project  In  the 
city  of  Detroit.  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  773.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  each  of  the  States. 
Commonwealths,  territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  provide  for  a  private,  volun- 
tary medical  care  Insurance  program  for  cer- 
tain persons  over  the  age  of  65,  and  to  au- 
thorize payments  by  the  Secretary  to  States 
to  cover  part  of  the  costs  of  such  Instu-snce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  774.  A  bin  to  provide  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  prlnclp>al  payments  under  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insured  and  Veter- 
ans' Administration  guaranteed  mortgages 
for  mortgagors  who  are  unemployed  and  un- 
able to  make  such  payments  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  and  for  other  pxirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.775.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  in  metropolitan  and  other 
tirban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.HOSMER: 
H.R.  776.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  for  the  purposes 
of  all  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  net  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
home  by  a  beneficiary  shall  not  be  considered 
as  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 

r.R.  777.  A  bni  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  during  a  cal- 
endar year  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  "" 

HJl.  778  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  Income  tax 
deductions    for    certain    payments    to    assist 
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In  proTidlng  higher  education;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Ueans. 
ByMis.K£LLY: 

HJl.  779.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1054  (relating 
to  deduction  of  expenses  for  the  care  of  cer- 
tain dependents);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.ECEOGH: 

HJl.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  estate  tax  for  Federal  estate  taxes  paid 
on  certain  prior  transfers  in  the  case  of 
decedents  dying  after  December  31,  1947;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7S1.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tlpe  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
empl03rment  shall  be  included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  in- 
come-tax withholding;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  IiXeans. 

H.B.  782.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
benefits  thereunder  in  addition  to  any  com- 
pensation or  pension  payable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  the  basis  of  the  death 
of  a  World  War  H  veteran;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  783.  A  bill  to'  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  rail- 
road corporations  to  talce  full  advantage  of 
tax-relief  measures  enacted  or  granted  by 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  784.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
caps  shall  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  1504 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  corpora- 
tions to  qualify  as  real  estate  investment 
trxists;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

HJl.  786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  living  In  the  area  inundated  by 
the  sudden  floods  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  construction  of  the  Falcon 
Dam,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
:,  By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 

HJl.  787.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railway 
liabor  Act  to  specify  certain  procedures  for 
use  by  system,  group,  or  regional  boards  of 
adjxistment,  including  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  mediation  board  of  compensa- 
tion to  referees  sitting  with  such  boards 
of  adjustment;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  the 
spouse  of  an  individual  receiving  a  disability 
annuity  may  if  otherwise  qualified  become 
entitled  to  a  spouse's  annuity  regardless  of 
whether  such  individual  has  attained  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For-x 
elgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

HJl.  789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  In  interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly biu-dening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

HJl.  790.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  basis  for 
more  effective  protection  against  flood  dam- 
age, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  791.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Federal  cc«n- 
mlBBlon  on  the  disposition  of  Alcatraz  Is- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

HJl.  792.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
awistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  1955,  and 
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July  1,  1968;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  MONAGAK: 

HJl.  793.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to  vet- 
erans heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insurance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  additional 
Income  exemption  of  $1,200  for  an  Individ- 
ual who  Is  a  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.MULTER: 

H.R.  795.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  796.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  to  establish  reasonable  maxi- 
mum service  charges  which  may  be  levied  on 
dormant  accounts  by  national  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

HJl.  797.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cvirrency.  J 

ByMr.PATMAN:  \ 

HJl.  798.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  by  assisting  qualified 
small  business  concerns  to  obtain  leases  of 
commercial  and  industrial  property,  where 
stringent  credit  requirements  tend  to  exclude 
such  concerns,  by  authorizing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  guarantee,  di- 
rectly or  in  cooperation  with  others,  the  pay- 
ment of  rentals  under  such  leases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  strengthen  independent 
competitive  enterprise  by  providing  for  fair 
competitive  acts,  practices,  and  methods  of 
competition  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 

HJl.  801.  A  bill  to  amend  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)    of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 

HJl.  802.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire 
on  a  full  annuity  thereimder  upon  comple- 
tion of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  804.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
-tne  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  reduce 
the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired  em- 
ployees, and  the  survivors  of  deceased  em- 
ployees, by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  require  identifi- 
cation markings  on  the  underside  of  the 
wings  of  certain  aircraft;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  806.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1944,  defining  "nonfat  dry  milk," 
in  order  to  include  within  that  term  nonfat 
dry  milk  to  which  vitamin  A  or  D  has  been 
added;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  807.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 


portation systems  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 

HJl.  808.  A  l>m  to  amend  section  601  (a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
require  the  placement  of  recording  devices 
in  certain  aircraft  as  an  aid  to  air  accident 
investigation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE : 

H.R.  809.  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  fxill  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  ye^s;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  individual  s 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  5 
years  of  highest  earnings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  so  as  to  provide  a  spouse 
a  full  annuity  regardless  of  age  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Eind  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tliat  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
manufactiu-ers'  excise  tax  certain  automo- 
biles furnished  without  charge  to  schools  for 
use  In  driver  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 

HJl.  813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800  yearly  without  deducUons  from  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  SIBAL: 

H.R.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph 
1101(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  duty-free  importation  of  certain 
wools  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  polish- 
ing felts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  815.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph 
1529(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect 
to  the  classification  of  certain  hair  rollers 
and  curlers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SILER : 

H.R.  816.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  wUl  be  payable  to  lx)th  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  817.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation in  interstate  commerce  of  advertise- 
ments of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  a  corpora- 
tion from  the  corporate  income  tax  where 
Its  operations  are  carried  on  In  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  a  specified  minimmn  number 
of  persons  In  that  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  819.  A   bill    to    establish    quota    limi- 
tations on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

HJl.  820.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  louislana: 

H.R  821.  A  bill  to  amend  section  541  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  certain  widows  of  World 
War  I   veterans  must  have  been  married  to 
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the  veteran  for  5  or  more  years  in  order  to 
qualify  for  pension;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
or  1930  to  provide  for  the  estAbitshment  of 
country -by -country  quotas  forfthe  importa- 
tion of  shrimps  and  shrimp  products,  to 
impose  a  duty  on  all  unprocessed  shrimp 
imported  in  excess  of  the  applicable  quota, 
and  to  Impose  a  duty  on  processed  slirlmp 
and  prohibit  Its  importation  In  excess  of 
the  applicable  quota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  823.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  manufacttirers"  excise  tax  on 
business   machines   In   the   case   of   articles 
purchased  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  church 
or  a  convention  or  association  of  churches; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  824.  A    bill     to     Incorporate    Science 
Service,  Inc  ,  for  the  purposes  indicated  by 
Public  Law  85-875;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  825.  A  bill  to  amend  section  406(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  limit 
the  right  of  certain  air  carriers  to  receive 
subsidy  payments;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  826.  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
Capital  Airports  Corp.,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  the  federally  owned  civil  air- 
ports In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
vicinity  by  the  corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  disabled  per- 
sons meeting  certain  requirements  may  not 
l>e  prohibited  from  operating  motor  vehicles 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  separation 
of  subsidy  and  airmail  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  829.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gas,  as  an  Incident  of 
its  production  and  gathering,  by  an  Inde- 
pendent producer  not  engaged  In  the  inter- 
state transmission  of  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  for  nonprofit 
himtlng  and  fishing  clubs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  one  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  each  $1,200  the 
taxpayer  spends  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  educational  expenses  of  his  dependent 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr  YOUNGER: 

H  R  832.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  classify  yardmasters  with  traln- 
and  yard-service  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  833.  A  tain  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  so  as  to  add  thereto  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  through  bills  of  lading 
and  liability  for  loss,  damage,  or  injury  to 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  834.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  fees  to  cover  the 
cost  of  operation  ^pf  certain  regulatory  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Intersta'te  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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HJl.  835.  A  bni  to  amend  section  406(b) 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  pro- 
vide that  if  It  is  determined  that  a  domestic 
trunkline  carrier  is  not  entitled  to  subsidy 
for  any  period  such  carrier  shaU  thereafter 
be  ineligible  for  sulisldy  with  respect  to  its 
domestic  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  836.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  merchandise  into  interstate  com- 
merce If  a  guarantee  is  made  with  resjject 
to  such  merchandise  unless  the  merchan- 
dise bears  a  complete  return  address;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R  837.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  838.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening Eucli  commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
HR.839.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Permanent  Commission  on 
Governmental  Operations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  authori- 
zation of  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  841.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 
H.R  842.  A  bni  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow 
certain  testamentary  trusts  to  quaUfy  as 
shareholders  In  electing  small  business  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  843.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States  to 
hold  preferential  primary  elections  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H  R,  844.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trtist  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  845.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGOS: 

H.R.  846.  A  bin  to  provide  increases  in  an- 
nuities granted  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Construction  Service  Annuity  Act  of  May  29, 
1944;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  847.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain  lands  at 
the  Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the 
New  Orleans  City  Park  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, for  cerUln  other  lands  adjacent  to 
such  laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  848.  A  bill  to  amend  section  72  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
retired  employees  to  elect  use  of  either  sub- 
section (b)  or  subsection  (d)  to  report  In- 
come from  employees'  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  849.  A  bill  to  remove  the  excise  tax 
on  musical  instruments,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  860.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S02(b)  (1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  851.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-pcrcent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounu  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  pro- 
vision of  a  deduction  for  expenditures  for 
reconversion  of  structures  in  a  slum  clear- 
ance program  or  rehabilitation  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  854.  A  bin  to  grant  an  additional  In- 
come tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  supporting 
a  dependent  who  is  blind  or  otherwise  per- 
manently and  totaUy  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  855.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  property  expropriated. 
Intervened  in.  or  otherwise  confiscated  by 
Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  856.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalise 
for  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may  be 
taken  Into  account  In  computing  the  re- 
th-ement  income  credit  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  857.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
hospitals  from  certain  excise  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  858.  A  bUl  to  amend,  clarify,  and  make 
certain  the  appllcabUlty  of  section  4233  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating 
to  exemptions  from  tax  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4231  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  impKJrtatlon  of 
wire  which  is  to  be  used  in  automatic  baling 
machines  for  baling  hay  and  other  farm 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  860.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  manufactur- 
ers excise  tax  on  self-contained  alr-condl- 
tlonlng  units;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  gift  to  an 
educational  Institution  to  be  deducted  as  a 
charitable  contribution  even  though  It  Is 
made  to  provide  a  scholarship  for  a  specified 
individual,  so  long  as  such  individual  Is  not 
a  relative  of  the  donor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  862.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  pf 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  southern  portion   of  Louisiana;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  863.  A  bUl  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H  R.  864.  A  bill  to  provide  a  different  basis 
for  determining  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
made  available  to  the  State  of  Michigan  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  national  forest  lands 
within  such  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  '    ' 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  865.  A  bin  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

HR  866.  A  bin  to  establish  a  free  guide 
service  for  the  US  Capitol  Building;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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H.R.  867.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  iwovlde  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt  by  setting  aelde 
the  first  3  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  ia  part  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

k.R.  868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  firefightlng  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  CJovem- 
ment  Operations. 

H.R.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  surplus  property 
to  certain  welfare  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H  Jl.  870.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  871.  A  bill  to  amend  part  lU  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

EJl.  872.  A  bill   to   reduce   from   10   to   5 
percent    the    manufacturing    tax    on    tele- 
I      vision    sets,    radios,    and    certain    other    en- 
tertainment equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Metms. 

HJt.  873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  ezp>enses 
incurred  by  him  for  his  education  or  the 
education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H Jt.  874.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  to 
authorize  student  assistance  for  study  in 
such  Institutions,  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  construction 
of  certain  public  community  college  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  875.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HH.  876.  A  bill  to  establish  riiles  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws  by 
amending  chapter  1  of  title  1  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HH.  877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Diplomatic  Academy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Bi4r.  CURTIN: 

H  Jl.  878.  A  bill  to  create  a  U.S.  Academy  of 
Foreign  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CURTIS: 

H  Jt.  879.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Trading 
Corporation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  at- 
tempted Soviet  penetration  of  world  markets, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 

H.R.  880.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  oceanography,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  f^heries. 
By  Mr.  DOYLE: 

H.R.  881.  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
temporary  provlaiona  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  FORD: 

H.R  882.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
collection  of  certain  erroneous  payments 
made  by  tlje  Federal  Government  to  certain 
civilian  and  military  personnel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  883.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  direct  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  regula- 
tions requiring  that  freight  and  other  un- 
lifanted  cars  be  so  equipped  that  they  can  be 
readily  seen  at  night;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  884.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  relating  to  certain  reports 
required  of  expenditures  by  committees, 
members,  and  employees  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt  by  setting  aside 
the  first  5  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  as  part  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  Bubsection  (b) 
Of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (dealing  with  unrelated  business 
taxable  Income);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  888.    A   bill    to    provide   for    the    con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital of  1,000  beds  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
.  By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 

H.R.  889.  A  bill  to  provide  that  until  the 
national  debt  is  retired,  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the 
United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
utilized  solely  for  reduction  of  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  890.  A  bill  to  provide  that  primary 
elections  and  runoff  primary  elections  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  held  on 
the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  891.  A  bill  to  increase.  In  the  case 
of  children  who  are  attending  school,  from 
18  to  21  years  the  age  until  which  child's 
Insurance  benefits  may  be  received  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^ 

H.R.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits,  and  to  re- 
duce an  Individual's  earnings  for  purposes 
of  such  deductions  in  any  year  by  the 
amount  of  his  medical  expenses  for  such 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 

HJl.  893.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.R.  894.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,    i 
By  Mr.  KEITH:  \ 

H Jl.  895.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  896.  A  bill  providing  that  there  shall 
be  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  women;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


H.R.  897.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  excise 
tax  on  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  898.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  disabled 
individual,  for  expenses  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes  for 
a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  physically  or 
mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for  himself;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  899.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
Inciured  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 
H.R.  900.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Donna-Rlo 
Bravo  Bridge  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Donna,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 

ByMr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  dona- 
tfon  of  surplus  property  to  boys'  homes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  902.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Import  fees 
on  cotton  products  during  periods  the  United 
States  is  subsidizing  the  export  of  cotton;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  903.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1913  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  clear 
that  the  prohibition  against  lobbying  with 
appropriated  funds  applies  to  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  904.  A    bUl    to    prohibit    trading    in 
Irish     potato     futures     on     commodity     ex- 
changes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.905.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  relating  to  certain  re- 
ports required  of  expenditures  by  commit- 
tees. Members,  and  employees  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  906.  A   bill   to  amend  subsection    (e) 
of  section  44  of  the  Trademark  Act;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $800 
to  $700  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.908.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  fair  and  reasonable  mlnlmiun  wage 
rates  for  workers  employed  on  sugar  farms, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  909.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.910.  A  bni  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act.    as 
amended;    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  911.  A,  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabil- 
itation, education  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  to  persons  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  January  1. 
1962.  in  combat  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  declare  private  antitrust  suits  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

UK..  913.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
so  as  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  by  pro- 
viding that  violations  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  shall  constitute  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  914.  A  bill  to  amend  aecUon  4B  of 
the  Cla3ton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 

H  R.  915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  firefightlng  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Gyrations. 

nn.  916.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  an- 
nuitant to  receive  his  annuity  even  though 
he  renders  compensated  service  for  the  out- 
side employer  by  whom  he  was  last  em- 
ployed before  his  annuity  began  to  accrue; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.917.  A  bin  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  income  tax  for  additional  State 
and  local  taxes  Imposed  for  school  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  918.  A  bni  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  the  emplojTnent  of  older  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  919.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  under 
certain  clrcxmistances,  disclose  the  current 
addresses  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  families;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.   PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means 
for  abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
(  H JR.  921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  commission  on  air- 
craft noise  abatement  problems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  922.  A  bin  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  923.  A  bin  to  provide  for  payment  for 
hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, and  home  health  services  furnished  to 
aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  dlsablUty  Insurance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  924.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
certain  other  educational  expenses  paid  by 
him  for  the  education  of  a  dependent  at  a 
private  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.925.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil, 
and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  926.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist 
them  to  meet  the  financial  burden  resulting 
from  the  entry  into  their  school  svstems  of 
children  from  outside  the  State;  to  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


HJt.  027.  A  biU  to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage  aectlon  at  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended;  and  related  sections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 
HJl.  928.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spKJUse.  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  a^ 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  929.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State    agricultural   experiment,  stations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  930.  A    bUl    to    establish    a    national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other   purposes:    to  the    Committee   on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R. -931.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Historic  Site  and  the  Johnstown 
Flood  National  Memorial  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HR.932.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  court  of  veterans' 
appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  V^eterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.933.  A  bin  to  govern  further  develop- 
ment of  the  national  cemetery  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R  934.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  interior  of  strip-mining 
operations  in  the  United  States  and  for  a 
report  to  Congress  of  the  results  of  such 
study,  and  for  other  pxirpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  935.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  936.  A  bill  to  {wovlde  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Reclamation  Acts,  as  amended, 
to  all  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.SELDEN: 
H.R.937.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  938.  A  bin  to  estabnsh  rules  of  inter- 
pretation  governing  questions  of  the   effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on   State  laws;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  939.  A  bin  to  authorize  loans  for  un- 
dergraduate study  In  public  and  other  non- 
profit  institutions   of   higher   education;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  940.   A    bin    to    amend    the    Meat    In- 
spection Act   to   extend   its   coverage   in   cer- 
tain areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  941.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(a)    of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  futures  trad- 
ing   In    coffee;    to   the   Committee  on   Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  942.  A  bin  to  require  the  inspection 
and   certification    of   certain   motor   vessels 
known   as   towboats;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN : 
HR.943.  A  bill   to  amend   title   II   of  the 
Social    Security   Act   to   eliminate   the   pro- 


visions which  reduce  the  old-age  or  wife's 
insurance  benefits  of  a  woman  becoming  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  before  she  attains  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  944.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H  Jl.  945.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations 
ByMr.  UDALL: 

H  Jl.  946.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estabU&h- 
ment  of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic 
Site  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

H.R.  947.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  948.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,800  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  eanUngs  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Way4.and 
Means. 

HJl.  949.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUorw  Income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  to  assist  in 
providing  higher  education;  to  the  Commiu 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALTKR: 

H.R.  950.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiie  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

HJl.  951.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  classified  Information  released  to 
or  within  U.S.  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

HJl.  952.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Sectirity  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Hil.953.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  guard  stra- 
tegic defense  facintles  against  Individuals 
believed  disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  954.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
that  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  who  wlll- 
funy  falls  or  refuses  to  answer,  or  falsely 
answers,  certain  questions  relating  to  Com- 
munist activities  or  national  security,  when 
summoned  to  appear  before  any  Federal 
agency,  shall  be  removed  from  his  office  or 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

H.R.  955.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for' 
a  procedxu-e  under  which  certain  final  orders 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
with  respect  to  Communist  organizations 
may  be  made  applicable  to  successor  organi- 
zations; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

H.R.  956.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Subversive 
ActlvlUes  Control  Act  of  1950  with  respect  to 
the  granting  of  ball  to  defendants  In  crim- 
inal cases  pending  appeal  or  certiorari;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  957.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  11  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

HJR.  959.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  102  and 
104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  misbehavior  In  the 
presence  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any 
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committee  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  misde- 
meanor; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1661  of 
tlAe  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require 
the  concurrence  of  not  less  than  five  Jiistlces 
In  the  granting  of  writs  of  certiorari  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  961.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1108  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
certain  foreign  air  carriers  from  operating 
aircraft  within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HK.  062.  A  bill  to  amend  section  243  of  the 
Immigration   and  ^Nationality    Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Vi.  WESTLAND: 
HJt.  963.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agrlcultiiral 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by   the   Agrlciiltural   Marketing   Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H  Jl.  964.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Alfalrs. 

By  Mr.  WTDLER: 
E Jl.  966.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  orga- 
nization   and    operation    of    the    ezecutlTe 
branch  of  the  Government;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WTMAN: 
HJl.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  enforcement 
of  State  statutes  prescribing  criminal  penal- 
ties for  subversive  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H  Jl.  967.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  and  to 
prescribe  Its  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJ%.  968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  to  place 
certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  sta- 
tionery allowance  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ho\ise  Administration. 

H.R.  969.  A  bill  to  simplify  payroll  admin- 
istration In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
providing  that  ^e  salaries  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  House,  and  the  cleric  hire 
allowance  of  Members,  shall  consist  of  ag- 
gregate annual  amounts  cither  than  basic 
annual  amounts  plus  additional  amounts, 
and  few  other  ptu-poses;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  970.  A  bill  to  create  a  U.S.  Academy 
of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  971.  A   bill   granting  the   consent   of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltftee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(J)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  surplus  property  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  973.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   under    the    supervision    of    a 
Capitol  Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the  Com- 
,mittee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  974.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro.- 
vide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  oS.  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  cu-eas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  ^  v 


H.R.  975.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  8p>ecial  tax 
imposed  on  amounts  paid  for  admission,  re- 
freshment, service,  and  merchandise  at  roof 
gardens,  cabarets,  and  other  admllar  places; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
HH.  978.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and  add  certain 
lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime  National  His- 
toric Site  In  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BKT.T.: 
HJl.  977.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Po\indatlon  Act  of  1960  to  create  a 
Division  of  Language  Science,  to  coordinate, 
promote,  and  facilitate  an  intensive  national 
program  of  language  conununication  eind 
cultural  interchange;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  ahd  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BENNETIT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  re- 
lating to  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  retired,  discharged,  or  released  to  in- 
active duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BEaiRY: 
H.R.  979.  A  bill  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
an  Operation  Bootstrap  for  the  American 
Indian  in  order  to  Improve  conditions  among 
Indians  on  reservations  and  in  other  com- 
munities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxxlar  Affairs. 

HJl.  981.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  finance  the 
testimony  of  expert  witnesses  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  982.  A  bill  to  authorize  hospitaliza- 
tion in  civil  hospitals  for  retired  members  of 
the  armed  services  under  group  insurance 
sick  and  accident  policies,  baaed  on  specified 
payment  of  premiums  from  retired  pay;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  983.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  himself  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  984.  A     bill     to     provide     additional 
funds   for   education   in   the  several    States 
without  Federal  direction,  control,  or  inter- 
ference;   to    the    Conunlttee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R.  985.  A  bill  to  provide  that  coverage 
under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance system  for  self-employed  fsirmers 
and  ranchers  shall  be  on  a  voluntary  basis; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  986.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  charges  for  continued  necessary  hospital 
care  for  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  in  receipt  of  such  care  when 
the  member  Is  discharged  shall  not  Increase 
for  the  first  60  days  of  such  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  987.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
to  Independence  National  Historical  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  988.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff  House 
site  for  inclusion  In  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  CHELF: 
H.R.  989.  A   bUl   to   establish   the  Linden 
Grove  Cemetery  National  Memorial  at  Cov- 
ington,  Ky.;    to  the  Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.R.  990.  A  bin  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procurement  and 
Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  991.  A    bin    to    establish    a    national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  992.  A    bin   to   authorize   Federal   as- 
sistance   to    the    States    and    local    commu- 
nities In  financing  a  program  of  atomic  and 
disaster  shelters  In  the  Nation's  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  j 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  993.  A   bin   to   promote   the   preserva- 
tion, for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  994.  A  bill  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric plants  In  that  region  and  to  guaran- 
tee electric  consumers  In  oth^  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and^  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
"RR.  995.  A  bill  to  provide  that  those  per- 
sons entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
who  were  prohibited  from  computing  their 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the  rates 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958.  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  recomputed  on  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  provided  by  the  act  of  May  20.  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Copunlttee  on  Interior 
£ind  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  997.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's application  for  benefits  there- 
under (or  for  a  disability  determination), 
filed  before  the  Individual  actually  becomes 
entitled  to  such  benefits  (or  such  determi- 
nation ) ,  shall  remain  a  valid  application 
until  final  action  Is  taken  thereon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  mineral  Interests  reserved  by  the 
United  States  in  tracts  of  small  acreage,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  999.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Stock- 
brldge-Munsee  community  some  submar- 
glnal  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
make  such  lands  parts  of  the  reservation  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  1000.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  project 
for  fiood  control  at  Cape  Fear  River  Basin. 
N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  In  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  1002.  A    bill   to    authorize    additional 

social  security  coverage  for  certain  employees 

of  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  who  were  formerly 

city  employees,  so  as  to  afford  them  the  same 
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coverage  as  is  available  to  other  employees  of 
such  county;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NYOAARD: 
H  R.  1003.  A  bill  to  make  certain  provisions 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R  1004.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  participa- 
tion by  counties  In  revenues  from  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  by  amending 
the  act  of  June  15,  1935,  relating  to  such  par- 
ticipation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS : 
HJl.  1006.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  personal 
and  corporate  Income  tax  reductions,  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  individuals,  to 
liberalize  certain  deductions  and  provide  de- 
ductions for  certain  additional  expendltiu-es, 
to  provide  additional  personal  Income  tax  ex- 
emptions for  handicapped  taxpayers,  spouses, 
and  dependents,  to  repeal  certain  excise  taxes, 
and  for  other  purjxMes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1006.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  earnings  Individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
their  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 
H.R.  1009.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
for  the  loss  of  taxes  on  certain  property  In 
such  town  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
use  for  military  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  1010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  or  dependents  who  have  tn- 
tellectual  limitations  to  the  extent  that  abU- 
Ity  to  learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  demands  of 
society  Is  Impaired;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1011.  A  bin  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  and  retirement  of  the  public 
debt  as  reflected  by  the  budget;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  1012.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of   a   National  Science   Academy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
ByMr.  SHORT: 
H.R.  1013.  A   bin    to    make   certain   provi- 
sions In  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Mlseotirl  River 
Basin  project,  by   the  Secretary  of   the  In- 
terior;   to  the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 
H.R.  1014.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Parkway  In  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  1015.  A  bni   to  extend   Federal   meat 
inspection   and   to  permit  cooperation  with 
btate  meat  Inspection  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
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By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
HJl.  1016.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, under  the  National  Science  Fovm- 
datlon,  of  a  National  Science   Academy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas : 
H.R.  1017.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Act   of    1964   to  define   the    terms 
"manufacturer"    and    "producer"    for    pxu-- 
poses  of  the  excise  tax  on  automotive  parts 
and  accessories;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  estate  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erty passing  to  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
H.R.  1019.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation  Act   of    1949    to   allow  credit   for 
service  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of 
the  service  academies  for  pay  purposes;   to 
the 'Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.R.  1020.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available   for   navigation   durtag    the   entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN : 
H.R.  1021.  A  bUl  to  promote  ethical  stand- 
ards of  conduct  among  Members  of  Congress 
and    officers   and    employees    of   the   United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H  Jl.  1022.  A  bill  to  provide  that  those  per- 
sons entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
who  were  prohibited  from  computing  their 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the  rates 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958,  shan  be 
entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  recomputed  on  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services^ 

H.R.  1023.  A  bUl  to  establlah  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1024.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
publicly  owned  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  1025.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  two  modern  stern 
ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  research,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1028.  A    bin    to    amend    the    act    of 
June  12,  I960,  for  the  correction  of  inequities 
in  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  1027.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
cases   In  the  district  coiuia   of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H  R.  1028.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Franklin   Delano  Roosevelt 
Institute   to   be   a   graduate  school  for  ad- 
vanced studies  In  American  Government  for 
selected    Individuals    of   outstanding   ability 
to  pursue  advanced  studies  In  American  po- 
litical  theory,  methods,  and  Institutions  in 
preparation  for  public  service  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  1029.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  for  administra- 
tion under  the  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535).  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
donations  of  encumbered  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
HJi.  1030.  A  bin  to  amend  section  11  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  states  of  Alabama,  l^fisalssippl, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for  the 
ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged  lands. 
Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural  re- 
sources within  said  boundaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

B.R.  1032.  A  bin  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  1033.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
with  unlawful  or  fraudulent  Intent  of 
counterfeit,  altered,  lost,  stolen,  wrongfully 
appropriated,  revoked,  or  canceled  credit 
cards:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1034.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  commlMlonlng 
of  male  persons  in  the  Regular  Army  In  the 
Army  Nurse  Ccs-ps  and  the  Army  Medical  Spe- 
cialist Corpe.  and  the  Regular  Air  Force  with 
a  view  to  designation  as  Air  Force  nurses  and 
medical  specialists,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H  R.  1036.  A  bUl  to  help  maintain  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  reducing  nonessential  expenditures 
through  reduction  in  personnel  in  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  by  at- 
trition, and  for  other  ptu-poses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1036.  A  bill    to  amend   the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain individuals  entitled  to  an  annuity  there- 
under shaU  receive  an  increased  annuity  if 
they  have  a  child  in  care;  to  the  Committee 
or  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  1037.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  mftUng  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
avaUable   for   navigation   during   the   entire 
year;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  BTRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  1038.  A  bin  to  permit  the  flying  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  for  24  hours  of  each 
day   over   Independence   Han.   Philadelphia 
Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1039.  A  bin  to  provide  that  no  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  charged  with  loss  of 
salary  or  compensation  or  with  loss  of  annual 
leave  with  pay  for  any  time  taken  which  has 
required  his  or  her  attendance  upon  court 
proceedings.  Including  travel  time  to  and 
from,  whether  in  State,  territorial,  or  Federal 
courts,  and  whether  said  officer  or  employee  is 
a  party  plaintiff,  a  party  defendant,  or  a 
witness,  and  whether  or  not  the  Government 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1040.  A  bin  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  in,  and  employees  of.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1041.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
payment  of  operating-differential  subsidy  to 
contract  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
HJl.  1042.  A  bin   to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  1043.  A    bill    to    help    maintain    the 
financial  solvency  of  the  Federal  Government 
by      reducing      nonessential      expenditures 
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through  reduction  In  personnel  In  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  by  attri- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoeee;  .to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CWll  Service. 

HJa.  1044.  A  bill  prohibiting  Uthograph- 
Ing  or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CKI.T.KR : 
H.B.  1045.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
•  ment  of  royalties  by  Jukebox  operators  to  the 
owners  of  performance  rights  In  copyrighted 
music  and  for  the  fair  and  orderly  determi- 
nation of  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
such  royalties,  and  for  other  purjrases;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  1046.  A  bill  to  require  Jukebox  oper- 
ators to  pay  royalty  fees  for  the  use  of  the 
musical  property  of  composers,  authors,  and 
copyright  owners;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  authorize  courts  of  bank- 
ruptcy to  determine  the  dischargeability  or 
nondlschargeabUlty  of  provable  debts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1048.  A  bill  providing  for  the  design 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  1049.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  334, 
367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  734,  767,  769)  and  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 356  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  In  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 67n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
93n);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  with  respect  to  the  com- 
pensation of  hearing  examiners,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  by  increasing  the  penalties  for  the  vio- 
lation thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.B.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  section  64(a) 
(2)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1063.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  com- 
missioners of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1054.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  in  special  Juris- 
dictional cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  1065.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  operators  of  certain  vessels  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  10S6.  A  bill  to  make  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  Amendn:ient8  of  1956  appli- 
cable to  certain  p>erson8  who  retired  under 
the  automatic  separation  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  prlae  to  the 
enactment  of  such  amendments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  CMDce  and  Civil  Service. 

H^.  1067.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when 
such  spouse  predeceases  the  person  making 
the  election;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUKNZNGHAM: 
HJl.  1068.  A   bill    to   amend   the    Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  additional  choice  ot  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS : 
H  R.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  section  132  of 
the   Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 


to  provide  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  last  day  in  the 
month  of  July  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  hereafter  proclaimed  by 
the  President;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

HJl.  1060.  A  bill  relating  to  the  power  of 
the    States    to    impose    use-tax    assessments 
with    respKJCt    to    sales    in    Interstate    com- 
merce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAGUE : 

H.R.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude,  from 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  wool  products 
with  respect  to  which  the  dlsclo$ure  of  wool 
fiber  content  is  not  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOYLE : 

H.R.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  reha- 
bilitation certificate,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HJl.  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
chapter  324  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60 
Stat.  238),  to  clarify  and  protect  the  right 
of  the  public  to  information;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  the  first 
$50  per  month  of  earned  income  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  an  individual's  need 
for  old-age  assistance  thereunder:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FORD : 

H.R.  1065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  194B  to  provide 
alert  pay  for  members  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  1066.  A  bill  to  authorise  free  post 
office  box  service  for  certain  patrons  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  1067.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

HJl.  1068.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1939,  chapter  409.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  professional 
nurses  as  staff  officers  in  the  UB.  merchant 
marine;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  Umit  the  liability  of 
shipowners,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  1070.  A  bill  to  xmify  apportionment 
of  liability  in  cases  of  collision  between  ves- 
sels and  related  casualties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1071.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  by  inserting 
a  new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  in  developing 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1947,  to  extend  the  functions  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  State  Code  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  establish  and  enforce  struc- 
tural safety  standards  for  certain  artificial 
Islands  or  fixed  structures  which  are  in  or 


over  certain  waters  or  lands  over  which  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine    and   Fisheries. 

H.R.  1074.  A  bin  to  amend  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
for  the  carriage  by  U.S.-flag  commercial 
vessels  of  certain  cargo  in  excess  of  the  50 
percent  gross  tonnage  limitation  contained 
in  such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  1075.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrlmipfi- 
tion  on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  operations  affecting  commerce,  and  to 
provide  procedure  for  the  collection  of  wp.gps 
lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such 
discrimination;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJa.  1076.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer.  Mich.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1077.  A  biU  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  1078.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  necessary 
works  to  provide  certain  counties  in  Califor- 
nia with  water  from  the  San  Luis  Reservoir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.   EDWARDS: 

H.R.  1079.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  neces- 
sary works  to  provide  certain  counties  in 
California  with  water  from  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  1080.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  neces- 
sary works  to  provide  certain  counties  in 
California  with  water  from  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  certain  Information  with  respect 
to  the  Medical  profession;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1082.  A  bill  to  authorize  improve- 
ments to  the  streets  fronting  the  Federal 
armory  in  San  Jose,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 

H.R.  1083.  A    bill    to    authorize    improve- 
ments  to   the   streets   fronting    the   Federal 
armory  in  San  Jose,  Calif.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  1084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  county  of  De  Soto.  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsvUar  Affairs. 

H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  help  maintain  the  fi- 
nancial solvency  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  reducing  nonessential  expenditures 
through  reduction  in  personnel  in  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  by  attri- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1086.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  from  Tampa.  Fla.,  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  as  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARDING: 

H.R.  1087.  A  bill  to  release  the  right,  title, 
or  Interest,  if  any,  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heyburn, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in  patent 
for  public  reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   HOEVEN: 

H  R.  1088.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mnll  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  * 
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By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  1089.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    the 
borough  of  Port  Vue   (McKeesport) ,  Pa.;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  1090.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   construct,    operate,   and 
maintain  the  Bridge  Canyon  project,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Conunlttee   on    In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  1091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  geothermal  steam  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  1092.  A  bill  to  permit  retired  person- 
nel   of    the    uniformed    services    to    receive 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation  Act   without   relinquishing    their 
retirement  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
HJl.  1093.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mail  de- 
livery   service;    to    the    Committee   on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1094.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Bull 
Shoals  Dam  and  the  Bull  cjhoals  Reservoir, 
White  River  Basin  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Dam  and  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Res- 
ervoir; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  1095.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procvirement 
and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  1096.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1097.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  1099.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  In 
defraying  the  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented expenses  incurred  during  the  15th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  1100.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  with  an  additional  400  miles  of 
highways  in  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  1101.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Port  Delaware  National  His- 
toric Site,  to  increase  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Montiments  to 
15,  and  to  provide  for  representation  there- 
on of  the  various  geographical  divisions  of 
the  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL : 
H.R.  1102.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1969  to  provide  that  certain  students  21  years 
of  age  and  under  shall  be  included  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  a  Federal  employee  en- 
rolled in  an  approved  health  benefits  plan: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H  R.  1103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  a  nonquota  immigrant  status  to  cer- 
tain immigrants  who  are  the  mothers,  fa- 


thers, brothers,  sisters,  sons,  or  daughters  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
mission through  the  mails  of  matter  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  racial  hostility;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  1105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  temporary  cease-and-desist 
orders  to  prevent  certain  acU  and  practices 
pending  completion  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.PHILBIN; 
H.R.  1106.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  so  as 
to  provide  that  all  quota  ntunbers  not  used 
in  any  year  shall  be  made  available  to  im- 
migrants in  oversubscribed  areas  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  to 
be  known  as  the  signers  for  freedom  stamps, 
honoring  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947,  with  re- 
spect to  the  procurement  of  supplies  from 
small  business  concerns;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.POFF: 
H.R.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1110.  A  bill  to  establUh  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1111.  A  bill  to  establish  certain 
qualifications  for  persons  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  1112.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
coal  miners  and  coal  industry  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  1113.  A  bill   to  change  the  name  of 
the  Fort  Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  to  Lake  Francis  Case;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  REUSS : 
HJl.    1114.  A  bill   to  establish   a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
manent good   of  the  whole  people,  and   for 
other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1116.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1116.  A  bill  to  establish  the  US. 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR.  1118.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  1119.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1120.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more   effective   evaluation   of   the   fiscal   re- 


quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

HR.  1121.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  institution  of  higher 
learning;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1122.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  VS.  Foreign  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1123.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  Its  func- 
tions; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY: 

H.R.  1124.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2%  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duUes;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  S«-vice. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

HR.  1125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH : 

H.R.  1126.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment for  navigation  of  Burns  Waterway  Har- 
bor, Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 

HJl  1127.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  participa- 
tion by  counties  in  revenues  from  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  by  amending 
the  act  of  June  15,  1935,  relating  to  such  par- 
ticipation, and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  1128.  A  bUl  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  disti-icts  composed  of 
contiguous  and  compact  territory  for  the 
election  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1129.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  tempo- 
rary provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
81st  Congress,  for  2  years;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HJl.  1130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 

H.R.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  "the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  Import 
tax  on  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1132.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  annuities 
payable  for  disability  retirement  shall  be  60 
percent  of  the  average  salary,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  1133.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  employment  for  young 
men  and  to  advance  the  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  management  of  national  re- 
sources to  timber,  soil,  and  range,  and  of 
recreational  areas;  and  to  authorize  pilot 
local  public  service  employment  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  1134.  A  bill  to  prohibit  nepotism  in 
Government  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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HJl.  1135.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam 
being  constructed  and  the  reservoir  to  be 
formed  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa,  as 
the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1136.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  improTe- 
raents  located  on  the  railroad  right-of-way 
owned  by  bona  flde  lessees  or  permittees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE- 
H.R.  1137.  A  bill  to  permit  the  flllng.  be- 
fore the  use  of  a  trademark  in  commerce, 
of  an  application  for  the  registration  of 
such  trademark,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1138.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  require 
voting  machines  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  Federal  officers,  and  for  other 
piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HJl.  1138.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions  of  competition  between  certain 
domestic  Indxistries  and  foreign  industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  in  the  production  of 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJR.  1141.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  dele- 
tion, from  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of  any  en- 
tries showing  wages  paid  for  service  as  an 
employee  of  the  Communist  Party:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1142.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  an 
equestrian  statue  of  General  of  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States  John  J.  Pershfng;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  1143.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that 
while  butter  is  In  surplus  supply,  it  shall 
be  part  of  the  ration  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Pbrce;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  1144.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Port 
Montgomery,  N.Y.,  may  tap  the  West  Point 
water  supply  line,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  »165,000  to  the  village  of 
Highland  Palls.  N.Y.,  toward  the  cost  of  the 
water  flltratlon  plant  constructed  by  such 
village;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  21/2  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1147.  A  bUl  to  discontinue  the  Postal 
Savings   System    established    by   the    act   of 
June  25.   1910    (36  Stat.   814),  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

^Jl.  1148.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pbst  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.B.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  22.  1938,  relative  to  flood  control,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  1150.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifica- 
Uon  of  the  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Blackstone  Mill,  and  Peters  Rivers,  in  Woon- 
socket,  R.I.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  1151.  A   bill    to   prohibit    discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in  operations  affecting  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
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vide  procedure  for  the  collection  of  wages 
lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dis- 
crimination; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Lftuislana: 
H.R.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  provide  additional 
opportunity  to  employees  to  use  their  annual 
leave  In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflllce  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  net  of  De- 
cember 22.  1928.  relating  to  the  i.s.^nance  of 
patents  to  tracts  of  public  land  held  under 
color  of  title,  to  provide  that  patents  may  be 
Issued  under  such  act  without  reservntion  of 
minerals,  and  for  other  p;irpose.«;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  three  marine 
leagues  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural  resources  within  said  boundaries:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1155.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  to 
authorize  programs  of  information,  educa- 
tion, advisory  services,  and  financial 
assistance  for  the  encouragement  and  ad- 
vancement of  artistic  and  cultural  activities, 
and  for  the  development  of  a  more  wide- 
spread appreciation  of  America's  ctiltural 
heritage  and  accomplishments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  o 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  1156.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   construct,   operate,    and 
maintain    the    Palmetto    Bend    reclamation 
project,  Texas,  a  division  of  the  Texas  basins 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  1157.  A  bill  to  exclude  cargo  which 
is  lumber  from  certain  tariff  filing  require- 
ments under  the  Shipping  Act.  1916;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
H.R.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Buy  American  Act,  so  as  to  provide 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
procurement  of  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
piles  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
limited  to  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
domestically  produced  or  manufactured;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER:  * 

H.R.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  1160.  A  bill  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric plants  in  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  1161.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years    the    temporary    provisions    of    Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  to  eliminate 
certain    limitations   on    the   applicability   of 
such   acts,   and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  1162.  A  bill  to  consolidate   V'icksburg 
National   Military   Park   and   to  provide    for 
certain  adjustments  necessitated  by  the  in- 
stallation of  a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other 
purpHDses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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H  R.  1163.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to 
the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss  ,  certain  Jands 
situated  in  such  city  which  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans' 
,  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  1164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  case 
of  inability  of  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  Interim  successor;  to  the  Committee 
on    the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  1165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  basic  salaries  of  postal  field 
service  employees  on  a  regional  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  wage  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.ZABLOCKI: 

H  R.  1166.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  programs  In  the  States  for  projects 
which  will  benefit  older  persons:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  1167.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial a.ssistance  to  the  States  for  con- 
structing school  facilities:  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR   1168.  A  bill— 

DF.CLAR.\TION    OF    PURPOSE    AND    POLICY 

To  reaffirm  the  national  public  policy  and 
the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  com- 
monly designated  "antitrust"  laws,  which 
among  other  things  prohibit  price  discrimi- 
nation; to  aid  in  Intelligent,  fair,  and  effec- 
tive administration  ar.d  enforcement  there- 
of: and  to  strengthen  the  Clayton  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Robiuson-Patman  Act  and 
the  protection  which  it  affords  to  Independ- 
ent business,  the  Congress  hereby  reaffirm."; 
that  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  pro- 
hibiting price  discriminations  is  to  secure 
equality  of  opportunity  of  all  persons  to 
compete  in  trade  or  business  and  to  preserve 
competition  where  it  exist*,  to  restore  it 
where  it  is  destroyed,  and  to  permit  It  to 
spring  up  in  new  fields;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1169.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Goverrunent  con- 
tractors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.PUCINSKI: 
HR.  1170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  title  n  relating  to 
cancellation  of  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  institutions  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  1171.  A  bill  for  the  retirement  of  the 
public   debt;    to   the  Committee   on   Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H  R.  1235.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  amend  certain 
labeling  provisions  of  the  food.  drug,  and 
cosmetic  chapters:  prohibit  worthless  in- 
gredients in  special  dietary  foods;  require 
new  therapeutic  devices  to  be  shown  safe 
and  efficacious  before  they  are  marketed  com- 
mercially; require  all  antibiotics  to  be  cer- 
tified: provide  adequate  controls  over  the 
distribution  of  habit-forming  barbiturates 
and  stimulant  drugs;  require  cosmetics  to 
be  shown  safe  before  they  are  marketed  com- 
mercially: clarify  and  strengthen  existing 
Inspection  authority:  make  additional  provi- 
sions cf  the  act  applicable  to  carriers;  pro- 
vide for  administrative  subpenas;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama : 
H  R.  1341    A  bill  to  require  passenger-car- 
rying  motor   vehicles   purchased   for   use   bv 
the    Federal    Government    to    meet    certain 
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safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
HJ  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  pilot  project  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans'  organizations  operating 
centers  for  disabled  veterans  to  gain  expe- 
rience In  the  practicability  of  such  a  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.J  Re5.2.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  into 
the  problems  of  veterans  who  are  elderly, 
chronically  ill,  or  otherwise  handicapped;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.J  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  estJiblish  a 
free  and  universal  franchise  throughout  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  J  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  adopt  a  spe- 
cific version  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ALGER : 
H.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  legal  effect  of 
certain  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  prohibiting  the 
U.S.  Government  from  engaging  In  business 
in  competition  with  its  citizens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  expressing  dec- 
laration of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BECKER: 
H.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint    resolution  "designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or  dis- 
aster; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res,  14.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  set  aside  and 
proclaim  an  appropriate  day  In  each  year  as 
Teachers  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
sive control  over  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment and  certain  other  treaties  and  Inter- 
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national  agreements,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  such  treaties  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  coimtries  will 
not  have  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed  within 
their  boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji!dlclary. 

H.J.  Res.  18  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted  States  relating  to  the  legal  effect  of 
certain  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an   .annual   Youth   Ap- 
preciation  Week;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judlcary. 

By  Mr  BRUCE: 
H  J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  ef  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BURKE: 
HJ.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  5-day  period  beginning  September  9, 
1963,  as  "Licensed  Practical  Nurse  Week,'' 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CEDERBERG : 
HJ.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     v^     the     Constitution     of     the 
United   States   relating   to   the   eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  or  for 
a  candidate  for  election  as  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in   Congress;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  MrU-TT: 
H  J  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  abolishing  personal  income, 
estate,    and   gift   taxes  and  prohibiting  the 
U.S.  Government  from  engaging  in  btisiness 
in  competition  with  its  citizens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution   to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  establish  an  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  for  the  training  and  in- 
struction   of    corrections    personnel    selected 
by  States  and  their  municipal  subdivisions  In 
the  field  of  correctional  methods  and  tech- 
niques; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  several  States  to 
enter  into  an  interstate  compact  on  mental 
health,  and  authorizing  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia's  participation  in  such  compact:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill 
temporary  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLADi: 
H.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolutfou  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or  dis- 
aster; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  commission  to  deter- 
mine the  Inability  of  a  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  proposine  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States    in    order    to    authorize    the    several 
States  to  permit  the  offering  of  a  prayer  in 
public  schools  and   other  public  places:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    HERLONG: 

H.J.Res.30.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States  reserving  to  each  State  the  exclusive 
power  to  apfKJrtion  membership  of  its  legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

H  J  Res  31  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  place  a  limit  on  the  extent  to 
which  social  security  taxes  (or  taxes  under  * 
any  similar  Federal  retirement  or  disability 
insurance  system)  may  be  increased;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

HJ  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  „         ■*. 

By  Mr  JOHANSEN: 
H  J.Res  33  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  prominent  display  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  or  near  diplo- 
matic establishments  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H  J  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  the  right  of  any 
State  to  establish,  through  Its  own  consti- 
tution, representation  in  one  house  of  its 
legislature  based  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation exclusively:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJ  Res  35,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  term  of  of- 
fice and  qualifications  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

H  J.  Res,  36,  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Instruct  the  permanent 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Security 
Council  without  delay  to  convene  the  Arab 
States  and  the  State  of  Israel  and  other 
interested  nations  in  a  peace  conference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  providing  lor 
the  reimbursement  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  amounts  expended  by 
them  for  certain  travel  and  subsistence;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJ.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  6th  day  of  January  of  each  year  as  Haym 
Salomon  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.J.  Res.  40.  Joint    resolution    designating 
the  month  of  February  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional American  History  Month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.41.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  Commission  on  Educational  Standards  to 
investigate  standards  in  public  primary  and 
secondary  educational  systems  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.J.  Res,  42,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  conference  consisting  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials,  and  members  of  public 
and  private  groups  or  organizations  to  con- 
sider and  propose  methods  of,  and  to  co- 
ordinate action  for.  combating  the  traffic  in 
obscene  matters  and  materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
a  State  from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
residence  in  taxing  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate  a 
week  in  August  of  c'ch  year  as  "National 
Food  Service  V.cek".  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 
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H.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plana  for  the  construction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  In  each  year  as  "National 
Welded  Products  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;-  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  regarding  In- 
dian fishing  rights;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POFP: 
H.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
transfer  of  a  percentage  of  tax  collections 
from  individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes 
to  the  States  and  territories  for  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes  only,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  to  be  conducted  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  wajrs  and  means 
of  expanding  and  modernizing  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  study  the  non- 
mineral  public  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  the  enactment  of  a  more 
effective,  simplified,  and  adequate  system  of 
laws  governing  the  transfer  of  title  to  public 
lands  to  Individuals,  associations,  corpora- 
tions, and  to  States  and  local  governments 
or  their  Instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  erection  In  the  city  of  Page,  Ariz.,  of  an 
appropriate  marker  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  former  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  John  C.  Page;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJ.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

H.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  providing  for  a  term  of  4  years  for 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  umted  States  to  provide 
the  right  of  States  to  establish  their  own 
election  districts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses,  to  override  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  revision  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment and  certain  other  treaties  and  Inter- 
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national  agreements,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  such  treaties  and 
agreements,  so  that  foreign  countries  will 
not  have  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  American 
Armed  Forces  personnel  stationed  within 
their  boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.SILER: 
H.J.  Res.  61.    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the    Constitution     of     the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  placing  cer- 
tain individuals  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Moro 
Province,  including  Mindanao,  and  in  the 
Islands  of  Leyte,  Luzon,  and  Samar  after 
July  4,  1902,  and  their  survivors,  in  the  same 
status  as  those  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
and  their  survivors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  a  program  for  controlling 
the  production  of  cotton  on  a  bale  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  ( by  request )  : 
H.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
temporary  commission  to  study  the  veterans' 
program  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pines; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 
H.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  regarding  In- 
dian  nshing    rights;    to    the   Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.       j 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  regarding  In- 
dian   fishing    rights;    to    the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  68.  Joint    resolution    to    advance 
peaceful  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  by  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultu- 
ral Exchange  Act  of  1961;  to  establish  bien- 
nial   art    competitions    similar    to    those    in 
European  countries  which  give  the  arts  a  sta- 
tus equal  to  that  provided  athletics  by  the 
International  Olympic  games;  to  coordinate 
certain  cultural  exchange  programs  with  the 
Organization   of   American   States   and    the 
Pan  American  Union;  and  to  provide  at  col- 
leges  and   universities  centers  for   technical 
and  cultural  interchange  similar  to  that  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii:   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
the  third  Library  of  Congress  building  In 
square  732  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  that  such  building  shall  be  desig- 
nated the  "President  Madison  Memorial  Li- 
brary," and  to  provide  that  no  additional 
land  shall  be  acquired  on  Capitol  Hill  until 
the  highest  and  best  use  has  been  made  of 
the  land  already  acquired  and  cleared  im- 
mediately south  of  the  three  House  Office 
Buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
.  By  Mr.  WIJ.LIAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  70.  ^^oint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permitting  the  offering  of  prayers  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  public  schools 
In  the  United  States,  and  relating  to  the 
right  of  a  State  to  enact  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  public  policy  on  questions 
of  decency^nd  morality;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.J  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     the 
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United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
H.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President 
or  for  a  candidate  for  election  as  a  Senator 
or  Representative  in  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETTT  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Ethics  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Interpret  the  application  of  the 
code  of  ethics  for  Government  service,  to 
recommend  modifications  and  Improvements 
therein,  as  well  as  in  criminal  or  other  stat- 
utes relating  to  ethics,  to  Investigate  cgm- 
plaints  of  unethical  conduct  in  Government 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  Presidential  Inabil- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United  States  relating  to  appropriations:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 
H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     so     as 
to    make    former    Presidents    of    the    United 
States  Members  of  the  Senate;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United    States    permitting    nonsectarlan    re- 
ligious observances  founded  upon  the  recog- 
nition  of   God   in   public   schools   or   other 
public  places,  if  participation  therein  is  vol- 
untary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  81.  Joint   resolution    to   establish 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  Centennial 
Celebration  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary>- 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint    resolution    designating 
the  navigation  channel  and  canal  portion  of 
the  Arkansas  River  navigation  and  multiple- 
purpose  project  as  the  "Robert  S,  Kerr  Sea- 
way";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  proposing  ^o 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  declaring  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November  In  each  even-numbered  year  to  be 
a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H  J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  abolish  literacy  tert  qualifications 
for  electors  In  P^deral  elections;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the     honorary     designation     erf     St.     Ann's 
Churchyard  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  na- 
tional   historic  site;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GRrPFITHS: 
H  J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stiitcs  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MATSUNAGA: 
H  J  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Juc!iciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HrJ.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  e.'.pres&ing  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  98  Communist 
Parties  constituting  the  international  Com- 
munist   conspiracy;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  90.  Joint    resolution    designating 
March  30  of  each  year  as  "Shut-in's  Day"- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
three  civilian  Commissioners  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  offering  of  prayers 
or  any  other  recognition  of  God  shall  be  per- 
mitted  in   public   schools   and   other   public 
places;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JARMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
States    relating    to    appropriations;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  popular  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.KILGORE: 
H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  profKising  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  appropriations  shall 
not  exceed  revenues  of  the  United  States 
except  In  time  of  war  or  national  emfrgency- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H  J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for.  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  permitting  the  offering  of  prayers  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  in 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.PHILBIN: 

H.J  Res.  99.  Joint   resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  7th  day  of  Au- 
gust of  each  year  as  Purple  Heart  Dav    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  PUCINSKI : 

H  .1  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  2d  Sunday  In  October  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Grandmothers'  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROOEXIS  of  Texas: 

HJ.  Res.  101.  Jomt  resolution  providing 
for  a  Btudy  to  be  conducted  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  ways  and  means  ot 
expanding  and  modernizing  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  au- 
thorize Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  that 
statutes  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL : 

H.J  Res  103.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H  J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  first  Sunday  In  the 
month  of  October  as  National  Children's 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  an^.endment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Letter 
Carriers  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H  J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  enable  the  Congress,  In  aid 
of  the  common  defense,  to  function  effec- 
tively in  time  of  emergency  or  disaster;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER  (by  request)  : 
H  J  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution   designating 
the  Luther  Burbank  Shasta  daisy  as  the  na- 
tional  flower  of   the  United   States;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent     resolution     to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent    resolution    es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ALGER: 
H  Con.  Res.  4.    Concurrent    resolution    ex- 
pressing the  declaration  of  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  purpose  o^  their  Government 
to  reinstate   the  sovereignty  of  the   United 
states  and  Its  people  throughout  the  world 
and  to  guarantee  the  full  protection  of  this 
Government^or   all    its    citizens   and   their 
property    anywhere    In    the    world;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   BARING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  5.    Concurrent    resolution    ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H  Con.  Res.  6.    Concurrent    resolution    ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation  of  China  in   the  United   Nations-    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H  Con.  Res  7.    Concurrent    resoiution    ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H  Con.  Res  8.  Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  Captive  Nations  Days;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


H.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  that 
It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  sound  dol- 
lar Is  the  basis  for  f uture%rowth  and  security 
of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Peiansylvanla : 
H.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress,  in  favor  of 
granting  relief  to  the  domestic  carpet  m- 
dustry;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  certain  violations  q^  human 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Poland  stoall 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H  Con.  Res.  12.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Community;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution^  de- 
claring theisense  of  Congress  on  the  closing 
of  Indian  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14.  .Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  use  of 
a  great  white  fleet  In  support  of  American 
foreign  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
insure   equal   rights   and   self-determination 
for    the   peoples   of   Latvia,    Uthxxania.    and 
Estonia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent    resolution     to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Study;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

H.Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  NaUonal  Fuels 
Study;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  JENSEN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent    resolution     to 
restore  the  upright  grave  markers  at  Pimch- 
bowl  Cemetery,  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ii:iterior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  uniform  traffic 
laws  throughout  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Consumers- 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  citizens  of  the  United  States  now 
unlawfully  Imprisoned  In  Cuba  and  the  lib- 
eration of  Cuba  from  the  curse  of  Castro 
and  communism;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent    resolution    re- 
lating to  restoration  of   freedom   to  captive 
nations:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  YcH-k : 
H.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concvu-rent   resolution    for 
a  study  of  the  procedures  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  call  for  a  study  by 
the  Uniietl  Nations  to  determine  whether  it 
would  assist  the  dellberatloiis  of  that  body 
if  its  headquarters  were  located  in  a  neutral 
naUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  reoolutlon  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.STRATTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  as  a  memorial  to  certain 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Bfr.  SILER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  28.  Ooncurrent    resolution    to 
create    a    Joint    Committee    on    a    National 
Fuels  Study;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas : 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  Veterans'  benefits  calculator;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

,H.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  participation  by  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  or  international  bodies 
in  a  program  for  the  utilization  and  explo- 
ration of  space;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr .  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
grant    national    recognition    to    the    Circus 
World    Museum    at    Baraboo,    Wis.;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UD ALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
a  study  of  the  procedures  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER :  ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  represen- 
tation of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Consumer  Interests;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Rules. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 

H.  Res.  13.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
conunlttee  to  conduct  siu^Ues  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  problems  of  small  business;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  Res.  14.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee   on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Res.  15.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.  Res.  16.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of 
the  extent  to  which  emplosrment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  denied  to  Individuals  be- 
cause of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.  Res.  17.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  investigations  and  studies 
with  respect  to  matters  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.   MULTER: 

H.  Res.  18.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  19.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  20.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  relating  to 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  21.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvee  to  provide 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciu-- 


rency  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  con- 
sumer problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  22.  Resolution  creating  a  nonlegis- 
latlve  select  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation a^  study  of  the  aged  and  aging; 
to  the  Commmee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  23.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  method  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  24.  Resolution  to  Increase  personal 
income  tax  exemptions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.  Res.  25.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules.  J 

By  Mr.  ALGER :  ' 

H.  Res.  26.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  professional  and  clerical 
staffs  of  the  committees  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 
H.  Res.  27.  Resolution  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration to  rent  or  otherwise  acquire  a  suit- 
able residence,  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  Capitol,  to  be  maintained  as  a 
home  for  pages  employed  by  the  House,  and 
to  appoint  an  Individual  or  Individuals  of 
mature  years  to  act  as  supervisor  of  the 
home  and  to  be  responsible  for  its  opera- 
tion under  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
the  committee;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  »lr.  BOLAND : 
H.  Res.  28.  Resolution  establishing  a  Com- 
mission   on    the    Organization    of    Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
:     By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H;  Res.  29.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  conduct  certain  studies  and  investi- 
gations;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions authorized  by  House  Resolution  29;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  BOW : 
H.  Res.  31.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.  Res.  32.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
report   of    1964   appropriations   in   one   con- 
solidated bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  33.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.  Res.  34.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  J 

By  Mr.  CELLER:  ' 

H.  Res.  35.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  thp  Judiciary  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-272;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

H.  Res.  38.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Res.  37.  Resolution  creating  a  nonlegis- 
latlve  select  committee  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  aged  and  aging;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  (XX>LBT: 
H.    Rea.    38.  Resolution    authorizing    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  conduct  studies 


and    Investigations;    to   the    C(»nmittee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  authorize  an  In- 
vestigation   Into    practices    of   Government 
copyrights,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.    Res.    40.  Resolution    creating   a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Impact  of  foreign  imports  on 
employment  In   the   United  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  41.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  study  au- 
thorized   by    House    Resolution    40;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  42.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  43.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.  Res.  44.  Resolution    to   provide   for    the 
unity  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  amend  clause  6  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  46.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.  Res  47.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  decla«atlon  by  the  President  of  the 
month  of  May  as  Senior  Citizens  Month;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 
H.  Res.  48.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.KUNKEL: 
H.  Res.  49.  Resolution  declaring   the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.  Res.  50.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Res.  51.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  52.  Resolution  creating  a  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.MEADER: 
H.  Res.  53.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  54.  Resolution  to  empower  com- 
mittees to  permit  the  broadcasting  and  tele- 
casting of  their  public  hearings  during  the 
88th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  55.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  of  matters 
relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  directives, 
and  policies  Including  personnel  pertaining 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  such  other 
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departments  and  agencies  engaged  primarily 
in  the  Implementation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  oversea  op>eratlons,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  which  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  ot  such  policy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.  Res.  56.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 

H  Res.  57.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a )  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H  Res.  58.  Resolution  relating  to  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.  Res.  59.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr:  PUCINSKI: 

H.  Res.  60.  Resolution  to  create  a  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Economic  Grovtth; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  61.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  each  year  in 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  62.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.  Res.  63.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

H.  Res.  64.  Resolution  amending  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  65.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  Res.  66.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  67.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures In  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  68.  Resolution  creating  a  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  Investigation  with  re- 
spect   to   the    real    property    owned    by    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  Res.  69.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 

H.  Res.  70.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
people  of  all  Ireland  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  will  for  union  by  an 
election  under  the  auspices  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Res.  71.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  72.  Resolution  providing  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  exhibition  of  objectionable 
motion  pictures  and  related  advertising  by 


the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Conunerce.  acting  through  a  special  subcom- 
mittee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TKAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.  Res.  73.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct 
Investigations  and  studies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  74.  Resolution    to   provide   for   the 
expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized   by    House    Resolution    73;    to    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER : 

H.  Res.  75.  Resolution  to  provide  a  resi- 
dence for  pages;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Res.  76.  Resolution    providing    for    the 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski  on  October  11  of  each  calendar  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.  Res.  77.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  78.  Resolution  to  provide  equal  ac- 
cess for  all  news  media  before  proceedings 
of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials   were    presented    and    referred    as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Illinois,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  for  Federal  offices  by  reason  of 
fraiure  to, pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  proposing  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  procedure  for  establishing 
the  final  political  status  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and   resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    BALDWIN: 

H.R  1172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
de  la  Torre  Arceo  and  John  Antony  Arceo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.    1173.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Hunter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BARRETT: 

H.R  1174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elfriede 
Unterholzer  Sharble;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  1175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aleksander 
Dabrowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    BELL: 

HR  1176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel 
Leon  Partayan  (also  known  as  Bartayan); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Iris  Patrick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fulvlo 
Jose  Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

HR.  1179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baslllo 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

HR.  1180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley  A. 
Luczak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH : 

H.R.  1181.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mllagros 
R.  Mate:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Willy 
Sapuschnln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER; 

H.R.  1183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Avogadro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  1184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolaos 
A.  Vasopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllorad 
Rajic:    to  the  Conunlttee   on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Hondronastas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1187.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Soultanlan  and  Hilda  Soultanlan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  1188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Clmino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1189.  A  bill    for    the    relief    of    Saml 
Jawad  and   Elizabeth  Al-Anl;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJl.  1190.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Col  Car- 
roll E.  Adams;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DAGUE: 

H.R.  1191  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilmer 
R.  Brlcker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1192.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Doyle;  to  the  Committee  on'  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
AntonelU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO; 
H.R.  1194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Tingho  Tan  and  his  wife.  Patricia  KwoUng 
Tan,  and  their  children,  Edward,  Jr.,  and 
Teresa  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Guerra  and  Amata  Guerra;  to  the  Comimlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1196.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Marlanl    and    Annunzlata    Marlanl;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JENSEN : 

H.R.  1197.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paraskeve 
Doudoumls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH : 
H.R.  1198.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of    Mario 
Miranda;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

HH.  1199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branco 
da  Gloria  Franco  Preltas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BR.  1200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Jesus  Lopes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  1201.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Etirlna  P.  Richards;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Ballarotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1203.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Johan- 
na Grlstede;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclsuTT. 

HH.  1204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boris 
Edelman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.1205.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Bernstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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HJl.  1206.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kazi- 
mlerv  KrupliuU:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlelary-. 

HJl.  1207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paraskedl 
Stamadlanou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Benlstatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1209.  A  bill  to  authorize  Rear  Adm. 
Gordon  Mclilntock,  U.8.  Maritime  Service, 
to  accept  the  award  of  the  Order  of  Marl- 
time  Merit,  degree  of  commander,  and  to 
wear  and  display  the  insignia  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1210.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.8.  Covu-t  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Paul 
Bernstein  against  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KILBURN: 
HJi.  1211.  A  bill  to  admit  the  vessels  Fort 
Town,  Maple  City,  and  Windmill  Point  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
In  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Kaltsounls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.R.  1213.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of  World 
Games,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1214.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Cle- 
mente  Pedro;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1215.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Rose 
M.  Powers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  De 
CantO'Vlvelros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Messlas 
Vicente  DeArruda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1218.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Aguiar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  1219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Marowitlz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PFJJ.Y: 
H.R.  1220.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  admit- 
tance of  the  vessel.  City  of  New  Orleans,  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
such  vessel  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJl.  1221.  A    bill   for    the    relief    of    Nick 
Masonich;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  1222.  A  bill  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  2,439,502,  Isued  April  13, 
1948,   relating    to   an   automatic   fire   alarm 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
H.R.  1223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leopold 
Kellner  and  Benjamin  Kellner;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Evangellsta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Bonglardlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GulUermo 
Manuel  Garcia  Vazquez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emilia  Puccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1228.  A  bin  for  th«  relief  of  Maria 
Fanettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RTAN  of  Michigan : 

H.R.  1229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Grazla  Lo  Piccolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  1230.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
K.  VUlareal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slrvart 
Nalbandlan  (also  known  as  Serwart  Nalban- 
dlan);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1232.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Asterlo 
Qultoriano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1233.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  No.  Sacramento  037552-C,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texns : 

H.R.  1234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
C.  Gangi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  1236.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Dewey 
Sumonja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H.R.  1237.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Clara 
G.  Magglora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Linda 

B.  Aguinaldo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1239.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emperat- 
rlz  M.  Naclonal  and  Susan  M.  Nacional;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatcri 
Pronzo  and  Rosa  Pronzo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1241.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elisa 

C.  Rubio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domlna- 

dor  K.  Oyzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1243.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Klaus 
Dieter  Jensch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H3.  1244.  A  bin  for  the  relief  t>t  Joseph 
Greene,  Kathleen  Greene,  and  their  minor 
child,  Joseph  Edwin  Greene;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1245.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Bonifacio 
L.  Viscarra,  PUar  P.  Viscarra,  and  their 
children,  Evelyn,  Maria  Louisa,  Gilbert,  and 
Mariza;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1246.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Crispin 
Balugay.  Helen  W.  Balugay,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Elizabeth  and  Crispin  Balugay,  Jr.; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1247.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Pastor,  Carmelita  Pastor,  and  their  children, 
Elizabeth,  Ernesto  Pastor,  Jr.,  and  Joseph; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1248.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min I.  Fellcitas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  BARRY:  f 

H.R.  1249.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Louis 

John  Rakaczky;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 
.J  HJl.  1250.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

BJrs.  Donald  R.  McLean;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannis 

Athanasios  Elenls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  1252.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bozena 
Gutowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1253.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Palmira 
Landolfl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1254.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Starr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1255.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
MUne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1266.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Diza  Grad; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  1257.  A  kill  for  the  relief  of  Sale  Kurg: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1258.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sevim  Zafer  Altolka  Ipar;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Relko 
Nakashlma  Mclntyre;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Shlh  Wen  Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1261.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Da   Llo   and   his   wife  Domenica   Vescovl   Da 
Lio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H  R.  1262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maisie 
Magdalene  Lim  Ketchens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1263.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rlckert  & 
Laan,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  BROOMFIELD : 
H.R.  1264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Con- 
stantine   Cerkez;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joo-Yon 
Ohm -Ceder berg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1266.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Klsh 
(alias  John  Mihai);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H  R.  1267.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence     . 
E.  Bird:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H  R.  1268.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
W.  Enfield;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  1269.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
King  Lung  Fung  and  Christopher  Hing  Kui 
Fung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  1270.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Sangwoo 
Ahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  1271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae  H. 
Yang  and  Mrs.  Jeong  S.  Yang;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1272.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nara- 
yan  Chandra  Gupta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  1273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bay  Kow 
Jung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danusla 
Radochonski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1275.  A    bni    for    the    relief    of    Ann 

Super;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1276.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Federico 

Lopez-Bianco;     to    the    Conunittee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GUBSER: 
H.R.  1277.  A  -bin   for   the    relief    of   Hans- 
Dleter  Slemonelt;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1278.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Venanclo 
Sing  Olague;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1279.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kamejlro 
Ikeda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  1280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Owslak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Leon 
M.  Gervin:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Ray 
O.  Busch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  1283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  share- 
holders of  Frazar,  Federal  Inc.,  U.S.A.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H  R.  1284.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
K.  Warner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  HARDY: 
H.R.  1286.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gerassi- 
mo6  N.  Maratos;    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1286.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Claude 
V.  WeUs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H  R.  1287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gee  Lai 
Ting;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  1288.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 
V.  Chrlstakos  (Hrlstakos) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  1289.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Merghettl  (Mother  Benedetta);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1290.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
\-     •  zlata  Colombo   (Mother  Cherxiblna);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
j  By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

^1^      H.R.  1291.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kazimlerz 
i.     (Caslmer)  Krzykowski;  to.  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1292,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Calabrese  DiVito;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 
H  R.  1293.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   George 
Louis  Richard  (also  known  as  Georges  Louie 
Khattar);     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R    1294.   A    bni    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Olga  Bernice  Bramson  Gimilan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
and  Joseph  Sharon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel RibacofT;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Chehebar,  his  wife,  Marcelle  Levy  Chehebar, 
and    their    minor    chndren,    Albert,    Zakla, 
Zakl.  Jacques,  and  Joseph  Chehebar;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ONKLL: 
H.R.  1298.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Chong 
Hal  Chu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  1299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clemente 
C.   Tiampo;    to   the   Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aue  Ming 
Sum,  Jan  Long  Line  Gay,  Aue  Tong  Yick. 
Aue  Jam  Hige,  Aue  Joan,  and  Aue  Jim  Teln; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1301.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lem  Buck 
You,  Lem  Soo  Ylng,  and  Lem  Stanley;  to  the 
'         Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1302.  A  bill  for  the"  relief  of  Mrs.  Nl- 
vart  Gumusyan  Chatalbash;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1303  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Iris  Malt- 
land  Munds;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R  1304.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Estwlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  1305  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hong  Mon 
Kuo,  also  known  as  Jack  Hong,  and  his  wife. 
Hong  Yce  Mec  Fong:  to  the  Committee  oni 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosarla  Slrlgnano:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  1307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Shu 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1308.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wong 
Ship  Shee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR   1309    A  bill   for  the   relief   of   Emilia 

Siippa;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR   1310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lolanda 

lebba  Altlmarl;    to   the   Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jolan 
Berczeller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 


H.R.  1312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shue  Lam 
Wo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1313.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hectw 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1314.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Tam 
Suey  Kin  and  Tam  Lai  Ping;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Tau 
Sun;    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Shee  Heung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1317.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Llmberopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edoardo 
L.  D.  Grossi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1319.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Ylng  Tang 
Lee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1320  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leung 
Tung  Ung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
De  Stefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1322  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Salvuccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1323  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Fook  Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1324  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudlo 
Dragonetli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  1325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Kin 
Ping:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  1326.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
DeSantls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  1327.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Madan  L. 
Chaudhary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1328.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Doo  Tun 
Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   POWELL: 

H.R.  1329.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pang  Jool 
Tuck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    POFF: 

H.R  1330.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Murvet 
Karadenlz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona; 

H.R.  1331.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
supplies  under  section  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  the  Arizona  Boys'  Ranch  and  Epi-Hab 
Phoenix.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr    RODINO: 

H  R.  1332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Rodrlgues  Fonseca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  1333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Pollto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE : 

H.R.  1334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emnie 
Anselmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Cleta; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1336.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Demlr  Alp 
Barker,  Mufide  Barker,  All  Hallm  Barker,  and 
Zubeyde  Nermln  Barker:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SIBAL: 

H  R  1337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Maria  Mistica  Adornetti  and  Sister  Elena 
Brogno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Awad  Mo- 
hammed Mahmoud  Da'ames:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1339.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  I. 
Bellow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1340.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Chrlstos 
(Yonclas)  Giannouklas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1342.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Uarghe- 
rlta  P.  Pagano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1343.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mln  Hed- 
wlg  Dora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1344.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Danlca  Petrovlc;  to  the  Ccuninlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1345.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1346.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cornish  Pel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Katarina  PezelJ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  1348.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Thompson  Neesham;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paja 
Radojevlc  and  his  wife  Zlata  Radojevlc;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1350.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Arnold 
George  Kelly  and  his  wife.  Melvina  Birdylyn 
Kelly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN :  , 

HJl.  1361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonida 
A.  Escamos,  Emerita  A  Escamos,  and  Teresita 
A,  Escamos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BATES: 

HR.  1352.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Farlde  Aflf;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Aurora  Carmela.  Sister  Vittorlna,  Sister 
Colomba.  Sister  Orsanna,  and  Sister  Fllo- 
mena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1354.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
Lam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1355.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Stanislawa 
Ouellette;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BECKER : 

H.R.  1356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Addano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  Blals 
EUlngsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HH.  1358.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shwang 
Hsla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1359.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Zykiewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1360.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Veda 
Ahxla  Bogle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1361.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Garand;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1362.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Nor- 
man Augusto  DeCastro;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  1363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose 
D'Arienzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  1364,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bahman 
Naghshineh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  t 

H.R.  1365.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Bottarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1366.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vaghar- 
shag  O.  Danlellan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R.  1367.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Woo 
Yoon  Chey:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  COLLIER: 

H.R.  1368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanas- 
ios P  Papadakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Dlmitrakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud'.ciary. 

H.R.  1370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Bakalls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  1371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haralam- 
bo8  Soiirbls  and  Nlkolete  Sourbls;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  137a.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 

Taerpes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanko 

Lukanic:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EvangeloB 

Tourlis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1876.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis 

George  Kanellopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  1376.  A  bill  for  the  rel'ef  of  Chrlstos 
John  Kjrriakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Kollintza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angeliki 
Psychari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  1379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Cleve- 
land Grays;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  1380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Castillo    Garza;    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lew  Ik 
Chew:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  1382.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   John 
Gatzopi  Overbeck;  to  the  Committed  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Gatzopoulos  Overbeck:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H.R.  1384.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Areti 
Siozos    Paidas;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSBfER : 
HJl.  1386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Coloma    Sablo;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Jxidlciary. 

ByMrs.  KEE: 
HJl.  1386.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Katlna  Nanourl  Kokinas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  1387.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Faithey 
Isobel  Cunningham;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1388.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Bessie 
Kour;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1389    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Czeelaw 
Bochenskl;    to   the    Committee   on   the    Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teoflla 
Bemecki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1391.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tasuko 
Agena  and  Carl  William  Agena;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  1392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irving  M. 
Sobin  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HJl.  1393.  A    bill   for    the    relief   of   Janet 
L\mdle  Farmer;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Levana 
Shmueli  and  Jacob  (Jack)  Shmuell;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rear  Adm. 
Walter  B.  Davidson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Ruth  Woolverton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annie 
Gabbay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 

H.R.  1398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Barker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louie  Jee 
Keung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MOKSE : 

H  R.  1400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoun 
Nachef:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1401.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Pietro 
Vlcari;  to  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

H.R.  1402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Anna  Michalska  HoloweckyJ  (formerly  Mrs. 
Anna  Zalewgkl  i :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    NORBLAD: 

H.R.  1403.  A  bill  for  the  relirf  of  Capital 
Transit  Lines,  Inc..  of  Salem  Dreg.:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsvlvanla: 

H.R.  1404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Carafa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Marcelo  A.  Manubay  and  his  wife.  Eugenia  B. 
Manubay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  AUbama: 

H.R.  1406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Corine  B.  Groce;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadat  S 
Zulfkar,  Said  H.  Sharawi,  Khadiga  E. 
Arsalan,  Hassan  S.  Sharawi.  and  Sherif  3. 
Sharawi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1408.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt  Col 
Theodore  C.  Marrs.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1409.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Flnfinls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
M.  Flor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  1411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joannis 
Dounls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  1412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Blanka  Krlckovlc  Mladenovlch;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henryk 
Felix  Lewandowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Smal  (nee  Dworzanskl);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 

HJl.  1415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wadieh 
Youslf  Mansor  Denha;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Chlrco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1417.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Szabolcs 
Mesterhazy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE; 

H.R.  1418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ines 
Clorlnda  Carrlero  Manes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Emily,  and  (Shurkl)  Shukrl  (Dabbeekeh)' 
Dabeekeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1420.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mario  L. 
Mlnlchinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1421.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lourdes  Ocampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1422.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aniello 
Guerriero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Joseph  Bruce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  HI 
Lyou-Kim  and  Won-Bok  Kim;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  1425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clifford 
Duplechaln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT:  | 

H.R.  1426.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
and  Edna  Robinson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    WIDN'ALL 

H.R.  1427  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Ezman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  1428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Knoll;    to   the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary 

HR.  1429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rahel 
Shukrl  Chelico:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  14.30  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Re- 
becca Y.  Tanseco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  14.31  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Navroji 
(Nlvi)  D.  Khandnlavala;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Marrella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  1433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin 
Zlang  Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr    BOB   WILSON: 
HR.  1434    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
WUIiam    White:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

HR.    1435     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Leon 

Llanos;    to   fae  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

H  R    1436    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.   George   Stevens;    to   the   Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peliclano 
Caba;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  1438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Bigornia  Bandayrel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loanna 
Ganas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Alvarado  de  Corpus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1441.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Mattar;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.   1442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Jorge  Rocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1443  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Severla 
Cortes  Naranjo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  1444    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shoko  Aral 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana: 
H  R  1445.  A  bUl   for  the  rehef  of  Charles 
Blllman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R   1446.  A    bill     to    confer    Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Jack  Galln  for  disability  retirement  as  an 
officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co..  and/or  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co  : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sophie  M.  Geleneau;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BOGGS: 
H.R.  1449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt    Gen 
Bryant   L.    Boatner.   U.S.    Air    Force,    retired, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON : 
HR.  1450.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Mangano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1451.  A    bill   for    the   relief    of    Frank 
Mramor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R   1452.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Marvin 
D.  Nells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1453.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Oreste 
lanlro;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1454.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain    property    of    the    National    Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ewald 
Johan  Consen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Marinelli  Verrocchi:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  1457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  D. 
Oroff;  to  the  Comm.itt«e  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1458.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Marshall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1469.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  OUver 
Brown;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  1460.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
Antonio  Schmltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CKTJ.KR: 
HH.  1461.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ora 
Drelewlcz;    to  the  Conunlttee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  1462.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chang 
Ho  Nein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Santlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  1464.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Charles  Jolly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlfka 
Ibrahim  Toeg:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE : 
H  R.  1466.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
Pereira-da  Concelcao  and  Maria  OtUio  Bo- 
nito  Barboea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1467  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Florinda  M.  Cristofarl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beverly 
Helen  (Smith)  Bowers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1469.  A  bin  for   the   relief  of  Kwang 
Soo  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  1470.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sushll   K.  Mukherjee   and   son;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  1471.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Green 
Manor  Construction  Co.,  Inc.;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1472.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Aldo 
Francesco  Carbone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1473.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Bogboa  Oflazian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   DEVINE: 
H.R.  1474.  A   bUl   for    the    relief    of   James 
ThornhiU  Howell;   to  the  Conrmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
HR.  1475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Wil- 
liam Horllng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1478.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dorian 
Whang  and  Bonlta  Whang;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1477.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Thlat 
Hor  and  Ng  Thlat  Keung;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
HR.  1478.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of   Hldeme 
Kawabata;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Campos-Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia  de 
Patlma  Vlelra  Soares;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1481.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Wayne 
Gee,  also  called  Gee  Kim  Poy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
H.R.  1482.  A  bjll  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Flsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14€£3.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Isidore 
E.  Hahla  and  Doreta  E.  Hallla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1484.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
CrystaUa  Panaglotldis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  1485  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Darauche:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1486.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Berta 
Gulnik;  to  the  Cc»nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1487.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Hershler  and  his  brother,  Zvi  Hershler;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Assena 
Blana  Comiotes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1489  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Linian 
Agatha  Cox.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  1490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Marie 
O'Rney  (nee  Clarke);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1491  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pfc. 
Rodolfo  L.  Peliclano  and  his  wife,  Carmellta 
M.  Feliclano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 

H  R.  1492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  reserved  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D  Wlshart  and  Juanlta  H.  Wlshart; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H  R.  1493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thelma 
E.  McClench:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R   1494.  A  bin   to  provide   for    the   con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  situated  In  the   State   of  Florida;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 
By   Mr.   HOFFMAN: 

H.R.  1495.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Chlng 
Helng  Yen  and  Chlng  Chlao  Hoang  Yen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOLLAND: 

H.R.  1496.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sakellarlou:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dung 
How  Yee  and  Kai  Suey  Yee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1498.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Mrs. 
Zurka  Boskov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R  1499.  A  bni  for  the  rehef  of  John 
(Ivica)  Beg  Farkas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Farkas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1500.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An 
Fu  Wang  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1501.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Liu 
Chlng  Chlu,  his  spouse  and  minor  child;   to 
the    Committee   on   the    Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HOSMER: 

H.R.  1502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
John  Smyrnlotls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R  1503.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Hilda 
Eaves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  L. 
Clarke  and  his  wife.  Una  S.  Clarke  (nee 
Tomllnson);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R,  1505.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Fitzgerald  Thomas  and  his  wife.  Norma  IiA 
Beatrice  Thomas  (nee  Kendall) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  1506.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Genla 
Gasas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1507.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Celes  W. 
White;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1508.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Winifred 
Campben;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1509.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
lannarelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1510.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Marjorle 
and  Norman  Knight;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  , 


HR.  1511  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Doreen  Sarjeant;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1512  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Ferdinand;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1513.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Magliulo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. -» 

H.R.  1614.  A  bin  for^the  relief  of  Amedeo 
Mugno:   to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  1515  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
DlCula  family:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Gabourel  and  four  erf  his  children,  Marie 
Elizabeth,  Dorothy  Ann.  Alice  Louise,  and 
Kathleen  Florence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Schelndll 
Racy  Schrage;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maxine 
Angela  Lazarus  Provost  and  Barbara  The- 
resa Lazarus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1519.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Hanne- 
lore  Haller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ^ 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

HJl.  1520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa 
Trzclnska  Blskup;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1521.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Joalp 
Ltizlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1522.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Stalcer  Vlahovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H  R  1523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadao 
Nagashlma;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl  1524.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Prances  Neuwlrth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LKNNON: 

H.R  1525.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Remlglo 
V.  Peralta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY : 

HJl.  1526.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nathalie  Illne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Anna 
Mlzrahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  1528  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mllagros  Ellzaga  Jaooby  (nee  Uy);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1529.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Armenuhl 
Isikll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fanaollah 
Sobhanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   1531.  A   bin   for  the   relief  of  Eena 
Corallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  1532.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
R.  SchafT;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

HJl.  1533.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Remeglo 
Pedells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1534.     A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Chong 
Lam;    to  the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
Private  Law  87-673:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 

H.R.  1536.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ming  Tao  Hsu  Chao;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1537.     A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Marks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  1538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AUen 
Pope,  his  heirs  or  personal  representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  1539.     A  bm   for   the  relief   of   Gray 
Television  &  Research,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICK: 
HH.  1640.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albano 
Faccln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1541.    A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Anas- 
taaoula  E.  Tryfona  (Anastasla  Bfstathlos  Trl- 
fonas) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1543.     A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Sandra  Bank  Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1543.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Koutroubis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
HJl.  1644.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  David 
H.  Forman  and  Julia  Porman;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  1546.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  and  former  en- 
listed  members   of    the   Air   Force;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HJl.  1646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Regina 
Chyra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ntlna  P. 
Galorls;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 
HJl.  1648.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
and  Mi^.  Alfredo  Criscl;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SCHENCK: 
HJl.  1549.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Voula   Rozakls;    to    the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  1550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Macready;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SLACK: 
HJl.  1561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
8.  Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEOBGB: 
HJl.  1652.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Henry 
Arthur  Fletcher;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
K.  Cxuran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
William  Perran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  1655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Henry  TUley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  1556.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jan 
Cyganowski;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  WALTER: 
HJl.  1557.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Aubrey  John  Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Michael  Stahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glor- 
glna  Ranlolo  Infantine  and  her  children, 
Oeorglo  Infantino,  Angelo  Infantino,  and 
Giovanni  Infantino;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnos  A.  Grlgoras  (Gregoras) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melborn 
Keat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 
fael H.  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lajos 
Von  Szeszlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  M.  Halenar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Vaa- 
sos  (Pavlos  Veizls) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  1566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Zambelll  Stiletto;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EvangeUa 
Kotake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolina 
Granuccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Esther  Mao  Ling  Ling;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlca 
Margetlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Oscar  W.  Cleal,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
Holtzer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1573.  A   bin    for    the  relief   of   Prank 
Muzzl  and  his  wife,  Maria  Prlmarano  Muzzi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  1574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Faruk 
L.  Ozer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 

H  J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  posthumously  to  the 
late  Col.  William  Mitchell  a  commission  as  a 
major  general,  U.S.  Army,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJ.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny  Kaye; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  i 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows  : 

1.  By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT:  Petition  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  To  Preserve  American 
Freedoms,  appealing  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  abolish  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

2.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  request- 
ing the  creation  of  a  special  study  commis- 
sion to  analyze  all  angles  for  maintaining 
the  peace  In  this  nuclear  age,  and  to  care- 
fully watch  the  nuclearization  of  Red  China. 
and  to  come  up  with  some  solution  to  main- 
tain nuclear  peace  with  this  major  power;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Also,  petition  of  William  J.  Joyce  and 
James  F.  Hall,  Board  of  Aldermen,  Somer- 
vlUe,  Mass.,  relative  to  stating  that  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  SomerviUe,  Mass.,  do  hereby 
afllrm  complete  support  by  the  citizens  of 
Somervllle  of  the  President's  action  on  the 
Cuban  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4.  Also,  petition  of  Emperor  A.  Hanapl, 
city  clerk,  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  relative  to  as- 
suring the  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
of  America  of  the  full  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, on  his  forceful  stand  on  the  Cuban 
situation;  to  the  Committee  on  ForelRn 
Affairs.  , 


I        f 


5.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  requesting  the  UjS 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  "to  take  the  proper 
measures  to  start  making  Cuba  a  State  of 
the  Union,  or  else  desist  from  all  extrasov- 
erelgn  measures  aiding  and  abetting  the 
overthrow  of  the  current  Government  of 
Cuba";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

6.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
York,  NY.,  relative  to  suggesting  legislation 
making  Ellis  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  "Im- 
migrant Island  National  Park";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

7.  Also,  petition  of  Lulgl  Antonlnl,  presi- 
dent,  United-Italian  American  Labor  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  request- 
ing legislation  to  expedite  the  immigration 
of  Italian  people  to  the  United  States  who 
have  applied  for  admission  and  have  families 
or  close  relatives  of  American  citizenship 
residing  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  Also,  petition  of  Gloria  Parker,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y..  relative  to  Gloria  Parker,  petitioner, 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  Robert  P 
Kennedy,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  Robert  Morganthau,  US.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district,  respondents 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

9.  Also,  petition  of  Troy  H.  Browning, 
national  president,  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  legislation  designed  to  strengthen 
the  American  merchant  marine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

10.  Also,  petition  of  Troy  H.  Browning, 
national  president,  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
supporting  remedial  legislation  relative  to 
shipowner's  limitation  of  liability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

11.  Also',  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  New- 
York,  N.Y..  relative  to  requesting  that  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  provide  for 
a  rule  of  procedure  which  will  permit  a  mere 
majority  in  any  committee  of  the  House  to 
choose  Its  chairman  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  session  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

12.  Also,  petition  of  -president,  Swoboda 
Society.  Polish  National  Alliance  of  the 
U.S.A  ,  Schenectady,  NY.,  relative  to  request- 
ing that  a  member  of  this  organization  be 
given  a  prominent  part  In  the  christening 
of  the  Polaris  submarine  General  Casimir 
Pulaski,  and  that  Mrs.  Louise  Godlewskl.  of 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  be  given  the  high  honor 
of  participating  prominently  in  the  chris- 
tening; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

13.  Also,  petition  of  Pepe  A.  Susada,  In- 
fanta, Quezon,  Philippines,  relative  to  pro- 
posing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  temporary  commission  to  study  the 
veterans'  problems  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Philippines;  accompanied  by  relevant 
correspondence;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

14.  Also,  petition  of  Restituto  Maria.  Leon. 
Uoilo,  PhUlppines,  relative  to  the  claim  of 
his  demented  brother,  Nicanor  Maria,  No. 
X-949078,  for  disability  compensation  al- 
legedly resulting  from  service  as  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

15.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  allocate  2  percent  of  the  Federal  an- 
nual budget  each  year  to  reduce  the  gross 
national  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

16.  Also,  petition  of  Luther  Skaggs.  Jr  , 
president,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  So- 
ciety, USA.,  relative  to  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  society  at  its  national  convention  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  October  25.  1962,  endors- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  President  in  the 
Cuban  crisis,  and  relating  to  our  foreign  af- 
fairs;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT        under  the  prcvlsionB  of  this  section  with  the         The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

Clerk  of   the  House  of  Representatives   and  x:„_    „ j    *i,      o         ^  ..    >.^      „ 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law   601.     the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled  "^^  *°"  "*®  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

79th   Congress,    title    ni,    Regulation   of      by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly,  jointly  sutoiit  their  report  of  the  com- 

Lobbying    Act     section    308<b).    which    ll.t^^l^^Ztr':^^ ri:^cT^o''^^^s^^^  Pilation  required  by  said  law  and  have 

provides  as  loiiows.  information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in  included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 

(b)    All   information    required    to    be    filed      the  Congressional  Record.  ,  reports  received 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1962  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter:  *^    r 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  ESn-  A    Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 

ployees    Association,    Post    Office    Box    2169.      NW,  Washington.  DC. 


South  Portland,  Maine. 

D     (6)    $64.     E.    (9)    $282.53. 


A.  W.    G.    Blewett,    301    OUve    Street.    St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


A    Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  802 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A    American  AutomobUe  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


B    Howard  F    Knlpp.  3401  South  Hanover  B.  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  301  Olive  Street    St 

Street   Baltimore,  Md.  Louis  Mo 

E     i9|    $13.86.  


A.  Arnold,  Fortas  ^^Porter,  1229  19th  Street      sWs.  cTatLnSgTTenr^    "^'^    ^^"^' 
.V  .  Washington,  D.C.  -or,,  „  f,       ^^..     „ 

^  B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assocla- 


A    American     Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350 
Filth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


NW  .  Washington 

B    National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D     (6)    $1,19250.     E.    (9)    $891.38 


A    American    Civil    Liberties    Union,    Inc. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $2,188.52.     E.    (9)    $2,188.52. 


AAV  Atkinson,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $3,305.36 


tion.  Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bowling,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The    National    Grange,    1618    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $600. 


A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     {6t    $19,524.54.      E.    (9)    $19,524.54. 


A   American     Gas     Association     Inc.,     420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $26,612.02.     E.   (9)    $6,535.47. 


A.  American   Nurses'   Association,   Inc  .   10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  NY. 
D.   (6)    $4,967.09.     E.    (9)    $4,967.09. 


A.    Atlantic.    Gulf    &    Great    Lakes    Ship-  A-  Charles  N.  Brady,   1712   G   Street  NW., 

building    Association.    529    Tower    Building.      Washington,  D.C. 

Washington.  DC.  B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 

G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $3,432.73.     E.   (9)  $4.25. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  220  East  4ad  Street,  New 


A  J  A  Aj-ares,  Mountain  Avenue,  Murray 
Hill,  N.J. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

E     i9i    $486.72. 

A,  A  Z.  Baker.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association.  1028      York.  N.Y. 


A.  American    Podiatry     Association,     3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $25. 


Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $400. 


A.  American     Pulp  wood     Association, 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
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A.  Raymond    Maxfield    Barnes,    305    Com- 
monwealth Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $231,      E.    (9)    $125.05. 


A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
E.   (9)    $900. 


A.  American   Thrift   Assembly,    1025   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $86.08.    E.  (9)  $8,995.14 


A.  John  B.  Bean,  4345  East  Lake  Harriet 
Boulevard.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Committee  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abroad,  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E     (9)    $343.60. 


A.  American   Veterinary    Medical    Assocla-      Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW. 


tion,  7600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.    (9)    $649.41. 


A.  American  Yugoslav   Claims  Committee, 
42-57  Parsons  Boulevard,  Flushing,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $794.      E.    (9)$410.63. 


B.  International  Uixlon,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue,   Detroit,    Mich. 

D.    (e)    $2,202.     E.    (6)    $1,185.99. 


A    Carl  H.  Berglund.  607  South  Pine  Street, 
Tacoma.  Wash. 


B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  George  Bronz,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ooras  Traehtala  (the  trlsh  Export 
Board) ,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

E    (9)  $88.14. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
1122  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,   1701  K  Street 

NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Authors 
and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

D    (6)  $1,470.     H.   (9)  $1,470. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    («)    $3,848.84. 


A  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  llirift  Assembly,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Conimissloner  of  Baseball,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    $19.64. 


A    Helen    Berthelot,    1925    K   Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC.  _     __      

B.  Communications   Workers   of   America,     NausOTl    Suva~Flii 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  d     fg\    ^.qOO.     E.   (B)    »4,070.»e 

E     (9)    $3,583.83. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1701   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 


A.  C.  B    Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of    America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

,  E     (9)    $2,950  60. 


A  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $937.50.     E.    (9)    $944.74. 


A    Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

*     B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.,  300 
Investors  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D    (6)    $5,010.     E.    (9»    $21  10. 


A.  S.  B.  Bledsoe.  627  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.' Progressive  Tax  Conmiittee,  Washing, 
ton.  DC. 

D,   (fl)  $8,000      E    (9)  $1,828.17. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund,  Cafrltz  Building,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    &   Foreign    Power   Co.,    Inc., 
100  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   91 .050.     E.   (9)    $82.64. 
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A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accoimtants,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $10.51. 


A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  808  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Afisoclatlon,  808  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,250. 


A.  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Bull,  8124  Oakleigh  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.   (9)    $185.33. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Classroom    Periodical    Publishers    Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  E>ayton,  Ohio. 


A.  John    J.    Burke,    1062    West    Platinum 
Street,  Butte,  Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box   144S,   Spokane,  Wash. 

E.   (9)    $550. 


A.  Carl  Byolr  &  Associates,  Inc.,  800  Second 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Carglll,  Inc.,  200  Oraln  Exchange,  Min- 
neapolis, lilnn. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $500. 

A.  Carl  Byolr  &  Associates,  Inc.,  800  Second 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Northwest  Country  Elevator  Associa- 
tion, 920  Grain  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)   $702.37. 

A.  James  A.  Campbell.  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,769.22.     E.   (9)    $376.92. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  St 
Metal  Trades  Coimcll,  Poet  Office  Box  471, 
Balboa  Heights,  CJZ. 

D.  (6)  $2,234.69.     E.   (9)  $2,420.72. 

A.  OarglU,  Inc.,  200  Grain  Exchange,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Oarretta  &  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Advertising  Specialty  National  Associa- 
tion, 1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  Advertising  Specialty  Guild  Interna- 
tional, 620  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

ni. 

A.  Carretta  Sc  Oounihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)  $28.76. 


A.  Albert  E.  Carter,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.    (9)  $2,996.47. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  798, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  R.  R.  Pension  Conference.  Post  Office 
Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  William  L.  Carter,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $126.85. 

A.  Chamber  erf  Commerce  of  the  U.SA.. 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carol  Macl.  Chrlsney,  1301  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  EducaJ4on  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $377.15.     E.   (9)  $39. 


A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton^ DC. 

r?.   (6)    $220.     E.    (9)    $21.36. 


A.  Committee  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abroad.  Inc  ,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $65,961.     E.   (9)    $33,781.22 


A.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  &  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  222  East  Superior 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $4,500. 


A.  Don     Costa,     3517     Brandon      Avenue, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,  Hay-Adams   Hotel,   Washington,   D.C. 

E.   (9)    $556.24. 


A,  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $810.08.     E.   (9)    $810,08. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers'  Federation,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Classroom   Periodical    Publishers    Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A,  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cal- 
ifornia, 1100  Elks  Building,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

E.   (9)  $38.71. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1617 
Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 
D.    (6)    $533.25.     E.    (9)    $533.25. 


A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Ooimcll, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


owners'     Assool: 


A.  Danish     Shipowners'     Association.     83 
Amaliegade,  Oc^>enhagen,  Denmark. 

A.  Abraham   A.    Dash,    20    E    Street    NW., 
Washlngrton,   D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617   Sherman   Avenue,   Madison.    Wis. 

D.   (6)    $633.25. 


A.  Aled    P.    Davles,    59    Eaet    Van    Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

O.   (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $360. 


A.  S.  P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry. 


A.  Prank   L.    Dennis,    1625  K    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute. 


A.  John  M.  Dickerman.  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  Unit«d  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6|     .$1,413.45.      E.    (9)     $75  75. 


A.  William  C.  Doherty.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $3,125. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $520.      E.    (9)    $86.08. 


A.  John  W,  Edelman,  704  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile   Workers  Union   of  America.   99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,518.26.      E.    (9)    $513.21. 


A.  John   Doyle  Elliott,  808   North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,   808   North   Capi- 
tol Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,404.     E.    (9)    $180. 


A.  John  W.  Emeigh,  1040  Warner  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $569.25.     E.    (9)    $23.85. 


A.  Cyde  A.  Erwln,  Jr.,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion pf  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,224.84.     (E)    (9)    $639.41. 


A.  James  Plnucane,  926  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Projjerty,  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $100, 


A.  John    B.    Fisher,     1925    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.      E.    (9)    $4,753.82. 


A.  Forest    Farmers   Association,   Post    Of- 
fice Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
E.    (9)    $26.08. 


A.  Joseph  Gallegos,  450  Westmoor  Aveii\ip 
Daly  City,  Calif. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
hotisemen's  Union.  Local  No.  54.  22  North 
Union  Street,  Stockton,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,505.     E.    (9)    $1,980.26. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,273.74.     E.   (9)    $870.53. 


A.  John  A.  Goenell.  801   19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $1,833.34. 
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A  Cornelius  R  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 


A  Louis  P.  Haffer,  802  Ring  Building, 
W.islTington.  DC. 

B  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association.  802 
Ri[:g  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  W.  C.  Hammerle,  220  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

B  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A  William  A.  Hanscom,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1840  California  Street,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D.    (61  $1,250.      E.    (9)   $225. 


A.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers,  Post 
Office  Box  6081.  Arlington,  Va. 
D.    (6)    $2,775.     E.    (9)    $2,226. 


A  Robert  E.  Harper,  1913  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hawes,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC, 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers,  Post 
Office  Box  6081,  Arlington.  Va. 

D.    (6)  $1,200.      E.    (9)  $320. 


A  Robert  B,  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)  $875.      E.    (9)  $1,000,97. 


A.  Noel  Henunendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  United  States-Japan  Tr^de  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D     (6)   $150. 


A.  M,  F.  Hlcklln,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway   Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.    (9)  $54861. 


A  Jake  D.  HlU,  1005  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia,  SC. 

B  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1005  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia. 
SC. 

E.    (9)  $119.83. 


A  Joe  Howell,  3800  US  Highway  51  North. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

B,  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC, 

E    (9)  $691.30. 

A.   Vester    T.    Hughes,    Jr..    2800    Republic 
National  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 
E     (9)  $292.96. 


A    International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D.C, 
E     (9)  $1,978.03. 


A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $1,475. 


A  Charles  E.  Jackson,  1614  20th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $761.15. 


A.  Chester  W.  Jackson,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    National    Grange,    1616    H    Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,300. 


A    Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Terui. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks,  Clay  Co.,  ParU,  Tenn . 
Old  Hickory  Clay  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  Bell  Clay 
Co.,  Gleason,  Tenn.,  United  Clay  Mines  Corp., 
Trenton,  N.J.,  Kentucky-Tennessee  Clay  Co., 
and  Kentucky  Clay  Mining  Co.,  Mayfleld. 

E.    (9)  $235.28. 


A  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Henry  B  Jordan.  916  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  United  States  Graphite  Co.,  1621 
Holland.  Saginaw.  Mich. 


A  Max  H.  Jordan.  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

D     (6)    $569.25.     E.    (9)    $20.25. 


A  Jerome  J.  Keating.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,150.76. 


A    William  F.  Kenney,  New  York,  N.Y. 
B.  Shell  Oil  Co  ,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y, 

D.    (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $150. 


A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania. 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


A.  Ronald  M  Ketcham,  Post  Office  Box  351, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Southern    California    Edison    Co.,    Post 
Office  Box  351.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,219.04.     E,    (9)    $2,608.07. 


A.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Harry  L.  Kingman,  1100 
Sixth  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  535 
San  Luis  Road,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

D     (6)    $1,192.50.     E.    (9)    $1,192.50. 


A.  George    W.   Koch,    1612   K    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sears,    Roebuck    and    Co.,    925    Sout;h 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A    Kominers  &  Fort,  529  Tower   Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B    AUantlc.   Gulf   and    Great  Lakes  Ship- 
building   Association,    529    Tower    Building,^ 
Washington.  DC.  <n^ 

E     i9i    $282.24. 


A  Herman  C.  Kruse,  245  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $4,718.     E.   (9)    $6,277.61. 


A.  DlUard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Organization  of  Professiontil  Employees 
of  the  VS.  Department  of  Agrlculttore,  Poet 
Office  Box  381,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $450,      E.    (9)    $125. 


A.  Latham  &  Watkins. 

B    Rossmoor    Corp,.    Post    Office    Box    125. 
Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

D.    (61    $1,500.      E     (9)    $203.80. 


A.  Herrlck  K.  Lldstone,  477  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY. 

B.  Colon  Free  Zone,  Republic  of  Panama. 
Colon,  Pantima. 

E.    (9)    $333.30. 


A    Lobby    for   Peace,   345   Franklin   Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif, 

D.    (6)    $4,197.25.     E.    (9)    $4,359.33. 


A.  Gordon  C.  Locke,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-423  West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $416.25.     E.    (9)    $102.82. 


A.  Edward  R.  Luter,  805  North  Washing- 
ton, Wheaton,  111. 

B.  Committee  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abroad,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $481.25. 


A  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr..  530  West  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,340.     E.    (9)    $1,168.18. 


A.  Albert  L.   McDermott,   745  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Hotel    Association,    777    14th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $100. 


A.  Joseph   A.  McElwaln.   500  Main  Street, 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont. 
D.    (6)    $781.26.     E.    (9)    $897.98. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,860.58.    E,  (9)  $195.80. 


A.  William    H.    McLln,    1201    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natlonaa    Education    Association,     1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,440.66.     E.   (9)   $330.30. 


A.  C.  W.  McMlUan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.04.     E.   (9)   $1,699.06. 


A.  James  E,  Mack,  1028  Oonnecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Association  of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  James  E,  Mack,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Confectioners   Association,   36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)     $3,000. 


A.  James  E.  Mack,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Manufactiu-ers  Association. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 
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A.  MacLeiati,    Spray,   Price   &   Underwood, 
134  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  National  Oommlttee  for  Inaiu'ance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $l,001.n. 

A.  James  D.  Mann.   409,  711    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
409,  711  14th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 


January  9 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  414  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.   (6)  $2309.96.     E.   (9)  $1,196.84. 

A.  Tommy  M.  Martin,  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers' 
Association,  1040  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $569.25.     E.    (9)  $28.65. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,750.     E.    (9)  $1608. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  1000  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $280.     E.   (9)  $37i>4. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
Sheridaa  Rocul.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $1,530.     E.(9)  $624. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aria  Gloves,  Inc.,  9  Cast  38th  Street, 
New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Ross  A.  Messer.  Post  Office  Box  1611, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
Port  Office  Box  1611,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $14150. 

A.  John  R.  Minor,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Elks  Building,  Sacramento 
Calif. 

p.   (6)  $750. 

A,  WUlla  C.  libffatt,  536  First  Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $625. 

A.  Cxrrtls  Morris,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  420 
Lexing^ton  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph*  J.  Mulhem,  11  Pemberton 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $4,634.82.     E.   (9)    $991.54. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen    Inc 
aOOO  Connacticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington' 
DC. 


A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National     Association    of    Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation,  Marks.  Miss. 
D.   (6)   $2,750.19.     E.   (9)   $2,305. 

A.  National  Afisoclatlon  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $16,819.82.     E.    (9)    $21,802.78. 


A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
&  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  WaBhln<^ton 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $299.77. 


A.  National  ReUred  Teachers  Association  ci^ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $1,385. 


A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)    $119,451.     E.    (9)    $20,961.54. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors, 1016  20th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  Stetes.  348  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $15,440.06.     F.    (9)    $1,710 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1040  Warner  Building.  Washington  D  C 
D.    (6)    $25,648.62.     E.    (9)    $7,938.76 

A.  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  YorV 
N.Y. 

E     (9)    $8,562.59. 


A.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
General  Service  Maintenance  Employees,  Post 
Office  Box   1611,  Washington,   DC 

D.    (6)    $13,104.30.     E.    (9)    $2,578.82. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York    N  Y 
D.   (6)    $2,235.     E.   (9)    $2,235. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Association 
801  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $2,562.52. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
D.    (6)    $1,629.     E.    (9)    $5,471.36. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $478.03.  ' 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inr 
1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
,D.    (6)    $943.     E.    (9)    $475.84. 

A.  National    Business    Publications,     Inc , 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Henry  C.  Nelson.  Jr.,  1005  Security  Fed- 
eral Building.  Columbia.  S.C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1005  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia 
S.C. 

E.   (91    $61.35. 


A.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $529,901.37.     E.    (9)    $7,432.26. 


A.  National   Coal  Policy   Conference    Inc 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 
E.   (9)    $7,219.88. 


A.  National  Creative  Arts  Committee  for 
Better  Copyright  Laws,  1701  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $258.     E.    (9)    $466. 

A.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $9,949.11.  i 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  &.  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  2012  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7,170.65.     E.    (9)    $2,588.09. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (8)    $97,532.72.      E.    (9)    $14,564.58. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  Inc.,  740  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $13,875.64.     E.   (9)    $13,875.64. 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Stfeet  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C.  ■ 

E.  (9)    $9,150.  I 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
D.    (6)    $39,156.77.     E.    (9)    $88,789.73. 


A  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  1616  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,750. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $388.74 

A.  Northwest    Country    Elevator    Associa- 
tion, 920  Grain  Exchange,  Minneapolis.  Minn 
D.    (6)    $2,436.     E.    (9)    $15^0.39. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $650. 

A.  John    A.    O'Donnell,    1025    Connecticut 
-  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $500. 


D.   (6)    $671.10.     E.   (9)    $711.90. 


A.  National  Livestock  Tax  Conunittee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,839.50.     E.    (9)    $3,596.28. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc.,  1029  Vermont  Avenue  MW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,747.48.     E.    (9i    $930. 


X. 


A.  John  A.  ODonnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  V3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,410.15.     E.    (9)    $760.55. 

A.  Vaux  Owen.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Im- 
ployees,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6.)  $4,307.38.     E.    (9)  $16  25. 
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A  George  F.  Parrlsh,  Post  Office  Box  7, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

B    West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D     (6)  $4,624.98.     E.    (9)  $602.50. 

A  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Jr.,  1100  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  Fred  J.   Scanlan,   1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association.    1303    New 
Hampshire    Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.    (6)  $350. 


A  Edmund  E.  Pendleton,  Jr.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1100  Elks  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $750. 


A.  Robert  R.  Schutz,  345  Franklin  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Lobby  for  Peace,   345  Franklin   Street, 
San  F'ranclsco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $1,642.86.      E.    (9)  $1,147.94. 


A.  Stitt  &  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manufacturers' 
Association,  No.  11,  3-Chome,  Denma-cho. 
Akaska.  Mlnato-ku.  'Tokyo.  Jai>an. 

D.    (6)  $100.     K.    (9)  $100. 


A  George  C.  Pendleton,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Elks  Building,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D    (6)  $750. 


A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,261.39.     E.   (9)    $282.58. 


A.  Stltt  Si  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Nozakl  Associates,  Inc.,  4  Albany  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  et  al. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $150. 


A.  Milton  M.  Plumb,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Theodore    A.    Serrlll,    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Editorial     Association.     1025 
Connecticut   Avenue    NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $16784. 


A.  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aeromarltlme,  Inc.,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC. 


A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)  $9.60. 


A.  Serta   Associates,    Inc..   666   Lake   Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  HI. 
E.    (9)    $395.23. 


A.  William  L.  Shea,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Delhl-Tftylor  Oil  Corp  ,  Fidelity  Union 
Tower,  Delias,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $235. 


A  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerop  Commodities  Corp.,  120  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $181.54. 


A  Homer  V.  Prater.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

D.    (6)  $2,935.10.      E.    (9)  $30. 


A.  Henry  M.  Shine,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,141.50.     E    (9)    $258.90. 


A.  Noble  J.   Swear Ingen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Bi^jadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $225.     E.    (9)  $47.84. 


A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States,  261 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $260.     E.    (9)    $260. 


A.  Public  Infornaatlon  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries,  1211  South  Brighton 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex. 


A  Walter  A.  Slowlnskl.  901  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  * 

B.  Committee  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abroad,  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Cecil  A.  Thomas,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,265.38.     E.    (9)    $214.59. 


A.  Cushman     S.      Radebaugh,     Box      1928, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  American    National    Cattleihen's    Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.   (9)  $324.30. 


A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference.  Post  Office 
Box  798,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

D.    (6)  $145.74.     E.    (9)  $186.74. 


A  W.  A.  Smallwood,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee.  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

D.    (6)    $264.01.     E.    (9)    $604.17. 


A.  Grant  S.  Ray,  114  Huron  Drive,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Philip  Alexander  Ray,  1601  Interna- 
tional Building,  San  Francisco,  CalLf . 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  520  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemplojrment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.    (6)   $1,000. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,598.55.     E.    (9)    $74.75. 

A.  Kermlt  B.  Rykken.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  &  Triist 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

E.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco,    Calif.,   and   others. 


A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1105  Barr  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A.  Chester    S.    Stackpole,    420    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc., 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
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A.  Christy  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan,  536 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  & 
Harbor  Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $129.33. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
16  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $703.12.     E    (9)    $1,000.05. 

A.  Wm.  H.  Tolbert,  Post  Office  Box  191, 
Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

B.  Ventvu-a  County  Citrus  Growers  Com- 
mittee, Post  Office  Box  191,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $5,095.82. 


A.  Luther  C.  Steward,   Jr.,    1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $2,934.40.      E.    (9)  $40.60. 


A  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)  $24,436.52.     E.   (9)  $5,235. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Okinawa,  and  Association  of  Landowners  of 
Okinawa.   Naha,   Okinawa. 

D.    (6)  $2,000.     E.    (9)  $225. 


A.  Bert  M.  ToUefson,  Jr.,  14th  and  L  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  Inc.,  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $3,882  78. 

A'-jrownsend  Plan.  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $7,021.62.     E.   (9)    $1,404. 

A.  Mrs.  Hattle  B.  Trazenfeld.  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,170.65.      E.    (9)    $2,588.09. 

A.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,300.      E.    (9)    $2,300. 
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A.  Veterans   of   World  War   1,   ITSA,    Inc., 
40  O  Street  NE.,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  430   Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Herbert  F.  Walton,  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
vard, Skokle,  111.  ^ 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,707.34. 

A.  Merrill  A.  Watson,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y, 


B.  National  Shoe   Manxifaeturers   Associa- 
tion, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $187.64.  I 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $18,406.86.      E.    (9)    $9.20. 

A.  Don  White,  1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $2,518.45. 

A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  706  Mutual  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va. 


B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.    (6)    $7,310.71.       E.   (9)     $7,310.71. 


A.  Claude  C.   Wild,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  John  WUIard,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. 


A.  W.  A.  WUUams,  Jr..  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water    * 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $280.60.     E.   (9)    $280.60. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1962: 

i  Note.— The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  Two  Copies  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Ttlt  Three  Copies  With  the  Cl^rk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Repobt"  Heading  Below; 

'  Preliminaby"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report;  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  p^es  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


j   Year:   19 • 


REPORT 

PUB&UANT  to  Federal  Regulation   cf  Lobbyi.ng  Act 


QUARTER                   1 

p 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(ii    "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B ')  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".      (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm  |8uch  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report; 

(i)    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  ReportF  and   are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on. Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaJdng  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  g^roup  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  tlierefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B,  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  tised  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  wlUch  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  nimnbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  lt«»-"D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report  •< 


\ 


AFFIDAVIT 

{Omitted  in  printing] 
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NoTZ  ON  iTKic  "D." — (o)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."     "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Rxpokt  Is  tob  an  Emplotik.— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendl- 
tures  are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(U)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Hi)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expendlttu-es  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis  However 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes 

(c)  It  This  Ripobt  Is  for  an  Agint  or  Emplotee.— (l)  in  General.     In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
'D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).     In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary    it 

will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests 
(11)    Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Afore— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc  )  amounts 
to  «5(X)  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  18"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  'B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.   RRCXIPTS    (iNCXtTDING    CONTRIBirnONS    AND    LOANS)  :  I 

FUl  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  ^  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments    ""  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

I  J "Sf^t^'  T^^Jl  ^^^?  °'  '*^yi.  ^,.  ".  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

5.  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  • Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

-    ~  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

C.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "6")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  *<.*.-„v,  v,_ *       i   •       ^     ^      *  .       ^  . 

"  *^  •  '  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

8.  $ ...Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  l^t^^'  ^^^^^^^^  "l^}^  y°<^,"  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

and  "7")  '««"«"  x"    v^uu     o  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  81.     Prepare 
Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  '^J'^^'^'^'^'^^f^f^^-  -  ■  •  loan         ."-Sec.  302(a) .  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.9 Toxal  now  owed  to-otliers  on  account  of  loans  ,„„    .    .„  , 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ^  Period    from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

11.  $ Rfepald  to  others  d\irlng  this  Quarter  $1,500.00  John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.T. 

■  $1,785.00  The  Roe  Corporation,  2611  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

la.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00  Total 


NOTK  ON  iTMi  "E".— (o)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
-Lf^V^'^*^  °'  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— Section 
302 (D)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Emplotee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expendltinres  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7'). 

E.  EXPENDITUEES  (iNCLtJDiNO  LoANs)  in  cohncctlon  with  legislative  interests: 


(other  than  item 


Pill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions 

"1") 

8.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

6-  • -OfBce  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  9 Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  • All  other  expenditures 


write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expendlttire'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 


."—Sec.  302(b). 


13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


9.  $ ^^^-- Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  I Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  J[anuary  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C. — Public    relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


♦1,750.00 

I 

$2,400.00 


$4,150.00 
PAGE  2 
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A.  George    Venable     Allen,     4730     Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute.    Inc  ,    808    17th 
Street  NW.,  Wa-shington.  DC. 


A.  American     Medical     Aaaociatlon, 

North  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago,  111. 
E.    (9)    $7,743.63. 


HOUSE 

686 


75 

1100 


.K    Louis    J.    Allen,     1121     Nashville    Trust 
Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B    C;;^-s.s  I  r,Tlro.'ids  In  Tennessee. 


A.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 
D.    (6)    $22,872.94.      E.    (9)    $5,132.83. 


A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee, 
Boyle  BuUdlng.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  J  railroads  operating  in  the  State 
oi  Arkansas. 

D.    (61    $111  60       E     (9)    $7TO.51. 


A    American    Optometric    Association.    21 


A    Nicholas    E.    Allen    &    Merrill    Armour,      Bank  Street,  Lebanon.  N.H. 


1001  15th  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC 

B  Music    Operators    of    Amencn.    Inr      128 

East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cnlif. 

D.  l6.    $567,      E.    (9)    $67.08.  / 


D     (6)     $6.910  44.       E.    (9)     $6,910.44, 


A    J,   Sinclair   Armstrong,    45   Wall   Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B    United  States  Trust   Co.  of  New  York, 

45  Wall  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  W.  L.  Allen,  8605  Gamer,  m  Street, 
Silver  Spring   Md 

B.  The  Coinmercij.1  Telegr.iphers'  Union. 
International,  £605  C  imcron  btrect.  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 


A.   American    Osteopathic    Association,    212 
East  Ohio  Street.   Chicago.  Ill 
D.    (6)    $54135       E     iSi    $54135. 


A    American     Petroleum      Institute,      1271 
Avenue  of  tlie  -Americas,  New  York,  N.Y, 
D     i6i    $7094       E.    i9)    $11,221 


A.  Arnold,  Fortas  ic  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    30    Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

E     (9 1    $88.24 


A    Edwm  N  Aiiman 

B  American  Mariiinie  A•^sociation,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York,  N  Y  .  and  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C, 

D     (6i    $816  66. 


A      American     Podiatry    Association. 
16th  Street  NW.   Washington.  DC 
E     (9)    $200. 


3301 


A.  .Am-.lg.imaLed  Association  fif  Street, 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America.  5025  Wiiiconsin  Avenue  NW  , 
Wa-shmston.  D  C 


.A    -American     Retail     Federation,     1616     H 
Street   NW,.   Washinguin,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $,53,806.72       E     (9)    $4,109.21. 


.\  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc  .  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton  DC 

A.  Associated   Third  Class  Mall  Users.   100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (61    $7,197  79       E.    (9)    $7,197  79, 


A    American  AuUjmobile  Association,   1712 
G  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 


A  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 

D     (6)  $1,369.56,    E    (9i  $1,36956. 


A,  American  Ctjmmltlee  fur  Flags  of  Neces-       Colo 
slty,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 


A.  American    Sugar    Beet    Industry    Policy 
Committee,     500     Sugar     Building.     Denver, 


A.  American  Coiir.cil  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucts. Inc  .  910  17th  J^t.r^et  NW..  Washington 
DC. 


A    American    Surveys.   2000   P    Street    NW. 
W  ishington.  DC. 
D     i6)  $750 


A  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.    Inc  .    185   North    Wabash    Avenue. 

Chicago.  111. 

D     (6      $375       E.    (9)    $375. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6i    $9.648  79       F     f9)    $9,648,79. 

A.  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies,  110  William  Street.  New  York. 
NY 

D     (6i    $2,467  61       E.    i9i    $2.467  61. 

A.  .Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc  .  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

D     (6)    $28,591.      E     (9)    $28,59! 


A     .Association    of   Oil    Pipe    Lines.    1725    K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


A    American   Federation   of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of   Industrial   Organizations. 
E     (9)  $38,883,47, 


A    American    Textile    Machinery     .Associa- 
tion. Westfleld,  Mass 
D     .6)  $30  94 

T  

A    American     Textile     Manufacturers     In-  a    Association  oi  Undergraduate  and  Prac- 

stitute.       Inc         1501       Johnston       Building.  tidal  Nurses  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  327 

Charlotte.  N  C  Carroll  Street  NW     Washington,  DC. 

D.    i6)  $9,288.98       E     i9i  $9.288  98.  E     (9i    .«7,5i> 


A    AFI.   CIO      Maritime      Committee, 
Third  Street  SE  ,  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)  $15,937.50.      E.    (9)  $15,817.73. 


132 


A    American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc 
1616   P  Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 
D     (6l     $10.290  06       E     (9)    $14.692  33. 


A    Tlie    Association    of    Western    Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111   " 
D.    (6)    $4,740.      E     (9)    $4,740. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $176,293.60.     E.    (9)  $5,954.58. 


A    .American   Vocational    Association.    Inc.,  A.  The    Atlantic   Refining   Co,    260   South 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.      Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
E     (9)    $300, 


A    American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
A.  American  Feed   Manufacturers  Albscicib-      222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
tlon,  Inc  ,   53  West    Jackson    Boulevard.   Chi-  


cage.  111. 

D.    (61  $1,311  44 


E     (9(   $1,311.44. 


A    American     Gas     Association,     Inc  , 
Lexington  Avenue.  New   York,  N.Y. 

A.  American      Hospital      Association, 
North   Lake  Shore   Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)  $7,890.49.      E.    (9)  $7,890.49. 


420 


840 


A  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Con- 
ference. 815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)  $1,455       E     (9)  $1,506.84. 


A    American    Hotel    Association,    221    West 
57th  Street,  New  York.  NY, 


A  Jerry  L  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C 


A.  Axelrod,  Goodman  &  Stelner,  39  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.    (9)    $1,500. 

A  Paul  L  Badger,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  Legislative  Comxnlttee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington    DC 

D       6)    $1,200 


A    American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American   Justice   Association,   Defense 
Highway.  Gambrills,  Md. 
D.    (6)   $2.      E     (9)  $2. 


A  Walter  M  Anderson.  Jr  .  Montgomery, 
Ala 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1(X)2 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D     (6)  $112.50       E     (91   $186.07. 


A.  Harry  S.  Baer.  Jr.,  1115  Seventh  Street 
NW.,    Washington,    DC, 

B.  National  Aeronautical  Services  Associa- 
tion. 1115  Seventh  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E     i9)    $50 


A    American  Legion. 

D     (6)  $2,099.63.     E.    (9)  $19,853.95. 


A.   Richard     H.     Anthony,     122     East     42d      Employees 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  d.    (6i   $1,925 

B    Trades  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Inc. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bailey.  Sr  ,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 


E     (9)    $1,928.44. 


A  American  Maritime  Association,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York,  NY.,  and  1725  K 
S'^reet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)  $1,633.32.     E,    (9)   $25.58. 


A.  Raymond  C.  Baker.  54  Scarsdale  Road, 
Crestwood.  NY. 

A.  W.  B,  Ardery,  Washington,  DC.  B,  Selvage  &  Lee.  Inc  ,   500  Fifth   Avenue. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand      New  York,  NY. 

Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  D,    (6)    $450.     E.-  (9)    $534.44. 
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, A.  Donald  Baldwin. 

B.  National    Lumber    Manufacturera    As- 
sociation,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washlncton.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $244.17. 

A.  J.  H.  Ballew,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
NastvlUe,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $960. 

A.  Richard  B.  Barker  and  Jay  W.  Glas- 
mann,  306  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Lime  Association,  925  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington, DC. 

At  Richard  B.  Barker  and  Jay  W.  Glas- 
msotn,  806  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.p. 

8.  Xerox  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

<.   (9)    $97.72.  ■• 

i.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

^.  Cleary,  OottUeb  &  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb  &  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $480.94. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. ^929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $3,600. 

A.  William  G.  Barr,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  711  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Osmero  L.  Bartelli,  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  ft  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  1701  K  Street 
KW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insxirance  Co.  of  North  America,  and 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  1600 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (8)    $679.     E.    (9)    $118.37. 

A.  Daniel  Bartlett,  Jr.,  506  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

E.  (9)  $254.74. 

A.  WUliam  B.  Barton.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S-A. 

A.  David  N.  Bar\is.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Time  Corp.,  365  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manxjfacturers. 

A.  Roy  Battles,  532  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  532  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  John  V.  Beamer,  625  Valley  Brook  Lane, 
Wabash,  Ind. 

B.  Pine  Hardwoods  Association,  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $331.74. 

A.  John  B.  Bean,  4345  East  Lake   Harriet 
^Boulevard,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Committee  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abroad,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  l 

E.  (9)  $143.36.  I 


A.  Robert  J.   Bird.    1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HUton  Hotels   Corp.,  720   South   Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $153.13. 


A.  Henry  J.  Bison,  Jr.,  1317  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.      E.    (9)   $910. 


A.  J.    D.    Bearden,    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of   Railway   &   Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $1,093.74. 


A.  John    H.    Blvins.    1271    Avenue    of    the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     127l 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $605. 


A.  Donald  S.  Beattie,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $874.99.  J 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)  $2,569.     E.    (9)  $858  94. 


A.  John  H.  Beidler,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,419.    E.   (9)  $270.08. 


A  James  C.  Black,  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  William  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Park- 
way,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Samuel  B.  Bledsoe,  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc  . 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $4,179.96. 


A.  S.    B.    Bledsoe.    627    Cafrltz    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Progressive    Tax    Committee,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.    (9)  $23859. 


A.  James  F.  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $5.02. 


A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  , 

D.   (6)   $4,500.  I 


'  A.  Bergson  &  Borkland,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Preeport  Sulphur  Co  ,  161  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $3.  J 


A.  W.  G.  Blewett,  301  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  301  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr..  1815  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $116.55. 

A.  Fred  P.  Bockmon.  406  Luhrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacinc  Co.,  66  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $1,342.53. 


A.  Charles  A.   Betts,   1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Can   Co.,   100   Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment      Company      Institute,      61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $4,400. 


A.  Charles  C.  Bevls,  Jr.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  815  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,420.     E.    (9)    $532.35. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

A.  Hudson  Blery,  4017  Carew  Tower,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.,  4017  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Benjamin    W.    Boley,    734    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western     Geothermal,     Inc.,     Interna- 
tional Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $275.     E.    (9)    $276. 


A.  Joseph   L.   Borda,  918   16th  Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The   Association    of   Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $40. 

A.  Joseph     Borkln,     802     Ring     Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  New  York  World's  Pair  1964-1966  Corp  , 
Flushing  Meadow  Park,  Post  Office  Box  1964 

Flushing.  N.Y. 
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A.  Joseph  Borkln,  802  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc  .  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
WashingUj.i,  DC. 

B  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    i6)    $375,     E.   (9)    $316.70. 


A.  G.    Stewart    Boswell,    1200    18th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box ,9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $270.     E.    (9)    $10.65. 


A  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


A.  Charles  M.  Boyer,  2517  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Boykln  ft  De  Francis,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mrs.     Claire    Hugo     Stlnnes,    Grossen- 
baumerstrasse  253,  Mulhelm  Ruhr,  Germany. 

E.    (9)    $160. 


A.  Boykln  &  De  Francis,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Studlengesellschaft  fur  Prlvatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen,  e.  v.  Contrescarge  46, 
Germany. 

E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady,   1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Richard  Breed,  10  Prince  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B.  American  Council  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  910  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Homer  L.  Brlnkley,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Council   of    Farmer    Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.96.    E.  (9)  $267.55. 


A.  George    Bronz,    839    17th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coras  Trachtala,  Dublin.  Ireland. 
E.  (9)  $104.22. 


A.  MUton  E.  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.      E.    (9)    $700. 


A.  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture   Association, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $600.      E.    (9)    $411.18. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  ft  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $6,499.52.      E.  (9)  $6,499.52. 


A.  J.    Olney    Brott.    730    15th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $675.      E.    (fl)    $87.39. 


A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $100. 


A.  Brown    &    Lund,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Bectrlc    Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (6)    $1,500,     E.    (9)    $1,512,18. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  The  Paciflc  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $600.      E,    (9)    $421.95. 


A.  Walter     W.     Brudno,     2400     Adolphus 
Tower.  Dallas,  Tex, 

B,  Dresser   Industries.   Inc.   Republic    Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

E     (9)    $1,190,03, 


A.  George  S.   Buck,  Jr..   1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B,  National   Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A,  Norman  D.  Burch,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $38,20. 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  740  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Burger    Tire    Consultant    Service,    250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  John    J.    Burke.    1062    West    Platinum 
Street.  Butte,  Mont, 

B,  Paciflc  Northwest   Power  Co.,  Post  Of- 
fice Box   1445,  SfXJkane.  Wash. 

E     (9)    $575. 


A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.    (6)    $6,000.      E.    (9)    $333.72. 


A  Gustave  Burmelster,  425  13  th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $833.33.     K.    (9)    $5.42. 


A.  G.  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burn- 
ham  Chemical  Co,,  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington.    DC. 

D.    (6)    $195.     E,    (9)    $195. 


A.  David  Burpee.  Pordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.    Pa. 


A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)     $3,999.99. 


A.  Hollls  W.  Burt,  1212  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Sui>€rvlsors  of 
State  Banks,  1212  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $49.88. 


A.  Robert   B.    Byrnes,    1703    Rhode    Island 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  RaUroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  75th  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $41.98. 


A.  C.  G.  CafTrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Textile    Manufacturers    Institute,    Inc., 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

D.    (6)    $760.20.     E.    (9)    $106. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $462.65. 


A.  Carl    C.   Campbell,    502    Ring   Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National    Ootton    Council   of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $113.04. 


A,  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  & 
Metal  Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  471, 
Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.    (6)   $1,668.69.     E.    (9)   $4,756.67. 

A,  John  T.  Carlton,  2517  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2617  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Braxton  B,  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,300.     E.    (9)  $256.12. 


A.  H.  Allen  Carroll,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadwjty,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $200. 


A.  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 
Bank  Bulldlijg,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Con-Gas  Service  Corp.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  NY. 


A,  Albert  E.  Carter,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paciflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D,    (6)  $4,500.     E.    (9)  $717.49. 

A,  William  L.  Carter,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  520  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conunittee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broetdway.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)  $100.      E.    (9)  $25. 


A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,   1101   Vermont   Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers   Association,   Inc., 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,560.     E.    (9)  $736.25. 

A.  Armand  Chankallan,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Builders    Association    of    New 
York.  Inc.,   118  East  25th  Street,  New  York. 

N.Y. 


A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange.    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 
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A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Tazlcab    Association,     Inc., 
4415  North  California  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $9.42. 

A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

t  B.  Association  Kexicana  de  Empacadores 
de  Presa,  A.C.,  Venustiano  Carranza  48-50 
Plso,    Mexico    1.   D.F..   Mexico. 

D.    (6)   $2,000.     E.    (9)   $1.50. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

E.    (9)    $2.70. 

A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Jeppesen  &  Co..  8025  East  40th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

E.   (9)   $53.76. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  Post 
Office  Box  1189,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $15.90. 


A.  Chapman  k.  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  SJl.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  No.  36,  Primer 
Piso,  Mexico.  D.F.,  Mexico. 

D.   (6)    $8,750.     E.   (9)    $686.99. 

A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington^  D.C. 

B.  West  Marin  (Calif.)  Property  Owners 
Association,  960  Fifth  Avenue,  San  Rafael, 
Calif. 

£.   (9)   $29.76. 


A.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 
E.    (9)    $222.22. 


A.  A.    H.    Chesser,    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.   (9)    $35. 


A.  Christian   Amendment   Movement, 
Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  16)    $3,988.41.    E.   (9)  $3,918.82. 
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A.  Earl   W.    Clark,    132    Third    Street    SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $954.     E.    (9)    $85.20. 


A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chlcaeo 
111.  ' 


A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  532 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb  &  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  1-3  O'Con- 
nell  Street,  Sydney. 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $60.13.     f 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb  &  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms  Co.,  Westneld.  Mass. 

E.  (9)    $7.95. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.    (9)    $272.72. 
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A.  Washington  I.  Cleveland.  1712  G  Street 
NW.,jWashlngton.  DC. 

B.  D.C.  Division,  American  Automobile 
Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Joseph  Coakley.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  155  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  . 

D.   (6)    $3,000.  I 

A.  Junius  E.  Cobean,  St.,  lOG  East  Windsor 
Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  j 

D.   (6)    $950.  1 


A.  Edwin 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  61  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,750. 


S.     Cohen.    26    Broadway,    New 


E.    (9)    $291.97. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
NY.  i 

E.    (9)    $149.05.  1 


A.  Colorado      Railroad      Association, 
Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.    (9)   $756.96. 

A.  Committee   oA   Constructive  Price, 
Lexington  Avenue,  ^ew  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $8,910.95. 


A.  R.    T.    Compton,   918    16th    Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  John    C.    Cone,    815    15th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  Q^^g^- 

B.  Pan  American  World  Alnvays,  815  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  John    D.    Conner.    1625    K    Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $100. 


Ring     Building, 


A.  Julian     D.     Oonover. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.    (9)    $12.20. 


A.  George  W.  Cooley,   1718  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  Cooper.  '  » 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11     Wall 
Street,  New  YcM-k,  N.Y. 


A.  John   Shepherd   Cooper,   1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  ,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,685.     E.   (9)    $2,211.96. 


A.  James  D.  Cope.  1717  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1717  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $109.14 


A.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

(6)    $823.13.     E.    (9)    $823.13. 


D. 


A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Council    of  Profits   Sharing   Industries. 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $25,000.     E.    (9)    $175,500. 


A.  Edsall   Lee   Couplln,   441    East   Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Michi^n  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc  .  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.    (9)    $0.60. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Axe  Templeton  et  al. 
E.    (9)    $5.90. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  cement  companies. 
E.    (9)    $6,50. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1955 
Legislature,  Post  Office  Box  3170,  Honolulu  2 
Hawaii. 


A.  Covington   &  Burling,  701   Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

E.    (9)  $200.64. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association. 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Covington  &  Biu-llng,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The    Cuban -American    Sugar    Co  .    347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  TYust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building   Washington.  DC. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller,  5  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savlnps 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trujst 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  WaRh- 
ington,  DC. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Triast 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Raleigh  Industries  of  America,  Inc  . 
1168  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  The  BritUh  Cycle  &  Motor  Cycle  Indus- 
tries Association  Ltd.,  Eaton  Road,  Coventry, 
England. 

E.    (9)  $2.40. 


A.  Covington   &  Burling,   701   Union   Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Travelers  Insurance  Co..  Hartford,  Conn. 
E.    (9)  $2.28. 
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A  A.  Hari;y  Crane,  303  New  England  Build- 
ing. Topeka.-Kans. 

B  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington. 
DC,  and  National  League  of  Ins\ired  Sav- 
ings Association,  907  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.    (9)    $639  19. 


A    H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 

Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  Leo  J  Crowley,  840  Ekjultable  Building, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  845 
Equitable  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

D     (6>    $756.96.      E.    (9)    $756.96. 


A  C.  B  Culpepper,  Post  Office  Box  1736, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Nonprofit  Ship- 
ping Associations.  Inc. 


A  John  Curran.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,419.     E.    (9)    $967.30. 


A.  Bryce  Curry,  907  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6»    $3,000. 


A  Bernard  Cushman.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508. Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind 

B  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  D.  C  Daniel,  1627  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A.  N.  R.  Danlellan.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $500. 


A.  Danish     Shipowners'     Association.     33 
Amaliegade,  Cof>enhagen,  Denmark. 
D.    (6)    $36,686.26.      E.    (9)    $36,686.26. 


A.  John    C.    Datt,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $731.25.      E.    (9)    $21.14. 


A.  Joffre  C.  David.  4401  East  Colonial  Drive, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $305.52.     E.    (9)    $338.85. 


A.  I.  Irving  Davidson,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government    of    Nicaragua.    Managua, 
Nicaragua.  C.A. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    La    Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111, 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

E,    (9)    $721.73. 


A.  Charles    W.  'Davis,    1    North    La    Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The     Singer    Manufacturing     Co..     149 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lowell   Davis.   601   Ross  Avenue.   Mort. 
Tex. 

D.    (6)    $149.12.     E.    (9)    $149.12. 


A.  Donald     S.     Dawson,     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial    Corp.,     650    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A,  Donald     S.     Dawson.     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc  ,  36th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Donald     S.     Dawson,     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B    Hilton  Hotels  Corp  ,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Donald  S  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Calcut- 
ta. India. 

A  Donald  S  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Corporation  of  America. 
375  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6)    $1,000.     E     (9)    $1170. 


A  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rjddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.I  T  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY. 


A  Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Calcut- 
ta, India. 

E     (9)    $384.38. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
D  C  .  2400  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A    Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell, 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Corporation  of  America. 
375  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable    Annuity    Life    Insurance    Co.. 
Washington,  DC. 


A  Michael  B.  Deane.  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Finance  Conference.  Inc..  1411 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $200.15. 


A  Michael  B.  Deane.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cummlns-Chlcago  Corp.,  4740  Ravens- 
wood  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $88.25. 


A.  Michael  B  Deane,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Glenvlew  State  Bank,  1825  Glenvlew 
Road.  Glenvlew,  111. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant 

B.  The  Farmers"  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  James     J      Delaney,     Jr.,     220     Central 
Building,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $100.     E.    (9)  $218.17. 


A.  Prank  L  Dennis. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,   1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Mary   S    Deuel.   3026   Cambridge   Place 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Washington     Home    Rule     Committee. 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart,  Wllsall,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Reclamation  Association,  Sid- 
ney. Mont. 

D.    (6)  $600.     E.    (9)  $1,022.61. 


A.  Joe  T.  Dickerson.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.    (6)  $200.     E.    (9)  $40. 


A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,687.50.      E.    (9)  $195.33. 


A.  George  E.  Dlethelm. 

B.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Oo.,  120 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A    Disabled  American  Veterans.  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
E.    I  9)  $5,208.56. 


A.  Robert  H.  Distelhorst.  Jr..  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan   League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.    (6)    $240.      E.    (9)    $12.55. 


A.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $20,943.05      E.    (9i    $20,832.52. 


A.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Thomas     Dixon,     1311     G     Street     NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  William   C.  Doherty.  100   Indian*  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,125. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $656.25.     E    (9)    $204.80. 


A  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $387.50.     E.   (9)   $6.30. 


A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Donoghue,  Ragan  &  Mason,  239  Wya^ 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc  ,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Newark,  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $3.31. 


A  Donoghue,  Ragan  &  Mason,  239  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seatraln  Lines.  Inc.,  595  River  Road, 
Edsewater.  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $3.32. 
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A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,   110  WllUam  Street, 
New  Tark.  N.T. 
D.   (6)  $137.60. 


A.  Jasper  N,  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C..  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $878.15. 


A.  Perry    R.    Ellsworth,    lli5    loth    Street 
NW.,   WasiUngton,   D.C. 

B.  Milk   Induatry   Fovmdatlon,    1145    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    1250.     E.    (9)    $3.60. 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,809.23.     E.   (9)  $102. 

A.  Dresser  Industries,   Inc.,   Republic    Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $19,790.19. 


A.  BenDuBols. 

B.  Independent 
Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 


A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National   Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, 302  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $216,83. 

A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,100. 


Bankers       Association, 


A.  Evel]m  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broculway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,160.     E.    (9)  $815.48. 

A.  Read  P.  I>\uin,  Jr.,  502  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  CoTincil  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $285.     E.   (9)  $5.31. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $675.     E.   (9)  $1.85. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740   11th  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $166.23.     E.   (9)  $39.61. 

A.  Herman  Edlesberg,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  Leiaigue  of  'B'ual  B'rlth, 
615  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $140.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachtisetts  Av- 
enue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $260.     E.   (9)    $100.  I 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,126.04.     E.   (9)   $376.99. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $516.25.     E.   (9)    $82.60. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  6025  Wisconsin  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
al  America,  6026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

"A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Itodison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $115.50.     E.   (9)    $10.91. 

A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Calif.  i 

D.  (6)  $1,200.  \ 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  . 

D.   (6)    $2,400.  I 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,400. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  i 

D.  (6)   $3,975.  1 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  60  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $923.09.     E.  (9)    $198.90. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $2,650. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Pagan,  1615  ^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  UJ3JL 

A.  CUnton  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,419.    ,E.    (9)    $276.67. 


A.  Family    Tax    Association,    2110    Glrard 
Trust  BuUding,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
E.   (9)    $2,849.85. 

A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America,  1675  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $53,092.11.     E.  (9)  $24,425,61. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  i 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  Bonner   Fellers,    1001    Connecticut   Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 


A.  Joe    G.    Fender,    2033    Norfolk    Street 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.    (6)    $2,047.35. 


A.  John  A.  Ferguson,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  f) 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Joslah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  United  States  Sugar  Corp.,  Clew- 
Iston,  Fla.;  and  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery, 
Inc.,  South  Bay,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $7,500. 


A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  and  Leathw  Asso- 
ciation, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $660.50. 

A.  Maurice  W.  Fllllus,  700  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Importers,  Inc.,  700  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Norman  A.  Flaningam,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Con-Gas   Service   Corp.,  30   Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Roger   Fleming,   425    13th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,137.50.     E.    (9)    $12.78. 

A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop    Quality    Council,    828    Midland 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)  $3,750.     E.    (9)  $659.26. 


A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Pla. 
E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association. 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

D.  (6)    $1,068.16.     E.   (9)    $1,068.16. 

A.  John  F.  Foran,  4680  Wllshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $1,426.65. 


A.  Pordyce,    Mayne,    Hartman,    Renard   & 
Stribllng,  506  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  National  Rejectors,  Inc.,  6100  San  Fran- 
cisco Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.    (6)  $1,845.     E.    (9)  $2,688.67. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel,   1   Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $1,312.50.     E.   (9)  $197.75. 

A.  James  F.  Port,  Counsel,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $231.96. 


A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $100. 
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A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

B  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D     i6)  $588. 


A    T   Paul  Preeland.  1108  16th  Street  NW. 
W.ishlngton,  D.C. 

B    International  Latex  Corp..  Dover.  Del. 


A  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d   Street,   New  York,   N.Y. 


A  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Waihlngton.  D.C. 

B  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625 
K  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $^0. 

A.  Elmer  M.  Freudenberger,  1701  18th 
Street  NW..  WaFhlngton,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1426  East 

McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $1,750. 


A.  Philip  P  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NK.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $20,272.59.     E.    (9)    $5,794.47. 


A.  Garrett    Puller,    836    Wyatt    BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  West  Coast  Steamship  Co..  601  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A.  Lawrence  H.  GaU,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $675.     E.   (9)    $3.10. 


A.  James  L.  Gallagher,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mccormick  Associates,  Inc..  1300  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  M.  J.  Galvln,  207  Union  Depot  BuUding, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bigham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  09 
John  Street,  New  York  City,  and  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $12.71. 


A.  Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius. 
E.   (9)   $68.06. 


A.  Warner   W.    Gardner,    734    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Maritime  Association,   16  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San   Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $220. 


A.  Warner   W.    Gardner,    734    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oeothermal,  Inc.,  International 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $49. 


A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $1.20. 
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A.  Gaa  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. Inc  .  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Aubrey    Gates,    635    North    Dearborn 

street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.    (6)    $1.70. 


A.  General  Time  Corp.,  355  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY. 

E    (9)  $100.  -^ 


A.  Mrs.  Edward  K.  Gray,  3501  WUllamsburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chlcaea 
111. 

E.    (9}    $14.01. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF  20  E 
SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $60.     E.    (9)    $24.83. 


A.  J.  M  George,  165  Center  Street,  Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Asso- 
ciation, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  BuUd- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A,  J.  M.  George. 

B.  National  Association   of  Direct   Selling 
Co  .    163-165    Center  Street.    Winona,    Minn. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Joseph   S.   Gin,    16   East  Broad   Street, 
Columbia.  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Coltunbus.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $223.55. 


A.  Jay   W.   Glassman,   Southern   BuUding, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Burnham  Enersen,  351  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  W.  E.  Glennon,  63  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

E.    (9)  $72.50. 


A    M.  Golodetz  &  Co..  120  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $1,789.16. 


A.  Jack    Golodner,    800    4th    Street    SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Actors'    Equity    Association,    226    West 
47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $310. 


A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  801   19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,833.34. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1757  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Osteopathic  Association.  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $<75. 


A.  Government     Employes'     Council,     100 

Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $7,478.26.    E.  (9)  $6,267.16. 


A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 400  Folger  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)  $45.46. 


A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  818-418 
Keith  BuUding.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $4,843.65.    E.  (9)  $4,843.65. 


A  Gravelle,  Whltlock,  Markey  &  Talt, 
1032  Shoreham   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee,  10S2  Shoreham  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agency  Division) ,  Calcutta,  India. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washingfton.  D.C. 

B.  Variable   Annuity   Life   Insurance    Co., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Albert    A.    Grorud,    816    E    Street   NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  ColvUle  Indian  Association,  Coulee  Dam. 
Wash. 

E.    (9)    $7. 


A.  Albert  A.  Grorud,  816  E  Street  NE, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yakima  Indian  Association  of  Washing- 
ton State,  3121  Wilton  Lane,  East,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

E.   (9)   $5.25. 

A.  Ben  H.  GulU,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  et  al. 
D.    (6)    $5,075.     E.    (9)    $4,450. 


A.  Terry  Gunn,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

A.  Violet  M.  GunthCT,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1841 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,009.70.     E.   (9)    $383.67. 


A.  Frank    E.    Haas,    280     Union     Station 
BuUding,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  The   Association   of  Western   Railways. 
234  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  Hi. 


A.  Hoyt    S.    Haddock,    132    Third    Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO     Maritime     Committee,     132 
Third  Street  BE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $2,234!32. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  LMMC,  132  Third  Street  SE,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $954.     E.  (9)    $83.22. 

A.  Louis    P.    Haffer,    703    Ring    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Aaaodaiton,  703 
Ring  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Haight,   Gardner,   Poor  ft   Havens,   SO 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Danish     ShipowiHrs'     Association,     83 
Amallegade,    Copenhagen,   Denmark. 

D.    (6)    $30,000.     E.    (9)    $5,293.68. 
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A.  Hal  H.  Hale.  419  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Ballioads,. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  ill  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  J.  O.  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Orand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  E.   C.   Hallbeck,   817    14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,600. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Felt  Manufacturers  Council  of  the 
Northern  Textile  Association.  80  Federal 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.   (9)    $48.95. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  80$ 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) .  910 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.    <S.   (9)    $383.87. 


A.  Charles   A.    Hamilton,   777    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $189.22. 


^     A.  Harold  F.  Hammond.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 


A.  C.  L.  Hancock,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Copper  A;  Brass  Research  Association. 
420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.,  and 
Covington  &  Biirllng,  701  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers,  Post 
Office  Box  6081,  Arlington.  Va. 
E.    (9)    $3,547.39. 


•A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Procter  dc  Gamble  Manufactiulng  Co., 
301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.   (9)   $231.75. 

A.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  212  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
m. 

D.    (6)    $720.     E.    (9)    $407.70. 


A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council   ai  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $149.02. 


A.  Herbert   E.  Harris  H,  426   13th  Street 
NW.,  Washingfton,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $1,876.     E.   (9)    $40.63. 

A.  Merwln  K.  Hart,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National   Economic   Council,    Inc.,   156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y, 


A.  Stephen  H.  Hart,  500  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Denver.  Colo. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $2,007.50.     E.    (9)    $837.52. 


A.  George  D.  Haskell,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

D.    (6)    $1,849.98.     E.    (9)    $1,609.42. 


A.  Hedrlck  and  Lane,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Committee,  400  United  Artists  Building  De- 
troit, Mich. 

D.    (6)    $625.     E.    (9)    $185.92. 


A.  James  L.  Hatcher,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,907.50.     E.    (9)    $190.76. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hawes,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers,  Post 
Office  Box  6061.  Arlington.  Va.     J 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $654.        \ 


A.  Paul   M.   Hawkins,    1701    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    $20.20. 


A.  Kit    H.    Haynes,     1616    H     Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council    of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Hays    &    Hays,    920    Warner    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $2,177.11.     E.    (9)    $725.80. 


A.  Joseph    H.    Hays.    280    Union    Station 
BuUding,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  The   Association   of    Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  John   C.   Hazen,   711    14th    Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $77.15. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Anaer- 
Ica,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.  $2,388.53. 


A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $170.60. 


A.  William  H.  Hedlung.  909  American  Bank 
Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California,    San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  et  al.  i 

A.  Hedrlck    and    Lane.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comite  de  Productores  de  Azucar,  An- 
tonio Miro  Quesada  376,  Lima.  Peru. 

E.   (9)    $688.80. 


A.  Hedrlck    and    Lane.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  570 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

E.   (9)    $11.38. 


A.  Hedrlck    and    Lane,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute    of    High    Fidelity    Manufac- 
turers, Inc..  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $341.15. 


A.  Hedrlck  and  Lane,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  251 1 .  Houston,  Tex. 

D     (6)    $200.      E     i9)    $7  40. 


A.  Hedrlck     &     Lane,     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse    Electric    Corp.,    3    Gate- 
way Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $885.     E.    (9)  $181.98. 


A  Kenneth  G  Helsler,  907  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000. 


A.  Chas.  H.  Heltzel,  606  Commerce   Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.    (6)  $1,220.      E.    (9)  $872.95. 


A.  Edmund     P.     Hennelly,     150     East     42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Socony    Mobil    Oil    Co.,    Inc.,    150    East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $1,713.42.     E.    (9)  $588.42. 


A.  John  K.  Herbert,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Magazine   Publishers   Association,   Inc., 
444    Madison    Avenue.    New   York,    N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,011.48.     E.    (9)  $15. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  801  Warner 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  NY.. 
and  801  Warner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $165.57.     E.    (9)  $165.57. 


A.  W.  J.  Hlckey,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  An:ierlcan  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $496.25. 


A.  M.     F.     Hlcklln,     507     Bankers      Trust 
Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.   (9)  $606.32. 


A.  Robert  L.  Higglns,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  John  W.  HIght.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee far.  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   DC. 

D.    (6)  $205.      E.    (9)  $126.85. 


A  James  A.  Hlrshfleld.  305  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Brig.  Gen  J.  D.  Hlttle.  USMC  (ret.),  200 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)  $1,166.67.     B.    (9)  $75.65. 
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A    Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  919  18th  Street  NW,  A.  Independent   Natural    Gas   Association 

Washington,  DC.  of  America,  918   16th  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 

B    American  Public  Power  Association,  919  ton.  D.C. 

,l8th/Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  D.   (6)    $»50.     E.   (9)    tS.lO. 


i:Ki6)  $650 


A.  Peter  D.  Joers,  810  Whittlngton  Avenue. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dlerks    Forests,    Inc.,    810   Whittlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


\    A.  Cla 

i^ue  NW 


E.  Hobbs,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
ington,  DC. 
B.  Westlnghobse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

tK   (6)  $750.      E.    (9)  $100. 


A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  815  16th 
Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,777.82.     E.    (9)    $6,777.82. 


A/  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

E     (9)  $11.60. 


A.  Evan  S    Ingels,  Oakwood  Lane,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

B.  Time  Inc.,  Time  i  Life  Building.  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,365.     E.   (9)    $1,302.80. 


A.  Gilbert     R.     Johnson.     1208     Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'   Association.  306  Rocke- 
feller BuUding,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson.  600  Bulkley  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American    Iron    Ore    Association,    600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Institute    of    American   Poultry   Indus- 
tries.  67   East  Madison   Street,    Chicago,   111. 
D.    (6)    $913.65.     E.    (9)    $913.65. 


A.  Fuller   Holloway,  808   17th   Street   NW.. 

Washington,  U-O.  •-■■  -.»**ji.»vi*v%-   vm.    «^&p|^A^m.j.^.,^    jjcLaiamiaA^ifU. 

B    The  Toilet  Goods  AssoclaUon.  Inc..  1270  Inc  ,  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  

D    (6)   $10,650.     E.    (9)  $620.79.  A.  Institute   of   Scrap   Iron   &    Steel.    Inc 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,   Colo.,   and    1404  New   York   Avenue 


A.  Institute   of    AppUance    Manufacturers,      NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

.-     „„        ,  ^__.. „.     ,  .       . ^     ^gj    $3,015.49.     E.    (9 


$306.33. 


1729  H  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 
A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association.    1117         D    (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $1. 


Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6;  $500.     E.    (9)  $1,000. 


A.  International    Brotherhood     of     Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  ft  Helpers, 


A.  Ned   Johnston,   4309    Saul   Road,   Ken- 
sington, Md. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute.   Inc.,  808   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Samuel    H.    Home,    Munsey    Building,      25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Wajshlngton.  D.C 
Washington,  DC.  E.   (9)    $18,240.60. 

B.  The     Singer     Manufacturing     Co.,     149 
Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Lawrence    W.    Homing,    1010    Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  New    York    Central    Railroad    Co .    230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $2,600. 


A.  Donald     E.    Horton.    222     West     Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Asso- 
ciation, 163-166  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D     (6i    $2,625.     E.   (9i    $2  15. 


A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Aasociatioa,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.    (6)  $360.      E.    (9)  $609.12. 

A.  Harrold  B.  Jones.  2772  Natchez  Lane, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute.  612  Shops 
Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

D.    (6)  $2,000.      E.    (9)  $1,878.45. 


A.  Harold   A.   Houser,    1616   I   Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1616     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 


J -1481    First    National    Bank    Building,   St.      America.    1110    Ring    Building,   Waahlngton 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum   Association   of 


Paul,  Minn 

E.    (9)    $1,61077 


DC. 

E.    (9)  $36.02. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701   IBth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $3,285.19. 


A.  Robert    C.    Jackson,    1120    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile    Manufacturers    Institute,    Inc., 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenicke,  1957  E  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Phillip   E.   Jones,   920   Tower   BuUding, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United   States   Beet   Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $165. 


A  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $275. 


A.  Jan    M.    Z.    Kaczmarek,    224    Southern 
B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of      Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


America.  Inc  ,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing 
ton,  DC. 


A.  Japanese     American     Citizens     League. 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
E.    (9)    $150. 


A.  William   J.   Hull.   326   Cafritz   Building. 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  Daniel    Jaspan,    Post    Office    Box    1924, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Association    cf    Postal    Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,391.23.     E.   (9)    $43.15. 


B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb  &  Steen.  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edwin    W.    Kaler.    1725    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Waterman     Steamship     Corp ,     61     St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

D.   (6)  $100. 


A.  William  J.  Hull.  326  Cafrltz  Building. 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
^_  B    Ohio   Valley    Improvement    Association.      Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Ray    L.    Jenkins,     1066    NaUonal    Press 


A.  John  E.  Kane,  1625  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $4,375.      E.    (9)  $940.31. 


A.  William  J.  Hynes.  611    Idaho  Building. 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co  ,  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

E     (9)    $619.18. 


B  Societe  Internationale  Pour  Participa- 
tions Industrlales  Et  Ccmmerciales.  Peter 
Marianstr.  19.  Basel,  Switzerland. 


A  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
W  ashi  ugton ,  D -C . 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue   of   the   Americas,  New   York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers  Association, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

E.    (9)  $24.72. 


A.  Robert  G  Jeter.  Dresden.  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks.  Clay  Co  Paris.  Tenn    ct  al 
E.    (9)    $1213. 


A    Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee,   Inc, 
727  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
E.    (9)    $1,800. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Salvador  Schaps,  Servldora  Klectrica. 
S.A.,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

A  Jerome  J.  Keating.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Inaiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $2.150  76. 
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A.  Howard    B.    Keck,    550    South    Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.   (9)  9300. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  OfBce 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)  $19.17. 


A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  UJS.A. 

A.  Francis    V.    Keesllng,    Jr.,    606    Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co.,  605  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical     Manufacturers     Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  David  W.  Kendall,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $275. 

A.  David  W.  Kendall,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $250. 


A.  David  W.  Kendall,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,475.    E.  (9)  $8.02. 


A.  David  Walbridge  Kendall,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Zantop    Air    Transport,    Inc.,    Detroit 
Metropolitan  Airport,  Inkster,  Mich. . 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American    Israel   Public    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafritz  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $265.45. 


A.  Ronald   M.    Ketcham,   Post    OfBce    Box 
351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $641.60.     E.   (9)    $1,262.39. 


A.  Jeff  Klbre,  134r  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  150  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,660.08.     E  (9)  $1,383. 


A.  John  A.  Killlck,  740   11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $12.50. 


A.  John  A.  Killlck,  740  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $246^25. 

A.  H.  CeclKKllpatrick,  912  American  Se- 
^^jtUTity  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rossmoor   Leisure  World,   Seal   Beach 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $775.     E.    (9)    $100.86. 


A.  S.  P.  Klrby,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

B.  National  Council  on  Business  Mail,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $425.     E.   (9)    $266.25. 


A.  James  K.  Langan.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government    Employees'    Council,    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $3,126. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $187.50.     E.    (9)    $1.80. 


A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  Inc.,  1434  West 
11th  Avenue,  Gary.  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $999.96. 


A.  James  F.  King.  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Quality  Brands  Associates  of  America, 
Inc.,  1001  Grant  Street,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $900. 


A.  Ludlow  King.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Philip  M.  Lanier,  908  West  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky     Railroad     Association,     101 
East  High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.   (9)    $44.36. 


A.  Rufus  King,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  D.  Gottlieb  &  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.         ' 


A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $725. 


A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  AVashlngton,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $375. 


A.  Latham  &  Watkins. 

B.  Rossmoor   Corp.,    Post  Office   Box    125, 
Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $696.93. 


A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrlck,    1918   North   Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council   of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $570.     E.   (9)   $42.64. 

A.  James   F.  Kmetz,    1435   K.   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,552. 


A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $750. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking    Associations.    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $542.50.     E.   (9)    $21.30. 


A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $261.19.  f 

A.  Kominers  &  Port,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic.  Gulf  &  Great  Lakes  Ship- 
building Association,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $526.40. 


A.  Thomas   B.   Lawrence,   917    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
4207  Seventh  Street,  Racine.  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $650. 


A.  Warren  Lawrence,   ITTX)  K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

D.   (6)  $125.     E.   (9)  $35. 


A.  Kominers  &  Port,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wall  Street  Traders,  Inc.,  60  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Louis  C.  Krauthoff.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $102.     E.   (9)    $198.89. 

A.  Germaine  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  (9)  $3,386.72.  j 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC,  and  11 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Philip  P.  Leahy.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc..  835  Southern  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $29.37.     E.    (9)    $110.97. 

A.  Leonard  F.  Lee,  402  Solar  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co..  Poet 
Office  Box  251 1 ,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $546.00.     E.    (9)    $3,162.54. 


A.  LMMC,  132  Third  Street  SH!.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,034.16.     E.   (9)    $5,553.84. 


A.  Legislative    Committee,    1625    I    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $11,221.76. 


A.  Lake   Carriers'  Association,   305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  G.    E.    Leighty,    400    First    Street    NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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A  Richard  T.  Leonard,  815  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  816  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $477.51. 


A  Roy  T.  Lester,  M.D.,  1  Farragut  Square 
Soutli.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,175.     E.    (9)    $61.82. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaBalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $700. 


A  John  R.  Lewis,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mid-Continent  OU  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.    (6)    $153.      E.    (9)    $17.65. 


A.  John    C.    Lynn,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,312  50.     E.    (9)    $45.36. 


A.  Hal  Leyshon,   122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $4,999.98.     E.    (9)    $1,468. 


A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  530  West  Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,340.      E.    (9)    $1,627.09. 


A  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of 
Necessity,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,125.     E.    (9)    $39.80. 

A.  W.  H.  McMalns,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $4,250.04.     E.    (9)    $807.07. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,073.73.      E.    (9)    $4,073.73. 


A.  L.   Blaine   Liljenquist,   917    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.      E.    (9)    $14.35. 


A.  John    A.    McCart,    900    F    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Government 
Employees. 

D.    (6)    $3,230.76.     E.    (9)    $62.40. 


A.  Lawrence  J.  Llnck  &  Co  .  53  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National    Association    of    Chain    Drug 
Stores,   1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1,394.45. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  * 

B.  Coca-Cola    Export    Corp  ,    515    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $369.26. 


A.  Lester  W.  Lindow,   1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1.58. 


A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,   1741   DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,640.     E.    (9)    $1,790.02. 


A.  Robert   G.   Lltschert,    1200    18th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of   Electric    Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,275.     E.   (9)    $202.08. 

A.  Gordon   C.   Locke,   1725   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  McCormick  Associates,  Inc.,  1300  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Nation-Wide  Conmaittee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)  $250.    E.   (9)  $260. 

A.  McCormick  Associates,  Inc.,  1300  Wyatt 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $9,396.01.     E.    (9)  $9,396.01. 


A.  Robert    L.    L.    McCormick,    1300    Wyatt 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  McCormick  Associates.  Inc.,  1300  Wyatt 
BuUding,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,800. 


A.  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $1,300.      E.    (9)    $36. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 


A    Albert   L.   McDermott,    745    Washington 
BuUding,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Hotel   Association,   717   14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  Harold    O.    Lovre,    1616    P    Street    NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $263.37. 


A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  lulucational  &  Co-Of>era- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1675  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,800.      E.    (9)    $78.05. 


A.  WUUam    J.    McDonald,    3005    Fernside 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 


A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalets  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $268.76.     E.   (9)   $6.76. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
21  Bank  Street,  Lebanon,  N.H. 

D.    (6)    $4,900.     E.   (9)    $16454. 

A.  John  G.  Macfarlan,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,447.50.     E.   (9)    $408.62. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $437.86. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1028  ConnecUcut  Av- 
enue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  WabMh  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $8,000.     E.   (9)    $1,076.22. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1028  Connecticut  Av- 
enue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Maniifacturers  Association, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $217.76. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Madigan,  1117  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Maniifacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $400. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Joseph    T.    McDonnell.    Esq  ,    425    13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.    Don    Mahon,    Box    969    Ben    Franklin 
Station,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $381.38. 


A.  Scott  W.   Lucas,   1025   ConnecUcut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  iPllnois   Bell   Telephone   Co.,    212   West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,   1025   Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  MobUe   Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  WiUlam  P.  McHenry,  Jr.,   1615  H  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber    of   Commerce   of   the    United 
States  of  America. 


A.  Carter     Manasco,     4201     Chestertoook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National    Business    Publications,    Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,400.     E.    (9)    $22.80. 


A.  William     F.     McKenna,     908     Colorado 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $123.28.      E     (9)    $55  40 


A.  Carter     Manasco,     4201     Chesterbrook 

Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Obal  BuUd- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $187^0. 
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A.  D.  Ii.  Manlon,  3000  Massachusetts  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  BalLroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    9537.50. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    fl8.186.52. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bxilldlng  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,750.     E.    (9)  $2,202. 


A.  Milk   Industry    Foundation,    1145    19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 


A.  David  Mathews,  Jr.,  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange. 


A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  930  Barr  Build- 
ing, 912   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $100.     E.   (9)  $50. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Conxiectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,625.     E.  (9)    $2,475. 

A.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  Massachusetts  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47tb  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,152.28.     E.    (9)    $92.09. 

A.  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  P.   H.   Mathews,  Transportation   Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $785.18.     E.    (9)  $611.24. 


A  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1001  Cormecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $6,015.75.      E.    (9)    $726.45. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,   1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Blectric    Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $300.     E.    (9)  $51.68. 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Dallas  (Texas)   Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Intracoastal       Canal       Association       of 


B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900     Building,  Washington.  DC 


A.  Joe    G.    Matthews,   944    Transportation     Louisiana    and     Texas.    2211     South     Coast 


15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)  8«,062. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6>  t750.    E.  (9)  $143.23. 

A.  Rajrmond  E.  Maxks.  66  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


B.  Association      of      American      Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)  $134.59.     E.    (9)  $136.    1 

A.  J.  D.  Mayson,  Republic  National  Bank 
Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Dresser   Industries,  Inc.,   Republic   Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Te:i 

D.    (6)  $875.     E.    (9)  $362.32. 


Building,  Houston,  Tex. 
D.    (6)  $2,625. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex. 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,250. 


1 


A.  David  M.  Marsh,  837  Washlngi^on  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Siirety  Cos., 
1 10  William  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (8)  $125. 


A.  John    S.    Mears,    1608    K    Street    NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $2,505.  \ 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1004  Parnam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska    Railroads    Legislative    Com- 
mittee,   1004  Parnam   Street.   Omaha,   Nebr. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.     £.    (9)  $269.85. 


A.  Lloyd    S.    Miller,    1730    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,   DC,   and   196   Broadway.  New 


A.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co-      YOTk,  N.Y. 


lumbla.  1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Natkmal  Tire  Dealers  tc  Retreaders  As- 
Boclation,   1343   L   Street  NW.,   Washington.      Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

D.a 


A.  Mahler.  Ives  &  Smollar,  2000  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 


B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph   Co. 
195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.    (6)  $835. 


A.  Fted  T.  MarshaU.  1112  19th  Street  NW.. 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  500  South  Main 
Street,  Akron.  Ohio. 


A.  J.      Paull      Marshall.      Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $180.95.    K.  (0)  $353.40. 


A.  Mehler,  Ives  &  Smollar,  2000  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ferro  Corp.  et  al.  i 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  lAbor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.      | 

D.   (fl)    $3,419.  ■ 


A.  John  R.  Minor,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  M.    Golodetz   &    Co..    120    Wall    Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,700. 


A.  M.    D.    Mobley,    1010    Vermont    Avenue 
NW..  WEishlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,   1010 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  WUlls    C.    Moffatt,    536    First    Security 
Building.  Boise,  Idaho. 


A.  Drew    Martin.    777    14th    Street    NW., 
Washingt<m,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  221   West 
STth  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $460.    E.    (9)  $267.14. 


A.  William  R.  Merriam.  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  it  Telegraph 
Corp..  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $4,140. 


A.  Walter    H.    Moorman,    4650    East    West 
Highway.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  Baltimore   &   Ohio   Railroad.   Baltimore 
and  Charles  Streets.  Baltimore.  Md. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E   (9)   $198. 


A.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of ._„ 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  510  Shoreham  Build-      Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.      4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 


A    Kenneth    R.    Morefleld,    4401    East    Co- 
lonial Drive,   Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 


Ing,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,193.    B.  (9)  $68. 


D.   (6)   $96.70.     £.  (9)   $213.66. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  M.    Barry   Meyer,    1616    P    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  p.C. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $321.75. 


A.  Cecil  Morgan,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  - 

B.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A,  Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr..  815  15th  Street  NW 

A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service.  441  East  Jef-      Washington,  D.C. 


f  erson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
E.   (9)    $1,513.52. 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano.  Wis.  i 

A.  C.  R.  Miles.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 


B.  Association  of  Undergraduate  and  Prac- 
tical Nurses  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  327 
Carroll   Street   NW  ,   Washington,    DC. 

D     (6)    $750. 


B.  Japanese    American    Citizens    League,     ington.  D.C. 
1834  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  b.  Chamber  of   Commerce   of  the  United 

D.   (6)  $160.     S.   (9)  $35.  States  of  America. 


^ 


A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Recifirocal    Insurance    Asso- 
ciation. Kansas  City,  Mo.  \ 

D,    (6)    $4,460.     E.  (9)    $19.17.  \ 
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A    Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the  A.  National    Association    of    Frozen    Food  A.  National    Electrical   Manufacturers   As- 

Pennsylvanla  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  Packers,  919   18th   Street   NW.,   Washington,      sociation,    155   East  44th  Street.   New  York. 


B    Ford    Motor    Co.,    the    American    Road,      D.C. 

Divirborn.  Mich. 

A.  National 


NY. 


Association      of      Insurance 


D.    (6)    $37.82.     E.    (9)    $37.82. 


A    Morison,  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the      Agents,  Inc.,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co  ,  114  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D»  (6)   $70. 


A.  Curtis  Morris,  Premier  Building,  1726  I 
Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


D.   (6)  $3,500.     E.   (9)  $8,526.11. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $627,094.     E.   (9)    $32,195.10. 


A.  National  Pood  Brokers  Association,  1916 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,146.20.     E.   (9)    $1,148.20. 


A.  National   Independent  Dairies   Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National      Association      of      Margarine  A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 

Manufacturers.  1028  Munsey  Building,  Wash-     sociation,  740  11th  Street  NW..  Washington, 


ington,  D.C. 


DC. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.    (6)    $4,500.      E.    (9)    $3,190.50. 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $2,464.35.     E.    (9)    $2,464.35. 


D.    (6)    $1,354.90.     E.    (9)    $2,159.25. 


A.  Vincent    S.    Mullaney,    777    14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng    Contractors,    1016    20th    Street 


A.  National  League  of  Instired  Savings 
Associations,  907  Ring  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,455.39.     E.    (9)    $6,903.49. 


B.    General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington      NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)   $297.49. 

A.  Warren    Mullln,     1701     K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $217. 

A.  Walter    J.    Munro.    Hotel    Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


E.   (9)  $390.55. 


A.  National   Life  and   Accident  Insiu-ance 
Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.    (9)   $73.33. 


A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Supervi- 
sors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $20,000.     E.    (9)    $6,674.94. 


A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building.  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $2,909.50.     E.    (9)    $2,908.63. 


A.  Ray  R.  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y..  and  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,399.98. 


A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc., 
1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
E.   (9)    $379.14. 


A.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $7,191.98.     E.    (9)    $2,845.02. 


A.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion (NADA),  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,096.94.     E.    (9)    $8,096.94. 

A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  5737  13th  Street  

NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  a.  National  Coal   Association,  Coal  Build- 

B.  National    Chiropractic    Insurance    Co.,      jjjg  Washington  D  C 
National  Building,  Webster  City,  Iowa.  J 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $900.  _    ^ 
A.  National     Conference     of     Non-Pront 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1610  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $11,615.59.     E.   (9)    $14,170.82. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  SO 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,874.74.     E.    (9)    $5,874.74. 


A.  National  Parking  Association,  711  14th 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Rejectors,  Inc..  6100  San  Fran- 
cisco Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Walter  R.  Mayne.  606  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)    $1,845.     E.   (9)   $2,688.67. 


A.  William   E.   Murray,   2000  Florida   Ave-  Shipping     Associations,     Inc.,      26     Auburn 
nueNW..  Washington.  DC.  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  1736.  AUanta,  Ga. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-  ^-   (^1    $*.450. 
sociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington,  DC.  A.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 

on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

A.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Federal  ington,  D.C. 

Taxation,   20  North   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  

111.  A.  National      Congress     of     Parents      and      l*th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  1530 

D.  (6)   $1,425.     E.  (9)   $15,974.91.  Teachers,  700  North   Rush   Street,  Chicago.     North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

'  111.                                                                                         ~       "     "      "      

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  

Washington,  D.C.  a.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 

B.  National    Council    of    Farmer    Coopera-  po^t  office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  National   Restaurant   Association,    1012 
Ith  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  a 
orth  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111 

D.   (6)  $5,790.19.     E.   (9)   $5,790.19. 


tives.   1616  H   Street  NW.,   Washington,    DC. 


D.    (6)    $3,801.76.      E.    (9)    $3,801.76. 


A.  National   Retail   Furnittire   Association, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  National  Anti -Vivisection  Society,  1411 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $160.25.     E.    (9)    $16.38. 


A.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $92.05.     E.   (9)    $691.25. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l6t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $4,125.     E.  (9)    $7,361.12. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $435.75.     E.    (9)    $534.91. 

A.  National    Association    of    Chain    Drug 


A.  National   Council    of   Farmer    Coopera 
tlves.   1616  H  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC.      DC 
D.    (6)    $10,000.     E     (9)    $8,000. 


A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


D.   (6)    $2,282.     E.   (9)    $8,899.16. 

,^^^  ,  ^,      ,  ^„     --,    .  ,      ,  „  A.  National  Council  Junior  Order  United         a.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
Stores,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  American     Mechanics.     3027     North     Broad      sociation,  2000   Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
DC.  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.    (9)    $2,213.51.  E.    (0)    $150. 


ington.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $3,227.58. 


A.  National    Association    of   Direct  SeUing         a.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 


Companies,    163-165   Center  Street,   Winona.     Employee  Organizations,  3005  Fernslde  Bou-      Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,'  DC. 


Minn 

D     (6)  $13,750,     E.    (9)  $10.75 


levard,  Alameda.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $112.38. 


D.    (6)    $9,627.53.     E.    (9)    $9,114.66. 


A  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $2,820.66.     E.    (9)  $19,030.80. 


A.  National    Association    of   Food    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $650.      E.    (9)  $825. 


A.  National    Tire    Dealers    and    Retread- 
A.  National    Economic    Council,    Inc.,    156  prs  Association,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  ^^n  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1.062  95.     E.    (9)    $1,203.86.  

A.  National      Woman's  '  Christian      Tem- 

A.  National    Electrical    Contractors    Asso-  perance  Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evans- 

ciatlon.   Inc.,   1200   18th  Street  NW.,  Wash-  ton.  111. 

ington.  DC.  D.    (6)    $1,888.76.     E.    (9)    $1,845.13. 


! 
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A.  Nation-wide  Ck>minltte«  of  Industry, 
Agriculture  and  Labor  on  Import-Szprai;  Pol- 
icy, 816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $ia,aOO.     E.   (9)   •12,867.17. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washlng^n,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,120.13.     S.   (9)    $4.50. 

A.  William  S.  Neal.  918  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AssociaticMi  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  2  East  48th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Samuel  B.  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washlng^n,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $4,750.02.     E.    (9)    $3,181.07. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1001   15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  "^ James  W.  Rouse  &  Co.,  Inc.,  14  West 
Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  et  al. 

A.  William   E.    Neumeyer,    1120    Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  OT  &  ■  Service  Corp..  730  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  New  England    Shoe  and   Leather   Asso- 
ciation. 310  Lincoln  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
D.   (6)    $660.50.     E.   (9)    $660.50. 

A.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciaUon.  161  WlUiam  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $1,864.43.     E.    (9)    $1,479.21. 

A.  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,650. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
MUnsey  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $500. 

A.  T.  A.  Nooner,  Jr.,  38  South  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,600. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th'' Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,350.     E.   (9)    $129.48. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $72.38. 


A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  E.  M.  Norton,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  liiVk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  D.S.C..  3301  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $650.     E.    (9)    $15.25. 


A.  Brlee     O'Brien,     1102     Ring     Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $675.    E.     (9)  $4.20. 


A.  Edwin    F.    Padberg,    1223    Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Richard    T.    O'Connell,    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council   of    Parmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,574.98.    E.     (9)  $348.63. 


A  Micliael  Padnos,  1341  Connecticut  A\e- 
nue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $1,750.06.     E.    (9)    $22.80. 


A.  E  H.  O'Connor.  176  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica,   176  West   Adams   Street,    Chicago,    111. 

D.    (6)   $10,825.95. 

A.  John  F.  O'Connor,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $4,374.96.    E.     (9)  $331.41. 


A.  Walter    Page,    912    University    Building 
Syracuse,  NY. 


A.  Everett  L,  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania    Power    &    Light    Co  ,    901 
Hamilton  Street.  Allentown,  Pa. 

E.    (9)    $197.12. 


A.  Lew  M    Paramore,  Town  House   Hotel, 
Post  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association.      1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  John  A^  ODonnell,  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Wa&hlngton*D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.     (9)  $600.  I 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $500.  J 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  J.  D.  Parel.  944  Transportation  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C 


A.  Joseph  O.  Parker.  531  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $333.      E.    (9)  $120.75. 


A.  Joseph     O.     Parker,     531     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute   of   American   Poultry   Indus- 
tries, 67  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)     $350.      E.    (9)     $126.91. 


A,  Ohio     Railroad     Association.     16     East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $1,890.34. 


A.  Joseph     O.     Parker,     531     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    National    Grange.    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $500.      E.    (9)    $167.40. 


A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver,  400  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $28.89.    E.  (9)  $4.  i 

A.  Oliver  &  Donnally.  110  East  42d  Street, 
New  YcM-k.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $187.50.    E.  (9)  $134.13. 


A  Holcombe  Parkes.  38  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)  $9,750. 


A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Findlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon    Oil     Co.,    539     South    Main 
Street,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


A.  Clarence  H.  Olson,   1608  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)  $3,267.50.    E.     (9)  $60  36. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D     (6)  $283. 


A.  Clayton  L.  Orn,  539  South  Main  Street. 
Plndlay.  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


A.  Morris  E.  Osbtu-n,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B,  Missouri  Railroad  Committee 
E.    (9)    $324.82. 


A.  Jame.s  G  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Edircational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)  $1,650.      E.    (9)  $570.14. 


A.  Kermlt  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
jtrrgton,  DC.  , 

D.   (6)    $185.  I 

A.  John  A.  Overholt.  10315  Kensington 
Parkway,  Kensington,  Md. 

B,  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1625  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  , 

D.    (6)    $923.10.      E.    ^9)    $36  45. 


A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Rifklnd.  Wharton  A-  Garri- 
son.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Taxa- 
tion, The  Hay- Adams  House,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (61  $1,773.     E.    (9)  $187.31. 


A.  Rufus    W.   Peckham,   Jr..    1100   National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  ^17  Market  Street.  San 
FYanciscn.  Calif. 


A  Sandford  Z.  Persons,  820  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  Inc  .  820  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $2,220       E.    (9)  $208.70. 
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A.  Edmund  Pendleton,  Jr.,  1025  Connectl-  A.  James  K.  Polk,  622  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  York,  NY. 

B    M.  GolodeU  &  Co..  120  Wall  Street,  New  B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 

York.  NY.  Inc..  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $1,700.  

A.  Frank   M.   Porter.    1271    Avenue   of   the 


A.  Robert  E.  Bedding.  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Conference  for  Bepeal  of 
Taxes  on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A    Geofge  C    Pendleton.  1025  Connecticut      Americas,  New  York.  NY, 


.'V\cnue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271      Washington,  D.C. 


A    Robert  E    Redding.  1710  H  Street  NW, 


B    M  Golodetz  &  Co.,  120  Wall  Street,  New      Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,700. 


B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $200. 


A    Richard  M.  Powell,    1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 


A    Otle    M.    Reed,    1107    19th    Street    NW. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family    Tax    Association,    2110    Glrard     DC. 
Trust  Building,  PhUadelphla.  Pa.  E.   (9)    $17.90 

D.    (6)    $2,400.      E.    (9)    $474.06. 


B.  National     Association     of    Refrigerated  Washington,  D.C. 

Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing-  B.  National    Creameries    Association,    1107 

ton,  DC.  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,300.01.     E.    (9)    $4,370.30. 

A.  William  I.  Powell,    1110  Ring   Building.  ~      —  .^^^ — 
Washington,  DC.  a.  W.     O.     Reed,     6254     Woodland     Drive, 

B.  Independent   Petroleum   Association  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
America,    1110   Ring    Building.    Washington,  b.  Texas  Railroads. 


D.    (6)    $385.     E.    (9)    $282. 


A.  Thomas  W.  Power,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 

A.  PhUlp  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike,      Washington,  DC. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.  ~-^...  B.  National    Restaurant   Association,    1012      ^  ^^^  a  r,  c*r-c^*  %raj    «7»»>,(r,.T+^T,  r^n 

B.  The  Pltcalrn  Co.,  lOt)  West  10th  Street,      14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  1530  f,    / « ^  Vtqq  q«  '  vio^^^^'Z, 


A.  Geo.   L.   Reid,    Jr.,    1616   P   Street  NW. 
WEishington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc. 


Wilmington,  Del 

D.    (6)    $2,600.     E.    (9)    $1>4.96 


North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)    $2,125.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  Ervln  L.  Peterson,  1145  19th  Street  NW.^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milk   Industry  Poimdatlon,   1145   19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  William    H.    Press,    1616   K    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of     roads. 

Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.   (6)    $1,500 

D.    (6)    $5,000. 


A.  Herbert  S,  Held,  466  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  New    York    State    Association    of   Rall- 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Pott  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  Lakeland,  Fla. 
D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $43.50. 


A.  J.  Hardir  Peterson.  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 


A.  James    Francis    Rellly,    1625    K    Street 

A.  C.  J.  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kans.  B.  Potomac    Electric    Power    Co.,    929    E 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  ti  Santa  Pe  Rail-  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
way  Co.,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kans.  D.    (6)    $1,250.     E,   (9)    $175. 


B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  EHstrlct,      lando,  Fla. 


A.  Cushman  S.  Radebaugh,  Box  1928,  Or-         A,  Louis  H.  Renfrew,  1000  leth  Street  NW., 


Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 
D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $21. 


Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $9,523.72.     E.   (9)    $9,623.72. 


B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Assocla-         B.  National   Coal  Policy   Conference,  Inc. 
tion.   801    East    17th   Avenue,   Denver,   Colo.      1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $75.72.  D.    (6)    $6,250. 


A.  Tom  Pickett,  044  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association      of     American     Railroads, 
Transportr-tion  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $78.66. 


A    Alex  Radln;  919  18th  Street  NW,  Wash-  A.  Reserve     Officers     Association     of     the 

ington,  DC.  United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 

B    American  Public  Power  Association,  919  Washington,  DC. 

18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  


D.    (6)    $453. 


A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Mar  bury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco   Institute,   Inc..   808    17th 


A.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1616     T 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $64,250.63. 


A.  Albert  Pike,    Jr..   488   Madison   Avenue,      street  NW,  Washington,  DC. 
New  York,  N.Y.  

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
468  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  900  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $20,145.60.     E.   (9)    $10,485.81. 


A.  James  F.  Plnkney,   1616  P  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $118.10. 


A    Railway   Labor  Executives'  Association, 

400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  

A.  F.    Marion   Rhodes,   60   Beaver   Street, 

A.  Railway    Progress    Institute,    38    South  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111.  B.  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  60  Beaver 

D.   (6)    $3,446.02.     E.   (9)    $3,446.02.  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A    Alan    T.    Rains,    777    14th   Street   NW..         A.  Theron    J.    Rice.    1615    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  Washington,  D.C. 

_         _      _  B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Assocla-  b.  Chamber   of   Commerce  of   the  United 

B.  Texkci)'.  IncTlSs'  Eas^t  42d  Street,  New      ^^°"'  '^'^'^  ^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^W-  Washington,  D.C.     states  of  America. 

York.  NY.  

A    Donald  J.  Ramsey.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)   $3.40. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (S)    $950. 


A.  Pltcalrn  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 
E.   (9)    $2,771.68. 


A.  James    W.   Richards,    1000    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ,  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (0)   $1,000.     K.   (9)   $478.40. 


A.  Gardiner    S.    Piatt,    1739    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  DuBola  Associates.  306  East  72d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $84.16. 


A.  Raskin   &   Downing,    1000   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Axelrod,  Goodman  &  Steiner,  39  South 

La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $1,600. 


A.  Milton  M.  Plumb.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  I^bor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 
D.   (6)   $74.10.     E.   (9)    $74.18. 

A.  James    W.    Rlddell,     781    'Wuhington 

A.  Stanley  Sector,  520  Hotel  Washington,      Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.  B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc.         1000  Connecticut  Avenue  KW,  'Washington, 
D.   (6)    $1,000.  D.C. 
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A.  James    W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial    Corp.,    660    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  James     W.     RlddelT,     781     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agency  Division) ,  Calcutta,  India. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Bmidlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  112  East  Washington  Street,  Bloom- 
Ington,  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.    (9)  $86.40. 


A.  Richard    J.    Riddlck,    1012    14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute.  1012  14th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,499.99.     E.   (9)  $283.88. 


A.  Slert  P.  Riepma,  1028  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National     Association      of      Margarine 
Manufacturers. 


A.  C.  E.  Rightor.  3300  Rolling  Road,  Chevy 
Chase.  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $450.     E.   (9)  $758.17. 


A.  George  D.  Riley,  815  16th/§treet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  4j 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  tt  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,419.     E.    (9)  $518.80. 


A.  James  P.  Rill.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B  Steadman.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $285.      E.    (9)  $25.20. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.   (9)  $191.60. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D     (6)  $180.  ' 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos..  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $375. 


A.  Prank  W.   Rogers,   1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western    Oil    &    Oas    Aseoclation,    600 
South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $526. 


A.  Watson    Rogers,    1916    M    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  1916 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  T.  J.  Ross  &  Associates,  Inc.,  405  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  New  YOTk,  N.T. 
D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $8,612.9«. 


A.  Edmond  P.  Rovner.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.    D.C. 

D.    :6)    $1,250.  I 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $612.     E.   (9)    $233.25. 


A.  Edward  C.  Rustlgan,  231  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United   Air  Lines.  Inc..  Box  8800,   Chi- 
cago, 111.  j 

E.    (9)    $158.89.  1 


A.  Oswald  Ryan.  528  Barr  BulLding.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association.  528  Barr 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $23.20. 


A.  William  H.  Ryan.  400  First  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,999.88.     E.    (9)    $60 


A.  Kermlt  B.  Rykken,    1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.   1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  508  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  The    Associated    Business    Publications. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,750.     E.   (9)    $508.72. 


A.  O.  H.  Saunders.  1616  I  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1816  I  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  I 

D.   (6)    $1,950.  ' 


A.  Hllliard  Schulberg,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association.  Inc..  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,375.     E.    (9)    $505.16. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall  &  Casey.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co  , 
Hartford.  Conn. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $893  17. 


A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
sociation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  HolUs   M.   Seavey,    1771    N   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Fred  G.  Selg.  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation   Building.    Washington,   DC. 

D.    (6)    $74.92.     E.    (9)    $85. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $79.90. 


\ 


A  Alvln  Shapiro.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc  .  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $1,321.50.     E.    (9)    $159.91. 


A.  David    C.    Sharman,    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Optometrlc  Association.  Inc., 
21  Bank  Street.  Lebanon.  N.H. 

D.    (6)    $1.58077.     E.    (9)    $124.81. 


A  Sharp  &  Began,  1108  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  National  Des  Tlsseurs  de 
Tapis.  Velours  et  Tlssus  D'Ameublement  24. 
Rue  Montoyer.  Brussels,  Belgium. 

D     (6i    $250.      E.    (91    $1,003.67.  "» 


A.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Board  of  Scandinavian  Pur  Farm  Or- 
ganizations, 8  SveasveJ,  Copenhagen  V.  Den- 
mark. 

D.    (6)    $250.        E.    (9)    $1,067.85. 


A.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  World  Trade  Center,  Ferry  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D     (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $2,031.76. 


A.  A.   Manning  Shaw.   1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brown    &    Lund,    1625    I    Street    NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $968. 


A.  David  A.  Shepard,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Bruce  E.  Shepherd.  488  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B  Mid-Continent  OH  &  Oas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla. 


A  Robert  H.  Shields.  920  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $150. 


A.  Max  Shine,  900  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical 
Enginee^rs.  900  F  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $992.50.      E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Richard  C.  Shlpman. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,387.     E.    (9)    $89.40. 


A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  801  International 
Building,   New   Orleans.  La. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway   Exchange    Building,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $700. 
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A.  Silver  Users  Association.  1725  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

O     (6 1    $16.     E.    (9)    $1,022.04. 


A    Six      Agency      Committee.      909      South 
E:o.idway.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
E     (9)    $3.10975. 


A  Harold  S.  Skinner,  Post  Office  Box  2197, 
Houit^jn.  Tex. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co..  Post  Office  Box 
2197.  Houston.  Tex. 

A  Harold  Slater.  1  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North   Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D     i6l     $1,312  50.      E.    (9)     $136,50. 


A  Stephen  Slipher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $2,812.50.     E.    (9)    $21.60. 


A  Walter  A.  Slowinski,  901  Barr  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abroad.  20  E  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Carleton  D,  Smith,  Washington,  DC, 

B,  Radio     Corporation     of     America.     30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Dudley  Smith.  732  Shoreham  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 


A.  Harold  Arden  Smith,  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cal'fornla,  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $200. 


A.  James  R.   Smith.   1060  Omaha   National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association,      1978 
Railway   Exchange   Building.   St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.   1200  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $798.      E.    (9)    $143.23.  ' 


A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D,   (6)    $157,51. 

A  Frank  B,  Snodgrass.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington. 
Ky. 

D.    (6)    $275,     E,    (9)    $58,72. 


A,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE,.  Washington,  D.C, 

B,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE,,  Washington. 
DC, 

D.   (6)    $1,307.69, 


A,  J".    R.    Snyder, -400    First    Street    NW.. 
W'ashlngton,  DC,         .t 

B,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

» 

A,  Society   for   Animal  Protective   Legisla- 
tion, 745  Pffth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $1,481.     E,    (9)    $1,05489, 


A.  Marvin  J,  Sonosky,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 


A.  J,  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   <6)    $829.66, 

A.   Southern     States     Industrial      Council, 
1103  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
D.   (6»    $21,155.84.     E.    (9)    $4,604.45. 


A,  William    W.    Spear.    214    Fremont    Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Fremont,  Nebr, 

B.  Standard  OU  Co,    (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $830       E     i9i    $153.16. 


A  John  F.  Speer,  1105  Barr  Bulldiiig, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  international  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  John   M,    Sprague.    1730    K   Street    NW,. 
Wasliingfton.  D.C, 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co    la  Delaware 
Corp.  I,   Post   Office   Box   2180.   Houston,   Tex 

E     (9  1    $25  50 


A.  Chester    S.    Stackpole,    420    Lexington 

Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B    American     Gas    Association.     Inc.,    420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Howard  M.  Starling.  837  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies.  110  William  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.    ;6)    $150.      E.    (9)    $4.90. 


A.  Steadman,    Collier   and    Shannon,    1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Shoe    Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $637.75.» 


A.  Steadman.    Collier   and    Shannon,    1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The    Tool    and    Fine    Steel    Committee. 
c    o   The   Carpenter   Steel    Co..   Reading,   Pa. 

D.    (6)    $750,     E,    (9)    $258.50. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $50. 

A  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Nell  F. 
Stephens,  and  George  L,  P.  Hurse,  Post 
Office  Box  6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washing- 
ton. DC, 


A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $240       E     (9)    $20. 


A  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC, 

B,  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N,Y. 

D     (6)    $5,337  50,     E,    (9i    $3,886,64. 


A,  Sterling   P,    Stoudenmire,  Jr  .   61    Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala, 

B.  Waterman    Steamship    Corp  .    61    Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala, 

A    Francis  W  Stover,  200  Marvland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  W'ars  of  the  United 

States. 

D.    (6)    $2,.^j00       E     (9  1    $248  75. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbein.  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington  D  C. 
D     (6)    $1,615.39. 


A,   O,  R,  Strackbein,   815   15th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC 
D     (6|    $625. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  815  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC, 
D,    (6)    $6,250, 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Pried,  Frank  &. 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
DC 

B    The    Hualapal    Tribe    of    the    Hualapai  / 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz, 


A.  Strasser,    Splegelberg,    Fried.    Frank    & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

B    Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico.  Laguna. 
N   Mex 


A,  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  A: 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW,,  Washington. 
DC. 

B,  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  Lapwal.  Idaho, 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B,  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Rldgc  Reservation,   Pine   Ridge,   S.   Dak. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  i 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B,  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munitv,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washlnfe- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San 
Carlos.  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B,  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  26  Main 
Street,  Salamanca.  N,Y. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried,  Prank  A- 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B,  The      Tuscarora     Nation      of     Indians. 

Lewiston,  N.Y. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A  William  A,  Strlngfellow,  6004  Roose- 
velt Street,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B,  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  827  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC 


A,  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry,  1032 
Shoreham   Building,    Washington,    D.C, 
D,    (6)  $2,085,04 


A,  Norman    Strunk,    221    North    La    Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill, 

B,  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  Hi. 

D     i6l  $1,625,      E,    (9)  $722.84. 


A  Walter  B.  Stults.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C, 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  587  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D     I6|  $600 
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A.  Arthur  Sturgls.  Jr..  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW^  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $68. 


A.  M.  8.  Tladale,   4200   Cathedral  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $147.50.     E.   (0;    $120.89. 


A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
E.    (9)    $22,271.90. 


A.  Verne  R.  Sullivan,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $264.59. 


A.  Glenn  J.  TalbOtt. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  C -"-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dwlght  D.  Taylor,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $206.24.     E.    (9)    $62.84. 


A.  John    I.    Taylor.   425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $958.33.      E.    (9)    $25.31. 


A.  Mrs.    Margaret   K.    Taylor,   20    E   Street 
NW..' Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Conunittee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  i 


A.  J.  B.  Thayn,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,406.25.     E.   (9)    $28.80. 


A.  Christy  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan.  536 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  & 
Harbor  Contractors.  15  Park  Row,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $113.13. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,    1000   16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Roful,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.    (9)    $162.70. 


A.  Oliver    A.    Thomas,    125    North    Center 
Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  125  North 
Center  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 


A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'   Association,  Inc.,   10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,397.71. 

A.  John  N.  Thiu-man,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
16  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $703.12.     E.   (9)    $853.54. 


A.  William  H.  Tinney,   1223   Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
45  Wall  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  H.  Willis  Tobler.  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D^. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,756.25.     E.   (9)    $306.69. 


A    United  World  Federalists,  Inc..  820  13th 

Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2909.84.     E.   (9)    $2,909.84 


A.  Dwight  D.  Townsend,    1012    14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  343  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  F.    Gerald   Toye.   777    14th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $93.20. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6j    $2,249.91.     E.    (9)    $15. 


A.  Trades   Relations   Council   of    the    U.S., 
Inc..   122   East  42d   Street,  New   York.   N.Y. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Venables,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  I  . 


A.  L.  T.  Vice.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $180.      E.    (9)    $65. 

A  R.  K.  Vinson,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 


A.  Matt  Triggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $28.18. 


A.  Glenwood   S.   Troop,    Jr..    812    Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,625.      E.    (9)    $96. 


A.  Paul  F.  Wagner,  400  Waynewood  Boule- 
vard, Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Samuel  B.  Bledsoe,   1625  I  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $465.      E.    (9)    $42.10. 


A.  Harold    S.    Walker,    Jr.,    420    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American     Gas    Association,    Inc.,    420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $246.66. 


A.  Paul    T.    Truitt.    1700    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,   1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $4.89.  , 


A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $990.25.      E.    (9)    $12.39. 


A.  Dick  Tullis,  307  Maple  Terraces  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior    Oil    Co.,    Houston,    Tex.,    and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $1,400. 


A.  John   W.   Turner.    400    1st    Street   NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive   Engineers, 
B.  of  L.E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Stephen  M.  Walter,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  ' 

D.    (6)    $418.25.      E.    (9)    $2.25. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  920  Jackson  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Conunittee,  920  Jack- 
son Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Local  No.  30,  Canal  Zone  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, I.O.M.M.  &  P.,  Post  Office  Box  111,  Coco 
Solo.  Canal  Zone.  i 

E.    (9)    $183.86.  I 


A.  Washington  Committee,  Association  of 
Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico.  732  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $7.50. 


A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee.  Inc. 
924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,273.87.     E.    (9)    $2,276.89. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co..  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

E.    (9)    $720.  j 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $243,103.73.     E.    (9)    $23,609  05. 


A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  205  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific   Co.,    205   Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $500. 


A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil. Inc.,  21  West  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $50. 


A.  Watters  &  Donovan,  161  William  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation,  161  William  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
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A.  Weaver    and    Glassle.    1225    19th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The   Atlantic   Refining   Co  ,   260   South 
Bro.ad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.    D.   (6)    $300. 


A  Weaver  and  Gassie,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

K.   (9)    $2.93. 


A.  Weaver  and  Glassle,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $4711. 


A.  William   H.   Webb,    La    Salle    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,   DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,813.03.      E.    (9)    $361. 


A.  E  E.  Webster.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6i    $4,010.56. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  Fla. 

E.  (9)    $601.08. 


A.  Don  White,  1201  Spring  Street,  Fair- 
fax, Va. 

B  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc  , 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $6,957.35.      E.    (9)    $1.29163. 


A.  Donald    Francis    White,    1616    H    Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,     1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,137.47.      E.    (9)    $179.50. 


A    John     C.     White.     838     Transjxjrtation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (61    $1,125.      E.    (9)    $63  59. 


A.  H.  Leigh  Whltelaw,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gas   Appliance   Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Scott  C.  Whitney,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc  .  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $770.     E.    (9)    $176.58. 


A.  Claude   C.   Wild,   Jr.,    1120   Connecticut 
Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gulf    Oil    Corp.,    Gulf   Building.    Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $150. 


A.  Albert  E.  Wilkinson.  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  Hennessy  Building, 
Butte.  Mont. 

.p.    (61   $2,250      E.  19)  $723.30. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $3.90. 


A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B    Arapaho   Indian   Tribe.   Fort   Washakie. 

Wyo 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.   (9)  $17.03. 


A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun    &    Barker.    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Qulnaielt   Tribe    of    Indians,    Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $1.20. 


A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun    &    Barker,     1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellpinlt,  Wash. 


AW.  E  Wilson.  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport.  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co..  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co  ,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La 

D.    (6)    $600.      E.    (9)     $120. 


A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun    A    Barker.    1616    H 

Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Sugar  Producers  Association   of  El  Sal- 
vador. San  Salvador 

E.    (9)  $14.25. 


A  Everett  T.  Winter.  1978  Railway  Ex- 
change Bui;ding.  St   Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  AESociatlon.  1978 
R-xilway    Exchange    Byiidir.g,    St.    Louis.    Mo 


A.  John   WlUard,  Box   1172.  Helena.  Mont. 
B    Montana   Railroad    Association.    Helena. 
Mont. 

D     (6l  $62     E.  (9)  $27.09. 


A.  Venlo  Wolfsohn,  1729  H  Street  NW 
W.^shlngtjn  DC. 

B  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D     1 6)    $300 


A.  Franz  O  Willenbucher,  1616  1  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC, 

B  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams.  Washington, 
DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111.  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,583.50      E    (9)  $52.95. 


A.  Frank  G.  Wollney.  67  East  Madison 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries    67    East    Main    Street,    Chicago.    HI. 


A  Russell  J  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegrapher!:. 
3860  Linden  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.    (6)    $60. 


A.  Harold    M.    Williams.    67    East    Madison 

Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Institute    of   American   Poultry    Indus- 
tries.   67   East    Madison    Street.   Chicago.    111. 

D.    (6)    $200.      E.    (9)    $52.56. 


A  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal.  Burbank,  Calif. 

A  Albert  Young  Woodward.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Signal  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  1010  Wilshlre 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6l   $950      E     (9)   $101.85. 


A.  Edward     W.     Wootton,     1100     National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  John  C,  Williamson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
Ill  ,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)   $3,833.     E.    (9)   $486.22. 


A  Alexander  W.  Wuerker,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc  ,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D     (6»    $542.     E.    (9)    $93.60. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.    Washington,    DC. 

B.  American      Hospital      Association,      840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)   $1,939.01.     E.    (9)   $148.56. 


A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,    1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $43.40. 


A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  616  Trans- 
portation Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  120 
East  41st  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  Sixteenth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  Sixteenth  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


A.  Clark  L    Wilson.   1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,    DC. 

B.  Consultant     to     Emergency     Lead-Zinc 
Committee. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.      E.    (9)    $859.99. 


A.  Donald  A  Young,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $1.71346. 


A.  J.    Banks    Young,    502    Ring    Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $480. 


A.  Everett  B.  Wilson,  Jr  .  732  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Sidney  Zagri,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  &  Helpers, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,403,39. 


A   Zantop     Air     Transport,     Inc..    Detroit- 
Metropolitan  Airport,  Inkster.  Mich. 


A.  Henry    B     Wilson,    1612   K    Street    NW  , 
Washington.   DC 

B.  Standard     Oil     Co.     (New     Jersey).     30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A  Zlmring.  Gromflne  &  Sternsteln.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C,  and 
11  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m. 
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January  9 


The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1962: 

(NoTK. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  Two  Copies  With  thx  Secketary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Three  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  ldentlf3rlng  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  aw  "X"  Bklaw  ths  Approfbxate  Letter  or  Figtjre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  '■Report"  Headinc.  Below: 

"Preliminaet"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  '  X"  below  the  appropriate 
flgfure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accord.<ince  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  rexjortlng  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT  ' 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation   or  Lobbying  Act 


quarter 


P  I  I 

Ist       2d    I    3d 


4th 


(  Mark  one  square  only ) 


Note  on  Itkic  "A". —  (a)  In  Oxnsrai..     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(i)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B ')  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (IX  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public" relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  , 

(11)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  writ?  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Sktabats  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Etaiployers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Rep>orts  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  reqvilrement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers.  i 

L.  Organization  or  Insividttal  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  natvire  of  business.  2.  If  this  Be{K>rt  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Iteh  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaldng  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  IX  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as   "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emflotze. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  retolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  prc^Kxsed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — i  302  (e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legisi^tive  Intesjcsts,  and  PtTBLiCATiONS  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expendltxires  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  ntmibers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  leg^lslatlve  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  E>o  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT         I 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE   1<< 


#    . 
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A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


A    American   Surveys, 
Washington,  DC 


2000   P   Street  NW. 


A.  Larry      Andrews,      1411       Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Antl-Vlvisectlon  Society,   1411 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Gibbs   L.    Baker,   Esq.,   917    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Tunaboat  Association,  1  Tuna 
Lane,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


A.  Robert  C.  Bernard,  224  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B  Cleary.  Gottlieb  &  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wm.  J.  Barnhard,  1001  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Apparel  & 
Textile  Importers,  17  East  54th  Street,  New 
York  N.Y. 


A.  William  J.  Barnhard,  1001  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Chilean  Fruit  &  Produce 
Importers,  309  Washington  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 


A  Osmero  L.  BartelU,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Becker   &   Green wald,    839    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.,  80  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Michael  E.  Bress,  2400  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Supersweet  Feeds,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Milling  Co  ,  1200  Investors  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  Fred    T.    Bridges,    1701    Tkr  Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cooperage   Producers  of   America,   Inc., 
705  Woodruff  Building.  Springfield,  Mo. 


A.  J.    Robert    Brouse,    1717    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1717  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund,  Cafrltz  Building,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 


A.  Brown   &  Lund,  Cafrltz  Building,   1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash.  J. 


A    C-E-I-R.  Inc.,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  James  R.  Carnes,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A  Joseph  E.  Casey,  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Jerry  Malatlco,  806  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb  &  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Savage  Arms  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


A.  Paul   B.   Comstock,    1771    N   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A.   Council    of    Profit    Sharing    Industries, 

Munsey  Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701   Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Numerous  cement  companies. 


A.  Covington   &  Burling,  701   Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Dyestuffs    and     Chemicals,     Inc  ,    2307 

North  11th  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  Harry    Crane,    303   New    England    Build- 
ing, Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System.  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Clarence  A    Davis,  525  Stuart  Building, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

B.  Montana     State     Water     Conservation 
Commission,  Helena,  Mont. 


A.  Donald     S.     Dawson,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transportation    Corp.    of    America,    375 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportation    Corp.    of    America,    375 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Variable    Annuity    LiXe    Insurance    Co., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Michael  B.  Deane,    1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cummlns-Amerlcan    Corp.,    1825    Glen- 
vlew  Road,  Glenvlew,  111. 


A.  Michael  B.  Deane 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Glenvlew    State    Bank 
Road,  Glenvlew,  111. 


1411   K  Street  NW., 
1825    Glenvlew 


A.  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart,  Wllsall,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Reclamation  Association,  Sid- 
ney. Mont. 


A.  Ernest  J.  Baton,  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Saint  John's  Home  Owners'  Protective 
Association,  1330  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Federation   of   Regular  Taxpayers,  Box 
11,  Hastings,  Mich. 


A.  Elizabeth  S.  Freret,   1   Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  DC 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable    Annuity    Life    Insurance    Oo., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Robert  H.  Haines,   1   Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,   New  York,   NY. 

B.  Wabash     Chemical     Corp.,     338     Ncn-th 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Hamel.    Morgan.   Park   &   Saunders.    808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.   (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A    Ruth  S.  Hatch,  Burke,  Va. 


A.  James  L.  Hatcher,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A  Harrold  B  Jones,  2772  Natchez  Lane, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B,  Animal  Health  Institute,  512  Shops 
Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


A  Jan  M.  Z.  Kaczmarek,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb  A.  Steen,  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Karelsen  &.  Karelsen,  230  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Allan  M.  Kearney.  222  Levergood  Street. 
Johnstown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania    Electric    Co.,    222    Lever- 
good  Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


A.  Kominers  &  Port,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Wall  Street  Traders,  Inc.,  60  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Lawrence  S.  Lesser,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B    Alfred  Hlebler,  654  Oakley  Place,  Ora- 

dell,  N.J..  et  al. 


A.  Paul    H     Long,    Post    Office    Box    2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Lord,    Day   &   Lord,   26   Broadway,   New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Encyclopedia     Britannica,     425     North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Patrick    H.    McLaughlin,    1741    DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glen  Alden  Corp.,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  George  E.   Meagher,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Federation     of    Government 
Employees. 


A.  Mermey    Organization, 
B.  C-E-I-R,  Inc..  1  Farragut  Square  South,      Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


10    East     40th 


Washington,  D.C. 


A  Jay  W  Glasmann,  306  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC, 

B.  Burnham  Enersen,  351  California  Street, 
-San  FYanclsco,  Calif. 


B.  Bureau    of    Education    on    Fair    TTade, 
205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Edward   L.    Merrigan,    425    13th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Textile    Fibres    Institute,    291    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Glen  Alden  Corp.,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 


A.  W.  E  Glennon,  53  W,  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion Inc.,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


A.  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co  , 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  Stanley    D.    Noble,    Munsey    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council   of   Profit    Sharing   Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Julia  J.  Norrell,  1332  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  a«ral<l  O.  Wagner,  QMJ.  Anociatee, 
1332  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  William  B.  O'Connell.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Waahlngtjm,  D.C. 

B.  BrotherhoMi  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Parker,  531  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  Hart  Perry,  10  MacDougal  Alley,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  and  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Credit  Corp..  320  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Howard  A.  Prentice,  1717  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1717  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  L.  C.  Pyle.  1410  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Pitney-Bowes,    Inc.,  -Stamford,   Conn. 


A.  Robert  H.  Relter,  1311  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Kollsman  Industries,  Inc., 
2085  North  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Melrose  Park, 
111. 


A.  C.  C.  Rouse,  Jr  ,  1410  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pltney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

A.  Edmond  F.  Rovner,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Daniel  I.  Sargent,  200  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Houston  Chemical  Corp.,  200  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Steptoe    &    Johnson,     1100     Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  830  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Steptoe    &    Johnson,    1100    Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Royal   Globe   Insurance   Cos.,    150   Wil- 
liam Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Stitt  A  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  American  Import- 
ers, 111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Japa- 
nese Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Tork, 
Inc.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Strasser.  Spiegel  berg.  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Conununity,  Post 
Office  Box  142,  Metlakatla,  Alaska. 

A.  Supersweet  Feeds,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Milling  Co.,  1200  Investors  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  Richard  K.  Vernor.  213  Slade  Run  Drive, 
Palls  Church,  Va. 

B.  Known  heirs  of  Levi  B.  Gritts. 

A.  T.  M.  Walters,  400  First  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake - 
man,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 


A.  F.    S.    Wardwell.    130    Holmes    Avenue, 
Darien,  Conn. 

B.  Pitney-Bawes,  Inc  .  Stamford.  Conn. 


A.  Dr.  Prank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute.    Inc  ,    808    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  H.SDAV,  .r.\M  AHV  10,  1063 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Colossians  3 :  15 :  Let  the  peace  of  God 
rule  in  your  hearts. 

Almighty  God,  constrained  by  divine 
love,  we  are  approaching  Thy  throne  of 
grace  and  mercy  where  none  has  ever 
been  repelled  or  sent  away  empty 
hearted. 

Inspire  us,  during  this  year,  with  the 
rapture  of  the  upward  look  and  the  joy 
of  seeing  our  highest  aspirations  brought 
to  fulfillment  and  fruition.     ^ 

May  we  feel  the  thrill  and  throb  of 
lofty  promises  and  purposes  as  we  daily 
confront  unknown  events  and  unforeseen 
experiences. 

Show  us  how  to  cultivate  our  faculties 
of  confidence  and  courage,  of  effort  and 
enthusiasm  and  at  the  close  of  each  day 
may  we  merit  and  receive  the  blessings 
of  Thy  praise  and  peace. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Jouinal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

JANUAIT    9,    1963. 

The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sni:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived in  the  Clerk's  office  at  4:21  pm  on 
January  9,  1963,  and  said  to  contain  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  accompanied  by 
copies  of  trade  agreements  negotiated  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.   Roberts. 
Clerk,   VS.  House  of  Reprefentatir  r^. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES    (H.  DOC.  NO.  34) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  which  wa.s 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  to  the  Congress 
copies  of  a  trade  agreement  negotiated 
with  the  United  Kingdom  to  compensate 
for  the  increased  import  duties  placed 
on  certain  carpets  and  glass  in  an  escape 
clause  action  which  affected  concessions 
previously  granted  by  the  United  States 
on  these  products.  I  am  also  transmit- 
ting an  agreement  negotiated  with 
Japan  to  correct  the  inadvertent  omis- 
sion of  part  of  one  concession  previously 
negotiated.  The  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  was  signed,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  on  December  10,  1962. 
and  that  with  Japan  on  December  18. 
1962. 

The  agreements  are  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4(a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  which 
requires  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Congress  his  reason  for  breaching  any 
peril  point  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Annex  A,  attached  to  this  mes- 
sage, lists  those  instances  in  which  I  de- 
cided to  accord  tariff  concessions  at  levels 
below  those  foimd  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, together  with  reasons  for  my  deci- 
sion. 

In  the  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  granted 
tariff  concessions  to  compensate  for  the 
increases  in  United  States  tariffs  on  cer- 
tain carpets  and  glass.  The  action  to 
increase  the  carpets  and  glass  tariffs 
was  taken  under  section  7  (the  escape 
clause)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951.  Under  the  commit- 
ments in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  the  Vnited  States  is 
obligated  to  consult  with  contracting 
parties  adversely  affected  by  the  escape 
clause  action  and  to  accord  compensa- 
tion for  impairment  of  such  country's 
trade  as  a  result  of  the  action. 

The  consultations  with  the  United 
Kingdom  began  shortly  after  the  United 
States  had  completed  large-scale,  multi- 
lateral negotiations  in  the  1960-61  tariff 
conference,  in  which  it  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  authority  for  reducing  tariffs 
contained  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1958  on  the  products  on 
which  public  notice  had  been  issued,  ex- 
cept for  a  number  of  products  on  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  had  found  that 
rates  could  not  be  reduced  without  in  its 
judgment  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industi-y  con- 
cerned.- These  consultations  began 
again.st  the  background  of  unsatisfactory 
consultations  concerning  the  carpets  and 
glass  action  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  which  decided  to  make  com- 
pensatory withdrawal  of  concessions 
against  imports  from  the  United  States 
rather  than  to  continue  negotiations  to 
obtain  new  compensatory  concessions 
from  the  United  State's. 

An  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom is  clearly  desirable  not  only  to  sus- 
tain our  record  as  a  country  recognizing 
Its  obligations  but  also  to  avoid  a  possible 
"snowballing"     of    withdrawal    actions. 
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The  only  feasible  way  that  agreement 
could  be  achieved  within  the  framework 
of  authority  existing  at  the  time  cwisul- 
tations  were  held  was  by  granting  con- 
cessions below  the  peril  point  levels  found 
by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

As  explained  in  my  message  of  March 
7,  1962,  the  Tariff  Commission  in  prep- 
aration for  the  1960-61  tariff  conference 
was  required  to  make  hurried  predictions 
as  to  future  market  conditions  for  thou- 
sands of  individual  articles.  This  neces- 
sarily resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
peril  points  at  the  existing  tariff  level, 
for  a  large  number  of  products. 

In  preparation  for  the  compensatory 
negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  agencies  concerned  examined  with 
care  these  earUer  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  products  of  interest  to 
that  country  to  determine  whether  there 
then  appeared  to  be  valid  reasons  for 
excluding  all  of  these  products  from  ne- 
gotiations'or  whether  in  fact  some  could 
be  offered  as  concessions  to  compensate 
the  United  Kingdom  without  threatening 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry. 
In  selecting  products  as  possible  offers, 
two  main  criteria  were  used :  their  value 
in  reaching  settlement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  extent  of  competitive 
adjustment  likely  to  be  placed  on  Ameri- 
can industry  by  tariff  reductions.  In  ap- 
plying the  second  of  these  criteria,  the 
interdepartmental  organization  deter- 
mined Uiat  the  items  selected  all  met  one 
or  more  of  the  following  conditions :  they 
are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
are  not  produced  in  significant  quantity : 
the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  produc- 
tion is  small:  imports  in  recent  years 
have  declined,  have  been  stable  or  have 
increased  very  slightly;  they  consist  of 
raw  or  semifinished  materials  required 
for  United  States  industries  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  duty  could  be  expected 
to  have  relatively  little  effect  on  imports. 

In  the  agreement  with  Japan,  the 
United  States  corrected  an  error  con- 
sisting of  the  omission  of  a  part  of  a  con- 
cession it  had  agreed  to  grant  Japan  in 
the  1960-61  tariff  conference  but  which 
it  had  inadvertently  failed  to  include  in 
either  the  relevant  preliminary  agree- 
ments with  Japan  or  the  United  States 
schedule  to  the  tariff  conference  protocol. 
It  was  necessary  either  to  correct  this 
error  by  including  the  concession,  which 
involved  breaching  a  peril  point  finding 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  granting 
Japan  another  concession  of  equivalent 
value.  The  latter  course  would  have 
compUcated  already  difficult  negotiations 
in  progress  concerning  comj>ensation  for 
increased  United  States  tariffs  on  carpets 
and  glass.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
interdepartmental  trade  agreements  or- 
ganization that  the  concession  was  justi- 
fied on  economic  grounds  since  United 
States  imports  of  the  item  in  question 
(discharge  lamps)  are  less  Wian  Vz  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  and  imports 
have  declined  while  consumption  is  in- 
creasing. 

Both  agreements  were  entered  into 
pursuant  to  section  257(c)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  which  extends  until  De- 
cember 31.  1962,  the  period  for  conclud- 
ing, under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  trade  agreements  based  on  pub- 
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lie  notices  issued  in  connection  with  the 
1960-61  tariff  conference. 

John  F.  Kkmneot. 
Thx  Whitb  Housx.  January  9,  1963. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  FLOOR  DURING 
JOINT  SESSION  TO  HEAR  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  the  Chair  announces 
that  on  Monday,-  January  14,  1963,  the 
date  set  for  the  joint  session  to  hear  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  doors  immediately  op- 
posite the  Speaker  and  those  on  his  left 
and  right  will  be  open.  No  one  will  be 
allowed  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  who 
does  not  have  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
of  the  House. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER/  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  40  United  States  Code  175 
and  176,  the  Chair  i^points  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  Mr.  Vinson,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
AucKiNCLoss,  as  mem.bers  of  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  to  serve  with 
himself. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    DEMOCRATIC 
CAUCUS     AT      10     AM.     MONDAY, 

JANUARY  14 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  Democratic  members 
that  a  caucus  of  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  called 
to  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  on 
Monday,  January  14,  1963,  at  10  am. 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — aiwi  I  shall  not 
object — because  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  me,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  us  anything  first  as  to 
the  program  for  next  week  and,  second, 
when  we  on  the  minority  side  having  in 
mind  such  matters  as  representation  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Houf^c    Administration,    and    so    forth, 


when  our  holdover  members  of  thoae 
committees  might  be  submitted  to  the 
House  for  approval. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  that  there  is  no 
problem  as  to  that  being  done  next  week. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is.  In  the  fore- 
part of  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  I  take  it  that  that 
is  probably  getting  underway? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  President's  mes- 
sage will  be  the  major  program  next 
week.  We  hope  to  proceed  with  the 
general  legislative  program  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  skldress  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  that  my  vote  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  would 
have  been  "yea"  at  the  time  of  the  roll- 
call  yesterday  had  I  been  able  to  Tote. 
But,  unfortunately,  I  was  called  away 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  between 
rollcalls  due  to  the  illness  of  my  wife 
and  was  unable  to  return  to  the  floor 
in  time  to  have  my  affirmative  vote 
recorded. 


APPLICATION  OP  EFFECTIVE,  REA- 
SONABLE. AND  PAIR  PRODXK:- 
'I'lVlTY  STANDARDS  WHEREVEK 
PRACTICABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS^  Mr.  Speakef,  although 
we  are  a  new  Congress,  we  bring  with  us 
problems  which  our  people  afready  face. 
I  am  confident  that  under  the  present 
administration  and  the  leadership  of 
this  Congress  2  years  from  now  we  will 
be  able  to  look  back  with  justifiable  pride 
on  the  record  of  the  88th  Congress  to- 
ward alleviating  some  of  these  problems. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  we 
must  consider  during  this  Congress  is  the 
continuation  of  a  disturbingly  high  rate 
of  unemployment.  Five  or  six  percent 
unemployed  may  not  sound  important  to 
some  but  it  is  critically  important  to 
those  famihes  without  income;  and  im- 
employment  is  critically  important  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  entire  Nation. 

We  must  find  further  ways  to  acceler- 
ate the  economic  growth  and  progress  of 
America  and  we  must  find  ways  to  better 
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utilize  the  precious  man-hours  of  work 
being  wasted,  unrecoverable,  each  day 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  work 
cannot  find  a  Job.  Full  employment 
must  be  a  full  partner  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  we  of  the  Congress  must 
carry  a  large  share  of  responsibility  to 
make  this  partnership  a  reality. 

The  88th  Congress  will  consider,  I  be- 
lieve, a  number  of  proposals  intended  to 
stimulate  the  economy  of  our  country 
and  offer  full  opportxinltles  for  Jobs  for 
all  our  people.  None  of  these  proposals 
can  be  more  Important  than  effective  re- 
lief from  the  tax  burden  of  families  who 
depend  principally  on  wages  and  salaries 
for  their  livelihood.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant criteria  for  effective  tax  relief 
Is  to  give  relief  where  the  dollars  saved 
from  taxes  will  be  used  Immediately  for 
the  needs  of  the  families  earning  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives today  a  bill  which  would  increase 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemption  for 
individuals  from  $600  to  $800  per  year. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue estimates  this  proposal,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  provide  a  saving  of  ap- 
proximately $6  billion  to  our  Nation's 
taxpayers.  The  largest  part  of  this  $6 
billion  would  be  immediately  directed 
into  the  retail  trade  of  this  coimtry  and 
can  thereby  furnish  a  genuine  stimulus 
to  the  economy. 

Each  of  us,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
knows  that  responsible  representation 
demands  that  we  find  further  effective 
ways  of  reducing  the  administrative 
costs  of  our  National  Government  at  the 
same  time  we  are  seriously  considering 
tax  reductions  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. Each  of  lis  wants  a  full  dollar's 
worth  of  good  service  and  good  govern- 
ment out  of  every  tax  dollar  we  pay  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  taxpayers  we 
represent  feel  the  same  way. 

Last  siuxmier  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Activities  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  initiated 
a  series  of  hearings  to  point  up  ways 
that  some  Federal  agencies  might  make 
new  efforts  to  encourage  greater  econ- 
omy and  more  eflSclent  service  for  our 
people.  These  hearings  will  continue 
and  full  reports  are  being  submitted  for 
more  detailed  consideration. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  from  these  hear- 
ings thus  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  sig- 
nificant steps  can  be  taken  at  this  time 
and  without  further  study  to  save  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  tax  funds  by  the 
agencies  of  our  National  Government. 
One  of  the  most  significant  steps  would 
be  the  increased  development  and  use  of 
work  productivity  standards  in  every 
Federal  activity  in  which  such  standards 
can  be  practically  applied. 

Each  individual  worker,  union  mem- 
ber or  not,  must  meet  every  day  his 
work  standards  of  productivity  and  com- 
laetence.  Each  supervisor  and  execu- 
tive must  answer  for  his  work.  Each 
competitive  business  can  succeed  or  fail 
depending  on  its  productivity  refiected 
continually  by  a  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment. 

There  Is  no  profit  and  loss  measure  of 
productivity    In    Government.     Demo- 


cratic government  is  a  service,  but  the 
citizens  who  pay  taxes  and  receive  serv- 
ice are  certainly  entitled  to  ask  that 
employees  of  Government  meet  similar 
standards  of  productivity  that  the  citi- 
zens themselves  meet  in  earning  their 
living. 

The  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion have  already  voiced  their  support 
for  more  economical  and  more  efficient 
service  to  our  people  from  Federal  agen- 
cies. At  this  time  the  Bureau  is  con- 
ducing a  pilot  project  on  productivity 
standards.  Some  agencies — notably  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Vetertins'  Administration — have  been 
using  productivity  standards  on  a  limited 
basis  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  entirely  appro- 
priate that  the  Congress  take  united  and 
specific  action  in  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent and  further  encouraging  the  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  and  apply  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  effective, 
reasonable,  and  fair  productivity  stand- 
ards throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Not  only  will  such  standards  result  in 
cash  savings  in  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  such  standards  can 
be  made  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  cash  tax  savings  on  these 
levels  of  taxation.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Federal  Government  cannot  be 
the  model  of  economy  and  efficient  serv- 
ice for  the  entire  Nation  and  I  believe 
standards  of  productivity  can  be  a  most 
important  step  toward  this  goal. 

In  order  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress in  support  of  more  efficient  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  the  appli- 
cation of  effective,  reasonable,  and  fair 
productivity  standards  wherever  practi- 
cal throughout  the  Federal  Government. 

The  resolution  reads : 

Whereas  provision  for  adequate  defense 
of  the  Nation  and  other  etsentlal  govern- 
mental services  to  the  public  may  continue 
to  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpaying  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas  In  free,  competitive  enterprise 
the  Individual  worker,  supervisor,  executive, 
and  the  business  with  which  they  are  em- 
ployed must  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
productivity   to   compete   successfully;    and 

Whereas  the  taxpaying  citizen  can  right- 
fully expect  an  equally  high  standard  of 
productivity,  economy,  and  efficiency  in  all 
Government  operations  as  the  taxpayer  him- 
self Is  required  to  meet  In  his  own  work: 
Now,. therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress: 

That  efforts  of  the  Executive  to  Increase 
Government  economy  and  efllclent  service  to 
the  public  through  the  development  and  use 
of  effective,  reasonable,  and  fair  productivity 
standards  should  be  maintained  and  that 
such  standards  be  extended  and  applied  to 
as  many  Federal  activities  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 


HON.   ERNESTO  RAMOS  ANTONINI 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
mourning  the  death  of  Its  very  able 
speaker  of  the  Puerto  Rico  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  late  Ernesto  Ramos  An- 
tonini.  who  departed  from  us  suddenly 
yesterday  afternoon. 

His  passing  leaves  a  great  void  that 
will  be  most  difficult  to  fill,  for  he  was 
a  noble  patriot,  a  formidable  leader,  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  that 
Puerto  Rico  ever  produced.  With  his 
boundless  energy  and  brilliant  mind,  Mr. 
Ramos  Antonini  was  a  devoted  and  ef- 
fective public  servant,  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  people  and  in  democracy. 
He  was  my  friend,  a  fine  person,  and  a 
courageous  crusader  for  what  he  believed 
was  right. 

Mr.  Ramos  Antonini  served  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  with  dedication  and  emi- 
nent distinction,  having  been  elected  to 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1932  and 
having  served  continuously  since  1940, 
during  which  time  he  served  ably  as  ma- 
jority leader  and  as  the  speaker.  He 
held  the  latter  post  from  1948  to  the 
present  time.  In  addition,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico  1951-52,  where  his 
contributions  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  judiciary  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  will  always 
stand  as  his  monument. 

While  his  strong  and  persuasive  voice 
has  been  stilled,  the  spirit  of  Ernesto 
Ramos  Antonini  will  live  on  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  his  example  through  a  critical 
period  in  our  development  will  continue 
to  inspire  the  Puerto  Rican  people  to- 
ward ever  greater  achievement  in  the 
principles  of  economic  and  political  ad- 
vancement within  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  saddened  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Ernesto  Ramos  Antonini,  the 
late  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  I  want  to  join  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Resident  Commission- 
er from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Honorable  Antonio  Fern6s- 
IsERN.  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Ernesto  Ramos  Antonini.  He  was  a 
great  speaker  and  a  brilliant  leader 
who  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  island. 
Puerto  Rico  has  sustained  a  great  loss, 
and  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  the  late  speaker  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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T^X  REDUCTION  AND  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

,Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mi-.  Speaker. 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  is  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  relation  of  taxation 
to  our  economic  growth.  The  President 
plans  to  send  to  Congress  a  program  of 
tax  reduction  and  tax  reform.  There  Is 
widespread  agreement  that  some  form 
of  tax  reduction  is  vitally  necessary. 
There  is  also  general  agreement  that  tax 
reform  is  long  overdue.  Within  this 
area  of  agreement,  however,  there  are 
different  views  as  to  what  kind  of  tax 
cut  and  reforms  are  best  suited  to  aid  the 
economy. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  kind  of  tax  relief  which  not  only 
will  have  immediate  effects  on  our  econ- 
omy, but  will  also  be  equitable.  This 
proposal  should  be  incorpwrated  in  the 
general  program  of  tax  reUef  and  tax 
reform. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  from  the  present 
$600  to  $1,000.  effective  January  1.  1963. 
I  propose  this  increase  for  two  inter- 
related reasons.  First,  $600  is  inade- 
quate in  terms  of  today's  cost  of  living. 
Second,  the  increase  in  personal  In- 
come tax  exemption  will  provide  a  much 
needed  stimulus  to  the  economy. 

The  exemption  has  t>een  at  $600  since 
1948.  Since  1948  the  overall  cost  of  liv- 
ing index  has  increased  26.5  percent. 
The  price  of  food  has  risen  17  percent; 
rent  has  increased  44  percent;  gas  and 
electricity  26  percent;  transportation  48 
percent;  and  the  cost  of  medical  care  is 
63  percent  more  than  it  was  in  1948.  In 
spite  of  the  substantial  increase  in  these 
necessary  expenses  the  personal  income 
tax  exemption  has  remained  at  $600. 

An  increase  in  the  personal  income  tax 
exemption  will  increase  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  by  putting  more  money 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  need  it  most, 
■nils  is  a  measure  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  the  low  and  moderate  income  groups 
which  will  Iseneflt  the  most. 

The  $400  difference  in  exemption  will 
give  greater  tax  relief  proportionately  to 
a  tow  income  taxpayer  than  to  a  high 
income  taxpayer.  For  example,  suppose 
taxpayer  A  has  a  taxable  income  of 
$1,000  and  taxpayer  B  has  a  taxable  in- 
come of  $50,000.  A  Is  taxed  at  a  rate  of 
20  percent.  B  at  a  rate  of  72  percent— as- 
suming neither  A  nor  B  has  depend- 
ents— an  increase  in  the  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,000  wiU  save  A  $80  or  40  per- 
cent of  his  tax.  It  will  save  B  $288  or 
1  percent  of  his  tax. 

Tax  relief  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come taxpayers  is  needed  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  Business  expansion  and 
investment  will  follow  increased  con- 
sumer demand.  Maximum  impact  from 
tax  reduction  occurs  in  the  lower  income 
brackets  where  the  marginal  propensity 
to  consume  Is  close  to  100  percent.  If, 
as  some  economists  have  estimated,  gross 
national  product  is  falling  short  of  rea- 
sonably full  employment  by  about  $30  to 
$40  billion,  then  a  tax  cut  of  perhaps  $10 


billion  concentrated  in  the  lower  brack- 
ets might  well  increase  gross  national 
product  by  $25  to  $30  billion  through  the 
multiplier  effects  of  repeated  respendlng. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  hope  that  the  administration 
will  include  an  increase  in  personal  in- 
come tax  exemptions  as  part  of  the  over- 
all tax  program  for  this  year. 


SOU!  H  GATE  CITY  COUNCIL.  SOUTH 
GATE  KIWANIS  CLUB.  SOUTH 
GATE  REPUBLICAN  WOMEN'S 
CLUB  SUPPORT  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVriTES 
AND  SENATE  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  on 
yesterday  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  an- 
nounced to  the  House  that  there  were 
a  nimiber  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  had  planned  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  House  rules  that  would  under- 
take to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conmait- 
tee  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
but  that  on  account  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  then  existing,  their  resolution 
for  this  purpose  would  be  presented  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee  at  an  early 
date  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WALTia],  had  already 
agreed  with  him  that  he  would  join  in 
the  request  of  the  group  that  their  reso- 
lution be  heard  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
present  to  the  House  three  of  the  many 
communications  which  I  have  recently 
received  on  the  announced  Intention  of 
the  Communist  Party  to  imdertake  to 
have  congressional  support  sufficient  in 
this  session  of  Congress  to  abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities of  which  I  have  been  a  member 
now  for  about  15  years,  upon  which  com- 
mittee I  accepted  member  appointment 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Raybum,  and  his  Democrat  asso- 
ciates in  the  House  at  that  time. 

So  I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  present 
the  resolution  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
the  city  of  South  Gate  adopted  January 
3,  1963,  which  city,  by  the  way.  is  the 
city  of  my  residence.  Said  resolution 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  proud  to  present 
the  resolution  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  South  Gate  adopted  on  December 
17.  1962. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  present  the  resolution  by  the  South 
Gate  Republican  Women's  Club  Fed- 
erated of  the  city  of  South  Gate  dated 
December  17, 1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  granting  that  according 
to  the  announced  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentlemai.   from   California 


FMr.  Roosevelt]  that  the  purport  of  his 
proposed  resolution  be  heard  before  th« 
Rules  Conmiittee  may  only  go  to  the 
point  and  extent  of  asking  transfer  of 
the  present  work  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  Committee  Chairman  Walteb  has 
made  it  clear  that  while  he  felt  it  appro- 
priate to  cooperate  to  the  end  that  the 
announced  resolution  should  have  its 
hearing  t>efore  the  Rules  Committee,  he 
was  and  is  opposed  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Roosevelt-and-associates  resolution. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  make  crys- 
tal clear  at  this  date,  is  that  I  believe  the 
incontrovertible  evidence  shows  that  for 
several  years  last  past,  the  Commtmist 
Party  in  the  United  States  and  many  of 
its  avowed  followers  have  sponsored  and 
financed  and  tirelessly  worked  through- 
out our  Nation  to  their  purpose  and  de- 
termination to  abolish  or  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Communica- 
tions received  by  myself  and  those  re- 
ceived by  many  Members  of  this  House 
in  the  last  30  days  are  concrete  evidence 
of  this  fact'  together  with  other  evident 
activity  by  persons  in  Washington  lobby- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  the  House  com- 
mittee since  the  opening  of  this  88th 
Congress.  I  have  heard  say,  that  these 
Communists  and  their  followers  have 
concluded  that  for  the  present,  they 
would  again  prove  unsuccessful  and  fail 
in  their  longtime-standing  intention  to 
have  the  committee  abolished, 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  asked  \^  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  this  great 
legislative  body  as  to  my  position  on  the 
proposed  move  to  transfer  the  duties 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  present  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  ActlvltieB  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  wish 
to  publicly  state  that  I  am  dead  sure 
that  the  Communists,  having  again 
failed  to  gain  sufficient  siypport  in  Con- 
gress to  abolish  the  House  conamlttee,  will 
no  doubt  dance  in  glee  at  any  action 
whatsoever  in  the  U.S.  Congress  through 
any  of  its  Members,  or  any  of  its  commit- 
tees, which  win  in  any  way  discredit  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  its  work  of  many  years  dura- 
tion, or  which  will  lessen  the  extent  of 
or  emphasis  upon  the  work  which  has 
been  and  Is  presently  being  effectively 
accomplished  by  the  House  committee 
and  its  able  staff.  However,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  think  it  is  well  that  the 
basic  issue  involved  in  the  Roosevelt  and 
associates  resolution  to  be  submitted  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  these  remarlts, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  own 
distinguished  self  and  other  Members  of 
this  body,  to  the  fact  that  on  January 
9  I  filed  H.R.  475  which  is  a  bill  designed 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide  penalties 
for  becoming  or  remaining  a  member  of 
Commimist-action  or  Communist-front 
organizations,  and  further  advise  you 
that  this  bill  was  referred  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  this  bill,  therefore.  Is  to  out- 
law the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States.  Mr,  Speaker,  since  the  Supreme 
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Court  has  over  a  year  ago  declared  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  and  always  has  been  part  of  an 
tntemaUonal  controversy  emanating 
from  a  foreign  soil.  I  think  there  la^ao 
question  but  that  the  Congress  has  the 
legal  right  and  duty  to  outlaw  such  con- 
spiracy. This  Is  the  intent  of  my  bill  and 
I  will  have  more  to  say  about  it  shortly. 

RXSOLtmON  OF  THX  KlWANIS  Club  or  SOtTTH 

Gate,  Calit. 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  have  been  hereto- 
fore established  by  the  Congress  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting our  national  security  against  the 
threat  of  communism:  and 

Whereas  since  their  Inception  said  com- 
mittees have  worked  tirelessly  to  discover 
and  destroy  subversive  elements  In  our  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  certain  attempts 
are  being  made  to  discredit  and  destr^ 
these  committees:  Now,  therefore,  the  Kl- 
wanls  Club  of  South  Gate,  Calif.,  does  hereby 
resolve,  declare,  determine,  and  find  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Klwanls  Club  of  South  Gate,  Calif., 
does  hereby  declare  Its  support  of  said  com- 
mittees and  does  hereby  request  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  Senate  to 
support  the  continuance  of  such  committees 
and  to  urge  them  to  continue  their  vital 
activities. 

Passed,  approved,  and  adopted  this  3d  day 
of  January  1963. 

Leonakd  H.  Woodaro, 

President. 

Resolution  2533  or  the  Cm  Council  of  the 
Cmr  of  Soutb  Gate,  Calif. 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlean  Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  have  been  heretofore 
established  by  the  Congress  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing our  national  security  against  the  threat 
of  commimlsm;  and 

Whereas  since  their  Inception  said  com- 
idlttees  have  worked  tirelessly  to  discover 
and  destroy  subversive  elements  In  our  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  certain  attempts 
are  being  made  to  discredit  and  destroy  these 
committees:  Now,  therefore,  the  City  Coun- 
cU  of  the  City  of  South  Gate,  Calif.,  does 
hereby  resolve,  declare,  determine,  and  find 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  City  CoimcU  of  the  City  of 
South  Gate,  Calif.,  does  hereby  declare  Its 
suppcnrt  of  said  committees  and  does  hereby 
request  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Senate  to  support  the  continuance  of  such 
committees  and  to  urge  them  to  continue 
their  vital  acUvltles. 

8mc.  2.  That  the  city  clerk  shall  certify  to 
the  passage  and  adoption  of  this  resolution; 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  entered  In  the 
book  of  original  resolutions  of  said  city; 
shall  make  a  minute  of  the  passage  and 
adoption  thereof  in  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  city  council  meeting  at 
which  the  same  is  passed  and  adopted;  and 
shall  forward  certified  copies  thereof  to  the 
city's  representatives  In  the  Federal  and 
State  Legislatures,  League  of  California 
Cities,  and  to  Mr.  Floyd  Wakefield,  chairman, 
Americanism  for  South  Gate  Committee. 

Passed,  approved,  and  adopted  this  17th 
day  of  December  1962. 

Leland  R.  Weaves, 
Mayor   of   the   City    of   South    Gate, 
Calif. 

Attest: 

DoaoTHT  McGaffet, 
City  Clerk  of  the  City  of  South  Gate. 
Calif. 
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State  of  Califosnia, 
Countt  of  Los  Angeles, 

CiTT  OF  South  Gate. 
I,  Dorothy  McOaffey,  city  clerk  of  the  city 
of  South  Gate.  Calif.,  do  hsreby  certify  that 
tbe  whole  number  of  members  of  tbe  city 
councU  of  said  city  is  five;  that  the  fore- 
going resolution  being  Resolution  2633,  was 
duly  passed  and  adopted  by  the  said  city 
council,  approved  and  signed  by  the  mayor 
of  said  city,  and  attested  by  the  city  clerk 
of  said  city,  all  at  an  adJo\irned  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  said  councU  held  on  the  17th  day 
of  December  1962  and  that  the  same  was  so 
passed  and  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Ayes:      Counciimen      Dellmann.      Sawyer. 
Hardy,  Henvllle,  Weaver. 
Noes:  Counciimen,  none. 
Absent:  Counciimen,  none. 
Not  voting:  Counciimen,  none. 
Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  city 
this  17th  day  of  December  1962. 
Dorothy  McGaffey. 

City  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  South  Gate,  Calif. 
I,  Dorothy  McGaffey,  city  clerk  of  the  city 
of  South  Gate,  Calif.,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy 
of  original  Resolution  2533  on  file  in  my  of- 
fice.   Dated  this  28th  day  of  December  1962. 
(seal]  Dorothy    McGaffey. 

City  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  South  Gate,  Calif. 


Resolution  of  South  Gate  Republican 
Women's  Club  Federated 
To  the  Honorable  Clyde  Doyle: 

Whereas  a  report  read  before  the  South 
Gete  Republican  Women's  Club  Federated 
on  December  14.  1962.  which  stated  that  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S-A.,  acting  on  orders 
from  Moscow,  have  Intensified  their  efforts 
to  abolish  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  when  Congress  con- 
venes in  January  1963;   and 

Whereas  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  has 
been  declared  subversive  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  is  a  threat  to  the  seciu-ity  and 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation:  Be  it  there- 
fore 

Resolved.  That  the  South  Gate  Republi- 
can Women's  Club  Federated  believes  in  or- 
der to  keep  America  a  free  nation,  under 
God.  it  is  ovir  duty  to  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subconunlttee; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  we  remind  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  their  duty  to  up- 
hold and  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  keep  in  trust  our 
American  heritage  which  was  bought  with 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  by  men  who  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives  and  fortunes  that 
America  would  forever  remain  free  under 
God. 

Gladys   G.   Blondin. 

President. 
ViRCiNiA  L.  Black. 
*  Secretary. 

TIMING  OP  WORK  PERFORMANCE 
OF  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    Its 
December  14,  1962,  pubUcation  "Wash- 


ington Report,"  the  National  Postal 
Union  expressed  very  adequately  the 
feeling  of  nearly  every  postal  employee 
with  respect  to  the  guidelines  distribu- 
tion system.  The  article  follows : 
Christmas  and  "Guidelines" 
As  the  Nation's  half-mlllton  postal  work- 
ers struggle  with  the  largest  volume  of  mail 
in  history,  postal  patrons  in  the  200  largest 
cities  should  know  delivery  of  their  mall  u 
being  slowed  by  an  extravagant,  wasteful 
personnel  procedure  titled  "Guldellneg," 
Through  this  time  wasting  operation,  postal 
officials  believe  they  can  achieve  efflciency 
and  Increased  productivity.  However,  un- 
der  this  program  emphasis  is  placed  on 
counting  and  weighing  the  mall  rather  than 
delivering  same. 

MEASUREMENT  SYSTEMS  TO  OTHER  AGENClffl 

According  to  Washington  Dally  News  Col- 
umnist John  Cramer,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  launched  a  new  project  to 
measure  Federal  employee  productivity 
Cramer  reported  "five  agencies — Treasury 
Federal  Aviation.  Interior.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  Post  Office — have  been  des- 
ignated to  cooperate  with  Budget  In  the 
project.  With  Budget  assistance,  each  will 
attempt  to  develop  productivity  measure- 
ment systems  suitable  to  its  own  programs, 
This  is  to  be  completed  no  later  than  March 
31." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  fully 
aware  of  the  Post  Office  Department's  work 
measurement  system  from  its  Inception  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1959.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Budget,  on  several  occasions,  was  asked 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Post  Office  and  Treasury,  to  sub- 
mit an  opinion  on  the  benefits  of  work 
measurement  system.  Budget  recommended 
continuation  of  the  program  with  less  em- 
phasis on  the  paper  work  involved. 

WORK   MEASUREMENT  SYSTEM  LOCAL  SURVEY  NO 
IMPROVEMENT 

When  the  new  postal  administration  took 
office  during  January  1961,  employee  union 
leaders  were  promised  individual  local  sur- 
veys of  all  offices  using  work  measurement 
systems  or  guidelines-  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping "proper  and  accurate  standards 
acceptable  to  management  and  employees." 
A  thorough  and  objective  Job  was  promised 
even  though  it  might  take  some  30  months 
to  complete. 

The  effect  of  such  surveys  in  several  local 
offices  are  now  evident.  For  instance.  In 
Baltimore.  Md.,  where  the  previous  unscien- 
tific standard,  requiring  distribution  of  four 
trays  of  mall  In  the  Incoming  section  an 
hour  had  provoked  considerable  criticism, 
the  new  standard  set  by  the  survey  team  is 
five  trays  of  mail  per  hour.  The  insttUlatlon 
of  new  standards  at  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
elicited  the  following  remark  from  President 
Jerry  Krajewskl,  hard-hitting  leader  of  the 
Milwaukee  Postal  Union: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  whole  program  will 
result  In  a  system  that  is  equally  as  bad  or 
worse  than  the  one  It  replaces.  The  survey, 
as  we  see  it,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
'  labor  to  meticulously  record  all  sorts  of  allied 
labor,  accurately  or  otherwise,  with  the  Im- 
pression that  it  woxild  benefit  the  distribu- 
tion clerk.  In  actual  practice,  the  benefici- 
ary happens  to  be  management  Itself  as  It 
can  now  take  credit  for  so-called  allied  labor 
associated  with  production." 

CONGRESSIONAL    SUPPORT    ESSENTIAL 

National  Postal  Union  resident  officers  have 
been  mandated  to  seek  elimination  ol 
"guidelines"  as  the  paramount  issue  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  State,  area 
and  local  unions  are  again  requested  to  make 
personal  contacts  with  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
facts  on  work  measurement  system.  The 
88th  Congress  will  reconvene  on  January  9, 


1963.  It  Is  essential  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress fully  understand  this  costly  procedure 
and  the  need  for  early  action  to  eliminate 
same. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  prevent  the  use  of  stopwatches  or  any 
other  system  designed  to  time  or  measure 
the  work  performance  of  a  postal  em- 
ployee. As  a  member  of  the  Post  OfQce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  who  is 
concerned  about  practices  such  as  this 
within  the  framework  of  our  Govern- 
ment, it  is  my  every  hope  and  wish  that 
legislation  to  eradicate  this  system  will 
be  given  an  early  hearing  so  that  an  ob- 
noxious practice  such  as  this  will  be 
abolished  completely. 
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THE    STRIKE     IN     THE     MARITIME 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  I  rise  for  the  first 
time  in  this  Congress  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  disastrous 
labor-management  relations  in  the 
maritime  industry  which  presently  create 
a  17-day-old  strike — as  of  Wednesday, 
January  9,  1963— on  our  waterfront 
from  Maine  to  Texas.  As  chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
looked  into  labor-management  relations 
in  this  industry  several  years  ago,  and 
recently  again  last  year.  On  the  most 
recent  occasion,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
appearing  before  us,  pointed  out  that  of 
the  19  times  the  emergency  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  had  been  used, 
7  involved  the  shipping  industry;  4  of 
these  involved  east  coast  longshoremen 
and  3  strikes  by  seagoing  unions. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
to  me  that  while  our  committee  calls 
upon  Congress  to  enact  legislation  for 
the  salutary  effect  of  creating  a  more 
healthy,  modem  American  merchant 
marine,  much  of  these  efforts  will  re- 
main in  a  vwuum  unless  the  basic  labor 
problems  of  this  industry  are  reasonably 
and  promptly  resolved.  Work  stoppages, 
in  addition  to  weakening  investor  con- 
fidence in  the  private  maritime  industry, 
are  clearly  contrary  to  our  national  in- 
terest at  this  vital  time  in  our  country's 
history. 

Americans  have  reached  a  pathetic 
stage  in  their  development  when  union 
leadersi»are  unresponsive  to  requests  by 
the  President  for  ^ork  continuation  in 
hopes  that  a  solution  to  particular  ne- 
gotiations can  be  found. 

A  work  stoppage  across  more  than  half 
the  sep.  coast  flies  in  the  face  of  our  com- 
mitments abroad,  our  modernized  trade 
policy,  and  accentuates  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  which  are  threaten- 
ing the  very  sanctity  of  the  dollar.  With 
a  crying  need  for  our  country  to  become 
more  competitive  in  world  trade,  it  is 
impossible  that  labor  leaders  should 
make  such  demands  as  to  raise  the  prices 


of  American  commodities  abroad  to  the 
stage  where  we  are  made  far  less,  rather 
than  more  competitive  in  free  world 
markets. 

This  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
problem  now  is  ours  of  the  Congress. 
We  must  promptly,  in  the  pubUc  inter- 
est, provide  the  authority  to  the  admin- 
istration to  prevent  labor-management 
disturbances  grievously  affectmg  our 
shipping  and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  by  Lawrence 
C.  Gayle,  director  of  labor  relations  of 
the  New  Orleans  Shipping  Association, 
and  an  advertisement  of  Friday.  January 
4,  of  the  New  York  Shipping  Association 
which  detail  the  facts  involved  in  the 
current  longshore  strike  and  emphasizes 
some  of  its  implications,  follow: 

STATEMENT    BY    LAWRENCE    C.    GATLE 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware  of 
the  contract  negotiations  taking  place  since 
midsummer  between  the  New  Orleans  Steam- 
ship Association  and  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association. 

Youve  undoubtedly  read  how  the  two  fac- 
tions were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  a  new  contract  by  the  September  30 
deadline.  You  may  have  been  affected  by 
the  strike  which  followed.  And  so.  you 
were  probably  relieved  when  the  President 
Invoked  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  feeling  that 
this  would  solve  the  problem. 

Now.  you  undoubtedly  have  the  same 
question  In  your  mind  as  the  little  boy  who 
was  standing  near  a  gold  course  one  day. 
watching  a  duffer  try  to  get  out  of  a  sand 
tray.  The  duffer  had  flailed  away  at  the 
sand  for  a  full  5  minutes.  He  had  showered 
the  green  with  sand — but  to  no  avail. 

Finally,  the  little  boy  turned  to  his 
mother  who  was  watching  with  him.  and 
tugged  at  her  hand. 

"Mommy,-  he  said,  "hasn't  he  killed  it 
yet?" 

The  answer  to  the  question  then  Is  no,  we 
haven't  killed  our  problem,  we're  not  out 
of  the  trap.  Since  August  9.  when  the  first 
meeting  was  held,  we've  swung  hard  at  the 
ball.  But  the  ball— the  problem — Is  still 
biu-led  deep  In  the  trap.  We've  strewn  a  lot 
of  sand.     But  we're  not  yet  on  the  green. 

And,  unless  labor  leadership  faces  up  to 
economic  reality,  it's  going  to  be  a  long  time 
before  we  get  on  the  green,  with  a  mutually 
agreeable  contract. 

Briefly.  I  want  to  tell  you  where  we've 
been  and  where  we  stand  now.  If  my  crystal 
ball  were  In  good  working  order.  I  might 
be  able  to  tell  you  where  we're  going.  But 
right  now.  that  crystal  ball  Is  cloudy.  It's 
cloudy  because  labor  has  shown  no  inclina- 
tion— from  the  very  first  day  contract  nego- 
tiations began — to  remove  the  clouds. 

The  parties  agreed  to  their  first  meeting 
on  August  9,  at  which  time  the  unions  had 
indicated  they  would  present  their  demands. 
But  these  demands  were  not  presented,  as 
had  been  promised. 

All  we  heard  was  much  speech  making. 
But  no  demands.  As  the  meeting  was  con- 
cluding. I  expressed  management's  grave 
concern  and  disappointment  over  this  de- 
velopment. Further.  I  urged  the  unions  to 
submit  their  demands  quickly,  in  order  that 
a  new  contract  could  be  completed  before 
the  September  30  deadline. 

The  union  proposal  was  finally  submitted 
on  Augxist  17.  After  careful  consideration, 
members  of  the  Steamship  Association  con- 
cluded that  the  demands  were  entirely  im- 
practical, both  from  economic  and  opera- 
tional standpoints  of  the  industry.  In  a 
moment  111  tell  you  why. 

But  we  wanted  the  unions  to  begin  bar- 
gaining. We  therefore  submitted  a  counter- 
proposal  on   August  29.   Just    12    days   after 


the  union  denaands  were  made.  We  offered 
them  a  27  cents  per  man-hour  money  pack- 
age, to  be  spread  over  a  3-year  period.  Ill 
show  yoxL  in  a  moment,  why  this  Is  a 
reasonable,    realistic    offer. 

The  unions  delayed  3  weeks  before  re- 
questing further  clarification  on  this  rela- 
tively simple  management  proi>06al.  We 
Immediately  provided  this  clarification  on 
September  20. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  September  27  the 
unions  rejected  the  association's  proposal. 
Further,  they  refused  to  bargain  on  any 
points  or  to  withdraw  or  modify  any  of 
their  own  demands.  We  left  the  door  open 
for  them  to  come  back  with  another  pro- 
posal.    It  has  never  been  received. 

The  unions  struck  on  October  1  and 
ended  their  walkout  5  days  later  with  the 
invocation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Follow- 
ing this,  the  union  took  no  steps  to  begin 
bargaining.  And  so  the  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation tried  again.  We  filed  charges  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  No- 
vember 1  against  the  ILA  locals  for  refusing 
to  bargain.  These  charges  were  filed  be- 
cause it  had  now  become  apparent  that  the 
local  certified  union  representatives  had  no 
Intention  of  bargaining  on  a  local  basis. 
Their  efforts  were  being  directly  controlled 
by  the  International  In  New  York  and  they 
had  no  intention  of  trying  to  work  out  a 
New  Orleans  agreement,  unless  permitted  to 
do  so  by  their  New  York  officers.  But.  un- 
der the  law.  they  are  required  to  bargain 
locally. 

Following  the  filing  of  these  charges,  the 
unions  agreed  to  meet.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  on  November  14  with  the  assistant 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
ConcUlatlon  Service,  Mr.  S.  I.  Schlossberg, 
in  attendance.  After  this  meeting,  Mr. 
Schlossberg  urged  the  asseoclation  to  with- 
draw the  NLRB  charges  on  the  grounds 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  action  would  help 
assure  genuine  bargaining.  The  association 
withdrew  its  charges  without  prejudice. 

On  November  16  the  parties  met  and 
agreed  to  review  the  expired  agreement,  to 
determine  the  points  which  were  mutually 
agreeable  or  controversial.  Following  this, 
a  second  meeting  was  set  by  the  Mediation 
Service  for  November  26.  But  this  was  post- 
poned untU  November  30  at  the  request  of 
the  unions  to  accommodate  other  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  union  representa- 
tives. 

At  the  November  30  meeting,  the  parties 
continued  to  review  the  contract.  But  the 
story  was  the  same.  The  union  refused  to 
bargain  on  any  major  operational  matters, 
scorned  the  association's  offer,  and  Instead 
adopted  a  frivolous  attitude  toward  the 
entire  problem. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
management  is  required  to  submit  a  last 
offer  to  the  unions  by  the  60th  day  of  the 
so-day  cooling-off  period.  This  offer  is  then 
voted  on  by  the  entire  union  membership  in 
an  election  under  the  NLRB  supervision. 

The  60th  day  would  have  been  December  3. 
But  at  the  meeting  on  November  30,  It  be- 
came readily  apparent  that  the  attitude  of 
the  union  delegates  was  unchanged.  There 
was  absolutely  no  vsllllngness  to  work  to- 
ward a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement. 
And  so  we  submitted  our  last  offer  at  this 
meeting — 3  days  ahead  of  time. 

I  apologize  If  I  have  been  tedious  In  re- 
counting these  events,  but  I  felt  It  would 
impart  to  you  a  better  feeling  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  these  negotiations  have  been 
conducted. 

Now  where  do  we  stand  at  the  present 
time? 

The  last  offer  by  the  association  has 
been  made.  Both  Alfred  Chittenden  and 
Clarence  Henry,  the  presidents  of  the  ILA 
locals,  have  said  already  that  they  will  rec- 
ommend to  their  membership  that  this  offer 
be  refused. 
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Tbe  vote  on  this  offer  is  scheduled  for  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday — ^December  17  and  18. 
If  It  Is  either  accepted  or  rejected,  we  have 
5  days  left  to  reach  an  agreement  before  the 
Federal  Injunction  expires.  If  an  agreement 
Is  not  reached  by  midnight,  December  23, 
then  the  union  has  two  choices.  It  can  con- 
tinue to  work  under  the  old  contract,  while 
the  parties  endeavor  to  bammer  out  a  new 
one,  or.  It  can  go  out  on  strike  again. 

And  this  time,  the  President  cannot  re- 
sort to  the  ii^Junctlve  powers  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  again.  Under  that  law,  this 
power  Is  available  once — and  once  only.  If 
tbe  union  strikes  on  December  23,  It  would 
bring  on  a  national  calamity  as  the  wheels 
of  the  country's  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and 
guU  coasts  come  to  a  stop,  with  the  result- 
ing effect  on  U.S.  foreign  commerce. 

TTnlons,  sooner  or  later,  must  face  the 
reality  that  management  has  fsu;ed.  This 
Industry,  like  many  others,  is  facing  the 
crisis  brought  on  by  steadily  rising  wage 
costs  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
productivity  or  income. 

Now,  we  have 'reached  the  point  where 
we  can  no  longer  afford  exorbitant  wage 
Increases.  And  realistically,  you  people  in 
the  audience — and  the  businesses  and  com- 
panies you  represent — can't  afford  them 
either. 

I  must  emphasize  here  that  it's  not  only 
the  future  of  the  stefunshlp  Industry  that's 
at  stake  in  these  present  negotiations,  it's 
yours,  too.  For  any  extraordinary  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  oceangoing  conunerce  has  a 
direct  effect  on  50  to  70  percent  of  businesses 
and  industries  in  this  area  and  an  indirect 
effect  on  every  one  of  them. 

Hie  reasons  are  many  and  complex.  To 
try  and  explain  all  of  them  would  tax  your 
tlme  and  patience.  But  Just  think  for  a 
moment.  Exorbitant  Increases  In  wages 
mean  exorbitant  increases  in  costs  of  op- 
erations. If  the  steamship  industry  retreats 
from  ite  present  stand,  and  grants  labor's 
exorbitant  denuinds,  then  sooner  or  later, 
the  industry  w^U  have  to  seek  Increased 
freight  rates  or  face  financial  collapse. 

Did  I  hear  a  moan  from  the  freight  for- 
warders when  I  mentioned  Increased  rates? 
Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive if  we  retreat. 

Did  I  hear  an  anguished  cry  from  the 
manufacturer  struggling  to  compete  for 
oversea  markets?  I  know  that  steadily  ris- 
ing labor  costs  have  already  forced  the  prices 
of  your  products  up.  In  some  cases,  indus- 
tries In  this  country  have  all  but  priced 
themselves  out  of  foreign  markets  becaiise 
of  this.  Increased  freight  rates  would  only 
make  it  more  impossible  for  you  to  com- 
pete overseas. 

And  so,  yo\ir  indiistry  becomes  limited  to 
the  UjB.  market  only.  But  you  find 
the  demand  Isnt  there.  And  your  only  al- 
ternative is  to  reduce  production.  Others 
do  the  san\e.  Thus,  the  economic  ball  starts 
rolling  down  the  hill,  faster  and  faster, 
gathering  momentum  until  it  spins  toward 
economic  chaos. 

Do  I  present  a  bleak  plct\ire?  I  Intended 
to,  for  it's  Just  that  bleak.  But,  you  ask. 
How  exorbitant  are  union  demands?  Per- 
haps you're  magnifying  them. 

Well  let  me  warn  you  first  not  to  misin- 
terpret what  I'm  going  to  tell  you. 

Actually,  we  don't  know,  positively,  how 
exorbitant  they  really  are.  We've  tried 
vainly  since  they  were  first  made  on  August 
17  to  compute  them  accurately.  But  some 
of  them  are  so  wild  that  we  can't  put  a 
price  on  them  without  operating  experience. 

But.  based  on  the  best  costs  we  can  ar- 
rive at  which  can  be  computed,  we  estimate 
that — if  granted — they  woiild  amount  to  an 
Increase  of  a  minimum  of  150  percent  in 
labor  costs  over  presently  existing  ones. 

To  Illustrate,  the  industry  paid  dockwork- 
ers  in  New  Orleans  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion In  wages  and  fringe  benefits  last  year. 


Based  on  union  demands,  the  industry  would 
have  to  Increase  this  payroll  by  a  mlnlmvun 
of  $46  million  annually. 

That  would  bring  dockwork  labor  costs 
in  the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  at  least  $75 
million  annually  and  that  doesn't  count  the 
cost  of  insurance  and  taxes  that  also  have 
to  be  paid. 

Tbe  industry  cannot  afford  this.  It  would 
cause  the  economic  collapse  of  every  com- 
pany. That's  why  I  told  you  before — and  I 
say  again — the  future  of  this  Industry  Is  at 
stake  in  these  present  negotiations,  and  the 
economic  future  of  this  country  in  foreign 
trade  is  at  stake  as  well. 

In  essence,  the  union  demands  would — 

1.  Impose  extraordinary  cost  Increases  that 
are  neither  Justified  nor  reasonable. 

2.  Lead  to  Increased  featherbeddlng  in  the 
handling  of  cargo. 

3.  Imf>oee  more  bonds  on  management's 
fundamental  right  to  utilize  manpower  most 
efHclently,  thus  causing  rapid  declines  In 
productivity. 

4.  Assess  outlandish  penalties  on  manage- 
ment efforts  to  Improve  service  through  use 
of  modern  methods  of  handling  cargo. 

5.  Expand  pension,  welfare,  vacation,  and 
paid  holiday  plans  beyond  all  reason. 

Let  me  take  one  of  the  demands  to  il- 
lustrate what  effect  it  would  have  on  costs — 
the  union  demand  for  8  hours'  pay  for  6 
hours'  work.  (Incidentally,  this  demand 
didn't  say  "8  hours'  pay  for  6  hours'  work" 
at  the  current  New  Orleans  rate  of  $2.96  per 
hour  or  $23.68  per  day.  They  ask  for  $24.16 
per  day — the  rate  paid  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ports.  Remember,  I  mentioned  that  influ- 
ence earlier.) 

Nevertheless,  comparing  the  union's  de- 
mands with  existing  basic  rates,  the  costs 
would  look  like  this: 


Pres^Tit 
rate  per 
hour  (In- 
cludiiiR 
fringe; 


Basic  time 

Time  and  a  half. . 
Double  time 


$3.44 
4.92 
6.40 


Union 

deoian'l 

per  hour 

{iiicludiiiE 

frlDgcj 


K  SI 
6.53 
8.56 


Increa.'se 

pr  hour 

Uncluiiing 

frill  gf) 


J1.07 
1.61 
2.16 


This,  In  Itself,  Is  substantial.  But,  be- 
cause of  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  in- 
dustry, it's  far  more  damaging  than  this 
would  appear. 

As  you  know,  we  require  24-hour-per-day 
cargo  handling  operations.  Usually,  you 
think  of  time  and  a  half  or  overtime  being 
paid  after  an  individual  has  worked  8  hoiffs 
in  a  day  or  40  hoxirs  In  a  week.  But  In  our 
industry  that  doesn't  hold  true.  Any  hour 
worked  after  5  p.m.  and  before  8  a.m.  on 
weekdays  and  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Is  paid  at  the  time-and-a-half  rate — no  mat- 
ter if  the  individual  hasn't  worked  a  single 
straight  time  hoxu:. 

Under  this  demand  of  8  hours'  pay  for  6 
hoxu-s  worked,  the  time-and-a-half  rate 
woxild  go  Into  effect  at  3  p.m.  In  the  after- 
noon instead  of  5  p.m.  Sunday  rates  would 
Jump  to  double  time,  rather  than  present 
time  and   a  half. 

A  recent  study  we  made  shows  that  at  the 
present  time,  35.5  percent  of  the  hours  were 
worked  at  time  and  a  half.  64  percent  at 
straight  time,  and  half  a  percent  at  double 
time.  But  under  this  demand,  our  Industry 
would  work  51  percent  of  its  time  at  at  least 
the  time-and-a-half  rate.  And  part  of  that 
51  percent  would  be  at  the  double-time  rate. 

Converting  to  dollars,  this  demand  alone 
would  Increase  the  annual  costs  by  $17  mil- 
lion. 

Other  demands  are  Just  as  staggering.  For 
Instance,  the  unions  are  demanding  further 
featherbeddlng.  by  Increasing  the  size  of 
gangs  handling  general  cargo  from  a  mini- 
mvun  of  18  to  20  men,  and  those  handling 
bulk  cargo  from  10  to  14  men.    They  would 


Impose  unnecessarily  low  limits  on  loads 
moved  mechanically,  thus  requiring  more 
loads  for  a  given  cargo  and  unnecessarily  in- 
creasing  the  time  required  to  work  such 
cargo. 

They  would  penalise  management  efforts 
to  improve  cargo  handling  methods  by  as- 
sessing extra  fees  for  loading  or  discharging 
cargoes  moving  on  pallets  or  In  containers. 
They  would  tax  bulk  cargoes — like  grain. 

Some  of  these  assessments  would  include: 
$1.50  per  ton  for  all  cargo  moving  In  con- 
tainers under  17  feet  In  length;  $2  per  ton 
for  cargo  in  containers  17  to  34  feet:  $3  per 
ton  for  cargo  in  containers  above  34  leet; 
$1.50  per  ton  for  cargo  banded  before  coming 
on  the  docks;  $1.50  per  ton  for  cargo  pallet- 
ized or  glued  before  coming  on  docks;  |l  per 
ton  for  cargo  banded  on  docks  and  shipped  as 
units:  $1  per  ton  for  cargo  palletized  on  docks 
and  shipped  as  units;  $1.50  per  ton  for  heavy 
lifts  up  to  10,000  pounds;  $2  per  ton  for 
hea^-y  lifts  10,000  to  20,000  pounds;  $3  per 
ton  for  heavy  lifts  above  that  weight;  $1  per 
ton  for  loading  or  discharging  grains,  fer- 
tilizers, soybeans,  etc.;  $1.50  per  ton  for  ore, 
scrap  iron,  and  similar  products;  $1.50  per 
ton  for  sugar;  and  $1.50  per  ton  for  all  other 
bulk  cargo. 

In  other  words,  as  our  Industry  develops 
ways  to  provide  better,  faster  service,  we 
have  to  pay  a  penalty  to  the  unions  to  do  It. 
Thus,  any  savings  that  we  might  effect  would 
be  dissipated  immediately. 

And,  mind  you.  we're  not  causing  anyone 
to  work  any  harder  or  take  any  greater  risks 
by  using  these  methods. 

By  now,  I  think  you  have  an  Idea  of  the 
imreasonableness  of  the  imlon  demands.  I 
haven't  gone  Into  all  of  them,  but  cer- 
tainly this  should  be  sufficient  to  Ulvistrate 
my  point. 

The  association  Is  convinced  that  the 
unions  must  agree  on  a  reasonable  wage 
rate  and  work  with  the  industry  toward 
greater  flexibility  in  work  rules.  Only  in 
this  way  can  our  industry  survive  and  the 
public  welfare  be  protected. 

To  try  and  reach  this  goal,  the  associa- 
tion has  offered  the  unions  a  27-cent-per- 
man-hour  wage  increase  spread  over  a  3 -year 
period.  This  would  amount  to  a  9.1-percent 
increase,  adding  $3  million  annually  to  the 
present  waterfront  payroll,  and  bring  the 
basic  per  man-hour  rate,  including  fringe 
benefits,  to  $3.71.  All  work  performed  be- 
tween 5  pjn.  and  8  ajn.  would  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $5.32.  And  remember,  I  pointed 
out  earlier  that  35  percent  of  all  hours 
worked  are  at  the  time-and-a-half  rate  of 
$5.32.  Incidentally,  this  rate  does  not  in- 
clude the  differential  dock  workers  are 
already  receiving  for  handling  many  special 
cargoes  moving  through  the  port. 

The  association  has  fiu-ther  proposed  the 
elimination  of  featherbeddlng  in  grain  gangs. 
Efficient,  economical  size  grain  gangs  would 
neither  Impose  extra  workloads  on  Indi- 
viduals nor  displace  the  present  permanent 
work  force.  Such  a  move  would  place  the 
port  In  a  more  competitive  position,  and, 
by  stimulating  more  grain  shipments, 
actually  increase  the  number  of  available 
Jobs. 

The  labor  force  in  other  ports  work  in 
Inclement  weather,  fully  protected  from  the 
elements  by  necessary  shelter.  Yet,  here  In 
New  Orleans,  despite  management  willing- 
ness to  provide  complete  protection,  work 
halts  completely  during  periods  of  rain,  even 
when  the  men  are  sheltered,  and  workers 
draw  the  full  rate  of  pay. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  major  problems 
we  have  Is  determining  what  is  rain.  Now, 
we've  reached  the  point  that  one  drop  In  a 
puddle  of  water  Is  sufficient  to  cause  work 
to  halt.  Again,  In  an  effort  to  maintain 
New  Orleans'  competitive  position,  the  as- 
sociation has  proposed  that  standby  time 
for  rain  be  established  at  one-half  the  ex- 
isting rate. 
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The  unions  are  demanding  that  we  elimi- 
nate the  grievance  and  arbitration  machin- 
ery established  3  years  ago.  This  we  refuse 
to  do.  This  machinery  assures  union  mem- 
bers and  management  representatives  that 
all  disagreements  as  to  good  faith  in  keeping 
the  contract  can  be  settled  quickly  and 
any  wrongs  corrected  without  resorting  to 
wildcat  strikes  which  plagued  the  Industry 
previously.     ^ 

In  these  la(»-few  minutes,  I  want  to  show 
you  some  charts  |  not  printed  In  the  Record  J 
that  give  a  broad  picture  of  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  shipping  Industry  and  why 
we  have  been  forced  to  take  otir  present 
position.  They  are  the  result  of  research 
and  analysis  done  prior  to  and  during  the 
current  negotiations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  association  are  firmly  convinced 
that  there  can  be  no  retreat.  We  must  main- 
tain reasonable  wage  rates.  We  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  manpower  more 
efficiently.  We  must  be  able  to  Install  more 
modern  methods  of  cargo  handling  without 
paying  a  penalty.  Only  in  this  way  can 
management  fulfill  Its  obligations  to  Its  em- 
ployees. Its  stockholders.  Its  customers,  and 
to  the  general  public. 


[Prom  th«  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Jan  4, 1963] 

The  Strikx  That  Perils  the  Nation 
The  Issues  Involved  In  the  longshoremen's 
strike  that  has  paralyzed  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coast  ports  are  of  serious  concern  to  every- 
one because  they  Involve  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  entire  country. 

They  are  so  serious  that  President  Ken- 
nedy personally  made  proposals  to  avoid  the 
impasse  by  continuing  work  while  the  issues 
were  studied  and  a  contract  negotiated. 

The  employers  readily  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations — the  leaders  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
(ILA)   rejected  them  out  of  hand. 

A    $300-Mn.LION    ADDED    BTTRDDT 

Think  what  will  happen  to  our  foreign- 
trade — the  Jobs  it  supports,  the  new  Jobs  it 
can  create — if  the  cost  of  loading  and  un- 
loading ships  from  Maine  to  Texas  Is  in- 
creased by  $300  million  a  year? 

Yet  that  would  be  the  additional  cost  if 
the  demands  submitted  by  the  ILA  were  to 
be  accepted. 

Obviously,  if  this  additional  assessment 
were  to  be  levied  on  the  steamship  indus- 
try the  increase,  of  necessity,  would  be 
passed  along  to  shippers  and  receivers  of 
cargo  in  Increased  freight  rates. 

The  prices  of  things  we  sell  abroad  would 
go  up  and  our  competitive  position  in  world 
markets  would  suffer. 

A    THREAT   TO    THE    U.S.    DOLLAR 

In  1961  the  United  States  had  an  excess  of 
exports  over  Imports  of  about  $5.4  billion. 
But  that  was  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  heavy  drain  of  military  expenditure 
($3  billion)  and  foreign  aid  ($3.8  billion). 
Consequently,  we  ended  1961  with  an  overall 
deficit  of  about  $2.5  billion  in  our  interna- 
tional bal  ince  of  payments. 
•*  This  process  of  spending  more  abroad  than 
we  receive  troubles  the  administration.  In- 
fluential groups  In  Congress,  responsible 
labor  leaders  and  business  alike.  The  reason 
Is  a  simple  one.  The  settlement  of  our 
international  accounts  results  In  a  fiight  of 
gold  from  this  country  and  this.  In  turn, 
threatens  our  national  currency. 

The  administration.  In  cooperation  with 
labor  and  Industry,  has  been  waging  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  to  sell  more  American  goods 
abroad  because  this  will  help  to  reduce  the 
Nation's  deficit  while  expanding  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

A    THREAT    TO    OTTR    EXPORTS 

Foreign  trade  Is  a  tough,  highly  competi- 
tive   field.      When    U.S.    companies    receive 


inquiries  from  abroad — as  from  India  or 
South  America  for  new  plants,  machinery 
or  bridges — bids  are  requested  on  a  delivered 
cost  basis.  Including  ocean  freight  charges. 
Similar  bids  are  also  requested  by  buyers 
from  the  highly  Industrialized  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  from  Japan. 

If  the  cost  of  shipping  such  cargoes  from 
the  United  States  is  Increased  by  an  esti- 
mated $300  million  annually  In  handling 
charges  alone,  It  becomes  more  difficult  for 
American  companies  to  sell  abroad  In  com- 
petition with  other  foreign  producers  who 
also  seek  to  expand  their  exports  and  have 
the  advantage  of  lower  cargo-handling  costs. 

A    THREAT    TO    JOBS 

No  matter  how  efficient  American  Indus- 
try may  be — no  matter  how  fast  or  efficient 
modern  ships  may  be — the  Increased  ship- 
ping charges  will  make  our  products  non- 
competitive. We  lose  the  business — our  in- 
dustries lose  orders — their  workers  lose  Jobs. 

Our  loss  is  a  gain  to  our  vigorous  competi- 
tors in  other  countries. 

A     THREAT     TO     LONGSHOREMEN 

Dwindling  export  cargoes  mean  loss  of  work 
for  the  longshoremen  themselves.  Also  man- 
ufacturers for  export  and  their  employees, 
plus  the  employees  of  truck  lines,  railroads, 
steamship  lines  and  all  the  allied  industries 
will  feel  the  effects  quickly  In  reduced  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  this  chain  of 
events  to  occur:  Periling  the  Nation,  stran- 
gling the  economy,  threatening  the  cvurency. 
threatening  our  exports,  threatening  na- 
tional employment,  and  threatening  the  Jobs 
of  the  longshoremen  themselves. 

New  York  Shhting  Assochtion,  Inc. 


Untted  States  Says  Dock  Strike  Threatens 
Foreign  Am 

New  York,  January  8.— Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  J.  Reynolds  warned  shippers 
and  longshoremen  today  the  dock  strike  Is 
threatening  the  Nation's  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram and  Is  a  source  of  extreme  concern  to 
President  Kennedy. 

Reynolds  said  the  17-day  walkout  at  east 
and  gulf  coast  ports  has  hurt  the  Nation's 
trade  and  foreign  relations. 

"President  Kennedy  Is  extremely  concerned 
because  of  the  awkward  position  In  which 
this  strike  places  our  foreign-aid  program," 
Reynolds  said.  "But  I  regret  to  say  there 
has  been  no  progress  whatsoever  toward  a 
settlement." 

White  House  sources  have  said  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  might  ask  Congress  for  antlstrike 
legislation  if  the  dispute  Is  not  settled  soon. 

The  walkout  has  thrown  an  estimated 
100,000  men  out  of  work  and  has  cost  more 
than  $425  million — an  estimated  $25  million 
a  day  in  lost  wages,  sales,  transportation 
fees,  storage  costs,  and  pier  rentals. 

Alexander  P.  Chopin,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Policy  Committee  of  the  New  York  Shipping 
Association,  said  today  that  "there  Is  no  pos- 
sibility of  movement  unless  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  changes  Its 
demands  to  a  reasonable  level." 

Re3molds  said  that  the  union  claims  its 
demands  come  to  a  package  of  55  cents  an 
hour  for  the  average  longshoreman.  But 
the  shippers,  who  have  offered  a  22-cent 
package,  claim  the  actual  additional  cost  of 
the  demands  come  to  much  more. 

Reynolds  met  separately  with  the  two  sides 
today.  He  said  there  would  be  no  Joint  talk 
until  one  side  or  the  other  modifies  its  posi- 
tion enough  to  Justify  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
and  again  this  morning,  the  airways 
were  filled,  as  I  anticipated,  with  volvuni- 
nous  commentary  on  the  vote  in  the 
House  yesterday  in  connection  with  the 
packing  of  the  Rules  Committee.  With- 
out exception,  it  sounded  something  like 
this:  A  great  victory  for  the  President. 
President  Kennedy  wins  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee fight. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  one  who  was  on  the 

losing  side  and  as  one  who  was  person- 
ally affected,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
was  not  a  victory  for  President  Kennedy. 
It  was  a  victory  for  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Speaker  McCormack, 
and  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Speaker's 
name  was  not  even  mentioned  in  these 
reports. 

I  pay  this  tribute  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  has  met  the  power  of  your 
persuasion.  We  will  now  proceed  under 
the  guidance  that  we  hope  you  will  pro- 
vide for  the  now  packed  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 


TREASURY   BACK    DOOR   MUST   BE 
LOCKED  TIGHT 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  House  Members  of 
both  parties,  inviting  joint  bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  a  resolution  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  House  so  as  to  strengthen 
congressional  control  over  appropria- 
tions. 

The  resolution  is  the  same  as  one 
which  failed  by  1  vote  to  be  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee  in  1961.  It 
would  tighten  House  rules  by  providing 
that  legislation  carrying  language  that 
would  permit  the  withdrawal  of  money 
from  the  Treasury  or  authorize  contract 
obligations  in  advance  of  appropriations, 
must  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  nor  would  any  amend- 
ments proposing  Treasury  withdrawals 
be  in  order  in  the  House  unless  the  legis- 
lation being  considered  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  spending  should  be  a 
responsibility  of  one  committee  of  the 
House  which  was  established  to  weigh 
the  need  and  urgency  of  Federal  pro- 
grams as  against  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment revenue  in  the  Treasury  and 
available.  Congress  cannot  control  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  exercise  fiscal 
responsibility  unless  and  imtil  the  device 
authorizing  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  finance  programs  from  Treasury  bor- 
rowing is  outlawed.  My  resolution  would 
curb  a  practice  under  which  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  compelled  to  advance  more 
than  $130  billion  to  various  agencies,  of 
which  $16  billion  thus  far  has  had  to  be 
canceled.  In  addition,  further  losses  in 
the  future  amoimting  to   billions  will 
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likewise  have  to  be  forgiven.  As  of  June 
30,  1962,  $26.9  bUllon  was  still  avaUable 
for  borrowing  under  old  authorizations 
and  the  national  debt  ceiling  is  the  only 
limitation  under  law  of  such  Treasury 
withdrawals. 

In  these  critical  times,  Mr.  Speaker, 
control  over  spending  by  Congress  is  es- 
sential. It  is  time  to  lock  the  Treasury 
back  door  and  compel  Govermnent  agen- 
cies to  go  before  congressional  Appropri- 
ations Committees  to  Justify  their  ex- 
penditures of  the  taxpayers'  money. 


AMERICA  STANDS  AT  THE  CROSS- 
ROADS TODAY 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
stands  at  the  crossroads  today. 

Are  we,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  ready,  willing,  yes  and  more, 
are  we  determined  to  keep  our  oath  of 
office  inviolate,  by  taking  the  well- 
charted  American  road  which  leads  to 
safe,  sane,  government?  That,  my  col- 
leagues, as  you  well  know,  is  the  ques- 
tion uppermost  in  the  minds  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  deep-thinldng 
Americans  today. 

These  are  the  j)eople  who  know  full 
well  that,  for  the  past  three  decades 
America  has  to  a  very  great  degree  lived 
on  the  fruitful,  honest  labors  of  past 
generations.  By  hard  work,  right  living, 
and  right  doing  under  laws  fair  to  all, 
adopted  by  Congress  free  of  dictation 
by  the  Executive,  which  were  easily  un- 
derstood and  honestly  administered,  they 
builded  here  during  a  century  and  a 
half,  a  Nation  of  the  happiest,  freest 
people  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  How? 
By  their  Congress  and  their  President's 
strict  adherence  to  the  precepts  clearly 
spelled  out  in  our  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
framers  of  that  world-renowned  instru- 
ment, established  for  us  our  competitive, 
free  private  enterprise  system  of  gov- 
ernment, with  its  clearly  defined  checks 
and  balances  between  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  the  people,  by  spelling 
out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
with  the  other,  but  specifically  placing 
the  greatest  authority  and  responsibility 
on  the  people,  hi  order  that  they  would 
be,  not  the  servants  but  the  masters  of 
their  own  destiny,  assured  by  the  process 
of  free  elections  of  their  public  servants 
at  stated  intervals,  without  coercion  or 
corruption. 

But  something  happened,  when  almost 
exactly  three  decades  ago  the  President 
of  these  United  States  ordered  a  sub- 
servient Congress,  under  control  of  his 
own  party,  to  pass  a  number  of  laws 
irrespective  to  their  constitutionality. 

The  records  prove  conclusively  that 
from  that  day  to  this,  our  economy  has 
constantly  floundered  from  one  national 
and  international  crisis  to  the  next,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  to  the  end  that,  at  this 
very  minute,  we  hve  under  a  cloud  of 
national  and  international  emergencies 


and  uncertainties  as  to  how,  where,  and 
when  it  will  all  finally  end.  Yes,  America 
is  clearly  at  the  crossroads  today. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  past  24 
sessions,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  past  20 
sessions,  I  feel  duty  bound  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  88th  Congress  to  express  my 
deep,  studied  convictions  concerning  the 
pitfalls  along  the  road  which  we  must 
evade  in  order  to  avert  permanent  dis- 
aster to  our  Nation  and  hence  to  every 
American  living  today,  and  to  those  who 
will  come  after  us. 

First  of  all,  unnecessary,  wasteful 
spending  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars,  and 
constant  Federal  deficits  with  its  cer- 
tain aftermath  of  uncontrolled  dollar 
devaluation  to  a  mere  fraction  of  even 
its  present  value  in  the  purchase  of  every 
needed  commodity,  including  food,  cloth- 
ing, medicine,  and  shelter  must  stop, 
and  now.  We  need  only  to  know  of  the 
starvation,  misery,  and  strife  that  be- 
fell every  nation  across  the  seven  seas 
that  traveled  the  full  length  of  the  reck- 
less, wasteful  spending  road  on  which 
we  have  been  traveling  full  speed  ahead 
for  these  past  three  decades  to  clearly 
see  the  fate  which  will  be  ours  to  suffer 
at  the  end  of  that  road.  Should  that 
evil  day  come  as  it  did  in  so  many 
foreign  lands  as  far  back  as  history  re- 
cords, we  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
will  to  a  great  degree  be  held  responsible, 
by  an  enraged  American^  public.  Pray 
God  such  a  fate  will  never  befall  our 
blessed  land. 

You  may  say,  oh,  well,  that  can't 
happen  here.  The  answer  is:  It  will 
happen  here,  unless  we  make  an  about 
face.  What  happened  to  those  unfor- 
tunate people  was  this:  The  fatal  day 
came,  and  fast,  when  there  was  not 
any  market  for  their  government  bonds, 
because  the  people  had  lost  faith  in  the 
stability  of  their  governments,  to  the 
end  that  the  people  could  not  or  would 
not  risk  their  money  to  purchase  such 
paper.  The  governments  then  had  but 
one  recourse;  they  started  their  print- 
ing presses  turning  out  paper  currency 
by  the  tons;  soon  it  took  a  big  handful 
of  this  almost  worthless  currency  just 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  You  can  easily 
imagine  the  suffering  it  caused,  especially 
to  the  working  class,  those  on  a  fixed 
income,  and  the  older  people. 

Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  happen 
here;  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  take  note 
of  the  flight  of  many,  many  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  our  gold  supply, 
which  backs  up  the  American  dollar  in 
your  pocket.  The  flight  of  our  gold  is. 
of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
foreign  countries  have  lost  considerable 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  American 
dollar,  hence  for  many  years  past  those 
nations  have  demanded  gold  instead  of 
dollars  in  payment  for  the  goods  sold 
to  the  United  States.  Why?  Because 
they  know  we  have  spent  our  taxpayers" 
dollar  wastefully  and  recklessly  and  that 
in  due  time  unless  very  soon  stopped, 
we  will  go  the  same  way  suffered  by 
every  nation  that  followed  the  reckless, 
spending  route  to  the  end  of  the  road. 
My  colleagues,  I  am  certain  that  most 
of  you  who  are  listening,  regardless  of 
party,  are  well  aware  of  all  these  facts. 


as  are  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  big  question  is.  Will  Congress 
and  the  President  act  in  time  to  head  off 
the  impending  crash?  My  purpose  in 
calling  these  facts  to  your  attention  to- 
day, and  in  doing  so  as  forcibly  and 
sincerely  as  is  in  my  power  to  do,  is 
purely  and  simply  in  the  hope  of  stir- 
ring you  to  awaken  to  realities  facing 
us  now. 

I  am  also  certain  that  I  need  not  point 
out  how  best  to  avoid  the  impending 
crash,  for  any  average  first  grader  knows 
full  well  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
just  as  you  know,  my  colleagues,  that 
the  preservation  of  our  Amerlcfin  insti- 
tutions lies  in  stopping  the  spending  of 
billions  more  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars 
each  year  than  is  taken  in  by  our  U.S. 
Treasury,  especially  in  peacetimes,  even 
though  it  be  a  shaky  peace.  Hence  now 
is  the  appointed  time  to  stop  imneces- 
sary,  wasteful  spending,  not  next  session 
or  the  next,  but  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  as  the  next  or  the  next  may 
be  too  late. 

I  said  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks 
that  for  almost  three  decades  to  a  great 
degree  America  has  lived  on  the  fruitful 
labors  of  past  generations.  Let  us  ana- 
lyze that  statement  for  a  moment. 
Three  decades  ago  our  national  debt  was 
$27  billion.  At  that  time.  President 
Roosevelt  assured  us  that  the  United 
States  could  safely  afford  a  national 
debt  of  $75  billion.  But  look  at  us  to- 
day— our  natioi)al  debt  is  over  $303  bil- 
lion, and  still  climbing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

A  $7  billion  Federal  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1962,  a  larger  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  now  a  still  larger  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1964  is  in  the  offing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dare  I  ask,  are  we  of  this 
generation  really  worthy  of  our  wonder- 
ful American  heritage,  and  are  we  of 
this  Congress  as  a  whole,  worthy  of 
being  the  representatives  of  the  most 
blessed  nation  on  the  face  of  this  earthj. 
If  we  continue  forever  to  pile  debt  upon 
debt  for  our  children  and  their  children 
to  pay  with  sweat  and  possibly  with 
blood,  while  we  of  this  age  ride  merrily 
on,  where  will  it  all  lead? 

Our  President  must  stop  listening  to 
these  theoretical,  unreahstic  economic 
advisers  who  have  little  or  no  business 
experience  and  who  erroneously  believe 
they  are  capable  of  creating  here  a  Uto- 
pian form  of  government.  American 
commonsense  and  basic  economics  cry 
out  for  the  removal  of  all  bureaucratic 
roadblocks  to  national  progress,  as  was 
done  in  West  Germany  Immediately 
after  World  War  II  and  which  brought 
al)0ut  there  a  prosperous,  fiourishing 
economy  within  6  years  after  the  close 
of  that  war. 

These  book-trained  economists  have 
also  convinced  some  of  our  recent  Presi- 
dents that  huge  Federal  deficits  are  good 
for  the  country.  They  contend  that 
these  huge  Federal  expenditures  are  nec- 
essary to  put  dollars  In  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  order  to  keep  buying  power  at 
a  higher  level.  Apparently  they  beUeve 
the  Government  is  more  capable  of 
spending  your  own  money  than  you  are 
yourself.  But  these  economists  must 
surely    forget    these    facts,    which .  are 
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that  the  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  pyramids  itself  on  an  aver- 
age into  national  income  a  httle  less 
than  twice,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
dollar  earned  and  spent  by  the  people 
pyramids  itself  on  an  average  into  na- 
tional income  over  three  times,  as  statis- 
tics have  shown. 

Of  course,  these  book-trained  econo- 
mists also  contend,  but  not  for  public 
conception,  except  those  who  are  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Socialists,  that  huge  Federal 
expenditures  are  a  must  in  order  to  force 
the  rich,  the  well-to-do,  and  the  near 
well-to-do.  to  pay  heavy  taxes  on  their 
property  and  lncom.e  from  every  source 
in  order  to  provide  the  so-called  little 
people  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor 
by  the  process  of  wealth  distribution, 
commonly  and  correctly  called  "soaking 
the  rich  to  help  the  poor. "  But  it  just 
does  not  work  that  way. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  theory  and 
see  exactly  how  it  operates.  The  ulti- 
mate consumer  of  all  goods,  whether 
here  or  abroad,  must  of  necessity,  now  or 
in  the  future,  pay  every  dollar  spent  by 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  government, 
under  any  form  of  government.  The 
consumer,  who  is  every  person  who  buys 
goods,  has  no  place  and  no  way  to  add 
or  to  escape  the  multiple  taxes  placed  on 
every  commodity  and  on  every  service 
they  purchase  that  had  to  be  paid  by  the 
producers  of  raw  materials,  the  trans- 
porters, the  processors,  and  marketers 
of  the  finished  products.  The  latter  all 
must  add  the  taxes  they  pay  to  the  price 
of  the  goods  they  sell  and  the  services 
they  render,  or  soon  be  forced  to  close 
shop  due,  of  course,  to  greater  outgo  than 
income.  Would  that  our  book-trained 
economists  take  a  leaf  from  that  book  of 
truth  and  reality. 

To  develop  the  facts  further,  just  as 
they  exist,  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
finished  commodities  are  purchased  by 
citizens  whose  annual  income  is  less  than 
$6,000;  hence-over  70  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar spent  by  your  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral government  is  paid  by  our  so-called 
little  people. 

In  light  of  these  facts  it  is  only  fair 
to  ask.  Who  among  our  public  servants, 
local.  State,  and  Federal,  are  the  real 
true  friends  of  the  so-called  little  people? 
Surely  not  the  reckless,  wasteful  spend- 
ing liberals  who  are  in  fact  liberal  only 
with  your  inherent  American  liberties 
and  your  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  now  promise 
that  in  due  time,  after  the  President 
sends  his  1964  fiscal  year  appi-opriation 
request  to  Congress,  I  shall  carefully 
analyze  it.  after  which  I  will  specifically 
point  out  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple how  and  where  reductions  Can  and 
must  be  made,  since  we  have  already 
been  informed  that  the  President  in- 
tends to  send  a  budget  request  to  Con- 
gress amounting  to  $100  billion,  using 
round  figures. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  deny; 
millions  of  our  finest  American  youth 
have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces,  have 
fought,  bled,  and  died  to  preserve  our 
competitive  free  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  government,  wherein  we  find  all 
our  cherished  freedoms,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  vote,  and  worship.    Every 


Member  of  Congress  must  ask  themselves 
this  question:  Will  I  keep  my  oath  of 
office  inviolate? 

It  might  be  well  if  all  of  us  would  read 

it  again  and  again: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support 
and  defend  the  Ckjnstltutlon  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  same:  that  I  take  this  obUga- 
tlon  freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  wUl  weU 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help 
me  God. 


CRIME  SITUATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  introduced  legislation  to  try  to  bring 
about  some  correction  of  the  teiTible 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  which  this  Congress  is  responsible. 
Actually  no  action  was  taken  and  no 
hearings  were  held. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  read  the  speech 
dehvered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  crime 
in  the  United  States,  in  certain  areas. 
Now.  we  cannot  do  very  much  about 
this  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  but 
we  are  responsible  here  in  Washington. 
DC.  to  see  to  it  that  American  citizens, 
not  only  those  who  live  here  but  tourists 
who  come  to  this  great  Capital,  are  pro- 
tected. When  this  Congress  adjourned 
in  October,  crime  was  on  the  increase. 
Now  people  cannot  walk  the  streets;  they 
are  not  safe  in  their  homes;  they  are 
not  safe  in  the  churches;  they  are  not 
safe  anywhere  In  the  city.  I  repeat 
again  what  I  said  last  year,  we  are  going 
to  wait  until  one  of  our  daughters  or 
wives  or  Members  of  the  Congress  is 
killed  or  raped  or  injured  In  the  city. 
and  then  we  will  take  drastic  action.  I 
will  introduce  this  legislation  in  the  next 
few  days  and  I  hope  we  will  get  action  in 
this  Congress  to  show  the  i>eople  of 
America  that  we  will  get  rid  of  crime 
in  the  District  and  I  hope  that  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  will  take  adequate  steps 


POULTRY  FIASCO 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  nwfcbjection. 

Mr.  HALL.  ^*Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
alarmed  at  recent  events  which  suggest 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
"acting  chicken"  instead  of  "talking  tur- 
key" in  its  efforts  to  recover  our  lost 
poultry  market  In  the  European  Com- 
mon Market — ECM — trade  area. 

The  new  variable  tariff  instituted  by 
the  Common  Market  virtually  eliminates 


a  market  for  American  poultry  which 
was  developed  imder  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  which,  until  this  past 
year,  had  expanded  to  a  $50-mmion-a- 
year  market  providing  hope  for  an  in- 
dustry in  great  distress. 

Last  year  the  American  people  were 
treated  to  a  propaganda  deluge  originat- 
ing from  the  White  House  extolling  the 
benefits  which  this  country  would  accrue 
through  passage  of  the  President's  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

By  the  time  the  massive  publicity 
campaign  reached  its  climax,  anyone 
who  questioned  whether  our  generosity 
in  offering  to  lower  tariffs  would  be 
politely  and  promptly  reciprocated  was 
regarded  as  a  throwback  to  Neander- 
thal man.  But  now  the  "chickens  are 
coming  home  to  roost,"  and  ironically,' 
our  domestic  broiler  industry  is  the  first 
to  suffer  although  wheat  problems  loom 
next  on  the  horizon. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  passage  of  the 
administration  bill,  the  bill  that  was  to 
open  up  new  vistas  of  trade  for  Ameri- 
can products,  the  Common  Market  an- 
nounced its  new  variable  tariff  on  poul- 
try. The  effect  of  this  new  tariff  was 
to  string  a  chicken -wire  fence  aroimd 
our  previous  European  market  for  Amer- 
ican poultry.  It  is  protectionism  more 
restrictive  in  intent  than  anything  we 
have  had  on  the  books  for  generations. 
And  this,  within  days  after  the  New 
Frontier  sold  the  American  public  on 
the  benefits  of  the  trade  bill. 

I  do  not  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  was  a  deliberate  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  But  it  Indicates 
another  degree  of  the  New  Frontier's 
naivete  and  I  fear  on  the  jMirt  of  a  great 
many  network  TV  commentators  who 
helped  sell  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Furthermore,  the  felony  has  been  com- 
pounded. The  Kennedys  have  not  seen 
fit  to  give  agriculture  a  representative 
on  the  Herter  Conmiittee  that  Is  our 
chief  negotiating  agency  with  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  Chief  Executive  has 
thus  far  Ignored  even  the  suggestion 
of  his  House  Agriculture  Committee 
chairman  that  the  Nation's  agricultural 
interests  be  given  a  voice  on  this  top- 
level  negotiating  team. 

It  seems  amazing  that  the  administra- 
tion would  attempt  to  negotiate  farm 
tariff  matters  without  utillzinflr  the  serv- 
ices of  a  farm  expert  with  some  qualities 
of  Yankee  bargaining. 

Although  American  farmers  are  able 
to  deliver  broilers  at  Hamburg  at  some 
31  cents  a  pound,  there  is  a  duty  that  is, 
in  effect,  a  12i2-cent  tariff  to  be  paid  on 
the  birds  before  they  can  even  enter 
Common  Market  territory.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  tried  to  order  chicken  In  Europe 
in  the  past  year  and  can  certify  they 
need  access  to  our  broilers  and  prepara- 
tion know-how. 

And  that  12 'i  cents  can  go  even  high- 
er. The  Common  Market's  complex  sys- 
tem of  tariffs  on  farm  products  permits 
duties  to  range  up  and  down  as  costs 
move  up  or  down  on  domestic  farm  pro- 
ducticm.  The  purpose  of  the  levies  is  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  Euro- 
pean production  costs  of  farm  produce, 
like  poultry,  and  the  price  of  Identical 
products  when  Imported. 
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The  result  is  to  discourage  American 
Imports  and  to  encourage  production  in 
their  home  areas.  While  we  politely  talk 
about  lowering  tariffs,  the  Common 
Market  methodically  proceeds  to  raise 
them. 

During  a  receii|t  excursion  to  sunny 
Palm  Beach,  Secretary  Freeman  said  he 
is  making  every  ^ort  to  protect  agri- 
cultural interests  In  our  talks  with  the 
Common  Market:'  It  is  going  to  take 
more  than  globing  speeches  in  sunny 
Florida  to  save  our  foreign  poultry  mar- 
kets. One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  imposition  of  an  additional  tar- 
iff on  Volkswagens,  Renaults,  and  a  few 
other  foreign  cars,  would  not  accom- 
plish more  than  a  dozen  speeches  in 
Florida.  Or  perhaps  we  can  suggest  re- 
payment of  some  of  our  past  foreign 
aid. 

Blr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  a  re- 
port just  published  by  the  Poultry  Sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  In  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  report  notes  on  page  24: 

The  foUowing  practices  should  be  con- 
sidered : 

(a)  Expand  sales  abroad  where  the  con- 
sumption la  far  below  that  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  above,  make 
every  effort  to  protect  agricultural  interests 
when  negotiations  are  conducted  with  the 
Common  Market  nations  and  the  govern- 
ments of  other  nations. 

The  failure  to  anticipate  the  Com- 
mon Market  variable  tariff,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  appoint  an  tigriculture  member 
of  our  trade  negotiation  team  belle  these 
recommendations.  Has  our  no-win  pol- 
icy been  extended  to  the  field  of  trade? 

If  this  administration  is  In  water  over 
Its  head,  perhaps  the  Congress  should 
mffle  its  own  feathers  and  develop  guide- 
lines for  firmer  policy. 

Our  Ozark  broiler  producers  know  only 
too  well  what  it  Is  to  be  saddled  by 
the  regimentation-or-ruin  controls  of 
the  New  Frontier  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. They  will  have  no  stomach  for 
having  their  livelihood  regimented  also 
by  the  whims  of  our  State  Departmjent. 


/■ 


REPEAL  OP  THE  10-PEIRCENT  AUTO- 
MOBILE EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  reports  in  national  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  that  tax  cuts  rank 
No.  1  on  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gram, I  want  to  avail  myself  of  the  earli- 
est possible  opportunity  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  bill  I 
have  reintroduced  to  repeal  the  10-per- 
cent automobile  excise  tax.  This  out- 
grcArth  of  the  Korean  war  emergency 
has  penalized  purchasers  of  new  auto- 
mobiles and  prohibited  the  full  growth 
of  the  economy  long  enough.  The  tem- 
porary tax  was  imposed  to  dampen  the 
demand  and  production  of  nonmilitary 
cars  and  trucks  while  we  concentrated 


on  Communist  aggression  In  Korea.  But 
as  any  makeshift  tax  arrangement  pro- 
duces results  detrimental  to  the  long- 
term  growth  of  the  Nation,  today,  10 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  war, 
the  tax  serves  as  an  atrocious  inequity 
in  our  tax  system,  and  an  anchor  to  the 
free  movement  of  our  economy. 

The  repeal  of  this  levy  will  not  only 
redeem  a  punitive  tax  inequity,  it  will 
go  a"  long  way  toward  filling  the  sails 
of  the  economy.  The  importance  of  the 
automobile  in  our  economic  life  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  $1  out  of  every 
$5  spent  for  goods  at  retail  prices  is  spent 
on  automotive  products.  If  we  sincerely 
want  to  reform  ovu*  tax  system  and  get 
this  country  sailing  again,  economically. 
we  have  no  better  embairkation  point 
than  the  repeal  of  this  depressive  tax. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  share 
the  responsibility  for  providing  this 
country  with  equitable  and  economically 
sound  taxes,  to  give  their  most  careful 
consideration  and  attention  to  this 
matter. 
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SPORTS  SPECTACULAR 
Mr.    CONTE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  sched- 
uling of  a  tremendously  worthwhile 
sports  spectacular  on  CBS  television  this 
coming  Sunday,  January  13,  at  2:30  pjn. 
This  90-minute  show  will  cover  an  event 
in  the  new  and  thrilling  "Olympics  of  the 
Air,"  the  world  sport  parachuting  cham- 
pionships held  at  Orange,  Mass.,  during 
August  and  September  of  1962. 

The  parachuting  championships  at 
Orange  were  the  first  full-scale  Olympics 
of  the  Air  event  ever  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
contestants  from  24  nations.  Including 
Russia  and  several  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries, participated.  The  U.S.  women's 
team  placed  first,  the  U.S.  men's  team 
placed  second,  and  a  U.S.  parachutist 
won  the  title  of  "World  Champion."  . 

Not  only  was  the  event  significant  be- 
cause it  was  a  first  for  the  United  States, 
but  also  because  of  the  momentous  prob- 
lems which  were  encountered  in  its  con- 
duct. Though  officially  sponsored  with 
the  full  verbal  support  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, Federal  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance, with  a  few  exceptions,  ended  right 
there.  This  is  just  an  example  of  the 
conflicts  which  are  involved  each  time 
the  United  States  participates  in  the 
World  Olympics.  We  are  in  definite  need 
of  a  solution,  especially  to  the  financial 
requirements  of  our  teams. 

Nevertheless,  to  see  how  such  an  ex- 
citing event,  bringing  together  competi- 
tors from  all  over  the  world  for  an  amaz- 
ingly precise  sport,  can  be  brilliantly 
conducted  with  a  minimum  of  resources, 
I  commend  the  CBS  sports  spectacular 
to  your  viewing  pleasure. 


CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
i;nanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PogartyJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcan 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cultural  Development  Act  originally  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  17,  1962.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  I  have  received  such 
an  abundance  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  every  section  of  the  country 
that  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  be- 
fore of  the  need,  the  rightness,  the  time- 
liness, and  the  potential  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  well-being  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  Because  of  this  I  have  to- 
day reintroduced  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  partial  list  of  the  organi- 
zations and  institutions,  with  the  officer 
or  representative  of  each,  which  have  re- 
sponded favorably  to  me  as  of  this  time  : 
Partial      List     of     Represintativis      Prom 
Organizations     or     Institutions     Which 
Have  Responded  Favorably  to  the  Basic 
Provisioms  and  Purposes  or  the  Cultural 
Development    Act    of    1962    (HJR.    12560) 

Legislative    representative.    Actors    Equity 
Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Director,  American  Association  of  Muse- 
ums. Washington,  D.C. 

General  secretary,  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  Washington.   D.C. 

President,    American    Federation    of    Mu- 
sicians. New  York,  N.Y. 

President,  Blackburn  College,  Carlinvllle, 
111. 

President,   Brown   University,   Providence, 
R.I. 

President,  Central  State  College,  Edmond. 
Okla. 

President,  Colorado  State  University. 

President,  Dana  College,  Blair,  Nebr. 

President    and   chairman.    Department   of 
English.  Diike  University,  Durham,  NO. 

President,     Duquesne     University,     Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

President   and   chairman.   Department   of 
Fine  Arts,  East  Tennessee  State  College. 

Assistant  to  the  president,  Franklin  and 
Marshall   College,    Lancaster,   Pa. 

President,  Gallaudet  College.  Washington, 
DC. 

President,   Gonzaga   University,    Spokane, 
Wash. 

President.  Grlnnell  College,  Grlnnell,  Iowa. 

President,    Hamllne    University,    St.    Paul, 
Minn. 

President.  Idaho  State  College. 

President.  Indiana  State  College. 

Professor  of  art.  Kansas  State  University. 

President,    Kent    State    University,    Kent, 
Ohio. 

President,    Knoxvllle     College,    Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

President,  Lambuth  College,  Jackson.  Tenn. 

Acting  president,  Luther  College,  Decorah, 
Iowa.  * 

President,  Marymount  College.  Tarrytown 
N.Y. 

President,  Montana  State  College. 

Executive  secretary,  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dean,   New    Mexico   Highlands   University, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Acting  president,  New  Mexico  Western  Col- 
lege. 

Chairman,    Fine   Arts  Department.   Plym- 
outh Teachers  College,  Plymouth.  N.H. 

President,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers College. 
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Vice  preeldent  for  academic  affairs,  Ohio 
University. 

Director,  Otis  Art  Institute  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Calif. 

Dean,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Assistant  to  the  president,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.J. 

President,  Regis  College.  Denver,  Colo. 

Provost  and  vice  president,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

President,  St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh. 
N.C. 

president,  St.  Benedict's  College.  Atchison, 
Kans. 

President,  St.  Mary's  Dominican  College, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Editor,  "School  Arts"  magazine. 

President.  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

President,  State  College  of  Iowa. 

President  and  director,  art  education  divi- 
sion, State  University  College,  BuCTalo,  N.Y. 

Acting  president,  Susquehanna  University, 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

President,  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Executive  secretary,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
Washington.  DC. 

President,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Dean,  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Heads,  Departments  of  Journalism  and 
Creative  Writing,  and  Speech  and  Drama, 
University  of  Alaska. 

Chancellor,  University  of  California. 

President,  University  of  Illinois. 

Vice  chancellor  and  dean  of  faculties, 
University  of  Kansas. 

Dean,  Graduate  School.  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

President.  University  of  Oregon. 

President  and  dean  of  arts  and  aclences. 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Dean,  University  of  Tennessee. 

President,  Urslnus  College,  Oollegeville.  Pa. 

Dean,  Utah  State  University. 

Chairman,  humanities  division,  Washburn 
University  of  Topeka,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Music.  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

President,  Western  Dllnols  University. 

President,  Westminster  College,  Pulton, 
Mo. 

President.  VlOieelock  College.  Boston,  Mass. 

President,  WUllam  Penn  College,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa. 

Dean.  Yale  University  School  of  Art  and 
Architecture,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

President,  University  of  Arizona. 

President  and  chancellor,  the  University 
of  California. 

Provost,  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

President,  University  of  Texas. 

President  and  chairman,  English  Depart- 
ment. East  Texas  State  CoUege. 

President,  Bethany  CoUege,  Lindsborg, 
Kans. 

Vice  president.  Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity, Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

Vice  president  and  dean.  College  of  St. 
Teresa,  Winona,  Minn. 

President,  Delaware  State  College,  Dorei* 
Del. 

President.  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa. 

President,  Elmhiirst  College,  Elmhurst,  IlL 

President,  Moorhead  State  CoUege,  Moor- 
head,  Minn. 

President,  North  Central  CoUege,  Naper- 
ville,  m. 

President,  University  of  Miami,  Miami,  Pla. 

President,  Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

President.  Whitman  CoUege,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  response  of  the  higher  education 
community  to  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  bill  has  been  overwhelmingly  fa- 


vorable. It  is  evident  that  the  need  for 
programs  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
legislation  is  very  keenly  felt  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  educators  generally  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  indeed  facing  the  dan- 
ger of  a  critical  imbalance  in  our  edu- 
cation programs  unless  we  begin  to  give 
attention  to  the  arts  and  humanities  at 
least  in  some  small  measure  comparable 
to  that  now  being  given  to  the  sciences 
and  technology. 

I  am  reinforced  in  my  conviction  that 
this  legi.slation  is  needed  by  the  fact  that, 
while  some  have  suggested  changes  in 
emphasis,  functions  or  organization,  not 
a  single  dissenting  voice  has  been  raised 
as  far  as  the  primary-  objectives  of  the 
bill  are  concerned.  It  is  also  significant 
lo  note  that  coming  as  they  do  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  representing 
many  facets  of  the  education  communi- 
ty, they  are  almost  unanimous  in  empha- 
sizing tliat  the  Federal  Government  must 
act  to  support  the  arts  and  humanities  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  heretofore. 

Among  the  foremost  supp>orters  of 
Federal  recognition  and  programs  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  is  Bamaby  C. 
Keeney,  president  of  Brown  University. 
On  February  7,  1962,  Dr.  Keeney  wrote 
me  as  follows : 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  a  long  time  that 
it  would  be  well  if  we  had  a  National  Poun- 
datlon  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
perform  a  function  similar  to  that  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  which  has 
beneflited  the  country  greatly.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  advancements  In  science 
and  technology  have  a  greater  immediate 
utility  In  the  international  and  national  sit- 
uation in  which  we  exist  today.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  shape  of  our  lives  In 
the  future,  and  our  whole  attitude  toward 
life  wlU  be  strongly  formed  by  our  achieve- 
ments or  lack  thereof  In  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

It  was  President  Keeney's  letter  that 
stimulated  my  interest  to  introduce  the 
proposed  Cultural  Development  Act  of 
1962: 

Again  in  response  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, Dr.  Keeney  has  advised  me  in  his 
letter  of  October  7.  1962,  as  follows: 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  you  have 
taken  the  leadership  In  another  important 
area  tmd  I  hope  very  much  that  your  efforts 
wlU  succeed.    If  I  can  help.  I  should  like  to. 

Another  stanch  supporter  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  Francis  H.  Horn, 
president  of  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  Dr.  Horn  has  written  me  in  part 
as  follows  in  his  letter  of  August  16, 
1962: 

As  I  think  you  know,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  for  many  years.  •  •  •  So 
aU  I  can  say  Is,  keep  fighting  for  this  good 
catise.  •  •  •  In  the  end  the  logic  of  your 
position,  and  the  need  for  the  services  which 
your  legislation  provides,  will  win  the  nec- 
essary support.  •  •  •  the  poeslbUlty  that 
the  OfBce  of  Education  will  be  working  on  a 
major  program  In  this  area  adds  considerably 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  matter  •   •   •. 

Many  other  Rhode  Islanders  promi- 
nent in  the  arts  and  education  have  in- 
dicated their  strong  support.  Among 
these  are  Francis  Madeira,  musical  direc- 
tor of  our  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  Arlan  Coolidge,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  music  at  Brown  Uni- 


versity: Louis  Pichierrl,  director  of  mu- 
sic for  our  department  of  public  schools 
in  Providence;  and  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
renowned  Providence  art  patron  and  col- 
lector. 

In  an  article  in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal-Bulletin of  July  17,  1962.  imder  the 
heading,  "College  Heads  Praise  Humani- 
ties Move,"  other  outstanding  Rhode 
Island  educators  voiced  their  support. 
William  C.  Gaige,  president  of  Rhode 
Island  College,  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Such  an  agency  is  important  to  put  back 
into  balance  the  emphasis  on  science  and 
the  humanities.  •  •  •  It  is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  we  understand  the  nature  of 
man,  and  keep  In  balance  the  educational 
and  cultural  forces  which  society  makes 
available  to  him,  and  which  so  much  Influ- 
ence his  thinking,  and  through  him  the  so- 
ciety of  our  country  and  ol  the  world. 

Albert  Bush-Brown,  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  was 
quoted  in  these  words : 

We  ought  to  have  an  agency  that  Is  sup- 
porting performing  arts  through  eetabllshed 
institutions  In  local  communities.  At  this 
time  when  our  thinking  Is  directed  to  space 
programs,  communications  systems,  new 
power  sources  and  computers,  we  have  tended 
10  neglect  the  necessity  to  reshape  the  com- 
munities in  which  we  live.  Unless  our  phys- 
ical environment  Is  qualitatively  Improved 
to  sustain  the  social  and  cultural  Institu- 
tions that  families  need  we  shsUl  have  gained 
little  by  touching  down  on  other  planets. 

Typical  of  the  support  for  the  objec- 
tives of  this  measure  given  by  the  Rhode 
Island  press  is  the  editorial  of  June  22, 
1962,  in  the  Providence  Visitor,  which 
makes  an  effective  analysis  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  need  for  the  legislation.  It 
also  gives  clear  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  placirvg  this  new  responsibility  within 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  entire 
editorial,  entitled  "Support  for  Arts  and 
Humanities,"  is  submitted  for  the  Rec- 
ord: 

[Prom    the   Providence    (R.I.)    Visitor,   June 
22.  1962] 

SuppoBT  FOB  Arts  and  HuMANims 
Speaking  at  the  commencement  of  Rhode 
Island  CoUege  earlier  this  month.  Congress- 
man Joax  E.  FOGAXTT  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  InsUtute  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  As  envisioned  by  Mr.  Poo- 
ABTT,  this  Institute  would  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Its  functions  would  Include  support- 
ing research,  providing  a  national  clearing- 
house for  educational  materials,  and  develop- 
ing a  program  of  feUowships  for  students  in 
the  arts  or  the  humanities.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  established  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  Arts  and  Humanitie*.  The 
members  of  this  council  would  be  chosen  for 
their  eminence  and  would  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  ways  In  which  It  might 
encourage  the  development  of  the  cultural 
life  of  the  Nation. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  has  great 
merit,  although  some  might  question  the 
advisability  of  Mr.  Focabtt's  plan  to  set  up 
the  new  Institute  within  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  this  office  has  undergone  Important 
structural  changes.  Under  Commissioner 
Sterling  M.  McMurrln,  a  former  professor  of 
philosophy,  the  horlKjns  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Bducatlon  hare  widened  considerably  be- 
yond the  traditional  function  of  oomplling 
educational  statistics.  More  and  more  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen  a  closer  communica- 
tion between  the  academic  world  erf  hiunan- 
Lstic  studies  and  the  creative  world  of  the 
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Tarloxu  arta.  The  moment  that  one  realizes 
that  each  art  has  Its  laws  and  Its  disciplines, 
It  becomes  clear  that  as  the  Committee  on 
the  Visual  Art*  of  Harvard  University  put  it, 
"The  great  artist  is  great  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  an  InteUectual."  The  relation  be- 
tween the  performing  arts,  such  as  music 
and  drama,  and  the  world  of  education  has 
also  long  been  recognized. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  Government  and  cultural 
pursuits  has  not  been  altogether  without 
causes  for  criticism  in  those  Instances  where 
that  relation  has  taken  on  an  oflQclal  char- 
acter. Recent  discussions  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  own  State  legislature  in  this 
regard  come  immediately  to  mind.  Yet  we 
have  many  examples  of  Government  activity 
in  cultural  matters  that  are  most  excellent 
illustrations  of  how  things  can  be  done  with 
due  regard  to  the  highest  professional  stand- 
ards. The  National  Gallery  of  Art  combines 
public  and  private  efforts  very  well,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  long  been  an  im- 
portant center  of  artistic  and  scholarly  ac- 
tivity. If  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  can  be 
maintained,  as  they  are.  on  a  level  which  Is 
well  above  petty  political  considerations  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  also  have  an 
equally  excellent  National  Institute  of  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

As  Mr.  FooASTT  pointed  out,  there  Is  a 
growing  concern  among  scientists  and  edu- 
cators over  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  impor- 
tant creative  himian  values  as  a  result  of  an 
overemphasis  on  science.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  abandoned  what  we  know  as  the  liberal 
arts  educational  program.  Its  technically 
proficient  dictatorship  fears  the  liberating 
power  of  the  humanities.  An  American  in- 
stitute devoted  to  cultural  interests  would 
further  mark  the  difference  between  tyranny 
and  freedom  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  subsequent  editorial 
from  the  July  27.  1962.  edition  of  the 
Visitor,  which  gives  eloquent  backing  to 
the  need  for  Federal  support  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
is  also  submitted  in  its  entirety  for  the 
Record  : 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Visitor,  July  27 
1962] 
SxTPPOET  roR  American  Cxtlturt 
Speaking  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Rhode  Island  College  last  month.  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Fooabtt  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
the  Arts  and  Hvmianlties.  Sharing  Mr. 
FooAKTT's  concern  over  the  imbalance  which 
has  developed  as  a  result  of  necessary  stress 
on  science  in  education,  we  expressed  our 
general  approval  of  the  Congressman's  pro- 
posal. Now  that  he  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
make  his  plan  a  practical  reality,  we  are 
plettfed  to  note  that  such  leading  educators 
as  the  president  of  Brown  University  have 
expressed  their  belief  that  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation is  welcome.  Certain  matters  of  the 
public  good  are  Involved  to  such  a  wide  ex- 
tent that  it  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  Idea  of  a  National  Institute  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  does  have  the  backing  of 
men  who  know  our  educational  and  cultural 
needs.  The  vast  sxuns  of  money  and  the 
abundant  graduate  awards  which  have  been 
made  available  to  science  studeifts  are,  no 
doubt,  fully  Justified  by  the  defense  needs 
and  other  requirements  of  our  society.  Stu- 
dents who  wished  to  prepare  themselves 
through  the  equally  long,  difficult,  and  ex- 
pensive processes  of  the  humanities  have, 
however,  been  offered  very  little  such  aid! 
when  compared  with  the  grants  available  in 
the  sciences. 
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One  consequence  of  this  Imbalance  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  enrollments  in  art 
and  music  schools.  Another  result  of  the 
heavy  aid  given  to  science  has  been  that  the 
number  of  Ph.  D.  candidates  preparing  to 
take  their  places  as  teachers  in  higher  edu- 
cation has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Nation's 
projected  needs.  The  American  Historical 
Association,  for  example,  recently  pointed 
out  that  there  will  not  be  enough  qualified 
Ph.  D.'s  in  history  alone  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected needs  of  higher  education  In  1946. 
Under  the  graduate  fellowships  provisions  of 
Mr.  PocARTY's  Cultural  Development  Act,  this 
situation  would  be  at  least  partially  im- 
proved. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  world  of  the  uni- 
versities that  there  Is  need  for  programs  of 
Information,  advisory  service,  and  financial 
help  on  a  national  scale.  Statistics  show 
that  more  of  our  people  are  going  to  con- 
certs and  other  productions  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  than  ever  before.  More  visitors  are 
venturing  into  the  Nation's  museums.  Both 
mufiemns  and  producers  of  artistic  enter- 
prises are.  however,  finding  that  getting 
money  to  cover  their  operating  expenses — 
to  say  nothing  of  their  expansion — is  in- 
creasingly difficult.  The  time  is  long  past 
when  the  world  of  the  arts  was  the  special 
preserve  of  wealthy  patrons.  Cities  and  uni- 
versities alike,  faced  with  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  libraries  are  increasingly  inadequate 
and  obsolete,  cannot  expect  to  meet  the  costs 
of  the  futiu-e  with  the  help  of  private  donors 
alone.  Mr.  Fogahtt's  bUl  at  least  makes  a 
start  in  facing  these  difficulties.  More  tax 
relief  to  wealthy  art  patrons,  as  proposed  by 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  is  no  solu- 
tion. Musemns  and  libraries  which  have 
been  the  special  preserves  of  a  few  wealthy 
donors  in  the  past  are,  in  some  instances, 
barely  surviving  today. 

Mr.  FoGARTT's  plan  was  criticized  by  the 
Evening  Bulletin  as  an  attempt  to  buy  cul- 
ture for  the  American  people,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment setting  the  critical  standards.  Not 
only  does  the  bill  specifically  prohibit  Fed- 
eral interference  of  this  kind,  but  it  also 
assumes  that  we  already  have  a  culture 
which  deserves  public  recognition  and 
support. 

These  comments  so  far  have  focused 
on  the  strong  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation  in  behalf  of  the  arts  and 
himianities  by  key  persons,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  within  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  However,  support  from 
the  other  geographical  areas  of  the 
Nation  has  been  equally  enthusiastic. 

Chancellor  York,  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  put  it  this  way: 

As  for  myself.  I  find  your  bill  and  the  pro- 
posal for  a  national  organization  of  arts  and 
hiunanities  a  most  encoiu-aglng  step  forward. 
It  is  important  that  the  welfare  of  arts  and 
humanities  be  taken  seriously,  for  we  cannot 
continually  perpetuate  and  seek  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  sciences  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  areas  of  learning.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  balance  must  be  struck 
between  the  technical  and  the  arts  and 
humanities  that  will  provide  this  country 
with  well-rounded  individuals  whose  abilities 
In  any  given  area  have  only  been  enhanced 
by  theh-  knowledge  of,  and  education  in,  the 
arts  and  humanities.  Your  bill  also  lends 
Itself  to  the  furtherance  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  by  assuring,  through  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  the  education  of  those 
persons  pvu^uing  study  in  these  areas.  This 
is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor. 

Dean  Peltason,  of  the  College  of  Ldberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  confirms  the  existence  at  his  in- 


stitution of  a  situation  which  we  know  to 
be  widespread  throughout  the  country 
Here  is  the  way  Dean  Peltason  describes 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  availability 
of  research  support  for  the  sciences,  u 
much  as  it  is  welcomed,  is  forcing  the  imi- 
versities  to  divert  more  and  more  of  their 
own  resources  to  the  sciences  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  areas  of  our  concern.  Not  only 
is  this  because  we  must  divert  university 
resources  to  cover  indirect  costs  of  Govern, 
ment-sponsored  science  research,  but  since 
matching  funds  are  available  for  science 
buildings  and  programs,  there  is  an  unavoid- 
able tendency  to  give  these  items  high 
priorities. 

In  addition,  research  support  for  science 
is  creating  even  greater  disparities  in  the 
rewards  to  scientists  in  contrast  to  those 
working  in  fields  where  Federal  funds  are 
not  available.  Research  grants  permit  sci- 
entists to  acquire  equipment  they  need  and 
to  attend  International  conferences.  Sci- 
entists are  paid  during  summer  months  to  do 
research.  Scholars  in  other  fields  do  not  have 
these  opportunities  so  that  in  effect  the 
salary  of  almost  every  university  scientist  is 
at  least  two-ninths  more  than  that  of  com- 
parable scholars  in  other  fields. 

The  president  of  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  pointed  out  that 
we  must  be  concerned  with  "the  develop- 
ment of  a  man  as  man.  as  a  human  per- 
son"; and  further,  that  "our  architecture, 
music,  sculpture,  literature  and  painting 
must  represent  the  very  best  of  which  we 
are  capable,  just  as  our  scientific  develop- 
ment does." 

President  Hart  of  Duke  University  has 
written  to  me.  stating: 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  for  the  stu- 
dent, the  universities  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  that  the  humanities  not  be  neglected 
in  our  emphasis  on  the  sciences. 

Former  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  has  responded 
to  the  presentation  of  my  bill  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  following  words: 

The  need  for  superior  attainment  In  the 
sciences  to  guarantee  our  national  security 
in  the  face  of  grave  international  crises  has 
long  been  recognized  by  most  Americans. 
There  is  an  equal  need  for  superior  attain- 
ment on  a  very  broad  scale  In  the  arts  and 
hiunanities  if  Americans  generally  are  to 
gain  a  full  understanding  of  their  rich  cul- 
tural heritage  and  a  genuine  commitment  to 
their  Ideals  of  Individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity.  Only  with  such  understanding  and 
such  commitment  on  the  part  of  all  of  its 
citizens  will  this  Nation  have  the  resources 
in  personal  and  public  creativeness  and  cour- 
age to  meet  successfully  the  continuing  in- 
ternational struggle  between  freedom  and 
tjTanny. 

Stanley  A.  Czurles,  president  of  the 
Eastern  Arts  Association,  representing 
some  3,000  art  educators  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States,  has 
recorded  that  organization's  support  of 
my  bill.  He  has  called  it  "very  realistic 
in  its  approach  to  the  problem"  and  "in 
Une  with  several  developments  which  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  working  in 
the  art  field  have  been  seeking  to  bring 
about." 

On  a  broader  scale,  the  National  Coim- 
cil  of  the  Arts  in  Education,  representing 
over  150.000  persons  concerned  with  the 
arts  at  all  levels  of  education,  has  re- 
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cently  concluded  the  first  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Arts  in  Education  at  Lake 
Erie  College  in  Painesville.  Ohio.  Dean 
Norman  L.  Rice,  of  the  College  of  Pine 
Arts,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  this  confer- 
ence, has  recently  written  to  the  U.S. 
OfBce  of  Education  as  follows : 

Of  major  importance  to  the  conference 
was  a  realization  of  the  virgent  necessity  for 
strong,  enlightened  Federal  support  in  the 
arts.  Indeed,  this  need  may  be  said  to  have 
occupied  the  prime  position  in  the  confer- 
ence s  survey  of  the  arts  today. 

Dean  Rice  goes  on  to  present  specific 
recommendations  from  the  Coimcil  in 
the  areas  of  conferences,  research,  serv- 
ices of  specialists,  and  publication  in  the 
field  of  the  arts.  Each  one  of  these 
needs  would  be  met  under  the  provision 
of  this  bill. 

President  Clark  Kerr,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  has  written  to  me  in 
these  words: 

The  purposes  Intended  by  your  bill  are  of 
great  Importance  to  our  national  life  which 
can  most  surely  advance  with  security  and 
strength  only  if  we  develop  the  full  poten- 
tials of  our  Intellectual  resotu-ces,  both  hu- 
mane and  scientific. 

Dean  J.  A.  Burdine  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Texas  has  stated : 

Representati\e  Focarty's  bill  to  create  a 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
represents  an  excellent  balance  to  the  im- 
balance that  has  been  created  by  the  recent 
emphasis  on  science.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  provision  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  be  awarded 
to  outstanding  students. 

Dean  E.  W.  Doty,  of  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts  of  the  same  university,  has 
made  the  following  comment  concern- 
ing this  proposed  legislation: 

Of  all  the  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
which  I  have  studied,  this  seems  a  more 
fruitful  approach  than  trying  to  set  up  a 
separate  national  agency. 

The  chairman  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  sums  up  his  conviction  this  way: 

The  arts  are  no  longer  a  frill  or  the  preoc- 
cupation of  a  fringe  group  of  eccentrics: 
rather,  they  are  basic,  fundamental  to  mean- 
ingful living  in  the  contemporary  world. 

He  further  states  that- 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  attack  the 
problems  of  the  arts  on  a  scale  large  enough 
and  at  a  level  high  enough  to  be  meaning- 
ful and  effective. 

And  of  course,  this  is  the  fundamental 
need  which  my  bill  proposes  to  meet. 
However,  while  it  is  broad  and  flexible 
enough  to  attack  the  needs  and  problems 
in  the  arts  at  the  Federal  level,  my  bill 
provides  specifically  that  there  shall  be 
no  Federal  control  over  the  policies  and 
the  functions  of  the  institutions,  organi- 
zations, associations,  and  individuals 
which  it  seeks  to  assist. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  which 
appeared  on  August  1,  1962.  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  Gustav  O.  Arlt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools 
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,  in  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  the  Bul- 
letin's editorial  of  July  20  entitled,  "Buy- 
ing Public  Culture  With  Federal  Sub- 
sidies." This  letter  makes  several  facts 
abundantly  clear.  First,  the  enlightened 
scientist  agrees  that  full  value  and  sup- 
port must  be  given  to  our  artistic,  hter- 
ary,  and  scholarly  efforts  as  a  Nation  if 
our  science  itself  is  to  reach  its  fullest 
potential.  Second,  the  gross  disparity  in 
relative  support  by  our  educational  insti- 
tutions of  scientific  programs  on  one 
hand,  and  of  programs  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  on  the  other,  has  been 
heightened  by  our  own  actions  m  the 
Congress  in  behalf  of  our  defense,  as 
essential  as  these  have  been.  And 
finally,  the  experience  in  recent  years 
of  educational  institutions  which  have 
received  substantial  Federal  support 
through  agencies  such  as  AEC,  NIH,  NSF, 
and  NDEA  proves  beyond  question  that 
Federal  assistance  is  possible  without 
Federal  control. 

The  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools 
IN  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  DC,  July  25,  1962. 
To  the  Editor, 

Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 
Proiidence.  R.I. 

Your  editorial  of  Friday,  July  20.  1962,  en- 
titled "Buying  Public  Culture  VS'lth  Federal 
Subsidies,"  requires  a  reply,  not  so  much  to 
let  you  and  your  readers  know  that  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  country  heartily 
support  Representative  John  E.  Fogartt's 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1962.  but 
chiefly  to  point  out  certain  distortions  of 
fact  and  erroneous  conclusions  in  the  edi- 
torial. 

I  need  not  waste  time  and  space  to  prove 
that  a  great  Imbalance  exists  in  favor  of  the 
natural  sciences  over  the  humanities.  You 
yourself  admit  It.  But  I  do  wish  to  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  the  now-famous  Seaborg 
Report  of  November  15,  1960.  a  statement  by 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 

"Much  of  the  basic  argument  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  science  applies 
equally  to  other  fields  of  learning.  •  •  • 
Even  in  the  Interests  of  science  Itself  It  Is 
essential  to  give  full  value  and  support  to  the 
other  great  bran^es  of  .nan's  artistic,  liter- 
ary, and  scholarly  activity.  The  advance- 
ment of  science  must  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  impoverishment  of  anything  else,  and 
the  life  of  the  mind  In  our  society  has  needs 
which  are  not  limited  by  the  particular  con- 
cerns which  belong  to  this  Conunlttee  and 
this  report." 

These  sentences  were  not  written  by  Rep- 
resentative Fogarty  or  by  a  professor  of  arts 
or  humanities,  but  by  14  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientists  of  the  Nation. 
Granted  that  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
in  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  was  dic- 
tated by  the  needs  of  national  defense,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  advancement  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Impoverishment  of  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  This  impoverish- 
ment resulted  not  only  from  the  direct  ab- 
sence of  Federal  support  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  many  universities  have  had  to 
siphon  off  funds  from  their  arts  and  human- 
ities programs  to  pay  the  Indirect  costs  of 
federally  sponsored  science  programs.  In 
other  words,  the  imbalance  which  exists  to- 
day was  created  both  directly  and  indirectly 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  sure  that  you  must  have  had  tongue 
in  cheek  when  you  wrote  that  the  remedy 
for  the  plight  of  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  lies  on  the  campus  of  each  college  along 
with    the   responsibility    for    poorly    trained 


teachers.  Even  a  professor  of  the  arts  or 
humanities  has  to  be  paid— not  as  much  as 
a  chemist,  to  be  sure— and  he  needs  space, 
equipment,  books,  museum  materials.  Who 
is  going  to  buy  these  necessities  when  the 
budgets  of  humanities  departments  are  cut 
to  the  bone  to  provide  overhead  costs  for 
the  sciences? 

No,  Mr.  Editor,  the  remedy  for  the  im- 
balance lies  with  the  same  agency  that  cre- 
ated it — the  Federal  Government.  And  the 
remedy  does  not  consist  of  cxirtalllng  sub- 
sidies to  the  sciences  so  that  we  can  all  be 
poor  and  mediocre  together.  It  consists  of 
reasonable,  not  extravagant,  intelligently 
allotted  aid  to  the  undernourished  areas. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  the  universities  and 
colleges  improve  the  deficiencies  In  their  arts 
and  humanities  departments.  And  I  don't 
know  where  you  got  the  notion  of  a  "crash 
program" — an  anomalous  term  in  itself;  how 
can  anything  that  crashes  be  constructive? 
Certainly  there's  nothing  in  Mr.  Fogartt's 
bill  to  suggest  a  crash  program. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  object  most  strongly  to 
your  statement  that  this  bill  Implies  that 
the  Government  "can  and  should  decide 
what  has  and  what  has  not  cultural  value, 
and  that  it  can  and  should  shape  hiunan- 
ities programs  in  American  colleges."  In 
the  first  place,  section  102  of  the  bill  ex- 
pressly prohlbito  any  Government  super- 
vision or  control  of  educational  policy.  More 
impressive,  however,  is  the  record  of  the 
past.  In  the  last  20  years,  the  Government 
has  invested  billions  of  dollars  in  higher 
education,  through  such  agencies  as  AEC 
NASA,  NDEA.  NIH,  NSF.  and  others,  and 
there  still  has  to  be  found  a  single  instance 
in  which  Government  has  attempted  to  for- 
mulate, supervise,  control,  or  shape  programs, 
currlculums.  or  policies  of  universlUes  and 
colleges.  Believe  me.  sir,  we.  the  adminis- 
trators and  faculties  of  the  universities  and 
colleges,  would  be  the  first  to  raise  our  voices 
in  protest  against  such  interference. 

You  cannot,  indeed,  "buy  public  culture 
with  Federal  subsidies,"  but  you  can  buy  the 
personnel,  the  facilities,  and  the  equipment 
by  means  of  which  the  universities  and  col- 
leges can  produce  the  teachers  and  practi- 
tioners of  the  arts  and  letters  in  a  favorable 
cultural  climate.  For  the  first  step  In  this 
direction  we  thank  Mr.  Pocartt. 

GUSTAVE    O.    AaLT, 

President,     the     Council     of     Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States. 

Financial  statistics  clearly  show  that 
present  Federal  programs  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  heavily  weighted 
to  the  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
The  effects  of  this  emphasis  on  these  in- 
stitutions has  recently  been  analyzed  in 
a  study  of  36  colleges  and  universities. 
The  study  was  performed  by  Harold  Or- 
lans  of  the  Brookings  Institution  under 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Education. 
It  is  part  of  the  "Survey  of  Federal  Pro- 
grams in  Higher  Education."  Some  of 
the  findings  of  this  study  follow : 

The  effects  which  Federal  programs  have 
had  on  the  quality  and  nature  of  higher 
education  have  been  varied  and  uneven: 
pronounced  in  some  areas  but  virtually  un- 
detectable  in  others  where  one  would  ex- 
pect a  marked  effect.  On  the  whole  the  ef- 
fects have  been  decidedly  good. 

They  have  been  most  striking  and  direct 
in  scientific  research  and  education  at  a  few 
leading  graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  institutes  of  technology,  and  most  Im- 
perceptible and  indirect  in  scholarly  work 
and  teaching  in  the  arts  and  humanities  at 
4-  and  2-year  liberal  arts  colleges.  We  have 
not  explored  either  the  tenuous  effects  at  the 
latter  institutions  or  the  pronounced  effects 
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at  profeBslonal  schools  of  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  agriculture,  but  have  focused  on 
the  impact  on  liberal  arts  education  at  a 
broad  group  of  public  and  private  iinlversl- 
tles  and  a  select  group  of  private  colleges. 

Federal  programs  have  aided  these  insti- 
tutions to  improve  the  quality.  Increase  the 
numbers.  Improve  the  salaries,  and  reduce 
the  teaching  loads  of  their  faculty  in  the 
sciences  and  some  social  sciences  *   •   ^. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  Federal  science  programs  has  been 
the  cleavage  they  have  engendered  between 
the  8tat\u  and  rewards  of  faculty  in  the 
sciences  and  hxunanltles.  Surely  this  is  the 
major  problem  posed  for  educational  insti- 
tutions by  the  xuibalanced  natvire  of  present 
Federal  policies  and  expenditures,  and  it 
suggests  the  desirability  of  either  counter- 
balancing programs  in  the  humanities  or  of 
broader  forms  of  institutional  aid. 

Faculty  members  in  the  36  institutions 
were  asked  their  opinion  on  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  Federal  support  between  the 
sciences  and  humanities.  Their  response 
follows : 

A  small  majority  of  scientists  believe  that 
the  concentration  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  relative  neglect  of  the 
hiunanitles  is  in  the  present  national  inter- 
est, but  over  two-thirds  of  the  social  scien- 
tists and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  human- 
ists affirm  that  It  is  not.  Some  70  percent  of 
the  scientists,  however,  state  that  the  pres- 
ent pattern  Is  neither  in  the  long-run  na- 
tioned  interest  nor  in  the  best  interest  of 
their  Institution,  and  nine-tenths  or  more 
of  their  colleagues  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  agree. 

Asked  further,  "If  you  could  redistribute 
the  Federal  f\mds  presently  available,  what 
would  you  do?"  over  70  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents Indicate  that  they  would,  "Give 
the  humanities  somewhat  more  and  the  sci- 
ences somewhat  less,  but  still  the  major  por- 
tion." It  la  worthy  of  special  note  that  67 
percent  of  the  scientists  at  universities  now 
receiving  the  largest  sums  from  the  Federal 
Government  also  subscribe  to  this  position, 
and  the  comments  of  many  suggest  that  an 
even  larger  proportion  would  favor  a  policy 
which  gave  both  humanists  and  scientists 
more  money,  or  at  any  rate  which  did  not 
penalize  the  sciences  in  order  to  help  the 
humanities. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  only  this: 
Seldom,  if  ever,  in  my  experience  as  a 
legislator,  have  I  observed  a  more  clearly 
felt  need  for  appropriate  legislation  such 
as  that  represented  by  the  comments  and 
convictions  of  these  leaders  in  the  fields 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  the  humanities 
which  I  have  shared  with  you  in  part.  I 
believe  my  bill,  the  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1963,  makes  a  comprehensive  yet 
reasonable  beginning  of  Federal  support 
in  this  area.  I  feel  certain  the  Congress 
will  accept  this  nationwide  surge  of 
united  opinion  as  an  unequivocal  man- 
date for  forthright  action. 
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URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Shelley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  that  the  88th  Congress  enact  the 


Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1963. 
This  day  I  have  introduced  legislation 
providing  Federal  grants  and  loans  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. This  measure  will  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems in  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  our  urban 
areas,  both  large  and  small,  are  to  es- 
cape strangulation  by  traffic  congestion, 
the  efforts  of  all  levels  of  government 
are  needed  to  solve  the  critical  transpor- 
tation problems  now  confronting  them. 
The  transportation  problems  of  the 
urban  areas  are  of  true  national  con- 
cern. Seventy  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  live  in  urban  areas  and  it  is 
here  that  the  highest  rate  of  population 
growth  is  occurring.  It  is  evident  that 
because  our  Nation  is  predominantly  an 
urban  nation,  the  solution  of  urban 
problems  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent worldwide  race  for  economic,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  leadership.  The 
strength  of  our  very  Nation  will  be  dem- 
onstrated In  the  cities.  These  core  cities 
of  50,000  or  more  and  their  surrounding 
urban  and  suburban  territory  have  been 
the  fastest  growing  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  since  the  start  of  the  century.  Over 
two-tliirds  of  the  population  of  the  Na- 
tion today  resides  in  urban  areas. 

One  of  the  key  and  unique  pressures 
that  faces  the  city  today  is  the  burden 
of  handling  a  daytime  population  30  to 
50  percent  greater  than  the  residential 
population.  The  continuing  decline  in 
the  use  of  mass  transit  facilities  Is  mak- 
ing this  task  enormously  more  difficult. 
Within  recent  years  heavy  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  building  or  planning  free- 
ways to  the  central  cities  and  by  adding 
to  the  supply  of  parking  spaces.  It 
strikes  me  as  apparent  that  a  highway 
program  alone  will  fail  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  accessibility  for  many  cities  as 
they  are  constituted  today.  The  ques- 
tion of  accessibility  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  the  businessman  to 
stay  downtown  or  the  decision  of  the 
shopper  to  go  there.  In  fact,  the  very 
question  of  accessibility  to  the  modem 
city  is  closely  tied  to  the  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  central  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  movement  of  the  great  masses 
of  people  Into  and  out  of  the  central  city 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  mass 
rapid  transit  program.  Nationally,  It 
makes  little  difference  what  form  this 
transport  takes — elevated  trains,  sub- 
ways, surface  trains,  buses,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  any  or  all  of  them.  What  Is  clear 
is  that  the  fact  of  galloping  congestion 
in  our  urban  areas  must  be  met — and 
with  dispatch. 

Our  highway  programs,  our  urban  re- 
newal projects,  and  all  urban  planning 
assistance  programs  will  become  more 
effective  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1963. 
Under  this  act  Federal  aid  will  be  given 
to  State  and  local  government  agencies. 
They  are  in  the  best  position  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  trends  which  indicate  need 
for  specific  transportation  facilities  and 
the  best  ways  to  meet  local  problems. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  we  have  come  to  a 
point  in  the  development  of  our  Nation 
at  which  neither  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  nor  the  American  economy  as  a 
whole  can  afford  the  expense  and  dam- 
age if  metropolitan  areas  fail  in  their 
productive  function.  Enactment  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  will  do 
much  to  insure  the  good  health  of  the 
American  city. 


Ill 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  3 
years  have  passed  since  I  introduced  in 
the  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  a  House 
resolution  on  a  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  Referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  resolution  has  never  been  dis- 
charged, in  spite  of  numerous  bipartisan 
companion  resolutions,  statements  on 
the  fioor.  and  letters  from  constituents, 
scores  of  which  were  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  primary 
reason  for  pigeorthohng  the  measure  lies 
in  the  strong  opposition  of  the  State 
Department. 

As  stated  in  Mr.  Dean  Rusk's  letter 
of  August  22.  1961,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  Chairman  Howard  W. 
Smith,  the  State  Department  objected  to 
House  Resolution  211  for  two  reasons: 
First.  Identifying  certain  nations,  such  as 
Armenians  or  Georgians,  as  captive  na- 
tions weakens  our  position,  since  we  ap- 
pear "advocating  the  dismemberment  of 
an  historical  state";  second,  a  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  would  "form  a 
pretext  for  Soviet, actions  interfering 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Berlin  crisis." 
As  to  the  first  reason,  one  Is  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  our  position  could  be 
weakened  if  we  were  to  insist  on  the  uni- 
versal application  of  national  self-deter- 
mination rights.  Brought  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  Mr.  Rusk's  argument  would 
mean  that  our  position  in  Africa  is  being 
steadily  weakened,  since  we  conslstenly 
support  independence  aims  of  every  na- 
tion on  that  continent,  sometimes  even 
at  the  cost  of  chagrining  our  allies. 

Conversely,  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  compre- 
hend how  our  position  could  be  strength- 
ened if  we  keep  silent  on  the  Ru.ssian 
denial  of  self-determination  to  the  nu- 
merous non-Russian  nations,  which 
Congress,  after  an  exhaustive  study, 
found  captive — Public  Law  86-90,  spon- 
sored by,  among  others,  Speaker  John 
W.  McCoRMACK — and  if  we  apply  a  dou- 
ble standard  in  this  respect  In  Africa  and 
Russia. 

One  also  fails  to  understand  how  our 
theoretical  support  of  independence  for 
Armenia,  Georgia,  or  Turkestan  would 
contribute  to  the  dismemberment  of  his- 
torical Russia,  if  our  endorsement  of  In- 
dependence for  Algeria,  Congo,  or  Angola 
makes  no  contribution  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  historical  France,  Belgium,  and 
Portugal.     If    one    speaks    in    histoiical 


categories,  France  and  Belgium  acquired 
their  African  possessions  at  about  the 
same  time  Russia  expanded  on  the  Cau- 
casus, while  her  acquisition  of  Turkestan 
took  place  40  years  after  France's  acqui- 
sition of  Algeria  and  more  thsin  three 
centuries  after  Portugal's  acquisition  of 
Angola. 

As  to  the  second  reason  In  the  letter, 
although  Mr.  Rusk's  hands  have  not  been 
tied  by  such  a  committee,  he  has  failed 
to  resolve  the  Berlin  crisis  in  the  more 
than  a  year  since  he  wrote  that  letter. 
Conversely,  it  would  be  safe  to  assume 
that  world  war  ni  would  not  have 
erupted  over  Berlin  because  of  the  com- 
mittee, even  if  we  had  had  one. 

Speaking  of  further  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  211,  It  also  was  voiced 
in  unmistakable  terms  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Invited  to  state 
his  views  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  insisted 
that  his  committee  was  taking  good  care 
of  the  captive  nations,  and  no  changes 
in  the  setup  were  necessary.  The  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  John  S.  Mona- 
GAN,  who  chaired  the  hearings  on  nine 
European  captive  nations  last  summer, 
asserted  that  "there  was  feeling  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  of  matters  like  this  lay 
with  this  committee  and  tRe  objectives 
might  be  reached  In  the  way  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  It  here,"  that  is,  without 
any  special  committee  on  captive  na- 
tions. The  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  Edna  F.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe,  likewise 
claimed  that  the  captive  nations  were 
her  category  and  that  her  subcommittee 
practically  covered  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  endorse  the  dismemberment 
of  Russia.  It  never  questioned  Russia's 
right  to  hold  captive  40  million  Ukrain- 
ians, 10  million  Belorusslans,  10  million 
Caucasians,  and  millions  of  other  non- 
Russian  people  in  Europe  alone,  listed 
in  Public  Law  86-90.  The  committee's 
only  concern  were  nine  smaller  captive 
nations — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Rumania — with  com- 
bined population  of  about  90  million.  As 
the  committee,  for  some  reason,  was  not 
concerned  about  nearly  20  million  East 
Germans,  It  disregarded  more  than  100 
million  captive  people  in  Europe  alone — 
including  the  European  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Only  this  year  did  the  conrunittee  rec- 
ognize the  inadequacy  of  its  approach 
to  the  captive  nations  problem.  The 
excuse  was  that  the  subcommittee  had 
been  prevented  from  doing  a  good  job 
by  the  practical  limitations  of  juris- 
diction and  time.  As  a  result  of  this 
soul-searching,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended on  October  29  that  a  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Subcommittee  on  Captive  Nations  un- 
der the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

While  such  a  subcommittee  conceiv- 
ably could  deal  with  matters  pertain- 
ing not  only  to  the  European  captive 
nations,  but  also  to  the  captive  Cubans, 


Chinese,  Tibetans,  Mongols.  North  Ko- 
reans. North  Vietnamese,  Kazakhs,  Uz- 
beks, and  other  non -Russians  in  the 
Asiatic  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  num- 
bering some  700  million  people,  that  is, 
nearly  four  times  sis  many  as  in  Europe, 
no  favorable  results  are  likely  to  spring 
from  such  a  subcommittee.  The  fact 
that  it  would  remain  subordinated  un- 
der the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  raises 
grave  doubts  in  this  respect. 

In  its  report  of  October  29,  1962,  the 
committee  was  unable  to  list  a  single 
measure  in  behalf  of  captive  nations  it 
had  sponsored  or  carried  out.  All  the 
committee  could  do  was  to  refer  to  the 
hearings,  held  8  years  earlier  by  the 
Kersten  committee,  and  list  the  latter's 
publications.  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
resolution.  House  Resolution  211,  in- 
troduced on  March  6.  1961,  and  the 
ensuing  interest  in  this  proposal,  the 
committee,  most  probably,  would  not 
have  held  any  such  hearings  as  were 
held  last  summer.  Actually,  it  was  only 
10  months  ago  that  the  committee  took 
Initiative,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  fore- 
stall the  passage  of  House  Resolution  211 
and  keep  the  matters  as  they  had  been 
heretofore. 

The  House,  for  example,  has  not  in- 
vestigated the  wisdom  of  discounting  1 
billion  people  behind  the  Iron,  Bamboo, 
and  Sugarcane  Curtains  as  our  friends. 
It  has  not  questioned  the  replacement  of 
liberation  or  rollback  policy  by  contain- 
ment, coexistence,  disengagement,  evolu- 
tion, and  nonpredetermination  policies. 
It  has  not  investigated  the  full  implica- 
tion of  the  powerful  tide  of  self-determi- 
nation running  throughout  the  captive 
nations,  nor  looked  in  to  the  vulner- 
abilities of  the  Russian  Communist 
empire,  including  the  Red  army,  as  a 
consequence  of  a  reborn  spirit  of  na- 
tional independence. 

The  House  has  not  assessed  the  results 
of  our  containment  policy,  which  has 
alienated  1  billion  captive  people  and 
gained  no  new  allies  among  either  the 
captive  or  nonalined  nations.  It  has 
not  asked  itself  whether  such  policy  is 
serving  our  purposes,  and  what  changes 
would  be  advisable  in  view  of  our  wit- 
nessing the  disappearance  of  East  Ber- 
liners  behind  the  Concrete  Curtain,  the 
Cubans  behind  the  Sugarcane  Curtain 
the  Tibetans  and  the  North  Lao  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain,  and  the  vacillation 
of  several  nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  House  has  not  brought  to  the 
surface  the  vested  interests  at  the  State 
Department  that  vociferously  advocate 
Russian  nationalism,  although  precisely 
the  same  hne  is  being  pursued  by  the 
Kremlin,  and  evidently  is  serving  its 
purposes.  It  has  not  given  a  thought  to 
the  puzzling  circumstances  that  both  the 
Russian  emigrees  and  Russian  Commu- 
nists equally  violently  oppose  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  commemorations  and 
try  to  prevent  a  congressional  inquiry 
into  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  House  has  not  examined  the  pru- 
dence of  our  open  alinement  with  the 
supernationallst  Russians,  in  spite  of 
their  disregard  of  all  the  ideals  we 
cherish,  as  exemplified  in  their  century- 


old  policy  of  militant  expansionism  at 
the  expense  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
racial  and  religious  intolerance — anti- 
Semitism,  anti-Catholicism — forcible 
Russificatlon.  denial  of  self-determina- 
tion rights  to  the  non-Russian  nations, 
and  colonial  exploitation  of  more  than 
a  score  of  captive  nations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Russian  heartland. 

If  the  State  Department  wants  to  win 
the  friendship  of  96  million  Russians  at 
the  cost  of  alienating  over  100  million 
non-Russians,  the  House  has  not  deter- 
mined whether  the  Department  sincerely 
believes  the  Russians  could  be  bought 
without  compromising  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand,  and  without  opening 
the  United  States  to  the  defeating  criti- 
cism, that,  wherever  it  suits  our  selfish 
purposes,  we  forsake  our  principles  and 
support  the  philosophy  of  tyranny  and 
the  violently  antidemocratic  regimes. 

The  House  has  done  nothing  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  in  our  own  interest 
to  support  the  Russians  and  alienate  the 
non-Russians  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  an  armed  confiict  with  the  Red  army, 
where  we  could  have  all  non-Russians 
lined  up  for  us  and  all  Russians  lined 
up  against  us.  since  the  Soviet  Union, 
after  all,  is  a  Russian  Empire,  its  rulers 
and  privileged  class  are  Russian,  and  its 
primary  beneficiaries  are  Russian.  The 
House  has  not  brought  out  the  fact  that 
a  disproportionate  share  of  rank-and- 
file  members  in  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  are  Russian,  while  a  shockingly 
disproportionate  share  of  political 
prisoners  in  Soviet  jails  and  concentra- 
tion camps  are  non -Russian. 

The  House  has  not  weighed  the  fact 
that  over  100  million  non-Russians  in 
jfche  Soviet  Union,  if  told  clearly  and  well 
'beforehand  of  our  favorable  disposition 
toward  their  national  aspirations,  would 
become  invaluable  allies  in  case  of  an 
armed  confiict  with  the  Soviets.  It  is 
the  non-Russians  who  hold  strategical 
important  positions  on  land  and  sea  ap- 
proaches to  Moscow  and  control  most  of 
the  wheat,  coal,  oil,  and  raw  materials 
sustaining  Russia's  heartland. 

Nor  has  the  House  dwelt  on  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Grermans  in  World  War  II 
were  greeted  as  liberators  Jn  the  non- 
Russian  borderlands  of  Ihe  Soviet 
Union,  why  non-Russian  troops  laid 
down  arms  and  offered  full  cooperation 
in  defeating  imperial  Russia,  and  why 
whole  non -Russian  towns  and  districts 
were  taken  over  by  nationalist  guerrillas 
long  before  the  Germans  arrived.  Had 
the  Nazis  not  refused  the  extended  hand 
and  replaced  Communist  slavery  by  Nazi 
slavery,  our  task  in  Uquidating  them 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult. 

The  House  has  not  requested  an  ex- 
planation from  the  State  Department 
for  its  lukewarm  support  of  the  United 
Nations  inquiry  into  Russian  colonial- 
ism. It  has  not  asked  the  Department 
whether  the  ruthless  Russian  colonial- 
ism is  considered  as  different  from  the 
enlightened  colonialism  as  still  practiced 
by  some  Western  nations,  and  which  the 
Department  so  vigorously  opF>oses. 

Finally,  the  House  has  not  scrutinized 
on  its  merits  the  State  Department's  im- 
touchable  policy  of  opposing  the  Soviet 
Union's  dismemberment  nor  evaluated 
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advantages  that  may  result  from,  first. 
breaking  up  the  biggest  war  machine  in 
history  which  menaces  oxu*  own  security ; 
second,  reestablishing  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe;  third  paving  the  way 
toward  a  community  of  free,  democratic 
nations;  and,  fourth,  abolishing  man- 
kind's most  ruthless  imperial  dictator- 
ship. 

The  failure  of  the  House  to  do  all  these 
things  actually  denies  the  leadership  of 
Congress  that  enacted  Public  Law  86-90. 
It  also  deprives  the  American  people  of 
their  right  to  open  public  Inquiry  on  a 
vital  issue.  The  failure  of  the  House  to 
show  interest  in  the  captive  nations  on 
the  same  subject  serve  as  proof  that 
no  changes  may  be  anticipated  even  if  a 
subcommittee  were  established  under 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee. 

Therefore,  the  only  effective  solution 
is  to  establish  a  new  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  Completely  dissoci- 
ated from  the  present  policies  on  captive 
nations  and  bearing  no  responsibility 
for  their  endorsement  in  the  past,  such 
a  committee  would  be  a  proper  congres- 
sional Instrvmient  for  examining  the 
problem  in  its  entirety  and  suggesting  to 
Congress  ways  and  means  to  communi- 
cate with  and  aid  our  true  friends  be- 
hind the  Communist  curtains,  aiding 
thereby  our  own  security  and  leadership 
position  in  the  world.  We  live  in  a  cli- 
mactic period  of  history.  It  is  high  time 
that  something  was  done  to  put  the 
U.S,  Congress  on  the  alert  in  regard  to 
the  danger  caused  by  our  passive  atti- 
tude toward  1  billion  captive  people  all 
over  the  world. 

In  his  address  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  over  a  year  ago. 
President  Kennedy  condemned  the  new 
Soviet  colonialism  and  interjected  this 
warning:  "The  tide  of  self-determina- 
tion has  not  yet  reached  the  Communist 
empire."  It  stands  to  reason  he  be- 
lieves that  the  tide  will  reach  the  Rus- 
sian prison  of  nations.  Hence,  our  State 
Department  lags  far  behind  our  Presi- 
dent in  imderstanding  the  tide  of  na- 
tionalism which  moves  toward  the  Com- 
munist empire.  Congress  must  not  lend 
Itself  to  the  State  Department's  errors 
in  strategy  and  policy.  Rather  Congress 
should  move  ahead  with  the  President, 
preparing  for  the  day  when  the  riptide 
on  national  independence  dismembers 
the  Russian  empire. 

While  communism  is  experiencing  in- 
ternal dissent  and  dlfBculty  in  achieving 
Its  objectives,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  free  world  must  mount  a  vigorous 
political  offensive  on  all  fronts.  The 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  that 
has  caused  so  much  commotion  in  the 
captors'  world,  must  be  followed  by 
proper  measures  that  would  Implement 
its  moral  objectives,  instead  of  remain- 
ing a  meaningless  repetition  of  annual 
declarations.  The  centennial  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  is  a  fitting 
date  for  action. 


THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr,  Ullman]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day night  of  this  week,  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  Repre- 
sentative EorrH  Green,  delivered  the 
1963  Burton  lecture  on  education  at  Har- 
vard University.  I  find  Mrs.  Green's 
speech,  entitled  "The  Federal  Role  in 
Education  Today,"  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  the  speech  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  fMrs.  Green]  makes  a 
major  proposal  for  legislation  in  this 
area — the  creation  of  cooperative  edu- 
cational centers  in  15  areas  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
be  most  interested  in  reading  this  fine 
paper. 

The  speech  follows : 

It  Is  a  very  special  privilege  to  be  here 
tonight  and  for  several  reasons:  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, whose  career  In  education  and  whose 
leadership  has  been  so  outstanding,  Is  now 
a  resident  of  my  State.  Then,  too,  my  home 
in  Portland  is  about  six  blocks  from  Reed 
College — and  so  I  feel  very  pleased  to  be  in- 
vited to  speak  at  the  Reed  CcUlege  of  the 
East. 

Then  I  feel  especially  pleased  to  be  on 
the  campus  of  Dr.  Pusey  whose  demands  for 
academic  excellence  and  academic  freedom 
have  been  a  source  of  great  encouragement — 
great  Inspiration  to  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress. Those  of  us  on  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  have  appreciated  his  ex- 
pert testimony,  his  wise  counsel,  and  we  will 
continue  to  look  to  him  for  facts  on  the 
state  of  higher  education  today — and  Its  fu- 
ture needs. 

I  also  look  forward  to  a  very  close  work- 
ing relationship  with  your  former  dean,  our 
new  Commissioner,  Francis  Keppel.  His  ap- 
pointment was  very  enthufilastlcally  re- 
ceived; his  responsibilities  are  staggering  in 
a  country — in  a  world  where  education  Is 
the  key  not  only  to  military  success — but 
also  International  understanding;  where  not 
a  rocket  thrust — but  a  national  education 
thrust  of  massive  proportions  may  determine 
who  wins  the  race  to  the  moon;  In  a  world 
where — as  Agnes  Meyer  said,  "the  cold  war 
has  been  shifted  by  the  astute  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  from  a  competition  In  physical 
strength  to  a  competition  In  brains;  and  In 
a  world  where  there  are  still  many  who  be- 
lieve that  education  Is  not  the  mere  train- 
ing of  shoemakers  and  tanners  and  nuclear 
physicists — but  Is  for  the  formation  of  the 
complete  individual,  his  curiosity  stimu- 
lated, his  abilities  fully  developed  and  hlj* 
potential  made  clearer  and  more  available 
to  him." 

For  generations  we  have  talked  of  the  Im- 
portance of  education — George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy. 
But  now  there  Is  new  urgency,  becaiise  not 
Jxist  ava  way  of  life  but  our  life,  our  very 
survival,  may  depend  on  Its  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. I  found  It  very  dilBcult  to  decide 
on  a  theme  for  this  lecture.  I'm  not  an  ex- 
pert In  education.  Almost  every  one  of  you 
In  this  audience  has  specialized  in  this  field. 

I  know  the  Burton  lectures  have  been  es- 
tablished for  a  discussion  of  problems  In 
elementary  education,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Education  Committee  I  find  It 
difficult  to  divorce  the  needs  of  the  colleges 
from  the  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Our  public  educational  structure  is  the 
foundation  on  which  our  hlgjher  education 
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institutions  must  rest,  and  the  colleges  and 
imlversltles  provide  the  area  In  which  the 
work  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  Is  brought  to  fruition.  Essentially 
we  have  to  look  upon  the  entire  educational 
process  as  a  single  process  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  have  a  deep  and  continuing  in- 
terest. Therefore,  I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven 
If  In  this  Burton  lecture  the  comments  are 
not  limited  to  elementary  education. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  education,  the  question  Is  not 
Should  there  be  Federal  aid.  That  was  de- 
cided over  100  years  ago.  The  questions  of 
Importance  today  are  what  kind  of  Federal 
aid,  and  where  and  how  the  Federal  dollars 
should  be  spent  and  why. 

How  much  Federal  aid  will  be  determined 
by  the  priority  we  give  to  education.  There 
is  no  unanimity  here,  nor  has  there  been 
since  1787  when  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
was  established. 

Every  time  a  crisis  In  education  has  oc- 
curred we  have  marched  forth  boldly  to  meet 
it  by  establishing  a  new  commission  to  study 
and  make  recommendations.  And  so  in 
1929  Herbert  Hoover's  Commission  Issued  the 
report  that  "The  Federal  Government  has 
no  Inclusive  and  consistent  public  policy 
as  to  what  It  should  or  should  not  do  in  the 
field  of  education.  There  are  national  re- 
sponsibilities for  education  which  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  adequately  meet. 
•  •  •  Federal  aid  should  be  given  to  edu- 
cation as  a  whole  rather  than  to  particular 
types  of  training.  •  •  •  Requiring  the 
matching  of  Federal  funds  with  State  or 
local  Is  an  undesirable  policy  In  the  field  of 
education.  •    •   • 

"The  Committee  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Education  with  a 
Secretary  In  the  President's  Cabinet." 

The  Wall  Street  crash  occurred;  the  de- 
pression slammed  the  doors  of  our  colleges 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  today  are  in  the  age  bracket  of 
the  Wernher  Von  Brauns,  Glenn  Seaborgs, 
the  Tom  Dooleys. 

And  in  1936  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
appointed  a  commission.  Twenty-one  vol- 
umes were  published.  With  the  exception  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  no  bills  were 
passed.  They  reported  that  the  "Inadequacy 
of  local  programs  in  education  Is  Increas- 
ing and  recommended  general  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Improved 
preparation  of  teachers,  construction  of 
school  buildings,  Federal  aid  for  students 
from  16  to  24  years  of  age."  War  clouds 
gathered;  another  crisis. 

In  1939  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  was  established.  In  1943.  among  their 
recommendations  for  the  postwar  period, 
they  said  that  "The  Office  of  Education 
should  be  expanded  to  offer  educational  lead- 
ership In  the  Nation.  •  •  •  That  equal  ac- 
cess to  general  and  specialized  education  be 
made  available  to  all  youths  of  college  and 
university  age — according  to  their  abili- 
ties. •  •  •  And  that  the  Increases  In  ex- 
penditures for  education  in  postwar  period 
must  be  financed  principally  by  Federal 
funds." 

In  1946  President  Truman's  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  studied  the  situation 
and   reported: 

"The  Federal  Government  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  providing  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  because  of  the 
public  benefits  which  accrue.  •    •    • 

"A  national  program  of  Federal  scholar- 
ships In  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  should 
be  provided  for  at  least  20  percent  of  all 
undergraduate  nonveteran  students — based 
on    need    and   abil|<y." 

No  bills  passed. 

In  1947  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   reported — surprisingly — "the    U.S. 
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Office  of  Education  has  not  been  properly 
equipped  to  perform  Its  appropriate  func- 
tion." 

In  1953  the  Second  Hoover  Commission 
end  lU  report. 

In   1955   the  White  House  Conference  cn^ 
Education. 

In  1956  the  President's  Commission  on 
Education  beyond  the  High  School,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Development  of 
Scientists  and  Engineers,  and  several  non- 
governmental conferences  and  conunlsslons 

No  one  could  say  that  the  educational 
needs  have  not  been  studied,  and  no  one 
could  argue  that  in  the  postsputnik  period 
there  is  not  an  increased  amount  of  Federal 
aid:  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Federal 
impact  bill,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  and  the  college  housing  program,  I 
think  It  can  be  said  that  Federal  activities 
In  support  of  education  have  been  Inciden- 
tal to  other  national  objectives. 

As  a  result  we  still  do  not  have  a  national 
.  policy;  the  Office  of  Education  administers 
fewer  than  half  the  educational  programs 
and  the  words  of  the  Hoover  Commission  are 
more  descriptive  of  conditions  today  than  In 
1929  when  they  said:  "The  multitudinous 
Federal  educational  activities  are  scattered 
throughout  the  various  Federal  departments 
and  Independent  agencies,  among  which 
there  Is  little  evidence  of  cooperation  In  the 
discharge  of  educational  responsibilities  hav- 
ing the  same  major  purpose." 

Today,  excluding  the  In-servlce  training 
programs  of  many  departments  and  agen- 
cies, there  are  nine  agencies  and  subdivisions 
of  the  Government  that  have  major  programs 
involving  education  In  the  United  States : 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

3.  Department  of  Defense. 

4-7.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Office  of  Education;  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation;  Public  Health  Service 
proper;  Public  Health  Service,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

8.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

9.  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  addition  there  are  six  agencies  and  de- 
partments which  have  programs  smaller  In 
scope — or  less  clearly  Identifiable  with  edu- 
cation— or  directed  toward  a  highly  special- 
ized project.     They  are: 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance   Agency 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Justice.  * 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Veterans'  Administration. 

In  International  education.  In  addition  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department 
of  Defense,  Space  Agency,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  following  agencies  have  major 
programs : 

Department  of  State. 

Agency  for  International  Development. 

Peace  Corps. 

U.S,  Information  Agency. 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  In  addition  to 
these  9 — some  16  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  participate 
in  training  foreign  nationals  in  their  par- 
ticular fields — largely  through  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  AID — and  In  sponsoring  research 
abroad  through  the  use  of  foreign  currency. 

There  are,  however,  only  two  agencies  of 
Government  specifically  charged  with  con- 
cern for  education;  these  are  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  programs  In  education  'of  all  other 
major  agencies  are  In  total  considerably  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  two  Just  men- 
tioned. They  have  a  special  mission,  and 
since  this  must  be  their  overrldlng(concern 
very  little  consideration  Is  given  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  as  a  whole  and  the  Impact  the 
particular  program  might  have.  And  yet. 
in  this  last  year,  these  several  agencies  spent 
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$926  million  for  education  and  another  $545 
mUllon  for  research  in  educational  Institu- 
tions; It  Is  obvious  that  these  agencies  must 
have  a  major  Impact  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  more  heavily  Involved  In 
the  educational  process  than  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government.  The 
budgets  for  the  operation  of  Its  schools,  when 
calculated  by  the  same  ground  rules  used  by 
civilian  Institutions,  exceed  those  of  most  of 
the  largest  private  and  public  universities. 
The  budgets  for  research  contracted  with 
universities  and  associated  research  centers 
exceed  those  of  any  other  department  except 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  its  enormous  program  in  the 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  supporting  more  students  working 
full  and  part  time  toward  baccalaureate  and 
postgraduate  degrees  than  any  other  agency, 
lis  expenditures  for  training  under  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Training  Act  exceeds  the 
amount  expended  by  all  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  combined.  It  operates  the 
largest  and  almost  the  only  Federal  system 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  is 
responsible  for  the  staffing,  the  curriculum, 
and  the  direction  of  that  system.  It  oper- 
ates all  but  two  of  the  Federal  degree- 
granting  institutions  in  the  country  and  is 
expanding  Its  operations  In  this  field.  It 
operates,  Independently  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, a  program  of  International  education 
under  the  military  assistance  program. 

To  consider  the  Involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  education  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Department  of  Defense  is  im- 
possible. And  yet  the  questions  raised,  the 
arguments  used,  against  general  education 
programs  are  never  used  against  education 
by  the  PenUgon— "Segregation-Integration," 
"Church-state  issues,"  "Federal  control." 
"This  Is  Just  the  beginning,"  "Don't  let  the 
camel  get  Its  nose  under  the  tent."  "We  can't 
afford  it,"  "Taxes  are  too  high."  With  the 
education  program  In  the  Department  of 
Defense,  these  arguments  are  never  made. 
The  money  Is  appropriated  with  little  ques- 
tion. 

What  college  or  university  president 
wouldn't  like  to  have  the  operating  budgets 
of  the  three  academies;  West  Point,  $11,261 
per  student  per  year;  Air  Force  Academy, 
$13,037  per  student  per  year;  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  $7,354  per  student.  None  of  these 
Include  capital  outlay.  Some  questions,  but 
not  many  on  why— in  terms  of  Federal  dol- 
lars spent — It  costs  from  400  to  600  percent 
more  to  produce  a  career  officer  through  the 
service  academies  than  through  the  ROTC 
programs  in  public  or  private  universities. 

I'm  not  sure  how  many  people  know  the 
full  scope  of  the  program  at  Madison,  Wis., 
under  the  VS.  Armed  Forces  Institute.  It 
is  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
all  branches  of  the  service  In  all  parts  of  the 
world:  correspondence  courses  are  produced 
and  distributed  in  various  academic  disci- 
plines at  secondary  and  higher  education 
levels.  In  1961,  116,000  students  were  taking 
correspondence  courses:  189,000  were  study- 
ing in  groups  and  10.600  were  in  participating, 
colleges  and  universities  The  Department 
of  Defense  operates  a  foreign  language  pro- 
gram considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
State  Department  or  the  Office  of  Education 
under  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  The  Department  of  Defense 
spent  on  research  on  various  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  this  last  year  $197.9  million. 
In  total  amount  spyent  on  research  on  col- 
lege campuses  by  all  agencies  we  were  able 
to  identify  expenditures  of  $613  million. 
And  It  is  here  where  duplication  and  over- 
lap Is  most  probable.  It  is  here  that  ex- 
penditures have  grown  most  rapidly  and  the 
degree  of  duplication  cannot  be  ascertained. 
There  are  several  reasons;  but  a  major  one 
is  that  research  projects,  research  findings, 
have  far  outstripped  the  Nation's  ability  to 


store,  catalog,  report,  and  disseminate  the 
knowledge.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Defense  Department  research  findings 
have  not  at  this  time  been  reported  to  the 
Armed  Services  Technical  Information 
Agency  which  was  specifically  created  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  such  information. 

Leaving  the  Defense  Department — and  I've 
only  touched  on  a  few  of  their  education 
programs — another  illustration  of  the  prob- 
ability of  overlap  in  research  programs  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  following 
Eigencles  were  engaged  In  medical  research 
and  research  directly  related  to  the  health 
sciences,  varying  In  amounts  from  $1,870,000 
to  over  $500  million: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Veterans'  Administration. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  Interior. 

Department  of  State  (AID). 

In  oceanography  alone — In  1962 — research 
was  carried  on  by  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  better  inter- 
agency cooperation  and  coordination  of  ex- 
isUng  programs  is  desirable. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  edu- 
cation programs  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  involved.  Because  of  the  many 
departments  and  agencies  which  are  In- 
volved and  because  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees  In  the  Congress,  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  one  person  in  either  branch  who 
really  kr^ws  and  understands  the  overall 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  education. 

We,  in  Congress,  must  certainly  share  part 
of  the  responsibility.  Nearly  every  commit- 
tee in  the  Congress  has  Jurisdiction  over 
some  type  of  education  legislation.  This 
leads  to  some  inconsistencies  and  overlap- 
ping. 

For  example,  legislation  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  construction  of  co^gge  classrooms, 
when  Introduced  as  an  amendment  to  the 
College  Housing  Act.  was  referred  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees.  But 
similar  legislation.  Introduced  separately,  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committees. 

Likewise,  legislation  amending  the  student 
loan  program  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  provide  additional  loans  to 
medical  and  dental  students  was  referred  to 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
In  the  87th  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Hovjse  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  was  considering  a  separate  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  medical  and 
dental  students.  It  may  be  noted  further 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
had  authority  to  grant  medical  scholarships 
under  legislation  In  existence  since  1950.  Al- 
though this  authority  has  not  been  used, 
conslderaUon  of  It  falls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  third  House  committee — Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Numerous  bills  to  provide  income  tax  de- 
ductions or  tax  credits  for  college  expenses 
were  Introduced  in  the  87th  Congress  and 
referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  House  and  Finance  Ckmunlttee  In  the 
Senate.  These  proposals  would  have  an  ef- 
fect akin  to  granting  of  Federal  scholarships, 
yet  direct  scholarship  legislation  came  tin- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Gom- 
mittees.  Also,  while  legislation  to  permit  tax 
deductions  for  college  or  other  educational 
expenses  remained  under  the  jtuisdlction  of 
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the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees, legislation  to  ret>ate  to  the  States  for 
educational  purpoees  a  percentage  of  their 
Federal  Income  or  cigarette  tax  collections 
was  referred  to  the  Education  and  Labor  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Ccwnmlttees. 

In  the  House,  general  scholarship  legisla- 
tion was  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  while  separate  pro- 
posals for  scholarships  for  veterans  came  un- 
der the  jiirlsdlctlon  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conunlttee,  scholarships  for  medical  stu- 
dents and  nurses  were  considered  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  scholarships  for  medi- 
cal training  for  the  Armed  Forces  were 
referred  to  Armed  Services  Committee;  schol- 
arships for  agrlciiltural  resecuxh  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Agricultural  Committee  and 
scholarships  In  the  sciences  to  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Conunlttee. 

Furthermore,  Vhlle  nurses  scholarship 
legislation  comes  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  because  of  Its 
general  Jurisdiction  over  public  health  mat- 
ters, legislation  to  assist  In  training  practical 
nurses  was  handled  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  because  of  Its  general  Juris- 
diction over  vocational  education. 

Both  the  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
programs  are  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  But  In  the  House, 
school  lunch  legislation  Is  the  province  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  while  the 
school  milk  program  is  under  the  Agrlcultiire 
Committee's  Jurisdiction. 

Donations  of  surplxis  Government  property, 
which  include  many  pieces  of  equipment,  are 
considered  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committees  In  the  Congress.  Tet  the  fvu-- 
nlshlng  of  new  equipment  to  educational  In- 
stitutions may  be  considered  by  several 
committees — the  Space,  Education,  Defense, 
or  Health  Committees  of  either  House. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  dlffxislon  of  respon- 
sibility for  educational  programs  In  the  Con- 
gress makes  it  difficult  for  any  one  commit- 
tee, subcommittee,  or  Individual  Member  to 
ascertain  the  overall  achievements  of  the 
Government's  existing  educational  programs 
or  the  overall  effects  of  proposals  for  changes 
in  them. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Higher  Education  has 
been  making  a  detailed  study.  I  hope  we 
wlU  have  recommendations  ahd  the  printed 
report  ready  sometime  in  February.  There 
are  many  questions  we  are  asking: 

Over  90  percent  of  all  the  research  funds 
are  spent  In  100  Institutions.  Is  this  neces- 
sary? What  does  it  do  to  the  other  1,900 
InstltutlonB?  The  President's  Science  Advis- 
ory Committee  has  recommended  a  widen- 
ing circle  of  centers  of  excellence.  How  can 
the  Govepnment  help  to  bring  this  about? 
What  effect  does  the  matching-grant  re- 
quirement have  on  the  local  college  or  uni- 
versity? For  example:  A  small  college  de- 
cides that  top  priority  should  be  given  to  a 
general  library — but  then  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment offers  to  provide  $1  million  for  a 
science  building  if  the  Institution  will  match 
It.  Because  such  a  high  percent  of  the  funds 
are  in  the  science  field,  does  this  create  a 
further  Imbalance? 

Is  the  emphasis  on  research  undermining 
the  importance  of  teaching?  Are  we  draw- 
ing our  best  scholars  away  from  the  class- 
rocsn  and  into  the  research  lab,  and  decreas- 
ing the  time  they  spend  in  educating  the 
next  generation? 

Is  the  concentration  of  Federal  funds  in 
the  sciences  creating  a  serious  Imbalance  in 
our  academic  system?  Except  for  the  OI 
bill  which  Is  being  rapidly  phased  out,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
programs — nearly  aU  of  the  direct  student 
aid  is  at  the  graduate  level  and  most  of  it  is 
In  the  physical  and  life  sciences  and  engi- 
neering. Nine  agencies  sponsor  fellowship 
programs.  Are  we  producing  enough  people 
at  the  baccalaureate  level  to  fill  up  these 


places?  Should  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Office  of  Education  be  com- 
bined? Is  our  race  to  the  moon  and  the 
inevitable  competitive  emphasis  on  science 
decreasing  the  Interest  in  and  the  training 
of  people  in  the  humanities?  Freedom  Is  not 
going  to  be  won  or  maintained  by  bombs 
alone. 

In  the  Inglls  lecture  of  1945.  George  F. 
Zook  discussed  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  education.  He  must  have  been 
looking  into  the  crystal  ball  at  that  time 
when  he  said: 

"It  behooves  us — as  educators  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  its  many  complexities  and 
ramifications  and  to  exercise  such  leadership 
as  we  can  in  its  consideration  and  solution. 
Otherwise  we  may  some  day  wake  up  to 
find — at  the  end  of  our  generation — as  the 
result  of  patchwork  and  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion, a  distorted  and  disjointed  national 
policy  in  education  which  represents  neither 
the  considered  Judgment  of  educational 
leaders  nor  the  needs  of  our  country." 

The  needs  of  our  country  are  very  great. 
Van  Allen  has  said  that  our  ambitions  in 
outer  space  already  exceed  our  scientific 
competence.  We're  told  that  we  need  13.000 
additional  scientists  and  engineers  on  the 
man-on-the-moon  project  alone.  We  des- 
perately need  teachers,  social  workers,  med- 
ical doctors,  nurses. 

Our  country  has  shown,  time  and  time 
again,  that  we  can  do  whatever  we  must 
do — we  can  do  what  our  times  demand  of  us. 
We  can.  whenever  we  set  our  minds  to  it, 
amaze  the  world,  and  even  surprise  ourselves 
by  what  we  can  achieve.  But  the  achieve- 
ments that  loom  before  us — the  challenges 
that  beckon  us  on — will  require  above  all,  an 
education  program  carefully  planned — an 
educational  system  not  only  equal  to  our 
foreseen  need,  but  far  in  excess  of  anything 
this  country,  or  any  country,  has  ever  known. 
We  must  prepare  our  young  people  not  for 
the  20th  oentiiry.  but  for  the  21st  century 
in  which  they  will  be  living  most  of  their 
lives  and  give  them  the  kind  of  an  education 
which  will  help  them  find  the  answers  to 
questions  which  today  we  cannot  even 
imagine. 

We  win  have  to  invest  in  education,  as  we 
now  Invest  In  dams  and  flood  control  proj- 
ects, as  a  utilization  of  public— and  private 

funds,  with  a  guaranteed  return  far  in  ex- 
cess of  cost.  To  put  it  another  way— we 
shall  have  to  abandon  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  reckons  education  in  terms  of  costs,  and 
not  in  terms  of  value. 

Schools  are  faced  with  a  decade  of  tre- 
mendous responsibility  and  need  for  growth 
and  Improvement. 

A  half  century  ago.  1  out  of  every  20  high 
school  graduates  entered  college.  Today,  one 
out  of  three  goes  on  to  college.  And  this  is 
wonderful.  But  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  very  much  concerned  about  the  60,000  to 
100,000  capable  young  men  and  women  who 
should  be  graduating  this  year  but  are  not. 

There  have  been  several  studies  at  the 
State  level,  and  one  study  at  the  national 
level,  which  indicate  that  between  25  and  40 
percent  of  our  most  capable  students  do  not 
now  go  beyond  high  school— and  largely  be- 
cause of  financial  need.       * 

I  am  talking  now  of  student*  with  IQ's  of 
120  and  above,  who  have  maintained  high 
academic  records  during  their  high  school 
years  and  who  would  like  to  go  to  college. 
In  addition,  there  Is  another  group  of  60.000 
to  100,000  extremely  capable  high  school 
graduates  each  year  who  are  not  properly 
motivated  and  do  not  attend  college.  In 
other  words,  we  have  between  150.000  and 
200,000  students  of  outstanding  ability 
who  do  not  go  beyond  the  high  school  level. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  million  who  drop 
out  during  their  high  school  years,  and  too 
often  become  the  unemployed. 

So,  on  one  side  of  the  national  ledger  we 
have  a  shortage  of  trained  manpower  in  al- 


most every  area — and  on  the  other  side  we 
have  a  huge  reservoir  of  untrained  people, 
from  whom  come  most  of  the  unemployed! 
and  to  whom  we  are  apparently  willing  to 
pay  unemployment  compensation  benefits  or 
spend  over  $1,000  per  person  under  manpower 
retraining.  But,  apparently,  we  are  unwill- 
ing as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  to  help 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  the  highly 
skilled  and  professional  first  training  that 
this  Nation  so  desperately  needs. 

We  have  always  considered  education  a 
private  matter— something  to  be  determined 
entirely  by  the  individual,  and  perhaps  his 
parents.  I  think  this  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  a  private  matter,  but  rather  as  a 
matter  of  great  public  concern. 

This  year,  I  will  again  introduce  leglsld- 
tlon  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  academic 
facilities  for  higher  education.  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  familiar  with  the  statistics  on 
college  enrollments.  Today  we  have  about 
4.2  million  students:  by  1970  we  will  have 
almost  7  million.  We're  talking  not  about  a 
situation  that  may  or  may  not  occur.  It 
most  certainly  will  occur  and  no  amount  of 
wishful  thinking  will  alter  the  course  of 
events.  In  this  decade  oiu-  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  asked  to  provide  the  equiva- 
lent in  facilities  of  those  it  has  taken  them 
150  years  to  build.  Our  competition  with 
the  Soviet  world,  perhaps.  Is  making  us  un- 
derstand what  Aristotle  said  a  long  time  ago: 
"The  destiny  of  an  empire  depends  upon  the 
education   of   its    youth." 

And  there  Is  growing  evidence  that  not 
only  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin,  but  also 
the  leaders  in  Red  China,  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  other  countries  and  other  em- 
pires. It  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  160  years  ago  who 
said.  "Education  Is  not  a  function  of  the 
state.  It  Is  the  function  of  the  state  if  it 
wishes  to  survive." 

Bismarck  came  along  and  Is  credited  with 
the  statement  that  "The  nation  that  has 
the  schools  has  the  future." 

For  many  years  we  were  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Russians  could  develop  a  school 
system  anjrwhere  near  as  good  as  ours.  Then 
sputnik  Jarred  us  out  of  otu  complacency. 
Today  we  know  that  they  are  graduating 
two  or  three  times  as  many  engineers  as  we 
are — and  that  the  quality  of  their  education 
is  at  least  as  good  and  maybe  better. 

But  what  we  refuse  to  look  at  is  the  star- 
tling projection  of  figures  for  the  1970's 
which  indicate  that  in  Communist  Europe 
and  Commimist  China  there  will  be  far  more 
students  enrolled  In  their  colleges  and  uni- 
versities than  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe. 

All  of  the  studies — all  of  the  reports — all 
of  our  leaders  who  know  of  the  manpower 
needs  of  this  country  have  told  us  that 
time  and  time  again  we  must  do  more  in 
the  way  of  providing  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  said.  "To  talk  of  the 
necessity  of  more  engineers,  more  scientists, 
more  doctors,  more  teachers  and  not  provide 
facilities  for  learning  is  a  kind  of  cynical 
nonsense  this  Nation  cannot  afford." 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
As  I  have  outlined  earlier,  we  do  have 
many  educational  programs  for  a  specific 
purpose — with  the  largest  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral doUar  spent  in  research  in  100  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

We  have  no  across-the-board  program  of 
Federal  support  of  school  construction  or 
teachers'  salaries  at  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary level.  We  have  no  across-the-board 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  at  the  college  level. 

For  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
helped  to  provide  places  for  the  students  to 
eat  and  sleep — dormitories  and  dining 
halls — and  also  student  lounges — but  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  provide  the  financial 


help  to  build  classrooms,  libraries,  and  labo- 
ratories where  the  students  can  work. 

We  have  several  Federal  programs  for 
student  assistance  at  the  graduate  level — 
in  fact  so  many  that  we  have  advertised  for 
applicants  for  Fellowship  programs — but  we 
have  no  scholarship  programs  at  the  under- 
graduate level. 

Tills  year,  the  Education  Committees  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
review,  expand,  and  extend  the  Federal  Im- 
pact bill  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

In  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — I  would  predict  that  the  ceiling  on  the 
loan  provision  would  be  raised  considerably, 
th.^t  the  forgiveness  feature  would  either 
be  extended  to  all  teachers  in  colleges  as 
well  as  secondary  schools  and  in  both  public 
and  private  schools — or  that  It  would  be  re- 
moved altogether.  I  would  predict  that  the 
Fellowship  program  would  be  expanded. 

This  year,  I  also  propose  a  new  program 
of  support  In  addition  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  of  which  I  spoke  a  few  moments 
ago;  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation center. 

We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  explosion 
of  knowledge.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation tells  us  that  of  all  the  scientists  who 
have  ever  lived  since  the  dawn  of  history 
over  70  percent  are  llvlnp  and  working  today. 
Of  all  the  research  that  has  ever  been 
printed — over  50  percent  has  occurred  since 
1950.  We  are  also  told  that  every  major 
executive  must  acquire  the  equivalent  of  an 
additional  college  education  every  10  years 
Just  to  keep  abreast  of  his  competition. 

This  outpouring  stream  of  knowledge 
courses  through  our  lives.  Its  implication 
is  obvious — we  must  all  run  faster  Just  to 
Stay  In  the  same  relative  place. 

When  I  was  graduated  from  college,  not 
even  the  most  imaginative  science  fiction 
writers  ventured  to  prophesy  that  man  ac- 
tually would  sail  through  space.  Now  we 
are  literally  and  physically  "reaching  for  the 
stars."  Those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  stay 
abreast  of  these  new  developments  will  find 
that — not  the  world — but  the  universe  will 
pass  them  by. 

To  provide  an  adequate  research  library 
Is  often  beyond  the  financial  capabilities  of 
many  of  our  2,000  colleges  and  universities. 
TuXlY  equipped  science  buildings  and  lab- 
oratories to  serve  the  space  age  are  becoming 
more  and  more  costly. 

Educational  television  offers  great  hope — 
great  opportunities — but  an  individual  edu- 
cational TV  station  on  each  campus  Is  out 
cf  the  question. 

A  computer  system  would  be  of  great  help 
to  most  universities — even  though  It  was  not 
used  or  needed  full  time. 

In  several  place? — Harrlsburg.  Pa  ,  in  the 
Amherst.  Mount  Holyoke  area  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  Claremont.  Calif  .  cooperative  pro- 
grams have  been  started.  Tomorrow,  I  will 
introduce  a  bill  which  will  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  cooperative 
educational  centers  where  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  same  locality  can 
share  the  .«!peclallzed  facilities  of  such  centers 
and  thus  develop  programs  that  are  bevond 
the  resources  of  single  institutions.  Thls"may 
not  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  Harvard 
and  the  100  other  institutions  which  are  the 
recipients  of  over  90  percent  of  the  Federal 
research  dollar.  But,  I  believe  It  would  help 
to  accomplish  what  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  has  recommended— an 
increase  in  the  nimaber  of  centers  of  excel- 
lence in  this  country. 

The  national  Interest  requires  an  expan- 
sion of  national  support  of  research  in  a 
widening  circle  of  institutions  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
•supply  of  highly  trained  people  and  college 
find  university  teachers. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  will  authorize 
S<5  million  for  the  first  year  and  f  150  million 


for  the  second  year  in  Federal  funds  to  con- 
struct cooperative  educational  centers  In  16 
areas  throughout  the  country.  It  Is  frankly 
an  experimental  approach,  which  has  not 
been  considered  before  In  Federal  legislation 
to  assist  educational  Institutions.  But  1  be- 
lieve that  it  has  great  poesibilltiee  in  produc- 
ing the  "centers  ol  excellence"  which  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  has 
recommended. 

No  institution  woiold  lose  Its  identity,  and 
an  institution  which  had  made  for  Itself  a 
unique  place  in  the  American  educational 
scene  because  of  an  outstanding  program 
would  find  that  its  whole  program  would  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  create  centers  of  mediocrity,  but 
rather  centers  cf  excenence,  made  possible 
througli  the  cooperative  effort  of  several  col- 
leges and  universities. 

I  am  told  that  college  librarians  estimate 
that  the  number  of  books  in  college  libraries 
doubles  approximately  every  20  to  25  years — 
r.ot  including  the  proliferation  of  learned 
and  professional  Journals  and  pamphlets. 
Would  it  not  contribute  to  academic  excel- 
lence If  two  or  more  higher  education  insti- 
tutions cooperatively  buUt  a  research  library, 
where  the  faculty  and  students  would  have 
facilities  never  available  at  a  smaller  college? 

Through  cooperative  effort,  the  curriculums 
of  all  colleges  participating  in  an  educational 
center  might  be  broadened  and  enriched 
through  the  offering  of  courses  which  no 
single  institution  could  afford,  or  could 
Justify.  Perhaps  a  center  might  provide  an 
engineering  laboratory,  liith  its  expensive 
equipment.  Or  perhaps  It  might  offer  the 
facilities,  and  attract  the  learned  faculty,  for 
Instruction  in  the  languages,  culture,"  and 
history  of  some  of  the  newly  emerging  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

And  might  not  a  cooperative  center  raise 
the  quality  of  education  In  its  participating 
institutions  by  enabling  outstanding  schol- 
ars to  devote  their  full  teaching  time  to  the 
specialized  field  of  their  choice. 

If  we  are  to  progress  as  a  nation,  we  must 
devote  more  attention  and  resources  to  the 
education  of  our  youth.  And  at  the  same 
tlm»,  we  must  Insure  that  we  are  providing 
quality  education. 

Philosopher  Alfred  Nor*h  Whitehead  stated 
the  case  for  education  quite  clearly  when  he 
said: 

"In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule 
is  absolute:  The  race  which  docs  not  value 
trained  intelligence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all 
your  wit,  not  aU  your  victories  on  land  or  at 
sea.  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today 
we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  science 
will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step, 
and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  Judg- 
ment which  will  then  be  pronounced  on  the 
uneducnted. 


PAY  INCREASE  FOR  THE  MILIT.ARY 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  months  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely concerned  at  the  delay  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  pushing  for 
a  pay  increase  for  the  military,  despite 
the  fact  that  other  governmental  em- 
ployees have  benefited  from  pay  raises 
on  two  occasions  since  the  last  general 
military  pay  increase  In  1958. 
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Last  faU  I  pledged  to  introduce,  if 
necessary,  and  support  legislation  call- 
ii^  far  a  substantial  pay  increase.  In- 
cluded was  to  be  a  section  correcting 
the  inequities  in  the  pay  scales  for  those 
retired  personnel  who  left  die  service 
prior  to  July  1958.  These  retired  per- 
sons were  discriminated  against  and  a 
great  inequity  has  existed  for  over  4 
years  as  a  result. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  heartened  to 
learn  that  the  Defense  Department  was 
supporting  a  pay  increase  measure 
amounting  to  as  much  as  14  percent  in 
some  categories,  and  also  correcting  the 
inequities  I  mentioned  previously. 

Rather  than  introduce  my  version  of 
a  pay  bill  I  have  decided  to  defer  such 
action  until  the  administration's  meas- 
ure comes  before  the  Personnel  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  rec- 
ognize that  legislation  as  introduced  by 
the  administration  is  merely  the  raw 
material  from  which  a  truly  effective 
and  meaningful  pay  bill  can  be  molded 
by  our  sul>committee  and  subsequently 
by  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  act  with  dispatch  on  a  substan- 
tial and  constructive  pay  bill  for  active 
duty  and  retired  personnel  of  our  mili- 
tary service  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  helping  to  expedite  this  much-needed 
legi:slatlon. 


MUST  WE  ALLOW  OUR  MAILBOXES 
TO  BE  INVADED  BY  UNWANTED 
OBSCENE  MATERIAL? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNI«NGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
new  flood  of  objectionable  and  possibly 
obscene  material  is  being  sent  to  persons 
across  the  country  from  New  York  and 
other  places.  An  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  recently  stated  that  over 
25.000  protests  had  been  received  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  have  also  received 
similar  complaints. 

The  core  of  the  problem  in  this  field 
is  the  attitude  of  the  courts.  Repeatedly 
in  recent  years  court  decisions  have 
struck  down  State,  local,  and  Federal 
statutes  designed  to  afford  a  measure 
of  protection  against  such  filthy  mate- 
rial, especially  protection  against  such 
unsolicited  material  sent  through  the 
postal  system. 

Thii  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve, 
in  view  of  this  situation.  Yet  I  think 
we  would  all  agree  that  we  should  seek 
an  answer  within  the  framework  of 
court  decisions  and  constitutional  guar- 
antees. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  prepared  at  my  request  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Post  Office  Committee 
in  cooperation  ^^ith  the  House  legisla- 
tive counsel.  It  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress  in  that  it 
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ffives  certain  recourse  to  the  citizen  whose 
mailbox  is  invaded  by  unsolicited  and 
unwanted  obscene  material.  Tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  also  apply  to 
unsolicited  and  unwanted  Commimlst 
propaganda. 

This  bill  would  allow  a  citizen  who  re- 
ceives unsolicited  matter  which  is  ob- 
scene or  Communist  propaganda  to  not' 
if  y  his  postmaster  that  he  does  not  want 
to  receive  any  future  mail  from  the  send- 
er. The  Post  Office  Department  so  noti- 
fies the  mailer,  and  if  additional  mail  is 
sent  to  the  person  in  question,  the  sender 
stands  to  lose  his  special  bulk  mailing 
privileges  and  permits. 

I  believe  this  approach  will  give  par- 
tial solution  to  the  problem  of  this  new 
flood  of  material.  It  will  not  solve  the 
whole  problem  until  we  have  on  the 
law  books  an  effective  antiobscenity  law 
which  is  upheld  In  the  courts. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  has  a  companion  measure  which 
he  is  also  Introducing  today.  It  is  aimed 
at  this  same  problem  but  varies  in  de- 
gree. We  serve  together  on  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee  and  will  jointly 
seek  action  against  this  matter. 


INCRRA.SE  IN  AMOUNT  OP  OUTSIDE 
EARNINGS  ALLOWED  RECIPIENTS 
OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RETIRE- 
MENT BENEFITS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I-ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  increase 
from  $1,200  to  $1,800  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  allowed  recipients  of  so- 
cial security  retirement  benefits. 

This  bill  would  materially  assist  ovir 
retired  folks  by  letting  them  provide  for 
themselves  additional  income  many  of 
them  so  desperately  need.  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  87th  Congress 
but  it  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  which  it  was 
referred. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  increased 
earnings  without  loss  to  the  individual 
of  any  of  his  entitlement  to  benefits  im- 
der  social  security.  Moreover,  the  bill 
does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  social 
security  progrtim. 

Most  retired  persons  who  are  able  to 
work  desire  to  do  so,  to  be  both  produc- 
tive and  independent.  In  this  they 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discoiiraged 
as  so  many  are  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  present  unrealistic 
law. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  our 
country  today  is  the  difficulty  our  older 
citizens  encoimter  in  tn^ng  to  provide 
for  themselves  on  small /fixed  incomes 
a  decent  and  dignifl^  life — incomes 
which  remain  constoat  while  the  cost  of 
living  continues  to'Tise. 

These  citizena^aid  toward  their  re- 
tirement— through  social  security  as- 
sessments  and   other  means — in  years 


when  the  dollar  had  not  depreciated  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  declined  in 
purchasing  power  today.  Many  con- 
tributed towfird  retirement  on  the  basis 
of  a  100-cent  dollar  and  now  are  being 
repaid  on  the  basis  of  a  4S-cent  dollar. 

The  earnings  limitation  of  $1,200  a 
year  penalizes  people  for  living  long  lives, 
for  having  the  spirit  to  want  to  go  on 
working  and  being  useful  and  produc- 
tive, and  for  having  the  ability  to  do  so. 

Raising  the  earnings  limitation  to 
$1,800  is  not  a  panacea,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  persons  I  know  who  would  ap- 
preciate being  allowed  to  help  them- 
selves to  that  extent. 

The  Government  continues  to  study 
and  plan  ways  and  means  of  aiding  our 
retired  and  older  citizens.  This  to  me 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways  and 
means. 
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DR.  AND  MRS.  JAE  H.  YANG 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctjrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Jae  H.  Yang  and  his  wife,  Jeong 
S.  Yang.  The  Yangs  are  natives  of  Korea 
who  came  to  this  country  in  the  mld- 
1950's.  Through  previous  action  on  the 
administrative  level,  arrangements  were 
made  to  change  the  status  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Yang  to  Immigrants.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  now  Introduced  would 
refer  their  entry  as  immigrants  back  to 
the  date  when  they  actually  arrived  in 
this  country  so  that  Dr.  Yang  may  oB- 
tain  his  citizenship  and  qualify  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  where  the  Yangs  now  reside. 

Without  this  legislative  relief,  it  would 
be  some  7  or  8  years  before  Dr.  Yang 
could  enter  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
his  talepts  would  be  wasted  during  that 
time.  General  legislation  to  assist  those 
among  the  top  quota  Immigrants,  which 
was  passed  last  year,  did  not  cover  the 
group  of  which  Dr.  Yang  and  his  wife 
are  a  part,  but  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  general  legislation  applies  to  the 
Yangs  case  as  well.  I  would  urge  early 
action  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the 
Yangs  for  relief  and  the  merits  of  their 
case. 


TO  MEET  THE  SOVIET  ECONOMIC 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CttrtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bat- 
tles of  the  cold  war  are  fought  on  many 
fronts,  in  space  technology,  the  minds  of 
men  and  the  complexities  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  economics.    These  are 


difficult  battles  in  which  the  advantage 
goes  not  to  brute  strength  but  to  ideas. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  cold 
war  battles  is  fought  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national commerce,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  bases  for  the  enactment  last  Congress 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  To  win  in 
the  area  of  international  economics,  we 
and  our  free  world  allies  must  keep 
strong  the  trade  links  which  bind  us  and 
those  which  harmonize  the  economics  of 
the  uncommitted  nations  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Western  alliance. 

The  use  of  international  trade  as  a 
weapon  in  International  relations  is  as 
old  as  commerce  itself.  It  is  a  refined 
game,  played  for  high  stakes.  We  must 
master  it  If  we  are  to  be  secure  against 
the  threat  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
some  Important  advantages  in  this  con- 
test. We  are  far  stronger  than  our 
opponents  economically.  In  this  con- 
text. I  should  like  to  make  note  of  the 
excellent  work  which  has  been  done  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  bring- 
ing the  facts  of  the  comparative  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  light.  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  committee,  and  the  gen- 
erous cooperation  of  experts  throughout 
the  country,  much  valuable  information 
in  this  field  has  been  brought  to  a  focus. 
And  the  Inevitable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  information  is  the 
superiority  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world's  economy  over  that  of  the 
Soviets. 

This  is  not  to  dismiss  the  threat  which 
the  Soviet  Union  poses,  however.  The 
Soviet  economy  is  strong,  overwhelming 
unless  matched  by  the  economic  force 
of  the  free  world  leaders.  And.  as  a 
controlled  economy,  it  can  be  used  in 
ways  which  are  not  open  to  the  eco- 
nomic or  political  leaders  of  our  free 
economy.  The  Soviet  economy  is  sub- 
ject to  manipulation  for  the  ends  of  the 
political  state.  There  need  be  no  eco- 
nomic justification  for  these  acts;  their 
political  impact  is  the  profit  they  seek. 
Thus  the  Soviet  economy  can  be  used 
effectively  in  spot  situations,  concen- 
trating its  strength  in  predetermined 
areas,  even  against  the  stronger  and 
sounder   Western   economies. 

The  examples  of  such  use  are  a  legion. 
Basically  they  come  down  to  a  pattern 
not  unlike  that  of  the  classical  monop- 
oly. The  monopoUst,  or  the  Soviet 
international  trader,  chooses  a  market 
within  which  to  operate  and  by  cutrate, 
cutthroat  tactics  drives  all  competition 
from  the  market.  Then  each  seeks  hi  ; 
own  profit:  The  monopolist  by  forcin" 
prices  up  where  there  is  no  longer  any 
competition  to  keep  them  down  and  the 
Communist  by  infiltrating  the  economic 
and  political  structure  of  the  trade  part- 
ner it  has  chosen  and  welding  it  irrev- 
ocably to  the  Communist  bloc.  Or  the 
Communist  goal  may  be  merely  to  dis- 
rupt a  mutually  advantageous  trade  re- 
lationship between  two  countries  outside 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  In  either  event 
the  result  is  detrimental  to  the  goals  of 
the  free  world. 

The  immediate  targets  of  the  Soviets 
in  such  a  spot  economic  invasion  are  the 
free  world  companies  doing  business  in 
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a  particular  place.  It  is  only  through 
driving  them  from  the  market  that  the 
Soviet  goals  can  be  achieved,  and  they 
cannot  long  stand  against  the  concen- 
trated strength  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
which  is  willing  to  weaken  itself  overall 
for  the  chance  of  a  particular  victory. 

To  effectively  counteract  this  threat  of 
Soviet  economic  pressure.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Trad- 
ing Corporation.  This  bill  would  create 
a  corporate  body  vmder  the  aegis  of  the 
U.S.  Government  which  would  provide 
assistance  to  private  enterprises  against 
whom  the  weight  of  Soviet  economic 
might  is  asserted  in  particular  market 
areas.  It  would  help  nullify  the  short- 
range  competitive  advantage  of  the  So- 
viet controlled  economy  and  place 
American  businesses  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  tactics  of  the 
Soviets  in  this  phase  of  cold  war  battling. 
The  powers  of  the  Corporation  are  made 
broad  In  the  bill  for  great  flexibility  will 
be  necessary  to  counter  the  broad  range 
of  challenges  In  the  complex  field  of  in- 
ternational commerce.  Basically,  how- 
ever, the  Corporation  will  be  a  service 
imit  for  American  business,  not  control- 
ling or  coercing  it  but  standing  ready  to 
assist  when  the  challenge  of  concen- 
trated economic  power  is  placed  against 
our  firms. 

This  will  not  end  the  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  world's  market- 
places. There  is  no  one  easy  way  in 
which  we  can  achieve  victory.  This  is 
one  step,  however,  which  will  help 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  in  meeting  the 
Communist  threat. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  quite 
fitting,  in  light  of  the  protracted  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  which  scarcely 
sputtered  to  a  halt  before  election  day, 
that  the  Congress  turn  its  attention  on 
the  day  It  convenes  to  the  question  of 
when  it  shall  adjourn.  For  this  reason 
I  have  today  reintroduced  a  bill  which 
I  offered  In  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
Congress  in  the  hope  that  by  raising  the 
point  now.  rather  than  next  autumn,  we 
can  spare  ourselves  the  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  another  10 -month  session 
this  year. 

My  bill  Is  quite  simple,  it  merely  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision which  was  made  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  that  is.  to 
adjourn  by  July  31.  This  decision  was 
based  upon  sound  reasoning,  I  believe. 
It  recognized  that  If  the  Congress  would 
put  its  mind  to  Its  work  it  could  finish 
its  business  by  that  date.  If.  instead  of 
wasting  the  first  3  months  of  the  legisla- 
tive year  in  sessions  whose  most  Impor- 
tant and  most  time-consuming  business 
was  the  opening  prayer,  this  time  could 


be  put  to  use,  we  could  shorten  the  time 
the  Congress  must  meet  and  do  the  same 
amount  of  business. 

It  also  recognized  that  the  Congress- 
man, to  do  an  adequate  job  of  repre- 
senting his  constituency,  must  be  a  part 
of  the  conmaunity  he  represents  and  it 
was  designed  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
keep  his  roots  firmly  settled  among  the 
people  of  his  district.  I  have  been  taken 
to  task  from  time  to  time  when  I  say 
that  the  job  of  the  Congressman  should 
be  a  part-time  job.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  a  Congressman  should  not  give  the 
best  he  has  to  the  Job;  far  from  it.  It 
means  that  to  do  the  job  here  he  must 
keep  himself  current  with  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  those  he  represents.  He 
carmot  represent  his  district  when  he 
lives  in  and  feels  himself  a  part  #f  the 
Washington  area.  He  must  keep  his  m- 
terests  and  his  contacts  in  his  home  area 
alive.  He  must  be  a  part-time  Congress- 
man and  devote  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
maintaining  the  liaison  between  his  con- 
stituency and  himself. 

Certainly  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  no  desire  to  spend  ever 
more  weeks  and  months  in  session  every 
year. 

As  I  noted,  the  July  31  date  is  fixed  by 
law  as  the  date  upon  which  the  Congress 
is  to  adjourn.  Yet  it  does  not  do  so,  for 
the  law  provides  also,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  the  Congress  may  stay  in 
session  beyond  that  date  in  years  when 
there  is  a  war  or  national  emergency. 
And  we  are,  according  to  the  record, 
living  in  a  period  of  national  emergency, 
so  proclaimed  by  President  Truman  on 
December  16.  1950,  to  meet  the  Korean 
crisis.  I  contend  the  crisis  which 
brought  about  this  proclamation  of  a 
national  emergency  has  ended  insofar 
as  it  bears  upon  the  adjournment  date 
of  Congress  and  my  bill  so  states. 

Certainly,  should  other  grave  national 
emergencies  arise,  requiring  the  Congress 
to  meet  beyond  the  July  deadline,  pro- 
vision can  then  be  made  for  continued 
meeting  by  the  proclamation  of  an 
emergency  or  by  vote  of  the  Congress, 
another  procedure  authorized  in  the  Re- 
organization Act  for  lengthening  the 
congressional  session.  But  I  believe  we 
should  recognize  that,  for  piuposes  of 
holding  the  Congress  in  session  past  a 
reasonable  date,  the  Korean  war  is  over. 
It  may  seem  early  in  the  session  to 
worry  about  adjournment,  but  if  we  do 
not  think  about  it  now  and  if  we  do  not 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  from  the 
very  beginning,  we  shall  once  again  be 
forced  to  stay  in  session  long  past  the 
Reorganization  Act's  appointed  adjourn- 
ment date. 


DR.  NARAYAN  CHANDRA  GUPTA 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  reintroduced  a  bill  for  the  relief 


of  Dr.  Narayan  Chandra  Gupta,  a  doc- 
tor presently  residing  in  the  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  area  who  entered  thijr'  coimtry 
under  our  exchange  program. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  executive  agencies  who  adminis- 
ter our  Immigration  statutes  to  look 
with  disfavor  on  all  but  the  very  rare 
cases  in  which  a  visitor  to  this  country 
imder  an  exchange  program  wishes  to 
alter  his  status  to  that  of  Immigrant 
while  residing  in  the  United  States.  Our 
exchtinge  program  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  Americans  will  go  abroad  and  for- 
eign nationals  come  to  this  country,  each 
spending  some  time  absorbing  the  cul- 
ture and  learning  of  the  other  so  that 
they  might  return  to  their  homes  and 
enrich  the  understanding  between  the 
countries. 

There  miist  be  flexibility  in  these  pro- 
grams, however,  and  private  legislation 
is  one  means  of  providing  it.  Dr. 
Gupta  is  a  Hindu,  a  native  of  an  area 
which  was  incorporated  into  Pakistan 
at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  return  to  his  home  and  he 
has  no  place  in  the  present  coimtry  of 
India  to  which  he  can  return  as  a  home. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  type  of  case 
which  should  be  given  consideration  by 
the  proper  congressional  authorities  to 
see  if  a  special  exception,  In  the  form  of 
private  legislative  relief,  is  justified. 


MEDICAL  CARE  INSURANCE 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  new  version  of  my  vol- 
untary plan  for  medical  care  of  all 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65. 

The  Bow  bill  provides  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assistance  for  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  medical  care  Insurance, 
either  through  the  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate which  may  be  used  by  those  of  little 
income  to  pay  their  premiums  or  by  a 
tax  credit  for  those  of  higher  income. 

The  new  bill  raises  the  amount  of 
premium  that  will  be  covered  through 
either  kind  of  Government  assistance 
from  $125  to  $150.  with  corresponding 
increases  in  the  benefits  specified  as 
minimum  essentials  of  a  satisfactory 
medical  care  insurance  contract. 

Also  included  is  an  income  limitation 
restricting  benefits  of  the  bill  to  indi- 
viduals age  65  with  incomes  of  $4,000 
per  year  or  less,  and  married  couples 
with  incomes  of  $8,000  per  year  or  less. 

I  estimate  that  the  income  limitation 
would  leave  some  14.7  million  Americans 
over  65  eligible  to  participate  in  the  in- 
surance program. 

I  believe  this  is  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem  of  medical  care  for  persons 
over  65.  It  preserves  their  freedom  of 
choice,  it  encourages  improvement  in  the 
policies  offered  by  insurance  carriers  of 
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all  classes,  it  offers  incentive  to  rela- 
tives and  former  employers  to  give  as- 
sistance, and  it  eliminates  any  possi- 
bility of  Government  interference  with 
the  hospital  or  medical  establishments 
of  this  country. 

I  h(^}e  it  will  have  widespread  sup- 
port in  Congress,  in  both  parties.  The 
ex];>erience  of  some  35  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  Introduced  tiie  1962  bill  indi- 
cates that  it  has  widespread  popular 
support. 

THE    IOWA    PLAN    FOR    PROGRESS 
AND  GROWTH  IN  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENGEL]  is  recognizcd  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  Introduced  a  bill  on  higher  edu- 
cation which  I  believe  holds  out  more 
promise  for  r^al  solutions  in  this  area 
of  education,  'that  we  need  to  come  to 
grips  with,  than  any  proposition  yet 
offered.  Because  this  bill  was  pretty 
largely  conceived  and  evolved  through  a 
program  of  study  and  research  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  we  have  chosen  to 
call  this  the  "Iowa  Plan  for  Progress 
and  Growth  In  Education." 

I  had  hoped  that  this  bill  would  have 
a  very  low  number;  in  fact,  I  had  hoped 
it  couM  hare  No.  1  billing  on  our  sched- 
ule. I  had  hoped  that  because  I  think 
education  is  the  No.  1  problem  of 
America.  Obviously  this  is  not  going  to 
be  possible  but  it  seems  I  do  have  the 
first  opportunity  to  speak,  under  a  spe- 
cial order,  in  this  Congress;  so  in  that 
way  at  least  education  is  getting  No.  1 
billing  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  greatest  need  of  our  Republic, 
I  believe,  is  an  educated  constituency, 
citizens  with  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  basic  philosophies  on  which  our 
system  is  built,  with  the  ability  to  choose 
intelligently  leaders  to  govern  itself.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  answer  to  our 
Nation's  problems  and  the  challenge  of 
freedom  everywhere  is  more  and  better 
education  for  all  people  everywhere. 

Edvication  in  America,  and  I  think  in 
most  places  of  the  world,  is  now  geared 
to  and  lays  great  stress  on  scientific  pur- 
suits of  our  age.  The  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific achievement  is  certainly  not  wrong, 
but  we  must  also  learn  to  control  this 
knowledge  and  to  learn  to  live  with  each 
other  more  intelligently  and  more  ade- 
quately. In  order  to  assure  this,'  we 
must  also  encourage  putting  great  stress 
on  the  teaching  of  the  basic  philosophies 
that  deal  with  man's  himian  relations. 

I  believe  it  is  a  paradox  of  our  time 
that  we  live  in  a  time  when  we  can  create 
and  control  missiles  that  reach  54  million 
miles  from  the  earth  but,  as  is  evident  in 
so  many  of  our  recent  experiences  in  so- 
ciety, still  not  reach  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  people  on  the  basic  principles  of 
htnnan  decency. 

I  believe  our  Nation  was  founded  by  a 
multitude  of  different  people  with  a  mul- 
titude of  different  ideas.  From  the 
amalgamation  of  these  men  and  their 
ideas  came  the  great  Nation  we  are 
pleased  to  call  America.  This  diversity 
of  ideas  Is  reflected  in  our  system  of 


higher  education,  in  which  the  student 
can  choose  from  a  great  variety  of  col- 
leges and  universities  and.  once  in  those 
schools,  choose  from  a  great  variety  of 
subject  material,  making  for  a  diversity 
of  opportunity  and  ideas  which  serve 
both  to  encourage  growth  and  to  give  us 
strength  and  stature  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  people. 

Compare  this  to  the  authoritarian  se- 
lection and  appointment  to  specific 
courses  of  study  in  the  Soviet  system, 
which,  because  of  this,  has  a  built-in 
weakness,  a  weakness  which  I  think  we 
should  avoid.  Certainly  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  system  of  freedom  in  higher 
education  and  the  oppKirtunity  afforded 
the  individual  regardless  of  his  status 
must  be  preserved,  encouraged,  and  ex- 
tended, if  our  system  is  to  survive.  Our 
system  will  not  survive  by  an  imitation  of 
the  singleminded  system  of  the  Com- 
munists. Rather.  I  think  to  remain 
great,  to  progress  and  grow,  we  must 
adhere  to  the  principles  that  made  us 
great. 

The  value  of  and  the  need  for  higher 
education,  I  repeat,  is  inestimable.  The 
individual  involved  gains  a  lifetime  earn- 
ing power  as  well  as  ability  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  society  and  the  socie- 
ties of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  Nation  thus 
benefits  in  that  higher  education  better 
prepares  an  individual  to  participate  in 
his  society  and,  more  imiwrtantly.  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  that  society.  It  may  be  accurate  to 
say  that  the  future  success  of  our  Nation 
and  the  continued  existence  of  our  way 
of  life  depends  on  making  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  available  to  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  people. 

However,  the  cost  of  obtaining  college 
and  university  education  has  steadily  in- 
creased. Today  the  cost  of  obtaining 
such  an  education  is  prohibitive  for  many 
and  will  become  so  for  an  increasing 
number  in  the  years  ahead.  For  those 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  flt»ancing  an 
education  for  more  than  one  child,  es- 
pecially at  the  same  time,  the  dilemma  is 
oftentimes  compounded. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  business  in  my 
thinking  more  important  than  the  busi- 
ness of  education.  At  a  time  when  every 
person  and  the  Nation  is  expected  to  find 
and  apply  the  very  best  of  its  talents  in 
order  to  compete  with  and  defeat  those 
who  would  destroy  freedom,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  show  some  interest  in  the  27 
percent  of  the  parents  of  coUege  age  stu- 
dents, capable  of  doing  college  level  work, 
who  are  unable  to  send  their  children 
to  college  because  their  budget  will  not 
permit  including  this  expense  without 
lowering  of  their  own  standard  of  living. 

Making  it  possible  for  all  of  these 
young  people  to  get  a  college  education 
will  do  much  to  fulfill  the  demands  made 
on  us  in  these  very  critical  and  challeng- 
ing times  in  which  we  live. 

In  this  decade,  our  system  and  way  of 
life  has  put  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
values  of  higher  education  than  ever  be- 
fore. As  a  result,  college  enrollment  fig- 
ures have  shown  a  greater  increase  than 
the  growth  of  our  population.  During 
this  period,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  grew  only  18.5  percent  or  only 
about  one-third  the  rate  of  growth  of  our 


colleges  and  universities  in  America.  Be- 
tween the  falls  of  1958  and  1959  there 
was  an  increase  of  143,741  or  4.5  percent 
in  the  enrollment  of  uruversities,  liberal 
arts  colleges,  teachers  colleges,  techno- 
logical schools,  religious  schools,  and  Jun- 
ior colleges  in  the  United  States.  During 
that  period  a  total  enrollment  of  3.402,- 
297  full-  or  part-time  students  com- 
pared with  3,258.556  in  the  previous  year. 
Between  1957  and  1958  the  enrollment 
increase  was  an  additional  5.5  percent. 
A  more  alanning  figure,  perhaps,  is  the 
increasing  number  of  freshmen  entering 
our  colleges  and  universities  each  year. 
The  number  of  freshmen  enrolling  in  the 
fall  of  1959  was  5.6  percent  above  the 
total  freshman  enrollment  of  1958.  For 
the  >■•  ar  1962-63  it  is  anticipated  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  that  enrollment 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  will 
increase  300,000. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  powerful 
social,  industrial,  and  population  factors 
are  not  only  putting  tremendous  pres- 
.sures  on  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, but  on  the  individual,  and  his  fam- 
ily, who  desires  a  college  education.  Let 
me  cite  some  facts  to  .substantiate  this 
and  to  give  stress  to  what  I  am  trying  to 
talk  about  today: 

First.  A  distinguished  scientist  re- 
minds us  that  we  are  doubling  our  knowl- 
edge in  science  each  10  years — think  of 
that. 

Second  Then  ponder  the  implications 
of  this  one  by  an  authority  on  science: 
90  percent  of  all  of  the  scientists  who 
ever  lived  are  living  today. 

Third.  For  all  of  those  interested  in 
the  health  of  our  people :  90  percent  of  all 
drugs  used  today  were  unknown  10  years 
ago. 

Fourth.  The  implications  of  automa- 
tion are  reflected  in  this  one:  90  percent 
of  all  of  the  light  bulbs  produced  today 
are  manufactured  by  only  12  men. 

Fifth.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  farmer  is  noted  when  I  tell 
you  that  today  a  smaller  percent  of  the 
population  is  producing  more  food  for 
the  whole  population  today  than  ever 
before,  and  that  percentage  is  going 
down  every  year. 

Sixth.  Labor  leaders  and  economists 
need  to  know  that  three-fourths  of  the 
working  force  which  will  be  employed  in 
our  plants  and  factories  in  1975 — and 
that  Is  only  13  years  away — will  be  turn- 
ing out  products  which  have  not  yet  been 
invented. 

Seventh.  The  future  burden  of  our 
schools  is  reflected  in  this  one:  By  the 
year  2000 — only  37  years  away — the 
average  person  now  in  high  school  will 
need  to  be  retrained  vocationally  three 
times  before  he  retires. 

Eighth.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  but  they 
say  by  the  year  2000  travel  by  rockets 
will  be  as  commonplace  as  travel  by  jets 
is  today. 

Ninth.  "That  we  are  living  in  a  period 
of  revolution  becomes  certain  when  I  tell 
you  that  there  have  been  63  generations 
of  people  since  the  time  of  Christ  and 
more  changes  have  occurred  In  the  past 
I'.j  generations  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
time. 

I  think,  in  addition,  that  it  is  obvious 
in  view  of  all  this  that  we  are  going  to 
ha'e  to  know  something  about  the  hu- 
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manities  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  science. 

Recent  studies  point  out  that  in  all 
probability  this  trend  will  continue  or 
even  accelerate  during  the  decade  eihead. 
In  1940  only  15  percent  of  all  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  were  en- 
rolled in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

By  1950,  this  proportion  had  reached 
30  percent,  or  double  the  percentage  in 
only  10  years.  However,  this  financial 
increase  can  in  some  measure  be  at- 
tributed to  the  large  number  of  ex-serv- 
icemen receiving  financial  aid  through 
the  GI  bill.  By  1960  this  figure  reached 
40  percent,  and  it  is  expected  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  persons  in  this  age  group 
will  be  attending  college  by  1970,  if  the 
present  trends  continue. 

As  could  be  expected  from  these  fig- 
ures, more  students  from  lower  income 
families  are  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities now  than  in  the  past,  and  an 
increasing  number  from  these  families 
are  expected  in  future  years.  However, 
there  are  still  a  great  many  potentially 
excellent  students  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain educations  above  the  high  school 
level.  A  recent  study  has  revealed  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  students 
graduating  In  the  upper  one^ourth  of 
their  high  school  classes  do  not  go  on  to 
college.  Of  that  50  percent,  lack  of  the 
necessary  funds  prevents  the  majority 
from  attending. 

A  survey  in  the  April  I960  issue  of 
Scholastic  Teacher  pointed  out  that  63 
percent  of  the  high  school  students  tak- 
ing part  in  the  survey  said  they  planned 
to  go  on  to  college.  The  survey  also 
showed  that  only  22  percent,  or  only 
about  one-third  of  those  interested  in 
attending  college,  have  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  finance  a  college  education. 

Elmer  Roper  in  a  recent  survey  for  the 
Ford  Foundation  found  that  69  percent 
of  the  parents  interviewed  say  they  ex- 
pect to  send  their  children  to  college, 
but  only  three-fifths  of  these  families 
feel  that  they  can  afford  to  do  so.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
by  1970  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  college 
education  will  be  double  that  of  today  if 
the  present  economic  spiral  continues. 

To  be  in  harmony  with  our  heritage  it 
Is  certainly  imperative  that  we  seek 
sound  answers  to  these  crises  in  higher 
education.  None  of  the  Federal  planning 
or  programing  will  meet  this  challenge. 
Because  of  this,  and  the  challenge  set 
forth  in  the  book,  "Decisions  for  a  Bet- 
ter America,"  by  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee on  Program  and  Progress  headed 
by  Charles  H.  Percy,  which  among  other 
things  predicts  that  by  the  year 
1976— the  bicentennial  year— there  will 
be— listen  to  this — 12  million  young 
Americans  seeking  a  college  education — 
1976.  As  we  look  to  the  future  there 
will  be  12  million  boys  and  girls  wanting 
to  go  to  college  compared  to  3,400,000  in 
college  today.    Think  of  that  a  little. 

So  this  is  the  reason  that  I  directed 
my  resea^rch  team  of  college  students  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  Law  School 
under  the  direction  of  professors  Dr.  Deil 
Wright  and  Dr.  Rosell  Ross  of  the  politi- 
cal science  department  to  msLke  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problems  of  higher 
education. 


The  result  of  this  study  and  program 
is  what  we  choose  to  call  the  "Iowa  Plan 
for  Growth  and  Progress  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation"; in  short,  the  "Iowa  plan." 

After  further  study  and  refinement  of 
bills  I  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress 
I  have  combined  into  one  bill  two-thirds 
of  the  Iowa  plan.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this,  along  with  phase  3  yet  to  be  written, 
and  the  Iowa  plan,  comes  closer  to  meet- 
ing the  real  needs  of  higher  education 
than  any  plan  I  have  seen  or  has  been 
presented  in  the  Congress. 

Section  1  of  the  Iowa  plan  would  grant 
to  the  parents  or  guardian  or  their  des- 
ignee a  $50  tax  credit  each  year  for 
each  child  up  to  the  age  18  or  entrance 
into  college — whichever  is  first — pro- 
viding that  an  investment  certificate  was 
purchased  at  a  private  savings  and  loan 
company,  a  bank,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, or  any  other  financial  institution 
meeting  the  requirements  of  law.  These 
certificates,  which  would  be  negotiable 
only  at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, would  create  a  loan  fund  upon  which 
colleges  and  xmiversities  could  borrow. 
The  handling  of  these  fimds  is  not  at 
this  time  in  bill  form;  this  will  involve 
the  formation  of  State  policy  and  au- 
thorization boards  to  handle  the  funds 
on  deposit  from  the  purchase  of  invest- 
ment certificates.  In  case  the  child  did 
not  attend  college  the  account  estab- 
lished for  him  would  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury, or  perhaps  into  a  special  fund, 
which  would  be  used  to  make  grants  to 
educational  institutions. 

These  certificates,  at  $50  a  year,  plus 
interest,  would  amount  to  approximately 
$1,400  at  the  time  of  college  entrance. 
In  addition  to  this  the  student  attend- 
ing a  recognized  and  approved  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  could  apply  for 
a  loan  from  the  revolvmg  fund  created 
by  these  investment  certificates. 

Section  2  of  the  Iowa  plan  would  grant 
a  $100  tax  credit  to  the  person  sustain- 
ing the  major  b\irden  of  the  students 
expense  in  school,  or  his  designee.  This 
would  bring  the  total  fund  to  $1,800,  dis- 
tributed over  a  period  of  4  years.  Again, 
the  student  would  have  access  to  this 
revolving  fund  in  the  form  of  a  loan, 
should  his  financial  status  be  such  that 
he  needs  additional  funds  and  If  he  or 
she  attended  an  approved  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation  that  finds  it 
good  business  to  sustain  a  revenue  loss  of 
$11.3  bilUon  a  year  due  to  depreciation 
allowances — and  this  figure  does  not 
take  account  of  the  estimated  further 
revenue  loss  of  $1.5  billion  resulting  from 
the  latest  liberalization — should  find  It 
good  business  to  grant  a  tax  credit  to 
parents  who  have  ambitions  for  their 
children  in  higher  education. 

A  nation  that  finds  it  wise  in  the  in- 
terest of  free  enterprise,  and  apparently 
it  is.  to  support  laws  on  expense  ac- 
counts that  prevent  between  $1  and  $2 
million  revenue  from  entering  our  Treas- 
ury can  support  laws  that  grant  a  tax 
credit  of  $50  a  year  to  parents  who  de- 
sire to  send  their  children  to  college. 

An  administration  that  feels  business 
will  be  aided  by  an  investment  tax  credit 
that  will  cost  the  Treasury  an  estimated 


$1,340  billion  should  show  some  interest 
in  a  tax  credit  to  extend  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  higher  education  to  our  citi- 
zens. A  Government  that  finds  it  in  the 
national  mterest  to  grant  depletion 
allowances  that  result  in  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue close  to  $2  billion,  of  which  approx- 
imately $1  billion  involves  gas  and  oil, 
should  find  it  in  the  national  interest  to 
grant  a  tax  credit  aiding  those  on  whom 
our  future  depends;  indeed,  upon  which 
our  future  system  depends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House, 
what  this  Nation  cannot  afford  is  to 
neglect  the  freedom  and  well-being  of 
our  educational  institutions. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  the  Iowa 
plan  would  be  an  Investment  In  higher 
education  of  approximately  $2  bilUon 
a  year.  However,  this  figure  would  be 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  Iowa  plan 
would  replace  some  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams now  in  existence. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  a  period  of 
years  a  revolving  fund  of  $20  billion 
would  result  from  the  purchase  of  edu- 
cational certificates.  This  $20  billion 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  stabilize  and 
to  expand  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. This  leads  me  to  say  Just  a  few 
words  about  phase  3  of  the  Iowa  plan. 
This  phase  is  still  in  the  research  stage. 
This,  however,  is  what  It  would  Involve. 
As  I  mentioned,  a  revolving  fimd  of  $20 
billion  would  build  up  In  just  a  few 
years.  A  State  board,  made  up  of  about 
25  members  representing  the  major 
interest  groups  of  the  State — ^labor.  busi- 
ness, various  leaders  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, the  professions,  and  so  forth — 
would  be  set  up.  This  board  would  be  a 
policy  committee  to  study  the  major 
problems  of  higher  education  In  that 
particular  State.  The  board  would  also 
be  authorized  to  me^e  loans  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  to  individ- 
ual students  if  they  can  prove  the  need 
and  ability  to  repay.  This  would  mean  a 
fund  that  would  enable  the  expansion  of 
the  school's  physical  plant,  its  library, 
or  whatever  the  individual  institution 
felt  its  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tax  credit  pro- 
posal that  gives  a  fairer  distribution  of 
benefit  than  does  the  administration's 
tax  Credit  for  business  program. 

This  is  a  plan  which  would  greatly 
stimulate  and  encourage  our  economy, 
though  that  is  not  its  major  objective. 

This  is  a  plan  which  avoids  the 
church -state  issue. 

This  is  a  plan  which  avoids  Federal 
control  and  allows  those  closest  to  the 
individual  problems  of  higher  education 
to  work  on  them  eis  they  see  fit. 

This  is  a  plan  which  looks  to  the  future 
and  builds  for  that  future. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con  Re«.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tabUshlng  that  the  two  Hoiues  of  Congress 
assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  14,  1968,  at  12:30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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TELECASnNQ    PUBLIC    HEARINGS 
OF  HOUSE  C»MMITTEES 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  reqijest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  two  resolutions  relating 
to  telecasting,  broadcasting,  andjstill  and 
motion  photography  of  public  hearings 
of  House  committees. 

The  first  resolution  is  essentially  the 
same  as  one  I  have  introduced  in  previ- 
ous Congresses.  It  would  amend  rule 
XI  of  the  House  rules  to  authorize  com- 
mittees to  permit  radio.  TV,  and  photo- 
graphic coverage  of  their  public 
hearings. 

The  second  resolution  would  contain 
the  same  provisions  as  the  first  with  the 
exception  that  it  would  be  limited  to  the 
sessions  of  the  88th  Congress  and  would 
be  a  special  resolution,  rather  than  an 
amendment  to  the  House  rules. 

I  was  encouraged  to  adopt  this  alter- 
native approach  by  a  passage  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  fall  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  by 
NAB  President  Leroy  Collins.  October  25 
1962.    It  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  past  few  weeks  Howard  Bell  and  I 
have  consulted  witii  House  Speaker  John 
McCoKicACK  and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  Representative  Howako 
Smith,  about  the  possibility  of  the  House 
modifying  Its  bar  to  broadcast  coverage  of  its 
committee  hearings.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  these  conversations  were  "most 
cordial  and  useful" — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  State  Department. 

Speciflcally.  Judge  Smith,  with  no  com- 
mitment of  his  ultimate  position,  has  agreed 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  hear  us  early 
in  the  next  session  on  a  proposal  to  modify — 
at  least  on  an  experimental  basis — the  so- 
called  Rayburn  rule  barring  broadcast  cover- 
age of  House  hearings. 

My  resolution  on  this  subject  in  the 
87th  Congress — House  Resolution  173 — 
was  narrowly  defeated  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  8  to  6  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1961. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect 
of  this  reform  being  adopted,  at.least  on 
a  temporary  basis,  if  the  public  and  trade 
associations  and  others  concerned  with 
news  of  House  committee  hearings  would 
make  that  interest  known  and  request 
an  opportunity  to  present  facts  and  ar- 
guments before  a  hearing  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  was  the  only  witness 
testif3ring  on  my  resolution  at  the  hear- 
ing 2  years  ago. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XI26(g)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  Is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  "l"  Unmedlately  after 
"(g)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(2)  Each  committee  may,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems  advisable, 
permit  the  broadcasting  and  telecasting  of 
its  public  hearings  by  radio  and  television, 
and  the  dissemination  of  news  of  such  hear- 
ings by  such  methods  and  by  other  methods 
and  media  of  communication." 

Resolved,  That,  during  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  each  standing  or  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  may,  upon 
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such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, permit  the  broadcasting  and  tele- 
casting of  its  pubUc  hearings  by  radio  and 
television,  and  the  dissemination  of  news  of 
such  hearings  by  such  methods  and  by  other 
methods  and  media  of  communication. 


THE  LARSEN  REPORT  ON  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  CULTURAL 
PRESENTATIONS  PROORAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  of  De- 
cember 21,  1962 — press  release  No.  744 — 
reports  that  four  major  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  the  U.S.  program  of 
oversea  cultural  presentations  were  mside 
in  a  report  submitted  on  that  date  to 
the  Department  of  State  by  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

The  30 -page  report  was  based  on  a 
suivey  conducted  by  Mr.  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Time.  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Glenn  G. 
Wolfe,  a  veteran  Foreign  Service  oflBcer, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle, 
Assistant  Secretai-y  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  Battle,  we  are  advised  by  the  press 
release,  said  he  accepted  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Larsen  re- 
port "in  general,"  and  noted  that  some 
points  in  it  would  require  further  study 
before  being  acted  upon. 

The  Larsen  report,  based  on  inter- 
views with  more  than  50  persons  and 
study  of  all  available  documents  on  the 
program  since  its  inception  in  1954,  de- 
scribed this  record  as  "a  paradox  of  in- 
spiring achievement  on  the  one  hand 
and  troublesome  obstacles  on  the  other.' 

In  recommending  reconstitution  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts,  the 
Larsen  Commission  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee, authorized  by  law  in  1956,  has 
not  been  effectively  used  by  State  De- 
pai-tment  officials  in  conducting  the  cul- 
tural presentations  program,  and  added: 
So  greatly  had  Its  functions  diminished 
that  It  has  not  even  been  reappointed  since 
the  passage  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  of 
1961.  j  .. 

The  function  of  the  revitalized  Com- 
mittee would  be,  according  to  the  Larsen 
CcMnmission.  "to  provide  overall  policy- 
level  guidance  and  counsel"  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program. 

In  a  related  recommendation,  the  Lar- 
sen report  said  the  State  Department 
should  assume  the  functions  now  dis- 
charged under  contract  by  the  American 
National  Theater  and  AcEidemy — 
ANTA — and  a  subordinate  branch,  the 
International  Cultural  Exchange  Serv- 
ice— ICES. 

The  Larsen  Commission  noted  that : 

ANTA '8  role  was  to  appoint  and  bring  to- 
gether panels  of  experts  to  pass  only  on  the 
artistic  caliber  of  performers  and,  through 
ICES,  to  make  all  tour  arrangements  with 
performers  selected  by  the  Department. 

The  arrangement  with  the  American 
National  Theater  arid  Academy,  though 


undoubtedly  essential  in  the  early  days 
of  the  progran\.  has  proved  to  have  in- 
herent shortcomings,  according  to  the 
Larsen  Commission,  "not  because  of  a 
lack  of  devotion  or  competence  on  the 
part  of  the  people  involved,  but  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  organizational 
arrangement  itself." 

Observing  that  long-range  planning 
could  "dissipate  a  great  many  complaint-: 
and  annoyances."  the  Larsen  Commi.'^- 
sion  suggested  a  '-a-year  forward  projec- 
tion of  the  program."  It  said  that  some 
of  the  time  required  to  prepare  the 
3 -year  plan  could  be  gained  by  withhold- 
ing commitment  of  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1963  program  funds  until  late  in  the 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30.  1963. 
The  Larsen  report  says  that : 
While  this  may  have  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences of  not  having  any  attractions 
abroad  during  the  spring  season  of  1963,  it 
IS  our  opinion  that  such  a  sacrifice  at  this 
time  will  greatly  enhance  the  potentials  of 
the  program's  future. 

As  a  feature  of  long-range  planning 
the  report  suggested  that  consideraUon 
be  given  to  selection  of  amateur  proups 
by  a  system  of  competitions. 

In  recommending  increased  recogni- 
tion for  participating  artists  and  groups, 
the  Larsen  Commission  cited  the  need 
for  "increased  psychic  incentives."  The 
existing  incentives— travel,  opportunity 
to  serve  the  national  interest,  monetarv 
compensation,  enhancement  of  profes- 
sional reputation — are  important  but  not 
enough,  according  to  the  Commission 
which  stated  that: 

The  ideals  and  aims  of  the  program  are 
such  that  there  should  also  be  about  it  an 
aura  of  greater  value,  and  the  distinction 
that  .springs  from  the  recognition  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  Larsen  Commission  reported  with- 
out comment  a  suggestion  that  partici- 
pants be  issued  a  cultural  certificate  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  that  an  honor 
award  from  the  Secretary  or  the  Presi- 
dent be  conferred  on  those  judged  by  the 
Advisory  Conmiittee  on  the  Arts  to  have 
completed  the  most  successfid  tours. 

The  effort  to  enhance  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  cultural  presentations 
program,  the  Larsen  report  stressed, 
should  be  directed  "not  only  toward  po- 
tential artistic  representatives,  but  also 
toward  their  enviroimient — the  American 
public." 

On  this  latter  point,  the  Larsen  report 
said  that: 

Perhaps  one  of  the  great  weaknesses,  as 
well  as  a  major  source  of  uninformed  criti- 
cism, is  the  lack  of  broad  knowledge  or 
understanding  by  the  American  people  of 
the  program  and  its  purposes.  •  •  •  what 
seems  to  be  vitally  needed  is  full  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  purpose  and  character  of  the 
cultxu-al  presentations  program  among 
Americans — knowledge  that,  properly  pre- 
sented, could  result  in  an  Image  with  a 
strong  appeal  to  American  pride. 

As  to  the  purpose  of  the  cultural  pres- 
entations program,  the  Larsen  Commis- 
sion offered  its  own  appraisal: 

It  is  to  reflect  abroad  the  state  of  the 
performing  arts  in  America,  both  in  terms 
of  creative  cultural  vitality  and  of  the  desire 
and  capacity  of  a  free  pecjple  to  support  the 
development  of  a  flourishing  national 
culture. 
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Mr. 'Speaker,  httle  publicity  has  been 
given  this  report  to  date,  a  fact  which, 
I  am  told,  has  concerned  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Yet  It  Is  one  of  the  more 
important  docimients  of  om*  time  In  Its 
through-going  tinalysls  of  a  highly  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  am,  therefore,  including  it  in  the 
CoNGRKSsiONAL  RECORD  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  so  that  it  will  be  generally 
available. 

At  the  same  time.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  I  introduced  yesterday  a  joint 
resolution  to  carry  out  the  major  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  Larsen  report 
and  to  implement  those  recommenda- 
tions by  a  number  of  steps  which.  I 
hope,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  time  Is  auspicious  to  bring  our 
country's  cultural  presentations  program 
up  to  date,  especially  m  view  of  the 
impetus  given  to  cultural  exchange  by 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  extended  to 
the  Mona  Lisa  in  the  Nation "s  Capital 
by  the  American  people. 

The  joint  resolution  I  have  introduced 
would  advance  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions by  strengthening  and  expanding 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  by  such  steps  as: 
First.  Implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Larsen  report. 

Second.  Establishing  biennial  art 
competitions  similar  to  those  in  Euro- 
pean coimtries  which  give  the  arts  a 
status  equal  to  that  provided  athletics 
by  the  international  Olympic  games. 

Tliird.  Coordinating  those  cultural 
exchange  and  cultural  presentations 
progiams  carried  on  with  Latin  America 
with  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Fourth.  Providing  at  mainland  col- 
leges and  universities  centers  for  techni- 
cal and  cultural  Interchange  similar  to 
that  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  which 
was  established  with  Federal  aid. 

As  to  the  art  competitions  which  my 
joint  resolution  provides,  let  me  say  that 
Pierre  Salinger  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  such  competitions  together  with 
an  American  music  and  art  prize  In  a 
speech  on  March  8,  1961,  to  a  National 
SjTtnphony  Orchestia  limcheon  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  Salinger  said  at  that  time  that 
the  President  was  very  interestd  In  es- 
tablishing an  American  music  smd  art 
prize.  National  prizes  are,  of  course, 
well  known  abroad  where  they  have 
made  major  contributions  to  the  dis- 
covery, encouragement,  and  advance- 
ment of  young  artists  and  thus  have 
served  important  national  purposes. 

In  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship  I  sent 
a  draft  of  my  proposed  Joint  resolution 
to  President  Kennedy's  special  consult- 
ant on  the  arts  and  received,  under  date 
of  December  27, 1962.  a  letter  containing 
a  number  of  helpful  suggestions  which  I 
incorporated  in  the  joint  resolution 
which  I  have  introduced. 

At  the  same  time  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions were  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  among  them,  first,  that  the 
upper  age  limitation  for  award  winners 
should  be  30  years  of  age  rather  than  25 
as  I  had  originally  proposed,  and  second, 


that  the  chairmanship  of  the  President's 
Special  Interagency  Committee — such 
interagency  committees  are  authorized 
in  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act — should  rotate  among  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  Interior,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have 
adopted  these  most  excellent  suggestions 
in  to  to. 

Encouragement  and  suggestions  came 
also  from  Adelyn  D.  Breeskin.  director 
of  the  Washington  Gallery  of  Modem 
Art;  Prof.  Jack  Morrison,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theater  Arts  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  a  founding 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts  in  Education;  and  Dr.  Carl  F.  Han- 
sen, Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  been  told  that  deLesseps  S. 
Morrison.  Ambassador  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  had  indicated  some  support  for 
an  enlarged  role  for  the  OAS  and  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  the  cultural  ex- 
change programs  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  recalling  the  following  statement  by 
President  Eisenhower,  from  his  speech 
at  Delhi  University  m  India  in  December 
1959,  which  I  regard  so  highly  that  I  in- 
cluded it  in  the  preamble  to  my  joint 
resolution: 

More  enduringly  than  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  high  councils  mankind  will  profit 
when  young  men  and  women  of  all  nations 
and  in  great  numbers  study  and  learn 
together.  In  so  doing,  they  will  concern 
themselves  with  the  problems,  possibilities, 
resources  and  rewards  of  their  common  des- 
tiny. 

Through  the  centuries  nations  have  sent 
their  youth  armed  for  war  to  oppose  their 
neighbors.  Let  us  In  this  day  look  on  our 
youth,  eager  for  a  larger  and  clear  knowledge, 
as  forces  for  international  understanding; 
and  send  them,  one  nation  to  another,  oii 
missions  of  pence. 

The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C,  December  27 .  1962. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

This  seems  interesting  to  me.  The  Idea  of 
a  festival  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
Idea  of  limiting  it  to  young  artists  Is  a  good 
one.  Would  It  not  be  better,  however,  to 
plan  to  hold  It  biennially  rather  than  an- 
nually? An  advisory  council  for  the  recog- 
nition of  young  artists  Is  a  new  suggestion. 
I  would  hope  In  any  case  that  the  role  of 
the  young  artist — his  training  and  opportu- 
nities— would  be  one  of  the  Important  areas 
which  an  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  would 
consider. 

Up  until  now,  we  have  not  had  the  per- 
sonnel or  the  organization  necessary  to  cre- 
ate such  a  festival  as  you  have  in  mind.  The 
National  Cultural  Center  would  seem  a 
normal  channel  through  which  this  could  be 
done — perhaps  working  In  cooperation  with 
the  President's  Consultant  on  the  Arts.  I 
do  hope  that  the  National  Cultural  Center 
will  begin  activities  of  this  sort  even  before 
its  buildings  are  completed. 

I  hop*  these  comments  may  be  of  some 
interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Attgust  Hecksches. 
•  Special  Consultant  on  the  Arts. 


[From  Newsweek  magazine,  Jan.  14,  lOeS) 
Exchange    Ezamlned 

When  the  United  States  began  shipping  out 
culture  on  an  official  level  8  y«ara  ago,  the 
purfxjse,  apparently,  was  to  show  the  world 
that  American  musicians,  dancers,  actors, 
and  athletes  were  as  gifted  as  their' touring 
Russian  counterparts.  The  keynote  seemed 
to  be  competition  Now,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey and  report  released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment last  week,  the  cultural  presentations 
program  'Is  neither  designed  nor  suited  to 
carry  on  cultural  competition  with  the  Slno- 
Soviet  bloc,  nor  any  other  country  or  bloc  ' 

A  more  realistic  appraisal  of  purpose,  the 
30-page  document  continues,  "is  to  reflect 
abroad  the  state  of  the  performing  arts  In 
America,  both  In  terms  of  creative  ctiltural 
vitality  and  of  the  desire  and  capacity  of  a 
free  people  to  support  the  development  of  a 
flourishing  national  culture." 

The  report  grew  out  of  an  investigation 
started  3  months  ago  at  the  request  of  Lucius 
D.  Battle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  Battle's 
action  was  prompted  by  sharp  criticism,  es- 
pecially in  Congress,  of  both  the  purpose 
and  the  administration  of  the  cultural  pres- 
entations program..  Battle  suspended  the 
program,  except  for  those  attractions  already 
committed  to  oversea  contracts,  pending  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  Roy  E. 
Larsen,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  Time,  Inc.,  and  Glenn  G.  Wolfe,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  familiar  wKh  admin- 
istrative problems  in  Government. 

GUIDANCE 

After  praising  culture  as  a  force  In  inter- 
national goodwiU,  the  report  made  specific 
recomnaendations  for  improving  the  program 
Itself.  The  most  significant  was  that  the 
State  Department  should  take  over  the  man- 
agerial functions  previously  assigned  to  the 
American  National  Theater  and  Academy. 
ANTA.  Which  has  tnten  paid  •110.000  a  year 
as  the  program's  administrator,  was  "com- 
mended" for  Its  past  services,  but  a  change 
was  recommended  "because  of  the  need  to 
eliminate  duplication,  to  clarify  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  provide  direct  policy 
gtiidance." 

The  report  suggested  that  proper  policy 
guidance  might  be  best  obtained  through 
revitalizing  the  now  inactive  Advisory  C<Mn- 
mittee  on  the  arts  with  new  membership, 
and  retaining  the  panels  of  experts  set  up 
by  ANTA  to  screen  talent  for  overeas.  It 
also  pointed  out  that  "what  seems  to  be 
vltaUy  needed  Is  full  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
purpose,  and  character  of  the  cultural  pres- 
entations program  among  Americans — 
knowledge  that,  properly  presented,  could 
result  in  an  'image'  with  strong  appeal  to 
American  pride." 

1  From  the  Evening  Star.  Mar.  20.  1961  ] 
Mo^TE  rOR  Art,  Mctsic  Paizxs 

President  Kennedy  is  very  Interested  in 
establishing  an  American  music  and  art 
prize,  according  to  his  press  secretary,  Pierre 
Salinger. 

Mr.  Salinger  said  the  President  had  asked 
him  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
prize  and  had  put  him  in  charge  of  pre- 
liminary plans. 

In  a  taped  Interview  over  WGMS  yesterday, 
Mr.  Salinger  said  that  within  the  next  2  weeks 
a  forming  committee  will  be  organized.  He 
said  the  prize  Idea  had  received  an  over- 
whelming reaction  and  pledges  of  large 
amounts  of  money  for  the  project  have  been 
received  at  the  Whlt«  House. 

Mr.  Salinger  first  suggested  such  a  prize 
during  a  National  Symphony  Orchestra  sus- 
taining fund  luncheon  earlier  this  month, 
together  with  an  Idea  borrowed  from  vtoUnlst 
Isaac  Stern  for  a  national  youth  orchestra. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  20. 1961  ] 

>Ci7SIC-Ajit  Puzb  OzmifG   Big   Support, 

Saumgeb  Sats 

Presidential  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
said  yesterday  there  has  been  overwhelming 
response  to  the  Idea  of  a  White  House-spon- 
sored American  music  and  arts  prize  and  the 
project  is  goln^  forward. 

Salinger  said  pledges  of  large  amounts  of 
money  have  been  among  the  many  communi- 
cations received  and  within  2  weeks  a  form- 
ing committee  will  be  organized.  He  said 
President  Kennedy  is  very  interested. 

Salinger  said  also  in  a  radio  interview 
(WOM8)  that  there  will  be  White  Hotise 
representation  at  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts.  Including  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  when  their  schedules 
permit. 

The  idea  for  such  a  national  prize  was  first 
suggested  by  Salinger  at  a  National  Sym- 
phony fund  luncheon  early  this  month.  The 
press  secretary  is  an  accomplished  pianist 
and  has  played  many  concerts. 


[Press  release  from  the  Department  of  State. 
Dec.  21,  1962] 

U.S.  AovisoRT  Commission  Submits  Report 
ON  Cttltxtral  Presentations  Program 

Four  major  recommendations  to  Improve 
the  UjS.  program  of  oversea  cultural  pres- 
entations are  contained  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted today  to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  a  nongovernmental  commission 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Mr.  Battle  said  he  accepted  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  report  "in  gen- 
eral," noting  that  some  points  would  require 
further  study  before  being  acted  upon. 

The  30-page  report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Battle  by  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner,  Commission 
Chairman  and  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  of  New  York. 

In  laying  the  foundation  for  its  recommen- 
dations, the  Commission  stressed  three 
points:  artistic  excellence  as  the  preeminent 
criterion  of  the  program;  the  strong  roles 
played  by  both  professionals  and  amateiirs; 
and  the  importance  of  "offstage"  activities, 
such  as  clinics  and  student  workshops,  in 
gaining  appreciation  of  America's  cultural 
strength.  To  achieve  these  and  other  aims, 
the  report  recommended:  j 

1.  The  role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Arts  be  revitalized  and  expanded  to  in- 
clude  selection   of   program  attractions. 

2.  The  State  Department  reassume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  direct  management  of  all 
phases  of  the  program,  which  consists  of  the 
sending  abroad  of  American  performers  in 
music,  drama,  the  dance,  and  sports. 

3.  Long-range  planning  to  meet  objec- 
tives in  various  areas  of  the  world  be  adopted 
as  formal  policy  and  practice. 

4.  Increased  recognition  be  given  those 
who  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Battle  said  he  concurred  In  early  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  with  whom  he  would 
discuss  implementation  of  the  report. 

The  Commission's  8-week  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Roy  E.  Larsen,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  Time, 
Inc..  and  Mr.  Glenn  G.  Wolfe,  a  veteran 
Foreign  Service  officer.  In  thanking  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Battle  said: 

"I  am  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Larsen, 
who  devoted  so  much  time  and  effort  in 
spite  of  his  many  heavy  responsibilities,  and 
to  Mr.  Wolfe,  whose  long  Government  experi- 
ence was  indispensable  to  this  study." 

The  report,  based  on  interviews  with  more 
than  50  persons  and  study  of  all  available 
documents  on  the  program  since  its  incep- 


tion in  1954,  d ascribes  the  record  as  "a  para- 
dox of  inspiring  achievement  on  the  one 
hand  and  troublesome  obstacles  on  the 
other." 

In  recommending  reconstltution  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts,  the  Commis- 
sion said  that  the  Committee,  authorized  by 
law  in  1956.  had  not  been  effectively  used  by 
State  Department  officials  In  conducting  the 
cultural  presentations  program,  adding:  "So 
greatly  had  its  functions  diminished  that  it 
has  not  even  been  reappointed  since  the 
passage  of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  Act  of  1961." 
The  function  of  the  revitalized  Committee 
would  be  "to  provide  overall  policy-level 
guidance  and  counsel"  to  administrators  of 
the  program. 

In  a  related  recommendation,  the  report 
says  the  State  Department  should  assume 
the  functions  now  discharged  under  contract 
by  the  American  National  Theatre  and 
Academy  (ANTA)  and  a  subordinate  branch, 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  Service 
(ICES). 

"ANTA's  role,"  the  Commission  noted,  "was 
to  appoint  and  bring  together  panels  of  ex- 
perts to  pass  only  on  the  artistic  caliber  of 
performers  and,  through  ICES,  to  make  all 
tour  arrangements  with  performers  selected 
by  the  Department." 

The  report  had  high  praise  for  the  panel 
members  and  recommended  they  be  formally 
reappointed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Arts  and  continue  their  work  as  con- 
sultants to  the  Committee.  To  eliminate 
overlapping  and  conflicts,  the  Department  of 
State  would  take  over  the  job  of  tour  man- 
agement, including  contract  negotiation. 
and  continue  the  present  system  of  overseas 
management  through  U.S.  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. 

The  ANTA  arrangement,  though  undoubt- 
edly essential  In  the  early  days  of  the  pro- 
gram, proved  to  have  Inherent  shortcomings, 
the  report  said,  "not  because  of  a  lack  of 
devotion  or  competence  on  the  part  of  the 
people  Involved,  but  because  of  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  organizational  arrangement  It- 
self."    It  continued: 

"Having  fulfilled  so  well  Its  assignment 
over  the  past  8  years,  ANTA  richly  deserves 
the  thanks  and  commendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Observing  that  long-range  planning  could 
"dissipate  a  great  many  complaints  and 
annoyances,"  the  Commission  suggested  a 
"3-year  forward  projection  of  the  program." 
It  said  some  of  the  time  required  to  prepare 
the  3-year  plan  could  be  gained  by  with- 
holding commitment  of  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1963  program  funds  until  late  in  the 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30,  1963. 

"While  this  may  have  the  unfortunate 
consequence  of  not  having  any  attractions 
abroad  during  the  spring  season  of  1963." 
the  report  said,  "it  is  oiu-  opinion  that  such  a 
Sacrifice  at  this  time  will  greatly  enhance 
the  potentials  of  the  program's  future." 

As  a  feature  of  long-range  planning,  the 
report  suggested  that  consideration  be  given 
to  selection  of  amatexu-  groups  by  a  system 
of  competitions. 

In  recommending  increased  recognition  for 
participating  artists  and  groups,  the  Com- 
mission cited  the  need  for  "Increased  psychic 
incentives."  The  existing  incentives — travel, 
opportunity  to  serve  the  national  interest, 
monetary  compensation,  enhancement  of 
professional  reputation — are  Important  but 
not  enough,  according  to  the  report:  "The 
Ideals  and  alms  of  the  program  are  such 
that  there  should  also  be  about  it  any  aura 
or  greater  value,  and  the  distinction  that 
springs  from  the  recognition  of  excellence." 

The  Commission  reported  without  com- 
ment a  suggestion  that  participants  be  Is- 
sued a  cultural  certificate  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  that  an  honor  award  from  the 
Secretary  or  the  President  be  conferred  on 
those  Judged  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 


the  Arts  to  have  completed  the  most  success- 
ful tours. 

The  effort  to  enhance  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  cultural  presentations  program, 
the  report  stressed,  should  be  directed  "not 
only  toward  potential  artistic  representatives, 
but  also  toward  their  environment — the 
American  public."  On  this  point.  It  also 
said : 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  great  weaknesses,  as 
well  as  a  major  source  of  uninformed  criti- 
cism. Is  the  lack  of  "broad  knowledge  or 
understandmg  by  the  American  people  of  the 
program  and  Its  purposes.  •  •  •  What  seems 
to  be  vitally  needed  Is  fuU  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  purpose,  and  character  of  the  cul- 
tural presentations  program  among  Ameri- 
cans—knowledge that,  properly  presented, 
could  result  In  an  Image  with  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  American  pride." 

As  to  the  purpose  of  the  program,  the 
Commission  offered  Its  own  appraisal;  "It  Is 
to  reflect  abroad  the  state  of  the  performing 
arts  In  America,  both  In  terms  of  creative 
cultural  vitality  and  of  the  desire  and  ca- 
pacity of  a  free  people  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  a  flourishing  national  culture." 

Report  Of  Survey,  Cttltural  Presentations 
Program,  for  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and 
CtJLTURAL  Affairs 

(Prepared  by  Roy  E.  Larsen.  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Time,  Inc.;  Vice 
Chairman,  Advisory  -Commission;  and 
Glenn  G.  Wolfe.  Forel^  Service  officer) 

Washington,  DC, 

December  17, 1962. 
Mr    J'jHN  W.  Gardner, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
t9%national  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  John:    On    October   9    you   and    As- 
sistant Secretary  Battle  requested  that   the 
undersigned  conduct  a  survey  of  the  State 
Department's  cultural  presentations  program 
for  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  has  been  to  ex- 
amine all  phases  of  this  important   part  of 
the  State  Departments  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  and  to  submit  recommenda-      "^ 
tlons  for  Its  Improvement. 

We  have  concluded  the  survey  and  attach 
our  report  of  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  survey  has  provided  us 
with  an  Immense  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
gram's accomplishments  over  the  past  8  years 
and  an  Intense  admiration  for  the  many  In- 
dividuals— citizens  and  Government  offi- 
cials— who  have  so  unselfishly  devot«d  their 
efforts  to  this  program. 

We  are  deeply  Indebted  to  many  persons 
for  their  assistance  in  this  study,  but  we 
particularly  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Heath  Bow- 
man, director  of  the  cultural  presentations 
program,  for  his  patience,  tolerance,  and 
helpfulness  In  this  survey  of  the  program  for 
which  he  has  been  responsible  over  the  past 
2  years. 

Sincerely, 

RoT  E.  Larsen, 
Glenn  G.  Wolfe, 
report    of    subcommittee    of    us     advisory 

commission      on      INTERNATIONAL     CULTURAL 
AND     EDUCATIONAL     EXCHANGE 

U.S.  cultural  presentations — a  world  of 
promise 

In  a  very  succinct  summary  of  the  U.S. 
cultural  presentations  program  to  date, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Lucius  D.  Battle 
said  In  September  1962: 

"I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  the  rec- 
ord of  positive  contributions  this  program 
has  made  and  by  the  number  of  dedicated 
artists  and  performers  who  have  participated 
throughout  the  world.  But  I  have  also  been 
increasingly  aware  of  the  difficulties  Inher- 
ent in  the  program  and  of  the  criticism 
these  have  Inevitably  pjcoduced."  \^ 


This  has  indeed  been  the  record  of  the 
program — a  paradox  of  Inspiring  achieve- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  troublesome  ob- 
stacles on  the  other. 

In  the  8  years  since  It  was  started,  the 
US.  cultural  presentations  program  in  Its 
best  moments  has  done  a  remarkably  effec- 
tive Job,  and  the  Department  of  State  owe* 
great  thanks  to  all  the  people  who  have  made 
it  possible.  It  has  revealed  to  audiences  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  the  breadth  and 
depth  and  vitality  of  American  cultural 
achievement.  Our  great  symphonies  from 
liie  e.ast  coast,  the  we«t  coast,  and  the  Mid- 
dle West  have  brought  a  new  and  exciting 
picture  of  Americans  and  the  American 
scene  to  audiences  abroad.  Student  orches- 
tras and  chorales  have  enraptured  their  peers 
on  the  university  campuses  of  many  nations. 
The  performers  themselves  have  frequently 
been  real  ambassadors  without  portfolio  in 
an  assignment  unprecedented  In  formal 
U.S.  International  relations. 

But  not  all  of  this  has  been  without  pain, 
without  unfortunate  Incidents,  or  even 
without  occasional  basic  misapprehensions 
about  the  nature  and  goals  of  the  program 
''itself.  At  times,  we  believe,  those  respon- 
sible for  the  program  have  erred  in  seeking 
to  make  It  all  things  to  all  men,  and  have 
not  always  profited  from  experience.  To- 
day, however,  we  find  among  those  In  gov- 
ernment— at  home  and  abroad — and  among 
those  In  the  artistic  world  who  have  shared 
responsibilities  for  the  program  a  consider- 
able measure  of  agreement  on  how  the  pro- 
gram c.-xn  now  gcr  on  to  achieve  greatness  In 
the  annals  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

This  study  and  report  was  undertaken  be- 
cause of  some  critical  questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  specifics  of  the  pro- 
gram and  Its  policies  and  implementation. 
We  believe  that  there  has  been  no  Important 
mistake  In  the  program  that  could  not  have 
been  forestalled  by  better  organization, 
which  would  Include  a  strong  functioning 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts,  and  by 
proper  implementation  of  policies  agreed 
upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  arts  and 
government. 

A  strong  and  respected  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Arts  (a  committee  called  for  In 
Public  Law  860  and  continued  by  the  Pul- 
brlght-Hays Act  of  September  1961)  can  do 
much  to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  excel- 
lence of  artistic  performance  that  this  pro- 
gram must  always  represent,  and  to  Insure, 
as  well,  excellence  in  the  management  of 
the  program. 

There  Is  a  wealth  of  artistic  talent  In  the 
United  States,  both  professional  and  non- 
professional, and  of  Institutions  and  of 
small  groups  that  make  It  their  function  to 
encourage  and  foster  the  growth  of  such 
talent.  Thus  there  exist  resources  that 
make  It  wholly  unnecessary  to  compromise 
at  any  time  the  highest  standards  of  quality 
of  performance,  both  In  terms  of  artistry 
and  of  the  character  of  the  performers 
chosen  to  go  abroad. 

To  this  proposition,  the  subcommittee  has 
found  unanimous  agreement  among  all  those 
whose  opinions  are  relevant,  and  therefore 
conducted  its  study  on  the  basis  that  this 
was  a  valid  premise.  Most  of  the  other  points 
made  in  this  report  stem  from  similar  con- 
sensus. In  fact,  the  area  of  agreement  among 
those  famlllau  with  the  program  was  found 
to  be  extremely  widespread. 

I.  Purpose  and  Objectives 
Our  study  of  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  cul- 
tural presentations  program  to  this  point 
suggests  that  the  time  is  opporttme  for  a 
clarification  and  restatement  of  the  pro- 
gram's basic  and  long-range  purpose. 

Although  the  original  Impetus  for  the  pro- 
gram was  a  competitive  one.  the  record  now 
indicates  that  corfipetltlve  displays  of  cul- 
tural accomplishment  tend  to  be  wasteful 
and   inappropriate.     Part   of   the   essence   of 


culture  rests  in  Its  communication  and  in  Its 
being  shared,  rather  than  being  regarded  as 
the  exclusive  property  of  a  limited  number 
of  individuals,  communities,  or  nations. 
From  this  standpoint,  and  from  tbe  stand- 
point of  what  has  been  demonstrably  useful 
and  effective  In  the  program.  It  Is  possible  to 
make  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  purpose: 
it  is  to  refiect  abroad  the  state  of  the  per- 
forming arts  in  America,  both  in  terms  of 
creative  cultural  vltahty  and  of  the  desire 
and  capacity  of  a  free  people  to  support  the 
development  of  a  flourishing  national  cul- 
ture. A  nation  can  disclose  Important  as- 
pects of  its  total  character  through  the  man- 
ner In  whlfix  it  seeks  to  develop  the  highest 
peaceful  arts. 

In  the  words  of  the  congressional  legisla- 
tion, the  purpose  Is  to  "demonstrate  the  cul- 
tural Interests,  development  and  achieve- 
ments  of   the   people   of    the   United   States 

•  •  •  and  the  (U.S  )  contributions  being 
made    toward  •   •   •  a     more    fruitful    life 

•  •  •  (and)  to  promote  international  co- 
operation for  •  •  •  cultural  advancement." 

These  are  words  of  the  broadest  kind  of 
intent,  and  they  evidence  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  In  providing  a  stage  that  permits 
maximum  fiexlblllty  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. Such  fiexlblllty  has  made  possible  a 
wide  variety  of  efforts  and  experiments,  with 
a  great  diversity  of  kinds  of  attractions,  kinds 
of  audiences  reached  and  with  broad  geo- 
graphical spread. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  administration 
of  the  program  has  been  indiscriminate. 
However,  at  the  conclusion  of  8  years  of 
experience  with  the  program.  It  Is  possible 
to  review  it  in  perspective  and  to  attempt 
to  set  new  patterns  from  a  summation  of  all 
the   lessons  that  have  been  learned. 

In  demonstrating  "the  cultural  interests, 
developments  and  achievements"  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  obvious  that  the  point 
of  the  demonstration  is  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively these  achievements  to  other  people. 
Any  demonstration  or  exhibition  communi- 
cates, some  more  successfully  than  others; 
the  high  point  of  communication,  however, 
can  be  reached  only  with  the  establishment 
of  complete  rapport  between  performer  and 
audience.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
nature  of  the  audiences  reached  becomes  a 
matter  of  major  concern. 

A  program  designed  to  reflect  cultural 
achievement  often  demands  a  very  special 
kind  of  audience.  In  any  nation  or  com- 
munity. Including  our  own,  there  are  still 
relatively  few  people  able  to  appreciate  fully 
the  highest  cultural  attainments,  and  thus 
capable  of  full  rapport  with  and  understand- 
ing of  the  performers.  But  the  Influence 
of  such  witnesses  extends  far  beyond  their 
numbers,  in  Intellect,  in  leadership,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  highest  standards  of 
taste.  So  audiences  of  this  kind,  wherever 
they  can  be  gathered  together,  offer  benefits 
in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  program  far 
greater  than  their  size  would  Indicate. 

The  goal  of  Influencing  intellectual  lead- 
ership abroad  presupposes  another  important 
aspect  of  the  program:  its  most  telling  effects 
are  long  range,  rather  than  immediate.  The 
filtering  down  of  impressions  from  a  society's 
taste  makers  to  the  point  where  they  become 
generally  accepted  Is  a  slow  and  painstaking 
process.  Old  myths,  fictions  and  stereotypes 
die  very  hard.  It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
convey  and  reconvey.  time  and  time  again, 
the  reality  of  the  American  cultural  condi- 
tion, until  It  finally  replaces  legend. 

The  long-range  aims  of  the  program  readily 
suggest  a  second  Ideal  audience:  the  youth 
of  any  nation,  or  that  segment  of  its  youth 
that  shows  greatest  promise  of  eventual  lead- 
ership. The  natural  place  to  seek  out  such 
youth  abroad,  even  more  than  in  the  United 
States.  Is  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Here  ag.\in  experience  has  shown  how  to 
.Tchievc    the    greatest    measure    of    rappwrt. 


While  the  best  In  our  culture  '■^n  carry  a 
great  deal  of  Influence  with  university 
audiences  everywhere,  as  well  as  with  the 
most  sophisticated  and  culturally  mature 
audiences,  another  effective  way  to  com- 
municate with  young  people  abroad  Is 
through  our  own  college  students  and  young 
professionals  who  are  most  talented  In  the 
fields  of  the  arts.  The  sharing  of  discovery 
and  enthusiasm  by  youth  can  do  much  "to 
promote  international  cooperation  for  •  •  • 
cultural  advancement." 

It  Is  these  youn«  people  who  look  for  fresli 
impressions,  rather  than  accept  old  ones, 
who  are  often  more  prone  to  pay  heed  to 
their  peers  from  abroad  than  to  their  older 
compatriots.  As  Thornton  Wilder  said  sev- 
eral years  ago.  In  discussing  what  he  had 
observed  about  the  best  young  minds  of  the 
20th  century: 

"The  young  person  today  •  •  •  sees  him- 
self not  as  one  of  many  hundreds,  not  as 
one  of  many  millions,  but  as  one  of  bil- 
lions. •  •  •  He  has  •  •  •  a  realization 
that  the  things  that  separate  men  from  one 
another  are  less  Important  than  the  things 
they  have  In  common." 

Whether  the  j)erformers  are  professional  or 
amateur,  the  purpose  of  the  program  cannot 
be  realized  unless  the  quality  of  the  perform- 
ers is  the  very  best  that  we  can  send.  Tlie 
various  forms  of  art  are  universal  com- 
munication, whether  they  are  language  arts 
or  extralingual;  the  higher  the  qtiallty  of 
art.  the  more  complete  and  lasting  Is  the 
thing  that  it  communicates.  Art  breaks 
down  social  and  political  barriers  and  speaks 
In  a  language  that  can  be  as  forceful  as  It  is 
unique. 

In  this  sense  the  cultural  presentations 
program  Is  ajHslltlcal,  and  while  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  does  have  broad  political 
purposes,  these  purposes  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  delimit  or  to  misuse  artistic  excel- 
lence. In  dlscxissing  "The  Role  of  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,"  W.  McNeil  Lowry,  di- 
rector of  the  Ford  Foundation's  arts  pro- 
gram, said  this: 

"If  the  arts  and  the  humanities  are  of  any 
use  at  all  to  the  Government's  objectives, 
they  are  of  use  only  to  those  of  the  longest 
range  and  concerned  with  the  most  basic  in- 
tellectual and  culttu'al  currents  running 
among  peoples  of  varying  political  and  eco- 
nomic origins.  The  assumptions  that  imder- 
lle  the  International  objective  we  share  with 
Western  Europe  have  to  do  with  the  values 
people  Uve  by.  And  here  the  arts  and  the 
humanities.  If  not  distorted  from  their  own 
realities,  have  a  role  to  play." 

Finally,  in  any  discussion  of  the  purposes 
of  the  program,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to 
point  out  what  are  not  Its  purposes. 

The  program  Is  neither  designed  nor  suited 
to  carry  on  cultural  competition  with  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  nor  with  any  other  country 
or  bloc.  The  knowledge  that  the  Sino-Sovlet 
nations  were  making  significant  headway 
with  their  own  cultural  presentations  cer- 
tainly served  as  a  strong  incentive  to  estab- 
lish the  U.S.  program;  but  such  incentive 
does  not  translate  into  a  purpose  for  the  pro- 
gram In  being.  It  might  well.  In  fact,  act  as 
a  denigration  of  all  culture,  and  of  American 
culture  In  particular,  to  specifically  assign  to 
it  this  or  any  other  piirely  political  end. 

In  another  consideration  of  purpose,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
program  does  assist  the  development  of  the 
arts  In  the  United  States  by  providing  a  sta- 
bility and  continuity  to  some  artistic  groups 
that  they  might  otherwise  not  have  had. 
Nevertheless,  the  program  does  not  exist 
simply  to  provide  employment  to  artists. 
Such  encouragement  of  the  arts  is  an  extra 
dividend.  It  should  In  no  sense  Influence 
the  selection  of  performers  or  constitute  an 
excuse  for  compromising  standards  of  ex- 
cellence. The  primary  criterion  muFt  always 
be  artistic  value. 
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n.  The  Record:  AchlevemenU  and  Problems 

The  cultiiral  presentations  program  began 
In  1954  as  the  President's  special  interna- 
tional program,  with  an  initial  authorization 
to  take  part  in  foreign  fain  and  festivals. 
Authorization  was  also  granted  to  assist 
privately  sponsored  attractions  in  the  per- 
forming arts  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  oversea  tours. 

Although  the  United  States  had  had  long 
experience  in  international  educational  ex- 
changes, it  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  free  world  to  engage  in  a  formal 
program  of  exporting  cultural  presentations. 
This  program  was  one  of  many  new  types 
undertaken  in  the  postwar  years  by  the  De- 
partment of  State — activities  that  increased 
as  American  Isolationism  diminished. 

The  President's  Special  International  Pro- 
gram for  Cultural  Presentations  operated  on 
an  emergency  basis  until  August  1,  1956. 
That  was  the  date  the  84th  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  860,  the  International  Cultural 
and  Trade  Fairs  Participation  Act  of  1956. 
giving  full  legislative  sanction  to  the 
program. 

A  series  of  reorganizations  over  the  years 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  (CU) .  di- 
rected by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

On  September  21,  1961.  the  Pulbright-Hays 
Act  was  approved,  encompassing  all  the  es- 
sential elements  of  previous  legislation,  as 
well  as  broadening  the  authority  and  scope 
of  government  sponsorship  of  the  cultviral 
presentations  program. 

As  the  stature  of  the  overall  program  grew, 
so  did  the  organization  for  cultvu'al  pres- 
entations develop  from  a  Special  Projects 
Branch  to  the  present  Office  of  Cultural 
Presentations. 

Coordination  with  the  arts 
The  legislation  provided  for  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  the  program.  We  find 
that  while  State  Department  officials  have 
sought  the  advice  of  various  artistic  experts 
on  implementation  of  the  program,  they  have 
not  effectively  used  the  Arts  Conunittee  to 
secure  advice  and  guidance  on  program  plans 
and  policies.  The  Arts  Committee  was  In  be- 
ing during  the  early  years  of  the  program, 
but  so  greatly  had  Its  functions  diminished 
that  it  has  not  even  been  reappointed  since 
the  passage  of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  Act  of 
1961.  While  eaSi  of  the  past  six  semi- 
annual reports  has  stated  that  "the  Com- 
mittee meets  periodically  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility,"  there  is  a  little  indication 
that  the  Committee  had  been  confronted 
with  important  problems  or  any  request  to 
participate  in  formulating  policies  effecting 
this  program. 

This  failure  to  give  the  Committee  a  major 
role  undoubtedly  stenmied  from  the  fact  that 
other  arrangements  had  been  made  for  artis- 
tic counsel.  In  1954,  because  the  profes- 
sional aspects  of  dealing  with  the  arts,  artists 
and  artistic  directors  were  strange  and  un- 
familiar to  those  in  the  State  Department, 
a  group  already  Involved  in  the  arts  was  in- 
vited to  become  a  major  participant  in  the 
program.  A  contract  was  signed  with  the 
American  National  Theatre  and  Academy 
(ANTA)  to  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  per- 
formers and  through  a  subordinate  branch 
organized  for  the  purpose,  the  International 
Cultxiral  Exchange  Service  (ICES),  to  handle 
arrangements  with  the  performing  artists. 

ANTA's  role  was  to  appoint  and  bring  to- 
gether panels  of  experts  to  pass  only  on  the 
artistic  caliber  of  performers  and,  through 
ICES,  to  make  all  tour  arrangements  with 
performers  selected  by  the  State  Department. 
But  in  time  it  became  apparent  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  selectlon"o?pirformers,  the 
State  Department  had  to  approve  In  detail 
all  arrangements  made  by  ICES. 

The  original  arrangement  with  an  outside 
group  was  undoubtedly  essential  to  the  start 


of  the  program.  But  over  the  years  It  has 
proved  to  have  certain  Inherent  shortcom- 
ings, not  because  of  a  lack  of  devotion  or 
competence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in- 
volved, but  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
organizational  arrangement  itself.  One  Tital 
element  that  has  been  missing  throughout 
has  been  much  needed  high-level  coordina- 
tion  between    Government    and   the    arts. 

Instead,  there  has  been  a  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibilities, along  with  a  minimum  of  firm 
policy  guidance.  This  has  led  to  a  variety 
of  ad  hoc  decisions,  to  the  yielding  to  as- 
sorted pressures,  and  to  a  failure  of  effective 
communication  among  the  several  groups 
concerned  with  the  program. 

Shifts  in  emphasis 

The  8  years  of  the  program  have  seen 
many  changes  in  emphasis  as  new  circum- 
stances and  new  problems  arose.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  program  proved  to  be 
anything  but  ideal  ^r  meeting  and  resolv- 
ing the  inevitable  realities  with  which  the 
program  would  have  to  cope  in  the  field. 

Very  early  in  the  program  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  original  concept  of  using  fairs 
and  festivals  as  the  foci  of  the  program  was 
unrealistic  and  Impractical.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  did  not  provide  ideal  settings 
for  demonstrations  of  culture,  and  offerings 
were  considered  not  so  much  manifestations 
of  American  cultural  development  as  they 
were  thought  of  as  entries  in  a  cultural 
sweepstakes  competition. 

In  a  shift  away  from  festivals,  emphasis 
quickly  moved  toward  bringing  some  of  our 
most  notable  performing  arte  to  audiences 
in  the  great  capitals  of  the  world.  The  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  toured  Europe 
in  1955  and  Japan  in  1961.  The  Boston 
Symphony  visited  Europe  in  1956  and  the 
Par  East  in  1960.  The  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra has  gone  to  Europe  twice,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  once.  Latin  America  has  been 
toured  by  the  National  and  New  Orleans 
Symphonies;  the  Par  East  by  the  Los  An- 
geles and  Symphony  of  the  Air.  the  Near 
East  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  Among 
those  representing  the  field  of  the  dance 
have  been  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  the 
American  Ballet  Theatre,  and  the  Martha 
Graham  and  Jerome  Robbins  dance  groups. 
So  enthusiastically  have  the  dance  groups 
been  acclaimed  abroad  that  their  oversea 
totu-s  have  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
reception  that  the  ballet  has  since  had  In 
the  United  States. 

The  appearances  of  these  and  other  fine 
artists  have  left  behind  memorable  Impres- 
sions of  American  culture.  In  the  case  of 
the  symphony  orchestras,  however,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  an  overseas  tour  amounted  to 
approximately  a  fourth  of  the  annual  budget 
of  the  program.  This  made  It  Impossible  to 
export  more  than  two  orchestras  a  year,  so 
that  even  major  capitals  were  unlikely  to 
have  more  than  one  concert  over  an  Interval 
of  several  years. 

Response  to  demands  ^ 

Jazz  groups,  which  have  averaged  two 
tours  a  year  since  1956.  represent  a  miislcal 
idiom  that  is  a  truly  American  contribution. 
For  the  most  part — and  particularly  where 
they  appeared  before  the  right  audiences — 
they  have  been  enthusiastically  received, 
especially  by  the  youth.  In  many  places. 
Including  the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  vocal 
public  opinion  has  forced  acceptance  of  Jazz 
performances.  Most  Jazz  performers  have 
been  outstanding  In  their  willingness  to  take 
part  In  demonstration  and  clinic  sessions 
outside  of  their  scheduled  appearances.  Jassz 
is  certainly  no  substitute  for  the  great  sym- 
phonies, but  must  be  kept  in  its  own  con- 
text in  presentations  In  all  the  performing 
arts. 

As  the  program's  record  of  major  success- 
ful tovu-s  mounted,  the  demand  for  presenta- 
tions from  other  posts  Increased.  Many  of 
these  were  filled  by  sending  smaller  groups 
or  individual  performers,     Where  these  were 
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first-rate  artists,  their  toxirs  were  almost 
uniformly  successful. 

As  Independence  and  nationhood  spread 
to  new  areas  of  the  world,  there  was  demand 
for  American  cultural  representation  there 
as  well.  But  musical  traffic  to  these  new 
countries  was  limited  by  costs,  and  some- 
times by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  concert  hall 
or  other  facilities.  Meanwhile,  pressiu-es 
mounted  from  a  number  of  sources,  includ- 
ing posts,  for  attractions  with  primarily  en- 
tertainment, rather  than  cultural,  values. 
There  were  many  requests,  for  Instance,  for 
variety  shows,  to  offset  similar  Soviet  pres- 
entations, which  had  received  enthusiastic 
responses  from  mass  audiences. 

In  response  to  field  requests,  some  variety 
shows  were  sent  on  tour.  While  these  were 
often  favorably  received  by  mass  audiences 
and  by  the  local  press,  some  posts  seriously 
questioned  this  shift  away  from  a  supposed 
policy  of  presenting  only  the  highest  forms 
of  our  performing  arts.  These  questions 
pointed  up  the  need  for  a  clarification  of  the 
purpose  and  philosophy  behind  the  cultural 
presentations  program — a  clarification  that 
Is  still  needed  for  Its  most  effective  opera- 
tion. 

There  Is  evidence  that  some  In  the  newer 
nations  may  be  offended  by  the  nature  of 
attractions  sent  them,  since  a  growing  num- 
ber of  intellectual  leaders,  as  well  as  ex- 
patriates, are  sophisticated  people  who  would 
appreciate  top  quality  presentations,  and 
"who  are  being  led  to  believe  In  some  cases 
that  the  United  States  has  no  such  presenta- 
tions." 

Youth's  contribution 

WhUe  It  has  been  clear  over  the  years 
that  the  contribution  of  high  quality  pro- 
fessional performers  was  a  vital  one.  the 
experience  of  privately  sponsored  tours  of 
amateur  and  academic  groups  made  it  evi- 
dent that  they  could  also  achieve  significant 
Impact,  especially  at  the  youth  level.  Among 
the  early  outstanding  successes  confirming 
this  were  the  Jullllard  String  Quartet  ( 1955) , 
the  Jullllard  Orchestra  (1958) ,  and  the  West- 
minster Choir  ( 1957) . 

In  more  recent  demonstrations  of  the  ef- 
fective use  of  amateur  performers,  the  East- 
man Phllharmonla  has  toured  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  Near  East.  Russia,  and  Poland.  The 
Harvard -Radcl iff e  Orchestra  not  only  gave 
highly  successful  performances  In  its  1962 
summer  tour  of  Mexico,  but  reached  out  In 
workshop  sessions  among  secondary  and 
preparatory  schools,  by  splitting  up  into 
small  ensembles,  string  quartets,  wind  quar- 
tets and  quintets,  and  percussion  groups. 

The  roster  of  professional  and  amateur 
performers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  cul- 
tural program  reads  like  a  listing  of  a  con- 
siderable segment  of  the  best  American  tal- 
ent In  the  field  of  the  performing  arts. 
Expanding  world 

Since  1956  the  annual  appropriation  for 
the  cultural  presentations  program  has  re- 
mained unchanged  at  $2,500,000  per  year. 
Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  progressive  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  of  countries  and  cap- 
itals which  the  program  has  attempted  to 
reach.  Including  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Soviet 
satellites,  as  well  as  the  growing  roster  of 
the  world's  independent  nations. 

The  program  has  covered  every  continent, 
most  of  the  major  capitals,  and  192  of  the 
world's  256  major  population  centers  (those 
with  populations  of  250,000  or  more).  Its 
reach  has  expanded  from  the  fiscal  year  1955, 
when  presentations  toured  48  countries  and 
90  cities,  to  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  ( 1962 ) . 
when  attractions  went  out  to  306  cities  in 
92  countries. 

Lessons  from  achievement 
To  help  make  Judgments  as  to  the  kind  of 
cultural  attractions  that  are  worthwhile  and 
the  kind  that  are  not.  there  are  now  available 
a  large  quantity  of  reports  from  the  diplo- 
matic posts  about  the  effectiveness  of  various 
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performances  for  various  audiences  In  their 
areas. 

There  Is  no  dissent  from  any  important 
source  to  the  proposition  that  the  quality  of 
an  attraction  is  a  key  oonsideration,  or  that 
any  second-rate  offering  does  violence  to  the 
purposes  of  the  program.  This  does  not. 
however,  exclude  all  j>o8slblllty  of  using 
presentations  with  mass  audience  appeal. 
The  question  hinges  not  so  much  on  the 
breadth  of  appeal  of  an  attraction  as  it  does 
on  tlie  intrinsic  artistic  qualities  of  the  pres- 
entation itself  Ice  shows.  It  would  appear, 
have  made  highly  favorable  impressions  at 
all  audience  levels,  combining  entertainment 
features  with  skill,  grace,  and  beauty  ap- 
proaching that  of  some  of  the  finer  dance 
presentations.  The  available  funds,  how- 
ever, will  almost  certainly  act  as  a  limiting 
factor  on  the  niunber  and  kind  of  such  mass 
entertainment  presentations  that  can  be 
sent   abroad. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fair  generalization  that  ath- 
letic or  sports  groups  touring  under  the 
program  are  among  the  most  universally 
liked  by  posts,  most  widely  accepted  by  audi- 
ences and  among  the  least  troublesome  in 
making  arrangements.  But  the  questions 
arise  of  whether  a  sports  demonstration  by 
two  teams  contributes  significantly  to  the 
program's  objectives,  and  of  whether  a  poorly 
matched  competition  between  an  American 
team  and  a  foreign  team  does  not  in  fact 
detract  from  the  values  of  the  program.  It 
Is  difficult  to  see  how  sports  exhibitions  can 
have  a  real  part  in  a  cultural  presentations 
program,  unless  they  are  followed  by  coaches 
and  groups  of  athletes  to  hold  demonstration 
and  clinic  sessions.  And  in  that  event,  It 
may  even  be  that  such  demonstration  groups 
might  be  equally  valuable  without  a  prior 
sports  exhibition.  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  question  of  whether 
sports  actually  belong  in  the  cultural  pro- 
gram, or  whether  they  should,  instead,  be 
given  a  larger  role  in  the  specialists  program. 

Another  key  lesson  learned  is  that  It  is 
frequently  not  enough  merely  to  tailor  a  pro- 
gram to  an  area,  or  even  to  a  country.  Each 
presentation  must  be  regarded  primarily  as  a 
means  of  reaching  a  specific  kind  of  audience. 
In  planning  a  tour,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  audience  level  that  will  be  en- 
countered in  capital  cities,  large  cities  outside 
capitals,  university  cities,  and  even  smaller 
cities  smd  villages. 

It  has  also  been  learned  that  there  is  great 
value  to  setting  aside  enough  time  for  off- 
stage appearances  of  the  performers.  They 
should  be  given  as  much  opportunity  as  pos- 
sible to  engage  in  such  activities  in  relaxed 
arxd  leisurely  circumstances,  rather  than  in 
the  hurried  and  peremptory  manner  often 
Imposed  by  tight  schedules.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  performers  have  been  willing  to 
give  generously  Of  their  time  off-stage  for 
meeting  with  local  artists,  leaders,  and  stu- 
dents, for  workshops  and  demonstration  ses- 
sions, for  interviews  and  radio  and  television 
appearances.  It  Is  obviously  their  Intent  to 
so  contribute  to  mutual  understanding,  but 
they  have  too  often  been  frustrated  in  their 
efforts  to  do  so  by  limitations  of  time.  With- 
out question,  this  aspect  of  the  program  has 
made  an  important  contribution,  and  could 
make  a  much  greater  one  with  better  ad- 
vance preparation. 

It  has  also  lieen  learned  that  there  is  an 
added  dimension  of  value  when  tours  have 
some  private  financial  support.  In  the  "Sa- 
lute to  France."  a  3-month  exposition  of 
American  culture  that  took  place  Just  before 
the  formal  start  of  the  cultural  presentations 
program,  there  were  invaluable  overtones  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  possible  largely  by 
private  subscription  In  the  United  States,  and 
was  thtis  a  gift  of  the  American  people. 
Similarly.  Mexican  citizens  were  highly  im- 
pressed when  they  learned  that  the  Harvard - 
Radcllffe  Orchestra  members  had  not  only 
given  up  their  summer,  but  were  paying  a 
large  part  of  their  own  expenses. 


The  original  legislation  encouraged  the  ex- 
tension of  conunerclally  sponsored  oversea 
cultural  tours.  However,  the  failure  to 
gather  available  Information  far  enough  in 
advance  has  kept  the  program  from  taking 
greater  advantage  of  this  valuable  resource. 
Such  tours  most  often  appear  In  capitals,  and 
it  would  be  possible  to  send  them  out  to 
provincial  cities,  as  well,  under  government 
auspices.  The  expenses  Involved  would  be 
small,  compared  to  the  cost  of  originating  a 
toxir  In  the  United, States.  And  sponsoring 
their  appearance  outside  the  capitals  would 
serve  as  recognition  of  the  Intellectual  and 
cultural  leadership  of  other  cities,  especially 
where  there  are  large  universities. 

One  of  the  most  important  segments  of 
American  performing  arts  Is  the  drama,  and 
certainly  no  American  cultural  presentations 
program  would  be  honest  or  complete  with- 
out It.  Our  discussions  with  some  of  those 
most  Interested  In  this  field  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  have  brought  out  certain  difficulties 
In  connection  with  drama  tours.  Much  of 
our  most  advanced  achievement  in  the  fi^ld 
is  In  the  professional  theater,  and  in  the  New 
York  City  professional  theater  on  Broadway, 
in  particular.  Producers,  however,  are  un- 
derstandably disinclined  to  break  a  show  for 
a  tour  In  the  middle  of  a  successful  run. 
There  have  been  Instances  where  such  single 
performers  as  Margaret  Webster  and  Hal  Hol- 
brook  have  been  outstandingly  successful, 
but,  where  a  large  cast  is  required.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  form  an  ad  hoc  company  to 
present   American   productions  abroad. 

Many  In  the  theater  world  would  look  very 
favorably,  as  we  do.  on  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  professional  repertory  theaters 
across  the  country,  opening  up  possibilities 
for  the  future  that  we  have  not  had  in  the 
past.  The  very  possibility  of  selection  for 
the  program  might  act  as  a  spur  to  such 
development. 

The  drama,  experience  shows,  can  some- 
times present  very  special  problems  that 
deserve  careful  study.  Whereas,  in  most  of 
the  performing  arts,  the  performance  speaks 
for  Itself,  the  drama  speaks  in  two  voices — 
that  of  the  performers  and  that  of  the  ve- 
hicle they  select.  For  that  reason,  special 
heed  must  be  given  to  both  the  ability  of 
the  dramatic  company  and  to  the  culttiral 
image  given  by  the  vehicle.  There  is  no 
problem  where  the  theme  of  a  production  is 
universal.  But  drama  is  often  created  as  a 
slice  of  its  background  in  time  and  place; 
for  that  reason  it  can  be  understood  beet  by 
those  fully  familiar  with  the  context  in 
which  It  is  presented  and.  conversely,  it  can 
be  most  readily  misunderstood  by  those  un- 
familiar or  only  partially  familiar  with  that 
context. 

Ill    The  Putiu-e:   Challenge  and 
Opportunities 

The  cultural  presentations  program  has 
already  built  a  reservoir  of  understanding 
abroad  of  US.  cultural  accomplishments  and 
aspirations.  Even  with  no  increase  in  ap- 
propriations, there  exists  a  great  potential 
for  adding  to  that  reservoir. 

The  great  continuing  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  program  lie  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  excellence — the  selection  and  use 
of  truly  outstanding  attractions.  To  be 
sure,  excellence  Is  not  an  unlimited  com- 
modity, but  there  are  ever- increasing  re- 
sources of  American  talent  from  which  an 
impressive  and  honest  cultural  image  of 
America  can  be  reflected.  Private  funds 
in  this  country  now  support  a  great  many 
repertory  theaters,  regional  opera  groups, 
ballet  companies,  creative  music  projects  in 
schools,  and  so  forth.  Their  numbers  alone 
are  no  guarantee  of  quality  of  achievement, 
but  numbers  In  a  free  society  are  something 
of  a  guarantee  of  cultural  competition  as  an 
added  stimulus  toward  the  achievement  of 
excellence.  The  cultural  presentations  pro- 
gram itself  should  serve  as  a  further  stimulus 


through  recognition  of  the  most  outstanding 
performers. 

The  full  potential  of  the  presentations 
program  cannot  be  attained,  however,  with- 
out management  and  administration  geared 
to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  our  cultural 
resources.  Because  of  the  need  to  eliminate 
duplication,  to  clarify  responsibilities,  and 
to  provide  direct  policy  guidance  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Department  of  State  reassume 
full  responsibility  for  direct  management  ol 
all  phases  of  the  program.  Including  all  serv- 
ices now  performed  under  contract  with 
ANTA  and  Its  subsidiary  organization,  ICES. 

Having  fulfilled  bo  well  its  assignment  over 
the  past  8  years.  ANTA  richly  deserves  the 
thanks  and  commendation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  take  full  advantage  of  the  talents 
and  experience  of  the  panel  chairmen  and 
ICES  staff,  we  reconrunend  that  Mrs.  H. 
Alwyn  Inness-Brown.  president  of  the  Great- 
er New  York  chapter  of  ANTA,  and  Miss 
Rosamond  Gilder,  vice  president  of  the  In- 
te^rnatlonal  Theatre  Institute,  be  appointed 
special  consultants  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Culttiral  Affairs;  and  that 
Cultural  Affairs  give  consideration  to  the 
retention  of  the  ICES  staff  with  their  valu- 
able experience  through  contract  or  direct 
employment. 

We  recommend  that,  parallel  with  the 
above  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  three  major  steps  be  taken,  which 
we  believe  are  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
program : 

1.  Revitalize  and  expand  the  role  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts:  continue 
panels  with  revised  selection  procedure;  ar- 
rive at  administrative  decisions  leading  to 
better  character  investigations;  policy  on 
ticket  pricing,  timing  of  amateur  tours,  and 
policy  on  reverse  flow. 

(a)   Committee  on  the  arts 

A  distinguished  group  from  the  arts 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  advising 
Cultural  Affairs  on  policies  and  implementa- 
tion of  policies  would  provide  something 
that  has  been  missing  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cultural  program  to  date.  There 
have  been  and  should  continue  to  be  several 
Panels  of  Experts,  each  concerned  with  a 
particular  field  of  the  performing  arts 
(music,  dance,  drama,  academic),  and  each 
evaluating  and  recommending  performers 
from  Its  fleld.  This  is,  of  course,  a  role 
that  should  be  performed  by  respected 
people  in  the  arts  rather  than  by  Govern- 
ment officials.  But  there  has  been  no  simi- 
larly functioning  group  from  the  arts  to 
provide  overall  policy-level  guidance  and 
counsel  to  Culttiral  Affairs.  This  would  in- 
clude advice  as  to  types  of  attractions  that 
would  be  most  effective  in  meeting  specific 
objectives  in  various  areas  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  function  which  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts  was,  we  believe,  ex- 
p>ected  to  perform,  and  which  experience 
shows  is  essential.  We  recommend  the  re- 
constltutlon  of  the  Arts  Conunittee  with  this 
important  fimction  In  mind.  With  the  clear 
understanding  that  this  is  to  be  its  role, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  as 
members  of  the  Arts  Committee  a  group  of 
highly  respected,  knowledgeable,  and  states- 
manlike individuals  from  the  world  of  ths 
arts. 

The  language  of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  Act 
of  1961  is  clear  in  calling  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts. 
The  act  states: 

"The  members  of  the  coznmlttee  shall  be 
individuals  whose  knowledge  of  or  experi- 
ence In.  «■  whose  profound  interest  in,  one 
or  more  of  the  arts  will  enable  them  to  as- 
sist the  Commission,  the  President,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Oovemment  In  performing 
the  functions  described.  •  •  *  The  commit- 
tee shall  •  •  •  advise  and  anlst  the  Com- 
mission in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  international  educational 
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excbange  and  ciiltural  presentations  with 
special  reference  to  the  role  of  the  arts  In 
sitch  flelda  (and)  advise  other  Interested  of- 
floera  of  the  Government  •  •  •  In  connec- 
tl(»i  with  other  International  activities  cchi- 
cemed  with  the  arts." 

(b)  Panels  and  selection 

The  committee  and  Cultural  Affairs  should 
get  specific  information  on  availability  and 
quality  of  artists  fco-  the  program  from  the 
present  panels  of  experts,  working  under  the 
committee's  guidance.  These  panel  mem- 
bers should  be  formally  reappointed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Arts,  as  consultants  to  the 
committee.  The  secretariat  functions  for 
the  panels  should  be  provided  by  Cultural 
Affairs. 

In  our  opinion,  the  IndlvMual  members  of 
these  panels  are  deserving  of  special  mention 
in  this  report.  Four  panel  meetings  have 
been  observed  in  the  process  of  this  survey, 
and  without  question  the  members  are  ded- 
icated to  their  work;  they  are  highly  re- 
spected experts  in  their  field;  they  have  been 
faithful  and  hard  working,  performing  their 
service  with  a  minimum  of  recognition. 

In  connection  with  the  panel  operations, 
we  find  that  the  practice  has  been  to  accept 
applications  from  individual  performers  and 
groups  for  participation  in  the  program. 
This  has  made  It  necessary  for  the  panels 
to  pass  on  literally  htmdreds  of  applicants, 
qualified  and  imqualifled,  and  has  not  en- 
sured that  some  of  the  very  best  talent  has 
received  consideration.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  it  appears  advisable  that  this  be 
changed  to  a  system  of  nominfttipns,  based 
on  first-hand  observation  of  performers  en- 
compassing broad  search  for  talent  In  all 
flelda  and  regardless  of  whether  applications 
have  <x  have  not  been  submitted.  Especially 
in  view  of  the  need  for  tailoring  the  program 
to  specific  places  and  audiences,  we  recom- 
mend also  that  the  panel  groups  be  called 
upon  to  pick  for  the  department  performers 
or  groups  for  a  known  area,  country,  or  pat- 
tern of  countries.  In  the  few  instances 
where  this  has  been  done.  It  has  added  an 
important  dimension  to  the  value  of  the 
panel's  conteibutlon. 

In  the  case  of  amateur  groups  considera- 
tion might  be  given  to  final  selection  by  com- 
petition among  the  highest  rated  nomina- 
tions within  a  specified  type  of  attraction." 

It  would  seem  necessary  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Arts  to  hold  frequent  meetings  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  reorganization  of 
the  program — ^perhaps  for  the  first  8  months 
or  1  year.  Thereafter,  its  meetings  might  be 
held  quarterly  or  oftener.  Panels  should  be 
asked  to  meet  prior  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Arts. 

(c)  Administrative  decisions 
The  officers  of  Cultural  Affairs  should 
work  closely  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Arts  In  making  a  number  of  administrative 
dectsions  and  setting  management  policies 
In  connection  with  the  program.  Some  of 
these  involve  screening  performers  for  char- 
acter, policies  on  pricing  of  tickets  for  per- 
formances, seaaonal  timing  of  amateur  tours 
and,  poBBlbly,  the  establishment  of  a  reverse 
flow  program  for  bringing  cultural  presen- 
tations from  abroad  to  the  United  States. 
Inadeqtiate  investigations  of  the  character 
of  performers  has  at  times  resulted  In  mis- 
takes that  have  been  both  embarrassing  and 
destructive  of  the  program's  objectives. 
Traveling  performers  whose  conduct  abroad 
has  been  improper  or  less  than  exemplary 
have  reflected  discredit  on  both  the  program 
and  the  Oownment  they  preeimae  to  repre- 
sent. Fortimately,  these  have  been  rare 
occurrences,  but  the  program  cannot  afford 
to  have  any. 

Pricing  of  tickets  for  parformanoes,  par- 
tlculariy  for  coUege  audiences,  has  yet  to 
become  the  subject  of  a  Ann  and  clear  policy. 
Experience  to  date  has  Indicated  that  per- 


haps the  wisest  pwlicy  might  be  to  charge 
no  admission  few  coUege  audiences,  or  even 
for  all  amatexir  performances. 

Among  the  problems  that  have  appeared 
to  have  no  easy  solution  Is  the  timing  of 
student  tours.  It  has  been  thought  that 
students  generally  are  available  for  tour  pur- 
poses only  dming  the  summers,  which  except 
for  subequatorlal  countries,  is  the  period  of 
smallest  interest  in  tours.  However,  from 
our  discufisiona  with  educators  and  others, 
we  find  that  practical  solutions  can  be 
evolved  for  touring  student  groups  in  other 
than  the  summer  vacation  periods.  This,  like 
the  solution  to  so  many  other  problems  con- 
nected with  the  program,  can  be  met  by 
sxifflcient  advance  planning.  There  Is  a 
well-known  trend  toward  oversea  educa- 
tional programs.  Many  an  Institution  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  have  its 
especially  talented  students  in  the  perform- 
ing arts  perform  abroad  under  a  Govern- 
ment program.  We  are  told  that  the  prob- 
lem of  study  programs  could  be  easily 
handled  In  connection  with  such  tours. 

The  advisability  of  setting  up  a  "reverse 
flow"  cultural  presentations  program  is  one 
that  merits  further  and  thorough  study.  It 
has  perhaps  been  a  fair  criticism  that  the 
program  has  been  too  much  of  a  one-way 
street.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  first  step  in 
this  direction  has  been  suggested  by  private 
sponsors,  who  have  undertaken  projects  in 
collecting  and  exhibiting  the  cultural  herit- 
ages in  the  visual  arts  of  some  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  In  the  field  of  the  per- 
forming arts.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  Ini- 
tiate such  a  program  without  comprehensive 
planning,  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
private  organizations  and  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  earliest  date  at  which 
such  a  program  could  be  begun,  even  on  a 
pilot  basis,  would  seem  to  be  fiscal  year 
1964. 

2.  Establish  a  formal  policy  of  long-range 
planning;  review  by  arts  committee  and 
posts  Involved;  eliminate  ad  hoc  decisions. 
minimize  complaints,  take  advantage  of 
commercial  presentations,  provide  adequate 
briefing  of  performers,  and  resolve  other 
policy  issues. 

(a)  The  most  effective  use  of  our  cultural 
resom-ces  in  a  presentations  program  abroad 
requires  long  and  careful  advance  planning. 
On  the  basis  of  the  experience  behind  us,  It 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suggest  a 
3 -year  forward  projection  for  the  program. 
With  the  funds  available,  and  with  the  in- 
creased nimiber  of  areas  in  which  cult\iral 
presentations  could  be  useful,  3  years  might 
well  be  a  minimum  period  for  forward  plan- 
ning, In  order  to  insure  that  the  most  im- 
portant areas,  or  even  all  areas,  of  the  world 
will  be  reached  in  that  time  with  the  best 
and  most   appropriate   presentations. 

Such  a  plan  should  certainly  begin  with 
gathering  all  information  relevant  to  the 
program  for  the  period  to  be  covered.  The 
time  is  now  especially  appropriate  for  a 
start  on  this.  At  the  time  this  survey  was 
announced.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Bat- 
tle declared  a  moratorium  on  any  fvuther 
commitment  of  fiscal  year  1963  funds  (ex- 
cept to  meet  International  agreements), 
pending  receipt  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. A  byproduct  of  this  action  has 
been  to  provide  time  for  planning  ahead. 
A  contribution  to  advance  planning  could 
be  made  by  withholding  the  commitment  of 
the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1963  funds  until 
late  in  the  fiscal  year,  thus  providing  ad- 
ditional time  for  the  development  of  a  sound 
plan.  While  this  may  have  the  unfortunate 
consequence  of  not  having  any  attractions 
abroad  during  the  spring  season  of  1963,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  such  a  sacrifice  at  this 
time  will  greatly  enhance  the  pjotentials  of 
the  program's  futtire.  Moreover.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  consideration  be  given  to  re- 
questing Congress  to  extend  Into  fiscal  year 
1964  any  unobligated  fiscal  year  1963  funds. 


This  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  begin 
a  3-year  program  with  a  clear  statement 
Jointly  prepared  by  State  Department  and 
USIA  to  all  diplomatic  posts  on  what  It  is 
hoped  that  the  entire  program  will  accom- 
plish, along  with  a  request  to  supply  com- 
plete information  about  their  areas  in  the 
light  of  this  overall  purpose.  There  needs 
to  be  a  contln\iing  flow  of  information  from 
the  field  about  possible  audiences  and  timing. 
and  to  the  field  about  American  cultural 
groups  and  their  availability.  In  addition, 
all  possible  information  and  evaluation  on 
planned  commercial  tours  should  be  assem- 
bled and  distributed  to  the  posts. 

All  this  Information  would  need  to  be 
digested,  analyzed  and  worked  into  a  3-year 
master  plan  carefully  coordinated  between 
the  State  Department  and  USIA.  It  should 
take  Into  account  the  priority  of  areas  or 
countries  to  be  reached:  desired  audiences; 
political  factors,  use  of  capitals,  university 
cities,  provincial  cities  and  possibly  non- 
urban  sites;  types  of  attractions  beet  suited 
for  each  place;  use  of  professional  and 
amateur  groups,  anticipated  reception  of 
performers;  frequency  of  visits,  and  logistical 
limitations.  In  each  case,  there  should  be 
a  realUtic  appraisal  of  the  total  exploitation 
possibilities  and  the  value  of  such  exploita- 
tion: it  should  then  be  noted  what  funds 
Should  be  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of 
exploitation. 

(d)  Ad  hoc  decisions 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  failure  to 
operate  on  such  a  long-range  basis  has  too 
frequently  In  the  past  been  that  decisions 
affecting  specific  situations  and  areas  have 
been  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  e.g.: 

(a)  A  repertory  group  must  be  sent  abroad. 

(b)  The  Par  East  wants  a  variety  group. 

(c)  This  attraction  is  available.  Where 
can  it  be  sent? 

Decisions  of  this  kind  are  obvious  resorts 
to  expediencies,  and  as  such  have  no  validity 
In  the  program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  long-range  plan 
need  be  so  firm  as  to  be  infiexlble.  Political 
factors,  audience  characteristics,  availabil- 
ity of  performers — all  these  and  many  other 
factors  are  subject  to  change.  Plans  for 
commercial  tours  may  not  be  known  for  more 
than  1  year  ahead.  A  long-range  program 
must  have  built  into  It  the  means  and  meth- 
ods of  change,  thus  providing  more  sense- 
making  fiexlblllty  than  exists  at  present, 
(c)  Byproducts  of  planning 

An  adequate  long-term  plan  could  dis- 
sipate a  great  many  complaints  and  annoy- 
ances that  have  been  expressed  about  the 
program  in  the  past.  It  could  be  the  basis 
of  effective  two-way  communication  with 
the  field. 

The  posts  have  participated  very  little  in 
any  program  planning  until  now.  In  fact, 
posts  have  many  times  been  notified  at  such 
a  late  date  that  attractions  were  coming  to 
their  areas  that  there  has  not  been  enough 
time  to  make  proper  provisions  for  travel  and 
accommodations,  not  to  mention  ability  to 
exploit  attractions,  within  the  area.  Final- 
ly, reports  have  been  solicited  from  the  posts 
and  then  gone  unheeded,  or  at  times  even 
unacknowledged.  In  terms  of  effective  com- 
munication, this  amounts  to  an  exercise  In 
futility. 

A  long-range  plan  would  also  make  It  far 
easier  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  com- 
mercltil  presentations.  The  presently  little- 
used  technique  of  financing  extensions  of 
commercial  tours  In  a  given  area  might  be 
greatly  extended.  If  it  were  seen  tha'.  the 
commercial  group  could  fulfill  the  overall 
plan  objectives  for  that  area.  This  would 
represent  a  substantial  saving  over  the  cost 
of  sending  a  completely  new  tour  to  the  same 
area. 

The  posts  and  the  performers  alike  have 
repeatedly  cc«nplalned  about  the  Inadequacy 
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of  briefings  prior  to  departure  from  the 
United  States.  This  problem,  like  many 
others.  Is  primarily  one  of  lead  time  and 
preparation,  and  can  be  solved  far  more 
easily  through  advance  planning.  Every 
performer,  particularly  those  touring  a  coun- 
try for  the  first  time,  needs  thorough  orien- 
tation on  the  political,  economic  and  socio- 
logical backgroimd  of  the  country,  lists  of 
key  individuals  he  may  be  expected  to  meet, 
and  specific  conditions  of  transportation. 
lodging  and  food.  Where  there  has  been 
sufficient  time  in  the  past  to  brief  performers 
fully  about  conditions  and  customs  they 
would  encounter  abroad,  their  reactions,  al- 
most without  fall,  have  been  exemplary  and 
a  credit  to  their  country. 

(d)  Policy  questions 

Finally,  the  very  conditions  of  drawing  up 
a  long-range  plan  woulU  confront  the  com- 
mittee with  questions  that  need  clear  policy 
determination.  Some  questions  have  been 
raised,  for  example,  about  the  Inclxislon  of 
Western  Europe  Is  already  very  similar  to  our 
program,  on  the  premises  that  the  culture  of 
Western  Europe  is  alread7  very  similar  to  our 
own  and  that  we  are  given  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  those  countries  through  a  large 
number  and  variety  of  commercial  attrac- 
tions. In  1961  the  American  Embassy  In 
Denmark  raised  doubts  about  the  value  of 
the  program   there,  reporting: 

"The  events  which  have  been  staged  In 
Denmark  during  the  past  2  years  under  this 
program  have  been  generally  successfxil,  but 
the  question  remains  as  to  whether  the  net 
Increment  to  the  United  States  is  worth  the 
expense  and  the  work  Involved.  Elstabllshed 
nongovernmental  channels  afford  the  Danes 
a  fairly  rich  diet  of  comparable  events.  •  •  • 
The  time  which  a  USIS  mission  the  size  of 
the  one  In  Copenhagen  must  devote  to 
Presidents  Fund  presentations  and  the  funds 
expended  are  not  generally  Justified  by  the 
results  achieved." 

Members  of  other  Western  European  em- 
bassies have  made  the  same  point,  if  less 
emphatically.  Nevertheless,  there  remain 
obvious  and  strong  arguments  that  might 
point  toward  an  increase,  rather  than  dimi- 
nution, of  cultural  representation  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  report  of  Mr.  I/jwry  called  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  international  cultural  activities, 
"and  primarily  in  Western  Europe."  He 
pointed  out  that  "now  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  new  nations,  once  they  are  free, 
are  still  in  need  of  Exirope  and  In  fact  wish 
to  import  many  of  their  ideas  and  values 
from  her.  Including  their  evaluation  of  U.S. 
culture."  This  opinion  Is  given  added  cre- 
dence by  the  large  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents attending  universities  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. England  has  approximately  60,000 
such  students  and  France  some  30.000.  a  high 
proportion  of  both  from  the  new  and  newly 
independent  nations,  an  emphatic  sign  that 
these  new  nations  look  to  Western  Europe 
as  the  arbiter  of  modern  culture. 

Thus,  whatever  the  Infiuence  of  American 
cultural  presentations  In  Western  Europe,  It 
would  most  certainly  be  reflected  In  time  on 
a  wider  world  screen. 

(e)  Back  to  festivals? 
Another  area  of  inquiry  that  the  commit- 
tee might  well  reopen  would  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  sending  attractions  to  fairs  and 
festivals,  but  on  a  basis  different  from  that 
originally  planned. 

It  might  be  useful  to  grade  festivals  ac- 
cording to  the  effectiveness  that  any  presen- 
tation sent  from  the  United  States  might 
have  there.  The  very  best  events — perhaps 
six  or  eight  of  them — might  well  merit  our 
participation  as  often  as  funds  will  permit, 
which  might  be  no  more  often  than  once  in 
3  years  under  the  present  appropriation. 
Other  good  festivals  might  be  classified  as 


"targets  of  opportunity,"  to  be  fitted  In 
either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  an  appro- 
priate touring  attraction.  Certainly  a  great 
many  of  the  fairs  and  festivals  could  be  dis- 
missed offhand  as  inappropriate  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Another  possibility — should  the  appropria- 
tion one  day  \>e  Increased — might  be  pro- 
grams patterned  on  the  'Salute  to  France," 
which  would  In  effect  be  cultural  saturation 
of  a  spe^flc  country  or  area,  the  effects  of 
which  m^ht  linger  lor  many  years. 

3.  Increase  Importantly  the  recognition 
given  those  who  participate  in  the  program. 

The  program's  underlying  effort  to  seek 
greater  understanding  of  the  United  States 
abroad  may  have  obscured  the  need  for 
achieving  full  understanding  here  in  the 
United  States  of  the  cultural  presentations 
program.  Perhaps  one  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses, as  well  as  a  major  source  of  unin- 
formed criticism,  is  the  lack  of  broad  knowl- 
edge or  understanding  by  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  program  and  Its  purposes. 

Where  such  a  vacumn  of  understanding 
exists.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  program 
is  foregoing  some  of  the  force  and  eflBcacy  It 
might  otherwise  have.  What  seems  to  be 
vitally  needed  is  full  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture, purpose  and  character  of  the  Cultural 
Presentations  program  among  Americans — 
knowledge  that,  prop>erly  presented,  could 
result  in  an  "image"  with  a  strong  appeal 
to  American  pride. 

Understandably,  those  Americans  most 
fully  aware  of  the  program  are  the  ones  who 
see  some  potentiality  of  taking  part  In  It. 
And  many  of  these,  the  amateurs  in  particu- 
lar, think  of  It  in  terms  of  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  contribution  to  their  Nation's  In- 
terests. Some  others,  however,  seem  to 
think  of  It  In  terms  of  opportunities  for  de- 
sired travel,  enhancement  of  professional 
reputation,  and  monetary  compensation. 

All  these  are  values  that  the  performers 
often  do  and  should  derive  from  taking  part 
in  the  program.  But  they  are  not  enough. 
The  Ideals  and  alms  of  the  program  are  such 
that  there  should  also  be  about  It  an  aura 
of  greater  value,  and  the  distinction  that 
springs  from  the  recognition  of  excellence. 

Some  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  create 
around  the  program  an  atmosphere  that 
would  provide  such  Increased  psychic  in- 
centives for  the  participants.  And  that 
effort  should  be  directed  not  only  toward  po- 
tential artistic  representatives,  but  also  to- 
ward their  environment — the  American 
public. 

The  program  has  at  various  times  come 
under  criticism  for  the  high  salaries  paid  to 
a  few  performers.  The  payment  of  high 
salaries  to  outstanding  artists  can.  in  our 
opinion,  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  extraor- 
dinary artistic  talent  and  their  value  to 
the  program.  However,  such  factors  as  the 
performer's  normal  Income,  the  prestige  to 
be  gained  through  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  value  to  the  Individual  of  a 
guaranteed  tour  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  considering  any  salary  contract. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  some  of  our 
most  highly  paid  artists  have  served  In  the 
program  without  salary. 

We  have  stressed  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  higtiest  artistic  standards  is  vital  to 
the  program,  in  carrying  out  Its  purpose. 
The  reputation  for  such  standards  should  be 
able  to  serve  other  purposes  as  well,  If 
properly  and  fully  exploited.  All  the  many 
means  for  doing  this  should  be  explored. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  Instance,  that 
there  might  be  a  cultural  certificate  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  those  who  take 
part  in  tours,  and  a  cultural  honor  award 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Presi- 
dent for  those  attractions  Judged  by  the  arts 
committee  to  have  completed  the  success- 
ful tours. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT 
S.  KERR,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Steed  1 . 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
recognition  at  this  time  in  order  to  make 
a  few  remarks  and  to  caH  the  attention 
of  the  House  again  to  the  very  sad  and 
distressing  loss  of  the  distinguished  and 
able  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Honorable  Robert  S.  Kerr,  on  Janu- 
ary 1. 

The  imtimely  and  shocking  passing  of 
this  great  statesman  not  only  is  a  very 
heavy  personal  loss  to  me  and  to  my 
colleagues  from  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  to 
our  State,  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  Nation  and  the  "world  also  has 
lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  finest  pub- 
lic servants. 

Senator  Kerr  was  born  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  have  tlie  honor 
to  represent.  The  famed  log  cabin  from 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  still 
stands  in  my  district. 

I  first  knew  Senator  Kerr  in  1923  when 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  it  was  my  duty 
to  interview  him  at  a  time  when  his 
flist  business  venture  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  As  the  years  went  by  I  knew 
and  watched  him  in  his  struggle  to 
achieve  his  goals  in  life,  and  while  in  his 
time  of  great  renown  and  fame  here  at 
the  National  Capitol  he  was  known  as  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  we  knew 
him  first  in  Oklahoma  as  a  man  of  very 
strained  circumstances.  He  literally 
clawed  his  way  up  from  the  bottom  in 
all  fields  in  which  he  achieved  success. 

Senator  Kerb  served  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma  at 
a  time  when  our  country  was  at  war. 
He  made  a  very  distinguished  record  in 
that  capacity.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1948  in  the  same  campaign 
in  which  I  won  my  first  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  work  with  him  all  these  years 
here  in  Washington.  He  had  been  the 
senior  Senator  and  head  of  our  delega- 
tion for  the  last  12  years.  Of  course, 
there  are  no  words  that  we  can  find 
which  will  describe  the  distress  and  the 
loss  that  we  have  suffered  because  of 
his  untimely  passing. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
that  may  not  be  known  by  many  people 
even  though  the  whole  world  knows  a 
lot  about  this  great  man;  that  is  that 
all  during  the  time  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  he  always  put  more  of  his  own 
means  into  the  job,  by  far,  than  he  re- 
ceived in  financial  remuneration  from 
the  Government. 

His  interest  imd  his  zeal  to  acqiiit  him- 
self, to  serve  his  State  and  do  his  job 
in  the  very  best  way  it  could  be  done, 
made  him  happy  that  he  had  the  mearis 
over  and  above  what  the  Government 
made  available  to  pour  into  his  work, 
so  that  these  successes  that  meant  so 
much  to  the  land  of  his  origin  could  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Kerr  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Oklahoma  on  January  4. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  funeral  services 
for  Senator  Robcrt  S.  Kerr  at  Oklahoma 
City,  January  4,  an  eloquent  and  fitting 
tribute  was  i>aid  by  one  of  his  closest 
friends.  Dr.  John  W.  Raley.  chancellor  of 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University. 

For  almost  30  years  Senator  Kerr  and 
Dr.  Raley  was  coworkers,  building  to- 
gether for  the  future  of  Oklahoma  and  at 
the  same  time  performing  tremendous 
work  for  the  Baptist  denomination. 

As  Dr.  Raley  has  brought  about  one 
achievement  after  another  on  the 
campus  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  University 
at  Shawnee,  Senator  Kerr  as  a  distin- 
guished Baptist  layman  was  always  in 
the  forefront  of  the  accomplishment. 

It  was  truly  appropriate  that  Dr.  Raley 
was  among  those  delivering  tributes  at 
the  services  when  Oklahoma  lost  its  most 
outstanding  statesman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Raley's  tribute  may  be  included 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
ZALBZ^ .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
TRiBDTB  TO  Robert  Samttel  Kekr.  Senior 
Sewator  of  Oklahoma 
(By  John  Wesley  Raley) 

Robert  Samuel  Kerb,  son  of  the  red  soil  of 
frontier  Oklahoma,  humbly  born,  found  his 
way  to  national  leadership  through  the  com- 
plex maae  of  the  20th  century. 

Caught  up  In  the  impatient  velocity  of  our 
time,  be  matched  bis  day  and  climaxed  his 
career  by  probing  the  very  edges  of  space. 

His  UXcwork  and  his  interests  define  him 
in  many  frames  of  reference — a  school- 
teacher, lawyer,  soldier,  rancher,  oil  man, 
industrialist,  statesman,  humanitarian,  au- 
thor, orator,  and  churchman. 

It  U  my  deep  honor  to  speak  of  him  today 
as  I  knew  him  best,  Oklahoma's  beloved 
Baptist  layman.  Senator  Kkrr  was  not  only 
"Mr.  Oklahoma"  at  home  and  around  the 
world,  he  was  "Mr.  Oklahooaa  Baptist  Lay- 
man" as  well.  Though  he  did  not  limit  his 
good  deeds  to  Baptist  enterprises,  he  did 
earn  this  title  by  right  of  conquest  through 
dedicated  service  to  Baptist  causes.  The 
strategy  of  his  religion  was  also  the  strategy 
of  his  life.  He  would  lock  his  Interest  and 
strength  on  to  something  much  greater  than 
any  resources  he  could  muster  alone.  By 
such  a  process  he  merged  with  greatness. 
Following  this  basic  strategy  of  sublimating 
the  level  of  his  own  Interests  to  that  of  great 
enterprlaes  and  religious  causes,  he  shared  In 
the  rewards  of  a  Just  providence  and  In- 
creased his  strength  for  yet  greater  tasks 
ahead.  He  possessed  the  quality  of  Intensity 
of  concentration  on  any  given  problem  and 
unrelenting  drive  toward  any  given  objec- 
tive. By  this  discipline  he  was  enabled  to 
serve  in  many  capacities. 

While  he  relied  on  brainpower  and  drive. 
Senator  Kxam  was  humble,  apt  to  learn,  and 
dedicated — In  the  words  of  bis  business  part- 
ner, Dean  McGee — "a  Christian  gentleman." 
The  Senator  brought  all  these  personal 
powers  Into  a  beautiful  synthesis  with  his 
concern  for  people.  All  humanitarian  causes 
have  been  strengthened  by  his  hands; 
orphaned  children  have  been  fed,  clothed, 
and  sheltered;  the  aged,  sick,  and  the  un- 
fortunate given  care;  the  education  of  youth 
upgraded;  and  all  the  resources  of  Oklahoma 
enriched  because  Senator  Kers  cared.  At  the 
prese-.t  moment  the  strength  of  his  life  is 
applied  to  double  the  facilities  of  the  Baptist 
Memorial  Hospital  In  Oklahoma  City. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  Senator  Kerr 
is  OBU's  greatest  benefactor.  Most  of  the 
buildings  on  the  OBU  campus,  including  the 


beautiful  Mrs.  W.  S,  Kerr  Memorial  Dormi- 
tory which  honors  his  mother,  bear  in  part 
the  Kerr  Image.  His  gifts  through  the  En- 
dowment Fund  of  the  Baptlat  Foundation 
make  beneficiaries  of  all  the  OBU  faculty 
members  for  all  time  to  come.  Our  loss  can 
be  measured  only  by  the  sustaining  greatness 
of  the  days  of  his  strength.  OBU  has  lost 
her  moet  generous  friend,  and  I  have  lost 
another  lifetime  partner  In  dreams  and  ac- 
ccHnpllshments 

To  conclude  this  tribute  to  my  old  friend 
and  partner  in  Christian  service.  I  should 
like  to  recall  his  final  statement  to  me  after 
a  tour  of  the  new  chapel  at  OBU  a  little 
over  a  month  ago.  He  had  studied  It  care- 
fully—the great  auditorium  with  its  beauti- 
ful tones  of  soft  colors  in  brick  and  wood 
and  the  dramatic  art  windows.  Then  stand- 
ing In  the  foyer,  he  read  word  by  word  the 
memorial  tablet  of  bronze  projecting  the 
dreams  of  such  a  building  Into  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Baptists  of  Oklahoma,  Having 
read  every  word  he  nodded  approval  then 
said.  "A  worthy  dream  beautifully  stated, 
happily  realized,  and  though  many  years  of 
hard  work  came  between  the  dream  and  its 
realization,  the  chapel  Is  worthy  of  both  the 
dream  and  the  dreamer  and  laborer."  Then 
with  a  twinkle  In  his  sharp  blue  eyes  he  said. 
"Now  that  you  have  got  the  chapel.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  going  to  let  me  in  on  your  next 
big  enterprise  at  OBU," 

My  answer  then  can  be  repeated  today  to 
him  and  all  his  loved  ones  in  full  Christian 
faith,  "Yes,  Senator,  you  will  always  be  In  on 
every  adventure  of  faith  I  shall  undertake. 
Your  life  is  forever  linked  to  God's  cause  at 
OBU," 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 1  the  new  year  was  launched  in  a 
day  of  tragedy  for  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Nation.  The  most  able 
son  of  Oklahoma  soil  took  his  departure. 
As  a  builder  of  Oklahoma.  Bob  Kzrr  was 
a  thousand  men  in  one.  Oklahoma  has 
produced  many  men  of  competence, 
many  men  who  have  added  to  the  sum 
total  of  happiness  and  opportunity  of 
our  people,  but  all  of  them  pale  in  the 
shadow  of  this  great  man  who  was  bom 
in  a  log  cabin  in  the  blackjack  country  of 
Pontotoc  County  13  years  before  Okla- 
homa became  a  State. 

All  in  all.  Senator  Kerr  was  the  most 
remarkable  man  I  have  known  in  my 
lifetime.  He  had  that  rare  quality  of 
having  absolute  confidence  that  he 
could  achieve  as  big  £is  he  could  think— 
and  he  always  admonished  his  fellows  to 
think  big. 

He  and  his  fine  partner.  Dean  A.  Mc- 
Gee who  recently  became  a  director  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  Kansas 
City,  built  a  business  and  industrial  em- 
pire; he  had  one  of  the  finest  ranches 
In  America  in  LeFlore  County  in  my  own 
congressional  district;  he  was  perhaps 
the  largest  individual  owner  of  coal 
properties  in  the  United  States;  he  was 
a  major  producer  of  uranium  and 
helium;  and  near  the  end  of  his  career 
he  became  one  of  the  strongest  legisla- 
tive leaders  in  the  United  States  in  this 
generation.  ' 

Senator  Kerr  was  at  one  time  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  my  honor  to  place  his  name  in 
nomination.  At  that  time  the  Nation 
was  unaware  of  his  potential  as  a  na- 
tional leader.     While  he  was  strong  in 
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Oklahoma,  he  had  not  attained  the 
countrywide  prestige  necessai-y  to  make 
him  a  formidable  candidate. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  often 
thought,  as  I  watched  him  soar  on  the 
wings  of  his  tremendous  intellect,  that 
wliat  he  had  hoped  he  would  do  directly 
might  ultimately  come  to  him  without  a 
major  direct  effort.  He  was  a  potential 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Ke  loved  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  I  am  sure  the  President  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  Senator 
Kerr  had  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  which  would  have  equipped 
him  to  pei-form  the  duties  of  the  highest 
office  in  the  land. 

Senator  Kerr  was  a  t;i-eat  friend  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  was  majority 
leader  working  closely  with  Senator 
Kerr,  he  learned  what  an  anchor  he  was 
in  hours  of  trouble  and  difficulty. 

Senator  Kerr  was  my  close  friend.  He 
has  befriended  me  a  thousand  times  and 
in  a  thousand  ways.  I  have  had  many 
private  conversations  with  him,  the  con- 
tents of  which  after  his  death  are  known 
onl"  to  me.  These  moments  of  consulta- 
tion and  conversation  are  among  tlie 
richest  experiences  of  my  life. 

Some  people  thought  that  Bob  Kerr 
pushed  too  hard.  He  was  like  a  great 
engine  powered  by  super  fuel  as  he  drove 
to  every  task.  Sometimes  he  made  his 
own  job  hard  for  himself.  He  never 
worried  about  finesse.  He  could  accom- 
plish almost  any  task  he  undertook  by 
main  strength — by  the  sheer  weight  of 
his  intellect,  by  his  rock-like  determina- 
tion, and  his  vast  energy. 

He  often  consulted  with  me  about  his 
political  problems.  I  was  always  flat- 
tered that  he  generally  took  my  advice. 
His  great  love  was  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  River  Basins.  He  set  in  motion  and 
carried  far  enough  towai-d  conclusion 
the  development  of  these  watersheds 
that  without  doubt  they  will  some  day 
be  famous  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  of  this  Nation. 

"Land,  Wood,  and  Water."  the  slogan 
under  which  he  campaigned  and  lived, 
was  not  to  him  just  a  political  gimmick. 
It  was  the  summary  of  a  determination 
that  he  did  more  about  than  anybody  In 
the  country. 

He  was  preeminent  in  many,  many 
fields.  He  probably  did  more  for  his 
church  than  any  layman  in  Oklahoma, 
He  was  responsible  for  more  worthy 
young  men  and  women  getting  through 
school  or  into  business  tlwin  anybody  in 
the  history  of  our  State,  so  far  as  I  knoA 
A  product  of  the  frontier  of  Indian 
territory,  he  w^  an  inspiration  to  httle 
people  everywhere,  thousands  of  whom 
he  helped  during  his  lifetime. 

He  probably  built  up  the  greatest  busi- 
ness organization  and  the  biggest  per- 
sonal political  organization  in  the  histor>' 
of  our  State,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  Governors. 

He  was  the  center  of  everything  that 
he  undertook.  Those  who  worked  with 
and  for  him  were  not  only  coworkers  and 
employees,  they  were  disciples.  To  be 
an  active  part  of  the  Kerr  organization 
was  a  way  of  life  to  hundreds  of  people. 
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He  commanded  the  most  devoted  loyalty 
from  those  closely  associated  with  him. 

Senator  Kerr's  death  has  brought 
home  to  me  the  frailty  of  life.  So  many 
times  he  and  I  had  talked  of  discussing 
certain  things  and  going  more  into  detail 
on  some  of  our  plans,  but  we  just  never 
did  get  around  to  all  of  them.  Often, 
also,  he  had  said  to  me  that  he  hoped  to 
ride  the  first  boat  to  go  up  the  Arkansas 
when  it  became  a  navigable  stream.  He 
failed  in  this  but  he  died  at  the  zenith  of 
his  greatest  success  in  this  area.  He  will 
be  there  in  spirit  when  the  first  boat  is 
launched. 

To  paraphrt  e  Edwin  Markham  in  his 
great  poem  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to 
quote  almost  directly  from  Senator 
Kirr's  funeral  oration  delivered  by  his 
pastor.  Dr.  Herschel  H.  Hobbs — when  he 
went  down  he  did  not  leave  just  another 
stump  in  the  forest.  He  fell  like  a  kingly 
cedar  tree  and  left  a  lonesome  place 
against  the  sky. 

To  Mrs.  Kerr  and  their  fine  children 
and  grandchildren,  to  his  brothers  and 
sister,  to  his  friends  who  are  legion,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  Okla- 
homa has  lost  her  greatest  and  most  ef- 
fective advocate.  America  has  lost  one 
of  her  noblest  sons. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  sad  occasion  that  brings  all  of  us  in 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  to  the  floor 
together  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  was  great  not  only  in  the 
field  of  statecraft  but  great  also  In  the 
field  of  industry  and  finance  and  in  the 
field  of  church  leadership. 

Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  was  ap- 
propriately saluted  at  the  services  in 
Oklahoma  City  last  week  as  the  great 
lay  leader  of  the  Baptist  Church,  which 
he  loved  so  much.  \ 

For  Oklahoma  he  has  indeed  left  many 
monuments.  Of  all  those  great  monu- 
ments none  exceeds  In  importance  in 
the  future  of  our  State  the  great  water- 
way about  which  he  dreamed  for  so 
many  years  and  to  which  he  had  given  so 
much  of  his  time  and  his  energy  during 
his  public  career.  The  greatest  dream 
of  Senator  Kerr  undoubtedly  was  navi- 
gation on  the  Arkansas  River  and  the 
great  industrial  p>otential  which  would 
follow  that  development. 

I  think  that  for  him  a  real  milestone 
was  realized  last  fall  when  in  separate 
meeting  at  Muskogee  and  at  Catoosa  in 
Oklahoma  further  historic  steps  were 
taken  to  advance  the  cause  of  navigation 
on  the  river. 

Senator  Kerr  was  there  to  break  the 
ground  for  the  first  port  to  be  located 
in  Oklahoma  on  the  Arkansas  River  at 
Muskogee.  He  was  at  Catoosa  to  help 
celebrate  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  on  the  river  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  terminal  port  of 
that  system  in  Oklahoma  on  the  Verdi- 
gris River. 

I  think  that  when  the  final  measuring 
stick  is  applied  to  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  played  a  part  In  the  history  of  our 
State,  there  will  be  no  challenge^  to 
Senator  Kerr  in  the  role  that  he  has 
played  as  a  leader  of  our  State,  in  devel- 
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oping  its  great  resources  and  in  helping 
to  make  possible  a  brighter  industrir- 
future  for  the  people  of  our  State. 

Because  this  navigation  system  «^as  so 
close  to  the  Senator's  heart.  I  introduced 
yesterday  as  the  first  of  the  measures 
which  I  will  spKjnsor  in  this  Congress,  a 
House  joint  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize the  naming  of  the  navigation 
route  on  the  Arkansas  River  as  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Seaway.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  measure  will  have-ynited  sup- 
port in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
from  all  who  are  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  that  great  river  because  no 
man  did  more  to  earn  this  honor  than 
did  Senator  Kerr. 

Senator  Kerr  was  always  kind,  always 
considerate,  always  helpful  to  his  col- 
leagues. His  strong  arm  was  available 
to  help  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate 
just  as  it  was  available  to  help  friends 
and  colleagues.  I  feel  I  have  lost  a  dear 
friend,  a  constant  and  helpful  colleague. 
My  wife  joins  me  in  sending  to  his  lovely 
wife  and  to  his  brouiers  and  his  sons  and 
daughter  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  grieved  by  the  passing  of  my 
dear,  close  and  valued  friend,  the  late 
Senator  Bob  Kerr.  Between  Bob  Kerr 
and  me  there  existed  for  years  a  close 
relationship  that  I  treasured  ver>'  much 
and  which  I  shall  always  treasure  in 
connection  with  his  memory. 

Senator  Bob  Kerr  was  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  all  time  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  legislators  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  He  was  a  man  of  command- 
ing views;  a  man  of  definite  mind;  a 
kind  man  always,  as  the  majority  leader 
well  stated,  doing  good  things  for  others. 
Senator  Bob  Kerr  was  not  only  a  great 
man  but  a  good  man.  He  was  a  leader 
in  business,  a  leader  in  government  in 
his  State,  a  leader  in  Government  on 
the  national  level.  Bob  Kerr  possessed 
the  qualities  of  leadership.  He  was  as 
others  of  our  colleagues  have  said — a 
man  of  deep  faith.  He  was  a  man  who 
lived  up  to  the  spiritual  truths  that  he 
believed  in.  He  had  an  intense  love 
of  country  and  an  intense  love  of  his 
fellow  man.  His  life  was  like  a  Horatio 
Alger  story.  The  story  of  his  life  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  America,  the  land  of 
opportunity,  if  one  has  the  will,  the  am- 
bition and  the  determination  to  carry  out 
their  ambitions.  Bob  Kerr  always  used 
his  wealth  as  a  trust.  He  always  served 
his  State  and  his  country  as  a  trust. 

The  country  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  Bob  Kerr  at  this  time,  but 
God  has  acted.  We,  his  friends,  will  al- 
ways remember  that  great  man.  The 
memory  of  his  life,  his  deeds,  liis  ac- 
tions, his  contributions  on  the  State  and 
Federal  level  are  a  permanent  part  of 
the  record  of  the  Nation  and  the  State. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Kerr,  her  sons  and 
dauphters.  and  to  the  other  loved  ones 
left  behind  my  deep  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    IMr. 

WiCKERSHAMl. 


Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
New  Years  Day  was  a  bleak  one  for 
Oklahoma.  We  were  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  unexpected  death  of  Oklahoma's 
greatest  Senator,  Robert  S.  Knti.  af- 
fectionately known  to  his  friends  as 
"Bob." 

His  death  sliocked  all  of  Oklahoma,  as 
well  as  the  Nation.  We  were  indeed 
hopeful  and  praying  that  the  Senator 
would  recover  from  his  illness  of  the 
previous  weeks  and  continue  his  power- 
ful role  in  the  VS.  Senate  and  the  88th 
Congress,  in  many  fields  of  successful 
private  enterprise,  as  well  as  his  work  as 
a  Baptist  leader  and  guiding  light. 

Reports  of  the  past  few  days  had  in- 
dicated he  would  soon  t)e  back  in  the 
Senate  ranks.  His  death  confused  and 
stunned  his  followers  In  Oklahoma,  the 
Nation,  and  admirers  in  Congress. 

Bob  Kerr  rose  from  a  humble  begin- 
ning to  become  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  UJS.  Senate  because  he  was  a 
human  locomotive,  a  driving  man.  Time 
after  time  he  demonstrated  his  capacity 
to  handle  great  responsibilities.  He 
roared  into  debate  with  his  Senate  col- 
leagues like  an  Oklahoma  tornado,  with 
effective  results. 

Bob  Kerk  lost  only  one  major  political 
battle,  his  drive  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination. After  he  gave  up  hopes  of  ever 
being  in  the  White  House  he  continued 
his  upward  move  into  power. 

In  committee  he  was  powerful  because 
he  carefully  studied  each  move  and  ar- 
rived prepared  for  action,  armed  with 
information  about  the  problem  at  hand. 
Public  works,  space,  finance — all  con- 
trolled by  the  hand  of  Bob  Kerr. 

For  Oklahoma,  his  death  came  at  a 
time  when  the  State  is  really  beginning 
to  move  forward.  Bob  Kerr  was  the 
captain  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
team.  He  called  the  signals  and  helped 
to  bring  home  one-tenth  of  the  total 
public  works  appropriations  in  the  last 
Congress. 

His  work  greatly  benefited  Oklahoma, 
yet  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and 
other  States  can  attest  to  his  work  with 
glowing  pride.  Senator  Kerr  took  the 
lead  in  the  development  of  land,  wood, 
water,  and  space.  His  greatest  dream 
was  the  completion  of  the  Arkansas 
River  development  project,  a  program 
that  is  now  far  enough  along  so  that 
completion  is  assured. 

Yes,  Bob  Kerr  was  a  great  man.  an 
ideal  family  man,  a  most  outstanding 
church  layman,  and  a  true  Christian 
gentleman.    We  shall  miss  him. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  once 
again  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  entire  family, 

Mr,  STEED,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  sield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  [Mr. 
Miller  ] , 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the  delega- 
tion from  Oklahoma  and  other  friends 
of  Senator  Kerr  in  pasring  my  humble 
tribute  to  him  for  his  great  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  rather 
closely  with  Senator  Kerr  in  my  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science   and  Astronautics  since  he 
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waa  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronauti- 
cal aiid  Space  Sciences  Committee.  We 
were  frequently  together  in  conferences 
and  exchanged  ideas  relative  to  the  space 
program.  He  was  always  kindly,  he 
was  always  considerate,  and  you  could 
approach  him  with  confidence,  because 
you  knew  that  you  were  going  to  be  well 
received.  I  never  remember  a  time  when 
he  became  dictatorial  or  refused  to  listen 
to  reasonable  arguments. 

The  great  space  effort  of  this  country 
which  he  helped  to  initiate  will  miss  the 
drive  and  the  force  that  he  brought  to 
it.  I,  for  one,  appreciate  what  this  loss 
means  to  our  space  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  others  in  ex- 
tending to  his  wife  and  family  my  deep- 
est sjonpathy. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Kerr  started  from  such  humble  begin- 
nings and  during  his  busy  life  achieved 
so  many  successes  in  so  many  fields  in 
so  mafiy  ways  with  so  many  people  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  a  true 
eulogy  of  the  man. 

I  think  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph  in 
his  own  lifetime  wlien  he  adopted  as 
the  motto  and  the  guiding  principle  of 
his  whole  career  of  public  service  a  slo- 
gan he  chose  to  call  land,  wood,  and 
water. 

So  long  as  there  remains  any  interest 
in  this  land,  and  in  the  world  for  that 
matter,  in  the  field  of  conservation  and 
natural  resources,  I  Imow  the  name  of 
Senator  Kerr  will  always  rank  in  the 
highest  of  its  missionaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  1  extend 
to  the  Kerr  family,  om*  warm  and  dear 
friends,  our  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  Oklahoma's  most  distinguished 
sons,  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr. 
The  Senator's  untimely  death  is  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  our  Nation  and  our 
State.  Our  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  has  lost  a  great  leader. 

Senator  EIxrr  was  an  unusually  able 
man  with  boundless  energy.  He  was  a 
great  American  and  a  champion  sup- 
porter and  developer  of  his  native  Okla- 
homa. He  took  pride  in  his  heritage  and 
few  men  have  worked  so  unceasingly  to 
serve  their  State  and  her  citizens.  His 
keen  Intellect  and  sound  judgment  were 
demonstrated  in  all  his  decisions — a 
mark  of  a  great  statesman.  The  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  had  a  man  of 
such  high  character  and  outstanding 
ability  to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kerr's  colleagues  already  miss 
him  and  will  continue  to  miss  him  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  people  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  will  never  forget  him. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
hearts  are  heavy  today  at  the  xm timely 
loss  of  a  friend  and  a  colleague,  Robert 
S.  "Bob"  BIerr  who  was  Bob  to  all  of 
his  friends.  He  was  a  Democrat;  I  a 
Republican.  My  respect  for  him  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  tran- 
scends those  party  lines. 

Although  at  times  we  differed  on  na- 
tional issues,  these  differences  never  af- 
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fected  our  friendship  or  our  working 
together  for  the  interest  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  life  of  Bob  Kesr  is  the  great 
American  success  story.  Starting  from 
absolute  scratch  as  the  son  of  a  man  who 
worked  hard  to  support  six  children,  by 
his  own  drive,  ability  and  intelligence, 
he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
businessmen  in  America,  one  of  the  out- 
standing Senators  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  supporters  of  his 
beloved  church,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Bob 
Kerr  rather  closely  for  the  past  12  years. 
In  all  of  these  years  never  once  did  he 
fail  to  fulfill  his  promises  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  was  my  friend  and  I  was  his 
friend;  we  admired  and  respected  each 
other.  Bob  Kerr  loved  Oklahoma  and 
was  one  of  its  greatest  boosters.  He 
fought  with  a  passion  to  see  that  Okla- 
homa secured  those  things  that  were 
rightfully  hers. 

Attest  of  a  man's  character  can  usually 
be  judged  by  the  attitude  of  those  people 
who  work  with  him  day  by  day.  I  have 
known  many  of  his  employees  for  a 
couple  of  decades ;  I  have  never  heard  of 
one  that  did  not  admire,  respect  and 
love  him,  and  usually  remain  in  his 
service.  He  had  the  ability  to  select 
good,  capable  people;  and  he  loved  and 
respected  them  as  part  of  his  family. 

I  have  heard  Bob  say  on  many  occa- 
sions, "Do  not  be  afraid  to  dream  big 
dreams,  but  be  careful  of  what  you  pray 
for,  as  your  prayers  might  be  answered." 
Bob  dreamed  big  dreams;  most  of  them 
through  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  came 
true. 

Oklahoma  and  the  Nation  are  going 
to  miss  him.    I  am  going  to  miss  him. 

Bob  Kerr  is  gone.  He  died  in  the 
harness,  in  the  service  of  his  beloved 
State  and  his  country.  He  has  left  a 
mark  which  will  never  fade  but  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  monument  to  his  hard  work 
and  strenuous  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Belcher  joins  me  in 
extending  to  Mrs.  Kerr  and  the  Kerr 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  We 
share  with  them  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 
tor Robert  S.  Kerr  lived  in  surroundings 
in  the  true  tradition  of  the  pioneer. 
He  was  born  of  humble  parentage  in  a 
log  cabin,  in  what  was  then  Indian  Terri- 
tory, at  Ada.  Okla.  Throughout  his  life 
he  never  forgot  the  religious  teachings  of 
his  youth  and  the  inherent  compassion 
for  those  striving  against  great  odds  to 
gain  success  in  life— whether  in  the  busi- 
ness, educational  or  vocational  fields. 
He  later  made  it  financially  possible  for 
hundreds  of  the  citizens  of  his  native 
State  to  realize  their  hfe's  ambition. 

He  learned  at  an  early  age  that, 
in  order  to  become  successful  in  life, 
one  must  receive  an  education.  Even 
though  his  problems  were  many — he 
completed  his  liberal  education,  at 
Shawnee  Baptist  University,  and  was 
graduated  in  law  at  Oklahoma  Univer- 
sity. 

As  a  man  of  decision  which  marked  his 
entire  life — he  started  prospecting  for 
oil  as  a  drilling  engineer.  His  success  in 
this  field  was  attested  to  by  the  expansive 


Kerr-McGee  Industries,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
largest  oil  companies  in  the  Natioa 
With  the  increase  of  his  wealth,  this 
great  humanitarian  expanded  the  fl. 
nances  supporting  his  many  charitable 
civic  and  educational  programs.  ' 

Senator  Kerr  was  a  very  rehgious  man 
and,  as  a  true  Christian,  endeavored  by 
example  to  influence  the  lives  of  hlg 
many  followers.  He  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  national  church- 
men of  the  Baptist  Church. 

As  a  leader  in  the  civic  and  business 
affairs  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
his  humanitarian  interest  in  the  life  at- 
tairunents  of  its  citizens,  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  would  enter  the  pohtical  lists  to 
press  his  progressive  ideas  and  mold  pub- 
lic opinion  in  order  to  insure  legislative 
enactment. 

Through  these  efforts  he  was  selected 
as  Democratic  national  committeeman. 
And,  later,  he  became  the  Governor  of 
his  State.  January  1943  to  January  1947 
In  1948.  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, reelected  in  1954  and  1960. 

As  a  Senator,  Kerr  became  a  powerful 
force  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
He  was  respected  by  his  colleagues  for 
his  keen  and  resourceful  mind.  His 
honesty  of  purpose  was  never  questioned. 
His  word  was  never  broken.  He  was 
blessed  with  a  great  foresight  for  pre- 
dicting the  future  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion. His  analytical  mind,  together  with 
a  fondness  for  meticulous  research  on 
a  question,  gave  him  the  factual  knowl- 
edge required  to  determine  the  core  of 
the  problem.  His  indefatigable  persist- 
ence to  arrive  at  a  solution  gained  for 
him  a  reputation  for  being  able  to  settle 
highly  controversial  matters  affecting 
legislation  of  national  importance  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

He  was  active  in  American  Legion  af- 
fairs, serving  as  State  commander  in 
1925.  He  received  rhany  honors  for  his 
serving,  including  the  Legion's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  He  served  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Field  Artil- 
lery in  World  War  I. 

He  was  the  perfect  American  of  his 
time — a  product  of  a  true  democracy— 
of  humble  birth,  schooled  under  adverse 
conditions,  and  trained  in  the  business 
world  by  experience,  seasoned  in  his 
high  sense  of  Americanism  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  lived  to  serve  in  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  land — a  man 
loved  by  his  neighbors  and  colleagues 
and  feared  by  his  enemies,  and  respected 
and  honored  by  the  people  of  his  State 
and  Nation. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation, regret  his  passing  and  extend  to 
his  dear  wife  and  sons  our  heartfelt 
condolences.  May  the  good  Lord  bless 
him  for  the  many  kindnesses  he  ex- 
tended to  his  fellow  man  during  his  life- 
time. May  his  family  glory  in  his  fine 
record. 

For  he  that  foUoweth  the  path  of 
kindness  and  giveth  to  others  happiness 
follows  the  sacred  footsteps  of  Him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  that  publisheth 
peace. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
found shock  which  came  to  all  of  us  on 
learning  of  the  sudden  and  tragic  pass- 
ing of  Robert  S.   Kerr  cannot  be  ex- 
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pressed  in  words.  This  sad  and  dis- 
tressing news  reached  us  as  the  new  year 
vFss  dawning,  but  the  impact  of  the 
tragic  event   will  be  felt   for  years  to 

come. 

FYom  the  wellsprings  of  the  earth  of 
the  Oklahoma  frontier  a  towering  oak 
arose.  This  giant  of  the  forest  was  Bob 
Kerr.  He  arose  from  humble  beginnings 
to  great  heights.  From  the  log  cabin  of 
the  western  frontier  to  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  State  and  Nation  Robert  S.  Kerr 
blazed  a  trail  of  leadership  which  few 
have  ever  matched.  In  conflict  and  in 
peace,  on  the  battlefields  of  World  War 
I  and  during  the  cold  war  of  these  last 
decades,  he  rendered  devoted  service  to 
his  Nation. 

^.  Bob  Kerr's  passing  is  a  profound  per- 
sonal loss  to  me.  He  was  my  close 
friend.  I  came  to  know  him  quite  inti- 
mately, particularly  so  in  recent  years. 
I  have  worked  with  him  on  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  legislative  projects,  both  large 
and  small.  The  most  recent  of  these  was 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  The  extent  of 
his  contributions  to  the  public  interest 
cannot  be  described  here  today.  Who 
can.  in  the  metes  and  bounds  of  a  few 
words,  show  how  this  great  man  labored 
over  the  minute  details  of  legislation 
and  refused  to  face  even  the  possibility 
of  defeat?  I  can  with  sincerity  and  vigor 
offer  my  testim^ony  wholeheartedly  to  all 
those  qualities  and  characteristics  which 
have  been  associated  with  him  by  those 
who  have  spoken  before  me.  Above  all, 
I  can  testify  to  his  character,  his  com- 
plete dedication  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose in  accomplishing  great  objectives, 
and  the  enormous  capacity  for  success- 
ful leadership  which  was  his. 

The  tremendous  power  of  his  intellect 
and  innate  brilliance  of  mind,  combined 
with  his  driving  energy,  his  diligence  suad 
great  strength  of  character,  propelled 
him  to  the  forefront  of  every  endeavor 
which  he  ever  undertook.  His  legisla- 
tive talents  and  his  enormous  capacity 
for  reaching  solutions  in  the  public  in- 
terest— matters  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  especially  since  coming  upon  the 
national  legislative  scene  in  1948 — are 
known  to  all  his  colleagues  and  especially 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  work 
with  him  on  particular  projects  of  great 
significance  and  importance  to  the 
Nation. 

The  loss  to  the  Nation  in  the  passing 
of  Bob  ELerr  can  only  inadequately  be 
described  by  those  of  us  w^ho  speak  to- 
day. Historians  will,  I  am  confident,  ac- 
cord him  a  very  large  place  and  high 
stature  in  the  account  of  these  years  in 
the  life  of  our  great  Nation. 

To  his  family  I  offer  sincere  and  heart- 
felt condolences.  They  can  take  solace 
from  the  abiding  knowledge  that  his  life 
and  works  contributed  great  and  good 
gifts  to  the  lasting  service  of  mankind. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Senator  Kxrr  in 
the  Record  today,  and  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  ScHwENGEL.  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*,  for  1  hour,  Wedne.sdav,  Janu- 
ary 23 

Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stafford*,  today,  for  1  hour,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH. 
•  Mr.  Herlong  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  extension  exceeds  the  limit  of 
two  printed  pages  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $480. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steed),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Celler  in  tw  o  instances. 

Mr.  Nrx. 

Mr.  DONOHTJE. 

Mr.  Powell  in  five  iiistances. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Slack. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stafford)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bob  Wn.soN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byrnss  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pklly. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  QrriE. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  14,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

168.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  national  adjutant,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  reports  and  the  proceedings  of  their 
national  gathering,  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  August  19  through  24,  1962,  pur- 


suant to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress 
<H.  ,Doc.  No.  35)  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.ULL\LAN: 
YLR.  1575.  A    bill    to    provide    for    Federal 
assistance  for  the   construction  and  expan- 
sion of  public  community  Junior  colleges;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
HJi.  1576  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
commission  form  of  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R  1577.  A   bill    to   change   the   name   of 
the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
IDakota   to  Lake  Sharpe;   to   Vkfi  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1578.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Port  Randall  Reservoir  in  tJhe  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Francis  Case;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HJl.  1579.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  1580.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of    1930;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY : 
Hit.  1581.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  CURTIN: 
HJl.  1582.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  granting 
of  mlUtary  decorations  to  clvU  or  military 
officers  who  are  employees  of  foreign  govern- 
ments  except  with  the  express  consent  of 
the  Congress;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  1583.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realis- 
tic definition  of  "disability"  for  purposes  of 
entitlement  to  disability  Insurance  benefits 
and  the  disability  freeze;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mesois. 

HJl.  1584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Aug- 
ust 21.  19S5,  to  provide  for  a  determination 
of  whether  certain  sites,  buildings,  or  other 
objects  are  of  national  historical  significance, 
'  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
hig^hway  purposes  which  damage  or  destroy 
national  historical  sites,  buildings,  or  other 
objects;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  cemeteries  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1586.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages,  with  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  the  required  mortgage  payments 
( both  principal  and  Interest)  for  mortgagors 
in  economically  depressed  areas  who  are 
unemployed  and  unable  to  make  such  pay- 
ments through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
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HJ3. 1587.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  tlie 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
certain  provision^  of  liability  insurance  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  air  carriers  shall  be 
niill  and  void;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1588.  A  bill  to  amend  section  744  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteraft  has  paid  in  premiums  an 
amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  face 
value  of  a  policy  of  U.S.  Government  life 
Insvirance,  the  policy  of  such  insurance  shall 
be  f>aid  up;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H.B.  1589.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  insiired  deposit  under  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  1690.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  insurance  applicable  to  accounts 
in  savings  and  loan  institutions  under  title 
IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  from  $10,000 
to  $25,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  1591.  A   bill  to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  principal  residence  by  a   taxpayer   who 
has  attained  the  age  of  80  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W&js  and  Meaiu. 
By  Mr.  DUliSKI: 
Hil.  1592.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal   service;    to   the   Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJl.  1593.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relative  to  taxes  on 
property  subject  to  redeemable  ground  rent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1594.  A   bUl   to   establish   within   the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  a  new 
program  of  mortgage  insurance  to  assist  in 
financing  the  construction,  Improvement,  ex- 
pansion, and  rehabilitation  of  harbor  faclll- 
tlee  for  boating  and  commercial  craft;  to  the 
Committee   on   Banking  and    Currency 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
HJl.  1696.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  miJtual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bifiklng  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  1596.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  furnishing  of  foreign  cxirrencies 
In  connection  with  local  currency  expenses 
of  Members  and  employees  of  the  Congress 
traveling  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDBL: 
HJl.  1597.  A  bill   to    amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
payment  of  redeemable  ground  rents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1598.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  loss  of  good- 
will to  be  taken  into  account  In  computing 
the  amount  of  the  relocation  payment  which 
may  be  made  to  a  business  concern  or  non- 
profit organization  displaced  by  an  urban 
renewal  project,  and  to  Ino-ease  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  payment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  1599.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer,  in- 
cluding the  exemptions  for  a  spouse  and 
dependents  and  the  additional  exemptions 
for  old  a^e  and  blindness  from  $600  to  $1,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1600.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communltatlon  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  to  Increase  the  amoxmt  of 
outside  earnings  p>ermltted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement    Act    of    1937    to    Increase    the 


amount  of  outside  Income  which  a  survivor 
annuitant  may  earn  wltho\xt  deduction  from 
his  or  her  annuity  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H.R.  1603.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  two  modern  stern 
ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  tor  research,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960.  for  the  correction  of  inequities  In 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  grant  retirement  credit  for 
certain  service  In  the  US.  merchant  marine 
in  World  War  II,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  1606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  stabiliza- 
tion and  orderly  marketing  in  the  poultry 
industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1607.  A  bill  to  amend  section  40  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  monthly 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1608.  A  bill  to  amend  section  308  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  aircraft 
engines  and  propellers  may  be  exported  as 
working  parts  of  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  1609.  A  bUl  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$900  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindnete) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

'       By  Mr.  GOODLING  : 

H.R.  1610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  a  deposit  which  may  be  Insured  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  1611.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  in  conunemoratlon  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  delivery  of  Lin- 
coln's Immortal  address  at  Gettysburg;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1612.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
eligibility  for  special  pension  in  the  case  of 
individuals  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H:R.  1613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  relocation 
payments  in  the  case  of  certain  parts  of  a 
business  concern  located  outside  an  urban 
renewal  area  where  they  are  interdependent 
with  parts  of  such  concern  displaced  from 
within  such  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  1614.  A  bill  to  exempt  regular  and 
classified  substitute  employeej  In  post  of- 
fices of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes 
from  residence  requirements  governing  ap- 
pointment and  service  of  postmasters  at  post 
offices  to  which  such  employees  are  assigned; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HH.  1615.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  one  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  conduct  all  security 
investigations  of  civil  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  persons  who  ap- 
ply for  emplojmaent  as  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Postt  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates  of  compensation  for  posi- 
itlons  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
appropriate  relationship  to  local  prevailing 
rates  for  similar  positions,  and  for  other* 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


H.R  1617  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  counteraction  to  the  World  Conunu- 
nlst  conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and 
development  of  leaders  In  a  total  political 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

H.R.  1618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  related 
items  used  in  bagpipe  bands  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  1619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  bound  by 
decisions  of  certain  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1620.  A  bill  to  permit  an  individual  to 
obtain  coverage  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  it 
was  performed,  if  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  eriiployment  and  such 
Individual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1621.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  those  per- 
sons  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
who  were  prohibited  from  computing  their 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the  rates 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  recomputed  on  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1622.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Joint  study 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
disposal  and  future  use  of  military  airports 
found  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  1623.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in    employment    because    of    race,    religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1624.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  certain  employers  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages 
lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dis- 
crimination; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  1625.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munities to  help  effectuate  desegregation  of 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1626.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  coopera- 
tive housing  mortgage  insurance  program 
on  a  mutual  basis,  and  to  authorize  loans  to 
cooperatives  under  such  program  for  re- 
placements. Improvements,  and  repairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1627.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  mutual  mortgage  funds  for  the  FHA 
premiums  paid  by  cooperative  corporations 
established  under  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1628.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  1629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1630.  A  bill  to  enable  the  courte  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  1631.  A  bUl  for  the  better  assurance 
of  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  other  persons  within  the  several 
States  from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  1632.  A  bill  to  create  a  Community 
Relations  Service:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary 

H.R.  1633.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under  Gov- 
ernment Contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1634.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  threats  or 
injury  to  Federal  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R  1635.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary 
discrimination  by  literacy  tests  or  other 
means;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1636.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  dep- 
rivations of  righu  guaranteed  under  the 
14th  amendment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  1637.  A  bill  to  make  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  a  permanent  agency:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1638.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  assisting  the  States,  through  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid,  to  establish  and 
operate  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R  1640  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  its 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

By  Mr  HOEVEN: 

H.R  1641  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
for  the  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
or  his  dependents:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R  1642.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  U.S.  Animal  Quarantine  Station.  Clifton, 
K.J..  to  the  city  of  Clifton  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  station  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr  JOHANSEN: 

H.R  1643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

H.R  1644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  classified  information  released  to  or 
within  U.S.  industry,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  1645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  1646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  guard  stra- 
tegic defense  facilities  against  individuals 
believed  disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R  1647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  &s  to  provide 
that  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  who 
willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  answer,  or  falsely 
answers,  certain  questions  relating  to  Com- 
munist activities  or  national  security,  when 
summoned  to  appear  before  any  Federal 
agency,  shall  be  removed  from  his  office  or 
employment:  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

HR.  1648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for 
a  procedure  under  which  certain  final  orders 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
with  respect  to  Communist  organizations 
may  be  made  applicable  to  successor  orga- 
nizations; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

H.R.  1649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  ball  to  defendants  in  crim- 
inal cases  pending  appeal  or  certiorari;  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


H.R.  1650.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  1651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

H  R  1652.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1651  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require 
the  concurrence  of  not  less  than  five  Justices 
in  the  granting  of  writs  of  certiorari  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  1653.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1108  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
certain  foreign  air  carriers  from  operating 
aircraft  within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R  1654  A  bill  to  amend  section  243  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H  R.  1655.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1613  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  be- 
vend  8  years  the  period  within  which  vet- 
erans may  pursue  education  and  training 
where  the  pursuit  of  such  education  and 
training  has  been  interrupted  by  reasons  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  veteran;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTH; 

HR  1656  A  bill  to  authorize  the  with- 
holding from  the  pay  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  the  dues  for  member- 
ship In  certain  employee  organizations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H  R  1657  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work-measurement  programs 
or  other  performance  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    KEOGH: 

H.R.  r658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  to  define  the  terms 
"manufacturer"  and  "producer"  for  purposes 
of  the  excise  tax  on  automotive  parts  and 
accessories:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   KING  of  California: 

H  R.  1659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  Is  blind:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

PR.  1860.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    MEADER: 
H.R.  1661.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Research  and  Development:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  1662,  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the 
effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1663.  A  bill  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  fiood  control,  and  for  protection 
from  high  water  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  1664.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schcxsls  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activ- 
ities: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr    MORGAN: 
H.R.  1665.  A   bill   to  require   the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  confine  within  a  conduit  a 
portion  of  Dunlap  Creek  In  Brownsville.  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


HJl.  1666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1667.  A  bill  to  establish  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits,  re- 
tirement age  shall  be  60  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
H.R.  1669.  A  bill  to  make  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  available  for 
annuity  benefits  authorized  by  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional unit  of  life  insvu-ance:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1671.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or  after  re- 
tirement: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  1672.  A  bill  to  extend  health  benefits 
to  the  survivors  of  retiree  annuitants  who 
died  before  April  1.  1948;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  1673.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  compensatory  time  in  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Compensation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Barber  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1675.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rel- 
ative to  overtime  in  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice Compensation  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  1676.  A  bill  to  require  air  carriers  to 
lnsp)€ct  for  destructive  substances  all  articles 
taken  aboard  certain  aircraft  op)erated  by 
them  in  air  transportation;  to  permit  persons 
injured  by  failure  of  an  air  carrier  to  so 
inspect  to  bring  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  air  carrier,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1677.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  De. 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  title  II  relating  to  can- 
cellation of  loans  under  such  title  to  teachers 
in  private  nonprp^t  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  TO  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Comnaittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1678  A  bill  to  provide  wage  standards 
for  persons  engaged  by  Federal  contractors  or 
subcontractors  to  furnish  services  or  main- 
tenance work  to  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  1679.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  im- 
prove the  act's  overtime  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
amount  equal  to  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  shall  be  paid 
to  persons  who  purchase  such  automobiles 
during  periods  of  high  unemployment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1682.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4063  (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  tax  in  the  case 
of  mobile  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  1683.  A   bill    to   authorize   the   with- 
holding from  the  pay  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  the  dues  for  member- 
ship In  certain  employee  organizations  upon 
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conaent  of  employee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CItU  Service. 

HJt.  1684.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  to  certain  retired  employees  enUtled 
to  deferred  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.B.  168S.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  overtime  in  the  Postal  Field  Serviqe 
Compensation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  the  desig- 
nation of  individuals  to  receive  survivor 
annuities  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

■HJl.  1687.  A  bUl  to  create  a  presumption 
that  certain  impairment  of  health  caused  by 
hypertension  or  heart  disease  of  a  Federal  or 
Ustrlct  of  Colimabia  employee  is  incvured  in 
line  of  duty  for  purposes  of  certain  retire- 
ment and  disability  compensation  laws  or 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1688.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  sur- 
vivors' annuities  In  additional  cases  under 
the  CivU  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29. 
1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTJEni: 

HJl.  1689.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  to  increase  the  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  which  may  be  earned 
and  accumulated  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H H.  1690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2V4  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  OSTBRTAG: 

HJl.  1691.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  waive  his  right  to  receive  benefits  there- 
Tuider  in  order  to  preserve  his  right  to  receive 
benelltB  under  other  laws;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1692.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
eighteen,  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  at- 
tending school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  disability  insurance  benefits  to  an  in- 
dividual from  the  beginning  of  his  disability; 
to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 

HJl.  1694.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Poverty  Point  National  Mon- 
ument in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 

HJl.  1695.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  certain  kinds  of  limestone;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.POAGE: 

HJl.  1696.  A  bUl  defining  the  Interest  of 
local  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have  been 
financed  partially  by  such  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

HJl.  1697.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  Fed- 
eral employee  who  refuses  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion ot  a  committee  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  Communist,  Conununlst-front,  or 
subversive  aflUlations,  shall  be  removed  im- 
mediately from  the  position  or  office  held  by 
him;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1698.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  President 
to  estabhah  boards  to  resolve  Jiirlsdictlonal 
disputes  In  the  air  transportation  industry, 


and  fear  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  1699.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  efficient  dental 
care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  1700.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IQ,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  efficient  dental 
care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1701.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  ot  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while  serving 
as  Surgeons  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1702.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  air  transportation  with  air  carriers 
as  defined  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  identification 
of  a  military  airlift  command  as  a  specified 
command,  to  provide  for  Its  military  mission. 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  in 
airlift;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1704.  A  bill  to  make  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  and  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  actions  relating  to  the  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1705.  A  bill  to  require  that  all  agree- 
ments and  understandings  respecting  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  entered  Into 
with  foreign  countries  or  their  citizens,  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing  and  made  public;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  1706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competition  by  providing  for  com- 
petitive enterprise  In  the  retail  sales  of  meftt, 
meat  food  products,  livestock  products,  and 
other  food  Items;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 

H.R.  1707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufactiu-e,  in  certain  cases,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention 
described  In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  1708.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  both  public  and  private, 
in  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1709.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
commission   on   the   disposition   of   Alcatraz 
Island;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  1710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  1711.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies  with 
respect  to  productive  capital  investments  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  1712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1713.  A  bin  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  irri- 
gation charges  against  non -Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Klamath  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  o'her  purpose?;   to 


the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insulsi' 
Affairs.  ^^ 

H.R.  1714.  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  action, 
for  the  review  of  certam  admtalstratlve  de- 
terminations as  to  the  use  of  lands  of  the 
United  States  for  grazing  purposes  to  be  la. 
stltuted  In  Judicial  districts  in  which  such 
lands  are  situated,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1715.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment lor  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  an4 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  1718.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1002  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorlae 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  suspend  cer- 
tain rates  relating  to  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnaerce. 

H.R.  1717.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
approval  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ot 
certain  schedules  of  foreign  air  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
HJl.  1718.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   veterans    hospital    in   south 
Texas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  1719.  A  bill  to  provide  that  compen- 
sation of  an  individual  for  services  performed 
while  engaged  In  commerce,  or  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be 
subject  to  State  and  local  Income  taxes  only 
In  the  State  and  political  subdivision  in 
which  such  Individual  is  domiciled,  and  for 
other  pmTX>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  lor 
Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN : 
H.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  empowering  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  President  to  approve  and  dis- 
approve separate  items  or  provisions  In  ap- 
propriation bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  American  marigold  {Tagetes  erecta)  as 
the  national  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer 
In  public  schools;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  M.-VY: 
H.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Caroima: 
H.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
Good  Frld.iy  In  each  year  to  be  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJ.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  offering  of  prayers  In  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  productivity  rtandards 
should  be  extended  and  applied  to  m  many 
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Federal  activities  as  may  be  practicable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  36.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  as  to  a 
study  and  investigation  concerning  a  nation- 
wide program  of  remunerative  occupational^ 
training  for  youth;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  of 
our  U.S.  naval  shipyards  and  facnitles  be 
maintained  on  a  fully  manned  operational 
basis  performing  essential  Navy  or  other  De- 
partment of  Defense  work  in  the  Interest  of 
our  national  defense,  and  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  Instruct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  Insure  this  end.  including  the  imme- 
diate cancellation  and  withdrawal  of  any 
and  all  instructions  or  orders  issued  or  con- 
templated by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
incompatible  with  this  purpose;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  79.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  make  Investigations  Into  any  matter  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules.         ; 

By  Mr.  DAWSON :  '♦^- 

H.  Res.  80.  Resolution    providing    for    the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  Investi- 
gations authorized  by  rule  XI(8)  Incurred  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H  Res.  81.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of   the    House    of    Representatives    with    re- 
spect  to    the    location    of   activities   of  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H  Res.  82.  Resolution    opposing    the    seat- 
ing of  Communist  China  In  organs  of   the 
United     Nations;      to     the     Committee     on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  Res.  83.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  so  as  to  re- 
store the  21-day  rule;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.  Res.  84.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  personnel  of  such 
Department,  laws  administered  by  such  De- 
partment, use  of  funds  by  such  Department, 
and  scientific  research  In  support  of  the 
armed  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  WESTLAND: 
H.  Res.  85.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  need  of 
Point  Roberts  in  the  State  of  Washington  for 
Federal  assistance  to  comtmt  its  economic 
problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills    and    resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H.R.  1720.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Eugenia   H.   Tucker;    to   the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.  1721.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Clorlnda   (Frattlni)    lacangelo;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H  R  1722.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
and  Simone  Grignet;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1723.  A  biU  for  the   relief  of  Agnese 
Brlenza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vita 
Maria  Coluccl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1725.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ot  Elisabeth 

Werner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.R.  1726.  A  bni  for  the  renef  of  WiUlam 

H.    Woodhoiise;     to    the    Conunittee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
G.  Green,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  1728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sayhan 
Husnu  BUbasar  and  Suheyla  Bilbasar;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

H.R  1729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Almerlnda 
Tedcsco  Bernardo,  Adella  Bernardo,  and 
Grace  Bernardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  1730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yln- 
Chlo  Ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  1731.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Eva 
Baker;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary-. 
By  Mr  HAGAN  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  1732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Hubert  Rhoden  and  Marjorie  Joyce  Rhoden; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R/1783.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chen- 
Tsuau  Stt  and  Angela  Su;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON : 

HR.  1734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luba 
Siedleckl  Simon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Nessim  DJeddah  De  Ades;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
DlLella  Codella;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MORRISON: 

H.R.  1737.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Joseflna  V.  Guerrero  Leaumax;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudiclEiry. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  1738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Giusyeppa  Fantauzzi;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1739.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  H. 
Walkowlak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HH.  1740.  A   bill   for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Marcella  Tang  and  Maria  de  Fatlma  Tang; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH : 

HR.  1741.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Flllppa 
Fucarino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  1742.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    the 
Wetzel    County   Hoepital,    New   Martinsville. 
W.  Va.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MORRISON: 

HR.  1743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  M. 
Kawas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1744.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Aboud  and  her  children,  Samuel 
Ellahou,  and  Rahamln  Aboud;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judhclary. 

H.R.  1745.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
P.  Chlasson  and  his  wife,  Alice  Chlasson,  and 
their  minor  children,  Louis.  Marc,  Marina, 
and  Nicole  Chlasson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bahlra 
Sutton,  Ovadla  Sutton,  and  Ruth  Sutton; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1747.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  Od- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1748.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Ingraffia,      his      wife,      Alfonsa      Monteleone 

Ingraffia,    and    their    minor    son,    Salvatore 

Ingraffia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  1749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Barbadian;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HR  1750.  A  bUl   for   the  relief  of  Rahmi 
Sengul;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Bi41chlgan: 

HJl.  1751.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glno 
Fanelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1752.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Franclszka  Andres  Beregsasl;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1753.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Brother 
Antonio  Testorl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1754.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mamdouh  S.  Younes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HH  1755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  M. 
Augustlna  (Teresa  Cattaneo),  Sister  M. 
Prancesca  (Rlna  Tagllaferrl) ,  Sister  Maria 
Silvia  (Natallna  Da  Dalt) ,  and  Sister  Maria 
Angela  (Rosa  Colombo);  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Geoi^ 
Zammlt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  1757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Rugglero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  POFF: 

H.R.  1758.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Selma 
Gokhan  and  Selcuk  Gokhan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

HR.  1759.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K.  Clayton:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  1760.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude L  Rice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 

H.R.  1761.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gor- 
don Finney,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TiuR.sDAY,  January  10,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  January 
9.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Give  us  to  see  that  if  the  rswiiance 
of  that  name  above  every  name  does  not 
touch  with  luster  and  reverence  the  tasks 
Thou  dost  give  us  to  accomplish  as  we 
deal  with  our  fellows,  our  Up  professions 
of  faith  are  futile  and  vain.  With  the 
assurance  of  Thy  underglrding,  O  Lord, 
deliver  us  from  the  suUenness  of  temper 
that  clouds  the  sunshine  from  other  faces 
and  from  the  gloom  that  makes  life 
harder  for  those  who  walk  by  our  side. 
In  all  the  national  deliberations  that 
loom  in  the  days  that  hasten,  keep  our 
motives  clean,  our  vision  clear,  our  pa- 
triotism undefiled,  our  speech  guarded,' 
our  judgments  fair,  and  our  consciences 
unbetrayed.  We  ask  It  in  the  Re- 
deemer's name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  9, 1963,  was  dispensed  with. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OP  OATH 

The  VICE  K5ESIDENT.  The  Chair 
Is  Infonned  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  is 
available  and  is  ready  to  take  the  oath. 
If  he  will  come  forward  and  present  him- 
self, the  oath  will  be  administered  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PDIiBRIOHT,  escorted  by  Mr. 
McClellan,  advanced  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk;  the  oath  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice 
President;  and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath 
in  the  official  oath  book. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  WITH  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND  JAPAN— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  34) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT   laid  before 
the  Senate  the  f ollowizig  message  from 
the    President    of    UVe    United    States, 
.  which,  with  the  acconn^anying  papers, 
'  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  to  the  Congress 
copies  of  a  trade  agreement  negotiated 
with  the  United  Kingdom  to  compen- 
sate for  the  increased  import  duties 
placed  on  certain  carpets  and  glass  in 
an  escape  clause  action  which  affected 
concessions  previously  granted  by  the 
United  States  on  these  products.  I  am 
also  transmitting  an  agreement  negoti- 
ated with  Japan  to  correct  the  inadvert- 
ent omission  of  part  of  one  concession 
previously  negotiated.  The  agreement 
with  the  United  Kingdom  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber, 10,  19<J2.  and  that  with  Japan  on 
December  18,  1962. 

The  agreements  are  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4(a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  which 
reqxiires  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Congress  his  reason  for  breaching  any 
peril  point  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Annex  A,  attached  to  this 
message,  lists  those  instances  in  which 
I  decided  to  accord  tariff  concessions  at 
level*  below  those  found  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  together  with  reasons  for 
my  decision. 

In  the  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  granted 
tariff  concessions  to  compensate  for  the 
increases  in  United  States  tariffs  on  cer- 
tain carpets  and  glass.  The  action  to 
increase  the  carpets  and  glass  tariffs 
was  taken  under  section  7  (the  escape 
clause)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951.  Under  the  commit- 
ments in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  the  United  States  is 
obligated  to  consult  with  contracting 
parties  adversely  affected  by  the  escape 
clause  action  and  to  accord  compensa- 
tion for  impairment  of  such  country's 
trade  as  a  result  of  the  action. 


The  consultations  with  the  United 
Kingdom  began  shortly  after  the  United 
States  had  completed  large-scale,  multi- 
lateral negotiations  in  the  1960-61  tariff 
conference,  in  which  it  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  authority  for  reducing 
tariffs  contained  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1958  on  the 
products  on  which  public  notice  had 
been  issued,  except  for  a  niunber  of 
products  on  which  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion had  found  that  rates  could  not  be 
reduced  without  in  its  judgment  caus- 
ing or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  concerned.  These 
consultations  began  against  the  back- 
ground of  unsatisfactory  consultations 
concerning  the  carpets  and  glass  action 
with  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity which  decided  to  make  compensa- 
tory withdrawal  of  concessions  against 
imports  from  the  United  States  rather 
than  to  continue  negotiations  to  obtain 
new  compensatory  concessions  from  the 
United  States. 

An  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom is  clearly  desirable  not  only  to  sus- 
tain our  record  as  a  covmtry  recogniz- 
ing its  obligations  but  also  to  avoid  a 
possible  "snowballing"  of  withdrawal  ac- 
tions. The  only  feasible  way  that  agree- 
ment could  be  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  authority  existing  at  the 
time  consultations  were  held  was  by 
granting  concessions  below  the  peril 
point  levels  found  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

As  explained  in  my  message  of  March 
7,  1962,  the  Tariff  Commission  in  prep- 
aration for  the  1960-61  tariff  conference 
was  required  to  make  hurried  predic- 
tions as  to  future  market  conditions  for 
thousands  of  individual  articles.  This 
necessarily  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  peril  points  at  the  existing  tariff 
level,  for  a  large  number  of  products. 

In  preparation  for  the  compensatory 
negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  agencies  concerned  examined  with 
care  these  earlier  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  products  of  interest  to 
that  country  to  determine  whether  there 
then  appeared  to  be  valid  reasons  for 
excluding  all  of  these  products  from 
negotiations  or  whether  in  fact  some 
could  be  offered  as  concessions  to  com- 
pensate the  United  Kingdom  without 
threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domes- 
tic industry.  In  selecting  products  as 
possible  offers,  two  main  criteria  were 
used:  their  value  in  reaching  settlement 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  extent 
of  competitive  adjustment  likely  to  be 
placed  on  American  industry  by  tariff 
reductions.  In  applying  the  second  of 
these  criteria,  the  interdepartmental  or- 
ganization determined  that  the  items 
selected  all  met  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :  they  are  not  produced 
in  the  United  States  or  are  not  produced 
in  significant  quantity;  the  ratio  of  im- 
ports to  domestic  production  is  small; 
imports  In  recent  years  have  declined, 
have  been  stable  or  have  increased  very 
slightly;  they  consist  of  raw  or  semi- 
finished materials  required  for  U.S.  in- 
dustries or  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty 
could  be  expected  to  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  imports. 


January  iq 


In  the  agreement  with  Japan,  the 
United  States  corrected  an  error  consist- 
ing of  the  omission  of  a  part  of  a  con- 
cession  it  had  agreed  to  grant  Japan  i^ 
the  1960-61  tariff  conference  but  which 
it  had  Inadvertently  failed  to  include  in 
either  the  relevant  preliminary  agree- 
ments  with  Japan  or  the  United  States 
schedule  to  the  tariff  conference  proto- 
col.  It  was  necessary  either  to  correct 
this  error  by  including  the  concession 
which  involved  breaching  a  peril  point 
finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  or 
granting  Japan  another  concession  of 
equivalent  value.  The  latter  course 
would  have  complicated  already  difllcult 
negotiations  in  progress  concerning  com. 
pensation  for  increased  U.S.  tariffs  on 
carpets  and  glass.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  interdepartmental  trade  agreements 
organization  that  the  concession  was 
justified  on  economic  grounds  since  U.S 
imports  of  the  item  in  question  (dis- 
charge lamps)  are  less  than  one-half 
percent  of  domestic  production  and  im- 
ports have  declined  while  consumption 
is  increasing. 

Both  agreements  were  entered  into 
pursuant  to  section  257(c)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  which  extends  until  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  the  period  for  conclud- 
ing,  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  trade  agreements  based  on  public 
notices  issued  in  connection  with  the 
1960-61  tariff  conference. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  9,  1963. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Kent,  one  of  its  clerks, 
informed  the  Senate  that  a  quonma  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  as- 
sembled; that  John  W.  McCormack,  a 
Representative  froni  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  been  elected  Speaker,  and 
Ralph  R.  Roberts,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  83th  Congress. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  establishing  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  14,  1963.  at  12:30  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  a 
committee  of  three  Members  had  been 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
join  with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  had  been  assembled,  and  that 
Congress  was  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  adopted  the  following 
resolution  (H.  Res.  11).  relating  to  the 
death  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez, 
of  New  Mexico : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Dennis  Chavez,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
the.se  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 


Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjoxim. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  12),  relating  to  the  death 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
.ible  Robert  S.  Kerr,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjotirn. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    MON- 
DAY. AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  session  today,  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon,  on 
Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


JOINT 


ON  JANUARY  14.  1963 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  concurrent  resolution  coming  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  present 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  1)  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  ajssemble  In  the  HaU  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  14, 
1963,  at  12:30  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communica- 
tion as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1  >  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  this  time  is  it 
in  order  that  statements  be  made  con- 
cerning the  anniversaries  of  service  of 
our  colleagues,  and  also  that  insertions 
be  made  in  the  Record;  and  if  such 
statements  are  in  order  and  are  made,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  they  will  not 


affect  the  parliamentary  situation  pre- 
vailing at  the  commencement  of  the 
Congress? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  such 
statements  would  not  affect  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  the  least,  insofar  as 
it  pertains  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  today  there  will  not  be  a 
morning  hour. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SEN- 
ATE SERVICE  OF  SENATOR  RUS- 
SELL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  beloved  senior  col- 
league and  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, who  on  Saturday  will  enter  his 
30th  year  of  service  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

For  three  decades  Senator  Russell 
has  tirelessly  and  devotedly  dedicated 
himself  to  service  to  his  Nation  and  to 
his  native  State  of  Georgia. 

No  other  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
modem  times  has  risen  to  such  high 
prominence  or  won  the  genuine  respect 
of  his  fellow  Senators  achieved  by  Sena- 
tor Russell. 

In  the  preservation  of  the  Senate  as 
a  great  deliberative  body  fulfilling  its 
constitutional  responsibilities,  no  other 
Member  in  recent  history  has  had  a  more 
.significant  role  or  has  exerted  a  greater 
influence. 

The  Nation  and  every  citizen  are  in- 
debted to  Senator  Russell  for  his  de- 
votion to  duty,  for  his  genius,  courage, 
imaginative  foresight,  and  insatiable 
love  of  hard  work. 

Senator  Russell  is  a  vaUant  defender 
of  the  individual  liberties  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country. 

He  is  without  peer  as  a  vigorous  and 
outspoken  advocate  of  our  republican 
form  of  government.  With  unexcelled 
diligence  and  determination,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  led  efforts  to 
insure  for  the  future  of  the  Nation  the 
separation  of  powers  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government. 

Senator  Russell  has  ser\'ed  his  coun- 
try with  great  distinction  in  still  another 
area  vital  to  our  national  security.  For 
12  years,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conunittee,  he  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  maintaining  the  mili- 
tary supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  seen  that  this  Nation  remained 
the  mightiest  in  the  world,  serving  notice 
that  certain  destruction  awaits  any 
would-be  aggressor. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  this 
country  can  look  to  a  happier  and  more 
secure  future  because  of  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Russell  to  give  the  United 
States  a  strong  and  alert  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. 

Farmers  especially  have  good  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Senator  Russell.  They 
have  in  him  a  champion  of  their  well- 
being,  a  fighter  to  see  that  they  have  a 
better  Ufe  and  a  fair  .share  of  the  na- 
tional income. 


As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Senator  Russell  has 
waged  an  unending  battle  for  a  sounder 
farm  program  and  has  sponsored  such 
significant  legislation  as  the  rural  elec- 
trification program,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  the  school  limch 
program. 

His  statesmanlike  conduct  and  parlia- 
mentary prowess  have  won  wide  acclaim. 
Yet.  Senator  Russell  is  a  modest  and 
unassuming  man.  He  wants  only  to 
serve  the  people. 

Georgians  and  every  American  can  be 
proud  of  his  30  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  we  who  serve  with  him  share  their 
pride. 

I  affectionately  thank  Senator  Rus- 
sell for  a  job  well  done  and  wish  for 
him  many  more  significant,  illustrious, 
and  fruitful  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  12,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  assistant 
dean  of  the  Senate,  will  have  completed 
30  years  of  service  in  this  body,  service 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Nation. 

During  these  three  decades,  Senator 
Russell  has  given  his  great  legislative 
talents  and  has  applied  his  profound 
capacity  for  reason  to  the  design  of  the' 
military  defenses  of  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  to  the  exacting  tasks  of  appropria- 
tion of  public  fimds.  Yet  he  has  also 
found  time  to  make  major  contributions 
to  the  Nation's  agriculture  and  conser- 
vation, as  well  as  many  other  fields. 

That  he  has  come  to  have  such  com- 
petence in  so  many  matters  is  not  sur- 
prising. He  came  to  Congress  30  years 
ago  already  possessing  both  experience 
and  a  passion  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment. Out  of  this  background  he  has 
developed  into  the  exceptional  states- 
man and  master  parUamentarian  that 
he  is. 

Richard  Russell  is  a  great  Senator. 
He  gives  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  associating 
with  him  dm-ing  part  of  his  distin- 
guished career.  He  acts  with  calmness 
and  kindness.  He  can  act  with  a  fiery 
tenacity.  But  always  he  £icts  with  rea- 
son and  deliberation,  with  modesty,  and 
with  scrupulous  fairness.  He  asks  for 
no  quarter  that  he  does  not  grant  to  any 
other  Senator  in  the  great  legislative 
battles  of  our  time. 

We  share  in  the  great  debt  which  the 
Nation  owes  to  him  for  his  diligent  and 
persevering  attention  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses. That  and  the  State  of  Georgia 
have  been  his  great  passions.  But  we  in 
the  Senate  owe  him  a  unique  debt.  He 
is  also  a  teacher.  He  is  the  Senate's  out- 
standing authority  on  the  Senate's  own 
procedures. 

He  commands  our  respect  for  his  mas- 
tery of  the  Senate  rules  and  his  complete 
dedication  to  the  Nation.  But  he  has  the 
admiration  and  the  affection  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and.  indeed,  of  all 
who  know  him,  for  his  never-failing 
patience,   decency,    and   understanding. 
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He  is  a  great  American,  a  great  Senator, 
and  a  great  Democrat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RussKLL]  was  lifting  his  hand 
to  take  the  oath  in  this  body  30  years 
ago.  I.  as  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  lifting  my 
right  hand  in  the  Hall  of  that  great  body 
to  take  the  oath  of  ofiBce. 

By  all  the  circmtous  routes  whereby 
one  lands  first  on  one  committee,  and 
then  on  another,  I  finally  became  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

At  that  time  I  had  a  deep  conviction 
and,  in  fact,  a  fixation,  that  if  our  Re- 
public was  ever  to  be  saved,  it  would  be 
saved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  carried  that  conviction  into  the  com- 
mittee room.  I  remember  so  well  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  conference  commit- 
tees from  the  House  that  sat  down  with 
conference  committees  of  the  Senate,  I 
sought  to  impress  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  were  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  agriculture  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  wisdom  reposed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There  I 
first  intimately  encountered  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  learned  some  things 
from  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  have 
abided  with  me  from  that  day  to  this. 
I  discovered,  first,  that  he  did  his  home- 
work, and  whenever  one  contended  with 
him  in  a  conference,  he  should  be  sure 
that  he  likewise  had  done  his  homework. 

I  discovered  also  that  he  had  a  rare 
fidelity  to  the  traditions  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  which  was  like- 
wise his  giiiding  star.  For  that  he  con- 
tended with  a  courage  and  a  tenacity 
that  in  my  book  has  been  unmatched  by 
anyone  that  I  have  ever  seen  come  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  to  the 
Senate. 

So  out  of  long  and  intimate  association 
I  say  to  him  today  that  I  am  delighted 
by  the  spirit  of  dedication  that  has 
marked  his  public  course  from  the  day  I 
first  knew  him.  He  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  country,  and  it  could 
be  said  of  him  in  even  greater  measure 
than  was  once  written  in  a  New  Jersey 
newspaper  about  him.  The  newspaper 
stated  that  he  gave  more  than  he  got. 
Dick  Russell,  I  say.  has  given  infinitely 
more  than  he  ever  got,  and  his  name 
will  be  enshrined  as  one  of  the  great  and 
courageous  statesmen  of  our  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  During  the  years  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  body  I  have  at  all 
times  been  privileged  to  be  associated  on 
one  or  more  committees  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Therefore  I  think 
I  am  in  a  position  to  judge  his  work  and 
his  worth  to  this  body.  We,  have  worked 
together  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 


propriations for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  said  about  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  knowing  his  homework. 
When  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
speaks,  he  knows  what  he  is  saying  and 
why  he  is  saying  it. 

He  has  at  all  times  been  a  devoted  and 
effective  servant  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
But  he  has  also  known  the  circumstances 
of  any  situation  as  it  has  pertained  to 
the  other  States  in  the  Union.  For  that 
we  have  been  very,  very  grateful  indeed. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  he 
will  remain  a  Member  of  this  body  for  a 
long  time  in  the  future,  because  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  work  left  for  him  to  do. 
starting  right  now. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  I  could 
say  except  to  add  my  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  his  service  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  congratulat- 
ing the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
his  long  service  in  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
mention  one  other  aspect  of  his  service 
which  I  do  not  believe  has  been  touched 
on.  I  do  so  even  though  my  period  of 
service  is  short — only  5%  years.  In  per- 
sonal conversations  with  him  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  he  has  read, 
digested,  and  remembers  more  volumes  of 
American  history  than  has  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  with  whom  I  have 
had  any  conversation.  His  knowledge  of 
the  lives- of  the  great  men  of  America  is 
almost  limitless.  He  can  relate  instances 
without  number  of  their  lives  and  ex- 
periences that  are  a  marvel  and  a  charm 
to  hear.  His  broad  historical  knowledge 
is  a  great  asset  to  the  Senate  as  well  as 
to  him. 

In  my  youth  I  heard  of  the  Russell 
family.  His  first  cousin,  Gordon  Russell, 
went  to  Texas  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
boring county  of  Van  Zandt.  whose 
boundary  was  only  3  miles  from  the  town 
in  Henderson  County,  Tex.,  in  which  I 
was  reared. 

Gordon  Russell  became  county  judge 
of  Van  Zandt  County.  Then  he  came 
to  the  Congress  from  my  home  district 
in  East  Texas.  While  he  was  represent- 
ing my  home  district  he  was  appointed 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Texas.  My  father  served  as  a 
juror  under  Federal  Judge  Gordon  Rus- 
sell. He  came  back  home  and  told  us  of 
what  a  great  judge  Gordon  Russell  was. 
I  became  acquainted  first,  not  with 
Senator  Russell,  but  with  his  father  26 
years  ago.  Then  a  judge  in  Texas.  I  was 
attending  sessions  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  here  in  Washington.  Senator 
Russell's  father,  who  was  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  at  that  time, 
was  also  attending  those  sessions.  At 
that  time,  I  heard  Senator  Russell's 
father  comment  with  great  lucidity  at 
the  American  Law  Institute  on  some  of 
the  problems  that  were  being  worked  on 
in  connection  with  a  restatement  of 
American  law. 

While  we  are  now  hear'ng  a  tribute  to 
our  colleague.  Dick  Russell,  on  his  30 


years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  he 
has  many  cousins  and  other  relatives  in 
my  State,  many  of^  them  engaged  in  the 
field  of  education,  who  are  rendering  a 
fine  service  there.  He  comes  from  a 
large  family.  Some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Russell  family  have  larger 
families  than  has  our  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia.  He  has  many 
relatives  in  Texas.  I  see  them  in  different 
parts  of  my  State.  We  hear  more  about 
him,  from  the  large  number  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  that  have  moved  out  to 
Texas,  than  we  do  about  Senators  from 
many  other  States. 

While  we  in  the  Senate  know  of  Sena- 
tor Russell's  knowledge  of  the  Senate 
rules,  American  Constitutional  Law.  and 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  feel  that  the  present  occasion  would 
not  be  quite  complete  in  paying  tribute  to 
him  without  letting  him  know  that  we, 
too,  know  of  his  great  family  background 
and  the  heritage  flom  which  he  comes. 
I  think  that  this  faAjily  heritage  of  lead- 
ership has  molded  ahd  influenced  Dick 
Russell's  life  here.  There  have  been 
and  are  many  leaders  in  the  Russell 
family.  Our  distinguished  colleague  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  them  all.  He 
has  earned  for  himself  a  permanent  place 
in  American  history,  and  has  the  happy 
experience  of  seeing  it  recognized  by  his 
fellow  man  while  he  is  in  the  prime  of  his 
intellectual  faculties.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  say  a  word  about  the  man  whom  I 
consider  to  be  the  greatest  historian  in 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  its  acknowledged 
parliamentary  genius. 

Mr.  BIBLE  and  Mr.  CARLSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  and  I  shall  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
word  of  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  held  in  par- 
ticularly high  esteem  and  in  great  affec- 
tion in  my  State  of  Nevada. 

I  first  met  Senator  Russell  in  1948. 
An  effort  was  being  made  at  that  time 
to  move  his  residence  further  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  my  State  of  Nevada  sup- 
ported him  in  that  effort  both  in  1948 
and  in  1952. 

I  have  the  same  personal  affection, 
high  admiration  and  great  respect  for 
him  that  my  State  voiced  in  those  2 
years.  1948  and  1952.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  me  in  guiding  me  in 
my  attempt  to  do  a  better  job  for  my 
State  and  for  my  Nation.  I  salute  him 
today  on  the  very  great  distinction  of 
reaching  30  years  of  service  this  coming 
Saturday. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  and  high  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell].    I  have  always  looked  upon 
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him  as  not  only  a  leader  of  the  Senate, 
but  also  a  great  leader  in  this  Nation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible]  made  a  statement  with 
which  I  £im  in  full  accord — that  Senator 
Russell  is  a  tower  of  strength  not  only 
in  this  body,  but  also  in  our  Nation. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  made 
many  speeches  in  my  State  and  in  other 
States  of  this  Union  in  which  I  have 
stated  that  I  thought  the  most  influen- 
tial and  substantial  leader  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  Dick  Russell.  I  made  that 
statement  because  those  of  us  who  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  know 
that  he  does  not  go  about  making  great 
numbers  of  speeches,  but  he  is  our  great- 
est parliamentarian ;  and  when  he  makes 
a  statement,  as  was  well  stated  this 
morning,  he  knows  his  facts. 

We  regard  him  very  highly,  and  the 
Nation  does  also,  as  a  leader  in  these 
fields.  We  need  men  like  Dick  Russell 
in  the  U5.  Senate.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate to  have  had  his  services  for  30 
years.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  our  Nation  will  be  privi- 
leged to  have  a  continuance  of  his 
splendid  service  in  this  body  for  many 
'  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  a  personal  privilege  to  me 
to  have  served  with  him  for  many  years. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  very  fine  tributes 
which  have  been  uttered  here  today.  Of 
course,  no  one  knows  laetter  than  this 
humble  servant  that  many  of  them  are 
not  deserved. 

It  has  been  a  high  privilege  to  have 
served  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  30  years.  Many  events  of  great  mo- 
ment in  the  lives  of  the  American  people 
have  occurred  in  that  time. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  events  of 
the  past  30  years,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  similar  period  in  history  in  which 
have  transpired  so  many  momentous 
events  that  have  changed  the  course  of 
history.  Indeed,  these  events  have  af- 
fected the  very  manner  of  living  and 
habits  of  thinking  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

This  has  been  a  period  which  has  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  war  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  with  more  men  engaged  in  it 
than  engaged  In  any  other  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  wars  which  have  bloodied  the 
pages  of  human  history. 

This  period  has  seen  the  splitting  of 
the  atom  and  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  weapons  systems  of  mankind,  which 
have  greatly  increased  the  responsibili- 
ties of  statesmen  who  seek  to  find  that 
path  to  peace  which  has  eluded  mankind 
for  so  many  generations. 

This  period  has  witnessed  the  explora- 
tion by  man  of  space,  the  feat  men  only 
dreamed  of  but  a  few  years  ago.  Men 
now  talk  solemnly  of  and  make  realistic 
plans  for  visits  to  the  mioon  and  to  the 
other  planets  of  the  heavens  and  re- 
turning to  this  planet. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  tension.  It  has 
been  a  period  when  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  been  challenged  almost 
every  day  of  a  session — and  many  of  us 
have  been  challenged  when  the  Congress 
was  not  in  session. 

The  past  three  decades  have  been  a 
tremendously  eventful  and  meaningful 


period  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and  I 
am  very  grateful  indeed  to  a  benign  prov- 
idence and  to  a  kindly,  understanding, 
and  forgiving  electorate  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  for  having  been  permitted  to 
serve  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
during  this  time. 

The  friendships  that  we  make  here — 
and  our  associations — are  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  compensation  which  flows  to 
us  for  our  services. 

The  Senate  has  been  called  a  club. 
Someone  has  called  it  a  "rich  man's 
club."  I  am  sure  no  person  would  make 
that  statement  who  has  had  an  opi>ortu- 
nity  to  examine  the  bank  accounts  or  the 
lack  thereof  of  a  great  many  Members  of 
this  body.  But  it  is  a  body  of  men  who 
have  been  recognized  for  their  capacity 
in  their  own  States  or  who  have  been  able 
to  convince  the  people,  whether  true  or 
not,  that  they  were  capable  of  serving 
here  and  the  membership  is  limited  to 
100. 

This  service  has  given  me  an  acquaint- 
anceship over  this  Nation  and  many 
sweet  friendships  which  would  more  than 
compensate  me  for  all  the  effort  I  have 
put  forth  and  the  hours  I  have  spent. 

I  think  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
in  this  presence  that  I  have  an  almost 
sublime  faith  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  an  instrumentality  of  Govern- 
ment and  as  the  last  protection  and  bul- 
wark of  the  rights  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  has  served  this  country  well  since 
the  Constitution  was  first  framed.  Its 
creation  solved  the  great  problem  which 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  to  send  our  country  back 
to  that  hapless  and  helpless  conglomera- 
tion known  as  a  confederation,  which  la- 
bored under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

It  is  a  great  body.  Mr.  President,  but 
even  as  great  men  have  their  weaknesses, 
the  Senate  has  its  weaknesses.  One  of 
its  weaknesses  is  what  I  call  this  habit 
of  laudation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — when  we  praise  our  colleagues 
because  they  have  been  spared  here  for 
a  long  time,  or  because  they  have  birth- 
days, or  because  of  other  events  of  note. 
This  morning  we  have  seen  a  demonstra- 
tion of  it.  The  Members  of  the  Senate 
become  quite  extravagant  in  their 
speeches  on  these  occasions.  It  does  not 
harm  anything.  It  does  not  injure  the 
Government.  It  does  not  hurt  the  Sen- 
ate. And  it  does  the  object  of  the  praise 
or  laudation  a  great  deal  of  good.  It 
makes  him  feel  that,  after  all,  perhaps 
he  may  have  contributed  a  httle  some- 
thing to  the  age  in  which  he  has  hved, 
to  the  people  of  these  United  States;  for 
the  hope  of  the  future  and  the  hope  of 
mankind  rests  upon  the  pma^e  of  the 
United  States.  It  makes  hini-feel  that, 
after  all,  perhaps  he  may  possess  some 
few  attributes  of  greatness  that  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  discover.  I  have 
not  discovered  those  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  me  here  today,  but  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  my  colleagues  have^at- 
tributed  them  to  me.  It  makes  me  feel 
better.  I  will  undertake  to  find  in  the 
future  some  of  these  fine  characteristics 
that  my  colleagues  have  so  generously 
attributed  tome. 

I  thank  them. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  LISTER 
HILL,  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attrition  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  tomorrow  will  mark 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  of  my  colleague.  Lister  Hill 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabsuna.  Even 
before  coming  to  the  Senate,  he  had  had 
rather  long  service  in  the  Congress,  hav- 
ing entered  the  House  of  R,epresentatives 
in  August  1923.  In  other  words,  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year  he  will  have  completed 
40  years  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  may  point  out  that  there  are  only  four 
persons  in  the  Congress,  in  both  Houses, 
who  have  a  longer  term  of  service  than 
does  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

I  think,  in  calling  attention  to  his  long 
term  of  service,  we  ought  to  point  out 
that  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  he  first  came  to 
Congress,  he  was  the  youngest  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
fact.  I  have  heard  my  colleague  tell  the 
story  as  to  how  he  really  got  started  in 
politics.  I. do  not  think  he  was  quite 
frank  about  it,  because  he  actually  got 
start«l  in  politics  when  he  was  a  student 
in  the  University  of  Alabama,  having 
been  elected  president  of  the  student 
body  there.  So  pohtics  was  inherent  in 
him.  But  he  was  called  upon  at  one 
time,  while  he  was  just  a  beginning  law- 
yer, to  write  a  paper  for  some  young 
man  as  to  the  contributions  that  youth 
could  make.  He  started  doing  a  little 
research  about  youthful  characters  in 
history  who  had  accomplished  great 
things.  That  research  created  In  his 
thinking  the  idea  that,  even  though  he 
was  a  young  man,  he  might  start  doing 
such  things. 

He  got  into  poUtics  while  he  was  a 
youngster  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in 
connection  with  the  school  board.  Then, 
when  a  vacancy  from  that  district  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
while  he  was  still  barely  old  enough  to  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  Congress,  he 
entered  the  race  and  won.  And  he  has 
been  here  ever  since. 

I  must  point  out  something  everyone 

^cnows,  that  in  spite  of  long  service  in 

^the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he  is 

still  youthful  In  heart,  in  mind,  in  ideas. 

and  in  thinking.  /'' 

Senator  Hill  was  a  member  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  became  chair- 
man of  that  cwnmlttee.  In  his  capacity 
as  ranking  member  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House,  he  became 
the  floor  manager  and  the  chief  advo- 
cate of  the  bill  that  established  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  He  became 
manager  of  the  bill,  because  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  legislation.  So  he  has  often  been 
referred  to,  and  properly  so,  as  the 
•Father  of  the  TVA." 

Senator  Hill  was  also  one  of  the  ear- 
liest advocates,  while  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
development  and  use  of  alrpower  in  our 
Armed  Forces.    He  knew  quite  well  Gen. 
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Billy  Mitchell,  who  did  so  much  to  dem- 
onstrate the  utility  of  the  airplane  as  a 
part  of  our  national  defense. 

In  1938.  25  years  ago  tomorrow,  Sena- 
tor Hill  came  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Here  he  has  served  won- 
derfully, as  Members  of  the  Senate  know. 
I  shall  certainly  not  try  to  go  into  the 
list  of  the  great  pieces  of  legislation  he 
has  sponsored,  but  I  think  a  few  should 
be  pointed  out.     ^ 

I  have  often  said  the  greatest  monu- 
ment which  can  be  left  to  a  person  is 
something  he  himself  has  created.  If 
that  is  true,  nobody  can  have  a  greater 
monimient  than  my  colleague  can  have, 
in  the  form  of  hundreds — yes,  thou- 
sands— of  hospitals,  medical  centers, 
health  clinics,  .  that  are  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  United  States, 
which  were  constructed  under  a  bill  that 
was  thoiight  up  and  sponsored  by  my 
colleague,  in  conjunction  with  the  distin- 
gniished  former  Senator  from  Ohio,  Sen- 
ator Burton,  The  Hill-Burton  Act  has 
done  imtold  good  to  the  people  of 
America. 

There  is  another  measure  we  may  not 
consider  often,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  great  acts  of 
Congress.  It  was  conceived  and  put 
through  by  Senator  Hill.  I  refer  to  the 
bill  which  provided  for  rural  telephones. 
That  measure,  again,  has  done  tremen- 
dous good  for  the  people  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  rural 
electrification,  and  so  many  other  pro- 
grams that  I  could  name.  He  has  been 
known  here  In  the  Senate,  and  through- 
out the  United  States,  as  the  Senator  for 
health.  He  has  taken  the  lead  in  setting 
up  grants  for  research  in  so  many  of 
the  baffling  diseases  that  have  thwarted 
mankind  in  the  past. 

My  colleague  is  a  statesman.  He  is  a 
humanitarian.  He  is  a  great  Senator. 
And,  furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
it  a  privilege,  on  this  day  before  his  25th 
anniversary  here  in  the  Senate,  and 
nearing  his  40th  anniversary  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  call  at- 
tention briefly,  as  I  have  done,  to  his 
great  service. 

Mr.  MANSFTEIiD.  Mr.  President, 
another  Congress  has  begun.  With  its 
opening,  there  has  been  a  great  emphasis 
on  the  new  faces  and  relative  youthful- 
ness  of  many  of  the  newcomers  to  this 
body.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
fresh  viewpoints  and  vigor  which  new 
Members  bring  to  the  Senate  are  well- 
springs  of  its  continuing  vitality.  Their 
contributions  will  commingle  with  those 
of  older  Members  as  tjie  years  go  by  in 
the  continuoxis  processes  of  the  Senate. 
Tomorrow,  there  will  be  an  anniversary 
which  gives  stress  to  this  continuity. 

January  11  will  mark  the  completion 
of  25  years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Lister  Hill, 
of  Alabama. 

Lest  this  figure  appear  overly  impos- 
ing, let  me  point  out  that  Senator  Hill 
is  as  young  in  spirit  today  as  the  legisla- 
tion which  he  has  sponsored  over  the 
decades.  I  could  not  begin  to  cover  even 
the  major  items  which  have  felt  his 
guidance.  He  presides  over  a  committee 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
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health,  security,  and  well-being  of  every 
citizen  in  the  Nation.  And  in  that  office 
he  has  discharged  his  responsibilities  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  this  body.  He  is- 
also  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  In  that  capacity  has  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
exacting  task  of  assuring  the  prudent 
use  of  public  funds. 

But  it  is  in  matters  of  public  health 
and  medical  research  that  he  is  best 
known  and  most  admired  by  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  He  is  the  Senate's  fore- 
most authority  in  this  field.  There  has 
not  been  a  single  important  legislative 
measure  involving  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  last  two  decades  which  has 
not  felt  his  personal  stamp.  He  is  in- 
deed the  Nation's  "Mr.  Public  Health." 
His  list  of  honorary  degrees  and  other 
awards  for  these  services  make  him  the 
envy  of  the  foremost  medical  practi- 
tioners in  this  country.  The  awards  are 
testimony  to  his  dedication  to  service  to 
the  American  people  in  the  most  uni- 
versal sense  of  the  term.  No  single  man 
of  our  times  has  done  more  to  make 
this  Nation  a  healthier  place  in  which 
to  Uve.  No  single  man  has  done  more 
to  stimulate  the  medical  and  other 
sciences  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
scourges — old  and  new — which  have 
claimed  years  of  life,  unnecessarily, 
from  countless  human  beings  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world.  His  State, 
the  Nation,  and,  indeed,  all  mankind  are 
in  debt  to  Senator  Lister  Hill  for  a  con- 
tinuous service  to  humanity  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  him 
through  the  years  wUl  understand  why 
he  has  given  that  kind  of  service.  He 
is  that  kind  of  man.  Lister  Hill  Is  a 
Senator  of  quiet  but  profound  wisdom, 
of  humanity,  and  of  compassion.  There 
is  no  more  sincere,  honest,  affable,  able, 
and  hard-working  member  of  this  body 
than  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  And 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  enlightenment  and 
intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  people 
of  his  State  that  they  have  seen  fit  to 
keep  him  in  the  Senate  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  in  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  for  40  years. 

All  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  old 
and  new  alike,  can  draw  great  inspira- 
tion from  the  exemplary  legislative 
career  of  this  great  Senator.  I  extend 
to  him  my  best  wishes  on  this  occasion 
and  hope  that  his  many,  many  years  of 
future  service  will  be  as  rewarding  to  him 
as  I  know  they  will  be  to  his  State  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
although  I  am  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle  from  the  two  Senators  we  are 
honoring  today,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  say  a  word  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause they  are  my  good  friends.  They 
serve  on  the  same  committees  on  which 
I  serve. 

Speaking  first  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  I  should 
say  he  and  I  have  worked  together  now 
for  18  years  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  know  what  part  he  played  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Services 
Unification  Act,  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  set  up.    I  know  how 


that  act  was  modified  under  his  leader- 
ship at  least  on  two  occasions. 

We  have  had  problems  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  respect  to  pay 
fringe  benefits,  which  are  always  diffi- 
cult to  work  out.  He  gave  us  many  hours 
of  his  time  in  working  out  those  prob- 
lems satisfactorily. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  problem  of 
procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
which  is  a  very  important  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  and  has  always  been  a  subject 
for  great  study  by  him  and  by  our  com- 
mittee under  his  leadership. 

Then,  too,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  on  which  I 
serve  also.  Therefore,  I  have  seen  him 
work  there  not  only  on  defense  matters 
but  also  on  agricultural  problems  from 
the  appropriation  point  of  view. 

I  join  with  his  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating Senator  Russell  upon  his 
30  years  of  service,  and  I  look  forward 
to  serving  with  him,  I  hope,  for  at  least  4 
years  more. 

Senator  Hill,  of  Alabama,  worked  with 
me  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
imtil  he  left  that  committee  for  other 
work.  I  have  worked  with  him  also  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  As  his 
colleague  from  Alabama  has  so  well 
said.  Senator  Hill  will  always  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  health  of  our  citizens,  the 
usefulness  of  our  hospitals,  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  citizenry  as  a  whole. 
I  know  how  hard  he  has  worked  to 
make  the  hospitals  working  units  for 
better  health  of  our  citizens.  I  know  he 
has  worked  for  changing  laws  which, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  States,  have 
strengthened  the  welfare  of  our  citizens, 
and.  thus,  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

So  I  join  with  his  colleagues  in  com- 
mending Senator  Hill  for  his  services 
conducing  to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens 
and  of  our  Nation,  and  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  helpful  service. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  join  my  colleagues  on  this 
happy  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Senator  Hill's  service,  including  the 
marking  of  the  beginning  of  40  years  of 
service  in  Congress  itself. 

First  I  pay  particular  tribute  to  him 
for  the  great  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  strengthening  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices through  the  years,  first  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  then  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  IMM- 
tary  Appropriations. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  particularly 
to  the  great  work  he  has  done  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handles 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
on  which  I  have  been  honored  and  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any 
man  in  American  history  who  has  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  American  health  in  the  fight 
against  the  diseases  that  beset  mankind 
than  has  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. Lister  Hill. 

The  Hill -Burton  Act  has  dotted  our 
country   with   well   equipped,   well   de- 
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signed  hospitals,  which  are  located  in 
counties  which,  before  the  act  was 
passed,  did  not  have  a  medical  doctor 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  The 
drift  that  was  occuiTing  away  from  the 
rural  areas  and  into  the  cities  of  the 
young  graduates  of  our  medical  schools, 
to  become  specialists  m  city  hospitals, 
was  slowed  down  and  retarded  by  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  These  young  medical 
graduates  had  been  trained  in  the  latest 
techniques  of  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment. They  knew  they  could  carry  on 
their  profession  only  in  a  modern,  ade- 
quately equipped  hospital.  With  match- 
ing moneys  which  Lister  Hill  was  in- 
strumental in  having  provided,  and 
which  are  now  provided  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  that  come  through 
Lister  Hill's  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, this  drift  away  from  the  rural 
areas  of  our  country  of  trained  medical 
doctors  has  been  halted,  and  has  brought 
about  a  reversal  of  the  trend  toward  con- 
centration of  these  young  graduates  in 
the  big  cities.  Today  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  our  Nation  are  able  to  have 
the  best  skilled  medical  graduates  that 
come  out  of  our  medical  schools. 

Even  as  great  has  been  his  contribution 
in  establishing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  carry  on  research  in  our 
effort  to  stamp  out  the  great  killers  of 
mankind,  like  cancer,  arthritis,  and  the 
myriad  of  diseases  and  ailments  which 
have  taken  such  a  ghastly  toll  of  Ameri- 
can lives.  In  this  field  Senator  Hill 
has  pioneered  and  carried  on  his  valiant 
efforts  for  many  years. 

It  is  an  honor  to  serve  on  his  commit- 
tee. He  is  considerate  and  understand- 
ing, and  he  knows  his  subject  as  no  other 
man  could  possibly  understand  it. 

Senator  Hill  is  an  authority  in  this 
diflScult  field  and  sometimes  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  do  some  of  the 
doctors.  With  it  all  he  sees  to  it  that 
adequate  funds  are  furnished  in  the 
effort  to  find  cures  for  these  diseases. 

I  therefore  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made,  first,  in  the 
field  of  the  security  of  our  country,  and 
then  in  protecting  the  Nation  against 
the  diseases  and  ailments  that  have  been 
great  plagues  to  our  people.  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
great  services  he  has  rendered,  not  only 
in  the  Senate,  but  also  in  the  House, 
during  his  40  years  of  service. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  connection  with  the  services  he  has 
rendered,  there  is  one  subject  which  has 
not  been  noted,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
pardon  my  taking  the  floor  to  mention 
it,  even  though  I  am  entering  now  only 
my  fifth  year  of  service  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  under 
his  chairmanship.  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  were  not  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  principal  coauthor  and 
the  driving  force  in  the  holding  of  long 
hearings  which  resulted  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Under 
the  student  loan  provision  alone  of  that 
act.  180,000  students  are  attending 
American  universities  each  year  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  in  college.  That 
loan  provision  is  only  one  segment  of 
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many  principal  segments  in  that  very 
beneficial  educational  act. 

Senator  Hill  has  many  other  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  education — too 
many  to  mention  as  we  hear  of  all  that 
he  has — we  may  erroneously  obtain  the 
impression  that  this  man  is  a  driver. 
He  is  not  a  driver,  but  a  leader.  But  as 
a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
patient  chairman  in  any  legislative 
body — and  I  have  been  before  several — 
than  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama.  No  bill  is  railroaded 
through;  no  bill  is  ramrodded  through; 
no  member  of  the  cofcunittee  is  cut  off; 
no  Member  of  the  Congress  is  cut  off; 
no  witness  is  cut  off.  I  have  never  heard 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  bang  the 
gavel  on  any  witness,  whoever  he  was. 
All  of  his  presiding  talents  refiect  a 
combination  of  patience,  kindness,  and 
tolerance  which  bespeak  great  credit  to 
the  Senate  and  to  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  idea  that 
these  characteristics  are  a  result  of  gen- 
erations of  training  in  the  Hill  family. 
I  recall  once,  while  visiting  the  State 
museum  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  seeing  ex- 
hibited there  the  wedding  dress  of  the 
grandmother  of  Senator  Hill.  He 
comes  from  a  distinguished  family, 
whose  members  have  given  generations 
of  leadership  and  distinguished  service 
to  the  American  people. 

Not  only  is  it  a  great  privilege  to  serve 
with  such  an  outstanding  Senator  in 
this  body;  it  is  an  even  greater  privilege 
to  be  a  member  of  the  committee  over 
which  he  presides  as  chairman  with 
such  distinction,  such  courtliness,  such 
fairness,  and  such  honor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
more  happy  than  I  can  say  to  salute  two 
senior  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
are  my  friends  and  who  on  this  unique 
occasion  celebrate,  in  one  instance — that 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] — 30  years  of 
service  to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation, 
and  in  the  other  instance,  that  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service  in  this  body. 

Over  the  years,  many  persons  have 
referred  to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a 
club.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  club,  for 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  during  the 
sessions  of  the  88th  Congress  will  see  far 
more  of  his  colleagues  thsm  he  will  of 
his  family.  He  will  be  joining  his  col- 
leagues in  debate,  sometimes  agreeing, 
sometimes  disagreeing  with  them.  He 
will  be  having  lunch  with  them.  On 
those  occasions  when  night  sessions  will 
be  held,  he  will  be  having  dinner  with 
his  colleagues.  With  the  passage  of 
days,  months,  and  years,  an  affection 
and  an  afllnity  grow  among  all  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  where  there  is  no 
line  or  aisle  which  divides  Democrats 
from  Republicans  or,  indeed,  which  di- 
vides any  of  us,  regardless  of  what  our 
ideological  agreements  or  disagreements 
may  be. 

In  the  last  10  years,  which  have  fiown 
by  with  great  rapidity,  I  have  come  to 
know  both  of  these  distinguished  Ameri- 
can Senators  by  the  high  devotion  to  duty 
which  has  characterized  them  and  by  the 


vigor  and  courage  with  which  they  have 
discharged  their  responsibilities. 

They  have  left  their  ma^rk — an  honor- 
able mark — not  alone  upon  the  labors 
performed  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  also 
upon  the  book  which  demonstrates  what 
this  coimtry  has  stood  for  from  its  in- 
ception. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  which 
both  of  these  distinguished  American 
Senators  have  long  served.  I  am  hap- 
pier than  I  can  say  to  salute  two  friends, 
to  salute  two  distinguished  Senators,  as, 
they  reach  one  more  notable  milestone 
in  their  honorable  service  to  the  people  of 
the  States  which  they  represent  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  words  of  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  consider  him 
one  of  my  closest  and  dearest  friends  in 
the  Chamber.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  me,  particularly  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  have  the 
high  privilege  to  serve  on  his  subcommit- 
tee, which  is  concerned  with  the  health 
of  the  Nation. 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  has  previously  said,  ex- 
cept to  add  to  my  good  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  he  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  me.  He  is  a 
gKat  leader,  a  worthy  chairman,  and 
a  distinguished  Senator.  The  State  of 
Alabama  is  to  be  commended  for  using 
good  judgment  in  returning  him  to  con- 
tinue his  career  of  dedication  to  the  pub- 
he  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  be  so  gracious  as  to  permit 
the  Chair  to  comment?  The  Chair  feels 
uncomfortable  at  a  time  Uke  this,  be- 
cause as  a  Senator  he.  too,  wishes  to 
join  in  saluting  two  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

The  Chair,  as  a  junior  Member  of  the 
Senate,  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  have 
advanced  the  causes  in  which  they  be- 
lieve so  deeply,  the  interests  which  they 
believe  are  so  important  to  the  survival 
of  this  great  institution.  The  Chair 
happens  to  disagree  with  them  often; 
but  he  shares  the  respect  for  them 
which  has  been  expressed  by  other  Sena- 
tors during  the  period  of  his  occupancy 
of  the  chair.  "*- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  outstanding  states- 
men in  the  entire  history  of  the  Senate 
observes  today  his  25th  anniversary  of 
service  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 
Lister  Hill,  who  began  his  work  here 
in  January  1938,  has  given  his  colleagues 
and  his  fellow  citizens  an  enduring, 
magnificent  demonstration  of  legislative 
knowledge  and  human  understanding. 

In  his  quarter  century  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  during  his  years  in 
the  House.  Lister  Hill  has  affirmed  that 
Government  has  a  duty  to  fight  human 
misery  while  it  helps  advance  human 
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progress.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity became  a  reality  largely  becaxise 
LiSTES  Hill  was  among  those  in  Con- 
gress who  fought  for  it.  The  Hill-Burton 
A!lt  has  made  it  possible  for  commu- 
I  ,  ni|les  of  widely   varying   sizes  to   ac- 

"^  celerate  much-needed  hospital  construc- 

tion. In  recent  years,  Senator  Hill  has, 
more  than  ever,  been  identified  as  the 
"Mr.  Health"  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Our 
great  national  effort  in  medical  research 
is  a  reality  today  largely  because  Sen- 
ator Hill  has  been  foresighted  enough 
to  see  the  need  for  it.  Our  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  another  expres- 
sion of  that  same  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  many  tributes  have 
been  paid  today  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
great  privilege  to  join  by  paying  my 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  been  a  teacher, 
a  leader,  and  a  good  friend  to  so  many 
who  have  served  in  this  body. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  most  generous  words 
spoken  of  me.  I  cannot  believe  that  I 
am  worthy  of  the  very  kind  and  generous 
expressions  which  have  come  from  my 
colleagues,  but  I  am  most  grateful  to 
them  and  to  the  people  of  Alal|ama,  who 
have  given  me  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  this  body  for  the  past 
•  25  years,  and  of  serving  in  Congress  for 
some  40  years. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  good  Lord 
for  having  permitted  me  to  enjoy  this 
service  and  to  be  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  long  years  in 
Congress,  I  have  heard  many  tributes 
paid;  but  imfortunately — I  might  say 
tragically — In  most  cases  those  to  whom 
the  tributes  have  been  paid  were  not 
privileged  to  be  here  to  listen  to  them; 
they  had  passed  on  to  another  place.  So 
it  is  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  that 
I  express  my  thanks  and  my  apprecia- 
tion today. 

As  my  colleague.  Senator  Russell,  has 
said,  the  years  during  which  he  and 
I  have  served  in  Congress  have  been 
years  of  momentous,  history-changing, 
and  world-shaking  events.  I  often  think 
of  the  trip  around  the  world  which  was 
made  by  the  late  Wendell  Willkie  at  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  told  the  story  of  that  trip, 
recounted  his  observations,  and  related 
the  conclusions  he  had  reached  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  trip.  He  captioned  his  book 
"One  World." 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  had  the  two  best 
friends  in  the  world,  the  AtlanUc  Ocean 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  other  side,  and  who  had  thought  our- 
selves absolutely  protected  by  those  two 
oceans  from  any  aggressive  intent  on  the 
part  of  any  nation  across  the  seas,  found 
that  those  two  friends  had  lost  their  ca- 
pacity for  our  defense.  We  found  that 
wfi  were  in  truth  In  one  world  and  in  a 
new  world,  with  all  the  problems,  chal- 
lenges, and  burdens  this  new  world  of 
ours  has  brought  to  us,  has  brought  to 
Congress,  and  has  brought  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  thought 
It  was  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
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world-  After  having  served  here  for  25 
years  and  after  having  seen  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  having  seen  the 
results  of  the  work  of  Senators  and  of 
the  work  of  this  body.  I  now  know  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  indeed  the  greatest 
body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  to  receive  such  words  of 
praise  from  my  friends  and  associates  in 
this  body,  to  know  that  I  shall  continue 
to  be  privileged  to  serve  with  them,  to 
have  my  day-by-day  contacts  with  them. 
my  associations  and  my  most  helpful 
work  with  them,  fills  my  heart  with  grat- 
itude; and  I  can  but  say,  in  the  words 
of  Tiny  Tim,  "May  God  bless  each  one 
of  us." 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago,  while  in  my  office,  in  con- 
ference,  word  came  that  on   the  floor 
of  the  Senate  two  very  prominent  Mem- 
bers were  being  praised  by  their  col- 
leagues; so  I  hastened  here.    I  cannot 
permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
adding  at  least  a  few  words  in  com- 
mendation, tribute,  and  praise  of  these 
two  very  distinguished  Members.  Sen- 
ator Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia,  and 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama. 
/    Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  Senate  12 
years  ago.     At  that  time  I  had  not  yet 
met  these  two  outstanding  Americans. 
I  soon  learned  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"To  know  them  is  to  love  them."    Dur- 
ing my  service  here,  we  have  not  always 
agreed  on  every  issue  which  has  come 
before  this  body;  that  is  only  natural. 
But  although   one   may   disagree   with 
Lister   Hill   or  with   my   able   friend. 
Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia,  certainly 
one  cannot  dislike  either  of  them.    Far 
from  it.    In  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here.    Mr.    President,    my    admiration, 
my  affection,  and  my  respect  for  these 
two  gentlemen  have  multiplied  a  thou- 
sandfold each  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  adopt  the 
prayer  uttered  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  :  May  the  good  Lord  see  fit  to 
give  to  these  two  gentlemen  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  service,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  their  States,  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  of  the  Senate  truly  honor  ourselves 
in  honoring  our  colleagues  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
press to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
my  very  deep  and  heartfelt  appreciation 
for  his  generous  words. 
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OREGON  LEGISLATURE  FACES  TEST 
OF  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  coming  of  the  new  year,  the 
people  of  Oregon  face  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  that  confront  a  self- 
governing  people — Oregon  Is  now  con- 
sidering a  new  State  constitution. 

In  the  Congress,  we  often  hear  con- 
cern expressed  about  the  loss  of  vitality 
of  our  State  and  local  governments, 
while  the  Federal  Government  is  forced 
to  assume  constantly  growing  domestic 
functions.  Many  of  us  have  come  to 
Congress,  as  I  have,  from  service  in  State 
governments,    and    we    appreciate    and 


share  this  concern.  For  that  reason  I 
believe  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
be  interested  to  know  how  Oregon  is 
trying  to  bring  its  basic  governmental 
framework  up  to  the  needs  of  the  future 
Oregon's  record  in  State  government 
is  good.  It  can  be  even  better.  Our 
present  constitution,  adopted  with  state- 
hood in  1859.  is  more  than  a  century  old 
A  revision  undertaken  today  must  be  de- 
signed to  serve  a  century  to  come,  a  cen- 
tury  which  may  bring  as  many  changes 
as  those  which  occurred  from  the  pioneer 
days  of  1859  until  now. 

Eight  years  ago.  the  Commission  on 
Governmental  Relations,  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  reported  that  the 
States  could  not  halt  or  reverse  the  drift 
of  State  functions  to  Washington,  D.C. 
unless  they  faced  the  task  of  strengthen- 
ing State  and  local  governments.  The 
report  to  the  President  stated  that  the 
key  step  toward  this  goal  must  be  the 
modernization  of  State  constitutions. 

Even  before  the  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion made  that  report,  the  first  steps 
had  been  taken  in  Oregon  toward  giving 
our  State  a  20th-century  constitution. 
In  1951,  when  my  husband  and  I  were 
serving  in  the  Oregon  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively,  we  spon- 
sored a  proposal  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  the  first  since  the  original 
convention  of  1857.  Our  cosponsors  in- 
cluded two  legislators  who  subsequently 
became  Governor  of  Oregon:  Senator 
Robert  D.  Holmes  and  Representative 
Mark  O.  Hatfield.  In  1955,  a  legislative 
interim  committee,  after  2  years  of  study, 
recommended  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion; but  none  was  called.  Instead,  the 
Oregon  Legislature  in  1959  proposed,  and 
the  people  adopted,  an  amendment  to  the 
present  constitution  that  permits  the 
legislative  assembly  itself  to  submit  a  re- 
vised constitution  to  the  people  for  a 
vote. 

Under  this  new  provision,  Oregon  is 
now  engaged  in  a  great  experiment  in 
progressive  goverrunent.  It  is  trying  to 
determine  whether  the  people  of  a  State 
can  accomplish  the  urgent  and  solemn 
task  of  constitutional  reform  by  this  new 
method. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    REVISION    COMMISSION 

A  proposed  revised  constitution  has 
now  been  placed  before  the  legislative 
assembly,  for  submission  to  the  people  of 
Oregon.  This  revised  constitution  has 
been  prepared  over  the  past  1 1/^  years  by 
the  Oregon  Constitutional  Revision 
Commission,  which  was  created  for  this 
purpose  by  the  1961  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  constitutional  revision  commission 
had  17  members,  drawn  from  all 
branches  of  the  State  government  and 
from  private  life.  The  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative George  Layman,  is  a  veteran 
of  five  terms  in  the  State  legislature. 
The  members  included  two  former  Gov- 
ernors—Robert D.  Holmes,  a  Democrat, 
and  Charles  A.  Sprague,  a  Republican; 
and  a  former  State  treasurer.  Senator 
Walter  J.  Pearson,  of  Portland.  Two  jus- 
tices of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  and 
one  circuit  judge  served  on  the  commis- 
sion. Three  newspaper  publishers  and  a 
leader  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
were  public  members  of  the  commission. 
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The  chairman  of  the  commission's  draft- 
ing subcommittee  was  once  my  hus- 
band's legislative  assistant  here,  Prof. 
Hans  Linde,  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Law  School. 

Among  the  leaders  in  establishing  the 
Oregon  Constitutional  Revision  Com- 
mission and  appointing  its  members  was 
Representative  Robert  B.  Duncan,  of 
Medford,  speaker  of  the  Oregon  House 
of  Representatives,  and  now  the  new 
Congressman  from  Oregon's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. The  newly  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House  for  the  present  session.  Repre- 
sentative Clarence  Barton,  of  Coquille, 
was  a  member  of  the  commission,  along 
with  four  other  members  of  the  present 
legislative  assembly.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  biographical 
notes  about  the  members  of  the  Oregon 
Constitutional  Revision  Commission, 
from  the  commission's  report,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.t 

THE    REVISED    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  President,  the  revised  constitution 
which  the  Constitutional  Revision  Com- 
mission has  proposed  for  Oregon  is  the 
product  of  I'a  years  of  thorough,  non- 
partisan, deliberative  study  and  debate 
within  the  commission.  Every  individ- 
ual section  had  to  win  the  support  of  at 
least  9  members  of  the  commission,  and 
the  final  proposal  carries  the  endorse- 
ment and  backing  of  all  but  2  of  the  17. 

The  revised  constitution  is  consistent 
both  with  Oregon  traditions  and  with 
the  best  developments  in  modern  State 
constitutions.  In  the  legislative  article, 
it  further  improves  Oregon's  system  of 
apportioning  legislative  seats,  which 
already  is  among  the  fairest  in  the 
Nation.  It  unifies  Oregon's  court  sys- 
tem, and  provides  for  periodic  ballot  re- 
view of  judges'  records,  without  the 
inappropriate  indignities  of  contested 
judicial  election  campaigns.  It  consoli- 
dates the  Governors  responsibility  in 
the  executive  branch;  but  it  subjects  this 
branch  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  watchdog — 
an  independent,  nonpolitical,  long-term 
controller,  patterned  on  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  office 
which  has  proved  so  valuable  to  us  in 
the  National  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  revised  constitu- 
tion retains  the  familiar  landmarks  of 
the  Oregon  system — the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  recall;  home  rule  for  cities 
and  counties ;  popular  control  over  public 
debt  and  taxes;  and  it  significantly 
strengthens  Oregon's  bill  of  rights  for 
the  protection  of  individual  liberties. 
No  group  is  deprived  of  any  rights  that 
it  enjoys  under  the  existing  constitu- 
tion; no  Interest  or  party,  economic  or 
social,  liberal  or  conservative.  Democrat- 
ic or  Republican,  is  given  any  special 
advantage  under  the  revised  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  Ore- 
gon's present  undertaking  to  achieve  a 
modern  constitution  by  this  method  ia 
an  experiment.  Constitutional  reform 
is  sometime  attempted,  as  a  last  resort. 


in  haste  and  in  the  political  controversy 
of  partisan  conventions,  when  decades 
of  neglect  have  led  to  financial  crisis, 
political  or  administrative  scandals, 
popular  revolt  against  legislative  mal- 
apportionment, or  bogged-down  judicial 
systems. 

Oregon's  experiment  is  to  see  whether 
a  State  can  make  necessary  reforms 
while  the  record  is  still  good,  and  to  do 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  a  whole  by 
an  expert,  nonpartisan  citizens'  commis- 
sion. 

Perhaps  this  cannot  be  done.  Perhaps 
only  the  spur  of  immediate  crisis  can 
overcome  inertia,  disinterest,  and  preoc- 
cupation ^;vith  day-to-day  problems. 
And  a  proposal  for  constitutional  change 
is  inevitably  a  tempting  target  for  po- 
litical attack.  But  I  prefer  to  hope  that 
Oregon's  legislative  assembly,  in  which 
I  was  proud  to  serve,  will  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

A    CHANCE    FOR    LEADERSHIP 

The  revised  constitution  proposed  by 
the  Constitutional  Revision  Commission 
would  give  Oregon  one  of  the  three  or 
four  best  State  constitutions  in  the  coun- 
try. Sixty  years  ago.  Oregon  became  na- 
tionally famous  for  the  reforms  of  the 
Oregon  system,  adopted  under  the  lead- 
ership of  W.  S.  U'Ren.  In  the  fate  of 
the  current  experiment  to  achieve  a 
modern  constitution  through  the  com- 
mission method  lies  Oregon's  present  op- 
portunity for  national  leadership.  If  the 
effort  fails,  the  cynicism  of  self-styled 
political  realists  will  gain  new  evidence. 
If  the  effort  succeeds,  I  predict  that  a 
score  of  States  will  seek  to  follow  where 
Oregon  has  pointed  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  fate  of  Oregon's  ex- 
periment with  constitutional  reform  will 
depend  on  the  efforts  of  many  people. 
The  revised  constitution  has  won  wide- 
spread support  in  Oregon's  press,  includ- 
ing newspapers  covering  the  entire  i>olit- 
ical  spectrimi.  Many  citizens'  groups 
have  begun  sympathetic  study  of  the  pro- 
posal. Much  of  the  continuing  lead 
toward  keeping  attention  on  the  consti- 
tutional forest,  rather  than  the  special- 
interest  trees,  should  come  from  Grover- 
nor  Hatfield,  whose  office  inescapably 
makes  him  the  responsible  spokesman 
for  the  State  as  a  whole.  I  am  glad  to 
offer  my  own  continued  support,  as  I 
have  today,  to  this  cause  for  which  I 
worked  in  the  Oregon  Legislature  a  dec- 
ade ago. 

But  finally,  of  course,  the  fate  of  the 
revised  constitution  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate political  decision  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Oregon.  And  I  have  confi- 
dence that,  as  they  study  the  proposed 
new  text,  people  will  tell  their  elected 
representatives  in  Oregon's  legislative 
assembly  that  they  want  the  opportunity 
to  cast  their  vote  on  the  revised  consti- 
tution substantially  as  now  proposed, 
and  that  they  will  then  vote  to  make  it 
the  n^w  constitution  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  with 
these  remarks  the  text  of  the  revised 
constitution  prepared  by  the  Oregon 
Constitutional  Revision  Commission. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Revised  Consiitutiow  or  Oregon 

ABTTCLX    I BIU.    OE    RIGHTS 

Section  1 .  The  jseople  of  Oregon  ordain  thla 
constitution  for  their  government,  and  by  It 
guarantee  to  all  persons  liberty,  dignity,  and 
equal  rights  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  rights  enumerated  in  this  constitution 
are  Independent  of  and  supplementary  to 
those  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  of  free  expression  of 
opinion  and  to  speak,  write  or  print  freely  on 
any  subject  may  not  be  restrained,  but  every 
person  shall  be  held  responsible  under  law 
for  Injury  done  by  abuse  of  that  right. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  of  the  people  peacefully  to 
.assemble  and  to  petition  the  government 
may  not  be  abridged. 

Sec  4.  Every  person  shall  be  secure  in' the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  Kllc- 
tates  of  his  own  conscience.  No  law  may 
restrain  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  opinions  or  interference  with  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

Sec.  5,  No  public  money  may  bff  appropri- 
ated or  spent  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious 
institution  or  for  the  payment  of  any  reli- 
gious service  in  either  house  of  the  legislative 
assembly. 

Sec  6  No  religious  test  may  be  required  as 
a  qualification  for  any  public  office  or  em- 
ployment, nor  may  any  witness  or  Juror  bo 
questioned  about  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
reMglon.  Oaths  or  affirmations  administered 
to  any  person  shall  be  in  the  mode  most  con- 
sistent with  and  binding  upon  his  conscience. 

Sec.  7.  The  right  of  the  people  to  he  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  and  other  property, 
papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  may  not  be  violated; 
and  no  warrant  may  issue  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  afBrmatlon, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized. 
No  person  may  be  compelled  to  give  testi- 
mony that  might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

Sec.  8.  In  a  prosecution  for  any  crime  or 
any  offense  punishable  by  loss  of  liberty,  the 
accused  has: 

1 1 1  The  right  to  a  timely  and  public  trial 
in  the  county  in  which  the  crime  or  offense 
is  committed. 

(2)  The  right  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial 
Jury,  except  when  he  elects  to  be  tried  by  the 
Judge  of  the  court  alone  or  when  he  Is 
charged  with  contempt  of  court.  Verdict  by 
five-sixths  of  a  Jury  may  be  authorized  by 
law,  except  In  case  of  offenses  punishable  by 
death. 

(3)  Tlie  right  to  know  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation  against  him  and  to 
have  a  copy  thereof,  to  be  heard  In  his  own 
behalf,  to  meet  witnesses  face  to  face  and 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses. 

Sec.  9.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  as- 
sistance of  counsel  in  all  official  proceedings 
and  dealings  with  public  officers  that  may 
materially  affect  him.  If  he  cannot  afford 
counsel,  he  has  the  right  to  have  counsel  ap- 
pointed for  him  in  any  case  In  which  he 
may  lose  his  liberty. 

Sec.  10.  No  court  may  be  secret,  and  Justice 
shall  be  administered  openly  and  without 
purchase  or  delay.  No  person  may  be  de- 
prived of  any  right  or  privilege  by  any  un- 
lawful or  unfair  procedure,  or  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  or  of  remedy  for 
injury  done  him  In  his  person,  property  or 
reputation,  without  due  process  of  law. 

Sec.  11.  Every  person,  before  Judgment  of 
conviction.  Is  entitled  to  ball  by  sufficient 
surety,  but  excessive  ball  may  not  be  re- 
quired. Ball  may  be  denied  to  persons 
charged  with  offenses  punishable  by  death 
or  life  Imprisonment,  giving  due  weight  to 
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the  evldenee  and  to  the  natxire  and  clrcum- 
atanees  of  the  event.  Ball  may,  in  the  dli- 
cretton  of  the  court,  be  allowed  after  judg- 
ment of  conviction.  No  person  arrested  or 
conOned  may  be  treated  with  unnecessary 
rigor. 

Skc.  12.  Excessive  fines  or  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  may  not  be  imposed. 
Piuilshment  may  not  be  disproportionate  to 
the  nature  of  the  offense.  No  conviction  may 
caxise  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of 
estate. 

Sec.  13.  No  person  may  be  subjected  un- 
necessarily to  several  prosecutions  for  the 
same  conduct,  or  be  put  in  Jeopardy  twice 
for  the  same  offense. 

Sec.  14.  Imprisonment  for  debt  may  not 
be  Imposed,  except  in  case  of  fraud  or 
absconding  debtors. 

Sec.  15.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  may  not  be  suspended.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  may  not  be  suspended,  ex- 
cept by  the  authority  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. 

Sec.  16.  Treason  against  the  State  consists 
only  In  levying  war  against  it  or  adhering 
or  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  its  enemies,  and 
may  not  be  otherwise  defined  imder  another 
name.  No  person  may  be  convicted  of 
treason  except  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act  or  on  confession 
In  open  court. 

Sic.  17.  The  people  have  the  right  to  bear 
arms  for  the  defense  of  themselves  and  the 
State. 

Sec.  18.  The  military  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  civU  power.  In  time  of  peace  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  quartered 
In  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  occupant,  or  in  time  of  war  except 
as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  Private  property  may  not  be  taken 
or  damaged  for  public  use,  or  the  particular 
services  of  any  person  be  demanded,  with- 
out Just  compensation;  or,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  without  Just  compensation  first 
assessed  and  tendered. 

Sec.  20.  No  law  may  grant  to  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  privileges  or  immunities 
that,  upon  the  same  terms,  do  not  equally 
belong  to  all  persons. 

Sec.  21.  No  ex  post  facto  law  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligations  of  contracts  may  be 
enacted.  The  taking  effect  of  any  law  may 
not  be  made  to  depend  upon  any  nongov- 
ernmental authority. 

ARTKXE    rr BTTTnUGE    AND    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  1.  A  person  Is  qualified  to  vote  in  any 
election  by  the  people  If  he : 

(1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  la  21  years  of  age  or  older; 

.  (3)  Has  resided  in  this  State  for  at  least 
6  months  next  preceding  the  election;  but 
provision  may  be  made  by  law  to  permit  a 
person  who  has  resided  In  this  State  less  than 
6  months  next  preceding  the  election,  but 
who  is  otherwise  qualified,  to  vote  in  the 
election  for  candidates  for  nomination  or 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  or  elector  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  Is  registered  before  the  election  as 
provided  by  law;  and 

(5)  Is  able,  except  for  physical  disability, 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

Sec.  2.  A  person  who  is  mentally  Incom- 
petent or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
may  be  prohibited  by  law  from  voting  in 
any  election.  For  that  purpose,  mental  -ha- 
competency  and  conviction  of  a  felony  may 
be  defined  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  A  person  may  not  be  required  to 
pay  any  tax  or  to  be  an  owner  of  property 
in  order  to  be  qualified  to  vote  in  any 
election.  ^ 

Sec.  4.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for 
insuring  secrecy  in  voting,  absent  voting. 
administering  elections,  nominating  candi- 
dates and,  subject  to  subsection  (3)  of  sec- 
tion  1   of  this   article,  requiring   a   uniform 


residence  qualification  for  voters  and  defining 
the  residence  required. 

Sac.  5.  In  all  electloDs  to  fill  an  office,  the 
candidate  therefor  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected, 
except  as  provided  by  law  In  case  of  a  tie 
vote. 

Sec.  6.  The  regular  general  election  by  the 
people  in  the  State  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
in  each  even-numbered  year. 

ARTICLE    m INTTlATrVE     AND    REFERENDUM 

SECTION  1.  (1)  The  people  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  initiative  power,  which  is  to  pro- 
pose laws  and  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  enact  or  reject  them  at  an  election 
independently  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

(2)  An  Initiative  law  may  be  proposed  only 
by  a  petition  signed  by  a  number  of  qualified' 
voters  equal  to  6  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  Governor 
at  the  election  at  which  a  Governor  was 
elected  for  a  term  of  4  years  next  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  petition. 

(3)  An  initiative  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution may  be  proposed  only  by  a  petition 
signed  by  a  number  of  qualified  voters  equal 
to  8  percent  of  the  total  nvmiber  of  votes 
cast  for  all  candidates  for  Governor  at  the 
election  at  which  a  Governor  was  elected  for 
a  term  of  4  years  next  preceding  the  filing 
of  the  petition. 

(4)  An  Initiative  petition  shall  Include  the 
full  text  of  the  proposed  law  or  amendment 
to  the  constitution.  A  proposed  law  or 
amendment  to  the  constitution  shall  em- 
brace one  subject  only  and  matters  properly 
connected  therewith. 

(5)  An  initiative  petition  shall  be  filed  not 
less  than  4  months  before  the  election  at 
which  the  proposed  law  or  amendment  to 
the  constitution  is  to  be  voted  upon. 

Sec.  2.  (1)  The  people  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  referendum  power,  which  Is  to 
approve  or  reject  at  an  election  any  act, 
or  part  thereof,  of  the  legislative  assembly 
that  does  not  become  effective  earlier  than 
90  days  after  the  end  of  the  session  at  which 
the  act  is  passed. 

(2)  A  referendum  on  an  act  or  part  there- 
of may  be  ordered  by  a  petition  signed  by  a 
number  of  qualified  voters  equal  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
all  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  election 
at  which  a  Governor  was  elected  for  a  term 
of  4  years  next  preceding  the  fillhg  of  the 
petition.  A  referendum  petition  shall  be 
filed  not  more  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  the  session  at  which  the  act  is  passed. 

(3)  A  referendiun  on  an  act  may  be  or- 
dered by  the  legislative  assembly  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  (1)  P'etltlons  or  orders  for  the  Ini- 
tiative or  referendum  shall  be  filed  with  the 
chief  election  officer  of  the  State. 

(2)  Initiative  and  referendum  measures 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  as  provided 
In  this  article  and  by  law  not  inconsistent 
therewith. 

(3)  All  elections  on  initiative  and  referen- 
dum measures  shall  be  held  at  the  regular 
general  elections,  tmless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  legislative  assembly. 

(4)  An  initiative  or  referendum  measure 
becomes  effective  30  days  after  the  day  on 
which  it  is  enacted  or  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  thereon.  A  referendum  or- 
dered by  petition  on  a  part  of  an  act  does 
not  delay  the  remainder  of  the  act  from  be- 
coming effective. 

Sec.  4.  The  initiative  and  referendum  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  people  by  sections  1  and 
2  of  this  article  are  further  reserved  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  each  mualclpality  and 
district  as  to  all  local,  special,  and  municipal 
legislation  of  every  character  in  or  for  their 
municipality  or  district.  The  manner  of  ex- 
ercising those  powers  shall  be  provided  by 
general  laws,  but  cities  may  provide  the  man- 
ner of  exercising  those  powers  as  to  their 
municipal  legislation.  In  a  city,  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  quaUHed  voters  may 


be  required  to  propose  legislation  by  the  ini- 
tiative, and  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters  may  be  required  to  order  a 
referendum  on  legislation. 

ARTICLE    IV LEGISLATURE 

Section  1.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
State,  except  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum powers  reserved  to  the  people,  is  vested 
in  a  legislative  assembly. 

Sec.  2.  (1)  The  legislative  assembly  con- 
sists of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

(2)  The  number  of  senators  and  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  each  shall  be  an  odd 
nmnber.  The  number  of  senators  may  not 
be  less  than  one-third  nor  more  than  one- 
half  the  number  of  representatives.  The 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  shall 
be  fixed  by  an  apportionment,  and  they 
shall  be  apportioned  by  law  among  senatorial 
and  representative  districts  as  provided  in 
this  article  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  (1)  An  apportionment  shall  ap- 
portion the  number  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives fixed  thereby  among  senatorial 
and  representative  districts  established  there- 
by according  to  population  based  upon  the 
final  population  flgtires  for  the  State  and 
subdivisions  thereof  resulting  from  the  latest 
statewide  Federal  census.  The  poptilation 
per  senator  in  all  senatorial  districts  and 
the  population  per  representative  in  all  rep- 
resentative districts,  respectively,  shall  be  as 
equal  as  practicable.  The  largest  population 
per  senator  or  representative,  respectively, 
may  not  be  more  than  twice  the  smallest 
population  per  senator  or  representative. 

(2)  An  apportionment  shall  divide  the 
State  Into  senatorial  and  representative  dis- 
tricts. Districts  shall  consist  of  contiguous 
territory.  In  establishing  districts  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  : 

(a)  County  boundaries; 

(b)  Other  political,  natural,  or  other  ap- 
propriate boundaries:  and 

(c)  Conmiunlty  of  needs  and  Interests  by 
reason  of  geography,  economy,  transporta- 
tion, and  communication. 

(3)  An  apportionment  may  not  terminate 
the  term  of  any  senator  or  representative 
before  his  term  would  otherwise  terminate. 
An  apportionment  shall  Include  any  provision 
necessary  to  comply  with  this  subsection. 

(4)  An  apportionment  Is  applicable  first 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  and  electing 
senators  and  representatives  to  serve  at  the 
regular  session  next  following  that  nomina- 
tion and  election.  For  all  other  purposes, 
the  next  preceding  apportionment  Is  applica- 
ble until  the  commencement  of  that  regular 
session. 

(5)  An  apportionment  is  not  subject  to 
veto  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  The  legislative  assembly  shall 
enact  an  apportionment  after  the  date  on 
which  the  final  population  figures  for  the 
State  and  subdivisions  thereof  resulting  from 
a  statewide  Federal  census  become  available 
and  before  Julyl  next  following  that  date. 
and  may  not  enact  an  apportionment  at  any 
other  time. 

(2)  At  the  regular  session  next  preced- 
ing the  session  at  which  the  legislative  as- 
sembly is  required  to  enact  an  apportion- 
ment, the  legislative  assembly  shall  provide 
for  an  apportionment  commission;  but  If  the 
legislative  assembly  falls  to  do  so,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  appoint  an  apportionment  com- 
mission. A  public  officer  or  employee  may 
not  be  a  member  of  the  commission.  No 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  commission  may  be  afBIlated  with  the 
same  political  party.  The  commls£lon  shall 
prepare  an  apportionment  based  upon  the 
hnal  population  figures  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section.  Within  30  days 
after  commencement  of  the  session  at  which 
the  legislative  assembly  Is  required  to  enact 
an  apportionment,  the  commission  shall  sub- 
mit its  apportionment  to  the  legislative  as- 
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sembly  and  file  a  copy  thereof  with  the  State 
officer  with  whom  acts  are  filed. 

(3)  If  the  legislative  assembly  falls  to  en- 
act an  apiX)rtionment  eis  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section,  the  apportionment 
filed  by  the  apportionment  commlulon  be- 
comes law  upon  July  1  referred  to  In  sub- 
section  (1)   of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  (l)<a)  The  supreme  court  has 
original  Jurisdiction  to  review  an  appc«-tlon- 
ment  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  or 
an  apportionment  law  filed  by  an  apportion- 
ment commission,  up>on  the  petition  of  any 
qualified  voter  of  the  State  filed  with  the 
court  before  August  1  next  following  July  1 
referred  to  In  section  4  of  this  article. 

(b)  If  the  court  determines  upon  review 
that  the  apportionment  complies  with  this 
article,  it  shall  dismiss  the  petition  by  writ- 
ten opinion  before  September  1  of  the  same 
year. 

(c)  If  the  court  determines  upon  review 
that  the  apportionment  does  not  comply 
with  this  article.  It  shsdl  so  declare  by  writ- 
ten opinion  before  September  1  of  the  same 
year.  The  apportionment  Is  void  upon  the 
date  of  the  opinion.  The  opinion  shall  speci- 
fy with  i>artlcularlty  wherein  the  apportion- 
ment falls  to  comply  with  this  article.  The 
opinion  shall  direct  the  Governor  to  prepare 
a  new  apportionment  In  compliance  with 
this  article,  using  the  apportionment  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  subsection 
as  a  guide  and  departing  therefrom  only 
where  necessary  to  comply  with  the  particu- 
lars specified  in  the  opinion. 

(d)  The  Governor  shall  prepare  the  new 
apportionment  and  file  It  with  the  State 
officer  with  whom  acts  are  filed  before  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  same  year.  The  new  apportion- 
ment becomes  law  upon  the  date  of  the  filing. 

(2)  (a)  The  supreme  court  has  original 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  new  apportionment 
filed  by  the  Governor,  upon  the  petition  of 
any  qualified  voter  of  the  State  filed  with  the 
court  before  JJovember  1  of  the  same  year. 

(b)  If  the  court  determines  upon  review 
that  the  new  apportionment  complies  with 
this  article.  It  shall  dismiss  the  petition  by 
WTltten  opinion  before  December  1  of  the 
same   year. 

(c)  If  the  court  determines  upon  review 
that  the  new  apportionment  does  not  com- 
ply with  this  article.  It  shall  so  declare  by 
written  opinion  before  December  1  of  the 
same  year.  The  new  apportionment  Is  void 
upon  the  date  of  the  opinion.  The  opinion 
shall  specify  with  particularity  wherein  the 
new  apportionment  falls  to  comply  with 
this  article.  The  opinion  shall  direct  the 
Governor  to  prepare  a  second  new  apportion- 
ment correcting  the  first  new  apportionment 
in  the  particulars  specified  and  In  no  others, 
and  to  file  the  second  new  apportionment 
with  the  State  officer  with  whom  acts  are 
filed  before  December  15  of  the  same  year. 

(d)  The  Governor  shall  prepare  and  file 
the  second  new  apportionment  In  accord- 
ance with  the  oplnlt.n.  The  second  new  ap- 
portionment becomes  law  upon  the  date  of 
the  filing. 

Sec.  6.  A  senatorial  or  representative  dis- 
trict consisting  of  one  entire  county  only 
and  entitled  to  two  or  more  senators  or  rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  under  an  existing 
apportionment  may  be"  divided  Into  sub- 
districts  from  time  to  time  by  law.  Subdls- 
trlcts  shall  consist  of  contiguous  territory 
within  the  district.  The  population  per  sen- 
ator in  all  senatorial  subdlstrlcts  and  the 
population  per  representative  In  all  repre- 
sentative Eubdistricts.  respectively,  within 
the  district  shall  be  as  equal  as  practicable. 
The  largest  population  per  senator  or  rep- 
resentative, respectively.  In  subdlstrlcts 
within  the  district  may  not  be  more  than 
twice  the  smallest  population  per  senator 
or   representative. 

Sec.  7.  Members  of  the  legislative  a.ssembly 
Fhall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  respec- 
tive senatorial  or  representative  districts  or 
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subdlstrlcts  Into  which  the  State  may  be  di- 
vided by  law.  A  vacancy  in  the  legislative 
assembly  shall  b«  filled  as  may  ba  provided 
by  law. 

Sec.  8.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  terms 
of  4  years  each.  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  2  years  each.  The  term 
of  each  senator  and  representative  shall  com- 
mence on  the  second  Monday  in  January 
next  following  his  election,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  One-half  of  the  senators, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  shall  be  elected  every  2 
years. 

Sec  9.  Each  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, at  the  time  of  his  selection  shall  be: 

(1)  A  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  A  resident  of  the  district  from  which 
he  is  selected  for  at  least  1  year  next  pre- 
ceding his  selection:  and 

(3)  Twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older. 
Sec.  10.  (1)   Except  for  treason,  felony,  or 

breach  of  the  peace,  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  are  privileged  from  arrest  dur- 
ing, and  in  going  to  and  returning  from,  a 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

(2)  Members  are  not  subject  to  any  civil 
process  during  a  session  or  during  the  15 
days  next  preceding  commencement  of  a  ses- 
sion. 

(3)  Members  may  not  be  questioned  In 
any  other  place  for  words  uttered  on  the  floor 
of  either  house  or  at  a  meeting  of  a  legisla- 
tive committee. 

Sec.  11.(1)  A  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly may  not  hold  any  other  office,  posi- 
tion or  employment  for  which  compensation 
is  paid  directly  by  the  State  government. 

(2)  During  the  term  for  which  he  is  se- 
lected,   a   member   may    not   hold: 

(a)  Any  nonlegislative  ofBce  which  may 
be  filled  by  selection  by  the  legislative  as- 
sembly: or 

(b)  Any  lucrative  civil  office  created  dvir- 
Ing  the  term,  except  an  office  which  may  be 
filled  by  election  by  the  people. 

Sec.  12.  Members  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly shall  receive  salaries  in  amounts  fixed 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  other 
elected  State  officers. 

Sec.  13.  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislative 
assembly  shall  be  held  annually  commenc- 
ing on  a  day  fixed  by  law.  The  Governor, 
by  proclamation,  may  convene  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  In  special  session,  and  shall 
state  to  both  houses,  when  assembled,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  convened  them.  All 
seEslons  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  State. 

Sec.  14.  Each  house  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, when  assembled,  shall: 

( 1 )  Select  Its  own  officers  by  open  and  re- 
corded vote; 

(2)  Judge  of  the  selection  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members  by  open  and  re- 
corded vote; 

(3)  Determine  its  own  rules  of  procedure 
by  open  and  recorded  vote; 

(4)  Determine  its  own  adjournments;  but 
neither  house,  without  concurrence  of  the 
other  house,  may  adjourn  for  more  than  3 
days  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  In 
which  it  is  sitting;   and 

(5)  Have  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the 
performance   of   its    functions. 

Sec.  15.  Two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
each  house  of  the  legislative  assembly  Is  a 
quorum  of  the  house  to  do  business,  but  a 
smaller  number  may  meet  and  adjourn  from 
day  to  day  and  may  compel  at;endance  of 
absent  members. 

Sfc.  16.  All  sessions  of  each  house  of  the 
leglhlative  assembly  shall  be  open. 

Sec.  17.  Each  house  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings. 

Sec.  18.  Any  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly has  the  right  to  protest  and  to  have 
his  piotest.  with  his  re.xsons  therefor,  en- 
tered in  the  Journal  of  the  house  of  which 
he  ic  a  member. 


Sec.  19.  Each  hoxise  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly may  punish  its  own  memberB  for 
disorderly  behavior  and  may,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  its  membership, 
suspend  a  member. 

Sec.  ao.  Revenue  bUls  shaU  originate  In  the 
house  of  representatives.  Other  bills  may 
originate  In  either  house  of  the  leglslatlv* 
assembly. 

Sec.  21.  Each  bill  shall  be  read  by  UUe 
only  on  three  separate  da3r8  In  each  houw  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  but  that  require- 
ment may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  houae  by 
two-thirds  of  Its  membership  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  and  nays. 

Sec.  22.  Each  bill  shall  embrace  one  sub- 
ject only  and  matters  properly  connected 
therewith. 

Sec.  23.  An  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  each  house  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly  Is  necessary  for  passage  of 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution.  The  vote  on  the 
final  passage  of  each  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  by  yeas  and  nays.  Each  bill 
and  Joint  resolution  so  passed  shall  be  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  within 
10  days  after  he  receives  it. 

Sec.  24.  (1)  Except  bills  ordering  a  refer- 
endum, bills  on  which  a  referendum  is  or- 
dered and  legislative  apportionment  bills, 
each  bill  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Governor  before 
It  becomes  law.  If  the  Oovemor  approves 
the  bUl.  he  shall  sign  It.  The  Governor 
may  veto  the  bill,  and  if  he  does,  he  shall 
return  It  with  his  objections  to  the  house 
In  which  It  originated.  If,  upon  recon- 
sideration, two-thirds  of  the  membership 
present  of  that  house  agree  to  pass  the 
bin.  It  shall  be  delivered  with  the  Governor's 
objections  to  the  other  house.  If,  upon  re- 
consideration, two-thirds  of  the  member- 
ship present  of  the  other  house  agree  to 
pass  the  blU.  the  bill   becomes  law. 

(2)  If  the  Governor  does  not  sign  or  veto 
and  return  a  bill  within  7  days,  Sundays 
excluded,  after  It  Is  delivered  to  him,  the 
bill  becomes  law  without  his  signature.  If 
the  general  adjournment  of  the  session  pre- 
vents return  of  a  vetoed  bill  by  the  Gov- 
ernor within  the  7-day  period,  the  Gov- 
ernor, within  80  days.  Sundays  excluded. 
after  the  adjournment,  shall  file  the  bill 
with  his  objections  with  the  State  officer 
with  whom  acts  are  filed.  That  officer  shall 
deliver  the  bill  with  the  Governor's  objec- 
tions to  the  legislative  assembly  at  Its  next 
session  for  reconsideration  and  action  as  a 
bill  vetoed  and  returned  by  the  Governor. 
If.  within  the  SO-day  period,  the  Governor 
does  not  sign  or  veto  and  file  the  bUl,  the 
bill   becomes  law  without  his   signature. 

(3)  The  Governor  may  veto  any  single 
Item  in  an  appropriation  bill  delivered  to 
him  or  any  provision  In  a  bill  delivered  to 
him  that  would  make  a  bill  become  effective 
earlier  than  90  days  after  the  end  of  the 
session  at  which  the  bill  is  passed,  without 
thereby  affecting  any  other  provision  of  the 
bill. 

Sec.  25.  An  act  passed  by  the  legislative 
assembly  becomes  effective  90  days  after  the 
end  of  the  session  at  which  the  act  Is  paseed, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  An  act 
regulating  taxation  or  exemption  may  not 
become  effective  earlier  than  90  days  after 
the  end  of  the  session  at  which  the  act  Is 
passed. 

SBC.  26.  (1)  The  legislative  assembly  may 
establish  by  law  a  Joint  committee,  consist- 
ing of  those  members  of  both  houses  as  the 
legislative  assembly  may  provide  by  law, 
which  may  exercise,  diu-ing  the  interim  be- 
tween sessions,  any  of  the  following  powers 
that  the  legislative  assembly  confers  upon  It 
by  law : 

(a)  Where  an  emergency  exists,  to  allocate 
to  any  State  agency,  out  of  any  emergency 
fund  that  may  be  appropriated  to  the  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  additional  fvmds 
beyond    the    amount    appropriated    to    the 
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agency  by  the  legislative  assembly,  or  funds 
to  carry  on  an  activity  required  by  law  for 
which  an  appropriation  was  not  made. 

(b)  Wbere  an  emergency  exists,  to  au- 
thorize any  State  agency  to  expend,  from 
funds  dedicated  ot  continuously  appropri- 
ated for  the  xises  and  purposes  of  the  agency, 
sums  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  budget 
of  the  agency  as  approved  In  accordance  with 
law. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  new  activity  coming 
into  existence  at  a  time  that  precludes  the 
possibility  of  submitting  a  budget  to  the 
leg^latlve  assembly  for  approval,  to  approve, 
or  revise  and  approve,  a  budget  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  new  activity. 

(d)  Where  an  emergency  exists,  to  revise  or 
amend  the  budget  of  any  State  agency  to  the 
extent  of  authorizing  transfers  between  ex- 
penditure classifications  within  the  budget 
of  the  agency. 

(2)  The  legislative  assembly  may  pre- 
scribe by  law  what  constitutes  an  emergency 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  "State  agency" 
means  any  elected  or  appointed  officer,  board, 
commission,  department.  Institution,  branch, 
or  other  agency  of  the  State  government. 

(4)  The  term  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee commences  at  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment of  a  regular  session  and  expires  at 
the  time  of  organization  of  the  next  follow- 
ing regular  session.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  committee  solely  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  as  a  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly. 

AHTICXE  V EXECirriVI 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  of  the  State 
is  vested  in  a  Governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  shall  be  30  years 
of  age  or  older,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  resident  of  this  State  for  at 
least  3  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  may  not  hold  any 
other  office,  position,  or  employment  for 
which  compensation  is  paid  directly  by  the 
State  or  any  other  government. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  is  the  only  state- 
wide elective  State  executive  officer.  Except 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  article,  the 
Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  State  at  a  regular  general  election.  The 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  Governor  is  elected.  If  two  or 
more  candidates  receive  an  equal  and  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislative  assembly  at  the  next  follow- 
ing regular  session  shall  immediately  by  a 
Joint  vote  elect  one  of  those  candidates 
Governor.  The  manner  of  transmitting  and 
publishing  returns  of  election  for  Governor 
and  the  manner  of  determining  contested 
elections  for  Governor  shall  be  provided  by 
law. 

Sic.  6.  Except  as  provided  In  section  6  of 
this  article,  the  Governor  shall  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  commencing  at  12  noon  on 
January  2  next  following  his  election. 

Sec.  6.  (l)(a)  If  a  Governor-elect,  by  rea- 
son of  temporary  inability,  fails  to  qualify, 
the  officer  next  in  line  of  succession  is  Gov- 
ernor until  the  Governor-elect  qualifies. 

(b)  If  a  Governor-elect,  by  reason  of  death 
or  other  permament  inability,  falls  to  qual- 
ify, the  retiring  Governor  continues  to  be 
Governor  until  a  new  Governor  is  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  State  at  a  special  election 
and  qualifies.  The  special  election  shall  be 
held  not  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  death  or-other  permanent  inability 
of  the  Governor-elect  occurs.  Provision  shall 
be  made  by  law  for  the  special  election  and 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  be  voted 
upon  for  new  Governor  at  that  election.  The 
new  Governor  elected  at  that  election  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
the  Governor-elect  was  elected. 

(2)  (a)  If  a  Governor  becomes  temporarily 
disabled,  the  officer  next  in  line  of  succession 
Is  Governor  imtil  the  disability  is  removed. 


(b)  If  a  Governor  dies,  resigns,  becomes 
permanently  disabled  or  is  removed  from 
office,  the  officer  next  in  line  of  succession 
is  Governor  vintil  commencement  of  the  term 
of  a  new  elected  Governor.  If  the  death, 
resignation,  permanent  disability  or  removal 
from  office  of  a  Governor  occurs  more  than 
30  days  before  the  regular  general  election 
next  following  commencement  of  his  term, 
a  new  elected  Governor  shall  be  elected  at 
that  election  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term,  if  any,  for  which  the  Governor  last 
elected  was  elected. 

(3)  The  line  of  succession  to  be  Governor 
is:  First,  the  president  ol  the  senate;  second, 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives; 
and  thereafter,  other  officers  In  order  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  manner  of  determining  dis- 
ability of  a  Governor  and  declaring  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Governor  by  reason  thereof 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  is  responsible  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws 

Sec.  9.  All  executive  offices,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  State  government, 
and  their  respective  functions,  powers,  and 
duties,  shall  be  allocated  by  law  among  not 
more  than  20  principal  departments,  so  as  to 
group  them  as  far  as  practicable  according 
to  major  purposes.  Qua^l-Judiclal  agencies 
and  temporary  agencies  may.  but  need  not, 
be  allocated  within  a  principal  department. 

Sec.  10.  (1)  The  Governor  shall  appoint 
the  heads  of  executive  departments,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  manner  of  appointment  and  the 
qualifications  of  other  executive  officers  shall 
be  provided  by  law;  but  the  term  of  an  office 
may  not  be  more  than  4  years, 

(3)  The  authority  that  appoints  an  execu- 
tive officer  may  remove  htm. 

(4)  If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  an  executive 
office,  appointment  to  which  Is  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  at  any  time 
other  than  during  a  session  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  the  Governor  may  fill  the  vacancy 
by  appointment.  The  term  of  that  appoint- 
ment shall  be  provided  by  law. 

(5)  A  classified  civil  service  system  and 
other  career  service  systems  may  be  provided 
by  law. 

Sec.  11.  A  vacancy  In  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  Governor  \intil  s  U.S.  Senator  is  next 
elected.  If  the  vacancy  occurs  more  than 
30  days  before  the  regular  general  election 
next  following  occurrence  of  the  vacancy, 
a  U.S.  Senator  shall  be  elected  at  that  regular 
general  election.  If  the  vacancy  occurs  30 
days  or  less  before  the  regular  general  elec- 
tion next  following  occxrrrence  of  the  va- 
cancy, a  U.S.  Senator  shall  be  elected  at 
the  regular  general  election  next  following 
that  regular  general  election. 

Sec.  12.  A  State  militia,  its  organization, 
maintenance  and  discipline  may  be  provided 
for  by  law.  The  Governor  Is  commander  In 
chief  of  the  State  mllltla  and  any  other 
military  forces  of  this  State.  Except  when 
they  are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  may  call  them  out  to 
execute  the  laws,  suppress  Insurrection,  re- 
pel Invasion  or  protect  the  public  health. 

Sec.  13.  The  Governor  shall,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session,  and  may,  at  other 
times,  give  to  the  legislative  assembly  In- 
formation concerning  the  condition  of  the 
State  and  recommend  measures  he  considers 
expedient. 

Sec.  14.  Subject  to  procedures  that  may 
be  provided  by  law,  the  Governor  may  grant 
pardons,  commutations  and  reprieves,  and 
may  suspend  or  remit  fines  and  forfeitures. 

ARTICLE    VI JUDICIARY 

Section  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  State 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  and  other  State 
courts  as  may  be  established  by  law,  which 
constitute  a  unified  Judicial  system.  The 
supreme  court  has  supervisory  authority  over 
all  other  courts  in  the  Judicial  system. 


Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court  consists  of 
seven  Judges,  who  shall  select  one  of  their 
number  to  serve  as  chief  Justice  for  a  term 
fixed  by  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  The  supreme  court  shall  make  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  Judicial  system.  Before 
any  rule  becomes  effective,  It  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislative  assembly  within  30 
days  after  commencement  of  a  session 
Unless  disapproved  by  the  legislative  assem- 
bly by  Joint  resolution,  a  rule  becomes  effec- 
tive 60  days  after  the  end  of  the  session  at 
which  It  was  submitted.  A  rule  may  be  en- 
acted, amended,  or  repealed  at  any  time  by 
law. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  The  supreme  court  has  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
this  constitution  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  other  cases  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

( 2 )  The  supreme  court  may.  In  its  discre- 
tion. Issue  original  writs  as  provided  by  law. 

( 3 )  All  other  courts  In  the  Judicial  system 
have  original  and  appellate  Jurisdiction  as 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  supreme  court  may  sit  en  banc 
or  in  departments  consisting  of  not  less  than 
four  Judges.  Other  courte  In  the  Judicial 
system  may  be  divided  into  geographical  dis- 
tricts by  law,  and  may  be  divided  Into  func- 
tional departments  and  Judicial  functions 
distributed  among  those  functional  depart- 
ments by  law  or  rule  not  inconsistent  with 
law. 

Sec  6.  The  Judiciary  shall  be  nonpartisan. 
A  Judge  of  any  court  In  the  Judicial  system 
who,  with  his  consent,  becomes  a  candidate 
for  any  elective  Federal  or  State  office  thereby 
forfeits  his  Judicial  office. 

Sec.  7.  Judges  of  all  courts  in  the  Judicial 
system,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
shall  be  persons  who  are  licensed  to  practice 
law. 

Sec.  8.  Judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  fill  all  vacancies  on  courts  In 
the  Judicial  system  as  they  occtxr.  At  the 
first  regular  general  election  that  occurs 
more  than  2  years  after  his  appointment, 
and  if  he  beconies  a  candidate  for  retention, 
a  ballot  shall  8(ubmlt  to  the  voters  of  the 
State    or    apprqfprlate    geographical    district 

the    question: '"Shall    Judge    (name 

Of  Judge)   be  retained  on  the (name 

of  court)  ?  At  the  regular  general  elec- 
tion every  6  years  thereafter,  and  so  long 
as  the  Judge  Is  eligible  and  becomes  a 
candidate  for  retention,  the  same  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  The  office 
of  a  Judge  who  falls  to  become  a  candidate 
for  retention  or  who  Is  rejected  by  the  voters 
at  a  regular  general  election,  becomes  vacant 
on  the  first  Judicial  day  in  January  next  fol- 
lowing that  election. 

Sec.  9.  (1)  A  Judge  may  not  continue  In 
office  after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  he  becomes  75  years  of  age.  A  lesser 
age  for  mandatory  retirement  may  be  fixed 
by  law,  but  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  a  Judge  becomes  70 
years  of  age. 

(2)  A  Judge  may  retire  voluntarily.  He 
may  be  retired,  as  provided  by  law,  for 
physical  or  mental  disability  or  any  other 
cause  that  renders  him  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  Judicial  functions. 

(3)  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  as- 
signment of  retired  Judges  by  "the  supreme 
court  to  temporary  actlv^^^-sew^ce  on  any 
court  in  the  Judicial  system.  A  retired 
Judge  so  assigned  shall  receive,  during  the 
period  of  his  service,  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  his  retirement  pay  so  that  his  com- 
bined retirement  pay  and  compensation  is 
equal  to  the  compensation  received  by  a 
Judge  regularly  serving  on  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  (1)  Provision  may  be  made  by 
law  for: 

(a)  Assignment  of  Judges  by  the  supreme 
court  to  teniporary  service  on  any  court,  or 
department  thereof,  In  the  Judicial  system; 
but  assignment  to  a  court  Inferior  to  that  on 
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which  a  Judge  regularly  serves  may  be  only 
with  his  consent. 

(b)  Appointment  of  lawyers  by  the  su- 
preme court  to  serve  temporarily  as  Judges 
of  any  court,  or  department  thereof,  in  the 
Judicial  system  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court. 

(2)  A  Judge,  while  serving  under  tempo- 
rary assignment  or  appointment,  has  all  the 
Judicial  p>ower8  and  duties  of  a  Judge  regu- 
larly serving  on  the  court,  or  department 
thereof,  to  which  he  Is  assigned  or  appointed. 

(3)  The  temporary  assignment  of  Judges 
to  the  supreme  court  does  not  authorize 
more  than  seven  Judges  of  that  court  to 
participate  in  the  decision  of  any  case. 

Sec.  11.  The  compensation  of  a  Judge 
shall  be  provided  by  law,  but  may  not  be 
diminished  without  his  consent  during  his 
term  of  office  except  by  general  law  appli- 
cable  to   all   salaried   State   officers. 

Sec  12.  A  State  law  commission  may  be 
established  in  a  manner  provided  by  law  to 
make  studies,  reports  and  recommendations 
to  the  legislative  assembly  on  law  and  Its 
administration,  to  the  Governor  on  Judicial 
selection  and  to  the  supreme  court  on  rules 
of  procedure,  and  to  perform  additional  ad- 
visory services  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  There  shall  be  a  right  to  trial  by 
Jury  In  all  actions  at  law.  Selection,  num- 
ber and  qualifications  of  Jurors.  Jurisdic- 
tional limits,  and  taxation  cf  costs  Ehall  be 
provided  by  law.  Three-fourths  of  a  Jury 
may  render  a  verdict  In  action  at  law.  No 
fact  found  by  a  Jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined In  any  court  unless  the  court 
affirmatively  finds  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  the  verdict. 

Sec.  14.  Grand  Juries  shall  be  consti- 
tuted and  shall  have  powers  and  duties  as 
provided  by  law. 

article   VII CO>rrROLLER 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  controller,  who 
shall  be  selected,  and  who  may  be  removed 
for  cause,  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  controller 
shall  be  fixed  by  law,  but  shall  be  not  less 
than  eight  years.  During  the  term  for  which 
he  Is  selected,  the  controller  is  ineligible 
to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to  any  other 
office. 

Sec.  3.  The  controller  shall  conduct  post- 
audits  of  all  executed  transactions  and 
accounts,  as  defined  by  law,  of  all  branches, 
departments,  offices  and  agencies  of  the 
State.  He  shall  report  to  the  Governor  and 
to  the  legislative  assembly  at  least  annually, 
and  at  other  times  as  the  legislative  assem- 
bly requires,  on  the  performance  of  State 
functions  involving  receipt,  disbursement 
and  application  of  public  funds  in  com- 
pliance with  applicable  standards  of  financial 
accuracy,  administration  and  law.  He  shall 
make  additional  investigations  and  reports 
as  required  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
perform  other  functions  as  provided  by  law. 
He  may  not  be  given  responsibility  for  per- 
formance of  any  executive  function. 

Sec.  4.  Deputies  and  other  personnel  to 
assist  the  controller  In  performance  of  his 
functions  may  be  provided  by  law.  The 
controller  shall  designate  a  deputy  to  act  as 
controller  In  case  of  his  absence  or  Incapacity 
or  vacancy  In  the  office.  The  controller  shall 
administer  his  office  and  its  functions,  per- 
sonnel and  budget  Independently  of  the 
executive  branch. 

ARTICLE  Vnl — LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

SECTION  1.  The  legislative  assembly  shall 
provide  by  law  a  method  whereby  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  any  county  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion, may  adopt,  amend,  revise  or  repeal  a 
county  charter.  A  county  charter  may  pro- 
vide for  exercise  by  the  county  of  authority 
over  matters  of  county  concern.  Local  im- 
provements may  be  financed  only  by  taxes, 
assessments  or  charges  Imposed  on  benefited 
property,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  charter.     A  county  charter  shall  prescribe 


the  organization  of  the  coimty  government 
and  shall  provide  directly,  ex  by  its  author- 
ity, for  the  nmmber,  selection,  qualifications, 
tenure,  compensation,  powers  and  duties  of 
those  officers  the  county  considers  necessary. 
Those  officers  shall  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  duties,  as  distributed  by  the  county 
charter  or  by  its  authority,  that  are  granted 
to  or  imposed  upon  any  county  officer  by  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  this  State.  The  in- 
itiative and  referendum  powers  reserved  to 
the  people  by  the  constitution  are  further 
reserved  to  the  qualified  voters  of  each 
county  as  to  the  adoption,  amendment,  revi- 
sion or  repeal  of  a  county  charter  and  as  to 
county  legislation  of  each  county  that  has 
adopted  a  charter. 

S«!C.  2.  The  voters  of  every  city  are  granted 
power  to  enact  and  amend  their  city  charter, 
subject  to  the  constitution  and  criminal 
laws  of  this  State;  and  the  legislative  assem- 
bly may  not  enact,  amend  or  rep>eal  any 
charter  or  act  of  incorporation  for  any  city. 

Sec  3.  Provision  may  be  made  by  general 
law  for  a  system  of  municipal  courts  for 
cities.  Including  the  manner  of  selection, 
qualifications,  tenure,  powers  and  duties  of 
officers  of  municipal  courts  who  exercise 
Judicial  functions. 

Sec  4.  Provision  may  be  made  by  general 
law  for  the  creation  of  metropolitan  districts 
by  the  voters  of  cities  and  areas  adjacent 
thereto.  Metropolitan  districts  shall  exercise 
functions  as  may  be  provided  by  general  law. 

Sec  6.  People's  utility  districts  may  be 
created  of  territory,  contiguous  cr  otherwise, 
within  one  or  more  counties,  and  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  Incorporated  municipali- 
ties with  or  ^jithout  unincorporated  ter- 
ritory, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water 
for  domestic  and  municipal  purposes;  for 
the  development  of  water  power  or  electric 
energy  or  both;  and  for  the  sale,  distribution 
or  other  disposition  of  water,  water  power 
and  electric  energy  within  or  without  the 
territory  of  the  district.  The  legislative  as- 
sembly shall,  and  the  people  by  the  Initiative 
may.  enact  laws  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general 
law  for  methods  and  procedures  of  altering 
the  boundaries  of,  merging,  consolidating 
and  dissolving  counties,  cities  and  public 
corporations. 

Sec.  7.  A  county,  city  or  public  corpora- 
tion may  not  raise  money  for  or  loan  its 
credit  to  any  Joint  stock  company,  corpora- 
tion or  association,  except  as  provided  by 
general  law. 

Sec.  8.  Officers  of  counties,  cities  and  pub- 
lic corporations  shall  be  selected  in  a  manner 
provided  by  law;  but  the  manner  of  selec- 
tion of  county  or  city  officers  may  be  provided 
otherwise  In  county  or  city  charters. 

ARTICLE    n — PUBLIC    OFTICERS 

Section  1.  Except  for  members  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly,  the  Governor  and  Judges 
of  courts  m  the  Judicial  system: 

( 1 )  The  term  of  a  public  officer  elected 
at  a  regular  general  election  shall  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  In  January  next  follow- 
ing his  election. 

(2)  A  public  officer  shall  hold  his  office  un- 
til his  successor  Is  selected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  Each  person  selected  to  any  office 
under  this  constitution,  before  assuming  the 
office,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State. 

Sec  3.  A  public  officer  may  not  be  Im- 
peached. A  public  officer  may  be  tried  for 
corruption,  malfeasance  or  delinquency  In 
office  In  the  same  manner  as  criminal  of- 
fenses and  is  punishable,  upon  conviction, 
by  removal  from  office  and  additional  pun- 
ishment as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4  A  public  officer  who  Is  subject  to 
cloction  or  retention  by  vote  of  the  people 
also  Is  subject  to  recall  by  the  voters  of  the 
State  or  part  thereof  wherein  he  Is  subject  to 
election  or  retention.    A  recall  election  may 


be  demanded  only  by  a  petition  signed  by  a 
number  of  qualified  voters  of  the  State  or 
p.T-rt  thereof  as  required  by  law,  but  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  those  qualified  vot- 
ers may  be  so  required.  If  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  In  the  recall  election  are  in 
favor  of  recall,  the  officer  la  recalled  and  his 
office  is  vacant.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  procedures  for  recall  shall  be 
provided  by  law. 

ARTICLE  X — TAXATION  AND  FINANCE 

Section  1.  A  tax  may  not  be  levied  except 
in  pursuance  of  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislative  assembly  shab,  and 
the  people  by  the  Initiative  may.  provide  by 
law  uniform  rules  of  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion. All  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
under  general  laws  operating  uniformly 
throughout  the  State.  A  tax  shall  be  uni- 
form on  the  same  class  of  subjects  within 
the  area  in  which  the  tax  Is  levied. 

Sec.  3.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  that 
the  ad  valorem  taxes  levied  by  any  taxing 
unit.  In  which  is  located  all  or  part  of  an 
area  included  in  a  redevelopment  or  urban 
renewal  project,  may  be  divided  so  that  the 
taxes  levied  against  any  increase  In  the  true 
cash  value,  as  defined  by  law,  of  property 
in  the  area  after  the  effective  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  redevelopment  or  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  the  area,  are  used  to  pay 
any  indebtedness  incurred  for  the  redevelop- 
ment or  urban  renewal  project.  Laws  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  enacted. 

Sic.  4.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  pro- 
vide for  raising  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  State  torptcth^ fiscal  year 
and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt. 
If  any.  When  the  expenses  of  the  State  ex- 
ceed the  Income,  the  legislative  assembly 
shall  provide  for  levying  a  tax,  for  the  next 
following  fiscal  year,  sufficient,  with  other 
sources  of  income,  to  pay  the  deficiency,  as 
well  as  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  next 
following  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  5.  Money  may  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  State  treastiry  except  in  pursuance 
of  appropriations  made  by  law. 

Sec  8.  (1)  A  general  obligation  debt  of 
the  State  may  not  be  Incurred  unless  au- 
thorized or  required  by  law  enacted  or  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
State  voting  at  a  statewide  election.  How- 
ever, an  obligation  of  the  State,  other  than 
bonded  indebtedness,  may  be  incurred  by 
specific  law,  but  without  the  necessity  of 
enactment  or  approval  by  the  voters,  to  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  with  re- 
spect to  a  project  in  which  the  State  or  any 
agency  thereof  and  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  are  cooperating  parties. 

(2)  The  authorization  under  the  former 
Oregon  constitution  for  the  Incurring  of 
State  indebtedness  for  building  and  main- 
taining permanent  roads,  farm  and  home 
loans  to  veterans,  forest  rehabilitation  and 
reforestation  and  buildings  and  other  proj- 
ects and  structures  for  higher  education  is 
continued  in  effect  under  this  constitution. 
Laws  now  in  existence  or  hereafter  enacted 
that  implement  that  authorization  are  effec- 
tive without  the  necessity  of  enactment  or 
approval  by  the  voters. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  may  not  assume  a  debt 
of  any  county,  city,  or  public  corporation. 

Sec  8.  A  county  may  not  incur  any  debt 
or  liability  that  singly  or  In  the  aggregate 
with  previous  debts  or  liabilities  exceeds 
$5,000.  However,  a  county  may  incur  bonded 
Indebtedness  in  excess  of  $5,000  to  carry  out 
purposes  authorized  or  required  by  law,  but 
not  In  excess  of  limits  fixed  by  law. 

Sec  9.  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (3)  of  this  section,  a  taxing  unit, 
whether  it  is  the  State,  any  county,  munici- 
pality, district  or  other  body  having  the 
power  to  levy  a  tax.  may  not  exerolae  that 
power  in  any  year  to  raise  an  amount  of 
revenue  greater  than  its  tax  base  as  defined 
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In  subsection  (2)  of  this  section.  The  por- 
tion of  any  tax  levied  in  excess  of  any  limita- 
tion imposed  by  this  section  is  void. 

(2)  The  tax  baae  of  each  taxing  unit  in  a 
given  year  is  either: 

(a)  An  amount  obtained  by  adding  6  per- 
cent to  the  total  amount  of  tax  lawfully 
levied  by  the  taxing  unit,  except  portions 
thereof  described  in  subsection  (3)  of  this 
section,  in  any  one  of  the  last  3  years  in 
which  a  tax  was  so  levied;  or 
'  (b)  An  amount  approved  as  a  new  tax 
base  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  tax- 
ing unit  voting  on  the  question  submitted 
to  them  in  a  form  specifying  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  amount  of  the  tax  base  in  effect 
and  the  amount  of  the  new  tax  base  sub- 
mitted for  approval.  If  approved,  the  new 
tax  base  applies  first  to  the  levy  for  the  fiscal 
year  next  following  its  approval. 

(3)  The  limitation  imposed  l)y  subsection 
( 1 )  of  this  section  does  not  apply  to  the  por- 
tion of  any  tax  levied  which  Is:  * 

(a)  For  the  payment  of  bonded  indebted- 
ness or  interest  thereon. 

(b)  Specifically  voted  outside  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  taxing 
unit  voting  on  the  question. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  the  following  special 
limitations  apply  during  the  periods  indi- 
cated: 

(a)  During  the  fiscal  year  next  following 
the  creation  of  a  new  taxing  unit  which  in- 
cludes property  previously  included  in  a  simi- 
lar taxing  unit,  the  new  taxing  unit  and  the 
old  taxing  unit  may  not  levy  a  tax  on  the 
property  received  or  retained  to  raise  an 
anxount  of  revenue  greater  than  an  amount 
obtained  by  adding  6  percent  to  the  total 
amoimt  of  tax  lawfully  levied  by  the  old 
taxing  unit  on  the  property  received  and 
retained,  except  portions  of  that  total 
amount  described  in  subsection  (3)  of  this 
section,  in  any  one  of  the  last  3  years  in 
which  a  tax  was  so  levied. 

(b)  During  the  fiscal  year  next  following 
the  annexation  of  territory  to  an  existing 
taxing  unit,  the  tax  base 'of  the  annexing 
unit  established  under 'subsection  (2)  of 
this  section  is  increased  by  an  amount  ob- 
tained by  adding  6  percent  to  the  amount 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  equalized  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in 
the  annexed  territory  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
annexation  by  the  mlllage  rate  within  the 
tax  base  of  the  annexing  unit  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  annexation. 

(5)  The  legislative  assembly  may  provide 
by  law  for  the  time  and  manner  of  calling 
and  holding  elections  referred  to  in  this 
section.  However,  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a  new  tax  base  by  a  taxing  unit  other 
than  the  State  shall  be  submitted  at  a  state- 
wide regular  general  election  or  a  general 
primary  election. 

ABTICU    XI— GOVEBNMENTAI.    ACTIVITIES 

Section  1.  The  capital  of  the  State  is  Salem 
in  Marion  County. 

Sec.  2.  (1)  The  legislative  assembly  shall 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  and  general  system  of  common 
schools. 

(2)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for 
the  administration  of  State  school  lands 
and  a  common  school  fund  and  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  from  that  fund  for 
school  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  The  rights,  title  and  interest  in  and 
to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  off- 
shore lands,  now  or  hereafter  owned  by  the 
State,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  in  per- 
petuity; but  the  State,  by  law,  may  grant 
leases,  easements  and  licenses  with  respect 
thereto  for  purposes  not  inconsistent  with 
the  public  use  and  enjoyment  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  rights,  tiUe  and  interest  in 
and  to  all  water  for  the  development  of 
waterpower  and  in  and  to  the  waterpower 
sites,  now  or  hereafter  owned  by  the  State, 


shall  be  held  by  the  State  in  perpetuity;  but 
the  State,  by  law,  may  grant  leasae.  easements 
and  licenses  with  respect  thereto  for  pur- 
poses not  inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  may: 

(1)  Control  and  develop  the  waterpower 
within  the  State. 

(2)  Lease  water  and  waterpower  sites  for 
the  development  of  waterpower. 

(3)  Control,  use,  transmit,  distribute,  sell, 
and  dispose  of  electric  energy  produced  by 
any  method. 

(4)  Separately  or  Jointly  or  la  cooperation 
with  any  political  subdivision  or  public 
corporation  in  this  State  or  with  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  develop  any 
waterpower  within  the  State,  and  acquire, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  facilities 
for  the  production  of  electric  energy  by  any 
method  and  transmission  and  distribution 
lines. 

(5)  Separately  or  Jointly  or  In  cooperation 
with  any  political  subdivision  or  public  cor- 
poration in  this  State,  with  any  other  State, 
agency  thereof  or  political  subdivision  or 
public  corporation  therein  or  with  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  develop  any 
waterpower  In  any  Interstate  stream,  and 
acquire,  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  fa- 
cilities for  the  production  of  electric  energy 
by  that  waterpower  and  transmission  and 
distribution  lines. 

(6)  Contract  with  any  political  subdivision 
or  public  corporation  in  this  State,  with  any 
other  State,  agency  thereof  or  political  sub- 
division or  public  corporation  therein  or  with 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  for 
the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  water,  water- 
pKJwer,  or  electric  energy  produced  by  any 
method  for  use,  transmission,  distribution, 
sale,  or  disposition  thereof. 

(7)  Fix  rates  and  charges  for  the  use  of 
water  in  the  development  of  waterpower  and 
for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  waterpower  and 
electric  energy  produced  by  any  method. 

(8)  Incur  indebtedness  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  li/j  percent  of  the  true  cash 
value  of  all  the  property  in  the  State  taxed 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  notwithstanding  any  other 
limitation  on  State  indebtedness  in  this 
constitution. 

(9)  Do  any  and  all  things  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  6.  Provision  for  bringing  suit  or  ac- 
tion against  the  State  may  be  made  only  by 
general  law.  Provision  for  making  compen- 
sation to  persons  claiming  damages  against 
the  State  may  not  be  made  by  special  law. 

Sec.  7.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under 
general  laws,  but  may  not  be  created  by 
the  legislative  assembly  by  special  laws. 

Sec.  8.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for 
the  State,  any  agency  thereof  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  public  corporation  therein  to 
exercise  any  of  Its  functions  and  participate 
in  the  financing  thereof  Jointly  or  in  co- 
operation with: 

(1)  Any  other  agency  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  public  corporation 
in  the  State; 

(2)  Any  other  State,  agency  thereof,  or 
political  subdivision  or  public  corporation 
therein; 

(3)  The  United  States  or  any  agency,  ter- 
ritory, possession,  or  governmental  unit 
thereof;  or 

(4)  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  any  foreign 
power  or  agency  or  governmental  unit 
thereof. 

Sec.  9.  Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  are  pro- 
hibited, and  the  legislative  assembly  shall 
prevent  them  by  criminal  laws. 

Sec.  10.  The  proceeds  from  any  tax  levied 
on,  with  resp>ect  to  or  measured  by  the  stor- 
age, withdrawal,  use.  tale,  distribution,  im- 


portation or  receipt  of  motor  vehicle  fuel 
or  any  other  product  used  for  the  propulsion 
of  motor  vehicles,  and  the  proceeds  from  any 
tax  or  excise  levied  on  the  ownership,  opera- 
tlon  or  use  of  motor  vehicles  shall,  after 
providing  for  the  cost  of  administration  and 
any  refunds  or  credits  authorized  by  law, 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  construction! 
reconstruction,  improvement,  repair,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  use  and  policing  of  public 
highways,  roads  and  streets  within  the  State 
or  otherwise  directly  in  aid  of  highway  traffic, 
including  the  retirement  of  bonds  for  the 
payment  of  which  those  revenues  have  been 
pledged,  and  also  may  be  used  for  the  acqui- 
sition, development,  maintenance,  care  and 
use  of  parks,  recreational,  scenic  or  other 
historic  places  and  for  the  publicizing  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  uses  and  things. 

ARTICLE    Xn AMENDMENT    AND    REVISION 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  or  revision  of 
the  constitution  may  be  proposed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  only  as  provided  In  this 
article  or  article  III  of  thlfi  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislative  assembly,  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  each  house  by  a 
vote  of  yeas  and  nays,  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  or  revision  of  all  or  part  of  the 
constitution.  An  amendment  or  revision  so 
proposed  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  approval  or  rejection  at  the  next  fol- 
lowing general  primary  election,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislative  assem- 
bly. 

Sec.  3.  A  convention  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  or  revision  of  all  or  part  of  the 
constitution.  A  convention  may  be  called 
only  by  a  law  proposed  by  an  Initiative  peti- 
tion and  enacted  by  the  people  or  an  act  of 
the  legislative  assembly  on  which  a  refer- 
endum Is  ordered  by  the  legislative  assembly 
and  which  is  approved  by  the  people.  A 
convention  shall  be  conducted  and  any 
amendment  or  revision  proposed  thereby 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
approval  or  rejection  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  law  by  which  the  convention  is  called, 
or,  if  not  Inconsistent  with  that  law,  by  other 
law. 

Sec.  4.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
proposed  by  the  legislative  assembly  or  a 
convention  shall  embrace  .one  subject  only 
and  matters  properly  connected  therewith. 
A  proposed  revision  may  embrace  more  than 
one  subject,  but  shall  be  voted  upon  as  a 
whole. 

Sec.  5.  An  amendment  to  or  revision  of  the 
constitution  proposed  by  the  legislative  as- 
sembly or  a  convention  and  submitted  to 
the  people  becomes  effective  30  days  after  the 
day  on  which  It  is  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  thereon. 

Sec.  6.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
proposed  by  an  initiative  petition,  the 
legislative  assembly  or  a  convention  may  be 
submitted  to  the  people  In  the  form  of 
alternative  provisions  so  that  one  provision 
will  become  effective  If  a  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution proposed  by  the  legislative  as- 
sembly or  a  convention  Is  approved  by  the 
people  and  the  other  provision  will  become 
effective  if  the  proposed  revision  Is  rejected 
by  the  people.  A  proposed  amendment  sub- 
mitted In  the  form  of  alternative  provisions 
shall  be  voted  upon  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  7.  If  two  or  more  conflicting  amend- 
ments to  or  revisions  of  the  constitution  are 
enacted  or  approved  by  the  people  at  the 
same  election,  the  amendment  or  revision 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  affirmative 
votes  shall  prevail  to  the  extent  of  the 
conflict. 

article    XIII TRANSITIONAL 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to 
Insure  an  orderly  transition  from  the  former 
Oregon  constitution  to  this  constitution. 
When  that  purpose  Is  accomplished  and  all 
provisions  of  this  article  cease  to  have  any 
continuing  effect,  the  legislative  assembly, 
by  law,  shall  so  declare  and  thereafter  this 
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article  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
this  constitution. 

Sec  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
article,  this  constitution  shall  first  become 
applicable  on  July  1.  1965,  and  the  former 
Oregon  constitution  shall  continue  to  be  ap- 
plicable until  that  date.  However,  amend- 
ments to  or  revisions  of  this  constitution 
may  be  proposed  pursuant  to  this  constltu- 
fon  before  that  date,  and  laws  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution  or  to  in- 
sure an  orderly  transition  from  the  former 
Oregon  constitution  to  this  constitution  may 
be  enacted  before  that  date  to  take  effect 
before,  on,  or  after  that  date. 

Sec.  3.  Eiccept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  constitution,  a  person  holding  any  elec- 
tive or  appointive  public  office  shall  continue 
to  hold  that  office  and  exercise  the  functions 
of  that  office  until  that  office  is  abolished 
or  altered  or  his  successor  is  selected  and 
qualified  In  accordance  with  this  constitu- 
tion or  laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  Not  withstanding  section  8,  ar- 
ticle VI  of  this  constitution,  a  Judge  of  any 
court  in  the  Judicial  system  serving  on  the 
date  this  constitution  first  becomes  appli- 
cable is  subject  to  retention  or  rejection  by 
the  voters  under  that  section  at  the  regular 
general  election  next  preceding  the  expira- 
tion" of  the  term  he  is  serving  on  that  date. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  article  IV  of  this 
constitution,  the  legislative  apportionment  in 
existence  on  the  date  this  constitution  first 
becomes  applicable  shall  continue  to  be  ap- 
plicable until  an  apportionment  based  upon 
the  final  population  figrires  for  the  State 
and  subdivisions  thereof  resulting  from  the 
next  statewide  Federal  census  becomes  ef- 
fective and  applicable. 

ARTICLE    Xrv — STATUTOBT    PROVISIONS 

Section  1.  Sections  2  to  28,  inclusive,  of 
this  article  have  the  same  effect  as  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  or  by  the 
people  as  of  the  date  this  constitution  first 
becomes  applicable,  and  thereafter  are  stat- 
utes. Those  sections,  without  change  in 
sense,  meaning,  effect  or  substance,  shall  be 
complied  in  Oregon  revised  statutes.  When 
those  sections  are  so  compiled,  this  article 
Shall  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this 
constitution. 

Sec  2.  All  laws  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Oregon  of  1965 
shall  continue  in  force  until  they  expire 
by  their  own  limitation  or  are  changed, 
amended,  or  repealed. 

Sic.  3.  All  existing  writs,  actions,  suits, 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal  liabilities, 
prosecutions,  Judgments,  sentences,  orders, 
decrees,  appeals,  causes  of  action,  contracts, 
claims,  demands,  titles  and  rights  shall 
continue  imaffected  except  as  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  of  1965. 

Sec  4.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  In  the 
circuit  court  10  members  of  the  Jury  may 
render  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  save 
and  except  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  first  degree 
murder,  which  shall  be  found  only  by  a 
unanimous  verdict,  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec  5.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  private 
property  for  public  use.  the  use  of  all  roads, 
ways  and  waterways  necessary  to  promote 
the  transportation  of  the  raw  products  of 
mine  or  farm  or  forest  or  water  for  benefl- 
clal  use  or  drainage  Is  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment and  welfare  of  the  State  and  is 
declared  a  public  use. 

Sec  6.  The  penalty  for  murder  in  the  flrst 
degree  shall  be  death,  except  when  the  trial 
Jury  shall  in  its  verdict  recommend  life  im- 
prisonment, in  which  case  the  penalty  shall 
be  life  imprisonment. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  shall  have  power  to 
license  private  clubs,  fraternal  organizations, 
veterans'  organizations,  railroad  corpora- 
tions operating  interstate  trains  and  com- 
mercial establishments  where  food  Is  cooked 
and  served,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  alco- 


holic liquor  by  the  Individual  glass  at  retail, 
for  consumption  on  the  premises.  Including 
mixed  drinks  and  cocktails,  compounded  or 
mixed  on  the  premises  only.  The  legislative 
assembly  shall  provide  in  such  detail  as  it 
shall  deem  advisable  for  carrying  out  and 
administering  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
carry  out  the  original  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  Oregon  Liquor  Control  Act.  including 
the  promotion  of  temperance  in  the  use  and 
consumption  of  lighter  beverages  and  aid  In 
the  establishment  of  Oregon  Industry.  This 
power  is  subject  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  right  of  a  local  option  election 
exists  in  the  counties  and  in  any  incor- 
porated city  or  town  containing  a  population 
of  at  least  500.  The  legislative  assembly 
shall  prescribe  a  means  and  a  procedure  by 
which  the  voters  of  any  county  or  incor- 
porated city  or  town  as  limited  above  in  any 
county,  may  through  a  local  option  election 
determine  whether  to  prohibit  or  permit 
such  power,  and  such  procedure  shall  specif- 
ically include  that  whenever  15  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  of  any  county  in  the 
State  or  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town  as 
limited  above.  In  any  county  In  the  State, 
shall  file  a  petition  requesting  an  election  in 
this  matter,  the  question  shall  be  voted  upon 
at  the  next  regular  November  biennial  elec- 
tion, provided  said  petition  is  filed  not  less 
than  60  days  before  the  day  of  election. 

(2)  Legislation  relating  to  this  matter 
shall  operate  uniformly  throughout  the  State 
and  all  individuals  shall  be  treated  equally; 
and  all  provisions  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes. 

Sec.  8.  No  idiot  or  mentally  diseased  i>er- 
son  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an 
elector;  and  the  privilege  of  an  elector,  upon 
conviction  of  any  crime  which  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  shall 
be  forfeited,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  per- 
son shfill  be  deemed  to  have  gsdned  or  lost  a 
residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  ab- 
sence while  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  State;  nor  while  en- 
gaged In  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  this 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  high 
seas;  nor  while  a  student  of  any  seminary 
of  learmng;  nor  while  kept  at  any  alms- 
house or  other  asyltun  at  public  expense;  nor 
while   confined  in  any  public  prison. 

Sec.  10.  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  or  of 
their  allies  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired 
a  residence  in  the  State  in  consequence  of 
having  been  stationed  within  the  same;  nor 
shall  any  such  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

Sec.  11.  Every  person  shall  be  disqualified 
from  holding  office,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  may  have  been  elected,  who  shall 
have  given  or  offered  a  bribe,  threat,  or  re- 
ward to  procure  his  election. 

Sec.  12.  In  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  electors  shall  be  free 
from  arrest  in  going  to  elections,  during  their 
attendance  there  and  In  returning  from  the 
same;  and  no  elector  shall  be  obliged  to  do 
duty  in  the  mllltla  on  any  day  of  election, 
except  In  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

Sec.  13.  Incorporated  cities  and  towns  shall 
hold  their  nominating  and  regular  elections 
for  their  several  elective  officers  at  the  same 
time  that  the  primary  and  general  biennial 
elections  for  State  and  county  officers  are 
held,  and  the  election  precincts  and  officers 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  elections  held  at  the 
same  time. 

Sec.  14.  ( 1 )  A  public  officer  who  is  subject 
to  election  or  retention  by  vote  of  the  people 
also  is  subject  to  recall  by  the  voters  of  the 
State  or  part  thereof  wherein  he  is  subject  to 
election  or  retention. 

{2\  A  recall  election  may  be  demanded 
only  by   a  petition  signed  by  a  number  of 


qualified  voters  of  the  State  or  part  thereof 
as  otherwise  required  by  law.  but  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  those  qualified  voters  may 
be  so  required.  The  petition  shall  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  the  demand.  The  petition 
shall  be  filed  with  the  officer  with  whom  a 
petition  for  nomination  for  the  office  held  by 
the  officer  whose  recall  is  demanded  is  filed. 

(3)  A  recall  petition  shall  not  be  circu- 
lated against  any  officer  tmtil  he  has  actually 
held  his  office  6  months,  except  that  it  may 
be  filed  against  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly  at  any  time  after  5  days  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  after  his  elec- 
tion. After  one  recall  petition  and  election, 
no  fxirther  petition  may  be  filed  against  the 
same  officer  during  the  term  for  which  he  is 
elected  or  retained  unless  the  further  peti- 
tioners flrst  pay  into  the  public  treasury 
from  which  the  flrst  recall  election  ex- 
penses were  paid,  the  whole  amount  of  those 
expenses. 

(4)  If  the  officer  whose  recall  is  demanded 
offers  his  resignation,  it  shall  be  accepted  and 
take  effect  on  the  day  it  is  offered,  and  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  immediately  as  pro- 
vided by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  that 
office  arising  from  any  other  cause.  If  that 
officer  does  not  resign  within  8  days  after 
the  recall  petition  is  filed,  the  officer  with 
whom  the  petition  Is  filed  shall  order  a  spe- 
cial election  to  be  held  within  20  days  In  the 
State  or  part  thereof  to  determine  whether 
the  voters  will  recall  the  officer  whose  recall 
is  demanded. 

(5)  On  the  sample  ballot  for  the  recall 
election  there  shall  be  printed.  In  not  more 
than  200  words,  the  reasons  for  demanding 
the  recall  of  the  officer  as  set  forth  In  the  re- 
call petition,  and,  in  not  more  than  200 
words,  that  officer's  Justification  of  his  course 
in  his  office. 

(6)  The  officer  whose  recall  Is  demanded 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  until  the  result  of  the  recall  election  is 
officially  declared.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  election  are  in  favor  of  recall,  the 
officer  is  recalled,  and  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  immediately  as  provided  by  law  for 
filling  a  vacancy  in  that  office  arising  from 
any  other  cause. 

Sec.  15.  No  act  shall  ever  be  revised  or 
amended  by  a  mere  reference  to  its  title,  but 
the  act  revised  or  section  amended  shall  be 
set  forth  and  published  at  full  length. 

Sec.  16.  All  commissions  shall  issue  in  the 
name  of  the  State;  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Governor,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  State 
and  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  17.  The  supreme  court,  circuit  courts, 
and  county  courts  shall  be  covirts  of  record. 

Sec.  18.  All  Judicial  power,  authority,  and 
Jurisdiction  not  vested  by  the  Oregon  con- 
stitution, or  by  laws  consistent  therewith, 
exclusively  in  some  other  court  shall  belong 
to  the  circuit  cotirts. 

Sec.  19.  The  county  clerk  shall  keep  all  the 
public  records,  books,  and  papers  of  the 
county,  record  conveyances  and  perform  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  the  circuit  and  county 
courts. 

Sec.  20.  The  stockholders  of  all  corpora- 
tions and  Joint  stock  companies  shall  be 
liable  for  the  indebtedness  of  said  corp>ora- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  subscribed 
and  unpaid  and  no  more,  excepting  that  the 
stockholders  of  corporations  or  Joint  stock 
companies  conducting  the  business  of  bank- 
ing shall  be  individually  liable  equally  and 
ratably  and  not  one  for  another,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  depositors  of  said  bank,  to  the 
amount  of  their  stock,  at  the  par  value 
thereof,  in  addition  to  the  par  value  of  such 
shares,  unless  such  banking  corpcx-ation 
shall  have  provided  secxirity  through  mem- 
bership In  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  other  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of 
the  depositors  of  said  bank  equivalent  in 
amount  to  such  double  liability  of  said 
stockholders. 
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Sbc.  21.  The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to 
or  be  interested  In  the  stock  of  any  com- 
pany, association  or  corporation,  but,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  may  hold  and  dispose  of  stock. 
Including  stock  already  received,  that  Is 
donated  or  bequeathed. 

Ssc.  22.  The  legislative  assembly  may 
lend  the  credit  of  the  State  and  In  any  man- 
ner create  any  debts  or  liabilities  to  build 
and  maintain  permanent  roads,  but  which 
shall  not  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  with 
previous  debts  or  liabilities  incurred  for  that 
purpose  exceed  1  percent  of  the  true  cash 
value  of  all  the  property  of  the  State  taxed 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

Sic.  33.  No  county,  city,  town  or  other 
municipal  corporation,  by  vote  of  its  citizens 
or  otherwise,  shall  become  a  stockholder  in 
any  Joint  company,  corporation  or  associa- 
tion whatever. 

Sk3.  34.  People's  utiUty  districts  shall  be 
managed  by  boards  of  directors,  consisting  of 
five  members,  who  shall  be  residents  of  such 
districts.     Such  districts  shall  have  power: 

(1)  to  call  and  hold  elections  within  their 
respective  districts. 

(2)  To  levy  taxes  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  s\ich  districts. 

(5)  To  Issue,  sell  and  assiune  evidences 
of  indebtedness. 

(4)  To  enter  Into  contracts. 

(6)  To  exsrelae  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main. ^ 

(0)  To  acquire  and  hold  real  and  other 
property  necessary  or  Incident  to  the  busi- 
ness of  such  districts. 

(7)  To  acquire,  develop  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  a  supply  of  water,  water  power,  and 
electric  energy. 

Sxc.  26.  (1)  The  credit  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon may  be  loaned  and  indebtedness  incurred 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  the 
true  cash  value  of  all  the  property  in  the 
State,  for  the  piupoee  of  creating  a  fund  to 
be  advanced  for  the  acquisition  of  farms  and 
homes  for  the  benefit  of  male  and  female 
residents  of  the  State  of  Oregon  who  served 
m  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  90  A&jk  after 
mobilisation  therefor,  and  before  the  end  of 
actual  hostilities  with  any  of  the  Axis  Powers 
or  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  90  days  be- 
tween June  28,  1960,  and  January  31,  1955, 
and  who  are  honorably  discharged  from  such 
service,  which  fimd  shall  be  known  as  the 
Oregon  War  Veterans'  Fund.  SecTired  repay- 
ment thereof  shall  be  and  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  advancement  of  money  from  such 
fund. 

(2)  Bonds  of  the  State  of  Oregon  contain- 
ing a  direct  promise  on  behatf  of  the  State 
to  pay  the  face  value  thereof,  with  the  in- 
terest therein  provided  for,  may  be  Issued 
to  an  amount  authorized  by  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
said  Oregon  War  Veterans'  Fund.  Said  bonds 
shall  be  a  direct  obligation  of  the  State  and 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  shall  run  for  such 
periods  of  time  and  bear  such  rates  of  in- 
terest as  provided  by  statute. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
money  from  said  fund  except  the  following: 

(a)  Any  person  who  resides  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  at  the  time  of  applying  for  a 
loan  from  said  fund,  who  served  honorably 
in  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
90  days  between  September  15,  1940.  and 
December  31.  1946.  who  was  either  at  the 
time  of  his  enlistment.  Induction,  warrant 
or  CfHn mission  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  who  has  been  a  bona  flde  resident 
of  the  State  at  Oregon  for  at  least  2  years 
between  the  date  of  Ills  separation  from 
^aforementioned  sMrlce  and  December  31. 
1950,  and  who  has  been  honorably  separated 
or  discharged  from  said  service,  or  who  has 
been  f  urloughed  to  a  reserve.  No  loans  shall 
be  made  to  persons  Justllled  under  this  para- 
graph after  January  81,  1980. 


(b)  Any  person  who  resides  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  at  the  time  of  applsring  for  a 
loan  from  said  fund,  who  served  honorably 
in  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
90  days  between  June  25,  1950,  and  January 
31,  1955,  who  was  either  at  the  time  of  his 
enlistment,  induction,  warrant  or  commis- 
sion a  resident  of  the  State  of  Oregon  or 
who  has  been  a  bona  flde  resident  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  at  least  2  years  between 
the  date  of  his  separation  from  aforemen- 
tioned service  and  December  81.  1960,  and 
who  has  been  honorably  separated  or  dis- 
charged from  said  service,  or  who  has  been 
furloughed  to  a  reserve.  No  loans  shall  be 
made  to  persons  quallfled  under  this  para- 
graph after  January  31,  1988. 

(4)  There  shall  be  levied  each  year,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  taxes  are  levied,  a  tax  upon  all  property 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  not  exempt  from 
taxation,  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  each 
dollar  valuation,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  of  the  bonds  au- 
thorized to  be  Issued  by  this  section.  S^d 
tax  levy  hereby  authorized  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  all  other  taxes  which  may  be  levied 
according  to  law. 

(5)  Refunding  bonds  may  be  Issued  and 
sold  to  refund  any  bonds  issued  under  au- 
thority of  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
section.  There  may  be  Issued  and  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  bonds  aggregating  the 
amount  authorized  by  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  total  of  all 
bonds  outstanding,  including  refunding 
bonds,  exceed  the  amount  so  authorized. 

Sec.  26.  The  credit  of  the  State  may  be 
loaned  and  indebtedness  incurred  In  an 
amount  which  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one 
time  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in 
the  State,  to  provide  funds  for  forest  reha- 
bilitation and  reforestation  and  for  the  ac- 
quisition, management,  and  development  of 
lands  for  such  purposes.  So  long  as  any 
such  Indebtedness  shall  remain  outstanding, 
the  funds  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange, 
or  use  of  said  lands,  and  from  the  disposal 
of  products  therefrom,  shall  be  applied  only 
in  the  liqiildation  of  such  Indebtedness. 
Bonds  or  other  obligations  issued  piu-suant 
to  this  section  may  be  renewed  or  refunded. 
An  ad  valorem  tax  shall  be  levied  annually 
up>on  all  the  taxable  property  la  the  State  of 
Oregon,  In  sufficient  amount  to  provide  for 
the  pajrment  of  such  indebtedness  and  the 
interest  thereon.  The  legislative  assembly 
niay  provide  other  revenues  to  supplement 
or  replace  the  said  tax  levies. 

Sec.  27.  (1)  The  credit  of  the  State  may 
be  loaned  and  Indebtedness  incurred  in  an 
amount  which  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one 
time  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  true 
cash  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the 
State,  as  determined  by  law  to  provide  funds 
with  which  to  redeem  and  refund  outstand- 
ing revenue  bonds  Issued  to  finance  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  other  projects  for  higher 
education,  and  to  construct,  improve,  repair, 
eqiiip,  and  furnish  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures for  such  purpose,  and  to  purchase  or 
improve  si|;es  therefor. 

(2)  The  buildings  and  structures  here- 
after constructed  for  higher  education  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  such  only  as 
conservatively  shall  appear  to  the  construct- 
ing authority  to  be  wholly  self-liquidating 
and  self-supporting  from  revenues,  gifts, 
grants,  or  building  fees.  All  unpledged  net 
revenues  of  buildings  and  other  projects  may 
be  pooled  with  the  net  revenues  of  new 
buildings  or  projects  in  order  to  render  the 
new  buildings  or  projects  self-Uquldating 
and  self-supporting. 

(3)  Ad  valorem  taxes  shall  be  levied  an- 
nually upon  all  the  taxable  property  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  In  sufficient  amount,  with 
the  aforesaid  revenues,  gifts,  grants,  or  build- 
ing fees,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such 
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Indebtedness  and  the  Interest  thereon.  The 
legislative  assembly  may  provide  other  reve- 
nues to  supplement  or  replace  such  tax 
levies. 

(4)  Bonds  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  the  direct  general  obligations  of  the 
State,  and  be  In  such  fcwm.  run  for  such 
periods  of  time,  and  bear  such,  rates  of  In- 
terest as  shall  be  provided  by  statute.  Such 
bonds  may  be  refunded  with  bonds  of  like 
obligation.  Unless  provided  by  statute,  no 
bonds  shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  the  construction  of  buildings  or 
other  structures  for  higher  education  until 
after  all  of  the  aforesaid  outstanding  revenue 
bonds  shall  have  been  redeemed  or  refunded. 

Sec.  28.  The  property  and  pecuniary  rights 
of  every  married  woman,  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage or  afterward,  acquired  by  gift,  devise, 
or  Inheritance  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
debts  or  contracts  of  the  husband. 
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Exhibit  1 
A  Method  for  Revision 

During  the  1957  session  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  proposed  to  provide  an  alter- 
native method  of  changing  the  constitution 
"ITie  idea  would  retain  the  section-by-sectlon 
referendum  apparatus  but  In  addition,  the 
legislature  could  refer  a  whole  or  partly  re- 
vised constitution  as  a  one- vote  proposition, 
provided  that  two-thirds  of  each  house  ap- 
proved the  revision.  The  suggestion  was  not 
adopted. In  1957  but  It  was  approved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  by  the  \9b^ 
session.  The  voters  favored  it  in  the  1960 
general  election,  358.367  to  289.895. 

The  51st  legislative  assembly,  meeting  In 
1961,  faced  the  Job  of  becoming  a  constitu- 
tional convention  without  benefit  of  prepa- 
ration. It  was  obvious  that  with  its  other 
tasks  the  assembly  did  not  have  time  to  do 
groundwork  on  revision.  The  idea  devel- 
oped of  an  Interim  group — composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  three  branches  and  of  the 
public — to  propose  a  revision  or  revisions. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  20  provided  a  Com- 
mission for  Constitutional  Revision,  to  report 
to  the  52d  legislative  assembly  in  1963. 

The  resulting  17-member  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  Governor,  and  chief  Jus- 
tice. It  Included  three  State  senators,  four 
State  representatives,  two  supreme  court  Jus- 
tices, a  circuit  court  Judge,  two  ex-governors, 
two  newspaper  publishers,  a  businesaman 
with  long  political  experience,  a  professor 
of  constitutional  law  and  a  housewife  who 
has  long  been  active  in  revision  study  for  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  The  membership 
represented  a  broad  background  of  political, 
commercial,  and  educational  experience 
about  equally  divided  on  party  lines  and 
from  all  sections  of  the  State. 

Members  are : 

George  Layman,  Newberg.  chairman:  An 
attorney  in  private  practice;  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  its  School  of 
Law;  four-term  mayor  of  Newberg  and  five 
terms  In  the  house;  Federal  Government  ex- 
perience In  both  Justice  Department  and  De- 
partment of  State,  In  the  United  States  and 
overseas. 

Kenneth  J.  O'Connell,  Salem,  vice  chair- 
man: Associate  Justice  of  State  supreme 
court;  a  graduate  of  University  of  Wisconsin; 
on  Law  School  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  from  1936  until  appointed  to  the 
court  in  1958  except  for  3  years  of  private 
practice  of  law  in  Eugene;  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  Statute  Revision  Council  which  man- 
aged complete  codification  of  Oregon  laws. 

William  B.  Sweetland,  Klamath  Palls,  sec- 
retary: Newspaperman;  served  5  years  in 
Army  Air  Corps  during  Second  World  War; 
has  Interests  in  newspapers  in  Montana  and 
Iowa  and  is  publisher  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  and  News. 

Clarence  Barton,  Coqullle:  Title  company 
officer  and  attorney;  graduate  of  Willamette 


University;  3  years'  service  in  the  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps  during  World  War  II; 
Coqullle  city  attorney  and  later  city  council 
member;  president  of  West  Coast  Title  Co.; 
in  house  for  three  terms. 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  Bend:  Newspaper  edi- 
tor and  publisher;  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni- 
\ersity;  served  in  the  Counter  Intelligence 
Corps  during  World  War  II;  has  had  news 
and  business  experience  with  the  Denver  Post 
and  United  Press  International;  now  pub- 
lishes the  Bend  Bulletin  and  has  an  interest 
in  the  La  Grande  Observer  and  other  pub- 
lishing properties. 

Alfred  T.  Goodwin,  Salem:  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Oregon  supreme  court;  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Oregon;  was  in 
private  law  practice  in  Eugene  from  1951 
to  1965  when  he  was  appointed  to  circuit 
court  bench;  his  appointment  to  supreme 
court  was  in  1960;  served  in  Army  infantrv, 
1942-46. 

Stafford  Hansell.  Hermlston:  Parmer,  stock 
grower;  attended  Montana  State  University 
for  3  years  and  graduated  from  Whitman 
College;  is  associated  with  a  brother  in  a 
large  scale  swine  growing  operation;  has 
served  three  terms  in  the  House. 

Robert  D.  Holmes,  Portland:  Public  rela- 
tions consultant  and  television  moderator; 
attended  University  of  Oregon;  served  two 
terms  in  the  State  senate  and  was  Governor 
of  Oregon  1957-69. 

Donald  R.  Husband,  Eugene:  Attorney  in 
private  practice;  graduate  of  the  University 


of  North  Dakota  and  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon; served  two  terms  in  the  House  and  has 
served  two  terms  In  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Esther  D.  Lewis,  Portland:  Housewife; 
graduate  of  Reed  College;  she  was  active  in 
the  Oregon  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
was  chairman  of  its  State  committee  on 
constitutional  revision  from  1958  to  1961. 

Hans  A.  Linde,  Eugene:  Professor  of  con- 
stitutional lau  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Law  School;  graduate  of  Reed  College  and  the 
University  of  California  and  member  of  the 
Oregon  bar;  In  U.S.  Army  from  1943  to  1945; 
law  clerk  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Etouglas  1960-51;  attorney  for  the 
U.S.  State  Department  1951-53  and  legislative 
assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberger,  1955-58. 

Thomas  R.  Mahoney,  Portland:  Attorney 
In  private  practice;  graduate  of  Christian 
Brothers  College  and  Northwestern  College 
of  Law;  in  the  U.S.  Army  infantry.  World 
War  I;  serving  his  fifth  term  In  the  State 
senate. 

Walter  J.  Pearson,  Portland:  Insurance 
broker;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon; 
has  served  two  terms  as  a  State  representa- 
tive, one  term  as  State  treasurer,  and  three 
terms  in  the  State  senate;  former  president 
of  the  State  senate. 

Herbert  M.  Schwab.  Portland:  Circuit 
Judge;  graduate  of  Northwestern  College  of 
Law;  in  the  U.S.  Army  1941  to  1946;  in  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  in  Portland  1948  to  1959 
and  on  the  Portland  school  board  1954-69; 
appointed  circuit  Judge  in  1959. 


Charles  A.  Sprague.  Salem :  Editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Salem  Oregon  Statesman;  grad- 
uate of  Monmouth  College,  Illinois:  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  instrucUon  In 
Washington  State,  1013-16  and  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  since;  Governor  of 
Oregon  1939-48;  alternate  VS.  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  1962. 

George  Van  Hoomissen.  Portland:  Attorney 
in  private  practice;  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Portland  and  Georgetown  University 
Law  School:  teaches  a  course  at  Northwest- 
ern College  of  Law;  Marine  veteran  of  the 
Korean  war;  served  two  terms  as  State  rep- 
resentative. 

Rudle  Wilhelm,  Jr..  Portland:  Warehouse 
firm  manager;  graduate  of  Reed  College; 
Army  Air  Corps  veteran  of  World  War  11; 
served  four  terms  in  the  house  and  two 
terms  in  the  State  senate;  was  speaker  of  the 
house  one  session;  was  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's and  legislative  constitutional  com- 
mittee in  1953-54. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY     ^ 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  re- 
cess until   12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  until  Monday.  January  14,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Outlaw    Political    Extortion    of    Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10. 1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  reintroduced  leg- 
islation making  it  a  criminal  oCFense  to 
threaten  Federal  employees  with  the  loss 
of  their  jobs  in  the  event  they  do  not 
contribute  to  a  political  party. 

This  legislation  is  made  necessary  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
use  laws  now  on  the  books  to  prosecute 
party  fund  solicitors  who  coerce  Federal 
employees  into  party  contributions  under 
threat  of  being  fired. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  was  imable  to 
get  any  action  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  such  a  case  involving  alleged 
threats  of  a  Democratic  fund  solicitor 
against  postal  employees  in  my  district. 
By  a  strange  interpretation  of  the  law. 
the  Department  maintains  that  it  is  legal 
for  anyone,  who  is  not  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, to  threaten  Federal  employees 
with  job  loss  as  a  means  of  coercing  con- 
tributions to  the  party  in  power. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Congress  is  forced 
to  restate  a  law  which  clearly  prohibits 
such  pernicious  activity.  It  is  regret- 
table that  Federal  employees  will  be 
without  the  protection  of  the  law  until 
Congress  is  able  to  act.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  civil  rights  of  those  employees 
can  still  be  violated  with  impunity. 


I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  bill.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  deprives, 
attempts  to  deprive,  or  threatens  to  deprive 
any  person  of  any  employment,  position, 
work,  comjjensatlon  or  other  benefit  pro- 
vided for  or  made  posslbe  by  any  Act  of 
Congress,  in  an  effort  to  force  participation 
In  any  p>olitlcal  activity,  or  support  or  opposi- 
tion to  any  candidate  or  political  party,  or 
financial  contributions  to  any  candidate  or 
political  party,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 


Independence   Day   of   Sudan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary' 1,  the  Republic  of  Sudan  celebrated 
the  seventh  smniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence, and  we  take  this' opportunity  to 
send  warm  felicitatiork.  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Ibrahim 
Abboud;  and  His  Excellency,  the  Suda- 
nese Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Osman  al-Hadari,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  Sudan's  independ- 
ence. 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Sudan  was  declared  independent,  years 
of  continued  progress  that  have  made 
the  Sudan  a  nation  to  consider,  to  ap- 
plaud. Prom  the  time  of  its  independ- 
ence ceremonies  on  January  1,  1956,  the 


Sudan  has  achieved  a  unique  position  of 
self-reliance,  rapid  economic  transfor- 
mation, and  political  stability.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  we  in  America 
extend  greetings  to  honor  the  Sudan's 
independence  anniversary. 

On  Independence  Day,  67  years  of 
Anglo-Egyptian  rule  came  to  an  end. 
Colonialism  had  been  imposed  upon  a 
proud  people.  Several  attempts  to  over- 
throw the  oppressive  yoke  had  ended  in 
failure.  But  through  perseversuice  and 
peaceful  constitutional  means,  colonial 
rule  was  at  last  expelled. 

Seven  years  of  economic  development 
have  been  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  Sudan  as  an  independent  nation. 
During  those  short  years,  over  4,000 
acres  of  irrigated  cotton  was  added;  750 
miles  of  rail  track  now  binds  the  far- 
reaching  comers  of  the  nation  to  its 
capital  and  port  city;  electrification  of 
hydraulic  plants  promoted  industrial  ex- 
pansion; and  healthy  foreign  trade  was 
realized,  with  cotton  being  the  prime 
motivator  in  most  transactions.  These 
are  milestones  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  new  nation. 

As  a  new  nation,  it  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  setbacks.  Because  of 
political  ineffectuality  and  dismember- 
ment, a  bloodless  coup  overthrew  the  old 
regime  and  established  a  ruling  junta, 
generally  supported  and  praised,  though, 
by  all  save  the  Communists. 

While  dissimilarities  of  culture,  re- 
ligion, and  race  between  the  north  and 
south  have  brought  about  eruptive  dis- 
order, the  Sudanese  Oovemment  Is  de- 
termined to  obliterate  the  differences 
between  these  sections  of  the  country 
so  that  the  entire  nation  may  progress 
in  harmony  and  unity. 
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.1  salute  these  achievements  and  hopes 
of  the  Sudan.  I  am  certain  that  the 
next  7  years  will  bring  even  greater 
advancement.  We  hope  that  in  the 
forthcominc  years  the  Sudan  will  set  an 
example  for  the  world  community  to 
emulate.  We  are  proud  to  claim  the 
Sudan  as  a  friend  and  to  share  with  the 
Sudanese  people  the  celebration  of  their 
independence  anniversary. 


Trmth-iB-Lendiiig  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10. 1963 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  designed  to  accelerate 
the  stabilization  of  the  Nation's  economy 
by  assuring  equitable  relationships  that 
will  result  from  the  full  disclosure  of 
financing  costs  in  connection  with  ex- 
tensions of  credit.  In  recent  years  an 
increasing  number  of  complaints  of 
widespread  extortion,  arising  from  pres- 
ently accepted  business  practices,  has 
been  disclosed  by  witnesses  before  con- 
gressional committees,  revealed  in  re- 
ports of  the  public  press  and  related  by 
individuals  personally  victimized  by  the 
flourishing  credit  racket.  An  abimdance 
of  relevant  testimony,  clearly  establish- 
ing the  viciousness  of  the  system,  has 
been  recounted  by  witnesses  before  the 
House  District  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cuirency. 

I,  therefore,  have  presented  the  bill 
both  to  stab  llze  the  economy  and  to  pro- 
mote individual  justice.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  from  both 
the  quantity  of  substantial  evidence 
presented  to  committees  and  secured 
through  personal  sources  it  is  conclu- 
sively indicated  that  coimtless  Negroes 
have  been  robbed  and  cheated  by  un- 
scrupulous business  people  who  willfully 
exact  exorbitant  interest  through  sub- 
tle means  imrevealed  to  them.  As  a 
ccmsequence  of  such  practices  the  full 
cost  of  articles  to  the  trusting  purchaser 
is  withheld  while  the  seller  Is  realizing 
profits  as  great  as  100  percent  or  more. 
Moreover,  through  such  criminal  prac- 
tices there  are  thousands  of  well-known 
instances  pointing  out  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon policy  of  dishonest  sellers  to  resell 
the  same  articles  several  times  over  with 
the  identical  built-in  interest  charges  to 
other  unsuspecting  Negroes  further  com- 
pounding, thereby,  big  profits  for  such 
businessmen.  And,  the  sum  total  of  the 
tragedy  of  this  unconscionable  condition 
has  been  that  consumers  who  have  suf- 
fered most  are  those  In  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic group  and,  thus,  least  able  to  pay. 
Pull  disclosure  of  financing  costs  in- 
cident to  consumer  credit  could  prevent 
or  at  least  restrain  abuse*  of  the  help- 
less Imposed  as  is  now  the  case  through 
the  concealment  of  true  rtites,  the  ma- 
nipulation of  charges  by  the  use  of  fees, 
and  the  failure  to  rebate  amounts  taken 


in  advance.  These  considerations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  so  compelling  that  I  have 
presented  this  legislation  and  am  now 
appealing  to  the  leadership  to  join  me 
in  its  passage.  _        i 


Tax  Rate  Reforms  for  Growth  and  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLOSIQA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Howard 
H.  Baker,  and  myself,  upon  introduction 
of  new  bills  for  reform  of  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax  rates: 

Tax  Rate  Reform  for  Geowth  and  Jobs 

(Statement  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Herlono.  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat, ol  Florida  and  Hon.  Howard  H.  Bakeb. 
Republican,  of  Tennessee.  January  10, 
1963) 

It  is  our  hope  that  1963  will  witness  the 
reversal  of  Federal  tax  policy  which  for  so 
long  has  been  stacked  against  capital  forma- 
tion, economic  growth,  and  Job  creation.  To 
this  end,  we  have  Introduced  new  bills  for 
reform  of  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
rates  over  a  6-year  period.  The  principle 
that  lower  tax  rates  mean  more  vigor  and 
growth  In  the  private  economy  la  generally 
recognized  by  the  average  citizen.  While  this 
principle  provides  the  basic  giUdance  for  re- 
forming a  rate  structure,  there  are  complex 
fiscal  problems  and  sophlstlcabed  economic 
questions  which  tax  speclallsta  and  policy- 
makers. Including  Members  of  the  Congress, 
must  consider  before  agreement  on  specific 
legislation.  To  make  It  useful  In  policy 
deliberations,  this  statement  In  explanation 
and  support  of  our  bills  la  more  of  a  tech- 
nical than  a  popular  exposition. 

This  legislative  program  Is  not  designed  to 
apportion  tax  relief  among  disputing  claim- 
ants, but  to  serve  the  general  public  interest 
in  greater  growth  and  more  jobs. 

It  Is  not  designed  to  stimulate  an  inher- 
ently weak  economy,  but  to  release  the 
world's  strongest  economy  from  the  tax  rates 
which  bind  It. 

The  critical  test  which  we  believe  should 
be  applied  to  any  tax  program  at  this  time  Is 
not  how  much  economic  activity  it  might  stir 
up  in  the  next  year  or  two,  but  Is  how  much 
economic  growth  It  will  give  us  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  We  believe  our  program  meets 
this  test;  that  it  would  produce  maximum 
resiilts  In  growth  and  Jobs  with  a  minimum 
of  inflationary  danger. 

This  is  the  third  Congress  In  which  we 
have  proposed  such  legislation.  Since  the 
tax  rate  drags  on  the  economy  became  a  top 
public  Issue  last  summer,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  surge  of  interest  in  the  key  pro- 
cedure of  our  bills;  namely,  spaced-out  rate 
reform.  Many  new  voices  have  been  raised 
m  Bupjxjrt  of  otu-  bills  as  a  whole.  Some 
others,  however,  seem  to  view  the  rate  re- 
form goals  which  we  have  set  as  unrealistic. 
Assuming  that  the  purpose  of  tax  action  is 
to  release  the  economy  for  optimum  achieve- 
ment In  long-term  growth  and  Jobs,  and 
without  quibbling  over  negotiable  details, 
we  believe  oxir  bills  encompass  the  only 
workable,  realistic  and  adequate  program 
now  In  being. 

RATE    REFORMS 

This  legislative  program  places  the  great 
emphasis  on  reduction  of  the  range  of  grnd- 


uatlon  of  the  personal  tax.  The  graduated 
rates  now  top  out  at  91  percent  and  reach 
53  percent  at  the  $18,000  to  $20,000  bracket 
of  taxable  Income. 

Over  a  5-year  period,  our  bills  would  reduce 
the  top  rate  of  personal  tax  to  42  percent, 
and  the  53-percent  rate  to  24  percent,  with 
other  graduated  rates  lowered  in  a  consistent 
pattern.  The  first  bracket  rate  of  20  j)ercent 
would  be  lowered  to  15  percent,  assuring  a 
minlmiom  reduction  of  25  percent  to  every 
personal  taxpayer.  The  graduated  rates  from 
22  to  34  percent  would  be  reduced  to  a  new 
range  of  16  to  19  percent.  The  38-percent 
rate  would  come  down  to  20  percent  (see 
tables  I  and  II) . 

The  rate  of  withholding  on  wages  and 
salaries  would  come  down  from  the  present 
18  percent  to  13.5  percent  at  the  end  of  5 
years. 

The  combined  top  rate  of  corporate  tax 
would  be  reduced  from  52  to  42  percent  over 
the  5-year  period  (see  table  III) .  The  new 
top  rate  of  42  percent  would  still  be  more 
than  10  percent  higher  than  the  38-percent 
top  rate  of  corporate  tax  between  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

Our  earlier  bills  contemplated  that  all 
rates  would  be  put  into  effect  as  of  January 
1,  with  enactment  coming  in  advance  of 
the  date  for  the  first  scheduled  rate  cuts. 
The  current  bills  contemplate  enactment 
after  January,  but  In  time  to  make  the  first 
reduction  In  the  withholding  rate  effective 
July  1,  1963. 

Because  taxpayer  returns  are  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  the  actual  1963  tax  rate  cuu  apply 
to  the  entire  year.  I.e.,  be  effective  as  of 
January  1,  but  the  percentage  amount  Is 
only  one-half  of  that  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  enactment  In  advance  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  The  reduced  wltliholdlng  rate  how- 
ever, from  July  to  December,  Is  the  i=ame  as 
It  would  have  been  If  It  had  been  effective 
from  January  1  to  reflect  tax  cuts  for  a  full 
year.  As  regards  the  average  taxpayer  whose 
tax  liability  is  satisfied  by  withholding,  the 
practical  effect  is  tax  reduction  beginning  as 
of  July  1. 

This  procedure  enables  a  further  reduction 
in  the  withholding  rate  effective  January  1, 
1964,  as  the  second  year's-  tax  rate  cuts  go 
into  effect  on  that  date.  There  would  be 
telescoped  into  these  cuts  the  one-half  year's 
cuts  which  were  not  made  effective  in  1963. 
Consistently,  the  corporate  cut  for  1963  is 
held  to  1  percentage  point,  with  the  de- 
ferred percentage  point  added  to  the  annual 
reduction  of  2  percentage  points  effective 
January  1,  1964. 

TAX     SAVINGS,     RErVENTTE     EFFECT     AND     REVENtTE 
GAIN    FROM    ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

The  average  annual  tax  savings  under  our 
bills  would  be  approximately  $3.85  billion. 
These  savings  relate  to  the  calendar  year  of 
tax  liability.  Of  the  average  annual  savings, 
$2.85  billion  would  go  to  individuals  and  $1 
billion  to  corporations.  Over  the  life  of  the 
legislation,  the  personal  tax  cuts  would  pro- 
vide approximately  $14.25  billion  in  tax  sav- 
ings and  the  corporate  cuts  $5  billion,  or  a 
total  of  $19.25  billion.  These  data  are  based 
on  1962  income  levels,  because  it  would  un- 
necessarily complicate  this  statement  to  as- 
sign different  values  to  the  tax  cuts  applying 
to  the  separate  years. 

Of  the  personal  tax  savings,  about  $6.15 
billion,  or  43.1  percent  of  the  total,  would 
result  from  the  cut  to  15  percent  of  the 
20-percent  rate  now  applying  to  the  first 
bracket  of  taxable  Income;  $2.1  billion,  or 
15.1  percent  of  the  total,  would  result  from 
the  cut  to  16  percent  of  the  22 -percent  grad- 
uated rate  now  applying  to  the  second  bracket 
of  taxable  Income.  The  remaining  tax  sav- 
ings, $6  billion,  or  41.8  percent  of  the  total, 
would  result  from  the  cuts  in  the  graduated 
rates  which  now  range  from  26  percent  up- 
ward, but  only  14  3  percent,  or  $2.04  billion, 
from  reducing  the  graduated  rates  now  over 
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60  percent,  ranging  from  58  to  81  percent  at 
the  top.     (See  table  IV.) 

While  tax  savings  are  computed  for  cal- 
endar or  taxpaylng  years,  the  Government 
calculates  the  effect  on  revenue  of  tax  cuts 
to  accord  with  its  fiscal  year  (Jime  30) 
budget.  The  delay  of  cut  In  the  1963  with- 
holding rate  until  July  1  means  that  the 
only  revenue  effect  In  fiscal  year  1963  would 
c-ime  from  revised  declarations  and  payments 
of  estimated  tax  and  would  Involve  only  a 
nominal  sum.  The  remaining  revenue  effect 
of  the  legislation  would  be  spread  over  the 
5  fiscal  years  ending  with  June  30,  1968.  Be- 
cause of  the  overlap  of  fiscal  and  calendar 
years,  there  is  some  bunching  of  revenue 
effect  (as  contrasted  to  calendar  year  tax 
savings)  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

Because  of  this  btmchlng,  the  revenue 
effect  In  fiscal  1964  would  be  $4.81  billion, 
followed  by  an  additional  $4.81  billion  In 
fiscal  1965.  or  a  total  for  the  2  years  of  $9.6 
bilUoi^  The  additional  revenue  effect  would 
be  $3.85  billion  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967,  followed  by  $1.93  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  when  the  total  for  the  5  years 
would  correspond  to  the  total  tax  savings 
of  $19.25  billion.  None  of  these  data  take 
into  account  the  return  flow  of  revenue  from 
a  better  performing  and  growing  economy. 

There  is  an  alternate  procedure  for  putting 
Into  effect  tax  cuts  over  a  series  of  years 
which  would  eliminate  the  bunching  of 
revenue  effect  In  the  early  years.  An  ex- 
planation of  how  the  procedure  would  work 
Is  given  in  the  final  section  of  this  statement. 

At  this  point,  the  critical  question  Is:  To 
what  extent  would  the  revenue  gain  from 
economic  growth  compensate  for  the  revenue 
effects  of  the  tax  cuts?  Administration  re- 
ports and  statements,  and  other  material 
which  will  be  presented  In  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  may 
throw  light  on  this  subject  which  Is  not 
available  to  us  at  this  writing.  However.  In 
addition  to  laying  the  basis  for  an  adequate 
long-term  growth  rate  (in  the  range  of  4 
percent  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
about  21,2  percent  over  recent  years).  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  a  goal  of  tax  rate  re- 
form or  reduction  is  to  make  up  for  the  gap 
created  by  the  past  Inadequate  performance 
of  the  economy  (7  to  8  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  about  $40  blUion).  If  the 
loss  were  to  be  made  up  over  a  6-year  period, 
an  average  growth  rate  of  about  S'j  percent 
would  be  required. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  it  is  as- 
sumed— if  our  proposed  legislation  Is  en- 
acted— that  after  a  growth  b\iild-up  in  the 
first  year,  the  average  growth  rate  through- 
out the  decade  would  be  in  the  order  of  5 
percent  annually;  and  that  such  a  growth 
rate  would  produce  annual  additions  to 
revenues  in  the  order  of  $4.6  billion — com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  1B62  Income  levels. 
These  assumptions  are  Incorporated  in  the 
following  table,  showing  the  calendar  year 
of  tax  cuts  under  our  bills,  the  estimated 
annual  and  cumulative  revenue  effect  in  the 
ensuing  fiscal  years,  and  the  estimated  gain 
in  revenue  from  economic  growth — annual 
and  cumulative — for  the  same  fiscal  years: 
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In  considering  the  Implications  of  this 
table,  the  Impact  of  the  rate  of  growth  on 
Government  spending  must  be  kept  In  mind. 
In  the  absence  of  an  average  growth  rate  in 
the  order  of  6  percent  until  the  lost  growth  Is 
recovered,  economists  generally  agree  that 
unemployment  will  not  be  brought  down  to 
reasonable  levels.  Contemporary  attitudes  do 
not  admit  of  Go%'ernment  inactivity  In  face 
of  excessive  unemployment  levels. 

The  options  are  clear.  Either  the  Govern- 
ment provides  the  private  economy  through 
tax-rate  reform  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
solve the  chronic  unemployment  problem,  or 
the  Goverrunent  will  compound  the  fiscal 
crisis  caused  by  too  much  spending  and  too 
little  revenue.  The  option  of  tax-rate  reform 
offers  promise  of  a  stronger  and  freer  America 
and  In  the  long  term,  enough  revenue 
to  cover  all  necessary  spending  of  the 
Government. 

The  option  of  more  domestic  programs  and 
spending  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem 
Is  a  barren  one.  It  Inevitably  would  mean 
larger  deficits  carrying  with  them  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new,  serious  inflationary  surge. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF    TAX    CtnTINC 

There  are  strong,  respected  dissenting 
voices  mingled  with  what  seems  to  be  ma- 
jority agreement  on  the  economic  need  for 
tax  cutting.  By  and  large  dissent  is  based 
on  the  proposal  of  tax  cute  without  expendi- 
ture reduction  or  control.  Opposition  is  in- 
flamed by  loose  statements  attributing  virtue 
to  deficits.  Question  Is  raised  as  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  general  statement  that  lower 
taxes  mean  more  revenue. 

Unfortunately,  among  those  who  give  full 
or  qualified  support  to  tax  cutting,  there  Is 
wide  disa.grcement  as  to  what  tax  rates  should 
be  cut,  how  much,  and  how  tax  cuts  would 
bring  about  desirable  economic  results. 
Some  place  the  great  emphasis  on  removal 
or  modification  of  the  deterrent  or  drag 
effect  of  the  present  steeply  graduated  rates 
of  personal  tax,  and  the  high  combined  rate 
of  corporate  tax,  on  capital  formation,  great- 
er growth,  and  more  Jobs.  Others  place  the 
emphasis  on  tising  tax -cut  dollars  for  stimu- 
lation of  private  consumption,  relying  on 
secondary  effects  for  greater  capital  forma- 
tion and  long-term  growth.  Some  walk  down 
the  middle,  giving  credence  to  both  ap- 
proaches. 

Our  bills  are  oriented  to  the  release  of 
Investment  Itinds  and  Incentives.  Neverthe- 
less, oiu'  estimate  is  that  oaly  about  one-half 
of  the  tax  savings  under  our  bills  would  be 
employed  as  new  capital,  with  the  remaining 
one-half  being  used  lor  current  con6timp»tlon 
spending.  We  believe  It-woxild  be  a  serious 
economic  mistake  to  en^t  legislation  de- 
signed to  channel  the  bulk  5f  the  tax  savings 
into  current  consumption.  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  should  be  resolved  on  the  basis 
of  how  tax  cutting  at  different  income  levels 
affects  the  economy,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  who  gets  the  direct  tax  relief.  The  fol- 
lowing; explanations  may  be  helpful  In  this 
respect. 

The  release  of  tax  rate  deterrents  or  drags. 
All  taxation  takes  out  of  the  private  economy 
some  Income  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  transformed  into  capital  lor  growth. 
Large  amounts  of  such  Income  are  taken  by 
the  steeply  graduated  rates  of  personal  tax, 
and  the  excessive  top  rate  of  corporate  tax. 
These  rates  also  reduce  the  Incentives  of 
individuals  to  earn  additional  Income,  and 
to  invest  in  risk-taking  ventures,  and  the 
incentives  of  business  to  expand  existing 
plant  and  the  production  of  existing  products 
and  services,  to  add  new  products  and  serv- 
ices,  and  to   employ  more  people. 

In  short,  it  is  these  uneconomic  tax  rates 
which  restrict  economic  growth,  limit  the 
number  of  new  Jobs,  and  provide  too  little 
revenue  for  the  support  of  government. 
Removal  or  modification  of  these  tax  rate 
deterrents  or  drags  not  only  would  be  good 
business  for   the  country;    it  also  would  be 


good  business  for  the  government.  A  chron- 
Ically,  artlfleaUy  repressed  economy  simply 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the  rev«nues 
to  meet  the  needs  ot  con  temporary  (overn- 
ment. 

Tax  cutting  to  atimulatt  eontumptton. 
There  is  a  significant  contrast  between  tax 
rate  reform  for  the  purpose  at  removlnc  tax 
rate  drags  and  disincentives,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  tax  cutting  as  a  form  of  xovcmment 
help  or  aid  designed  to  stimulate  the  scon- 
omy.  Tax  cutting  which  wcruld  Incresse  pri- 
vate consumption  without  oorrcspoiuilng 
reduction  In  government  spending  would  fall 
in  the  latter  category. 

When  the  Government  takes  and  spends 
income  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
used  for  private  consumption,  there  Is  no 
direct  effect  on  the  rate  of  economic  activity 
or  of  economic  growth.  The  Government, 
Including  its  employees  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  its  programs,  simply  spends  more,  and 
unsubsldized  private  citizens  spend  less. 
Conversely,  when  the  Government  reduces  Its 
spending  and  its  taxes  bearing  on  consump- 
tion In  equal  amount,  private  citizens  spend 
more  while  the  Government,  and  Its  em- 
ployees and  beneficiaries,  sp>er.d  less.  There 
is  no  direct  effect  on  the  rate  of  economic 
activity. 

Thus,  the  stlmuVfttlon  of  private  consump- 
tion through  tax  cV^tlng  comes  about  only 
when  the  cutting  Is  fltot  matched  by  a  com- 
parable reduction  in  Government  expendi- 
tures. In  this  sltuatlo^tax  cutting  creates 
$2  of  income  where  onlyvf^yfixig^ed  before, 
because  in  effect,  the  Government  borrows 
and  spends  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
tax  cuts. 

An  Increase  of  private  consumption 
through  this  means  will  add  to  the  current 
rate  of  economic  activity,  and  provide  some 
return  revenue  flow.  It  Is  questionable, 
however,  whether  this  process  would  have 
much  slgnlflcance  for  economic  growth.  The 
improvement  In  business  volume  would  re- 
sult in  some  Increase  in  profits,  and  some 
increase  In  savings  from  personal  Incomes. 
As  a  general  proposition,  however,  it  would 
seem  grossly  Inefficient  to  attempt  to  in- 
fluence Investment  for  growth  and  Jobs  In 
this  roundabout  manner.  For  any  given 
number  of  tax  reduction  dollars,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  much  greater  result  would  be 
achieved  by  cutting  the  steeply  graduated 
personal  tax  rates  and  the  top  corporate 
rate. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  Immediate  effect 
on  private  consumption  of  tax  cuts  financed 
by  deficits,  there  would  be  no  effect  whatso- 
ever as  regards  either  total  economic  ac- 
tivity or  economic  growth  when  and  if  the 
budget  Is  brought  Into  balance.  Prom  that 
time  on,  the  process  would  be  substitution 
of  private  consumption.  In  Itself  highly  de- 
sirable, for  consumption  brought  about  by 
government  spending.  It  seems  like  an. 
economic  contradiction  therefore  to  asso- 
ciate tax  cutting  to  stimulate  private  con- 
sumption with  long-term  economic  growth 
and  Job  creation. 

EASIER    TAXES    VEHSVS    TIGHTEB    MONET    AND 
CREDIT 

In  current  discussions  on  tax  cutting  to 
increase  private  consumption,  it  is  some- 
times stated  or  implied  that  there  may  have 
to  be  a  tightening  up  of  the  use  of  money 
and  credit  In  the  private  economy  to  prevent 
the  tax  cuts  from  having  Inflationary  effect. 

Such  a  prospect  seems  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  goal  of  Improved  long-term  growth 
and  Job  creation.  The  Inadequate  growth 
of  recent  years  has  been  accompanied  by  in- 
adequate expansion  in  private  use  of  money 
and  credit.  More  growth  inevitably  will  in- 
crease the  private  demand  for  money  and 
credit.  In  fact,  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
tp.x  rate  reform  Is  to  Improve  the  business 
climate,  which  In  and  ol  Itself  would  create 
greater  private  demand  for  money  and  credit. 
It  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  if  this 
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demand  went  unsatisfied  because  too  much 
tax  cutting  to  increase  private  consiunptlon 
bad  built  up  potential  inflationary  pressures. 
A  program  of  rate  refcam  oriented  to  re- 
leasing capital  and  incentive*  toe  growth  and 
making  healthy  but  not  excessive  tax  cuts 
over  a  number  of  years,  woiild  provide  the 
beet  set  of  conditions  for  a  much-needed  ex- 
pansion of  money  and  credit  without  infla- 
tionary consequences.  By  contrast,  any  tax 
cutting  program  involving  substantial  reve- 
nue effect,  and  heavily  oriented  to  the  in- 
crease of  private  consumption  instead  of  re- 
leasing savings  for  Investment  and  growth, 
would  carry  grave  danger  of  a  return  to  tight 
control  on  the  mbc  of  money  and  credit  in 
the  private  economy. 

HOW  MTTCH  TAX  CUTTING? 

We  believe  our  bills  Incorporate  a  program 
whlcl)  Is  balanced  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
fiscal  realities  and  of  the  economic  goals  of 
tax  rate  reform.  Economists  generally  agree 
that  the  key  factor  in  the  lag  In  growth  and 
employment  over  the  past  5  years  has  been 
the  failure  of  business  Investment  spending 
to  expand.  As  set  forth  In  the  statement  ap- 
pearing In  the  CoNGRKssioNAL  Record,  vol- 
lune  108,  part  17,  i>ages  22687-22688,  business 
expenditiires  for  plant  and  equipment.  In 
constant  1961  dollars,  are  some  912  billion 
short  of  the  level  which  would  have  been 
achieved  under  an  average  annual  growth 
rate  of  4  percent  since  1951.  We  assume 
that  about  one-half  of  the  tax  savings  under 
our  bills,  or  $9  to  $10  billion,  would  be  saved 
and  invested,  instead  of  being  \ised  for  cur- 
rent consumption.  This  would  be  on  the 
short  side  of  the  indicated  deficiency  In  busi- 
ness capital  spending.  Moreover,  as  new 
family  formation  moves  up  sharply  after  the 
mid-1960's,  a  considerable  volume  of  new 
savings  will  be  channeled  into  residential 
bxilldlngs,  thus  reducing  the  new  savings 
available  for  use  in  business  expansion.  An 
offsetting  factor,  however,  will  be  the  busi- 
ness savings  released  by  the  depreciation  re- 
forms put  Into  effect  by  the  administration 
In  1962,  and  the  investment  tax  credit  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 — 
the  two  together  valued  by  the  administra- 
tion at  approximately  $2.S  billion  annually. 
To  some  extent  these  savings  are  nullified  by 
provisions  of  the  1962  act  which  directly  or 
indirectly  reduce  business  or  personal  sav- 
ings or  adversely  affect  incentives.  Relating 
all  of  these  factors,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
see  how  anyone  could  argue  that  our  bills 
would  release  more  Income  for  capital  for- 
mation, residential  and  business,  than  will 
be  needed  in  the  1960's  and  beyond. 

Nevertheless,  our  program  Involves  a  sub- 
stantially larger  total  of  tax  cuts,  over  its 
proposed  legislative  life,  than  is  contemplat- 
ed by  other  programs  under  contemporary 
discussion.  There  Is  a  tendency  in  many 
quarters  to  rely  on  the  simple  principle  that 
tax  cutting  means  more  business  and  more 
revenues  in  the  short  future  without  facing 
up  to  the  question  of  what  is  needed  to  turn 
our  economy  loose  for  optimum  perform- 
ance over  the  long  term. 

As  a  frame  of  reference  in  regard  to  size 
of  tax  cuts,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
aggregate  tax  reductions  of  1954  which — at 
Income  levels  then  existing — involved  tax 
savings  estimated  at  about  $7.5  billion. 
Except  for  repeal  of  the  Korean  war  excess 
profits  tax,  and  the  Inauguration  of  the  4- 
percent  dividend  credit  and  $50  exclusion, 
the  1954  cuts  were  not  especially  oriented 
toward  ci^ital  formation  and  economic 
growth.  The  depreciation  reforms  provided 
in  the  1964  act  were  of  major*  Importance, 
but  in  terms  of  depreciation  speedup  they 
did  not  provide  for  major  key  industries 
as  much  relief  as  had  been  available  under 
the  Korean  war  rapid  amortization 
provision. 

After  the  1954  reductions,  business  activ- 
ity expanded  sharply  in  1955  and  1956.  with 


revenues  increasing  to  the  point  of  trans- 
forming deficits  of  $3.1  billion  In  fiscal  1954 
and  $4.2  billion  in  fiscal  1955  into  surpluses 
of  $1.6  billion  in  both  fiscal  years  1956  and 
1957.  Thereafter,  however,  the  economy 
turned  downward  and  Into  the  period  of 
too  slow  growth  and  too  much  chronic  un- 
employment resulting  In  repetitive  Federal 
deficits. 

To  us,  the  moral  of  this  experience  is  that 
the  tax  rate  reform  necessary  to  pull  down 
the  blocks  to  adequate  long-term  growth 
£^nd  Jobs  must  be  more  sweeping  than  other 
tax  cuts  in  our  history. 

The  economy  is  still  laboring  under  a  tax 
rate  philosophy  and  structure  which  was 
conceived  in  the  gloom  of  the  1930  depres- 
sion and  implemented  by  the  revenue  re- 
quli;ements  of  World  War  II  and  subsequent 
years.  Only  a  sweeping  reform  of  rates  can 
reverse  this  philosophy  and  change  the  tax 
structure  so  that  capital  formation  and  busi- 
ness and  human  Incentives  can  play  their 
full  role  In  creating  a  stronger  and  more 
bountiful   economy. 

If  further  evidence  is  needed  In  support  of 
a  program  cutting  and  reforming  taxes  as 
deeply  as  our  bills  would,  It  is  provided  by 
the  fact  that  the  1954  tax  cuta.  related  to 
1962  income  levels,  would  have  a  current 
value  in  the  order  of  $12  billion.  If  we  are 
to  serve  the  objectives  of  growth  and  em- 
ployment to  which  all  groups  and  persons  in 
our  Nation  are  committed.  It  seems  appar- 
ent that  a  much  larger  tax  cutting  package, 
much  better  distributed  from  the  stand- 
point of  capital  formation,  must  be  enacted 
In  1963. 

After  substantial  tax  cuts  have  been  en- 
acted in  1963,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  further  significant  tax  cutting  In  this 
decade  or  at  least  before  the  end  of  It. 
This  means  that  if  the  purposes  of  growth 
and  Jobs  IH  this  decade  are  to  be  served  by 
tax  rate  reform,  the  1963  legislation  must 
do  the  Job. 

Any  question  of  doubt  as  to  distribution 
of  tax  cuts,  or  as  to  total  amount,  should  be 
resolvrfd  on  the  side  of  turning  the  economy 
loose  fsom  capital  incentive  destroying  tax 
rates. 

Looking  ahead  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
prospect  for  further  tax  cutting  will  cer- 
tainly depend  on  how  fast  the  economy 
grows,  unless  there  is  a  real  easing  of  the 
cold  war.  Prom  this  benchmark,  what  Is 
done  now  in  cutting  the  growth-retarding 
rates  will  determine  whether  there  can  T?e 
futm-e  tax  cuts  to  serve  any  purpose.  By 
contrast,  emphasis  now  on  cutting  taxes  to 
stimulate  consumption  would  leave  little 
prospect  of  further  tax  cutting  for  any  pur- 
pose In  the  foreseeable  future. 

THE    MOST    CRrriCAL    TAX    RATES 

While  we  are  convinced  of  the  economic 
necessity  for  enactment  of  legislation  Incor- 
porating at  least  the  full  sweep  of  rate  re- 
form of  oiu-  bills,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
of  current  proposals  involving  much  smaller 
total  tax  cuts.  In  considering  these  less 
sweeping  programs,  we  believe  it  Important 
that  the  priorities  In  terms  o^long-range 
growth  and  Jobs  be  recognized. 

As  against  the  potential  for  growth  of  a 
fully  free  economy,  we  believe  that  the 
steeply  graduated  rates  of  personal  tax.  as 
much  through  the  middle  brackets  as  be- 
yond, constitute  the  most  inhibiting  and  re- 
tarding force.  Here  are  the  rates  which 
Strike  most  directly  at  incentives,  both  busi- 
ness and  personal.  These  steeply  climbing 
rates  discourage  risk-taking,  choke  off  ven- 
ture capital  at  its  source,  ciu-tall  business 
starts  and  expansion,  and  thus  prevent  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs.  They  are  the  bane  of 
small  business  and  of  the  man  on  the  ladder. 
In  placing  stiff  penalties  on  hard  work  and 
long  hours,  such  rates  are  a  contradiction  of 
the  compensation  principle  of  extra  reward 
for  extra  effort  and  achievement 


It  is  these  baneful  effects  of  graduation 
which  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
a  reforn\ed  tax  rate  structure,  no  unincor- 
porated business  or  other  individual  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tax  than 
a  corporation.  Proposals  for  higher  top 
rates  of  tax  Inevitably  carry  with  them 
higher  rates  through  the  critical  middle 
brackets.  Similar  top  rates  of  personal  tax 
would — 

1.  Give  the  unincorporated  busircss 
roughly  the  same  opportunity  as  n  ccrpcra- 
tlon  to  retain  earnings  for  growth. 

2.  Relieve  greatly  the  burden  of  double 
taxation  x>n  corporate  Income  which  is  paid 
out  in  dividends. 

3.  Minimize  the  tax  penalty  on  hard  work, 
long  hours,  and  achievement. 

4.  Maximize  the  release  of  incentives  for 
venturesome  Investment,  the  creation  of  new 
products  and  services,  the  starting  of  new 
businesses,  and  the  expansion  of  old. 

Despite  these  objectives  which  would  so 
well  serve  the  general  public  interest,  we 
recognize  there  is  a  reluctance  to  release 
from  tax  as  much  income  of  wealthy  people 
as  would  result  from  our  bills.  We  do  not 
share  this  reluctance,  because  similar  top 
rates  of  tax  would  mean  the  most  In  growth 
and  Jobs  In  the  future.  However,  we  recog- 
nize the  difference  in  economic  consequences 
to  be  expected  from  maximum  moderation  In 
rates  which  may  be  generally  associated  with 
the  earned  income  potential  of  unincorpo- 
rated business  and  other  personal  endeavor 
as  compared  with  very  large  Incomes  derived 
from  large  aggregations  of  wealth.  The 
greatest  tragedy  of  our  present  tax  rate  struc- 
ture is  that  those  with  high  earned  Income 
potential,  on  whom  we  depend  the  most  for 
economic  building  for  the  future,  have  so 
little  opportunity  to  accumulate  savings  out 
of  their  ctirrent  incomes.  Our  -bills  would 
release  incentives  to  men  and  women  with 
the  greatest  capacity  for  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  economic  future,  and 
also  the  capital  which  would  free  them  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution.  For  a 
free,  dynamic  economy,  these  are  Inseparable 
attributes. 

A  top  personal  tax  rate  similar  to  the  top 
corporate  tax  rate  would  be  a  sr-.all  conces- 
sion to  make  In  order  to  turn  our  high-pow- 
ered people  loose  to  lead  the  way  to  high- 
level  growth.  However,  too  much  damage 
would  not  be  done  as  regards  the  "earned  in- 
come" group  if  one  or  two  higher  rates  of  tax 
were  set  at  very  high  Income  levels.  Such 
higher  rates  of  tax  could  not  be  Justified  at 
any  Income  levels  from  the  economic  stand- 
point, but  they  wotild  not  be  as  growth- 
retarding  as  such  rates  applied  within  the 
existing  taxable  income  brackets.  Above  all, 
however,  the  No.  1  priority  in  tax  rate 
reform  Is  to  minimize  the  tax  restraint  on 
the  energetic,  creative,  and  far-sighted  peo- 
ple who  must  accumulate  their  capital  out 
of  cxirrent  Income,  and  who  Inevitably  would 
u.-e  the  capital  so  accumulated — plus  savings 
Of  others  In  much  greater  amount— to  lead 
tho  way  in  building  for  the  Nation's  future. 

Below  the  priority  which  should  be  given 
In  any  tax  legislation  to  reforming  the  mld- 
dle-through-hlgh  graduated  rates  of  tax,  we 
believe  that  the  following  priorities — In  serv- 
ing the  objective  of  growth  and  Jobs— should 
be  recognized: 

Second  priority — lower  graduated  rates. 

Third  priority — top  5  percentage  points  of 
corporate  tax. 

Fourth  priority— next  5  percentage  points 
of  corporate  tax. 

Fifth  priority — base  rate  of  personal  tax. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  statement  of 
priorities  will  Influence  those  who  have 
espoused  tax  cutting  programs  less  sweeping 
than  the  rate  reforms  of  our  bills  to  recon- 
sider their  stand.  Actually,  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  first  rate  of  personal  tax  can 
be  afforded  at  thU  time  only  if  It  is  part 
of  a  rate  reform  program  promising  increase 
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in  growth  and  income  totals  which  could  be 
expected  to  so  expand  the  tax  base  as  to 
lead  to  a  balanced  budget  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  We  believe  that  the  first 
rate  should  be  reduced  as  provided  In  our 
bills,  but  it  is  obvious  that  reduction  in  this 
area  should  not  be  traded  against  the  rate 
reforms  which  would  assure  dynamic  growth 
over  the  years  ahead. 

RATE    REFORM    VERSUS    RATE    REDUCTION 

Although  the  general  pattern  of  spaced- 
out  rate  reform  provided  In  our  bills  is 
well  known,  the  significance  of  our  use  of 
the  words  rate  re/orm  as  contrasted  to  the 
words  rate  reduction  may  not  be.  The 
effects  of  the  personal  tax  In  restricting  eco- 
nomic growth  and  employment  result  largely 
from  steeply  graduated  rates  and  not  from 
the  basic  rate.  Our  bills  are  designed  to 
drastically  reduce  the  range  of  graduation, 
thus  Internally  changing  or  reforming  the 
rates  In  relation  to  each  other.  In  a  lesser 
sense,  the  corporate  tax  cuts  provided  In 
our  bills  would  constitute  reform,  in  chang- 
ing the  relation  of  the  normal  and  surtax 
rates  to  each  other. 

Personal  tax  rate  reform  is  fiscally  feasible 
because  the  entire  graduated  superstructure 
provides  only  about  15  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue from  the  tax.  or  $6  7  billion  out  of  a 
total  of  $45.3  billion.  The  remaining  85  per- 
cent, or  $38.6  billion,  comes  from  the  basic 
20  percent  rate  on  the  first  bracket  of  tax- 
able Income  and  the  first  20  percentage 
points  of  all  the  graduated  rates.  The  lack 
of  revenue  productivity  of  the  present 
graduation  Is  further  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  flat  rate  of  22  4  pe^rcent  would  pro- 
duce as  much  revenue  as  the  present  rates. 

In  contrast  with  rate  reform,  rate  reduc- 
tion has  no  pyartlcular  Implication  in  regard 
to  the  pattern   of  reduction.     However,  for 


comparative  purposes  It  wiU  be  assumed  here 
that  rate  reduction  means  a  uniform  per- 
centage cut  in  rates,  generally  known  as  an 
across-the-board  cut. 

A  valid  question  Is:  How  much  reduction 
in  the  most  critical  graduated  rateu,  and  how 
much  potential  high-velocity  venture  capital, 
wotild  be  lost  If  an  across-the-board  or 
uniform  cut  were  substituted  for  reform  of 
rates  as  provided  In  our  bills? 

The  personal  tax  savings  under  our  bills 
of  $14.25  billion  equal  31  4  percent  of  reve- 
nue from  the  tax,  based  on  1962  Income 
levels.  If  there  should  be  a  uniform  cut  of 
31.4  percent  In  all  rates,  the  rate  cuts  in 
the  middle-through-higher  brackets  would 
be  substantially  less  than  under  rate  reform, 
without  very  significant  increase  in  the  first 
bracket  cut.  For  example,  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  20  4  percentage  points  in  rate  re- 
duction as  regards  the  present  top  rate  of 
91  percent,  and  a  top  loss  of  23.7  percentage 
points  as  regards  the  present  87  percent  rate. 
But  there  would  be  a  gain  of  only  1.3  per- 
centage points  of  reduction  in  the  first 
bracket:  rate.  In  addition,  the  present  22 
percent  first  graduated  rate  would  be  re- 
duced more,  by  9  percentage  points,  under 
a  uniform  cut  as  compared  with  rate  reform. 
All  higher  graduated  rates  would  be  reduced 
n^ore  under  rate  reform 

In  terms  of  tax  savings,  the  stibstltutlon 
of  a  314  percent  uniform  cut  for  the  rate 
reforms  provided  m  our  bills  would  transfer 
about  $19  billion  from  the  taxable  income 
brackets  now  carrying  graduated  rates  from 
26  percent  upwards  to  the  first  two  brackets. 
The  rate  reductions  and  tax  savings  effects 
from  a  uniform  cut.  as  compared  with  rate 
reform,  are  set  forth  below  for  the  same  tax 
rate  groupings  which  appear  at  the  bottom 
of  table  IV; 
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In  relation  to  consumption  totals,  $1.9 
billion  in  tax  savings  has  little  significance 
for  the  present  or  the  future. 

But,  $1.9  billion  of  tax  savings  used  as 
"lead"  money — the  dynamic,  venture  capital 
which  pulls  In  other  savings — would  provide 
an  ever  Increasing  return  in  growth  and  Jobs. 

Some  of  the  $1.9  billion,  U  diverted  to  tax 
relief  in  the  low  taxable  brackets,  would  be 
saved  and  invested.  Some  of  it,  if  granted 
as  tax  relief  in  the  middle-through-high 
brackets,  would  be  used  for  current  con- 
sumption. 

On  balance,  however,  distributing  the  $1.9 
billion  through  tax  rate  reform  would  reflect 
a  decision  to  maximize  economic  growth  and 
new  Job  opportunities.  To  distribute  it 
through  a  uniform  cut  would  reflect  a  deci- 
sion to  maximize  current  economic  activity 
at  the  expense  of  long- terra  growth  and  Jobs. 

POSTPONEMENT    AND    THE    TAX    CLIMATE 

Unfortunately,  widespread  recognition  of 
the  need  for  tax  rate  reform  did  not  come 
until  lagging  growth  and  revenue,  and  too 
much  domestic  spending,  had  put  the  budget 
in  the  red  by  some  $8  Wlllon.  Our  military 
and  space  commitments  require  further  in- 
crease in  spending  in  these  areas  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 


In  our  earlier  bills,  a  provision  required 
postponement  of  prescheduled  rate  reduc- 
tions, .-ifter  the  first  reduction,  when  the 
budget  was  out  of  balance.  The  provision 
included  procedure  by  use  of  which  Congress 
could  limit  postponements  to  6  months  with- 
out distviTblng  future  reductions.  However, 
if  the  postponement  procedure  were  used 
fully,  it  would  have  meant  that  the  reduc- 
tions would  have  been  spread  out  over  9 
Instead  of  5  years. 

This  postponement  provision  was  devel- 
oped at  a  time  when  inflationary  pressures 
were  very  great,  when  the  budget  was  in 
balance,  and  when  the  twin  problems  of  a 
lagging  rate  of  economic  growth  and  chronic 
unemployment,  though  foreseeable,  had  not 
yet  emerged.  The  problem  now  Is  how  to 
adapt  this  provision  In  light  of  current  and 
prospective  conditions. 

In  forward  scheduling  tax  cuts,  a  major 
objective  Is  to  Improve  the  business  climate 
and  the  public  psychology,  creating  opti- 
mism for  the  future;  to  induce  forward  busi- 
ness planning  In  anticipation  of  steady  relief 
from  growth-retarding  Income  tax  rates. 
Such  an  environment  inevitably  would  be 
accompanied  by  greater  private  use  of  money 
and  credit,  multiplying  the  benefits  of  the 
tax  cuts   in   the   early  years.     Over   the   long 


pull,  of  course,  money  and  credit  serve  only 
as  the  lubricant  of  the  economic  system. 
The  economy  as  a  whole  can  prosper  and 
grow  without  inflation  only  as  current  sav- 
ings of  business  and  Individuals  are  ade- 
quate to  the  task.  But,  until  the  economy 
has  recouped  the  ground  lost  during  the 
Inadequate  growth  of  the  past  5  years, 
expansion  In  private  use  of  money  and  credit 
must  be  greater  than  would  be  appropriate 
thereafter.  If  such  expansion  does  not  take 
place  In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  take  place 
through  greater  Federal  spending  and  larger 
deficits. 

To  serve  the  purpose  of  expenditure  con- 
trol, without  thwarting  the  objective  of  per- 
mitting forward  planning  on  the  basis  of 
regtilarly  scheduled  lower  tax  rates,  we  have 
made  two  changes  in  the  postponement 
provision: 

The  first  change  is  to  make  postponement 
effective  only  as  regards  the  rate  cuts  sched- 
uled for  the  third  and  later  years  under  our 
bills,  as  contrasted  to  the  second  and  later 
years  under  earlier  versions  of  our  bills. 

The  second  change  Is  to  add  to  the  test  of 
budget  unbalance  a  new  test,  in  regard  to 
expenditure  control  Postponement  would 
be  applied  only  If  the  budget  is  out  of  bal- 
ance and  If  what  we  call  "subordinate  ex- 
penditures" are  higher  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  than  in  the  preceding  year.  "Subordi- 
nate expenditures"  are  defined  as  all  expend- 
itures of  the  Government  except  those  related 
to  military  preparedness,  space  research  and 
technology,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
As  a  general  positive  description  "subordi- 
nate expenditures'  cover  those  generally 
known  as  domestic  spending  programs  and 
foreign   economic   assistance. 

We  believe  that  this  addition  to  the  post- 
ponement procedure  makes  our  program  en- 
tirely realistic,  not  Just  for  enactment,  but 
for  expected  effectuation  over  the  5  years. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  working  in  harmony  can 
control  the  total  of  domestic  spending  with- 
out harm  to  any  vital  public  program  or 
segment  of  the  public.  Groups  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  separate  Federal  spending 
programs  also  share  the  common  general 
public  Interest  In  greater  economic  growth 
and  economic  strength.  Actually,  the  un- 
employed and  the  underemployed,  and  the 
sections  of  the  country  which  lag  behind 
national  economic  achievements,  will  benefit 
the  most  from  the  release  of  capital  and  in- 
centives under  our  bills.  It  makes  much 
more  human,  as  well  as  economic  sense,  to 
let  the  private  economy  provide  new  and 
greater  opportunities  to  these  people  and 
sections  of  the  country  than  to  rely  further 
on  "dole-type"  spending  programs. 

NEW  WORKERS  AND  JOB  OFPORTUNITXKS 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  the  cur- 
rently underemployed  and  unemployed,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  1960'8  there  will  be 
an  accelerating  buildup  In  our  working 
force — or  of  the  number  of  young  people 
who  win  need  and  want  work,  and  who  will 
expect  good  work  opportunities.  Over  re- 
cent years,  the  "labor  force"  as  it  is  tech- 
nically known  has  Increased  by  an  average 
of  only  about  800,000  annually.  Over  the 
last  5  years  of  this  decade,  the  average  In- 
crease Is  expected  to  reach  close  to  1 ,5  million 
annually. 

The  excessive  use  of  tax  cutting  at  this 
time  to  Increase  consumption  of  people  now 
fully  employed  Is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  good  Jobs  for  these  new  workers  who 
are  Just  around  the  comer  in  point  of  time. 
It  will  take  a  rebirth  of  business  and  in- 
dividual Incentives,  and  tremendous  amounts 
of  new  capital,  to  provide  those  Jobs. 

EXPANSION  OF  THZ  TAX  BASE 

Our  bills  do  not  contemplate  incorpora- 
tion therein  of  structural  tax  reforms  asso- 
ciated   with    base    broadening.      We    believe 
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that  the  objectives  of  tax  rate  reform  are 
too  Important  to  be  submerged  and  obscured, 
and  further  delayed,  by  time-consuming  dis- 
cussion over  what  if  any  provisions  of  the 
tax  law  should  be  eliminated,  modified,  or 
revised.  Moreover,  whatever  may  be  the 
merit  of  Individual  reforms  or  the  overall 
case  for  structural  reform  of  the  tax  law, 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  significantly 
productive  route  to  broadening  the  base  for 
taxation.  On  any  extensive  basis,  such  re- 
formT  inevitably  would  reduce  the  potential 
of  business  and  private  savings,  and  thus 
tend  to  offset  the  release  of  incentives  and 
capital  formation   provided   by  rate   reform. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  the  need  for  base 
broadening.  Aside  from  the  system  of  ex- 
emptions, credits,  exclusions,  and  deductions 
of  general  value  to  all  taxpayers,  the  too 
small  tax  base  of  the  current  period  Is  a 
product  of  inadequate  growth  over  the  past 
5  years.  Stated  differently,  if  the  economy 
had  grown  adequately  over  the  past  5  years, 
the  Federal  tax  base  would  be  large  enough 
to  support  all  necessary  spending  out  of 
current  revenue.  Looking  ahead,  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  expansion  of  the  tax 
base  is  foiind  not  in  structural  reform  but 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  economy  which 
provides  the  tax  base. 

As  a  specific  illustration,  if  the  economy 
should  not  grow  any  more  rapidly  on  the 
average  over  the  remainder  of  this  decade 
than  it  has  over  the  past  5  years,  the  per- 
sonal tax  base  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
would  only  be  about  $259  billion  In  1970, 
as  compared  to  about  9193  billion  In  1962. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  economy  should 
grow  at  an  average  of  5  percent  over  the 
years  ahead,  the  personal  tax  base  in  1970 
would  be  about  $337  billion.  An  $80  billion 
addition  to  the  personal  tax  base  would  be 
much  greater  than  could  be   expected  from 


any  impact  on  base  broeidenlng  of  structural 
tax  reform. 

THX    BOUNTY    FROM    CHEATER    GROWTH 

The  return  from  greater  growth  (5  percent 
as  compared  with  the  recent  average  of  2Vj 
percent)  over  the  remainder  of  this  decade  is 
indicated  for  gross  national  product,  personal 
income,  and  personal  Income  per  capita,  In 
table  V,  attached  hereto.  Regardless  of 
Judgment  as  to  whether  such  goals  will  be 
achieved,  we  believe  the  Government  has 
the  obligation  to  adjust  its  policies  to  pro- 
vide the  best  promise  of  achievement.  Ex- 
perience provides  ample  documentation  that 
more  Government  spending  will  hurt  rather 
than  help  accomplish  such  goals.  In  our 
opinion,  a  "mixed"  policy  of  somewhat  more 
spending,  and  somewhat  less  taxing,  would 
offer  little  promise  of  much  improvement 
over  recent  history.  We  believe  the  time  is 
here  when  the  Government  must  turn  the 
private  economy  loose  from  an  oppressive 
tax  rate  structure:  to  let  It  develop  Its  own 
head  of  steam  and  find  out  where  It  will 
take  us.  Halfway  measures  at  the  best  can 
be  expected  to  produce  no  more  than  half- 
way results.  At  the  worst,  they  could  keep 
the  door  open  to  return  to  the  barren  phi- 
losophy of  greater  growth  In  Government 
spending.  The  opportunity  Is  present  for  a 
national  decision  for  greater  growth  In  the 
private  economy  over  more  growth  in  Fed- 
eral spending  (except  as  may  be  required 
for  our  military  security  and  space  effort). 
A  positive  declaration  that  our  Nation  is 
committed  to  restoring  the  full  vitality  and 
potential  of  our  free  economy,  and  the  cor- 
roboration of  that  commitment  through 
greater  growth  starting  In  1963.  could  soon 
pave  the  way  to  forcing  the  Communist  world 
to  recognize  that  It  had  better  collaborate 
In  reducing  the  burden  of  military  prepara- 
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tlon  so  that  It  too  can  do  more  toward  im- 
proving the  everyday  life  of  Its  citizens. 

ALTERNATrVE   PROCEDURE   FOR   SPACING    OUT    RATE 
REFORMS 

If  the  one-half  year's  personal  tax  cut  for 
1963  provided  In  our  bills  were  followed  by 
only  a  one-half  year  cut  as  of  January  1964, 
there  would  be  no  bunching  of  revenue  effect 
In  fiscal  year  1964.  Specifically,  the  revenue 
effect  would  be  $2.85  billion  compared  with 
$4.31  billion  under  our  bills  as  drafted. 

If  this  process  were  repeated  over  5  years — 
reduction  In  the  withholding  rate  as  of  July 
1  for  a  one-half  year's  tax  cut,  followed  by 
another  automatic  one-half  year's  cut  as  of 
next  January  1 — there  would  be  equal  reve- 
nue effect.  $2.85  billion.  In  each  of  the  5 
fiscal  years.  Combined  with  a  2  percentage 
p>oint  cut  In  the  top  corporate  rate  each 
calendar  year,  the  annual  revenue  effect  In 
each  fiscal  year  would  be  $3.85  billion. 

This  procedure  might  have  further  at- 
traction as  regards  the  working  of  a  p>08t- 
ponement  provision.  It  would  permit  the 
provision  to  become  an  Inherent  part  of  the 
President's  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
each  January  covering  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  provision  would,  If  the  postponement 
test  required,  hold  In  abeyance  the  next 
sequence  of  tax  cuts  beginning  with  reduc- 
tion In  the  withholding  rate  on  July  1  for  the 
first  half  year's  cut  and  completed  by  an- 
other half  year's  cut  on  January  1  following. 
The  Congress  could  put  the  sequence  back 
into  effect  if  It  so  decided  In  time  to  reduce 
the  withholding  rate  on  July  1.  If  Congress 
failed  to  act.  the  sequence  would  be  post- 
poned 1  year,  thus  moving  ahead  all  follow- 
ing sequences  provided  In  the  legislation. 
The  corporate  tax  cuts  for  the  current  cal- 
endar year  would  be  held  In  abeyance,  and 
then  put  back  Into  effect  or  postponed  for  1 
year,  by  the  same  series  of  events. 
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21.5 
24.0 
2.5.0 
28.0 
31.0 
32.0 
S.'i.O 
36.0 
38.0 
40.0 


16.0 
17.5 
20.0 
21.0 
22.0 
24.0 
2»i.O 
27.0 
29.0 
30.0 
32.0 
33.0 


15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Taxable  ii  come 

brack^  ' 
(tliousands) 


$2fitoM-J 

$32  10  $3.s 

$3>i  to  $14 

$44  to  I.Vi 

$.■)()  to  $tH  I 

$60  to  $71) 

$70  to  $80 

$80  to  $90 

$9<Uo$100 

$1(K)  to$l,5()... 
$1,50  to  $2(111... 
$200  and  over. 


Original 

Amended 

Present 

rates 

actual 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

rates 

Jan.  1, 
1963 

rates 

Jan.  J, 

1963 

1964 

1965 

62 

55.0 

58.5 

48.0 

41.0 

65 

58.0 

61.5 

51.0 

43.0 

69 

61.0 

65.0 

53.0 

45.0 

72 

64.0 

68.0 

56.0 

47.0 

75 

66.0 

70.5 

57.0 

48.0 

78 

69.0 

73.5 

60.0 

51.0 

81 

71.0 

76.0 

62.0 

52.0 

84 

74.0 

79.0 

64.0 

54.0 

87 

76.0 

82.0 

66.0 

56.0 

89 

78.0 

83.5 

68.0 

68.0 

90 

80.0 

85.0 

70.0 

60.0 

91 

82.0 

86.5 

72.0 

62.0 

Jan.  1,  I  Jan.  1, 
1966  I  1967 


34.0 
36.0 
37.0 
38.0 
39.0 
40.0 
41.0 
44.0 
46.0 
48.0 
50.0 
52.0 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
,16 
38 
40 
42 


I 


'  .\fter  deductions  and  i\eir.|)tion<.     .Vpplie.s  to  ."iindo  i)ersons,  married  iKTson^  filiiiu  separate  returns,  and  "split  income"  of  hasbands  and  wives  filing  joint  returns. 

T.\Bi.E  II.      Tax  computation  table — Individuals 


yhe 

tax 

The  tax 

If  the  tax 

ible  income  '  is: 
over  $2,000 

If  the  taxable  income  '  is: 
1               Not  over  $2,000 

Not 

. 

Is:  Present  Law  20^  of  the 

Would  be:  Year  19C 

7   15% 

Is:  Present  Law  20%  of  the 

Would  l)e:  Year  1967  1.5% 

taxat>le  income 

of  the  taxable  Income 

! 

taxable  income 

of  the  ta.iable  income 

Okt 

But  not  over 

Of  fleets  ocfT    ■ 

Ofezceu  over 

Over           liiU  not  over 

Ofncat  orer 

Ofnetn  over 

$2.000 

.  $4,000 

$400  plu.":  22'^c $2,  000 

$300  plus  16% 

$2,000 

$32,000 $38,000 

$14,460  plus  65%..     32.  000 

$7,060  plus  28%.... 

32.000 

$4,000 

.   $6,000 

$840  plus  26'^r 4,000 

$620  plus  17% 

4.000 

$38,000 $44,000 

$1H,3»>0  plus69%..     38.000 

$S,740   plus  29'f 

38.000 

$6,000 

.  $8,000 

$1,360  plus  SOf-c...      6,000 

$960  plus  18% 

6,000 

$44,000 $.50,000 

$'22,.5O0  plus  72'"I . .     44,  000 

$10,480  plus  30%.. 

44.  O")*! 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$1,960  plus  34%...      8,000 

$1,320  plus  19%.-.. 

8,000 

$50,000 $6f),000 

$•26,820  plus  7.';%..     .Vl,  000 

$12,280  plus  31%-.. 

,50,  000 

$10,000 

$12,000 

$2,640  plus  38%...     10, 000 

$1,700  plus  20%.... 

10,000 

$60,000 $70,000 

$34,320  plus  78%..     60,000 

$15,380  plus  32%... 

eo.ooct 

$12,000 

$14,000 _.. 

$3,400  plus  43%...     12,000 

$2JpOplus21%.... 
$2W)plus?2%.... 
$2,960  plus  23%-.. . 

12,000 

$70,000 $80,000 

$42,120  plus  81%..     70,000 

$1S,.5S0  plus  33%... 

70.  000 

$14,000 

$16,000 

$4,260  plus  47%...     14,000 

14,000 

1   $80,000 $90,lXK) 

$.50,220  plus  M%..     80,000 

r21,s8C  plus  34%,... 

HO.  000 

$16,000 

$18.000 

$5,200  plu.^  50%...     16,000 

16,000 

(   $90,000 $100.000 

$.58,620  plus  S7';c..     90,000 

$2.5,280  plus  36%... 

1)0,  iXdl 

$18,000 

$20,000 

$6,200  plus  53%...     18,000 

$3,420  plus  24%..-. 

18,00(3 

$100,000 $1,V),000 

$67,320  plus  89%-.  100.  0(X) 

r28,880  plus  3**%.-. 

100,  OOil 

$20,000 

$22,000 

$7,260  plus  56%...     20,000 

$3,900  plus  25%.... 

20,000 

$l.'iO,000 r200,000 

$111,820  plus  90%.  150,  OtX) 

$47,880  plus4f)%... 

1.5(1, 1>I0 

$22,000 

$26,000 

$32,000 

$8,380  plus  50%...     22,000 
$10,740  plus  62%-.     26,000 

$4,400  plus  26%.... 
$5,440  plus  27%... 

22,000 
26,000 

$'2(XV)tXi  and  over-. 

$156,8'20  plus  91%.  200,000 

$67,880  plus  42%  .. 

2<»i  0(«i 

$26,000 

'  After  deductions  and  exemptions.    Applies  to  single  persons,  and  married  persons 
filing  separate  returns.    Joint  return  taxpayers  can  find  their  tax  savings  by  taking 


the  tax  on  half  their  taxable  income  and  multiplying  by  2. 


Tabi.K  III.  —  Corporate  tax  rale  reductions 


Present 
rates 

Jan.  1. 
1963 

Jan.  1. 
1964 

26 
22 

48 

Jan.  1, 
1965 

Jan.  1, 
1966 

Jan.  1, 
1967    - 

Sorinal  tax  ' 

30 
32 

29 
22 

51 

24 

22 

23 

21 

ao 

Combined  tax  rate  » 

52 

46 

44 

42 

Tahi.k  IV^('(»ntinue<l 
TA.X  SAVING,^  BY  TAX    r..\TK   (.ROIPS 


1  On  all  net  income, 

'  On  net  income  exct'cding  $25,000. 


Taki.i.    IV 

T.\X   SAVINGS    BY  TAXABLE  BRACKETS  BASED  ON   1962   INCOME 

LEVELS 


Taxable  income  bracket^s 

;     Present 

;        rales 

''( rloup. 
Haker  rates 

Tax 
.^vings 

Percent  of 
lotnl 

$18,000  to  tJim.iKiO  and  over 

Percent 
S»-«l 
38-50 

22 
20 

I^trrent 
24-42 
20-23 

17-19 
If. 
15 

Million* 
$2,039 
1,567 
2.351 
2.146 
6,145 

14.3 
"^--ll.o 

16.  5  . 

1.5.1   Ah 
43.1 

$10,000  u\  $1^.0(1(1 

$4,000  lo  ilii.niu 

$2.00ii  to  J-1,(«I0 

0  tO$2,(IOLi 

Tabi.K   \' 

(jROSS  NATIONAL  I'KODlt  T 

|In  billions  of  dollar.>il 

Tiivablc  income 

br  U'k-rl- 


T;..\aiar 

Income 


n  to  $2,000. 

$2.00(1  to  $4,000 

$4,00(1  to  Jfi.dOO 

j;»;,i«i(i  to  jx.ooo 

$K,i««i  to  iio.Ofri 

$111. Kill  to  $12.000 

tl'.'.iKKi  to  $14,000 

$14.0(«i  to  $16,000 

$ll,.i««i  lo  $1S,(KI0 

Sls.lKKi  lo  $20,000 

JJd.iKKi  lo  $2-J,WKl 

$21'.o(i(l  lo  $2(1,000 

$.'(  .iKKi  10  $;S2.0(«1 

J;.(..i»«i  to  $.H><,0(IO- 

W^-.IKIO  Ki  $44.(¥K1- 

$44. (Ml  to  J..">0,000- 

$.'.(i.(«K    to  $60,(HX1- 

jM'.IKHi  t(]  $7(),(X)0 „. 

$7(1. IKK*  to  $>J),000 

tNi.(KKi  to  $yo,()00 

$90.iKKi  to  $100.1100 

$l(Ki.iKKi  to  $1.50,000 

$l,5(l.(KKi  to  $200,000.... 
K'lK'.dOO  ami  over 


Total. 


103,100 


Present 
rates 


Ma- 

Per- 

hout 

cent 

122.889 

'     20 

35,  759 

22 

12.262 

26 

5.976 

30 

3.  .545 

34 

2.549 

38 

L9.52 

43 

1,470 

47 

1.151 

.50 

784 

53 

627 

56 

93,5 

,59 

913 

62 

500 

65 

861 

69 

255 

Tl 

282 

75 

164 

78 

116 

81 

79 

84 

55 

87 

152 

89 

67 

90 

196 

91 

Tax 

under 

present 

rates 


Rates 
under 
Her- 
long- 
Baker 
end  of 
S  years 


Tax 

under 

Herlong 

Baker 

rates 


Tax 
saving! 


Af«- 

■  Per- 

lUmt 

cent 

$24, 678 

15 

7.867 

16 

3.188 

17 

1.793 

IH 

1,205 

19 

969 

2(t 

839 

21 

691 

22 

576 

23 

416 

24 

351 

25 

.552 

26 

.566 

27 

364 

28 

249 

29 

184 

30 

212 

3) 

128 

32 

94 

33 

66 

34 

48 

36 

13.5 

38 

60 

40 

178 

42 

45.309 

....^ 

Mil- 
lion » 
$18,433 
5.  721 

2.  0!v5 

1.076 

674 

510 

410 

3-23 

265 

188 

157 

243 

247 

1.57 

105 

76 

87 

52 

38 

27 

20 

.58 

27 

82 


MU- 

lioni 

$6,145 

2.146 


Tax 
savine 
percent 
of  total 
savings 


1, 


31,061 


103 

717 

.531 

459 

4'29 

368 

311 

228 

194 

3t>9 

319 

207 

144 

108 

125 

7C 

.56 

39 

28 

77 

33 

96 


43.1 

1.5.1 

7.  7 

.5.0 

3.7 

3.2 

3.0 

2.6 

2.2 

1^6 

1.4 

2.2 

2.2 

IS 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

.5 

.4 

3 

.2 

.5 

.2 


Calendar  years 

1903     1064     1965 

1966  1  1967 

1 

1968  j   1969  '   lie 

From  .5-percent  growth 

575 
568 

804        634 

66.5 
612 

699 
627 

734 
643 

770         809 
6S«         675 

From  2iv-porcent  growth 

582 

597 

Additional  ONP 

7 

22 

37 
66 

53 
119 

72 
191 

91 
282 

111          134 

Cumulative  additional  (.JNP 

( 

29' 

303         527 

PERSONAL  INCOMK, 
!In  billions  of  dollar.'.] 


From  .5-i>«T(  cut  growth . . , 
From  2'^j-i>ercent  growth. 


Additional  personal  income... 

Cumulative  additional  personal 

income 


4.52 
447 

475  '     499 
458  1     470 

524 
481 

.V50 
493 

577 
506 

606  1 
518  1 

5 

17 

29 

43 

87 

71 

88 

5 

22 

SI 

94 

151 

222 

310 

(537 
531 

106 

416 


PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 

I  Dollar s) 


F'rom  5-i)ertem  growth 

From  2h-percent  growth . 


14.248 


100.0 


Additional    personal    income 

(XT  capita 

Cumulative  additional  i>ersonal 
income  t>er  capita 


1 

2.38.5 
2.359 

2.468 
2.379 

2.  5,52 
2,404 

2.638 
2, 422 

2.725 
2.443 

2,815 
2.468 

2.909 
2,487 

26 

89 

148 

216 

282 

347 

422 

26 

US 

263 

*7S|, 

761 

1.108 

1.S30 

3.012 
2.511 


,Vtl 
2.031 


Patriotic  Public  Affairs  Broadcastin([ 


>ervice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


V 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALirOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
support  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  desire  to  encourage  all  ra- 
dio and  television  networks  to  feature 
more  public  affairs  programing  of  a  posi- 
tive, stimulating  nature,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  concerning  the  well 
qualified  American  Freedom  Network: 

Back  in  the  days  when  television  made 
its  first  appearance  on  the  American 
scene,  the  major  raaio  networks  under- 
standably focused  attention  on  this  new 
and  important  communications  medium. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  concentration 
on  TV,  the  radio  networks  suffered,  but 
that,  happily,  is  being  corrected.  Amer- 
ica's AM  and  FM  stations  are  rapidly 
regaining  lost  ground  as  many  discern- 
ing broadcasters  concentrate  their  efTorts 
on  strong,  stimulating,  public  affairs 
programing.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
FCC  admonitions  to  feature  more  pres- 
entations of  this  nature. 


While  serving  my  former — 30th — Con- 
gressional District,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  accept  an  invitation  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of 
the  recently  formed  American  Freedom 
Network — America's  independent,  non- 
profit, nonpolitical,  but  informational 
public  affairs  broadcasting  service. 

This  is  an  organization — staffed  by 
dedicated,  veteran  broadcasters — who 
believe,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  that  our  Nation's 
security  is  nothing  at  all  unless  we  "have 
an  uncorrupted  public  opinion  to  give 
life  to  our  Constitution,  to  give  vitality 
to  our  statutes,  and  to  make  eflBcient  our 
Government  machinery." 

The  American  Freedom  Network — not 
associated  with  any  other  group  or  or- 
ganization— was  founded  more  than  6 
months  ago  in  Bonita,  Calif. 

I  have  known  Morris  C.  Allen,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Freedom  Network's 
board  of  directors,  for  many  years.  At 
73,  he  remains  active  as  a  Bonita  real 
estate  broker,  as  well  as  in  civic  and 
patriotic  affairs. 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  the  Aliens  have  been  a  promi- 
nent and  highly  respected  family  in  San 
Diego  County,  tracing  their  history  to 
the  Bradfords  of  Mayflower  fame.  A 
Bonita  elementary  school  is  named  after 
Mr.  Allen's  mother — Ella  Bradford  Allen. 


In  discussing -hik  participation  in  the 
American  Freedom  Network.  Mr.  Allen 
has  stated : 

I  have  watched  my  sons  grow  Into  man- 
hood; we  have  been  blessed  with  eight  grand- 
children •  •  •  and  it  Is  for  them,  and  for 
all  of  America's  young  people,  tomorrow's 
leaders,  that  I  count  It  a  privilege  to  have 
been  Instrumental  In  making  this  Informa- 
tional service  a  reality. 

"A  little  bit  of  information  can  be  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  I  trust  you  will 
concur  that  Americans  must  be  in- 
formed and  kept  abreast  of  all  sides  of 
important  public  opinion.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  radio  is  the  most  effective 
instrument  in  achieving  this  end." 

I  would  add  there  are  few  Americans 
like  Morris  Allen.  A  man  without  great 
financial  means,  he  has  mortgaged 
everything  he  owns  to  get  this  essential 
project  underway.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can Freedom  Network  is  deserving  of 
financial  suppKjrt  from  all  interested 
citizens. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Allen,  others  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Freedom  Net- 
work are — 

Jonathon  Kirby,  vice  president  and 
executive  director,  who  founded  the  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Kirby  is  an  exp>erienced 
radio -TV  news  commentator  with  more 
than  15  years  of  service  in  the  broad- 
casting field.    Only  recently.  Mr.  Kirby 
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was  the  recipient  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's Americanism  Award  and  Silver 
Medal  "In  recognition  of  his  constant 
efforts  to  preserve  America  and  our  way 
of  life  for  future  Americans." 

Richard  Lewis  Venturino,  director  of 
programing  and  production,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  programing  and 
production  aspect  of  broadcasting,  as- 
sures the  network  of  a  high  professional 
standard  for  its  taped  presentations. 

Serving  on  the  American  Freedom  Net- 
work's board  of  directors,  in  addition  to 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Kir  by,  are  William 
R.  Richards,  well-known  San  Diego  at- 
torney; H.  L.  Michael,  Jr.,  Bonita  real 
estate  broker;  and  James  S.  Duberg,  city 
attorney  for  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

The  American  Freedom  Network,  for 
a  minimal  charge,  provides  a  complete, 
varied  informational  service  to  America's 
broadcasters  offering,  whenever  possible, 
both  sides  of  an  issue,  in  keeping  with 
the  PCC's  "doctrine  of  fairness." 

In  its  dedication  to  the  radio  indus- 
try, the  American  Freedom  Network 
supplies  its  member  stations  with  the 
"tools"  to  assist  them  in  earning  their 
FCC  public  affairs  credits. 

Every  week,  subscribing  stations  re- 
ceive dynamic  taped  programs  and  fea- 
tures designed  to  enhance  listener  in- 
terest. This  taped  service  consists  of 
provocative  talks,  discussions,  interviews, 
debates,  and  commentaries  by  prominent 
personalities  in  the  various  fields  of  poll- 
tics,  science,  business,  and  entertain- 
menL 

The  policy  of  the  American  Freedom 
Network  follows  a  positive  approach,  as 
opposed  to  Irresponsible  denunciations. 

In  addition  to  serving  commercial  ra- 
dio stations,  American  Freedom  Net- 
work programs  are  made  available,  upon 
request,  without  charge,  to  college  and 
university  radio  stations,  as  well  as  to 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  to 
all  service,  civic  clubs,  and  church  groups 
throughout  America. 

In  these  days,  when  charges  of  mls- 
managonent  of  ne^s  in  high  Gov- 
ernment circles  are  being  made,  I  am 
delighted  to  publicly  commend  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  Network  to  wish  it  God- 
speed In  its  determination  to  present 
both  sides  of  all  Issues — free  speech  in  a 
free  country — and  I  urge  all  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  to  get  behind  this  effort  to 
fiuther  enlighten  our  people  concerning 
America's  precious  heritage,  and  to  the 
problems  facing  ovu-  Nation  and  the  free 
world. 


Hon.  Ernesto  Ramos  Antonini 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  mw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  January  10, 1963 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  by  the  death  of  the  very 
able  speaker  of  the  Puerto  Rico  House 
of  Representatives,  the  late  Ernesto 
Ramos  Antonini. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  the  dis- 
tinguished speaker  when  I  visited  Puerto 
Rico,  and  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  his 
high  degree  of  intelligence,  his  brilliant 
mind,  his  love  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  his  high  ideals  and  strong 
faith  in  democracy. 

The  record  shows  that  he  was  an  out- 
standing pubhc  servant,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  people,  untiring  in  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf  and  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  success  of  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap  and  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Puerto  Rico :  he  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  Grov.  Luis  Muhoz- 
Marin  and  Ambassador  Teodoro  Moscoso^ 
to  insure  the  splendid  achievements 
realized  in  the  remarkable  development 
of  the  island  in  recent  years. 

Ernesto  Ramos  Antonini  will  be  greatly 
missed  and  we  deeply  mourn  his  loss  as 
a  noble  leader  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 


Independence  Day  of  Libya 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    VEW    TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 24,  1962,  Libya  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  send  warm  fe- 
licitations to  His  Majesty,  King  Idrls  I  of 
Libya;  and  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Libya  to  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Mohieddine  Pekinl,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  11th  anniversary  of  Libya's  inde- 
pendence. 

Eleven  years  have  passed  since  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  witness  to  a  mod- 
em Christmas  story;  for  on  December 
^24,  1951,  a  new  nation  was  bom  for  all 
the  world  to  proclaim  and  honor.  Libya, 
so  long  a  pawn  and  conquered  territory 
of  militant  p>owers,  became  a  new  mem- 
S9r»qf  the  world  community. 

Successive  waves  of  conquest  comprise 
Libyan  history,  from  Phoenician  times 
through  Greek,  Roman,  Vandal,  Arab. 
Turk  and  Italian,  to  German  and  British 
forces  during  World  War  n.  All  have 
imparted  an  important  lesson  where 
Libya  is  concerned — its  strategic  impor- 
tance as  a  crossroads  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Libya  is  primarily  a  desert.  And  im- 
f  ortunately  this  desert,  until  the  present, 
has  been  a  deterrent  for  economic  stabil- 
ity and  independence.  The  Romans  had 
built  vast  irrigation  systems  to  support 
the  large  cities  which  they  built  in  Libya. 
But  through  the  years,  these  dstems  and 
water  aqueducts  fell  into  ruin.  The 
newly  indepjendent  country  was  in  poor 
straits  at  its  birth.  The  desert,  though, 
became  the  succor  for  the  nation  when 
oil  was  discovered.  The  discovery  of 
oil  in  other  desert  nations  in  the  Med- 
iterranean area  led  geologists  to  sus- 
p>ect  the  presence  of  oil  in  the  south  of 
Libya,  but  its  production  is  above  and 
beyond  the  expectation  of  any  specialist. 
"Oil"  is  now  the  keyword  to  the  country. 


Its  entire  economic  system  is  being 
geared  toward  an  oil  economy.  As  one 
writer  so  aptly  proclaimed: 

Only  5  years  ago,  Libya  was  regarded  as 
little  m^e  than  a  vast  empty  tract  of  the 
Sahara's  rock  and  sand.  •  •  •  within  that 
brief  half  decade,  Libya  underwent  an  eco- 
nomic metamorphofils  that  has  already  trans- 
formed It  into  a  viable  state  possessing  a 
dynamic  and  expanding  economy." 

By  1965  oil  royalties  will  amount  to 
$500  million.  Twenty-one  oil  companies 
have  established  headquarters  in  the 
country,  with  more  expected.  Develop- 
ment possibilities  are  unlimited. 

Each  year,  as  the  world  helps  the 
Libyans  to  celebrate  their  independence, 
one  and  all  can  review  with  pleasure  the 
progress  that  has  occurred.  Expansion 
of  agriculture  and  water  projects  will 
enable  the  Libyans  once  more  to  call 
their  country  a  granary  as  the  Romans 
did  dui-ing  their  reign.  Confidence  in 
the  Government  is  establishing  greater 
unity  throughout  the  three  semiautono- 
mous  provinces  and  will  enable  the  Cen- 
tral Government  to  carry  out  without 
discord  its  development  projects. 

The  United  States  has  interested  itself 
in  Libyan  affairs  since  the  Barbary  pi- 
rates pillaged  American  shipping.  To- 
day the  United  States  has  in  Libya. 
Wheelus  Field,  a  tremendous  airbase. 
There  are  approximately  10,000  Amer- 
icans stationed  or  living  in  Libya. 
The  policies  of  Libya  and  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  closely  allied.  Re- 
cently the  crown  prince  visited  the 
United  States  on  a  good-will  tour,  solid- 
ifying the  amity  of  the  two  nations.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  in  America 
recognize  the  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Libyan  independence. 


Soviet    Three    Onsite    Inspection    Offer 
Rejected  by  United  States  in  1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAUrOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10. 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 19,  1962,  Premier  Khrushchev 
wrote  President  Kennedy  that  he  would 
permit  two  or  three  onsite  insi>ections  an- 
nually of  the  Soviet  Union  in  connection 
with  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  The 
President  replied  on  December  28,  1962. 
that  he  was  encouraged  and  suggested 
further  negotiations.  Later,  of  the 
Khrushchev  two  or  three  statements. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said  the 
United  States  Is  "encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  way  is  now  open  for  some  serious 
talks."  On  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast 
the  President's  science  adviser,  Jerome 
B.  Wiesner,  said  it  "does  bring  us  within 
shooting  distance  of  some  agreements." 

Somehow  the  impression  has  got 
around  that  the  Khrushchev  letter 
amounts  to  some  magnificent  concession 


'  Stephen    Duncan-Peters,    Foreign    Com- 
merce Weekly,  Feb.  5,  1962.  p.  208. 


extracted  from  the  Kiemlin  by  some 
wizardry  or  other  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

The  truth  and  fact  is  that  the  three 
onsite  inspection  proposition  was  put  up 
by  the  Soviets  in  1960  and  rejected  by  the 
United  States.  Here  is  what  was  said  of 
it  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
annual  report  to  Congress  dated  Janu- 
ary 1961  at  page  128: 

The  Russian  negotiators  at  Geneva  have 
offered  to  permit  only  three  onsite  Inspec- 
tions per  year  In  their  country  for  all  un- 
identified seismic  events.  The  U.S.  position 
is  that,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
100  locatable  seismic  events  of  greater  than 
4.75  magnitude  occur  each  year  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  20  percent  of  these  ehould  be  eligible 
for  inspection   (20  Inspections  per  year.) 

This  quotation  is  recalled  simply  as  a 
reminder  to  those  who  might  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  attempt  to  rewrite  history 
regarding  this  particular  matter. 


ConjTCSsman  Philbin's  Unique  Tribnte  to 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10, 1963 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  January  8,  1963,  in  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  held  here,  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  Members  on  this  side  to 
hear  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
the  Third  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District,  Mr.  Philbin,  deliver  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  addresses  and  tributes 
ever  uttered  on  such  occasion  when  he 
nominated,  for  the  continuing  speaker- 
ship of  this  House,  our  beloved  and 
revered  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  John  W.McCoRMACK.  Of 
course,  the  nomination  w&s  unanimously 
approved  and  that  afternoon  we  wisely 
and  formally  reelected  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. 

All  of  us  agree  with  and  share  in  the 
sentiments  so  ably  expressed  by  Con- 
gressman Philbin  as  he  siunmarily 
traced  the  patriotic  public  service  of  our 
great  Speaker  and  reviewed  the  remark- 
able talents  of  his  brilliant  mind  and 
courageous  heart,  which  have  endeared 
him  to  all  who  have  ever  served  with 
him  and  which  assure  that  the  name  of 
Speaker  McCormack  will  be.  forever,  an 
inspiring  byword  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 

A  great  many  Members,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  here,  asked  me  to  intercede 
with  my  very  dear  and  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  Third  Massachu- 
setts District  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  eloquent  address  included  in  the  per- 
manent record.  He  graciously  consented 
to  permit  me  to  introduce  it  into  the 
Record  and  Congressman  Philbin's 
nominating  speech  follows: 

Congressman    Philip    J.    Phh-BIn's    Spefch 
NOMINATINC    Speakkr    McCormack 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  caucus, 
I  have  a  very  delightful  duty  to  perform  this 


morning  and  It  comes  to  me  as  a  very  great 
honor  and  privilege  Indeed. 

Our  dear  and  highly  esteemed  and  Illus- 
trious friend,  Hon.  John  W.  McCoricack,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  who  has  ever 
served  In  the  Congress. 

He  enjoys  the  highest  respect  and  warmest 
affection  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

He  enjoys  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  re- 
spect of  the  American  people,  Indeed  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  To  talk  of  hU  magnifi- 
cent qualities  and  accomplishments  seems 
almost  like  carrying  coals  to  New  Castle. 

His  service  In  the  House,  as  we  weU  know, 
can  be  measured  only  In  superlative  terms. 
During  the  time  he  has  been  here  he  has 
served  his  district.  State,  party,  and  country 
with  a  great  abUlty,  fidelity  to  duty,  and 
humanitarian  Impulse  that  certainly  has 
never  been  exceeded  In  the  history  of  this 
great  Government. 

I  hardly  need,  before  this  distinguished 
group,  comprised  of  so  many  warm  friends, 
admirers  and  supporters,  to  recount  the  pro- 
lific abundance  of  natural  gifts,  talents,  char- 
acteristics and  services  that  have  distin- 
guished the  Inspiring  career  of  this  great 
American  from  the  colorful  and  patriotic 
community  of  South  Boston  In  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts,  as  he  forged  his  way 
from  the  humble  precincts  of  his  historic 
city  to  the  third  highest  position  of  trust, 
honor,  and  responsibility  In  the  great  Gk3V- 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

Speaker  John  McCormack  Is  admittedly 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  person- 
ality, character,  leadership,  and  capacity  that 
make  for  greatness. 

Time  and  time  again.  In  and  out  of  this 
great  body,  the  renowned  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  greatest  deliberative  body  of 
Its  kind  In  the  world,  he  has  demonstrated 
his  true  worth  as  an  unsurpassed  public 
servant. 

A  fearless,  articulate,  and  Inspiring  leader, 
a  gifted  and  effective  debater,  a  respected 
and  admired  political  strategist,  a  skilled 
diagnostician  of  tfce  public  will,  a  truly  great 
heart  and  great  mind,  devoted  to  lofty  con- 
cepts and  objectives  of  statesmanship,  John 
McCormack  Is  commended  and  beloved  by 
all  of  us. 

A  patriot  of  the  top-most  rank,  a  lawyer 
and  counselor  of  recognized  skUl  and  ex- 
perience, an  eminent  parliamentarian, 
known  everywhere  for  his  knowledge,  fair- 
ness and  Impartiality,  and,  above  all.  a  man 
whose  vigorous,  determined  work  In  promot- 
ing the  well-being  and  welfare  of  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people,  the 
oppressed,  the  lowly,  the  exploited,  the  help- 
less and  Inarticulate,  wherever  they  may  be, 
has  known  no  bounds. 

Born  with  a  great  fighting  heart  and  a 
buoyant  spirit  of  uplift  and  regeneration, 
John  McCormack  has  always  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  forward-looking  leadership, 
philosophically,  politically,  socially,  econom- 
ically, spiritually,  and  In  every  other  way. 

Resolutely  committed  to  the  doctrine  that 
our  political  and  parliamentary  institutions 
are  valid  Instruments  for  promoting  the 
liberty,  stability  and  progress  of  the  Nation, 
no  man  has  ever  labored  more  ably,  dili- 
gently, and  effectively  to  further  the  general 
well-being  of  the  Nation,  protect  the  rights 
of  those  who  struggle  and  toll  under  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  enlarge  and  elevate 
the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the 
American  people. 

To  succeed  our  late,  lamented,  dear  friend 
and  memorable  leader,  that  g^reat  statesman 
and  ever  to  be  esteemed  and  remembered 
former  Speaker,  the  great  Sam  Rayburn,  was 
indeed  a  task  of  monumental  proportions. 

Yet,  In  a  comparatively  short  time  of 
John  McCormacks  noteworthy  service  as 
Speaker,  our  membership,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world  recognize  the  mettle  and  the  high 
worthiness  of  the  present  great  Speaker  of 
the  House. 


In  his  characteristic  way  of  deep  humility, 
devout  dedication  to  principle  and  convic- 
tion. Speaker  McCormack  has  been  some- 
thing more  than  the  leader  of  this  body. 
He  haa  been  our  warm  friend,  our  ready 
counsellor,  otir  unselfish  guide  and  advlaer, 
our  coni^nt  sustaining  strength. 

Confidant  and  adviser  of  our  Presidents 
since  the  1930 's,  he  has  labored  with  vigor, 
loyalty,  and  marked  success  to  Implement 
the  legislative  program  of  o\u  cherlsbed 
former  colleague  and  great  President  and 
friend,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

As  we  know,  he  can  be  trusted  and  relied 
upon  to  carry  out  these  great  tasks  of  leader- 
ship In  this  session  of  Congress  and  in  the 
time  to  come. 

And  as  in  the  past,  he  will  carry  them  out 
with  dispatch,  efficiency  and  a  great  driving 
force  of  sagacious  statesmanship  that  will 
make  for  success  and  victory  for  the  great 
cause  we  represent. 

To  touch  a  personal  note,  Jchn  McCor- 
mack has  been  my  friend  since  before  I 
came  to  this  body.  Just  as  many  of  you,  I 
have  seen  and  known  him  at  close  range. 
He  is  a  great  man,  a  great  leader,  a  great 
American,  a  great  Speaker,  and  he  is  a  true 
and  loyal  friend. 

We,  as  Members  of  the  House,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  are  fortunate  Indeed, 
especlaUy  In  this  time  of  uncertainty  and 
peril,  when  surging  movements  of  conspiracy 
and  unrest  are  assailing  the  pillars  of  free 
government  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as 
In  our  own  Nation,  and  when  we  tQust  unite 
as  we  win.  In  an  Invincible,  resolute  force 
against  these  evils  and  dangers,  to  have  a 
truly  outstanding,  well-poised,  experienced, 
humane  leader  like  John  McCormack  to 
guide  and  counsel  us  and  to  Join  so  whole- 
heatedly  with  our  beloved  and  esteemed 
friend,  our  great  President  Kennedy,  in  pre- 
serving, protecting,  and  strengthening  the 
rich  heritage  of  our  freedom  and  seeking 
peace,  understanding,  aqd  amity  for  the 
world. 

Man  of  deep  faith  and  high  destiny;  man 
of  profound  spiritual  beliefs  and  trust  In 
his  Divine  Maker;  who  proudly  bears  the 
shield  of  Justice  and  fair  dealing  and  carries 
In  his  big  heart  an  inspirational  love  of 
country  and  humanity;  sprung  from  the 
people  and  devoted  to  their  welfare;  a  true, 
dedicated,  demonstrated  believer  in  the 
American  way  of  life;  a  great  credit  to  our 
great  party,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Congress,  and  our  Nation,  Hon.  John  W. 
McCormack  Is  destined  to  go  down  In  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Nation. 

The  reelection  of  Speaker  McCormack  Is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  But  I  want  to  say  to 
my  valued  colleagues  that  Massachusetts  is 
very  proud  of  our  great  native  son,  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
place  in  nomination  in  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus for  Speaker  of  the  House  the  name  of 
our  great,  esteemed,  and  beloved  friend,  Hon. 
John  W.  McCormack. 


H.R.  71 :     Restore    Economic    Freedom 
to  Automobile  Financing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EWIANUEL  CELLER 

of   NSW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10, 1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  I  introduced  H.R.  71,  a  bill  to  sup- 
plement the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
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states  against  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce by  preventing  automobile  manu- 
facturers from  financing  and  insuring 
the  sales  of  their  products.  I  have  in- 
troduced again  the  same  measure,  bear- 
ing the  same  number. 

I  presented  this-  bUl— and  another  like 
it  4  years  ago — because  I  was  con- 
vinced that  such  action  was  essential  to 
st(H>  monopolistic  powers  and  trends  in 
the  automobile  industry  and  related  bus- 
inesses. I  was  convinced  that  automo- 
bile manufacturing  should  be  separated 
from  auto  financing  and  Insurance  in 
order  to  restore  free  competition  to  vast 
segments  of  our  economy  and  to  prevent 
captive  market  patterns  from  totally  en- 
gulflng  the  sale  of  autos  and  related 
goods  and  services.  ~[ 

Events  of  the  past  2  years  have 
strengthened  these  convictions.  Six 
days  of  public  hearings  in  1961  and 
voluminous  statements,  documents,  and 
letters  established  such  a  strong  case 
that  the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  1962.  With 
the  press  of  an  extremely  heavy  agenda 
in  the  87th  Congress,  the  full  committee 
did  not  vote  on  it.  This  measure  de- 
serves to  advance  further  toward  passage 
in  the  88th  Congress,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  shall. 

All  of  us  are  gratified  that  automobile 
production  and  sales  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  highlights  in  our  economy  in  1962. 
But  we  should  not  let  our  satisfaction 
obscure  underlying  shackles  on  economic 
freedom  which  endanger  us  all. 

In  this  past  year,  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer.  General  Motors  Corp.,  has 
tightened  its  hold  on  the  American  auto- 
mobile market,  to  claim  well  over  50  per- 
cent of  sales,  and  at  times  nearly  60  per- 
cent. Some  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  auto 
market  is  controlled  by  only  two 
manufacturers. 

Such  concentration  is  not  healthy  for 
our  economy — neither  for  business  nor 
consumers.  In  large  part,  this  concen- 
tration has  been  a  fruit  of  coercion  of 
auto  dealers  and  restraint  of  trade  of 
sales  financing.  These  abuses  led  long 
ago  to  antitrust  indictments  of  the 
largest  three  auto  manufacturers  and 
their  finance  companies,  conviction  of 
General  Motors  and  subsidiaries,  and 
consent  decrees  enjoining  certain  coer- 
cive and  discriminatory  practices. 

Injunctive  consent  decrees  have  failed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  real  remedy  of  di- 
vestiture which  the  Government  origi- 
nally sou&ht,  and  to  which  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp,  agreed  if  it  would 
apply  to  all. 

Captive  markets  in  auto  sales  financ- 
ing have  surged,  with  the  control  which 
the  dominant  manufacturers  wield  over 
there  dealers.  Captive  financing  is  both 
cause  and  effect  in  the  manufacturer 
control  over  dealers  and  their  sales. 

General  Motors  dealers  turned  over  67 
percent  of  their  new-car  sales  financing 
to  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  in 
1960 — up  sharply  from  a  heavy  56  per- 
cent in  1956.  These  are  GMAC's  own 
estimates,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

The  captive  market  pattern  is  equally 
clear    in    the    dramatically    abnormal 
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growth  of  Ford  Motor  Credit  Co.  in  its 
second  and  third  full  years  of  operation. 
In  1961.  this  fiedgling  finance  company 
more  than  doubled  its  business  with 
Ford  dealers.  FMCC  apparently  more 
than  doubled  its  business  again  in  1962. 
almost  reaching  that  stage  in  9  months. 
It  now  holds  well  over  $200  million  in 
sales  finance  contracts. 

To  appreciate  the  abnormalcy  of  this 
quadrupling  of  business  by  one  auto 
finance  company,  consider  that  auto 
sales  financing  for  all  financial  institu- 
tions together  declined  somewhat  in  1961 
and  will  have  increased  something  like 
10  percent  in  1962. 

What  sets  two  finance  companies  apart 
from  the  hundreds  of  independent 
finance  companies  and  thousands  of 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions? 
A  parent  that  is  the  dealer's  only  sup- 
plier of  new  cars — the  source  of  his  live- 
lihood. 

Under  the  GM  pattern,  now  being 
copied  swiftly  by  Ford,  the  car  manu- 
facturer is  the  fount  for  all  the  dealer's 
needs — new  cars,  financing,  insurance, 
parts,  and  accessories.  Another  way  to 
express  it  is  "putting  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket." 

This  is  an  expression  which  Ford  Motor 
credit  circulated  to  Ford  dealers  last 
March.  It  quoted  a  dealer  as  saying: 
"A  dealer  may  be  reluctant  to  put  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket.  But  if  FMCC  helps 
him  become  financially  stronger — as  I  am 
sure  it  can — is  this  so  bad?  I,  for  one, 
think  that  it  is  fine." 

From  reports  which  have  oome  to  me, 
most  Ford  dealers  have  Indeed  remained 
reluctant  to  put  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket,  but  they  cannot  afford  to  offend 
the  factory  when  their  turn  comes  to 
start  using  the  factory  finance  services. 
Most,  I  am  sure,  would  gladly  trade  the 
real  financial  strength  of  real  independ- 
ence for  any  advantages,  apparent  or 
real,  of  dependence  on  one  source  for 
everything. 

The  trouble  for  auto  dealers  in  putting 
all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  is  that  some- 
one else  gets  a  tighter  grip  on  the  handle. 

There  are  other  troubles  too.  The 
captive  auto  financing  and  insurance 
pattern  poses  unfair  handicaps  for  those 
manufacturers,  and  wholesalers  of  autos 
without  such  means.  Moreover,  when 
dealers  must  put  all  their  eggs  in 
the  manufacturer's  basket,  monopolistic 
conditions  result  in  various  related 
markets. 

Independent  businessmen — insurers, 
manufacturers,  and  wholesalers  of  auto 
parts  and  accessories,  repair  garages,  ajs 
well  as  sales  finance  companies  and 
banks — ^have  told  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  being  denied  the  right 
to  compete  in  GM-controlled  markets  on 
their  merits — all  because  of  captive 
financing  and  insurance  controls.  If 
Ford  keeps  racing  in  the  same  direction, 
thousands  more  of  independent  busi- 
nesses will  become  casualties. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  H.R. 
71  applies  only  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. It  deals  with  specific  and  dem- 
onstrated restraints  of  trade  which  have 
been  subject  of  much  antitrust  criminal 
and  civil  court  action.  It  would  provide 
an  antitrust  remedy  at  least  25  years 


overdue.    I  should  like  to  point  out  also 
that  divested  companies  csm,  and  do, 

survive. 

No  other  industry,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  a  comparable  economic  and  legal  his- 
tory to  that  of  the  auto  industry  and 
related  markets.  Our  concern  is  not 
bigness  as  such,  nor  finance  or  other  sub- 
sidiaries as  such.  Rather  our  concern  is 
subversion  of  free  competitive  processes. 

Businesses  which  have  not  misused 
finance  or  other  subsidiaries  to  monop- 
olistic ends  have  no  need  to  fear  either 
new  laws  nor  the  long-established  anti- 
trust laws  under  which  the  automotive 
giants  were  indicted  and  convicted. 

In  view  of  the  clear  need  for  relief, 
surely  Congress  will  not  stand  by  and  let 
the  free  marketplace  suffer  further  re- 
straint by  the  two  automotive  giants. 
Consumers  ajid  all  businessmen  thrive 
best  when  goods  and  services  are  judged 
on  merit  in  a  free  marketplace. 

If  competition  is  extinguished  in  any 
one  sector  of  our  economy,  its  survival 
is  endangered  in  all  commerce.  Sup- 
pression of  competition  means  suppres- 
sion of  economic  freedom,  and  political 
and  social  freedoms  as  well. 

Passage  of  H.R.  71  will  be  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  free  enterprise  system. 
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Pay  Increase  for  the  Military 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALITOBNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  I  have  been  extremely  con- 
cerned at  the  delay  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  pushing  for  a  pay  in- 
crease for  the  military,  despite  the  fact 
that  other  governmental  employees  have 
benefited  from  pay  raises  on  two  occa- 
sions since  the  last  general  military  pay 
increase  in  1958. 

Last  f  aU  I  pledged  to  introduce,  if  nec- 
essary, and  support  legislation  calling 
for  a  substantial  pay  increase.  Included 
was  to  be  a  section  correcting  the  in- 
equities in  the  pay  scales  for  those  re- 
tired personnel  who  left  the  service  prior 
to  July  1958.  These  retired  persons  were 
discriminated  against  and  a  great  in- 
equity has  existed  for  over  4  years  as 
a  result. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  heartened  to 
learn  that  the  Defense  Department  was 
supporting  a  pay  increase  measure 
amounting  to  as  much  as  14  percent  in 
some  categories  and  also  correcting  the 
inequities  I  mentioned  previously. 

Rather  than  introduce  my  version  of 
a  pay  bill  I  have  decided  to  defer  such 
action  until  the  administration's  measure 
comes  before  the  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
recognize  that  legislation  as  introduced 
by  the  administration  is  merely  the  raw 
material  from  which  a  truly  effective  and 
meaningful  pay  bill  can  be  molded  by 
our  subcommittee  and  subsequently  by 
the  Congress. 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  act  with  dispatch  on  a  substantial  and 
constructive  pay  bill  for  active  duty  and 
retired  personnel  of  our  military  service 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  helping  to 
expedite  this  much-needed  legislation. 


Independence  Day  of  Cameroon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  Republic  of  Cameroon  cele- 
brated her  third  independence  day  anni- 
versary, and  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  send  warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Cameroon,  Ahmadou  Ahldjo ;  and  His 
Excellency,  the  Cameroon  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Jacques  Kuoh,  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  « 

CAMESOONS:    A    COUNTRY    KEUNrTED 

New  Year's  Day  1960  was  a  joyous  oc- 
casion for  the  thousands  of  Africans 
whose  home  was  the  French  Cameroons. 
On  that  day  the  U.N.  trust  territory  un- 
der French  administration  became  the 
sovereign  Republic  of  Cameroon,  the  llth 
nation  on  the  African  Continent  to 
achieve  independence.  Thus  ended  a 
75 -year  period  of  foreign  occupation. 
Germany  had  declared  Cameroon  a  pro- 
tectorate in  1884.  After  World  War  I 
the  territory  was  divided  between  the 
British  and  the  French  as  League  of 
Nations  mandates.  Then  in  1946  the 
Cameroons  became  U  JI.  trust  territories. 

October  1,  1961,  was  another  day  for 
rejoicing  in  Cameroon,  when  the  British 
Southern  Cameroons  joined  the  former 
French  trust  territory  to  form  a  federal 
republic.  This  event  marked  the  fruition 
of  the  Kamerun  idea  which  had  emerged 
with  political  consciousness  in  the 
Southern  Cameroons  and  had  gained 
momentum  as  the  British  territory 
moved  toward  self-government.  Ka- 
merun became  the  political  ideaJ  of  the 
reunification  of  the  two  Cameroons.  The 
formation  of  the  Federal  Republic  was 
an  Important  event  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Cameroons  themselves, 
but  also  from  the  larger  perspective  of 
continental  African  political  develop- 
ment, for  it  was  the  first  African  experi- 
ment in  the  union  of  a  British  territory 
and  a  French  territory.  The  educa- 
tional, linguistic,  and  legal  adjustments 
of  the  new  union  are  gradually  and  most 
satisfactorily  being  worked  out  under  the 
skillful  leadership  of  Vice  President 
Poncha  and  President  Ahidjo. 

The  successful  development  of  Cam- 
eroon is  all  the  more  spectacular  because 
of  the  enormity  of  the  difficulties,  point- 
ed out  by  observers  of  all  kinds,  facing 
the  new  nation.  Ethnologists  reminded 
us  that  Cameroon,  lying  at  an  ethnic 
crossroads  of  Africa,  contained  a  "bewild- 
ering hodgepodge"  of  races  from  Islamic 
stock  breeders  In  the  north  to  Bantus 


and  Pygmies  in  the  south.  Political 
scientists  noted  that  as  of  Independence 
day  there  were  some  382  legally  regis- 
tered political  parties.  Geographers 
pomted  out  that  the  northern  and  south- 
ern sections  were  divided  by  a  central 
plateau  which  effectively  discouraged 
communication.  Economists  said  that 
the  primary  crop  economy  was  extremely 
vulnerable  to  climatic  change  and  price 
fluctuations.  The  pessimists  predicted 
that  President  Ahidjo  would  have  con- 
siderable difl&culty  in  holding  together 
his  newly  independent  country. 

But  the  pessimists  were  wrong.  The 
Republic  has  been  stabilized.  The  econ- 
omy is  advancing.  Substantial  improve- 
ments are  being  made  in  education. 
Communications  development  is  under 
way,  and  industrialization  is  being  speed- 
ed up.  When  President  Ahidjo  made 
a  5 -day  visit  to  the  United  States  as 
the  guest  of  President  Kennedy  in  March 
1962.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
congratulated  President  Ahidjo  for  his 
successful  efforts  in  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  his  country.  The  two  Presi- 
dents agreed  to  encourage  commerce  and 
investment  between  ttieir  countries  and 
expressed  confidence  that  the  visit  had 
strengthened  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Cameroon. 

The  American  people  add  their  voice 
to  the  congratulations  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. To  President  Ahidjo,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Poncha.  and  the  people  of  the  Fed- 
eral RepubUc  of  Cameroon  we  express 
our  faith  in,  and  best  ^^ishes  for.  the 
continued  successful  development  of 
their  nation. 


California  Defense  Dollars  Go  National 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  six  of 
the  larger  California  defense  contrsu:tors 
recently  reported  to  the  California  De- 
fense Industries  Committee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
curement data  covering  the  national 
pattern  of  their  relations  with  suppliers 
and  vendors  for  articles,  materials,  and 
services. 

This  compilation  of  the  data  is  on  an 
annual  basis  for  the  various  corporate 
fiscal  patterns  ending  in  the  1961-62  pe- 
riod, the  most  recently  available  data  in 
each  case.  Each  reporting  corporation 
carries  on  an  intensive  procurement  and 
contracting  program  aimed  at  the  widest 
possible  participation  nationally,  and  in 
each  case  a  main  facet  of  the  total  pro- 
gram is  the  determination  that  small 
business  receive  an  equitable  opportunity 
to  compete  for  subcontracts  for  articles, 
materials,  and  services  of  all  kinds. 

California  defense  contractors  are  do- 
ing business  in  49  States  with  all  kinds  of 
enterprises  from  the  local  hardware  store 


to  the  giants  of  industry.  Tnily.  Cali- 
fornia defense  dollars  go  national 

The  six  reporting  California  defense 
contractors  listed  $1,608,646,403  in  dol- 
lars expended  in  49  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  suppliers  and  ven- 
dors of  articles,  materials,  and  services. 

Principal  States  receiving  the  Impact 
of  the  California  national  procurement 
effort  are: 


Now  York 

Connocticut ... 

Nt'w  Jersey 

Ohio 

M)i.ssiir)iuseUs 

Illinois 

rcnnsylvania- 


Koroonf  of 

loUl 

7.9m 

6.679 

.V565 

.V  m; 

3  476 

2  T!h 

2.627 

California 
dollars 


SI  38, 310,  ViS 
107,  441. 173 

8a,aoi.g6» 

84.492.287 

65,gig,«B7 

44.ft4A,0M 

42.263,470 


In  r^x>rtlng  for  this  study  the  com- 
panies that  reported  small  business  data 
revealed  37  percent  of  California  pro- 
curement dollars  to  small  business;  63 
percent  of  California  procurement  dol- 
lars to  large  business.  By  comparison, 
only  17.7  percent  was  the  national  aver- 
age to  small  business  for  fiscal  1962. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  a  per- 
centage iH^akdown  by  State  of  the  total 
procurements  reported  expended  in  each 
State.  Truly,  California  defense  dollars 
go  national. 

California  defense   dollars   go   nntional — 50- 
State  breakdown 


( 

California      | 
dollars 

Percent  of 
totaii 

Alabamn 

$1,344,433 

0.0635 

AlK-ska  

Ariiona 

23.716.937 

3»S.811 

797, 918.  465 

3.962.904 

107.  441. 17a 

1.496.125 

1.305.904 

4.967.319 

651,727 

3,617 

Q04.96S 

44.64fi.0«4 

19.648.982 

17,970,482 

211,286 

809.608 

108.463 

226,361 

11  ."VW,  780 

5.5,  919.  997 

an.  097. 718 

26.  283,  741 

431,108 

6,978,310 

8,71« 

1.336,837 

754,340 

1.  848, 212 

80. 301, 969 

61.613 

12R.  310. 6.53 

1,659,208 

13 

84.  492.  287 

3.  \n.  109 

6. 161. 12S 

42,  263.  470 

1.31S.214 

1. 004.239 

7.820 

3.1.'i8.»43 

41.356,271 

496,782 

2. 208, 153 

21.82«.«1« 

8,919,660 

1,654,813 

16.  270,  490 

68,900 

1  4743 

Arkansas 

0246 

California 

49  flOlS 

Colorado 

2463 

Conneftkut 

6  6789 

Delaware .  . 

0929 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida.....^ 

.0611 
.3067 

Georguk 

.0343 

Hawaii. 

0002 

Idaho 

0876 

Ulinois 

2.7768 

Indiana 

1  2214 

Iowa 

1  1I7D 

K'^ptqvt 

.0131 

Kentucky 

.0903 

T/l||i)riV>n 

.0067 

Maine 

.0140 

Maryluid 

.9086 

Massaf-husetts. 

3  4762 

Mlchifsan 

1.2493 

Minnesota 

1.6826 

Mississippi™ 

Missouri 

.oas7 

.4337 

Montana 

Nebraska 

.ooa5 

.0831 

Nevada.. 

.0468 

New  UampBhlre 

.1U8 

New  Jersey 

5.5513 

New  Mexico.. 

0038 

New  York 

7.  9702 

North  Carolina 

.  1031 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

5.2523 

Oklahoma      

.1955 

Orepon 

.3829 

Pennsvlvania 

2. 6272 

Rhode  Island 

.0819 

South  Carolina 

.0624 

South  Dakota 

.0004 

Tennessee 

.1960 

Texas r 

2.5708 

rtah 

.0308 

Vermont 

.1372 

Virpnia    .  '.. 

1.S2S7 

Washlnpton „...„ 

Wos*  Virgin)^ 

.6645 

.1028 

WLsconsln 

L0114 

Wvornhif: 

.0036 

Total..     . 

1,608.646,403 

'■  Will  not  total  100  peroent  because  of  roiuidlntn. 
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Womea  Strike  for  Peace  and  the  HUAC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or   MKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10, 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  December  1962,  while  Congress 
was  not  in  session,  the  American  public 
was  treated  to  a  sorry  spectacle  by  a 
committee  of  Congress.  The  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  decision 
to  investigate  the  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  and  the  subsequent  hearings  again 
demonstrated  that  this  committee  serves 
no  useful  legislative  function  and  is  anti- 
thetical to  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearings  I  issued  a  statement  which  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  regret  that  on  the  first  day 
of  this  session  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
on  the  rules  of  the  88th  Congress  which 
would  repeal  clause  l(r)  of  rule  X  and 
clause  18  of  tule  XI  which  provide  for 
this  committee.  The  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue  when 
the  1963  appropriation  for  the  committee 
is  before  it. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statxmxmt  or  Congressman  Whxiam  P. 
Rtan  Concxsning  the  Action  or  the 
House  Un-American  AcnvrriES  Committzx 
IN  Hou>iNO  Hearings  on  the  Women 
Strike  roR  Peace 

The  announcement  by  the  Hoxise  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  public 
hearings  with  reference  to  the  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  Is  another  example  of  the  mlsiise 
and  abuse  of  legislative  power. 

The  hearings  apparently  are  intended  to 
discredit  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace  and  to 
oast  doubt  upon  the  loyalty  of  those  active 
in  It.  The  action  of  the  committee  induces 
conformity  of  thought  and  action  and  in- 
timidates citizens  who  are  seeking  to  express 
their  concern  for  peace. 

The  spontaneous  peace  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  our  democracy.  Even  at  the 
height  of  an  international  crisis,  citizens 
exercised  their  constitutional  rights  of  peti- 
tion, assembly,  and  free  speech.  However, 
the  committee  consistently  opposes  the  spirit 
of  independent  Inquiry  and  humane  protest. 
By  intimidation  and  innuendo  the  commit- 
tee spreads  fear  and  stifles  dissent.  The 
committee  has  a  habit  of  using  its  power  to 
expose  and  punish  groups  and  individuals 
whose  programs  and  Ideas  the  committee 
disapproves  of. 

Disarmament  under  effective  International 
control  and  a  strong  United  Nations.  Imper- 
atives of  our  time,  are  stated  goals  of  Women 
Strike  for  Peace.  A  group  of  citizens  work- 
ing for  these  goals  within  our  constitutional 
framework  should  be  commended,  not 
condemned. 

The  first  amendment  explicitly  protects  all 
ideas  and  expressions.  The  framers  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  asserted  their  belief  In  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  right  to  nonconformity  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation  was  new  and  inse- 
cure.    We  should  do  no  less  today. 

The  committee  has  said  one  purpose  of  the 
hearings  is  to  determine  "whether  existing 
Federal  laws  are  being  violated."  As  Dean 
Erwin  Qrlswold,  of  Howard  Law  School,  has 
pointed  out,  "a  legislative  investigation  is 
improper  when  its  sole  or  basic  purpose  is  to 
expose  people  or  to  develop  evidence  for  use 


in  criminal  prosecution"  ("The  Fifth 
Amendment  Today,"  Harvard  University 
Press,  1956,  p.  48) .  If  the  committee  has  any 
evidence  of  violations  of  Federal  law,  it 
should  turn  It  over  to  the  proper  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  not  usurp  the  function 
of  the  Department  of  Justloe. 

We  should  be  mindful  of  the  words  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Black: 

"History  should  teach  us,  then,  that  in 
times  of  high  emotional  excitement  minority 
parties  and  groups  which  advocate  extremely 
unpopular  social  or  goverxunental  innova- 
tions will  always  be  typed  as  crlmlnta  gangs 
and  attempts  always  made  to  drive  them  out. 
It  was  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  great 
dangers,  that  caused  the  founders  of  our  land 
to  enact  the  first  amendment  as  a  guarantee 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  people  would 
do  anything  to  hinder  or  destroy  the  capacity 
of  individuals  and  groups  to  seek  converts 
and  votes  for  any  cause,  however  radical  or 
unpalatable  their  principles  might  seem  un- 
der the  accepted  notions  of  the  times"  ( Bar- 
enblatt  v.   U.S.,  360  U.S.   109.   150-1). 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee is  antithetical  to  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  Its  latest 
action  demonstrates  again  the  need  for  its 
abolition. 
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A  Bill  To  Eliminate  Labor  Union 
Monopolies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  eliminate  labor  union  mo- 
nopolies. This  legislation  embodies 
amendments  to  the  Sherman,  Clayton, 
Norris-La  Guardia,  and  National  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Acts.  This  is  the 
identical  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress. 

Under  existing  court  interpretations, 
antitrust  statutes  apply  only  to  indus- 
try— prohibiting  monopolies ;  prohibiting 
price  fixing;  and  prohibiting  collusion, 
but  only  on  the  part  of  management. 

We  do  have  monopolies  in  the  field  of 
labor.  For  instance,  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  Union  represents  all  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
cars,  trucks,  and  farm  implements,  and 
so  forth,  a  monopoly  in  this  industry. 
One  union  bargains  with  all  of  the  firms 
in  this  field— a  monopoly.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  steel— the  United  Steel 
Workers;  coal — the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, and  so  forth. 

Jimmy  HofTa  has  stated  that  he^  in- 
tends to  have  all  teamster  contracts  end 
on  a  common  date  beginning  in  1964. 
Do  you  realize  the  power;  which  would 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  this  one  man? 
He  could  tie  up  the  economy  of  this 
country  within  a  matter  of  hours.  Met- 
ropolitan areas  would  be  without  perish- 
able foodstuffs,  in  addition  to  necessities 
too  numerous  to  mention.  He  could 
bring  every  city  in  the  country  to  its 
knees  at  his  command. 

We  now  have  a  costly  maritime  strike 
in  progress  which  covers  the  entire  At- 
lantic and  gulf  coasts.  This  strike  is 
preventing  the  shipment  of  goods  to  for-  , 


eign  countries,  lowering  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  other 
governments;  causing  American  indus- 
try to  lose  business  because  it  cannot 
make  deliveries — leading  perhaps  to  per- 
manent loss  of  our  customers  to  other 
countries.  With  an  already  serious  im- 
balance of  trade,  this  further  compli- 
cates the  entire  situation. 

My  proposal,  for  instance,  would  put 
an  end  to  this  longshoremen's  strike 
which  is  having  such  a  catastrophic  im- 
pact on  the  Nation's  economy.  Under 
my  bill,  bargaining  between  the  parties 
would  have  to  be  conducted  by  a  single 
employer  and  the  representative  of  the 
employer's  employees,  or  as  provided  in 
some  cases,  group  bargaining  where  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  an  industry  is 
involved  in  the  labor  negotiation.  Also, 
the  featherbedding  demands  by  unions 
as  indicated  in  the  dockworker's  strike 
could  never  become  a  labor  issue  since 
such  restrictive  practices  are  prohibited 
by  my  bill. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  bill  still 
allows  strikes.  |t  restores  union  power 
to  the  local  labor  unions  and  takes  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  international 
unions.  I  repeat — this  bill  does  not  in- 
terfere with  any  legitimate  labor  objec- 
tives but  only  eliminates  those  activities 
not  in  the  public  interest.  Industry- 
wide bargaining  would  be  eliminated.  It 
would  be  illegal  for  two  unions  to  confer 
with  one  another  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  wage  dispute;  and,  likewise,  it 
would  be  illegal  for  the  management  of 
two  companies  to  confer  with  one  an- 
other in  regard  to  a  settlement.  You 
have  to  treat  both  sides  fairly. 

The  evil  of  present  industrywide  bar- 
gaining is  that  identical  labor  costs 
throughout  the  industry  further  lessen 
competition  and  increase  the  chances 
for  similar  pricing.  Bargaining  in- 
creases costs  of  production  which  fur- 
ther place  the  American  manufacturer 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
foreign  firms. 

Recent  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
on  strikes  and  man-days  idled  in  1962 
vividly  demonstrate  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  eliminate  national  la- 
bor disputes.  Figures  released  for  1962 
show  that  there  were  about  3,550  strikes, 
involving  some  1,250,000  workers.  About 
19  million  man-days  were  lost,  com- 
pared with  16.3  million  In  1961. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  a  contin- 
uance of  these  labor  disputes.  The  pas- 
sage of  my  moderate  approach  to  curb- 
ing union  monopoly  power  and  the  abuses 
resulting  from  this  power  would,  in  most 
cases,  eliminate  the  ever-growing  chaos 
in  the  labor  relations  field.  Yet.  the 
remedy  would  not  interfere  with  any 
legitimate  union  activity  nor  destroy 
unions  or  their  welfare  and  pension  pro- 
grams. My  bill  will  put  an  end  to  only 
those  abuses  we  have  been  facing  daily  in 
our  Nation;  it  will  maintain  collective 
bargaining  without  granting  further  au- 
thority to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a 
labor  contract  through  such  weapons  as 
compulsory  arbitration  and  seizure, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  leswi  this  Nation 
down  a  dangerous  path  of  socialism. 

Is  there  a  demand  for  this  type  of 
legislation  over  the  country?    Yes.    The 


Institute  of  Public  Opinion  of  Prince- 
ton, H-J;  in  a  recent  surrey  found  thjtt 
62  percent  of  the  people  throughout  the 
Nation  favored  this  type  of  legislation. 
In  a  recent  questionnaire  circulated  In 
my  district,  84  percent  replied  in  favor 
of  curbing  union  monopolies.  The  aver- 
age American  citizen,  the  man  and 
woman  on  the  street,  wants  this  legisla- 
tion passed — the  voice  of  America  with- 
out a  lobby.  Who  would  like  to  see  this 
legislation  defeated?  The  heads  of  the 
international  labor  unions  whose  mo- 
nopolistic powers  would  be  checked  by 
the  passage  of  this  bUl. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  recommenda- 
tion than  that  which  appeared  in  the  In- 
ternational Teamsters  magazine  for 
September  1962,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  my  bill  was  the  worst  of  the  lot 
on  this  subject;  to  me,  that  means  it  is 
the  best. 


Independence  Day  of  Western  Samoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARILS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  Western  Samoa  celebrated  her 
first  independence  day,  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  send  warm  felicitations 
to  Their  Excellencies,  Tupua  Tamasese 
Mea'ole  and  Malietoa  Tanumafili  n.  the 
heads  of  state  of  this  Republic,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  West- 
em  Samoan  Independence. 

January  the  first  is  a  symbol  through- 
out the  world  for  the  birth  of  a  new 
year;  to  the  people  of  Western  Samoa, 
this  date  has  a  special  meaning.  One 
year  ago,  on  New  Year's  Day.  Western 
Samoa  was  proclaimed  sovereign  and 
independent.  It  is  this  accomplishment 
that  I  wish  to  commemorate  today. 

Since  its  discovery  by  the  Dutch  in 
1722.  the  Samoan  Islands  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
South  Pacific.  Strategically  located  as 
a  naval  station  and  a  crossroads  for 
trading  ships,  the  islands  were  soon 
coveted  by  many  nations.  The  United 
States  sent  its  first  expedition  to  the 
islands  in  1839  and  the  first  American 
consul  was  appointed  in  1856.  The  cli- 
max of  this  particular  struggle  for  pos- 
sessions abroad  occurred  in  1889  when 
the  United  States.  Germany,  and  Gieat 
Britain  successfully  checkmated  each 
others  forces.  This  led  to  a  partition- 
ing of  the  islands.  The  large  islands  of 
Opolu  and  Savaii.  with  several  lesser 
islands,  were  awarded  to  Germany. 
These  became  Western  Samoa. 

As  a  result  of  World  War  I,  Western 
Samoa  was  wrested  from  Germany  by  a 
New  Zealand  expeditionai-y  force.  Since 
then.  New  Zealand  has  held  mandate 
over  these  islands,  first  through  the 
League  of  Nations,  then  more  recently 
through  the  United  Nations. 

New  Zealand  recognized  the  right  of 
sovereignty  for  her  trust  territories  and 
a  constitution  was  promulgated  in  Oc- 


tober IMG.  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed on  January  1,  1962,  thus  end- 
ing 46  years  of  New  Zealand  adminis- 
tration and  70  years  of  foreign  rule. 

Samoa  today  has  an  approximate  pop- 
ulation of  113,500.  mainly  Polynesian, 
with  a  birth  rate  among  the  world's 
highest.  Its  complex  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government,  headed  by  a  dual 
chief  ship  and  a  prime  minister,  govern 
Western  Samoa  with  wisdom  and  cau- 
tion. Americans,  visiting  the  country, 
will  be  able  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  is  buried 
near  the  capital,  and  who  is  revered  and 
loved  by  the  Samoans,  his  adopted 
people. 

The  Samoans.  who  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  first  independent 
Polynesian  nation,  look  forward  to  a 
continuous  and  productive  life  under 
their  own  rule.  The  able  Prime  Min- 
ister Flame  Mata'afa  summarized  the 
sentiments  of  the  Samoans  when  he 
said: 

Rooted  and  responding  to  the  Invigorating 
InQuences  of  the  modern  world,  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  Western  Samoa  will  grow 
and  flourish  to  become  an  ornament — if  only 
a   minor   one — to    the    world    community. 

It  is  to  this  spirit  and  this  nation  that 
I  salute  the  people  of  Western  Samoa 
on  their  first  independence  anniversary. 


The  100th  Birthday  of  Billy  Frost 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  January  10, 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  One  hundred 
years  ago.  on  January  10,  1863.  there  was 
bom  at  Tinesty,  Pa.,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allegheny  River,  an  American  citi- 
zen who  was  named  Billy  Frost  by  his 
proud  parents.  At  14  years  of  age  this 
new  citizen  started  pumping  oil  wells  at 
Oil  Creek.  Pa.,  when  this  business  was  in 
its  infancy.  Some  of  it  must  have  gotten 
into  his  blood,  beckuse  he  has  stayed 
with  it  through  the  years  and  as  the 
great  oil  fields  were  discovered  and  de- 
veloped, Billy  Frost  moved  from  one  to 
the  other — from  Permsylvania  to  Ohio, 
to  Kansas,  to  Oklahoma,  and  to  Texas. 

In  1885  Billy  Frost  married  Miss  Effle 
Jane  Thompson,  the  daughter  of  a  min- 
ister. To  this  union  were  bom  two  fine 
sons  and  two  fine  daughters.  Billy  Frost 
continued  his  work  in  the  oil  game  and 
found  his  way  with  his  fine  family  to 
Texas,  in  1927.  This  was  the  begirming 
of  the  famous  Panhandle  oil  field,  which 
is  located  in  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

His  kindness,  good  nature,  and  will- 
ingness to  help  others  at  all  times  had 
won  for  him  the  popular  name  "Uncle 
Billy,"  which  has  stayed  with  him 
through  the  years.  As  time  began  to 
takes  its  toll,  as  it  does  with  all  of  us. 
"Uncle  Billy's"  walk  became  a  little 
slower  and  his  eyesight  began  to  dim.  but 
his  great  personality  remains  unchanged 


and  the  reasons  for  continued  loving  ref- 
erence to  him  as  'Uncle  Billy"  have  be- 
come more  pronouiiced  with  each  year. 
His  host  of  friends  will  pay  honor  to  him 
at  the  Coronado  Inn,  In  Pampa,  Tex.,  on 
this,  his  100th  birthday.  All  America 
recognizes  the  great  contribution  that 
he  has  mtide  to  our  country  and  to  our 
way  of  life,  In  the  exemplary  leadership 
he  has  furnished  in  his  chosen  work. 


V  FairpUy  in  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINirxaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Thursday,  January  10. 1963 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  considered  a  ba&ic  change  in  the  per- 
manent rules  under  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  function  In  the 
future.  Our  decision  is  an  indication  of 
the  attitude  with  which  the  House  will 
approach  the  tasks  it  faces. 

Some  people,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  this  body,  have  made  the  claim  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  come  to  hold 
too  powerful  a  position  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  people  conclude 
that  the  Rules  Committee  has  the  power 
to  prevent  the  entire  House  from  making 
decisions  on  various  important  issues.  It 
is  the  so-called  power  to  "block"  legis- 
lation. 

The  solution  which  these  same  people 
advocated  was  to  permanently  expand 
the  membership  of  the  Rules  Committee 
from  12  to  15.  This  solution  was  adopted 
and  is  simply  a  power  play  to  control  the 
committee.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect any  present  weakness  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  committee  has 
the  abihty  to  block  legislation  it  does  not 
like,  having  more  members  will  not 
change  that  fact.  Indeed,  a  new  group 
will  simply  have  the  right  to  stop  legis- 
lation which  it  finds  vmdesirable. 

The  House  has  always  had  a  formal 
written  guarantee  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee cannot  permanently  act  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
House.  That  guarantee  is  the  discharge 
petition.  It  was  used  successfully  on  a 
major  bill  as  recently  as  1960  when  a  dis- 
charge petition  for  the  Federal  employees 
pay  raise  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  House. 

Wkenever  we  discuss  the  desirability  of 
any  legislation,  it  is  important  to  know 
who  is  determining  the  desirability. 
Does  the  majority  of  the  House  mak^ 
that  decision  or  do  most  of  the  memberis 
of  the  majority  party  of  the  House? 
When  the  Speaker  was  prohibited  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century  from  serv- 
ing on  the  committee,  it  was  assumed 
that  such  action  was  intended  to  make 
the  committee  a  tool  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  Members  rather  than  only  of 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  party. 

Increasing  the  committee  size  from  12 
to  15  members  increases  the  Democratic 
majority  from  4  to  5.  Yet,  proportionate 
representation  would  give  the  Democrats 
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a  majority  of  only  3  members  on  a  15- 
man  committee. 

Pair  representation  of  the  minority 
party  should  always  be  maintained  in 
any  committee.  Such  should  certainly 
be  the  case  in  a  committee  as  powerful 
as  the  Riiles  Committee  as  was  pictured 
yesterday. 

I  would  have  been  favorable  to  con- 
sidering reviving  the  21-day  rule.    By 
prohibiting  the  Rules  Committee  from 
holding  any  bill  for  more  than  21  days 
^  this  change  would  correct  the  situation 

in  which  the  Rules  Committee  could 
block  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  fair 
representation  would  be  maintained  on. 
the  committee. 

If  our  concern  is  to  insure  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  express  its  will  on  the  im- 
portant issues  which  come  before  this 
body,  we  should  not  simply  give  the 
power  to  determine  desirable  legislation 
to  another  group.  That  is  what  the 
present  makeup  of  the  Rules  Committee 
does. 

In  the  future,  changes  should  be 
guided  by  three  factors: 

First.  Congress  should  decide  whether 
the  Rules  Committee  should  have  the 
power  to  stop  legislation. 

Second.  If  the  decision  is  affirmative, 
the  minority  party  should  be  given  rep- 
resentative strength  on  the  committee. 

Third.  If  the  decision  is  negative,  some 
means  such  as  the  21 -day  rule  will  be 
necessary  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
committee. 

Tills  is  the  only  way  fairplay  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  secured. 


WMhington  State  Senate  Opposes  Japa- 
MM  Halibat  Fiihinf  in  Bering  Sea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBHAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10, 1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Senate  unanimously  passed 
a  memorial  urging  Pederal  action  to 
cancel  recent  concessions  of  the  Inter- 
national North  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty 
Commission  to  allow  Japan  to  fish'  for 
halibut  east  of  an  existing  treaty  line. 

This  memorial  was  adopted  44  to  0 
and  charged  that  a  halibut  fishery  con- 
servation program  was  threatened  by 
the  concessions. 

On  February  5  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Tokyo  to  consider  Japanese  pro- 
posals for  conservation.  It  seems  to  me 
the  agreement  to  allow  Japan  to  cross 
the  line  heretofore  established  by  treaty 
is  premature.  Conservation  arrange- 
ments should  have  been  agreed  to  first. 

Once  this  halibut  resource  was  almost 
destroyed  but  through  regulation  and 
self-denial  of  our  fishermen  the  catches 
have  been  Increasing  in  the  Bering  Sea 
area.  Now  the  question  is.  Will  the  Japa- 
nese make  30  years  of  such  restraint  and 
sacrifice  in  vain? 


In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  add  that  a  joint  House-Senate  con- 
gressional committee  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  February  14  and  15  in  Seat- 
tle. Wash.,  to  investigate  as  to  whether 
the  halibut  Commission's  action  was 
justified. 


Independence  Day  of  the  Republic  of 
Tanganyika 


EXTENSION  OF  REa^IARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NZW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1962,  Tanganyika  celebrated 
her  first  independence  day,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  fehcita- 
tlons  to  His  Excellency  Mwallmu,  Julius 
K.  Nyerere,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Tanganyika,  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Tanganyika:  from  colqny  to  republic 

On  December  9.  1961.  Tanganyika,  a 
United  Nations  trust  territory  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
became  a  sovereign  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  the  29th 
African  state  to  achieve  Independence. 
The  hoisting  of  the  new  green,  black,  and 
gold  Tanganylkan  flag  marked  the  emer- 
gence of  the  first  multiracial  nation  in 
Africa  under  African  government.  As 
such,  it  aroused  considerable  interest  in 
a  continent  where  T&ci&l  problems  have 
taken  their  place  among  the  difficulties 
facing  governments.  The  general  opti- 
mism that  the  nation's  9  million  Africans, 
20,000  Europeans,  80,000  Asians,  and 
20,000  Arabs  could  live  together  in  peace 
and  order  and  in  dedication  to  common 
goals  was  engendered  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  leadership  qualities  of  Tanganyika's 
first  Prime  Minister,  and  now  President, 
Julius  Nyerere.  Prior  to  independence 
British  officials  had  called  Nyerere  "the 
key  to  everything  in  Tanganyika."  The 
American  press  stated  that  "the  person- 
ality, skill,  and  absolute  dedication  of  Mr. 
Nyerere  to  nonviolence  and  antidiscrimi- 
nation against  Africans  and  non-Afri- 
cans alike"  was  a  key  factor  which  would 
make  a  multiracial  nation  possible.  In 
the  not  always  smooth  year  since  inde- 
pendence we  have  seen  Mr.  Nyerere 's  in- 
fluence at  work  both  in  office  and  behind 
the  scenes  to  mold  Tanganyika  Into  a 
democratic  republic  and  a  model  of  non- 
racialism  for  the  rest  of  the  African 
Continent  to  follow. 

What  is  this  country  over  which  Mr. 
Nyerere  has  become  President?  Located 
just  to  the  south  of  the  equator  on  the 
Nlle-Congo-Zambezl  divide,  Tanganyika 
stretches  for  more  than  450  miles  along 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  borders  on  Kenya 
In  the  north  and  on  Mozambique  in  the 
south.  It  Is  comparable  in  size  to  Nigeria 
and  is  larger  than  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
combined.  Substantial  portions  of  2 
of  Africa's  "ereat  lakes" — Lake  Tangan- 
yika and  Lake  Victoria— lie  within  the 
country's  boundaries.  It  Is  a  land  of 
plains  and  plateaus,  with  a  humid 
coastal  belt.    It  is  the  land  where  Stanley 
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met  Livingstone  and  where,  on  the  Kenya 
border,  the  summit  of  Mount  Kiliman- 
jaro, permanently  covered  with  snow, 
rises  over  19,000  feet  from  sea  level  to 
make  it  the  highest  mountain  peak  in 
Africa. 

When  Tanganyika  became  independ- 
ent under  the  leadership  of  Julius 
Nyerere  and  his  party,  the  Tanganyika 
African  National  Union — TANU — the 
government  pledged.  In  Nyerere's  words, 
to  lead  the  people  in  an  all-out  fight 
against  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease 
"Uhuru  na  Kazi,"  TANU's  slogan  in  the 
campaign  for  Independence,  has  increas- 
ingly become  used  as  a  greeting  through- 
out the  country.  "Uhuru  na  Kazi," 
meaning  freedom  and  work,  expresses 
Tanganyika's  faith  in  the  future  and 
determination  to  fiUfill  the  expectations 
of  her  people. 

The  world  was  momentarily  stunned 
when  Mr.  Nyerere  resigned  from  his  post 
as  Prime  Minister  only  6  weeks  after  in- 
dependence to  devote  himself  more  fully 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Tanganyika 
African  National  Union.  Then,  in  late 
May  the  Government  announced  plans  to 
turn  the  country  into  a  republic,  with  a 
President  elected  by  universal  suffrage  as 
the  head  of  state.  It  became  clear  that 
Mr.  Nyerere's  resignation  from  office  had 
not  been  an  abdication  of  power  but 
rather  the  prologue  to  his  reemergence 
as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Tangan- 
yika. On  December  9,  1962,  1  year  after 
its  accession  to  independence,  Tangan- 
yika became  a  republic  with  Julius  Nye- 
rere its  first  President. 

In  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
Tanganyika's  independence  we  commend 
President  Nyerere  and  the  people  of  Tan- 
ganyika for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
transforming  Tanganyika  from  a  colony 
to  a  republic.  We  wish  them  evei-y  suc- 
cess for  the  future. 
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A  Deepwater  Port  for  Indiana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  an  Indiana  port  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Ever  since  I  began  my  polit- 
ical life  in  Indiana.  I  have  been  talking 
to  people  all  over  our  great  State  about 
the  potential  for  development  which 
such  a  port  would  present.  The  people 
of  Indiana  know  the  benefits  which  can 
be  gained  by  the  development  of  this 
deepwater  port,  and  they  share  my 
enthusiasm  for  an  Indiana  port. 

The  road  by  whloh  progress  travels  is 
always  a  hard  one.  There  are  always 
many  obstacles,  there  are  always  delays, 
there  are  always  disappointments  and 
the  path  followed  by  this  progressive 
proposal  has  provided  no  exception. 
Disciission  of  the  Indiana  pubUc  port 
predates  concrete  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.    A  full  80  years 


before  the  congressional  Deepwater 
Seaways  Commission  report  of  1896  sug- 
gested the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  the  statesmen  of  early 
Indiana  recognized  and  protected  Indi- 
ana's right  to  a  harbor.  By  having  the 
Indiana  State  boundary  moved  10  miles 
north  of  the  line  established  by  the 
Northwest  Ordinance,  these  early  lead- 
ers laid  the  groundwork  for  our  port 
development  today. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  36-mile 
coastline  on  Lake  Michigan  the  political 
leadefs  of  Indiana  established  our  claim 
to  a  water  access  at  the  time  of  our 
fifc-oduction  to  statehood.  Now,  after 
y^rs  of  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part  of 
leaders  of  the  State,  our  plans  are  form- 
ulated, our  authority  is  developing,  and 
we  look  f(^rward  to  the  early  construc- 
tion of  our  deepwater  p>ort. 

The  economic  feasibility  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  port  at  Burns  Waterway  is  well 
substantiated.  Scholarly  economic  pres- 
entations developed  by  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, various  State  agencies  and  private 
sources  indicate  that  the  Indiana  deep- 
water  port  can  become  an  important 
transportation  center  and  an  economic 
success.  Preliminary  work  by  the  Indi- 
ana Port  Commission  indicates,  without 
doubt,  that  previous  estimates  as  to  the 
economic  potential  of  the  port  have  been 
very  conservative. 

lihe  navigational  plan  developed  for 
this  harbor  is  not  only  adequate  but 
quite  attractive.  The  approach  and 
entry  pattern,  I  am  told,  is  one  of  sim- 
plicity and  ease  of  management.  For 
example,  in  tug  service  alone,  a  grain- 
carrying  vessel  would  save  $1,055  per  trip, 
for  tugs  will  not  be  needed  at  the  pro- 
posed Indiana  Waterway  Harbor. 

I  am  proposing  the  development  of  an 
additional  transportation  facility  for  my 
state  wid  for  the  Nation.  History  has 
shown  that  the  access  to  water  routes 
has,  since  the  advent  of  recorded  history, 
been  a  primary  determinant  in  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  nations.  Those  na- 
tions and  states  and  cities  with  access 
to  this  most  economical  form  of  trans- 
portation have  prospered  and  have  be- 
come the  trade,  papulation,  and  cul- 
tural centers  of  the  world.  Certainly, 
areas  without  such  water  commerce 
facility  have  also  developed  successfully 
but  they  have  prospered  in  spite  of 
transportation  hardships. 

Indiana  is  a  State  which  has  developed 
richly  In  both  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural productivity.  The  richness  of  our 
soil  and  the  skill  of  our  farmers  has  com- 
bined to  make  Indiana  an  important 
part  of  America's  food-producing  Mid- 
west. The  industrial  ingenuity  and  the 
quality  of  our  workmen  have  contributed 
to  our  Industrial  progress. 

Located  as  we  are.  at  the  crossroads 
of  America.  Indiana's  Industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural capacity  is  important  to  the 
entire  Nation.  The  food  we  produce  is 
easily  available  to  feed  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  goods  we  manufacture  are 
easily  available  to  fill  the  needs  and 
wants  of  all  Americans  because  we  are 
located  in  the  very  population  center  of 
the  continental  United  States.  But  to 
expand  our  industrial  development,  to 
provide  further  markets  for  our  agricul- 


tural abundance  and  our  rich  natural 
resources,  Indiana  needs  access  to  inex- 
pensive water  transportation  which  can 
be  provided  by  the  Bums  Waterway 
Harbor. 

The  development  of  the  harbor  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nationsa  transportation 
policy.  Indeed,  the  national  transpor- 
tation policy  dictates  its  development  be- 
cause the  needs  of  commerce  cry  out  for 
the  development  of  this  additional 
transportation  facility  in  our  State. 

Indiana  is  the  only  State  bordering  on 
the  Great  Lakes  which  has  no  public 
deepwater  port;  no  door  to  the  trade 
routes  of  vie  world.  Since  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  has  provided  Great  Lakes 
ports  with  access  to  the  world's  great 
commercial  centers,  the  importance  of 
our  harbor  has  taken  on  added  signifi- 
cance. We  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  Industrial  goods,  tlie'natural 
resources  and  the  agricultural  products, 
in  which  our  State  so  abundantly 
abounds,  available  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  key.  of  course,  is  the  In- 
diana public  deepwater  port. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  into  the  world 
of  the  future.  We  are  discussing  today 
the  potential  of  the  needs  of  commerce 
in  Indiana  and  the  benefits  which  an  ad- 
ditional transportation  facility  can  con- 
tribute to  this  commercial  development. 

I  believe  the  greatest  hindrance  to  our 
clear  analysis  of  this  problem  lies  in  the 
inadequacy  of  our  standards  of  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  question  the  analyses 
made  by  so  many  learned  and  competent 
men.  but  I  question  the  accuracy  of  any 
one  of  us  to  completely  comprehend  the 
potential  for  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  area. 

Who  of  us  will  predict,  with  any  con- 
fidence in  its  accuracy,  how  much  the 
population  of  our  State  and  its  environs 
will  grow  in  the  life  of  this  project? 
Who  will  estimate  the  gross  commercial 
product  of  our  area  for  the  next  50  years, 
and  rest  comfortably  on  that  estimate? 
Who  will  suggest  the  maximum  agricul- 
tural productivity  of  the  great  Midwest 
after  the  production  explosion  of  the 
last  decade  and  a  half?  We  are  Incom- 
petent judges  of  tomorrow's  world  be- 
cause we  are  tied  to  the  standards  of 
today  in  making  our  analyses.  We  can- 
not fully  comprehend  the  wonders  of  to- 
morrow's life  because  the  frailty  of  our 
nature  forces  us  to  depend,  for  our 
premises,  upon  sensations  which  we  have 
experienced. 

Our  Nation  is  built  on  growth  and  oiu- 
society,  our  economy,  and  our  future  is 
geared  to  grow.  Change  is  the  only  con- 
stant value  in  our  society  and  the  change 
pattern  is  one  of  growth. 

Economic  need  for  the  Burns  Water- 
way Harbor  is  clearly  established  in  the 
world  of  today.  Certainly  the  unlimited 
potential  for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  area  adds  further  impetus 
to  the  favorable  report  on  these  navi- 
gation improvements. 

There  Is  clear  and  evident  need  for  the 
development  of  the  public  harbor  at 
Burns  Waterway.  The  State  of  Indiana 
is  determined  to  carry  through  its  de- 
velopment of  the  facilities  which  are  its 
responsibibty.  I  trust  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  move  fon\-ard  In  good 
faith  to  initiate  action  on  the  naviga- 


tional improvements  which  are  ita  re- 
sponsibility. There  are  53  federally  im- 
proved harbors  in  the  8  States  on  the 
Great  Lakes  waterways  to  the  United 
States  today.  Construction  of  a  second 
Indiana  project  to  allow  the  State  to 
develop  its  only  deepwater  public  harbor 
seemis  fair  and  just. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  is  a  great  State 
but  its  greatness  cannot  always  be  meas- 
ured by  its  proud  history.  Its  greatness 
must  -also  be  measured  by  its  willingness 
to  meet  and  accept  the  challenges  offered 
by  the  hope  of  an  even  greater  future.  I 
personally  look  upon  this  dream  and  this 
endeavor  as  a  step  by  the  people  of 
Indiana  to  justify  our  heritage  of  great- 
ness. It  is  a  real  and  challengtog  ex- 
pression of  a  progressive  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that,  to  the  very 
near  future,  this  proposal  might  receive 
the  approval  of  this  House.  Indiana 
will  be  very  grateful. 


Copyright — New  Frontiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NZW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  pleased  to  toclude  my  remarks 
before  the  American  Guild  of  Authors 
and  Composers  on  November  14,  1962, 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  to  New  York 
City: 

Now  that  the  American  people  have  cboeen 
their  Representatives  and  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  the  88th  Oongress,  It  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  review  with  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  guild  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Nation's 
copyright  laws  and  the  Immediate  prospects 
for  their  Improvement  as  a  protection  for 
the  authors  and  comix>sers  of  music.  What 
are   the  new  frontiers  in  copyright? 

Both  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
have  long  been  Interested  in  the  drama  and 
musical  arts — as  a  musician,  a  devotee  of 
opera,  a  student,  and  a  champion  of  the 
rights  of  all  creators  of  American  music, 
whether  serious  or  popular.  The  Jiu-lsdlc- 
tlon  of  our  committee  Includes  measures 
affecting  copyrights,  but  It  Is  not  merely 
concerned  with  the  technical  aspects  of 
copjTlght  legislation.  The  committee  has 
the  solemn  duty  of  guarding  the  Intellectual 
property  of  composers  and  authors,  and  of 
making  sure  that  as  our  civilization  grows 
more  complex,  American  native  talent  will 
continue  to  be  encouraged  by  receiving  a 
Just  return  from  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  Its  works. 

For  It  must  be  recalled  that  the  copyright 
law  of  the  United  States  is  founded  on  the 
constitutional  provision  (art.  I,  sec.  8)  which 
empowers  Congress  "•  •  'to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  Inven- 
tors the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries." 

The  Constitution  thus  envisages  two  pur- 
poses In  providing  for  copyright.  It  wishes 
to  foster  the  useful  arts  and  It  proi>oses  to 
do  so  by  rewarding  authors  for  their  con- 
tribution to  society.  Obviously  these  two 
purposes  are  closely  related. 
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The  lA8t  general  revision  of  the  copyright 
laws  occurred  In  1S08.  We  have  gone  from 
a  horse-and-buggy  day  to  a  nuclear  age. 
Tremendous  changes  In  technology  have 
taken  place  In  the  intervening  half  century. 
These  have  fostered  entire  new  industries 
and  new  methods  for  the  reproduction  and 
dissemination  of  literary  and  artistic  works. 
In  consequence  the  1909  statute  Is  no  longer 
adequate  In  its  application  to  present-day 
conditions.  It  Is  like  measuring  the  tail  of 
a  pig  with  the  tall  of  a  comet.  Among  the 
respects  in  which  the  copyright  laws  fail  to 
achieve  the  constitutional  objectives  are  a 
number  of  shortcomings  which  peculiarly 
affect  songwriters  and  composers — notably 
the  present  inadequate  term  of  copyright 
protection,  the  outmoded  Jukebox  exemption, 
insufflcient  sanctions  against  the  counter- 
feiting and  piracy  of  phonograph  records, 
the  compulsory  license  for  the  recording  of 
music,  and  the  awkward  and  unsatisfactory 
provisions  governing  renewal  and  reversion 
of  copyrights. 

Past  efforts  to  bring  the  copyright  laws 
up  to  date  have  failed,  largely,  tfccording  to 
the  Register  of  Copyrights,  because  of  con- 
troversy among ,  various  private  interest 
groups  having  a  stake  in  the  matter.  In 
1955,  however.  Congress  provided  funds  for 
a  comprehensive  study  by  the  Copyright 
Office  as  the  groundwork  for  a  general  re- 
vision and  in  1961,  after  much  study,  the 
Register  Issued  a  tentative  report  containing 
detailed  recommendations. 

These  recommendations  in  large  measure 
meet  the  proposals  of  your  own  group  as  to 
major  matters,  though  varying  In  some  Bieaa 
and  in  particular  details.  Widespread  discus- 
sions of  the  Register's  report  were  under- 
taken and  are  still  in  progress,  with  yovu* 
organization  taking  a  leading  part.  What  is 
mc««,  the  Copyright  Office  has  now  turned 
its  efforts  to  the  drafting  of  a  comprehensive 
bill  which,  in  turn,  will  be  the  subject  of 
extensive  study  by  interested  parties  before 
it  is  submitted  to  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that, 
with  the  gen\iine  cooperation  of  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  the  project,  such  submis- 
sion will  take  place  during  the  forthcoming 
88th  Congress. 

While  waiting  for  the  legislative  proposals 
of  the  Register,  the  87th  Congress  has  not 
been  idle  in  this  field.  With  respect  to  the 
term  of  copyright,  for  example.  Congress  was 
called  upon,  as  an  emergency  measure,  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  expiration  of  re- 
newal t^rms  of  copyright  dioring  the  period 
which  ^111  must  elapse  b^ore  the  enactment 
of  overall  legislation.  The  present  term  of 
copyrights,  as  you  know,  Is  28  years  from 
first  publication  or  registration,  renewable 
during  the  28th  year  by  certain  persons  for 
a  second  period  of  28  years.  One  criticism  of 
existing  law  is  that  today  the  United  States 
is  the  only  Important  Western  power  in 
which  It  is  possible  for  a  copyright  to  expire 
during  the  life  of  the  author.  The  Register's 
1961  report  recommends  that  the  maximum 
term  be  Increased  from  56  to  76  years. 
Under  this  recommendation  the  basic  term 
would  continue  to  run  for  28  years,  and 
would  be  renewable  for  a  second  term  of 
48  years.  Although  some  groups,  including 
your  own,  prefer  a  term  of  protection  that 
would  endure  for  the  life  of  the  author  and 
for  50  years  thereafter,  as  Is  the  rule  in  many 
EMropean  countries,  all  Interested  parties  ap- 
pear to  agree  that  the  present  term  of  copy- 
right is  unduly  short.  Meanwhile,  existing 
renewal  terms  were  continuing  to  expire  and 
would  be  lost  forever. 

In  this  context,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  627,  which  extends  the  duration 
of  copyright  protection  temporarily.  As 
enacted,  this  measxure  continues  until  the 
end  of  1965  the  renewal  terms  of  all  copy- 
rights subsisting  on  September  19,  1962,  the 
date  on  which  President  Kennedy  approved 
my  measxire.  It  thus  provides  an  interim 
BUSi>ension  of  copyright  expirations  pending 
the  enactment  of  detailed  overall  copyright 


legislation.  Originally  this  bill  proposed  to 
extend  copyright  terms  until  the  end  of  1967, 
but  the  subcommittee  accepted  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Register  of  Copyright  that  a 
temporary  extension  ofx^at  length  might 
unduly  impair  the  incentive  of  Interested 
parties  for  achieving  agreement  on  an  over- 
all revision. 

Another  significant  congresBional  achieve- 
ment of  the  87th  Congress  in  this  area  was 
the  enactment  of  my  bill  outlawing  the 
vicious  traffic  in  counterfeiting  phonograph 
records.  Hearings  before  the  Copyright  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
elicited  testimony  from  representatives  of 
phonograph  record  manufacturers,  music 
publishers,  and  composers  and  performers  of 
music  to  the  effect  that  there  exists  a  wide- 
spread practice  of  counterfeiting  phono- 
graph records,  including  labels,  produced 
by  reputable  phonograph  record  manufac- 
turers and  selling  them  In  Interstate  com- 
merce in  competition  with  the  genuine 
articles.  In  1960,  alone,  it  was  eetlmated. 
this  practice  drained  more  than  920  million 
from  the  legitimate  music  industry.  Typ- 
ically, the  counterfeiter  takes  hold  of  a 
legitimate  phonograph  record  manufactured 
by  a  reputable  concern  and  containing  a 
popular  song  or  arrangement.  He  makes 
copies  of  the  recording  and  of  the  label  as 
well.  Then  he  palms  off  his  counterfeit 
copies  as  the  genuine  products  of  the  manu- 
factxirer  whose  label  and  recording  he  has 
appropriated. 

Because  the  counterfeiter  operates  outside 
the  law,  paying  no  compensation  to  artists, 
no  arrangers'  fees,  no  copyright  royalties, 
and  no  excise  taxes,  he  Is  able  to  sell  his 
illegitimate  and  often  mechanically  inferior 
records  to  jobbers  and  dealers  at  prices  far 
below  those  charged  by  the  legitimate  manu- 
facturers whose  work  has  been  forged. 

The  victims  of  this  unconscionable  prac- 
tice are  many.  They  include  songwriters 
and  publishers;  record  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, and  dealers;  recording  artists  and 
musicians;  manufacturers  of  phonographs; 
and  the  U.S.  Government.  The  songwriters, 
publishers,  artists,  and  musicians  are  de- 
prived of  their  royalties.  The  record  indus- 
try is  denied  its  legitimate  profits.  The 
Federal  Government  is  robbed  of  its  excls« 
and  other  taxes.  And  the  nmsic -loving  pub- 
lic, often  as  not,  receives  a  mechanically 
Imperfect  product.  This  in  turn  Injm-es 
the  reputation  of  the  artists  and  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  records  and  sound  equipment, 
because  the  public  naturally  attributes  the 
mechanical  defects  of  the  counterfeit  record 
to  the  producers  of  the  real  thing. 

The  few  State  laws  which  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  Impose  relatively  ineffec- 
tive fines.  Counterfeiters  are  happy  to  pay 
such  fines,  regarding  them  as  in  the  nature 
of  licenses. 

Inasmuch  as  counterfeit  records  are  being 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  across  State 
lines.  I  believe  It  essential  to  the  proper 
administration  of  justice  that  Congress 
should  enact  a  Federal  criminal  statute  that 
would  add  the  power  and  weight  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  State  and  county  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Accordingly,  I  in- 
troduced and  Congress  enacted  H.R.  11793, 
a  bill  that  amends  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  by  declaring  the  trafflc  in  counterfeit 
records  to  be  a  criminal  act,  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

I  believe  that  it  is  signlflcant  that  both  of 
these  measures — the  copyright  extension  bill 
and  the  counterfeit  record  bill — underwent 
amendment  before  they  were  enacted.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  the  necessity  for 
flexibility  and  compromise  In  the  area  of 
copyright  legislation.  In  the  copyright  ex- 
tension bill,  as  I  have  said.  Congress  accom- 
modated the  need  of  copyiight  owners  to  be 
saved  from  unnecessary  extinction  of  their 
right  to  the  equally  urgent  need  of  the  Reg- 
ister to  avoid  a  flagging  of  interest  in  a  final 


agreement  in  overall  revision.    I  beUeve  the 
acconunodatlon   was  a   wise   one. 

Similarly,  the  coiuaterfelt  record  bill 
underwent  revision  by  the  Senate,  which 
sharply  reduced  the  penalties  provided  by 
the  House  bill.  This  took  place  near  the  end 
of  the  session.  Our  House  committee  was 
faced  with  the  alternatives  of  accepting  the 
Senate  amendments  and  the  greatly  reduced 
penalties,  or  asking  the  Senate  for  a  confer- 
ence. In  the  second  alternative,  it  is  possible 
that  we  might  have  con-.e  out  with  a  stronger 
deterrent;  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  have 
come  out  with  nothing  at  all.  In  this  con- 
text committee  staff  consulted  the  principal 
proponents  of  the  measure,  representatives 
of  phonograph  record  manufacturers.  These 
persons  wisely  expressed  their  preference  for 
a  bird  In  the  hand.  I  think  this  was  much 
to  their  credit.  One  must  stretch  one's  feet 
according  to  one's  blanket.  The  measiire.  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  was  enacted;  traf- 
ficking in  counterfeit  records  is  now  a  Fed- 
eral offense;  and  the  investigative  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  enlisted 
to  stamp  it  out.  A  new  deterrent  has  been 
placed  on  the  books  and.  should  the  penal- 
ties prove  Inadequate,  they  can  easily  be 
revised  upward. 

There  Is  one  area,  however,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  accommodation  has 
not  yet  home  fruit.  I  refer  to  my  unceasing 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the 
anachronistic  and  outmoded  Jukebox  ex- 
emption. 

Through  the  years.  Congress  has  amended 
the  provisions  of  the  copyright  law  to  pro- 
tect authors  and  composers  in  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  their  creative  works 
by  requiring  users  to  pay  reasonable  fees 
to  copyright  ou-ners  for  the  sale  or  use  of 
their  property.  Radio  and  television  broad- 
casters, concert  halls,  movies,  hotels,  cab- 
arets, wired  music — all  these  industries  pay 
composers  of  copyrighted  music  for  the  right 
of  commercial  performance.  The  sole  excep- 
tion is  the  coin  machine  operator — the  cor- 
poration that  owns  and  leases  coin  machine 
phonographs  to  taverns  and  restaurants.  To 
quote  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  "Jukebox 
operators  are  the  only  users  of  music  for 
profit  who  are  not  obliged  to  pay  royalties, 
and  there  is  no  special  reason  for  their 
exemption.  The  Jukebox  exemption  should 
be  repealed  or  at  least  replaced  by  a  pro- 
vision requiring  Jukebox  „operator8  to  pay 
reasonable  license  fees  for  public  perform- 
ance for  music  or  profit."  With  this  state- 
ment I  agree.  The  use  of  copyrighted  music 
on  Jukeboxes  for  profit  without  so  much  as 
a  by-your-leave  to  the  composers  of  such 
works  is  nothing  less  than  legalized  piracy 

In  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses,  I  intro- 
duced bills  to  repeal  the  Jukebox  exemption 
In  June  1959  the  Copyright  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
held  extensive  hearings  on  my  bill,  HR 
5931.  Witness  after  witness  testified  to  the 
injustice  and  Inequity  of  the  out-of-date 
copyright  law  which  was  enacted  In  1909, 
21  years  before  the  modern  machine  phono- 
graph made  its  appearance.  Helen  Sousa 
Abert,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Philip 
Sousa,  told  the  subcommittee;  'A  song- 
writer is  entitled  to  compensation  during 
the  short  term  of  his  copyright  from  all 
sources  which  perform  his  work  publicly  for 
profit.  The  Jukebox  Is  certainly  perform- 
ing copyrighted  music  for  profit." 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  from  quali- 
fied witnesses  that  the  jukebox  Industry  is 
today  a  $500  million  Industry — purchasing 
popular  works  at  wholesale  prices  and  sell- 
ing renditions  of  the  music  at  10  cents  a 
play.  Coin  machine  performances  of  record- 
ings are  clearly  performances  for  profit;  but 
under  existing  law  the  composer  receives  no 
royalties  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coin  machine  oper- 
ators make  the  plea  that  they  cannot  afford 
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to  pay  such  royalties,  that  they  fear  that 
outright  repeal  of  the  present  exemption 
would  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  copy- 
right owners  who  might  charge  them  uncon- 
scionable fees. 

Thus,  embraced  In  controversy,  the  anti- 
quated 1909  jukebox  exemption  remains  un- 
changed. But  It  should  be  changed,  and 
Congress  must  act  responsibly  to  find  a  path 
of  Justice  in  this  matter. 

In  August  1958  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported 
favorably  a  bill  to  rejseal  the  jukebox  exemp- 
tion. In  the  report  on  this  measure  there 
were  several  references  to  a  possible  com- 
promise solution  of  the  problem,  offered  by 
the  National  Beverage  Association.  This 
proposal  envisaged  the  payment  of  between 
$15  and  $25  per  annum  per  coin-operated 
machine,  depending  upon  size.  Even  Mr. 
George  Miller,  president  of  the  Music  Op- 
erators of  America,  Inc.,  originally  expressed 
Interest  In  this  proposal  and  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  staff  attempted  to  sched- 
ule a  conference  for  the  purp>ose  of  discussing 
it.  This  conference,  however,  could  not  be 
arranged,  the  operators  having  apparently 
lost  all  interest  in  discussing  a  possible  area 
of  agreement. 

In  the  87th  Congress  I  again  introduced  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Jukebox  exemption,  HJl. 
70.  Along  with  the  Register  of  Copyrights, 
many  public-spirited  citizens — authors, 
newspaper  columnists,  actors — have  endorsed 
HR.  70.  The  Department  of  State  suppwrts 
It.  The  American  Bar  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Patent  Association  support  it.  But  be- 
cause of  the  controversy  that  surrounds  this 
matter,  some  Members  of  Congress  may  feel 
that  a  blanket  repeal  of  the  exemption  is 
not  the  best  answer,  because  the  coin  ma- 
chine operators  and  the  music  copyright 
owners  might  not  be  able  to  agree  on  fair 
and  equitable  royalty  In  negotiations.  Ac- 
cordingly I  Introduced,  as  an  alternative  to 
H.R.  70,  a  new  bill,  H.R.  12450,  which  would 
not  only  provide  for  the  payment  of  royalties 
by  Jukebox  operators  but  would  also  establish 
trustees  with  an  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  fair  and  orderly  determination  of  the 
amount  and  the  proper  distribution  of  such 
royalties.  Hearings  were  scheduled  on  these 
bills  but  had  to  be  canceled  because  of  the 
unavailability  of  necessary  witnesses. 

In  the  new  Congress  I  shall  again  Introduce 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  this 
grossly  unfair  provision  of  existing  law  and 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  to 
it  that  this  legislation  is  given  a  very  high 
priority. 

In  appraising  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  Congress  thus  far  to  remedy  this  uncon- 
scionable situation,  I  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  your  guild — as  well  as  all  members 
and  friends  of  the  songwriting  profession — 
have  an  Indispensable  role  to  play.  Because 
of  the  inability  to  foresee  the  development 
and  popularity  of  the  coin-operated  phono- 
graph, the  Jukebox  industry  has  been  able 
to  reap  large  profits  from  the  exploitation  of 
music  and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  the 
songwriters  of  their  Just  share.  The  song- 
writers must  bring  the  Justice  of  their  posi- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  not  only  In  the  large  urban  cen- 
ters but  also  the  less  populated  areas.  I 
am  confident  that  when  the  issue  is  thor- 
oughly understood  remedial  action  will  In- 
evitably follow. 

I  believe  that  all  auguries  are  peculiarly 
favorable  for  substantial  progress  in  copy- 
right law  reform.  The  Federal  administra- 
tion has  uniquely  manifested  Its  Interest 
In  cultural  affairs,  having  for  the  first  time 
appointed  a  Special  Presidential  Consultant 
on  the  Arts,  the  Honorable  August  Heck- 
scher.  The  President  and  the  First  Lady  have 
manifested  great  zeal  In  fostering  the  arts 
in  this  country.  They  have  In  many  ways 
shown  that  we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone. 


The  Congress  will  be  increasingly  alert  and 
sympathetic  to  these  problems,  having 
worked  with  them,  and  It  is  your  Job  to 
make  us  wholly  conversant  with  your  needs 
and  problems.  The  Copyright  Office  is  dili- 
gently tackling  the  chaUengmg  task  of  draft- 
ing legislation.  Last,  but  not  least,  distin- 
guished organizations  like  your  own  with 
specific  stakes  in  copyright  legislation  are 
lending  their  expert  assistance  to  the  Regis- 
ter in  attempting  to  accommodate  competing 
Interests  and  minimize  conflicts  among 
groups.  It  is  hoped  the  new  Congress  will 
see  the  Introduction  of  a  general  revision 
bill  supported  by  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sensus. In  this  work,  no  less  than  In  the 
work  of  legislators,  patience,  statesmanship, 
recognition  of  the  other  fellow's  needs,  and 
an  eye  to  the  public  interest  are  Indispens- 
able. Above  all  you  must  learn  patience. 
Patience  is  bitter  but  it  bears  sweet  fruit. 
Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  their  work,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  your  own  president.  Bur- 
ton Lane,  your  counsel,  Mr.  Kellman.  as  well 
as  the  members  of  your  copyright  committee, 
admirably  combine  these  qualities  and  seem 
uniquely  fitted  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
your  guild  In  this  vital  area.  I  am  con- 
fident, also,  that  the  public  interest  will  be 
furthered    by    their    continued    efforts. 


Congress  Mast  Control  REA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VIRGIlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXVES 

Thursday,  January  10,  1963 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
will  recall  the  debate  in  this  Chamber 
late  in  the  last  session  when  the  House 
had  under  consideration  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  several  pertinent  questions 
were  raised  concerning  operations  of  the 
Rural  Electriflcation  Administration.  At 
that  time  due  credit  was  given  to  REA 
for  its  gratifying  accomplishments  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  assigned  objective — the 
transmission  of  electric  current  into  ru- 
ral areas  where  the  standard  of  living 
had  been  held  to  minimum  levels  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  electric  p>ower  supply. 

At  the  same  time  many  Members  in- 
dicated that  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
growing  tendencies  exhibited  by  REA  to 
branch  out  into  other  fields,  without  any 
directive  to  do  so  by  the  Congress,  and 
to  thereby  enter  into  direct  competition 
with  private  industry  while  holding  an 
insuperable  advantage  through  REA  use 
of  low-interest  Federal  funds.  In  this 
connection  Congressman  Robert  Michel, 
of  Illinois,  has  recently  published  in  the 
Public  Utihties  Fortnightly  an  outspoken 
and  discerning  article  which  under- 
scores a  fundamental  issue  yet  to  be  re- 
solved satisfactorily.  I  commend  this 
statement  to  your  attention  because  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that,  sooner  or  later, 
we  must  grapple  with  this  problem  realis- 
tically, and  determine  by  congressional 
action  the  ground  rules  within  which 
REA  must  operate. 

The  article  follows: 

A  student  of  government  once  made  this 
wise  observation:  "Irresponsible  bureaucracy 
can  be  made  responsible  most  quickly 
through  financial  control.    The  legislature  Is 


the  logical  agency  to  exercise  it  and  thereby 
restore  democracy  in  administration." » 

The  Rural  Electriflcation  Administration 
today  is  an  outstanding  example  of  "irre- 
sponsible biireaucracy."  Although  some  of 
this  IrresponslbUlty  may  be  attributed  in- 
directly to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise stifflclent  supervisory  control  over  this 
agency,  It  Is  Congress  and  Congress  only,  as 
the  legislature,  that  is  "the  logical  agency" 
to  "restore  democracy"  in  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  Essentially,  Con- 
gress has  not  adequately  exercised  its  con- 
stitutionally granted  "llnanclal  control." 
But  there  is  much  more  to  It.  As  long  as 
REA  was  doing  what  it  was  suposed  to  do, 
according  to  the  law  as  it  was  drafted  in 
1936  and  according  to  the  intent  and  pvir- 
pose  of  the  founders  of  REA,  Congress  could 
rightly  delegate  its  "financial  control"  to  the 
Administrator.  But  this  is  1962,  not  1936. 
Conditions  and  circumstances  have  changed. 
Above  all,  by  a  steady  process  of  pyramiding 
one  twisted  Interpretation  of  Its  basic  statute 
upon  another,  REA  is  now  headed  In  a  direc- 
tion never  Intended  by  Its  creators,  the  Con- 
gress. 

Today  REA  is  basically  a  Federal  power 
agency.  The  words  "rural"  and  "farm"  have 
little  meaning  in  terms  of  its  program.  It 
is  even  using  Federal  funds — the  public's 
money — to  help  Federal  power  agencies  by- 
pass Congress  In  their  efforts  to  build  a 
nationwide  public  power  system.  In  the 
absence  of  the  "financial  control"  that  Con- 
gress should  exercise  and  does  not,  REA  has 
taken  upon  Itself  the  task  of  attempting  to 
direct  national  p>ower  policy,  and,  even  more 
disturbing,  to  actually  establish  national 
economic  philosophy,  TlA  is  not,  and  can 
never  be,  the  function  of  bureaucracy.  REA 
today  Is  violating  virtually  every  precept  of 
Its  founders.  The  need,  therefore,  has  be- 
come pressing  for  Congress  to  step  in  and 
take  control. 

Look  bcu:k  for  a  moment.  In  1936.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  had  been  In  a  depressed  con- 
dition for  nearly  two  decades.  Farm  Income 
was  low.  farms  were  widely  scattered  and.  In 
some  cases,  relatively  inaccessible.  Despite 
the  fact  that  land-grant  colleges,  national 
farm  organizations,  electrical  manufactur- 
ers, and  many  of  the  Nation's  power  com- 
panies had  been  engaged  in  serious  research 
programs,  and  positive  efforts  toward  extend- 
ing central  station  electric  service  to  farms 
for  over  a  decade  only,  about  11  percent  of 
the  farms  were  actually  electrified.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  In  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late the  overall  national  economy,  there  was 
ample  Justification  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  program  to  promote  farm  and  rural 
electrification. 

Under  the  REA  program,  rural  electric  sys- 
tems are  100  percent  debt  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  eau-ly  years, 
borrowers  had  little  or  no  equity  In  their 
systems.  (These  same  cooperatives  now 
have  total  assets  of  over  $3.5  billion  and  an 
equity  of  nearly  $700  million — or  20  per- 
cent— in  their  systems.) 

Over  the  Intervening  years  the  REA  grew 
largely  with  little  or  no  congressional  di- 
rection or  supervision.  At  the  same  time, 
a  radical  change  was  taking  place  In  the 
farm  economy.  Income  Improved  steadily. 
Today,  the  whole  farm  economy  is  generally 
up  as  the  capacity  of  American  agriculture  . 
to  produce  has  expanded.  And,  according  to 
the  latest  available  statistics  from  the  REA, 
almost  98  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  are 
electrified.  The  task  of  bringing  electricity 
to   rural   America  Is  virtually  complete. 

iNrriALLT  roB  DisTRistrnoH 
A  cardinal  fact  to  remember  is  that  Con- 
gress originally  intended  rural  electric  co- 
oj>eratlves    to    secure    their    electric    power, 
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wherever  possible,  from  existing  power 
sources.  They  were  to  be  primarily  dlstrlb* 
utors  of  power.  They  were  not  to  build 
generating  plants  unnecessarily.  This  was 
clearly  understood  by  REA.  Early  in  1836. 
Morris  Cooke,  the  flrst  Administrator  of  the 
REA  program,  stated  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  "In  99  In- 
stances out  of  100,  they  (REA  cooperatives) , 
are  going  to  buy  current  from  existing 
plants."  The  late  Honorable  Sam  Ray  burn, 
who  Introduced  the  bill  in  the  House,  had 
this  to  say:  "By  this  bill  we  hope  to  bring 
electrification  to  people  who  do  not  now 
have  It.  This  bill  was  not  written  on  the 
theory  that  we  were  going  to  punish  some- 
body or  parallel  their  lines  and  go  Into  com- 
petition with  them." 

These  comments  Indicate  that  there  was 
some  concern  even  then  that  the  R£IA  pro- 
gram might  become  a  means  of  vising  Federal 
financing  to  compete  unfairly  with  existing 
free  enterprise  and  to  do  a  Job  that  others 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do.  It  is  clear 
from  the  record  that  Congress  was  assured 
that  this  type  of  activity  would  not  be  car- 
ried on.  So,  with  the  belief  that  REA  would 
be  a  noncompetitive  type  of  program  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  activities  of  others 
In  their  efforts  to  electrify  the  rtu-al  areas 
of  our  country,  support  for  the  program 
was  widespread. 

Apparently  in  keeping  with  the  promise 
of  obtaining  power  from  existing  soxu-ces 
wherever  possible,  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission,  as  against  loans  for  distribu- 
tion, constituted  only  about  3  percent  of 
total  REA  loans  over  the  period  1936-41. 
By  1950,  however,  this  had  risen  to  18  per- 
cent. By  1961,  tne  percentage  of  generation 
and  transmission  loans  made  up  to  that 
year  had  risen  to  25  percent.  In  fiscal  year 
1962.  a  new  record  for  O.  &  T.  loans  was  set 
with  more  than  59  percent  of  all  REA  elec- 
tric loans  for  the  year  being  approved  for 
this  purpose;  and,  for  fiscal  1963,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  between  65  and  70  percent  of  the 
electric  loans  will  be  for  generation  and 
transmission  purposes. 

The  obviously  changing  character  of  the 
REA  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  Because  the 
very  thing  that  the  original  foimders  tried 
to  gviard  against  was  happening,  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  problem. 

Widespread  controversy  has  been  evoked 
by  (1)  new  administrative  policies  of  REA 
concerning  the  granting  of  generation  and 
transmission  loans,  (2)  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
sxirroundlng  loan  applications,  and  (3)  the 
subsiding  of  Industry  through  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

Increasingly,  REA  loans  are  financing 
generating  facilities  of  giant  "super  coopera- 
tives" so  that  they  can  create  an  autono- 
mous, nontaxpaying,  and  generally  unregu- 
lated electric  supply  system  to  compete  with 
private  power  sources,  contrary  to  the  co- 
author of  the  original  act,  the  late  Mr.  Ray- 
b\im,  who  said  they  did  not  Intend  to  go 
Into  competition  with  anybody. 

Prior  to  last  year,  it  was  REA  policy  to 
award  generation  and  transmission  loans 
only  (1)  where  no  adequate  dependable 
source  of  power  was  available  in  the  area  to 
meet  the  borrower's  needs,  or  (2)  where  the 
rates  offered  by  existing  power  sources 
would  result  In  a  higher  cost  of  power  to 
the  borrowers  than  the  cost  from  facilities 
financed  by  REA.  This  was  based  on  the 
announced  poUcy  of  the  first  REA  Admin- 
istrator to  Congress  when  the  question  of 
generating  loans  was  discussed  during  de- 
bate on  the  1936  act. 

The  present  Administrator  of  REA,  Nor- 
man M.  Clapp,  has  stated,  however,  that  it 
Is  not  enough  to  Judge  the  desirability  of 
generation  and  transmission  loans  on  the 
basis  of  adequacy,  dependability,  and  low 
cost  of  power.  On  April  21,  1961,  Mr.  Clapp, 
In  a  speech  before  a  Louisiana  electric  co- 


operative, said,  "We  must  be  certain  that 
cooperatives  enjoy  a  supply  of  power  which 
will  guarantee  the  cooperative  device  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  American  power  in- 
dustry." 

On  May  31.  1961,  the  Administrator  an- 
notmced  a  third  criterion  for  G.  &  T.  loans 
apparently  aimed  at  enabling  him  to  accom- 
plish bis  previously  stated  goal.  This  new 
third  criterion  provides  that,  In  addition  to 
the  two  original  criteria,  loans  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  can  be  made  "where 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  security  and  effec- 
tiveness of  REA-flnanced  systems."  This 
completely  nullifies  the  two  above  criteria 
which.  If  administered  fairly,  carry  out  con- 
gressional understanding  and  approval  of 
REA  G.  &  T.  policy. 

EXISTING  SUPPLIERS  PROTEST 

Under  this  new  philosophy  abuses  of  the 
REA  program  have  been  mounting.  At  least 
10  large  loans  totaling  over  9215  million  have 
been  approved  in  recent  months  for  coopera- 
tive generating  plants  which  will  not  fill  any 
power  shortage.  All  these  loans  were  made 
over  the  protests  of  existing  power  suppliers 
that  all  present  and  anticipated  future  co- 
operative power  needs  would  be  provided  and 
at  a  price  cheaper  than  it  would  cost  the  co- 
operatives to  generate  It  themselves. 

A  $60  million  loan  to  an  Indiana  generat- 
ing cooperative,  heralded  by  REA  as  the 
largest  loan  In  its  history,  was  approved  on 
June  15.  1961.  When  it  became  evident  that 
the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commission 
might  disapprove  this  loan  as  unnecessary, 
the  cooperative  switched  the  loan  to  another 
cooperative  In  an  obvious  and  blatant  cir- 
cumvention of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
State  commission. 

Last  November  a  loan  of  over  $20  million 
was  made  to  the  Alabama  Electric  Coopera- 
tive to  build  a  66,000-kilowatt  steamplant. 
This  loan  was  made  although  REAs  own  pub- 
lished figures  show  that  the  local  electric 
company  Is  supplying  power  of  the  G.  &  T.'s 
member  co-ops  at  a  cost  to  them  less  than 
tha0W3.  &  T.  Is  now  selling  power  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

Not  only  is  the  total  amount  being  loaned 
for  generation  and  transmission  facilities 
increasing  each  year,  but  the  size  of  the  in- 
dividual loans  Is,  on  the  average,  becoming 
larger.  With  individual  loans  now  running 
into  the  multimillion-dollar  figures,  Con- 
gress needs  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  G  &  T. 
program  to  make  certain  that  loans  of  this 
size  are  necessary  and  in  the  public  Interest. 
A  loan  application  has  been  filed  by  REA  bor- 
rowers In  Louisiana  totaling  $53  million  for 
the  construction  of  two  100-megawatt  gen- 
erating plants  and  nearly  1,800  miles  of 
transmission  line.  This  Is  enough  trans- 
mission mileage  to  crisscross  the  State  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  five 
times.  If  this  loan  U  approved  out  of  funds 
made  available  by  the  1963  appropriations 
bill.  It  will  require  one-elgbth  of  all  the 
money  Congress  approved  for  REA  loans  for 
1963.  Certainly,  under  such  circumstances 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress 
should  review  a  loan  of  this  magnitude. 

It  has  also  become  evident  that  REA  loans 
under  section  5  of  the  act.  Intended  pri- 
marily to  assist  farmers  to  utilize  the  elec- 
tricity the  REA  program  was  bringing  to 
them,  are  now  being  made  to  subsidize  In- 
dustry. 

Section  5  of  the  1936  act  authorized  the 
REA  to  make  loans  to  finance  electrical  and 
plumbing  equipment  for  persons  in  rural 
areas.  During  recent  years,  REA  limltea 
loans  under  this  section  to  facilities  for  rural 
households  and  farmsteads.  But  the  present 
administration  has  made  section  5  loans  for 
such  diverse  purposes  as  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  gravel-crushing  and  washing 
machinery,    for    the    purchase    of    a    snow- 


making  machine  for  a  ski  resort,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  textile  machinery  for  a  private 
textile  mill.  Incidents  such  as  these  force 
one  to  view  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's statement  that  it  "feels  that  REA's  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  section  5  of  the  1936 
act  is  inconsistent  with  the  original  Intent 
of  Congress"  as  a  gross  understatement, 

LOW    INTSKEST  RATE 

The  public  money  that  REA  Is  using  to 
finance  such  Industrial  electrical  machinery 
through  section  5  loans  Is,  of  course,  losined 
to  borrowers  at  the  below-coet,  taxpayer- 
subsidized  Interest  rate  of  2  percent. 

With  the  aid  of  this  public  money  REA  Is 
therefore  subsidizing  Industry,  not  to  help 
the  farmer,  but  merely  to  expand  Its  own 
bureaucratic  activities. 

The  Administrator  also  states  that  section 
5  funds  will  not  be  used  for  financing  indus- 
trial machinery  until  an  industry  has  ex- 
hausted all  other  sources  of  credit.  This 
may  be  the  Administrator's  policy,  but  the 
REA  staff  apparently  is  more  Interested  in 
making  loans  than  checking  out  the  efforts 
of  prospective  borrowers  to  first  obtain 
alternative  borrowing  sources.  A  case  In 
point  is  the  loan  to  finance  snowmaking 
machinery  for  a  ski  Jump.  An  official  of  the 
REA  borrower  making  the  loan  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962: 

"Chestnut  Hills  [the  ski  resort  J  Is  our  big- 
gest load,  and  It  promises  to  grow  bigger 
every  year.  That  Is  one  Important  reason 
why  our  co-op  agreed  to  make  a  loan  [under 
sec  51  to  the  company  when  the  com- 
pany could  not  get  financing  for  snow-mak- 
ing equipment  from  any  other  source, 
including  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion."    (Ft.  2,  p.  968.) 

In  reply  to  my  query  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  to  whether  the  ski  resort 
had  applied  to  SBA  for  a  loan,  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  wrote  on  March  22, 
1962: 

"This  will  confirm  advice  given  to  •  •  • 
your  staff  concerning  the  status  of  the  loan 
inquiry  made  by  Chestnut  Hills  Resort,  Han- 
over, 111.  No  loan  application  has  been  filed 
with  this  agency." 

In  short,  If  I  could  obtain  such  Informa- 
tion by  merely  addressing  a  letter  to  SBA. 
why  wasnt  REA  able  to  ascertain  this  fact? 
Obviously,  REA  made  no  real  effort  to  verify 
the  extent  of  other  efforts  to  obtain  financing 
when  processing  this  section  5  loan.  REA 
was  apparently  too  Interested  in  loaning  its 
subsidized  money  and  building  up  Its  own 
bureaucracy  to  check  out  all  the  facts  it 
needed.  If  this  is  an  example  of  REA  effi- 
ciency in  processing  a  relatively  small  loan 
amounting  to  only  $30,000,  how  can  REA  be 
trusted  to  handle  the  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars made  available  to  It  by  Congress  each 
year  and  process  the  more  complex  G.  &  T. 
loans  amounting  In  some  cases  to  $50  and 
$60  million?  As  a  banker  entrusted  with  the 
taxpayers'  money.  REA  standards  appear  to 
be  slipshod.  This  provides  a  good  reason 
why  Congress  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  star^t  taking  more  control 
over  the  activities  of  this  agency. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  REA  generation 
and  transmission  loan  applications  has  also 
evoked  criticism  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  In  Its  report  accompanying  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  the  com- 
mittee admonished  the  REA.  as  follows: 

"Testimony  revealed  a  growing  concern 
over  the  failure  of  REA  to  disclose  informa- 
tion on  various  phases  of  its  operation.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  know  how  public  funds 
are  being  used,  and  the  REA  should  approach 
the  consideration  of  loans  for  generating 
facilities  in  a  manner  designed  to  provide 
as  full  public  Information  as  possible.  •  •  • 
Certainly,  Interested  parties  should  be  noti- 
fied   and    their   views   obtained   before  such 
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loans  are  approved.  Secrecy  tends  to  kindle 
doubt,  whereas  public  knowledge  of  the  rea- 
sons for  and  Justification  of  loans  would  go 
far  toward  dispelling  criticism  which  could 
bring  the  program  into  disrepute." 

Last  April,  under  pressure  of  Increasing 
criticism  from  Members  of  Congress,  con- 
gressional committees,  as  well  as  from  the 
press  and  the  public,  REA  Issued  an  adminis- 
trative bulletin  on  the  release  of  information 
and  availability  of  records  relating  to  loan 
applications.  REA  supporters  hailed  this 
bulletin  as  a  major  departure  from  its  previ- 
ous policy  of  secrecy.  A  careful  study  of  the 
bulletin  failed  to  reveal  any  basic  major 
policy  change.  In  fact,  rather  than  lower- 
ing the  Iron  curtain  of  secrecy,  the  bulletin, 
with  minor  exceptions,  merely  implemented 
existing  REA  practices  In  writing. 

Perhaps  the  most  determining  argument 
in  support  of  tighter  congressional  control 
over  REA  through  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  the  secrecy  which  surrounds  the 
program.  Today,  secrecy  stands  between 
REA  and  what  should  be  effective  congres- 
sional financial  control.  Once  having  re- 
ceived Its  annual  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress. REA  conducts  Its  lending  activities  In 
.  complete  secrecy — not  only  from  the  Con- 
gress, but  from  the  public  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  who  may  be  directly  affected 
by  its  activities. 

QUESTION    or    CRITERIA 

Two  of  the  criteria  which  REA  uses  in  ap- 
proving G.  A  T.  loans  are  the  cost  of  power 
and  adequacy  of  service.  To  ascertain  the 
necessary  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  deci- 
sion, REA  needs  the  best  possible  alternative 
offer  from  existing  suppliers,  public  or  pri- 
vate, in  the  area  of  a  proposed  O.  &  T.  system. 
Unless  existing  power  suppliers  know  what 
they  are  bidding  on — i.e.,  the  future  plans 
and  needs  of  the  borrower — they  cannot  ade- 
quately present  their  own  case  for  providing 
additional  facilities  to  serve  borrowers'  needs. 
If  the  best  alternatives  cannot  be  presented 
by  existing  suppliers  because  of  their  In- 
ability to  obtain  enough  facts  to  prepare 
their  offer,  then  REA  may  be  guilty  of  mak- 
ing an  unnecessary  loan  as  it  Is  not  compar- 
ing the  proposed  generating  loan  with  the 
best  alternative. 

This  raises  the  entire  question  of  how  the 
Administrator  can  honestly  and  acctirately 
comply  with  his  own  criteria  to  measure  the 
need  for  a  O.  &  T.  lo«m  tinless  adequate  in- 
formation is  made  available  to  existing  sup- 
pUers  so  they  can  make  their  best  offer 
based  on  up-to-date,  accxirate  Information 
on  their  customers'  needs.  How  can  the 
Administrator  in  all  candor  approve  a  G.  &  T. 
loan  application  and  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  when  he  Is  comparing  a  O.  &  T.  ap- 
plication with  alternatives  drafted  without 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts? 

This  raises  further  questions  as  to  why 
REA  conducts  its  program  in  secrecy  from 
Congress  and  the  public,  the  answers  to 
which  are  not  too  difficult.  Once  secrecy  is 
removed  from  REA's  operations.  It  would  be- 
come obvious  both  to  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic that  REA's  generation  and  transmission 
program  is.  for  the  most  part,  wholly  tin- 
necessary  and.  in  many  cases,  uneconomic 
and  unsound. 

Our  Nation  today  Is  served  by  a  power 
system  unmatched  and  unparalleled  any- 
where in  the  world.  There  is  an  abundance 
'of  power  available  to  meet  the  country's 
present  and  future  needs.  The  average  cost 
of  electricity  to  the  electric  consumer  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  over  the   years. 

In  view  of  these  accomplished  f.acta,  there 
is  little  or  no  excuse  for  REA  to  spend  tax 
money  for  financing  separate  power  systems 
for  Its  borrowers.  This  Lb  an  uneconomic 
approach  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
REA  borrowers  and  the  public  and.  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  people. 


REA  is  now  In  Its  27th  year.  As  local  dis- 
tribution borrowers  repay  their  35-year  loans 
to  the  Federal  Government,  REA  loses  the 
led  in  Its  mortgage  and  loan  contract  with 
Its  borrowers.  As  long  as  a  local  borrower  is 
in  debt  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  REA 
control  over  their  activities  which  Is  embod- 
Admlnlstrator  maintains  such  rights  as  the 
veto  fKJwer  over  a  borrower's  choice  of  man- 
ager and  attorney,  and  the  right  to  maintain 
an  exclusive  banker's  position  by  refusing 
to  permit  the  borrower  to  obtain  expansion 
funds  elsewhere.  Once  the  Federnl  debt  has 
been  retired,  however,  the  borrower  is  free 
to  conduct  his  business  independently  as  a 
cooperative  should. 

Thus,  when  REA  approves  a  G.  &  T.  .oan 
for  a  group  of  distribution  borrowers,  these 
cooperatives  become  Indebted  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  come  under  the  Federal 
Government's  control  for  another  35  years. 
Once  a  group  of  cooperatives  construct  their 
own  G.  &  T.  system  and  take  on  a  utility  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  power  supply,  nor- 
mal load  grdwth  (a  co-op  doubles  Its  load 
every  7  years )  requires  periodic  expansion  of 
facilities,  thereby  increasing  the  borrower's 
debt  to  RE.A.  Thus,  borrowers  soon  find 
themselves  indebted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  an  indefinite  future.  REA's  strict 
contractual  control  over  Its  borrowers  makes 
this  agency  as  much  of  a  Federal  power  agen- 
cy as  TVA  or  the  Interior  Department 

CONGRESS  CONTROLS  ONLY  FUNDS 

This  Is  another  ImpKjrtant  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  take  greater  control  over  the 
REA  program.  As  an  elected  body.  Congress 
represents  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
themselves,  while  REA,  as  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, is  primarily  motivated  by  its  own 
selfish  Interests — those  of  agency  growth, 
prestige,  and  self-perpetuation  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Congress  today  has  virtually  no  control 
over  the  REA  program  with  the  exception 
that  It  makes  a  lump  svun  appropriation 
available  to  this  agency  for  loans  each  year. 
Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  given 
responsibility  to  maintain  control  over  the 
Government  purse  strings.  When  Congress 
authorizes  expenditures  for  an  executive 
agency  without  knowledge  of  how  the  money 
is  to  be  used.  Congress,  in  effect.  Is  automat- 
ically transferring  Its  responsibility  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator, under  the  law,  should  and  does  have 
the  authority  to  study,  recommend,  and  ap- 
prove REA  loans,  but  this  does  not  super- 
sede Congress'  authority  to  decide  how  Fed- 
eral funds — Including  REA's — should  be 
spent.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for 
example,  has  blanket  authority  to  construct 
projects  which  it  finds  financially  feasible. 
Congress,  however,  will  not  permit  the  Bu- 
reau to  spend  money  except  on  projects  that 
it  specifically  approves  each  year  In  appro- 
priation acts.  Reclamation  also  gets  lump 
sum  appropriations,  but  how  the  money  is 
to  be  used  is  specifically  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress in  the  reports  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

A  further  reason  that  Congress,  through 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  should  have 
the  authority  of  approving  the  use  of  REA 
funds — at  least  for  major  G.  &  T.  projects 
costing  over  a  certain  amount — Is  that  the 
purpose  of  the  REA  program  Is  no  longer  one 
of  constructing  distribution  systems  to  pro- 
vide electricity  to  farms  and  other  rural  cus- 
tomers in  unserved  areas.  The  major  share 
of  REA's  money  is  now  being  loaned  to  put 
REA  permanently  and  completely  in  the 
power  business — by  constructing  generating 
plants  and  transmission  systems  to  serve 
customers  and  areas  that  are  already  receiv- 
ing central  station  electric  service  In  ade- 
quate amounts  at  reasonable  prices. 


Because  of  this  changed  policy  the  REA 
power  program  is  becoming  the  largest 
spender  of  all  the  Federal  power  prtsgrams 
financed  by  the  taxpayers,  in  fiscal  ysar 
1963,  REA  estimates  It  will  be  spending  more 
money  for  generation  and  transmission 
system  ($260  to  •275  millloD>  than  either 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  ($238.8  million) 
or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ($185.2 
million  1  have  requested  foe  their  multiple- 
purpose  power  programs. 

For  many  years  REA  has  been  a  sort  of 
'sacred  cow"  in  Congress.  Each  time  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  which  would,  in 
any  way,  limit  the  powers  of  REA,  those 
brave  enough  to  introduce  or  support  such 
legislation  have  been  denounced  by  coopera- 
tive lobbyists  as  "antlfanner"  and  even  "anti- 
American."  But  this  is  trhfcngii^g  rapidly. 
Events  during  the  latest  session  of  Congress 
have  indicated  an  increasing  awareness  and 
concern  of  Members  over  REA  actions  in 
recent  months.  An  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduced to  the  agricuItTire  api»t}priatlons 
bill  this  year  to  limit  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  loaned  for  generatkxi  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  received  bipartisan  support 
even  though  it  loet  by  a  vote  of  133-94.  Tlie 
fact  that  Members  would  actively  oppose 
REA's  present  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram and  stand  up  and  be  counted  Is.  to  me. 
a  real  step  toward  finding  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Prior  to  this  vote,  during  consideration  of 
the  REA  appropriations  request  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  proposed 
an  amendment  that  wotild  require  the 
Budget  B\ireau  in  presenting  REA's  program 
for  fiscal  year  1964  to  Itemize  and  Jxistlfy  in 
detail  all  Q.  &  T.  projects  coating  more  than 
$5  million.  This  would  have  given  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  REA  construction  program  in 
the  same  way  that  It  considers  the  power 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  voting  on  this 
suggesUon  of  mine,  although  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  three  votes  In  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  indicated  an  in- 
creased wlilingneas  on  the  part  of  members 
to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
trend  In  REA's  policy. 

A  requirement  of  this  nature  would  not 
deprive  one  single  cooperative,  or  one  single 
rural  consumer,  of  electric  power,  nor  would 
It  create  in  any  way  a  power  shortage  among 
cooperatives.  It  would  not  increase  the  cost 
of  power  to  any  cooperative.  It  would  not  In 
any  manner  reduce  the  amount  of  loan  funds 
available  to  rural  electric  cooperatives.  It 
would  not  Impair  the  securtty  of  a  single 
cooperative. 

What  such  a  requirement  would  do  is  to 
bring  the  REA  program  more  closely  Into 
line  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  and  to  give  Congress  some 
semblance  of  control  o\ier  this  agency.  In 
addition,  the  REA  Administrator  might  be  a 
little  more  careful  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  some  of  his  activities.  Without 
any  checks  and  balances,  he  has  a  clear  field. 

Presentation  of  this  Information  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress 
would  in  no  way  infringe  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  to  make  loans.  It 
would,  however,  give  Congress  tha  needed 
information  to  specifically  approve  appro- 
priations for  this  agency.  Congress  has  a 
right  to  this  Information  and  it  has  a  re- 
sponfilbllity  to  the  taxpayers  of  assuring 
them  that  their  elected  Representatives  still 
have  control  over  Oovemment  spending. 
At  present,  insofar  as  REA  is  concerned. 
Congress  has  the  responsibility,  but  not  the 
control. 

"Irresponsible  bureaucracy  can  be  made 
responsible  most  quickly  through  financial 
control.  The  leglslattire  Is  the  logical  agency 
to  exercise  It." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEIMAS 

aw  nnnAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10. 1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  an  excellent  commentary  on  the 
implications  of  Federal  legislation  affect- 
iner  junior  colleges  by  our  distingrilshed 
colleague  and  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Ho\ise 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Honorable  Edith  Orkxn.  of  Oregon. 

The  article  entitled  "A  View  From 
Capitol  Hill,"  appears  in  the  January 
1963  issue  of  Junior  College  Journal,  a 
publication  of  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges. 

The  article  follows: 

A  View  Prom  Capitol  Hill 
(By  Representative  Editb  Orzen,  of  Oregon) 

It  seema  evident  that  Junior  colleges  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  their  greatest  period  of 
service  to  higher  education  in  our  country. 

We  know  that  last  fall  4.1  million  students 
enrolled  in  degree-credit  coiirses  in  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  Nation,  and  that 
by  1970  this  number  wlU  rise  to  7  million. 
It  is  obvious  that  Jiuiior  coUeges  must  pro- 
vide for  an  increasing  share  of  the  college 
population  if  these  3  million  additional  stu- 
dents are  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Janiwry  14,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Corinthians  4:  2:  It  is  required  of 
stewards  that  they  be  found  faithful. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace  and  goodness, 
at  this  noon  hour,  we  are  again  entering 
the  sacred  retreat  of  prayer,  earnestly 
beseeching  Thee  that  our  minds  and 
hearts  may  be  the  sanctuaries  of  Thy 
light  and  truth. 

Grant  that  in  these  early  days  of  the 
New  Year  we  may  be  delivered  from  all 
feelings  of  fear  and  foreboding  and  be 
strengthened  to  go  forth  faithfully  on  the 
path  of  duty,  trusting  in  the  Lord. 

Show  us  how  we  may  implement  with 
wisdom  and  understanding  those  lofty 
principles  of  democracy  which  the 
founders  of  our  Republic  cherished  and 
clung  to  with  ever-increasing  tenacity  of 
confidence  and  courage. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thy 
special  favor  unto  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  Congress, 
inspiring  them  to  make  great  adventures 
of  fcdth  and  fidelity  as  they  encounter 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  their  high 
vocation. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


At  the  same  time,  our  modern  society  de- 
mands an  increasing  number  of  semipro- 
fessional  technicians  trained  at  a  level  below 
the  baccalaureate  degree.  Here,  too,  it  is 
obvious  that  Junior  colleges  have  the  op{x)r- 
tunity  to  supply  the  semlprofesslonal  train- 
ing so  greatly  In  demand. 

How  can,  or  how  will,  the  Junior  colleges 
meet  these  twin  challenges?  I  know  that 
there  is  considerable  discussion  of  the  major 
function  of  the  Junior  college.  Should  it 
concentrate  on  the  2-year  terminal  student, 
or  on  the  transfer  student  working  toward 
a  baccalaureate  degree?  I  believe  that  there 
is  room  for — and  certainly  need  for — both 
typ>es  of  Junior  colleges,  or  both  types  of 
courses  in  the  same  Institution,  if  It 
possesses  the  resources.  In  funds  and  In 
faculty,  to  provide  them. 

With  the  growing  pressures  upon  Junior 
colleges  for  a  rapid  expansion  In  two  direc- 
tions, I  should  like  to  Inject  a  note  of  cau- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Junior  col- 
leges can  render  the  most  valuable  service 
to  education  by  emphasizing  quality  in 
whichever  coxurses  they  decide   to  provide. 

The  Members  of  Congress,  I  am  sure,  will 
want  to  be  certain  that  Federal  funds  will 
in  no  way  help  to  perpetuate  mediocrity  In 
either  a  2-year  or  a  4-year  institution. 

The  Junior  college  would  have  little  rea- 
son for  existence  If  It  could  not  offer  edu- 
cation beyond  the  level  of  a  good  high 
school,  since  it  then  would  be  merely  stretch- 
ing out  a  secondary  education.  While  grow- 
ing in  size,  it  cannot  grow  in  stature  with- 
out careful  attention  to  the  quality  of  its 
faculty  and  its  curriculum. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  a 
greater  public  Interest  In  Junior  colleges, 
and  indeed  in  all  higher  education.  This 
has  been  reflected  In  the  number  of  bills 
introduced,  and  also  in  the  Increased  amount 
of  Federal  support  for  higher  education, 
especially  in  the  sciences  and  particularly 
at  the  graduate  level.  i 


I  think  It  inevitable  that  Federal  assist- 
ance to  higher  education  will  Increase  In 
the  futvue.  I  would  hope  that  the  new 
Congress  can  be  convinced  of  the  urgent 
need  for  financial  assistance  In  construct- 
ing academic  facilities  and  will  enact  legis- 
lation in  1963.  It  was  encouraging  to  us 
in  the  last  Congress  that  all  major  higher 
education  organizations,  including  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
united  in  support  of  the  college  academic 
facilities  bill.  As  the  new  year  begins,  the 
need  for  additional  college  classrooms,  lab- 
oratories, and  libraries  has  not  diminished 

I  believe  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  there 
Is  a  particular  Interest  among  Members  of 
Congress  In  Junior  colleges  as  the  avenue  for 
providing  higher  education  at  the  least  cost 
for  our  rapidly  growing  student  population 
If  any  higher  education  legislation  is  en- 
acted— and  I  am  optimistic  that  It  will  be — 
It  most  certainly  will  Include  Junior  colleges 

Junior  coUeges  may  look  for  further  sup- 
port through  the  National  Defen  e  Education 
Act.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  demonstrated  its  worth  in  improving 
both  secondary  and  higher  education  in  some 
areas.  But  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  gaps  which  should  be  closed,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  be  re- 
ceptive to  changes  in  this  act  in   1963. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  demands  of  the 
space  age  require  an  Increasing  level  of  edu- 
cation. This  means  not  only  more  educa- 
tion for  large  numbers  of  our  young  people — 
and  older,  too — but  a  higher  degree  of  edu- 
cation In  our  complex  professions. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided  sup- 
port— often  quite  generous — for  advanced 
graduate  work,  mainly  in  the  scientific  fields. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  national  Interest 
requires  that  more  support  be  given  to  higher 
education  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  all 
fields — If  we  are  to  maintain  our  educational 
advance.  The  process  may  be  gradual,  but 
I  think  It  is  inevitable. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  10,  1963,  was  read 
and  approved.  1 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  at  this  time  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER   RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  1  TO  HEAR  AN 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 
The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate who  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Vice  President  tak- 
ing the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  President 
of  the  United  States  into  Chamber:  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert], the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGS],  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter],  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  S MATHERS],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KttchelI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa   [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
fa'res  of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t. 
.,  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 


seats  renrred  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  tbe  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  great  pleasure,  the 
highest  privilege,  and  the  distinguished 
honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION— AD- 
DRESS OP  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 

1) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  congratulate  you  all — not 
merely  on  your  electoral  victory  but  on 
your  selected  role  in  history.  For  you 
and  I  are  privileged  to  serve  the  great 
Republic  in  what  could  be  the  most  de- 
cisive decade  of  its  life.  The  choices 
we  make,  for  good  or  ill,  will  affect  the 
welfare  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Little  more  than  a  hundred  weeks  ago 
I  assumed  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  seeking  the  help  of 
the  Congress  and  my  countrymen,  I 
pledged  no  easy  answers.  I  pledged — 
and  asked — only  toil  and  dedication. 
These  the  Congress  and  the  people  have 
given  in  good  measure.  And  today,  hav- 
ing witnessed  in  recent  months  a  height- 
ened respect  for  our  national  purpose 
and  power — shaving  seen  the  courageous 
calm  of  a  united  people  in  a  perilous 
hour — and  having  observed  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  opportimities  and  well- 
being  of  our  citizens — I  can  report  to  you 
that  the  state  ot  this  old  but  youthful 
Union  is  good.     [Applause.] 

In  the  world  beyond  our  borders, 
steady  progress  has  been  made  in  build- 
ing a  world  of  order.  The  people  of 
West  Berlin  remain  free  and  secure.  A 
settlement,  though  still  precarious,  has 
been  reached  in  Laos.  The  spearpoint 
of  aggression  has  been  blunted  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  end  of  agony  may  be  in 
sight  in  the  Congo.  The  doctrine  of 
troika  is  dead.  And,  while  danger  con- 
tinues, a  deadly  threat  has  been  removed 
from  Cuba.    [Applause.] 

At  home,  the  recession  is  behind  us. 
Well  over  a  million  more  men  and  women 
are  working  today  than  were  working  2 
years  ago.  The  average  factory  work- 
week is  once  again  more  than  40  hours; 
our  industries  a^e  turning  out  more  goods 
than  ever  before;  and  more  than  half 
of  the  manufacturing  capacity  that  lay 
silent  and  wasted  100  weeks  ago  Is  hum- 
ming with  activity. 


In  short,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
there  may  now  be  a  temptation  .to  re- 
lax. For  the  road  has  been  lone,  the 
burden  heavy,  and  the  pace  consistently 
urgent. 

But  we  canzu}t  be  satisfied  to  rest 
here.  This  is  the  side  of  the  hill,  not 
the  top.  The  mere  abs^ice  of  war  is 
not  peace.  The  mere  absence  of  reces- 
sion is  not  growth.  We  have  made  a 
beginning — but  we  have  only  begun. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  the 
most  of  our  gains — to  translate  the  re- 
newal of  our  national  strength  into  the 
achievement  of  our  national  purpose. 
II 

America  has  enjoyed  22  months  of 
uninterrupted  economic  recovery.  But 
recovery  is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to 
prevail  in  the  long  run,  we  must  expand 
the  longnm  strwigth  of  our  economy. 
We  must  move  along  the  path  to  a  high- 
er rate  of  growth  axtd  full  employment. 

For  this  would  mean  tens  of  bUlions 
of  dollars  more  each  year  in  production, 
profits,  wages,  and  public  revenues.  It 
would  mean  an  end  to  the  persistent 
slack  which  has  kept  unemployment  at 
or  above  5  percent  for  61  out  of  62 
months — and  an  end  to  the  growing 
pressures  for  such  restrictive  measures 
as  thie  35 -hour  week,  which  alone  could 
increase  hourly  labor  costs  by  as  much 
as  14  percent,  start  a  new  wage-price 
spiral  of  inflation,  and  undercut  our 
efforts  to  compete  with  other  nations. 

To  achieve  these  greater  gains,  one 
step,  above  all,  is  essential — the  enact- 
ment this  year  of  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion and  revision  in  Federal  income 
taxes.     [  Applause.  1 

For  it  is  increasingly  clear — to  those 
in  Government,  business,  and  labor  who 
are  responsible  f6r  our  economy's  suc- 
cess— that  our  obsolete  tax  system  exerts 
too  heavy  a  drag  on  private  purchasing 
power,  profits,  and  employment.  De- 
signed to  check  inflation  in  earUer 
years,  it  now  checks  growth  instead.  It 
discourages  extra  effort  and  risk.  It 
distorts  the  use  of  resources.  It  invites 
recurrent  recessions,  depresses  our  Fed- 
eral revenues,  and  causes  chronic  budget 
deficits. 

Now,  when  the  inflationary  pressures 
of  the  war  and  postwar  years  no  longer 
threaten,  and  the  dollar  commands  new 
respect — now,  when  no  military  crisis 
strains  our  resources — now  is  the  time  to 
act.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  timid  or 
slow.  For  this  is  the  most  urgent  task 
confronting  the  Congress  in  1963. 

In  an  early  message,  I  shall  propose 
a  permanent  reduction  in  tax  rates  which 
will  lower  liabilities  by  $13.5  billion.  Of 
this,  $11  billion  results  from  reducing 
individual  tax  rates,  which  now  range 
between  20  and  91  percent,  to  a  more 
sensible  range  of  14  to  65  percent  with  a 
split  in  theipresent  first  bracket.  Two 
and  one-haJf  billion  dollars  results  from 
reducing  corporate  tax  rates,  from  52 
percent — which  gives  the  Government 
today  a  majority  interest  in  profits — to 
the  f>ermanent  pre-Korean  level  of  47 
percent  This  is  in  addition  to  the  more 
than  $2  billion  cut  in  corporate  tax  Ua- 
bilities  resulting  from  last  year's  invest- 
ment credit  and  depreciation  reform. 


To  achieve  this  reduction  wtthin  the 
limits  of  a  manageaUe  budgetary  deficit. 

1  urge:  first,  that  these  cuts  be  phased 
over  3  calendar  years.  hi>ginwir>g  ^n 
1963  with  a  cut  of  some  $6  billion  at 
annual  rates;  second,  that  these  reduc- 
UoDM  be  coupled  with  selected  structural 
changes,  beginning  in  1064,  which  will 
brocMioi  the  tax  base,  end  unfair  or  vm- 
necessary  preferences,  remove  or  lighten 
certain  hardships,  and  in  the  net  offset 
some  $3.5  biUion  of  the  revenue  loss; 
and  third,  that  budgetary  receipts  at  the 
outset  be  increased  by  $1.5  billion  a  year, 
without  any  change  in  tax  liabilities,  by 
gradually  shifting  the  tax  payments  ot. 
large  corporations  to  a  more  current  time 
schedule.  This  combined  program,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  our  national 
income,  will  in  time  result  in  still  higher 
Federal  revenues.  It  is  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible program — the  surest  and  soundest 
way  of  achieving  in  time  a  balanced 
budget  in  a  balanced  full  empl03m:ient 
economy. 

This  net  reduction  in  tax  liabilities  of 
$10  biUion  Will  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  American  families  and  business 
enterprises  in  every  tax  bracket,  with 
the  greatest  increase  going  to  our  low- 
income  consumers.  It  will.  In  ft^<^Uion. 
encourage  the  initiative  and  risk  taking 
on  which  our  free  enterprise  system  de- 
pends— induce  more  investment,  produc- 
tion, and  capacity  use — help  provide  the 

2  million  new  jobs  we  need  every  year — 
and  reinforce  the  American  principle  of 
additional  reward  for  additional  effort. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  measure  for  tax 
reduction  and  reform  is  the  only  way 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

No  doubt  a  massive  increase  in  Federal 
spending  could  also  create  jobs  and 
growth — but,  in  today's  setting,  private 
consumers,  employers,  and  Investors 
should  be  given  a  full  opportunity  first. 

No  doubt  a  temujci&y  tax  cut  could 
provide  a  spur  to  our  economy — but  a 
longnm  problem  comi>els  a  longrun  solu- 
tion. 

No  doubt  a  reduction  in  either  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  taxes  alone  would 
be  of  great  help — but  corporations  need 
customers  and  jobseekers  need  jobs. 

No  doubt  tax  reduction  without  reform 
would  sound  simpler  and  more  attractive 
to  many — but  our  growth  is  alsp  ham- 
pered by  a  host  of  tax  inequities  and  spe- 
cial preferences  which  have  distorted  the 
flow  of  investment. 

And,  finally,  there  are  no  doubt  some 
who  would  prefer  to  put  off  a  tax  cut  in 
the  hope  that  ultimately  an  end  to  the 
cold  war  would  make  possible  an  equiva- 
lent reduction  in  Government  expendi- 
tures— but  that  end  is  not  in  view  and 
to  wait  for  it  would  be  costly  and  self- 
defeating. 

In  submitting  a  tax  program  which 
will,  of  course,  temporarily  increase  the 
deficit  but  can,  I  believe,  ultimately  end 
it — and  in  recognition  of  the  need  to 
control  expenditures — I  will  shortly  sub- 
mit a  fiscal  1964  administrative  budget 
which,  while  allowing  for  needed  rises  in 
defense,  space,  and  fixed  interest  charges, 
holds  total  expenditures  for  all  other 
purposes  below  this  year's  level. 
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This  requires  the  reduction  or  post- 
ponement of  many  desirable  programs — 
the  absorption  of  a  large  part  of  last 
year's  Federal  pay  raise  through  per- 
sonnel and  other  economies^the  ter- 
mination of  certain  Installations  and 
projects — and  the  substitution  in  several 
programs  of  private  for  public  credit. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment this  year  of  tax  reduction  and  tax 
reform  overshadows  all  other  domestic 
problems  in  this  Congress.  For  we  can- 
not lead  for  long  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom,  if  we  ever  cease  to  set  the  pace 
at  home. 

m 

Tax  reduction  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough  to  strengthen  our  society,  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  4  million 
new  Americans  who  are  born  every  year, 
to  improve  the  lives  of  the  32  million 
Americans  who  still  live  on  the  outskirts 
of  poverty. 

The  quality  of  American  life  must  keep 
pace  with  the  quantity  of  American 
goods. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  be  ma- 
terially rich  and  spiritually  desperately 
poor. 

Therefore,  by  holding  down  the  budg- 
etary cost  of  existing  programs  to  keep 
within  the  limitations  I  have  set,  it  is 
both  possible  and  imperative  to  adopt 
other  new  measures  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  postpone. 

These  measiu'es  are  based  on  a  series 
of  fundamental  premises,  grouped  un- 
der four  related  headings: 

First,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion by  investing  in  our  youth: 

The  future  of  any  country  which  is 
dependent  on  the  will  and  wisdom  of  its 
citizens  is  damaged,  and  irreparably 
damaged,  whenever  any  of  its  children 
are  not  educated  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  his  capacity,  from  grade  school 
through  graduate  school.  Today,  an 
estimated  4  out  of  every  10  students  in 
the  fifth  grade  will  never  finish  high 
school — and  that  is  a  waste  we  cannot 
'afford. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  reason  why  1 
million  young  Americans,  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work,  should  all  remain  un- 
wanted and  often  imtrained  on  our  city 
streets  when  their  energies  can  be  put 
to  good  use. 

Finally,  the  oversea  success  of  our 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  most  of  them 
young  men  and  women  carrying  skills 
and  ideals  to  needy  people,  suggests  the 
merit  of  a  similar  corps  serving  our  own 
community  needs:  in  mental  hospitals, 
on  Indian  reservations,  in  centers  for  the 
aged  or  for  young  delinquents,  in  schools 
for  the  illiterate  or  the  handicapiied. 
As  the  idealism  of  our  youth  has  served 
world  peace,  so  can  it  serve  the  domestic 
tranquility.    [Applause.] 

Second,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion by  safeguarding  its  health: 

Our  working  men  and  women — in- 
stead of  being  forced  to  ask  for  help 
from  public  charity  once  they  are  old 
and  ill — should  start  contributing  now 
to  their  own  retirement  health  program 
through  the  social  security  system. 
[Applause.] 

Moreover,  all  oiu:  miracles  of  medical 
research  will  count  for  little  if  we  can- 


not reverse  the  growing  nationwide 
shortage  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses, 
and  the  widespread  shortages  of  nurs- 
ing homes  and  modem  urban  hospital 
facilities.  Merely  to  keep  the  present 
ratio  of  doctors  and  dentists  from  de- 
clining any  further,  this  country  must 
over  the  next  10  years  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  medical  schools  by  50  per- 
cent and  our  dental  schools  by  100 
percent. 

Finally,  and  of  deep  concern,  I  believe 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  to  the  grim 
mercy  of  custodial  institutions  too  often 
inflicts  on  them  and  their  families  a 
needless  cruelty  which  this  Nation  should 
not  endure.  The  incidence  of  mental 
retardation  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  three  times  as  high  as  that  of 
Sweden,  for  example — and  that  figure 
can  and  must  be  reduced. 

Third,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion by  protecting  the  basic  rights  of  its 
citizens : 

The  right  to  competent  counsel  must 
be  assured  to  every  man  accused  of  crime 
in  Federal  court,  regardless  of  his  means. 
[Applause.] 

And  the  most  precious  and  powerful 
right  in  the  world,  the  right  to  vote  in  a 
free  American  election,  must  not  be 
denied  to  any  citizen  on  grounds  of  his 
race  or  his  color.     [Applause.] 

I  wish  that  all  qualified  Americans 
permitted  to  vote  were  willing  to  vote — 
but  surely,  in  this  centennial  year  of  the 
Emancipation,  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  vote  should  always  be  permitted. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion by  malcing  the  best  and  the  most 
economical  use  of  its  resources  and 
faciUties: 

Our  economic  health  depends  on  hav- 
ing healthy  transportation  arteries;  and 
I  believe  the  way  to  a  more  modern, 
economical  choice  of  national  trans- 
portation service  is  through  increased 
competition  and  decreased  regulation. 
Local  mass  transit,  faring  everf  worse,  is 
as  essential  a  community  service  as  high- 
ways. Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  citi- 
zens live  in  urban  areas,  which  occupy 
only  2  percent  of  our  land — and  if  local 
transit  is  to  survive  and  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  these  cities,  it  needs  Federal 
stimulation  and  assistance. 

Next,  this  Government  is  in  the  storage 
and  stockpile  business  to  the  melancholy 
tune  of  $16  billion.  We  must  continue 
to  support  farm  income,  but  we  should 
not  pile  more  farm  surpluses  on  top  of 
the  $7.5  billion  worth  we  already  own. 
We  must  maintain  a  stockpile  of  strate- 
gic materials,  but  the  $8.5  billion  worth 
we  have  acquired — for  reasons  both  good 
and  bad — is  much  more  than  we  need; 
and  we  should  be  empowered  to'SispOse^ 
of  the  excess  in  ways  which  will  not  cause 
market  disruption. 

Finally,  our  already  overcrowded  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas  will 
have  twice  as  many  visitors  10  years  from 
now.  If  we  do  not  plan  today  for  the 
future  growth  of  these  and  other  great 
natural  assets — not  only  parks  and  for- 
ests but  wildlife  and  wilderness  preserves, 
and  water  projects  of  all  kinds — our 
children  and  their  children  will  be 
poorer  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    Pro- 


posals will  be  made  to  the  Congress  in 
the  coming  days  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. 

These  are  not  domestic  concerns  alone. 
For  upon  our  achievement  of  greater 
vitality  and  strength  at  home  hang  our 
fate  and  future  in  the  world — our  ability 
to  sustain  and  supply  the  security  of  free 
men  and  nations — our  ability  to  com- 
mand their  respect  for  our  leadership — 
our  ability  to  expand  our  trade  without 
threat  to  our  balance  of  payments — and 
our  ability  to  adjust  to  the  changing  de- 
mands of  cold  war  competition  and 
challenge. 

We  shall  be  judged  more  by  what  we 
do  at  home  than  what  we  preach  abroad. 
Nothing  we  could  do  to  help  the  develop- 
ing countries  would  help  them  half  as 
much  as  a  booming  American  economy, 
which  consumes  their  raw  materials. 
And  nothing  our  opponents  could  do  to 
encourage  their  own  ambitions  would 
encourage  them  half  so  much  as  a  lag- 
ging U.S.  economy.  These  domestic 
tasks  do  not  divert  our  energy  from  our 
security — they  provide  the  very  founda- 
tion for  freedom's  survival  and  success. 

IV 

Turning  to  the  world  outside,  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago — in  southeast  Asia. 
Africa,  Eastern  Europe.  Latin  America, 
even  in  outer  space — that  communism 
sought  to  convey  the  image  of  a  unified, 
confident  and  expanding  empire,  closing 
in  on  a  sluggish  America  and  a  free 
world  in  disarray.  But  few  people  would 
hold  to  that  picture  today. 

In  these  past  months,  we  have  re- 
affirmed the  scientific  and  military  su- 
periority of  freedom.  We  have  doubled 
our  efforts  in  space,  to  assure  us  of  be- 
ing first  in  the  future.  We  have  under- 
taken the  most  far  reaching  defense  im- 
provements in  the  peacetime  history  of 
this  country.  And  we  have  maintained 
the  frontiers  of  freedom  from  Vietnam 
to  West  Berlin. 

But  complacency  or  self-congratula- 
tion can  imperil  our  security  as  much  as 
the  weapons  of  our  adversary.  A  mo- 
ment of  pause  is  not  a  promise  of  peace. 
Dangerous  problems  remain  from  Cuba 
to  the  South  China  Sea.  The  world's 
prognosis  prescribes  not  a  year's  vaca- 
tion, but  a  year  of  obligation  and  oppor- 
timity. 

Four  special  avenues  of  opportunity 
stand  out:  The  Atlantic  Alliance,  the 
developing  nations,  the  new  Sino-Soviet 
difficulties,  and  the  search  for  worldwide 
peace. 

First,  how  fares  the  grand  alliance? 
Free  Europe  is  entering  into  a  new 
phase  of  its  long  and  brilliant  history. 
The  era  of  colonial  expansion  has  passed; 
the  era  of  national  rivalries  is  fading: 
and  a  new  era  of  interdependence  and 
unity  is  taking  shape.  Defying  the  old 
prophecies  of  Marx,  consenting  to  what 
no  conqueror  could  ever  compel,  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  are  moving  toward  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  power  and  policy 
in  every  sphere  of  activity. 

For  17  years  this  movement  has  had 
our  consistent  support,  both  political  and 
economic.  Par  from  resenting  the  new 
Europe,  we  regard  her  as  a  welcome 
partner,  not  a  rival.     For  the  road  to 


world  peace  and  freedom  is  still  very 
long,  and  Uiere  are  burdens  which  only 
full  partners  can  share — in  supporting 
the  common  defense,  in  expanding  world 
triade,  in  aUning  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, in  aiding  the  emergent  nations, 
in  concerting  political  and  economic 
policies,  and  in  welcoming  to  our  com- 
mon effort  other  industrialized  nations, 
notably  Japan,  whose  remarkable  eco- 
nomic and  r>olitical  development  of  the 
1950's  permits  it  now  to  play  on  the  world 
scene  a  major  constructive  role. 

No  doubt  differences  of  opinion  will 
continue  to  get  more  attention  than 
agreements  on  action,  as  E^irope  moves 
from  independence  to  more  formal  in- 
terdependence. But  these  are  honest 
differences  among  honorable  associ- 
ates— more  real  and  frequent,  in  fact, 
among  our  Western  European  Allies  than 
between  them  and  the  United  States. 
For  the  imity  of  freedom  has  never  relied 
on  uniformity  of  opinion  fortvmately. 
But  the  basic  agreement  of  this  Alliance 
on  fundamental  issues  continues. 

The  first  task  of  the  Alliance  remains 
the  common  defense.  Last  month  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  and  I  laid  plans  for 
a  new  stage  in  our  long  cooperative  ef- 
fort, one  which  aims  to  assist  in  the  wider 
task  of  framing  a  common  nuclear  de- 
fense for  the  whole  alliance. 

The  Nassau  agreement  recognizes  that 
the  security  of  the  West  is  indivisible, 
and  so  must  be  our  defense.  But  it  also 
recognizes  that  this  is  an  alliance  of 
proud  and  sovereign  nations,  and  works 
best  when  we  do  not  forget  it.  It  recog- 
nizes further  that  the  nuclear  defense  of 
the  West  is  not  a  matter  for  the  present 
nuclear  powers  alone — that  France  will 
be  such  a  power  in  the  future — and  that 
ways  must  be  found  without  increasing 
the  hazards  of  nuclear  diffusion,  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  our  other  partners  in 
planning,  manning,  and  directing  a  truly 
multilateral  nuclear  force  within  an  in- 
creasingly intimate  NATO  alliance. 
Finally,  the  Nassau  agreement  recog- 
nizes that  nuclear  defense  is  not 
enough — that  the  agreed  NATO  levels  of 
conventional  strength  must  be  met — and 
that  the  NATO  alliance  cannot  afford  to 
be  in  a  position  of  having  to  answer 
every  threat  with  nuclear  weapons  or 
nothing. 

We  remain  too  near  the  Nassau  de- 
cisions, and  too  far  from  their  final  reali- 
zation, to  know  their  final  place  in  his- 
tory. But  I  believe  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  door  is  open  for  the  nuclear 
defense  of  the  alliance  to  become  a  source 
of  confidence,  instead  of  a  cause  of  con- 
tention. 

The  next  most  pressing  concerr  of  the 
alliance  is  our  common  econom'c  goals 
of  trade  and  growth.  This  Nation  con- 
tinues to  be  concerned  about  its  balance- 
o^-payments  deficit,  which,  despite  its 
decline,  remains  a  stubborn  and  trouble- 
some problem.  We  believe,  moreover, 
that  closer  economic  ties  among  all  free 
nations  are  essential  to  prosperity  and 
peace.  And  neither  we  nor  the  members 
of  the  Common  Market  are  so  affluent 
that  we  can  long  afford  to  shelter  high 
cost  farms  or  factories  from  the  winds 
of  foreign  competition,  or  to  restrict  the 
channels  of  trade  with  other  nations  of 


the  free  world.  If  the  Common  Market 
should  now  move  toward  protectionism 
and  restrlctionlsm.  it  would  undermine 
its  own  basic  principles.  This  Govern- 
ment means  to  use  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  last  year  by  the  Congress  to 
encourage  trade  expansion  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  and  around  the  world. 

VI 

Second,  what  of  the  developing  and 
nonalined  nations?  They  were  shocked 
by  the  Soviets'  sudden  and  secret  attempt 
to  transform  Cuba  into  a  nuclear  striking 
base — and  by  Communist  China's  arro- 
gant invasion  of  India.  They  have  been 
reassured  by  our  prompt  assistance  to 
India,  by  our  support  through  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Congo's  unification,  by  our 
patient  search  for  disarmament,  and  by 
the  improvement  in  our  treatment  of 
citizens  and  visitors  whose  skins  do  not 
happen  to  be  white.  And  as  the  older 
colonialism  recedes,  and  the  neocolonial- 
ism of  the  Communist  powers  stands  out 
more  starkly  than  ever,  they  realize  more 
clearly  that  the  issue  in  the  world 
struggle  is  not  communism  versus  cap- 
italism, but  coercion  versus  free  choice. 

They  realize  that  the  longing  for  in- 
dependence is  the  same  the  world  over, 
whether  it  is  the  independence  of  West 
Berlin  or  Vietnam.  They  realize  that 
such  independence  runs  athwart  all 
Communist  ambitions  but  is  in  keeping 
with  our  own — and  that  our  approach 
to  their  needs  is  resilient  and  resource- 
ful, while  the  Communists  rely  on  ancient 
doctrines  and  old  dogmas. 

Nevertheless  it  is  hard  for  any  nation 
to  focus  on  an  external  or  subversive 
threat  to  its  independence  when  its 
energies  are  drained  in  daily  combat 
with  the  forces  of  poverty  and  despair. 
It  makes  little  sense  for  us  to  assail,  in 
speeches  and  resolutions,  the  horrors 
of  conmiunism,  to  spend  $50  billion  a 
year  to  prevent  its  military  advance — 
and  then  to  begrudge  spending,  largely 
on  American  products,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  that  amount  to  help  other 
nations  strengthen  their  independence 
and  cure  the  social  chaos  in  which  com- 
munism always  has  thrived. 

I  am  proud — and  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans are  proud — of  a  mutual  defense 
and  assistance  program,  evolved  with 
bipartisan  support  in  three  adminis- 
trations, which  has.  with  all  of  its 
recognized  problems,  contributed  to  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  nearly 
50  U.N.  members  to  gain  independence 
since  the  Second  World  War  has  suc- 
cumbed to  Communist  control. 
I  Applause.] 

I  am  proud  of  a  program  and  of  a 
country  that  has  helped  to  arm  and  feed 
and  clothe  millions  of  people  on  the 
front  lines  of  freedom. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  this  coun- 
try has  put  forward  for  the  1960s  a  vast 
cooperative  effort  to  achieve  economic 
growth  and  social  progress  throughout 
the  Americas — the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
[Applause.] 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 

,  that  we  face  in  this  mutual  effort  among 

our  close  neighbors,  but  the  free  states 

of   this    hemisphere,   working    in    close 

collaboration,  have  begun  to  make  this 


Alliance  a  reality.  Todsiy  it  is  feeding 
one  out  of  every  fovir  school-age  chil- 
dren in  Latin  America  an  extra  food 
ration  from  our  farm  surplus.  It  has 
distributed  1.5  million  schoolbooks  and 
is  building  17,000  classrooms.  It  has 
helped  resettle  tens  of  thousands  of  farm 
families  on  land  they  can  call  their  own. 
It  is  stimulating  our  good  neighbors  to 
more  self-help  and  reform — fiscal,  social, 
institutional,  and  land  reforms.  It  is 
bringing  housing  and  hope,  £ind  health 
to  millions  who  were  previously  for- 
gotten. The  men  and  women  of  this 
hemisphere  know  that  the  AlUance 
would  not  succeed  if  it  were  only  another 
name  for  U.S.  handouts — that  it  can 
succeed  only  as  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions themselves  devote  their  best  effort 
to  fulfilling  its  goals. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  Africa,  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Asia.  Wherever  nations 
are  willing  to  help  themselves,  we  stand 
ready  to  help  them  build  new  bulwarks 
of  freedom.  We  are  not  purchasing 
votes  for  the  cold  war;  we  have  gone  to 
the  aid  of  imperiled  nations,  neutrals 
and  allies  alike.  What  we  do  ask — and 
all  that  we  ask — is  that  our  help  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  their 
own  efforts  not  be  diverted  by  needless 
quarrels  with  other  independent  nations. 

Despite  all  its  past  achievements,  the 
continued  progress  of  the  mutual  assist- 
ance program  requires  a  persistent  dis- 
content with  present  progress.  We  have 
been  reorganizing  this  program  to  make 
it  a  more  effective  and  efficient  instru- 
ment— and  that  process  will  continue 
this  year. 

But  free  world  development  will  still 
be  an  uphill  struggle.  Governmental  aid 
can  only  supplement  the  role  of  private 
investment,  trade  expansion,  and  com- 
modity stabilization,  and.  above  all.  in- 
ternal self -improvement.  The  processes 
of  growth  are  gradual — bearing  fruit  in 
a  decade,  not  in  a  day.  Our  successes 
will  neither  be  quick  nor  dramatic.  But 
if  these  programs  were  ever  to  be  ended, 
our  failures  in  a  dozen  countries  would 
be  sudden  and  would  be  certain. 

Neither  money  nor  technical  assist- 
ance, however,  can  be  our  only  weapon 
against  poverty.  In  the  end.  the  crucial 
effort  is  one  of  purpose — requiring  not 
only  the  fuel  of  finance  but  the  torch 
of  idealism.  And  nothing  carries  the 
spirit  of  American  idealism  and  expresses 
our  hopes  better  and  more  effectively  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth  than  the 
Peace  Corps.     [Applause.] 

A  year  ago,  less  than  900  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  were  on  the  job.  A  year  from 
now  they  will  number  more  than  9.000 — 
men  and  women,  aged  18  to  79.  willing 
to  give  2  years  of  their  lives  to  helping 
people  in  other  lands. 

There  are.  in  fact,  nearly  1  million 
Americans  serving  their  country  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  oversea  posts,  a 
record  no  other  people  can  match.  [Ap- 
plause.! Surely  those  of  us  who  stay  at 
home  should  be  glad  to  help  indirectly; 
by  supporting  our  aid  programs;  by 
opening  our  doors  to  foreign  visitors  and 
diplomats  and  students;  and  by  prov- 
ing, day  by  day,  by  deed  as  well  as  by 
word,  that  we  are  a  just  and  generous 
people. 
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Third,  wh*t  comfort  can  we  take  from 
the  inereaaliis  strains  and  tensiona 
within  the  Cammunlst  bloc?  Here  hope 
must  be  tempered  with  caution.  For  the 
Soviet-Chinese  disagreement  Is  over 
means,  not  ends.  A  dispute  over  how  to 
bury  the  West  Is  no  grounds  for  Western 
rejoicing. 

Nevertheless,  while  a  strain  is  not  a 
fracture,  it  is  clear  that  the  forces  of  di- 
versity are  at  work  inside  the  Communist 
camp,  despite  all  the  Iron  disciplines  of 
regimentation  and  aU  the  iron  dogma- 
tisms of  Ideology.  Marx  is  proven  wrong 
once  again:  for  it  is  the  closed  Commu- 
nist societies,  not  the  free  and  open  so- 
cieties, which  carry  within  themselves 
the  seeds  of  internal  disintegration. 

This  disarray  of  the  Conununist  em- 
pire has  been  heightened  b»  two  other 
formidable  forces.  One  is  me  historic 
force  of  nationalism — and  the  yearning 
of  all  men  to  be  free.  The  other  is  the 
gross  Inefflciency  of  their  economies. 
For  a  closed  society  Is  not  open  to  ideas 
of  progress — and  a  police  state  finds  it 
cannot  command  the  grain  to  grow. 

New  nations  asked  to  choose  between 
two  competing  systems  need  only  com- 
pare conditions  in  East  and  West  Ger- 
many. Eastern,  and  Western  Europe, 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  They  need 
only  compare  the  disillusionment  of 
Communist  Cuba  with  the  promise  of  a 
hemisphere  Alliance  for  Progress.  And 
all  the  world  knows  that  no  successful 
system  builds  a  wall  to  keep  its  people  in 
and  freedom  out  [applause] — and  that 
the  wall  of  shame  dividing  Berlin  is  a 
symbol  of  Commimlst  failure, 
vin 

Finally,  what  can  we  do  to  move  from 
the  present  pause  toward  enduring 
I>eace?  Again  I  would  counsel  caution. 
I  foresee  no  spectacular  reversal  in  Com- 
munist methods  or  goals.  But  if  all 
these  trends  and  developments  can  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  to  walk  the  path 
of  peace,  then  let  her  know  that  all  free 
nations  will  join  with  her.  But  until 
that  choice  is  made,  and  until  the  world 
can  develop  a  reliable  system  of  interna- 
tional security,  the  free  peoples  have  no 
choice  but  to  keep  their  arms  near. 
[Applause.] 

This  country,  therefore,  continues  to 
require  the  best  defense  in  the  world — 
a  defense  which  is  suited  to  the  sixties. 
This  means,  imfortimately,  a  rising  de- 
fense budget — for  there  is  no  substitute 
for  adequate  defense,  and  no  "bargain 
basement"  way  of  achieving  it.  It  means 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $15  billion 
this  year  on  nuclear  weapons  systems 
alone,  a  sum  which  is  about  equal  to  the 
combined  defense  budgets  of  our  Euro- 
pean Allies. 

But  it  also  means  improved  air  and 
missile  defenses,  improved  civil  defense, 
a  strengthened  antiguerrilla  capacity 
and  flexible  nonnuclear  forces.  For 
threats  of  massive  retaliation  may  not 
deter  piecemeal  aggression — and  a  line  of 
destroyers  in  a  quarantine,  or  a  division 
of  well-equipped  men  on  a  border,  may 
be  more  useful  to  our  real  security  than 
the  multiplication  of  awesome  weapons 
beyond  all  rational  need. 


But  our  c<Hzimltment  to  national  safety 
is  not  a  commitment  to  expand  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Indefinitely.  We  do 
not  dlignlsH  disarmament  as  &n  Idle 
dream.  For  we  believe  that,  in  the  end, 
it  Is  the  only  way  of  assuring  the  se- 
ciuity  of  all  without  impairing  the  in- 
terests of  any.  Nor  do  we  mistake  hon- 
orable negotiation  for  appeasement. 
While  we  shall  never  weary  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom,  neither  shall  we  abasn- 
don  the  pursuit  of  peace.    [Applause] 

In  this  quest,  the  United  Nations  re- 
quires our  full  and  continued  support. 
Its  value  in  serving  the  cause  of  peace 
has  been  shown  anew  in  its  role  in  the 
West  New  Guinea  settlement,  in  its  use 
as  a  forum  for  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  in 
its  task  of  unification  in  the  Congo. 
Today  the  United  Nations  is  primarily 
the  protector  of  the  small  and  the  weak, 
and  a  safety  valve  for  the  strong.  To- 
morrow it  can  form  the  framework  for  a 
world  of  law — a  world  in  which  no  na- 
tion dictates  the  destiny  of  another,  and 
in  which  the  vast  resources  now  devoted 
to  destructive  means  will  serve  construc- 
tive ends. 

In  short,  let  our  adversaries  choose.  If 
they  choose  peaceful  competition,  they 
shall  have  it.  If  they  come  to  realize 
that  their  ambitions  cannot  succeed — if 
they  see  that  their  "wars  of  liberation" 
and  subversion  will  ultimately  fail — if 
they  recognize  that  there  is  more  secu- 
rity in  accepting  inspection  than  in  per- 
mitting new  nations  to  master  the  black 
arts  of  nuclear  weapons  and  war — and  if 
they  are  willing  to  turn  their  energies,  as 
we  are,  to  the  great  unfinished  tasks  of 
our  own  peoples — then,  siu-ely.  the  areas 
of  agreement  can  be  very  wide  indeed: 
a  clear  understanding  about  Berlin,  sta- 
bility in  southeast  Asia,  an  end  to 
nuclear  testing,  new  checks  on  surprise 
or  accidental  attack,  and,  ultimately, 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 
[Applause.] 

IX 

For  we  seek  not  the  worldwide  victory 
of  one  nation  or  system  but  a  worldwide 
victory  of  men.  The  modem  globe  is  too 
small,  its  weapons  too  destructive — they 
multiply  too  fast — and  its  disorders  too 
contagious  to  permit  any  other  kind  of 
victory. 

To  achieve  this  end,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  spend  a  greater  portion 
of  its  national  production  than  any  other 
people  in  the  free  world.  For  15  years  no 
other  free  nation  has  demanded  so  much 
of  itself.  Through  hot  wars  and  cold, 
through  recession  and  prosperity, 
through  the  ages  of  the  atom  and  outer 
space,  the  American  people  have  neither 
faltered  nor  has  their  faith  flagged.  If 
at, times  our  actions  seem  to  make  life 
diflScult  for  others,  it  is  only  because  his- 
tory has  made  life  difficult  for  us  all. 
[Applause.] 

But  difficult  days  need  not  be  dark.  I 
think  these  are  proud  and  memorable 
days  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 
We  are  proud,  for  example,  of  Maj.  Ru- 
dolf Anderson  who  gave  his  life  over  the 
island  of  Cuba.  [Applause.]  We  salute 
Sp.  James  Allen  Johnson  who  died  on 
the  border  of  South  Korea.  [Applause.] 
We  pay  honor  to  Sgt.  Gerald  Pendell  who 
was    killed    in    Vietnam.      [Applause.] 


They  are  among  the  many  who  In  this 
century,  far  from  home,  have  died  for 
otir  country.  Our  task  now.  and  the  task 
of  all  Americans,  is  to  live  up  to  their 
commitments. 

My  friends.  I  close  on  a  note  of  hope. 
We  are  not  lulled  by  the  momentary 
calm  of  the  sea  or  the  somewhat  clearer 
skies  above.  We  know  the  turbulence 
that  lies  below,  and  the  storms  beyond 
the  horizon  this  year.  Now  the  winds  of 
change  appear  to  be  blowing  more 
strongly  than  ever,  in  the  world  of  com- 
munism as  well  as  our  own.  For  175 
years  we  have  sailed  with  those  winds 
at  our  back,  and  with  the  tides  of  htmian 
freedom  in  our  favor.  We  steer  our  ship 
with  hope,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said, 
'  ■  leaving  Pear  astern. " 

Today  we  still  welcome  those  winds  of 
change — and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  tide  is  running  strong. 
With  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  seeing 
us  through  a  perilous  passage,  we  ask  His 
help  anew  in  guiding  the  Good  Ship 
Union.     [Applause,  Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  foUowmg 
order: 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 
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JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


REFERENCE  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  or- 
dered printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  17,  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOARD    OF    REGENTS    OF    THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  SPEABZER.    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  20,  United  States  Code, 


sections  42  and  43,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BIirwan], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
section  2251,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield],  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall], 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  , 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer],  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Bates],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Westland]. 


WATER   RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT 
ASSURED 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  heartening  to  hear  from  our 
great  President  today  a  firm  and  resolute 
statement  of  his  full  support  for  "water 
projects  of  all  kinds." 

Without  these  vital  programs  to  con- 
serve and  develop  our  water  resources, 
thus  providing  for  the  country's  future 
growth  and  requirements,  our  chUdren 
and  their  children  will  indeed,  in  the 
President's  own  words,  "be  poorer  in 
every  sense  of  the  word." 

In  Oklahoma  and  the  great  South- 
west, where  the  development  of  the  full 
potential  of  our  great  rivers  has  been 
neglected  until  the  past  decade,  the 
President's  strong  words  come  as  wel- 
come reassurance  for  the  future. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration's commendable  efforts  to 
effect  savings  and  cutbacks  in  certain 
areas  of  Government  activity,  our  vital 
water  resource  development  projects  will 
not  be  targets. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  labored  for 
years  to  advance  the  Arkansas  River 
multipurpose  navigation  program,  these 
are  welcome  words  indeed. 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  to  healthy  public  de- 
bate that  copies  of  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message  were  not  made 


available  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  delivery  so  that 
they  could  follow  with  greater  care  what 
he  had  to  say.  The  members  of  the 
press,  it  is  to  be  noted,  were  given  ad- 
vance copies;  in  fact  the  press  had  copies 
in  advance  of  the  meetmg  of  the  Con- 
gress as  I  was  called  by  one  newspaper- 
man for  comments  on  the  parts  of  the 
message  which  had  to  do  with  fiscal 
matters.  The  newsman  paraphrased 
what  was  in  the  speech  so  I  was  able  to 
comment. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  the  House  ad- 
journed over  immediately  after  the 
President's  speech  until  Thvu-sday,  ef- 
fectively preventing  Members  who  might 
wish  to  use  the  forum  of  the  Congress 
to  comment  upon  the  speech  from  doing 
so.  My  comments  here,  perforce,  are 
mere  insertions  in  the  Record. 
^.Opes  the  Democratic  Party  wish  to 
have^  healthy  public  debate  on  the  is- 
sues tna%~face  our  country,  or  not?  So 
many  decisions  within  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  congressional  leaders 
to  make,  have  been  made,  like  this  seem- 
ingly small  one  of  adjourning  the  House 
over  until  Thursday,  to  thwart  pubUc 
debate  that  it  seems  they  seek  to  avoid 
debate.  This  is  becommg  an  issue  which 
the  people  themselves  must  take  into 
consideration  at  the  next  election. 

The  failure  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
of  the  House  just  last  Wednesday  to  even 
permit  the  Republican  amendments  to 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  be  debated  and 
considered  is  an  Indication  of  their  fear 
of  forthright  public  debate.  Such  was 
their  fear  that  many  of  the  Democratic 
Members  who  were  sponsoring  changes 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  themselves  and 
indeed  had  pledged  certain  groups  that 
they  would  try  to  obtain  their  enact- 
ment went  on  record  voting  down  the 
previous  question  which  was  the  only 
way  any  amendments  to  the  rules  could 
be  offered  for  debate  and  adoption.  Only 
7  of  the  257  Democratic  Members  of  this 
Congress  voted  to  OF>en  discussion  and 
debate  or  to  permit  amendments  to  the 
rules  to  be  offered. 

Two  of  the  Republican  proposed  re- 
forms are  the  essence  of  f airplay.  With- 
out these  reforms  healthy  public  debate 
is  badly  hampered.  The  first  reform 
merely  gives  the  loyal  opposition,  the  Re- 
publicans, suflBcient  staff  so  that  they 
can  do  the  necessary  study  and  prepara- 
tion on  the  issues  of  the  day.  The 
amendment  proposed  that  40  percent  of 
the  personnel  of  the  committee  staffs 
be  under  their  jurisdiction.  As  it  is,  the 
ratio  is  about  9  to  1,  not  3  to  2.  which  is 
the  ratio  of  Democrat  House  Members 
to  Republicans,  in  this  Congress. 

The  second  reform  provides  that  half 
the  time  for  debate  on  conference  re- 
ports where  increasingly  the  issues  of 
the  day  are  drawn,  be  given  to  the  Re- 
publicans. As  it  is.  the  Democrats  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  can  take  the  en- 
tire time,  granting  no  time  at  all  to  the 
Republicans.  If  time  is  granted,  it  is 
usually  done  piecemeal  without  the  Re- 
publicans being  permitted  to  schedule 
their  own  speakers.  The  very  debate  on 
the  adoption  of  the  rules  last  Wednesday 
followed  this  unfair  tactic.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  Congressman  Al- 


bert, had  control  of  all  the  time.  It  was 
he  who  selected  which  Republicans  he 
would  yield  to  and  when.  He  controlled 
the  debate.  The  fair  thing  to  have  done 
was  to  have  Immediately  granted  half 
the  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Congressman  Halleck,  the  mmority 
leader,  and  permitted  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion to  apportion  out  their  own  time.  Of 
course,  the  rules  provided  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  Congressman 
Albert,  did  not  have  to  grant  time  to 
any  Repubhcan.  To  the  extent  that  he 
did  grant  time  he  was  generous. 

I  have  only  a  few  comments  at  this 
time  to  make  about  the  President's  mes- 
sage. It  followed  the  partisan  approach 
which  we  have  come  to  expect  in  all  his 
messages.  All  bad  things  occurred  be- 
fore he  took  office.  All  good  thmgs  have 
occurred  since  then.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  true  and  so  it  leaves  to  ewh  person 
to  try  to  figure  out  for  himself  what 
parts  are  true,  what  are  false  and  what 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion. 

This  imnecessary  partisan  approach 
makes  it  difficult  to  point  out  the  areas 
where  the  loyal  opposition  agrees  with 
the  President  and  where  its  members 
will  support  the  programs  he  advocates. 
It  makes  it  difficult  also  to  point  out  the 
reasons  for  disagreement  where  honest 
disagreement  exists. 

In  the  area  of  tax  reform  I  am  In  con- 
siderable agreement.  Indeed  many  of 
us  have  been  advocating  reforms  of  this 
nature  for  years,  running  into  consider- 
able criticism  from  many  of  the  top  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  Party,  I  might 
add. 

However,  many  of  us  have  been  trying 
to  point  out  that  in  today's  climate  of 
deficit  financing  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems,  expenditm-e  reform  is 
necessary  before  we  can  consider  tax  re- 
form. The  President  has  said  that  there 
will  be  expenditure  reform,  yet  it  Is 
downgraded  is  his  message,  just  as  the 
press  has  been  downgradmg  it  ever  since 
the  issue  in  resp>ect  to  tax  reform  has  re- 
ceived national  attention. 

In  this  light  we  must  wait  to  see 
whether  the  President  is  truly  serious  in 
saying  that  he  proposes  a  cut  in  non- 
defense  expenditures  or  to  hold  them  to 
the  level  of  the  previous  year.  Certainly 
many  of  the  new  programs  he  advocates 
in  his  message  will  cost  money.  In  light 
of  a  150,000  increase  in  Federal  employ- 
ment since  he  took  office— primarily  in 
nondefense  areas — it  becomes  necessary 
to  see  if  he  truly  means  that  Federal 
employment  will  be  cut  back,  or  at  least 
held  to  its  present  high  level. 

I  point  to  a  sinister  note  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.    He  says: 

No  doubt  a  massive  Increase  In  Federal 
spending  could  also  create  Jobs  and  growth, 
but  in  today's  setting,  private  consumers, 
employers  and  Investors  should  be  g'ven  a 
full  opportunity  first. 

What  does  the  word  "first"  mean? 
That  if  the  private  enterprise  system 
shackled  as  it  still  is  with  the  Govern- 
ment programs  and  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  over  the  past  decades  does  not 
respond  sis  President  Kennedy  prescribes 
we  will  then  have  a  heavier  dose  of  Fed- 
eral spending? 
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I  challenge  the  Pr^^dent's  statement 
that  a  massive  increase  in  Federal 
spending  could  either  create  Jobs,  that 
is  real  Jobs,  and  growth.  This  is  the 
pipedream  of  those  who  believe  in  so- 
cialism, not  those  who  believe  in  the  sys- 
tem of  private  individuals  working  and 
cooperating  with  each  other  under  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  insures  these 
and  other  basic  human  freedoms. 

The  President  may  have  no  doubt 
about  the  feasibility  of  government  cre- 
ating Jobs  and  growth,  but  I  am  certain 
that  there  are  many  Americans  who 
have  serious  doubts  on  this  score  and 
want  the  opportunity  to  have  full  and 
fair  debate  on  this  subject  before  our 
country  is  moved  further  along  this  path. 


NEW  YEARS  SPEECH  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
POLAND 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
we  forget  the  effective  leadership  being 
provided  the  cause  of  freedom  by  leaders 
in  exile  of  varioiis  Communist  enslaved 
nations,  I  direct  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  New  Year's 
speech  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland  in  London,  January  6, 1963.  In 
his  annual  address,  H.  E.  August  Zaleski. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  ad- 
dressed members  of  the  Polish  Govem- 
ment-in-Exile  and  representatives  of 
Polish  organizations,  in  a  message  which 
has  tremendous  impact  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Poland  but  also  for  supporters 
of  freedom  J;hroughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Zaleski's  address  follows: 

New  Yeah's  Svtsch.  bt  H.  E.  August  Zalsski, 

THE  President  of  the  Republic  or  Poland, 

LoiTDON,  Jamuakt  6,  1963 

Making  our  usual  annual  survey  of  tbe 
globfd  political  situation  and  that  of  our 
native  country  in  particular,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  atx)ve  aU  by  the  great  complica- 
tions and  dlfflcxiltles  now  current  In  the 
whole  world. 

The  regime  ruling  Poland  by  grace  of 
Russia  has  unequivocally  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  serious  economic  crisis  and  sum- 
moned the  population  still  further  to  tighten 
its  belts.  This  outcome  of  the  18-year-long 
Communist  husbandry  In  Poland  probably 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  regarding  the 
practical  worth  of  the  Marxist  doctrine  in  Its 
Russian  version,  the  more  so  that  after  Its 
application  In  Russia  and  her  colonies  for 
over  40  years,  the  results  attained  there  are 
no  better  than  In  Poland. 

The  new  Russian  dictator  Is  making  a 
second  attempt  to  improve  the  situation  by 
changes  In  the  organization  of  economic  life. 
He  first  sought  improvement  by  decentraliz- 
ing the  administration.  Now  he  seeks  it  by 
removing  economic  Ufe  from  the  competence 
of  the  Oovemment  and  handing  it  over  to 
the  Conununlst  Party  direct.  But  he  evi- 
dently has  not  overmuch  confidence  in  this 
new  Bchesne  of  organization,  for  he  recom- 
mended imitation  of  some  unspecified  meth- 
ods  applied  by  the   capitalist  world.    The 


leader  of  Polish  conununlsm  obediently  re- 
peated this  injunction  of  his  masters. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  whether 
both  these  leaders  of  communism  realize  such 
a  recommendation  implies  admitting  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  ideology  in  which  they  be- 
lieve. But  the  reiteration  of  Ideas  pro- 
claimed in  Moscow  is  not  the  only  domain  in 
which  Russian  influences  in  Poland  are  felt. 
The  economic  plan  imposed  by  Russia  not 
only  dictates  what  Poland  Is  to  produce;  it 
also  enables  Russia  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
modities produced  by  Poland.  On  Russia's 
orders  the  regime  is  forced  to  deliver  them 
to  the  markets  indicated  by  her.  And  even 
when  it  exi>orts  to  markets  most  advanta- 
geous for  Polish  economy,  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies secured  thereby  must  often  be  hand- 
ed over  to  Russia  for  disposal. 

News  received  from  Warsaw  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Ambassador  is  ever  more 
clearly  assuming  the  role  of  a  kind  of  gov- 
ernor-general whose  will  Is  decisive  for  the 
policies  of  the  Communist  regime  In  Poland. 
Althougli  the  authorities  of  this  regime,  with 
loyalty  to  Moscow  worthy  of  better  cause, 
strive  to  hide  this  state  of  affairs  from  the 
population,  their  nativities  are  often  so  ob- 
viously to  the  detriment  of  Poland  that  such 
concealment  becomes  Impossible. 

One  of  these  activities  is  the  prolonged 
propagation  of  the  Rapackl  plan,  the  prime 
aim  of  which  is  to  extend  Russia's  sphere  of 
Influence,  as  fixed  at  Yalta,  as  far  as  the 
Rhine.  Though  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
disarmament  of  Germany  Is  to  Poland's  In- 
terest, it  Is  indubitable  that  moving  the 
frontier  of  the  Western  Powers  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  farther  away  from  Poland  will 
serve  to  keep  our  native  land  dependent  on 
Russia,  despite  the  alleged  neutralization  of 
the  very  broad  zone  suggested  in  the  Rapacki 
plan. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Invasion  of 
Poland  in  1939  was  effected  by  Nazi  Germany 
In  alliance  with  Commimlst  Russia,  It  is  not 
excluded  that  Communist  Russia  may  come 
to  an  understanding  with  neutral  Germany 
at  the  price  of  uniting  the  German  Federal 
Republic  with  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  revising  Poland's  western 
frontiers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  West  Germany 
as  part  of  a  United  Etirope  and  backed  by  the 
United  States  Is  certainly  less  dangerous  for 
Poland. 

A  fresh  example  of  the  activities  conducted 
by  the  Communist  regime  in  Poland  on  be- 
half of  Russia  Is  afforded  by  the  efforts  of  the 
so-called  regime  Catholics  to  bring  about 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Warsaw  regime.  For  Russia  sup- 
poses such  a  step  by  the  Vatican  will  facili- 
tate the  spread  of  communism  in  the  Cath- 
olic countries — an  objective  of  Russian 
activities  In  Cuba,  knd  these  are  primarily 
beamed  at  South  America.  It  seems  certain 
that  those  who  direct  the  Vatican's  policy 
will  not  acquiesce  In  these  Russian  plans. 

In  spite  of  this.  It  can  be  expected  that  the 
Western  world  will  have  to  cope  with  many 
more  difficulties  arising  from  the  Cuban  Is- 
sue. For,  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
Cuban  situation  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered to  have  lapsed.  Both  sides  chiefly 
concerned  In  this  matter  affirm  victory  was 
theirs.  The  United  States  maintains  Russia 
was  forced  to  withdraw  her  nuclear  weapons 
from  Cuba,  while  Russia  tries  to  explain 
that,  by  revealing  the  level  of  her  armaments 
in  Cuba,  she  forced  the  United  States  to 
abandon  an  already  prepared  attack  upon 
that  Island  situated  so  near  the  latter's 
shores.  Without  entering  Into  the  validity 
of  either  assertion.  It  can  be  admitted  the 
Russian  Prime  Minister  was  right  In  saying 
that  he  lias  as  an  outcome  gained  his  own 
vantage    point    because    "Cuba    remains    a 


beacon  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideaa  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere." 

It  is  certain  Russia  wlU  try  to  exploit  this 
circtimstance,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  she 
will  not  go  too  far  and  evoke  war,  Russia 
probably  fears  such  a  war  even  more  than 
the  West.  The  Russian  dictatx>r  assured  in 
his  New  Year's  speech  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  In  the  event  of  war  very  quickly  crush 
her  Western  opponents.  But,  In  view  on  the 
one  hand  of  Russian  propaganda  methods 
and  on  tho  other  of  cumbrous  organization 
of  the  Communist  system,  there  is  every 
reason  to  state  this  boasting  is  without 
foundation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  the  world 
win  still  have  to  wage  an  arduous  and  possi- 
bly prolonged  struggle  before  It  can  eradi- 
cate the  results  of  ending  the  Second  World 
War  by  inter-alUed  accords  based  on  the 
wronging  of  a  100  million  people  in  Europe 
nlone.  The  world  has  many  exponents  of 
the  conviction  that  morality  is  not  binding 
in  political  matters.  They  usually  seek  to 
justify  their  conduct  and  camouflage  this 
idea  by  shifting  the  blame  upon  the  victims, 
alleging  these  had  brought  misfortune  upon 
themselves.  But  such  hypocrisy  actually 
convinces  only  those  who  wish  to  be  con- 
vinced because  they  feel  their  participation 
in  guilt.  And  It  has  always  been  so  in  the 
world.  That  is  why  there  never  was  real 
peace:  there  were  longer  or  shorter  periods 
marked  by  a  balance  of  power,  that  is  to  say, 
times  during  which  nobody  felt  strong 
enough  to  commit  fresh  lawless  deeds.  It 
seems  likely  that  we  are  now.  In  the  best  case, 
again  passing  through  such  a  period  of 
equilibrium. 

A  glance  at  the  International  situation 
brings  conviction  that  this  is  so.  Every- 
where conflagrations  are  breaking  out — con- 
flagrations which  It  is  difficult  to  extinguish 
and  whose  outcome  cannot  be  foreseen.  I 
need  mention  only  the  Slno-Indlan  frontier, 
Yemen.  Aden,  Borneo,  the  Malay  Federation, 
and  the  Congo.  In  the  last  named,  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  an  institution 
designed  prlmarly  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  Is  waging  war  for  the  second  year  In 
order  to  deny  the  right  of  self-determination 
to  the  people  of  Katanga. 

Further,  within  both  opposing  camps,  there 
Is  no  lack  of  clashes  and  conflicts  which 
inhibit  the  attainment  of  accords  among 
countries  with  one  and  the  same  outlook  on 
life.  Many  people  rejoice  at  the  difficulties 
rampant  within  the  Communist  bloc.  Much 
Is  said  regarding  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  Russia  and  China,  Yugoslavia,  and 
even  Albania.  Unfortunately,  such  differ- 
ences also  exist  within  the  democratic  camp, 
and  there  even  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  rivalry 
as  to  how  much  Influence  the  stronger  part- 
ners should  have  over  the  weaker  ones. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising there  are  people  of  feeble  spirit  who 
lose  hope  in  the  possibility  of  the  situation 
ever  improving.  But  we  should  bear  In  mind 
the  main  difference  between  the  democratic 
system  and  the  totalitarian  one  enforced  In 
the  Communist  lands,  namely,  the  demo- 
cratic countries  believe  in  the  victory  of 
commonsense  and  Justice  among  the  ma- 
jority of  people,  and  the  democracies  base 
their  hopes  for  the  future  on  this  belief. 
Much  win  depend  on  the  skillful  conduct  of 
negotiations  and  on  the  moderation  required 
for  the  attainment  of  compromises  in  such 
events.  I  believe  that  these  differences  will 
be  overcome  and  that  the  democratic  sys- 
tem will  flnally  triumph.  This  may  not 
occur  In  the  Immediate  future,  but  there  are 
signs  that  the  situation  1b  heading  toward 
Improvement:  the  unlflcatlon  of  Europe  is 
making  progress  and  yielding  good  results, 
whilst  Great  Britain's  adhesion  eeems  more 
likely;  the  Algerian  Issue,  hitherto  a  great 
Btumbllng  block  for  Prance.  ha«  been  settled 
at  least  as  far  as  the  military  situation  is 
concerned;  It  Is  possible  that  agreement  will 
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be  reached  on  the  right  of  using  nuclear 
weapons  within  NATO,  and  last  but  not 
least,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Council,  there  Is  wider 
acceptance  of  the  necessity  and  beUef  In  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  by  all  Christians 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  conscience 
and  for  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour,  on  January  22, 
on  the  subject  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
the  15th  of  February,  or  the  nearest  date 
thereto  that  the  House  is  in  session,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  25  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  17,  1963. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  for  1  hour,  on  Janu- 
ary 17. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RrvERs  of  Alaska  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CtTRTIS. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Lindsay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Celler. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Thursday,  Januarj'  17,  1963.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

169.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  22.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustrations, on  an  Interim  report  on  the 
hurricane  survey  of  the  coastal  areas.  Geor- 
gia, authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Con- 
gress, approved  June  15.  1955  (H.  Doc.  No. 
37) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  illustrations. 


170.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctilture.  transmitting  the  annual  report 
covering  Jurisdiction  over  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
htirrlcane  relief  loans,  authorized  by  the 
public  resolution,  was  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Public  Law  692. 
84th  Congress,  approved  July  11,  1956  (70 
Stat.  525),  pursuant  to  section  6  of  PubUc 
Resolution  74,  70th  Congress,  approved  De- 
cember 21,  1928  (45  Stat.  1067);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiu-e. 

171.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  operations  under  sections  7-14  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotment 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962. 
and  the  1962  fiscal  year  appropriation  act 
(75  Stat.  225).  pursuant  to  50  Stat.  329;  and 
a  report  of  the  emergency  conservation 
measures  needed  to  restore  to  productive  use 
land  damaged  by  natural  disasters,  which 
were  authorized  by  Public  Law  8&-58  of  June 
21.  1957.  and  Public  Law  87-332  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

172.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the  in- 
duction provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

173.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  status  of  training  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
progress  made  in  strengthening  of  the  Re- 
serve components  during  fiscal  year  1962, 
pursuant  to  section  279  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

174.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  copies  of  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  on  progress 
of  the  flight  training  program  for  the  period 
August  1,  1961.  to  November  80.  1962.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  879  (70  Stat.  804).  84th 
Congress,  dated  August  1.  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

175.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sections  610  and 
591  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  an  alien  must  make  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  before  he  may  be  en- 
listed or  appointed  In  a  Reserve  component"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

176.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  biU 
entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Ckxle,  to  provide  for  confinement  and 
treatment  of  offenders  against  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

177.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation, entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
and  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal 
of  Honor  roll";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

178.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed 
bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  all 
motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
approved  February  18,  1938.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

179.  A  letter  from  the  Georgetown  Barge, 
Dock,  Elevator  &  Railway  (^..  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Georgetown  Barge, 
Dock.  Elevator  &  Railway  Co.  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1962,  filed  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Congress  Incorporating  said  com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, entitled  'A  bill  to  promote  the  co- 


ordination and  development  of  effective  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  reUting  to  outdoor 
recreation,  and  for  other  purposee";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

181.  A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  28th  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  with  notations  of  Im- 
portant developments,  ptirsuant  to  section 
4(k)  of  the  Osmmimlcatlons  Act  of  19S4.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

182.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Statistics  of  Natural  Gas  Companies.  1961"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  . 

183.  A  letter  from  theVChairman.  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  28th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
including  the  report  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

184.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  a  statement  of  all  judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  UJS.  Court  of  Claims 
for  the  year  ended  September  30.  1962.  pur- 
suant to  section  791(c).  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

185.  A  letter  from  the  Director,^  Adminis- 
trative Office.  U.S.  CourU,  tranAilttlng  a 
draft  of  propoeed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  144  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

186.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  633  of  tlUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  prescribing  fees  of  X5&.  com- 
missioners"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cleiry. 

187.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U£.  (Dotirts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoeed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  753(f)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  transcripts 
furnished  by  cotirt  repwrters  for  the  district 
cotirtB";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill 
to  provide  that  the  district  courts  shaU  be 
always  open  for  certain  purposes,  to  abolish 
terms  of  court  and  to  regulate  the  sessions 
of  the  courts  for  transacting  Judicial  busi- 
ness"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office,  UJS.  (Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bUl 
to  withdraw  from  the  district  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion of  suits  brought  by  fiduciaries  who  have 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
diversity  of  citizenship  between  the  parties"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  UJS.  Cotirts.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  enUtled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  376  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarj-. 

191.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  U.S.  Coiu-ts.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  venue";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

192.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  retired  from  regular  active  serv- 
ice";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

193.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislaUon,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  the  same  life  tenure  and  re- 
tirement rights  for  Judges  hereafter  ap- 
pointed to   the  U.S.  DUtrlct  Court  for  the 
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District  of  Puerto  Rico  aa  the  judges  of  all 
other  n^.  district  courta  now  have";  to  the 
Coxnznlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

194.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  UJ3.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  Increase  the  fees  of  Jury  commissioners 
in  the  XSS.  district  coixrts";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

195.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  section  332  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of 
a  district  Judge  or  Judges  on  the  Judicial 
council  of  each  circuit";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

196.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Ofnce  UJB.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  an  annuity  to 
a  secretary  of  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  basis  as  an  annuity  to 
a  congressional  employee  or  former  congres- 
sional employee";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

197.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Person- 
nel. Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting, 
a  report  concerning  positions  In  grades  GS- 
16.  17,  and  18,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  864, 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

198.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  (76  Stat.  382,  383);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

199.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216,  217);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau^cs. 

200.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat.  216.  217);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

201.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  piirsuant  to  section  3  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  (78  Stat.  383) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

202.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216, 
217) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

203.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  App>ropria|Upn  Act, 
1943,  approved  October  26,  1942  (56  S?^t>^90, 
999),  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

204.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  1762.  A  bill  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion   and   development    of   effective    Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.SAYLOR: 
H.R.  1763.  A  bill  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion   and    development    of   effective    Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  1764.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1034  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  pro- 
vide that  where  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  no  gain  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's  home  will 
be   taxed;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means.  •-       j 

ByMr.  CAHILL:  '     f 

H.R.  1765.  A  bill  to  provide  Government 
transportation  on  a  space-available  basis  to 
certain  members  of  the  Glassboro  State  Col- 
lege International  Relations  Group;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  1766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools,  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  including  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1767.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1768.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COLMER: 
H.R.  1769.  A  bill  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  75  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for 
the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
naval  vessels  to  be  expended  with  private 
ship-repair  yards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJR.  1770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  certain 
Investigations  and  studies  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  1771.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress 
on  State  law;  to  limit  the  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  In  certain 
cases;  and  to  provide  that  confessions  and 
other  evidence  shall  be  admissible  in  US. 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

HJl.  1774.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  importation  of  shrimp; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1775.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1776.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 


of   acts   of   Congress  on  State   laws;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1777.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  polluted  shell- 
fish; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  1778.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  service  during  World  War  I  at  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  camps  at  Plattsburg, 
N.Y.;  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
and  Port  Sheridan.  111.,  shall  be  considered 
as  active  military  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  1779.  A  bill  to  promote  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  a  program  to  assist 
the  several  States  in  further  developing  their 
programs  of  general  university  extension  ed- 
ucation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
LabDr. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  1780.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  1781.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  the  arts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  1782.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  1783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  Western  Hemisphere  police  force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of  wages  entitled 
to  priority  to  $2,000,  to  provide  that  pension, 
welfare,  and  other  fringe  benefits  shall  be 
treated  as  wages,  and  to  Increase  the  priority 
p>eriod  from  3  to  12  months  with  respect 
to  certain  wage  components;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1785.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  employees  with  at 
least  30  years  of  service  to  retire  at  55  years 
of  age  with  full  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1786.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H  R.  1787.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  special 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  an  aged  dependent  who  has  no 
retirement  Income  of  his  own;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1788.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  In  the 
case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  its  instrumentalities;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1789.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  loss  of 
earnings  resulting  from  Jury  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1790.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  for  needy  Individuals 
over  retirement  age,  who  are  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  benefits  under  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1791.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  for  needy  Individuals 
who  are  70  years  of  age  or  over  and  are  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  benefits  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
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surance  benefits  for  dependent  sisters  of  cer- 
tain insvired  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1793.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  for  the  first  $1,500  of 
salary  earned  by  a  teacher  in  any  year;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALET: 

H.R.  1794.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  and  the  payment  for  a  flowage 
easement  and  rights-of-way  over  lands 
within  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation  in 
New  York,  required  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Allegheny  River  (Klnzua  Dam)  project, 
to  provide  for  the  relocation,  rehabilitation, 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
members  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  1795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
deduction  allowed  a  woman  or  widower  for 
the  expenses  of  providing  for  the  care  of 
certain  dependents;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  1796.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1797.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance 
the  conservation,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  national  resotirces  of  timber,  soil, 
and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to 
authorize  pilot  local  youth  public  service 
employment  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R,  1798.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goveriunent  Operations. 

HJl.  1799.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measmrement  programs, 
or  other  performance  standards  operations 
as  measiu-lng  devices  In  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  reha- 
bilitation certificate;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1801.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  except  pursu- 
ant to  the  sentence  of  a  coiirt-martial;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1802.  A    bUl    to   repeal    section    14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  ICHORD: 

H.R.  1803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1804.  A  bill  to  bring  certain  holders  of 
star  route  and  other  contracts  for  the  carry- 
ing of  mall  within  the  purview  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ByMr.  KYL: 

H.R.  1805.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  greater 
measure  of  home  rule  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  providing  for  three  civilian 
Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  by  reqvilrlng  officials  and  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  re- 
side in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  prevent 
the  use  of  public  f  iinds  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent pattern  of  housing  discrimination  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB : 

HJl.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Federal  Taxa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gro6s  income  for  the  expenses  of  study 
and  travel  Incurred  by  a  teacher  while  on 
sabbatical  leave;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1811.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  medical,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL : 

HJl.  1813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  9.  1940.  to  provide  that  the  10-year 
statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  claims 
against  the  United  States  shall  not  bar  the 
payment  of  such  claims  where  they  are  filed 
with  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
States  during  such  10-year  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  1814.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  veterans* 
regulations  to  provide  additional  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  having  the  service-incurred 
disability  of  deafness  of  both  ears;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.NELSEN: 

H.R.  1816.  A  biU  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  airline 
passengers  while  in  flight;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  1817.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  compensatory  time  In  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Compensation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1818.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measiirement  programs, 
or  other  performance  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  1819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  to 
provide  additional  choice  of  health  benefits 


plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HJl.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles In  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1821.  A  bUl  to  make  clear  that  fisher- 
men's organizations,  regardless  of  their  tech- 
nical legal  status,  have  a  voice  In  the  ex- 
vessel  sale  of  fish  or  other  aquatic  products 
on  which  the  livelihood  of  their  members 
depends;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1822.  A  bUl  to  make  more  uniform 
the  laws  governing  the  coastwise  trade  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  prevent  loss  of  an- 
nual leave  by  employees  In  certain  cases,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1824.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service  required  to  q\iallfy  on  scheme  exami- 
nations; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1835.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6(c)  of 
the  CivU  Service  Retirement  Act  with  respect 
to  the  retirement  of  employees  engaged  in 
the  investigation,  apprehension,  or  detention 
of  persons  suspected  or  convjcted  of  viola- 
tions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1826.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  related 
items  used  In  bagpipe  bands  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1827.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4241  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
the  club  dues  excise  taxes  from  20  percent  to 
10  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  * 

HJl.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1829.  A  bin  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsablUty  Insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  In  the 
case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
Instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  POWEIX: 

HIR.  1830.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Rallrc*d  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  so  as  to  provide  Increases  In 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C<Mnmerce. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  1831.  A  bin  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
active  mUitary  service  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der before  World  War  I  by  persons  who  per- 
formed active  service  during  World  War  I 
shall  be  included  In  determining  eligibility 
of  World  War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
children  for  pension;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1832.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent who  Is  a  fuU-tlme  undergraduate 
student  at  a  ooUege  or  xmlversity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  VlrglnU: 

HJl.  1833.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3401  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJt.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1332(c) 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  diversity  of  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Ji.  1835.  A  blU  to  amend  section  26M  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  In  refer- 
ence to  applications  for  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus by  persons  in  custody  p\irs\iant  to  the 
judgment  of  a  State  court;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUK  of  California: 

HJt.  1836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HH.  1837.  A  bill  relating  to  the  interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcxilture. 

HJl.  1838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 12,  1895,  to  regulate  and  restrict  the 
printing  of  certain  extraneous  matter  in  the 
CONomzssiONAL  Rxcoao,  and  to  limit  the 
number  of  insertions  of  eztraneoiis  matter  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrxssional  Record; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJi.  1839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which  are 
intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Commltteei  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

HJl.  1840.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  situated  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
city  of  FayetteviUe,  Ark.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1841.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  general  plan  for  the  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  White  River  Basin 
to  provide  for  additional  hydroelectric  power 
development,  for  the  control  of  floods,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  1842.  A  bUl  to  authorize  payment  of 
the  claims  of  certain  former  owners  of  prop- 
erty vested  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1843.  A  bill  to  deny  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Communist 
political  propaganda;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1844.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  served  not  less  than  30  years  on  active 
duty,  or  who  were  retired  for  dlBablllty  in 
excess  of  50  percent,  shall  be  considered  to 
have  died  service-connected  deaths;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs'. 

H.R.  1845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  estate  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erty passing  to  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation over  a  60-month  period  of  certain  civil 
defense  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HH.  1847.  A  bill  to  encourage  equity  In- 
vestment In  new  and  small  businesses,  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  and  provide  additional 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
applied  to  debt  reduction,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rtghts  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  deslgnatingp- 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year 
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as  "Interfaith  Day";   to   the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
a  memorial  to  James  Madison,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

H.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  bringing  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  the  issue  of  denial 
of  self-determination  to  the  peoples  of  vari- 
ous countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  by  the  United 
Nations  of  an  Economic  Aid  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  shall  serve  as  a  central 
clearinghouse  of  information  concerning  eco- 
nomic aid  fvu-nlshed  other  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in- 
creased emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  assistance  upon 
programs  encouraging  th°  ownership  of 
farms  and  homes,  assisting  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  small  Independent  busi- 
nesses, aiding  the  acquisition  of  tools  of  a 
trade,  or  helping  provide  vocational  or  occu- 
pational skills;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  Instruct  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  seek  adop- 
tion of  proposals  penalizing  members  of  the 
United  Nations  which  are  In  default  In  meet- 
ing their  financial  obligations  vuider  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
annual  reports  should  be  made  by  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  International  eco- 
nomic assistance  furnished  to  less-developed 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB : 

H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.  Res.  86.  Resolution   amending   clause   2. 
subsection  (a),  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.  Res.  87.  Resolution   amending   clause   2. 
subsection    (a)    of  rule  XI  and   clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.  Res.  88.  Resolution   amending    clause   2, 
subsection    (a),   of  rule  XI  and   clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.   DEROUNIAN: 

H.  Res.  89.  Resolution   amending   clause  2. 
subsection   (a),  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.   DERWINSKI: 

H.  Res.  90.  Resolution   amending  clause   2, 
subsection    (a),  of  rule  XI   and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA : 

H.  Res.  91.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection   (a),  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 


rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Ru.es. 
By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 
H.  Res.  92.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  (a) ,  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.  Res.  93.  Resolution  amending   clause  2, 
subsection  ( a ) ,  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Res.  94.  Resolution    to   amend   clause   2 
(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.  Res.  95.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  ( a ) ,  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  the 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.  Res.  96.  Resolution  amending  clause  2. 
subsection   (a),  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  97.  Resolution    amending    clause   2 
(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.  Res.  98.  Resolution    amending    clause    2 
(a)   of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  99.  Resolution    to    print    the    Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  100.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.COLMER: 
H.  Res.  101.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.  Res.  102.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  rapid  and  complete  atomic  disarmament; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  103.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  investigations  com- 
ing within  its  jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.  Res.  104.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  policymak- 
ing procedures,  methods  of  assessing  for- 
eign developments,  and  personnel  practices 
of  the  Department  of  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 
H.  Res.  105.  Resolution     to     establish     a 
House    Conunlttee   on   the   Captive   Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  106    Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  1848.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Ruth 
Newton:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H  R.  1849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrians 
Noferlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H  R.  1850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Clara  Reeves  Valentlch;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ItCr.  COLMER: 

H.R.  1802.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Ante 
Gulam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  1853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pattl  Jean 
Fulton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H  R- 1854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Fagone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  1855.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Brytuin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Hsueh-Ming  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R- 1857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
and  Fani  Frldman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1858.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Slao-Sleu 
Mao  Wu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Netkln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  I860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jam- 
shld  Payman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clar>'. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 

H.R.  1861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowskl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H  R  1862.  A   bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Wong 
Blng  Lin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HH.  1863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nou- 
roUah  Shadl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Ethelbert  E^^ans  and  his  wife,  Evelyn  Evans; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Cosentlno;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1866.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Llwszyc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON : 

H.R.  1867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1868.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Lla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1869.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eftlchlos 
Protopapadakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 
Rousakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  1871.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eleni 
Andrikopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KILBURN: 

HJl.  1872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagto- 
tls  Chrlstos  Pappas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

HR.  1873.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Otis  D. 
Shreves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL : 

H  R.  1874.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Ahrends;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1875.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
H.  Edler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN : 

HR.  1876.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita 
M  Bravl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  1877.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
Z.  Lazaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  1878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wnfred 
V  McKenzle.  his  wife  Evonne  Alia  McKenzle. 
and  their  minor  children,  Peter  McKenzle 
and  Derek  McKenzle;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1879.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Om 
Prakash  Chaudhry  and  his  wife,  Pushap  Lata 
Chaudhry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif wnia: 

HH.  1880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Mrs. 
Luclne  Broussallan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  1881.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MarUna 
Imperial  Romero;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HH  1882.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wo  Jin 
Gin:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hil.  1883.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Sek-Yau 
Quan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1884.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar 
Lan  Hcung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  1886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Llem  Glen  Tjwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1886.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Valeriano 
T.  Ebreo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

HJl.  1887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yon  Ok 
Kim.  Chang  In  Wu.  and  Jung  Yol  Sohn;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1888.  A    bin    for   the    relief   of    Isabel 
Lopez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON: 

H.R.  1889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Baltls  (John  Paul  Petalas);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


i^»^ 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OP  REGENTS  OP  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  20  UJ5.C.  42,  43,  the 
Chair  reappoints  Senators  J.  W.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  Clintoh  P. 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


SENATE 

Monday,  January  14,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January 
9.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  with  desperate  needs 
which  cannot  be  met  at  the:  world's  bro- 
ken cisterns,  we  turn  unfilled  to  Thee. 

As  on  this  day  of  inventory  and  chal- 
lenge, through  the  eyes  of  Its  chosen 
leadership,  our  Nation  surveys  the  baf- 
fling ramifications  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  our  bewildered  hearts  cry  out, 
"Who  is  suflBcient  for  these  things?"  as 
uncertain  judgments  weigh  vast  issues 
which  belt  the  earth,  and  fallible  minds 
face  tangled  relationships  involving  the 
very  life  of  the  Nation. 

With  so  great  a  commission  given  to 
those  who  have  been  sent  here  with  the 
trust  and  hope  of  this  farflung  Repub- 
lic, solemnize  those  so  commissioned 
with  the  realization  that  what  is  accom- 
plished will  depend  most  of  all  upon  the 
state  of  their  union  with  the  source  of 
all  true  strength,  knowing  as  we  do  in 
our  highest  hours  that  unless  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  who 
would  build  it. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
of  all  good  workmen.     Amen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  1) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  1, 1  move  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  an  address  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  Senate,  preceded  by  its 
Secretary  (Felton  M.  Johnston) .  its  Dep- 
uty Sergeant  at  Arms  (Robert  G.  Dun- 
phy) .  and  the  Vice  President,  proceeded 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
-tives  for  the  purpose  of  receiviiig  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(For  the  address  deUvered  today  by 
the  President  at  the  joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  see  pp.  171-174. 
of  the  House  proceedings  of  today.) 

The  joint  session  having  been  dis- 
solved, the  Senate,  at  1  o'clock  and  38 
minutes  p.m.  returned  to  its  Chamber, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  submit  a  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read. 


• 
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Tbe  legislative  clo^  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

a.  Bn.  9 

Resolved,  That  tbe  rula  Tn-r  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  ot  the  Senate  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"1.  Wben  a  qtieatlon  Is  pending,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  reoelTed  bvt — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjoam  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  It  shall  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

"TOteksareoaw. 

"To  procaed  to  the  oonolderatlon  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  osrtaln. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 

"Which  several  motions  shall  have  prece- 
dence as  they  stand  arranged;  and  tbe  mo- 
tions relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a 
recess,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  bustnesB,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

"3  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  nile 
nx  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen 
Senators,  to  telng  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presid- 
ing OlBcer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion 
to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Sen- 
ate meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but 
one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debatfr«hall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"An4  IX  that  qiiestlon  shall  be  decided  in 
the  afllrmatlve  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting,  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"ThenaSler  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  In  an  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  tbe  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Offlder  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  In  orAear.  Points  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"3.  The  provlstons  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  nile  vm  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
/  any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
chailge  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Qeorgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1,  rule  XIV,  I 
desire  to  interpose  an  objection  to  the 
submission  of  the  resolution  today.  I 
ask  that  that  provision  of  the  rule  be 
read. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  desire  to  argue  the  point  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  He  is  prob- 
ably within  his  rights,  if  he  desires  to 


object.  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  a  notice 
of  motion  to  amend  the  rule,  and  allow 
It  to  lie  over  a  day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  Senator  cannot  give  no- 
tice of  a  motion  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed piece  of  legislation  that  has  not 
yet  been  introduced . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  rule  referred  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

EX7I.E    XIV.    BILLS,   JOINT    RESOLXmONS,   AND 
RZSOLtmONS 

1.  Whenever  a  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  offered.  Its  introduction  shall.  If  objected 
to,  be  postponed  for  1  day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
alize that  this  is  a  very  unusual  pro- 
cedure, but  we  are  confronted  with  vfery 
unusual  circumstances.  In  my  opinion 
we  are  confronted  with  the  most  vital 
issue  likely  to  come  before  this  Congress^ 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  have  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  consider  it.  The  Ac- 
tion has  been  assiduously  cultivated  that 
rule  XXII  and  proposed  changes  in  it 
are  coimected  only  with  the  civil  rights 
issue,  and  that  it  is  purely  a  southern 
issue. 

That  statement  has  bejen  repeated 
again  and  again,  imtil  the  propaganda 
technique  employed  by  Hitler— that  if 
the  big  lie  is  repeated  often  enough  peo- 
ple will  believe  it — has  prevailed. 

I  point  out  that  there  has  not  come 
before  the  Senate  an  issue  which  has 
been  voted  on  with  more  yea-and-nay 
votes,  in  the  past  5  years,  than  has  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments to  what  our  friends  euphemisti- 
cally refer  to  as  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  1957  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  a  bill  in  that  field.  I  forget  the 
exact  number  of  amendments  that  were 
offered  to  the  bill,  but  I  believe  ap- 
proximately 38  or  40  amendments  were 
voted  on  by  yea-and-nay  votes. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  1960. 
No  issue  that  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress has  had  as  many  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  every  conceivable  fswiet  of  a 
question  as  has  this  issue  of  civil  rights. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules  are  not  looking 
only  to  civil  rights  legislation.  We  are 
looking  also  to  the  protection  of  the 
proud  position  of  the  Senate,  and  Its 
unique  role  In  our  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  undertaking  to  defend  the 
individual  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
Members  of  this  body.  We  cannot 
hquidate  the  power  of  the  Senate  with- 
out liquidating  the  power  of  every  indi- 
vidual Senator.  We  cannot  water  down 
the  power  of  the  Senate  without  weak- 
ening the  power  and  prestige  of  every 
individual  Senator. 

The  Senate  is  the  last  place  of  refuge 
of  small  States  and  minorities.  The 
small  States  of  the  Nation  have  no  other 
place  in  our  political  or  government  life 
where  they  can  make  their  presence  felt. 
At  a  national  pohtical  convention  what 
chance  has  a  man  from  a  small  State  of 
Obtaining  the  nomination  for  President 
or  Vice  President?  Without  regard  to 
the  character  or  ability  of  such  a  man 
the  handful  who  control  conventions  in 
both  parties  always  say  they  are  looking 
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for  a  favorite  son  of  a  State  with  many 
members  of  the  electoral  college.  Rep- 
resentatives at  such  conventions  from 
small  States  wander  around  the  halls  try- 
ing to  figure  out  whom  the  big  States  will 
nominate,  so  that  they  can  try  to  get  on 
the  bandwagon.  That  is  about  the  only 
part  they  play  in  the  national  conven- 
tions. Of  course,  they  are  given  badges. 
and  they  are  seen  in  the  halls;  but  they 
really  have  no  voice  in  a  national  con- 
vention. They  have  little  power  in  the 
election  which  follows. 

What  chance  has  a  Representative 
from  a  small  State  in  the  other  body  to 
influence  legislation,  when  he  is  con- 
fronted by  State  delegations  numbering 
from  35  to  50?  Absolutely  no  chance  on 
earth. 

Also,  he  has  a  very  remote  possibility 
of  receiving  an  appointment  to  the  Cab- 
inet. I  commend  the  President  for 
breaking  this  rule  and  appointing  a  man 
from  a  small  State  to  his  Cabinet. 

But  in  the  Senate,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rules,  small  minorities  have 
a  voice  in  the  Government.  Only  here 
do  they  sit  as  equals  with  Senators  from 
more  populous  States. 

On  this  floor  the  Senators  from  the 
smallest  States  are  peers  of  those  from 
the  largest. 

It  has  been  a  poor  subterfuge  to  label 
this  question  as  a  purely  civil  rights 
question — in  some  cases  more  from  ig- 
norance; in  others,  downright  dishon- 
esty. There  is  much  more  involved. 
This  is  a  vital  question  of  an  attempt  to 
remove  the  keystone  from  the  arch 
of  constitutional  government. 

I  shall,  therefore,  object  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceeding  at  which  I  am 
entitled  to  object  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  order  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  may  have  an  opportunity 
carefully  to  study  and  ponder  exactly 
what  is  involved  in  the  issue. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
invites  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  rule  XIV,  paragraph  6. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  well  aware  of 
it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     It  reads: 

All  resolutions  shall  He  over  1  day  for 
consideration,  unless  by  unanimous  consent 
the  Senate  shall  otheru-Lse  direct. 

The  Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair 
that  that  is  the  appropriate  paragraph 
which  would  require  the  resolution— not 
a  bill— to  lie  over  for  1  day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  rule  is  vei-y  clear 
that  there  are  two  different  days  in- 
volved. In  paragraph  1  of  the  rule,  ob- 
jection may  be  made  to  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution.  Then,  after 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution  has  been  In- 
troduced, section  6  of  rule  XTV  takes 
effect.  They  are  not  the  same  provisions 
at  all;  they  are  entirely  different  pro- 
visions, applying  to  different  circum- 
stances. Paragraph  1  applies  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution. 
Paragraph  6  applies  to  the  consideration 
of  resolutions  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
suggests  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  no  Senator  is  proposing  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  asked  for 
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the  immediate  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion.   I  cite  the  Record  on  that  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  proposed  a 
Senate  resolution,  and  that  is  covered  by 
paragraph  6  of  rule  XIV. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  6. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
infoiins  the  Senate  that  the  measure 
came  to  the  desk  as  a  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  Senate 
resolution  is  not  covered  by  paragraph 
1,  but  is  covered  by  paragraph  6.  If  ob- 
jection is  heard,  the  resolution  will  lie 
over. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  notice,  under  the  Sen- 
ate rule.  I  do  not  question  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair;  I  think  It  is  entirely  proper. 
Certain  constitutional  questions  may  be 
Involved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  desire  to  have 
the  notice  read  or  merely  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  desire  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Record,  because  It  is  the 
exact  text  of  what  has  previously  been 
read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  object.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  last  resolution,  calling 
for  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest that  the  notice  be  considered  as 
read,  and  ask  that  the  clerk  read  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  resolution 
call  for  a  suspension  of  the  rules? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     No;  It  does  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Then  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader.  It  Is  exactly  what  was  read 
a  moment  ago  except  that  It  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  notice. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  notice 
Will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Notice  of  Motion  To  Amend  Certain  Senate 
Rttlks 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  accept,  reject,  or  modify  any  such 
rule.  I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I 
shall  hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  In  the  following  partlc- 
ulars,  namely: 

Rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 


"Which  several  motions  shall  have  prece- 
dence as  they  stand  arranged:  and  the  mo- 
tions relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a 
recess,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  16  Senators, 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to 
the  Senate,  and  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but  1. 
he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and, 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question: 

"  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting,  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disp>o6ed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  CH-der 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order, 
including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  vm  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  motion,  resolution,  or  proi>oeal  to  change 
any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is: 

To  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
under  certain  circumstances  by  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
He  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says 
that  rule  XXn,  or  any  modlflcation 
thereof,  does  not  apply  merely  to  civil 
rights.  If  the  words  or  phrases  or  con- 
cept of  civil  rights  had  never  been  heard 
of,  the  Senate  would  still  have  the  right 
to  modify  its  rules  or  to  adopt  new  rules 
at  the  opening  of  a  Congress.  There  are 
new  Senators  present  who  have  never 
had  a  word  to  say  about  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  yet  they  must  live  under 
those  rules. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  rule  Xxn 
may  well  have  a  bearing  in  the  months 
ahead  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  hap- 
pen concerning  proposals  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  send 
to  the  Senate  or  to  Congress  relating  to 
voting  rights  or  other  rights  of  citizens 
of  this  coimtry.  But  whether  that 
should  happen  or  not,  it  Is  my  conten- 


tion that  we  as  Senators — each  of  us 
with  one  vote,  each  of  us  with  equal 
rights — have  the  right  and.  Indeed,  the 
duty,  to  adopt  the  rvdes  which  govern 
our  proceedings. 

This  is  a  constitutional  question.  It 
has  been  stated  unequivocally  in  the 
Constitution  that  we  shall  or  may  adopt 
rules  for  the  proceedings  of  this  partic- 
ular body.  The  exact  language  of  the 
Constitution  is  known  by  Senators. 

I,  for  one,  want  the  rights  of  the  small 
States,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  big 
States,  protected.  The  Constitution  also 
makes  provision  for  the  small  States.  In 
fact,  the  Constitution  makes  it  certain 
that  the  small  States  shall  be  given  extra 
protection,  because  the  small  and  the 
big  States  alike  have  two  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  the  sizes,  geography,  or  pop- 
ulation of  the  States. 

We  are  discussing  the  question  wheth- 
er the  Senate  can  or  will  modify  or 
change  its  rules  according  to  the  needs 
of  this  body.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
which  opinion  will  prevail.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  make  some 
change  in  rule  XXII.  I  shall  offer  a 
notice  of  a  motion  to  change  rule  XXn. 
But,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  I  will  not  per- 
mit a  propaganda  smokescreen  to  be 
laid  down,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  the 
effect  that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
rule  xxn  is  to  jam  through  a  civil 
rights  proposal.  Civil  rights  legislation 
will  be  considered  on  its  merits,  as  it 
should  be. 

Many  new  Senators  have  served  with 
distinction  in  legislative  bodies  where 
there  was  the  right  to  terminate  debate 
by  majority  rule  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislatures.  New  Senators  who  have 
been  Governors  know  that  on  occasion 
it  Is  necessary  to  take  effective  action. 
New  Senators  who  have  served  in  other 
capacities,  public  or  private,  ought  not 
to  have  foisted  upwn  them  for  the  pres- 
ent the  rules  of  the  past.  Most  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  may  be  very  accept- 
able to  them  and  they  can  be  accepted 
tacitly.  We  can  accept  them  by  ex- 
pressing our  opinions  through  a  resolu- 
tion that  we  accept  every  rule  that  is 
used  in  this  body.  But  when  we  con- 
test a  rule  that  prevents  the  majority 
from  reaching  a  vote  on  new  niles,  we 
contest  it  under  provisions  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  as  the  right  of 
each  House,  and  of  Congress  Itself,  to 
adopt  the  rules  to  govern  Its  own  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
raa  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  myself,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr],  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
EngleI.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mar>-land  [Mr.  Beall],  and  in  accord- 
ance with  article  1,  section  5,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares  that  "each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings,"  I  send  to  the  desk  and  offer 
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a  notice  of  a  motion  to  amend  rule  XXII, 
and  also  a  resolution  to  amend  the  rule, 
to  permit  cloture  of  debate  by  vote  of  a 
constitutional  majority  of  the  Senate 
after  full  and  fair  discussion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  permit  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to^do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota submits  that  resolution  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  motion  I  have  filed? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    That    is    correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  gone  in  that  way  into  this 
constitutional  question;  and  I  hope  the 
President  of  the  Senate  will  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  that 
is  his  privilege.  But  I  have  presented 
such  a  resolution  for  the  past  10  years; 
and  I  come  from  one  of  the  niunerically 
smaller  States,  which  has  a  population 
of  less  than  1  million.  I  believe  this 
question  applies  to  many  subjects  other 
than  civil  rights;  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  submitted  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  BdANSPIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  express  my 
profound  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  saying  that  something 
other  than  civil  rights  is  involved  in 
this  question;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  members  of  the  press  gal- 
lery and  the  representatives  of  radio 
and  television  to  take  notice  of  that 
fact,  for  during  the  past  10  years  the 
question  has  conUnuoiisly  been  pre- 
sented as  one  involving  only  civil  rights 
and  condemning  defense  of  free  speech 
in  the  Senate  as  only  the  effort  of 
southern  racists.  So  I  honor  Senators 
proposing  these  changes  for  stripping  the 
question  of  that  fraudulent  guise,  under 
which  it  has  masqueraded  for  so  many 
years. 

Under  the  Constitution  each  State  has 
equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate;  but  for  that 
provisl(m,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
Constitution.  After  the  Inclusion  of  the 
provision  that  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  representation  of  the  vari- 
ous States  wotild  be  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, the  smaller  States  demanded  that 
In  the  Senate  the  States  should  have 
equal  representation.  The  smaller 
States  went  so  far  in  their  insistence  in 
regard  to  that  provision  that  it  was  made 
the  only  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
cannot  be  changed  except  by  unanimous 
consent;  the  only  one  in  that  category  is 
the  provision  which  gives  the  States  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate.  In  fact, 
the  provision  goes  further  than  that,  by 
providing  that  "no  State  without  its  con- 
sent shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate." 

I  have  often  wondered  just  how  that 
provision  would  fare  under  the  present 
drive  to  have  all  representation  based 
purely  on  population.  But  the  constitu- 
tional provision  giving  the  States  equal 
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suffrage  in  the  Senate  has  existed  all 
these  years,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  could 
be  changed  even  by  amending  tlie  Con- 
stitution by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  and  a  three -fourths  vote  of  the 
several  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  can  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate;  none  of  us  contend 
otherwise.  We  are  merely  contending 
that  the  rules  can  be  changed  only  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  rules. 

Let  us  consider  section  2  of  rule  XXXII, 
to  be  found  on  page  43  of  the  Senate 
Manual.     It  reads  as  follows : 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
leas  they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

There  it  is,  spelled  out.  The  Senate, 
by  the  majority  vote  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  appeals,  spelled  out 
what  all  of  us  know;  namely,  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  No  part  of 
that  rule  provides  that  the  iiiles  of  the 
Senate  cannot  be  changed  by  majority 
vote.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
change  the  rules  at  any  time. 

What  I  am  objecting  to  is  the  theory 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body, 
and  that  therefore  at  the  opening  of  a 
session  the  rules  can  be  evaded  and 
short  circuited.  If  the  rules  can  be 
evaded  and  disregarded  in  this  instance, 
because  the  Constitution  provides  that 
each  House  can  establish  its  own  rules, 
it  can  be  done  in  any  other  instance; 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  some  changes 
of  that  sort  are  not  in  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  friends  when  they 
approach  this  question.  On  this  basis  a 
Member  could  allege  that  under  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  the  Senate  can 
make  its  rules,  there  would  be  the  right 
on  the  opening  day  of  a  session  to  have 
the  first  piece  of  proposed  legislation  one 
calling  for  a  change  in  the  rules,  or  to 
claim  that  because  the  Senate  can  deal 
with  matters  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, a  Member  could  introduce  pro- 
posed legislation  to  abolish  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  without 
having  such  a  measure  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee, or  to  claim  that  in  similar  fash- 
ion a  change  in  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  could  be  made. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  All  of  us  know  that 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  elected  every  2  years,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  carry  over.  That  is 
what  makes  the  Senate  a  continuing 
body,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  no  one 
had  the  temerity  to  claim  tlaat  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  a  continuing  body. 

In  two  or  three  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  lias  held  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a 
continuing  body. 

But  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota says  the  Senate  is  not  a  continu- 
ing body  as  to  its  rules,  because  some 
of  the  newly  sworn  Senators  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  theii-  formulation.  That  is  a 
rather  strange  position  to  take,  180  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  Senate.  During 
all  that  period  of  time,  great  men  have 
come  and  have  gone  in  the  Senate. 
Daniel  Webster  entered  this  body  from 


the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  Daniel 
Webster  never  once  imagined  he  was 
handicapped  because  he  did  not  rewrite 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  session  in  which  he  served.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  he  was  handi- 
capped because  he  could  not  on  the  first 
day  of  that  session  succeed  in  having  the 
rules  changed  in  a  manner  that  appealed 
to  him,  rather  than  to  follow  the  rules 
as  they  then  were  set  forth  in  the  rule 
book.  Similarly,  during  his  service^  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Henry  Clay  did 
not  claim  that  the  Senate  was  not  a 
continuing  body.  Similarly,  I  can  refer 
to  Borah,  La  PoUette,  and  Taft  Even 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
when  he  came  to  the  Senate,  served  im- 
der  the  rtiles  of  the  Senate  as  a  con- 
tinuing body;  and  if  that  situation 
suppressed  him,  it  has  never  been  ob- 
servable to  the  eyes  or  ears  of  any 
mortal  man  in  his  vicinity.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  can  be  changed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  rules.  I  am  insisting  on  orderly 
procedure,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may 
maintain  its  proud  p>osition,  rather  than 
begin  to  take  shortcuts  to  avoid  or  evade 
the  rules.  If  my  friends  were  to  succeed 
in  avoiding  or  evading  the  rules,  they 
would  soon  see  rushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate all  kinds  of  legislation  that  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  civil  rights, 
unless  it  would  be  to  impinge  upon  the 
right  of  private  property;  or  they  would 
see  rushed  through  the  Senate  legisla- 
tion that  would  not  even  be  called  civil 
rights  legislation.  No  doubt  that  would 
include  legislation  to  change  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  without  giving  Sena- 
tors an  opportunity  to  stand  on  their  feet 
and  inveigh  against  it. 

If  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were  to  be 
changed  in  so  extraordinary  a  fashion, 
the  Senate  itself  would  be  threatened, 
and  the  Senate  is  the  most  powerful 
single  instrumentality  of  Government 
which  exists.  Emasculate  the  powers 
of  the  Senate  and  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
Government  would  soon  be  torn  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  HUM- 
PHREY, and  other  Senators  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield;  and,  if  so. 
to  whom? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  my  colleagues  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  addressed  the  Chair, 
beginning  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse],  and  then  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and  then  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], I  wish  to  point  out  that  many 
Senators  have  indicated  that  they  wish 
to  introduce  measures  of  importance  to 
them,  and  some  Senators  have  indicated 
that  they  wish  to  make  important  re- 
marks. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  it  be  in  order  for  Senators  to 
introduce  bills  and  resolutions,  without 
prejudicing  the  rights  of  any  Senator  as 
regards  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
affecting  amendment  of  the  Senate  rules. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  repeat  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  for  Senators 
to  introduce  bills  and  resolutions  without 
prejudicing  the  rights  of  any  Senator  as 
regards  the  parliamentary  situation  af- 
fecting amendment  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose that  under  the  views  I  hold,  I  should 
object  to  that  request;  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  having  Members  introduce 
proposed  legislation.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  ask  that  there 
be  a  brief  morning  hour  in  which  to  do 
so;  but  if  he  wishes  to  have  the  matter 
handled  in  the  way  he  has  proposed,  I 
shall  not  interpose  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  only  one  sugges- 
tion— namely,  that  it  be  understood  that 
the  resolutions  which  will  be  in  order  will 
not  involve  the  matter  of  cloture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course.  I  under- 
stand that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  does  not  so  pro- 
vide. I  merely  wish  to  have  resolutions 
relating  to  cloture  exempted,  so  that  all 
resolutions  relating  to  cloture  would  be 
submitted  independently,  under  rule  XL. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  be  so  kind 
as  to  amend  his  request  by  using  the 
words  "bills  and  Joint  resolutions"?  That 
would  eliminate  any  resolution  affecting 
the  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  that  proposal;  and  I  request  a 
decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
again  tome? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Why  do  we  not  exempt 
resolutions  dealing  only  with  cloture? 
Some  of  us  have  resolutions  which  deal 
with  other  subjects,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  cloture;  and  we 
wish  to  submit  resolutions  of  other  types. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  effort  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head, 
I  move  that  in  my  original  proposal,  after 
the  word  "bills."  the  words  "and  resolu- 
tions" be  deleted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  have  the  request  restated? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  restate  the  reqbest. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senaky  yield? 

Mr.  MAl^S^ELD.  I  shall  yield  after 
the  request  is  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order  to 
introduce  bills  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  any  Senator  with  regard  to  the 
parliamentary  situation  respecting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  inquire  if  the 
imanimous-consent  request  would  pre- 
clude the  mtroduction  of  resolutions  that 
would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules^  and  Administration  under  the 
committee  procedures? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  would. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Such  resolutions 
could  not  then  be  submitted  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Bills  only  could  be  introduced. 
Concurrent  resolutions,  joint  resolutions, 
and  Senate  resolutions  could  not  be  sub- 
mitted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
inquires  if  the  Senator  would  exclude 
joint  resolutions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  majority 
leader  tell  me  why  he  believes  that  res- 
olutions relating  to  a  subject  matter  not 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  should  not  be 
submitted  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  made  the 
request  only  in  the  interest  of  comity 
in  this  body.  If  we  can  get  through  the 
procedure  today,  we  can  submit  other 
proposals  at  a  later  date  covering  other 
subjects.  I  believe  the  climate  is  right 
for  the  particular  kind  of  agreement 
requested  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  state  a  specific 
example.  I  wish  to  submit  a  resolution, 
which  would  ordinarily  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  veterans  committee 
of  the  Senate.  I  pledged  to  submit  such 
a  resolution  at  the  first  opportunity.  I 
do  not  see  why  that  resolution  should  not 
be  submitted  at  this  time.  What  in  the 
world  has  that  subject  to  do  with  the 
Issue  pending  before  the  Senate?  The 
Senator  would  merely  have  to  add  one  re- 
striction on  his  request,  which  is  in- 
tended to  protect  the  point  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that  no  resolutions  be 
submitted  today  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  cloture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  at 
the  present  time  no  committees  are  func- 
tioning excepting  unofflcially.  If  the 
Senator  were  to  submit  a  resolution  of 
the  kind  which  he  has  stated,  seeking  to 
create  a  veterans  committee,  no  action 
could  be  taken  at  this  time  because  the 
Rules  Committee  is  not  functioning.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  allow  the 
present  proposal  to  be  considered  and 
that  we  then  discuss  the  subject  and  see 
what  we  can  do  in  a  few  days  in  refer- 
ence to  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  could  submit  his  reso- 
lution under  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  do  not  believe  there  would  be 
any  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
could  possibly  be  done  if  I  agreed  to  the 
present  unanimous-consent  request.  If  I 


agreed  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
and  an  hour  from  now  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  a  resolution  relating 
to  a  veterans  committee,  I  would  be  act- 
ing m  bad  faith. 

Mr.  President,  the  veterans  of  the 
country  are  entitled  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  today.  I  do  not  like  to 
break  faith  with  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head, 
once  again.  I  would  include  resolutions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  veterans. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,^  if  the  original 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse]  is  sound  and  we  were  to 
exempt  joint  resolutions  of  the  kind  to 
which  he  referred,  I  point  out  that  I 
intend  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
dealing  with  the  electoral  college  system. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  contro- 
versial subject  now  under  discussion. 
I  should  like  to  have  offered  It  on  the 
opening  day,  as  I  have  on  previous  occa- 
sions. If  an  agreement  Is  made  among 
Senators  who  are  present  that  no  reso- 
lutions can  be  offered  dealing  with  this 
particular  controversy,  I  am  sure  we  can 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  we  can  submit  other  joint  resolu- 
tions. We  have  only  one  controversial 
subject.  If  we  start  exempting  other 
subjects  by  unanimous  consent,  that  is 
a  different  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senetor  from  Montana  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. There  should  be  some  way  for  me 
to  be  recognized  in  my  own  right.  TTie 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  as  follows; 
Under  ordinary  procedure,  bills  and  res- 
olutions introduced  today  would  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  would  they  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  would  rephrase  his  request  so  as 
to  include  biUs  and  resolutions  that 
would  be  referred  to  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  I  believe  we  would 
eliminate  all  of  the  division. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  would  the 
Senator  suggest  that  I  rephrase  the 
request? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Any  Senator  who 
desires  may  be  permitted  to  submit  reso- 
lutions or  introduce  bills  that  would  be 
referred  to  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Without  prejudic- 
ing their  rights. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  introduce  bills  and  to 
submit  resolutions  that  would  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  \vithout  prejudicing  the 
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rights  of  any  Senator  as  regards  the  par- 
liamentary situation  affecting  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Senate  rules. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  submit  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  do  so? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  such  a 
subject  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  understanding 
would  be  a  part  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  it  would 
be. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  stated  that  he 
wished  the  resolution  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  luiderstand  that 
the  request  would  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  resolution  that  would  prop- 
erly, under  the  rules,  be  referred  to  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  so  re- 
ferred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
promised  I  would  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  then  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey].  With  their  concur- 
rence I  should  like  to  yield  the  floor,  but 
if  they  would  still  like  to  be  heard  I 
should  like  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
oblige  the  Senator.  I  will  take  my 
chances  on  obtaining  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair.  Before  I  do  so,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  our  genial  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  who  is  so  learned  in 
parliamentary  procedure,  takes  every 
opportunity  he  can  to  place  his  case  be- 
fore the  coimtry,  though  this  issue  will 
not  be  debated  today.  Therefore,  in  all 
fairness,  I  deeply  feel  that  a  brief  reply- 
one  made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Hxjmphrey]  quite  properly  and  one 
made  on  this  side  here  by  me  or  anyone 
else  who  chooses  to  make  it — should  go 
to  the  country,  too. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  to  say  can 
be  said  in  about  1, .'minute.  The  real 
issue  is  not  whether  a  majority  may  or 
may  not  amend  the  rules.  Of  course  it 
may  do  so  at  any  time.  The  real  issue 
is  whether  a  majority  may  reach  the 
point  where  it  can  amend  the  rules,  or 
whether  one-third  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  in  control,  which  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  contending  for. 
What  we  say  is  that  in  this  modem  day 
that  is  unthinkable.    It  has  a  profoimd 


effect  upon  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  civil  rights  and  every  other  field  and 
thwarts  the  design  of  the  Constitution. 
It  makes  the  small  States  by  their  vote 
of  two  Senators  equal  to  the  votes  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and  my  own, 
though  we  represent  a  State  that  pays 
one-flfth  of  the  taxes  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
we  should  not  be  thwarted  of  our  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  a  vote  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  propound  the  follow- 
ing parliamentary  inquiry: 

Does  the  Chair  believe  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  m.otiQns  to  amend 
the  rules  are  made  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, nonetheless  the  Chair  may.  as  is 
its  prerogative,  determine  questions  of 
procedure  as  the  Chair  deems  advisable 
in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  thfe  Record  to  show  that  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  has  no 
intention  of  issuing  advisory  opinions  on 
hypothetical  cases.  Advisory  opinions 
or  responses  to  parliamentary  inquiries 
of  the  Chair  are  not  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Senate.  Hence,  the  Senate  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
thereon.  Under  the  circumstances 
stated,  such  opinions  could  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  other  than  to  give  a  partic- 
ular conclusion  of  the  Chair  some  effect 
with  Senators.  The  Chair  does  not  pro- 
pose to  get  into  advisory  opinions  on 
hypothetical  questions,  as  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  has  previously 
stated  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  rulings  by  the 
Chair  on  points  of  order  are  subject  to 
appeal,  and  the  Chair  will  be  ready  to 
rule  or  to  submit  to  the  Senate  such 
points  of  order  when  they  are  made. 
Also,  the  Chair  will  try  to  be  helpful  in 
response  to  inquiries  relating  to  pending 
questions.  -  '^ 

In  response  to  any  point  of  order  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  procedure  or  as 
to  the  continuity  of  the  Senate  which 
the  Chair,  in  his  judgmentr— or  a  Sen- 
ator, by  making  a  point  of  order-^eels 
may  involve  a  constitutional  ^estion, 
the  Chair  would  state  today,  as  stated 
on  previous  occasions,  that  under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  in  a  caste  when 
a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  measure,  it  has  been  |ield 
that  the  Presiding  OflQcer  has  no  juris- 
diction and  no  authority  to  pass  ujjon 
such  a  question.  It  seems  that  from  the 
earliest  days  of  our  Republic  the  Sen- 
ate has  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
pass  upon  any  matters  that  may  be  em- 
braced in  constitutional  questions. 

So,  therefore,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  would  feel  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Chair  to  submit  the  constitutional 
question  immediately  to  the  Senate; 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  to  follow  that  prac- 
tice,   as   stated   on   other   occasions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer,  and  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  submits  for  printing  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  on 
the  history  of  this  subject. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  ha«  had  a  long  history  In  set- 
tUng  constitutional  questions.  As  early  as 
December  8.  1826,  the  Vice  President  was 
called  upon  to  rule  as  to  whether  a  matter 
was  constitutional.  He  submitted  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Senate  for  decision  which  was 
determined  In  the  negative,  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President  stated  to  the  Senate 
that  he  entertained  doubts  whether  the  last 
clause  of  the  7th  section  of  the  1st  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  25th  rule  for  conducting  business  In  the 
Senate,  do  not  require  that  this  resolution 
should  be  treated.  In  all  respects,  as  a  sub- 
ject to  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  approval;  and  that, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  correct  decision,  he 
would  call  for  the  sense  or  the  Senate  on  the 
question,  "Does  this  resolution  require  three 
readings?"  which  was  accordingly  put,  and 
determined  in  the  negative.' 

Again  on  February  25,  1830,  Vice  President 
Calhoun  was  called  on  to  rule  whether  or 
not  It  was  In  order  for  a  particular  bill  to 
originate  In  the  Senate.  The  following  oc- 
curred on  that  day,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Journal: 

The  Vice  President  doubted  whether  it  was 
In  order  to  originate.  In  the  Senate,  a  bill 
containing  provisions  of  the  character  of 
those  contained  in  the  third  section  of  this 
bill,  as  follows: 

"Sec  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  In 
the  year  1832,  a  duty  of  thirty-three  and  one 
third  per  cent  on  the  value,  shall  be  levied 
on  all  furs  and  raw  hides  Imported  into  the 
United  States  from  countries  which  shall 
not  liave  secxu-ed  the  continuance  of  their 
free  admission  by  granting  equivalent  ad- 
vantages to  the  like  productions  of  the 
United  States." 

He  therefore  submitted  the  question  for 
the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

Since  that  time,  on  various  occasions,  the 
Chair  has  been  asked  to  rule  on  constitu- 
tional questions,  but  the  Record  shows  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  has  seen  fit  to  submit 
all  constitutional  questions  to  the  Senate. 
Vice  Presidents  Charles  Curtis  and  John 
Nance  Garner  have  followed  that  precedent 
set  by  Vice  President  John  C.  Calhoun  In 
submitting  constitutional  questions  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  determination.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Garner  made  the  following  statement 
when  he  was  called  on  to  rule: 

"Shall  the  point  of  order  raised  by  Mr. 
Harrison  be  sustained? 

'The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  has  at 
no  time  declined  to  construe  the  rules  of  the 
Senate;  and  if  this  were  a  matter  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  he  would  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  express  his  opinion  about 
it  and  make  a  ruling. 

"It  seems  to  the  Chair,  however,  that  this 
is  purely  a  constitutional  question:  and  un- 
der the  precedents  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  where  constitutional  questions 
are  Involved  as  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
act.  the  Chair  has  universally  submitted  the 
question  to  the  Senate. 

"The  Chair  thinks  the  logic  of  that  rule 
is  correct,  the  reasoning  of  it  is  good,  be- 
cause the  Chair  might  undertake  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  when  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  would  have  a  different  viewpoint. 
So  the  Chair  is  going  to  follow  a  long  line 
of  precedents  and  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  constitutional 
for  the  Senate  to  propose  this  amendment; 
and  it  occurs  to  the  Chair  that  the  only  ques- 
tion involved  Is,  Is  this  a  bill  to  raise  rev- 
enue? 
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"So  the  Chair  in  going  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  State*  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Senate,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, has  a  right  to  propose  this  amend- 
ment. 

"The  point  of  order  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Harrison)  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  La  Follette). 

"The  question  before  the  Senate  Is  whether 
or  not  the  point  of  order  shall  be  sustained. 
Thnt  question  Is  debatable."  • 

In  addition  to  Vice  Presidents,  the  three 
following  Presidents  pro  tempore  ruled  in 
accordance  with  that  precedent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, submitting  all  questions  of  constitution- 
ality to  the  Senate  for  decision:  Albert  B. 
Cummins.  Key  Plttman.  and  Kenneth  Mc- 
Kellar. 

The  following  Senators,  when  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  followed  the  same  prec- 
edent: Jones  of  Washington,  Russell  of 
Georgia.  Hatch  of  New  Mexico,  Chandler  of 
Kentucky.  Ives  of  New  York,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  and  McNamara  of  Michigan. 
•  •  *  •  • 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  even  though  New  York 
may  pay  one -fifth  of  the  taxes  of  this 
country,  New  York  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  produce  that  much  in  the  way 
of  money,  and  therefore  must  depend 
upon  other  States  to  furnish  the  where- 
withal which  allows  New  York  in  the 
long  run  to  pay  that  amount  in  taxes. 
There  is  an  equalizer  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield;  and,  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  be  debating  the  subject  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules  for  some  time;  and  rule  XXn 
is  not  a  new  rule. 

In  1953  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  challenged  what  was  then 
the  accepted  pattern,  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  would  continue  from  one 
Congress  to  another;  and  he  did  so  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

Ultimately  constitutional  questions  in 
this  body  can  be  settled  only  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  themselves. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall  get  to  that  point. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  CJeorgia 
has  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the 
rules  have  not  inhibited  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  He  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  rules  have  not  inhibited  any 
other  Senator  who  wanted  to  use  those 
rules. 

The  captain  of  the  guardians  of  the 
rules  has  not  been  inliibited,  either,  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  He  is  expert  in 
them.  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. His  brilliance  in  the  Senate  is  well 
accepted  and  resi>ected. 

I  believe  we  do  not  add  very  much  to 
a  discussion  of  the  rules  by  pointing  out 
how  long  some  Senator  may  have  talked 
under  the  rules,  because  if  that  were  the 
case  I  would  come  in  a  poor  10th,  11th. 
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or  12th,  despite  my  efforts  to  at  least 
participate  in  these  proceedings. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  makes  the 
point  that  Senators  who  sutmilt  resolu- 
tions for  changes  in  the  rules  seek  to 
shortcut  the  processes  of  the  Senate.  I 
submit  that  the  shortcut  which  has  been 
foisted  upon  us  is  In  section  2  of  rule 
XXXII.  which  provides: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  unless 
they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

That  is  the  shortcut,  or.  even  a  short 
circuit.  It  says  to  new  Members  of  this 
body,  'You  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  anything  about  the  rules."  It 
merely  says,  "Those  who  have  been  here 
before  you  are  going  to  tell  you  what 
to  do." 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  still  writ- 
ten under  the  constitutional  provision 
found  in  article  I,  section  5.  The  rules 
are  not  more  sacred  than  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  Constitution  is 
unequivocal  as  to  the  power  of  this  body, 
or  of  either  House,  to  adopt  rules. 
Article  I  provides : 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings. 

The  language  is.  "Each  House." 

The  other  body,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  already  determined  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings  by  its  action. 
These  are  coequal  Houses. 

Every  legislative  body  in  the  United 
States  determines  its  rules  of  procedure ; 
and  most  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  the 
world  determine  their  rules  of  procedure, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  parlismientary 
or  legislative  session. 

When  we  accept  the  rules  without  con- 
testing any  section,  the  rules  are  then 
operative. 

We  are  now  saying  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent right — not  only  an  inherent  right, 
but  also  an  explicit  right  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  under  article 
I.  which  provides,  without  shadow  of  a 
doubt : 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings. 

This  is  a  new  Congress,  the  88th  Con- 
gress. The  previous  Congress  was  the. 
87th.  This  is  a  new  Senate  in  the  88th 
Congress,  the  1st  session.  There  are 
Senators  now  present  who  were  not  here 
a  ye.ar  ago.  Some  Senators  who  were 
here  a  year  ago  are  not  now  present. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  although  the  rules 
which  are  in  the  book  may  be  adequate 
for  everything  that  we  need — even  if  I 
did  not  disagree  with  rule  XXII — Sena- 
tors cannot  deny  to  me  the  right  as  a 
Senator  to  cast  my  vote  or  to  reach  the 
point  where  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote,  upon  the  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress  without  denying  to  me  the 
right  to  participate  effectively  in  this 
body. 

Time  and  again  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  made  the  point  that  procedures 
frequently  determine  the  outcome  of  sub- 
stance; that  procedural  rights  may  be 
even  more  important  at  times  than 
substantive  provisions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  discussing 
procedure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  need  to 
argue  whether  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  or  not.  This  argimient  is  irrele- 
vant to  our  basic  point.  Senators  are 
not  all  continuing  in  service.  Some  are 
here  again,  and  some  are  not. 

Once  a  person  is  elected  to  be  a  Sen- 
ator he  is  always  a  Senator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  certain  parts  of  the  continuing 
operation  of  the  Senate,  such  as  the  Sen- 
ate baths.  A  Senator  can  use  them  from 
now  on.  He  can  walk  over  to  the  other 
body  with  the  other  Senators  from  now 
on.  A  Senator  continues,  even  when  he 
is  out  of  oflBce.  to  be  called  a  Senator. 

But  this  is  not  a  continuing  body  when 
it  comes  to  legislation.  When  the  87th 
Congress  concluded  its  business  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  every  resolution  and  every  bill 
which  was  before  this  body  died,  and 
each  will  have  to  be  presented  anew. 

If  proposed  legislation  which  affects 
the  life  and  death  of  this  Nation  must 
be  presented  in  each  new  Congress  as  a 
new  matter,  de  novo.  Senators  should 
not  tell  me  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
body  are  not  at  least  subject  to  scrutiny 
and,  if  need  be,  to  action  with  respect  to 
new  proceedings  or  new  rules. 

The  "Memorandum  and  Brief"  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  prepared  discusses 
this  point  at  some  length.  I  Intend  to 
introduce  this  "Memorandum  And  Brief" 
into  the  Record  once  debate  is  fully  un- 
derway. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  made  my  presentation  in  reference 
to  the  resolution  I  have  sent  to  the  desk, 
insofar  as  can  be  done  today.  When  the 
time  comes,  I  shall  debate  the  merit  of 
having  a  majority  cloture  rule  in  this 
body.  If  we  can  declare  war  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  we  ought  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  a  ma- 
jority, and  a  majority  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
debate  after  the  Senate  has  given  a  sub- 
ject adequate  consideration,  for  which 
we  would  provide  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor,  to  give  other  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a 
question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  1  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  in  1913,  when  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  desirous  of  having 
a  Federal  Resei-ve  Act  passed,  he  called 
the  Senate  into  a  special  session,  by 
itself,  because  it  was  a  continuing  body, 
and  had  it  create  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  of  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virgmia  is  now  a  member? 
The  Senate  passed  the  act,  although  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  was 
opposed.  The  President  wanted  Robert 
L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  chairman  of 
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a  new  committee,  and  so  called  a  special 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Is  It  not  true  that  rules  and  resolutions 
die  because  our  rules  provide  for  them 
to  die?  Do  not  treaties  stay  alive  once 
they  are  submitted  and  come  to  us?  Does 
not  the  President  make  appointments 
during  recesses,  or  make  nominations  for 
appointments  to  a  new  Senate?  The 
President  recently  appointed  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  to  a  judgeship  during 
the  recess. 

All  this  means  that  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  I  do  not  deny  the  rendition  of 
history  as  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  am  sure  it  is  accurate,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  one 
of  the  most  learned  historians  of  this 
body.  But  I  do  not  speak  of  the  yester- 
days— ^I  speak  of  today  and  the  future. 

The  Senate  is  also  empowered  to 
choose  its  own  officers.  It  is  provided 
that  the  Senate  shall  choose  its  officers 
and  the  President  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  why  did  we 
have  to  reelect  our  beloved  friend  Carl 
Hayden?  We  choose  our  own  officers. 
They  do  not  continue,  even  if  there  is  a 
continuing  majority.    - 

We  have  certain  responsibilities  in  the 
Senate  which  require  new  action.  If  any 
Senator  does  not  believe  so,  I  ask  him. 
Why  did  we  have  the  opening  of  the 
session  and  the  swearing  in  of  new  Mem- 
bers? As  was  said  today,  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  are  not  yet  consti- 
tuted. If  the  Senate  is  continuing,  why 
have  not  the  committees  been  consti- 
tuted? Because  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  to  constitute  its  committees. 
Why?  Because  the  Senate  must  take 
certain  action  in  each  session. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  the  body  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate;  I  am  merely 
saying,  as  one  Senator,  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  the  Senate 
has  the  right  to  write  its  own  rules.  It 
has  a  right  to  do  so  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  session.  It  has  the  right  to  do  so 
unfettered  by  rules  that  prevent  such  a 
decision  from  taking  place.  It  has  a 
right  to  do  so.  under  the  Constitution,  by 
a  majority  which  constitutes  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  business.  At 
*other  times  a  two-thirds  majority  is  re- 
quired, as  is  expressly  provided  in  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  belabor  the  question  of  the 
rtules.  I  assvune  that  we  shall  have  some 
time,  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  in  detail.  But  I  do 
want  to  clear  up  one  error  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in 
which  he  said  that  treaties  do  not  go 
over.  Treaties  do  go  over  from  Congress 
to  Congress.  There  have  been  treaties 
that  have  gone  over  for  seven  or  eight 
different  Congresses.  He  also  tried  to 
make  it  appear  that  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  prevent  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
from  amending  its  rules.  That  is  not 
the  case.  We  are  merely  Insisting  that 
they  be  amended  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  which  were  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 


The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  that 
new  Senators  had  the  right  to  amend 
the  rules  on  the  first  day.  If  that  were 
so,  if  there  were  a  vacancy  and  a  Senator 
were  appointed  and  took  the  oath  for 
the  first  time,  he  ought  to  have  the  same 
rights  a  Senator  had  on  the  opening  day 
of  Congress,  to  change  the  rules.  That 
is  certainly  farfetched.  But.  as  I  have 
said,  we  will  discuss  this  question  in  the 
days  ahead. 

The  rules  were  adopted  by  majority 
vote.  We  change  them  in  every  session 
of  the  Congrress,  but  we  do  it  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  thi  rules.  All  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  insists  on  is  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  be  followed  in 
changing  the  rules.  j 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  RELATING 
TO  CLOTURE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
balanced record  of  22  failures  to  invoke 
cloture  out  of  the  27  attempts  made  un- 
der rule  XXn  leads  me  to  believe  that 
this  rule  ought  to  be  relaxed. 

But  in  doing  so  we  are  dutybound.  by 
intellectual  integrity,  to  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  real  issue — the  question  of  free 
debate.  We  in  the  Senate  and  the  pub- 
lic tend  to  associate  cloture  with  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  The 
problem  is  much  broader.  What  is  in- 
volved Is  a  limitation  on  the  expression 
of  ideas  which  is  not  only  for  persuasion 
but  also  in  the  search  for  legislative 
truth.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  with 
caution. 

You  may  wonder,  "Why  relax  the  rule 
at  all?  Indeed,  why  not  junk  it  alto- 
gether?" 

I  do  not  advocate  that  because  rule 
XXn  was  framed  to  curtail  abuses  of  the 
privilege  of  free  debate.  The  same 
abuses,  from* time  to  time,  still  crop  up. 
So  we  come  to  conflict:  Free  ddDate  and 
its  questioned  value  collides  head  on  with 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  free  debate. 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  recon- 
cile the  two.  The  Senate  has  tried  be- 
fore, but  those  earlier  determinations 
have  not  proved  equitable.  Abuse,  one 
may  say,  has  prevailed.  Therefore,  the 
next  step  is  to  ease  the  rule  a  little  more. 

I  have  long  urged  moderate  relaxation 
of  rule  XXn,  and  I  still  hold  that  posi- 
tion. I  fear  that  if  we  reduce  the  votes 
necessary  to  Invoke  cloture  to  a  simple 
majority,  which  possibility  we  face,  we 
could  cripple  infinitely  the  deliberations 
of  this  Chamber.  It  would  then  be  too 
simple  to  choke  consideration  of  the  var- 
ious matters  we  take  up  before  they  are 
fully  aired.  At  this  juncture  I  must  em- 
phasize that  truth  is  much  harder  to 
find  when  you  overlook  some  of  the  paths 
leading  to  it.  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  you 
all  do,  that  the  Senate  is  obliged  to  guard 
against  such  an  eventuality. 

In  less  broad  terms,  qMick  and  easy 
cloture  would  jeopardize  the  right  of 
minorities  to  be  heard  and  raise  the 
chance  of  action  based  on  poor  judg- 
ment, misinformation,  and  on  emotion. 

Those  dangers — obscuring  the  truth, 
silencing  minorities,  and  ill-advised  ac- 
tion— will  always  hound  us.  They  are 
our  long-term  enemies.  Against  them 
we  must  erect  our  principal  barriers.   No 


rash  measures  which  fall  to  protect  our- 
selves from  them  are  ever  in  order  In 

this  Chamber. 

Consequently,  in  this  hazardous  but 
essential  change  in  Senate  proceedings 
I  urge  moderation.  In  1959  and  again  in 
1961,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
I  joined  in  sponsoring  a  change  in  rule 
XXn  from  a  two-thirds  majority  to  a 
three-fifths  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting. 

Then,  as  now,  I  felt  the  Senate  could 
pass  any  legislation  it  earnestly  desired. 
The  three-fifths  vote  is  not  too  big  to 
overcome  nor  so  slight  as  to  court  rash 
action.  It  is  moderate,  practicable,  and, 
I  believe,  acceptable  to  this  body. 

Finally,  the  principle  of  moderation 
has  been  kind  to  this  Nation.  Our  great 
progress  has  always  and  will  always  flow 
from  moderate  change.  History  demon- 
strates it.  On  sharfe  departures  from 
national  custom  we  have  stumbled. 
From  moderate  change,  which  is  to  say 
predictable  change,  have  we  advanced. 
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STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  OPERA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  13)  ;  whicii, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and 
In  accordance  with  Ita  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized,  from  February  1,  1963.  through 
January  31,  1964.  to  make  studies  as  to  the 
eflBclency  and  economy  of  oj^eratlons  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to: 

( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skills;   and 

(3)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  improve  these  methods  and 
processes. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1063,  to 
January  31,   1904,  inclusive,  is  authorized — 

{ 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

( 2 )  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee   for  appointment;   and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices, Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$110,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 
IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION. 
MINERALS,  MATERIALS.  AND 
FUEI£.  PUBUC  LANDS.  AND  TER- 
RITORIES AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  16  > ; 
which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 


\ 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
SO'bcommlttee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Indian  affairs;  Irrigation 
and  reclamation;  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels:  public  lands;  and  territories  and  In- 
sular affairs. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963.  to 
January  31,  1964.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  91,600  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursa- 
ble services,  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
STUDIES  AS  TO  THE  EFFICIENCY 
AND  ECONOMY  OP  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  17 >;  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Retsolved.  That  in  holding  hearings,  rep>ort- 
Ing  such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under 
rtile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized from  February  1,  1963,  through 
January  31.  1964.  to  make  investigations  Into 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of 
all  branches  of  the  Government,  Including 
the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance, 
malfeasance,  collusloor'Tnlsmanagement,  in- 
competence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
the  Improper  expendltiire  of  Government 
funds  In  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  of  Government 
officials  and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
Improper     practices     between     Government 


personnel  and  corporations,  individualB, 
companies,  or  persons  affiliated  therewith, 
doing  business  with  the  Government;  and 
the  compliance  or  noncompliance  of  such 
corporations,  companies,  or  Individuals  or 
other  entities  with  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
laws  governing  the  various  governmental 
agencies  and  Its  relationships  with  the  pub- 
lic: Proiided,  That  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  tJQ*  Inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  the 
particular  branch  of  the  Government  under 
Inquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  records  and 
activities  of  p>erBon8.  corporations,  or  other 
entities  dealing  with  or  affecting  that  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  from 
February  1,  1963,  to  January  31,  1964.  Inclu- 
sive, to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  Im- 
proper practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  in  the  field  of  labor  man- 
agement relations  or  in  groups  or  organiza- 
tions of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or 
employees,  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities.  Nothing  contained  In  this  reso- 
lution shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  sxich  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  and 
directed  from  February  1.  1963,  to  January 
31.  1964.  Inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  of  syndicated 
or  organized  crime  which  may  operate  In  or 
otherwise  utilize  the  facilities  of  Interstate 
or  International  commerce  In  furtherance  of 
any  transactions  which  are  In  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State 
In  which  the  transactions  occur,  and.  If  so, 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles  by  whom  such  utiliza- 
tion is  being  made,  what  facilities,  devices, 
methods,  techniques,  and  technicalities  are 
being  used  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not 
organized  crime  utilizes  such  interstate  facu- 
lties or  otherwise  operates  in  Intersta^  com- 
merce for  the  development  of  corrupting 
influences  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and 
further,  to  study  and  investigate  the  manner 
In  which  and  the  extent  to  which  persons 
engaged  In  organized  criminal  activities  have 
Infiltrated  Into  lawfxU  business  enterprise; 
and  to  study  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to 
prevent  the  operations  of  organized  crime  In 
Interstate  or  international  commerce:  and  to 
determine  whether  any  changes  are  required 
in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  occurrences  of 
such  practices  or  activities.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  shall  affect  or  im- 
pair the  exercise  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946" 

Sec  4  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1964,  and  shall,  if  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Include  In  Its  report  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec  5  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963.  to 
January  31,  1964.  inclusive,  Is  authorized,  as 


it  deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate:  (2)  hold  such  hearings; 
(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment 
periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  production  of  such  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents;  (61  ad- 
minister such  oaths;  (6)  take  such  testi- 
mony, either  orally  or  by  deposition;  (7)  em- 
ploy on  a  temporary  basis  such  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  constilt- 
ants;  and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
executive  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, employ  on  a  reimbiirsable  basis  such 
executive  brtmch  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; and,  further,  with  the  consent  of 
other  committees  or  subcommittees  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  and  utilize  their  staffs, 
as  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  the  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee:  Provided  further,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  comp>ensatlon 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$490,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucheA  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr 
Clark,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Dottglas, 
Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  WnxLAMs  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Nettbercer. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Risicorr,  Mr. 
BtTRDiCK.    Mr.   McGovern,   Mr.   Pell, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.   Manstield,  Mr, 
Johnston,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  E>ODD,  Mr.  McGez.  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.    Magncson,    Mr.    Chttrch,    Mr. 
Gruining,     Mr.     YARBOROtrcH,     Mr. 
Inocte,     Mr.     Bartlett,     and     Mr. 
Kefauver  : 
S.  1.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a   Youth   Conservation   Corps  to  provide 
healthful  outdoor  training  and  employment 
for  young  men  and  to  advance  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  management  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  recreational  areas;  and  to 
authorize  local  area  youth  employment  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lice  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kuchel,     Mr.     MiTCALr,     and     Mr. 

McGOVERN  )  : 

S.  2.  A  bill  to  establish  water  resources  re- 
search centers  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities,  to  stimulate  water  research 
at  other  colleges,  universities  and  centers  of 
comi>etence,  and  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eastlakd,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
MUNDT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  CtTRTis,  Mr.  Steknis,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virgina,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 
HiCKKNLOOPKR,  Mr.  Hnj.,  Mr.  Rtrs- 
SELL,   Mr.   PULBRIGHT,   Mr.   Ellendex, 
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Mr.  Bonmr.  Mr.  Yamta  of  Ifartb 
Dakota,  Mr.  Wuxiaiu  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Taucaooe,  Mr.  Qolbwatwk.,  Mr. 
Jama*    ot     Nortb     OaroUna.     Ue. 
Buuammm,  Mr.  JoaNnow,  Ur.  Town, 
and  Mr.  I<oita  of  Loulalana) : 
S.  3.  A  bin  to  eatabUili  rules  at  Interpre- 
tation goremlng  queattons  of  tbe  effect  at 
Acta  of  Oongraaa  on  State  lawa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClbxam  when 
he  Introdiioed  the  above  bOl,  which  appear 
under  a  aeparata  heading.) 

Bj  Mr.  AMDKRSOIV  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KocHBL,  Mr.  HnMPBBXT,  Mr.  Jack- 
aoH,  Mr.  CHmcH,  Mr.  Lauschs,  Mt. 
OoaoLAA,  Ur.  Wnxujcs  of  New  Jer- 
sey, ttr.  tUwooLra,  Mr.  Clakk.  Mr. 

PBOXXOX.  Mrs.  NXDBBU2SK.  Mr.  Mr- 

CAi.r,  Mr.  McOoTXRir,  axMt  Mr.  Baxw- 
:jm) : 
8. 4.  A  bill  tid  establlah  a  National  WUder- 
aesa  Preeerratton  System  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other  por- 
poees;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Amnasoir  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TABBOBOUOH    (for  himself. 

Mr.     HmiPHsxT,     Mr.      Hn.L,     Mr. 

SPAUOfAjr,   Mr.   MoasB,   Mrs.    Nxir- 

Bc»»B.  Mr.  KxTAWxa.  Mrs.  Smtth. 

Mr.    Btu    at    West    Virginia,    Mr. 

QKBEMuma,  Mr.  Hastxk,  Mr.  KAsnuLm, 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri,  Mr.  BimoicK, 

Mr.  Bzsu,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wn.- 

UAica  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Doutaos, 

Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  Baxturt,  Mr.  Inotjyi, 

BCr.   McOnc.    Mr.   CXask,    Mr.   Dodd, 

and  BCr.  McOovEiur) : 

8. 6.  A   bill   to   provide   readjtistment   as- 

sUtanoe  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 

Forces  dxirlng  the  induction  period;  to  the 

Committee  on  LAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tarbobodgh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  iblll.  which  appear 
under  a  sepcu'ate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Bsall,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Baxwsmt,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Cijuik,  Mr. 
DooD,    Mr.    Engls,    Mr.    Hi7mphrkt, 
Mr.   Jackson,   Mr.   jAvrrs,   Mr.   Kn- 
CHSL,    Mr.    Long    of    Missouri,    Mr. 
MoCastht.  Mr.  Nelsok,  Mrs.  Next- 
BZBCOS,  Mr.  Pastobs,  Mr.  Pzll,  Mr. 
RiBiooiT,  Mr.  Symington,  and   Mr. 
TouMO  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  6.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Hoiising  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  proyide  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation syst^ns,  both  public  and  private, 
in  metropolitan  and  other  iirban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes:    to  the   Conunittee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.   Clark,  Mr.  Babtlxtt. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Englx,  Mr.  Bbxw- 
STEB,  Mr.  RIBICOI7,  Mrs.  Nsttbxbgeb, 
Mr.  DoiTCLAS,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.    7.  A    bUi    to    amend    title    VII    of    the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  facilitate  the  con- 
servation of  land  for  open  space,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  8.  A  bill   to  provide  for  a  program  of 

federal   assistance   for   the   construction   of 

public  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamaea  when 

he  Introduced  the  above  bHl,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

My  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  9.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  utilization, 
consistent  with   sound  urban  planning,  of 
land  included  within  urban  renewal  areas 


tar  parks,  playgrounds,  or  other  recreational 
facilities;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  Um  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiluaks  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  Mil, 
which  appear  undw  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   BTRO   of   West  Virginia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Coopkx. 
Mr.  BxAix,  Mr.  Ketattveb.  Mr.  B&xw- 
8TXB,  and  Mr.  Morton)  : 
S.  10.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Allegheny 
Parkway  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poees;    to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KKFAUVER   (for  himself.  Mr. 

HuMPHBET,    Mr.    MoRSB.    Mr.    Moss. 

Mr.   DorrcLAS.   Mr.    Chtjbch   and   Mr. 

Long  of  Louisiana)  : 

S.  11.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  as 

amended  by  the  Robinson -Patman  Act  with 

reference  to  equality  of  opportunity;   to  the 

Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BtANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btbd    of    West    Virginia,    and    Mr. 
BocGS) : 
S.    12.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Randolph- 
Sheppard   Vending  Stand  Act;    to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Government    Operations. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan  ) : 
S.    13.   A   bill   to    authorize   the    Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land   slttiated   in    the   State   of   Arkansas  to 
the  city  of  Payettville,  Ark.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  14.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportionnaent 
requirement     In    the     Civil     Service     Act    of 
January  16.  1883,  to  temporary  summer  em- 
ployment,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  15.  A  bill  to  establlah  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sticxnctom  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SYMTNGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  : 
S.  16.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ozark  NaUonal  Bivers  In  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stmington  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Ur.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  17.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  con- 
tracts involving  the  performxmce  of  construc- 
tion work  on  buildings  or  Improvements  In- 
tended to  house  activities  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mi.  RANDOLPH : 
S.  18.  A  bin  to  change  the  name  of  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument  to  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Historical  Park;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  19.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A.  Cox; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,   Mr.   Miller,  Mr.   Metcalf, 
and  Mr.  Aiken  )  : 
S.  20.  A  bill  to  promote   the   coordination 
and    development    of    effective    Federal    and 
State   programs  relating   to   outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  Introduced  the. above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  i  , 

By  Mr.  DIRK6EN:  f 

S.  ai.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  vessels   as  to  which  oper- 


ating-differential   subsidy   Is    paid:    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dibxsen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mt'.  CHURCH : 
S.  22.  A  bUl  to  release  the  right,  title,  or 
interest,  if  any,  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain streets  in  the  village  of  Heyburn,  Idaho, 
and  to  repeal  the  reverter  In  patent  for  public 
reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chijxch  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  : 
S.  23.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Poverty  Point  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CX>mmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  24.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exchange  certam  lands  at  the 
Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  with 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  New 
Orleans  City  Park  Improvement  Association, 
for  certain  other  lands  adjacent  to  such 
laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  26.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Mon- 
ument, In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  26.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Dixie  project,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

8.  27.  A  blU  to  provide  for  establishment  of 
the  Canyonlands  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the  remarks  of   Mr.   Moss  when   he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 
By  Mr.  8PARKMAN: 
8.  28.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of  sur- 
vival depots  In  order  to  provide  subsistence 
for  the  large  numbers  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion   of    the    United    States    who    would    be 
evacuated  from  the  devastated  areas  in  the 
event   of   attack   on    the    United    States;    to 
the   Committee   on   Armed    Services. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  29.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nick  Mason- 
ich; 

S.  30.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nurlsa  Tozan. 
Mayranl   Tozan,  and   Araksl   Tozan;    and 

S.  31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonja  Dolata 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  32.  A  bill  to  provide  for   the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West   Virginia    (for 
himself   and    Mr.   Randolph)  : 
8  33.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Coal  River  National  Recreation 
Demonstration   Area,  in   the   State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  34.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal   Rev- 
enue  Code    of   1954    to  allow   an    additional 
exemption  of  $600  for  a  dependent  child  of 
the  taxpayer  who  is  a  full-time  student  above 
the   secondary   level;    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   MCCARTHY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Prou- 
TT,  Mrs   Smith,  Mr.  Habt,  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Young    of    North   Dakota,    and    Mr. 
Gruening)  : 
S.  35.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code   of    1954    to   extend    the    head   of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  wid- 
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owB  and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  35  and  who  have  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated 
or  divorced  for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By    Mr.    HUMPHREY: 
S.36.  A   bin  for   the  relief  of  Aleksandra 
Elerts; 

S.  37.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyridon  G. 
Kalimanls; 

S.  38.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  All  A. 
Hakim; 

S.  39.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Alex  P. 
Avestruz.  his  wife.  Dr.  Nerlssa  L.  Avestruz. 
and  their  children.  Alex  P.  Avestruz,  Jr..  and 
Alner  Avestruz;  and 

S.  40.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Shlgeko 
Ikeda  Rakosl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr.    Young 
of    North    Dakota,    Mr.    Mundt,    Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  41.  A    bin     to     authorize    public     land 
States  to  select  certain  public  lands  In  ex- 
change for  land  taken  by  the  United  States 
for  military  and  other  uses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Gruening.  Mr.  Ketauver,  Mr    Moss. 

Mr.   Randolph,   Mr.    McCarthy,   Mr. 

Bible,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  42.  A  bill   to  promote  the   preservation 

for    the   public    use    and   benefit,   of    certain 

portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the  United 

States;    to   the    Committee   on    Interior    and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  43.  A  bill  to  provide  that  lands  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national  forest 
acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  June 
28,  1934,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C,  315gi.  may 
be  added  to  the  national  forest,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  44.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  need  or  de- 
sirability of  developing  pumped  storage:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  45.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

S.  46.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shall  be  nonreimbursable;    and 

S.  47.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  Valle  Grande  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  : 
S.  48.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Indian  Long- 
Term    Leasing    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  49.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission, 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
study  and  report  on  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  partici- 
pate In  the  celebration  In  1967  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the 
territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  50.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior   to  make   loans   to  finance   the 
testimony    of    expert    witnesses    before    the 
Indian  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
8.51.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   to   relinquish   to   the   State   of 


Wyoming  Jurisdiction  over  those  lands  within 
the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  known 
as  the  Pole  Mountain  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

S.  52.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tariff  Import 
quotas  on  sheep,  lambs,  mutton  and  lamb; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  53.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1961.  providing  for  the  Peace  Corps: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  54.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  city  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo  ;   and 

S.  55.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  city 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyo  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  \ 

S.  56.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Sa very-Pot  Hook  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Colorado-Wyoming; 

S.  57.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  policy  on 
conservation,  development,  and  utilization 
of  natural  resources,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  58.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State  of 
Wyoming; 

S.  59.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
Act;   and 

S.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on  the  leas- 
ing of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  railroads;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  61.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire the  labeling  of  certain  imported  meats, 
poultry,  and  fish:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McGee  when  he 
Introduced  Senate  bill  69,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  62.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  tax- 
payer for  tuition  and  fees  In  providing  a 
higher  education  for  himself,  his  spouse. 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Keating,   Mr.   Cotton,   and   Mr.   Er- 
viN )  : 
S.63.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  representa- 
tion    of    Indigent    defendants     In    criminal 
cases  In  the  U.S.  district  courts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 
S  64    A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial   Security    Act    to    Increase    the    annual 
amount    individuals   are   permitted   to    earn 
without    suffering   deductions   from    the   In- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;    to  the   Committee  on   Finance. 
By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
S.  65.  A   bill    to   provide    for   payment    for 
hospital   and  related  health  services  for  re- 
tired   persons    65    years    of    age    and    older 
through  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity  Insurance   program,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S  66.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  such  changes  in  the  higher 
ranking  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  he  deems  advisable;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  67.  A  bill  establishing  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Cotirt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  68  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  employees  engaged  In  a^r  traffic  control 
work;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce. 

8.  69.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S  70  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  T.  W.  Holt  & 
Co   and  or  Holt  Import  A  Export  Co.; 

S  71.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Juan  C  Jacobe,  and  their  four  children,  An- 
gela Jacobe.  Tereslta  Jacobe.  Leo  Jacobe,  and 
Ramon  Jacobe;  and      \ 

S.  72.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jozsef  Pozsonyi 
and  his  wife.  Agnes  Pozsonyi.  and  their  mlnoi*^ 
child.  Udlko  Pozsonyi;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  73.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain reserved  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  In  certain  real  property  owned  by  Jack 
D.  Wlshart  and  Juanlta  H.  Wishart;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  74.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga  Marie 
Ferrer; 

S  75.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Doyle  A  Bal- 
lou;  and 

S.  76.  A  bUl  conferring  Juflsdlctlon  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
J.  Baney  of  Orlando.  Pla  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S  77.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  In 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 

S  78.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Griffith: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ENGLE : 

S  79.  A  bill  to  extend  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  employees  performing  work  In  or  re- 
lated to  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

S.  80.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  free  list  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  bookbindings  or  cov- 
ers imported  by  certain  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HIGGLE   (for  himself  and   Mr. 

Kuchel)  ; 

S.81.  A  bni  to  establish  a   Federal  Com- 
mission    on     the     Disposition     of    Alcatraz 
Island:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  82.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  authorization  for 
certain  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mundt)  : 

S  83.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Mary  L.  McNamara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  84.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation;  and 

S  85.  A  bin  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  U  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Proxmibe,  and  Mr 
Nelson)  : 

S.  86.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from  un- 
sanitary milk  and  milk  products  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce,  without  undiUy  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphbet  when 
he  Introduced  the  a1x>ve  bill  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
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By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GvKOB,  mnd  Mr.  Town) : 

8.  87.  A  bill  to  ellmlaate  certain  abiUM  In 
labor-manacament  reUtlonB.  to  protect  the 
right*  oC  employees,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  runarks  of  Mr.  Oolowatzx  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bin  which  appear 
under  a  aeparate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

S.  88.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(g)  of  the 
Sxirplus  'PnnperXj  Act  of  1944  to  prevent  the 
granting  of  exclusive  right  to  furnish  gaso- 
line and  oU  at  airports  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

S.  89.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Arlaona; 

8.90.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relocation 
and  reestabllshment  of  the  members  of  the 
Papago  Indian  Tribe  inhabiting  the  village 
of  SU  Murk,  ^tmich  adjoins  the  Gila  Bend 
Indian  Reservation;  and 

8. 91.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic  Bite,  in 
the  State  of  AriBona,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  92.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Wah 
Took  (also  known  as  Horn  Bok  Heung) ; 

S.  93.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Romano 
Torre;  and 

S.94.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Eyasellnck;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatdsm,  Mr.  Moes,  Mr.  Bxmkxtt,  and 
Mr.  AixOTT) : 

S.  95.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  April  19. 
1950,  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  of  Indians,  to  au- 
thorize certain  addl^tlonal  highway  projects; 
to  the  Committer  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BBALL: 

S.  96.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
snow  and  Ice  from  the  paved  sidewalks  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

S.  97.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Purlflcaclon 
Slat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  B»<t,t,  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned   bill, 
wblch  appear  \mder  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.DOMJNICK: 

S.  98.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  SO-peroent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
certain  amoiints  paid  as  educational  ex- 
penses to  pubUc  and  {xlvate  institutions  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
PI  nan  fee. 

8. 99.  A  bill  to  create  a  n.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy;  to  the  C(unmlttee  on  Foreign 
Belatlona. 

a.  100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  domestic 
g(<^d  mining  industey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

8. 101 .  A  bill  to  confirm  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  acquired  under  State  law,  and  for 
other  purpoees;    to  the   Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  102.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  tot  additional  com- 
missioners of  the  n.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  103.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (e)  to 
section  1332  at  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  diversity  of  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATD^  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOLOWATXS)  : 

S.  104.  A  bm  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interl(»'  and  Insular  Affairs 
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By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  105.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  816 
and  874,  Slst  Congress,  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware : 

S.  106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  Insurance 
of  savings  and  loan  accounts)  with  respect 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  which 
may  be  provided  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  postmas- 
ters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post 
offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware    (for 
Mr.  BoGGs  and  himself) : 

S.  108.  A  bill  malting  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Wu-liams    of 
Delaware  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  CARLSON: 

S.  109.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

S.  110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  repair,  maintenance,  alterations, 
and   additions   to  his   residence: 

S.  ill.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  of  $1,000  for  a  taxpayer, 
spouse,  or  dependent  who  is  a  student  at 
an   institution  of  higher  learnlng; 

S.  112.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual  to 
waive  entitlement  to  benefits  thereunder  for 
one  or  more  consecutive  months; 

S.  113.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  otherwise 
qualified  disabled  widow  to  receive  widow's 
insurance  benefits  thereimder  even  though 
she   has  not  attained  retirement  age;    and 

S.  114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  Impose  a  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  certain  bread;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  115.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Scott  National  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purjxsses; 

S.  116.  A  bill  to  establish  Huron  Cemetery, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  as  a  national  monu- 
ment; and 

S.  117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Port  Larned  as  a  national  historic 
site,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs. 

S.  118.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Noora; 

S.  119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patti  Jean 
Pulton: 

S.  120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
M.  Romain: 

S.  121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  All 
Baser; 

S.  122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  C 
Cad  well;  and 

S.  123.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Carl  Reln- 
klng;    to   the  Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

S.  124.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or  after  re- 
tirement; 

S.  125.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  recom- 
putation  of  annuities  where  persons  desig- 
nated to  receive  survivor  annuities  prede- 
cease the  annuitants; 


S.  126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Servloe 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  pro> 
visions  requiring  termination  of  annuities 
of  surviving  widows  or  widowers  upon  re- 
marriage; and 

8.  127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  10S9  ao  as  to 
eliminate  any  discrimination  against  mar- 
ried female  employees;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlee. 

S.  128.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  improve- 
ments located  on  the  railroad  right-of-way 
owned  by  bona  ftde  lessees  or  permittees; 
and 

S.  129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
150  miles  of  highway  in  the  National  Syste* 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  tne 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  \ 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  130.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  Port 
Randall  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota to  Lake  Francis  Case;  and 

S.  131.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharpe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

S.  132.  A  bin  to  create  the  National 
Weather  Council  and  to  provide  coordination 
and  central  direction  for  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  weather  research,  basis  and  applied: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  133.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increased 
use  of  agricultural  products  for  industrial 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

S.  134.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  rate  of  percentage  depletion 
with  respect  to  gold  produced  from  deposits 
In  the  United  States  shall  be  23  percent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  135.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  negotiate  a  new 
contract  with  the  city  of  Sturgis.  S.  Dak  , 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  sewage  facili- 
ties of  such  city  by  the  Fort  Meade  Veterans' 
Hospital,  Sturgts.  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  136.  A  bill  to  place  in  tnist  sUtus  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation 
In  South  Dakota:    to  the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   METCALF: 

S  137.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
free  transportation  on  any  railroad  carrier 
subject  to  that  act  for  individuals  receiving 
pensions  or  annuities  under  that  act,  and 
for  their  dependents,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

S.  138.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 
boundarle.s  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  139.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  survey  of  federally 
owned  lands  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
strategic  minerals;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Mansfield)  : 

S.  140.  A  bill  to  govern  the  harvestir.g  of 
Indian  timber:  and 

S.  141  A  bill  to  Improve  the  land  tenure 
patterns  of  the  Port  Belknap  Reservation, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  142  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam  In  the  State  of  Montana 
as  Hap  Hawkins  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  143.  A  bill  to  authorize  assumption  by 
the  various  States  of  civil  or  criminal  Jtirls- 
dlction  over  cases  arising  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  involved: 
to  permit  gradual  transfer  of  stich  Jurladlo- 
tlon  to  the  States;   aiKi  for  other  purpoees; 


to  the   Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE    (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Bible) : 

S  144.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.   Morse  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   MORSE: 

S  145.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  veterans  of  World  War  1 
for  non-service-connected  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  146  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Wlllia  Niuk- 
kanen  (also  known  as  William  Albert 
Mackle);  and 

S.  147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hamish 
Scott  MacKay:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  148.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress, certain  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  certain  officials 
of  political  parties  to  file  statements  dis- 
closing the  amount  and  sources  of  their 
incomes,  the  value  of  their  assets,  and  their 
dealings  In  securities  and  commodities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON; 

S.  149.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  timing 
or  measuring  devices  in  the  distribution  of 
mall:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  150.  A  bill  to  create  a  distinguished 
decoration  to  be  known  as  the  Washington 
Order  of  Merit;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE. 

S.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  Blst  Congress,  in  CM-der  to  make 
permanent  the  authorization  for  certain 
payments  under  the  provisions  of  such  laws; 
to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  just  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days  for 
additional  cosponsors.  The  Senator 
from  California  failed  to  make  that 
request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

By     Mr.     ENGLK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Magnuson,    Mr.    Carlson,    and    Mr. 
Bible) : 
8.    152.  A    biU    to    create    the    National 
Weather   Council   and   to   provide   coordina- 
tion and  central  direction  for  an  accelerated 
program  of  weather  research,  basic  and  ap- 
plied; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  Just  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  be 
permitted  to  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days 
for  additional  cosponsors.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  failed  to  make  that 
request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  153.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  moisture  conservation  research 
center  at  the  Federal  land -grant  college  at 
Port  Collins,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  154.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  excise 
tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  and  similar  items; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  155.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trates of  Oeneral  Services  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the  city  of 
Denver,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

S.  156.  A  bill  relating  to  membership  in 
Indian  tribal  organizations:  and 

S.  157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  in  order  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic records  of  oil  and  gas  leases  Issued  under 
such  act  and  other  instruments  affecting 
title  to  such  leases,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu'.ar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  158.  A  bill  to  prohibit  sales  of  gold  by 
the  Government  for  commercial  use  or  for 
the  arts,  or  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
price  and  value  of  gold;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

S  159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Frviltland  Mesa  Federal  Reclamation  project. 
Colorado:  and 

S.  160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Bost- 
wick  Park  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insvilar  Affairs. 

S.  161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  establish  a  27 1-2 -percent 
depletion  allowance  for  minerals  mined  as  a 
source  of  synthetic  oil  or  gas;  to  the  Com- 
mltt<»e  on  Finance. 

S.  162.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect. Colorado- Wyoming;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Afairs. 

S.    163.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of    Katherlne 
Ena  Lee:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bknkbtt)  : 

S.  164.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVrre  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  HtTMPHRET,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 

S  165.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United  States 
National  Arts  Foundation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S  166.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
extend  to  imported  tangerines  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  such  section  on  certain 
other  imported  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  phosphate 
rights  in  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Florida:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  Involving  common  carriers  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

S  169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  nothing 
therein  shall  invalidate  the  provisions  of 
State  laws  prohibiting  strikes  In  public 
utUltles:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAIJD  (.for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smathers)  : 

S.  170.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  highway 
running  from  Tampa,  Fla  ,  through  Branden- 
ton,  Fla..  Punta  Gorda.  Fla..  Fort  Myers.  Fla., 
Naples,  Fla..  and  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Homestead. 
Fla..  shall  be  a  part  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


\ 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mrs. 

NEUBxacxa.  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr.  Toxtng  of 

Ohio,  Mr.  PaoxMnuc,  Mr.  Rakdolph, 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mt.  Chxtkch,  Mr.  Long 

of     Mlssoxirl,     Mr.    MclNrrax,     Mr. 

Mansfield,  Mr.  Mokse,  Mr.  MrrcALr. 

"^Bdr.   Pastore.   Mr.    McGee.    Mr.   Mc- 

'Cartht.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 

RiBicoFF,   Mr.   BuKOiCK,   Mr.    Clark, 

Mr    Grueninc.  Mr.  Tarborough,  Mr 

McGovern,      Mr.      Magnuson.      Mr 

MoNEONEY.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Engle. 

and  Mr.  Kefauver)  : 

S   171    A   bill   to   incorporate    the   Eleanor 

Roosevelt  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S  172    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luisa   Ger- 
trudes Goncalves;    and 

S.  173    A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Mrs.  Anka 
Mesic;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JOHNSTC^I: 
S.  174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jagat  Kumar 
Kaul;  and 

S  175  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
E  Poullns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.'l76.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment on  full  annunlty  at  age  55  after  30 
years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and   Civil   Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Johnston  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   CASE    (for  himself  and   Mr. 

Clark) : 

S   177.   A    bin    to    establish    a    Commission 

on    Congressional    Reorganization,    and    for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and   Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    BURDICK     (for    himself.    Mr. 

YoxjNC    of    North    Dakota,    and    Mr. 

McGovern)  : 

S.  178.  A   bill   to  make   certain   provisions 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 

Garrison  diversion  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 

project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;   to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  179.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  participation 
by  counties  in  revenues  from  the  nstloRal 
wildlife  refuge  system  by  amending  the 
act  of  June  15.  1935,  relating  to  such  par- 
ticipation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Phoutt.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Tounc  of  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Coopsa.  Mr. 
Httmphrxt.      Mr.      Randolph,      Mr 
Smathers,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Carlson. 
Mr.  Sparkman.  and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  180.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as   the   Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttntt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH:  \ 

S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint    resolution    proposing    an 
amendment    to    the     Constitution     of     the  1 
United  States  providing  for  nomination  of> 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  for  election  of  such  candidates  by  popi};_^ 
lar  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint    resolution    proposing   an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;   and 

S.J  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston 
Churchill   to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
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United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BTRO  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  IUkdoij»h)  : 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  actual  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  West  Virginia  centennial  celebration; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Lauschk,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Kktauvkr) : 

S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Yotjng  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  to  cancel  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  irrigation  project,  Wyoming, 
chargeable  against  certain  non- Indian  lands; 
and 

S  J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  to  determine 
the  susceptibility  of  minerals  to  electromet- 
alliurglcal  processes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

SJ.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

8. J.  Bes.  9.  Joint  resolution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  study  the  non- 
mineral  public  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  the  enactment  of  a  more 
effective,  simpllfled,  and  adequate  system  of 
laws  governing  the  transfer  of  title  to  public 
lands  to  individuals,  associations,  corpora- 
tions, and  to  State  and  local  governments  or 
their  instrumentalities;  to  the  Comjnlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  carnation  as  the  national  flower  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SlCATBZSS)  : 

SJ.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  Whit- 
sunday of  each  year  as  Hernando  de  Soto 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MUNDT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thusmond,     Mr.     McCLnxAN,     Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  MoBTOM,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
BoGGs,  Mr.  Stkmnis,  Mr.  Peoutt,  and 
Mr.  aoij>WATXB)  : 
S.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and^lce  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  to 
succession  to  the  office  of  President  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
CommlESion  to  study  and  propose  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  nominating  and 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By   Mr.   HOLLAND    (for   himself,   Mr. 
HOBKSTSON,    Ml.    Carlsok,    and    Mr. 

BXMNKTT)  : 

S.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  a 
memorial  to  James  MadLson,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
ESTABLISHMENT    OP    JOINT    COM- 
MITTEE   ON    ORGANIZATION    OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  and  Senators 
Humphrey,  Kuchel,  Engle,  Saltonstall, 
Metcalf,  Case,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Netjberger,  Moss,  Randoiph,  Muskie, 
Hart,  Nelson,  Dodd,  McCarthy,  Scott, 
Cooper,  McGee,  Douglas,  Pell,  Boggs, 
BuRDiCK,  Church,  Gruening,  Keating. 
Miller,  Bartlett,  Kefauvei,  and  Javits) 
submitted  a  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  1)  establishing  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  132  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  section 
132  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Effective  with  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  in  each 
even-numbered  year  in  which  the  two 
Houses  have  not  adjourned  sine  die  by  Au- 
gust 15,  they  shall  stand  adjourned  on  that 
date,  or  on  the  next  preceding  day  of  session, 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  November  15 
in  that  year,  or  the  following  Monday  if  No- 
vember 15  falls  on  Saturday  or  Sunday;  and 
in  each  odd-numbered  year  in  which  the 
two  Houses  have  not  adjourned  sine  die  by 
August  1,  they  shall  stand  adjoiirned  on  that 
date,  or  on  the  next  preceding  day  of  ses- 
sion, until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  November 
1  in  that  year,  or  the  following  Monday  if 
November  1  falls  on  Satvuday  or  Sunday. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  the  respective  Houses 
is  hereby  given  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
other  for  the  period  specified  in  subsection 
(a)." 


ADJOURNMENT    OF    CONGRESS    ON 
JULY  31,    1963 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  3)  ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  ori 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Wednes- 
day. July  31,  1963,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
journ on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton)  submittM"the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  9) ;  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  over,  under  the  rule : 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1.  When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjotim. 
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"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  seversU  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged;  and  the  motions  re- 
lating to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate,  and  one  hovu-  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 
but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before 
the  Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretar3f 
call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascertainment 
that  a  quortun  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall,  w^lthout  debate,  submit  to  the 
Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting,  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  af- 
fecting the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unan- 
imous consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  In 
order  after  the  vote  to  Jaring  the  debate  to 
a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  presented 
and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory 
motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amend- 
ment not  germane  shall  be  In  order.  Points 
of  order.  Including  questions  of  relevancy, 
and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  shall  be  decided  without  debate 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  VIII  (prohljjltlng  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate." 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII, 
SECTION  3 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kuchel,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Fonc,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  R.indolph. 
and  Mr.  Beall)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  10).  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  over,  under  the  rule: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  3  of  the  said  rule  as  section  4 
and  by  adding  a  new  section  3   as  follows: 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 


to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at 
once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and 
one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
fifteenth  calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive 
of  Svmdays.  legal  holidays,  and  nonsession 
days)  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  caU 
the  roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  further  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate 
by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  the  question : 

"  Is  it  the  sense  of  U)e  Senate  that  the 
debate  shaJl  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

•  And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  motion  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  business  until  disposed 
of. 

"Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measure,  mo- 
tion or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  motions  with  respect 
thereto,  shall  be  limited  in  all,  unless  addi- 
tional time  is  provided  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  to  not  more  than  100  hours,  of 
which  50  hours  will  be  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  50  hours  wiU  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader.  The  majority  and 
minority  leaders  will  divide  equally  the  time 
allocated  among  those  Senators  favoring  and 
those  Senators  opposing  the  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  the  motions  affect- 
ing the  same:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
Senator  so  requesting  shall  be  allocated  a 
minimum  total  of  one  hour.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the 
tune.  The  above  provisions  for  time  in  this 
paragraph  are  minimum  guarantees  and  the 
motion  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close  may 
specify  additional  time  for  debate.  Except 
by  unanimous  consent,  no  amendment  shaU 
be  in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  de- 
bate to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been 
presented  said  read  prior  to  that  time.  No 
dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  in  order. 
Points  of  order  including  questions  of  rele- 
vancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate." 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE   XXII, 
SUBSECTION  2 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  ID;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdministraUon : 

Resolved.  That  subsection  2  of  rule  XXU 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sen- 
ators, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  vmflnished 
btisiness.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion 
to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one, 
he  shaU  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate 
and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll, 
and.  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum 
is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question : 

"  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall 


be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  husinese  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  each  Senator  shaU  he  entitled 
to  sp>eak  In  all  three  hours  and  no  more  in 
his  own  behalf  on  the  measure,  motloUk  or 
other  nuitter  pending  before  the  Senata,  or 
the  tuiflnlshed  business,  the  amendments 
thereto,  and  motions  affecting  the  same.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
keep  the  time  of  each  Senator  who  speaks. 
Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment ShaU  be  In  order  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same 
has  been  presented  and  read  prica'  to  that 
time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amend- 
ment, or  amendment  not  germane  shall  be 
in  order.  Points  of  order.  Including  ques- 
tions of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate." 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  iS.  Res.  12)  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
V^'orks: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  hj  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
fiood  control,  navigation,  rivers  and  harbors, 
roads  and  highways,  water  pollution,  public 
buildings,  and  all  features  of  water  resource 
development. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  I,  1963.  to 
January  31,  1964,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  exp>enditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis;  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  p>er8on  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  ser\-lces.  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  etu-liest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  13)  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  op- 
erations, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  COM- 
MTTTKE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Binnetti  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  14);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorised  sub- 
conunittee  thereof,  is  authorised  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry; 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulation: 

( 9 )  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  81,  1964,  Inclusive,  Is  authorised  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,800  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Infor- 
mation, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  deimrtments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sbc.  3.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$86,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRI- 
VATE HOUSING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  for  himself.  Mr. 
Robertson,  and  Mr.  Bennett  i  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
15)  ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Resolved,  ThAt  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  \inder  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  186  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1964,  Incltislve,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  eiq>endltures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
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and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
ap]x>lntment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  IM  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1964. 

Sic.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$115,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION. 
MINERALS,  MATERIALS,  AND 
FUELS,  PUBLIC  LANDS.  AND  TER- 
RITORIES AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  16)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Interior  JLnd 
Insular  Affairs  to  investigate  certain' 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thorizing certain  expenditures  therefor, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

STUDIES  AS  TO  EFFICIENCY  AND 
ECONOMY  OF  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  17),  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  make  certain  studies  as  to 
the  efflciency  and  economy  of  the  op- 
erations of  Uie  Government;  which,  un- 
der the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
PK)rt  of  a  Committee.") 


quality  and  frequency  of  mall  service  ren- 
dered the  public,  (b)  the  operation  of  the 
F>ostaI  establishment  with  maximxim  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  (c)  modernization  of 
facilities,  and  (d)  parcel  poet: 

(2)  the  civil  service  system.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  (a)  steps  necessary  to  Improve 
the  merit  system,  (b)  the  administration  of 
the  Postal  Service  and  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1962,  (c)  dual  compensation 
within  the  Federal  service,  (d)  executive 
pay,  (e)  admluistratlon  of  the  health  and 
life  Insurance  programs,  and  |f)  operation 
of  the  retirement  program. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1963. 
to  January  31,  1964.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,6C0  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,   1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  18) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conlmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  to  examine,  inves- 
tigate, and  conduct  such  studies  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  with  respect  to  any  and 
all  aspects  of — 

(1)  the  administration  of  the  postal 
service,  particularly  with  respect  to  (a)  the 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  RELATING 
TO  SERVING  OF  HARD  LIQUOR  IN 
SENATE  WING  OP  CAPITOL  OR 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  <S.  Res.  19);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Riiies  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  regu- 
lation of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"3.  The  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  shall 
not  be  permitted  within  any  portion  of  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol,  or  any  portion  of 
any  office  building  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  other  than  a  room  or  suite  which  is 
assigned  for  occupancy  by  a  Member  or  officer 
of  the  Senate  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office.  As  used  in  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'alcoholic  beverage'  means  any 
alcoholic  beverage  containing  more  than  24 
per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume." 


ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OF- 
FICE AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  20) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service :  j 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Is  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1963,  through  January  31.  1964, 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4,  Eightieth  Congress. 
approved  February  19,  1947.  as  amended 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER. 
ANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  21) ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration : 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph  (1)   of  section  (1);  and 

(3)  inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subject*: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

'"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans.      ^ 

"7    Soldiers'  and  sailors'  clvU  relief. 

•'8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  (4)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  ^ 
standing  committees  and  no  more;  except  ' 
that  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  Senators  ol 
the  majority  party,  and  not  to  exceed  eleven 
Senators  of  the  minority  party,  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  ClvU  Swvlce,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Sciences,  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  may  serve  on  three 
standing  committees  and  no  more." 
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STUDIES    PERTAINING    TO    MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
22 ) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  sis  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  such  problems  as  (a)  the  wages 
of  migratory  workers,  their  working  condi- 
tions, transportation  facilities,  bousing, 
health,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
migrants  and  their  children,  (b)  the  nature 
of  and  the  relationships  between  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  activities  of  private  organizations  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  migratory  workers,  and 
(c)  the  degree  of  additional  Federal  action 
necessary  In  this  area. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963.  to 
January  31,  1964.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  1 1 1 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provide.  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 


pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
bv  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1964, 

Sec.  4    Expenses  of  the  conimittee  undi 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $75, 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXTENSION   OF  SPECIAL   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  23  >;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  established  by  Senate  Resolution  33. 
Eighty-Seventh  Congress,  lagreed  to  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1961.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, is  hereby  extended  through  Janu- 
ary 31.  1964.  \ 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  d^v  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  problems  of  older  people.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to.  problems  of 
maintaining  health,  of  assuring  adequate 
income,  of  finding  employment,  of  engaging 
m  productive  and  rewarding  activity,  of 
securing  proper  housing,  and.  when  neces- 
sary, care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  legis- 
lation shall  be  referred  to  such  committee, 
and  such  committee  shall  not  have  power 
to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  have  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  blndinp.  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  Is  authorized  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  February  1.  1963, 
through  January  31,  1964.  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  exports,  and  con- 
sultants: Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compens.itlon  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and.  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
n-ittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  executive 
branch   personnel,   as   It  deems   advisable. 

Sec  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $213,000,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1963,  through  January  31,  1964, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


Sec.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1964.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
at  the  close  of  business  on  January  31,  1964. 


YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT  ACT   OF -W63 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Clark, 
R.^NDOLPH.  Douglas,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Metcalf.  Wn,LiAMS  of  New  Jersey, 
Hart,  Moss,  Neuberger,  Long  of  Mis- 
so'ari.  Young  of  Ohio,  Morse,  Ribicoff, 

BURDICK,     McGOVERN,     PELL,     McCARTHY, 

M.'^NSFiELD.  Johnston.  Nelson,  Cannon, 
D^DD,  McGee.  Pastore,  Magnuson, 
Church,  KIefauver,  Gruening.  Yar- 
borough,  Inouye,  and  tiARTLrrr,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  en- 
titled the  'Youth  Employment  Act  of 
1963." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  most  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
has  received  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  It  represents 
the  first  bill  that  has  been  so  endorsed. 
As  the  first  Senate  bill  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  carrying  the  full  endorsement 
and  acceptance  by  the  Administration, 
I  predict  it  will  also  be  the  first  major 
bj'l  approved  by  the  88th  Congress  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  Administration  to  give 
this  legislation  its  formal  seal  of  ap- 
proval. I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  see  it  become  law. 

The  proposed  legislation  contains  two 
principal  proposals:  the  creation  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  youth  local  area  employment. 

As  most  Senators  know,  I  have  bcc^n 
stumping  for  this  legislation  for  a  lonp, 
long  time.  In  the  86th  Congress  the 
Senate  passed  my  bill — S.  812 — to  create 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  In  the 
87th  Congress  my  bill — S.  404 — to  create 
both  a  YCC  and  a  youth  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  marked  time 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  many 
months,  awaiting  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  the  enthusiasm 
of  certain  members  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  for  this  legislation  was  not  as 
great  as  mine,  nor  as  great  as  that  of 
many  of  their  colleagues,  or  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  short,  the  bill  never 
reached  the  House  floor  for  a  vote  in  the 
87th  Congress. 

But  at  the  end  of  last  session.  I  pledged 
that  the  fight  to  pass  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  would  be  renewed  when  the 
opening  gavel  fell  on  the  88th  Congress. 
The  gavel  has  now  fallen,  and  the  fight 
is  now  on. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  87th 
Congress,  I  have  seen  the  need  for 
prompt  passage  of  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  with  greater  clarity  than  ever 
before.  In  this  regard,  two  incidents 
are  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  first  relates  to  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected rise  in  unemployed  young  peo- 
ple that  occurred  in  the  November  un- 
employment figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Total  national 
unemployment  increased  from  5.5  to  5.8 
percent  in  November.     The  unexpected 


and  imforeseen  addition  of  150,000  teen- 
agers to  the  unemployment  rolls  in  this 
single  month  primarily  caused  this  dis- 
heartening increase  in  total  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  increase  in  unemployed  teenagers 
occurred  almost  exclusively  among  boys; 
their  unemployment  rate  rose  from  13.3 
to    15.2   percent,   seasonally    adjusted. 

In  fact,  in  the  month  of  November 
1962,  there  were  mare  than  800,000  un- 
employed young  people  under  20  years  of 
age  in  the  United  States,  These  are 
ofBcial  figures  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  This  total  of  800,000  com- 
prises almost  one-fifth  of  the  entire  un- 
employed population. 

I  believe  these  November  unemploy- 
ment figures  provide  graphic  evidence  of 
a  most  serious  problem:  Unemployment 
among  young  people,  particularly  those 
who  are  also  school  dropouts,  has  reached 
dimensions  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored 
or  wished  away.  We  are  squarely  con- 
fronted with  a  social  evil  of  the  gravest 
longrun  cohsequences,  not  only  for  thou- 
sands of  out-of-school.  out-of-work,  and 
out-of-hope  young  men  and  women,  but 
also  for  society  at  large. 

Finally,  we  have  entered  the  period 
when  the  postwar  wave  of  youngsters  has 
started  knocking  on  the  doors  of  prospec- 
tive employers.  Often  due  to  Itck  of 
skills,  training,  and  experience  of  the 
youngsters,  these  doors  will  remain 
closed. 

By  1970  a  total  of  3  million  new  young 
workers  will  be  entering  the  labor  force 
each  year.  As  the  November  figures 
demonstrate,  we  are  already  tragically 
delinquent  in  our  preparations  for  the 
annual  influx  of  young  people  seeking 
gainful  and  satisfying  employTnent.  I 
maintain  it  is  time  we  seriously  faced 
the  hard  question :  Will  we  be  ready  for 
these  young  people  in  1970?  On  the 
basis  of  the  November  figures  coupled 
with  our  recent  performance  in  regard  to 
this  legislation,  the  irrefutable  answer  is 
"No." 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  88th  Con- 
gress will  say — with  clarity,  courage,  and 
conviction — "Yes." 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  87th 
Congress,  I  have  also  been  amazed  by  the 
widespread  expressions  of  support  I  have 
received  in  behalf  of  the  youth  employ- 
ment bill.  The  failure  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  pass  S.  404  did  not  go  unnoticed 
by  people  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  our  unemployed  youth. 
Letter  after  letter  has  come  to  my  ofiBce 
demanding  immediate  action  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

For  example,  I  have  received  a  petition 
forwarded  to  me  by  100  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  ask  for  prompt  action 
on  the  youth  employment  bill.  Republi- 
cans, Democrats,  and  indep>endent  voters 
signed  this  petition ;  they  saw  no  basis  for 
partisanship  on  such  a  matter  as  youth 
employment.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  simi- 
lar attitude  will  prevail  among  my  good 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Stanley  Flynn,  of  Norton,  Mass., 
circulated  this  petition  on  his  own  initia- 
tive.    In  a  covering  letter  he  wrote : 

The  success  of  this  act  means  a  great  deal 
to  me.  The  old  CCC  was  my  p>erEonal  salva- 
tion and  It  could  mean  the  same  to  many  a 
youngster  today.     Keep  plugging. 
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I  have  never  heard  a  more  honest  or 
more  persuasive  endorsement  of  my 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  And  I  fully 
intend  to  keep  plug:grins. 

Judge  Benjamin  S.  Schwartz,  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Cincinnati, 
writes  of  his  great  personal  concern  that 
this  legislation  should  pass.  Judge 
Schwartz  sees  the  consequences  of  idle 
youth  in  his  courtroom  every  day.  His 
letter  illustrates  the  basic  costs  to  society 
when  young  people — in  the  most  active 
and  creative  period  of  their  lives — are 
forced  by  factors  beyond  their  control  to 
remain  idle  and  uncreative. 

I  could  occupy  the  floor  for  hours  read- 
ing from  the  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived since  October.  But  the  basic 
message  of  these  letters  and  telegrams  is 
identical:  prompt  enactment  of  the  youth 
employment  bill  by  the  88th  Congress. 
I  devoutly  hope  this  message  falls  upon 
the  ears  of  my  colleagues  with  the  same 
clarity  that  it  has  fallen  upon  mine. 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  ex- 
pended in  describing  the  objectives, 
structure,  and  functions  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  I  only  wish  to 
review  these  briefly  at  this  time. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
vides constructive  and  educational  work 
experiences  to  yovmg  men  betVeen  16 
and  21  in  our  national  and  State  forests. 
They  will  work  on  preplanned  conserva- 
tion projects  under  the  supervision  of  the 
trained  and  experienced  personnel  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  currently  exists  about  an  $8 
billion  backlog  of  needed  conservation 
work.  In  short,  the  YCC  enroUee  will  be 
making  a  meaningful  contribution  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  our  great 
national  forests  and  parks. 

EnroUees  will  undertake  such  activi- 
ties as  timber  stand  improvement,  re- 
seeding.  Insect  control,  watershed  devel- 
oixnent,  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  outdoor  recreation  areas,  and  tree 
planting.  They  will  be  using  tools  of  all 
sorts — ^not  only  hammers,  saws,  and 
pickaxes,  but  light  construction  equip- 
ment such  as  small  bulldozers.  They 
will  be  learning  to  use  auxiliary  equip- 
ment such  as  piunps  and  power  gen- 
erators. They  will  learn  construction 
techniques.  The  firsthand  experience 
will  provide  them  with  many  skills 
needed  today  in  American  industry. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  also  planned 
to  provide  the  young  men  in  the  YCC 
with  approximately  10  hours  a  week  of 
formal  education  and  training  to  be 
arranged  through  local  school  authori- 
ties. 

When  a  young  man  has  completed  his 
enrollment  in  the  YCC — a  minimimi  of 
6  months — ^he  will  not  be  sent  home  and 
forgotten.  The  local  State  employment 
security  officer  who  originally  selected 
the  young  man  for  the  YCC  has  been 
locating  a  suitable  job  for  the  enrollee 
when  he  returns  home. 

And  he  will  return  home  with  a  new 
sense  of  self -discipline,  fit,  huskier,  and 
trained  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machin- 
ery. His  successful  completion  of  the 
enrollment  is.  in  itself,  a  guarantee  of 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man;  a  guarantee  that  he  has  adjusted 


to  a  rigorous  and  demanding  work  situ- 
ation and  has  performed  capably. 

Six  months  of  dedicated  work  in  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  will  give  these 
young  men  a  sense  of  pereonal  accom- 
plishment and  achievement.  For  many, 
this  will  be  unique  experience.  I  de- 
voutly believe  that  just  such  an  experi- 
ence has  the  capacity  to  transform  a 
young  man's  entire  outlook  on  life,  to 
give  him  confidence  in  himself  and  the 
future,  to  provide  a  foundation  for  be- 
ginning his  life  as  a  responsible,  self- 
supporting  citizen.  Such  a  human  in- 
vestment pays  dividends  in  ways  not 
imagined  and  in  dimensions  not  fore- 
seen. 

The  youth  local  area  employment  pro- 
grams would  be  established  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments  to 
develop  opportunitie.«;  for  employing 
qualified  trainees  in  a  wide  variety  of 
local  public  service  activities.  The  ap- 
proved programs,  as  determined  by  a  na- 
tional advisory  committee,  would  be  for 
young  men  and  women  between  16  and 
22.  The  jobs  would  not  interfere  with 
those  performed  by  regular  employees 
and  the  rates  of  pay  would  be  reason- 
ably consistent  with  those  for  compara- 
ble work  in  the  locality. 

Initiative  and  control  of  these  employ- 
ment programs  would  remain  with  the 
States  and  local  communities.  Work 
would  be  performed  in  schools,  libraries, 
hospitals,  welfare  agencies,  children's 
homes,  courts,  playgrounds,  and  in  com- 
mimity  activities  such  as  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association,  Boy  Scouts,  and  so 
on.  The  young  workers  would  be  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  personnel 
and  would  undertake  the  type  of  employ- 
ment designed  to  give  substantial  work 
experience. 

Many  of  the  employees  would  partici- 
pate on  a  part-time  basis  and  continue 
their  schooling.  Most  participants  would 
continue  to  live  at  home.  In  fact,  a 
principal  objective  of  these  public  service 
employment  programs  would  be  to  create 
a  desire  within  the  young  people  to  ac- 
quire professional  skills  through  addi- 
tional formal  education  and  training. 

Some  opponents  of  this  legislation 
honestly  believe  we  cannot  afford  such 
programs.  I  say:  Can  we  afford  not  to 
offer  our  young  people  such  employment 
opportunities?  It  would  cost  about 
$4,000  per  year  for  each  volunteer  in  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps;  it  costs 
$25,000  for  every  juvenile  delinquent  who 
goes  the  police  court-reformatory  route. 
Even  if  the  delinquent  never  gets  in 
trouble  again — which  is  doubtful — the 
cost  is  already  six  times  as  great,  assum- 
ing you  just  are  figuring  on  a  doUar-and- 
cents.  and  not  a  human,  balance  sheet. 
There  currently  exists  an  $8  billion  back- 
log of  programed  conservation  projects. 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  made 
a  great  contribution  to  this  generation 
through  their  productive  work  in  the 
1930's.  Now  is  the  time  to  realize  that 
the  YCC  can  make  such  a  similar  dollars- 
and-cents  investment  through  their  con- 
servation activities. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  shall  have  much 
more  to  say  on  the  youth  employment 
bill.  I  am  determined  that  the  time  for 
mere  talk  has  passed.  I  understand  that 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 


are  scheduled  within  2  weeks.  The  decks 
have  been  cleared  for  prompt  action  i 
for  one.  intend  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  bring  this  proposed  legislation 
to  a  successful  conclusion  as  early  in  the 
88th  Congress  as  possible.  I  welcome 
the  collaboration  and  support  of  the 
Senate  in  this  vital  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  youth  em- 
ployment bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  4 
days,  so  that  additional  Senators  may 
join  as  cosponsors  of  the  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  Youth  Employment  Act  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consejit  that  several  articles 
and  documents  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  including  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  describing  the  Novem- 
ber increase  in  teenage  unemployment,  a 
recent  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
describing  the  proposed  project  of  "mo- 
bilization for  youth,"  the  type  of  oppor- 
tunities that  will  grow  out  of  the  youth 
public  service  employment  program  con- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill,  articles, 
and  documents  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and 
employment  for  young  men  and  to  ad- 
vance the  conservation,  development, 
and  management  of  natural  resources 
and  recreational  areas;  and  to  authorize 
local  area  youth  employment  programs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
CMftmittee  on  Labor  smd  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record! 
-^  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled — 

SECTioji  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Youth  Employment  Act". 

Tm.E    I — YOXTTH    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

Short  title 
Sec     101.  This  title  may   be   cited   as   the 
"Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act". 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  ( 1)  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  healthful  em- 
ployment of  young  men  In  carrying  out  such 
programs  of  conservation  planned  and  de- 
signed by,  and  under  the  Immediate  super- 
vision of,  the  various  governmental  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  planning 
and  carrying  out  such  programs;  and  (2)  to 
enable  the  governmental  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conserving  and  de- 
veloping natural  resources  and  recreational 
areas  to  accelerate  programs  planned  by  such 
agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsibility. 

Establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Sec.  103.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Corps").  There  shall  be  a 
Director  of  the  Corps  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent   of   the   Senate,   and   whose   annual 
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salary  shall  be  $20,000.  The  Director  shall 
perform  such  functions  in  connection  with 
the  Corps  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  •Secretary"). 

Authority  of  Secretary 

Sec  104.  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to — 

( 1 )  establish  adequate  standards  of  safety, 
health,  and  conduct  for  enroUees  of  the 
Corps,  and  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
for  the  provision,  by  the  latter,  of  medical, 
dental,  hospital,  and  other  health  services 
to  enroUees,  either  directly  or  through  other 
public  or  nonpublic  facilities  and  personnel: 

(2)  enter  Into  agreements  with  Federal 
and  State  agencies  (for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  "State"  shall  include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam  and  American  Samoa)  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing, 
and  managing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation,  and  of  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  recreational  areas,  whereby  the 
enroUees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by 
such  agencies  In  carrying  out.  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  such  agencies,  pro- 
grams planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies 
to  fulfill  such  responsibility.  Not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Corps  shall  be  available  at 
any  one  time  for  utilization  by  State  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  such  agreements.  Any  such 
agreement  with  a  State  agency  shall  provide 
that  the  State  will  defray  one-half  of  all 
costs  Incurred  with  respect  to  any  cnrollees 
utilized   by   such   State   agency; 

(3)  enter  Into  agreements  with,  and  other- 
wise cooperate  with,  other  governmental  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of   this  title: 

(4)  insure  the  provision  of  a  system  of 
training  and  educational  services  to  enroU- 
ees of  the  Corps,  In  addition  to  the  regular 
program  of  work  and  on-the-job  training: 
Provided,  That  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable such  programs  shall  be  provided  by 
State  and  local  educational  authorities  un- 
der agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(5)  expend  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
necessary  within  available  appropriations  for 
supplies,  materials  and  equipment  for  en- 
roUees to  be  used  In  connection  with  their 
work.  Instruction,  recreation,  health,  or 
welfare; 

(6)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations, 
establish  such  other  procedures,  enter  into 
such  contracts  and  agreements,  and  gener- 
ally perform  such  functions  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title;  and 

(7)  authorize  the  performance  by  the  Di- 
rector of  any  functions  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title. 

Interagency  consultation 
Sec.  105.  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Agriculture,   and  Interior.  , 

National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps 
Sec.  106  (a).  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council").  Tbe  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Secretary  or  bis  designee,  who  shaU 
be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than  fourteen 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
The  appointed  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  persons  (Including  persons  from  public 
and  voluntary  organizations)  representing 
the  fields  of  conservation,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, training,  youth  employment,  labor, 
management    and    the    public    in    general. 


Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Council 
shall  review  the  operations  of  the  Corps  in 
general,  the  kind  of  work  performed  and 
the  training  provided  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary relative  to  the  execution  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title.  The  Council 
shall  meet  at  least  twice  each  year  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
request. 

(b)  Appointed  memb«i-s  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem.  Including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  US  C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
may  accept  the  services  of  appointed  mem- 
bers under  this  section  without  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  therefor  (and  with 
or  without  payment  of  travel  expenses  or 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence). 

Composition  of  the  corps 
Sec  107  (a).  The  Corps  shall  be  composed 
of  male  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  The  number 
of  enrollees  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time 
15.000  during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  Its  op- 
eration and  during  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
such  numbers  as  may  be  maintained  within 
the  appropriations  made  therefor  by  the 
Congress  but  not  to  exceed  60,000  enrollees  at 
any  one  time. 

(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the 
Corps,  an  individual  must  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  government  of  the 
Corps. 

(c)  Enrollment  in  the  Corps  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  six  months;  If  permitted  by  the 
Secretary,  an  Individual  may  reenroll,  but 
his  total  enrollment  shall  not  exceed  two 
years. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  accepting  enrollment 
In  the  Corps  In  any  year,  (A)  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  the  authorized  en- 
rollment of  the  Corps  for  such  year  shaU  be 
allocated  to  the  various  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  that  the  total  male  population 
of  each  State  within  the  age  group  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  bears  to  the  total  male 
population  of  the  United  States  within  such 
age  group,  (B)  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  the  authorized  enrollment  of  the 
Corps  for  such  year  shall  be  aUocated  In  such 
manner  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  Into  account  areas  which  have 
been  designated  as  redevelopment  areas 
under  section  5  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  (75  Stat.  47)  and  (C) 
allocations  not  utilized  under  (A)  shall  be 
reallocated  under  (B).  The  population  cate- 
gories referred  to  above  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  most  recent  statistics 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Compensation  of  enrollees 

Sec  108(a)  (1) .  The  base  compensation  of 
enrollees  shall  be  $60  per  month  for  the  first 
enrollment  and  an  additional  $5  per  month 
for  each  subsequent  enrollment.  Up  to  an 
additional  $10  per  month  may  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  assigned  leadership  responsibilities, 
or  special  skills. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures whereby  each  enrollee  may  make  an  al- 
lotment to  his  parent,  dependent,  legal 
guardian,  or  any  fiuid  established  for  his 
benefit,  of  part  of  the  periodic  comp>ensatlon 
to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  this  title,  and 


such  allotment  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the 
person  or  fund  In  favor  of  which  It  Is  made. 

(b)  In  addition  to  compensation  author- 
ized In  subsection  (a),  enrollees  shall  bo 
furnished  with  such  quarters,  subsistence, 
transportation  (Including  travel  from  and  to 
the  place  of  enrollment),  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, training,  educational  and  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital  and  other 
health  services,  and  such  other  expenses 
(Including  funeral  and  burial  expenses)  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  their  needs. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  Is 
an  enrollee  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title,  the  value  of  Items  furnished  shall  be 
exempt  from  Income  tax  under  subtitle  (A) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  determines  any 
portion  thereof  to  be  additional  base 
compensation. 

Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  law 
Sec  109  (a).  Except  as  otherwise  specif- 
ically provided  In  this  title,  an  enrollee  is 
deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Federal  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment 
Including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits such  as  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and 
health  benefits. 

(b)(1)  Section  210  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  410)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the«followlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"Service   as   enrollee   in   youth   conservation 
Corps 

"(p)  The  term  'employment'  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a I.  include  service  performed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual as  an  enrollee  ln«the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  established  by  title  I  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Act  and  all  such  service  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  p>erformed  by  such 
individual  as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States." 

(2i  Section  209  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  409^ 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"For  purposes  of  this  title.  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  performing  service  to  which 
the  provisions  of  section  210(p)  apply,  his 
•wages'  for  such  service,  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
be  deemed  to  be  $150  for  each  calendar 
month  during  all  of  which  he  is  an  enrollee 
within  the  meaning  of  title  I  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Act,  or  $5  i>er  day  for  any 
calendar  month  during  part  (but  not  all)  of 
which  he  Is  such  an  enrollee." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  205 (p) 
(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.8.C.  405(p)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  including 
service"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"service."  and  by  Inserting  "and  service,  per- 
formed as  an  enrollee  within  the  meaning 
of  title  I  of  the  Youth  Employment  Act,  to 
which  the  provisions  of  section  210(p)  are 
applicable."  after  "to  which  the  provisions 
of  section  210(o)  are  applicable,". 

(c)(1)  Section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Dode  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(q)  Service  as  Enrollee  in  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'employment*  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Include  service  performed 
by  an  Individual  as  an  enrollee  In  the  Youth 
Conser\-atlon  Corps  established  by  title  I 
of  the  Youth  Employment  Act,  and  all  such 
service  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  such  Individual  as  an  employee  of 
the  United  States." 
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(2)  Subaection  (1)  of  such  section  Is 
ameiuled  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Skbvics  di  thi  Yodth  Conskrvation 
Cosps. — ^For  purposes  of  this  chapter.  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  performing  service  to 
which  the  provisions  of  subsection  (q) 
^PPiy*  his  'wages'  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section, 
be  deemed  to  be  $150  for  each  calendar 
month  during  all  of  which  he  is  an  enroUee 
within  the  meaning  of  title  I  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Act,  or  fS  per  day  for  any 
calendar  month  during  part  (but  not  all) 
of  which  he  Is  such  an  enrollee." 

(3)  The  first  section  of  section  3122  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  including 
service"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ser- 
vice," and  by  inserting  "and  service,  per- 
formed as  an  enrollee  within  the  meaning 
of  title  I  of  the  Youth  Employment  Act,  to 
which  the  provisions  of  section  3121  (q)  are 
applicable,"  after  "section  8121  (p)  are 
applicable,". 

(4)  Section  6051(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  com- 
pensation for  service  as  an  enrollee  in  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  the  statement 
shall  show,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  required 
to  be  shown  by  paragraph  (5).  the  total 
amount  of  wages  as  defined  In  section 
3121(a),  computed  in  accordance  with  such 
section  and  section  3121(i)(4)". 

(5)  Section  3401(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  wages  for  purposes 
of  the  collection  of  income  tax  at  source  on 
wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  or",  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 12)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(14)  pursuant  to  section  108(b)  of  title 
I  of  the  Youth  Employment  Act,  other  than 
any  portion  determined  thereunder  to  be 
additional  base  compensation,  for  service 
performed  as  an  enrollee  within  the  meaning 
of  such  title." 

(6)  Section  121(a)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '^,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oll^trlng  new  paragraph : 

"(19)  Amounts  received  by  enroUees  under 
section  108  of  title  I  of  the  Youth  Etaploy- 
ment  Act,  see  such  section  108(c) ." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  and  by  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  service 
performed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  (1)  EnroUees  under  this  title  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Einployees'  Compensation  Act  (39 
Stat.  742,  as  amended) ,  be  deemed  to  be 
civil  employees  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  de- 
fined in  section  40  of  such  Act  and  the  pro- 
visions thereof  shall  apply  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  In 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  an  enrollee — 

(1)  while  he  Is  on  authorized  leave  or 
pass;  or 

<ii)  while  he  Is  absent  from  his  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in 
an  activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 


(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150 
a  month. 

(C)  The  term  "injury"  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  shall  Include  only  a  disease  or  ill- 
ness which  arises  out  of  service  in  the  Corps. 

(D)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  Is  dis- 
charged  from   the   Corps. 

Appro-priations  authorized 
Sec  110.  (a)  For  the  purjjose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1963,  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  such  amounts  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  title  may  be  transferred  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  sp>eclflcaUy  authorized  and  appropriated 
and  may  also  be  transferred  to  State  govern- 
ments for  the  purposes  provided  In  this 
title. 

Reports 

Sec.  111.  Not  later  than  oiie  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Corps  during  such  year,  and  not 
later  than  January  1,  1966,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a.  full  and 
complete  report  evaluating  the  activities  of 
the  Corps  from  its  inception,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
desirable. 

TITLE    n — LOCAL     AREA     YOUTH,   EMPLOYMENT 
PEOGRAM 

Short  title 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Local  Area  Youth  Employment  Act'". 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  202.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  opportuni- 
ties for  unemployed  youths  so  that  their 
employabllity  may  be  Increased  through  the 
use  of  local  area  youth  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Development  of  State  and  local  employment 
programs 

Sec.  203.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary") 
shall  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  (which 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  Include 
the  Ehstrlct  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  American  Samoa) 
and  local  governments  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  employment  of  young  people 
in  State  and  local  community  service  activi- 
ties, hereinafter  authorized, '  which,  when- 
ever appropriate,  shall  be  coordinated  with 
a  program  of  training  and  education  pro- 
vided by  local  educational  authorities.  The 
Secretary  shall  advise  such  State  and  local 
governments  as  to  the  number  and  avail- 
ability of  unemployed  young  people,  their 
skills  and  qualifications  for  various  types  of 
work,  and  shall  provide  in  cooperation  with 
local  school  authorities  for  the  orderly  selec- 
tion and  referral  of  youths  for  enrollment  in 
such  programs. 

Approval  of  programs 

Sac.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  approve  for  assistance  under  this  title 
any  State  or  local  programs  submitted  here- 
iinder  If  he  determines,  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  enroUees  in  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed  either    (A)    on   publicly    owned    and 


operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local 
projects,  sponsored  by  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency; 

(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  employ, 
ability  of  the  enroUees,  or  wUl  enable  student 
enroUees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance; 

(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  a  public  undertaking  or  service  that  will 
not  otherwise  be  provided; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  regular  workers; 

(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  are  appropriate  and  reason- 
ably consistent  with  the  rates  and  condi- 
tions  applicable  with  respect  to  comparable 
work  in  the  locality;  and 

(6)  the  program  includes  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  applicant* 
Including  provisions  assuring  full  coordina- 
tion amd  cooperation  with  local  and  other 
activities  to  discourage  students  from  drop- 
ping out  of  school. 

(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  tide, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  project* 
with  high  training  potential. 

Enrollees  in  programs 
Sec.  205.   (a)    Enrollment  in  programs  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  limited  to  young  men 
and  women  who  ^ave  attained  age  sixteen 
but  have  not  attamed  age  twenty-two. 

(b)  Enrollees  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  Federal  law  relating 
to  Federal  employment  Including  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  or  employee 
benefits. 

(c)  The  number  of  enrollees  In  programs 
under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one 
time  fifty  thousand  dvirlng  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  thereafter  such 
numbers  as  may  be  maintained  within  ap- 
propriations made  therefor  by  the  Congress. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  testing, 
counseling.  Job  development,  and  Job  re- 
ferral services  to  youths  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  ptzrposes  of  this  title. 

Federal  share  of  program  costs 
Sec.  206.  Whenever  a  local  area  youth  em- 
ployment program  Is  determined  under  sec- 
tion 204  to  be  appropriate,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  or 
local  government,  or  agency  thereof,  or  a 
private  nonprofit  agency,  under  which  the 
Secretary  will  pay  grants  up  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  costs,  including  those  of  administra- 
tion, of  the  program. 

Authority  of  Secretary 
Sec   207.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  of  his  functions,  powers,  or  duties 
under  this  title  as  he  deems  appropriate,  and 
to  authorize  the  redelegatlon  thereof  by  the 
heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies. 

( 2 )  utilize  with  their  con5ent  the  services 
of  Federal  agencies  and,  with  the  consent  of 
any  State  or  local  government,  accept  and 
utilize  the  services  of  State  and  Ioc:il  agen- 
cies; to  establish  State  and  local  advisory- 
committees;  and  to  utilize  such  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  needed; 

(3)  make  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
establish  such  procedures,  and  make  such 
payments,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
relmbur.sement  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(4)  encourage  the  eruxiUees  to  participate 
in  a  systematic  program  of  training  and  edu- 
cation provided  by  local  educational  author- 
ities; 

(5)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  r.s 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  tills  title. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary   to    promote    effective    administration. 
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.  protect  the  United  States  against  loss,  and 
Insure  the  application  of  funds  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  provlalons  and  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  the  terms  of  cuch 
agreement. 

Sational  Advisory  Council  on  Local  Area 
Youth  Employment  Programs 

SBC  a08(*).  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Ldtbor  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Local  Area  Youth  Em- 
ployment Progranos  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Council").  The  CouncU  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  appointed 
members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  persons 
(Including  persons  from  public  and  volun- 
tary organizations)  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities in  professional  or  technical  fields 
related  to  the  employment  of  youth  or  per- 
sons representative  of  the  general  public 
who  are  leaders  In  programs  concerned  with 
employment  of  youth.  The  Council  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  administration 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
CouncU  ShaU  review  the  operation  of  this 
title  in  general  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  reconunendations  to  the  Secretary  rel- 
ative to  the  execution  of  his  resf>onsibilities 
under  this  title.  The  CouncU  may  also  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on  proj- 
ects referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Council  ShaU  meet  at  least  twice  each  year 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  request.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  in  connection  with 
matters  relating  to  this  title  for  such  peri- 
ods, in  addition  to  conference  periods,  as 
he  may  determine. 

(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  CouncU, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, ShaU  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  »76  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and  whUe  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U.8.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  servloe  employed  intermit- 
tently. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
may  accept  the  services  of  appointed  mem- 
bers under  this  section  without  the  payment 
of  compensation  therefor  (and  with  or  with- 
out paynxent  of  travel  expenses  or  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subslfitence) . 

Interagency  constdtation 
Skc.  209.  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Agriculture,  and  Interior,  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  of  such 
other  agency  heads  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

AppropriafioTW  authorized 
Sec.  210.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  title  may  be  transferred  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  speclflcaUy  authorized  and  appropriated 
and  may  also  be  granted  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  purpose  provided  In  this 
title. 

Report  t)y  the  Secretary 
Sec.  211.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  cloee  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1©64,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congrees  a  fuU  and  com- 
plete report  on  the  activities  and  programs 


authorized  by  this  title  during  such  year; 
and  not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  the  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
evaluating  the  activities  and  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title  during  the  preceding 
two  fiscal  years  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislation  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable; and  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  a  fuU  and  complete 
report  evaluating  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  title  during  the 
preceding   three   fiscal   years. 

Termination  date 

Sec.  212.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  un- 
der this  title  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1966. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
termination  of  this  title  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying 
out  of  any  contract,  agreement,  commitment, 
or  other  obligation  (Including  the  comple- 
tion by  an  individual  of  any  approved 
training)  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  termination:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  disbursement  of  funds  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred 
under  this  title  after  June  30,  1967. 

The  articles  and  documents  presented 
by  Mr.  Httmphrey  are  as  follows ; 
[From  the  New   York   Times,  Dec.   6,   1962] 
JoBLBSs  Ratx  Up  Sharply — Capital  Invest- 
ment  Rises — Unemployment   Increask  Is 
LAm   TO  Lack   or   Work   for   Teenagers — 
Labor  Aid  Asserts  Economy  Is  Generally 
OK 

Washington,  December  6. — The  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  sharply  in  November  to  5.8 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment reported  today. 

The  increase,  from  5.5  percent  in  October, 
was  attributed  to  an  unexpected  rise  In  the 
number  of  unemployed  teenagers. 

In  another  important  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  re- 
ported that  business  outiays  for  plant  and 
equipment  would  be  sUghtly  higher  this  year 
than  had  been  expected.  Birt  such  out- 
lays wUl  decline  early  in  1963,  the  agencies 
said. 

The  sudden  rise  in  unemployment  among 
teenagers  was  contrary  to  expectations  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  Otherwise,  changes 
in  the  labor  force  were  about  what  would 
ordinarily  be  expected. 

Total  employment  was  67,981.000.  a  de- 
cUne  of  about  900.000  from  October  to  No- 
vember. The  figure  was  stlU  about  800.000 
above  a  year  earlier  and  set  a  record  for  No- 
vember. The  decline  was  attributed  to  sea- 
sonal cutbacks  In  outdoor  activities,  such  as 
fanning. 

Seymour  L.  Wolfbeln,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower,  said  the 
figtn-es  Indicated  that  "by  and  large  the  econ- 
omy is  OK,  but  we  are  not  seeing  the  im- 
pact we  want  on  the  unemployment  side." 

He  noted  that  the  unemployment  rate, 
adjusted  to  eliminate  seasonal  Influences, 
has  hiuig  high  at  6  percent  or  more  for  the 
last  5  years. 

Unemployment  last  month  was  3301,000, 
a  rise  of  about  500,000.  A  rise  of  from  350.- 
000  to  400.000  is  customarily  expected  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  because  of  slackening  farm 
activity.  What  made  the ,  difference  last 
month  between  the  normal  expectation  and 
what  actually  happ>ened  was  an  Increase  of 
about  15,000  In  the  number  of  unemployed 
teenagers.  Ordinarily,  this  figure  does  not 
change  In  November. 

Labor  Department  cxperu  were  unable  to 
explain,  on  the  basis  of  figures  available  so 


far,  what  caused  the  Increase  in  teenage 
unemployment.  Ordinarily,  a  sessonal  in- 
crease In  unemployment  in  that  group  Is  re- 
flected in  the  figures  for  December.  There 
was  speculation  that  the  November  labor 
force  survey,  which  was  made  relatively  late 
last  month.  ml«ht  reflect  some  of  the  rise 
normally  rep>orted  for  December. 

LACK  woKK  KxncaiKircx 

About  100,000  of  those  added  to  the  ranks 
of  unemployed  teenagers  were  boys,  mostly 
without  previous  work  experience,  Labor  De- 
partment experts  said. 

The  unemployment  rates  among  adult 
men  and  women  were  not  significantly 
changed — 4.6  percent  for  men  and  5.6  percent 
for  women.  The  rate  among  teenagers  rose 
from  13.3  percent  in  October  to  16.2  percent 
in  November. 

Unemployment  last  month  was  about 
190.000  below  a  year  earlier,  when  the  rate 
was  6.1  percent. 

The  number  of  workers  unemployed  for 
haU  a  year  or  more  decUned  from  447,000 
to  397,000  In  the  month.  Last  year  at  the 
same  time,  the  figure  was  689.000. 

The  number  unemployed  for  16  weeks  or 
more  remained  at  866,000,  virtuaUy  un- 
changed. 

Business  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment this  year  has  fallen  fvul^her  short  of 
the  Government's  expectations — or  hopes — 
than  has  any  other  major  Une  of  economio 
activity. 

Such  investment,  otherwise  known  as  capi- 
tal spending,  is  far  buUding  new  factories, 
stores,  oflice  buUdings  and  the  like,  or  ex- 
panding or  modernizing  old  ones,  and  for 
purchasing  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Government's  original  predictions  of 
strong  overall  economic  growth  this  year  as- 
sumed that  capital  spending  woxUd  rise  by  15 
percent.  Early  in  the  year,  it  appeared  that 
capital  spending  would  grow  only  8  percent. 
The  report  today  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion revised  this  estimate  to  S  percent. 

The  new  estimate  of  capital  spending  for 
this  year  was  »37,400  mUllon,  which  would 
be  a  record  by  a  small  margin.  The  previous 
record  was  $37  bUllon,  set  in  1957;  last  year 
the  figure  was  $34,400  mUIlon. 

The  repKjrt  said  that  capital  spending  rose 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $38350  miUion  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year  and  was  expected 
to  bold  at  the  same  level  in  the  current, 
final  quarter.  In  the  first  qtiarter  of  next 
year.  It  said,  a  drop  to  a  rate  of  $37,700  mU- 
llon Is  Indicated. 

This  report  appears  to  conflict  with  the 
widely  recognized  McGraw-HUl  survey, 
which  indicated  recently  that  outlays  in 
1963  would  be  3  percent  higher  than  for  this 
year. 

RATE   EXCEEDS    AVERAGE 

However,  the  rate  of  outlays  In  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  this  year  is  already 
almost  3  percent  ahead  of  the  full  year 
average.  Thus,  a  small  reduction  early  in 
1963  coiUd  easily  be  offset  by  smaU  increases 
later.  In  fact,  McGraw-HUl  said  that  there 
would  be  litUe  or  no  gain  in  the  first  half 
of  1963.  and  that  the  gains  would  come  later. 

The  Commerce-SEC  report  indicates  in- 
creased outiays  by  manufacturers  of  non- 
durable goods  and  by  commercial  concerns 
In  the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  It  also 
Indicates  reduced  outlays  in  the  current 
quarter  and  early  1963  In  the  pubUc  utility 
and  transportation  industries.  Increased 
outlays  by  manufacturers  of  durable  goods 
In  the  current  quarter  but  a  cutback  in  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year  are  also  indicated. 

A  comparison  of  data  for  1957  and  1962 
shows  that  commercial  companies — such  as 
stores,  banks,  Insurance,  and  conBtruction 
concerns — now  account  for  a  bigger  share  of 
total  capital  spending  and  manufacturers' 
and  pubUc  utUlUes  account  for  smaller 
shares. 
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[Rrom  the  Wuhington  Pcwt,  Jan.  4,  1963] 

Jam  'nuxNiwa  Pwxtbct  Combats  Delznqxtxnct 

(By  Xre  Bdstrom) 

Nkw  Tobx.  January  S. — ^Tbe  youths  used 
to  get  their  kicks  from  heroin  or  gang  fights, 
but  now  they  are  working  on  electrical, 
masonry,  and  carpentry  Jobs  on  the  lower 
East  Side. 

They  are  the  results  of  Mobilization  for 
Youth's  attack  on  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
program  was  viewed  first  hand  yesterday  by 
citizen  advisers  to  the  President's  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
which  Is  helping  to  finance  the  multl-mil- 
lion-dollar  effort. 

A  major  iinderpinnlng  of  Mobilization's 
attack  Is  the  provision  of  legitimate  paid- 
work  opportunities  for  16-  to  21 -year-olds 
who  never  knew  how  to  get  a  dollar  except 
by   robbing   stores   or   sliigglng  cab   drivers. 

These  youths  live  In  what  probably  is  the 
most  famous  slum  in  the  United  States,  a 
slivn  which  has  undergone  radical  changes 
since  World  War  n.  Physically  the  area  now 
Is  a  mixture  of  squalid  tenements  and  new 
high-rise  public  bousing. 

The  old  and  the  new  sit  side  by  side  in  a 
sea  of  rubble. 

Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes  have  become 
predominant  in  an  area  which  was  largely 
Jewish.  The  pushcarts  still  can  be  seen  but 
so  can  the  ravages  of  the  dope  pushers. 
Work  opportunity  is  only  one  of  the  many 
serTlces  offered  under  Mobilization's  total 
program,  which  will  cost  $12.6  million  over 
a  3 -year  period. 

Other  phases  viewed  today  by  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  of  tbe  President's  commit- 
tee Included  : 

Neighborhood  service  centers — helping  sta- 
tions where  families  can  receive  aid  on  hous- 
ing, budget,  language,  and  medical  prob- 
lems. One  station,  housed  in  a  former  candy 
store,  now  serves  200  families  with  600  chil- 
dren in  a  6-block  area  bounded  by  Delancey 
and  Houston  Streets.  At  the  station,  the 
coffeepot  is  always  perking;  the  door  Is  open 
7  days  a  week. 

Public  School  No.  31,  where  a  crash  pro- 
gram is  underway  to  help  teachers  better 
understand  their  pupils'  cultural  back- 
groimds.  Teachers  are  attending  classes 
themselves  to  gain  this  insight  and  are  vis- 
iting the  homes  of  each  of  their  pupils. 

Fearful  of  these  visits  at  first,  the  teachers 
found  that  they  were  greeted  warmly  and 
were  asked  to  stay  for  supper.  They  also 
learned  enough  about  some  children's  prob- 
lems that  these  youngsters  no  longer  are 
problems  in  the  classrooms. 

But  the  work  program  got  off  the  ground 
first  and  best  Illustrates  mobilization's  pre- 
mise that  any  successful  effort  to  curb  Juve- 
nile delinquency  must  provide  young  people 
with  opportunities   to  behave   differently. 

As  explained  at  general  conference  sessions 
prior  to  a  tour  of  the  work  projects,  the 
slum  youths  never  had  normal  opportunities, 
through  work  or  education,  to  get  their 
share  of  the  world's  goods.  In  classrooms, 
more  time  was  spent  on  discipline  than  on 
learning  so  they  dropped  out  of  school. 

They  had  no  skills  to  market,  or  If  they  did, 
they  were  the  subjects  of  discrimination. 

And  so  they  became  like  Hector,  a  19-year- 
old  Puerto  Rlcan  who  has  been  in  a  reform 
school  three  times  for  theft  and  narcotics 
possession. 

"You  knock  off  a  store  to  get  money  for 
wine  or  pot,"  Hector  told  a  youth  worker. 
"You  think  it  will  be  the  last,  but  then 
there's  another  one,  and  you're  In  Jail.  It's 
like  a  circle.  You've  got  to  get  yourself 
out  of  It,  but  that's  hard  In  this  neighbor- 
hood. Maybe  you  get  yourself  some  lousy 
job  so  they  can  lay  you  off  the  next  week." 

Until  recently,  this  youth  was  a  war  coun- 
selor of  one  of  the  lower  East  Side's  most 
notorious  gangs.  But  nov^  he  is  learning  to 
be  a  stonemason  and  is  a  member  of  ftiobill- 
zatlon's  Urban  Youth  Services  Corp«. 


The  work  corps  is  a  subsidized  program 
which  offers  paid  Job  training  In  such  fields 
as  teaching,  carpentry,  electrical  work  and 
food  services.  Under  the  work  exploration 
phase  of  the  program,  the  youth  tries  several 
tsrpes  of  work  to  determine  which  he  likes. 
He  works  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  punches  a 
time  clock  and  earns  75  cents  an  hour  while 
developing  work  habits. 

Many  of  these  youths  never  had  a  reason 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  before.  They  used 
to  sleep  until  noon,  stay  out  until  3  or  4 
ajn.,  and  get  into  trouble.  Now,  they  tell 
workers,  they  no  longer  feel  like  bums.  In 
addition,  four  of  five  members  of  different 
gangs — which  used  to  meet  for  riunbles  at 
night — work  on  the  same  projects  without 
Incident. 

After  exploring  work,  the  youths  are  as- 
signed to  specific  projects.  Right  now.  they 
are  rebuilding  an  old  store  which  will  be 
used  as  a  neighborhood  center.  They  are 
paid  from  a  dollar  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

Ultimately  they  move  into  on-the-job 
training.  Jobs  are  contracted  with  private 
employers  such  as  printing  shops,  auto  parts 
stores  and  gas  stations.  Negotiations  now 
are  underway  with  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Macy's, 
and  Beth  Israel  Hospital  for  Job  training. 
Trainees  are  paid  the  going  rate  for  the  Job, 
with  Mobilization  and  the  employer  sharing 
the  cost. 

Mobilization's  Job  center  opened  October 
15  and  by  last  month  800  youths  had  applied 
for  Jobs.  Currently,  Mobilization  is  working 
with  300  of  these  boys  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Mobilization  is  being  financed  by  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  a 
$1.9  million  grant  from  the  President's  Com- 
mittee. 

Although  other  cities,  such  as  Washington, 
have  received  grants  from  the  President's 
Committee  to  plan  programs  to  combat  de- 
linquency, Mobilization  Is  the  first  to  receive 
funds  to  translate  Its  plans  into  action. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  no 
resource  of  this  Nation  is  more  precious 
than  our  young  people  and  no  problem 
aflfecting  them  more  urgent  than  that  of 
continued  unemployment. 

For  this  reason  I  join  in  sponsoring 
the  Youth  Employment  Act  of  1963.  The 
goals  of  this  legislation  are  clear:  To 
unite  the  creation  of  job«  for  unem- 
ployed youngsters  with  the  need  to  con- 
serve and  expand  our  natural  resources. 
Its  provisions  are  sensible  and  thought- 
fully drawn:  Male  citizens  between  16 
and  21  are  to  be  recruited  for  periods  of 
6  months  in  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
of  50,000  members — tabe  increased  after 
3  years  to  100,000 — who  wUl  be  employed 
at  needed  conservation  tasks  in  our  Fed- 
eral and  State  parks  and  forests.  As  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  only  a  subsistence  wage 
of  $70  per  month  will  be  paid  these  vol- 
unteers, in  addition  to  provision  for  quar- 
ters, food,  clothing,  arid  medical  care. 
Under  title  II  of  the  act,  young  men  and 
women  will  be  given  useful  work  experi- 
ence, coupled  with  appropriate  training 
and  education,  in  urban  areas,  for  ex- 
ample, in  schools  and  hospitals. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  dark 
days  of  the  1930's  will  not  soon  forget 
the  splendid  work  performed  by  the 
young  men  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  No  pro- 
gram of  this  period  gained  more  uni- 
versal approval ;  none  inspired  more  hope 
in  the 'hearts  of  youngsters  for  whom 
the  future  seemed  forbiddingly  bleak. 
Across  this  broad  land  today  stand  hun- 
dreds of  living  memorials  to  the  re- 


sourcefulness and  zeal  of  those  victims 
of  the  great  depression. 

Today  we  face  no  comparable  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Our  factories  are  not 
stilled;  our  consciences  no  longer  carry 
the  burden  of  city  breadlines  suid  farm 
revolts. 

Yet  the  crisis  for  today's  youth  Is  no 
less  real.  Unemployment  Is  the  daily  lot 
of  a  million  American  youngsters  who 
have  left  their  books  and  classes.  The 
number  of  unemployed  young  people  con- 
tinues to  swell  as  the  war  babies  enter 
the  labor  market.  In  November  alone, 
a  hundred  thousand  teenage  boys  were 
added  to  the  unemployment  lists  and 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among  teen- 
agers climbed  to  15.2  percent.  Though 
the  highest  level  of  unemployment  is 
found  in  the  16-to-20-age  bracket,  the 
worst  is  still  to  come.  By  1965  it  is 
estimated  more  than  a  million  young 
Americans  will  be  job  hunting.  Delin- 
quency, already  a  serious  problem,  will 
loom  even  larger  on  the  national  horizon. 
No  American  today  needs  to  be  told  of 
the  shocking  statistics  on  the  growing 
number  of  Juveniles,  most  of  them  unem- 
ployed, who  commit  adult  crimes.* 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  especially 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  dwin- 
dling opportunities  for  our  youth.  Al- 
most 10,000  South  Dakotans  are  leaving 
our  State  ea<:h  year  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  imder  35  years  of  age. 
In  our  State  are  State  and  National 
parks,  reservoirs,  forests,  and  potential 
recreational  centers  where  our  young 
people  might  be  given  suitable  work.  In 
these  healthful  surroundings  hundreds 
of  young  Americans  including  South 
Dakotans  might  find  employment  during 
the  dlflflcult  interlude  between  finishing 
school  and  finding  their  life's  work. 

Of  the  benefits  to  the  boys  and  the 
Nation  of  this  kind  of  outdoor  experi- 
ence there  is  no  doubt.  ,  We  can  all  agree 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission: 

The  outdoors  lies  deep  In  American  tradi- 
tion. It  has  had  Immeasurable  Imfiact  on 
the  Nation's  chsu-acter  and  on  tflose  who 
made  its  history.  When  an  American  looks 
for  the  meaning  of  his  past,  he  seeks  It  not 
in  ancient  ruins,  but  more  likely  in  moun- 
tains and  forests,  by  a  river,  or  at  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  Today's  challenge  is  to  assure 
all  Americans  permanent  access  to  their  out- 
door heritage. 

No  social  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress  is  more  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  than  this  bill. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCE CENTERS  AT  CERTAIN 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  establish  water  resources  re- 
search institutes  or  centers  at  land  grant 
colleges  and  universities,  to  stii#ilate 
water  resources  research  at  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  more  adequate  national  program 
in  this  field. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days  to  permit 
any  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  to  join 
in  coauthorship  of  the  measure. 

The  first  draft  of  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  87th  Congress  on  July  27 


of  last  year.  I  then  announced  that  it 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
to  stimulate  discussion,  obtain  the  views 
of  the  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  to  become  a 
vehicle  for  the  preparation  of  a  revised 
bill  for  presentation  to  this  Congress. 

The  response  to  the  study  bill  has  been 
a  stimulating  experience. 

Comments  and  suggestions  have  come 
from  every  comer  of  the  country  and 
they  have  been  almost  invariably  con- 
structive. Many  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  revision.  Without  any  exception, 
the  basic  plan  in  the  bill  to  stimulate 
water  resources  research  in  colleges  and 
universities,  where  it  will  help  to  produce 
much-needed,  highly  trained  personnel 
in  the  water  field,  has  been  warmly  en- 
dorsed and  supported. 

The  principle  of  multidisciplinary,  or 
coUegewide  agencies  has  received  gen- 
eral endorsement. 

The  sums  proposed  to  be  authorized  for 
the  research  programs  have  not  been 
criticized.  We  have  been  advised  that 
they  are  modest  in  comparison  to  ex- 
pertly estimated  needs  for  college  and 
university  located  research  on  water 
problems,  but  not  so  modest  that  they 
will  not  permit  substantially  adequate 
beginnings  of  a  program  which  is  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  and  attract  matching 
funds  from  other  sources. 

Before  dealing  in  greater  detail  with 
this  water  resources  research  bill,  we 
should  review  briefly  where  we  stand  as 
this  session  of  Congress  opens  in  relation 
to  water  resources  to  meet  the  Nation's 
growing  needs. 

In  January  1961,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  greatly  missed  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Robert  S.  Kerr,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  warned  us  in  its  final  report 
that  we  will  have  abundant  water  sup- 
plies in  the  years  ahead  only  if  we  con- 
serve them  and  manage  them  wisely. 

Pull  development  of  all  avaUable  sup- 
plies is  going  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  in  1980  of  five  major  river 
basins,  or  areas:  the  South  Pacific  area 
in  California,  the  Great  Basin  in  Ne- 
vada, the  Rio  Grande-Pecos,  the  Lower 
Colorado,  and  the  upper  Missouri  River 
Basins. 

Another  three  great  water  areas  will 
be  at  the  limit  of  their  supplies,  with 
full  development,  by  the  year  2000.  This 
group  Includes  the  western  Great  Lakes 
area  composed  of  Michigan,  northern 
Indiana,  most  of  Illinois,  and  eastern 
fractions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
It  also  Includes  the  western  gulf  area 
in  Texas,  and  the  upper  Arkansas-Red 
River  Basins  Involving  major  parts  of 
Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and 
smaller  sections  of  northeastern  New 
^  Mexico  and  northern  Texas. 
^  Briefly,  by  the  year  2000  the  western 
half  of  this  Nation  excepting  the  upper 
Mississippi,  the  immediate  Mississippi 
River  drainage  area,  the  lower  Missouri 
and  the  Columbia  River  Basin  will  have 
come  to  the  end  of  presently  available 
water  resources.  The  rest  of  the  Nation 
will  be  struggling  with  conserving,  puri- 
fying, recycling,  and  transporting  water 
to  points  of  need  with  investments  In 
water  facilities  running  well  over  10  or 
15  billion  1961  dollars  per  year. 


S<»ne  of  us  are  right  now  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Uie  barrel.  The  San  Juan-Chama 
project  in  New  Mexico  will  develop  our 
last  major  available  water  supply  unless 
and  imtil  we  can  purify  brackish  waters. 
In  Arizona,  60  percent  of  water  needs 
are  being  met  from  ground  water  sources 
which  are  being  pumped  out  far  faster 
than  they  are  replenished.  Southern 
California  is  now  importing  water,  plan- 
ning to  imiJort  more  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  State,  and  hoping  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  permit  it  to  have  more 
from  the  Colorado  River  Basin  despite 
an  adverse  report  of  the  Court's  Master 
in  the  case. 

Totally.  America  has  an  abundance  of 
water  to  meet  her  needs  for  centuries  to 
come  if  the  water  and  population  are 
managed  right.  It  will  require  enormous 
investments,  at  best,  to  manage  properly. 
We  are  right  now  eyeball-to-eyeball  with 
shortages,  and  in  many  areas  we  cannot 
afford  enough  time  to  blink.  We  must 
invest  in  water  development  and  research 
or  stagnate. 

The  Select  Committee  on  National  Wa- 
ter Resources,  on  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  with  Senators  Kerr,  Murray  of 
Montana,  Chavez,  Ellender.  Mt^nuson, 
Jackson.  Engle,  Hart.  McGee,  Moss, 
Kuchel,  who  was  vice  chairman.  Young 
of  North  Dakota.  Schoeppel,  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Martin  of  Iowa,  and  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  made  five  recommenda- 
tions.   These  included : 

First,  development  of  comprehensive 
water  development  and  managem«jit 
plans  for  every  major  river  basin  in  *€ 
United  States  by  1970. 

Second,  a  10 -year  program  of  financial 
aid  to  States  to  help  them  become  ac- 
tive participants  in  the  big  planning  job. 

Third,  a  greatly  expanded  and  com- 
prehensive Federal  program  of  scientific 
research  on  water,  probing  ways  both  to 
increase  our  supplies  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  use  of  available  supplies. 

Fourth,  preparation  of  a  biennial  Fed- 
eral assessment  of  the  water  demand - 
supply  situation  in  each  of  the  water  re- 
source regions  of  the  United  States  so 
we  will  know  where  we  stand,  starting 
this  year. 

Fifth.  Federal-State  cooperation  in  a 
program  to  encourage  efiaciency  in  water 
development  and  use. 

President  Kennedy  took  the  initial 
steps  to  implement  these  recommenda- 
tions during  his  first  month  in  office.  In 
February  1961,  in  his  resources  message, 
he  advised  that  he  had  asked  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  give  him  a 
report  on  the  situation  in  respect  to 
scientific  research  on  all  natural  re- 
sources. He  had  also  asked  the  Coimcil 
on  Science  and  Technology  to  provide  an 
Interim  report  on  water  research. 

In  July  of  the  same  year — 1961 — he 
sent  to  Congress  a  draft  of  a  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  provide  the  ma- 
chinery for  development  of  major  river 
basin  plans  by  1970.  and  to  provide  the 
recommended  aid  to  the  States  for  par- 
ticipation in  planning  work. 

Despite  a  great  divergence  of  views 
about  who  should  do  our  river  basin 
planning,  and  a  feeling  in  many  quarters 
that  agency  and  departmental  competi- 
tions   in    the    water    field    make    the 


achievement  of  the  task  of  coordinmted 
planning  in  a  r^asoftable  period  of  years 
absolutely  impossible>,  I  have  a  great 
deal  more  than  bare  hope  that  the  88th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  solve 
this  puzzle  and  get  such  planning  under 
way  on  the  basis  of  President  Kennedy's 
bill 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee sat  jointly  with  the  Public  Works 
Committee  in  bearings  on  the  President's 
planning  and  State  aid  proposal  in  1961. 
There  was  opposition  to  it  from  those 
who  insist  that  State  water  rights  are 
paramount  to  Federal  rights — or  should 
be.  The  situation  did  look  hopeless,  but 
the  Interior  Committee  has  persisted  in 
an  effort  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
States  on  a  mechanism  for  planning 
which  will  avoid  the  State-Federal  rights 
issue.  I  appealed  to  Got.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, of  New  York,  at  one  point  in  this 
effort  to  help  end  the  impasse  between 
Federal  and  States  rights  advocates 
which  has  existed  since  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  Inland  Waterways  Ccmmls- 
sion  recommended  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral planning  in  1908. 

A  series  of  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  Water  Prc*lems  of  the  Council  of 
State  Grovemments  and  of  our  conunit- 
tee  has  ensued.  Modifications  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  propxisal  for  basin  plan- 
ning commissions  have  been  developed 
which  I  have  reason  to  hope  will  find 
broader  acceptance  than  any  previous 
draft.  There  should  consequently  soon 
be  before  this  Congress  a  revision  of  S. 
2246  of  the  87th  Congress,  intended  to 
implement  recommendations  Nos.  1  and 
2  of  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  and  the  President's 
proposal  to  get  planning  started. 

We  are  not  going  to  drop  the  effort  to 
achieve  orderly  water  resources  iklan- 
ning.  Wise  management  of  the  water 
resources  of  our  planet  is  fuUy  as  im- 
portant as  exploring  space.  Both  are 
going  to  be  top  priority  concerns  of  mine 
in  this  Congress. 

The  bill  I  have  just  introduced,  the 
water  resources  research  bill,  is  intended 
to  contribute  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Select  Committee's  third  recommen- 
dation— a  comprehensive  Federal  water 
research  program. 

So  there  will  be  no  continuing  misun- 
derstanding of  the  bill,  as  Is  reflected  in 
one  departmental  report  on  S.  3579,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
measure  does  not  propose  a  total  Fed- 
eral water  research  effort  and  no  such 
claim  is  made  for  it. 

The  bill  proposes  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  land-grsuit  colleges  and  uni- 
versities or  other  competent  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  in  each  State,  as 
the  State  determines,  to  establish  a  uni- 
versltywide  water  resources  research  in- 
stitute M-  center,  in  the  general  pattern 
of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  which  author- 
ized the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. Each  State  center  will  be  entitled 
to  $100,000  annually  on  a  continuing 
basis,  plus  matching  funds  for  ^leeific 
research  or  experimental  projects.  T^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  also  author- 
ized to  make  grants,  matching  agree- 
ments and  contracts  \iith  other  colleges. 
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and  universities.  States  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  private  foiuidatlons 
and  other  institutions,  firms  and  indi- 
viduals, to  conduct  water  research  proj- 
ects within  the  scope  of  the  Department 
of  Interior's  mission  in  the  water  field. 
Appropriation  of  $5  million  in  the  first 
flsccl  year,  increasing  to  $10  million  over 
the  next  5  years,  would  be  authorized. 

The  program  does  not  meet  the  need 
for  expansion  of  direct  Federal  research 
work  on  important  water  problems  like 
pollution  control,  weather  modification 
and  saline  water  conversion,  nor  the  need 
for  the  Departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  other  than  Interior,  to  use 
the  colleges  and  universities  on  research 
projects  in  their  fields  of  responsibility. 
Just  as  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions supplement  Federal  agricultural 
research  at  Beltsvllle  and  many  other 
direct  Federal  agricultural  laboratories 
and  research  centers,  the  water  research 
program  proposed  in  this  bill  would  sup- 
plement present  programs  of  Federal 
agencies,  not  supplant  them. 

When  I  introduced  the  original  draft 
of  the  bill,  I  said: 

The  proposal  Is  not  a  solution  to  all  water 
resources  research  problems.  It  will  make 
a  great  contribution  both  to  the  ass\irance 
of  adequate  water  supplies  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  scientific  knowledge  but  there 
will  be  a  continuing  necessity  for  special 
Federal  water  research  programs  such  as  the 
present  saline  water  and  pollution  control 
work.  There  will  be  need  for  Intensified 
fundamental  scientific  research  Into  the 
natiu'e  of  this  element,  and  Into  every  aspect 
of  the  ^ydrologlc  cycle,  not  only  In  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  wherever  com- 
petent scientists  can  be  enlisted  and  sup- 
ported In  the  work. 

Thla  bill  proposes  what  I  believe  will  be- 
come a  very  Important  part  of  the  sort  of 
national  water  research  program  called  for 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  in  Its  1961  report,  but 
only  one  part  of  it. 

Other  parts  of  my  explanation  of  the 
original  bill  are  equally  pertinent  to  the 
present  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  excerpts 
from  that  original  statement  of  July  27, 
1962.    Repetitive  portions  will  be  deleted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  original  remarks,  I  included  state- 
ments from  a  number  of  eminent  educa- 
tors and  scientists  in  regard  to  some  of 
its  major  features. 

They  include  the  findings  of  a  sym- 
posium of  engineers  that  water  research 
involves  many  fields  of  knowledge — 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
meterol(«y,  statistics,  bacteriology,  bi- 
ology, geography,  soil,  science,  agricul- 
ture, forest  management,  law,  economics, 
public  administration,  c>olitical  science, 
medicine  and  sociology.  This  listing 
supported  the  finding  that  water  re- 
search must  be  interdisciplinary,  with 
highly  trained  men  available  from  a 
broad  array  of  fields. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Fisher  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Geyer  of  the 
Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Water  Resources  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity are  quoted  on  the  need  for  more 


scientists — social  as  well  as  physical  sci- 
entists— working  in  the  water  field.  To- 
gether with  Dr.  Carl  E.  Kindsvater  of  the 
University  of  Greorgia.  they  support  the 
urgency  and  great  value  of  combining 
research  and  education  to  bring  about 
the  training  of  much-needed  scientists 
specializing  i.i  water  problems. 

The  original  endorsements  cf  the  basic 
objectives  of  this  water  resources  re- 
search proposal  could  now  be  extensively 
supplemented  from  the  reports  of  the 
executive  agencies  on  S.  3579,  from  the 
findings  of  educational  and  scientific 
bodies  who  have  independently  made  rec- 
ommendations paralleling  S.  3579  since 
its  introduction,  and  from  communica- 
tions about  the  proposal  from  people  with 
knowledge  of  our  critical  water  situation. 

I  shall  cite  some  of  these  supporting 
statements  which  are  pertinent  to  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  which  have  been  and 
will  doubtless  be  debated  further,  during 
its  consideration. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  regional, 
rather  than  State,  water  research  centers 
would  be  adequate  and  that  in  some  in- 
stances other  than  land-grant  institu- 
tions should  be  designated  as  the  home 
of  the  State  water  research  agency. 

The  original  bill  provided  that  funds 
for  a  center  should  go  to  a  land-grant 
college  or  university,  or  "such  substan- 
tially equivalent  arrangement  as  the 
State  shall  determine."  That  has  been 
changed  in  the  current  draft  to  specify  a 
land-grant  institution  or  "other  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  as  the  State 
shall  determine."  This  is  intended  to 
make  clearer  that  the  State  may  desig- 
nate whatever  college  or  university  it 
considers  best  to  conduct  interdiscipli- 
nary water  research  work.  The  new 
draft  is  further-  amended  to  authorize, 
but  not  require,  two  or  more  States  to 
join  in  a  single  interstate  or  regional 
water  research  agency  if  they  desire  to 
do  so. 

There  should  be  such  discretion  in  the 
bill,  but  I  am  prepared  to  defend,  with 
the  backing  of  some  outstanding  authori- 
ties, the  wisdom  of  staying  close  to  the 
pattern  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887— the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Act — 
which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
experiment  stations  at  the  land-grant 
school  in  each  State. 

Report  No.  1  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Commission  on  "Meeting  Man- 
power Needs  in  Science  and  Technology" 
declares : 

Additional  first-rate  educational  oppor- 
tiuiltles  should  be  located  In  such  manner 
as  to  serve  all  geographic  areas  more  effec- 
tively. Centers  of  excellence  serving  more 
regions  and  States  would  stimulate  and 
spread  economic  progress  because,  as  recent 
experience  has  shown,  Industry  tends  to  con- 
centrate around  leading  institutions  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  In  addition  to 
enlarging  present  programs,  special  arrange- 
ments will  be  required  to  assist  areas  of  the 
country  which  now  possess  inadequate  foun- 
dations for  an  effective  graduate  education 
program. 

The  President's  Committee  also  found : 
Nowhere  are  the  benefits  of  scientific  re- 
search more  dramatically  revealed  than  in 
food  production.  Fifty  years  ago  in  this 
country  an  agricultural  worker  produced  food 
for  only  3  or  4  others  in  contrast  to  his 
capability  to  feed  27  Individuals  today. 


This  accomplishment  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  research  that  has  been  syste- 
matically supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  and  private  sources,  in 
programs  that  have  historically  and  effec- 
tively linked  education  and  research.  As  a 
consequence,  universities  have  been  emi- 
nently able  to  meet  changing  needs. 

The  universities  to  which  this  com- 
ment alludes,  are,  of  course,  the  land- 
grant  institutions  proposed  to  be  acti- 
vated in  the  water  field  by  the  bill  I  have 
introduced.  The  program  of  systematic 
Federal,  State,  and  private  support  ef- 
fectively linking  education  and  research 
to  which  our  great  success  in  the  food 
field  is  attributed  is  the  exact  pattern 
which  would  be  established  in  the  water 
resources  field  by  the  measure  I  have 
presented,  for  the  language  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  is  the  language 
of  the  Hatch  Act  which  started  the  agri- 
cultural  experiment  station  system. 

In  the  field  of  water  research,  the 
proposed  act  would  spread  centers  of 
competence  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
States  on  the  same  pattern  which  the 
President's  Committee  foimd  the  most 
outstanding  example  there  is  of  the  bene- 
fits of  scientific  research. 

The  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  in  its  study 
of  the  status  of  natural  resources  re- 
search for  the  President,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that — 

In  adapting  their  research  programs  and 
activities  to  the  requirements  of  the  prob- 
lems outlined  in  this  report,  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  and  institu- 
tions should  take  full  advantage  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  universities,  contracting  out 
especially  those  studies  for  which  the  uni- 
versities are  uniquely  equipped.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  an  lmfK>rtant  byprod- 
uct of  the  university  research  is  the  training 
that  accompanies  It,  and  the  committee  re- 
emphaslzes  the  need  for  training  research 
workers  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
relating  to  natural  resources.  These  prob- 
lems require  closer  cooperation  between  nat- 
ural and  social  scientists. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
group  concluded  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  "enlist  the  potentials  of 
land-grant  institutions"  and  that — 

These  institutions  should  be  encouraged 
to  extend  their  interest  to  cover  the  total 
span  of  natural  resources,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
areas  they  serve.  For  example,  these  Insti- 
tutions in  the  coastal  States  could  develop 
fisheries  experiment  stations  similar  to  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  which  have 
so  successfully  aided  the  development  of 
agriculture  In  the  tJnlted  States. 

The  faculties  of  these  universities  should 
be  called  upon  to  serve  as  advisers  and  as- 
sistants to  local  and  State  agencies  with 
responsibilities  for  resotirce  development, 
planning,  and  management. 

It  is  appropriate  to  repeat  at  this 
point  that  one  of  the  facts  which 
stimulated  the  original  concept  of  S. 
3579  was  the  Interior  Committee's  find- 
ing, during  a  committee  survey  of  cur- 
rent water  research  and  study  activi- 
ties, that  the  States,  in  their  efforts  to 
meet  pressing  water  problems,  are  al- 
ready calling  on  land -grant  college  and 
university  faculty  members  for  help  and 
advice. 
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As  the  cooperative  Federal-State 
water  resources  planning  work  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  select  commit- 
tee, and  by  the  President,  gets  under- 
way— and  there  is  going  to  be  water 
planning  because  of  the  pressure  of  re- 
quirements whether  Congress  provides 
an  orderly  method  or  it  has  to  be  a 
patchwork  job — State  and  local  officials 
throughout  the  Nation  are  going  to  have 
increased  need  for  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance. 

The  conclusions  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy study  and  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  that  we  need  more 
centers  of  competence,  and  that  they 
should  be  available  to  aid  State  and 
local  needs,  are  sound  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  soundness  of  assistance  to  each 
State  to  provide  itself  with  the  services 
of  a  water  resources  research  c^ter. 

There  are  a  great  many  water  prob- 
lems that  are  of  interstate,  regional,  na- 
tional, and  even  worldwide  in  character, 
such  as  saline  water  conversion  and  pol- 
lution. The  soap  companies  sell  deter- 
gents everywhere.  The  chemistry  and 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  ele- 
ment itself  are  the  same  in  New  York 
and  California,  regardless  of  which  is 
the  bigger  State.  They  are  the  same  on 
all  of  the  continents  of  the  world,  and 
much  of  the  knowledge  we  gain 
through  water  research  will  have  value 
in  our  international  relationships. 

But  water  problems  also  vary  with 
every  difference  in  the  environment  in 
which  the  water  occurs.  Environment 
varies  with  the  nature  of  human  habita- 
tion and  use  in  the  area  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, with  climate,  with  toj>ography. 
elevation,  vegetative  cover,  or  lack  of 
it.  geology  and  scores  of  other  factors. 

There  is  fully  sis  much  variation  in 
problems,  and  therefore  justification 
and  need  for  water  resources  research 
centers  by  States  as  there  was  and  is  for 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
which  have  had  such  phenomenal 
success. 

Another  point  of  considerable  discus- 
sion concerning  this  water  research  pro- 
posal has  been  the  scarcity  of  hydro- 
scientists.  Fear  has  been  expressed  that 
the  new  State  centers  will  enlist  and 
draw  scarce  manpower  away  from  useful 
water  research  work  now  in  progress. 

There  are  not  going  to  be  50  water  re- 
search centers  set  up  suddenly  a  week 
after  this  measure  passes  Congress  and 
is  signed.  There  must  first  be  appro- 
priations. The  States  must  designate 
colleges  and  universities  to  establish  cen- 
ters, or  institutes.  The  irLstitutions  des- 
ignated will  have  to  develop  plans  for 
competent  and  useful  research  having 
regard,  under  the  terms  of  this  revised 
bill,  to  the  avoidance  of  any  undue  dis- 
placement of  scientists  and  engineers 
elsewhere  engaged  in  water  resources  re- 
search. 

Development  of  the  centers  will  come 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  It  may 
not  require  25  or  30  years,  as  in  the  case 
cf  agricultural  experiment  stations,  but 
It  would  not  all  happen  in  1  year.  De- 
partment of  Interior  estimates,  in  its 
report  on  S.  3579,  indicate  that  the  pro- 
grams will  still  be  somewhat  below  maxi- 
mum authorizations  In  the  bill  after  5 
years. 


Engineers,  hydrologists,  and  physical 
scientists  will  not  be  required  for  all  of 
the  projects  undertaken,  nor  for  all  of 
the  tasks  of  training  needed  personnel 
which  are  involved.  Water  problems  are 
social  as  well  as  physical.  There  is  a 
great  deal  we  need  to  know  about  the 
economic  value  of  water  in  alternative 
uses,  about  the  suitability  and  adequacy 
of  our  divergent  systems  of  riparian  and 
appropriation  rights  in  water  law,  about 
the  efiBciency  and  effectiveness  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  institutions  which  ad- 
minister water,  the  social  and  economic 
objectives  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment, the  economic  effects  of  interbasin 
transfers,  the  potentialities  of  flood  plain 
zoning,  methods  of  evaluating  the  use 
of  water  for  recreation  and  scenic  pres- 
ervation, and  a  great  many  other  mat- 
ters outside  the  field  of  physical  sciences. 
Many  questions  outside  hydrology  and 
engineering  will  arise  in  the  process  of 
planning  river  basins  for  optimum  use, 
as  we  are  committed  to  do. 

We  are  assured  that  there  are  a  great 
many  highly  trained  members  of  the 
faculties  of  colleges  and  universities, 
trained  in  both  the  social  and  scientific 
disciplines  involved  in  water  problems 
who,  although  not  classified  as  hydro- 
scientists,  can  be  enlisted  to  specialize 
on  work  related  to  water  and  to  conduct 
water  related  research,  and  direct  and 
train  students  in  such  work.  A  great 
deal  of  effective  and  competent  work  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  period  in  which 
additional  pure  hydroscientists  are  being 
trained,  which  will  also  contribute  to 
their  training. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  has  just 
published  a  very  valuable  study  of  the 
comparative  economic  values  of  water 
in  alternative  uses  directed  by  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Wollman.  an  economist. 

The  study  indicates  that  water  from 
our  San  Juan-Chama  project  used  for 
recreation  will  add  four  to  five  times  as 
much  to  the  State's  gross  product  as 
water  used  in  agriculture.  Water  used 
by  industry  will  increase  gross  State 
product  12  to  15  times  more  than  use  in 
recreation.  A  new  mix  of  water  uses  is 
clearly  in  order. 

Traditional  social  and  economic  con- 
cepts about  water  have  been  shaken  not 
only  in  New  Mexico,  but  in  all  water- 
short  areas  by  the  study.  Things  we 
have  suspected  have  been  factually  dem- 
onstrated. A  great  deal  of  research,  re- 
study,  and  replanning  of  water  develop- 
ments will  need  to  be  done  to  assure 
optimum  use.  There  is  need  for  research 
into  our  institutional  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  water  between  uses. 
Standards  and  criteria  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  water  projects  must  be  reviewed. 
Repayment  arrangements  and  pricing 
schedules  will  need  restudy. 

In  its  summary  report  on  "Natural  Re- 
sources Research"  which  was  issued  Jan- 
uaiy  9.  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion-National Research  Council  says  in 
regard  to  water: 

Systems  research  directed  toward  simul- 
taneovis  evaluation  of  combinations  ol  alter- 
native uses,  operating  procedures,  and 
physical  structures  would  greatly  benefit  all 
agencies  having  responBiblllty  for  regional 
and  water  basin  developments.  This  re- 
search must  utilize  social  as  well  as  physical 
data  and  thus  will  require  programs  of  sup- 


porting research  in  the  social  sciences  as  well 
as  the  physical  sciences  and  engineering. 

Any  argiunent  that  we  do  not  have 
adequate  trained  personnel  to  attack 
water  problems  competently  and  fruit- 
fully in  a  very  considerably  expanded 
research  program  is  necessarily  based 
on  a  narrower  concept  of  the  nature  of 
problems  which  need  to  be  studied  than 
the  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  reports  of  the  exec- 
utive agencies  have  almost  unanimously 
endorsed  the  basic  objectives  of  S.  3579. 
Nearly  all  have  made  suggestions  for 
amendments.  Many  of  them  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  draft  I  have  just 
introduced.  A  few  have  not.  All  will 
be  considered,  of  course,  in  committee 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  on  the 
measure. 

The  major  departmental  reports  have 
reached  the  committee  since  the  new 
year  so  there  has  not  been  time  to  con- 
sider all  suggestions  for  revision  as  care- 
fully as  will  be  done  with  more  time. 

The  reports,  and  nongovenunental 
endorsements  of  the  basic  program  pro- 
posed in  S.  3579,  are  convincing  that  the 
measure  deserves  the  attention  and 
study  of  the  Congress. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
"strongly  recommended  enactment  of 
this  legislation." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  raised 
several  questions  in  regard  to  S.  3579, 
which  have  been  clarified  in  the  new 
measure,  but  reports : 

The  Department  of  the  Army  believes  that 
an  expansion  of  State  research  In  the  water 
field,  supplementing  and  complementing  the 
water  research  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
would  be  desirable.  Moreover,  it  is  believed 
that  an  increase  in  the  grants  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  makes  to  the 
States  to  encourage  research  would  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Hence  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  S.  3579  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  asked 
that  the  measure  be  amended  to  assure 
that  "other  interested  Federal  agencies." 
as  well  as  departments  involved  in  water 
programs,  are  advised  and  consulted. 
After  explaining  the  Commission's  in- 
terest in  hydroelectric  ix)wer  develop- 
ment and  multiple-purpose  planning  of 
river  basins,  Chairman  Joseph  C.  Swidler 
states: 

The  Commission  favors  enactment  of  leg- 
islation that  would  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  this  bin. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  while 
raising  the  question  of  using  regional  in- 
stead of  State  research  centers,  reports: 

We  strongly  subscribe  to  the  bill's  objec- 
tive of  encouraging  research  relating  to  the 
conservation,  development  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  our  water  resources.  We  believe 
that  the  proposal  to  make  greater  use  of  cur 
colleges  and  universities  in  such  a  pro- 
gram is  sound,  not  only  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring needed  technical  assistance  for  re- 
search but  also  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
general  Interest  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  our  water  resources.  We  believe  also 
that  the  problems  in  this  field  are  so  broad 
In  scope  and  of  such  national  Importance 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide direction  and  financial  assistance  in  the 
efforts  to  solve  them. 
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In  his  report  on  S.  3579,  Dr.  Jerome 
Weisner,  the  President's  science  adviser 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  prefaces  his  specific  sugges- 
tions with  this  comment : 

Ijegialation  along  the  general  lines  of  the 
bill  could  serve  a  useful  purp>cse  In  provid- 
ing additional  authority  and  funds  for  a 
concerted  approach  to  the  problems  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  research.  To  carry 
out  the  additional  research  in  water  resources 
needed  to  assiire  an  abundance  of  water  of 
adequate  quality  requires  aiigmentatlon  of 
research  in  the  universities  to  more  effec- 
tively utilize  their  research  potential,  to 
bring  to  bear  the  several  Interrelated  dis- 
ciplines bearing  on  water  resources,  and  U> 
train  the  new  scientists  and  engineers  sorely 
needed  for  research  and  teaching  In  this 
field. 

Some  h»lf  dozen  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  liave  major  responsibilities  in  wa- 
ter resources  requiring  research.  They  sup- 
port research  In  their  own  laboratories  and 
In  the  universities  In  accordance  with  their 
missions.  The  extent  of  such  support  Is 
quite  modest  in  relation  to  the  needs  for 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  In- 
Tolved.  Shortages  of  highly  trained  man- 
power would  particularly  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  creative  research  in  this  field  even  If 
more  funds  were  made  available.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  research  needed  in 
water  resovirces  ranging  from  basic  scien- 
tific research,  on  the  one  hand,  to  applica- 
tions engineering  and  economic  analyses  on 
the  other.  There  Is  a  special  need  for  re- 
search and  analysis  that  draws  on  the  com- 
bined talents  of  scientists,  engineers,  social 
scientists,  economists,  lawyers  and  others. 
There  is  also  a  need  at  local  levels  for  tech- 
nical analyses  and  studies  to  apply  the  find- 
ings of  research.  The  research  problems  may 
be  national  or  highly  local  in  character. 

As  I  perceive  the  broad  objective  of  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  the  bill,  it  should 
be  aimed  at  supplementing  existing  agency 
arrangements  for  support  of  water  resources 
research  by  fostering  university-planned 
and  initiated  research  and  investigation  that 
draws  on  the  diverse  scientiflc,  technical 
and  other  skills  throughout  the  schools  and 
departments  of  the  university  or  college; 
that  Is  directed  at  State,  regional  or  na- 
tional water  resources  problems;  and  that 
is  not  shaped  by  the  mission  of  a  particular 
Federal  agency  providing  financial  support. 
Federal  support  of  a  program  of  this  nature 
would  need  to  t>e  administered  in  the  broad 
national  interest  and  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  Federal  "agencies  having  missions  in 
water  resoiirces. 

I  would  hope  that  the  flavor  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  could  better  be  reflected  in 
your  bill  so  that  there  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  its  objective  to  supple- 
ment existing  forms  of  support  in  certain 
important  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  unlverslty- 
and  «ollege-wlde  capabilities  for  water  re- 
sources research,  additional  research  poten- 
tial Would  be  made  available  to  all  of  the 
Interested  Federal  agencies. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et identifies  that  agency  with  Dr.  Weis- 
ner's  report  and  specific  suggestions 
made  in  subsequent  portions  of  his  let- 
ter. 

Much  of  the  suggested  flavor,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  ^ecific  modifications, 
which  Dr.  Weisner  recommended,  will 
be  foimd  in  the  new  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

A  point  of  concern  emphasized  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  concerned  coordination. 
Language  in  S.  3579  which  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  encourage 


a  coordinated  Federal  water  research 
program  has  been  deleted.  The  word 
"encourage"  was  disregarded  and  the 
clause  aroused  the  fears  of  some  de- 
partments that  Interior  might  be  get- 
ting some  surveillance  over  them.  No 
such  authority  was  Intended.  It  is  dis- 
claimed in  the  new  draft  in  a  proviso  so 
extensive  and  explicit  it  should  end  all 
fears. 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
is  working  toward  coordination  of  water 
resources  research  through  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology.  The  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act,  previously  dis- 
cussed, will  provide  coordination  in  the 
water  planning  field  through  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Water  Resources  Council, 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior, Agriculture,  Army,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Coordination 
of  both  planning  and  research  is  needed 
and  can  wisely  be  provided  in  the  man- 
ners intended.  It  is  neither  attempted 
nor  intended  in  this  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act. 

Because  administration  of  the  pro- 
posed research  program  as  a  supplement 
to  present  work  wiU  require  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  know  of  re- 
search projects  in  progress  and  planned 
throughout  the  Government,  provision 
is  made  for  the  Department  to  be  ad- 
vised of  research  projects  underway 
and  planned  by  all  of  the  Departments. 
Since  it  will  have  this  information  at 
hand  if  the  measure  is  enacted,  it  is 
further  directed  to  make  up  a  file,  or 
catalog,  of  all  the  Federal  projects  for 
public  as  well  as  departmental  use. 

This  is  a  bookkeeping  function — not 
coordination.  It  is  needed.  It  took  our 
committee  months  to  gather  together 
data  on  water  resources  projects  under- 
way within  the  Federal  Government  last 
year.  It  Is  already  out  of  date.  The 
bill  I  have  proposed  provides  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  maintain 
a  catalog  of  projects  on  an  interim 
basis  and  authorizes  the  President  to 
transfer  it  as  he  determines  wise  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  central  catalog 
on  scientific  research,  or  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  keeping  such  information 
available. 

It  has  been  gratifying  that  a  number 
of  major  groups  concerned  with  our 
water  resources  have  endorsed  S.  3579 
directly,  or  in  terms  of  its  objectives. 

The  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land -Grant  Colleges  adopted  two 
resolutions  in  resi>ect  to  S.  3579,  one 
originating  in  its  committee  on  water 
resources.  The  second  was  offered  by  its 
engineering  division. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point  the  two  resolutions  approved  by  the 
association  at  its  convention  here  No- 
vember 12  and  13. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  / 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

Report  From  the  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sotrRCES  OF  the  Association  or  State  Uni- 
versities  AND  Land-Grant   Colleges 

The  water  resources  committee  also  con- 
sidered the  proposed  legislation  known  as 
the  Anderson  bill,  S.  3579.  The  committee 
endorres  S.  3579  as  recognizing  problems  of 


extreme  national  concern.  For  many  years, 
the  land-grant  institutions  through  their  re- 
search and  education  capabilities  have  been 
working  on  these  problems.  However,  the 
Anderson  bill  provides  the  mechanism  for 
them  to  take  a  concerted  national  action 
through — 

<a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  of 
unlversltywlde  water  resource  research  Insti- 
tutes or  the  equivalent. 

(b)  Providing  continuing  financial  sup- 
port for  research  on  the  water  resources 
problem. 

The  water  resources  committee  believes 
that  the  Anderson  bill  is  to  be  commended 
particularly  for  its  forward-looking  proposals 
In  five  areas : 

( 1 )  It  Identifies  the  need  for  basic  research 
and  a  focus  of  multldisclpllne  capabilities 
on  the  water  resources  problem. 

(2)  It  recognizes  the  need  for  local  and 
regional  centers  of  interest  and  activity  on 
water  resources  problems. 

(3)  It  provides  a  mechanism  for  increasing 
the  supply  of  highly  educated  manpower 
capable  of  dealing  with  water  resources  prob- 
lems. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  realistic  combination 
of  funds  for  continuing  research  programs 
with  funds  for  grants  and  contracts  on  a 
short-term,  special-project  basis. 

(5)  It  creates  a  channel  that  does  not  now 
exist  through  which  a  Federal  Government 
agency  tuid  the  educational  inftitutions  ol 
America  can  mutually  advance  the  national 
interests  in  a  key  resources  area. 

The  water  resources  committee  suggests 
that,  If  practical,  the  language  of  the  bill 
should  be  amended  to  give  consideration  to 
the  following  suggestions : 

(a)  That  matching  of  Federal  funds  by 
the  States  under  section  100(b)  be  on  a 
doUar-for -dollar  basis. 

(b)  That  for  clarity,  section  106  be  placed 
imder  title  m. 

(c)  That  provision  for  continuation  of 
title  II  funds  beyond  1969  be  included. 

(d)  That  the  Service  should  use  consul- 
tants and  advisory  boards  to  the  fullest 
extent  practical  in  Identifying  the  research 
pn-oblems  of  most  Importance  to  be  financed 
by  title  II  funds. 

Approved,  water  resources  committee. 
November  11.  1962. 

W.  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman. 
Approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Association 
of  State  Universities   and  Land-Grant   Col- 
leges, November  13,  1962. 

Resolutions  From  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion, Association  or  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges 

The  Engineering  Division  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  heartily  endorses  S.  3579,  the  Ander- 
son bill,  and  supports  its  enactment.  The 
bill  is  commended  for  its  proposals  to  estab- 
lish State  water  resources  research  insti- 
tutes, to  provide  funds  for  both  continuing 
research  programs  and  project  research,  and 
to  establish  a  Water  Resources  Service  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  divi- 
sion believes  that  engineering  research  and 
education  have  much  to  offer  to  this  pro- 
posed coordinated  effort  to  focus  the  strength 
of  educational  Institutions  on  the  water  re- 
source problem.  The  member  schools  of 
engineering  of  the  division  look  forward  to 
participating  in  the  proposed  university- 
wide  efforts.  The  division  believes  that 
passage  of  the  Anderson  bUl  will  open  up  a 
much-needed  channel  for  cross-fertilization 
between  programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  those  of  educational  Institu- 
tions. Copies  of  this  resolution  are  to  be 
sent  to  Senator  Andersow,  the  Department 
of  the  Ih1«rlor  and  the  Ofllce  of  Science  and 
Technology.  * 
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Approved,  engineering  division,  November 
12,  1962. 

J.  D.  Rtdeh, 

Secretary. 
Approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant   Col- 
leges, November  14.  1962. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  include 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Interstate  Conference  on 
Water  Problems  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  December  5.  1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference ON  Water  Problems  or  the  Coun- 
cil    or    State     Governments     Regarding 
Water  Resources  Research 
Whereas  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
upon    the    Nation's    water    resources    neces- 
sitates an  Immediate  and  pronounced  accel- 
eration of  water  resources  research:   and 

Whereas  the  States  have  a  responsibility  to 
aid  In  the  solution  of  problems  requiring 
research;  and 

Whereas  there  was  introduced  in  the  87th 
Congress  legislation  which  could  be  helpful 
in  promoting  such  research  and  In  assist- 
ing the  States  in  discharging  their  respon- 
fiibilities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Interstate  Conference  on 
Water  Problems  meeting  in  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 5.  1962.  That  the  States  are  urged  to  In- 
crease their  support  of  coordinated  programs 
of  water  resources  research;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  is  urged  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  legislation 
providing  for  distribution  of  sums  for  re- 
search in  furtherance  of  programs  de. eloped 
by  a  qualified  college  or  university  in  each 
State  and  Puerto  Rico,  or  such  other  sub- 
stantially equivalent  arrangement  as  the 
State  may  determine,  such  distribution  to 
be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Governor  or  appropriate  State  agency  as  the 
Governor  may  direct  and  for  programs  of 
coordinated  research  or  for  programs  which 
are  compatible  with  coordinated  research 
programs. 
Adopted.  Chicago.  111.,  December  5,  1962. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  received  a  letter  from  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  say- 
ing that  the  "society  believes  that  en- 
actment of  legislation  along  the  general 
lines  of  this  bill  (S.  3579)  would  advance 
its  aims  in  the  field  of  water  related 
research." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  society's  letter, 
signed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Wisely,  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows : 

American  Society  or  Civil  Engineers, 

January  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Interior   and   In- 
sular Affairs.    U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  The  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  a  continuing 
interest  In  all  aspects  of  national  water 
policy.  On  the  basis  of  its  study  of  all  as- 
pects of  water  problems,  the  society  is  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  an  Increase  In  research 
in  civil  engineering  fields  related  to  water 
resources. 

It  is  the  thoughtfully  considered  view- 
point of  this  society  that  support  should  be 
given   to  the   general   principle  of   Federal- 


State  participation  in  such  research. 
Furthermore,  it  is  essential  that  provision 
be  made  for  better  coordination  of  research 
and  educational  approaches  to  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources. 

In  recent  months,  note  has  been  taken  of 
the  prospect  of  establishment  of  water  re- 
source Institutes  at  each  land-grant  college, 
through  the  enactment  of  S  3579  of  the  87th 
Congress.  The  society  believes  that  enact- 
ment of  legislation  along  the  general  lines 
of  this  bill  would  advance  Its  aims  in  the 
field  of  water-related  research. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  an  appro- 
priate time  and  place  for  full  discussion  of 
future  policies  for  water  resources  research. 
At  such  time,  well-quallfled  and  Informed 
officers  and  members  of  this  society  would 
wrlcome  the  opportunity  to  elaborate  upon 
this  brief  statement. 
Cordially. 

WiLiiAM  H.  Wisely. 
Executive  Secretary. 

M'-.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  tlic  policy  and  coordinating 
committee  on  water  resources  of  the 
Universty  of  Idaho  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolution     on     S.     3579    by    the     Policy 

and    coor.din.-.ting   committee   on    water 

Resources    of    the    University    of    Idaho 

Whereas  Senate  bill  3579  which   Is  better 

k:  own  as  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 

submitted    by    Senator    Anderson,    of    New 

Mexico,  is  now  before  the  Congress;   and 

Whereas  this  bill  is  designed  to  establish 
a  water  resources  research  Institute  at  the 
various  State  universities  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  water  research 
and  to  tr.iin  competent  personnel  in  fields 
related  to  water  resources;   and 

Whereas  the  University  of  Idaho  through 
its  policy  and  coordinating  committee  on 
water  resources  Is  dedicated  to  assisting  in 
formulation  of  coordinated  research  and 
planning  for  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  Is  inter- 
ested in  a  coordinated  water  resources  policy 
and  program  for  the  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  University  of  Idaho  recognizes 
that  the  manner  in  which  we  utilize  and  de- 
velop water  resources  will  influence  our 
health,  security,  economy  and  well-being  for 
all  time,  and  as  such,  support  from  this  act 
would  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole:  and 
Whereas  It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of 
the  policy  and  coordinating  committee  on 
water  resources  and  Its  advisory  committee, 
as  listed  below,  that  the  bill  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  the  Nation  that  the  proposed 
legislation  be  enacted:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  congressional  delegates 
from  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  use  their  good  offices 
to  lend  their  support  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  adoption  of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act,  Senate  bill  3579. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2)  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  State  universities,  to  stim- 
ulate water  research  at  other  colleges, 
universities  and  centers  of  competence, 
and  to  promote  a  more  adequate  na- 


tional program  of  water  research,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  to 
assure  the  Nation  at  all  times  an  abundance 
of  water,  both  as  to  quantities  and  quality, 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Ita 
expanding  population,  and,  to  help  achieve 
this  objective,  to  stimulate,  sponsor,  and 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  research,  investi- 
gations, and  experiments  in  the  field  of 
water  and  related  resources  as  they  affect 
water,  supplementing  present  programs,  and 
to  encourage  the  training  of  scientists  In 
fields  related  to  water  by  assistance  to  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  development  of 
water   resources  research   programs. 

title     I STATE     WATER     HESOTTRCES     RESEARCH 

INSTITUTES    OR    CENTERS 

Sec  100.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  for  distribution  to  a  col- 
lege or  university  in  each  State  and  Puerto 
Rico,  established  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
approved  July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  503),  entitled 
"An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agrlcultvu-e  and 
the  mechanic  arts",  or  such  other  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  as  any  State  shaU 
determine,  a  sum  adequate  to  provide  175,000 
to  each  State  In  the  first  year,  to  be  Increased 
by  $12,500  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for 
two  years  and  to  continue  at  $100,000  there- 
after, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  col- 
legewlde  or  unlversltywlde  water  resources 
research  Institute,  center,  or  equivalent 
agency.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such 
Institute  or  center  to  plan  and  conduct 
and  or  arrange  for  a  compwuent  or  com- 
ponents of  its  college  or  university  to  con- 
duct competent  researches,  investigations,  or 
experiments,  of  either  a  basic  or  practical 
nature,  or  both.  In  relation  to  water  re- 
sources, including  but  not  limited  to  aspects 
of  the  hydrological  cycle,  supply  and  demand 
for  water,  conservation  and  best  use  of 
available  supplies,  methods  of  Increasing 
such  supplies,  economic,  legal,  social,  engi- 
neering, recreation,  biological,  geographic, 
ecological,  and  other  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems, as  may  In  each  case  be  deemed  advis- 
able, having  due  regard  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  respective  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  to  water  research  projects 
being  conducted  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  those  related  to  agricul- 
ture being  conducted  by  the  agricultural 
exi>erlment  stations,  and  also  having  regard 
to  avoidance  of  any  undue  displacement  of 
scientists  and  engineers  elsewhere  engaged 
in  water  resources  research. 

(b)  There  Is  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964  the  sum  of  $1,000,(XK), 
Increaslhg  by  $1,000,000  each  year  for  four 
years  to  $5,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1968  and 
thereafter,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  use  to  match,  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  basis,  funds  made  available  to  State 
water  resources  research  Institutes  or  cen- 
ters by  the  States  or  other  non-Federal 
sources,  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
water  resources  research  projects  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  undertaken.  Including  the 
expense  of  planning  and  coordinating  re- 
gional w.iter  resources  research  projects  by 
two  or  more  Slate  water  research  agencies. 

Sec.  101.  Sums  available  to  the  States 
under  the  terms  of  section  100(a)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  to  the  designated  institu- 
tion or  institutions  in  each  State  in  equal 
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quarterly  payments  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  J\ily  of  each  flacal  year  upon  vouch- 
era  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Each  such  agency  authorized  to  re- 
ceive fimds  shall  have  an  officer  appointed 
by  ita  governing  authority  who  shall  receive 
and  aecoiint  for  all  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  of  each  year,  on  work  accom- 
plished and  the  status  of  projects  underway 
together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
amotmt  received  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  diulng  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  of  ita  disbursement,  on  schedules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If 
any  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  authorized 
receiving  officer  of  any  State  water  resources 
research  agency  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
have  been  improperly  diminished,  lost,  or 
misapplied,  It  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State 
concerned  and  until  so  replaced  no  subse- 
quent appropriation  shall  be  allotted  or  paid 
to  such  States.  Pending  a  meeting  of  the 
legislature  of  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  pay  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  100  of  this  Act  to  a  qualified 
institution  designated  by  the  Governor  of 
such  State. 

Sac.  102.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  also  be  available,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  expenses  for  research  and  in- 
vestigations conducted  under  authority  of 
this  Act,  for  printing  and  disseminating  the 
results  of  such  research,  retirement  of  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Act  approved  March  4,  1940  (54  Stat. 
39),  administrative  planning  and  direction, 
and  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land  and 
the  construction,  acquisition,  alteration,  or 
repair  of  buildings  necessary  for  conducting 
research.  The  State  water  resoiures  research 
agencies  are  authorized  to  plan  and  con- 
duct any  research  authorized  under  this  Act 
in  cooperation  with  each  other  and  such 
other  agencies  and  individuals  as  may  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  water  prob- 
lems involved,  and  moneys  appropriated  pxu*- 
suant  to  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  planning, 
coordinating,  and  oondtictlng  such  coopera- 
tive research.  Two  or  more  States  may  co- 
operate in  the  designation  of  a  single  inter- 
state or  regional  research  institute  or  center. 

Sbc.  103.  Bvilletlns,  reports,  periodicals,  re- 
prints of  articles,  and  other  publications  nec- 
essary for  the  dissemination  of  results  of 
the  researches  and  experiments,  including 
lists  of  publications  available  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  institutions,  shall  be  transmitted 
in  the  mails  of  the  United  States  under 
penalty  indicia:  Provided,  hovoever.  That 
each  publication  shall  bear  such  indicia  as 
are  i»«scrlbed  by  the  Postmaster  General  and 
shall  be  mailed  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Postmaster  General  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  Such  publications  may  be 
mailed  from  the  principal  place  of  business 
of  the  institute  or  center,  or  from  an  es- 
tablished subunlt  of  such  agency. 

S»c.  104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  premier  administration  ot  this  Act,  and, 
after  full  consvUtation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  in- 
cluding requirement  of  a  showing  that  agen- 
cies designated  to  receive  funds  have,  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have,  the  capa- 
bility of  doing  effective  work.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  including  participation 
in  coordination  of  research  initiated  under 
this  Act  by  the  State  water  resources  re- 
search agencies,  from  time  to  time,  to  indi- 
cate such  lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  seem 
most  important,  and  to  encoxu-age  and  as- 


sist In  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  cooperation  by  and  between  the  several 
State  water  resources  research  agencies  and 
between  the  State  agencies  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  and  other 
Federal  establishments. 

On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  In  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  as  to 
each  State  whether  It  Is  entitled  to  receive 
its  share  of  the  annual  appropriations  for 
water  resources  research  under  section 
100(a)  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  which 
thereupon  each  is  entitled,  respectively,  to 
receive. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  work  of  the 
water  resources  research  agencies  in  all 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
also  whether  any  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tion available  for  allotment  to  any  State 
has  been  withheld  and  if  so  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation 
existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities under  whose  direction  State  water 
resources  research  institutes  or  centers  are 
established  and  the  government  of  the  States 
In  which  they  are  respectively  located:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  any  State  which  designates 
more  than  one  such  college  or  university  to 
have  a  water  resources  research  center  the 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  100 
(a)  of  this  Act  for  such  State  shall  be  divided 
between  such  institutions  as  the  legislature 
of  such  State  shall  direct:  Provided  further. 
That  in  any  instance  where  two  or  more 
States  designate  a  single  Interstate  or 
regional  institute  or  center,  the  funds  of  each 
of  the  States  under  section  100(a)  may,  upon 
the  direction  of  the  States,  be  paid  to  the 
designated  agency. 

TITLX    n ADDmONAL    WATER    RESOURCES 

RESEARCH    PROCRAMS 

Sec.  200.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $5.- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1964,  increasing  $1,000.- 
000,  annually  for  five  years,  and  continuing 
at  $10,000,000  annually  thereafter  from 
which  he  may  make  grants,  contracts,  match- 
ing, or  other  arrangenaents  with  educational 
institutions,  iMivate  foundations,  or  other 
institutions;  with  private  firms  and  indi- 
viduals; and  with  local.  State,  or  Federal 
government  agencies,  to  imdertake  research 
into  any  aspects  of  water  problems  related 
to  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  may  be  deemed  desirable 
and  are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

TITLE   m MISCELLANEOUS   FROVISIONS 

Sec.  300.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
arrange  for  the  regular  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  water  problems,  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  of  private  Insti- 
tutions and  individuals,  to  assure  that  the 
programs  authorized  in  this  Act  will  supple- 
ment and  not  duplicate  established  water 
research  programs,  to  stimulate  research  In 
otherwise  neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute 
to  a  comprehensive,  nationwide  program  of 
water  and  related  resources  research.  He 
shall  make  generally  available  information 
and  reports  on  projects  completed,  In  prog- 
ress, or  planned  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  addition  to  any  direct  dissemination 
of  information  by  the  research  agencies 
themselves.  Each  Federal  agency  doing 
water  resources  research  or  Investigations 
shall  swivlse  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at 
least  once  annually  of  work  underway  or 
scheduled  by  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  classify  and  maintain  for  general 
use  a  catalog  of  water  resources  research  and 
investigation  projects  in  progress  or  sched- 
uled by  Federal  agencies,  and  by  such  non- 
Federal  agencies  of  government,  colleges,  uni- 
versities,    private     institutions,     firms    and 
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Individuals  as  may  make  voluntarily  avail- 
able  information  to  him:  Proufded,  That 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  central  or  gen- 
eral system  of  cataloging  current  and  pro- 
jected scientific  research  in  all  fields  encom- 
passing the  cataloging  function  herein 
authorized,  the  President  may  transfer  this 
function  as  he  determines  to  be  desirable. 

Skc.  301.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion nor  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  be 
construed  as  giving  ita  Secretary  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  any  authority  or 
surveillance  over  water  resources  research 
conducted  by  any  other  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  nor  shall  it  be  construed 
as  repealing,  superseding,  or  diminishing 
existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  plan 
and  conduct,  contract  for,  or  assist  in  re- 
search in  its  areas  of  responsibility  and  con- 
cern with  water  resources. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  establish  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  Water  Resources  Service  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  programs  au- 
thorized in  this  Act. 

Sec.  303.  Not  to  exceed  4  per  centum  of 
any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administration.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  employ  a  director  of 
the  Water  Resources  Service  at  civil  service 
grade  18  and,  if  necessary  to  obtain  person- 
nel competent  to  administer  a  program  in- 
volving scientific  knowledge  and  highly 
trained  staffs,  he  may  employ  nbt  to  exceed 
five  employees  above  civil  service  grade  15  in 
addition  to  the  number  otherwise  authorized 
by  law. 

Sec.  304.  Contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  water  resources  research  work  author- 
ized under  this  Act  may  be  undertaken  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  when 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior such  payments  are  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate such  research. 

Sec.  305.  Within  not  more  than  a  year 
following  the  fifth  year  of  operation  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  comprehensive  report  on 
progress  and  accomplishments  under  the 
Act.  together  with  his  recommendations  on 
revisions  of  the  Act,  and  with  the  independ- 
ent recommendations  of  the  governing  au- 
thorities of  the  State  colleges  and  universi- 
ties on  desirable  revisions.  This  section  is 
not  intended  to  preclude  any  Interim 
recommendations  deemed  desirable. 

Sec.  306.  This  Act  may  be  known  as  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son are  as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  the  Statement  of  Senator 
Clintok  p.  Anderson  Upon  Introduction 
OF  S.  3579  on  July  27,  1962 

The  dollar  authorizations  for  water 
resources  research  included  in  the  bill  are. 
if  anything,  too  modest. 

At  the  present  time  Federal  appropriations 
for  water  and  related  resource  development 
are  in  the  order  of  $1V4  billion.  Total  na- 
tional expenditures  are  estimated  to  be  run- 
ning $10  billion  annually  and  they  wlU  have 
to  double  that  amount,  averaging  $20  billion  a 
year,  during  the  next  20  years,  if  the  Nation 
is  to  keep  pace  with  water  requirements. 

The  $20  million  total  maximum  Federal 
support  for  water  research  proposed  In  this 
bill  Is  less  than  2  percent  of  the  rate  of 
Federal  expenditures  for  water  development, 
only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  natlon.TJ 
rate  of  expenditure  on  water  development 
and  amounts  to  only  1  mill — one-tenth  of  1 
percent — of  each  dollar  of  average  annual 
Investment  in  water  resources  needed  In  the 
two  decades  Just  ahead. 
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Since  the  bill  would  establish  water 
r^ources  research  institutes  in  every  State 
to  service  nationwide  need  for  research  and 
information  the  comparison  of  cost  with  the 
total  national  Investment  in  water  facilities 
is  the  most  appropriate. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  progress  of  the  surveys  being  made  at 
the  President's  direction  and  to  be  prepared, 
as  soon  as  the  reports  are  ready,  to  hold 
hearings  and  ex]>edite  needed  legislation. 

The  committee  has  Itself  obtained  re- 
ports from  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  most  Involved  on  their  water 
resources  research  activities. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  have  a  broad 
national  picture  of  the  water  research 
situation,  it  has  obtained  information  from 
more  than  a  hundred  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, foundations,  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals, and  their  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  a  national  water  resources 
research  policy  and  program. 

A  few  points  have  been  emphasized 
repeatedly  in  the  replies  which  the  com- 
mittee has  received  to  its  inquiries. 

One  of  them  is  the  need  for  more  fun- 
damental scientific  research  in  the  water 
field — the  basic  research  to  provide  a  better 
basis  for  natural  resoiuces  planning  of 
which  the  President  spoke  in  his  message. 

Numerous  respHjnses  to  the  committee's 
request  for  views  and  recommendations  urge 
greater  emphasis  on  such  fundamental 
studies. 

Another  point  is  the  large  number  of  dis- 
ciplines, or  fields  of  specialized  knowledge, 
involved  In  solving  our  water  problems. 
They  involve  not  Just  hydrologists  but  vir- 
tually every  field  of  the  physical  sciences 
from  the  astronomy  to  geology,  the  social 
sciences,  engineers,  economists,  and  water 
lawyers. 

In  June  1961  an  important  symposium  was 
held  on  research  needs  in  civil  engineering 
fields  related  to  water  resources  under  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  Colorado  State  University.  Find- 
ings of  the  panel  on  the  needs  for  an  ex- 
panded research  program  on  conservation 
and  utilization  of  water  at  that  conference, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harvey  O. 
Banks,  formerly  director  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Resources  of  the  State  of  California 
and  now  vice  president  of  the  engineering 
firm  of  Leeds,  Hill  and  Jewett,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  ovu*  committee,  emphasize 
this  point  in  telling  engineers  of  the  greatly 
broadened  field  with  which  they  must  deal 
in  handling  engineering  aspects  of  water 
projects.    The  report  said,  in  part: 

"In  past  years  civil  engineering  research 
has  generally  kept  pace  with  national  growth 
within  the  limits  of  a  slowly  growing  body 
of  basic  knowledge.  However,  with  the  re- 
cent upsurge  in  scientific  knowledge  and 
burgeoning  trends  In  population  growth  and 
industrialization,  there  are  now  concentra- 
tions of  water  demands  and  waste-producing 
activities  which,  coupled  with  new  types  of 
demand  on  water  resources,  tremendously 
increase  the  complexity  of  civil  engineering 
tasks.  It  Is  clear  that  this  requires  tremen- 
dous increases  in  engineering  knowledge  in 
order  to  do  the  necessary  Job  most  efficiently 
and  most  economically,  and  to  develop  meth- 
ods for  taking  care  of  needs  at  the  time  when 
total  water  requirements  approach  the  limit 
of  the  available  supplies. 

"The  scope  of  the  research  effort  required 
Includes  not  only  basic  research,  that  Is, 
inquiry  into  basic  phenomena  such  as  soil- 
water-plant  relationships  and  atmospheric 
physics,  but  also  the  development  of  new 
or  Improved  designs,  techniques,  methodol- 
ogy, and  procedures,  through  applied  research 
and  field  experimentation.  More  research 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  measurement 


and  evaluation  of  the  effects  and  results  of 
operating  projects  in  order  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  such  information  In  the  planning  and 
znanagement  of  futiire  projects.  The  addi- 
tional information  now  needed  by  the  civil 
engineer  in  his  task  of  water  development 
involves  not  only  engineering  research  but 
also  the  physical  sciences  and  the  social 
sciences.  Thus,  an  Interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  research  is  mandatory.  The  fol- 
lowing are  but  a  few  of  the  many  disciplines 
involved:  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  meteorology,  statistics,  bacteriology, 
biology,  geography,  soil  science,  agriculture, 
forest  management,  law,  economics,  public 
administration,  political  science,  medicine, 
sociology. 

"To  the  extent  that  most  governmental 
agencies  find  it  difficult  to  undertake  inter- 
disciplinary research  into  such  basic  subjects 
as  objectives  of  planning  and  allocation  of 
resources,  because  of  the  limitations  in  their 
basic  legislative  authorities,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  general  subjects  to  be  attacked  by 
legislative  committees  and  by  university  re- 
search people.  Research  scholars  will  have 
to  be  drawn  from  the  social  sciences  and 
public  administration  fields,  but  the  panel 
believes  that  the  concepts  of  the  research 
projects  should  be  evolved  by  the  engineer- 
ing faculties.  In  regard  to  university  re- 
search, the  panel  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  needed  research  effort  goes  beyond  the 
so-called  basic  research  and  that  problems 
of  applied  research  are  equally  worthy  of 
attention.  Governmental  agencies  should 
initiate  or  expand,  as  the  case  may  be.  pro- 
grams for  sponsorship  and  support  of  re- 
search activities  at  the  universities." 

Still  another  point  of  emphasis  in  the 
committee's  responses  is  the  shortage,  not 
only  of  hydrologists,  but  of  scientists  and 
experts  in  the  many  related  fields  who  are 
familiar   with    water  problems. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Fisher  of  Resources  for  the 
Future  wrote,  in  response  to  the  committee's 
inquiry: 

"We  believe  there  is  a  genuine  shortage  of 
well-qualified  personnel  for  water  resources 
planning,  research  and  administration.  In 
view  of  the  very  large  investment  the  Federal 
Government  is  called  upon  to  make  in  water 
developoMnt,  it  may  wish  to  consider  pos- 
sible arrangements  for  assisting  umversltles 
in  strengthening  programs  of  study  for  grad- 
uate-level students  in  various  aspects  of 
water  development.  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  development  of  people 
who  can  conduct  research  in  the  water  field 
and  who  can  participate  effectively  in  plan- 
ning complex  systems  of  water  resources 
management." 

John  C.  Geyer,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sanitary  engineering  and  water  re- 
sources at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  re- 
sponding to  the  committee  for  his  school, 
wrote: 

"Scientifically  trained  people  of  exception- 
al ability  rarely  go  into  the  water  field.  If 
an  attempt  were  made  to  establish  broadly 
based  fresh  water  science  research  institutes, 
difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  staffing 
them  with  competent  people.  Universities 
need  support  in  developing  water  science 
training  programs  to  provide  staff  for  such 
institutes.  Students  should  be  attracted 
from  all  the  sciences  and  professions  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  pursue  any  of  a 
variety  of  educational  and  research  projects 
related  to  water." 

Still  another  point  of  repeated  emphasis, 
reflected  in  the  two  quotations  Just  given, 
was  the  advantage — if  not  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity— of  going  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  Nation  for  experts  in  the 
many  fields  involved  and  tying  research  and 
education  together 

Prof.  Carl  E.  Klndsvater,  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  wrote  us,  for  example: 

"I  would  emphasize  that  research  and  edu- 
cation cannot  be  considered  separately,  for 


Just  as  education  is  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  research,  so  is  research  essential  to 
the  education  process.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment's  investment  in  water-related  re- 
search should  be  earmarked  for  the  support 
and  intensification  of  university  research 
and  graduate  study  programs." 

There  was  an  additional  point,  not  directly 
commented  upon  in  the  responses  to  the 
committee,  but  apparent  from  the  natiire  of 
water  resources  activities  reported  to  us  by 
many  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

That  Is  the  need  for  centers  throughout 
the  country  where  State  officials  concerned 
with  State,  regional  and  local  water  prob- 
lems, local  officials  Involved  in  municipal 
water  supply,  and  waste  disposal  Industries, 
farmers  who  are  dependent  on  water  to  pro- 
duce their  crops,  recreation  planners  and 
administrators,  soil  conservationists  and  the 
many,  many  others  who  have  special  concern 
with  water,  can  turn  both  for  research  as- 
sistance and  Information.  It  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement  that,  in  addition 
to  research,  we  must  have  a  system  of  com- 
munication to  water  users  through  which 
new  information  and  the  results  of  research 
can  be  disseminated  to  water  users.  Users 
include  not  Just  a  comparative  few  govern- 
mental c^clals  and  private  industries,  but 
all  the  farmers  and  householders  and  citizens 
in  the  Nation. 

Reports  from  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  show  that  their  faculty  members 
are  already  consulting  with  governors.  State 
planning  agencies,  fish  and  wildlife  officieils, 
mayc»-6  and  water  commissioners.  Industries, 
soil  conservationists  and  others,  on  State  and 
local  water  problems  of  a  widely  varying  na- 
ture. The  problems  are  not  confined  to  a 
few  familiar  fields  such  as  control  of  water 
erosion  of  the  land,  water  quality  and  waste 
disposal,  but  include  water  resource  planning 
in  the  local  areas,  revision  of  water  law  to 
meet  modem  needs,  methods  of  evaluating 
economic  benefits — the  whole  gamut  of  po- 
tential problems  in  the  field  as  they  relate 
to  local,  State  and  regional  situations. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  materials 
gathered  together  by  the  Interior  Committee 
without  realizing  that  we  must  have  more 
than  a  Federal  water  research  program.  We 
must  have  a  nationwide  program,  with  cen- 
ters out  in  the  States  where  research  on  local 
problems  will  be  given  attention  along  with 
broader  and  more  basic  research,  and  where 
local  applications  of  knowledge  developed, 
anywhere  in  the  Nation,  or  the  world,  can 
be  worked  out. 

The  points  I  have  outlined  constitute  a 
diagnosis  of  some  major  needs  in  the  water 
resources  field.  The  prescription  to  meet 
these  needs  is  not  difficult  to  write.  We 
already  have  a  highly  successful  national 
research  system,  with  75  years  of  experience 
and  demonstrated  worth  behind  It,  which 
meets  these  very  needs — our  agricultural 
research  establishment. 

That  establishment,  in  addition  to  exten- 
sive direct  Federal  research,  includes  a  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  experiment  stations  at 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  universi- 
ties, established  under  the  Hatch  Act 
approved  March  2,   1887. 

These  experiment  stations  make  available 
the  finest  scientists  on  the  college  and  uni- 
versity faculties  for  study  of  both  the  basic 
scientific  concerns  and  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  They  combine  educa- 
tion and  research.  They  produce  both 
research  reports  and  the  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
future.  They  serve  a  State  and  local  clien- 
tele, meeting  their  needs  for  research  and 
for  information  on  local  problems. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  to 
establish  -water  resources  research  Insti- 
tutes at  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities,  and  to  encourage  water  research 
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at  other  colleges  and  universities,  founda- 
tions, private  research  agencies  and  individ- 
uals Is  an  effort  to  copy  and  expand  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  system  and 
tbe  pattern  on  which  it  was  built. 

Much  of  the  language  of  the  bill  Is  from 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  or  a  revision  and  codi- 
fication of  that  act  and  laws  supplementing 
It  which  was  passed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved August  11,  1055. 

The  pattern  Includes  the  provision  of  a 
basic  appropriation  to  help  establish  a  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute  in  each  land- 
grant  school,  and  to  supplement  this  modest 
basic  grant  with  matching  funds  for  specific 
research  projects.  This  Is  copied  directly 
from  the  successful  agricultural  pattern. 
The  administrative  provisions — the  house- 
keeping arrangements  on  which  a  highly 
satisfactory  Federal-State  relationship  have 
been  built  by  the  agricultural  groups  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  are  copied  almost 
exactly  from  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  proposed  Water  Resources  Service 
parallels  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Co- 
operative State  Experiment  Station  Service. 

The  bill  makes  It  clear  tbat  there  Ls  to 
be  no  interference  with  water  research  work 
done  by  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
just  as  there  is  no  interference  in  agricul- 
ture with  the  work  of  the  Federal  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  or  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  Federal  agencies  should  and 
must  continue  to  conduct  direct  research  on 
problems  within  their  field  of  responsibility, 
as  the  Departmeni'  of  Agriculture  does  at 
Beltsvllle,  at  nvunerous  regional  laboratories, 
through  special  research  contracts,  and  with 
its  own  nationally  oriented  staff. 

There  is  little  need  to  discuss  the  success 
of  the  agrlcultiiral  research  system  which 
^  It  is  proposed  to  copy  here  in  Congress  where 
we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  man- 
aging agricultural  surpluses.  We  know  how 
well  the  agricultural  research  system  has 
worked.  Its  success  has  been  phenomenal, 
and  although  we  regard  as  a  great  vexation 
the  farm  surpluses  which  are  attributable  to 
the  technological  revolution  in  agriculture 
which  oiu"  research  brought  on,  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  woiild  trade  our  food  sur- 
pliLses  for  Asia's  shortages.  The  choice  be- 
tween abundance  and  scarcity  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult one. 

The  proposed  water  resources  research  bill 
contains,  in  title  H,  a  separate  fund  which 
can  be  used  to  stimulate  water  research  in 
nonland-grant  colleges  and  universities, 
foundations,  private  businesses,  and  by  in- 
dividuals. This  is  an  expansion  or  extension 
of  the   agricultural  research  pattern. 

It  would  not  be  either  equitable  or  wise, 
in  my  opinion,  to  limit  Federal  support  of 
water  research  to  the  land-g^ant  schools, 
although  they  are  historically  related  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Some  of  our  most  im- 
portant research  on  water  resources  has  been 
initiated  in  other  scientific  institutions. 
These  other  institutions  have  a  considerable 
proporton  of  the  scarce  personnel  whose  at- 
tention to  water  problems  la  so  greatly 
needed  and  we  need  to  enlist  qualified,  per- 
sonnel in  water  research  work  wherever  we 
can  find  it.  Many  of  us  feel  that  there 
should  be  greatly  increased  and  broadened 
support  to  higher  education  generally.  A 
measiire  of  such  Federal  support  can  be  pro- 
vided in  this  instance  In  equity,  and  in  the 
national  interest. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  water  re- 
soiu-ces  research  bill  near  the  close  of  a  ses- 
sion, and  the  close  of  a  Congress,  Ls,  as 
previously  stated,  to  permit  discussion,  im- 
provement and  refinement  of  the  bill  in  the 
period  between  Congresses. 

A  rough  draft  of  the  measure  has  already 
been  submitted  to  a  number  of  college  and 
university  ofllcials  soliciting  their  sugges- 
tions. Their  acknowledgments  have,  with- 
out exception,  endorsed  the  concept  and  the 
purposes  of  the  measure  and  assured  coop- 


eration in  developing  a  revised  and  refined 
measure  which  I  hope  many  Senators  will 
Join  me  in  Introducing  next  year. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan 
State  University,  wrote  on  July  20: 

"We  see  considerable  merit  In  your  pro- 
posal and  endorse  the  general  program  which 
it  seeks  to  realize.  Through  its  proposed 
implementation,  the  draft  bill  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  water 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
pressing  problems  confronting  almost  every 
State  in  the  country.  The  bill  further  recog- 
nizes that  because  of  the  complexities  In- 
volved an  Interdisciplinary  apptroach  Is  man- 
datory, that  both  basic  and  applied  research 
are  required  and  that  there  Is  need  to  collect 
and  disseminate  important  information  per- 
taining to  this  whole  problem.  At  the  same 
time,  the  draft  bill  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  supplemental  funds  not  covered  by 
the  bill. 

"As  Indicated,  we  endorse  the  concept  and 
general  idea  expressed  in  the  draft  bill." 

President  W.  E.  Morgan  of  Colorado  State 
University,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
cltlon  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  earlier  this  month,  at  my  request, 
sent  copies  of  the  first  draft  of  the  bill 
to  the  12  college  and  university  presidents 
who  constitute  his  committee,  requesting 
their  comment. 

A  few  days  ago,  President  Morgan  wrote 
me: 

"Replies  have  not  yet  come  from  all  mem- 
bers, but  it  is  clear  that  the  committee 
strongly  favors  my  recommending  to  you 
that  you  proceed  without  delay  to  Introduce 
the  bill  in  substantially  the  text  embodied 
in  the  draft  at  hand.  Omi  committee  will 
in  due  course  have  some  suggestions  about 
the  text." 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  the  president 
of  my  own  New  Mexico  State  University,  Dr. 
Roger  Corbett,  has  written  me  that — 

"This  Is  a  splendid  bill  and  meets  a  most 
pressing  public  need."  1 

He  adds :  1 

"The  benefits  per  dollar  of  research  Invest- 
ment will  probably  far  exceed  those  In  many 
other  areas  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  sponsoring  research.  These  research  in- 
stitutes will  help  in  coordinating  and  en- 
couraging the  kind  of  comprehensive  re- 
search In  the  water  resources  field  which  has 
been  urgently  needed  for  many  years." 

Advancing  our  knowledge  1b  not  a  par- 
tisan matter,  nor  solely  a  private  matter, 
nor  solely  a  governmental  concern,  par- 
ticularly In  a  critical  area  such  as  essential 
water  supply. 

In  1960,  President  Elsenhower's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  transmitted  to  President 
Eisenhower  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  its  Panel  on  Basic  Research  and 
Graduate  Education.  The  distinguished 
panel  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  now  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  The  report  has 
been  published  under  the  title  of  "Scientific 
Progress,  the  Universities,  and  the  Federal 
Government."     The   Panel's   report   said: 

"Both  the  security  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  American  people  urgently  require 
continued,  rapid,  and  sustained  growth  in 
the  strength  of  American  science.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  are  In  favor  of 
more  and  better  science.  In  a  general  way 
Americans  recognize  that  scientific  under- 
standing is  at  once  highly  valuable  In  its 
own  right  and  quite  Indispensable  for  the 
sustained  progress  of  a  modern  industrialized 
society.  Most  of  all  we  have  learned  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  defense  and  advancement 
of  freedom  require  excellence  In  science  and 
In  technology  •  •  •  American  science  In  the 
next  generation  must  quite  literally,  double 
and  redouble  In  size  and  strength.  This 
means  more  scientists,   better   trained    with 


finer  facilities.  Many  forces  contribute  to 
this  urgent  need  for  growth.  Our  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  there  mioat 
be  more  and  more  young  people  to  be  taught, 
and  we  have  nothing  like  the  number  of 
qualified  teachers  we  need  even  now.  Scl- 
ence  Itself  is  expanding  so  fast  that  our  ef- 
forts would  have  to  be  much  Increased,  if 
we  were  only  to  keep  up  with  its  Interna- 
tional momentum.  The  training  of  scien- 
tists takes  longer  than  It  used  to,  and  the 
facilities  needed  in  a  modern  laboratory  are 
usually  much  more  complex  and  expensive 
than  those  that  were  needed  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Science  and  technology  today 
have  steadily  growing  mutual  impact,  so  that 
the  practical  man  has  need  of  the  closest 
and  most  Immediate  access  to  new  results 
In  basic  science.  Thus  both  science  and 
scientists  must  be  more  and  more  widely 
diffused  throughout  our  society.  We  need 
more  men  doing  more  things,  with  more 
support,  in  more  places.  And  each  of  these 
requirements  Is  better  measured  by  multi- 
plication than  by  addition.  It  is  the  simple 
truth  that  if  this  country  Is  to  safeguard 
its  freedom  and  harvest  the  great  opportuni- 
ties of  the  next  generation  of  science,  the 
level  of  its  scientific  Investment  must  be 
multiplied  and  multiplied  again. 

"Yet  the  right  word  is  'investment.'  What 
this  country  spends  on  excellence  In  the 
sciences  Is  not  money  gone  with  the  wind. 
It  Is  money  that  brings  us  handsome  re- 
turns, and  of  many  kinds.  In  immediate 
economic  terms  the  proposition  is  clear 
enough:  What  we  have  done  in  science  has 
brought  our  society  riches  many  times 
greater  than  what  science  costs  us,  and  this 
will  be  true  as  far  In  the  future  as  we  can 
see.  In  economic  terms,  indeed,  scientific 
Investment  has  quite  extraordinary  power. 
Ordinary  capital  Investments  put  savings 
to  work  on  laborsavlng  machinery  that  Is 
already  known  and  understood;  the  increased 
wealth  produced  is  what  separates  the  de- 
veloped modern  society  from  helpless  poverty. 
But  scientific  and  technological  investments 
are  still  more  powerful  tools,  since  they  In- 
vest In  the  discovery  of  what  we  do  not  yet 
understand.  We  are  only  Just^t  the  begin- 
ning of  the  use  of  scientific  investment  in 
this  large  sense,  and  returns  it  can  bring  in 
are  literally  Incalculable.  Simply  In  terms 
of  economic  self-interest  our  proper  course 
Is  to  Increase  our  Investment  In  science  Just 
as  fast  as  we  can.  to  a  linfiit  not  yet  In  sight  " 

As  President  Kennedy  has  pointed  out, 
water  problems  are  worldwide.  This  Na- 
tion's findings  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
win  not  only  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  peoples  around  the  world  and 
thereby — as  the  Seaborg  panel  has  pointed 
out — make  a  great  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense and  advancement  of  freedom. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RULES  OF 
INTERPRETATION  GOVERNING 
QUESTIONS  OF  EFFECT  OF  ACTS 
OF  CONGRESS  ON  STATE  LA\V.3 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Eastland, 
Thurmond,  Mundt,  Sparkman,  Holl\nd, 
Curtis,  Stennis,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Rob- 
ertson, HiCKENLOOPER,  HiLL,  RuSSELL, 
rULBRIGHT,  ELLENDER,  BenNETT.  YOUNG  Of 

North  Dakota,  Williams  of  Delaware. 
Talmadge,  Goldwater,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Smathers,  Johnston.  Tower, 
and  Long  of  Louisiana,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  establish 
rules  of  interpretation  governing  ques- 
tions of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on 
State  laws. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which 
I — joined  by  many  other  Senators — of- 


fered to  Senate  bill  654,  the  so-called 
Bridges  bill,  on  August  20,  1958.  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress.  It  wiU 
be  recalled  that  a  motion  to  recommit 
that  bill  was  carried  by  a  record  vote  of 
41  to  40. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  is  also 
the  same  as  S.  3  of  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses.  It  is  likewise  identical  with 
HJl.  3.  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  twice — in  the  85th  and 
86th  Congresses.  This  same  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

The  measure  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  antlpreemption  bill.  I  shall  not 
discuss  it  in  detail  as  its  purpose  and 
provisions  are  well  known  to  most  Sen- 
ators. I  point  out,  however,  that  it  is 
designed  to  correct  the  situation  that 
exists  under  present  rulings  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  to  the  effect  that  when 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  on  any 
subject,  the  States  are  deprived  of  the 
power  to  enact  or  enforce  similar  State 
laws,  even  though  they  may  not  be  in 
conflict  with  the  Federal  statute. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  provides  in  section  1  that  no 
act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  as 
indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  field  in  which  such 
act  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  all  State 
laws  on  the  same  subject  matter,  unless 
such  act  contains  an  expressed  provision 
to  that  eflfect.  It  further  provides  that 
no  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress  shall 
be  construed  as  invalidating  a  provision 
of  State  law  \vhich  would  be  valid  in  the 
absence  of  such  act,  imless  there  is  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  provi- 
sions so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled 
or  consistently  stand  together. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  relates  to  a  par- 
ticular field  of  law.  subversion  and  sedi- 
tion. It  provides  that  the  enactment  of 
any  Federal  law  prescribing  a  criminal 
penalty  for  subversion  or  sedition  against 
the  United  States  or  any  State  shall  not 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  State  crimi- 
nal statutes  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  we  have 
seen  a  disturbing  extension  of  the  Federal 
preemption  doctrine  to  many  areas  of 
concurrent  Federal-State  jurisdiction. 
As  a  result  many  worthwhile  and  con- 
structive State  laws  have  been  nullified 
and  voided  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  of  the  very  real  and  com- 
pelling need  for  the  establishment  of 
clear  and  concise  guide  rules  in  this  area 
of  the  law,  and  it  Is  to  serve  this  need — 
and  for  this  purpose — that  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  measure  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  next  Monday,  January  21.  in  or- 
der that  other  Senators  who  may  desire 
to  do  so  may  Join  as  sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  biU  (S.  3)  to  establish  rules  of 
interpretation  governing  questions  of  the 
effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  him- 


self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


WILDERNESS  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Wil- 
derness Presei-vation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  all  the  people  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  is  being  introduced  for  myself. 
Senators  Kuchel,  Hxtmphrey,  Jackson, 
Chttrch,  Latjsche,  Douglas,  Williams,  of 
New  Jersey,  Randolph,  Clark,  Proxmire. 
Neuberger,  Metcalf,  and  McGoverh.  I 
request  that  it  be  left  on  the  desk  for  3 
days  so  any  others  who  care  to  do  so  may 
join  as  cosponsors. 

The  measure,  as  introduced,  is  identi- 
cal to  the  wilderness  bill  passed  by  this 
body  on  September  6,  1961,  by  a  vote  of 
78  yeas  to  8  nays  with  the  exception  of  a 
chajige  of  one  word,  which  is  of  no  par- 
ticular significance.  It  is  on  page,  18, 
line  15  of  the  bill  printed  as  passed.  A 
reference  to  national  forest  "superin- 
tendents" has  been  changed  to  national 
forest  "supervisors."  The  measure  will 
now  confonn  to  Forest  Service  terminol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  President,  late  in  the  final  session 
of  the  84th  Congress,  my  predecessor,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  James  E.  Mur- 
ray, introduced  the  first  wilderness  pro- 
posal in  Congress.  It  was  a  study  bill, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  original  form  to  the  idea  and  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  it  with  executive 
agencies,  proponents,  and  opponents  of 
the  proposal. 

Th3  original  draft  was  greatly  revised 
after  discussions  with  the  executive  agen- 
cies, and  a  new  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress  by  Senator  Humphrey 
and  a  number  of  cosponsors.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  it  by  the  full  com- 
mittee in  June  1957.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  the  bill  was  again  redrafted 
to  eliminate  objectionable  provisions  and 
to  adopt  constructive  proposals.  It  was 
reintroduced  in  the  second  session  of  the 
85th  Congress,  early  in  1958,  as  8.  4028. 
Washington  hearings  were  held  on  Jidy 
23.  1958.  Field  hearings  were  held  in 
Bend,  Greg.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  in  No- 
vember 1958.  A 

A  revised  measure  was  again  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Humphrey  and  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  during  the  first  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  which  carried  the 
number,  S.  1123.  Field  hearings  were 
held  on  it  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  March 
30  and  31  and  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  on  April  2, 
1959.  During  1960,  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  held  a  num- 
ber of  executive  sessions  on  the  bill  in 
which  the  executive  agencies,  which  were 
all  then  in  support  of  the  proposal, 
offered  their  final  suggestions. 

The  committee  did  not  finally  bring 
the  bill  to  a  vote  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress. Upon  assuming  chairmanship  of 
the  committee,  I  had  the  measure  re- 
drafted and  introduced  it  together  with 
a  number  of  cosponsors  on  January  5, 
1961. 


Our  full  committee  again  held  Wash- 
ington hearings  on  February  27  and  28. 
After  thorough  consideration  of  the 
measure  in  executive  sessions,  the  com- 
mittee ordered  the  bill  reported  July  IS, 
1961.  It  was  my  privilege  to  report  it  to 
the  Senate  with  committee  amendments 
on  July  27,  1961. 

The  measure  was  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  2  days,  September  5 
and  6,  1961,  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  78  yeas  to  only  8  nays,  vir- 
tually 10  to  1.  I  was  particularly  grati- 
fied by  this  vote  for  it  was  taken  during 
my  absence  in  New  Mexico,  keeping  an 
appointment  with  the  surgeon.  The 
presentation  of  the  bill  had  been  ably 
handled  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  with  the  assistance 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf], 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  the 
extremely  lengthy  and  thorough  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  and  the  final  over- 
whelming support  of  it  by  the  Senate  to 
explain  my  reason  for  reintroducing  it  as 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  after  6  years 
of  careful  consideration  and  refinement. 
It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1961,  was  a 
splendid  document.  The  overwhelming 
vote  shows  that  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate.  I  believe  this  body  will  want 
to  pass  it  again  and  return  it  to  the 
House  suflBciently  early  to  give  that  body 
abundant  time  to  consider  it  during  the 
present  Congress. 

The  Senate  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  will  hold  further  hear- 
ings on  the  measure  at  a  very  early  date 
to  hear  any  suggestions  or  pertinent 
facts  which  may  have  arisen  since  Sen- 
ate passage  in  1961.  In  view  of  the  care 
with  which  the  measure  has  previously 
been  considered  and  the  2-day  debate  to 
which  the  measure  was  subjected  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  do  not  contemplate,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  will  require  an 
extensive  period  to  complete  its  work  and 
report  a  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  bill  (S.  4)  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Anderson  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
torsK  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  COLD  WAR  VETERANS  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hmn- 
PHREY,  Hill,  Sparkman,  Morsx.  Nxt;- 
bercer.  Kefauver.  SMrrH.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Gbueninc,  Haktkk,  Eastland, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Bxtrdick,  Bible,  Ran- 
dolph. Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Doug- 
las. Pell,  Bartlktt,  Inouyk,  McOu, 
Clark,  Dodd,  and  McGovzen.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Cold  War  Veterans  Read- 
justment Act." 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  5)  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  induction 
period,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborotjgh, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  at  the  desk  until  Monday, 
January  21,  1963,  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  identical 
with  those  of  a  similar  bill  introduced 
last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  provisions  of 
that  bill,  which  became  public  law  last 
session. 

A  cold  war  GI  bill  I  introduced  in  1959 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  31.  The  cold  war  bill 
of  the  87th  Congress  was  sponsored  by 
me  with  36  other  Senators  and  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  has  always  enjoyed 
broad  public  support,  and  its  popularity 
among  the  people  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before.  The  requests  for  its 
passage  are  vast  in  nimiber. 

Each  year  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can youth  embark  upon  2,  3  or  more 
years  of  service  in  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. They  do  so,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  country  needs  them  to  do  so, 
because  foreign  powers  continue  to 
threaten  the  security  of  this  Nation  and 
of  the  free  world. 

We  know  that  this  threat  to  the  free 
world  is  crystal  clear.  We  know  this 
because  of  the  Cuban  problem,  which, 
though  in  a  state  of  containment  at 
the  present  tinje,  will  required  armed 
vigilance  by  us  until  the  last  vestige  of 
danger  to  this  Nation  has  been  removed 
from  that  island. 

The  Cuban  danger — though  closest  to 
oxrr  shores — is  not  the  only  danger  we 
face.  In  Vietnam,  West  Berlin,  and 
other  hot  spots  arovmd  the  world, 
American  youth  will  be  required  to  serve 
their  Nation  for  long  into  the  future. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  we,  as 
a  Nation,  do  recognize  the  extreme, 
uniq|ie  personal  sacrifices  exacted  from 
our^old  war  veterans  by  their  military 
service. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  provides  these 
young  people  1^2  days  of  educational 
assistance  for  each  day  of  service,  not 
to  exceed  36  months  of  schooling.  This 
aid  is  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  cash  al- 
lowance to  the  veteran  who  selects  his 
own  school  and  pays  his  tuition  and 
maintenance  expense  from  the  allow- 
ance. A  single  veteran  would  receive 
$110  monthly.  A  married  veteran  with 
two  children  would  receive  a  maximum 
of  $165  a  month.  The  Bill  also  provides 
home  and  farm  loan  assistance  of  a  tyi>e 
which  calls  for  a  loan  fee  that  will  be 
set  aside  to  pay  for  any  losses  under  the 
program. 


Only  those  persons  who  perform  180 
days  or  more  of  military  service,  and 
who  are  discharged  honorably,  would  be 
eligible  for  these  benefits. 

The  justice  and  merit  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  are  obvious  to  anyone  willing  to 
make  an  honest  and  objective  appraisal 
of  the  facts.  Each  year,  since  January 
31,  1955,  thousands  of  young  men  have 
entered  military  service  for  the  first  time. 
Most  of  them  give  up,  at  the  most  forma- 
tive time  in  their  lives,  the  opportimities 
of  getting  out  into  the  world,  getting  a 
job,  or  going  on  with  their  education. 
Instead  they  shoulder  the  burdens  of 
helping  to  defend  America.  Nothing  but 
honor  can  be  found  In  such  service. 
However,  not  all  share  in  these  burdens; 
statistics  show  that  only  46  percent  of 
our  young  men  put  aside  civilian  ad- 
vancement, and  go  into  uniform  to  serve 
at  Fort  Bliss  or  Berlin.  They  devote  2, 
3,  or  4  years  to  the  service,  and  when  they 
get  out  they  have  nothing  but  a  job  to 
look  for,  and  a  reserve  commitment, 
without  being  specially  trained  for  a  ci- 
vilian job. 

Such  a  fate  may  be  the  rule  in  a  totali- 
tarian system  but  it  is  a  matter  of  major 
concern  when  a  democratic  society  lets 
this  happen  to  its  youth.  Such  a  fate  is 
also  highly  inconsistent  with  this  Na- 
tion's history.  Veterans  have  always 
been  remembered  for  their  services  to 
the  Nation  in  times  of  peril.  In  Wash- 
ington's day  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
were  granted  land  west  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies;  after  the  Civil  War  the  Union  vet- 
erans received  beneficial  legislation  from 
the  Government.  Beginning  in  the 
1920's  the  veterans'  insurance  program 
was  developed. 

By  far  the  most  farsighted  veterans' 
program  was  the  concept  of  the  GI  bill, 
which  Congress  passed  during  World 
War  n.  This  is  not  a  bonus  or  p)ension 
plan:  it  is  a  readjustment  plan  to  train 
a  veteran  to  become  self-sufiScient  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  bonus  or 
pension.  Statistics  prove  the  great  ben- 
efit these  veterans  receive  from  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing. But  figures  and  percentages  can 
never  tell  the  great  story  of  that  genera- 
tion's venture  into  a  whole  new  life  as  a 
result  of  the  postw^ar  legislation  and  as- 
sistance which  the  Congress  passed.  It 
converted  the  hungry  teenagers  of  the 
black  depression  into  the  leaders  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  monumental  public  educational  bill 
in  Federal  history.  Of  nearly  8  million 
GI's  who  received  training  under  that 
bill,  more  than  2  million  went  to  college, 
31/2  million  more  got  precollege  training. 
and  millions  more  got  vocational  or  other 
training. 

As  the  Senate  loiows.  legislation  simi- 
lar to  this  has  previously  been  considered 
by  the  Senate.  Its  need  and  value  have 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  earlier 
hearings  and  debate.  As  we  enter  the 
crucial  year  of  1963,  a  period  of  the  cold 
war  which  President  Kennedy  has  told 
us  may  mark  the  turning  point  in  our 
struggle  with  Russian  imperialism,  the 
need  for  this  legislation.,gpd  our  duty  to 
provide  for  the  veterans  of  this  struggle 
becomes  even  more  impressive. 


The  man  who  performs  no  military 
service  achieves  an  unfair  civilian  eco- 
nomic advantage  over  those  who  give  2, 
3,  or  more  years  of  their  lives  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country.  The  man  who  stays 
behind  gets  a  head  start  in  life,  a  head 
start  in  the  competition  for  jobs,  which 
the  serviceman,  without  some  assistance 
can  seldom  hope  to  overcome. 

In  the  words  of  the  President  himself 
in  a  December  17  TV  appearance,  in 
commenting  on  our  military  posture  in 
Western  Europe,  "the  United  States  is 
more  than  doing  its  part."  Some  of  the 
specifics  of  doing  more  than  our  part 
were  stated  by  the  President,  as  follows: 

We  have  our  troops  In  Western  Europe 
[who]  are  the  best  equipped.  We  have  six  di. 
visions,  which  Is  about  a  fourth  of  all  of  the 
divisions  on  the  western  front.  They  are  the 
best  equipped.  They  can  fight  tomorrow, 
which  is  not  true  of  most  of  the  other  units. 
So  we  are  doing  our  part  there,  and  we  are 
also  providing  the  largest  naval  force  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  also  carrying  out  the 
major  space  program  for  the  free  world,  as 
well  as  carrying  the  whole  burden  in 
South  Vietnam.  So  the  United  States  is 
more  than  doing  its  part.  We  hope  Western 
Europe  will  make  a  greater  effort  on  its  own, 
both  in  developing  conventional  forces,  and 

In  assistance  to  the   underdeveloped  world 

•   •   • 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  burden  in 
South  Vietnam  was  highlighted  by  a  re- 
cent Defense  Department  report  on  the 
action  there.  The  Department's  report 
summarized  the  recent  battle  near  Tan 
Hiet  in  which  five  helicopters  were 
downed  by  Red  gunfire.  Three  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  ten  others  wounded 
in  that  action.    The  report  stated : 

In  1962.  U.S.  Army  aviation  units  flew 
over  50,000  sorties  in  support  of  operations 
In  Vietnam,  approximately  one-half  of  which 
were  combat  support  sorties.  During  the 
period  January  1-November  30,  1962,  115 
U.S.  Army  aircraft  were  hit  by  groundfire, 
only  9  of  which  were  shot  down. 

Mr.  President,  these  sorties,  were  flown 
during  so-called  peacetime.  They  oc- 
curred during  a  period  when  it  was  quite 
possible  for  a  cold  war  veteran  to  earn 
the  Purple  Heart,  but  not  readjustment 
assistance.  The  Purple  Heart  in  these 
circumstances  strikes  me  as  an  honor  in 
half  measure. 

So  let  us  sum  up  the  character  of  the 
cold  war,  as  it  affects  the  individual  serv- 
iceman. In  many  parts  of  the  world 
our  servicemen  are  performing  danger- 
ous missions  in  circiunstances  which  are 
not  ofiBcially  war,  but  certainly  are  not 
peace.  Areas  where  this  limbo  between 
outright  war  and  outright  peace  exists 
will  probably  increase  as  the  cold  war 
struggle  proceeds  from  crisis  to  crisis. 
The  Cuban  situation,  which  only  a  few 
months  ago  nearly  thrust  thousands  of 
American  cold  war  soldiers  into  front- 
lines  of  nuclear  combat,  is  by  no  means 
ended.  Berlin,  the  Congo,  and  Sino-In- 
dian  conflict  are  tinderboxes  which  con- 
tain high  potential  for  the  involvement 
of  American  manpower  in  a  shooting 
war.  When  today's  youth  enter  the 
service,  they  have  no  assurance  that  they 
will  spend  their  time  in  peaceful  garri- 
son duty.  In  fact,  they  have  consider- 
able assurance  that  a  new  crisis,  a  new 
outbreak  of  guerrilla  warfare,  another 
country  threatened  by  Communist  ag- 
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gresslon,  will  bring  them  into  the  middle 
of  a  hot  war. 

But  the  cold  war  GI  bill  does  more 
than  redress  inequities  and  discharge 
this  Nation's  obligation  to  cold  war  serv- 
icemen. It  will  build  an  educational 
fortress  which,  in  the  long  run,  will  be 
of  more  value  in  defending  our  freedom 
than  all  the  planes,  tanks,  axid  other 
armaments  now  in  existence  or  on  the 
drawing  boards.  The  strength  of  this 
fortress  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
GI  bills  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  Under  these  two  bills,  almost 
10  million  veterans  received  educational 
training.  More  than  half  of  the  eligible 
Korean  conflict  veterans  used  this  assist- 
ance to  complete  their  college  educa- 
tions. These  bills  materially  added  to 
the  Nation's  welfare  and  productivity  by 
giving  us  180,000  doctors,  nurses,  and 
medical  personnel,  113,000  physicists  and 
research  scientists,  450,000  engineers, 
and  230,000  schoolteachers,  in  addition 
to  other  occupations  and  professions. 
The  contribution  made  by  these  educa- 
tionally readjusted  veterans  is  incal- 
culable, especially  In  light  of  oiu-  still 
desperate  need  for  more  teachers,  more 
engineers,  and  more  scientists. 

We  can.  therefore,  expect  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  to  markedly  accelerate  the 
growth  of  our  national  product,  a  matter 
of  increasing  concern  to  all.  In  an  era 
of  rapid  technological  development,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
our  working  citizens  need  greater  skills 
and  education  to  keep  up  with  the  rad- 
ical changes  brought  about  by  increasing 
automation.  Congress  has  already  taken 
action,  in  the  passage  of  the  Manpower 
Retraining  and  DevelopmenrAct,  to  help 
our  civilian  workers  adjust  to  these 
changing  conditions.  The  vocational 
training  provided  by  this  cold  war  GI 
bill  offers  similar  help  to  the  young  serv- 
iceman who  generally  has  no  skill  or 
trade  at  all  upon  entering  the  civilian 
labor  force. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  is  not  a  giveaway. 
As  mentioned  previously,  a  single  veteran 
receives  $110  monthly,  while  a  married 
veteran  with  two  children  receives  only 
$165.  In  most  cases  the  veterans  will 
have  to  work,  or  their  wives  will,  while 
they  pursue  their  education  or  vocational 
training  program.  Moreover,  the  cold 
war  bin  Is  a  sound  business  Investment; 
It  Is  a  self-liquidating,  repayment  kind 
of  Investment.  Official  statistics  of  the 
Census  Bureau  show  that  World  War  n 
veterans  now  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  billion  dollars  more  In  taxes  by 
reason  of  their  Increased  earning  power — 
and  hence  Increased  taxes — resulting 
from  their  GI  blU  education.  The  World 
War  n  bin  will  be  entirely  paid  for  by 
these  additional  taxes  within  another  5 
or  6  years. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  will  hkewise  be 
self -liquidating.  Consequently,  the  blU 
Is  not  an  expense  to  the  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic; It  Is  an  Investment  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  on  which  we  can  guarantee  them 
a  profitable  dividend,  because  education 
is  the  one  certain  method  of  strengthen- 
ing the  taxpaylng  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
cite  all  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  ne- 
cessity of  enacting  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 


The  documentation  of  need  for  and  na- 
tional values  accruing  from  this  legisla- 
tion could  go  on  ad  infinitum.  I  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  summarize  only  these 
few  additional  reasons : 

First.  Veterans  make  higher  grades 
and  do  better  generally  in  colleges  than 
nonveterans.  They  have  proved  to  be  the 
best  and  most  economical  investment  in 
developing  our  brainpower  yet  found  by 
the  American  people.  Therefore,  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  will  help  our  Nation  to 
produce  more  schoolteachers,  doctors, 
medical  technicians,  scientists,  and  engi- 
neers, whose  services  are  critically 
needed :  it  will  help  to  increase  the  brain- 
power of  the  Nation,  our  most  neglected 
asset.  There  is  now  a  shortage  of  134,000 
schoolteachers  in  America,  and  the  short- 
age grows  yearly. 

Second.  Authoritative  sources  have 
warned  that  Russia  may  be  ahead  of  us 
in  the  sciences  by  1969,  unless  we  step 
up  our  scientific  educational  efforts. 
The  great  danger  we  face  from  Russia 
is  not  in  her  present  armaments,  but  in 
her  efficient  scientific  schools.  We  can- 
not ignore  this  chance  to  nullify  that 
threat. 

Third.  The  Federal  budget  for  this 
year  has  been  reported  to  call  for  about 
$52  billion  for  1  year  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment activities.  The  highest  estimate 
of  the  average  annual  cost  of  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  is  $289.5  miUion  over  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  educational  program 
through  1973.  Thus,  the  cold  war  mili- 
tary expenses  cost  179  times  as  much  in  1 
year  as  the  cold  war  veterans  education 
bin.  The  term  "peacetime  veterans" 
cannot  be  justified  when  we  speak  of 
today's  servicemen,  for  these  are  the 
yoimg  Americans  who  fight  and  die  as 
"advisers"  in  Vietnam  and  who  man  our 
miUtary  bases  in  the  frozen  Arctic 
wastes,  in  the  planes  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  on  the  Turkish-Russian  border, 
and  on  other  "Uve  ammunition"  fron- 
tiers. 

Fourth.  The  annual  cost  wiU  not  up- 
set the  budget.  As  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating the  Korean  war  veterans  phases 
out,  the  cold  war  veterans  educational 
expense  wUl  take  its  place.  It  wiU  not 
be  a  debt  for  the  oncoming  generation 
to  pay.  Just  as  the  cost  of  World  War 
n  GI  bin  win  be  paid  for  before  1970.  by 
increased  taxes  paid  for  by  increased 
earning  by  GI  biU-trained  World  War 
n  veterans  alone,  so  the  cost  of  the  edu- 
cation of  cold  war  veterans  win  be  paid 
for  by  cold  war  veterans  themselves 
through  their  increased  taxes  brought 
about  by  their  brainjxjwer  and  upward 
occupational  movement. 

Fifth.  The  cold  war  GI  bfll  is  not  as 
generous  with  cold  war  veterans  as  was 
the  Korean  war  bin.  For  cold  war  vet- 
erans, there  is  no  mustering  out  pay; 
there  are  no  business  loans.  The  minl- 
mima  service  provisions  for  educational 
benefits  requires  more  than  180  days  of 
active  service,  instead  of  only  90  days 
required  for  World  War  n  and  Korean 
veterans.  Six-months  trainees  under 
the  reserve  program  would  not  be  eU- 
glble.  ^  The  educational  anowance  of 
$110  a  month  now  will  buy  only  as  much 
as  $75  would  buy  in  1952.  So  the  cold 
war  bni  is  not  a  giveaway:  the  average 


veteran  will  have  to  get  a  loan  or  hold  a 
job  on  the  side  to  go  to  coUege  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  also 
that  hearings  on  the  biU  wUl  be  sched- 
uled in  the  near  future,  to  explore  the 
exact  manner  in  which  this  program  will 
most  equitably  fit  the  individual  needs 
of  our  cold  war  veterans.  We  must  be- 
gin a  program  that  properly  recognizes 
the  personal  sacrifices  of  the  men  who 
day  in  and  day  out  wage  the  long  strug- 
gle, often  tedious,  often  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  deadly,  which  we  caU  the 
cold  war.  Our  Nation  has  always  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  citizen 
army.  I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that 
the  day  has  yet  arrived  when  the  citi- 
zens who  make  up  om-  Armed  Forces 
must  suffer  for  their  loyalty  and  wUling- 
ness  to  serve.  We  must  begin  a  program 
that  tells  America  that  the  draft  law 
does  not  cause  certain  of  our  sons  to 
lose  2  or  more  years  from  their  competi- 
tive civUian  Uves,  but  instead,  provides  a 
chanenging  opportunity  for  honorable 
and  patriotic  service — service  that  wUl 
be  suitably  recognized  and  not  be  a  life- 
time burden. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  per- 
mitted me  to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of 
his  veterans'  education  bin.  I  assure 
him  that  I  win  do  everything  I  can  to 
secure  favorable  action  on  the  bill.  I 
think  it  proposes  very  good  l^rislation 
which  is  much  needed. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  perseverance,  his  persistence,  and  his 
dedication  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I 
know  of  no  Senator  who  has  attempted 
to  do  more  for  the  education  of  our  vet- 
erans than  has  the  Senator  from  Texas ; 
and  I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  associate 
myself  with  him  In  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  generous  remarks.  He  Is  the  No.  2 
Senator  in  sponsoring  this  measiu-e ;  and 
we  think  that  augurs  weU  for  the  bili.  due 
to  his  leadership  In  connection  with  so 
many  veterans  measures  and  so  many 
youth  measures  during  his  service  here. 
I  think  it  most  appropriate  and  helpful 
that  he  has  put  his  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  bUl. 

He  knows  that  the  danger  is  that  if 
the  cold  war  veterans  are  not  educated 
imder  this  measure,  they  win  be  the  lost 
generation.  We  educated  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict;  but  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  the  veterans  of  the 
cold  war  were  ignored,  and  they  feel  bit- 
terly about  it.  We  should  recognize  that 
the  veterans  of  the  cold  war  should  be 
educated,  as  wen  as  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  measure  Is  not  in- 
tended to  replace  any  other  education 
legislation.  It  is  intended  to  supplement 
other  education  legislation,  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  defenders  of  our  freedom 
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win  not  be  robbed  because  of  Uielr  in- 
TeetaaMit  la  our  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  an  explanatloa  a<  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Baooas. 

There  belc«  no  objeetioa.  the  expla- 
natkm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobb.  as  follows: 
DxcisT  or  THZ  OatM  Was  Ol  Biu.,  'EMTtn*D 

TKX  **CoLB  Was  TcxasAMa  BMamrtrsntBrr 

AsamcAircR  Act  or  IMS" 

TU*  wn  proYldM  rMWt}UKtaaent  Miirtancr 
for  cold  war  vstenuas,  l^e..  poEaans  wbo  per- 
form aetlv*  duty  in  the  Armed  Foroee  dur- 
ing tbe  period  from  January  SI,  19&5  (the 
termination  of  Korean  conflict  readjuetment 
aid)  and  Jime  1,  1963,  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  the  compulsory  draft  Uw.  Applica- 
ble throuiJioat  tbe  1>U1  ie  a  requirement  of 
dlaeharg*  under  oondittona  other  than  dis- 
honorable. Readjustment  aealatance  author- 
ised by  tke  coM  war  biU  Is  aUniiar  to  that 
pMTtooaly  afforded  to  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

^yiii/.«Mr>niti  and  Tocatiozud  training  as- 
sistance: XUgiUllty  Is  conditioned  upon 
more  than  tBO  daya  of  actlTC  duty  or  dis- 
charge tar  eei  *  Ice-eonnected  dlaabillty. 
Period  oC  edvcaUon  or  training  (not  to  ex- 
ceed as  aooBths)  la  ealenlated  by  multiply- 
ing 1\^  times  each  day  of  aoSlTe  duty. 
Dvrlnc  eduoatiooal  parted  veteran  receives 
monthly  allowance,  as  follows:  For  full-time 
college  tralxdng  the  monthly  allowance 
would  be — no  dependents,  SllO;  one  de- 
pendent, tl'SS;  more  than  one  dependent, 
$1«0.  Veteran  must  begin  education  or 
training  within  3  years  after  discharge  or 
enactment  o<  bill.  wUdhefcr  is  later;  and 
mus*  eaapleto  educstloai  within  8  years 
after  discharge  or  enactment  of  bill,  as  case 
may  be.  No  allowance  shall  be  paid  lor  any 
period  prlcv  to  September  1,  loes.  Persons 
enrolled  in  cumses  at  education  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  IMS,  wooM  Ik  eatlUed  to  anowanoe 
from  that  date,  attbough  tbey  oocdd  not  re- 
ceive payment  untU  after  bill's  enactment. 
All  education  and  toalnlng  end  on  June  30, 
197S.  exoept  that  certain  career  enlistees  have 
a  latw  tezmlnatlon  date  determined  by  the 
date  of  their  flnal  dlstibarge. 

Ghiaraatee  and  dlrect-toan  assistance:  Kli- 
glbinty  for  guarantee  and  direct  loans  Is  con- 
ditioned upon  more  than  ISO  days  of  active 
duty,  or  discharge  for  serrloa-connected  dis- 
ability. Widow  of  veteran  who  died  of  aerr- 
Ice-connectad  dlaabillty  also  eligible.  Loans 
ai«  fm:  purpoee  of  pnrehaalTig  (a)  homes,  in- 
cluding farm  homes;  and  (b)  farm  lands, 
livestock,  etc..  to  be  used  by  veteran  In 
farming  operations.  Banks  or  oither  lenders 
make  loans  with  Oovemmjont  guaranteeing 
60  percent,  up  to  •7JS00.  on  residential  real 
estate,  and  80  percent,  up  to  S4.000.  on  non- 
residential real  eetate.  Xjoaas  are  subject  to 
guarantee  fee  not  to  exceed  cme-half  of  1 
percent  of  loan  amount,  to  be  used  to  cover 
losses  on  loans.  Direct  loans  not  exceeding 
S 13, 500  may  be  made  to  veterans  in  certain 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  when  private 
capital  la  not  available  for  guarantee  loans. 
Interact  rates  and  xnatudtles  at  loaaa  con- 
trolted  by  laws  applicable  to  World  War  II 
and  Korean  veterans,  now  and  in  the  future. 
(Under  Public  Law  86-73,  maximum  interest 
rate  is  5%  pa-cent  per  annum.)  Termina- 
tion date  of  guarantee  and  direct  loan  pro- 
gram Is  Jvdy  1,  1973,  except  for  loans  on 
Which  VA  eommitmeBts  have  been  issued 
before  mtitb.  date. 


ILASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  wn.TJAUfl  o(  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
PresideBt,  on  behalf  of  niTself  and  Sen- 
aton  Bskix,  Bulk,  Bixwsna,  Case. 
Claxk.  Dews,  Bwoas,  HmcTHasr.  Jack- 
soir,  Jaths,  Kuchkl.  Loins  of  Missouri, 


MCCSKTHT.      NKLSOK.      NsUBESCKa,      Psfl- 

TOBZ.  PxLX..  RiBiooiT.  Stmikgton.  and 
YouKO  of  CMiio,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  hill  to  authorize  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  and  coor- 
dinaJbed  mass  transportation  systems  in 
metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
XjAuschs]  has  advised  me  that  if  he  had 
been  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  he  would 
have  indicated  his  acquiescence  in  hav- 
ing the  bill  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  (Currency ,  and  that  at 
a  later  time  he  would  suggest  that  the 
Conunerce  Committee  has  an  appropri- 
ate interest  in  the  bill,  too. 

As  the  list  of  cosponsors  indicates,  the 
bill  has  already  attracted  some  bipar- 
tisan support.  I  hope  it  will  stir  addi- 
tional interest  and  endorsement  during 
the  next  few  months,  because  I  believe 
that  the  bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  would 
be  an  antidote  to  confuslan  and  fruit- 
less debate  about  commuter  travel  in 
the  United  States  today. 

It  would  give  municipal  officials,  agen- 
cies, and  planners  the  encouragement 
and  financial  assistance  needed  to  make 
mass  transit  feasible  in  our  urban- 
suburban  areas.  As  the  history  of  the 
declining  transit  industry  indicates,  we 
will  produce  only  talk  until  we  put  up 
the  money  at  the  Federal  level  for  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  job  that 
must  be  done  in  so  many  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  sensible; 
it  is  modest;  it  can  do  the  job. 

And  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  unfinished  business  left  behind 
by  the  87th  Congress. 

Today's  bill,  now  called  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1963,  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  last 
year  as  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1962.  A  review  of  the  fate  of  that  bill 
will,  I  believe,  remind  us  of  the  support 
and  hopeful  interest  given  to  the  pro- 
posal last  year. 

President  Kennedy  prepared  the  way 
for  the  bill  when  he  asked  in  his  trans- 
portation message  last  April  for  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  commuter  and 
other  puMlc  mass  transportation  in  our 
towns  and  cities. 

As  the  President  succinctly  sum- 
marized the  situation  at  that  time: 

To  conserve  and  enhance  vaJues  in  exist- 
ing urban  areas  is  essential.  But  at  least  as 
important  are  steps  to  promote  economic 
efficiency  and  livabillty  in  areas  of  future  de- 
velopment. In  less  than  20  years  we  can 
expect  well  over  half  of  our  expanded  popu- 
lation to  be  living  in  40  great  urban  com- 
plexes. Many  smaUer  places  wUl  also  ex- 
perience phenomenal  growth.  The  ways 
that  people  and  goods  can  be  moved  in  these 
areas  will  have  a  major  Influence  on  their 
structure,  on  the  eflkrlency  of  their  economy, 
and  on  the  availability  for  aoclal  and  cul- 
tural oppcx-tunltles  they  can  offer  their  cltl- 
sens.  Oiir  national  welfare  therefore  requires 
the  provision  of  good  urban  transportation, 
with  the  properly  balanced  use  of  private 
vehicles  and  modern  mass  transport  to  help 
shape  as  well  as  serve  urban  growth. 

The  President's  emphasis  was  on  bal- 
ance of  transportation  resources,  but  at 


present  no  such  balance  exists.  To  help 
achieve  some  degree  of  balance,  he 
offered  an  administration  transportation 
bill,  which  was  introduced  last  April 
Twenty-one  Senators  cosponsored  the 
bill.    Seven  of  them  were  Republicans. 

The  bill  then  received  prompt  and  sig- 
nificant committee  attention. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee conducted  hearings  Trom  April  24  to 
27  and  took  533  pages  of  testimony  from 
individuals  and  organizations  deeply 
concerned  about  a  growing  national 
crisis.  Of  more  than  50  witnesses,  only 
3  opposed  the  bill. 

Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
conducted  even  more  extensive  hearings. 
Witnesses  gave  testimony  for  2  weeks. 
They  represented  labor,  manufacturers, 
railroad  and  bus  companies,  and  plan- 
ning groups.  Of  66  witnesses,  only  2 
opposed  the  bill. 

One  reason  for  the  generally  favorable 
response  was  that  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1962  would  have 
been  the  logical  extension  of  an  earlier 
program. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  established 
a  temporary  Federal  loan,  research,  and 
demonstration  program  for  mass  transit. 
This  historic  breakthrough  in  urban 
legislation  gave  us  reason  to  hope  that 
a  more  adequate  bill  would  be  passed. 

This  hope  seemed  to  be  justified  when 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  legislation.  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  session,  however, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  another  commit- 
tee. Additional  testimony  was  taken ;  no 
changes  were  recommended;  but  the  blU 
could  not  be  called  up  to  the  floor  again 
because  of  our  heavy  work  schedule  at 
that  time. 

To  make  certain  that  we  will  have 
adequate  time  this  year,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  bill  on  Che  opening  day  of  this 
session.  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that 
the  case  for  the  bill  has  grown  more  ob- 
vious during  the  past  year  and  I  think  we 
will  find  new  evidence  to  support  the  ar- 
gument that  the  bill  would  combat  a 
problem  of  increasingly  critical  propor- 
tions in  the  United  States  today. 

That  problem  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
very  direct  way:  at  Just  the  time  when 
we  anticipate  our  greatest  period  of  urban 
growth,  our  ability  to  move  large  numbers 
of  commuters  in  rapid  transit  vehicles  is 
dwindling.  Instead,  we  are  relying— 
even  for  rush-hour  transportation — on 
automobiles  and  highways,  the  most 
costly  and  least  efficient  method  of  mov- 
ing people. 

We  have,  in  the  past  few  years  of  testi- 
mony and  discussion  about  rapid  transit, 
accumulated  a  large  store  of  depressing 
but  persistent  facts  about  the  gradual 
death  of  transportation  systems.  I  ^all 
take  a  few  of  those  facts  from  the  rec- 
ords of  our  hearings  from  the  lengthy 
reports  issued  by  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  last  year,  and  from  other 
sources: 

Fr(»n  1956  to  1960  the  number  of  rev- 
enue passengers  carried  by  buses  and 
streetcars  declined  by  about  25  percent. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-three  transit 
companies  were  sold  or  abandoned  be- 
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tweeB  1956  and  1962  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, including  seven  in  my  own  home 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Over  85  percent  of  total  daily  travel  in 
most  urban  areas  today  Is  by  automobile. 
Traffic  jams  already  cost  the  Nation 
about  $5  billion  a  year  in  time  and  wages 
lost,  extra  fuel  consumption,  faster  ve- 
hicle depreciation,  lower  tax  yields,  and 
so  forth. 

There  are  forgotten  people  in  our  cities 
who  cannot  rely  on  automobiles  because 
of  disability,  age,  or  other  reasons.  And 
yet,  they  are  faced  with  a  decline  in  pub- 
lic transportation  f  aciUties. 

These  fa^ts  would  not  be  complete  tf 
no  reference  was  mcule  to  the  mounting 
cost  of  highway  construction. 

Highways,  of  course,  are  needed ;  many 
parts  of  our  Nation  can  be  served  only 
by  automobiles,  trucks,  or  buses. 

But  there  should  be  a  national  con- 
cern about  the  growing  dependence  on 
the  automobile  as  a  major  means  of 
peak-hour  travel  for  commuters.  High- 
ways and  vehicular  river  crossings  are 
built,  quite  often,  solely  because  the  con- 
gestion has  become  so  bad  that  fast  ac- 
tion must  be  taken.  That  something,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  alternative,  is 
usually  to  build  a  new  highway  or  facility 
that  serves  automobiles  only. 

As  a  result,  we  are  paying  a  high  bill 
for  highways. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Chicago  opened 
an  11.2-mile  strip  of  a  14-lane  super- 
highway. The  cost  was  $176,700,000,  or 
about  $16  million  a  mile.  This  is  high, 
but  it  is  understandable  in  metropolitan 
areas.  We  have  heard  of  other  city  free- 
ways that  cost  $20  miUion  a  mile.  One 
projected  expressway  across  lower  Man- 
hattan would  cost  up  to  $100  milUon  a 
mile.  Looking  at  such  figures,  some  ob- 
servers say  that  we  should  do  without 
freeways  in  urban  areas.  Others  say 
that  we  are  spending  so  much  on  high- 
ways that  we  cannot  afford  transit. 
There  are  some  extremists,  in  fact,  who 
say  that  a  vote  for  rapid  transit  is  a 
vote  against  highways. 

But  our  commuter  problem  today  is 
simply  too  big  to  transform  it  into  a 
feud  between  the  highway  people  and 
the  transit  people. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  major  need 
for  both  methods  of  travel.  We  have 
provided  well  for  highway  needs — $20 
billion  of  the  $41  billion  interstate  high- 
way program  is  scheduled  for  urban 
liighway  construction.  We  should  be 
willing  to  invest  $500  million  over  a 
period  of  3  years  in  a  program  that  will 
help  local  and  State  officials  keep  transit 
alive  and  growing  when  the  need  is  great 
and  growing  greater. 

The  need  for  transit  received  wide- 
spread recognition  last  year,  when  the 
adminstration  bill  received  support  from 
organizations  including  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  County  Officials,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders,  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  the  Railroad 
Labor  Executives  Association,  the  Amer- 


ican Transit  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks, 
and  a  number  of  State  and  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  around  the  country. 

Such  support,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, was  partially  induced  by  the 
existence  of  a  temporary  Federal  transit 
program,  administered  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Even  this 
pioneer  program  attracted  wide  interest. 
More  than  200  communities  in  48  States, 
small  towns  as  well  as  large  cities,  had 
inquired  at  the  HHFA  last  year.  One 
of  the  latest  demonstration  grants,  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey,  gives  some 
idea  of  the  uses  to  which  the  program 
is  being  put. 

On  December  20,  1962,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  approved  a 
$256,000  mass  transportation  demon- 
stration project  calling  for  a  300-auto- 
mobile  parking  lot  and  passenger  sta- 
tion near  New  Brunswick.  The  project 
will  help  determine  whether  more  peo- 
ple will  ride  commuter  trains  If  the 
suburban  station  is  more  easily  accessi- 
ble from  newly  developed  areas.  Hun- 
dreds of  commuters  may  decide  that  it 
makes  more  sense  for  them  to  take  a 
train  than  to  battle  traffic  on  the  high- 
way. 

Other  projects  approved  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  give  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  growing  usefulness 
of  the  program.  I  ask  that  a  brief  de- 
scription of  these  projects  be  added  at 
the  close  of  this  statement. 

There  are  other  signs,  too,  of  increased 
receptivity  to  mass  transportation.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  are 
working  together  on  regional  transporta- 
tion plans  through  the  tristate  trans- 
portation conunittee.  New  Jersey  has 
established,  tlirough  its  highway  depart- 
ment, a  program  of  assistance  and  plan- 
ning to  help  commuter  railroads.  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  planners  have 
indicated  that  transit  needs  are  among 
the  major  considerations  in  the  year  2000 
plan  and  other  plans  for  the  region. 
Philadelphia  continues  to  plan  for  broad- 
ened service,  and  Los  Angeles  offlcicds 
have  clearly  indicated  that  their  reUance 
upon  the  freeway  is  inadequate. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  re- 
cent events  was  the  approval  last  No- 
vember by  the  San  Francisco  area  voters 
of  $792  milhon  for  a  regional  transit 
system. 

This  was  a  responsible  and  heartening 
decision.  Bay  area  residents  have  chosen 
to  tie  their  transit  program  into  plans 
for  over  11  regional  developments,  and 
apparently  this  approach  will  pay  divi- 
dends. I  was  very  impressed  recently 
when  I  came  across  an  article  which 
described  the  enthusiasm  already  gener- 
ated by  the  project.  In  the  December  9 
issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Oakland  City  Mansiger  Wayne  Thomp- 
son Is  quoted  as  saying : 

There  is  nothing  but  confidence  in  the 
central  business  district  since  the  passage  of 
rapid  transit  last  month.  The  future  has 
never  seemed  brighter.  The  Broadway  Sta- 
tion in  Oakland  will  become  the  center  of 
the  world's  greatest  transit  system. 

As  transit  programs  are  approved  In 
other  areas,  I  think  we  shall  see  a  simi- 
lar upsurge  of  confidence  and  investment 
opportunity. 


Even  the  most  promising  of  present  or 
future  projects,  however,  will  be  slowed 
or  possibly  killed  altogether  unless  Con- 
gress makes  it  possible,  by  offering  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  funds,  to  over- 
come some  of  the  most  difficult  financial 
problems. 

Our  witnesses  from  San  Francisco  last 
year,  for  example,  said  that  the  bill — 
the  same  bill  that  I  reintroduced  today — 
would  produce  great  savings  of  time  and 
funds.  They  said  that  a  ^deral  con- 
tribution of  $20  miUion  a  year  for  a  10- 
year  period  would  save  $383  million  in 
principal  and  interest  on  the  bond  issues, 
would  put  the  system  into  operation  4 
years  earUer,  would  reduce  the  tax  from 
65  cents  per  $100  assessed  valuation  to 
about  47  cents,  and  would  produce 
savings  of  approximately  another  $120 
million  in  reduced  time,  accidents,  insur- 
ance, traffic  control,  and  so  forth.  The 
Federal  funds  would  accomplish  all  this 
largely  because  of  the  present  local  limit 
on  the  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness 
than  can  be  incurred  in  any  1  year. 
Without  Federal  help,  the  construction 
period  would  be  stretched  out  for  9 
years. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  way  In 
which  the  net  project  provisions  of  the 
bill  could  be  used.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  other  provisions  will  give 
additional  information  on  other  ways  in 
which  the  proposed  bill  could  be  helpful. 

IfAJOS    PlOVISIOIfS 

The  most  important  single  feature  of 
the  bill  is  a  long-range  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  and  local  public 
bodies  to  assist  public  and  private  transit 
systems  in  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvement  of  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  eligible  facilities  and  equipment 
would  include  terminal  facilities,  rights- 
of-way,  buses  and  other  rolling  stock, 
and  any  other  property  needed  for  an 
efficient  and  coordinated  mass  transpor- 
tauon  system ;  except  that  no  such  assist- 
ance could  be  provided  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  to  be  used  as  a  public 
highway.  Likewise,  no  grant  fimds  could 
be  used  for  operating  costs  or  for  the 
payment  of  ordinary  governmental 
expenses. 

A  grant  under  this  program  would  be 
made  only  to  a  public  body  which  shows 
that  it  has  the  legal,  financial,  and  tech- 
nical capacity  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
transit  project.  However,  the  pubUc 
body  would  not  necessarily  have  to  op- 
erate' the  transit  faciUties  and  equip- 
ment itself.  It  could  provide  for  their 
operation  by  lease  or  other  arrangement. 
Thus,  every  locality  would  remain  free  to 
choose  public  or  private  operation  of  its 
transportation  system  or  any  combina- 
tion Of  ttie-two. 

As  the  President  stated  In  his  trans- 
portation message : 

The  program  1b  not  intended  to  foster 
public  as  distinguished  from  private  mass 
transit  operations. 

The  Federal  grant  would  be  based  on 
the  net  project  cost  of  providing  the 
needed  facilities  and  equipment.  This 
means  that  portion  of  the  project's  total 
cost  which  could  not  reasonably  be 
financed  from  fares  and  other  revenues. 
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The  Federal  contribution  could  not  ex- 
ceed two- thirds  of  net  project  cost;  the 
remainder  wonkl  have  to  be  provided  In 
cash  by  the  locality,  from  sources  other 
thsH  federal  funds  of  anticipated  rev- 
enues. It  Is  anticipated  that  the  local 
fvmds  would  ordinarily  be  obtained 
through  issuance  of  bonds  based  on  the 
taxing  powers  of  the  local  government, 
the  transit  authority,  or  other  local  pub- 
lie  body.  This  local  contribution  would 
assure  that  there  was  a  firm  local  deter- 
mination of  the  project's  need,  as  well 
as  local  concern  for  care  and  efBciency 
in  the  spending  of  the  money. 

To  meet  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost, 
the  bill  proposes  $100  million  in  grants 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  $200  million 
In  fiscal  1964,  and  another  $200  million 
in  fiscal  1965. 

FXDEBAI.    I.OAMS 

In  some  cases  where  local  transit  oper- 
ations can  be  self-«upportrng  there  is 
often  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
bill  would  make  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  authority  for  the  $50  million 
loan  fund  established  in  1961.  At  pres- 
ent. $10  million  of  that  amount  has 
already  been  oonmiitted.  No  loan  would 
be  made  for  a  project  which  receives  a 
capitid  grant,  and  a  loan  would  be  made 
only  if  financing  were  not  available  f  nxn 
other  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 
Loans  could  be  made  only  to  public 
bodies,  but  the  equipment  or  facilities 
financed  could  be  leased  to  private  com- 
panies for  actual  operation.  The  in- 
terest rate  would  be  calculated  by  a 
formula  which  presently  produces  a  rate 
of  3%  percent,  and  the  loan  term  could 
be  amortized  over  40  years. 

PLANKXNO    aEQTTIRFMCNTS 

The  measure  proposes  strict  planning 
requirements  to  assure  that  the  aid  is 
necessary  and  will  be  used  effectively.  A 
community  or  metropolitan  area  would 
be  reqiiired  to  have  an  areawide  tran»- 
portation  plan,  coordinated  with  a  com- 
prehensive urban  development  plan  for 
the  area. 

A  number  of  communities  have  already 
undertaken  this  kind  of  planning  with 
the  assistance  of  the  urban  planning 
grants  provided  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  The  701  program 
authorizes  Federal  grants  covering  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  planning  for 
communities  of  50.000  population  or  less 
and  for  mrtropolitan  regions. 

XMBSCnfCT    PKOORAM 

While  long-range  comprehensive  plan- 
ning is  essential  to  meet  urban  transpor- 
tation problems,  there  are  some  commu- 
nities already  in  critical  difficulty  fen* 
whom  it  would  be  extremely  costly  if 
assistance  had  to  be  delayed  while  long- 
range  plans  were  laid.  To  meet  this 
problem,  authority  is  reooested,  antU 
July  1, 1966,  to  make  reduced  grants  cov- 
ering 50  percent  of  tbe  net  project  cost 
for  communities  which  have  not  com- 
pleted the  planning  phase.  If  all  the  re- 
quirements are  met  within  3  years  from 
the  time  of  this  limited  grant,  the  project 
would  then  qualify  for  an  additional 
grant  to  bring  the  Federal  contribution 
up  to  the  full  two-thirds  of  net  cost. 


KXSXAKCH.    DKTZLOPimrr,    AND    SEIIONSTRATION 
P«OJICTB 

The  demonstration  grant  authority  in 
existing  law  is  broadened  to  provide  for 
a  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion program  for  all  phases  of  urban 
mass  transportation.  The  balance  of  the 
existing  $25  million  grant  authority  plus 
$30  million  of  the  $500  million  requested 
for  the  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram over  the  next  3  years  would  be 
available  for  transportation  demonstra- 
tion grants.  The  Housing  Administrator 
could  use  these  fimds  to  conduct  research 
with  his  owTi  staff  or  through  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  universities,  or  re- 
search or  transit  firms. 

The  proposal  retains  the  requirement 
that  to  be  eligible  for  a  demonstration 
grant,  a  project  must  be  able  to  produce 
results  usable  in  other  areas.  However, 
these  demonstration  grants  could  be  pro- 
vided without  the  present  restrictions  on 
expenditures  for  major  long-term  cap- 
ital improvements  and  the  limitation  of 
demonstration  grants  to  two -thirds  of 
project  cost.  Communities  are  reluctant 
to  share  the  coob  offi  project  which  is 
not  tailored  to  their  own  needs,  and  the 
authority  for  grants  up  to  100  percent 
is  needed  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
demonstration  projects  are.  in  fact,  of 
widespread  applicability. 

RELOCATION    SEQUISEMENTS 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  mass  transit 
program  would  involve  very  substantial 
displacement  of  families  and  business 
firms.  However,  some  displacement 
would  no  doubt  occur,  and  the  prop>osal 
would  provide  substantially  the  same  re- 
location benefits  that  are  now  available 
under  the  urban  renewal  program.  Dis- 
placed families  would  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral relocation  payments  up  to  $200. 
Displaced  trgsiness  firms  and  nonprofit 
organizations  could,  in  general,  receive 
relocation  payments  of  up  to  $3,000.  In 
turn,  the  cammxmity  would  be  required 
to  have  a  relocaticm  program  provide  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  homes  of  com- 
parable convenience  and  desirability  on 
terms  which  the  displaced  families  can 
afford. 

A   COMPKEHENSIVX  APPBOACH 

As  the  above  description  indicates,  the 
bill  would  serve  communities  of  all  sizes; 
it  is  not  merely  a  big-cities  bill,  as  some 
critics  have  said. 

The  first  answer  to  this  is.  of  course, 
that  its  opponents  cannot  argue  both 
ways  on  this  question  of  participation  by 
smaller  urban  areas — unless  they  claim 
that  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  are 
going  to  be  able,  somehow,  to  make  off 
with  free  Federal  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram wiUiout  showing  any  local  need  or 
any  matching  efforts. 

In  fact,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out  in 
summarizing  the  main  features  of  the 
program,  it  is  designed  very  carefully  to 
provide  assistance  only  where  a  locality 
has  public  transportation  problems  so 
great  that  it  has  seen  fit  to  expend  the 
considerable  effort  necessary  to  initiate 
a  local  public  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram as  a  fundamental  part  of  an  over- 
all program  of  planned  community  de- 
vekH»ment. 

Furthermore,  a  locality  seeking  assLst- 
ance  under  this  program  will  have   to 


show  that  it  has  the  legal  and  technical 
capacity,  regardless  of  whether  it  will 
actually  operate  the  transit  system  it- 
self, to  assure  that  the  Federal  funds  are 
used  in  accordance  with  the  agreed-upon 
program. 

Most  important  of  all.  to  the  extent 
that  a  locality  is  to  receive  Federal  funds 
under  this  program,  it  must  match  those 
funds  with  a  one-third  local  public  con- 
tribution which  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  revenues  of  the  system. 

In  short,  this  program  is  not  aimed  at 
any  particular  sized  city,  but  is  aimed  at 
a  particular  problem  wherever  it  exists, 
and  wherever  towns  and  cities  feei 
strongly  enough  about  the  problem  to  be 
willing  to  take  the  initiative  in  devising 
ways  to  meet  it  and  in  carrying  their 
share  of  the  financial  burden  involved. 

This  problem  is.  In  fact,  widespread. 
The  American  Transit  Association  esti- 
mates that  about  60  cities  of  25.000 
population  or  more  now  have  no  public 
transportation  service  at  all.  In  West 
Virginia  alone,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
100  bus  companies  had  been  forced  out  of 
business  in  a  little  more  than  10  years, 
and  that  the  local  West  Virginia  lines 
lost  over  one -third  of  their  riders  be- 
tween 1955  and  1969  alone.  Many  of 
these  companies  were  serving  small 
towns.  A  little  Federal  assistance,  trig- 
gering additional  local  public  assistance 
and  private  investment,  might  have 
helped  many  of  these  companies  to  stay 
in  business. 

ASSISTANCE    TOt    A    PXTWOC    rTTILITT 

It  should  be  obvious,  too,  that  transit 
in  our  cities  and  suburbs  is  an  essential 
public  asset  that  must  be  protected  and 
developed  with  the  help  of  public  agen- 
cies where  necessary.  Mass  transporta- 
tion is  not  only  a  public  utility :  it  is  one 
of  the  very  basic  services  a  civilized  com- 
munity should  offer  to  its  citizens 
through  private  or  public  means. 

Furthermore,  adequate  public  mass 
transportation  is  for  many  cities  not  only 
a  public  utility  but  an  essential  one. 
This  fact  has  already  become  bitterly 
clear  to  many  of  our  cities  when  they 
have  estimated  what  they  would  need  to 
expend  for  public  highways  to  serve  rush 
hour  and  other  commuter  traffic  if  their 
ailing  mass  traiisportation  systems  were 
to  be  served  entirely  through  pri\'ate 
automobiles. 

The  figures  are  staggering.  The 
American  Municipal  Association  has  es- 
timated that  if  the  five  cities  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and 
Cleveland  were  to  lose  just  their  rail 
commuter  service,  it  would  cost  $31  bil- 
lion to  build  the  highways  necessary  to 
serve  a  comparable  number  of  people. 
In  another  city.  Atlanta,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  one  expressway  alone  would 
need  to  have  36  lanes  to  handle  the 
predicted  1970  traffic.  Just  where  the 
cars  would  be  parked  is  another  prob- 
lem of  nightmare  proportions. 

The  President's  program  would  not 
provide  public  assistance  for  mass  trans- 
portation services  in  a  way  that  would 
require  our  citizens  to  abandon  their  free 
choice  of  transportation.  In  fact,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  provide  them  with  greater 
choices  by  providing  publicly  assisted 
macs  transportation  facilities  in  connec- 
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tion  with  and  supplementary  to  the  pub- 
lic highways,  which  are  constructed  with 
pubUc  funds. 

Many  people,  of  course,  have  no  real 
alternative  to  using  public  transporta- 
tion. They  are  too  old,  too  young,  too 
infirm,  or  too  poor  to  drive.  For  them, 
public  transportation  is  imperative. 

rCOERAL    ACTION    IMPERATrVZ 


There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
about  the  need  for  Federal  concern  and 
Federal  action  to  combat  present  mass 
transportation  inadequacies. 

The  basic  Justification  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  local  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  is  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  the  productivity  of  our 
Nation's  urban  areas  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  and  productivity  of 
our  Nation  as  a  whole;  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens  In  our  towns  and  cities  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens regardless  of  where  they  themselves 
live.  The  farmer  from  Alabama  or  Illi- 
nois or  the  cattleman  from  Wyoming  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  our  cities.  If  those 
cities  are  caught  up  in  too  many  traffic 
jams,  it  is  going  to  raise  the  cost  of  the 
goods  and  services  which  the  city  dwel- 
lers provide  for  the  rural  areas. 

The  Federal  Government  is  already 
deeply  committed  to  providing  financial 
support  for  our  urban  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Housing  Act  of  1961  com- 
mitted $2  billion  for  the  urban  renewal 
program  alone.  The  job  which  this  pro- 
gram is  trying  to  do  will  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  xmless  a  greatly  accelerated 
attack  can  be  made  upon  our  urban 
transportation  problems. 

Federal  funds,  or  course,  are  already 
directly  involved  in  transportation.  In 
underwriting  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Interstate  System,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
over  $16  billion  for  highways  in  urban 
areas  before  that  system  is  completed  in 
about  10  years.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  well  over  $250 
million  a  year  on  urban  highways  in  its 
program  of  50  percent  grants  for  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  high- 
ways. Thus,  large  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  are  already  available  to  local  pub- 
lic authorities  attempting  to  meet  their 
urban  transportation  problems  through 
provision  of  highways  for  private  auto- 
motive use. 

In  this  situation,  objective  decisions 
are  very  difficult  as  to  whether  particu- 
lar urban  transportation  needs  can  best 
and  most  economically  be  met  by  private 
automobile  or  public  transportation  fa- 
cilities. For  our  urban  areas,  this  means 
that  highway  funds  may  be  expended 
on  projects  for  which  mass  transporta- 
tion would  be  more  suitable,  while  other 
highway  needs  in  urban  and  in  rural 
areas  may  be  needlessly  delayed. 

I  am  aware  of  the  need  to  scrutinize 
closely  any  proposal  for  a  new  Federal 
grant  program  when  this  country  al- 
ready has  so  heavy  financial  commit- 
ments both  at  home  and  abroad. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  any  such 
objection  to  this  bill  does  not  sufficiently 
weigh  the  much  more  costly  alternatives 
to  his  expenditure,  and  does  not  give 
due  regard  to  the  obligations  which  this 


Government  has  toward  the  urban  areas 
where  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  pec^le 
live. 

I  tatroduce  this  legislation  in  full  rec- 
ognition that  In  its  present  form  it  may 
not  take  due  cognizance  of  matters 
brought  to  my  attention  only  last  week 
by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street.  Electric  Railway  &  Motor 
Coach  Employees  of  America.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  every  effort  be 
made  In  this  legislation  to  provide  safe- 
guards for  collective  bargaining  and  ar- 
bitration, to  protect  employees  displaced 
by  adverse  effects  of  new  transit  facili- 
ties, to  protect  rights  of  employees  dis- 
placed through  automation,  and  to 
review  the  impact  of  advance  consent 
to  transit  compacts.  I  have  written  to 
officers  of  the  amalgamated  association 
assuring  them  of  my  desire  to  receive 
their  full  testimony  at  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  ask  that  they  provide  me  with 
specific  language  embodjring  their  pro- 
posals. 

The  support  for  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation has  been  widespread  and  biparti- 
san, and  congressional  approval  of  the 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  take  up  where  it  left  off  on 
this  legislation  as  quickly  sis  possible. 

I  also  ask  permission  to  include  ad- 
ditional information  pertaining  to  mass 
transportation  as  a  concluding  note  to 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appro"priately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  matters  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  systems, 
both  public  and  private,  in  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  are  as  follows: 

Demonstration  Grants  Authorized  Under 
Mass  Transportation  Program,  Housing 
Act  of  1961 


DETROIT,    MICH.;    FEDERAL   GRANT,    $224,4  00; 
MARCH    29,    1962 

A  program  to  Increase  bus  service  substan- 
tlaUy  along  the  14-mlle  Grand  River  route 
which  runs  from  downtown  E>etrolt  to  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city.  In  a  2-month 
trial  period,  bus  service  along  this  main  rout« 
was  increased  up  to  70  percent  during  peak 
hours.  An  analysis  on  December  21.  1962, 
Indicated  that  Intervals  between  buses  dur- 
ing the  best  period  ranged  from  2  minutes 
at  rush  hours  to  a  maximum  of  15  minutes 
on  weekends,  as  compared  to  former  head- 
ways of  3' 2  to  24  minutes.  Riding  showed  a 
dally  increase  of  nearly  3.000  passengers,  or 
more  than  12  percent,  above  the  base  period, 
as  determined  by  actual  counts.  Wide  varia- 
tions were  found  by  da^s  of  the  week  and  by 
periods  of  the  day.  Fare-box  revenues 
showed  a  progressive  Increase  from  0.43  per- 
cent the  first  week  to  8.6  percent  for  the 
eighth  week  as  compared  to  the  base  period. 

UNTVERSITT   of   WASHINGTON,    SEATTLE;    FEDERAL 
GRANT.   $15.000;    JfNE  29.    1692 

To    study    the    monorail    system    at    the 
Seattle  World's   Fair.     The   study    analyzed 


the  Initial  cost  of  operation,  the  degree  of 
public  acceptance,  operating  characteristics, 
mecbanlcal  problems,  structural  character- 
istics, problems  Involved,  and  other  factors 
Involved  In  operating  the  system. 

COMMONWEALTH     OF    M ASSACHXTSXTTB;    FKDEaAL 
GRANT,  $3.6  MIIXJOM;  OCTOBBl  6,  196  3 

An  experiment  conducted  by  the  c<»nBaon- 
wealth's  mass  transportation  commlwlon 
with  three  commuter  railroads  aervLng  Bos- 
ton, and  local  bus  companies  serving  Boston 
and  neighboring  communities,  and  publicly 
owned  metropolitan  transit  authority.  The 
purpose  of  the  project  Is  to  determine  what 
effect  Improved  service  and  reduced  fares 
have  on  the  public's  use  of  mass  transporta- 
tion faclUUes. 

SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  7-RANSPOSTATION 
COMPACT  (SEPACT);  FEDERAL  CKAMT,  $S,116,- 
OOO;  OCTOBER  S6,  1963 

Experiments  In  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area  designed  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  people  In  both  city  and 
suburban  areas  will  use  railroad  commuter 
service  If  It  Is  of  high  quality  and  attrac- 
tively priced.  The  experiment  Includes  In- 
creased and  Improved  service,  feeder-bus 
service  with  combined  bus-rail  fares  and  bet- 
ter parking  facilities  at  suburban  stations. 
The  program  recognizes  that  the  car  and 
the  bus  are  essential  coordinates  to  making 
rail  facilities  a  vital  and  useful  part  of  a 
mass  transit  scheme. 

MEMPHIS,     TENN.;      FEDERAL     GRANT,      $194,950; 
DECEMBER    11,    1962 

To  the  transit  authority  of  Memphis  to 
determine  how  pattern  and  volume  of  rider- 
ship  Is  affected  by  establishing  full-scale 
mass  transit  service  In  the  early  stages  of 
development  for  representative  types  of 
suburban  areas,  as  compared  to  deferred  full 
transit  service  until  an  area  hM  been  sub- 
stantially developed.  The  project  will  test 
whether  full-scale  service  encourages  the  use 
of  public  transportation  facilities  as  the 
community  develops  and  before  the  resi- 
dents become  accustomed  to  their  own 
automobiles. 

TRISTATE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE  (NEW 
BRCNSWICK,  N.J.);  FEDERAL  GRANT,  $256,185 
DECEMBER   22,    1962 

A  Study  to  determine  If  people  will  use 
rail  facilities  If  the  depot  Is  located  near  to 
where  they  live.  The  grant  provides  funds 
for  buUdlng  a  300-car  parking  lot  and  a 
suburban  station  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  the  existing  station  that  Is  located  In 
the  congested  business  district  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  results  of  the  experiment  should 
determine  planning  poUcy  for  the  location 
of  transportation  stations  In  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country. 


Loans    Under    the    Urban    Transportation 

Program 
philadelphia,   pa.;    total,   $3    million;    may 

17,    1962 

A  loan  to  the  Passenger  Service  Improve- 
ment Corp.,  an  agent  of  the  city,  to  purchase 
12  self-propelled  rail  dlesel  cars  for  the  Im- 
provement of  commuter  service  In  the  Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  area.  The  new  cars 
win  replace  obsolete  equipment  now  being 
used  to  serve  Philadelphia  commuters.  In 
addition  to  replacing  obsolete  cars,  the  dlesel 
cars  will  Improve  commuter  rail  service  on 
one  of  Reading  Railroad's  Unes  radiating 
from  downtown  Philadelphia. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.;  TOTAL,  $7.6  MILLION; 
JUNE   16,    1962 

A  loan  to  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  to 
aid  in  purchasing  180  new  electric  rapid 
transit  passenger  cars  for  the  subway  ele- 
vated lines  In  the  city.  The  new  equipment 
win  replace  old,  obsolete  cars  that  were  In 
use  along  two  of  the  authority's  routes. 
The  new  cars  are  a  part  of  the  capital  Im- 
provements  made   In   the   routes   which   are 
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expected  to  sbave  tranfiit  running  time.  In- 
crease tranalt  use  away  from  auto  travel  and 
reeiUt  In  operating  economies  estimated  at 
nearly  one-half  million  dollars  a  year. 

[Prom  Metropolitan  Transportation   maga- 
zine, November  1962] 

Thx  Dtnamics  or  U^iban  Transpobtation — 
AiOBiCAK    AxrroictsgnLZ    Association    Na- 

TIONAI.  StICPOSITTIC  FOCXTSKS  ON  TRANSIT 

(HlBtorymaklng  precedents  were  set  on 
several  Industry  fronts  last  month,  when  na- 
tional groups  met  to  work  out  mounting 
problems  In  transportation  and  urban  re- 
newal. All  at  once  concerted  action  Is  set- 
ting In  motion  the  planning,  engineering, 
legislation,  and  financing  that  will  move  more 
people  more  efficiently  through  our  urban 
areas.  In  Detroit,  for  eo^ple,  almost  1,000 
experts  took  part  in  «  symposium,  "The 
Djrnamics  of  Urban  Transportation,"  to  bring 
into  focus  basic  issues  that  must  be  solved 
In  meeting  increasing  demands  of  roads, 
streets,  and  rights-of-way.  From  35  States 
came  executives  representing  business,  gov- 
ernment, education,  and  research  to  attend 
this  2-day  session  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association.  It  was  the 
largest  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held.  But 
more  Impressive  than  that  is  the  fact  that 
here  for  the  first  time  a  united  Industry  front 
is  demanding — and  promising — action.  Im- 
petus given  transit  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  country.  Transit,  be  it  bus,  rail,  moving 
belt  or  something  not  yet  conceived,  will  be 
called  upon  to  save  the  modern  metropolis. 
It  can  and  will  meet  the  challenge.  Here's 
what  Industry  leaders  said : ) 

SOCIAL  TACTOBS  AND  THX  PATTERN  OF  URBAN 
GROWTH 

(By     Dr.     Amos    H.     Hawley,     professor     of 

sociology.    University    of    Michigan,    and 

ssanposlum  keynoter) 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  growth  of 
population  in  suburban  areas  has  outstripped 
that  In  central  cities.  Approximately  three- 
quarters  of  present  suburban  residents  form- 
erly lived  in  their  respective  central  cities. 

Much  of  the  suburban  growth  can  be  laid 
to  the  great  freedom  of  choice  afforded  by 
efficient  and  flexible  transportation  facilities. 

Urban  areas  will  continue  to  expantjc  due 
to  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  service  in- 
diistries  and  further  improvements  /In  the 
facilities  for  movement  in  each  locality, 
urban  population  will  sprawl  over,  increas- 
ingly larger  territories  and  central  business 
districts  will  find  it  necessary  to  move  closer 
to  the  geometric  centers  of  urban  areas. 

Urban  areas  will  be  knit  together  with 
crisscrossing  flows  of  wide-ranging  traffic. 

If  governmental  reorganization  of  urban 
areas  takes  place,  the  planner  will  have  a 
unique  opportunity  and  abundant  resources 
with  which  to  work.  He  can  develop  plans 
which  treat  the  central  city  and  old  sub- 
urban cities  as  integral  parts  of  a  single 
entity.  Instead  of  Islands  In  a  sea  of  con- 
fusion. 

The  goal  of  the  urban  planner  should  be  to 
provide  the  greatest  opportunity  for  personal 
development  and  constructive  living.  How- 
ever, to  reach  this  goal  the  first  requisite  is 
the  freest  circulation  of  people,  of  ideas,  and 
of  materials. 

INTERACTION     OP    URBAN     TRANSPORTATION     AND 
LAND    USE 

(Moderated   by   John    T.   Howard,   head   of 

Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

Future  of  our  cities 

(By  James  W.  Rouse,  president,  Community 

Research  and  Development  Corp.,  Baltimore) 

Most  lmp>ortant  single  factor  In  fashioning 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  is  the  Nation's  highway  pro- 
gram. It  should  not  be  planned  with  focus 
concentrated  on  the  movement  of  auto- 
mobiles In  relationship  to  the  total  needs 


of  the  community  and  with  an  awareness  of 
the  enormous  impact  which  highways  exert 
for  strengthening  or  destroying  conimunities 
in  which  they  are  built. 

Highways  are  our  new  river  valleys.  Prop- 
erly planned  for  their  most  effective  use, 
they  can  give  shape,  definition,  and  protec- 
tion to  residential  neighborhoods  on  which 
they  border.  They  can  channel  or  discourage 
growth  and  development  in  the  city.  They 
can  ennoble  or  block  off  forests,  waterfront 
and  hillsides.  They  can  supplement  or  op- 
pose further  aspects  of  the  city's  public 
works  program. 

Thus,  highway  planning  properly  should  be 
a  part  of  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
overall  needs  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Living  and  travel  patterns 

(By  Karl  Moskowltz,  assistant   traffic   engi- 
neer, California  Division  of  Highways) 

People  who  live  in  auto-orlented  cities 
enjoy  a  mobility  heretofore  unknown,  ena- 
bling them  to  travel  from  where  they  live  to 
where  they  work.  It  also  enables  them  to 
live  on  a  higher  standard. 

The  density  of  popiilatlon  in  auto-orlented 
cities  is  low — about  3,000  per  square  mile  ex- 
cept in  the  highest  population  communities. 
The  area  consumed  by  freeways  is  about  1.6 
percent  of  the  total  urban  area.  The  area 
consumed  by  parking  Is  about  1  percent. 
The  area  used  for  other  roads  and  streets  Is 
less  than  it  was  for  horse-oriented  communi- 
ties, less  by  enough  to  cover  the  area  con- 
siuned  by  freeways  and  parking  manifold. 
This  is  because  automobile  transportation  al- 
lows the  blocks  to  be  longer  and  the  number 
of  streets  to  be  fewer. 

Impact  of  developments 

(By  Larry  Smith,   Larry   Smith  &  Co.,   real 
estate  consultants,  New  York  City) 

Availability  of  transportation  facilities  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  economic  factors 
Influencing  commercial  and  Industrial  site 
selection. 

In  recent  years,  a  trend  back  to  the  cen- 
tral business  dlstrlcrt-  has  been  observed. 
This  recentrallzatlon  can  be  encouraged  by 
measures  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion,  park- 
ing scarcity,  difficulties  of  site  acquisition, 
and  the  poor  distribution  of  downtown  land 
use  which  fails  to  maximize  the  possible 
benefits  from  pedestrian  traffic  fiow. 

Areas  outside  the  central  business  district 
can  be  aided  in  successfully  fulfilling  their 
functions  by  giving  attention  to  the  place- 
ment of  highway  interchanges,  the  planning 
of  limited-access  expressways  and  provision 
for  convenient  Ingress  and  egress  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  developments  near 
highways. 

By  sound  planning,  transportation  de- 
velopment can  assist  in  clearing  blighted 
areas,  maintaining  or  improving  the  value  of 
existing  investments,  and  increasing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  potential  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial sites  both  downtown  and  in  the 
suburbs. 

There  is  no  single  pattern  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  that  can  be  recommended  to 
encourage  commercial  and  Industrial  site 
development.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  individual  cities  must  be  analyzed  and 
a  transportation  Improvement  program 
worked  out  In  the  light  of  present  conditions 
and  trends  In  the  city,  the  resources  avail- 
able, and  community  goals,  as  well  as  the 
t3rpes  of  commercial  or  Industrial  functions 
to  be  served. 

TRANSPORTATION   SERVICE  TO    DOWNTOWN   AREAS 

(Moderated  by  D.  Grant  Mlckle,  Deputy  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator,  U.S.  Bureau 
Of  Public  Roads) 

Balanced  transportation 

(By  Knox  Banner,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Capital  Downtown  Committee.  Inc.) 
Of  all  the  physical  parts  that  make  up  a 
city,  downtown  is  most  dependent  on  good 
transportation.     Central    business    districts 


require  a  high  degree  of  accessibility  to  all 
parts  of  the  metropolitan  region.  Thus  the 
transportation  balance  is  most  critical  down- 
town. 

First  step  in  determining  a  desirable  bal- 
ance  is  to  evaluate  varlotis  elements  of  the 
transportation  network.  The  basic  element 
is  a  system  of  streets  and  highways  to  serve 
auto  and  transit  needs. 

Good  planning  will  make  maximum  use  of 
streets'  best  features  and  eliminate  overbur- 
dening streets  with  many  Jobs. 

Importance  of  the  automobile  will  not 
diminish  In  the  future.  We  couldn't  keep 
automobiles  out  of  downtown  if  we  wanted 
to.  Nor  would  we  solve  much  by  such  dras- 
tic measures,  since  the  number  of  automobile 
trips  to  downtown  is  a  relatively  small— 
and  diminishing — percentage  of  total  trips 
In  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Many  people  talk  of  substituting  one 
form  of  transportation  for  another.  This 
Is  normally  not  feasible,  since  the  different 
modes  serve  different  functions.  Only  in 
planning  for  downtown  is  there  a  reasonable 
degree  of  flexibility. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  how  down- 
town functions  and  how  this  function  can 
be  improved.  A  reasonable  capacity  for  au- 
tomobiles should  be  determined.  If  provi- 
sion can  be  made  for  the  remaining  trips 
by  mass  transit,  a  good  balance  will  result. 
The  challenge  is  to  make  the  transit  sys- 
tem good  enough  and  desirable  enough  to 
achieve  this  balance. 

The  freeway  offers  the  greatest  potential 
for  community  Improvement.  Freeways  can 
guide  and  promote  desirable  development 
and  create  areas  of  beauty. 

Rail,  bus,  and  rapid  transit 
(By    George    W.    Anderson,     executive    vice 
president,      American      Transit      Associa- 
tion) 

No  authorized  spokesman  of  the  transit 
industry  has  ever  advocated  that  automo- 
biles be  barred  from  public  streets.  The 
Industry  advocates  a  balance  between  pub- 
lic and  private  transportation — the  degree 
to  be  determined  by  conditions  and  needs 
in  each  community. 

Further,  the  Industry  believes  that  transit 
and  the  automobile  are  basically  adapted 
to  performing  tasks  of  different  nature  un- 
der different  conditions.  Transit  is  essen- 
tially CBD-orlented  and  is  ideally  adapted 
to  worker  travel  and  downtown  shopping 
trips,  etc.  The  automobile  is  subtuban- 
orlented  and  Ideally  adapted  to  recreational 
travel  where  space  for  movement  and  stor- 
age (parking)  is  abimdant.  Movement 
and  parking  in  dense  areas,  like  the  CBD. 
can  be  the  principally  and  predisposing 
cause  of  congestion. 

Transit  is  ideally  adapted  for  handling 
CBD-orlented  i>eak  volumes  of  passengers, 
which  usually  occur  over  two  short,  sharp, 
extremely  Important  periods  of  the  day.  It 
provides  such  peak  capacity  at  a  high  ratio 
of  utilization  to  the  capacity  provided.  '  It 
does  so  more  efficiently  and  effectively  than 
any  other  urban  transport  mode. 

Downtown  off-street  parking 
(By  P.  Houston  Wynn.  principal  associate, 
Wilbur  Smith  &  Associates,  New  Haven. 

Conn.) 

Central  cities  expand  vertically  rather 
than  horizontally  as  the  city  gro^s.  Larger 
traffic  demands  are  imposed  on  t|^  same 
city  streets.  On-street  parking  is  forced  to 
yield.  Off-street  parking  needs  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  parkers  because:  On- 
street  parking  space  decreases  as  traffic  In- 
creases; transit  riders  are  transferring  to  pri- 
vate cars;  proportion  of  short-term  parkers 
(shoppers)  decreases  as  office  functions  dom- 
inate the  central  business  districts:  and 
parking  turnover  In  off-street  spaces  Is  less 
than  at  the  curb  spaces  they  replace. 

Automobile  owners  seem  less  concerned 
about  travel  costs  than  about  convenience 
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and  freedom  of  the  private  vehicle  and  the 
evidence  it  gives  that  they  can  afford  the 
greater  cost  of  car  travel.  Motorists  have 
accepted  jmrklng  fees  as  a  normal  com- 
ponent of  their  travel  cost.  As  parking 
pressures  increase  it  seems  likely  that  the 
full  parking  cost  will  more  and  more  be 
borne  by  the  motorist  without  objection. 

Commercial  parking  can  compete  with 
other  central  city  functions  for  the  land 
needed  for  parking  garages.  Terminal  fa- 
cilities thus  provided  are  an  economic  and 
profitable  use  of  land  in  downtown  areas. 

Designing  downtown 

(By    Dean    Charles    R.    Colbert.    School    of 

Architecture,   Columbia   University) 

Factors  that  shape  future  central  business 
districts  of  our  cities  are  in  flux.  One  re- 
ceiving major  attention  is  the   automobile. 

Last  year,  Columbia  University,  represent- 
ing the  Downtown  Property  Owners  Associa- 
tion of  Dallas,  Tex.,  developed  a  proposal 
for  a  catalytic  unit  which  presented  a  new 
synthesis  of  the  problem. 

We  developed  a  10-acre  pilot  project  which 
assiuned  use  of  three  complete  surfaces  of 
the  earth  above  which  normal  functions  of 
the  central  business  district  were  placed. 

On  the  lowest  level,  trucks,  intercity  buses, 
public  transit,  and  creatures  of  the  highway 
were  given  free  access.  On  the  middle  sur- 
face, automobiles,  taxis,  intraclty  buses,  and 
creatures  of  the  city  street  were  allowed  free 
movement.  The  uppermost  continuous  level 
was  allocated  to  pedestrians. 

Below  these  multiple  tiers,  automobiles 
were  stored  in  pits  drilled  600  feet  Into  the 
earth.  Above  these  distributed  parking  pits, 
vertical  rights-of-way  were  exchanged  for 
the  grid  pattern  of  streets  which  subdivide 
central   business    districts. 

We  found  that  the  automobile  Is  poorly 
adapted  to  terminal  storage.  The  automo- 
bile Industry  should  determine  how  Its  prod- 
ucts may  be  efficiently  terminated  within 
the  ventricles  of  our  cities. 

If  we  are  to  avert  authoritarian  control 
of  city  centers,  we  mvist  reinterpret  our 
definition  of  real  estate  and  our  design  of 
the  automobile. 

PLANNING      REGIONAL      FAClLmES 

(Moderated  by  Harold  F.  Hammond,  presi- 
dent. Transportation  Association  of 
America) 

Fitting   plans   to   land-use   projections 
(By    Dr.    J.    Douglas    Carroll.    Jr..    director, 

Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study,  Chi- 
cago, Hi.) 

To  fit  an  optimal  network  to  an  urban 
region,  distribution  and  intensity  of  land 
uses  must  be  known  or  assumed.  Land  xises 
dictate  travel  demands,  and  the  plan  that 
best  serves  land  uses  is  wanted.  Land  uses 
may  be  projected  or  planned.  The  latter  Is 
preferable  but  is  seldom  accomplished  with 
the  hardness  of  detail  needed. 

Network  plans  can  be  defined  as  optimal 
when  no  other  conceivable  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  better  solution.  But  this  idea  has  to 
be  made  operational  by  measurement  and 
test.  Given  a  land  use  pattern,  and  given  a 
means  of  stlm<ilating  travel.  It  Is  possible  to 
assess  the  performance  of  different  plans. 
By  converting  all  things  valued  to  a  single 
scale  of  worth,  it  Is  possible  to  measure  ob- 
jectively which  plan  gives  the  best  perform- 
ance. 

The  planner's  search  should  be  toward 
this  "best"  solution.  And  It  is  of  Importance 
that  the  path  leading  toward  such  a  solu- 
tion be  defined.  The  real  limiting  factors 
or  restraints  of  existing  facilities — limited 
funds,  planning  period,  state  of  technology — 
all  combine  to  constrain  the  direction  of 
the  answer. 

This  approach  emphasizes  the  strategy  of 
growing  toward  a  new  stage  of  urban  devel- 
opment rather  than  reaching  for  an  ulti- 
mate or  ideal  city  type. 


Planning  as  an  influence 
(By   Henry   Fagln,    professor  of   urban   and 
regional  planning.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin) 

People  engaged  in  ccwnprehensively  plan- 
ning urban  transportation  systems  have  an 
obligation  to  plan  transportation  to  serve 
the  metropolis  as  it  evolves  and  to  develop 
a  transportation  system  that  will  help  shape 
the  metropolis. 

Transportation  systems  have  had  a  long- 
run  Impact  on  patterns  of  urban  land  use. 
Relative  accessibility  has  been  important  In 
determining  the  intensity  with  which  land 
within  the  metropolis  would  be  patronized. 
But  the  region  and  its  transportation  sys- 
tem must  be  such  that  a  substantial  acces- 
sibility differential  exists. 

An  effective  differential  may  not  exist  If 
an  urban  area  Is  too  small  for  travel  times 
and  distances  to  have  any  significance;  or 
If  the  region  is  provided  with  such  ubiqui- 
tous and  fast  transportation  services  that 
one  can  go  equally  easily  from  any  place  to 
any  other;  or  finally.  If  Its  various  urban 
activities  are  diffused  so  evenly  that  virtu- 
ally all  needs  can  be  satisfied  no  matter 
where  one  is.  Thus,  magnitude  and  pattern 
determine  the  geographic  scale  at  which  ap- 
preciable differentials  in  accessibility  occur 

Changing  technology 

(By  Arthtir  E  Baylis,  vice  president — 
marketing.  New  York  Central  system) 
Urban  services  and  short-haul  problems  of 
railroads  have  become  so  acute  that  much 
of  this  tonnage  has  be  n  lost.  Growth  and 
progress  of  trucking  has  placed  railroads  In 
a  noncompetitive  service  position  on  short 
hauls.  Railroads  are  trying  to  bid  back  into 
this  market  area  through  improving  traffic - 
handling  technology  In  urban  areas  and  on 
relatively  short-haul  traffic. 

•piggyback"  and  nodlQed  forms  of  con- 
talnerlzatlon  are  being  accepted  by  custom- 
ers as  a  better  way  oi  solving  tonnage  and 
distribution  problems.  Particularly  is  this 
true  for  off -track  customers  and  those  en- 
gaged in  packaged  goods  handling. 

Plan  V,  a  piggyback  plan  offering  a  com- 
bin'tion  of  short-haul  truck  and  long-haul 
rail  service,  is  developing  rapidly.  Through 
It  the  advantageous  parts  of  each  mode  of 
transportation  are  available  to  customers. 

Many  new.  special  facilities  are  Ijeing  pro- 
vided outside  of  terminal  areas  for  freight 
transfer.  Such  facilities,  often  used  in  con- 
nection with  bulk  freight,  expedite  handling 
and  eliminate  downtown  congestion  areas. 

riNANCTNG   AND   IMPLEMENTING   URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION 

(Moderated  by  John  C.  Kohl.  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, Federal  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Office  of  Transportation) 

Prices  and  costs 

(By  Dr.  Lyle  C.  Fitch,  president.  Institute  of 
Public  Administration.  New  York  City) 

There  are  many  ways  of  economizing  on 
transportation,  including  timing  and  num- 
ber of  trips  taken,  average  length  of  trip, 
choice  of  route.  All  these  choices  are  af- 
fected by  price  of  transportation  to  users. 
Principle  of  the  market  system  dlcates  that 
level  and  tjrpes  of  facilities  should  be  de- 
termined by  what  users  will  pay  for  at  prices 
approximating  costs,  but  the  market  prin- 
ciple is  frustrated  by  highly  Inefficient  pric- 
ing systems. 

Largest  departure  from  efficient  pricing  Is 
In  the  user  charges  for  highways  and  streets. 
While  private  motor  vehicles  may  produce 
enough  revenues  to  offset  their  costs  overall, 
there  is  reason  to  think  they  do  not  meet 
costs  in  large  cities,  and  that  travel  on  ex- 
pensive urban  roadways  does  not  generate 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for  roadways. 

General  congestion  Indicates  that  demand 
for  road  space  exceeds  supply,  meaning  that 
service   concerned    Is   underprlced      Conges- 


tion takes  the  place  of  adequate  prices  in 
tailoring  demand  to  supply,  but  It  is  a 
grossly  inefficient  means  of  allocating  space. 

A  major  planning  objective  for  urban  road 
networks  is  to  achieve  a  balance  among 
various  elements,  Including  ( 1 )  capacity  of 
arterials  bringing  traffic  to  the  center,  (2) 
capacity  of  local  street  systems  which  must 
distribute  vehicles,  and  (3)  capacity  of  stor- 
age space  available  to  vehicles. 

Mass  transportation  pricing  is  also  ineffi- 
cient in  falling  to  take  account  of  cost 
differentials.  For  volume  movement,  mass 
transportation  can  be  far  more  economical 
than  Individual  private  vehicles^  but  it  has 
failed  to  capitalize  on  its  Inherent  econo- 
mies. 

FinaruHng  at  the  crossroads 

(By  Kermit  B.  Rykken.  director.  Highway 
and  Legal  Department,  AAA) 
Our  greatest  highway  project — the  41.000- 
mile  Interstate  System  which  was  supposed 
to  be  completed  in  1972 — is  running  Into 
serious  trouble. 

Some  delay  in  the  metropolitan  area  p>or- 
tion  was  to  be  expected  because  of  technical 
problems,  but  by  far  the  greatest  delay  has 
been  caused  by  well -organized  minority 
groups  whose  one  objective  is  to  wr*ck  the 
freeway  program  in  urban  areas. 

A  portion  of  the  party  line  says  highways 
are  subsidized  by  Government  and,  there- 
fore, heavy  subsidies  to  mass  transit  are 
Justified  so  they  will  be  on  an  equal  footing 
competitively. 

Even  the  severest  critics  of  the  automobile 
admit  users  are  more  than  paying  their  way. 
However,  the  situation  Is  different,  they 
claim,  when  you  come  to  examine  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Even  in  urban  areas,  highways 
are  not  subsidized,  no  matter  how  you 
approach  the  question. 

We  who  represent  the  passenger  car  own- 
ers of  America  say  to  all  who  are  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility:  Give  us  the  facilities 
we  need  and  for  which  we  are  paying  our 
fair  share  and  then  some,  and  do  not  use 
our  sp)ecial  taxes  to  finance  deflclt-rldden 
means  of  getting  about. 

Ecorutmics  of  consumer  choice 
(By  Dr.  Leon  N.  Moses,  research  director,  the 
Transportation       Center,       Northwestern 
University) 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  many  prob- 
lems of  central  cities  are  associated  with 
increased  automobile  ownership  and  high- 
way construction,  and  that  ways  must  be 
found  to  divert  commuters  to  public  trans- 
portation. But  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand factors  that  affect  constimer  choice  in 
\irban  transportation. 

Some  variables  that  influence  choice  are 
incomes  of  commuters,  and  time  and  cost 
characteristics  of  modes  they  can  tise  for 
the  work  trip.  With  these  variables  a  value, 
Z,  can  be  determined  that  indicates  which 
mode  a  worker  will  choose.  Under  certain 
ctrctunstances.  the  absolute  value  of  Z  is  the 
amount  by  which  a  commuter  must  either 
be  compensated  Xor  taking  a  less  preferred 
mode  or  the  minimum  charge  that  must  be 
imp>osed  in  order  to  divert  him  from  his 
preferred  mode. 

In  research  being  done  at  the  transporta- 
tion center,  estimates  of  the  value  of  this 
variable  were  made  for  an  actual  group  of 
commuters.  Principal  conclusion  drawn  so 
far  is  that  price  reductions  greater  than 
present  fares  would  be  required  on  each  of 
the  modes  of  public  transportation  to  divert 
one-third  or  more  of  commuters  who  said 
that  autos  were  their  preferred  mode.  In 
other  words,  negative  fares  on  public  trans- 
portation would  be  required  to  carry  out  such 
diversion.  If  price  of  automobile  commuting 
were  to  be  raised  instead,  it  would  take  at 
least  a  $1.20  increase  for  a  round  trip  to 
divert  50  percent  of  the  automobile  com- 
muters. 
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CThanges  In  price  are  not  the  only  method 
by  which  diversion  may  be  carried  out.  In- 
vestments that  reduce  travel  times  and  the 
disutility  of  travel  by  alternative  modes 
might  prove  effective. 

Issues  in  financing 

(By  Robert  L.  SommervlUe,  president,  Atlanta 

Transit  System ) 

Appeals  by  cities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  concern  at  the  Federal  level  with  a 
worsening  traffic  situation  In  cities  which  are 
calculated  to  upset  national  transportation 
planning,  resulted  In  action  by  Congress  In 
passing.  In  1961,  a  first  attempt  to  promote 
studies  and  planning  for  the  Improvement  of 
existing  urban  mass  transportation  systems. 
The  amount  of  $25  million  was  made  avail- 
able. 

Financing  to  build  or  revitalize  transit 
services  Is  also  being  worked  out  at  local 
and  State  levels  and  by  existing  private  com- 
panies, mainly  where  the  extent  of  such  ac- 
tivities Is  In  reequipping  existing  systems  and 
attempting  to  prevent  further  deterioration. 

Among  prominent  Issues  affecting  present 
and  forthcoming  transit  planning  is  the  effect 
upon  cities  of  Federal  highway  expenditures 
without  equal  compensating  planning  for 
other  forms  of  transportation  and  especially 
transit.  It  is  questioned  whether  the  scope 
of  present  transit  financing  policies  will  be 
adequate. 

It  Is  suggested  that  concentrated  and  ex- 
tensive studies  must  be  made  to  ascertain 
specific  needs  In  individual  large  cities. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  while  studies  of 
urban  transportation  policy  continue,  there 
is  need  to  prevent  further  deterioration  In 
existing  transit  services.  This  can  readily 
be  achieved  at  local  levels  by  energetic  ac- 
tion to  reduce  special  taxes,  by  giving  street- 
space  priority  for  transit  vehicles  in  proper 
circumstances,  by  provision  of  perimeter 
parking  facilities  and  by  other  relatively  In- 
expensive actions,  including  subsidy  where 
this  would  be  considered  desirable  to  keep 
fares  at  a  level  to  attract  passengers. 


[Prom  the  General  Electric  Forum, 

October-December  1962] 

OtTB   Greatest  Transportation  Needs 

(A  Forum  interview  with  Senator  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Democrat,  New  Jersey, 
and  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican, 
Pennsylvania)  ' 

(Senator  Williams,  chief  Senate  sponsor 
of  the  administration's  $500  million  mass 
transportation  bill,  and  Senator  Scott, 
actively  Involved  In  committee  action  on 
transportation  legislation,  stress:  "Urban 
transportation  Is  our  most  Important  prob- 
lem area;  we  must  act  now  to  prevent 
further  exodus  from  cities;  legislation  must 
encourage  coordinated  transportation  plan- 
ning and  greater  Industry  research.") 

Question:  "Gentlemen,  what  do  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  Important  challenge 
facing  the  Nation  today  In  transportation 
and  what  should  be  our  priorities  for 
action?" 

Senator  Williams.  Our  greatest  challenge 
Is  posed  by  the  national  dilemma  of  our 
entire  transportation  network  being  pretty 
much  of  a  patchwork  quilt.  Its  regulations 
and  operation  have  developed  bit  by  bit, 
piece  by  piece,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
creating  confused,  inefficient,  wasteful,  poor- 
ly planned,  outdated  systems  of  travel. 
Consequently,  we  face  today  the  major  task 
of  coordinating  our  effort,  using  all  means 
of  transportation  for  their  best  use.  and 
bringing  reason  to  where  there  has.^ien 
anything  but  reason.  , 

Within  this  area,  our  most  Important  prob- 
lems— and  priorities — lie  In  the  area  of  urban 
transportation.  Certainly,  the  urban  areas 
are  where  most  of  America  lives  and  "pro- 
duces. In  his  transportation  message  to 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  covered  every- 


thing from  airlines  to  barge  canals.  It  Is 
significant,  I  think,  that  he  devoted  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  message  to  urban 
transportation.  His  reasons  were  emphatic, 
and  they  should  be  convincing.  He  said  that 
In  less  than  20  years,  we  can  expect  well  over 
half  of  our  expanding  population  to  be  living 
in  40  great  urban  complexes. 

In  our  urban  centers,  the  needs  of  the 
auto  have  been  and  are  met  through  vast 
Federal  programs  of  highway  building.  These 
programs  have  contributed  to  expressway  and 
freeway  systems  by  providing  up  to  90  cents 
for  every  10  cents  obtained  locally,  when  the 
urban  routes  are  woven  Into  an  interstate 
system. 

It  would  be  magnificent  if  these  highway 
programs  could  be  woven  into  coordinated 
transportation  systems,  using  rails,  buses, 
and  other  means  of  travel.  This  has  not  been 
done.  There  has  been  no  national  program 
really  devoted  to  transit  travel,  either  bus  or 
rapid  transit  or  commuter  lines,  within 
metropolitan  areas.  We  are  strongly  over- 
balanced, in  my  Judgment,  In  the  direction 
of  more  and  more  massive  highways,  with 
the  concomitant  development  of  parking 
garages  and  Interchanges.  Consequently,  a 
most  efficient  means  of  moving  many  people 
and  goods — the  rail — has  withered,  declined, 
and  in  many  places  been  abandoned  alto- 
gether. 

The  American  Transit  Association,  which 
represents  about  80  percent  of  all  the  bus 
and  transit  services  other  than  commuter 
rail  in  the  country.  reF>orts  that  since  1954, 
approximately  350  transit  companies  have 
been  sold  or  abandoned.  In  some  cases  the 
service  has  been  restored,  but  Invariably  at 
a  drastically  reduced  level.  The  association 
estimates  that  there  are  more  than  60  cities 
with  populations  of  25.000  or  more  which 
have  no  public  transjsortatlon  service  at  all. 
And  this  is  In  light  of  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  population — perhaps 
as  much  as  40  percent — is  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  on  public  transportation. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  stimulate  a 
return  to  mass  transportation  facilities  and 
means,  much  a^  we  have  stimulated  commu- 
nities In  their  highway  programs,  and  that 
these  programs  can  be  planned  concurrently 
with  the  highway  programs. 

Senator  Scott.  Perhaps  the  need  for  a 
much  bolder  approach  to  transportation 
planning  could  be  called  the  greatest  trans- 
portation challenge  facing  the  Nation.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  needed  by  our  municipali- 
ties and  States.  In  the  past,  most  of  our 
transportation  planning  has  centered  around 
city,  county,  or  State  limits.  We  are  moving 
into  an  era  where  we  shall  not  solve  these 
problems  unless  we  have  Interstate  authori- 
ties and  compacts,  along  with  plans  for  even 
larger  regional  arrangements. 

In  £l11  areas  of  planning,  we  have  got  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  parts  of  the  West  soon  will  consist  of  a 
number  of  megalopolises,  and  that  State  lines 
are  comparatively  unimportant — almost 
totally  unimportant — to  the  person  using 
transp>ortatlon  facilities. 

Question:  "What  action  is  required  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  urban  transportation 
problems?  What  specific  legislation  is 
required?" 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course,  presented  to 
Congress  this  year  was  administration  legis- 
lation (Senate  bill  3615)  which  would  build 
on  the  start  we  made  last  year  when  a  pioneer 
mass  transit  bill  was  passed  as  part  of  the 
housing  bill  of  1961.  This  year's  bill,  which 
the  White  House  asked  me  to  Introduce,  was 
designed  to  give  a  broader  range  of  assistance. 

It  offered,  for  example,  an  initial  3-year 
authorization  of  $500  million  In  the  way  of 
grants,  for  the  construction  and  acquisition 
of  mass  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment such  as  land,  right-of-way,  parking 
facilities,  buses,  rail  rolling  stock,  signal 
equipment  stations,  terminals,  and  so  forth. 


The  Federal  share  would  be  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  net  project  cost — that  portion  of  the 
cost  that  cannot  be  financed  by  revenues 
from  the  system. 

I  might  emphasize  that  this  Is  not  strictly 
a  railroad  bill,  any  more  than  It  is  strictly  a 
bus  bill;  it  is  a  bill  that  would  help  any 
comprehensive,  well  planned,  and»  efficient 
transit  system  no  matter  what  the  carrier  is. 
Its  aim  Is  to  help  all  kinds  of  commuter 
service — rail.  bus.  transit — whether  that 
service  is  publicly  owned  or  privately  owned 
and  operated,  whether  it  involves  the  giant 
metropolitan  areas  or  the  rapidly  growing 
smaller  towns  of  25,000  or  30,000  population. 

In  line  with  Senator  Scott's  stress  on 
regional  planning,  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides extra  features  to  encourage  reglonwlde 
development  of   transportation   facilities. 

Summed  up,  the  $500  million — $100  mil- 
lion the  first  year,  $200  million  each  of  the 
ne.xt  2  years — is  in  the  nature  of  seed  money 
that  could  stimulate  a  great  deal  more  local 
spending.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  draw  forth 
a  considerable  amount  of  local  energy.  It 
is  not  a  money  bailout  or  subsidy  for  in- 
efficient operations.  It  is  a  program  to  stim- 
ulate first  the  creation  of  coordinated  plans 
for  urban  transportation.  Beyond  that.  It 
is  designed  to  stimulate  coordinated  trans- 
portation planning  in  conjunction  with  other 
urban  or  community  planning.  And  these 
are  the  two  prime  mandates  before  grant 
money,  on  a  matching  basis,  is  given  to  a 
local  governing  body. 

Senator  Scott.  I  agree  that  the  mass  trans- 
portation bill,  as  described  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam.s,  Is  necessary  in  that  it  supplements 
what  comes  from  the  fare  boxes.  It  puts 
the  challenge  up  to  the  communities  to 
prove  and  produce.  Yet,  I  think  even  this 
can  be  simply  another  temporary  solution 
to  the  whole  problem  If  we  don't  get  people 
to  think  in  much  bigger  terms  and  much 
longer  range  concepts.  It  Is  hard  to  plan 
for  1980  and  1990;  yet  if  this  isn't  done,  we 
are  going  to  see  more  departures  from  the 
cities,  already  well  begun  by  the  department 
stores.  I  think,  for  example,  that  most 
Phlladelphians  might  tell  you  that  they  have 
not  been  in  the  center  of  the  city  for  months 
or  years. 

One  of  our  approaches  In  meeting  this 
problem  In  our  State  is  what  we  call  "Opera- 
tion Northwest"  in  Philadelphia.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Reading  Railroad  commuter 
systems  to  suburban  Chestnut  Hill  are  now 
operating  under  a  contractual  arrangement 
whereby  the  city  assumes  responsibility  for 
carrying  a  part  of  the  burden.  Passenger 
fares  have  been  substantially  lowered  on  this 
particular  route.  This  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  similar  operations  have  been 
Initiated  on  other  lines  coming  Into  town. 
All  totaled,  the  experimental  operations  are 
now  carrying  6.2  million  riders  a  year — an 
increase  of  44  percent  over  ridership  the  year 
before  the  experiment  began. 

The  reduction  in  cost  of  commuter  fares 
also  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  fairly 
large  parking  areas  on  the  edges  of  the  cities, 
with  a  substantial  reduction  in  center  city 
passenger  traffic  and  parking. 

Question:  "Gentlemen,  both  of  you  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  balance  and  plan- 
ning in  approaching  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation. Does  this  mean  that  government. 
Industry,  all  of  us.  should  start  thinking  of 
transportation  more  In  terms  of  complete 
systems,  much  as  we  do  in  the  aerospace  and 
(isfense  areas?" 

Senator  Scott.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
government  could  establish  some  ground 
rules  and  standards  for  transportation,  and 
then  bring  Indtistry  in  to  solve  the  problems. 
This  would  certainly  seem  appropriate  in 
solving  the  problems  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern seaboard  over  the  next  30  years.  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  establish  the  plan  and 
program.    And  by  government,  I  don't  neces- 
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sarlly  mean  the  Federal  Government;  I  mean 
the  States  and  large  communities. 

Senator  Whxiams.  Right  now.  any  govern- 
ing body.  Federal  or  local,  doesn't  really  have 
enough  knowledge  to  adequately  project  the 
long-range  requirements  of  transportation. 

That  Is  why  we  need  a  partnership  with 
private  Industry  in  demonstrating  some  of 
the  new  approaches  and  new  ideas  in  trans- 
portation. The  current  proposed  legislation 
provides  money  for  the  demonstration  of 
new  ideas.  Both  last  year's  bill  and  this 
year's  bill  call  for  a  research  program  to  ad- 
vance new  concepts  and  new  devices  to  im- 
prove modern  transit.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  new  ideas  do  get  a  trial — such 
things  as  monorail  and  hydrofoil.  Private 
Industry  wants  to  be  a  partner,  but  It  can- 
not pay  the  entire  bill. 

Senator  Scott.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
hydrofoil  is  an  example  of  where  military 
experimentation  somewhat  eases  the  commu- 
nity or  industry  development  load.  As  in 
the  case  of  aircraft,  we  often  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  transportation  research  and  ex- 
penditures as  side  benefits  of  our  national 
defense  programs. 

Question:  "In  meeting  today's  transporta- 
tion requirements  and  problems,  do  we,  in 
essence,  have  to  develop  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration of  thinking  and  planning  people, 
starting  with  formal  education  Itself?" 

Senator  Scott.  There  undoubtedly  should 
be  greater  college  emphasis  on  transporta- 
tion. What  MIT  has  done  for  the  sciences 
might  well  be  a  real  contribution  In  this 
area,  if  some  institutions  would  develop  a 
similar  approach  to  transportation. 

This  could  all  be  part  of  the  long-range 
planning  effort.  For  example,  community 
agencies  responsible  for  solving  transporta- 
tion problems  should  require  the  highest 
standards  in  planners  and  engineers.  There 
should  be  more  graduates  in  municipal 
planning  and  transportation  planning.  And 
governmental  entitles  should  require  that  all 
plans  be  submitted  to  highly  trained  and 
well-qualified  technicians,,  before  construc- 
tion approval  Is  given.  If  this  were  done, 
some  of  the  grievous  errors — two-lane 
bridges  where  there  should  be  four-lane, 
illogical  points  of  ingress  and  egress  on  turn- 
pikes, and  overpriced  expressways — would  be 
eliminated. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  sQnply,  we  must 
start  giving  virban  problems  the  focus  of  at- 
tention that  we  have  given  to  agriculture  for 
100  years.  We  have  seen  the  very  tragic  re- 
sult of  lack  of  attention  to  transportation  In 
educational  Institutions.  A  new  Division  of 
Transportation,  created  In  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  as  part  of  last  year's 
housing  bill.  Is  still  searching  for  competent 
people  for  Its  staff. 

Senator  Scott.  Of  course,  along  the  lines 
of  education.  Is  the  need  for  educating  the 
citizen  himself — preparing  the  public  for 
what  Is  being  done  in  the  planning  area,  so 
that  we  have  their  approval  and  support 
when  the  bulldozers  start  marching  through 
their  communities.  One  of  the  great  hin- 
drances to  transportation  advance  Is  the 
instant  reaction  of  citizens  to  that  type  of 
progress  which  Is  accompanied  by  noise, 
traffic,  and  a  new  kind  of  life. 

Question:  "Do  you  believe  that  overall 
transportation  development  In  the  future  can 
be  the  boost  to  our  economy  that  automo- 
biles have  been  In  the  past?" 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  say  so  for  many 
reasons,  but  for  one  certainly:  The  cost  of 
moving  our  articles  of  conamerce  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  cost  of  transportation.  If  we 
can  create  efficiency  and  save  money,  where 
there  Is  now  Inefficiency  and  waste,  this 
could  be  more  and  more  of  a  stimulant  to 
economic  growth. 

Senator  Scott.  I  agree;  and  again,  plan- 
ning will  be  the  key  to  the  extent  of  Impact. 
A  current  example  of  planning  payoff  Is  the 


piggyback  concept  which  has  developed  Into 
completely  containerized  transport  of  bulk 
commodities  by  and  among  rail,  truck,  and 
ship.  This  new  concept  came  about  because 
someone  had  the  brains  to  figure  It  out. 
Contalnerlzatlon  could  well  be  one  of  the 
great  stimuli  to  general  economic  advance 
of  the  country. 

Senator  Williams  That  objective  is  en- 
couraged by  the  President  in  his  transporta- 
tion message,  where  he  says: 

•Assure  all  carriers  the  right  to  ship  ve- 
hicles or  containers  in  the  carriers  of  other 
brnnclies  of  the  transportation  industry  at 
the  same  rates  available  to  noncarrler  ship- 
pers. This  change  will  put  the  various  car- 
riers in  the  position  of  equality  with  freight 
forwarders  and  other  shippers  in  the  use  of 
promising  and  fast-growing  piggyback  and 
related  techniques." 

Senator  Scott.  That  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  in  process  of  consideration 
in  my  Commerce  Committee.  Hearings  are 
producing  some  very  interesting  ideas  and 
also  some  very  sharp  areas  of  controversy. 

Question;  "As  an  aid  to  planning,  would 
you  or  would  you  not  favor  what  some  people 
propose — namely,  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  government?  " 

Senator  Scott.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  a  Department  of  Transportation  if  it  were 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  some 
relevant  agency.  I  do  not  favor  the  overly 
ready  solution  of  naming  another  Cabinet 
officer  lor  everything  that  comes  along. 

Senator  Williams.  If  we  were  to  expand 
the  Department.  I  think  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  should  have  priority  over  a 
Department  of  Transportation.  Of  course, 
that  comes  right  back  to  the  beginning, 
where  I  said  our  transportation  priority  Is  In 
urban   transportation. 

Question:  "Prom  your  comments  today.  It 
seems  that  both  of  you  gentlemen,  at  least 
in  substance,  support  the  President's  trans- 
portation message.     Is  this  correct?" 

Senator  Scott.  Yes,  I  am  supporting  It, 
and  my  colleague  Senator  Joseph  Clark  Is 
supporting  It.  The  whole  problem  of  mass 
transportation  and  future  planning  for 
transportation  needs  has  been  of  continuous 
concern  to  us  for  some  time. 

Senator  Williams  It  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive program,  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
the  subject;  and  I  certainly  support  it,  recog- 
nizing that  It  Is  so  broad  and  that  It  goes 
so  deep  that  it  will  be  a  long  laborious  Job 
to  implement.  The  only  specific  area  that 
to  me  seems  relatively  simple  to  enact  and 
practice  Is  In  urban  transportation,  with  the 
exception  of  some  minor  tax  adjustments. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  hard  work  ahead,  but  I 
think  we  have  a  beginning  in  the  urban 
transportation  area  that  could  pave  the  way 
for  major  breakthroughs  In  all  areas  of 
transportation  improvement. 


A  Global  Transportation  Mix  roR  Immedi- 
ate Reaction,  Instant  Response 

(By  Gen.  Ljmian  L.  Lemnltzer,  commander 
In  chief  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  and 
former  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff) 

(Future  requirements  are  stressed  by  Gen- 
eral Lemnltzer  in  answering  these  questions: 
"How  does  the  Nation  remain  constantly 
mobilized  for  emergency  action?  What  are 
the  strategic  demands  on  today's  transporta- 
tion system?  How  does  civil  transportation 
fit  Into  military  planning?  What  are  mili- 
tary plans  toward  space  transportation?") 

For  many  years,  the  military  art  boiled 
down  to  three  words — "march,  shoot,  and 
communicate."  In  a  broad  sense.  It  still 
does,  although  each  of  these  elements  has 
become  exceedingly  complex. 

The  public  Is  generally  aware  of  advances 
In  firepower  as  applied  to  delivery  systems. 
Increased  rate  and  volume,  and  new  methods 
of  target  finding  and  seeking,  as  well  as  the 
dramatic  changes  brought  on  by  the  advent 


of  nuclear  fission  and  fusion.  Such  spectac- 
ular achievements  as  Telstar  dramatize  the 
rapid,  reliable,  and  highly  flexible  commu- 
nications which  are  replacing  systems  con- 
sidered up-to-date  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
These  advances  In  firepower  and  communi- 
cations have  had  a  major  impact  on  military 
strategy,  as  well  as  on  the  character,  com- 
position, and  complexity  of  the  arms  and 
forces  required   for   national   defense. 

Transportation  is  equally  fundamental  to 
the  mix  of  defense  power  Ingredients.  Here. 
technological  progress  has  been  almost  as 
spectacular  as  the  progress  made  in  firepower 
and  communications.  Jet-powered  trans- 
port aircraft  span  continents  and  oceans  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  by  their 
predecessors  and.  at  the  same  time,  carry  far 
greater  p.iy loads.  Ocean-going  ships  have 
greater  carrying  capacities  and  Improved 
powerplants.  The  nuclear-powered  NS 
Savannah,  for  example,  can  cruise  300,000 
nautical  miles  without  refueling.  Major  Im- 
provements In  the  Nation's  highways  are 
apparent  to  millions  of  American  motorists, 
who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  major  role 
played  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  New  methods  of  cargo 
handling  are  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
sea.  truck,  rail,  and  highway  transportation 
in  both  civil  and  military  transportation 
systems. 

Transportation  possibilities  In  space  are 
now  being  actively  explored.  The  Merctiry 
flights  of  Colonel  Glenn,  Commander  Car- 
penter, and  Commander  Shlrra  and  the  re- 
cent X-15  space  flights  of  Major  White  are 
important  steps  which  we  hope  may  hasten 
the  approach  of  a  space  transportation  sys- 
tem. A  suborbital  ballistic  cargo  system  Is 
also  a  possibility  for  the  future.  Thus,  sur- 
face, air,  and  space  systems  axe  all  moving 
ahead  to  meet  the  need  of  the  modem  world 
for  the  rapid,  safe,  and  economical  move- 
ment of  men  and  the  things  they  require. 

These  rapidly  advancing  elements  of  mili- 
tary power — firepower,  communications,  and 
transportation — must  work  in  perfect  har- 
mony in  order  to  achieve  the  up-to-date, 
modern  defense  posture  we  must  have.  A 
deficiency,  quantitative,  or  qualitative,  in  any 
of  these  key  elements  reduces  the  capability 
of  a  nation  to  defend  itself  today  or  In  the 
space  age  of  tomorrow. 

national  SECtTRITT  NEEDS 

To  meet  the  strategic  demands  for  a  swift 
and  effective  retaliatory  capability,  all  trans- 
portation media,  commercial  and  mlUtiiry, 
mvist  be  responsive  to  a  wide  range  of  pos- 
sible national  security  needs.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  need  may  be  so  great  as  to  strain 
our  national  transportation  system  to  the 
point  of  saturation.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  face  an  Important  but  simple  task  of 
rapidly  transporting  a  handful  of  specialists 
to  a  remote  location  to  assist  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment In  a  counterinsurgency  operation. 
Regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks,  the 
entire  system  must  be  geared  to  deliver  the 
military  force — men,  weapons,  and  supplies — 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  A  small 
timely  military  effort  can  frequently  stabi- 
lize a  potentially  dangerous  situation  much 
more  effectively  than  a  large  force  employed 
after  the  local  condition  has  deteriorated 
seriously. 

Our  military  strategy  relies  heavily  on  the 
combined  clvll-mlUtary  uansportatlon  capa- 
blllty  to  react  Immediately  to  a  situation 
anywhere  on  the  globe. 

In  the  past,  the  Nation  could  mobilize 
after  a  declaration  of  emergency.  We  had 
less  need  to  maintain  forces  In  a  constant 
state  of  readiness.  Today,  a  policy  of  flexible 
choice  of  means  In  the  execution  of  national 
decisions  Imposes  a  requirement  for  In- 
creased mobility  brought  about  by  the  ad- 
vance in  our  own  capabilities  and  those  of 
our  potential  enemies. 
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Cim.    TKAirSPOXTATION    BACKUP 

The  civil  transportation  system  of  the 
United  States  is  now,  and  must  remain,  an 
Important  part  of  our  strategic  capability 
in  being.  In  peacetime,  civil  transportation 
U  essential  to  the  support  of  our  forces  at 
home  and  abroad.  During  a  national  emer- 
gency it  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  vital 
services  for  the  military  and  other  agencies. 
For  example,  to  furnish  "baclcup"  for  our 
military  services,  we  need  inunedlately  avail- 
able: 

1.  The  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAP)  to 
bolster  the  military  airlift  capability.  This 
will  provide  for  the  continuation  of  military 
air  transport  operations  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  overseas  in  tinves  of  emergency. 
(CRAF  Is  a  fleet  of  commercial  cargo  and 
passenger  aircraft  preallocated  to  the  De- 
fense  Department   for   emergency   use.) 

a.  Merchant  marine  shipping  to  move  and 
support  combat  forces  deployed  overseas. 

3.  Rail,  bighway,  and  domestic  airlift  to 
move  personnel  and  supplies  to  oversea 
ports  and  defense  installations  at  home. 
Waterways  and  pipelines  also  have  a  very 
important  part  to  play. 

In  hi«  message  to  the  Congress  on  April  5, 
1962.  President  Kennedy  delineated  tbe 
transportation  problems  facing  our  Nation 
and  outlined  a  comprehensive  program  for 
Improving  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. These  proposals,  when  fully  imple- 
mented, will  give  us  a  transportation  system 
responsive  to  the  public,  private,  and  defense 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  United  States  is  dedicated  to  the 
policy  of  preventing  further  Communist  en- 
croachments in  free  world  areas.  To  meet 
thU  commitment,  we  are  joined  with  our 
allies  around  the  world  in  a  series  of  mutual 
security  agreements  such  as  NATO,  SEATO, 
and  ANZUS.  To  meet  ovir  obligations  un- 
der these  treaties,  to  back  up  these  forces 
stationed  overseas  in  readiness  for  any  con- 
tingency, we  maintain  strategic  reserve 
forces  in  the  United  States.  They  are  on 
continuoiis  alert  to  reinforce  our  deployed 
fcx'ces  or  to  discharge  our  collective  security 
commitments  anywhere  in  the  world. 

VWPUOTtmn    TIMX    SCHKDX7I.K8 

When  these  strategic  reserve  forces  are 
required  to  deploy  overseas,  all  modes  of 
transportation  make  an  essential  contribu- 
tion to  the  movement.  Airlift  is  used  to 
move  the  rapid  reaction  forces  of  U.S.  Strike 
Command,  spearheaded.  iX  necessary,  by  the 
paratroopers  of  the  XVm  Airborne  Corps. 
Seallf t  must  be  available  to  move  the  follow- 
on  forces  together  with  their  equipment 
and  logistical  support  items.  Rail  and  high- 
way systems  must  furnish  the  backup  to 
transport  these  forces  and  supplies  to  the 
aerial  and  seaports  of  embarkation  for  de- 
ployment overseas.  The  closest  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  military  and  civil- 
ian transportation  agencies  Is  required  to 
meet  our  strict  deployment  time  schediUes. 

FLOATHfO    DZFCIS 

Prepoflltioning  of  supplies  and  equipment 
at* selected  world  areas  for  emergency  use 
can  reduce  the  Impact  of  overwhelming  de- 
mands on  our  transpcn-tatlon  system  during 
the  early  dajrs  of  a  large-scale  military  oper- 
ation. But  this  procediu^  Is  only  a  partial 
solution.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of 
prepositloned  supplies  for  every  world  area 
where  military  operations  could  occur  woiild 
be  prohibitive.  In  the  second  place,  pre- 
stocked  supplies  have  to  be  replenished  and, 
perhaps,  modified  to  assure  their  service- 
ability. ThTis,  prestocking  requires  trans- 
portation as  well  as  high  stock  levels.  One 
possible  concept  involves  the  use  of  floating 
depots  which  can  be  shifted  to  the  area  of 
greatest  need. 

CENTBAL  DiaxCTION  AND  CONTBOL 

Effective  transportation  Is  so  vital  to  the 

success  of  military  operations  that  it  must 


be  centrally  directed  and  controlled  to  assure 
the  proper  allocation  of  limited  resources  to 
meet  the  demands  of  each  military  depart- 
ment. Where  poesible,  similar  modes  of 
transportation  are  organized  functionally  and 
Integrated  into  a  single  operating  agency  or 
conmiand. 

Within  the  continental  United  States,  the 
Defense  Traffic  Management  Service  (DTMS) 
is  responsible  for  supervising  the  functions 
pertaining  to  the  procurement  and  use  of 
freight  and  passenger  transportation  services 
from  commercial  sources  operating  within 
the  United  States.  DTMS  supervises  the 
traffic  management  functions  for  all  mili- 
tary departments.  Worldwide,  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  have  organized  commands  to 
fiirnish  the  necessary  transport  for  the  mili- 
tary services. 

The  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
(MATS)  is  an  Air  Force  Command  which 
consists  of  the  long-range,  strategic  airlift 
forces  of  the  Air  F>orce  and  the  Navy.  MATS 
provides  the  Intertheater  strategic  airlift  for 
all  military  departments.  The  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  (MSTS)  provides  the 
specialized  sealift  required  for  military  pur- 
poses. It  also  is  a  nucleus  of  wartime  ship- 
ping which  is  instantly  available  for  emer- 
gency operations. 

MODEHNIZEO    AULLITT 

The  Department  of  Defense,  working 
hand-in-hand  with  industry,  is  constantly 
seeking  ways  and  means  to  Improve  the 
capability  of  our  transportation  systems. 
One  of  our  stated  requirements  is  a  mili- 
tary airlift  capability  to  deploy  combat 
forces  to  more  than  one  theater  simul- 
taneously. Modern  transport  aircraft  such 
as  the  C-135,  C-130E,  and  the  C-141  wlU 
provide  the  Department  of  Defense  with  a 
vastly  improved  deployment  capability.  For 
example,  last  May  eight  C-135  transports 
moved  558  combat  troopw  nonstop  from 
McCord  Air  Force  Base,  Wash.,  to  Rhein- 
Maln  Air  Base  in  Germany  in  10  hours  and 
30  minutes — a  distance  of  4,483  nautical 
miles.  This  same  nK>ve  in  older  type  trans- 
ports would  have  required  days  instecMl  of 
hours,  plus  many  more  aircraft  and  frequent 
stops  en  route  for  servicing. 

INTEGRATED  CABGO   HANDLING 

Paralleling  this  progress  in  transport  air- 
craft is  the  adoption  of  an  Integrated  cargo- 
handling  system  as  modern  and  sophisticated 
as  the  aircraft  it  supports.  Designated  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  463L  materials  handling  sujv 
port  Bjrstem,  It  emphasizes  a  broad  scope  of 
equipment  for  use  both  in  the  terminal  area 
and  Inside  the  aircraft.  This  system  Includes 
the  mechanization  of  cargo  terminals,  with 
streamlined  loader-unloader  equipment,  au- 
tomatic computation  of  load  data,  auto- 
matic sorting  and  weighing,  a  40,000-pound 
loader-unloader  truck,  and  a  proposed  air- 
transportable  terminal  for  emergency  use  In 
forward  areas. 

A  Joint  Army-Air  Force  board  located  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  continuously  studies,  tests, 
and  evaluates  loading  techniques  and  equip- 
ment iised  fCH*  airborne  operations.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  Joint  effort,  improved  heavy  drop 
platforms,  parachutes,  and  aircraft  loading 
procedures  have  been  introduced  into  air- 
borne units. 

To  Improve  our  sealift,  modern  ships  are 
also  being  developed.  The  Comet  roll-on- 
roU-off  ship  wUl  give  us  the  dual  capability 
to  load  and  unload  cargo  rapidly  either  in 
conventional  or  primitive  ports  without  the 
necessity  for  specialized  booms  and  cranes. 
The  use  of  this  ship  will  reduce  transporta- 
tion turnaround  times  and,  ttius,  speed  up 
the  entire  military  shipping  program. 

BATTLEFIELD   MOBILPIT 

Mobility  of  forces  within  theaters  of  opera- 
tions, including  on  the  battlefield  itself,  gives 
each  commander  the  ability  to  disperse  his 
forces  In  defensive  positions,  but  still  con- 


centrate his  firepower  and  forces  when  at- 
tacking. We  are  constantly  seeking  new  Wkys 
and  methods  to  achieve  combat  zone  mo- 
bility. New  types  of  ground  effects  machines, 
flying  Jeeps,  and  vehicles  capable  of  cross- 
ing swamps.  Ice  caps,  and  rough  terrain  ofier 
great  possibilities.  New  concepts  such  as 
the  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  (VTOL) 
and  short  takeoff  and  landing  (STOL)  air- 
craft are  also  being  employed.  The  adoptloa 
of  these  new  modes  of  transportation,  now 
In  design,  development,  and  testing  stages, 
will  greatly  increase  the  mobility  of  combat 
forces  on  the  battlefields  of  the  future. 

Responsive  and  reliable  transportation  is 
the  key  to  mobility  at  every  level  of  opera- 
tion of  a  modem  military  force.  Perhaps  it 
Is  not  too  unrealistic  to  visualize  the  dough- 
boy of  the  future  moving  about  the  battle- 
field entirely  by  air  and  sophisticated  air- 
ground  vehicles. 

WORLDWIDE    DEPLOYMENT 

Our  increased  dependence  on  transporta- 
tion and  mobility  has  been  further  high- 
lighted by  recent  reorganizations  within  the 
Dep$wtment  of  Defe'nse.  A  new  unified  com- 
mand— U.S.  Strike  Command — was  organized 
last  fall  to  provide  a  mobile  strike  force  ca- 
pable of  worldwide  deployment.  STRICOM 
can  rapidly  reinforce  a  theater  command  or 
fight  independently,  if  required.  A  rapid 
reaction  airlift  force  and  effective  follow-on 
surface  transportation  provide  the  mobility 
for  the  commander,  U.S.  Strike  Command, 
to  meet  these  op>erational  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  transportation  systems,  we 
are  equally  concerned  with  the  civilian  trans- 
portation capability  to  respond  during  a  na- 
tional emergency.  For  Instance,  how  vulner- 
able is  the  system  to  an  enemy  attack?  How 
fast  can  it  recover?  How  well  will  the  mil- 
itary-civilian transportation  resources  be  co- 
ordinated, controlled,  and  allocated  to  meet 
both  military  and  civil  needs? 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Transportation, 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  responsible  for 
emergency  transportation  planning  and  co- 
ordination at  the  national  level,  and  is  super- 
vising Government  and  private  agencies 
which  are  actively  seeking  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  related  qXiestions. 

In  the  final  ahalysis  It  can  be  said  that 
transportation,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  key  to 
our  global  mobility.  Mobility  by  its  very 
nature  is  the  great  multiplier  of  military  ca- 
pability and  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  extension  of  U.S.  worldwide  power  rests. 
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TRANSPORTATION    AND    EDUCATION:     WiLL    OUl 

ExEcxmvEs  Be  Equal  to  the  Challenge? 
(By  Dr.  Ellezer  Krumbeln,  director  of  educa- 
tion, transportation  center  at  Northwest- 
ern University,  in  collaboration  with 
Franklin  M.  Kreml,  director  of  the  trans- 
portation center) 

Transportation  courses  in  business  and  en- 
gineering schools  are  not  enough. 

We  must  prepare  leaders  to  see  transporta- 
tion in  Its  entirety. 

We  must  train  transportation  statesmen. 

Colleges  should  offer  degrees  In  transporta- 
tion. 

Transportation  is  in  many  ways  the  heart- 
beat of  civilization.  It  has  designed  the  pat- 
tern of  history  and  shaped  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. So  far  as  we  know.  It  will  determine 
the  future,  whether  on  earth  or  in  space.  It 
has  not.  however,  found  its  proper  place  in 
the  university  curriculum. 

One  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  edu- 
cators, up  to  the  last  decades  of  the  19th 
century,  were  far  more  concerned  with  the 
past  than  with  the  world  they  lived  In.  The 
standard  college  course  consisted  of  the  clas- 
sics, mathematics,  and  history.  Only  the 
very  advanced  schools  taught  such  "new" 
subjects  as  economics  and.  except  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  even  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  were  barely  accepted. 


When  the  change  came,  when  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  faced  the  demands  of  a 
highly  dynamic  society  which  needed  more 
and  more  specialists  for  Its  Increasingly  ur- 
banized, industrialized  economy,  the  educa- 
tional revolution — like  most  revolutions — 
went  too  far.  All  kinds  of  courses  were  of- 
fered, all  kinds  of  training  set  up.  with  little 
attempt  to  relate  the  specialty  to  the  over- 
all governing  principles  or  to  the  culture 
m  which  all  this  activity  was  taking  place. 

Thus  transportation  entered  on  the  univer- 
sity scene  not  as  the  complex,  socio-eco- 
nomlc-legal-technologlcal  phenomenon  it  Is. 
but  as  world  trade,  marketing,  ratemaklng, 
regulatory  policy — In  other  words,  fragments 
of  a  whole  that  was  almoet  too  large  to 
be  seen. 

And  there,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
situation  remains;  for  until  quite  recently, 
there  existed  no  means  by  which  transporta- 
tion could  be  seen  in  Its  entirety. 

ANALYTICAL    TECHNIQUES 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  analytical 
techniques  have  been  devised — such  as  sys- 
tems analysis,  linear  programing,  operations 
research,  econometrics — which  allow  a  more 
comprehensive  and  pentratlng  view  of  trans- 
portation's role  m  molding  a  society. 

But  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  plead  the 
desirability  of  such  a  comprehensive  view. 
Why  not  go  on  offering  transi>ortatlon 
courses  in  business  schools  and  engineering 
schools  and  be  satisfied? 

The  most  direct  reply  is  that  if  universi- 
ties continue  to  do  this,  they  will  once  again 
have  fallen  behind  the  times  and  failed  to 
meet  the  need  of  this  generation  and  the 
ones  to  come.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
need  Is  urgent.  It  is  usually  cited  In  terms 
of  traffic  Jams,  decaying  central  areas,  sub- 
urban sprawl,  labor  problems  arising  from 
changing  technology,  rivalry  between  modes. 
It  iB  also,  importantly,  the  need  to  avoid  the 
disastrous  effects  of  dealing  with  any  one  of 
these  problems  without  reference  to  the 
others  and  to  the  overall  social  and  eco- 
nomic environment.  What  we  shall  have, 
otherwise,  is  a  tragic  waste  of  effort  and 
ruinous  expenditure  of  tax  money. 

It  is  folly  to  let  the  engineer  build  bigger 
and  better  roads  without  full  consideration 
of  where  they  can  l>est  be  built,  how  large 
their  capacity  should  be,  and  whom  they 
should  properly  serve.  It  is  shortsighted  in 
the  extreme  to  perfect  commercial  jet  air- 
lines without  adequate  preparation  for  their 
effect  on  the  financial  stability  of  commercial 
aviation.  It  is  rash  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  revitallzatlon  of  mass  transit  without  in- 
formation and  intelligence  massive  enough 
to  ensure  correct  decisive  action  for  or 
against  such  measures. 

These  considerations  involve  the  econo- 
mist, the  sociologist,  the  geographer,  the 
mathematician,  the  engineer,  bringing  to 
bear  on  them  the  highly  developed  new  tech- 
niques mentioned  above. 

A    MODERN    TRANSPORTATION    CURRICULUM 

To  design  a  modern  transportation  curric- 
ulum, then,  one  must  begin  with  such 
men — plus  the  pwUtlcal  scientist,  the  admin- 
istrator, the  legal  expert — and  engage  their 
interest  eo  that  they  will  apply  their  special 
skills  to  transportation  problems  and  build 
up  a  body  of  objective,  factual  Information 
and  overall  understanding  from  which  valid 
conclusions  can  be  made.  Only  then  can 
we  begin  to  tetich  transportation — not,  as  In 
the  past,  merely  describe  a  fragment  of  it. 

This  is  all  in  keeping  with  a  major  trend 
in  university  education  today.  Educators 
realize  that  society  is  too  complex,  too  inter- 
related to  be  cut  up  and  servedtto  students 
in  neat  little  pieces.  School  after  school  Is 
returning  to  the  concept  of  the  broadly  edu- 
cated man.  It  is  the  contention  of  this 
paper  that  transportation — as  newly  con- 
ceived— Is  a  proper  field  of  study  for  such  a 
man — not,  be  it  emphasized,  a  subject,  but 


a  field,  embracing  the  many  academic  areas 

that  are  vital  to  seeing  it  whole. 

UNDERSTANDING    TRANSPORTATION 

Tlie  student,  therefore,  who  specializes  in     , 
transportation  today  should : 

Understand  economics — specifically,  aggre- 
gative economics,  demand  analysis,  long- 
range  capital  Investment  analysis,  interre- 
gional trade,  etc. 

Understand  geography — specifically,  loca- 
tion theory,  matrix  analysis,  metropolitan 
and  regional  planning,  etc. 

Understand  sociology — specifically,  the  an- 
alytical methods  for  considering  social  prob- 
lems, from  ways  of  predicting  and  controll- 
ing the  consequences  of  automation  to 
understanding  how  human  beings  organize 
themselves  for  work  and  social  control. 

Understand  political  science — specifically, 
the  unique  character  of  the  American  way 
of  government  and  the  relationship  between 
men  and  government  and  Institutions. 

Understand  the  technologies  of  transpor- 
tation— specifically,  the  technological  char- 
acteristics of  various  modes  and  systems,  and 
the  comparative  technology  of  these  modes 
and  systems  as  determined  by  such  criteria 
as  cost,  replacement  value,  efficiency  meas- 
ures, etc. 

Now  understanding  does  not  imply  mas- 
tery, but  neither  does  it  mean  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  terms.  To  under- 
stand a  special  area  of  knowledge  Is  to  know 
how.  where,  and  when  that  knowledge  can 
best  be  employed,  and  to  be  able  to  relate 
It  to  other  knowledge  and  to  the  total 
problem. 

TRANSPORTATION    STATESMEN 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  in  IVa 
to  2  years  of  graduate  work,  having  equipped 
himself  with  the  necessary  mathematical 
tools  and  a  good  liberal  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, a  man  could  acquire  these  under- 
standings and  become  not  only  a  transporta- 
tion man  as  his  predecessors  were,  but,  in 
time,  a  transportation  statesman. 

This  is  not  to  assert  that  these  men  will 
leave  the  university  and  start  in  Immediately 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  industry.  They 
will,  however,  be  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
them  than  If  they  had  learned  only  rate- 
making,  traffic  management,  traffic  engineer- 
ing, marketing,  and  world  trade.  Be  It  noted 
at  this  point  that  such  subjects  will  receive 
their  due  consideration  in  the  new  curricu- 
lum, but  set  In  a  context  of  basic  principles, 
not  given  as  case  studies  or  abstractions. 

COLLEGE  DECREE  IN  TRANSPORTATION 

It  Is  now  time  to  confess  that  such  a  pro- 
gram as  outlined  "above  does  not  exist  on  any 
campus.  Princeton  University  is  planning 
for  it;  North  western's  transportation  center 
has  for  7  years  been  working  toward  It. 
bringing  together  the  academics  in  the  sev- 
eral schools  and  departments,  enlisting  their 
interest  in  transportation  problems,  develop- 
ing courses,  both  for  graduate  students  and 
for  men  already  working  In  transportation, 
never  losing  sight  of  the  transportation  man 
concept;  but  It  will  be  at  least  a  year  more 
before  a  program  leading  to  a  degree  in 
transportation  can  be  offered.  Still  this  Is 
definitely  a  time  of  excitement,  new  ideas, 
and  hope  for  transportation  education.  A 
recent  survey  of  over  2,000  American  colleges 
and  universities  showed  that  some  75  had 
major  transportation  programs.  Tliese  were 
of  the  traditional  pattern.  It  Is  true,  but  they 
offer  the  base  for  change  and  development  as 
the  pioneering  Institutions  prove  the  value  of 
their  own  undertakings. 

PROOF  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Such  proof  will  be  found  In  the  real 
world  of  transportation  when  broadly  edu- 
cated transportation  men.  standing  firmly 
upon  the  solid  ground  of  the  truly  learned, 
embrace  theoretical  research;  deftly,  even 
boldly,  apply  theory  to  practice;  and  con- 
fidently employ  modern  analytical  tech- 
niques   In    their    current    evaluations    and 


decision -making  processes — all  of  this  with 
penetrating  understanding  of  the  economic, 
social,  political,  and  technological  implica- 
tions smd  results  of  their  actions. 
I  From  this  must  result  a  better  culture, 
a  stronger  economy,  a  healthier  society:  (or 
basic  decisions  In  the  critical  area  of  trans- 
portation will  not  only  be  adequate  to  c\ir- 
rent  problem  solving  but  will  be  of  such 
quality — statesmanlike  in  character — that 
long-term  Implications  will  have  been  taken 
into  account  and  the  spawning  of  new 
future  problems  and  side  effects  reduced. 
The  decision  will  have  been  a  solution. 

Such  education,  in  an  area  of  such  critical 
importance — particularly  in  light  of  our 
domestic  and  international  problems,  rang- 
ing from  the  overridlngly  important  con- 
sideration of  war  or  peace,  to  our  capacity  to 
compete  with  Euromart — Is  worthy  of  our 
best  university -level  attention  and  effort. 
If  given,  the  results  may  well  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  tmpKjrtant  contributions  of  tbe 
American  university  system  to  this  cen- 
tury— besides  which  we  may  reap  the  valued 
extra  dividend  of  an  educational  pattern 
which  has  application  in  many  other  areas 
of  academic  educational  efforts. 


(By 


A    Case    Example:    Developing    a    Balanced 
System 
Austin  J.  Tobln.  executive  director,  the 
Port  of  New  Tork  Authority) 

These  are  times  of  continuous  expansion 
in  population  and  economic  activity,  largely 
concentrated  within  existing  or  expanding 
urban  areas.  Rapidly  developing  metropoli- 
tan regions  are  struggling  with  the  complex 
problem  of  providing  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  services  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods. 

As  these  urban  concentrations  have  mush- 
roomed out  from  the  central  urban  core,  the 
old  dov^ntown  areas  usually  have  passed 
through  a  phase  of  deterioration.  But  the 
reaction  today  in  the  core  areas  is  ciianging 
to  one  of  vigorous  urban  renewal.  The  mani- 
fold business  opportunities,  the  rich  cultural 
attractions,  and  the  general  magnetism  of 
the  central  city  are  In  many  instances  reas- 
serting their  Importance  to  our  way  of  life. 
Witness  the  dynamic  programs  of  redevelop- 
ment -underway  in  downtown  and  midtown 
Manhattan,  and  the  replannlng  and  recon- 
struction underway  in  the  downtown  areas 
of  great  cities  such  as  Philadelphia.  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  New  Haven,  and  Newark. 

PLEXDBILrTT THE    KEY 

The  transportatloik  key  to  all  of  these  de- 
mographic and  economic  changes  is  flexibil- 
ity; flexibility  in  our  transportation  thinking 
about  Journeys  to  work  and  our  Journeys 
throughout  the  widespread  suburban  areas; 
flexibility  in  meeting  the  new  and  changing 
freight-handling  requirements  of  our  grow- 
ing industrial  areas,  distribution  centers, 
and  of  our  domestic  and  oversea  markets. 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  transporta- 
tion policy,  planning,  and  management  must 
examine  continually  the  suitability  of  our 
transportation  services  in  the  light  of  the 
ever-changing  needs  they  are  called  upon 
to  serve.  We  must  then  develop  plans  and 
provide  services  to  move  people  and  goods  in 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner 
possible. 

This  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  task. 
But  Its  execution  Is  enormously  complex  and 
touches  all  transportation  modes.  It  re- 
quires the  study  and  development  of  systems 
which  will  meet  existing  requirements  and 
anticipate  new  needs.  It  recognizes  that 
various  transportation  resources  of  an  area 
will,  at  times,  be  underutilized,  while  others, 
at  other  times,  may  experience  demands  for 
their  use  which  exceed  capacity.  Thus,  the 
realistic  approach  to  formulating  transpor- 
tation policy  takes  a  balanced  view  at  the 
interrelationships  among  transportation  re- 
sources. 
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A    BALANCXD    ST8TK1C 


Kven  In  America  we  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
\iij  ot  scrapping  all  that  U  old  and  building 
ail  new  systems.  Our  tranaportation  devel- 
opment in  the  years  ahead  must  be  fashioned 
out  of  what  we  have  today,  threading  our 
way  and  o\ir  Improvements  and  reconstruc- 
tions through  vast  and  growing  urban  areas. 
Our  goal  shotUd  be  the  attainment  of  a  bal- 
anced usage  of  transportation  facilities  and 
balanced  and  realistic  thinking  in  the  trans- 
portation planning  process. 

In  a  democratic  country  such  as  ours,  rigid 
transportation  systems  or  formulas  cannot  be 
Imposed  by  dictate  on  the  people  or  on  in- 
dustry. Our  metropolitan  regions  are  areas 
where  the  roles  of  conunon  carrier  and  pro- 
prietary transportation  Interplay  constantly. 
Millions  of  indlvidiial  daily  decisions  affect 
the  utilization  of  our  railroads,  bvises,  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  aircraft,  and  ships — to  say 
nothing  of  all  of  their  variegated  terminal 
facilities.  We  are,  therefore,  confronted  by 
a  vast  complex  of  different  transportation 
problems  and  different  solutions  which  must 
be  IndtTldually  fitted  and  adapted  to  our 
avallable  transportation  systems. 

PASaXMOKa   TBAMSPOBTATION 

The  problem  at  moving  people  within  and 
between  urban  areas  has  always  defied  a 
completely  satisfactory  solution.  Here  again, 
transportation  planners  are  faced  with  the 
hard  fact  that  the  ground  rules  are  con- 
stantly changing.  What  is  more,  the  prob- 
lem is  plagued  by  science-fiction  extremists 
and  high-pressure  experts.  And,  naturally 
enough,  every  commuter,  every  subway  rider, 
and  every  driver  of  an  automobile  has  his 
own  solution.  The  most  common  misunder- 
standing running  through  many  of  these 
solutions,  both  professional  and  amateur,  is 
the  falliire  to  consider  and  make  provision 
for  the  totality  of  the  urban  transportation 
complex. 

For  example,  there  are  those  who  argue 
that  railroads  and  fixed  transit  systems  pro- 
vide transportation  for  the  most  people  at 
the  least  cost  and  conclude,  therefore,  that 
vehicular  transixsrtatlon  should  be  dlscoiu-- 
aged.  Tliey  would  do  this  by  penalizing  the 
users  of  vehicular  transportation  through 
exorbitant  tolls  and  parking  fees,  arbitrary 
traffic  restrictions,  and  even  complete  bans 
on  auto  travel. 

Their  goal  woiUd  be  to  put  the  automobile 
owner  or  bua  user  In  a  position  where  he 
would  have  no  recoiirse  but  to  go  by  rail,  no 
matter  how  tlme-oonsumlng,  uncomfortable, 
inconvenient,  or  costly  his  travel  might 
become.  There  are  even  those  who  feel  that 
railroad  travel  must  be  encouraged  by  forc- 
ing alteratlona  to  the  basic  land  use  plan 
within  a  region  to  develop  a  new  pattern 
which  would  more  thoroughly  Justify  the 
exclusive  use  of  rail  transportation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
are  willing  to  allow  the  deterioration  and 
even  disappearance  of  vital  commuter  rail 
and  transit  facilities  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  in  the  belief  that  autoe  or  buses  can 
do  the  job  as  well.  As  we  have  often  |x>inted 
out,  arterial  highways  and  expressways,  even 
with  their  capacity  for  expanding  bus  serv- 
ices, can  never  be  a  complete  substitute  fc«- 
a  program  of  maintaining  and  improving 
existing  commuter  rail  facilities. 

OOMICUTKR    RAnAOADS     XSSKNTIAL 

Our  commuter  railroads  perform  an  essen- 
tia function  in  carrying  large  niunbers  of 
c<»muters  into  the  major  urban  centers  In 
th#momlng  and  home  again  at  night.  This 
peak  30-hour-a-week  operation,  however,  has 
resulted  In  mounting  and  Inevitable  finan- 
cial difficulties  that  have  already  curtailed 
passenger  transportation  in  many  areas  and 
have  eliminated  it  completely  in  others. 
Tet.  over  the  long  term,  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation for  high-density  population  con- 
centrations is  the  most  efficient,  appropriate, 
and   economical.     As  such.   It  may  clearly 


qualify  as  a  transportation  service  which  is 
essential  to  the  public  welfare  and  must, 
therefore,  receive  public  support  or  be  pub- 
licly operated. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  for 
example:  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  are  making  substantial  contributions 
to  the  maintenance  of  commuter  rail  serv- 
ices; the  city  of  New  York  subsidizes  Its 
subway  operation  to  the  extent  of  over  $100 
milUon  a  year;  and  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  has  Just  acquired  and  Is  operating, 
at  estimated  annual  deficits  of  $5  million  or 
more,  the  vital  interstate  service  of  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad,  which  has 
been  in  bankruptcy  since  1954. 

Private  operation  of  commuter  rail  trans- 
portation may  be  continued  for  a  time 
through  mergers,  consolidations,  and  with 
modernization  of  equipment  and  methods. 
But  Inevitably,  selected  passenger  transpor- 
tation services  and  facilities  wUl  shift  from 
private  to  public  financing,  operation,  and 
management.  Subsidies  are  simply  a  phase 
of  this  process.  For  a  new  transportation 
device  or  service,  subsidy  can  be  the  road  to 
self-sufficient  private  operation.  For  an  old 
transportation  method,  subsidy  Is  only  a 
stopgap  on  the  road  to  public  operation. 

BtTSBS    INCREASINGLY    IMPORTANT 

The  continued  development  of  vehicular 
transportation  is  following  a  logical  and 
national  pattern  In  our  balanced  system  of 
urban  transportation.  Buses,  for  example, 
will  become  increasingly  important  to  metro- 
politan areas  because  they  can  serve  the 
growing  suburban  populations  with  both  the 
flexibility  of  the  automobile  and  the  economy 
of  mass  transportation,  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  the  density  of  population  is  not 
great  enough  to  warrant  fixed  rail  transit 
Installations.  The  tremendous  and  wide- 
spread expansion  of  commxmltles  in  north- 
eastern New  Jersey,  for  example,  occurred 
simiiltaneously  with  the  development  of  a 
widespread  system  of  arterial  expressways 
within  and  between  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  This  made  possible  the  ex- 
tension of  bus  service  to  meet  the  needs 
and  offer  convenient  travel  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  daily  commuters  to  central  Man- 
hattan. Indeed,  the  growth  of  bus  transport 
required  the  construction  of  the  world's  first 
modem  bus  terminal,  which  the  port  au- 
thority built  in  mldtovTn  Manhattan,  with 
another  now  under  construction  at  the  Man- 
hattan end  of  the  George  Washington  Bridge. 

WHAT   ABOUT   THX   ATTTOMOBILIT 

Certainly,  Americans  will  continue  to  pre- 
fer the  flexibility  and  privacy  of  the  auto- 
mobile for  much  of  their  travel,  and  Its  use 
will  continue  to  grow.  Automobile  usage  Is 
rapidly  Increasing  few  intersuburban  busi- 
ness travel,  local  travel,  and  recreational  pxir- 
poees.  It  was  the  realistic  acceptance  of  the 
major  role  of  the  automobile  that  led  directly 
to  popular  support  of  the  Nation's  magnifi- 
cent Interstate  highway  program,  which  Is 
weU  underway  but  wlU  sidill  take  many 
years  to  complete. 

Thus,  we  must  clearly  recognize  and  under- 
stand the  advantages  and  the  limitations  of 
each  mode  of  transportation  and  then  use 
each  segment  for  that  purpose  which  it  is 
best  designed  to  serve.  This  implies  that  we 
ought  to  make  maximum  uae  of  our  exist- 
ing facilities,  improving  them  where  neces- 
sary, and  replacing  various  elements  when 
appropriate    and    economically    practicable. 

INNOVATION    NEEDED 

This  does  not  mean  that  innovation,  fresh 
thinking,  and  advanced  technology  should 
not  be  pursued  and  weighed  continuously. 
Innovation  must,  however,  pass  the  rigid 
and  difficult  tests  of  suitability  and  prac- 
ticality. It  cannot  be  accepted  purely  on 
the  basis  that  It  sounds  like  a  good  Idea  or 
offers  promise  for  the  future.  Our  existing 
S3r8tems  were  established  and  have  survived 
because  they  were  realistic  in  their  concep- 


tion and  development.  Prudent  Judgment  in 
transportation  planning  and  development 
must  subject  today's  new  ideas  to  the  same 
standards. 

rSEICHT   TEANSPORTATION 

In  the  movement  of  freight,  as  in  passenger 
transportation,  we  have  a  great  variety  of 
transportation  tasks  to  be  performed  by  « 
wide  variety  of  different  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. In  a  properly  balanced  transporU- 
tlon  system,  each  of  these  forms  or  modes 
should  perform  the  specific  Job  for  which 
its  peculiar  characteristics  make  it  most  ef- 
ficient. Thus,  the  railroads,  which  have  the 
capacity  for  providing  relatively  fast,  cheap 
long-haul  transportation,  are  best  suited  for 
hauling  both  bulk  and  general  merchanciise 
freight  between  relatively  distant  points 
The  mobility  and  fiexlbllity  of  trucks  make 
this  mode  of  transportation  most  suitable 
for  performing  local  delivery  tasks  and  for 
providing  short  and  medium  haul  Intercity 
transportation,  particularly  l>etween  points 
not  well  served  by  major  rail  systems.  The 
Inland  waterways  provide  extremely  low-cost 
transportation  of  bulky  commodities  which 
do  not  require  fast  delivery.  Similarly,  the 
airlines  are  particularly  well  equipped  to 
handle  lightweight  or  high-value  cargoes 
requiring  speedy  deliveries  where  great  dis- 
tances are  Involved.  PipeUnes  also  have 
their  special  role  In  the  efficient  movement 
of  certain  commodities,  particularly  petro- 
leum and  gas  products. 

COORDINATED  TKANSPOKTATION 

The  freight  transportation  field  provides 
several  good  examples  of  how  sound  and 
constructive  new  Ideas  In  transportation  can 
be  applied  successfully.  In  recent  years,  the 
concept  of  coordinated  transportation  has 
undergone  a  rapid  evolution.  Its  objective 
Is  to  utilize  the  maximum  efficiencies  of  two 
or  more  modes  of  transportation  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  specific  transportation  task 

The  recent  development  of  piggyback 
freight  Is  a  good  illustration  of  how  this 
efficient  approach  has  been  applied.  The 
flexibility  of  the  truck  provides  for  collec- 
tion and  delivery  at  the  terminal  ends  of  the 
freight  movement,  while  the  fast,  economic 
over-the-road  efficiencies  of  the  railroad  are 
utlllssed  for  the  line-haul  portion  of  the 
freight  movement.  The  use  of  the  truck 
body  as  the  container  for  the  freight  thus 
eliminates  the  double  handling  which  nor- 
mally would  accompany  the  use  of  several 
separate  modes  of  transportation  In  moving 
freight  from  origin  to  destination. 

Other  Innovations  in  the  use  of  container 
are  contributing  to  a  balanced  freight  trans- 
portation system,  making  It  increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  movement  of  cargo  by  land 
and  sea  In  coastal  service  and  in  foreign 
trade.  The  container  concept  has  already 
led  to  the  development  of  more  efficient  and 
economic  cargo  vessels  and  has  cut  the  coeU 
of  operations  in  highly  congested  terminal 
areas.  The  newest  method  of  lifting  the 
truck  body  container  on  and  off  the  ship. 
using  movable  ship-based  hoists.  Is  rapidly 
revolutionizing  cargo  transportation  and  has 
already  been  put  into  use  in  the  coastal, 
Intercoastal,  Puerto  Rlcan  and  South  Amer- 
ican trades.  Indeed,  efficiencies  and  poten- 
tial economic  advantages  of  the  container 
make  It  the  most  Important  single  develop- 
ment in  transportation  today.  The  real  fu- 
ture of  land-sea  Interchange  in  freight  trans- 
portation. In  fact,  lies  In  this  concept. 

PORT     PLANNING     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

These  developments  open  up  entirely  new 
areas  of  port  planning  and  development, 
since  the  facilities  required  at  the  port  for 
truck  and  rail  services  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  facilities  required  to  service 
the  ship  itself.  The  port  area  has  thus  be- 
come a  point  of  equal  interchange  between 
land  and  sea,  whereas  previously,  we  had 
thought  first  of  the  ship's  requirements  and 
then  provided  whatever  areas  or  accommo- 
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dations  that  were  left  over  for  the  truck 
or  the  railroad  freight  car.  Furthermore, 
the  extensive  port  areas  needed  for  handling 
containers  has  become  attractive  for  tre- 
mendous development  of  the  ancillary  serv- 
ices of  packing  and  repacking  of  cargo.  Vast 
upland  areas  have  therefore  become  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  of  the  Interchange  of  cargo 
at  land-to-sea  and  sea-to-land  transfer 
points. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
headed  In  the  port  of  New  York  with  our 
new.  modern  port  development  programs  at 
Port  Newark.  Port  Elissabeth,  and  at  the  new 
Brooklyn  piers.  Oxir  construction  programs 
and  our  future  planning  at  those  facilities 
contemplate  utilization  of  great  areas  of 
open  land  behind  the  wharves,  providing 
space  free  of  congestion  and  accessible  to 
through  highways  and  trunk  railroads. 
These  areas  will  make  the  marshalling  of 
containers,  as  they  come  off  the  road  or  off 
the  railroad,  effective  and  economical. 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  in  order. 
While  the  enormous  economic  and  techno- 
logical advantages  of  oontaln«'lzatlon  are 
clearly  recognized  by  many  jwrt  officials  and 
transportation  experts,  both  here  and  abroad, 
contalnerlzation  Is,  In  many  respects,  an 
automated  operation.  We  must,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  make  provision 
for  the  effect  of  contalnerlzation  on  our  labor 
forces.  This  has  been  done  in  many  of  the 
argxunents  that  have  already  been  worked 
out  in  recent  labor  negotiations.  Actually, 
the  savings  and  efficiencies  of  the  container 
and  the  new  markets  it  will  open  up  can  only 
result  in  overall  economic  gains,  and  in  the 
greater  movement  of  goods  and  the  Increase 
of  Jobs  throughout  the  transj^rtation  indus- 
try Itself. 

WORLJ>WIDE    COORDINATION     NEEDED 

Another  problem  which  we  need  to  come 
to  grips  with  Involves  national  and  Interna- 
tional policy.  As  long  as  we  have  a  self- 
loading  container  ship  which  can  discharge 
containers  which  fit  the  truck  on  land,  we 
can  have  this  type  of  operation  anywhere  In 
the  world.  This,  however,  creates  the  need 
to  coordinate  ovir  port  and  transportation 
facilities  and  policies  on  a  worldwide  basis  so 
that  it  win  be  possible  to  achieve  an  uninter- 
rupted mobility  of  cargo  from  point  of  origin 
to  point  of  destination.  The  day  Is  not  far 
off  when  this  will  be  the  subject  of  explora- 
tion and  Joint  planning  between  the  United 
States  and  the  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mon Market. 


THE    TOTAL    TRANSPORT    TASK 

Oui  transportation  resources  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  asset  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
As  transportation  planners  or  managers,  we 
are  faced  with  a  mandate  to  plan,  develop, 
and  operate  oxir  transportation  services  and 
facilities  In  a  manner  that  will  produce 
maximum  economies  and  efficiencies  consist- 
ent with  overall  transportation  requirements. 
Balancing  the  utilization  of  our  total  trans- 
portation resources  through  programs  geared 
to  a  recognition  of  the  advantages  and  limi- 
tations of  each  mode  of  transportation  thus 
is  of  critical  Importance  In  the  total  trans- 
port task. 

Industrt's  Response — Today  and  Tomorrow 

(A  panel  of  General  Electric  Co.  executives 
discusses  major  transportation  challenges; 
describes  some  of  today's  and  tomorrow's 
technological  answers;  suggests  a  complete 
market  Industry  effort;  and  debates  merit* 
of  a  systems  management  approach.) 

Moderator:  C.  W  LaPierre,  executive  vice 
presi^nt. 

Air:  David  Cochran,  general  manager, 
^ight  propulsion  laboratory  department. 

Rail:  Norman  W.  Selp.  manager,  equip- 
ment section,  locomotive  and  car  equipment 
department. 

Marine:  James  E.  Schwartz,  manager,  ma- 
rine and  defense  facilities  sales. 


Pipeline:  Charles  B.  EUedge,  manager,  in- 
dustrial sales  and  engineering. 

Information  technology:  Harold  A.  Strick- 
land, Jr.,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager, industrial  electronics  division. 

Human  needs:  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  man- 
ager, engineering  applications,  general  engi- 
neering laboratory. 

The  market;  John  B.  McKitterlck.  man- 
ager, marketing  resetirch  service. 

Moderator  LaPierrx.  Gentlemen,  through- 
out this  forum,  leading  authorities  present 
major  transportation  challenges  facing  the 
Nation.  We  have  the  rather  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  industry  spokesmen  in  re- 
lating these  problems  to  possible  answers 
which  science  and  technolog;y  can  help  to 
provide. 

Although  we  are  not  qualified  to  dwell  on 
the  political  problems  Involved — and  there 
are  substantial  ones — we  sometimes  are 
prone  to  use  the  political  problems  as  an 
excuse  for  not  evolving  technological  an- 
swers. Actually,  over  a  period  of  time,  tech- 
nology often  solves  political  problems.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  a  new  technological 
concept  sometimes  can  cause  a  political 
problem  to  disappear  entirely. 

There  are  several  questions  we  all  should 
keep  in  mind  in  approaching  the  problems  of 
transportation.  First,  are  we  being  too  hide- 
bound In  our  approach?  Are  we  falling  into 
the  planner's  fatal  fallacy  of  telling  p>eople 
what  Is  best  for  them,  Instead  of  seeking 
technical  solutions  to  what  people  want? 

For  example,  Bdlson's  approach  to  the  in- 
candescent light  began  with  a  shrewd  evalu- 
tion  of  the  sociology  and  economics  of  Indoor 
illumination.  From  his  social  Insight,  he  de- 
cided that  what  people  wanted  was  a  lot  of 
little  lights  in  many  places.  That  shrewd 
Judgment  set  his  technical  labors  thereafter 
on  a  very  different  course  from  his  rivals  who 
were  already  installing  arc  lamps  In  stores, 
railroad  terminals,  and  on  streets. 

Another  question:  Should  Industry  en- 
deavor to  approach  transportation  as  a  com- 
plete market,  rather  than  as  an  unrelated 
series  of  product  lines?  "ITieie  Is  a  tend- 
ency In  industry  to  contribute  piecemeal 
to  the  problem  of  transportation.  Perhaps 
the  role  of  the  large  corporation  should  be 
to  take  the  great  problems  of  transportation 
and  break  them  into  manageable  pieces 
which  smaller  specialized  companies  can 
handle  on  a  subcontract  basis. 

Should  Government  perhaps  consider  the 
systems  management  approach  by  Industry 
In  order  to  bring  Into  play  the  full,  creative 
capacities  of  private  companies?  This  ap- 
proach by  industry  has  proved  quite  success- 
fxil  In  meeting  our  Nation's  defense  and 
space  needs. 

To  start  our  discussion,  would  each  of  you 
first  analyze  your  respective  business  areas — 
air,  rail,  urban,  marine,  pipeline,  and  so  on 
— presenting  the  most  Important  challenges 
or  problems  facing  the  op)eratIon  for  which 
you  are  resfKinsible;  and  second,  state  where 
and  how  technology  can  help  to  offer 
solutions? 

Mr.  Cochran.  As  I  see  It.  the  principal 
challenges  to  air  transportation  fall  into  four 
major  areas;  military  mobility:  military 
logistics:  high-speed,  commercial,  intercity 
passenger  service;  and  fast  passenger  trans- 
port on  long-range  flights. 

MILITARY    MOBILITY 

For  the  first  time,  there  seems  to  be  a 
really  major  attack  on  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding true  air  mobility  for  Army  troops. 
In  addition  to  helicopters,  simple  vertical 
takeoff  and  landing  (VTOL)  aircraft  are  re- 
quired that  can  fiy  low  and  slow,  communi- 
cate readily  with  troops  on  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  efficient  and  fast  enough 
to  travel  relatively  long  distances — at  least 
several  hundred  miles  from  point  to  point. 

Within  the  next  5  or  6  years,  two  or  three 
excellent  VTOL  t3rpes  should  be  developed  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  made  opera- 


tional: and  by  the  early  1970's  VTOL  air- 
craft can  be  in  actual  operation,  ranging  in 
size  from  tiny,  single-place,  close-support 
aircraft  to  giant  transpx^ts  carrying  i>ayloads 
as  great  as  10  tons.  A  key  to  the  success  of 
verticsil  takeoff  aircraft  is  the  propulsion 
system.  In  our  laboratories  we  are  now  ex- 
perimenting with  engines  that  will  deliver 
as  much  as  15  times  as  much  thrust  as  they 
weigh.  In  contrast  to  current  Jet  transpori 
engines  that  have  a  thrust-to-welght  ratio 
of  only  about  4  to  1, 

LONG-RANGE    MILITARY     LOGISTICS 

Meeting  the  military's  continuing  require- 
ment for  worldwide  logistics  support  will  re- 
quire aircraft  of  larger  size  and  much  greater 
fuel  efficiency  than  Is  now  possible. 

The  aircraft  themselves  can  be  made  much 
more  efficient  by  aerodynamic  advances  such 
as  boundary  layer  control  that  increases  the 
lifting  efficiency  of  air  foils  and  fuselages, 
perhaps  doubling  the  lifting  p>erformance  of 
the  aircraft.  In  the  engines  there  are  re- 
generative txirblne  developments  that  can 
use  waste  heat  from  the  engine's  exhaust  to 
add  up  to  50  percent  to  propulsion  system 
efficiency. 

Because  this  area  has  not  been  given  the 
urgency  of  battlefield  weapons.  It  probably 
will  be  at  least  10  years  before  there  will  be 
a  whole  new  generation  of  highly  efficient 
transport  aircraft  for  military  logistics. 

HIGH-SPEED,   INTERCITY    PASSENCXm   SXXVICX 

In  the  commercial  area,  what  is  needed  are 
VTOL  aircraft,  capable  of  op>eratlng  safely, 
reliably,  and  quietly  in  and  out  of  heavily 
populated  areas.  With  such  aircraft,  the 
intercity  traffic  now  using  New  York's  La 
Guardla  Airport  could  be  accommodated  by 
a  landing  area  the  size  of  four  football  fields; 
this  area  could  be  situated  In  the  heart  of 
the  city  because  no  shallow  glide  angles  for 
approach  and  departure  would  be  required. 
Quite  probably  this  kind  of  aircraft  wlH 
follow  in  the  wake  of  military  VTOL  air- 
craft, and  should  be  available  In  the  early 
1970s. 

HIGB-SPECD,    LONG-RANGE   FLIGHTS 

High-speed  passenger  transportation  on 
transcontinental  and  transoceanic  flights 
will  ultimately  require  supersonic  transports, 
Mach  2  or  Mach  3. 

Equal  to  the  convenience  to  the  pjas- 
senger — flying  in  2  or  3  hours  from  the 
United  States  to  Europ>e — is  the  economic 
advantage.  The  faster  the  airplane  flies,  the 
more  passengers  It  can  carry  from  point  to 
pxjlnt.  and  the  more  revenue  it  can  generate 
for  a  given  total  of  capital  investment. 

There  are  some  tough  technical  pxroblems 
to  be  solved.  However.  I  feel  that  the  pns- 
ent  rate  of  progress  is  such  that  an  aircraft 
design  can  be  established  within  the  next  3 
years  that  will  lead  to  the  developnnent  of 
an  operational  aircraft  In  the  early  1970'8. 

Mr.  Seip.  Despite  much  recent  progress. 
the  railroads  are  not  being  given  the  oppxjr- 
tunlty  to  fulfill  their  needed  and  prop>er  role 
In  a  balanced  transportation  system.  Much 
of  the  answer  lies  In  the  adoption  of  remedial 
legislation,  designed  to  eliminate  outmoded 
Government  regulations  and  unequal  taxa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  railroad  operators  and  equip- 
ment manufacturers  have  the  parallel  task 
of  continuing  recent  technological  progress 
that  has  been  so  rapid  that  even  In  this 
normally  evolutionary  Industry,  it  has  ap- 
peared revolutionary.  I  6p>eak  of  such  sweep- 
ing changes  as  steam  to  dlesel,  piggyback 
service,  freight  oontalnerizatlon,  multilevel 
car  carriers,  centralized  train  control,  elec- 
tronic classification  yards,  microwave  com- 
munications, automatic  mall  sorting,  and  In 
the  locomotive  area — silicon  rectifier  elec- 
trics, gas  turbines,  and  higher  horsepower 
dlesel  electrics. 

Since  atomic  energy  Is  becoming  more 
available  commercially,  we  tire  often  asked 
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the  question:  What  1b  the  future  for  atomic- 
powered  locomotves?  The  nuclear-powered 
ship.  Savannah,  la  proving  that  atomic  re- 
actors can  be  made  to  operate  with  safety  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  population  centers. 
However,  the  large  weight  of  shielding  equip- 
ment, approximately  2,000  tons  in  the  case 
of  the  Savanna^Mndicates  that  the  practical 
way  for  railroads  to  utilize  nuclear  power 
will  be  by  means  of  the  straight  electric  loco- 
motive with  wayside  nuclear  power  stations 
providing  the  power  source. 

A  new  locomotive  power  source  that  shows 
promise  in  the  long-term  future  Is  the  fuel 
cell.  Its  ability  to  convert  stored  energy  Into 
electric  power  without  rotating  machinery 
may  make  high-powered  locomotives  with 
internal  powerplants  easier  to  build  within 
the  weight  restrictions  of  undercarriage  and 
bridge  structures. 

T7KBAM    TKANSPORTATION 

Regarding  the  challenge  of  urban  trans- 
portation problems,  technology  is  available 
for  public  transportation  to  be  completely 
revolutionized  within  our  metropolitan  areas. 
Systems — attractive  enough  to  compete  with 
the  private  automobile — may  include  elec- 
tronically controlled,  air-conditioned  trains 
that  will  travel  quietly  through  subways, 
along  center  malls  in  expressways,  and  over 
attractive  aerial  structures  at  speeds  up  to 
80  miles  per  hour,  with  a  frequency  of  serv- 
ice unknown  today,  both  in  rush-hour  and 
off-peak  periods. 

For  utmost  safety  and  maximum  perform- 
ance, onboard  automated  equipment  will  be 
able  to  perform  all  operating  functions  of 
acceleration,  speed  control,  braking  station 
stops,  and  do6r  operation.  At  this  time,  we 
have  an  automatically  operated  transit 
vehicle  on  test  at  our  Erie  test  track.  The 
heart  of  the  automated  system  Is  a  speed - 
distance  regulator  that  receives  all  necessary 
Information  from  a  wayside  communications 
link. 

Mr.  ScHWASTz.  In  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense, nuclear  propulsion  is  one  of  the 
highest-order  needs  in  which  we  already 
have  experienced  progress;  we  will  see  even 
more,  thankn  to  the  unrelenting  efforts 
already  being  expended  on  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet. 

EScamples  of  progress  can  be  found  in  new 
nuclear  reactor  concepts.  Improved  and  slm- 
pllfled  electronics  systems,  improved  detec- 
tion devices,  qxiiet  operating  motors  and 
gears,  fuel  cells  and  batteries,  submersible 
motors,  use  of  aircraft-type  jet  engines  for 
high-burst  speed  on  antisubmarine  warfare 
vessels,  as  well  as  on  hydrofoils. 

COMMXBCIAI.    ICABINX    UTOUSTBT 

The    other    Important   element    of    water 

transportation  is,  of  course,  the  worldwide 

eonunercial     marine    industry,     which     ob- 

.vlously  benefits  from  defense  developments. 

Contalnerlzatlon,  automatic  cargo  han- 
dling, and  computerized  warehousing  tech- 
niques are  steps  in  the  right  direction;  but 
even  here,  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
variety  of  cargo  and  cargo  mix,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  cargo  before  it  enters  and  once 
it  leaves  the  ship's  hold.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  our  marine  transportation  sys- 
tems are  an  Integrated  link  with  air,  rail,  and 
truck  movements. 

Engine  room  automation  is  now  a  reality; 
however,  our  technical  ability  to  automate  is 
far  beyond  present  ability  to  solve  labor- 
management  relationships  and  problems, 
which  prevent  cost  savings  at  this  time. 
Ninety  percent  ship  automation  could  be 
tackled  right  now  with  excellent  chance  of 
success,  if  it  were  desired  by  the  Industry. 

CQUIPBCENT  PRODtrcXBS'  COAL 

While  many  commercial  advances  will  ac- 
crue from  naval  ship  developments,  it  must 
be  the  equipment  producers'  goal  to  adapt 
these  new  technologies  with  the  business 
well-being  of  the  commercial  operators  in 


full  focus.  To  quote  Donald  W.  Alexander, 
head  of  the  Maritime  Administration,  from 
a  recent  address: 

"We  need  now  and  shall  need  Increasing- 
ly in  the  future  a  more  unified  system  of 
sea  transport  •  •  •  a  system  that  moves 
cargo  from  the  factory  in  this  country  to 
the  customer  overseas  with  a  minimum  of 
delay,  a  minimum  of  handling,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  speed  and  efficiency.  •  •  •  Only  with 
such  a  truly  Integrated  system  can  we  suc- 
cessfully meet  and  beat  our  growing  compe- 
tition from  the  other  maritime  nations  of 
the  world." 

In  summary,  technological  advance  is  vital 
in  the  shipping  Industry  for  the  immediate 
future — not  to  produce  such  glamorous  re- 
sults as  doubling  or  trebling  the  speed  of 
water  carriers  but  In  the  very  practical  Job 
of  bringing  costs  down.  For  unless  costs  are 
brought  down,  present  carriers  will  find  that 
they  are  literally  pricing  themselves  out  of 
the  great  new  trade-expansion  business  be- 
ing opened  up  through  the  European  and 
other  common  markets. 

Mr.  Elledce.  The  expansive  growth  In  the 
tise  of  the  pipeline  for  conveying  petroleum, 
petroleum  products,  gas,  and  water,  has 
created  an  almost  new  industry  over  the  last 
25  years. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Indus- 
try growth,  the  Colonial  pipeline— now  being 
built — will  pass  through  14  States,  go  from 
Texas  to  the  New  York  Harbor  area,  have 
some  2,600  miles  of  lines,  with  a  capacity 
equivalent  to  60  oceangoing  tankers.  It 
will  involve  an  Investment  of  $850  million 
by  private  industry — nine  interested  oil  com- 
panies. 

Throughout  the  evolution  of  the  pipeline 
transmission  system,  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  economy;  a  pipeline  is  used  to  move  the 
product  itself;  there  are  no  empties  that 
need  to  go  back  for  a  next  load.  The  increas- 
ing use  of  factory-packaged  gas  turbines  to 
drive  piunps  or  compressors  is  reducing 
operating  costs.  The  gas  turbine  in  most 
cases  opxerates  on  pipeline  fuel,  and  It  re- 
quires very  little  maintenance  as  compared 
with  other  driving  means. 

Many  pipeline  stations  are  now  being  auto- 
mated, becoming  classified  as  unattended. 
Through  remote  control,  operating  directions 
and  applicable  measurements  can  be  trans- 
mitted between  a  master  station  and  a  satel- 
lite station. 

Of  com-se,  pipelines  are  not  limited  to  Just 
the  movement  of  oil  and  gas.  Probably  re- 
ceiving the  most  current  attention  is  the 
coal  pipeline,  whereby  a  slurry  of  about  60 
percent  coal  and  40  percent  water  can  be  run 
right  Into  a  boiler  for  biu-nlng  just  as  If  It 
were  oil  or  some  other  liquid  fuel. 

ELECTRIC    WIRE    AS    A    PIPELINE 

Not  always  thought  of  as  such.  Is  the  fact 
that  electric  wire  is  in  effect  a  pipeline.  By 
placing  an  electric  utility  generating  plant 
adjacent  to  a  coal  mine  and  converting  the 
coal  into  electrical  energy,  transmission  of 
electrical  energy  by  wire  can  take  the  place 
of  transporting  the  coal. 

Other  pipeline  potential  includes  such 
areas  as:  high  purity  nitrogen  pipelines  (for 
industrial,  chemical,  aerospace,  and  other 
uses) ,  as  currently  being  built  in  Delaware; 
the  movement  of  grain  via  pipeline;  flexible 
pipelines — with  pressure  capability  up  to 
2,000  to  3,000  pounds  per  square  Inch  and 
diameters  of  8  to  10  inches — that  can  be  un- 
rolled and  have  continuous  length  within 
reason;  and  the  use  of  liquid  pipelines  to 
transport  small  encapsulated  packages  of  all 
types. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Recently,  I  read  a  report 
that  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  paperwork 
to  move  a  freight  car  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia was  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
physical  movement  of  the  car.  Actually,  the 
common  technology  that  underlies  the  solu- 
tion to  this  and  other  problems  mentioned 


by  the  panelists  thus  far  is  automatic  in- 
formation  handling — the  automatic  engine 
room  and  automatic  cargo  loading  men- 
tloned  by  Mr.  Schwartz,  the  automatic  train 
discussed  by  Mr.  Seip,  automatic  pipeline 
operation  described  by  Mr.  Elledge,  and  air 
vehicles  as  discussed  by  Mr.  Cochran. 

For  example,  take  freight  car  identlflca- 
tlon  and  classification,  which  are  prime  in- 
formation  handling  (basically  sensing) 
functions. 

Information  technology,  now  available,  can 
greatly  increase  productivity  by  immediately 
Identifying  availability  of  each  car.  reducing 
car  movement  to  the  minimum,  making  fmi 
use  of  Its  capacity,  getting  It  to  its  destlna- 
tlon  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  informing 
the  customer  where  his  shipment  ic  at  any 
given  time,  and  providing  advance  notice  of 
destination  arrival. 

Rolling  stock  required  for  a  given  amount 
of  freight  movement  also  can  be  reduced  by 
information  handling  systems,  and  auto- 
matic systems  are  in  place  that  make  pos- 
sible significant  reduction  in  trackage. 
With  automatic  shunting  of  trains  going  in 
different  directions  on  the  same  track,  many 
roads  have  already  found  that  one  track  can 
effectively  do  the  work  of  two. 

In  the  airline  customer  booking  or  reserva- 
tion function.  Information  systems  can  pro- 
vide firm  answers  to  an  inquiry  in  30  to  40 
seconds.  The  British  European  Airways  sys- 
tem, now  under  construction,  will  be  able 
to  get  an  answer  In  milliseconds  and  handle 
all  bookings  up  to  9  months  in  advance. 
This  will  eliminate  millions  of  reservation 
record  cards,  flight  control  sheets,  and  book- 
ing entries. 

For  flight  planning,  a  computer  can  scan 
the  country  horizontally  from  border  to 
border,  vertically  up  to  40.000  feet,  and  thread 
the  path  through  this  cube  that  Is  cheapest 
and  fastest  for  any  given  trip.  In  20  seconds, 
the  four  best  possibilities  can  be  printed  out 
In  detail  for  the  captain's  and  dispatcher's 
choice. 

In  rapid  transit  systems,  automatic  Infor- 
mation handling  systems  can  dispatch  trains 
to  meet  established  schedules,  accommodate 
regular  peak  or  unusual  traffic  flows,  signal 
any  departure  frdm  schedule,  and  Institute 
corrective  scheduling  to  minimize  delays. 

Moderator  La.Pizrre.  Tom  Paine.  I  know 
that  you  have  been  actively  Involved  in 
engineering  lal)oratory  studies  concerning 
the  Importance  and  need  for  relating  tech- 
nology to  human  needs.  What  are  your  ob- 
servations? 

Mr.  Paine.  First  of  all,  the  only  reason  for 
technology  is  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  people. 
This  fundamental  too  often  gets  overlooked 
In  our  fascination  with  new  technology.  For 
example.  In  transportation,  there  has  been 
overemphasis  In  developing  individual  ve- 
hicles rather  than  integrated  systems. 

As  the  other  panelists  have  j)ointed  out, 
we  have  the  necersary  technology  to  meet 
more  adequately  our  transportation  needs: 
what  Is  required  Is  more  integration  of 
methods  and  modes.  To  do  this  requires 
systems  engineering  and  an  industry  ap- 
proach. Unfortunately,  as  Is  apparent 
throughout  this  discussion,  a  transportation 
Industry,  as  compared  to  the  communica- 
tions industry  or  the  electric  power  Indus- 
try, does  not  really  exist  In  this  country. 
Rather,  we  have  a  badly  fractionated,  sepa- 
rately optimized  and  regulated  series  of 
activities. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
recently  completed  the  full  electrification  of 
their  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  They  were 
able  to  do  this  economically  by  combining 
the  electric  power  distribution  system  for 
Siberia  with  the  railroad  electrification  sys- 
tem. Essentially,  they  have  produced  a 
utility  corridor  running  through  the  center 
of  their  country  with  both  electric  power  and 
transportation  available,  each  supporting  the 
other. 
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Our  growing  international  society  la  creat- 
ing new  needs  for  standardised  anid  int«- 
erated  transportation  systems  able  to  oope 

^Ith  Increasing  world  travel  and  trade.  The 
needs  of  the  less-developed  regions  for  rapid 
expansion  of  road,  rail,  water,  and  air  trans- 
portation systems,  using  new  techniques 
adapted  to  their  specific  environmental 
problems,  also  will  lead  to  new  technological 
advances  responsive  to  these  needs. 

Moderator  LaPurrx.  McKltterick,  from  a 
marketing  viewpoint,  how  do  we  translate 
human  needs  into  business  opportunities? 

Mr.  McEtiTTKRicK.  Through  all  our  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  planning,  we  should  keep 
m  mind  that,  mercifully,  society  always  has 
alternate  ways  of  improving  its  transporta- 
tion situation,  which  do  not  require  new 
technology  and  new  inventions. 

For  example.  If  we  don't  solve  the  metro- 
politan transportation  dilenuna.  society  will 
accommodate  the  problem  by  simply  stopping 
the  growth  of  large  cities.  Or,  if  greater 
integration  of  transportation  systems  is  slow 
In  coming,  the  freight  forwarder — who  buys 
at  wholesale  and  sells  at  retail — can  very 
efficiently  combine  the  best  features  of  motor- 
trucks, railroads,  airlines,  and  marine  ship- 
ments. 

Once  the  transportation  user  has  adapted 
to  the  alternative,  he  has  good  reason  to  re- 
sist proposed  new  systems.  Therefore, 
proper  timing  of  Innovation  is  vital  in  meet- 
ing the  transportation  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

SPXCinC     MARKET     OPPORTUNTrTES 

As  to  specific  market  opportunities,  let  me 
highlight  a  few.  The  removal  of  trade  bar- 
riers between  the  six  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  steps  be- 
ing taken  to  Integrate  their  economies,  will 
have  a  signlflcant  effect  on  transportation 
development.  All  forms  of  transportation 
among  those  countries  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. A  plan  has  been  submitted  for  the 
Joint  operation  of  international  routes  of 
Common  Market  countries,  called  Air  Union. 
If  such  a  long-term  development  does  not 
immediately  suggest  a  coxirse  of  action  in 
marketing  strategy,  it  at  least  shows  where 
attention  should  be  directed. 

In  our  own  country  more  than  $5  billion 
will  be  spent  in  the  sSctles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  aviation  facilities.  Including 
ta  billion  for  a  nationwide  airway  control 
system  and  $3  billioh  for  airport  develop- 
ment, according  to  a  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute report. 

Additionally,  all  transportation  business- 
men should  note  the  trend  toward  metro- 
politan-area government  activities  such  as 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  This  ap- 
proach introduces  a  whole  new  marketing 
factor,  where  industry  can  now  plan  for, 
develop,  and  deliver  completely  integrated 
systems  involving  air,  land,  and  marine 
equipment. 

Moderator  LaPixrre.  Thank  you,  gentle- 
men. Now  let's  have  any  ideas  or  reactions, 
prompted  by  the  presentations  thus  far, 
keeping  In  mind  that  we  cannot  sit  around 
and  wait  until  1975  or  1980  for  the  ultimate 
transportation  system. 

Mr.  Painx.  An  unsolved  problem  in  the  ur- 
ban transportation  field  is  this:  Once  rapid 
transit  has  brought  a  person  to  a  central 
downtown  terminal,  how  do  we  get  him  on 
to  his  ultimate  destination?  A  practical  way 
to  attack  this  problem,  that  appeals  to  us. 
Is  through  a  small  experimental  system  in  a 
place  like  a  Jet  airport,  where  there  is  almost 
a  microcosm  of  the  metropolitan  situation. 
New  York  City's  Idlewlld  Airport  U  a  good 
example  of  a  place  where  people  must  get 
from  parking  lots  to  and  between  extremely 
spread  out  individual  terminals.  If  we  can 
solve  this  problem,  we've  taken  the  first 
step  toward  meeting  the  city's  needs. 

A  Jet  airport  system  approach  that  ulti- 
mately might  be  expanded  to  metropolitan 
use,  might  consist  of  a  small  individual  ve- 


hlcls  transportation  system,  automatically 
operated,  that  would  require  of  the  passenger 
only  that  he  punch  the  proper  button  for 
the  desired  destination,  just  as  he  does  in 
an  automatic  elevator. 

Mr.  Skip.  Carrying  this  further,  pertiaps 
these  individual  transportera  could  be  small, 
drive-it-yourself,  battery-electric  cars  that 
could  be  plugged  into  parking  meters.  A 
magnetised  driver's  license  key.  Inserted  into 
the  car.  would  validate  your  right  to  drive; 
and  by  making  a  recording  in  the  vehicle's 
meter,  would  be  a  drive  now,  pay  later  credit 
card. 

Certainly,  in  the  Immediate  future  we 
must  concentrate  on  the  convenience  factor 
in  urban  transportation.  People  just  don't 
want  to  wait.  A  practical  step,  possible  to- 
day at  very  little  increase  In  expense,  would 
by  automatic  handling  of  trains.  Instead  of 
running,  say.  a  six-car  train  along  half  full, 
with  automatic  control  It  could  be  broken  up 
into  three  two-car  trains.  This  would  im- 
mediately Increase  service  frequency. 

Mr.  McKiTTERicit.  Along  this  line,  we 
might  arrive  at  a  system  whereby  Instead  of 
long  trains,  Individual  cars  are  dispatched  as 
rapidly  as  loaded,  so  that  there  is  little,  if 
any,  waiting  or  queueing.  Another  possibil- 
ity with  immediate  potential  might  be  to 
take  greater  advantage  of  existing  automo- 
bile and  highway  systems.  Perhaps  we  can 
put  into  each  automobile  an  Inexpensive  ap- 
pliance that  would  permit  the  operator  to 
push  a  button  and  declare  his  origin  and 
intended  destination  on  a  central  computer. 
The  computer  would  consider  the  prevailing 
traffic  situation  and  route  him  by  the  quick- 
est, most  uncongested  route  to  his  destina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Referring  to  Mr.  McKlt- 
teriek's  earlier  point  that  people  and  so- 
cieties often  find  their  own  alternatives  to 
traffic  conditions,  one  possibility  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  Is  the  transmission  of 
information  itself.  There  is  a  tremendous 
number  of  unused  television  channels  which 
^  can  bring  many  things  from  the  central  city 
to  the  home  or  office,  as  opposed  to  having 
to  transport  people.  If  we  could  transmit 
enough  information,  both  in  visual  and  data 
form,  that  could  reduce  the  need  for  many 
people  to  ride. 

Mr.  McKn-rxRicK.  Much  purchasing  could 
be  done  in  the  home,  through  accommoda- 
tion of  electrons,  without  ever  traveling. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Regardless  of  technology,  we 
are  talking  about  two  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion— mass  and  personal.  Both  methods  re- 
quire money  to  Improve,  and  I  feel  that  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  more  Inclined  to  spend 
their  money  to  improve  their  personal 
transportation  than  for  Improved  mass 
transportation. 

Mr.  Seip.  I  would  like  to  take  Issue  with 
that  statement.  I  am  convinced  that  peo- 
ple can  be  led  to  do  better  things.  Take,  for 
example,  Cleveland's  suburban  Shaker 
Heights  community.  Back  in  the  1920"s  the 
leaders  in  this  project  decided  that  a  very 
desirable  residential  community  could  be 
created  and  built  around  a  rapid  transit 
system  which  would  bring  people  Into  the 
center  of  the  city  very  quickly.  This  has 
come  to  pass.  The  rapid  is  a  great  success, 
real  estate  values  have  been  kept  up  and 
enhanced,  and  the  people  generally  regso-d 
Shaker  Heights  as  an  outstanding  commu- 
nity where  the  convenience  factor  has  con- 
tributed to  better  living. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  agree  that  progress  is  be- 
ing made,  but  Just  consider  how  much 
money  gets  invested  every  year  to  Improve 
personal  transportation.  In  the  form  of  buy- 
ing 6  to  7  million  new  automobiles,  versus 
how  much  gets  invested  In  Improving  urban 
transportation    systems. 

The  day  will  come  when  reliable,  inex- 
pensive, personal  air  transportation  will  be 
readily  available  to  at  least  every  person  who 
can   now  buy  a   higher   priced   automobile 


And  this  Is  going  to  come  because  the  indi- 
vidual would  rather  spend  his  money  on 
something  that  he  can  own  and  control. 

Mr.  PaiNK.  I  dont  think  the  two  situa- 
tions are  mutually  exclusive.  I  agree  that 
we  are  going  to  see  a  great  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal transportation.  We  already  have. 
But  at  the  same  time  our  cities  have  simply 
got  to  have  better  transportation  systems, 
integrated  with  civic  plans. 

Mr.  McKitterick.  What  puzzles  me  is  that 
most  of  the  metropolitan  areas  on  the  verge 
of  critical  commutation  problems  are  located 
on  water  and  are  not  using  It  for  the  trans- 
portation of  people.  We  have  high-speed 
hydrofoil  boats,  and  It  would  be  compara- 
tively Inexpensive  to  provide  equipment  and 
to  stake  out  a  safe  right-of-way  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  radar  buoys. 

Mr.  Seip.  Chicago,  Interestingly,  Is  doing 
something  in  the  area  of  water  transport. 
One  of  the  railroads  is  discharging  passengers 
at  a  downtown  terminal,  where  they  arv 
loaded  on  boats  and  taken  to  other  destina- 
tions as  part  of  the  downtown  dle.rlbutlon. 
I  assume  that  there  is  considerable  potential 
in  hydrofoils  if  the  water  is  such  that  you 
aren't  fighting  the  ice  problem  In  winter. 
Certainly,  with  radar  I  think  that  this  could 
be  made  most  reliable. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  The  use  of  hydrofoils  for 
ocean  travel  Is  Interesting  to  predict.  Al- 
ready proven  economical  for  use  on  protected 
or  Inland  waterways  where  high  speed  is  tol- 
erable and  useful,  they  may  show  promise 
also  to  cope  with  rougher  waters,  particular- 
ly If  techniques  for  submerged  foils,  wave 
height  prediction,  and  foil  control  are  fully 
exploited. 

A  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  MARKET 

Moderator  LaPixuu.  Let's  dlsc\iss  another 
area  mentioned  earUer;  namely,  whether  or 
not  the  Government  should  create  a  trans- 
portation systems  market  in  which  private 
companies  could  compete,  much  as  they  now 
compete  in  the  air,  space,  and  defense  fields. 

Mr.  McKjttebick.  I  have  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  Oovernment  encouragement  of  In- 
dustry toward  the  systems  approach  to  trans- 
portation problems,  much  as  In  the  defense 
Industry.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  suit- 
able than  corporations  competing  to  work 
out  economic,  as  well  as  technological  solu- 
tions to  such  problems  as  New  York's  oom- 
mutation  snarl — competing  to  be  the  prime 
contractor  for  the  design  and  implementation 
of  such  a  system.  In  this  way,  large  corpo- 
rations would  be  working  on  tasks  sufflclently 
complicated  to  really  challenge  their  skills 
and  resources.  At  the  same  time,  through 
subcontracting,  they  would  be  involving  spe- 
cialized smaller  companies  in  the  goals  or 
solutions. 

Mr.  Skip.  Part  of  the  problem,  of  course. 
Is  developing  customer  climate  for  trans- 
portation s3rBtems.  rather  than  modes.  A 
first  step  by.  Government  might  be  to  con- 
solidate the  regulatory  agencies  of  trans- 
portation, and  develop  policies  which  wovUd 
tend  to  equalize,  and  minimize  at  the  same 
time,  the  regulatory  approach  taken  by  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  or  Federal 
Maritime  Board.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  we 
will  begin  to  treat  each  individual  trans- 
portation mode  equally,  so  that  the  user 
himself  can  decide  objectively  how  he  is 
going  to  be  served. 

Mr.  Strickland.  Basically,  we  have  to  de- 
fine the  problem  in  order  to  get  a  real  sys- 
tems approach  to  transportation.  We  have 
much  information  which  fills  in  points  in 
the  matrix,  but  we  really  havent  a  trans- 
portation system  model. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  we  had  such  a  national 
transportation  model  in  front  of  us,  then 
every  advance  could  be  directed  toward 
fitting  into  an  ultimate  system.  I  don't 
think  this  is  unrealistic  at  all.  This  ap- 
proach has  proved  successful  In  the  tele- 
phone business. 
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ICr.  Skip.  President  Kennedy's  recent 
transportation  message  to  Congress  Is  a  ma- 
jor step  forward,  and  I  am  optimistic  tliat 
In  this  decade  we  will  define — emd  begin 
Implementing — a  national  transportation 
policy. 

OFPOaTUKITIES  IN  FOREIGN  COXTNTRIES 

Moderator  liAPmux.  We  have  touched 
only  briefly  on  transportation  needs  and 
opportunities  in  oversea  business  develop- 
ment, particularly  In  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere.    Comments? 

Mr.  Patnx.  During  an  extended  visit  to 
Latin  America  this  spring,  and  also  at  an 
engineering  research  foundation  conference 
this  summer  devoted  to  technical  problems 
of  the  less-developed  nations,  it  became  very 
apparent  that  transportation  Is  a  basic  req- 
uisite for  national  development.  Before 
rural  people  can  be  brought  into  a  market 
economy,  they  must  have  basic  transporta- 
tion. And  these  people  certainly  do  not 
have  to  repeat  all  the  history  that  we  have 
been  through.  They  can  Immediately  take 
advantage  of  available  technology. 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Industry  to 
contribute  to  development.  This  area  pre- 
sents an  enormous  market,  great  need,  tre- 
mendous potential. 

Moderator  LaPierrk.  Considering  that  the 
businessman  has  his  responsibility  to  the 
shareowner,  how  can  he  go  into  these  nations 
and  be  reasonably  protected  and  assured  of  a 
return  on  his  Investment? 

Mr.  Painx.  Generally,  financing  and  means 
to  minimize  risk,  are  available  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (World  Bank) .  Develop- 
ing nations,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ameri- 
can bxiBlness,  are  increasingly  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  programs  to  promote  economic 
growth,  with  transportation  Improvement 
receiving  an  appropriately  high  priority. 

THX   LONG-RANGE    FTTTURE 

Moderator  LaPizrrx.  Perhaps  a  good  way 
to  conclude  this  session  is  to  make  certain 
we  havent  overlooked  any  of  the  broad, 
long-range  approaches  and  social  effects. 

Mi.  MCKittkrick.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  U  we  ultimately  have  a  personal  air 
device  whereby  we  dial  a  destination,  push 
a  button,  and  sit  back  and  read  the  news- 
paper. People  then  would  want  to  live 
where  the  scenic  and  climatic  conditions  are 
most  attractive,  which  would  develop  many 
of  the  western  and  recreational  resources  at 
a  very  rapid  rate. 

With  respect  to  marketing  organization, 
the  personal  air  transporter  could  be  a  real 
boon.  We  already  see  a  tendency  of  the 
small  companies  to  ferry  around  an  expert 
selling  team,  rather  than  maintain  It  per- 
manently deployed  in  metropolitan  cities. 
This  would  lead  to  considerable  specialization 
rather  than  a  horizontal  multiplication  of 
the  same  skills  In  business.  It  would  open 
up  the  dimensions  of  competition  to  a  fan- 
tastic degree. 

Mr.  Cochran.  During  the  past  few  years, 
so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  missiles,  space  vehicles,  and 
rockets,  that  the  general  public  has  come  to 
believe  that  the  airplane  business  is  Just 
about  at  the  end  of  the  road.  This  certainly 
Is  not  the  case.  As  long  as  man  inhabits  this 
globe,  there  will  be  travel  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  The  most  efiSclent  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  employ  aircraft  powered  by  air 
breathing  engines. 

IMCRXASEO    industry -GOVERNMENT    ACTIVITY 

Mr.  Painx.  Unquestionably,  in  the  next 
decade  there  is  a  much  more  signiflcant  role 
for  private  industry  in  transportation  sys- 
tems. Qovemment  will  also  be  giving  in- 
creased attention  to  this  area.  The  recent 
successful  aiming  of  our  Venus  probe  pre- 
cisely toward  its  target  was  in  effect  a  trans- 
portation   feat    that    required    a    combined 


Government-industry  program.  We  clearly 
recognized  in  that  case  the  importance  of 
the  information  technology  link,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  systems  approach.  Now  we 
must  learn  to  do  as  well  with  respect  to  our 
earthbound  transportation  problems. 

Mr.  McKiTTERicK.  In  parallel,  apparently 
today  technology  knows  no  limitations.  In- 
dustry can  make  virtually  ansrthlng  the  cus- 
tomer will  specify  and  buy.  The  problem  is 
to  bring  into  existence  a  customer  for  the 
transportation  systems  technology  we  know 
how  to  provide. 

Mr.  Paine.  And  this  situation  is  probably 
the  most  critical  limiting  factor  to  trans- 
portation progress.  Once  the  problem  of 
creating  a  transportation  systemc  customer 
is  solved — by  industry  and  Government  work- 
ing together — we  will  see  great  advances  in 
the  application  of  new  technology  to  the 
better  transportation  of  goods  and  people. 


AMENDMENT  OP  HOUSING  ACT  OP 
"    1961.  TO  FACILITATE  CONSERVA- 
TION OP  LAND  FOR  OPEN  SPACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Clark,  Bartlett,  Nelson,  Engle, 
Brewster,  Ribicoff,  Neubercer,  Doug- 
las, and  Pell,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  facilitate 
the  conservation  of  open  space  land. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  give  additional  assistance  to 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  in 
preserving  open  space  land  in  and  around 
urban  areas  which,  for  economic,  social, 
conservation,  recreational,  or  esthetic 
reasons,  is  essential  to  the  proper  long- 
range  development  of  the  Nation's  urban 
areas  and  their  suburban  and  rural 
environs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  and  that  it  lie  at  the  table 
for  4  days  so  that  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  cosponsor  the  bill  may  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  1961,  I  introduced 
open  space  legislation  in  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time.  The  bill  was  in  response 
to  the  growing  awareness  of  the  wasteful 
sprawl  of  our  urban  areas  which  threat- 
ened this  Nation  with  the  disfigurement 
and  misuse  of  one  of  its  greatest  natural 
resources — land.  i 

The  Congress  responded  to  the  threat 
of  losing  much  valuable  and  irreplace- 
able open  space  with  the  first  Federal 
open  space  program  as  title  VII  of  the 
Housinig  Act  of  1961,  and  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  was  "to  help 
curb  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  urban  blight  and  deterioration, 
to  encourage  more  economic  and  desir- 
able urban  development,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide necessary  recreational,  conserva- 
tion, and  scenic  areas  by  assisting  State 
and  local  governments  in  taking  prompt 
action  to  preserve  open  space  land  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  long-range  de- 
velopment and  welfare  of  the  Nation's 
urban  areas." 

PRESENT    PROGRAM 

At  first,  progress  in  preserving  open 
space  under  the  program  was  necessarily 
slow.  The  difficulty  of  administering  a 
new  program  and  the  time  required  to 
inform  communities   of   the   program's 


potential  accounted  for  the  delay.  But 
these  early  obstacles  are  being  overcome 
at  the  agency,  and  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and  the  pace  of  the  program  has 
quickened. 

Today,  less  than  2  years  since  the  orig. 
inal  statute  was  enacted,  it  is  possible  to 
see  notable  accomplishments  being  mad«, 
and  the  signs  are  abundantly  clear  that 
the  spread  of  urban  sprawl  and  the  reck- 
less advance  of  the  bulldozer  may  even- 
tually be  effectively  curbed. 

To  date,  27  communities  in  18  States, 
from  California  to  New  York;  from 
Florida  to  Washirxgton,  have  applied  for 
and  received  Federal  grants  under  the 
program  involving  over  $4.5  million.  The 
approved  grants  will  aid  these  commu- 
nities in  acquiring  nearly  11,000  acres  of 
land  in  projects  ranging  in  size  from  20 
acres  to  several  thousand.  At  present, 
more  than  67  grant  applications  are 
under  review  and  awaiting  final  ap- 
proval from  the  agency.  Communities 
in  some  35  States  have  already  begun 
to  take  advantage  of  the  program  and 
the  others  will  unquestionably  follow 
suit  shortly.  By  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  we  can  anticipate  that  over 
40,000  acres  of  land  will  have  been  per- 
manently set  aside — set  aside  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  all  those  who  will  use  and 
enjoy  the  land  in  the  future. 

Statistics,  however,  cannot  sum  up  the 
many  uses  to  which  the  program  has 
been  put,  or  crystallize  the  splendid 
progress  that  has  been  made.  To  give  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  effect 
that  the  open  space  program  has  had  in 
preserving  land  and  insuring  the  well- 
being  and  orderly  development  of  our 
urban  areas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  housing  and  home  finance 
agency  project  descriptions  for  each 
grant  already  approved^  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  project  descriptions  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Urban  Renewal  Administration  Open  Space 

Grant  Commitments  as  of  December  31, 

1962 

individual  commitments 

Madison,  Wis. — Federal  grant.  $99,331, 
December  31,  1961:  The  first  open  space 
land  grant  was  approved  to  aid  Madison  in 
the  purchase  of  a  new  park  area.  The  land 
Is  being  acquired  as  part  of  a  long-range 
park  and  open  space  plan  prepared  by  the 
City  in  cooperation  with  the  surrounding 
communities  and  with  assistance  from  sev- 
eral State  agencies. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources— Federal  grant,  $46,500,  December  13, 
1961 ;  Aid  in  purchasing  a  new  park  and  rec- 
reation area  In  Taunton.  The  647-acre  park 
in  Taunton  will  preserve  a  picturesque  rem- 
nant of  cranberry  bogs  which  once  covered 
much  of  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  five 
man-made  ponds.  The  land  will  be  devel- 
oped for  recreation,  conservation,  and  nature 
study  purposes  and  will  be  accessible  to  s 
local  population  of  over  300,000  in  an  area 
rapidly  becoming  urbanized. 

Metropolitan  Recreation  District  No.  50, 
Colorado — Federal  grant,  $19,200.  March  17, 
1962 :  Aid  in  the  purchase  of  a  120-acre  park 
and  recreation  area  near  Westminster,  5  miles 
northwest  of  Denver.  The  new  park  and 
recreation  area,  together  with  80  adjacent 
acres  previously  acquired  without  Federal 
assistance,  will  be  developed  by  the  recrca- 
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tlon  district  for  public  facilities  to  include 
several  lakes,  swimming  pool  and  open  park. 
Poughkecpsle,  N.Y. — Federal  grant,  $7330. 
April  27.  1962:  Aid  in  the  purchase  of  22 
acres  of  land  for  the  expansion  of  College 
HUl  Park.  The  expanded  park  will  provide 
facilities  for  boating,  fishing.  Ice  skating,  and 
limited  play  field  activities. 

Sacramento  Coun*y.  Calif. — Federal  grant, 
$205,080,  June  22,  1962:  Aid  In  the  purchase 
of  262  undeveloped  acres  for  expansion  of 
three  parks  along  the  American  River.  The 
county  is  planning  to  develop  some  of  the 
park  land  for  picnic  ani  recreation  areas  and 
to  retain  some  in  its  natural  state. 

San  Leandro,  Calif. — Federal  grant,  $22,785, 
June  23,  1962:  Aid  in  the  purchase  of  344 
undeveloped  acres  of  the  San  Leandro  shore- 
line and  marina  development.  This  Is  part 
of  a  proposed  1,502-acre  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  a  regional  recreational  area  and  will 
be  developed  by  the  city  as  a  seaside  park. 

Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission — Federal  grant  $2,108,785, 
June  24.  1962:  Aid  in  the  aqulsltlon  of  4,005 
acres,  on  41  separate  sites  of  predominantly 
undeveloped  land  In  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties.  Over  1,700  acres  are  In  six 
locations  along  the  upper  reaches  of  Rock 
Creek.  The  other  35  park,  recreation  and 
conservation  areas — most  of  which  are  clust- 
ered around  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of 
Coliimbla — Include  the  686-acre  HawUngs 
River  Park  in  Northeastern  Montgomery 
County,  and  510-acre  Clinton  and  440-acre 
Largo  regional  parks  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 

Morris  County,  N.J. — Federal  grant  $7,500, 
June  26,  1962:  Aid  in  the  purcha<;e  of  50 
acres  for  the  Passaic  River  Park.  The  land 
is  being  acquired  for  conser\'atlon  and  rec- 
reational uses.  Facilities  for  hiking,  nature 
Instruction,  bicycling,  and  picnicking  will  be 
provided  by  the  county.  This  Is  part  of  a 
long-range  public  park  program  that  Includes 
acquisition  of  more  than  200  acres  along  the 
Passaic  River.  The  county  has  already  ac- 
quired 2.500  acres  for  a  planned  10,000-acre 
countywlde  park  system. 

Berkeley  Heights,  N.J.— Federal  grant  $103,- 
500,  June  26,  1962:  Aid  in  the  purchase  of 
land  for  six  separate  park  and  recreation 
areas  throughout  Berkeley  Heights,  a  suburb 
of  Newark.  Two  of  the  larger  tracts  wl'l  be 
developed  for  active  recreation  activities. 
Including  athletic  fields,  playground  *areas. 
and  possibly  a  municipal  swimming  pool. 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Federal  grant  $14,000, 
June  26,  1962:  Aid  in  the  purchase  of  78 
undeveloped  acres  for  Bucks  HUl  Park.  This 
park  land  Is  being  acquired  for  conservation 
and  recreation.  Part  of  the  woodland  will 
be  developed  by  the  city  to  provide  picnic 
areas,  playgrounds,  and  athletic  facilities;  the 
remainder  will  be  retained  in  its  natural 
state. 

Lane  County,  Oreg. — Federal  grant  $167.- 
341.  June  26.  1962:  Aid  in  the  purchase  of  214 
undeveloped  acres  for  the  expansion  of  North 
Bank  Park  near  downtown  Eugene.  The  new 
park  land,  on  the  Willamette  River,  Is  to  be 
developed  locally  for  boating,  swimming,  pic- 
nicking, and  other  recreational  facilities. 
This  purchase  will  complete  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  a  500-acre  regional  park. 

Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority. 
Michigan— Federal  grant  $165,660.  June  29. 
1962:  Aid  In  the  purchase  of  838  predomi- 
nantly undeveloped  acres  on  the  Huron 
River.  The  new  park  land,  serving  the  De- 
troit metropolitan  region,  will  be  developed 
locally  for  picnicking  and  camping  facilities. 
This  acquisition  is  part  of  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  the  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan 
Authority  to  expand  the  Metropolitan  Park- 
way area. 

Northern  Virginia  Regional  Park  Author- 
ity—Federal grant  $261,840,  June  30.  1962: 
Aid  In  the  purchase  of  1,338  acres  of  pre- 
domlnently  undeveloped  stream  valley  and 
woodlands  in  southern  Fairfax  and  Prince 
William  Counties.     The  new  park  areas  in- 


clude about  460  acres  to  be  added  to  Bull 
Run  Park,  from  t>oth  Fairfax  and  Prince 
WlUlam  Counties  and  the  balance  from  the 
Pohick  Bay  area  in  Fairfax  County.  The  new 
acreage  wUl  be  used  for  conservation,  hiking, 
canoeing,  picnicking,  weekend  camping,  and 
outdoor  recreation'  activities. 

Dade  County.  Fla. — Federal  grant  $45,000, 
October  26,  1962:  Aid  In  the  purchase  of  50 
acres  of  undeveloped  woodland  In  Castellow 
Hammock  In  the  Miami  metropolitan  area. 
Most  of  the  new  park  area  will  be  retained  In 
its  natural  state.  Some  new  nature  trails 
and  picnic  areas  are  to  be  added.  The  county 
plans  to  classify,  cultivate,  and  preserve  rare 
plant  life  indigenous  to  the  area. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa.— Federal  grant 
$373,440,  October  25.  1962 :  To  aid  In  the  pur- 
chase of  1.089  predominantly  undeveloped 
acres  in  the  Pittsburgh  urban  area.  The  six 
new  park  sites,  strategically  located  through- 
out the  county,  will  be  developed  locally  to 
serve  primarily  as  natural  forest  preserves  to 
provide  leisure  time  retreats  for  the  entire 
urban  area.  Sites  for  each  regional  park 
were  chosen  In  accordance  with  an  overall 
open  space  program  determined  as  a  result 
of  a  Joint  study  by  the  county  planning  de- 
partment and  the  Allegheny  conference. 

North  Jeffco  Metropolitan  Recreation  and 
Park  District,  Colorado — Federal  grant  $11,- 
720,  November  1.  1962:  To  aid  in  the  pur- 
chase of  two  10-acre  predominately  unde- 
veloped sites  In  Arvada  City,  about  2  miles 
northwest  of  Denver.  The  new  park  lands 
are  to  be  developed  locally  as  neighborhood 
playfields. 

Lexington.  Ky— Federal  grant  $12,300.  No- 
vember 1.  1962:  To  aid  in  the  purchase  of  35 
undeveloped  acres.  The  new  park  land.  In 
the  southern  section  of  the  city.  Includes  a 
one-half  acre  fishing  lake  and  a  picnic  area. 
The  area  Is  to  be  developed  locally  with  a 
baseball  diamond,  children's  play  area,  and 
shelters.  Some  wooded  areas  will  be  re- 
tained In  their  natural  state  for  nature  study. 
Medford,  Oreg — Federal  grant  $14,700. 
November  14,  1962:  To  aid  In  the  purchase  of 
47  predominately  undeveloped  acres  in  Bear 
Creek  Park.  The  new  park  land,  about  1 
mile  from  the  central  business  district,  Is  to 
be  developed  for  picnic  and  game  areas,  an 
arboretum,  and  an  outdoor  theater  or  band 
shell.  A  lagoon  is  to  be  developed  for  boat- 
ing and  children's  fishing. 

Ramsey  County.  Minn. — Federal  grant 
$30,000,  November  27,  1962:  To  aid  In  the 
purchase  of  57  undeveloped  acres  for  ex- 
pansion of  Battle  Creek  Park.  The  new  park 
land.  In  the  southeastern  section  of  St 
Paul,  will  be  an  extension  of  park  and  recre- 
ation areas  on  Battle  Creek.  It  U  to  be 
developed  with  local  funds  for  picnicking, 
hiking,  games,  and  other  recreational  activ- 
ities. 

Glasgow.  Ky. — Federal  grant  $4,860,  No- 
vember 27.  1962:  To  aid  in  the  purchase  of 
21  undeveloped  acres  of  VFW  Park.  The 
wooded  site,  formerly  owned  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  is  about  1  mile  from  the 
central  business  district.  It  is  to  be  devel- 
oped with  local  funds  for  picnicking  and 
playing  fields. 

Warren,  Mich —Federal  grant  $21,100. 
November  27.  1962:  To  aid  In  the  purchase  of" 
21  undeveloped  acres  for  Pinto  Park  Site. 
The  site  is  in  the  southwestern  section  of 
the  city.  It  Is  to  be  developed  with  local 
funds  for  children's  play  areas,  field  sporta-, 
and  ice  skating. 

Toledo  Metropolitan  Park  District  Board, 
Ohio — Federal  grant  $201,000.  November  27^ 
1962:  To  aid  in  the  purchase  of  420  undevel- 
oped acres  In  the  Toledo  urban  area  for  Swan 
Creek  Park.  Although  the  population  In- 
creased by  more  than  30.000  during  the  past 
decade,  very  few  park  and  recreational  areas 
had  been  reserved.  The  new  wooded  park 
land,  southwest  of  Toledo.  Is  considered  a 
flood  plain.  It  Is  to  be  developed  with  local 
funds  for  playing  fields,  nature  trails,  nature 
centers,  picnicking,  and  day  camp  activities. 


Part  of  the  area  will  be  retained  in  its  nat- 
ural  state. 

lios  Angeles  Coimty,  Calif.— Federal  grant 
$264,000,  November  27,  1962:  To  aid  in  the 
purchase  of  220  undeveloped  acres  for  Otter- 
beln  Recreation  Park.  The  new  park  land, 
in  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  urban  area! 
Is  to  be  developed  with  local  funds  for  play- 
ing fields  and  a  public  golf  course.  A  section 
of  the  site  is  to  be  retained  In  lu  natural 
state. 

Salem.  Oreg —Federal  grant  $6,630.  No- 
vember 30,  1962:  To  aid  In  the  purchase  of 
21  undeveloped  acres  known  as  Santlam 
Park.  The  new  park  land.  In  Marlon  County 
about  2  miles  southeast  of  downtown  Salem, 
is  to  be  developed  with  local  funds  for  water 
recreational  facilities.  Including  boating, 
swimming,  and  fishing.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide for  picnicking  and   playing  fields. 

Everett,  Wash — Federal  grant  $19,400, 
December  13,  1962:  To  aid  in  the  purchase 
of  107  undeveloped  acres  for  the  Walter  K. 
Hall  Recreation  Area.  The  new  park  land, 
about  5  miles  from  the  central  business 
district.  Is  to  be  developed  with  local  funds 
for  a  public  golf  course  and  park. 

Polk  County,  Iowa — Federal  grant  $42,732, 
December  13.  1962;  To  aid  In  the  purchase 
of  458  predominately  undeveloped  acres 
known  as  the  Yeader  Creek  tract.  The  new 
park  land,  adjacent  to  the  southeastern  limit 
of  Des  Moines  and  Ewing  Park,  is  to  be  de- 
veloped with  local  funds  for  a  marina  and 
beach  and  playground  facilities.  A  180-acre 
manmade  lake  is  also  to  be  developed  with 
local  fxxnds.  This  land  is  being  acquired  by 
the  county  conservation  board  as  part  of  its 
5-year  development  plan. 

Santa  Clark  County,  Calif. — Federal  grant 
$66,762,  December  18.  1962:  To  aid  in  the 
purchase  of  234  undeveloped  acres  on  four 
separate  sites.  For  Sanborn  Road  County 
Park,  120  acres  are  to  be  acquired  and  de- 
veloped with  local  funds  for  regional  park 
uses,  with  overnight  camping  facilities.  Part 
of  the  hilly  site  will  be  retained  in  its  natural 
state.  The  Coyote  Creek  Park  chain,  planned 
to  extend  for  18  miles  between  San  Jose 
and  the  Anderson  Reservoir,  will  be  aag- 
mented  with  two  new  sites  (44  and  22  acres) 
to  be  developed  with  local  funds  for  pic- 
nicking, riding,  and  hiking.  For  the  Stevens 
Creek  Park  chain,  a  48-acre  narrow  strip 
between  Stevens  Creek  and  Stevens  Creek 
Parkways  will  be  acquired  and  developed 
with  local  ftmds  for  picnicking  and  trails. 

potential  of  the  open-space  program 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  above  summary  indi- 
cates, the  open-space  program  has  al- 
ready helped  community  leaders  fulfill 
some  of  their  long-cherished  goals.  And 
they  have  been  encoiu-aged  to  incorporate 
imaginative  land  use  patterns  into  urban 
plans  which  should  have  deep  and  last- 
ing significance  to  small  communities 
and  to  entire  urban  regions. 

Open-space  land  has  been  set  aside  for 
recreational  purposes;  a  need  that  is 
growing  rapidly  as  our  income,  mobility, 
and  leisure  time  increases. 

Land  has  been  permanently  preserved 
for  conservation. 

And  land  has  been  preserved  simply 
for  natural  beauty's  sake  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  thrill  at  the  marvel  of  God's 
earth  in  its  natural  state. 

And,  I  believe,  that  the  enormous  po- 
tential of  the  program  has  not  been  fully 
explored. 

The  program  may  help  the  small  urban 
watersheds  meet  the  growing  challenge 
of  stream  pollution. 

It  can  be  used  to  preserve  the  scenic 
features  of  a  community,  or  that  dwin- 
dling patch  of  woods  at  the  edge  of  an 
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urban  area,  so  that  our  youngsters  may 
know  what  nature  Is  really  like. 

It  can  provide  sites  for  recreational 
activities  right  where  people  live,  and 
not  dozens  of  miles  away,  which  is  in- 
creasingly the  case. 

It  can  be  used  to  provide  outdoor  con- 
servation education  facilities,  such  as 
wildlife  sanctuaries  and  nature  centers, 
so  that  children  as  well  as  adults  can 
learn  something  of  wildlife  and  conser- 
vation. 

It  can  be  used  to  separate  communities, 
one  from  the  other,  so  that  each  retains 
its  individual  identity  without  the  mu- 
tually destructive  juxtaposition  of  in- 
compatible areas — for  instance,  residen- 
tial and  Industrial. 

It  can  be  used  to  halt  the  spread  of 
slums,  and  the  deterioration  of  property 
values.  In  short,  it  can  be  used  as  a 
creative  tool  In  developing  more  attrac- 
tive, enjoyable,  and  livable  urban  and 
subiurban  communities. 

PSBSKMT   PSOGKAIC   NXAKLT    EXHAT7STXD 

All  this  and  much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished if  the  amendments  to  the  open- 
space  program,  which  this  bill  proposes, 
are  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons 
why  this  amendment  is  necessary  is  that 
the  $15  million  available  for  expenditxire 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  spring.  This  means  that 
if  all  the  current  pending  applications 
were  approved,  money  would  not  be 
available  and  all  subsequent  applications 
would  have  to  be  timied  down,  thereby 
calling  an  automatic  halt  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  significant  conservation 
efforts.  The  need  to  provide  funds, 
therefore,  is  clearly  lirgent,  not  only  to 
continue  the  existing  program,  but  also 
to  assure  potential  users  that  they  can 
count  upon  the  program's  assistance. 

Dr.  Weaver,  Administrator  of  the 
HHPA,  and  I  have  conferred  at  great 
length  about  this  and  other  aspects  of 
the  program.  We  are  in  agreement  that 
the  importance/ of  this  program  to  the 
country «fe<ittfi!es  the  highest  priority  at 
both  the  legislative  and  administrative 
levels  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  more  funds  are  essential  if  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  stepped  up  and  moved  for- 
ward. As  past  experience  indicates,  some 
changes  in  the  legislation  should  be  made 
in  order  that  the  purposes  of  It  may  be 
fully  realized.  To  this  end,  I  am  pro- 
posing amendments  which  should  pro- 
vide lmi)etus  to  the  entire  open-space 
program  and  getit  rolling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendments  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

SUM  MART 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  open-space  program  has 
already  proven  itself  to  be  a  major  force 
for  logical,  orderly,  and  attractive  urban 
development  in  the  United  States.  Even 
in  its  present  limited  form,  it  has  demon- 
strated that  land  acquisition  grants  can 
speed  the  fulfillment  of  longstanding 
plans;  the  program  has  also  stirred  new 
planning  to  help  make  the  most  of  open 
land  opportunities  that,  within  the  near 


future,  could  be  lost  forever.  It  would 
be  pointless  and  pitiful  for  us  to  lose  the 
momentiim  already  generated  by  this 
program.  The  amendments  I  propose 
here  today  will  do  much  to  help  the  pro- 
gram live  up  to  its  full  potential  while  it 
meets  new  challenges  ahead. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  7)  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  facilitate  the 
conservation  of  land  for  open  space,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  702(a)  of  tlae  Housing  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inBertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  total  cost,  as 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  of  acquiring 
such  Interests:  Provided.  That  this  limita- 
tion may  be  Increased  to  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  public 
body  for  the  acquisition  of  land  which,  be- 
cause of  Its  size,  location,  projected  use,  or 
other  significant  factors  is  foimd  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  essential  to  the  growth 
and  propej  development  of  an  urban  area,  or 
a  major  subregion  of  an  urban  area." 

(b)  Section  702(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  (1)  by  strllting  out 
"$50,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000,000",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  any  amounts  so  appro- 
priated for  grant  purposes  shall  remain 
available  until  expended". 

Sec.  2.  Section  703  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  land  for  which  grants 
of  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  may  be 
made,  the  Administrator  shall  make  such 
grants  only  If  he  finds  that  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land  for  permanent  open  space 
conforms  to  a  general  plan  for  the  locality 
In  which  the  land  Is  located  meeting  cri- 
teria he  has  established  for  such  plans  and 
that  a  planning  process  for  the  locality  Is  In 
existence." 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  "(b)  "  as  sub- 
section "(c)"  and  adding  a  new  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  land  for  which  grants 
of  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  may  be 
made,  the  Administrator  shall  make  such 
grants  only  If  he  finds  that  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land  for  permanent  open  space 
and  the  essentiality  of  the  land  to  the  growth 
and  proper  development  of  an  urban  area 
are  refiected  In  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  urban  area  meeting  criteria  he  has  es- 
tablished for  such  plans  and  that  a  program 
of  comprehensive  planning  (as  defined  in 
section  701(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954) 
is  being  actively  carried  on  for  the  urban 
area:  Provided,  That  In  those  urban  areas 
In  which,  because  of  their  size  and  com- 
plexity, the  Administrator  determines  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  a  comprehenaave  plan  (or 
the  open  space  component  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan)  for  the  whole  urban  area  will  be 
developed  In  the  foreseeable  future,  such 
grants  may  be  made  If  the  Administrator 
finds  that  the  proposed  use  of  the  land  for 


permanent  open  space  and  the  essentiality 
of  the  land  to  the  growth  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  an  urban  area,  or  a  major 
subregion  of  an  tu-ban  area,  are  reflected  in  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  a  major  subregion  of 
an  virban  area  which  Is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  program  of  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  urban  area:  Provided  farther.  That 
until  July  1,  1966,  the  Administrator  may 
accept  an  open  space  component  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  urban  area  or  a 
major  subregion  of  an  urban  area  in  lieu 
of  the  required  comprehensive  plan." 

Sec.  3.  Section  704  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Admlnls- 
trator  Is  hereby  authorized  to  impose  in 
contracts  for  grants  under  this  Title  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  open  space  land  for  which  a 
grant  has  been  made  under  this  Title  shall 
not  be  converted  without  his  approval  to  uses 
other  than  those  originally  approved  by 
him." 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  a  Bill  To 

Amend  Title  VII  or  the  Housing  Act  o? 

1961 

Section  1 :  This  section  would  Increase  thie 
amount  of  Federal  grant  assistance  available 
to  acquire  title  or  to  other  permanent  inter- 
ests in  open-space  land  to  not  to  exceed  30 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  such 
interests,  if  the  land  to  be  acquired  will  serve 
local  purposes,  and  to  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  such 
Interest  if  the  land  to  be  acquired  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  and  development  of  an 
entire  urban  area,  or  a  major  subregion  of  an 
urban  area.  Fifty  million  dollars  Is  added  to 
the  open-space  program.  In  addition,  this 
section  would  make  grant  funds,  once  appro- 
priated, available  until  expended. 

Section  2:  This  section  would  assert  plan- 
ning requirements  which  must  be  complied 
with  as  a  condition  of  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance to  acquire  open-space  land. 

In  the  case  of  open-space  land  which  will 
serve  local  purposes,  grants,  not  to  esceed 
30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  acquisition, 
will  be  made  only  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  proposed  use  of  the  land  for  perma- 
nent open  space  (1)  conforms  to  a  general 
plan  for  the  locality  In  which  the  land  is 
located  meeting  criteria  established  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
for  such  a  plan,  and  (2)  a  planning  process 
for  the  locality  Is  In  existence. 

In  the  case  of  opcn-sp>ace  land  essential  to 
the  growth  and  proper  development  of  an 
lu-ban  area,  or  a  major  subregion  of  an  urban 
area,  grants,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  acquisition,  will  be  made 
only  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  pro- 
posed use  of  the  land  for  permanent  open 
space  and  the  essentiality  of  the  land  to  the 
growth  and  proper  development  of  an  urban 
area  are  reflected  in  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  urban  area  meeting  criteria  he  has 
established  for  such  plan  and  that  a  program 
of  comprehensive  planning  (as  defined  in 
sec.  701(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954) 
Is  being  actively  carried  on  for  the  urban 
area.  However,  certain  urban  areas  are  so 
large  and  complex  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
comprehensive  plan  (or  even  the  open  space 
component  of  a  comprehensive  plan)  for  the 
whole  urban  area  will  be  developed  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  such  iu't>an  areas, 
grants,  not  to  exceed  50  percent,  may  be  made 
If  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land  for  permanent  open  space 
and  the  essentiality  of  the  land  to  the  growth 
and  proper  development  of  the  urban  area 
or  a  major  subregion  oi  the  urban  area  are 
reflected  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  major 
subregion  of  the  urban  area.  The  subregion. 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  delineated  by 
logical  boundaries,  and  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  subregion  could  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  any  program  of  comprehensive 
planning  being  carried  on  for  the  urban  area 


of  which  the  subregion  is  a  part.  Until  July 
1,  1966,  the  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ized to  accept  an  o]>en -space  component  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  urban  area,  or, 
where  appropriate,  a  major  subregion  of  the 
urban  area,  in  lieu  of  the  required  compre- 
hensive plan. 

Section  3:  This  section  would  make  clear 
the  authority  of  the  Housing  Administrator 
to  impose  such  terms  and  conditions  on  the 
recipient  of  Federal  grant  assistance  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  unauthorized 
conversion  of  open-space  land  acquired  with 
Federal  funds. 


Explanation  of  Phoposed  Amendments  to 
Title  VII  or  the  Housing  Act  or  1961 

The  principal  purposes  of  these  amend- 
ments are  ( 1 )  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  grant  available  to  a  community  to 
assist  in  acquiring  open-space  land,  and  (2) 
to  make  the  larger  grants  now  available  as 
special  incentives  to  the  community,  de- 
pendent upon  the  regional  character  of  the 
use  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  instead  of 
the  size  of  the  area  served  by  the  applicant. 

Amendments  to  title  VII  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  contained  in  this  bill  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  grant  assistance 
available  to  acquire  title  to  or  other  perma- 
nent Interests  In  open-space  land  to  not  to 
exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  ac- 
quiring such  Interests,  if  the  land  to  be 
acquired  will  serve  local  purposes,  and  to  not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
acquiring  such  interest  if  the  land  to  be  ac- 
quired is  essential  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  an  entire  urban  area,  or  a 
major  subregion  of  an  urban  area. 

At  present,  the  amount  of  Federal  grant 
assistance  available  to  acquire  title  to  or 
other  permanent  Interests  in  open-space  land 
is  limited  to  20  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
acquiring  such  Interests  and  may  be  in- 
creased to  30  percent  to  the  total  cost  of 
acquiring  such  interests  If  the  grant  Is  ex- 
tended to  a  public  body  which  exercises 
open-space  "responsibilities"  for  an  urban 
area  as  a  whole,  or  participates  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  "responsibilities"  for  all  or  a 
substantial  portion  of  an  urban  area  under 
an  intergovernmental  agreement.  At  pres- 
ent, therefore,  the  larger  Federal  grant  Is 
conditioned  upon  the  size  of  the  area  served 
by  the  applicant  making  the  acquisition 
rather  than  on  the  kind  of  open-space  land 
being  acquired  (I.e..  land  which  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  an  entire  urban  area,  or  a 
major  subregion  of  an  urban  area  as  against 
land  which  has  only  local  significance). 

The  present  grant  provisions  of  the  open- 
space  program  have  proved  too  low  to  stim- 
ulate adequate  State  and  local  activity.  In 
addition,  by  conditioning  the  larger  Federal 
grant  upon  the  size  of  the  area  served  by 
the  applicant,  the  present  provisions  have 
hampered  the  program  by  focusing  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  kind  of  agency  mak- 
ing land  acquisition  rather  than  on  the  func- 
tion the  land  being  acquired  will  serve. 
Increasing  the  amount  of  Federal  grant 
assslstance  available  to  30  percent,  if  the 
land  to  be  acquired  will  serve  local  purposes, 
and  to  50  percent,  if  the  land  to  be  ac- 
quired is  essential  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  an  entire  urban  area  or  a 
major  subregion  of  an  urban  area,  will  add 
vigor  to  the  program,  and  by  relating  the 
larger  grant  to  open -space  land  which  serves 
regional  purposes,  encourage  the  acquisition 
of  the  larger  open-space  facilities  designed 
to  serve  entire  urban  areas  or  regions  which 
was  Intended  by  Congress  when  it  enacted 
title  VII. 

Other  amendments  to  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  contained  in  this  bill 
would  add  $50  mliilon  to  the  program;  modi- 
fy the  planning  requirements  that  must 
be  compiled  with  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing grant  assistance;  make  grant  funds,  once 
appropriated,  available  until  expended;  and 
strengthen  the  provisions  designed  to  prevent 


unauthorized  conversion  of  open-jspace  land 
to  a  use  other  than  that  approved  by  the 
Administrator. 

Title  vn  presently  makes  no  distinction 
between  open-space  land  which  will  serve 
local  purposes  and  open-space  land  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  and  proper  development 
of  an  lu-ban  area,  or  a  major  subregion  of  an 
urban  area.  The  present  planning  provisions 
that  must  be  complied  with  as  a  condition 
to  receiving  grant  assistance  are,  therefore, 
the  same  with  respect  to  either  type  of  open- 
space  land.  Since  there  are  differences  be- 
tween the  sort  of  planning  which  should 
logically  be  carried  on  with  respect  to  open- 
space  land  which  will  serve  local  purposes 
and  open-space  land  essential  to  the  growth 
and  proper  development  of  an  urban  area, 
or  a  major  subregion  of  an  urban  area,  this 
bill  would  amend  the  existing  planning  pro- 
visions and  assert  two  new  types  of  plan- 
ning requirements. 

In  the  case  of  open -space  land  which  will 
serve  local  purposes,  grants,  not  to  exceed 
30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  acquisition, 
win  be  made  only  if  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  proposed  use  of  the  land  for  perma- 
nent open  space  ( 1 )  conforms  to  a  general 
plan  for  the  locality  in  which  the  land  U 
located  meeting  criteria  established  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
for  such  a  plan,  and  (2)  a  planning  process 
for  the  locality  is  in  existence. 

In  the  case  of  open-space  land  essential 
to  the  growth  and  proper  development  of  an 
urban  area,  or  a  major  subregion  of  an  urban 
area,  grants,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  acquisition,  will  be  made  only  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land  for  permanent  open -space 
and  the  essentiality  of  the  land  to  the  growth 
and  proper  development  of  an  urban  area 
are  reflected  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
urban  area  meeting  criteria  he  has  estab- 
lished for  such  plan  and  that  a  program 
of  comprehensive  planning  (as  defined  In 
section  701(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954)  Is 
being  actively  carried  on  for  the  urban  area. 

However,  certain  urban  areas  are  so  large 
and  complex  that  it  Is  unlikely  that  a  com- 
prehensive plan  (or  even  the  open  space 
component  of  a  comprehensive  plan)  for 
the  whole  urban  area  will  be  developed  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  In  such  urban  areas, 
grants,  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum,  may  be 
made  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
proposed  use  of  the  land  for  permanent  open 
space  and  the  essentiality  of  the  land  to  the 
growth  and  proper  development  of  the  ur- 
ban area  or  a  major  subregion  of  the  urban 
area  are  reflected  in  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  major  subregion  of  the  urban  area. 
The  subregion,  of  course,  would  have  to 
be  delineated  by  logical  boundaries,  and  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  tne  subregion  could 
not  be  inconsistent  with  any  program  of 
comprehensive  planning  being  carried  on  for 
the  urban  area  of  which  the  subregion  is  a 
part.  Until  JvUy  1,  1966.  the  Administrator 
would  be  authorized  to  accept  an  open  space 
component  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
urban  area,  or  where  appropriate,  a  major 
subregion  of  the  urban  area.  In  lieu  of  the 
required   comprehensive   plan 

To  strengthen  the  provisions  of  title  VII 
designed  to  prevent  unauthorized  conversion 
of  open  space  land  acquired  with  Federal 
grant  funds  to  a  use  other  than  that  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  amendments 
contained  In  this  bill  would  make  clear  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  impose  on 
the  recipient  of  a  Federal  grant  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
prevent  unauthorized  conversions.  One  such 
condition  could  be  a  requirement  that  If 
an  unauthorized  conversion  of  open-space 
land  acquired  with  Federal  grant  funds 
takes  place,  the  Administrator  could  obtain 
repayment  of  the  amount  of  the  original 
Federal  grant,  and  also  the  amount  of  any 
profit  realized  from  the  unauthorized  con- 
version. 


Finally,  an  amendment  to  title  VU  con- 
tained in  this  bin  would  make  grant  funds, 
once  appropriated.  avaUable  until  expended. 
This  will  permit  more  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  PUBLIC  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr, 
Hart],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  $500  million  a 
year  in  Federal  assistance — for  the  next 
2  years — for  construction  of  classrooms 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  Federal  funds  would  be  allocated 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  an  alloca- 
tion formula  which  measures  the  rela- 
tive income  per  schoolchlld  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

The  range  of  the  formula  would  be 
limited  to  a  ratio  of  2  to  1 — wherein  the 
least  wealthy  States  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $16  per  school-age  child, 
while  those  with  the  highest  per  capita 
incomes  would  receive  approximately  $7 
per  school-age  child.  The  national  av- 
erage would  be  a  grant  of  about  $11.50 
per  child. 

Each  State — in  order  to  qualify  for  its 
full  allotment — would  have  to  maintain 
a  school  expenditure  eflfort  equal  to  both 
its  past  effort  and  the  average  national 
increase. 

Using  an  estimated  figxu-e  of  $35,000 
as  the  average  national  cost  of  classroom 
construction,  this  bill — in  2  years — 
would  provide  the  funds  for  construction 
of  some  38,000  classrooms. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
now  to  discuss  this  legislation  in  detail. 
I  shall  do  that  in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  the  observation  that  the  necessity 
for  congressional  action  in  this  area  has 
increased  each  year  during  the  8  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  year— 
1963 — will  see  the  Congress  enact,  for 
the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  pubUc  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  this 
country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  8)  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  * 
McNamara  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PARKS  IN  THE  CITIES  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  further  assist  our  central 
cities  in  acquiring  more  open  space  land 
in  urban  renewal  areas  for  park,  play- 
ground, and  other  public  recreational 
purpKJses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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Mr.  President,  many  of  our  large  cities 
are  undertaking  enormous  urban  renewal 
projects,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  demands  of  the  years  ahead. 
The  Federal  Government  can  be  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  role  it  has  played  in 
providing  the  necessary  legislation  to  as- 
sist cities  In  their  urban  renewal  en- 
deavors. The  urban  renewal  program, 
the  open  space  program,  and  various 
housing  measures  have  all  been  in  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  needs  of  our  com- 
munities. 

Nevertheless,  there  continues  to  be  a 
pressing  need  for  additional  legislation  to 
motivate  greater  open  space  efforts  in  our 
central  cities.  The  existing  open  space 
program  is  designed  primarily  to  help 
preserve  suburban  fringe  land  and  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  park,  playgroimd.  and 
recreational  facilities  for  urban  citizens. 

The  importance  of  open  space  for  parks 
smd  playgrounds  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Coimtless  organizations  have 
emphasized  the  need  to  local  govern- 
ments and  scores  of  articles  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  necessary  steps  to 
preserve  open  space  are  not  being  taken. 
In  all  but  a  few  iirban  renewal  projects, 
preliminary  plans  for  open  space  are 
abandoned  before  the  project  leaves  the 
drawing  board.  Although  the  reasons 
vary  from  community  to  community, 
there  appe£u*s  to  be  one  recurring  ex- 
planation for  this  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate recreational  facilities.  This  is  that 
parks  and  playgrounds  cannot  produce 
the  tax  revenue  obtainable  from  com- 
mercial or  residential  development  of  the 
site.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  need  for 
open  space  in  our  cities  must  compete  for 
recognition  and  approval  with  the  il- 
lusory advantage  of  immediate  tax  rev- 
enues. This  attitude  denies  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  far  more  than  Is 
achieved  through  taxes,  and  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  long-term  advantages  offered 
by  the  higher  tax  revenues  which  can  be 
obtained  from  property  adjacent  to  the 
park. 

Our  children  need  a  playground  near 
their  homes  so  that  they  can  play  in  the 
out  of  doors,  free  from  the  fear  of  a 
passing  auto.  Our  elderly  citizens  need 
parks  close  by  where  they  can  go  and 
relax  and  talk  to  others.  In  fact,  our 
urban  citizens  of  all  ages  need  more  sun- 
lig:ht  and  recreational  facilities  than  are 
presently  provided,  and  their  needs  are 
relatively  simple — a  path  to  walk  along, 
a  shady  hillside  for  a  picnic,  or  simply  a 
place  where  their  cities  are  opened  up  to 
a  bit  of  simllght  and  green  earth. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  assist  our  large  central  cities 
in  meeting  this  urgent  demand  for  more 
open  space.  The  bill  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  assmne  the  en- 
tire cost  of  acquiring  land  that  is  planned 
for  park,  playground,  or  other  recrea- 
tional uses  in  a,n  urban  renewal  area. 
The  city,  of  course,  would  have  to  forgo 
the  tax  revenue  that  could  have  other- 
wise been  obtained  by  developing  on  the 
land.  But  if  a  park  site  is  properly  lo- 
cated, adjacent  property  values  will  rise 
to  provide  the  same  tax  revenue  as  if 


tiiere  had  been  development  of  the  park 
itself. 

Before  introducing  this  bill,  I  sought  an 
evaluation  of  it  by  a  number  of  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  large  city  mayors  in 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  early  responses 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  Americak 

INSTITITTE    OP    AkCHITECTS, 

Washington,  DC,  January  2,  1963. 
Hon.  Habrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Williams:  Thlank  you  for 
your  recent  correspondence  to  Matthew 
Rockwell  of  the  Institute  staff  concerning 
your  proposed  bill  which  would  provide 
parks,  playgrounds,  or  public  recreational 
facilities  as  an  amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Your  proposed  bill  would  seem  to  have 
the  similar  desirable  objectives  as  the  open- 
space  program  Introduced  by  you  In  the  last 
Congress  under  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  with  emphasis  on  open  space  in  the 
central  city  related  to  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. Namely,  It  would  help  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  urban  blight  and  deterioration  and 
help  to  provide  necessary  recreation,  conser- 
vation and  scenic  areas  by  assisting  public 
bodies  to  preserve  open  space  essential  to 
orderly  long-range  urban  development. 

The  proposed  capital  grant  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  open  space  In  the  cities  would 
seem  to  be  an  incentive  to  local  governments 
that  lose  tax  revenue  if  such  spaces  were  in 
commercial  or  residential  use. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Urbanlsms 
coltunn  of  the  current  (January  1963)  issue 
of  the  AIA  Journal  the  speculation  of  pres- 
sures that  wlU  face  the  county  supervisors 
in  land  use  zoning  adjacent  to  the  pristine 
setting  of  the  new  Dulles  Airport. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  issue  of 
the  January  Journal  devoted  to  "Washington 
In  Transition"  reflects  the  conoern  for  open 
space  in  the  city  and  around  the  city.  True, 
this  issue  pertains  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, but  there  Is  much  merit  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  quote  on  page  84  of 
the  Journal  that  states,  "Congress  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  exercise  foresight  in  the 
protection  of  open  spaces  near  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  but  the  problems  of  other  cities  are 
not  essentially  different." 

This  same  concern  Is  shown  In  articles  In 
the  Journal  by  guest-editor  Paul  Thlry.  by 
President  Kennedy  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  We  are  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  this  Issue  for  your  review  and 
use. 

We  would  be  glad  to  testify  when  hearings 
on    your    proposed    bill    are    scheduled    and 
would  appreciate  being  Informed  of  the  time, 
value  and  nature  of  such  testimony. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Scheick. 


American  Municipal  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  20,  1962. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  affording  our  association  the  op- 
portunity of  commenting  on  your  draft  bill 
which  would  provide  parks,  playgrounds,  or 
public  recreational  facilities  in  urban  re- 
newal areas.  We  keenly  appreciate  your 
leadership  in  this  field  and  our  membership 
is  certainly  gratified  by  the  leading  role  you 
have  taken  in  urban  legislation. 

We  feel  that  your  proposed  bill  on  urban 
renewal  recreation  facilities  certainly  merits 


the  active  support  of  Congress  and  the  ad. 
ministration. 

Our  national  municipal  policy,  1963,  repre. 
sentlng  the  views  of  13,500  municipal  gov- 
ernments, states  our  association's  views  oq 
preservation  of  open  space  as  follows: 

"The  explosive  population  growth  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  particularly  In  the  sub- 
urban sections,  is  devouring  land  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  The  resulting  physical  ex- 
pansion has  been  so  rapid  as  to  make  the 
preservation  of  some  remaining  land  for 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  areas,  bufferi 
against  the  unrelieved  monotony  of  urban 
development  increasingly  difficult.  If  we  are 
to  retain  the  amenities  of  civilized  living  la 
densely  populated  areas,  it  Is  imperative  that 
all  levels  of  government  undertake  immedi- 
ate programs  for  the  preservation  of  open 
space  In  urban  areas. 

"The  new  program  of  Federal  grants  which 
are  authorized  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
win  assist  local  public  bodies  materially  in 
the  acquisition  of  land  to  be  used  as  penna- 
nent  open  space,  but  as  the  administration 
and  congressional  committees  have  stated 
the  present  program  Is  but  a  modest  start  on 
a  program  to  preserve  one  of  our  most  vital 
national  resources — open  land. 

"We  urge  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  long-range,  comprehensive 
programs  to  assist  our  local  governments  in 
bringing  about  an  orderly,  healthy  develop, 
ment  of  remaining  open  land  in  densely 
populated  urban  areas." 

With  this  policy  In  mind,  we  offer  our  full 
support  to  your  proposed  bill  and  commend 
your  Interest  and  concern  in  the  vital  effort 
to  preserve  open  space  in  our  urban  areas. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Patrick  Healy, 
Executive  Director. 
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American  SocirrT  op 
Landscape  Architects, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  21, 1962. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  Is  In  cordial 
accord  with  your  Intention  of  introducing 
during  the  coming  session  jDf  Congress,  legis- 
lation primarily  aimed  to  assist  communities 
and  metropolitan  areas  in  the  acquisition  of 
open-space  land  for  park  and  recreational 
use. 

We  were  happy  to  support  your  Open  Space 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1961.  later 
Included  as  title  7  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961.  It  Is  truly  dlsapjKJintlng  to  hear  of 
the  limited  response  for  park  and  recreation 
use  subsequent  to  Its  enactment. 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects has  historically  espoused  the  timely 
acquisition  and  development  of  such  areas, 
will  continue  to  do  so  with  all  our  capabili- 
ties in  the  future.  You  can  count  on  us  for 
support. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  having  on 
hand  for  reference  our  Policy  No.  18:  "Timely 
Acquisition  of  Park  Lands"  (ASLA  Bulletin. 
January  1962),  and  Policy  No.  30:  "Open 
Spaces"  (Bulletin  of  March  1962). 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ltnn  M.   F.  Harriss, 

Executive  Director. 


Timely  Acquisition  of  Park  Lands 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects considers  it  a  principle  of  sound  civic 
fXDlicy  that  all  growing  urban  communities 
should  choose,  limit  improvementa  upon,  and 
acquire  those  lands  suitable  to  the  probable 
park  needs  of  the  future  in  order  that,  when 
such  needs  become  imperative,  the  cost  of 
acquisition  may  not  be  exorbitant  or  even 
prohibitive.  This  society  is  firm  in  its  be- 
lief that  goverrunental  bodies — Federal, 
State,  and  local — should  encourage  the  gen- 


eral adoption   of  such  a  policy  with   regard 
to  all  classes  of  parks. 

The  society  recommends,  in  those  cases 
where  outright  acquisition  in  fee  is  not  pos- 
sible or  timely,  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  preservation  of  open  space  land  for 
future  development  through  the  purchase  of 
easement  or  development  rights,  or  such 
other  means  as  may   become  possible. 

commentary 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  there  is 
no  city  of  importance  that  is  not  compelled 
to  forgo  park  areas  which  it  would  acquire 
but  for  the  prohibitive  cost  of  existing  im- 
provement on  the  areas. 

If  such  cities  could  have  foreseen  their  fu- 
ture size  and  if  they  had  been  properly  laid 
out  in  the  beginning  and  had  not  lacked 
imagination,  leadership,  legal  power  or  finan- 
cial resources,  park  areas  wotild  have  been 
differently  and  more  advantageously  dlR- 
trlbuted,  even  though  the  total  park  area 
might  not  have  been  greater,  and  such  land 
now  built  upon  would  have  been  made  into 
parks. 

The  population,  the  need  of  parks,  and  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  them,  in  most  cases,  all 
increase  together. 

The  earliest,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
interesting  and  important,  example  of  the 
economy  and  other  advantages  of  timely 
acquisition  are  the  small  parks  or  greens, 
formerly  common  grounds,  open  space  for 
assembly,  outdoor  functions,  and  so  forth, 
in  so  many  New  England  and  New  York  towns 
and  villages.  They  were  usually  coeval  with 
the  town;  In  fact  the  original  settlement 
was  built  aroimd  them,  and  they  were  the 
first  examples  of  city  planning. 

In  a  different  class  are  the  great  parks 
that  were  acquired  and  developed  in  the 
park  building  era  of  the  19th  century  In 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis.  San  Francisco,  and  many  other 
cities. 

In  another  class  of  timely  acquisition  are 
the  circles  and  other  parked  spaces  and 
parks  of  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  squares 
of  Philadelphia,  part  of  the  original  city 
plans. 

In  still  another  class  of  what  might  be 
termed  accidental  timeliness  are.  open 
spaces  which  were  originally  used  for  other 
purposes,  but  which  became  parks  through 
disuse:  such  as  Madison  Square  and  Union 
Square  In  New  York,  which  were  once  ceme- 
teries. Many  such  fortunate  accidents  are 
to  be  found. 

Examples  of  the  extravagance  of  the  ne- 
glect of  timely  acquisition  have  been  ob- 
served for  many  years  in  the  provision  of 
playgrounds,  to  provide  for  which,  blocks  of 
tenements  had  to  be  removed  at  enormous 
costs,  and  other  public  open  spaces  built  on 
costly  sites.  There  Is  consolation,  of  cotirse, 
in  the  thought  that,  however  high  the  cost 
of  these  open  spaces,  their  value  to  the  cities 
is  greater. 

Every  park  or  playground  and  every  addi- 
tion to  them  made  on  built-up  or  partially 
built-up  land  Is  an  example  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  neglect  of  timely  acquisition 

But  the  most  deplorable  examples  of  the 
evils  of  postponed  acquisition  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  congested  districts  of  all 
large  cities  and  towns  from  which  open 
spaces  were  omitted  through  lack  of  fore- 
thought and  planning;  the  built-up  spaces 
that  should  be  parks  and  playgrounds,  but 
that  never  can  be  by  reason  of  the  prohibi- 
vive  cost  except  perhaps  through  the  process 
of  urban  renewal. 

Through  the  relatively  new  techniques  of 
preserving  open  space  through  the  purchase 
of  easement  or  development  rights,  preserva- 
tion has  In  many  cases  been  assured  at 
nominal  cost.  (Under  this  arrangement  a 
farmer,  for  example,  la  i>ennltted  to  continue 
the  present  use  of  his  land  but  not  to 
develop  or  subdivide  It.) 


Memorial    Minttte — Philip   Homer   Elwood, 
December    7,    1884-Atrct7ST    20.    1960 
(By  John  Fltzslmmons) 
To   m.\uy   people   in    and   out   of   the  pro- 
fession  he   was    the   "Prof."     A   title   which 
expressed  not  only  affection  and  respect,  but 
was  a  summary  of  his  greatest  achievement. 
Nearly  half  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  edu- 
cation   in    the    field    of   landscape    architec- 
ture     Tlie   many   close    contacts   with   stu- 
dents   coupled    with    his    professional    work, 
made    his    influence    felt     throughout    the 
country. 

Upon  graduation  from  Cornell  University 
in  1919.  he  worked  In  the  office  of  Charles 
W.  l^eavett.  Jr..  until  his  appointment.  In 
1913,  to  Extension  Service  staff  at  Massachu- 
setts State  College.  From  this  education 
beginning  he  vJtes  called  to  organize  and  head 
the  landscape  architecture  work  at  Ohio 
State  University,  remaining  there  until  1923. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  Joined  the  staff 
at  Iowa  State  University  as  a  professor  of 
landscape  architecture. 

Summer  travel  cOMrses  became  a  slgn^- 
cant  part  of  his  method  of  education.  --His 
conducted  tours  to  the  Orient,  to  Europ)e 
and  in  North  America,  gave  new  horizons 
to  many.  His  energy  and  forcefulness,  his 
devotion  to  the  profession  and  his  persistent 
pressure  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
the  department  of  landscape  architecture 
in  1929  He  served  as  head  of  that  depart- 
ment until  1950  and  was  honored  as  an 
emeritum  professor  of  that  university  In 
1958 

In  addition  to  his  great  desire  to  teach, 
assist,  guide  and  encourage  worthy  young 
people  in  the  pursuit  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, he  also  found  time  to  practice.  As  a 
member  of  the  Elwood-Frye  firm  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  he  did  much  to  establish  good 
examples  of  professional  work.  This  desire 
to  keep  his  "hand  in"  was  the  urge  that, 
over  the  years,  made  him  active  in  many 
professional  endeavors. 

Projects  which  offered  an  opportunity  for 
extensive  contacts  with  people  seemed  to 
draw  him  Into  action.  As  counsellor,  region 
6  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
he  stumped  the  middle  west  in  the  cause  of 
planning,  and  to  guide  the  proper  growth 
of  vast  areas  of  landscape.  As  collaborator 
for  the  National  Park  Service,  as:  consultant 
for  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority;  a  member 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway  Planning 
Commission;  member  of  the  highway 
research  board:  as  counsellor  for  the  Iowa 
Post-war  Commission  and  as  director  of  the 
Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  he  carried  on 
that  desire  to  teach  and  guide  public  think- 
ing toward  the  protection  and  proi>er  use 
of  the  landscape.  In  1942—43  he  served  as 
presldwit  of  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials. 

Another  expression  of  his  desire  to  reach 
out  to  others  with  knowledge  of  landscape 
architecture  was  in  the  field  of  writing  and 
publishing.  He  was  editor  of  American 
Landscape  Architecture  and  the  leader  and 
guiding  inspiration  for  the  magazine 
Horizons 

In  addition  to  the  design  of  much  that  is 
now  the  campus  of  Iowa  State  University. 
P.  H.  Elwood  enjoyed  as  his  favorite  com- 
missions those  of  Boy's  Town  in  Nebraska, 
Pi  Beta  Phi  Settlement  School,  Gatlinburg, 
Tenn..  and  the  Argonne  Cemetery  in  Europe. 
He  served  as  captain  in  the  Field  Artillery 
1917-19. 

The  ASLA  was  a  very  Important  part  of 
the  life  of  Phil  Elwood.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber in  1915  and  in  1927  was  elected  to  fel- 
lowship. He  served  seversJ  terms  as 
president  of  the  old  Mississippi  Valley  chap- 
ter, also  of  the  Mlssotu-1  Valley  chapter; 
trustee  from  the  Mississippi  chapter,  1932-36 
and   Missouri   Valley   chapter    1939-42.     In 


1941    and   again   In    1949   and    1950   he   was 
vice  president  of  the  society. 

Failing  health  forced  him  to  leave  his 
teach^lng  work  In  1952.  He  and  his  family 
settled  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  where  he  die4 
August  20,  1960. 

Federation  op  National  Professional 

Organizations  for  Rkcrxation, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  3, 1962. 
Hon    Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  of  your  Intention  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation which  would  assist  cities  to  acquire 
open  space  for  park  and  recreation  use  at  no 
cost  through  the  urban  renewal  process. 
This  legislation  is  sorely  needed  and  should 
be  welcomed  by  cities,  large  and  small. 

With  three-quarters  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation lUing  in  urban  areas  It  Is  exceedingly 
important  that  there  be  recreation  facilities 
near  at  hand  for  their  enjoyment.  Children 
have  free  time  every  day.  Therefore  they 
need  neighborhood  recreation  areas  to  which 
they  can  easily  walk  after  school,  on  holidays, 
and  during  summer  vacations. 

Adults,  likewise,  want  tennis  courts,  ball- 
fields,  and  swimming  pools  near  to  their 
homes  so  that  they  may  find  relaxation  after 
a  day  of  toil.  Others  seek  recreation  centers 
where  they  may  learn  leisure  skills  and  spend 
their  free  time  with  neighbors  and  friends. 

No  one  should  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  their  leisure  simply  because  they 
have  no  automobile  or  t>ecause  public  trans- 
portation Is  not  available.  State  and  regional 
parks,  forests,  and  rivers  are  certainly  neces- 
sary elements  In  a  total  recreation  plan. 
However,  these  facilities  are  visited  on  more 
or  less  special  occasions — once  a  month  pic- 
nic, a  weekend  hike,  cm-  a  once  a  year  vacation. 
They  do  not  meet  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
our  children,  their  parents,  the  retired,  or 
the  aged. 

The  empty  lot  where  once  we  played  base- 
ball now  contains  an  apartment  building; 
the  "old  swimming  hole"  Is  now  a  polluted 
storm  sewer.  The  edge  of  town  was  once 
just  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  home,  and 
then  we  could  enjoy  a  pleasant  hike  Uirough 
woods  and  dale.  Now  the  edge  of  cme  town 
meets  that  of  another  and  w«  hike  da&g^- 
ously  over  miles  of  concrete  rlbt>ons  called 
highways  before  we  can  find  even  a  grove 
of  trees. 

The  Federation  of  National  Professional 
Organizations  for  Recreation  Is  oooipossd  of 
national  groups  concerned  with  parks,  rec- 
reation, and  camping.  As  its  president,  I 
shall  urge  all  of  them  to  lend  their  support 
to  your  efforts.  I  am  sure  we  share  your 
vision  of  parks  and  recreation  optportunltles 
for  all  people,  everywhere. 

Your  leadership  and  courage  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mnx)  F.  Chhistiansen. 

President. 

Wildlife  Managkmekt  Institutr. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  31,  1962. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  letter  of 
December  18  was  on  my  desk  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  city.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  material  with  Mr.  Outermutb, 
vice  president  of  the  institute,  who  had  re- 
sponded to  a  similar  letter  received  from 
you. 

You  may  be  sure  that  conservationists  are 
Interested  In  the  objectives  of  your  proposed 
legislation.  Tliere  is  an  undeniable  n^d 
for  open  space  In  metropolitan  areas,  and  It 
Is  hoped  that  some  satisfactory  means  of 
financing  such  a  program  can  be  developed. 
Sincerely, 

Ira  N.  OABKnoLaor. 

President. 
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Statz  or  Nrw  Jxbsxt, 
DKPAxnoDtT  or  Consbivation 

AND  Booiroicic  Dkvklopmzmt, 
Trenton,  SJ.,  December  31,  1962. 
Hon.  Hawitbow  A.  WnuAics,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>«AB  Pki'b:  Tbank  you  for  keeping  me  ad- 
vlaed  regarding  your  proposal  to  introduce 
a  bill  that  would  make  it  easier  to  establish 
parks  and  open  space  within  our  cities.  This 
legislation  would  be  particularly  valuable  to 
New  Jeisey  where  88.6  percent  of  our  people 
live  In  urban  communities  and  particularly 
In  the  older  cities  where  parks  and  open 
space  are  so  much  needed.  Urban  renewal 
and  New  Jersey's  green  acres  program  have 
not  been  sufficient  incentive  for  the  older 
cities  to  establish  the  parks  and  open  space 
needed.  I  heartily  endorse  your  proposal  as 
a  means  for  overcoming  the  existing  de- 
ficiencies. 

Congratulations  on   your  thoughtful  and 
progressive  attitude  toward  these  problems. 
Sincerely, 

K.  H.  Ckeveumg, 

Director. 

Office  of  the  Mator, 
Jkbsiy  Cftt,  N.J.,  January  7,  1963. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Wn.LiAMs.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Pttk:  I  thoroughly  endorse  your  pro- 
posed legislation  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  the  entire  cost  of  ac- 
quiring land  planned  for  park,  playground, 
or  other  recreational  use  In  urban  renewal 
areas.  The  key  Jersey  City  officials  dealing 
with  planning  and  urban  renewal  and  I 
have  for  a  long  time  recognized  the  de- 
ficiency In  Federal  legislation  which  you 
mention.  In  fact,  as  you  may  know,  I  was 
one  of  the  strong  supporters  of  the  green- 
acres  referendum  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
This  reflected  Jersey  City's  recognition  of 
the  need  for  additional  open  area  and  park 
activities.  Unfortunately,  this  program  does 
not  tie  in  directly  to  all  iirban  renewal 
projects. 

I  will  urge  that  all  possible  support  be 
given  to  your  proposed  legislation.  Please 
be  assiu-ed  that  If  the  City  of  Jersey  City 
can  be  of  any  assistance  In  promoting 
passage  of  this  bill,  we  shall  be  meet  happy 
to  do  so. 

1  am  turning  over  a  copy  of  your  letter 
and  the  attached  press  release  and  draft  of 
the  bill  to  the  planning  staff  so  that  they 
may  develop  statistics  and  Information  In 
support  of  the  bill  Insofar  as  Jersey  City 
Is  concerned.  This  material  wUl  be  for- 
warded to  you  at  a  later  date. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  Gangkmi, 

Mayor. 

Crrr  or  Long  Branch,  N.J., 
£.0719  Branch,  NJ.,  December  27,  1962. 
Senator  Harrison  WnxiAics,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Whxiams:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  December  18,  1962, 
regarding  your  proposal  for  expediting  the 
providing  of  parks  and  recreational  areas  in 
cities. 

I  think  this  Is  a  wonderful  suggestion  and 
I  shall  support  it  100  percent  in  every  way 
that  r  can.  In  fact.  Just  this  type  of  think- 
ing would  be  particularly  timely  in  solving 
some  acute  problems  of  financing  parks  and 
recreation  areas  In  the  rapidly  growing  city 
of  Long  Branch. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  further 
this,  please  let  me  know.    Let  me  extend  to 
you  my  most  cordial  greetings  for  a  pros- 
perous and  progressive  New  Tear. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  L.  McClintock, 

Mayor. 


Newark,  N  J., 
December  28,  1962. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Pete:  I  have  your  letter  of  December 
18  and  a  draft  copy  of  your  bill  and  press 
release,  on  the  matter  regarding  open  space 
for  the  urban  areas. 

I  am  sure  you  recall  as  a  Congressman,  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  open-space  program,  and 
now  as  mayor  of  the  State's  largest  city  I 
find  the  need  for  parks  and  playgrounds  in 
the   urban  centers  even   more  pressing. 

One  major  concern  that  cities  like  Newark 
have  regarding  the  development  of  parks 
and  playgrounds,  is  that  It  takes  ayay  land 
which  can  produce  ratables  for  the  com- 
munity. A  city  like  Newark,  which  Is  In 
desperate  need  of  money  to  adequately  at- 
tack those  problems  that  are  familiar  to 
you  and  which  go  hand  In  hand  with  the 
urban  areas,  cannot  afford  to  let  tax  pro- 
ducing property  be  turned  over  to  "open 
space"  without  some  continuous  return  into 
the  city  treasury. 

This  Is  also  true  with  regard  to  ne^  high- 
way development  which  takes  away  ratables, 
and  until  such  time  that  adequate  return  is 
provided  the  cvu-rent  legislation  alone  will 
not  provide  the  final  open-space  needs  of  big 
cities.  The  one-third  write-down  provision 
that  you  are  suggesting,  would  eliminate 
the  initial  building  costs  for  the  city,  but 
would  not,  I  feel,  give  the  city  the  monies 
needed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
land  over  the  long  run. 

^One  suggested  solution  might  be  that  in 
^1  urban  renewal  areas  (be  It  for  industrial 
or  residential  development),  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  land  be  set  aside  as  part  of 
that  particular  project  for  open-space  and 
public  playgrounds.  I  can  think  for  ex- 
ample of  the  proposed  light  Industrial  park 
urban  renewal  project  in  Newark  which 
could  include  a  park  or  playground  to  be 
used  by  the  employees  and  neighborhood 
for  Softball  leagues,  outdoor  recreation 
areas,  etc.  This  would  not  be  as  costly  to 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  would  serve 
as  a  very  functional  purpose  for  the  project 
area  itself. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  to  me  and  asking 
for  my  comments  and  you  can  be  assured 
of  my  full  support  for  this  legislation. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio. 

Mayor. 

CiTT  OF  Perth  Ambot,  N.J., 

January  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building,  1 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Our  governing  body  re- 
viewed with  much  interest  your  propesed 
new  open-space  program  for  central  cities. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  areas  in  Perth 
Amboy  which  are  now  substandard  which 
might  be  conducive  to  parking  projects.  We 
heartily  endorse  your  program  and  If  you 
feel  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  assist 
in  the  matter,  please  feel  free  to  call  tmoa 
us. 

With   kindest    personal   regards  and    best 
wishes  for  the  new  year,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Pltnn,  Jr.. 

I  Mayor. 

The  CriT  of  Rahwat,  N.J., 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

Janvary  7,  1963. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  December  18  and  your  expression  of  con- 
cern for  the  need  of  additional  legislation 
to  speed  up  the  open-space  program. 


Rahway's  position  in  relation  to  this  ia 
unique  among  all  others.  We  have  a  serious 
need  for  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  rec- 
reational facilities.  0\ir  location  in  the 
metropolitan  region  Is  responsible.  In  a  great 
measure,  for  the  scarcity  of  open  space. 

We  are  located  between  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  and  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
Within  our  confines.  Rahway  has  Route  27 
going  north  and  south,  and  1  mile  east 
Route  1  going  In  the  same  directions.  The 
traffic  problem  east  and  west  within  our  area 
of  4  square  miles  is  made  more  hazardous 
by  the  preponderance  of  all  types  of  traffic 
along  several  county  roads.  The  slope  of 
terrain  is  west  to  east. 

A  great  burden  is  Imposed  upon  us  by 
drainage,  both  normal  and  excessive.  The 
new  construction  which  has  taken  place  In 
Clark,  Colonia,  and  Woodbrldge  adds  an  extrt 
burden  to  our  facilities  which  are,  in  many 
Instances,  old:  WEishes  out  our  roads,  clogs 
our  sewers  and  Is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  residents.  Rah- 
way's Police  Department  is  greatly  taxed  In 
its  endeavors  to  properly  supply  the  ovenUl 
protection  needed  by  our  citizens. 

I  know  you  join  with  me  in  taking  pride 
in  what  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish 
in  our  old  town.  We  have  embarked  on 
a  redevelopment  program;  we  are  erect- 
ing housing  for  our  senior  citizens;  we  are 
expanding  housing  for  our  needy;  we  are 
erecting  new  schools;  new  banks  have  been 
built;  numerous  churches  have  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  additions  to  their  houses 
of  worship.  Two  completely  new  churches 
will  be  erected  this  year.  I  call  these  things 
to  your  attention  because  one  of  the  most 
needed  things  that  must  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a  well-rounded  community  program  must 
primarily  be  recreation  and  playgrounds. 
Land  in  Rahway  for  this  phase  of  living  is 
nonexistent.  Our  redevelopment  comes 
about  as  the  result  of  first  tesiring  down  ex- 
isting structures. 

The  only  land  In  our  city  which  could  be 
utilized  Is  that  which  is  adjacent  to  the  river 
near  the  area  now  being  redeveloped.  It 
would  be  prohibitive  for  the  city  to  under- 
take this.  It  has  great  possibilities  as  a 
marina  or  park  area.  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
several  communities  If  this  could  be  federally 
financed. 

In  the  past  10  years,  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  recreation  and  playground  activi- 
ties in  our  city.  We  embrace  all  ages  from 
the  toddler  to  our  senior  citizen  In  creating 
worthwhile  programs  for  their  enjoyment. 

The  combined  interest  of  parents,  citizens 
and  children  of  our  play  areas  which  was 
once  open  land  is  noteworthy.  Prom  the 
area  which  I  previously  described  to  you, 
came  yoimg  men  who  have  received  na- 
tional recognition  In  recent  years.  Bob 
Scarpltto,  of  Notre  Dame;  Joe  WilUame.  of 
the  University  of  Iowa;  and  numerous  others 
In  different  fields.  Any  appropriation  for 
this  program  has  a  very  high  return  value. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E,  Henderson. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  not  only  do  I  believe  that  the 
bill  is  necessary  to  encourage  our  cities 
to  plan  more  parks  and  open  space,  but 
also,  that  it  is  essential  if  our  cities  are 
to  become  more  enjoyable  places  in 
which  to  live. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  9)  to  encourage  the  utili- 
zation, consistent  with  sound  urban 
planning,  of  land  included  within  urban 
renewal  areas  for  parks,  playgrounds,  or 
other  recreational  facilities;  introduced 
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by  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  Ne-7  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  it*  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  B«nklnff  and  Cur- 
rency, ftnd  or&end  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hxcots,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

•parks,  platgrounds,  or  other  public 
rbcrkational  facilitixs 

Sec.  114.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  grow- 
ing need  In  many  urban  areas  for  adequate 
space  for  healthful  and  recreational  pxir- 
sults,  It  ts  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
encourage,  consistent  with  sound  planning, 
increased  utillBatlon  of  suitable  land,  ac- 
quired in  connection  with  urban  renewal 
projects,  for  parks,  playgrounds,  or  other 
public  recreational   facilities. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title — 

•  ( 1 )  if .  in  the  public  Interest,  any  land  to 
be  acquired  in  connection  with  an  urban 
renewal  project  should  be  used  in  whole  or 
In  part  as  a  site  for  a  park,  playground,  or 
other  public  recreational  facility,  and  such 
use  Is  In  accordance  with  the  virban  renewal 
plan  for  such  project,  the  site  shaU  be  made 
available  without  cost  to  (with  the  approval 
of  the  governing  body  of)  the  locality  in 
which  the  project  is  undertaken;  and 
/  "(2)  the  capital  grant  otherwise  payable 
imder  this  title  with  respect  to  such  project 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
that  part  of  the  gross  project  costs  which 
the  Administrator  determines  is  attributable 
to  the  land  which  is  made  available  for  such 
use. 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'public 
recreational  facility'  means  a  facility  (1) 
the  public  cost  of  providing  the  site  for 
which  comprises  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  development  cost,  and  (2)  from  which 
public  recreational  benefits  are  derived." 

(b)  The  sanendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  urban  renewal  projects  with  respect  to 
which  contracts  for  capital  grants  are  entered 
into  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9,  1959, 1  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  for  the  establishment  for  a 
Foreign  Service  Academy. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that, 
whereas  we  now  support  three  service 
academies  to  prepare  our  youth  for  the 
possible  hot  war  we  pray  will  never 
come,  the  Government  has  no  institution 
to  train  its  men  and  women  to  handle 
the  cold  war  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves, all  over  the  world. 

Two  years  later,  January  13.  1961,  I 
again  introduced  such  a  bill,  and  reiter- 
ated my  concern  that  our  training  pro- 
gram for  those  who  conduct  our  affairs 
in  this  cold  war  was  a  casual  and  un- 
coordinated affair  compared  to  the  train- 
ing believed  necessary  for  our  military 
personnel. 

Neither  of  these  proposals  advanced 
beyond  committee. 

In  recent  months,  events  have  again 
pointed  up  the  Importance  of  an  ade- 
quate training  program  for  our  Foreign 
Service. 

Two  recent  ad  hoc  committees  have 
studied  this  problem  in  detail:  The  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Service  Personnel, 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter,  and  the  President's 
Advisory  Panel  on  a  National  Foreign 
Affairs  College,  chaired  by  the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Perkins. 

Both  committees  proposed,  as  the 
first  legislative  step,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Drawing  from  their  recommendations, 
I  am  today  introducing  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  establish  such  an 
Academy. 

The  Academy  to  be  established  by  this 
bill  would  be  a  graduate  level  institu- 
tion. It  would  provide  inservice  train- 
ing for  professional  personnel  of  all 
Government  agencies  with  an  interna- 
tional interest. 

Training  in  languages  would  of  course 
be  available;  and  there  would  also  be 
training  in  the  techniques  for  dealing 
with  the  great  and  growing  problems 
incident  to  our  relations  with  other 
countries. 

In  addition  to  such  practical  opera- 
tional training,  this  proposed  Academy 
would  provide  opportunity  for  learning 
in  the  broad  pictures  of  national  strategy 
and  diplomacy;  would  provide,  in  effect, 
advanced  courses  having  to  do  with  the 
many  component  parts  characteristic  of 
the  broad  overall  subject  of  foreign 
affairs. 

The  details  of  curriculum,  enrollment 
and  the  physical  plant  would  be  worked 
out.  The  immediate  need  for  this  insti- 
tution, however,  is  all  too  obvious  to  any- 
one who  has  studied  the  subject. 

Some  28  Federal  agencies  now  employ 
over  32.000  UJ3.  citizens  in  civilian  capac- 
ities in  127  foreign  countries. 

About  58  percent  of  these  employees 
work  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Another  37  percent  are  employed  by 
the  State  Department,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

The  remaining  5  percent  are  scattered 
among  24  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  hold 
positions  of  responsibility  where  their  de- 
cisions and  actions  can  affect  our  na- 
tional security. 

Despite  this  large  number  of  personnel, 
and  the  importance  of  their  work,  we 
have  no  integrated,  adequately  staffed 
center  for  their  instruction  and  training. 

Contrast  this  condition  with  that 
which  is  now  in  force  for  our  military 
personneL 

In  addition  to  the  three  military 
academies— West  Point,  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  Air  Force  Academy — 
the  taxpayer  supports  many  other  insti- 
tutions. There  are  advanced  colleges  of 
the  services;  and  also  the  National  War 
College. 

That  is  why  the  overall  military  train- 
ing concept  provides  a  far  more  thorough 
inservice  training  than  what  is  avail- 
able to  those  who  work  on  our  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Personnel  summed  up  this  condition  as 
follows : 

The  seriousness  of  the  training  deficit 
among   the   foreign    affairs   agencies   is    sug- 


gested by  the  proportion  of  ofllocr  Unas  dedi- 
cated to  training  in  relation  to  officer  time  la 
toto.  Among  the  USIA  reserve  officers,  this 
proportion  Is  slightly  over  2  percent;  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  In- 
cluding Its  participating  personnel.  It  la 
about  the  same:  among  Foreign  Service 
oflHcers  and  reserve  officers  in  the  Depiuiznent 
of  State,  it  Is  about  6  percent.  The  com- 
parable figure  in  the  military  departments  is 
roughly  12  percent. 

At  one  time,  there  may  have  been  some 
justification  for  this  disparity,  because, 
until  recent  years,  diplomacy  was  a  rela- 
tively limited,  and  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, activity  of  this  Government. 

Part  of  this  condition  resulted  from 
our  two  great,  but  now  lost,  allies,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  and  up  to 
the  second  decade  of  this  century,  a  posi- 
tion of  relative  isolationism  met  with  the 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  nuclear  space  age  of  today,  with 
the  telescoping  of  time  and  space,  those 
conditions  are  gone  forev^. 

Today,  as  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  our  foreign 
affairs  personnel  often  participate 
actively  in  the  economic  and  political 
affairs  of  their  host  country.  They  must 
deal  rapidly  and  efBciently  with  con- 
stantly changing  conditions.  Their 
training  is  fully  as  demanding,  and 
often  as  dangerous,  and  obviously  as 
important,  as  that  training  given  the 
members  of  our  military  services. 

But  the  training  procedures  for  these 
men  and  women  have  been  developed 
haphazardly,  with  each  international 
agency  forced  to  squeeze  Its  own  instruc- 
tion into  an  already  crowded  program 
and  budget. 

As  a  result,  it  is  not  training  of  the 
highest  caliber.  Often  it  reflects  the 
parochial  view  of  the  particular  agency 
involved,  rather  than  overall  interest  in 
our  national  foreign  policy. 

For  many  years  I  have  beheved  the 
Congress  shovild  grlve  this  matter  legis- 
lative attention. 

We  should  place  highest  national  pri- 
ority on  a  training  program  which  would 
provide  those  who  carry  out  our  foreign 
policy  the  means  to  do  this  important 
work  with  maximum  skill. 

Until  this  priority  Is  established,  we 
can  only  continue  to  find  ourselves  lack- 
ing in  a  field  of  future  critical  impor- 
tsmce  to  our  security,  as  well  as  our 
prosperity. 

When  first  introducing  a  Foreign 
Service  Academy  bill  in  1959, 1  noted  that 
dedicated,  well-trained  representatives 
are  at  work  for  the  Communist  cause,  all 
over  the  world.  We  have  not  matched 
this  effort,  either  in  size  or  degree  of 
training. 

Since  that  time  cold  war  tensions  have 
increased.  The  Communists  continue 
their  efforts  toward  their  goal  of  world 
conquest,  in  psychological  and  economic 
fields  as  well  as  through  growing  mili- 
tary strength. 

Surely  with  the  stakes  so  high,  and 
with  the  catastrophic  costs  of  the  hot 
war  we  all  hope  to  avoid  becoming  so 
enormous,  we  can  and  should  make  this 
nominal  Investment  in  today's  most  vital 
business — the  business  of  securing  and 
maintaining  the  peace. 
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A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Poet  sums  up  this  problem  well: 

Our  foreign  affairs  are  no  longer  a  matter 
of  "Uatcnlng  abroad"  and  responding 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  Involved  in  a 
great  number  of  programs  designed  to  aid 
and  Influence  other  governments  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  new  diplomacy 
relies  on  technical  assistance,  nUlltary  aid, 
cultural  programs,  trade,  educational  ex- 
changes and  dissemination  of  information  no 
less  than  up>on  diplomacy,  Intelligence,  and 
international  law.  The  complex  system  that 
has  been  devised  for  employment  of  these 
tools  is  in  need  of  major  repairs  at  the  hands 
of  both  Congress  and  the  administration. 

I  agree  with  these  observations;  and 
therefore  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence this  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Foreign  Affairs  Academy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  a  week  in  order  that  Senators 
wishing  to  cosponsor  it  may  so  indicate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  bUl  (S.  15)  to  establish  a  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Symington,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  has  in- 
troduced a  biU  to  create  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy.  He  has  requested  that  the 
bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days,  in 
order  to  enable  other  Senators  to  join  in 
sponsoring  the  bill.  I  ask  that  my  name 
be  added  as  one  of  its  cosponsors;  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
Introducing  the  bill. 

In  previous  Congresses,  I  have  intro- 
duced similar  bills.  In  fact,  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  I  campaigned  on 
that  issue;  such  a  proposal  was  included 
by  me  as  a  campaign  plank.  In  fact,  I 
discussed  it  even  before  then. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  wholly  lacking 
such  a  public  academy  to  train  the  vast 
number  of  persons  we  need  today  as  pub- 
lic servants  in  the  field  of  foreign  service, 
with  110  independent  nations  on  the 
earth  and  with  the  United  Nations  call- 
ing for  others  there.  I  think  this  meas- 
ure is  a  fine  one,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ing it. 

I  had  planned  to  introduce  a  similar 
measure.  However,  I  shall  not  now  do 
so,  for  I  think  it  better  to  join  in  spon- 
soring the  measure  the  Senator  xrom 
Missouri  has  introduced,  so  as  to  put  all 
our  efforts  behind  the  one  bill. 


THE  OZARK  NATIONAL  RIVERS 

Mr.  SYMENQTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  and  myself,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  Ozark' national  rivers  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

The  proposed  area  would  be  comprised 
of  not  to  exceed  94,000  acres  along  the 


Current  and  Jacks  Fork  Rivers  in  south- 
eastern Missouri. 

This  area  would  include  a  portion  of 
our  coimtry  that  is  still  relatively  wild 
and  natural,  where  clear  spring-fed 
rivers  flow  through  the  rolling  Ozark 
hills,  the  oldest  mountains  in  America. 

These  unique  river  valleys  are 
pocketed  with  caves  and  sinks  created 
by  waters  of  the  past,  and  include  many 
cold,  free  flowing  springs.  The  largest 
single  spring  in  America — Big  Spring  at 
Van  Buren,  Mo. — flows  into  the  Current 
River. 

It  is  all  unspoiled  country,  and  the 
unusual  diversity  and  beauty  of  its  nat- 
ural features  are  well  worth  preserving 
for  future  generations. 

The  Jacks  Fork  portions  of  the  upper 
Current  River  have  truly  wild  qualities, 
and  are  ideally  suited  for  wilderness-type 
experience,  with  minimum  development. 
Portions  of  the  lower  Current  River,  near 
long-established  Ozark  Mountain  com- 
munities, lend  themselves  to  more 
diversified  public  use. 

Preservation  of  this  unique  country  is 
the  foremost  goal.  Development  of 
recreational  opportunities  in  the  na- 
tional and  State  forests,  and  also  the 
privately  owned  lands,  however,  would  be 
a  stimiilus  to  the  economy  of  many 
bordering  communities. 

As  early  as  1950,  the  State  of  Missouri 
recognized  the  need  to  preserjj^  the 
unique  natural  qualities  of  the  Current 
and  Jacks  Fork  Rivers. 

In  1959,  the  Missouri  State  Legislature 
requested  Congress  to  enact  legislation. 

The  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
made  fimds  available.  That  study  was 
completed  in  January  1960.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior— National  Park 
Service — therefore  issued  a  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monimient. 

During  the  87th  Congress,  a  hearing 
was  held  on  the  proposed  Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monument  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee; 
and  subsequently,  through  personal  visits 
to  the  area.  Members  of  the  Senate — 
also,  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall— 
learned  first  hand  about  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  this  country. 

In  his  conservation  program  message 
to  the  87th  Congress.  President  Keimedy 
lu-ged  favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  the  result  of  a  great  many  meet- 
ings, and  long  discussions  with  residents 
of  the  area,  along  with  others  interested 
in  these  commimlties.  Senator  Long, 
Congressman  Ichord.  of  the  district  in 
question,  and  I  are  asking  that  this  area 
be  designated  the  first  national  rivers 
in  the  Nation  under  administration  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Congress- 
man IcHORD  is  today  introducing  a  sim- 
ilar bill  in  the  House. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  now  set  aside  for  posterity  these 
unique  streams  and  valleys  of  unsur- 
passed natural  beauty,  before  they  are 
spoiled  forever. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States  where 
so  much  natural  beauty  and  geological 


variety  can  be  preserved  in  such  a  rela- 
tively small  area. 

I  introduce  this  bill  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  16)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Symington 
<  for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  > , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  interpreting 
unique  scenic  and  other  natural  values  and 
objects  of  historic  interest,  including  preser- 
vation of  portions  of  the  Current  River  and 
the  Jacks  Fork  River  In  Missouri  as  free- 
flowing  streams,  preservation  of  springs  and 
caves,  protection  of  wildlife,  and  provision 
for  use  and  enjojmtient  thereof  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■•Secretary")  shall  designate  for  establish- 
ment as  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  an  area 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "such  area")  not 
exceeding  94.000  acres  and  being  generally 
depicted  on  map  No  NR-OZA-7000  entitled 
"Proposed  Ozark  National  Rivers"  dated 
January  1963.  which  map  is  on  file  for  public 
inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  lands  shall  be  designated 
within  two  miles  of  the  municipalities  of 
Eminence  and  Van  Buren.  Missouri. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may. 
within  the  area  designated  or  altered  pursu- 
ant to  section  4,  acquire  lands  and  waters,  or 
Interests  therein,  including  scenic  easements, 
by  such  means  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the 
public  interest:  Provided,  That  scenic  ease- 
ments may  only  be  acquired  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  lands  or  waters  thereof 
and  provided  further  than  any  parcel  of  land 
containing  not  more  than  five  hundred  acres, 
which  borders  either  the  Current  River  or 
the  Jacks  Fork  River,  and  which  Is  being  pri- 
marily used  for  agricultural  purposes,  shall  be 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  In  Its  entirety  un- 
less the  owner  of  any  such  parcel  consents 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  part  thereof.  Land* 
and  waters  owned  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
within  such  area  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  State.  Federally  owned 
lands  or  waters  lying  within  such  area  shall, 
upon  establishment  of  the  area  pursuant  to 
section  4  hereof,  be  transferred  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  with- 
out transfer  of  funds,  for  administration  as 
part  of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers. 

Sec.  3.  Any  owner  or  owners,  including 
beneficial  owners  (hereinafter  in  this  Section 
referred  to  as  "owner"),  of  improved  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 
retary may.  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisi- 
tion, retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  improved  property  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  term  ending  at 
the  death  of  such  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  or  at  the  death  of  the  survivor  of 
either  of  them.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  be  reserved.  The  Secretary  Ehall  pay 
to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less 
the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of  the 
right  retained  by  the  owner. 

Sec.    4.  When    the    Secretary    determines j 
that  lands  and  waters,  or  interests  therein, 
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have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  provide  an  admln- 
Istrable  unit,  he  shall  declare  estaUlshment 
of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  by  publication 
of  notice  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Sec- 
retary may  thereafter  alter  such  boundaries 
from  time  to  time,  except  that  the  total 
acreage  in  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  shall 
not  exceed  94,000  acres. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  tax  losses  sustained  by  counties  In 
the  State  of  Missouri  as  a  result  of  certain 
acquisitions  by  the  Secretary  of  privately 
owned  real  estate  and  improvements  thereon 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be  made  to  each 
such  county  In  which  such  real  estate  Is 
located,  and  which  has  been  authorized,  un- 
der the  laws  of  Missouri,  to  assess  taxes  upon 
real  estate  to  the  person  who  is  in  possession 
thereof  and  to  assess  taxes  upon  any  present 
Interest  in  real  estate  to  the  owner  of  such 
Interest,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule:  For  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
real  estate  Is  acquired  In  fee  simple  absolute, 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  the  full  amount  of  tax  assessed  thereon 
In  such  year  as  the  ntmiber  of  days  re- 
maining In  such  year  after  the  date  of 
acquisition  bears  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  slxty-flve.  In  any  case  where 
an  amount  In  excess  of  the  difference  be- 
tween such  proportionate  amount  and  such 
full  amount  has  already  been  paid  to  the 
county  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  or  own- 
ers from  whom  the  real  estate  was  so  ac- 
quired, payment  of  such  excess  amount  shall 
be  made  as  reimbursement  to  such  owner 
or  owners  out  of  such  proportionate  amount 
and  only  the  balance  remaining  of  such 
proportionate  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the 
county.  For  the  two  succeeding  calendar 
years  there  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  such 
real  estate  an  amount  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  tax  assessed  thereon  In  the 
year  of  acquisition. 

(b)  No  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  real  estate  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
ever  acquired  less  than  a  fee  simple  and 
absolute  under  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  real  estate 
taxes  have  been  assessed  by  such  counties  In 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
pute and  certify  the  amount  of  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes  due  to  each  of  such  counties, 
and  such  amounts  shall  be  paid  to  the  re- 
spective counties  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasxiry 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  December  31  of  the  twenty-flfth 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Missouri,  Its 
political  subdivisions,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  organizations  In  formulating 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  Ozark  National 
Rivers  and  for  the  related  watersheds  of  the 
(Current  and  Jacks  Pork  Rivers  in  Missouri, 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  plans.  Such  plans  may 
provide  for  land  use  and  development  pro- 
grams, lor  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  for 
conservation  of  outdoor  resources  In  the 
watersheds  of  the  Current  and  Jacks  Fork 
Rivers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  Ozark  National  Rivers 
area  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Mls- 
soxu-1.  The  Secretary  may  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing shall  be  permitted,  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment  and  shall  issue  regulations  after 


consultation  with  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Sec.  7.  The  Ozark  National  Rivers  shall  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Aug\ist  26.  1916  (39  Stat. 
535).  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  In 
accordance  with  other  laws  of  general  appli- 
cation relating  to  the  areas  administered  and 
supervised  by  the  Secretary  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  except  that  authority 
otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Ozark  National  Rivers  Commission.  The 
Commission  shaU  cease  to  exist  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  establishment  of  the  area 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Fovu  members  to  be  appointed  from 
reconunendatlons  made  by  the  members  of 
the  county  court  In  each  of  the  counties  In 
which  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  is  situated 
(Carter,  Dent,  Shannon  and  Texas),  one 
member  from  the  recommendations  made  by 
each  such  court: 

(2)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri;   and 

(3)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  members  of  the 
Commission  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
p)erformance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  Ozark 
National  Rivers,  and  shall  consult  with  the 
members  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(ft  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  render  advice  to  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  upon  matters  which  the  Secretary 
may  refer  to  It  for  Its  consideration. 

Sec,  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance  other 
than  that  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  proud  privilege  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  Ozark  national  rivers  bill,  which 
he  has  just  introduced  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  me. 

These  wonderfully  unique  and  beauti- 
ful wooded  hills  in  southern  Missouri, 
which  my  colleague  has  so  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "land  and  streams  of  unsur- 
passed natural  beauty."  have  long  been 
one  of  the  most  attractive  scenic  sec- 
tions in  all  of  America.  Yet  there  has 
been  maintained  an  individualism  of 
character  that  truly  sets  them  apart. 

By  preserving  this  wonderous  river 
country  as  it  is  today — virtually  im- 
touched  by  the  material  exploitation  that 
has  swallowed  such  a  great  portion  of 


America's  natural  beauty — we  will  be 
making  a  lasting  contribution  of  im- 
measurable value  to  present  and  future 
generations.  I  am  thankful  that  at  a 
point  m  history  such  as  now,  when  much 
of  what  we  do  today  quickly  obsolescent, 
there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
timeless  contribution  to  posterity. 

The  lightning  pace  of  development 
makes  time  of  the  essence.  A  delay  of 
even  a  comparatively  short  time,  could 
well  find  this  virgin  wilderness  spoiled 
by  the  bulldozer.  If  we  are  to  save  a 
natural  splendor  such  as  the  Ozark  Riv- 
ers, we  must  act  now,  while  we  have  the 
opportunity.  For  the  opportunity  we 
have  today  may  well  be  gone  by  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  editorials  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  which  are  representative  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  views  of  Missourians 
concermng  the  Ozark  national  rivers,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Nov.  27, 
1962] 

A   New   Ozarks   Bill 

It  was  almost  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle 
when  Interior  Secretary  Udall  said  recently 
in  St.  Louis  that  Americans  must  move 
quickly  to  preserve  their  remaining  scenic 
treasures.  If  these  are  not  to  be  lost  irre- 
trievably. Missourians  know  they  have  such 
a  treasure  in  the  Ozark  hill  and  river  coun- 
try. They  know,  too,  that  If  the  chance  to 
save  It  in  something  like  Its  natural  condi- 
tion Is  not  soon  taken.  It  may  be  gone 
forever. 

The  Ozarks  were  ruthlessly  despoiled  by 
timbering  in  the  World  War  I  period,  but 
time — which,  indeed,  heals  all — again  cov- 
ered the  hills  with  green.  The  big  springs 
still  yield  abundantly  the  water  which  runs, 
clear  and  cold.  In  the  Eleven  Point,  the 
Jacks  Fork  and  the  Current.  But  the  warn- 
ings are  up  again.  If  not  the  lumberman 
with  his  axe.  then  the  "developer"  who  de- 
stroys beauty  in  his  eagerness  to  exploit  it 
Is  the  new  threat. 

Rightly  convinced  that  at  least  part  of 
the  upland  should  be  preserved  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Federal  specialists  and  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  experts  developed  the 
plan  to  preserve  the  rivers  and  their  banks 
as  the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monvunent. 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  It  has  been  repeatedly  Indorsed  by 
Missouri  legislators  and  governors.  It  has 
been  adopted  as  one  of  the  projects  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  Congress  last  March  by  President 
Kennedy.  Hearings  were  held,  but  the  bill 
to  create  the  monument  expired  with  the 
session. 

This,  however,  cannot  stand  as  the  end  of 
the  story.  A  new  bill  should  be  Introduced 
In  the  new  Congress.  In  order  to  maximize 
Its  chances  of  passage.  It  needs  the  active 
support  of  the  entire  Missouri  delegation  in 
both  branches.  Senators  Symington  and 
Long,  with  Representative  Ichord.  should 
take  the  Initiative  to  discover  whether  such 
a  bill  cannot  be  written. 

Since  some  opponents  of  the  project  have 
urged  the  use  of  scenic  easements  rather 
than  outright  land  purchase,  we  should  think 
the  National  Park  Service  might  be  given  full 
discretion  to  use  either  method,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  both,  depending  upon  what  It  felt 
was  necessary  to  obtain  control  over  the 
narrow  strips  of  land  along  the  streams.    The 
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taak  of  preserring  the  Osarka  should.  In  our 
Judgment,  b«  entrusted  to  one  agency,  and 
the  Park  Servloe  te  the  logical  agency  be- 
c&tue  It  la  In  the  recreation  husinees  ezclu- 
BlTcly. 

The  Park  Service  should  he  given  a  clear 
mandate  to  preserve  the  area  as  nearly  in- 
tact  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  visitors 
now  and  In  tbe  futiire.  Since  tbe  land  strips 
needed  are  so  shallow,  they  shoiild  be  ez- 
clxislvely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
monument,  and  not  subjected  to  multiple 
use.  Public  accommodations  should  be  kept 
outside  the  confines  of  the  monument,  so 
that  they  will  not  spoil  its  appearance,  yet 
wUl  contribute  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  Osark  country.  Overuse  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

Tbese,  In  our  opinion,  are  the  essentials 
of  a  good  bill.  Whether  the  method  used 
to  attain  them  is  land  purchase  or  scenic 
easements  might  weU  be  left  to  the  Park 
Service,  provided,  of  course.  It  retained  full 
freedom  of  cbolce  and  normal  condemnation 
powers. 

Mr.  Udall  as  well  as  Members  of  tbe  House 
and  of  the  Senate  have  familiarized  them- 
selves with  the  area  by  floating  its  streams. 
Its  assets  have  been  described  in  detail  in 
the  reports  of  State  and  Federal  agencies  and 
at  House  and  Senate  hearings.  Mr.  Kennedy 
Is  convinced  that  this  portion  of  the  Ozark 
country  Is  a  natural  treasure  which  should 
be  preserved  by  the  Nation.  But  as  Mr.  Udall 
said,  Americans — and  especially  Mlssourl- 
ans — must  move  promptly  or  see  it  lost 
irretrievably. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times, 
Oct.  17. 1962] 

Anothes  Chanck  tor  the  Parks — Missotna 

Airo  Kansas  Projects  Desekve  Top  PRiORrrr 

ZK  THE  New  Congress 

Among  the  many  bills  that  died  with  the 
87th  Congress  were  two  that  would  have  cre- 
ated Prairie  National  Park  in  Kansas  and  the 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  In  Mis- 
souri. Both  were  high  priority  projects  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session.  We  believe 
they  are  priority  projects  today.  An  inten- 
sive effort  should  be  made  to  add  both  areas 
to  the  national  park  system  during  the  88  th 
Congress. 

On  his  visit  to  Kansas  City,  Conrad  L. 
Wlrth,  tbe  National  Park  Director,  again 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  both  of  the 
proposed  parks.  Wlrth  is  not  alone  In  this 
belief.  This  year,  however,  both  were 
squeezed  out  by  projects  that  had  greater 
political  priority. 

Repeatedly  tbe  Current  River,  especially  in 
spring  and  autumn,  has  been  described  as  the 
most  beautiful  free-flowing  river  left  In 
America.  This  stream  and  others — the  eleven 
Point  and  Jacks  Pork — meander  through  the 
Missouri  wilderness  of  dense  forest  and  roll- 
ing hills.  Although  some  20  million  Ameri- 
cans live  within  fiSi  easy  day's  drive,  this 
Ozark  area  remains  today  much  as  It  ap- 
peared when  the  first  white  man  saw  it. 

Prairie  Park  would  be  carved  from  the 
Flint  Hills  of  Kansas.  An  area  of  about 
60,000  acres  touching  on  the  shore  of  the 
Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir,  near  Manhattan, 
would  be  set  aside  to  preserve  an  area  rich 
in  beauty  and  history.  Here  the  trappers 
and  the  wagon  trains  passed  on  the  way  west, 
as  the  frontier  was  pushed  toward  the  Pacific. 
The  land  woiild  be  returned  to  its  original 
state  of  tall  prairie  grass  and  the  original 
game,  buffalo,  elk,  antelope,  and  deer.  The 
project  has  Inspired  tremendous  Interest  be- 
cause it  would  be  unique. 

The  administration  has  an  added  obliga- 
tion to  the  Middle  West.  The  President  has 
been  determined  in  his  drive  to  turn  more 
land  over  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
These  successes  have  already  been  achieved: 
Cape  Cod   (in  the  President's  home  State), 


Padre  Island  (In  the  home  State  of  the  Vice 
President)  and  Point  Reyes  (in  California, 
where  Pat  Brown,  the  Democratic  Governor, 
won  reelection  against  Richard  Nixon,  the 
fonner  Vice  President) . 

In  all  fairness,  these  three  natural  wonder- 
lands belong  to  the  Nation.  They  merit 
iveservatlon  and  they  are  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  a  part  of  the  national  pairk 
system.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Ozark  Rivers 
and  Prairie  Park,  among  others,  also  belong 
to  the  Nation  and  should  be  preserved. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  88th  Congress. 
bills  wUl  again  be  Introduced  to  carve  out 
Prairie  and  the  Ozark  playgrounds.  The 
Middle  West  will  expect  the  administration 
to  be  as  determined  an  advocate  for  these 
proposed  parks  as  it  was  for  Cape  Cod,  Padre 
Island,  and  Point  Reyes.  If  Prairie  and  Ozark 
Rivers  are  approved,  the  Middle  West  would 
take  its  proper  place  on  the  national  park 
map  of  America.  1 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  EFFECTIVE  PRO- 
GRAMS RELATING  TO  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself,  Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Mil- 
ler, Senator  Metcalf,  and  Senator 
AlKEN,  the  bill  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  date  of  January  11.  1963,  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  known  as 
the  Organic  Act  for  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation. 

In  1958  Congress  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  to  make  a 
study  of  the  Nation's  needs  in  the  recre- 
ation field.  The  study  was  made  and 
disclosed  rapidly  mounting  demands  on 
our  recreational  facilities  and  resources. 
Our  citizens  engaged  in  about  4  billion 
recreation  activity  occasions  in  1960. 
That  will  triple  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Commission,  chaired  by  Mr.  Lau- 
rance  Rockefeller,  included  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  four  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  seven  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  President.  At  the 
conclusion  of  its  studies,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  perform 
several  staff  functions  which  would  as- 
sist local  governments.  States,  and  the 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  recreation 
facility  needs  in  an  adequate  and  order- 
ly way. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  last  year,  appointing 
,£dward  C.  Crafts,  an  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  Its  Director.  Exist- 
ing recreation  planning  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  wcrs  placed  in 
the  new  Bureau.  But  the  Secretary  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  give  the  Bu- 
reau several  assignments  recommended 
by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission. 

There  is  needed  a  continuing  inven- 
tory of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in 
the  Nation,  so  we  will  know  where  we 
stand  in  meeting  the  growing  demand 
for  recreational  opE>ortunity.  There  is 
needed  a  common  system  of  classifica- 
tion of  such  facilities,  so  their  usefulness 
in  providing  varying  types  of  recrea- 
tional opportunity  can  be  identified. 


January  i^ 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  found  that  the 
States  would  be  key  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's recreation  facility  needs.  The 
greatest  demand  will  be  for  areas  rela- 
tively close  to  centers  of  population — not 

more  than  100  to  150  miles  from  home 

where  people  can  enjoy  the  simpler 
pleasures:  picnicking,  swimming,  walk- 
ing or  hiking,  bicycling  and  sightseeing. 
There  is  need  for  State  planning  and 
State  programs  to  meet  this  demand,  and 
consequently  for  a  national  center  to 
which  the  States  can  turn  for  guidance 
and  technical  assistance  £Uid  informa- 
tion in  meeting  their  responsibilities. 

The  authorities  and  responsibilities 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
be  administered  through  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  through  the  bill  just 
introduced  include  maintenance  of  an 
inventory,  establishment  of  a  classifica- 
tion system,  provision  of 'technical  as- 
sistance, encouragement  of  regional  co- 
operation by  the  States  in  developing 
facilities,  conducting  research  In  the 
recreation  field  which  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission 
found  to  be  needed,  cooperating  with 
educational  institutions  in  developing 
personnel  and  disseminating  knowledge 
of  recreation,  and  promoting  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  activities  in  the  recrea- 
tion field. 

The  Bureau  will  also  serve  as  the  staff 
agency  for  the  Recreation  Advisory 
Council,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior.  Agriculture,  Defense,  Commerce 
and  HEW,  and  the  administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

This  measure  parallels  a  bill  enacted  by 
the  Senate  In  the  last  session  of  Congress 
with  one  major  exception.  Last  year's 
bill  provided  for  aid  to  States  in  develop- 
ing State  recreation  plans.  This  provi- 
sion is  omitted  from  the  present  bill  and 
is  to  be  included  in  a  companion  measure 
establishing  a  conservation  fund  which 
will  be  shared  by  the  States  and  Federal 
Government  to  finance  planning,  acqui- 
sition and  development" y of  recreation 
facilities. 

Secretary  Udall  hopes  to  clear  the  con- 
servation fund  bill  with  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch,  as  the 
bill  now  offered  has  been  cleared,  and 
submit  it  to  the  Congress  very  soon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  measures  can 
be  considered  and  enacted  without  undue 
delay  by  the  Congress  so  the  program 
which  the  Congress  started  in  1958  to 
meet  the  Nation's  recreation  needs  can 
move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  h^ve  Secretary  Udall's  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  he  transmitted,  which  is  now 
introduced,  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  20)  to  promote  the  co- 
ordination and  development  of  effective 
Federal  and  State  programs  relating  to 
outdoor  recreation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
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f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  smd 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  and  bill  presented  by  Mr. 
ANDERSON  are  as  follows: 
us  Depahtment  of  the  Interioh, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary  , 
Washington.  D.C..  January  11.  1963. 
Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
president  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
proposed    legislation,    "to    promote    the    co- 
ordination    and     development     of     effective 
Federal  and  State  programs  relating  to  out- 
door   recreation,    and    for    other    purposes." 

We  suggest  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It   be  enacted. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  Intended 
primarily  as  the  organic  act  for  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
outline  the  general  administrative  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  to  be  exercised  In  the 
future  by  this  Department  through  that 
Bureau.  It  Is  designed  to  accomplish  as 
effectively  as  possible  certain  purposes  ex- 
pressed by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  In  its  report  of  January 
31,  1962,  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress as  required  by  the  act  of  June  28,  1958 
(72SUt.  238). 

The  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  provision  of  adequate  and  di- 
verse outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  the 
American  people  requires  carefully  planned 
and  effectively  coordlnited  efforts  by  all 
levels  of  government  attid  by  private  citi- 
zens and  Interests.  Al*o,  In  the  President's 
1962  message  to  the  Congress  on  conserva- 
tion, he  proposed  executive  and  legisla- 
tive action  to  Implement  certain  recommen- 
dations of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission.  To  this  end,  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  an  Executive  order  establishing 
a  Cabinet  level  Recreation  Advisory  Council. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  has  been  created  as  a  result  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 
In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  commend  the 
Commission  for  Its  thorough  and  larslghted 
report  which,  In  our  judgment,  will  be  of 
Incalculable  value  to  the  Nation.  We  note 
that  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  In  Its  Report  No."  1825,  on  S. 
3117,  87th  Congress,  a  bill  that  Is  similar  In 
part  to  this  proposal,  stated:  "Two  of  the 
Commission's  major  recommendations  were 
(1)  that  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
should  be  established  in  the  Etepartment  of 
the  Interior  to  have  'overall  responsibility 
for  leadership  of  a  nationwide  effort  by 
coordinating  the  various  Federal  programs 
and  assisting  other  levels  of  government  to 
meet  the  demands  for  outdoor  recreation,' 
and  (2)  that  the  States  should  play  a  pivotal 
role  In  making  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities available  to  citizens." 

We  are  now  carrying  out  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  the  functions  of 
general  park,  parkway,  and  recreation  area 
planning  and  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  other  agencies  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  23,  1936  (16  U.S.C.  17  k-n).  We  ha-e 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  also  certain  responsi- 
bilities relating  to  the  disposal  of  Federal 
surplus  real  properties  to  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  for  park,  recreation,  and 
historic  monument  purposes  (sec.  203  of  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484)).  It  Is  re- 
sponsible also  for  cooperation  with  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  with 
regard  to  the  making  of  Federal  grants  for 
the  acquisition  of  open  space  (title  VII,  sec. 
702(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat. 
149)). 

In  addition  to  the  above  functions  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  also  serves  in  » 


staff  or  secretariat  capacity  to  the  Recreation 
Advisory  Council  established  by  President 
Kennedy  In  Executive  Order  11017  Issued  on 
April  27.  1962.  as  amended  by  Executive  Or- 
der 11069  of  November  28,  1962.  This  Coun- 
cil Is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Council  but  the 
chairmanship  Is  to  be  rotated  among  the  offi- 
cials In  the  order  named  for  terms  of  2  years 
each.  The  Independence  of  the  Bureau, 
without  regard  to  the  department  in  which 
it  may  be  housed,  in  its  actions  and  contacts 
whenever  it  Is  serving  In  Its  capacity  of  staff 
or  secretariat  to  the  Council  Is  essential  for 
the  Council  to  function  properly  and  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  Bureau.  This  Independ- 
ence Is  now  recognized  and  maintained.  It 
would  be  preserved  and  would  continue  upon 
enactment  of  the  draft  bill. 

The  proposed  bill  herewith  transmitted  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  title 
I  of  S.  3117  of  the  87th  Congress,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Briefly,  this  proposed 
legislation  will  provide  a  more  appropriate 
administrative  basis  for  our  activities  In  the 
field  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  to  pre- 
pare and  maintain  a  continuing  inventory 
and  evaluation  of  all  outdoor  recreation  needs 
and  resources  of  the  United  States,  including, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa.  It  provides  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  system  for  the  classification  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  as  a  basis  for  the 
most  effective  and  beneficial  use  and  man- 
agement of  such  resources.  It  provides  for 
the  formulation  and  maintenance  of  a  com- 
prehensive nationwide  outdoor  recreation 
plan.  Technical  assistance  and  advice  to  the 
States,  political  subdivisions,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  for  purposes  of  the  act  would 
be  authorized.  In  recognition  of  the  key  role 
of  the  States  and  for  proper  coordination,  we 
anticipate  that  assistance  to  political  sub- 
divisions will  be  rendered  through  or  In  co- 
operation with  State  agencies.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  also  to  encourage 
Interstate  and  regional  cooperation  In  the 
planning,  acquisition,  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  Research  and 
education  in  this  field  also  would  be  pre- 
scribed, which  would  be  an  Important  phase 
of  our  work.  An  Important  feature  of  the 
bill  relates  to  Interdepartmental  cooperation, 
which  we  are  hopeful  will  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  the  exchange  of  Information 
and  the  rendering  of  assistance  In  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  Its  several  agencies  relating  to 
outdoor  recreation.  Lastly,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  acceptance  and  use  of  dona- 
tions of  money  and  other  property,  personal 
services,  or  facilities  for  purposes  of  the  act. 
In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  Is  essential  for  us  to  carry  out 
our  responsibilities  In  this  field.  It  will  per- 
mit us  to  coopyerate  with  and  assist  other 
Federal  agencies  which  are  similarly  In- 
terested. We  appreciate  the  considerable  In- 
terest that  has  been  shown  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  In  this  matter  and  believe  this 
proposal  has  a  very  high  potential  In  terms 
of  future  public  benefits  In  the  field  of  out- 
door recreation,  which  Is  recognized  to  be  of 
tremendous  but  Incalculable  value  to  the 
Nation. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  Presl- 
dents  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewakt  L,  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


A  Bill  To  Promote  the  Coordination  and 
Developmekt  of  Effective  Federal  ako 
State  Programs  Rklattnc  to  OrrrDooa  Rec- 

RKATION,    AND    FOR    OTHER    PtJRPOSES 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  requires  that  all  Amer- 
ican people  of  present  and  future  generations 
shall  be  assured  such  quantity  and  quality 
of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  and  that  prompt  and  co- 
ordinated action  Is  required  by  all  levels  of 
government  and  by  private  Interests  on  a 
nationwide  basis  to  conserve,  develop  and 
utilize  such  resources  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment   of  the  American   people. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized,  after  consultation  with  the 
Recreation  Advisory  Council  and  with  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned,  to  perform  the  following  func- 
tions and  activities: 

(a)  iNVENTORT. — Prepare  and  maintain  a 
continuing  Inventory  and  evaluation  of  out- 
door recreation  needs  and  resources  of  the 
United  States,  Including  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(b)  CLASSIFICATION. — Prepare  a  system  for 
classification  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
to  assist  In  the  effective  and  beneficial  use 
and   management  of  such  resources. 

(c)  NATIONWIDE  PLAN. — FoiTOUlate  and 
maintain  a  comprehensive  nationwide  out- 
door recreation  plan,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  plans  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
The  plan  shall  set  forth  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  the  current  and  foreseeable  availability 
in  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  plan  shall  Identify 
critical  outdoor  recreation  problems,  recom- 
mend solutions,  and  Identify  tbe  desirable 
actions  to  be  taken  at  each  level  of  govern- 
ment and  by  private  Interests.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  the  Initial  plan,  which 
shall  be  prepared  as  soon  as  practicable 
within  five  years  hereafter,  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  Future  re- 
visions of  the  plan  shall  be  similarly  trans- 
mitted at  succeeding  five-year  Intervals. 
When  a  plan  or  revision  Is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  copies 
to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States. 

(d)  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. — Provlde  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  to  and  cooperate 
with  States,  political  subdivisions,  and  non- 
profit organizations  with  respect  to  outdoor 
recreation. 

(e)  REGIONAL  COOPERATION. — Encourage  in- 
terstate and  regional  cooperation  in  the 
planning,  acquisition,  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources. 

(f)  research  and  education. —  (1)  Spon- 
sor, engage  In,  and  assist  In  research  relat- 
ing to  outdoor  recreation,  directly  or  by  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreements,  and  make 
payments  for  such  purposes  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  concerning 
advances  of  funds  when  he  considers  such 
action  In  the  public  Interest;  (2)  undertake 
studies  and  assemble  Information  concern- 
ing outdoor  recreation,  directly,  or  by  con-^ 
tract  or  cooperative  agreement,  and  dis- 
seminate such  Information  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  39  U.S.C.  321n;  (3) 
cooperate  with  educational  Institutions  and 
others  In  order  to  assist  In  establishing  edu- 
cation programs  and  activities  and  to  en- 
courage public  use  and  benefits  from  out- 
door  recreation. 

(g)  interdepartmental  cooperation. —  (1) 
Cooperate  with  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and   obtain   from   them   information,   data. 
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reports,  advice,  and  assistance  that  are 
needed  and  can  reasonably  be  furnlslted  In 
carrying  out  the  piirposes  of  this  Act;  (2) 
promote  coordination  of  Federal  plans  and 
activities  generally  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Any  department  or  agency  furnish- 
ing advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may  ex- 
pend its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  that  agency. 

(h)  ooiTATTONS. — Accept  and  use  dona- 
tions of  money,  property,  personal  services, 
or  facilities  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  OF 
MARITIME  STRIKES  AND  LOCK- 
OUTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  vessels  as  to  which  operating 
differential  subsidy  is  paid.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  prepared 
by  me,  relating  to  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  lill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  21)  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  vessels  as  to 
which  operating  differential  subsidy  is 
paid,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen is  as  follows: 

Statkmxkt  by  Senator  Diskszn 

Senator  EvraErr  M.  Dirksen,  Republican, 
of  Dllnols,  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  the  case  of  maritime 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

The  bill  amends  the  Merchant  Mstflne  Act 
of  1938  and  provides  for  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion by  either  party  to  a  maritime  dispute 
where  wages,  scales,  benefits,  overtime,  work- 
ing conditions,  hiring  practices,  or  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  may 
be  In  dispute  and  whenever  a  good  faith  offer 
by  either  party  to  arbitrate  has  been  refused 
and  results  in  a  strike  or  lockout  or  a  threat- 
ened strike  or  lockout. 

The  bill  sets  up  procedures  under  which 
the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  utilized  after 
a  reasonable  lapse  of  time  to  make  findings  of 
fact  and  appoint  a  panel  of  three  firbitrators 
to  hear  and  settle  the  dispute. 

The  bin  also  empowers  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  an  injunction  where  the  na- 
tional Interest  is  Involved  and  to  make  the 
injunction  effective  for  as  much  as  a  year  if 
the  President  deemed  this  necessary. 


RELEASE  OF  RIGHT,  TITLE.  OR  IN- 
TEREST IN  CERTAIN  STREETS  TO 
THE  VILLAGE  OP  HEYBURN, 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  release  the  right, 
title  or  interest,  if  any,  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  streets  in  the  village  of 
Heybum,  Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  re- 
verter in  patent  for  public  reserve,  and 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  brief  explanation 
of  this  bill,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  land 


in  questio^i  was  originally  grtuited  to  the 
village  of  Heyburn,  Idaho,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  a  reclamation 
townsite.  The  streets  were  dedicated  to 
the  public  upon  the  filing  of  the  town- 
site  plat.  I  am  informed  that,  under 
existing  law,  if  the  streets  are  vacated, 
the  title  to  the  land  upon  which  the 
streets  are  located  reverts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  village  of  Hey- 
burn has  grown  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  this  growth  is  expected 
to  continue.  Some  of  the  original  streets 
as  contained  in  the  original  plat,  are 
no  longer  necessary  or  desirable  for  pub- 
he  use.  Adjoining  landowners  have 
built  homes  in  the  area  of  the  vacated 
streets,  and  a  problem  has  arisen  as  to 
the  title  of  the  property.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  clear  the  title  to  this 
land,  so  that  the  owners  could  acquire 
clear  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  22)  to  release  the  right, 
title,  or  interest,  if  any,  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  streets  in  the  village  of 
Heyburn,  Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  re- 
verter in  patent  for  public  reserve,  intro- 
duce4  by  Mr.  Church,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


GREAT    SALT    LAKE    NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  every 
schoolboy  knows,  there  exists  in  my 
State  of  Utah  a  f  anious  inland  sea  called 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Unique  among 
American  bodies  of  water,  Great  Salt 
Lake  possesses  singular  scientific  and 
recreational  attraction  for  millions  of 
Americans,  together  with  a  strange, 
windswept  beauty  which  haunts  all  who 
see  it. 

But  few  visitors  to  Utah  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  our  most  unique  possession 
in  these  last  few  years,  because  Saltair, 
our  great  resort,  has  been  closed  down, 
and  other  lakeshore  facilities  are  very 
limited.  Many,  many  people  have  left 
our  State  sorely  disappointed. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  set 
aside  part  of  Antelope  Island — the  larg- 
est island  in  Great  Salt  Lake — as  a  na- 
tional monument.  The  monument  would 
embrace  the  western  side  of  the  Island, 
and  the  deep  water  offshore.  Most  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  where  an 
operating  cattle  ranch  is  now  located, 
would  be  excluded. 

The  monument  boundaries  would  en- 
compass enough  of  the  rugged  mountain 
range  which  runs  down  the  center  of  the 
island  to  provide  for  an  entertaining  and 
educational  display  of  the  geologic  his- 
tory of  the  Great  Basin  area  from  the 
present  time  back  to  the  Ice  Age.  The 
monument  would  also  embrace  enough 
of  the  shoreline  to  allow  the  erection  of 
suitable  facilities  for  public  bathing  in 
its  buoyant,  briney  water  which  is  un- 
like any  other  this  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Boating  could  be  had  from  the  salt-im- 
bedded beaches  into  the  dense,  blue, 
clear  brine,  nearly  one-third  salt  in 
content. 

In  both  the  86th  and  the  87th  Con- 
gresses, I  was  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  to 
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establish  a  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Park  which  would  have  included  all  of 
both  Antelope  and  Fremont  Islands,  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  lake  itself. 
The  boundaries  of  this  suggested  park 
were  approximately  28  miles  long  by  8 
miles  wide.  I  recognized  at  that  time 
that  before  a  park  of  this  size  and  scope 
could  be  established  a  full  National  Park 
Service  study  would  have  to  be  made  to 
analyze  in  detail  the  scientific,  recre- 
ational and  scenic  potentials  of  the  area, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  summarize 
local  and  state  viewpoints  before  the 
area  could  be  made  desirable  for  park 
development.  At  the  present,  sections  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  are  precluded  from 
recreational  use  because  of  industrial 
and  municipal  pollution. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  park,  I 
cosponsored  the  shorelines  study  bill  last 
session,  and  was  successful  in  having  it 
amended  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  to  authorize  a 
study  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  area.  But 
although  the  measiore  was  passed  by  this 
body,  it  died  in  the  House,  and  we  must 
start  all  over  again.  This  means  that 
completion  of  shoreline  studies,  and 
their  evaluation,  are  remote,  at  best. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  I  should  concentrate  my  ef- 
forts on  setting  aside  as  a  national  mon- 
ument those  sections  of  Antelope  Island 
and  its  environs  which  are  of  special 
scientific  and  geological  interest,  and 
which  are  ready  for  monument  status 
without  further  delay.  The  scientific 
and  educational  values  of  the  area  the 
monument  would  encompass  are  recog- 
nized by  scientists  and  laymen  alike. 
The  waters  involved  are  clear  and  clean. 
The  boundaries  would  be  only  about  14 
miles  long  and  4  miles  wide — enclosing 
approximately  16.300  acres  of  land,  and 
4.500  acres  of  water. 

While  Great  Salt  Lake  is  remarkable 
in  itself,  it  is  the  key  to  a  much  broader 
geological  study,  as  I  have  indicated. 
Schoolchildren  are  taught  throughout 
our  land  that  the  lake  is  the  remnant  of 
vastly  larger  ancient  lakes  that  were 
formed  In  the  Great  Basin  during  the 
^ce  Age  of  the  Pleistocene  eixjch,  begin- 
ning roughly  1  million  years  ago  and  end- 
ing only  about  10,000  years  ago. 

At  different  levels  above  the  present 
surface  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  shorelines 
of  the  larger  ancestral  lakes  occupying 
the  area  are  easily  recognized.  These 
lake  levels  extend  up  across  the  beaches 
of  Antelope  Island  and  on  up  its  rugged 
mountain  range.  Each  lake  bears  a  dif- 
ferent name — Bonneville.  Provo,  Stans- 
berry,  and  Gilbert.  The  ancient  lake 
which  eroded  the  highest  level  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  Capt.  B.  L.  E.  Bonne- 
ville who  explored  much  of  the  area  be- 
tween 1832  and  1836.  At  its  maximum 
size,  Lake  Bonneville  occupied  much  of 
western  Utah,  and  extended  more  than 
300  miles  from  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  Idaho  nearly  as  far  as  the  Arizona 
boundary.  The  waters  lapped  against 
the  Wasatch  Mountains  on  the  east  and 
spread  180  miles  to  the  west  into  Nevada. 
Its  total  area  was  approximately  20.000 
square  miles — more  than  twice  the  area 
of  Massachusetts. 

Geologists  estimate  that  Lake  Stans- 
berry,  corresponding  to  the  shoreline  300 
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feet  above  the  present  lake,  existed  some 
23,000  years,  while  Lake  Gilbert  existed 
a  short  time  and  shrunk  to  a  level  only 
about  400  feet  above  the  present  lake. 
This  whole  story  is  etched  on  Antelope 
Island. 

For  those  who  want  scenery  with  their 
geology,  the  ravines  between  the  i>eaks 
are  filled  with  gray-green  sage,  service 
berries,  and  willows,  and.  in  season,  with 
starchroot,  sunflowers,  and  wild  roses. 
Mountain  climbing  and  hiking  are  a 
challenge  with  a  spectacular  view  in 
every  direction.  To  the  west  is  the  burnt 
umber  of  the  Oquirrh  Mountains — to  the 
east  the  smoky  brown  of  the  Wasatch 
Range,  with  towering  snow-covered 
peaks  of  the  Wasatch  Front — a  great 
geologic  fault  of  ancient  days. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  public  boating  and  bathing  fa- 
cilities on  Antelope  Island  beaches  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  This  would  give  visitors 
to  the  monument  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  scientific  investigation  of  their  own 
as  to  the  salt  content  and  buoyancy  of 
the  lake's  heavy,  undulating  waters. 
Should  suitable  private  or  State -owned 
recreational  facilities  be  established  else- 
where on  the  lake,  development  of  bath- 
ing and  boating  facilities  within  the 
monument  would  become  unnecessary. 

The  fascination  of  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
well  described  in  a  magnificent  book  on 
it  written  by  E>ale  L.  Morgan.  I  quote 
him: 

visitors  have  called  its  waters  bright  emer- 
ald, grayish  green,  and  leaden  gray;  they 
have  called  them  sapphire  and  turquoise  and 
cobalt — and  they  have  all  been  right.  Its 
colors  varies  with  the  time  of  day.  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
vantage  point  from  which  it  is  seen.  It  can 
lie  immobile  In  Its  mountain  setting  like  a 
vast,  green  light-filled  mirror,  or  lashed  by 
a  sudden  storm,  rise  wrathful  in  Its  bed  to 
assault  boats  and  Its  shoreline  with  smashing 
4-foot  waves.     The  wind  Is  Its  only  master. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  seen  the 
lake  frc«n  the  windows  of  a  pullman  car. 
as  they  crossed  the  Lucin  Cutoff.  This! 
Mr.  Morgan  holds,  is  to  miss  the  real  lure 
of  the  lake.    He  sums  It  up  this  way: 

The  feel  of  the  sun  and  the  salt  on  your 
skin,  the  wide  sweep  of  the  open  sapphire 
sky.  the  strangely  scented  wind  raucous  with 
the  screaming  of  the  gulls,  the  intermingled 
beauty  and  striped  ugliness  of  the  lake  and 
the  shore  •  •  •  in  all  these  things  Is  some- 
thing of  the  experience  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

During  the  three  centuries  of  written 
history,  the  lake  has  been  a  magnet  for 
all  types  of  men.  Spaniards,  mountain 
explorers,  and  other  adventurers  sought 
it  out.  Tot  years  this  strange  body  of 
water  beckoned  the  intrepid  and  the 
fearless.  Many  expeditions  charted  and 
studied  It.  Later  the  Mormons  found 
it  and  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  their 
promised  land. 

During  the  years  of  the  westward  mi- 
grations, the  lake  and  the  blazing  salt 
deserts  to  the  west  of  it  formed  a  barrier 
to  the  march  to  California,  lengthening 
the  trail  by  many  miles.  Those  who 
tried  to  cross  the  salt  desert  directly  lost 
their  wagons,  their  animals,  and  some- 
times their  lives,  and  wrote  tragic  chap- 
ters in  pioneer  history, 
cix 16 


Years  later — in  your  time  and  mine — 
these  salt  flats  came  into  their  own  as  an 
internationally  famous  track  for  the 
great  racing  meets  begirming  in  the 
thirties,  when  world  speed  records  were 
broken  by  Utah's  ova.  Ab  Jenkins,  Eng- 
land's Sir  Malcolm  Campbell,  and  others. 
The  salt  beds  thus  became  and  are  to- 
day a  testing  ground  for  better  and  safer 
cars. 

Construction  of  an  improved  access 
highway  across  the  lake  would  bring 
Antelope  Island  within  less  than  a  30- 
minute  drive  from  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
bill  to  establish  the  monument  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
construct  a  causeway  or  causeways  to 
the  island.  Because  of  the  shallow  east 
shoreline  area  roads  could  be  built 
readily. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  section  pro- 
tecting all  present  rights  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  its  political  subdivisions,  and 
persons,  to  water  flowing  into  the  lake, 
to  minerals  there — including  oil  and 
gas — and  to  chemicals  outside  the  monu- 
ment boundaries.  No  effort  will  be  made 
to  control  the  lake  level  and  no  require- 
ment so  to  do  may  be  laid  on  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  The  monument  will 
not  limit  or  impair  private  recreation 
facilities,  nor  mining  of  salt  or  other 
minerals  elsewhere  on  the  lake. 

The  public  hearings  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  the  fall  of  1960  on  my  Great  Salt 
Lake  National  Park  bill  indicated  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Utah 
want  something  done  to  preserve  the 
vuiique  and  scientific  features  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive. I  am  confident  that  they  will  sup- 
port the  modified  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  as  the  best  first  step  toward  this 
end. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  measure  will 
also  receive  support  from  the  remainder 
of  the  coimtry.  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  would  preserve  an  area 
imduplicated  in  any  of  our  other  national 
parks  or  monimaents  for  the  wonderment 
and  enjoyment  of  generations  to  come. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  25)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Na- 
tional Monument.  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


DIXIE  PROJECT.  SOUTH'WESTERN 
UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  1  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Dixie  project  In 
southwestern  Utah,  near  the  Arizona  and 
Nevada  border.  A  multipurpose  water 
resource  development  project,  it  would 
provide  a  supplemental  and  full  irriga- 
tion supply  to. about  21.000  acres  in 
Washington  C«mty  by  regulating  the 
flows  of  the  Virgin  River  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Santa  Clara  River. 

In  addition  to  irrigation  water,  the 
project  would  provide  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  to  the  city  of  St. 
George,  Utah,  and  would  generate  hy- 


droelectric energy  for  use  in  the  project 
area.  Flood  control  would  be  afrorded 
to  downstream  areas,  fish  and  wOdlife 
resources  would  be  developed,  and  new 
recreaticm  opportunities  would  be  cre- 
ated. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  esti- 
mated that  benefits  from  the  project  will 
exceed  the  costs  by  a  ratio  of  2  to  1.  The 
total  cost  of  constructing  the  project  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $45  million. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recom- 
mended its  authorization  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  confident  that  this  fa- 
vorable report  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  early  this  session. 

Construction  of  the  Dixie  project  will 
be  the  realization  of  a  dream  of  many 
years  for  the  people  of  the  city  of  St. 
George  and  Washington  County.  It  has 
been  actively  sought  for  more  than  a 
decade — dreamed  of  long  before  that. 
The  city  is  willing  to  contract  for  the 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
and  for  the  energy  developed  by  the 
project. 

In  this  dry  and  arid  area,  storage  of 
water  in  the  spring  for  use  the  rest  of 
the  year  will  be  a  great  boon.  Dixie  will 
provide  for  the  conservation  and  orderly 
release  of  water  that  is  now  wasted — 
water  that  can  be  used  to  revitalize  and 
modernize  farming  in  an  area  that  has 
become  relatively  static  because  of  the 
inadequate  and  imdependable  nature  of 
the  present  water  supply.  Washington 
County  residents  also  have  high  hopes 
that  a  firm  supply  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  local  industry  which  will  make 
jobs  for  our  people  by  using  local  natural 
resources. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  likewise  en- 
thusiastically back  of  the  Dixie  project, 
and  is  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  in  enacting  the  necessary  leg- 
islation. 

The  Virgin  River,  as  you  all  know,  is 
a  tributary  to  the  Colorado  River  at 
Lake  Mead,  above  the  Hoover  Dam,  and 
is  part  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin,  as  defined  in  the  Colorado  River 
Compact.  My  bill,  therefore,  provides 
that  the  use  of  all  water  diverted  for 
this  project  from  the  Colorado  River 
system  shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled 
by  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  and  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  portion  of  the  costs  which  Is  properly 
allocable  to  irrigation,  and  beyond  the 
abiUty  of  the  water  users  to  repay  in  50 
years,  plus  a  10-year  development  pe- 
riod, shall  be  returned  to  the  reclama- 
tion fund  by  revenues  derived  from  the 
disposition  of  power  in  Federal  power 
projects  in  the  lower  basin. 

The  bill  also  establishes  measures  to 
dispose  of  saline  springs  water  now 
entering  the  Virgin  River  in  order  to 
assure  that  irrigation  water  delivered 
downstream  shall  be  of  suitable  quality, 
and  provides  for  the  indemnlflcatlon  of 
downstream  users  for  any  impairment 
of  ^\-ater  quality  for  irrigation  ptirposes 
attributable  to  Dixie  project  operations. 

I  sincerely  urge  prompt  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  a  favorable  report  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
The  Congress.  I  am  sure,  will  approve 
this  project  so   vital  to  "Utah  and  the\ 
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southwest  region  of  the  United  States. 
In  some  respects,  it  is  a  small  project, 
but  it  looms  large  indeed  to  my  people  in 
southern  Utah — it  means  life  and  death 
to  the  growth  of  their  area  of  Utah. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  26)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Dixie  project. 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK, 
UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  in  southeastern 
Utah.  The  park  will  encompass  the  area 
surrounding  the  confluence  of  the  Green 
and  the  Colorado  Rivers,  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  spectacular  scenery  in 
the  world,  and  a  geographic  and  visual 
entity, 

Canyonlands  represents  one  of  the  last 
opiX)rtunities  in  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  national  park  in  an  area  of 
im touched  and  primitive  beauty,  of  in- 
valuable prehistoric  ruins,  and  of  great 
geological,  scientific,  and  archeologic  sig- 
nificance. 

That  it  is  of  national  park  stature  and 
quality  is  imdisputed.  The  park  would 
be  the  scenic  heart  of  a  region  so  visually 
compelling  that  most  people  who  see  it 
want  to  push  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed park  back,  and  back  again.  It 
contains  probably  a  greater  diversion  of 
eroslonal  grandeur  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  I  believe  it  is 
not  extravagent  to  claim  that  it  is  the 
world's  most  massive  exposure  of  red 
rock  canyons  and  windswept  sculpture. 

Frankly,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day is  a  compromise — an  effort  to  take 
some  of  the  controversy  out  of  canyon- 
lands.  It  is  a  considerably  modified  ver- 
sion of  S.  2387,  the  measure  I  sponsored 
last  session,  which  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  but 
not  brought  to  the  floor  due  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  and  lack  of  time. 

Though  the  bill  was  looked  upon  with 
favor  here  in  WasWngton,  canyonlands, 
like  too  many  other  bills  to  establish  na- 
tional parks  in  the  West  where  much  of 
the  land  is  already  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  became  a  storm  center 
in  the  State  in  which  it  was  to  be  located. 
The  bill  reported  last  session  was  op- 
posed by  those  who  put  commercial  gain 
first,  as  a  land  grab,  as  a  locking  up 
from  further  commercial  development  of 
a  huge  area  in  southern  Utah.  But 
this  is  now  Federal  land  which  should  be 
unlocked. 

Moreover,  S.  2387,  proposed  a  park  of 
some  332,000  acres,  one-seventh  the  size 
of  Yellowstone,  and  about  half  as  large 
as  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  In 
terms  of  Utah's  land  mass,  it  embraced 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  more  than  54.3 
million  acres  in  the  State.  I  felt  then, 
and  still  feel,  that  the  arguments  against 
the  bill  on  the  basis  of  size  had  no 
vaUdity. 


However,  this  is  an  argiunent  I  see  no 
purpose  in  pursuing.  I  want  for  my 
State  what  is  best  for  it  and  for  all  of  the 
people  in  it.  I  am  more  Interested  in 
drafting  a  bill  upon  which  all  factions 
can  unite  than  I  am  in  prolonging  a  con- 
troversy about  it.  no  matter  how  justified 
I  may  feel  my  position  to  be.  In  the  in- 
terests of  harmony,  I  have,  therefore, 
cut  about  75,000  acres  from  my  previous 
proposal,  and  now  offer  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  Canyonlands  National 
Park  of  approximately  253,000  acres. 

I  realize  that  in  shaving  back  the  pro- 
posed park  boundaries,  I  rim  the  risk  of 
pulling  down  upon  my  head  the  wrath  of 
the  many  people  who  feel  that  the  park 
was  already  far  too  small  to  protect  and 
properly  display  the  awesome  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  this  land  of  basalt  and  sand- 
stone, and  to  assure  that  posterity  will 
be  able  to  visit,  in  their  natural  state,  the 
25.000-year-old  campsites,  the  granaries, 
and  the  ruined  villages  of  the  Anasazl 
which  dot  the  area.  To  them  I  say  that 
I  feel  it  more  important  to  establish  a 
smaller  park  than  to  stir  again  the  fires 
of  controversy  about  it — more  important 
to  provide  the  people  of  Utah  and  the  en- 
tire Nation  with  additional  space  for 
play  and  for  rest  and  for  the  spiritual 
rehabilitation  that  comes  with  com- 
mimion  with  nature.  And  it  Is  more  im- 
portant to  start  toward  Utah  the  hegira 
of  tourists  which  the  park  will  attract, 
and  to  give  to  the  region  of  the  State 
in  which  it  will  be  located  the  substan- 
tial economic  shot  in  the  arm  which 
those  tourist  dollars  will  provide.  We 
must  sweep  away  the  controversy,  and 
get  on  with  the  job. 

I  am  offering  this  compromise  because 
I  feel  that  it  is  my  responsibility  to  take 
the  lead  In  working  out  a  Canyonlands 
National  Park  bill  which  will  engender 
wide  support.  I  was  the  first  member  of 
the  Utah  congressional  delegation  to  of- 
fer a  bill  to  establish  a  national  park  In 
the  treasured  canyonlands  area  of  our 
State.  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
move  from  the  start.  Furthermore,  I 
have  spent  weeks  and  months  developing 
the  legislation.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee, I  requested  that  both  the 
Utah  and  the  Washington  hearings  be 
held  on  the  bill  last  session,  and  was  in 
attendance  at  every  moment  of  all  of 
them.  It  was  on  my  motion,  that  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  last  session.  I  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  getting  the  bill  out  of 
the  committee  again  this  session,  and,  I 
trust,  through  this  body  Itself. 

Through  my  long  and  close  associa- 
tion with  the  canyonlands  bill,  I  believe 
I  sense  and  feel  what  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Utah  and  of  the  country 
want,  including  those  millions  who  have 
a  special  Interest  In  conservation  legisla- 
tion. 

It  was  not  easy  to  cut  back  the  acreage 
of  the  proposed  Canyonlands  National 
Park.  The  new  boundaries  were  worked 
out  almost  inch  by  inch,  after  endless 
study,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
Green  and  the  Colorado,  winding  end- 
lessly through  the  red  sandstone,  have 
worn  away  the  rock  of  the  canyons. 


The  cut  made  on  the  western  side  of 
the  park,  in  the  area  known  as  the 
maze,  was  chosen  because  the  very  inac- 
cessibility of  this  region  gives  It  protec- 
tion. It  is  a  network  of  little-known 
canyons,  a  wilderness  of  alcoves  and 
pockets,  ridges  and  fins,  some  of  which 
in  all  probability  no  white  man  has  ever 
seen.  It  will  probably  sleep  on,  littlo 
disturbed,  until  easier  access  Is  provided' 
It  is  possible  to  enter  it.  however,  should 
those  prospecting  for  oil  or  gas  or  min- 
erals want  to  check  It  out.  and  under  the 
new  bill  prospectors  can  comb  this  vir- 
gin territory  without  restriction.  It  can 
still  be  viewed  as  a  sweeping  expanse 
from  the  Island  In  the  Sky  from  within 
the  park — a  sight  which  stretches  across 
to  the  orange  cliffs,  broken  and  cut  by 
pa=;ses  and  even  more  distant  vistas. 

A  second  cut  was  made  on  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  proposed  park.  About 
a  mile  was  cut  back  here,  both  to  give  a 
wide  berth  to  the  only  producing  oil- 
well  in  the  area  and  to  allow  unrestricted 
drilling  in  the  country  around  it.  It 
also  widens  the  area  between  the  park 
borders  and  Dead  Horse  Point  State 
Park.  This  cut.  however,  is  about  the 
last  which  can  be  made  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  park  and  still  leave  a  satis- 
factory area  for  an  operational  base  in 
the  north  when  the  park  is  established. 

The  third  and  biggest  cut  was  made  in 
the  South — the  park  was  cut  back  about 
3  miles  all  the  way  along.  This  area 
was  cut  because  the  structures  and  mon- 
lunents  which  have  names  and  identifi- 
cations generally  are  not  located  in  this 
area,  and  because  it  is  a  section  of  the 
park  which  orients  itself  toward  Beef 
Basin  where  there  is  some  grazing. 
Also,  it  is  my  understanding  that  most 
of  the  deer  which  drift  from  higher 
mountain  areas  to  winter  go  in  this  di- 
rection, so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is 
the  area  in  which  most  of  the  hunting 
could  be  found. 

In  making  these  cuts,  we  have  been 
able  to  save  most  of  the  areas  and  for- 
mations whose  names  have  already  be- 
come part  of  the  scenic  lore  of  America — 
Chesler  Park,  Virginia  Park,  Druid  Arch. 
Angel  Arch,  Castle  Arch — to  name  a  few. 
They  are  in.  So  Is  Elephant  Canyon 
and  Upheaval  Dome  and  the  Doll  House. 
The  Navajo  Baby  will  still  march  along 
with  its  elders  in  The  Needles.  The 
great  edifices  that  tower  high  above  the 
white  bench  and  stark  against  the  sky 
in  the  Basin  of  Standing  Rocks  will  be 
protected  and  preserved  under  my  bill. 
Within  the  park  there  will  still  be  a  se- 
lection of  the  choicest  of  the  cathedrals, 
the  minarets,  the  spires  and  the  domes, 
the  mesas  and  the  canyons  which  nature, 
the  Supreme  Architect,  has  created.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  change  in  the  sweeping 
vistas,  or  the  plunging  views  of  the  ever- 
shifting  colors  in  the  chasms  of  the  deep 
canyons.  Canyonlands  will  still  un- 
questionably be  an  area  whose  care  and 
treatment  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
National  Park  Service — and  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Because,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
new  park  boundaries  would  eliminate  al- 
most entirely  the  area  in  which  deer 
have  been  seen,  I  have  dropped  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  would  set  up  the 


machinery  to  allow  hunting  in  canyon- 
lands. This,  I  hope,  will  remove  another 
area  of  controversy.  But  I  do  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  still  most  strongly 
support  the  principle  of  hunting  in  na- 
tional parks,  and  am  demonstrating  this 
by  reintroducing  my  bill  to  allow  hunt- 
ing in  the  Utah  r>ortions  of  the  Dinosaur 
National  Park  where  there  are  abundant 
deer  and  other  wildlife — and  that  the 
deer  especially  need  harvesting. 

The  section  of  my  original  bill  which 
would  phase  out  grazing  in  25  years,  or 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  immediate  relatives 
of  present  holders  of  grazing  permits  on 
lands  which  would  be  encompassed  by 
canyonlands,  appears  also  in  the  new 
bilL  Again,  since  the  area  which  has 
been  cut  in  the  south  is  the  principal 
area  where  there  are  any  grazing  per- 
mits, I  feel  that  phasing  out  grazing  in 
the  reduced  park  could  not  possibly 
cause  any  real  hardship.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  only  a  handful  of  animals 
would  be  Involved. 

I  have  amended  the  section  of  my 
earlier  bill  which  permitted  perpetual 
exploration  for  minerals — including  oil 
and  gas — to  provide  tliat  prospecting 
be  phased  out  in  25  years.  All  existing 
mineral  rights  and  leases  would  be  com- 
pletely protected  under  this  section,  as 
would  the  operation  of  any  mine  or  oil 
well  discovered  and  put  into  operation 
during  the  25-year  period.  These  opera- 
tions would  then  be  subject  only  to  min- 
ing laws  on  the  books  at  that  time,  and 
general  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  a  phase-out 
period  in  the  establishment  of  national 
parks;  such  an  arrangement  was  used  in 
the  case  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
in  Florida.  I  believe  a  25 -year  period 
will  give  prospectors  ample  time  to  ex- 
plore canyonlands  and  to  establish  any 
productive  properties.  Going  mines  or 
wells  will  continue,  but  after  25  years 
further  prospecting  will  cease.  This  will 
meet  the  objections  of  those  opposed  to 
a  permanent  change  in  national  park 
standards  against  mining.  It  also  per- 
mits prospectors  and  drillers  time  to  test 
the  foundations  and  to  produce  any 
minerals  foimd,  to  the  benefit  of  Utah's 
economy. 

The  changes  I  have  described  repre- 
sent my  effort  to  write  a  canyonlands 
bill  which  goes  as  far  as  possible  In  sat- 
isfying all  points  of  view.  The  legisla- 
tive process  is  a  process  of  compromise, 
as  we  all  know,  and  I  hope  this  bill  will 
be  accepted  in  the  spirit  In  which  the 
chane:es  are  proposed.  I  have  yet  no  In- 
dication as  to  what  attitude  may  be 
taken  by  the  National  Park  Service  or 
the  Department  of  the^nterior.  but  I 
trust  they  will  cooperate.* 

Last  session,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening 
of  the  Washington  hearings  on  canyon- 
lands. I  talked  for  some  time  in  this 
Chamber  about  canyonlands.  I  spoke 
then,  as  I  do  now,  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  a  citizen  of  Utah,  dedi- 
cated, and  I  quote  "to  the  conservation 
of  this  awesome  and  splendid  area  be- 
queathed to  us  by  a  loving  Creator.  It 
is  an  unparalled  natural  heritage  which 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people.'*  I  con- 
tinued, "It  must  be  honored  for  the  spir- 
itual and  economic  reasons  of  major  Im- 
portance to  Utah  and  the  Nation." 


I  cannot  say  it  better  now  than  I  said 
it  then.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this 
body  to  describe  again  this  glorious 
area,  but  refer  you  to  that  speech  and  to 
the  masterful  report  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee.  Nor  will  I  again  de- 
tail the  reasons  why  I  am  convinced  that 
in  the  case  of  canyonlands,  greater  eco- 
nomic benefits  would  flow  to  the  people 
of  Utah  from  its  development  as  a  tour- 
ist attraction  than  for  other  income- 
producing  uses.  The  study  made  by  the 
University  of  Utah  on  the  economic  im- 
pact of  canyonlands  indicates  that  the 
unique,  the  wonderful,  and  the  breath- 
taking qualities  of  canyonlands  could 
be  attracting  half  a  million  tourists  each 
year  into  our  State.  I  feel  this  would  be 
worth  far  more,  in  economic  terms  alone, 
to  Utah  than  any  mineral  wealth  which 
might  possibly  be  foregone  25  years  from 
now. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  as  now  drafted  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  multiple  use  principles 
recommended  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission,  and  it 
follows,  in  almost  every  detail,  already 
established  precedents  in  national  parks. 
It  is  sound,  and  I  hope  will  win  wide 
support. 

Let  us  get  along  then  with  the  task  of 
preserving  this  mighty  area — these  can- 
yonlands of  Utah  which  defy  adequate 
description  for  form,  color,  and  heroic 
view — for  the  enjojTnent  of  all  of  our 
people,  beginninj  now  and  for  the  dec- 
ades and  centuries  to  come. 

The' VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  27)  to  provide  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILD 
WHO  IS  A  FULL-TIME  STUDENT 
ABOVE  THE  SECONDARY  LEVEL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  today,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cited  the 
importance  of  fully  utilizing  the  talents 
of  the  youth  of  this  Nation  and  placed 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  need  to 
assure  a  complete  educational  opjxjr- 
tunity  through  college  and  graduate 
levels.  I  heartily  concur  in  this  objec- 
tive although  there  remains  disagree- 
ment as  to  means. 

The  President's  message  also  recom- 
mended certain  revisions  in  our  tax 
structure  which  would  serve  to  encour- 
age the  direction  of  private  capital  into 
productive  enterprises  which  would  ex- 
pand the  capacity  of  this  Nation  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  on  behalf  of  freedom. 
I  can  think  of  no  tavestment  which 
would  produce  a  greater  return  than  in- 
vestment in  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  this  Nation. 

The  Congress,  In  previous  session,  h£is 
seen  fit  to  provide  a  number  of  programs 
designed  to  assist  students  desiring  to 
prepare  themselves  in  specific  fields  of 


endeavor  through  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  scholarships  and  support  of 
educational  programs. 

Public  and  private  funds  underwrite  a 
significant  portion  of  the  expmse  <rf 
higher  education ;  however.  Increased  en- 
rollments, expanded  fields  of  opportunity 
and  the  growing  cost  of  advanced  educa- 
tion require  that  we  find  new  wasrs  to 
assure  that  as  large  a  number  of  our 
young  people  as  possible  can  continue 
their  education  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
is  not  new  to  the  Congress.  It  will  pro- 
vide that  the  head  of  the  household  may 
claim  a  double  exemption  for  a  depend- 
ent attending  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  This  bill  and  its  subject  matter 
should  be  considered  as  Congress  con- 
siders both  means  in  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  its  young  people 
and  in  revising  its  tax  structure.  This 
is  a  simple  and  equitable  plan  which  will 
further  encourage  parents  to  see  their 
children  through  college  without  com- 
plete dependence  upon  public  financing. 
It  will  assure  students  of  the  widest 
range  of  choice  in  selecting  a  field  of 
study.  It  requires  only  a  minor  altera- 
tion in  Income  tax  reporting  and  conse- 
quently ruminates  any  need  for  a  new 
bureaucratic  administrative  structure. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  received,  i^pro- 
priately  referred,  printed  In  the  Record, 
and  held  at  the  desk  until  next  Tuesday, 
January  22,  for  possible  cosponsorship. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred;  - 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  bill  (S.  34)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $600  for  a  dependent 
child  of  the  taxpayer  who  is  a  full-time 
student  above  the  secondary  level,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Pearsow,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  ft  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mction 
151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deducUotkS  for  personal  exemp- 
tions) \a  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Additional  Exemptioh  roR  Depend- 
ent CHn,DREN  AlTENDrNG  SCHOOL  ABOVE  THE 
Secowdart  Levix — 

"(1)  In  GEifERAL. — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $600  for  each  dependent  (as  defined 
In  section  152)  — 

"(A)  who  Is  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  for 
whom  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (e)  (1)  for  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  who,  during  at  least  four  calendar 
months  during  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  is  a 
full-time  student  above  the  secondary  level 
at  an  educational  institution. 

"(2)  DKirNinoNS. — ^For  purpoees  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  Chiu>. — The  term  'chUd'  means  an 
an  individual  who  (witMn  Um  meant ng  of 
section  152)  Is  a  son,  stepsou.  daughter,  or 
stepdaughter  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Education AL  LNsnrvrnoN. — The  term 
'educational  institution'  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  It  by  subsection  (e)  (4)." 
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Sic.  2.  Section  213(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  maximum  11m- 
Itatlona  on  deducttons  for  medical,  dental, 
etc.,  expense*)  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"subeecUon  (c)  ot  (d),  relating  to  the  addi- 
tional exemptions  for  age  or  blindness"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c), 
(d).  or  (f),  relating  to  certain  additional 
exemptions". 

Sk.  3.  Section  3403  (f)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing exemptions)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following  new  subparagraph; 

"(F)  one  additional  exemption  for  each 
Individual  with  respect  to  whom,  on  the 
basis  of  facts  existing  at  the  beginning  of 
such  day,  there  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  allowable  an  exemption  under  section 
151(f)  (relating  to  dependent  children  at- 
tending school  above  the  secondary  level) 
for  the  taxable  year  under  subtitle  A  In 
respect  of  which  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  chapter  In  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  day  falls  are  allowed  as  a 
credit." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
other  than  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 3.  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1962.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  3  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  10  dajrs 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  NON- 
MARRIED  PERSONS  OVER  35 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  in  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrits-].  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  respect  to  non- 
married  persons  over  35. 

This  bill  Is  the  same  as  one  which  I  in- 
troduced at  the  last  session.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  correct  one  of  the  inequities  which 
have  become  manifest  regarding  the 
treatment  of  individuals  and  families. 

The  measure  would  extend  the  head- 
of -household  benefits  in  the  tax  schednle 
to  all  individuals  who  have  attaint  ag^ 
35  and  who  have  never  been  married  or 
who  have  been  separated  or  divorced  for 
3  years  or  more;  it  would  also  provii 
the  head-of -household  tax  statu. 
remarried  widows  and  widowers. 

There  are  about  18  million  nonmarried 
persons  age  35  or  over,  of  whom  about 
13  million  are  women.  These  citizens 
characteristically  maintain  households, 
but  unless  they  meet  certain  conditions 
such  as  providing  residence  for  a  depend- 
ent parent  or  child,  they  cannot  claim 
head-of-household  benefits. 

The  adoption  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide some  relief  from  tax  discrimination 
for  single  persons  over  35  and  also  some 


recognition  of  their  general  contribu- 
tion to  society. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for 
1  week  for  additional  cospontors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  35)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
head  of  household  benefits  to  all  unre- 
married widows  and  widowers  and  to  all 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  35  and 
who  have  never  been  married  or  who 
have  been  separated  or  divorced  for  3 
years  or  more,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


>l 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECTION    35     OP 
MINERAL  LEASING  ACT  OF  1920 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  introduced  a  bill  that  I  believe  will 
correct  a  long-standing  inequity  in  the 
treatment  afforded  States  in  the  western 
portion  of  our  Nation.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  can  be  easily  explained.  It 
would  increase  to  90  percent  the  amount 
of  mineral  royalties  from  Federal  lands 
that  are  returned  to  the  States  which 
contain  that  land. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  West- 
ern United  States  is  still  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  my  State  70 
percent  of  the  mineral  rights  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government  which 
owns  approximately  one-half  the  State. 
In  11  Western  States  Federal  ownership 
runs  from  86  to  29  percent.  It  is  true 
that  between  37  »/2 -percent  roygilty  re- 
turn, which  Is  earmarked  for  specific 
State  program,  and  52  V2 -percent  return 
to  the  reclamation  fund  the  West  gen- 
erally recovers  90  percent  of  the  mineral 
royalties.  But  there  seems  little  logic 
in  the  52 1/2 -percent  payment  to  the 
reclamation  fund.  This  payment  as- 
sures unequal  distribution  of  the  moneys 
collected  because  of  the  variance  in  rec- 
lamation programs  from  State  to  State 
and  also  puts  money  into  programs 
which  are  designed  to  be  self-liquidating. 
It  would  be  much  simpler,  more  logical 
and  certainly  more  just  to  return  this 
money  directly  to  the  States  of  origin. 
The  remaining  10  percent  would  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  recover  man- 
agement costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  era  of  in- 
creased Government  spending  at  all  lev- 
els. Just  as  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities to  provide  services  where  they  are 
needed,  so  must  it  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  avoiding  involvement  in  areas 
where  local  governments  can  do  an  ade- 
quate job.  I  would  suggest  that  one  con- 
structive step  that  we  could  perform  to 
help  the  States  meet  the  increasingly 
heavy  financial  burdens  thrust  upon 
them  and  help  them  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  performance  of  State  obligations 
would  be  to  pass  this  bill.  The  alter- 
native is  to  see  the  States  come  to  Wash- 


ington for  programs  that  they  might  have 
done  themselves. 

Congress  has  already  recognized  the 
principle  of  this  bill  by  granting  90  per- 
cent royalty  return  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
upon  its  admission  to  the  Union.  I  real- 
ize that  Alaska  has  problems  not  com- 
mon to  the  other  States  but,  I  submit 
so  does  Wyoming  and  so  do  the  other 
Western  States,  none  sharing  exactly  the 
same  physical  characteristics.  The 
States  in  the  East,  because  they  retained 
title  to  all  their  public  land,  receive  di- 
rect royalties  from  the  same  type  of 
lands  for  which  Western  States  dis- 
claimed title.  We  now  have  the  situa- 
tion, to  paraphrase  George  Orwell  that 
"all  States  are  equal  but  some  are  more 
equal  than  others." 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  an  easy 
remedy  to  an  unfair  situation.  I  hope 
that  this  body  and  this  Congress  will 
support  this  proposal  to  afford  equal 
treatment  to  all  States  and  to  give  to  the 
States  the  increased  ability  to  proceed  on 
constructive  programs  of  capital  im- 
provement and  public  service  on  their 
own. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  59)  to  amend  section  35 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals 
under  such  act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS  IN  CERTAIN  CRIMI- 
NAL CASES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  providing  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  indigent  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
It  is,  with  slight  modification,  the  same 
measure  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  4. 1962. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  urged  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  have  worked  to  that  end 
for  several  years,  the  remarks  of  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage this  afternoon  were  understandably 
gratifying.  The  expressed  declaration  of 
administration  support  of  this  effort, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
will,  I  am  confident,  increase  the  pros- 
pects for  passage  by  both  Houses  in  the 
current  session. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  its  substance,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  statement  included  in 
the  committee  report  last  session  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  itself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  63)  to  provide  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  indigent  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  section  3006  the 
following  new  section : 

••f30O6A.  Public    defenders;     representation 
of  defendants 

"(a)  Each  United  States  district  court 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit,  appoint  a  public  defender 
at  each  place  where  it  holds  a  term  of  covirt. 
Whenever  a  district  coiu"t  is  satisfied  that 
the  number  of  cases  assigned  to  a  public 
defender  Is  greater  than  can  be  efficiently 
conducted  by  him,  It  may.  with  the  approval 
of  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit,  appoint 
one  or  more  assistant  public  defenders.  The 
public  defender,  upon  authorization  by  the 
coiut,  may  appoint  such  clerks  and  Investi- 
gators as  he  determines  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  appointment  shall  be  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Coiu-ts.  Public  defendera  or  assistant  public 
defenders  may  be  full-time  or  part-time 
officers  as.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  court,  the 
volume  of  work  of  the  court  requires. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  district  coiu-t  in  which 
there  Is  a  public  defender  Is  satisfied  that  a 
defendant  charged  virith  a  felony  or  misde- 
meanor (other  than  a  petty  oSense  as  de- 
fined In  section  1  of  this  title)  is  unable  to 
employ  counsel  because  he  Is  Indigent,  It 
may  assign  the  public  defender  to  represent 
Buch  defendant  imless  counsel  has  been 
properly  waived.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
co\irt  determines  that  the  interest  of  any 
such  defendant  cannot  adequately  be  repre- 
sented by  a  public  defender,  it  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  other  counsel  to  rep- 
resent such  defendant. 

"(c)  Any  public  defender  or  counsel  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section  to  represent 
any  defendant  shall  represent  such  defend- 
ant at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Includ- 
ing preliminary  examination,  arraignment 
and  appeal,  unless  after  such  apix)lntment 
the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  defendant  is 
able  to  employ  other  available  counsel  or 
that  there  Is  Just  cause  why  the  public  de- 
fender or  counsel  so  appointed  should  be 
permitted  to  withdraw.  Each  district  coxirt 
may  adopt  appropriate  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  public  defenders  not  inconsistent 
with  general  regulations  issued  by  the  Judi- 
cial Ck)nference  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Appointment  of  public  defenders  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States,  be  lim- 
ited to  attorneys  who  have  practiced  for  five 
years  or  more  before  the  bar  of  the  State 
or  possession  In  which  the  appointing  dis- 
trict court  is  located.  Each  public  defender 
and  assistant  pubUc  defender 'Vball  be  (1) 
r.ppolnted  for  a  term  of  four  years,  (2)  paid 
a  salary  based  upon  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed in  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  re- 
imbursed for  reasonable  expenses  necessarily 
Incurred  by  him  (Including  the  costs  of  tech- 
nical experts  required  by  the  defense)  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  approved  by 
the  district  court;  except  that  In  no  case 
shall  the  salary  of  any  public  defender  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  to  serve  in  any 
district  exceed  the  salary  paid  the  United 
States  attorney  In  such  district. 

"(e)  If  any  district  court  considers  that 
the  representation  of  indigent  defendants 
charged  with  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  (other 
than  a  petty  offense  as  defined  In  section  1 
of  this  title)  can  best  be  provided  for  by  the 


appointment  of  counsel  rather  than  by  the 
appointment  of  a  full-time  or  part-time  pub- 
lic defender  as  provided  under  subsection 
(a),  the  c^urt  shall  have  the  authority  to 
appoint  counsel  to  represent  indigent  de- 
fendants in  particular  cases;  except  that  no 
district  court  In  a  district  having  one  or 
more  cities  of  over  five  hundred  thousand 
population  shall  exercise  such  authority 
without  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit. 

■■(f)  Any  counsel  appointed  by  the  court 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  represent  any 
defendant  shall  be  ( 1 )  compensated  by  the 
court  for  his  service  upon  the  conclusion  of 
such  service  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $100  a 
day  for  time  necessarily  and  properly  ex- 
pended In  preparation  and  defense  of  the 
case  and  any  appeal:  and  (2)  relmbtu^ed  for 
all  reasonable  expenses  determined  by  the 
court  to  have  been  necessarily  Incurred  by 
him  In  the  representation  of  the  defendant 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Including  any  expenses  Incurred  In  em- 
ploying investigators  and  other  personnel. 

"(g)  Whenever  a  district  court  in  which 
there  is  a  public  defender  is  satisfied  that 
a  defendant  charged  with  a  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor (other  than  a  petty  offense  as  de- 
fined In  section  1  of  this  title)  is  unable  to 
obtain  counsel  for  any  reason  other  than  the 
fact  that  such  p>erson  Is  indigent,  the  district 
court  may  assign  a  public  defender  to  repre- 
sent such  defendant,  unless  counsel  has  been 
properly  waived.  The  court  determines  that 
the  interest  of  a  defendant  cannot  aae- 
quately  be  represented  by  a  public  defender. 
It  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  other 
counsel  to  represent  such  defendant. 

"(h)  Whenever  any  public  defender  or 
other  counsel  is  assigned  to  represent  any 
defendant  under  this  section,  such  public 
defender  or  counsel  shall  not  request  or  re- 
ceive any  payment,  from  or  on  behalf  of 
such  defendant,  except  upon  approval  of  the 
court.  If  such  approval  Is  granted  to  the 
public  defender,  the  amount  so  approved  and 
received  from  or  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  and  used  by  such 
office  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  If  such  approval  is  granted  to  coun- 
sel other  than  the  public  defender,  the 
amount  so  approved  and  received  by  coun- 
sel shall  be  credited  against  the  sum  which 
the  United  States  would  otherwise  pay  to 
counsel  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  United  States  Coiu-ts,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  salaries  and 
expenses,  including  witness  fees,  of  public 
defenders  and  assistant  public  defenders, 
and  compensation  and  expenses,  including 
witness  fees,  of  counsel  appointed  to  repre- 
sent defendants  in  particular  cases,  above 
provided  for,  shall  be  paid  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  Judiciary  for  operation  of 
the  public  defender  system  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

"(J)  The  terms  'United  States  district 
court'  and  'district  court'  as  used  In  this 
section  shall  Include  the  District  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
created  by  chapter  5  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Sec  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  201  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  Item  3006  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"3006 A.  Public  defenders;   representation  of 
defendants." 


The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Hrttska  is  as  follows: 

Statkuzmt 

BUls  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
public  defender  to  represent  indigent  de- 
fendants in  the  Federal  district  cotirt  were 
approved  by  the  committee  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  85th  (8. 3275)  and  86th  (S.  885) 
Congresses.  In  the  same  period  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  undertook  an  extensive 
survey  of  professional  opinion  on  appropriate 
and  feasible  public  defender  legislation,  the 
findings  of  which  have  been  published  a&  a 
committee  report. 

S.  2900  has  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  The  Judi- 
cial Conference  has  for  many  years  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  public  defenders,  as  weU  as 
compensation  for  counsel  appointed  to  repre- 
sent indigent  defendants  In  the  UJS.  district 
courts,  similar  to  that  which  would  be  af- 
forded by  this  legislation.  The  Department 
of  Justice  recommends  the  enactment  of 
S.  2900  as  here  amended. 

The  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  "to  have  the 
Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence."  Im- 
plementation of  this  right  to  counsel  is  found 
in  rule  44  of  the  Federal  Rules -«f  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  reads: 

"If  the  defendant  appears  in  court  with- 
out counsel,  the  court  shall  advise  him  of 
his  right  to  counsel  and  assign  counsel  to 
represent  him  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing unless  he  elects  to  proceed  without  coun- 
sel or  is  able  to  obtain  counsel." 

But  the  ability  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
comply  with  the  constitutional  provision 
which  rule  44  contemplates  is  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed. A  court  can  assign  a  member 
of  the  bar  to  serve  as  defendant's  counsel 
but  cannot  make  provision  for  his  compen- 
sation or  for  defrayal  of  expenses  Incurred, 
with  a  few  limited  exceptions. 

An  anomalous  situation  has  thus  arisen. 
With  a  substantial  n\imber  of  the  thousands 
of  persons  annually  accused  of  committing 
a  Federal  crime  relying  upon  assigned  coun- 
sel for  representation,  the  very  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  to  try  these  indigents  turns  upon 
the  availability  and  response  of  unpaid 
advocates. 

The  necessity  for  legal  representation  has 
two  fundamiental  aspects — that  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  that  of  society.  The  Individual 
defendant  requires  representation  because  he 
does  not  have  the  technical  skills  to  conduct 
his  own  defense;  nor  can  he  be  protected 
entirely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Judge  or  the 
U.S.  attorney  alone. 

Our  democratic  society  has  an  interest  in 
providing  representation  to  every  accused 
person  so  that  the  scales  of  Justice  can  be 
equally  balanced.  Citizens  want  to  know 
that  Justice  ic  done  to  all  whether  rich  or 
poor;  their  respect  for  the  administration  of 
Justice  will  be  increased  by  treating  all  de- 
fendants fairly  and  equally.  Moreover,  there 
1b  a  greater  chance  of  rehabUitatlng  the 
guUty  if  they  are  prosecuted  In  such  a  way 
that  they  realize  their  rights  are  being  re- 
spected. Convictions  obtained  short  of  this 
mark  often  cause  resentment  in  the  con- 
victed man.  as  weU  as  create  disturbing 
doubts  in  the  public.  It  seems  clear  that 
our  society  has  a  deeply  rooted  and  legiti- 
mate concern  about  the  representation  of 
an  accused.  This  interest  should  not  be 
lessened  simply  because  a  defendant  is 
financially  unable  to  hire  his  own  coxinsel. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  requirement  that 
8.  2900  was  Introduced.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation provides  that — 

"1.  Each  U.S.  district  court  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit, appoint  a  public  defender  at  each  place 
where  terms  of  court  are  held; 
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*^.  WbencTcr  s  dirtrtet  eoart  la  aatlsfled 
that  the  number  of  caaM  aaMgnad  to  a  puUlo 
defender  la  greater  than  can  be  efficiently 
cond\icted  by  him.  It  may.  with  the  approval 
of  the  judicial  ocmncC  of  the  circuit,  appoint 
one  or  more  aaalEtant  public  defenders; 

"3.  The  public  defender,  upon  the  author- 
ization of  the  court,  may  appoint  such  clerka 
and  tUTeatlgatora  as  are  necessary,  subject 
to  the  api»t>val  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlatratlTV  Office  of  the  UJ3.  Courts; 

"4.  Public  defenders  or  assistant  public 
defenders  may  be  full-time  or  part-time  offi- 
cers as.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  coiut,  the 
volume  of  wark  of  the  court  requires; 

"6.  Whenever  a  court.  In  which  there  is  a 
public  defender.  Is  satisfied  that  a  defendant 
la  unable  to  employ  co\in8el  because  he  is 
Indigent,  the  court  may  assign  the  public 
defender  to  act  as  counsel: 

"6.  In  any  caae  Involving  conflicting  In- 
terests and  where  the  court  determines  that 
the  Interest  of  any  Indigent  defendant  can- 
not adequately  be  represented  by  a  public 
defender,  the  court  may  am>olnt  counsel  to 
represent  such  defendant; 

"1.  The  public  d^ender  or  appointed 
counsel  shall  represent  the  defendant  at 
every  stage  ot  the  {Moceedlngs,  unless  after 
the  assignment  the  court  la  satisfied  that 
the  defendant  Is  able  to  employ  counsel  or 
that  there  la  a  Juat  cauae  why  the  public 
defender  or  appointed  counsel  should  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw; 

"8.  Kach  district  court  may  adopt  appro- 
priate rules  governing  the  conduct  of  public 
dirfonders  not  Inconsistent  with  general  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Judicial  Cionference  of 
the  United  States; 

"9.  Appointment  at  public  defenders  shall, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Judicial 
CSonferenoe  at  the  tTnited  States,  be  limited 
to  attorneys  who  have  practiced  for  6  years 
or  mow  in  the  State  In  which  the  appointing 
district  court  Is  located; 

"10.  Each  public  defender  and  assistant 
public  defender  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  paid  a  salary  In  an  amount 
fixed  by  the  Judicial  Confteenoe  of  the 
United  States,  and  reimbursed  for  reasonable 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  him  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  approved  by 
the  district  court;  except  that  the  salary  of 
any  public  defender  will  not  exceed  the  salary 
paid  the  U.8.  attorney  in  that  district; 

"11.  Any.dtotrlct  court.  If  It  considers  that 
the  representation  of  Indigent  defendants 
can  best  be  provided  fcv  by  the  appointment 
of  counsel  rather  than  by  the  assignment  of 
a  full-time  or  part-time  public  defender,  shall 
have  the  authority  to  make  such  designa- 
tions except  that  a  district  court  In  a  district 
having  one  or  more  dtles  of  over  600,000 
pc^nilation  cannot  exercise  such  authority 
without  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  council 
of  the  circuit.  The  committee  cans  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  those  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tions which  now  have  statutory  authority  for 
the  appointment  of  a  public  defender,  such 
as  the  District  of  ColTimbla  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  would  not  be  required  also  to  establish 
an  office  as  provided  for  In  this  bill.  Quite 
logically  those  Jurisdictions  now  having  ade- 
quate statutory  authority  sbould  continue  to 
operate  under  it  and  such  provision  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit  and  appropriate  accom- 
modation made  to  It. 

"12.  Any  counsel  appointed  by  the  court 
to  repressnt  any  defendant  shall  be  com- 
pensated by  the  court  upon  the  concliision 
of  such  service  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $100 
a  day  for  time  necessarily  and  pn^jerly  ex- 
pended in  preparation  and  defense  of  the 
case  or  the  appeal,  and  reimbursed  for  all 
reasonable  expenses  determined  by  the  court 
to  have  been  neeeasorily  incurred  in  the  rep- 
resentetian,  including  «>«pmww  for  the  em- 
ployment of  inveetigatocs  and  other  per- 
sonnel; 


**1S.  Whenever  a  district  oourt  tn  which 
there  U  a  pubUe  defender  Is  satisfled  that  a 
defendant  Is  unable  to  obtain  oounasl  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  fact  that  SDCh  person 
is  indigent,  the  district  court  may  assign  a 
public  defender  to  represent  such  defendant. 
If  a  public  defender  has  not  been  appointed 
for  that  district  court  or  If  the  oourt  deter- 
mines that  the  interest  of  a  defendant  can- 
not adequately  be  represented  by  a  public 
defender,  it  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
other  counsel. 

"14.  When  any  public  defender  or  other 
counsel  Is  assigned  to  represent  any  defend- 
ant, he  will  not  request  or  receive  any  pay- 
ment or  promise  of  payment,  from  or  on 
behalf  of  such  defendant,  except  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  court.  If  such  approval  is 
granted  to  the  public  defender,  the  amount 
so  approved  and  received  from  or  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  shall  be  paid  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  used 
by  such  Office  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  If  such  approval  is  granted 
to  counsel  other  than  the  public  defender, 
the  amount  so  approved  and  received  by 
counsel  shall  be  credited  against  the  sum 
which  the  United  States  would  otherwise 
pay  to  counsel  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

"15.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  U.S.  courts,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the  iwovlslons  of 
this  bill.  The  salaries  and  expenses,  includ- 
ing witness  fees,  of  public  defenders  and 
assistant  public  defenders,  and  compensation 
and  expenses.  Including  witness  fees,  of 
counsel  appointed  to  represent  defendants 
in  particular  cases,  above  provided  for,  will 
be  paid  out  of  appropriations  made  to  the 
Judiciary  for  operation  of  the  public  defender 
system  under  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
VS.  Courts. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  fees  and  ex- 
penses of  all  witnesses  subpenaed  by  either 
the  Oovemment  or  an  indigent  defendant 
are  paid  out  of  an  appropriatiosi  made  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  proposed 
legislation  changes  existing  law  insofar  as  it 
shlfte  responsibility  for  the  fees  and  expenses 
of  witnesses  subpenaed  by  indigents  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  U.S.  courts. 
It  la  believed  that  the  proposed  shift  in  re- 
sponsibility la  desirable,  since  it  wUI  help 
centralize  In  one  appropriation  all  of  the 
coete  of  the  public  defender  system.  More- 
over, the  agency  of  Government  which  car- 
ries on  the  proeecution  should  not  be  put 
in  the  position  of  having — or  appearing  to 
have — the  power  to  influence  the  number  or 
kind  of  witnesses  called  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  indigent  defendante.  To  accomplish  this 
Improvement,  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  the  Judicial  Establishment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  appropriation  which  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  received  for  this  purpose 
had  subsection  (1)  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation not  worked  this  change  In  responsi- 
bility for  the  fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses 
subpenaed  by  Indigent  defendante  in  crim- 
inal cases." 

The  principle  that  every  defendant  In  a 
crlmiiuil  trial  has  a  right  to  legal  counsel 
unless  he  expressly  waives  that  right  was 
first  enunciated  in  the  case  of  Johnson  v. 
Zerbst  (304  UJS.  458  (1938)).  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  grant  to  an  accused  of 
the  right  to  co\insel  was  necessary  for  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  coiirt  to  try  him,  and 
that  without  it  any  Judgment  rendered 
against  him  was  void. 

Three  years  later  the  Supreme  Court  fur- 
ther defined  the  right  to  counsel  by  holding, 
in  the  case  of  Walker  v.  Johnston  (312  U.S. 
275  (1941)),  that  a  sentence  Imposed  upon 
a  plea  of  guilty  is  invalid  if  such  plea  was 
entered  through  deception  or  coercion  of  the 
prosecuting   attorney,    or   In   reliance    upon 


erroneous  advice  given  by  a  lawyer  In  the  em. 
ploy  of  the  Oovernment,  where  the  defendant 
did  not  have  the  assls'.4uice  of  counsel  and 
had  not  understandlngly  waived  the  right  to 
such  assistance. 

Then  in  the  case  of  Vol  Mottke  v.  GilUea 
(332  VS.  708  (1948)),  the  Supreme  Court, 
speaking  through  Justice  Black,  stated: 

"It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  a  Federal  Judge 
before  whom  a  defendant  appears  without 
counsel  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  and  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  insure  the  fullest 
protection  of  this  constitutional  right  at 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings  •  •  •.  This 
duty  cannot  be  discharged  as  though  It  were 
a  mere  procedural  formality. 

"To  discharge  this  duty  properly  in  Light  of 
the  strong  presumption  against  waiver  of 
the  constitutional  right  to  counsel  •  •  •  a 
Judge  must  investigate  as  long  and  as  thor- 
oughly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be- 
fore him  demand.  The  fact  that  an  accused 
may  tell  him  that  he  is  informed  of  his  right 
to  counsel  and  desires  to  waive  this  right 
does  not  automatically  end  the  Judge's  re- 
sponsibility •  •  •.  A  Judge  can  make  cer- 
tain that  an  accused's  professed  waiver  of 
counsel  is  understandlngly  and  wisely  made 
only  from  a  penetrating  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  all  the  clrcvunstances  under 
which  such  a  plea  is  tendered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  admitted  circumstances  here  cannot 
support  a  holding  that  petitioner  intelllT 
gently  and  understendlngly  waived  her  right 
to  counsel.  She  was  entitled  to  counsel  other 
than  that  given  her  by  Government  agents. 
She  is  still  entitled  to  that  counsel  before 
her  life  or  her  liberty  can  be  taken  from 
her." 

Such  emphatic  language  does  much  to 
strengthen  the  rule  of  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  waiver  of  legal  counsel  and  to 
point  up  the  need  of  providing  adequate 
counsel  for  indigent  defendants  in  Federal 
courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  spoken  in 
this  area  of  the  law.  On  April  30,  1962,  in 
the  case  of  Willard  Camley  v.  H.  G.  Cochran, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Corrections, 
State  of  Florida  (369  U.S.  506),  the  Court 
stated : 

"We  hold  that  petitioner's  case  was  one 
in  which  the  assistance  of  counsel,  unless  in- 
telligently and  understandably  waived  by 
lilm,  was  a  right  guaranteed  him  by  the  14th 
amendment." 

Here  the  denial  of  counsel  to  an  accused,  an 
Illiterate  of  low  mentality  on  trial  in  a  State 
court  for  a  serlotis  crime,  was  thus  found  to 
constitute  "a  denial  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness, shocking  to  the  universal  sense  of  jus- 
tice." By  such  terms  the  Supreme  Court  all 
but  expressly  held  that  defendante  In  State 
courte  have  the  same  right  to  counsel  under 
the  14th  amendment  as  defendante  in  Fed- 
eral courte  have  been  held  to  have  by  virtue 
of  the  6th  amendent. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  decision  In  Mark  Coppedge. 
Jr.,  V.  United  States  (369  U.S.  438).  The 
Court,  In  addressing  Itself  to  the  specific 
problem  of  the  request  of  an  indigent  for 
leave  to  appeal  in  forma  pauperis,  focused 
attention  broadly  on  the  problem  at  hand. 
Speaking  this  time  through  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  Covirt  said: 

"It  is  our  duty  to  assure  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible,  within  the  statutory  frame- 
work for  appeals  created  by  Congress,  equal 
treatment  for  every  litigant  before  the  bar." 

In  light  of  both  the  established  need  and 
growing  legal  precedent,  it  is  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  take  action  on  public  defender 
legislation  this  session.  The  courte,  the 
legal  profession,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Congress  have  at  various  times  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of 
the  present  system  of  assigned  counsel  in 
Fededal  courte.  Each  has  freely  acknowl- 
edged the  Inadequacy  of  this  system  to  in- 


sure even-handed  Justice  in  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  equal  Justice  under  the  law. 

The  fact  that  there  is  provision  for  legal 
counsel  for  Indigent  criminal  defendante  ap- 
pearing before  the  U.S.  district  courte  Is  not 
enough.     Additional  legislation  is  necessary. 
So  long  as  there  Ls  no  law  even  authorizing 
the  compensation  of  counsel  lor  the  time  and 
expense  involved  In  defending  indigent  Fed- 
eral prisoners,  there  can  scarcely  be  "equal 
treatment  for  every  litigant  before  the  bar." 
The  inequities  arising  from  the  day-by-day 
operation    of    the    present    system,    not    to 
mention   the  shortoomings   inherent   in    Ite 
administration,  must  be  borne  ixi  mind.    Be- 
cause no  provision  is  made  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  lawyers  who  supply  legal  assLstance, 
the  defendante  must  rely  upon  those  lawyers 
who  will  respond  to  assignments  by  the  court. 
Among  these  counsel,  of  course,  are  lawyers 
of  talent   and   experience   who   furnish    the 
finest  caliber  of  representation  to   the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  assigned.     However,  a 
great  nimiber  of  the  counsel   are   younger 
lawyers  with  little.  If  any,   background   In 
criminal    trial    practice.     Even    when    con- 
scientiously pursuing  their  duties,  these  in- 
experienced attorneys  are  not  able  to  supply 
the  indigent  defendante  with  really  effective 
legal  advice.     Moreover,  the  younger  lawyers 
who  receive  the  bulk  of  these  asslgnmente  are 
the  least  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  costly  trial  and  fre- 
quently do  find  the  cost  of  pretrial  investi- 
gation and  the  costs  of  appeal  prohibitive. 

The  result  is  that  in  many  instances  an 
Indigent  will  receive  a  perfunctory  or  Inef- 
fective defense.  Such  a  situation  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  sixth  amendment 
and  the  concept  of  equal  Justice  under  the 
law.  We  have,  in  effect,  a  double  standard 
of  Justice:  one  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
retain  competent  and  experienced  lawyers 
and  another  for  those  who  must,  in  many 
instances,  rely  on  counsel  provided  for  them 
by  a  court  assignment. 

S.  2900  is  a  flexible  bill  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  careful  study.  It  is  particularly  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  problem  of  a  double 
standard  of  Justice  which  has  so  long 
plagued  the  bench,  bar,  and  the  public — 
a  standard  which  has  no  place  in  our  free 
society.  It  contains  ample  means  for  pro- 
viding adequate  legal  aid  In  those  cases 
where  It  is  needed.  If  the  Americn  system 
of  JUBtlce  is  to  continue  to  be  known  as  a 
fair  one,  it  behooves  the  Congress  to  fur- 
nish the  kind  of  assistance  of  counsel  this 
bill  affords. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
are  (1)  a  letter  dated  June  29,  1962,  from  the 
Department  of  Justice;  (2)  a  letter  dated 
March  28,  1962,  from  the  Department  of 
Justice:  and  (3)  a  letter  dated  March  21. 
1962,  from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courte. 


HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
ACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  submit  a  proposal  designed  to  re- 
solve a  persistent  and  pervasive  national 
problem — the  financing  of  adequate  hos- 
pital and  related  care  for  older  Amer- 
icans. 

My  objective  has  been  to  develop  an 
equitable  and  meaningful  program 
which  would  materially  assist  our  senior 
citizens  to  retain  their  independence  and 
dignity. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
which  I  now  offer  would  achieve  that 
objective. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  con- 
tains a  commitment  to  the  American 


people  which  would  be  fulfilled  by  pas- 
sage of  my  bill.    The  platform  states: 

The  most  practicable  way  to  provide  health 
protection  for  older  people  is  to  use  the  con- 
tributory machinery  of  the  social  security 
system  for  Insurance  covering  hospital  bills 
and  other  high  cost  medical  services. 

For  those  relatively  few  of  our  older  peo- 
ple who  have  never  been  eligible  for  social 
security  coverage,  we  shall  provide  corre- 
sponding benefits  by  appropriations  from  the 
general  revenue. 

Existing  measures,  including  the  Kerr- 
Mills  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program,  are  manifestly  inadequate  in 
terms  of  both  the  number  of  people 
helped  and  the  quality  of  the  benefit 
provided.  The  Kerr-Mills  program,  for 
example,  more  than  2  years  after  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress  is  available  in 
only  25  of  the  50  States.  Where  Kerr- 
Mills  is  available,  it  usually  offers  inade- 
quate help  in  invariably  degrading  fash- 
ion. 

The  program  which  I  offer  is  the  prod- 
uct of  careful  study  and  of  my  years  of 
experience  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  the  former 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged 
and  Aging.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  represents  a  na- 
tional solution  to  a  national  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  65)  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment for  hospital  and  related  health 
services,  for  retired  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  older  through  the  old-sige.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McNamara,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COAST 
GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  require  authorization  for  cer- 
tain Coast  Guard  appropriations.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assist  the  Coast 
Guard  by  providing  for  authorization  of 
certain  major  construction  and  procure- 
ment projects  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  now  provided  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Under  the  present  law  the 
powers  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury are  sufficiently  broad  as  to  permit 
the  Coast  Guard  to  initiate  without  spe- 
cific authorization  projects  such  as  those 
involving  the  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  or  the  construction  of  shore  or 
offshore  establishments  which  would  re- 
quire specific  authorization  if  initiated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  While 
the  armed  services  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  hearing  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  having  jurisdiction,  the 
Coast  Guard  at  present  has  no  such  pos- 
sibility. This  procedure  for  authoriza- 
tion of  major  projects  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  proved  beneficial  to 
both  the  committees  and  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

A  legislative  proposal  to  meet  this 
problem  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress. After  receiving  constructive  com- 
ments   from    the   Department    of    the 


Treasury  an  amended  bill  was  reported 
favorably  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  last  days  of  the  past  session. 
The  Senate  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  this  legislation  due  to  Its  late 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  taking  this  first  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce and  call  for  early  hearings  on 
this  legislation  in  anticipation  that  some 
action  may  be  taken  before  the  close  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  an  agency 
that  has  served  the  public  long  and  with 
distinction.  It  should  no  longer  be  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  present  its  major 
procurement  and  construction  programs 
before  the  legislative  committee  which 
has  substantive  jurisdiction  over  Coast 
Guard  activiUes.  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
this  is  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I 
sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
will  receive  early  attention  and  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up. 
consider,  and  favorably  act  upon  this  at 
an  early  date. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  82)  to  amend  UUe  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  appropriations,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bahtlett,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


NATIONAL    MILK    SANITATION    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  McCarthy,  Proxmire, 
Nelson,  and  myself  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  from  unsani- 
tary milk  and  milk  products  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  vt^ithout  unduly 
burdening  such  commerce. 

This  proposal  is  identical  to  the  milk 
sanitation  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress.  It  already  has  been  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Lester 
Johnson,  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  legislation  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety.  In  addition,  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  87th  Congress  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
these  hearings  have  shown  that  there  is 
a  serious  need  for  legislation  of  this 
type. 

At  present,  local  communities  have 
their  own  health  regulations  concerning 
the  shipment  of  milk.  This  in  Itself 
is  not  bad,  but  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  these 
regulations  sometimes  have  as  their  pur- 
pose the  cutting  down  of  milk  ship- 
ments. This  should  not  be  the  purpose 
of  such  regulations. 

Milk  and  milk  products  are  now  the 
only  agricultural  products  prevented 
from  moving  freely  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. This  is  unfair  to  producers  who 
live  in  areas  such  as  Mlimesota  and  Wis- 
consin, which  provide  the  most  suitable 
conditions  for  large  scale  production.    It 
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also  Is  unfair  to  the  consuming  public  to 
deny  It  the  numerous  benefits  that  would 
result  from  the  free  flow  of  trade  In  milk 
and  milk  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  86)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  imsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  without 
unduly  burdening  such  commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hxjmphrey  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Milk  Sani- 
tation Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITU;  vni — MILK  S.iNITATION 

"Congressional  findings 
"Sic.  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  sanitary  control  of  fluid  milk  and  certain 
nallk  products  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  recognizes  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  sanitary  control  is  primarily  the 
responalbUlty  of  State  and  local  governments, 
but  that  no  State  or  local  government  has 
the  right  to  obstruct  the  free  movement  in 
interstate  commerce  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts of  high  sanitary  quality  by  use  of  un- 
necessary sanitary  requirements  or  other 
health  regulations. 

"Definitions 
"SBC.  802.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'milk'  means  the  lacteal 
secretion,  practically  free  from  colostrum, 
obtained  (A)  by  the  complete  milking  of  one 
or  more  healthy  cows,  which  contains  not 
less  than  8^  per  centrmi  milk  solids-not-fat 
and  not  less  than  3  V*  per  centum  milkfat.  or 
(B)  by  the  complete  milking  of  healthy 
goats. 

"(2)  The  term  'milk  product*  means  (A) 
cream,  sour  cream,  light  cream,  whipping 
cream,  light  whipping  cream,  heavy  whipping 
cream,  half  and  half,  reconstituted  half  and 
half,  whipped  cream,  concentrated  milk,  con- 
centrated mUk  products,  skim  milk,  nonfat 
mUk,  flavoret.  milk,  flavored  drink,  flavored 
reconstituted  mUk,  flavored  reconstituted 
drink,  buttermUk,  cultured  buttermilk,  cul- 
tured milk,  vitamin  D  milk,  reconstituted  or 
recombined  milk,  reconstituted  cream,  re- 
constituted skim  milk,  Cottage  cheese,  and 
creamed  cottage  cheese,  as  such  products  are 
defined  In  the  edition  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  recommended  Milk  Ordinance  and 
Ckxle  (unabridged  form)  which  is  cvurent  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  tUe;  (B)  any 
other  fluid  product  made  by  the  addition 
of  any  substance  to  milk  or  to  a  product 
specified  In  clause  <A)  if  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, by  regulation,  designates  the  product  so 
made  as  a  milk  product  for  purposes  of  this 
title  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such 
product  Is  used  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
of  milk  products  specified  in  clause  (A)  and 
is  shipped  In  interstate  commerce  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  be  of  public  health  im- 
portance and  to  warrant  its  control  under 
this  title;  and  (C)  nonfat  dry  milk  products 
and  other  dry  milk  products,  when  used  or 
Intended  for  use  m  the  manufacture  of  a 
milk  product  specified  in  clause  (A)  or  pur- 


suant to  clause  (B)  :  Prot'tded,  That  upon 
the  becoming  effective,  under  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
of  a  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for 
mUk,  or  for  any  milk  product  specified  in  or 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  such  definition 
and  standard  of  identity  shall  govern  to  the 
extent  of  any  inconsistency  between  it  and 
the  definition  specified  In  or  under  this  or 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  term  'interstate  milk  plant" 
means,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph,  any  establishment  or  facility 
(including  equipment,  vehicles,  and  appur- 
tenances in.  or  operated  in  conuectioii  with, 
such  establishment  or  facility)  (A)  in  which 
milk  or  milk  products  are  collected,  han- 
dled, processed,  stored,  pasteurired.  or  bot- 
tled or  otherwise  packaged  or  prepared  for 
distribution,  and  (B)  from  which  milk  or 
milk  products  are  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. In  any  case  in  which,  in  lieu  of 
utilization  of  a  fixed  establishment  or  fa- 
cility, an  interstate  milk  shipper  utilizes  one 
or  more  truclcs  or  other  mobile  facilities  for 
collecting  milk  or  milk  products  (or  per- 
forming any  other  function  or  functions 
specified  In  clause  (A)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) and  directly  shipping  such  milk  or 
milk  products  in  interstate  commerce,  such 
truck  or  trucks  or  other  mobile  facilities, 
and  equipment  and  appurtenances  operated 
in  connection  therewith,  shall  collectively, 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  be  deemed 
to  be  an  'interstate  milk  plant'. 

"(4)  The  term  'milk  supply',  when  used 
with  respect  to  an  interstate  milk  plant, 
means  the  dairies,  dairy  farms,  and  plants 
directly  or  Indirectly  supplying  the  plant 
with  milk  or  milk  products. 

"(5)  The  term  SUte  milk  sanitation 
rating  agency"  means  the  State  health  au- 
thority, except  that  in  any  State  in  which 
there  is  a  single  State  agency,  other  than  the 
State  health  authority,  engaged  In  making 
sanitation  ratings  of  milk  supplies,  the  term 
shall  mean  such  other  State  agency. 

"(6)  The  term  'receiving  State'  means 
any  State  into  which  any  milk  or  milk  prod- 
uct emanating  from  an  Interstate  milk  plant 
is  introduced  or  offered  for  introduction; 
and  the  term  'receiving  locality'  means  any 
municipality  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  Into  which  any  milk  or  milk  product 
emanating  from  an  interstate  milk  plant  in 
another  State  is  introduced  or  offered  for 
introduction. 

"Federal  Milk   Sanitation   Code 

"Sec  803.  For  the  purposes  of  rating  cer- 
tification, and  listing  of  interstate  milk 
plants  and  their  milk  supply  as  provided  by 
this  title,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  by  regu- 
lation promulgate,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  amend,  a  Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Code 
which  shall  set  forth  milk  and  milk  product 
sanitation  standards  and  sanitary  practices 
(including  standards  as  to  inspections,  lab- 
oratory examinations,  and  other  routine  offi- 
cial supervision  by  local  or  State  milk  sani- 
tation authorities,  or  by  both)  which,  if 
effectively  followed,  would  in  hlB  judgment 
result  in  a  supply  of  milk  and  milk  products 
of  a  sanitary  quality  at  least  equivalent  to 
that  of — 

"(1)  grade  A  raw  milk  for  pasteurization 
and  grade  A  pasteurized  milk,  respectively, 
and 

"(2)  milk  products  containing  only  grade 
A  raw  milk  as  their  milk  component  and 
Intended  for  pasteurization,  and  milk  prod- 
ucts containing  only  grade  A  pasteurized 
milk  as  their  milk  component,  respectively, 
produced  or  processed,  or  both.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  the  edition  of  the 
Public  Health  Service's  recommended  Milk 
Ordinance  and  Code  ( unabridged  form  i 
which  Is  current  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

'Compliance  ratings 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  by 
regulation   promulgate,  and  may  from   time 


t3  time  amend,  standard  rating  methods  and 
criteria  for  determining  through  compliance 
ratings,  with  respect  to  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, the  degree  to  which  interstate  milk 
plants  and  their  milk  supply  comply  with 
the  Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Code  Such 
ratings  shall  be  expressed  in  terms  of  per- 
centages cf  full  compliance. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  announce, 
by  regulation,  the  minimum  compliance  rat- 
ing (pursuant  to  such  rating  standards) 
which,  in  his  judgment,  are  necessary  to  give 
satisfactory  assurance  that  milk  and  milk 
products  shipped  from  Interstate  milk  plants 
recriving  such  ratings  will  have  been  pro- 
duced, handled,  transported,  and  processed 
in  substantial  conformity  with  the  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Code,  except  that  the  mini- 
mum  so  prescribed  shall  not  be  less  than  90 
per  centum. 

"Submi.';si07i  of  State  plaiis 
■  Sec  805.  The  State  milk  sanitation  r;auig 
agency  of  any  State  which  wishes  to  obtain 
lor  its  interstate  milk  shippers  the  benefits 
of  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral fur  approval  a  State  plan  for  perlodicallT 
(but  not  less  often  than  annually)  rating 
interstate  milk  plants  located  In  such  State 
and  their  milk  supply,  on  the  basis  of  the 
standard  rating  methods  and  criteria  In  effect 
u.ider  section  804(a),  and  certifying  to  the 
Surgeon  General  those  Interstate  milk  planu 
and  their  milk  supply  receiving  a  compliance 
rating  at  least  equal  to  the  minimum  ratings 
e-stablished  under  section  804(b).  Such  plan 
.shall  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
such  information  concerning  milk  sanitation 
control  activities  of  the  State  agency  and  of 
local  official  milk  .sanitation  control  agencies, 
and  such  other  relevant  information.  ;vs  the 
Surgeon  General  may  request. 

'Approial.    su.<!pen.non,    and     revocai.or    oj 
State    plans 

"Sec.  806.  (ai  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
approve  a  State  plan  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 805  If  it  meets  such  requirements  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  reliable 
ratings  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
list  provided  for  by  section  807.  Including  a 
requirement  that  such  ratings  will  be  made 
only  by  State  rating  officials  who  are  full- 
time  employees  of  the  State  milk  sanitation 
rating  agency  (or  under  interstate  arrange- 
ments, by  full-time  employees  employed  by 
:.  sister  State  having  an  approved  plan  or  by 
both  States  Jointly)  and  hold  a  currently 
valid  certificate  of  qualification  issued  or 
renewed  by  the  Surgeon  General.  Approval 
of  a  State  plan  shall  be  for  such  period  (but 
not  exceeding  three  years )  as  may  be  fixed  by 
regulation. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
rea.sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  milk  sanitation  rating 
agency,  finds  that — 

"(I)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  complies  with  neither  the  require- 
ments for  State  plan  approval  in  effect  at 
the  time  such  plan  was  last  approved,  nor 
with  the  requirements  for  State  plan  ap- 
proval as  last  amended,  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  provision  contained  in  such 
plan, 

the  Surgeon  General  shall  revoke  his  ap- 
proval of  such  State  plan.  The  Surgeon 
General  may  suspend  his  approval  of  a  State 
plan  at  any  time  after  giving  the  notice  of 
hearing  referred  to  above  and  pending  such 
hearing  and  decision  thereon  If  In  his  Judg- 
ment the  protection  of  the  public  health  so 
requires. 

"Listing  of  certified   interstate   milk   plants 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  list  of  certified 
Interstate  milk  plants,  and  shaU  publish 
such  list,  or  revisions  or  amendments  thereof, 
not  less  often  than  quarterly.  Except  as 
provided    In    subsection    (b),    an    Interstate 
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milk  plant  shall  be  Included  on  such  list  If 
such  plant  and  its  milk  supply,  by  a  certifi- 
cate ctirrently  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
listing,  has  been  certified  to  the  Surgeon 
General  by  a  State  milk  sanitation  rating 
agency  under  an  approved  State  plan  as 
having  compliance  ratings  at  least  equal  to 
the  minimum  ratings  established  by  the 
Surgeon  General  under  section  804(b). 
Such  list  shall  Identify  the  Interstate  milk 
plant  or  plants  Involved  in  any  such  certifi- 
cation, the  persons  having  legal  ownership 
or  control  thereof,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  regxjlations,  the  milk  and  milk  products 
covered  by  the  certification. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  not  In- 
clude or  permit  to  remain  on  the  list  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (a)  any  interstate 
milk  plant  If — 

"(1)  the  person  having  legal  ownership 
or  control  thereof  does  not  consent  to  the 
listing  of  the  Interstate  milk  plant,  or 

"(2)  the  last  rating  upon  which  the  certi- 
fication of  the  plant  and  Its  milk  supply  was 
based  is  more  than  one  year  old,  or 

"(3)  the  State  milk  sanitation  rating 
agency  gives  written  notice  to  the  Surgeon 
General  that  the  plant  and  Its  milk  supply 
Is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  minimum  rating 
required  for  listing,  or 

••(4)  the  Surgeon  General,  after  Investiga- 
tion made  on  his  own  initiative  or  upon 
complaint  of  a  receiving  State  or  locality, 
finds  that  the  plant  and  Its  milk  supply, 
though  duly  certified.  Is  not  entitled  to  the 
minimum  rating  required  for  such  certifica- 
tion. 

"(c)(1)  Any  decision  of  the  Surgeon 
General — 

"(A)  to  exclude  or  remove  an  Interstate 
milk  plant  from  the  list  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
or  pursuant  to  section  810(b),  or 

"(B)  not  to  take  such  action  tipon  com- 
plaint of  a  receiving  State  or  locality  under 
paragraph    (4)    of  subsection   (b), 

shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  be 
made  by  order  stating  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions upon  which  it  is  based.  Notice  of 
such  order  shaU  be  given  to  the  person 
having  legal  ownership  or  control  of  such 
plant,  the  State  milk  sanitation  rating 
agency  whose  rating  of  such  plant  la  in- 
volved, and  the  complainant  State  or  local- 
ity. If  any,  and  such  order  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  become  effective  on  the  date 
specified  therein  but  In  no  event  earlier 
than  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its 
Issuance. 

"(2)  At  any  time  before  an  order  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection 
Is  Issued  or  becomes  effective,  the  Surgeon 
General  may  by  order  defer  or  suspend  the 
listing  of  any  plant  when,  in  his  Judgment, 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  so 
requires. 

"(3)  At  any  time  before  the  effective  date 
of  an  order  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  any  person  (Including  any  complainant 
receiving  State  or  locality)  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  order  and  entitled  to  notice 
thereof,  and  the  State  milk  sanitation  rating 
agency  (if  any)  whose  rating  of  an  interstate 
milk  plant  Is  Involved,  may  file  objectfbns 
thereto  (stating  the  groimds  of  such  objec- 
tions) and  request  a  public  hearing,  and  the 
filing  of  such  objections  and  request  shall 
operate  to  stay  the  effectiveness  of  such 
order,  but  shall  not  operate  to  stay  any  order 
of  deferment  or  susp>en6lon  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  The  Surgeon  General 
shall,  upon  the  basis  of  the  record  of  such 
hearing,  by  order  confirm,  modify,  or  set 
aside  his  prior  order  and  the  findings  and 
conclusions  stated  therein,  and  specify  the 
date,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  lu 
Issuance,  on  which  the  order  entered  after 
such  hearing  shall  take  effect. 

"(d)(1)  Any  person  (including  any  com- 
plainant   receiving    State    or    locality)     ad- 


versely affected  by  an  order  of  the  Surgeon 
General  Issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  entitled 
to  notice  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c).  and  the  State  milk  sanitation  rating 
agency  (if  any)  whose  rating  is  Involved, 
may  app^eal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  inter- 
state milk  plant  involved  is  located  by  filing 
with  such  court,  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  order  based 
upon  the  record  of  such  he.iring.  a  notice 
of  appeal.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  attach  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice 
of  appeal  A  copy  of  such  notice  of  appeal 
shall  be  forthwith  transmuted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Surgeon  General  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Surgeon  General  shall  thereupon  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
The  Commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  section  shall  not.  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court  to  the  contrary,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  an  order. 

"(2)  The  coiirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enter,  upon  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  filed  with  it  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  suh^ectlon.  a  Judg- 
ment affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  decision  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. The  findings  of  the  Surgeon  General 
as  to  any  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  when  considered  on  the  record  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  sustained,  but  the  court  may. 
on  good  cause  shown,  remand  the  case  to 
the  Surgeon  General  to  take  additional  evi- 
dence, and  the  Surgeon  General  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  order,  and  shall 
file  with  the  court  any  such  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  order,  together  with  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  ad- 
ditional or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
order  shall  be  reviewable  only  to  the  extent 
provided  for  review  of  the  findings  of  fact  and 
order  originally  filed  with  the  court.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"Prohibition  against  discrimination  against 
sanitary  out-of-State  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts 

"Sec.  808.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  — 

"(1)  no  milk  or  milk  product  which  ema- 
nates from  an  Interstate  milk  plant  In 
another  State,  while  such  plant  is  listed  by 
the  Surgeon  General  under  section  807  with 
respect  to  the  milk  or  milk  product,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  or 
condemnation  In.  or  to  exclusion  from,  a  re- 
ceiving State  or  locality,  or  from  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  storage,  processing,  sale, 
or  serving  in  such  State  or  locality,  and 

"(2)  no  processor,  producer,  carrier,  dit- 
trlbutor.  dealer,  or  other  person  handling 
such  milk  or  milk  product  shall  t>e  subject 
to  punishment,  or  to  denial  of  a  required 
license  or  permit, 

by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such  milk  or 
milk  product,  or  of  the  sealed  container  or 
vehicle  (complying  with  the  Federal  Milk 
Sanitation  Code)  in  which  such  milk  or 
milk  product  was  brought  into  the  State,  or 
of  an  Interstate  milk  plant  in  another  State 
or  Its  milk  supply,  or  of  any  transportation 
or  handling  facility,  in  which  such  milk  or 
milk  product  was  produced,  processed, 
carried,  or  handled,  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
hibition, requirement,  limitation,  or  condi- 
tion (including  official  inspection  require- 
ments) relating  to  health  or  sanitation  and 
Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  any  State  or 
local  law,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  or  locality,  or  by  any  officer  or 
employee   thereof.     In   the  event    any   milk 


or  milk  product  emanating  from  a  listed  In- 
terstate milk  plant  in  another  State  and 
complying  with  the  Federal  MUk  Sanitation 
Code  Is  commingled  with  mUk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts from  within  the  receiving  State  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  to  the  resulting  mixtture.  except  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  application  of  such  State  or 
local  laws,  regulations,  or  orders  to  such 
mixture  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such 
milk  or  milk  product  of  Intrastate  origin 
not  emanating  from  an  interstate  milk  plant 
in  another  State,  to  comply  therewith  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  commingling. 

■lb)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  any  receiving  State  or  locality 
from — 

■  ( 1  I  subjecting  any  milk  or  milk  product, 
upon  its  arrival  from  another  State,  to  lab- 
oratory or  screening  tests  in  accordance  with 
standard  methods  for  the  examination  of 
dairy  products  provided  for  In  the  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Code,  and  rejecting  the 
shipment  if  upon  such  examination  It  laila 
to  comply  with  the  bacterial  and  coliform 
count  standards,  temperature  standards, 
composition  standards,  and  other  criteria  of 
such  code  relating  to  the  then  physical  con- 
dition of  such  milk  or  milk  products,  and 

"(2 1  enforcing  sinitary  laws  and  regula- 
tions, equally  applicable  to  milk  or  milk 
products  not  coming  from  ouuide  the 
St.'ite— 

"(A)  to  require  pasteurization  of  raw 
milk  or  raw  milk  products  brought  Into  the 
State  before  delivery  to  retail  sale  or  con- 
sumer-serving establishments  or  before  use 
m  making  milk  products  or  other  products, 
(B)  to  otherwise  protect  milk  or  milk 
products  from  contamination  or  deteriora- 
tion after  arrival  through  requirements  as 
to  temperature  and  sanitary  handling,  trans- 
portation, and  storage:  Provided.  That  the 
State  or  locality  may  not,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (C).  reject  the  sealed 
container  or  vehicle,  as  such,  in  which  the 
milk  or  milk  product  arrived  In  the  State, 
if  it  complies  with  the  Federal  Milk  Sanita- 
tion Code,  or 

'iC)  as  to  the  type  of  container  In  or 
from  which  milk  or  milk  products  niay  be 
sold  at  retail  or  served  to  customers. 

■■Civil    action    to   restrain   interference   with 
operation  of  title 

"Sec  809.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall,  regardless  of  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy, have  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action 
to  restrain  the  application  of  any  law,  ordi- 
nance, regulation,  or  order  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  to  restrain 
any  action  of  an  officer  or  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  which  in- 
terferes with,  conflicts  with,  or  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title.  Such  action  may  be 
brought  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  in- 
terested person.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  deprive  any  court  of  a 
State  or  Jurisdiction  which  It  wotild  other- 
wise have  to  restrain  any  such  application  or 
action  which  Interferes  with,  conflicts  with, 
or  violates  any  provision  of  this  title. 
"Inspection  by  Surgeon  General 

"Sec  810.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
make  such  Inspections  of  Interstate  milk 
plants  and  plants  proposing  to  become  inter- 
state milk  plants,  and  of  their  milk  supply, 
and  such  laboratory  examinations,  studies, 
investigations,  and  ratings,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title  and  to  promote  uniformity 
In  the  application  of  the  Federal  Milk  Sani- 
tation Code  and  the  Surgeon  General's  stand- 
ard ratlivg  methods  and  criteria. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  remove 
any  Interstate  milk  plant  from  the  list  pro- 
vided for  under  section  807  11  the  State  or 
any  local  milk  sanitation  authority  or  labora- 
tory refuses  to  permit  representatives  of  the 
Service  to  inspect  and  copy  relevant  records 
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pertaining  to  State  or  local  health  and  sani- 
tary supervision  of  such  milk  plant  or  any 
part  thereof  or  facility  connected  therewith 
and  Ita  milk  supply,  or  if  the  person  in  charge 
of  such  plant  or  of  any  part  of  the  milk 
supply  of  such  plant,  or  any  person  under  his 
control,  refuses  to  permit  representatives  of 
the  Service,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to — 

"(1)  enter  such  Interstate  milk  plant  or 
any  establishment,  premises,  facility,  or  ve- 
hicle where  milk  or.  milk  products  intended 
for  such  Interstate  milk  plant  are  produced, 
processed,  packed,  held,  or  transported, 

"(2)  Inspect  such  plant,  establishment, 
premises,  facility,  or  vehicle,  and  all  perti- 
nent personnel,  dairy  animals,  equipment 
and  utensils,  containers  and  labeling,  and 
milk  and  milk  products,  and 

"(3)    Inspect  and  copy  pertinent  records. 

"Research,  studies,  and  investigations 

concerning  sanitary  quality  of  milk 

"Sic.  811.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  con- 
duct research,  studies,  and  Investigations 
concerned  with  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk 
and  milk  products,  and  he  is  authorized  to 
(1)  support  through  grants,  and  otherwise 
aid  In,  the  conduct  of  such  investigations, 
studies,  and  research  by  State  agencies  and 
other  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  indlvlduala,  and  (2) 
make  the  results  of  such  research,  studies. 
and  Investigations  available  to  State  and 
local  agencies,  public  or  private  organizations 
and  institutions,  the  milk  Industry,  and  the 
general  public. 

"Training  milk  sanitation  personnel 

"Stc.  812.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  author- 
ized to — 

"^1)  train  State  and  local  personnel  in 
milk  sanitation  methods  and  procedures  and 
in  the  application  of  the  rating  methods  and 
criteria  established  in  regulations  pursuant 
to  section  804, 

"(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  milk  sanitation  authorities  on 
specific  problems, 

"(3)  encourage,  through  publications  and 
otherwise,  the  adoption  and  use,  by  State 
and  local  authorities  throughout  the  United 
States,  of  the  sanitation  standards  and 
sanitation  practices  specified  in  the  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Code,  and 

"(4)  otherwise  cooperate  with  State  milk 
sanitation  authorities,  other  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  institutions,  and  in- 
dustry in  the  development  of  Improved  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  the  sanitary  quality 
of  milk  and  milk  products. 

^  "Savings  provisions 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  to  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Including  but  not  limited  to  butter. 
frozen  deserts,  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
milk,  sterilized  mUk  or  milk  products  not 
requiring  refrigeration,  all  tyi)es  of  cheese 
except  cottage  cheese  and  creamed  cottage 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  dry  whole  milk, 
or  part  fat  dry  milk  unless  used  or  intended 
for  use  In  the  preparation  of  fluid  milk 
products.  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'manufactured  dairy  products'  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  milk  products  defined  in  section 
802(2). 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  make  lawful  or  authorize  the  application 
Of  any  State  or  local  law  or  requirement  of 
any  receiving  State  or  locality  discriminat- 
ing against  milk  and  milk  products  which 
would  not  be  lawful  or  authorized  if  this 
title  were  not  in  effect. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  supersede  or  modify  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  or 
of  any  provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (other  than  this  title). 

"Appropriations 
"Sec.  814.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  to  the  Service  such 
sums   as   may   be   necessary   to   enable   the 
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Siirgeon  General  to  c&rrj  out  his  functions 
under  this  title." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Hlco,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  except  that,  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 361(d)  and  in  title  vni.  such  term 
means  a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia;". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Short  title 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  VIII,  inclusive,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act'." 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  682). 
Is  f  lu-ther  amended  by  renumbering  title  VIII 
(as  In  effect 'prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  as  title  IX,  and  by  renumbering  sec- 
tions 801  through  814  (as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act),  and  references 
thereto,  as  sections  901  through  914,  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  beginning  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  ABUSES 
IN  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  previous  Con- 
gress, I  announced  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  that  I  intended  to  introduce  legis- 
lation at  the  opening  of  this  Congress  to 
restore  a  more  reasonable  and  workable 
balance  in  the  Nation's  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  how  heavily  the  scales  were  weighted 
in  favor  of  labor  unions  and  labor  lead- 
ers as  against  not  only  management,  but 
as  against  employees,  the  general  public, 
and  substantial  segments  of  their  own 
membership  as  well. 

To  refresh  your  memories,  I  would  like 
once  again  to  give  you  some  conception 
of  the  preferred  position  held  by  today's 
unions  in  the  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical scheme  of  things.  I  have  compiled 
a  list  of  special  privileges,  immunities, 
rights,  and  powers  enjoyed  by  labor 
unions  under  Federal  law.  Again,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  while  some  of  these 
special  advantages  may  have  been  justi- 
fied when  they  were  initially  granted  to 
the  labor  movement  because  of  the  lat- 
ter's  weakness  and  lack  of  size,  their 
continued  existence  and  expanding  scope 
in  today's  era  of  monopolistic  union 
power  can  no  longer  be  justified.  Here 
are  some  of  these  advantages : 

Almost  total  immunity  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 
Immunity  from  taxation. 
Immunity  from  injunctions  by  Federal 
courts. 

Authority  to  use  union  funds  for  pur- 
poses not  related  to  collective  bargain- 
ing even  where  union  membership  is 
compulsory. 

Power  to  compel  workers  to  join  the 
union  as  a  condition  of  continued 
employment. 

The  right  of  a  union  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  workers  to  bargain  for 
all  employees.  This  Includes  the  right 
to  bargain  for  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  join  the  union  as  well  as  those 
who  can  be  arbitrarily  denied  mem- 
bership. 


Power  to  compel  the  employer  to  bar- 
gain exclusively  with  the  majority 
union. 

Absolute  authority  to  deny  union 
membership  to  workers  employed  in  the 
bargaining  unit,  on  any  grounds  or  for 
no  reason  at  all. 

The  right,  in  some  situations,  to  In- 
vade the  privacy  of  workers,  even 
against  their  wishes.  This  deprives  them 
of  a  legal  right  enjoyed  by  all  other 
members  of  society. 

The  right,  in  some  situations,  to  com- 
pel employers  to  make  available  for 
union  use  the  private  property  of  the 
employer. 

The  right  to  compel  the  employer  to 
provide  protection  against  any  physical 
violence  on  the  part  of  workers  who  re- 
sist invasion  of  their  privacy. 

Unions  are  immune  from  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  for  personal  and  prop- 
erty injuries  inflicted  on  employers  or 
others  by  union  members  engaged  in 
activities,  such  as  strikes  or  picketing. 
And  this  immunity  stands  even  in  situa- 
tions where  such  activities  have  been 
officially  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
union. 

The  right  to  strike  for  objectives 
wholly  unrelated  to  any  proper  subject 
of  collective  bargaining.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  severely  limited  right  of  an 
employer  to  engage  in  a  lockout. 

The  right,  in  some  situations,  to  ex- 
amine an  employer's  books  and  rec- 
ords— including  those  containing  such 
confidential  data  as  costs,  profits,  and 
prices. 

Under  postal  laws,  certain  nonprofit 
organizations  or  institutions  are  permit- 
ted to  mail  their  literature  and  printed 
material  at  50  percent  of  the  regular 
third-class  postage  rate.  This  means 
that  the  tens  of  millions  of  pieces  of 
union  publications,  most  of  it  crammed 
with  the  most  nakedly,  partisan  politi- 
cal propaganda,  and  which  runs  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  mailing  costs,  is  being 
subsidized  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
such  cost  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
On  the  other  hand,  nonprofit  business 
associations,  such  as  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, for  example,  have  been  denied 
this  imbelievable,  and  largely  unsus- 
pected, benefit. 

And  finally,  the  almost  complete  im- 
munity of  unions  from  any  liability, 
penalty,  or  restriction  under  State  law 
under  the  doctrine  of  Federal  pre- 
emption. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  private  orga- 
nization, institution,  association,  or  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States  is  the 
beneficiary  of  such  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  immunities,  benefits,  privileges, 
rights,  and  powers — under  either  State 
or  Federal  law. 

In  listing  the  special  grants  and  im- 
munities, I  do  it  not  to  suggest  that  all 
of  them  should  necessarily  be  removed, 
but  to  illustrate  just  what  powers  unions 
have.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  that  the 
public  interest — a  popular  phrase  with 
the  New  Frontier— is  served  by  the  pos- 
session of  monopolistic  power  by  unions 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  must  be 
limited.  Hence,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  constitutes  only  a  small, 
but  in  my  opinion  essential,  step  in  an 
effective   program  for  diminishing   the 


unjustified  concentration  of  labor  union 
power,  power  which  has  resulted  from 
the  grant  of  special  legal  privileges 
under  Federal  law. 

Free  and  voluntary  collective  bargain- 
ing Is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  preser- 
vation of  a  genuinely  democratic  society 
based  primarly  on  an  economic  system  of 
free  enterprise.  An  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  free  collective  bargaining  is  the 
right  of  employees,  acting  in  concert,  to 
withhold  their  labor  in  their  effort  to 
Induce  employers  to  grant  them  favor- 
able terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. This  right  to  strike,  subject  to 
certain  necessary  limitations  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  constitutes  a  basic  civil  lib- 
erty. And  even  though  strikes  sometime 
inflict  some  economic  hardship  on  the 
public,  a  democratic  society  must  be 
willing  to  pay  that  price  and  insist  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  right. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of 
the  right  to  strike  which  our  govern- 
mental ofiRcials,  and  the  public  itself, 
have  largely  ignored.  Although  strikes 
may  sometimes  inconvenience  the  public, 
they  always  impose  hardship  on  the 
strikers  and  their  families.  The  loss  of 
wages  resulting  from  even  a  short-lived 
strike  can  mean  economic  disaster  for 
the  strikmg  employee  and  his  depend- 
ents. Thus  no  strike  should  be  embarked 
on  or  prolonged,  unless  the  decision  to  do 
so  unquestionably  reflects  the  wishes  of 
the  employees  themselves,  the  very  peo- 
ple who  are  sure  to  suffer  hardship 
because  of  the  strike. 

It  is  true  that  many  union  constitu- 
tions require  a  favorable  strike  vote  by  a 
majority  of  the  union  members  actually 
voting  before  the  union  officers  are  au- 
thorized to  call  a  strike.  However,  there 
is  no  law  requiring  that  such  a  vote  be 
taken.  As  a  result,  many  strikes  are 
called  by  union  leaders  without  adequate 
consultation  with  their  membership; 
others  are  begun  on  the  basis  of  votes 
taken  by  a  show  of  hands  in  an  open 
union  meeting  where  those  who  do  not 
favor  a  strike  fear  to  indicate  their  op- 
position. In  these  situations,  the  rank- 
and-file  union  member  is  virtually 
ignored  or  contemptuously  pushed  aside, 
and  no  genuine  effort  is  made  to  deter- 
mine his  wishes. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  in  reaching  a 
decision  of  such  momentous  import  to 
all  the  wage  earners  in  the  struck  estab- 
lishment, certain  minimum  safeguards 
should  be  established  by  law  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  decision  truly  reflects  the 
real  wishes  of  an  actual  majority  of  the 
employees  in  such  establishment.  Only 
by  such  legislation  can  the  American 
people  be  certain  that  the  principles 
of  personal  responsibility  and  individual 
obligation,  as  well  as  democratic  social  or 
collective  action,  are  being  effectivclv 
preserved. 

My  bill,  therefore,  contains  a  strike 
vote  procedure  based  on  the  following 
simple  requirements: 

First.  A  strike  shall  be  unlawful  un- 
less notice  of  intention  to  strike  is  given 
to  all  those  concerned  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
strike;  and 

Second.  At  any  time  after  such  notice 
has  been  given,  a  petition  may  be  filed 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Bcr.rd 
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by  an  employee  in  the  enterprise  to  be 
affected,  asking  the  Board  to  conduct  an 
election  by  secret  ballot  among  the  em- 
ployees in  the  establishment  to  be  or  be- 
ing struck,  on  the  question  of  whether 
they  favor  a  strike  or  its  continuation. 
If  such  a  petition  is  supported  by  30  per- 
cent of  said  employees,  the  Board  shall 
conduct  such  an  election  and  the  strike 
or  its  continuation  shall  be  lawful  only 
if  a  majority,  so  voting,  cast  their  ballots 
in  favor  thereof. 

This  procedure  has  ample  precedent  in 
the  existing  law  governing  representa- 
tion, decertification,  and  deauthorization 
elections  presently  conducted  by  the 
Board,  and  the  Board's  own  administra- 
tive requirements  and  procedures  in 
connection  with  such  elections.  These 
are  all  based  on  the  principle  that  such 
elections  will  be  held  upon  a  showing 
that  a  substantial  minority  of  the  em- 
ployees involved — never  in  any  case 
more  than  30  percent — want  such  elec- 
tion to  be  held.  The  principle  is  emi- 
nently sound  and  it  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate to  extend  it  to  the  important  matter 
of  the  strike  vote. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
labor  unions  enjoy  many  special  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  under  Fed- 
eral law.  By  farjiie  most  important  of 
these  is  the  e^JCTusive  right  to  represent 
all  the  ex^pfoyees  in  the  unit  for  pur- 
poses o/  collective  bargaining  even  if 
the  u^on  has  been  selected  as  bargain- 
ing Agent  by  only  a  narrow  majority, 
which  in  many  circumstances  under  our 
existing  law  in  fact  constitutes  merelv 
a  minority.  Under  the  law,  those  em- 
ployees who  do  not  wish  to  join,  as  well 
as  those  whom  the  union  for  whatever 
reason  excludes  from  membership,  can 
neither  bargain  for  themselves,  nor  se- 
lect any  person  or  agency,  other  than  the 
union  so  designated  to  bargain  for  them. 
They  are.  in  reality,  the  involuntarj' 
principals  of  agents  imposed  upon  them 
by  law. 

In  granting  unions  tliis  right,  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Government,  in  effect,  has  bestowed 
upon  them  the  power  of  government  it- 
self. Although  this  provision  of  law  has 
a  certain  usefulness  in  the  area  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  it  results  in  the  most 
serious  injustice  to  those  employees  who 
wish  to  join  the  union  but  are  excluded 
by  the  union  itself.  They  have  no  voice 
in  helping  to  detennine  the  union's  bar- 
gaining demands  and  policies,  are  not 
permitted  to  do  their  own  bargaining, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  accept  and 
work  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  agreement  between  the  union  and 
the  employer,  even  if  they  find  such 
terms  and  conditions  highly  unsatis- 
factoiy. 

Moreover,  in  certain  industries  there 
is  a  widespread  practice  whereby  em- 
ployers recruit  their  labor  force  through 
the  local  unions  in  the  particular  area. 
This  is  especially  true  in  those  indus- 
tries where  the  most  highly  skilled,  and 
consequently  the  most  highly  paid,  em- 
ployees are  needed  to  perform  the  work. 
It  is  precisely  in  these  industries  where 
union  membership  exclusionary  policies 
are  most  widely  and  persistently  appUed. 
As  a  result,  untold  numbers  of  com- 
pJrlely  qualified   workers,   who  for  one 


reason  or  another  are  denied  admission 
to  union  membership,  are  excluded  not 
only  from  many  jobs,  but  particularly 
from  the  most  highly  paid  Jobs  as  well. 
It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  this 
power  of  exclusion  on  the  part  of  unions 
must,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  equity 
be  terminated.  My  bill  provides  that  no 
imion  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
unique  and  precious  privilege  of  exclu- 
sive representation  in  collective  bargain- 
ing, if  it  arbitrarily  excludes  from  mem- 
bership those  qualified  workers  within 
the  bargaining  unit  who  wish  to  join  the 
union. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  plight  of  the 
employee  who  wishes  to  join  the  union 
which  acts  as  his  bargaining  agent  but 
who  is  denied  membership,  is  matched 
by  the  employee  who  does  not  want  to 
join  a  union  or  pay  tribute  to  it.  but  who 
is  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to  hold  his 
job.  Under  existing  law.  the  only  allevi- 
ating circumstance  is  the  provision  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act — sec- 
tion 14 fb)— which  permits  the  States  if 
they  so  desire,  to  adopt  their  own  laws 
limiting  or  completely  prohibiting  any 
form  of  compulsory  union  membership. 
Nineteen  States  have  enacted  such  so- 
called  right-to-work  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  after  considerable  study 
and  research  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  adopting  this  approach 
when  it  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947.  Congress,  without  fuU  awareness 
of  the  implications  and  the  conse- 
quences, put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Instead  of  permitting  compulsory  union- 
ism but  authorizing  the  States  to  forbid 
it.  Congress  should  have  prohibited  all 
forms  of  compulsory  membership  in  or 
financial  support  of  unions,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  States,  acting  affirma- 
tively, could  permit  the  limited  form  of 
union  security  now  authorized  in  the 
law.  This  approach  would  have  been 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Wagner 
Act  which  labor  has  termed  its  "Ms^na 
Carta"  and  to  which  they  always  pro- 
fess a  desire  to  return. 

Thus,  up  to  1935,  the  year  the  Wagner 
Act  became  law,  compulsory  unionism 
was  legal  in  some  States,  and  partially  or 
wholly  unlawful  in  others.  If  the  Wag- 
ner Act  had  adhered  to  its  basic  principle 
of  forbidding  all  hiring  and  personnel 
practices  which  discriminated  against 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
because  they  did  or  did  not  belong  or 
contribute  to  a  union,  then  every  form 
of  union  security  or  agency  shop  would 
have  been  outlawed  as  constituting  such 
a  discrimination. 

Recognizing  the  inevitability  of  these 
con.sequences.  Senator  Wagner  included 
in  his  bill  which  eventually  became  law, 
a  specific  proviso  permitting  the  imions 
and  employers  to  execute  and  apply  com- 
pulsory union  membership  agreements. 
Senator  Wagner's  justification  for  this 
was  most  inteiesting — it  was  a  pure  and 
unadulterated  plea  for  States  rights.  He 
pointed  out  that  unless  his  proviso  were 
included,  then  all  State  laws  permitting 
compulsory  imionism  would  be  nullified 
by  the  Federal  law. 

Here  is  what  he  said  in  a  statement  on 
the  floor: 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  belief  that  the 
bill  cre.-.tcs  a  closed  shop  for  all  industry     It 
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does  not  force  any  employer  to  make  a  closed- 
shop  agreement.  It  does  not  even  atate  that 
C!ongreM  favors  the  policy  of  the  closed  shop. 
It  merely  provides  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees may  volvmtarlly  make  closed-shop 
agreements  In  any  state  where  they  are  now 
legal.  Par  from  suggesting  a  change,  It 
merely  preserves  the  status  quo.  (Congkes- 
SIONAI.  Rkoobo,  Senate.  Feb.  21.  1935,  79th 
Cong..  Rboobo  2368,  vol.  I.  p.  1311,  Legisla- 
tive History  of  the  Wagner  Act.) 

This  view  of  existing  law  on  compul- 
sory unionism  was  confirmed  by  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  in  comparing  Senator  Wag- 
ner's 1935  bill  (S.  1958)  with  his  pre- 
viously introduced  1934  bill— S.  2926.  I 
quote: 

Section  8(3) :  The  two  drafts  are  substan- 
tially identical.  The  purpose  here  Is  to  cover 
all  forma  of  discrimination  In  hire  or  tenure 
of  employment  or  conditions  of  emplo^najent, 
Including  the  "yellow  dog  contract,"  wtiose 
enforcement  in  the  Federal  courts  is  already 
outlawed  by  the  Norris  (La  Quardla)  A^C^' 
injunction  Act  (of  1932) .  Precedents  for  the 
provision  are  subdivision  (2)  of  se^  T^aV^f 
the  NIRA  (National  Industrial  Recovery  Act). 

The  proviso  in  the  two  drafts  are  similar 
In  pxirpose.  They  are  intended  merely  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  as  to  the  legality 
of  closed  shop  agreements  under  the  com- 
mon law  In  the  different  States,  and  to  make 
clear  that  neither  sec.  7(a)  (of  the  NIRA) 
nor  any  other  statute  of  the  United  States 
precludes  such  agreements. 

The  proviso  does  not  make  closed  shop 
agreements  legal;  It  merely  says  that  nothing 
herein  should  lllegallze  them.  The  opera- 
tion of  State  common  law  on  the  subject  Is 
left  unaffected. 

Unless  this  change  Is  made  as  provided 
In  S.  1958,  most  strikes  for  a  closed  shop  or 
even  for  a  preferential  shop  would  by  this 
act  in  effect  be  declared  to  be  for  an  illegal 
purpose,  and  hence  would  be  enjolnable  in 
many  States.  The  law  on  the  question  is 
In  great  confusion  in  the  State  courts,  and 
any  uniform  rule  as  a  Federal  statute  would 
work  hardship  and  injustice  in  many  areas. 
This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  law 
in  many  States  is  in  a  state  of  change. 

As  the  legislative  history  of  7(a)  (of  the 
NTRA)  denvonstrates,  nothing  in  that  sec- 
tion was  Intended  to  deprive  labor  of  its  ex- 
isting right  In  many  States  to  contract  or 
strike  for  a  closed  or  preferential  shop.  No 
reason  appears  for  a  contrary  view  here. 
(Conunittee  print.  Senate  Labor  Committee 
Mar.  11,  1935,  79th  Cong.) . 

Thus,  the  history  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
as  well  as  its  structure  and  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  its  approach  to  labor- 
management  ^relations,  all  make  it  very 
clear  that  compulsory  union  membership 
or  compulsory  financial  support  of  a  un- 
ion are  forms  of  discrimination  which 
are  fundamentally  in  violation  of  this 
approach  and  these  principles.  In  1935, 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  authors  and 
sponsors  of  the  Wagner  Act  recognized 
this,  and  justified  the  inconsistency  on 
the  grounds  of  States  rights,  that  the 
proviso  was  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve State  laws  permitting  compulsory 
unionism. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  rectify 
the  present  inconsistent  approach  of  the 
present  statute.  It  would  declare,  as  a 
matter  of  Federal  law,  that  all  forms  of 
discrimination  because  of  membership  or 
nonmembership  in,  or  support  or  non- 
support  of  a  union  are  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices,  but  permit   the   present  limited 
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form  of  union  security  to  be  imposed 
only  in  those  States  whose  law  afllrma- 
tively  so  provides.  Existing  or  future 
State  rlght-to-work  laws  would  be  un- 
affected, althougluthe  need  for  them 
would  largely  hav^  disappeared. 

Mr.  President,  in  1959,  Congress 
adopted  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  by 
overwhelming  margins  and  it  was  signed 
into  law  by  former  President  Eisenhower. 
In  so  doing,  our  Government  for  the  first 
time  recognized  the  need  for  Federal 
regulation  of  labor  unions  in  order  to 
eliminate  corruption  and  crime,  and  to 
protect  rank-and-file  union  members 
against  the  tjTanny,  possible  and  some- 
times actual,  of  their  own  labor  leaders. 

I  strongly  supported  the  enactment  of 
this  law  and,  it  goes  without  saying.  I 
will  as  strongly  resist  any  effort  to 
weaken  the  safeguards  for  the  American 
worker  which  it  provides.  In  fact,  it  is 
"my  firm  belief  that  the  bill  of  rights  pro- 
visions in  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act 
which  protect  rank-and-file  members  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  union 
members  needs  strengthening.  And  they 
need  it  precisely  in  that  area  where  a 
huge  majority  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Senate  succeeded  in  seriously 
weakening  these  safeguards  by  compel- 
ling the  union  member  to  bring  a  pri- 
vate suit  to  enforce  his  rights  instead  of 
requiring  an  appropriate  Federal  official 
or  agency  to  bring  such  suit  in  his  be- 
half, as  was  originally  provided  by  the 
proposal  offered  by  Senator  McClellan, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Special 
Labor  Racketeering  Committee. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  includes  an 
amendment  to  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act 
to  remedy  this  serious  defect  by  giving 
the  rank-and-file  union  member  the  aid 
and  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  seeking  to  vindicate  his  legal  rights 
which  have  been  violated  by  his  union  or 
its  leaders. 

The  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  ex- 
press his  political  preferences,  and  to 
give  his  support  to  the  candidates  and 
party  of  his  choice  is  the  fundamental 
political  right  on  which  our  democratic 
society  is  based.  Any  interference  with 
this  right  must  be  viewed  with  the  great- 
est alarm.  One  of  the  most  vicious 
forms  of  such  interference  is  to  exert 
economic  coercion  on  a  citizen  in  order 
to  compel  his  support  for  a  particular 
party,  candidate,  or  program  by  threat- 
ening him  with  the  loss  of  his  livelihood 
if  he  withholds  such  support. 

Thus,  to  take  a  hypothetical  example, 
if  an  employer  compelled  his  employee  to 
contribute  to  a  particular  candidate  or 
party  as  a  condition  of  holding  his  job, 
the  American  public  would  be  shocked, 
nay  incensed,  beyond  measure.  An  out- 
raged public  opinion  would  quickly  com- 
pel such  an  employer  to  desist  from  this 
exercise  in  political  blackmail.  Fortu- 
nately, instances  of  this  type  are  so  rare, 
as  for  all  practical  purposes  to  be  non- 
existent. 

Yet,  there  is  one  important  and  sub- 
stantial area  of  American  life  in  which 
precisely  this  form  of  political  blackmail 
is  well-nigh  universal.  Today,  the  vast 
majority  of  labor  unions  operate  under 
collective  bargaining  agreements  which 


require  employees  to  Join  the  union  and 
pay  periodic  dues  and  initiation  fees  aa 
a  condition  of  holding  their  jobs.  Re- 
gardless of  what  use  the  union  makes  of 
such  funds,  no  matter  how  objectionable 
the  dragooned  union  member  finds  such 
use  to  be,  if  he  refuses  for  that  reason  to 
pay  his  dues,  the  union  can.  and  usually 
does,  force  the  employer  to  fire  him  un- 
der the  union  shop  contract. 

Every  union  today  is  using  substantial 
portions  of  the  funds  collected  from 
membership  dues  and  initiation  fees  in 
behalf  of  specific  candidates,  parties, 
and  political  programs.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  unions  have 
compulsory  union  membership  contracts. 
Many  employees  who  favor  rival  candi- 
dates, parties,  and  platforms,  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  contribute  their 
money  to  support  candidates,  parties, 
and  political  programs  they  bitterly  op^ 
pose  or  lose  their  jobs.  This  widespread 
practice  constitutes  the  most  nakedly 
brazen  form  of  political  coercion  which 
exists  in  our  society,  and  around  which 
the  liberal-labor  elements  have  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  an  "Iron  Curtain"  of 
public  misinformation  and  consequent 
apathy.  As  a  result  of  this  conspiracy 
of  silence  and  of  the  sentimental  belief 
that  a  union  is  always  the  underdog  in 
its  dealings  with  an  employer,  a  belief 
assiduously  cultivated  by  union  leaders 
and  their  liberal  allies,  unions  have 
been  able  to  destroy  the  fundamental 
civil  rights  of  an  untold  number  of  their 
members,  who  are  truly  the  underdogs 
in  their  relations  with  their  union 
leaders. 

I  have,  therefore,  included  in  my  bill 
provisions  which  are  designed  to  correct 
this  intolerable  injustice  by  restoring  to 
all  of  our  citizens,  more  specifically  the 
politically  dissident  rank-and-file  union 
members,  their  basic  human  and  con- 
stitutional rights  to  express  and  support 
their  political  preferences  completely 
free  from  any  form  of  restraint,  inter- 
ference, coercion,  or  economic  pressure. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  I  am  offering,  are  a 
modest  first  approach  to  a  problem  which 
must  be  solved  if  our  social  and  economic, 
as  well  as  our  political  institutions,  are 
not  to  be  dangerously  undermined. 
Excessive  labor  union  power  must  be 
curtailed  and  I  submit  that  the  program 
I  offer  is  not  only  justified  on  the  basis 
of  equity  and  morals  but  that  its  adop- 
tion would  not  in  any  way  impair  the 
exercise  of  proper  labor  union  functions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  an 
analysis  of  my  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  permission  to  have  it  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  87)  to  eliminate  certain 
abuses  in  labor-management  relations, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Skction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Labor-Management  Reform  Act  of  1963". 

SEC.  a.  Section  8  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  No  strike  or  work  stoppage  shall 
be  called  or  sanctioned  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion unless  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  strike  or  work  stop- 
page such  labor  organization  shall  have 
given  notice  thereof  In  writing  to  the  Board 
and  the  employer  and  either  Individually  in 
writing,  or  by  announcement  at  a  meeting  of 
the  membership  of  the  organization,  to  the 
members  of  such  organization  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit  or  units  involved  In  the  strike  or 
work  stoppage; 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  with  the  Board, 
upon  or  at  any  time  after  receipt  by  the 
Board  of  a  notice  given  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
of  a  petition  therefor  signed  by  at  least 
thirty  per  centum  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  or  units  Involved  in  the 
strike  or  work  stoppage,  the  Board  shall 
conduct  a  referendum  by  secret  ballot  on 
the  question  of  whether  such  strike  or  work 
stoppage  should  be  called  or  continued.  If 
a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum 
vote  against  the  strike  or  work  stoppage, 
no  strike  shall  be  called  or  sanctioned  by 
the  labor  organization  until  at  least  ninety 
days  have  elapsed  following  the  referendum, 
and  a  new  notice  has  been  given  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  If  a  majority  of 
those  voting  In  the  referendum  vote  In  favor 
of  the  strike  or  work  stoppage,  no  subse- 
quent petition  may  be  filed  under  this  sub- 
section until  at  least  ninety  days  have 
elapsed  following  such  referendum,  and 
unless  such  subsequent  petition  has  been 
signed  by  at  least  thirty-five  per  centum  of 
the  employees  In  the  unit  or  units  involved 
In  the  strike  or  work  stoppage: 

"(3)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  any  labor  organization  to  fall  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and 
the  provisions  of  subsection  10(1)  of  this 
Act,  as  they  apply  to  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  within  the  meaning  of  section 
8(b)(4)  (A)  (B)  and  (C),  shall  be  applicable 
whenever  it  Is  charged  that  any  labor 
organization  has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor 
practice  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subsection. 

"(4)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "sec- 
tion 8(b)(4)"   the   words  "or  section  8(g)." 

"(5)  Any  individual  who  participates  In 
a  strike  or  work  stoppage  which  has  been 
called  without  notice  as  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  or  which  has  been  called  or  con- 
tinued after  a  majority  of  the  employees 
In  the  bargaining  unit  or  units  Involved  In 
the  strike  or  work  stoppage  voting  in  the 
most  recent  referendum  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  such  strike  or  work  stoppage  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  voted  against 
such  strike  or  work  stoppage,  shall  not  dur- 
ing the  strike  or  work  stoppage  or  there- 
after, unless  reemployed  or  reinstated  by  the 
employer,  be  considered  to  be  an  employee 
of  such  employer  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

"(6)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  supersede  or  modi- 
fy In  any  way  the  requirements  of  section 
8(d)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  proviso  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "That"  where  It  first  appears,  a 
comma  and  the  words  "In  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory where  state  or  territorial  law  so  au- 
thorizes," and  after  the  word  "therein"  In- 
serting   the    "'ords    "or    payments    thereto". 


(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or 
application  of  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship In  or  payments  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment  In  any 
State  or  Territory  unless  such  agreements 
are  in  conformity  with  the  applicable  State 
or  Territorial  law  and  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions,  conditions,  and  limitations 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (a)(3)  of  section  8." 

Sec.  4.  Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  labor  organization  which  does 
not  admit  to  membership  all  of  the  em- 
ployees It  seeks  to  represent  In  a  unit  appro- 
priate for  that  purpose,  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  generally  and  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  and  with  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  generally  and  uniformly  accorded 
to  all  members  thereof,  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  employees  In  such  unit 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  section.  Nothing  In 
the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  a  labor  organization  from  denying 
membership  to  any  person  on  the  ground 
that  such  person  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  of  an  organization  that  be- 
lieves in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  or  by 
any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods." 

Sec.  5.  Section  102  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
(Act  of  September  14,  1959.  PL.  86-257.  73 
Stat.  623)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  102.  The  Secretary,  whenever  it  shall 
appear  that  any  jjerson  has  violated  or  Is 
about  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  may  bring  an  action  In  a  district  court 
or  other  court  of  the  United  States  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  including  but 
without  limitation.  Injunctions  to  restrain 
any  such  violations  and  to  compel  compli- 
ance with  this  title.  Any  such  action  against 
a  labor  organization  may  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  district  court  or  other 
court  of  the  United  States  where  the  viola- 
tion occurred." 

Sec.  6.  Title  I  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1859  (Act  of 
September  14,  1959,  Pli.  86-257,  73  Stat.  523) 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"coMPtJisoRT  vrtiotnsit  and  use  or  union 
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"Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  employee  or  group  of 
employees  whose  employment  Is  conditioned 
on  membership  In  or  payment  to  a  labor 
organization,  may  file  a  written  charge  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  alleging  that  such 
labor  organization  Is  using  or  expending 
funds  or  property  of  the  organization  for 
purposes  or  activities  other  than  collective 
bargaining.  The  charge  shall  set  forth  the 
information  upon  which  such  allegation  Is 
based.  The  Secretary  shall  Inviwtlgate  and 
If  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  charge 
Is  true,  he  shall.  If  such  labor  organization 
refuses,  upon  demand,  to  refund  to  such  em- 
ployee or  employees  the  moneys  paid  by  such 
employee  or  employees  to  such  labor  organi- 
zation as  fees  or  dues  since  the  effective  date 
of  the  collective  bargaining  contract  requir- 
ing such  pajrment.  bring  In  behalf  of  such 
employee  or  employees  a  civil  action  In  any 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  against  such  labor  organization  for 
the  recovery  of  such  moneys  together  with 
the  interest  thereon  and  for  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  continuation,  during  the  term  of 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement,  of  such 
use  or  expenditure  of  the  organization's 
funds  or  property.     Any  amount  so  recovered 


shall  be  paid  to  the  employee  or  employee* 
In  whoee  behalf  such  action  was  brought 
and  in  whose  favor  Judgment  was  rendered. 
"(b)  Uix>n  the  rendering  of  a  Judgment 
against  a  labor  organization  In  an  action 
brought  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  such  labor  organization  shall  be 
ineligible  ( l )  to  be  certified  or  recognized  as 
the  representative  of  any  employees  by  the 
National  L,abor  Relations  Board  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Goverrunect,  (2)  to  file  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charge  under  section  10(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  or  to 
file  with  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  any  other  charge, 
complaint,  or  petition  as  the  representative 
of  or  on  behalf  of  any  employees,  and  (3) 
to  obtain  or  retain  the  exemption  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  provided  by  section  601  (a) 
and  (c)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Such  Ineligibility  shall 
continue  until  the  Judgment  against  such 
labor  organization  Is  satisfied.  Is  reversed  on 
appeal,  or  the  coUectlve  bargaining  agree- 
ment containing  the  provision  requiring 
membership  In  or  payment  to  the  labor  or- 
ganization has  terminated,  whichever  occurs 
sooner:  Provided,  That  such  Ineligibility 
shall  continue  during  the  entire  term  of  such 
collective  bargaining  agreement  despite  the 
satisfaction  of  such  Judgment,  If  the  labor 
organization  at  any  time  during  the  term  of 
the  agreement  fails  to  comply  fully  with  any 
Injunctive  relief  granted  by  the  court." 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water  is  as  follows: 

Analysis   or   Sematok    Goldwater's   Labor 
Bill 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  name  of  the  bill  as 
the  "Labor-Management  Reform  Act  of  1963  " 

Section  2  establishes  a  procedure  for  a 
secret  strike  ballot  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (g)  to  section  8  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (title  I  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act). 

Paragraph  1  makes  the  calling  or  continua- 
tion of  any  strike  or  work  stoppage  by  a  labor 
union  unlawful,  If  notice  of  such  activity  is 
not  given  at  least  30  days  In  advance  there- 
of to  the  employer,  the  union  members  em- 
ployed In  the  official  unit,  and  the  NLRB. 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  at  any  time  on 
or  after  the  filing  of  such  notice  with  the 
NLRB,  30  percent  or  more  of  the  employees 
employed  In  the  affected  unit  may  petition 
the  NLRB  for  a  secret  ballot  on  the  question 
of  calling  such  strike,  or  If  It  has  already 
begun,  on  the  question  of  continuing  It. 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting,  vote  against 
the  strike,  no  new  30-day  strike  notice  may 
be  given  by  the  union  until  at  least  90  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  balloting,  and  no 
strike  may  take  place  during  that  period.  If 
a  majority  of  those  voting,  vote  In  favor  of 
the  strike,  no  new  petition  for  another  ref- 
erendtim  may  be  filed  for  at  least  90  days 
following  the  balloting,  and  such  new  peti- 
tion must  be  signed  by  35  percent,  rather 
than  30  percent,  of  the   eligible  employees. 

Paragraph  3  makes  It  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  to  fall  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing  requirements,  and  makes  such 
an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  and  procedures  for 
Injunctions  under  section  10(1)  as  are 
charges  presently  filed  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  alleging  unlawful  secondary  boy- 
cott*. Where  the  Board  has  reason  to  believe 
the  charge  Is  true  It  must  Immediately  seek 
an  Injunction  In  the  appropriate  Federal 
district  court. 

Paragraph  4  gives  parties  who  claim  to 
have  been  damaged  by  this  unfair  labor 
practice  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  in  the 
Federal  district  cotirts  In  exactly  the  same 
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wmy  M  VbBf  voMj  now  sua  for  damages  be- 
eauM  at  ulawtul  woondary  boyeotta. 

Puagrapli  S  provklM  that  aa  emiHoTM 
who  parttdpalM  ta  a  strike  which  la  unlaw- 
ful baoanae  it  vkilataa  tbme  naw  proTlalana. 
loaaa  hla  statua  aa  employae  and  hence  hla 
pcoteetiOQ  under  the  act.  onleae  and  \intll 
■och  time  aa  the  employer  reinstates  or  re- 
onploys  him. 

ParagrapAi  6  afltoms  that  nothing  in  these 
new  proTlalons  shall  in  any  way  modify  or 
supersede  the  requirements  of  good  faith 
collectlTe  bargaining  laid  down  In  section 
8(d). 

Section  S:  Under  existing  law  (sec.  14(b) 
of  title  I  of  Taft-Hartley),  the  States  are 
authorized  to  prohibit  or  limit  all  forms  of 
comptilaory  imlon  membership  arrange- 
ments. Including  the  limited  form  of  union 
security  permitted  by  Taft-Hartley.  Such 
State  laws  are  known  as  "right- to-work" 
laws.  The  proposed  amendment  would  out- 
law all  forms  of  compulsory  union  member- 
ship and  financial  support  except  in  those 
States  which  have  or  enact  laws  permitting 
such  arrangements,  but  in  no  case  would 
the  permitted  arrangement  extend  beyond 
what  is  now  permitted  by  way  of  union  secu- 
rity under  Taft-Hartley. 

Section  4:  Under  existing  law,  a  union 
which  Is  selected  by  a  majOTlty  of  the 
employees  In  the  iinlt  becomes  the  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  all  the  employees  in 
the  unit,  even  those  whom  the  union 
excludes  from  membership.  The  proposed 
amendment  denies  the  status  of  exclusive 
bargaining  representative  to  any  union  which 
does  not  admit  to  membership  on  equal 
terms  and  with  equal  privileges  all  the  other- 
wise eligible  employees  Ir.  the  bargaining 
luiit.  The  sole  exception  Is  the  denial  of 
membership  to  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  of  organizations  believing  in  or 
teaching  violent,  illegal,  or  unconstitutional 
destruction  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Section  5:  Title  I  of  the  Landrum-Griffln 
Act  guarantees  certain  rights  to  union  mem- 
bers as  against  their  unions  and  union 
officials.  This  title  Is  known  as  the  bill  of 
rights.  When  an  employee  claims  that  these 
rights  are  being  violated,  his  only  recourse 
under  existing  law  is  to  bring  suit  himself 
in  a  Federal  court.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  duty  to  bring  such  suit  in  behalf  of  the 
aggrieved  imlon  member. 

Section  6 :  This  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  where  a  union  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  providing  for  compulsory 
union  membership,  a  union  member  may 
complain  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the 
\inion  is  using  its  funds  for  purposes  uru'e- 
lated  to  collective  bargaining.  If  upon  in- 
vestigation the  Secretary  believes  the  charge 
to  be  true,  he  must  bring  suit  for  the  benefit 
of  the  complaining  union  member  to  recover 
all  dues  and  fees  paid  by  such  member  to 
the  union  since  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
tract. In  addition,  the  Secretary  must  ask 
the  coiu't  for  an  injunction  against  the  con- 
tinued use  of  its  funds  by  the  union  for  the 
purposes  found  not  to  be  related  to  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

If  a  Judgment  against  the  union  Is  recov- 
ered, then,  until  such  Judgment  is  satisfied, 
or  reversed  on  appeal,  or  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  requiring  union  member- 
ship or  financial  support  is  terminated,  the 
union  is  Ineligible  (1)  to  be  certified  or  rec- 
ognized by  the  NLRB  as  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  employees,  (2)  to  file  any  charges 
of  unfair  labor  |»^ctices  with  the  NLRB,  or 
to  file  any  other  charge,  complaint,  or  peti- 
tion as  representative  of  or  in  behalf  of 
employees,  with  any  Federal  OoTernment 
agency,  and  (8)  to  receive  or  enjoy  any  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  exemption. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  desk 
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tor  10  days  so  that  Senators  who  su-e  in- 
terested in  doing  so  may  co^ponsor  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  i 

REMOVAL  OP  SNOW  AND  ICE  FROM 
PAVED  SIDEWALKS  OP  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  recent  snow  storm,  the  hospitals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  crowded 
with  hundreds  of  cases  of  persons  who 
liad  been  seriously  injiired  in  falls  caused 
by  icy  sidewalks.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  would  repeal  the  existing  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  requiring  the 
removal  of  snow  and  ice  from  paved  side- 
walks and  would  establish  a  more  effec- 
tiiWwlaw.  Under  existing  law,  a  person 
in  control  of  a  building  who  fails  to 
clean  a  sidewalk  is  not  liable  for  any 
penalty;  all  that  can  happen  to  any  such 
negligent  property  owner  is  that  the  Dis- 
trict government  can  have  the  sidewalk 
cleaned  and  bill  the  owner  for  the  cost. 
Under  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing,  if 
a  person  in  charge  or  control  of  any 
building,  lot,  or  parcel  of  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  fails  to  clean  the 
snow  and  ice  off  of  liis  sidewalk  witliin 
the  first  8  hours  of  daylight  following  a 
snowstorm,  he  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100.  The  bill  provides  that  if  ice 
has  accumulated  on  the  sidewalk  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out damage  to  the  paving  that  the  party 
in  control  of  the  property  may  make  the 
sidewalk  reasonably  safe  for  travel  by 
sprinklmg  sand,  ashes,  cinders,  or  other 
abrasive  substances  on  the  ice,  and  then 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  clean 
the  sidewalk  of  ice  and  accumulated 
sand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  these  remarks,  a  brief  analysis 
pointing  up  the  advantages  of  this  meas- 
ure over  the  existing  law. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  96)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  snow  and  ice  from  the  paved 
sidewalks  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
andfor  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Beall.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Beall 
is  as  follows : 

Analysis  or  Bill  and  Compabison  With 
Existing   Law 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a 
more  enforceable  snow  removal  law  than 
the  current  law  (42  Stat.  845;  sec.  7-801.  et 
seq.,  D.C.  Ckxle,  1951  edition)  by  the  addi- 
tion of  criminal  sanctions,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  just  and  equal  law  for  all 
those  required  to  act  under  its  provisions. 

Section  one  of  the  current  snow  removal 
law,  enacted  in  1922,  requires  that  any  per- 
son In  charge  or  control  of  any  building  or 
lot  of  land  within  the  fire  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbia,  fronting  or  abutting  on  a 
paved  sidewalk,  whether  as  owner,  tenant, 
occupant,  lessee,  or  otherwise,  shall,  within 
the  first  8  hours  of  daylight  after  the  ceas- 
ing to  fall  of  any  snow  or  sleet,  remove,  or 


cause  to  be  removed,  such  snow  or  sleet,  from 
such  sidewalk. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  eliminates  the 
phrase  "within  the  fire  limits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia"  thereby  expanding  its  scope  to 
include  the  entire  District  of  Colxmibia 
Also,  the  term  "any  person  In  charge  or  con- 
trol" Is  defined  in  item  (3),  section  7(b). 
thereby  clarifying  and  pinpointing  the  area 
of   responsibUity   in   the   first   section. 

The  term  "within  the  fire  limits  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  also  occurs  in  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  and  4  of  the  current  law,  and 
such  term  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
corresp>ondlng  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  requires  that 
the  snow  or  sleet  be  removed  from  the  paved 
sidewalk  to  a  width  of  only  4  feet,  thereby 
establishing  a  reasonable  norm,  and  if  the 
paved  sidewalk  Is  of  a  lesser  width,  then  to 
its  entire  width. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  current  law  re- 
quire that  the  Commissioners  or  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  shaU  remove,  or 
cause  to  be  removed,  within  the  sr  me  time  as 
that  specified  in  section  one.  the  snow  and 
sleet  from  sidewalk  space  in  front  of  or  ad- 
jacent to  all  buildings  owned  or  leased  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United 
States,  and  if  the  snow  and  sleet  cannot  be 
removed  without  damage  to  the  sidewalk, 
then  the  hardened  snow  or  sleet  shall  be 
sprinkled  with  sand  or  ashes  so  as  to  make 
such  area  reasonably  safe  for  travel,  and  such 
area  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  weather  shall  permit. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  sections  2  and  3  of  the  current  law, 
except  that  substances  which  may  be 
sprinkled  are  enlarged  to  Include  "cinders, 
or  other  abrasive  substance." 

Section  4  of  the  current  law  requires  that 
persons  in  charge  or  control  of  lots  and 
buildings  not  owned  or  leased  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  United  States  which  front 
upon  or  abut  sidewalks  from  which  sdsow 
or  sleet  cannot  be  removed  without  injury 
to  such  sidewalks  due  to  hardening,  shall 
sprinkle  such  sidewalks  with  sand  or  ashes 
and  thereafter  clean  such  sidewalks  as  soon 
as  weather  permits. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  bill  con- 
tains language  similar  to  section  4  of  the 
current  law,  with  the  addition  of  "cinders, 
or  other  abrasive  substances." 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Conunlssioners,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, to  make  available  any  substance 
within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 4  to  such  persons,  at  such  places,  and 
under  such  conditions,  as  they  may  by  regu- 
lation provide.  The  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  to  enable  the  householder,  in  the 
event  he  is  unable  to  procure  such  sub- 
stances himself,  to  procure  sand,  or  other 
substances  from  the  District  when  the  Dis- 
trict has  it  available  in  order  that  the  side- 
walks may  be  made  reasonably  safe  as  re- 
quired by  subsection   (a)   of  section  4. 

Section  5  of  the  current  law  authorizes 
the  Commissioners  to  remove  the  sleet  or 
snow  from  sidewalk  areas  when  the  persons 
In  charge  or  control  of  lots  or  buildings 
abutting  such  areas  (other  tlian  areas  ad- 
jacent to  District  of  federally  owned  or 
leased  property),  fail  to  remove  the  snow  or 
sleet  therefrom  or  to  make  such  areas  reason- 
ably safe  for  travel  by  sprinkling  them  with 
sand  or  ashes.  Section  6  of  the  current  law 
authorizes  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  sue 
for  and  recover  from  the  defaulting  persons 
the  cost  of  removal  of  the  sleet  or  snow  or 
the  cost  of  m.iklng  such  areas  reasonably 
safe. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  enforce  these  two 
sections  of  the  present  law  for  the  reason 
that  all  available  municipal  manpower  has 
been  required  to  keep  the  main  arterial 
highways  and  bridges  open  for  vehlcul.nr 
traffic. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  District's  ap- 
propriations for  snow  removal  have  never 
been  sufficient  to  permit  it  to  remove  the 
snow  from  the  sidewalks  throughout  the 
city.  In  the  second  place,  assuming  money 
were  available,  sufficient  manpower  covild  not 
be  obtained  in  the  necessary  time  to  remove 
the  snow  from  the  sidewalks  abutting  pri- 
vate property.  K%'en  assuming  the  snow 
could  be  removed  from  the  sidewalks  of  de- 
faulting property  owners  by  municipal 
employees,  the  duty  Imposed  upon  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  of  bringing  and  prosecut- 
ing many  thousands  of  civil  suits  a  year  to 
obtain  judgments  for  the  cost  of  such  snow 
removal,  with  the  further  work  of  attempting 
to  collect  the  judgments  after  they  were 
obtained,  would  necessitate  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  force. 

For  the  above-stated  reasons  these  re- 
quirements of  the  current  law  have  been 
omitted  from  the  bill. 

In  lieu  of  sections  5  and  6  in  the  current 
law.  criminal  sanctions  have  been  placed 
in  section  6  of  the  bill  which  authorizes  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for  anyone  who 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  or  of  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  authority  contained 
in  the  bill.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  It  Is 
proposed  to  make  all  persons  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  snow  removal  law  amena- 
ble to  its  criminal  sanctions,  thereby  cur- 
ing one  of  the  defects  present  In  the  1904 
District  Snow  Removal  Act  (33  Stat.  12) 
which  caused  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  to  de- 
clare such  Act  void  (cf.  McGuire  v.  District 
of  Columbia,  24  App.  D.C.  22) . 

Section  9  of  the  bill  repeals  the  current 
snow  removal  law  (42  Stat.  845;  sec.  7-801. 
et  seq..  DC.  Code,  1951  ed). 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT  AND  TITLE  IV  OF 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$125,000".  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
that  would  be  granted  to  depositors  of 
the  respective  institutions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  106)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (relating  to 
the  insurance  of  savings  and  loan  ac- 
counts) with  respect  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  insurance  which  may  be  pro- 
vided thereunder,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CERTAIN  POST- 
MASTERS BY  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Postmaster  General  of 
certain  postmasters. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal  the 
section  of  the  law  which  now  requires 
the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
postmasters.  This  is  an  obsolete  fimc- 
tion  of  the  Senate  and  should  no  longer 
be  enforced. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  107)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Postmaster  General 
of  postmasters  at  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  post  ofiBces,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service. 


DESIGNATION   OF    COLUMBUS    DAY 
AS  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGS],  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  making  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  legal  holiday.  My  col- 
league asked  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk 
for  10  days  for  cosponsorship.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  set  aside  Columbus  Day, 
October  12,  as  a  legal  holiday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  bill  (S.  108)  making  Columbus 
Day  a  legal  holiday,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williabss  of  Delaware  (for  Mr.  Boggs 
and  himself),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
restore  home  rule  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  Neely-Morse- 
Bible  home  rule  measure  which  I  am  re- 
introducing today  is  almost  identical  to 
home  rule  bills  which  I  have  introduced 
in  previous  Congresses  and  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  the  84th  and  86th 
Congress. 

The  format  of  my  home  rule  bill  in- 
cludes :  First,  the  election  of  a  Mayor  by 
the  citizens;  second,  an  elected  Council 
elected  by  wards;  and,  third,  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  make  their  desires 
known  to  their  elected  representatives. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Neely- 
Morse-Bible  bill  provide  for: 

First.  An  elected  Mayor,  City  Council, 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  exercise  the  municipal 
authority  conveyed  to  the  District. 

Second.  A  Council  to  be  endowed  with 
local  legislative  power,  including  taxing 
and  borrowing  power,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  and  to  the  ultimate  power 
of  Congress  to  repeal,  amend,  or  initiate 
legislation,  and  to  modify  or  revoke  the 
charter  itself. 

The  Comicil  replaces  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Third.  Giving  the  Council  authority 
to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education  and 
determme  the  type  of  school  administra- 
tion the  District  of  Columbia  should 
have. 

Fourth.  Borrowing  for  capital  im- 
provements,   payments    of    bonds    and 


notes,  and  the  preparation  of  a  budget 
by  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Fifth.  Initiative,  referendum,  and  re- 
call to  enable  the  citizens  of  the  District 
to  propose  and  approve  legislation,  to 
take  action  for  or  against  any  action  of 
the  Council,  and  to  recall  any  elective 
officer  of  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  provides  the 
procedural  basis  for  an  efficient  munici- 
pal government  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia while  at  the  same  time  retains 
ultimate  control  by  Congress  as  required 
by  the  Constitution. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
I  have  been  a  consistent  advocate  for  a 
much  larger  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict than  Congress  has  authorized  and 
appropriated.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  constitutes  the  only  hope  of 
achieving  the  urgently  needed  reforms 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  about  in 
recent  years.  I  shall  discuss  some  of 
these  urgent  problems  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

In  my  judgment  many  of  the  critical 
and  urgent  problems  confronting  the 
District  Commissioners  this  year  can  be 
laid  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  Con- 
gress because  Congress  has  not  acted  in 
a  statesmanship  manner  in  living  up  to 
its  responsibility  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  convinced  that  District  of 
Columbia  officials  have  done  a  pretty 
good  job  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  city  considering  the  many  financial 
and  other  handicaps  imposed  upon  them 
by  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  read  in  the  press  that 
the  President  plans  to  submit  some  new 
and  perhaps  revolutionary  proposals  to 
the  Congress  this  week  designated  to 
meet  the  problems  facing  this  Capital 
City.  Though  I  do  not  know  what  is 
contained  in  the  President's  proposals,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  study 
them  carefully. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  President  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  my  continued  co- 
operation in  bringing  about  the  best 
home  rule  bill  that  we  can  possibly  get 
passed.  I  shall  also  cooperate  with  them 
in  nailing  down  a  precise  Federal  pay- 
ment formula  for  the  District. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
print.ed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  144)  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor.  City  Council,  and  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bible),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  retention  by  Congress  of  the  ulti- 
mate legislative  authority  over  the  Nation's 
Capital  which  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  restore  to 
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the  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  powers  at  local  self-government  which 
are  a  basic  privilege  of  all  American  citizens; 
to  reaffirm  through  such  action  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  the 
strengthened  validity  of  principles  of  local 
self-government  by  the  elective  process;  to 
promote  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment and  well-being  of  their  conunimity 
which  will  result  from  the  enjoyment  of  such 
powers  of  self-government;  to  provide  for 
the  more  effective  participation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  District  and  in  the  solution 
of  its  local  problems  by  those  persons  who 
are  most  closely  concerned;  and  to  relieve 
the  National  Legislature  of  the  burden  of 
legislating  upon  purely  local  District  mat- 
ters. It  is  the  further  intention  of  Congress 
to  exer^e  Its  retained  ultimate  legislative 
authority  over  the  District  only  insofar  as 
such  action  shall  be  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation.  Finally,  it  Is 
recognized  that  the  restoration  of  the  pow- 
ers of  local  self-government  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  District  by  this  Act  will  in  no 
way  change  the  need,  which  su-lses  from  the 
unique  character  of  the  District  as  the 
Nation's  Capital,  for  the  payment  by  the 
Federal  Crovernment  of  a  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  District  government;  and  it 
is  intended  that  an  equitable  share  thereof 
shall  be  paid  annually. 


January  i^ 
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Part  2 — Short  Term  Borrowing 

Sec.  621.  Borrowing  to  meet  supplemental 
appropriations. 

Sec.  622.  Borrowing  in  anticipation  of  reve- 
nues. 

Sec.  623.  Notes  redeemable  prior  to  maturity. 

Sec.  624.  Sale  of  notes. 


Sec.  101. 
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Sec.  1406    Acceptance    or    nonacceptance    ot 
charter. 

Title  XV— Delegate 
Sec.  1501    District  Delegate. 

Title  XVI— Referendum 
Sec.  1601.  Power  of  referendum. 
Sec.  1602.  Effect  of  certification  of  referen, 

dum  petition. 
Sec.  1603.  Submission  to  electors. 
Sec.  1604    Availability     of    list    of    qualified 

electors. 
Sec.  1605.  Results  of  referendum. 

Title  XVII— Initiative 
Sec    1701.  Initiative. 

Title   XVIII— Title  of  Act 
Sec   1801.  Title  of  Act. 

rrrLE  i — definitions 
Definitions 
Sec    101.   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  terms  "District  Council"  or 
"Council  ■  means  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  III. 

(3)  The  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  provided 
for  by  title  III. 

(4)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  title  IV. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  elector"  means  a 
qualified  elector  of  the  District  as  specified 
In  section  806.  except  as  otherwise  sp>ecifically 
provided. 

(6)  The  term  "act"  Inclu^  any  legisla- 
tion  adopted  by  the  District  Cbuncil,  except 
where  the  term  "Act"  is  used  to  refer  to  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  specified. 

(7)  The  term  "District  Primary  Act" 
means  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955  (Public  Law 

•  376,  Eighty-fourth  Congress;  69  Stat.  699). 

(8)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association.  Joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(9)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proj- 
ect", means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 
ment or  improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  th« 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture;  or  (c)  the  purchase  "of  equipment  for 
any  public  betterment  or  Improvement  when 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

flO)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied  to 
any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(11)  The  term  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  created  by  section  3  of 
the  District  Primary  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(13)  The  term  "domicile"  means  that 
place  where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and 
permanent  home  and  to  which,  when  he  if 
absent,  he  has  the  intention  of  returning. 

(14)  The  term  "municipal  office"  meaiu 
an  office  of  any  governmental  unit  sub- 
ordinate to  a  State  government. 

(15>  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  In  the 
District. 

(16)  The  term  "municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

TITLE  II— STATUS   OF   THE  DISTRICT 

Status  of  the  District 
Sec.  201.  (a)  All  the  territory  constitut- 
ing the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  declared  to 


be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  perpetuity 
for  governmental  purposes  and  as  such  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted 
^th,  and  have  a  corporate  seal.  Such  body 
politic  and  corporate  is  the  succesaor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  created  by  section 
a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  continued  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  11.  1878 
(D.C.  Code,  1951  edition,  sec.  1-102).  So 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  all  powers,  rights,  privileges,  im- 
munities, duties,  obligations,  assets,  and 
liabilities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  created 
by  such  section  2  are  hereby  transferred 
to,  vested  in.  and  imposed  upon  the  body 
politic  and  corporate  created  by  this 
section. 

(b)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  21. 
1871  (16  Stat.  419 ».  and  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  11.  1878  (20  Stat  102),  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  twundary  line  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  as  the  same  was  estab- 
lished or  may  be  subsequently  established 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
of  October   31.    1945    (59    Slat.    552). 

TITLE    III — THE    DISTRICT    COUNCIL 

Part  I — Creation  of  the  District  CoudcH 

Creation  and  Membership 
Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  cre.Tted  a  Coun- 
cil of  the   District    of   Columbia    consisting 
of  nine  members  elected  as  provided  in  title 
VIII 

Quahfications  for  Holding  Office 

Sec  302.  No  :>erson  shall  hold  the  oflRce  of 
member  of  the  District  Council  unless  he 
(1)  is  a  qualified  elector,  (2)  is  domiciled 
in  the  District  and  resides  in  the  ward  from 
which  he  is  nominated,  has,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination  resided 
and  been  domiciled  In  the  District  and  has 
for  one  year  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided and  been  domiciled  in  the  ward  from 
which  he  is  nominated.  (3)  holds  no  other 
elective  public  office,  and  (4)  holds  no  ap- 
pointive office  for  which  compensation  is 
provided  out  of  District  funds.  A  member  of 
the  Council  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  fail- 
ure to  maintain  the  qualifications  reqirred 
by  this  section. 

Compensation 

Sec.  303.  Each  member  of  the  District 
Council,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compens.'ition  at  a  rate  of  $6,500  per  annum, 
payable  in  periodic  Installments.  TTie  Chair- 
man shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
of  $8,500  per  annum,  payable  in  periodic 
installments.  All  members  shall  receive  such 
additional  allowances  for  expenses  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  District  Council  to  be 
paid  out  of  funds  duly  appropriated  therefor 

Changes  in  Membership  and  Compensation  of 
District  Council  Members 
Sbc  304.  The  number  of  members  cnn- 
stltutlng  the  District  Council,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  office,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  members  may  be  changed  by  act 
passed  by  the  District  Council:  Provided, 
That  no  such  Act  shall  take  effect  until  after 
it  has  been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  voting  at  an 
election  on  the  proposition  set  forth  in  any 
such  Act. 

Part  2 — Principal  functions  of  the   District 

Council 
Functions  Heretofore  Exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners 
Sec.  321.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  all  functions  granted  to  or  im- 
posed upon  the  Board  of  Conunissloners  of 
the  District  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
District  Council  except  those  powers  herein- 
after specifically  conferred  on  the  Mayor. 
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(b)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  is  hereby  abolished,  and  all  provi- 
sions at  law  providing  for  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District,  and  the  offices  of 
Commissioner.  Engineer  Commissioner,  and 
Assistants  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of 
the  District,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Education  provided  for 
in  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  Board 
ol  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  June  20.  1906  (34  Stat.  316).  is 
hereby  abolished  and  its  functions  are  here- 
by transferred  to  the  District  Council  for 
exercise  in  such  manner  and  by  such  person 
or   persons   as   the   Council   may   direct. 

Functions  Relating  to  Zoning  and  Other 
Agencies 
Sec.  322  (a)  The  Zoning  Commission 
created  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1920,  creating  a  Zoning  Commission 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended 
(DC  Code,  sec.  5-412),  is  hereby  abohshed, 
a!id  its  functions  arc  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council. 

(b)  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency;  the 
Armory  Board;  and  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  are  hereby  abolished  and 
their  functions  transferred  *to  the  District 
Council  for  exercise  in  such  manner  and  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  Council  may 
direct. 

Certain  Delegated  Functions 
Sec  323.  No  function  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  which  such  Board 
has  delegated  to  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
District  shall  be  considered  as  a  function 
transferred  to  the  Council  by  section  321. 
Each  such  function  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  officer  or  agency  to  whom  or  to  which  it 
was  delegated,  until  the  Maycw  or  Council,  or 
both,  pursuant  to  the  powers  herein  granted, 
shall  revoke,  modify,  or  transfer  such  dele- 
gation. 

Powers  of  and  Limitations  Upon  District 
Council 

Sec.  324.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  subject  to  the  reserved  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  as  provided  in  section 
324(d1.  there  shall  be  vested  ( 1 )  in  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  and  (2)  In  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  provided 
in  section  1701  of  this  Act.  complete  legisla- 
tive power  over  the  District  with  respect  to 
all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  or  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  appli- 
cable but  not  confined  to  the  District:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  subjects  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  power  of  Congress  in  Its  capacity 
as  the  legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  distinguished  from  its  capacity  as  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  sections  321  and  322,  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  vesting  In  the 
District  government  any  greater  authority 
over  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  the  National  Guard  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  any  Federal  agency,  than  the 
authority  which  Wi\s  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Commissljners  prior  to  tlie  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  District  Council  shall, 
by  majority  vote  of  those  present,  confirm  or 
reject  nominees  proposed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
shall  have  power,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its 
members,  to  override  any  veto  by  the  Mayor. 

(b)  The  qualified  electors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  District  Council  may  not 
pa.ss  any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or — 

(1)  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  grant  any  exclusive  privilege  Inimim- 
ity,  or  franchise; 


(3)  authorlz«  any  lottery  or  tlie  sale  ot 
lotto-y  tickets  or  authcHlxe  any  form  of 
gambling: 

(4)  authorize  the  use  of  public  money  In 
support  of  any  sectarian,  denominational,  or 
private  school  except  as  now  or  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  Congress; 

(5>  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 

(61  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  except 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
VI:  or 

(7)  pass  any  act  inconsistent  with  or  con- 
tr.^ry  to  the  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (48  Stat.  463) , 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  80,  1926  (44 
Stat.  374  1.  the  Act  of  July  19,  1052  (66  Stat. 
781 1 ;  and  the  Act  of  May  29,  1030  (46  Stat. 
482  I .  and  the  people  or  the  Council  shall  not 
jjass  any  act  inconsistent  with  or  contrary 
to  any  provision  of  any  Act  (if  Congress  as 
;t  specifically  pertains  to  any  duty,  authority, 
and  responsibility,  of  the  National  Capital 
Pla:.niug  Commission;  except  insofar  as  the 
above-cited  or  other  referred  to  Acts  refer  to 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  or  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  the  former  of  which  terms, 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  mean 
the  Maycjr  or  some  District  Government  of- 
ficial deemed  by  the  Mayor  to  be  best  quali- 
fied, and  designated  by  him  to  sit  in  lieu  d 
the  Mayor  as  a  member  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council,  and  the 
latter  term  shall  mean  the  District  Council. 

( c )  An  act,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  shall  become  effective  thirty  days 
after  its  passage  or  at  such  later  time  as  the 
Council  may  designate:  Provided,  That  an 
act  may  become  effective  at  any  time  after 
Its  passage  If  the  Council  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  shall  state  In  such  act 
that  an  emergency  exists  reqxiirtng  such 
earlier  effective  date.  Every  act  or  resolu- 
tion shall  Include  a  preamble,  or  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report,  setting  forth  concisely  the 
purposes  of  its  adoption.  Every  act  or  reso- 
lution shall  be  published,  within  seven  days 
after  its  passage,  as  the  District  Council  may 
direct. 

(di  The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  authority  as  legislature 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting 
legislation  for  the  District  on  any  subject, 
whether  within  or  without  the  scope  of 
legislative  power  granted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
District  Council  by  this  Act,  Including  with- 
out limitation  legislation  to  amend  or  repeal 
any  law  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
prior  to  or  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  any  act  or  resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  or  any  act  passed  by  the  qualified 
electors  of   the  District  of  Columbia. 

(6)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
jurisdiction  over  the  municipal  courts  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  shall  vest  with  the 
District  Council  In  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  organization  and  composition  of  such 
courts,  and  to  the  appointment  or  selection, 
qualification,  tenure,  and  compensation  of 
the  judges  thereof.  Noticing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  change  the  tenure  of 
any  judge  occupying  the  position  of  a 
Judge  of  one  of  the  municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  except  that  hif  com- 
pensation may  be  increased. 

(f)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  any  person  appointed  or  elected  to 
serve  as  judge  of  one  of  the  municipal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
( 1 )  be  appointed  or  elected  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  less  than  ten  years,  or  (2)  receive 
as  compensation  for  such  service  an  amount 
less  than  the  amount  payable  to  an  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(g)  Nothing  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  curtail  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  District  Court" 
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for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  other 
United  States  court  other  than  the  munici- 
pal courts  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Ctoliunbla. 

Part  3 — OrffanizatUm  and  Procedure  of  the 
District  Council 

The  Chairman 
Smc.  331.  The  District  Council  shall  elect 
from  among  its  members  a  Chairman  who 
shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  District 
Council  and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall 
preside  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 
When  the  Mayor  is  absent  or  unable  to  act, 
or  when  the  office  is  vacant,  the  Chairman 
shall  act  In  his  stead.  The  term  of  the 
Chairman  shall  be  for  two  years. 
Secretary  of  the  District  Council;  Records 
and   Documents 

Sk.  332.  (a)  The  District  Council  shall 
appoint  a  secretary  as  its  chief  administra- 
tive officer  and  such  assistants  and  clerical 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
compensation  and  other  terms  of  employ- 
ment of  such  secretary,  assistants,  and  cleri- 
cal personnel  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
District  Council. 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  District  Council, 
(2)  keep  a  record  showing  the  text  of  all 
acts  and  resolutions  introduced,  and  the 
ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote.  (3)  authentlfete 
by  his  signature  and  record  In  full  in  a 
continuing  record  kept  for  that  purpose  all 
acta  passed  by  the  District  Council,  and  (4) 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  District 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
Meetings 

Sk:.  333.  (a)  The  first  meeting  of  the 
District  Council  after  this  part  takes  effect 
shall  be  called  by  the  member  who  receives 
the  highest  vote  in  the  election  provided  in 
title  vm.  He  sball  preside  until  a  Chair- 
man Is  elected.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
District  Council  In  each  odd-numbered  year 
commencing  with  the  first  odd-numbered 
year  next  following  such  election  shall  be 
called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Coim- 
cll  for  a  date  not  later  than  January  7  of 
such  year. 

(b)  The  District  Coimcil  shall  provide  for 
the  time  and  place  of  Its  regular  meetings. 
The  District  Council  shall  hold  at  least  one 
regular  meeting  in  each  calendar  week  ex- 
cept that  during  July  and  August  it  shall 
hold  at  least  two  regular  meetings  in  each 
month.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
upon  the  giving  of  adequate  notice,  by  the 
Mayor,  the  Chairman,  or  any  three  members 
of  the  Co\mcil. 

(c)  Meetings  of  the  District  Council  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at 
reasonable  hours  and  at  such  places  as  to 
accommodate  a  reasonable  number  of  spec- 
tators. The  records  of  the  CouncU  pro- 
vided for  In  section  332(b)  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection  and  available  for  copy- 
ing during  all  regular  office  hours  of  the 
Council  Secretary.  Any  citizen  shall  have 
the  right  to  petition  and  be  heard  by  the 
Council  at  any  of  its  meetings,  within  rea- 
sonable limits  as  set  by  the  Council  Chair- 
man, the  Council  concurring. 

Committees 
Sw.  334.  The  Coimcil  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall 
appoint  such  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees as  may  be  expedient  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Council's  business.  All  committee 
meetings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  ordered  closed  by  the  committee  chair- 
man, with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  niembers  of  the  committee. 

Acts  and  Resolutions 
S«c.  335.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  Imposed  herein,  shall 
enact  acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,    unless   otherwise   provided   herein. 
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Acts  shall  be  used  for  all  legislative  purposes. 
Resolutions  shall  be  used  to  express  simple 
determinations,  decisions,  or  directions  of 
the  District  Council  of  a  special  or  tem- 
porary character. 

(b)(1)  The  enacting  clause  of  all  acts 
passed  by  the  District  Council  shall  be,  "Be 
It  enacted  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia : ". 

(2)  The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  the  District  Council  shall  be  "The 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hereby 
resolves,". 

(c)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  District  Council  to  present 
for  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any  propo- 
sition upon  which  the  District  Council  de- 
sires to  take  such  action. 

Passage  of  Acts 

Sec.  336.  The  District  Council  shall  not 
pass  any  act  before  the  thirteenth  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  it  is  introduced. 
Subject  to  the  other  limitations  of  this  Act, 
this  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present. 
Procedure  for  Zoning  Acts 

Sec.  337.  (a)  Before  any  zoning  act  for 
the  District  is  passed  by  the  District  Coun- 
cil— 

(1)  the  District  Council  shall  deposit  the 
act  in  its  introduced  form,  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  Such 
Commission  shall  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  such  deposit,  report  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council  whether  the  proposed  act  is  In 
conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District 
Council  may  not  pass  the  act  unless  it  has 
received  such  report  or  the  Commission  has 
failed  to  report  within  the  thirty-day  period 
above  specified;  and 

(2)  the  District  Council  (or  an  appropri- 
ate conunittee  thereof)  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  act.  At  least  thirty  days- 
notice  of  the  hearing  shall  be  published  as 
the  Council  may  direct.  Such  notice  shall 
include  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
and  a  summary  of  all  changes  in  existing 
law  which  would  be  made  by  adoption  of 
the  act.  The  District  Council  (or  commit- 
tee thereof  holding  the  hearing)  shall  give 
such  additional  notice  as  it  finds  expedient 
and  practicable.  At  the  hearing  interested 
persons  shall  be  given  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard.  The  hearing  may  be  ad- 
journed from  time  to  time.  The  time  and 
place  of  the  adjourned  meeting  shall  be 
publicly  announced  before  adjournment  Is 
had. 

(b)  The  District  Council  shall  deposit 
with  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission each  zoning  act  passed  by  It.  If  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  such  act  as 
passed  would  adversely  affect  the  interests 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  such  deposit  certify  to  the  District  Coun- 
cil Its  disapproval  of  such  act.  If  such  cer- 
tification of  disapproval  is  not  made  within 
such  thirty-day  period,  the  zoning  act  shall 
take  effect  as  law  on  the  day  following  the 
expiration  of  such  period.  If  the  Commis- 
sion makes  such  certification  of  disapproval 
within  the  thirty-day  period  above  specified 

the  zoning  act  shall  take  effect  as  law  only--^*^*  ^°^  ceremonial  purposes. 
"  —•'■'-'-  --■  -      .  -  ^^    .x^(3)    He  shall  administer  all  laws  relating 


and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  and  other  evldenot 
For  such  purpose  any  member  of  the  Dial 
trict  Council  (if  the  District  Coimcil  la  ooa 
ducting  the  inquiry)  or  any  member  of  th« 
committee,  or  the  person  conducting  the  in 
quiry,  may  issue  subpenas  and  may  admin' 
ister  oaths.  •—«««. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to.  any  person  the 
District  Council,  committee,  or  person  con 
ducting  the  investigation  shall  have  poww 
to  refer  the  matter  to  any  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  who  may  by  order  require  such  per- 
son to  appear  and  to  give  or  produce  testll 
mony  or  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  matter  under  investigation' 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of as  In  the  case  of  failure  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued,  or  to  testify.  In  a  case  pending  before 
such  court. 

TrrLE    IV — MAYOB 

Election,  Qualifications,  and  Salary 
Sec.  401.    (a)    There  is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
The   Mayor  shall   be  elected  as  provided  in 
title  VIII. 

( b )  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  Mayor 
unless  he  (1)  is  a  qualified  elector.  (2)  u 
domiciled  and  resides  In  the  DUtrlct  and  has 
during  the  three  years  next  preceding  bu 
nomination  been  resident  in  and  domiciled  In 
the  District,  (3)  holds  no  other  elective  pub- 
lic office,  and  (4)  holds  no  appointive  office 
for  which  compensation  is  provided  out  of 
District  funds.  The  Mayor  shall  forfeit  his 
office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $15,000,  and  an  allowance  for  offi- 
cial expenses,  which  he  shall  certify  in  rea- 
sonable detail  to  the  District  Council,  of  not 
more  than  $2,500  annually.  Such  salary  shall 
be  payable  in  periodic  Installments. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  method  of  election,  the 
qualifications  for  office,  the  compensation 
and  the  allowance  for  official  expenses  per- 
taining to  the  office  of  Mayor  may  be  changed 
by  act  passed  by  the  District  Council:  Pro- 
vided.  That  no  such  act  shall  take  effect 
until  after  It  has  been  aseented  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict voting  at  an  election  of  the  proposition 
set  forth  in  any  such  act. 

Powers  and  Duties 
Sec.  402.  The  Mayor  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  District  government. 
He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  District 
coming  under  his  Jurisdiction  or  control, 
and  to  that  end  shall  have  the  following 
powers  and  functions: 

(1)  He  shall  designate  the  officer  or  officers 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  District 
who  shall,  during  periods  of  disability  or 
absence  from  the  District  of  the  Mayor  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of'  the 
District  Council,  execute  and  perform  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  He  shall  act  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  District  and  as  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
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if.  within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  certification  is  received,  the  act  be  re*' 
adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  District 
Coimcll;  in  which  case  the  zoning  act  shall 
take  effect  as  law  on  the  day  following  the 
day  on  which  it  is  readopted,  or  at  such 
later  date  as  the  Council  may  designate. 
Investigations  by  District  Council 
Sec.  338.  (a)  The  District  Council,  or  any 
committee  or  person  authorized  by  It.  shall 
have  power  to  Investigate  any  matter  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  the  District;  and  for 
that   piu-pose   may   require    the    attendance 


to  the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline! 
separation,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor, 
personnel  in  executive  departments  of  the 
District,  and  members  of  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies,  who,  under  laws 
In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
are  subject  to  appointment  and  removal  by 
the  CommlEsloners.  All  actions  affecting 
such  personnel  and  such  members  shall,  un- 
til such  time  as  legislation  is  enacted  by  the 
District  Council  superseding  such  laws  and 
establishing  a  permanent  civil  service  sys- 
tem or  systems,  based  on  merit,  pursuant  to 


section  402(4)  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  discipline,  separa- 
tion, and  other  conditions  of  employnaent 
applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  government;  to  section  1001(d)  of 
this  Act,  and.  where  applicable,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Joint  agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
oilsalon  authorized  by  Executive  Order  Nuna- 
bered  5491  of  November  18,  1930,  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  District  personnel.  He 
Bhall  appoint  ex  assign  persoiuiel  to  positions 
formerly  occupied,  ex  officio,  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
shall  have  power  to  remove  such  personnel 
from  such  positions.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  each  agency  with  respect  to  which 
legislative  power  is  delegated  by  this  Act  and 
which,  inunedlately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  was  not  subject  to  the 
admmistrative  control  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District,  shall  continue 
to  be  appointed  and  removed  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  until  such  tlnae  as  such 
laws  may  be  superseded  by  legislation  passed 
by  the  Council  establishing  a  permanent 
civil  service  system  or  systems,  based  on 
merit,  pursuant  to  section  402(4) :  Provided. 
That  all  appointments  of  department  heads 
and  members  of  boards  and  commissions: 
all  appomtmenta  and  assignments  to  posi- 
tions formerly  occupied,  ex  officio,  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District,  and  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  section  804  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

(4)  He  shall  administer  the  personnel 
functions  of  the  District  covering  employees 
or  all  District  departments,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices,  and  agencies,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Act.  Personnel  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  including. 
without  limitation,  legislation  relating  to 
appointments,  promotions,  discipline,  sep- 
arations, pay.  unemployment  compensation. 
disabUlty  and  death  benefits,  leave,  retire- 
ment, insurance,  and  veteran's  preference, 
applicable  to  employees  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, as  set  forth  in  section  looa(c). 
shall  eontlnae  In  effect  tintll  such  time  as 
the  Council  shall,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
provide  similar  or  comparable  coverage  under 
a  District  elvU  aerrlce  system  or  systems, 
based  on  merit.  The  District  civil  service 
system  or  systons  shall  be  established  by 
legislation  of  the  Council  and  shall  provide 
coverage  similar  or  comparable  to,  or  shall 
provide  for  oon tinned  participation  In,  all  or 
part  of  the  Federal  civil  service  system.  The 
District  civil  service  system  or  systems  shall 
take  effect  not  earlier  than  one  year  or  later 
than  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(5)  He  shall,  through  the  heads  of  admin- 
istrative boards,  offices,  and  agencies,  super- 
vise and  direct  the  activities  of  such  boards, 
offices,  and  agencies. 

(6)  He  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  prepare  reports  for  such  year  of  (a) 
the  finances  of  the  District,  and  (b)  the 
administrative  activities  of  the  executive  crf- 
fice  of  the  Mayor  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  District.  He  shall  submit  such 
reports  to  the  Council  within  ninety  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(7)  He  shall  keep  the  District  Council 
advised  of  the  financial  condition  and  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  District  and  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Council  as  may  seem 
to  him  desirable. 

(8)  He  may  submit  drafts  of  acts  to  the 
District  CouncU. 

(9)  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  District  Council,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  may  direct. 

(10)  He  may  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
(Other  than  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracts between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  901)    to  any  of- 


ficer, employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an 
executive  departn^nt  who  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor,  and  if  the  Council 
has  given  assent,  nuike  a  further  delegation 
of  all  or  a  part  of  such  functions  to  subordi- 
nates under  his  Jurisdiction. 

(11)  The  Mayor  or  the  District  CouncU 
may  propose  to  the  executlTe  or  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Oovernment, 
legislation  or  other  action  dealing  with  any 
subject  not  falling  within  the  authority  of 
the  District  government,  as  defined  In  this 
Act. 

(12)  As  custodian  he  shall  use  and  au- 
thenticate the  corporate  seal  of  the  District 
m  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Council. 

(13)  He  shall  have  the  right,  under  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  District  Council, 
to  be  heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees. 

(14)  If  empowered  by  the  District  Coun- 
cil, he  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  promul- 
gate, adopt  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, not  Inconsistent  with  any  Act  of  the 
Congress  or  any  act  of  the  Council,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
duties. 

(15)  He  shall  within  ten  days  after  the 
adoption  of  any  act  by  the  District  Council 
approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  in  the  event 
of  disapproval  stating  his  reasons  therefor. 
If  the  Mayor  shall  not  act  thereon  within 
ten  days,  such  act  shall  become  law  as 
provided  In  this  Act.  Upon  such  disapproval 
such  act  shall  not  become  law  unleas  pur- 
suant to  section  324(a)  it  shall  subse- 
quently within  thirty  days  after  such  veto 
be  readopted  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  District  CouncU,  whereupon 
it  shall  become  law  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

TIT1.E     V THE    DISTBICT    BUDGET 

Fiscal  Year 

Sec.  501.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  Ist  day  of 
July  and  shall  end  on  the  30th  <lay  of  June 
of  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  fiscal 
year  shall  also  constitute  the  budget  and 
accounting  year. 

Budgetary  £>etalls  Fixed  by  District  Council 

Sbc.  602.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  not  later  than  April  1,  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  In  such  form  as  the  Council 
shall  approve,  the  annual  budget  estimates 
of  the  District  and  the  budget  message. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall.  In  consultation  with 
the  District  Council,  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve,  insofar  as  Is 
possible,  (1)  consistency  in  accounting  and 
budget  classifications.  (2)  83mchronization 
between  accounting  and  bvidget  classifica- 
tions and  organizational  structure,  and  (3) 
support  of  the  budget  Justifications  by  in- 
formation on  p»erformance  and  program  costs 
as  shown  by  the  accounts. 

Adoption  of  Budget 
Btic.  S03.  The  District  CouncU  shall  by  act 
adopt  a  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  not  later 
than  May  16.  except  that  the  District  Coun- 
cil may.  by  resolution,  extend  the  period  for 
Its  adoption.  The  effective  date  of  the 
budget  shall  be  July  1  of  the  same  calendar 
year. 

Budget  Establishes  Appropriations 
Sec.  504.  The  adoption  of  t;he  budget  by 
the  District  CouncU  shaU,  from  the  effective 
date  thereof,  operate  to  appropriate  and  to 
make  available  for  expenditure,  for  the  pur- 
poses therein  named,  the  several  anvounts 
stated  therein  as  proposed  expenditures, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  702. 

Supplemental  Appropriations 

Sec.  505.  The  District  CouncU  may  at  any 
time  adopt  aji  act  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
its  members  rescinding  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  which  are  then  available  for  ex- 


penditure, or  appropriating  funds  In  addi- 
tion to  those  theretofore  appropriated  to  the 
extent  unappropriated  funds  are  available; 
and  for  such  purpose  tuiappropriated  funds 
may  include  those  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  621. 

TTTLX   VI BORBOWnrc 

Part  J — Borrowing  for  capital  improvementi 
Borrowing  Power;   Debt  Limitations 
Sec  601.  The  District  may  Incur  indebted- 
ness by  Issuing  its  bonds  In  either  coupon 
or  registered  form  to  fund  or  refund  Indebt- 
edness of  the  District  at  any  time  outstand- 
ing and  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  ch* 
acquiring  any  capital  projects  requiring  an 
expendltiu-e  greater  than  the  amount  of  taxes 
or  other  revenues  allowed  for  such  capital 
projects    by    the    annual    budget:    Provided. 
That    no    bonds   or    other   evidences   of    In- 
debtedness, other  than  bonds  to  fund  or  re- 
fund outstanding  Indebtedness,  shall  be  is- 
sued   In    an    amount   which,    together    with 
indebtedness  of  the  District  to  the  Treasury 
of   the   United   States  pursuant   to  existing 
law,  shaU  cause  the  aggregate  of  Indebted- 
ness of  the  District  to  exceed  12  per  centum 
of  the  average  assessed  value  of  the  taxable 
real   and  tangible  personal  property  of   the 
District  subject  to  taxation  by  the  District 
as  of  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  ten  most 
recent  fiscal   years  for   which  such  assessed 
values  are  available,  nor  shall  such  bonds  or 
oth«'  evidences  of   indebtedness   Issoed  for 
ptu-poses  other  than  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  capital  projects  connected  with 
highway,   water   and   sanitary   sewage   works 
purposes  or  other  revenue-producing  capital 
projects  which  are  determined  by  the  Dis- 
trict Council  to  be  self-llquldatlnf  exceed  0 
per  oentima  of  such  average  assessed  value. 
Bonds    or    other    evidences    of    indebtedness 
may   be   lestted   by   the   District   pursuant   to 
an  act  of  the  Dtstrict  CouncU  from  time  to 
time  in  amounts  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
oiistandlng  not  exceeding  S  per  centum  of 
said  assessed  value,  exduslve  of  indebtedness 
owing  to  the  United  States  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title.     All  other  bonds  or  evi- 
dences  of   Indebtedness,   other   than  bonds 
to  fund  or  refund  outstanding  Indebtedness, 
shaU  be  issued  only  with  the  assent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  electors  of  said  Dis- 
trict voting  at  an  election  on  tiM  proposi- 
tion of  issuing  such  bonds.     In  determining 
the   amount  of   Indebtedness   within   aU   ot 
the  aforesaid  limitations  at  any  tlsM  out- 
standing there  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
aggregate  of  such  Indebtedness  the  amount 
of  the  then  current  tax  levy  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  outstanding  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  the  District  and  any  other 
moneys  set  aside  Into  any  sinking  fund  and 
irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  payment  of  such 
bonded  indebtedness.    The  District  CouncU 
shall  make  prorislon  for  the  payment  of  any 
bonds   Issued  pursuant  to   this  title,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  631  hereof. 

Contents  of  Borrowing  Legislation;  Refo-- 
endum  on  Bond  Issue 

Sec.  602.  (a)  An  Act  authorizing  the  Is- 
suance of  bonds  may  be  enacted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  District  CouncU  members  at 
any  meeting  of  the  CouncU  subsequent  to 
the  meeting  at  which  such  Act  was  Intro- 
duced, and  shall  contain  at  least  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

( 1 1  A  brief  description  of  each  purpose  for 
which  Indebtedness  is  prop>osed  to  be  in- 
curred; 

(2)  The  maxlmtim  amount  of  the  principal 
of  the  Indebtedness  which  may  be  Incurred 
for  each  such  purpoee; 

(8)  The  maximum  rate  of  interest  to  be 
paid  on  such  indebtedness;  and 

(4)  In  the  event  the  District  Council  Is  re- 
quired by  this  part,  or  It  U  determined  by 
the  CouncU  in  Its  discretion,  to  submit  the 
question  of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  a  vote  at 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  District,  the  date 
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on  which  such  election  will  be  held,  the 
manner  of  holding  such  election,  the  manner 
of  voting  for  or  against  the  Incurring  of 
such  Indebtedness,  and  the  form  of  ballot 
to  b«  used  at  such  election.  The  ballot  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  to  permit  the  electors  to 
vote  separately  for  or  against  the  Incurring 
of  indebtedness  for  each  of  the  piirposes  for 
which  Indebtedness  is  proposed  to  be  in- 
curred. 

(b)  The  District  CouncU  shall  cause  the 
proposition  of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Elections  to  the  qual- 
ified electors  at  the  first  general  election 
to  be  held  In  the  District  not  less  than  forty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act 
authorizing  such  bonds,  or  upon  a  vote  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
DUtrict  Council,  the  Council  may  call  a  spe- 
cial election  for.  the  purpose  of  voting  upon 
the  Issuance  of  said  bonds,  such  election  to 
be  held  by  the  Board  of  Elections  at  any  date 
set  by  the  CouncU  not  less  than  forty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  reg- 
istration and  the  polling  places  and  to  name 
the  judges  and  clerks  of  election  and  to 
make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  such  elections  as  are  not 
specifically  provided  by  the  District  Council 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Including 
provisions  for  the  publication  of  a  notice 
of  such  election  stating  briefly  the  proposi- 
tion or  propositions  to  be  voted  on  and  the 
designated  polling  places  in  the  various 
precincts  and  wards  In  the  DUtrict,  which 
said  notice  shall  be  published  at  least  once 
a  week  for  four  consecutive  calendar  weeks 
on  any  day  of  the  week,  the  first  publica- 
tion thereof  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor 
mwe  than  forty  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed 
by  the  District  Council  for  the  election.  The 
Boaz4  of  Elections  shall  canvass  the  votes 
cast  at  such  election  and  certify  the  results 
thereof  to  the  District  Covmcil  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  for  the  canvass  and  certifica- 
tion of  the  resvUts  of  general  elections.  The 
certification  of  the  result  of  the  election 
shall  be  published  once  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  within  three  days  following  the 
date  of  the  election. 

Publication  of  Borrowing  Legislation 
S»c.  603.  The  Maycv  shall  publish  any  act 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds  at  least 
once  within  five  days  after  the  enactment 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  enact- 
ment thereof  In  substantUlly  the  following 


"Notice 
"The  foUowlng  act  authorizing  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  published  herewith  has  be- 
come effecUve,  and  the  time  within  which  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  the 
vaUdlty  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced 
as  provided  In  the  District  of  Colimibla  Char- 
ter Act  will  expire  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  notice 
(or  In  the  event  the  proposition  of  Issuing 
the  proposed  bonds  Is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  qualified  electors,  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  pubUcatlon  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  results  of  the  election  ordered  by  said 
act  to  be  held). 


Mayor". 
Short  Period  of  Limitation 
Skc.  604.  Upon  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  bonds  without  the 
submission  of  the  proposition  tat  the  Issu- 
ance thereof  to  the  qualified  electors,  or  up- 
on the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  pubUcatlon  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  results  of  an  election  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may  Ije,  aU 
as  provided  In  section  608 — 


(1)  Any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained In  such  act  or  in  the  preambles  or 
the  titles  thereof  or  In  the  restilts  of  the 
election  of  any  proceedings  In  connection 
with  the  calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of 
election  upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  validity  of  the  bonds 
thereby  authorized,  and  the  District  and  all 
others  interested  shall  thereafter  be  estopped 
from  denying  same; 

(2)  Such  act  and  all  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  In  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  all  laws 
applicable  thereto; 

(3)  The  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  de- 
fendant, and  no  coiut  shall  have  jurisdiction 
in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  question- 
ing the  validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  twenty  days. 

Acts  for  Issuance  of  Bonds 
Sec.     605.  After     the     expiration     of     the 
twenty-day  limitation  period  provided  for  in 
section  604  of  this  part,  the  District  Council 
may  by  act  establish  an  Issue  of  bonds  as 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 601  to  604,  Inclusive,  hereof.     An  Issue 
of  bonds  la  hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any 
part  of   an   aggregate   principal    amount  of 
bonds  authorized  pursuant  to  said  sections, 
but  no  Indebtedness  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  Incurred  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act 
until  the  bonds  shall  have  been  sold,  deliv- 
ered, and  paid  for.  and  then  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of   the   principal   amount  of  bonds   so 
sold  and  delivered.     The  bonds  of  any  au- 
thorized issue  may  be  issued  all  at  one  time, 
or  from  time  to  time  in  series  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  District  Council  shall  deem 
advisable.    The  act  authorizing  the  Issuance 
of  any  series  of  bonds  shall  fix  the  date  of 
the  bonds  of  such  series,  and  the  bonds  of 
each  such  series  shall  be  payable  In  annual 
installments  beginning  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  bonds  and  ending 
not  more  than  thirty  years  from  such  date. 
The  amount  of  said  series  to  be  payable  in 
each  year  to  be  so  fixed  that  when  the  annual 
interest  is  added  to  the  principal  amoimt 
payable  in  each  year  the  total  amount  pay- 
able in  each  year  in  which  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal Is  payable  shall  be  substantially  equal. 
It  shaU   be   an   immaterial    variance    If    the 
difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest 
amounts  of  principal   and   Interest   payable 
annually  diu-ing  the  term  of  the  bonds  does 
not  exceed  3  per  centiun  of  the  total  author- 
ized amount  of  such  series.    Such  act  shall 
also  prescribe  the  form  of  the  bonds  to  be 
Issued  thereunder,  and  of  the  Interest  cou- 
pons appertaining  thereto,  and  the  manner 
in  which  said  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be 
executed.     The  bonds  and  coupons  may  be 
executed  by  the  facsimile  signatures  of  the 
ofllcer  or  officers  designated  by  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  bonds,  to  sign  the  bonds,  with 
the  exception    that  at   least  one   signature 
shall  be  manual.    Such  bonds  may  be  Issued 
in   coupon    form    In    the    denomination    of 
$1,000,  registrable  as  to  principal  only  or  as 
to  both  principal  and  interest,  and  If  regis- 
tered as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  may 
be  issuable  in  denominations  of  multiples  of 
$1,000.    Such  bonds  and  the  Interest  thereon 
may  be  payable  at  such  place  or  places  within 
or  without  the  District  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  determine. 

Public  Sale 
Sec.  606.  (a)  All  bonds  issued  under  this 
part  shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  upon  sealed 
proposals  at  such  price  or  prices  as  shall  be 
approved  by  the  District  Council  after  pub- 
lication at  a  notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once 
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not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  Aim 
for  sale  in  a  dally  newspaper  carrying  munir 
Ipal  bond  notices  and  devoted  prlmarlirfci^ 
financial  news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  nn^ 
municipal  bonds  published  in  the  citv^ 
New  York.  New  York,  and  In  a  newspapir  S 
general  circulation  published  in  the  DlsSct 
Such  notice  shaU  state  among  other  thlnM 
that  no  proposal  shall  be  considered  unliS 
there  is  deposited  with  the  District  as  » 
downpayment  a  certified  check  or  cashier^ 
check  for  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  2  d« 
centum  of  the  par  amount  of  bonds  bid  t^ 
and  the  District  Council  shall  reserve  th» 
right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids. 

(b)  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
and  any  administrative  officer  or  agencv^ 
the  United  States  Government  may  purchsM 
bonds  issued  under  this  part  with  fundi 
under  the  control  of  such  ofHcer  or  agency  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Treasurer,  officer  » 
agency  is  permitted  by  law  to  invest  such 
moneys  In  obligations  of  the  United  State* 
Government,  and  such  sale  may  be  negou 
ated  without  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  relative  to  & 
public  sale  of  the  bonds. 

Part  2 — Short-term  borrowing 
Borrowing  To  Meet  Supplemental 
Appropriations 
Sec.  621.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  supplemental  ap- 
propriatlons  made  pursuant  to  section  606 
the  District  Council  may  by  act  authorise 
the  Issuance  of  negotiable  notes.  In  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  the  cxirrent  fiscal 
year,  each  of  which  shall  be  designated 
"supplemental"  and  may  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes  and  renewal* 
thereof  shall  be  paid  not  later  than  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which 
such  act  becomes  effective. 

Borrowing  In  Anticipation  of  Revenues 
Sec.  622.  For  any  fiscal  year,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues 
of  that  fiscal  year,  the  District  Council  may 
by  act  authorize  the  borrowing  of  money 
by  the  execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the 
District,  not  to  exceed  In  the  aggregate  at 
any  time  outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  anticipated  revenue,  each  of  which 
shall  be  designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes 
together  with  the  renewals,  shall  mature 
and  be  paid  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  original  notes  have 
been  Issued. 

Notes   Redeemable  Prior   to  Maturity 
Sec.  623.  No  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand    but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemp- 
tion prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and 
at  such  time  as  may  be  stated  in  the  note. 
Sale  of  Notes 
Sec.  624.  All  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued    interest    at    private    sale    without 
previous  advertising. 

Part  3 — Payynent  of  bonds  and  notes 
Sec.  631.  (a)  The  act  of  the  District 
Council  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds 
pursuant  to  this  title,  shall,  where  neces- 
sary, provide  for  the  levy  annually  of  a  spe- 
cial tax  without  limitation  as  to  rate  or 
amount  upon  all  the  taxable  real  and  per- 
sonal tangible  property  within  the  District 
in  amounts  which,  together  with  other  reve- 
nues of  the  District  available  and  applicable 
for  said  pxu-poses.  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  said  bonds 
and  the  premium,  if  any.  upon  the  redemp- 
tion thereof,  as  the  same  respectively  be- 
come due  and  payable,  which  tax  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  District  taxes 
are  levied  and  collected,  and  when  collected 
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shall  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
such  principal.  Interest,  and  premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  and  is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  here- 
after Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  whether 
or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  In  the  bonds 
or  notes  or  In  the  act  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance thereof. 

Part  4 — Tax  exemption — Legal  investment 
Tax  Exemption 

Sec.  641.  Bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
District  Council  pursuant  to  this  title  and 
the  Interest  thereon  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  Federal  and  District  taxation  except  es- 
tate. Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 
Legal  Investment 

Sec.  642.  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  Investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  In  any  other  law.  all  domestic 
insurance  companies,  domestic  Insurance  as- 
sociations, executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians, trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  legally  Invest 
any  sinking  funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or 
other  funds  belonging  to  them  or  under  or 
within  their  control  In  any  bonds  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title.  It  being  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  authorize  the  Investment 
in  such  bonds  or  notes  of  all  sinking,  Insur- 
ance, retirement,  compensation,  pension  and 
trust  funds.  National  banking  associations 
are  authorized  to  deal  in.  underwrite,  pur- 
chase and  sell,  for  their  own  accounts  or  for 
the  accounts  of  customers,  bonds  and  notes 
Issued  by  the  District  Council  to  the  same 
extent  as  national  banking  associations  are 
authorized  by  paragraph  seven  of  section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (title  12,  U.S.C, 
sec.  24) ,  to  deal  In.  underwrite,  purchase  and 
sell  obligations  of  the  United  States,  States, 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof.  All  Federal 
building  and  loan  associations  and  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations;  and  banks. 
trust  companies,  building  and  loan  associ- 
ations, and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
domiciled  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and  deal  In,  for 
their  own  account  or  for  the  account  of 
others,  all  bonds  or  notes  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title:  Provided.  That  nothing  contained 
m  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  reliev- 
ing any  person,  firm,  association  or  corpora- 
tion from  any  duty  of  exercising  due  and 
reasonable  care  In  selecting  securities  for 
purchase  or  Investment. 

TFTLE  VII — FINANCIAL    AFFAIRS    OF  THE    DISTRICT 

Part  1 — Financial  Administration 
Surety  Bonds 
Sec  701  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  required  to  do  so  by  the  District 
Council  shall  provide  a  bond  with  such 
surety  and  in  such  amount  as  the  District 
Council  may  require.  The  premiums  for  all 
such  bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  District. 

Financial  Duties  of  the  Mayor 
Sec  702  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  des- 
ignated  subordinates,   shall    have   charge   of 
the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  District  and  to  that  end  he  shall— 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  In  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  District  Council 
under  section  502  the  annual  budget  esti- 
mates and  budget  message; 

(2)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  In- 
siu-e  that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(3)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Interna]  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes. 


(C)  effective  control  over  and  accountabil- 
ity for  all  funds,  property,  and  other  assets: 
Proriiied,  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Mayor 
shall  cause  the  accounts  of  the  District  to 
be  maintained  on  a  basis  that  will  facilitate 
the   preparation  of  cost-based   budgets; 

(4)  submit  to  the  District  Council  a 
monthly  financial  statement,  by  appropria- 
tion and  department,  and  in  an/  further  de- 
tali  the  District  Council  may  specify; 

(5)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  complete  financial  statement  and 
rejwrt; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  DU- 
trict for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments  as  may  be  required  by 
law; 

(7)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District  for  the  collection  of  which 
the  District  Is  responsible  and  receive  all 
money  receivable  by  the  District  from  the 
Federal  Government,  or  from  any  cotirt.  or 
from  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  his 
hands.  In  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  District 
Council: 

( 9 )  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government,  or 
In  possession  of  such  government  in  a  fiduci- 
ary capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping  of  all 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the  re- 
ceipt and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and  notes 
for   transfer,   registration,   or   exchange. 

Control  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  703.  The  District  Council  may  provide 
1 1 )  the  transfer  during  the  budget  year  of 
any  appropriation  balance  then  available  for 
one  Item  of  appropriation  to  another  item 
of  appropriation,  and  (2)  the  allocation  to 
new  Items  of  funds  appropriated  for  con- 
tingent expenditure. 

Accounting  Supervision  and  Control 

Sec.  704.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly 
avithorlzed  subordinates,  shall — 

( 1 )  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
agencies  of  the  District  government; 

(2 1  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
orders,  and  other  documents  by  which  the 
District  government  incurs  financial  obliga- 
tions, having  previously  ascertained  that 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  will  be  available  when  the  obligations 
shall  become  due  and  payable; 

( 3 )  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills.  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  District  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(41  perform  Internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  records 
of  the  District  government,  including  the 
examination  of  any  accounts  or  records  of 
financial  transactions,  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting 
systems,  internal  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  the  respective 
agencies. 

When  Contracts  and  Expenditures 
Prohibited 
Sec.  705.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall,  during  any  budget  year,  expend 
or  contract  to  expend  any  money  or  Incur 
any  liability,  or  enter  Into  any  contract 
which  by  its  terms  involves  the  expenditure 
of  money,  for  any  purpose,  In  excess  of  the 


amounts  appropriated  for  any  item  of  ex- 
penditure. Any  contract,  verbal  or  written, 
made  In  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  nuU 
and  void.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  shall  violate  this  section.  up>on 
conviction  thereof,  may  be  summarily  re- 
moved from  office.  Nothing  in  this  section, 
however,  shall  prevent  the  making  of  con- 
tracts or  of  expenditiu-es  for  capital  improve- 
ments to  be  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  Issuance  of  bonds,  nor  the  making  of 
contracts  of  lease  or  for  services  for  a  period 
exceeding  the  budget  year  In  which  such 
contract  is  made,  when  such  contract  is  per- 
mitted by  law. 

General  Fund 
Sec  706.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  other  than  the  revenues  applied  by 
law  to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received 
by  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
District  In  Its  or  his  official  capacity  shall 
belong  to  the  District  government  and  shall 
be  paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly 
authorized  subordinates,  for  deposit  in  the 
appropriate  funds 

Contracts  Extending  Beyond  One  Year 
Sec.  707.  No  contract  involving  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  appropriations  for  more  than 
one  year  shall  be  made  for  a  period  of  more 
than  five  years;  nor  shall  any  such  contract 
be  valid  unless  made  or  approved  by  act  of 
the  District  Council. 

Part  2 — Audit  by  General  Accounting  Office 
Independent  Audit 
Sec  721.  (a)  The  financial  transactions 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
determination  of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
tion of  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  give  due  regard  to 
generally  accepted  principles  of  auditing,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  accounting  organizations  and  systems. 
Internal  audit  and  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices.  The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  Anancial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers. 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by 
the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians. 

(b)  ( 1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit such  audit  reports  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  the  Congress,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Council.  The  reports  shall  set  forth  the 
scope  of  the  audits  and  shall  Include  such 
comments  and  Information  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  Mayor  and  the 
Council  informed  of  the  operations  to  which 
the  reports  relate,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable. 
The  reports  shall  show  specifically  every  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  and  other  financial  trans- 
actions or  undertaking  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried 
on  or  made  without  authority  of  law. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make  such  re- 
port, together  with  such  other  material  as  It 
deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for  public 
Inspection. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shall  state  in  writing  to  the  CouncU 
what  has  been  done  to  comply  with  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  the  report. 
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Amendment  of  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
Brno.  712.  Section  2  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (U.S.C..  title  31,  aec.  2). 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
ODlimibla''. 

Part  3 — Adfustment  of  Federal  and  District 
expenses 

Adjustment  of  Federal  and  IMstrlct 
Expenses 

Bmc.  731.  Subject  to  section  001  and  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  District  Coimcil.  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  agreements  concerning  the 
nuuiner  and  method  by  which  amounts 
owed  by  the  District  to  the  United  States,  or 
by  the  United  States  to  the  District,  shall 
be  ascertained  and  paid. 

TTTLE    vrn ELECTIONS    IN    THE    DISTRICT 

Board  of  Elections 
Sec.  801.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Board 
of'ElecUons  In  office  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  continue  In  office  for 
the  remainder  of  the  terms  for  which  they 
were  appointed.  Their  successors  shall  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions, by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  District  Council.  The 
term  of  each  such  successor  (except  In  the 
case  of  an  appointment  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term)  shall  be  three  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
his  predecessor.  When  a  member's  term  of 
office  expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified 
Section  3  of  the  District  Primary  Act  is 
hereby  modified  to  the  extent  that  It  is 
inconsistent  herewith. 

(b)  In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the 
Board  of  BSections  shall  also,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  maintain  a  permanent  registry; 

(2)  conduct  registrations  and  elections; 

(3)  in  addition  to  determining  appeals 
with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  in  sections 
807  and  811.  determine  appeals  with  respect 
to  any  other  matters  which  (under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  it  under  subsection  (c) ) 
may  be  appealed  to  it; 

(4)  print,  distribute,  and  count  ballots, 
or  provide  and  operate  suitable  voting 
machines; 

(5)  divide  the  District  into  three  wards  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  in  population  and 
of  geographic  proportions  as  nearly  regular 
as  possible,  and  establish  voting  precincts 
therein: 

(9)   operate  polling  places; 

(7)  certify  nominees  and  the  results  of 
elections;  and 

(8)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Including  regulations  providing  for  appeals 
to  it  on  questions  arising  in  connection  with 
nominations,  registrations,  and  elections  (In 
addition  to  matters  referred  to  it  in  sections 
807  and  811)  and  for  determination  by  It  of 
appeals. 

(d)  The  officers  and  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  shall  furnish  to  the  Board 
of  Elections,  upon  request  of  such  Board, 
such  space  and  facilities  In  public  buildings 
In  the  District  to  be  used  as  registration  or 
polling  places,  and  such  records.  Information, 
services,  personnel,  offices,  and  equipment, 
and  such  other  assistance  and  facilities,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  Board  prop- 
erly to  perform  its  functions. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of  its  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
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authority  of  any  nonjudicial  officer  of   the 
District. 

(f)  The  Board  of  Elections,  and  persons 
authorized  by  It.  may  admlalster  oaths  to 
persons  executing  affidavits  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 801  and  807.  It  may  provide  for  the 
administering  of  such  other  oaths  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate  to  require  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. 

(g)  "Hie  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  permanent  and  temporary 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary.  The  ap- 
pointment, compensation,  and  other  terms 
of  employment  may  be  set  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  402  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 
annum  in  periodic  installments. 

What    Elections    Shall    Be    Held 
Sec.  802.   (a)    The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  a  general  election — 

(1)  In  any  even-numbered  calendar  year 
commencing  with  1964;  and 

(2)  in  any  odd-nimabered  calendar  year 
commencing  with  1965,  if  an  act  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  required  by  section 
602  to  be  submitted  for  a  referendum  at  an 
election  Is  en^ted  at  least  40  days  prior 
to  the  date  for  conducting  the  election  in 
such  year. 

(b)  Such  general  elections  shall  be  held 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  before  the  Tuesday 
in  November  prescribed  hereafter  for  run- 
off elections. 

(c)  Any  runoff  elections  required  to  be 
held  pursuant  to  section  805  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 

Elective    Offices:    Terms    of   Office 
Sec.  803.   (a)    The  offices  of  the  District  to 
be  filled  by  election  shall  be  the  elective  of- 
fices on  the  District  Council,  the  Mayor  and 
the  District  Delegate. 

(b)  The  term  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
District  Council  shall  be  two  years  begin- 
ning on  January  1  of  the  odd-numbered  year 
following  such  election. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor  shall 
be  four  years,  beginning  on  January  1  of 
the  odd-numbered  year  next  following  his 
election. 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  the  District  Dele- 
gate shall  be  two  years  beginning  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  the  odd-numbered  year  fol- 
lowing such  election. 

Vacancies 
Sec.  804.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  or  in  the  District  Council  shall  be 
filled  at  the  next  general  election  held  pur- 
suant to  section  802  for  which  It  is  possible 
for  candidates  to  be  nominated  following  the 
occurrence  of  the  vacancy.  A  person  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  take  office  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  certification  of  his 
election  by  the  Board  of  Elections  and  shall 
hold  office  for  the  duration  of  the  unexpired 
term  to  which  he  was  elected  but  not  be- 
yond the  end  of  such  term. 

(b)  If  the  office  of  Delegate  becomes  va- 
cant at  a  time  when  the  unexpired  term  of 
such  office  is  six  months  or  more,  a  special 
election  and,  if  neceseary,  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  held,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  (comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
general  elections)  as  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  prescribe. 

(c)  Until  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Mayor 
or  in  the  District  Council  can  be  filled  in 
the  manner  prescribed  In  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiice  of  Mayor  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  District 
Council:  and  a  vacancy  In  the  District  Coun- 
cil shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Mayor.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  for 
appointment  to  any  office  under  this  subsec- 
tion unless.  If  nominated,  he  would  have 
been  a  qualified  candidate  for  such  office  at 
the   la£t  election   conducted   prior   to  or   on 


the  date  the  vacancy  occvu-red.  A  pericM 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  under  this  sub 
section  shall  hold  office  until  the  time  pro" 
vided  for  an  elected  successor  to  take  office 
but  not  beyond  the  end  of  the  term  durina 
which  the  vacancy  occurred.  " 

What  Candidates  Are  Elected 
Sec.  805.  At  any  general  election,  a  candl 
date  for  Delegate  or  a  candidate  for  Mayor 
who  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  valid]. 
cast  for  such  office  shall  be  elected.  At  anv 
general  election,  each  of  the  three  candidat^ 
In  each  ward  for  positions  on  the  District 
Council  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
valid  votes,  shall  be  elected  if  he  receives 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  validly  cast  for  all  candidates  in 
his  ward  for  the  position  for  which  he  U  a 
candidate.  In  case  any  office  is  unfilled  be- 
cause of  failure  of  any  candidate  to  receive 
in  any  general  election  the  necessary  pro- 
portion of  votes  validly  cast,  there  shall  be 
a  runoff  election  to  fill  such  office.  In  luch 
runoff  election  the  candidates  shall  be  the 
persons  who  were  the  unsuccessful  caodl- 
dates  for  the  unfilled  offices  in  the  general 
election,  and  who  received  the  highest  num. 
ber  of  valid  votes  in  that  election,  to  the 
number  of  twice  the  offices  to  be  filled.  The 
candidate  or  candidates  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  validly  cast  in  the  run- 
off election  shall  be  elected.  In  any  election 
in  which  there  are  two  or  more  similar  posi- 
tions  to  be  filled  in  any  ward,  a  vote  for  any 
candidate  for  such  a  position  In  that  waM 
will  be  valid  only  If  the  ballot  records  votes 
for  as  many  candidates  for  such  positions 
in  that  ward  as  there  are  positions  to  be 
filled. 

Recall 
Sec  805a.  (a)  Any  elective  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
call by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  District. 
Any  petition  filed  demanding  the  recall  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  District  of  any 
such  elective  officer  shall  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  number  of 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  voting  at 
the  last  preceding  general  election.  Such 
petition  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
demand  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  District  Council.  •  If  any  such  offlcei 
with  respect  to  whom  such  a  petition  is  filed 
shall  offer  his  resignation,  it  shall  be  ac- 
cepted and  take  effect  on  the  day  it  is  of- 
fered, and  the  vacancy  shall  te  filled  u 
provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  that 
office  arising  from  any  other  cause.  If  he 
shall  not  resign  virithin  five  days  after  the 
petition  is  filed,  a  special  election  shall  be 
called  by  the  Council  to  be  held  within 
twenty  days  thereafter  to  determine  whether 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  District  will 
recall  such  officer. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballot 
at  such  election.  In  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words,  the  reason  or  reasons  for  de- 
manding the  recall  of  any  such  officer,  and, 
in  not  more  than  two  hundred  words,  the 
officer's  Justification  or  answer  to  such  de- 
mands. Any  officer  with  respect  to  whom  a 
petition  demanding  his  recall  has  been  filed 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  blB 
office  until  the  result  of  such  special  election 
Ls  officially  declared  by  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions. No  petition  demanding  the  recall  of 
any  officer  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  circulated  against  any  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict until  he  has  held  his  office  six  months 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors 
voting  on  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  his  recall 
shall  be  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results  of 
the  special  election,  and  the  vacancy  created 
thereby  shall  be  filled  Immediately  in  a  man- 
ner provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacancy  In 
that  office  arising  from  any  other  cause. 

( d  I  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
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oropriate  (1)  with  respect  to  the  form,  fll- 
inff  examination,  amendment,  and  certifica- 
tion of  a  petition  for  recall  filed  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  any  special  election  held  ptir- 
suant  to  this  section. 

Qualified  Electors 
Sec.  806.  No  person  shall  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion unless  he  meets  the  qualifications  of 
an  elector  specified  in  this  section  and  has 
registered  pursuant  to  section  807  of  this 
Act  or  section  7  of  the  District  Primary  Act. 
A  qualified  elector  of  the  District  shall  be 
any  person  (1)  who  has  maintained  a  domi- 
cile or  place  of  abode  in  the  District  con- 
tinuously during  the  one-year  period  ending 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  (2)  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  (3)  who  is  on 
the  day  of  the  election  at  least  twenty-one 
years  old.  (4)  who  has  never  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  in  the  United  States,  or.  if  he 
has  been  so  convicted,  has  been  pardoned, 
(6)  who  is  not  mentally  incompetent,  as  ad- 
judged by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
and  (6)  who  certifies  that  he  has  not,  within 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, voted  in  any  election  at  which  candi- 
dates for  any  municipal  offices  (other  than 
In  the  District  of  Coltimbia)    were   on   the 

ballot. 

Registration 

Sec  807.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  registered 
unless — 

(1)  he  s'lall  t>e  able  to  qualify  otherwise 
as  an  elector  on  the  day  of  the  next  elec- 
tion: and 

(2)  he  executes.  In  the  presence  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Board  of  Elections  authorized 
to  take  oaths  for  such  purposes  a  registration 
affidavit  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  showing  that  he  will  meet  on 
the  day  of  the  election  all  the  requirements 
of  section  806  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  a  person  is  not  permitted  to  reg- 
ister, such  person,  or  any  qualified  candidate, 
may  apjjeal  to  the  Board  of  Elections,  but 
not  later  than  three  days  after  the  registry 
is  closed  for  the  next  election.  The  Board 
shall  decide  within  seven  days  after  the  ap- 
peal is  perfected  whether  the  challenged 
elector  Is  entitled  to  register.  If  the  appeal 
is  denied  the  appellant  may,  within  three 
days  after  such  denial,  appeal  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ctirt  of  General  Sessions.  The 
court  shall  decide  the  issue  not  later  than 
eighteen  days  before  the  day  of  the  election. 
The  decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final  and 
not  appealable.  If  the  appeal  is  upheld  by 
either  the  Board  or  the  court,  the  challenged 
elector  shall  be  allowed  to  register  Immedi- 
ately. If  the  appeal  is  pending  on  election 
day.  the  challenged  elector  may  cast  a  ballot 
marked  "challenged",  as  provided  in  section 
811 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Board 
of  Elections  shall  keep  open,  during  normal 
hours  of  business,  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays  excepted,  a  central  registry  office 
and  shall  conduct  registration  at  such  other 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  deem  appropriate.  The  Board  of  Elec- 
tions may  suspend  the  registration  of  voters, 
or  the  acceptance  of  changes  in  registrations 
for  such  period,  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
next  preceding  any  election  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

Qualified  Candidates 

Sec.  808.  The  candidates  at  an  election  in 
the  District  shall  be  the  persons,  registered 
under  section  807  of  this  Act  or  under  section 
7  of  the  District  Primary  Act.  who  have  been 
nominated  as  provided  in  section  809  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  member  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  may  be  such  a  candidate. 
Nominations 

Sec.  809. (a)  Nomination  of  a  candidate 
shall  take  place  when  the  Board  of  Elections 
receives  a  petition  in  accordance  vrtth  rules. 


not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act.  prescribed  by 
the  Board  either — 

(1)  a  declaration  of  candidacy  accom- 
panied by  a  filing  fee  equal  to  6  per  centum 
of  the  annual  compensation  for  which  nom- 
ination Is  sought;  and  said  fee  to  be  re- 
funded— 

(A)  if  the  candidate  withdraws  his  candi- 
dacy in  writing  received  by  the  Board  not 
more  than  three  days  after  the  last  day  on 
which  nominations  may  be  made:  or 

(Bi  If  the  candidate  polls  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  that  office; 
or 

(2»  A  nominating  petition  signed  by  the 
number  of  registered  voters  specified  below, 
without  payment  of  a  filing  fee:   Provided — 

(A)  that  any  petition  for  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  District  Delegate  or  Mayor  be 
signed  by  six  hundred  qualified  electors 
registered  In  the  District,  and 

(B)  that  any  petition  for  a  candidate  for 
the  District  Council  be  signed  by  three 
hundred  qualified  electors  registered  In  the 
ward  from  which  he  Is  nominated  for  such 
office. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  a  candidate  for 
more  than  one  office  In  any  election.  If  a 
person'ls  nominated  for  more  than  one  office, 
he  shall,  within  three  days  after  the  last  day 
on  which  nominations  may  be  made  (as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Elections),  notify 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  which  such  office 
he  elects  to  run. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
to  accept  any  nominating  petition  as  bona 
fide  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
signatories  thereto:  Provided,  That  the  ori- 
ginals or  facsimile  copies  thereof  shall  Have 
been  posted  In  a  suitable  public  place  for 
at  least  ten  days;  And  provided  further. 
That  no  challenge  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  signatories  shall  have  been  received 
in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Elections  within 
ten  days  of  first  posting  of  such  petition. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  may.  at  its  dis- 
cretion, declare  elected,  without  an  actual 
count  of  the  votes  cast,  any  unopposed  can- 
didate. 

Nonpartisan  Elections 
Sec.  810.   (a)   Ballots  and  voting  machines 
shall  show  no  party  affiliations,  emblem,  or 
slogan. 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities",  ap- 
proved August  2.  1939  (53  Stat.  1147).  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"exists  in"  the  following:  "the  District  of 
Columbia  or". 

Method  of  Voting 
Sec.  811.    (a)    Voting  In  all  elections  shall 
be   secret.     Voting  may   be   by   paper   ballot 
or  voting  machine. 

(b)  The  ballot  shall  show  the  wards  from 
which  each  candidate  (other  than  for  Dis- 
trict Delegate  and  Mayor)  has  been  nomi- 
nated. Each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  three  candidates  for  the  District  Council 
from  the  ward  in  which  such  voter  resides; 
for  one  candidate  for  Mayor  and  for  one 
candidate  for  District  Delegate.  No  person 
shall  be  a  candidate  from  more  than  one 
ward 

(c )  The  ballot  of  a  person  who  is  registered 
as  a  resident  of  the  District  shall  be  valid 
only  if  cast  In  the  voting  precinct  where  the 
residence  shown  on  his  registration  is  lo- 
cated. 

(d)  Absentee  balloting  shall  be  permitted 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Elections. 

(e)  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
any  referendum  or  other  election,  any  group 
of  citizens  or  individual  candidates  interested 
in  the  outcome  of  the  election  may  petition 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  credentials  au- 
thorizing watchers  at  any  and  all  polling 
places  during  the  voting  hours  and  until  the 
count  has  been  completed.  The  Board  of 
Elections  shall  formulate  rules  and  regula- 


tions, not  Inconsistent  with  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  prescribe  the  form  of  watchers' 
credentials,  to  govern  their  conduct,  and  to 
limit  the  nvimber  of  watchers  so  that  the 
conduct  of  the  election  will  not  be  unreason- 
ably obstructed. 

(f)  If  the  official  in  charge  of  the  polling 
place,  after  hearing  both  parties  to  any  chal- 
lenge or  acting  on  his  own  with  respect  to  a 
prospective  voter,  reasonably  believes  the 
prospective  voter  is  unqualified  to  vote,  he 
shall  allow  the  voter  to  cast  a  paper  ballot 
marked  "challenged".  Ballots  so  cast  shall 
be  segregated,  and  no  such  ballot  shall  be 
counted  until  the  challenge  has  been  re- 
moved as  provided  in  subsection  ( g ) . 

( g )  If  a  person  has  been  permitted  to  vote 
only  by  challenged  ballot,  such  person,  or  any 
qualified  candidate,  may  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Elections  within  three  days  alter  election 
day.  The  Board  shall  decide  within  seven 
days  after  the  appeal  is  perfected  whether 
the  voter  was  qualified  to  vote.  If  the  Board 
decides  that  the  voter  was  qualified  to  vote, 
the  word  "challenged"  shall  be  stricken  from 
the  voter's  ballot  and  the  ballot  shall  be 
treated  as  if  it  had  not  been  challenged. 

( h )  If  a  voter  is  physically  unable  to  mark 
his  ballot  or  to  operate  the  voting  machine. 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  voting  place  may 
enter  the  voting  booth  with  him  and  vote 
as  directed.  Upon  the  request  of  any  such 
voter,  a  second  election  official  may  enter  the 
voting  booth  to  assist  in  the  voting.  The 
officials  shall  tell  no  one  what  votes  were 
cast.  The  official  in  charge  of  the  voting 
place  shall  make  a  retxirn  of  all  such  voters, 
giving  their  names  and  disabilities. 

(1)  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  any  voter  entitled  to  vote  for  any  office 
shall  not  vote  more  than  once  for  that  office. 

( J )  Copies  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  with  respect  to  voting  shall  be 
made  available  to  prospective  voters  at  each 
polling  place. 

( k )  Before  being  allowed  to  vote  the  voter 
shall  sign  a  certificate,  on  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Elections,  that  he 
has  duly  registered  under  the  election  laws 
of  the  District  and  that,  to  his  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  he  has  not  since  such  regis- 
tration done  any  act  which  might  disqualify 
him  as  an  elector. 

Recounts  and  Contests 

Sec.  812.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  H 
of  the  District  Primary  Act  with  respect  to 
recounts  and  contests  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  election  or  referendiun  held  under  this 
Act.  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  initiative, 
referendum,  or  recall  election  any  qualified 
voter  who  has  voted  in  any  such  election  may 
petition  the  Board  of  Elections  for  a  recount 
of  the  votes  cast  in  one  or  more  precincts 
under  the  same  conditions  required  of  a  can- 
didate for  office  under  section  11(a)  of  the 
District  Primary  Act. 

(b)  If  the  court  voids  all  or  part  of  an 
election  under  this  section,  and  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  matters  Involved  outweigh  the  cost  and 
practical  disadvantages  of  holding  another 
election,  it  may  order  a  special  election  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  matters  with 
respect  to  which  the  election  was  declared 
void. 

(c)  Special  elections  shall  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed 
for  regular  elections  and  at  times  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
by  regulation.  A  person  elected  at  such  an 
election  shall  take  office  on  the  day  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Boswd  of  Elections 
certifies  the  results  of  the  election. 

(d)  Vacancies  resulting  from  voiding  all  or 
part  of  an  election  shall  be  filled  as  pre- 
scribed In  section  804 

Interference  With  Registration  or  Voting 
Sec.  813.   (a)    No  one  shall  Interfere  with 
the  registration  of  voting  of  another  person, 
except  as  it  may  be  reasonably  necessary  in 
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tbe  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  by  law. 
No  peraon  perfonning  such  a  duty  shall  Inter- 
fere with  the  registration  «■  voting  of  another 
person  because  of  his  race,  color,  sex.  or 
religious  belief,  <»■  his  want  of  property  or 
Income. 

(b)  No  regiBtered  voter  shall  be  required 
to  perform  a  military  duty  on  election  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voting,  except 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  or  unless  he 
is  away  from  the  District  in  military  service. 
No  registered  voter  may  be  arrested  while 
voting  or  going  to  vote  except  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace  then  committed  or  for  treason  or 
felony. 

Violations 

Sec.  814.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulation 
prescribed  and  published  by  the  Board  of 
Hections  under  authority  of  this  title,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
nionths,  or  both. 

TTTLE  IX MISCELLANEOUS 

Agreements  vrith  United  States 
Sec.  901.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing duplication  of  effort  or  of  otherwise  pro- 
moting efficiency  and  economy,  any  Federal 
officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services  to  the 
District  government  and  any  District  officer 
or  agency  may  furnish  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Except  where  the  terms 
and  conditions  governing  the  furnishing  of 
such  services  are  prescribed  by  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  such  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished piusuant  to  a  contract  ( 1 )  negotiated 
by  the  Federal  and  District  authorities  con- 
cerned, and  (3)  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the 
Blayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  District  Council.  Each  such  contract 
shall  provide  that  the  cost  of  fmnishing  such 
services  shall  be  borne  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  by  the  Government 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished  at  rates 
or  charges  based  on  the  actual  coe^  of  f  \jr- 
nlshing  such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
contract  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  in  the  contract  delegate  any  of 
his  or  its  function  to  any  Federal  officer  or 
agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  in  the  contract  delegate  any  of  his  or 
its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or  agency. 
Any  function  so  delegated  may  be  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

(c)  The  costs  to  cvch  Federal  officer  and 
agency  in  fiirnlshing  services  to  the  District 
pxirsuant  to  any  such  contract  shall  be  paid, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract' 
out  of  appropriations  made  by  the  District 
Council  to  the  District  officers  and  agencies 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished.  The 
costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency  in 
furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  any  such  contract  shall  be 
paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  out  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Federal  officers  and  agencies 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished. 

Personal  Interest  In  Contracts  or 
Transactions 
Sec.  902.  No  member  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil and  no  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  with  power  of  discretion  In  the 
making  of  any  contract  to  which  the  District 
Is  a  party  or  in  the  sale  to  the  District  or  to 
a  contractor  supplying  the  District  of  any 
land  or  rights  or  Interests  In  any  land,  ma- 
terial, suppUes.  or  services  shaU  have  a  finan- 
cial interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  such  con- 
tract or  sale.  Any  willful  violation  of  this 
section  shall  constitute  malfeasance  In  ofBce, 
and  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  District 
found  guilty  thereof  shall  thereby  forfeit  his 


office  or  position.  Any  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion with  the  knowledge  express  or  implied 
of  the  person  contracting  with  the  District 
shall  render  the  contract  voidable  by  the 
M&jor  (H-  the  District  Council. 

Compensation  From  More  Tlian  One  Source 
Sec.  903.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
Act.  no  person  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  or 
to  receive  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
District  Council,  or  the  Board  of  Elections 
because  he  occupies  another  office  or  position 
or  because  he  receives  compensation  (in- 
cluding retirement  compensation  i  from  an- 
other source. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  pcsition 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  the  District 
Council  or  such  Board.  If  such  service  does 
not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
In  such  other  office  or  position. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  sections  281,  283. 
284,  434,  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  no  person  shall,  by- 
reason  of  membership  on  the  District  Coun- 
cil, or  the  Board  of  Elections  or  by  reason 
of  his  serving  In  any  position  In  or  under 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
be  considered  to  be  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States. 

Assistance  of  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  Development  of  District 
Merit  System 

Sec.  904.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  District  Coun- 
cil in  the  further  development  of  the  merit 
system  reqviired  by  section  402(3)  and  the 
said  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  make  available  Its  registers 
of  eliglbles  as  a  recruiting  source  to  fill 
District  positions  as  needed.  The  costs  of 
any  specific  services  fxirnlshed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  be  compensated 
for  under  the  provisions  of  section  901  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  X SUCCESSION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Transfer  of  Personnel,  Property,  and  Funds 
Sec.  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  transfer. 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
the  Council  or  to  any  agency  or  officer,  there 
are  hereby  transferred  (as  of  the  time  of 
such  transfer  of  functions)  to  the  Council 
or  to  such  agency  or  to  the  agency  of  which 
such  officer  is  the  head,  for  use  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fvmctlons  of  the  Council 
or  such  agency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (ex- 
cept the  members  of  boards  or  commissions 
abolished  by  this  Act),  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
and  other  funds,  which  relate  primarily  to 
the  functions  so  transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;   and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A) 
by  the  District  Council,  or  la  such  manner 
as  the  District  Council  shall  provide,  if 
such  functions  are  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor  if 
such  functions  are  transferred  to  any  other 
officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  to 
the  Coxmcll  or  any  agency  by  this  section 
which  the  Council  or  the  head  of  such  agency 
shall  find  to  be  In  excess  of  the  personnel 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  its  or 
his  functions  shall,  in  accordance  with  law, 
be  transferred  to  other  positions  in  the  Dis- 
trict or  Federal  Government  or  be  separated 
from  the  service.  i 
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(d)   No  officer  or  employee  shall    by  r*. 
son  of  his  transfer  by  this  Act.  be'denrtSi 
of  a  clvU-servlce  sUtus  held  by  him  niinJ^ 
such  transfer.  ^  ^  * 

Existing  Statutes,  RegulaUons,  and  So  ^rtj, 
Sec  1002.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation  «, 
other  action  in  respect  of  (and  any  remiif 
Uon  or  other  acUon  Issued,  made.  takenT 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  i^i^ 
any  funcUon  is  transferred  by  thU  Act  rtioi 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  iW 
pllcable  by  or  imder  authority  of  law  ^^ 
Unue  In  effect  as  if  such  transfer  had^ 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer  rel» 
ences  in  such  statute,  regulation,  or  othei 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  whlri, 
a  transfer  is  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  h^ 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  « 
agency    to   which    the    transfer   Is   made 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection    (a),  the  tern 
"other  action'  includes  any  rule,  order  con 
tract,  policy.  determlnaUon.  directive   grant 
authorization,  permit,  requirement,  or  detd.' 
nation.  ^'* 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con 
strued  as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the 
EHstrlct  of  Columbia  government  of  person 
nel  legislation  relaUng  to  the  District  go»" 
ernment  until  such  time  as  the  District 
Council  may  otherwise  elect  to  provide  simi- 
lar and  comparable  coverage  as  provided  in 
section  402(4). 

Pending  Actions  and  Proceedings 
Sec.  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
judicial  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  bT 
or  against  any  officer  or  agency  in  his  or  Its 
official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  exercise 
of  his  or  Its  official  functions,  shall  abate  br 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provlskw 
of  this  Act,  but  the  court,  unless  It  deter- 
mines that  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action 
or  other  proceeding  is  not  necessary  for  pm- 
poses  of  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved 
shall  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained,  with 
such  substitutions  as  to  parties  as  are  an- 
proprlate.  *^ 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceed- 
ing lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceed- 
ing  shall  be  continued  with  such  substitu- 
tions as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as 
are  appropriate. 

Vacancies  Resulting  From  Abolition  of  Board 
of  Commissioners 
Sec.  1004.  UntU  July  1,  1965.  no  vacancy 
occurring  in  any  District  agency  by  reason 
of  section  321.  abolishing  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, shaU  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  such  agency  to  exercise 
Its  functions,  but  such  agency  may  Uke  »c- 
tion  only  If  a  majority  of  the  members  hold- 
ing office  vote  In  favor  of  It. 

TITT,E     XI SEPARABILITT     OF     PROVISIONS 

Separability  of  Provisions 
Sec.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  appUcatlon  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

TTTU:  XH TEMPORARY   PROVISIONS 

Powers  of  the  President  During  Transition 
Period 
Sec.  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  take  such  action  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  District  Council,  by  Executive  order 
or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  functions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Board  of  Elections  prop- 
erly to  perform  their  functions  under  this 
Act. 
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Reimbursable  Appropriations  for  the 
District 

Sec  1202.  (a)  The  sum  of  $500,000  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
use  (1)  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  (Including  compensation  of  the 
members  thereof ) .  and  ( 3 )  In  otherwise  car- 
rying into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  full  amount  of  expenditures  out 
of  the  appropriations  made  under  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
United  States,  without  Interest,  during  the 
flflcal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

xnXE  XIII EFTECnvE  DATES 

Effective  Dates 
Sec.   1301.  (a)    As  used   in   this   title   and 
title  XIV  the  term  "charter"  means  titles  I 
to  XI,  both  Inclusive,  and  titles  XV,  XVI,  and 

xvn. 

(b)  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  if 
accepted  pursuant  to  title  XIV.  If  the  char- 
ter is  so  accepted.  It  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  on  which  It  is  accept- 
ed (as  determined  pursuant  to  section  1406) 
except  that — 

(1)  part  a  of  title  in.  title  V.  and  title 
vn  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  upon  which 
the  council  members  first  elected  take  office, 
and 

(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  mayor  first  elected  takes  of- 
fice.      

(c)  Titles  XII,  Xm,  and  XTV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLE   Xrv SUBMISSION    OF    CHABTEH   FOR 

RETERENOUM 

Charter  Referendum 

Sec.  1401.  (a)  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  nine 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
referendiun  (in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  registered  qualified 
electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  accept 
the  charter. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  title,  a  "qualified  elec- 
tor" means  a  person  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  806  on  the  day  of  the  charter 
referendum. 

Board  of  Elections 

Sec  1402.  (a)  In  addition  to  Its  other 
duties,  the  Board  of  Elections  Bstabllshed 
imder  the  District  Primary  Act  shall  con- 
duct the  charter  referendum  and  certify  the 
results  thereof  as  provided  In  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  801  of  this 
A:t  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  in 
the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Registration 
Sec  1403.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  within  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
registration  of  the  qualified  electors  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ending  not  more 
than  thirty  days  nor  less  than  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  charter  refer- 
endum as  provided  In  section  1401  of  this 
Utle. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
registration,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  pub- 
lish, In  dally  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion published  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
list  of  the  registration  places  and  the  dates 
and  hours  of  registration. 

(c)  The  applicable  provisions  of  section 
807.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  sec- 
tion does  not  otherwise  talce  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted,  shall  govern  the  reg- 
istration of  voters  for  this  charter  referen- 
dum. 


Charter  Referendum  Ballot;  Notice  of  Voting 

Sec.  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  the 
blank  space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act,  en- 
acted    ,  proposes  to  establish  a 

new  charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  provides  that  the  charter  shall  take  effect 
only  If  It  Is  accepted  by  the  registered  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District  In  this  referen- 
dum. 

"By   marking  a  cross    (X)    In   one  of  the 
squares  provided  below,  show  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 
For  the  charter 

L ,   Against  the  charter" 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections 
may  make  such  changes  In  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  It 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use 
of  voting  machines  if  such  machines  are 
used. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  days  before  the 
date  of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  mall  to  each  person  regis- 
tered ( 1 )  a  sample  of  the  charter  referendimi 
ballot,  and  (2)  Information  showing  the 
polling  place  of  such  person  and  the  date 
and  hours  of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish.  In  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion published  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  the  date  and 
hours  of  voting. 

Method  of  Voting 
Sec  1406.  NotwlthsUndlng  the  fact  such 
sections  do  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  811.  812. 
813,  and  814  of  this  Act  shall  govern  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests,  in- 
terference with  registration  or  voting,  and 
violations  connected  with  this  charter  refer- 
endum. 

Acceptance  or  Nonacceptance  of  Charter 
Sec  1406.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  electors  voting  in  the  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter,  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendum,  certify  the  result  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

TITLE    XV — DELEGATE 

District  Delegate 

Sec  1501.  (a)  Until  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  subsequent  congressional  ac- 
tion otherwise  provide,  the  people  of  the 
District  shall  be  represented  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  by  a 
Delegate,  to  be  known  as  the  "Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia",  who  shall  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Act.  The  Dele- 
gate shi.ll  have  a  seat  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  right  of  debate,  but  not 
of  voting.  The  Delegate  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  possess  in  such  commit- 
tee the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  may  make  any 
motion  except  to  reconsider.  His  term  of 
office  shall  be  for  two  years. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Delegate  unless  he  (1)  is  a  qualified 
elector,  (2)  is  at  least  twenty-five  years  old, 
(3)  holds  no  other  public  office,  and  (4)  is 
domiciled  and  resides  In  the  District  and 
during   the   three   years    next   preceding   his 


nomination  (a)  has  been  resident  in  and 
domiciled  in  the  District  and  (b)  has  not 
voted  in  any  election  (other  than  In  the  Dis- 
trict) for  any  candidate  for  public  office.  He 
shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  601  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  the  Territories". 

(2 1  Clause  (b)  of  setclon  1  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended  (70  Stat.  743),  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "from  a  Territory". 

(3)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "House  of  Representatives"  In  the 
Act  of  July  16.  1914  (U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  87). 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "from 
Territories". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  302  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1926,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  title  2,  sec.  241),  is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "United  States" 
the  following:  "and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia". 

(5)  Section  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  "and 
the  District  of  Columbia"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof.  Section  694  of  such  title 
is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Ter- 
rltOT-les  and  pKJssesslons"  the  following:  "or 
the  District  of  Columbia".  The  first  para- 
graph of  section  595  of  such  title  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  "from  any  Ter- 
ritory or  possession"  the  following:  "or  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

TITLE  X^^ REFERENDUM 

Power  of  Referendum 

Sec.  1601.  (a)  The  qualified  electors  (as 
defined  In  section  806)  shall  have  power, 
pursuant  to  the  procedure  provided  by  this 
title,  to  approve  or  reject  In  a  referendum 
any  act  of  the  District  Council,  or  part  or 
I>arts  thereof,  which  has  become  law,  wheth- 
er or  not  such  act  is  yet  operative.  This 
power  shall  not  extend,  however,  to  acts 
authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  which 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  referendum  provi- 
sions contained  In  section  602,  or  to  acts 
continuing  existing  taxes  or  making  appro- 
priations which  In  the  aggregate  are  not  in 
excess  of  those  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Within  forty-five  days  after  an  act  subject 
to  this  title  has  been  enacted,  a  petition 
signed  by  qualified  electors  equal  in  number 
to  at  least  ten  per  centum  of  the  number 
who  voted  at  the  last  preceding  general  elec- 
tion may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
District  Council  requesting  that  any  such 
act  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  petitions  for  referenda  and  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  referendum  held  under 
this   tiUe. 

Effect  of  Certification  of  Referendum 
Petition 

Sec  1602.  (a)  When  a  referendum  peti- 
tion has  been  certified  as  sufficient,  the  act, 
or  the  one  or  more  Items,  sections  or  parts 
thereof,  specified  In  the  petition  shall  not 
become  operative,  or  further  action  shall  be 
suspended  if  It  shall  have  become  operative, 
until  and  unless  approved  by  the  electors, 
as  provided  In  this  title.  The  filing  of  a 
referendum  petition  against  one  or  more 
parts  of  an  act  shall  not  alter  the  operative 
effect  of  the  remainder  of  such  act. 

(b)  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  referendum  petition,  the  Secretary  has 
not  specified  the  particulars  in  which  a 
petition  Is  defective,  the  petition  shall  b« 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  ptirpoees  of  this 
title 
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Sac.  1008.  An  act  with  respect  to  wblch 
a  petition  for  a  referendum  has  been  filed 
and  certified  as  sufllclent  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  qualified  electors  at  a  referendum 
to  be  held  In  connection  with  the  first  gen- 
eral election  which  occurs  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  from 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  files  his 
certificate  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  peti- 
tion. The  District  Cotmcll  shall,  if  no  gen- 
eral election  Is  to  be  held  within  such 
period,  provide  for  a  special  election  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  referendum. 

Availability  of  List  of  Qualified  Electors 
Sic.  1004.  If  any  organization  or  group 
requests  it  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
descriptive  matter  relating  to  the  act  to  be 
voted  on  at  a  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  either  permit  such  organiza- 
tion or  group  to  copy  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  qxiallfied  electors  or  furnish 
it  with  a  list  thereof,  at  a  charge  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Elections,  not 
exceeding  the  actual  cost  of  reproducing 
such  list. 

Results  of  Referendum 
Sec.  1605.  An  act  which  is  submitted  to 
a  referendiui  which  is  not  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  qiiallfied  electors  voting 
thereon  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  repealed. 
If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting 
thereon  approved  the  act,  it  shall  become 
operative  on  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the 
resiats  of  the  referendimi.  If  confiicting 
acts  are  approved  by  the  electors  at  the 
same  referendiun,  the  one  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  affirmative  votes  shall 
prevail  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict.  As 
iised  In  this  section,  the  word  "act"  shall 
mean  the  complete  act,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  specified  in  the  petition  for 
referendum. 

TTTLE    XVn IinTlATTvr 

Sic.  1701.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  324  of  this  Act,  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  District  shall  have  the  power, 
independent  of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  to 
propose  and  enact  legislation  relating  to  the 
District  with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution or  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  are  applicable  but  not  con- 
fined to  the  District. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  power  of  initiative 
conferred  upon  the  qualified  electors  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  number  of  qualified 
electors  voting  in  the  last  preceding  general 
election  shall  be  required  to  propose  any 
measure  by  an  initiative  petition.  Every 
such  petition  shall  include  the  full  text  of 
the  measure  so  proposed  and  shall  be  fUed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Council 
to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified 
electors.  Any  such  petition  which  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary,  and  certified  by  him 
as  sufficient,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  at  the  first 
general  election  which  occurs  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  from 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  flies  his 
certiflcate  of  sufficiency.  The  Council  shall, 
If  no  general  election  is  to  be  held  within 
such  period,  provide  for  a  special  election  for 
the  purpaM  of  considering  the  petition. 
Any  measure  so  proposed  by  the  petition 
shall,  it  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
quaUfled  electors  voting  thereon  in  such 
election,  take  effect  and  become  law  on  the 
day  following  the  day  on  which  the  Board 
of  Elections  certifies  the  results  of  such 
election  or  on  the  date  provided  for  by  such 
measvire.  If  conflicting  measures  proposed 
are  approved  by  the  electors  at  the  same 
election,  the  measure  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  affirmative  votes  shall  prevail  to 
the  extent  of  such  conflict. 


(c)  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  petition,  th^  Secretary  has  not  specified 
the  particulars  in  which  a  petition  Is  defec- 
tive, the  petition  shall  be  deemed  certified 
as  sufficient  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  style  of  ail  measures  proposed  by 
Initiative  petition  shall  be  as  follows:  "Be 
it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

(e)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  (1)  with  respect  to  the  form, 
filing,  examination,  amendment,  and  certlfl- 
cation  of  initiative  petitions,  and  (2)  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  any  election  during 
which  any  such  petition  Is  considered. 

(f)  If  any  organization  or  group  request  It 
for  the  purpose  of  circulating  descriptive 
matter  relating  to  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  voted  on,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
either  permit  such  organization  or  group  to 
copy  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  or  furnish  it  with  a  Ust  thereof, 
at  a  charge  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Elections,  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  of 
reproducing  such  list. 

TrrLi  xvm — mxi  or  act 
Sic.  1801.  This  Act,  divided  Into  titles 
and  sections  according  to  table  of  contents, 
and  including  the  declaration  of  congres- 
sional policy  which  is  a  part  of  such  Act. 
may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Act".  1    ,. 


U.S.  NATIONAL  ARTS  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Bfflnnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pill]  ,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  U.S.  National  Arts  Foun- 
dation. 

Diiring  the  87th  Congress,  extensive 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  my  bill  (S. 
1250)  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arts  Founda- 
tion; on  the  bill  (S.  785)  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  which 
provided  assistance  for  the  arts  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis;  and  on  S. 
741,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  to  establish 
a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  bill  which  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  reported  favorably 
combined  the  essential  features  of  the 
UjS.  Arts  Foundation  and  the  program 
to  assist  the  States.  Because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  the  Senate  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  this  pro- 
posal. Therefore,  with  Senators  Hum- 
phrey, Clark  and  Pell,  I  now  introduce 
this  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  National  Arts 
Foundation.  Except  for  minor  revisions 
it  is  identical  with  the  bill  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I  introduce  the  bill  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency derived  from  the  increasingly 
sharp  cultural  competition  abroad  which 
the  United  States  faces  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  Our  cultural  exchange 
program  is  rapidly  expanding  because  it 
is  recognized  as  a  reflection  of  the  "state 
of  the  visual  and  performing  arts  in 
America,  both  in  terms  of  creative  cul- 
tural vitality  and  of  the  desire  and  ca- 
pacity of  a  free  people  to  support  the 
development  of  a  flourishing  national 
culture."  These  are  the  wordB  used  In 
a  recent  report  to  the  Department  of 


State  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural  Affairs,  and  they  should  emphasize 
to  us  the  need  to  develop  a  cultural  base 
In  depth  within  our  own  borders  by 
broadening  the  range  of  our  cultural  in- 
stitutions and  activities. 

Support  for  the  visual  and  performing 
arts  now  comes  in  large  part  from  pri- 
vate  benefactors,  but  the  difficulties  faced 
by  our  cultural  institutions  were  dra- 
matically emphasized  by  the  labor  dis- 
pute  that  for  a  time  threatened  to  close 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  an 
entire  season.  This  situation  has  also 
resulted  in  a  limitation  of  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  out  of  all  proportion  to 
our  resources  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  people.  Moreover,  it  has 
tended  to  concentrate  the  development 
of  cultural  programs  In  centers  of  wealth 
leaving  wide  areas  of  the  country  without 
opportunity  to  enjoy  and  participate  in 
the  visual  and  performing  arts. 

The  U.S.  National  Arts  Foundation 
would  encourage  by  matching  grants  and 
subventions  to  nonprofit  groups  the  dis- 
tribution of  live  performances  and  ex- 
hibits in  cities  and  towns  which  could 
not  otherwise  receive  and  support  them 
It  would  help  to  stimulate  a  revival  of 
the  arts  in  entire  regions  through  the 
work  of  nonprofit  groups,  municipalities 
and  State  agencies  able  to  provide  cul- 
tural services  because  of  the  subvention 
available  from  the  Foundation  to  cover 
the  difference  between  production  costs 
and  admissions.  Within  the  framework 
of  private  nonprofit  enterprise  and  with 
no  Federal  control,  the  Foundation 
would  help  in  the  development  and 
training  of  new  talent  in  the  fields  of  the 
visual  and  performing  arts,  and  also 
make  it  possible  for  many  more  people 
in  many  more  places  to  see  and  hear  the 
best  in  American  culture. 

The  Foundation  would- require  in  its 
first  year  an  appropriation  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  $5  million  for 
the  entire  country  and  $10  million  in 
succeeding  years,  half  of  which  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  the  States.  This 
would  serve  essentially  as  seed  money 
with  the  largest  amount  of  its  expendi- 
tures anticipated  to  come  from  funds 
contributed  by  private  foundations  and 
other  benefactors  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts.  I  expect  that 
this  modest  Federal  appropriation  could 
stimulate  the  expenditure  of  as  much 
as  $50  million  a  year  in  non-Government 
support  for  the  arts. 

This  proposal  has  the  support  of  a 
great  many  artists  of  international  fame 
as  well  as  many  organizations  in  the  per- 
forming, academic,  and  cultural  world. 
It  would  supplement  and  enhance  other 
Federal  Government  activities,  such  as 
our  cultural  exchange  program;  con- 
tribute to  the  artistic  education  of  the 
American  people:  and  expand  the  areas 
served  by  theater,  opera,  ballet,  music, 
the  graphic  arts,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  other  cultural  resources  so  that  no 
populated  place  would  have  to  be  cul- 
turally starved. 

It  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
hold  its  place  abroad  In  terms  of  cultural 
competition  as  effectively  as  we  wish  It 
to  hold  its  place  at  home. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^T.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  165)  to  establish  a  U.S. 
National  Arts  Foundation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TrrLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•United  States  National  Arts  Poundatlon 
and  Cultural  Development  Act." 

DECLARATION    OT    POLICY 

S«c.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  Americans 
desire  increased  opportunities  to  view  and 
enjoy  the  visual  and  performing  arts;  that 
the  Nation  s  prestige  and  general  welfare  will 
be  promoted  by  recognizing  the  status  of  the 
visual  and  performing  arts  as  a  cherished  and 
valued  part  of  the  Nation's  cultural  resources 
and  by  encouraging  the  development  axvd 
dissemination  of  these  resources  throughout 
the  country:  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  such  recognition  and  to  stimulate 
and  assist  the  Nation's  cultiu-al  progress. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FOVNDATION 

Sec.  S.  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  In- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  National  Arts  Poundatlon  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Foundation") . 

TRUSTEES  OF  rOTJNDATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Poundatlon  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  and  policy 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  which  shaU 
consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Foundation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Director)  and 
twenty-four  members,  such  twenty-four 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  among  those  individuals  of  the 
American  public  who  are  widely  recognized 
for  their  knowledge  of  or  experience  in,  or 
for  their  profound  Interest  In.  one  or  more  of 
the  visual  or  performing  arts  and  who  col- 
lectively will  provide  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance of  representation  among  the  major  art 
fields  cited  in  this  Act.  In  making  such  ap- 
polntmente.  the  President  is  requested  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions for  nomination  submitted  to  him  by 
leading  national  organizations  In  these  fields. 

(b)  TTie  term  of  office  of  each  trustee 
of  the  Foundation  shall  be  six  years;  except 
that  the  terms  of  the  trustees  first  taking 
office  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  eight  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  eight  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
eight  at  the  end  of  six  years.  A  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  only  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term.  Any  person  who  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Foundation  for  twelve  con- 
secutive years  shall  be  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment during  the  following  two-year  period: 
Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  the  Director. 

(c)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  the  Poundatlon.  at 
which  the  first  order  of  business  shall  be 
the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chair- 
man, who  sliall  serve  untU  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter 
each  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  in  duration 
and  each  such  election  shall  take  place  at 
the  annual  meeting  occiirring  at  the  end  of 


each  such  term.  "Hie  Vice  Chairman  shall 
perform  the  duties  ot  the  Chairman  In  bis 
absence.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
chairmanship  or  vice  chalnnanahlp,  the 
Foundation  shall  elect  an  individual  from 
among  the  tnistees  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

(d)  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less 
than  foxir  times  each  year.  The  Chairman 
shall  also  call  a  meeting  whenever  one-thtrd 
of  the  trustees  so  request  in  writing.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Each  trustee 
shall  be  given  notice,  by  registered  mail 
mailed  to  his  last  known  address  of  record 
not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  any  meet- 
ing, of  the  call  of  such  meeting 

DIRECTOR    or    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  appointment  of  the  Director  of 
the  Foundation,  the  President  is  requested  to 
give  due  consideration  to  any  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Director  shall  serve  as  an  ex 
officio  trustee  of  the  Foundation.  In  addi- 
tion, he  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Foundation.  The  Director  shall  re- 
ceive comijensatlon  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per 
annum  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years  unless  previously  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; Provided,  That  at  any  time  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  recommend 
the  Directors  removal  to  the  President. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  trust- 
ees, may  prescribe,  be  Acting  Director  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Director,  and  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  «20.000  per  annum 

(c)  The  Director  shall  have  general  au- 
thority to  carry  out  and  execute  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation  on  a  full-time, 
continuous  basis,  to  recommend  programs 
to  the  Foundation,  and  to  discharge  such 
other  functions  as  the  Foundation  may  dele- 
gate to  him  consistent  with  this  Act. 

(d>  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  allowed  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  accordance  with 
the  Travel  Subsistence  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations. 

GENERAL    POWERS    OF    FOUNDATION 

Sec   6.  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  stimulate  and  encourage  cultural  de- 
velopment throughout  the  United  States 
and  to  advance  public  Interest  therein;  and 

(2)  foster  and  encourage  professional  and 
civic  and  nonprofit,  private,  public,  educa- 
tional, institutional,  or  governmental  groups 
which  are  engaged  in  or  directly  concerned 
with    the   performing   and   visual  arts. 

GRANTS    TO    GROUPS    AND    STATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  provide,  through  direct  grant  or  other- 
wise, financial  assistance  and  support  from 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Foundation 
or  otherwise  obtained  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  Act.  to  professional 
groups,  groups  meeting  professional  stand- 
ards, and  educational  groups  engaged  In  or 
concerned  with  the  performing  or  visual 
arts,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  groups 
to  provide  productions  of  the  performing 
and  visual  arts,  (1)  of  both  new  works  and 
existing  works  of  these  arts,  which  have  sub- 
stantial artistic  or  historic  significance,  giv- 
ing preference  to  encouraging  the  works  of 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  of 
such  tj-pes  as  would  be  unavailable  to 
audiences  In  many  areas  without  such  as- 
sistance. Such  groups  shall  be  eligible  for 
financial   assistance   only   If   no   part  of   net 


•smings  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder,  or  stockholders,  or  indlTldual 
or  indlTlduals,  and  if  such  groups  satisfy 
the  standards  of  subsection  (c)  of  sectk)n 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  authorize  deductions  from  gross  In- 
come of  donations  to  such  groups.  The 
Foundation  shall,  wherever  practicable,  de- 
velop the  principle  of  matching  funds  with 
interested  public  or  private  agencies. 

(b)(1)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  the  several  States  in  / 
supporting  existing  projects  and  programs  / 
which  are  making  a  significant  public  con-  / 
trlbutlon  In  one  or  more  of  the  performing 
or  visual  arts,  and  In  developing  programs 
and  projects  in  these  arts  in  such  a  manner 
as  win.  In  conjunction  with  existing  pro- 
grams and  facilities,  furnish  adequate  pro- 
grams, facilities  and  services  in  these  arts  to 
all  the  people  and  communities  in  each 
State.  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance 
In  any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an 
application  for  such  grants  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year  and  accomp>any  such 
application  with  a  plan  which  the  Founda- 
tion finds — 

(A)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinaf- 
ter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "State 
agency")  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan: 

( B )  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  Act  will  be  expended  solely  on 
programs  and  projects  approved  by  the  State 
agency  which  carry  out  one  or  more  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act; 

(C)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wiU 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Foundation 
may  from  time  to  time  require;  and 

(D)  provides  for  the  coordination  of  the 
projects  and  programs  carried  out  under  the 
plan  with  the  artistic  and  cultural  programs 
and  activities  of  educational  and  other 
pubUc  and  nonprofit  institutions  in  the 
State. 

(2)  Each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Foundation  in  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1964,  or 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  maximum  allotment  in  any  such  fiscal 
year  of  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for 
such  flsc.ll  year  divided  by  the  total  ntimber 
of  States.  In  the  event  that  any  sum  is 
remaining  out  of  the  maximum  allotment 
available  for  State  grants  In  any  fiscal  year 
after  all  allotments  are  made  to  States  with 
approved  plans  in  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
such  fiscal  year,  the  Foundation,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, may  .grant  such  remaining  sum  or 
any  portion  thereof  to  any  group  or  State 
agency  for  projects  and  programs  wliich  the 
Foundation  finds  will  encourage  the  visual 
and  performing  arts  In  areas  where  such 
assistance  will  be  of  value. 

( 3 )  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted  to 
any  State  under  this  Act  for  any  program  or 
project  shaU  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  such  program  or  project. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Foundation,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any   group  or  State  agency,  finds  that — 

( 1 »  any  such  group  is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  such  agency  is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
its  State  plan  approved  under  this  Act;  or 

(3)  any  ftmds  granted  to  such  group  or 
agency  under  this  Act  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  allot- 
ted or  paid 

the  Foundation  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  group  or 
State  agency  concerned  that  no  further 
grants  will  be  made  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  group  or  State  agency  until 
there  is  no  longer  any  default  or  failure  to 
comply  or  the  diversion  has  been  corrected, 
or.  If  compliance  or  correction  is  inapossible. 
until  the  group  or  State  repays  or  arranges 
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the  repayment  of  the  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  Improperly  diverted  or  expended. 

AMcnfiBnunvs  rownu  and  mrraa 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized 


January  i^ 


(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  adopt  such 
bylaws  as  It  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  Its  operation  and  Its  organization 
anC  personnel; 

(2)  make  expenditures,  and  enter  Into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (4 
U.S.C.  5): 

(3)  acqiUre  by  loan  or  glft.-v^gd  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  on^fcan.  real 
and  personal  property  of  all  kilias  necessary 
for,  or  resiUtlng  from,  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority granted  by  this  Act; 

<4)  receive  and  use  funds  or  marked  gifts 
or  property  donated  by  others,  if  such  funds 
are  donated  without  restriction  other  than 
that  they  be  used  In  furtherance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  Foun- 
dation; 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel; 

(6)  pay  fees  for  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  persons  for  the  performance  of  services 
required  by  the  Foundation; 

(7)  pay  to  persons  rendering  services  to 
the  Foundation,  whether  on  an  uncompen- 
sated basis  or  on  a  fee  or  contract  basis  as 
provided  in  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  accordance  with  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations; and 

(8)  maintain  an  office  in  the  District  of 
ColTmabla. 

(b)  The  Foundation  may  appoint  com- 
mittees, councils,  or  panels  concerned  with 
particular  regions  of  the  country  or  with 
particular  aspects  of  the  arts,  or  both,  and 
composed  of  persons  who  need  not  be 
tni&tees  of  the  Foundation. 

(c)  The  Foundation  shall  not  itself  pro- 
duce or  present  any  production. 

(d)  The  Foundation  shall  render  an  an- 
nvua  report  to  the  President  for  submission 
on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  January  to 
the  Ctongress,  siimmarizlng  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

OKNEKAI.  PEOVISIONS 

Sre.  9.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  policies  as  the  Foundation 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  appointments  shall 
be  made  and  such  compensation  shall  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
except  that  the  Director  may.  In  accordance 
with  such  policies  as  the  Foundation  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  employ  such 
technical  and  professional  personnel  or  per- 
sonnel with  experience  in  or  relating  to  any 
of  the  performing  or  visual  arts,  and  fix  their 
compensation  without  regard  to  such  laws, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Foundation  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Deputy  Director  and  the 
members  of  the  coimclls,  committees,  or  pan- 
els, shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  or  regulations;  except  that 
neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment  than  that  of  serving  as  such 
Director  or  Deputy  Director;  or  hold  any 
office  In.  or  act  in  any  capacity  for,  any  or- 
ganization, agency,  or  institution  with  which 
the  Foundation  makes  any  contract  or  other 
arrangement  under  this  Act. 


(b)  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  and 
the  members  of  the  councils,  committees, 
and  panels  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  up  to  $60  for  each  day  In  which  they 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  bxisiness  of  the 
Foundation  pxirsuant  to  authorization  of  the 
Foundation,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Travel  Subsistence  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations.  ^ 

(c)  Persons  holding  other  offices  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  serve  as  members  of  the  councils,  com- 
mittees, or  panels,  but  they  shall  not  receive 
remuneration  for  their  services  as  such  mem- 
bers during  any  period  for  which  they  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  services  In  such 
other  offices. 

(d)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  trustee 
or  employee  of  the  Foundation,  or  a  council, 
committee,  or  panel,  shall  not  be  considered 
as  service  bringing  him  within  the  provisions 
of  section  281  or  283  of  title  18  at  the  United 
States  Code  or  section  99  of  title  5  of  such 
code,  unless  the  act  of  such  Individual,  which 
by  such  section  is  made  unlawful  when  per- 
formed by  an  individual  referred  to  in  such 
sections,  is  with  respect  to  any  particular 
matter  which  directly  involves  the  Founda- 
tion or  in  which  the  Foundation  Is  directly 
interested. 

(e)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  are  au- 
thorized to  render  assistance  to  the  Founda- 
tion by  the  donation  or  loan  of  employee 
services  and  by  the  donation  or  loan  of  sup- 
plies, office  or  building  space,  or  other  prop- 
erty, either  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreim- 
bursable basis. 

APPROPRIATIONS        I 

Sec.  10.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  such  sum,  not 
exceeding  $6,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  siun,  not  exceeding  $10.- 
000,000  annually,  as  the  Congress  may  de- 
termine. The  moneys  appropriated  to  the 
Foundation  shall  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  two  years  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated. 

(b)  Moneys  received  by  the  Foundation 
under  section  8(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts,  but  shall  be  kept  in 
a  special  account,  maintained  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  or  kept  by  the  Foundation 
in  commercial  banking  institutions  or  in- 
vested In  securities  eligible  for  trust  funds 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Foundation  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  determine  any  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  this  Act  and  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amounts 
thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  oertlflcation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  prior  to 
audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  pay  in  accordance  with  such  cer- 
tification. Sums  allotted  to  any  group  or 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  and 
not  transferred  diu-ing  that  fiscal  year  shall 
remain  available  to  such  group  or  State  for 
the  same  piirposes  for  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
addition  to  the  siuns  allotted  fof  such  next 
fiscal  year. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  TTTLE  i 

Sec.  11.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)   The  term  "visual  and  performing  arts" 

(1)  means  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  graphic,  phot<^aphic  and  craft 
arte,  and  architecture  and  allied  arts;   and 

(2)  means  the  arts  related  to  performance  of 
theatrical  plays,  dance,  ballet  and  choral  per- 
formances, and  performances  of  musical 
works  (Instrumental,  voice,  and/or  operatic) , 
including  the  arts  of  acting,  directing,  stag- 
ing, scenic  and  costume  design. 
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(b)  The  term  "productions"  means  pUya 
(with  or  without  music),  ballets,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  exhibitions,  readlnas 
concerts,  recitals,  operas,  and  any  other  per- 
formances before  members  of  the  public  in- 
volving the  execution  or  rendition  of  any 
of  the  visual  or  performing  arts  and  meeting 
such  standards  as  may  be  established  bv 
the  Foundation,  ' 

(c)  The  term  "group"  includes  any  society 
institution,  organization,  or  association 
whether  or  not  Incorporated. 


THE  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
within  days  after  the  passing  of  Mrs 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  associates  and  admir- 
ers of  that  gallant  lady  were  suggesting 
ways  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  her.  The 
family,  the  White  House,  and  many  of 
the  organizations  with  which  she  was 
closely  identified  were  overwhelmed  with 
suggestions.  It  was  the  family's  wish 
that  one  unified  national  program  be  or- 
ganized. 

At  the  family's  request,  the  President 
invited  a  number  of  distinguished  Amer- 
icans, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  rep- 
resentative  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
meet  with  him  at  the  White  House  to 
consider  the  most  appropriate  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

This  committee  gave  much  thought  to 
the  matter  and  concluded  that  there  was 
only  one  appropriate  way  to  do  honor  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt — to  continue  support- 
ing the  very  causes  to  which  she  had  giv- 
en such  noble  service.  To  do  this,  It  was 
decided  to  seek  congressional  chartering 
of  an  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Foundation 
The  group  then  constituted  itself  as  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Foundation  Commit- 
tee, and  at  a  meeting  on  December  21 
1962,  dedicated  itself  to  continuing  the 
humanitarian  endeavors  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  in  the  five  broad  areas  of  her 
tireless  effort: 

To  strengthen  the  United  Nations  in 
the  quest  for  man's  imiversal  hope  for  a 
just  peace. 

To  protect  and  extend  human  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  people 
everywhere. 

To  wage  a  ceaseless  and  worldwide  at- 
tack against  sickness  and  disease. 

To  promote  maximum  growth  and  de- 
velopment for  every  individual. 

To  assure  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
each  human  being. 

The  wide  and  impressive  range  of 
friendship  and  respect  which  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  achieved  in  her  lifetime  is  re- 
flected in  the  membership  of  the  cor- 
poration as  contained  in  the  bill  being 
submitted  today.  In  addition  to  Am- 
bassador Stevenson,  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  include  Miss 
Marian  Anderson,  Robert  S.  Benjamin, 
William  Benton,  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche. 
Henry  Crown,  David  Dubinsky.  Myer 
Feldman,  Mrs.  Ruth  Field.  Raymond 
Firestone,  Arnold  Grant,  Arthur  Han- 
isch.  Dr.  John  R.  Heller.  Mrs.  Audrey 
Hess.  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman, 
Mrs.  Trude  Lash.  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker, 
Herbert  Lehman,  Archibald  MacLeish. 
Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  John  J.  McCloy, 
George     Meany,     Mrs.    Agnes     Meyer, 


Walter  P.  Reuther,  Dore  Scharj*.  Herman 
Steinkraus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  4  days  so  that  ad- 
ditional Senators  who  desire  to  sponsor 
the  proposed  legislation  may  add  their 
names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  deeply 
moving  and  inspired  statements  by  Am- 
bassador Adlai  Stevenson,  one  delivered 
in  plenary  session  of  the  United  Nations 
and  one  delivered  at  a  memorial  service 
for  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  and 
statements  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  wiU  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  171)  to  incorporate  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Foundation,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  Vnxted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  as 
Chairman,  New  Tork.  New  York: 

Miss  Marian  Anderson,  Danbury,  Connecti- 
cut; 

Robert  S.  Benjamin,  New  York,  New  York: 

William  Benton,   Southport.   Connecticut: 

Doctor  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  New  York,  New 
YOTk; 

Henry  Crown,  Chicago,  Illinois; 

David  Dubinsky.  New  York,  New  York; 

Myer  Feldman,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia; 

Mrs.  Ruth  Field,  New  York.  New  York; 

Rajrmond  Firestone.  Akron,  Ohio; 

Arnold  Grant,  New  York,  New  York; 

Arthur  Hanisch,  Pasadena.  California; 

Doctor  John  R.  Heller,  New  York,  New 
York; 

Mrs.  Audrey  Hess,  New  York.  New  York; 

Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman,  New  Yorlt, 
New  York; 

Mrs.  Trude  Lash,  New  York,  New  York; 

Mrs.   Mary  Lasker,   New  York.   New  York; 

Herbert  Lehman,  New  York,  New  York; 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Conway,  Massachu- 
setts; 

Doctor  Charles  Mayo,  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota; 

John  J.  McCloy,  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia; 

George  Meany,  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia; 

Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia; 

Walter   P.   Reuther.   Detroit,    Michigan: 

Dore  Schary.  New  York.  New  York; 

Herman  Steinkraus,  Westport,  Connecti- 
cut; 

and  their  successors  who  shall  be  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  hereby  created  and  declared 
to  be  a  body  corporate  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  name  of  the  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt Foundation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "corporation")  and  by  such  name  shall 
be  known  and  have  perpetual  succession  and 
the  powers,  limitations,  and  restrictions 
herein  contained. 


coMPLmoN  or  organizatton 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
authorized  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  corporation  by  the  selection  of  officers 
and  employees,  the  adoption  of  bylaws,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act.  and  the  doing 
of  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  purpose. 

PrRPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec  3  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Foundation  shall  be 
exclusively  charitable  and  educational,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  shall  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual,  and  no  substantial  part  of  the 
activities  of  which  shall  be  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence 
legislation,  or  participating  in  or  interven- 
ing in  (including  the  publishing  or  distrib- 
uting of  statements),  any  political  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public 
office,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  above  ptir- 
poses  and  no  others:  To  continue  certain 
major  interests  to  which  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
dedicated  her  life,  more  particularly,  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed  and  the 
underprivileged;  promotion  of  the  social  wel- 
fare: the  defense  of  human  rights  secured 
by  law;  the  promotion  of  the  public  health; 
and  the  Instruction  of  the  public  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  and  problems  of  the  United 
Nations. 

CORPORATE   POWERS 

Sec,  4.  In  furtherance  of  its  charitable 
and  educational  purposes  the  corporation 
shall  have  the  following  powers: 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use.  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of 
the  corporation  may  from  time  to  time 
require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  its  charter 
and  bylaws;  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  in  which 
the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  property  and  the  regulation 
of  its  affairs; 

(6)  to  solicit,  accept,  receive,  hold,  invest, 
reinvest,  and  to  use.  administer,  expand  and 
otherwise  dispose  of,  in  the  sole  and  absolute 
discretion  of  the  board  of  trustees,  gifts, 
legacies,  bequests,  devises,  grants,  funds, 
money  and  property  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription, and  to  apply  the  Income  and  prin- 
cipal thereof  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation  by  such  agencies  and  means 
as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  b"  found  appro- 
priate therefor  and  to  do  any  and  all  other 
things  necessary  or  proper  in  connection  with 
the  purposes  of  this  corporation;  subject, 
however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of 
any  State  (Ai  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
of  property  which  may  be  held  by  or  (B) 
otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the  owner- 
ship of  property  by.  a  corporation  operating 
in  such  State; 

(7)  to   contract  and   be  contracted   with; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  property: 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust. 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
laws;  and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  members  shall,  except  as  pro- 


vided in  this  Act.  be  determined  as  the  by- 
laws of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

BOARD  or  TRUSTEES  ;   COMPOSITION, 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of 
trustees  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  and  such  additional  persons,  if  any,  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  selected  in  such 
manner  (Including  the  filling  of  vacancies), 
and  shall  serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  pre- 
scrit>ed  In  this  charter  and  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation,  and  a 
quorum  thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  pKDllcles  and  program  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the 
corporation.  The  board  of  trustees  may  ap- 
point committees  which  shall  have  and  ex- 
ercise such  powers  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  bylaws  or  by  resolution  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  which  may  be  all  of  the  powers 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

officers  :     ELECTION     AND     DUTIES     OF     OFFICERS 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  a  treas- 
urer, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  the  bylaws. 

( b )  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  In  such  manner  and  for  such  terms 
and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  the  charter  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

PRINCIPAL  oFTicE,  SCOPE  OF  AcnvmEs; 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  such  other  place 
as  may  be  later  determined  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  but  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may 
be  conducted  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  trustees  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

( b )  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

USE    OF  income:    LOANS  TO  OFFICERS,    TRUSTEES, 
OR    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  oi  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  trustees,  or  offjcers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the  llie 
of  the  corporation  or  upon  its  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion, however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
officers  of  the  corporation  or  reimbursement 
for  actual  necessary  expenses  In  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  officers,  trustees,  or  employees.  Any 
trustee  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  a  member, 
officer,  trustee,  or  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  any  officer  who  participates  In  the 
making  of  such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  amount  of  such  loan  until  the 
repayment  thereof. 

LIABILITT  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST     ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK    OB 
PAYMENT    OF    DIVIDENDS 

Sec  11.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 
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Siwc.  12.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  booka  and  records  of  ac- 
coiint  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  members,  board  of  tnistees, 
and  committees  having  any  authority  under 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  It  shall  also  keep 
at  Its  principal  office  a  record  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to  vote. 
All  books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  Inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote, 
or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT   or   riNANCIAL   TBANSACTIONS 

Sec. 13.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  state  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
coiuits  of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  acounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation 
and  necessary  to^acUitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audft;  and  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  dep>08itories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  th*  corporation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year  concerning  its 
activities  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  shall  Include  a  verification  by  the 
person  or  persons  conducting  the  audit 
of  statements  of  (1)  assets  and  liabilities, 
(2)  capital  and  siirplus  or  deficit,  (3)  sur- 
plus or  deficit  analysis,  (4)  income  and  ex- 
pense, and  (5)  sources  and  application  of 
funds.  Such  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a 
public  document. 

T7SZ    OF    NAME 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
■ole  and  exclxislve  right  to  the  name  "The 
Seanor  Roosevelt  Foundation"  and  to  have 
and  to  use  in  carrying  out  its  p\irposes,  dis- 
tinctive insignia,  emblems  and  badges,  de- 
scriptive or  designating  marks,  and  words 
or  phrases,  as  may  be  required  In  the  further- 
ance of  its  functions.  No  powers  or  privi- 
leges hereby  granted  shall,  however,  interfere 
or  confiict  with  established  or  vested  rights. 

USE    OF    ASSETS    ON    DISSOLUTION    OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  of  final  liquida- 
tion Of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
Of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  only 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration to  one  or  more  organizations  or- 
ganized and  operated  exclusively  for  chari- 
table and  educational  pxirposes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

ACQUISITION      or     ASSETS      AND      LIABn-ITIES      OF 
EXISTING    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  njay  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Foundation 
Committee,  an  unincorporated  association 
formed  in  anticipation  of  the  present 
Incorporation  upon  discharging  or  satisfac- 
torily providing  for  the  payment  and  dis- 
cbarge of  all  of  the  liabilities  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Congress  concerning  its  proceed- 
ings and  activities  for  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 


RESERVATION    OF    RIGHT     TO    AMEND     OB    REPEAL 
CHAPTER 

Sec.  18.  The  ri^ht  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  statements  presented  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  are  as  follows: 

Text  of  a  Eulogt  Delivered  bt  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative 
TO  THE  United  Nations,  at  a  Memorial 
Service  for  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
New  York  CrrY,  Saturday,  Novembeh  17, 
1962 

One  week  ago  this  afternoon,  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  Hyde  Park.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
came  home  for  the  last  time.  Her  Journeys 
are  over.    The  remembrance  now  begins. 

In  gathering  here  to  honor  her,  we  engage 
in  a  Eelf-serving  act.  It  is  we  who  are  try- 
ing, by  this  ceremony  of  tribute,  to  deny  the 
fact  that  we  have  lost  her,  and.  at  least,  to 
prolong  the  farewell,  and — possibly — to  say 
some  of  the  things  we  dared  not  say  In  her 
presence,  because  she  would  have  turned 
aside  such  testimonial  with  Impatience  and 
gently  asked  us  to  get  on  with  some  of  the 
more  serious  business  of  the  meeting. 

A  grief  perhaps  not  equalled  since  the 
death  of  her  husband  17  years  ago  Is  the 
world's  best  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  fig- 
ures of  our  age — a  woman  whose  lucid  and 
luminous  faith  testified  always  for  sanity  In 
an  Insane  time  and  for  hope  In  a  time  of 
obscure  hope — a  woman  who  spoke  for  the 
good  toward  which  man  aspires  In  a  world 
which  has  seen  too  much  of  the  evil  of  which 
man  Is  capable. 

She  lived  78  years,  most  of  the  time  In 
tireless  activity  as  If  she  knew  that  only  a 
frail  fragment  of  the  things  that  cry  out  to 
be  done  could  be  done  In  the  lifetime  of  even 
the  most  fortunate.  One  has  the  melan- 
choly sense  that  when  she  knew  death  was 
at  hand,  she  was  contemplating  not  what  she 
achieved,  but  what  she  had  not  quite  man- 
aged to  do.    And  I  know  she  wanted  to  go 

when  there  was  no  more  strength  to  do. 

Yet  how  much  she  had  done — how  much 
stUl  unchronlcled.  We  dare  not  try  to  tabu- 
late the  lives-  she  salvaged,  the  battles — 
known  and  unrecorded — she  fought,  the  af- 
filcted  she  comforted,  the  hovels  she 
brightened,  the  faces  and  places,  near  and 
far,  that  were  given  some  new  radiance, 
some  sound  of  music,  by  her  endeavors. 
What  other  single  human  being  has  touched 
and  transformed  the  existence  of  so  many 
others?  What  better  measure  Is  there  of  the 
Impact  of  anyone's  life? 

There  was  no  sick  soul  too  wounded  to  en- 
gage her  mercy.  There  was  no  signal  of  hu- 
man distress  which  she  did  not  view  as  a 
personal  svunmons.  There  was  no  affront  to 
human  dignity  from  which  she  fled  because 
the  timid  cried  "danger."  And  the  number 
of  occasions  on  which  her  intervention 
turned  despair  into  victory  we  may  never 
know. 

Her  life  was  crowded,  restless,  fearless. 
Perhaps  she  pitied  most  not  those  whom  she 
aided  In  the  struggle,  but  the  more  fortu- 
nate who  were  preoccupied  with  themselves 
and  cursed  with  the  self-deceptions  of  private 
success.  She  walked  in  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  the  world,  not  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, nor  as  a  condescending  patron,  but 
as  one  who  could  not  feel  complacent  while 
others  were  hungry,  and  who  could  not  find 
contentment  while  others  were  in  distress. 
This  was  not  sacrifice;  this,  for  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt,  was  the   only  meaningful   way  of  life. 

These  were  not  conventional  missions  of 
mercy.  What  rendered  this  unforgettable 
woman  so  extraordinary  was  not  merely  her 
response  to  suffering;  it  was  her  comprehen- 
sion of  the  complexity  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. 


Not  long  before  she  died,  she  wrote  that 
"within  all  of  us  there  are  two  sides.  One 
reaches  for  the  stars,  the  other  descends  to 
the  level  of  beasts."  It  was,  I  think,  this 
discernment  that  made  her  so  unfaiUn»i. 
tolerant  of  friends  who  faltered,  and  ledher 
so  often  to  remind  the  smug  and  the  com- 
placent that  "There  but  for  the  grace  n» 
God  •  •  •.  '  ' 

But  we  dare  not  regard  her  as  Just  a  be- 
nlgn  Incarnation  of  good  works.  For  she 
was  not  only  a  great  woman  and  a  great 
humanitarian,  but  a  great  democrat.  1  u(, 
the  word  with  a  small  "d" — though  it  wm 
of  course,  equally  true  that  she  was  a  Af^* 
Democrat  with  a  capital  "D."  When  1  uy 
she  was  a  great  small  d  democrat,  I  menQ 
that  she  had  a  lively  and  astute  understand. 
Ing  of  the  nature  of  the  democratic  process 
She  was"  a  master  political  strategist  with  a 
fine  sense  of  humor.  And,  as  she  said,  slie 
loved  a  good  fight. 

She  was  a  realist.  Her  compassion  did 
not  become  sentimentality.  She  understood 
that  progress  was  a  long  labor  of  compro- 
mise. She  mistrusted  absolutism  in  all  its 
forms — the  absolutism  of  the  word  and  even 
more  the  absolutism  of  the  deed.  She  never 
supposed  that  all  the  problems  of  life  could 
be  cured  in  a  day  or  a  year  or  a  lifetime.  Her 
pungent  and  salty  understanding  of  human 
behavior  kept  her  always  In  intimate  con- 
tact  with  reality.  I  think  this  was  a  prl- 
mary  source  of  her  strength,  because  she 
never  thought  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  meant 
the  loss  of  a  war.  nor  did  she  suppose  that 
a  compromise  which  produced  only  part  ol 
the  objective  sought  was  an  act  of  corrup- 
tion or  of  treachery.  She  knew  that  no 
formula  of  words,  no  combination  of  deeda. 
could  abolish  the  troubles  of  life  overnight 
and  usher  in  the  millennium. 

The  miracle.  I  have  tried  to  suggest,  U 
how  much  ttinglble  good  she  really  did;  how 
much  realism  and  reason  were  mingled  with 
her  Instinctive  compassion;  how  her  con- 
tempt for  the  perquisites  of  power  ulti- 
mately won  her  the  esteem  of  so  many  or 
the  powerful;  and  how,  at  her  death,  there 
was  a  universality  of  grief  that  transcended 
all  the  harsh  boundaries  of  political,  racial, 
and  religious  strife  and,  for  a  moment  at 
least,  united  men  in  a  vision  of  what  their 
world  might  be. 

We  do  not  claim  the  right  to  enshrine 
another  mortal,  and  this  least  of  all  would 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  have  desired.  She  would 
have  wanted  It  said,  I  believe,  that  she  well 
knew  the  pressures  of  pride  and  vanity,  the 
sting  of  bitterness  and  defeat,  the  gray  days 
of  national  peril  and  personal  anguish.  But 
she  clung  to  the  confident  expectation  that 
men  could  fashion  their  own  tomorrows  if 
they  could  only  learn  that  yesterday  can  be 
neither  relived  nor  revised. 

Many  who  have  spoken  of  her  in  these 
last  few  days  have  used  a  word  to  which  we 
all  assent,  because  It  speaks  a  part  of  what 
we  feel.  They  have  called  her  a  lady,  a  great 
lady,  the  first  lady  of  the  world.  But  the 
word  "lady."  though  It  says  much  about 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  does  not  say  all.  To  be 
Incapable  of  self-concern  Is  not  a  negative 
virtue;  It  Is  the  other  side  of  a  coin  that  has 
a  positive  face — the  most  positive,  I  think, 
of  all  the  faces.  And  to  enhance  the  human- 
ity of  others  Is  not  a  kind  of  htimility;  it 
is  a  kind  of  pride — the  noblest  of  all  the 
forms  of  pride.  No  man  or  woman  can  re- 
spect other  men  and  women  who  does  not 
respect  life,  And  to  respect  life  Is  to  love  It. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  loved  life — and  that,  per- 
haps. Is  the  most  meaningful  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  her,  for  It  says  so  much  beside 

It  takes  courage  to  love  life.  Loving  It 
demands  Imagination  and  percepjtlon  and 
the  kind  of  patience  women  are  more  apt  to 
have  than  men — the  bravest  and  most  un- 
derstanding women.  And  loving  it  takes 
something  more  beside — It  takes  a  gift  for 
life,  a  gift  for  love. 
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Eleanor  Roosevelt's  childhood  was  un- 
happy— miserably  unhappy,  she  sometimes 
said.  But  It  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt  who  also 
said  that  "one  must  never,  for  whatever 
reason,  turn  his  back  on  life."  She  did  not 
mean  that  duty  should  compel  us.  She 
meant  that  life  should.  "Life,"  she  said, 
"was  meant  to  be  lived."  A  simple  state- 
ment. An  obvious  statement.  But  a  state- 
ment that  by  its  obviousness  and  its  sim- 
plicity challenges  the  most  intricate  of  all 
the  philosophies  of  despair. 

Many  of  the  admonitions  she  bequeathed 
us  are  neither  new  thoughts  nor  novel  con- 
cepts. Her  ideas  were,  in  many  respects, 
old  fashioned — as  old  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  the  reminder  that  It  Is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  as  the  words 
of  St.  Francis  that  she  loved  ao  well:  "For 
it  Is  in  the  giving  that  we  receive." 

She  imparted  to  the  familiar  language — 
nay,  what  too  many  have  come  to  treat  as 
the  cliches  -of  Christianity  a  new  poignancy 
and  vibrance.  She  did  so  not  by  reciting 
them,  but  by  proving  that  it  is  possible  to 
live  them.  It  Is  this  above  all  th.it  ren- 
dered her  unique  in  her  century.  It  was 
said  of  her  contemptuously  at  times  that  she 
was  a  do-gooder,  a  charge  leveled  with 
similar  derision  against  another  public 
figure  1.962  years  ago. 

We  who  are  assembled  here  are  of  various 
religious  and  pvolitical  faiths,  and  perhaps 
different  conceptions  of  man's  destiny  in  the 
universe.  It  Is  not  an  irreverence,  I  trust, 
to  say  that  the  Immortality  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
would  have  valued  most  would  be  found  in 
the  deeds  and  visions  of  her  life  Inspired  In 
others,  and  In  the  proof  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  any  tribute  con- 
ducted in  her  name. 

And  now  one  can  almost  hear  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt saying  that  the  speaker  has  already 
talked  too  long.  So  we  must  say  farewell. 
We  are  always  saying  farewell  In  this  world 
—always  standing  at  the  edge  of  loss  at- 
tempting to  retrieve  some  memory,  some 
human  meaning,  from  the  silence — some- 
thing which  was  precious  and  Is  gone. 

Often,  although  we  know  the  absence  well 
enough,  we  cannot  name  It  or  describe  it 
even.  What  left  the  world  when  Lincoln 
died?  Speaker  after  speaker  in  those  aching 
days  tried  to  tell  his  family  or  his  neighbors 
or  his  congregation.  But  no  one  found  the 
words,  not  even  Whitman.  "When  lilacs 
last  In  the  dooryard  bloomed"  can  break  the 
heart,  but  not  with  Lincoln's  greatness,  only 
with  his  loss.  What  the  words  could  never 
capture  was  the  man  himself  His  deeds 
were  known;  every  school  child  knew  them. 
But  It  was  not  his  deeds  the  country 
mourned:  It  was  the  man — the  mastery  of 
life  which  made  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

It  Is  always  so.  On  that  April  day  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  died,  It  was  not  a  Presi- 
dent we  wept  for.  It  was  a  man.  In  Archi- 
bald  MacLelsh's  words: 

"Fagged  out,  worn  down.  sick.  With  the 
weight  of  his  own  bones,  the  task  finished, 
the  war  won,  the  victory  assured,  the  glory 
left  behind  him  for  the  others.  (And  the 
wheels  roll  up  through  the  night  In  the  sweet 
land  in  the  cool  air  in  the  spring  between  the 
lanterns) ." 

It  is  so  now.  What  we  have  lost  In  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Is  not  her  life.  She  lived  that 
out  to  the  full.  What  we  have  lost,  what  we 
wish  to  recall  for  ourselves,  to  remember,  is 
what  she  was  herself.  And  who  can  name 
It?  But  she  left  "a  name  to  shine  on  the 
entablatures  of  truth,  forever." 

We  pray  that  she  has  found  peace,  and  a 
glimpse  of  sunset.  But  today  we  weep  for 
ourselves.  We  are  lonelier;  someone  has 
gone  from  one's  own  life — who  was  like  the 
certainty  of  refuge;  and  someone  has  gone 
from  the  world— who  was  Uke  a  certainty 
of  honor. 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, U.S.  Represei^tattve,  in  Plenary  Ses- 
sion,     IN      Tribute     to     Mrs.      Eleanor 

RC)0SE\'ELT 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  for  the  second 
time  in  little  more  than  a  year  sad  in  heart 
and  In  spirit.  The  United  States,  the  United 
Nations — the  world — has  lost  one  of  Its  great 
citizens  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  dead;  a 
cherished  friend  of  all  mankind  Is  gone. 

Yesterd.iy  I  said  I  had  lost  more  than  a 
friend.  I  had  lost  an  inspiration.  She 
would  rather  light  candles  than  curse  the 
darkness,  and  her  glow  had  warmed  the 
world 

My  country  mourns  her.  and  I  know  that 
all  in  this  Assembly  motirn  with  us.  But 
e\cn  as  we  do.  the  sadness  we  share  Is  en- 
livened by  the  faith  In  her  fellow  man  and 
his  future  which  filled  the  hears  of  this 
strong  and  gentle  woman 

She  Imparted  this  faith,  not  only  to  those 
who  shared  the  privilege  of  knowing  her  and 
of  working  by  her  side,  but  to  countless  men, 
women,  and  children  in  every  part  of  the 
world  who  loved  her  even  as  she  loved  them. 
For  she  embodied  the  vision  and  the  will  to 
achieve  a  world  in  which  all  men  can  walk  In 
peace  and  dignity.  And  to  this  goal— a  bet- 
ter life — she  dedicated  her  tireless  energy,  the 
strange  strength  of  her  e.xtraordinarv  person- 
ality 

I  do  not  think  It  amiss  to  suggest  that  the 
United  Nations  is.  in  no  small  way,  a  memo- 
rial to  her  and  to  her  aspirations.  To  It  she 
gave  the  last  15  years  of  her  restless  life. 
She  breathed  life  Into  this  organization.  The 
United  Nations  has  meaning  and  hope  for 
millions,  thanks  to  her  labors,  her  love,  no 
less  than  to  her  ideals— Ideals  that  made  her, 
only  weeks  after  Franklin  Roosevelt's  death! 
put  aside  all  thoughts  of  peace  and  quite 
after  the  tumult  of  their  lives,  to  serve  as 
one  of  this  Nation's  delegates  to  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Her  duty  then — as  always — was  to  the  living, 
to  the  world — to  peace. 

Some  of  you  in  this  hall  were  present  at 
that  first  historic  assembly  in  London  17 
years  ago.  More  of  you  were  witnesses  to  her 
work  In  subsequent  assemblies  in  the  years 
that  followed.  The  members  cf  the  "Third 
Committee — the  Committee  on  Social,  Hu- 
manitarian, and  Cultural  Questions — and  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which  she 
served  so  long  as  Chairman — you  In  particu- 
lar will  remember  the  warmth,  the  Intelli- 
gence, and  Infectious  bouyancy  which  she 
brought  to  her  tasks.  You  know,  better  than 
any  of  us,  the  unceasing  crusade  that  helped 
give  the  world,  after  years  of  painstaking, 
patient  travail,  one  of  the  noblest  documents 
of  mankind,  "The  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights." 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  recount  the  Infinite 
services  of  this  glorious,  gracious  lady;  the 
list  is  as  inexhaustible  as  her  energies  But 
devotion  to  the  world  of  the  charter,  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  to  a  world 
without  war,  to  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
underscored  them  all.  And,  happily  for  us 
all.  she  could  communicate  her  devotion,  her 
enthusiasm  to  others.  She  saw  clearly:  she 
spoke  simply.  The  power  of  her  words' came 
from  the  depth  of  her  conviction. 

"We  must  be  willing."  she  said,  'to  learn 
the  lesson  that  cooperation  may  Imply  com- 
promise, but  If  It  brings  a  world  advance  it 
is  a  gain  for  each  individual  nation.  There 
will  be  those  who  doubt  their  ability  to  rise 
to  those  new  heights,  but  the  alternative  Is 
not  possible  to  contemplate. 

"We  must  build  faith  In  the  hearts  of  those 
who  doubt,  we  must  rekindle  faith  In  our- 
selves when  It  grows  dim,  and  find  some  kind 
of  divine  courage  within  us  to  keep  on  till 
on  earth  we  have  peace  and  good  will  among 
men." 

While  she  lived.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  rekindled 
that  faith   in   ourselves     Now   that  she   is 


gone,  the  legacy  of  her  lifetime  will  do  no 
less.     Albert  Schweitzer  wrote: 

"No  ray  of  sunlight  is  ever  lost,  but  the 
green  which  It  wakes  •  •  •  needs  time  to 
sprout,  and  it  is  not  always  granted  to  the 
sower  to  live  to  see  the  harvest.  All  work 
that  is  worth  anything  Is  done  In  faith." 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me 
for  having  taken  the  time  of  this  Assembly 
with  these  very  personal  thoughts.  The  is- 
sues we  debate  in  this  hall  are  many  and 
grave*  But  I  do  not  think  we  are  divided  in 
our  grief  at  the  passing  of  the  great  and 
gallant  human  being — who  was  called  the 
First  Lady  of  the  World. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  RETIREMENT 
AND  FULL  ANNUITY  AT  AQE  55 
AFTER  30  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  Preslclent,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  refeiral  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  retirement  on  full  suinuity  at 
age  55  after  30  years  of  service. 

This  measure  would  make  a  change  in 
the  reduction  formula  for  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  retires  under  60  years  of  age 
on  an  immediate  annuity. 

Under  existing  law,  the  annuity  of  a 
person  under  60  is  subject  to  a  reduction 
of  1  percent  for  each  full  year  he  is  under 
age  60  at  the  time  of  retirement.  Addi- 
tionally, his  earned  annuity  is  further 
reduced  2  percent  for  each  full  year  he  is 
under  55  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

This  bill  strikes  out  the  1  percent  re- 
duction now  applicable,  but  leaves  in 
force  the  2  percent  per  year  reduction 
applicable  to  a  person  under  55  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  It  is  a  liberalization 
of  the  Federal  retirement  program  which 
I  strongly  feel  requires  congressional  at- 
tention. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  176)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  retirement  on  full  annuity  at  age  55 
after  30  years  of  service,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


COMMISSION   ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  creating 
a  Commission  on  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization to  study  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  and  the  function- 
ing of  the  legislative  process.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  the  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week,  open  to  co- 
sponsorship  by  any  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  join  us. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  and  two  statements  which  I 
have  made  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statements  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on   the   desk,   as 
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requested   by   the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  bUl  (S.  177)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Casb  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  if  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  Act". 

DKCUISATTON  Or  PtrKPOSI  AND  POUCT 

Bmc.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  impartial 
study  of  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  Congress  through  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Congressional  Reorganization 
charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  means 
and  measures  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
legislative  processes  of  the  Congress  in  the 
public  interest. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
each  Member  of  the  Congress,  each  ofBcer 
and  employee  of  every  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress or  of  either  House  thereof,  and  each 
officer  and  employee  of  every  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  should  render  all  practicable  assist- 
ance to  such  Commission  for  the  prompt, 
effective,  and  impartial  performance  of  its 
duties. 

KSTABUSHMKNT    OF  THE    COMMISSION   ON   CON- 
CKESSIONAL     RXORGAKIZATION 

Sw:.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Congressional  Reorganization 
(referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Members 
of   the  House  of  Representatives;    and 

(3)  Six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  individuals  in  private 
life  who  are  specially  qualified  by  training  • 
and  experience  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  problems  of  public  administration  or  the 
functioning  of  legislative  bodies. 


(c)  Not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  from  Members  of  th^ 
Senate,  and  not  more  than  two  members  fit 
the  Commission  appointed  from  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  may  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  Not 
more  than  tluee  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

(f)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION    OP    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  members  of  the  Conunlssion  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Commission  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
m  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
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pensatlon  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  diem  for 
each  day  on  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  the  Commission,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  on  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

STAFP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Ctommission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classlflcatlon  laws,  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (90  Stat.  810;  5 
U.S.C.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

DITTIES    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  impartial  study  of  the 
present  organization  of  the  Congress  and 
the  functioning  of  the  legislative  and  investi- 
gative processes  thereof  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining means  and  measures  whereby 
those  processes  may  be  Improved  in  the 
public  interest. 

(b)  Such  study  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  a  full  and  complete  con- 
sideration of  each  of  the  following  topics: 

(1)  The  scheduling  of  measures  for  con- 
sideration and  action; 

(2)  The  structure,  staffing,  and  operation 
of  congressional  committees; 

(3)  The  workload  of  the  Congress  and 
the  committees  thereof; 

(4)  Congressional  rules  and  floor  pro- 
cedures; 

(5)  Conflicts  of  Interest  of  Members  of 
the  Congress; 

(6)  The  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(7)  Communications,  travel,  and  other 
allowances  of  Members  of  the  Congress; 

(8)  The  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tion campaigns; 

(9)  The  duties  of  Members  of  Congress  in- 
cident to  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
and  the  making  of  appointments  to  military 
service  academies  and  other  Government 
academies; 

(10)  The  legislative  oversight  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws; 

(11)  The  strengthening  of  the  congres- 
sional power  of  the  purse;  and 

(12)  The  operation  and  effectiveness  of 
existing  laws  with  respect  to  lobbying. 

(c)  During  the  course  of  Its  study,  the 
Commission  may  submit  to  the  Congress  such 
reports  as  the  Commission  may  consider 
advisable.  On  or  before  March  31,  1965,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  final  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  to  the  Congress. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  The  Commission  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  duties  un- 
der this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any 
duly  designated  member,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman, 
the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  by  any  person  (other 
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than  a  Member  of  the  Congress  or  a  mta 
ber  of  the  staff  of  any  committee  of  al 
Congress  or  of  either  House  thereof)  who 
resides,  is  found,  or  transacts  businew 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  district  coi^ 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  court 
of  any  possession  of  the  United  States  ^ 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States' f^ 
the  District  of  Columbia,  such  court  upon 
application  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen'eralor 
the  United  States,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
a  subcommittee  thereof,  there  to  produce 
evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  tcatl- 
mony  touching  the  matter  under  Inquiry 
Any  failure  of  any  such  person  to  obey  any 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman 
or  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  Commission  may 
procure  such  Information,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act  from — 

( 1 )  Any  Member  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
consent  of  such  Member; 

(2)  Any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
or  any  committee  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman 
of  such  committee;  or 

(3)  Any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  or  any  Independent  agency  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  thereof. 

EXPENSES   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The    statements    presented    by    Mr 
Case  are  as  follows: 
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SXATEMEfrrS    BT    SENATOR    CASE 


There  has  been  no  comprehensive  attempt 
to  modernize  congressional  procedures 
since  the  enactment  of  the  La  Pollette- 
Monroney  Congressional  Reorganization  Act 
in  1946. 

Since  then,  our  Nation  has  gained  two  new 
States,  has  entered  the  complex  age  of  space 
exploration,  has  accepted  the  challenge  of 
International  communism,  has  moved  Into 
the  volatile  world  of  hydrogen  bombs  and 
nuclear  submarines,  and  is  struggling  to 
solve  the  human  problems  arising  from 
rapid  growth  of  automation  and  cold  war 
insecurity.  And  our  Nation  numbers  60 
million  more  In  population  than  in  1946. 

As  a  result  of  more  than  17  years  of  serv- 
ice In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  would  be  useful  to  revise  the  ways  In 
which  Congress  funcUons.  In  the  coming 
session,  I  plan  to  press  for  action  on  legis- 
lation In  this  field.  For  in  the  past  session 
we  were  very  slipshod  in  the  way  we  got  our 
work  done,  and  much  of  it  didn't  get  done 
at  all.  And  the  result  is  that  the  public  U 
beginning  to  lose  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  20th 
century. 

One  of  the  first  steps  which  we  must  face 
up  to  Is  revision  of  Senate  rule  XXII.  the  so- 
called  filibuster  rule.  This  year  the  Senate 
was  tied  up  by  two  filibusters.  The  first  was 
on  a  moderate  attempt  to  block  the  cbuse 
of  literacy  tests  In  establishing  voting  quali- 
fications. In  this  case  a  southern  minority 
of  the  Senate  was  able  to  force  the  Senate 
to  put  the  legislation  aside. 

Then  a  few  months  later,  another  fili- 
buster broke  out,  this  time  over  the  commu- 
nications satellite  bill.  Although  cloture 
was  finally  Imposed  after  12  days  of  debate, 
this  was  the  first  time  in  35  years  that  clo- 
tiire  was  successful. 


The  year  before,  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  we  had  another  two  filibus- 
ters, both  dealing  with  revision  of  rule 
XXII.  And  the  end  result  was  no  action. 
Our  present  filibuster  rule  provides  that  de- 
bate can  t>e  shut  off  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  who  are  pres- 
ent at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken.  This 
makes  cloture  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
achieve  and  means  that  a  minority  can  ef- 
fectively block  a  majority  from  taking  nec- 
essary legislative   action. 

I  favor  legislation  to  permit  cloture  to  be 
Imposed  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting.  This,  of  course,  would 
Include  a  provision  permitting  at  least  15 
days  of  debate  before  cloture  could  take 
effect. 

Another  area.  In  which  I  have  long  been 
Interested,  Is  legislative  action  dealing  with 
conflicts  of  Interest.  The  public  continues 
to  be  concerned,  and  rightly,  about  a  double 
standard  in  which  the  Senate  will  insist 
that  Cabinet  officers  and  others  subject  to 
confirmation  divest  themselves  of  stock 
holdings  In  order  to  avoid  conflicts  of  In- 
terest. Yet,  at  the  same  time.  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  maintain  inter- 
ests In  law  practice  or  stock  holdings,  which 
can  be  affected  substantially  by  legislative 
action.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  re- 
quiring Members  of  Congress  and  members 
of  the  executive  branch  in  policymaking 
and  Important  positions  to  disclose  annually 
their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  their  in- 
come, including  gifts  and  the  sources  of 
them,  where  they  amount  to  anything  sig- 
nificant at  all. 

I  think  disclosure  is  the  .-eal  curative  here 
and  will  make  for  prevention,  more  effective 
than  punishment.  The  public  will  then 
know,  when  a  man  votes,  what  Interests  he 
has  and  can  take  the  appropriate  action  at 
the  ballot  box. 

Another  provision  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated is  that  when  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress communicates,  orally  or  by  letter,  wltn 
an  officer  of  a  Federal  agency  which  has  be- 
fore It  a  matter  for  adjudication  or  decision, 
that  letter  or  oral  communication  must  be 
placed  on  the  record  so  that  all  the  people 
in  the  country  can  know  what  has  been 
done  there. 

A  further  suggestion  is  that  we  should  re- 
view the  matter  of  committee  Jurisdiction. 
This  year  three  Senate  committees  dealt  with 
the  communications  satellite  bill  and  later 
three  considered  various  phases  of  the  Presi- 
dent's transportation  program.  The  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  took  roads  and  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committees  both  reviewed 
mass  transportation.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
update  our  committee  jurisdictions  and  to 
delineate  the  Jurisdiction  more  clearly. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  growing 
Interest  in  streamlining  the  activities  of 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  next 
session  we  will  rid  ourselves  of  archaic  and 
shackling  rules,  and  make  Congress  better 
able  to  meet  the  huge  demands  which  the 
times  have  placed  upon  us. 
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Senator  Cufford  P.  Case.  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  announced  yesterday  that  he  will 
Introduce  a  bill  creating  a  Conunlssion  on 
Congressional  Reorganization,  modeled  on 
the  Hoover  Commission,  to  study  the  present 
organization  of  the  Congress  and  the  func- 
tioning of  the  legislative  process. 

Senator  Case's  proposal  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  12-man  Commission — 
3  Members  of  the  Senate.  3  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  6  individuals 
in  private  life  who  are  specially  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  problems  of  public  adminis- 
tration or  the  functioning  of  legislative 
bodies. 


Senator  Cask's  bill  wUl  require  the  bi- 
partisan commission  to  report  on  12  specific 
problem  areas.    They  are: 

1.  The  scheduling  of  measures  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

2.  The  structure,  staffing,  and  operation  of 
congressional  committees. 

3.  The  workload  of  the  Congress  and  the 
committees  thereof. 

4.  Congressional  rules  and  floor  procedures. 

5.  Conflicts  of  interest  of  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

6.  The  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

7.  Communications,  travel,  and  other  al- 
lowances  of   Members   of   the   Congress. 

8.  The  financing  of  congressional  election 
campaigns. 

9.  The  duties  of  Members  of  Congress  in- 
cident to  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
and  the  making  of  appointments  to  military 
service  academies  and  other  Government 
academies. 

10.  Tlie  legislative  oversight  of  the  admin- 
istration of  laws. 

11.  The  strengthening  of  the  congres- 
sional power  of  the  purse. 

12.  The  operation  and  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting laws  with  respect  to  lobbying. 

Senator  Case's  plan  differs  from  earlier 
legislative  proposals  which  have  limited  such 
a  commission  to  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Senator  Case  said.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  the  procedures  of  Congress  should  be 
considered  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  The  electorate  has 
a  substantial  stake  In  the  smooth  and  effec- 
tive functioning  of  the  legislative  procedures, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  try 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  counsel  we  can 
In  bringing  our  procedures  up  to  date." 

Senator  Case's  bill  also  varies  from  earlier 
resolutions  In  that  It  would  require  the 
commission  to  study  at  least  12  major  prob- 
lem areas  and  report  back  on  these  and  other 
things.  Earlier  proposals  have  assigned  to  a 
reorganization  commission  the  broad  sub- 
ject, rather  than  outlining  particular  areas 
which  should  be  included  in  a  broad  study. 

In  announcing  his  plan  to  introduce  the 
bill  shortly.  Senator  Case  said : 

"There  has  been  no  comprehensive  attempt 
to  modernize  congressional  procedures  since 
the  enactment  of  the  La  PoUette-Monroney 
Congressional  Reorganization  Act  in  1946. 
Since  then,  our  Nation  has  gained  two  new 
States,  has  Increased  its  population  by  50 
million,  and  has  moved  into  an  entirely  new 
range  of  international  and  national  problems. 

"In  the  past  session  we  were  very  slipshod 
in  the  way  we  got  our  work  done  in  the 
Congress,  and  much  of  It  did  not  get  done  at 
all.  The  result  Is  that  the  public  Is  begin- 
ning to  lose  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  20th 
century. 

"The  current  attempt  to  revise  Senate  rule 
XXII,  the  flllbUEter  rule,  is  one  step  in  this 
direction,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
make  firm  progress  toward  removing  this 
obstacle  to  effective  legislative  action. 

"But  there  remain  many  other  areas  which 
require  careful  study.  Archaic  and  shackling 
rules  hamper  the  Congress  in  meeting  the 
huge  demands  which  the  times  have  placed 
upon  us.  In  more  than  17  years  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  it  Is  essential  to  revise  the  ways  in 
which  Congress  functions. 

"Last  September,  in  the  closing  days  of 
Congress.  Senator  Joseph  Clark.  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  21  other  Senators,  In- 
cluding myself,  Joined  in  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution creating  a  commission  for  a  similar 
purpose.  I  understand  that  Senator  CtARx 
la  planning  to  reintroduce  his  resolution,  and 
I  have  accepted  his  invitation  to  Join  in 
sponsoring  it." 


COMMISSION    ON    OBSCENE 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
87th  Congress  I  had  the  privlledge  of 
cosponsoring  along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  a  meastire  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials.  The 
Senate  approved  the  measure  in  1961 
but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  other 
body.  I  am  reintroducing  this  same  pro- 
posal today  with  the  hope  that  It  may 
be  enacted  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  it  to  the  youth 
of  America  to  set  up  this  Commission 
and  we  owe  it  to  their  parents  who  are 
striving  to  create  a  moral  and  a  healthy 
atmosphere  for  their  children.  Those  of 
us  sponsoring  this  bill  recognize  the  part 
this  nefarious  practice  plays  in  contrib- 
uting to  juvenile  delinquency.  It  must 
be  stopped  and  the  filth  merchants 
should  be  exposed  and  prosecuted. 

This  proposal  does  not  call  for  cen- 
sorship or  repression  of  any  kind.  It 
would  simply  provide  for  a  study  and 
subsequent  recommendation  by  qualified 
experts  on  a  national  problem  which 
has  now  reached  the  point  of  a  national 
emergency.  This  bill  would  deal  an  ef- 
fective blow  against  this  traflflc  in  ob- 
scene materials.  We  have  hesitated  long 
enough.  It  is  time  that  we  take  con- 
sidered and  deliberate  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  bill  (S.  180)  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Ma- 
terials, introduced  by  Mr.  Mtjndt  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  YQUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  confer  honorary  citizenship 
upon  Winston  Churchill.  During  the  2d 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  I  introduced 
the  same  joint  resolution,  which  would 
bestow  the  honor  of  American  citizen- 
ship upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  his- 
tory— Winston  Churchill. 

Associated  with  other  Senators,  includ- 
ing my  colleague  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  joint  resolution,  we  intend  to 
strive  zealously  to  secure  passage  of  the 
resolution  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
during  the  present  session. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
was  informed  that  the  joint  resolution 
which  would  confer  honorary  citizenship 
upon  this  great  man  was  viewed  favor- 
ably by  many  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
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the  resolution  was  referred.  Unfortu- 
nately no  action  was  taken  on  the  meas- 
ure and  in  the  very  busy  closing  days  of 
the  session  it  was  left  in  the  committee. 
I  am  certain  that  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  a  majority  of  Senators  favor 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  There  is 
ample  precedent  for  bestowing  honor- 
ary citizenship  upon  Winston  Churchill. 
Early  in  our  history,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, by  action  of  their  legislatures, 
conferred  honorary  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  for  his  great  services  during 
the  Revolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  given  to 
very  few  individuals  to  make  as  many 
notable  contributions  to  their  time  as  it 
has  to  Winston  Churchill  in  the  20th 
century.  The  entire  world  is  indebted 
to  him  for  his  leadership  against  nazism 
fascism,  and  communism.  A  thousand 
years  from  now  people  in  far  places  will 
give  thanks  that  in  ^dark  and  grave 
period  in  history  thisl||domitable  man 
grasped  leadership  of  free  men  and  wom- 
en and  threw  back  in  bitter  defeat  the 
powerful  forces  of  tyranny.  It  is  in  great 
part  due  to  him  that  the  terror  of  nazism 
was  crushed  and  millions  of  people  were 
restored  to  their  simple  dignity  as  crea- 
tures of  God.  He  is  one  of  those  few 
whose  names  themselves  speak  for  their 
achievements. 

As  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
English  language  he  has  earned  himself 
a  place  among  the  literary  giants  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  As  the  son  of 
an  American  mother  and  an  English  fa- 
ther, he  truly  represents  the  close  friend- 
ship and  special  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

I  recall  Mr.  Churchill  stating  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  the  time 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  short- 
ly after  Peai;l  Harbor,  that  had  his  fa- 
ther, instead  of  his  mother,  been  an 
American,  he  no  doubt  would  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  at  that  time. 

As  he  himself  recently  stated  on  his 
88th  birthday,  "I  feel  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic." 

President  Kennedy  has  voiced  the  hope 
of  an  eventual  Atlantic  union.  I  sug- 
gest that  one  way  in  which  we  can  in- 
augurate this  great  hope  is  by  bestowing 
honorary  citizenship  on  Winston 
Churchill.  In  reality,  doing  so  would 
only  afiQrm  in  law  what  already  prevails 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans. 

This  proposal  was  first  suggested  by 
a  longtime  friend  of  the  Churchill 
family,  Miss  Kay  Halle,  radio  and  tele- 
vision commentator,  journalist,  author, 
world  traveler  of  note,  and  one  of  our 
coimtry's  outstanding  women.  President 
Kennedy,  while  still  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  was  an  early  proponent 
of  the  idea.  In  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  April  15,  1959,  he  stated: 

I  believe  now  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
has  left  active  political  office  that  a  grafat 
of  Honorary  U.S.  citizenship  to  him  would 
be  a  worthy  and  fully  deserved  gesture. 

Only  once  before,  in  the  case  of  La- 
fayette, has  Congress  been  moved  to  such 
a  unique  expression  of  public  sentiment. 
However,  strictly  speaking.  Lafayette  did 
not  become  an  American  citizen  by  act  of 
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Congress.  He  was  first  made  a  citizen 
of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
before  the  Constitution  was  ratified  and 
the  Federal  Congress  established.  At 
that  time,  the  individual  States  could 
establish  their  own  naturaUzation  rules. 
Later,  these  State  acts  were  accepted 
as  part  of  the  Federal  law.  If  there 
has  ever  been  a  case  since  then  for  a 
foreigner  to  receive  exceptional  honor 
here,  it  would  seem  to  be  now  with 
Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  first  introduced 
this  resolution  I  have  discovered  a  great 
wellspring  of  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  its  adoption.  This  has  been  exempli- 
fied in  numerous  articles  and  editorials 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  its 
issue  of  September  21,  1962,  Life  maga- 
zine had  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"An  Honor  Due  to  a  Great  Friend,"  urg- 
ing passage  of  this  resolution.  More  re- 
cently on  January  9.  1963.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Citizen  Churchill," 
likewise  called  for  the  same  action,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  editorials  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  5)  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  be  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yoxtng  of  Ohio,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  editorials  presented  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  Life  magazine,  Sept.  21.  1962) 
An  Honor  Dite   to   a   Great  Friend 

We  know  Congress  Is  busy  with  a  hopper 
full  of  gnarled  and  knotty  legislation.  But 
there  is  one  agreeable  act  which  would  take 
the  legislators  about  5  minutes  and  which 
we  hope  they  will  nnd  time  to  perform  be- 
fore adjourning.  As  a  graceful  present  to 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  now  recovering  from 
a  broken  thighbone,  they  could  make  that 
Indomitable  and  seemingly  indestructible 
man   an  honorary  American   citizen. 

During  his  hospital  stay  Sir  Winston  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  world  hundreds  of 
gifts  he  couldn't  use,  including  quack  medi- 
cines and  enough  flowers  to  stock  a  green- 
house. But  the  power  to  bestow  this  one 
gift,  which  he  has  remarked  privately  he 
would  very  much  like  to  have,  lies  with  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy 
proposed  It  in  1959.  Senator  Young  of  Ohio 
has  Introduced  a  resolution  which  is  now 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  There  is 
a  perfectly  good  precedent — the  United 
States  showed  its  gratitude  to  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  by  making  him  a  citizen.  Now 
It  Is  Sir  Winston,  son  of  an  American 
mother  and  a  British  father,  who  "truly 
epitomizes,"  In  Yottng's  words,  "the  union 
between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples." 

A  joint  resolution  of  Congress  would  en- 
able the  President  to  do  the  trick  without 
fuss,  feather,  or  controversy.  Not  only  would 
it  please  Sir  Winston,  but  It  would  be 
pleasant  Indeed  to  act  on  one  issue  on  which 
the  Congress,  the  President  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  could  Im- 
mediately agree. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9,  19631 

CrriZEN  Chubchill 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
gathers  In  Washington  today,  can  demon- 
strate In  a  thousand  ways  and  by  a  h\in'. 
dred  legislative  acts,  the  power  and  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  what  has  become  beyond  all 
doubt  the  world's  greatest  legislative  body 
These  demonstrations  will  not  startle  or 
amaze  a  world  grown  accustomed  to  the 
might  and  authority  of  this  august  assembly 
of  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  world's 
foremost  republic. 

There  is  one  way,  which  all  may  hope  it 
will  not  neglect,  of  demonstrating  besides, 
its  subtle,  sensitive  and  perceptive  apprecia- 
tion of  those  mysterious  forces  above  the 
ordinary  objects  of  legislation.  There  is  one 
action  by  which  It  can  show  how  truly  it  re- 
flects the  sentiment,  the  gratitude,  and  the 
understanding  of  the  American  people 
There  is  one  way  of  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  representative  government  \s 
moved  by  Impulses  rising  In  the  hearts  of 
common  people,  springing  from  their  in- 
stincts  of  generosity  and  affection,  and  hav- 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  the  expectation  of 
future  gain.  There  Is  one  means  by  which 
it  can  stir  in  our  minds  old  memories  and  In 
our  hearts  new  hopes. 

This  Congress  should  swiftly  move,  by  ap- 
proprlate  legislation,  to  confer  American 
citizenship  upon  the  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  Winston  Churchill.  Such 
legislation,  to  be  sure,  will  only  affirm  in  the 
law  what  already  prevails  in  the  essence  of 
things,  but  it  will  be  an  affirmation  that  will 
brighten  the  twilight  that  slowly  gathers 
about  the  aged  man  whose  Inspired  union 
of  noble  words  and  great  deeds  was  oui 
salvation  and  solace  in  dreadful  days. 

Only  once  before,  in  the  case  of  Lafayette, 
has  Congress  been  moved  to  this  unique  ex-! 
pression  of  national  sentiment.  It  is  the 
most  appropriate  gift  and  token  that  it  Is 
within  its  power  to  convey  and  the  one  that 
more  than  any  other  symbolizes  the  warmth 
and  affection  and  reverence  that  a  grateful 
people  feels  toward  a  noble  friend. 

It  is  such  a  gift  as  we  may  safely  think 
will  Inspire  the  aged  hero  to  turn  once  more 
toward  the  west,  to  murmur  again  the  magic 
lines  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  with  which  he 
lifted  Great  Britain  from  despair  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war: 

"And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When    daylight    comes,    comes    in    the 
light. 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
But  westward,  look  the  land  Is  bright." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  be  little  time  to  lose  if  we  are 
to  make  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  friends, 
Winston  Churchill,  truly  one  of  us.  The 
gift  of  honorary  citizenship  is  something 
that  no  man  can  buy  or  acquire  in  any 
way  except  through  the  grateful  gener- 
osity of  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
most  appropriate  gift  that  we  can  convey 
to  symbolize  the  warmth  and  affection 
that  a  grateful  people  feel  toward  him. 
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BROAD  CONGRESSIONAL  REFORMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  30  other  Senators,  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  which  I  hope 
will  be  given  the  number  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1 .  The  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  come  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  include  both  the  majority  whip 
and  the  minority  whip.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  lie  on  the 
desk  for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  in 
the  hope  that  other  Senators  will  join 
in  sponsoring  it. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  is  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  to  be  composed  of  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  seven  Members 
of  the  House.  The  committee  would  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  rules, 
the  procedures,  the  customs,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Congress.  In  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  30  cosponsors, 
the  improvement  of  congressional  pro- 
cedures is  an  urgent  national  need. 

General  procedural  and  organization 
problems  have  not  been  considered  by 
the  Congress  since  the  LaFollette-Mon- 
roney  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  That  act,  useful  as  it  was,  failed 
to  accomplish  many  needed  reforms. 
Some  of  the  reforms  it  achieved  have 
been  undone. 

The  volimie  and  complexity  of  Federal 
legislation  have  increased  enormously  in 
the  last  16  years.  Science  and  technol- 
ogy have  involved  the  Congress  in  sub- 
jects iuiheard  of  in  1946,  or  even  in  1956. 
Two  new  States  and  50  million  addi- 
tional persons  are  now  represented  in 
Washington.  The  responsibihties  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  grown  sub- 
stantially. 

Adjournment  has  come  at  progres- 
sively later  dates  in  recent  years.  More 
and  more  serious  legislative  proposals 
have  failed  to  receive  consideration. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  to  all  serious 
students  of  Congress  that  the  rules,  pro- 
cedures, and  customs  under  which  both 
Chambers  now  operate  must  be  modern- 
ized. Until  this  happens.  Congress  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  effectively  its  consti- 
tutional responsibihties. 

Specific  reforms  are  also  needed  at 
the  opening  of  the  88th  Congress,  as 
indicated  by  the  strong  pending  effort 
to  change  rule  XXII.  But  such  proce- 
dural reform  will  not  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  A  broad-scale  general  re- 
view and  reform  of  our  procedures  is 
long  overdue.  These  two  efforts  are 
complementary  not  contradictory.  The 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  lu-ge  Wide- 
spread public  attention  to  the  need  for 
Congress  to  put  its  own  houses  in  order. 

The  30  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  include  Senators  Humphrey, 
KucHEL,  Encle,  Saltonstall,  Metcalf, 
Case,  Wh-liams  of  New  Jersey,  Nru- 
BERGER,  Moss,  Randolph,  Muskee,  Hart, 
Nelson,  Dodd,  McCarthy,  Scott, 
Cooper,  McGee,  Douglas,  Pell,  Boggs, 
Burdick,  Church,  Gruening,  Keating, 
MaLER,  Bartlett,  Kefauver,  and 
Javits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  continuing  initiative  on 
the  subject  of  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion. I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  a  duty  to  itself  and  to  the  people  of 
our  country  to  put  its  institutions  and 
procedures  in  order  in  terms  of  modem 
needs  and  modem  commitments.  The 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania,  in  which  I  am  privileged  to  join, 
along  with  many  of  his  colleagues,  is 
one  which  I  think  can  put  us  on  the  right 


course  of  action.  It  provides  for  a  joint 
committee  that  can  review  the  present 
institutions  and  procedures  of  Congress, 
which  I  find  to  be,  from  my  limited 
xmderstanding  in  this  body.  Inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  day.  The 
Senator  Is  doing  a  great  service.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  shall  have  rather 
prompt  action  on  the  establishment  of 
the  joint  committee.  I  pledge  myself  to 
that  course  of  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words.  His  support  will  be  one 
of  the  things  which  I  think  will  be  most 
effective  in  persuading  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  the  green 
light  to  the  concurrent  resolution,  to 
get  it  out  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
get  the  commission  appointed. 

While  we  are  haggling  about  a  great 
many  other  subjects,  a  serious  study  of 
rules  change,  which  is  so  badly  needed, 
can  be  underway,  in  the  hope  that  be- 
fore we  adjourn  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  we  shall  bring  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  back  to  the  point  at  which 
once  again  they  can  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently perform  the  constitutional  duties 
with  which  they  are  charged. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  will  lie  on  the  desk  for  additional 
sponsors  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  1\  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  Senators  Humphrey,  Ku- 
CHEL,  Engle,  Saltonstall,  Metcalf, 
Case,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Neuber- 
ger.  Moss,  Randolph,  Muskie,  Hart, 
Nelson,  Dodd,  McCarthy,  Scott,  Cooper. 
McGee,  Douglas,  Pell,  Boggs,  Burdick, 
Church.  Gruening,  Keating,  Miller, 
Bartlett,  Kefauver,  and  Javits>  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolivd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  0/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  Is  here- 
by established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  committee)  to  be  composed 
of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  more 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  seven  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fnot  more  than 
foxir  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  No  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  made  by  the  commit- 
tee except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  representing  each  House,  taken  sep- 
arately. 

Sec  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  reconunend  improvements 
In  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  and  expediting  its  operations, 
improving  its  relationships  with  other 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  enabling  it  better  to  meet  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Constitution.  This  study 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
the  organization  and  operation  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress:  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  Houses;  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  other  branches  of 
the  Government;  the  employment  and 
remuneration  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 


respyectlve  Houses  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  committees  and  Members  of  Oongrcfls; 
the  structure  of.  and  the  relatlonahlpe  be- 
tween, the  various  standing,  special,  select, 
and  conference  committees  of  the  Congress, 
the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  practices, 
and  or  precedents  of  either  House,  tiuk.  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of 
either  House,  and  the  consolidations  and  re- 
organization of  committees  and  committee 
Jurisdictions. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  la  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Congress,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
p>apers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which 

shall  not  exceed  • ,  shall  be  paid  one- 

half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fiind  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  results  of  Its  study,  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  the  first  report 
being  made  not  later  than  four  months  aiter 
the  committee  Is  established.  If  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  In 
recess  or  have  adjourned,  the  report  shaU  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  reports  and 
findings  of  the  committee  shall,  when  re- 
ceived, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  tike  Senate  and 
the  Cc»nmlttee  on  Rules  of  the  House. 


NOTICE  TO  AMEND  RULE  XXII— 
RESOLLTTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Kuchel  and  myself, 
and  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kcatinc,  Mr. 
Wn-LiAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Engle,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Beall,  and 
Mr.  Pong,  and  in  accordance  with  article 
I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution  which 
declares  that  "each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings,"  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  offer  a  notice  of  a  motion 
to  amend  rule  XXn  and  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  said  rule  to  permit  cloture  of 
debate  by  a  vote  of  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  after  full  and  fair 
discussion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  notice 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Notici  or  Motion  To  Amend  Cehtain  Senate 

Rules 

In  accordance  with  the  provisloos  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  accept,  reject  or  modify  any  such 
rule,  I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I 
shall  hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XXn  of 
the  standing  rules  in  the  following  partic- 
ulars, namely: 

Rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  3 
as  foUows: 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Rule  ni  or  Rule  VI  or  any  other 
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Rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at 
once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  fifteenth 
calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days, leg^l  holidays,  and  nonsession  days)  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and, 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
f\irther  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  the  question : 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"And  if  the  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  motion  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  business  until  disposed 
of. 

"Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measure,  mo- 
tion or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  motions  with  respect, 
thereto  shall  be  limited  in  all,  unless  addi- 
tional time  is  provided  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  to  not  more  than  one  hundred 
hours,  of  which  fifty  hours  will  be  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader,  and  fifty  hours  will 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader.  The 
majority  and  minority  leaders  will  divide 
equally  the  time  allocated  among  those  Sen- 
ators favoring  and  those  Senators  opposing 
the  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  the  amendments  thereto,  and  the 
motions  affecting  the  same:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  Senator  so  requesting  shall 
be  allocated  a  minimum  total  of  one  hoiur. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  keep  the  time.  The  above  provisions  for 
time  in  this  paragraph  are  minimum  guar- 
antees and  the  motion  to  bring  the  debate 
to  a  close  may  specify  additional  time  for 
debate.  Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  after  the  vote 
to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the 
same  has  been  presented  and  read  prior  to 
that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory 
amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

"Sxc.  3.  Redesignate  section  3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  as  section  4." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  after  full  and  fair  discussion. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  AMEND  THE 
RULE  RELATING  TO  CLOTURE 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  S.  Res.  9,  to  amend  the  clo- 
ture role  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  subsection  2  of  the  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
relating  to  cloture,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate,  if 
at  any  time  at  which  any  measure,  motion, 
or  other  matter,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
has  been  pending  before  the  Senate  for  not 
less  than  seven  calendar  days,  a  motion, 
signed  by  sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  debate  upon  that  measure,  motion,  mat- 
ter or  business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 


the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once  state  the 
motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 
but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  *  "Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall   be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"  'And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
voting,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  un- 
finished business,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business 
until   disposed   of. 

"  'Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unflnlshied  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  af- 
fecting the  same;  except  that  any  Senator 
may  yield  to  any  other  Senator  all  or  any 
part  of  the  aggregate  period  of  time  which 
he  is  entitled  to  speak;  and  the  Senator  to 
whom  he  so  yields  may  speak  for  the  time 
so  yielded  In  addition  to  any  period  of  time 
which  he  is  entitled  to  speak  In  his  own 
right.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each  Senator  who 
speaks.  No  dilatory  motion,  dilatory  amend- 
ment, amendment  not  germane,  or  motion 
to  table  any  germane  amendment  offered 
to  the  said  measure,  motion,  matter,  or  busi- 
ness shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order.  In- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate." 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  3  of  such  rule  is  here- 
by repealed." 

Morse  Cloture  Resolction 

This  amendment  permits  a  simple  majority 
of  those  present  to  terminate  debate. 

The  petition  requestlon  cloture  may  not 
be  presented  until  the  Senate  has  considered 
its  pending  business  for  at  least  seven  calen- 
dar days.  Sixteen  Senators  must  sign  the 
cloture  petition. 

If  cloture  Is  voted,  each  Senator  is  allowed 
one  hour  of  debate.  That  hour  must  cover 
the  pending  business  and  all  amendments 
and  motions  relating  to  it.  However,  a  Sena- 
tor may  yield  all  or  any  portion  of  his  time 
to  another  Senator,  who  may  use  it  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  time. 

Amendments  offered  during  the  imposi- 
tion of  cloture  must  be  germane. 

No  motion  to  table  germane  amendments 
win  be  in  order.  Thus,  the  100-hour  ceiling 
on  time  will  be  the  only  curb  on  debate, 
assuming  that  Senators  who  have  used  all 
their  own  time  are  able  to  obtain  time 
allotted  to  others.  If  not.  then  there  will  not 
be  even  100  hours  of  debate. 

The  tabling  motion  In  Itself  Is  the  most 
complete  possible  curb  on  debate  Insofar 
as  amendments  are  concerned.  It  is  both 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  apply  both 
cloture  and  tabling  procedures  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Surely  100  hours  of  debate 
is  limitation  enough  on  an  issue  Important 
enough  as  to  bring  about  cloture.  Amend- 
ments should  be  freely  presented  and  de- 
bated within  that  100  hours 

(Mr.  MORSE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  Resolution  9,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed.) 


January  ij^ 


AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  RULES 


Mr.  MILLER, 
the    desk    two 


Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
amendments    and    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  lie  on  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair) .  The  amendments  will  be 
received,  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Senator 
Miller  are  as  follows: 

Amend  the  Anderson  et  al.  resolution  bv 
changing  the  third  paragraph  of  section  a 
of  the  proposed  change  to  rule  XXII  to  read 
as  follows: 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  and  also  by  a  majorl 
Ity  of  the  Senators  affiliated  with  each  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  present  and  vot- 
ing, then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other  mat- 
ter pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business 
until  disposed  of." 

Amend  the  Humphrey  et  al.  resolution  by 
changing  the  third  paragraph  of  section  3  of 
the  proposed  change  to  rule  XXII  to  read  as 
follows: 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn  and  also  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  affiliated  with  each 
of  the  two  major  political  parties  present  and 
voting,  then  said  measure,  motion  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate  or  the  un- 
finished  business,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business 
until  disposed  of." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendments  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  one  is  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Anderson  and  others  reso- 
lution. The  other  is  an  amendment  to 
the  proposed  substitute  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Humphrey]  and  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to 
make  clear  that  regardless  of  whether 
a  so-called  three-fifths  rule  or  a  simple 
majority  rule  is  adopted.-  in  either  event 
there  must  also  be  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors of  each  of  the  two  political  parties 
present  and  voting  for  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  behind  the 
amendments  is  to  assure  bipartisanship 
in  connection  with  the  great  national 
issues  over  which  flhbusters  might  rage 
and  to  assure  that  there  will  be  bi- 
partisan support  of  any  imposition  of 
cloture  with  respect  to  these  great  na- 
tional issues. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
any  clear-thinking  American  believes 
m  a  viable  two-party  system;  and,  by 
assuring  a  two-party  system  support  of 
such  an  important  measure  as  the  im- 
position of  cloture,  I  think  the  objective 
of  a  viable  two-party  system  will  be 
assured. 
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NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  U.S.  GROUP,  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  in  accordance 
with  its  bylaws,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  U.S.  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  will  be  held  on  the  third 
Monday  in  January,  which  is  January  21. 
The  Group  will  meet  at  10:30  a.m.  in  the 
conference  room,  S-207,  on  the  principal 
floor  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol. 


The  agenda  of  the  annual  meeting  will 
include  the  following  matters: 

First.  Report  of  the  President. 

Second.  Report  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Third.  Report  of  the  delegation  to  the 
51st  Interparliamentary  Conference. 

Fourth.  Resolutions  adopted  by  51st 
Conference. 

Fifth.  1963  spring  meeting  in  Lau- 
sanne— program  of  study  conmiittees. 

Sixth.  Plans  for  third  American  re- 
gional meeting. 

Seventh.  Proposed  increase  in  our  an- 
nual contribution  to  Interparliamentary 
Union  Bureau. 

Eighth.  Belgian  request  for  a  Belgo- 
American  Parliamentary  Group. 

Ninth.  Election  of  officers  for  88th 
Congress. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

Excerpts  from  remarks  In  presenting  the 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  Award  of  the  Society 
of  Magazine  Writers  to  John  Fisher,  editor 
of  Harper's  magazine. 

Article  appearing  In  the  January  5.  1963. 
issue  of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  reporting  on 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  anniversary 
banquet  held  in  that  city,  and  excerpts  from 
his  own  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  at 
that  oecaslon . 


EDUCATION:  A  MAJOR  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
November  15  issue  of  Oregon  Education, 
a  publication  of  the  Oregon  Education 
Association,  there  appears  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Dr.  Sam  M.  Lambert, 
director  of  the  research  division  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
I  feel  will  be  most  helpful  to  Senators 
in  connection  with  our  consideration 
during  this  session  of  education  bills. 

Dr.  Lambert  has  summarized  most 
concisely  and  competently  many  of  the 
important  considerations  which  deserve 
our  careful  attention.  He  has  set  forth 
the  cold  statistics  which,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  are  compelling  reasons  for  Federal 
aid  to  our  educational  process.  I  call 
attention,  for  example,  to  a  statement 
that  by  1970  the  cost  of  operating  our 
public  schools  will  be  roughly  equal  to 
the  cost  of  all  local  and  State  govern- 
ment, including  education,  in  1959.  His 
description  of  the  effect  of  our  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  school-attending  ages 
shows  how  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
face  realistically  the  expenditure  of  sums 
of  the  magnitude  he  forecasts.  We  can- 
not long  postpone  coming  to  grips  ef- 
fectively with  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  our  Nation  in  the  educational 
sector.  As  I  have  said  many  times  be- 
fore, our  school  age  youngsters  are  our 
most  important  national  resource.  In 
justice  to  them  and  to  ourselves  it  be- 
comes imperative  that  we  provide  the 
necessary  finances  to  assure  ourselves 
that  this  resource  will  not  be  wasted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 


alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EoncATioN:  A  Majob  Investment 

(By  Sam  M.  Lambert) 

(Reprinted  from  New  Mexico  School  Review) 

If  we  are  going  to  find  some  solution  to 
our  problems  of  financing  education,  some 
way  or  another  we  have  to  get  the  American 
people  to  understand  the  sheer  size  of  this 
business  called  education.  It  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  It  was  60  years  ago,  or 
even  30  years  ago. 

At  present,  one  In  four  persons  in  otir  pop- 
ulation is  in  school — In  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  a  private  or  parochial 
school,  or  in  a  college  or  university.  One  In 
five  persons  In  our  population  Is  In  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 

And.  education  is  getting  bigger  every 
year.  Let  me  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  we 
shall  face  In  the  future. 

1.  If  costs  keep  going  up  $1  billion  per 
year — and  there  Is  no  chance  of  a  smaller 
Increase — we  will  spend  more  for  education 
In  the  decade  of  the  1960"s  than  we  have 
spent  In  the  last  100  years. 

2.  The  cost  of  public  schools  by  1970  will 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  all  local 
and  State  government,  Including  education, 
in  1959. 

3.  It  is  quite  possible  that  In  another  two 
or  three  decades  public  education  may  dis- 
place national  defense  as  our  most  expensive 
public  enterprise.  The  trouble  Is  we  are  try- 
ing to  finance  out  of  our  change  purse  in- 
stead of  our  billfold. 

IMBALANCE    GROWING 

To  complicate  our  problems  in  the  1960's. 
there  will  be  a  growing  Imbalance  between 
the  number  of  persons  working  and  paying 
taxes  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  workers  and  taxpayers.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  the  population  of  this 
country  Is  expected  to  Increase  19  percent. 
The  way  this  Increase  will  be  distributed, 
however,  will  cause  the  maximum  of  trouble. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  this  increase  by  popu- 
lation age  segments.  The  age  group  22  to  64, 
which  will  contain  most  of  the  producers, 
wage  earners,  and  taxpayers,  by  and  large 
will  support  the  other  age  segments  How- 
ever, this  age  group  is  expected  to  increase 
only  12.2  percent  Here  is  what  will  happen 
to  the  others: 

1.  The  age  group  under  5  is  a  totally 
dependent  group.  It  Is  expected  to  increase 
21  percent,  or  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the 
wage-earning  segment. 

2.  The  age  group  5  to  13,  those  who  will  be 
in  elementary  school,  will  Increase  17  l  per- 
cent— nearly  lij  times  as  fast. 

3.  Those  in  the  14  to  17  age  bracket,  the 
high  school  age  group,  will  Increase  43  7 
percent,  or  3'j   times  as  fast. 

4.  The  age  group  18  to  21.  those  in  college 
and  looking  for  a  Job,  will  Increase  56  6  per- 
cent, or  more  than  4 'a   times  as  fast. 

I  think  the  Implications  of  this  Imbalance 
in  population  growth  and  of  the  rapidly 
Increasing  size  of  the  education  enterprise 
are  quite  clear.  For  education  we  must  have 
the  broadest  possible  tax  base.  We  will  have 
to  tax  the  wealth  of  the  country  both  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively.  We  will  have  to 
raise  more  money  at  the  local  level,  at  the 
State  level,  and  fit  the  national  level. 

PROPEKTT   TAX   LIMITED 

National  defense  has  the  broadest  of  all 
tax  bases;  the  income  of  the  people  and  of 
the  corporations.  Education  now  has  prop- 
erty as  our  most  important  tax  base,  but 
this  is  declining  rapidly  as  an  Index  of 
wealth.  "There  Is  no  question  but  that  prop- 
erty taxation  Is  in  for  scHne  rough  sledding 


iO  the  next  few  years.    Here  are  two  reasons 
why  we  are  headed  for  trouble. 

1.  The  rapid  Increase  in  the  ntmiber  of 
retired  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

In  the  1950"s  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
65  and  over  age  bracket  increased  one-third; 
in  the  1960'B  the  number  will  go  up  one- 
fifth.  This  is  enough  to  make  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  In  many  elec- 
tions involving  tax  rates.  "The  property  tax 
is  the  most  difficult  tax  that  many  retired 
persons  have  to  pay. 

Consider  for  example,  a  retirement  Income 
of  93.000  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  both  over 
65.  Federal  income  taxes  amount  to  little 
or  nothing  because  of  the  double  exemption 
for  persons  over  66  and  the  exemption  of 
social  security.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
couple,  which  may  have  had  an  Income  of 
$10,000  per  year  prior  to  retirement,  may  be 
struggling  to  pay  a  $400  or  $500  tax  bill  in 
order  to  hold  on  to  the  home.  For  example. 
in  New  Mexico  for  every  1(X)  persons  aged 
65  or  more,  in  \950,  there  will  be  215  in  1970. 

2.  The  property  tax  is  the  most  regressive 
of  all  taxes;  it  works  backward  in  relation 
to  income. 

According  to  a  study  of  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, property  taxes  amount  to  5.9  percent 
of  family  income  of  less  than  $2,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  tax  averages  only  2.1  per- 
cent of  a  family  income  of  $16,000  or  more. 

ABILITT  IS  HERE 

Some  people  may  ask,  "Can  we  really  af- 
ford the  increasing  costs  of  public  educa- 
tion?" The  answer  Is  obviously  "Yes."  If 
there  is  any  doubt  In  your  mind,  think  of  the 
number  of  two-car  families,  the  number  who 
now  own  a  boat,  and  the  number  who  even 
own  two  homes. 

Other  countries  In  the  world  have  con- 
sidered themselves  extremely  fortunate  when 
they  could  provide  their  i>eopie  with  the 
basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter. This  country  is  the  only  country  In 
history  that  can  afford  to  spend  mllUons  of 
dollars  each  year  on  low -calorie  foods.  Our! 
problem  is  not  lack  of  wealth;  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  how   to  get   at  the  wealth. 

Now,  one  last  point  before  we  consider 
the  returns  of  education :  High  property 
taxes,  high  income  taxes,  high  sales,  In  New  1 
Mexico  or  anywhere  else,  wont  deter  In- 
dustry anywhere  nearly  as  much  as  a  second- 
rate  school  system. 

EDtJCATION    AS    INVESTMENT 

Now  for  my  second  point.  How  does  edu- 
cation pay  dividends?  Many  persons  have 
a  strange  attitude  toward  public  spending. 
They  think  of  It  as  money  down  a  rathole, 
and  the  further  away  from  home  the  big- 
ger the  rathole.  They  don"t  seem  to  view  1 
a  highway  as  a  public  investment — only  as 
a  public  expenditure.  I 

This   Is  the  point  that  bothers  me  most.   \ 
There    are    many    things    we    spend    public    i 
money  on  that  comes  back  to  us — individual- 
ly and  state — with  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
Let  me  describe  one  or  two  in  addition  to 
education. 

FARMING 

Modern  farming  provides  one  of  the  best    i 
illustrations    we    have   of   how   productivity 
can  be  stimulated  by  public  money.     Let's 
examine  this  success  story  which  no  other 
country    has    been    able    to    even    approach,    | 
much  less  equal.  i 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  In  the  United  States  were 
involved  in  producing  the  food  and  fiber  ' 
needed  by  the  population.  We  are  doing  It 
today — and  doing  It  better — with  10  percent 
of  the  population.  In  Russia  today  60  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  needed  to  produce 
its  food  and  fiber. 

Another  Interesting  fact:  In  Just  a  little 
over  a  decade  (from  1947  to  1980)  we  have 
Increased  our  farm  output  per  man-hoiir 
of  labor  96  percent.    Other  countries  haven't 
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made  tbl«  much  progrew  In  the  put  2,000 
years. 

In  analyzing  how  and  why  we've  been  so 
■ucceMful  In  the  field,  the  ■conomlet  Harold 
Grove*  aaai«na  the  credit  to  a  poUUcally 
favored  enterprise  which  has  been  well 
financed  tor  several  years.  ^McUleally,  the 
agricultural  coUeges,  the  experimental  ats- 
tloQs,  and  the  extension  servleee — all  well 
supported  with  Federal  and  State  funds — 
bare  prorktod  the  key  to  progrca.  They 
have  developed  Into  a  system  that  Is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  Although  they  may  be 
called  cow  coUeges.  they  have  lifted  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  out  of  foUaore  into  sclentifle 
agriculture. 

HKU.TH   GAINS 

My  second  example  of  a  productive  enter- 
prise is  drawn  from  fields  of  medicine  and 
health.  We  have  made  tremendous  progress 
in  tblB  field — ^but  It's  not  easy  to  separate 
public  and  private  Investments  and  the  re- 
turn from  each.  Let  me  give  you  one  of 
two  sets  of  figures.  They  were  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me. 

1.  I  wcmder  if  you  know  that  the  number 
of  days  lost  from  work  due  to  sickness 
dropped  trom  10.1  per  worker  In  1958  to 
5.6  In  1960.    That's  Just  3  short  years. 

2.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual 
value  of  these  days  gained  is  $«8.17  per 
worker  in  the  labor  force  or  a  total  of  over 
•3  billion  for  all  workers.  The  tax  take  on 
this  for  the  Federal  Government  alone  Is 
•600  million  per  year. 

3.  It  is  Interesting  to  compare  this  $3 
billion  with  oiu-  annual  investment  in  re- 
search on  drugs  and  medicines  which 
amounts  to  »127  million  from  public  and 
private  sources.  This  is  about  3  percent  of 
value  of  the  days  gained. 

XDUCATION  CAINS 

Now,  let's  move  td  the  public  Investment 
in  education.  ¥mat  evidence  do  we  have  on 
the  return  to  the  Individual  and  the  tax 
S3r8tem? 

Economic  growth — the  net  national  prod- 
uct— has  been  increasing  at  about  3.5  per- 
cent per  year  for  the  last  80  to  90  years. 
economists  have  found  they  can  account  for 
only  one-half  of  this  by  Increases  in  the 
labor  force  and  the  stock  of  conventional 
capital.  The  remainder  is  coming  from  the 
upgrading  of  labor,  from  Innovation  and 
change  resulting  from  education,  and  from 
various  other  changes  in  human  beings.  The 
median  years  of  schooling  increased  from  8.4 
to  10.6  years  between  1040  and  1959.  This 
should  result  in  a  person  doing  somethlnK 
better. 

Recently  a  fellow  named  Becker  has  been 
trying  to  place  an  estimate  on  the  economic 
return  of  a  college  education  as  compared 
with  a  high  school  education.  His  study  is 
based  on  vu-ban  males  adjusted  for  ability, 
race,  unemployment,  and  mortality.  He 
comes  up  with  a  return  of  9  percent  total 
college  costs,  with  public  costs  and  private 
costs  figured  in  the  investment,  and  with 
earnings  foregone  while  in  college  deducted 
from  the  return  of  higher  lifetime  earnings. 
Others  have  come  up  with  figures  ranging 
from  9  to  11  percent. 

If  these  figures  are  anywhere  near  a  final 
answer,  the  return  of  investments  in  educa- 
tion is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  net  re- 
turn of  capital  invested  In  traditional  ways. 
It  has  this  meaning:  a  good  Junior  college  in 
many  communities  will  pay  a  return  equal 
to  that  of  a  shoe  factory. 

Let's  examine  return  of  cost  of  a  college 
education.  Assuming  a  productive  career  of 
43  years,  the  dllTerence  between  a  high  school 
education  and  a  college  education  will  aver- 
age out  to  94,000  per  year.  From  this  $100 
will  return  to  the  tax  system  to  repay  public 
investment,  and  $3,000  will  go  to  the  Indi- 
vidual for  private  investment. 

The  difference  between  high  school  edu- 
cation and  grade  school  education  averages 


out  to  $1,600  per  year.  That  means  $400  to 
the  tax  system  and  $1,200  to  the  individual. 

Of  coxirse,  my  reasoning  here  might  be 
questioned.  Some  will  say  that  tf  we  keep 
going  upward  to  ever  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cation we  might  create  a  surplus  of  well- 
educated  workers.  Competition  for  Jobs  in 
tbis  case  would  offset  tbe  apparent  benefits 
to  the  revenue  system  and  to  the  Individual. 
Personally,  I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  setting  in  any- 
time soon.  The  great  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment now  is  among  those  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education. 

This  will  continue  as  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous problem  for  at  least  one  or  two  decades. 
In  fact,  the  high  school  dropouts  in  the  next 
10  years  wiU  glut  the  labor  market  to  the 
extent  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  youths 
will  be  a  burden  on  the  economy  rather  than 
an  asset  to  it.  There  will  be  an  eetimated 
7Vi  milUon  dropouts  in  the  1960's. 

This  could  mean  an  impossible  burden  to 
relief  and  welfare  roles,  our  police  and  courts. 
It  is  far,  far  cheaper  to  educate  them  than 
to  pay  for  side  effects. 

QtTALmr    TEACHERS 

Everyone  is  talking  about  quality  educa- 
tion, and  I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that 
90  percent  of  whatever  quality  we  have  ever 
had  In  education  has  come  from  quality  man- 
power in  the  classrooms.  However,  we  can- 
not compete  successfully  for  talent  without 
paying  competitive  salaries  for  college  grad- 
uates. 

If  you  think  this  salary  business  Is  not  im- 
portant, let  me  tell  you  about  a  study  re- 
cently completed  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  The  study  began  with  two 
researchers  getting  their  hands  on  the  re- 
sults of  a  battery  of  Induction  tests  admin- 
istered by  the  Air  Force  in  1943.  These  test 
resiUU  proved  to  be  a  gold  mine  of  useful 
information. 

AmcHig  those  tested  by  the  Air  Force  were 
several  hundred  public  school  and  college 
teachers.  Following  up  in  1959.  the  re- 
searchers found  some  who  were  still  teach- 
ing and  some  who  had  left  teaching  for  other 
fields  of  work.  In  1959  all  were  from  34  to  42 
years  of  age,  old  enough  to  be  well-estab- 
lished in  whatever  they  were  doing. 

The  average  salary  of  those  stUl  in  public 
school  teaching  was  $475  per  month;  the 
average  of  those  who  had  left  public  school 
teaching  was  $610  per  month.  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  those  still  in  college  teach- 
ing was  $600;  of  those  who  had  left  college 
teaching,  $835  per  month. 

This  study  provides  impressive  evidence 
that  men  can  advance  themselves  quite  rap- 
Idly  leaving  teaching  and  going  Into  other 
fields  of  work.  Yet  the  study  provides  some- 
thing even  more  Important.  A  study  of  the 
induction  test  results  showed  that  those  who 
left  teaching  were  clearly  a  superior  group 
in  reading  comprehension,  arithmetic  rea- 
soning, and  mathematics. 

This  Is  the  great  tragedy  in  American  edu- 
cation. 


January  ij^ 


TITLE  VI  OP  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  months  ahead  the  Senate  will  be 
called  upon  to  consider  many  items  re- 
lating to  education  legislation.  This 
morning,  as  a  background  for  our  dis- 
cussion of  one  very  important  area — 
amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 — I  feel  it  would 
be  helpful  for  Senators  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  review  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  53  university  foreign  lan- 
guage and  area  centers  directors  of  title 
VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.     This  statement  appeared  in  the 


December  1962  issue  of  the  newsletter 
issued  by  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  SocieUes.  It  gives,  in  short 
compass,  a  clear  and  lucid  description 
of  the  accomplishments  of  title  VI  since 
its  Inception. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Statement   of  53   Univehsitt   Foreign  La». 

GI7AGX  AND  AaxA  Centxr  Dibkctoks  on  Tnxi 

VI   of  the   National   DxrzNSK  Edtjcatiok 

Act 

Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  was  enacted  in  order  to 
make  good  the  Nation's  educational  defi- 
clency  in  modern  foreign  languages.  Many 
languages  of  national  importance  were  found 
not  to  be  available  in  American  educa- 
tion, others  were  in  seriously  short  supply 
others  were  ineffectively  taught.  Americas 
commitments  during  and  after  World  War 
II  made  these  deficiencies  glaringly  apparent 
As  directors  of  the  53  language  and  area  cen- 
ters supported  under  title  VI  of  the  set, 
we  feel  it  proper  to  express  our  Judgment 
on  the  working  of  the  act  In  lu  first  4  years, 
and  on  the  need  for  Its  extension. 

Title  VI  established  three  programs  on 
which  we  can  speak  with  authority.  It  has 
made  possible  the  development  of  53  cen- 
ters in  33  universities,  offering  instruction  In 
66  critical  languages  and  related  area  studies. 
Each  center  provides  regular  courses,  fre- 
quently through  existing  university  depart- 
ments, along  with  specialized  library  and 
teaching  materials,  supplementary  lectures, 
and  frequently  supporting  research.  The 
faculty  assembled  in  these  centers,  com- 
prising 212  language  specialists  and  24$ 
specialists  in  the  culture  or  institutions  of 
the  foreign  areas,  is  a  national  resource  of 
great  value. 

New  language  teaching  methods  and  ma- 
terials have  been  prepared,  largely  through 
university  research  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional  Defense  Education.  Act.  As  a  result, 
language  learning  is  being  accelerated,  and 
adapted  with  precision  to  the  students' 
needs. 

About  1,600  graduate  students  have  been 
supported  In  learning  the  critical  languagej 
and  the  related  area  subjects  through  na- 
tional defense  foreign  language  fellowships 
They  will,  on  completion  of  their  training, 
help  fill  the  Nation's  increasing  needs  for 
language-trained  personnel  at  home  or  over- 
seas. 

Every  dollar  of  Federal  money  that  sup- 
ports the  centers  is  matched  by  a  dollar  ol 
university  funds;  in  fact  universities  have 
spent  considerably  more  than  the  match- 
ing requirement.  In  this  way.  Government 
funds  have  stimulated  the  universities  to 
expand  their  own  activities  and  at  the  same 
time  have  enabled  the  universities  to  ac- 
complish a  task  wholly  beyond  their  own 
resources.  Thanks  to  the  statesmanlike  and 
educationally  Informed  way  in  which  title 
VI  of  the  act  has  been  administered  by 
the  Language  Development  Branch.  Govern- 
ment funds  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
universities  to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  language  resources  while  pre- 
serving their  own  freedom  of  action  and 
maintaining  their  own  distinctive  character. 

These  results  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
the  decision  4  years  ago  to  enact  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  incorporating 
title  VI.  The  need  to  extend  and  enlarge 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  will  in  1963 
present  the  Nation  and  the  Congress  with  a 
similar  occasion  for  farslghted  decision.  Not 
only  is  there  need  for  instruction  in  critical 
languages  and  related  area  courses  to  grow 
In    proportion    to    university    enrollments; 
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many  critical  languages  are  not  yet  taught 
m  this  country;  others  are  taught  only  on 
the  introductory  level.  In  spite  of  the  train- 
ing of  new  specialists  under  provisions  of  the 
i^t,  we  lack  stifSclent  faculty  with  compe- 
tence In  all  the  areas  of  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  Upon  us  will  now  fall  a  large 
Bbare  of  the  duty  of  training  the  teachers 
who  will  introduce  languages  in  much  earlier 
stages  of  school  and  college  education.  The 
game  considerations  of  national  interest 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  National 
pefense  Education  Act  in  1958  are  more 
pressing  now  than  then,  and  call  for  its 
extension  and  enlargement  by  the  next 
Congress. 


MIDDLE  SNAKE  RIVER— RESOLU- 
TION BY  WALLOWA  COUNTY 
POMONA  GRANGE  NO.  22 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord 
with  my  custom  on  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  resolutions  of  Oregon 
organizations  on  public  Issues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  resolution  I 
have  recently  received  from  the  Wallowa 
County  Pomona  Grange  No.  22  on  the 
subject  of  development  of  the  middle 
Snake  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

resoltttion  bt  Wallowa  Cotjntt  Pomona 
Grange  No.  22  on  High  Mountain  Sheep 
Dam  Pkoject  No.  2243 

Whereas  on  March  31.  1958,  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Co.  filed  an  application  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  license  to 
construct  a  high  multlpiu-pose  dam  on  Snake 
Biver  at  the  high  Mountain  Sheep  site, 
known  as  project  No.  2243;  and 

Whereas  since  March  31,  1958,  many  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  application,  both 
in  the  area  near  the  proposed  dam  and  also 
in  our  National  Capitol,  also  a  large  amount 
of  money  has  been  expended  and  much  ex- 
ploratory work  has  been  done  by  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Co.  during  this  time  to  sup- 
port their  application  and  to  fiu-nish  evidence 
of  the  feasibility  of  this  project  ana  to  Justify 
its  construction  as  a  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive multipurpose  development  of  this  water 
resource;  and 

Whereas  ample  opportunity  has  been  pro- 
vided for  Interested  individuals,  and  organi- 
zations to  present  evidence  either  favoring 
or  opposing  this  application,  and  such  inter- 
ested parties  did  so  present  their  evidence; 
and 

Whereas  your  presiding  examiner  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  these  hearings,  carefully 
consider  and  evaluate  the  evidence  presented, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  submit 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  his  find- 
ings accompanied  by  an  order,  subject  to 
Commission  review,  as  to  action  taken  on  the 
license  application:  and 

Wheresw  on  October  8,  1962,  after  4>4  years 
of  hearings  and  presentation  of  evidence  by 
hundreds  of  people.  Presiding  Examiner 
William  C.  Levy  did  submit  his  findings  on 
high  Mountain  Sheep  project  No.  2243  and 
said  examiner's  report  did  support  the  appli- 
cation of  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.  and 
recommend  that  license  be  granted :  There- 
fore be  It 

Kcsolred,  That  Wallowa  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  22,  In  regular  session  assembled 
at  Lostlne,  Oreg.,  on  December  I.  1962.  does 
approve  the  presiding  examiner's  repwrt  and 
recommendation  regarding  high  Mountain 
Sheep  Dam  project  No.  2243  and  said  grange 
does  respectfully  request  that  license  for 
construction  of  this  project  be  granted  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Co.  at  an  early  date;  and  be 
it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Washington,  D.C.;  Gov.  Mark  Hat- 
field. State  Capitol  Building,  Salem,  Oreg.; 
Senators  Wayne  Morse  and  Matirlne  Neu- 
berger.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Representative  Al  miman.  House  Office 
BuUding,  Washington.  D.C.;  Oregon  State 
Grange,  Portland,  Oreg.;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
Adopted  December  1.  1962. 

Beenakd    Bohna, 

Master. 
Max  Wilson, 

Secretary. 


COMMW^TY  BUSINESS  ETHICS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harold  K. 
Cherry,  field  ofiQce  manager  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  office  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  The  letter  wias  also  signed 
by  Mr.  Carl  Donaugh,  the  assistant  man- 
ager. The  letter  refers  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred,  formed  by  Sid 
Woodbury,  of  Portland,  to  review  and 
study  community  business  ethics.  They 
also  make  reference  to  an  article  on  this 
subject  by  Commerce  Secretary  Luther 
Hodges  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Rotarian  magazine  of  November  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Cherry  and  Mr.  Donaugh 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  followed  by  Secretary 
Hodges'  article  from  the  Rotarian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  November  29,  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknator  Morse  :  Undoubtedly  you  are 
familiar  with  the  ethics  program  initiated 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
through  the  appointment  of  a  Business 
Ethics  Advisory  Council  in  1961.  The 
Council  first  met  in  May  of  1961. 

However,  you  may  not  have  had  occasion 
to  read  the  article  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  published  in  the  Rotarian  maga- 
zine of  November  1062.  We  are  pleased  to 
enclose  a  copy  herewith. 

In  the  Rotary  article  you  will  note  refer- 
ence to  our  activities  through  the  Portland 
field  office  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred formed  by  Sid  WoodbiUT^,  of  Portland. 
This  committee  continues  and  we  have 
quite  an  active  executive  committee  as  a 
means  of  contact  with  business  and  Indiis- 
try,  etc. 

For  j'our  files  we  are  also  pleased  to  en- 
close "A  Statement  on  Business  Ethics" 
Issued  by  the  Business  Ethics  Advisory 
Council  and  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
first  general  meeting  held  in  Portland. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  K.  Cheret, 

Field  Office  Manager. 
Carl  DONAxraH, 

Assistant  Manager. 


It's  Up  to  Management 

(By  Luther  H.  Hodges) 

Shortly  after  I  took  office  as  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  a  group  of  nationally  prom- 
inent corporation  executives  convicted  of  vio- 
lating our  antitrust  laws  In  price  fixing  came 
up  for  sentencing. 

The  Federal  Judge  before  whom  they  stood 
said:  "What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  survival 
of  the  kind  of  economy  under  which  Amer- 
ica has  grown  to  greatness,  the  free  enter- 


pitse  system.  The  conduct  of  the  corporate 
and  individual  defendants  alike  has  flagrant- 
ly mocked  that  image  and  destroyed  the 
model  we  offer  today  as  a  free  world  alterna- 
tive to  state  control  or  socialism  and  eventual 
dictatorship." 

His  words  of  warning  might  also  have  been 
appUed  to  those  involved  in  TV  qulB  show 
scandals,  coUuslon  with  corrupt  labor  lead- 
ers, and  conflicts  of  outside  business  Interests 
with  corporate  responsibilities. 

Coming  in  fairly  rapid  succession.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  these  actions  of  a  few  selfish,  ir- 
responsible businessmen  threatened  to  under- 
mine the  public  confidence  In  btisiness 
which  had  been  buUt  so  painstakingly  over 
the  span  of  many  years. 

As  a  longtime  Rotarian,  I  was — and  am 
today — devoted  to  the  Rotary  ideal  of  high 
ethical  standards  in  business  and  profes- 
sions, and  knew  that  most  businessmen  were 
high  principled.  The  days  when  a  business- 
man thought  only  of  his  inunedlate  profit, 
without  regard  to  the  long-range  conse- 
quences to  society — and  to  himself,  since  he 
is  inescapably  a  part  of  society — had  long 
since  passed.  Indeed,  they  were  on  their 
way  out  when  I  first  went  to  work  some  50 
years  ago. 

But  if  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged,  the 
misdeeds  of  a  few  might  have  cauxed  the 
impression  to  spread  that  the  moral  fiber  of 
business  generally  was  decaying.  This 
would  have  been  unfair  and  intolerable. 
The  worst  thing  that  could  be  said  of  the 
biislness  community  as  a  whole  was  that  It 
had  not  been  making  a  broad  and  vigorous 
effort  to  examine  some  of  the  ethical  ques- 
tions for  which  there  were  no  easy  or  clear 
answers  in  law  or  regulation. 

What  was  needed,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a 
positive  approach  by  business  Itself — for 
who  else  could  translate  high  business  prin- 
ciple into  dally  practice?  Imp>ortant  help 
could  be  given,  however,  by  the  forces  of 
moral  leaderchip  In  our  communities. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  fostering  business, 
could,  I  felt,  appropriately  serve  as  a  catalyst 
in  bringing  these  elements  together  to  ex- 
plore the  problem.  With  the  approval  of 
President  Kennedy.  I  therefore  convened  a 
group  of  outstanding  businessmen,  educa- 
tors, religious  leaders,  and  journalists  as  a 
business  ethics  advisory  councU. 

The  councU  first  met  in  May  of  1961.  In 
this  and  succeeding  meetings  It  hammered 
out  a  statement  on  business  ethics  and  a 
call  for  action,  together  with  a  set  of  ques- 
tions for  businessmen  to  use  in  extmainlng 
their  ethical  standards  and  behavior.  The 
statement  begins  by  acknowledging  the 
effectiveness  <tf  ethical  standards  deriving 
from  our  religious  heritage  and  our  tradi- 
tions of  social,  political,  and  economic  free- 
dom, but  notes  that  the  ever-increasing  com- 
plexity of  society  constantly  creates  new 
ethical  problems  for  which  bufinessmen 
must  find  new  and  appropriate  standards. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Council  pointed  to 
the  steady  improvement  over  the  years  In 
the  ethical  standards  guiding  business  en- 
terprise in  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  has  been  accompanied  by  a  public  de- 
mand for  proper  performance  and  a  keen 
sensitivity  to  violation  of  ethical  conduct. 
As  I  see  it,  we  keep  Improving  our  standards, 
setting  ever  higher  goals,  trying  to  live  up 
to  them,  and,  as  loopholes  appear,  reshaping 
our  goals  on  a  higher  plane. 

Part  of  the  problem,  the  Ethics  Council 
correctly  states,  stems  from  the  relationships 
that  businesses  have  with  group  of  varying, 
often  conflicting  Interests.  An  enterprise 
owes  a  duty  to  its  stockholders,  of  course, 
but  what  about  employees,  customers,  sup- 
pliers, Oovemment.  and  the  public  In  gen- 
eral? To  some  degree,  the  relationships  of 
an  enterprise  to  these  groups  are  regulated 
by  law,  but  the  law  provides  only  a  mini- 
mum standard  of   conduct,  beyond   which 
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bualneasmen  must  take  Into  account  the 
proper  claims  of  thoee  affected  by  their  ac- 
tlvltiea  as  well  as  aoclety  as  a  whole. 

Then,  too,  one  Is  not  always  faced  by  a 
simple  choice  between  what  Is  right  and 
what  Is  wrong.  Is  the  gift  of  a  handstMne 
desk  acceea«7  to  be  considered  acceptable, 
but  dinner  at  a  plush  restaiirant  corrupting? 
Should  all  socializing  with  business  contacts 
be  bfumed  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
favoritism,  or  may  an  element  of  judg- 
ment be  permitted? 

What  Is  Important,  the  Council  empha- 
sizes, Is  that  business  discharge  Its  obliga- 
tion o*  leadership:  "The  primary  mcxal  duty 
to  establish  high  ethical  standards  and  ade- 
quate procedures  for  their  enforcement  In 
each  enterprise  must  rest  with  Its  policy- 
making body — Its  board  of  directors  and  Its 
top  management." 

We  regard  this  statement  and  the  set  of 
questions  which  accompanies  this  article 
[pp.  14-15]  only  as  starting  points  from 
which  businessmen  will  be  moved  to  initiate 
programs  of  ethical  inquiry  in  their  own 
companies,  in  their  own  local  bxislness 
groups,  in  their  own  trade  associations. 

When  they  have  completed  such  Inquiries, 
we  hope  they  will  come  up  with  codes  deal- 
ing concretely  with  the  problems  they  face, 
win  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the 
codes  by  all  affected  personnel,  and  establish 
enforcement  procedures. 

An  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
done  is  the  work  of  a  group  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  sparked  by  Rotarian  Sidney  F.  Wood- 
bury. Sid  had  written  me  that  many  hard- 
working. Intelligent,  experienced  business 
leaders  in  the  senior  active  group  In  Rotary 
Clubs  were  interested  In  volunteer  public 
service.  He  supplied  a  list  of  Portland  men 
in  this  category. 

After  our  Business  Ethics  Advisory  Coun- 
cil had  Issued  Its  call  to  action.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  here  was  an  area  where  these 
public-spirited  Rotarians  could  be  of  real 
service.  I  asked  them  if  they  would  under- 
take to  mount  a  business-ethics  program  In 
the  Portland  community,  and  they  re- 
sponded enthusiastically. 

With  Sid  Woodbury  taking  the  lead,  and 
getting  active  support  from  Harold  Cherry, 
Manager  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Field  Office  In  Portland,  a  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  was  formed.  It  includes  leaders  of 
Industry,  religion,  and  the  professions,  labor 
leaders,  educators,  and  a  former  Governor  of 
Oregon.  They  are  going  about  their  task 
in  an  orderly,  thoughtful  manner.  Through 
15  working  committees,  they  hope  to  work 
back  from  the  community  level  to  indus- 
tries and  individual  companies. 

We  are  now  in  the  stage  where  consistent, 
methodical  work  is  needed  in  many  quar- 
ters to  achieve  the  continuing  goals  of  the 
business-ethics  program.  Such  work  is  un- 
derway, of  course,  but  must  be  expanded  to 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  business  world. 
The  American  Management  Association  iii 
New  York  City,  for  example,  has  agreed  to 
make  available  ite  large  library  of  codes  and 
standards  to  those  wishing  to  formulate  their 
own  codes,  and  is  preparing  to  conduct  re- 
gional seminars  on  ethics  for  business  lead- 
ers with  a  text  and  other  aids.  ReUgious 
leaders  on  the  councU  are  working  on  the 
development  of  retreats  and  study  groups  for 
their  congregations.  Educators  on  the  coim- 
cll  are  concentrating  on  the  study  of  busi- 
ness ethics  in  the  collegiate  schools  of  busi- 
ness administration. 

Rotary  has,  of  course,  been  active  in  this 
field  on  its  own  through  half  a  century.  Its 
booklet  "The  Rotarian  and  His  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, Including  a  Specimen  Code"  is  a 
very  valuable  tool  for  putting  into  effect 
proper  standards  of  business  practice.  I 
hope  that  every  Rotarian  will  consider  ear- 
nestly what  he  can  do,  both  as  an  individual 
and  through  his  organizations,  to  elevate  the 


standards  of  business  ethics  and  to  promote 
the  most  widespread  adherence  to  them. 

If  the  democratic  way  of  life  is,  as  I  deeply 
believe,  the  best  way  for  men  all  over  the 
world  to  realize  their  aspirations,  then  we 
who  represent  that  way  of  Ufe  must  offer 
an  example  worthy  of  our  system.  Partisans 
of  other  social  and  economic  orders  malign 
us  as  cynical  exploiters.  The  most  effective 
answer  we  can  give  is  In  our  deeds,  not  Just 
in  words. 

Let  us  apply  to  our  business  dealings 
abroad  and  at  home  the  Rotary  Four-Way 
Test,  which  I  keep  on  my  desk  at  all  times- 

1.  Is  It  the  truth? 

2.  Is  it  fair  to  all  concerned? 

3.  Will  it  build  good  will  and  better  friend- 
ships? 

4.  Will  It  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned? 

In  Hamlet  we  find  as  fine  an  expression  of 
ethics  as  has  ever  been  written:  "To  thine 
own  self  be  true  and  it  must  follow  •  •  • 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Every  businessman  in  his  o'.vr.  heart  knows 
right. 

YouK  Business  Ethics— A  Checklist 
(Answer  questions.  "Yes,"  or  "No") 
These  questions  were  developed  by  a  Busi- 
ness Ethics  Advisory  Council  appointed  by 
Luther  H.  Hodges.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  long- 
time Rotarian,  who  tells  of  that  CouncU  and 
its  work  on  preceding  pages.  The  questions 
said  the  authors  of  them,  "are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  examination  by  businessmen  of 
their  ethical  standards  and  performance. 
Every  reader  will  think  of  others.  No  single 
list  can  possibly  encompass  all  the  demands 
for  ethical  Judgments  that  must  be  met  by 
men  in  business." 

1.  CENKEAL   UNDER.STANDING 

Do  we  have  In  our  organization  current, 
well-considered  statemenu  of  the  ethical 
principles  that  should  guide  our  officers  and 
employees  in  specific  situations  that  arise  in 
our  business  activities,  both  domestic  and 
foreign? 

Do  we  revise  these  statements  periodically 
to  cover  new  situations  and  changing  laws 
and  social  patterns? 

Have  those  statements  been  the  fruit  of 
discussion  In  which  all  members  of  policy- 
determining  management  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  participate? 

Have  we  given  to  our  officers  and  employees 
at  all  levels  sufficient  motivation  to  search 
out  ethical  factors  in  business  problems  and 
apply  high  ethical  standards  in  their 
solution? 

What  have  we  done  to  eliminate  opposing 
pressures? 

Have  we  provided  officers  and  employees 
with  an  easily  accessible  means  of  obtaining 
counsel  on  and  resolution  of  ethical  prob- 
lems that  may  arise  in  their  activities? 

Do  they  use  It? 

Do  we  know  whether  our  officers  and  em- 
ployees apply  in  their  dally  activities  the 
ethical  standards  we  have  promulgated? 

Do  we  reward  those  who  do  so  and  penalize 
those  who  do  not? 

2.  COMPLIANCE    WITH   LAW 

Having  In  mind  the  complexities  and  ever- 
changing  patterns  of  modern  law  and  Gov- 
ernment regulation:  What  are  we  doln?  to 
make  svire  that  our  officers  and  employees' are 
informed  about  and  comply  with  laws  and 
regulations    affecting    their    activities? 

Have  we  made  clear  that  it  Is  our  policy  to 
obey  even  those  laws  which  we  may  think 
unwise  and  seek  to  have  changed? 

Do  we  have  adequate  internal  checks  on 
our  compliance  with  law? 

Have  we  established  a  simple  and  readily 
available  procedure  for  our  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  seek  legal  guidance  In  their  activi- 
ties? 

Do  they  use  it? 
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3.    CONFI.ICTS  OF  INTEREST 

Do    we    have    a    current,    well-considered 
statement  of  policy  regarding  potential  Zn 
fllct-of-lnterest   problems   of   our   director 
officers,  and  employees?  'actors. 

If  so.  does  it  cover  conflicts  which  m«, 
arise  in  connection  with  such  activities^ 
transactions  with  or  involving  our  compant: 
acquiring  interests  in  or  performlnR  ^rv' 
ices  for  our  customers,  distributors  sun" 
pliers,  and  competitors;  buying  and  selllA* 
our  company's  securities;  or  the  persowS 
undertaking  of  what  might  be  called^m 
pany  opportunities? 

What  mechanism  do  we  have  for  enabling 
our  directors,  officers,  and  employees  to  makt 
ethical  Judgments  when  conflicts  of  Interp^t 
do  arise?  "^'csi 

Do  we  require  regular  reports? 

Or  do  we  leave  It  to  our  directors,  offlcen, 
and  employees  to  disclose  such  activities 
voluntarily?  "nues 

4.    ENTERTAINMENT,    GITrS.    EXPENSES 

Have  we  defined  our  company  pollcv  on 
accepting  and  making  expenditures  for  VlfS 
and  entertainment?  ^" 

Are  the  criteria  as  to  occasion  and  amount 
clearly  stated  or  are  they  left  merely  to  the 
organizations  with  which  we  deal' 

Do  we  disseminate  Information  about  our 
company  policy  to  the  organizations  with 
which  we  deal?  ^ 

Do  we  require  adequate  reports  of  both  the 
giving  and  the  receiving  of  gifts  and  enter- 
tainment? ciivcr- 

Are  they  supported  In  sufficient  detail' 
authorlfyf  ^"''^^'''  "^  "^^^"^  ^^  appropriate 

Could  the  payment  or  receipt  be  Justified 
to  our  stockholders,  the  Government,  and 
the  public?  " 

5.    CtreTOMERS    AND    SUPPLIERS 

Have  we  taken  appropriate  steps  to  keen 
our  advertising  and  sales  representative 
truthful  and  fair? 

Are  these  steps  effective? 

!,t^r°J  ^'^^^  ^^o  ^«  review  our  advertising, 
literature,  labels,  and  packaging' 

Do  they  give  our  customers  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  true  quality,  quantity,  price 
and  function  of  our  products' 

Does  our  service  as  well  as  our  product 
measure  up  to  our  basic  obligations  and  our 
representations? 

Do  we  fairly  make  good  on  flaws  and 
aefect.s^ 

Is  this  a  matter  of  stated  policy? 

Do  we  know  that  our  employees,  distrib- 
utors, dealers,  and  agents  follow  it? 

Do  we  avoid  favoritism  and  discrimination 
and  otherwise  treat  our  customers  and  sup- 
pliers fairly  and  equitably  in  all  our  dealinM 
with  them?  * 

6.    SOCIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES 

Evory  businese  enterprise  has  manifold  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  society  of  which  It  U  a 
part.  The  prime  legal  and  social  obligation 
of  the  managers  of  a  business  is  to  operate  it 
for  the  long-term  profit  of  ite  owners.  Con- 
current social  responsibilities  perUln  to  a 
company's  treatment  of  its  past,  present,  and 
prospective  employees  and  to  its  various  rela- 
tionships with  customers,  suppliers.  Govern- 
ment, the  conamunlty,  and  the  public  at 
large.  These  responsibilities  may  often  be, 
or  appear  to  be,  in  conflict,  and  at  times  a 
management's  recognition  of  its  broad  re- 
sponsibilities may  affect  the  amount  of  an 
enterprise's  immediate  profits  and  the  means 
of  attaining  them. 

The  problems  that  businessmen  must  solve 
in  this  area  are  often  exceedingly  perplexing. 
One  may  begin  his  reflections  on  this  subject 
by  asking:  Have  we  reviewed  our  company 
policies  In  the  light  of  our  respoiisiblllty  to 
society? 

Are  our  employees  aware  of  the  interaction 
between  our  busuiess  policies  and  our  social 
responsibilities' 


Do  we  have  a  clearly  understood  concept  of 
our  obligations  to  assess  our  responsibilities 
to  stockholders,  employees,  customers,  sup- 
pliers, our  community,  and  the  public? 

Do  we  recognize  and  impress  upon  all  our 
officers  and  employees  the  fact  that  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  ovir  individual  btisi- 
ness  enterprises  can  thrive  and  grow  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  its  people? 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  OREGON  WOOL 
GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoHD  the  summary  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Oregon  Wool  Growers 
Association's  67th  Annual  Convention  in 
Portland,  November  4-6,  1962.  This 
summary  is  taken  from  the  December 
Issue  of  the  National  Wool  Grower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GENERAL  Resolutions 

Proposed  that  the  constitution  of  the  asso- 
ciation be  amended  to  allow  for  the  organi- 
sation of  county  or  area  producer  groups  as 
official  component  groups  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation. Further  recommended  that  the 
member  of  the  State  executive  committee 
representing  these  groups  or  areas  be  desig- 
nated by  the  local  groups. 

Instructed  the  president  and  secretary  to 
prepare  the  necessary  amendment  and  imple- 
ment the  procedures  necessary  so  that  this 
can  be  voted  on  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Commended  the  ASPC.  Woolknlt  Associates 
and  Woolens  and  Worsteds  of  America  and 
private  enterprises  for  their  excellent  work 
In  promoting  domestic  consumption  of  wool 
and  lamb. 

Thanked  the  Imperial  Hotel  for  convention 
accommodations  and  support  of  lamb  and 
wool  industries  by  purchases  at  the  1962  Pa- 
cific International  Livestock  Exposition.  Also 
thanked  all  others  who  contributed  to  suc- 
cess of  convention. 

Thanked  wool  trade  for  making  deductions 
for  association  dues. 

Thanked  NWGA  President  Penrose  B.  Met- 
calfe for  his  time  and  wca-k  for  the  wool  and 
lamb  producer  and  for  his  pioneer  negotia- 
tions with  New  Zealand  and  Australian  pro- 
ducers of  lamb  and  mutton  and  for  the 
continuation  of  the  present  oversea  trade 
program. 

Thanked  all  those  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  make-it-yourself-with-wool 
contest. 

Commended  National  Wool  Grower  for 
recognition  of  the  farm  flock  Industry  and 
strongly  urged  they  continue  such  efforts. 

Expressed  Importance  of  a  diligent  and 
continuing  program  of  basic  research  in  all 
fields  pertaining  to  the  wool  and  mohair 
industries.  Urged  that  research  in  the  fields 
of  meat  and  wool  production,  processing  and 
use,  breeding  and  feeding  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
land  use  and  control  and  eradication  of 
sheep  diseases  be  continued  and  acceler- 
ated. 

Commended  all  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  who  are  doing  basic  research  In 
these  fields. 

Extended  special  commendation  to  the  Al- 
bany branch  of  the  USDA  reseach  station  for 
their  development  of  Wur-lan  shrlnkproof 
process  for  wool. 

LAMB    AND    WOOL 

Expressed  appreciation  and  highly  com- 
mended Pacific  Wool  Growers  In  wool  pro- 
motion efforts  at  the  Pacific  International, 
Oregon  State  Fair,  Washington  State  Fair, 
and  other  showings.  Further  recommended 
holding  of  wool  shows  at  spring  lamb  shows, 
county  fairs,  and  other  events  of  this  nature. 


Continued  traditional  support  of  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  and  commended  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  its  work  in  en- 
forcing the  act.  Reconunended  that  they 
increase  their  activities  in  regard  to  Imported 
wool. 

Urged  acceleration  of  carcass  research 
programs  now  underway.  Expressed  belief 
that  effort  be  made  to  emphasize  lesser 
known  cuts  of  lamb  and  present  them  in 
more  appealing  fashion  for  the  housewife. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  continuation 
of  carcass  study  and  research  work  carried 
on  by  animal  science  department  at  Oregon 
State  University.  Urged  Oregon  growers  and 
research  studies  to  keep  high  yield  and  a 
high  percent  of  lean  red  meat  as  their  goal 
In  progress. 

Commended  all  members  of  wool  Industry 
for  cooperation  with  ASPC  with  tie-In  adver- 
tising of  domestic  wool  and  wool  products. 
Recommended  continuation  of  make-lt-your- 
self -with -wool  contest. 

Stated  that  the  U.S.  tariff  on  lambs  and 
mutton  are  inadequate  and  that  current 
rates  encourage  imports  of  live  and  frozen 
lamb  and  mutton  which  are  In  direct  com- 
petition with  domestic  production.  Since 
the  National  Wool  Act  was  enacted  to  en- 
courage domestic  production,  urged  an  In- 
crease In  tariff  or  suitable  Import  quota 
which  would  provide  some  protection  and 
encouragement  for  UJS.  producers. 

Recommended  adequate  tariff  or  quotas 
to  put  foreign  and  domestic  production  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

Commended  Oregon  State  University  for 
assistance  rendered  In  lamb  and  wool  mar- 
keting program  and  especially  exprersed  ap- 
preciation to  the  county  extension  service 
for  their  help  in  developing  and  promoting 
their  lamb  and  w<k)1  p>ool8.  Solicited  their 
continued  support. 

Recommended  to  the  USDA  and  the  US. 
Treasury  Department  that  methods  devel- 
oped for  basing  official  wool  grading  stand- 
ards on  micron  measurements  be  adopted 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  but  that  such 
standards  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to 
commercial  mill  usage.  Recommended  that 
these  standards  be  used  in  appraising  wool 
for  assessing  tariffs  on  all  wool  imported  into 
the    United   States. 

SANITATION  AND  DISEASE 

Recommended  that  tJie  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  Oregon  Wool 
Growers,  Oregon  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders, 
Oregon  State  University,  and  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture  continue  to  oj)erate 
and  carry  on  the  program  for  eventual  con- 
trol and  elimination  of  foot  rot. 

Recognized  the  value  of  the  annual  sheep 
and  wool  day  at  Oregon  State  University  and 
recommended  that  the  event  be  continued 
and  that.  If  possible,  the  university  sponsor 
such  events  on  a  regional  basis  In  other  areas 
of  the  State. 

Commended  Oregon  State  University  for 
the  good  work  done  in  sheep  science,  and 
recommended  continuing  research  in  sheep 
diseases,  parasites,  fertility,  nutrition,  and 
other  management  problems. 

Recognized  successful  program  initiated 
this  year  of  clinical  inspection  for  show  sheep 
as  they  enter  the  show  an&  recommended 
that  the  program  be  continued  as  at  present. 

PtraLIC    LANDS 

Asked  that  In  the  Implementation  of  any 
reasonable  upward  adjustment  of  grazing 
fees,  increases  be  returned  to  the  grazing 
districts  for  use  through  range  improvement 
practices.  Asked  further  that  any  Increase 
be  tied  to  the  basic  formula  now  in  use. 

Recommended  that  when  feasible  and 
practical,  a  program  of  controlled  burning 
be  established  as  a  range  Improvement 
practice. 

So  that  users  of  public  range  lands  can 
better  plan  their  operations,  urged  adminis- 
trators of  pubUc  lands  to  thoroughly  discuss 


and  plan  any  contemplated  range  improve- 
ment projects  with  the  users  before  projects 
are  begun. 

Ex|»-essed  appreciation  for  program  of 
range  rehabilitation  which  has  been  started 
in  the  Vale  district  and  urged  continued  sup- 
port of  the  project.  Approved  the  overall 
principle  of  making  a  concentrated  effort  to 
Increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range 
tlirough  proven  rehabilitation  practices 
rather  than  resorting  to  the  method  of  at- 
tempting to  improve  range  conditions 
through   drastic   cuts  In  livestock  numbers. 

Reiterated  support  of  the  Multiple  Use 
Act  In  the  management  of  forest  and  other 
public  lands. 

Recognized  and  appreciated  the  Improved 
cooperation  that  exists  between  users  of 
public  lands  and  public  agencies  charged 
with  the  administration  of  those  lands.  Be- 
ing convinced  that  this  Improved  relation- 
ship would  result  in  benefits  to  users  and  the 
public,  commended  both  administrators  and 
users  for  this  realistic  attitude. 

Expressed  confidence  in  Oregon  State 
Game  Commission  and  endorsed  their  man- 
agement program.    .- 

PREDATORY    ANIMAL   AND  Wnj)LIJX  CONTEOL 

Recommended  readoption  of  resolution? 
passed  at  last  year's  convention  on  preda- 
tory animal  and  wildlife  control. 

Requested  association  officers  to  follow 
through  on  proposed  dog  control  bill  to  be 
Introduced  at  the  52d  State  legislature.  Re- 
quested association  -.notify  county  groups 
when  the  bill  Is  introduced  so  tbey  can  ad- 
vise their  local  legislators  accordingly. 

Recommended  that  the  association  direct 
a  letter  to  all  county  courts  in  the  State 
during  the  month  of  January  commending 
them  for  excellent  support  of  predatory 
animal  control  program  and  requesting  their 
continued  support.  Further  reconunended 
that  a  copy  of  the  letter  be  directed  to  all 
county  livestock  associations  so  that  they 
may  follow  through  In  contacting  the  county 
court. 

Further  recommended  that  all  local  wool 
growers  attend  respective  county  budget 
meetings  to  assure  continuation  of  county 
predator  control  program. 

Recommended  the  association  appoint  a 
committee  to  attend  meeting  of  Oregon 
State  Game  Commission  when  the  big  game 
seasons  are  discussed. 

Recommended  that  the  association  lend 
its  support  in  reactivating  the  Red  Hat  Days 
program. 

Recoirmaended  that  committee  resolutions 
be  referred  to  Oregon  Wool  Growers  execu- 
tive committee  for  action  either  by  commit- 
tees or  whatever  procedures  the  executive 
committee  may  determine  and  that  said  com- 
mittee or  committees  give  a  progress  report 
to  the  convention  the  following  year. 

LEGISLATION,    TAXATION,    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

Requested  that  a  committee  of  woolgrow- 
ers  meet  prior  to  the  annual  county  as- 
sessor's meeting  to  arrive  at  a  true  cash 
value  for  livestock  and  land  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  consideration  in  setting 
assessed  valuations. 

Further  requested  that  rep>resentatives 
from  the  woolgrowers  committee  meet  with 
the  assessors  in  their  annual  meeting. 

Urgently  requested  Oregon  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Employment  Service  to  relax 
their  restriction  relative  to  the  contract 
agreement  for  the  employment  of  trained, 
qualified,  young  foreign  sheepherders  so 
that  the  sheep  operator  may  be  assured  of 
a  continuing   supply  of  personnel. 

Opposed  feather  bedding  practices  In  the 
transportation  industry  and  asked  that  the 
NWGA  continue  their  stiidy  of  means  to 
eliminate  this  practice. 

Favored  original  Intent  of  the  Oregon 
basic  school  support  law  and  recommended 
that  State  funds  be  provided  equal  to  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  education. 
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Racommended  Oregon  State  Leglslatiire 
study^e  poosiblUty  of  broadening  the  State 
tax  base  which  would  create  a  more  favor- 
able situation  for  business,  agriculture  and 
Industry. 

Becommended  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature  enact  legislation 
that  will  exclude  picketing  of  agricultural 
operations. 

Expressed  belief  that  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  for  water  program  should 
abide  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  State  water 
laws  and  that  water  rights  be  regarded  as 
property  rights. 

emphasized  urgency  of  acting  now  on 
question  of  assuring  State  control  rather 
than  Federal  control  over  water  rights. 


January  ij^ 
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A  TAX  CUT  AND  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  since  one 
of  the  major  orders  of  business  this  year 
will  be  a  general  tax  cut,  I  believe  the 
Congress  and  others  who  read  the  Con- 
GRXssiONAL  RECORD  Will  be  interested  in 
some  observations  on  this  subject  by 
Prof.  Robert  Lekachman,  an  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege. Writing  in  the  New  Leader  for  No- 
vember 28,  1962,  Professor  Lekachman 
relates  a  tax  cut  to  the  general  objective 
of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  may  say  that  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  his  conclusion  • 
to  wit: 

In  sum,  it  is  dubious  whether  a  tax  cut  is 
by  itself  capable  of  restoring  a  high  rate  of 
economic  growth.  But  at  this  point  in 
time,  a  general  tax  reduction  is  just  about 
the  minimum  response  that  any  intelligent 
American  President  could  make  to  the  urgen- 
cies of  the  new  economic  stagnation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Professor  Lekachman 's  article  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record.     ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ahk  Tax   Cttts   Enough? 
(By  Robert  Lekachman) 
The  approach  of  the  holiday  season  con- 
ventionally  stimulates   the   economic    fore- 
casters   to    confide    their   projections    to    a 
larger   public    than    their   professional    col- 
,  leagues.    This  year  by  and  large  the  prophets 
are  in  a  glum  mood.     The  most  optimistic 
among  them  predict  moderate  expansion  in 
1963,    and    the   pessimists   anticipate    a   new 
recession. 

At  a  recent  conference  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  it  was  the 
consensus  of  a  group  of  30  economists  that 
average  unemployment  would  rise  to  about 
5.7  percent  in  1963.  While  they  also  ex- 
pected gross  national  product  to  Increase  by 
2.5  percent,  the  economists  did  not  think 
that  such  an  Increase  would  sufBce  to  ab- 
sorb over  a  million  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  force.  Still  more  cheerlessly,  the  econ- 
omists conctirred  in  the  expectation  that 
business  investment  will  diminish  slightly 
next  year. 

The  mood  of  the  meeting  emerged  in  the 
statement  that  Dr.  Geoffrey  Moore  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  of- 
fered his  colleagues:  "The  prospects  for  a 
vigoroiis  renewal  of  business  expansion  in 
the  near  future  don't  appear  bright."  Al- 
though he  added  that  "recession-around- 
the-corner  views  aren't  clearly  Justined 
either,  '  the  tenor  of  his  judgment  was  far 
from  euphoric. 

In  short,  1963  threatens  to  continue  the 
decade-long  sluggishness  of  American  eco- 
nomic growth,  by  now  a  bipartisan  phenom- 
enon.    Unemployment   will   be  substantial. 


Steel  will  operate  at  low  percentages  of  ca- 
pacity. As  usual,  unemployment  will  be 
particularly  grave  among  the  least-protected 
and  lowest -paid  groups — Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  The  encouraging  narrowing  of 
white-Negro  Income  differentials  and  the  ap- 
proach toward  greater  equality  of  general 
Income  distribution,  which  were  hailed  in 
the  1940's,  will  not  resume  in  1963.  In  the 
past  decade  our  society  has  moved  scarcely 
at  all  in  the  direction  of  more  substantial 
economic  Justice  and  fuller  employment  of 
men  and  machines.  And  nothing  suggests 
that  1963  will  substantially  transform  the 
prospect. 

No  administration  2  years  away  from  a 
Presidential  election  could  Ignore  the  1963 
outlook.  The  Kennedy  administration's 
specific  for  the  malady  of  economic  inertia 
is  a  revision  of  the  tax  system.  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  often 
argued  that  the  progressive  nature  of  the 
personal  income  tax  and  the  burden  of  a 
heavy  corporate  Income  tax  have  the  effect 
of  generating  budget  surpluses  so  early  in 
the  course  of  economic  recovery  as  to  cur- 
tall  these  recoveries  well  short  of  full  em- 
ployment of  men  and  resources. 

After  all,  In  any  general  business  expan- 
sion   corporate    profits    and    Individual    in- 
comes rise.     A  steeply  progressive  tax  system 
draws  off  ever  larger  percentages  of  the  in- 
creases   in   personal    income.      A   heavy   cor- 
porate   Income   tax  diverts   more    than   half 
of   new   profits    into    the    hands   of   the   tax 
collector.     Hence  the  tax  system  operates  to 
discourage    spending,    diminish    Investment, 
and  check  expansion  long  before  such  checks 
are  advisable  on  anti-inflationary  premises. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  C.  Douglas  Dil- 
lon    appears     partially     converted     to     this 
hypothesis,  even  though  he  has  couched  re- 
cent statements  in  the  older  and  more  con- 
ventional vein  of  encouraging  Incentives  to 
investment  and  spending.     But  at  the  same 
time  he  has  emphasized  that  the  objective 
of  rate  revision  will  be  to  produce  balanced 
budgets    at    full    employment,    though    pre- 
sumably  not   before    that    point.      Such    an 
objective  implies  considerable  sophistication 
in  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  it  Im- 
plicitly   accepts    the    Keyneslan    implication 
that  budget  deficits  are  appropriate  at  posi- 
tions short  of  full  employment. 

What  so  far  remains  unclear,  however,  is 
precisely  what  sort  of  tax  program  the  Treas- 
ury plans  to  present  to  Congress  next  Janu- 
ary. Uke  the  President,  Dillon  has  coupled 
tax  reductions  with  tax  reforms,  but  he  has 
opened  the  door  to  the  enactment  of  some 
of  the  tax  reductions  early  in  the  session. 
The  assumption  Is  that  the  remainder  of  the 
tax  cuts  would  serve  as  a  means  of  persuad- 
ing Congress  to  enact  some  tax  reforms  in 
the  same  act. 

Whose  taxes  does  the  administration  plan 
to  cut  and  by  how  much?  Dr.  Heller  has 
been  recorded  in  favor  of  a  $5  billion  reduc- 
tion, including  a  slash  in  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  rate  from  52  to  47  percent.  Secre- 
tary Dillon  has  stated  that  "there  will  be 
sizable  rate  cuts,  across  the  board."  He 
added  that  since  corporations  had  already 
been  granted  major  concessions  in  1962 — 
presumably  in  the  shape  of  liberalized  de- 
preciation allowances  and  tax  credits  for  new 
investment — by  far  the  major  part  of  the 
reduction  in  1963  should  apply  to  individual 
tax  rates. 

Thus  the  omens  are  favorable  that  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rates,  and  probably  cor- 
porate income  tax  rates  as  well,  will  be  low- 
ered in  1963.  In  the  campaign  for  these 
changes,  the  administration  appears  to  be 
employing  the  same  coordinated  barrage  of 
official  statements  and  endorsements  from 
private  groups  that  proved  so  successful  in 
its  single  success  of  the  last  Congress,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Is  a  tax  cut  in  1963  a  good  thing?  On  the 
whole,  it  is.     The  economy  is  suffering  from 
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a  chronic  deficiency  of  aggregate  demand  for 
goods  and  services.  Tax  cuts  will  unques- 
tionably stimulate  consumer  spending  and 
may  enlarge  business  investment,  though  the 
latter  is  the  chancier  of  the  two. 

It  is  discouraging  that  business  invest- 
ment is  expected  to  decline  next  year  in  spite 
of  the  incentives  which  a  solicitous  Congress 
offered  In  1962.  The  danger  of  Inflation  from 
a  larger  budget  deficit  is  minimal  In  an 
economy  running  so  far  below  capacity. 
Even  that  darling  of  conservative  financial 
opinion,  Dr.  Per  Jacobsson  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  has  taken  an  increas- 
ingly benign  view  of  American  budget  def- 
icits which  are  explicitly  designed  to 
promote   U.S.    economic   expansion. 

But  how  good  the  tax  cut  will  be  depends 
on  the  manner  and  the  Incidence  of  the  re- 
ductions. Take  a  program  which  concen- 
trates upon  the  top  Incremental  rates  In  the 
personal  Income  tax  schedule.  Many  eco- 
nomists have  proposed  the  reduction  of  the 
91 -percent  maximum  to  something  like  65 
percent.  Such  a  change  would  be  sensible 
if  it  were  Joined  to  the  elimination  of  some 
of  the  loopholes  which  enable  the  recipients 
of  large  incomes  to  avoid  paying  much  of 
their  taxes  at  this  and  lower  rates.  These 
loopholes  are  known  to  center  on  stock  op- 
tion  arrangements,  capital  gains  provisions, 
and  mineral  depletion  allowances.  If  rates 
were  made  somewhat  lower,  but  opportu- 
nities to  avoid  paying  them  were  diminished, 
then  there  would  be  genuine  merit  in  cutting 
apparently  punitive  top  rates,  which  now 
largely  serve  the  purpose  of  creating  mis- 
taken public  sympathy  for  the  individuals 
who  are  allegedly  incurring  these  rates. 

Given  the  realities  of  politics,  the  danger 
exists  that  higher  personal  Income  tax  rates 
in  general  will  be  reduced  and  looplioles  will 
be  left  undisturbed.  In  its  1962  tax  act, 
Congress  proved  much  readier  to  open  new 
loopholes  than  to  close  old  ones.  Such  an 
outcome  would  be  highly  undesirable  on  two 
grounds,  at  the  least. 

In  the  first  place,  the  result  is  inequitable. 
The  recipients  of  large  incomes  have  al- 
ready been  potentially  aided  by  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  new  depreciation 
policies.  In  the  second  plape,  tax  reductions 
which  benefit  largely  upper-income  recipi- 
ents will  encourage  smaller  increases  in  con- 
sumer demand  than  tax  cuts  which  benefit 
Individuals  whose  incomes  are  small  or  mod- 
erate. It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
poor  spend  more  of  any  increase  in  their  in- 
comes than  do  the  prosperous.  The  simplest 
way  of  concentrating  benefits  upon  those 
who  will  spend  them  most  enthusiastically  is 
to  Increase  the  present  $600  exemption  to 
$900  or  $1,000.  The  drawback  to  tax  cuts 
which  reward  the  well-to-do  is  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  very  economic  inequality 
which  may  already  be  part  of  the  problem  of 
economic  sluggishness. 

There  is  a  second  qualification  to  this 
endorsement  of  tax  cuts  in  1963.  This  is  the 
possibility  that  the  tax  cut  will  be  accepted 
by  the  administration  as  an  adequate  al- 
ternative to  Federal  expenditvires  on  schools, 
medical  care,  housing,  urban  slum  clearance, 
and  other  elements  of  social  Investment. 
Ominous  hints  have  been  made  that  the 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  been  taking  a  tough  line  with  depart- 
ment bids  for  new  programs  and  larger  sup- 
port of  old  ones. 

It  Is  a  misfortune  of  general  tax  reduc- 
tion that  it  Is  unlikely  to  stimulate  expendi- 
ture on  the  very  things  that  our  society 
most  desperately  needs.  If  the  President 
economizes  on  domestic  programs  in  order 
to  improve  the  prospect  of  tax  reduction 
and  tax  reform,  he  will  make  a  bad  trade 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  need. 
J.  K.  Galbralth's  contrast  of  public  squalor 
with  private  opulence  Is  no  less  pertinent 
in  1962  or  1963  than  It  was  in  1958  when 
he  momentarily  shocked  the  Nation  with 
"The  Affluent  Society." 


Concretely,  a  tax  cut  in  1963  Is  going  to 
make  it  harder  for  the  President  to  pxish 
through  Congress  a  meaningful  program  of 
■upf>ort  for  higher  education  or  for  secondary 
and  elementary  education.  It  wlU  also  in- 
tensify the  difficulty  of  securing  appropria- 
tions to  support  promising  programs  In 
manpower  retraining  under  the  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  Manpower  Retraining  Act. 
And  it  will  offer  another  excuse  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  already  mangled  foreign  aid 
program. 

On  social  grounds  we  need  more  public 
investment  instead  of  a  tax  cut.  In  his  pro- 
vocative book.  "The  Question  al  Public 
Spending."  MIT'e  Dr.  Francis  Bator  has  dem- 
onstrated that  we  are  actually  spending  a 
smaller  proportion  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  nondef  ense  government  programs 
than  we  did  before  World  War  II.  What  we 
might  gain  by  widening  the  scope  of  gov- 
ernment action  is  suggested  by  Edward  Den- 
nlfion's  more  recent  'Sources  of  Economic 
Growth."  Dennison  calculates  that  we 
should  add  one-tenth  of  1  percent  to  our  an- 
nual growth  rate  (say,  $3.3  billion  every 
year)  by  so  simple  a  step  as  increasing  the 
average  length  of  schooling  by  a  year  and 
a  half.  This  says  nothing  about  the  possible 
gains  to  be  had  from  an  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  education. 

My  final  reservation  concerns  adequacy. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  Industrial  trans- 
formation which  promises — the  better  word 
may  be  "threatens" — to  automate  our 
offices  as  well  as  our  factories.  Since  much 
new  capital  investment  economizes  on  labor, 
one  consequence  of  encouraging  new  invest- 
ment Is  increasing  unemployment  in  specific 
places.  The  new  shape  of  the  demand  for 
labor  penalizes  the  unskilled  and  the  semi- 
skilled. These  are  predominantly  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  A  general  tax  cut  will 
do  little  to  ameliorate  their  hardships. 

In  sum.  it  is  dubious  whether  a  tax  cut  is 
by  itself  capable  of  restoring  a  high  rat.e  of 
economic  growth.  But  at  this  point  in  time, 
a  general  tax  reduction  is  just  about  the 
minimum  response  that  any  intelligent 
American  President  could  make  to  the 
urgencies  of  the  new  economic  stagnation. 


EXPENDITURES  ON  TRIPS  ABROAD 
BY  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  December  7.  1962.  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  a  very  pertinent  comment 
from  its  Washington  correspondent 
about  the  expenditures  made  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  families  on 
trips  abroad.  The  writer,  Mr.  Harold  B. 
Say,  points  out  that  under  the  tax  bill 
passed  last  year,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  now  laying  down  the  specific 
rules  for  reporting  of  expense  accoimt 
deductions.  All  of  us  have  heard  a  wide 
protest  from  our  constituents  about  these 
proposed  rules.  While  I  personally  feel 
that  regulations  must  be  established  that 
wiU  carry  out  both  the  intent  and  the 
spirit  of  Congress  in  tightening  expense 
account  deductions.  Mr.  Say  makes  a 
very  valid  point  when  he  notes  that 
Members  of  Congress  decline  to  publish 
their  own  expense  accounts  which  are 
charged  to  the  public  for  trips  overseas. 

As  one  who  has  made  a  point  of  pub- 
lishing in  my  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
my  trips  abroad  all  the  expenses  I 
claimed,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  a  general  requirement 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  who  travel 
abroad  at  public  expense  make  known  to 
the  public  their  expense  accounts. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Say's  column  be  printed  in  the  body  of 

the  CONCRXSSIONAL  RZCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report    Prom    the    Capital 
(By  Harold  B.  Say) 

One  group  of  citizens  who  will  not  be  wor- 
ried over  Internal  Revenue  Service's  new  reg- 
ulations on  expense  accounts  are  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  travel  abroad  at  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
They,  Incidentally,  voted  the  new  rules  for 
the  general  taxpayer.  Some  75  of  them  after 
the  November  elections  took  off  for  far  parts. 
A  number  of  them  are  "lameducks"  who  will 
not  be  in  the  new  Congress  next  January. 

While  the  ordinary  taxpayer  will  have  to 
show  receipts  or  proof  for  travel  and  enter- 
tainment, the  traveling  lawmakers  will  have 
no  such  irritations.  Abroad  they  need  only 
to  walk  Into  a  U.S.  emt>assy,  request  and  re- 
ceive such  funds  as  they  need  These  funds 
are  not  classed  as  income  no  matter  how 
spent. 

And  Congress  divulges  few  facts  or  figures 
on  what  Its  congressional  travelers  spend. 
Most  congressional  committees  refuse  to  sup- 
ply any  information  about  their  members' 
trips  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Congress, 
over  late  years  when  these  abuses  have  de- 
veloped, there  are  some  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  would  ha%-e  open,  public 
records  kept  of  these  outlays,  but  they  have 
been  In  an  ineffective  minority. 

Only  pressure  from  home  districts  can  ulti- 
mately put  the  brakes  on  this  flagrant  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 22  fiuid  23.  1962.  region  IX  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting  in  Eu- 
gene, Or  eg. 

Copies  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  this 
meeting  were  sent  to  me.  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Congression.».l 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RESoLCTiohfs    or    Natiq.nal    Rvral    Electric 

COOPERATTVE    ASSOCIATION,    Inc  .    REGION    IX 

Meeting,    Evgene,    Orbc  ,    October    22  23, 
1962 

PREAMBLE 

In  order  to  further  the  policies,  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  Congress  as  set  forth  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  and  the  various 
laws  relating  to  power  and  conservation,  and 
in  order  to  express  our  legislative  objectives 
to  the  end  of  providing  the  best  possible 
electric  service  to  our  consumers  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost,  we,  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion from  the  States  of  Alaska,  Montana. 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah.  Nevada. 
and  California,  do  hereby  endorse  and  adopt 
the  following  legislative  program: 

the    ENCLE    BILL 

Be  it  reiolved.  That  we  advocate  passage 
of  Federal  legislation,  such  as  the  Engle  bill, 
which  would  prohibit  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  any  electric  transmission  line,  de- 
signed to  carry  power  at  a  nominal  voltage 
in  excess  of  230  kllovolts.  without  first  ob- 
taining from  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
a  certificate  that  such  facility  is  required  as 
a  matter  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity;   and  which   would  confer  on  the  Fed- 


eral Power  Commission  authority  to  issue 
such  certificates  and  subject  them  to  such 
reasonable  conditions  as  may  be  found  to 
be  in  the  pubUc  Interest  by  the  Commission. 

HAMTOKD   STXAM 

Whereas  Congress  has  approved  the  offer 
made  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Bormeville  Power  Administration  by  the 
Washington  PubUc  Power  Supply  System 
to  make  the  Hanford  reactor  a  multipurpose 
reactor,  capable  of  producing  wea]>ons,  Plu- 
tonium and  electric  power:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  Congress  for 
its  action  which  will  allow  the  harnessing  of 
this  great  resource  and  the  recovery  by  the 
Government  of  the  revenues  from  the  waste 
steam. 

GENERATION  AND  TRANSMISSION   LOANS 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  commend  and 
heartily  thank  REA  Administrator  Norman 
Clapp  for  strengthening  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  by 
adding  the  security  concept  to  REA's  criteria 
for  generation  and  transmission  loans,  and 
for  reinstating  the  Power  Division  of  REA. 
we  strongly  xirge  the  Oongreas  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  adequate  REA  loans  at 
low  Interest  rates  to  Insure  an  effective  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loan  program  to 
meet  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  rural 
America  for  electric  power. 

TERRITORIAL    INTEGRITT 

Be  If  resolved.  That  we  affirm  the  unre- 
stricted right  and  responsibility  of  the  REA- 
financed  rural  electric  systems  to  serve  those 
areas  in  which  they  Initiated  service  and  are 
willing  and  able  to  continue  providing  ade- 
quate service;  and  that  we  will  support  and 
defend  this  right  against  territorial  pirating 
of  area  and  consumers  by  any  other  electric 
utility  system;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  and  appro- 
priate officials  in  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments be  urged  to  take  all  actions  avail- 
able to  them  in  exploring  and  promoting 
such  measures  as  may  be  possible  to  protect 
rural  electric  systems  against  violations  of 
territory,  pirating  of  members  and  condem- 
nation of  properties;  and  In  particular,  that 
they  be  urged  to  recognize  that  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest  to  foster  cm-  to 
permit  invasion  of  areas  served  through 
area  coverage  loans,  and  that  pirating  in 
areas  already  served  is  not  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  consumer. 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  LOAN  TERMS 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  reaffirm  our  long- 
standing support  of  the  present  BEA  Inter- 
est rate  and  loan  terms  In  c«-der  that  the 
rural  electric  systems  may  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  obJecUves  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act.  as  amended,  to  build  a  better  rural 
America. 

RESOURCES    DEVELOPMENT PROJECT  EVALUATION 

STANDAaDS 

Whereas  rural  electric  systems  for  years 
have  seen  the  need  for  new  allocation  for- 
mats for  the  payout  of  our  bydroelectrlc 
dams  and  power  project:  Now.  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  appreciation  to 
the  President  and  to  his  administration  for 
the  partial  replacement  of  Circular  A-47 
with  progressive  realistic  multiple-purpose 
project  evaluation  criteria;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  attention  be  called  to  the 
need  for  completing  such  replacement  by 
revising  cost  allocation,  and  payout  schedule 
standards,  so  that  power  features  of  projects 
will  no  longer  be  loaded  with  charges  which 
should  not  be  borne  by  Federal  power  con- 
sumers. 

NEW    PROJECTS 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  urge  Congress  to 
authorize  and  provide  funds  few  the  con- 
struction of:  Eampart.  Knowles,  Bums  Creek. 
Penny  Cliffs.  Garden  Valley,  and  Teton. 
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PSEFZRENCE    CLAUSE 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  reaffirm  our  belief 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  investment 
of  the  people's  nujney  in  multipurpose  re- 
source developments  should  belong  to  the 
p>eopIe,  and  to  this  end  we  strongly  support 
the  antimonopoly  or  preference  clause  and 
urge  Ck^ngress  and  administrative  agencies 
to  adhere  to  this  pvirpose  of  the  laws. 

SKCnON     5    LOANS 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  REA  should  continue  to  make 
section  6  loans  which  meet  all  legal  and 
administrative  requirements,  when  such 
loans  will  make  an  effective  contribution 
to  economic  and  community  development 
In  rural  electric  service  areas. 

TVA    SEBVICE    AREA    LIMITATION    AND 
INTESCONNECTIONS 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
to  allow  TVA  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
the  Interchange  of  power  and  energy  with 
such  cooperative  generating  and  transmis- 
sion systems  as  are  or  may  be  located  within 
economic  transmission  distance  of  the  TVA 
system;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  delete 
from  the  TVA  Act  the  absolute  service  area 
limitation  enacted  in  1959;  to  the  end  that 
the  TVA  service  area  shall  be  circumscribed 
only  by  the  limits  of  economic  transmission 
distance. 

CAPITAL    BTTDGET 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  to  the 
public  the  amount  of  money  we  as  a  nation 
are  investing  in  resource  development,  rural 
electrification,  and  other  similar  projects, 
and  to  distinguish  these  national  invest- 
ments from  Government  expenditures  which 
are  not  repaid  to  the  Treasury:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  adopt  a  capital  budget 
to  clearly  distinguish  between  capital  invest- 
ments and   outright   expenditures. 

TNT TELL    THE    NATION    THE    TBTJTH 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  urge  all  rural  elec- 
tric systems  not  presently  contributing  to 
this  vital  and  continuing  program,  to  Join 
their  fellow  systems  in  financially  support- 
ing this  necessary  public  relations  program. 

EXPORTING  THE  REA  PATTERN 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  urge  appropriate 
agences  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
State  and  National  organizations  of  rural 
electric  systems  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  efforts  to  assure  that  the 
concept  of  the  rural  electric  cooperative  is 
understood  by  and  made  available  to  the 
peoples  of  developing  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

SAI^TY    PROGRAM 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  commend  the  REA 
Administrator  on  his  continuing  efforts  on 
safety  and  we  urge  a  high  level  of  coopera- 
tive participation  in  the  job  training  and 
safety  program. 

TARM    ELECTRIFICATION    RESEARCH    CENTER 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agrlcultxire  be  urged  to  Include  funds 
for  a  new  farm  electrification  research  facil- 
ity in  its  1964  budget;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  urged  to 
appropriate  funds  required,  so  that  this  im- 
portant need  may  be  met, 

RESERVES 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  respectfully  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  rural  electric  systems 
the  importance  of  adopting  and  actively  pur- 
suing policies  that  assure  prudent  invest- 
ment of  reserve  funds,  a  sound  financial 
condition,  compliance  with  the  criteria  for 
nonprofit  operation  established  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  adherence  to 
standards  which  will  assure  continued  pub- 


lic   acceptance    of    the    rural    electrification 
program  at  local,  State,  and  National  levels. 

POWER   COMPANY    PROPAGANDA 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  condemn  as  un- 
principled, and  contrary  to  the  American  tra- 
dition of  fair  play  and  of  free  enterprise,  the 
campaign  of  vilification  being  conducted  na- 
tionwide by  the  investor-owned  electric  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all 
consumer-owned  electric  systems  and  all 
Federal  power  construction  and  marketing 
programs;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigation  of  the  legis- 
lative and  propaganda  activities  which  the 
electric  companies  are  undertaking  at  their 
customers"  expense  as  a  paft  of  this  cam- 
paign of  vilification.  -■ 

NATIO^•.^L    ENERGY    CONFEBENCE 

Be  it  resolved.  That  In  order  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  on  how  the  United 
States  may  best  assure  the  econpmic  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  Its  diverse 
sources  of  raw  energy,  in  order  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  importance  of  prudent 
energy  management,  and  as  an  aid  to  a 
reappraisal  of  Federal  policy  on  such  man- 
agement, the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  respectfully  petitioned  to  convene 
by  his  invitation  a  White  Hou.se  Conference 
on  Energy  Resources. 

SPITE  LINES 

Be  it  resolved.  That  spite  line  construc- 
tion, propaganda,  legal  harassment,  and  con- 
niving alliances  between  power  companies, 
such  as  are  now  used  against  the  Amar- 
gosa  Valley  Cooperative  of  Nevada,  be  con- 
demned for  the  harm  done  in  depriving  rural 
areas  of  electric  service:    and  be  it   further 

Resolved,  That  NREC.^,  REA.  and  other 
governmental  agencies  be  commended  for 
their  continuing  support  to  all  rural  electric 
systems  against  such  attacks. 

MOUNTAIN    SHEEP    D.AM 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  development  of  the  middle  Snake 
River  by  public  agencies  and  we  recommend 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  overturn 
the  decision  of  Examiner  Levy  on  the  Moun- 
tain Sheep  case  as  being  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  of  the  Northwest. 

BPA  MARKETING  AREA 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  include  southern  Idaho  in  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  marketing 
area  and  that  we  commend  the  Secretary  and 
the  Idaho  congressional  delegation  for  action 
thus  far  initiated  In  this  matter. 

INTERTIES 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  favor  the  construc- 
tion of  high-voltage  Federal  Interties  and 
power  pooling  agreements  between  all  Fed- 
eral power  marketing  areas  such  as  TVA. 
SEPA.  SPA,  BPA,  Central  Valley,  southern 
California,  Missouri  Basin,  and  upper  and 
lower  Colorado,  and  we  oppose  the  imposition 
of  power  company  toll  gates  between  these 
systems,  as  we  propose  toll  gates  between 
Federal  power  sources  and  preference  cus- 
tomers. 

EKLUTNA    WHOLESALE    POWER   STUDT 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  restudy  the  wholesale  power 
rates  to  preference  users  utilizing  the 
Eklutna  power  facilities  in  Alaska  as  current 
returns  indicate  payout  in  33  years  instead 
of  50  years. 

MISSOURI    BASIN     FEDERAL    POWER     MARKETING 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  respectfully  advised  that  in  our 
opinion  and  experience  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  preference  customers 
are  best  served  by  the  construction  of  Federal 
transmission  facilities  adequate  to  intercon- 
nect dams  and  projects,  the  marketing  of 
power  from  which  is  under  his  Jurisdiction. 


and  the  delivery  of  such  power  to  preference 
customer  delivery  points;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte. 
rlor  is  respectfully  petitioned  to  reexamine 
all  wheeling  contracts  and  to  use  the  full 
powers  and  influence  of  his  office  to  renego- 
tiate such  of  said  wheeling  agreements  as 
impose  unfair  or  Inequitable  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  the  United  States  or  its  preference 
customers:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  respectfully  protest  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  discrlmlna- 
tory  policy  which  permits  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  to  construct  the  Glasgow  substation  on 
the  Rainbow-Fort  Peck  transmission  line, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  point  of  delivery  la 
denied  to  the  Big  Flat  Electric  Cooperative 
at  Malta,  and  we  further  protest  the  dia- 
crlmlnatory  policy  which  grants  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  the  right  to  wheel  power  over  a 
government  transmission  line  for  150  miles 
for  1  mill  while  at  the  sime  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  effect  requires  a  coopyerative  to 
pay  the  Montana  Power  Co.  a  charge  of  l 
mill  per  kilowatt-hour  for  each  50  miles  of 
wheeling  service:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the 
preference  provision  of  the  Fort  Peck  Act  of 
1938.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  re- 
quested to  withhold  from  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  permission  to  connect  its  Glasgow  sub- 
station to  the  Rainbow-Fort  Peck  line  of 
the  Bureau  until  the  discriminating  wheeling 
policy  is  eliminated. 

RURAL     AREAS     DEVELOPMENT 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  reaffirm  our  support 
of  legislation  and  administrative  programs 
which  will  develop,  revitalize,  and  stabilize 
rural  America. 

POWER  COMPANY  TAX  SUBSIDIES 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  respectfully  call  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  all  appropriate  State  regu- 
latory bodies  the  fact  that  Investor-owned 
power  companies  have  collected  from  their 
customers  some  $1.5  billion  which  they  have 
claimed  as  Federal  tax  liability,  but  whlcli 
they  have  not  paid  to  the  Government;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  all  appropirlate  State  regu- 
latory bodies  the  fact  that  the  3-percent 
Federal  income  tax  credit  recently  conferred 
on  such  companies  will  enrich  them  by  some 
•4  billion  during  the  next  20  years:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  to  immediately  undertake  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  power  company  opera- 
tions and  accounting  practices  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  Federal  legislation  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  all  such 
tax  subsidies  are  reflected  in  lower  wholesale 
and  retail  power  rates  or  other  consumer 
benefits  rather  than  in  any  windfall  increase 
of  the  tax-free  dividends  now  paid  by  such 
companies  to  their  stockholders. 

COMMENDATION 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  hereby  commend 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Baker, 
and  REA  Administrator  Norman  Clapp  for 
their  vigorous,  courageous,  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. 
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CHANGES  IN  FAMILY  INCOME  IN 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  1949- 
59 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
published  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
a  very  useful  journal  called  "The  Fam- 
ily Life  Coordinator."  In  its  October 
1962  issue  it  contained  an  article  entitled 
"Changes  in  Family  Income  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  1949-59."    I  have  found 


this  article  a  very  useful  one,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHANGES  IK  Family  Income  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.   1949-59 

(By  Bill  Hanneson,  University  of  Oregon ) 
Income  changes  are  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant parameters  in  measuring  regional 
economic  growth.  Such  data  are  most  val- 
uable when  comparisons  with  other  regions, 
both  similar  and  dissimilar,  are  possible 
This  paper  measiu-es  and  maps  income 
changes,  by  county,  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  the  decade.  1949-58.  This  Infor- 
mation, used  in  conjunction  with  other  In- 
dicators of  economic  health,  would  make 
possible  the  comparison  of  specific  areas 
within  the  Pacific  Northwest.'  This  paper 
poses  more  questions  than  it  attempts  to  an- 
swer but  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  areal  dif- 
ferences will  be  pointed  out.  Before  study- 
ing these  changes,  the  high-  and  low-income 
counties  in  1949  and  1969  are  examined  to 
determine  what  degree  of  regionalism  existed. 
The  table  lists  all  counties  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  State,  showing  median  family 
Income  in  1949  and  1959.  the  change  in  in- 
come   and   the   population   change. 

Median  family  income.  1949:  In  1949,  12 
counties  had  median  family  Incomes  of 
$3,700  or  more.  Seven  of  these  were  wheat 
producing  counties  of  north  central  Oregon 
and  eastern  Washington  Their  high  in- 
comes are  a  refiectlon  of  highly  mechanized, 
large  acreage  operations  producing  wheat  un- 
der favorable  production  conditions.  The 
five  other  high-Income  counties  were  quite 
different  in  their  local  economies.  King 
County.  Wash.,  with  the  industrial  and  serv- 
ice activities  concentrated  in  Seattle,  was 
one  of  these  high-income  counties.  Ban- 
nock County's  (Idaho)  relatively  high  in- 
come level  was  probably  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Pocatello,  with  Its  chemical  Industry 
and  its  role  as  a  service  and  rail  center  for 
southeastern  Idaho.  Shoshone  County  is  in 
Idaho's  silver  and  lead  mining  district  Two 
eastern  Oregon  counties.  Lake  and  Crook,  also 
had  high  Incomes  in  1949.  but  the  exact 
reason  is  unknown.  Both  are  areas  of  ex- 
tensive livestock  grazing,  although  Crook 
County  has  some  lumbering  and  sawmilling. 
Data  for  counties  with  small  populations 
such  as  these,  can  be  significantly  altered  by 
the  presence  of  a  dam  or  highway  construc- 
tion crew  during  the  census  year. 

Thirteen  counties  had  incomes  of  less 
than  12.600  in  1949  and  of  these  13,  11  were 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  (9  in  Idaho 
alone).  The  two  counties  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades were  San  Juan  and  Island,  both  of 
which  were  tourist-oriented  in  1949.  Other 
tourist-oriented  counties,  such  as  Lincoln, 
Curry,  and  Josephine  (all  In  Oregon),  had 
incomes  well  t)elow  the  Pacific  Northwest 
average  in  1949  (compare  figures  in  the 
table),  but  were  aided  by  the  presence  of 
other  economic  activities,  particularly  log- 
ging. 

The  low  Income  counties  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  are  more  varied  in  their 
economic  activities.  Some  have  large  ir- 
rigated areas,  many  are  associated  with  live- 
stock grazing,  but  none  have  large  urban 
centers  (Sandpolnt,  in  Bonner  County,  with 
4,265  In  1950,  was  the  largest).  But  this  is 
only  suggestive,  and  individual  analysis  of 
these  counties  would  be  necessary  before 
any    definite    assertion    as    to    the    causes   of 


low  Income  could  be  attempted.  One  thing 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however;  if  one 
superimposes  a  map  of  irrigated  areas  on  top 
of  a  map  of  1949  income,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  those  counties  with  extensive  Irrigated 
tracts  generally  had  lower  Incomes.  This  Is 
even  true  of  the  wheat  counties,  such  as 
GlUlam.  Morrow,  and  Umatilla,  in  contrast 
to  Sherman.  The  first  three  had  extensive 
irrigated  areas,  whereas  Sherman  County  had 
almost  no  Irrigated  land. 

In  1949,  high  Incomes  were  associated  with 
the  wheat  counties,  and  low  Incomes  with 
tourism  and.  to  some  extent,  with  Irrigated 
areas  The  counties  with  large  urban  cen- 
ters, such  as  Portland.  Spokane,  Tacoma. 
Vancouver,  and  Eugene-Springfield,  had 
fairly  high  Incomes,  but  Seattle  was  the  only 
large  city  located  In  a  high  Income  county. 
Large  fluctuations  in  Income  In  some  of  the 
smaller  counties,  which  were  caused  by  crop 
failures  or  the  beginning  of  a  construction 
project,  are  important  variables  which  would 
undoubtedly  alter  the  raw  data.  Although 
these  fluctuations  are  not  considered  here, 
their  possible  presence  should  be  recognized. 

Median  family  Incomes.  1959.  In  1959,  15 
counties  had  median  family  Incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $6,000.  These  15  high  Income  coun- 
ties exhibited  definite  geographical  concen- 
tration. One  region  was  centered  around 
Seattle  and  Included  King.  Snohomish,  and 
Kitsap  Counties.  A  second  high  income 
region  was  centered  around  Portland -Van- 
couver and  included  Clark.  Multnomah, 
Washington,  and  Clackamas  Counties.  A 
third  region  included  most  of  the  interior 
wheat-producing  counties  and  Spokane 
County.  This  wheat  region  is  less  Inclusive 
than  that  Indicated  as  a  high  income  area  in 
1949  and,  furthermore,  is  noncontiguous. 
These  three  regions  include  13  of  the  15  high 
income  counties.  Curry  County,  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  and  Bonneville  County,  in 
eastern  Idaho,  were  the  only  two  high  Income 
counties  outside  these  regions. 

Table  of  median  income,  income  change,  and 
population  change,   1949-59 
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Table  of  median  income,  Income  change,  and 
population  change,  1949-59 — Continued 
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'  See  John  H.  Thompson.  Sidney  C.  Sufrin, 
Peter  R,  Gould,  and  Marion  A.  Buck.  "To- 
ward a  Geography  of  Economic  Health:  The 
Case  of  New  York  State,"  Annals  of  the 
Association  of  American  Oeograpbers,  UX 
(1962),  1-20,  for  other  parameters  that  lend 
themselves  to  cartographic  representation. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabic. 


Yit-median  family  income,  1940. 

Yn-mp<lian  familv  income,  19.59. 

dY»0.8Yi»-Y4»,  where  0.8  is  the  coeflicieni  of  defla- 
tion, bastsl  on  the  iwusunier  price  index  tor  1959  a»  a 
jxTc-ent  of  the  l«ise  periofl,  1947-49. 

jp  (e;)  .percentage  change  in  fwiiulation.  1950-60. 

All  raw  data  i?  trom  the  t.S.  Bureau  of  the  Ceiisuo. 
Final  Reports.  1950  and  19«i0,  Washinjrlon,  D.C. 

The  concentration  of  low  income  counties 
which  were  noted  for  1949  was  even  more 
pronounced  In  1959.  San  Juan.  Wash., 
was  the  only  county  west  of  the  Cascades 
that  had  a  median  ramlly  Income  of  less 
than  »4,600  in  1959.  Of  the  12  other 
low  Income  counties,  11  were  In  Idaho 
and.  again,  many  of  them  were  dependent 
on  irrigated  agriculttire.  They  were  not, 
however,  the  same  counties  which  had  low 
income*  in  1949.  Only  four  counties  in 
Idaho  had  low  Incomes  relative  to  the  rest  of 
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the  Paclfle  NorthTrett  In  both  years.  Thla 
InconsisteBcy  may  reflect  Tarylng  crop  yields 
or  economic  ezpandoo  through  private  or 
Oovernment  Investment.  An  Instance  of  the 
latter  was  the  Installation  of  the  atomic 
energy  plant  in  Arco,  In  Butte  County,  a 
former  low  income  area. 

In  both  1949  and  1959,  regionalism  was 
most  pronounced  among  the  high  income 
counties.  Large  scale  wheat  ranching  and 
large  urban  centers  are  associated  with  the 
high  income  areas,  the  latter  being  most 
pronounced  in  196©.  Low  Incomes,  although 
associated  somewhat  with  Irrigated  agrlcvd- 
ture  and  tourism,  do  not  display  the  same 
d^ree  at  regionalism  as  the  high  income 
areas.  The  age  of  an  Irrigation  project  (Le.. 
the  length  of  time  a  particular  agricuitiiral 
area  has  had  Irrigation  water  available)  is  aa 
Important  variable  which  may  explain  the 
fluctuations  in  inccHne  levels  in  some  Irri- 
gated counties. 

Changes  In  Income.  The  map  [  not  printed 
In  RzcoBD]  shows  those  counties  which  have 
undergone  the  greatest  Increase  in  median 
family  income  In  the  decade  under  considera- 
tion. TlUs  map  does  not  consider  Income 
difference  between  the  coimtles  in  the  base 
year,  but  does  Indicate  relative  growth  since 
1949.  Cohunn  four  of  the  Uble  presents  the 
p<^\ilatk>n  changes  for  the  period  1950-60. 
These  flfnires,  when  compared  with  the  map, 
provide  some  very  interesting  anomalies;  in 
some  Instances,  high  increases  in  family  In- 
coq^  are  associated  with  high  rates  of  ix)p- 
ttlatton  Increase,  in  others,  high  rates  of 
population  growth  are  found  in  counties 
with  low  increases  in  Income.  Some  reasons 
for  differential  county  Income  growth  are 
suggested  below. 

The  HMdroom"   communities   which  sur- 
round Portland,  such  as  Ti«ard,  West  Slope. 
Beaverton   (Washington  County),  and  Mil- 
waukee.   Oswego.    Oregon    City    (Clackamas 
Comity),  have  been  increasingly  pofralated 
by    higher    Income    groups,    thus    tievatlng 
median  Income  as  well  as  population.    The 
failure  at  Multaomah  County  (Portland)  to 
Increase  Ineome  levels  as  much  Is  because  It 
had  a  relatively  high  Income  level  tn   1949 
and  becanse  it  represents  the  older,  confined 
oor»  of  urbanisation.     Clark  County,  Wash., 
part  of  the  Portland  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area,  also  had  a  large  Increase  In 
median   family   Income,  yet  population   in- 
crease there  was  well  below  the  19.9-peieent 
average  for  Washington  State  as  a  whole. 
King,  Snohomish,  and  Skagit  Counties  con- 
stitute another  area  of  high  Income  Increases. 
Seattle  had  large  areas  available  for  expan- 
sion within  King  County,  particularly  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Lake  Washington.     Snoho- 
mish Coonty  had  a  large  increase  In  popula- 
tion, concentrated  in  the  area  between  Ed- 
monds and   Everett.    This   population   and 
income  growth  in  these  counties  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  expansion  of  the  Boeing  Co., 
the  smaU  boat  Industry,  and  related  service 
and    Industrial     activity.    The     growth    of 
Skagit  Ooiinty  was  undoubtedly  stimulated 
by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
oil  pipeline  and  refinery,  which,  in  turn,  were 
located  near  the  Seattle-Tacoma  market. 

Sfcamanla  County,  though  showing  high 
income  growth,  had  a  pop\ilatlon  Increase  far 
below  the  Stete  average.  Douglas  and  Ferry 
CounUes  (Washington)  offer  a  strange  con- 
trast with  the  adjacent  counties.  Douglaa 
County  had  both  a  large  Increase  in  popula- 
Uon  and  a  large  Increase  in  famUy  Income 
levels.  Perry  County  lost  population,  but  had 
a  large  increase  In  income.  whUe  both  Oka- 
nogan and  Lincoln  Counties  lost  population 
and  had  low  Income  Increases.  This  diver- 
sity between  adjacent  counties  indicates  the 
need  for  more  comprehensive  analysis  than  is 
attemp^»d  here. 

The  Impact  on  local  economies  of  large. 
Federal  Oovernment  projects  is  well  Illus- 
trated In  Benton  (Washington)  and  Butte 
(Idaho)  Counties.     Hanford  and  Arco  atomic 
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energy  installations,  respectively,  stimulated 
poprulation  growth  and  high  Income  In- 
creases. The  growth  of  Butte  County  un- 
doubtedly Influenced  ttoe  large  population 
and  Income  growth  of  Idaho  Palls  (Bonne- 
Tille  County)  since  It  Is  the  closest  city  to 
Arco.  Madison  County.  Just  north  of  Bonne- 
ville County,  had  a  small  population  increase, 
but  did  have  a  significant  increase  in  Income. 

Curry  County,  Oreg.,  had  the  largest  In- 
crease in  median  family  InoDme  during  the 
10-year  period.  This  was  probably  a  re- 
flection of  the  Increased  logging  activity  as 
new  areas  were  opened  up,  highway  con- 
struction work,  the  developjnent  of  a  rap- 
idly growing  bulb  industry,  and  the  rela- 
tively low  income  level  of  1949. 

Of  the  13  counties  where  median  family 
Incomes  Increased  very  little— relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — aU  but  2 
either  lost  population  or  grew  much  more 
slowly  than  the  State  average.  The  two 
exceptions,  Klmore  County  (Idaho)  and 
Adams  County  (Wash.),  had  large  (150  and 
50  percent,  respectively)  Increases  in  pop- 
ulation which  reflected  the  commencement 
of  extensive  Irrigation  projects  during  the 
decade. 

It  was  suggested  earlier  that  this  paper 
presents  more  questions  than  it  answers. 
The  technique  used  is  valuable  In  indi- 
cating possible  regional  growth  patterns, 
even  though  the  categories  are  arbitrary, 
the  defiecUon  coelBcient  may  be  Inadequate, 
the  mean  family  Income  might  be  better 
than  the  median,  and  county  boundaries 
have  little  respect  for  cultxiral  and  environ- 
mental phenomena  that  might  more  ac- 
curately differentiate  microeconomlc  re- 
gions. Ineome  increases  are  both  a  cause 
and  a  result  <rf  economic  growth.  Increases 
in  income  in  tourist-orientsd  counties  are 
brought  about  toy  Income  increases  outside 
the  county  while  income  Increases  In  urban 
az«ss  may  be  the  result  o<  a  new  plajit  or 
plant  expansion  within  ths  local  county. 
Determination  of  the  most  important  cause 
of  economic  growth  In  a  particular  county 
must  be  found  through  comprehensive  re- 
search. 


THE  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP 
1962  AND  THE  HORTICirULTURAL 
INDU8TOY  OP  THE  PACHPIC 
NORTHWEST— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR MORSE,  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
BY  OREOON  arrATE  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  been  invited  to  give  one 
of  the  major  addresses  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  that  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Conorxssionajl  Rec- 
o«B.  I  also  aslc  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  be 
printed  following  my  own  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  t>e 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  l^AOK  ExPANBiotr  Act  or  1962  aitd  th« 
HoKTicnLTrrRAi.  Ii*DtrsT»Y  or  ths  Pacttic 
North  wmT 

(Speecii   of    Senator   Watnk    Moasx    before 
Oregon   State  Horticultural  Society,  Cor- 
vallis,  Oreg.,  November  30,  1962) 
Mr.    Chairman,    members    of    the    Oregon 
State     Horticultin-al     Society,     and     distin- 
guished guests,  in  recent  weeks  since  pas- 
sage  of   the   Trade   Expansion  Act — an    act 
which  promises  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy — there  has  been  in- 
creasing speculation   as  to   what   Impact   it 


will  have  on  the  American  economy,  and  an 
how  effectively  it  wlU  strengthen  the  atallh* 
of  our  Government  in  negotiating  tradecoa 
cessions  with  other  naUons.  Nowhere  is  thlj 
more  evident  than  in  our  relations  with  the 
European  Economic  Community,  popularlt 
called  the  EEC  or  Common  Marlcet.  No  othw 
development  of  recent  years  was  more  tin 
portant  in  influencing  passage  of  the  new 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  To  trace  the  slgnifl. 
cance  of  the  Common  Market  to  the  Nortti" 
west's  horticultural  industry,  it  is  e&senU»i 
at  the  outset  to  realize  the  Common  Market'i 
Importance  to  the  world. 

THX  GKOWTH  OF  THI  COMMON  MAXXXT 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  similar 
common  market  movements  have  sprung  ud 
in  Latin  America  and  other  p>arts  of  the 
world,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  apparent 
success  of  the  European  Common  Market 
Eventually  these  other  common  markets  ma? 
play  as  important  a  role  in  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  as  quite  evidently  the  European 
Common  Market  has  already  acquired. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket's economy  has  been  startling  in  the 
4- year  period  1957-61  the  gross  national 
product  for  the  six  original  member  natloni 
increased  21  percent.  Industrial  production 
32  percent,  per  capita  consumption  15  per- 
cent, gross  fixed  capital  formation  an  esti- 
mated 31  percent,  and  trade  within  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  Economic  Community  73 
percent.  During  the  same  period  world 
trade  rose  by  only  21  percent. 

BHefly,  the  present  Common  Market  in- 
cludes six  full  member  countries — Belgium 
France.  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands^ 
and  West  Germany — along  with  Greece! 
which  became  an  associate  member  on  No- 
vember 1.  The  combined  population  of 
the  seven  was  180  million  In  1960.  while 
their  gross  national  product  In  1961  totaled 
$235  billion,  nearly  half  that  of  the  United 
States.  However,  the  rate  of  growth  of  groea 
national  product  for  the  Common  Market, 
including  Greece,  was  24  percent  during 
1958-61  compared  with  17  percent  for  the 
United  States. 

Nine  other  countries  have  shown  Interest 
In  the  Community.  They  may  be  grouped 
as  follows : 

I^jll  membership:  Denmark,  Ireland.  Nor- 
way and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Association  only:  Austria.  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland 

Association,  b.it  with  pos.slbillty  of  apply- 
ing  for  full  membership  at  a  later  date; 
Spain  and  Turkey. 

Israel  has  sought  either  full  or  associate 
membership,  but,  falling  Ln  both  attempta, 
is  now  trying  to  negoUate  some  type  of  privi- 
leged trade  position  with  the  Community. 

us.     rnADI     WITH     COMMON     MAKKR     WATTOWS 

The  present  Common  Market  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  the  two  leading  trading  part- 
ners of  the  world.  Together  they  account 
for  over  half  of  the  combined  total  of  world 
export  and  Import  trade  and  for  45  percent 
of  world  agricultural  trade.  Should  the  nine 
applicants  listed  above  Join,  the  two  groups 
woiild  constitute  73  percent  of  total  world 
trade  and  68  percent  of  world  agricultural 
trade. 

Briefly,  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  prominence  of  the  Common  Market  In 
our  Government's  trade  policy.  In  fact,  it 
appears  certain  that  our  trade  and  otbo- 
economlc  and  political  relations  with  the 
Economic  Community  will  determine  the 
future  of  the  free  world. 

OUH    OBJECTIVES    UNDER    THE    NEW    TRADE 
PROGRAM 

Our  new  trade  program  recommits  the 
United  States  to  a  liberal  trade  policy.  In- 
clxKllng  agricultural  products.  But,  like 
other  countries,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  institute  programs  to  protect  the  incomes 
of    farmers    which    have    risen    at    a    much 
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slower  rate  than  those  of  other  sectors  of 
our  economy.  In  my  opinion,  our  Govern- 
ment has  tried  in  these  programs  to  give 
due  regard  to  our  position  as  an  exporter 
and  importer  of  agrlctiltural  commodities  as 
well  as  to  the  domestic  problems  of  agri- 
culture. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  food 
and  agricultural  products,  but  what  Is  not 
generally  realized  Is  that  we  rank  next  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  an  Importer  of  these 
products.  Interestingly  enough.  In  5  of  the 
last  10  years  the  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts imported  has  exceeded  that  of  agri- 
cultural exports.  I  hasten  to  add,  however", 
that  many  of  our  imports  are  noncompeti- 
tive products,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  and 
bananas.  Currently  agricultural  exports  are 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $5  billion  and 
imports  at  about  $4  billion. 

AGRICULTrRE  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  agriculture  Is  an 
extremelV  Important  factor  In  our  foreign 
trade,  ameointing  to  about  one-fourth  of 
total  exports.  Nationally  we  export  the  out- 
put of  about  one  acre  out  of  every  six.  Ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  In  fiscal  year 
1961  totaled  over  $5  billion.  It  Is  needless 
to  say  that  American  farmers  require  these 
outlets  for  their  abundant  production  and  as 
one  element  of  Income.  For  people  In  other 
lands  our  agriculture  provides  a  significant 
source  for  food  and  clothing. 

Half  of  the  U.S.  production  of  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  and  dried  peas  was  exported  In 
1960-61,  as  was  about  two-fifths  of  our 
output  of  soybeans  and  tallow,  a  third  of 
our  production  of  tobacco,  hops,  flaxseed,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk,  a  fifth  of  dried  whole 
milk  production,  and  a  sixth  of  the  feed 
grains  sold  off  farms.  Fruits,  poultry,  meat, 
and  variety  meats  were  also  Important  ex- 
ports. 

The  Common  Market  has  not  been  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  Imports  of  agricultural 
products  into  the  United  States.  American 
agricultural  shipments  to  the  seven  coun- 
tries were  over  4'i  times  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural imports  from  those  countries  in 
1961.  Since  Its  formation,  our  agricultural 
Imports  from  the  Common  Market  have  never 
exceeded  $260  million  annually.  No  Import- 
ed commodity  exceeds  $38  million  In  1961. 
Imports  consisted  primarily  of  Dutch  hams, 
French  and  Italian  wines,  Italian  fruits  and 
vegetables,  Italian  cheese,  Dutch  tulip  and 
other  bulbs,  Italian,  German,  and  Dutch 
vegetable  oils,  and  Dutch  ana  German  cocoa 
and  chocolate. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  exported  agricul- 
turrl  products  valued  at  $181  million  In 
fiscal  1961,  of  which  $112  9  million  were 
from  Washington  and  $68 1  million  were 
from  Oregon.  Total  exports  by  classification 
were:  field  crops,  $136.3  million;  fruits  and 
nuts.  $25.3  million;  vegetables,  $4.9  million, 
livestock  and  livestock  products,  $14  5 
million. 

In  viewing  the  potential  of  agricultural  ex- 
port trade  to  Europe,  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  Industry,  Indeed,  U.S.  agriculture.  Is 
confronted  with  two  problems  which — in 
some  respects — are  quite  different.  The  first 
is  the  Common  Market  as  at  present  con- 
stituted; the  second,  what  the  situation  will 
be  if  all — or  some — of  the  prospective  mem- 
bers unite  with  the  present  group. 

OXTR  HORTTCOLTtTRAL  PRODUCTS  AND  THE 
COMMON    MARKET 

Most  Of  my  remarks  so  far  have  been 
concerned  with  the  Common  Market  as  at 
present  constituted. 

Frankly,  horticultural  products  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  may  face  serious  problems 
iDecause  of  the  rise  of  the  Common  Market. 
As  a  Nation  we  exported  to  the  Common 
Market  plus  Greece — an  associate  member — 
$3.6  billion  worth  of  products  in  1961.  One- 
third  of  these  exi>orts  was  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 


The  Conunon  Marltet  as  presently  con- 
stituted wlU  probably  have  little  effect  on 
about  70  i>ercent — or  about  $700  million — of 
total  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC.  These 
are  largely  products  which  the  Economic 
Community  does  not  produce  or  produces  in 
limited  quantity.  I.e.,  cotton,  soybeans,  hides, 
and  skins.  For  a  number  of  other  products. 
Including  some  fruits  and  vegetables,  such 
as  some  produced  here  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  outlook  Is  reasonably  good.  The 
other  30  percent,  grains,  rice,  poultry,  and 
certain  other  commodities,  have  a  more 
uncertain  outlook. 

Fruits  and  vegetable  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  Increased  only  $2.1  million  in 
1961  over  1957;  I.e.,  from  $68  to  $70  million. 
As  the  Conunon  Market  tariffs  against  out- 
side nations  become  effective,  our  fruit 
growers  will  face  more  serious  threats 
primarily  from  Italian  fruits.  Many  Euro- 
pean nations  maintain  seasonal  embargoes 
ana  restrictions  on  apples  and  pears.  It 
might  be  noted  at  this  point  that  If  these 
seasonal  embargoes  and  restrictions  could  be 
eliminated,  our  exports  might  well  benefit,  at 
least  temporarily.  Actually  In  recent  years, 
our  shipments  of  pears  and  apples  have  been 
limited  as  a  result  of  protective  policies 
abroad.  I  have  Joined  with  the  Senators 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  protesting 
these  policies,  and  my  most  recent  communi- 
cation to  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball,  had  this  to  say  concerning  the 
restrictive  practices  of  Prance : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  retaliatory 
withdrawals  of  our  tariff  concessions  which 
benefit  Prance.  This  may  not  be  of  Im- 
mediate help  to  otir  apple  and  pear  growers, 
but  In  the  long  run  I  think  It  will  serve 
as  an  effective  reminder  to  the  French  that 
reciprocal  trade  is  a  two-way  street.  Year 
after  year  we  have  observed  the  shrewd  dis- 
criminatory tactics  of  Prance  which  have 
prevented  the  shipment  of  our  fresh  fruit 
to  Prance  for  the  holiday  season  mawket, 
and  during  the  same  periods  we  have  stood 
by  politely  admitting  French  products  to  our 
markets  on  a  'business  as  usual  basis.'  This 
simply  does  not  make  common  sense,  nor 
does  It  make  good  business  sense,  particu- 
larly In  light  of  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation." 

Minimum  quality  requirements  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  if  maintained  by  us,  may 
favor  U.S.  products.  Last  year  the  United 
States  exported — mainly  to  Canada  and 
Western  Evu-ope — about  4.7  million  bxishels 
of  apples — 4  percent  of  the  crop.  Exports 
win  probably  be  lower  in  the  current  year 
because  production  is  Increasing  In  Western 
Europe,  Pear  exports  will  probably  equal 
last  year's  1.4  million  bushel  equivalent. 

Our  oversea  market  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables Increased  from  $48.5  million  in  1957 
to  $74.2  million  in  1961.  If  the  nine  poten- 
tial members  Join  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  results  may  be  adverse  for 
the  United  States. 

Should  Britain,  the  most  Important  pro- 
spective member,  unite  in  the  Common 
Market,  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth would  probably  lose  some  of 
their  present  market  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts through  encouragement  of  production 
within  the  Community.  Perhaps  the  canned 
fruits  we  provide  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, plus  the  large  amount  provided  to 
other  European  countries,  would  decline. 
However,  with  the  Increase  of  income  which 
the  present  Common  Market  Is  receiving  and 
which  prospective  members  will  probably 
gain,  the  market  lor  choice  fruits,  both 
fresh  and  canned,  might  be  maintained  or 
even  Increased.  This  Is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  concentrated  and  froeen  fruit 
Juice.  As  the  lot  of  the  average  Individual 
Improves  In  Europe,  so  does  the  demand  for 
these  nourishing  frozen  fruits  and  Juices. 

With  Britain  In  the  Community  the  other 
members  will  gain  a  partner  which  could  in- 


fluence the  other  members  to  adopt  policies 
favoring  internal  prices,  more  ef&cient  pro- 
duction, and  reduced  restrictions  on  imports 
from  third  countries. 

Conceivably  the  Common  Market  agricul- 
tural policy  cotild  shelter  an  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  some  9  mUllon  small  farms  which 
would  be  subdivided  into  inefficient,  scat- 
tered locations.  WhUe  advantageous  In  weld- 
ing an  agricultural  union,  such  a  policy  could 
be  a  definite  disadvantage  if  maintained  after 
such  an  economic  tinlon  is  achieved.  Con- 
sumers In  Common  Market  countries  could 
thus  be  required  to  pay  higher  prices  and 
VJB.  producers  would  suffer  fr<Mn  reduced 
exports. 

However,  encouraging  signs  for  freer  inter- 
national trade  have  been  indicated  by  EEC 
progress  In  eliminating  nontarlff  barriers  and 
the  wUllngness  of  the  Common  Market  to 
negotiate  further  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  on  possible  trade  concessions. 
I  have  tried  to  show  what  I  consider  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  Common  Market  in  re- 
lation to  the  horticulttiral  Industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Because  erf  the  atMence 
of  precise  data  much  of  the  content  of  my 
remarks  has  been  concerned  with  general 
agricultural  problems  which  must  be  faced 
In  trade  relations  with  regional  groupings  of 
nations.  However,  I  feel  that  the  favorable 
and  unfavorable  factors  have  relevance  to  all 
sectors  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

The  Central  and  South  American  common 
markets  have  not  been  discussed  because 
there  heis  not  been  sufllclent  time  to  appraise 
their  progress.  Pear  growers.  I  know,  have 
been  concerned  seriously  with  imports  from 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  Other  agricul- 
tural industries  which  face  heavy  competi- 
tion with  imports  are  filberts  (T^irkey.  Italy, 
and  Spain);  cherries  (France  and  Italy), 
bulbs  (Netherlands  and  Italy).  What  effect 
the  Common  Market  will  have  on  ovir  im- 
ports of  these  products  is  difficult  to 
estimate. 

Some  sectors  of  our  economy  will  gain, 
others  will  lose  as  a  result  of  the  formation 
of  the  Common  Market  and  Its  probable  en- 
largement. Such  losses  as  we  face  may  be 
only  temporary  because  of  increasing  in- 
comes and  rising  demand  in  the  Economic 
Community.  What  the  ultimate  effect  will 
be  on  the  horticultural  Industry  Is  difficult 
to  foresee.  Much  of  course  depends  on  the 
actual  negotiations  to  be  undertaken  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  concessions 
we  may  t>e  able  to  arrive  at. 

Although  It  Is  much  too  early  to  Judge  the 
Impact  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  uncertainties  as  to  the 
future  size  and  trade  policies  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  I  personally  am  opti- 
mistic that  In  the  long  tmix  it  will  be  of  real 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  horticultural  Industry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

THE   CHAIXENCE   OF  THE   COMMON    MAKKKT 

Thus,  as  you  can  see,  the  Common  Market 
presents  a  challenge  to  all  Americans  and 
especially  to  our  agricultural  communities. 
But  the  first  step  in  meeting  this  challenge 
has  already  been  taken. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  there  was  only  one  way  we  could 
persuade  the  E\U"opean  nations  to  reduce 
their  tariff  barriers  to  our  trade;  namely, 
by  bargaining  with  them  to  lower  their  duties 
In  exchange  for  our  lowering  our  tariffs  on 
their  products.  But  the  President  had  al- 
ready used  all  of  his  authority  for  tariff  re- 
ductions and  had  no  bargaining  power  left 
which  he  could  use  on  behalf  of  our  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  producers. 

For  these  reasons,  last  September,  Congress 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  vote  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  which  gave  the 
President  a  new  set  o'  tools  to  use  In  bargain- 
ing with  other  nations  for  lowering  tariffs. 
This  law  allows  the  President  to  negotiate 
for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  by  aa  much  as 
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50  percent  In  exchange  for  lowering  reduc- 
tions by  other  countries.  In  addltiion,  the 
law  confers  upon  the  President  a  special  an- 
thorlty  to  reduce  duties  to  «ero  on  those 
goods  for  which  the  TTnlted  States  and  the 
Common  Market  are  the  dominant  suppliers 
In  the  trade  of  the  free  world. 

The  Kennedy  administration  recognizes  the 
vital  Importance  of  exports  to  the  economic 
health  of  American  agriculture  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  every  intention  of  using  its 
new  bargaining  authority  to  induce  the 
Europeans  to  dismantle  their  tariff  barriers 
against  ova  farm  products.  Once  these  ob- 
stacles to  trade  are  lowered  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  ever-increasing  flow  of 
goods  across  the  ocean  will  provide  a  stlmu- 
lus  to  our  economic  growth  and  create  a 
greater  prosperity  for  all  our  citlsens — con- 
sumers, farmers,  businessmen  and  workers 
alike. 


Resolutions  of  Oregon  Stati  HoHTicuLTtmAL 
Society.  CoavAioJs.  Oaxc. 

MMaOLXmOH    »    OK  PVBIJC    I^W   ST-794 

Whereas  the  87th  Congrsss  passed  Public 
Law  87-794  known  as  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1903  which  gives  the  President  broad 
powers  to  reduce  or  eliminate  present  pro- 
tective measures  now  In  effect  which  are  of 
extreme  importance  to  certain  Oregon  pro- 
duced horticultural  products:  Therefore  be  it 
Meaolved.  That  this,  the  Oregon  State 
Horticultural  Society,  assembled  this  30th 
day  c€  November  1962.  at  its  77th  annual 
meeting  do  hereby  oppose  a  reduction  of  all 
protective  measures  now  in  effect  Including 
tariffs  and  quotas  which  in  the  past  have 
protected  such  Oregon  horticultural  indus- 
tries against  the  competition  of  like  products 
imported  from  foreign  countries  at  values 
below  prices  at  which  such  Oregon  produced 
products  can  compete;  be  it  further 

Heaolved,  That  our  congressional  repre- 
sentatives be  requested  to  use  their  best 
efforts  with  the  administration  to  this  end 
so  that  cna  Oregon  horticultiu-al  products 
shall  be  properly  safeguarded;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  furnished 
to  all  Oregon  Members  of  Congress,  both 
House  and  Senate,  and  to  all  other  Interested 
persona. 

KXSOUTTION  «  ON  POSZIGN  TRADE 

Whereas  the  export  market  has  histori- 
cally been  an  integral  part  of  the  marketing 
program  for  Oregon  pears  and  apples;  and 

Whereas  Oregon  pear  and  apple  growers  in 
recent  years  have  been  seriously  Injured  by 
the  refxisal  of  certain  European  countries, 
primarily  Prance  and  Germany,  to  live  up 
to  thetr  commercial  obligations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
by  their  discrimination  against,  and  at  times 
total  prohibition  of,  the  importation  of  U.S. 
pears  and  apples;  and 

Whereas  these  E^uropean  countries  have 
continued  to  dLscrlminate  against  U^S.  fruits 
and  fruit  products  despite  protests  lodged 
by  the  United  States,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
representaUons  alone  are  Inadequate  to  se- 
cure continuing,  reasonable  opportunities  to 
export  U.S.  fruits  and  fruit  products  which 
exjxMts  would  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
fruit  growers  and  would  aid  the  United 
States  in  overcoming  its  unfavorable  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Reaoived  by  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Society,  That  the  President  and  other  offl- 
etals  Of  the  United  States  be  iirged  to  fully 
utilize  the  powers  and  authority  granted  by 
section  253  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1863  to  the  end  that  existing  unjustifiable 
foreign  Import  restrictions  will  be  removed; 
be  it  further 

Reaoived.  That  the  President  be  urged, 
that  whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality maintains  unjustifiable  or  imrea- 
sonable  import  restrictions  which  directly  or 


indirectly  substantially  burden  UJS.  com- 
merce, to  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
steps  to  (1)  impose  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  on  the  products  of  such  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality;  (2)  sxispend, 
withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  to 
products  of  such  country  or  instrumentaUty; 
(3)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  in- 
strumentality; be  It  further 

1  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Secretary  of  Stete,  the  special  representa- 
tive for  trade  negotiations,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
and  that  each  of  said  officials  be  urged  to 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  with- 
in his  power  to  accomplish  the  removal  of 
unjustifiable  foreign  Import  restrictions  In 
ard«-  to  obtain  for  the  U.3.  fruit  Industry 
continuing,  reasonable  opportunity  to  ex- 
port its  fruit  and  fruit  products;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Oregon. 


January  ij^ 
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be  overestimated.  Today,  given  the  timp 
and  money,  we  can  master  almost  anv 
production  problem.  The  work  of  thJ 
land-grant  institutions  has  contributeH 
mlghtUy  to  this  level  of  America's  edu 
cational  and  scientific  achievement  " 

Dr.  Hilton,  however,  recognizes  that  no 
institution  can  afford  to  rest  upon  it^ 
past  laurels,  but  that  it  must  continuan? 
strive  to  meet  new  and  changing  needs 
In  his  article  he  has  pointed  out  some  of 
the  problems  which  the  land-grant  col 
leges  must  solve  in  today's  world  and 
that  of  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

I    commend    Dr.    Hilton    upon    his 
thoughtful  presentation.    I  ask  unam 
mous  consent  that  his  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows;  ' 


BKSOLUTION     7    ON    UNITED    KIKGDOM     AND    THE 
EUROPEAN    COMMON    MAHKET 

Whereas  the  United  Kingdom  hlstorlcaUy 
has  been  an  important  market  for  Oregon 
growers  of  pears  and  apples  who  have  annu- 
ally exported  substantial  quantities  of  d'An- 
Jou  pears  and  Newtown  apples  which  have 
been  afforded  entry  into  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  same  tariff  rates  as  competing  prod- 
ucts produced  in  countries  in  Europe  which 
are  now  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (Common  Market) ;  and 

Whereas  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity has  established  its  cotninon  external 
tariff  on  pears  and  apples  at  levels  much 
higher  than  the  United  Kingdom  duty  on 
such  commodities;  and 

Whereas  in  the  event  the  United  Kingdom 
secedes  to  the  Common  Market  their  duties 
on  XJB.  pears  and  apples  would  be  graduaUy 
increased  to  the  ICTel  of  the  common  exter- 
nal tariff  while  fruit  produced  in  the  EEC 
countries  could  enter  the  United  Kingdom 
free  of  duty  and  the  above  changes  In  duties 
will  adversely  affect  the  export  of  Oregon 
pears  and  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom- 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Society.  That  the  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations  be  urged  to  take  all  appro- 
priate and  feasible  steps  to  assure  that  the 
present  low  United  Kingdom  duties  will  be 
reflected  in  the  common  external  tariff  which 
wauia  result  In  lowering  the  level  thereof 
and  further  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
negotiate  reductions  In  the  common  exter- 
nal tariff  to  the  end  that  Oregon  pear  and 
apple  growers  may  continue  their  historical 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 


LAND -GRANT  COLLEGES  IN  THE 
NEXT  CENTURY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fall  1962  issue  of  the  Co-op  Grain  Quar- 
terly, a  publication  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Grain  Cooperatives,  Dr.  James 
H.  Hilton  has  contributed  an  article  en- 
titled "Our  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  the 
Next  Century,-  which  I  feel  wUl  be  of 
interest  to  Senators. 

The  achievements  of  our  great  land- 
grant  college  experiment  have  fully  jus- 
tified the  hopes  of  the  authors  of  the 
enabling  legislation.  As  Dr.  Hilton 
points  out,  "The  role  which  the  land- 
grant  college  has  played  In  increasing 
America's  capacity  to  produce  can  hardly 


Oum  Land-Grajut  Colleges  in  the  Next 
Century 
(By  Dr.  James  H.  Hilton) 
Por  a  century,  the  educational  role  which 
the  land-grant  college  should  play  In  Amer- 
ican   society   has   been   the   subject   of  dis- 
cussion, debate,  and  at  times,  even  contro- 
versy. 

Born  out  of  a  congressional  compromise 
which  tried  to  incorporate  Into  the  colleges' 
educational  program  at  least  two  different 
philosophies  on  educational  needs,  the  laad- 
grant  colleges  were  given  no  single,  well-de- 
fljied  function.  The  new  colleges,  according 
to  the  Morrill  Act.  were  to  be  scientific,  tech- 
nical,  vocaUonal,  and  practical  in  their  edu- 
cation program.  But  they  were  also  to  give 
their  students  that  broad,  liberal  education 
which  would  equip  them  for  responsible 
democratic  citizenship. 

Despite  the  somewhat  general  wording  of 
the  Morrill  Act,  however,  the  new  public  col- 
leges were  Indisputably  charged  with  two 
central  piu-poses.  These  purposes  are  mor« 
basic  to  the  nature  of  the  land-grant  college 
than  is  any  parUcular  type  of  educational 
program.  The  first  of  the  purposes  was  to 
serve  the  people's  needs.  The  land-grant 
colleges  were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  young  men  and  women  with 
the  kind  of  an  education  which  would  maka 
them  most  useful  to  an  ever-growing  and 
ever-expanding,  dynamic  society,  and  would 
also  equip  them  as  individuals  to  make  mwe 
satisfactory  lives  for  themselves.  The  second 
purpose  with  which  the  colleges  were 
charged  was  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  equal  access  to  educational  opportu- 
nity. The  new  colleges  were  commonly 
called  i>eople's  colleges.  They  were  to  belong 
to  all  the  people.  Their  doors  were  to  be 
open  to  all. 

The  general  multipurpose  educational 
program  authorized  in  the  Morrill  Act  has 
been  a  positive  good.  It  has  meant  that 
the  land-grant  colleges  have  been  free  to 
achieve  their  basic  educational  purpose  of 
serving  the  people's  needs.  The  land-grant 
colleges  have  not  been  restricted  to  any  one 
particular  kind  of  educational  program. 
They  have  been  able  to  experiment  and 
innovate.  They  have  been  able  to  develop 
the  kind  of  educational  and  service  pro- 
grams which  could  best  serve  society's  needs. 
They  have  been  free  to  modify  and  adjust 
their  programs  to  fit  men's  ever-changing 
environment. 

At  any  one  point  in  history,  the  kind  of 
an  educational  program  tlirough  which  the 
land-grant  college  or  university  can  effec- 
tively accomplish  Its  central  purpose  of 
serving  people's  needs  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  environment  in  which  people  live.  The 
America  into  which  the  land-grant  college 
was  born  was  a  world  of  scarcity.  Although 
60  percent  of   the   population    was   engaged 


forming,  the  young  BepubUc'e  subsistence 
wne  of  agriculture  could  not  adequately 
^i  the  food  and  flber  needs  of  a  population 
^cH,  was  increasing  by  one-fourth  to  one- 
tMrl  every  10  years.  A  large  portion  of 
♦hit  19th  century  population  was  actually 
^derfed  from  a  nutritional  standpoint. 
Most  Americans'  diet  was  meager  and  mo- 

""ihw-efore,  even  modest  increases  in  family 
incomes  caused    a   fairly    large    rue    In    the 
demand  for   food.     As   a   developing   Indus- 
ttlallsni  brought    about   an    Increase   in    per 
csDlt*  Income,  the  demand  for  food  generally 
keot  rising  during  the  19th  century.     More- 
o^  such  technological  advances  in  trans- 
oortstlon  as  the  railroad  and  the  steamship 
irere  bringing   American    agricultural    prod- 
ucts Into  international   demand.     The  need 
was  for  more  and  more  agricultural  products. 
The  great  need  during  the  last  half  of  the 
lOth  century,  and   the   early   years   of   this 
century,    was     to    develop    an     agricultural 
science   and    technology    which    could    keep 
pace  with  the  technological  advances  of  our 
rising  industrialism.     For   the  ways  of  agri- 
cultural producUon  in  the  1860's  were  much 
the  same   as    they    had   been    for   centuries 
before.    Therefore,  probably  the  most  socially 
and  economically  useful  function  which  the 
agrlcxiltural  divisions  of  the  new  land-grant 
colleges  could   perform  was  to  develop  pro- 
grams in  teaching,  research,  and  later  exten- 
sion, which  taught  farmers  how  to  produce 
more  abundantly.     Because  of  the  work  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,   our   agricultural   plant 
has  been  revolutionized  In  the  past  lOO  years 
No  other  nation  can  produce  so  much   food 
and  fiber  with  so  little  labor.     In   the  brief 
span  of   a   century,   our    ability    to    pnxluce 
has  been  multiplied  by  at  least  five  times 

Not  only   did   the   young    Republic's   sub- 
sistence type  of  agriculture  fall  to  meet  the 
Nation  s  food  and  flber  needs,  but  manufac- 
tured goods  were  barely  trickling  out   from 
America's  young  and  undeveloped  industrial 
plant.     The  need  was  not  only  for  the  con- 
sumer saving  which  supplies  the  resources  for 
building   a    great    capital    plant       The    need 
was  also  for  the  growth  of  a  body  of  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge,  out  of  which  could 
come   the   scientific    discoveries    and    Inven- 
tions, which  have  made  our  factories  truly 
productive    and    have    given    Americans,    as 
consumers,  an  amazing  variety  of  mechanical 
conveniences  and   comforts.     Therefore,  one 
of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  has  been  to  further  the  growth  of 
scientific  and  technological  knowledge. 

In  the  fields   of  science   and  engineering, 
the  achievements  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  been  notable.     The   land-grant  college 
pioneered  in  the  movement  to  bring  science 
into   educational    currlculums.     Within    the 
research  and  teaching  programs  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  large  bodies  of  scientific  facts 
have     been     discovered     and     accumulated 
Basic   principles   and   experimental    methods 
have   been   developed    and    tested.     Compli- 
cated   laboratory    equipment    has    been    In- 
vented.    The  young  science   graduates   who 
have    been    pouring    out   of    our    land-grant 
colleges  since   the   turn   of   the   century   are 
now  manning  the  great  research  undertak- 
ings of  both  Industry  and  government.     Oiu- 
land-grant  colleges  today  must  share  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  and  responsibility  for  the 
scientific  and  technological  progress  America 
has  made  in  the  past  60  to  75  years. 

We  aU  know  that  the  America  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  i9th  century  and  early  20th  cen- 
tury had  Its  social,  economic,  and  political 
inequities  and  Injustices  which  cried  out  for 
remedy.  But  from  the  long  historical  per- 
spective probably  the  first  need  of  American 
society  during  that  period  was  to  develop 
an  industrial  and  agricultural  plant  which 
could  produce  that  material  abundance 
which  makes  real  social  and  economic  Justice 
posflble. 


The  role  wlilch  the  land-grant  college  has 
played  In  Increasing  America's  capacity  to 
produce  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Today, 
given  the  time  and  money,  we  can  master 
almost  any  production  problem.  The  work 
of  the  land-grant  InstltuUons  has  contrib- 
uted mlghtUy  to  this  level  of  America's  edu- 
cational and  slcentlfic  achievement. 

But  the  contributions  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  unlverslUes  to  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  mankind  does  not  end  at  our 
shores.  It  extends  to  most  countries  of  the 
world.  The  foreign  students  educated  In  our 
land -grant  institutions,  and  the  various 
technical  assistance  programs  In  the  under- 
privileged countries,  together  with  the  co- 
operative programs  between  American  land- 
grant  universities  and  universities  of  foreign 
lands  have  made  the  contributions  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  worldwide  In  scope.  This 
Is  perhaps  Americas  greatest  contribution  to 
worldwide  education. 

This.  then.  Is  our  past  record.    And  we  who 
are   here   today   are   all    proud    of   it.     But   I 
often  wonder  If  we  In  the  land-grant  colleges 
are    giving    enough    thought    to    what    our 
future  should  be.     Are  we  thinking  broadly, 
yet  preclselv.  on  the  new  problems  and  co- 
ercions which  our  rapidly  changing  world  Is 
placing    upon    the    land-grant   colleges    and 
universities  today?     What  will  be  the  educa- 
tional   needs    of    this    new    world?      Are    we 
adequately    planning    for    the    adjustments 
which  we  will  have  to  make  In  teaching  cur- 
rlculums and  methods,  in  research  programs, 
and  in  extension  activities.  If  the  land-grant 
colleges  are  to  continue  to  serve  their  his- 
toric   purposes    of    meeting    people's    educa- 
tional needs? 

As  we  all  know,  the  land-grant  colleges  to- 
day like  all  institutions  are  operating  in  a 
world  vastly  different  from  the  one  in  which 
they  were  established  and  lived  their  first 
half  century. 

The  world  into  which  Americans  have 
moved  daring  the  past  50  years  might  be 
variously  described  It  is  a  world  of  ma- 
terial abundance;  a  world  of  revolutionary 
technological  advance;  an  industrialized 
world  In  which  economic  power  is  held  in 
great  blocs;  an  urbanized  world  of  vast 
metropolitan  clusters,  whose  standards  and 
values  are  being  rapidly  adopted  by  our 
shrinking  rural  population:  a  complex.  In- 
terdependent world  whose  global  size  Is  fast 
shrinking;  a  world  of  hydrogen  bombs.  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  and  rockets 
to  the  moon.  It  is  a  world  whose  Inhabitants 
are  experiencing  coercions.  Insecurities,  and 
dangers  undreamed  of  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  world  of  1862. 

In  such  a  world  as  this,  we  must  ask  the 
questions:  Are  our  traditional  cxurlculums 
and  teaching  methods  adequately  equipping 
today's  college  students  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  they  will  be  facing  In  this  latter 
half  of  the  20th  centtiry  society?  What  are 
our  new  educational  needs? 

Two  forces  in  the  modern  world  have.  It 
seems  to  me,  been  more  powerful  than  all 
others  in  creating  new  educational  needs. 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  Interdependency  of 
our  society.  The  Inhabitant  of  the  world 
today — whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  a  city 
dweller,  a  laborer  in  a  factory  or  a  member 
of  management,  a  stockholder  or  a  merchant 
In  a  small  town— has  lost  the  old  independ- 
ence which  his  ancestors  enjoyed  In  our 
earlier  agrarian-village  economy.  His  liveli- 
hood, the  satisfaction  he  gets  out  of  life,  and 
even  his  life  Itself  are  dependent  upon  the 
harmonious  workings  of  a  complex  network 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  interrela- 
tionships which  are  national  and  interna- 
tional In  their  scope. 

Therefore,  one  of  our  greatest  needs  today 
Is  to  learn  how  to  live  and  work  together 
harmoniously  and  Jiistly  in  a  world  which 
has  grown  frlghtenlngly  small.  Oiu'  growth 
In  social  InteUlgence  is  lagging  dangerously 
behind  our  technological  twlvance.    We  have 


a  hydrogen  bomb  and  an  Intercontinental 
bslUstlc  mlssUe  before  we  have  the  social 
know-how  to  control  these  technological 
wonders  for  the  benefit  of  men. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  today  have  a 
responsibility  for  meeting  this  growing  need 
for  social  Intelligence.     They  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  providing  the  kind  of  an  educa- 
tional program  which  will  give  young  men 
and  women  the  social  understanding  which 
enables    them    to    perceive    their    economic, 
social,  and  political  interdependence;  to  ap- 
preciate  the    needs    and   problems    of    other 
groups  and  other  nations:  to  reallsie  that  the 
causes  of  social  and  economic  Ills  and  politi- 
cal   dangers    are    seldom   single-headed    and 
one-sided;  to  foresee  the  probable  effects  of 
actions    proposed    for    their    group   or    their 
nation. 

The  second  force  In  the  modern  world 
which  Is  transforming  educational  needs 
todav  Is  the  accelerated  tempo  at  which 
change  Is  taking  place.  The  students  we 
are  training  in  our  classrooms  must  go  out 
into  a  society  in  which  change  is  almost 
revolutionary.  In  such  a  society,  the  skills 
and  technlcELl  competence  acquired  today 
may  be  outmoded  In  a  few  years. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  most  useful  mental 
abilities  we  can  give  our  studenU  today  Is 
the  ability  to  make  intelligent  adjustments 
to  change.  This  Is  the  capacity,  first,  to 
understand  that  change,  historically,  U  In- 
evitable and  to  view  It  with  an  open  mind 
and  with  a  desire  to  understand  the  new 
relationships  and  Interdependencles  which 
change  creates.  Secondly,  it  Is  the  ca{>actty 
lo  work  intelligently  to  shape  and  to  control 
change  In  the  Interest  of  achieving  a  more 
abundant  and  satisfying  life  for  everyone. 

Equipping    young   men    and    women   with 
such  mental  abilities  might  be  the  most  xise- 
ful  and  practical  education  we  could   give 
them  for  facing  the  world  today.    Our  mod- 
ern world,  however,  also  demands  specializa- 
tion   in    Its   producers.      The   sheer   breadth 
and  depth  of  our  modern  scientific  knowl- 
edge combines  with  the  complexity  of  our 
economic  and  social  system  to  make  special- 
ization In  training  and  In  occupation  almost 
a  necessity.    Seemingly,  the  young  men  and 
wcHnen     who     have     8j>eclalized     are     best 
equipped  to  make  a  living.     Moreover,  our 
need  for  making  further  scientific  and  tech- 
nological  progress  requires   that  specializa- 
tion In  disciplines  which  gives  the  scientist 
the  competence  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge. 

Here,  then,  is  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  overall  cunicvdvim  problem  facing 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
today.  It  Is  the  need  for  finding  a  fruitful 
balance  between  specialized  training  In  the 
professions  and  sciences  on  the  one  hand, 
and  broad  education  In  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  on  the  other. 

The  land-grant  universities,  despite  their 
rich  offerings  in  the  liberal  arts  and  social 
sciences,  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem 
of  broadly  educating  students  who  are 
majoring  In  the  specialized  scientific  disci- 
plines. Nevertheless,  the  first  step  that  the 
land-grant  colleges  must  take  is  to  insure 
that  such  broad  course  offerings  are  ade- 
quately available  in  their  currlculums.  The 
more  difficult  tasks,  however,  wlU  be  that  of 
Including  an  adequate  number  of  these 
broader  cotirses  In  each  Individual  student's 
4-year  program  of  study. 

I  have  been  speaking  In  terms  of  achiev- 
ing a  balance  In  cvurlculum  between  the 
specialty  courses  and  courses  In  the  basic 
sciences  and  liberal  arts.  But  perhaps  such 
course  balance  In  the  years  to  come  will 
prove  too  negative  a  concept  to  be  useful. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  not  too  far  off  when  we 
will  be  obliged  to  think  more  creatively  of 
buUdlng  currlculums  around  new  types  of 
coiu-se  integration:  of  developing  new  syn- 
thesis of  academic  disciplines.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  traditional  scientific  disciplines. 
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which  are  the  product  of  the  meager  knowl- 
edge of  an  earlier  time,  will  themselves  have 
to  be  broken  up  and  replaced  by  new  rtruc- 
turea  for  organizing  knowledge.  Of  course,  a 
lot  of  these  needs  are  only  future  probabili- 
ties; but  certainly  we  should  organize  our 
knowledge  in  terms  of  curriculums  so  as  best 
to  equip  our  students  for  life  In  a  world 
of  unprecedented  change. 

So  much  for  the  need  for  reappraising 
and  readjusting  the  formal  educational  pro- 
grams which  the  land -grant  college  offers 
to  young  men  and  women  who  come  to  Its 
campus  in  search  of  higher  education.  There 
Is  also  a  need  for  reappraising,  readjusting, 
and  even  reshaping  some  of  the  research 
programs  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  research  record  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges has  been  truly  notable.  We  all  know 
the  contributions  which  the  colleges  have 
made  to  mankind's  welfare  through  their 
research  discoveries  in  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences.  We  all  know  the  part  which 
their  research  programs  have  played  in  trans- 
forming the  American  economy  from  one  of 
scarcity  into  one  of  near  abundance. 

In  a  world  in  which  great  masses  of  men 
are  still  lacking  the  bare  necessities  for 
existence  Itself,  in  a  world  in  which  a  grow- 
ing population  Is  pressing  ever  harder  on 
existing  resoxirces,  the  land-grant  college 
must  continue  to  carry  on  research  which 
will  increase  the  world's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce more  food,  more  clothing,  more  shelter, 
more  of  the  things  which  make  life  com- 
fcvtable.  But  our  research  task  can  no 
longer  end  there.  Nor  can  we  assume  that 
our  only  research  task  today  is  to  make  the 
scientific  and  technological  discoveries  which 
will  put  us  ahead  In  the  nuclear  and  space 
fields,  as  vital  as  these  needs  may  be  in  the 
times  in  which  we  live. 

Today,  the  land-grant  colleges,  in  their 
programs  of  research,  must  also  deal  with 
the  complex  problems  of  economic  and  social 
adjustments,  which  are  so  important  to 
men's  welfare  and  survival.  Increasingly, 
the  orientation  of  our  research  must  be  more 
around  people  and  their  welfare.  Sometimes 
we  have  concentrated  too  much  on  how  to 
adapt  the  conditions  of  nature,  without  re- 
gard for  their  Impact  upon  people.  In  our 
concern  for  people,  we  must  consider  men 
not  only  as  producers,  but  as  total  men. 
We  must  consider  the  family  in  all  of  its 
community  and  social  relationships.  We 
must  seek  to  discover  the  economic  and  so- 
cial arrangements  through  which  individuals 
and  groups  of  individuals  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  each  other's  needs  and  in- 
terests. 

One  of  the  first  needs  in  organizing  a  re- 
search program  which  deals  with  economic 
and  social  problems  will  be — as  it  has  been 
In  the  physical  and  biological  sciences— to 
find  a  fruitful  balance  betwe«n  basic  and 
applied  research.  In  all  of  our  research 
areas — both  old  and  new — we  must  with- 
stand the  pressures  to  put  too  large  a  share 
of  our  resources  into  applied  research.  We 
all  know  that  our  applied  research  projects 
which  have  produced  Immediate,  concrete 
rewards,  have  drawn  their  Information  from 
the  well  of  basic  research.  We  all  know  that 
if  our  applied  r^earch  is  to  continue  to  be 
productive  and  rewarding,  we  cannot  allow 
the  well  of  basic  research  to  run  dry.  For- 
tunately, so  many  of  the  recent  great  useful 
and  practical  scientific  discoveries,  such  as 
atomic  energy,  have  been  so  directly  the  re- 
sult of  the  basic  research  of  so-called  im- 
practical theorists,  that  today  the  value  of 
basic  research  Is  being  more  widely  recog- 
nized and  materially  supported. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  the  restrictions 
which  limitations  In  budget,  trained  person- 
nel, and  research  facilities  place  upon  the 
scope  and  types  of  research  projects  xinder- 
taken.  Although  we  must  work  toward 
btiildlng  research  organizations  which  will 
flU  aU  of  our  new  research  needs,  such  a  re- 


tooling process  takes  time.  In  the  meantime, 
we  should  carefully  confime  our  efforts  to 
those  projects  which  can  be  adequately  car- 
ried through.  Our  limited  research  energies 
should  not  be  dissipated  and  wasted  in  di- 
verse and  scattered  undertakings. 

Third,  many  of  the  new  problems  which 
are  troubling  Americans  today  are  a  com- 
bination of  sociopolitical  and  economic  fac- 
tors. The  complex  In  real  life  does  not  break 
down  nearly  Into  problems  which  are  either 
scientific,  economic,  sociological,  or  political. 
The  difficulties  which  confront  farm  and  ur- 
ban families  are  no  respecters  of  academic 
disciplines.  And  their  solution  will  often  re- 
quire the  special  knowledge  and  competence 
of  a  variety  of  disciplines.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  revitalizing  a  local  community 
institution  in  a  new  setting  may  require  the 
combined  knowledge  of  the  biological  and 
physical  scientist  and  conservationist,  the 
economist,  the  social  psychologist,  the  soci- 
ologist, the  home  economist,  and  the  political 
scientist.  ; 

Fourth,  we  Inust  recognize  that  we  can- 
not stop  at  the  State  line  in  our  Investiga- 
tions of  ecc^mic  and  social  problems.  Such 
problems  do?  not  recognize  State  boundaries. 
The  fact  that  people's  economic  and  social 
problems  transcend  State  barriers  means 
that  the  land-grant  college  system  must 
think  and  work  collectively  to  solve  the  large 
aggregate  of  overall  problems  which  con- 
front us.  It  means  that  new  arrangements 
and  procedures  for  cooperative  research 
among  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  must 
be  developed.  We  must  pool  our  research 
efforts. 

The  problems  which  the  land-grant  col- 
leges must  solve  In  building  cooperative  ex- 
tension programs  which  fit  the  changing 
needs  of  people  are  probably  some  of  the 
most  difficult  ones  with  which  the  colleges 
must  deal  In  making  their  adjustments  to 
the  modern  times.  A  variety  of  conflicting 
precsures  upon  cooperative  extension  are 
making  its  task  of  adjustment  extremely  dif- 
ficult. 

In  the  first  place,  the  concept  of  extension 
education  has  vastly  changed  since  exten- 
sion's beginnings  In  the  first  20  years  of  this 
century.  The  educational  problems  with 
which  extension  services  now  deal  have 
spread  out  from  such  demonstration  serv- 
ices as  dehorning  cattle,  culling  chickens,  or 
pruning  fruit  trees  Into  a  bewildering  array 
of  farm  and  home  management  problems, 
problems  in  family  living,  community  prob- 
lems, and  the  economic  problems  of  agricul- 
ture and  public  farm  policy.  Our  cooperative 
extension  services  now  see  the  farmer  not 
only  as  a  producer  and  his  wife  not  only  as 
a  homemaker,  but  recognize  them  as  total 
persons  with  broad  social,  civic,  and  aesthetic 
Interests. 

The  philosophy  of  extension  education, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  total  human 
personality,  is  the  most  meaningful  concept 
which  could  have  been  adopted  Neverthe- 
lesE— particularly  as  the  farmer's  economic 
and  social  problems  multiply— such  a  con- 
cept places  upon  our  county  extension  men 
and  women  the  frustrating  responsibility  of 
providing  people  with  a  conglomerate  of  edu- 
cational services.  Moreover,  our  growing 
scientific  knowledge  In  all  of  the  disciplines 
makes  the  county  extension  workers'  task 
even  more  difficult.  For  in  this  day  of  highly 
specialized  knowledge,  they  simply  cannot  be 
sufficiently  grounded  In  all  educational  areas 
no  matter  how  capable  they  are. 

Finally,  our  extension  services'  work  load  is 
growing  even  heavier  because  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  people  who  are  seeking 
its  educational  services.  The  lines  between 
town  and  country  are  becoming  blurred.  In- 
creasingly, rural  people  are  supplementing 
their  farm  Income  with  city  employment 
City  people  are  making  their  homes  in  the 
country.  Our  suburblas  are  billowing  out 
into  the  countryside.    Moreover,  city  people 
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are  becoming  conscious  that,  as  taxn.,^ 
they  too  have  a  right  to  share  in  extensi^J 
educational  services.  Particularly  tato^ 
services  of  oxir  home  economists  in  denWH 
by  city  homemakers.  Finally,  extension^ 
the  democratic  obligation  of  striving  to  h^ 
Us  services  to  those  underprivileged  nl^, 
groups  who,  although  they  do  not  seekif. 
services,  probably  need  them  most. 

In  the  face  of  these  accumulating  dem«nH. 
upon  them,  I  believe  that  our  coope^l 
extension  servlce^lf  they  are  to  contin'! 
adequately  to  serve  the  needs  of  oeoni.  ! 
their  State— must  think  in  a  dKlinfi 
fashion  upon  the  following  questions-  m 
What  educational  problems  and  services  r,L 
extension  deal  with  effectively?  (2)  Whm« 
can  extension  adequately  serve'  and  (s? 
How  can  extension  maximize  its  efforts  «], 
that  it  can  serve  greater  numbers  of  nerson. 
in  an  effective  fashion?  t^'sonj 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  being  Inconsistent  in 
believing  that  somehow  we  must  adjust  th» 
number  of  problems  with  which  extension 
deals  to  the  size  and  competency  of  our  coun 
ty  and  State  extension  staffs.  Since  our  dm" 
ocratlc  conscience  will  not  permit  us,  as  ouh" 
He  educational  institutions,  arbltrarllv  to 
limit  the  clientele  we  serve,  I  think  we  mu«t 
find  the  answer  to  extension's  workload  in  de 
veloplng  more  devices  such  as  radio  and  telel 
vision  through  which  the  extension  worker's 
personality  and  knowledge  can  be  projected 
out  to  hundreds  of  people  whom  he  or  the 
could  not  reach  in  person.  We  must  brine 
into  the  services  we  offer  more  trained  min^ 
in  many  more  fields  than  has  been  the  case 
In  the  past.  Moreover,  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  our  extension  programs,  we  must 
use  the  new  knowledge  which  sociology  and 
social  psychology  are  providing  us.  We  murt 
more  effectively  utilize  group  action  tech- 
niques, neighborhood  and  community  grouD- 
Ings,  and  local  leadership  patterns. 

As  we  close  the  book  on  the  first  century 
of  our  great  land-grant  college  movement 
we.  In  the  colleges,  have  a  positive  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  to  think  and  plan  con- 
structively  and  creatively  for  our  future  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  these  are  times 
which  demand  bold  action.  For  never  be- 
fore have  people  had  to  depend  more  heavUy 
upon  their  colleges  and  universities  In  their 
struggle  to  find  a  direction— an  undersund- 
mg.  We  must  reexamine  our  goals  and  our 
functions  in  the  light  of  people's  changing 
needs  in  our  modern  world.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  If  our  activities  and  methods  are 
well  designed  to  fulfill  these  goals.  We  must 
be  willing  to  accept  change  and  to  plan 
boldly  for  our  future.  Only  If  we  do  these 
things  will  our  land-grant  colleges  continue 
to  be  the  socially  valuable  Instltutinns  which 
they  have  been  In  the  past. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES   LEROY 
HAINES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  and  most  capable 
public  servants  of  the  State  of  Maine  has 
passed  away.  Charles  LeRoy  Haines  was 
a  very  highly  respected  citizen  of 
Maine — of  Hancock  County— and  of  the 
Ellsworth  area. 

His  passing  will  be  mourned  by  the 
citizens  of  Maine  whom  he  so  faithfully 
served  for  so  many  years.  But  his  pass- 
ing will  be  mourned  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  well. 

For  Roy  Haines  was  deeply  respected 
and  greatly  admired  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  by  his  contemporaries  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Senators  and  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  itself.  With  great  distinc- 
tion, he  served  as  secretary  to  the  late 
Senator  Owen  Brewster. 
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In  the  4  years  that  Senator  Brewster 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Maine  congres- 
sional delegation,  Roy  Haines  was  liter- 
ally the  backbone  of  the  work  of  the 
delegation.  For  it  was  Roy  Haines  who 
set  up  the  meetings  of  the  delegation, 
who  drew  up  the  agenda,  who  indirectly 
ran  the  meetings  through  the  unobtru- 
sive guidance  that  he  gave  those  meet- 
ings, and  who  provided  the  follow- 
through  action  on  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  members  of  the  delegation  at  those 
meetings. 

In  a  sense.  Roy  Haines  was  the  third 
Senator  from  Maine  or  the  uncrowned 
Congressman  at  large  in  the  untiring, 
devoted,  and  dedicated  performance  that 
he  gave. 

Roy  and  I  did  not  always  see  eye  to 
eye  on  political  and  economic  philos- 
ophy. It  was  not  until  after  he  retired 
that  we  became  the  very  good  friends 
that  we  did.  He  retired  to  nearby  Mary- 
land and  when  he  wanted  something  at 
the  Capitol  he  always  called  on  me. 

Prom  time  to  time,  when  I  expressed 
myself  publicly  on  controversial  issues, 
Roy  would  write  me  a  letter  in  which 
he  would  express  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  me — but  always  commending 
me  for  refusing  to  dodge  the  issues.  And 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  he  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  me. 

Like  others,  he  gave  me.  through  his 
letters,  the  courage  to  continue  to  speak 
my  mind.  So  I  shall  miss  him  very,  very 
much.  And  in  his  passing  I  salute  him, 
for  in  my  mind  he  was  truly  "Senator 
Charles  LeRoy  Haines"  even  though  he 
was  never  elected  to  that  title. 


RE\^SED  CONCEPT  OP  THE  ROLE  OF 
STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Air  Force  magazine — 
January  1963 — there  is  a  most  thought- 
provoking  article  that  should  be  given 
the  most  serious  study  and  consideration 
by  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense,  and  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 

In  fact  this  article  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  prior  to  voting  on  defense 
authorization  legislation  and  defense  ap- 
propriation legislation. 

It  is  the  article  entitled  "Strategic  Re- 
treat Prom  Reality,"  by  John  F.  Loos- 
brock,  editor  of  the  Air  Force  Space  Di- 
gest. I  will  not  attempt  to  characterize 
it.  Instead  I  will  merely  say  that  it  is 
"must"  reading,  and  for  that  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Strategic  Retreat  From  Rkalitt 

(By  John   F.  Loosbrock,    editor.   Air   Force/ 

Space  Digest) 

A  radically  different  pattern  of  strategic 
theory  is  emerging  as  a  new  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  Its  keystone  is  a  revised  con- 
cept of  the  role  of  stxategic  nuclear  forces  in 
the  International  power  equation.  The  doc- 
trine of  nuclear  deterrence  Is  being  replaced 
by  a  doctrine  of  nuclear  stalemate.  The  stra- 
tegic umbrella,  under  shelter  ot  which  major 
Soviet   aggression   has   been  deterred   or  re- 


pulsed at  many  times  and  In  many  places 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Is  being  re- 
placed by  a  strategic  ceiUng — rigid,  inunov- 
able,  and  possibly  brittle. 

The  UJB.  force  structure  Is  being  reshuffled 
Into  an  almost  180-degree  reversal  of  com- 
position, emphasizing  flexibility  and  diversity 
in  conventional  capabilities — the  low-Inten- 
sity end  of  the  conflict  spectrum — while 
trending  toward  rigidity  and  a  limited  choice 
cf  weapons  In  nuclear  general-war  forces — 
the  high-Intensity  end  of  the  spectrum. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  some  years  before  the 
new  strategy  will  become  fully  operable.  It 
was  not,  for  example,  employed  In  the  Cuba 
affair.  That  was  a  power  play  out  of  the  old 
strategic  nuclear  deterren*  book.  As  Senior 
Editor  Claude  Wltze  pointed  out  last  month, 
it  was  SAC'S  shadow  over  Cuba  which  made 
the  difference  there.  But  our  continued  ablU 
ity  to  react  In  such  fashion  will  dwindle  .>s 
the  new  strategy  progressively  affects  the 
force  structure. 

The  new  strategy  has  not  been  formally 
articulated  to  the  American  people  as  yet. 
But  the  outlines  can  be  gleaned  from  an  ex- 
amination of  public  statements  and  impor- 
tant budget  decisions  which  will  shape  our 
future  military  posture.  It  Is  not  too  early 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  new  doctrine  and 
its  rationale. 

EVOLUTION    OF    THE    STALEMATE   THEOBT 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  U.S.  strategy 
has  been  based  on  a  reliance  on  our  posses- 
sion of  overwhelming  strategic  nuclear  su- 
periority. Even  though  there  could  be  no 
absolute  guarantee  that  the  United  States 
would  not  suffer  some  damage  in  a  general 
war.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  oiu* 
margin  of  superiority  was  great  enough  to 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  strong  incentive 
against  provoking  us.  This  strategic  superi- 
ority underlay  our  abUlty  to  deter  aggression 
all  the  way  across  the  spectrtim  of  conflict. 

if  the  deterrent  failed  to  deter,  these  same 
forces  would  strike  quickly  and  decisively  at 
me  Soviet  capablUty  to  wage  war. 

The  threat  of  inevitable  defeat  was  the 
sword  of  Damocles  that  himg  over  Soviet 
dreams  and  plans  of  military  conquest. 

Soviet  progress  in  nuclear  weaponry  and 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  technology 
began  to  erode  our  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  nuclear  det«rrent.  After  all.  there 
are  only  130  U.S.  cities  with  populations  of 
100,000  or  more.  A  relatively  modest  force 
of  ICBM's  with  nuclear  warheads  could  lit- 
erally tear  the  heart  out  c^  oui  lubanized 
society.  The  list  of  Soviet  cities  of  com- 
parable size  is  even  smaller — only  103.  Thus, 
one  rather  quickly  arrives  at  s  position 
where,  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Ros- 
well  Gilpatric  recently  put  it  to  a  national 
television  audience,  "either  one  of  these  great 
powers  can  deliver  upon  the  other  a  thermo- 
nuclear blow  of  such  proportions  as  to  make 
that  possibUity  unacceptable  to  any  rational 
leader." 

From  there  it  Is  easy  to  postulate  a  state 
of  mutual  deterrence,  where  opposing  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  cancel  out  each  other, 
much  as  was  the  case  with  poison  gas  in 
World  War  DC.  This  is  stalemate — ^the  con- 
cept of  a  rigid  strategic  ceUing  under  whose 
mutual  protection  the  great  powers  are  al- 
lowed to  employ  conventional  forces  with 
impunity  from  nuclear  devastation. 

It  is  an  attractive  theory.  It  has  even  led 
to  serioiis  consideration  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  hold  a  future  conflict  within  the 
destructive  bonds  of  World  War  II,  taking 
grim  comfort  from  the  thought  that  a  con- 
ventional war,  killing  perhaps  75  million 
people  over  a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  might 
be  better  than  the  risk  of  an  Armageddon, 
which  nolght  produce  150  million  deaths  In 
4  or  5  hours. 

However,  tbe  validity  of  a  tbeory  is  not 
necessarily  a  function  of  its  attractiveness. 
History  indicates  that  stalemates  have  tended 
to  anesthetize  the   watchfulness  of   praceful 


nations  while  presenting,  well-nigh  Irre- 
sistible temptation  to  aggressors.  Bspeeially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  stale- 
mate is  more  apparent  than  real. 

In  the  first  place,  making  targets  of  cities 
provides  neither  a  credible  threat  nor  a 
rational  recourse — either  for  us  or  for  the 
Soviets.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  him- 
self has  achnowledged  this  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  counterforce.  "Ilils  doc- 
trine, discussed  at  length  in  this  magazine 
8  years  ago,  eventually  was  accepted  by  the 
Air  Force  and  forcefully  promulgated  in  the 
Joint  Chiefs  by  former  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  Thomas  D.  White.  It  is  difficult  to 
square  counterforce  with  the  doctrine  of 
stalemate. 

An  even  more  basic  consideration  Is  the 
dynamics  of  the  world  power  struggle,  the 
cjntrasting  objectives  of  the  vying  power 
blocs.  The  West  essentially  seeks  to  preserve 
the  status  quo,  permitting  to  the  Commu- 
nists freedom  of  action  as  long  as  they  con- 
fine their  activity  within  the  bovmdarles  of 
the  Soviet -Slno  bloc.  The  Communists,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  avowedly  committed  to 
expansion — into  every  area  of  the  world  and 
by  every  available  means.  If  one  accepts  this 
great  contrast  in  objectives — and  admittedly 
there  are  those  who  do  not — the  temptation 
for  the  Soviets  to  break  a  stalemate  and  con- 
front us  with  a  covertly  contrived  position  of 
superiority  becomes  almost  irresistible.  The 
Soviet  attempt  to  outflank  us  In  Cuba 
should  serve  as  ample  proof  of  their  eagerness 
to  gain  a  military  advantage  over  us.  Soviet 
achievement  of  a  unilateral  military  capabil- 
ity in  space  provides  an  obvious  future  op- 
portunity for  a  stalemate-breaking  flanking 
maneuver.  If  Cuba,  only  90  horizontal  mUes 
from  our  coast,  presents  a  threat,  how  much 
more  a  Soviet  base  in  space,  only  &0  vertical 
miles  away? 

Another  Justification  for  stalemate  is  ac- 
ceptance of  the  view  that  there  can  be  no 
winner  in  a  nuclear  war.  It  is  hard  to  quar- 
rel with  this  position  If  by  nuclear  war  one 
means  an  all-out  exchange  of  nuclear  stock- 
piles. But  the  crucial  Issue  Is  whether  such 
an  exchange  represents  the  only  form,  or 
even  the  most  likely  form,  that  nuclear  war 
might  take.  The  Issue  Is  crucial  because  the 
way  it  is  answered  indicates  the  basic  phi- 
losophy that  underlies  national  strategy. 
And  It  is  the  philosophy  that  determines  the 
shape  and  size  and  cconposltlon  of  our  mili- 
tary forces.  The  fact  that  both  sides  are 
likely  to  find  It  against  their  Interest  to  ini- 
tiate an  all-out  nuclear  attack  against  popu- 
lation centers  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  profitably  em- 
ployed against  the  enemy's  military  forces. 

The  doctrine  of  stalemate  already  Is  affect- 
ing the  composition  of  oiu-  strategic  forces. 
Essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  stalemate, 
at  least  at  this  point  in  the  military  state  of 
the  art,  is  a  force  that  can  ride  out  a  first 
strike  and  hit  back.  The  hardened  land- 
based  Mlnuteman  and  the  mobile  and  hid- 
den, sea-based  Polaris  are  ideally  suited  to 
the  stalemate  doctrine.  Being  relatively 
invulnerable,  they  are  said  to  be  less  provoca- 
tive than  weapwn  systems  which  can  only  be 
protected  against  a  first  strike  by  la\inchlng 
them.  Being  unprovocative.  these  missile 
systems  contribute  to  a  stabilized  situation 
(a  common  euphemism  for  stalemate)  and 
set  the  stage  for  arms  control. 

Current  defense  hardware  decisions  are  in 
line  with  the  stalemate  doctrine.  A  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  the  overall  de- 
fense effort  is  going  Into  the  strategic  forces. 
And  a  growing  proportion  of  the  strategic 
force  is  going  into  missiles.  For  the  first 
time  In  almost  three  decades  the  United 
.States  has  no  bomber  In  production  or  even 
under  development.  The  B-47  fleet  is  on  its 
way  out,  and  the  B-62  is  slated  to  follow  fast 
on  its  heels,  the  obsolescence  of  the  B-52 
being  hastened  deliberately  by  the  negative 
decision  on  the  air-launched  ballistic  mls- 
filc.  Skyb:>lt.      The  70,  whether  RS-  or  B-.  Is 
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dead,  an  xinfcwtuiuite  victim  of  irretrievable 
•motionaUsm  on  the  part  of  both  Ite  defend- 
ers and  detractors. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  iinless  an  as- 
yet-unannounced  manned  system  should  go 
into  development,  our  strategic  forces  wUl 
consist  entirely  of  missiles.  By  that  time, 
the  InviUnerabllity  of  these  missiles,  not 
serloiialy  questioned  today,  may  weU  be  com- 
promised by  technological  sxirprlse  in  such 
areas  as  antisubmarine  warfare,  ballistic 
mleslle  defense,  or  a  variety  of  military  ap- 
plications of  space  technology. 

We  will  have  substituted  rigidity  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  area  of  conflict  where  flexibility 
la  most  needed.  There  will  be  fewer,  rather 
than  more,  options  for  a  future  President  to 
exercise — ^fewer,  rather  than  more,  buttons 
on  the  White  House  console. 

DO^rUNI    OF    SZCONS    STRIKE    ONLY 

Let  us  return  now  to  what  Is  a  logical  fol- 
low-on  to  the  doctrine  of  strategic  nuclear 
stalemate.  The  point  Is  a  subtle  one,  per- 
haps, but  its  impact  makes  a  searching  ex- 
amination worth  the  effort. 

Our  national  military  policy  has  always 
been  a  second-strike  policy,  that  we  would 
never  initiate  a  premeditated  and  unpro- 
voked surprise  attack.  This  U  eminently 
consistent  with  our  national  values,  and  we 
have  adhered  closely  to  it  over  the  years. 

I>unng  the  period  of  our  atomic  monopoly 
for  example,  we  decUned  the  opportunity  to 
strike  the  Soviet  Union  with  impunity 
Since  then  we  have  invested  blUlons  In  im- 
proving our  ability  to  strike  back  after  we 
have  been  hit.  The  DEW  line  and  BMEWS. 
the  elaborate  alert  procedures  to  protect  our 
aircraft,  the  hardening  and  dispersing  of  our 
missiles,  these  are  a  few  of  the  heroic  and 
costly  measures  we  have  taken  to  retain  a 
second-strike  posture. 

Kven  so,  we  have  recognized  certain  clr- 
cxmistances  under  which  we  might  be  com- 
pelled to  make  the  initial  attack  against  the 
Soviets,  even  before  the  United  States  proper 
had  been  hit.  The  classic  example  is  that 
of  a  massive  Soviet  attack  against  NATO.  At 
no  time  since  World  War  n  have  the  forces 
in  Western  Europe  been  strong  enough  to 
■top  a  determined  Soviet  attack.  Yet  NATO 
has  not  been  struck. 

We  are  still  committed  by  treaty  to  the 
policy  whereby  we  will  respond  to  an  attack 
on  NATX)  as  though  it  were  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  Itself.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
■we  are  searching  for  an  easier  answer,  for 
some  deterrent  short  of  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear attack  against  the  Soviets.  Mr.  Mc- 
Mamara  expressed  his  concern  in  a  recent 
Interview  when  he  said : 

"Under  any  circumstances,  even  if  we  had 
the  military  advantage  of  striking  first,  the 
price  of  any  nuclear  war  would  be  terrlblv 
high."  ' 

The  dilemma  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
threat  of  retaliation  is  only  meaningful  if 
executing  it  offers  some  advantage.  It  be- 
gins to  lose  its  impact  the  moment  its  exe- 
cutors begin  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
Its  effectiveness.  We  quite  obviously  are 
having  second  thoughte  today,  and  the  con- 
sequences coxild  be  far-reaching.  This  be- 
comes more  true  as  we  progress  toward  a 
strategic  force  which  provides  no  nuclear 
options  below  the  level  of  an  ICBM  exchange. 
The  nuclear  choice  will  become  interconti- 
nental missiles  or  nothing — an  admittedly 
hard  choice. 

This  is  why  the  new  strategy  looks  toward 
still  another  alternative,  one  that  wo\ild  free 
us  from  ever  having  to  resort  to  nuclear  re- 
taliation at  all.  It  seeks  to  eliminate  all  ex- 
ceptions, to  make  the  second-strlke-only 
policy  applicable  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances. It  backs  off  to  the  level  of  con- 
frontation with  conventional  weapons,  some- 
times known  as  beating  the  Soviets  at  their 
own  game  or  meeting  the  Soviet  challenges 
by  means  and  at  places  of.  their  choosing. 


Ck)nventlonal  flexibility  is  obtained   at  the 
expense  of  nuclear  flexibility. 

THB     DOCTSINK     OF    AUTOMATIC    ESCALATION 

It  is  frequently  argrued  and  widely  believed 
that  the  use  of  even  low-yield  tactical  niv 
clear  weapons  will  trigger  an  automatic  es- 
calation process  leading  Inexorably  and 
Inevitably  to  an  all-out  thermonuclear 
exchange.  Ur.  Gilpatric  voiced  this  thought 
at  a  press  conference  last  June,  saying: 

"I,  for  one.  have  never  believed  in  a  so- 
called  limited  nuclear  war.  I  Just  don't 
know  how  you  build  a  limit  into  it  once 
you  start  iislng  any  kind  of  q^  nuclear  bang." 
It  is  this  fear  of  escalation  that  haunts 
the  peace  movement  and  those  who  press 
for  unilateral  disarmament,  or  for  arms- 
control  measures  without  adequate  safe- 
guards. The  subject  Is  clouded  by  emotion- 
alism, and  a  rational  dialogue  Is  difficult 
History  provides  not  clues  since  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  have  never  been  employed  In 
combat.  Hence,  It  Is  easier  to  articulate  the 
possibility  of  disaster  than  It  Is  to  defend 
the  probability  of  desirable  results. 

A  major  factor  usually  overlooked  In  the 
escalation  discussion  Is  that  the  gap  in  fire- 
power between  the  largest  of  conventional 
iron  bombs  and  the  smallest  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  essentially  closed,  while  the  variety 
of  yields  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  almost  In- 
finite. The  mere  word  "nuclear"  conjures 
up  an  image  of  a  multimegaton  warhead 
exploding  over  New  York  or  Moscow.  Sel- 
dom considered  is  the  fact  that  the  smallest 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  can  be  only  a  few 
times  more  powerful  than  a  World  War  n 
blockbuster.  And  today  they  can  be  de- 
livered with  a  selectivity  and  acctiracy  un- 
known In  World  War  II. 

The  second  major  consideration  overlooked 
in  the  automatic-escalation  theory  is  that 
an  escalator  runs  down  as  well  as  up.  It 
depends  on  who's  boss  of  the  battlefield. 
Escalation  can  be  made  to  work  for  us,  so 
long  as  we  retain  the  overall  nuclear  superi- 
ority that  keeps  the  option  to  escalate  up- 
ward a  decision  that  we  alone  can  render. 
It  would  seem  obvious  that  what  would 
keep  the  Soviets  from  the  first  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  is  fear  of  what  might  hap- 
pen to  them  as  long  as  we  have  the  upper 
hand  in  this  area.  No  one  has  yet  devised 
a  plausible  rationale  for  their  behaving  any 
differently  if  we  should  initiate  use  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  The  key  is  out  reten- 
tion of  the  option  to  escalate.  Should  this 
option  pass  to  the  Soviets  through  sup>erl- 
orlty  or  even  parity,  we  would  find  out  Just 
how  quickly  it  would  be  exercised. 

Acceptance  of  the  automatic-escalation 
theory  by  strategic  planners  leads  logically  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  first  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  They  would  be  retained 
in  the  inventory  as  last  resorts — to  keep  the 
Soviets  from  using  theirs,  to  keep  Europe 
from  being  finally  overrun,  etc.  But  their 
employment  as  a  major  Instrument  of  mlU- 
tEu-y  policy  is  becoming  less  and  less  likely. 
Once  one  has  concluded  that  there  can  be 
no  winner  in  a  nuclear  war,  and  that  use 
of  even  one  fractional-KT  nuclear  weapon 
on  the  battlefield  will  automatically  esca- 
late to  a  big  nuclear  war,  one  tends  to  look 
for  other  means  of  defending  one's  Interests. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  FLEXIBLE  RESPONSE 

Under  the  premises  outlined  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  our  strategy  turns  inevitably 
toward  expanded  conventtonaJ-war  capabil- 
ities in  a  search  for  flexibility  of  response — 
more  options. 

Here  the  question  Is  whether  this  kind  of 
flexibility  is  the  kind  we  actually  need.  Let 
us  leap  ahead  a  bit  in  time  and  postulate  a 
situation  in  which  the  new  strategy  and  the 
new  force  structure  are  applied. 

The  Soviets  initiate  a  move  against  the 
West  with  substantial  conventional  strength. 
We  have  a  strategic   force  made   up  exclu- 
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slvely  of  Invulnerable  second-strike  mlarti 
with  a  decUive  margin  of  superiority  totoi! 
area.     We  have  renounced  the  use  of  w 
tical  nuclear  weapons  out  of  fear  of  aut^ 
matlc   escalation.     We   resist   with   conv^ 
tional    weapons    only.      The    Soviets    drt." 
harder.     We  approach  the  end  of  our  ^n* 
ventlonal  rope.    We  are  losing.     Or  supncL 
we  are  holding,  or  even  winning,  when  th 
Soviets  introduce  tactical   nuclear  weatW 
What   do    we   do?      How   many    optlonT^, 
open  to  us?    How  flexible  are  we? 

We  can  negotiate,  with  the  terms  hlBhw 
unlikely  to  be  In  our  favor.  ' 

Or  we  can  escalate  immediately  from  con. 
ventlonal  war  to  an  exchange  of  ICBM'a  to 
the  highest  level  of  conflict,  to  the  kind  ot 
war  where  we  already  have  told  ourselws 
that  there  are  no  winners. 

Clearly  we  cannot  confine  our  quest  for 
flexibility  to  the  low-Intensity  end  of  the 
conflict  spectrum.  Further,  we  mtist  build 
In  flexlbUlty  from  the  top  down,  not  from  the 
bottom  up.  Unless  we  are  wlUlng  to  pay  the 
price  of  being  able  to  cope  with  every  con- 
celvable  Soviet  challenge  in  exact  kind  m 
must  give  priority  to  the  potential  challenge, 
which  most  seriously  threaten  our  Tit«i 
Interests. 

FLEXIBLE    RESPONSE    AND    WESTERN    EUROPI 

For  a  dozen  years  or  more  the  sword  and 
shield  concept  of  NATO  has  contained  the 
vastly  superior  conventional  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  East  Europe  satellites 
The  shield  has  been  made  up  of  NATO'g 
ground  forces  and  tactical  air  forces,  armed 
with  both  conventional  and  nuclear  weapona. 
There  was  never  a  question  of  attempting  to 
contain  a  major  Soviet  assault,  even  a  con- 
ventlonal  one,  with  conventional  weapons. 
Tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  be  employed 
The  sword  behind  the  shield  was  SAC.  to- 
gether with  other  strategic  forces  under  the 
direct  command  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander In  Europe. 

Today  the  argument  over  conventional 
versus  nuclear  weapons  may  prove  to  be  the 
reef  on  which  NATO  founders.  We  are  In- 
slstlng  that  NATO's  conventional  capability 
Is  grossly  inadequate  and  that  this  could  re- 
sult in  nuclear  war  being  forced  upon  us 
The  Europeans,  who  have  lived  in  the  Soviet 
shadow  with  equanimity  all  these  years,  are 
becoming  increasingly  apprehensive  about 
the  extent  and  nature  of  futiue  U.S.  com- 
mitments In  their  behalf.  They  worry  about 
our  fear  of  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
because  they  think  It  Increases  the  danger  of 
a  major  conventional  war  In  their  back  yard. 
The  Europeans  know  firsthand  that  conven- 
tional war  is  no  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  And  they  tend  to  view  any  VS. 
policy  shift  In  this  direction  as  motivated 
primarily  by  a  desire  to  keep  a  future  war  off 
U.S.  soil.  De  Gaulle's  drive  for  an  Independ- 
ent French  nuclear  deterrent  derives  In 
large  part  from  his  doubts  about  the  future 
viability  of  U.S.  commitments.  And  BrltUh 
anger  over  our  scuttling  of  her  V-bombere 
by  our  virtual  abandonment  of  the  Skybolt 
missile  Is  part  of  the  same  package. 

But  if  Western  Europe  finds  the  thought  of 
conventionally  armed  defenses  distasteful, 
our  own  strategy  Is  finding  it  more  and  more 
attractive.  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball,  speaking  before  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  in  Paris  last  Novem- 
ber, said: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  NATO  coun- 
tries cannot  maintain  in  the  NATO  area  con- 
ventional farces  that  are  at  least  equal  to 
those  In  Eastern  Europe." 

Mr.  McNamara  has  also  Indicated  his  belief 
that  the  NATO  countries  can  increase  their 
conventional  defensive  capabilities.  The 
NATO  nations  will  agree,  but  only  reluctantly 
and  under  heavy  pressvu-e  from  the  United 
States. 

We  have  not  publicly  renounced  the  first 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the  de- 


fense of  Western  Europe,  nor  is  there  any 
likelihood  that  we  wiU  do  so  soon  or  even 
ever.  But  the  doctrine  of  nuclear  stalemate, 
coupled  with  the  theories  of  automatic  esca- 
lation and  flexible  response.  Indicate  that 
ve  are  trying  hard  to  remove  these  weapons 
from  any  battlefield  of  the  future,  even  if 
this  means  risking  large-scale  conventional 

wars. 

As  far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned, 
the  danger  is  twofold — first,  that  the  doc- 
trinal confiict  will  Irreparably  damage  the 
alliance,  and  second,  that  the  Soviets  will 
be  encouraged  to  take  new  risks  in  the 
NATO  area  that  could  not  have  been  Justi- 
fied when  they  were  faced  with  the  sword 
and  shield  concept. 

MORS   OPTIONS   OS   LESS? 

No  thoughtful  person  can  quarrel  with  the 
Idea  of  seeking  as  many  alternatives  as  pos- 
sible between  surrender  or  holocaust.  The 
real  question  is  whether  or  not  the  current 
trends  in  strategy  and  force  composition  are 
really  narrowing,  rather  than  widening,  the 
number  of  options  that  will  be  available  as 
time  goes  on. 

Consuming  fear  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  war  can  deprive  us  of  the  main 
strategic  advantage  we  possess  today.  It 
would  reduce  risks  for  the  Soviet  planners 
by  concentrating  future  conflict  In  the  con- 
ventional area,  where  the  strategic  advantage 
is  clearly  theirs.  In  addition,  they  know 
they  can  always  pause  for  negotiations  if 
the  going  geU  too  rough. 

Par  more  worrisome,  however,  are  the 
dangers  Inherent  In  unilateral  acceptance  of 
the  strategic-stalemate  concept.  Indeed,  the 
very  fact  that  we  accept  a  stalemate  in  Itself 
breaks  the  stalemate  In  a  psychological  sense. 
A  single  technological  breakthrough — with 
space  offering  an  almost  unlimited  range  of 
possibilities — coxUd  shatter  the  stalemate 
suddenly  and  Irrevocably,  permitting  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  "fall  back  and 
re-grope." 

Optimism  is  running  high  after  the  Soviet 
backdown  in  Cuba,  and  the  temptation  Is  to 
read  more  Into  that  episode  than  Is  Justified. 
One  can  make  a  case  that  the  very  attempt 
to  emplace  outflanking  missiles  on  the 
Island  stemmed  from  the  Soviet  belief  that. 
If  their  bluff  were  called,  they  had  little  to 
lose  but  face — a  small  risk  In  terms  of  the 
prospective  benefits  had  the  move  gone  un- 
detected. And  the  strategic  posture  which 
made  possible  our  positive  reaction  In  Cuba 
Is  undergoing  a  radical  change.  Postulate  a 
future>.  Cuba — perhaps  In  space,  perhaps  In 
Iran — linder  the  strategic  philosophy  dis- 
cussed 'herewith,  and  one  comes  up  with 
quite  a  different  set  of  answers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS  RUSSELL 
AND  HILL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  appropriate  to  praise  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Richard  Russell  and 
Lister  Hill,  who  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  great  distinction,  but  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  at  this  time,  as  Senator 
Russell  begins  his  31st  and  Senator  Hill 
his  26th  year  of  service  in  this  body,  to 
call  attention  to  their  dedication,  devo- 
tion, and  hard  work  over  the  years. 

The  highly  deserved  tributes  already 
paid  to  these  two  great  men  by  their  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  moved 
me  deeply,  and  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  fine  things  that  have  been 
said  about  them. 

The  gracious  modesty  with  which  the 
senior  Senators  from  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama responded  to  the  compliments 
from  their  colleagues  further  mark  them 
as  truly  great  men. 


I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
Richard  Russell  and  Lister  Hill  for  the 
past  18  years,  and  I  look  forward  to 
additional  years  of  service  with  them. 

Senator  Rttsskll's  State  is  next  door 
to  South  Carolina,  separated  only  by  the 
Savannah  River  and  two  other  small 
streams  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Savan- 
nah. Over  the  years  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  Richard  Russell 
and  his  colleagues  from  Georgia  in  the 
development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Savannah  River  Valley.  This  develop- 
ment— construction  of  public  power  and 
water  conservation  dams — has  strength- 
ened the  economy,  present  and  future, 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  the 
entire  region.  It  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  tireless  efforts 
of  Richard  Russell. 

Richard  Russell's  contributions  to  the 
fight  for  national  security  through  en- 
lightened military  strength  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  pillar  of  freedom,  constitu- 
tional government,  are  too  well  known 
to  reiterate  here. 

Richard  Russell  is  held  in  great 
esteem,  not  only  in  Georgia  and  the 
South,  but  throughout  the  length  of  the 
land;  and  he  should  be.  I  supported 
Richard  Russell  for  the  presidential 
nomination  on  two  occasions.  President 
Truman  has  written  that,  "I  believe  that 
if  Russell  had  been  from  Indiana  or 
Missouri  or  Kentucky,  he  might  very  well 
have  become  President  of  the  United 
States." 

The  name  of  Lister  Hill  is  synony- 
mous with  service — service  to  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  the  Nation.  Monuments 
to  his  great  love  of  people  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  principle  that  government 
can  help  relieve  their  suffering  and 
lighten  their  burdens  without  compro- 
mising their  self-respect  or  dignity,  have 
been  erected  in  villages,  to\^-ns.  and  cities 
across  the  Nation — and  along  the  rural 
roads  and  on  the  farms  of  America. 

Those  monuments  are  hospitals,  health 
centers,  rehabilitation  centers,  diagnostic 
and  treatment  clinics,  tubercular  sana- 
toriums,  nursing  homes  for  older  people, 
and  other  facilities  built  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  and  the 
powerlines  of  the  TVA  and  the  REA  co- 
operatives. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
be  identified  with  Lister  Hill  in  pro- 
mulgating the  Hill-Burton  Act,  with 
rural  electrification  programs,  and  other 
progressive  measures  that  have  helped 
untold  millions  of  people  and  strength- 
ened America. 

It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  intelligence 
and  integrity  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama  that  they  have  repeatedly 
sent  Richard  Russell  and  Lister  Hill  to 
represent  them  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
pray  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  years  to  come. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  IMMEDIATE  SET- 
TLEMENT OF  THE  DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
crippling  dock  strike  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  some  weeks  will  have  a  serious 
effect  on  farm  planting  this  year,  unless 
the  strike  is  settled  immediately. 

It  is  only  natural  to  view  a  dock  strike 
as   a  strike   that   affects   only   coastal 


areas.  However,  unless  the  present  strike 
is  settled  immediately,  it  can  have  serious 
consequences  on  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction this  year — not  only  on  agri- 
cultural production,  but  also  on  the  dis- 
posal of  our  surplus  of  farm  products. 
This  morning  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Roy  A.  Edwards,  president  of  the 
Rudy  Patrick  Seed  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Seed  Growers  Association.  The 
telegram  reads  as  follows: 

The  crippling  dock  strike  has  made  It 
Impossible  for  10  million  p>ound8  in  port 
and  an  additional  5  million  pounds  to  arrive 
this  month  of  agricultural  seeds  from  Europe 
and  other  countries  already  purchased  by 
American  companies  to  go  for  distribution  to 
the  planting  farmers.  This  seed  is  badly 
needed  and  would  sow  1  million  acres.  The 
situation  is  critical  and  a  few  days  can  make 
the  difference  for  the  crop  season.  With  the 
planting  dates  almost  on  us,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  this  seed  be  unloaded.  We  lu-ge 
your  help  in  getting  the  strike  settled 
immediately. 

Rudy  Patrick  Seed  Co.. 

Rot  a.  Edwakds. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  strike  will  be  settled  at  an 
early  date,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture,  but  also  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation's  economy. 


FRAUDS  AGAINST  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  has  demonstrated  a  lively  and 
comprehensive  interest  in  the  problems 
facing  our  elderly  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  far- 
ranging  studies  of  the  committee  has 
been  the  leadership  of  its  chairman. 
Senator  Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan. 

Recently,  the  chairman  announced 
that  the  committee  would  conduct  hear- 
ings on  a  major  problem  facing  the 
elderly  today.  He  has  directed  that  the 
committee  will  study  frauds  directed 
specifically  at  our  older  citizens.  This 
is  a  much -needed,  timely  inquiry.  It 
should  yield  useful  information  and 
worthwhile  suggestions  for  corrective 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  a  New  Jersey  news- 
paper, the  Ridgewood  Herald-News, 
commented  about  the  hearings  in  an  edi- 
torial on  January  3.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Investigation  Needed 

Senator  Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  says 
he  is  going  to  launch  an  investigation  of 
quack,  cure-all  preparations  on  the  market 
and  most  sane  people.  Including  the  medical 
profession,  will  agree  that  it's  about  time. 

A  great  many  of  the  bogus  drugs,  health 
foods  and  the  like,  the  Senator  says,  are 
aimed  at  elderly  people  who  are,  of  course, 
the  people  most  likely  to  be  suffering  as- 
sorted ailments. 

It  is  astonishing  to  discover  how  com- 
pletely credulous  otherwise  sensible  jjeople 
can  be  when  it  comes  to  medical  matters. 
Ridiculous  diets,  herb  medicines,  useless  elec- 
tric devices — nothing  is  too  farfetched  and 
absurd  but  what  a  lot  of  people  will  fall 
for  It. 

Many  of  the  things  have  no  p>OEslble  medi- 
cal   value   of    any    sort,   but    a   good    many 
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oVben,  nnfortiinately,  can  be  actually  harm- 
ful. And  for  ttaeae  things,  says  the  Senator, 
somewhere  around  a  billion  dollara  a  year  le 
expended,  often  by  people  who  have  little 
money  to  waste. 

Tb  put  these  things  on  the  market  and 
specially  to  make  extravagant  and  unsnp- 
pcn-ted  claims  for  them  la  a  callous,  cruel 
practice,  worse  than  the  oldtlme  medicine 
showman  ever  thought  of  because  It  la  done 
In  sophisticated,  pseudomedlcal  terms  which 
the  medicine  man  never  even  heard  of. 

It  is  doubly  cruel  because  It  is  aimed  at 
people  who  often  are  desperate  and  suffering 
and  who  are  clutching  at  any  straw  that 
promises  help,  no  matter  how  Illogical  the 
promise  may  be. 

There  are  few  less  admirable  ways  of 
getting  rich  quick  but  unfortunately  a  lot  of 
people  seem  to  be  engaged  in  it. 


January  n 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  among  the  many  worthwhile 
and  necessary  proposals  disciissed  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, one  of  the  most  exciting  was  the 
National  Service  Corps.  The  Service 
Corps,  patterned  after  the  oversea  Peace 
Corps,  will  provide  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunl^  for  yoxuig  people  to  help  our  less 
f  ortimate  citizens.  I  know  that  this  idea 
will  appeal  at  once  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
idealism  of  the  Nation's  youth,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  many  young  f>eople  will  be  eager 
to  volunteer. 

The  oversea  Peace  Corps  has  already 
demonstrated  its  usefulness;  it  is  time 
that  we  applied  the  talents  and  resources 
of  o\u*  youth  to  pockets  of  need  and  dep- 
rivation right  here  at  home. 


As  I  see  it,  the  National  Service  Corps 
could  work  this  way:  At  the  request  of 
the  proper  officials  In  the  States  con- 
cerned, corps  members  would  come  to  a 
State  to  help  its  overburdened  and  hard- 
working teachers  and  social  workers. 
The  States  would  draft  the  projects  on 
which  these  volunteers  would  work. 
While  in  the  State  they  would  work  with 
and  under  the  supervision  of  State  per- 
sonnel. Let  me  emphasiae  that  this  is 
not  a  Federal  project  or  an  expsjision  of 
big  government.  The  National  Service 
Corps  would  serve  basically  as  a  means 
for  channeling  the  enthusiasm  and  skills 
of  youth  to  the  areas  where  they  can  be 
most  useful. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  legislation  because  it  is 
planned  that  some  of  the  initial  projects 
of  the  National  Service  Corps  will  deal 
with  some  of  the  most  neglected  members 
of  our  society,  migratory  farmworkers. 

For  instance,  in  New  Jersey,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  could  run  day-care 
centers  for  migrant  children,  assist  the 
teachers  in  summer  schools,  and  help  the 
doctors  and  nurses  manning  the  migrant 
laborer  health  clinics. 

The  proposal  for  the  National  Service 
Corps  is  of  special  interest  in  New  Jer- 
sey because  a  group  of  Garden  State 
students  worked  in  1962  on  a  pilot  volun- 
teer program  to  help  migratory  farm- 
workers. Sixteen  girls  at  Douglass  Col- 
lege gave  up  their  summer  to  work  with 
the  farmworkers  and  their  families  at 
day-care  centers  and  other  projects  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  The  work  done  by 
these  girls  has  helped  to  generate  some 


of  the  enthusiasm  I  have  for  a  tDat% 
comprehensive  corps.  ^^ 

This  National  Service  Corps  would  da 
more  than  provide  critically  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  underprivileged  and  ne- 
glected fragments  of  our  society,  ij 
would  alert  the  rest  of  us  to  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  hardship  and  social  defl" 
ciencles  now  facing  so  many  of  our 
citizens. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BIRCH  BAYH 
OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Pre. 
siding  Officer  (Mr.  Bayh  in  the  chair)' 
who  is  one  of  the  new  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  today  has  taken  on  the 
very  important  responsibility  of  presid- 
ing  over  the  Senate.  I  believe  he  Is  the 
first  of  the  class  of  1963  to  perform  this 
important  duty.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  and  to  salute  him  for  his  service 
and  for  his  helpfulness  in  this  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  kind  remarks. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HimiPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday 
January  15,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian.' 


I 

EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


CommeBdation  of  Volunteer  Firemen 
From  the  VUIafet  of  Franklin  Square, 
West  Hempstead,  South  Hen^xtead, 
Uniondale,  Roosevelt,  Elmont,  Lake- 
view,  Garden  Gty,  and  Hempstead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  nrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14, 1963 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  au- 
gust body  a  feat  of  daring,  bravery,  and 
courage  performed  by  a  group  of  my 
constituents:  the  volunteer  firemen  from 
the  villages  of  Franklin  Square,  West 
Hempstead,  South  Hempstead,  Union- 
dale,  Roosevelt,  Elmont,  Lakeview,  Gar- 
den City,  and  Hempstead. 

On  the  morning  of  December  31,  1962, 
a  blaze  broke  out  in  a  warehouse  in  the 
village  of  Hempstead  which  eventually 
destroyed  Long  Island  Railroad  station 
there  and  caused  over  $1  million  worth  of 
damages.  During  its  course,  several 
homes  were  threatened. 

The  temperature  was  at  near  zero 
throughout  many  hours  these  brave  men 
spent  fighting  the  blaze.    In  a  short  time 


after  they  arrived  at  the  scene,  each 
man  resembled  a  ghostly  apparition: 
each  was  covered  with  a  cake  of  ice.  The 
cold  was  bitter;  the  fire  raged.  Despite 
these  obstacles,  these  wonderful  men 
fought  on,  eventually  bringing  the  fire 
under  control— a  fire  that  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  the  most  devastating 
Long  Island  had  ever  experienced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  these 
men  because  they  are  volunteer  fire- 
men— they  receive  no  pay  for  their 
labors — they  are  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  life  and  property  in  the  com- 
munity. Through  the  years  they  have 
performed  their  duties  with  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  efficiency.  They  are  on 
call  24  hours  a  day.  And  when  the  siren 
sounds,  they  are  on  the  go  immediately 
without  regard  for  personal  comfort  or 
safety. 

These  men  deserve  the  undying  ad- 
miration of  the  people  of  their  commu- 
nities. The  same  admiration  is  due  their 
wives  and  families  who  keep  the  fearful 
vigil,  many  of  whom  have  formed  aux- 
iliary units  which,  like  the  male  groups, 
travel  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  and  pro- 
vide these  hardworking  men  with  coflfee 
and  doughnuts  and  aid  during  the  criti- 
cal firefighting  time. 

I  commend  to  your  consideration  all 
volunteer  firefighting  imits,  but  espe- 
cially, at  this  time,  the  brave  men  of  the 


villages  I  have  cited  who  performed  so 
well  in  the  recent,  critical  Hempstead 
blaze. 

These  are  men  I  suggest,  who  do  not 
ask  what  their  country  can  do  for  them, 
but  in  the  tradition  of  the  minutemen  of 
Concord  and  Lexington,  are  actually 
doing  right  now.  They  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded as  examples  of  the  finest  in 
Americanism. 


A  Resolution  To  Establish  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Monday,  January  14. 1963 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reintroducing  my  resolution  to  establish 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations,  I  must  point  out  that  one 
more  country  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  captive  nations  since  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  a  year  and  a  half 
ago. 

Cuba  must  be  regarded  as  a  captive 
nation.    We  have  seen  firsthand  what 


has  happened  to  the  Cuban  people  under 
Communist  tyranny — the  heartache,  the 
loss  of  liberty  and  prop>erty.  Some  have 
even  sacrificed  their  lives.  It  should 
ser\'e  to  remind  us  of  the  obligations  we 
have  to  them  and  to  enslaved  peoples 
everywhere  to  aid  in  all  practicable  ways 
in  their  quest  for  freedom. 

The  Congress  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  provide  leadership  in  this  vital 
freedom  movement.  And  it  must  be 
more  than  mere  lipservice  in  the  form 
of  resolutions  and  declarations  and  ob- 
servances. It  must  take  the  form  of 
action. 

The  purpose  of  a  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  would  be  to  conduct 
inquiry  into  and  to  study  satellite  coun- 
tries and  captive  non-Russian  nations 
tx)  help  them  to  regain  their  national 
and  individual  freedoms. 

In  faith  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  guidance.  In  giving 
it.  let  us  never  forget  that  the  future  of 
the  free  world  is  linked  with  the  future 
of  these  captive  nations. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  congres- 
sional committee  devoting  itself  to  the 
study  and  recommendation  of  ways  to 
further  promote  a  peaceful  offensive  in 
the  cold  war  would  contribute  tre- 
mendously to  the  prosecution  of  the  cold 
war  and  to  ultimate — and  necessary — 
victory. 


Rules  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1963 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  vote  has  been  taken.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  brief  resume  of 
and  express  my  deep  disappointment  in 
the  vote  on  the  House  Rules  Committee 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  voted 
for  the  Republicans  in  this  last  con- 
gressional election.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  comprehend  the  principles  upon 
which  the  majority  party  has  voted,  for 
it  was  the  majority  party  which  usually 
voices  its  desire  for  the  right  of  the 
minority.  Now  most  of  them  have  voted 
against  giving  to  the  minority  in  this 
House  equitable  representation.  The  Re- 
publican conference  on  Tuesday.  Janu- 
ary 8.  1962,  adopted  a  series  of  three  fair- 
play  amendments  which  were  presented 
by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ford. 

First.  An  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  to  15  members 
based  upon  numerical  apportionment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which,  in 
the  88th  Congress,  controlled  3  to  2  by 
the  Democrats,  would  mean  a  committee 
of  9  Democrats  and  6  Republicans. 

Second.  An  increase  in  minority  staffi 
of  House  committees  to  a  total  also  pro- 
portional with  overall  House  minority 
membership  thus  giving  Republicans  40 
percent  of  committee  staffs  in  contrast  to 
the  current   overwhelming   and   unjust 


control  of  the  staffs  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant committees  by  the  majority. 

Third.  A  guarantee  of  equal  time  for 
the  minority  in  debate  or  consideration 
of  the  joint  House-Senate  conference 
committee  reports  on  the  House  fioor. 
The  majority  party  in  the  House  now  has 
the  power  to  completely  dominate  time 
in  this  regard  and  lias  in  the  past  abused 
this  power.  The  amendment  did  not 
a.sk  for  48  percent,  but  just  40  percent 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  and  they  have  now 
denied  our  request  and  given  us  the  un- 
just 33  percent.  The  fact  remains  now 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  be  nothing 
more  than  an  open  door  for  the  liberals 
in  the  National  Capital  without  proper 
representation  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can people  who  voted  for  the  Republican 
congressional  Members.  The  theory 
that  without  the  enlargement  of  the 
Rules  Committee  the  majority  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  their  wishes  in  the 
House  is  a  fact  unfounded  since  every- 
one knows  that  by  the  u.se  of  the  dis- 
charge petition  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Hou.so  can  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor. 


Society  of  Magazine  Writers  Honors 
Editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  With 
Annual  Richard  L.  Neuberger  Award — 
Plaque  Presented  to  John  Fischer 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 
Monday.  January  14,  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Society  of  Magazine  Writers 
selects  from  the  world  of  journalism  the 
publisher  or  editor  who,  in  the  society's 
judgment,  has  done  most  to  raise  the 
standards  of  magazines  as  a  medium  of 
democratic  communication.  This  worthy 
individual  is  chosen  from  among  dis- 
tinguished nominees  by  a  panel  of  society 
presidents,  past  and  present,  and  the 
choice  is  made  known  at  a  pre-Christmas 
gathering. 

Known  as  the  Richard  L.  Neuberger 
Award,  this  honor  is  named  in  memory 
of  our  late  colleague  from  Oregon,  and 
in  a  short  span  has  become  a  nationally 
respected  recognition  of  excellence  and 
dedication  in  the  field  of  magazine  pub- 
lishing. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  who  knew  and 
loved  Dick  Neuberger  are  indeed  grati- 
fied that  this  meaningful  presentation 
carries  his  name.  We  recall  vividly  the 
steadfastness  and  integrity  which  were 
the  hallmarks  of  Senator  Neuberger's 
energetic  efforts  in  behalf  of  conserva- 
tion and  improved  health  facilities.  And. 
we  recall  that  his  cause  was  ever  ably 
served  by  the  keen  perceptions  and  facile 
expression  of  the  professional  writer,  a 
calling  which  was  his  first  love.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Senator  Maurine  Neu- 
berger now  serves  in  the  Senate.  She 
shared  with  her  late  husband  a  unity  of 
purpose. 


As  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Maga- 
zine Writers  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  on  December  21,  1962,  at  their 

annual  Christinas  gathering,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  John  Fischer  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine the  Richard  L.  Neuberger  Award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  remarks  in  presenting  the 
Society  of  Magazine  Writers*  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  Award  to  John  Fischer  of 
Harper's  magazine  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia.  Prisenting 
THE  Society  of  Magazine  Writers'  Richard 

L.    NEtnBERGER    AWARD    TO    JOHN    PiSCHER    OF 

Harper's     Magazine,     Hotel     Astor,     New 

York,  N.Y.,  Dbcembeb  21.  1962 

The  Invitation  of  our  president  Gerald 
Walker,  to  share  In  the  second  annual  pres- 
entation of  the  Richard  L.  Neuberger  Award 
of  the  Society  of  Magazine  Writers  has  pro- 
vided me  a  most  pleasant  assignment.  Par- 
ticipation Is  esi>eclally  meaningful,  not  only 
because  of  my  cherished  membership  in  this 
society  and  40  years  of  dedication  to  Jour- 
nalism, but  also  because  of  my  personal  ad- 
miration and  understanding  "friendship  for 
Dick  Neuberger. 

You  have  acted  wisely  In  naming  this  sig- 
nificant recognition  of  excellence  in  the  mag- 
azine editing  and  publishing  field  for  an 
American  who  contributed  so  much  to 
broadening  the  base  of  thought  and  con- 
science in  this  country  and  the  world.  A 
career  as  an  author  brought  real  satisfaction 
and  merited  achievement  to  Senator  Neu- 
berger As  his  seat  mate  in  the  Senate  we 
often  talked  of  his  years  as  a  writer,  and  of 
the  Incisive  and  purposeful  Journalists  with 
whom  he  labored. 

Throughout  his  service  in  public  life  Dick 
fought  for  the  integrity  of  the  Individual,  for 
preservation  of  our  vast  natural  resources, 
and  for  Improved  health  facilities  for  our 
citizens — and  ever  was  his  cause  ably  served 
by  the  keen  mind  and  facile  expression  of 
the  professional  writer. 

It  is  extremely  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
this  coveted  honor  of  the  Society  of  Maga- 
zine Writers  be  conferred  In  his  memory,  and 
as  a  memorial  to  the  courageous  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  the  better  way  of  life. 

We  recognize  this  evening  the  magazine 
editor  or  publisher  who,  during  this  year,  has 
done  most  to  strengthen  the  standards  of 
magazines  as  a  medium  of  democratic  com- 
munication. 

The  selection  of  the  award  recipient  has 
been  committed  to  a  panel  of  SMW  presi- 
dents, past  and  present,  and  the  decision  has 
been  difficult.  The  choice  is  a  man  known 
to  all  of  you  and  one  whose  beneficial  Influ- 
ence has  long  been  Identified  in  the  world 
of  magazine  production. 

As  editor  of  Harper's  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  forth  In  this  publication 
a  rare  combination  of  readability  and  candor 
which  has  Insured  it  a  position  of  eminence 
among  our  sprightly  and  yet  serious  maga- 
zines. When  John  Fischer  has  needled  with 
words  the  net  result  has  been  affirmative.  If 
he  has  sometimes  seemed  to  accent  the  nega- 
tive It  was  not  Intended  to  be  in  reverse. 
Criticism  has  never  been  a  capricious  or  carp- 
ing Instrument  In  his  hand  or  heart. 

He  is  an  exponent  of  noncliche  thinking. 
He  has  been  conscientious  in  fashioning  a 
forthright  forum  in  which  major  problems 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world  can  be  dis- 
cussed by  men  of  experience  and  knowledge. 

Among  the  merits  of  this  monthly  maga- 
zine is  Ita  penchant  for  attacking  current 
and  familiar  controversies  from  wholly  unex- 
pected angles.  Another  objective  has  been 
to  Intelligently  define  what  Is  fundamentally 
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at  iBsue  In  various  current  questions.  And, 
governed  by  these  admirable  and  remarkably 
well  achieved  goals.  Harper's  and  Its  editor 
have  amassed  a  tnily  enviable  record  of 
articles  which  hav«  oontrltnited  substan- 
tially to  the  awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  reading  public,  and  which  have  stimu- 
lated wholesome  original  thinking. 

America  has  faced  problems  of  a  material 
natiire  often  In  the  past,  and  being  blessed 
with  the  natural  resources,  physical  wealth. 
Initiative,  and  strong  economy  with  which 
to  surmount  them,  we  have  survived.  How- 
ever, it  Is  In  the  area  of  creative  thinking 
that  our  most  far  reaching  challenges  now 
exist. 

And  so,  for  his  cogent  and  courageous  con- 
tributions to  Harper's  magazine,  and  to  Its 
stature  as  a  leader  In  American  thought  we 
honor  the  editor  and  that  which  he  has 
wrought. 

Acting  as  your  intermediary  I  present  the 
1962  Richard  L.  Neuberger  Award  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Magazine  Writers  to  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  Harper's  magazine,  Mr. 
John  Fischer. 


Compliment  to  President  Kennedy  on  His 
State  of  the  Union  Message 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   N«W    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14, 1963 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  who  be- 
lieves in  responsible  and  constructive 
comment  on  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
administration  in  power,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment our  Chief  Executive.  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  for  his  cogent  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

The  President's  analysis  and  construc- 
tive comments  with  respect  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance,  and  his  cautious  approach 
to  the  presumed  rift  in  the  Communist 
camp  should  serve  notice  to  all  that 
America  and  her  allies  have  not  relaxed 
their  vigil.  I  must  admit,  however,  that 
I  am  somewhat  skeptical  at  the  vision  of 
the  imalined  coimtries  painted  for  us  by 
the  President,  as  a  result  of  the  Russian- 
Cuban  missile  scheme  and  the  Chinese 
invasion  of  India.  The  so-called  neu- 
trals have  shown  a  notable  lack  of  re- 
sponse to  moral  force,  as  witness  the 
silence  accompsmying  the  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviets  and  even 
this  very  same  aggression  against  India. 
There  has  been  an  equally  remarkable 
tendency  to  respect  apparent  physical 
power,  or  their  own  internal  political 
needs.  A  more  critical  analysis  of  past 
foreign  aid  programs  would  have  been 
welcomed  as  well. 

Until  the  full  details  of  the  President's 
tax  proposals  are  made  available  to  us,  I 
believe  it  behooves  the  Congress  to  speak 
with  some  reserve  with  respect  to  the 
plan  outlined  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message.  Certainly,  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  tax  burden  is  called  for, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  role  played 
by  business  expansion  in  the  economy  by 
the  President  is  heartening.  Present  In- 
dications for  new  expenditures  for  plants 
and  equipment  do  not  pose  quite  the 


optimistic  picture  included  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  for  last  year's  in- 
vestment tax  credit  plan,  however. 

The  most  encouraging  news  of  all  is 
the  President's  pledge  to  submit  a  budget 
which  will,  in  his  words,  "hold  total  ex- 
penditures for  all  other  purposes  below 
this  year's  level,"  although  anticipating 
increases  for  defense,  space,  and  fixed 
interest  charges.  This  is,  at  least,  a  fa- 
vorable start  toward  a  fiscally  sound 
budget  policy.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
next  step  is  to  critically  consider  the 
new  proposals  preferred  by  the  Presi- 
dent, since  he  himself  has  indicated  the 
need  to  reduce  or  postpone  many  de- 
sirable programs. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  all 
join  together,  regardless  of  party,  in  wel- 
coming the  constructive  suggestions  by 
the  President,  in  complimenting  him  on 
a  forceful  presentation  of  America's 
worldwide  goals  and  achievements,  and 
in  assuring  him  of  the  most  careful 
examination  of  this  and  subsequent  mes- 
sages in  light  of  the  national  interest. 


January  ^ 
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Duties  of  a  Congressman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14,  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
an  article  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Edvi'ard  R.  Fiknegan,  on  the 
"Duties  of  a  Congressman."  This  eluci- 
dative presentation  of  congressional  du- 
ties, which  I  know  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  my  colleagues,  was  prepared  by  Con- 
gressman F^NNEGAN  for  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  alumni  chapter 
of  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  legal  fraternity 
of  which  my  son  and  namesake  served  as 
justice.   The  article  follows : 

DtrriES  OF  a  Concrsssman 
The  composition,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  ol  the  respec- 
tive Houses  of  Congress,  are  defined  In  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  duties  of  the  Individual  Member  are 
not  BO  defined  but  he  bears  the  following 
responslbUltles  of  office: 

1.  To  represent  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  district  which  elected  him. 

2.  To  study  the  many  and  varied  Issues 
confronting  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

3.  To  attend  regularly  the  meetings  and 
hearings  of  the  committees  to  which  he  may 
be  assigned. 

4.  To  vote  conscientiously  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  his  district  and  of 
the  country. 

To  carry  out  these  responsibilities  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  100  Members  of  the  Senate  are  constantly 
busy  throughout  a  legislative  session. 

A  Congressman's  mall  Is  heavy  with  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  constituents  and  others 
interested  in  particular  legislation.  In  seek- 
ing speclflc  Information  about  matters  relat- 
ing to  various  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government,  In  obtaining  aovernment  em- 
ployment, or  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
various  welfare  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Keeping  current  with  his  heavy  correspond- 


ence by  prompt  response  to  the  manlfoi.! 
InqxUrles  Is  In  itself  a  large  task  foTlilZ 
Member.  "'^ 

In  addition,  thousands  of  bills  are  intro- 
duced at  each  session  of  the  Congress  rt 
is  a  physical  Impossibility  for  each  Meinhil 
to  know  the  contents  of  every  one  of  th-!l 
bills.  *°** 

Each  Member,  however,  through  his  lerv 
ice  on  one  or  more  of  the  standing  commu 
tees    (tliese  are  permanent  as  dlsinguisheii 
from  special  committees)    tends  to  develon 
Into   a   specialist   In   the   particular  field  of 
agriculture    or    Industry,    or    taxation    etc 
depending   upon  his  particular  talents  and 
interests  and  the  character  of  the  district  he 
represents.      For    Instance,    a    CongreBsman 
from  a  district  whose  principal   Industa?  1« 
shipping  may  seek  membership  on  a  con,, 
mittee  dealing  with  rivers  and  harbors  or  the 
merchant  marine;   another,  from  a  farming 
district,   makes   agricultural   legislation  hi! 
principal     interest;     still    another    from 
heavily  industrial  section  specializes  In  lab<» 
legislation    or   Interstate   commerce,  and  «« 
forth.  "^ 

This  does  not  mean  he  Ignores  or  remalni 
uninformed  on  other  important  matters,  but 
that  he  devotes  himself  mainly  to  these  top 
Ics  of  principal  interest  to  his  district.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  must  study  the 
most  Important  measures  In  other  fields  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  vote  Intelligently 
upon  proposed  laws  of  national  slgnlflcance 

In  such  matters  It  may  frequently  occur 
that  a  Member  takes  a  position  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  a  substantial  segment  of 
voters  In  his  own  district;  In  which  case  a 
conscientious  Member  may  risk  his  own  re- 
election by  putting  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  above  the  narrower  interest  in 
his  own  locality.  In  national  affairs,  the 
Members  are  also  Influenced  by  other  con- 
siderations, such  as: 

1.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
entrusted  with  the  study  and  solution  of  a 
particular  problem. 

2.  The  position  and  policy  of  the  political 
party  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  on  whose 
platform  he  stood  for  reelection. 

As  U.S.  Representative  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  Illinois  I  represent  you  and  some 
428.000  other  citizens  who  live  on  the  north- 
side  of  Chicago  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District.  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  In  1960  and  stand  for  re- 
election every  2  years  as  must  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Senators 
on  the  other  hand  are  elected  for  6-year 
terms. 

This  means  besides  my  regular  duties  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  Involved  In  a 
campaign  every  2  years  which  consumes  a 
great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money  on  my 
part  and  on  the  part  of  my  friends  and 
supporters. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14, 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  speeches 
delivered  over  a  3 -day  period  by  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
native  State  of  Texas. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  in  attendance  at 
several  of  the  meetings,  and  I  was  hap- 


py to  witness  the  acclaim  given  his 
appeaiances  and  the  reaction  to  his  re- 
marks. 

The  speeches  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

REMARKS  BT  Vice  President  Ltkdon  B   John- 
son,      AUSTIN       ROTART       CLT7B      LUNCHEON, 

AUSTIN.  Tex.,  Tuesday.  December  11,  1962 
If  you  look  at  a  globe  of  the  world,  you 
will  see  that  the  30th  parallel  passes  Austin 
and  San  Antonio.  I  suggest  that  some  time 
you  put  your  finger  on  that  parallel  and  spin 
the  globe — to  see  the  others  of  the  people 
on  earth  who  live  in  climates  much  like  our 
own 

The  30th  parallel  crosses  the  Pacific 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  Midway  Islands, 
passes  south  of  Shanghai,  over  Chungking, 
north  of  New  Delhi,  near  Tehran,  over  Ku- 
wait, and  south  of  Jerusalem.  It  crosses 
the  Suez  Canal  and  Cairo,  runs  on  through 
Algeria,  across  the  Atlantic,  near  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.,  south  of  Mobile,  through  New 
Orleans  and  back  across  central  Texas. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
traveled  to  many  of  the  lands  traversed  by 
that  parallel;  and  I  have  been  Impressed 
many  times  by  the  similarities  of  climate 
and  topography  of  those  faraway  places 
and  our  own  country  here  in  central  Texas 
and  the  Southwest. 

But  there  Is  another  similarity  which  is 
even  more  impressive.  In  all  those  lands — 
as  here  in  our  own  State — the  free  peoples 
who  live  along  that  line  share  a  common 
determination  to  build  a  better,  more  pros- 
perous and  more  rewarding  life  for  them- 
selves and  those  who  come  after  them. 

In  each  of  the  free  world  countries  along 
that  parallel  efforts  are  being  made — as 
such  efforts  are  being  made  In  Texas — to 
secure  new  Industry,  create  new  Jobs,  bring 
in  new  payrolls.  It  Is  not  dlflQcult  to  under- 
stand why.  Of  all  the  peoples  who  live 
within  that  line,  including  those  of  other 
SUtes  in  the  United  States,  the  people  of 
Texas  enjoy  by  far  the  highest  standards  of 
living,  of  income,  and  of  opportunity. 

Our  per  capita  Income  In  Texas  last  year 
was  11,972.  In  most  of  the  countries  along 
the  SOth  parallel  per  capita  Income  would 
not  exceed — and  usually  not  even  approach — 
$360  a  year,  $30  a  month. 

Compared  with  our  fellow  men — who  share 
this  latitude  with  us — we  are  rich.  But  we 
In  Texas  are  not  content.  We  know  that  our 
per  capita  Income  Is  still  only  85  percent  of 
the  average  for  all  Americans.  We  under- 
stand that  there  Is  a  gap  to  be  crossed.  We 
are  making  that  effort  today — as  we  have 
never  made  it  before— In  Texas. 

If  our  motivation  Is  as  great  as  It  is  to 
cross  the  gap  of  15  percent,  the  realization 
of  this  helps  us  to  understand  how  great  are 
the  motivations^ — and  how  inten.se  are  the 
desires — for  those  who  face  the  challenge  of 
crossing  a  gap  of  500  percent  or  more. 

What  is  happening  In  this  world— in  which 
you  and  I  live — Is  that  billions  of  people  no 
longer  accept  the  fate  of  living  at  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder.  They  aspire  to 
a  better  way  of  life,  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing, a  floor  under  their  feet,  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  milk  for  their  babies,  a  cupful  of 
water  they  can  drink  without  fear  of  disease, 
schools  their  children  can  attend  to  learn  to 
read,  and  some  kind  of  a  Job  which  frees 
them  from  tilling  the  soil. 

This  explosion  of  aspirations,  as  it  Is  some- 
times called.  Is  a  great  and  awesome  thing, 
it  has  unloosed  a  powerful  force  in  the  world, 
a  force  which  is  bound  to  reshape  the  world 
into  a  better,  freer,  more  Just  place  for  men 
to  live  out  their  years  on  earth. 

But  In  saying  this  to  you  It  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose merely  to  talk  about  other  lands  and 
other  places.  The  underdeveloped  world  is 
not  exclusively  a  foreign  world.  Here  at 
home — In  otir  own  vast  United  States— we 


have  our  own  areas,  our  own  regions,  our  own 
States  which  are  still  underdeveloped. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  single  force  at 
work  in  the  United  States  today  is  the 
gathering  momentum  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment In  these  long  underdeveloped 
areas,  of  which  our  own  State  of  Texas  Is  one. 
Throughout  the  world.  In  this  last  half  of 
the  20th  century,  there  has  appeared  a  new 
momentum — a  shift  of  population  and  of 
economic  development  to  the  warmer  lati- 
tvides.  This  is  occurring  in  Asia,  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  in  our 
own  United  States. 

Today  in  the  United  States  the  major 
growth  States  are  those  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates which,  until  now.  have  been  passed 
by  in  terms  of  full  development — Florida, 
Arizona,  California,  and  Texas.  Population 
is  shifting  this  way  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
Economic  investment  Is  shifting  this  way  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  For  our  own  immediate 
area  it  Is  clear  that  during  the  next  several 
de<-ades  the  States  which  rim  the  gylf  coast 
will  experience  expansion,  new  activity,  and 
growing  industrial  Importance  on  a  scale 
never  achieved  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  developments  of  impor- 
tance to  this  trend.  The  single  most  signif- 
icant sxjch  development  Is  the  laying  of 
foundations  in  this  region  for  the  technology 
and  industry  associated  with  the  age  of  space. 
In  Texas  the  location  at  Houston  of  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  Is  the  most  im- 
portant business  development  since  Spindle- 
top. 

I  wish  it  were  within  my  capabilities  and 
purview  to  foresee  fully  and  accurately  for 
you  the  eventual  meaning  of  this  installa- 
tion. Certainly  it  will  mean  growth  of  busi- 
ness activity  in  all  of  the  conventional  sec- 
tors. But  there  Is  a  more  important  mean- 
ing Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Industries 
which  wiU  grow  around  space  technology, 
the  next  20,  30.  or  even  50  years  will  bring 
to  Texas  and  the  Southwest  a  new  kind  of 
industrial  force. 

Unlike  the  past,  space  technology  requires 
employees  with  advanced  college  education. 
Strong  backs  and  stout  arms  are  not 
enough — one  degree  is  a  necessity,  two  or 
more  college  degrees  are  commonplace.  This 
means  higher  income  levels,  higher  social 
standards,  higher  living  standards  on  the 
part  of  the  working  force  of  the  prlnclp>al 
industry. 

We  cannot  foresee  exactly  what  this  means 
because  nowhere  else  on  earth  has  a  major 
industrial  force  had  these  characteristics. 
But  there  are  certain  responsibilities  we  can 
foresee. 

The  chief  of  these  Is  In  the  realm  of  edu- 
cation. Make  no  mistake  about  It:  the 
NASA  Center  at  Houston  was  not  located 
there  because  Houston  Is  Houston  or  Texas 
Is  Texas.  The  decisive  force  attracting  the 
choice  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  site 
was  the  public  support  of  higher  education 
of  the  first  class  in  the  public  Institutions 
of  this  State. 

If  the  space  industry  is  to  grow  and  expand 
in  Texas  continued  steadfast  public  support 
of  higher  education — and  of  public  educa- 
tion at  all  levels — will  be  required.  The 
standards  of  public  services  of  all  kinds  must 
be  maintained  at  a  high  level.  The  quality 
of  municipal  and  county  government — as 
well  as  State  government — must  measure  up 
to  new  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  people 
served. 

The  challenges  facing  our  State  will  be 
great  and  demanding.  The  requirements  for 
public  leadership  and  for  clvlc-mlndedness 
on  the  part  of  this  generation  of  Texans  will 
be  the  highest  any  generation  has  ever 
known.  As  Texans  In  the  past  have  been 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  States,  Texans 
henceforward  must  be  especially  concerned 
with  the  responsibilities  of  States. 

I  say  these  things  to  you  In  a  spirit  of 
hope  and  confidence.    Over  the  years,  it  has 


been  my  high  honor  to  work  for  you  and 
with  you  in  the  many  tasks  in  developing 
the  resources  of  central  Texa« — and  all  of 
Texas.  Much  has  been  accompllahed.  Good 
and  strong  foundations  have  been  laid. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  In  history  at 
which  we  stand  to  realize  the  fruits  of  those 
labors.  The  foundation  develop>ed  over  the 
last  125  years — and  especially  In  the  last  25 
years — Is  the  fovmdatlon  on  which  we  can 
complete  the  development  and  fulfillment  of 
the  Texas  potential. 

In  doing  what  we  can  do — and  are  privi- 
leged to  do — here,  we  must  remember  the 
millions  of  human  beings  who  live  along 
the  parallels  of  the  world  aspiring  to  achieve 
for  themselves  and  their  children  even  a 
small  measure  of  what  we  ourselves  have  al- 
ready achieved.  Our  Nation  is  strong  and 
great.  But  neither  our  strength  nor  our 
greatness  lies  In  our  military  might,  nor  in 
our  plants  and  factories.  Nor  In  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  farms.  The  strength  and  might 
of  the  United  States  Is  that  of  leadership — 
moral  leadership — for  a  world  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  Justice. 

If  we  are  to  hold  what  we  have.  If  we  are 
to  enjoy  more  In  the  future  than  we  have 
In  the  past,  we  must  continue  as  a  respon- 
sible Nation  to  uphold  the  pursuits  of  peace 
as  we  adhere  to  the  necessities  of  power. 

As  Winston  Churchill  once  said,  "The 
first  victory  we  have  to  win  is  to  avoid  a 
battle.  The  second,  if  we  cannot  avoid  it.  Is 
to  win  it." 

The  United  States  stands  strong,  firm,  and 
steadfast  In  Its  role  In  the  world  today. 
Where  we  have  drawn  the  line  of  freedom— 

and    pledged    ourselves    to   its    defense we 

shall  remain  firm.     We  are  determined  that 
line  shall  never  be  crossed. 

But  the  very  purpose  of  our  firmness  is 
our  determination  to  maintain  peace  with 
honor.  As  we  shall  always  stand  up  to  those 
who  threaten  the  peace,  we  shall  never  re- 
fuse to  sit  down  with  those  who  seek  sin- 
cerely to  assure  peace  for  mankind. 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Annual  Chamber  or  Commerce  Ban- 
quet. Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Tuesday,  December 
11,  1962 

When  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1789.  there  was  a  king  in  Paris,  a  sultan 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Constantinople,  a 
czar  In  St.  Petersbiu-g,  an  emperor  with  the 
mandate  of  "heaven"  in  Pelplng,  and  a 
mikado  on  the  throne  of  Japan. 

Today,  neither  those  royal  offices  nor  royal 
empires  exist.  But  the  Office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  remains  the  same  Of- 
fice—presiding over  the  same  form  of  gov- 
ernment— as  George  Washington  knew  173 
years  ago.  The  revolution  of  freedom  which 
began  on  these  shores  at  that  time  has  swept 
the  globe,  touched  every  continent,  and 
brought  liberty.  Independence,  and  self-de- 
termination to  tens  of  mUlions  of  people 
everywhere. 

Among  us,  there  are  many  who — easily, 
casually,  and  critically— make  sUtements 
about  how  communism  Is  winning  every- 
where, and  that  we  are  Ineffective  and  Im- 
potent In  checking  Its  spread. 

This  Is  simply  not  so.  For  us  to  poison 
ourselves — to  blight  our  own  pride  In  our 
own  country — with  such  fearful  fatalism  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  disservices  we  can  render 
to  ourselves,  our  country,  or  our  cause. 

As  long  as  there  have  been  nations  oa 
earth  there  have  been  totalltarians  and  ag- 
gressors. As  long  as  there  have  been  totall- 
tarians and  aggressors  the  weak  and  small 
have  lived  In  fear  and  danger  erf  armies  of 
the  forces  of  evil  among  mankind.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II,  all  of 
the  civUlzed  world  seemed  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  greatest  tyranny  and  strongest  ag- 
gressor the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Soviet  Union  added  to  Its  empire  the 
brave  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.     Nothing 
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of  oooaequence  stood  between  the  Soviets 
•nd  the  Sngllsli  Channel  or  the  western 
■bore*  of  Kurope.  At  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
ICedlterranean  the  bra^e  people  of  the  bar- 
ren lands  of  Greece  and  Turkey  saw  the  bear 
of  the  north  threatening  their  borders.  In 
the  aouth  of  Asia  the  vast  land  of  Iran  like- 
wise lay  exposed. 

As  Winston  Churchill  described  It,  In  one 
of  his  historic  speeches,  thousands  of  years 
ago  the  Mongol  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  had 
come  ac/oss  the  steppes  of  what  Is  now  Russia 
into  the  heart  of  Eixrope,  On  the  same  day, 
decisive  battles  were  fought  near  Vienna  and 
Poland,  and  the  most  able  defenders  of  West- 
ern civilization  were  vanquished.  Nothing 
stood  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors.  But 
then  the  aging  EChan  died.  The  tribesmen 
t\imed  eastward  to  their  homes  to  choose  a 
successor.  And,  as  Churchill  put  It  12  years 
ago,  "They  have  not  returned  until  now." 

Twelve  years  have  passed  and  not  an  Inch 
has  been  added  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
Soviet  domain.  Three  months  ago,  at  the 
request  of  President  Kennedy.  I  visited  those 
lands  where — beginning  in  1947 — the  United 
States  began  a  great  experiment  and  a  great 
gamble  on  the  belief  that  men  who  want 
to  be  free  will  stand  up  for  their  freedom 
if  they  know  the  strong  stand  with  them. 

In  Iran,  in  Turkey,  in  Greece,  only  a  line 
drawn  on  a  map  separates  those  people  from 
the  Russian  armies.  But  that  line — through 
all  these  years — has  not  been  breached.  It 
was  my  proud  privilege  to  take  to  those 
peoples  and  to  their  leaders  a  solemn  re- 
affirmation of  the  determination  of  the  lead- 
ers and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
those  lines  will  never  be  breached. 

What  I  am  describing  Is  one  of  the  most 
noble  achievements  In  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  an  achievement  in  which 
each  of  you  has  had  a  part — and  of  which 
every  member  of  this  generation  should 
be  proud:  proud  of  his  country,  proud  of 
his  country's  leadership  under  administra- 
tions of  both  parties,  and  proud  of  his  own 
individual  participation  in  this  achievement. 
This  generation  of  Americans  drew  a  line 
in  the  path  of  the  great  aggressor  and  made 
it  clear  that  line  coiild  not  be  crossed  with- 
out the  aggressor  pasring  a  fearful  price. 
For  ourselves,  for  our  families,  and  our 
businesses,  the  price  of  courage  has  not 
been  cheap— in  dollars  and  cents. 

"From  1949  through  1961,  Americans  have 
paid  $498  billion  for  defense  and  security. 
We  have  paid  $47.5  bUllon  in  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid.  What  have  we  gotten  for  our 
money? 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  28,  the  an- 
swer was  provided  when  the  message  came 
from  Moscow  that  Khrushchev  had,  in  the 
face  of  unmistakable  American  determina- 
tion and  might,  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of 
his  missiles  and  bombers  from  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

Only  10  days  before,  when  the  Intelligence 
photographs  had  first  confirmed  the  Soviet 
installations,  I  was  looking  over  maps  In 
the  meeting  room  of  the  National  "Security 
Council.  On  these  maps  had  been  plotted 
the  range  and  possible  targets  of  the  mis- 
sile installations  under  construction  in 
Cuba.  Various  distances  and  times  were 
being  cited.  I  pointed  my  finger  to  Fort 
Worth,  knowing  the  strategic  Importance  of 
the  installations  here.  A  military  expert  at 
my  side  anticipated  my  question  and  an- 
swered it  before  I  asked:  "Less  than  5  min- 
utes, sir." 

Lees  than  5  minutes.  Except  for  the  $500 
bUllon  spent  to  keep  America  strong.  Port 
Worth — like  most  of  our  cities — would  be 
living  under  that  threat  tonight,  instead  of 
living  as  we  do  in  a  world  at  peace  from 
which  this  grave  threat  has  been  removed. 
America  got  its  money's  worth  from  the 
B-24  Liberator  bombers  built  here  In  Port 
Worth.    America  got  its  money's  worth  from 


the    B-36.      America    will    get    its    money's 
worth  from  the  TFX. 

And  the  world — and  the  cause  of  freedom — 
has  gotten  full  value  from  faith  In  America. 
I  do  not  know — no  man  on  earth  knows, 
on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain — what  the 
meaning  of  recent  events  will  ultimately  be. 
We  can  believe,  however,  that  a  time  of  turn- 
ing has  come  in  the  destiny  of  this  century. 
The  recent  events  leave  no  doubt  about  two 
crucial  points. 

First,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  assump- 
tions of  Communist  strategy — about  the 
eventual  collapse  of  ability  or  will  In  the 
West — have  been  proved  failures. 

Secondly,  at  the  same  time,  the  concept, 
purposes,  and  conduct  of  the  policies  of  the 
West — initiated  by  the  United  States — have 
been  proved  correct. 

Communism  has  been  contained.  It  has 
been  contained  in  Europe.  It  has  been  kept 
from  establishing  a  land  frontier  with  the 
Arab  world.  It  has  been  repulsed  and  reject- 
ed by  Africa.  Six  guerrilla  wars  In  southeast 
Asia  and  the  far  Pacific  have  ended  In  five 
defeats  for  communism  and,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States,  the  tide  has  been 
turned  in  the  sixth  such  war  in  Vietnam. 

Unlike  Khr\ishchev,  we  of  America — and 
we  of  the  free  world — seek  to  bury  no  one. 
Our  p\irpo8e  is  peace — a  peace  In  which  the 
hopes  of  man  may  rise  from  the  graves  of 
poverty,  illiteracy,  disease,  and  Injvistlce.  to 
common  aspirations  and  expectations  of  a 
life  of  freedom. 

This  year  of  1962  Is  a  year  in  history  of 
which  all  Americans  can  be  proud  and  can 
feel  new  pride  In  themselves  and  their  as- 
sociations with  the  cause  for  which  their 
country  stands. 

Where  the  Communist  bloc  Is  surrounded 
by  enemies,  we  of  the  United  States  can 
count  as  our  blessing  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  friends.  We  can  believe,  at  this  moment 
of  history,  that  the  revolution  of  freedom 
which  began  In  this  land  Is  the  tide  of  the 
futiu-e — a  tide  still  running,  a  tide  which 
will  bring  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom 
everywhere  before  this  century  ends. 

It  has  been  ovir  lot  and  our  fortune  to 
become  the  richest  people  In  the  richest 
nation  the  earth  has  ever  known.  In  only 
five  other  nations  does  the  per  capita  na- 
tional income  exceed  $1,000  per  year — for 
most  of  the  nations  and  peoples  on  earth, 
annual  Income  Is  less  than  $40  per  month 
and  some  only  $60  a  year.  For  us  the  aver- 
age Is  $2,800. 

As,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  Corinthian  ambassador  told  the  mighty 
Spartans,  "Supremacy  has  Its  duties — lead- 
ers are  required  to  show  a  special  care  for 
the  common  welfare  In  return  for  the  spe- 
cial honors  accorded  to  them  by  all,  in  other 
ways." 

We  enjoy  what  we  have  today,  at  home  and 
In  the  world,  because  we  have  applied  the 
precepts  of  our  moral  teachings  and  beliefs 
to  the  policies  by  which  we  conduct  our 
Nation's  affairs.  We  have  shared  with  others. 
We  have  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters — to 
the  humble  and  the  lowly  at  home,  to  the 
exhausted  and  vanquished  abroad.  From 
1949  through  1961  we  sent  to  Europe  $18.7 
billion  in  economic  aid.  In  Just  the  last  4 
years  the  prosperous  Europe  of  today  has 
bought  from  us  $23.2  billion  of  our  goods, 
products  and  services,  and  will  soon  be  pur- 
chasing from  us  each  year  as  much  or  more 
than  the  total  of  the  aid  we  have  sent. 

The  bread  we  have  cast  upon  the  waters  is 
coming  back  manyfold. 

I  say  these  things  to  you  in  a  spirit  of 
optimism  based  on  the  practical  realities  of 
confidence.  Ours  is  a  strong  and  mighty 
land.  Our  might  lies  not  In  our  arms  and 
armor  but  In  the  character  of  the  American 
soul  and  in  the  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican will  that  men  everywhere  shall  have  the 
right  to  live  as  we  live  in  freedom.  Justice 
and  equality. 
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The  first  Americans  to  reach  the  moon  win 
when  they  return  to  earth,  land  at  Houston-! 
although.  I  suppose,  they  might  land  in  thk 
vicinity  If  Port  Worth  and  Dallas  ever  tot 
together  on  an  airport.  ^ 

This   region — reaching   from   the   Atlantic 
coast  of  Georgia  to  the  far  edge  of  the  Art 
zona   desert— win   be   a   principal   center  of 
growth  for  the  technology  of  the  age  of  space 

What  older  sections  of  the  United  States 
have  been  to  our  national  development  In  the 
past  two  centuries,  this  region  will  grow  to 
be  during  the  next  century  to  come. 

If  It  seems  farfetched  to  describe  such 
potential  for  the  State  we  know  now.  i  tt- 
mlnd  you  that  you  live  and  attend  school 
now  amid  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the 
Western  World.  In  the  Dallas-Port  Worth 
metropolitan  complex,  there  Is  the  greatest 
concentration  of  population — anywhere  in 
the  world — not  located  either  at  the  edge  of 
the  ocean  or  on  a  navigable  stream.  It  ii 
not  so  wild  a  dream  to  envision  Texans  of 
your  generation  working  even  greater  won. 
ders  In  -he  future  which  lies  ahead. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  this  portion  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  annual  loss  of 
talent  and  skills  on  the  part  of  the  most  able 
graduates  of  our  public  Institutions  of  high- 
er  learning.  Between  1900  and  1930,  3.5  mil- 
lion persons  left  the  Southern  States— in- 
eluding  Texas.  Sociologists  have  estimated 
that  the  economic  loss — even  In  terms  of  the 
prices  of  that  era — amounted  to  between  15 
and  $10  billion. 

Remarks  by  Vice  PaismENT  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son, Arlington  State  Colijxse,  Arlingtoii, 
Tex.,  Wednesday,  E>ecembeb  12,  1962 
I   realize   that  most  nonacademic   visitors 
to  college  campuses  these  drfys  come  in  the 
role  of  recruiters — If  not  for  major  corpora- 
tions, seeking  talent  for  their  Jobs,  then,  at 
least,  as  recruiters  for  the  Toung  Republican 
League.     Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  here  In 
either  role. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  do  some  re- 
cruiting— the  recruiting  of  your  talents,  or 
if  not  your  talents  then  your  faith,  for  the 
great  opportunity  which  faces  you  and  your 
generation.  For  where  other  generations  of 
Americans  have  met  their  destiny — and  their 
opportunity— in  winning  wars  on  the  battle 
fields  of  the  world.  It  Is  your  destiny  and  the 
opportunity  of  your  generation  to  win  the 
battles  of  peace  on  the  battlegrounds  of  the 
world  today. 

Among  my  duties,  at  present,  I  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  One  of  the  great  satisfactions 
I  have  had  in  my  public  life  has  been  the 
chance  to  see  your  generation  disprove  the 
libels  and  dispel  the  doubt  that  has  been  cast 
upon  the  Idealism  of  young  Americans  today. 

Too  many  people  have  the  habit  of  equat- 
ing Idealism  of  youth  with  political  labels 
of  their  elders.  If  young  people  on  college 
campuses  adopt  for  themselves  the  label  of 
conservative,  there  are  cries  raised  that  "the 
college  generation  is  not  Idealistic."  This  I 
refuse  to  accept.  The  division  of  political 
sentiment  on  our  campuses  today— the  de- 
bates between  factions  labeling  themselves 
conservative  or  liberal — reflects,  I  believe, 
a  healthy  interest  In  the  directions  of  our 
national  policy  and  it  reflects,  also,  a  neces- 
sary sense  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
young  for  the  way  in  which  their  ciders  are 
running  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

At  Peace  Corps  camps  around  the  world, 
I  feel  that  these  views  have  been  confirmed. 
In  the  training  camp  at  Puerto  Rico — out  in 
the  Jungles  of  the  Island  there — I  have  seen 
young  men  and  women  who  were  both  Gold- 
water  Republicans  and  Kennedy  Democrats 
up  before  6  in  the  morning,  running  up 
and  down  Jungle  hills,  swimming  a  river 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  back, 
living  3  nights  on  the  land  carrying  only 
compisrcs.  pocket  knives,  and  canteens. 
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I  don't  worry  about  the  politics  of  the  col- 
lege generation  when  I  see  such  evidence  of 
Idealism  motivating  young  Americans  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  work  of  building  a 
better  world. 

But.  in  saying  this  about  one  of  my  favor- 
ite subjects — the  Peace  Corjjs — I  do  not  mean 
to  overemphasize  the  world  abroad.  There 
is  work  to  be  done  here  at  home.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  in  the  Southwest — and  here 
in  Texas. 

The  moving  finger  of  history  Is  writing 
large  on  the  future  of  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  60  years,  a  strong  and 
stable  foundation  has  been  put  in  place.  In 
the  next  60  years,  there  is  every  indication 
that  Texas — and  the  other  States  of  the  gulf 
coast  and  Southwest — will  emerge  as  one  of 
the  major  centers  of  Industrial,  economic. 
and  social  leadership  in  the  world. 

The  first  Americans  to  reach  the  moon 
will,  when  they  return  to  earth,  land  at 
Houston — although.  I  suppose,  they  might 
land  in  this  vicinity  if  Port  Worth  and  Dallas 
ever  got  together  on  an  airport. 

This  region — reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Georgia  to  the  far  edge  of  the  Ari- 
zona desert — will  be  a  principal  center  of 
growth  for  the  technology  of  the  age  of 
space. 

What  older  sections  of  the  United  States 
have  been  to  our  national  development  In 
the  past  two  centuries,  this  region  wUl  grow 
to  be  during  the  next  century  to  come. 

If  It  seems  farfetched  to  describe  such 
potential  for  the  State  we  know  now.  I  re- 
mind you  that  you  live  and  attend  school 
now  amid  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the 
Western  World.  In  the  Dallas -Port  Worth 
metropolitan  complex,  there  Is  the  greatest 
concentration  of  population — anywhere  in 
the  world — not  located  either  at  the  edge  of 
the  ocean  or  on  a  navigable  stream.  It  Is  not 
so  wild  a  dream  to  envision  Texans  of  your 
generation  working  even  greater  wonders 
m  the  future  which  lies  ahead. 

In  this  context.  I  think  It  can  be  said  to 
you  as  It  cotild  not  be  said  to  any  genera- 
tion before  you:  Yotir  greatest  future  and 
opportunity  is  In  Texas — and  in  the  cities 
of  our  State  where  you  may  now  live. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  this  portion  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  annual  loss  of 
talent  and  skills  on  the  part  of  the  most  able 
graduates  of  our  public  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Between  1900  and  1930.  3.5  million 
persons  left  the  Southern  States — Including 
Texas.  Sociologists  have  estimated  that  the 
economic  loss — even  in  terms  of  the  prices  of 
that  era — amounted  to  between  $5  billion 
and  $10  bilUon. 

Today  many  of  our  leading  industrial  cor- 
porations, financial  institutions,  educational 
establishments,  and  other  major  centers  are 
headed  by  people  who  were  bom  In  this  re- 
gion, but  who  have  lived  their  lives  since 
college  outside  the  region.  Pes'  you  there  Is 
ahead  the  special  promise  and  opportunity 
that  the  major  opportunities  In  the  Nation 
will  be  here  In  this  region. 

To  say  this  Is  not  to  speak  provlnclally 
but  to  speak  factually.  But  It  helps  In  main- 
taining perspective  to  remember  this:  much 
of  the  future  for  this  region  will  He  in  trade, 
commerce,  and  travel  in  other  lands. 

The  largest  single  trading  market  in  the 
free  world  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century 
will  be  the  world  of  Latin  America.  This 
will  be  a  major  outlet  for  your  energies  and 
talents  whatever  line  you  may  pursue. 

But  the  enterprise  of  Texas  in  the  future 
will  not  concentrate  solely  on  the  Latin  re- 
gion. Already  airlines  are  flying  from  Texas 
points  to  Exu-ope.  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  we  may  anticipate  sxxffldent  speed  in 
the  air  for  such  flights  to  Europe  to  be  com- 
pleted round  trip  in  a  single  day.  Africa 
and  Asia  will  neither  be  a  day's  travel  away. 
You  win  live  and  you  will  work  from  a 
Texas  base,  but  the  world  Itself  will  be  yours 


to  help  develop,  to  help  lead,  to  help  bring 
to  its  feet. 

No  generation  has  ever  had  such  broad 
horizons  or  such  great  promise.  Because  of 
this,  no  generation  has  ever  needed  stronger 
Ideals  or  a  more  flxed  determination  to  right 
what  is  wrong,  give  attention  to  what  has 
been  neglected,  to  give  heed  to  directions 
which  ought  not  to  be  followed  and  to  de- 
fine new  goals  and  new  directions  for  the 
future. 

Whether  you  label  yourself  "conservative" 
or  "liberal" — whether  "Democrat"  or  "Re- 
publican"— the  proudest  label  you  can  bear 
Is  that  of  "American." 

In  the  world  for  which  you  are  preparing 
yourselves  now.  there  is  a  warm  and  friendly 
reception  for  those  who  bear  that  honored 
name.  Many  generations  of  Americans — 
much  effort,  much  toll,  much  sacriflce — have 
gone  Into  the  Image  which  the  world  bears 
of  us  and  what  we  stand  for.  But  the 
essence  of  the  favorable  Image  that  the 
world  holds  of  tis  Is  the  belief  among  men 
in  every  land  that  Americans  are,  in  some 
special  way,  people  who  are  at  heart  ideal- 
istic. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  your  genera- 
tion— from  the  many  fine  and  Inspiring  visits 
that  I  have  with  many  of  you  from  time  to 
time — I  know  that  you  are  heirs  of  that 
tradition. 


Reuakks    bt    Vice    PnisaarT    Ltndon    B. 
Johnson,    Student    CoNrxRENcx    on    Na- 
tional ATTAias.  Texas  A.  &  M..  Bryan.  Tex., 
Thtthsday,  Decxmbeb  13,  1962 
In   the   world   of   undergraduates,   and  in 
the  world  at  large,  one  of  the  chronic  sources 
of    tension    Is   speeches.     This    is   especially 
true  of  speeches  by  public  figures  on  topics 
covered  by  your  agenda  for  this  eighth  Stu- 
dent Conference   on  National  Affairs. 

The  20th  century  has  brought  explosions 
of  poptilatlon,  of  aspirations,  and  of  na- 
tionalism. But  the  impact  of  these  has  been 
equaled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  the  monumental 
explosion  of  statistics — about  those  explo- 
sions. As  a  results.  In  our  speeches — and, 
perhaps.  In  our  policies,  as  well — statistics 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  substance. 

In  these  remarks  this  afternoon,  I  hope 
to  keep  statistics  In  their  place,  remember- 
ing Mr.  Dooley's  comment  on  a  public  figure 
of  his  day  who  overused  facts  and  figiues. 
"All  he  needs,"  Mr.  Dooley  said.  Is  an  index 
and  a  few  illustrations  to  make  himself  a  bl- 
cyclopedla  of  useless  information." 

I  make  this  point  about  statistics  for  a 
purpose.  On  your  agenda  for  the  study  of 
"Sources  of  World  Tension,"  there  are  listed 
the  four  most  commonly  accepted  topics  for 
such  discussions:  the  population  explosion, 
economic  problems,  nationalistic  aspirations, 
and  the  arms  race. 

Our  solution  of  a  problem  will  be  no  better 
than  otir  definition  of  it.  In  this  context, 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  raising  what  may 
seem  to  be  a  surprising  question:  Are  these 
forces  the  real  sources  of  world  tensions? 

Are  these  the  real  problems?  Or  do  these 
merely  happen  to  be  the  problems  which  are 
easiest  to  measure  with  our  statistics — and, 
hence,  most  convenient  to  dlsctiss  and  de- 
bate? Frankly,  certain  personal  observations 
and  reflections  have  led  me  to  question 
whether  our  accepted  diagnosis  of  the  causes 
of  world  tensions  is  as  precisely  accurate — 
CM-  as  fully  comprehensive — as  we  have 
thought  it  to  be.  Over  the  past  2  years  I 
have  traveled  nearly  100,000  miles  on  official 
missions  to  Asia,  to  Africa,  to  Latin  America — 
to  the  places  where  the  forces  you  are  dis- 
cussing are  now  at  work.  I  have  gone  to 
the  emerging  nations,  to  the  centers  of  pop- 
ulation explosion  and  poverty,  to  the  lands 
where  undeclared  wars  and  counter-Insurg- 
ency actions  are  in  progress  to  the  nations 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  antl-Communlst 
alliances— NATO,  CENTO,  and  SEATO. 


Generalizations  are  hazardous.  But  if  I 
were  to  list  the  sources  of  tension  identifiable 
in  those  lands,  the  listing  would  differ  in 
both  details  and  emphasis  from  what  our 
computers  and  many  of  our  commentators 
tell  us.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  population, 
economics,  nationalism  and  the  arms  race 
are  unimportant  or  overrated.  But  It  is  to 
say  that  relief  for  these  tensions  involves 
more  than  providing  the  underdeveloped 
nations  with  pills.  payroUs.  prestige,  and 
l->eace  talks. 

If.  our  perspective  is  to  be  realistic — and 
If  our  efforts  are  to  be  fruitful — we  need  to 
Include  certain  additional  realities  in  our 
Ust  of  sources  of  world  tension. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  many  of 
the  most  explosive  tensions  worldwide  are 
generated  by  local  issues,  rather  than  global 
forces. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  in  most 
areas,  animosities  of  race,  religion,  caste,  and 
inequality  are  central  sources  of  tension. 

Third,  another  source  of  tension  is  the 
restriction  on  free  movement  of  peoples. 
This  is  not  only  a  problem  of  geographical 
movement  but  Is  also  a  problem  of  move- 
ment, up  or  down,  within  traditional  social 
structures. 

Pourth,  in  most  of  the  emerging  portions 
of  the  world,  a  very  real  source  of  tension — 
with  many  ramifications — ^is  created  by  a 
lack  of  tradition  and  experience  in  organiz- 
ing for  mutual  effort  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
trust. 

These  factors  are  often  overlooked  by  peo- 
ples of  the  developed  nations — especially 
Americans.  We  concentrate  on  the  con- 
spicuous. We  neglect  those  sources  of  world 
tension  which  »re  not  conveniently  meas- 
ured by  statistics.  Hence,  we  know  the  im- 
I>act  of  south  Asia's  birth  rate,  but  not  the 
lmp>act  of  the  area's  border  disputes.  We 
concentrate  on  Africa's  nationalism  and  miss 
the  slgntflcance  of  its  localism.  We  identify 
Latin  America's  poverty  but  we  fail  to  iden- 
tify Its  problems  of  class  and  resistance  to 
social  mobility.  The  world  over  we  predi- 
cate both  our  efforts  and  expectations  on  the 
assumption  of  a  capacity  for  social  and 
structural  organization  which  is,  in  fact, 
absent  from  and  alien  to  the  traditions  of 
many  peoples. 

In  our  approach  to  the  tensions  of  our 
times,  we  tend  to  treat  the  20th  centin-y  as 
an  entity — as  though  human  history  were 
the  sum  and  substance  of  our  achievements 
and  our  failures  since  the  year  1900.  This  \b 
not  realistic.  In  many  instances,  the  ten- 
sions most  dangerous  for  our  20th  century 
world  today  date  back  to  the  12th  century — 
or  earlier.  The  emerging  nations  have  been 
byi>assed  by  the  industrial  revolution.  But 
many  of  their  problems  result  at  least  as 
much  from  having  been  bypassed  by  the 
political  revolutions  of  and  since  the  18th 
century. 

We  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  what 
ia  called  the  infrastructtire  of  a  modern 
economy — the  necessity  for  roads,  communi- 
cations, sanitation  facilities,  hospitals,  and 
all  else.  The  developed  nations  of  the  West 
have  committed  themselves  to  long-term 
programs  to  provide  such  facilities.  But  the 
question  we  need  to  ask — and  to  answer 
candidly — is  whether  these  measures  are  gen- 
uine first  steps  or  Intermediate  steps?  Are 
we  beginning  at  the  beginning,  so  to  speak, 
or  have  we  begun  at  a  point  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  our  programs  somewhere  be- 
yond the  actual  point  of  social  readiness  or 
political  capabilities? 

The  world  today  has — by  economic  reckon- 
ing— a  major,  capital  deficit.  If  a  5-percent 
annual  increase  in  the  income  of  emerging 
nations  Is  to  be  sustained  throughout  this 
decade  of  the  1960's — the  decade  of  develop- 
ment— it  is  estimated  that  $70  billion  of 
capital  investment  wUl  be  required  from  the 
capital -producing  countries  of  the  world. 
On  the  basis  of  performance  thiu  far,  this 
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means  about  $8  billion  each  year  from  1963 
to  1970. 

Tbe  present  annual  capital  investment  in 
such  development  is  $6  billion.  The  annual 
deficit  is,  thus,  $8  billion.  How  and  where 
that  deficit  is  to  be  overcome  would  lead  ua 
into  a  discussion  far  longer  than  the  time 
allotted. 

The  particular  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
the  existence  not  of  a  capital  deficit,  but  of 
a  political  deficit.  Technically,  we  have  the 
solutions  to  the  world's  development  prob- 
lems— the  engineers,  the  scientists,  the  econ- 
omists, and  all  the  other  technical  people, 
have  done  their  Jobs.  The  gap  that  remains 
open  measures  our  failure  In  the  political 
realm. 

If  the  capital  Investment  of  this  decade  of 
development  is  to  take  root  and  fiower  Into 
a  full  harvest,  there  must  be  more  attention 
concentrated  on  these  neglected  political 
deficits.  In  terms  of  himaan  population,  for 
example,  the  world  has  a  carrying  capacity  of 
possibly  as  many  as  16  billion  people.  Our 
political  systems,  however,  are  doing  a  poor 
Job  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  only  3 
billion  people. 

If  we  are  seriously  to  undertake  the 
relieving  of  world  tensions,  a  greater  degree 
of  political  courage,  political  imagination, 
and  political  innovation  will  be  required — 
in  both  the  developed  and  underdeveloped 
worlds. 

This  begins  at  home — in  our  own  country 
and  in  other  developed  countries.  We,  too, 
are  experiencing  population  explosions.  We, 
too,  have  oiir  underdeveloped  regions  and 
resources.  We,  too,  have  poverty,  changing 
social  structures,  shifting  populations,  and 
much  else  which  requires  political  courage 
today  as  much  as  30  or  50  years  ago. 

The  Western  nations — including  the 
United  States — are  not  so  far  advanced,  not 
so  free  internally  of  sources  of  tension  in 
their  own  society,  that  the  permanent  neces- 
sity for  reform,  for  progress,  for  responsible 
change  can  be  Ignored. 

We  of  the  capital-producing  industrial 
nations  of  the  West  must  not  permit  the 
burdens  of  security  to  stifle  either  our  ini- 
tiative or  capacity  for  internal  Innovation 
and  reform  in  our  domestic  political 
responsibilities. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  assist- 
ance we  offer  emerging  sections  of  the  world. 
If  material  objectives  are  to  be  reached, 
moral  objectives  cannot  be  left  behind;  20th 
century  technology  simply  will  not  function 
or  serve  its  intended  purpose  when  Imposed 
i^mn  20th  century  or  17th  century  or  even 
19th  century  values  about  hiunan  life  or  the 
worth  of  himfian  labor.  In  fact,  such  condi- 
tions might  only  produce  greater  tensions 
for  the  world — not  fewer. 

We  have,  I  believe^  responsibility  to  be 
certain  that  we  define  the  sources  of  the 
world's  tensions  correctly  and  fully. 

The  population  explosion,  the  aspirations 
explosion,  the  nationalism  explosion — and  all 
the  other  forces  of  oxir  times — may  intrigue 
us  and  occupy  us.  But  tensions  of  the  world 
will  not  be  relieved  until  the  world  experi- 
ences a  genuine  explosion  of  human  Justice 
and  recognition  of  individual  rights.  We 
muot  have  the  political  courage  and  imagina- 
tion to  work  for  and  achieve  this  objective  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  tensions  of  our  world  result  not  be- 
cause couples  are  having  too  many  babies  but 
because  political  leaders  are  having  too  few 
new  ideas  for  answering  the  world's  ancient 
problems  with  the  capabilities  of  today's 
modom  technology. 

I  speak  as  I  have  because  my  assessment 
of  the  future  is  one  of  optimism  and  confi- 
dence— confidence  inspired  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  high  sense  of  responsibility  being 
shown  on  campuses  everywhere  by  your  gen- 
eration. You  are  concerned — as  no  genera- 
tion has  ever  been  concerned — about  build- 
ing a  better  world,  and  the  capabilities  at 


your  command  permit  such  a  world  to  be 
built.  Your  talents  are  great,  and  they  are 
needed.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude with  a  question  to  you,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  contemporary  philosopher.  Will 
Durant: 

"Why  should  not  every  man,  rich  or  poor, 
give  2  years  of  his  life  to  the  state,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  other  i>eople,  but  to 
conquer  the  plagues,  and  drain  the  marshes, 
and  Irrigate  the  deserts,  and  dig  the  canals, 
and  democratically  do  the  physical  and  social 
engineering  which  builds  up  so  slowly  and 
painfully  what  war  so  quickly  destroys?" 


Railroads  Need  Help — Diversification 
Would  Be  Welcome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent called  to  the  attention  of  the  87th 
Congress  the  "chaotic  patchwork  of  in- 
consistent and  often  obsolete  legislation" 
which  has  become  the  framework  of  this 
Nation's  transportation  policy.  His 
April  5,  1962,  transportation  message 
made  the  flat  statement  that  this  patch- 
work policy  "does  not  fully  reflect  either 
the  dramatic  changes  in  technology  of 
the  past  half  century  or  the  parallel 
charges  in  the  structure  of  competition." 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  other  body,  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  in  the  last 
Congress  on  the  recommendations  made 
in  this  important  domestic  legislative 
message.  They  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  proposed  deregulation  of  certain 
minimum  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  further  hear- 
ings in  the  current  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  I  am  confident,  too,  that  this 
new  Congress  will  act  once  its  commit- 
tees have  finished  their  work  and 
brought  transportation  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

Yet  there  is  an  anachronism  in  U.S. 
transportation  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  rivals  or  surpasses  the  most 
threadbare  of  the  statutory  patches  to 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  directly  referred. 
Since  hearings  in  1960  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics,  Congress  has  heard  rela- 
tively little  about  it.    In  short,  it  is  this: 

The  American  railroad  industry,  rec- 
ognized by  all  of  us  as  both  economically 
vital  and  economically  ailing,  is  being 
forbidden  by  the  fears  of  a  past  era  the 
tools  it  needs  to  build  a  healthy  future. 

When  every  signpost  in  transporta- 
tion points  toward  freer  flow  of  traffic 
by  whatever  transport  mode  is  most  eco- 
nomic and  offers  best  service,  U.S.  rail- 
roads remain  pinned  down  by  Federal 
regulatory  restrictions  that  sprang  from 
the  19th  century  of  transportation. 

An  unmistakable  promise  of  future 
rejuvenation  lies  in  a  railroad's  ability 
to  offer  a  shipper  the  transportation 
service  which  best  fits  his  needs  and  his 
budget,  whether  it  be  by  rail,  truck,  ship. 


or  aircraft.  Yet  under  existing  Federal 
regulation  the  railroad  is  barred  from 
acquiring  the  surface  facilities — by  road 
or  water — it  would  require  to  offer  the 
service  of  a  true  transportation  system 
to  its  customer. 

Current  public  policy  on  single  owner- 
ship of  multiple  transportation  modes 
stems  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Act  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  In  effect,  this  policy 
today  bars  a  railroad  from  acquiring 
other  forms  of  surface  transportation 
without  severe  restrictions,  while  leav- 
ing all  other  surface  transport  modes 
free  to  diversify  as  they  choose. 

It  is  significant  to  note  in  passing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  none  of  the  statutes  in- 
volved contains  language  specifically 
prohibiting  transportation  diversifica- 
tion as  such.  The  rules  which  now 
operate  to  deny  railroads  equal  oppor- 
tunity among  surface  modes  to  own  and 
operate  other  forms  of  transportation 
largely  are  interpretations  of  the  stat- 
utes by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  courts. 

Thus  it  can  be  said  that  even  with  so 
fundamental  a  question  of  national 
transportation  policy,  the  answer  has 
been  supplied  more  by  the  judiciary  and 
by  the  Congress'  independent  agencies 
than  by  the  Congress  itself. 

In  virtually  all  of  existing  and  prior 
statutes  and  in  the  history  of  their 
application,  the  single  dominant  theme 
has  been  the  real  or  imagined  fear  of 
railroad  monopoly.  This  fear  was  the 
cumulative  result  of  the  explosive  19th 
century  growth  of  America's  railroads, 
of  the  trustbusting  of  the  early  1900's, 
of  the  industry's  relatively  giant  propor- 
tions in  the  early  20th  century,  and  of 
the  childlike  strengths  of  the  motor, 
water,  and  air  carriers  as  new  legislation 
sought  to  nurture  their  early  develop- 
ment in  the  1920's  and  1930's. 

But  this  is  1963. 

In  1926,  railroads  carried  more  than 
four-fifths  of  all  ticketed  intercity  pas- 
sengers. The  rail  share  of  Intercity 
freight  toxuiage  exceeded  75  percent. 

Today,  best  estimates  plaoe  railroads' 
share  of  ticketed  intercity  passenger 
traffic  at  26.4  percent  for  1961,  the  last 
full  year  statistically  available.  Rail 
freight  for  1961  is  estimated  at  43.4  per- 
cent of  the  total.  This  means,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  railroad  share  of  the 
passenger  and  freight  markets  has 
shrunk  from  three-quarters  and  more  to 
well  under  one-half. 

On  a  year-by-year  basis.  World  War 
II  distorted  the  picture  of  relative 
strengths  of  various  modes  in  the  U.S. 
transport  market.  But  the  trend  of 
postwar  years  is  quite  plain.  In  1947, 
railroads  accounted  for  58.5  percent  of 
all  U.S.  intercity  passenger  service,  but 
in  1961  it  could  claim  only  the  estimated 
26.4  percent  share  of  this  market.  Sim- 
ilarly, railroads'  1947  portion  of  the 
intercity  freight  business — excluding 
coastwise  and  intercoastal  traflBc — was 
65.3  percent,  but  in  1981  this  had  shrunk 
to  the  estimated  43.4  percent  figure. 

Throughout  this  period  of  dwindling 
railroad  strength  in  the  transportation 
market,    competing    modes    which    had 
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been  the  infant  enterprises  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's  were  showing  sometimes 
phenomenal  growth.  In  terms  of  rela- 
tive share  of  the  intercity  ticketed  pas- 
senger market,  airlines  were  exploding 
from  an  insignificant  7.8  percent  in  1947 
to  a  full  45  percent  in  1961.  In  intercity 
freight  traflBc,  trucking  grew  from  a  10 
percent  share  of  the  1947  market  to  an 
estimated  23  percent  of  the  1961  market. 
Inland  water  carriers'  share  of  this  traflBc 
nearly  trebled,  and  pipelines'  share  near- 
ly doubled. 

Among  all  forms  of  passenger  trans- 
portation, of  course,  the  private  auto- 
mobile remained  the  unchallenged 
favorite.  It  has  carried  upwards  of  90 
percent  of  all  intercity  passengers  for 
the  past  three  decades,  and  was  second 
only  to  the  commercial  airliner  in  rate  of 
postwar  growth  as  an  intercity  carrier. 

Looking  over  this  picture,  the  so-called 
Doyle  report — a  special  transportation 
study  reported  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  early  in  the  last  Congress  and 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  available 
surveys  of  the  modem  transportation 
scene — concluded : 

It  Is  clear  that  the  era  of  the  railroad  as 
a  dominant  monopolistic  Industry  In  trans- 
portation has  long  since  ended,  and  that 
most  of  the  growth  of  passenger  traffic  has 
gone  to  the  private  automobile  and  of  freight 
trafBc  to  other  surface  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  which  paint 
this  picture  of  a  railroad  industry  sliding 
steadily  back  down  the  competitive  hill 
are  vivid  ones.  Certainly  they  should 
lay  at  rest  any  lingering  fears  of  a  20th 
century  railroad  monopoly  in  transpor- 
tation in  the  sixties — possibly  the  one 
most  compelling  reason  for  action  to 
ease  the  restrictions  on  some  sort  of  rail- 
road diversification. 

The  common  carrier,  backbone  of 
America's  concept  of  Government- regu- 
lated but  privately  owned  transportation, 
is  losing  out  to  the  private  carrier.  In- 
dustry after  industry  has  turned  away 
from  the  common  carrier  because  it  can- 
not offer  the  service  the  shipper  believes 
he  must  have  to  meet  his  own  precise 
needs.  So  he  contracts  privately  with 
a  for-hire  carrier,  or  he  buys  wheels  and 
does  his  own  transF>ortation  job. 

Evidence  of  the  trend  is  unmistakable 
and  rarely  contested.  The  Doyle  report 
predicted  that  by  1975,  regulated  carriers 
will  represent  barely  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  all  transportation.  If  the  re- 
port's projection  of  postwar  private  car- 
riage growth  proves  accurate,  "a  rapid 
deterioration  of  regulated  carriage  could 
be  expected  under  the  competition  of 
unregulated  carriage." 

The  report  said : 

The  base  of  our  transportation  of  freight 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  centiu-y  may  be 
expected  to  be  unregulated  private  and 
exempt  carriers  rather  than  public  carriers 
if  present  trends  continue. 

The  report  also  noted : 

The  Impact  on  the  railroads  as  the  princi- 
pal public  carrier  is  much  more  serious  than 
on  public  carriage  as  a  whole. 

Even  after  making  allowances  for 
short-term  factors  it  said: 

The  recent  6-year  trend  of  railroad  freight 
appears  to  offer  substantial  cause  for  alarm. 


Under  any  such  long-term  decline  in 
public  carriage  as  is  forecast,  "it  is 
entirely  unlikely  that  private  ownership 
of  public  carriers  could  survive,"  the 
Doyle  rep>ort  concluded. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  impending  dominance  by 
private  carriage  is  much  more  than  a 
vague  exercise  in  transportation  aca- 
demics for  me  and  for  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber.  When  pub- 
lic carriage  declines,  the  big  shipper 
shifts  to  private  contract  carriage — or 
decides  to  haul  his  own  goods — with  rela- 
tive ease. 

But  the  small  shipper  often  cannot 
afford  this.  As  public  carriers  are  forced 
to  retrench,  the  service  they  can  offer 
the  small  shipper  steadily  deteriorates — 
in  convenience  and  quality  as  well  as  in 
frequency.  As  do-it-yourself  carriage 
siphons  off  more  and  more  of  the  most 
profitable  traflBc,  the  public  carrier  is 
forced  to  charge  more  for  hauling  the 
remainder.  Thus  it  is  the  small  shipper 
who  in  turn  is  forced  to  pay  a  higher 
transportation  bill.         j 

How  is  this  fundamental  problem  to  be 
solved?  Certainly  not  just  through  tug- 
ging and  hauling  within  the  transporta- 
tion industry  to  see  how  common  car- 
riers are  to  divide  a  steadily  decreasing 
share  of  total  traflBc  among  themselves. 
Rather  we  must  help  common  carriers 
find  means  to  retain  existing  traflBc,  and 
to  win  back  business  they  have  lost. 

Joint  services  and  rates  among  the 
various  transport  modes  has  been  put 
forward  as  one  answer.  Yet  these  are 
of  little  interest  to  the  private  shipper 
who  has  purchased  barges  or  trucks  or 
airplanes  to  handle  his  own  transpor- 
tation requirements.  Private  shipF>ers 
will  turn  to  common  carriers  only  when 
they  are  assured  of  getting  the  kind  of 
coordinated  transportation  service  they 
want  for  less — or  at  least  no  more — than 
the  cost  of  providing  it  themselves. 

The  only  real  answer  is  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  true  transportation 
companies  that  can  perform  service  by 
a  variety  of  modes  or  combination  of 
modes.  And  for  conclusive  evidence  of 
this,  need  we  look  any  further  than  at 
the  mushrooming  growth  in  recent  years 
of  piggyback  service  that  carries  truck 
trailers  by  rail  or  water  between  their 
doorstep  pickups  and  deliveries? 

The  twists  and  turns  which  our  so- 
called  national  transportation  policy  has 
taken  in  fashioning  today's  chaotic 
patchwork  sometimes  is  wondrous  to 
behold.  With  few  exceptions — where 
grandfather  clauses  have  permitted  al- 
ready established,  rail-owned  trucking 
companies  to  continue  their  operations — 
our  rail  carriers  are  handcuffed  in  turn- 
ing to  the  truck  as  an  alternative  trans- 
portation vehicle.  In  general,  the  rail- 
road today  can  truck  its  freight  only  in 
supplementing  its  regular  rail  service. 
It  is  sharply  limited  to  certain  key  points 
along  its  routes,  and  must  truck  only 
freight  that  was  originated  with  or  is 
destined  for  rail  haul. 

Yet,  in  literally  hundreds  of  these  very 
key  points,  Mr.  Speaker,  public  tax  and 
transportation  policies  create  this  re- 
markable distortion:    The  independent 


trucking  company,  with  no  roadbed  to 

build  or  maintain,  pays  the  key  point's 
municipal  government  nothing  for  the 
highway  rights-of-way  its  trucks  roll  on, 
and  nothing  for  the  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection they  receive.  It  pays  little  or  no 
property  taxes;  the  shippers  own  and 
pay  local  taxes  on  most  of  its  loading  and 
unloading  facilities.  And  the  trucking 
company  thrives. 

The  railroad,  however,  pays  often  ex- 
cessive property  taxes  on  roadbeds, 
tracks,  yards,  and  terminals — facilities 
which  it  financed  entirely  with  its  own 
private  funds.  In  hundreds  of  smaller 
U.S.  communities,  the  railroad  is  the 
town  or  city's  largest  single  taxpayer, 
and  has  been  for  years.  Its  unenviable 
tax  position,  it  should  be  noted  here, 
prompted  the  Doyle  repwrt  authors  to 
recommend  exemption  of  common  car- 
rier rights-of-way  from  property  taxes — 
a  plan  which,  whatever  its  merits,  cer- 
tainly reflects  a  basic  tax  problem.  And 
in  addition  to  contending  with  this,  the 
railroad  finds  the  Federal  Grovernment 
effectively  limiting  its  trucking  opera- 
tions to  a  virtual  neighborhood  delivery 
service,  and  meanwhile  the  railroad 
floimders. 

Can  even  a  rich  and  prosperous  Uncle 
Sam  afford  to  imixjse  on  its  transporta- 
tion system  so  wasteful  a  handicap?  We 
need  look  no  further  than  our  northern 
neighbor,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  the  bene- 
fits of  diversification.  Both  the  Crovem- 
ment-owned  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways and  the  privately  owned  C^iadian 
Pacific  have  been  permitted  to  broaden 
their  transportation  services,  and  poth 
own  and  operate  airliners,  ships,  kind 
trucks.  And  when  rail  revenues  sagged 
so  badly  in  1960  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  Ca- 
nadian railroads  were  that  much  better 
prepared  to  adapt  to  the  changing  reve- 
nue picture  and  to  fit  their  services  to  it. 

I  do  not  advocate  for  the  present  or 
immediate  future  any  mergers,  consoli- 
dations, common  stock  ownerships,  or 
mutual  aflBUations  of  railroads  and  air- 
lines. I  peer  into  the  dim  periods  ahead. 
If  it  be  for  the  well-being  of  airlines  and 
railroads  to  come  together  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  be  served  and  public  trans- 
portation be  bettered  and  cheapened, 
then  so  be  it.  I  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  present.  Railroads  are 
in  difficulties  and  many  airlines  are  not 
without  trouble.  Numbers  of  them  seek 
and  have  sought  surcease  of  their  diffi- 
culties by  mergers.  United  absorbed 
Capital  Airlines,  American  seeks  to 
merge  with  Eastern  Airlines,  Colonial 
was  swallowed  by  Northeastern,  Pan 
American  would  unite  with  TWA.  I 
doubt  whether  marriages  of  railroads 
and  airlines  at  present  would  be  suc- 
cessful. The  frustrations  and  embar- 
rassments of  both  do  not  and  cannot  be 
blended  together  happily.  Two  plus  two 
cannot  make  five.  In  other  words,  pres- 
ently such  marriage  would  be  disastroiis 
and  end  in  tragic  divorce. 

However,  whether  it  be  diversification 
rights,  an  end  to  tax  inequities  or  releixed 
rate  regulation,  the  record  shows  that 
American  railroads  have  asked  us  not  for 
favored  treatment  but  for  fair  and  equal 
treatment. 
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niiey  seek  equal  rights  with  their  com- 
petitors to  quote  rates  that  wlU  win  them 
business. 

They  seek  equal  tax  treatment  with 
other  property  owners  and  other  forms 
of  transportation  so  they  may  be  in  a 
financial  position  to  quote  more  com- 
petitive rates. 

And  they  ask  elimination  of  artificial 
diversiflcation  barriers  not  to  invade 
competitive  modes  purely  for  the  sake  of 
expansion;  rather  they  seek  equal  op- 
portunity to  offer  a  varied  transportation 
service  which  always  woiild  be  required 
to  meet  the  basic  statutory  test  of  public 
ecQvenlence  and  necessity. 

They  seek,  Mr.  Speaker,  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  render  better  service  at  lower 
cost  to  the  shipper. 


Hea.  WajM  N.  Aspiaall,  of  Colorado, 
Disoittet  Need  for  Pablic  Land  Law 
Stady 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   *I.AS»A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14. 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  11,  12,  and  13.  1962,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  held  a 
conference  on  matters  relating  to  graz- 
ing, water,  and  revenue  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion's western  regional  district.  Many 
thought-provoking  papers  were  present- 
ed. 

One  of  the  outstanding  presentations 
was  made  at  a  general  session  by  the 
Honorable  Wayijk  N.  Aspinall,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  paper,  I  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  by  setting  it 
forth  in  fuH  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Not  only  does  the  message  that  follows 
outline  some  of  the  important  work  to 
be  undertaken  by  your  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during  this 
Congress,  it  also  sets  forth  the  philosophy 
and  principle  underlying  the  chairman's 
approach: 

A  Wbbtzrm  LZCISI.ATOR  Views  thi  88th 

CONGKESS 

(By  Hon.  Watni  N.  Aspinall,  or  Colorado) 
The  President  has  said  that  we  are  living 
In  climactic  times.  This  Is  true,  not  only 
in  the  specific  areas  to  which  he  was  re- 
ferring, but  also  In  the  fields  of  public  land 
law  and  the  development  of  public  land  areas 
with  which  this  western  regional  district  of 
the  National  Association  of  Coxintles  should 
be,  and  I  think  Is,  vitally  concerned. 

Actions  taken  in  the  88th  Congress  that 
win  convene  on  January  9,  1963,  may  well 
shape  the  future  patterns  into  which  western 
communities  will  be  required  to  mold  them- 
selves for  years,  and  possibly  decades,  to 
come.  I  believe  that  the  development  of 
a  revised,  revitalized,  and  possibly  brandnew 
public  land  policy  will  be  one  of  the  major 
accomplishments  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  next  Congress.  For  my 
part  I  Intend,  within  the  limits  of  our  phys- 


ical ci^iabilltlefl.  to  assign  to  the  Public 
lAnds  Subcommittee  lufflctent  time  In  the 
months  ahead  to  assure  adequate  review  and 
•tudy  of  Mdsttng  processas  and  proposed 
modiflcatloDa.  in  this  work  we  shall  co- 
operate with  the  administration  and  thor- 
oughly examine  any  and  aU  proposals  that 
may  be  submitted  for  our  consideration. 

In  discxxssing  our  physical  capability  to 
handle  legislation,  I  would  like  you  to  keep 
In  mind  a  few  factual  details:  In  the  87th 
Congress,  909  pieces  of  legislation  were  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs;  the  fvUl  committee  met 
67  times  and  the  six  subcommittees  met  a 
total  of  283  times  in  Washington.  The  87th 
Congress  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  long  one 
and  despite  this,  although  we  scheduled 
meetings  every  working  day  until  the  very 
end  of  the  session,  an  equal  division  of  the 
283  meetings  would  have  given  the  six  sub- 
committees approximately  47  meetings  each 
which,  at  2  hours  each,  would  provide  94 
hours  for  both  hearings  and  deliberation. 
(Actually  In  the  87th  Congrass  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  which  is  the  one  with 
which  I  am  most  concerned  today,  met  57 
times  in  Washington.) 

Local  government  and  county  commis- 
sioners should  be  Interested  in  substantial 
portions  of  our  work  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands.  The 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  for  exam- 
ple, reported  favorably  In  the  last  Congress, 
and  there  were  enacted.  12  bills  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  new  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  of  which  3  were  major 
and  9  smaller  elements;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  passes  on 
projects  that  have  a  lasting  effect  on  local 
affairs;  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
considers  legislation  involving  Indian  lands 
which  form  such  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
mass  of  some  of  the  Western  States;  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws  as  well  as  mineral  resources  of 
the  public  generally,  all  of  which  are  of  vital 
and  immediate  interest  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  must  not  only  consider  legislation  re- 
ferred to  it,  but,  In  addition.  It  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  legislative  oversight  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  exercise 
of  surveillance  over  the  administration  of 
statutes  authorizing  current  activities.  The 
Importance  of  this  legislative  oversight  re- 
sponsiblllty  can  best  be  Judged  by  a  few 
examples  of  eu-eas  in  which  we  can  expect 
the  committee  to  be  active  during  the  next 
Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  its  staff  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
Interest  of  county  officials  In  these  various 
matters.  We  not  only  welcome  but  solicit 
your  views  and  recommendations.  But,  re- 
member you  and  your  counties,  like  every- 
body else,  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it.  You  cannot  pick  and  choose  those  in- 
stances in  which  you  want  the  law  followed 
and  those  instances  in  which  you  would 
rather  wink  at  the  law.  This  is  part  of  the 
reason  that  we  examine  the  operation  of 
existing  law  to  determine  compliance  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  need  for  revision  on  the 
other  hand. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  there  are 
revenue-sharing  formulas  that  make  it  in- 
viting in  some  areas  to  continue  the  man- 
agement of  public  land  areas  by  either  the 
Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, that  is  management  and  retention 
in  Federal  ownership  instead  of  placing  the 
property  in  a  position  where  it  could  be  sold 
even  though  after  sale  property  developed 
for  private  use  would  be  placed  on  the  tax 
rolls.  At  this^point  let  us  acknowledge  that 
there  are  important  differences  between 
revenue  sharing  and  payments-ln-lieu  of 
taxes,  and  that,  particularly  where  construc- 
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tlan  has  been  emplaced.  the  shared  revenn. 
is  sometimes  paid  to  a  county  that  has  jofl* 
s\iffered  and  may  have  even  benefited  fiY*. 
a  Federal  project.  "^ 

Many  of  ns  have  become  deeply  conoerneH 
by  the  fact  that  the  Biireau  of  Land  Maa 
agement  seems  to  lose  eight  at  times  oXttii 
opening  sentence  of  the  Taylor  Orazlns  jkZ 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  la 
terior  to  do  certain  things  "in  order  to 
promote  the  highest  use  of  the  public  landi 
pending  Its  final  disposal."  The  attemot  tn 
designate  these  public  lands  as  a  "natloniu 
land  reserve"  implies  retention  rather  than 
preparation  for  disposal.  In  addition  m 
have  noted  the  Biireau's  applications  for 
funds  to  enter  the  recreation  field  on  a  larse 
scale  on  public  lands  where  the  construcUon 
of  recreation  facilities  would  certainly  be  in- 
consistent  with  plans  for  the  final  dlspoBai 
of  the  land  contemplated  by  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  We  shall  therefore  be  con- 
cerned  in  the  immediate  future  with  a  r«I 
view  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Land  ManI 
agement  recreation  program  to  see,  flnt 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  existing  legi».' 
lation  and.  second,  to  what  extent  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  duplicate  administra- 
tive machinery  by  falling  to  utUlze  the  serT- 
Ices  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  as  a  man- 
agement  agency  of  these  new  proposed 
recreation  areas. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  Congress  enacted  a  law  making 
It  possible  to  bring  certain  Federal  district 
court  actions  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia against  government  officials  and  agen- 
cies. Suits  can  now  be  brought  in  the 
specified  instances  within  the  Judicial  dig. 
trlct  in  which,  among  other  things,  real 
property  Involved  in  an  action  is  situated. 
I  supported  this  legislation  and  am  gratified 
that  after  years  of  effort  it  has  been  enacted. 
However,  unless  administrative  remedies  are 
first  exhausted  one  cannot  sustain  any  law 
suit.  It  therefore  becomes  imperative  that 
we  remove  roadblocks  to  administrative  con- 
sideration of  cases  as  a  necessary  Ingredient 
of  full  operation  of  this  new  law. 

Many  of  us  in  the  last  year  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  extensive 
backlog  of  appeals  before  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  We  have,  accordingly, 
been  pursuing  an  an&lysls  of  present  proce- 
dures to  determine  whether  the  committee 
should  initiate  legislation  to  facUitate  con- 
sideration of  cases  on  administrative  appeal. 
I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that  a  2  to  3  year 
lag  between  appeal  and  decision  not  only 
frustrates  the  Individual's  rights  but  can 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  availability,  use, 
and  development  of  public  lands  which  are 
matters  of  great  concern  to  county  commis- 
sioners trying  to  plan  ahead. 

I  do  want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Department  and  the  cooperation  that 
has  been  given  to  the  committee  and  Its  staff 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Solicitor. 
Mr.  Prank  Barry,  who  shares  the  platform 
with  me  this  morning.  Some  progress  has 
been  made.  However,  In  a  report  2  weelu 
ago  from  Assistant  Secretary  Carver,  who  In- 
formed me  of  the  introduction  of  new  pro- 
cedures designed  to  expedite  appeals,  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  backlog  of  appeals  to 
the  Secretary  had  been  reduced  between 
July  1,  and  October  1,  1962.  from  793 
to  726  cases.  (At  this  rate  it  would  still 
take  2'/2  years  to  clear  up  the  existing  back- 
log; but,  It  Is  definite  progress.) 

The  Department  had  been  requested  to 
either  institute  positive  procedures  to  as- 
sure reduced  appeal  time  or  to  recommend 
to  the  88th  Congress  legislation  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  But,  whether  or  not  the 
Department  makes  significant  inroads  in  its 
current  backlog,  the  committee  mxist  look 
to  the  long-range  program.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  we  will  have  time  to  hold  hear- 
ings looking  toward  a  constructive  solution. 
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Another  matter  that  the  committee  has 
been  studying  in  one  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  of  1926.  A  special  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee, at  my  request,  looked  into  a 
specific  transaction  In  the  adjacent  town  of 
Henderson.  Nev.,  where  a  land  area  was 
made  available  for  private  recreational  use 
as  a  so-called  public  golf  course  without  any 
formal  notification  or  hearing  by  Depart- 
ment officials.  The  examination  of  this  one 
case  led  to  a  general  review  of  the  law  as  It 
applies  to  nonpublic  bodies  and  groups;  but 
no  hearings  could  be  held  because  of  the 
lack  of  time.  I  understand  that  the  sub- 
committee Is  presently  completing  Its  re- 
port and  I  expect  that  this  matter  will  be 
pursued  In  the  next  Congress. 

You,  as  county  officials  are.  I  know,  very 
much  concerned  that  public  lands  be  de- 
voted to  some  use.  whether  it  be  recreational 
or  for  Intensive  development  and  occupancy 
for  residence  or  business.  Our  committee 
has  in  the  last  5  years  reviewed  all  proposed 
withdrawals  over  5,000  acres  and  considered 
legislation  for  those  involving  defense  utili- 
zation. In  addition  to  continuing  these 
procedures  during  the  next  Congress  I  have 
the  assurance  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  that  the  Forest  Service  will 
cooperate  with  us  in  an  effort  to  enact  new- 
type  statutory  withdrawals  in  those  in- 
Btances  where  it  will  be  possible  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  while  providing  for  mul- 
tiple use  through  a  partial  withdrawal  that 
cannot  be  effected  administratively. 

The  principle  of  multiple  use  is  part  of 
the  history  of  our  basic  public  land  policies. 
Traditional  policy,  which  I  vigorouosly  sup- 
port and  which  I  take  every  opportunity  to 
espouse,  has  always  equated  conservation 
with  wise  use.  What  makes  our  proposed 
approach  different  is  that  we  plan  to  apply 
this  idea  of  multiple  use  of  tracts  of  land 
required  for  governmental  use. 

In  the  past,  wherever  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment required  the  use  of  a  parcel  of 
land,  it  was  withdrawn  from  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws  under  an  ex- 
press or  Implied  executive  authority.  As  a 
result  of  oiu-  coordination  of  proposed  with- 
drawal actions  we  know  now  that  there  are 
areas  In  which  It  will  be  possible  to  with- 
draw the  land  for  surface  vise  but  permit 
subsurface  exploration  and  development. 
In  addition  to  the  National  Forests,  we  have 
determined  that  this  approach  will  be  feasi- 
ble In  connection  with  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoir  projects. 

A  partial  withdrawal,  however,  cannot  be 
effected  administratively.  The  general  laws 
do  not  contemplate  that  type  of  action.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in- 
dividual withdrawal  bills  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  conunlttee  studies  the  practica- 
bility of  establishing  general  guidelines  to 
meet  the  modern  requirements. 

The  obvious  reason  for  the  current  em- 
phasis on  developing  new  means  of  assuring 
multiple  use  is  the  growing  scarcity  of  usable 
land  for  the  various  programs,  purposes,  and 
uses  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  legitimate  demands.  Those  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  the  development 
of  the  West  know  that  it  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  the  use  of  public  lands. 
This  city  of  Las  Vegas  has  grown  through 
the  use  and  development  of  public  lands 
and  their  transformation  Into  privately 
held  lands.  Likewise.  I  know  that  many  of 
your  counties  rely  for  your  revenues  on 
taxes  levied  on  real  property  that  once  was 
nontaxable  becavLse  It  was  public  land;  and 
I  can  see  you  looking  eagerly  and  hopefully 
for  new  additions  to  the  tax  rolls. 

Here  our  responslbllltes  for  legislative 
oversight  and  for  consideration  of  bills  will 
probably  merge  again.  We  know  that  our 
land  laws  generally  need  modernizing;  and. 
in  recent  years,  recommendations  for  modi- 
fication have  been  made  by  both  the  previous 


Republican  administration  and  the  present 
Democratic  administration.  Our  committee 
has  held  hearings  on  several  proposals  and 
heard  conflicting  views.  The  bills  before  the 
committee  last  year  ranged  from  the  rela- 
tively minor  proposal  to  repeal  the  Plttman 
Act,  which  establishes  special  procedures  for 
land  grants  for  agricultural  development  in 
the  State  of  Nevada,  to  full-scale  major  re- 
vision of  the  nonmineral  public  land  laws. 

As  I  Indicated  at  the  outset,  the  most 
Important  business  for  the  West  that  I  fore- 
see In  the  88th  Congress  will  probably  see 
the  climax  of  these  and  other  studies  lead- 
ing toward  revision  of  the  basic  public  land 
laws.  In  order  to  put  this  projected  action 
In  focus  I  would  lllse  to  review  with  you  a 
few  salltnt  background  factors.  Including  the 
fundamentals  of  our  land  laws. 

Article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  Imposes  on  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  the  dlsjxjsal 
of  all  Government  property.  When  Con- 
gress fails  to  act  it  creates  a  vacuum  into 
which  the  Executive  may — no,  I  will  say 
must — move  to  assure  effective,  efficient 
management.  Congress  did  fail  to  enact 
general  legislation  designed  to  govern  the 
use  of  public  lands;  and  the  executive  branch 
has  accordingly  made  Its  own  rules  as  to 
which  areas  should  be  preserved  as  wilder- 
ness, which  areas  should  be  open  for  disposal, 
and  which  areas  should  be  retained  for 
recreational  use. 

In  the  consideration  of  legislation  to  dis- 
pose of  reserved  minerals,  in  proposals  to 
make  lands  available  for  urban  and  business 
development,  in  bills  to  set  aside  wilderness 
areas,  and  in  the  several  measures  that  have 
been  Introduced  governing  the  withdrawal 
and  reservation  for  specialized  use  of  lands 
In  excess  of  5.000  acres,  the  central  problem 
has  revolved  around  the  executive-legislat- 
ive relationship  in  the  management  and  dis- 
posal of  our  public  lands.  I  submit  that 
this  will  emerge  as  the  clear-cut  Issue  early 
In  the  88th  Congress.  I  promise  you  that 
we  will  meet  this  issue  sqvarely  and  that  I. 
for  one.  will  insist  that  Congress  shall  not 
shirk  the  responsibility  that  it  has  under  the 
Constitution. 

This  group  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  our 
committee  reported  a  bill  that  in  effect 
would  have  required  an  act  of  Congress  for 
most  future  withdrawals  and  changes  in  use 
designations  of  public  land  areas  in  excess  of 
5.000  acres:  and  would  also  have  set  aside 
6.8  million  acres  of  land  for  wilderness  pres- 
ervation, with  provision  for  additional  areas 
to  be  safeguarded  in  the  future.  Inciden- 
tally, in  this  bill  we  adopted  an  amendment 
that  was  so  ably  reconamended  by  your  new 
president  of  the  western  regional  district. 
Jim  Stearns,  who  appeared  before  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subconunittee  in  his  capacities,  at 
that  time,  as  vice  chairman  of  the  district 
and  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee 
of  the  California  County  Supervisors  Associ- 
ation. The  amendment  to  which  I  refer,  of 
course,  is  the  one  that  would  require  the 
views  of  local  governments  to  be  obtained 
before  additional  areas  could  be  set  aside 
and  preserved  as  wilderness.  I  congratulate 
you  on  having  elevated  Mr.  Stearns  to  the 
presidency  of  this  body. 

The  bill  we  reported  out,  which  I  sponsored 
as  a  substitute  for  the  wilderness  bill,  was, 
I  am  pleased  to  note,  received  with  satisfac- 
tion by  this  organization  and  its  many  com- 
ponents including  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
county  commissioners  whose  voice,  in  the 
person  of  Fritz  Schneider,  is  hesu-d  so  clear- 
ly. The  wilderness  preservation  advocates 
did  not  like  the  bill  and  some  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  objected  to  the  proposed 
limitation  on  their  powers.  This  opposition 
was  not  unique  in  the  recent  history  of  re- 
lated legislation.  Many  different  proposals 
have  been  made  in  individual  areas  as  well 
as  for  general  application  concerning  the 
guidelines  for  the  future  management  and 


disposal  of  public  lands.  None  has  met  with 
universal  approval  nor  has  any  met  with 
sufficient  approval  to  permit  enactment  with- 
out controversy.  Accordingly,  on  October 
15.  1962.  I  wrote  to  the  President  and  in- 
vited him  to  tjse  his  offices  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  when  it  reconvenes  In  January  an 
administration  proposal  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  define  once  and  for  all  the 
executive-legislative  relationship.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  White  House  that  this 
matter  Is  being  given  serious  consideration 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  88th  Congress  to  obtain 
mutually  acceptable  legislation. 

The  constitutional  provision  I  cited  a 
moment  ago  Is  explicit.  Nonetheless,  we 
have  areas  of  misunderstanding.  For  ex- 
ample. I  find  some  of  my  good  friends  in 
the  conservation  movement  completely  miss- 
ing the  point  of  my  objectives  in  this  area 
In  which  I  have  been  supported  by  recent 
committee  actions.  First.  I  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  I  know  of  nobody  on  our  committee 
motivated  by  any  preconceived  conclusion  to 
obtain  the  use  of  public  lands  for  any  spe- 
cific purpose. 

There  Is  a  big  difference  between  evaluat- 
ing all  uses  and  advocating  particular  uses. 
I  would  like  to  keep  the  record  straight  on 
a  few  things:  I  do  not  advocate  any  partic- 
ular use — as  a  general  proposition — as  hav- 
ing any  higher  priority  for  allocation  of 
public  land  areas  than  any  other  use;  I 
believe  that  It  is  Imperative  that  added  areas 
be  set  aside  for  recreational  use;  I  believe 
that  we  should  preserve  some  wilderness 
areas;  and  finally  I  think  that,  after  consid- 
ering all  possible  uses,  it  is  proper,  if  found 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  that  areas  of 
public  lands  be  reserved  for  limited  or  even 
single  purpose  use. 

The  important  ingredient,  that  even  some 
of  my  friends  overlook,  is  that  this  procedure 
must  place  the  responsibility  for  authoriz- 
ing less  than  full  multiple  use  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress,  the  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government  closest  to  the  F>eople,  and  there- 
fore most  capable  of  acting  as  the  landlord 
for  the  people  themselves.  In  general  enact- 
ments Congress  has  repeatedly,  in  words 
and  substance,  provided  for  the  broadest 
possible  multiple  use;  in  specific  bills  we 
have  set  aside  national  parks  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  people  &b  recreational  havens. 
We  must  now  move  on  and  either  enunciate 
specific  policy  guidelines  for  the  executive 
to  carry  out,  or,  in  some  way,  pass  on  each 
specific  major  set-aside  of  public  lands  for 
limited  or  single  purpose  use. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  has  per- 
mitted the  Executive  to  set  aside  within  na- 
tional forests,  exclusive  of  the  Minnesota 
canoe  areas,  almost  14  million  acres  of  land 
for  wilderness  preservation.  If  we  fall  to  act 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  like- 
wise sets  aside  for  preservation  of  recreation- 
al development  large  units  of  public  domain 
lands,  we  shall  have  no  one  to  blame  but  our- 
selves if  we  later  disagree  with  that  action. 

The  88th  Congress  will.  I  expect,  bring 
these  matters  into  foctis  for  decision.  Bear- 
ing In  mind  that  the  Homestead  Act  was 
enacted  100  years  ago,  the  basic  mining  law 
90  years  ago,  and  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  al- 
most 30  years  ago.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  coun- 
try since  the  end  of  World  War  n  requires 
some  modernization  of  our  public  land  laws. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  county  com- 
missioners individually  and  collectively, 
through  organizations  such  as  this,  let  us 
have  your  views.  You.  the  commissioners 
are  closest  to  the  people  whose  areas  are  be- 
ing affected.  In  the  final  analysis  we  in  Con- 
gress must  legislate  in  the  overall  national 
interest;  but,  in  doing  so.  we,  at  least,  will 
give  every  consideration  possible  to  local  and 
regional  needs  before  overriding  them  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  greater  number. 
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The  only  limitation  that  we  will  have  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  Cknnmlttee  delves 
Into  these  varloue  subjecta  that  1  have  men- 
tioned, aa  well  aa  othera  such  aa  my  own  bill 
to  permit  local  taxation  of  personal  property 
within  Federal  areas,  will  be  the  physical 
limitations  of  time.  We  should  devote  what- 
ever time  Is  necessary  to  each  of  these  mat- 
ters; and  yet,  as  I  demonstrated  earlier,  we 
will  be  fortunate  If  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee has  a  total  of  between  90  and  100 
hours  In  which  to  consider  all  of  the  matters 
within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  will  serve  to 
bring  about  among  you,  as  well  as  others, 
s  little  better  iinderstandlng  of  my  own  ap- 
proach and  some  of  our  problems.  Possibly 
you  will  be  able  to  help  when  someone  criti- 
cizes us  for  falling  to  act  more  quickly. 


Pensions  and  Employee  Benefits 
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or 
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Monday,  January  14,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing the  American  Pension  Conference  in 
Its  meeting  in  New  York.  At  that  time 
I  reviewed  the  work  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress In  the  field  of  legislative  activity 
in  this  important  area  of  interest  and 
prospects  for  further  developments  in 
the  88th  Congress.  I  am  placing  this 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record  to 
Indicate  the  ways  in  which  I  believe  we 
can  move  forward  and  improve  legis- 
lation In  this  area  by  a  better  under- 
st^mdlng  of  the  economic  and  political 
philosophy  which  lies  behind  the  laws 
and  proposals  on  pension  and  employee 
benefit  programs. 

The  speech  follows: 

Pknding  Legislation   in  the  Pension    and 

Emplotez  Bemettt  Area 
(By  Hon.  Thoicas  B.  Cdstis,  of  Missouri) 

I  am  going  to  renege  somewhat  on  the  title 
of  my  address.  Actually,  there  Is  no  pending 
legislation  on  any  subject  once  a  Congress 
has  adjourned  Its  2d  session  sine  die,  as  the 
87th  Congress  finaUy  did  on  October  13, 
1963.  However,  I  shaU  discuss  what  legis- 
lation might  be  Introduced  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, and  I  shall  refer  to  four  measures 
passed  by  the  87th  Congress  which  will  have 
considerable  Influence  In  the  future  on  pen- 
sion and  employee  benefits.  Essentially, 
however,  I  woiUd  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
economic  and  political  philosophy  behind 
legislation  In  this  area  of  pension  and  em- 
ployee benefits. 

The  bUl  passed  by  the  87th  Congress  which 
dealt  most  directly  with  pension  and  em- 
ployee benefits  was  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  After  a  rough  road  It 
finally  passed  the  Congress  In  March  of  1962. 
I  am  hopeful  that  those  responsible  for  Im- 
posing additional  regulations  on  the  pension 
trustees  will  bear  In  mind  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  pension  plans  and  not  burden 
them  with  tmdue  costs  and  strangling  red- 
tape.  Frankly,  I  was  opposed  to  this  act 
becatise  I  thought  the  record  was  quite  clear 
that  there  had  been  Uttle  abuse  and  that 
present  law  was  available  to  take  care  of 
what  abuse  might  exist.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  talking  about  $60  billion  of  Invest- 
ment and  this  fiind  will  continue  to  Increase 
with  great  rapidity  for  many  years  to  come. 


A  great  trust  has  been  Imposed  upon  those 
charged  with  the  care  of  these  funds  and, 
becavise  the  Federal  Government  has  given 
tax-exempt  status  to  payments  Into  these 
funds  the  Government  has  a  proper  con- 
cern to  see  that  the  trust  Is  not  abused. 

I  authored  a  bill  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  after  the  Congress  adjourned 
which  also  directly  affects  pension  funds. 
My  bill,  unlike  the  previous  bill,  liberalizes 
rather  than  restricts  pension  funds.  It  per- 
mits funds  to  be  accumulated  for  health 
benefits  and  to  be  Included  in  pension  plans 
without  endangering  their  tax-exempt  status, 
provided  such  funds  are  accounted  for  sepa- 
rately. The  Curtis  bill,  after  being  passed 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
unanimously,  almost  met  an  untimely  death 
because  It  was  heralded  publicly  by  some  of 
the  promoters  of  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
which  proposed  to  utilize  the  Federal  social 
security  system  to  pay  for  limited  medical 
costs  of  the  aged  social  security  beneficiaries, 
as  legislation  In  lieu  of  King-Anderson. 
Well,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  Curtis 
bill  will  help  to  alleviate  whatever  problem 
exists  in  older  people  meeting  their  medical 
costs  and,  to  that  extent.  It  cuts  down  on  the 
political  pressures  that  are,  or  might  be, 
built  up  for  Klng-Anderson-type  legislation, 
but  it  was  designed  for  a  positive  purpose, 
not  a  negative  purpose. 

I    was    able    to   divert    the    force    of    this 
oblique  attack,   only   to  rim  into  problems 
from  the  promoters  of  HJ4.   10,  the  Keogh 
bin,  who  were  reluctant  to  give  further  lati- 
tude to  corporate  pension  plans  imtll  some- 
thing had  been  done  for  the  self-employed 
and   professional  groups  to  bring  about  an 
equalization.    I  was  in  a  vulnerable  position 
because,  although  I  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  equalization  principles  embodied  In 
the  Keogh  bill,  as  far  back  as  the  days  when 
It  was  the  Reed-Keogh  bill,  each  time  the 
issue  came  before  the  House  those  in  charge 
of  managing  It  brought  it  out  unbudgeted. 
It     frequently   was   scheduled    as    the   first 
budget-busting  bill.     As  a  member  of  the 
economy  bloc,  I  was  not  about  to  bust  the 
budget  and,  accordingly,  I  have  voted  against 
HJi.    10   in    the   past    on   several    occasions. 
However,  I  was  able  to  persuade  the  zealots 
behind  the  Keogh  bill  that  the  budget  hav- 
ing been  long  since  badly  busted  I  was  not 
going  to  stand  In  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  the  Keogh  bill  on  these  grounds  at  the 
tall  end  of  the  Congress.     Even  with  these 
opponents  satisfied,  the  Curtis  bill  ran  into 
furtl^er  difficulties.     At  the  end  of  this  last 
session  of  Congress  I  was  trying  to  make  a 
strong  stand — largely  effective,  I  am  happy 
to   state — against   the  Senate   placing   non- 
germane  amendments  on   the  House-passed 
revenue  bills.    This  resulted  In  the  word  be- 
ing passed  back  to  me  that  certain  powerful 
Senators  would  provide  a  dtre  fate  for  the 
Curtis  bill  unless  I  desisted.     My  response 
was,  "Then  woe  Is  me,  and  woe  is  my  bill, 
but   I  will  not  alter  my   position."     Inci- 
dentally, the  Curtis  bill  remained  the  sub- 
ject under  41scuBslon  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
many  days  'as   we   moved    towsu-d   adjourn- 
ment.    Indeed,  It  may  have  still  remained 
the   subject   on   the   Senate  floor   when   the 
Senate  finally  adjourned.    I  have  not  checked 
to  see.    However,  the  substance  of  the  Curtis 
bill  was  tacked  on  as  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment on  another  House   bill   which  passed 
and  was  sent  to  the  President  for  signature. 
So,  in  this  oblique  fashion,  It  became  law. 
I  suppose  this  fine  bit  of  irony  was  employed 
to  teach  me  not  to  insist  so  strongly  on  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     If  bo,  it  has  been  wasted. 
I  am  a  hxmiorless  man. 

H.R.  10  became  law,  as  you^know.  How- 
ever, It  has  been  so  watered  down  that  I  am 
watching  with  considerable  Interest  to  see 
the  extent  to  which  It  is  going  to  be  used. 
However,  the  principle  has  npw  been  estab- 
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llshed  In  the  law.  and  I  beUeve  It  Is  (m4f. 
probable  that  It  will  be  liberalized  In  th! 
next  session  of  Congress.  Certainly  j*  »«, 
be   liberalized    in   ensuing  sessions    ' 

Three  pieces  of  legislation  passed  the  !«.» 
Congress  which  should  have  great  impact  in 
the  area  of  employee  benefits.  The  tnaJ^ 
Is  that  these  three  new  programs  are  »! 
dundant  and  conflicting,  to  some  demZ" 
with  each  other.  They  have  not  been  ^T' 
fully  coordinated  with  the  existing  proerami 
established  In  the  Federal -State  unempiOT 
ment  Insurance  system.  I  am  referring  to 
the  new  laws  In  respect  to  employee  train 
Ing  and  retraining.  The  act  which  deal* 
with  the  subject  directly  is  the  Manpowfr 
Training  Act  of  1962.  This  act.  In  my  judT 
ment,  has  been  long  needed  and  too  lone 
in  coming.  Its  primary  feature  requires  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  to  report  back  to  the  Con' 
gress  within  less  than  a  year  the  progresi 
made  In  Identifying  the  problems  with  con- 
crete recommendations  of  what  can  and 
should  be  done.  Only  until  we  receive  these 
reports  will  sizable  sums  of  money  be  spent 
but  It  Is  my  prediction  that  the  reports  will 
demonstrate  that  It  Is  Ideas  rather  than 
money  which  are  primarily  needed. 

The  two  acts  having  redundant  provteloru 
which  win  complicate  and  endanger  the 
proper  development  of  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  are  the  Depressed  Areas  Act  passed 
In  March  of  1961,  and  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  passed  In  October  1962.  However  the 
Depressed  Areas  Act  fortunately  only'  has 
a  limited  ability  to  damage  retraining  and 
the  unemployment  Insurance  programs,  be- 
cause It  gives  only  a  lick  and  a  promise  to 
retraining  and  sets  Its  sights  primarily  on 
public  works  spending  to  solve  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  a  shame  to  waste  money  ao 
futUely  on  public  works  In  the  vain  hope 
that  this  kind  of  pump  priming  will  solve 
unemployment  but.  at  least  the  damage  that 
the  Depressed  Areas  Act  can  cause  Is  limited 
mostly  to  this  kind  of  unthinking  extrava- 
gance. I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  about 
the  trade  adjustment  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Regrettably,  this  act  can 
create  real  mischief  for  both  the  unemploy- 
ment  Insurance  programs  and  the  Manpow- 
er Training  Act.  There  are  real  Incentives 
in  these  provisions  to  try  to  establish  that 
one's  unemployment  came  as  the  result  of 
foreign  competition.  I  would  hate  to  have 
to  administer  laws  which  set  up  different 
benefits  to  unemployed  people  based,  not  on 
the  needs  or  future  of  the  unemployed  per- 
son, but  rather,  on  what  caused  his  unem- 
ployment. What  difference  does  It  make  In 
the  remedy  of  what  was  the  cause? 

It  Is  my  own  Judgment  that  we  should  do 
a  much  more  effective  Job  of  getting  man- 
power training  Into  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system.  For  example.  I 
have  urged  that  Instead  of  a  worker  going  off 
unemployment  Insurance  If  he  Is  being 
trained  for  a  skill  in  demand  to  replace  the 
obsolete  skill  he  possesses,  he  should  go  off 
unemplojmient  Insxxrance  Lf  he  does  not  train 
or  retrain  for  a  skill  In  demand.  Less  than  20 
States  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  this  !^- 
proach,  and  there  has  been  Uttle  encourage- 
ment at  the  Federal  level  for  the  States  to 
take  this  approach.  Furthermore,  the  States 
should  encourage  the  employers  who  will  get 
into  this  business  of  retraining  for  the  new 
skills  In  demand  to  replace  obsolete  skills  by 
giving  them  credit  In  experience  ratings  In 
the  unemployment  taxes  and  direct  pay- 
ments for  part  of  the  cost  of  retraining.  If  the 
business  finds  It  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
employ  the  worker  In  the  skill  for  which  he 
Is  being  retrained. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  more  clearly 
what  I  am  talking  about.  An  employer  con- 
templates buying  a  new  set  of  machinery 
which  will  replace,  say.  100  workers.  He  re- 
views his  own  demand  for  skills  to  see  If  he 
can  use  these  employees  In  other  lobe  In  his 
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employ,  but  finds  that  this  Is  Impractical. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has.  In  moet  cases, 
considerable  flexlbUlty  at  his  command  be- 
cftuse  he  knows  some  months  ahead  of  time 
what  employees  and  how  many  will  be  laid 
off  and  that  he  cannot  employ  them  In  other 
capacities.  During  this  terminal  period  It  Is 
frequently  feasible  to  start  training  pro- 
grams for  these  men  In  skills  which  are  In 
demand  by  other  employers.  It  Is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  him  to  undergo  the  cost 
of  retraining  these  employees  for  skills  he 
will  never  utilize,  but  It  could  be  made  eco- 
nomically feasible  If  he  received  (a)  credit  on 
his  experience  rating  for  unemployment  tax 
snd  <b)  some  of  the  actual  cost  for  doing 
the  retraining  at  his  plant. 

I  might  state  that  a  great  deal  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  Is  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  unions  to  make  this  kind 
of  forward  looking  program  work.  The  un- 
filled Jobs  In  demand  are  frequently  In  a 
field  outside  the  orlglnt '  union's  Jurisdiction. 
The  union  leader  Is  anxious  to  retain  the 
employee  as  a  dues-paying  member  In  his 
union,  so  he  encourages  featherbeddlng  or 
starts  talking  about  splitting  the  work  re- 
m.ainlng  among  the  same  number  of  em- 
ployees by  advocating  a  30-hour  week. 

While  on  the  subject  of  unemployment 
Insurance.  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is 
active  promotion  going  on  by  those  who 
seek  to  eliminate  the  present  Federal-State 
system  and  substitute  In  Its  stead  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  uniform  Federal  standards. 
ThU  might  well  become  one  of  the  major 
issues  In  the  88th  Congress.  1  think  the 
present  unemployment  system  Is  excellent 
and  only  needs  modiricatlon.  not  radical 
change.  Aside  from  the  modification  I  have 
mentioned  of  placing  a  new  and  greater  em- 
phasis on  retraining,  I  would  like  to  see 
other  States  follow  California's  example  of 
triggering  Into  the  system  extended  periods 
of  benefit  payments  during  the  cycles  of  high 
unemployment.  This  Is  good  Insurance 
and  good  social  economics,  because  It  takes 
the  energetic  employee  between  Jobs  some- 
what longer  to  get  relocated  In  a  nev  Job 
during  periods  of  high  unemplojinent  than 
In  the  three  other  periods  of  the  economic 
cycle  •  •  •  the  period  of  low  unemployment 
and  the  two  transition  periods  from  low  to 
high  and  high  to  low. 

Essentially,  we  must  preserve  the  unem- 
ployment system  as  an  Insurance  system  In 
which  the  premiums  paid  relate  to  the  bene- 
fits paid.  To  have  a  good  insurance  system, 
we  must  have  the  tax  premiums  paid  based 
upon  experience  rating.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  attack  against  the  present  unem- 
ployment system  by  those  who  want  Federal 
standards  Is  directed  against  experience 
rating.  The  great  danger  arises  from  allow- 
ing the  unemployment  insurance  program  to 
be  confused  with  welfare  programs.  Most 
of  the  arguments  advanced  attacking  the 
unemployment  Insurance  program  are  based 
upon  arguments  that  relate  to  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

However,  one  of  the  Important  ways  to 
preserve  a  good  unemployment  Insurance 
program  Is  to  be  certain  that  it  Is  back- 
stopped  by,  but  not  confused  with,  a  good 
welfare  program.  Employers  themselves 
often  think  of  unemployment  Insurance  as 
welfare.  They  are  wrong  for  two  reasons. 
They  support.  Instead  of  contest,  the  basic 
thesis  of  those  who  wish  to  convert  it  into 
a  welfare  program.  They  don't  keep  their 
eyes  on  those  programs  which  really  are  wel- 
fare programs  and  take  an  Interest  as  tax- 
payers, more  than  employers.  In  being  cer- 
tain that  the  welfare  programs  are  adequate. 

To  maintain  politically  the  position  that 
I  take,  I  must  be  able  to  say  with  truth  that 
when  unemployment  Insurance  benefits  run 
out  we  are  not  talking  about  leaving  a 
worker  and  his  family  destitute.  We  are  only 
talking  about  the  system  under  which  he 
derives  his  Income,  Insurance,  or  welfare. 
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So.  In  the  last  Congress  we  modified  and.  I 
believe,  strengthened  the  welfare  progranos 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  so 
strengthened  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  we 
liberalized  these  essentially  illiberal  pro- 
grams by  giving  the  States  and  local  govern- 
mental units  more  authority  In  setting  up 
their  Ideas  of  what  welfare  programs  they 
wished  and  forbade  the  Federal  officials  from 
interfering  with  these  local  decisions. 

The  next  Congress  will  undoubtedly  see 
further  pressure  to  extend  the  social  Insur- 
ance aspect  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
clude payments  for  some  health  costs  for 
the  aged.  I  see  two  basic  errors  In  so  doing. 
One.  this  proposal  radically  alters  the  theory 
of  social  Instirance  which  Is  an  advancement 
over  old-age  assistance  and  previous  welfare 
programs. 

Parenthetically,  I  must  stress  that  social 
Insurance  Is  not  true  Insurance  In  the  seriM 
that  the  unemployment  lns\irance  prograOT 
Is  or  In  the  sense  of  private  instirance.  So- 
cial Insurance  does  not  relate  benefits  paid 
to  the  individual  to  the  premiums  paid  In 
taxes  by  or  In  behalf  of  the  Individual.  So- 
cial Insurance  Is  not  fully  funded.  Social  In- 
surance is  really  an  attempt  to  make  welfare 
more  like  true  Insurance.  To  this  extent,  I 
think  It  Is  good,  provided  It  Is  not  done  de- 
ceitfully. 1  must  say  there  Is  much  deceit. 
Intentional  or  otherwise,  in  our  social  Insur- 
ance program  under  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act. 
The  true  advancement  of  social  Insurance 
over  old-age  assistance  was  the  fact  that 
cash  was  given  to  the  beneficiary,  unbudg- 
eted by  a  governmental  bureau.  The  admin- 
istration proposals  to  add  health  benefits 
under  the  social  Insurance  title  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  do  not  provide  for  cash 
pa\Tnent6  to  the  beneficiary.  Instead.  It  pro- 
vides a  budget  for  a  limited  number  of 
health  costs  and  requires  that  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Administration  enter  Into 
contracts  with  the  vendors  of  health  services 
In  respect  to  their  fees  and  the  kind  of 
health  services  they  may  provide  for  the  old- 
er person.  Under  the  King- Anderson  bill 
the  bundle  of  health  service  amounts  to  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  average  health  costs 
an  older  person  experiences.  If  the  old  peo- 
ple on  social  Insurance  pensions  need  more 
cash  to  meet  their  total  budget,  why  not 
give  them  more  cash,  not  give  them  cash  for 
all  items  but  one  and  budget  them  on  this 
one  item — health  costs? 

The  second  basic  error  of  the  King-Ander- 
son approach  Is  that  It  seeks  to  establish  a 
system  of  prepaid  health  costs  for  the  fu- 
ture. For  the  present,  all  people  over  65  are 
given  the  benefits  without  paying  a  cent  Into 
the  program.  In  other  words,  the  political 
appeal  for  the  social  Insurance  health  pro- 
gram Is  not  Insurance  at  all,  social  or  other- 
wise, but  welfare.  The  insurance  aspect, 
such  as  It  Is,  Is  only  In  the  future. 

Prepaid  noncancclable  health  Insurance  is 
the  proper  and  ultimate  answer  to  the  cost 
problem  of  the  aged  for  health  care.  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  Curtis  bill.  It  permits 
company  pension  plans  to  move  into  the 
field  of  prepaid  health  Insurance.  It  Is  the 
coming  thing  In  private  health  Insurance, 
group  or  Individual  policies.  Why  then  do 
I  regard  It  an  error  for  government  to  get 
Into  prepaid  health  Insur.ince?  Here  Is  the 
reason.  Any  Insurance  system  which  pro- 
vides prepayment  requires  creating  a  fund 
and  the  longer  the  period  of  benefits  is  from 
the  pajrments,  the  greater  the  fund.  In  order 
to  make  the  costs  of  any  prepayment  pro- 
gram as  low  as  possible,  the  fund  must  be 
wisely  and  productively  Invested.  Govern- 
ment can  only  Invest  in  sterile  and  low-re- 
ttirn  Investment,  Government  bonds — bonds 
Which  were  sold  to  finance  In  the  main  mili- 
tary and  related  expenditures,  not  expendi- 
tures on  economic  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  private  pension  plans,  private  prepay- 
ment insurance  programs  can  and  do  Invest 


their  funds  In  the  productive  and  growing 
economy — Into  plants,  tnto  machinery.  Into 
training  manpower.  Tbeee  funds  bring  true 
ccononalc  return  on  the  Investment.  The 
earnings  are  greater  than  thoa*  dcrtred  tram 
Government  bonds.  It  U  the  wloe  InTeetment 
of  these  funds  which  makes  prepaid  health 
Insurance  economically  feasible  and  keeps 
the  premiums  within  the  budget  of  the  aver- 
age American  family.  Furthermore,  there  is 
some  opport\inlty  through  Judicious  equity 
Investments  to  hedge  against  Inflation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

OF    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  14,  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  tiie  Concrsssional 
Record  a  copy  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  a  publication  entitled,  "Free- 
dom and  Union,"  edited  by  Clarence 
Streit.  The  article  concerns  the  splen- 
did election  victory  of  our  colleague  Rep- 
resentative, Paul  Findliy,  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Streit  bases  his 
article  around  Paul  FiwDLrr's  superb 
speech  on  the  subject  of  World  Federa- 
tion. The  title  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  address  Is  "Amer- 
ica's Greatest  Invention — and  How  Best 
To  Use  it  Now."  Its  theme  is  that  the 
United  States  made  a  contribution  to  the 
world  when  it  fashioned  a  Federal  Union 
plan  for  government  as  embodied  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Why  should  not, 
then,  this  concept  be  applied  to  world 
unity? 

Full  text  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Paul  Findley 's,  speech  is  attached 
along  with  the  introductory  article  that 
appeared  in  the  magazine.  Freedom  and 
Union: 

consehvative  flndley  wins  crucial  seat  in 
Congress,  Backing  Atlantic  Fkokratton 

With  Atlantic  federation  as  the  moet  dis- 
tinguish plank  in  his  platform,  Paul  Find- 
let,  a  freshman  Republican  Congressman, 
roundly  defeated  on  November  6  Peter  Mack, 
liberal  E>emocrat,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
having  served  seven  terms  In  Congress.  Mr. 
PiNDLET  won  by  a  majority  of  10.871,  In  a 
total  vote  of  190,209.  His  victory  is  the  more 
significant  since  it  came  In  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  West,  In  the  20th  District  of  Illinois. 

Before  the  election,  Robert  C.  Albright, 
political  correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Post,  made  a  special  visit  to  this  district. 
In  a  column -long  report  his  paper  published 
November  5,  he  said  this  was  "1  of  the  12 
House  contests  that  the  two  political  par- 
ties consider  crucial."  Mr.  Albright 
explained: 

"Representative  Peter  Mack,  46.  the  Demo- 
cratic loner  with  the  Houdlni  fiair  for  win- 
ning in  gerrymandered  congressional  dis- 
tricts is  walled  In  again  but  he  hopes  not 
for  long.  In  1952  he  confounded  Republi- 
cans and  his  own  machine  leaders  by  escap- 
ing from  a  similar  reapportionment  lockup. 
The  big  question  is:  Can  he  duplicate  that 
difficult  feat  in  Tuesday's  election? 

"Representative  Paul  Findlet,  41,  a  deeply 
conservative  Republican  freshman,  was 
thrown  Into  the  same  district  with  the  Ken- 
nedy-endorsed Mack  by  the  niinols  Legisla- 
ture.    The   two  are  grappling  for  holds  in 
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one  of  the  tightest  of  off-year  races.  Some 
say  It  ootild  be  decided  by  lees  than  1,000 
▼otes.  The  statistics  narrowly  favor  Mack's 
Republican  opponent,  as  they  did  In  1962 
when  the  deztroiis  Democratic  Independent 
bucked  the  Elsenhower  landslide  to  hold  on 
to  his  seat.  •  •  •  The  14  counties  now  com- 
prising the  new  Mack-Pindley  (20th)  district 
went  61.6  percent  Republican  In  1960." 

That  Mr.  Pimdixt's  victory  was  not  due  to 
gerrymandering  would  seem  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  gained  53  percent  of  the  votes 
and  a  majority  10  times  greater  than  the 
experts  had  expected.  Moreover,  President 
Kennedy  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  endorse 
Mr.  Mack,  to  quote  the  Albright  report. 

"At  the  Illinois  State  Pair  Colosseum  In 
Springfield,  Mr.  Kennedy  singled  Mack  out 
from  his  colleagues.  'I'd  like  to  have  him 
stand  up.'  the  President  said.  'He  is  a  great 
Con  gr  essman . ' 

"PWDLBT  said  he  was  delighted  the  Presi- 
dent had  plumped  for  Mack.  'It  helped 
identify  Mack  as  a  New  Frontiersman,'  said 
PiNOLZT.  'He's  been  trsrlng  to  dodge  It.  Now 
everyone  knows.' 

"PiiTOLET,  rated  by  some  as  'to  the  right  of 
OOLDWATXR,'  goodnatiu-edly  denies  It.  'I'd 
class  myself  somewhere  between  Goldwatkk 
and  Senator  Everett  Dikksen,'  he  said.  In 
fact,  he  is  one  of  the  few  Republicans  able 
to  produce  letters  from  both  Oolowatxr  and 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  strongly  endors- 
ing his  candidacy. 

"PiKDLET  goes  along  with  some  of  Rocke- 
feller's foreign  policy  views.  Including  his 
belief  In  a  Federation  of  Western  Nations. 
He  said  as  a  youth  he  won  a  prize  for  an 
essay  contest  on  an  almost  Identical  theme. 
The  contest  was  sponsored  by  Clarence  Strelt. 
"PiNDLEY  makes  no  bones  about  differing 
with  Rockefeller's  domestic  views,  however. 
He  takes  pride  in  his  100  percent  rating  with 
the  conservative  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action." 

The  essay  contest  referred  to  was  one 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Union  Association 
about  1940,  the  prize  being  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  lunch  with  Mr.  Streit  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  Mr.  Findley  was  then 
one  of  the  organization's  collegiate  Student 
Federalists.  When  the  association  founded 
Freedom  and  Union  in  1946,  Mr.  Fikdley, 
back  from  the  Guam  invasion,  was  assistant 
editor  through  its  first  year.  He  left  to 
become  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Pike 
County  Republican  In  Plttsfield.  Hi.,  and 
later  acquired  another  weekly.  He  graduated 
from  Illinois  College  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
married  his  charming  wife,  n6e  Lucille  Gem- 
me,  while  on  the  staff  of  this  magazine. 
They  have  two  children,  Craig  and  Diane. 

Congressman  Findley  Is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  candidate  for  either  House  of  Con- 
gress who  made  Atlantic  Federal  Union  a 
feature  at  his  campaign.  Like  Governor 
Rockefeller,  he  not  only  shares  a  widespread 
view  that  it  Is  right  but  he — unlike  timid 
politicians — believed  there  were  votes  in  it. 
He  seems  to  have  proved  it.  For  he  won  a 
resounding  victory  in  what  the  experts 
deemed  the  hardest  kind  of  district  in  which 
to  test  this  belief,  while  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler, who,  after  making  a  bold  stand  for  fed- 
eration in  February,  did  not  speak  of  It  in  his 
campaign  because  his  advisers  urged  it  was 
not  a  State  issue,  was  reelected  with  a  small- 
er majority  than  before. 

We  reprint  below  Congressman  Pindley's 
opening  speech  on  Atlantic  Federal  Union 
which  he  delivered  at  Carthage  College  in  his 
district  September  28,  to  show  the  way  In 
which  he  stepped  forward  "where  devils 
feared  to  tread." 

"In  television  statements  late  in  the  cam- 
paign," Mr.  Findley  said,  in  response  to  a 
question  on  whether  he  supported  the  U.N., 
"I  have  always  believed  in  the  UN.  I  want 
it  to  continue  to  function.  It  has  performed 
valuable  services  In  the  past  and  can  do  so 
In  the  future.     It   Is  primarily   a  meeting 
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place  for  representatives  of  sovereign  nations. 
and  affords  a  mechanism  through  which 
member  nations  can  carry  forward  projects 
over  which  there  is  little  controversy. 

"I  do  object  to  efforts  being  made  by  some 
groups  to  transform  the  UJI.  into  some  sort 
of  world  government.  Such  an  effort  would 
surely  destroy  the  UJJ.  My  suggestion  is  to 
permit  the  UJ».  to  continue  to  provide  the 
limited  but  valuable  function  as  a  meeting 
place. 

"I  do  strongly  recommend,  however,  that 
a  new  unity — indeed  an  organic  union — be 
formed  among  the  U.N.  members  that  have 
demonstrated  over  a  period  of  years  their 
ability  to  govern  themselves  and  protect  in- 
dividual liberty.  These  would  be  the  United 
States,  British  Commonwealth  nations, 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  few  others. 
Such  a  union  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
step  forward  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
the  best  possible  news  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
The  cost  of  armament  and  space  activities 
would  be  shared  with  millions  of  others.  I 
also  referred  briefly  to  the  Federal  Union 
idea  In  several  other  brief  appearances  on 
television. 

"I  kept  this  up  through  my  final  TV  broad- 
cast. Mr.  Mack  never  challenged  me  on  this 
issue.  I  don't  believe  I  had  even  one  mur- 
mur of  criticism  on  this  issue.  Which  is 
astonishing.  But  I  learned  my  lesson  before 
the  campaign  when  I  made  ^  speech  in  favor 
of  Atlantic  Federal  Union  at  a  DAR  meeting 
In  my  district  and  found  that,  when  they 
understood  the  proposal,  none  of  them  ex- 
pressed any  opposition." 

The  only  part  of  Representative  Findley 's 
Carthage  speech  which  he  gave  in  his  press 
release  on  it  was  the  lesson  he  drew  from  U.S. 
history  at  the  end,  which  we  have  put  in 
boldface  type.  His  full  speech  follows. — 
EcrroRs. 

America's  greatest  invention — and  how  best 
to  use  it  now 

(By  Congressman  Paul  Findley,  Republican, 
of  Illinois) 

"Have  you  ever  considered  this  question: 
What  was  America's  greatest  invention? 

"Was  It  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  tele- 
phone, which  opened  a  new  era  In  communi- 
cations? 

"Was  it  Thomas  A.  Edison's  electric  light, 
which  turned  a  world  of  flickering  night- 
time Into  one  In  which  night  can  be  as  bril- 
liant as  day? 

"Was  it  the  Wright  brothers'  airplane, 
which  gave  mankind  wings,  for  good  and  for 

m? 

"Was  it  Henry  Ford's  assembly  line  which 
led  to  mass  production  and  a  sharply  rising 
standard  of  living? 

"Was  It  atomic  energy,  which  ushered  In 
an  age  that  Is  now  only  beginning  to  unfold' 

"Each  has  a  claim  to  greatness.  Each  Is 
uniquely  American.  Each  has  contributed 
immensely  to  progress.  Which  would  you 
choose? 

"My  choice  may  sxirprlse  you.  It  is  none 
of  these.  My  choice  is  nothing  more  tangi- 
ble than  a  manuscript,  and  yet  it  has  become 
the  most  vital  force  for  freedom  and  progress 
history  has  known.  It  is  uniquely  an  Amer- 
ican invention.  It  Is  the  Federal  Union  plan 
for  Government  as  embodied  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

"The  laboratory  where  Federal  Union  was 
created  was  Independence  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia.    The  year  was  1787.     In  the  same  Hall 

11  years  earlier  had  been  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  vital  spark  that 
was  to  Ignite  this  torch  of  freedom. 

"The  inventors  were  farmers,  professors, 
businessmen,  lawyers — 39  men   representing 

12  American  States. 

"In  3  months  they  created  the  Federal 
Union  idea,  an  accomplishment  which  his- 
torian John  Piske  called  'the  Ulad.  the 
Parthenon,  the  fifth  symphony  of  statesman- 
ship.' 


"You  have  all  seen  Christy's  massive  paint. 
Ing  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  it 
shows  a  room  filled  with  distinguished  be! 
wlgged  gentlemen.  At  the  speaker's  desk 
with  austere  bearing  Is  George  Washington 
One  has  the  feeling  that  here  were  the 
beloved  statesmen  of  the  colonies  commiB- 
sioned  by  a  grateful  people  to  fashion  a  new 
government,  now  that  the  British  yoke  had 
been  lifted.  It  is  an  illusion  of  peace,  unity 
good  feeling,  solidarity,  confidence,  and  hiii 
purpose,  untainted  by  usual  human  frailties 

"The  true  picture  was  one  of  disunity  open 
warfare  between  States,  rebellion  wltJWn 
States,  bitterness  and  sectional  strife  and 
In  Independence  Hall  Itself,  a  constant  strug- 
gle between  lofty  purpose  and  provincial- 
ism, between  freedom  and  slavery.  The 
American  States  were  on  the  verge  of 
anarchy. 

"The  Central  Government — the  'League  or 
Friendship'  organized  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation — was  weak,  nearly  bankrupt 
and  without  support  abroad. 

"The  league  was  unable  to  meet  its  own 
current  expenses  and  too  weak  to  enforce 
payment  of  debts,  public  or  private. 

"The  league  was  so  weak  foreign  govern- 
ments refused  to  enter  Into  agreements 
Barbary  Coast  pirates  were  seizing  American 
ships  and  American  citizens.  The  league 
was  too  poor  to  build  a  navy,  and  too  poor  to 
buy  off  the  pirates. 

"The  States  erected  a  maze  of  foolish  dis- 
criminatory tariff  walls  among  themselves 
New  York  levied  a  high  Import  duty  on 
Connecticut  firewood,  for  example,  so  Con- 
necticut voted  to  forbid  all  trade  with  New 
York. 

"Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  quarreled 
over  a  river  valley.  One  winter  and  spring 
was  especially  rough  on  the  valley.  Floods, 
Ice  floes,  and  storm  were  almost  devastating! 
Under  the  pretext  of  helping  the  population 
of  Connecticut  'Yankees.'  Pennsylvania  sent 
mlUtla  into  the  area.  Their  conduct  would 
have  disgraced  barbarians.  They  stole  and 
plundered,  naturally  got  violence  in  return. 
On  one  occasion,  the  mllltla  emptied  a  Coi- 
nectlcut  town  of  500  people,  burned  the 
homes  and  at  bayonet  point  forced  the  in- 
habitants, children  and  all,  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

"Currency  collapsed  in  most  of  the  States, 
and  efforts  to  establish  flat  paper  currency 
led  to  rebellion,  a  new  high  In  bitterness, 
hatred.  The  only  sound  currency  was  a 
meager  and  assorted  supply  of  foreign  coins, 
called  specie.  Clipping  of  coins  was  so 
common,  many  people  carried  scales  with 
them  to  verify  weight  of  gold  coins  before 
accepting  them. 

"In  Rhode  Island,  money-hungry  citizens 
forced  the  legislature  to  Issue  paper  mor.ey, 
even  though  it  was  doomed  to  failure. 
Realizing  there  was  no  public  confidence  In 
paper  money,  merchants  refused  to  accept  it 
at  the  same  value  as  hard  money,  or  specie. 
Laws  were  passed  providing  fines  or  im- 
prisonment for  refusing  to  accept  paper 
money  at  the  same  value  as  hard  money. 
Rather  than  go  to  prison,  merchants  shut 
up  shop. 

"In  defiance  of  the  merchants,  farmers 
dumped  their  produce,  burned  corn  for  fuel, 
and  tried  to  starve  city  people  Into  accepting 
paper  money  at  face  value.  All  trade,  except 
on  a  barter  basis,  stopped.  In  6  months, 
paper  money  dropped  in  exchange  value  from 
$1  to  16  cents.  There  was  virtually  no 
money  to  pay  debts,  and  imprisonment  for 
debt  became  commonplace. 

"In  Massachusetts,  a  mob  angry  over  the 
collapse,  of  that  State's  currency,  took  it  out 
on  established  authority.  The  mob  stormed 
the  courts  and  forced  the  State  supreme 
court  to  leave  town.  Rebels  seized  leading 
citizens  as  hostages  In  other  communities. 
"Such  was  the  American  mood  In  1787.  on 
the  eve  of  America's  greatest  Invention. 
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"An  impotent  Central  Government,  unable 
to  defend  American  rights  abroad,  or  to 
make  foreign  agreement,  unable  to  meet  Its 
own  expenses. 

"Bloody  warfare  between  States,  and  re- 
beUlon  within  States.  A  maze  of  tariff  walls 
separating  one  State  from  another. 

"Looming  anarchy  because  of  the  collapse 
of  currency. 

"Jealousy,  hatred,  chaos,  rebellion,  an- 
archy. 

"What  was  the  mood  of  delegates  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall?  The  mood  was  despair.  A 
year  earlier  a  Convention  had  been  called  for 
the  pvirpose  of  strengthening  the  Central 
Government.  The  Convention  ended  before 
it  began,  because  only  five  States  sent  dele- 
gates. 

"The  Second  Convention  was  called  to 
meet  in  Independence  Hall  on  May  14.  There 
was  very  little  Interest  In  It  among  the  State 
governments.  Indeed.  New  York  thought  so 
little  of  it  that  that  SUte  did  not  send  Its 
best  men  as  delegates.  John  Jay.  who  could 
have  added  strength  to  the  Convention,  was 
left  at  home. 

"The  one  fact  which  added  hope  to  this 
Second  Convention  was  the  news  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  to  be  in  tlie  Virginia 
delegation. 

"Washington  arrived  at  Independence  Hall 
on  schedule.  So  did  a  few  other  delegates. 
They  had  to  wait  11  days  before  delegates 
from  the  seventh  State  arrived,  providing  a 
quorum.  Before  the  Convention  was  con- 
cluded. 12  States  participated.  Rhode  Island 
never  did  send  delegates. 

"The  night  before  the  Convention  was  to 
have  Us  opening  session,  some  of  the  dele- 
gates were  gathered  before  the  fireplace, 
'shooting  the  breeze.'  The  Convention  was 
called  for  the  purpose  simply  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  several  dele- 
gates warned  that  the  country  was  In  no 
mood  for  any  radical  changes  in  the  Central 
Government.  It  would  be  l)etter  for  the 
Convention  to  deal  with  mild  changes,  and 
avoid  anything  very  sweeping. 

"Washington  could  not  bear  this  talk  In 
silence.  He  rose  and  delivered  his  shortest 
and  one  of  his  greatest  speeches.  He  said, 
'It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose 
will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful 
conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please,  we 
offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can 
we  afterward  defend  our  work?' 

"Perhaps  thinking  of  the  border  warfare, 
the  low  estate  to  which  America  had  fallen 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  rebellion  In 
Massachusetts  and  the  crying  need  for  a 
strong  Central  Government,  Washington 
added:  'Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair.  Tlie  event  is  In 
the  hand  of  God.' 

"But  in  the  Convention,  the  outlook  fell 
from  bad  to  worse.  Big  States  vied  with  little 
States.  Southern  Interests  opposed  New 
England.  The  longer  the  delegates  debated, 
the  more  remote  seemed  agreement. 

"After  6  weeks,  Washington  wrote  a  note 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  left  the 
Convention  for  business  lu  New  York.  In  tlie 
note  Washington  said,  1  almost  despair  see- 
ing a  favorable  Issue  to  the  proceedings  and 
do  therefore  repent  having  had  any  agency 
in  the  business.' 

"At  a  critical  moment  when  the  Conven- 
tion appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse, 
Ben  Franklin  had  this  to  say : 

"  'In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  grop- 
ing as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when 
presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir, 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  lights  to 
illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain 
when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had 
dally  prayer  In  this  room  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection     Our   prayers,   sir,   were   heard,   and 


they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us 
who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  must  have 
observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superin- 
tending providence  in  our  favor.  To  that 
kind  providence  we  owe  this  happy  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  In  peace  on  the  means 
of  establishing  our  future  national  felicity, 
and  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful 
friend?  Or  do  we  Imagine  that  we  no  long- 
er need  His  assistance? 

"  'I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  1  see  of 
this  truth :  tliat  God  governs  In  the  affairs  of 
men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice.  Is  it  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid? 
We  have  been  assured,  sir.  In  the  sacred 
writings  that  "except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  It."  I 
firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed 
in  this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel :  we  shall  be  divided  by  our 
little  partial  local  interests;  our  projects  will 
be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be- 
come a  reproach  and  byword  down  to  future 
ages.  And  what  Is  worse,  mankind  may 
hereafter  from  this  unfortunate  instance, 
despair  of  establishing  governments  by  hu- 
man wisdom  and  leave  It  to  chance,  war,  and 
conquest. 

"  "I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move — that 
henceforth  prayers  imploring  the  asslstanee 
of  Heaven,  and  Its  blessing  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  heard  In  this  assembly  every  morn- 
ing before  we  proceed  to  business,  and  that 
one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be 
requested  to  officiate  In  that  ser\-ice.' 

"Tempers  were  snapping.  Angry  words 
were  heard.  Delegations  threatened  to  go 
home.  But  out  of  desperation  and  adversity, 
one  by  one,  were  hammered  out  the  great 
principles  which  formed  America's  greatest 
invention. 

"The  United  States  was  to  be  a  union  of 
people,  not  a  union  of  States.  The  citizen 
was  to  be  the  sovereign  power,  and  he  was 
to  have  dual  citizenship,  being  a  citizen  of 
a  State  and  a  citizen  of  the  Nation. 

"The  Central  Government  was  to  have 
strictly  limited  powers,  viith  a  balance  of 
these  powers  among  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress— the  executive  and  the  Judiciary. 

"Senators  and  Congressmen  were  to  vote 
IndivlduaUy  and  not  by  State  blocs.  This 
permitted  a  vigorous  party  system  to  develop 
In  the  United  States. 

"States  were  to  have  equal  representation 
In  the  Senate,  and  Congressmen  were  to  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  population.  This  was 
the  result  of  compromise,  and  the  agreement 
was  reached  only  after  long  dispute. 

"Laws  and  treaties  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  supreme. 

"Free  trade  was  to  be  established  through- 
out the  area  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  first 
time  a  group  of  sovereign  States  had  agreed 
to  abolish  all  tariffs.  This  act  made  possible 
America's  tremendous  economic  growth  and 
our  sharply  rising  standard  of  living. 

"But  It  was  a  gain  not  without  cost.  The 
price  paid  for  free  trade  and  for  the  right 
of  the  Central  Government  to  control  for- 
eign commerce  was  a  grisly  deal  that  later 
was  to  haunt  the  United  States. 

"Involved  was  the  problem  of  the  slave 
trade.  Ten  of  the  twelve  States — including 
Virginia — favored  stopping  Import  of  slaves, 
and  many  freely  predicted  that  slavery  would 
soon  be  abolished. 

"Only  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  resisted. 
There,  rice  was  the  principal  crop,  and  the 
death  rate  in  the  sickly  rice  swamps  was  so 
high,  the  planters  needed  a  steady  supply  of 
new   slaves   to   replace    those    who   died. 

"So  a  compromise  provided  that  Import 
of  slaves  could  not  be  halted  for  another  20 
years.  By  that  time,  the  cotton  gin  had 
changed  the  principal  crop  of  the  South  to 
cotton,  and  a  new  expanding  demand  for 
slaves  was  created. 


"It  la  ironic  that  much  of  the  opposition 
to  the  deal  was  from  Virginia,  soon  to  be- 
come a  center  of  slave  activity.  Oeorg* 
Mason  was  so  Incensed  that  he  refused  to 
sign  the  Constitution,  despite  Washlngtoo's 
fervent  appeal  for  unity.  Said  Masc«,  1 
would  sooner  chop  off  my  right  hand  than 
put  it  to  the  Constitution  as  It  stands.' 

"Yet.  without  this  and  other  compromises, 
the  Federal  Union  would  not  havs  been  cre- 
ated In  the  summer  of  1787.  America  would 
likely  have  gon«  the  way  of  Europe  with 
numerous  small  warring  states.  Instead  o< 
one  war  on  a  great  moral  Issue,  there  wouM 
have  probably  been  several  wars  on  petty 
Issues. 

"But  for  this  slave  deal,  a  mighty  force  for 
freedom  might  never  have  been  created. 

"And  who  is  to  say  it  was  a  wrong  com- 
promise? 

"America's  greatest  invention  was  a  crea- 
ture of  compromise  from  start  to  finish,  and 
yet  the  Invention  created  a  strong  central 
government,  and  protected  the  liberty  of  citi- 
zens and  retained  the  authority  of  the  States. 

"William  Gladstone  said  the  UjB.  Constitu- 
tion was  the  greatest  work  ever  struck  off  by 
the  mind  of  man. 

"Considering  the  obstacles,  the  rivalries, 
open  warfare,  suspicion  among  the  States, 
it  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  should  have  produced  this 
fifth  symphony  of  statesmanship.  As  Wash- 
ington had  predicted,  the  event  was  In  the 
hand  of  God. 

"Surely  a  power  greater  than  man  con- 
trived to  resolve  the  antagonisms  of  the  day 
and  to  Inspire  those  39  men  to  create  In  this 
greatest  of  all  American  Inventions  a  shield 
for  liberty  that  would  survive  the  test  of 
time  and  become  an  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

"Here,  indeed,  was  raised  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair — In 
1787 — and  In  1962.  How  fully  we  understand 
and  appreciate  this  great  charter  will  deter- 
mine m  large  measure  how  well  we  fulfill  oxir 
stewardship  In  keeping  high  the  torch  of 
freedom. 

"The  great  historian  of  this  period.  John 
Fiske,  concluding  his  study  entitled  "The 
Critical  Period  of  American  History,'  had  this 
to  say:  In  some  future,  still  grander  con- 
vention, we  trust  the  same  thing  will  be  done 
between  States  that  have  been  wholly  sover- 
eign, whereby  peace  may  gain  and  violence 
be  diminished  over  other  lands  than  this 
which  has  set  the  example.' 

"Flske  wrote  these  words  80  years  ago. 
And  today  leaders  in  both  political  parties 
speak  hopefully  and  confidently  of  this  still 
grander  convention  Flske  foretold.  As 
Longfellow  wrote: 

■  Sail  on.  O  ship  of  state. 
Sail  on.  Union  strong  and  free. 

Humanity  in  all  iU  fears 

In  all  Its  hopes  for  future  years 

Hangs  breathless  on  thy  fate." 

'What  Is  the  lesson  for  us  now?  The 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  spon- 
soring a  convention  of  delegates  to  take  up 
the  proposal.  Just  as  delegates  met  175  years 
ago  In  Philadelphia  to  construct  the  Amer- 
ican Federal  Union.  The  barriers  which 
keep  the  free  nations  from  uniting  today  are 
no  more  formidable  than  those  which  sep- 
arated the  Original  Thirteen  States  In  1787. 

"I  would  limit  union  to  nations  which 
have  demonstrated  over  the  years  capacity 
for  self-government  and  protection  of  Indi- 
vidual rights,  and  a  willingness  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  freedom. 

"This  federation  would  lighten  for  U.S. 
taxpayers  the  crushing  burden  of  the  arms 
race,  make  Impossible  for  Khrushchev  and 
future  dictators  the  ancient  game  of  dlvlde- 
and-conquer.  and  offer  xmtold  opportunities 
for  material  progress. 

"It  would  be  the  most  Impressive  action 
possible  to  meet  the  Communist  threat,  and 
might  well  usher  in  a  mlllenlum  of  peace. 
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"It  would  not  replace  the  U2».  but  would 
create  a  new  union  of  some  of  the  nations 
now  in  the  UJT.  The  U2I.  Is  essentially  a 
meetlngplace  for  representatives  of  sover- 
eign nations.  It  is  valuable  as  such,  and 
■hovild  be  kept  alive.  The  DJT.  Is  not  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  Ck>mmuniBt  threat,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  imwlse  to  give  the  UU. 
the  powers  of  government. 

"In  recent  weeks  President  Kennedy, 
Governor  Rockefeller,  and  former  President 
Hoover  have  each  spoken  of  the  need  for  a 
new  imlty  of  free  nations.  Certainly  there 
could  not  be  an  hour  of  greater  need." 


¥mt  Accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKNMSTI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people,  the  facts  and 
figures  on  the  amazing  success  of  our 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  As  Congress- 
man from  the  27th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  has  been  a  high  privilege  and 
deep  responsibility  to  appoint  12  yovmg 
men  to  this  fine  Academy.  Here  is  the 
evidence  of  the  Air  Force  Academy's 
highly  commendable  accomplishments. 

Six  Rhodes  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  to  members  of  the  five  gradu- 
ating classes  including  the  current  class 
of  June  1963.  This  places  the  Air  Force 
Academy  among  the  top  four  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  in 
the  percentage  of  graduates  so  honored. 
In  addition  to  Rhodes  scholars,  many 
have  gone  on  to  university  and  college 
graduate  schools  throughout  the  country 
and  have  done  exceedingly  well.  For 
example,  among  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1959  who  went  to  graduate 
schools,  three  won  top  honors  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Princeton,  majoring  in  astronautics, 
aeronautics,  and  political  science,  re- 
spectively. One  of  these  young  lieuten- 
ants had  the  distinction  of  being  chosen 
an  all-America  football  player  during  his 
undergraduate  days. 

Academic  success  has  been  remarkable 
as  attested  by  the  scores  achieved  by 
cadets  on  the  graduate  record  examina- 
tion in  comparison  with  those  of  gradu- 
ating students  at  231  representative  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
country.  The  class  of  1962  ranked  No.  1 
in  the  social  science  area  among  the  231 
schools,  and  the  classes  of  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  were  second.  This  certainly 
broadens  the  popular  conception  of  the 
military  mind. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  McDermott,  dean 
of  faculty,  describes  the  curriculum  this 
way: 

Half  our  courses  are  in  the  social  sciences. 
It  may  appear  surprising  that  a  service  con- 
sidered highly  technical  does  not  give  more 
emphasis  to  science  and  engineering  courses. 


But  we're  not  producing  engineers.  The 
cadet  here  receives  a  broad  liberal  education 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  sciences  appli- 
cable to  his  service,  which  means  aeronau- 
tics, astronautics,  nuclear  physics,  and  elec- 
tronics. 

We  think  our  graduate's  cultural  attain- 
ments will  command  respect  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  coun- 
try. Most  Important  of  aU,  his  Judgment 
shoiild  be  tempered  by  an  understanding  of 
hiunanity — this  Is  the  sort  of  judgment  the 
world  demands  of  one  entrusted  with  the 
means  for  Its  destruction. 

In  the  area  of  natural  sciences,  the 
classes  of  1959,  1960,  and  1961  ranked 
second  among  the  above-mentioned  231 
representative  colleges  and  universities. 
Such  achievements  contributed  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy  receiving  academic 
accreditation  as  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
even  before  it  graduated  its  first  class  in 
1959. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  cadet  gradu- 
ates as  a  second  lieutenant  and  bachelor 
of  science  on  completing  a  4-year  pro- 
gram of  academics,  military  training, 
and  physical  training  which  totals  189 14 
semester  credit  hours.  This  compares 
favorably  with  the  140  to  145  semester 
hours  required  in  the  Nation's  engineer- 
ing schools  and  120  to  130  hours  at  the 
average  liberal  arts  college. 

The  Academy  curriculum  is  equally  di- 
vided between  basic  and  applied  sciences 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  on  the  other.  Building 
on  the  experience  of  the  other  U.S.  serv- 
ice academies,  foreign  academies,  such 
as  the  English  and  French  air  acad- 
emies, and  civilian  colleges  and  univer- 
sities the  Air  Force  has  developed  and 
continues  to  evolve  a  curriculum  best 
suited  for  young  men  who  will  spend 
their  lives  serving  the  Nation  primarily 
through  the  application  of  aerospace 
power.  In  doing  so,  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy was  the  first  undergraduate  school 
in  the  Nation  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Astronautics — space  vehicles  and  en- 
vironment. 

A  program  of  elective  enrichment 
courses  was  developed  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  soon  after  its  founding.  The 
cadet  c£m  take  advanced  and  graduate 
level  courses  in  addition  to  the  required 
curriculum.  Cadets  entering  with  pre- 
vious college  work  or  who  volunteer  to 
take  courses  in  addition  to  the  set  curric- 
ulum may  range  far  beyond  the  required 
program.  The  Air  Force  Academy  en- 
courages its  cadets  to  advance  academi- 
cally as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  talents 
and  interests  permit.  This  program  is 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  out- 
standing scores  attained  in  national 
graduate  placement  examinations.  The 
Air  Force  Academy  was  the  first  of  the 
service  academies  to  institute  an  en- 
richment program  beyond  its  prescribed 
curriculum. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  cadets  have 
participated  in  the  enrichment  program. 
As  a  result,  25  percent  of  the  graduates 
have  earned  majors  in  one  or  more  of 
four  areas:  basic  sciences — including 
physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry; 
engineering  science — with  options  in 
aeronautical  and  electrical  engineering; 
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military  management;  and  international 
affairs.   Normally,  service  academy  grad 
uates   receive   only   a   bachelor   of  scl' 
ence  degree  without  a  major. 

The  Engineering  Council  for  Profes 
sional  Development  recently  authorized 
the  Air  Force  Academy  to  award  engi 
neering  degrees.     This  accreditation  of 
the  Academy  is  a  result  of  the  enrich- 
ment program  of  elective  studies.   About 
80  cadets,  or  16  percent,  of  the  next  grad 
uating  class  will  fulfill  requirements  to 
graduate  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  engineering  sciences.    The  Air 
Force  Academy  is  the  first  of  the  national 
service  academies  to  receive  this  accred. 
itation. 

The  enrichment  program  also  permit- 
ted the  Air  Force  Academy  to  pioneer 
among  the  service  academies  in  develop- 
ing graduate  level  courses.  Cadets  who 
take  this  advanced  work  can.  after  grad- 
uation, complete  graduate  programs  in 
astronautics  or  international  affairs  at 
civilian  universities  and  receive  their 
master's  degrees  within  7  months. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  has  accom- 
plished much  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The 
Academy  selected  the  best  from  the  older 
service  academies,  foreign  academies, 
and  civilian  colleges  and  universities  and 
added  many  progressive  new  practices. 
Maj.  Gen.  James  E.  Briggs,  the  second 
Academy  Superintendent,  said: 

Being  new  has  its  advantages.  Nothing 
binds  us  to  the  past.  That  goes  for  custom* 
that  may  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
it  certainly  goes  for  teaching  methods  and 
curriculum. 

Equally  important  has  been  the  sup- 
port given  by  Air  Force  Headquarters 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Curtis  E. 
LeMay,  who  insists  that  top  priority  be 
given  to  the  assignment  of  instructor 
and  administrative  personnel  for  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  This  is  good  judgment 
and  broad  vision  for  the  future. 

Of  the  Academy's  all-military  faculty. 
21.6  percent  have  doctorates  and  the 
remainder  master's  degrees,  placing  the 
Air  Force  Academy  faculty  first  among 
the  service  academies  in  academic 
qualifications.  Instructing  at  the  Acad- 
emy is  a  job  which  is  very  popular  with- 
in the  Air  Force,  and  over  4.000  appli- 
cations from  qualified  ofiBcers  are  on 
file. 

The  military  program  is  equally  as  im- 
portant as  the  academic  program.  It 
is  woven  throughout  the  entire  4  years 
of  the  cadet's  career.  The  young  man  is 
molded  into  an  officer  willing  and  able  to 
accept  responsibility  for  leading  and  di- 
recting a  military  team  in  peace  or  war. 
Cadets  are  given  increased  privileges 
and  responsibilities  as  they  advance 
through  their  4  years  at  the  Academy. 
Seniors  are  given  the  responsibility  for 
the  basic  summer  training  of  the  new 
members  of  the  cadet  wing.  Under  a 
newly  instituted  system  of  fourth  class- 
freshmen — training,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  leadership  by  example  and  train- 
ing without  harassment.  Upper  class- 
men must  train,  encourage,  and  exercise 
positive  leadership  rather  than  prejudge 
or  degrade.  All  disciplinary  and  train- 
ing must  have  a  definite  purpose.  As  a 
result,  the  military  program  is  more  chal- 
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lenging  and  objective  and  has  signifi- 
cantly reduced  fourth  class  losses. 

Plight  training  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
«ny  Includes  indoctrination  in  flying 
and  navigation.  Those  who  choose  to 
cam  their  wings  must  go  through  13 
months  of  flight  training  after  gradua- 
tion. Approximately  90  percent  of  the 
first  four  classes  have  gone  on  to  pilot 
or  navigation  training.  Academy  grad- 
uates who  have  gone  to  flying  training 
have  done  exceptionally  well.  Whereas 
the  overall  elimination  rate  for  flying 
trainees  is  approximately  30  percent. 
Academy  graduates  who  go  through  fly- 
ing training  have  had  but  half  that  at- 
trition rate. 

Military  training  motivation  was  re- 
veled last  summer  when  85  of  the  cadets 
gave  up  their  leave  to  enroll  in  paratroop 
training  at  Fort  Benning.  No  cadets 
were  eliminated  and  1  cadet  was  first  in 
the  total  class  of  700. 

The  third  lieutenant  program  is  an- 
other important  element  of  military 
training.  Each  senior  cadet  gets  a  short 
tour  of  summer  duty  with  an  Air  Force 
unit  so  as  to  gain  firsthand  familiarity 
with  the  work  and  environment  and 
problems  he  will  face  following  gradua- 
tion. 

The  honor  code  is  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  features  of  life  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  and  is  the  foundation  of  all 
programs  and  activities.    It  is: 

We  will  not  Ue,  cheat,  or  steal,  nor  tolerate 
among  us  those  who  do. 

To  this  code  all  cadets  pledge  them- 
selves without  reservation  and  live  re- 
ligiously by  it. 

The  athletic  program,  along  with  the 
academic  and  mihtary  training  pro- 
grams, plays  an  impKirtant  part  in  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  Air  Force 
ofBcer.  On  the  playing  field,  the  cadet 
develops  self-corifldence,  aggressiveness, 
courage,  leadership,  and  the  will  to  win. 
Each  must  compete  in  14  sports — foot- 
ball, field  hockey,  soccer,  cross  country, 
boxing,  handball,  squash,  wrestling, 
water  polo,  lacrosse,  rugby,  swimming, 
basketball,  and  judo.  He  must  partici- 
pate as  a  member  of  an  intercollegiate 
or  intramural  team.  Many  of  the  2  mil- 
lion visitors  to  the  Academy  last  year 
viewed  the  intercollegiate  athletic  pro- 
gram in  which  the  cadets  won  66  percent 
of  their  contests.  The  Academy  flelds 
intercollegiate  teams  in  15  sports.  Last 
year  Its  new  40,000 -seat  football  stadium 
was  dedicated,  a  gift  from  the  Air  Force 
Academy  Foundation,  a  private  organi- 
zation of  civic,  business,  and  Government 
leaders  who  deserve  a  jreat  deal  of  credit. 
Funds  for  the  stadium  were  voluntarily 
contributed  to  the  foimdation  from  pri- 
vate sources  and  by  individual  members 
of  the  Air  Force.  The  Academy  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  such  support. 

Extracurricular  activities  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  are  similar  to  those  of 
civilian  institutions.  There  are  cadet 
clubs  devoted  to  languages,  cameras,  de- 
bating, mountaineering,  and  geography. 
Cultural  activities  of  all  kinds  are  en- 
couraged. Religious  and  devotional  fa- 
cilities are  excellent  and  the  chapels  are 
extremely  well  attended.  During  the 
Academy's  first  year,  cadets  took  over 
Sunday  school  classes  for  children  of 


•  ^ 


base  personnel.  More  than  100  men  vol- 
unteered, making  it,  in  the  words  of  one 
chaplain,  "the  only  Sunday  school  with 
more  teachers  than  pupils." 

We  have  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
an  excellent,  intelligently  planned,  and 
well-run  institution  of  which  we  can  be 
justly  proud.  In  its  short  Ufe  it  has  ex- 
celled remarkably  in  the  academic,  mili- 
tary, and  athletic  areas.  Because  of  its 
accomplishments  and  its  dedication  to 
prepare  young  men  for  a  career  of  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation,  the  Air  Force  Academy 
is  deserving  of  our  fullest  support,  re- 
spect, and  esteem. 

Congratulations  to  the  U.S.  Air  Ftorce. 
and  to  our  U.S.  taxpayers  on  the  success 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and  a  hearty 
pat  on  the  back  to  the  present  cadet 
corps,  the  graduates,  and  the  teaching 
staff  for  dedication  and  topflight  results. 

To  ambitious  young  men  in  our  high 
schools  and  secondary  schools  in  Ameri- 
ica,  if  you  want  a  really  high-level  edu- 
cation with  a  promising  future,  look  up 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 


Congressional  Travel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    KEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14,  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is  taking  steps  to  institute  urgent- 
ly needed  reforms  in  the  business  of 
congressional  travel. 

I  strongly  believe  that  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  should  educate  them- 
selves on  world  problems,  problems 
which  we  often  tend  to  judge  with  Uttle 
knowledge  of  overall  global  conditions 
and  international  pressures.  It  is 
healthy  for  Members  to  be  continually 
confronted  by  the  other  man's  point  of 
view.  Proper  travel  under  prop>er  cir- 
cumstances can,  therefore,  be  a  definite 
aid  to  the  Member  in  discharging  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  such  travel  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. However,  it  would  more  than 
strain  my  imagination  to  justify  some 
of  the  trips  made  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, trips  which  neither  promote  the 
Members'  understanding  of  world  affairs 
nor  contribute  to  the  American  legisla- 
tive process.  And  we  are  all  aware  that 
some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Congress 
transpire  in  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
by  Members  traveling  abroad. 

Hence,  there  is  a  need  for  the  firm 
tightening  of  the  rules  and  procedures 
concerning  congressional  travel.  The 
least  of  these  reforms  should  be  an  ac- 
curate and  complete  public  accounting  of 
all  expenditures  including  both  those 
Itemized  in  travel  vouchers  and  those 
taken  from  counterpart  funds.  Experi- 
encing once  again  how  the  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  few  reflect  upon  the  con- 
scientious actions  of  the  many,  we  should 
all  recognize  the  need  of  exercising  self- 
discipline  and  of  establishing  a  code  of 
ethics.  This  we  owe  to  the  public  and 
to  oui-selves. 


West  VirgiMUu  Gather  for  Emaadpation 
Prodanuition  Centennial  Anurertary 
Banquet  in  Charleston — Governor  Bar- 
ron, Other  Leaders  Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VIBGINIA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  14. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia  have  lon«  been 
justly  proud  of  their  State's  record  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights  and  human  rela- 
tions. Our  aims  have  ever  been  to  rec- 
ognize the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  toward  securing  for  one 
and  all  equal  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  the  law. 

In  keeping  with  these  traditions,  a 
banquet  was  held  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  Fri- 
day, January  4,  1963,  as  a  part  of  the 
yearlong  observances  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. A  large  and  distinguished 
audience  gathered  for  this  meaningful 
program.  West  Virginia's  Governor,  the 
Honorable  William  Wallace  Barron, 
spoke  of  the  State's  commendable  rec- 
ord in  school  desegregation  and  equal 
emplojTnent  oppwrtunlty. 

Also  speaking  to  those  assembled  were 
former  Governor  Cecil  H.  Underwood, 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  Roy  Wilkiris.  The 
latter  told  of  legislative  goals  and 
stressed  national  problems. 

Instrumental  in  the  success  of  this 
observance  was  Rev.  C.  Anderson  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  Committee.  Dr. 
Davis  and  his  coworkers  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  energetic  efforts  in 
bringing  about  this  memorable  evening. 

Mr.  President,  originally  scheduled  to 
take  part,  I  was  necessarily  absent  due 
to  the  passing  of  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Robert  S.  Kerr,  at  whose 
funeral  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
offlci£Ll  Senate  delegation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Charleston 
Gazette  of  January  5,  reporting  on  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Centennial 
anniversary  banquet  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  excerpts  from  my 
own  message  prepared  for  delivery  on 
that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(Prom    the    Charleston    (W.    Va.)     Gazette, 
Jan.  6,  1963] 

In  Race  Relations:  Bakbon  Cnrs  State 
Hakmont 

Governor  Barron  said  Friday  that  "West 
Virginia  is  a  prime  example  of  the  harmony 
that  can  be  achieved"  when  race  relations  are 
handled  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust. 

Speaking  in  Charleston.  Barron  said  the 
State  firmly  believes  in  the  principle  that 
"all  men  are  bom  free  and  each  is  deserv- 
ing in  his  own  right  of  an  opportunity  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  person." 
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BwroD  apoka  at  a  dlniMr  In  tba  Flrat  Bap- 
tist Cburch  wbldi  was  held  as  part  of  ot>- 
seirances  of  the  100th  annlyenary  of  the 
Kmandpatloffi  Prodamatiaii. 

Other  speakers  ware  Roy  Wllklcs,  execu- 
tive secretary  for  the  National  Assodatlon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and 
former  Qcvemor  Cecil  Underwood. 

Senator  Jennings  Bandolph,  originally 
scheduled  to  appear,  was  unable  to  attend 
because  he  was  a  member  of  a  Senate  dele- 
gation at  the  funeral  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
in  Oklahoma.  Excerpts  from  his  prepared 
text  were  read. 

Barron  said  the  State  is  particularly  proud 
of  "OMT  fine  record  in  the  desegregation  of 
schools."  and  that  the  total  number  of 
Negroes  working  in  State  government  prob- 
ably Is  at  an  all  time  high. 

In  his  prepared  remarks.  Senator  Randolph 
said  the  future  task  of  enuuicipatlon  Is  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  freedom  to  white  as  well 
as  Negro  Americans. 

"For  when  the  American  Negro  has  full 
equality  of  education — when  color  no  longer 
bars  him  from  equal  opportunity  and  when 
he  becomes  a  full  participant  In  the  Ameri- 
can ooanmunlty — then  also  will  all  Ameri- 
cans be  emancipated  from  the  foreboding, 
fear,  anxiety,  and  misunderstanding  which 
yet  block  the  fuller  realisation  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream."  Randolph  said. 

ExccKFTS  FaoM  Remasks  by  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Va- 
ginia,  psepareo  por  the  emancipation 
Proclamation  Centennial  Anniversart, 
PiEST  Baptist  Church,  Charijston,  W.  Va., 
Jandart  4.  1963 

Reverend  Davis,  members  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  Committee,  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  perhaps  no  other  action  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Presidency  serves 
better  to  illuminate  the  nature  of  American 
history  Itself,  than  does  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

For  this  action,  which  President  Lincoln 
exercised  as  a  "military  necessity"  to  save  the 
Union,  has  in  the  balance  of  history  become 
his  greatest  claim  on  the  affections  and  re- 
spect of  his  countrymen.  And  in  the  eyes 
of  much  of  the  world.  President  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  outshines  the 
original  Justification  of  preserving  the  Union 
itself. 

Lincoln's  first  and  last  concern  was  to  save 
the  Union.     As  he  wrote  to  Horace  Greeley 


shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  prelim- 
inary proclamation  In  September,  1862,  "Vt 
I  oould  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  If  I  oould  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  If 
I  could  save  It  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that." 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  186S 
took  the  last  of  these  three  alternatives.  It 
limited  Its  application  only  to  the  secession 
States  and  expressly  excluding  from  its  pro- 
visions those  "48  counties  designed  as  West 
Virginia,"  as  well  as  other  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia held  by  Union  forces. 

However,  It  detracts  neither  from  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
nor  from  the  greatness  of  Lincoln  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  Its  inception  the  Procla- 
mation was  issued  on  the  grounds  of  political 
and  military  expediency.  Por  this  covenant 
was  committed  to  ideals  and  values  of  the 
English-spetiklng  world  which  were  much 
older  than  the  conflict  between  the  North  and 
the  South — -Ideals  which  achieved  their  most 
noble  expression  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  Proclamation  was  a  successful  measure 
of  expediency  because  It  reached  Into  endur- 
ing and  ultimate  values  which  extended  be- 
yond the  civil  strife  of  the  Nation  at  that 
time.  For,  though  active  at)Olitlonists  were 
In  a  minority  even  In  the  Northern  States. 
probably  no  adult  or  clvlllaed  person  in  any 
section  of  the  country  was  entirely  free  from 
guilt  concerning  the  enforced  bondage  of 
his  fellowman.  Jefferson,  perhaps  saw  more 
truly  than  Lincoln  In  this  respect,  when  he 
questioned.  "Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
be  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  people  that  these  liberties  are  of 
the  gift  of  God?  That  they  are  not  to  be 
violated  but  with  His  wrath?  Indeed  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  la  |\ist;  this  His  justice  cannot  sleep 
forever  •  •   •." 

The  Proclamation  thus  succeeded  ir  Its 
aim  because  It  turned  again  the  botl  of  lli>erty 
which  had  been  cultivated  in  the  Anglo- 
American  world  since  the  iiagna  Carta.  It 
provided — for  adherents  to  the  Union — a 
moral  cavise  deeper  than  that  of  State  pride 
or  regional  loyalties  or  even  preservation  of 
the  Union  Itself. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  leading  philos- 
opher of  that  day.  spoke  for  this  cause  when 
he  wrote,  regarding  the  proclamation,  that 
"The  force  of  the  act  is  that  it  commits  the 


country  to  Justice,  that  it  compels  the  la. 
numerable  olBcers,  civil,  military,  naval,  at 
the  Republic  to  range  themselves  on  the 
line  of  this  equity  •  •  •.  The  first  condition 
of  success  Is  secured  in  putting  ourselvM 
right.  We  have  recovered  ourselves  from  our 
false  position  and  planted  ourselves  on  a 
law  of  nature." 

Thus,  Lincoln,  who  campaigned  for  the 
Presidency  largely  on  the  issue  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  slavery  to  the  new  States  and 
territories,  became  the  agent  for  a  force 
greater  than  himself  In  the  act  of  abolisli. 
ing  slavery  from  the  established  States. 

Jefferson  spoke  of  this  force  as  a  "gUt  of 
God,"  Emerson,  as  a  "law  of  nature."  and 
Justice  Learned  Hand,  as  the  "spirit  of  Ub- 
erty."  But  by  whatever  name  we  call  it 
whatever  the  theological  or  philosophic  foun- 
dation we  ascribe  to  it,  It  is  this  thrust  that 
has  given  direction  and  meaning  to  American 
life  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

And  It  is  this  spirit  of  liberty — dedicated 
to  the  unfinished  task  of  emancipation— 
that  gives  meaning  to  our  gathering  hero. 
In  this  regard,  we  do  not  celebrate — we  com- 
memorate the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  We  commemo- 
rate Lincoln's  action  by  rededlcating  our- 
selves to  the  goal  of  emancipation — emanci- 
pation of  all  Americans — not  only  those  of 
color — in  t)ody,  mind  and  spirit. 

The  enforcement  of  the  original  Proclama- 
tion not  only  freed  the  slave  from  physical 
bondage.  It  also  freed  the  master  from  the 
bondage  of  his  own  despotism.  Very  often 
he  did  not  realize  his  transgression. 

Thus,  the  future  task  of  emancipation  ia 
further  to  extend  the  scope  of  freedom  for 
white  as  well  as  Negro  Americans.  For  when 
the  American  Negro  has  full  equality  of  edu- 
cation, when  color  no  longer  bars  him  from 
equal  employment,  and  when  he  becomes  a 
full  participant  in  the  American  oommimlty. 
then  also  will  all  Americans  be  emancipated 
from  the  forebodings,  fear,  anxiety  and 
misunderstanding  which  yet  block  the  fuller 
realization  of  the  American  dream. 

Our  progress  during  the  100  years  bai 
been  stumbling  and  faltering.  But  progress 
there  has  been;  and  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
no  other  race  has  equaled  the  advancement* 
of  the  American  Negro  In  the  past  50  years. 
And  if  a  clear  view  of  history  reveals  to  u« 
certain  facts,  it  also  provides  us  with  the 
vision  of  an  ideal  which  illuminates  the  way 
and  will  help  us  to  achieve  a  better  and 
brighter  future  for  all  Americans. 


Tuesday,  January  15, 1963 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, aiid  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Bev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God,  hush- 
ing our  feverish  ways,  in  contrition  we 
bow  in  this  quiet  moment  dedicated  to 
the  unseen  and  etemaL 

Confirm,  we  beseech  Thee,  our  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  deep  ai\d  holy  foimda- 
tions  wliich  the  fathers  laid,  lest  in  fool- 
ish futility  we  attempt  to  build  on  sand, 
instead  <rf  rock. 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  human  destiny 
deepen  in  us,  we  pray,  an  awareness  of 
surpasabis  opportunity  and  of  splendid 
mission  to  do  our  fnll  part  tn  avcrtlns 


a  global  catastrophe  as  our  willful  world 
is  given  the  chance  of  these  fateful  days 
to  choose  life  or  death — the  blessing,  or 
the  dreadful  ciirse  which  men  can  bring 
upon  themselves  as  they  turn  from  Thy 
love  and  Thj  law. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask   it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfielo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
January  10,  and  Monday,  January  14, 
1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  507,  81st  Congress,  I  transmit  here- 
with the  12th  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  Janiuiry  15. 1963. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 


United  States  submitting  simdry  nom- 
inations, which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


UMTTATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
der  the  rule,  there  will  be  a  morning 
hour,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF   THE   ROLL 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  2  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hart  Moss 

Anderson  Hayden  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hickenlooper  Muskie 

Bayh  Hill  Nelson 


Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bofi^gs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 


Holland 

Hnislca 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Neubcrger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 


Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho     Randolph 

Carlson  Keating  Ribicoff 

Case  Kennedy  Robertson 

Church  Kuchpl  Russell 

Clark  LauffChe  Saltonstall 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Simpson 

Cotton  Long,  La.  Smathers 

Curtis  Magnuson  Smith 

Dodd  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Domlnick  McCarthy  Stennls 

Dotiglas  McClellan  Symington 

Eastland  McGee  Talmadge 

Bdmondson  Mclntyre  Tower 

Bngle  McNamara  WiUsams.  N.J. 

Krvln  Mechem  Williams,  Del. 

Fong  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Pulbrlght  Miller  Young   N   Dak. 

Goldwaler  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng  Morse 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  1, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
derI,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
GrOREl,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern].  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmniMONDl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  H.^rtke]  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DirksenI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  is  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  inaugural  ceremonies  in  his  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Vice  President  received,  during  the  ad- 
journment period,  numerous  reports 
from  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  transmitted 
pursuant  to  law.  which  are  now.  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  laid  before 
tlie  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports    of   National   Aeronautics   and 
Space   Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C  ,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  traffic  delays  incurred  by  Govern- 
ment personnel  at  the  Langley  Research 
Center,  Hampton,  Va.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  reprogramlng  of  funds  relating  to 
the  Apollo  and  Gemini  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  construction  of  four  multi- 
purpose warehouse  type  buildings  at  the 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Greenbelt, 
Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  relocation  of  a  launch  complex 
for  solid  suborbital  vehicles  from  the  Atlantic 
Missile  Range  to  the  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  in  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  DC  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  construction  of  additional  modi- 
fications to  its  Michoud  Ordnance  Plant, 
Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  reporting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  on  the  construction  of  a  hydrostatic 
test  facility  at  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration-Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center;  to  th#  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  expansion  of  the  Administra- 
tion's facilities  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  construction  of  a  radiation  effects 
facility  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Development 
Center,  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC  ,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  construction  of  an  Explosive 
Safe  Assembly  Facility  for  Unmanned  Space- 
craft at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,    DC,    reporting,    pursuant    to 


law.  on  the  construction  program  In  the 
Merrltt  Island  area  of  the  Atlantic  IdssUe 
Range,  Cape  Canaveral,  Pla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  ^>ace  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  reprogramlng  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  facilities 
at  the  Magnetic  Fields  Comjxjnent  Test  Fa- 
cility. Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green - 
belt,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  Improvement  of  the  highway 
between  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Commission-National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  test  site 
(Nuclear  Rocket  I>evelopment  Station),  a 
distance  of  approximately  58  miles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Sp>ace  Sci- 
ences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  facilities  at  its  Mississippi  Test  Facility; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Sp>ace  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC.  reporting,  ptirsuant 
to  law,  on  the  reprogramlng  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  at  the  God- 
dard Space  Flight  Center,  Greenbelt,  Md.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Sp>ace  Adnalnlstra- 
tion,  Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  provision  of  additional  funds 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  at  the 
Downey.  Calif.,  plant,  relating  to  the  Apollo 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  transfer  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  engine  test  stand  No.  2,  at 
the  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station. 
Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  DC,  reporting,  ptursuant 
to  law,  on  the  construction  of  a  Mission 
Control  Center  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  Houston,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  DC,  reporting,  piirsuant 
to  law.  on  the  construction  of  certain  facil- 
ities required  for  the  research,  development, 
and  testing  o'  the  Saturn  S-IV  B;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  allocation  of  additional  funds 
relating  to  construction  of  an  all-axes  mo- 
tion generator  at  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration- Ames  Research 
Center,  Moffett  Field,  Calif.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Aeronautical    and   Space   Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  ptirsuant 
to  law,  on  the  proposed  widening  of  Florida 
State  Route  520,  to  relieve  the  heavy  volume 
of  vehicular  traffic;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  pursuant 
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to  law,  on  the  reprogramlng  of  conatruc- 
tlon  fseUltlM  funds  to  permit  that  Admln- 
Utntton  to  modify  the  vertical  teet  stand 
No.  S,  Propulsion  neld  Laboratory,  Santa 
Susans,  Caltf.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  ^>ace  Sciences. 

Pattxaaa  roa  Misusa  or  Cixtain  Feed 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  penalties  for  misuse  of  feed  made 
available  for  relieving  distress  or  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  foundation  herds 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiu«  and  Forestry. 

Pkrmanzkct  of  DiTTNmoN  Now  IN  Effect 
TJmmE  AcHictJi.TtrRAL  Ai>JxrsTjntNT  Act  of 
1938 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed  legislation 
to  make  permanent  the  deflnltion  of  "pea- 
nuts" which  Is  now  In  effect  through  the 
1963  crop  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Amendicknt  or  CoMMOorrT  Excrangk  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

CLARinCATTON  OF  AUTHOBTrY  UNOER  THE  SOIL 

Bank    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  prescribe  contract  violations 
which  warrant  termination  of  soil  bank  con- 
tracts and  the  authority  of  State  agricul- 
tural stabilization  and  conservation  com- 
mittees to  Impose  civil  penalties  required  by 
section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Repost  or  Opebations  Undee  Son,  Conserva- 
'  TION  AND  Domestic  Allotment  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  piu^uant  to  law, 
a  report  on  operations,  expenditures,  and  ob- 
ligations under  sections  7  to  14  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  £>ome8tic  Allotment  Act, 
for  the  flscfU  year  ended  June  30,  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Rkpokt  of  Fabm  CsEDrr  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Gtovemor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  29th  annual 
report  of  that  Administration  on  the  work 
of  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultiu'e  and  Forestry. 

Reports  on  Titi.x  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 
cttltctral  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ANCx  Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, reporting,  piirsuant  to  law,  on  the 
agreements  with  Egypt  and  Iceland,  under 
title  I  of  the  Agrlcultviral  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  letter  trom  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Vonign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursxiant  to  law,  on 
the  agreements  with  Israel,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Bfeypt) ,  under  title  I 
at  the  Agrlcultiiral  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agricultiire,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  amended  agreements  with  Tunisia  and 
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Brazil,  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  of  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  (S.  Doc.  No.  3) 
A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1962  (with  an  aocompanylng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,   and   ordered   to   be  printed. 

Reports  on  Overoblication  or 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  violation  re- 
lating to  overobllgation  of  an  appropriation 
In  the  Transportation  and  Facilities  Research 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  cov- 
ering 14  overobllgations  of  appropriations 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations . 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  on  the  overobllgation  of  an  ap- 
propriation within  that  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  overobllgation  of  an  appropriation  In 
the  low  rent  public  housing  program  fund. 
Public  Housing  Administration,  fiscal  year 
1963,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.     > 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration.  Office  of  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
two  violations  of  overobllgations  of  appro- 
priations in  that  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  of 
Appropbiatio  ns 

Five  letters  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
dated  October  30,  November  5,  November  5. 
December  5,  and  December  17.  1962,  respec- 
tively, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  sun- 
dry appropriations  In  certain  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  were  re- 
^portioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  supplemental  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Offlce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  December  19,  1962,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  the  ^proprlation  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance"  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  had  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Offlce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  V£.  attorneys  and 
marshals"  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  had  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report    on    Jttdcments    Reitdered    bt     U.S. 

Court  of  Claims  (  S  Doc.  No   2  i 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  US  Court  of 
Claims,  Washington,  D.C  .  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  all  Judgments 
rendered  by  that  court,  for  the  year  ended 
September  30.  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Report  or  OmcE  or  Civil  Detknsc 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defeoae 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repeat  at 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  covering  the  fiaes] 
year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report)-  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  ' 

Extension  of  Induction  Provisions  or  thi 
Universal  MiLriARr  Training  and  Servici 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  induction  provisions  of  the 
Universal  MUitary  Training  and  Service  Act 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper  i ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser%'ices. 

Report  on  Property  Acquisitions  or 
Emergency  Supplies  and  Equipment 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment,  for  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Federal  Contribution  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Federal  contributions  program 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Real  and  Personal  Property  of 
Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  real  and  personal  property  of  that  Depart- 
ment, as  of  June  30.  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Status  or  Training  or  Reservi 
Components  or  the  Abmed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  training  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
progress  made  in  strengthening  of  the  re- 
serve components,  during  fiscal  year  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Construction  or  Army  National 
Guard  Armory  at  Greensboro,  Ala. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  a 
project  had  been  approved  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Army  National  Ouard  armory  at 
Greensboro,  Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  National  Industrial  Resovi 
Act  or  194B 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  N»- 
tlonal  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Plight  Pay.  Department  or  thi 
Army 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repwrt  on 
flight  pay  in  that  Department,  for  the  period 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report    on    Number    or   OmcEss    on   Duty 
With   Headquarters,   Department  or  thi 
Army,  and  Army  General  STArr 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Army  General  Staff,  on  September  30,  1963 
(  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


y^jCXNDMENT    Or    CODE    RELATING    TO    REQUIRX- 

sfXNT  That  an  Auxn  Make  a  Declaration 
or  luiawiiON  To  Bbcomx  a  Ctitzen 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  510  and  591  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  an  alien  must  make  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  before  he  may  be  enlisted  or  appointed 
In  a  Reserve  component  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Confinement  and  Treatment  of  Offenders 
AGAINST  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend   title    10,    United   States   Code,   to 
provide  for   confinement   and    treatment   of 
offenders  against  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  (with  accompanying  papers »;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
amendment  of  code  relating  to  award  of 
Certain  Medals  and  the  Medal  of  Honor 

ROLL 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  titles  10,  14,  and  38,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  award  of  certain 
medals  and  the  Medal  of  Honor  roll  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment    or    Missing    Persons    Act    To 
Cover  Certain  Persons  Detained  in  For- 
eign Countries  Against  Their  Will 
A   letter    from    the    Secretary    of    the    Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  further  amend  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Act  to  cover  certain  persons   detained 
in  foreign  countries  against  their  will,  and 
for  other  purposes    (with   an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Officers  in  Executive  Element 
or  the  Air  Force  at  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  as 
of  September  30,  1962,  there  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  2.270  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  in  the  executive  element  of 
the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Air  Force  Military  Construction 
Contracts  Awarded  WrrnouT  Formal 
Advertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
pwrt  on  Air  Force  military  construction  oon- 
tracts  awarded  without  formal  advertising, 
for  the  6-month  p>eriod  ended  June  30,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Training  Program,  De- 
partment OF  THE  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  progress  of  the  flight  training  pro- 
gram for  the  period  August  1,  1961,  to  No- 
vember 30.  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Boat  and  Launch  to 
City  of  Roanoke,  Va. 
A  letter   from   the  AssUtant  Secretary   of 
the  Navy    (Installations  and   Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  a  plane  personnel  boat  and  a  mo- 
tor launch  to  the  city  of  Roanoke,  Va;  to  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services. 
Report  on  PsocmiEMENT  Receipts  for  Medi- 
cal Stockpile  of  Civil  Defense  Emergency 
Supplies  and  EQmPMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 


law,  on  actual  procurement  receipts  for  med- 
ical stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

Statistical  Supplement,  Stockpile  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Directed,  Offlce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Offlce  of  the  Pres- 
ident, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  Sta- 
tistical Supplement,  Stockpile  Report,  for 
the  period  ended  June  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RE20RT  ON  Strategic  and  CRmcAL  Materials 
Stockpiung  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Offlce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Offlce  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
rep>ort  on  the  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials stockpiling  program,  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  30.  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Notice  of  Proposed  Disposition  or  Certain 
Cadmium 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 2  mUllon  pounds  of  cadmium  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Review  of  Voluntary  Agree- 
ments AND  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
review  of  outstanding  voluntary  agreements 
and  programs  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,_as  of  November  9,  1962  (with 
an  accomp^ying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  LiQumATioN  of  Assets  of 
Former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  liquidation  of  the  assets  of  the  former 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  which 
were  transferred  to  him  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Reports    on    Awards    of    Prime    Contracts 
TO  Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 

Pour  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Installations,  and  Logistics, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
contracts  awarded  for  defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms,  for  the 
period  July,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber 1962  (with  accompanying  reports):  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  export  control,  for  the  third  quar- 
ter, 1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  of  Comptroller  of  the   Currency 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his 
report  for  the  year  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report  of  Borrowing  Authority 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Offlce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Offlce  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  borrowing  authority,  dated  June 
30.  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


RaFOBT  ON  Liquidation  Apnvims  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  War  and  RxcoMVKasioN 
Activities  or  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
progress  of  the  liquidation  activities  of  the 
national  defense,  war  and  reconversion  ac- 
tivities of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, for  the  quarter  ended  September  30. 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Report  on   Activities  of  U.S.  Travel 
Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  for  the  period  April- 
September  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on   Provision    of  War  Risk   Insur- 
ance   AND   Certain    Marine   and   Liability 
Insurance  for  American  Public 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant   to  law.  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  September  30,  1962 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Commissary  AcnvrriEs  or  De- 
partment or  COMMEBCZ 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Coznmeroe, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  conducted  no  commissary 
activities  outside  the  continental  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Provision  or  Aviation  War  Risk 
Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  Insurance, 
as  of  September  30.  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ccun- 
merce. 

Report  on  Activities  Under  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  or  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act 
of  1946,  for  the  period  July  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report    of     Migratory     Bird    Conservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  Chairman  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Relationship  or  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
to  the  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
existing  law  concerning  the  relationship  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Army 
and  Nary  so  that  they  will  apply  with  similar 
effect  to  the  Air  Force  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Negotiatis  Procurements  bt  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  nego- 
tiated purchases  and  contracts  made  by  the 
Coast  Guard  since  May  19,  IMa  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
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Report  or  Intkbstatz  Commxrcz  CIomiiission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
for  the  flacal  year  ended  June  30,  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Reports  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applica- 
tions AND  Hearing  Cases,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

Three  letters  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Conunlsslon,  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  three 
reports  of  that  Commission  on  the  backlog 
of  pending  applications  and  hearing  cases 
In  that  Commission  as  of  August  31,  1962, 
September  30,  1962,  and  October  31.  1962, 
respectively  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

RXPORT  OF  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Publication  Entitled  "Statistics  of 
Natural  Gas  Companies,  1961" 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  that  Commis- 
sion's publication  entitled  "Statistics  of 
Natural  Qas  Companies,  1961"  (with  an  ac- 
companying document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  1925 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Colimibia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925, 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Amendment  of  Motor   Vehicle   Inspection 
Law,  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
few  the  annual  Inspection  of  all  motor  vehi- 
cles In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
February  18,  1938,  as  amended  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Land  Acquisitions  bt  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Capltel  Planning  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  land  acquisitions  by  that  Commission, 
fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  company,  for  the  year  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittse  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  District  op  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 


Report  of  Public  UTiLnnsB  Commission, 
District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Commission  for  the  calendar 
year  1961  (with  an  axjcompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Report  of  Georgetown  Babge,  Dock, 
Elevator  &  Railway  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Washington  Counsel  for 
the  Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  &  Rail- 
way Co..  Washington.  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  that  company 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Administrator  of   Veterans' 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Washington.  DC.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  Renegotiation  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  Washington,  D.C.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  cov- 
ering the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  Balances  of  Foreign  Currencies 
Acquired  Without  Payment  of  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  balances  of  foreign  currencies  acquired 
without  pajrment  of  dollars,  as  of  June  30, 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Combined  Statement  of  Ruceipts,  Expendi- 
tures AND  Balance  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  com- 
bined statement  of  receipts,  expenditures 
and  balances  of  the  U.S.  Government,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  statement) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Department  of  Defense  on  Dis- 
position OF  Foreign  Excess  Personal 
Property  Located  in  Areas  Outside  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Department,  relating  to  its 
disposition  of  foreign  excess  personal  prop- 
erty located  in  areas  outside  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess  Prop- 
erty, Department  of  Agriculture 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  activities  of  that 
Department  for  the  fiscal   year  ended   June 
30,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations. 
Agency    for    International    Development 
Reply  Relating  to  Comptroller  General's 
Report  on  Examination  of  Economic  and 
Technical  Assistance  Program  for  Korea 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington.  DC,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
a  copy  of  that  Agency's  reply  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  relating  to  his  report  on  ex- 


amination of  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance program  for  Korea,  fiscal  years  1957_6i 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Financial  Statb- 
ments  of  Panama  Canal  Company 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  report 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  on  the  ei- 
aminatlon  of  its  financial  statements  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Unaxtthorized  Diversion  of  Ce«- 
TAiN  Re\'enues  by  Department  of  AcRictx- 

TURE 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  unauthorized  diversion 
of  revenues  from  sale  of  special  permits  for 
hunting  and  fishing  In  national  forests.  For- 
est Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
December  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Excessive  Amounts  of  Overhead 
Costs  Charged  to  Government  Cost-Ttpi 
Contracts  by  the  Quincy  Yard  of  thi 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  excessive  amounts  of 
overhead  costs  charged  to  Government  cost- 
type  contracts  by  the  Quincy  yard  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Audit   Report   on   Financial   Statements  or 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Audit  Report  on  Office  of  Defense  Lending. 
Treasury  Department 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Lending,  Treasury  Department,  fiscal 
year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Personal  and  Real  Property  Re- 
ceived BY  State  Surplus  Property  Agen- 
cies AND  Disposed  of  to  Public  Health  and 
Educational  Institutions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty received  by  State  Surplus  Property  Agen- 
cies and  disposed  of  to  public  health  and 
educational  institutions,  covering  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30.  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on   Inland  Waterways 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report)  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Aunrr  Report  on  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
OF  Tropical  and  Preventivz  Medicine.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medi- 


cine. Inc.,  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

AUDZT  RXPORT  ON  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
COLtTMBU    RIVXR    FOWZS    STSTKM    AND    Rz> 

LATED  Activities 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statea,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  flxiancial  state- 
ments of  the  Columbia  River  Power  System 
and  related  activities,  fiscal  year  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operation*. 

RxPOBTS  ON  Review  by  Comptroller  General 
or  THE  United  States  on  Certain  Acnvi- 
nxs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  8  report  on  the  review  of  the  pricing 
of  spare  parts  purchased  under  Department 
of  the  Navy  fixed-price  contracts  negotiated 
with  Aeroflex  Corp.,  Aeroflez  Laboratories 
Division,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  management 
of  Jet  aircraft  engines  by  the  Air  Training 
Command  In  Its  ground  training  programs 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  (with 
an  accompanying  rejKirt) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  sales  of  high- 
temperature  alloy  scrap  by  Department  of 
Defense  Instellations  In  the  continental 
United  States,  dated  October  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  rec- 
ords management  activities.  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service,  General  Services 
Administration,  dated  December  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  erf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  status  of  prior 
recommendations  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  concerning  selected  activities  at  air- 
craft repair  and  supply  bases,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Treasury  DeDartment,  dated  October 
1962  (with  an  acconAanylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  fcomptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  1^'l.ew  of  the  procure- 
ment of  mobile  Inspection  equipment  vans 
for  the  Bomarc  Missile  Weapon  System  un- 
der Department  of  the  Air  Force  negrotiated 
contract  AF  33  (600) -363 19,  with  the  Boeing 
Co.,  SeatUe,  Wash.,  dated  October  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  administra- 
tion and  utilization  of  U.S. -owned  foreign 
currencies  In  selected  countries,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected 
Blum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  activities 
under  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
Regional  Office,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  dated  October  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  surplus 


airport  dlspoeal  program  and  related  pro- 
grams. Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1962  (with  an  aocomp«Lnylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oi>eration8. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  Federal  sur- 
plus property  program.  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  (program  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  of  August  1,  1961), 
dated  October  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  supply  man- 
agement of  submarine  equipment  and  spare 
parte  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
November  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Conamittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  air  travel. 
National  Office,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Treasury  Department,  dated  November  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  utilization  of 
excess  personal  property  and  disposal  of  sur- 
plus personal  property  at  selected  Installa- 
tions of  General  Services  Administration  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  dated  November  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  provisional 
paymente  made  under  Department  of  the 
Navy  contract  NObsr-59595,  with  Hazeltlne 
Electronics  Division,  Hazeltlne  Corp.,  Little 
Neck,  N.Y.,  dated  November  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  review  of  air  travel  by  person- 
nel of  the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  October 
1962  ( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  real  estate 
program  relating  to  leasing  of  major  facilities 
and  certain  other  facilities  under  long-term 
leases.  Post  Office  I>epartment,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  automatic 
data  processing  activities  at  selected  regional 
offices.  General  Services  Administration, 
dated  November  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxu-suant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  stock  funds 
and  related  consumer  funds  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  part  II.  dated  December 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  certeln  land 
exchanges,  Pacific  Northwest  Region  (Region 
6),  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  December  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  personnel, 
leave,  and  travel  policies  applicable  to  non- 


Federal  employeee  In  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program.  PubUc  Houatac  Adminis- 
tration, Housing  and  Ek>me  Finance  Agency, 
dated  December  1962  (with  an  accompanytng 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  OoTemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  phases 
of  workable  programs  for  community  im- 
provement under  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Regional  Office,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  dated  December  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oi>eratlo&s. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  health  re- 
search facilities  construction  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Healtn,  Public  Health  Service.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ^bruary 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  local  cur- 
rency military  budget  support  program  for 
Korea,  dated  January  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  erf 
the  United  Stetes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  construction  of  certain  launch 
facilities  for  the  Atlas  and  Titan  Intercon- 
tlnentel  BalllsUc  Missiles  at  selected  Air 
Forces  bases,  dated  January  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  by  Cobcptboller  Genxhal  of  the 
United  States  on  Certain  Examinations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  pricing 
of  F-lOl  airplane  aft  fuselage  assemblies 
purchased  from  Temco  Aircraft  Corp.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  by  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp..  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  xmder  Department  of  the  Air  Force  con- 
tracts, dated  October  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genercd  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  coste  and 
manpower  involved  in  maintenance  of  non- 
combat  vehicles  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  November  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying rejKjrt) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Ojjcrations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  into  the 
pricing  of  14  subcontracte  for  componente  of 
Polaris  missiles  awarded  to  Systron-Donner 
Corp.  under  Navy  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tracte  with  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  dated 
November  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  into  the 
pricing  of  subcontracte  for  nuclear  sub- 
marine componente  awarded  by  the  Plant 
Apparatus  Department  of  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  Pltteburgh,  Pa.,  to  another  de- 
partment of  Westlnghouse  and  charged  to 
the  Department  of  the  ti&vy  under  oost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee  contracte,  dated  December  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Findings  in  RxaPEcr  to  Defer- 
ment OF  Certain  Charges  Payable  by 
Kendrick  Irrigation  Project,  Wyoming 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  findings  and 
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determlnatiODB  relating  to  the  deferment  of 
1963  and  1964  charges  payable  to  the  Casper- 
AlTOca  Irrigation  District,  Kendrlck  project, 
Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Repokt  ok  Qdalitt  of  Water,  Upper  Colo- 
rado RtvzR  Basin 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  quality  of  water.  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  dated  January  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

DxvzLoncxNT  or  Emgcnvx  Pederai,  and 
Statb  Prooraics  Relatiko  to  OmDOOR 
Recreation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  the  coordination  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  Federal  and  State  programs 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 

AND  PARTICIPATINO   PROJECTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  statxis  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962 
(with  an  accompanjring  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior   and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

Adjustment  op  Reimbursable  Charges  as 
Debts  Against  Certain  Indians  or  Indian 
Tribes 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  and  supporting  documents 
covering  cancellations  and  adjustments  of 
reimbursable  charges  of  the  Oovernment 
existing  as  debts  against  individual  Indians 
or  tribes  of  Indians,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Determent  or  Certain  Constkuction  Pay- 
ments From  the  Mirage  Flats  Irrigation 
District,  Nebraska 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
his  determinations  relating  to  deferment  of 
certain  construction  payments  due  the 
United  States  from  the  Mirage  Flats  Irriga- 
tion District,  Mirage  Flats  project,  Nebraska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Certification  of  Adequate  Son-  Survey  and 
Land  Classification 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  clas- 
sification has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Greater  Wenat- 
chee  division,  Washington  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Audited  Financial  Statements  on  Govern- 
ment OF  Guam 

A  letter  from  the  supervisor  of  government 
services  of  the  firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  transmitting,  at  the  request 
of  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  speaker  of  the  Sixth  Guam 
Legislature,  a  copy  of  the  Audited  Financial 
Statements  and  Other  Financial  Informa- 
tion, Government  of  Guam,  June  30,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  docimient);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
p\n-suant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
Washington,    D.C..    September    19-20,    1962 


to    the 


Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  PSdbai. 
Aviation  Agency 


(with     an    accompanying    report); 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Attorney  General  on   Adminis-  A  letter   from  the   Deputy  Administrator 

tration  or  Pt»EiGN   Agents   Registration  Federal  Aviation   Agency,   Washington,  Dc' 

Act  of  1938  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  Ibl^,  a  report  on 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  Uans-  ^^^  claims  paid  by  that  Agency,  during  flscal 

mittlng.  pursuant  to   law,   a   report  on   the  year   1962    (with   an   accompanying  report); 

administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis-  *°  ^^^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


tration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  the 
calendar  year  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report   on   Tort   Claims  Paid  by    Treasury 
Department 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  ( with 
an  accompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report    on    Tort    Claims    Paid    by    Depart- 
ment or  the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during 
fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report     on     Military     Perbonnel     Claims 
Settled  by  Department  of  the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
military  personnel  claims  settled  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  during  fiscal  year 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  U.S.  Air  Force  Aircraft  Crash. 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  March  31.  1960 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  claims  settled  and  not  settled  aris- 
ing out  of  the  crash  of  a  UB.  Air  Force  air- 
craft at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  March  31.  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  repcM-t) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Maj.  Donald  B.  Powers 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Don- 
ald B.  Powers,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Maj.  Leonard  H.  Potterbaum 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Leon- 
ard H.  Potterbaum,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Court  Order  Relating  to  Claim  of  Sanitary 
Equipment  Manufacturing  Co.  f.  The 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  court  order  re- 
lating to  claim  of  The  Sanitary  Equipment 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  The  United  States. 
Congressional  No.  15-58  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report    of    StrsvERSivE    Activities    Control 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on   Tort  Claims  PAro  by   Veterans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort 
claims  jMdd  by  that  Administration,  during 
fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Regulation  of  Sessions  or  District  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Coixrts.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
that  the  district  courts  shall  be  always  open 
for  certain  purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of 
court,  and  to  regulate  the  sessions  of  the 
courts  for  transacting  Judicial  business 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A.mendment  of  Section  332,  Title  28,  UNrrxD 
States  Code.  To  Provide  for  Inclusion  or 
A  District  Judge  or  Judges  on  the  Judj. 
cial  Council  of  Each  CiRcurr 
A    letter    from    the    Director,    Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a    draft    of    proposed    legislation    to    amend 
section   332  of  title  28,  United   States  Code, 
to    provide    for    the   Inclusion    of   a   district 
judge   or  judges   on  the   judicial   council  of 
each  circuit  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Withdrawal  From  the  District  Courts 
Jurisdiction  or   Certain   Suits 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  withdraw 
from  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  of  suits 
brought  by  fiduciaries  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  creating  diversity 
of  citizenship  between  the  parties  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Clarification  of  Status  of  Retired  Circltt 
AND  District  Jltjces 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  the 
status  of  circuit  and  district  judges  retired 
from  regular  active  service  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  633,  Title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Prescribing  Fees  of  US. 
Commissioners 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 633  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  pre- 
scribing fees  of  U.S.  commissioners  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment     or     Section     1391.     Title    28. 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Venue 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1391  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  venue  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  753(f),  Title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Tran- 
scripts Furnished  by  Court  Reporters  foe 
the  District  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 753(f)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  transcripts  furnished  by  court 
reporters  for  the  district  courts  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Increase  or  Fees  or  Jury  Commissioners  in 
THE  U.S.  District  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office    of    the    U.S.    Courts,    transmitting   a 
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draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Increase  the 
fees  of  Jury  conrnnlssloners  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  (with  an  accompanying  paper) : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

amendment  or  Section  144.  Tttle  28, 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Oflloe  of  the  UJS.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 144  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT  or  Section  376.  Title  28, 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 378  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Tenure  of  Terms  and  Retirement  Rights 
fOR  Judges  Hereafter  Appointed  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  District  of  Puerto 
Rico 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  the 
same  life  tenure  and  retirement  rights  for 
Judges  hereafter  appointed  to  the  US  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  the  Judges  of  all  other  U.S.  district  courts 
now  have  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States    of    Certain    Ai;en.s 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  entered  granting 
temporary  admission  Into  the  United  States 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Applications  for  Permanent  Reside.nte  Filed 
by  Certain  Alien  Defectors 
Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  granting  the  applica- 
tions for  permanent  residence  filed  by  cer- 
tain alien  defectors,  together  with  a  stite- 
ment  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  as  to  each  alien  and  the  reasons  for 
granting  such  applications  (with  accom- 
panying papers  J ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reports  of  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president. 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame.  Development 
Fund,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  the  annual  audit  and 
report  of  the  executive  vice  president  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  that  organization,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31.  1962  (with 
accompanying  reports);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclan,- 

Report  of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  or  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  national  quartermaster. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc., 
Washington,  DC  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  corporation,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  August  31.  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

Report   on   Audit   of    Accounts    of   Future 
Farmers  of  America 

A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Future  Farmers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
that  organization,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  of  American  War  Mothers 

A    letter    from    the    National    president, 
American  War  Mothers,  Yonkers.  N.Y  .  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
organization  for  the  period  sieptember  1, 
1959,  to  September  1,  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying  report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  National  President, 
American  War  Mothers,  Harrlsburg,  Pa., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  organization  for  the  period  September 
1,  1961.  to  September  1,  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report 
of  receipts  and  expenditures,  for  the  period 
July  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  National  Mediation  Board 
A  letter  from  the  chairman.  National  Me- 
diation Board.  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  board, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 

Reports  Relating  to  SciENTinc  and  Profes- 
sional  Positions   in    Department   of  the 

IirTERIOR 

Two  letters  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  certain  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and   Civil   Service. 

Rr.pORT  on  Positions  Filled  in  Certain 
Grades  or  Classification  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
US  Department  of  Commerce,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  positions  filled  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  in  grades  GS- 
16.  17,  and  18;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and   Civil   Service. 

Report  on  Scientific  or  Professional  Posi- 
tions in  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Washington. 
D  C  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  scientific  or  professional  positions  In  that 
Agency,  covering  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Amendment  of  Civil  SERvacE  Retirement 
Act,  Relating  to  Annuities  or  Certain 
Employees  of  a  Justice  or  Jitxie  of  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  to  a  secretary  of  a  Justice 
or  Judge  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
basis  as  an  annuity  to  a  congressional  em- 
ployee or  former  congressional  employee 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
pnlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Construction  or  Adequate  System  of  Roads 
roR    National   Forests 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
construct  and  maintain  an  adequate  system 
of  roads  and  trails  for  the  national  forests, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Repeal  or  a  Portion  or  the  Second  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1943 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second 


Supplemental  NaUonal  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1943,  approved  October  26,  1942 
(56  Stat.  990,  999).  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  or  Tennessee  V alley  Authoritt 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Director 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1962  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Reports  or  Certain  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures by  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Two  letters  from  the  National  Director, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  receipts  of  $100  or  more  and  ex- 
penditures of  $10  or  more  by  that  organi- 
zation for  the  i>erlod  July  1  through 
September  30.  1962.  and  October  1  through 
October  31.  1962,  respectively  (with  accom- 
panying reports ) ;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By   the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President : 
A    joint   resolution    of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  6 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  local  markets  to 
foreign  Imports  has  caused  the  shutdown  of 
numerous  industrial  plants  in  Alabama  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs,  as 
is  attested  by  findings  of  a  recent  survey  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Research 
Institute  in  which  It  Is  estimated  that  20,000 
jobs  have  been  lost  In  the  past  5  years  in  the 
Birmingham  district  alone,  due  largely  to 
the  loss  of  markets  to  foreign  imports;  and 

"Whereas  Calhoun  and  Etowah  Counties 
have  recently  lost  plante  attributable  to  in- 
creased foreign  Imports,  since  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  of  this  State  and  oiu"  extensive 
textile  Industry  are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  unfair  competition  provided  by  iinp>orted 
foreign  products  manufactured  with  cheap 
labor  and  subject  to  low  import  duties;  and 

"Whereas  the  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation,  the  cost  of  Job  retraining  and 
the  relocation  of  families  creates  a  drain  on 
tax  resources,  while  at  the  same  time  the  loss 
of  industrial  production  and  Jobs  produces 
a  drop  In  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  rev- 
enues; and 

"Whereas  the  continued  unrestricted  flow 
of  foreign  Imports  Into  this  country  consti- 
tutes a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  this  State:  and 

"Whereas  Congressman  George  Huddles- 
ton  has  expressed  an  Intention  to  reintro- 
duce H.R.  403  in  the  88th  Congress  to  limit 
imports  and  set  higher  rates  of  duty  on  im- 
ported prcxlucts:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Leffislature  of  Alabama 
tboth  houses  thereof  concurring).  That  this 
body  expresses  strong  support  of  Congress- 
man Huddleston's  bill  designed  to  protect 
and  promote  the  security  of  a  vital  segment 
of  Alabama's  economy,  and  does  hereby  urge 
the  Alabama  congressional  delegation  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  to  exert  their  Infiu- 
ence  to  secure  enactment  of  Congressman 
Huddleston's  measure. 

"Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Alabama  congressional  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington; to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States;  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  Hon.  Luther  Hodges.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: and  to  Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State." 
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A  J<^t  rMoluUon  of  tb*  Legislatiire  at 
th*  State  at  nUnoU;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary: 

'*8mmArK  Joan  BssoLTmoar  t 
"Wbereaa  tbe  87th  Oongress  of  the  United 
States  of  Aimrlca,  at  its  2d  session,  in  both 
Houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following  prop- 
osition to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  tbe  following 
words,  to  wit: 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  la  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Ck>nstltution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  piirpoees  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"  'AaTicz.z  — 

" 'SKcnoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  In  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  fallTire  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"  'Sxc.  a.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.'; therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  72d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the 
2d  special  session  thereof  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  herein).  That  such 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  ratified;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

"HOTJSK  CONCTJKSENT  RSSOLDTION  23 

"Concurrent  resolution  declining  to  ratify 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  qualifica- 
tion to  vote  in  primary  or  other  elections 
for  President  ch:  Vice  President,  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Representative  In  Congress 

"Whereas  at  the  ad  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  qualification  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  electors  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  Senator  or  Representative 
in  Congress,  was  adopted;  and 

"Whereas  said  Joint  resolution  provided 
that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  only  If  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion by  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  a  true  copy  of  said  Joint  resolu- 
tion has  been  forwarded  to  this  legislature 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  said  reso- 
lution being  as  follows : 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only 
if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 


of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress : 

•*  '"AETICLa  -~ 

"  '  "BECTvm  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  In  any  primary  (w  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

"  'John  W.  McCobmack, 
"  'Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"  'Cabz.  Hayden, 
"  'President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 
"  I  certify  that  this  Joint  resolution  orig- 
inated in  the  Senate. 

"  'Pelton  M.  Johnston, 

"  'Secretary.' 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Missis- 
sippi House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  above  set  forth  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  rejected,  and  the  Mississippi 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein,  hereby  declines  to  ratify 
the  proposed  amendment  to  tne  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  hereinabove  set 
forth;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  426(3-3) 
"Resolution  relative  to  expressing  to  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  deep  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  Guam  for  his  Instant  re- 
spond to  their  plight  resulting  from 
Typhoon  Karen  and  for  his  declaring 
Guam  a  major  disaster  area. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

"Whereas  following  the  disaster  of  Typhoon 
Karen,  practically  the  first  word  received 
from  the  mainland  by  the  people  of  Guam 
was  the  official  announcement  from  the  Office 
of  the  President  that  our  Nation's  young 
and  vigorous  leader  had  declared  Guam  to 
be  a  major  disaster  area,  thereby  permitting 
massive  Federal  assistance  to  help  the  people 
of  Guam  in  rebuilding  a  new  and  better 
territory;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  have  been  Informed 
that  the  President  is  personally  Interested  in 
the  efforts  being  made  to  rehabilitate  Guam 
and  Is  taking  a  direct  interest  In  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  agencies  working  on  the 
territory's  behalf  in  the  wake  of  the  ty- 
phoon's destruction,  this  Interest  being  par- 
tlciilarly  heartwarming  and  encouraging 
when  one  takes  Into  consideration  the  mo- 
mentous problems  of  worldwide  scope,  such 
as  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  Sino-Indlan  border 
war  and  the  continuing  Berlin  situation, 
which  require  the  President's  constant  vigi- 
lance and  attention;  the  knowledge  that  in 
spite  of  all  these  large  burdens  of  state, 
he  can  still  take  a  symp>athetic  and  direct  in- 
terest In  Guam's  problems  is  indeed  in- 
spiring; and 

"Whereas  in  light  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Legislature  of  Guam  deems  it  appropriate 
to  express  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  and  to  pledge  to  him  that  In  re- 
turn a  newer  and  better  Guam  will  be  built 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  New 
Frontier:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Sixth  Ou&m  LegUu. 
ture  does  hereby  on  behalf  of  all  the  peoniB 
of  Guam,  both  civilian  and  military,  exprtiH 
to  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  PreaJ. 
dent  of  the  United  States,  a  deep  and  \mdy- 
Ing  gratitude  for  his  Instant  response  to 
Guam's  dire  needs  following  Typhoon  Karen 
and  for  his  action  in  declaring  Guam  a 
major  disaster  area  thus  enabling  Federal 
agencies  to  take  Immediate  part  In  its  re- 
habilitation; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  John  p 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  favor 
the  determination  of  the  final  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  such  manner  that  no  doubt 
may  remain  about  the  noncolonlal  nature  of 
such  status;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  con- 
sequently favor,  in  different  proportions, 
three  forms  of  political  status  for  Puerto 
Rico:  Commonwealth  status,  based  on  com- 
mon citizenship  and  developed  to  the  maxi- 
mxim  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  aupportert 
of  such  status  in  Puerto  Rico;  federated 
statehood,  under  conditions  equal  to  those  of 
the  federated  States  that  already  compose 
the  American  Union;  independence  as  thla 
status  exists  In  the  Latin  republics  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

"Whereas  those  who  favor  Commonwealth 
stattis  and  the  supporters  of  federated  state- 
hood are  against  the  separation  of  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the 
proponents  of  Independence  favor  that  such 
statiis  be  achieved  In  friendship  with  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  those  who  support  Common- 
wealth status  conceive  its  maximum  develop- 
ment, in  permanent  union  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  following 
principles: 

"1.  The  recognition  and  reaasertlon  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  so 
that  no  doubt  may  remain  of  their  capacity 
to  enter  into  a  compact  under  conditions  of 
Juridical  equality. 

"2.  The  assurance  of  the  permanence  and 
irrevocability  of  the  union  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis  of 
common  citizenship,  common  defense,  com- 
mon ctirrency.  free  market,  common  loyalty 
to  the  values  of  democracy,  and  of  such 
other  conditions  as  may  be  considered,  in  the 
compact,  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"3.  The  specific  definition  of  the  powers 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Puerto 
Rico,  which  shall  exclusively  be  those  essen- 
tial to  the  union. 

"4.  All  other  powers  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  constitutional  organisms  of  the  p>eople 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"5.  Participation  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  powers  exercised,  under  the  com- 
pact, by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  matters  affecting  Puerto  Rico,  in  a 
measure  proportional  to  the  scope  of  such 
powers.  This  may  include,  among  other 
ways  of  implementing  such  participation,  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

"6.  The  adoption  of  a  formula  under  which 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  contribute  to 
defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, In  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
stability  and  economic  growth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 


"Whereas  those  who  favor  federated  state- 
hood conceive  it  as  the  only  desirable  form 
iToermanent  union  with  the  United  States. 
S  i^e  way  enjoyed  by  the  50  States  of  the 
Union;  and 

"Whereas  those  who  favor  Independence 
conceive  it  in  the  form  already  known  in 
other  countries  of  the  Americas;    and 

"Whereas,  such  three  forms  of  political 
status  are  and  should  be  based  on  the  sov- 
ereign capacity  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
whether  it  be  for  Joining  the  Union  as  a 
federated  State,  for  becoming  independent, 
for  developing  Commonwealth  status,  in 
permanent  union  with  the  United  States,  as 
pMuested  by  its  supporters  and  as  the  Con- 
ecees  may  agree,  along  the  lines  of  the  fourth 
whereas  of  this  resolution;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  hereby  clearly  expressed  that 
nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be  Inter- 
nreted  as  an  endorsement  by  supporters  of 
Commonwealth  status  of  either  federated 
statehood  or  independence;  or  as  an  endorse- 
ment by  supporters  of  federated  statehood 
of  either  Commonwealth  status  or  independ- 
ence: or  as  an  endorsement  by  supporters  of 
independence  of  either  Commonwealth  sta- 
tus or  federated  statehood:    Now,  therefore, 

be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 

Puerto  Rico : 

"SxcnoN  1.  To  propose  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  prompt  settlement,  in 
a  democratic  manner,  of  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico,  applying  the  principles  here 
expressed  in  accordance  with  the  whereases 
of  this  resolution. 

"Sec.  2.  That,  the  Congress  once  having  ex- 
pressed the  form  which  it  is  willing  to  agree 
that  Commonwealth  status  may  take  in  con- 
sonance with  the  principles  contained  in  the 
fourth  whereas  of  this  resolution,  the  three 
status  formulas  here  specified  be  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  on 
the  basis  of  such  expression  by  Congress  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Puerto  Rico, 
BO  that  the  winning  formula  remain  estab- 
lished or  be  established  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

"Sbc.  3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  In 
the  English  language,  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  Its  approval  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  its  purposes  are  achieved 
pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
hereof." 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Polish  Welfare  Covmcll,  of  Schenectady, 
N.T.,  signed  by  Charles  Wendolowskl,  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Sophie  Zych,  secretary,  relat- 
ing to  the  naming  and  commissioning  of  one 
of  the  Polaris  submarines  as  the  General 
Casimir  Pulaski;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Local  No.  2581, 
Lumber  &  Sawmill  Workers  Union,  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners,  of 
Libby,  Mont.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  place  the  lumber  Industry  of  the 
United  States  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
foreign  manufacturers  through  the  use  of  a 
quota  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  88th  semi- 
annual convention  of  the  Empire  Typo- 
graphical Conference  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.. 
offering  its  support  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Petitions  signed  by  Jerry  Kearney,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  members  of  the  Flat- 
bush  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.T.,  relating  to  the  establishment 


of  prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
Board  of  Council  of  the  City  of  Irvine,  Ky.. 
favoring  the  construction  of  the  Booneville 
Dam  In  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  DENNIS 
CHAVEZ  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Greater  Albuquerque 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Mexico,  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  the  late  Senator 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexico;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  loss  of  Dennis  Chavez,  dis- 
tinguished senior  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  mourned  by  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  State;  and 

Whereas  such  loss  has  been  mourned  by 
all  who  knew  him,  whether  personally  or  by 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  his  country; 
and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  this  distlngulBhed 
public  servant,  advocate  of  human  rights, 
husband  and  father,  is  felt  in  greatest  depth 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  Senator  Chavez  and 
his  family:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Greater  Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce does  hereby  Join  Mrs.  Dennis  Chavez, 
the  late  Senator's  family,  and  his  many 
friends  in  mourning  the  loss  of  this  truly 
great  American:  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  mourning  this  loss  of 
U.S.  Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  great  recogni- 
tion and  tribute  be  given  his  exemplary 
career  of  public  service,  his  continual  advo- 
cacy of  human  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
man,  his  wisdom  and  foresight  attested  by 
the  many  facilities  and  programs  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  for  the 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  all  Americans 
and  his  lifelong  tenacity  in  fighting  for  those 
concepts  and  beliefs  which  he  held  to  be 
true  and  the  best  interests  of  his  Nation; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  corporation 
and  copies  delivered  to  Mrs.  Dennis  Chavez, 
the  family,  the  late  Senator's  staff  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  (3) 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  Bit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  tbe  attendance  of  such 
vrttnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  ( 4  t  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  committee  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools,  institutions,  and  individuals  In  Its 
discretion,  and  it  is  authorized  to  divide 
the  work  of  the  studies  among  such  Indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  institutions  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  and  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  this  purpKJse. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $150,- 
000  for  the  period  ending  January  31,  1964. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDIES  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  FOREIGN  POLICIES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  25)  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon  iS.  Rept.  No.  D  : 
which  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  com- 
plete studies  of  eoiy  tind  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  their  administration. 

S»c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,   technical,  clerical, 


CONTINUANCE  OP  STUDY  OF  AC- 
TIVITIES OF  NONDIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES  OP  FOREIGN 
PRINCIPALS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  repwarted  an 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  26)  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  2)  thereon;  which 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  continue  its  study  of  the  activities 
of  nondiplomatic  representatives  of  foreign 
principals  including,  vrithout  limitation, 
foreign  governments,  foreign  political  par- 
ties, and  individuals,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions. cor]x>ration8,  organizations  or  other 
combinations  of  individuals,  whether  for- 
eign or  domestic,  acting  in  the  place  of,  or 
in  the  interests  of,  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
government  or  foreign  political  party,  tend- 
ing or  intended  to  Infiuence  the  foreign  or 
domestic  policies  or  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Sbc  2.  The  committee  is  further  author- 
ized under  sections  134  and  136  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  give 
thorough  consideration  to  existing  and  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  activities 
of  nondiplomatic  representatives  of  foreign 
principals,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as 
may  be  found  by  it  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  pm-poses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized  from  February 
1.  1963,  to  January  31,  1964,  Inclusive.  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  bold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  dvulng  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate;  (3)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  (4)  to  take  such  testimony;  (5) 
to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  bEisls,  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
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consultants;  and  (6)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utlllae  the  reimburs- 
able sen  Ices,  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  at  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  OoTemment  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sbc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000  for  the  period  ending  January  31, 
1964,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

S«c.  5.  The  conunlttee  shall  complete  its 
study  and  submit  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  January  31,  1964,  such  restUts  of  the 
study  herein  authorized  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  to  existing  or  proposed 
legislation  as  herein  authorized  as  may  be 
found  by  it  to  be  appropriate. 


FUNDS    FOR    STUDY    OF    MATTERS 
■■'   PERTAINING     TO     INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATION.    ECONOMY.    AND 
EFFICIENCY — ^REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an  origrinal  resolution  (S.  Res.  27)  to 
provide  funds  for  the  study  of  matters 
pertaining  to  interagency  coordination, 
ecoiUHny,  and  eflQciency,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  interagency  coordination,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency. 

Sbc.  a.  For  the  piu-poses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963. 
through  January  31,  1964,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select 
one  pecBon  for  appointment,  and  the  person 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,600 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
Its  reconunendatlons  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31.  1964. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  imder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$96,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 


mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATKR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Allott. 
and  Mr.  Mobton  ) : 

S.  181.  A  bill  to  promote  education  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooldwate*  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  H 
Senger; 

8.  183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EugSnia 
Kuntlc  and  Ivan  Kuntic;  and 

S.  184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EJnar  Chris- 
ten Pedersen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  a 
White  House  conference  on  the  impact  of 
automation  to  be  called  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  not  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  BURDICK : 

S.  186.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  tribes  by  making  available  to  them 
svu-plus  personal  property:  to  the  Committee 
on  Grovernment  Operations. 

S.  187.  A  bUl  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Port  Union  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site,  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barry  T. 
Thorndycraft;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  189.  A  bill  to  bring  certain  holders  of 
star  route  and  other  contracts  for  the  carry- 
ing of  mall  within  the  purview  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thick  Kee 
Yee;  and 

S.  191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Doris 
Wai  Kam  Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt  Ben- 
jamin A.  Canlnl,  U.S.  Army; 

S.  193.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michelina 
Lanni; 

S.  194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panayota 
Tanglls;  and 

S.  195.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Isabel  Loretta 
Allen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL   (by  request)  : 

S.  196.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cametta 
Germaine  Thomas  Hunte;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGei)  : 

S.  197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kee  Hyung 
Lee,  his  wife,  Young  Shlk  Chung  Lee,  and 
his  son,  Choong  Mu  Lee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 

S.  198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mother 
Azucena  de  San  Jose,  nee  Carmen  Hernandez 
Agullar; 

S.  199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Q.  Delgado; 

S.  200.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  G. 
Dougherty; 

S.  201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Nemes; 

S.202.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yom  Tov 
Yeshayahu  Brlszk; 

S.a03.  A  bill  tar  the  relief  of  Dr.  Duk 
Ho  Lee: 

S.204.  A  bill  for  the  rellex  of  Hamburg 
Tang; 


S.  205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  NourtdluK 
Shadl;  "rouan 

S.  206.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chan*  av 
Lung;  ^^  *^ 

S.  207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Vinrtm. 
Valenzuela;  ^^^ 

S  208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young  Wal- 

S  209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WillUin'M 
Lee: 

S.  210.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Graclfti* 
D'Hoedt; 

S  211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llsett* 
Chomali; 

S.  212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoo  Sel  Chun 

8.213.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Schlllacl; 

S.  214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
Forgione; 

8  215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mannor  Lee 
and 

S.  216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jackson  Lum; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

8  217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pilomeno 
B.  Kasllag  and  Erllnda  Lucero  Kasllag; 

S.218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arie  kats- 
man.  his  wife,  Zipora  Katzman,  and  their 
two  minor  children,  Orfa  Katzman  and  Orna 
Katzman;   and 

S.  219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W 
Flynn,  Jr ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S  220.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain theColumbus  Bend  project,  Texas;  to 
the  Coimfflttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarbobough  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 

S.  221.  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  farm  pro- 
gram for  certain  specified  agricultural  com- 
modities under  which  American  agriculture 
will  be  restored  to  a  free  enterprise  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

8.  222.  A  bill  to  establish  qualifications  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mansfteld,  Mr.  Pastore.  and  Mr. 
Saltonstalx)  : 

8.  223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununica- 
tions  Satellite  Act  of  1962  to  provide  for  a 
program  for  the  participation  by  small  busi- 
ness organizations  In  the  procurement  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  organized  pursuant  to 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  224.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Francis 
J.  McQuillen;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  225.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  raise  the  amount  of  outside 
income  recipients  of  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under are  permitted  to  earn,  and  to  lower 
the  age  after  which  outside  earnings  are  no 
longer  considered  for  purposes  of  deductions 
from  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  226.  A  bill  fOT  the  relief  of  Dr.  O.  L. 
Clifton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  227.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maln- 
teln  the  Oneida  Division  of  the  Bear  River 
reclamation  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  228.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
to  Hancock  County.  W.  Va..  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment-owned   surplus    property;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  E. 
Keller; 
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S  ''30  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gerardo 
T,ODez-Yubero.  his  wife,  Maria  Luz  Fortuny 
de  Lopez,  and  their  two  minor  children. 
Gerardo  Lopez-Fortuny  and  Fernando  Lopez- 

^°S.  231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Restltuto 
M  Cabaltica;  and 

S  232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Constan- 
clo  D   Katlgbak  and  his  wife,  Imelda  Katig- 
bak-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicinry. 
'     By   Mr.   BYRD   of  West  Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S  233    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas  M. 
Folev  Henry  8.  Hammett.  and  Carroll  Elliott; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S  234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  and 
Svlvla  Freda  Karro  and   their    three    minor 
children.    Allan   Karro,   Jennifer  Karro,    and 
Michelle  Karro:  and 

S  235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  M. 
DeJesus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S  236  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  certain 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  8lBt 
Congress,  and  to  amend  such  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  the  term  "real 
property";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   PEARSON: 
S.  237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eventhia  K. 
Perdaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 

Rlcci: 

S.  239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Flavian  Braganza; 

S.  240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Deme- 
trious  Mallios: 

S.  241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basliios 
Captain; 

S.  242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  C. 
Hung,  and  his  wife.  Sufenne  Hung; 

S.  243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lourdes 
Casas  Ocampo,    Mrs.   Carmen   Ocampo   Car- 
rlllo  and   her  three  minor  children.  Tomas 
Antonio  Jesus  Carrillo,  Maria  Corinta  Asun- 
cion Carrillo,  and  Marie  Ceclle  Carrillo;  and 
S.  244.  A     bill     for     the     relief     of     Eleni 
Tseliou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL : 
S.  245.  A    bin    for    the   relief    of    John   R. 
Devereux;  and 

S.  246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Simoes 
Da  Fonseca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Grueiting)  : 

S.  247.  A  bill  to  authorize  survey  and  es- 

tablisliment  of  a  townsite   for   the   Juneau 

Indian  village  In  Alaska;   to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babtlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Btkd  of  West  Virginia)  : 
S.  248.  A     bill     to     amend     the     Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
for  tuition  and  fees  In  providing  a  higher 
education   for   himself,   his  spouse,   and   his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
8.  249.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain  land 
In  Marengo  County,  Ala.;  to  the  Conmalttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Btrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  RoBEBTSoir,  Mr. 

Johnston,  Mr.  Hnj.,  Mr.  SPAaiucAN, 

Mr.  Eastlakd,  Mr.  BrrTmrm,  Mr.  El- 

LKNDER,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana) : 

8J'.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
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slve  control  over  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bast- 
LFTT,  Mr.   Bible,   Mr.    Btrd   of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Chtjbch.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland,   Mr.  Engle, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gruentng.  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.    Hn,L,    Mr.    Hou-and,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey,  Mr.    INOUTE,  Mr,   Javits,   Mr. 
KErAU\-ER,    Mr.   Mansfield,    Mr.   Mc- 
Govern,   Mr.   Metcalt,   Mr.  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Neubergek,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    RiBicoEF,    Mr.    Salton- 
STALL.    Mrs.    Smith,    Mr.    Spakkman, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge,   Mr. 
YARBOROUGH,     and     Mr.     Young     of 
North  Dakota)  : 
S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
tlie    lake   to   be   formed   by   the   waters    im- 
pounded by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Utah, 
and  the  recreation  area  contiguous  to  such 
lake  in  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  as 
"O'Mahoney  Lake  and  Recreation  Area";  to 
the     Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OP  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  INTER- 
AGENCY COORDINATION.  ECON- 
OMY, AND  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  27)  to 
provide  funds  for  the  study  of  matters 
p>ertaining  to  interagency  coordination, 
economy,  and  efiBciency,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


RESOLUTIONS 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR    KERR,    OF    OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  24)  to  pay  certain  funeral 
expenses  of  the  late  Senator  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Monroney, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

STUDIES  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  FOREIGN  POLICIES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
studies  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  their  administration,  which,  under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


CONTINUANCE  OF  STUDY  OF  AC- 
TIVrnES  OF  NONDIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  FOREIGN 
PRINCIPALS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  26)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  continue  its  study  of  the  activi- 
ties of  nondiplomatic  representatives  of 
foreign  principals,  which,  under  the 
rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  FtTLBRicHT, 
which  appears  under  the, heading  "Re- 
poTts  of  Committees.") 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  MANUSCRIPT  ENTITLED  "RATI- 
FICATIONS OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION" 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  manuscript  en- 
titled "Ratifications  of  the  Constitution,** 
as  edited  by  Denys  P.  Myers,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Whereas  the  United  States  In  Congress 
a.sscmbled  on  February  21,  1787,  resolved  that 
a  convention  be  held  "for  the  sole  and  ex- 
press purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  pro- 
visions therein  as  shall  when  agreed  to  In 
Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  States  render 
the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Government  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union";   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Convention  trans- 
mitted as  its  report  to  the  United  States  In 
Congress  assembled  the  Constitution  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1787,  In  the  dual  form  of  a  signed 
engrossed  copy  and  a  printed  text;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled on  September  28,  1787.  resolved  that 
t^ls  report  "be  transmitted  to  the  several 
Legislatures,  In  order  to  be  subnxltted  to  a 
Convention  of  Delegates  chosen  In  each  State 
by  the  people  thereof";  and 

Whereas  Charles  Thomson.  Secretary  of 
Congress,  set  up  a  record  book  entitled 
"Ratifications  of  the  Constitution"  In  which 
were  entered  verbatim  the  successive  acts  by 
which  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Convention 
was  ratified  by  the  States  In  sufficient  num- 
ber to  establish  it  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  relevant  portion  of  that  rec- 
ord book  was  Incorporated  In  the  official 
"Journal  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
Assembled"  as  an  appendix  to  Its  resolution 
of  September  13,  1788,  which  provided  for  the 
operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  President  George  Washington  on 
July  24,  1789,  gave  Roger  Alden,  Deputy 
Secretary,  custody  of  the  "books,  records, 
and  papers  of  the  late  Congress",  which  the 
Act  of  September  15,  1789,  directed  to  be  de- 
posited In  the  Department  of  State;  and 

Whereas  the  said  books,  records,  and  pa- 
pers were  transferred  under  that  Act  to  the 
Department  of  State  when  Roger  Alden  as 
their  custodian  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
of  that  Department;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  com- 
pleted the  entry  of  action  by  States  relating 
to  the  Constitution  in  the  record  book  en- 
titled "Ratifications  of  the  Constitution" 
through  the  ratification  by  the  new  State  at 
Vermont,  dated  January  10.  1791,  and  In- 
cluded therein  ratifications  to  that  date  at 
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the  amendments  comprising  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  were  proposed  by  the  resolu- 
tion or  the  Congress  of  September  25  1789- 
and 

Whereas  the  Bill  of  Rights  became  by  rati- 
flcatlon  a  part  of  the  Constitution  by  Decem- 
ber 15.  1791;  and 

Whereas  the  manuscript  book  entitled 
"Ratifications  of  the  Constitution"  is  the 
executive  record  book  by  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
transmitted  from  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  which  initiated  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  was  established 
thereby;  and 

Whereas  Denys  P.  Myers,  a  recognized  au- 
thority upon  the  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  tendered  his  services,  without  cost 
to  the  Government,  for  the  editing  of  that 
record  book  and  the  preparation  of  an  appro- 
priate introduction  to  a  proposed  printing 
thereof;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  manuscript  book  en- 
titled "Ratifications  of  the  Constitution" 
contained  among  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  National  Archives,  as 
edited  by  Denys  P.  Myers,  together  with  an 
appropriate  Introduction  thereto  prepared  by 
him,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  A  STUDY 
OP  CERTAIN  MATTERS  UNDER  ITS 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  29) ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  xinder  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  194€,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  exam- 
ine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  Interstate  commerce  generally; 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally; 
(8)   maritime  matters; 

(4)  interoceanlc  canals; 
(6)   transportation  policy; 

(6)  domestic  surface  transportation,  in- 
cluding pipelines; 

(7)  conununicatlons,  including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  international  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  communica- 
tions satellites; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

(10)  fisheries  and  wUdllfe; 

(11)  marine  sciences;  and 

(12)  Weather  Bureau  operations  and  plan- 
ning, including  the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963  to 
January  31,  1964,  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  cons\iltants :  Provided,  That  the 
minority  U  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbiirsable 
servicee,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sic.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 


Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
•  .  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 

f\ind  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  comialttee. 


January  15 


GRANT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dalcota,  Mr.  Boggs! 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Keating)  submitted 
the  following  resolution  (S.  Res.  30), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen  Sen- 
ators to  be  appointed  In  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials. 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  problems  of 
American  small   business  enterprises. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee 
to  study  and  survey  by  means  of  research 
and  investigation  all  problems  of  American 
small  business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all 
facts  possible  in  relation  thereto  which 
wovUd  not  only  be  of  public  Interest,  but 
which  would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation. 

"Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
its  recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise  with- 
in its  Jxirisdlction." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  paragraph  2,  the  words 
"under  this  rule". 


AMENDMENT  OP  SENATE  RULE  XXIV 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  31)  to  amend  rule  XXTV  to  add  a 
new  section  3,  relative  to  conference  com- 
mittees, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  134(c)  OP 
LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  32)  to  amend  section  134 <c)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  SENATE  RULE  XlX 
Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  fs 
Res.  34)  to  amend  rule  XIX  relative  £ 
printing  remarks  in  the  Concressiom*, 
Record,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full    when    submitted    by    Mr    Clar» 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heart 
ing.;  "cttu- 
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AMENDMENT  OP  SENATE  RULE  XIX 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  33)  to  amend  Senate  rule  XIX, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XIX  RELAT 
ING  TO  LIMITATION  ON  DEBATE  ' 
Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S 
Res.  35 >  to  amend  rule  XIX.  relating  to 
a  limitation  on  debate,  which  was  re 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head' 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV,  RELA- 
TIVE TO  JURISDICTION  OP  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S 
Res.  36)  to  amend  rule  XXV  relative  to 
jurisdiction  of  certain  standing  commit- 
tees, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXIV   RELA- 
TIVE     TO     QUALIFICATIONS     OP 
CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 
Mr.   CLARK   submitted   a   resolution 
(S.  Res.  37)  to  amend  rule  XXIV  rela- 
tive  to   qualifications   of    chairmen  of 
committees,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full    when    submitted    by    Mr.    Clark, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXIV  RELA- 
TIVE TO  ELECTING  MEMBERS  OF 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  AND  THE 
CHAIRMEN  THEREOF 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  38)  to  amend  rule  XXIV  rela- 
tive to  electing  members  of  standing 
committees  and  the  chairmen  thereof, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  134  OP 
LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  39)  to  amend  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  SUBSECTION  1  OF 

RULE    in,    STANDING    RULES    OF 

THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  40)  to  amend  subsection  1  of 
niie  III.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading. ) 


AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  RULE  VII 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  41)  to  amend  rule  VII,  relating 
to  morning  business,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE ON  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
REPORTING  BY  JULY  4  OP  ANY 
YEAR  ON  EACH  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  42),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  each  st-andlng  committee  of  the 
Senate  shall  consider  any  legislative  proposal 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
referred  to  it  within  a  reasonable  time  prior 
to  July  4  of  any  year  and  report  its  rec- 
ommendations for  or  against  enactment  to 
the  Senate,  so  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
proposal  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
session  at  which  the  recommend.itlon  was 
made. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 
OF  1963 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MortonI, 
I  introduce  and  send  to  the  desk,  for 
reference  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
a  bill  entitled  "Educational  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1963." 

Mr.  President,  early  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  991,  entitled  "Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1961."  which,  if  enacted, 
would  have  solved  all  the  educational 
problems,  both  real  and  imaginary,  fac- 
ing our  country  today,  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  have  made  irrelevant  and 
unnecessary  all  the  alternative  plans  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  which  have 
received  serious  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing this  proposal  in  the  same  form 


in  which  it  was  introduced  2  years  ago; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days,  in  order 
that  other  Senators  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  join  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
briefly,  my  bill  consists  of  three  pro- 
visions: First,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  merit  scholarship  program  de- 
signed to  aid  and  improve  pre-coUege 
education;  second,  tax  relief  for  fami- 
lies with  children  attending  college;  and, 
third,  tax  credit  for  homeowners  for  the 
portion  of  their  real  property  taxes 
which  is  used  for  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  construction  of  public 
elementary   and  secondary  schools. 

During  the  preceding  Congress,  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee held  many  days  of  hearings  and 
received  voluminous  testimony  on  the 
administration's  major  education  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  other  proposals  intro- 
duced by  various  Senators. 

The  administration's  legislative  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  education  consisted 
of  three  major  recommendations:  First, 
S.  1021,  a  3-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  classrooms  and  increasing  teach- 
ers' salaries;  second.  S.  2345.  extending 
and  amending  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958;  and.  third,  S.  1241, 
providing  low -interest  loans  to  colleges 
and  universities,  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  and  for  scholarships 
to  college  students. 

S.  1021  pa.ssed  the  Senate  on  May  25. 
1961.  after  extended  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  in  substantially  the  form  in 
which  it  was  introduced;  and  it  there- 
upon went  to  the  House,  where  it  re- 
mained in  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
after  failing  to  receive  a  favorable  vote 
to  be  sent  to  the  House  floor  for  debate. 
Later  in  the  first  session,  on  July  31, 
1961,  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee favorably  reported  S.  2345  to  the 
Senate;  and  while  it  remained  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  until  the  adjournment 
of  the  87th  Congress  over  14  months 
later,  the  Democratic  leadership  did  not 
see  fit  to  call  it  up  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  approved  a  similar  bill 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
I>e fen.se  Education  Act:  but.  like  the  bill 
granting  Federal  funds  to  the  public 
schools,  it.  too.  failed  to  receive  a  rule  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

The  last  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals in  this  field— namely  the  higher 
education  bill,  S.  1241— was  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  September 
15,  1961,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  February  6.  1962.  The  House  passed 
its  own  version  of  a  higher  education 
bill.  H.R.  8900,  thus  necessitating  a  con- 
ference. After  sporadic  meetings  of  the 
conferees,  a  compromise  between  the  two 
bills  was  reached,  but  subsequently  was 
rejected  by  the  House  membership;  and 
thus  it  died  in  conference  with  the  ad- 
journment of   the  87th  Congress. 

During  the  2 -year  interval  that  has 
elapsed  since   the   introduction   of   my 


education  proposal,  we  have  witnessed 
numerous  desperate  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  present  administration  and  the 
majority  leadership  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  some  form  of  Federal  assistance 
to  education,  but  without  success.  No 
doubt,  part  of  the  explanation  for  these 
failures  resides  in  the  church-state  is- 
sue and  the  religious  controversy  stirred 
up  by  proposals  authorizing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  private  and  parochial  schools, 
and  part  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  genuinely  hostile 
to  the  concept  of  Federal  intervention 
into  the  purely  local  affairs  of  the  pubUc 
schools. 

However.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
principal  roadblock  to  the  establishment 
of  Federal  encroachments  up)on  our  lo- 
cal educational  processes  has  been 
thrown  up  by  the  citizens  of  our  country, 
primarily  the  parents  and  the  taxpayers 
who,  since  World  War  II  have,  year  after 
year,  taxed  themselves  in  ever -increas- 
ing amounts  to  maintain  the  finest  sys- 
tem of  pubhc  education  in  the  world. 
Because  of  the  sacrifices  shouldered  by 
the  American  people,  they  are  fully  cog- 
nizant that  the  continuing  bleat  of  the 
Federal  intruders — that  only  a  massive 
infusion  of  money  from  Washington  can 
supply  our  schoolchildren  with  the 
teachers,  books,  and  buildings  necessary 
to  offer  them  the  best  education  pos- 
sible— is  nothmg  more  than  a  sham  and 
a  fiction. 

Our  people  are  aware  that  what  they 
are  told  can  now  only  be  done  by  Federal 
aid,  they  have  been  doing  each  and  every 
year  since  1946,  so  that  in  1963  the  prob- 
lems of  adequate  classrooms  and  better 
teacher  salaries  have  all  but  disappeared, 
not  as  a  result  of  running  hat-in-hand 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  Washing- 
ton but  by  the  application  of  hard  work, 
perseverance,  and  initiative  in  the  pio- 
neer spirit  by  the  citizens  at  the  State, 
local,  and  community  level.  The  apathy 
with  which  the  administration's  educa- 
tional program  has  been  received  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  energetic  and 
resourceful  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  better  education  for  their  children. 

Since  introducing  my  educational  op- 
portunities proposal  2  years  ago,  it  has 
received  support  from  many  quarters  in 
and  out  of  the  education  field,  some 
quite  unexpectedly.  Appearing  on  the 
"Meet  the  Press"  television  program 
early  last  summer,  the  then  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Abra- 
ham A.  Ribicoff,  advocated  a  tax  credit 
to  parents  with  children  attending  pri- 
vate schools.  The  Secretary  based  his 
support  for  such  a  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  parents  whose  children 
attend  private  and  parochial  schools  are 
making  a  great  contribution  to  all  edu- 
cation, both  public  and  private,  and  as 
an  element  of  justice  they  should  be 
entitled  to  a  tax  credit.  When  asked  by 
one  of  the  panelists  whether  this  type  of 
tax  credit  was  the  same  as  the  one  I  had 
advocated.  Secretary-  Ribicoflf  answered: 

I  don't  know  whether  Senator  Ooldwatkk 
advocated  it  or  not,  but  I  would  say  we 
should  explore  the  tax  credit  deduction  fea- 
ture In  order  to  take  care  of  this  great  prob- 
lem because  what  we  must  be  Interested  in 
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in  America  Is  a  good  education  of  every  child, 
whether  that  child  goes  to  a  public  school 
or  that  child  goes  to  a  private  school.  (Vol. 
6,  No.  ai,  June  17,  1963.  "Meet  the  Press.") 

The  Secretary  had  apparently  forgot- 
ten that  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee to  testify  on  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, he  not  only  commented  on  my  tax 
credit  idea  but  rejected  it.    He  said: 

To  give  credit  toward  Federal  taxes  the 
way  you  suggest  would,  I  believe,  deprive 
the  National  Treasury  of  substantial  sums 
that  are  needed  for  the  national  Interest 
frankly  in  States  that  arent  as  well  situ- 
ated as  Arizona  or  Connecticut  or  New  York. 
I  understand  the  point  you  make.  (Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  p.  157.) 

I  welcome  Senator  RiBicorr's  support 
for  the  tax  credit  theory  as  a  remedy  for 
overcoming  the  educational  ills  of  any 
State  or  local  school  board.  In  addition 
to  eliminating  entirely  the  church-state 
imbroglio,  it  assures  the  States  financial 
resources  necessary  to  surmount  the 
shortcomings  in  the  public  school  system 
wherever  they  may  exist. 

In  addition  to  the  alleged  plight  of  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
we  have  recently  been  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  propaganda  concerning  the 
lack  of  academic  facilities  In  our  col- 
leges, universities,  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  which  would  prevent 
many  thousands  of  our  young  men  and 
women  from  pursuing  a  college  educa- 
tion. When  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  reported  a  higher 
education  bill,  I  predicted,  in  my  minor- 
ity views  filed  with  the  report  on  the 
bill,  that  the  present  rapidly  expanding 
rate  of  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties carried  on  by  the  States  and  private 
colleges  might  well  result  in  excess  edu- 
cational plants,  some  of  which  would  re- 
main unused.  I  pointed  but,  further, 
that  today  there  are  many  small  colleges 
which  never  have  reached  the  point  of 
fully  utilizing  their  existing  enrollment 
capacity,  and  which  year  after  year  find 
themselves  with  a  student  body  often 
considerably  below  the  level  which  they 
can  efficiently  and  comfortably  accom- 
modate. If  a  problem  of  inadequate  col- 
lege academic  facilities  does  exist,  then 
it  is  a  problem  of  maldistribution  of  stu- 
dents among  the  Nation's  colleges,  rather 
than  any  absolute  shortage. 

The  November  4,  1962,  Issue  of  This 
Week  magazine  contains  an  article,  en- 
titled "The  College  Shortage  is  a  Myth," 
which  bears  out  the  pi^dlction  I  made  a 
year  and  one-half  ago.  Responding  to 
the  warning  that  the  impending  tidal 
wave  of  students  would  create  an  enroll- 
ment crisis  threatening  our  college  and 
universities,  the  author.  Gene  R.  Hawes, 
conducted  a  survey  of  more  than  2,000 
colleges,  to  determine  their  expansion 
plans  for  accommodating  the  antic- 
ipated increase  in  college  enrollment. 
This  survey  revealed  that  the  Nation's 
colleges  should  have  an  enrollment  ca- 
pacity of  as  many  as  5.4  million  by  1965, 
and  7.1  million  by  1970,  as  compared  to 
the  expected  student  enrollment  of  5.2 
million  by  1965,  and  6.8  million  by  1970. 
Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  the  evidence  Is  at 


hand  to  combat  the  charge  that  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  are  so 
destitute  of  funds  for  constructing  addi- 
tional academic  facilities  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  rectify  their 
plight.  As  is  tnae  in  the  case  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  the 
States,  local  communities,  and  the  pri- 
vate colleges  have  gone  about  preparing 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  increased  stu- 
dent enrollment  without  humbly  en- 
treating the  Federal  Government  for 
alms. 

One  aspect  of  higher  education  which 
does  require  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  the  cost  of  a  college  education 
and  the  burden  it  places  upon  the  par- 
ents and  the  family  in  financing  the 
higher  education  of  their  children. 
Thus,  another  feature  of  my  proposal 
would  alleviate  this  burden  by  granting 
an  additional  substantial  Federal  tax 
deduction,  up  to  $2,000,  for  each  depend- 
ent attending  an  Institution  of  higher 
education. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
and  the  statement  accompanying  it  set 
forth  a  program  dealing  with  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  education  at  all  levels — ele- 
mentary school,  high  school,  and  college, 
university  and  other  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

This  is  a  role  which  must  be  directed 
toward  helping  our  people  to  help  them- 
selves, without  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  must  rec- 
ognize first  and  foremost  the  danger  of 
centralized  control  over  the  vitally  im- 
portant area  of  life  encompassed  by  the 
education  of  our  children.  Then,  it  must 
take  account  of  the  actual  need  which 
exists  for  expanding  and  augmenting 
the  facilities  which  we  now  have  for 
meeting  the  Nation's  educational  needs. 
Finally,  it  should  use  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  people  and  the  States  and 
local  governments  the  means  to  handle 
the  needs  that  may  exist  or  arise. 

The  problem  is  one  of  letting  the 
people  decide,  in  their  own  communities, 
where  that  decision  can  best  be  made, 
just  what  are  their  educational  needs. 
After  that,  it  is  one  of  equipping  them 
to  handle  their  needs  locally,  through 
their  own  school  boards,  and  without  the 
direction  of  Washington  bureaucracy. 

The  major  domestic  problem  facing  the 
Nation  is  the  threat  of  inflation,  with  its 
disastrous  impact  on  private  savings,  in- 
surance, pension  funds,  and  social  secu- 
rity. This  threat  has  enormous  ramifi- 
cations when  applied  to  our  educational 
problems. 

This  is  true  because  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  these  funds  is  being  ac- 
cumulated by  parents,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  higher  education  of 
their  children,  the  costs  of  which  are 
outstripping  the  ability  of  many  people 
to  keep  pace. 

I.    FINANCING  COLLEGE   EDUCATION 

As  the  costs  of  college  education  con- 
tinue to  rise,  it  becomes  imperative  to 
provide  relief  to  the  taxpaying  parents 
of  college  students,  and  to  do  so,  not  in 
the  form  of  Federal  handouts,  but  by 
narrowing  the  far-reaching  scope  of  the 
Federal  taxing  power. 


Providing  an  education  for  their  chil- 
dren is  traditionally  the  responsibility 
of  the  American  family,  not  of  the  gov- 
ernment.  The  vast  acciimulations  of 
private  savings  and  insurance  bear  wit- 
ness that  most  of  our  people  still  believe 
in  this  principle.  Hence,  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  aid  our  children  to  secure  a  col- 
lege education  should  be  directed  toward 
helping  their  parents  to  do  the  job.  it 
should  avoid  the  form  of  Federal  grants 
with  their  accompanying  expansion  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  Federal  super- 
vision, which  not  only  wastes  funds 
through  unproductive  administrative 
costs,  but,  also  creates  a  risk  of  Federal 
controls  over  public  education. 

Therefore.  I  propose  a  program  of  tax 
relief  for  most  families  with  children  at 
college.  Such  families  will  be  given  a 
substantial  additional  Federal  income 
tax  reduction  for  each  dependent  at- 
tending college. 

n.    THE  DECAY  OF  AMERICAN  PRECOLLEGt 
EDUCATION 

I  believe — and  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  many — that  what  is  primarily  wrong 
with  American  precoUege  education  Is 
not  lack  of  money,  but  is  lack  of  quality. 
The  deterioration  in  the  standards  of  the 
American  elementary  and  secondary 
school  has  been  recognized  not  only  by 
leading  scholars  in  and  out  of  the  aca- 
demic community,  but.  finally,  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  long-suffering 
American  people,  as  well.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  huge  sums  of  additional 
money  should  not  be  spent  in  perpetuat- 
ing and  aggravating  our  educational 
shortcomings.  Any  program  which 
makes  additional  funds  available  for  use 
by  our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems  should  be  accompanied  simul- 
taneously by  a  program  designed  to  in- 
duce improvements  in  the  quality  of 
education. 

Speaking  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  in  February  1958, 
Dean  Martin  Mason,  of  the  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Engi- 
neering, stated  bluntly : 

Ovir  schools  are  not  fulfllling  what  should 
be  their  main  function — basic  education  and 
the  stimulation  of  minds.  Pupils  spend  half 
their  time  learning  social  graces,  automobile 
driving,  and  in  building  their  bodies. 

Mortimer  Smith,  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Basic  Education,  in  his  book  "A 
Citizen's  Manual  for  Public  Schools," 
writes : 

To  sum  up.  this  should  be  the  bare  mini- 
mum expected  of  a  normal  child  finishing 
the  elementary  school:  he  should  be  able 
to  read  and  write  with  some  fluency,  and 
spell,  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide 
with  accuracy;  he  should  know  the  basic 
geographic  facts  of  his  country  and  the 
world;  have  a  knowledge  of  elementary  sci- 
ence; know  something  of  the  cultiu-e  and  his- 
tory of  other  peoples  and  much  of  his  own 
And  above  all,  his  schooling  shoxild  have 
taught  him  the  difference  between  aimless 
mental  activity  and  orderly  thought. 

There  is  a  strange  quirk  in  modern  educa- 
tional thinking  which  produces  pessimism 
about  the  school's  ability  to  teach  such 
tangibles  as  geography,  spelling,  and  read- 
ing, but  optimism  about  the  ability  of  the 
school  to  teach  such  intangibles  as  good 
citizenship  and  wise  use  of  leisure  time  and 
to  produce  tolerant,  well-rounded  person- 
alities. 
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Therefore,  as  a  step  in  my  program  to 
aid  and  improve  precollege  education  in 
the  United  States,  I  propose  a  measure  to 
help  achieve  these  goals  which  will  in- 
voke the  most  limited  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  will  be 
wholly  voluntary  In  character,  complete- 
ly free  from  any  compulsion,  either 
through  law  or  otherwise,  and  will  be 
based  entirely  on  the  principles  of  emu- 
lation and  inspiration. 

The  proposed  measure  will  establish  a 
national  merit  scholarship  program  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  most  promising 
students  to  obtain  college  and  under- 
graduate university  educations,  but  pri- 
marily designed  to  establish  a  set  of  vol- 
untary secondary  school  scholastic 
standards  which  can  serve  as  a  guide  and 
a  beacon  both  for  the  high  schools  of 
the  Nation  and  for  the  parents  of 
America. 

These  national  scholai-ships  will  re- 
quire only  a  tiny  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  They  will  be  severely  Umited  in 
number,  but  generous  in  amount,  so  as 
to  be  attractive  to  students  and  parents, 
alike.  They  will  be  administered  by  a 
board  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
consisting  of  scholars  and  authorities  in 
the  humanities,  literature,  foreign  lan- 
guages, science,  mathematics,  history, 
philosophy,  sociology,  economics,  and  so 
forth. 

This  board  will  implement  the  basic 
scholastic  requirements  for  eligibility  to 
compete  for  these  scholarships,  as  set 
forth  in  the  law  itself.  These  require- 
ments, as  a  minimum,  will  include  the 
study  in  high  school  of  English,  foreign 
languages,  science,  mathematics  and  his- 
tory— emphasizing  American  history. 
The  examinations  conducted  by  the 
board  will  require  the  student  to  achieve 
an  absolute  passing  mark.  If  more  stu- 
dents pass  than  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships available,  only  that  number,  in  or- 
der of  performance,  will  receive  the 
scholarship  awards.  If  fewer  than  this 
number  manage  to  get  the  passing  grade, 
then  only  they  will  be  selected,  and  the 
rest  of  the  scholarships  will  remain  un- 
used. The  examinations  will  be  con- 
ducted on  a  nationwide  basis,  with  no 
geographic  restrictions  or  limitations  on 
the  number  of  students  from  any  State 
or  community  who  participate  or  who 
secure  the  scholarships.  If  all  of  them 
went  to  the  students  of  a  single  State, 
community,  or  even  school,  unlikely  as 
that  would  be.  then  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tions  school  systems  would  do  well  to  re- 
examine their  own  educational  establish- 
ments. 

Several  beneficial  effects  are  to  be 
hoped  for  from  this  proposal.  First,  it 
will  encourage  a  healthy  spirit  of  aca- 
demic rivalry  among  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Nation,  similar  to  that 
which  now  exists  in  athletics  and  de- 
bating. Second,  it  will  spur  scholastic 
competition  among  individual  students. 
And  last,  but  most  important,  it  will  ex- 
pose the  weaknesses  in  some  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  while  at  the  same  time 
revealing  the  strength  in  others. 

The  American  public  will  assess  the  re- 
sults of  these  examinations.  A  school 
which  consistently  fails  to  qualify  its 
students  for  participation  in  the  exami- 
nation, or  whose  students  consistently 


fail  to  secure  any  of  the  scholarships, 
will  come  under  intensive  critical  scru- 
tiny. The  parents  and  the  community 
will  want  to  know  why  their  children  are 
not  eligible  to  compete;  they  will  ask 
why  their  school  lags  behind,  while  the 
school  in  the  neighboring  county  or  ad- 
joining State  can  boast  of  producing  na- 
tional scholars.  Where  such  seriously 
inadequate  educational  standards  exist, 
we  are  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  their  customary  diligence,  will 
ferret  out  the  evils  which  have  brought 
about  the  deterioration,  and  will  provide 
the  necessary  corrective. 

m.    FINANCING    PKECOLLEGE    EDUCATION 

The  third  step  in  the  proposed  pro- 
gram to  aid  and  improve  education  in 
the  United  States  is  a  measure  which, 
if  adopted,  makes  irrelevant  and  tmnec- 
essary  all  the  alternative  plans  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  which  are  currently 
imder  serious  consideration. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  we  have 
witnessed  the  greatest  school -building 
program  ever  conducted  in  this  covmtry. 
In  the  past  10  years  alone,  over  500,000 
classrooms  have  been  built;  and.  based 
on  the  sale  of  school  bonds  for  the  past 
several  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  high  rate  of  classroom 
construction  will  continue. 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  job  which  the 
States  and  local  communities  have  done 
during  the  past  17  years  to  overcome  the 
backlog  of  school  facilities  needed  in 
some  areas — a  backlog  brought  on  by  the 
depression.  World  War  II,  and  Korea — 
the  proponents  of  direct  Federal  aid  to 
education  are  nevertheless  absolutely 
insistent  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
backlog  is  by  way  of  a  massive  infusion 
of  Federal  grants  into  the  States.  In 
recent  years,  the  same  proponents  have 
added  to  their  propaganda  the  claim 
that  teswihers  are  not  paid  enough  by 
the  local  school  districts,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion, as  well. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  that 
the  demands  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion have  grown  louder  and  more  in- 
sistent as  the  need  for  expanding  our 
school  facilities  diminishes.  It  is  fully 
apparent  that  many  of  those  promoting 
the  idea  of  Federal  aid  to  education  are 
interested  only  in  the  element  of  central- 
ized control,  and.  consequently,  refuse 
to  recognize  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  have  been  rapidly  solving 
the  backlog  problem.  They  have  seen 
their  "crisis"  selling  point  melt  away 
in  the  face  of  determined  local  respon- 
sibility, and  are  attempting  to  cover  it 
up  by  adding  new  items  to  their  list  of 
needs  and  more  power  to  their  propa- 
ganda efforts.  The  present  offensive  for 
Federal  aid  to.  and  control  of,  the  Na- 
tion's education  is  the  heaviest  ever 
mounted;  and  it  must  be  met  with  a 
courageously  sound  proposal  incorporat- 
ing the  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  personal  responsibility. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  a  growing  stu- 
dent enrollment  has  made  it  diflBcult  for 
some  localities  completely  to  overcome 
classroom  shortages,  despite  the  expend- 
iture of  considerable  amoimts  of  money 
and  effort.     I  am  also  conscious  of  the 


fact  that  teachers'  salaries  have  lagged 
behind  those  of  other  professions  and 
vocations,  causing  some  qualified  in- 
structors to  resign  from  teaching  and  to 
enter  more  highly  paid  occupations,  and 
making  it  diflQcult  to  attract  qualified 
replacements. 

However,  recently  published  school 
statistics  dealing  with  pupil  population, 
enrollment,  teachers,  and  public  school 
expenditures  are  most  revealing.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  public  school  en- 
rollment increased  by  44.4  percent ;  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  number  of 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  increased  by  51.9  percent,  thus 
reducing  the  pupil -teacher  ratio  to  26.4 
to  1,  as  compared  to  27.8  to  1  in  1950. 
But  while  pupil  enrollment  and  the 
number  of  teachers  are  increasing  in 
these  ratios,  total  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools 
rose  by  more  than  150  percent. 

From  these  figures  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  States  and  local  communities 
have  been  making  enormous  and  effec- 
tive efforts  to  meet  their  school  needs. 
Wherever  the  problem  of  the  need  for 
additional  classrooms  has  not  been 
solved,  it  has  not  been  due  to  any  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  local  com- 
munity or  the  State  to  find  and  expend 
the  necessary  funds. 

In  view  of  the  willingness  of  the  State 
and  local  communities  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  educational  needs,  I  reject  the 
wasteful  and  undemocratic  measures  to 
appropriate  for  school  aid,  billions  of 
Federal  dollars  extracted  from  the 
States,  only  to  be  partially  funneled  back 
to  them  again,  with  strict  limitations 
on  the  use  to  which  the  funds  may  be 
put. 

I  believe  that  the  alleged  evil  plight  of 
our  schools  has  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  magnificent  efforts  of  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  find  the 
money  with  which  to  meet  school  needs 
have  been  largely  and  purposely  ignored. 
These  efforts  represented  the  quiet 
response  of  millions  of  "Forgotten  Amer- 
icans" to  the  educational  problenis  aris- 
ing in  their  ccwnmunities.  The  job  was 
done  without  fanfare  by  the  people  who 
meet  their  responsibilities  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  without  the  benefit  of  prodding 
by  nationwide  pressure  group  organiza- 
tions. It  represents  a  monument  to  the 
efforts  of  a  free  people,  working  with 
initiative  and  enterprise  in  their  own 
communities,  to  meet  the  problems  of 
those  communities  as  they  arose.  This 
is  where  the  big  job  of  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's educational  problems  has  been 
accomplished  up  until  now;  and  this  is 
where  the  job,  rightfully,  should  be 
finished. 

My  proposal  will  provide  the  means  for 
solving  additional  school  problems,  if 
they  really  exist;  but  it  will  leave  the 
determination  of  this  highly  debatable 
question  where  it  properly  belongs — with 
the  State  and  local  conununities,  not 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  basic 
problem,  if  there  is  one.  is  financial.  If 
State  and  local  governments  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  their  school  needs,  it  is  be- 
cause the  Federal  taxing  power  has  pre- 
empted State  and  local  sources  of  reve- 
nue.   Hence,  the  proper  approach  is  to 
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compel  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
store to  the  States  and  localities  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  tax  resources  which  it 
has  taken  away.  This  is  precisely  what 
my  measure  will  do. 

The  proposal  is  a  simple  one.  Every 
homeowner,  every  owner  of  real  estate 
in  the  United  States,  pays  a  real  prop- 
erty tax  to  his  local  community  govern- 
ment. In  some  cases,  a  substantial  part 
of  this  tax  is  used  to  meet  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  for  new  construction  or 
for  maintenance,  teachers'  salaries,  or 
other  past  or  current  school  costs.  It 
provides  that  every  taxpayer  who  pays 
a  school  tax  on  his  real  property,  or  as 
part  of  his  real  estate  tax.  shall,  after 
havinfiT  calculated  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax  which  he  must  pay  Uncle 
Sam.  be  permitted  to  subtract  from  the 
Federal  income  tax  which  he  owes,  the 
full  amount  of  such  school  property  tax, 
or  such  proportion  of  it  as  will  result 
in  a  total  additional  tax  benefit  of  be- 
tween $3  and  $4  billion  to  these  tax- 
payers. 

Under  existing  Federal  income  tax 
law,  State  and  local  school  taxes  are 
deductible  from  gross  income,  but  the 
amoimt  actually  saved  by  the  taxpayer 
depends  on  his  Federal  income  tax 
bracket.  Thus,  for  example,  a  taxpayer 
who  has  paid  $200  in  school  taxes  as 
part  of  the  local  real  property  tax  on 
his  home,  and  Is  in  the  20-percent  Fed- 
eral income  tax  bracket,  realizes  a  saving 
of  $40.  My  proposal  would  retain  this 
present  practice,  but,  in  addition,  would 
permit  him  to  take  a  $100  credit  against 
what  he  owes  Uncle  Sam;  that  is,  against 
his  net  Federal  income  tax.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  a  saving  of  $40,  xmder  om-  pro- 
posal the  homeowner  would  save  $140  of 
the  $200  he  paid  in  school  taxes  on  his 
home.  Of  course,  if  the  taxpayer's 
school  tax  were  less  than  $100,  he  would 
be  permitted  to  save  in  toto  no  more 
than  the  actual  amoimt  of  his  school 
tax. 

This  tax  credit  would  be  available  to 
real  property-school  taxpayers,  whether 
they  itemize  their  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turns or  take  the  standard  deduction. 

The  concrete  advantages  of  this  ap- 
proach are  overwhelming,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  following: 

First.  The  tax  benefits  provided  would 
go  directly  to  approximately  40  million 
taxpayers.  Including  about  34  million 
homeowners,  who  with  their  families 
constitute  almost  90  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  who.  In  large  part,  are  the 
forgotten  Americans  for  whom  only  the 
Republican  Party  speaks  today. 

Second.  With  the  Federal  Government 
completely  excluded  from  the  program, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  education.  Depending  on  State 
law.  each  community  itself,  or  the  State, 
would  be  the  final  judge  of  how  much 
more  It  would  like  to  spend  on  Its  educa- 
tional needs  than  it  is  cvurently  spend- 
ing. 

Third.  The  funds  made  available  to 
the  taxpayers  are  greater  than  the  sums 
contemplated  under  any  of  the  other 
Federal  aid-to-education  measures  which 
are  seriously  being  considered. 


Fourth.  Because  of  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Federal  Government,  there 
would  be  no  expanded  bureaucracy,  no 
Federal  administrative  costs;  and  every 
dollar  of  tax  money  thus  made  available 
would  purchase  a  full  dollar's  worth  of 
school  aid.  if  the  community  decided  to 
expand  its  expenditiures  for  education. 

Fifth.  Inasmuch  as  the  tax  resources 
of  every  State  and  locality  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased  under  this  proposal, 
each  would  have  ample  funds  with  which 
to  provide  for  its  own  school  needs  as  it 
chooses,  for  none  know  better  what  these 
needs  are  than  the  citizens  of  the  States 
and  localities  themselves. 

Sixth.  The  so-called  richer  States 
would  not  be  required  to  help  finance  the 
school  needs  of  the  allegedly  poorer 
States,  for  under  our  proposal  every 
State  would  have  suflBcient  funds  with 
which  to  meet  its  school  needs  out  of  its 
own  resources.  Rich  State  A  would  not 
be  required  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  taxes  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  as  It  gets  back  in  Federal  school 
aid  while  poor  State  B  was  receiving 
back  in  Federal  aid  two  or  three  times 
the  amount  of  tax  money  it  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government,  as  Its  share  of 
financing  the  Federal  school  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Seventh.  Under  any  of  the  other  pro- 
posed Federal  school-aid  measures. 
States  which  have  fully  met  their  school 
needs  and  which  would  not,  if  given  a 
free  choice,  expand  their  school  facilities 
during  the  next  few  years,  would  never- 
theless be  compelled  to  pay  their  share 
in  Federal  taxes  to  finance  the  program. 
The  only  way  these  States  could  recover 
any  of  the  money  thus  extracted  from 
them  under  these  various  proposals 
would  be  to  accept  the  Federal  grants 
and  use  them  to  expand  their  school 
facilities.  The  result  would  be  the  highly 
luieconomic  and  wasteful  extension  of 
school  facilities  in  many  areas  where 
such  extension  is  unnecessary  and  where 
other  more  urgent  needs  exist,  but  must 
perforce  remain  unsatisfied.  Under  my 
proposal,  the  use  made  of  their  tax 
money  is  not  dictated  to  the  taxpayer  by 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington;  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  taxpayers  themselves — 
that  is,  by  the  parent,  the  citizen,  the 
local  school  board,  and  the  community. 

Eighth.  Any  objection  to  my  proposal, 
based  on  the  assertion  that  it  would  bite 
into  the  Federal  Treasury,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  of  the  other  measures 
presently  under  consideration.  I  believe 
that  mine  would  lead  to  a  good  look  at 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  discovery  of 
many  Items  of  less  importance,  or  even 
of  no  importance,  which  could  readily 
be  eliminated  with  no  ill  effects  for  the 
public  welfare. 

Ninth.  If  imemploymcnt  does  not  de- 
crease and  if  business  continues  to  falter 
because  of  the  lack  of  confidence  en- 
gendered by  the  spendthrift  programs  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  my  proposal  will 
provide  the  necessary  tax  relief  which 
some  of  the  proponents  of  expanded 
Federal  aid  programs  assert  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Tenth.  The  preemption  of  State  and 
local  tax  resources  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  diminished,  and  thus 


an  important  step  would  be  taken  in  con 
tracting  big  central  government  and  to 
strengthening  State  and  local  govetiu 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill.  Educational  Opportu' 
nities  Act  of  1963,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Ricoid 
immediately  following  my  statement 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  -rhe 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  181)  to  promote  education 
in  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr 
GOLDWATER  (for  hlmsclf  and  other  Sena- 
tors) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTUt 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Educational  Opportunities  Act  of   1963". 

TITLE       I — ESTABLISHMENT       OF       WATIONAl, 
SCHOLARSHIP    BOABO 

Sec.  101(a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  independent  body  to  be  known  as  tht 
National  Scholarship  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board").  Such  Board  shall 
consist  of  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  members  who  are  recognized 
scholars  in  any  of  the  following  fields:  Engl- 
neerlng.  mathematics,  or  science. 

(2)  Five  members  who  are  recognized 
scholars   In  the  field  of  humanities. 

(3)  Three  members  from  such  fields  of 
endeavor  as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  carry 
out  the  scholarship  progranas  provided  for 
in  this  title.  Any  vacancy  on  the  Board 
shall  not  alTect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  tSO  for  each  day 
engaged  in  carrying  out  this  title,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  received  an  allowance  for  ac- 
tual and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  while  serving  away  from  their 
places  of  residence. 

Rules  and  regulations 
Sec.  102.  The  Board  shall  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
All  actions  of  the  Board  shall  be  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  thereof. 

Au^ard  of  scholarships 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Board  shall  establish 
principles  and  policies  to  be  followed  in  the 
selection  of  Individuals  to  be  awarded 
scholarships.  Such  principles  and  policies 
shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  individuals 
to  be  awarded  scholarships  by  objective 
examinations  designed  to  measure  achieve- 
ment, such  as  the  cooperative  achievement 
test  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  Board  shall 
establish  a  minimum  attainment  grade  for 
such  examinations  and  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  scholarships  authorized  in  this 
title  for  any  year,  a  scholarship  shall  not 
be  awarded  under  this  title  to  any  Individual 
unless  he  equals  or  exceeds  such  mlnimxun 
grade.  As  part  of  auch  examination,  the 
Board  shall  require  each  Individual  com- 
peting for  a  scholarship  under  this  title  to 
submit  an  original  theme  or  composition 
written  In  English,  as  well  as  a  written  trans- 
lation, of  such  material  aa  the  Board  may 
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nrescrlbe.  from  English  Into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  from  a  foreign  language  Into 
InRllsb-  Scholarships  awarded  by  the 
Board  shall  be  known  as  "Ifational  Scholar- 

(b)  To  be  eligible  to  compete  for  a  na- 
tional scholarship,  an  Individual  (1)  must 
t,e  In  his  last  academic  year  of  secondary 
school  or  must  hold  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  (2)  must  have  completed  (or  be 
m  his  last  academic  year  toward  comple- 
tion) four  academic  years  of  study  In 
English,  three  academic  years  of  study  In 
mathematics,  three  academic  years  of  study 
In  history,  three  academic  years  of  study  in 
foreign  language,  and  three  academic  years 
of  study  In  science  or  In  Greek  or  Latin 
(if  such  Greek  or  Latin  study  Is  not  used 
for  the  foreign  language  requirement 
above);  (3)  must  have  attained,  or  be 
reasonably  assured  of  attaining,  secondary 
school  grades  which  average  In  the  upper 
15  per  centum  of  the  group  with  which  he 
Is  completing  secondary  school;  and  (4) 
must  make  application  for  such  scholar- 
ship in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regfu- 
lations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

(c)  Examinations  for  determining  na- 
tional scholarship  winners  shall  be  scheduled 
by  the  Board  so  as  to  permit  the  announce- 
ment of  winners  not  later  than  the  first  week 
of  March  in  each  year  that  such  scholarships 
are  awarded. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  awarded 
one  thousand  national  scholarships  for  edu- 
cation beginning  in  the  academic  year  which 
begins  in  the  calendar  year  1964,  and  for 
each  academic  year  thereafter. 

(e)  Each  recipient  of  a  national  scholar- 
ship shall  receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  designating  the  re- 
cipient as  a  "National  Scholar". 

Instituticm  of  higher  learning  to  be  attended 
Sec  104.  An  Individual  awarded  a  na- 
tional scholarship  may  attend  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  which  will  admit  him 
If  such  institution  (1)  admits  as  regular 
students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  Is  legally  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  secondary  education,  (3)  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  It  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than 
a  two-year  program  which  Is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  and  (4)  is 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  or.  If  not  so 
accredited,  is  an  Institution  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  Institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  transferred 
from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 

Amount  and  duration  of  scholarships 
Sec.  105.  (a)  The  scholarship  allowance  to 
be  paid  each  academic  year  to  an  Individual 
awarded  a  national  scholarship  shall  be  de- 
termined for  each  academic  year  by  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  ex- 
penses which  will  be  Incurred  for  such  year 
In  attending  the  educational  Institution  In 
which  he  Is  enrolled.  In  no  event  shall  such 
allowance  for  any  such  year  exceed  $3,000. 
The  scholarship  allowance  shall  be  paid  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  scholarship  allowance  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  granted  for  a  period  of 
time  not  to  exceed  fotur  academic  years,  or 
such  longer  period  as  Is  normally  required 
to  complete  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
which  the  recipient  Is  pursuing;  but  In  no 
event  shaU  such  allowance  be  paid  beyond 
the  completion  by  the  recipient  of  the  work 
for  his  first  bachelor's  degree.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
scholarship  allowance  shaU  be  paid  only  so 
long  as  the  recipient  (1)    devotes  substan- 


tially full  time  dvirlng  the  academic  school 
year  to  educational  work  at  the  educational 
Institution  which  he  Is  attending,  and  (2) 
maintains  the  standards  and  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Institution  he  Is  attending 
and  those  prescribed  by  the  Board.  If  the 
recipient  falls  to  maintain  such  standards 
and  requirements,  his  national  scholarship 
shall  be  terminated  and  he  shall  be  dropped 
from  the  program. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE    II^AMENDMENTS    TO    INTERNAL    REVENUE 
CODE    or    1054 

Credit  against  income  tax  for  real  property 
taxes  paid  for  support  of  public  elemen- 
tary   and    secondary    education 
Sec  201.  (a)    Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)   is  amended  by  renumbering  section  39 
as  section  40,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
38  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  39.  Real  Property  Taxes  PAm  fob  Strp- 
PORT  OF  Public  Education. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  afeainst  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  taxes  on  real  property  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  which  are 
Imposed  for  the  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  taxes  do  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of— 

"(1)    $100,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Impxjsed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
by  the  credits  allowable  under  section  32 
(relating  to  tax  withheld  at  source  on  non- 
resident aliens  and  foreign  corporations  and 
on  tax-free  covenant  bonds),  section  33  (re- 
lating to  foreign  tax  credit),  section  34 
(relating  to  credit  for  dividends  received  by 
Individuals),  section  35  (relating  to  par- 
tially tax-exempt  Interest),  section  37  (re- 
lating to  retirement  income),  tind  section 
38  (relating  to  Investment  In  certain  depre- 
ciable property). 

"(b)  Income  Tax  Benefits  Not  To  Exceed 
Amount  of  Real  Propebtt  Taxes  Paid  for 
Sufpokt  of  Public  Education. — If  the 
amoxmt  allowable  (but  for  this  subsection) 
as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year,  when  added  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  Is  less  by  reason  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  under  section  164  for  real 
property  taxes  for  which  credit  Is  otherwise 
allowable  under  subsection  (a),  exceeds  the 
total  amount  of  real  property  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  which  are 
Imposed  for  the  support  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
such  excess. 

"(c)  Determination  of  Amount  or  Real 
Property  Tax  PAm  for  Support  of  Public 
Education. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  amount  of  any  tax  on  real  property 
which  Is  Imposed  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  shall 
be— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  real  property  tax 
Imposed  solely  for  such  support,  the  amount 
of  such  tax:  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  real  property  tax 
Imposed  In  part  for  such  support,  the  por- 
tion of  such  tax — 

"(A)  designated  In  the  bill  for  such  tax 
submitted  to  the  taxpwiyer  by  the  taxing 
jiirlsdlctlon  Imposing  such  tax;  or 

"(B)  determined  from  Information  set 
forth  In  such  bill  or  from  Information  fur- 
nished to  the  taxpayer  by  such  taxing  Juris- 
diction, as  the  amoimt  of  such  tax  which  Is 


imposed  for  the  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

"(d)   Special  RUI.SS. — 

"  ( 1 )  Taxes  must  be  dxductible. — No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  xmder  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  real  property  tax  unless  such 
tax  Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  164. 

"(2)  Taxes  constructtvxlt  PAm. — ^Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(d).  (e).  and  (f)  of  section  164  shall  apply 
to  real  property  taxes  with  respect  to  which 
credit  Is  allowable  under  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  39.  Real  property  taxes  paid  for  sup- 
port of  public  education. 
"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Deduction  for  expenses  incurred  in  providing 
higher  education 

Sec  202.  (a)  Part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  Is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  217  as  section  218.  and  by 
inserting  after  section  216  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec  217.  Expenses   for   Higher   Education. 

"  (a)  Allowance  of  deduction. — In  the  case 
of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  the  expenses  for  higher  education 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
which  are  Incurred  by  him.  by  his  spouse,  or 
by  a  dependent  (as  defined  In  section  152 
(a)). 

"(b)  DEFunnoNs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  for  higher  education. — 
The  term  "expenses  for  higher  education' 
means    amounts    paid    for — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  attendance 
at  such  institution; 

"(B)  fees  required  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  for  a  course  of  Instruction 
at  such  Institution; 

"(C)  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
certified  by  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  necessary  for  a  course  of  Instruction 
at  such  Institution;   and 

"(D)  meals  and  lodging  whUe  attending 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  but  only 
If  the  Individual  for  whom  such  amounts 
are  paid  Is,  at  the  time  such  expenses  for 
meals  and  lodging  are  Incurred,  a  full-time 
student  at  such  Institution  or  is  enrolled 
In  courses  having  at  least  one-half  of  the 
ntmiber  of  hours  required  to  qualify  as  a 
full-time  student. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  Institution  (as  defined 
In  section   151(e)(4))  — 

"(A)  which  Is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
national  or  regional  accrediting  agency,  and 

"(B)  (I)  which  is  authorized  to  confer  any 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  or  (U)  whose 
curriculum  consists  of  courses  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  courses  of  instruction 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Course  of  instruction. — The  term 
'coxirse  of  Instruction'  meams  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  successful  completion 
of  which  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  bac- 
calaureate or  higher  degree  by  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  authorized  to  con- 
fer such  degree,  or  which  Is  required  for 
gradxiatlon  by  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation offering  such  coiirse. 

"(c)    Limitations. — 

"(1)  Expenses  of  each  iNsrvmuAi.. — De- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  subeection 
(a)  for  the  expenses  for  higher  education  of 
any  one  Individual  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  stich  expenses  do 
not  exceed  $3,000. 
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"(2)  Spouk. — Deduction  ahall  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  expenses  for 
blgber  education  of  the  spouse  of  the  tax- 
payer pftld  during  the  taxable  year  only  if — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  is  enUUed  to  an  ex- 
emption for  his  spouse  under  section  151(b) 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  flies  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)    MXALS   AND   LODGING. 

"(A)  Fuix-TiMi  STUDENTS. — Deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  expenses  for  higher  education  described 
in  subsection  (b)(1)(D)  paid  diirlng  the 
taxable  year  which  are  Incurred  by  any  in- 
dividual who  at  the  time  such  expenses  are 
incurred  is  a  full-time  student  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  do  not  exceed — 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  such  exi>enses  Incurred 
while  the  individual  is  attending  an  educa- 
tional institution  away  from  home,  $90, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  individual  at- 
tends an  educational  institution  away  from 
home,  or,  if  greater,  by  the  number  of  months 
for  which  payment  is  made  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  meals  and  lodging  for  the  indi- 
vidual while  he  is  attending  an  educational 
institution  away  from  home;  or 

"  ( 11 )  in  the  case  of  such  expenses  incvirred 
while  the  individual  is  attending  an  educa- 
tional institution  not  away  from  home,  $45, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  individual  at- 
tends an  Institution  of  higher  education  not 
away  from  home,  or,  if  greater,  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  for  which  pajrment  Is  made 
during  the  taxable  year  for  meals  and  lodg- 
ing for  the  Individual  while  he  Is  attending 
an  educational  Institution  not  away  from 
home. 

"(B)  Less  than  ^^-I,L-TIME  students. — 
Deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  expenses  of  higher  education 
described  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (D)  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  which  are  incurred  by 
any  individual  who  at  the  time  such  ex- 
penses are  Incurred  is  not  a  full-time  student 
but  who  is  enrolled  in  courses  having  at  least 
one-half  of  the  number  of  hours  required  to 
qualify  as  a  full -time  student  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  expense*  do  not  exceed 
an  amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A)  (1)  or  (11),  whichever  is  applicable,  ex- 
cept Uiat,  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
there  shall  be  substituted  for  890  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i),  and  for  $45  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (11),  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $90  or  $45.  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  the  number  of  hotirs  in  which  such  indi- 
vidual is  enrolled  bears  to  the  number  of 
hours  reqiilred  to  qualify  as  a  full-time 
student. 

"(C)  Special  rules. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B).  a  month  during 
which  an  Individual  attends  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  for  less  than  10  days 
shall  be  disregarded;  and  an  individual  who 
Is  attending  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion ijot^away  from  home,  but  who  is  re- 
quired by  such  institution  to  accept  meals 
and  lodging  furnished  by  such  institution, 
shall  be  treated  as  if  he  is  attending  an 
institution  of  higher  education  away  from 
home.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amounts  paid  for  meals  and  lodging  of  an 
Individual  while  he  is  attending  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  not  away  from 
home  shall.  In  the  case  of  meals  and  lodging 
furnished  to  such  Individual  by  the  tax- 
payer, be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(4)  Other  personal  and  living  ex- 
penses.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  deduction  shall  not  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  amount  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  any  personal  or  living  ex- 
penses. In  the  event  an  amount  paid  as 
tuition  or  fees  Includes  an  amount  for  any 
personal  or  living  expense   (including  meals 


or  lodging),  which  is  not  separately  stated, 
the  portion  of  such  amount  paid  which  is 
attributable  to  such  personal  or  living  ex- 
pense shall  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed,  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"  ( 5 )  TAxyATias  having  substantial  taxable 
INCOME. — The  amount  wlilch  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  would  be  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxable  income 
of  the  taxpayer  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  section)  exceeds — 

"(A)  $10,000,  if  thd  taxpayer  is  unmarried 
and  is  not  a  head  of  a  household  (as  defined 
in  section  1(b)  (a)  for  the  taxable  year,  or 
is  married  and  files  a  separate  return  for  the 
taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  $20,000,  If  the  taxpayer  is  married 
and  flies  a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse  for 
the  taxable  year,  or  Is  a  head  of  a  household 
or  surviving  spouse  for    the   taxable   year. 

"(d)  Reduction  for  Certain  Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships,  and  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits.— The  expenses  for  higher  education 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  any 
individual  which  (but  for  this  subsection) 
would  be  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
reduced  by  any  tmiounts  received  by  or  for 
such  individual  during  the  taxable  year  as — 

"(1)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1) 
which,  under  section  117,  la  not  includable  in 
gross  income,  or 

"(2)  education  and  training  allowance 
imder  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(e)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  which  is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  162  (relating 
to  trade  or  business  expenses)." 

(b)   The   table   of  sections   for  such   part 
VII  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  217.  Expenses  for  higher  education. 
"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 

Effective  date 
Sec  203.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201  and  202  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1962. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  the  Bill.  Entitld)  "Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  of  1963,"  To  Be 
Introduced  by  Senator  Barry  Gold  water 

1.  A   program  providing  for  the   award   of 
nation.\l    merit   scholarships 

A.  Establishes  a  National  Scholarship 
Board,  appointed  by  the  President,  consisting 
of  13  members  who  are  rectjgnlzed  scholars  in 
the  fields  of  engineering  science,  mathe- 
matics, languages  (including  classical),  the 
humanities,  and  the  arts.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Board  shaU  be  to  set 
forth  the  policies  and  principles  for  selection 
of  individuals  for  scholarships  which  shall  be 
known  as  national  scholarships.  As  part  of 
the  examination,  designed  to  measure 
achievement,  the  Board  shall  require  each 
competing  individual  to  submit  an  original 
theme  or  composition  written  In  English  as 
well  as  a  written  translation  of  such  theme 
or  composition  from  Engllfli  into  a  foreign 
language. 

B.  In  order  to  compete  lor  these  scholar- 
ships, an  individual  ir.'j.t  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Must  be  In  his  last  academic  year  or 
must  liold  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
secondary  school. 

2.  Must  have  completed  at  least  4  years  of 
English,  4  years  of  history.  3  years  of  mathe- 
matics, 3  years  of  a  foreign  language,  3  years 
of  science  or.  in  lieu  thereof,  3  years  of  Latin 
or  Greek. 

3.  Must  be  or  have  been  in  the  upper  15 
percent  of  his  cl.uss. 


C.  Each  scholarship  awarded  by  the  BoaMi 
■hall  be  for  4  years  or  such  longer  i>ertod« 
time  necessary  to  complete  the  course  •  hld[ 
the  student  Is  pursuing.  The  amount  of  t2 
scholarship  shall  be  based  on  the  estiioated 
expenses  of  the  recipient  but  In  no  evu^ 
shaU  the  amount  exceed  $3,000  for  any  «Z. 
demlc  year.  Each  recipient  of  a  scholanSn 
shall  be  designated  a  "national  scholar  - 

D.  The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
award  every  year  a  maximum  of  1.000  •chni 
arships.  The  Board  shall  eBtabliah  a  miml 
mum  attainment  grade  fc»  such  exaralna' 
tlons  and,  notwithstanding  the  number  ni 
scholarships  authorized,  a  scholarship  ih^ 
not  be  awarded  to  any  individual  unless  ha 
equals  or  exceeds  such  minimum  gr«de 
Thus,  if  only  700  of  the  applicants  recel», 
such  a  grade,  only  that  number  would  be 
awarded  and  the  remaining  300  would  not  be 
used.  If  more  than  1,000  applicants  receive 
a  passing  grade,  the  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  In  accordance  with  the  prlnclplej 
and  policies  established  by  the  Board 

E.  The  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Board  win  be  on  a  nationwide  basis  with  no 
geographic  restrictions  or  limitations  on  the 
number  of  participants  from  any  State  or 
community.  This  same  condition  will  »iso 
apply  with  respect  to  the  award  of  thoe 
scholarshif>s. 

2.  tax  credit  to  homeowners  fob  that  poh- 

TION  OF  their  real  PROPERTY  TAX  WHICH  O 
USED  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE,  OPERATION,  AHJ) 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AMD 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A.  The  taxpayer  would  continue  to  deduct 
the  amount  of  his  real  property  tax  from  hi* 
gross  taxable  Income;  after  he  determines 
what  his  tax  will  be,  he  then  credits  agaimt 
his  final  tax  that  amount  of  his  real  prop- 
erty tax  which  is  used  for  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  construction  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

B.  Tax  credit  would  be  the  amount  sc- 
tually  paid  by  the  taxpayer  or  $100  which- 
ever is  less.  To  illustrate,  a  taxpayer  pays  a 
real  property  Ux  of  $600.  of  which  $350  l« 
used  for  public  school  purposes.  As  he  doe« 
at  present,  the  taxpayer  would  be  able  to 
deduct  from  his  taxable  Income  $600,  and  as- 
suming that  he  is  in  the  20-percent  bracket, 
this  would  result  in  a  tax  saving  to  him  of 
$120  (20  percent  of  $600) .  After  determining 
his  final  tax.  for  example.  $500,  the  tax- 
payer in  addition  would  be  able  to  take  a 
credit  of  $100  against  his  net  tax.  thus.  In- 
stead of  paying  a  tax  of  $500.  he  would  pay 
only  $400. 

C.  The  taxpayer  who  takes  a  standard 
deduction  would  also  benefit  since  the  credit 
granted  is  taken  against  the  final  tax  after 
all  exemptions  and  deductions  have  been 
made. 

D.  The  deduction  together  with  the  tai 
credit  cannot  res\!lt  in  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payer of  more  than  the  actual  amount  of  th.-t 
portion  of  the  real  property  tax  devoted  to 
public  school  needs.  For  example,  the  tax- 
payer pays  a  real  property  tax  of  $100,  ci 
which  $60  is  used  for  public  school  purposes 
Assuming  the  taxpayer  is  in  the  20-percent 
bracket,  he  would  be  able  to  reduce  his  tax 
by  $20  (20  percent  of  $100).  $12  of  which  Is 
attributable  to  the  tax  for  srhool  purposes. 
Giving  such  a  taxpayer  a  $60  credit — the 
actual  amount  paid  for  school  purposes- 
would  return  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  $~2 
or  $12  more  than  the  tax  he  paid  for  support 
of  the  public  schools.  Thus,  the  tax  credit 
In  this  case  would  be  limited  to  $48. 

3.     TAX     RELIEF     FOR     FAMILIES     WITH     CHILDREJJ 
ATTENDING    COLLEGE 

A.  The  taxpayer  is  granted  an  additional 
deduction  from  his  taxable  income  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  him,  his  rpou.  e.  or  his 
dependent  or  dependents,  while  attending 
college. 

B.  Expenses  shall  Include  tuition  and  fees 
charged   by   the  college  for  a   course  of  in- 
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Btructlon  and  attendance  at  such  college: 
books.  ■upplie«.  and  equipment;  room  and 
hoard!  whether  the  student  is  living  on  or 
off  the  campus.  The  amount  the  taxpayer 
may  deduct  shall  be  the  actual  amount  of 
exrinses  paid  but  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for 
ea^  child  attending  college.  Of  this 
amount,  the  cost  of  room  and  board  may  not 
exceed  $90  a  month  while  the  student  is  in 
attendance  at  college  ($45  in  the  case  of  a 
student  living  at  home ) . 

C.  In  addition  to  his  child  or  children,  the 
t.ixpayer  may  also  deduct  such  expenses 
which  he  Incurs  as  a  student  as  well  as  those 
of  his  wife  and  anyone  else  whom  the  tax- 
payer can  lawfully  claim  as  a  dependent. 

J3  Tbe  deduction  is  available  to  a  tax- 
payer whose  dependent  is  attending  a  college, 
university,  or  other  Institution  of  higher 
learning,  such  as  medical  school,  dental 
school,  law  school,  or  other  graduate  school. 
This  deduction  is  not  available  to  a  taxpayer 
whose  dependent  is  attending  a  trade  or 
vocational  school  or  any  other  school  which 
does  not  award  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree. 

E.  The  amount  of  expenses  which  the  tax- 
payer may  deduct  from  his  taxable  income 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  taxpayer  exceeds 
$10,000  if  the  taxpayer  is  unmarried  or  if 
married,  files  a  separate  return  or,  $20,000  if 
the  taxpayer  Is  married  and  files  a  Joint 
return  or  is  a  head  of  a  household  or  a  sur- 
viving sjKiuse.  Thus.  If  a  taxpayer  has  $2,000 
in  educational  expenses  and  a  taxable  Income 
of  $20,800.  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  $1,200  ($2,000  less  $800.  the  amount 
in  excess  of  $20,000).  The  taxpayer  thereby 
reduces  his  taxable  income  from  $20,800  to 
$19,600.  If  the  taxpayer  is  in  the  50  percent 
bracket,  he  would  thereby  reduce  his  tax 
by  $600  (50  percent  of  $1,200). 


THE  COLUMBUS  BEND  DAM  PROJECT 
ON  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Columbus  Bend  Dam  project 
in  Texas. 

This  project  is  one  of  the  major  needs 
In  the  overall  development  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin.  The  Columbus 
Bend  Dam  and  the  series  of  dams  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority,  and 
others  envisioned  for  the  future,  are  p>art 
of  one  overall  water  program  that  in- 
cludes flood  control,  hydroelectric  power, 
irrigation,  water  for  municipal  needs, 
recreation,  and  navigation. 

The  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority 
has  aided  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  Texas  for 
water. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  original  board 
of  directors  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority,  appointed  by  Gov.  James  V. 
AUred  in  1035.  which  started  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  of  the  series  of  dams 
on  the  Colorado  River.  In  my  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  continued  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  in  this  vital  overall 
water  development  program. 

The  Columbus  Bend  Dam  project  is  no 
small  or  isolated  project  of  special  in- 
terest to  a  few.  It  is  important  to  the 
provision  of  additional  controlled  water 
supply  for  municipal  and  industrial 
needs,  not  only  In  the  area  of  the  reser- 
voir, but  downstream  from  it. 


Operating  in  existence  with  other 
dams,  it  will  prevent  the  tragic  wasting 
of  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  will 
provide  a  firm  and  dependable  supply  of 
water  necessary  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Texas. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  have 
worked  together  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  provide  this  wat.er  con- 
trol and  supply,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  part  in  this  work  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Support  for  the  Columbus  Bend  proj- 
ect is  based  on  extensive  study  and  re- 
search. After  study  and  research,  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Water 
Engineers  of  the  State  of  Texas;  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Texas;  it  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  of  the  United  States; 
it  has  been  found  to  be  in  accord  with 
Presidential  policies  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  immediate  authorization 
and  construction  by  the  U.S.  Study 
Commission  of  Texas. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  has  located  its  vast  project  for 
manned  space  flight  research  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  less  than  90  miles  from  the 
site  of  the  Columbus  Bend  Dam  project. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  water  needs  of 
this  rapidly  growing  area,  but  events  in 
history  and  at  present  signify  tremen- 
dous growth. 

The  gulf  cojLSt  of  Texas  and  an  area 
far  inland  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era.  The  Colimibus  Bend  Dam  proj- 
ect can  help  us  to  meet  the  Nation's 
defense  needs,  the  need  for  economic 
development  in  the  immediate  area  of 
the  dam.  and  it  will  contribute  to  over- 
all conservation  efforts  vital,  not  only  to 
Texas,  but  to  the  whole  Nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  220)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Columbus 
Bend  project.  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hqttse  of 
Rcprcse7itatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  autliorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Co- 
lumbus Bend  project.  Texas,  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17,  1902:  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  or  supplementary  thereto^  ex- 
cept as  those  laws  are  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  for  the  principal  purposes  of  stor- 
ing, regulating,  and  furnishing  water  for 
municipal,  industrial,  and  irrigation  use 
and  recreation  benefits  and.  as  incidents  to 
the  foregoing,  for  the  additional  purposes 
of  controlling  floods  and  permitting  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectric  power.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  Columbtis  Bend  project 
shall  consist  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the 
Colorado  River  near  Columbus.  Texas,  and 
mlnlmtun  basic  recreational  facilities  at  that 
reservoir. 


Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  malie  appro- 
priate allocations  of  project  costs  to  mxinicl- 
pal  and  Industrial  water  supply,  conservation 
and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
recreation:  Provided,  That  all  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  for  Columbus  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  shall  be  allocated  to  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply.  Construction 
costs  of  said  dam  and  reservoir  allocated  to 
conservation  and  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  of  the  minimum  basic  recrea- 
tional facilities,  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 
Operation  and  maintenance  thereof  shall  be 
at  Federal  expense. 

(b)  Allocations  of  project  costs  made  to 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  shall 
bs  repayable  to  the  United  States  under 
either  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation la-*s  or  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (title  III  of  Public 
Law  85-500.  72  Stat.  319)  :  Prorided,  That,  in 
either  case,  repayment  of  costs  allocated  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  shall 
Include  interest  on  the  unamortized  balance 
of  such  allocations  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  rate  (which  rate  shall  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  paid  by 
the  United  States  on  its  marketable  long- 
ter:Ti  securities  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
this  .'^ct  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(c)  If  conditions  permit  irrigation  use  of 
project  water,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  irrigation,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  an  appro- 
priate portion  of  the  project  construction 
costs  allocated  to  municipal  and  Indtistrial 
water  supply. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Construction  of  the  project 
shall  not  be  commenced  until  a  contract  has 
been  executed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority  (an  agency  of  the 
State  of  Texas  ^  under  which  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Authority  shall  agree  to  repay  re- 
imbursable construction  costs  and  to  pay 
appropriate  Interest  charges  and  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  for  Columbus  Bend 
Dam  and  Reservoir  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2  hereof. 

(b)  Such  contract  may  be  entered  into 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9,  subsection  (c),  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939.  and  may  recognize  the 
relative  priorities  of  municipal,  Industrial, 
and  irrigation  uses. 

( c  I  Upon  execution  of  the  contract  referred 
to  in  section  3(a)  above,  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  the  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  to  said  Lower  Colorado 
River  Authority  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Columbus  Bend  Dam  and 
Reservoir  upxan  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
out  In  the  said  contract. 

(d)  When  all  of  the  costs  allocable  to  re- 
imbursable purposes  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  constructing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining the  project,  together  with  appropri- 
ate Interest  charges,  have  been  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Authority,  said  Authority  shall  have  a 
permanent  right  to  use  the  storage  capacity 
of  Columbus  Bend  Reservoir. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  conclu- 
sion of  a  suitable  agreement  with  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority  or  other  qualified 
agency  of  the  State  of  Texas  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  for  assumption  of  the 
administration,  operation,  and  maintenance 
thereof  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  con- 
struct or  permit  the  construction  of  public 
park  and  recreational  facilities  on  lands 
owned  by  United  States  adjacent  to  Colum- 
bus Bend  Reservoir,  when  such  use  la  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  not  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest,  all  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  The  Federal  costs  of  construct- 
ing the  facilities  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  the  nonreimbursable  costa 
ot  the  Columbus  Bend  project  for  minimum 
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basic  recreational  facilities  aa  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  per- 
mit the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  to 
Install,  at  its  own  expense,  hydroelectric 
power  facilities  at  the  Coliunbus  Bend  Dam 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  said  facilities 
under  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  such  event, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  construc- 
tion costs,  if  any,  of  Columbus  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  which  should  be  repaid  by  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  as  a  reim- 
bursable allocation  to  power  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  If 
an  allocation  to  power  is  found  appropriate, 
the  construction  costs  allocated  to  other  re- 
imbursable project  purposes  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  equivalent  amount. 

Sec.  6.  Expenditures  for  the  Columbus 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  soil  survey  and  land  classi- 
fication requirements  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriation  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C. 
390a). 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OP  ONEIDA  DIVI- 
SION OP  BEAR  RIVER  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT,  IDAHO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  it  will  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  consider 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Oneida  di- 
vision of  the  Bear  River  project — the  first 
division  of  a  giant  water  resource  de- 
velopment which  will  substantially  in- 
crease the  supply  of  usable  water  in 
northern  Utah  and  southern  Idaho. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  now 
completing  its  report  on  the  Oneida  di- 
vision, and  it  should  not  be  too  many 
months  before  the  report  reaches  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration.  I  am,  there- 
fore, introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Oneida  division  so  we  can  be  ready  for 
hearings  and  other  committee  attention 
to  the  project  as  soon  as  all  of  the  neces- 
sary information  about  it  is  at  hand. 

The  Oneida  division  extends  from 
Grace,  Idaho,  south  100  miles  to  Ogden, 
Utah.  Two  of  Utah's  northernmost 
counties,  Cache  and  Box  Elder,  will  be 
most  benefited  in  my  State,  as  will  two  of 
Idaho's  southernmost  counties,  Franklin 
and  Bannock.  Oneida  is  a  multipurpose 
development  which,  through  a  system  of 
storage,  distribution,  and  water  ex- 
change, will  provide  a  supplemental  and 
full  irrigation  water  supply  for  about 
109,000  acres  of  land,  including  61,000 
acres  in  Idaho  and  48,000  acres  in  Utah. 

It  will  also  provide  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies  to  a  number  of 
communities  in  Utah,  will  help  conserve 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  there,  and  will 
establish  new  recreation  facilities  for  the 
particular  enjoyment  of  people  in  the 
surrounding  area  to  whom  they  will  be 
easily  accessible. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  fact  that 
supplemental  supplies  of  industrial  and 
municipal  water  will  be  available  to  Brig- 
ham  City  and  to  the  Ogden,  Utah,  area 
where  there  is  unusual  population  growth 
because  of  Utah's  expanding  missile 
Industry. 

The  project  will  also  have  a  decided 
impact  on  the  farming  community  in 
that  It  will  not  only  put  new  acres  under 
irrigation,  and  provide  more  water  for 


som.e  already  being  irrigated,  but  it  will 
give  northern  Utah  additional  late-sea- 
son irrigation,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  that  locality.  Large  areas  of 
land  that  are  now  being  dry  farmed  can 
produce  their  full  potential.  This,  of 
course,  should  improve  farm  income  in 
an  area  which  is  now  somewhat  de- 
pressed. 

Firm  costs  for  the  Oneida  division  are 
not  yet  available,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  total  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $85  milUon.  Most  of  it  will  be  repaid 
with  interest,  over  a  period  of  60  years, 
by  the  water  users.  The  Oneida  Nar- 
rows Dam  on  the  Bear  River,  about  10 
miles  east  of  Preston,  will  be  the  princi- 
pal works,  an  earthfill  dam  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $26 '2  million.  The 
Honeyville  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Bear  near  Tremonton,  Utah,  will  cost 
about  $6  million,  and  the  enlargement 
work  on  the  existing  Glendale  Reservoir 
on  Worm  Creek  near  Preston  under  $4 
milUon.  The  latter  two  will  also  be 
earthfill  dams. 

Included  in  these  works  will  be  a  sup- 
ply canal  to  deliver  water  to  existing 
irrigation  systems  and  to  a  water  fowl 
area  planned  in  northern  Cache  County 
in  Utah.  In  addition  to  enlarging  the 
Glendale  Reservoir,  new  canals,  laterals, 
and  drains  are  to  be  constructed  to  ful- 
fill the  objectives  of  a  desirable  project. 

The  project  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Cache 
County  Water  Users  Association  is  the 
local  sponsor  of  the  project,  and  has 
done  a  vigorous  educational  job  in  in- 
forming citizens  in  Utah  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  entire  Bear  River  project. 

I  trust  that  the  Oneida  division  can 
be  authorized  before  the  88th  Congress 
adjourns. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  227)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Oneida  Division 
of  the  Bear  River  reclamation  project, 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS   IN  FED- 
ERALLY IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  in  September  1961,  Pub- 
lic Law  874  and  Public  Law  815,  provid- 
ing school  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas,  was  salvaged  from  extinction  at 
the  11th  hour,  and  this  happened  after 
the  laws  had  ofQcially  expired  on  June 
30. 1961. 

This  vital  and  specialized  legislation 
had  been  allowed  to  lapse  because  a  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  was  supposed  to 
take  care  of  all  school  districts,  impacted 
or  not. 

An  aid  to  education  bill  was  not 
passed,  and  at  the  last  minute  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  were  ex- 
tended for  2  years.  They  will  again  ex- 
pire on  June  30  of  this  year. 


I  believe  it  wise  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  a  last-minute  extension,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  these  programs  be  immel 
diately  extended  for  1  year. 

This  will  clear  the  air  from  many 
points  of  view. 

It  will  allow  school  districts  to  in- 
telligently and  progressively  plan  their 
budgets  for  the  coming  year,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  security  regarding  their  com- 
mitments. 

It  will  permit  consideration  of  all  oth- 
er  types  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
an  atmosphere  of  calmness,  without  the 
harassment  of  meeting  a  deadline  which 
was  so  apparent  when  Public  Law  374 
and  Public  Law  815  lapsed  2  years  ago 
At  that  time  only  the  good  offices  of  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  approach  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  laws  to  be  extended  during 
tiie  latter  days  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

I'he  wisdom  of  extending  these  laws 
at  this  time  is,  or  should  be,  self-evident 
to  all,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  early  and 
affirmative  action.  If  we  do  not  move 
in  this  area  at  once,  the  school  districts 
concerned  and  their  administrators  who 
will  shortly  be  hiring  teachers,  buying 
supplies,  and  otherwise  preparmg  for 
the  next  school  year,  will  do  so  without 
the  assurance  of  Federal  aid  which  they 
have  depended  on  for  many,  many  years. 

Incorporated  in  my  bill  for  1-year 
extension  is  another  provision  which 
would  lessen  the  economic  hardship  on 
school  districts  caused  by  the  sale  of 
Government  property  to  private 
interests. 

Recently,  a  sale  of  this  type  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  caused  an  immediate  economic 
crisis  in  Groton  and  20  other  Connecti- 
cut towns  in  that  area.  I  feel  that  the 
present  law  discriminates  in  its  defini- 
tion of  "real  property"  and  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  aid  coverage  following  the 
sale  of  such  property. 

In  many  instances  where  there  is  a 
sale  or  disposal  of  Federal  property  the 
Federal  project  or  program  which  caused 
the  infiux  of  workers  and  their  families 
and  children  continues  on  and  the  bur- 
den on  the  schools  and  their  facilities 
is  in  no  way  lessened  by  the  sale.  The 
amount  of  Federal  aid,  however,  is 
markedly  reduced  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  taxes  assessed  against 
the  property  sold  to  private  interests. 

In  1956  an  amendment  was  inserted 
in  Public  Law  874  which  stated  that  the 
provision  of  the  law  applied  "1  year  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
occurred  the  sale  or  transfer  thereof  by 
the  United  States,  of  any  housing  prop- 
erty considered  prior  to  such  sale  or 
transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for  the 
purpose  of  the  act." 

This  clause  offers  partial  protection  to 
school  districts  with  a  preponderance  of 
"housing  property,"  but  offers  no  relief 
when  the  Government  property  sold  is 
nonhousing.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
occurred  in  Groton,  Conn.,  with  the 
transfer  of  a  complex  of  industrial  build- 
ings owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  sold  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 

This  sale  will  have  an  immediate  and 
serious  adverse  economic  effect  on  the 
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school  budgets  of  Groton  and  20  sur- 
pjunding  towns.  These  towns  and  cities. 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  areas,  had  no  way  of 
planning  because  the  sale  of  these  build- 
ings took  over  a  year  to  consummate  and 
the  final  transfer  of  the  property  oc- 
curred last  month  after  various  delays 
and  changes. 

Situations  of  this  type  are,  of  course, 
not  restricted  to  the  State  of  Cormecti- 
cut,  and  they  can  and  will  occur  in  many 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
called  upon  to  dispose  of  Federal  prop- 
erties and  other  installations. 

I  feel  that  striking  out  the  word 
"housing,"  and  thus  making  all  property 
eligible  for  relief  extension  and  per- 
mitting the  payment  of  aid  benefits  "for 
1  year  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  sale  or  transfer"  occurs,  is 
only  simple  justice  and  wise  economics 
in  that  it  provides  for  intelligent  plan- 
ning and  lessens  the  overall  impact  of 
the  property  sale  on  towns  concerned. 

I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  request  that  it  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  a  period  of  5  days 
to  give  my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  236)  to  extend  for  1  year 
certain  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  81st  Congress,  and  to  amend 
such  laws  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of  the  term  "real  property,"  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TOWNSITE  FOR 
JUNEAU  INDIAN  VILLAGE.  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNc],  I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a 
measure  authorizing  the  survey  and 
establishment  of  a  townsite  for  the  Ju- 
neau Indian  Village  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Under  current  law,  the  citizens  of  this 
village  are  prevented  from  forming  a 
townsite — and  are  thus  prevented  from 
obtaining  title  to  their  homes — because  a 
section  of  the  community  is  built  on 
filled-in  tidelands.  The  act  of  May  25, 
1926.  which  governs  the  creation  and 
disposal  of  native  townsitcs  makes  no 
provision  for  tideland  settlements.  As  a 
result  the  Tlingit  Indians  who  reside 
in  this  village  are  unable  to  obtain  home 
improvement  loans  and  are  denied  the 
benefits  of  home  ownership.  These  are 
benefits  enjoyed  by  many  other  native 
Alaska  villages. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  to  the 
Jimeau  Indian  Village  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  every  single  adult  member  of  the 
commiuiity  has  signed  a  petition  to  the 
Alaska  congressional  delegation  asking 
amendment  of  the  act  of  May  25.  1926. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  247)  to  authorize  survey 
and  establishment  of  a  townsite  for  the 
Juneau  Indian  Village  in  Alaska,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening  > .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lett is  as  f oUov.'s : 

"Whereas  the  Tlingit  Indian  residents  on 
tidelands  in  the  Indian  village  In  the  City  of 
Juneau.  Alaska,  are  unable  to  get  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  establish  and  survey 
said  tidelands  for  towiislte  purposes  under 
the  Indian  Townsite  Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44 
Stat.  629;  48  U.S.C.  355a-355d)  because  said 
act  covers  only  public  lands  which  does  not 
Include  tidelands;  and 

"Whereas  the  Tlingit  Indian  residents 
and  owners  of  homes  ani'.  other  Improve- 
ments In  the  Juneau  Indian  Village  are  un- 
able to  own  the  land  where  their  Improve- 
ments are  located  and  they  desire  to  own 
said  land;  and 

"Whereas,  on  September  16,  1960,  the  So- 
licitor for  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior 
rules  that  tidelands  In  the  Jtmeau  Indian 
Village  are  still  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  were  not  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
by  either  the  Tidelands  Act  of  September  7, 
1957  (71  Stat.  623)  or  the  Statehood  Act  of 
July  7,  1958  (72  Stat.  339) ;  and 

"Whereas  the  Tlingit  Indian  residents 
and  owners  of  Improvements  on  tidelands  In 
the  Juneau  Indian  Village  want  the  Indian 
Townsite  Act  of  May  25,  1926,  amended  so 
said  Indians  may  petition  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  establish  and  survey 
said  tidelands  for  townsite  purposes  so  that 
title  to  said  lands  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
townsite  trustee  to  the  proper  Indian  claim- 
ants and  occupants  of  tracts  of  said  tide- 
lands:  Therefore  be  It 

'Resolved.  That  the  Tlingit  Indian  resi- 
dents and  owners  of  Improvements  In  the 
Juneau  Indian  Village  do  hereby  request 
U.S.  Senators  E.  L.  Bartlktt  and  Eentst 
Gruining  and  U.S.  Congressman  Ralph  J. 
Ri\ixs  to  Introduce  legislation  In  Congress 
to  amend  section  3  of  the  Indian  Townsite 
Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  629)  so  that  said 
act  win  Include  tidelands  used  and  occupied 
by  said  Indians." 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  introduced, 
passed,  and  adopted  at  Juneau.  Alaska,  this 
14th  day  of  January  1962,  by  the  following 
adult  residents  and  owners  of  Improvements 
on  tidelands  in  the  Juneau  Indian  Village 
which  represent  100  percent  of  said  adult 
Tlingit  Indian  residents  and  owners  of  Im- 
provements In  said  village: 

Alfred  G.  Grant,  Mrs.  Mary  Reyes.  Willie 
Peters.  Cecilia  Kunz,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hayes, 
Henry  Cropley,  Margaret  Cropley, 
Henry  Anderson,  Joseph  O.  Wilson, 
John  F.  Wilson.  Sr.,  Peter  L.  Williams, 
Frank  Shorty,  Edward  N.  Kunz.  Sr., 
Austin  Hammond,  Mrs.  Martha  Barril, 
Olga  Wilson,  PrlsclUa  Corptiz.  Dorothy 
Cornell,  Roy  R.  Peters,  Mrs.  Alice  Nel- 
son. Bessie  Vlsaya,  Danny  Wilson,  Jes- 
sie Wilson.  Jim  C.  John,  Magpie  An- 
dersen, Albert  Johnson,  Elsie  Johnson, 
Joseph  G.  Moses.  Esther  Moses,  Lillian 
Grant.  Fannie  Ward,  Johnnie  A.  Jack- 
son. Annie  James.  Chris  Nelson,  Carl 
C.  Nelson.  James  Peters,  Robert  Peters, 
Marie  Peters,  Bessie  Williams. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  clear.  Mr. 
President,  that  a  mere  technicabty  in 
the  law  is  discriminating  against  the 
residents  of  this  Indian  Village  at  Ju- 
neau. I  am  confident  the  Congress  will 
wish,  in  simple  justice,  to  see  that  these 
citizens  receive  what  other  Alaska  na- 
tives now  enjoy — the  right  to  estabUsh 
a  townsite. 


DESIGNATION  OF  O'MAHONEY  LAKE 
AND  RECREATION  AREA.  WYO. 
AND  UTAH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
Bible,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Church, 
Dodd,  Douglas,  Eastland,  Engle.  Fong, 
Gruening,  Hartke,  Hill,  Holland, 
Humphrey,  Inouye,  Javits,  Kefauver, 
Mansfield,  McGovern,  Metcalf,  Nelson, 
Neubercer,  Pell.  Randolph,  Ribicoff, 
Saltonstall,  Smith,  Sparkman,  Syming- 
ton, Talmadge,  Yarborough,  and  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the 
waters  impounded  by  the  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam.  Utah,  and  the  recreation  area  con- 
tiguous to  such  lake  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Utah,  as  O'Mahoney  Lake 
and  Recreation  Area. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interim  between 
the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  this  Na- 
tion lost  one  of  its  great  statesmen,  a 
man  who  served  in  this  body  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  leaving  a  legislative 
mark  that  will  stand  with  this  democ- 
racy for  centuries  to  come.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  late  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney.  The  achievements  of  this 
remarkable  man,  who  as  the  Washington 
Post  said,  "was  an  exemplar  of  the  West's 
vitality  and  a  vigorous  champion  of  its 
interests  and  its  point  of  view,"  were 
well  stated  on  that  sad  day  in  May  1960, 
when  "Senator  Joe"  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  added  at  this 
time  to  the  many  moving  and  heartfelt 
tributes  that  Senator  O'Mahoney  re- 
ceived then.  During  his  25  years  in  the 
Senate  he  made  many  friends  and 
earned  more  tribute  then  even  this  group 
of  distinguished  speakers  could  acknowl- 
edge. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
shared  with  me  then  the  feeling  of  hope- 
less inadequacy  that  any  of  our  words 
could  match  his  deeds. 

Mr.  President,  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney 
was  noted  for  many  things  in  his  long 
and  full  career  in  the  Senate.  His  ener- 
gies were  unlimited,  his  interests  were 
without  bounds,  and  his  dedication  to 
principle  and  the  people  was  complete 
and  uncompromising.  Speak  of  devel- 
opment of  the  West  and  its  resources 
and  Senator  O'Mahoney  is  in  the  fore- 
front. Consider  legislation  to  curb 
abuses  of  our  economic  system  and 
maintain  the  balance  of  free  enterprise 
and  O'Mahoney's  imprint  is  clearly  visi- 
ble. Ask  who  in  the  2d  quarter  of 
the  20th  century  provioed  Senate  an- 
swers to  questions  on  the  Constitution 
and  constitutional  principles,  and  again 
there  is  the  name  "O'Mahoney."  And 
ask  who  combined  the  quiet  dignity  of  a 
true  gentleman,  the  warmth  and  humor 
of  the  Irish  with  the  highest  order  of  in- 
telligence and  perception,  and  the  an- 
swer is  again  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  is  gone.  We  who 
would  remember  him  and  have  others 
remember  him  and  his  record  have 
sought  some  means  to  honor  Senator 
O'Mahoney — a  memorial  to  his  works 
and  personality.  Of  course,  nothing  will 
speak  better  than  the  record  of  his  ac- 
complishment, but  we  can  provide  a 
monument  to  remind  us  of  that  record. 
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No  single  memorial  could  encompass 
Senator  CMahoney's  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities, but  one  would  be  suitable  as  an 
example  of  his  love  for  the  people,  his 
dedication  to  Wyoming  and  the  West, 
and  his  record  in  the  Senate.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  to  name  the 
lake  and  recreation  area  to  be  created 
by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  on  the 
Wyoming-Utah  border  the  O'Mahoney 
Lake  and  Recreation  Area.  This  reser- 
voir will  be  91  miles  long  and  will  create 
one  of  the  most  scenic  and  typically 
western  recreation  areas  in  the  Nation. 
It  will  be  a  spot  of  rugged  canyons,  ma- 
jestic vistas,  and  beautiful  vegetation 
covering  an  area  of  66  square  miles. 
When  the  reservoir  is  filled  this  area  will 
be  one  of  the  best  recreational  facilities 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  this  memorial  would  be 
particularly  appropriate  for  Senator 
O'Mahoney  for  several  reasons.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lake  and  recreation  area 
will  be  in  Wyoming,  indicative  of  Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney's  love  for  his  State.  Yet 
the  project  is  part  of  a  larger,  multi- 
State  undertaking,  the  upper  Colorado 
project,  which  acknowledges  the  monu- 
mental role  played  by  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey on  reclamation  projects  through- 
out the  West  in  the  last  quarter  century. 
His  work  as  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  well  known  to  anyone  who  has 
followed  western  resource  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Wyo- 
ming editorials  commending  this  propo- 
sal be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Lingle     (Wyo.)     Guide-Review, 
Jan.  10,  1963] 

Let's   Havx  This 

There  Is  something  appropriate  and  fitting 
about  Senator  McGzz's  prop>osal  to  name  the 
lake  formed  by  the  dam  at  Flaming  Gorge 
and  the  resultant  recreational  facilities  for 
the  late  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney.  The 
project  to  adapt  such  work  as  a  memorial  to 
Senator  Joe  Is  one  which  should  and  prob- 
ably will  have  the  concurrence  and  support 
not  only  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  but  of  all 
the  people  everywhere  in  the  country,  for 
Senator  Jcs's  work  was  not  localized,  it  was 
not  provincial  and  was  aimed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 

Certainly,  the  accomplishments  of  Senator 
Joseph  C.  OTi4ahoney  during  25  years  service 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  are  such  that  a  lasting 
memorial  to  his  name  be  right  and  proper. 


[Prom,  tbe  Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket, 
Jan. 8, 1963] 

Lake  O'Mahonxt  Woxjub  Be  PmiNG  Trib- 
TTTE  TO  Wyoming's  Great  Senator 

Senator  Oaxjk  McOee's  recent  proposal  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  to  the  88th  Congress 
to  name  the  lake  formed  by  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam,  as  well  as  the  recreation  facilities  con- 
nected to  the  lake,  in  honor  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  Is  a  most  com- 
mendable gesture. 

Senator  McOee  is  to  be  complimented  for 
Initiating  this  appropriate  and  lasting  trib- 
ute to  Wyoming's  beloved  late  Senator. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  In  the  Senate,  having  served 
for  34  years.  He  sponsored  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  legislation  In  his  diligent  work  for 


the  development  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Western  United  States. 

In  his  many  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  O'Mahoney  had 
a  direct  hand  in  every  reclamation  and  rec- 
reation project. 

As  Senator  McGei  has  stated,  Flaming 
Gorge  is  a  part  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
water  storage  project  and  therefore  is  closely 
associated  with  Senator  O'Mahoney,  who 
personally  approved  and  directed  jnuch  of 
the  undertaking. 

Flaming  Gorge  Dam  will  create  a  huge 
lake  93  miles  in  length  In  some  of  southwest 
Wyoming's  most  picturesque  country  and 
will  give  rise  to  fishing,  boating,  camping 
and  plcknlcklng  that  would  have  warmed  the 
heart  of  Senator  O'Mahoney. 

O'Mahoney,  one  of  Wyoming's  greatest 
statesmen,  died  last  December  1,  at  the  age 
of  78.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1934  and  had  retired  In  January  1961. 

We  are  confident  that  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  Senator  McGee,  the  proposal  to  make 
a  suitable  memorial  for  Senator  O'Mahoney 
will  be  approved  with  little  or  no  opposition 
from  the  late  Senator's  colleagues. 

Again  we  commend  Senator  McGee  for  his 
proposal  to  rename  the  Flaming  Gorge  Res- 
ervoir and  recreation  area  O'Mahoney  Lake 
and  Recreation  Area.  No  more  fitting 
memorial  could  be  made  for  the  beloved 
Senator  O'Mahoney. 


[Prom  the  Casp>er    (Wyo.)    Star-Tribune,  of 
Jan. 6, 1963) 

McGee    Wants    Flaming    Gorge    Named    for 
Senator  O'Mahoney 

Cheyenne. — Senator  Gale  McGee,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wyoming,  proposed  Friday  to  re- 
name the  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  and  rec- 
reation area  in  southwestern  Wyoming  in 
hono*  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney. 

McGee  proposed  the  O'Mahoney  Lake  and 
Reservoir  Area  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Senator  who  died  last  month.  McGee  said 
he  would  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  in  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  name. 

"In  the  last  several  decades  there  is 
scarcely  a  project  of  this  sort  anywhere  In 
the  West  that  has  not  had  the  personal 
approval  and  direction  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney,"  McGee  said.  O'Mahoney  was  a 
Senator  for  25  years  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  for  several 
years. 

While  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  on  the 
Green  River  is  In  Utah,  most  of  the  reser- 
voir and  recreation  areas  will  be  in  the  Green 
River.  Wyo.,  area. 

McGee  said  he  had  already  gained  sup- 
port for  his  plan  from  some  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  fellow  Senators  and 
the  members  of  congressional  delegations  of 
neighboring  States. 


[Prom  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star,  Jan.  5,  1963] 

O'Mahoney   Lake  Name  Sought  i.n 
sodthwest 

Cheyenne. — Senator  Gale  McGee,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wyoming,  said  Friday  he  will  ask 
the  88th  Congress  opening  next  week  to  name 
the  huge  lake  being  backed  up  by  Flaming 
Gorge  Dam  and  the  surrounding  recreation 
areas  after  the  late  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Ma- 
honey, of  Wyoming. 

McGee  said  O'Mahoney  Lake  and  Recrea- 
tion Area  would  serve  as  a  mrmorlal  to  the 
late  Senator  who  died  last  month.  O'Ma- 
honey served  Wyoming  In  the  Senate  for 
25  years  and  was  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee   many  years. 

"In  the  last  several  decades  there  is 
scarcely  a  project  of  this  sort  anywhere  In 
the  West  that  has  not  had  the  personal 
approval  and  direction  of  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey," McGee  said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

McGee  said  he  had  gained  support  for  the 
memorial  from  some  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 


eral agencies,  from  fellow  Senators  and  con 
gressional  delegations  of  neighboring  StitST 

He  said  while  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  u 
in  Utah,  most  of  the  reservoir  being  formJii 
by  the  Green  River  will  be  in  Wyomlnit  u 
will  the  recreation  areas.  The  reservolTwiii 
eventually  back  up  to  the  edge  of  GreM, 
River  in  southwestern  Wyoming. 

McGee,  at  a  press  conference,  skirted  thi> 
question  of  whether  he  will  seek  reelection 
In  1964  but  added  that  he  and  Democratic 
Party  leaders  were  planning  to  win  with  th. 
party  in  2  years.  ^* 

McGee  attributed  the  Democrats'  crushinif 
losses  in  Wyoming  November  6  to  a  feelln! 
by  voters  against  politicians  in  power  and 
in  favor  of  those  out  of  power,  but  added 
that  by  1964  he  anticipates  'a  lot  of  chickeiu 
would  come  home  to  roost." 

McGee  also  made  these  other  points: 

1.  Among  the  primary  problems  facing  the 
1963  State  legislature  are  reapportionment 
right-to-work  legislation,  financial  help  tot 
municipalities,  and  finding  new  sources  of 
State  Income. 

2.  Tax  cuts  and  maintaining  the  U.S  mili- 
tary posture  will  be  the  two  main  issues 
affecting  Wyoming  during  the  new  Congress 

3.  The  death  of  Senator  Robert  Kerr,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oklahoma,  was  a  blow  to  the' forces 
trying  to  prevent  a  cut  In  the  oU  depletion 
allowance  but  that  no  cut  in  the  allowance 
should  be  approved  In  the  next  Congress. 

McGee  said  he  will  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion  of  new  Wyoming  state  officials  Monday 
before  returning  to  Washington. 

[Prom    the    Rock    Springs     (Wyo),    Miner 
Jan. 6, 1963] 

Proposed  Flaming  Gorge  Name  Change 
Would  Honor  O'Mahoney 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Senator  Gale  McGee, 
Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  proposed  here  Fri- 
day that  the  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  on 
the  Wyoming-Utah  border  be  renamed 
O'Mahoney  Lake  and  Recreation  Area  in 
honor  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  C. 
OMiihoney,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming. 

O'Mahoney,  who  died  last  December  1,  rep- 
resented Wyoming  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
nearly  a  quarter  century  before  his  retire- 
ment  in  January  1961. 

"In  searching  for  a  suitable  memorial  we 
have  tried  to  find  something  indicative  of 
Senator  O'Mahoney's  love  of  Wyoming  and 
the  West,  of  his  devotion  to  the  people  and 
the  general  welfare,  and  of  his  warm  and 
human  spirit,"  said  McGee. 

McGee  said  he  would  introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  to  rename  the  huge  reservoir  in 
honor  of  O'Mahoney  on  opening  day  of  the 
88th  Congress,  next  Wednesday. 

He  said  he  was  sure  it  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  Federal  agencies  Involved  and  of 
other  western  congressional  delegations,  in- 
cluding those  from  Utah.  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  itself  is  located  in  Utah. 

"This  project  is  appropriate  for  several 
reasons,"  McGee  said. 

He  said  it  was  largely  located  in  Wyoming, 
though  Indicative  of  the  multi-State  Upper 
Colorado  River  water  storage  project  and 
therefore  closely  associated  with  O'Mahoney. 

"In  the  last  several  decades  there  is 
scarcely  a  project  of  this  sort  anywhere  in 
the  West  that  has  not  had  the  personal 
approval  and  direction  of  Senator 
O'M  ihoney.  "  McGee  said. 

"He  served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee  and  throughout  his 
24  years  in  the  Senate  had  a  direct  hand  In 
every  project  of  this  sort.  These  projects 
are  indicative  of  his  effectiveness  as  his 
State's  national  spokesman." 

The  Senator  said  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  will 
create  a  lake  in  a  beautiful  setting,  giving 
rise  to  activities — fishing,  boating,  camping, 
and  picnicking — that  would  have  warmed 
the    heart    of   his    former    Senate   colleague. 
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fFrom    the     Newcastle     (Wyo.)     Newsletter, 
'  Jan.  10.  1968) 

McGee  Proposed  O'Mahoney  Tkxbvt* 
Senator  Gale  W.  McGke.  Democrat,  of 
Wyoming,  has  recently  announced  his  in- 
tention to  Introduce  a  resolution  in  Con- 
gress to  name  the  lake  formed  by  Flr.mlng 
Gorge  Dam  and  the  recreation  facilities  con- 
nected thereto  for  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
C  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming. 

McGee  said.  "Such  a  resolution  will  be  a 
lasting  and  appropriate  tribute  to  Wyoming's 
beloved  Senator  who  worked  so  diligently 
for  the  development  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  western  area  of  the  United 

States." 

"Knowing  of  the  deep  respect  and  affection 
m  which  Senator  O'Mahoney  was  held  by  our 
people  in  Wyoming.  I  will  be  happy  to  make 
any  of  their  letters  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record."  McGee  said. 

McOee  has  had  Indications  from  Members 
of  both  parties  of  their  desire  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution  and  to  testify  at  the  hearing. 

iFrom  the  Jackson    (Wyo.)    Guide,  Jan.    10, 
1963] 

Senator  McGee  Would  Honor  Senator 
O'Mahoney 

Senator  Gale  McGee  writes  us  as  follows: 

"I  have  Just  recently  announced  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the  88th 
Congress  to  name  the  lake  formed  by  Flam- 
ing Gorge  Dam  and  the  recreation  facilities 
connected  thereto  for  the  late  Senator  Jo- 
seph C.  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming. 

"Such  a  resolution  will  be  a  lasting  and 
appropriate  tribute  to  Wyoming's  beloved 
Senator  who  wo.ked  so  diligently  for  devel- 
opment of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
western  area  of  the  United  States. 

"Since  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  the  resolution,  I  have 
already  had  indications  from  many  of  Sen- 
ator Joe's  friends  in  the  Senate,  of  both 
parties,  of  their  desire  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  with  me  and  to  testify  at  the 
hearing." 


In  announcing  his  proposal.  Senator 
McGee  said:  "Knowing  of  the  deep  respect 
and  affection  in  which  Senator  O'Mahoney 
was  held  by  our  people  in  Wyoming,  I  will 
be  happy  to  make  any  of  the  letters  a  part 
of  the  permanent  Record.  In  addition.  I 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  include 
In  the  Record  any  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials  from  Wyoming  newspapers  relat- 
ing to  'Senator  Joe'  and  to  this  planned 
memorial  to  his  memory." 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  Senator  McGee 
will  be  literally  buried  under  the  thousands 
of  letters  he  will  undoubtedly  receive  from 
Wyoming  citizens  who  will  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  life- 
time of  service  of  our  beloved  Senator  Joseph 
C    OMahonev. 


(From  the  Uinta  County  Herald.  Evanston. 
Wyo..  Jan.  10.  1963) 

McGee  Proposes  To  Honor  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahoney 

U.S.  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  recently  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  88th  Congress  to  name  the  lake 
formed  by  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  the 
recreation  facilities  connected  thereto  for  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

In  our  opinion,  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  this  lasting  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney.  It  seems  a  fitting  reward 
for  the  many  years  of  work  he  performed  in 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  West. 
He  believed  in  conservation,  and  he  fought 
many  successful  battles  in  the  Senate  to 
create  projects  such  as  the  Flaming  Gorge 
and  others  related  to  it.  to  conserve  our 
precious  water  supply  and  put  it  to  the  best 
possible  use. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  is  remembered  for 
many  things  in  his  long  and  illustrious 
career.  As  a  Democratic  Senator  he  dis- 
played the  Integrity  and  courage  that  typified 
his  entire  life  in  opposing  President  Roose- 
velt's plan  to  "pack "  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the  inde- 
pendent businessman  is  well  known.  His 
fight  against  large  monopolies  made  head- 
lines time  and  time  again. 

The  confidence  and  respect  Senator 
O'Mahoney  received  from  his  fellow  workers 
is  now  being  shown  as  many  of  his  former 
friends  in  the  Senate,  of  both  political  par- 
ties have  indicated  a  desire  to  cosponsor  the 
resolution  with  Senator  McGee,  and  to  tes- 
tify at  the  Interior  Committee  hearing  when 
the  resolution  is  considered. 


[From  the  Green  River  (Wyo.)  Star,  Jan.  10, 
1963) 

Che  WIN'  THE  Fat 

This  coming  weekend  is  the  annual  special 
train  from  Cheyenne  to  Denver  to  attend  the 
Western  National  Stock  Show.  This  train 
is  promoted  by  the  Cheyenne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  will  carry  many  prominent 
citizens  of  that  town,  plus  some  state  lead- 
ers, and  quite  a  few  legislators.  Was  sur- 
prised when  I  heard  someone  say  the  other 
day  that  the  legislators  got  this  trip  free, 
etc.  Any  person  who  goes  on  this  train  buys 
a  deal — $8  for  the  train  ticket  and  to  get  into 
the  stock  show,  and  no  one  repays  the  legis- 
lator for  his  expenditures.  I  did  not  go  last 
session;  came  home  on  business  instead. 

Early  last  month  Teno  Roncallo  suggested 
that  the  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  might  be 
named  O'Mahoney  Lake.  Saturday  in  Chey- 
enne, Senator  McGee  said  a  bill  will  be  In- 
troduced to  that  effect.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  hassle  that  arose  when  Boulder 
Dam  was  renamed  after  President  Hoover, 
and  then  along  came  another  administration 
and  indicated  that  the  name  of  Hoover  was 
a  sacrilege  upon  the  project.  Senator  Joe 
O'Mahoney,  to  me.  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  men.  and  perhaps  the  greatest  to  go  to 
Washington  from  Wyoming — and  a  personal 
friend  whose  memory  I  shall  always  treasure. 
It  would  be  an  awful  thing  to  have  some- 
thing named  after  him  and  then  have  an 
adverse  national  administration  slap  his 
memory  by  removing  his  name  from  the 
project.  1  have  always  thought  that  the 
Highway  530  bridge  at  Green  River,  leading 
to  the  Flaming  Gorge  country,  should  have 
been  named  O'Mahoney  bridge.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  built  when  it  was  so  badly  needed 
if  he  hadn't  Interceded  with  the  DefenBe 
Board  in  Washington  and  obtained  approval. 
By  the  way,  Joe  O'Mahoney  once  had  the 
whole  Green  River  Basin  irrigation  and  water 
storage  project  well  lined  up  back  in  the 
years  before  World  War  II.  I  w^as  one  of 
three  who  met  in  a  hotel  room  in  Rock 
Springs  with  Senator  Joe.  I  was  the  only 
one  of  Joe's  political  faith.  I  shall  never 
forget  when  one  of  these  men  kicked  the 
whole  project  in  the  teeth  by  accusing 
O'Mahoney  of  using  it  for  a  reelection  deal. 
However,  Seedskadee  would  have  been  com- 
pleted 20  years  ago  if  that  hadn't  occurred. 
All  of  that  group  are  now  dead  but  myself. 


[From  the  Green  River  (Wyo)  Star,  Jan.  10. 
1963] 

Chamber   Says  Rb:servoir  Name  Should  Be 
Flaming  Gorge  Lake 

The  Green  River  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wants  the  reservoir  behind  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  to  continue  to  be  known  as  Flaming 
Gorge  Lake,  and  the  organization  Wednes- 
day night  adopted  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
for  presentation  to  the  Wyoming  congres- 
sional delegation. 

Acting  upon  the  information  that  Sena- 
tor Gale  McGee  plans  to  introduce  into 
Congress  a  resolution  renaming  the  reservoir 


O'Mahoney  Lake  in  tribute  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  the  chamber 
members  decided  that  the  name  Flaming 
Gorge  should  be  retained  as  one  descriptive 
of  the  area,  colorful  and  attractive  to  tour- 
ists, and  in  keeping  with  usage  of  several 
years   past. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  also  adopted 
a  resolution  to  the  Wyoming  Public  Service 
Commission,  urging  continued  effort  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  gain  ap- 
proval of  the  application  of  Colorado  In- 
terstate Gas  Co.  and  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Co.  to  construct  a  gas  transmission  pipe- 
line from  the  McKlnnon  Junction  south  or 
Green    River    to    California. 

Known  as  the  Rock  Springs  project,  the 
pipeline  is  considered  by  chamber  mem- 
bers to  be  vital  to  the  economy  of  Sweet- 
water County  since  it  proposes  that  another 
pumping  station  be  established  south  of 
Green  River,  and  it  would  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  county's  gas  and  oil 
resources.  It  is  believed  that  failure  of  the 
FPC  to  approve  the  pipeline  will  deprive 
the  area  of  a  needed  market  for  gas  pro- 
duction and  preclude  any  heavy  play  in  the 
county  fields  and  that  even  the  Bitter  Creek 
area  will  suffer. 

The  resolution  will  be  directed  to  the 
PSC,  with  copies  to  the  Members  of  the 
congressional  delegation,  the  FPC,  and  the 
county  commissioners,  who  have  already 
taken  a  similar  action. 

Guests  of  the  chamber  at  the  dinner  meet- 
ing were  Mayor  Prank  Wilkes.  Councilmen 
Ed  Taliaferro,  Rudy  Pershln,  Bill  Luzmoor, 
and  Town  Clerk  A.  C.  (Gus)  Genz.  Mayor 
Wilkes  and  Genz  gave  reports  on  the  town's 
offer  of  a  site  to  the  National  Park  Service 
and  Department  of  Interior  for  a  district 
ranger  headquarters  for  the  Flaming  Gorge 
recreation  area. 

Genz.  a  past  president  of  the  chamber, 
traced  the  steps  which  were  followed  through 
the  past  2  years,  from  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Carlock  Johnson  who  is  the  proj- 
ect manager  for  the  recreation  area,  to  the 
present  time,  stressing  the  cooperation  given 
by  the  town  council  and  the  planning  com- 
mission. 

The  chamber  members  also  heard  a  report 
from  Mayor  Wilkes  on  the  status  of  the 
Green  River  Airport.  The  mayor  explained 
that  a  strip  5,200  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide 
is  already  usable,  even  accommodating  two- 
engine  aircraft.  He  noted  that  this  work  had 
been  accomplished  by  use  of  town  equip- 
ment, with  an  assist  by  the  county,  and  that 
the  town  has  already  applied  for  State  aid 
to  share  In  these  costs. 

The  Wyoming  Aeronautics  Commission 
had  already  approved  grants  of  $4,000  for  last 
year  and  an  additional  $4,000  for  the  upcom- 
ing year  as  state  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  Green  River  Airp>ort,  Wilkes  said.  He 
said  that  the  town  is  considering  the  appli- 
cation of  a  permaprlme  treatment  to  harden 
the  surface  of  the  runway,  and  that  as  funds 
are  available  further  development  of  the  air- 
port would  be  made. 

Councilman  Rudy  Pershln  told  the  cham- 
ber members  that  he  believed  that  it  Is  time 
that  the  community  again  give  thought  to  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  new  county 
courthouse  here.  Pershln  said  that  he  felt 
that  the  question  of  a  new  courthouse  would 
soon  be  coming  up:  and  he  thinks  that  the 
town  and  citizens  of  Green  River  should  be 
prepared  to  offer  a  site  which  would  insure 
construction  here. 

A  report  from  Adrian  Reynolds,  chairman 
of  a  special  committee  on  industrial  develop- 
ment, was  read  to  the  chamber  meeting  by 
President  Irv  Roth.  The  report  dealt  with  a 
suggestion  from  George  Huff,  Carpenters 
Union  representative,  that  a  skill  shop  be 
organized  for  the  community,  offering  cabi- 
net work,  furniture  repair  and  production  of 
wood  novelties  for  tourist  trade.     Members 
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(Uflcussed  the  report  but  took  no  definite  ac- 
tion since  kir.  Reynolds  1b  absent  at  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  however 
appropriate  this  project  would  be  on  the 
ground  of  Senator  Olkfahoney's  interest 
in  Wyoming  and  the  West,  I  think  it  is 
primarily  appropriate  because  it  would 
reflect  his  interest  and  concern  for  peo- 
ple. For  the  Olhlahoney  Lake  and  Rec- 
reation Area  would  be  a  place  designed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  people,  where  the 
native  and  tourist  can  leave  for  a  time 
the  cares  and  frustrations  of  modem  so- 
ciety and  enjoy  themselves  in  commun- 
ion with  nature.  I  believe  that  Joe 
O'Mahoney  would  be  pleased  to  know 
that  his  memorial  would  serve  to  bring 
joy  and  happiness,  peace  and  content- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  the  State  he 
served  so  long  and  well  and  to  people 
of  the  Nation  which  held  his  unswerv- 
ing allegiance.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  already  30  Members  have  asked  to 
cosponsor  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  lie  on  the  table  for  a  week 
BO  that  any  more  who  so  desire  may 
cosponsor. 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  devoted  his  life 
to  serving  the  people  through  a  govern- 
ment designed  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
people.  This  resolution  offers  us  a 
chance  to  pay  homage  to  the  man  and 
his  record,  and  I  ask  your  support  for 
this  memorial  to  his  name. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  17)  to 
designate  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the 
waters  impounded  by  the  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam,  Utah,  and  the  recreation  area  con- 
tiguous to  such  lake  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Utah,  as  O'Mahoney  Lake 
and  Recreation  Area,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McOkx  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  the  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  connection  with  the  funeral 
for  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without 
prejudicing  the  rights  of  any  Senators, 
that  the  resolution  may  be  considered 
at  this  time  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution?  The  Chair 
hears  none;  and,  without  objection,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  hereby  authoriaed  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenaes  Inciirred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  24)  was  con- 
sidered and  unanimously  agreed  to. 


GRANT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion which  grants  full  authority  in  legis- 
lative matters  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Cosponsoring  the  reso- 
lution with  me  are  Senators  Scott. 
YoTTNG  of  North  Dakota.  Moss.  Boggs, 
and  Keating. 

There  are  over  V/2  million  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  a  most  important  segment  of 
our  economy.  Unlike  other  facets  of  the 
economy,  so-called  big  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture,  our  small  businesses  are 
without  geographical  limitation.  They 
are  equally  important  to  our  urban, 
metropolitan,  suburban,  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  ever  increasing 
regulatory  activities  have  changed  con- 
siderably the  atmosphere  of  govern- 
mental relations  with  our  small  business 
enterprises.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me. 
sufficient  basis  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
establishing  in  its  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  a  committee  which  has 
Jurisdictional  authority  over  legislation 
peculiarly  affecting  the  small  businesses 
of  this  Nation. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  demonstrates  the 
development  of  the  importance  of  this 
group  over  the  years. 

On  October  9,  1940.  about  23  years  ago, 
the  committee  was  authorized  by  res- 
olution to  be  established  in  the  Senate. 
Such  eminent  Senators  as  Murray,  of 
Montana;  Taft,  of  Ohio,  and  the  pres- 
ent Senator  Ellender,  of  Louisiana, 
served  on  that  original  committee. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  the  Special  Committee 
on  Small  Business  was  reconstituted 
imtil  February  20,  1950.  when  the  Senate 
acted  upon  resolutions  which  gave  per- 
manent, continuing  status  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  The  vote  at  that 
time  was  56  yeas  to  26  nays,  and  in- 
cluded bipartisan  support. 

Then,  on  July  1,  1955,  practically  un- 
animous vote  of  the  Senate  provided 
that  appointment  to  membership  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  ap- 
pointment to  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

Thus,  we  can  readily  see  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  its  present  status. 


I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  small  business  in  every 
American  community — over  4^4  million 
strong— now  warrants  the  next  step  in 
enhancement  of  the  position  of  the 
committee  itself.  The  small  business 
legislation  which  Is  introduced  in  and 
acted  upon  by  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress seems  to  me  to  require  action  by 
a  committee  with  full  authority  to  draft 
and  report  bills  which  relate  peculiarly 
to  the  small  businesses  and  the  men  who 
run  them.  The  work  in  this  area  h 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  full 
legislative  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  other 
committees  in  order  that  its  membership 
can  develop  an  expertise  in  the  Held 
which  is  so  common  among  members  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  our  small  business 
community  needs  confidence. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  sorely  needed  to  build  that  confl. 
dence.  The  President  himself  recog- 
nized that  this  is  true.  He  stated  that 
our  small  businesses  were  "failing  at  a 
record  rate."  Further  a  weekly  staff  re- 
port of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
in  April  of  1962  reported  that  the  failure 
rate  was  then  the  highest  in  20  years. 

The  committee  Itself  has  demon- 
strated its  own  importance. 

The  Senate  has  recognized  the 
increasing  need  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee.  through  its  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  prestige  and  importance 
attached  to  its  work. 

And.  finally,  the  small  business  com- 
munity, with  Its  very  large  effect  upon 
the  entire  Nation  has  attained  a  position 
of  sufficient  importance  to  the  com- 
munity that  its  legislative  problems 
warrant  the  services  of  a  committee 
with  functions  and  powers  such  as  are 
contemplated  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  resolu- 
tion, which  I  now  offer,  may  lie  on  the 
table  for  1  week  in  order  that  other  in- 
terested Senators  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  us  in  its  sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  lie  on  the  table, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  58.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  20.  1950,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  there  is  hereby  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen  Sena- 
tors to  be  appointed  In  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  to 
which  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  problems  of 
American  small  business  enterprises. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  comumlttee  to 
study  and  survey  by  means  of  research  and 
Investigation  all  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all  facts 
possible  In  relation  thereto  which  would  not 
only  be  of  public  Interest,  but  which  would 


aid  the  Congress  in  enacting  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

"Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bUl  or  otherwise,  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  paragraph  2,  the  words  "under 
this  rule".  

NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  AMEND 

RULE  xxrv 

Mr.  ChARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
amend  rule  XXIV,  as  follows: 

••Resolved,  That  rule  XXIV  be  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '3.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shall  have  Indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the 
bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  in  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters in  disagreement  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  occasion  the  appointment 
of  the  committee'." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  incorporate  in  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  the  democratic  principle  set  forth 
In  section  17  of  Cleaves  Manual  that  a  simple 
majority  of  the  Senate  members  of  a  con- 
ference committee  must  be  sympathetic  to 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  Senate  on  the 
matters  in  disagreement  with  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  31).  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  amend  Senate  rule 
xxrv  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  WEis  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND  SEC- 
TION 134(c)  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  amend  section  134(c)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946: 

"notice    or    MOTION    TO    AMEND    SENATE    BULKS 

"In  6u;cordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL.pf  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  section  134(c)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  U.S.C.  190b(b)),  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  respect  to  the  Senate,  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(b)  No  standing  committee  of  the  House, 
except  the  Committee  on  Rules,  shall  sit, 
without  sp>ecial  leave,  while  the  House  is  in 
session.' 

"The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  repeal  the  provision  in  section  134(c) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  which 
has  been  interpreted  to  authorize  a  single 
Senator  by  entering  objection  to  prevent  all 
130  Senate  standing  committees  and  sub- 
committees from  meeting  during  Senate 
aesslonB." 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  32)  to  amend  section  134 


(c)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE     OF    MOTION     TO     AMEND 
SENATE   RULE   XIX 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  amend  Senate  rule  XIX,  as  follows: 

"NOTICE     OF     MOTION     TO     AMEND     SENATE     RULE 
XIX 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XIX  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"  "8.  During  the  consideration  of  any 
measure,  motion  or  other  matter,  any  Sena- 
tor may  move  that  all  further  debate  under 
the  order  for  pending  business  shall  be 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate.  If  such  motion,  which  shall  be  non- 
debatable,  is  approved  by  the  Senate,  all  fur- 
ther debate  under  the  said  order  shall  be 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate,  and  all  questions  of  germaneness  un- 
der this  rule,  when  raised,  including  appeals, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without  de- 
bate.' 

"The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  provide  for  a  rule  of  germaneness  in 
debate  to  be  invoked  by  majority  vote  on  a 
nondebatable  motion,  so  that  the  will  of  the 
Senate  can  be  effectively  carried  out  on 
urgent  legislative  matters." 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  33)  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XIX,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND 
RULE   XIX 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  amend  rule  XIX,  as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  paragraph  numbered  1  of 
rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate (relating  to  debate)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'UpxDn  the  request  of  any  Senator 
who  has  been  recognized,  his  remarks  ujKjn 
any  subject  may  be  delivered  in  writing,  and 
If  so  delivered  shall  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  In  the  same  manner  as  If 
those  remarks  had  been  delivered  orally." 

"Sec.  2.  S.  Res.  121.  Eightieth  Congress, 
first  session,  agreed  to  July  23,  1947,  is 
repealed." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  rule 
XIX  is  to  permit  the  Insertion  of  writ- 
ten texts  of  speeches  In  large  print  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  34)  to  amend  Senate  rule 
Xrx,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND 

RULE  xrx 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  amend  rule  XIX,  as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  paragraph  numbered  1  of 
rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate (relating  to  debate)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Whenever  any  Senator  has  held 
the  floor  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
hours,  an  objection  to  his  continued  recog- 
nition shall  be  in  order  at  any  time.  and.  if 
such  an  objection  is  made,  the  Senator  shall 
yield  the  floor.'  " 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  rule 
XIX  is  to  provide  a  3-hour  limit  on  debate 
by  any  one  Senator  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  35)  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XIX,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND 
RULE  XXV 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  amend  rule  XXV.  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  in  the 
following  respects: 

"(a)  Section  1(h)  (relating  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Finance)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  following  listed 
subjects: 

"  '2.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

"  '3.  The  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

"  '5.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

"  '6.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

"  "8.  Tariffs  and  import  quotas,  and  mat- 
ters related  thereto."  and 

"  '9.  National  social  security.'; 
and  renumbering  the  remaining  subjects. 

"(b)  Section  1(d)  (relating  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

•"10.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United 
States. 

"'11.  The  deposit  of  moneys.' 

"(c)  Section  1(1)  (relating  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  '14.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

"  15.  Tariffs  and  import  quotas,  and  mat- 
ters related  thereto.' 

"(d)  Section  1(J)  (relating  to  the  Jvirlsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce)  is  amended  i?y  adding 
at  the  end  thereof :  ^--^ 

"  '19.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goo^^ 

"(e)  Section  1(1)  (relating  to  the  Jurlsdl 
tlon  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare)  Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"  '20.  National  social  secxu-lty'." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  rule 
XXV  is  to  transfer  Jtirisdlction  over  cer- 
tain subject  matters  between  committees. 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  36)  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XXV.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

<For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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NOnCE  OP  MOnON  TO  AMEND 
BX7LEXXIV 

Mr.  CLARK  siibmltted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  la  my  intention  to  move 
to  amend  rule  XXIV,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  nile  XXTV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  '3.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  may  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  When  any  such  chairman 
attains  the  age  of  seventy  years,  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  1.' " 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  rule 
XXIV  is  to  provide  an  age  limit  for  service 
of  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  37)  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XXIV,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND 

RULE  XXIV 
Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
amend  rule  XXTV.  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  text  of  rule  XXIV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

*"1.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint 
the  members  of  each  standing  committee, 
and  unless  otherwise  ordered  of  each  other 
committee  of  the  Senate.  All  members  of 
each  such  committee  so  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  by  one  ballot.  A  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  each  such  committee. 

"  '2.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  such  committee  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1.  the  members  thereof  shall  elect 
by  secret  ballot  one  member  of  that  com- 
mittee to  be  chairman  thereof.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be 
required  for  the  election  of  a  chairman  of 
any  such  conmalttee'." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  rule 
XXIV  is  to  provide  for  the  election  of  chair- 
men of  Senate  standing  committees  by 
secret  ballot. 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  38)  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XXIV,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE    OP    MOTION    TO    AMEND 
SECTION  134  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OP   1946 
Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 

notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
amend  section  134  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  follows: 

"Noncx  or  motion  to  amend  senate  ritles 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 


hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I  shaU 
hereafter  move  to  amend  section  184  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
UjS.C.  190b(b)),  enacted  by  the  Congress 
In  the  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  add  the  following  new  subsections  at  the 
end  thereof,  which  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  Senate  only : 

"'(d)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  shall  meet  at  such  time  as  It  may 
prescribe  by  rule,  upon  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man thereof,  and  at  such  other  time  as  may 
be  filed  by  written  notice  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
filed  with  the  committee  clerk. 

"'(e)  The  business  to  be  considered  at 
any  meeting  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  Its  rules,  and  any  other  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  shall  be  considered  at  such 
meeting  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  indicate  their  desire  to  con- 
sider by  votes  or  by  presentation  of  written 
notice  filed  with  the  committee  clerk. 

"'(f)  Whenever  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  received  considera- 
tion in  executive  session  or  sessions  of  the 
committee  for  a  total  of  not  less  than  5 
hours,  any  Senator  may  move  the  previous 
question  with  respect  thereto.  When  such 
a  motion  is  made  and  seconded,  or  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  a  majority  of  the  committee 
is  presented  to  the  chairman,  and  a  quorum 
is  present.  It  shall  be  submitted  immediately 
to  the  committee  by  the  chairman,  and  shall 
be  determined  without  debate  by  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  A  previous  question  may  be  eisked 
and  ordered  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
pending  measures,  motions,  or  matters,  and 
may  embrace  one  or  more  pending  amend- 
ments to  any  pending  measure,  motion,  or 
matter  described  therein  and  final  action  by 
the  committee  on  the  pending  bill  or  reso- 
lution. If  the  previous  question  Is  so  or- 
dered as  to  any  measure,  motion,  or  matter, 
that  measure,  motion,  or  matter  shall  be 
presented  Immediately  to  the  committee  for 
determination.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee desiring  to  be  heard  on  one  or  more 
of  the  measures,  motions,  or  other  matters 
on  which  the  previous  question  has  been 
ordered  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  thereon 
for  a  total  of  30  minutes.' 

"The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  amend  section  134  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  with  respect  to 
the  Senate,  to  provide  a  "bill  of  rights'  for 
Senate  standing  committees.  The  proposal 
would  permit  a  majority  of  members  of  any 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  (1)  to 
convene  meetings  of  the  committee;  (2)  to 
consider  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee;  and  (3)  to  end  committee 
debate  on  a  given  measure  by  moving  the 
previous  question  after  full  and  fair  debate 
Of  the  Issues." 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  39),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE     OF    MOTION     TO     AMEND 
SUBSECTION  1  OF  SENATE  RULE 

in 

Mr,  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  Of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 


to  amend  subsection  1  of  Senate  rule  m  ^ 
foUows:  ' " 

"notice  of   motion  to   amend   senate  En» 
in 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  I 
hereby  give  notice  in  vsrrltlng  that  I  ^tXi 
hereafter  move  to  amend  subsection  i  oj 
rule  ni  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  the  commencement  of  dally  see. 
slons)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  'The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  motions 
to  correct  any  mistakes  made  In  the  en- 
tries of  the  Journal  of  the  preceding  day 
shall  be  In  order,  and  any  such  motion 
shall  be  deemed  a  privileged  question,  and 
proceeded  with  until  disposed  of.  Unless 
a  motion  to  read  the  Journal  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  which  is  nondebatable,  Is  made  and 
passed  by  majority  vote,  the  Journal  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  read  without  actual 
recitation  and  approved.' 

"The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  delete  the  obsolete  provision  In  rule 
ni  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  single  Sena- 
tor to  demand  that  the  Journal  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  be  read  and  to  tie  up  the  Senate 
for  long  periods  by  doing  so.  Instead  It  is 
proposed  that  'tmless  a  motion  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  preceding  day,  which  la  non- 
debatable,  is  made  and  passed  by  majority 
vote,  the  Journal  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  read  without  actual  recitation  and 
approved'." 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  40),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND 

RULE  vn 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  amend  rule  VII,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  rule  VII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  morning 
business)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '8.  One  hour.  If  that  much  time  be 
needed,  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  on  each  calendar  day  at 
the  opening  of  proceedings  or.  If  the  Senate 
is  In  continuous,  around-the-clock  session, 
at  noon.  The  period  for  morning  business 
may  be  extended  upon  motion,  which  shall 
be  nondebatable,  approved  by  majority  ac- 
tion. No  Senator  may  address  the  Senate 
for  more  than  three  minutes  during  the 
period  for  morning  bxislness,  unless  he  has 
obtained  leave  by  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  a  longer  time'." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
amend  rule  VII  to  regularize  the  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (S.  Res.  41)  to  amend  Senate  rule 
vn,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  AFFAHIS 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  235  of  yesterday's  Record,  imder 
the  heading  "National  Foreign  Affairs 


Academy,"  I  presented  to  the  Senate  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  of  the  character  recom- 
mended    by     the     Herter     Committee, 


afpkopriations 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  naoesaary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


rate  payable  under  the  General  Schedule  of 

such  Act.     The  Board  is  also  authorized,  with 

the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 

agency  concerned,  to  utilize  on  a  relmburs- 

,  able  basis  the  services  of  officers  or  employees 

paired   by    former    Secretary    of    State     of  other  departmenu  and  agencies  of  the 
Herter,  would  be  wise.     Inadvertently,     Government. 

the  bill  itself  was  not  printed  in  the  Rec-  pukposes  and  functions  of  the  academy 
ORD  following  this  my  short  statement.  ^^  5  ^^g  purposes  and  fvmctions  of  the 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Academy  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  training, 
the  bill.  S.  15,  be  printed  at  this  point  education,  and  research  needs  of  the  foreign 
in  the  Record.  I  have  already  requested  affairs  operations  of  the  Government 
that  it  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  a  through- 
week  in  order  that  Senators  wishing  to  (D  the  presentation  of  appropriate  courses 
»eeK.  ui  uiuti.    fc      V  o  of  prof esslonal  instruction  for  the  purpose  of 

''"^^JJf  hPin?  n^'o  obStion    the  bUl  was     P^°^»*i^"K  advanced  level   training  for  cur-      WlLLiAMs'of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scott',  Mr. 

There  being  no  ODjeciion,  tne  Dui  w  Hi     rent  and  prospective  foreign  affairs  personnel      ,-,^,„     __^    ,,,     t3,.,t^     ^,,K«»uf^    on 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as     of  the  Government,  with  particular  emphasis     Engle.  and  Mr.   Beall)    submitted   an 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLOTURE  RULE  BY 
PROVIDING  FOR  A  THREE-FIFTHS 
VOTE — ^AMENDMENT  TO  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  9 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  KUCHEL 
(for  themselves,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 


follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
y^jjigrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Act." 

establishment  or  academy 

Sic  2.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an  in- 
dependent establishment  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Academy"). 
The  Academy  shall  be  located  In  or  near  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

BOAKD    OF    TRTTSTEES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Academy  shall  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
which  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of«3tate,  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board; 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency; 

(3)  The  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development; 

(5)  The  Chancellor  of  the  Academy: 

(6)  Four  persons,  not  otherwise  employed 
by  the  Government,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  (6)  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  6  years  except  that  (1)  any  such 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (2)  such  members  first  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  3.  3.  4.  and  5  years 
respectively.  Such  members  shall  receive 
compensation,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  each  day  of  service 
performed  as  such  members  and  shall  also  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  while  serving  as 
such  members  away  from  their  places  of  res- 
idence. 

CHANCELLOR  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Academy  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Chancellor  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per 
annum,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  The  Charcellor  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Academy  and 
shall  perform  his  fvmctions  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
of  such  other  officers  and  employees.  Includ- 
ing teaching  personnel,  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  no  such  officer  or  employee  may  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
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on  the  study  of  United  States  foreign  p>ollcy 
as  a  unity; 

(3)  research  in  appropriate  fields  related 
to  foreign  affairs  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(3)  leadership  with  respect  to  all  govern- 
mental educational  programs  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs;  and 

(4)  leadership  In  bringing  our  colleges  and 
universities  Into  more  effective  relationship 
with  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

BELECnON  OF   STUDENTS 

Sbc.  C.  (a)  The  student  body  of  the  Acad- 
emy shall  consist  of  (1)  personnel  of  civilian 
and  military  agencies  of  the  Government 
concerned  with  foreign  affairs  programs,  se- 
lected by  their  respective  agencies  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  (2) 
qualified  college  and  university  graduates  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  ability  as  determined 
In  written  or  oral  examinations,  or  both,  and 
personal  Interviews  held  throughout  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Board. 

(b>  Each  person  selected  for  admission  to 
the  Academy  as  a  student  shall  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  such  admission  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  complete  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  which  he  Is  admitted,  and  upon 
such  completion  to  accept  appointment  as 
an  employee  of  the  Government  (or.  If  al- 
ready In  Government  service,  to  continue 
such  service)  In  any  position  for  which  he 
Is  qualified  for  such  period  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Chancellor  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Board.  Any  such  person 
may  thereafter  be  relieved  of  an  obligation 
BO  undertaken  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chancellor  (or.  If  the  person  Is  In  Govern- 
ment service,  the  head  of  the  employing 
agency),  such  relief  is  in  the  public  Interest 
or  is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  hardship. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency,  employees  of  which  are  admitted  to 
the  Academy,  is  authorized  to  pay,  from 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available  to 
such  department  or  agency,  the  salary,  pay, 
or  compensation  {excluding  overtime,  holi- 
day, and  night  differential  pay)  of  each  em- 
ployee so  admitted  for  the  period  or  periods 
for  which  the  employee  is  pursuing  one  or 
more  courses  of  Instruction  at  the  Actwlemy. 

(d)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  other  payments  to  persons  attend- 
ing the  Academy  (other  than  persons  re- 
ceiving salary,  pay,  or  compensation  under 
subsection  (c) )  to  assist  them  in  defraying 
living  or  other  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
connection  with  such  attendance. 

ACQtriSmON  AND  HOLDING  OF  PEOPEKTT 

Sec  7.  The  Board  shall  have  power,  on  be- 
half of  the  Academy,  to  acquire  and  hold 
real  and  personal  property  and  to  receive 
and  accept  gifts,  donations,  and  trusts. 

RTTLSS  AND  REGTTLATIONS 

Sec  8.  The  Board  shall  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  by  provid- 
ing for  adoption  by  a  three-fifths  vote, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK.  MD. — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  77, 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  Marj'land,  and  for  other 
P'jiposes.  the  next  time  the  bill  is 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  for  his  co- 
operation, and  I  congratulate  him.  I 
know  he  has  always  been  interested  in 
establishing  and  preserving  wildlife. 
That  is  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
20.  United  States  Code,  sections  4L  and 
43.  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Can- 
non, of  Missouri,  Mr.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio. 
and  Mr.  Bow.  of  Ohio,  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  42 
United  States  Code  2251.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Holitikld,  of  Cah- 
fornia,  Mr.  Price,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL,  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Morris,  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
of  California.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Westland,  of  Washington, 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR-ELECT 
ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFP  AT  DEDI- 
CATION CEREMONIES  OF  CONGRE- 
GATION BETH  JACOB.  ATLANTA. 
GA..  DECEMBER  12.  1962 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  with  Impressive  rites  and 
ceremonies.    Congregation    Beth    Jacob 
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dedicated  a  beautiful  new  synagogue  for 
the  congregation  in  Atlanta,  Oa.  The 
honor  guest  and  speaker  on  that  occa- 
sion was  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
Abraham  A.  RiBicorr.  His  name  is  em- 
bellished upon  the  large  bronze  plaque 
memorializing  the  dedication.  In  addi- 
tion, in  his  honor,  the  congregation  es- 
tablished the  "Abraham  RibicofT  Collec- 
tion of  Jewry  in  America." 

It  was  my  pleasiu'e  to  attend  these 
ceremonies.  The  dlstingruished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  delivered  a  most  schol- 
arly and  thought-provoking  address 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  his  speech  for  the  Record.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  study  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  responsibilities  of  man 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senatob-Elect  Abraham  A.  Ribi- 

conr    AT   THE   Dedication    Ceremonies    or 

Congregation  Beth  Jacob,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

December  12,  1962. 

A  large  measiore  of  faith  and  dedication 
has  brought  us  to  this  solemn  moment. 

A  large  measure  of  bold,  imaginative 
planning — of  good  old-fashioned  hard  work — 
have  made  possible  these  dedication 
ceremonies. 

This  exciting  modern  building  in  the  heart 
of  the  Southeast  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rented 
grocery  store  where  this  congregation  first 
worshipped. 

Yet  the  values  of  this  congregation  are 
unchanged.  They  are  as  old  as  our  faith, 
and  as  young  as  our  spirit  and  our  belief  in 
Its  possibilities  for  growth.  This  is  a  con- 
gregation of  men  and  women  schooled  to 
teach  diligently  unto  their  own  children. 

This  is  a  congregation  of  men  and  women 
who  believe  with  the  rabbi  that  it  is  better 
to  be  a  hungry  wise  man  than  a  satisfied 
fool. 

This  Is  a  congregation  to  whom  education 
Is  a  necessity — to  whom  community  respon- 
sibility and  service. Is  a  basic  tenet. 

This  is  a  congregation  whose  members  take 
pride  in  their  traditions — and  in  their  in- 
dividuality. This  Is  a  congregation,  in  short, 
endowed  with  Integrity  and  with  conviction. 

It  is  good  to  come  here  to  Atlanta,  then, 
to  speak  with  you — at  this  turning  point  in 
your  lives — and  in  mine.  For  as  I  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  a  new  office  and  you 
move  forward  toward  your  broader  responsi- 
bilities here,  we  share  a  deep  concern  for  the 
generation  that  will  follow  and  for  their 
education. 

For  at  this  time  our  very  survival  depends 
on  ovir  making  plans  for  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  will  both  meet  oxir  serious  national 
needs  and  our  diverse  Individual  needs.  As 
a  nation,  we  must  make  a  firmer  commit- 
ment to  the  Idea  of  education  of  the  highest 
quality.  We  must  realize  that  education  Is 
a  vmlfled  process.  It  starts  with  kinder- 
garten; It  goes  through  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school;  and  continues  through 
colleges  and  universities.  In  our  country, 
we  do  not  seek  to  educate  an  elite  few;  we 
seek  to  develop  to  the  fullest  limit  the  indi- 
vidual free  human  spirit  of  every  American. 
In  moving  forward  to  achieve  this  goal, 
there  Is  one  thing  we  must  keep  In  mind, 
and  that  Is  this:  We  must  make  sure  that 
we  educate  well-rounded  young  men  and 
women  who  have  a  unified  knowledge  of  the 
whole  oX  our  mldtwentleth  century  culture. 


For,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  split 
In  the  Intellectual  life  of  our  country — and. 
In  fact.  In  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Western 
World.  Two  great  cultures — the  sciences  and 
humanities — are  growing  up  which  scarcely 
know  each  other.  I  want  to  speak  with  you 
especially  about  this  problem,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  help  young  peo- 
ple find  inspiration  in  religion — which  tradi- 
tionally has  kept  humanity's  sights  raised — 
can  perhaps  lead  us  to  a  solution. 

Many  thoughtful  people  have  commented 
on  the  growing  gap  between  the  "two  cul- 
tures." The  British  scientist  and  novelist, 
C.  P.  Snow,  who  has  explored  it  cogently, 
warns  that  between  them  grows  "a  gulf  of 
mutual  incomprehension — sometimes  (par- 
ticularly among  the  young)  hostility  and 
dislike,  but  most  of  all  lack  of  understand- 
ing." 

All  of  us  have  observed  this.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  me  that  my  scientist  friends  speak 
a  different  language  from  the  one  that  I  or 
my  nonsclentlst  friends  speak.  An  able  law- 
yer recently  complained  to  me  that  during 
his  college  days  he  used  to  sit  down  at  the 
lunch  table  with  a  group  of  engineering 
students  and  not  have  anything  to  say  to 
them  at  all.  And  I  know  a  college  girl  to- 
day— a  social  science  major — who  doesn't 
even  like  to  date  a  chemistry  major  who  is 
her  current  suitor.  They  have  different  In- 
terests— even,  perhaps,  different  ways  of 
thinking.  They  are  taking  completely  dif- 
ferent courses.  She  is  concerned  with  poli- 
tics and  government,  painting  and  literature. 
And  though  he  Is  a  brilliant  scientist  whom 
professors  admire,  he  has  read  little  outside 
his  field  and  doesn't  know  or  care  too  much 
about  who  wins  elections  or  which  political 
party  is  in  power. 

And,  on  the  other  side,  I  am  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  man  In  our  society  who  Is 
not  educated  in  the  sciences  is  abysmally 
ignorant  of  the  world  of  the  scientist.  He 
has  no  knowledge — no  understanding — of  the 
great  scientific  methods  or  principles  which 
now  affect  our  every  moment  on  this  earth. 

And  why  Is  this  mutual  Incomprehension 
so  important?  Why  is  it  a  terrible  loss  to 
all  of  us? 

Because  it  is  the  scientist  whose  progress 
and  ideas  to  a  large  extent  shape  the  prob- 
lems of  our  modern  world.  But  the  deci- 
sions which  seek  to  solve  these  problems — 
whether  in  government,  education.  Industry, 
or  business — are  rarely  made  by  scientists. 
Indeed,  scientists  or  people  with  any  experi- 
ence in  the  sciences  are  rarely  Involved  in 
such  decisions  at  all. 

The  humanities  "certainly  preserve  and 
create  values."  As  the  Nobel  laureate  profes- 
sor, Isador  Rabl,  puts  it,  "they  express  sym- 
bolic, poetic,  and  prophetic  qualities  of  the 
human  spirit.  Without  the  humanities  we 
would  not  be  conscious  of  our  history;  we 
would  lose  many  of  our  aspirations  and  the 
graces  of  expression  that  move  men's  hearts." 
But  the  scientist,  with  his  intensely  special- 
ized training,  too  often  lacks  the  breadth  of 
understanding  which  comes  from  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  humanities. 

In  Washington — in  this  year  of  1962— this 
Is  seen  clearly.  An  increasing  amount  of 
Government  business  Is  concerned  with  sci- 
ence. And  Government  officials,  usually 
trained  in  social  sciences  and  law,  find  It 
difficult  to  communicate  with  others,  who 
are  trained  in  the  sciences. 

A  top  scientist  who  often  serves  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Government,  a  man  of  truly 
broad  interests,  has  told  me  of  the  tre- 
mendous frustration  he  has  occasionally  felt 
when  he  presented  scientific  issues  for  de- 
cision to  able  and  Intelligent  men  who  have 
little  comprehension  of  the  Intensely  spe- 
cialized points  under  discussion. 

He  says  his  colleagues,  as  highly  educated 
men,  all  have  some  understanding  of,  say, 
economics.  But  not  of  the  physical  sciences 
which  now  enter  decisions  of  urgent  concern 


to  us  all.  And  he  finds  his  fellow  scientlsta 
sometimes  lack  the  breadth  of  Judgment 
that  comes  only  from  a  broad  famlliaritv 
with  literature  and  public  affairs.  The  abll 
ity  to  make  such  broad  Judgments  is  sjJ 
necessary  in  making  great  modern  decialom 
in  the  public  interest. 

An  educated  man  today  must  be  a  com 
plete  man.  The  physicist  finds  that  som^ 
of  the  secrets  of  nature  are  boimd  up  with 
international  law;  the  man  of  letters  fln<ii 
that  the  human  emotions  he  portrays  are 
strongly  involved  with  chemistry;  the  po 
lltlcal  man  finds  that  he  is  spending  a  larn 
segment  of  the  Nation's  wealth  on  cosirUc 
physics  or  medical  research;  the  businessman 
finds  that  his  profits  are  very  much  affected 
by  developments  In  foreign  fields  and  for- 
eign  lands. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the 
man  of  vision — the  creative  man,  if  you 
will — who  translates  the  world  of  today  tot 
his  contemporaries — and  for  his  descendante 
It  is  the  artist  who  mirrors  the  spiritual 
character  of  a  nation  and  its  peoples  and 
gives  them  a  way  of  expressing  the  meaning 
and  the  purpose  of  their  existence.  Indeed 
Jules  Verne  reminds  us  that  the  artist  can 
even  point  the  direction  to  science. 

As  we  strive  to  identify  more  effectively 
the  talents  of  our  youngsters — as  we  encour- 
age young  people  to  serve  their  Nation  aa 
well  as  themselves — let  us  strive  also  to  cloee 
the  gap  between  the  two  cultures.  Let  ui 
not  have  thousands  of  presumably  educated 
I>eople.  and  Indeed  a  whole  national  leader- 
ship,  with  little  understanding  of  the  scien- 
tific revolution.  And  let  us  not  ha%e  thou- 
sands of  people — perhaps,  eventually,  a  great 
number  of  our  national  leaders — who  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  educated  because, 
though  they  are  highly  trained  in  the  scU 
ences,  they  have  neglected  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

It  Is  here  that  religion  and  religious  edu- 
cation can  play^  profoundly  important  role. 
For  religion  can  be  the  universal  solvent  that 
can  bring  together  the  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities. Religion  can  be  the  catalyst  in 
bringing  the  sciences  and  the  humanities 
Into  one  universe  of  discourse. 

At  the  center  of  all  knowledge  Is  the  search 
for  the  meaning  of  human  destiny  and  of 
individual  self-fulfillment.  It  is  through 
religion  that  these  questions  were  first  ex- 
plored, and  their  exploration  has  led  m 
thirough  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 

But  they  remain  unanswered.  Today, 
though  we  can  communicate  through  telem- 
eters with  gelger  counters  in  outer  space, 
we  are  not  much  closer  to  the  answers  to 
these  fundamental  questions  than  was 
Abraham  when  he  set  out  on  foot  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Canaan. 

A  thousand  years  in  God's  sight,  say  the 
Scriptures,  is  like  yesterday  when  It  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  In  the  night.  We  begin  to 
know  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  and  the 
fantastic  fraction  It  suggests,  when  we  con- 
template the  mileages  that  are  expressed  In 
light  years  or  the  extremely  small  distances 
that  are   involved  in  nuclear  physics. 

And  the  contemplation  of  these  basic  Is- 
sues— the  root  problems  of  all  learning— Is 
precisely  the  function  of  religion.  There 
really  can  be  no  bringing  together  of  mental, 
moral,  or  spiritual  concepts  without  some 
idea  of  human  destiny  or  self-fulfillment— 
without  coming  to  know  what  It  is  to  be 
human,  in  the  deepest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive sense  of  that  term. 

Dr  Mordecai  Kaplan  has  pointed  out  that 
"Without  an  idea  of  human  destiny  or  sal- 
vation, we  are  merely  trying  to  make  ropes 
out  of  sand." 

The  search  for  what  is  basic  and  funda- 
mental, then,  is  the  cement  that  holds  to- 
gether the  two  cultures.  It  finds  expression 
in  the  arts,  in  literature,  in  the  sciences. 
It  Is  the  very  essence  of  religion.  It  seems 
to  me  natural  that  religious  educators  point 
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tbe  way  to  the  rest  of  us  and  set  us  an 
example  as  to  how  we  can  best  bridge  the 
gap  between  seemingly  separate  cultures. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  are  trying 
to  blend  the  two  traditions,  Profeasor  Rabi 
tells  us.  But  "we  pour  a  little  of  this  and  a 
little  of  that  into  the  student's  mind.  We 
then  hope  that  somehow  the  Ingredients  will 
combine  through  some  mysterious  alchemy 
gjid  the  result  will  be  a  man,  educated,  well 
rounded  and  wise.  Most  often,  however, 
these  Ingredients  remain  well  separated  in 
tbe  compartmentalized  mind." 

We  need  unified  teaching  by  wise  men  and 
women  who  know — through  refresher  courses 
or  other  means — what  is  going  on  in  each 
other's  worlds.  The  scientist  would  then 
teach  in  a  world  in  which  men  live — and 
hope,  tomorrow,  to  breathe. 

The  nonsclentlst  would  understood  the 
^risdom  of  the  scientific  tradition  and  its 
accomplishments. 

I  scarcely  need  remind  the  men  and  women 
of  this  audience  of  the  potency  of  religion 
as  a  stimulus  to  a  truly  liberal  education — 
and  to  the  application  of  education  to  living. 

But  I  must  remind  you,  who  care  so 
deeply  about  the  education  of  your  own 
children,  that  yours  is  more  than  a  personal 
responsibility. 

Yours  is  a  responslbUity  for  the  education 
of  your  brother's  child,  and  of  your  neigh- 
bor's, north  and  south,  east  and  west. 

Por  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  no 
longer  always  be  lucky  enough  to  muddle 
through.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
set  our  sights  on  what  we  want  and  firmly 
resolve  to  pursue  it.  In  this  complicated 
and  competitive  world  there  is  no  asset  great- 
er than  the  brainpower  of  our  people.  Cm 
Nation  needs  that  brainpower.  It  is  oxir 
responsibility  to  provide  it. 

There  are  still  before  xis  a  host  of  unmet 
needs  in  education.  And  there  may  be  many 
who  prefer  to  wait  until  some  new  scientific 
breakthrough  by  our  competitors  again  de- 
fies the  imagination  and  spurs  the  sleepiest 
among  us  on. 

I  say  we  cannot  wait.     We  must  not. 

We  stand  today  Just  38  years  away  from 
the  aist  century.  How  prepared  we  will  be 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  that  century  will 
depend  on  what  we  do  in  this  decade. 

Let  the  imagination  of  the  sixties  be  cap- 
tured by  our  actions.  Let  us  show  the  world 
and  show  ourselves  that  a  free  democratic 
society  can  achieve  a  quantity  and  quality 
of  education  undreamed  of  on  this  planet. 
Let  US  set  this  high  goal;  for  In  truth  we 
can  afford  to  achieve  no  less. 

Can  we  continue  to  educate  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  yovmg  people — In  the  spirit 
of  the  American  dream — and  to  give  them 
a  more  unified  background? 

Our  answer  cannot  be  "No.~    It  must  be 

"Yes."     And    It   must   be    a    "Yes"    given 

strongly— with  belief  and  with  a  firm  per- 
sonal commitment.  I  ask  the  help  of  you 
in  tills  audience  in  making  such  a  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation  and  its  futtire. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  SALE  OF 
LONG-TERM  BONDS  AT  AUCTION 
TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  I  and  other  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  been  urging  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  put  its  long-term  bonds  up  for 
auction.  Instead  of  disposing  of  them  at 
a  fixed  price  and  a  fixed  yield. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding administration  we  were  not  able 
to  convince  the  Treasury  Department 
that  this  was  a  wise  policy,  but  this  win- 
ter Secretary  Dillon  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Roosa  have  adopted  this  suggestion. 


Last  week  $250  million  worth  of  30-year 
bonds  were  sold  on  the  open  market  un- 
der competitive  bidding.  The  yield  on 
the  $250  million  worth  of  bonds  will  be 
4.01  percent.  That  will  be  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  money. 

I  am  Informed  that  if  the  bonds  had 
been  issued  under  the  old  system  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  pay  4  Vb  percent,  and  that 
the  net  cost  could  have  been  estimated  at 
approximately  4.11  percent.  Therefore, 
by  this  method  of  sale  we  will  save  ap- 
proximately $250,000  a  year  in  interest 
payments.  Since  the  issue  is  for  30  years, 
this  will  mean  a  total  saving  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion. 

Experience  shows  that  sometimes  Con- 
gress comes  forth  with  bright  ideas  which 
save  the  taxpayers  money. 

I  congratulate  Secretary  Dillon  and 
Under  Secretary  Roosa  for  being  open- 
minded  enough  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 
I  hope  that  this  will  furnish  a  precedent 
for  future  issues  of  long-term  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 9.  1963.  which  describes  this  issue 
in  detail,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treasttrt  Bo?n)  Auction  Is  StrccESs;  It  S.ats 
It  Mat  Use  Methoh  Again 
The  U.S.  Treasury  announced  a  resounding 
success  for  an  auction  sale  yesterday  of  $250 
million  long-term  bonds  and  expressed  readi- 
ness to  use  this  method  of  selling  bonds 
again.  The  syndicate  of  bankers  which 
bought  the  bonds  announced  a  quick  sellout, 
and  shortly  after  the  sale  the  open-market 
price  for  the  new  bonds  was  100  2-32  bid, 
up  from  the  tmderwriters'  offering  price  of 
par. 

The  1250  million  issue  of  4  percent  bonds 
with  a  final  maturity  in  1993  was  won  by  a 
75-member  syndicate  headed  by  C.  J.  Devlne 
&  Co.,  Salomon  Brothers  &  Hutzler,  Bankers 
Trviflt  Co..  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York.  Chemical 
Bank,  New  York  Trust  Co.,  and  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago. 

The  winning  syndicate  resold  the  whole 
Issue  to  Investor  customers  within  2  hotirs 
after  bids  were  opened  in  New  York.  The 
speedy  resale  was  regarded  by  the  Treasury 
as  a  mark  of  the  operation's  success. 

The  Devine-Salomon  Brothers  group  beat 
out  three  competing  bidders,  with  an  offer  of 
$99.8511  per  $100  in  face  value  of  the  bonds, 
b.ised  on  a  4  percent  coupon.  This  price 
gave  the  Treasury  a  net  interest  cost  of 
4  008210  percent. 

Treasury  Under  Secretary  Roosa  said  in 
Washington  this  was  a  lower  borrowing  cost 
than  the  fiat  Interest  rate  he  would  have 
placed  on  the  issue  if  sold  in  the  usual  way. 
The  Treasury's  ordinary  method  of  selling 
long-term  bonds  for  cash  is  to  announce 
a  take-lt-or-leave-it  price  and  interest  rate, 
then  take  orders  for  Individual  bonds  directly 
from  the  ultimate  Investors.  In  the  auction 
technique  used  yesterday — a  method  long 
employed  by  corporate  borrowers — the  entire 
reissue  of  bonds  went  to  a  syndicate  of 
middlemen  who  in  turn  resold  the  bonds  to 
Investors  at  a  slight  markup. 

RESALE  PRICE  APPROVED  BY  TREASrRT 

The  difference  between  the  resale  price  of 
par  and  the  price  paid  by  the  syndicate  to 
the  Treasury  amounted  to  $1.49  per  $1,000 
bond.  The  resale  price  had  the  Treasury's 
approval.  Mr.  Roosa  said  the  syndicate's 
markup  seemed   big  enough   to   allow   it  to 


cover  all  marketing  costs  and  then  some,  but 
the  syndicate  is  "certainly  not  making  a 
handsome  klUing  on  this  tiling." 

Though  Treasury  officials  clearly  were 
pleased  by  the  results,  they  refrained  from 
sweeping  predictions  that  the  auction  meth- 
od would  become  the  exclusive  vehicle  for 
long-term  bond  sales.  The  result,  said  Mr. 
Roosa,  was  "all  that  we  covQd  have  asked 
for";  nothing  happened  during  the  auction 
or  its  extensive  preliminaries  "that  woxild 
discoxirage  us  from  trying  it  again,"  he 
added. 

However,  Mr.  Roosa  said  the  fact  this  was 
the  Treasury's  first  such  sale  "attracted  a  lot 
of  attention"  and  probably  gave  demand  for 
the  bonds  an  extra  lift.  He  said  there's  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  demand  wUl  be  that 
strong  once  the  novelty  has  worn  olT. 

Mr.  Roosa  declined  to  say  when  the  Treas- 
ury may  sell  more  long-term  bonds  by  the 
auction  method.  Some  $9.8  billion  In  old 
securities  come  due  next  month,  and  any  de- 
cision to  Include  a  long-term  bond  among 
the  new  secvirities  offered  In  exchange  might 
satiate  demand  for  distant-maturing  Issues 
for  a  while  and  postpone  any  early  replay 
of  the  auction  technique. 

One  of  the  Treasury's  main  reasons  for 
trying  the  new  method  was  to  lure  some 
long-term  Investors,  such  as  pension  funds 
and  savings  Institutions,  who  may  have  been 
reluctant  In  the  past  to  take  part  In  the 
ordinary  take-it-or-leave-it  Treasury  financ- 
ings. Mr.  Roosa  said  he'll  have  to  study  who 
bought  the  new  bonds  at  resale  yesterday 
before  he  knows  if  this  objective  was  fully 
met. 

In  New  York,  a  spokesman  for  the  winning 
syndicate  said  buyers  of  the  bonds  repre- 
sented an  unusually  broad  range  of  investors 
across  the  Nation.  He  listed  the  main  buyers 
as  managers  of  municipal  and  corporate 
pension  fimds.  State  and  local  government 
funds,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  winning  syndicate,  as  did  the  other 
bidders,  had  lined  up  In  advance  a  list  of 
potential  buyers  of  the  bonds.  Once  the 
syndicate  had  filled  orders  of  these  advance 
customers,  it  used  a  rationing  system  to  fill 
about  60  percent  of  each  order  received  from 
latecomers. 

The  three  other  bidders  In  yesterday's 
auction  were: 

A  52-member  group  headed  by  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  Bank  of 
America,  Blyth  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Halsey  Stuart  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Aubrey  &  Lanston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
This  group's  bid  of  $99.85100  on  a  4-percent 
coupon  was  only  a  fraction  lower  than  the 
winning  bid;  it  would  have  produced  an  an- 
nual Interest  cost  to  the  Treasvu^  of 
4.008216  percent. 

The  C.  J.  Devlne  bid  topped  by  only  11- 
100th  of  a  cent  per  $1,000  bond  the  bid  re- 
ceived from  the  group  that  Included  Morgan 
Guaranty  as  a  manager.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bids  calculated  for  the  entire 
$250  million  transaction  came  to  only  $275. 

An  83-member  group  headed  by  First  Bos- 
ton Corp.,  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  Discount  Corp. 
of  New  York.  The  group's  bid  was  $99.71014 
on  a  4-percent  coupon,  producing  an  Interest 
cost  of  4.016334  percent. 

And  a  single  bidder,  C.  F.  ChUds  &  Co., 
Inc..  a  Chicago-based  dealer  in  government 
bonds,  submitted  a  bid  of  $100  on  the  alter- 
nate 4  Vb -percent  coupon  offered  by  the 
Treasury.  This  would  have  produced  an  In- 
terest cost  of  4.124621  percent.  WhUe  Chllda 
was  a  single  bidder,  it  bad  organized  In  ad- 
vance a  group  of  ultimate  Investors  who 
would  buy  the  bonds  If  ChUds  won.  Under 
the  Treasury's  ground-rules,  ultimate  In- 
vestors couldn't  i>articlpate  directly  In  the 
auction. 

The  Interest  yield  computed  on  the  Chllda 
bid  was  well  above  the  yields  of  the  other 
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!!if.n^'f«^*J?H"Airr,H°"''^^'f  J^ff^"^  "^^        There  being  no  objection,  the  state-     and  Puerto  Rico.    The  Belk  fan,.! 

^^^^i^^s^'^^^'^i^.r^^^i:'^  R.ToKT^^fSio^.*""^^^^^"^^  ^^^r^'^'^^^y'^^^'^^'^l 

w-  » .^  ._  ^.. ...*~  . Record,  as  follows:  WUliam  Henry  Belle,  of  Charlotte  Nr 

Dick  Russill — 30  Yeaes  a  Senator  and  his  brother,  the  late  Dr.  John  ^' 

(By  Charlea  J.  Bloch)  Belk,  of  Monroe.  N.C..  and  is  going  to 

January    12.    1933—30    yeara    ago— Dick  celebrate  its  diamond  jubilee  during  the 

Rtjssiu,    waa.    after    the    expiration    of    hia  present  year. 

term  as  Governor  of  Georgia,  sworn  In  as  On  December  5  fiind  6,  1962,  the  BelV 

U.S.  Senator  from  Georgia.  family  of  stores  held  meetings  at  C^ 

That  was  2  months  before  the  inaugura-  lotte,  N.C..  and  OUtUned  the  plans  f^Tu' 

^r.^1  ^J^S^l..  Roosevelt  as  President     diamond  jubilee  before  newspaper  J?' 
of  the  United  States.    Harry  Truman  was     ^nr-o   o»,^   »,,,ku„v,^-  j  ^jioya^j^i  ejy. 

then  presiding  Judge  of  the  Jackson  County  !jyi^«  of^tS  ^^"  ^'"'^  ^^1^^^^°°  «. 
(Mo.)  court.  That  was  11  years  before  ec^tives  of  the  areas  in  which  its  stores 
Elsenhower  became  General  of  the  Army.  *^^  located.  I  was  privileged  to  speak 
President  Kennedy  was  16  years  old.  Ltn-  to  these  groups  upon  William  Henry 
DON  Johnson  was  a  law  student.  Hitler  was  Belk  and  his  contributions  to  society  at 
about  to  come  Into  power,  and,  6  years  later,  banquets  given  these  groups  by  the  Bolir 
start  World  War  n.  Through  all  those  years,  family  of  stores  on  these  occasW> 
through  all  the  changes  which  those  years  William  Henry  Belk  was  a  f ree^S?' 
actly  on  the  market."  he  said.                                  ^^a^e    produced,    Dick    Russell    has    served      „-.  .      the    flnP«it   rpti^p   nf   tL  *    "^^ 

The  Treasury  always  has  trouble  deciding  ^  S^ate  and  these  United  States  constantly  ^^Tl.  °  .u  l,^?^  „  ^J^hk?,V  ^^ 
when  is  the  best  time  to  sell  long-term  bonds  "^^  faithfully.  He  has  seen  colleagues  ad-  ^\^\  ^"^^,  ™f,<^^  »  contribution  of  the 
on  the  market  for  cash.  Dxu-lng  times  of  vanced  to  the  Presidency  and  to  the  Vice  '^i&nest  potential  value  to  American 
brisk  business  and  high-interest  rates,  such  Presidency,  and  though  he  must  know  that  business.  This  contribution  ought  to  be 
-         -  ■  w„*  .-_  .w- ,--.  .^-.  ^- .^  .^  .      made  known  to  all  American  business- 

men who  profess  allegiance  to  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  for  this  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
on  the  occasions  set  out  above  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 


Mr.  Room  said  in  future  auctions  bidders  ac- 
ganized  on  the  Childs  pattern  "might  come 
closer"  to  winning. 

As  did  the  winning  bidder,  both  the  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  group  and  the  First  Bos- 
ton group  were  shooting  for  a  public  reolfer- 
ing  of  4-percent  bonds  at  a  price  of  9100. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  clear  consensus  among 
the  auction's  participants  of  the  market 
worth  of  the  bonds. 

"KXACTLT     on    THE     MABKET" 

Mr.  Roosa  said  the  pattern  of  bids  alined 
the  worth  of  the  bonds  closer  to  prevailing 
securities  market  levels  than  the  Treasury 
could  have  done  by  placing  a  take-it-or- 
leave-lt  interest  rate  on  the  issue.  Judging 
by  other  Government  bonds  of  comparable 
maturity,  the  auction  prices  came  out  "ex- 


but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  a  southerner,  that 
recognition  would  have  been  his.  his  un- 
selfish service  has  continued  unabated,  and 
unsullied  by  any  thought  of  what  might  have 
been. 

His  service  to  Georgia  and  the  States  of 
the  South  as  leader  of  the  southern  bloc  in 
the  Senate  has  been  outstanding.     He  con- 
tinues to  stand  as  a  rock  In  the  defense  of 
showed  a  relatively  small  $250  million  issue     ^^  y\fifis  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution     were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
of  long-term  bonds  can  be  sold  through  the      °^  ^^^  United  States.  as  follows: 

His  service  to  the  United  States  of  America 


sales  tend  to  depress  prices  for  bonds  gen- 
erally and  push  interest  rates  even  higher 
both  for  the  Treasury  and  other  borrowers. 
And  during  times  of  business  slack,  the 
Treasury  fears  a  heavy  sale  of  long-term 
bonds  will  divert  investment  funds  the  pri- 
vate economy  needs  to  finance  housing  and 
business  expansion. 

Treasury  officials  said  yesterday's  results 
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auction    method   without    such    undesirable 
side  effects. 

"The  bidding  of  the  various  syndicates  in- 
dicates their  combined  Judgment  that  bor- 
rowing of  this  amount  can  be  readily  fitted 
into  the  existing  (interest)  rate  structure," 
Treasury  Secretary  DUlon  said  in  a  statement. 
"It  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Treasury  to  tap  the  long-term  bond  market 
in  this  amount  with  a  minimum  Impact  on 
the  supply  of  funds  related  to  the  needs  of 
the  economy."  -• 

Mr.  ERVIN  and  several  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICJER  (Mr. 
SacATHERs  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  rec- 
ognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR  RUSSELLr— 
30  YEARS  A  SENATOR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  was  temporarily  absent 
from  the  Senate  floor  when  Members  of 
the  Senate  paid  deserved  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Dick  Russell  on  account  of  his  out- 
standing service  to  his  State  and  Nation 
in  the  Senate  during  the  past  30  years. 
In  my  honest  judgment.  Dick  Russell  is 
the  best  qualified  man  in  America  for 
the  Presidency,  and  it  is  a  great  tragedy 
for  our  country  and  the  world  that  the 
prevailing  political  climate  prevents  him 
from  attaining  this  high  office  simply 
because  of  the  place  of  his  residence  and 
his  unwillingness  to  sell  constitutional 
truth  to  serve  the  political  hour. 

On  January  12,  1963,  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph, of  Macon,  Ga.,  carried  a  short 
statement  concerning  Dick  Russell 
written  by  his  longtime  friend,  Charles 
J.  Bloch,  of  the  Macon  bar.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  statement  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 


Is  best  exemplified  by  his  chairmanship.  o\er 
the  years,  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  facet  of  that 
long  service  was  his  chairmanship  of  the 
combined  memberships  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  Committees 
In  1951,  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigat- 
ing the  recall  by  President  Truman  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  These  hearings  con- 
cluded with  a  great  paper  of  state,  drafted 
by  Senator  Russell — a  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Appended  was  a  message  "To  the  Free 
Nations,"  and  to  "The  Communist  World." 
at  least  two  paragraphs  of  which  are  as  true 
and  pertinent  as  they  were  12  years  ago: 

"If  those  who  threaten  us  take  only  a 
tyrant's  lesson  from  differences  among  free- 
men and  mistake  the  temper  of  our  people 
they  can  plunge  the  world  into  war.  But  it 
would  be  a  war  they  could  never  win  and 
which  would  bring  them  to  ultimate  destruc- 
tion." 

"The  issues  which  might  divide  our  people 
are  far  transcended  by  the  things  which 
unite  them.  If  threatened  danger  becomes 
war,  the  aggressor  would  find  at  one  stroke 
arrayed  against  him  the  united  energies,  the 
united  resources,  and  the  united  devotion  of 
all  the  American  people." 

So  spoke  and  so  speaks  one  who  Is  "the 
truest  current  Senate  type,  and  Incomparably 
the  most  influential  man  on  the  inner  life 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia." 

We  greet  him  on  this  anniversary  date, 
extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  him, 
and  wish  for  him,  in  the  years  to  come,  all 
those  good  things  which  the  prayers  of  a 
grateful  people  can  bring  to  a  man  who  has 
served  them  faithfully  and  well. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  BELK,  MERCHANT 
OF  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  retail  associations  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Belk  family  of 
stores,  which  consist  of  more  than  400 
retail  stores  situated  in  17  of  the  States 


William  Henry  Belk,  Merchant  or  thi 
South 

Since  I  esteemed  him  one  of  the  finest 
products  of  our  civilization,  I  cherish  thla 
opportunity  to  speak  of  Henry  Belk  and  his 
contributions  to  society.  Let  me  confesg 
at  the  outset  my  Indebtedness  to  LeOttte 
Blythe's  brilliant  biography  entitled  "Wil- 
liam Henry  Belk.  Merchant  of  the  South"  for 
the  biographical  facts  relating  to  him. 

These  biographical  facts  Illustrate  in 
graphic  fashion  the  truth  that  adversity  is 
the  diamond  dust  with  which  life  polishes 
its  Jewels. 

Henry  Belk  came  of  sturdy.  God-fearing 
English  and  Scotch-Irish  stock,  who  set. 
tied  in  the  Carolinas  before  the  American 
Revolution  and  actively  participated  In  that 
war  for  independence.  He  was  the  son  of 
Abel  Nelson  Washington  Belk  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Narcissus  Walkup.  His  birthplace 
was  the  family  farm  In  Lancaster  County, 
S.C,  and  his  birthday  was  June  2,  1862. 
At  that  time  the  tragic  War  Between  the 
States  was  consimiing  the  fiower  of  the 
South 's  youth.  Henry  Belk  was  made  father- 
less at  the  age  of  2  years  and  8  months 
by  thieving  marauders  from  General  Sher- 
man's Army. 

When  Henry  Belk  was  11  years  old.  the 
family  removed  from  the  Lancaster  County 
farm  to  Monroe,  the  county  seat  of  Union 
County,  N.C.  Here  he  and  his  brother.  Dr. 
John  M.  Belk,  grew  to  manhood  during  the 
dark  days  of  Reconstruction  and  Its  after- 
math when  the  agricultural  South  was  pros- 
trated by  poverty  and  a  baneful  credit 
system  which  produced  111  will  between  mer- 
chant and  farmer  and  often  bankrupted 
both. 

Sarah  Walkup  Belk  believed  that  "what 
sculpture  Is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education 
Is  to  the  human  soul."  As  a  consequence, 
she  saw  to  It  that  her  sons  were  well  In- 
structed In  the  essential  courses  taught  In 
the  limited  local  schools  of  the  day. 

Despite  his  frequently  expressed  convic- 
tion that  "next  to  being  good  Christians— 
there's  nothing  better  for  young  people 
than — good  educations."  Henry  Belk  decided 
to  forgo  seeking  a  collegiate  education.  Hla 
decision  was  prompted  In  part  by  the  neces- 


■itv  to  concentrate  the   scant  financial  re- 

^urces  of  the  family  on  procuring  a  medical 

Irfucatlon  for  his  brother  John,  and  In  part 

b^  bl8  own   desire   to   embark    Immediately 

uDon  hU  precociously  chosen  lifework— -the 

huvlnK  and  seUlng  of  commodities  for  profit. 

Notwithstanding   his   lack  of   a  collegiate 

education.  Henry  Belk  was  well  equipped  to 

fc^ce  the  hard  world  of  hU  day.    For  this  he 

-«8  indebted  to   the  precept,   the  example. 

Ind   the    love    of   hU    great    mother,    Sarah 

Walkup    Belk,    who    taught    him    habits    of 

industry  and  thrift,  and  Implanted  indelibly 

in  hU  mind  and  heart  an  unfailing  Integrity 

of  thought  and  word  and  deed,  an  abiding 

love  for  good  men  and  women  of  aU  sorts, 

dedicated  devotion  to  Calvinism  as  Inter- 

oreted  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

and  an  unshakeable  faith  In  God. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  14  years,  Henry  Belk 
Decame  a  clerk  at  a  salary  of  %b  a  month  In 
♦he  store  of  Ben  D.  Heath,  which  was  then 
the  leading  mercantile  establishment  In 
Monroe.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  saved 
tl4  85  out  of  his  salttfy  for  the  first  3  months. 
He  stayed  with  Mr.  Heath  12  years,  rising  to 
the  poet  of  assistant  manager  at  a  salary  of 
MO  a  month. 

Having  saved  $750  out  of  his  earnings  in 
the  Heath  store,  Henry  Belk  concluded  it  was 
time  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  On 
May  29,  1888,  he  opened  his  own  dry-goods 
store  in  a  small  rented  building  in  Monroe. 
He  staked  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
upon  this  abiding  conviction:  The  most 
precious  assets  available  to  any  mercantile 
establishment  are  the  confidence  of  the 
public  In  the  integrity  of  Its  management 
and  the  probability  that  satisfied  customers 
win  return  to  it  for  further  trade. 

To  insure  Its  acquisition  of  these  asset*. 
Henry  Belk  laid  down  these  basic  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  his  newly  established  busi- 
ness: 

1.  That  good  merchandise  was  to  be  sold 
at  the  most  reasonable  price. 

2.  That  the  merchandise  was  to  be  sold  for 

cash  only. 

3.  That  the  merchandise  was  to  be  plainly 
marked  with  Its  retail  price,  and  there  was 
to  be  no  haggling  at  the  counter. 

4.  That  every  customer  was  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  regardless  of  the 
size  of  his  pocketbook. 

6.  That  every  customer  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retxirn  without  question  any  mer- 
chandise not  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  second,  third,  and  fifth  rules  were 
virtually  without  precedent  in  southern 
mercantile  circles.  The  second  had  Its  origin 
in  Henry  Belk's  detestation  of  the  baneful 
credit  system  In  vogue  In  the  agricultural 
South  and  his  appreciation  of  the  psychologi- 
cal fact  that  when  a  fellow  buys  something 
and  pays  cash,  he  Just  naturally  feels  good. 

A  faithful  observance  of  these  rules 
brought  to  the  new  store  constantly  increas- 
ing trade  and  Imposed  upon  Its  owner  con- 
stantly Increasing  responsibilities.  Being 
desirous  of  the  assistance  of  an  able  and 
congenial  associate,  Henry  Belk  persuaded 
his  brother.  Dr.  John  Belk,  to  abandon  medi- 
cine, and  Join  him  In  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. This  event  occurred  in  1891.  The  as- 
sociation of  the  brothers  In  merchandising 
lasted  from  that  time  until  1928  when  Dr. 
John  Belk's  death  robbed  his  surviving 
brother  of  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel. 

At  that  time  there  were  39  stores  in  what 
Henry  Belk  so  aptly  called  the  Belk  family 
of  stores.  The  fourth  of  these  stores,  Belk 
Bros.  Co.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C,  now  one  of 
the  outstanding  retail  establishments  of  the 
Nation,  had  opened  September  25.  1895.  and 
had  become  the  particular  charge  of  Henry 
Belk,  who  had  removed  his  residence  from 
Monroe  to  Charlotte. 

Subsequent  to  Dr.  John  Belk's  death,  Henry 
Belk  devoted  his  major  efforts  to  Increasing 
the  services  of  the  Charlotte  store  to  the 
people  of  the  Carolinas,  and  expanding  the 


Belk  family  of  stores  to  a  total  of  306  stores 
In  306  cities  and  towns  In  14  States.  At  the 
same  time  he  served  with  rare  diligence  as 
an  elder  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  as 
a  trustee  of  many  Institutions  of  an  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  or  religious  nature, 
such  as  Davidson  College,  the  Montreat  Re- 
treat Association,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
In  Charlotte,  the  Presbyterian  Junior  Col- 
lege, and  the  Presbyterian  Orphans'  Home  at 
Barium  Springs,  N.C.  Moreover,  he  materi- 
ally aided  by  generous  gifts  the  erection  of 
more  than  300  Presbyterian  churches  and 
manses,  the  esUbllshment  of  the  Sarah 
Walkup  Hospital  In  Tal-Chow,  China,  and 
other  good  causes  past  numbering. 

Henry  Belk  died  at  Charlotte  on  February 
21,  1952,  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Irwin  Belk.  who  is  a  worthy  descendant  of 
her  Revolutionary  ancestors,  his  daughter, 
Sarah  Walkup  Belk.  who  Is  the  accomplished 
wife  of  Charles  Glenn  Gambrell,  and  his  five 
sons.  William  Henry  Belk,  Jr..  John  Mont- 
gomery Belk,  Irwin  Belk.  Henderson  Belk. 
and  Thomas  Mllburn  Belk.  who  are  making 
significant  contributions  in  their  own  right 
to  our  country. 

An  editorial  writer  made  these  contem- 
poraneous comments: 

"If  one  were  looking  for  a  man  whose  life 
exempUfles  the  best  in  the  American  system 
and   in  American  life.  It  wotild  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  apt  Illustration  than  the  career 
of  William  Henry  Belk.  whose  death  Thurs- 
day left  a  vacant  place  that  had  seemed  to 
be  almost  permanent  In  the  life  of  Charlotte 
and  of  the  South.     The  record  left  behind 
him  has  been  a  living  proof  that  integrity 
of    character,    fortified    by    a    firm    religious 
faith,    is    the    best    foundation    for    achieve- 
ment In  this  land  of  ours.     He  buUt  a  mer- 
cantile empire  that  covered  the  whole  South- 
east, and  he  did  it  without  benefit  of  RFC 
loans,  aids  to  small  business,  or  any  other 
governmental  favor.    He  started  from  scratch 
and  rose  at  a  time  when  the  crlterlons  for 
success    were    a    man's    ability,    his    will    to 
achieve,  his  honesty  of  purpose.    Mr.  Belk 
had  all   three  In  abundant  measure.  •   •   • 
Quietly  and  without  fanfare,  he  gave  of  his 
means   to   those   causes   which   could   strike 
at    the   root   of    social    and    economic   evils 
and    eliminate    them    at    the    sotirce.     His 
philanthropies  were  many  and  will  be  re- 
membered long  after  him.    But  the  finest  of 
all   his   legacies   is   the   example  of  his   own 
life,  full  to  overfiowlng  with  a  certain  stead- 
fastness  that  serves  as  an  anchor   In   this 
turbulent  age." 

I  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  salient 
external  events  of  the  life  of  Henry  Belk. 
I  have  endeavored  to  reveal  what  manner  of 
man  he  was  in  his  Innermost  mind  and 
heart.  I  have  striven  to  Indicate  some  of  the 
manifestations  of  his  love  for  his  fellow  men, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  who  knew  him  in  the  flesh.  I  wiU 
now  undertake  to  appraise  his  contribution 
to  American  business. 

Henry  Belk  made  a  contribution  of  great 
moment  to  American  business.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  contribution  should  be  a 
reflection  of  his  own  Intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual image. 

The  America  we  know  and  love  was  not 
made  a  living  reality  by  the  economic 
theorists  who  have  promised  abundance  for 
all  by  robbing  selected  Peter  to  pay  for 
collective  Paul.  The  America  we  know  and 
love  was  made  a  living  reality  by  the  blood, 
sweat,  tears,  and  prayers  of  the  free  enter- 
prisers— all  those  men  and  women,  great  and 
small,  who  have  staked  the  existence  of 
America  as  a  free  country  upon  the  simple 
economic  truths  that  earth  yields  nothing 
to  man  except  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and 
that  no  free  man  can  be  Induced  to  produce 
things  of  value  unless  he  is  allowed  to  retain 


Henry  Belk  was  a  free  enterpriser  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  term.  Life  and  religion 
taught  him  that  a  man  of  Integrity  is  God's 
noblest  creation.  As  a  consequence,  he  be- 
lieved supremely  In  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual.  He  believed  that  the  in- 
terests of  society  as  well  as  those  of  individ- 
uals are  best  served  by  the  individual 
initiative  and  the  individual  Industry,  which 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  He  believed  that  the  best  way 
to  encourage  Individual  initiative  and  In- 
dividual Industry  Is  to  reward  individuals 
who  manifest  diligence  and  integrity  with 
advancement  to  positions  imposing  in- 
creased responsibility  and  offering  increased 
opportunity.  He  believed,  moreover,  that 
every  Individual  is  accountable  to  society 
and  to  God  for  the  use  of  his  talents  and 
possessions. 

Henry    Belk    had    the    canny    capacity    to 
anticipate  big  business  in  the  modern  sense 
of   the   term,   and    to   know   it  for   what   it 
really   is.     He  understood   clearly  that  big 
business  is  fraught  with  both  good  and  ill. 
He  appreciated  in  full  meastire  the  good 
arising  out  of   the   power   of    the   big   mer- 
chandiser to  promote  efficiency  through'  ex- 
pert   services    not    available    to    small    mer- 
chants, and  to  pass  on  to  customers  In  the 
form  of  better  merchandise  and  lower  prices 
the  benefit  of  mass  buying  of  oommodlties. 
He  realized  with  equal  clarity,  however,  that 
central   control  of   activities  and  finance   as 
curtoniarily     practiced     in     the     chain-store 
system  of  merchandising  has  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  stifle  Individual  Initiative  and  indi- 
vidual Industry  among  the  personnel  of  the 
retail  outlets  of  the  system.     He  could  not 
tolerate   the  policy   usually   pursued  by   the 
chain  system  to  make  frequent  transfers  of 
managerial  employees  from  one  place  to  an- 
other because  of  Its  repugnancy  to  his  con- 
viction  that  the  manager  of   a  retaU   store 
ought  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  store  is  located  and  dis- 
charge in  full  measure  his  share  of  the  civic 
and  religious  obligations  resting  on  citizens 
of  that  community. 

Henry  Belk  saw  the  deslrabUlty  of  devising 
a  method  of  retail  merchandising  which 
would  adapt  the  good  In  big  business  to  his 
basic  beliefs  concerning  men  and  free  enter- 
prise. This  he  did  In  a  highly  successful 
manner  In  the  concept  that  underlies  and 
permeates  the  Belk  family  of  stores.  This 
concept  constitutes  his  great  contribution  to 
American  business. 

The  Belk  family  of  stores  is  an  association 
rather  than  a  chain  of  retail  dry  goods 
stores.  A  central  organization  known  as  the 
Belk  Stores  service  offers  to  each  store  expert 
services  In  merchandising,  law,  and  the  like, 
and  the  advantage  of  sharing  In  the  mass 
buying  of  merchandise.  There  Is,  however, 
no  centralized  control  of  the  activities  and 
finances  of  the  various  stores. 

Each  store  Is.  In  fact,  an  Independent  legal 
and  merchandising  entity  operated  accord- 
ing to  the  Judgment  of  Its  manager,  who  Is 
at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  assistance 
of  the  Belk  Stores  service.  The  manager 
of  the  store  attains  his  position  as  a  reward 
for  demonstrated  diligence  and  Integrity  in 
some  other  member  of  the  Belk  family  of 
stores.  He  shares  the  ownership  of  the  store 
with  members  of  the  Belk  family  and  their 
associates  and  for  that  reason  has  a  real 
stake  in  it.  As  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
community  In  which  the  store  is  located,  he 
has  the  incentive  and  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  aU  Its  civic  and  religious  under- 
takings. 

One  cannot  overmagnlfy  the  potential  good 
in  HeiU7  Belk's  contribution  to  American 
business.  It  affords  a  practical  way  by  which 
America  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  big  busi- 
ness without  sacrificing  the  Individual  inltia- 


a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  for  hlm^  tive  and  the  Individual  Industry  which  make 
self  and  those  he  loves  and  the  causes  he  the  free  enterprise  system  work.  In  clostog. 
holds  dear  I  indulge  the  fervent  hope  that  American 
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toqsliMW  will  employ  Henry  Belle's  great 
concept  wltb  Increasing  frequency  and 
Increasing  intensity  In  the  days  to  come. 


SCIENTIPIC  RESEARCH  IN*SOVIET 
SIBERIA  AND  THE  NEED  FOR 
CORRESPONDINQ  EFFORT  IN 
ALASKA 

Mr.  GRXJENINO.  Mr.  President,  our 
former  colleague,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished William  Benton,  publisher  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  has  writ- 
ten a  most  interesting  article  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled  "Inside 
the  Siberian  Science  City."  It  tells  of 
the  tremendous  complex  of  scientific  in- 
stitutes which  the  Russians  are  estab- 
lishing at  Novosibirsk  in  Siberia.  It 
presents  a  tremendous  challenge  to  us  in 
the  United  States  and  to  the  free  world 
In  general. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings 
and  failures  of  the  Kremlin's  policies, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  many 
fields  of  science  the  Russians  are  con- 
centrating every  effort  and  are  achiev- 
ing greatly.  If  we  in  the  United  States 
are  not  to  be  left  behind,  we  must  sim- 
ilarly and  Increasingly  mobilize  our 
brains,  our  talent,  and  our  resources 
for  scientific  research. 

An  admirable  opp>ortunity  to  do  this 
most  effectively  exists  in  Alaska.  There, 
the  University  of  Alaska,  situated  ap- 
proximately 125  miles  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  4  miles  west  of  Fairbanks,  is  seek- 
ing to  lay  its  foundation  to  be  the 
American  institution  for  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctic  research.  Geographically,  it  is 
uniquely  qualified  for  this  important 
role.  A  significant  start  has  been  made 
there  with  its  geophysical  institute,  with 
the  oceanogrraphic  experiments  being 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  and  the  university  at  Point 
Barrow:  by  the  establishment  of  a  forest 
research  laboratory  which  will  be  dedi- 
cated this  spring;  and  by  the  pending 
construction  of  the  water  pollution 
laboratory,  which  was  established  under 
legislation  passed  in  the  87th  Congress. 
A  program  of  environmental  research  is 
in  the  planning  stage. 

But  these  are  only  slender  beginnings 
in  a  field  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
which  little  work  has  been  done  by 
American  scientists.  The  destiny  of  the 
University  of  Alaska,  our  farthest  North 
institution  of  higher  learning,  lies  in  be- 
coming that  great  institute  of  research 
for  which  President  William  R.  Wood 
and  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  are  seeking  to  lay  the  foundation. 
Our  Nation  and  the  free  world  will  bene- 
fit by  the  achievement  of  that  destiny. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  former 
Senator  William  Benton's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inside  the  Siberian  Science  Crrr 
(By  William  Benton) 
Deep  in  the  forests  of  Siberia,  near  a 
vast  man  made  lake,  the  Soviets  are  building 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scientific  cen- 
ters in  the  world.  Its  Implications  can  be 
ominous  for  us.  The  only  way  to  suggest  an 
American  counterpart  would  be  to  Imagine 
the  UJ3.  Government  merging  the  theoreti- 


cal-research departments  of  Harvard  and  ttie 
University  of  Chicago  with  the  applied-re- 
search divisions  of  General  Electric  and  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories— and  establishing 
them  all  in  a  new  headqiiarters  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Detroit.  This  Ls  roughly  what  the 
Soviets  are  planning  for  their  science  city 
outside  the  Industrial  center  of  Novosibirsk 
in  Siberia. 

The  new  establishment.  Just  now  nearlng 
completion,  is  a  striking  symbol  of  tbe  So- 
viet Intellectual  challenge  to  the  West.  It 
is  a  complex  of  15  separate  scientific  In- 
stitutes designed  to  house  50.000  research 
workers.  It  is  dedicated  not  merely  to  the- 
oretical research  of  the  highest  order  but  to 
solving  practical  problems  in  fields  ranging 
from  hydravUlc  mining  to  the  translation  of 
ancient  languages.  And  this  new  science 
city  is  only  the  first  of  several  that  the  So- 
viets plan  to  build  across  Siberia. 

Since  Novosibirsk  is  closed  to  most  for- 
eign visitors,  only  a  handful  of  Americans 
have  seen  even  the  site  of  this  science  city. 
Among  them  are  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover,  and 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson.  What  they  saw 
was  largely  a  blueprint.  It  was  only  recently, 
when  I  visited  Russia,  as  a  guest  of  the  newly 
created  Institute  of  Soviet-American  Rela- 
tions, that  an  American  first  saw  the  science 
city  actually  In  operation.  Perhaps  I  should 
add  that  I  had  told  the  Russians  that  I  had 
no  training  In  science  and  that  I  wouldn't 
recognize  a  secret  If  my  nose  were  rubbed 
In  It. 

CEREMONIAL    AT   DAWN 

It  was  5:20  a.m.  when  I  landed  in  Novosi- 
birsk, 1,750  miles  east  of  Moscow,  together 
with  Mrs.  Benton  and  our  20-year-old  son. 
John.  A  representative  of  the  mayor,  plus 
the  chief  learned  secretary  of  the  Siberian 
department  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  a  third  ofllcial  welcomer  were  on 
hand  to  meet  us  and  drive  us  to  our  hotel. 
Our  suite  there,  according  to  our  escort,  was 
"Indisputably  the  most  luxurious  hotel  suite 
in  the  entire  Soviet  Union."  It  had  ceilings 
at  least  20  feet  high,  beatjtlful  oriental  rugs, 
a  piano  In  the  living  room  and  stiff,  un- 
comfortable furniture. 

Like  the  rest  of  Siberia,  Novoelblrsk  scarcely 
corresponds  to  the  Western  Image  of  a  cold 
slave-labor  prison.  For  one  thing.  It  was 
hot  when  I  was  there.  a«  hot  as  any  town 
In  Iowa.  A  village  of  a  few  thousand  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Novosibirsk  was  orig- 
inally used  as  a  camp  for  construction  work- 
ers building  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  Its 
big  growth  came  during  World  War  II.  when 
the  Soviets  brought  In  great  Industrial  plants 
evacuated  before  the  Nazi  push  Into  western 
Russia.  Today  It  Is  an  Industrial  city  of 
1  million,  roughly  comparable  to  Detroit  or 
Cleveland,  a  producer  of  turbines  and  steel 
and  mining  machinery.  Its  paved  central 
square  is  about  the  size  of  four  or  five  New 
York  City  blocks  without  greenery  of  any 
kind,  and  Its  opera  house  Is  the  biggest  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  Across  the  tops  of  the  buildings 
on  the  main  square  are  four  great  electric 
signs  saying  "Peace  to  the  world,  glory  to 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
long  live  Leninism,  long  live  the  Soviet 
people."  Most  of  the  city's  buildings  are  a 
drab  gray.  In  winter  the  temperature  falls 
to  50  below  zero.  All  things  considered,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  president  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  originally  opposed 
the  plan  to  build  a  costly  academic  center 
there. 

"You  won't  be  able  to  persuade  top  sci- 
entists to  move  to  Novosibirsk,"  he  said. 

"We  can  get  the  brilliant  young  ones." 
Khrushchev  reportedly  answered,  "and  we 
can  train  them  there.  The  young  scien.ists 
do  the  creative  work." 

HOW    THE    CITY    EECAN 

When  Khrushchev  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  science  city  4  years  ago,  it  was  only  part 
of  a  regional  plan  for  the   development  of 


the  whole  area.  One  of  the  fla-st  stepg  »^ 
to  dam  the  mighty  Ob  River,  creating  ^ 
Sea  of  Ob,  125  miles  long,  and  provid^ 
enough  power,  heat,  and  light  for  both 
Novosibirsk  and  the  science  city.  Then  teiS 
of  construction  workers  arrived,  and  12.fi00af 
them  are  still  at  work  on  the  project. 

When  we  reached  the  science  clty-l*  lo 
mile  drive  along  a  broad  and  modern  but 
nearly  empty  highway  from  Novosibirsk— oi» 
car  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Insututea 
geology.  Waiting  to  greet  us  was  Mlih^ 
Lavrentlev.  chairman  of  the  Siberian  depiut. 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sclencea  aad 
head  of  the  science  city.  He  la  a  tall,  stoo^ 
Ing  man  with  friendly  eyes,  and  an  e»«C 
host.  ^^ 

The  15  new  Institutes  occupy  great  aqiut 
3-  and  4-story  buildings  somewhat  resem- 
bUng  Soviet  efficiency  apartment  houW 
The  unadorned  facade  of  each  Instltutt 
faces  a  wide  avenue  of  the  Instltut* 
Two  main  buildings  have  been  In  xise  f(»  j 
or  4  years.  Others  were  incomplete,  still  en- 
cased In  scaffolding.  None  of  these  maolTc 
oblong  structures  had  yet  acquired  the  ni. 
stars  or  statues  of  Lenin  that  typify  nunr 
public  buildings  In  the  U.S.S.R.  Virgin  for' 
ests  behind  the  Institutes  provide  room  lot 
expansion  while  shielding  them  from  bitter 
Siberian  winter  winds.  "We  tried  to  preserrt 
as  much  of  the  forest  as  possible,"  ea^ 
Lavrentlev. 

The  names  of  the  Institutes  give  an  Idea 
of  the  scope  of  these  drab  new  sclentllk 
palaces.  Squarely  In  the  center  of  the 
compound  la  the  Institute  of  Geology  and 
Geophysics.  Next  door  is  the  Institute  of 
Automation  and  Electrical  Measuring  Tech- 
niques.  Then  comes  the  Institute  of  Ge- 
netics, then  the  Institute  of  Experimental 
Biology  and  Medicine,  then  Hydrodynamia 
Kinetics  and  Combustion.  AppUed  Mechan- 
ics, and  so  on.  I  asked  about  nuclear  re- 
actors but  was  told  this  particular  science 
city  had  no  need  of  one. 

The  layout  makes  each  institute  an  auton- 
omous unit.  Yet  the  Institutes  depend 
horizontally  on  each  other  for  support — u 
shown  by  their  locations.  The  Institute  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  for  example,  standi 
next  to  the  Institute  of  Thermophyslcs  so 
that  the  scientists  In  one  can  work  closely 
with  those  in  the  other. 

Not  far  away  from  the  institute  build- 
ings, on  newly  cleared  forest  land,  work- 
men have  already  completed  the  first  btg 
physics  and  chemistry  building  of  the  new 
University  of  Novosibirsk,  begun  at  the  same 
time  as  the  science  city.  The  university 
already  lias  1,000  students,  and  the  enroll- 
ment will  increase  to  4,000.  The  student! 
will  work  at  the  Institutes  In  research 
projects. 

What  goes  on  In  this  remote  research 
center?  As  one  example,  which  seemed 
rather  strange  in  the  middle  of  Siberia,  the 
Soviets  report  that  their  computers  have 
deciphered  a  Mayan  Indian  script  which 
philologists  had  worked  on  for  decades.  Ser- 
gei Sobolev,  head  of  the  Institute  of  Mathe- 
matics, proudly  presented  me  with  a  three- 
volume  account  of  the  work.  Another  group, 
the  Geology  Institute,  has  92  survey  teanu 
Investigating  Siberia's  wealth  of  Iron,  sul- 
fur, copper  and  oil.  "There  is  so  much  un- 
known and  60  much  to  be  discovered."  said 
the  group's  director.  Andrei  Trofimuk,  a  sol- 
idly built  man  of  about  40.  "Siberia  hai 
every  mineral  that  exists." 

BETTER  THAN  MOSCOW 

The  most  spectacular  demonstration  that 
I  saw  was  the  use  of  a  mining  machine 
called  a  water-pressure  cannon,  developed 
by  the  Hydrodynamics  Institute.  It  loolu 
like  a  bundle  of  pipes,  perhaps  10  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  8  feet  long.  Prom  a  safe 
distance  we  watched  while  the  cannon  fired 
at  a  3-foot-thlck  chunk  of  granite.  There 
was  a  loud  bang.  The  granite  splintered  Into 
a  dozen  fragments.    In  the  same  laboratwy 
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we  e&v  *  piece  of  copper  about  8  Inches 
thick  with  a  hole  shot  through  Its  center 
bv  one  of  these  water  cannon.  Lavrentlev 
boasted  of  the  machine  as  "16  times  better 
than  Moscow  has  been  able  to  do."  We  in 
t>ie  United  States  have  nothing  comparable 
to  this  for  our  mining   industries. 

The  opportunity  to  work  and  get  ahead 
in  such  laboratories— along  with  the  com- 
parative luxury  of  a  house  and  garden  of 
one's  own — has  indeed  brought  young  scien- 
tists to  Novosibirsk,  as  Khrushchev  pre- 
dicted. By  now  there  are  12,500  of  them  (as 
well  as  11  members  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences) .  Arnold  Romanov,  for  example, 
at  the  age  of  29,  is  the  head  of  a  key  section 
In  the  Institute  of  Automation  and  Electrical 
Measuring  Techniques.  A  fascinating  young 
man  who  has  read  widely  In  English  Utera- 
ture  and  speaks  our  language  well.  Romanov 
sparkles  with  enthusiasm  about  his  work. 
Here,  he  says,  a  gifted  man  gets  a  bigger 
lob  quicker.  "The  scientists  are  not  alone," 
Lavrentlev  added.  "They  have  wives  and 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  we  take 
care  of  them." 

The  scientists  don't  spend  all  their  time 
In  laboratories.  After  our  first  morning  at 
the  center  we  lunched  at  the  clubhouse  for 
the  institutes'  top  research  scholars.  There 
was  a  lavish  array  of  30  or  more  dishes — red 
and  black  caviar,  tomatoes,  cheeses  meats, 
bottles  of  wine,  and  vodka.  The  next  day  we 
Joined  Lavrentlev  and  lour  colleagues  in  a 
50-foot  motor  launch  and  chugged  across  the 
Sea  of  Ob  to  a  camp  run  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  camp,  In  a  forest  of  tall,  aromatic 
pines,  consisted  of  three  or  four  substantial 
log  houses,  together  with  half  a  dozen  tents 
and  small  cabins.  We  saw  a  number  of 
women  and  children — though  we  got  little 
chance  to  talk  to  them.  A  rotund,  tanned, 
bearded  individual  greeted  us  with  a  load  of 
fish  he  had  caught  that  morning.  By  the 
time  we  had  all  taken  a  swim,  the  bearded 
man  had  prepared  a  steaming  fish  soup  with 
a  chunk  of  pike  floating  In  It.  With  that 
came  caviar,  salad,  cheese,  wine,  and  vodka, 
all  served  as  a  picnic  beneath  the  tall  white 
birches  near  the  water.  It  made  me  think 
of  some  fantasy — portrayed  by  Manet,  de- 
scribed by  Tolstoy,  and  catered  by  BrlUat- 
Savarln. 

I  wanted  to  find  out  more  about  how  the 
Soviet  scientists  viewed  their  own  role  In  the 
world.  I  asked  Lavrentlev  whether  he  didn't 
feel  that  many  sciences  were  getting  so 
specialized  that  a  scientist  found  himself 
"learning  more  and  more  about  less  and 
less."  Lavrentlev  thought  not — at  least  In 
his  own  case.  As  a  boy  of  11,  he  said,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  mathematical  puzzler 
called  the  four-color  problem.  The  problem 
is  this:  How  many  different  colors  would  you 
need  to  use  on  any  map  so  that  no  two  ad- 
joining states  are  the  same  color,  no  matter 
how  many  states  there  are  or  what  their 
shape?  Lavrentlev  said  mathematicians  had 
proved  that  five  colors  would  be  enough  for 
any  possible  map,  and  that  three  would  not 
be  enough,  but  nobody  had  been  able  to 
prove  mathematically  that  four  would  suf- 
fice. He  named  a  Swedish  scientist  who  had 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  this  problem,  but.  as  for 
himself,  he  had  gone  on  to  other  things. 

We  agreed  that  there  should  be  more  ex- 
change of  information  between  our  coun- 
tries, but  I  mentioned  the  problem  of  the 
Soviets'  unwillingness  to  abide  by  Interna- 
tional rules  of  copyright  and  royalties.  Sobo- 
lev. head  of  the  Mathematics  Institute,  asked 
whether  Russian  writers  got  any  royalties 
in  the  United  States.  When  I  said  they  did, 
he  remarked  that  a  publisher  asked  his  per- 
mission to  publish  two  of  his  mathematical 
works  but  there  had  been  no  royalties.  He 
couldnt  remember  who  the  publisher  was, 
and  I  never  found  out  what  had  happened 
to  the  books  In  the  United  States.     I  said 


that  books  of  this  sort  sold  on  such  a  small 
scale  that  there  were  few  royalties. 

As  for  more  popular  writers,  I  recalled  that 
I  first  heard  of  the  American  ex-Communist 
novelist  Howard  Fast  when  I  learned  some 
years  ago  of  his  great  popularity  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  added  that  he  had  become 
better  known  in  the  United  States  since  he 
abandoned  communism  In  1957.  "It's  exactly 
the  re%erse  here,"  laughed  Sobolev.  And  in 
fact  X  no  longer  found  Past's  books  on  sale 
In  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  asked  the  members  of  the  group  to  specu- 
late on  the  future.    What  did  they  foresee? 

"How  can  we  foresee  the  future?"  Sobolev 
asked.  "AH  we  know  is  that  there  will  be 
more  changes  in  the  next  50  years  than  have 
been  created  in  all  the  past  history  of  the 
world  put  together." 

I  asked  whether  he  agreed  with  the  asser- 
tion by  some  experts  that  90  percent  of  all 
the  scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are  alive 
today.  He  thought  a  moment  and  then 
nodded  in  agreement.  But  not  everyone  ac- 
cepted the  Implication  that  many  scientists 
means  great  scientists.  "There  is  no  Newton 
alive  today,"  said  academician  Ilya  Vekhua, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Novosibirsk. 

In  their  conversation,  as  in  their  work, 
the  scientists  of  Novosibirsk  revealed  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  way  scientific  train- 
ing is  organized  east  and  west  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  In  the  basic  Soviet  primary-sec- 
ondary school,  called  the  11 -year  school. 
every  student  is  required  to  take  10  years  of 
mathematics.  5  o^  physics.  4  of  chemistry 
and  2  of  biology — in  addition  to  such  hu- 
manistic studies  as  history,  literature,  and 
a  foreign  language.  On  the  basis  of  this 
broad  background  the  student  Is  encouraged 
to  specialize  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  the 
11-year  school.  Since  the  tuition  at  all  levels 
Is  free,  a  gifted  student,  no  matter  how  poor, 
can  develop  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
both  himself  and  the  state.  Nor  are  these 
talents  trained  independ«ntly  of  the  nation's 
Industrial  growth.  There  Is  no  sharp  di- 
vision, as  In  the  West,  between  the  applied 
science  of  industry  and  the  more  prestigious 
theoretical  science  of  the  university. 

"The  graduates  of  the  university  must  be 
as  close  as  possible  to  Industry."  Lavrentlev 
told  me.  "You  look  to  your  universities  to 
train  your  scientific  personnel  and  to  do  your 
basic  theoretical  research.  In  the  U.SS.R. 
the  really  great  scientific  achievements  do 
not  develop  within  the  walls  of  the  universi- 
ties but  within  the  walls  of  the  research 
Institutes  like  this  one." 

The  reality  of  the  Soviet  scientific  achieve- 
ments can  scarcely  be  disputed.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous not  only  In  their  space  triumphs  but  in 
less  spectacular  fields  such  as  surgery,  oil 
drilling  and  oceanography.  Judging  from 
what  I  saw  at  Novosibirsk,  there  will  be  fur- 
ther achievements  at  the  new  Siberian  sci- 
ence cities  (the  next  such  center  will  be  at 
Irkutsk  near  the  Mongolian  frontier).  To- 
day the  Kremlin  Is  systematically  developing 
all  its  science  and  education  according  to  its 
current  view  of  what  Soviet  society  needs. 

If  the  Russians  have  sacrificed  butter  for 
guns,  they  have  sacrificed  meat  for  educa- 
tion and  research.  Are  we  Americans  mak- 
ing similar  sacrifices? 

The  U.S.  Government  is  indeed  pouring 
massive  amounts  of  money  into  the  scientific 
programs  at  our  universities  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  encotiraging  more  applied  research  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  theoretical  Investiga- 
tions to  which  our  great  scientists  have  been 
traditionally  devoted.  Our  corporations,  too. 
are  intensifying  projects  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  theoretical  and  applied  research. 
Some  are  building  research  laboratories  near 
the  campuses  of  our  universities. 

If  the  Soviets  forge  ahead  of  us  In  science 
It  will  not  be  because  their  highly  coordi- 
nated system  is  necessarily  better  than  our 
system.    Prof.  Robert  Marshak,  a  University 


of  Rochester  physicist  who  has  been  apprais- 
ing recent  advances  In  Soviet  science,  be- 
lieves the  United  States  will  continue  to  lead 
In  pure  and  theoretical  science  for  some  time 
to  come  because  our  system  Is  more  Ideally 
suited  to  such  research.  But  he  warns  that 
we  should  expect  the  Russians — because  of 
their  greater  stress  on  applied  research,  their 
expanding  budgets  and  their  ability  to  locus 
almost  unlimited  resources  on  selected  prob- 
lems— to  make  numerous  short-range  break- 
throughs In  applied  science.  A  case  In  point 
Is  the  Soviet  lead  in  booster  rockets  for  sp.ice 
capsules. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Novosibirsk  I  com- 
mented to  Lavrentlev  that  the  Soviet  educa- 
tional system  was  designed  not  for  the 
Individual  but  for  the  state.  He  did  not  dis- 
agree. As  for  myself,  I  told  him  I  once  had 
been  the  only  young  man  In  the  United 
States  to  get  100  percent  In  the  comprehen- 
sive college-entrance  examinations  In  math- 
ematics. Following  my  own  Inclinations,  I 
have  led  a  widely  varied  life  as  an  advertis- 
ing executive,  a  U.S.  Senator,  a  top  State 
Department  ofllcial.  a  trustee  of  several  uni- 
versities and  head  of  the  Encyclopiiedla  Bri- 
tannlca. In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Commu- 
nist system  would  Inevitably  have  directed 
me  toward  a  career  In  science. 

With  the  calm  confidence  of  the  new  Soviet 
scientific  elite,  Lavrentlev  said,  "Perhaps  you 
would  have  been  better  off  In  mathematics." 

Like  most  other  Americans  I  certainly  want 
to  go  on  deciding  such  questions  for  myself. 


RESOLUTION  ON  IMMIGRATION  BY 
UNITED  ITALIAN  AMERICAN  LA- 
BOR COUNCIL,  INC. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1962,  in  New  York  City,  tiie 
United  Italian  American  Labor  Council 
lield  its  annual  conference.  There  it 
adopted,  among  other  resolutions,  a  reso- 
lution on  national  immigration  policy, 
calling  upon  the  Congress  orthe  United 
States  to  enact  permanent  immigration 
legislation  which  will  have  as  one  of  its 
main  objectives  the  uniting  of  families. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  allocating 
within  an  up-to-date  and  realistic  quota 
a  large  percentage  of  visas  to  close  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  87th  Congress, 
under  bipartisan  sponsorship  in  which 
I  was  privileged  to  join,  a  bill  (S.  3043) 
was  introduced  to  make  several  perma- 
nent changes  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  The  most  important 
provision  proposed  to  augment  the  an- 
nual number  of  quota  visas,  giving 
special  consideration  to  unsettled  politi- 
cal refugees  and  close  relatives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  It  was  a  source  of  dis- 
appointment to  me  that  little  progress 
was  made  in  even  considering  this  legis- 
lation. Instead,  the  87th  Congress  con- 
tented itself  with  enacting  piecemeal  and 
stopgap  measures  which,  although  they 
ha<l  merit  in  themselves  and  were  much 
needed,  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  our 
overall  objectives  in  immigration  policy 
for  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  therefore  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  with  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  teclinical  and  informa- 
tional assistance  of  all  the  private  orga- 
nizations that  have  labored  so  diligently 
in  behalf  of  an  enlightened  immigration 
law,  the  88th  Congress  will  get  down  to 
the  task  of  permanently  revising  the 
basic  legislation.  Many  constructive 
suggestions  were  received  as  to  how  S. 
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3043  of  the  last  Congress  could  be  im- 
proved, and  I  have  hopes  that  before 
long  a  revised  bill  incorporating  several 
meritorious  changes  will  be  introduced. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
on  immigration  adopted  by  the  United 
Italian  American  Labor  Council  at  its 
annual  conference  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoN  ON  Immigration 
Wbereas  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  of 
low-quota  countries  such  as  Italy,  members 
of  alien  families  legally  residing  In  the  United 
States  and  members  of  famUles  or  close  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens  In  the  United 
States,  have  applied  for  admission  to  our 
country  and  their  applications  hare  been 
processed  and  approved;  and 

Whereas  they  have  been  registered,  respec- 
tively, either  under  the  third  preference  of 
the  quota,  for  which  visas  are  insvifflclent,  or 
under  the  fourth  preference  of  the  quota,  for 
which  visas  are  unavailable,  with  the  resxilt 
that  these  applicants  have  to  wait  years  and 
years  before  being  permitted  to  Join  their 
dear  ones  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress,  sensitive  to  the 
\irgent  need  of  reuniting  families  and  pro- 
viding entry  of  close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens. 
In  1961  enacted  Public  Law  87-301  and  In 
1962  Public  Law  87-«85  which  provided  a  very 
partial  solution  of  this  problem;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  recognized  this 
problem  and  urged  Its  solution  stating:  "I 
believe  that  the  most  Important  Immediate 
objective  of  immigration  policy  Is  the  reunit- 
ing of  families.  There  are  many  new  citizens 
In  America  whose  cloeest  kin  are  In  other 
lands  waiting  to  Join  them.  We  have  a  social 
obUgation  to  bring  these  families  together, 
provided  they  are  eligible  under  the  law"; 
and 

Whereas  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  only  a  year  ago 
stated  that:  "It  Is  my  belief  that  the  number 
of  quota  Immigrants  admitted  annually  can 
be  Increased  from  the  present  quota  of  16S,- 
000  to  250,000  without  undermining  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  American  workers. 
Every  immigrant  Is  a  potential  customer  for 
the  products  of  American  workers  and  every 
employed  Immigrant  a  producer  who  con- 
tributes to  ova  total  wealth":  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  21st  annual  conference  of 
the  United  Italian  American  Labor  Council 
held  on  December  8, 1962,  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York  City.  That  we  call  upon  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  have  enacted  In  Its 
next  session  permanent  measures  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  aforementioned 
members  and  close  relatives  of  families  of 
American  citizens,  who  live  In  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  which,  like  Italy,  have  an  ever  Increasing 
number  of  already  approved  applications 
under  the  third  and  fourth  preference  at  the 
quota,  but  are  still  anxloxisly  waiting  for 
UJS.  visas;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  To  commend  the  fruitful  and 
tireless  efforts  made  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Italian  Migration  In  order  to  Im- 
prove and  humanize  our  Immigration  laws: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
leaders  of  the  UJ3.  Congress,  to  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  to  the  press. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  NEWSPAPER 
STRIKE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  City  newspapers  have  now  been 


shut  down  by  a  strike  for  39  days,  and  all 
too  little  has  percolated  through  to  the 
public  on  the  subject,  because  the  mere 
fact  of  the  strike  of  the  newspapers  is 
itself  self-defeating  in  that  regard,  in 
that  the  free  media  of  public  communi- 
cation cannot  be  employed  to  com^muni- 
cate  to  the  public  what  has  occurred. 
It  has  been  done  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion, and  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions have  been  excellent  in  that  regard ; 
but  there  stiU  is  nothing  like  the  visual 
media  of  the  press. 

For  that  reason,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York.  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller;  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Robert  F.  Wagner; 
and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz;  who  formed  a  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Accoim  lability . 

On  January  6,  1963,  the  following 
statement  was  made  by  them : 

A  fundamental  means  of  communication 
essential  to  democratic  government  has  been 
disrupted.  It  has  resulted  In  grave  incon- 
venience and  difficulties  for  the  people  and 
the  economy  of  the  city.  There  has  been  a 
serious  Impact  on  State  and  National  affairs 
as  well. 

Efforts  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute by  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
thus  far  have  not  been  successful. 

The  public  has  the  right  to  know  why  this 
Intolerable  situation  continues.  The  public 
Is  entitled  to  know  whether  Its  Interests 
are  being  given  due  account.  If  they  are 
not,  the  public  has  the  right  to  exercise  fur- 
ther Influence  to  resolve  the  present  dead- 
lock. 

Pursuant  to  their  appointment,  the 
Board  of  Public  Accountability  now  has 
reported,  and  this  report  recognizes  most 
urgently  that,  by  collective  bargaining, 
in  a  coordinated  manner,  with  all  the 
unions  concerned,  the  time  has  come  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  docu- 
ments I  have  in  connection  therewith  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Joint  Statement  bt  Secretart  of  Labor  W. 

WiLLABD    Wirtz,    Nelson    A.    Rockefeller, 

AND  Matc»  Robert  F.  Wagner 

The  major  New  York  City  newspapers  have 
now  been  shut  down  for  a  month. 

A  fundamental  means  of  communication 
essential  to  democratic  government  has  been 
disrupted.  It  has  resulted  in  grave  Incon- 
venience and  difflcxilties  for  the  people  and 
the  economy  of  the  city.  There  has  been  a 
serious  Impact  on  State  and  National  affairs 
as  well. 

Efforts  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute by  collective  bargaining  and  mediation 
thus  far  have  not  been  successful. 

The  public  has  the  right  to  know  why  this 
Intolerable  situation  continues.  The  public 
la  entitled  to  know  whether  its  interests  are 
being  given  due  account.  If  they  are  not. 
the  public  has  the  right  to  exercise  fxirther 
Influence  to  resolve  the  present  deadlock. 

Ordinarily  the  press  would  function  as  one 
of  the  vital  media  by  which  the  public  would 
be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  the  course 
of  the  dispute,  and  would  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  concensus  and  bring  its 
Influence  to  bear  on  the  parties  involved. 

To  assist  In  reaching  and  Implementing 
such  a  concensus  we  are  therefore  establish- 
ing a  Board  of  Public  Accountability.     We 
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have   asked   these  distinguished  citizens  tn 
serve  and  they  have  agreed  to  undertake  th. 
important  assignment:   Hon.  Harold  R  u 
dina.  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  ApDealT!", 
the   Second   Circuit;    Hon.   Joseph   (fo/J' 
Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  Cltvnf 
New  York,  former  member  of  New  York  cit 
Transit  Authority  and  former  commission, 
of  labor.  New  York  City;  Hon.  David  W  Pm 
former    presiding    Justice    of    the    AppeiiTu 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stat^ 
of  New  York  of  the  Second  Department 

We  have  asked  the  board  to  meet  with  an 
parties  to  the  dispute,  in  public  or  in  private 
sessions  as  the  board  may  deem  appropriat* 
and  have  suggested  that  these  meetings  be 
convened  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

Telegrams  have  been  sent  to  representa 
tlves  of  all  the  newspaper  publishers  and 
unions  involved,  requesting  their  full  cood 
eration  with  the  board.  ^' 

We  have  requested  the  board  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  investigation  of  the  facts  or 
this  dispute,  of  the  positions  of  the  partle*' 
of  the  roadblocks  to  settlement,  and  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  questions  of  whether 
the  parties  are  discharging  their  responsi. 
bllitles  to  the  public  in  their  conduct  or  the 
negotiations. 

The  board  will  not  propose  terms  of  set- 
tlement or  undertake  mediation  efforts,  un! 
less  this  is  agreeable  to  the  psurtles  concerned' 
The  board  may.  however,  suggest  whatever 
procedures  might  appear  to  be  appropriate 
for  working  toward  a  settlement. 

We  are  asking  the  board  to  make  a  public 
report  to  us.  for  such  action  as  we  may  deem 
appropriate,  by  Friday.  January  11,  or  ear- 
lier If  possible. 

W.  WlLLAHD  WlHTZ, 

V.S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Robert  P.  Wagner, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Report  of  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  Jtnxa 
Joseph  E.  O'Gradt,  and  Judge  David  W 
Peck  CoNSTrruTiNo  the  Board  of  Ptblic 

ACCOUNTABILrrT 

The  imderslgned  members  of  the  Board  or 
Public  Accountability,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz,  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  and  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
to  Inquire  Into  the  shutdown  of  New  York 
City  newspapers  and  to  Investigate  the  facts 
of  the  dispute,  the  positions  of  the  parties, 
the  roadblocks  to  settlement  and  all  matteiB 
relating  to  the  question  of  whether  the  par- 
ties are  discharging  their  responsibilities  to 
the  public  in  their  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions, report  as  follows : 

The  Board  conducted  hearings  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  8.  and  9.  1963.  Representatives  or 
the  publishers  of  all  seven  of  the  major  New 
York  City  newspapers  and  representatives  or 
all  of  the  unions  Involved  In  the  dispute,  ex- 
cept New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
(the  printers'  union),  the  mailers'  xinion 
(like  the  printers  a  subordinate  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union)  and  the  elec- 
tricians union,  whose  contract  does  not  ex- 
pire until  spring,  attended  and  participated 
In  the  hearings  and  were  fully  cooperative  in 
adducing  the  facts. 

The  president  of  the  printers'  union  did 
not  respond  to  the  Invitation  of  the  board 
to  attend  the  hearings,  nor  did  he  commu- 
nicate with  the  board  on  the  subject.  We 
were  advised,  however,  by  his  public  pro- 
nouncement, that  he  would  not  attend  any 
hearings  or  cooperate  vFlth  the  board  until 
so  authorized  by  the  membership  of  the 
union.  He  stated  that  the  membership  could 
not  be  called  for  a  meeting  prior  to  Sunday. 
January  13.  which  would  be  2  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  board  was  required  by 
the  terms  of  Its  appointment  to  make  Ita  re- 
port. Some  question  was  raised  at  the  hear- 
ings as  to  whether  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  union  could  not  have  been 
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.  ^  of  rvn  Parller  date    but  the  board  did  meetings   brought  aU   the   publishers    (who     dulum  so  that  we  might  obtain  those  tilings 

^         rtprl^e   to  seek   an    answer   to   that  have    proceeded    by    unanimous    agreement      that  belong  to  us"  aixd  "short  strlkem  have 

nf.Lt'lon  or  to  determine  the  fact.    We  think  among  themselves)    and  aU  the   unions  tx>- 

^U  Appropriate  to  state,  however,  that  we  gether  for  conversaUon.  at  c>ne  time.     TWs 

it  u  apF'^^F ^^  .„„^„oi  v«  th»  mem-  was  a  promising  procedure  which  was  fruit- 


can  see  no  reason  why  approval  by  the  mem 
bershlp  of  the  union  of  the  president's  at 


ful  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  collective 


Y^ImZ  the  hearings  was  required,  or  why      consideration  of  matters  which  were  of  com- 

t.  nresident  of  the  union  should  think  that     mon  interest  to  all  the  unions.    There  was 

U^  required      By  the  explicit  terms  of  the      no    agreement,    however,    that   negoltUUons 


vl'wi'B  creation  and  assignment,  the  board      would  be  carried  on  to  completion  with  the 
°°"z.l<r   f^  nronoae  terms  of  settlement  or      unions  Jointly,   and  It  became   the  conclu- 


iras  not  to  propose 


XK>t  materially  changed  the  publlahers'  po- 
sition; •  •  •  the  union's  members  shoxild  be 
prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a  long  strug- 
gle." Two  weelcs  before  the  strike  the  presi- 
dent of  this  union  spoke  to  newspaper  re- 
porters of  the  "certainty"  that  the  strike 
would  be  of  "extremely  long  duration"  and 
that  "the  demise  of  one  or  more  New  York 
City  newspapers"  was  possible.     At  the  time 


"^^.rt'^e^medraTion    efforts    unless    agree-      slon  of  the  parties,  after  further  Joint  meet-  of  this  last  statement  the  president  of  the 

"^.ttothe  parties  concerned,  but  was  only      Ings  In  May  and  August  of  1962,  that  it  was  printers'  union  was  In  a  position  to  carry  out 

able  ^  i^e  p  ^^  j^^^     ,^^      ^^^  feasible  that  year  to  conduct  the  negotl-  his  strike  threat  as  a  strike  vote  had  been 

tomaxeapuu    V,      k- ^ _^, —      ations  fully  on  a  Joint  basis,  although  it  was  taken   by   the   union   which   authorized  the 

understood  that  the  unions  would  maintain  president  to  call  a  sUlke  without  a  further 

close  contact  among  themselves  In  the  ne-  reference  of  proposed  strike  action  back  to 


bv  attending  the  hearings  and  cooperating 
in  the  Board's  inquiry  the  union  could  not 
have  been  brought  into  any  bargaining  or 
mediating  frame  against  Its  will,  and  Its 
oresldent  would  have  participated  only  In 
in  inquiry  Into  and  determination  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  dispute  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  by  the  parties.  We 
think  It  Is  evident  that  In  not  attending 
the  hearings  the  union  president  failed  In 
bis  public  responsibility. 

Through  testimony  given  by  representa- 
tives of  the  publishers,  representatives  of 
the  unions  and  Mr.  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg, 
the  representative  of  the  US.  Mediation 
Service  who  has  served  as  mediator  in  the 
dispute,  there  was  a  full  development  of 
the  facts  at  the  hearings  before  the  board. 
The  unions  Involved  In  the  dispute  are 
the  following:  Newspaper  and  Mall  Deliver- 
ers' Union  of  New  York  and  vicinity;  Local 
Union  No.  3  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  District  No.  15;  New 
York  Mailers'  Union  No.  6;  Paper  Hand'ers' 
and  Straighteners'  Union  No.  1;  New  York 
Photo-Engravers'  Union  No.  1;  New  York 
Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  2; 
New  York  Stereotypers'  Union  No.  1;  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No.  6;  and  News- 
paper Guild   of  New   York.  I.ocal   No.   3. 

The  newspapers  involved  in  the  dispute 
are  the  following:  Dally  News.  New  York  Mir- 
ror. New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New 
York  "Hmes.  Long  Island  Dally  Press.  Long 
Island  Star-Journal.  New  York  Journal- 
American.  New  York  Post,  and  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  the  Sun. 

The  essential  facts,  which  are  undisputed, 
can  be  rather  briefly  stated : 

For  a  period    of    10   years   the   newspaper 
publishers  have  bargained  Jointly  with  the 
several   unions    separately,   except   that   the 
publishers  have  bargained  individually  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild.    The  date  of  the  con- 
tracts, made   in   even   years   for   2 -year    pe- 
riods,  has   for    many    years    been    December 
e  for   all    of    the   unions    except   the    guild, 
whose    contracts   have    been    dated    Novem- 
ber 1.     An  Incident  of  the  dates  has   been 
that  contract  negotiations   have   been   con- 
ducted and  concluded  with  the  guild  prior 
to  the   negotiation   and   settlement   of   con- 
tract  terms   with   the    other    unions.     Cus- 
tomarily,  therefore,   the   wage   pattern    and 
principal    terms    of    the    contracts    with    all 
the  unions  have  been  set  by  the  contracts 
negotiated   with    the    guild.      This   fact   has 
been  a  source  of  Irritation  and  even  of  frus- 
tration upon  the  part  of  the  other  unions, 
who  finally  made  it  clear  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  contracts  in 
1960   that    when    it   came    to    a    negotiation 
of  the  contracts  in   1962  the  unions  would 
Insist  upon  a  negotiation  of  all  tlie  contracts 
at   one    time    and    any    contract    negotiated 
with   the  guild    alone   would    not   be  recog- 
nized as  a  pattern  which  the  other  unions 
could  be  expected  to  accept. 

With  due  regard  to  this  prospective  change 
In  the  negotiating  procedures  for  the  con- 
tracts of  November  and  Decemt)er  1962,  the 
parties  undertook  conversations  relating  to 
their  contract  arrangements  as  early  as  April 
1962.  several  months  In  advance  of  the  time 
when  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  to  In- 
augurate contract  conversations.     The  early 


gotlations  through  a  unity  committee  of  the 
heads  of  the  several  unions. 

Despite  the  promise  In  the  early  Joint  con- 
versations, serious  bargaining  was  not  un- 
dertaken until  October  1962.  and  that  was 
primarily  in  respect  to  the  guild  contract, 
which  would  expire  on  October  3JL.  A  con- 
tract with  the  guild  after  a  1-week  strike  of 
the  Dally  News  by  that  union  was  made  by 
all  the  papers  as  of  November  1.  1962.  The 
Improved  benefits  of  the  new  contract  to 
guild  members  came  to  a  dollar  value  or 
cost  to  the  publishers  of  $8.50  a  man  a  week. 
Negotiations  were  tlien  undertaken  by  the 
publishers  with  the  other  unions,  to  whom 
the  publishers  offered  benefits  of  the  same 
value  as  those  attained  by  the  guild.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  declarations  made  2  years 
before,  the  unions  took  the  position  that  the 
guild  settlement  could  not  be  regarded  as 
binding  upon  them  and  they  stated  that  It 
was  not  acceptable  to  them.  Consequently, 
negotiations  with  respect  to  other  possible 
benefits  to  the  members  of  the  other  unions 
were  undertaken,  with  the  exi>ectatlon  that 
the  benefits  agreed  upon  with  any  union 
would  correspondingly  be  made  available  to 
all.  Including  the  giilld. 

Negotiations  proceeded  In  normsJ  manner 
with  all  the  unions  respecting  the  many 
Incidental  terms  of  the  contracts  of  some 
Interest  but  not  major  Importance.  There 
were  also  questions  of  labor  and  cost  saving 
raised  by  the  publishers  and  regarded  by 
them  as  being  Important  which  were  the 
subject  of  discussion,  and  the  question  of 
Importance  to  the  unions  of  whether  all  the 
contracts.  Including  the  guild  contract,  would 
be  given  a  common  expiration  date  was  dis- 
cussed. The  publishers  were  not  resistant 
in  principle  to  the  idea  of  a  common  ex- 
piration date  for  all  the  contracts,  but  they 
wanted  agreement  on  a  framework  of  work- 
able machinery  to  be  used  in  consummating 
a  single  unitary  negotiation  and  desired  that 
the  expiration  date  of  all  contracts  be  De- 
cember 7,  while  the  unions  desired  an 
October  31  date,  which  was  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  the  guild  contract. 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  any 
of  the  matters  under  discussion  and  unre- 
solved at  the  time  of  the  breakoff  of  nego- 
tiations, we  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  none 
of  them  would  have  become  a  major  ob- 
stacle in  reaching  contract  terms  and  that 
they  would  have  been  resolved  In  connec- 
tion with  negotiations  and  an  agreement  on 
the  money  terms  and  benefits  which  would 
determine  the  total  increased  benefits  and 
costs  under  the  new  contracts. 

Unfortunately,  despite  all  the  early  under- 
taking of  prellminsuT  negotiations  and  the 
progressive  developments  In  the  negotiations. 
the  eve  of  contract  expiration  was  reached 
before  the  parties  settled  down  to  offers  and 
negotiations  respecting  the  major  benefits 
and  costs  In  the  terms  of  dollars. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  wns  an  Indication, 
probably  not  too  seriously  regarded  by  the 
publishers  at  the  time,  that  a  strike  was 
likely  and  may  have  been  the  Intention  of  at 
least  the  president  of  the  pwinters'  union. 
He  stated  to  the  members  of  that  xmlon  that 
only  a  long  strike  •  •  •  wUl  swing  the  pen- 


the  membership.  This  authority  differed 
from  past  practice  under  which  negotiations 
at  times  extended  beyond  the  contract 
termination  date,  and  a  strike  vote  was  taken 
only  after  the  publishers'  best  offer  was 
transmitted  to  the  membership. 

Agreement   had   been    reached    on   many 
terms  during  negotiating  sessions  on  Decem- 
ber 6  and  7  (subject  to  flnal  agreement) ,  but 
It  was  no<t  until  6:40  of  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 7  that  the  publishers  made  a  com- 
plete offer  to  the  printers.    That  offer  totaled 
In  Increased  benefits  and  costs  $9.20  pex  man 
per    vreek.      The    pwlnters,    whose    contract 
deadline  was  2  o'clock  In  the  cooalng  morn- 
ing, stated  that  It  would  be  several  hours  be- 
fore   they    cotild    duly   consider   the    matter 
and    respond.     They  did    not  respond   until 
145  a.m..  15  minutes  before  their  deadline. 
In   the   meantime   negotiations  were  con- 
ducted   between    the    publishers    and    other 
unions.     Including     the     Deliverers     Union, 
whose    contract    would   expire   at   midnight. 
Terms  acceptable  to  the  executive  committee 
of    the    negotiating    committee    of    the    De- 
liverers,  involving  Increased    benefits  which 
would  cost  the  publishers  slightly  more  than 
tlO  per  man  per  week,  were  negotiated  with 
the  understanding  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee would  report  to  the  full  negotiating 
conimlttee  and  that,  pending  the  determi- 
nation of  the  negotiating  committee,  there 
would  be  no  strike  by  the  Deliverers  Union 
at  tl.e  midnight  expiration  of  their  contract. 
Negotiations   of   contract   terms   thought   to 
be   acceptable   to   another   union  were   also 
negotiated  during  that  evening. 

When  the  printers'  representatives  re- 
turned to  conference  with  the  publishers  at 
1;45  they  stated  their  demands,  declared  to 
be  negotiable,  which  came  to  an  amount 
estimated  by  the  publishers  to  cost  »36  per 
man  per  week.  This  was  a  demand  so  shock- 
ing, both  to  the  mediator  and  to  the  pub- 
lishers, that  the  mediator,  knowing  that 
negotiations  could  not  possibly  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  within  the  few 
minutes  remaining  before  the  2  o'clock  dead- 
line, asked  the  printers  to  stop  the  clock  In 
order  tliat  negotiations  might  continue  with- 
out a  strike.  The  printers'  representatives 
refused  this  request  and  before  more  could 
be  said  the  report  came  in  that  the  printers 
liad  gone  on  strike  and  negotiations  were 
ended. 

All  dxirlng  the  evening  of  December  7,  while 
negotiations  with  the  several  unions  were 
In  progress,  the  unity  committee  of  union 
heads  remained  In  session,  receiving,  con- 
sidering, and  conferring  about  reports  re- 
specting the  various  negotiations.  The 
unity  committee  had  reached  two  agree- 
ments among  themselves.  One  was  that  no 
union  would  agree  upon  a  contract,  the  basic 
terms  and  total  benefits  of  which  were  not 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  unity  com- 
mittee. The  other  was  that  If  any  union  In 
the  circumstances  should  go  on  strike  all 
the  other  unions  would  support  the  strike 
and  suspend  further  negotiations. 

The  unity  committee  received  the  rep>ort 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  negotiat- 
ing committee  of  the  Deliverers  ITnlon  re- 
specting the  offer  of  Increased  benefits 
junountlng  to  something  over  $10  per  week  to 
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the  members  of  that  imlon.  The  majority 
of  the  unity  committee  found  the  terms  un- 
acceptable, and  the  executive  conunlttee  of 
the  Deliverers  was  thereby  required  to  report 
to  their  full  negotiating  committee  that  the 
terms  which  otherwise  would  have  been  rec- 
ommended could  not  be  accepted  because  a 
majority  of  the  unity  committee  did  not 
agree.  This  rejection  by  a  majority  of  the 
unity  committee  of  the  terms  offered  to  and 
presumably  acceptable  to  the  Deliverers  came 
only  shortly  before  the  printers  would  re- 
sume their  last-minute  conversations  with 
the  publishers. 

The  printers'  representatives  returned  to 
their  meeting  with  the  publishers  without 
any  discussion  with  the  unity  committee  of 
an  amount  which  would  be  sought  or  would 
be  regarded  as  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  the  unity  committee,  other  than  a  de- 
termination that  only  slightly  more  than  $10 
would  not  be  acceptable,  and  without  any 
knowledge  or  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  unity  committee  of  the  po- 
sition which  the  printers'  representatives 
would  take  or  the  procedure  they  would  fol- 
low In  conducting  their  negotiation  with  the 
publishers.  Armed  with  the  power,  accorded 
them  by  the  agreement  of  the  members  of 
the  unity  committee  to  support  this  printers' 
strike,  of  shutting  down  the  newspapers  by 
falling  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  pub- 
lishers In  a  matter  of  minutes,  the  printers' 
representatives  met  with  the  publishers  only 
for  the  few  minutes  remaining  before  their 
strike  deadline  and  proposed  terms  which 
could  not  have  been  considered  a  basis  for 
negotiation  and  which,  with  their  refusal  to 
stop  the  clock  and  conduct  negotiations 
without  a  strike,  inevitably  meant  that  the 
papers  would  be  shut  down. 

The  consequence  was  that  all  the  papers 
were  shut  down  on  December  8,  and  all  con- 
tract negotiations  were  suspended. 

In  the  5  weeks  following  the  strike,  15 
negotiating  sessions  have  been  held  between 
the  printers  and  the  publishers  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  mediator,  who  has 
earnestly  striven  to  bring  the  parties  into 
negotiating  range.  All  of  those  meetings  can 
be  summed  up  with  the  statement  that 
neither  party  moved. 

The  publishers  have  stated  that  they  were 
willing  to  mate  one  more  move  but  that 
there  was  no  point  In  even  intimating  what 
that  move  might  be  until  the  printers  had 
moved  drastically  and  realistically  down 
from  a  proposal  which  the  publishers  stated 
could  not  be  taken  seriously  or  regarded  as 
a  basis  for  negotiation.  The  Director  of  the 
Mediation  Service,  then  presiding  at  the 
negotiating  session,  agreed  with  the  pub- 
lishers that  the  first  move  In  further  nego- 
tiations should  be  a  move  by  the  union  Into 
a  realistic  bargaining  range.  The  printers' 
representatives  have  taken  the  position  that 
they  were  not  required  and  would  not  be 
well  advised  to  make  the  first  move  and  that 
the  first  move  should  be  made  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

The  facts  which  have  been  stated  are  the 
undisputed  facts  as  disclosed  by  the  testi- 
mony given  by  all  the  witnesses — publishers' 
representatives,  union  representatives,  and 
the  mediator  alike.  It  remains  only  to  draw 
certain  conclusions  which  are  equally  clear. 
First,  the  printers  strike  which  occasioned 
the  shutdown  of  all  the  newspapers  was  not 
a  move  of  last  resort  to  which  the  printers 
were  driven  after  a  full  exploration  of  the 
possibility  of  settlement.  It  was  a  deliberate 
design  formed  by  the  printers'  representa- 
tives as  the  opening  gambit  in  negotiations. 
Undoubtedly  the  aim  was  to  seciu'e  contract 
benefits  markedly  better  than  the  benefits 
which  could  be  expected  In  the  normal 
course  of  bargaining  and  the  course  adopted 
was  born  of  the  conviction  that  negotiations 
to  the  desired  end  could  not  be  effective  and 
would  not  be  worth  undertaking  until  after 
a  strike  of  long  duration,  which  would  prob- 


ably put  some  papers  out  of  business  and 
bring  the  rest  to  their  knees.  The  union 
demand  for  the  new  contract  was  In  an 
amount  which  exceeded  the  total  benefits 
gained  under  all  the  contracts  for  the  past 
10  years.  The  amount  requested  could  not 
have  been  advanced  with  any  thought  that 
It  would  invite  negotiation.  Coming  as  it 
did  at  the  last  minute,  with  no  time  allowed 
for  serious  negotiation,  it  bespeaks  an  inten- 
tion to  shut  down  the  papers  and  to  post- 
pone any  negotiation  until  a  time  when  the 
publishers  would  be  forced  to  surrender  un- 
der the  economic  pressure  of  threatened 
extinction. 

This  Intention  can  now  be  found  as  hav- 
ing been  clearly  expressed  by  the  union  presi- 
dent in  his  statements  prior  to  the  strike 
to  the  effect  that  a  long  strike  could  be  ex- 
pected and  might  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  the  demise  of  one  or  more  of  the  city's 
newspapers. 

Under    present-day    conditions    labor    and 
management  function   together   In   areas  of 
activity  close  to  the  nerve  center  of  society. 
If  there  Is  a  prolonged  and  complete  paralysis 
In  one  or  more  of  these  areas  the  effect  upon 
all  the  people  is  serious,  and  the  damage  to 
oiir  institutions  and  to  our  way  of  life  in- 
creases in  geometric  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber   of   simultaneous   stoppages    in    critical 
areas  of  activity  Increases.     The  publishing 
of  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  one 
of    these     critical     areas     of     activity.     The 
harmful   effect  upon  employment,   not   only 
In  the  newspaper  industry  "but  throughout 
our  economy,  the  stores,  large  and  small,  the 
schools  and  churches,  the  theaters  and  other 
places  of  entertainment,  the  social  and  cul- 
tural life   of  the  city,   and   upon   practically 
every  phase  of  life,  as  well  as  upon  the  dis- 
semination of  thought,  the  crystallizing  of 
public  opinion  on  matters  of  national  as  well 
as   local    Interest,   and    the  development    of 
ideas.  Is  truly  incalculable.     Freedom  of  the 
press  is  guaranteed  to  all   by  constitutional 
mandate  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.     Therefore,  we 
think   it   self-evident    that   both    labor   and 
management  owe  to  the  public  a  duty  to  use 
every  reasonable  means  to  avoid  a  shutdown. 
and,  should  one  occur,  to  bring  it  to  an  end 
as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  permit.    De- 
liberately to  plan  such  a  prolonged  shutdown 
and  to  resort  to  the  maneuvers  appropriate 
for  the  consummation  of  such  a  plan,  we 
hold  to  be  a  clear  breach  of  this  duty  to  the 
public,  and  a  matter  of  grave  consequence. 
The    second    conclusion    which    mu.st    be 
reached  is  that  the  unity  committee  did  not 
function  in  any  way  of  developing  a  unified 
approach  to  the  problem  of  bargaining  or 
dealing  with  the  publishers,  or  even  of  form- 
ing a  judgment   on   the   desirable   or   avail- 
able   terms    or    means    of    obtaining    them. 
Wittingly    or    unwittingly,    the    unity    com- 
mittee  was   left   in    the    position    of    giving 
the  printers'  representatives  a  blank  check— 
the  power  to  take  strike  action  which  would 
compel  like  action  by  all  the  other  unions 
upon    a   refusal   of   the    publishers    to    meet 
last-minute  demands  made  by  the  printers, 
of  which  the  other  unions  had  no  knowledge 
or  Indication. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  complete  failure 
of  the  bargaining  process  in  this  matter  from 
the  moment  that  the  printers  stated  their 
terms  until  the  present  time.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  said  that  there  has  been  no  real 
bargaining.  A  strike  was  called  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  bargaining:  bargaining  was  in- 
tended to  be  postponed  for  a  long  period 
until  the  strike  had  taken  its  toll,  and  bar- 
gaining has  not  been  resumed  at  any  time 
up  to  the  start  of  the  hearings  before  the 
board. 

We  abstain  from  any  comments  upon  the 
subject  of  what  might  be  appropriate  con- 
tract terms.  There  was  no  attempt  at  the 
hearings  to  develop  the  facts  respecting  the 
many  considerations  necessarily  bearing 
upon     questions     of     appropriate     contract 
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terms.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  from  an 
the  facts  adduced  and  the  tentative  aere^ 
ments  reached  with  some  of  the  union' 
involved,  that  realistic  and  good  faith  b^' 
gaining  could  and  would  quickly  result  in 
contracts  on  terms  within  an  area  cip<.ri„ 
indicated.  cieariy 

Whether  the  bargaining  is  with  the 
unions  Jointly  or  separately,  it  should  be 
conducted  simultaneously  In  a  coordinated 
manner  with  the  participation  of  each 
union,  toward  reaching  the  common  goal 
of  fair  contracts  for  all  concerned  We 
would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  pub- 
lic officials  to  whom  we  now  report  under" 
take  forthwith,  through  their  agents  to 
bring  the  parties  together  within  this  iaar- 
gaining  frame  and  all  the  parties  should 
respond  in  true  good  faith,  bring  the  news- 
paper shutdown  to  an  Immediate  end.  con- 
cluding contracts  which  are  sensible  and 
equitable  and  which  will  restore  the  papers 
to  the  public  and  health  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Judge  Harold  R.  Medina. 

Judge   Joseph    E.    O'Gradt. 

Judge  DAvm  W.  Peck. 

Supplemental    Separate    Report    or    Jcdck 
Joseph  E.  O'Gradt 

Because  the  normal  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  techniques  failed  to  bring 
the  month-long  strike  in  the  vital  New  York 
City  newspaper  industry  to  a  termination, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, and  Mayor  Wagner  appointed  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1963,  a  three-ihan  board  of  public 
responsibility  to  make  the  fullest  possible  In- 
vestigation of  (a)  the  facts  of  the  dispute, 
(b)  the  positions  of  the  parties,  (c)  the  road- 
blocks to  settlement,  and  (d)  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  question  of  whether  the  par- 
ties are  discharging  their  responsibilities  to 
the  public  in  their  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  establishment  of  a  board  of  citizens 
in  the  midst  of  a  strike  which  had  attracted 
wide  public  interest  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing Judgment  upon  whether  or  not  the 
parties  had  discharged  their  moral  responsi- 
bilities to  the  public  was  a  novel  technique. 

While  boards  of  public  accountability 
have  been  recently  discussed  and  to  some 
degree  advocated,  as  far  as  I  know  they  have 
never  before  been  used  as  part  of  labor- 
management  dynamics  in  the  settlement  of 
a  p>endlng  strike. 

Undoubtedly  the  use  of  such  a  board  in 
this  situation  was  prompted  by  the  frustra- 
tion of  all  other  attempts  to  bring  to  a  peace- 
ful conclusion  an  exasperating  and  serious 
strike  affecting  so  many  facets  of  our  social 
and  economic  life  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  City  area  as  well  as  having  a  serious 
impact  on  State  and  National  affairs. 

One  may  justifiably  speculate  whether 
such  a  board  would  have  been  appointed  if 
all  the  parties  involved  would  have  found  it 
consistent  with  their  labor-management 
policies  to  agree  to  either  arbitration  or  fact- 
finding with  recommendations  (even  though 
not  binding)  as  a  terminal  point  to  the 
strike.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
statement  appointing  this  board.  In  which 
it  is  stated,  apparently  In  deference  to  the 
position  of  the  parties,  that — 

"The  board  will  not  propose  terms  of 
settlement  or  undertake  mediation  efforts, 
unless  this  is  agreeable  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned." 

Still,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  appointing 
authorities  were  deeply  concerned  and,  one 
might  Justifiably  conclude,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  bringing  about  a  quick  settle- 
ment, for  Immediately  following  the  above 
quoted  excerpt  the  appointing  statement  al- 
most prayerfully  states: 

"The  board  may.  however,  suggest  what- 
ever procedures  might  appear  to  be  appro- 
priate for  working  toward  a  settlement." 
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The  welfare  of  the  employees  and  employ- 
-«  affected  by  the  strike,  as  weU  as  a  deep 
!;nrern  for  the  public  interest,  miwt  haTe 
S^n  major  considerations  prompting  the 
S!c«tary  of  Labor,  the  Governor,  and  the 
°^Zt  to  take  this  bold  step, 
^us  I  do  not  believe  that  the  appoint- 
ing authorities  are  looking  for  any  scapegoat. 

in  any  event.  I  do  not  feel  that.  Indus- 


1960-<J2  contract.  The  record  Indicatee  that 
he  repeated  this  warning  again  In  Septem- 
ber 1962.  Actually  he  was  telling  his  mem- 
bers who  had  been  expreesing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prior  pattern  of  settlements  that 
if  they  wished  to  change  the  pattern  they 
would  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  long  and 
costly  strike.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  this. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  these  state- 
ments Indicate  Mr.  Powers  had  no  Intention 


r„ri<  we  may  have  been  In  the  relatively     ments  Indicate  Mr.  Powers  nad  no  mtentioi 
^7  oerlod  allotted  to  us  to  Inquire  Into     of  arriving  at  a  renewal  agreement  on  De 


SfJ^romnlM  mau7r" prior  to 'reporting,  that     cember  8.  but,  on   the  contrary,  was  plan- 

tnis  cuii  ^  ^    ^^^ ,,«B„i<.„*  w>,</^w1  vvofnrn      ning  a  long  strike. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Powers 
would  not  have  accepted  a  contract  on  De- 
cember 8  if  It  contained  substantial  im- 
provements over  and  above  the  $8.50  a  week 
received  by  the  guild.  And  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  outlandish  figure  of  about  »36 
a  week  which  he  put  on  the  official  bso-galn- 


I  have  anything  like  a  sufficient  record  before 
me  upon  which  to  formulate  a  sound  and  re- 
roonslble  judgment  on  the  profound  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  moral  obligation  or  re- 
■Donsibility  of  an  employer,  employee  or 
union  leader  engaged  in  a  labor  dispute  or 
strike  toward  the  public  that  might  be  af- 
*««»»rf     thereby.     Certainly     none     of     the 

^^e,  violated  any  legal  responsibilities  to     Ing  Uble  and  which  we  are  told  Is  still  his 
P"^^^,.-  official  asking  price,  for  we  all  know  of  the 

off-the-record   asking   price   of  substantially 


the  public- 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  parties 
to  a  labor  dispute  such  as  this  should  not 
take  the  public's  interest  into  consideration 
before  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action 
which  might  have  a  serious  impact  upon  the 
public.  Nor  does  It  mean  that  parties  to 
such  a  dispute  do  not  have  moral  obligations 
to  the  public. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
these  obligations,  whatever  they  may  be.  al- 
ways outweigh  In  the  mind  of  a  union  leader 
his  obligations,  in  a  given  situation,  to  his 
members.  The  same  applies  to  an  em- 
ployer's obligations  to  himself  or  his  stock- 
holders. 

Furthermore,  after  listening  and  talking 
to  the  parties  for  3  days  I  do  not  believe 
that  blaming  one  or  both  parties  for  the 
strike  contributes   toward   Its  settlement. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  make  some  obser- 
vations which  I  feel  are  pertinent  to  this 
taatter. 

This  board  was  formed  late  Sunday  (Jan- 
uary 6)  afternoon.  It  met  early  the  next 
morning.  Monday,  and  Immediately  sent  re- 
quests to  all  partiee  to  appear  before  It  Tues- 
day morning.  The  printers  union  president, 
Bertram  Powers,  without  even  waiting  to 
receive  the  formal  request  to  appear,  called 
a  press  conference  and  Issued  a  statement 
stating  in  effect  that  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  board  unless  his  union  member- 
ship authorized  him  to  do  so  and  that  he 
couldn't  call  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  until 
January  13,  2  days  after  the  board  was  to  file 
Its  report.  To  this  day.  he  has  not  paid  this 
board  the  courtesy  of  appearing  before  It. 
even  specially,  to  explain  why  he  felt  he 
could  not  participate  in  Its  hearings.  It  ifl 
hard  to  believe  that  he  did  not  have  at  least 
that  much  authority. 

It  is  true  that  this  board  has  no  legal  status 
and  that  therefore  he  covild  legally  ignore 
It.  But  where  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  all  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants,  acting  In  the  public  Interest, 
create  such  a  board  In  the  fervent  hope  that 
It  will  aid  in  bringing  about  an  early  conclu- 
sion to  an  unfortunate  strike  affecting  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  adversely  affecting 
the  parties  themselves,  the  last  one  who 
could  only  be  helped  by  such  action  could 
do  would  be  to  appear  before  it.  Mr.  Powers' 
failure  to  appear  even  for  a  limited  purpose 
Is  inexcusable. 

Another  point  which  received  considerable 
attention  during  the  hearing  was  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Mr.  Powers  concerning 
the  possible  dvu-atlon  of  any  strike  the  union 
members  might  approve  and  the  possible 
fatal  effect  It  might  have  on  one  or  more  of 
the  newspapers  Involved. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  record  that  he 
so  advised  his  members.  Actually  the  record 
shows  that  he  made  similar  statements  In 
September  1861.  shortly  after  they  approved 
by  a  very  close  vote  the  settlement  of  the 


In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  shotild  be  a  matter  of  public  infor- 
mation. The  law  firm  of  which  I  am  a 
member  does  legal  work  for  one  of  the 
New  York  City  newspapers.  That  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Federal  Government  or 
with  any  Federal  matters. 

I  say  that  because  I  consider  It  to  be 
connected  with  my  statement  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  newspaper  strike.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  my  duty  as  a  public 
oflBcial  requires  it,  and  I  have  made  my 
statement  accordingly,  coupled  with  this 
latter  statement,  which  I  believe  should 
be  a  part  of  what  I  have  said  on  this 
subject. 

DAVID  DEMAREST  LLOYD 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
while  Congress  was  in  adjournment, 
death  came  suddenly  to  one  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  former  assistants.  David 
Demarest  Lloyd.  51,  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  Washington. 

He  was  a  man  whose  remarkable  ca- 
reer had  included  18  years  of  diversified 
Government  service  which  finally  took 
him  to  the  White  House,  where  from 
1948  to  1953  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
and  administrative  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

From  1953  until  his  death,  he  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man Library.  Inc.,  in  addition  to  other 
work  which  included  directing  the  Las- 
ker  Foundation's  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Committee  for  a  free  world,  and  in 
the  past  year  membership  in  the  law  firm 
of  Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams. 

Gentle  and  scholarly  in  maimer,  David 
Lloyd  was  independent  and  sometimes 
controversial  in  his  thinking.  From  his 
pen  came  not  only  fiction  that  was  stir- 
ring and  entertaining,  but  a  religious 
play  and  a  widely  discussed  work  of  non- 
fiction  on  Oovemment  spending,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  variety  of  magazine  articles  on 
many  subjects. 

Early  in  his  career,  Mr.  Lloyd  served 
the  Senate  as  assistant  chief  cotmsel  of 
the  La  Follette-Thomas  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee.  He  sub- 
sequently worked  in  government,  usually 
85  a  lawyer,  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Ccxnmission,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, the  Adlal  Stevenson  special 
mission  to  Italy,  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  and  UNRRA.  In  1947, 
he  was  with  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  and  in  1948,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  before 
going  to  the  White  House. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Charlotte 
Tuttle  Lloyd,  and  two  children.  Andrew 
Mathews  Lloyd  and  Louisa  Tucker  Lloyd, 
of  Alexandria. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  more  de- 
tailed biography  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 


less  than  even  half  that  amount. 

This  leads  to  some  observations  about 
the  collective  bargaining  positions  of  the 
parties.  Simply  stated,  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers sought  to  maintain  the  pattern  of 
bargaining  carried  on  for  some  years  and 
which  had  proven  reasonably  acceptable  and 
successful  to  them. 

Mr.  Powers  was  determined  to  break  that 
pattern  because  his  members  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  that  pattern 
of  bargaining. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  find  fault  with 
either  position  and  I  have  not  even  at- 
tempted a  moral  Judgment  of  which  one  had 
the  equities  on  its  side. 

It  was  inevitable  that  two  such  diametri- 
cally opposite  positions,  each  supported  by  a 
strong  protagonist,  would  result  in  a  strike. 
To  have  prevented  such  a  result,  one  side 
would  have  had  to  abandon  its  fundamental 
position.  Neither  did,  and  the  result  was  a 
strike.  How  long  the  parties  will  continue 
to  test  their  strength  and  pxjsitions,  I  do 
not  know.  However,  I  believe  that  both 
forces  win  have  to  give  some  ground  before 
a  settlement  will  be  reached.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  Is  in  the  position  of  bringing 
the  other  to  his  kneea. 

It  Is  as   certain   as  death   and  taxes  that 
this  dispute  wUl  be  settled  without  either 
side  eating  crow.    This  should  be  done  now, 
the  sooner  the  better. 
Resp>ectf  ully  submitted. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  O'Gradt. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  statement  of  the 
public  oflBcials  concerned  with  this  in- 
tolerable situation,  which  is  causing  a 
serious  loss  not  only  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  indeed  to  the  whole  Nation, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  news- 
papers, and  is  causing  an  intolerable 
loss,  not  only  financially,  but  of  public 
enlightment  and  public  opinion. 

I  have  tried  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation.  I  am  convinced  the  time 
has  come  to  settle  the  strike.  This  is 
true  with  respect  to  both  publishers  and 
workers.  I  think  they  are  very  close  to- 
gether. 

I  think  it  is  Incumbent  that  the  pub- 
lic know  that  at  long  last  the  strike 
must  be  settled.  The  lines  are  clearly 
Indicated.    There  does  not  seem  to  be 

any  adequate  reason  why  it  should  not     phy"^t^  "ordered  to' be  printed  in  "the 
be    done.    It    is    the    logical    sequence     record,  as  foUows: 

David  Demarest  Lloyd,  writer,  lawyer,  and 
former  administrative  assistant  to  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  was  the  son 
of  the  New  York  literary  agent,  David 
Lloyd,  and  Eliza  Mathews  Lloyd,  and  grand- 
son of  David  Demarest  Lloyd,  noted  play- 
wright of  the  last  century.    Although  bom 


to  the  action  taken  by  our  public  offi- 
cials. Judges  Medina,  O'Grady,  and  Peck. 
the  three  Judges  who  form  the  Board  of 
Public  Accountability.  In  speaking  to- 
day, I  give  my  voice  and  my  tongue  to 
what  the  Board  of  Public  Accountability 
has  said. 
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In  New  York  City,  he  was  broiight  up  in 
niral  New  Jersey  where,  for  several  years, 
he  attended  a  one-room  school,  which  was 
occasionally  taught  by  his  mother.  After 
being  graduated  from  the  high  school  in 
Plainfleld.  N  J.,  in  1927.  he  went  to  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
(history  and  literature).  Granted  the  Lady 
Julia  Henry  Fellow,  he  attended  Cambridge 
University  in  Cambridge.  England,  in  1931- 
32,  following  which  he  returned  to  Harvard 
Law  School,  obtaining  his  LL3.  degree  in 
1935. 

Mr.  Lloyd  entered  Government  service  in 
the  Legal  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration In  the  fall  of  1935. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Lloyd  Joined  the  staff  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  in  the  White 
House.  In  the  following  year  he  became  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  President  Truman 
and  remained  in  that  capacity  throughout 
the  remainder  of  President  Truman's  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Lloyd  was  not  only  an 
assistant  to  President  Tnmian,  he  was  a 
close  friend  and  adviser  and  remained  so 
throughout  all  the  subsequent  years.  When 
President  Truman  left  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Lloyd  became  executive  director  of  the  Har- 
ry S.  Truman  Library  Corp.  and  was  the 
key  figure  in  the  establishment,  organi- 
zation and  financing  of  the  Truman  Llbraury 
in  Independence,  Mo.  In  1957  he  became 
vice  president  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Li- 
brary Institute.  The  week  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Lloyd   had  flown  out   to  Independence 


this  committee  and  was  continuously  in- 
volved in  its  activiUes. 

Last  October.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  appointed 
chaimum  of  the  Conunlsslon  on  Church - 
State  Relations  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Protestant  EplscopcU  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  was  currently  engaged  in 
helping  to  organize  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Salk  Institute  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  actively  concerned  In 
helping  to  plan  the  activities  of  the  Salk 
Institute  Building  Fund. 

His  magazine  articles  had  Included:  "Has 
Rationing  Worked?"  the  Survey-Graphic. 
November  1943;  "Presidential  Papers  and 
How  They  Grew,"  the  Reporter,  February  2, 
1954;  "The  Harry  S.  Truman  Library,"  the 
American  Archivist.  April  1955;  "Presidential 
Papers  and  Presidential  Libraries,"  manu- 
scripts (Journal  of  the  Manuscript  Society), 
fall  issue  1955;  "The  Care  and  Keeping  of 
the  Great  Alliance,"  the  Reporter.  December 
27.  1956:  "George  Kennan  on  the  Russian 
Revolution,"  the  Reporter,  April  18,  1957; 
"A  Proposal  for  a  Preaching  Brotherhood." 
Christianity  and  Crisis.  April  13.  1949;  "The 
Christianity  and  Modern  Man  Lectures," 
Christianity   and  Society,  spring  issue   1955. 


January  25 


THE  THREAT  FROM  CUBA 

— , _  ^^^^^^^^^^^^         Mrs.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  I  have 

where  he  had  spent  2  days  with  Mr.  Truma»''*'¥6ceived  a  communication  from  a  group 


discussing  matters  relating  to  the  Truman 
Library  and  the  Library  Institute. 

In  1958,  Mr.  Lloyd  established  and  became 
the  director  of  the  Research  and  Education 
Committee  for  a  Free  World,  which  was  an 
arm  of  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tion. For  the  past  4  years  the  research 
and  education  committee  has  been  engaged, 
under  Mr.  Lloyd's  direction,  in  research  and 
publication  on  a  wide  variety  of  natldnal 
and  international  problems,  such  as  the 
Federal  budget,  desalinization  of  water, 
population  control,  international  economic 
and  social  development,  aid  to  education, 
etc. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Lloyd  Joined  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Morison.  Murphy.  Clapp  & 
Abrams;  nevertheless,  he  continued  simul- 
taneously to  direct  the  work  of  the  Research 
and  Education  Conunlttee  and  also  to  direct 
the  activities  of  the  National  Conference  on 
International  Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
ment, of  which  he  had  been  chairman  since 
1959.  In  the  latter  capacity.  Mr.  Uoyd  or- 
ganized many  national  meetings,  including 
one  in  Chicago  in  Jxtly  of  1962  on  the  "Alli- 
ance for  Progress." 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  an  extraordinarily  versatile 
man  and  there  were  very  few  individuals, 
even  among  his  closest  friends,  who  were 
aware  of  the  wide  range  of  his  activities. 

Even  while  carrying  on  full  time  profes- 
sional work — and  more  than  full  time — he 
managed  tc  write  and  publish  two  successful 
novels.  "Son  and  Stranger"  appearing  In 
1950,  and  "The  Sirens  Let  Him  Go"  in  I960. 
In  addition,  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  the  Federal  budget  which  was  published 
in  1960  under  the  title  of  "Spend  and  Sur- 
vive: The  Intelligent  Citizen's  Guide  to 
Spending."  Also,  he  published  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  articles  for  leading  periodicals. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  also  an  amatexir  painter  of 
more  than  ordinary  competence.  Painting 
with  him,  however,  was  only  a  hobby.  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  role 
of  Christianity  in  modern  society.  In  1947, 
he  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  five  other  couples 
established  an  organizing  committee  which 
dxiring  the  succeeding  15  years  has  organized 
annual  lectiu-e  series  on  "Christianity  and 
Modem  Man."  The  lectures  have  usually 
been  held  at  the  Washington  Cathedral.  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 


of  women  in  Hawaii  expressing  concern 
about  a  continuation  of  a  threat  from 
Cuba  and  requesting  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  investi- 
gate the  matter. 

I  have  forwarded  the  letter  on  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, together  with  the  signatures,  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

January  11, 1963. 
Hon.  Margaret  C.  Smith, 

Senator  from.  Maine,  Member,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Senator:  We  are  writing  to  you 
because  we,  as  citizens  of  Hawaii,  have  no 
direct  representative  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  because  we  have  such 
high  regard  for  your  wisdom  and  integrity. 

The  press,  on  January  8.  carried  the  news 
that  the  Cuban  crisis  has  now  been  ofllcially 
terminated  by  the  filing  with  the  United 
Nations  of  an  agreement  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Russia.  The  agreement  does 
not  permit  ground  inspection  of  Cuba  to 
prove  removal  of  all  offensive  weapons.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  no  Invasion  of  Cuba. 

The  White  House  stated  several  times 
dvu-ing  the  weeks  following  October  22.  that 
on-site  Inspections  in  Cuba  were  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  record  of  Communist 
behavior,  philosophy,  or  tactics  to  refute 
the  soundness  of  this  statement.  Then  why 
are  we  giving  up  that  which  is  necessary 
to  oiu-  security?  And  why  are  we  demo- 
bilizing our  Invasion  forces  thereby  render- 
ing incredible  the  threat  that  we  might 
invade  to  assure  our  security?  Is  not  the 
result  to  present  Khrushchev  with  a  priv- 
ileged sanctuary  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  Infiltration  and  subversion  of  all  Latin 
America? 

When  we  had  within  our  grasp  the  re- 
moval  of   the    threat    of  Communist  Cuba, 


why  have  we  ended  in  this  futUe  wu, 
dangerous  compromise?  May  we  requm 
that  the  Senate,  through  its  apprc^^ 
committees,  investigate  the  handling  of  th. 
Cuban  crlsU.  the  failure  of  action  until  »! 
were  literally  looking  down  the  throats  TJ 
intermediate  range  missiles,  the  failure  to 
demand  and  secure  the  removal  of  guh! 
marine  bases  and  the  cessation  of  fvinh» 
construction  thereof,  the  faUure  to  obtain 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Russian  and  Chlnaa 
personnel  and  "technicians."  and  the  faili^ 
to  obtain  ground  Inspection  of  Cuba. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Senate  ascertain  th« 
source  of  our  weakness.  Is  It  In  the  cia» 
Is  It  In  the  State  Department?  Is  it  in  the 
group  of  White  House  advisers?  Is  u  out 
representation  In  the  U.N.?  Can  it  be  that 
our  security  is  being  Jeopardized  by  the 
political  and  Ideological  Interpretation  of 
military  data  and/or  by  an  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  fact  of  Communist  determination 
to  rule  the  world,  whether  through  war  or 
peaceful  coexistence? 

The  people  of  this  country  should  know 
the  truth  and  can  look  only  to  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Senate  to  Invest!, 
gate  thoroughly,  analyze  fairly,  exonerate 
those  mistakenly  accused,  and  effectuate  a 
change  where  changes  are  vital  to  the  aecu- 
rlty  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  strongly  urge  the 
Institution  of  a  Cuban  quarantine  or  block- 
ade against  all  military  equipment.  Time 
magazine  of  January  11.  1963,  etatet 
"Though  the  Russians  have  removed  their 
bombers  and  nuclear  rockets,  they  are  ap- 
parently  still  pumping  'defensive'  arms  Into 
Castro's  Island  fortress.  A  new  estimate  •  •  • 
[includes]:  More  than  100  Mlg  Jet  flghten 
including  39  supersonic,  late-model  Mlg  aiV 
At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis  in  October 
Castro  had  only  two  or  three  Mlg  2rs."  A 
competent  authority  advises  us  that  tbeae 
Mlgs  can  carry  nuclear  bombs  to  strategic 
eastern  coastal  areas.  The  line  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons  is  nonexistent 
We  urge  your  thoughtful  consideration  of 
these  requests. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Maybelle  B.  McCleery.  Henrlette  G 
Rutsch.  Jill  Wllles.  Aileen  R.  Soule 
Julia  W.  D.  Tulles.  Anna  Walthen,' 
Helen  A.  Manger.  Millicent  Carson, 
Tahml  M.  Humpert.  Irene  Y.  Trethe- 
wey.  Flora  Brodeur.  Charlotte  H. 
1  Spiegelberg,  Dorothy  R.  Beet,  Ruby  W. 
Wolmann,  Joyce  Secondlne,  Elaine  R. 
Kellerman.  Louise  Bllllngham,  PoUy  B. 
Whlttler.  France  Lindsay.  Dora  L 
Beyer.  Blanche  Fires,  Elizabeth  D, 
Chamberlain,  Margaret  Grlmahaw, 
Alice  Stunplch.  Walli  Yardley,  Prances 
Dillingham,  Katie  S.  Wysard,  Jackie 
Castle,  Mildred  Ault.  Muriel  C.  Damon, 
C  May  R.  Danford. 
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GEORGE  B.  HARTZOG,  JR.  ASSO- 
CIATE DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  has  today  appointed  George  B. 
Hartzog.  Jr..  of  Crestwood.  Mo.,  to  be 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  succeed  Eivind  T.  Scoyen. 

Through  this  action,  Secretary  Udall 
has  brought  back  into  the  Federal  serv- 
ice a  man  whose  talent,  ability,  and 
sense  of  public  responsibility  and  duty 
were  clearly  demonstrated  during  his  16- 
year  career  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice from  1946  to  1962. 

Mr.  Hartzog's  career  has  been  marked 
by  achievements  and  honors  far  too  nu- 
merous to  list  in  detail  here.  But  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  great  con- 


tributions he  has  made  to  my  State  of 
SsMWri.  AS  Superintendent  of  the  Jef- 
SSn  National  Expansion  Memorial  tn 
ct  Louis  he  successfully  negotiated  the 
figest  single  contract  ever  undertaken 
hv  the  National  Park  Service,  which  led 
to  start  of  the  construction  of  the  beau- 
Sul  Gateway  Arch  and  Visitor  Center 
which  will  commemorate  the  westward 
!«ansion  of  our  Nation  that  moved 
Smugh  this  great  city— the   Gateway 

*°He  was  a  1956  recipient  of  a  William 
A  Jump  Memorial  Foundation  meri- 
torious award  ceruncate  for  exemplary 
achievement  in  public  administration, 
to  1957  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  by 
ttie  American  Management  Association 
to  attend  an  association  management 
course  in  New  York  City— one  of  eight 
Federal  executives  so  honored  that  year. 
And  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  he  was  chosen  in  1962  for 
the  Department's  Distinguished  Service 

Award. 

While  his  management  responsibilities 
at  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  in  St.  Louis  were  most  de- 
manding, he  nevertheless  found  the  time 
and  energy  to  lend  valuable  assistance 
on  several  Park  Service  activities  in  Mis- 
souri He  has  been  especially  helpful 
and  active  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
Ozark  National  Rivers  area  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  my  State.  My  senior 
colleague  from  Missouri.  Senator 
Symington,  and  I  introduced  inrthe  Sen- 
ate yesterday  a  bill  to  preserve  this  rivers 

Since  leaving  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice last  August.  Mr.  Hartzog  has  served 
as  executive  director  of  Downtown  St. 
Louis,  Inc..  where  his  record  has  been  a 
further  testimonial  to  his  capabilities. 

Secretary  Udall  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  excellent  choice  he  has  made. 
In  Mr.  Hartzog.  he  has  selected  a  man 
with  the  proven  ability  to  accept  respon- 
sibility, and  discharge  it  with  distinction. 


CLASSROOM  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  9.  1963.  the  Office  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  released  its  annual  survey 
on  the  number  of  pupils,  classrooms,  and 
teachers  for  the  school  year  1962-63  in 
the  Nation's  pubUc  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  most  interesting  statistic  con- 
tained in  this  survey  asserts  that  there 
is  a  current  shortage  of  121,200  class- 
rooms as  compared  to  a  shortage  of  127.- 
300  classrooms  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term  in  1961.  a  reduction  in  the 
classroom  shortage  of  6,100  for  the  year. 

This  drop  in  the  classroom  shortage 
of  6.100  becomes  very  puzzling  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Education 
survey  shows  that  during  the  preceding 
12  months,  72,000  classrooms  were  con- 
structed. Instead  of  reducing  the  back- 
log to  55,300—127,300  to  72,000— this 
near  record  rate  of  construction  suc- 
ceeded In  cutting  the  deficit  only  by  6,100 
to  the  current  claimed  shortage  of 
121,200. 

For  the  past  several   years,   I   have 
studied  very  closely  these  annual  surveys 


published  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
I  have  come  to  one  conclusion:  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  will  not  allow  the  al- 
leged classroom  shortage  to  be  overcome ; 
no  matter  how  many  classrooms  are  be- 
ing built — even  at  record  rates — the  Of- 
fice of  Education  will  never  let  this  fact 
interfere  with  its  classroom  shortage. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  figures  from 
the  annual  surveys  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  illustrate  my  point.  In  the  fall 
of  1959,  the  classroom  shortage  was 
stated  to  be  132.400  and  during  the  year 
62.700  classrooms  were  scheduled  to  be 
constructed — 69.700  were  actually  com- 
pleted, putting  up  another  Office  of  Edu- 
cation practice,  always  underestimating 
the  number  of  classrooms  to  be  built,  but 
never  underestimating  the  classroom 
shortage.  Instead  of  reducing  the  back- 
log to  62,700—132,400  to  69.700— the 
shortage,  as  reported  by  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation for  fall  1960,  believe  it  or  not, 
increased  to  142.160. 

Undaunted  by  this  adverse  effect  on 
the  classroom  shortage,  the  local  school 
districts  constructed  a  record  high  of 
72.200  classrooms  for  the  year  1960-61. 
But  even  this  alltime  high  failed  to  make 
much  of  a  dent  in  the  impenetrable 
armor  of  the  classroom  shortage  manu- 
factured by  the  Office  of  Education,  for 
in  the  fall  of  1961,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation reported  that  the  record  high 
number  of  72.200  classrooms  constructed 
succeeded  only  in  reducing  the  short- 
age by  15,300. 

During  the  year  1961-62,  a  near  rec- 
ord of  72.000  classrooms  were  con- 
structed, almost  10.000  more  than  the 
Office  of  Education  had  reported  would 
be  completed.  Yet  once  again,  this  tre- 
mendous construction  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  local  school  boards  failed 
to  make  much  impression  on  the  Office 
of  Education's  shortage  statistics.  The 
January  9.  1963.  survey  places  the  class- 
room shortage  at  121.200,  only  a  6,100 
drop  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  submitting  his  educational  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  87th  Congress,  President 
Kennedy  declared : 

In  order  to  meet  current  needs  and  ac- 
commodate increasing  enrollment,  if  every 
child  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  full- 
day  education  in  an  adequate  classroom,  a 
total  of  600.000  classrooms  must  be  con- 
structed during  the  next  10  years. 


The  proverbial  cat  with  nine  lives  has 
nothing  on  the  classroom  shortage. 
Year  after  year,  an  onslaught  of  new 
construction  punishes,  pummels,  flays, 
and  flogs  the  shortage,  but  after  lyirig 
prostrate  for  a  while  groveling  in  the 
dust,  its  creator,  the  Office  of  Education, 
gives  it  a  new  transfusion  of  statistics 
to  permit  it  to  enter  the  fray  once  again. 


Thus  the  President  is  recommending 
an  average  of  60,000  classrooms  a  year 
to  be  constructed  to  wipe  out  the  class- 
room shortage  over  the  next  10  years. 
Had  the  President's  request  been  in  ef- 
fect during  the  past  3  years,  the  class- 
room   shortage    today    would    not    be 
121.200:  it  would  be  155.100  because  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  without  Federal 
assistance,  the  local  school  districts  con- 
structed 33.900  more  classrooms  than  the 
President  has  declared  are  necessary  to 
solve  the  backlog  problem.    Since  the 
States  and  local  school  districts  for  the 
past  6  years  have  been  building  class- 
rooms at  a  rate  of  over  70,000  a  year, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  complete  acceptance 
of   the  President's   recommendation  of 
constructing   60.000  classrooms  a  year 
would  actually  lead  to  a  sizable  reduc- 
tion in  classroom  construction. 


CORREGIDOR  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
cently returned  from  an  inspection  trip 
of  many  of  our  installations  and  activi- 
ties in  the  Far  East.  Accompanying  me 
on  this  trip  were  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Church  1  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl. 
The  facts  we  assembled  on  that  inspec- 
tion cover  a  viide  variety  of  activities 
indicative  of  the  many-faceted  job  of  our 
various  military  and  development  pro- 
grams overseas. 

While  in  the  Philippines  we  made  a 
visit  to  the  Island  of  Corregidor.    I  need 
not  remind  the  Members  of  this  body 
of  the  significance  of  that  island.    Dur- 
ing the  dark  months  of  early  1942,  when 
our   smug  world  came   crashing   down 
around  our  ears  and  nothing  seemed  able 
to  stem  the  enemy's  advance,  the  resis- 
tance of  this  island  served  to  fuel  our 
determination    to    carry    on.      On    this 
rocky    isle    courage    was   commonplace, 
and  devotion  to  duty  was  reflex  action. 
The   brave  men   there,   American   and 
Philippine,  endured  and  by  so  doing  gave 
those  at  home  a  standard  of  heroism  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war  to  ultimate 
victory.    And  when  at  last  the  island  fell 
to  overwhelming  odds  it  was  with  the 
pride  of  a  job  well  done  that  its  de- 
fenders marched  to  an  even  more  hor- 
rible exF>erience. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  visited  that 
island  we  were  dismayed  to  find  it  over- 
grown with  vegetation,  quite  literally 
reconquered  by  the  jungle,  and  generally 
in  a  state  of  disrepair,  with  many  of  the 
historic  tunnels  and  buildings  inacces- 
sible to  visitors  due  to  abject  neglect  of 
surrounding  grounds. 

If  ever  there  was  a  spot  and  an  event 
that  symbolizes  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
American  forces  and  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple to  resist  aggression  and  to  pledge  all 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination.  Corregidor  is  that  place. 
This  Nation  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  join  with  our  Philippine  friends  to 
construct  a  suitable  memorial  to  those 
men  and  that  spot  that  will  signify  our 
united  devotion  to  those  brave  men  and 
the  ideas  they  fought  to  protect. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  in 
previous  sessions  authorized  a  Commis- 
sion to  meet  with  a  similar  group  from 
the  Philippines  to  discuss  and  plan  such 
a  memorial.  The  Commission  has  been 
active  in  the  past  and  has  prepared  much 
of  the  groundwork  for  this  project. 
However,  at  the  moment  there  Is  little 
activity  in  this  field.  I  would  like  to 
propose  that  we  rejuvenate  that  Com- 
mission and  that  work  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  toward  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  a  memorial  and  the  rejuvenation 
of  that  historic  island  battlefield. 
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The  action  establishing  the  Memorial 
Commission  also  provided  for  the  spend- 
ing of  Federal  fluids  for  it.  There  could 
be  no  more  worthwhile  cause  for  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  than  this 
memorial,  but  I  believe  that  we  should 
explore  more  fully  the  possibility  of  rais- 
ing either  part  or  aU  of  the  necessary 
funds  through  public  subscription. 
There  should  be  many  people  in  both  na- 
tions who  would  want  to  participate  in  a 
memorial  to  the  heros  they  remember  so 
well 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  a  long 
and  remarkable  history  of  men  who  rose 
to  heroic  heights  in  defense  of  liberty 
and  their  homes  and  families.  A  similar 
history  exists  in  the  Philippines.  I  hope 
that  we  here  can  lend  our  efforts  to  the 
cause  of  providing  that  heroism  and  that 
devotion  to  duty  and  coxmtry  with  a 
suitable  memorial. 


TAX  POLICY 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  Kennedy  forcefully  indicated 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  yester- 
day, tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  will 
be  a  matter  of  highest  priority  in  the 
88th  Congress. 

I  Intend  to  make  a  detailed  statement 
on  this  subject  within  a  few  days.  I  am 
sure  many  Senators  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  the  months  ahead. 

Today  I  wish  to  introduce  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  tax  policy  I  re- 
leased from  my  office  in  December. 
While  more  of  the  details  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  are  now  known,  I  believe 
this  general  statement  still  sets  forth  the 
basic  guidelines  I  feel  should  be  followed 
in  any  comprehensive  attempt  to  over- 
haul our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  recent  policy  statement  on 
taxes  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HuMFHRET  Urges  Prompt  Tax  Cut  by  88th 
Congress 

Last  summer  I  iirged  an  Immediate  and 
substantial  reduction  In  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes.  At  that  time  I  advo- 
cated such  a  tax  cut  not  out  of  fear  of  an 
Imminent  business  decline  or  recession  but 
out  of  deep  conviction  that  the  United  States 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  an  average  econ- 
omy when  an  excellent  economy  was  obtain- 
able.   Today  I  reaffirm  this  statement. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  statutory 
responsibility  to  use  all  practicable  means 
to  promote  maxlmimi  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power.  The  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  clearly  establishes  this 
responsibility  In  Its  declaration  of  policy. 
Congress  established  this  policy;  Congress 
should  take  the  lead  In  Implementing  It. 

When  I  first  made  this  proposal  last  stmi- 
mer  I  stood  almost  alone.  Today  many 
others  have  adopted  this '  position,  ranging 
from  the  X3S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  While  disagreement  remains  over 
speclflc  proposals.  I  believe  the  wide  support 
for  a  substantial  tax  cut  Is  an  Impressive 
demonstration  of  a  growing  national  con- 
sensus. This  consensus  should  not  be 
Ignored. 

It  la  vitally  Important  for  our  economy 
not  only  to  cut  taxes,  but  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  tax  cut,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  a 


sufficient  amount  to  have  a  beneficial  long- 
run  impact.  We  should  seek  a  tax  8truct\ire 
that  will  support  mftrimiirn  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  through 
a  s\]stalned  rate  of  economic  gfowth  at  levels 
considerably  above  those  of  t%£  past  decade. 
This  objective  was  established  by  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  It  Is  no  less  real  in 
1963. 

The  existing  tax  structure,  established  to 
finance  World  War  II,  has  been  the  major 
drag  on  this  country's  rate  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. Over  the  past  decade  the  actual 
annual  growth  rate  of  the  Amarican  economy 
has  averaged  only  2.7  percent.  This  should 
be  contrasted  with  the  estimated  4.1  percent 
required  during  this  period  to  maintain 
maximum  utilization  of  manpower  and  other 
productive  resources.  Two  principal  results 
of  this  lagging  growth  rate  have  been:  per- 
sistent high  levels  of  unemployment  and 
substantial  underutillzation  of  productive 
facilities.  Moreover,  at  present  tax  rates  the 
Federal  budget  would  balance  far  below  the 
levels  of  maxlmuxn  employment  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  Labor  Departnaent  Just  announced 
that  the  November  unemployment  rate  rose 
to  5.8  percent.  This  is  indeed  imfortunate. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  until  unemployment 
falls  to  a  maxlmima  of  4  percent,  and  we 
should  then  strive  to  keep  unemployment 
below  the  4-percent  level  as  frequently  as 
possible.  By  the  second  quarter  of  1962  in- 
dustrial production  was  also  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  12  percent  below  maximvmi 
production. 

Every  American  has  lost  substantial  in- 
come and  opportunity  during  this  decade  of 
economic  stagnation.  While  we  cannot  re- 
capture what  is  already  lost,  we  can  act 
decisively  to  Insure  that  the  economic  future 
of  every  American  will  grow  progressively 
brighter.  While  a  tax  reduction,  by  Itself, 
win  not  accomplish  this  goal,  it  Is — under 
the  present  economic  circxunstances — the 
most  sensible  and  productive  first  step  that 
can  be  taken.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  B8th  Congress  take  prompt  action  to 
provide  for  a  personal  and  corporate  tax 
reduction  of  $8  to  $10  billion. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  approve  a  tax 
cut  of  sufficient  proportions  to  provide  the 
forward  economic  thrust  that  is  needed.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  discredit  the 
machinery  of  fiscal  controls  through  an  In- 
sufficient cut  that  could  have  only  marginal 
Impact. 

How  can  this  tax  reduction  best  achieve 
the  higher  level  of  sustained  economic  growth 
BO  essential  to  every  Amerlcap?  In  my 
opinion  the  single  most  important  objective 
should  be  to  Increase  the  amount  of  dispos- 
able income  available  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can family — the  money  we  flad  in  our  pay 
envelopes. 

A  substantial  rise  In  private  consumption 
would  provide  the  most  effective  trigger  for 
expanded  long-term  economic  growth.  Pri- 
vate consumers  spend  from  92  to  94  percent 
of  their  disposable  Income,  and  as  their  in- 
comes are  Increased,  a  very  high  proportion 
will  be  spent  promptly  for  consumer  Items. 
As  this  additlon£il  take-home  pay  Is  spent, 
these  dollars  are  promptly  respent  and  re- 
invested by  others.  Economists  calculate 
that  every  dollar  of  tax  saving  that  Is  spent 
or  Invested  will  eventually  multiply  21/2  to  3 
times.  In  other  words,  a  tax  cut  of  $8  to 
$10  billion  has  the  potential  of  increasing 
our  gross  national  product  by  $24  to  $30 
biUion  as  this  money  finds  Its  way  Into  active 
circulation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  reduction  of  per- 
sonal tax  rates — with  greater  Impact  on 
middle  and  lower  Incomes  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. At  these  levels  disposable  Income  Lb 
almost  completely  utilized.  Here  lies  the 
greatest  potential  to  increase  consumer  de- 
mand and  thereby  close  the  existing  gap 
between  capacity  and  spending,  I  find  little 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  this  gap  will  close 
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without  affirmative  fiscal  action  bv  thi.  «... 
eral  Government.  "*- 

This  does  not  mean  that  revisions  are  nr.* 
also  needed  in  the  higher  brackets  i  h 
believe  that  relief  should  be  afforded  he?^ 
A  tax  rate  of  91  percent  is  utterly  ridlculn,,. 
and  must  be  adjusted.  But  in  terms  «! 
acceleratmg  our  rate  of  economic  growth 
reducing  unemployment,  and  puttlne  nm 
Idle  plants  and  machines  to  work  i  am 
persuaded  that  a  substantial  Increase  ^ 
private  consumption  must  first  occur  i  lonv 
to  a  reduction  In  the  middle  and  lower 
income  brackets  as  the  most  effective  wav  tn 
achieve  this  objective.  Under  the  exlstine 
situation  of  unemployment  and  under 
capacity  industrial  operations.  I  am  confident 
that  the  basic  price  stability  of  the  past  4 
years  would  not  be  seriously  threatened 

While  the  first  priority  In  a  tax  cut  should 
be  the  expansion  of  private  constunptlon  the 
next  priority  concerns  the  need  for  increased 
capital  Investment  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustry  through  a  reduction  of  corporate  tax 
rates.  The  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  already  taken  two  important 
steps  to  encourage  higher  levels  of  invest- 
ment: the  7  percent  investment  tax  credit 
provisions  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  ol 
1962  and  the  revised  depreciation  schedules 
announced  by  the  Treasiiry  Department  last 
summer.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  both 
these  actions  have  had  a  definite  effect  on 
stimulating  Increased  capital  investment  la 
plants  and  equipment. 

A  sensible  reduction  of  corporate  taxes  will 
provide  further  stimulus.  Obsolete  equip- 
ment must  be  replaced.  Plants  must  be 
modernized.  Additional  business  Incentives 
must  be  created.  The  total  Indtistrlal  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation  must  be  expanded  to 
absorb  the  anticipated  higher  levels  of  private 
expenditures. 

Obviously  the  short-run  result  of  this  tax 
reduction  will  be  larger  Federal  deficits  for 
probably  2  more  years.  This  will  represent 
the  price  for  decades  of  economic  expansion, 
but  a  balanced  Federal  budget  under  condi- 
tions of  maximum  employment  and  produc- 
tion is  entirely  feasible.  In  past  fiscal  years. 
1956-57.  for  example,  we  have  run  a  budget 
surplus  even  though  the  ratio  of  total  Ped- 
eral  outlays  to  total  national  production  was 
higher  than  at  present. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  whether 
extensive  tax  reforms  should  be  tied  directly 
to  tax  reduction  legislation.  Certainly  no 
one  familiar  with  existing  tax  loopholes  can 
deny  the  desirability  for  substantial  reform 
and  a  general  broadening  of  the  tax  base. 
Simple  equity  demands  it.  not  to  mention 
the  need  to  recoup  Government  revenue  lost 
through  lower  tax  rates.  However,  the  last 
session  of  Congress  certainly  demonstrated 
the  massive  political  difficulties  associated 
with  any  proposals  for  extensive  tax  reform. 
I  believe  It  would  be  an  economic  mistake  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  necessary  tax  rate 
reductions  due  to  endless  haggling  over  tax 
reforms. 

In  this  respect,  the  problem  of  timing  a 
tax  reduction  to  gain  maximum  impact  is 
vital.  Much  of  the  Impact  generated  by  a 
tax  cut  is  dissipated  if  the  economy  Is  al- 
ready In  a  depressed  state  when  the  cut 
occurs.  As  I  stated  last  July.  "To  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  a  tax  cut,  the  time  to 
make  It  lo  before  the  economy  falters,  and 
not  after."  I  believe  the  recent  economic 
indicators  show  the  economy  has  not  faltered. 
We  are  not  currently  in  a  recession.  Prompt 
action  by  the  88th  Congress  will  still  provide 
this  maximum  Impact. 

Whether  this  question  of  accurate  timing 
means  that  tax  reform  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  tax  reduction,  or  that  reduc- 
tion should  occur  in  two  stages.  Is  difficult 
to  say  at  this  time. 

While  I  have  only  sketched  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  features  I  believe  should  be  In- 
corporated In  any  tax  proposal.  I  believe  that 
such  an  outline  Is  economically  soimd.    I  be- 


lieve It  contains  the  seeds  of  economic  growth 
that  can  \e&tX  every  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  to  new  levels  of  full  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power.  We 
can  no  longer  postpone  the  difficult  and  ardu- 
ous task  of  rewriting  our  tax  laws. 

I  noted  last  spring  and  summer  that  ''the 
time  for  a  tax  cut  is  now."  The  sluggish 
eco3;omlc  activity  of  the  past  6  months  Indi- 
cates that  this  analysis  was  correct.  The 
message  Is  more  urgent  today  and  it  will 
become  increasingly  urgent  with  every  pass- 
ing month. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
President  Kennedy  delivered  an  impor- 
tant statement  on  taxes  before  the 
Econoniics  Club  in  New  York  in  Decem- 
ber. If  my  fellow  Senators  have  not 
read  the  complete  transcript  of  this 
statement,  together  with  the  question 
and  answer  session  that  followed  the  for- 
mal speech,  I  recommend  that  tliey  study 
it  with  some  care.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
President  Kennedy's  speech  before  the 
Economics  Club  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  lo  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

TE.XT  OF   PnESlDENTS  DeCEAJBFR    14   .'=;PEECH   ON 

THE  Economy  and  Taxes 
(Following  is  the  complete  t?xt  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  spoech  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  New  York  December  14,  followed  by 
a  transcript  of  the  queftlon-answer  period.) 
General  Royale.  Mr.  Trippe,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, General  Clay,  gentlemen.  I  feel  tonight 
somewhat  like  I  felt  when  I  addressed  In  1960 
the  Houston  Ministerial  Conference  on  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  But  I  am 
glad  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night about  the  advantages  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  this  Nation  re- 
minded the  world  that  It  possessed  both  the 
will  and  the  weapons  to  m.eet  any  threat 
to  the  security  of  freemen.  The  gains  we 
have  made  will  not  be  given  up.  and  the 
course  that  we  have  pursued  will  not  be 
abandoned.  But  In  the  long  run,  that  se- 
curity will  not  be  determined  by  military  or 
diplomatic  moves  alone.  It  will  be  affected 
by  the  decisions  of  finance  ministers  as  well 
as  by  decisions  of  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Secretaries  of  Defense;  by  the  deployment  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  weapons  as  well  as  by 
military  weapons,  and  above  all  by  the 
strength  of  this  Nation's  economy,  as  well 
as  by  the  strength  of  our  defenses. 

economic  growth 

Yuu  will  recall  that  Chairman  Khrushchev 
h.is  said  that  he  believed  that  the  hinge 
of  world  liistory  would  begin  to  move  when 
the  Soviet  Union  outproduced  the  United 
Statc.5.  Tlierefore.  the  subject  to  which  we 
address  ourselves  tonight  concerns  not  mere- 
ly our  own  well-being,  but  also  very  vitally 
the  defense  of  the  free  world.  America's 
rise  to  world  leadership  in  the  century  since 
the  Civil  War  hns  reflected  more  than  any- 
thing else  our  unprecedented  economic 
growth.  Interrxipted  during  the  decade  of 
the  thirties,  the  vigorous  expansion  of  our 
economy  was  resumed  in  1940,  and  con- 
tinued for  more  than  15  years  thereafter.  It 
demonstrated  for  all  these  the  power  of 
freedom  and  the  efficiency  of  free  Institu- 
tion.^. Tlie  economic  health  of  this  Nation 
has  been  and  Is  now  fundamentally  sound. 

But  a  leading  nation,  a  nation  uix)n  which 
all  depend  not  only  In  this  country  but 
around  the  world,  cannot  afford  to  be  satis- 
fied to  look  back  or  to  pause.  On  our 
strength  and  growth  depends  the  strength 
of  others,  the  spread  of  free  world  trade  and 
unity,  and  continued  confidence  in  our  lead- 


ership and  our  currency.  The  underdevel- 
oped countries  are  dependent  upon  us  for 
the  sale  of  their  primary  commodities  and 
for  aid  to  their  struggling  economies.  In 
short,  a  growing  and  prosperous  America  is 
Important  not  only  to  Americans — It  is  as  the 
spokesman  for  20  Western  nations  In  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  as  he  stressed  this  week,  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  whole  Western  World. 

In  the  last  2  years,  we  have  made  significant 
strides.  Our  gross  national  product  has 
risen  11  percent,  while  Infiatlon  has  been 
arrested.  Employment  has  Increased  by  1.3 
million.  Profits,  personal  Income,  living 
standards  all  are  now  setting  records.  Most 
of  the  economic  indicators  for  this  quarter 
are  up  and  the  prospects  are  for  further  ex- 
pansion In  the  next  quarter.  But  we  must 
look  beyond  the  next  quarter  or  the  last 
quarter,  or  even  the  last  2  years.  For  we 
can  and  must  do  better  than  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  5''2  years. 

This  economy  Is  capable  of  producing 
without  strain  $30  to  $40  billion  more  than 
we  are  producing  today.  Business  earnings 
could  be  $7  to  $8  billion  higher  than  they  are 
t^day.  Utilization  of  existing  plant  and 
equipment  could  be  much  higher  and,  if  It 
were,  development  would  rise.  We  need  not 
accept  an  unemployment  rate  of  5  i>ercent 
or  more  such  as  we  have  had  for  60  of  the 
last  61  months.  There  Is  no  need  for  us  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  rate  of  growth  that  keeps 
good  men  out  of  work  and  good  capacity  out 
of    use. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.    DEPRESSED    ARKAS 

The  Economic  Club  of  New  York  is  of 
course  familiar  with  those  problems.  For  In 
this  State  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment 
has  been  persistently  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average,  and  the  increases  In  personal 
Income  and  employment  have  been  slower 
here  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  You  have 
seen  the  tragedy  of  chronically  depressed 
areas  upstate,  unemployed  young  people,  and 
I  think  this  might  be  one  of  our  most  serious 
national  problems,  unemployed  young  peo- 
ple, those  In  their  twenties,  1  out  of  4  un- 
employed, particularly  those  of  the  minority 
groups,  roaming  the  street*  of  New  York  and 
our  other  great  cities,  and  others  on  relief 
:tt  an  early  age,  with  the  prospects  that  in 
this  decade  we  will  have  between  7  and  8 
million  school  dropouts  coming  In  the  labor 
m.irket. 

This  Nation's  economy  can  and  must  do 
even  better  than  It  has  done  in  the  last  5 
years.  Our  choice,  therefore,  bolls  down  to 
one  of  doing  nothing  and  thereby  risking 
a  widening  gap  between  our  actual  and  po- 
tential growth  in  output,  profits,  and  em- 
ployment, or  taking  action  at  the  Federal 
level,  to  raise  our  entire  economy  to  a  new 
and  higher  level  of  business  activity. 

If  we  do  not  take  action,  those  who  have 
the  most  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our 
present  rate  of  growth  will  be  tempted  to 
seek  shortsighted  and  narrow  solutions  to 
resist  automation,  to  reduce  the  workweek 
to  35  hours,  or  even  lower,  to  shut  out  im- 
ports or  to  raise  prices  In  a  vain  effort  to 
obtain  full  capacity  profits  on  undercapac- 
Ity  operations.  But  these  are  all  self -defeat- 
ing expedients  which  criTi  only  restrict  the 
economy,  not  expand  it. 

WATS    TO    IMPROVE 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  meet  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  aid  economic  growth.  We  can  and 
mtist  Improve  American  education  and  tech- 
nical training.  We  can  and  must  expand 
civilian  research  and  technology.  One  of  the 
great  bottlenecks  for  this  country's  economic 
growth  In  this  decade  will  be  the  shortage  of 
doctorates  In  mathematics,  engineering,  and 
physics.  A  serious  shortage  with  great  de- 
mand and  undersupply  of  highly  trained 
manpower.  We  can  and  must  step  up  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources. 


But  the  most  direct  and  significant  kind  of 
Federal  action  aiding  economic  growth  Is  to 
make  possible  an  Increase  in  private  con- 
sumption and  Investment  demand — ^to  cut 
the  fetters  which  hold  back  private  spend- 
ing. In  the  past,  this  could  be  done  In  part 
by  the  Increased  use  of  credit  and  monetary 
tools — but  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion today  places  limits  on  our  use  of  those 
tools  for  expansion.  It  could  also  be  done 
by  Increasing  Federal  expenditures  more  rap- 
Idly  tham  necessary — but  such  a  course 
would  soon  demoralize  both  the  Government 
and  our  economy.  If  Government  Is  to  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  mxist  not 
spend  more  than  can  be  Justified  on  grounds 
of  national  need  or  spent  with  maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  I  shall  say  more  on  that  In  a 
moment. 

TAX  CUT,  TAXATION  REFORMS 

The  final  and  best  means  of  strengthen- 
ing demand  among  consumers  and  business 
Is  to  reduce  the  burden  on  private  Income 
and  the  deterrents  to  private  Initiative 
which  are  imposed  by  our  present  tax  sys- 
tem— and  this  administration  pledged  Itself 
last  summer  to  an  across-the-board,  top-to- 
bottom  cut  In  personal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes  to  be  enacted  and  become  effective  In 
1963. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  "quickie"  or 
temporary  tax  cut,  which  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate if  a  recession  were  Imminent.  Nor 
am  I  talking;  about  giving  the  economy  a 
mere  shot  in  the  arm.  to  ease  some  tempo- 
rary complaint.  I  am  talking  about  the  ac- 
cumulated evidence  of  the  last  5  years  that 
our  present  tax  system,  developed  as  It  was, 
in  good  part,  during  World  War  II  to  restrain 
growth,  exerts  too  heavy  a  drag  on  growth 
In  peacetime — that  It  siphons  out  of  the 
private  economy  too  large  a  share  of  per- 
sonal and  business  purchasing  power — that 
It  reduces  the  financial  Incentives  for  per- 
sonal effort.  Investment,  and  risk  taking. 

In  short,  to  increase  demand  and  lift  the 
economy,  the  Federal  Government's  most 
useful  role  Is  not  to  rush  Into  a  program 
of  excessive  Increases  In  public  expenditures, 
but  to  expand  the  incentives  and  opportu- 
nities for  private  expenditures. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  new  tax 
legislation — and  you  can  understand  that 
under  the  comity  which  exists  In  the 
U.S.  Constitution  whereby  the  WajTs  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  the  responsibility  of  Initiat- 
ing this  legislation,  that  the  details  of  any 
proposal  should  wait  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Conerress  In  January.  But  you  can  under- 
stand that  under  these  circumstances.  In 
general,  that  any  new  tax  legislation  enacted 
next  year  should  meet  the  following  three 
tests: 

First.  It  should  reduce  net  taxes  by  a  suf- 
ficiently early  date  and  a  sufficiently  large 
amount  to  do  the  Job  required.  Early  ac- 
tion could  give  us  extra  leverage,  added  re- 
sults, and  Important  Insurance  against  re- 
cession. Too  large  a  tax  cut,  of  course,  could 
result  in  Infiatlon  and  Insufficient  future 
revenues — but  the  greater  danger  Is  a  tax 
cut    too   little   or   too   late    to   be   effective. 

Second,  the  new  tax  bill  must  Increase  pri- 
vate consumption  as  well  as  Investment. 
Consumers  are  still  spending  between  92 
percent  to  94  percent  of  their  after-tax  In- 
come, as  they  have  every  year  since  1950. 
But  that  after-tax  Income  could  and  should 
be  greater,  providing  stronger  markets  for 
the  products  of  American  Industry.  When 
consumers  purchase  more  goods,  plants  use 
more  of  their  capacity,  men  are  hired  in- 
stead of  laid  off.  Investment  Increases,  and 
profits  are  high. 

Corporate  tax  rates  must  also  be  cut  to 
Increase  Incentives  and  the  availability  of 
Investment  capital.  The  Goverrunent  has  al- 
ready taken  major  steps  this  year  to  reduce 
business  tax  liability  and  to  stimulate  the 
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modernization,  replacement,  and  expansion 
of  our  productive  plant  and  equipment.  We 
have  done  this  through  the  1962  Investment 
tax  credit  and  through  th©  liberalization  of 
depreciation  allowances — two  essential  parts 
of  our  flrst  step  In  tax  revision  which 
amounted  to  a  10-percent  reduction  in  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  worth  some  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Now  we  need  to  increase  consumer 
demand  to  make  these  measures  fully  effec- 
tive— demand  which  will  make  more  use  of 
existing  capacity  and  thus  Increase  both 
profits  and  the  Incentive  to  Invest.  In  fact, 
profits  after  taxes  would  be  at  least  15  per- 
cent higher  today  if  we  were  operating  at 
full  employment. 
-  For  all  of  these  reasons,  next  year's  tax 
bill  must  reduce  p>er5onal  as  well  as  cor- 
porate Incomes  taxes — for  those  in  the  low- 
er brackets,  who  are  certain  to  spend  their 
additional  take-home  pay — and  for  those  in 
the  middle  and  upper  brackets,  who  can 
thereby  be  encourage^,  to  undertake  addi- 
tional efforts  and  enal^ed  to  invest  more 
capital. 

Third,  the  new  tax  bill  should  improve 
both  the  equity  and  the  simplicity  of  our 
present  tax  system.  This  means  the  enact- 
ment of  long-needed  tax  reforms,  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  tax  base  and  the  elimination  or 
modification  of  many  special  tax  privileges. 
These  steps  are  not  only  needed  to  recover 
lost  revenue  and  thus  make  possible  a  larger 
cut  in  present  rates.  They  are  also  tied  di- 
rectly to  our  goal  of  greater  growth.  For  the 
present  patchwork  of  special  provlBlons  and 
preferences  lightens  the  tax  load  on  some 
only  as  the  cost  of  placing  a  heavier  burden 
on  others.  It  distorts  economic  Judgments 
and  channels  an  undue  amount  of  energy 
into  efforts  to  avoid  tax  liabilities.  It  makes 
certain  types  of  less  productive  activity  more 
profitable  than  other  more  valuable  under- 
takings. All  this  inhibits  our  growth  and  ef- 
ficiency, as  well  as  considerably  complicating 
the  work  of  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

These  various  exclusions  and  concessions 
have  been  Justified  in  the  past  as  a  means  of 
overcoming  the  oppressively  high  rates  in  the 
upper  brackets  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  those 
rates,  accompanied  by  base-broadening,  loop- 
hole-closing measures,  would  properly  make 
the  new  rates  not  only  lower  but  also  more 
widely  applicable.  Surely  this  is  more  equi- 
table on  both  counts. 

Those  are  the  three  tests  which  the  right 
kind  of  bill  miist  meet  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  enactment  of  the  right  bill  next 
year  will  In  due  course  increase  our  gross  na- 
tional product  by  several  times  the  amount 
of  taxes  actually  cut.  Profit  margins  will  be 
Improved  and  both  the  Incentive  to  invest 
and  the  supply  of  internal  funds  for  Invest- 
ment will  be  Increased.  There  wUl  be  new 
Interest  In  taking  risks,  in  Increasing  produc- 
tivity, In  creating  new  Jobs  and  new  products 
for  long-term  economic  growth. 

Other  national  problems,  moreover,  will  be 
aided  by  full  employment.  It  will  encoiirage 
the  location  of  new  plants  In  areas  of  labor 
surplus  and  provide  new  Jobs  for  workers  we 
are  retraining  and  facilitate  the  adjustment 
which  win  be  necessary  under  our  new  trade 
expansion  bill  and  reduce  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

NOT    INFLATIONAaT 

It  win  not,  I  am  confident,  revive  an  In- 
flationary spiral  or  adversely  affect  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  If  the  economy  today 
were  operating  close  to  capacity  levels  with 
little  unemployment,  or  if  a  sudden  change 
In  our  military  requirements  should  cause  a 
scramble  for  men  and  resources,  then  I  would 
oppose  tax  reductions  as  irresponsible  and 
inflationary 4uid  I  would  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend a  tax  Increase,  if  that  were  neces- 
sary. But  our  resources  and  manpower  are 
not  being  fxilly  utilized;  the  general  level  of 
prlcM  has  been  remarkably  stable;  azul  In- 


creased competition,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  along  with  Increased  productivity 
wUl  help  keep  both  prices  and  wages  within 
appropriate  limits. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. While  rising  demand  will  expand  im- 
ports, new  investment  in  more  eflQclent  pro- 
ductive facilities  will  aid  exports  and  a  new 
economic  climate  will  both  draw  capital  from 
abroad  and  keep  capital  here  at  home.  It 
will  also  put  us  In  a  better  position  If  neces- 
sary to  use  monetary  tools  to  help  our  Inter- 
national accounts.  But,  most  Importantly, 
confidence  In  the  dollar  In  the  long  run  rests 
on  confidence  In  America.  In  our  ability  to 
meet  our  economic  commitments  and  reach 
our  economic  goals.  In  a  worldwide  convic- 
tion that  we  are  not  drifting  from  recession 
to  recession  with  no  answer,  the  substantial 
Improvement  in  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition in  the  last  2  years  makes  it  clear  that 
nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  to  re- 
strict oiu-  growth  merely  to  minimize  that 
particular  problem,  because  a  slowdown  in 
our  economy  will  feed  that  problem  rather 
than  diminish  it.  On  the  contrary,  European 
governmental  and  financial  authorities,  far 
from  threatening  to  withdraw  gold,  have 
urged  us  to  cut  taxes  In  order  to  expand  our 
economy,  attract  more  capital  and  increase 
confidence  in  the  future,     j 

rEDER.\l.     DEFICIT 

But  What  concerns  most  Americans  about 
a  tax  cut,  I  know,  is  not  the  deficit  in  oiu- 
balance  of  payments  but  the  deficit  in  our 
Federal  budget.  When  I  announced  in  April 
of  1961  that  this  kind  of  comprehensive  tax 
reform  would  follow  the  bill  enacted  this 
year,  I  had  hoped  to  present  It  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  a  balanced  budget.  But  it  has 
been  necessary  to  augment  sharply  our  nu- 
clear and  conventional  forces,  to  step  up 
our  efforts  in  space,  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  servicing  the  national  debt  and  meet- 
ing our  obligations,  established  by  law.  to 
veterans.  These  expenditure  increases,  let 
me  stress,  constitute  practically  all  of  the 
Increases  which  have  occurred  under  this 
administration,  the  remainder  having  gone  to 
fight  the  recession  we  found  in  industry, 
mostly  through  the  supplemental  employ- 
ment bill,  and  in  agriculture. 

We  shall,  therefore,  neither  postpone  otir 
tax  cut  plans  nor  cut  into  essential  national 
security  programs.  This  administration  Is 
determined  to  protect  America's  security 
and  survival  and  we  are  also  determined  to 
step  up  its  economic  growth.  I  think  we 
must  do  both. 

Our  true  choice  is  not  between  tax  reduc- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  avoidance 
of  large  Federal  deficits  on  the  other,  it  Is 
increasingly  clear  that  no  matter  what  party 
is  in  power,  so  long  as  our  national  security 
needs  keep  rising,  an  economy  hampered  by 
restrictive  tax  rates  will  never  produce 
enough  revenues  to  balance  our  budget  Just 
as  It  win  never  produce  enough  Jobs  or 
enough  profits.  Surely  the  lesson  of  the 
last  decade  is  that  budget  deficits  are  not 
caused  by  wlldeyed  spenders  but  by  slow 
economic  growth  and  periodic  recessions  and 
any  new  recession  would  break  all  deficit 
records. 

In  short,  it  is  a  paradoxical  truth  that 
tax  rates  are  too  high  today  and  tax  revenues 
are  too  low  and  the  soundest  way  to  raise 
revenues  In  the  long  run  is  to  cut  rates  now. 
The  experience  of  a  number  of  European 
countries  has  borne  this  out.  This  coun- 
try's own  experience  with  tajc  reduction  In 
1954  has  borne  this  out.  And  the  reason  is 
that  only  full  employment  can  balance  the 
budget  and  tax  reduction  can  pave  the  way 
to  full  employment.  The  purpose  of  cutting 
taxes  now  is  not  to  Incur  a  budget  deficit, 
but  to  achieve  the  more  prosperous,  expand- 
ing economy  which  wiU  bring  a  budget 
surplus. 
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I  repeat:  our  practical  choice  is  not  be- 
tween a  tax-cut  deficit  and  a  budgetary  sur* 
plus.  It  Is  between  two  kinds  oT  deflclu' 
a  chronic  deficit  of  inertia,  as  the  unwanted 
result  of  Inadequate  revenues  and  a  restricted 
economy,  or  a  temporary  deficit  of  transi- 
tlon,  resulting  from  a  tax  cut  designed  to 
boost  the  economy.  Increase  tax  revenue  and 
achieve — and  I  believe  this  can  be  done— . 
a  future  budget  surplus.  The  first  type  of 
deficit  Is  a  sign  of  waste  and  weakness.  The 
second  reflects  an  Investment  in  the  future 

Nevertheless,  as  Chairman  Mxlls  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  pointed 
out  this  week,  the  size  of  the  deficit  U  to 
be  regarded  with  concern  and  tax  reduction 
must  be  accompanied.  In  his  words,  by  "in- 
creased  control  of  the  rises  In  expenditures  " 
That  Is  precisely  the  course  we  Intend  to  fol- 
low in  1963. 

At  the  same  time  as  our  tax  program  is 
presented  to  the  Congress  In  January  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1964  will  also  be 
presented.  Defense  and  space  expenditures 
will  necessarily  rise  In  order  to  carry  our 
programs  which  are  demanded  and  are  nec- 
essary for  our  owu  security,  and  which  have 
largely  been  authorized  by  members  In  both 
parties  of  the  Congress  with  overwhelming 
majorities;  fixed  charges  on  the  debt  also 
rise  slightly.  But  I  can  tell  you  now  that 
the  total  of  all  expenditures  combined  will 
be  held  approximately  at  Its  current  level. 

CONTROL    OF    EXPENDITtlRES 

This  Is  not  an  easy  task.  During  the  past 
9  years,  domestic  civilian  expenditures  in  the 
National  Government  have  risen  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  more  than  V'/i  percent.  State 
and  local  government  expenditures  have 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  9  percent.  Ex- 
penditures by  the  New  York  State  govern- 
ment,  for  example,  have  risen  in  recent  years 
at  the  rate  of  roughly  10  percent  a  year.  At 
a  time  when  Government  pay  scales  have 
necessarily  risen— and  I  take  New  York  Just 
as  an  example — when  our  population  and 
pressures  are  growing  and  the  demand  for 
services  and  State  aid  is  thus  increasing,  next 
year's  Federal  budget,  which  will  hold  domes- 
tic outlays  at  their  present  level,  will  repre- 
sent a  genuine  effort  In  expenditure  control. 
This  budget  will  refiect,  among  other  econ- 
omles.  a  $750  million  reduction  in  the  postal 
deficit.  It  will  reflect  a  savings  of  over  $300 
million  in  the  storage  costs  of  surplus  feed 
grain  stocks  and  as  a  result  of  the  feed  grain 
bill  of  1961  we  will  have  two-thirds  less  In 
storage  than  we  would  otherwise  have  had 
in  January  1963.  and  a  savings  of  at  least 
$600  million  from  the  cancellation  of  ob- 
solescent or  unworkable  weapwDns  systems. 
Secretary  McNamara  is  undertaking  a  cost 
reduction  program  expected  to  save  at  least 
$3  billion  a  year  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, cutting  down  on  duplication,  and  clos- 
ing down  nonessential  installations.  Other 
agencies  must  do  the  same. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  all  heads  of 
Government  departments  and  agencies  to 
hold  employment  authorized  by  congres- 
sional appropriation  under  those  levels;  to 
absorb  through  greater  efficiency  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Federal  pay  increase;  to 
achieve  an  increase  In  productivity  which 
will  enable  the  same  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  by  fewer  people;  and  to  refrain  from 
spending  any  unnecessary  funds  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

FEDERAL  DEBT 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
debt,  as  a  proportion  of  our  gross  national 
product,  has  been  steadily  reduced  since 
this  administration  took  office.  Last  year 
the  total  Increase  in  the  Federal  debt  was 
only  2  percent — compared  to  an  8  percent 
increase  In  the  gross  debt  of  State  and  local 
governments.  Taking  a  longer  view,  the 
Federal  debt  today  Is  only  13  percent  higher 
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than  It  was  In  1946 — while  State  and  local 
debt  Increased  over  360  percent  and  private 
debt  by  300  percent.  In  fact,  If  it  were  not 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  government*,  the  Federal  cash  budget 
would  actually  show  a  surplus.  Federal  ci- 
vilian employment,  for  example,  is  actually 
lower  today  than  it  was  in  1952,  while  State 
and  local  government  employment  over  the 
same  period  had  Increased  67  percent. 

It  is  this  setting  which  makes  Federal  tax 
reduction  both  jxjssible  and  appropriate  next 
year.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  obstacles 
which  the  Congress  will  face  In  enacting  such 
legislation.  No  one  w^Il  be  fully  satisfied. 
Everyone  will  have  his  own  approach.  A 
blgh  order  of  statesmanship  and  determina- 
tion will  be  required  If  the  possible  is  not  to 
wait  on  the  perfect.  But  a  nation  capable 
of  marshaling  these  capabilities  to  meet  a 
sudden  and  dramatic  threat  to  Its  security 
is  singly  equally  capable  of  meeting  a  creep- 
ing and  complex  threat  to  our  economic 
vitality.  This  Nation  can  afford  to  reduce 
taxes — we  can  afford  a  temporary  deficit — but 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  nothing.  For  on  the 
strength  of  our  free  economy  rests  the  hope 
of  all  freemen.  We  shall  not  fail  their 
faith — and,  God  willing,  freemen  and  free 
nations  shall  prosper  and  prevail. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  PERIOD 

Percentage  decrease 

Mr.  Shields.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mortimer 
and  I  have  studied  the  many  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  members  and  what  we  had 
in  mind  was  to  select  those  which  will  per- 
haps provide  you  with  an  indication  of  how 
the  members  feel  about  some  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  day.  However,  I  have  a 
small  complaint.  Tou  have  ruined  most  of 
my  questions,  for  you  have  quite  definitely 
answered  them,  and  I  think  with  very  high 
statesmanship,  most  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  members,  for  which  we  are 
all  grateful.  I  wish  in  all  frankness  that  I 
didn't  have  to  ask  you  any  questions,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  have  to  go  sort  of  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  But  here  is  one: 
There  has  been  much  talk  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere  of  reductions  in  personal  In- 
come tax  rates  to  15  percent  for  the  lowest 
brackets,  and  65  for  the  highest  brackets. 
In  personal  Income  taxes,  and  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  corporate  rates  to  47  percent.  What 
many  of  these  questioners  would  like  to 
know  is.  Are  those  figures  generally  in  the 
ballpark? 

The  President.  This  legislation  is  going  to 
have  very  difficult  traveling  at  best,  and  I 
would  suggest  giving  it  at  least  the  most 
favorable  start  we  can.  as  I  said  In  my  speech, 
by  permitting  Mr.  Dillon  to  present  this  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  Jan- 
uary. So  that  I  would  suggest  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  tax  reduction  should  wait  upon 
presentation  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. There  might  be  something  for  every- 
body, though. 

Trade  Act 
Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  President,  my  first  ques- 
tion Is:  One  of  the  great  achievements  of 
yoiu-  legislative  program  this  year  was  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  your  program  in 
that  area  of  the  economy? 

The  President.  We  have,  as  you  know,  ap- 
pointed former  Secretary  of  State  Hcrter  to 
be  our  chief  negotiator.  He  Is  assisted  by 
Mr.  GoRsett.  who  was  vice  president  of  the 
Ford  Co.  They  will  begin  the  discussions 
with  the  Common  Market  earlv  In  1963. 
There  are  1,400  or  1.500  items.  It"  will  prob- 
ably take  well  into  1963.  I  would  say,  to- 
ward the  end  of  1963,  before  both  sides  have 
prepared  their  positions.  We  are  going  to 
have  an  extremely  dlfHcult  negotiation,  par- 
ticularly In  agriculture.  The  United  States 
has  had  a  favorable  market  for  Its  agricul- 
tural surpluses  to  lurope  or  Its  agricultural 
products,  it  has  been  our  best  dollar  earner, 
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it  has  really  meant  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  not  been  in  more  difficult  posi- 
tion than  it  has  been.  Now,  with  the  Com- 
mon Market,  with  the  prospects  of  Britain's 
Joining,  with  the  tremendous  revolution  in 
agricultural  production  which  is  about  to 
hit  Europe.  France  In  particular,  the  levies 
and  the  rates  and  the  penalties  which  are 
placed  on  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
commodities  into  E\irope  In  the  coming  3 
or  4  months  may  be  of  decisive  Importance 
to  us  In  our  battle  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  also  In  our  struggle  to  bring  some 
sense  out  of  the  problems  we  face  In  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

So  I  would  say  that  Secretary  Herter  has 
really  a  responsibility  comparable  to  what  he 
had  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  which 
ties  into  our  security,  because  quite  obviously 
unless  we  are  able  to  meet  our  balance  of 
payments  in  time,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
to  find  other  means  of  solving  It.  As  you 
know,  it  costs  us  about  tS  billion  a  year  be- 
cause of  national  security  expenditures.  So 
that  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  ability  to 
keep  more  than  1  million  Americans  in  uni- 
form who  are  now  serving  the  United  States 
outside  of  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  vital  issue,  and  that 
Is  why  I  was  particularly  pleased  that  Mr. 
Herter  accepted  It.  I  am  glad  to  see  in  this 
New  York  Port  Authority,  the  trade  center 
that  they  are  building,  the  effort  that  busi- 
nesses are  making  to  sell  abroad.  We  sell 
abroad  much  too  little.  As  a  percentage  of 
our  gross  national  product  the  United  States 
sells  abroad  less  than  nearly  most  any  major 
industrialized  country.  We  have  never  liad 
before  us  the  prospect  of  export  or  die,  and 
I  think  if  all  those  who  are  in  positions  of 
responsibility  will  think  not  only  of  the 
markets  which  may  be  abroad  for  Invest- 
ment, but  also  going  up  and  down  the  streets 
and  selling  American  products,  they  can 
make  a  decisive  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  balance  of  payments,  and  also 
serve  the  country  and  the  free  economy  sys- 
tem. So  the  next  few  months  I  think  will  be 
very  decisive  and  the  burdens  of  Mr.  Herter 
will  be  very  great. 

Financing  the  deficit 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
prosp>ect  for  a  deficit  in  any  event,  and  a 
fairly  large  one  if  taxes  are  reduced,  is  it 
part  of  the  administration's  plan  to  finance 
a  major  part  of  that  deficit  outside  the 
banking  system  in  order  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  monetary  Infiatlon? 

The  President.  That  will  be  a  Judgment 
which  Is  primarily  that  of  Mr.  Martin  and 
the  Federal  Reserve.  He  has  commented  on 
that  to  a  degree  before  the  Joint  Committee 
this  year.  He  Is  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect of  Inflation,  because  of  course  It  affects 
U5  adversely,  and  ako  because  it  affects  the 
balance  of  payments.  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  agree,  that 
he  will — any  defiiclt  which  has  to  be  fi- 
nanced will  be  financed  in  a  way  which  will 
be  the  maximum  degree  possible  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  without  increasing  the 
prospect  of  another  Inflationary  or  specula- 
tive spiral.  So  it  is  a  fine  adjxistment  which 
Mr.  Martin  will  make,  but  I  am  sure  he  will 
bo  as  concerned  as  all  of  us  are  to  get  the 
benefit  such  as  It  may  be  cut  of  the  deficit, 
and  al.so  at  the  same  time  keep  and  use  our 
monetary  tools  wisely  enough  to  keep  mat- 
ters In  control.  His  judgment  will  be,  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  Reserve  law.  final. 

Seized  property 
Question.  Mr.  President,  the  strong  atti- 
tude you  took  toward  Khrushchev  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  has  not  only  been  ap- 
plauded, but  has  Improved  the  standing  of 
our  country  throughout  the  free  world. 
Don't  you  feel  we  would  gain  more  respect 
and  further  Improve  our  status  by  really  im- 
plementing the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  on 
American  properties  which  are  seized  largely 


without  compensation  overseas,  rather  than 
Just  giving  llpservice? 

The  Pmsident.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I 
would  accept  the  premise  of  the  question. 
Tlie  Hlckenlooper  amendment  is  very  clearly 
and  sharply  drawn.  We  are  appointing  a 
distinguished  businessmen's  committee  to 
advise  xis  on  implementing  the  Hlcken- 
looper amendment.  It  is  not  altogether  an 
easy  Job.  We  have  got  one  controversy  now 
in  Turkey,  which  involves  a  default  by  a 
previous  government  which  was  overthrown, 
a  number  of  the  ministers  executed,  whicli 
was  regarded  as  highly  corrupt.  The  present 
Government  Is  reluctant  to  accept  Its  obli- 
gations. We  have  the  problem  in  Brazil 
where  you  have  the  seizure  of  American  prop- 
erty by  local  governors,  a  local  governor,  and 
we  have  looked  to  the  National  Government 
for  relief.  The  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
does  not  go  wholly  into  effect  for  some 
months  under  its  terms,  but  I  can  Inform 
you  that  its  provisions  are  being  read  to  the 
finance  minister  of  every  state. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  this  question 
cropped  up  in  many  forms.  Here  Is  one 
form  of  it:  Are  current  tax  plans  giving 
any  consideration  to  increaaed  emphasis  on 
consumption  taxes  by  way  of  a  broad  base 
Federal  excise  tax  in  order  to  relieve  some 
of  the  tax  presstire  on  Income  from  Invest- 
ment sources? 

The  President.  Once  again  I  will  pass. 
Question.     I  should  have  chosen  one  of  the 
other  versions. 

The  Pecsident.  When  I  was  a  Congressman 
I  never  realized  how  Important  Congress 
was.  but  now  I  do. 

I  think  I  can  paraphrase  it  by  sasring  you 
are  thinking  about  the  posslbUity  later  on 
or  using  consumption  or  sales  taxes  in  the 
tax  packages  that  you  are  considering.  I 
assume  what  they  mean  is  whether  we  are 
thinking  of  going  the  route  which  has  been 
followed  in  France  and  some  other  countriee 
of  putting  manufacturers'  tax,  smd  lessening 
the  biu-den  on  income.  I  think  on  these  de- 
tails of  the  tax  program  that  in  yo\ir  interest 
as  well  as  mine  we  should  wait. 

Alliance  for  Progress 
Question.  Mr.  President,  what  progress 
has  been  made  by  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors to  the — effecting  tax  reforms  and  eco- 
nomic reforms,  so  that  they  begin  to  carry 
their  own  weight  under  the  AlUance  for 
Progress? 

The  PKEsmENT.  Well,  we  have  made  some 
progress  In  some  countries.  I  made  a  refer- 
ence the  other  day  at  the  press  conference 
that  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
principles  of  the  Alliance  in  Colombia.  The 
President  of  Chile,  who  has  t>een  visiting  tis 
this  week,  is  putting  In  a  new  tax  program, 
some  of  which  is  causing  some  concern  to 
American  companies  which  have  investments 
there,  but  I  would  say  that  we  have  made 
some  progress  in  some  countries.  But  tax 
reform  is  very  difficult.  It  is  a  very  appeal- 
ing title.  But  I  know  from  the  struggle  that 
we  have  had  In  Congress  this  year,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  pass  the  7  percent  investment  credit, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  collect  taxes  more 
effectively  through  withholding  on  dividends 
and  interest,  a  tax  which  has  been  on  the 
books  for  20  years,  tax  reform,  when  we  be- 
come more  specific,  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
same  popular  support.  They  have  the  same 
difficulty. 

I  think  the  situation  in  Latin  America  Is 
very  critical.  I  would  say  It  represents  the 
greatest  challenge  which  the  United  States 
now  faces,  except  for  the  direct  matter  of  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  some 
of  the  countries,  the  situation  is  far  less 
satisfactory.  The  problems  are  staggering. 
And  Brazil,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  us.  is  the  largest  country  in  Latin 
America,  which  has  a  population  40  percent 
of  which  Is  under  20.  substantially  Illiterate 
in  some  portions,  particularly  the  northeast. 
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living  on  an  average  income  of  $100  a  year, 
some  radicals  in  control  in  some  areas.  So 
I  would  say  we  face  extremely  serious  prob- 
lems In  implementing  the  principles  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  do  It  with  a  good  deal  less  resources 
than  we  did  with  the  Marshall  plan.    And  in 
many  ways  the  Marshall  plan  was  easier.    We 
really  only  had  to  rebuild  plants  in  Eurc^>e. 
The  manpower  was  there,  the  tradition  was 
there,  the  resources  were  there.    Latin  Amer- 
ica does  not  have  the  resources.    It  is  de- 
pendent on  two  or  three  or  four  commodities 
for  exjxtrt,  which  the  prices  of  which  have 
been  drop>ping  the  last  3  years.    It  does  not 
have  the  trained  manpower  or  skills.     It  is 
trying  to  accomplish  a  social  revolution  un- 
der freedom  with  the  greatest  obstacles.    So 
I  think  that  we  should  continue  our  effort 
there  and  not  lose  heart,  but  I  would  say — 
we  face — and  Latin  Americana  face — stagger- 
ing problems  in  trying  to  solve  it.     We  had 
the  guest  from  Honduras  whose  population 
Is    ao    percent    illiterate.    We    go    through 
coxmtry  after  country  in  Central  America, 
the  same  high  illiteracy,  high  unemployment, 
bad  health  conditions.     So  I  would  say  we 
are  facing  the  Job  of  doing  this  revolution 
\mder  freedom,  and  it  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  assigimient  the   United  States  has 
ever  taken  on. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  atmosphere  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  there 
has  been  a  flight  of  capital  out  of  there.    The 
amount  of  aslstance  which  we  put  In  xinder 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  amovmts  to  about 
$550  million  a  year.     We  have  been  losing 
capital  out  erf  Latin  America  either  to  Eu- 
rope or  beca xise  some  of  our  companies  dont 
feel   like  reinvesting   l:>ecause  of  the  social 
conditions.    We  have  been  losing  capital  at  a 
faster  rate  than  that  out  of  Latin  America, 
and  with  a  drop  in  commodity  prices.     In 
many   ways   their   balance   of   p&jmentB   is 
worse  than  it  was  2  years  ago.     This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.     It  is 
the   fault  of  the   very  desperate   situation 
which  these  oountrleB  face — 180  million  peo- 
ple with  a  chance  that  their  population  will 
be  600  million  by  th#  year  2000,  with  no  par- 
ticular expectation  that  their  raw  materials 
will  dramatically  Increase.    So  I  think  that 
this  deserves  the  attention  and  hard  work 
and  sympathy  of  u«  all,  and  not  to  walk 
away  because  the  problems  are  unsolved. 
Monetary  policy 
Question.  Mr.     President,    many    of    the 
questions   submitted    dealt    with   monetary 
policies,  and  the  central  theme  seemed  to  be 
whether  it  will  be  possible  and  desirable  to 
use  a  little  easy  money  stimulation  as  well  as 
tax  reduction.    And  to  quote  from  one  of  the 
shorter   questions.    "Why    not   ease    up    on 
money?" 

The  PREsroENT.  Well,  I  think  there  Is  a 
good  supply  of  credit.  I  think  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  attempted  to  keep  credit 
as  free  as  it  could,  and  the  supply  of  money 
has  been  Increased  with  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  I  think  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  keep  it  easier  than  it  now  is,  without  hav- 
ing the  short  term  funds  pour  out  at  a  higher 
rate  than  they  are.  After  all,  we  have  seen 
when  Canada  put  Its  interest  rates  up,  I 
think,  as  high  as  7  percent,  though  it  has 
dropped  them  now.  It  affected  the  flow  of 
capital  here.  In  October,  we  had  several 
cases  of  major  Investments  using  our  mar- 
kets because  of  our  interest  rates.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  I  am  not  siire  that  we 
would  get  much  stimulation  out  of  the  econ- 
omy, but  I  don't  see  how  we  could  possibly 
afford  easier  money  than  we  now  have,  and 
still  not  have  a  hemorrhage  at  our  balance 
of  pajrments. 

I  think  we  have  a  major  problem  to  bal- 
ance off  the  use  of  monetary  i>ollcy  here  at 
home  affecting  our  balance  of  payments 
abroad,  and  also  that  is  one  of  the  good  ar- 
guments. And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
that  we  can  make  the  case  which  Is  almost 


unanimously  made  In  Europe,  that  the  U.S. 
monetary  policy  in  some  ways  is  too  loose, 
while  our  fiscal  policy  is  too  tight.  And  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  the  international 
banks  In  Europe  and  others  have  suggested 
that  the  reverse  would  be  more  appropriate. 
I  think  we  should  attempt  to  keep  monetary 
policy  about  where  It  Is.  try  to  liberalize  fis- 
cal policy,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given 
tonight.  But  I  don't  see  how  we  could  pos- 
sibly go  any  further  In  the  direction  of  easier 
credit,  while  we  have  a  balance  of  payments 
which  Is  against  us  by  over  $2>2  billion  a 
year. 

Russians  in  Cuba 
Question.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  Cuba.    This  Is  a  brief 
one.     Is  there  a  firm  policy  on  getting  the 
Russian  manpower  out  of  Cuba? 

The  President.  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his 
agreement  only  committed  himself  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  mlssUes  and  the  bombers, 
and  the  manpower  which  was  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  those  forces.  That  would 
amount  to  several  thousand.  In  addition, 
he  stated  that  he  would,  though  he  did  not 
put  a  time  limit  on  this,  he  would  be  with- 
drawing other  elements.  But  that  guarantee 
is  not  as  precise  and  that  commitment  has 
not  been  implemented,  nor  was  It  as  hard  as 
his  others,  which  he  has  kept.  So  this  must 
be  a  matter  of  continuing  concern,  and  Is  the 
reason  why  we  are  maintaining  observation 
and  verification  by  our  own  means  daily, 
and  why  we  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  while 
the  matter  of  Cuba,  therefore,  still  remains 
unsettled,  as  long  as  It  is  a  Soviet  military 
base.  It  represents  a  threat  to  peace  in  the 
Caribbean.  On  the  other  hand.  It  does  not 
represent  an  offensive  threat  under  present 
conditions,  nor  will  it  be  of  course  permitted 
to  do  so. 

Tax  reforms 
Question.  Mr.  President,  we  received  many 
questions  which  reflected  some  fear  that  If 
your  tax  message  were  to  call  for  many  of 
the  tax  reforms  discussed  from  time  to  time 
by  some  of  your  advisers,  the  effect  might 
offset  the  favorable  Impact  of  a  tax  reduc- 
tion Itself.  The  specific  question  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  and  I  decided  to  select  here  was 
this:  "Why  not  have  a  moratorium  on  reform 
until  we  get  back  to  full  employment?" 

The  PREsmENT.  Well,  the  purpose  of  reform 
reaUy    is    directed    to    the    encouraging    of 
growth,  and  employment.    I  quite  agree  that 
to  launch  into  a  full-scale  battle  on  general 
reform  for  academic  reasons  would  be  un- 
wise.    The  central   purpose   behind   the  re- 
form must  therefore  be  to  encourage  those 
changes  in  our  tax  laws  which  win  encour- 
age economic  growth  for  that  purpose,  and 
not    merely    because    It   might   have    some 
longer  range   Interest  or  significance.     The 
primary  Job  will  be   to  encourage  the  flow 
of  capital  Into  those  areas  which  stimulate 
the    national   growth    and    not   diminish   It. 
But  It  Is  going  to  be  a  tough  fight,  because 
once  you  spell   out.  as  I  said  before,  a  re- 
form. It  is  bound  to  affect  adversely  the  in- 
terests of  some,  while  favoring  the  "interests 
of  others.    Therefore  reform  may  be  a  longer 
task,  and  we  are  anxious  that  In  the  effort 
to  get  reform,  we  do  not  lose  the  very  Im- 
portant matter  of  tax  reduction  for  the  sake 
of  the  economy.    I  know  that  I  am  not  satis- 
fying you,  and  I  know  this  is  going  to  be 
the  major  matter  before  the  Congress,  this 
matter  of  affording  a  tax  cut  at  a  time  when 
we  have  a  deficit.     But  I  do  point  out  that 
the  largest  peacetime  deficit,  which  was  the 
1958  deficit  of  $12.5  billion,  came  at  a  time 
when  President  Elsenhower  believed  that  he 
had  presented  a  balanced  budget,  and  the 
reason,  of  course,  was  the  recession  of  1958. 
The   biggest   deficit   comes    historlcallv — and 
it  has  been  proved  in  the  1958,  1960 — because 
of  a  recession.     That  Is  what  would  really 
knock  our  budget  out  of  shape.     So   that, 
as  I  tried  to  say  In  my  speech,  we  are  not 
faced   with    the   question   of   balancing   our 
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budget,  or  having  a  tax  reduction,  i  belje«. 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  are  goln» 
to  have  a  deficit  mostly  because  of  the  sharn 
rise  In  the  recent  years  in  space  and  defense 
and  to  increase  ovu  taxes  sufficiently  to  brin» 
that  budget  Into  balance  would  be  defeatlnc 
because,  of  course.  It  would  provide  a  heav^' 
deflationary  effect  on  our  economy,  and  move 
us  Into  a  recession  at  an  accelerated  rate 
So  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  realize 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  h-responslblv 
Increasing  the  deficit.  We  have  a  deficit 
which  Is  already  on  the  books.  What  i  am 
concerned  about  is  the  kind  of  deficit  we 
would  have  If  we  had  a  recession,  and  while 
the  prospects  for  a  recession  are  not  cer- 
tainly imminent  before  us.  we  do  have  to 
look  at  oinr  historical  record,  and  realize  that 
any  society  such  as  ours,  particularly  with 
the  tax  structure  such  as  ours,  must  face 
that  prospect  at  some  time.  So  that  we 
have  to  decide  what  kind  of  a  deficit  do  we 
want,  and  for  what  reason,  and  which  in  the 
longer  run  offers  us  the  better  prospect  of 
bringing  our  books  Into  balance. 

In  addition,  we  are  hopeful,  as  the  Minute- 
man  begins  to  come  Into  our  defenses,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  otir  defense  expend- 
Itures  to  a  level,  unless  we  have  a  severe 
International  emergency,  which  in  a  period 
of  the  not  too  distant  future  will  cap  off  our 
defense  expenditures.  The  Mlnuteman  will 
be  coming  In  in  great  quantities.  A  large 
portion  of  our  Increases  In  defense  In  the 
next  budget  are  due,  one,  to  pay  the  Increase 
for  the  military,  and  they  have  not  had  one 
since  1958.  and  they  are  far  behind  civilian 
and  the  other  civilian  employees  of  the  Gov. 
ernment.  and  for  new  weapons,  of  equipping 
the  new  divisions  which  we  have  built  up, 
the  conventional  forces,  and  bringing  Into 
our  arsenal  the  Mlnuteman.  And  when  we 
have  the  Mlnuteman  In  quantity,  Secretary 
McNamara  believes  it  will  be  possible  to 
peak  off,  and  not  have  this  steadily  rUlng 
expenditure  In  defense. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  Increased 
In  conventional  forces  In  the  last  2  years  the 
numbers  of  our  divisions  from  11  to  16,  and 
we  are  also  providing  equipment  for  22  divi- 
sions In  case  It  were  necessary  to  mobilize 
our  Guard.  We  have  six  divisions  In  Europe, 
and  we  have  the  equipment  for  two  more! 
Now.  I  think  the  Cuban  incident  Indicated 
the  Importance  of  a  strong  conventional 
force.  The  greatest  factor  on  our  side  was 
the  fact  that  we  had  superior  conventional 
strength  on  the  scene,  and  It  would  have 
been  necessary  to  equalize  that  strength  for 
the  Soviets  to  initiate  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  of  course  they  were  quite 
reluctant  to  do. 

Now.  In  other  areas  we  do  not  have  a  sat- 
isfactory conventional  position.  General 
Clay  is  more  familiar  with  this  than  any 
man,  and  this  Is  true  In  Western  Europe. 
The  United  States  Is  doing  its  part,  but  other 
countries  of  NATO  have  not  met  their 
quotas.  Up  until  2  or  3  years  ago,  the  United 
States  had  Its  six  divisions  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, Its  two  divisions  In  South  Korea,  and 
Its  three  divisions  in  the  airborne  reserve 
here  In  the  United  States,  and  that  Is  all. 
Now  we  have  Increased  by  five  divisions,  and 
therefore  with  the  obligations  that  we  bear 
all  the  way  from  South  Korea  through  South 
Vietnam  to  Berlin,  as  well  as  our  obligations 
In  this  hemisphere.  I  think  It  was  only 
prudent  to  Increase  our  conventional  as  well 
as  our  nuclear  force.  That  and  our  com- 
mltment  to  space  have  been  the  big  burdens 
in  our  budget.  Space  will  continue  to  rise, 
but  not  excessively.  Defense  we  hope  to  cap 
off,  and  that  Is  why  I  believe  that  we  are  not 
getting  In  a  position  where  we  wUl  be  out  of 
control,  providing  we  can  maintain  a  steady 
rise  In  our  economic  growth. 

Type  of  foreign  aid 
Question.  Mr  President,  why  shotildn't  the 
United     States    emphasize    foreign    aid    by 
means  of  technical  and  material  assistance 
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from  the  U.S.  private  Arms,  backed  by  U.S. 
credit  guarantees,  rather  than  the  prevalent 
government-to-government  gifts  which  rarely 
belp  American  exports?  Por  Instance,  a  large 
part  of  the  industrial  equipment  being  In- 
stAlled  In  India  and  in  South  America  Is 
coming  from  Europe  on  long-term  credit, 
rather  than  from  U.S.  plants.  In  spite  of 
our  aid  to  these  countries. 

The  PBEsmENT.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  given  economic  assistance,  par- 
ticularly to  India,  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
with  years  of  grace,  while  the  other  members 
of  the  consortlimi  have  given  their  assistance 
on  rather  short  terms  and  high  rates  of  in- 
terest. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States  has  carried  an  excessive  bur- 
den In  foreign  assistance,  in  relation  to 
Western  Europe,  but  not  in  relation  to  need. 
Now.  we  spend  about  $1.7  billion  to  $1.8  bil- 
Uon  In  foreign  assistance  which  goes  of 
course  to  the  Pentagon  to  buy  siu-plus  equip- 
ment, so  therefore  it  is  an  addition  to  our 
own  available  funds.  Then  we  have  another 
$2  billion  which  we  give  in  the  form  of  loans, 
some  of  which  are  reasonably  hard,  and 
some  of  which  are  soft,  but  we  are  empha- 
sizing loans.  Now,  for  that  $2  billion,  we 
sustain  South  Korea,  which  has  40  percent 
unemployed;  it  has  been  the  country  which 
has  been  the  major  beneficiary.  There  is  not 
any  doubt  that  It  would  go  under  Immedi- 
ately if  the  United  States  ceased  Its  economic 
assistance.  Fifty  thousand  Americans  were 
killed  to  protect  South  Korea.  We  carry  the 
load,  not  so  much,  but  still  some,  on  Na- 
tionalist China,  and  we  carry  a  very  heavy 
load  in  Vietnam.  Vietnam  would  collap>se 
instantaneously  if  It  were  not  for  U.S.  assist- 
ance. We  carry  a  heavy  load  in  Thailand, 
India.  Pakistan,  Iran.  Tin-key.  and  Greece. 
We  also  carry  some  burden  In  Africa,  about 
$250  million.  I  had  the  President  of  Somali 
to  visit  me  2  weeks  ago.  TTie  average  in- 
come for  Somali  per  capita  is  $45  a  year. 

When  we  see  how  dlfBcult  it  Is  to  get  the 
Communists  out  once  they  get  In.  when  we 
see  the  trouble  that  Cuba  has  caused,  when 
we  see  that  there  Is  not  one  Communist 
regime  yet  In  control  in  Africa,  or  indeed  in 
Asia,  other  than  those  in  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  and  China,  It  seems  to  me  that 
for  this  $2  billion,  that  considering  that  we 
put  $51  or  $52  billion  Into  our  defense — we 
are  going  to  put  nearly  $5  bUlion  Into  space, 
$55  billion  Into  veterans.  $9.5  billion  in 
interest  In  our  debt,  $7  blUlon  Into  agricul- 
ture, about  $4  billion  Into  public  assistance 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  that  $2  billion,  which 
covers  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  assistance 
to  India,  which  has  40  percent  of  all  the 
under-developed  people  of  the  world.  I  think 
that  we  should  embark  with  some  care  on 
any  effort  to  cut  it  out. 

Now.  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  cut  the 
dollar  loss,  which  Is  the  real  burden,  and  we 
are  cutting  It  this  year  from  $1.3  bUllon. 
which  was  the  dollar  loss  in  foreign  aid.  to 
$800  million.  We  have  Increased  the  support 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  are  trying 
to  tie  all  of  our  assistance  to  American  pur- 
chases, and  we  hope  to  have  It  80  percent 
tied,  even  though  It  does  cost  us  some  more 
doing  It.  But  If  you  are  going  to  build  a 
school  or  a  hospital,  some  local  assistance 
Is  needed,  and  most  of  these  countries  are 
bankrupt,  Colombia  and  Brazil  and  the 
others. 

Bo  I  would  like  to  cut  out  foreign  aid.  It  is 
very  unpopular.  It  is  a  hard  fight  each 
year.  President  Elsenhower  had  the  same 
struggle,  and  so  did  President  Truman.  Gen- 
eral Clay,  as  you  know.  Is  heading  a  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Lovett,  Eugene  Black,  and 
others,  Mr.  McCoUum  and  others,  to  look 
Into  this  program.  But  I  miast  say  I  am 
reminded  of  Mr.  Robert  Frost's  motto  about 
not  taking  down  a  fence  xmtil  you  know  why 
It  is  put  up.  and  this  is  a  method  by  which 
the  United  States  maintains  a  position  of 
Influence  and  control  around  the  world,  and 
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sxjstalns  a  good  many  countries  which  would 
definitely  collapse  or  pass  Into  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Now,  India,  aa  I  said,  has  600 
million  people.  We  have  been  digging  our 
way  out  of  the  loss  of  China  for  the  last  12 
years,  and  my  successor  In  office  may  have 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  China  which 
is  carrying  out  an  expansionary  policv  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  missiles. "  But  for  In- 
dla  to  go.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  whole 
balance  of  power  In  the  world  would  change. 
So  I  think  talking  about  $2  bUllon— what 
really  concerns  me  is  that  Western  Europe 
docs  not  do  its  part  on  aid.  considering  the 
great  increase  In  Its  own  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  And  I  do  believe  also  that 
the  United  States  should  tie  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. But  I  certainly  would  be  reluctant  to 
see  this  program  abandoned,  because  really 
I  put  It  right  up  at  the  top  of  the  essential 
programs  In  protecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  not  for  any  reasons  of  long- 
range  good  It  may  do,  though  It  does  do  that, 
but  If  somebody  said,  and  I  know  President 
Elsenhower  feels  the  same  way,  because  for  2 
years  he  has  played  an  Important  role  In  get- 
ting that  program  by.  If  somebody  said  which 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  really  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  our  position 
around  the  world,  I  would  have  to  put  this 
up  near  the  top.  But  General  Clay  can  make 
his  Judgment,  and  I  think  whatever  judg- 
ment he  makes  can  give  this  program  a  very 
important  imprimatur. 

Question.  Mr  President.  I  simply  ran  out 
of  questions.  All  I  would  like  to  say  to  you 
is  congratulations  on  your  answers,  and 
thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  Prestoent.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  remarkably  clear  and  perceptive 
article  by  Leon  H.  Keyserlirvg  printed 
in  the  January  4  issue  of  Printers'  Ink. 
As  you  know.  Mr.  Keyserling  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  persons  advocating 
extensive  re\-ision  of  our  tax  laws  as  the 
most  effective  way  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment and  increasing  our  annual  eco- 
nomic growth  rate.  His  article  in  Print- 
ers' Ink  is  his  most  recent  analysis  of 
the  situation.  It  is  hardhitting  and  I 
commend  it  to  Senators  for  careful  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Keyserling's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Peedict  the  Economt 
(By  Leon  H.  Keyserling) 

Just  a  year  ago,  vrrltlng  for  Printers'  Ink, 
I  challenged  the  prevalent  rosy  forecasts 
about  the  outlook  for  1962.  My  view  was 
that,  the  upturn  In  1961  having  been  too 
slow  and  too  small,  the  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance would  be  continued  In  1962.  In 
longer  term  perspective,  what  I  saw  a  year 
ago  Indicated  continuation  of  a  pattern  con- 
flrmed  since  1953.  Beginning  with  mld-i953, 
this  pattern,  repeated  several  times,  has 
been:  First,  recession;  then,  Incomplete  up- 
turn; and  then,  a  period  of  stagnation  lead- 
ing into  still  another  recession. 

The  events  of  1962  have  more  than  Justi- 
fied my  trepidations  of  a  j-ear  ago.  As  we 
now  look  at  1961  and  1962  together,  the  up- 
turn following  the  recession  of  1960-61  has 
been,  as  I  intimated  a  year  ago,  the  least 
satisfactory  since  World  War  n.  The  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  during  these  2  years 
has  been  only  about  36  percent,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  half  of  the  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  about  8  percent,  which 
would  have  been  required  to  bring  us  back 
to  reasonably  full  use  of  our  resoiu-ces  by 
the    end    of    1962 — a    salubrious    condition 


which   in   fact  we  have   not   enjoyed   since 
early  1953.  '  ' 

Within  1962.  the  growth  rate  has  progres- 
slvely  slowed  down.  Measured  at  an  annual 
rate  seasonally  adjusted,  the  growth  rate 
was  3.6  percent  from  fourth  quarter  1961 
to  first  quarter  1962;  3  percent  from  first  to 
second  quarter  1962;  about  1  percent  (vir- 
tual stagnation)  from  second  to  third  quar- 
ter 1962;  and  likely  to  be  only  slightly  bet- 
ter In  the  fourth  quarter  than  in  the  third. 
Because  a  growth  rate  so  abysmallv  low  can- 
not absorb  the  Increments  In  the  labor  force 
and  ^he  gains  In  productivity,  our  idle  re- 
sources have  continued  their  chronic  rise. 
Total  national  production  was  about  $63  bil- 
lion short  of  reasonably  fuU  production  In 
1960,  although  a  recession  commenced  late 
in  that  year.  But  total  national  production 
now  is  running  at  an  annual  rate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $80  billion  short  of  rea- 
sonably full  production.  Gross  underesti- 
mates of  this  gap  do  us  no  good;  they  conceal 
the  evil  and  therefore  bury  the  appropriate 
remedies. 

rXEMPLOTMENT    NOW    HICHES    THAN    IN     1960 

it  is  harder  to  estimate  the  trends  in  idle 
manpower.  t)ecause  the  official  count  of  un- 
employment Includes  only  full-time  unem- 
ployment. This  makes  no  allowance  either 
for  the  full-time  equivalent  of  pcu^-tlme  un- 
employment,  nor  for  the  concealed  unem- 
plo>-ment.  In  that  the  growth  of  the  labor 
force  has  been  unduly  low  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  Job  opportunity.  The  true  level 
of  unemplo\Tnent.  Including  the  tliree  fac- 
tors which  I  have  just  menUoned.  is  now 
close  to  9  percent,  or  higher  than  in  1960; 
and  even  full-time  unemployment  as  of- 
ficially covmted  is  now  about  5.8  percent,  or 
about  twice  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  longer  time  span  must  be  viewed.  In  or- 
der to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  chronic  Ul- 
ness  which  has  affected  our  economy  since 
early  1953.  In  1953.  the  true  level  of  un- 
employment  was  5  percent,  contrasted  with 
the  almost  9  percent  now.  The  deficiency 
In  actual  total  national  production  meas- 
ured against  reasonably  full  production  was 
nominal  in  1953,  contrasted  with  an  annual 
rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80  billion  now. 
For  the  whole  period  from  the  beginning  of 
1953  through  the  end  of  1982,  the  forfeiture 
of  total  national  production  was  more  than 
$425  billion,  and  total  man-years  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  was  about  26  million  too 
low. 

Practically  every  sector  of  the  economy  has 
suffered  accordingly.  My  estimate  U  that, 
for  the  decade  from  the  beginning  of  1953  to 
the  end  of  1962,  compared  with  what  we 
would  have  done  at  reasonably  full  use  of 
our  resources,  consumer  spending  has  been 
deficient  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $280  bil- 
lion, gross  private  domestic  Investment  more 
than  $108  bllUon.  and  corporate  profits 
$70  to  $80  bUllon. 

More  serloiiB  even  than  the  past  is  the 
prospect  that  effective  solutions  to  Improve 
the  record  In  future  have  not  been  applied, 
nor  even  substantially  discussed.  And  yet. 
if  the  poor  performance  of  the  past  decade  is 
repeated  (which  I  think  is  likely  if  no  better 
solutions  are  forthcoming),  we  could  during 
the  4-year  period  1963-66  as  a  whole  forfeit 
almost  another  $300  billion  of  total  national 
production,  and  almost  another  17  million 
man-yetirs  of  employment  opportunity,  as 
well  as  another  $180  billion  of  private  con- 
sumer spending,  another  $75  billion  of  gross 
private  domestic  Investment,  and  another 
$30  to  $35  billion  of  corporate  profits. 

THE   TWO   FACTOES   BETARorN-O   KQX7n.IBXnnc 

Why  is  It  that  our  progress  and  prospects 
are  so  Inadequate?  It  seems  to  me,  because 
the  remedies  applied  or  under  active  consld* 
eratlon  neither  make  a  comprehensive  diag- 
nosis of  the  chronic  ailment  by  analyzing 
the  maladjtistments  of  tlie  eoooomy  which 
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have  caused  It,  nor  attempit  to  define  quan- 
titatively and  in  proper  balance  the  relation- 
shipe  among  the  components  of  the  economy 
which  wo\Ud  represent  a  state  of  economic 
good  health.  And  with  these  two  factors 
miselng,  it  is  ImpoMlble  to  devise  the  poli- 
cies which  would  transform  the  chronic  dls- 
equlllbrlvun  into  equilibrliun  at  reasonably 
full-resource  use. 

The  basically  correct  diagnosis,  In  my  view, 
is  surprisingly  simple.  During  each  of  the 
short-lived  and  inadequate  boom  periods, 
the  expansion  of  the  means  of  production 
far  outran  the  ultimate  demand  for  products 
in  the  form  both  of  private  consumer  ex- 
pendltiu^s  and  public  outlays  for  goods  and 
services.  When  so-called  overcapacity  be- 
came extreme,  private  investment  was  cut 
back  very  sharply,  leading  to  unemployment. 
The  effects  of  the  unemployment  through- 
out the  economy,  superimposed  upon  the 
more  endiu-ing  deficiencies  in  demand  for 
ultimate  products,  brought  on  the  periods 
of  stagnation  and  then  recession. 

Underlying  these  disequilibriums  in  the 
use  ofr  our  resources  were  income  dlsequl- 
llbriiuns.  Ehirlng  the  periods  of  relatively 
excessive  investment  in  expanding  the  means 
of  production,  this  investment  was  supported 
by  very  ample  profits,  very  ample  personal 
savings  to  support  borrowings  for  investment 
purpoees,  and  tax  rates  which  were  not  bur- 
densome upon  the  Investment  process  (in 
that  they  did  not  curb  the  investment  boom 
until  overcapacity  dissuaded  investment  and 
also  resulted  In  some  profit  squeezes ) . 

Meanwhile,  during  the  same  boom  periods, 
personal  Incomes  were  so  distributed  between 

(a)  the  middle-  and  low-income  g^oup>s  who 
spend  immediately  for  consumption  most  of 
their   after-tax   or   disposable    Incomes   and 

(b)  those  nearer  the  top  of  the  Income  struc- 
ture who  attempt  to  save  and  Invest  a  much 
larger  portion  of  their  Incomes,  that  the 
dlsequilibriimiis  between  Investment  and  ul- 
timate demand  were  enlarged.  Public  out- 
lays at  the  Federal  level  were  also  too  small, 
relative  to  the  size  and  needs  of  the  economy, 
to  help  restore  equilibrium.  The  tight- 
money  policy  and  rising  Interest  rates,  by 
aggravating  the  regressive  redistribution  of 
incomes  which  has  been  underway  during 
recent  years,  further  promoted  disequilib- 
rium. And  this  was  also  true  of  failure  to 
expand  sufficiently  some  other  programs 
which  could  add  In  Just  proportion  to  private 
consumption,  especially  the  old-age  portions 
of  the  social  security  system. 

These  comments  do  not  mean  that  I  am 
inimical  to  private  Investment  and  business 
profits.  Indeed,  diiring  the  past  decade  as 
a  whole,  these  have  averaged  much  too  low — 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  in  an  economy 
averaging  an  overall  growth  rate  of  less  than 
2.7  percent,  from  the  beginning  of  1953 
through  the  end  of  1962,  when  somewhere 
between  4  and  5  percent  was  needed  to  main- 
tain reasonably  full  resource  use?  But  the 
very  reason  why  investment  and  profits 
averaged  so  low,  in  the  long  run,  was  because 
of  the  periodic  very  sharp  downturns  In  these 
highly  volatile  factors,  due  to  the  failure  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  which  would  have 
resulted  if  ultimate  demand  during  the 
periods  of  upturn  had  been  kept  in  bWfter 
balance  with  the  expansion  of  investment 
and  profits. 

In  this  connection,  another  vitally  lmj>or- 
tant  factor  is  this:  In  our  traditional  mass- 
production  industries,  there  is  taking  place 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  productivity^  of  capi- 
tal, as  well  as  sharp  increases  In  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor.  This  means  that  each  addi- 
tional Increment  of  capital  Investment  and 
of  labor  Input  expands  productive  capabili- 
ties far  more  than  In  earlier  years.  When 
this  is  combined  with  changing  patterns  of 
consumer  tastes  In  a  very  highly  developed 
economy,  the  consequence  is  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  maintain  as  high  a  ratio  of  tradi- 
tional private  Investment  to  the  total  size 
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of  the  economy,  as  we  did  during  those  years 
long  gone  by  when  equilibrium  was  main- 
tained. To  take  one  striking  example,  auto- 
mobile production  is  now  running  higher 
than  in  1955,  but  several  hundred  thousand 
fewer  automobile  workers  are  being  em- 
ployed. No  conceivable  rate  of  automobile 
production  in  the  years  shortly  ahead  can 
appreciably  increase  employment  in  the  In- 
dustry. 

The  core  meaning  of  all  this  Is  that,  if  we 
are  to  attain  a  high  enough  level  of  total 
private  investment  to  be  compatible  with 
equilibrium  at  full  resource  use,  there  must 
be  a  pronounced  shift  in  the  structure  of 
private  investment.  We  need,  in  other  pri- 
vate investment  areas,  a  galvanizing  force 
comparable  to  the  automobile  Industry  in 
the  1920's.  The  largest  opportunities  on 
this  score  are  In  such  fields  as  urban  renewal 
and  housing,  and  the  improvement  of  our 
mass-transportation  facilities.  Such  expan- 
sion in  these  areas  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  facilitating  legislation,  to  make  more 
money  available  at  lower  costs  for  these  pur- 
poses, and,  In  the  case  of  hoiising.  to  bring 
about  those  admixtures  of  private  and  pub- 
lic effort  which  would  open  up  the  mass 
market  of  millions  of  ill-housed  families  who 
now  cannot  afford  to  obtain  decent  housing 
at  costs  within  their  means. 

In  terms  of  our  real  priorities  as  a  nation, 
and  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  maintaining 
equilibrium  at  full  resource  use  despite  the 
new  technology  and  automation  and  the  in- 
creasing productivity  of  capital  Investment. 
there  Is  also  need  for  much  more  public  in- 
vestment— especially  in  education  and  health 
and  other  welfare  services.  Insofar  as  these 
expansions  were  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
rounded  private  and  public  efforts  achieving 
a  full  rate  of  economic  growth,  expansion 
in  the  absolute  size  of  the  Federal  budget 
would  be  entirely  consistent  with  a  Federal 
budget  occupying  a  smaller  sector  of  the 
total  national  economy.  This,  under  condi- 
tions of  optimum  national  economic  growth, 
would  also  be  consistent  with  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  despite  needed  reductions  in 
tax  rates.  We  all  know  by  now  that  we  have 
encountered  only  huge  and  almost  continu- 
ous Federal  deficits,  by  attempting  to  main- 
tain too  low  a  level  of  spending  and  too  high 
a  rate  of  taxation  to  be  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic equilibrliun  at  sufficiently  high  levels. 

By  quickly  ticking  off  what  has  thus  far 
been  done,  and  what  is  now  being  proposed, 
by  way  of  national  economic  policies,  we  can 
quickly  appreciate  why  we  have  failed  so 
substantially  to  hit  the  mark. 

COHPORATE    TAX    CtTTS    NOT    THE    ANSWER 

Tax  concessions  in  1962  provided  about 
$2.5  billion  (annual  rate)  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate investment.  My  initial  view  that  this 
was  an  erroneoias  policy  has  since  been  rein- 
forced by  the  inadequate  investment  results 
thus  far  obtained  through  this  method.  The 
tax  proposals  under  active  discussion  for 
early  1963  are  also  weighted  too  heavily  on 
the  side  of  stimulating  Investment  through 
corporate  tax  reduction  and  cuts  in  the  per- 
sonal t&x  rates  imposed  upon  the  higher  In- 
come brackets.  Some  of  this  is  undoubtedly 
desirable,  but  the  preponderance  of  any  new 
tax  reduction  should  be  directed  to  enlarging 
the  spendable  Incomes  of  the  middle-income 
and  the  low-Income  families,  who  consume 
immediately  most  of  what  they  earn. 

The  administration,  having  determined 
upon  deliberately  Increasing  the  deficit  by 
billions  of  dollars,  in  the  cause  of  economic 
restoration,  fully  intends  to  apply  every 
penny  of  this  deliberately  Increased  deficit 
toward  tax  reduction,  and  none  of  it  toward 
increased  spending.  This,  In  my  view,  is  a 
very  unbalanced  way  of  attempting  to  bring 
about  economic  equilibrium,  and  it  is  also 
very  short-sighted  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
great  priorities  of  our  national  needs. 


THE  CONTINUING  CONFUSION  OVER  INTEREST 
RATIS 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  now  threat- 
ening to  counteract  the  stimulative  effects 
of  a  more  liberal  fiscal  policy  by  further 
tightening  up  of  the  money  supply,  which 
would  mean  also  further  increases  in  Inter- 
est rates.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  ought  to 
be  challenged  by  the  President  and  by  Con- 
gress. The  real  reason  for  oin-  serious  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  gold  problem  is  not 
differential  interest  rates,  but  rather  the 
poor  performance  of  the  American  economy 
when  compared  with  some  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe.  Capital  flows  from  the  United 
States,  both  of  U.S.  private  funds  and  of 
foreign  funds  previously  Invested  here,  are 
seeking  not  higher  Interest  rates:  they  are 
seeking  the  more  rewarding  profits  resulting 
from  the  better  economic  performance  over- 
seas, the  higher  rate  of  economic  growth 
there,  and  the  lower  levels  of  unemployment 
there.  It  U  thus  self-defeating  to  try  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  and  gold 
position  by  repressing  the  growth  of  the 
American  economy. 

The  restorative  measures  now  under  dis- 
cussion contain  almost  no  reference  to  the 
problems  of  a  structural  nature  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  They  seem  Impervious 
to  the  enormous  challenge  of  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  mass  transportation.  There  Is 
much  talk  about  shifting  employment  to  the 
services.  But  how  can  this  be  done,  if  vast 
expansion  of  the  services  is  not  undertak- 
en— and  this  must  Include,  above  all.  health 
and  education  services,  as  well  as  the  facU- 
Itles  In  which  they  are  provided. 

Programs  to  retrain  workers  are  largely 
frustrated,  without  sufBcient  expansion  of 
the  Jobs  for  which  to  train  them.  Relief  to 
depressed  areas  is  largely  frustrated,  so  long 
as  the  whole  economy  remains  so  slack.  And 
the  International  trade  measure,  while  de- 
sirable on  many  grounds,  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated  as  a  potential  stimulus  to  the 
American  economy,  at  least  in  the  years 
Immediately  ahead.  And  in  the  long  run, 
since  we  must  Import  practically  as  much  as 
we  export,  any  Increase  In  our  own  produc- 
tive powers  mvist  be  matched  by  an  approxi- 
mately similar  Increase  in  American  buying 
power  and  actual  buying — Including  goods 
produced  at  home  and  goods  produced  over- 
seas. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  faulty  diagnosis, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  is  that  the  policy- 
makers are  not  looking  sufficiently  at  the 
operations  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  policies  which  they  ad- 
vance are  not  welded  into  a  systematic  and 
comprehensive  approach.  The  need  for  this 
approach  does  not  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  Intrude  more  upon  the  private 
economy;  It  does  mean  that  the  Government 
should  achieve  an  Improved  rationalization 
of  Its  major  efforts,  Just  as  a  private  business 
must  do  this  to  be  successful.  By  this  Im- 
proved rationalization,  the  public  policies 
under  consideration  would  become  more  ap- 
pealing to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Congress;  they  would  surmount  some  of  the 
so-called  political  difficulties  which  so  many 
now  say  stand  in  the  way  of  effective  pro- 
grams. 

The  programs  which  I  have  in  mind  are 
not  ba.sed  upon  a  drab  equalltarlanlsm:  they 
are  based  upon  the  degree  of  equity  which 
we  must  achieve  If  an  economy  as  productive 
as  ours  Is  to  riui  smoothly.  They  are  not 
based  upon  conflicts  of  Interest  or  class 
divisions,  but  rather  upon  the  mutuality  of 
all  of  our  Interests,  private  and  public. 

They  are  certainly  not  more  than  we  can 
do;  they  are  the  minimum  of  what  we  must 
attempt  if  we  are  to  prosper  and  advance, 
and  possibly  even  if  we  are  to  survive  as  the 
kind  of  Influence  In  the  world  that  we  should 
be.  and  as  a  shining  demonstration  of  the 
appeal  and  viability  of  responsible  free  enter- 
prise and  responsible  free  government. 
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While  the  details  need  to  be  worked  out, 
we  must  always  remember  that,  except  in 
wartime,  the  consumer  is  king.  Only  thoee 
policies  which  focus  first  and  foremost  upon 
the  broadening  of  mass  consumption,  the 
lifting  of  living  standards,  can  translate  the 
new  technology  and  automation  Into  an  ever- 
Increasing  blessing  rather  than  an  ever- 
increasing  liability. 

Finally,  my  accent  upon  public  policies 
does  not  negate  In  this  field  of  mass  con- 
sumption and  rising  living  standards  the 
importance  of  private  action.  For  after  all, 
It  is  the  informed  private  citizen,  and  the 
informed  private  enterprise,  that  determine 
in  large  measure  what  our  public  policies  in 
a  democracy  will  be.  And  equally  important, 
private  enterprise  Itself  should  turn  with  re- 
doubled vigor  toward  research,  pricing  poli- 
cies based  upon  high  volmne  rather  than 
high  per-unit  return,  and  the  legitimate  dis- 
semination of  information  with  respect  to 
good  products  (the  sound  advertising,  if  you 
please,  which  is  so  erroneously  scored  by 
some  people). 

Yet  It  is  only  in  a  favorable  overall  eco- 
nomic environment  that  private  enterprise 
can  maximize  these  efforts,  and  this  Is  why 
I  attach  such  high  Importance  to  the  need 
for  sound  public  policies  In  the  trying  times 
ahead. 
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NATIONAL  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  believed  in  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  train  the  diplomats 
and  foreign  service  personnel  needed  to 
implement  America's  expanding  com- 
mitments in  the  international  arena.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  proposal  of 
my  colleague  to  establish  such  an 
academy  in  connection  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symtngton] 
introduced  a  bill  yesterday. 

I  find  it  most  astonishing  that  we  have 
delayed  so  long  in  fulfilling  this  need, 
which  is  certainly  as  urgent  as  the  need 
for  three  Military  Academies  which 
have  been  flourishing  for  some  vears  I 
congratulate  the  special  committee 
established  to  study  this  problem 
headed  by  Mr.  James  Perkins,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  which  has 
come  forth  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  this  Academy.  I  also  congratu- 
late the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Personnel,  headed  by  former  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  Herter,  which  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Academy  as  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice in  the  1960s. 

The  advisory  committee  headed  by  Mr 
Perkins  has  noted  three  principal 
changes  which  call  for  new  approaches 
to  the  training  of  foreign  affairs  officials. 
The  first  is  the  interdepartment  nature 
of  many  foreign  affairs  problems.  No 
one  department  can  provide  training  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  multiphase 
problems  which  arise  daily. 

The  second  is  the  vast  expansion  of 
our  foreign  policy  operations  both  in  in- 
ternational organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  and  dozens  of  other  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States 
IS  now  a  member.  A  briefing  list^ 
NATO.  OAS.  SEATO.  CENTO,  OECD 
UNESCO— to  mention  but  a  few,  suggest 
the  breadth   of  our  acUvities  through 


multinational  organizations.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  offlcials  are  now  involved 
in  such  nontradltlonal  activities  as  local 
educational  matters  and  local  counter- 
insurgency  programs. 

The  third  is  the  persistent  pressure 
from  the  Communist  countries,  pressure 
which  can  be  successfully  resisted  only 
if  the  free  world  has  the  talent  available 
to  assist  new  nations  in  building  stable, 
free  societies. 

I  will  not  comment  on  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  Academy,  as  this 
has  already  been  done.  I  would  like  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
create  a  quality  institution  with  stand- 
ards second  to  none.  It  should  be  small 
and  select.  Its  faculty  should  be  su- 
perior, and  its  students  the  cream  of 
American  colleges— and  the  elite  of  the 
foreign  affairs  agencies  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Other  leading  centers  of  international 
studies — Minnesota.  Harvard,  Chicago, 
Columbia— should  look  to  it  as  the  leader 
in  the  field.  Acceptance  in  the  Academy 
should  be  a  prize  sought  by  all  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  foreign  affairs  field. 
Moreover,  the  very  concept  of  a  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  gain 
from  the  physical  location  of  the  insti- 
tution in  the  Greater  Washington  area. 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  its  envi- 
rons offer  unparalleled  advantages  in 
terms  of  access  to  sources,  attractiveness 
to  prospective  faculty  and  students,  and 
the  ease  of  fruitful  communication  be- 
tween Government  offices  and  the  Acad- 
emy. I  would  look  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Foreign  Affairs  Academy  in 
the  National  Capital  area  as  a  cultural 
asset  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Academy  should 
be  staffed  not  only  for  training  offlcials 
but  should  become  a  center  for  research 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.    In  both 
the  area  of  training  personnel  and  re- 
search, it  should  encompass  all  relevant 
aspects  of  foreign  affairs,  not  just  those 
traditionally  associated  with  diplomacy. 
It  should  give  attention  to  the  role  of 
propaganda  and  modern  communications 
in  foreign  affairs.    It  must  train  men  to 
effectively  implement  huge  and  vital  in- 
ternational programs  in  the  area  of  labor 
affairs  and  agricultural  affairs.    It  must 
provide  us  with  a  solid  corps  of  trained 
administrators  to  implement  the  foreign 
aid  program  which,  as  the  President  elo- 
quently stated  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  is  ever  more  important  in  pre- 
serving free  societies  around  the  world. 
If  two  of  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Herter  Committee's  report 
are  carried  out,  the  need  for  a  Foreign 
Affairs  Academy  will  be  even  greater.    I 
refer  to  the  recommendations  to  estab- 
Ush  a  career  Foreign  Development  Serv- 
ice and  a  Foreign  Information  Service. 
This  would  establish  the  equivalent  of 
the  Foreign  Service  for  those  offlcials 
charged  with  administering  the  coun- 
try's foreign-aid  programs  and  stafflng 
its   information  services.     The   profes- 
sional training  required  could  be  given 
at  the  Foreign  Affairs  Academy.    I  ex- 
pect to  discuss  this  further  at  a  later 
date,  but  mention  it  here  as  one  further 
reason  for  the  early  establishment  of  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Academy. 


This  proposal  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  whole  Congress.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  early  passage  of  this  bill 
and  the  early  establishment  of  a  National 
Foreign  Affairs  Academy 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
MoNRONiY  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired  under  the  3- 
minute  unanimous -consent  agreement 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy.  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President,  be  studied  by  the 
committee  to  which  S.  15  is  assigned. 
S.  15  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  The  Sec- 
retary's letter  appropriately  expresses 
concern  about  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  and  the  training  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  personnel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Deckmbeb21,1962. 

Hon.  McGeorge  Bcndt, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

The  White  Hcnise. 

Dear  Mac:  I  understand  that  you  have 
been  working  with  the  advisory  panel  which 
has  recommended  to  the  President  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  Academy 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  Idea,  and  I 
particularly  want  to  caU  attention  to  the 
very  significant  contributions  which  1  think 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  can  make  in 
such  an  undertaking  as  well  as  the  desira- 
bility of  having  the  International  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  more  close- 
ly integrated  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  Government  through  participation  in 
the  proposed  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs.  As 
you  know,  this  Department  does  have  a 
major  Interest  In  the  international  field, 
and  one  of  its  major  agencies,  the  Foreign 
AgrlcuJttiral  Service,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
dealing  with  international  matters.  We  have 
also  Just  established  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  for  International 
Affairs,  and  the  President  Is  appointing  to 
this  position  Dr.  Roland  Renne,  a  distin- 
guished educator  and  economist,  who  comes 
to  this  new  position  from  the  presidency  of 
Montana  State  College.  Dr.  Renne  wlU  have 
special  responsibility  for  all  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  addition  to  general 
supervision  over  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service. 

In  our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  we 
have  agricultural  attachfes  who  are  stationed 
In  56  countries  throughout  the  world.  Al- 
together, the  Department  has  621  employees 
stationed  in  foreign  countries  of  which  189 
are  U.S.  citizens.  In  addition,  as  you  know, 
this  Department  has  the  basic  responsibility 
for  administering  Public  Law  480,  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  which  accounts  for  some 
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$1.8  billion  a  year  In  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  with  cKtremely  Important  for- 
eign aid  and  foreign  policy  Implications.  We 
also  bear  major  responsibility  wltb  respect  to 
dollar  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
which,  as  the  President  has  pointed  out,  are 
among  our  best  dollar  earners  and  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  dealing  with  the  balance-of- 
payment  problem. 

The  maintenance  of  our  agrlciiltural  ex- 
ports has  come  to  play  a  key  role  In  our  In- 
ternational trade  relations.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  greatest  diffictQtles  In  trade 
negotiations  have  centered  around  agricul- 
tural products  in  the  dealings  of  the  six 
countries  with  each  other,  in  the  EEC  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States  in  1960  and 

1961,  In  the  current  negotiations  respecting 
the  entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
Common  Market,  and  in  our  current  trade 
relationships  with  the  Common  Market. 
Indeed,  ovir  current  difficulties  with  the 
Common  Market  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tiu-al  products  are  bo  acute  as  to  threaten 
the  successful  laiuiching  of  negotiations 
under    the    new    Trade    Expansion    Act    of 

1962.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  play  an  important  part 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  future  trade  negotiations  if 
they  are  to  succeed. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultvire  has  long 
been  active  In  providing  training  oppor- 
tunities for  both  prospective  and  actual 
Federal  employees.  Since  1936,  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  land  grant  institutions  have 
Jointly  worked  on  a  program  on  training 
needs  for  undergraduates  contemplating  fu- 
tiu'e  Government  employment.  In  more  re- 
cent years  the  number  of  courses  offered  by 
the  land  grant  institutions  on  international 
affairs  has  increased  immeasurably.  In  ad- 
dition, the  USDA  has  operated  a  recognized 
graduate  school  since  1921.  The  school  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  about  6,500  students, 
most  of  whom  are  Federal  employees. 
Courses  offered  Include  foreign  relations, 
studies  of  foreign  governments,  interna- 
tional marketing  and  various  foreign 
languages. 

In  view  of  these  major  Interests  and  broad 
experience  in  this  field,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  participate  fully  in  the  development  and 
operations  of  the  proposed  Academy  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OKvn.LE  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 
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CHIEP    JUSTICE    ROBERT    O. 
MONS  RETIRES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marked  the  end  by  retirement  of 
the  active  career  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  Jurists,  Chief  Justice  Robert 
O.  Simmons,  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  honored  to 
know  and  to  be  associated  with  Bob 
Simmons  over  the  24  years  he  has  occu- 
pied his  State's  highest  Judicial  position 
find  it  difBcult  to  know  where  to  start 
In  describing  the  many  phases  of  his 
rich  and  rewarding  career.  He  served 
his  native  Scotts  Bluff  Coimty — ^he  was 
bom  in  a  "soddy" — as  county  attorney 
resigning  the  post  to  become  a  Balloon 
Corps  officer  In  World  War  I.  In  1922. 
at  the  age  of  30,  he  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  he  served  for 
10  years.  In  1938.  he  was  elected  to 
head  Nebraska's  highest  court. 

Those  were  his  official  positions  but  no 
accoimt  of  Bob  Simmons'  career  would 
stop  there.    His  work  with  the  State 


and  national  bar  associations,  his  im- 
fiagglng  interest  in  Comhusker  Boys  and 
Qirls  State,  his  wise  counsel  to  young 
and  struggling  lawyers,  his  devotion  to 
his  fine  family — all  of  these  are  at  least 
as  Important  as  the  offices  he  held. 

One  of  Chief  Justice  Simmons'  most 
gratifying  experiences,  so  he  told  me 
some  years  ago,  was  his  membership  and 
activity  on  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Committee  on  Corporation  With 
Friendly  Nations.  Its  work  was  done  in 
collaboration  with  the  legal  section  of 
former  President  Eisenhower's  people- 
to-people  program.  His  efforts  resulted 
in  assembling  some  19.000  American 
lawbooks,  texts,  and  encyclopedias  and 
supervising  their  distribution  to  oversea 
law  libraries  to  help  spread  an  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  the  American 
legal  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald's Magazine  of  the  Midlands  some 
weeks  ago,  in  an  article  by  James  Den- 
ney,  describes  in  some  detail  the  colorful 
career  of  Chief  Justice  Simmons.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State's  "Opinion  Day"  To  Miss  Bob  Simmons 
(By  James  Denney) 

It  was  a  typical  Friday  morning  as  the 
early  rays  of  the  sun  glistened  on  the  dome 
of  the  statehouse.  From  Its  perch  above  the 
golden  bricks,  the  Sower  statue  looked  down 
on  ant-sized  workers  hurrying  inside  this 
skyscraper  of  the  plains. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  incoming  persons 
were  a  handful  of  newsmen,  who  every  Fri- 
day, even  before  they  remove  their  hats, 
stroll  to  the  second  floor  of  the  capitol  and 
cross  under  the  colorful  rotimda  en  route 
to  the  office  of  George  Turner,  clerk  of  the 
State  supreme  court. 

Friday  is  "opinion  day,"  meaning  that  the 
seven  Justices  of  Nebraska's  highest  court 
speak  through  written  opinions  on  subjects 
ranging  from  murder  to  irrigation.  Mr. 
Turner's  staff  distributes  the  decisions  to  the 
reporters. 

This  was  no  ordinary  "opinion  day." 
Another  chapter  was  to  be  written  in  the 
long  and  arduous  efforts  of  convicted  mur- 
derer Henry  Hawk  to  seek  freedom  from  the 
State  penitentiary. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  ordered  the 
Nebraska  Justices  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  because  the  Federal  court  claimed 
that  prisoner  Hawk  had  been  denied  his 
rights  under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Chosen  by  his  fellow  Justices  to  answer  this 
order  was  a  stocky  man  whose  bald  head  and 
piercing  eyes  were  as  familiar  In  the  state- 
house as  the  Sower  Itself. 

His  name:  The  Honorable  Robert  Glen- 
more  Simmons,  chief  Justice  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court. 

a  state's  AUTHORirr 

A  reporter  for  a  Lincoln  newspaper  exam- 
ined Justice  Simmons'  written  opinion  on 
the  Hawk  case  and  let  out  a  whistle. 

He  told  Clerk  Turner:  "You  mean  Judge 
Simmons  says  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  can 
go  to  hell." 

Mr.  Turner  answered;  "I  don't  believe  he 
used  quite  that  language." 

What  Justice  Sinunons  did  say  was,  and 
stlU  is.  widely  quoted  among  lawyers  from 
coast  to  coast  relative  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  authority.  -• 

The  Nebraskan  wrote : 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  constitutes 
violation  of  the  due  process  of  law  clauses  of 


the  Federal  Constitution  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  spoken  on 
that  subject  with  relation  to  the  question 
presented.  Neither  is  it  for  us  to  say  what 
issues  may  be  Justifiable  in  an  application 
few  writ  of  habeas  corpus  when  that  writ  u 
sought  In  the  Federal  courts.  But  thoee  are 
not  and  were  not  the  Issues  presented  and 
determined  by  us. 

"The  Issue  here  now  U  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  case  was  Initially  before  us,  and 
that  is.  What  issues  are  Justifiable  in  an 
application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  courts  of  the  State?  That  question  ig 
for  the  courts  of  this  State  to  decide.  We 
have  the  undoubted  right  to  decide  upon 
our  own  Jurisdiction  and  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  this  State  to  which  our  appel- 
late  power  extends."  " 

Thus  did  the  Nebraska  chief  Justice  take 
his  stand. 

Henry  Hawk  eventually  did  win  his  free- 
dom on  another  point  of  law  and  estab- 
lished a  rule  that  became  a  body  of  law:  A 
State  prisoner  must  exhaust  all  his  available 
State  remedies  before  he  can  go  to  the 
Federal  courts  on  constitutional  grounds. 

TWENTY -TWO    YEARS    OF    SEHVICX 

The  man  who  dared  to  legally  stand  up  to 
the  august  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  retire 
next  January  as  Nebraska's  chief  Justice 
His  picture  Is  on  the  cover  of  today's  maga- 
zine of  the  Midlands. 

Chief  Justice  Simmons*  successor  Is  Dis- 
trict Judge  Paul  W.  White,  of  Lincoln,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  voters  over  District  Judge 
Clarence  Beck,  of  North  Platte,  foUowlng  a 
spirited  campaign. 

Judge  Simmons  will  leave  the  bench  after 
more  than  22  years  of  serving  the  people  of 
his  State  with  a  dignity  that  has  earned 
the  plaudits  of  the  legal  profession. 

Although  elected  by  the  voters  in  1938  to 
begin  service  the  following  January,  Chief 
Justice  Simmons  took  his  place  on  the  bench 
shortly  after  election.  He  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Roy  Cochran  to  serve  out  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  term  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Charles  A.  Goss,  who  had  died  August  13 
1938. 

Sitting  In  his  office,  which  occupies  the 
southeast  wing  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
statehouse,  Justice  Simmons  recently  rem- 
inisced about  his  life  as  a  schoolboy,  col- 
lege student,  attorney,  father.  Congressman, 
politician,  chief  Justice,  and  student  of 
international  relations. 

Out  of  the  top  of  his  desk  drawer.  Justice 
Simmons  handed  this  reporter  photographs 
of  the  first  and  current  courts  on  which  he 
served. 

HAKMONIZINO     VIEWS 

They  revealed  that  only  Justice  Fred  Mess- 
more  of  Beatrice  and  Edward  Carter  of 
Gerlng,  have  been  on  the  bench  with  the 
Chief  Justice  continuously  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Cochran. 

Of  his  service  on  the  court,  the  chief  jus- 
tice declared  that  the  work  was  hard  but 
not  spectacular. 

"There  Is  a  difference  between  the  court 
and  politics."  he  said.  "Here,  people  give 
you  credit  for  doing  the  Job  that  you  think 
ought  to  be  done.  You  are  not  subjected 
to  personal  abuse." 

The  chief  Justice  was  asked  to  comment 
on  the  relatively  few  split  decisions  delivered 
by  the  Simmons  court,  as  it  is  sometimes 
identified  by  Nebraskans. 

"My  only  answer  would  be  that  we  do 
make  an  effort  to  harmonize  our  views  with 
each  other,"  he  said.  "I'm  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  In  my  22  years  here  there  has 
never  been  a  time  that  the  seven  Judges 
and  their  wives  haven't  been  able  to  go  out 
and  have  dinner  together." 

Justice  Simmons  is  leaving  the  court  with 
the  hope  that  both  the  public  and  lawyers 
will  think  of  him  as  a  human  being. 
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"When  I  leave  this  office  in  January,"  he 
stated.  "I  want  people  who  see  me  on  the 
street  to  say,  'How  are  you.  Bob?"  " 

He  emphasized  the  "Bob"  because  Bob 
Simmons  Is  a  likable  Individual  who  has 
proven  that  even  sitting  on  the  highest 
coxirt  In  the  State  doesn't  change  a  man's 
love  for  his  fellow  men. 

"I  know  when  the  lawyers  come  Into  this 
courtroom  there  exists  an  Invisible  screen 
which  separates  the  Judges  from  the  attor- 
ney." he  added.  "I've  tried  to  break  that 
screen  because  I  know  something  about  It. 
I  was  a  lawyer  a  good  many  years  before 
I  became  Judge." 

Justice  Simmons  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Magazine  of  the  Midlands. 
His  last  article,  entitled  "We  Pray."  appeared 
May  29,  1960.  and  was  the  Justice's  account 
of  his  December  7,  1959.  heart  attack. 

He  gave  his  view  of  how  the  power  of 
prayer  from  friends  In  many  lands  helped 
pull  him  through  "those  critical  hours  the 
doctors  noted  that  the  great  doorway  to 
eternity  had  swung  shut  ahead  of  me  and 
I  was  on  this  side." 

^  COLLECTED      LAW      BOOKS 

Shortly  before  his  heart  attack.  Justice 
Simmons  played  host  to  many  guests  from 
foreign  countries.  They  were  returning 
visits  the  Nebraskan  had  made  to  their  coun- 
tries as  part  of  the  legal  group  of  former 
President  Elsenhower's  people-to-people 
program. 

Justice  Simmons  became  so  Interested  In 
the  program  that  he  Initiated  on  his  own  a 
drive  to  collect  19.000  lawbooks,  textbooks, 
and  encyclopedias  to  be  given  to  35  free 
countries  of  the  world. 

Because  of  his  health  and  the  health  of 
his  wife,  the  chief  Justice  has  not  given  pub- 
lic talks  In  recent  months.  However,  every 
year  except  one  since  the  organization  of 
Boys  and  Girls  State,  Justice  Simmons  heis 
spoken  to  these  citizenship  groups. 

This  year.  Mr.  Simmons  had  planned  to 
speak  again  but  his  physician  advised  against 
it.  So  Justice  Carter  read  Mr.  Simmons' 
message. 

In  the  address,  the  chief  Justice  declared 
that  the  Communists  "seek  by  the  fallout 
of  Indirect  attack  to  destroy  that  which  Is 
ours." 

He  told  the  youngsters:  "We  need  be  on 
guard  and  meet  headon  and  not  yield  to 
Communist  Ideas  and  Ideologies  lest  the  fall- 
out destroy  our  Institutions. 

"You  will  visit  our  beautiful  capitol  In 
your  stay  here.  Across  the  north  entrance, 
carved  In  stone,  are  these  words: 

"  "The  salvation  of  the  state  is  watchful- 
ness in  the  citizen." 

"Remember  you  are  one  of  these  citizens, 
and  act  accordingly." 

LIVED  IN  A  DrCOTTT 

Bob  Simmons  Is  of  pioneer  Nebraska  stock. 
His  parents  came  to  Nebraskaland  from  New 
York  State  In  1883.  The  family  has  traced 
Its  relationship  way  back  to  John  and  Prls- 
cllla  Alden. 

The  chief  Justice's  father's  first  venture  In 
this  State  was  selling  farm  Implements  at 
North  Bend,  a  business  which  was  to  go 
broke.  Three  years  later  the  family  moved 
Into  the  Panhandle. 

Their  first  home  was  a  dugout  In  the  side 
of  a  hill.  Later  they  entered  a  tree  claim 
on  land  adjacent  to  the  North  Platte  River 
and  built  a  sod  house. 

Justice  Simmons  was  born  In  this  "soddy" 
on  December  25.  1891.  His  father  had  to 
drive  11  miles  In  a  lumber  wagon  to  bring 
the  doctor  who  attended  that  birth.  Heavy 
rain  seeped  through  the  earthen  roof  of  the 
sod  home,  and  father  held  an  umbrella  over 
the  mother  while  the  physician  brought  the 
future  Nebraska  chief  Justice  Into  the  world. 

Justice  Simmons'  family — he  was  one  of 
seven  children — faced  plenty  of  problems. 
Two  years  after  his  birth,  the  Judges  mother 


helped  make  ends  meet  by  teaching  school 
13  miles  from  home.  She  returned  to  the 
"soddy"  only  on  weekends  to  cook,  wash.  Iron, 
and  mend.  Her  motto:  "We  must  keep  on 
keeping  on." 

By  1898,  the  family  had  moved  to  Gerlng, 
then  with  a  population  of  300.  The  Slm- 
monses  lived  In  a  log  house  with  frame 
kltchen-dlnlng  room  attached,  and  the 
father  operated  a  grocery  store  and  meat 
market. 

Two  years  later.  Justice  Simmons'  political 
career  had  its  start  when  his  father  was 
named  postmaster  of  Scottsbluff.  "He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  through  Congress- 
man Kincald,"  said  the  Judge. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    DEBATES 

The  young  Simmons'  Interest  In  law  began 
while  he  was  In  high  school.  He  served  as 
a  Janitor  for  three  school  buildings  and  for 
a  time  was  a  Janitor  for  the  law  office  of 
Wright  &  Wright,  where  he  would  sneak  a 
peek  at  a  law  book. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Scottsbluff  High 
School  debating  team  and  graduated  with  the 
highest  average  In  the  class  of  1909. 

He  attended  Hastings  College  for  2  years, 
then  worked  a  year  before  entering  the 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law  in 
September  1912.  graduating  In  1915  with  the 
Order  of  the  Coif. 

He  returned  to  western  Nebraska  and  be- 
came county  attorney  of  Scottsbluff  County. 
There  he  married  Gladyce  Weil,  of  Lincoln, 
whom  he  still  rates  as  the  brains  of  the 
family. 

The  chief  Justice  could  add  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  brains  In  the  Simmons  family.  His 
sons.  Ray.  of  Fremont,  and  Robert,  of  Scotts- 
bluff. and  daughter  Jean  (Mrs.  Lyman  Wear) 
as  well  as  Mother  Simmons  all  are  Phi  Beta 
Kappas.  In  addition,  son  Ray  also  holds  the 
Order  of  the  Coif  from  the  university. 

In  1917,  Justice  Simmons  resigned  as 
county  attorney  and  enlisted  in  the  Army 
Balloon  Corps.  He  qualified  as  a  balloon 
pilot  and  observer  and  won  his  gold  bars  at 
Fort  Omaha. 

He  returned  to  Scottsbluff  early  In  1919. 
In  1920.  he  was  elected  department  com- 
mander of  the  Legion.  In  1921  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Alumni  Association. 

The  following  year.  Moses  Kincald.  the 
long-time  Congressman  of  Nebraska's  "Big 
Sixth."  decided  to  retire.  Robert  Simmons, 
still  not  quite  31.  ran  and  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  succeed  the  father  of  the 
Homestead  Act. 

MORE   RAMIFICATION 

During  the  next  10  years.  Mr.  Simmons 
was  an  active  Congressman  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  by  the  occupants  of 
the  White  House  for  advice.  He  served  on 
the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  was  that  committee's  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Agriculture 
Subcommittees. 

"The  Job  of  being  a  Congressman  isn't 
what  It  was  when  I  served  on  Capitol  Hill." 
said  the  chief  Justice.  "There  are  so  many 
more  ramifications  now  to  each  piece  of 
legislation.  Despite  all  of  the  complexities 
of  the  Federal  Governfnent,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  a  Congressman  must  put  on  the 
appearance  of  being  a  personal  errand  boy." 

During  his  tenure  on  the  Hill.  Representa- 
tive Simmons  became  a  close  friend  of  Re- 
publican Presidents  Calvin  Coolldge  and 
Herbert  Hoover.  The  chief  Justice's  opinion 
of  the  two : 

President  Coolldge;  "He  was  a  deeper 
thinker  than  most  people  gave  him  credit 
for  being.  The  time  will  come  when  people 
will  know  him  as  one  of  America's  great 
Presidents.  He  was  able  to  assign  work  of 
the  Wlilte  House  so  he  didn't  have  to  carry 
all  of  the  burden  himself." 

President  Hoover:  "He  is  one  of  the  few 
really  great  men  that  America  has  produced. 


He  has  great  intelligence  and  Is  great  because 
of  his  ideals.  His  difficulty  In  the  Presidency 
was  his  inability  to  turn  some  of  his  burdens 
over  to  others.  He  shouldered  nearly  all  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Job.  It's  too  big 
a  Job  for  one  man." 

Twice  when  motoring  euiross  the  country 
President  Hoover  was  a  surprise  guest  at  the 
Simmons  home.  This  surprise  was  a  result 
of  the  depression  bitterness. 

Mr.  Hoover  felt  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  have  Secret  Service  bodyguards.  As  a  re- 
sult, his  schedules  back  and  forth  across  the 
continent  were  kept  secret  except  for  two 
or  three  persons  In  the  Interior  part  of  the 
country.  Congressman  Simmons  was  one  of 
those  In  the  know. 

TWICE  FOR   SENATE 

Congressman  Simmons  was  retired  by  the 
voters  In  the  1932  Democratic-New  Deal 
landslide.  Terry  Carpenter,  of  Scottsbluff, 
was  the  winner. 

Mr.  Simmons  returned  to  Nebraska  and  de- 
cided to  open  a  law  office  in  Lincoln.  But 
the  political  bug  got  the  best  of  him  and  2 
years  later  he  ran  and  lost  in  a  U.S.  Senate 
race  against  Edward  R.  Burke,  of  Omaha. 

In  the  1936  Senate  race  he  ran  against 
Terry  Carpenter,  Democratic  nominee,  and 
the  New  Deal-backed  Republlcan-turned- 
Independent,  George  W.  Norrls.  Mr.  Norrls 
was  the  victor. 

When  he  filed  for  the  nonpolltlcal  office  of 
chief  Justice  In  1938.  Mr.  Simmons  stated: 
"Judges  must  act  without  partisanship  and 
without  partiality.  I  pledge  that  as  chief 
Justice  I  will  do  my  full  part  to  maintain  the 
high  standards  of  the  Judiciary  of  this  State, 
to  strengthen  the  relation  of  the  courts  with 
the  public  and  to  render  full  and  Impartial 
service." 

The  primary  race  was  probably  the  most 
spirited  for  a  Judge's  post  In  the  State's 
history.  Eight  candidates  filed  but  in  the 
final  tabulation.  Justice  Simmons  and  for- 
mer Attorney  General  C.  A.  Sorensen  (father 
of  Ted  Sorensen)   were  nominated. 

AN   EFTICIENT  COUKT 

In  the  general  election  Mr.  Simmons  once 
again  faced  the  Infiuence  of  Senator  Norrls, 
who  strongly  favored  Mr.  Sorensen.  his  cam- 
paign manager  during  the  1936  election. 

The  tide  apparently  was  changing  from 
the  Senator  because  Mr.  Simmons  won  a 
smashing  victory,  214.604  to  185,165. 

The  chief  Justice's  only  other  opponent 
during  his  22  years  on  the  bench  was  Paul 
I.  Manhart.  who  ran  against  Mr.  Simmons 
in  1944.  Mr.  Simmons  won  the  election  by 
the  near-record  margin  of  347,842  to  07,342. 

Nebraska's  seven -man  supreme  court  is 
recognized  by  attorneys  the  Nation  over  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  land.  In  the 
years  that  Justice  Simmons  has  sat  on  the 
bench,  the  Judicial  process  has  speeded  up. 

One  result  of  the  speedier  process,  accord- 
ing to  the  chief  Justice,  is  that  fewer  cases 
are  appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  In  the 
past.  It  was  customary  to  appeal  a  damage 
suit  verdict  and  then  try  to  make  a  better 
settlement  with  the  plaintiff  during  post- 
ponement. Such  legal  tactics  su-e  no  longer 
effective. 

The  chief  Justice  tries  to  be  as  clear  and 
concise  as  possible  in  his  opinions.  The 
American  Bar  Association  Jotirnal  a  few 
years  ago  asked  him  to  express  himself  on 
how  to  write  better  opinions. 

He  wrote:  "What  must  be  the  content  of 
an  opinion?  It  must  state:  First,  the  facts 
of  either  pleading  or  evidence,  or  both;  sec- 
ond, the  Issues  presented  for  decision,  and.  In 
some  but  not  all  cases,  how  those  issues  arise; 
third,  the  applicable  law.  and  where  not  al- 
ready definitively  declared,  the  statement  of 
sound  fundamental  principles  and  the  nec- 
essary reafonlng  leading  from  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  conclusion  embodied  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  court;  and  fourth,  the  de- 
cision reached. 
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"The  opinion  should  contain  facta.  Issues, 
law,  reasons,  and  decision  with  suiQclent  de- 
tail, exactness  and  clarity  to  enable  the  pro- 
fession to  determine,  from  the  opinion, 
without  too  much  effort,  J\ut  what  has  been 
decided  and  why." 

PATTDUf    or   OPINIONS 

To  back  what  he  believes.  Chief  Justice 
Simmons'  opinions  generally  follow  a  i>at- 
tem: 

The  nature  of  the  case  and  the  ultimate 
result  arrived  at  by  the  court  are  stated  In 
the  opening  paragraph. 

Then  In  orderly  sequence  the  four  parts 
(tf  the  opinion  are  developed. 

The  opinions  are  short,  clear  and  readable. 

They  very  seldom  contain  elaborate  foot- 
notes. 

The  chief  jvistlce's  hobby  for  years  has  been 
the  Cornhusker  Boys  and  Girls  State  which 
were  started  at  his  insistence. 

His  best  advice  to  these  young  people  who 
meet  to  operate  a  mock  State  government 
every  simuner  was  given  In  a  1946  talk.  He 
told  the  boys  and  girls:  "Don't  be  afraid  to 
get  dirt  under  your  fingernails." 


AN  INVITATION  TO  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Rod- 
eric  B.  Crane  occupies  the  Frederick  W. 
Kayser  chair  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha.  He  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  faculty  of  that  enterpris- 
ing and  growing  institution. 

Prom  time  to  time.  Professor  Crane  has 
published  the  Frederick  W.  Kayser 
papers  under  the  title  "An  Invitation  to 
Controversy."  taking  as  his  text  the  ad- 
monition of  William  Hazlitt  that,  "When 
a  thing  ceases  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, it  ceases  to  be  a  subject  of 
interest." 

The  latest  in  this  series  of  papers,  pub- 
lished in  December,  is  called  "I  Was 
Afraid"  and  takes  its  title  from  the 
Book  of  Matthew  and  the  account  of  the 
servant  who  buried  the  talent  his  master 
had  entrusted  to  him  because,  "I  was 
afraid." 

In  modem  economic  terms,  the  ancient 
parable's  conclusion  Is  paraphrased: 

For  unto  every  producer  that  Innovates,  It 
■haU  be  given  and  he  shaU  have  abundance; 
but  from  him  that  risketh  not  shaU  be  taken 
away  by  comi)etition  even  that  which  he 
hath. 

Professor  Crane  has  written  a  chal- 
lenging defense  of  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Was  Atraid 

(Prom  "An  Invitation  To  Controversy,"  by 
Roderlc  B.  Crane,  the  Frederick  W.  Kayser 
professor  of  economics,  the  University  of 
Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebr.) 

Caught  between  a  1962  bear  market  in 
stocks  and  a  sluggish  rate  of  national  growth 
President  Kennedy  has  cried  out  for  more 
sophisticated  answers  to  our  economic 
problems.  High  on  the  list  of  solutions 
proffered  by  the  Intelligentsia  both  In  and 
out  of  Government  was  that  of  a  tax  cut. 
Then  began  the  debate  as  to  who  should  be 
the  chief  beneficiary  of  this  governmental 
largess,  the  corporation  or  the  individual 
taxpayer.  Persons  motivated  mainly  by 
humanitarian  Impulses  would  bestow  the 
benefits  on  the  Individual,  particularly  the 
ones  In  the  lower-  and  middle-Income  brack- 


ets. This  Is  in  accord  with  the  classical 
ability  to  pay  principle  which  was  the  origi- 
nal Justification  of  Income-tax  theory. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  argue 
In  favor  of  extending  the  greater  portion  of 
the  proposed  tax  relief  to  the  corporation  and 
to  the  higher  brackets  of  the  personal  in- 
come tax.  In  BO  doing,  the  author  hopes 
to  avoid  heating  up  the  ancient  issue  favor- 
ing the  rich  over  the  forgotten  man  or  the 
oppressor  versus  the  oppressed.  The  prem- 
ise for  this  position  lies  deep  in  the  basic 
nature  of  man  and  is  so  old  and  enduring 
as  to  have  been  set  forth  In  an  oft  quoted 
parable  in  the  Scriptvires. 

AN    UNSOPHISTICATED    VIEW 

In  the  Book  of  Matthew,  we  are  told  of 
the  man  traveling  into  a  far  country  who 
called  his  own  servants  and  delivered  unto 
them  his  goods.  And  unto  one  he  gave  five 
talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one; 
to  every  man  according  hlj  several  ability. 
Then  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents 
went  and  traded  with  the  same  and  made 
them  other  five  talents.  But  he  that  re- 
ceived one  went  and  digged  in  the  earth  and 
hid  his  lord's  money.  When  the  lord  re- 
t\irned  and  called  his  servants  for  the  reck- 
oning, the  slothful  servant  advanced  a  most 
revealing  excuse  for  not  doubling  the  lord's 
investment  as  did  the  other  servants, — "I 
was  afraid."  The  parable  closes  with  this 
pronouncement,  "For  unto  every  one  that 
hath  shall  be  given  and  he  shall  have  abun- 
dance; but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

This  stern  retribution  could  easily  Impress 
a  reader  as  extremely  harsh  and  unfair  un- 
less Interpreted  in  the  light  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  principle  of  free  private 
enterprise. 

THE    DICHOTOMY    OF    GAIN 

Man  at  his  best  is  creative.  This  creativity 
goes  on  all  about  us.  It  Is  expressed  not  only 
by  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  and  the  author, 
but  by  the  householder  who  lays  out  his 
garden,  the  wife  who  arranges  a  bouquet,  and 
the  whistling  boy  along  the  road.  Hardly 
any  aspect  of  human  endeavor  Is  devoid  of 
creativity  and  surely  not  the  world  of  pro- 
duction where  goods  and  services  since  the 
beginning  of  mankind  have  found  their 
origin  In  the  innovating  mind  of  the  entre- 
preneur. 

What  the  egalitarian  seenas  to  forget  In  hla 
search  for  an  economic  Utopia  Is  that  while 
Innovation  and  invention  may  be  quite  spon- 
taneous and  free  from  the  profit  motive,  the 
practical  development  and  utilization  of  In- 
ventions likewise  requires  creativity  but  In 
quite  a  different  context.  It  is  creativity 
plus  money  capital,  both  being  essential  in- 
gredients in  the  development  of  any  produc- 
tive entity.  The  possessor  of  wealth  is  always 
confronted  with  a  dilemma.  Shall  he  risk 
his  capital  in  the  hope  of  gain  or  shall  he 
play  safe  as  the  slothful  servant  when  he 
hid  It  In  the  earth.  If  the  latter  course  Is 
adopted,  society  itself  is  the  loser,  for  prog- 
ress Is  forfeited,  the  economy  becomes  stag- 
nant, and  eventually  may  even  decline. 

THE    SIMPLE    ARITHMETIC   OF    TAXATION 

Writing  years  ago  In  Newsweek,  Ralph 
Robey  illustrated  the  barrier  which  our  tax 
policy  erects  against  investment  in  new  en- 
terprise.    He  cites  this  case: 

"Suppose  10  men^  each  with  a  $50,000  in- 
come, contribute  $100,000  each  of  capital  to 
form  a  new  corporation.  Suppose  in  the  first 
year  the  corporation  earns  a  10-percent 
profit — which  mighty  few  do — and  pays  the 
entire  profit  out  in  dividends. 

"What  profit  do  these  Investors  realize? 

"After  paying  taxes,  corporate  and  per- 
sonal, each  gets  back  $1,500  on  his  $100,000 
Investment.* 


>  Tax  rates  have  eased  slightly  since  this 
was  written. 


"This  Is  at  the  rate  of  1  Vi  percent — or  oniv 
about  half  as  much  as  a  Government  bond 
pays.  ""UQ 

"And  Lf  he  has  only  a  $5,000  income  to  start 
with,  the  new  Investment  will  still  pay  him 
less  than  4  percent. 

"There  is  something  more  involved  than 
the  remedy  of  taxing  the  rich  in  order  to 
distribute   prosperity   all   around. 

"For  that  remedy  taxes  the  rich  out  of  the 
investment  field,  and  the  not-rich  along  with 
them.  It  taxes  enterprise  to  death.  It  taxes 
the  workers  out  of  Jobs.  It  limits  produc- 
tion." 

No  wonder  so  many  cautious  investors 
hiding  their  wealth  in  low  risk  municipal 
and  Government  bonds  or  In  idle  cash  bal- 
ances  in  the  banks  are  saying  v^ith  the 
slothful  eervant,  "I  was  afraid." 

Throughout  history,  perceptive  minds  (not 
Just  greedy  capitalists)  have  sought  "the 
open  sesame"  to  national  £iffluence  and  prog, 
perity.  WrlUng  in  1723,  Bernard  Mande- 
vlUe  Includes  the  following  commentary  on 
his  "Fable  of  the  Bees": 

•The  great  art  to  make  a  nation  happy, 
and  what  we  call  fiourlshlng,  consists  in 
giving  everybody  an  opportunity  of  being 
employed;  which  to  compass,  let  a  govern- 
ment's  first  care  be  to  promote  as  great  a 
variety  of  manufactures,  arts,  and  handi- 
crafts as  human  wit  can  Invent;  and  the 
second  to  encourage  agriculture  and  fishery 
In  all  their  branches,  that  the  whole  earth 
may  be  forced  to  exert  Itself  as  well  as  man. 
It  Is  from  this  policy  and  not  from  the 
trifling  regulations  of  lavlshness  and  fru- 
gality that  the  greatness  and  felicity  of 
nations  must  be  expected.  The  enjoyment 
of  all  societies  will  ever  depend  upon  the 
frtiits  of  the  earth  and  the  labor  of  the 
people;  both  which  Joined  together  are  a 
more  certain,  a  more  Inexhaustible  and  a 
more  real  treasure  than  the  gold  of  Brazil 
or  the  sliver  of  Potosi." 

SOMBER    STATISTICS 

The  actual  weight  of  the  heavy  hand  of 
taxation  may  be  gaged  by  a  few  overall 
statistical  facts  and  also  by  a  comparison  of 
OMi  tax  structure  with  that  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

The  American  system  of  Federal  taxation 
is  notable  for  Its  emphafls  on  taxes  on  in- 
come.' Roughly  85  percent  of  our  tax 
receipts  come  from  this  source  as  compared 
with   65  percent  In   other  major  coimtrles. 

Our  personal  Income  tax  produces  over  45 
percent  of  our  Federal  tax  revenues,  whereas 
In  Germany  and  France  the  proportion  is 
21  percent  and  17  percent  respectively. 

Of  special  significance  Is  the  matter  of 
maximum  rates  on  additional  income.  This 
may  be  considered  an  index  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  nation  will  go  In  discouraging  peo- 
ple from  earning  additional  income  due  to 
the  progressive  severity  of  the  "tax  bite." 
Our  maximum  rate  of  91  percent  Is  the  high- 
est In  the  world,  as  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  which  are  71  percent  and  53 
percent  respectively.  Such  a  rate  could  per- 
haps be  defended  If  It  produced  ample  reve- 
nue. The  facts  are  much  to  the  contrary. 
In  1960,  86  percent  of  income  tax  receipts 
came  from  the  Initial  20  percent  bracket  to 
which  all  taxpayers  are  subject,  while  the 
entire  progressive  portion  produced  only  14 
percent  of  the  yield.'  It  Is  estimated  that  a 
flat  rate  of  23.3  percent  on  all  taxable  Income 
would  produce  the  same  revenue  as  the  pres- 
ent steeply  graduated  rates. 

Comparisons  with  other  countries  as  to 
taxation  of  corporations  likewise  emphasize 
our  harsh  treatment  of  risk  taking.  Exami- 
nation of  the  rates  on  undistributed  profits 
shows  the  United  States  to  have  the  highest 
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»The  alternative  area  for  taxation  Is  that 
of  consumption  i.e..  sales  and  excise  taxes. 

•  Monthly  Economic  Letter,  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  November  1962. 


In  the  world.  We  are  also  out  of  step  In 
the  taxation  of  corporate  profits  paid  out  as 
dividends  to  stockholders.  This  Income  Is 
taxed  twice,  first  as  corporate  Income  at  a 
52  percent  rate  and  then  as  personal  Income 
when  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  stockholder. 
Most  foreign  goveraments  allow  a  generous 
credit  (up  to  38.75  percent)  to  the  Individual 
stockholder,  whereas  our  meager  credit  of  4 
percent  has  been  much  criticized  by  those 
who  feci  that  there  is  something  amoral 
about  corporate  dividends.  Since  corporate 
annual  repwrts  reveal  an  ever-increasing 
trend  toward  ownership  both  direct  and  In- 
direct by  small  Investors,  this  attitude,  a 
carryover  from  the  so-called  robber  baron 
days  of  the  nineties,  has  been  peculiarly  un- 
responsive to  reality. 

HOW    ABOUT    trNDKRCONSUMPTIONf 

There  Is  a  large  class  of  economic  thinkers 
who  hold  that  the  first  step  to  greater  na- 
tional prosperity  is  the  elimination  of  under- 
consumption or  the  tendency  of  consumer 
spending  to  lag  behind  personal  Income  due 
to  the  current  affluent  condition  of  society. 
They  would  tax  the  tardy  spenders  (the  rich) 
and  reward  the  ready  spenders  (the  poor) 
with  a  variety  of  benefits  calculated  to  en- 
hance general  welfare.  It  is  even  argued  that 
dollars  spent  by  the  Government  circulate 
faster  than  privately  held  dollars  because 
the  marginal  propensity  to  consume  for  the 
Government  Is  100  percent,  whereas  private 
propensities  to  consume  fall  far  short  of 
this  desideratum.  Such  is  the  theoretical 
background  for  tax  relief  to  the  low  income 
brackets  as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy. 

Careful  consideration  of  this  argument 
leads  one  to  concede  the  mathematical  valid- 
ity of  the  proposition  regarding  the  varying 
marginal  rates  of  consumption.  It  should 
also  be  conceded  that  when  the  country  is 
m  need  of  a  crash  program  for  recovery  or 
a  quickie  stimulus  this  path  to  prosperity  is 
probably  shortest  In  point  of  time.  This 
paper  is  not,  however,  making  any  attempt 
to  cover  the  vast  array  of  emergency  meas- 
ures available  to  our  Government  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  depression.  Instead,  the 
attention  has  been  directed  toward  a  basic 
philosophy  which  would  be  conducive  to 
higher  levels  of  employment  and  Income  and 
a  more  satisfactory  rate  of  growth  than  we 
have  experienced  In  recent  years. 

THIS    rROM    LORD    KETNES 

To  return  to  our  theme,  the  Impact  of 
fear  on  financial  decisions,  let  us  read  what 
a  great  underconsumptlonlst  has  to  say 
about  the  Importance  of  optimism  In  the 
business  milieu.  Writing  in  the  influential 
"General  Theory,"*  Lord  Ke3me8  says: 

"If  the  animal  spirits  are  dimmed  and  the 
spontaneous  optimism  falters,  leaving  us  to 
depend  on  nothing  but  a  mathematical  ex- 
pectation, enterprise  will  fade  and  die  •   •   •. 

"This  means,  unfortunately,  not  only  that 
slumps  and  depressions  are  exaggerated  In 
degree,  but  that  economic  prosperity  is  ex- 
cessively dependent  on  a  political  and  social 
atmosphere  which  Is  congenial  to  the  aver- 
age businessman.  If  the  fear  of  a  Labor 
Government  or  a  New  Deal  depresses  enter- 
prise, this  need  not  be  the  result  either  of 
a  reasonable  calculation  or  of  a  plot  with 
political  Intent;  It  is  the  mere  consequence 
of  upsetting  the  delicate  balance  of  spon- 
taneous optimism." 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  analysis  comprising  this  paper  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Production  of  goods  and  employment 
of  labor  requires  the  permanent  commitment 
of  capital. 

2.  This  venture  capital  involves  varying 
degrees  of  risk  of  loss. 

3.  The  decision  to  Invest  Is  a  process  of 
calculating   the   chances   of   success. 


4.  This  decision,  being  based  on  expecta- 
tion, is  more  a  psychological  reaction  than  & 
mathematical  process. 

5.  Taxes  bearing  heavily  on.  production 
Inhibit  risk  taking,  and  thereby  retard  long- 
term  Industrial  growth  and  Job  opportunities. 

MATTHEW  IN  MODERN  TERMS 

The  stern  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the 
slothful  servant  becomes  directly  applicable 
to  the  major  economic  problem  of  our  times 
when  paraphrased  as  follows:  "For  unto 
every  producer  that  Innovates  it  shall  be 
given  and  he  shall  have  abundance,  but 
from  him  that  risketh  not  shall  be  taken 
away  by  competition  c\en  that  which  he 
hath." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


*  "General  Theory  of  Employment,  Interest 
and  Money,"  John  Maynard  Keynes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion coming  over  from  a  previous  day, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislattvi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  tmderstand  rule 
VII — I  believe  that  is  the  rule,  although 
I  do  not  have  it  before  me  at  the  mo- 
ment— this  matter  is  laid  do;nTi  auto- 
matically as  business  coming  over  from 
yesterday.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  now  before  the 
Senate  and  is  a  debatable  issue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  resolution  is 
debated  until  2  o'clock,  it  then  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  send  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  calendar.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  that  would 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  applying  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  the  resolution,  insofar  as 
the  Chair  chooses  to  apply  the  rules.  I 
ask  the  Chair  whether  the  Chair  is  mak- 
ing any  decision  upon  the  question  of 
whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  applies  or  does  not  apply  to  this 
Issue?  I  ask  that  question  because  yes- 
terday the  Vice  President  ruled  that  he 
would  submit  any  such  constitutional 
question  to  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  make 
certain  that  in   answering  this  parlia- 


mentary inquiry  that  question  is  not  be- 
ing foreclosed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
matter  involves  the  Senate  rules.  The 
clerk  will  read  a  memorandum  prepared 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  con- 
cede that  no  parliamentary  inquiry  can 
possibly  change  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  affect  the  constitutional 
right  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Or  the  answer  thereto. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Or  the  answer  there- 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  this  body  in  striking  down  the 
Constitution,  but  we  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  a  ruling  by  the  Chair 
will  change  the  Constitution.  I  hope  my 
friend  from  New  York  will  not  launch  a 
campaign  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all;  on  the  con- 
trary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  memorandum. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendments  of  the  Rules 

Senate  Resolution  9,  by  Mr.  Anderson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Morton)  to  amend 
the  cloture  riUe  of  the  Senate,  submitted 
on  January  14,  upon  objection  being  made 
to  its  immediate  consideration,  was  ordered 
to  lie  over  1  day  under  the  rule. 

Rule  vn  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  morning  business.  On  December  17,  1885, 
the  Senate  adopted  the  following  order: 

"Ordered,  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  Chair  shall  proceed  with  the  call  for  reso- 
lutions to  be  newly  offered  before  laying 
before  the  Senate  resolutions  which  came 
over  from  a  former  day."  (S.  Joiir.  p.  102, 
49th  Cong..  iBt  sess.) 

Therefore  action  Is  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  the  resolution  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
VII,  and  it  should  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  having  adjourned. 

When  laid  before  the  Senate  It  Is  debat- 
able and  subject  to  the  usual  motions  that 
may  be  made  during  the  consideration  of  a 
matter.  If  not  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the 
morning  hotir  (2  o'clock  p.m.  today).  It  will 
go  to  the  calendar,  under  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate  and.  having  gone  over  a  day, 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  its  consideration  Is 
in  order  and  debatable.  If  such  motion  Is 
agreed  to,  the  resolution  Is  before  the  Senate 
for  whatever  action  the  Senate  might  desire 
to  take. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the 
presentation  of  a  substitute  for  the  res- 
olution which  is  before  the  Senate,  with 
the  tmderstanding  that  I  will  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  suid 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Resolution  9. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  ,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  ,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

3.  K  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by 
sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
debate  upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business.  Is  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  fifteenth  calendar  day  thereafter  (ex- 
clusive of  Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  non- 
session  days)  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before 
the  Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call 
the  roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quonmi  is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  further  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate 
by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  motion  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  business  until  disposed 

Thereafter,     debat«     upon    the     measure, 
motion  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,    or    the    unfinished    business,    the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  In  all,  unless 
additional   time   is   provided   in    accordance 
with  this  rule,  to  not  more  than  one  hundred 
hours,  of  which  fifty  hours  will  be  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader  and  fifty  hours  will 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader.     The 
majority   and   minority   leaders   will   divide 
equally    the    time    allocated    among    those 
Senators  favoring  and  those  Senators  oppos- 
ing the  measure,   motion,   or   other  matter 
pending  hetore  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
businesE,  the  amendments  thereto,  and  the 
motions  affecting  the  same:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  Senator  so  requesting  shall 
be  allocated  a  minimum  total  of  one  hour.    It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
keep   the    time.    The   above   provisions   for 
time  in  this  paragraph  are  minimum  guaran- 
tees and  the  motion  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close  may  specify  additional  time  for  debate. 
Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has 
been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time. 
No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment, 
or  amendment  not  germane  shall  be  in  order. 
Points  of  order  Including  questions  of  rel- 
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evancy,  and  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
text  of  the  amendment  is  the  same  as 
the  text  of  Senate  Resolution  10,  which 
I  submitted  yesterday.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  with  the  offering  of 
the  amendment,  will  be  the  amendment 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kxjchel], 
and  the  other  Senators  whose  names 
have  been  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  be  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia  for  his  courtesy, 
which  is  customary  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  changing  the  cloture 
rule  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  some  of  those  favoring  a 
change  are  willing  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  saying  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sen- 
ate that  was  organized  in  1789  has  never 
died. 

Evidence  that  the  Senate  was  intended 
to  be  a  continuing  body  and  has  so  func- 
tioned throughout  its  history  is  so  over- 
whelming that  I  am  frankly  surprised 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  argue  the 
point  again  at  this  time. 

It  is  true  that  in  January  1957  Vice 
President  Nixon,  who  made  no  secret  of 
his  interest  in  having  our  rules  changed 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  offered  an  informal  opinion 
that  Senate  continuity  is  of  limited  ap- 
plication and  that  the  Senate  was  not 
bound  to  respect  a  standing  rule  permit- 
ting unlimited  debate  on  proposals  to 
change  the  rules.  The  Senate  chose  not 
to  take  up  that  isolated  challenge,  and 
I  had  hoped  we  would  continue  to  accept 
the  theory  of  former  President  Bu- 
chanan, who  said  the  Senate  had  existed 
as  a  permanent  body  since  the  day  of  its 
meeting  in  1789  and  would  continue  so 
to  exist  as  long  as  the  Government 
should  endure. 

However,  since  the  question  has  been 
raised  again,  I  wish  to  take  my  position 
emphatically  on  the  side  of  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution,  of  several  former 
Presidents,  of  innumerable  Members  of 
this  body,  of  distinguished  historians  and 
writers  on  the  theory  of  government,  and 
of  at  least  two  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
all  holding  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body  with  rules  that  survive  intact 
from  one  session  to  the  next,  subject  to 
change  only  under  terms  which  the  rules 
themselves  provide.  That  is  now  spelled 
out  in  Senate  rule  XXXII,  which  pro- 
vides : 

BUSINESS  CONTINUED  FROM  SESSION  TO  SESSION 

1.  At  the  second  or  any  subsequent  session 
of  a  Congress,  the  legislative  business  of  the 
Senate  which  remained  undetermined  at  the 
close  of  the  next  preceding  session  of  that 
Congress  shall  be  resimied  and  proceeded 
with  In  the  same  manner  as  if  no  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  had  taken  place;  and  all 
papers  referred  to  committees  and  not  re- 
ported upon  at  the  close  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the 


Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  be  retained  by 
him  until  the  next  succeeding  session  of  that 
Congress,  when  they  shall  be  returned  to  the 
several  committees  to  which  they  had  prevl- 
ously  been  referred. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Senate  rule 
XXXn  reads  as  follows — and  I  empha- 
size and  underscore  the  essence  of  this 
language,  because  it  is  what  we  are  now 
discussing : 

2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

I  take  this  position  not  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  with  respect  to  legislative 
objectives,  but  because  I  am  convinced 
that  to  give  up  the  concept  of  the  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body  will  undermme  a 
cornerstone  of  our  Government  and  will 
threaten  the  foundation  of  State  sover- 
eignty and  States  rights  on  which  our 
Federal  Union  was  founded. 

In  my  discussion,  I  shall  review  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate  and  the  history 
underlying  them;  I  shall  point  to  fea- 
tures of  our  organizational  structure 
which  are  characteristic  only  of  continu- 
ing bodies,  and  I  shall  quote  from  only 
a  few  of  the  many  authorities  I  have 
examined  who,  over  the  years,  have  re- 
iterated their  conviction  that  the  Senate 
never  dies. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  recitation  of 
facts  will  convince  any  doubting  col- 
leagues of  the  wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son when  he  said,  in  his  authoritative 
book  on  "Constitutional  Government  in 
the  United  States,"  page  127.  that^- 

The  continuity  of  the  Government  lies  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Senate  more  than  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Executive,  even  in  respect  of 
matters  which  are  the  especial  prerogative 
of  the  Presidential  Office. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  on  May  12.  1953, 
in  reporting  on  Senate  Resolution  2oi 
stated: 

Traditionally  the  Senate  was  created  as  a 
curb  upon  hasty  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  Is  a  continuing  body 
with  one-third  of  Its  membership  elected 
every  2  years,  whose  Members,  moreover, 
come  from  component  parts  of  the  Union. 

To  understand  how  true  that  simple 
statement  is  we  must  examine  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  this  body. 

WHAT     OUR     FOUNDING     FATHERS     INTENDED 

The  supreme  objective  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  was  to  create  a  more  effec- 
tive union,  without  conferring  upon  the 
new  Federal  Government  enough  power 
to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
The  keystone  of  that  arch  was  the  Sen- 
ate, only  one-third  of  which  would  be 
elected  every  2  years,  as  compared  with 
the  election  every  2  years  of  the  entire 
House  membership.  The  need  for  ma- 
turity and  experience  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  influenced 
the  decision  with  respect  to  the  continu- 
ity of  the  Senate.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  letter  No.  63  of  the  Federalist,  referred 
to  this  point  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
terms,  when  he  said  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  elected  for  the  short 
term  of  2  years,  should  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  final  result  of  matters  on 
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which  the  general  welfare  may  essen- 
tially depend.     Then  he  added: 

Tlie  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must 
be  an  additional  body  In  the  legislative  de- 
partment, which,  having  stxfflclent  perma- 
nency to  provide  for  euch  objects  as  re- 
quire a  continued  attention  and  a  train 
of  measures,  may  be  justly  and  efTectually 
answerable  for  the  attainment  of  those  ob- 
jects. 

Jolm  Jay's  Federalist  Letter  No.  64  is 
to  the  same  effect.  In  writing  about  the 
Convention's  deliberations  concerning 
Senators,  he  stated  that  it  was  felt  that — 

They  should  continue  in  place  a  sufficient 
time  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with 
our  traditional  concerns  and  to  form  and 
Introduce  a  system  of  the  marLagemcnt  of 
them.  The  duration  prescribed  Is  such  as 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  greatly  ex- 
tending their  political  Information,  and  of 
rendering  their  accimiulating  experience 
more  and  more  beneficial  to  their  country. 

Nor  has  the  Convention  discovered  less 
prudence  in  providing  for  the  frequent  elec- 
tions of  Senators  in  such  a  way  as  to  ob- 
viate the  inconvenience  of  periodically  trans- 
ferring these  great  affairs  entirely  to  new 
men — for,  by  leaving  a  considerable  residue 
of  old  ones  In  place,  uniformity  and  order,  as 
well  as  a  constant  succession  of  official  In- 
formation, will  be  preserved. 

In  the  Federalist  No.  63  another  per- 
tinent statement  appears: 

The  necessity  of  a  Senate  is  not  less 
Indicated  by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  as-^emblles  to  yield  to  the  Impulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be  se- 
duced by  factious  leaders  into  intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions.  The  mutability 
in  the  public  councils  arising  from  a  rapid 
succession  of  new  members,  however  quali- 
fied they  may  be.  points  out.  In  the  strong- 
est manner  the  necessity  of  some  stable  In- 
stitution In  the  government. 

SENATE  RULES    HISTORT 

That  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
Intended  that  the  Senate  be  a  continuing 
body  is  clearly  indicated  by  article  II, 
section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
says: 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  to 
fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  session. 

Note  that  the  reference  is  to  a  recess 
and  the  next  meeting  of  one  and  the 
same  Senate,  not  to  appointments  which 
will  go  to  a  new  Senate.  This  principle 
applies  to  several  of  Its  continuing  pow- 
ers, such  as  treaty-ratifying  powers  and 
committee  hearings  between  sessions  of 
Congress;  and  those  closest  to  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution  applied  it  to 
standing  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Sen- 
ate— a  precedent  that  never  has  been 
violated. 

Except  for  a  brief  interval  in  the  War 
Between  the  States,  action  on  Senate 
rules  limiting  debate  has  been  taken 
only  three  times  In  the  last  152  years. 
In  1917.  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martm,  of 
my  own  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
submitted  a  resolution  which  became 
rule  XXn,  and  which  remained  in  force 
until  the  Wherry-Hayden  amendment 
was  adopted  in  1949. 

Mr.  HIT  J  I,  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Sena- 


tor from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HIT  J..  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
situation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Con- 
gress was  very  different  at  the  time  when 
rule  XXII  was  established,  as  compared 
with  the  situation  today?  Is  it  not  true 
that  when  rule  XXII  was  established, 
every  other  session  of  Congress  died 
automatically,  under  the  Constitution, 
on  March  4:  and  is  It  not  also  true  that 
it  did  not  then  lie  witliin  the  power  of 
the  Senate  or  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  continue  after  March  4,  when  the 
Congress  died  automatically,  under  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true. 
When  the  Constitution  was  changed,  so 
as  to  start  the  presidential  term  in  Jan- 
uary and  to  have  Congress  meet — unless 
a  different  dat-e  was  set — on  the  third 
day  of  Januar>'.  we  said  we  were  gomg 
to  limit  the  length  of  time  during  which 
Congress  would  be  in  session.  However, 
instead  of  doing  that,  we  extended  the 
time. 

The  only  exception  to  what  my  friend 
has  said  is  this:  Under  the  old  rule,  there 
were  occasions  when  the  President  would 
call  the  Senate  into  special  session.  For 
example,  that  was  done  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1913. 

Mr.  HILL.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  distinguished 
predecessor.  Carter  Glass,  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  had  secured  in  the 
House  the  passage  of  his  bill  to  create 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  House 
passed  the  bill,  and  adjoined  sine  die. 
The  bill  then  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  which  was  hostile  to 
the  bill.  He  would  not  take  it  up;  and 
the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die,  without 
passing  it. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  then  called 
the  Senate  into  special  session;  and  the 
Democrats,  being  in  charge,  created  a 
new  committee,  called  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  put  at  its  head 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our  Na- 
tion, Robert  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  an 
outstanding  authority  on  all  fiscal  mat- 
ters, especially  the  laws  relating  to  the 
banking  of  the  Nation. 

He  organized  that  committee,  and  held 
the  hearings.  He  put  that  bill  through 
the  Senate,  during  the  special  session, 
when  the  House  was  not  in  session. 
Why?  Because  the  Senate  was  a  con- 
tinuing body;  it  never  dies.  President 
Wilson — like  other  Presidents  in  the 
past — called  the  Senate  mto  special  ses- 
sion ;  and  it  wrote  one  of  the  truly  great 
financial  acts  of  our  Government,  the 
one  creating  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  since  then  has  had  charge  of  the 
stabilization  of  our  currency,  and  has 
affected  very  greatly  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  yield  again? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
now  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  may 
remain  in  session  as  long  as  they  see 
fit — for  month  after  month — whereas, 
under  the  Constitution,  before  the  adop- 


tion of  the  so-called  lameduck  amend- 
ment, every  other  year  the  Congress 
automatically  came  to  an  end  and  auto- 
matically adjourned  sine  die  at  midnight 
on  March  4? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  the  time  ran 
out.  and  the  Senate  and  the  House  could 
no  longer  remain  in  session. 

Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  now  we  can 
remain  in  session  as  long  as  v/e  wish. 
For  example,  last  year  we  remained  here 
vmtil  October  13 — much  to  my  disgust; 
but  I  could  not  control  that  situation. 

When  we  changed  the  Constitution, 
beUeving  that  we  were  going  to  shorten 
the  legislative  period  of  the  Congress, 
we  left  the  F>oint  in  our  discretion.  We 
have  not  done  well  m  exercismg  that 
discretion  from  the  standpoint  of  expe- 
diting action  to  be  taken. 

The  rules  were  first  changed  to  place 
a  limitation  on  debate  when  we  were 
facing  the  great  war  emergency  in  1917. 
President  Wilson  thought  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  get  prompt  action 
on  a  bill  relaUng  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he 
had  the  p>ower  to   act  anyway. 

Two  years  prior  to  the  1917  change, 
the  eminent  Senator  Elihu  Root,  of  New 
York,  delivered  a  masterful  address  on 
the  Senate  as  a  contmuing  body  and  the 
wisdom  of  unlimited  debate — Febru- 
ary 15,  1915,  Congressional  Record 
3793— in  which  he  said: 

The  Senate  is  a  continuous  body  and  its 
rtiles  once  adopted  continue  \intU  they  are 
changed. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
James,  had  asked: 

Shall  we  be  bound  by  these  old  dead 
hands? 

Root  answered : 

Yes.  unless  we  see  lit  to  change  the  rule. 
Nor  is  it  the  dead  hand  alone  that  binds  us; 
it  is  the  observance  and  recognition  of  the 
rule  at  every  session  of  the  Senate  for  these 
108  years.  Bound  by  the  men  of  a  hundred 
years  ago?  No;  bound  by  all  the  great  and 
patriotic  and  wise  and  able  men  who  have 
made  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
that    century. 

The  Senate  not  a  continuing  body?  Why, 
sir,  what  happened  here  2  years  ago  come 
the  4th  of  March?  It  was  here  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  you  were  in- 
ducted Into  office.  What  happens  when 
Congress  adjourns?  The  House  goes  out  of 
existence;  there  is  a  new  House,  and  until 
that  House  is  organized  the  statute  says 
the  Senat*  Committee  is  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  on  the  Library.  No  reorgani- 
zation is  req\ured. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  added: 

The  purpose  of  rules  is  to  establish  a 
course  of  conduct  which  shall  be  a  protection 
to  the  minority  and  preserve  t^m  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  against  arbi- 
trary repression  on  the  part  of  the  major- 
ity. And,  sir,  there  is  no  right  of  liberty 
in  a  repubUc  more  essential  and  vital  than 
is  the  preserv'ation  and  the  protection  of  the 
minority  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

Otherwise,  sir,  why  are  we  here  at  all? 
Why  should  not  all  of  the  members  of  the 
minority  go  to  their  homes? 

At  the  time  that  Senator  Elihu  Root 
was  speaking,  the  Republicans  were  in 
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the  minority.    Continuing  to  read  the 
statement  of  Senator  Root: 

But.  sir.  If  you  do  that  there  ia  an  end 
of  representative  government;  If  you  do  that 
there  Is  no  occasion  for  the  majority.  If 
they  destroy  the  functions  of  the  minority 
they  equally  destroy  the  functions  of  the 
majority  for  they  cannot  perform  the  duties 
of  representative  government  by  holding  a 
secret  conclave. 

Sir,  the  only  protection  for  this  system  of 
government  by  representation  is  to  be  found 
in  these  rules. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body 
was  officially  challenged  from  the  Chair 
in  an  opinion  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
delivered  in  January  1957,  in  which  he 
said: 

Any  provisions  of  Senate  rules  adopted  in 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Congress  the  right 
to  adopt  the  rules  under  which  it  desires  to 
proceed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  un- 
constitutional. It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  XXII  in  practice 
has  such  an  effect. 

The  Chair  emphasizes  that  this  is  only  his 
own  opinion  because  under  Senate  prece- 
dents a  question  of  constitutionality  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  Senate  itself.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  1,  p.  178). 

The  Senate  did  not  vote  on  the  point 
of  constitutionality,  as  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  proposal  to  amend  the 
rules  carried. 

The  Vice  President  in  his  statement 
of  January  4,  1957,  admitted  that  there 
is  a  great  volume  of  written  comment 
and  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuing  body  with  continuing 
rules.    He  said: 

The  constitutional  provision  under  which 
only  one-third  of  the  Senate  membership  is 
changed  by  election  in  each  Congress  can 
only  be  construed  to  indicate  the  intent  of 
the  framers  that  the  Senate  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing parliamentary  body  for  at  least  some 
purposes. 

I  underscore  that  comment. 
The  Vice  President  continued: 
By  practice  for  167  years  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  have  been  continued  from  one  Con- 
gress to  another. 

The  Vice  President,  however,  then 
stated  that  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings 
bothered  him  and  he  said  that  section  3 
of  rule  XXn  was  unconstitutional. 
With  this  I  disagree.  It  is  a  refutation 
of  the  traditional  concept  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Senate,  a  refutation  of  the 
clear  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Senate  be  a  continuing 
body,  not  for  some  purposes  as  claimed 
by  the  Vice  President,  but  for  all  pur- 
poses. A-i  a  continumg  body  we  have 
adopted  rules  of  procedure  to  fit  our 
imique  legislative  functions.  Those 
rules  are  constitutional  and  they  are 
binding  on  us  today. 

The  1957  advisory  opinion  of  Vice 
President  Nixon  to  the  effect  that  the 
Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body  was  de- 
livered for  the  obvious  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating the  adoption  of  new  Senate 
rules  in  order  to  promote  passage  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  but  the  effect 
then  and  the  effect  today  would  be  to 
imdermine  and  ultimately  destroy  the 


powers  of  the  Senate  to  protect  State 
sovereignty  and  personal  liberty. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  pro- 
tecting the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and 
States'  rights  the  great  impelling  thought 
and  concern  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  was  what 
the  Senator  said  about  the  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  individual  citi- 
zens? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  As  I 
shall  p>oint  out  later  in  my  discussion, 
in  Virginia,  New  York,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, questions  were  raised  as  to  whether 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens  were 
being  impinged  by  the  Constitution. 
Patrick  Henry  said  that  the  proposed 
Constitution  wiped  out  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  gave 
to  the  F'ederal  Government  the  power 
of  the  sword  and  the  purse.  He  stated 
also  that  freedom  has  never  been  pre- 
served when  we  have  given  up  those  two 
things. 

To  get  the  Constitution  ratified  what 
did  the  Pounding  Fathers  have  to  do? 
They  had  to  propose  10  amendments. 
They  had  to  insert  in  the  Constitution 
everything  that  Patrick  Henry  accused 
them  of  having  omitted,  including  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press  and  re- 
ligion, in  the  first  amendment,  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  seventh 
amendment.  The  ninth  amendment 
provided : 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

The  10th  amendment  provided: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people.     | 

All  those  provisions  had  to  be  included 
in  the  Constitution.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  correct.  The  Senate  was 
created  not  alone  to  protect  States 
rights.    '' 

Many  people  have  said,  "When  you 
talk  about  civil  rights  you  are  talking 
about  only  the  racial  issue." 

We  are  talking  about  personal  liber- 
ties now.  We  should  stop  talking  about 
States  rights.  That  is  what  the  fight 
was  about  in  1861.  The  States  had  a 
right  to  secede.  There  was  not  any 
doubt  about  that.  A  member  of  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet  said,  "Why  not  let  those 
five  States  go?"  and  it  was  said,  "We 
cannot  afford  the  economic  loss." 

There  was  an  organization  in  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  called  the  Abolitionists.  They 
merged  with  the  Republican  Party,  and 
later  they  were  called  the  "black  Repub- 
hcans."  That  is  how  they  started.  What 
did  they  want  to  do?  When  Virginia 
wanted  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Consti- 
tution, Massachusetts  said,  "We  will 
walk  out  if  you  insist  on  that."     Why? 

They  were  hauling  slaves.  It  was  a 
pretty  good  bu.sines.s. 

Then  the  Abolitionists  came  along. 
What  did  they  say  about  the  slave  issue? 
They  said,  "The  only  way  to  do  is  to  fight 
them."  What  did  they  adopt  as  their 
theme  song?  It  was  one  which  related 
the  killing  of  southern  slave  owners  with 


the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross — "as  he 
died  to  make  men  holy  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free — so  come  on  boys,  let's  go  down 
south  and  kill  them  off." 

That  was  States  rights.  We  do  not 
want  to  talk  now  about  States  rights 
Let  us  talk  about  personal  freedom,  be- 
cause that  is  what  is  really  involved 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  minority  rights?  Did  not 
the  great  gentleman  from  the  fine  State 
of  Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson,  once  say 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all 
cases  to  prevail,  but  that  will,  to  be  right, 
must  be  reasonable? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct; 
he  certainly  did.    He  also  said: 

In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more 
be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind 
him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of 
the  Constitution. 

We  thought  we  had  them  bound,  but 
they  are  getting  loose  every  day.  The 
Supreme  Court  takes  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  an  excuse  to  override  any  State 
law  it  pleases.  The  Court  nullified  a  law 
only  yesterday — a  Virginia  law.  which  re- 
lated to  whether  an  organization  could 
set  itself  up  and  urge  people  to  litigate 
and  say,  "Come  to  us;  we  will  furnish 
some  of  the  money  and  counsel  for  the 
case." 

White  southern  lawyers  have  never 
tolerated  that  at  all.  Virginia  passed  a 
law  that  the  NAACP  could  not  do  it.  I 
give  thanks  to  two  or  three  justices  who 
did  not  go  along. 

But  they  use  the  14th  amendment,  and 
out  goes  any  law  that  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  Uke. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
spending,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  Congress  can  spend  anything  It 
pleases,  and  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  say  by 
implication  or  in  the  debate  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  is  involved;  and  then  it  is 
said,  "Mister,  there  are  no  limitations 
and  no  restraints  on  what  to  spend  for." 

The  President  can  even  issue  an  edict. 
He  provided  a  "little  FEPC"  for  all  Gov- 
ernment  contracts  and  put  $520,000  in 
the  last  budget,  spread  over  11  depart- 
mental bills,  to  enforce  it.  We  turned 
down  the  FEPC  proposals  in  the  Con- 
gress and  refused  to  adopt  racial  amend- 
ments in  housing  legislation,  yet  last  fall 
the  President  issued  the  edict  that  there 
cannot  be  any  segregation  in  FHA,  VA, 
public,  and  urban  renewal  housing. 

A  lot  of  people  are  not  content  with 
that.  They  want  him  to  go  further  and 
say,  "If  the  Government  insures  an  ac- 
count in  a  bank  or  a  savmgs  and  loan 
association,  there  is  enough  control  to 
tell  the  man  who  borrows  from  that  in- 
stitution to  whom  he  can  sell."  They 
want  him  to  issue  another  edict  and 
bring  these  matters  under  Federal 
control. 

I  am  pointing  out  how  we  are  eroding 
the  Constitution,  pulling  out  first  one 
cornerstone  and  then  another.  This  is 
one  of  the  processes  of  doing  it. 

As  I  point  out,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  agreement  that  there  would  be  two 
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branches  of  the  Congress — one  elected 
by  the  i>eople  every  2  years,  responsive 
immediately  to  popular  clamor;  the  other 
a  continuing  body,  in  which  the  little 
State  of  Delaware  would  now  have  an 
equal  vote  with  the  great  States  of 
Texas  and  New  York — there  would  not 
have  been  any  union.  We  would  not 
have  had  it. 

That  was  known  as  the  great  com- 
promise. That  is  what  is  at  stake  now. 
It  was  difficult  to  effectuate  that  purpose 
of  the  equality  of  the  treatment  of  States 
and  of  the  people  dependent  upon  the 
States  for  the  preservation  of  their  per- 
sonal freedom.  Therefore,  first,  the  Sen- 
ate was  made  a  continuing  body  and. 
second,  the  rules  of  debate  were  made 
very  reasonable,  so  that  if  a  Senator  felt 
a  conviction  that  the  interest  of  his  con- 
stituency, however  small  it  might  be  out 
of  the  total,  was  involved,  he  could  stand 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  adequately  ex- 
plain the  problem. 

That  was  known  as  the  great  com- 
promise. 

vrrws  ON   coNXiNvrrY  a  centx-rt  ago 

Some  of  the  most  direct  statements 
on  the  Senate  being  a  continuing  body 
were  made  in  1841  in  the  controversy 
over  the  Senate  printers.  The  Senate 
in  the  26th  Congress  had  elected  printers 
on  February  20.  1841.  as  its  printers  for 
the  succeeding  Congress.  On  March  4 
of  that  year  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Senate  changed.  The  Senate  orga- 
nized by  reelecting  its  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  sat  in  special  session  until 
March  14. 

Again  I  mention  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate sat  in  special  session.  The  House 
had  adjourned  sine  die  and  was  not  in 
session  after  March  4.  The  Senate  sat 
in  special  session  because  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  body. 

On  March  4  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced to  dismiss  the  printers.  Irre- 
spective of  the  Senate's  right  to  dismiss 
printers  for  cause,  contractual  or  other- 
wise, the  debate  involved  as  a  collateral 
issue  the  continuous  nature  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Some  even  stated  that  the  next 
Senate  would  be  a  new  Senate,  to  which 
Senator  Allen  of  Ohio  replied,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Globe,  as 
follows : 

And  as  to  the  assertion  that  this  was  a 
new  Senate,  he  denied  the  fact.  The  argu- 
ment so  much  relied  on  this  discussion  and 
on  which  so  much  logic  and  reasoning  had 
been  wasted  in  opposition  to  these  print- 
ers was  untrue.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  new  Senate  known  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  Republic.  They  might  as  well  speak 
of  a  new  Supreme  Court  as  of  a  new  Senate. 
There  was  a  new  House  of  Representatives. 
But  not  so  the  Senate.  The  Constitution 
replenishes  that  body  every  2  years  by 
the  election  of  a  class  of  Senators,  and 
thereby  gives  eternity  to  the  duration  of 
the  body.  There  was  no  new,  nor  was  there 
any  old  Senate. 

On  March  8,  1841,  Senator  Buchanim, 
of  Pennsylvania,  later  President  of  the 
United  States,  made  a  most  pertinent 
statement,  which  was  summarized  In  the 
Globe  as  follows: 

There  could  be  no  new  Senate.  This  was 
the  very  same  body,  constitutionally  and  In 
point  of  law,  which  had  assembled  on  the 
first  day  of  Its  meeting  in  1789.     It  has  ex- 


isted without  any  intermission  from,  that  day 
untU  the  present  moment,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  long  aa  the  Ck>vemment 
should  endure.  It  was  emphatically  a  per- 
manent body.  Its  rules  were  permanent  and 
were  not  adopted  from  Congress  to  Congress 
like  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  many  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Oovernment  its  Secretary  was  a  perma- 
nent ofBcer,  though  our  rules  now  require 
that  he  should  be  elected  at  stated  intervals. 
The  Senate  always  had  a  President,  and  there 
were  always  two- thirds  of  its  actual  members 
in  existence,  and  generally  a  much  greater 
number.  It  would  be  useless  to  labor  this 
question.  Every  writer,  without  exception, 
who  had  treated  on  the  subject  had  declared 
the  Senate  to  be  a  p>ermanent  body.  It  never 
dies;  and  It  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  account  of  its  permanency. 
Senators  were  thus  deprived  of  the  poor  apol- 
ogy that  one  Senate  had  no  right  to  bind  its 
successors.  ( Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.. 
2d  sess..  V.  9,  p.  240.) 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  controversy  in 
which  the  printers  were  ultimately  dis- 
missed, that  Senator  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, although  he  personally  was  m 
favor  of  limiting  debate  at  times  as  op- 
posed to  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  a 
forceful  and  outspoken  proponent  of  un- 
limited debate,  voted  to  dismiss  the 
printers  but  argued  that  the  Senate  was 
a  continuing  body.  On  this  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Division,  Librarj'  of  Con- 
gress, in  commenting  on  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  of  March  11, 1841,  stated: 

But  a  vote  to  dismiss  Its  printers  was  not 
necessarily  a  vote  that  the  Senate  was  dis- 
continuous. One  of  the  Senators  who  advo- 
cated and  voted  for  the  dismissal.  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  agreed  with  the  opposi- 
tion that  the  Senate  was  everlasting.  And 
If  the  proponents  of  the  discontinuity  view 
were.  In  fact,  more  numerous  than  its  oppo- 
nents the  reports  in  the  Congressional 
Globe — wholly  fall  to  indicate  it.  ("Senate 
Rules  and  the  Senate  as  a  Continuing  Body." 
Doc.  No.  4,  83d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  31 
appendix.) 

OTHER    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    CONTINtnTT 

There  are  four  fields  that  warrant 
special  attention  as  illustrating  the  con- 
tinuing nature  of  the  Senate.  These  are 
first,  officers  of  the  Senate;  second.  Sen- 
ate committees;  third,  the  Senate  as  an 
executive  body;  and  fourth,  the  treaty 
ratifying  power. 

Officers  of  the  Senate  serve  no  stated 
term  of  office.  They  serve  until  their 
successors  are  selected.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  U.S.  Senator,  pointed  this  out 
in  his  book  entitled  "This  Country  of 
Ours,"  page  51.  George  H.  Haynes  in 
"The  Senate  of  the  United  States," 
volume  1,  page  261  points  out  the  same 
thing  as  an  illustration  of  the  continuing 
nature  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Anthony 
on  March  24.  1879,  while  the  Senate  was 
in  the  process  of  replacing  some  of  its 
officers  with  others  along  purely  politi- 
cal lines,  observed : 

The  Senate  never  dies.  The  same  which 
it  was  when  it  met  in  1789.  it  is  now.  and 
has  held  continuous  and  unbroken  exist- 
ence ever  since.  Its  ocacers  have  naturally 
partaken  of  its  jjermanent  character.  Its 
elective  officers  are  chosen  not  for  a  definite 
period,  but  dtiring  the  pleasure  of  the  Sen- 
ate (Congressional  Record,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p. 
147). 

With  respect  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  there  have  been 


several  significant  expressions  regarding 
the  continuing  nature  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pljring  to  that  office.  In  Senate  Rer>ort 
No.  3,  44th  Congress,  1st  session,  page  2, 
dated  January  10,  1876,  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  customary  procedure  regard- 
ing the  office  of  President  pro  tempore. 
It  cited  49  instances  where  the  office  held 
over  after  the  first  recess  and  only  4 
where  it  did  not.  The  report  also  stated: 
The  custom  of  the  Vice  President  to  va- 
cate the  chair  before  the  close  of  a  session 
to  enable  the  Senate  to  chooee  a  President 
pro  tempore  did  not  begin  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  March  1.  1792,  and  was 
obviously  instituted  to  met  the  contingency 
contemplated  In  the  act  by  providing  a  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  during  the 
vacations  of  that  body,  the  Senate  in  con- 
templation of  law  is  a  perpetual  body,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Senate  are  as  much  Its 
officers  during  its  vacations  as  during  Its 
sessions. 

A  resolution  providing  that  the  tenure 
of  office  of  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  does  not  expire  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress  after  the  first  recess,  the  Vice 
President  not  having  appeared  to  take 
the  chair,  was  imanimously  adopted  J&n- 
uarj'  10,  1876 — Congressional  Record, 
volume  4,  page  316.  Senator  Merriman 
made  the  following  statement: 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  matter.  This  res- 
olution is  adopted  unanimously.  It  is  a  res- 
olution that  affects  the  organization  of  the 
body  for  all  time  to  come  and  establishes  a 
precedent. 

Two  days  later  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  stating : 

The  office  of  President  pro  tempore  Is  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  (Congressional 
Record,  Jan.  12.  1876,  pp.  360-373) . 

On  March  2,  1891,  Senator  Charles  F. 
Manderson  was  elected  President  pro 
tempore  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  res- 
olution of  March  12,  1890 — Congression- 
al Record,  volume  22,  page  3637 — with 
the  intention,  apparently,  that  his  office 
would  continue  over  into  the  following 
Congress.  Subsequent  Presidents  pro 
tempore  were  regularly  elected  with  ref- 
erence to  this  same  resolution.  Nimaer- 
ous  instances  in  history  are  cited  in 
Gilfry's  compilation  "President  of  the 
Senate  Pro  Tempore"  of  those  officers 
holding  over  from  one  Congress  to  the 
next. 

I  call  attention  to  what  recently  hap- 
pened in  this  body.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  session  the  most  senior  Member  of 
this  body  was  sworn  m.  I  refer  to  Sen- 
ator Hayden.  He  had  been  President 
pro  tempore,  but  when  his  senatorial 
term  expired,  his  office  as  President  pro 
tempore  also  expired.  So  we  had  to 
reelect  him  as  President  pro  tempore, 
since  he  had  been  reelected  as  a  Senator. 
Do  Senators  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  reelect  him  2  years  from  now,  or  4 
years  from  now?  Of  course  not.  He  M^ill 
hold  that  office — and  God  grant  that  he 
lives — for  the  next  6  years.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Senate  is  a  contmumg  body, 
and  when  we  elect  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore, his  appointment  does  not  die;  he 
remains  as  President  pro  tempore,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  die — and  God  grant 
that  he  will  not. 
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The  event  of  Senator  Hayden's  reelec- 
tion should  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  Senator.  It  cannot  be  argued 
against.  We  know  how  the  procedure 
operates.  Senators  who  were  sworn  In 
at  the  time  Senator  Havden  was  6  years 
ago  know  he  was  elected  as  President 
pro  tempore,  and  that  he  has  held  that 
office  for  the  past  6  years.  He  had  to 
be  reelected  again.  He  will  hold  that 
office  for  another  6  years,  or  as  long  as 
he  stays  in  the  Senate,  which  I  hope 
will  be  a  long  time. 

It  Is  a  well-accepted  custom  that  the 
Senate  can  and  does  order  investiga- 
tions. Interim  reports,  final  reports,  and 
recommendations  by  its  committees, 
without  reference  to  the  ending  of  one 
Congress  or  the  beginning  of  another. 
Even  when  there  is  some  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  committee  member- 
ship, this  procediu-e  is  not  affected. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  recent 
Investigation  of  stockpiling  between  ses- 
sions of  Congress.  Every  now  and  then 
I  picked  up  the  newspaper  and  learned 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  was  function- 
ing. He  had  found  a  surplus  here  or  a 
surplus  there,  and  a  little  touch  of  skul- 
duggery, or  what  have  you.  The  com- 
mittee was  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  never  dies,  so  the  Senator  was  able 
to  continue  and  to  complete  his  investi- 
gation before  the  new  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  commenced. 

While  the  House  has  no  such  rule,  the 
Senate  has  provided  by  rule  XXV  that 
all  standing  committees  continue  imtil 
their  successors  are  appointed.  Haynes 
in  his  treatise  on  "The  United  States 
Senate"  not  only  recognizes  this  point 
but  attributes  the  growth  of  Senate  com- 
mittee activity  to  it.  He  states,  page  551 : 
But  increasingly,  beginning  with  the  laat 
quarter  at  the  19th  century,  the  House 
has  seemed  to  be  relinquishing  such  activ- 
ities, while  the  Senate  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panding its  ezerclM  of  the  investigative 
function  in  the  number,  variety,  and  im- 
portance of  its  Inquiries.  The  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  shift  is  to  te  found  In  the 
contrast  between  the  rules  and  procedure 
of  the  Hoxue  and  of  the  Senate. 

The  functions  of  the  Senate  for  vari- 
ous executive  rather  than  purely  legisla- 
tive purposes  offer  further  arguments  on 
behalf  of  continuity.  The  Constitution 
gives  the  Senate  prerogatives  in  giving 
or  withholding  "advice  and  consent"  to 
certain  Presidential  appointments  and 
with  respect  to  treatymaklng.  Prior  to 
enactment  in  1933  of  the  20th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which,  among 
other  things,  abolished  the  so-called 
lame-duck  sessions  of  the  Congress  and 
which  advanced  the  commencement  of 
the  Presidential  term  from  March  4  to 
January  20,  many  special  sessions  of  the 
Senate  as  distinguished  from  special  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress  were  convened  for 
executive  purposes. 

In  that  cormection,  I  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  special  session  in 
1913,  which  created  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  put  through 
the  great  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that,  while 
executive  nominations  not  disposed  of 
In  the  Senate  die  with  the  Congress  in 


which  they  are  submitted,  treaties  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification  do 
not  so  die.  Rule  XXX vn  of  the  Senate 
provides  that  all  proceedings  on  treaties 
shall  terminate  with  the  Congress,  but 
that  they  shall  be  resumed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  Congress  as  if 
no  proceedings  had  previously  been  had 
thereon.  Thus,  unless  withdrawn  by  the 
President,  or  failing  frcan  lapse  of  time, 
a  treaty  continues  to  be  live  matter  and, 
as  such,  continues  as  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

CONTINUrTT    AS    A    MATTKB    OF    LAW 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful Of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  can  re- 
solve this  issue  as  it  pleases.  It  can  close 
Its  eyes  to  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  precedents  in  support 
thereof  and  its  ears  to  all  arguments 
as  to  what  is  best  for  the  preservation 
of  our  democratic  institution.  But  since 
many  of  my  colleagues  proclaim  court 
decisions  as  the  law  of  the  land  I  take 
pleasure  in  citing  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  hold  that  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  body. 

In  McGrain  v.  Dougherty  (273  U.S.  135. 
180-182)  the  Court  stated: 

The  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  Members  are  aU 
elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Congress; 
but  it  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the 
Senate  which  is  a  continuing  body  whoee 
Members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  so  divided  into  classes  that  the  seats 
of  one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end 
of  each  Ck>ngress,  two-thirda  always  con- 
tinuing into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  va- 
cancies may  occur  through  death  or  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Hinds  in  his  collection  of  precedents 
says  "the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body  may 
continue  its  committees  through  the  recess 
following  the  expiration  of  Congress"  and 
after  quoting  the  above  statement  of  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  he  says:  "The  Senate,  how- 
ever, being  a  continuing  body,  gives  author- 
ity to  its  committees  during  the  recess  after 
the  expiration  of  Congress."  This  being  so. 
the  Senate  being  a  continuing  body,  the 
case  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  moot  in 
the  ordinary  sense  (see  also  Hinds' 
Precedents,  vol.  4,  sees.  4396,  4400,  4404. 
4405). 

The  Supreme  Court  reiterated  the  doc- 
trine of  McGrain  against  Dougherty  in 
the  case  of  Sinclair  v.  U.S.  (279  U.S  263 
295-296  (1928) ) .  A  witness  at  a  Senate 
committee  hearing  refused  to  answer  a 
question  on  the  grounds  that  the  investi- 
gation and  the  question  were  unauthor- 
ized. He  was  prosecuted  for  contempt 
and  convicted.  The  appeal  involved  the 
point  that  Congress  was  not  in  session. 
The  Court  quoted  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  authorizing  the  committee  to  sit 
after  the  expiration  of  the  then  current 
Congress  and  imtil  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Senate,  and  stated : 

The  sole  ptupoee  was  to  authorize  the 
committee  to  carry  on  the  inquiry,  it  would 
be  quite  unreasonable  if  not  indeed  absurd 
for  the  Senate  to  direct  investigation  by  the 
committee  and  to  allow  Its  power  to  summon 
and  swear  witnesses  to  lapse. 

The  conviction  was  afllrmed.  Since 
the  continuing  nature  of  the  Senate  was 
a  necessary  point  in  the  appeal,  this  case 
is  a  holding  by  the  Court  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  The  reference 
thus  is  not  merely  dictum. 
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Both  of  these  Supreme  Court  cases 
have  been  cited  in  numerous  Federal 
decisions.  For  example,  the  McGrain 
case  was  cited  in  Merford  v.  U  S  (i7« 
P.  2d  54  (DC.  1949) )  to  show  that  the 
basic  intent  of  Congress  in  establishing 
committees  must  be  followed  and^ 
Barsh  v.  U.S.  (167  P.  2d  241  (D.C.  1948)) 
on  the  point  of  a  question  being  author- 
ized as  within  the  powers  of  a  commit- 
tee. The  Sinclair  case  appears  fre- 
quently in  Federal  citations  such  as  in 
U.S.  v.  Josephson  (lft5  P.  2d  82  (2d  Cir 
1948) )  on  the  point  of  the  courts  turning 
to  congressional  practice  to  show  con- 
gressional intent.  The  Sinclair  case 
citing  the  McGrain  case,  settled  tlie 
issue  of  Senate  continuity  insofar  as  the 
Supreme  Court  is  concerned. 

An  analogous  decision  is  to  be  found 
in  a  State  court.  In  the  New  York  case 
of  People  ex  rel  Lazarus  v.  Coleman  (9i 
N.Y.S.  432,  433.  99  App.  Div.  88),  the 
question  was  on  a  writ  of  mandamus 
running  against  a  governmental  board 
for  a  wrong  done  by  a  previous  board. 
The  terms  of  office  of  board  members 
expired  at  different  times  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  UJS.  Senate.  The  Court 
held  that  it  was  a  continuing  body  and 
allowed  the  writ.     The  Court  stated: 

The  terms  of  office  expire  at  different 
times.  It  Is  therefore  a  continuing  body 
and  a  writ  of  mandamus  running  against 
the  board  to  reinstate  the  relator  would 
accomplish  that  resvQt  whether  the  board 
was  composed  of  the  same  persona  who 
passed  the  resolution  resulting  in  his  dis- 
missal or  not. 

The  same  principle  Involved  In  this 
case  has  been  upheld  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Thompson  v.  U.S.  (103  U.S.  480  26  L 
Ed.  521). 

The  legal  approach  and  the  Court 
decision  I  have  cited  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

First.  The  ConsUtutlon  provides  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  continuous  at  all  times  in  their 
tenure  of  office,  and  that  the  President 
shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  "during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate." 

That  language  is  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Second.  The  Senate  Is  more  than  an 
upper  House  as  the  terms  upper  and 
lower  Houses  are  often  used  historically 
or  parenthetically.  The  Senate  at  law 
Is  assigned  definite  and  distinct  duties 
and  prerogatives: 

(a)  It  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments. 

(b)  It  has  the  power  to  give  or  with- 
hold advice  and  consent  in  the  making 
of  treaties  and  the  nomination  and  ap- 
pointment of  ambassadoi-s.  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  certain  officers  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  the  instances  cited  by 
the  Senator  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a 
two-thirds  vote,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely,  as  to 
treaties.  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  any- 
thing other  than  a  bare  majority  is  not 
democratic.  It  Is  not  possible  to  convict 
a  person  who  is  impeached  without  a 
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two-thirds  vote.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ratify  a  treaty  without  a  two-thirds 
vote.  It  is  not  possible  to  override  a 
presidential  veto  without  a  two-thirds 
vote.  We  have  that  provision  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  and  it  is  just  as  demo- 
cratic as  a  majority  vote,  because  it  is 
all  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
principle  of  liberty.  For  what  other  pur- 
pose is  Government  organized  than  for 
the  protection  of  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual? 

Mr.  HILL.  When  an  amendment  is 
proposed  to  the  Constitution,  the  vote 
must  be  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Certainly.  Then, 
how  is  the  constitutional  amendment 
adopted? 

Mr.  HILL.  By  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  usually  in  both  Houses  of  the  50 
St&tcs. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  return  now  to  the  powers  of 
the  Senate. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  bills  for 
raising  revenue,  in  which  it  may  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments,  it  may 
originate  legislation. 

Third.  The  Senate  may  constitute 
committees  with  duties  and  powers  to 
operate  continuously  or  for  times  cer- 
tain irrespective  of  the  beginnings  or 
endings  of  the  terms  of  Congress.  This 
point  has  been  htigated  in  the  courts 
and  the  continuing  nature  of  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  has  been  clearly 
recognized.  If  it  were  not  such  a  body 
itself,  its  committees  could  not  be  con- 
tinuous. 

Fourth.  There  are  definitions  at  law 
of  what  is  continuous  which  by  com- 
parison apply  to  the  factual  position  of 
the  Senate.  In  cases  where  courts  have 
had  jurisdiction  over  governmental 
bodies  composed  of  members  elected  or 
appointed  at  different  times  on  a  suc- 
cessive basis  such  bodies  at  law  have 
been  held  to  be  continuing  bodies. 

I  submit  that  by  all  legal,  factual,  and 
traditional  standards  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  a  continuing  body. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  by  all  the 
legal,  factual,  and  traditional  standards, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

Mr.  President,  time  has  fixed  the  true 
character  of  our  Government — a  Federal 
Union  of  sovereign  States,  with  a  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body.  How  pertinent  to 
the  proposal  to  abandon  that  time-tested 
principle  are  these  words  from  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address: 

In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  In- 
vited remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments  as  of  other  human  Institutions: 
that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  by 
which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  a  country;  that  facility  In 
changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis 
and  opinion  exjxjses  to  perpetual  change, 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion. 

If  my  distinguished  colleagues  agree 
with  my  contention  that  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
they  can  successfully  refute  that  state- 
ment, it  necessarily  follows  that  each 
time  a  new  Congress  convenes,  the  Sen- 


ate opens  with  all  of  the  Senate  rules  of 
the  previous  Congress  and  not  with  all  of 
them,  as  some  would  seek  to  contend, 
except  rule  22.  the  cloture  nile.  which 
some  Members  now  seek  to  amend  and 
rule  32.  which  specifically  provides  that 
all  rules  are  carried  forward  from  one 
Congress  to  the  next,  which  some  Sen- 
ators now  seek  to  completely  ignore. 

Those  who  now  seek  to  nullify  the  clear 
provisions  of  rule  32  in  order  to  get  im- 
mediate action  by  a  majority  vote  on 
changing  rule  22.  make  the  specious 
claim  that  any  rule  that  prohibits  a  new 
Congress  from  fixing  its  own  rules  is  un- 
constitutional. In  that  behalf  they  cite 
paragraph  2  of  section  5  of  article  I. 
which  provides: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings   •    •    *. 

As  our  distinguished  leader  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  that  constitutional  provi- 
sion gives  us  absolute  power — absolute 
power — to  determine  our  own  rules.  No 
court  can  take  it  away  from  us.  No 
Presiding  Officer  can  take  it  away  from 
us.  We  have  the  power  to  do  this,  and 
we  have  exercised  it  in  numerous  ways 
throughout  our  book  of  rules,  laid  down 
first  by  that  great  Virginian.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  when,  as  Vice  President  and 
Presiding  Officer,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
formulate  some  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
this  distinguished  body.  We  have  had 
them  ever  since.  Whenever  we  wish  to 
amend  them,  we  can  amend  them.  We 
can  provide  in  those  instances  other 
than  when  the  Constitution  requires  a 
two-thirds  majority — for  the  ratification 
of  treaties,  the  impeachment  of  Mem- 
bers, and  so  forth — that  a  majority  can 
do  anything  it  pleases,  if  that  is  what  we 
wish  to  do. 

The  clear  and  only  logical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provision  that 
"each  House  may  determine  its  rules  of 
its  proceedings"  is  that  the  Senate  not 
only  has  the  power  to  limit  debate  but 
to  fix  that  limitation  at  any  figure  it  sees 
fit.  At  one  time,  the  figure  was  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership;  then  it  was 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting, 
but  it  did  not  apply  to  a  motion  to  take 
up;  and  now,  it  is  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  and  appUes  to  mo- 
tions to  take  up  as  well  as  to  bills  and 
resolutions.  Of  course,  the  Senate  has 
the  power,  as  I  already  have  said,  to 
amend  rule  22  to  authorize  a  simple 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  to 
impose  cloture.  But  such  a  change  must 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions which  apply  to  all  changes  in  Sen- 
ate rules.  And.  as  indicated,  those  rules 
do  not  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of 
any  Member.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
expressly  designed  to  protect  constitu- 
tional rights,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  point 
out  in  discussing  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing rule  22  as  it  is  now  framed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  First  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  his  very  able  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  I  wish  to  ask 
him  whether  this  effort  to  amend  the 
rules  in  the  manner  suggested  is  not  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senator  well  knows  that  we  must  de- 
pend on  our  committees,  because  they 
are  the  incubators  of  the  hatched  legis- 
lation that  is  brought  before  the  Senate 
and  which  the  Senate  considers. 

The  purpose,  in  this  case,  apparently  is 
to  avoid  any  hearings  before  a  committee 
and  to  deny  all  of  the  180  million  people 
of  this  Nation  the  right  to  present  their 
views  to  a  committee  of  Congress.  This 
goes  to  the  right  of  petition,  and  it  goes 
to  the  verj'  vitals  of  a  democratic  form 
of  government. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  oppose  this 
procedure  and  this  prop>osition  so  vig- 
orously. We  do  so  not  only  because  it 
would  institute  a  gag  rule  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  enable  a  mere 
majority  to  silence  opposition  and  pre- 
clude Senators  from  speaking,  but  also 
because  it  absolutely  ignores  and  scorns 
the  committee  system. 

Our  friends  argue.  "Oh.  every  new 
Senator  should  have  a  right  to  vote  on 
these  rules."  At  the  same  time  they 
would  deny  all  new  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  present  their  views 
to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  this  case  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  is 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Cer- 
tainly he  cannot  be  considered  a  partisan 
of  our  cause. 

Here,  in  the  name  of  making  rules, 
they  fiout  the  basic  rule  of  the  Senate, 
that  in  all  matters  of  importance  the 
subject  should  first  be  heard  by  a  com- 
mittee, before  which  the  people  of  the 
country  may  appear  to  state  their  views, 
and  where  the  committee  itself  could 
give  detailed  study  to  all  the  facets  and 
the  impact  of  the  change  that  is  sought 
to  be  made.  They  would  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say. 
"We  have  all  these  pressure  groups  be- 
hind us.  we  have  these  people  who  con- 
tributed to  political  campaigns  behind 
us.  We  have  these  large  blocs  of  voters 
behind  us.  and  we  will  ram  this  through 
the  Senate  without  permitting  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  have  the  opportvmi- 
ties  even  of  reviewing  it.  or  putting  it  in 
the  bosom  of  a  committee  for  even  as 
long  as  5  minutes." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  could  not  be  more 
correct;  and  he  illustrated  the  point 
he  makes  very  strikingly  yesterday.  He 
said  if  we  do  not  have  any  reference  to 
committee  for  the  development  of  testi- 
mony, to  let  the  country  know  and  let 
the  press  print  who  says  what,  some  Sen- 
ator, who  did  not  like  the  way  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  functioning, 
could  offer  a  resolution  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ask  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion; and  "bang."  with  a  vote  of  51  Sen- 
ators, out  would  go  the  committee. 

Let  us  put  it  this  way :  Likely  bills  will 
be  offered  to  make  it  illegal  for  labor 
unions  to  strike  when  such  a  strike  would 
imperil  either  the  health  or  the  safety 
of  the  Nation.  If  some  partisan  of  or- 
ganized labor  did  not  want  such  bills 
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to  be  considered,  he  might  propose  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— whichever  committee  might  be 
concerned  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion— be  abolished,  so  that  the  Senate 
could  not  act  on  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  the  Senate  might  act  to  abolish  the 
committee  before  anyone  could  say 
"Scat." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Such  a  Senator  would 
stand  in  very  great  danger  of  suffering 
the  fate  of  Haman.  who  was  hanged  on 
the  gallows  which  was  constructed  for 
Mordecai,  because  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  has  been 
marked  since  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  sometimes  at  the  extreme  on  one 
side,  and  sometimes  the  extreme  on  the 
other  side.  TTie  pendulum  swings  from 
side  to  side. 

We  talk  about  the  French  being  a  vola- 
tile people.  I  dare  say  we  are  more  vola- 
tile than  the  French.  A  labor  leader 
who  might  be  in  favor  of  jamming  a  pro- 
posal through  Congress  without  benefit 
of  hearings  might  become  the  victim  of 
a  bjrpassing  of  committees  and  of  the  en- 
actment of  bills  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  fundamental  rights  of  or- 
ganized labor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  endorse  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  am  glad  he 
mentioned  the  scaffold  on  which  Mor- 
decai was  to  have  been  hanged.  It  was 
a  little  higher  than  the  celling  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  He  was  to  have  been 
hanged  so  high  that  everybody  could 
see  him  dangling  there.  But  the  man 
who  framed  that  exhibition  became  the 
one  who  was  hanged  there.  But  the 
same  major  figure  in  that  drama  of  the 
Jewish  people — and  they  were  going  to 
destroy  them  all — gives  me  hope  that 
those  of  us  who  stand  on  the  Senate  floor 
today,  seeking  to  preserve  the  fvmda- 
mental  rules  of  the  Senate,  for  the  pres- 
ervation not  only  of  States  rights  in  the 
broad  sense,  but  also  of  what  Webster 
called  American  constitutional  liberty, 
may  come  within  the  category  of  what 
Mordecai  said  to  the  beautiful  Esther. 

And  who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this? 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  emphasis 
which  the  distinguished  parliamen- 
tarian, the  Senator  from  Georgia,  has 
given  to  the  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  Issue  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  jrield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  be  quite  can- 
did with  the  Senator.  I  had  intended 
before  the  close  of  the  morning  hour  to 
send  to  the  desk  the  same  12  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which 
I  offered  last  year,  and  a  motion  to 
amend  rule  VII,  which  I  believe  is  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure.  It  is 
now  clear  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  get 
the  floor  before  2  o'clock  in  order  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  it  wiU  be  a 
good  deal  later  than  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  this  except  by  unani- 


mous consent.  I  wondered  whether  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  permit  me  to  sub- 
mit these  proposals, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator's 
friend  from  Georgia  does  not  object,  his 
friend  from  Virginia  will  not  object. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  procedure  will  pursue  the  nor- 
mal parliamentary  course  and  that  the 
submitting  of  the  proposals  will  in  no 
way  jeopardize  the  right  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  the  floor.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  would  make  this  modi- 
flcation:  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
statement  will  affect  the  Senator's  view 
or  not. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  followed  a  simi- 
lar procedure,  I  reserved  the  right  to 
have  the  proposals  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  after 
rule  XXri  had  been  disposed  of.  I  did 
not  exercise  that  right  then,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  do  so  this  year.  I  do  not 
think  these  proposals  would  presently  be 
referred  to  committee.  But  if  the  Sena- 
tor frpm  Georgia  insisted,  I  woxild  have 
to  ^^e  that  request. 

^.  RUSSELL.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  proposed  changes  would  be  re- 
ferred to  committee.  I  looked  at  some 
of  the  hearings  before  the  committee, 
which  went  into  the  proposals  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  at  some 
length,  and  found  that  one  of  his  reso- 
lutions was  reported  favorably  and 
adopted.  So  in  one  respect  the  rules 
were  amended  by  a  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  were  amended 
finally,  but  not  until  after  I  had  been 
recognized  and  asked  that  the  proposals 
be  referred  at  the  conclusion  of  the  un- 
successful effort  to  change  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  really  expedite 
action  on  his  proposals  if  he  had  them 
referred  to  committee,  because  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  fact  that  the  reso- 
lution imder  consideration  has  not  been 
referred  to  committee — the  resolution 
now  pending — will  mean  that  this  ques- 
tion will  be  debated  by  the  Senate  for  a 
long  time,  because  we  are  sitting  now 
really  as  a  committee  of  the  whole — 100 
Senators.  We  cannot  hear  testimony 
from  witnesses;  we  can  hear  testimony 
only  from  Senators — and  they  are  all 
partisan  on  this  question,  one  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Really,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  expedite  action  on 
his  various  resolutions  to  amend  the 
rules  if  they  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  be- 
cause it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
consideration  of  a  change  in  rule  XXII 
is  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  see  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  this  request: 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  referral  12  proposed  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
a  motion  to  amend  rule  Vn.  It  is  my 
intention  to  move  at  an  appropriate 
time  for  the  adoption  of  these  rules. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  then,  is  asking  that  all  of 
his  proposals,  save  one,  be  referred  to 
committee? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  send  them  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  referral.  I  suppose 
they  will  be  referred. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  can  al- 
ways  submit  them,  if  he  wishes  to  follow 
this  procedui-e.  He  can  offer  one  on  the 
next  day  in  identical  language  with  the 
one  before  the  committee.  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  refer  all  the  proposed 
resolutions  to  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
this  colloquy,  is  there  any  objection  to 
my  sending  forft-ard  the  resolutions  and 
motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  resolutions  and  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  of  the  essence  of  what  has  some- 
times been  called  the  great  compromise; 
namely,  one  body  of  Congress  to  be  se- 
lected on  a  population  basis,  and  the 
other  on  a  basis  in  which  small  States 
would  have  equal  representation  with 
the  largest,  that  the  latter  body,  the  Sen- 
ate, was  to  afford  protection  to  the  rights 
of  sovereign  States,  however  small.  To 
afford  that  protection,  far  more  freedom 
of  debate  was  to  be  exercised  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  than  could  be  allowed 
to  Members  of  the  House.  Even  the 
built-in  checks  and  balances  of  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  sovereign  States  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people  would  not  have  been 
suflQcient  to  secure  ratification  but  for 
assurances  given  by  two  outstanding  ad- 
vocates of  the  Constitution,  Madison  ol 
Virginia  and  Hamilton  of  New  York,  that 
amendments  would  be  adopted  to  meet 
the  criticism  leveled  against  the  Consti- 
tution by  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia  and 
pohtical  leaders  in  both  New  York  and 
North  Carolina.  In  Virginia,  Patrick 
Henry  charged  that  as  framed,  the  Con- 
stitution would  destroy  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  that  by  con- 
centrating financial  and  physical  powers 
in  the  Central  Government,  the  States 
would  ultimately  be  crushed.  Before 
concluding  these  remarks.  I  shall  give 
the  exact  words  used  by  Patrick  Henry 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  his  dire 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  action 
of  all  branches  of  our  Government  in  as- 
similng  power  not  delegated  by  the  Con- 
stitution. I  also  shall  point  out  what  a 
farce  we  have  made  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  which  Madi- 
son and  others  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people  had  been  fully  safeguarded. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  we  may 
have  been  saved  from  a  purely  socialistic 
government,  and  perhaps  a  dictatorship, 
by  reason  of  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  afforded  by  the  Senate  as 
a  deliberative  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  suspend. 

The  morning  hour  having  expired,  the 
resolution  under  consideration  goes  to 
the  calendar,  under  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  resolution  is  my  resolution.  I  wish 
to  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Inquire  whether  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  yield  long  enough  to  permit 
0ie  to  make  a  brief  statement  or  to  al- 
low a  motion  to  consider  the  resolution 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  means 
by  "a  brief  statement."  I  am  making  a, 
"brief"  speech,  but  it  will  take  2  hours. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  yield  briefly 
to  me,  I  shall  explain  the  situation  we 
face  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Very  well ;  I  yield. 
Mr!  JAVITS.  Now  that  the  Anderson 
resolution  has  gone  to  the  calendar,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  or  any  other 
Senator  can  move  to  make  it  the  pend- 
ing business.  I  had  in  mind  making 
clear  why  a  point  of  order  is  not  being 
made  now  against  sending  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  calendar — so  that  matter  will 
be  stated  on  the  Record,  so  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  what  Is  the  con- 
cept of  their  rights  of  those  who  enter- 
tain the  view  I  entertain.  That  is  the 
purpose  in  both  cases — both  to  move  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  and  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Someone  recently 
told  me  that  if  I  were  named  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  end 
successfully  handled  a  $50  billion  budget. 
I  would  be  entitled  to  the  rank  of  field 
marshal.  But  the  highest  rank  I  ever 
held  in  World  War  I  was  that  of  major 
in  the  Army  and  I  am  serving  on  the 
team  led  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1.  He  Is  my 
general;  and,  therefore.  I  now  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
about  my  having  the  rank  of  general 
makes  me  feel  both  grateful  and  hmnble. 
However.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
highest  rank  I  ever  held  was  that  of  ap- 
prentice seaman.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  was  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose we  had  better  terminate  the  refer- 
ences to  military  rank,  before  any  orders 
are  given. 

But  if  I  may  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  let  me  say  that  if  motions  are 
to  be  made,  I  would  prefer  that  they  be 
made  after  the  delivery  of  appropriate 
remarks.  However.  If  such  a  motion  \s 
to  be  made,  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  would  be 
the  appropriate  one  to  make  it.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  for  that  purpose,  If 
he  will  stipulate  that  in  that  connection 
he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Very  well,  Mr. 
President;  under  that  understanding  I 
yield  for  that  purpose  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  jrielded  to. 


lii.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  yielding  to  me; 
and  in  that  connection  I  ask  that  no 
rights  of  Senators  be  in  any  way  jeopard- 
ized. 
I  now  move  that  the  Senate  consider 

my  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
his  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
the  same  basis,  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  state  that  in  not  making  a  point 
of  order  against  the  procedure  adopted 
by  the  Chair,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  Senate  rule  with  respect  to  limitation 
of  debate;  namely,  rule  XXI,  itself  is  not 
being  acceded  to;  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  rules  are  now  being  fol- 
lowed, the  point  will  be  made  that  the 
rules  for  closing  debate  on  the  question 
of  whether  this  resolution  will  be  con- 
sidered are  rules  which  the  Chair  will 
have  to  apply— so  we  shall  contend — 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  not  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate; 
and  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  preju- 
diced by  the  procedure  now  being  pur- 
sued, because  it  does  not  inhibit  the  pur- 
suance of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
majority  to  change  the  rules,  uninhibited 
by  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  constant  repetition  by 
those  who.  we  charge,  are  tr\-lng  to  gag 
the  Senate,  that  they  are  following  the 
niles  meticulously,  except  that  when  it 
pleases  them  they  will  disagree  with  nile 
XXn.  and  will  move  to  bring  debate  to  a 
close  in  some  fashion  unknown  to  the 
Senate,  although  they  say  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  rules  prevail.  That  is  a  most 
extraordinary  situation. 

What  would  happen  in  a  community  if 
one  of  its  residents  were  to  say,  "I  be- 
lieve in  every  ordinance  in  this  town, 
and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that 
not  one  of  them  is  violated,  and  I  will  re- 
port on  any  of  my  neighbors  who  violates 
one  of  them.  But  I  do  not  like  the  ordi- 
nance which  makes  the  street  in  front 
of  my  house  a  one-way  street,  and  I  am 
going  to  drive  down  this  street  in  either 
direction,  'hell  for  leather.'  despite  the 
ordinance  which  makes  it  a  one-way 
street  and  prohibits  one  from  going  the 
other  way  on  it." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  position  in 
which  the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
find  themselves.  They  say  they  are 
following  the  rules,  and  they  say  the 
niles  are  fine,  except  for  rules  XXII 
and  XXXrr.  But  they  say  they  do  not 
Uke  rules  XXn  and  XXXH.  and  say  that 
therefore  they  will  disregard  them,  and 
will  cast  them  aside — in  a  manner  ab- 
solutely xmknown  to  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me, 


in  order  to  permit  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  WeU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  point  out  that  Senators  will 
have  from  now  until  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
when  we  will  recess  to  celebrate  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  preserved  the  Union  and 
then  we  will  start  the  fight  over  again 
to  dismember  it.  So  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time.  However,  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
we  are  willing  to  abide  by  all  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  which  we  believe  to  be  con- 
stitutional; but  we  do  not  wish  to  abide 
by  rules  which  are  not  constitutional. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico constitutes  himself  the  judge  as  to 
which  are  constitutional. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  but  I  reserve 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality, because  clearly  such  con- 
stitutional questions  can  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  And  on  that  question,  I  in- 
tend to  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  and  the  citizen 
to  whom  I  referred  might  have  said  the 
one-way  street  ordinance  was  vmconsti- 
tutional.  However,  it  was  written  into 
the  ordinances  of  that  town,  and  could 
have  been  changed  only  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  at  the  meeting  of  the  alder- 
men. 

Here  we  have  all  the  "aldermen"  in 
session ;  and  our  opponents  say,  "All  the 
rules  are  fine  except  the  ones  with  which 
we  disagree ;  and  in  our  effort  to  gag  the 
Senate  by  simple  majority  vote  and  In 
our  effort  to  make  the  Senate  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  make  the  Senate  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  British  House  of  Lords — a 
body  with  a  noble  title,  but  with  no 
authority — we  say  all  these  rules  are 
good,  except  this  one;  and  It  is  uncon- 
stitutional said  vicious,  and  we  will  not 
follow  that  rule." 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  way  in 
which  their  argimient  Is  dressed  up, 
that  certainly  is  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  be  willing  to  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  asked  to  yield  by  a  Senator 
who  comes  from  a  State  that  Is  propos- 
ing to  do  high  honor  to  a  great  Virginian, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Because  I  would  not 
wish  to  appear  to  discriminate  against 
a  Senator  from  a  State  that  is  going  to 
honor  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASK  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  wish  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  great  Woodrow  Wilson ;  and 
in  that  connection  I  honor  the  great 
Senator  from  Vlrglna,  who  himself  Is 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Tercente- 
nary Celebration  ConMnlsslon  this  year. 
We  look  to  him  In  our  effort  to  secure  a 
Uttle  money  with  which  to  make  it  a 
viable  one.  and  I  know  he  will  cotfl?- 
erate  in  that  connection. 
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Mr.  President,  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry Is  as  follows:  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  is  now 
the  motion  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution 
9,  and  that  that  will  remain  the  pending 
business  until  it  is  displaced  by  action 
taken  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
the  first  p€Ut  of  my  question.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  my  question  is  as  follows: 
Will  the  motion  remain  the  pending 
business  imtil  displaced  by  action  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight  without  having 
taken  any  action  on  the  motion,  the  mo- 
tion will  die.  It  will  have  to  be  taken 
up  anew. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  will  not  continue  be- 
yond the  legislative  day? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Not  if  the  Senate  ad- 
journs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Not  the 
pending  motion;  but  the  motion  can  be 
renewed. 

Mr.  CASE.  A  recess  would  not  have 
that  e£Fect? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
danger  to  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  of  a  change  in  procedure 
which  would  erode  and  threaten  to  de- 
stroy the  function  of  the  Senate  as  a 
deliberative  body  should  be  recognized 
by  all  thinking  persons  as  outweighing 
temi>orary  advantages  which  partisans 
would  gain  in  obtaining  prompt  action 
on  a  few  items  of  politically  expedient 
legislation.  And  even  those  partisan  ad- 
vocates of  change  who  might  find  them- 
selves able  to  ride  rovighshod  over  a  help- 
less minority  today  might  themselves  be 
on  the  losing  side  tomorrow  and  might 
then  regret  surrender  of  any  part  of  the 
right  to  discuss  questions  of  principle  for 
as  long  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  peo- 
ple Of  the  Nation  realize  fully  what  is 
involved. 

A  material  limitation  on  Senate  de- 
bate— and  permitting  clotiu-e  by  major- 
ity vote  would  imp>ose  a  material  limita- 
tion— would  be  contrary  to  the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  plan  of  government. 
It  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  conjpact 
which  made  our  constitutional  union 
possible.  It  would  upset  the  carefully 
contrived  balance  among  the  branches 
of  our  Government.  It  would  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Senate  as  a  guardian 
of  States  rights  and  individual  liberties. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  change  the  rules 
imder  which  the  Senate  has  functioned 
satisfactorily  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  present  cloture  nile  gives  adequate 
protection  against  abuse  of  the  privilege 
of  extended  debate  by  a  few  wilful  men. 
No  desirable  legislation  has  been  perma- 
nently blocked  by  filibusters. 

Allowing  a  majority  of  one  to  cut  off 
Senate  debate  would  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedient because  the  weapon  forged 
against  one  area  01  the  country  and  one 
viewpoint  could  readily  be  turned  against 
any  other  section  or  minority  interest. 


Those  who  call  themselves  liberals  shovild 
be  especially  careful  because  in  the  past 
they  have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
a  system  which  allows  untrammeled 
expression  of  unpopular  views. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Etoes  not  the  Senator 
remember  that  last  summer  a  group  of 
us  who  were  opposed  to  the  Telstar  bill 
had  debate  terminated  on  us  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cloture?  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  sectional  subjects  are  not  at  issue, 
cloture  can  be  obtained;  but  when  sec- 
tional issues — and  particularly  issues  re- 
lated to  civil  rights — are  involved,  in 
practice  the  two-thirds  rule  does  not 
permit  such  limitation? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  understand  that 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Illinois 
wishes  to  change  the  rules  to  take  care 
of  expediting  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  my  main  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  the  main 
purpose. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  will  note  what  has  been  said. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  that 
the  main  purpose  of  changing  the  rules 
is  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  I  have  never  denied  it.  The  action 
on  the  bill  relating  to  Telstar  showed 
that  if  the  bipartisan  coalition  is  work- 
ing strongly,  supported  by  the  financial 
and  social  establishments  of  the  country, 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  limit  debate  can  be 
obtained.  But  on  questions  of  civil 
rights,  when  we  face  the  heritage  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  alliance  of  the  border 
States  with  the  former  Confederate 
States  together  with  their  crsrptosym- 
pathizers  from  the  North  and  West,  we 
get  into  deep  trouble.  I  think  no  good 
purpose  is  served  by  concealing  that  fact. 
I  have  never  tried  to  conceal  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  always  been  very  frank  about 
it.  I  believe  we  should  know  what  the 
issues  are. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  always  contended  that  if  the  rule 
applied  to  one  thing  at  one  time,  it  could 
apply  to  something  else  at  another  time. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has  said 
that  while  in  all  past  fights  so-called 
civil  rights  was  the  purpose  of  the  effort, 
he  imderstood  that  now  it  was  not  the 
sole  purpose.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  if  there  is  any  issue  that  has 
been  voted  on  by  more  yea-and-nay 
votes  in  detail  in  the  Senate  in  the  last 
5  years,  it  has  been  the  type  of  legislation 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
others  would  call  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  1957  a  civil  rights  bill  was  before 
the  Senate.  Amendment  after  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  that  bill.  There 
were  amendments  to  establish  fair  em- 
plojonent  practice  committees — to  take 


over  the  employment  policies  of  private 
enterprise  in  this  country — and  amend- 
ments that  would  have  given  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
powers  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  had.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  amendments  would  have  given  him 
much  greater  powers  than  those  exer- 
cised by  Charles  I  of  England  when  he 
lost  his  head  for  being  a  tyrant.  Every 
conceivable  amendment  was  voted  upon 
by  a  record  vote. 

In  the  year  1957,  after  the  Senate  had 
expressed  itself  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  every  detailed  amendment  that  even 
the  resourceful  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
his  outstanding  staff  of  experts  working 
with  him  in  the  civil  rights  field  could 
bring  forward,  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
passed  in  1957. 

In  1960  the  same  thing  happened.  A 
civil  rights  bill  was  brought  before  the 
Senate.  Amendment  after  amendment 
was  offered.  The  Senate  voted  on  each 
of  them  by  a  record  vote.  I  do  not  recall 
the  exact  number  of  amendments  that 
were  offered.  I  looked  up  the  informa- 
tion the  other  day.  On  the  first  occasion 
I  think  about  32  amendments  were  of- 
fered, and  on  the  second  occasion,  about 
38  amendments.  Practically  all  of  them 
were  decided  by  yea-and-nay  votes. 

After  the  Senate  had  expressed  itself 
on  all  the  civil  rights  amendments  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  his  asso- 
ciates could  dream  up  and  put  down 
on  paper  so  that  the  legislative  clerk 
could  read  them  from  the  desk,  the 
Senate  passed  a  civil  rights  bill. 

In  no  other  field  has  legislation  been 
more  thoroughly  debated  and  considered 
in  such  detail.  Every  detail  was  de- 
cided on  its  merits  by  a  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  this  was  done  under  the  present 
rules.  In  my  opinion  this  clearly  shows 
that  the  allegation  that  a  gag  rule  is 
necessary  to  get  consideration  of  civil 
rights  legislation  is  spurious  and  with- 
out basis  of  fact. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  might  say  that 
action  on  the  amendments  had  some 
effect  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
He  might  say,  "Senators  voted  against 
my  amendments  because  they  were 
afraid  if  they  did  not  do  so,  they  would 
not  get  the  necessary  votes  to  pass  the 
bill."  We  all  think  our  amendment  is 
the  best  one  that  has  been  proposed. 
But  such  a  statement  would  apply  in 
relation  to  any  piece  of  legislation. 
Scarcely  any  bill  is  brought  before  the 
Senate  in  cormection  with  which  the 
authors  do  not  plead  with  Senators 
offering  amendments  not  to  offer  them. 
They  say,  "Please  do  not  offer  that 
amendment,  because  if  you  do,  it  will 
drive  away  4  or  5  votes.  I  want  the  bill 
passed." 

So  we  cannot  confine  that  argument 
to  what  we  might  call  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  refer  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  calls  civil  rights 
legislation.  To  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, much  of  what  the  Senator  has  pro- 
posed is  "civil  wrongs"  legislation. 

The  Senate  has  legislated  thoroughly 
and  in  great  detail  in  relation  to  the 
voting  field.  It  voted  on  all  amend- 
ments that  could  possibly  be  brought  for- 
ward under  the  broadest  interpretation 
of  civil  rights,  without  the  application  of 
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cloture  imder  the  rules  as  they  stand  at 
the  present  time,  and  after  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  had  voted  against  clotvure 
in  one  instance. 

In  the  light  of  that  record,  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  see  how  any  rational 
human  being  can  argue  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  must  be  amended  to  obtain 
a  vote  on  civil  rights  proposals. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  one  who  believes 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  should  be 
complied  with,  I  request  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  yield  further  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  hoping  he 
might  indicate  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular civil  rights  bill  he  wishes  to  ex- 
pedite by  changing  the  rules  relates  to, 
as  I  recall,  section  3  of  the  civil  rights 
iHll  of  1957,  which  would  have  denied 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Whatever 
section  that  was,  we  defeated  it.  We 
defeated  that  section. 

When  I  speak  again  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  take  up  that  provision  of  the  civil 
rights  bill.  At  that  time  I  intend  to 
speak  at  length  on  the  subject.  Today  I 
merely  wish  to  make  a  few  preliminary 
observations  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved;  that  the  Senate  rules 
are  those  of  a  continuing  body  and 
should  not  be  changed  except  as  provided 
in  its  rules. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
permit  me  to  yield  for  that  purpose.  I 
had  better  not  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator  I 
will  not  permit  any  violation  of  the  rules 
ataU. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  for  the 
rules,  and  the  Senator  is  asking  me  to 
maintain  them.  That  is  what  I  shall 
proceed  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  us  to 
consider  proposed  changes  in  our  rules 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  immediate 
expediency  but  in  the  light  of  the  back- 
ground and  traditions  of  this  body  and 
with  an  eye  on  the  future. 

SENATX     IS     A     I7NTQT7X     BODY 

Unlike  many  of  our  institutions,  the 
Senate  was  not  established  as  a  copy  of 
some  existing  goverrunental  unit.  It  was 
uniquely  and  carefully  designed,  after 
long  and  arduous  debate,  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  13  proudly  independent 
States  which  were  willing  to  surrender 
to  a  Union  only  so  much  of  their  sover- 
eignty as  was  essential  to  promote  their 
common  welfare. 

The  attitude  with  which  the  making  of 
our  Constitution  was  approached  is  evi- 
dent from  the  language  of  the  resolution 


of  the  Continental  Con«rress  adopted 
February  21.  1787,  calling  a  convention 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
May  "for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral legislatures  such  alterations  and 
provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed 
to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the 
States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 
The  difficulties  this  convention  faced 
are  indicated  by  George  Washington's 
statement  quoted  by  Gouvemeur  Morris: 

It  Is  too  probnble  that  no  plan  we  propose 
will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful 
conflict  Is  to  be  sustained.  If  to  please  the 
people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disap- 
prove, how  can  we  afterwards  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  Is  In 
the  hand  of  God. 

From  May  to  September,  the  Conven- 
tion struggled  to  devise  a  plan  of  Fed- 
eral Government  which  the  delegates 
were  willing  to  defend,  and  when  that 
task  was  completed,  the  work  of  ob- 
taining approval  for  the  new  Constitu- 
tion had  hardly  begun.  Ratification  by 
nine  States  was  necessary  before  it  could 
be  adopted.  The  people  of  the  States 
had  to  be  made  to  understand  the  vir- 
tues of  the  plan  and  the  necessity  for 
concessions  in  compromise  provisions 
that  did  not  completely  satisfy  anyone, 
even  the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Gov.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
who  had  presented  to  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  the  Virginia  plan  which  be- 
came the  primary  basis  for  the  final 
document,  said  it  contained  "features  so 
odious"  that  "he  doubted  whether  he 
should  ever  be  able  to  agree  with  it." 
Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  who  had 
backed  a  proposal  by  Charles  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Congress  for  passage 
of  any  act  regulating  commerce  left 
Pliiladelphia  in  disgust  before  the  Con- 
vention adjourned,  complaining  of  the 
threat  to  States'  rights  which  he  saw  in 
the  proposed  Constitution. 

Ratification  occurred  because  the  Con- 
vention chose  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  Washington  and  Madison  and  others 
who  said,  as  I  shall  point  out  presently, 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  had  been 
recognized  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution but.  to  remove  any  possible 
doubt  as  to  their  intentions,  a  series  of 
amendments  could  be  adopted  by  the 
next  Congress  putting  the  implied  in- 
dividual and  States'  rights  and  the  limi- 
tations on  the  Central  Government  in 
written  form. 

These  reassurances  included  the  en- 
dorsement of  George  Washington,  who 
threw  his  great  infiuence  on  the  side 
of  the  Constitution  and  said  the  choice 
was  between  "adoption  or  anarchy." 
They  included  also  the  support  of  John 
Marshall,  who  said  later  in  one  of  his 
opinions : 

No  political  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough 
to  think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which 
separate  the  Stat€8,  and  compounding  the 
American  people  Into  one  common  mass. 

But,  probably  the  most  influential  fac- 
tor  in   producing   ratification    was    the 


expositions  of  the  Constitution  pre- 
sented by  James  Madison  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  In  the  PederaUst  papers.  Vir- 
ginians of  his  day  accepted  with  confi- 
dence the  statements  of  Madison  that 
the  States  would  continue  to  be  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  units  which  had  dele- 
gated only  specific  powers  to  the  Central 
Grovemment.  They  were  reassured  also 
by  the  fact  that  Hamilton,  who  was  Uie 
leading  champion  of  a  strong  Central 
Government,  stated  his  agreement  with 
Madison  on  that  point. 

In  the  Federalist  No.  14  Madison 
wrote: 

In  the  first  place,  It  Is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  General  Government  Is  not  to  be 
charged  with  the  whole  power  of  making 
and  administering  laws.  Its  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  certain  enumerated  objects,  which, 
concern  bM  the  members  of  the  Republic 
but  which  are  not  to  be  attained  by  the 
separate  provisions  of  any.  The  subordinate 
governments,  which  can  extend  their  care 
to  aU  those  other  objects  which  can  be 
separately  provided  for,  wUl  retain  their 
due  authority  and  activity.  Were  it  pro- 
posed by  the  plan  of  the  Convention  to 
abolish  the  governments  of  the  particular 
States,  Its  adversaries  would  have  some 
ground  for  their  objection;  though  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  If  they  were 
abolished  the  General  Government  would  be 
comp)elled,  by  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  reinstate  them  In  their  Junsdlctlon. 

Hamilton,  in  turn,  in  the  Federalist 
No.  17,  referred  to  the  fears  that  allow- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
directly  with  individual  citizens  would 
make  the  Central  Government  too  pow- 
erful and  enable  it  to  absorb  the  resid- 
uary powers  of  the  States  and  localities. 
He  said  it  was  improbable  that  Federal 
authorities  would  have  a  disposition  to 
do  this  because  "the  attempt  to  exercise 
those  powers  would  be  as  troublesome  as 
it  would  be  nugatory." 

STATK     SOVEREIGNTY     RECOC^rtZKD 

In  the  Federalist  No.  39  Madison  went 
into  more  detail  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  Government  as  part  na- 
tionalist and  part  Federal.  He  said  that 
"if  the  Government  be  national  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  its  powers,  it 
changes  its  aspect  again  when  we  con- 
template it  in  relation  to  the  extent  of 
its  powers.  In  this  relation,"  he  said, 
"the  proposed  Government  cannot  be 
deemed  a  national  one;  since  its  juris- 
diction extends  to  certain  enumerated 
objects  only,  and  leaves  to  the  several 
States  a  residuary  and  inviolable  sover- 
eignty over  all  other  objects." 

In  the  next  paper.  Federalist  No.  40, 
Madison  argued  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  not  exceeded  its  au- 
thority, because  it  had  adhered  to  the 
Confederation  principle  of  a  General 
Government  of  limited  powers.  "We 
have  seen,"  he  said,  "that  in  the  new 
Government,  as  In  the  old,  the  general 
powers  are  limited:  and  that  the  States, 
in  all  eniunerated  cases,  are  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction." 

Hammering  on  the  same  point  In  Fed- 
eralist No.  44,  Madison  wrote: 

As  their  constitutions  Invest  the  State 
legislatures  with  absolute  sovereignty.  In  all 
cases  not  excepted  by  the  existing  Articles 
of  Confederation,  aU  the  authorities  con- 
tained In  the  proposed  Constitution,  so  far 
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as  tbey  exceed  those  envimerated  in  the  Con- 
federation would  have  been  ann\Uled  and 
the  new  Congress  would  have  been  reduced 
to  the  same  impotent  conditions  as  their 
predecessors. 

Because  of  this  situation,  he  said  it 
had  been  necessary  to  give  the  Central 
Government  treatymaklng  powers, 
without  which  it  could  not  handle  for- 
eign affairs. 

dei:jk:atxd   powxas   rxw   Am   dkixnxd 
Continuing  his  exposition  in  Federal- 
ist No.  45,  Madison  said: 

The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  re- 
main In  the  State  governments  are  numer- 
ous and  indefinite.  The  former  will  be 
exercised  principally  on  external  objects,  as 
war,  peace,  negotiation,  and  foreign  com- 
merce; with  which  last  the  power  of  taxation 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  connected.  The 
powers  reserved  to  the  several  States  will 
extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people,  and 
the  internal  order.  Improvement,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  The  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  most  Important 
and  extensive  In  times  of  war  and  danger; 
those  of  the  State  governments  in  times  of 
peace  and  security. 

Hamilton's  agreement  with  these 
views  was  recorded  in  Federalist  No.  82, 
where  he  wrote  that  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  a  former  paper  in  the  series — 
teach  us  that  the  States  will  retain  all  pre- 
existing authorities  which  may  not  be  ex- 
clusively delegated  to  the  Federal  head;  and 
that  this  exclusive  delegation  can  only  exist 
In  one  of  three  cases;  where  an  exclusive 
authority  is,  in  express  terms,  granted  to 
the  Union;  or  where  a  particular  authority 
is  granted  to  the  Union,  and  the  exercise  of 
a  like  authority  is  prohibited  to  the  States; 
or  where  an  authority  Ls  granted  to  the 
Union,  with  which  a  similar  authority  In  the 
States  would  be  utterly  incompatible. 

Even  In  the  light  of  these  positive  as- 
surances of  recognition  of  and  respect 
for  sovereign  rights  of  the  States,  how- 
ever, Massachusetts  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution only  imder  promise  of  amend- 
ments; Virginia  with  a  demand  for 
them;  and  New  York  practically  upon 
the  condition  of  amendments.  Virginia 
also  made  its  position  plain  by  naming 
as  its  first  Senators,  Richard  H.  Lee  and 
William  Grayson,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  Patrick  Henry,  in  preference 
to  the  nominees  of  James  Madison. 

BILl.    or    RIGHTS    PBOPOSKD 

The  first  Congress,  which  met  in  1789, 
responded  to  the  popular  demand  by 
proposing  12  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  resolution  which  stated: 

The  conventions  of  a  number  of  States 
having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the 
Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its 
powers,  that  ftuther  declaratory  and  restric- 
tive clauses  should  be  added:  And  as  ex- 
tending the  ground  of  public  confidence  In 
the  government  wlU  best  Insure  the  bene- 
ficial ends  of  its  institution:  Be  it 

Resolved  •  •  •  that  the  following  arti- 
cles be  proposed  as  amendments. 

These  first  amendments,  10  of  which 
were  adopted,  included,  as  I  need  hardly 
remind  the  Senators,  the  9th,  which 
says:  "The  enumeration  in  the  Consti- 


tution, of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people,"  and  the  10th. 
which  says:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  Ftounding  Fathers 
to  protect  States  rights,  but  since,  as 
Patrick  Henry  said,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment was  given  the  power  of  the  sword 
and  the  purse,  how  could  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  rights  be  insured? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  learned  colleague  from  Virginia  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  intend  to  discuss  at  a  later 
period  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  passed  after  the 
Civil  War,  which  gave  to  the  Congress 
the  power  to  protect  the  equal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  various 
States  and  to  protect  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  will  come  within  the 
general  outline  of  a  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  trial  by  jury.  I  said  the  cor- 
nerstones of  this  great  edifice  are  al- 
ready being  torn  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  construing  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  was  devoted  solely  to  the 
right  of  former  slaves  to  citizenship,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  vote,  as  blanket  au- 
thority to  strike  down  any  State  law  it 
wishes  to,  under  the  specious  claim  that 
it  violates  the  due  process  clause. 

I  shall  deal  with  that  question  when 
I  get  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  my  leaders 
have  asked   me   to  be  brief  today 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Because  this 
question  affects  all  the  Nation,  and  we 
want  to  give  our  friends  who  are  from 
outside  the  South  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  we  go  into  an  extensive 
discussion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    One  question;  yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  that  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  exist  and  that  they 
are  legally  in  effect? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  I  do  not  deny 
that  they  exist.  I  assert  that  they  have 
been  badly  abused  and  misconstrued. 
The  14th  amendment  had  nothing  to  do 
with  segregation,  but  the  great  Chief 
Justice  from  California  read  a  book  by  a 
Swedish  socialist  who  said  that  our  Con- 
stitution is  outmoded  and  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  the  ash  can.  On  Wednesday  I 
am  going  to  address  a  breakfast  club  on 
the  subject  of  those  who  ask  that  the 
Bible  be  rewritten  because  it  was  written 
some  2,000  or  3,000  years  ago  and  some 
ask  "how  can  that  be  good  law  for 
today?"  Some  3,000  years  ago  God  spoke 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  and  laid  down 
the  commandments,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill. 


Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness" 
"How."  some  ask,  "can  that  be  the  law 
today?  That  was  done  3,000  years  ago; 
that  was  in  the  old  stone  age,  or  whatever 
one  wants  to  call  it." 

By  the  same  token  our  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  think  that  our  Constitution  was 
written  for  a  previous  age  and  we  should 
not  be  bound  by  all  of  its  provisions. 
What  did  the  Chief  Justice  say  in  Brown 
V.  the  Board  of  Education  in  1954?  He 
said  we  cannot  turn  the  clock  back.  So 
he  turned  the  clock  forward  and  used 
the  14th  amendment  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

I  shall  discuss  that  subject,  but  I  am 
not  discussing  it  now  in  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  what  is  involved  in  pro- 
posals to  change  our  debate  rules. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  IlUnois  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  say  that  he 
does  recognize  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course,  when 
the  14th  amendment  was  adopted,  the 
State  that  first  gave  us  representative 
government,  going  back  to  Jamestown  in 
1619,  was  Mihtary  District  No.  1,  and 
was  found  by  Congress  to  be  incapable 
of  self-government;  and,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  all  Southern  whites  were 
disqualified  and  Negroes  were  given  of- 
fice. So  the  amendment  was  illegally 
adopted  and  ratified.  But  it  Is  In  the 
Constitution.  Frankly.  I  would  take  it 
out  and  change  it  if  I  had  the  power  to 
do  so,  but  I  recognize  that  I  do  not  have 
that  power.  However,  as  long  as  it  is  in 
the  Constitution,  we  should  not  go  be- 
yond what  Thad  Stevens  intended,  which 
was  that  all  those  freed  under  the  13th 
amendment  should  be  recognized  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  now  imder- 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  doubts  as  to  whether  the  14th 
amendment  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  I  merely  say 
that  it  was  never  legally  put  in  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  got  into  the  Constitution. 
The  Senator  says  that  I  have  doubts 
about  it.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1954,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
land.  We  do  not  know  how  to  get  from 
under  it,  since  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  bayonets  with  which  to  enforce 
it.  They  sent  troops  into  Little  Rock 
and  they  sent  troops  into  Oxford.  What 
can  we  do  about  it,  whether  we  tliink  it 
is  right  or  wrong?  With  bayonets  stick- 
ing in  one's  back,  all  argument  ends. 

The  14th  amendment  was  never  legally 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  doing  one 
thing— provide  full  citizenship  for  for- 
mer slaves,  including  the  right  to  vote. 
When  it  was  proposed,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  one  thing,  it  was  to 
ratify  an  illegal  action  by  Lincoln.  Did 
he  have  any  right  to  free  the  slaves? 
Of  course  not.  He  limited  his  so-called 
war  action  to  the  South,  to  the  Con- 
federacy. He  limited  Its  application  to 
the  slaves  in  the  South,  but  it  was  still 
illegal.  The  13th  amendment  was 
adopted  to  conform  to  the  illegal  acts  of 
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President  Lincoln  in  freeing  the  slaves. 

Then  the  14th  amendment 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Do  I  understand 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor would  let  me  finish  before  he  under- 
stands anything  else. 

The  14th  amendment  was  proposed  to 
let  those  former  slaves  vote,  in  the 
South,  and  to  have  them  recognized  as 
rightfully  recognized  citizens.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  schools;  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  New  York 
prayer  case;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
redistricting ;  and  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  law  of  a  State  dealing  with 
the  NAACP,  an  organization  which  stirs 
up  litigation.  They  say  to  people,  "You 
bring  litigation,  and  we  will  furnish  the 
lawyer  for  you.  If  you  lose,  we  will  pay 
for  the  litigation."  Is  that  legal  for 
whites?  Oh  no.  However,  it  is  legal 
for  them.  When  I  get  the  time  a  little 
later,  I  will  tell  the  Senator  more  about 
the  i4th  amendment.  Now  I  do  not 
have  the  time  available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  believe  that  the  13th 
amendment  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  When  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, Jefferson  said,  "Let  us  outlaw 
slavery.  Let  us  vote  to  outlaw  that  in- 
stitution, because  it  is  iniquitous." 

Massachusetts,  however,  was  selling 
slaves  to  the  South,  and  its  reprtsenta- 
tives  said,  "If  you  press  that  amend- 
ment, we  will  walk  out  of  the  Conven- 
tion." 

We  were  forced  to  drop  the  amend- 
ment. That  is  my  answer  about  the 
13th  amendment.  We  were  ready  to  do 
that  before  the  Abolitionist  Party  spon- 
sored it  as  a  part  of  their  justification  to 
come  down  to  the  South  and  kill  our 
young  men  and  wreck  our  prosperity. 
We  were  ready  to  outlaw  slavery,  but 
those  people  in  the  North  were  selling 
us  slaves,  and  would  have  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia,  then,  believes  that  the  13th 
amendment  is  a  part  of  the  fimdamental 
law  of  the  land.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  legal.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  legally 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He,  however,  has  some 
doubts  about  the  14th  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  legally  adopted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  13th 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  endorse  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  legally  adopted.  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  14th  amendment  was  legally 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  about  the  15th  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  not  quite  as 
bad.  It  was  adopted  a  little  later. 
However,  the  first  two  were  punitive 
amendments.  The  South  did  not  have 
any  vote  in  proposing  them.  There  were 
rump  conventions  and  legislatures  in  the 
South  that  adopted  those  amendments. 
Neither  one  of  them  was  legally  adopted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore  the  Sena- 
tor would   feel  he   is    acting   properly. 


would  he,  if  he  disobeyed  the  13th  and 
14th  amendments  to  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  one  must 
recognize  the  status  quo,  whether  one 
likes  it  or  not.  One  cannot  set  himself 
up  to  disobey  an  act  of  Congress  or  an 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  because  in 
his  opinion  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution on  which  a  statute  rests  or  on 
which  a  court  decision  was  rendered,  was 
not  legally  adopted. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  bow  to  the  established 
order.  It  does  not  mean  that  one  must 
say  that  it  came  into  existence  in  a 
legal  and  proper  and  desirable  way. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  accurately 
described  by  the  statement  of  Margaret 
Fuller  that  she  accepted  the  universe? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  Margaret  Fuller,  but 
I  believe  she  accepted  the  universe. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  Emer- 
son replied. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  knew  of  him. 
but  I  did  not  know  that  he  said  that  un- 
til my  friend  told  me  about  it. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation 
is  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  but 
If  he  interprets  his  duties  as  permitting 
interference  in  fields  reserved  for  State 
action,  who  shall  check  him?  The 
courts,  and  especially  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  interpreters  of  the  law,  but  when  the 
highest  Court  conceives  of  itself  as  a 
policymaking  body  and  issues  orders  in- 
volving social  reforms  which  interfere 
with  State  functions,  how  can  this  trend 
be  checked?  The  Congress,  in  addition 
to  having  the  power  to  make  laws,  has 
the  power  to  impeach  the  President  and 
other  officials,  but  what  if  the  popularly 
elected  Representatives  yield  to  public 
clamor  and  endorse  proposals  which  in- 
fringe on  States  rights? 

SENATE  IS  DEFENDEB   OF  STATES  EIGHTS 

It  is  when  an  answer  to  these  questions 
is  sought  that  the  unique  position  of  the 
Senate  in  our  system  of  government  be- 
comes apparent.  This  body  is  the  one 
place  where  the  sovereign  States  are  rep- 
resented as  such  and  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity. Even  though  Senators,  since  adop- 
tion of  the  17th  amendment,  are  elected 
by  the  people  instead  of  being  chosen  by 
State  legislatures,  they  still  are  repre- 
sentatives of  their  States  es  a  whole  and 
are  insulated  from  temporary  waves  of 
popular  sentiment  by  6-year  terms  and 
by  having  no  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Senate  seats  at  issue  in  any  one  election 
year. 

Madison  said : 

Tlie  use  of  the  Senate  is  to  consist  in  its 
proceeding  with  more  coolness,  with  more 
system  and  with  more  wisdom  than  the 
popular  branch. 

And,  as  we  recall,  Washington  de- 
scribed the  Senate  to  Jefferson  as  a 
saucer  in  which  legislation  was  poured 
to  cool. 

That  traditional  function  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  exercised  effectively  only  so 
long  as  this  body  remains  a  truly  open 
forum  in  which  each  spokesman  for  a 
sovereign  State  can  expound  his  views 
for  as  long  as  his  conscience  dictates 
when  the  rights  of  his  State  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 


tects those  rights  are  threatened.  The 
Senate  will  become  no  more  than  a 
slower  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
net  results  if  a  simple  majority  can 
decide  when  discussion  should  be  stopped 
and  a  vote  taken. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  told  the 
Senate  in  its  early  days  that  the  only 
weapons  by  which  minorities  can  defend 
themselves  from  the  abuses  which  "the 
wantoruiess  of  power  is  but  too  often  apt 
to  suggest  to  large  and  successful  ma- 
jorities" were  the  forms  and  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  adopted. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  book  on  "Con- 
stitutional Government,"  said: 

An  attempt  was  once  made  to  bring  the 
previous  question  into  the  practices  of  the 
Senate,  but  it  failed  of  success,  and  so  that 
Imperative  form  of  cutting  off  all  ftirther 
discussion  has  fortunately  never  fo^md  a 
place  there.  The  Senate's  opportunity  for 
open  and  unrestricted  discussion  and  Its  sim- 
ple, comparatively,  and  unencumbered 
forms  of  proceeding  unquestionably  enable 
It  to  fulfill  with  very  considerable  success  its 
high  function  as  a  chamber  of  revision. 

NO  JTTSrmCATION  FOR  ORANGE 

Therefore,  I  say  that  before  we  tamper 
with  a  plan  of  proceeding  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  such  distinguished  ap- 
proval for  a  century  and  a  half,  we 
should  be  very  certain  that  there  is  Jus- 
tification for  a  change. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  main 
point,  which  is,  that  a  change  in  the  ex- 
isting rules  is  uimecessary. 

We  are  told  that  a  majority  must  be 
given  the  power  to  cut  off  debate  after 
some  specified  period  of  time  in  order  to 
break  the  power  of  the  filibiister. 

What,  then,  is  the  power  of  the  fili- 
buster and  how  has  it  been  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States? 

The  history  of  limitation  of  debate  In 
the  Senate  and  of  incidents  which  led 
to  attempts  to  impose  limitation  has 
been  set  forth  so  effectively  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Public  Affairs  Bul- 
letin No.  64  by  Dr.  George  Galloway 
and  that  study  Ls  so  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  I  shall  not  re- 
peat the  details  here.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  device  of  the  previous  question 
for  ending  debate,  which  was  allowed 
in  the  Continental  Congress  as  well  as 
the  British  Parliament,  was  carried  over 
into  the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  1789  asid 
allowed  to  stand  tmtil  1806  before  it  was 
abolished  and  truly  free  debate  insti- 
tuted. During  that  first  17  years  the 
previous  question  was  invoked  only  four 
times  and  used  only  three  times,  but  that 
was  enough  to  make  its  dangers  evi- 
dent; and  when  Henry  Clay  sought  to 
have  the  rule  revived  in  1841,  he  failed. 

Numerous  later  attempts  have  been 
made,  as  they  are  being  made  now.  to 
impose  restrictions  on  debate,  but  it  is 
notable  that  the  general  tendency  has 
been  for  new  Members  of  the  Senate,  im- 
patient with  what  seems  to  be  its  de- 
liberate pace,  to  want  the  rules  changed, 
and  then  for  those  same  Members,  as 
they  gain  more  experience,  to  recognize 
the  virtues  of  free  debate  and  to  defend 
the  existing  rule. 

BACKGBOUND  OF  RULE  XXXX 

What  we  now  know  as  rule  XXIL  was 
adopted  in  1917  under  the  pressure  of  a 
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war  emergency  and  on  recommendation 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  who,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated by  quoting  him,  fully  recognized 
the  importance  of  free  debate  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  Wilson  thought  this 
radical  step  was  needed  to  provide  au- 
thority to  arm  ships,  but  it  later  was 
determined  that  he  had  the  authority 
without  resort  to  legislation,  and  the 
tampering  with  Senate  rules  was  a  use- 
less gesture. 

Prom  our  perspective,  there  is  more 
reasonableness  in  Wilson's  calm  writing 
on  government  than  in  his  impassioned 
plea  for  quiclc  Senate  action  on  one 
occasion,  and  in  his  book  on  "Constitu- 
tional Government"  he  said: 

The  Informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative  function. 
The  argument  is  not  only  that  discussed  and 
Interrogated  administration  Is  the  only  pure 
and  efficient  administration,  but  more  than 
that,  that  the  only  really  self-governing  peo- 
ple is  that  people  which  discusses  and  inter- 
rogates its  administration.  The  talk  on  the 
part  of  Congress  which  we  sometimes  Justly 
condemn  is  the  profitless  squabble  of  words 
over  frivolous  bills  or  selfish  party  issues.  It 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  there  being 
too  much  talk  about  the  practical  ccmcerns 
and  processes  of  government.  Such  talk  it  is 
which,  when  earnestly  and  purposefully  con- 
ducted, clears  the  pubUc  mind  and  shapes 
the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

The  significant  thing,  in  our  consid- 
eration of  whether  there  is  need  to 
change  the  Senate  rules  governing 
debate,  is  not  whether  there  have  been 
occasions  when  some  time  has  been 
wasted  by  what  Woodrow  Wilson  called 
••profitless  squabble  of  words,"  but 
whether  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  inci- 
dents has  been  harmful. 

COOLING    OfT    IMPROVES    LBGISLATION 

The  record,  as  set  forth  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  study  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, shows  that  many  bills  against 
which  extended  debate  was  directed 
Ultimately  were  passed  and  I  believe 
careful  study  would  reveal  that  in  most 
instances  the  legislation  was  improved 
by  the  cooling -off  period.  Pew  bills  have 
been  permanently  blocked  and  none  of 
national  importance. 

DEBATE    CAN    BE   ENDED    NOW 

Debate  can  be  ended  now  by  a  vote  of 
two- thirds  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting.  If  a  national  emergency,  such 
as  that  which  Woodrow  Wilson  thought 
existed  in  1917,  should  demand  prompt 
action  on  some  legislation,  I  am  con- 
fident that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  would  cooperate  in 
silencing  obstructionists.  The  necessary 
votes  also  would  be  obtainable  to  stop  a 
filibuster,  even  in  peacetime,  against  ob- 
struction of  any  truly  vital  legislation. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  in- 
cluded enough  believers  in  the  principles 
of  States  rights  and  enough  defenders 
of  legitimate  minority  interests  to  pre- 
vent the  gagging  of  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  time  which  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  viewpoint  of  his  State 
to  the  attention  of  citizens  of  all  the 
other  states  where  questions  of  principle 
and  of  constitutionality  were  concerned, 
and  I  hope  that  that  attitude  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


Our  present  rule  on  limitation  of  de- 
bate is  adequate  and  changing  it  is 
unnecessary. 

Moreover,  a  radical  change  in  the  pres- 
ent rule  would  be  dangerous  and  det- 
rimental in  the  long  nm  even  to  the 
interests  which  now  advocate  the  change. 

Newspaper  writers  and  other  com- 
mentators are  inclined  to  describe  those 
now  advocating  a  change  in  our  rules  as 
"liberals"  who  have  been  frustrated  in 
efforts  to  promote  civil  rights  bills  or 
social  welfare  measures  and  to  associate 
defense  of  free  debate  with  an  ultracon- 
servative  viewpoint.  The  record  shows, 
however,  that  free  debate,  including  ef- 
forts which  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  filibusters  often  have  been  used 
and  defended  by  liberal  leaders. 

A  delay,  during  which  the  people  of 
the  country  are  made  aware  of  the  de- 
tails of  an  issue,  can  be  used,  and  has 
been  used  to  help  bring  about  reforms, 
as  well  as  to  block  passage  of  oppressive 
measures. 

There  was.  for  example,  the  extended 
debate  in  1863  against  efforts  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  There  was 
the  filibuster  against  an  Army  appro- 
priation bill  in  1876  which  carried  a  rider 
that  would  have  suspended  existing  elec- 
tion laws.  Tliere  was  the  successful  fili- 
buster in  1890  against  the  force  bill, 
which  would  have  provided  for  Federal 
supervision  of  elections. 

RIGHTS    OF   LABOR    PBOTECTED 

Our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
Senator  George,  of  Georgia,  testified 
during  the  1947  hearings  on  proposals 
to  limit  Senate  debate  that  if  there  had 
been  such  limitations  as  those  proposed 
in  1937,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  rally  enough  support  to  block  the  ef- 
fort of  a  powerful  and  popular  President 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court;  and  Mem- 
bers now  in  this  body  will  recall  that  in 
1946  the  House  passed  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  a  bill  to  draft  striking  railroad 
workers.  That  proposal,  bo  violently  ob- 
jected to  by  organized  labor,  would  have 
become  law  but  for  the  opportunity  of 
the  Senate  to  analyze  it  in  a  deliberate 
manner. 

In  the  1957  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings a  spokesman  for  the  AFL-CIO  said 
that  powerful  organization  favored  a 
change  in  rules  to  limit  Senate  debate 
primarily  because  of  "the  apparent  need 
for  more  comprehensive  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  civil  rights."  In  1925, 
however,  when  Vice  President  Dawes 
was  trying  to  get  tiie  Senate  to  adopt  a 
previous  question  rule,  he  was  denounced 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
trying  to  gag  the  Senate  and  threaten 
the  rights  of  the  people;  and  in  1946, 
as  I  have  indicated,  absence  of  such  a 
gag  rule  may  have  been  all  that  pre- 
vented the  striking  railroad  workers 
from  being  drafted  into  military  service. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me,  in 
order  that  I  may  submit  a  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield,  so  that  I  may  submit  a 
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resoluUon— and  for  that  purpose  alon*. 
without  yielding  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  a  resolution 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I  mmt 
object.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  It 
was  the  great  liberal  leader.  Senator  La 
Follette,  who  fought  the  1917  cloturp 
rule,  saying: 

This  Senate  is  the  only  place  in  our  system 
where  no  matter  what  may  be  the  organized 
power  behind  any  measure  to  rush  Its  con- 
sideration and  to  compel  its  adoption,  there 
is  a  chance  to  be  heard,  where  there  Is  op. 
portunlty  to  speak  at  length,  and  where  if 
need  be.  under  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  and  the  rules  as  they  stand  today 
the  constitutional  right  Is  reposed  In  a 
member,  of  this  body  to  halt  a  Congress  or  a 
session  on  a  piece  of  legislation  which  may 
undermine  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  which  Sena- 
tors  have  sworn  to  support.  When  you  take 
that  power  away  from  Members  of  this  body, 
you  let  loose  in  a  democracy  forces  that  la 
the  end  will  be  heard  elsewhere,  if  not  here. 

La  Follette's  courage  in  making  a  fight 
against  any  limitation  upon  Senate  de- 
bate was  mentioned  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  famous  book  "Profiles  in 
Courage";  and  the  courage  of  Senator 
George  Norris  in  joining  with  La  Follette 
in  that  fight  upon  a  cloture  rule  was,  in 
the  same  book  by  President  Kennedy, 
warmly  commended. 

And  it  was  William  E.  Borah,  another 
liberal  spokesman,  who  said  in  1925  that 
he  had  never  known  a  good  measure  to 
be  killed  by  a  filibuster  or  a  debate,  but 
that  he  had  known  a  vast  number  of  bad 
measures  and  unrighteous  measures 
which  could  not  have  been  killed  in  any 
other  way  except  through  long  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

LONG  SPEECHES  WHICH  MADE  HISTORT 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  defenses  of 
free  Senate  debate  was  that  delivered  in 
1918  by  Senator  Watson,  of  Indiana,  who 
said  of  the  Underwood  Resolution  to 
establish  the  previous  question: 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  the  first  50  years  of  its  existence.  John 
C.  Calhoun  would  not  have  been  able  to 
thunder  forth  the  doctrines  in  which  he  be- 
lieved; Hayne  could  not  have  announced  ou 
the  floor  the  ideas  which  he  so  eloquently 
espoused;  Henry  Clay  would  have  been  un- 
able to  deliver  in  full  any  one  of  the  score 
of  speeches  that  accomplished  so  much  for 
his  country;  and  Daniel  Webster.  Imperious 
orator  of  American  history,  could  not  have 
blazed  the  pathway  of  the  future  In  that 
historic  utterance  in  which  he  announced 
the  essential  policies  of  the  Republic  if  Its 
institutions  are  to  endure,  for  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in  the  open  forum  of 
debate  he  in  a  sense  shaped  the  destiny  oi 
the  Republic  and  molded  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

It  matters  not,  Mr.  President,  whether 
the  minority  at  any  particular  time  rep- 
resents a  basically  liberal  or  a  basically 
conservative  viewpoint:  The  group  which 
does  not  have  a  majority  of  votes  needs 
some  protection  against  unreasonable 
impositions,  and  the  U.S.  Senate  was  de- 
signed to  provide  that  protection. 

I  have  been  stressing  the  interest 
which  liberals  should  take  in  the  preser- 
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vation  of  free  Senate  debate,  because 
those  who  claim  to  speak  as  liberal  lead- 
ers have  become  the  immediate  advocates 
of  a  change.  But  the  interests  of  those 
who  call  themselves  conservatives,  in  the 
sense  that  they  would  preserve  our  great 
national  heritage,  also  are  deeply  in- 
volved. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  recognition  of  this 
fact  during  the  1957  Senate  committee 
I'oarings.  when  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  put 
in  the  record  a  resolution  of  unalterable 
opposition  to  any  change  which  would 
substantially  alter  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion secured  by  Senate  rule  XXII. 
This  resolution  said: 

Freedom  of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  per- 
forms the  same  essential  fimctlon  as  free- 
dom of  the  press  under  the  ftrst  amendment 
In  keeping  the  people  fully  informed  in 
respect  to  matters  which  may  vitally  affect 
their  freedom  and  the  security  of  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  love  of  liberty  is  not 
dead  in  our  Nation,  nor  is  there  a  lack 
of  voices  willing  to  speak  in  defense  of 
the  institutions  on  which  our  freedom 
was  founded.  But,  to  preserve  a  forum 
for  those  voices,  we  must  respect  the 
advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said  in 
his  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Procedure, 
on  which  our  Senate  rules  are  based: 

As  it  Is  always  in  the  power  of  the  major- 
ity, by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  Improper 
measures  proposed  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents, the  only  weapons  by  which  the 
minority  can  defend  themselves  against  sim- 
ilar attempts  from  those  in  power  are  the 
forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  which  have 
been  adopted  sis  they  were  found  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  and  are  become  the  law 
of  the  House,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
the  weaker  party  can  only  be  protected  from 
those  irregularities  and  abuses  which  these 
forms  were  Intended  to  check  and  which 
the  wantonness  of  power  is  but  too  often  apt 
to  suggest  to  large  and  successful  ma- 
jorities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  thereby  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
a  high  opinion  of  Jefferson's  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Procedure? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Oh,  yes:  indeed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  realize  that  in  Jefferson's 
Manual  there  is  provision  for  moving  the 
previous  question,  and  for  its  adoption  by 
majority  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  I  have  said,  un- 
til 1806  it  w£is  proposed  four  times,  it 
was  voted  three  times,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  thoroughly  impractical.  A  few 
days  ago  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  that  question  was  brought  up,  that 
the  previous  question  rule,  as  we  know 
It  in  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  never  was 
recognized  here.  The  previous  question 
%as  ordered,  but  the  debate  still  con- 
tinued, in  some  way — that  is,  according 
to  Senator  Rxtssell;  and  he  is  our  best 
parliamentarian. 

I  cannot  say  categorically  whether  un- 
til 1806  there  really  was — as  in  Robert's 


Rules  of  Order — a  provision  to  move  the 
previous  question  which  would  absolutely 
and  unequivocally  shut  off  debate.  All 
I  know  is  that  after  it  had  been  tried 
three  times,  it  was  found  to  be  so  un- 
satisfactory that  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  has  never  been 
put  back  since  then. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  recognize  the  fact  that 
Jefferson's  Manual  provided  for  moving 
the  previous  question,  and  that  it  could 
be  carried  by  a  majority;  and  that  Jef- 
ferson's full  statement  on  this  point  is 
to  be  found  on  pages  402,  403,  and  404 
of  the  Senate  Manual? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual was  based  largely  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  But 
experience  demonstrated  to  him  and  to 
everyone  else  that  in  the  Senate  that 
procedure  would  not  work.  It  was  pro- 
vided for  our  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  our  counterpart  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  whereas  the  Senate 
is  our  counterpart  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords.  Although  we  have  not  their 
honor,  we  have  a  good  deal  more  power. 

However,  such  procedure  was  found  to 
be  impractical  here,  if  we  are  to  imple- 
ment the  real  purpose  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  giving  all  States  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate.  In  that  cormec- 
tion.  I  point  out  that  Illinois  is  one  of 
the  larger  States,  wliereas  Virginia  is  one 
of  the  smaller  States ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
Senate  each  State,  regardless  of  its  size, 
has  two  Senators;  and  regardless  of  the 
difference  in  size,  in  the  Senate  Virginia 
has  the  same  rights  that  Illinois  has ;  and 
the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois. New  York,  and  Ohio  could  not  team 
up  and  run  roughshod  over  Virginia  and 
other  smaller  States,  for,  regardless  of 
any  differences  in  size,  in  the  Senate  the 
two  Senators  from  each  State  are  to  have 
the  privilege  of  presenting  their  view- 
points on  all  constitutional  issues  and  on 
all  issues  which  they  may  feel  might  im- 
pinge upon  the  rights  of  the  people  whom 
Senators  are  selected  to  represent;  and 
Senators  are  chosen  to  represent  their 
States  on  a  statewide  basis,  not  on  a  con- 
gressional district  basis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  the  previous  question  is  a 
proper  parliamentary  device? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  believes  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  the  greatest  political  phi- 
losopher we  have  ever  h^.  But  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  never  claimed 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  omniscient. 
He  never  has  claimed  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  could  not  make  a  mistake. 

Thomas  Jefferson  challenged  the  view- 
point of  John  Marshall  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  the  right  of  veto 
IX)wer  over  legislation.  Jefferson  never 
would  recognize  that,  and  he  suggested 
what  has  been  called  a  power  of  inter- 
position. That  might  have  been  a  good 
thing  at  the  time  Jefferson  proposed  it. 
But  what  can  we  say  about  it  after  Gen- 
eral Lee,  yielding  to  overwhelming  power, 
surrendered  to  General  Grant  on  the 
battlefield  of  Appomattox?     Where  does 


the  doctrine  of  interposition  stand  after 
that?  You  have  the  bayonets  and  we 
have  the  doctrine.  "Who  wins?  That  is 
the  issue.     That  Is  all  there  is. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  say  that  every- 
thing Jefferson  proposed  could  be  cate- 
gorically and  vmequivocally  right.  Cer- 
tainly he  did  a  great  service  for  us  when 
he  proposed  rules.  But  the  right  to 
move  the  previous  question  was  not  com- 
patible with  the  kind  of  Senate  that  we 
should  have,  and  the  Senate  took  It  out 
of  the  rules. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  Madi- 
son's proposal  of  what  Is  now  the  10th 
amendment  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  Ul)erty  of  the 
people  was  a  major  factor  in  securing 
ratification  of  the  Philadelphia  Consti- 
tution.   That  amendment  provides: 

Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people. 

When  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  they  were 
faced  with  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
A  Central  Government  had  to  be  formed 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be 
strong  enough  to  deal  successfully  with 
issues  of  national  scope.  The  war  years 
had  confirmed  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  Central  Government,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  prevented  from 
usurping  powers  of  sovereign  States 
which  were  neither  denied  to  them  nor 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
Central  Government. 

The  experience  of  the  colonists  with 
the  Crown  had  taught  our  Founding 
Fathers  that  the  central  authority  which 
was  to  be  formed  must  not  be  a  govern- 
ment of  unlimited  power.  They  were 
well  aware  that,  "power  tends  to  cor- 
rupt; and  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely." 

The  decision  was  therefore  made  to 
delegate  certain  enumerated  powers  to 
the  Central  Government.  By  clear  im- 
plication, all  remaining  powers  were  to 
be  retained  by  the  States.  The  10th 
amendment  reaffirms  what  had  been  the 
unmistakable  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  It  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  warned  that: 

In  questions  of  power.  let  no  more  be  said 
of  confidence  In  man.  but  bind  him  down 
from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  10th  amendment  was  expected  to 
circumscribe  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government  within  the  orbit  of  its 
specifically  enumerated  powers. 

Unfortunately,  the  Constitution  as 
known  to  those  of  us  who  studied  con- 
stitutional law  50  or  more  years  is  gone. 

In  a  broad  sense,  said  a  great  consti- 
tutional author,  Alfred  J.  Schweppe,  last 
October,  our  Government  has  become 
one  of  unlimited  powers. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Helvering 
against  Davis  decreed  that  Congress 
could  sf>end  "for  the  general  welfare"; 
Congress,  furthermore,  was  to  be  the 
judge  of  what  the  general  welfare  might 
be,  unless  its  definition  was,  and  I  quote 
from  the  decision,  "clearly  wrong,  ft  dis- 
play of  arbitrary  power,  not  an  exercise 
of  judgment."    The  Court  reached  this 
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conclusion  despite  the  weight  of  his- 
torical evidence  to  the  contrary. 

James  Madison,  the  father  of  our  Con- 
stitution, said  of  those  In  his  day  who 
made  that  contention : 

No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
distress  under  which  these  writers  labour  for 
objections,  than  their  stooping  to  such  a 
misconstruction . 

Similarly.  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Our  tenet  ever  was   •   •    •  that  Congress 

had  not  unlimited  powers  to  provide  for  the 

general  welfare. 

By  deliberately  Ignoring  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  said  the  gen- 
eral welfare  clause  meant,  the  Supreme 
Court  released  the  spending  powers  of 
the  Congress  from  all  constitutional 
restraints  and  then  proceeded  to  release 
itself  from  the  basic  doctrine  of  States 
rights  by  holding,  in  effect,  that  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
gave  the  Court  full  Jurisdiction  over  all 
State  laws. 

In  taking  that  extreme  position  the 
Court  disregarded  the  advice  given  by  a 
great  Jurist,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
said.  In  Baldwin  against  Missouri : 

I  have  not  yet  adequately  expressed  the 
more  than  anxiety  that  I  feel  at  the  ever 
increasing  scope  given  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  As 
the  decisions  now  stand,  I  see  hardly  any 
limit  but  the  sky  to  the  invalidating  of 
those  rights  if  they  happen  to  strike  a  ma- 
jority of  this  Court  as  for  any  reason  un- 
desirable. I  cannot  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  give  us  carte  blanche 
to  embody  oiu'  economic  or  moral  beliefs  in 
its  prohibitions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  3deld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  aware  that  the  so-called  Vir- 
ginia plan,  which  constituted  the  basis 
for  discussion  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
and  which  was  drawn  up  by  James 
Madison,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Mason,  and  others,  provided  that  the 
Federal  Congress  not  only  had  the  power 
to  tax  and  spend  for  the  general  welfare 
but  also  had  the  power  to  legislate  for 
the  general  welfare?  Is  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  repudiating  the  doctrines 
of  the  great  Virginians  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  James  Madison,  George  Mason,  and 
the  others? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  First,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  does  not  admit  that  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  advocated  what  he  has 
stated.  But  if  they  did.  the  provision 
was  never  written  into  the  Constitution 
and  never  became  the  law — I  am  now 
only  advocating  what  the  Constitution 
meant;  and  we  have  violated  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have,  because  we  now  have  a  debt  of 
over  $300  billion.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  is  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, knows  that  next  June  the  debt  limit 
will  go  back  to  $300  billion.    He  knows. 


too,  that  we  cannot  put  through  the  pro- 
posed tax  cut,  which  I  understand  he  will 
advocate,  without  raising  that  limit.  I 
assume  he  will  vote  in  committee  to  raise 
the  limit.  I  do  not  know  how  high,  but 
It  will  be  a  good  deal  above  $300  billion. 
That  result  will  be  primarily  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  misconstrued  the  Con- 
stitution and  assumed  unto  ourselves  the 
right  to  spend  money  for  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  would  have  called  so- 
cialistic schemes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  no  authority  to  enter  into. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  say 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  levy  taxes 
or  to  spend  for  the  general  welfare? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct; 
but  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  has. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  aware  that  the  decision  in  ques- 
tion was  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  days  when  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  President  of  the  United 
States  and  when  the  Justices  were  nearly 
all  Republicans? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber exactly  when  the  decision  was 
rendered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  deci- 
sion in  Massachusetts  against  Mellon. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  remember  that 
the  Court  apologized  for  it.  They  said 
they  were  taking  the  views  of  Hamilton 
and  repudiating  the  views  of  Madison 
and  Jefferson  and  a  great  many  others 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  but  they  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  They  wanted  it 
done.  I  thought  they  gave  an  extremely 
weak  excuse  for  doing  it 

I  claim  that  that  decision  was  funda- 
mentally wrong.  I  have  read  decision 
after  decision  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
who  said  that  the  general  welfare  clause 
was  merely  a  limitation  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  delegated  powers.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  said  con- 
cerning the  more  than  $100  billion  we 
have  given  away  in  foreign  aid  he  said 
that,  in  any  event,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  general  welfare  would 
be  our  welfare  and  not  the  welfare  of 
some  foreign  nation, 

I  say  that  "welfare"  meant  that  Con- 
gress could  not  do  something  for  the 
community  of  Squeedunk,  but  whatever 
Congress  did  had  to  be  of  a  national 
scope.  The  welfare  had  to  be  general, 
but  it  was  limited  to  the  powers  given 
Congress  and  did  not  include  powers 
subsequently  taken. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Virginia,  he 
would  reverse  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Massachusetts  against  Mellon? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  certainly  would. 
I  think  it  was  wrong.  I  think  ultimately 
it  will  lead  us  to  bankruptcy,  through 
spending  for  everything.  If  we  did  not 
have  the  power  to  spend,  we  would  not 
spend.  Now,  when  it  becomes  politically 
expedient  to  spend,  we  are  spending. 

We  hear  talk  about  deficits,  but,  to 
use  a  slang  expression,  "You  ain't  seen 
nothin'  yet."  We  will  have  a  deficit,  as 
George  Humphrey  said,  "that  will  make 
your  hair  curl." 

At  this  time  we  have  heard  all  of  the 
proposals  for  deficit  spending,  and  at 
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the  same  time  the  proposals  for  a  tax 
cut  on  top  of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  regard  George  Humphrey 
as  an  expert  on  hair  dressing  "J 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  He  was  talking 
about  a  type  of  reaction  that  was  not 
altogether  desirable. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  only  a  few  more 
words  to  say  in  conclusion  in  connection 
with  the  general  presentation  of  funda- 
mental principles. 

We  have  had  within  recent  montiis 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  immense 
power  now  centered  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  the  New  York 
Prayer  case  illustrates  the  unchecked 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  strike 
down  local  and  State  actions  affecting 
an  important  aspect  of  the  lives  of  our 
children. 

Several  decisions  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  have  illustrated  the 
immense  power  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  control  labor  and  industry  in 
this  Nation. 

The  President's  antidiscrimination  in 
housing  edict  and  his  use  of  Federal 
troops  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  illustrate  the 
sweeping  effect  of  Federal  commands  and 
the  overwhelming  power  that  can  be 
used  to  enforce  them  upon  the  States 
and  the  people. 

The  88th  Congress  will  write  history 
that  will  vitally  affect  the  future  of  our 
Republic. 

In  the  address  Monday  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  in  beautifully  phrased  lan- 
guage, our  great  President  said,  "I  com- 
mend you  all." 

Of  course,  if  somebody  from  Virginia 
said  "you  all"  the  northern  press  would 
have  accused  him  of  speaking  in  hill- 
billy English,  but  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  President,  that  is  good  Harvard 
English,  "I  commend  you  all." 

For  what?     For  your  role  in  history. 

What  is  to  be  our  role  in  historj'?  Is 
it  to  use  the  welfare  clause  as  an  un- 
limited spending  vehicle  and  to  make 
smooth  the  road  to  a  New  Frontier?  Or 
are  we  to  challenge  the  anti-God  ideol- 
ogy which  repudiates  God  and  denies 
the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  the 
only  forum  in  which  we  can  ultimately 
hope  to  win  that  type  of  conflict:  that 
is,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men? 

That  is  not  a  conflict  over  dictator- 
ship. We  have  seen  many  examples  of 
dictatorships  throughout  history.  It  is 
not  a  conflict  with  an  economic  system 
because  many  nations  have  had  social- 
ism and  did  not  call  it  communism. 
Our  role  is  a  challenge  to  participate  in 
the  conflict  which  is  a  religious  fight— 
a  fight  that  denies  the  basis  of  every- 
thing that  has  made  us  truly  great — our 
faith  in  God  and  the  ethical  teachings 
of  the  Bible. 

If  that  is  to  be  our  role  in  history,  more 
power  to  the  President  when  he  says. 
"I  commend  you  all  for  your  role  in 
history."  But  I  say  that  this  rules  issue 
is  involved  also  in  our  role  in  history,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  commend  Senators  if 
they  violate  the  established  traditions 
of  the  Senate,  if  Senators  claim  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  a  continuing  body  and  that  by 
a  simple  majority  vote  Senators  can 
override  everything,  and  if  they  claim 
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that  a  simple  majority  vote  can  choke 
off  and  cut  the  throat  of  any  Senator 
trying  to  preserve  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  his  home  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  88th  Congress  will 
write  history.  The  choice  will  be  be- 
tween preserving  what  is  left  of  States 
rights  under  the  10th  amendment  and 
restraining  socialistic  spending,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  modification  of  the 
cloture  rule  on  the  other,  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  unconstitutional  civil  rights 
legislation  and  socialistic  spending 
schemes. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people — 

Said  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address — 

the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  con- 
Btltutlonal  powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  desig- 
nates. But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usur- 
pation: lor  though  this.  In  one  Instance, 
may  be  the  Instrument  of  good,  It  Is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed. 

Federal  expenditures  for  all  projects 
now  go  imchallenged — since  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Massachu- 
setts against  Mellon,  recently  referred  to 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  legal  pro- 
cedure through  which  a  taxpayer  can 
dispute  the  misuse  of  Federal  fimds. 

With  the  realization  of  the  taxpayer's 
inability  to  secure  judicial  review  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, Mr.  Justice  Jackson  spoke  of  the 
need  for  congressional  restraint,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Two  of  the  greatest  powers  possessed  by 
the  political  branches,  which  seem  to  me 
the  disaster  potentials  in  our  system,  are 
utterly  beyond  Judicial  reach.  These  are  the 
war  power  and  the  money,  taxing  and 
spending  power,  which  is  the  p>ower  of 
inflation.  The  improvident  use  of  these 
powers  can  destroy  the  conditions  for  the 
existence  of  Uberty.  because  either  can  set 
up  great  ctirrentB  of  strife  within  the  popu- 
lation which  might  carry  constitutional 
forms  and  limitations  before  them. 

He  cautioned  that — 

No  protection  against  these  catastrophic 
courses  can  be  expected  from  the  Judiciary. 
The  people  must  guard  against  these  dan- 
gers at  the  pKslls. 

In  Other  words,  if  our  unique  form  of 
government  is  to  be  preserved,  we  must 
in  the  future  depend  more  upon  self-re- 
straint than  upon  a  written  Constitution 
for  its  preservation.  For  years,  I  felt 
that  the  fears  of  arbitrary  Federal  action 
expressed  by  Patrick  Henry  In  opposing 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  Vir- 
ginia were  unjustified.  Addressing  the 
Virginia  Convention  on  June  4,  1788, 
Patrick  Henry  said : 

The  public  mind  as  well  as  my  own  Is  ex- 
tremely uneasy  at  the  proposed  change  of 
government.  •  •  •  I  consider  myself  as 
the  servant  of  the  people  of  thla  Common- 
wealth, as  a  sentinel  over  their  rights, 
liberty  and  happiness.  I  represent  their 
feelings  when  I  say,  that  they  are  exceed- 
ingly uneasy,  being  brought  from  that  state 
of  full  security  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the 
present  delusive  appearance  of  things.  •  •  • 
And  here  I  would  make  this  inqvUry  of  those 
worthy  characters  who  composed  a  part  of 


the  late  Federal  convention.  I  am  sure  they 
were  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  great  consolidated  government  in- 
stead of  a  confederation.  That  this  is  a 
consolidated  government  is  demonstrably 
clear;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  government 
is  to  my  mind  very  striking. 

I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  those 
gentlemen;  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  de- 
mand, what  right  had  they  to  say  we  the 
people?  •  •  •  who  authorized  them  to 
speak  the  language  of,  we  the  people,  In- 
stead of  we,  the  States?  States  are  the 
characteristics,  and  the  soul  of  a  confedera- 
tion. If  the  States  be  not  the  agents  of  this 
compact  It  must  be  one  great  consolidated. 
National  Government  of  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  those 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  convention. 
•  •  •  The  people  gave  them  no  power  to 
use  their  name.  TTiat  they  exceeded  their 
{xiwer  is  perfectly  clear. 

Henry  continued  by  saying: 

Here  Is  a  revolution  as  radical  as  that 
which  separated  us  from  Great  Britain.  It 
is  as  radical.  If  in  this  transition  our  rights 
and  privileges  are  endangered,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  be  relinquished;  and 
cannot  we  plainly  see  that  this  Is  actually 
the  case?  The  rights  of  conscience,  trial  by 
Jury,  liberty  of  the  press,  all  your  Immuni- 
ties and  franchises,  all  pretensions  to  human 
rights  and  privileges  are  rendered  insectire, 
if  not  lost,  by  this  change.  •  •  •  You  are  not 
to  Inquire  how  your  trade  may  be  Increased, 
nor  how  you  are  to  become  a  great  and 
powerful  people,  but  how  your  liberties  can 
be  secured;  for  liberty  otight  to  be  the  direct 
end  of  yovu-  government. 

Is  It  necessary  for  your  liberty  that  you 
should  abandon  those  great  rights  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system?  Is  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  trial  by  Jury  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press  necessary  for  your  liberty?  Will 
the  abandonment  of  your  most  sacred  right* 
tend  to  the  security  of  your  lll)erty?  Ub- 
erty, the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings — 

Exclaimed  Patrick  Henry — 

give  us  that  precious  Jewel,  and  you  may 
take  everything  else.  •  •  •  Guard  with  Jeal- 
ous attention  the  public  liberty.  Suspect 
everyone  who  approaches  that  Jewel.  Un- 
fortunately nothing  will  preserve  it  but 
downright  force :  whenever  you  give  up  that 
force,  you  are  Inevitably  ruined. 

Patrick  Henry  continued  his  argument 
by  saying : 

Congress  by  the  power  of  taxation — by 
that  of  raising  an  army  and  navy — and  by 
their  control  over  the  mlUtla — have  the 
sword  In  one  hand,  and  the  purse  In  the 
other.  Shall  we  be  safe  without  either? 
Congress  have  an  unlimited  power  over  both; 
they  are  entirely  given  up  by  us.  Let  him 
(Mr.  Madison)  candidly  tell  me  where  and 
when  did  freedom  exist,  when  the  sword 
and  purse  were  given  up  from  the  people? 
Unless  a  miracle  in  human  affairs  shall  In- 
terpose, no  nation  ever  did  or  ever  can  retain 
its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword  and  the 
purse. 

When  the  Constitution  was  being 
framed,  the  Virginia  delegation  proposed 
a  provision  to  outlaw  slavery  and  was 
forced  to  drop  it  upon  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  Massachusetts  and  other  States 
which  were  finding  the  slave  trade  very 
profitable.  In  appraising  the  foresight 
of  Patrick  Henry,  we,  of  course,  know 
that  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves;  the  Su- 
preme Court  calmly  Ignored  the  10th 
amendment  when  it  wrote  desegregation 
into  our  schools,  and  the  Chief  Executive 
used  the  bayonet,  first  at  Little  Rock  and 
then  at  Oxford,  to  enforce  that  Court  ac- 


tion; we  know  that  we  have  a  current 
budget  of  $93  billion,  which  will  soon  rise 
to  $100  bilhon  or  more;  and  we  know 
that  one  of  the  so-called  tax  reforms 
favored  by  the  administration  is  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tax 
the  income  from  the  bonds  of  States  and 
the  pohtical  subdivisions,  thus  destroy- 
ing their  financial  independence. 

What,  Mr.  President,  is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Sen- 
ate rules?  It  is,  of  course,  to  expedite 
the  Senate  action  on  controversial  bills, 
but  what  type  of  bills?  Echo  answers 
civil  rights,  such  as  FEPC,  abolishing  the 
sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury,  anti-lynch 
laws,  and  so  forth.  And,  by  the  same 
token,  the  voices  of  a  rapidly  diminish- 
ing minority,  who  still  seeks  to  be  heard 
in  defense  of  sound  fiscal  policies  and  in 
opposition  to  vast  spending  schemes  that 
would  take  us  do^-n  the  road  to  statlsm, 
coild  be  stifled. 

Mr.  President.  I  appcrl  to  all  Members 
of  this  great  body  who  have  stood  at  the 
ci.erk's  desk  and,  with  right  hand  upheld. 
taken  an  oath  to  support  and  uphold 
the  Constitution  to  resist  changes  in  our 
debate  procedure  which  would  hasten  its 
destruction.  May  they  recall  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  Daniel  Webster  when, 
pleading  for  the  preservation  of  con- 
stitutional government,  he  said: 

Who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demol- 
ished Government?  Who  shall  rear  again 
the  well-proportioned  columns  of  constitu- 
tional liberty?  Who  shall  frame  together  the 
skillful  architecture  which  unites  National 
sovereignty  with  State  rights.  Individual  se- 
curity, and  public  prosperity?  No;  if  these 
columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again. 
Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they 
wUl  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  meltmcholy 
immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however.  wUl 
flow  over  them,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the 
monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for 
they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
ediflce  than  Greece  or  Rcane  ever  saw.  the 
edifice  of  constitutional  American  liberty. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  find  it  objectionable  if  I  con- 
gratulated him  and  commended  him  for 
his  very  able  and  most  masterful  pres- 
entation here  today? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  been  overpraised  be- 
fore, but  he  could  not  truthfully  say  he 
found  it  objectionable.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  correctly  imderstand.  In 
view  of  the  long  quotation  from  Patrick 
Henry  opposing  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  which  the  Senator 
made,  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
believes  Virginia  should  not  have  ratified 
the  Constitution  and  therefore  should 
not  have  joined  the  United  States  of 
America? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  a  long  time  thought  that 
the  protests  and  fears  of  Patrick  Henry 
were  unjustified.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution,  because  he 
had    three    ancestors    who    voted    for 
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Madison's  ratification  and  felt  that  was 
the  right  thing  to  do;  but  since  we  have 
been  ignoring  the  modifications  Madison 
put  in  there  in  the  10th  amendment  to 
carry  out  the  original  compacts,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  merely  says  Patrick 
Henry  had  a  little  more  foresight  than 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  thought  he 
had  when  he  said  we  were  going  to 
abolish  slavery,  we  were  going  to  crimp 
trial  by  jury — that  proposal  was  offered 
here,  and  Just  failed — and  we  were  going 
to  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy  be- 
cause Congress  would  have  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  purse  in  the  other. 
As  I  look  at  it  now,  Patrick  Henry  was 
not  nearly  so  far  wrong  as  I  used  to 
think  he  was. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
trom  Virginia  believe,  therefore,  that  it 
would  liave  been  desirable  if  Virginia 
had  not  ratified  the  Constitution  and 
had  not  joined  the  United  States  of 
AmcriCA  ? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Oh,  no.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  hope- 
lessly inadequate.  We  could  not  develop 
our  foreign  trade  under  those  Articles. 
Virginia  had  tobacco  the  foreign  nations 
wanted  to  buy  and  the  South  had  cotton 
which  they  also  wanted.  We  not  only 
had  no  adequate  foreign  trade  but  were 
hampered  in  trade  between  the  States. 
New  Jersey,  for  instance,  would  ship 
firewood  to  New  York  and  New  York 
would  put  a  tariff  on  it.  That  situation 
was  intolerable.  We  did  not  have  a 
Senate.  We  did  not  have  a  President. 
We  did  not  have  the  power  to  finance 
the  kind  of  government  that  we  needed. 
We  needed  a  better  union.  We  needed 
a  Federal  union.  What  does  the  dic- 
tionary say  a  Federal  union  means?  It 
says  that  it  means  a  union  of  sovereign 
States.  When  Patrick  Henry  said  that 
the  Philadelphia  Constitution  would 
take  away  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
the  powers  of  the  States,  the  reply  was 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  mean  what 
he  claimed,  but  to  get  ratification  we  had 
to  spell  those  reservations  out  in  the  9th 
and  10th  amendments.  Now  we  have 
eroded  the  10th  amendment  until  the 
Constitution  does  not  mean  what  it 
meant  50  years  ago.  I  quoted  Justice 
Jackson  on  that  point.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  not  going  to  protect  us.  It  is 
a  matter  of  self-restraint.  How  much 
of  that  do  we  have  left? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  whether 
he  believes  that  we  should  have  a  Con- 
federate States  of  America  rather  than 
a  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Oh,  well,  the 
Senator  is  dealing  in  semantics.  If  it  is 
to  be  a  Federal  union,  it  must  be  a  union 
of  sovereign  States.  That  is  what  was 
intended.  I  am  afraid  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we  will  not  have  it  any 
more. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  believes  that  we  should 
have  a  Confederate  States  of  America, 
not  a  United  States  of  America.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  make  me  say  that  I 
would  prefer  the  government  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  goverimient  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison.    I  prefer  the  government 


that  Madison  and  Jefferson  brought  into 
being.  I  believe  it  is  above  the  Con- 
federacy that  existed  at  one  time.  Let 
me  tell  my  friend  from  Dlinois 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  believe 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  I  will  tell  him  about  what  the 
nine  States  of  the  Confederation  pro- 
vided. They  had  some  good  points  in 
their  laws.  It  was  not  possible  to  appro- 
priate so  as  to  create  a  deficit  without  a 
two-thirds  vote.  They  also  provided  for 
the  item  veto.  They  could  not  vote  for  a 
deficit  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  remember  that  the  Con- 
federate States  provided  for  moving  the 
previous  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  remember 
that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  It 
provided  for  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  WeU.  that  was  a 
mistake.    [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
opening  of  this  new  Congress,  once  again 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  up  and  be  counted  upon 
a  desperately  important  and  vital  issue. 
It  affects,  not  alone,  the  Senate.  It  af- 
fects the  Nation  as  well.  Senators,  by 
yea-and-nay  votes  which  they  will  cast 
in  the  next  several  days,  will  indicate 
whether  they  desire  to  have  the  business 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  transacted  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  or  whether  they 
desire  to  continue  the  sham  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  filibustering  by  which,  on 
all  too  many  occasions,  the  public  busi- 
ness has  been  stultified  and  orderly  pro- 
cedures in  the  Senate  destroyed. 

This  is  my  10th  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  The  other  day  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  chair)  and 
I  took  our  oath  together  in  the  Senate, 
to  serve  here,  to  serve  our  Nation,  and  to 
serve  our  States. 

It  is  a  thrilling  and  exhilarating  exE>e- 
rience  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  wonderful  and  glorious  responsibility 
to  sit  here  with  99  other  dedicated  men 
and  women  and  to  share  the  responsibil- 
ity of  determining  how  the  business  of 
the  American  Government  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  these  crucially  important 
1960's. 

How  shameful,  therefore,  that  a  small 
minority  of  Senators  can  prevent  a 
majority,  sometimes  an  overwhelming 
majority,  from  discharging  their  re- 
sponsibilities by  casting  their  votes  upon 
whatever  issue  then  pends  before  the 
Senate. 

Those  of  us  who  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring Senate  Resolution  10  simply  con- 
tend that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  to  the  Senate,  as  it  does  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  each 
meets  in  a  new  Congress,  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 
That  is  what  it  says.  Article  1,  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares : 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
Its  proceedings. 


That  is  a  clear,  unequivocal  right,  in- 
deed, a  duty,  for  us. 

If  Senators  by  a  majority  vote  do  not 
exercise  that  right  in  these  opening  days 
of  Congress,  I  take  it  they  will  be  deemed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  rules  adopted  2  years 
ago,  and  to  that  extent  will  by  implica- 
tion approve  the  so-called  filibuster  rule, 
under  which  a  minority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  can  effectively  destroy  the 
right  of  a  majority  of  Senators  to  pass 
their  judgment  on  whatever  legislation 
is  pending. 

In  the  last  presidential  election  each 
party,  the  Democratic  Party  and  my 
party,  the  Republican  Party,  made  com- 
mitments to  the  American  people  on  this 
subject. 

I  am  glad  to  recall  that  the  Republi- 
can national  platform  and  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform  both  promised 
the  American  people  to  rid  the  Congress 
from  undemocratic  and  anachronistic 
procedures  which  stultify  the  theory  of 
self-government  as  we  revere  and  respect 
it  in  this  country. 

I  am  proud  to  recall  that  the  platform 
of  my  party,  the  Republican  Party,  spe- 
cifically promised  the  American  people 
to  eliminate  the  filibuster  from  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

This  is  no  partisan  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  that  is  far  more  important  than 
Senators  or  the  Senate.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  confronts  the  country,  that 
brings  into  question  the  capacity  of  the 
people's  representatives  to  legislate. 

I  am  delighted  that  in  the  sponsorship 
of  Senate  Resolution  10,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  joined  together  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  proposal  which  I 
shall  describe  in  a  few  moments. 

The  present  rule  XXri  of  the  Senate 
provides  that  16  Senators  may  sign  a  pe- 
tition to  invoke  cloture.  When  16  Sena- 
tors have  signed  such  a  petition,  and  2 
legislative  days  have  elapsed,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  asks  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  whether  they  desire  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. If  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  answer  in  the  afiarmative,  cloture 
is  invoked.  Thereafter  each  Senator  has 
the  right  to  speak  1  additional  hour,  de- 
bate is  limited  to  100  hours  in  aU.  before 
finally  the  Members  of  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  issue  before  them. 

In  the  last  10  years  I  have  signed 
several  cloture  petitions.  I  do  not  re- 
call that  any  of  them  was  ever  approved, 
with  one  exception.  That  was  a  year  ago. 
The  problem  dealt  with  a  bill  which,  in- 
cidentally, had  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
rights.  Cloture  was  invoked  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  it  was  invoked,  in  part,  be- 
cause some  of  our  colleagues  who  defend 
the  filibuster  were  not  in  the  Chamber  to 
vote.  If  they  had  been,  they  would  un- 
questionably have  voted  against  cloture, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  not  have  been  present  to 
approve  it. 

I  think  there  are  times  when  the  public 
interest  might  well  indicate  to  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators,  and  more,  that  2  days 
after  a  petition  were  filed,  debate  should 
be  terminated.  Think  of  some  grave 
national  emergency.  Think  that  perhaps 
a  handful  of  Senators,  for  whatever  pur- 
poses motivated  them,  opposed  a  position 
which,  for  example,  a  President  of  the 
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United  States,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
might  take  with  respect  to  proposed  leg- 
islation. Under  the  present  rules  of  the 
senate,  I  beUeve  that  after  2  days  had 
elapsed  a  cloture  provision  would  be  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  this  body. 

But  suppose  that  there  were  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  a  strong  minority  which  did 
not  want  the  Senate  to  vote  on  a  bill, 
and  were  prepared  to  use  the  misnamed 
rule  of  "unlimited"  debate  in  order  to 
prevent  Senators  from  voting.  We  who 
have  joined  in  submitting  this  motion 
believe  that  U.S.  Senators,  after  a  long 
period  of  time,  after  the  passage  of  many 
weeks,  ought  to  have  the  right,  finally, 
by  majority  vote,  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  the  question  pending,  so  that 
Senators  might  pass  judgment  upon  it. 
Under  our  proposal,  we  would  allow  the 
present  two-thirds,  2-day  cloture  pro- 
vision to  remain,  but  would  add  to  it  a 
second  or  alternative  provision  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body — 
51  Senators — after  15  days  of  debate, 
would  be  able  to  invoke  cloture  If  at  long 
last  they  so  desired. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  resolution  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  10)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  la  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  3  of  the  said  rule  as  aectlon 
4  and  by  adding  a  new  section  3  as  follows : 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  HI  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senator*,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and 
one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  fif- 
teenth calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  of 
Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  nonsesslon  days) 
he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate 
and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll, 
and.  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum 
Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  with- 
out further  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senators  dxily  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  motion  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business  until  disposed 
of. 

"Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measure, 
motion  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  In  all.  unless 
additional  time  Is  provided  In  accordance 
with  this  rule,  to  not  more  than  one  hundred 
hours,  of  which  fifty  hours  will  be  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader  and  fifty  hours  will 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader.  The 
majority  and  minority  leaders  will  divide 
equally  the  time  allocated  among  those  Sen- 
ators favoring  and  those  Senators  opposing 
the  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  the  amendments  thereto,  and  the 
motions  affecting  the  same:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  Senator  so  requesting  shall 
be  allocated  a  minimum  total  of  one  hour. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  keep  the  time.  The  above  provisions  for 
time  In  this  paragraph  are  minimum  guar- 
antees and  the  motion  to  bring  the  debate 


to  a  close  may  specify  additional  time  for 
debate.  Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no 
amendment  shall  be  In  order  after  the  vote 
to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the 
same  has  been  presented  and  read  prior  to 
that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  In  order. 
Points  of  order  Including  questions  of  rel- 
evancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ^-ish 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  while  we 
provide  in  our  cloture  resolution  for  15 
legislative  days  to  elapse  before  voting, 
in  actual  practice  far  more  than  15  leg- 
islative days  would  pass  before  cloture 
would  be  available  to  be  invoked  by  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Fifteen  legislative  days  would  con- 
stitute about  3  weeks.  I  suppose  that 
each  legislative  day  would  rim  10,  12,  or 
14  hours,  maybe  more.  But  before  16 
Senators  signed  a  cloture  petition,  I  am 
sure  that  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
want  to  determine  what  kind  of  debate 
was  ensuing,  whether  there  was  a  fili- 
buster, whether,  indeed,  they  should  sign 
a  cloture  petition,  which  would  not  be 
filed  on  the  opening  days  or  weeks  of  ora- 
tory on  a  motion  or  a  bill  or  a  resolution. 
Consider  the  situation  in  which  the 
Senate  now  finds  itself.  A  motion  has 
been  made  to  set  a  resolution  for  de- 
bate. That  is  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  issue  is,  Shall  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  debate  a  rules  change? 

One  of  my  beloved  colleagues  said  the 
other  day  that  he  and  the  other  op- 
ponents of  our  proposal  were  prepared 
to  debate  this  question  all  12  months  of 
this  calendar  year.  If  he  was  quoted 
correctly,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  that 
Is  a  little  longer  than  the  rule  of  rea- 
son would  indicate  to  determine  whether 
Senators  wanted  to  debate  a  rules 
change.  We  shall  see  how  long  this  de- 
bate continues.  We  intend,  using  the 
American  Constitution  as  our  authority. 
to  give  Senators  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent a  12 -month  long  debate. 

After  Senators  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity. If  they  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  they  must  be,  to  set  a  rules 
change  for  debate,  then  the  same  prob- 
lem will  arise  all  over  again.  Once  again, 
the  great  and  glorious  theory  of  "un- 
limited" debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be 
available  to  Senators  to  talk  the  issue  to 
death. 

I  have  witnessed  filibusters  in  my  few 
years  in  the  Senate.  I  can  recall  the 
late  great  Robert  Taft,  when  he  sat  in 
the  chair  of  the  leader  of  the  then  ma- 
jority party,  determined  to  break  a  fili- 
buster by  keeping  the  Senate  in  con- 
stant session,  24  hours  a  day — all  day 
long,  all  night  long,  never  stopping.  He 
felt  that  only  by  wearing  Senators 
down — and  maybe  out — could  the  fili- 
buster be  broken.  Senators  came  here 
and  got  what  sleep  they  could  in  the 
two  cloakrooms  and  in  the  Marble 
Room,  and  anywhere  else  they  could. 
Some  of  them  slept  in  their  ofiBces.  Quo- 
nuns  were  called  every  2  hours.  We 
would  all  get  up,  dress,  and  come  back 
here  to  the  session  in  the  Chamber  to 
answer  the  quorums.  That  filibuster  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  because  one 
Member  of  the  Senate,  so  his  doctor  told 


him.  was  on  the  verge  of  a  heart  attack, 
and  the  filibuster  was  reluctantly  called 
off. 

I  have  witnessed  other  filibusters.  On 
one  occasion  a  filibuster  lasted  almost 
a  whole  m.onth.  I  returned  home  to  my 
family  on  Sundays:  but  from  early  Mon- 
day morning  until  late  Saturday  night, 
like  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  was  here 
in  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  age  of  speed.  Communica- 
tions are  instantaneous.  The  transpor- 
tation of  people  and  of  things  around 
the  globe  takes  relatively  but  a  few  mo- 
ments. Your  brother,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  President,  when 
he  spoke  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  indicated  the  vast  and  dangerous 
problems  which  confront  our  Nation. 
This  country  had  a  grave  problem  last 
October.  It  is  not  yet  solved,  but  the 
most  frightful  danger,  apparently,  was 
eliminated.  Yet  the  UJ3.  Senate  can 
be  frustrated.  The  U.S.  Senate  can  be 
prevented — effectively  and  finally  pre- 
vented— from  acting,  on  any  question, 
no  matter  how  crucial,  if  Senators,  less 
tlian  a  clear  majority,  wish  to  prevent 
the  majority  from  acting. 

I  want  to  see  the  Senate  follow  orderly 
procedure.  I  want  to  see  full  debate  on 
every  issue.  I  want  to  see  every  Sen- 
ator given  an  opportunity  to  speak  as 
long  as  he  desires  to  speak  honorably  and 
relevantly  with  respect  to  the  issue  at 
hand.  But  finally.  I  want  Senators,  who 
come  here  by  the  grace  of  the  electorate, 
to  be  compelled  to  vote,  using  whatever 
brains  God  put  in  their  heads  to  vote 
the  way  they  believe  they  ought  to  vote 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  President,  what  a  regrettable  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  U5.  Senate  it 
was,  only  a  few  months  ago,  when  pend- 
ing here  was  a  bill,  promised  by  both 
parties,  to  prevent  the  misapplication  of 
so-called  literacy  tests,  in  order  to  deny 
some  citizens  of  this  country  the  right 
to  vote.  But  the  Senate  could  not  vote 
on  that  bill;  Senators  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  That  bill  was 
set  aside  because  some  Senators,  a  mi- 
nority, said,  "We  will  not  let  the  Senate 
vote  on  it." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  all  very  well  and 
good  for  some  to  say.  "The  Senate  can 
change  its  rules  by  majority  vote  when- 
ever it  wishes  to:  whenever  there  is  in 
the  Senate  a  majority  of  Senators  who 
wish  to  change  its  rules,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  can  change  its  rules."  But, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  not  so,  because 
there  exists  the  vicious  rule  under  which 
Senators  can  be  prevented  from  voting 
at  aU. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  join  in 
the  petition  believe  it  Is  just  and  right 
for  a  majority  of  Senators,  after  many 
weeks  of  debate,  to  terminate  the  debate, 
so  that  a  vote  may  be  taken.  But  the 
provisions  of  our  resolution  also  give  100 
hours  of  additional  debate,  after  51  Sen- 
ators invoke  cloture.  Anyone  who  claims 
that  our  proposal  is  a  gag  rule  is  com- 
pletely wrong,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  provably  wrong.  We  wish  to 
give  51  U.S.  Senators  the  right— when 
they  determine  that  debate,  after  many 
weeks,  has  reasonably  been  exhausted — 
to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.     That  is  what  we  desire; 
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that  Is  what  we  work  for.  We  hope  Sen- 
ators will  join  us  in  these  beginninsr  days 
of  this  new  Congress,  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Across  the  street,  carved  on  the  en- 
trance to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, is  an  exalted  America  maxim. 
"Equal  Justice  under  law."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  country  came  into  being  in 
order  to  give  all  Americans  equal  justice 
under  law.  All  American  citizens  are 
equal  before  the  law,  whether  they  be 
black,  wlilte.  Catholic,  Jew,  Protestant, 
Mohammedan,  or  whatever  is  their  ra- 
cial or  religious  background.  All  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  equal  before  the  law. 
But,  in  all  too  many  cases  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  minority  of  the  membership  is 
superior  to  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ship. Hie  majority  in  the  Senate  is,  all 
too  often,  imequal  to  the  minority  be- 
fore the  law  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  it  was 
said — and  I  think  it  bears  repeating  as 
I  conclude — that  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can, 
constitutionally,  plunge  this  country  into 
war.  A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  can,  constitutionally,  pass 
legislation.  A  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  can  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  our  plea  to 
them  that  now,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  session  of  Congress,  by  majority 
vote,  exercising  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility which  Senators  have,  they  vote 
to  terminate  debate  at  the  proper  time, 
in  order  that  a  majority  of  Senators,  if 
they  see  fit  to  do  so — as  we  hope  smd 
pray  they  will — will  shear  away  from  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate  the  filibuster 
rule  and  aU  of  the  undemocratic  and 
odious  arrangements  by  which  that  rule 
enables  a  few  to  prevent  the  many  from 
voting  on  legislation  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorvmi. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uhanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
only  question  is  whether  there  is  objec- 
tion to  the  request.  If  there  Is  objection 
to  the  request,  the  clerk  will  continue  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Chair  does  not 
wish  to  hear  my  reasons,  so  that  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  may 
reply.  I  object;  and  I  call  for  a  iive 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard;  and  the  clerk  will  continue 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the 


following  Senators  answered  to   their 
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names: 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooi>er 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Engle 

ErvLn 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gruening 
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Hart 
Hayden 
Hlckenlooper 
Hin 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntjrre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Monroney 

Morse 


MOSB 

Musdt 
Muskle 

Nel«on 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prauty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlWcofl 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smttbers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  confronted  with  the  issue 
of  further  amending  rule  XXII;  the  ob- 
jective of  which  is  to  place  a  greater 
limitation  on  free  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  various  proposals  would,  if 
adopted,  permit  the  cutting  ofif  of  debate 
by  a  mere  majority  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
mere  majority  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing, or  by  three-fifths  of  those  present 
and  voting. 

Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  has 
without  question  served  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  constructively  and  well  over 
the  many  years  of  its  history.  It  has 
been  the  pillar  of  strength  upon  which 
we  have  maintained  and  preserved  our 
constitutional  government. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  principle  of 
unlimited  debate  is  subject  to  some 
abuse,  and  such  might  in  certain  in- 
stances seem  to  be  the  case,  but  the 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  by  this 
Nation  and  its  people  far  outweigh  any 
real  harm  resulting  from  it. 

In  my  opinion,  any  further  relaxa- 
tion of  rule  XXII  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
government  and  individual  liberty  in  this 
Nation.  We  should  therefore  waste  no 
time  in  these  days  when  we  have  many 
other  problems  with  which  to  deal  in 
rejecting  this  attempt  to  corrode  the 
citadel  of  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  major 
legislation,  and  this  includes  civil  rights 
legislation,  that  has  ever  been  prevented 
from  consideration  or  passage  by  reason 
of  extended  debate. 

Under  the  existing  rule,  cloture  was  in- 
voked in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
the  satellite  communication  bill,  thereby 
demonstrating  that  when  two-thirds  of 


Senators  believe  the  debate  has  gone  on 
long  enough,  they  can  bring  that  debate 
to  an  end. 

Why.  then,  is  there  a  necessity  for  fur 
ther  relaxation  of  rule  XXn?    The  fact 
is  that  there  is  none. 

Some  of  the  proponents  may  argue 
that  further  modification  of  this  rule 
would  make  it  easier  to  enact  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  argument  falls  by  the 
wayside,  because  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  the  enactment  of  two  civil  rights 
bills. 

Some  may  argue  that  we  need  to 
change  the  rule  to  speed  the  legislative 
process. 

This  argument  is  equally  untenable 
Following  this  concept,  the  will  of  a 
mere  majority,  solely  motivated  by  pas- 
sion, irritation,  or  zeal,  could  run 
roughshod  over  a  minority,  and  deprive 
the  minority  from  expressing  Its  views 
freely  in  all  matters  of  public  interest 
Subjecting  a  minority  to  the  whim  of  a 
majority  under  such  circumstances 
would  destroy  conscientious  deliberation 
and  free  discussion  of  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Without  temperate  consideration  of  all 
measures  affecting  the  public  interest  in 
an  atmosphere  where  reason,  justice,  and 
truth  can  be  fully  explored,  great  harm 
could  come  to  our  democratic  way  of 
Ufe.  It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  created  this 
great  body  so  as  to  insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  principle. 

Majority  rule  stampeding  its  will  in 
utter  disregard  of  minorities  could  wreak 
havoc  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  lead 
us  down  the  path  to  tyrsinnical  govern- 
ment. 

In  his  "Manual  of  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure," Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  as 
follows : 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protec- 
tion of  the  minority,  and  this  design  is  a 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. You  cannot  remove  it  without  dam- 
aging the  whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before 
tampering  with  this  right,  we  should  assure 
ourselves  that  what  la  lost  will  not  be 
greater  than  what  Is  gained. 

Note  the  careful  admonition  of  Jeffer- 
son that  "before  tampering  with  this 
right  we  should  assure  ourselves  that 
what  is  lost  will  not  be  greater  than 
what  is  gained."  This  is  sage  advice 
which  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  The 
right  of  which  he  speaks  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  this  great  Republic  has 
endured,  and  will  continue  to  endure. 

Former  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, while  Governor  of  New  York,  fore- 
saw just  such  dangers.  In  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  States  rights  delivered  on 
March  2,  1930,  he  stated: 

The  moment  a  mere  numerical  superiority 
by  either  States  or  voters  in  this  country 
proceeds  to  Ignore  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  minority,  and.  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses or  advancement,  hamper  or  oppress 
that  minority  or  debar  them  in  any  way 
from  equal  privileges  and  equal  rights — that 
moment  will  mark  the  failure  of  our  consti- 
tutional system. 

This  body  cannot  Ignore  the  warnings 
of  great  men  of  the  past.  Constitutional 
government  cannot  long  endure  by  over- 
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riding  the  basic  foundations  upon  which 
it  is  predicated.  Corrosion  of  these 
foundations  weakens  the  safeguards  of 
our  liberties. 

Free  and  unfettered  debate  is  what 
gained  for  this  great  body  the  well -de- 
served reputation  of  being  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  assembly. 

In  my  opinion,  any  further  relaxation 
of  rule  XXII  would  unduly  limit  free- 
dom of  debate  and  eventually  destroy 
the  fundamental  basic  relationship  that 
presently  exists  consonant  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Wisdom, 
reason,  and  justice  dictate  that  only 
through  unlimited  debate  can  we  pre- 
serve individual  liberties,  maintain  a 
government  of  law,  and  fully  protect  the 
rights  of  each  State  to  be  equally  repre- 
sented pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Only  by  preserving  this  great  principle 
can  we  insure  that  reason,  truth,  and 
justice  will  prevail. 

Think  what  might  be  the  result  imder 
the  circumstances  existing  in  this  body 
today  if.  God  forbid,  any  of  these  pro- 
posals were  ever  adopted.  The  Senate, 
being  comprised  of  67  Democrats  and  33 
Republicans,  the  majority  party  on  any 
political  issue  could  stifle  and  limit  free 
debate  of  the  minority  party.  In  other 
words,  it  is  conceivable  that,  under  the 
proposal,  the  majority  party  could  gag 
the  minority  party  completely. 

Often  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have 
sufQciently  pondered  the  intricate  and 
Interwoven  nature  of  our  political  system 
of  government.  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  continually  Eunazed  at  the  way  in 
which  every  feature  of  that  system  leads 
to  and  from  almost  every  other  facet  of 
the  structure. 

Our  Federal  Government,  and  the 
political  system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 
like  a  gigantic,  three-dimensional  web. 
with  every  strand  intimately  connected 
to  every  other.  Cut  one  strand  and  the 
entire  structure  is  Immediately  warped 
or  weakened. 

The  various  elements  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  the  State  governments, 
and  of  our  political  parties  are  connected 
by  a  complex  of  relationships,  formal 
and  informal,  legal  and  extralegal,  in- 
stitutional and  traditional.  Each  sup- 
ports the  others,  and  all  depend  upon 
the  existence  of  certain  objective  condi- 
tions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  anal- 
ogy that  nothing  in  that  system  may 
ever  be  changed.  While  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  admiration  for  the  work  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  our  country  could  not  have  con- 
tinued without  changing  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  structure  they  built.  The 
Founding  Fathers  themselves  were  quite 
aware  of  the  need  for  flexibility,  and 
gave  us  ample  leeway  for  any  alterations 
which  the  passage  of  time  might  make 
necessary. 

But  in  certain  fundamentals,  the  men 
who  devised  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  knew  about  the  ways  in 
which  our  system  of  government  must 
operate  in  order  to  remain  viable. 

What  those  men  did  in  Philadelphia 
176  years  ago  was  to  construct  an  edifice 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circxmistances 


and  needs  of  this  country.  They  based 
that  structure  upon  principles  rooted  in 
the  need  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Nation.  The  poUtical  house  in  which  we 
Lve  was  designed  by  architects  who  had 
in  mind  traditions,  geographical  fea- 
tures, and  people. 

We  have  considerably  expanded  that 
house  since  1787.  We  have  built  new 
wings  to  provide  shelter  for  greater  di- 
versity. But  we  have  never  altered  the 
basic  style  of  the  building.  We  have 
known,  and  know  only  too  well,  that  its 
fundamental  structure  is  the  one  in 
which  we  can  best  fiourish  and  remain 
strong.  Over  the  years  that  basic  style, 
that  devotion  to  special  principles  of 
government,  has  been  stamped  upon  al- 
most every  feature  of  our  pohtical 
system. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  me  it 
reflects  the  high  degree  of  pohtical 
sophistication  we  have  attained.  It  il- 
lustrates the  way  in  which  those  basic 
principles  permeate  every  aspect  of  the 
way  in  which  we  govern  ourselves.  And 
it  is  a  further  proof  that  those  basic 
principles  do  indeed  nourish  the  hberties 
of  our  people. 

One  of  those  principles  was  perhaps 
best  explained  by  James  Madison.  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  Constitution  he  was  defend- 
ing in  the  Federalist  was  Federal  or  na- 
tional in  character,  he  wrote: 

The  proposed  Constitution  is,  in  strictness, 
neither  a  national  nor  a  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, but  a  composition  of  both.  In  its 
foundation  it  is  Federal,  not  national;  in 
the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  Government  are  drawn,  it  Is  partly 
Federal  and  partly  national;  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  powers,  it  Is  national,  not 
Federal;  in  the  extent  of  them,  again,  it  Is 
Federal,  not  national;  and,  finally,  in  the 
authoritative  mode  of  Introducing  amend- 
ments. It  Is  neither  wholly  Federal  nor 
wholly  national  (Federalist,  No.  39). 

In  short,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  both  Federal  and  Na- 
tional in  character.  To  my  mind,  both 
aspects  of  that  character  must  be  main- 
tained to  insure  the  future  health  of 
the  Nation. 

The  embodiment  of  that  Federal  char- 
acter lies  in  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
in  our  own  great  legislative  body,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  of  Representatives  repre- 
sents the  people  of  this  country  as 
groups  divided  into  roughly  equal  pK)pu- 
lation  units.  It  was  created  and  de- 
signed to  give  the  people  direct  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
created  to  represent  the  people  as 
States.  In  this  sense,  it  serves  an  elec- 
torate differently  from  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  of  the 
President. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  continued  to 
make  use  of  this  Federal  aspect  of  our 
system  not  for  sentimental  reasons,  not 
because  of  habit,  and  not  solely  for  the 
sake  of  reverence  for  tradition. 

There  is  nothing  mystical  about  the 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  States 
rights  and  for  the  continuation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  sovereign  States  within  a  sover- 


eign Union.  We  have  kept  that  system 
for  immensely  practical  reasons. 

The  first  thing  we  believe  is  that  the 
closer  goverrunent  is  kept  to  the  people, 
the  more  responsive  it  will  be.  There 
is  nothing  more  practical  than  that. 

We  also  beUeve.  and  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  instinctively  recognize,  that 
our  political  system  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  difficulties  created  by  the  vast 
size  of  the  United  States,  by  its  enormous 
diversity  of  geographical  conditions, 
economic  interests,  social  habits,  ra- 
cial and  religious  backgrounds,  and  sec- 
tional problems. 

The  vehicle  for  the  representation  of 
this  multitude  of  interests  is  our  system 
of  States  represented  by  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Senate 
is  to  act  as  a  compromiser  of  these  inter- 
ests. The  unity  of  the  Republic,  and 
therefore  its  continued  existence,  de- 
pends upon  the  principle  that  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  States  and  sections 
must  be  reconciled  and  harmonized. 
The  Senate  is  the  preeminent  guardian 
of  this  system. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  has  other  basic 
functions  in  our  system.  One  of  these 
is  illustrated  by  the  story  told  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who.  on  his  return  from  France 
v.here  he  had  served  during  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution,  called  on  President 
Washington.  At  the  breakfast  table, 
Jefferson  demanded  to  know  why  Wash- 
ington had  agreed  to  a  second  Chamber 
in  the  legislature. 

Asked  Washington: 

Why  did  you  pour  that  coffee  Into  the 
saucer? 

Replied  Jefferson: 
To  cool  it. 

Said  the  President: 

Even  so,  we  pour  legislation  into  the  sena- 


torial saucer  to  cool  It. 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  great  schol- 
ars among  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote: 

The  use  of  the  Senate  Is  to  consist  In  its 
proceedings  with  more  coolness,  with  more 
system,  and  with  more  wisdom,  than  the 
popular  branch. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  on  innumer- 
able occasions  and  by  every  scholar  of 
the  Senate,  this  body  was  meant  to  be  a 
deliberative  body. 

It  was  meant  to  assure  to  the  American 
people  a  forum  in  which  full  and  com- 
plete debate  could  take  place. 

It  was  meant  to  provide  a  balance  to 
hurried  consideration  of  important 
measures. 

It  was  designed  as  an  institution  in 
which  the  coolness  of  reason  and  fact 
could  find  a  congenial  haven,  with  time 
for  consideration  and  assessment. 

It  has  developed  into  a  primary  organ 
for  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion 
through  extensive  debate  of  the  issues. 

The  reputation  of  the  Senate  as  a  great 
deliberative  body  was  earned  during  the 
19th  century.  Every  great  issue  of  that 
decade  was  pounded  out  in  infinite  detail 
in  this  body.  Internal  improvements, 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.S. 
bank,  the  famous  Clay  compromises,  the 
bitter  conflict  over  slavery,  tariff  and 
railroad  legislation,  the  control  of  mo- 
nopoly— these  were  but  a  few  of  the  great 
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problems  in  which  the  Senate's  delibera- 
tive processes  played  an  important  role. 
This  feature  of  our  Government  Is 
precious  to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
No  other  nation  in  the  world  possesses  it. 
We  should  be  all  the  more  reluctant  to 
give  it  up. 

To  simi  up,  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  envisioned  a  Senate  with  at 
least  this  great  quality;  an  unparalleled 
ability  to  provide  full  and  deliberate  at- 
tention to  all  important  measures  with 
safeguards  sufBcient  to  compensate  for 
momentary  passions. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  measiu-e  which  has  been  killed  in 
the  Senate  by  free  and  extended  debate 
and  which  was  worthy  of  passage  and 
whose  defeat  was  a  great  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  know  of  no  such 
proposed  legislation  in  the  12  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    How  does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  about  the  literacy  test  bill  of 
last  year? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
directed  to  measures  the  passage  of 
which  he  thought  would  have  injured 
the  country.  The  measure  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  refers  is  not  one  of 
those  measures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  why  not  let  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion, instead  of  preventing  a  vote  by  in- 
terminable discussion? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  confident  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  remembers  the  oc- 
casion when  he  endeavored  to  keep  the 
Senate  from  voting  on  the  Telstar  bill. 
After  more  than  2  months  of  debate, 
the  Senate  finally  decided  that  the  time 
had  come,  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, to  bring  about  cloture.  Cloture  was 
adopted,  and  we  finally  were  able  to  get 
to  a  vote.  I  am  satisfied  that  on  almost 
any  proposition  and  on  any  program 
that  is  advocated,  in  connection  with 
which  there  is  a  great  feeling  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  final  passage  of  it.  it 
can  be  passed  under  the  present  rule 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  what  I  objected 
to  then  was  the  imequal  application  of 
the  rules.  We  had  earlier  gone  throizgh 
a  period  in  which  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  was  extremely  lenient  to  Senators 
who  were  filibustering  against  the  civil 
rights  bill.  There  were  no  Saturday  ses- 
sioDs  and  no  evening  sessions.  Larded 
and  full  compliments  were  paid  to  the 
leaders  of  the  filibuster.  There  was  no 
real  attempt  to  break  the  filibuster. 

However,  when  It  came  to  turning  over 
the  communications  satellite  to  a  power- 
ful trust,  the  bipartisan  leadership,  on 


both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  political 
and  economic  establishment  combined 
after  only  about  12  days  of  substantial 
debate  to  put  cloture  through  and  to  pat 
down  the  opposition.  I  objected  to  that 
unequal  treatment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  respond  to  him  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion,  cci-tainly  of  most 
Senators,  that  after  we  had  debated  the 
bill,  which  had  been  considered  by  three 
different  committees,  and  had  debated  it 
for  I  do  not  remember  how  Ion?,  and 
after  we  had  used  up  something  like 
16  Congressional  Records,  for  about  6 
weeks,  it  was  about  as  lengthy  a  discus- 
sion as  I  had  ever  witnes.sed  and,  I  think, 
as  had  ever  been  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

After  that  time,  and  not  in  any  meas- 
ure to  cut  off  the  brilliant  arguments 
being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  other  Senators,  but  only  in  the  gen- 
eral public  interest  and  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  Congress  and  to  make 
some  decision  one  way  or  the  other  with 
respect  to  Telstar.  cloture  finally  was 
adopted. 

Frankly.  I  thought  that  the  leader- 
ship— and  the  leadership  does  not  need 
any  defense  from  me — was  extremely 
charitable  in  its  attitiide  toward  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  his  colleagues, 
who  at  that  time  were  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  the  communications  satellite 
bill  was  not  a  good  bill  for  the  country. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  reply,  without  the  Senator 
from  Florida  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hoars  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  face  fundamentally  with  respect  to 
civil  rights  matters,  where  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  necessary,  is  this:  While  there  are 
a  few  Senators  from  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy  who  have  reservations 
about  this  subject  and  are  probably  not 
joining  in  the  present  filibuster,  which  is 
now  beginning,  nevertheless,  when  the 
time  for  a  vote  comes,  the  Senators  from 
the  11  States  of  the  Confederacy  always 
vote  against  a  limitation  of  debate. 

Then  we  need  also  to  remember  that 
Kentucky.  Maryland,  and  Delaware  were 
slave  States  and  carry  over,  in  part,  some 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Old  South.  Of 
the  six  Senators  from  those  States,  there 
are  generally  at  least  four  w^ho  will  vote 
against  cloture. 

Then  if  we  move  to  the  Southwest,  we 
find  Oklahoma,  which,  though  it  has  a 
degree  of  breezy  westernness  about  it. 
Is  strongly  permeated  by  Southern 
traditions. 

Then  we  come  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  They  are  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  Of  the  southerners  who  went  out 
to  California,  those  who  did  not  make 
the  distance  dropped  off  along  the  way 
and  created  the  population  base  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  So  from  those 
three  Southwestern  States,  there  are 
generally  four,  sometimes  five.  Senators 
who  will  vote  against  a  limitation  of  de- 
bate.   This  brings  us  up  to  31. 
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Then  there  is  Nevada,  the  State  of  th^ 
Union  having   the  smallest  population 
Nevada  does  not  like  to  give  up  its  veSi 
power  in  these  matters,  so  Nevada  epn 
erally  joins  the  South. 

Then  there  are  the  crypto -southern 
ers,  distributed  among  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Midwest,  with  an  occasional 
vote  in  the  North.  Republican  Senators 
whom  the  South  will  assist  in  matters  of 
wheat  and  other  issues,  and  who  find  the 
alliance  very  convenient  to  maintain 

So  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  two-thirds,  even  though  a  majoritv 
of  the  country  wants  it. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
SMATHERS]  is  One  of  the  three  expert 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  knows  this  per- 
fcctly  well.  There  is  no  use  fooling  the 
Senate  or  fooling  the  country,  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  get  cloture  on  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  measures  so  long  as 
the  two-thirds  rule  remains 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Then  will  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Illinois  admit  by  that  state- 
ment that  the  only  reason  he  wishes  to 
do  away  with  the  two-thirds  rule  is  prl- 
marily  to  protect  civil  rights? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  primary 
reason. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  agree,  will  he  not.  that  two 
civil  rights  bills  which  were  fully  de- 
bated  have  been  passed  in  recent  Con- 
gresses? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  permit  me  to  reply? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  content  of  those 
civil  rights  bills  reminds  me  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  description  of  a  soup  which 
was  made  from  the  shadow  of  a  crow 
which  had  starved  to  death.  The  south- 
erners permitted  those  bills  to  pass  only 
when  they  knew  there  was  really  little 
or  no  substance  to  them. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  seems  to  assume  that  If  other 
Senators  do  not  agree  with  him,  some- 
thing appears  to  be  wrong  with  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Those  civil  rights 
measures  were  debated  and  adopted  by 
a  big  majority.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  does  not  wish  to  imply  that 
the  other  Senators  were  not  doing  that 
which  they  thought  was  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Or  were  voting  for 
a  hill  which  they  thought  was  not  a  good 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGI^\S.  Oh,  no.  I  simply  say 
that  I  know  that  those  who  favored  the 
civil  rights  measure  were  told  that  if 
such  a  provision  were  Included,  the 
southerners  would  kill  the  whole  meas- 
ure by  talking  it  to  death.  So  the  south- 
erners exercised  a  tacit  Influence  over 
the  whole  nature  of  the  bill. 

Then  the  southerners  went  through  the 
motions  of  filibustering  in  order  to 
square  themselves  with  their  constitu- 
ents in  the  South,  knowing  they  had  not 
made  any  real  concession  whatsoever. 

I  am  one  who  does  not  believe  in  hypoc- 
risy. I  think  we  might  as  well  know 
what  happened.  That  was  precisely  what 
happened  in  1957. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Other  Senators  do 
not  need  any  defense  from  me;  but  it 
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seems  to  me  to  be  luif air  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  tell  about  what  all  the 
other  Senators  were  thinking.  I  think  it 
Is  well  and  good  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  express  his  own  view.  When 
he  said  it  was  a  matter  of  hjrpocrisy 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  I  do  not  believe  in  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  By  indirection,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  means  that  other 
Senators  do,   because   they   passed  the 

bill. 

I  have  observed  with  great  admiration 
the  brilliant  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  have  observed  over  many 
years  that  it  seems  to  be  one  of  his  dis- 
positions to  presume  that  "p>eople  should 
agree  with  me ;  and  if  they  do  not  agree 
with  me.  then  somehow  they  are  indulg- 
ing, perhaps,  in  a  little  hypocrisy,  even 
though  they  may  not  know  it." 

I  believe  that  most  southerners  and 
most  midwestemers — in  fact,  most  of 
the  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill — 
thought  It  was  a  good  civil  rights  bill. 
But  we  from  the  South  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary.  We  spoke  against  it  and 
worked  against  it.     But  it  was  passed. 

It  was  hailed  in  many  quarters  as 
being  a  magnificent  step  in  bringing 
about  further  so-called  civii  rights  legis- 
lation. I  read  and  heard  stories  about 
it.  Everyone  who  wanted  credit  took 
credit  for  it.  So  it  seemed  to  me.  as  a 
sort  of  innocent,  relatively  new  Member 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time,  that  It  was 
a  pretty  good  bill  for  them  and  a  pretty 
bad  bill  for  us. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  there 
is  a  civil  rights  measure  of  a  meaningful 
nature,  having  any  real  susbtance  to  it, 
the  "battalion  of  death,"  the  18  Sen- 
ators who,  I  understand,  are  organized 
in  teams  of  6  each  to  fight  this  proposal, 
can  prevent  it  from  coming  to  a  vote 
by  interminable  talk,  by  quorum  calls  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  If  they 
have  the  help  of  the  Senate  leadership, 
they  can  prevent  it  from  coming  to  a 
vote.    We  know  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  I  understand, 
the  other  side  is  organized  pretty  well. 
Is  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  some 
team? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  only  r  team 
trying  to  enable  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
to  decide  by  majority  vote  what  type  of 
rules  it  wants  with  respect  to  a  limita- 
tion of  debate.  That  is  the  only  team 
we  are  on.  We  are  not  here  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  majority;  we  are  here  as 
humble  instruments  in  order  to  make  the 
will  of  the  majority  prevail. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  we  are  in  a 
moment  of  great  candor,  such  as  the 
Senator  spoke  about.  Let  us  be  frank. 
A  moment  ago  he  said  that  the  reason  a 
change  in  the  rules  is  proposed  is  to  en- 
able the  passage  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  majority  of  the 
country  wants  to  have  a  civil  rights  bill, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  if  the 
issue  were  ever  presented  to  it.  would 
pass  it.  Then  why  filibuster?  The  fiU- 
busterers  know  that  if  these  issues  are 
brought  to  a  vote,  they  will  pass;  so  they 
try.  by  interminable  means,  to  prevent 
these  measures  from  coming  to  a  vote. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Last  year,  the  Sen- 
ate finally  exercised  its  will  with  respect 
to  the  Telstar  bill  by  closing  debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  there  is  a 
sufflciently  large  number  of  Senators 
who  l)elieve  that  certain  legislation 
should  be  passed,  the  Senate  can  act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  noncivil  rights 
matters.  I  think  the  Senate  can  act;  but 
on  civil  rights  matters,  it  cannot  act  for 
the  rea.sons  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  if  we  had  before  us  the  considera- 
tion of  proposed  legislation  on  civil 
rights  matters  that  was  not  punitive  in 
nature,  we  might  be  able  to  achieve  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  mean  that  if  there  were 
ineffective  civil  rights  legislation,  the 
South  would  have  no  objection  to  its 
passage? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  lUinois  would  Uke  to  call  it  in- 
effective. Some  of  us  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  punitive  legislation: 
there  is  that  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  here,  then,  we  have 
those  basic  principles  I  mentioned 
earlier:  a  system  combining  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  federalism  and  National 
Government,  the  elected  bodies  of  which 
represent  the  total  population  organized 
into  different  electorates,  with  the  Sen- 
ate acting  as  the  great  compromiser  of 
State  and  sectional  interests,  using  as  its 
primary  defense  of  minorities  the  right 
of  responsible  extended  debate. 

Today,  imfortunately,  this  right  is 
widely  viewed  solely  as  a  refuge  for  the 
South.  This  is,  of  course,  totally  un- 
true. In  the  long  history'  of  the  Senate 
that  right  has  been  used  to  protect  mi- 
nority interests  of  every  kind  and  of 
every  section  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  used  alike  by  liberals  and  con- 
servatives. 

Frankly,  and  without  for  a  moment 
doubting  their  sincerity,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  reasoning  of  those 
who.  while  they  inveigh  against  the  right 
of  unlimited  discussion,  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  it  whenever  it  suits  their  pur- 
poses. One  who  puts  himself  in  such  a 
position  in  effect  condones  the  theory 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

As  was  discussed  a  moment  ago  be- 
tween myself  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois,  we  remember  that  last  year  the 
Telstar.  or  the  communications  bill,  was 
before  the  Senate.  It  was  felt  then  by 
a  httle  band  of  self-styled  liberals  that 
that  particular  legislation  was  bad. 
They  went  to  great  lengths  to  use  every 
parliamentary  device  at  hand  to  carry 
out  the  debate  to  such  length  that 
eventually,  they  hoped,  the  bill  could  not 
be  passed.  I  think  it  was  the  longest  de- 
bate we  have  had  in  the  Senate — cer- 
tainly the  longest  in  the  12  years  I  have 
been  a  Senator.  Finally,  the  will  of  the 
Senate  was  such  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  felt  the  dis- 
cussion had  gone  on  at  such  length  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  a  stop,  and,  un- 
der the  present  rules,  those  we  now  have, 
we  were  able  to  stop  the  debate,  have  a 
vote  on  the  bill,  and  go  forward  with  the 
work  of  the  Senate. 


So  I  think  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated that  the  present  rules  provide 
for  the  stopping  of  vmlimited  debate 
when  there  is  a  great  need  to  stop  that 
unlimited  debate  and  get  on  with  the 
work  of  the  Senate. 

In  my  view,  of  course,  the  means  in 
this  instance  is  a  perfectly  acceptable 
one.  Its  use  by  virtually  every  minority 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  to  protect 
its  legitimate  interest  is  fully  in  accord 
with  the  basic  principles  of  our  political 
system.  In  fact,  its  very  usage,  in  the 
face  of  the  inevitable  distaste  and  con- 
demnation to  which  it  is  subject,  argues 
for  the  necessity  of  its  existence. 

Which  one  of  us  is  not  in  the  minority? 
Which  one  of  us  does  not  represent  some 
minority?  Who  in  this  country  does  not 
belong  to  some  minority? 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  nation  of 
minorities.  The  very  concept  of  a  ma- 
jority, a  word  which  is  thrown  about 
with  great  abandon,  is  something  of  a 
half-truth  when  applied  to  the  legis- 
tive  process  in  this  country.  Majorities 
here  are  conglomerations  of  minorities 
united  on  a  particular  issue  for  varymg 
reasons.  Who  in  this  body  is  not  aware 
of  the  shifting  nature  of  these  coahtions 
and  aUiances? 

Politics,  it  is  said,  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. Of  course  it  does,  and  not  be- 
cause men  are  unprincipled,  but  because 
they  realize  that  legislative  progress  de- 
pends upon  these  marriages  of  conven- 
ience, which  may  dissolve  overnight,  but 
which  bring  legislation  to  fruition.  A 
viable  government  is  only  possible  when 
operated  by  reasonable  men,  and  rea- 
sonable men  are  those  who  are  willing 
to  compromise. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  normal  course  of 
events  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  We 
each  give  a  httle  and  take  a  httle  and 
arrive  at  the  best  we  can  obtain.  If  we 
did  not.  government  would  collapse. 

But  what  is  the  situation  when  a  mi- 
nority finds  itself  outniunbered  on  an 
issue  on  which  it  is  unable  to  compro- 
mise, an  issue  it  regards  as  vital  to  its 
verj-  existence? 

Here,  I  believe,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
crux  of  a  decisive  problem  in  American 
politics.  And  here  is  where  the  most 
delicate  judgment  is  required  if  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities  is  to  become  nothing 
more  than  an  empty  phrase. 

I  recognize  the  complications  of  the 
situation  and  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
many  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
those  who  are  eager  to  see  the  will  of  the 
majority  triumph.  I  hope  they  will 
equally  admit  that  the  matter  is  not  as 
simple  as  they  sometimes  make  it  out 
to  be. 

There  is  seldom  any  clarification  as 
to  what  kind  of  majority  we  are  talking 
about.  Do  we  mean  a  bare  majority, 
one-half  plus  one  of  those  voting?  Do 
we  mean  a  majority  of  a  quorxun?  Do 
we  mean  a  constitutional  majority? 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  democratic  ideal  that  all 
questions  be  decided  by  one  of  these  ma- 
jorities? The  Constitution  itself  denies 
this  concept.  That  historic  and  cher- 
ished document  declares  that  certain 
matters  must  command  varying  types  of 
majorities  fcr  passage. 
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No  person,  says  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  coQVleted,  having  been  impeached, 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present. 

Each  House  has  the  right  to  expel  any 
of  its  Members,  but  only  on  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  them. 

The  overriding  of  a  Presidential  veto 
requires  a  majority  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  the  choibslng  of  the  President 
devolves  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  choice  is  made  not  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  but  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  States. 

The  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  treaties  negotiated  by  the  President 
requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must 
be  proposed  by  a  vote  of  two -thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  or  by  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  and  become  valid 
only  on  the  ratification  of  three -fourths 
of  all  the  States. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  these  constitutional  provisions 
and  of  their  significance  from  those  who 
protest  the  inviolate  sanctity  of  majority 
rule.  And  yet  the  explanation  is  not 
only  simple  but  logical.  I  commented 
earlier  on  the  extraordinary  interdepend- 
ence of  every  facet  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  here  again  is  an  example  of 
that  phenomenon. 

There  are  some  decisions,  the  Constitu- 
tion writers  agreed,  that  are  so  signifi- 
cant, so  vital,  so  crucial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  to  the  true  ideals  of 
its  existence  that  a  majority  of  one-half 
plus  1  will  not  suffice.  These  are  de- 
cisions of  such  moment  that  a  wider  con-^ 
sensvis  is  justified.  These  are  decisions 
the  nature  of  which  is  such  that  the  bare 
majority  of  the  moment  cannot  be  en- 
trusted with  the  final  word. 

One  would  think,  at  first  glance,  that 
impeachment  proceedings  have  no  place 
in  such  a  category.  Tet  the  explanation 
of  these  provisions  given  in  the  Federalist 
letters  by  Alexander  Hamilton  is  of  the 
utmost  imF>ortance.     Hamilton  wrote: 

A  well-constituted  court  for  the  trial  of 
Impeachment  is  an  object  not  more  to  be 
desired  than  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  a 
government  wholly  elective.  The  subjects 
of  Its  Jurisdiction  are  those  offenses  which 
proceed  from  the  misconduct  of  public  men, 
or  In  other  wcM-ds,  from  the  abuse  or  viola- 
tion of  some  public  trust.  They  are  of  a 
nature  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety 
be  denominated  political,  as  they  relate 
chiefly  to  Injuries  done  to  the  society  Itself. 
The  prosecution  of  them,  for  this  reason,  will 
seldom  fall  to  agitate  the  passions  of  the 
whole  community,  and  to  divide  it  into 
parties  more  or  less  friendly  or  inimical  to 
the  accused  •  •  *.  In  such  cases  there  will 
always  be  the  greatest  danger  that  the  de- 
cision will  be  regulated  more  by  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  parties  than  by  the  real 
demonstrations  of  Innocence  or  guilt  (Fed- 
eralist, No.  65 ) . 

Mr.  President,  If  any  proof  of  the  ex- 
traordinary political  sagacity  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  required,  if  an  example  of 
their  phenomenal  prescience  were  de- 
manded, here  are  the  words  for  all  to  see. 

How  incredibly  apt  and  accurate  are 
those  phrases,  when  applied  to  some  of 
the  issues  that  underlie  the  current  at- 


tempt to  further  modify  the  rules  of  this 
body. 

Some  matters —  J 

Observed  Hamilton — 

agitate  the  passions  of  the  whole  conunu- 
nity,  and  •  •  •  divide  It  into  parties  more  or 
less  friendly  or  inimical  •   •   •. 

In  such  Instances,  he  reminds  us,  the 
greatest  danger  arises  in  the  ix>sslbility 
that  the  decision  will  be  made  at  the 
whim  of  the  majority  of  the  moment, 
and  not  made  on  the  basis  of  facts  but 
imder  the  onslaught  of  passion. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  civil 
rights  issues  which  are  said  to  motivate 
the  attempt  to  curtail  minority  rights  in 
this  body  are  among  the  most  passionate 
of  our  day.  I  do  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity or  the  humanity  of  those  who 
champion  these  issues.  But  I  think  it 
is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
driven  by  reason  or  by  emotion. 

What  other  matters  appeared  to  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  such  consequence  as 
to  require  more  than  the  concurrence  of 
a  bare  majority?  The  right  of  each 
House  of  Congress  to  expel  one  of  its 
Members  is  one.  The  overriding  of  a 
Presidential  veto,  surely  a  momentous 
event,  is  another.  The  choice  of  a 
President  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  still  another,  and  here  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  that  this  was  expected 
to  occur  rather  frequently.  The  ap- 
proval of  treaties,  a  rather  serious  check 
upon  the  power  of  the  President,  is  a 
further  instance. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  of 
these  unusual  decisions  was  to  be  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
And  here  the  sages  of  our  early  years 
decreed  the  widest  possible  agreement, 
an  affirmative  vote  of  no  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States. 

Why,  why  did  those  who  so  long  ago 
wrestled  with  our  future  have  no  com- 
punctions about  requiring  more  than  the 
usuai  majority  for  decisions  of  this  sort? 

The  reason,  as  I  have  suggested,  is 
both  simple  and  logical.  There  are 
some  matters  of  such  consequence  that 
no  decision  can  be  made,  without  en- 
dangering the  very  existence  of  the 
Nation,  unless  substantially  every  im- 
portant minority  in  this  country  of  mi- 
norities is  agreed. 

But  are  these  matters  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution  the  only  ones  of  such 
phenomenal  importance?  Surely  not 
We  could  hardly  expect  even  Madison, 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Washing- 
ton to  anticipate  each  and  every  issue 
of  the  decades  that  were  to  follow  their 
labors.  Instead,  they  and  their  succes- 
sors provided  us  with  this  fiexible  in- 
strument we  call  the  Senate.  And  here 
they  established  a  most  extraordinary 
and  almost  automatic  protection  for  the 
crucial  rights  of  minorities. 

The  operation  of  this  body  depends 
upon  the  delicacy  of  the  judgment  of  its 
Members.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may 
be  open  on  occasions  to  irresponsibility. 
So  is  freedom  of  the  press.  So  is  the  con- 
cept that  a  man  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  So  is  the  condemnation  of 
double  jeopardy.  But  few  will  argue  that 
the  basic  validity  of  these  principles  Is 
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diminished  by  the  possibility  that  its 
rules  may  become  subject  to  abuse. 

In  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
Senate,  bvisiness  is  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  a  bare  majority.  The  minor- 
ities combine,  dissolve,  and  realine  them- 
selves according  to  the  issue,  and  those 
matters  which  can  attract  to  themselves 
a  sufficient  number  of  minorities  to 
achieve  a  bare  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  carry  the  day.  The  conflicts 
which  exist  in  the  majority  of  the  mo- 
ment aie  compromised  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all.  Surely  no  one  will  dispute 
with  me  if  I  estimate  that  roughly  99 
percent  or  better  of  the  business  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  is  transacted  in 
this  manner. 

But  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  Issues 
that  come  before  the  Senate  are  of  tran- 
scendent imp>ortance  to  at  least  one  or 
more  of  the  minorities  here  represented. 
These  are  issues  upon  which  the  section, 
the  interest,  or  the  minority  involved 
feels  in  its  heart  of  hearts  that  it  can 
accept  no  compromise.  Unavoidably 
there  are  such  issues,  and  the  South  is 
not  unique  in  the  number  it  has  cham- 
pioned. 

PROPOSED  STUDY  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TION OP  ALLEGED  SOLICITATION 
OF  POLITICAL  PARTY  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FROM  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Smathxrs' 
speech, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  for  the  submission  of  a  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object  to  having  the  Senator  who  now 
has  the  floor  yield  for  the  submission  of 
a  resolution,  because  that  would  consti- 
tute the  transaction  of  business,  and  it 
might  be  interpreted  as  tacit  acceptance 
of  the  two-thirds  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  withhold  for  a 
moment  his  objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wonder  whether  it  may 
be  possible  at  this  time  to  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  may  yield  to  the  Senator  fron 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  resolution,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  srielding  for  that  pur- 
pose will  not  prejudice  any  rights,  and 
with  the  further  understanding  that  this 
right  may  continue  in  the  way  in  which 
it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  must  say  that 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  I  objected  to  a 
request  for  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  who  was  then  addressing  the 
Senate  might  yield  in  order  to  permit 
another  Senator  to  introduce  a  bill;  that 
request  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  I  regretted  to  make 
that  objection,  but  I  wished  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent  to  the 
effect  that  we  would  thus  be  trans- 
acting business. 

So,  with  apologies  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  must  say  that  I  believe  It 
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would  be  unfair,  following  my  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
for  me  now  to  agree  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield,  to  enable  me  to  explain  why  I  wish 
to  submit  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
referred?  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  will  not  thereby  lose 
the  floor.        

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  for  the  pur- 
pose he  has  requested,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  add  to  his  request  the  additional 
request  that  it  be  understood  that  his 
yielding  for  that  purpose  wUl  not  be  con- 
sidered as  displacing  the  pending  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
amend  my  request  accordingly,  in  order 
to  conform  with  the  suggestion  and 
statement  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  days  we  have  seen 
numerous  articles  in  the  local  press  in 
regard  to  attempts  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  solicit  contributions  from  civil  serv- 
ice employees  to  a  $100-a-plate  political 
dinner  to  be  held  in  this  city.  I  make  no 
charges  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of 
such  reports,  but  if  they  are  true  they 
represent  rather  serious  charges  them- 
selves. Articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  and  this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  seriousness  of  the  charges 
in  these  articles  cannot  be  ignored. 

In  fact,  this  morning  the  Washington 
Post  published  another  article  entitled 
"  'Budget  Plan'  Advised  for  $100  dinner." 
In  the  article  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Civil  Service  employees  are  being  offered 
$100  tickets  with  the  understanding  that 
they  could  pay  $10  down  and  $10  a 
month. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
that  neither  political  party  has  a  right 
to  "shake  down"  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees. I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
civil  service  system.  Certainly  it  should 
be  protected,  but  it  cannot  be  protected 
if  either  party  is  allowed  to  "shake 
down"  the  civil  service  employees  for 
contributions  to  a  national  committee. 
Since  these  charges  have  now  been  made 
in  the  press  the  Senate  cannot  sit  back 
and  do  nothing  about  them. 

In  this  coruiection  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  the  article  written  by  Jerry 
Kluttz  which  was  published  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post: 

A  highly  respected  Federal  attorney  who 
has  handled  many  cases  involving  Govern- 
ment employees  yesterday  denounced  the 
cocktail  party  gimmick  as  "wrong  and  xin- 
ethlcal."  He  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
court  would  hold  that  an  employee  was 
subjected    to   "coercion"   If   he   attends    his 


agency's  cocktail  party  and  buys  a  $100  ticket 
against  his  better  judgment. 

"It's  Just  like  reaching  into  a  fellow's 
pockets  and  taking  »100."  the  legal  expert 
commented  acidly,  and  continued:  "this 
practice  should  be  stopped  before  the  public 
service  is  badly  damaged  by  It." 

I  agree  fully  that  if  this  practice  has 
been  started  it  should  be  stopped,  and 
it  should  be  stopped  now.  Certainly  it 
is  morally  wrong,  and  there  is  a  strong 
suggestion  that  it  is  also  legally  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  cormection  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  memorandum  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  legislative  counsel.  Mr. 
Dwight  J.  Pinion,  in  which  he  outlines 
the  specific  laws  which  prohibit  the  so- 
Ucitation  of  contributions  from  civil 
service  employees  or  other  Government 
employees  in  public  buildings.  The 
memorandum  outlines  the  many  differ- 
ent laws  which  specifically  relate  to  this 
subject  and  which  protect  the  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  certain  news- 
paper articles  which  have  been  pubUshed 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  and  the 
Washington  Post.  They  criticize  this 
practice  of  such  solicitations  from  the 
Govermnent  civil  service  employees  for 
the  benefit  of  any  politicsd  party. 

Next  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution which  calls  for  a  Senate  commit- 
tee investigation  of  this  practice,  with 
the  suggestion  that  If  it  is  found  to  be 
going  on  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum, articles,  and  resolution  intend- 
ed to  be  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.   Sknate. 
OmcK  or  THB  Legislattvx  Counsel. 

Memorandum  tor  Sinatob  WnxiAMS  or 
Delaware: 
Pursuant  to  your  request,  there  are  set 
forth  below  the  Federal  laws  pertaining  to 
(1)  prohibited  solicitation  as  receipt  of 
political  contributions  by  Federal  officers 
and  employees  and  (2)  prohibited  political 
activities  which  could  be  involved  In  such 
solicitations. 

Tmj;  18  OF  THE  UNTTID  STATES  CODE: 

"5  602.  Solicitation  of  poUtlcal  contributions 
"Whoever,  being  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to.  or  a  candidate  for  Congress,  or  in- 
dividual elected  as.  Senator,  Representative, 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  cw 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  a  per- 
son receiving  any  salary  or  compensation 
for  services  from  money  derived  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  directly  or  In- 
directly solicits,  receives,  or  Is  In  any  man- 
ner concerned  In  soliciting  or  receiving,  any 
assessment,  subscription,  or  contribution  for 
any  political  purpose  whatever,  from  any 
other  such  officer,  employee,  or  person,  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years  or  both. 

"S  «03.  Place   of  solicitation 

"Whoever,  in  any  room  or  building  oc- 
cupied in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  by 
any  person  mentioned  In  section  602  of  this 


title,  or  In  any  navy  yard,  fort,  or  arsenal, 
solicits  or  receives  any  contribution  of  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  for  any  political 
purpose,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years, 
or    both. 


secure      poUtlcal 
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"5  606.  Intimidation      to 
contributions 

"Whoever,  being  one  of  the  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  mentioned  In 
section  602  of  this  title,  discharges,  or 
promotes,  or  degrades,  or  In  any  manner 
changes  the  official  rank  or  compensation 
of  any  other  officer  or  employee,  or  promises 
or  threatens  so  to  do,  for  giving  or  with- 
holding or  neglecting  to  make  any  contribu- 
tion of  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for 
any  political  purpose,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
tlaan  three  years,  or  both. 
"5  607.  Making  political  contributions 

•"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  clerk,  or  other 
person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  directly 
or  indirectly  gives  or  hands  over  to  any  other 
officer,  clerk,  or  person  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  Senator  or  Member 
cf  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner, any  money  or  other  valuable  thing 
on  account  of  or  to  be  applied  to  the  promo- 
tion of  any  political  object,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both." 

The  act  of  Augtist  2.  1939,  as  amended 
(the  Hatch  Act)  : 

"SBC.  9.  (a)  It  EhaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  any  agency  or 
department  thereof,  to  use  his  official  au- 
thority or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
fering with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  No  officer  or  employee  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
any  agency  or  department  thereof,  shall  take 
any  active  part  in  political  management  or 
In  political  campaigns.  All  cucb  penons 
shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may 
choose  and  to  express  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'officer* 
or  'employee'  shall  not  be  construed  to  in- 
clude (1)  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes;  (2)  persons  whose 
compensation  Is  paid  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  office  of  the  President;  (3)  heads  and 
assistant  heads  of  executive  departments; 
(4)  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  determine  policies  to  be 
ptirsued  by  the  United  States  in  Its  relations 
with  foreign  powers  or  in  the  nationwide 
administration  of  Federal  laws.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  second  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  the  employees  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  residing  In  municipali- 
ties on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  In  respect  to 
activities  Involving  the  municipality  In  which 
they  reside. 

"Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
prohibit  persons  to  whom  such  provisions 
apply  from  taking  any  active  part  In  political 
management  or  In  political  campaigns  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  same  activities  on 
the  part  of  such  persons  as  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  heretofore  de- 
termined are  at  the  time  this  section  takes 
effect  prohibited  on  the  part  of  employees  In 
the  classified  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil -service 
rules  prohibiting  such  employees  from  taking 
any  active  part  in  political  management  or 
in  political  campaigns." 

Civil  Service  Rule  IV: 

"Stx.  4.1.  PioHiarnoN  agaikst  fouticai. 
Acrrvrrr. — Persons  in  the  executive  branch 
shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  choose 
and  to  express  their  opinions  on  all  political 
subjects  and  candidates,  but  such  persons 
shall  not  use  their  official  authority  or  Influ- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  an 
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election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  Per- 
sons occupying  positions  In  the  competitive 
service  shall  not  take  any  active  part  in 
political  management  or  in  political  cam- 
paigns except  as  may  be  provided  by  or 
pursuant  to  statute." 

Certain  additional  provisions  ot  laws  and 
regiilations  which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you 
In  connection  with  this  matter  are  set  forth 
In  pamphlet  20  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion entlUed  "Political  Activity  of  Federal 
Officers  and  Employees."  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached.  Yo\ir  attention  is  especially  called 
to  the  matter  relating  to  Contributions  which 
begins  on  page  12  of  tlie  pamphlet. 
Respectfxilly, 

DwiOHT  J.  Pinion, 

Senior  Counsel. 
Janttabt  14, 1963. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12,  1963 1 

No   P>EOTESTs   Listed   Over   Democrats'   $100 

Dinner,  But— 


January  75 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan.  11, 

1063] 

Pressure   Charged — Career   Employees    Hit 

Cocktail  Partt  Plans 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

Thousands  of  Government  career  em- 
ployees are  being  pressured  to  buy  $100  tick- 
ets   to    a   Democratic    fundralsing    "gala" 

with  the  chance  of  having  "booze  with  your 
boss"  held  out  as  bait. 

Several  aroused  civil  service  workers  told 
the  Washington  Dally  News  and  other 
Scrlppe-Howard  newspapers  today  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  was  the  source 
of  their  telephoned  invitations  to  attend 
"cocktail  parties"  given  by  the  heads  or  top 
officials  of  their  departments  or  agencies. 

They  charged  such  Indirect  "pressure"  and 
"coercion"  violated  the  Hatch  (clean  politics) 
Act. 

Democratic  National  Committee  officials 
denied  it. 

PROBES   tTRGES 

But  Republican  Members  of  Congress  de- 
manded Investigations  by  both  Congress  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  what  they 
charged  was  an  effort  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  evade  the  Hatch  Act's  re- 
strictions on  solicitation  of  political  funds 
from  Government  employees. 

Congressmen  said  they  had  received  scores 
of  complaints  from  irked  Government  work- 
ers. 

The  cocktail  parties  will  precede  the  so- 
called  Second  Inaugural  Anniversary  Sa- 
lute to  President  Kennedy  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  Armory  on  Jan- 
uary 18. 

Only  those  who  buy  $100  tickets  for  this 
"Salute"— at  which  Judy  Garland  will  head  a 
star-studded  cast  of  entertainers — will  be 
invited  to  the  cocktail  parties.  No  food  or 
drinks  will  be  served  at  the  armory  affair. 

SURVEY 

A  survey  by  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
revealed  that  virtually  every  clvlUan  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  Government  has 
scheduled  such  a  cocktail  party — at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. 

Some  of  the  parties  will  be  in  hotel  ban- 
quet rooms,  others  In  the  homes  of  agency 
heads  or  officials.  Free  buses  will  haul  the 
contributors  to  the  armory  after  they  have 
satisfied  their  thirsts. 

Among  the  parties  scheduled  is  one  to  be 
held  at  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner 
Walter  N.  Tobriner's  home  at  6100  33d  Street 
NW.  But  Mr.  Tobrlner  has  denied  that  re- 
ported pressure  is  being  put  on  employees. 
He  disclosed  he  had  simply  agreed  to  give 
a  cocktail  party  on  the  night  of  the  "Salute." 

One  of  the  few  agencies  whose  officials  said 
they  knew  of  no  cocktaU  party  plans  is  the 
Justice  Department,  headed  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  the  President's 
brother. 


(By  Jerry  KJutte) 
Not  a  single  Federal  employee  up  to  now 
has  protested  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  he  has  been  pressured  to  buy  a  $100 
ticket  to  the  January  18  Democratic  dinner 
here.  And  Civil  Service  Commission  is  the 
proper  place  to  lodge  any  such  complaint. 

But  officials  throughout  Government  in- 
cluding some  ardent  New  Frontiersmen!  are 
concerned  over  several  aspects  of  the  high- 
pressure  drive  by  Democratic  Party  wheels  to 
sell  tickets.  They're  fearful  the  campaign 
tactics  will  boomerang  and  hurt  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Agency  officials  have  been  called  by  the 
politlcos  and  urged  to  supply  them  with  the 
names  and  home  addresses  of  their  top- 
grade  employees,  career  as  well  as  political 
appointees.  Some  agency  heads  have  flatly 
refused  to  cooperate;  others,  however,  have 
compiled. 

Legal  experts  say  it's  a  violation  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law.  to  use  Gov- 
ernment facilities  and  premises  to  compile 
the  lists  for  political  purposes.  That  comes 
under  the  misuse  of  Federal  property.  It's 
entirely  possible  that  several  eager-beaver 
agency  officials  will  be  embarrassed  by  go- 
ing overboard  to  please  the  pollticos. 

Promoters  of  the  $100  affair  have  assured 
one  and  all  that  no  pressure  is  exerted  on 
Federal  employees  and  that  those  who  buy 
tickets  do  it  voluntarily. 

But  their  Innocent  disavowals  don't  stack 
up  with  their  actions  in  calling  agency  heads 
to  say,  in  effect,  that  only  half  a  dozen  of 
your  employees  have  bought  tickets  •  •  • 
can't  you  people  over  there  do  better  than 
that?  We've  reserved  several  tables  for  you 
and  your  party  at  the  dinner.  Don't  disap- 
point us,  and  so  forth. 

That's  about  as  voluntary  as  a  blackjack. 
The  calls  to  agency  heads  are  an  Invitation 
to  them  to  pressure  their  employees  to  part 
with  $100  each.  Also,  the  calls  to  homes  of 
employees  by  Democratic  workers  who  urge 
them  to  accept  the  dinner  Invitations  and  to 
buy  tickets  has  elements  at  strong-arm 
tactics. 

Incidentally,  Representative  Bennett, 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  yesterday  introduced  a 
resolution  to  set  up  a  Commission  on  Ethics 
in  the  Federal  service.  Perhaps  such  an 
Agency,  If  created,  could  lay  down  sensible 
rules  for  political  fundralsing  among  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Benjamin  Y.  Martin,  a  retired  VA  attorney, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Vauat  Owen, 
president.  National  Federal  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. He  has  an  excellent  record  of  get- 
ting things  done. 

Fred  O'Dwyer,  president  of  the  independ- 
ent Postal  Supervisors,  has  Joined  the  un- 
ion's full-time  staff  here.  Hell  be  given  a 
welcoming  dinner  tonight  by  supervisors  at 
the  city  post  office.  Dan  Jaspan  and  Don 
Ledbetter  are  other  full-time  staffers. 

Jobs:  FCC  has  openings  for  a  grade  9  or 
11  digital  computer  programer.  Call  Execu- 
tive 3-^620.  branch  587.  Naval  Research 
needs  a  grade  3  or  4  EAM  operator,  and  a 
grade  3  mail  clerk.  Call  Oxford  6-2347.  Civil 
Defense  has  an  opening  for  a  grade  13  con- 
tract specialist.  Call  Oxford  5-9538.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  needs  a  grade  2  aerial  photog- 
rapher trainee.    Call  Dudley  2-3676. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  15,  1963] 
Budget  Plan  Advised  for  $100  Dinner 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 
Play  politics  now  and  pay  later  is  a  gim- 
mick being  used  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee    to    sell    $100    tickets    to    hard- 
pressed  Federal  employees  to  its  Friday  din- 
ner here. 


The   budget  payment  plan  is  beinc  «i,» 
gested    to    employees    who    plead    flnancUi* 
troubles  and  say  they  can't  afford  the  ti^ 
affair.     The  minimum  is  $10  down  and  tin 
a  month.    No  interest  is  charged  on  thp  «« 
paid  balance.  "°' 

But  as  a  career  employee  remarked  aft*, 
being  called  by  a  Democratic  worker  whA 
urged  him  to  attend  the  dinner  and  v&v  trZ 
It  later:  ■'If  I  go,  the  price  I  pay  later  could 
be  my  Job  when  the  Republicans  return  tr, 
power.  But  If  I  don't  go,  it  could  cost  n^ 
a  grade  promotion  which  is  several  hundr«i 
dollars  a  year  In  higher  salary." 

Meantime,  if  a  fraction  of  what  emplovee. 
say  is  true,  officials  In  a  dozen  or  mo^ 
agencies  are  violating  the  law,  either  di 
rectly  or  Indirectly,  by  putting  the  pressure 
on  employees  to  buy  the  $100  tickets  on 
Government  time  and  in  Federal  buildlnes 
As  far  as  could  be  determined,  no  Federal 
agency  has  even  bothered  to  Investigate  the 
numerous  stories  of  pressure  on  emplovees  tn 
buy  tickets.  ^ 

Mainly,  the  indirect  approach  Is  used  in 
the  belief  by  officials  that  It  places  them 
on  safe  legal  ground.  The  arm-twisting  gim. 
mlck  Is  the  cocktail  party.  A  score  of  such 
parties  are  being  tossed  Friday  evening  pre. 
ceding  the  dinner  by  top  officials  who  in. 
vite  their  own  employees  who  will  attend 
the  dinner. 

Employees  say  flatly  that  they  have  been 
called  at  their  Government  offices,  on  Gov. 
ernment  time,  and  told  either  by  phone  or 
In  person  by  superiors  that  "we're  expect- 
ing you"  (and  sometimes  "your  wife  too") 
at  the  Secretary's  or  Administrator's  (as  the 
case  may  be)    cocktail   party. 

This  Is  hardly  a  subtle  approach.  The  par- 
ties are  limited  to  those  who  buy  the  $ioo 
tickets. 

A  highly  respected  Federal  attorney  who 
has  handled  many  cases  Involving  Govern- 
ment employees  yesterday  denounced  the 
cocktail  party  gimmick  as  wrong  and  unethi- 
cal. He  expressed  the  belief  that  a  court 
would  hold  that  an  employee  was  subjected 
to  coercion  If  he  attends  his  agency's  cock- 
tall  party  and  buys  a  $100  ticket  against  hi« 
better  Judgment. 

"It's  Just  like  reaching  Into  a  fellow's 
pockets  and  taking  $100,"  the  legal  expert 
commented  acidly,  and  continued:  "This 
practice  should  be  stopped  before  the  public 
service  Is  badly  damaged  by  It." 

There  are  also  reports  of  meetings  being 
held  in  Federal  buildings  on  Government 
time  to  discuss  Ucket  sales  and  what  can  be 
done  to  prevail  upon  more  employees  to  buy 
them.  Some  officials  have  been  told  that  the 
employees  in  their  agency  have  bought  only 
half  a  dozen  tickets,  while  those  in  another 
bureau  of  comparable  size  have  purchased 
25  or  more. 

Meantime,  a  corporation  representative 
here  expressed  the  opinion  that  Federal 
workers  were  being  subjected  to  an  unusual 
amount  of  pressure  this  year  to  buy  tickets 
because  many  companies  can  no  longer  do  it 
and  charge  the  expense  off  against  Federal 
Income  taxes  under  the  new  expense  account 
regulations. 

He  explained  that  his  and  many  other 
companies  had  refused  to  buy  the  usual 
$1,200  table  this  year. 

In  the  past,  It  was  common  practice  for 
a  company  to  buy  one  or  more  tables  and 
give  the  tickets  to  friendly  Members  of 
Congress  who  would  distribute  them  to 
friends  and  political  supporters  and  take 
credit  for  the  sales.  Company  represent- 
atives here  say  they  have  rejected  numerous 
overtures  from  Capitol  Hill  to  continue  the 
practice  because  of  the  expense  account 
rules. 

Federal  officials  and  employees  alike  say 
they  realize  that  any  political  party  must 
have  money  to  finance  operations  but  they 
wonder   if   tactics   used  by  the  Democratic 
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National  Committee  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration are  proper  and  the  best  that 
can  be  devised. 

A  Democratic  official  said  yesterday  that 
the  party  had  taken  precautions  to  operate 
within  the  law.  He  said  phone  directories 
were  secured  from  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  and  that  they  were  used  to  look  up 
home  addresses  and  to  send  invitations  to  the 
$100  dinner  to  employees  at  them. 

He  also  said  some  foUowup  phone  calls 
were  made  to  employees  at  their  homes  by 
ccaninlttee  workers  to  urge  them  to  attend 
the  dinner.  He  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  pressure  on  employees  by  their  agencies  to 
buy  tickets.  "I  hope  every  ticket  is  pur- 
chased voluntarily."  he  added. 

Another  person  with  a  background  of 
political  fund  raising  expressed  the  view 
that  more  than  half  a  dozen  eager-beaver 
Federal  officials  who  are  trying  to  make  a 
big  name  for  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  are  causing 
all  the  trouble. 

Proposed  Resolution 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
section  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  RtUes  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  allegations  of  solicita- 
tions by  officers  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  of  direct  or  Indirect  con- 
tributions to  political  parties  from  em- 
ployees In  the  executive  branch,  particularly 
those  employees  In  the  higher  grades  and 
positions,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  allegations  that  employees  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  have  been 
influenced  by  their  superiors  to  make  con- 
tributions, through  support  of  fund-raising 
activities,  to  political   parties,  and 

(2)  allegations  that  the  names  of  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  furnished  by  officers  in 
the  executive  branch  to  persons  associated 
with  political  parties  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  persons  to  solicit  contributions, 
through  support  of  fund-raising  activities, 
to  such  political  parties. 

Such  study  and  investigation  shall  be  con- 
ducted for  the  particular  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  of  the  actions  alleged,  if 
such  allegations  are  substantiated,  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  criminal  or  civil 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  regula- 
tions of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  and  whether,  If  such  ac- 
tions do  not  constitute  such  a  violation,  they 
constitute  a  circumvention  of  the  purpose 
and  Intent  of  such  laws  and  regulations  evi- 
dencing a  need  for  the  amendment  thereof. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  through  January  31, 
1964.  Is  authorized  to  ( 1 )  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  employ  upon 
a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  li  authorized  at  Its  dis- 
cretion to  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more 
than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
its   recommendations    for    legislation   as    It 


deems  adTlsable.  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31,   1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 

this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $ . 

shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  repeat  my  request — 
and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois — that  I  be  p>ermitted  to 
submit  this  resolution  for  appropriate 
reference  to  a  committee.  Senators 
were  permitted  to  introduce  bills  and  to 
submit  resolutions  yesterday.  This  reso- 
lution has  nothing  to  do  with  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  here  in  the  Senate,  but  I  should 
like  to  continue  what  Senators  have  been 
doing  during  the  last  2  days;  namely, 
submit  the  resolution,  and  have  it  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee.  It 
is  very  important  that  these  employees  be 
given  protection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object — not  because  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, but  simply  because  submission  of  the 
resolution  would  constitute  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  constitute  the  transaction 
of  business.  But  even  if  it  would,  busi- 
ness has  already  been  transacted,  be- 
cause yesterday  I  introduced  three  bills 
and  many  other  Senators  introduced 
bills.  That  was  done  with  the  agree- 
ment that  that  would  not  jeopardize  the 
rights  of  Senators  nor  affect  the  parlia- 
mentary situation. 

This  resolution  is  a  very  important 
measure.  However,  if  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  objects  I  shall  withhold  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOUQLaS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  wait  until 
tomorrow,  so  that  we  may  make  clear 
this  parliamentary  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that 
would  be  proper,  because  earlier  today 
objection  was  made  when  another  Sen- 
ator requested  the  Senator  who  then  was 
speaking  to  yield,  in  order  that  a  bill 
might  be  introduced. 

Personally,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
request  which  has  been  made;  but  since 
objection  was  made  earlier  today  to 
similar  requests,  I  am  afraid  that  some 
protest  might  be  made  if  there  were  to 
be  unanimous  consent  to  the  request  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  advised  me  that  he 
wished  to  have  objection  made. 

So  we  shall  try  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  the  first  thing 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  in  which  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  finds  himself. 

I  asked  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate;  and  to- 
morrow I  shall  submit  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield,  so  that 
I  may  make  a  brief  rejoinder? 


Mr.  CASE.  And  with  the  same 
understanding? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  with  the  same 
imderstanding  that  no  rights  be  jeopard- 
ized and  that  the  Senator's  yielding  for 
this  purpose  will  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  rules. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  refer- 
ences by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
the  articles  to  which  he  has  referred.  I 
have  read  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  there  has  been  di- 
rect solicitation  of  Federal  employees, 
that  is  an  infraction  of  the  law.  But  it 
is  equally  clear  that  civil  servants  are 
people,  and  that  they  belong  to  churches 
and  to  clubs  and  to  political  parties ;  and 
nothing  in  the  law  prohibits  a  person 
from   working   for  a  political  party. 

There  is  a  law  which  prevents  a  civil 
servant  from  being  an  active  oflBceholder 
in  a  political  party  or  from  soliciting 
from  employees  who  are  under  the  civil 
service  contributions  to  a  political  party, 
and.  in  particular,  from  soliciting  such 
contributions  on  Federal  property. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  enough 
people,  both  those  in  and  those  out  of 
the  civil  service,  have  enough  convictions 
about  politics  in  this  country  to  wish  to 
make  contributions  to  a  political  party. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  E>elaware  is 
wise  enough  and  worldly  enough  to  know 
that  what  he  is  commenting  on  today  is 
not  exactly  imique  or  unusual  in  Ameri- 
can political  life.  For  example,  I  recall 
an  occasion  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense came  to  the  city  in  which  I  live 
and  held  a  big  political  rafly.  The 
tickets  were  $100  a  plate  for  some,  and 
$1,000  a  plate  for  others.  A  substantial 
number  of  persons  were  present;  and.  by 
a  strange  coincidence,  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Grovernment  were  present. 

I  suppose  they  automatically  turned 
up. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  anyone's 
motives,  but  It  was  very  Interesting  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  whose  Depart- 
ment received  the  largest  share  of  the 
budget,  would  find  it  convenient  to  make 
a  political  speech.  But  we  did  not  pro- 
test that.  I  imderstand  that  certain 
things  occurred.  I  did  not  exactly  like 
it.  I  have  a  feeling  that  when  there 
were  big  rallies  at  the  armory  under  the 
previous  administration,  all  those  who 
were  present  were  not  innocent  bystand- 
ers. Few  of  them  may  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
price  was  $100  a  plate.  I  think  those 
who  attended  gave  that  amount  because 
they  wanted  to  do  so.  I  did  not  rise  to 
say  that  someone  was  being  coerced, 
because  coercion  is  against  the  law.  If 
a  Federal  employee  who  comes  from  a 
Republican  family  and  a  Republican 
background  and  who  believes  in  the 
Republican  Party  wishes  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Republican  Party,  I  for 
one  will  defend  his  right  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  something  wrong 
with  his  judgment.  He  may  need  coun- 
sel. He  may  even  need  certain  types 
of  psychiatric  treatment.    But  I  would 
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say  that  It  would  be  only  a  mistake  of 
Judgment. 

If  a  Federal  employee  wishes  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  he  is  not  being  coei'ced  or  forced) 
but  wishes  to  make  it  of  his  own  free 
will.  I  think  he  Is  entitled  to  do  so.  Fed- 
eral employees  generally  are  paid  better 
than  some  other  people;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  a  political  party  is  seeking 
to  raise  money  for  a  political  campaign, 
it  might  be  well  to  permit  people  who 
are  fairly  well  off  in  income  to  make  some 
contribution. 

But  what  I  think  is  more  needed  is  for 
Congress  to  look  at  the  whole  subject 
of  the  financing  of  political  campaigns, 
because  each  campaign  becomes  more 
expensive.  Each  campaign  becomes  a 
greater  burden  upon  the  individual 
candidate  and  upon  his  supporters;  and 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  really  to 
correct  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  so  that 
we  might  deal  with  reality  and  provide 
a  means  to  finance  political  campaigns 
that  does  not  necessitate  large  contribu- 
tions from  people  who  can  be  the  bene- 
factors of  a  political  victory  or  to  neces- 
sitate contributions  under  the  terms  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  believes  cer- 
tain contributions  are  being  obtained  in 
the  present  instance. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
coercion  in  the  present  instance  in  con- 
nection with  the  dinner  that  will  be 
held  in  Washington  in  a  few  days.  If 
there  is,  the  person  responsible  will  be 
properly  dealt  with  xmder  the  law.  I  do 
not  care  how  many  newspaper  articles 
are  written.  The  presimiption  of  guilt 
does  not  prove  the  offense.  There  used 
to  be  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  custom  that 
a  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proven 
guilty.  Merely  because  a  columnist  may 
say  that  someone  is  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  a  dinner  does  not  prove  an 
offense.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  a 
person  might  want  to  do  it  of  his  own 
free  will. 

Additionally,  civil  servants  cannot  be 
removed.  They  cannot  be  removed  by 
some  political  official  or  political  ap- 
pointee of  the  administration.  In  fact, 
they  are  pretty  hard  to  remove  no  mat- 
ter what  administration  is  in  oflBce. 
Civil  service  gives  plenty  of  protection, 
and  rightly  so,  under  the  merit  system. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  a  man 
of  great  integrity  and  ability.  I  do  not 
believe  that  merely  because  the  charge 
is  made  in  a  coliunn,  or  even  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  that  necessarily  is 
the  proof  that  is  required. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  any 
other  Senator  has  any  information  to 
prove  that  the  Hatch  Act  is  being  vio- 
lated, I  suggest  that  he  take  the  case  to 
the  district  attorney  and  to  the  court. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.   President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Is  it  not  true  that 

while  the  Hatch  Act  prohibits  political 

activity  by  a  civil  servant,  it  does  not 

prohibit  contributions  to  a  political  party 

or  to  candidates  by  that  civil  servant, 

nor  does  it  prohibit  political  activity  on 

the  part  of  the  members  of  the  family? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    The    Senator    is 

correct.    What  it  does  prohibit  is  coer- 


cion and  open  solicitation  on  Federal 
properties. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  we  not  faced 
with  the  situation  that  it  would  be  all 
right  for  the  Du  Pont  Corp.  to  contribute 
$100,000  to  senatorial  candidates  or  po- 
litical parties,  but  it  would  be  wrong, 
so  it  is  alleged,  for  a  civil  servant  to  con- 
tribute $100  to  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  faced  with 
a  situation  in  which  allegations,  or  at 
least  siispicions,  have  been  voiced  and 
have  appeared  in  print.  Because  of 
allegations  and  suspicions  there  is  a 
tendency  to  blow  such  suspicions  up  into 
reality.  There  may  be  people  who  are 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  forthcoming 
dinner.  If  that  be  true,  for  every  ex- 
ample that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
can  produce,  I  will  produce  one  from  the 
previous  administration,  with  interest. 
I  am  not  saying  that  one  wrong  is  cor- 
rected by  another.  However,  I  am  say- 
ing that  before  the  charge  of  coercion  or 
open  solicitation  is  made,  there  ought  to 
be  proof.  Since  the  charge  would  pre- 
sume a  Federal  offense,  the  place  to  bring 
the  proof  would  be  in  a  court  of  law. 
There  are  plenty  of  lawyers  in  Wash- 
ington who  would  handle  such  a  case. 
I  gather  some  of  them  would  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  because  I 
can  plainly  see  that  he  wishes  to  make 
a  contribution  to  our  informative  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  If  the  Senator  had  listened, 
he  would  know  that  I  merely  quoted  the 
charge  that  was  made  in  responsible 
Washington  newspaper  articles  that  civil 
service  employees  are  being  solicited.  I 
said  that  the  Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  find  out  the  truth.  I  recognize 
that  a  man  is  innocent  untD  he  has  been 
proven  guilty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  knew  that  the 
Senator  so  believes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By  the 
same  token  we  should  not  be  afraid  of 
the  truth.  If  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota knows  of  any  instance  in  which 
the  offense  has  occurred  under  the  pre- 
ceding administration  I  would  join  with 
him  in  bringing  out  the  truth.  I  made 
clear  that  I  do  not  care  which  political 
party  is  involved.  Neither  political 
party  has  any  right  to  solicit  political 
contributions  from  civil  service  em- 
ployees; whether  coercion  is  intended  or 
not  the  inference  is  there.  I  know  that 
such  employees  may  not  be  discharged, 
but  certainly  in  the  back  of  their  minds 
is  the  thought.  "Will  I  get  the  earned 
promotion?"  That  fear  would  prevail 
under  any  administration. 

I  merely  say  that  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats  we  should  protect  our  civil 
service  employees.  Let  the  committee 
find  out  whether  there  is  any  truth  to 
these  charges.  If  there  is  no  truth  then 
let  the  stories  which  are  appearing  in  the 
press  be  denied.  My  point  is  that  we 
cannot  let  these  charges  go  unanswered. 
As  I  said  in  my  previous  remarks,  I  shall 
defend  the  right  of  any  employee  to  sup- 
port the  political  party  of  his  choice, 
both  by  his  vote  and  his  contribution,  if 
it  is  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
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I  put  into  the  Record  various  refer 
ences  to  the  law  that  were  assembled  by 
the    legislative    counsel,    which    clearly 
point  out  the  right  of  a  civil  service  em 
ployee  to  carry  out  his  function  as  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Wheth- 
er he  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  he 
has  this  right.  I  will  support  that  prin- 
ciple.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  solicita- 
tion of  contributions  or  the  assembly  of 
names  in  his  department,  and  the  sub- 
sequent turning  of  the  names  over  to  a 
political  committee,  is  wrong. 

Let  us  find  out  the  truth.  If  there  is 
nothing  being  done  wrong  then  these 
stories  should  be  repudiated.  If  true  it 
should  be  stopped  and  those  responsible 
brought  to  account.  I  make  no  charge 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  sit  back  and  excuse  ourselves  of  our 
responsibility  to  protect  Federal  employ- 
ees  when  charges  have  been  made  by 
responsible  colunmists  in  responsible 
newspapers.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  sit 
back  and  say,  "I  do  not  know  of  any  par- 
ticular instance  so  therefore  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me."  I  believe  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota to  get  the  facts.  Surely  he  would 
be  as  quick  to  condemn  such  a  procedure 
if  it  occurred  in  his  party  as  it  would  if 
it  were  in  mine.  I  am  not  saying  that 
one  party  is  better  than  another.  It 
would  be  vrrong  no  matter  which  party 
were  involved.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  which  party  is  doing  it.  If  it 
is  being  done  it  is  wrong. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  either 
a  violation  of  the  law  or  very  close  to 
it.  But  at  least  it  is  morally  wrong  if 
it  is  being  done.  I  beheve  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  see  whether  there  is  any  truth 
to  these  stories  and  if  true  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice  and  let  both  political 
parties  know  that  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees are  being  protected.  Certain- 
ly we  protect  their  right  to  support  and 
even  contribute  to  the  party  of  their 
choice.  No  one  is  suggesting  otherwise 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
surely  respect  the  Senator's  concern 
over  this  matter.  I  wish  to  say,  however, 
that  there  have  been  dinners  in  Wash- 
ington for  many  years.  There  was  a 
whole  armory  full  of  them  imder  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  year  after 
year.  I  did  not  hear  anybody  say.  "I 
wonder  who  bought  those  tickets."  And 
I  did  not  hear  anybody  say.  "Who  is  be- 
ing solicited?" 

That  situation  did  not  come  about  by 
accident.  I  have  been  in  politics  long 
enough  to  know  that  if  one  wants  the 
boys  and  girls  to  come  to  dinner  one  has 
to  ask  somebody,  particularly  when  a 
$100  ticket  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  everybody 
is  entitled  to  have  political  participa- 
tion. I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Delaware  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
tent, because  most  of  the  civil  servants 
apparently  vote  Republican.  They  have 
been  doing  so  in  all  the  neighboring 
counties  around  the  city.  Apparently 
they  did  so  in  the  last  election  in  Mont- 
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gomery  Coimty  and  in  nearby  counties 
of  Virginia.  There  is  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  an  area  of  northern 
Virginia  where  nearly  every  bedroom  Is 
filled  with  a  civil  servant  every  night. 

The  Republicans  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  their  votes.  If  we  can  find  a 
few  willful,  kindly,  considerate,  enlight- 
ened people  who  wish  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Democratic  Party,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  want  both  their  votes  and 
their  money.  We  would  like  to  have 
them  come  to  hear  the  message  of 
truth.  The  only  way  they  can  hear  that 
message  is  to  come  to  that  magnificent 
dinner. 

I  am  going  to  extend  an  invitation  to, 
and  I  might  even  buy  a  ticket  for,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  so  that  he  may 
come  to  hear  the  message  on  the  night 
of  the  Jackson-Jefferson  Day  dinner, 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
not  only  will  lay  before  the  country  the 
evils  and  wrongdoings  of  the  Republican 
Party,  but  also  will  tell  of  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  believe  that  after  such  a  speech  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  be  the 
first  to  come  back  to  the  Senate  to  say. 
"We  should  have  had  more  civil  servants 
there,  so  that  they  could  have  received 
that  great  message  of  inspiration." 

By  the  way,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
go  to  the  dinner,  I  will  try  my  best  to 
cooperate  with  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  invitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  be  glad  to 
arrange  for  the  Senator  to  go. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  pay  for  my 
dinner  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  solicit  on 
Federal  property,  so  this  is  merely  a  sug- 
gestion. I  would  not  wish  to  have  either 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  get  into  a  legal  bind 
over  this  problem.  It  was  merely  a 
friendly  suggestion. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  if  the  Senator  can  find  Federal  em- 
ployees who  feel  that  they  have  been 
coerced— and  that  is  the  point — those 
Federal  employees  can  take  the  case  be- 
fore the  Civil  Service  Commission.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  knows,  it  is  that  civil  service 
rights  are  jealously  guarded,  and  rightly 
so.  Civil  servants  are  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  law.  But  civil  servants 
are  citizens,  and  civil  servants  ought  to 
be  citizens.  If  they  wish  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  Republican  Party,  I  am 
not  going  to  encourage  them  or  solicit 
that,  but  surely  it  is  their  right.  If  they 
wish  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  the  least  I  can  do  is  say, 
"Thank  you." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  certainly  there  is  no  harm  in 
finding  out  the  truth.  I  merely  wish  to 
submit  a  resolution  to  provide  for  a  study 
by  a  committee  which  is  controlled  by 
the  political  party  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Certainly  he  would 
have  confidence  in  that  committee's 
ability  to  find  out  the  truth.  If  the  Sen- 
ator knows  some  reason  why  the  truth 
would  be  embarrassing — and  I  do  not 


think  that  would  stop  him — then  let  us 
find  out  what  is  being  or  has  been  done. 

I  understand  that  objection  will  be 
made  to  the  resolution  being  submitted 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  because  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  made 
that  very  clear.  It  is  due  to  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  I  will  withhold  sub- 
mitting the  resolution  until  tomorrow, 
but  it  will  be  submitted  tomorrow.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  join  me  in  supporting  that  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  find  out  whether  there  is 
any  truth  to  this  report  or  not. 

It  represents  an  indictment,  and  it 
can  be  an  indictment  against  both  of  our 
political  parties.  It  will  be  an  indictment 
against  the  Congress,  if  we  merely  sit 
back  and  say.  "The  other  fellow  is  as 
bad  as  we  are,  so  why  find  out  the  truth." 
Certainly  we  should  not  be  afraid  to 
find  out  the  truth  regardless  of  who  may 
be  involved. 

So  far  as  concerns  dinners  which  have 
been  held  by  our  party,  the  Republican 
Party,  either  before  or  after  this  time, 
if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows  of 
any  instances  in  which  the  law  has  been 
violated.  I  will  join  with  him  in  seeking 
prosecution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  a  suspi- 
cious man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  indicated  that  he  could  produce 
such  evidence.  If  he  can,  he  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  produce  it. 

We  fully  recognize  that  any  person  is 
irmocent  until  convicted.  But  let  us  not 
be  afraid  to  find  out  whether  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  to  the  stories  which 
have  been  played  up  so  prominently  in 
all  three  leading  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  Washington  in  the  past  few  days.  It 
has  been  specifically  pointed  out  on  the 
front  pages  as  well  as  editorially  that 
something  should  be  done  to  determine 
if  this  practice  is  going  on  as  is  being 
reported,  and  if  so  that  it  be  stopped. 
Let  us  never  be  afraid  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  one 
who  is  afraid  to  hear  the  truth.  We  will 
examine  for  the  truth  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  express  the  hope,  now  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  expressed  such  grave  concern 
over  the  finances  of  civil  servants,  that 
he  will  express  an  equal  concern  and 
righteous  indignation  over  the  failure  of 
some  people  to  have  the  right  to  vote  in 
this  country  and  the  few  other  hberties 
and  privileges  which  ought  to  belong  to 
them. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  me  to  note. 
in  the  Senate,  that  in  regard  to  some 
matter  such  as  this,  which  is  related  to 
an  item  of  some  importance,  we  can  show 
great  concern  and  make  rather  extrava- 
gant outbursts,  or  at  least  have  extrava- 
gant or  prolonged  discussion,  but  when 
it  comes  to  consideration  of  a  matter 
which  we  know  affects  millions  of  peo- 
ple; namely,  that  their  precious  right  of 
the  franchise  may  be  inhibited  or  de- 
nied— we  do  not  observe  the  same  right- 
eous indignation. 


I  shall  loc*  forward  to  having  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  help  us  to 
modify  the  present  cloture  rule,  so  that 
we  can  get  to  the  protection  of  voting 
rights  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  can  modify  the  cloture 
rule  so  that  a  constitutional  majority 
can  bring  debate  to  a  close,  or  so  that 
three-fifths  of  those  Senators  present 
and  voting  can  bring  debate  to  a  close, 
we  shall  do  more  to  protect  the  pohticai 
processes  in  America,  and  the  efficacy 
and  purity  of  them,  than  we  will  by  look- 
ing at  newspaper  cUppings  on  the  basis 
that  somebody  says  that  perhaps  some- 
body is  being  asked  to  contribute  to  a 
dinner,  and  that  we  shoiild  start  an 
investigation. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  express  in- 
dignation over  both.  If  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  law.  that  is  a  violation  of 
law.  and  it  should  be  looked  into  in  terms 
of  prosecution. 

The  basic  law  of  this  country  and  the 
basic  right  is  the  right  of  the  franchise. 
One  of  the  things  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration intends  to  do  is  to 
strengthen  the  voting  rights  of  every 
American  citizen.  One  of  the  ways  we 
can  do  that  is  to  modify  the  cloture  rule 
in  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  going  to  make  an  impassioned 
plea  to  join  us  in  the  modification  of  the 
cloture  rule.  I  welcome  him  to  the  fold 
of  those  in  favor  of  majority  clotiu-e. 
If  he  feels  that  that  is  going  too  fast  or 
too  far.  I  shall  gladly  take  him  into  the 
more  moderate  position  of  having 
three -fifths  of  those  Senators  present 
and  voting  bring  debate  to  a  close. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  will  feel 
much  better  when  he  has  not  only  seen 
to  it  that  the  civil  servants  are  not  asked 
to  contribute  to  poUtical  parties,  but  also 
that  those  who  are  not  civil  servants,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  civil  servants,  are 
permitted  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote 
regardless  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
or  geography. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  ex- 
tremely important  rights,  and  I  welcome 
my  friend  into  the  battle  in  behalf  of 
the  protection  of  those  rights. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  getting  somewhat 
away  from  the  subject,  but  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I 
have  always  supported  any  measure 
which  would  guarantee  to  any  American 
citizen,  without  respect  to  race  or  re- 
Ugion.  the  right  to  vote.  I  have  also 
supported  any  measure  or  any  action 
which  I  thought  would  be  appropriate 
to  make  sure  that  the  ballot,  once  cast, 
would  be  properly  counted. 


CONVENTION  WITH  GRAND  DUCHY 
OF  LUXEMBOURG  FOR  AVOID- 
ANCE OF  DOUBLE  TAXATION  OP 
INCOME— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  from  Elxecutive  A, 
88th  Congress,  1st  session,  being  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of 
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America  and  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation of  income,  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion,  and  the  promotion  of  trade  and 
investment,  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  18,  1962,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  injunction  of  secrecy  is 
removed  from  the  convention,  and  the 
convention,  together  with  the  President's 
message  of  transmittal,  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  President's  message  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rscord. 

The  President's  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Orand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  of  income, 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  and  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  investment, 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  18, 
1962. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Treasury 
Department. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  (2)  income  tax  conven- 
tion with  Luxembourg,  signed  December 
18,  1962.) 

Ths  White  Hottsb,  January  IS.  1963. 


RECESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, January  16.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  15,  1963 : 

Pb>erai,  ComriTNiCATTONs  Commission 

Kenneth  A.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years  from  July  1.  1956.  vice  T.  A.  M.  Craven, 
retiring. 

Kenneth  A.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  froin 
Jiily  1.  1963. 

Governor  ow  Guam 
Manuel  P.  L.  Guerrero,  of  Guam,  to  be 
Governor  of  Guam  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  P.  Daniel. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
John  Harold  Fanning,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
December  18,  1967,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  d\irlng  the  -last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Commissioner  of  Edttcation 
Dr.  Francis  Keppel,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
b«   Commissioner  of  Education,  to   which 


oOIce   he   was    appointed    during   the   last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
James  W.  Culllton,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Oommlsslon  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16,  1968,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Treasury  Department 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  offices 
Indicated,  to  which  they  were  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

Gaspard  d'Andelot  Belln.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  General  Counsel  for  the  Department 
of  the  Treasiu-y. 

John  C.  Bullitt,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

collectors    of   CtrSTOMS 

John  G.  Green,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  36,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth, 
Minn. -Superior,  Wis. 

Frank  A.  Sedita,  of  New  York,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  9,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

John  M.  Lynch,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  4,  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Richard  D.  Fltzglbbon,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  was 
appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Marsh.\ls 

The  following-named  persons  for  terms 
of  4  years  in  the  positions  Indicated: 

Frank  Udoff.  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal   for   the   district   of    Maryland. 

Ray  H.  Hemenway,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

They  were  appointed  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  was 
appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 
The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions Indicated.     They  were  appointed  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate ; 

J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

Bernard  M.  Decker,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois. 

William  J.  Nealon,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

Board  of  Parole 
James  A.  Carr.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the   Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1968,  vice  Ed- 
ward J.  Donovan,  term  expired. 

Department  of  Justice 
John  W.  Douglas,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  William  H. 
Orrlck,  Jr.,  resigned. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Carl  E.  McGowan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit,  vice  Henry  W.  Edgerton.  retiring. 

Peace  Corps 

BlU  D.  Moyers,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  vice  Paul  F.  Geren, 
resigned. 

Foreign  Service 

Christian  A.  Herter.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 
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The   following-named   persons,   who  wet* 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen 
ate,   to  the  offices  Indicated: 

William   C.   Doherty,   of   Maryland,   to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen'lpoten 
tlary   of   the  United    States  of   America  t,^ 
Jamaica.  ^ 

Donald  A.  Dumont.  of  New  York  a  PorelFn 
Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Envoy  at 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Kinednm 
of  Burundi.  *     ™ 

C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claw 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pien- 
ipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

Outerbridge  Horsey,  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  omcer  or  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist  Republic. 

J.  Wesley  Jones,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Peru. 

William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts.  % 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 

William  R.  Rlvkin.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Horace  G.  Torbert,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1 .  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipxjtentlary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  So- 
mali Republic. 

Olcott  H.  Deming.  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Uganda,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
David  Elliott  Bell,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

International  Monetary  Fund 
William  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 
John  C.  Bullitt,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  s 
term  of  2  years,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  indicated: 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2 
and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  to 
be  also  consuls  general  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Edward  Gllon  Curtis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Leo  M.  Goodman,  of  New  York. 

Joseph  O.  Zurhelien,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3.  a  con- 
sul, and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  620(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended : 

Miss  Mary  Vance  Trent,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  4,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Paul  M.  Bergman,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Fredrick  C.  Ashley,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  P.  Coe.  of  Massachusetts. 

Leroy  E.  Debold.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Wilfred  F.  Declercq,  of  Missouri. 

M.  Bruce  Hlrshorn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  E.  Kelley,  of  Hawaii. 

Robert  B.  Morley,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  Roger  Newcomer,  of  Oregon. 

James  D.  Phillips,  of  Kansas. 

Edward  F.  Richards.  Jr..  of  Alabama. 

Martin  Rosenberg,  of  New  York. 

Robert  William  Smith,  of  California. 

Charles  F.  Swezey.  of  New  York. 

Andrew  Tangalos.  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  B.  Watklns,  of  Connecticut. 

William  A.  Welngarten.  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8.  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
states  of  America : 

Laurence  Desalx  Anderson.  Jr.,  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Michael  G.  Beckett,  of  California. 

John  Steven  Boritas.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dixane  C.  Butcher,  of  Oklahoma. 

John  Dodson  Coffman.  of  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Ellen  Rose  Delate,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  Knapp  Dey.  of  New  York. 

Edward  P.  DJereJlan.  of  New  York. 

Townsend  B.  Friedman.  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Harrell  Kennan  Fuller,  of  New  Mexico. 

Harry  J.  Gllmore.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lewis  Girdler.  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Sandra  Lee  Granzow,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  M.  Greene.  Jr.,  of  California. 

John  E.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

Godfrey  Harris,  of  California. 

William  Edwin  Humphrey,  of  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Linda  C.  Irlck.  of  Arizona. 

David  Bruce  Jackson,  of  California. 

Lauren  Wells  Jackson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gordon  G.  Kaplan,  of  Illinois. 

Bruce  Klnsey.  of  Illinois. 

Arthur  Ronald  Klampert.  of  New  York. 

Robert  Allan  Kohn.  of  New  York. 

Edward  Kreuser.  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Edward  Lake,  of  TexEis. 

Lewis  R.  Macfarlane.  of  Washington. 

Dwight  N.  Mason,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Lois  Jean  Matteson,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  W.  Maynee,  Jr.,  of  Utah. 

Donald  Floyd  McConvllle,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Kathleen  McDonough,  of  New  York. 

B.  Kent  MulUner,  of  Utah. 

Thomas  A.  Musante,  of  Connecticut. 

Arnold  Nachmanoff,  of  New  York. 

Joseph  T.  OBrlen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ralph  Oman,  of  New  York. 

Allan  W.  Otto,  of  Illinois. 

Philip  E.  Pennlnger,  of  North  Carolina. 

Arthur  N.  Plaxton,  of  Michigan. 

James  F.  Ragan,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Thomas  Payne  Rohlen,  of  IlllnoU. 

Joseph  L.  Romanelll,  of  New  York. 
Leonard  G.  Shurtleff,  of  Massachusetts. 
Alexander  K.  Sleght,  of  Connecticut. 
Keith  C.  Smith,  of  California. 
Donald  R.  Stacy,  of  Mississippi. 
Gordon  L.  Streeb,  of  Colorado. 
Miss  Joan  F.  Thielbar,  of  New  Jersey. 
Bert  H.  Thurber,  of  Virginia. 

A  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  be  a 
consul  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

in  W.  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
suls of  the  United  States  of  America: 

James  D.  Bartlett,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edmund  F.  Becker,  of  Virginia. 


Karl  F.  Brauckmann,  of  Maryland 
James  J.  Brophy,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jannes  P.  Burke,  of  South  Dakota. 
Herbert  T.  Cheltenham,  of  Maryland. 
Dean  O.  Claussen,  of  Washington. 
Gilt>ert  Cruter,  of  Colorado. 
Peer  de  Silva,  of  California. 
Alan  H.  Dodds.  of  California. 
Elmer  S.  Dorsay.  of  California. 
Maynard  H.  Fourt.  of  Illinois. 
William  C.  Kirk.  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Francis  J.  McArdle,  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Alleen  S.  Miles,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  J.  Miller,  of  Virginia. 
William  J.  Murray.  Jr.,  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Susan  F.  Parrish.  of  Maryland. 
Edward  J.  Rankin,  of  New  Jersey. 
Phifer  Paul  Rothman.  of  Florida. 
Frederick  W.  Shaffer,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  P.  Sherman,  ol  Michigan. 
Sam  B.  Southwell,  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  Corlnne  W.  Spencer,  of  Texas. 
Sterlyn  B.  Steele,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  vice 
consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Paul  A.  Arsenault,  of  Maryland. 
Philip  Cherry,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Roger  W.  Cogswell,  of  Massachusetts. 
James  L.  Culpepper,  of  Oregon. 
Louis  V.  Ebert  III,  of  Wisconsin. 
Jerome  W.  Grelner,  of  Michigan. 
Anton  N.  Kasanof ,  of  Florida. 
Jack  F.  Mathews,  of  Montana. 
Richard  F.  Simpson,  of  Maryland. 
Dan  S.  Wages,  of  California. 
William  H.  Walker,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Donald  L.  Whlttaker.  of  New  Jersey.  , 

Alfred  W.  Wlllier,  of  California, 
Robert  E.  Willis,  of  Missouri. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  sec- 
retaries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Earl  R.  Allison,  of  Nebraska. 

Alessandro  Cagiati,  of  Massachusetts. 

Terrence  E,  Catherman,  of  California. 

William  N.  Center,  of  Maryland. 

Benjamin  H.  Cushlng.  of  Maine. 

Richard  G.  Cushlng,  of  California. 

Charles  J.  Cusick.  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  Goott,  of  Maryland. 

J.  Edward  Gramllch.  of  New  York. 

Richard  W.  Hale,  of  Florida. 

Lowell  V.  Hammer,  of  California. 

Robert  Wlngate  Herder,  of  Maryland. 

John  G.  Heyn,  of  Connecticut. 

C.  Oliver  Iselln  in,  of  Virginia. 

Frank  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Kenneth  A.  Kerst,  of  Virginia. 

Daniel  L.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  W.  Magee,  of  Illinois. 

John  M.  Maury,  of  Virginia. 

John  P.  Mumane,  of  New  Jersey. 

Hubert  J.  Plumpe,  of  Michigan.  ~ 

Thomas  Polgar.  of  Virginia. 

Jacques  A.  Prlndlvllle,  of  Massachusetts. 

Arthur  P.  Rail,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  E.  Robertson,  of  Ohio. 

John  J.  Slocum,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Michael  F.  Stern,  of  Montana. 

Henry  Strong,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Angus  M.  Thuermer,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  West,  of  Connecticut. 

Arnold  L.  Zempel,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consuls 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Archie  Davles,  of  Florida. 

John  A.  Tarln,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Catherlna  Van  Ller  Rlbbink,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Foreign  Service  officers  named  in  the 
following  lists  for  promotion  In  the  Foreign 
Service  to  the  classes  Indicated,  effective 
March  1,  1963: 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1 : 

G.  Edward  Clark,  of  New  York. 

Henry  Dearborn,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  New  York. 

William  Wltman  II,  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  a  to  class  1 
and  to  be  also  consuls  general  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Robert  W.  Adams,  of  Texas. 

Basil  Capella,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  T.  Carter,  of  Connecticut. 

James  N.  Cortada,  of  Virginia. 

Edwin  M.  Cronk,  of  California. 

Edward  W.  Doherty,  of  niinols. 

Seymour  M.  Finger,  of  New  York. 

J.  Robert  Fluker.  of  Kansas. 

John  E.  Fobes,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Henderson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jack  A.  Herfurt,  of  California. 

Alfred  leS.  Jenkins,  of  Georgia. 

Henry  L.  T.  Koren,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jack  W.  Lydman.  of  New  York. 

Daniel  F.  Margolles,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  K.  Moffly,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington. 

David  L.  Osborn,  of  Tennessee. 

Philip  Raine,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Claude  G.  Ross,  of  California. 

Edward  J.  Rowell,  of  California. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Ernest   V.    Siracusa,   of    California. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Irwin  M.  Tobin,  of  Maryland. 

Howard  Trtvers,  of  Maryland. 

William  C.  Trueheart,  of  Florida, 

Leonard  Weiss,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  3  to  class  2: 

Rodger  C.  Abraham,  of  Connecticut. 

Manuel  Abrams,  of  Florida. 

J.  Wesley  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Hugh  G.  Appling,  of  California. 

John  A.  Armltage,  of  Tennessee. 

Oscar  V.  Armstrong,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Laurln  B.  Askew,  of  Tennessee. 

Harry  H.  Bell,  of  Maryland. 

Joslah   W.    Bennett,   of   Maryland. 

James  J.  Blake,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Davis  Eugene  Boster,  of  Ohio. 

John  W.  Bowling,  of  Texas. 

Robert  A.  Brand,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  C.  Brewster,  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown,  of  Oregon. 

WlUlam  B.  Buffum,  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Carwell,  of  New  York. 

Stanley  M.  Cleveland,  of  New  York. 

Wendell  B.  Coote,  of  Virginia. 

Rlc*iard  T.  Davles,  of  Wyoming. 

Al^cander  J.  Davit,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  W.  Dean,  of  nilnols. 

Robert  Donhauser,  of  Maryland. 

James  B.  Engle.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Richard  T.  Ewlng,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  R.  Pavell,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  W.  Fisher,  of  Montana. 

Miss  Edelen  Fogarty,  of  California. 

C.  Arnold  Freshman,  of  Florida. 

William  J.  Galloway,  of  Texas. 

Robbins  P.  Gilman,  of  Virginia. 

Harold  E.  Hall,  of  Utah. 

Robert  H.  Harlan,  of  Illinois. 

Grant  G.  Hilliker,  of  Virginia. 

Dean  R.  Hinton,  of  Illinois. 

Lewis  Hoffacker,  of  Arizona. 

Harold  E.  Howland,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Hin-witch,  of  Illinois. 

Coulter  D.  Huyler,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Jester,  of  California, 

William  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Harold  G.  Joslf ,  of  Ohio. 

Michael    G.    Kelakos,    of    Massachtisetts. 

Robert  H.  Kranlch,  of  Virginia, 

Edward  T.  Long,  of  Illinois. 

James  F.  Magdanz,  of  Virginia. 

Melvln  L.  ManfuU.  of  Utah. 

James  V.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

John  W.  McDonald,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Ralph  J.  McGulre,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  D.  McKleman,  of  Massachtisetts. 

John  Y.  Millar,  of  New  York. 

Bruce  H.  Millen.  of  Louisiana 
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Oearge  F.  Muller.  of  UarylAzuL 

Robert  I.  Ow«n,  of  MaryUuid. 

Herbert  F.  Propps,  of  nUnoU. 

EHwood  M.  Babenold.  Jr..  of  nilnote. 

Ernest  E.  Ramsaur.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Thomas  M.  Recknagel,  of  Maryland. 

Herbert  Reiner.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Ralph  J.  Rlbble,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  M.  Roland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  Rutter,  of  Idassachxisetts. 

Fred  H.  Sanderson,  ot  Virginia. 

Richard  L.  Snelder.  of  New  York. 

Charles  G.  Stefan,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Stevenson,  of  New  York. 

Galen  L.  Stone,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Harrison  M.  Symmes,  of  North  Carolina. 

Barney  B.  Taylor,  of  Michigan. 

Prank  D.  TaylOT,  of  Maryland. 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

George  S.  Vest,  of  Virginia. 

John  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Westfall,  of  Virginia. 

Louis  A.  Wieaner,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mise  Jean  M.  Wilkowski,  of  Florida. 

Donald  L.  Woolf ,  of  California. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
officers  for  promotion  from  class  4  to  class 
3: 

Theo  C.  Adams,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  W.  Ainsworth,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Harold  Alsley,  of  Callfcn-nla. 

Nicholas  O.  Andrews,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Harris  H.  Ball,  of  California. 
Robert  J.  Ballantyne,  of  Maryland. 

William  J.  Bamsdale,  of  California. 

Alf  B.  Bergeeen.  of  New  York. 

John  Q.  BlodgeU,  of  Maryland. 

James  E.  Bowers,  of  North  Carolina. 

Edward  T.  Brennan,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  D.  Broderlck,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  R.  Brungart.  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Patricia  M.  Byrne,  of  Ohio. 

William  D.  Calderhead.  of  Texas. 

Robert  W.  Caldwell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  C.  Carson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thomas  A.  Cassilly,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Frederic  L.  Chapin.  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  R.  Chase,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Albert  C.  Cizauskas,  of  Connecticut. 

Carleton  S.  Coon,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

William  F.  Courtney,  of  Michigan. 

Franklin  J.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 

William  R.  Crawford,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  E.  Culbert,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  E.  Cunningham,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  H.  Cimningham,  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  D.  Davis,  of  Oklahoma. 

David  Dean,  of  Florida. 

Morris  Dembo,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  H.  Donald,  of  Connecticut. 

Michael  J.  Dux,  of  Florida. 

Donald  B.  Easvun.  of  Virginia. 

Theodore  L.  Eliot,  Jjr..  of  California. 

Elden  B.  Erlckson,  of  Kansas. 

Charles  W.  Palkner,  of  Oregon. 

Louis  C.  Feffer,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Harry  Peinsteln,  of  Georgia. 

James  J.  Ferretti,  of  Connecticut. 

Douglas  N.  Forman,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  R.  Gammon  III,  of  Textus. 

William  H.  Gleysteen,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gerald  Goldstein,  of  New  York. 

Norman  H.  Grady,  of  Maryland. 

Lindsey  Grant,  of  Virginia. 

Arthiir  A.  Hartman,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  V.  Hennes,  of  Illlnola. 

John  H.  Hermanson,  of  California. 

Jerome  K.  Holloway,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  B.  Houston,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Borrie  I.  Hyman,  of  California. 

Heyward  Isham,  of  New  York. 
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Murray  E.  Jackson,  of  Illinois. 
Abraham  Katz,  of  New  York. 
Joseph  B.  Kyle,  of  Virginia. 
J.  Alfred  LaFrenidre,  of  Massachusetta. 
Verne  L.  Larson,  of  Washington. 
Mason  A.  La  Selle,  of  Colorado, 
Raymond  W.  Laugel,  of  Ohio. 
William  W.  Lehfeldt,  of  California. 
Miss  Leocade  Lelghton,  of  MassachuaettB. 
Samuel  W.  Lewis,  of  Texas. 
Arthur  C.  LUllg,  of  Oregon. 
Philip  W.  Manhard,  of  Florida. 
Robert  J.  Martens,  of  Maryland. 
Eugene  C.  Martinson,  of  Michigan. 
Allan  F.  McLean,  Jr..  of  Texas. 
Francis    J.    Meehan,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Sanford  Menter,  of  Texas. 
Jack  C.  Miklos,  of  Idaho. 
Robert  H.  Miller,  of  Washington. 
Virgil  L.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 
Sam  Moskowltz,  of  niinoia. 
Grant  E.  Mouser  lU,  of  Oregon. 
Michael  H.  Newlin,  of  North  Carolina. 
Douglas  B.  O'Connell,  of  New  York. 
Frank  V.  Ortiz,  Jr..  of  New  Mexico. 
Richard  W.  Petree,  of  Colorado. 
Laurence  G.  Pickering,  of  Nebraska. 
Lloyd  M.  Rives,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  Ross,  of  California. 
Kenneth  J.  Ruch,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  R.  Ruchtl.  of  Wisconsin. 
H.  Earle  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Stanley  D.  Schlff,  of  New  Jersey. 
Albert  L.  Sellgmann,  of  Virginia. 
Thomas  P.  Shoesmlth,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Matthew  D.  Smith,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
Norman  L.  Smith,  of  Illiaois. 
J.  Harlan  Souther  land,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  F.  Spengler.  of  Virginia. 
Heywood  H.  Stackhouse,  of  Florida. 
Monteagle    Stearns,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 
William  A.  Stoltzfus.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  Stookey,   of  Illinois. 
Richard   Straus,   of   Maryland. 
Jack  A.  Sulser,  of   DUnols. 
David  R.  Thompson,  of  California. 
Arthur  T.  Tienken,  of  Virginia. 
William  D.  Toomey,  of  North  Dakota. 
Vladimir    I.    Toumanoff,    of    New    Hamp- 
shire. 

Edward  J.  Trost,  of  Michigan. 
William  N.  Turpin,  of  Georgia.' 
Richard  D.  Vine,  of  California. 
Robert  H.  Wenzel.  of  Florida. 
Ouy    A.   Wiggins,    of    the    District    of    Co- 
lumbia. 
Prank  S.  Wile,  of  Maryland. 
Orme  Wilson,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4: 

William  G.  Allen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Dwlght  R.  Ambach.  of  Rhode  Island. 

James  P.  Amory,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Anderson,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Leona  M.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 

George  R.   Andrews,   of  Tennessee. 

Richard  B.  Andrews,   of   Illinois. 

Robert  S.  Ashford,  of  Florida. 

James  H.  Bahtl.  of  Michigan. 

John  R.  Bartelt.  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

8.  Morey  Bell,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Bietz,  of  North  Dakota. 

Robert  A.  Blshton,  of  Maryland. 

William  W.  Blackerby,  of  Texas.  i 

Miss  Evelyn  Blue,  of  New  York.  ' 

Martin  S.  Bowe.  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire. 

A.  Dane  Bowen,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Marshall  Brement,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, j 

Roger  C.  Brewln,  of  Ohio.! 

Gorl  P.  Bruno,  of  New  York. 

Robert  T.  Burke,  of  New  York. 

Michael  Calingaert,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Call,  of  California. 

Harvey  J.  Cash,  of  Arizona. 
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Gordon  Chase,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  Chase,  of  Maine. 
Ward  Lee  Chrlstensen.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Herman  J.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 
Michael   M.    Conlln,   of   California. 
Miss  Emily  C.  Cox,  of  South  Carolina 
Miss  Maurine  Crane,  of  Virginia. 
Thomas  W.  Davis.  Jr.,  of  California. 
Rudolph  Days,  of  Maryland. 
John  L.  De  Omellas.  of  Alabama. 
Victor  H.  Dlkeos.  of  California. 
C.  Edward  Dlllery,  of  Washington. 
Stephen  A.  Dobrenchuk.  of  Maryland. 
Morris  Draper,  of  California. 
William  J.  Drew,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  Dubois,  of  Massachusetts. 
Harland  H.  Eastman,  of  Maine. 
Raymond  W.  Elselt,  of  California. 
Miss  Jean  L.  Parr,  of  Massachusetts. 
James  D.  Parrell,  of  Kansas. 
Richard  W.  Pinch,  of  Ohio. 
Theodore  T.  Franzen,  of  New  Jersey. 
C.  Jefferson  Frederick,  of  Washington. 
Gerald  A.  Friedman,  of  Florida. 
Robert  L.  Punseth,  of  New  York. 
Charles  M.  Gage,  of  Illinois. 
Mark  J.  Garrison,  of  Indiana. 
Miss  Ellen  Gavrlsheff ,  of  Texas. 
Dirk  Gleysteen.  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  D.  Gough,  of  Washington. 
Roderick  N.  Grant,  of  California. 
Charles  W.  Grover.  of  New  York. 
John  J.  Harter,  of  California. 
George  A.  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Donald  E.  Herdeck,  of  Washington. 
Roy  R.  Hermesman.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Delon  L.  Hixon.  of  Alabama. 
Edward  C.  Howatt.  of  Virginia. 
PatU  J.  Hoylen.  of  Florida. 
Adolph  W.  Jones,  of  Tennessee. 
Andrew  John  KaulTman  II,  of  Maine. 
Robert  V.  Keeley,  of  Florida. 
William  Kelley.  of  Florida. 
Earl  A.  Kessler  II,  of  Ohio. 
Thomas  F.  Killoran.  of  Massachusetts. 
Roger  Kirk,  of  Michigan. 
William  E.  Knepper,  of  Kansas. 
Henry  A.  Lagasse,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Albert  A.  Lakeland.  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Lor  en  E.  Lawrence,  of  Kansas. 
Samuel  S.  H.  Lee,  of  Hawaii. 
Charles  A.  Lemmo,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Louis  J.  Link,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  Gerald  Livingston,  of  Connecticut 
James  W.  Mahoney,  of  Indiana. 
Timothy  M.  Manley,  of  Connecticut. 
Henry  J.  Manning,  of  Colorado. 
Francis  P.  McCormick,  of  Massachusetts. 
Stuart  H.  Mclntyre.  of  Washington. 
Miss  Ruth  A.  McLendon,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Clorene  A.  Miller,  of  Texas. 
Robert  Marden  Miller,  of  California. 
William  A.  Mitchell,  of  Maine. 
William  J.  Montlcone,  of  Rhode  Island. 
James  C.  Nelson,  of  Illinois. 
Joseph  B.  Norbiu"y,  Jr..  of  Arkansas. 
Miss  Teresa  Offle,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Geraldine  M.  Ollva.  of  Oregon. 
Gabriel  J.  Paolozzl,  of  Nevada. 
Miss  Marjorie  L.  Pea,  of  Illinois. 
Leslie  D.  Polk,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Roger  A.  Provencher,  of  Colorado. 
Miss  Nancy  V.  Rawls.  of  Georgia. 
David  R.  Raynolds,  of  Connecticut. 
Francis  X.  Ready,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  A.  Remole,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  F.  Roger.?,  of  California. 
Stephen  H.  Rogers,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Brynhlld  C.  Rowberg,  of  Virginia. 
Harry  V.  Ryder.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Suzanne  W.  Ryerson.  of  Nevada. 
William  W.  Sabbagh.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Howard  B.  Schaffer,  of  New  York. 
Theodore  Sellln,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Goodwin  Shapiro,  of  Texas. 
George  B.  Sherry,  of  Virginia. 
Peter  Simon,  of  New  York. 
Robert  W.  Skiff,  of  Florida, 
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Jack  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Mlcliael  Smollk,  of  Oregon. 

William  R.  Smyser.  of  PeiuisylvanUk. 
Edward  O.  Stellmacher,  of  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.  Edith  A.  Stensby.  of  Tennessee. 
Miss  Malda  F.  Stotts,  of  Callfomla. 
Edward  J.  Streator,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  E.  Summers,  of  California. 
Joseph  Terranova,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
Terence  A  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Allen  R.  Turner,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Frances  A.  Usenlk.  of  Minnesota. 
Marcel  van  Essen,  of  New  York. 
Julius  W.  Walker,  Jr..  of  Texas. 
Edward  T.  Walters,  of  Texas. 
Peter  F.  Warker,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lcland  W.  Warner,  Jr..  of  Kansas. 
Herman  A.  Washington,  of  New  York. 
William  Watts,  of  New  York. 
John  Qiilncy  White,  of  Minnesota. 
Richard  W.  White,  of  Maryland. 
WllUam  Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkansas. 
Carlos  M.  Yordan.  of  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  5: 

Joseph  Baslle.  of  New  Jersey. 

John  J.  Helble.  of  Illinois. 

Russell  E.  Olson,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  5 
and  to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Philip  M.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  A.  Anderegg.  of  New  Jersey. 

Dexter  Anderson,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  A.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 

Terrell  E.  Arnold,  of  California. 

Diego  C.  Asenclo,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  J.  Barnes,  of  Minnesota. 

Arthur  C.  Bauman,  of  Michigan. 

Michael  P.  Boemer.  of  New  Jersey, 

Peter  S.  Bridges,  of  Illinois. 

James  E.  Brlggs,  of  North  Carolina. 

William  A.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire. 

David  W.  Burgoon.  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

John  R.  Burke,  of  Wisconsin. 

Hugh  K,  Campbell,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Alexander  Campbell.  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Ca.sey,  of  Florida. 

J.  Chapman  Chester,  of  Wisconsin. 

Harold  A.  Church,  of  Massachusetts. 

Douglas  McCord  Cochran,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Petw  D.  Constable,  of  New  York. 

Mls6  Mary  G   Oraln.  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  E.  Cummlngs.  of  California. 

John  M.  Curry,  of  New  York. 

Walter  L.  Cutler,  of  Maine. 
Curtis  C.  Cutter,  of  California. 
Harold  L.  Davey,  of  Nebraska. 
Richard  S.  Dawson.  Jr.,  of  California. 
John  J.  Degan,  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Francis  De  Tarr.  of  California. 
Robert  B.  Dolllson.  of  Florida. 
John  C.  Dorrance,  of  California. 
William  L.  Dutton.  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 
LawTence  S.  Eagleburger,  of  Wisconsin. 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  A.  England,  of  Connecticut. 
Rudy  V.  Fimbres,  of  Arizona. 
Bruce  A  Flatln.  of  Minnesota. 
Paul  F.  Gardner,  of  Texas. 
Robert  S.  Gershenson.  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  L.  Glvens,  of  California. 
Harry  B.  Glazer.  of  Ohio. 
Ellis  V.  Glynn,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Louis  P.  Goelz  HI.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Leopold  Gotzlinger,  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Nannette  Graham,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Benson  Lee  Grayson,  of  New  York. 
Myles  L.  Greene,  of  Florida. 
Marlon  L.  Gribble.  of  New  York. 
Carl  J.  Grip,  of  California. 
Brandon  H.  Grove.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  H.  Hallock.  of  New  York. 
Charles    R.    Hartley,    of    the   District    of 
Columbia. 
Gerald  B.  Helman,  of  Michigan. 


Miss  Evelyn  R.  Heasler,  of  New  York. 

Ashley  C.  Hewitt,  Jr..  of  California. 

Marvin  J.  Hoffenberg,  of  Maryland. 

Herbert  Eugene  Horowitz,  of  New  Ycwk. 

B-nest  B.  Johnston,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

James  D.  Johnston,  of  California. 

Munro  P.  Jones,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Katherine  Lee  Kemp,  of  Maryland. 

Lowell  C.  Kllday.  of  Wisconsin. 

Barrlngton  King.  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina. 

George  L.  Klnter,  of  Vermont. 

John  W.  Klzler,  of  Texas. 

David  Korn,  of  Missouri. 

Gerald  Lamberty,  of  Wisconsin. 

Nelson  C.  Ledsky,  of  Ohio. 

Gerard  J.  Levisque,  of  Massachusetta 

Shepard  C.  Lowman.  of  Texas. 

William  H.  Luers.  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Lorelce  E.  Lutfy,  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Marcla  L.  Martin,  of  Florida. 

W.  Wyatt  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 

Richard  C.  Matheron.  of  California. 

Prank  A.  Mau.  of  Wyoming. 

Vernon  D.  McAnlnch,  of  Texas. 

Sherrod  B.  McCall,  of  BlinoU. 

Miss  M.  Margaret  McCoy,  of  Colorado. 

Carl  H.  McMillan.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Francis  Terry  McNamara,  of  Vermont. 

Francis  J.  McNeil  III,  of  Florida 

Noble  M.  Melencamp,  of  Kansas. 

Alan  G.  Mencher,  of  New  York. 

Henry  R.  Mills,  of  Kansas. 

William  H.  Mills,  of  California. 

Richard  M.  Moose,  of  Arkansas. 

Donald  R.  Morris,  of  New  York. 

Carsten  D.  Muller,  of  New  York. 

Theodore  C.  Nelson,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  B.  Oakley,  of  Louisiana. 

Theodore  K.  Osgood,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Arthur  ParoUnl,  of  California. 

Miss  Eleanor  R.  Paulson,  of  Washington. 

Douglas  R.  Perry,  of  New  York. 

Lawrence  PezzuUo,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Georglana  M.  Prince,  of  Dllnois. 

Robert  G.  Rich.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

George  B.  Roberts,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Roman,  of  California. 

Miss  Lois  J,  Roork,  of  Oklahoma 

J.  Stapelton  Roy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Glenn  E.  Schweitzer,  of  California. 

Thomas  J.  Scotes.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carl  G.  Seasword.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Peter  Sebastian,  of  Florida. 

John  P.  Shumate,  Jr..  of  California. 

Walter  John  SUva,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  G.  Simanls,  of  Connecticut. 

Donnell  D.  Smith,  of  Blinois. 

Walter  Biu-ges  Smith  n,  of  Rhode  Island. 

R.  Peter  Splcer,  of  Ohio 

Andrew  L.  Steigman.  of  New  York. 

Michael  Sterner,  of  New  York. 

Charles  F.  Stoppanl.  of  California. 

Ulrlch  A.  Straus,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Constance  V.  Stuck,  of  Arkansas. 

John  Susko,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Theresa  M.  Takacs.  of  New  York. 

Harry  E.  T.  Thayer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Howard  L.  Walker,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Robert  E.  Waska.  of  Texas. 

Harry  Welner.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Virginia  A.  Weyree.  of  Wisconsin. 

James  W.  White,  of  Florida. 

WUllam  M.  Woessner,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  B.  Young,  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  <J: 

Morton  I.  Abramowltz,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  G.  Adam,  of  California. 

Joe  L.  Alarld,  of  Oklahoma. 

Donald  M.  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 

Gustav  N.  Anderson,  of  New  York. 

Rodney  E.  Armstrong,  of  California. 

Jerry  P.  Baugh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  J.  Bennett,  of  Iowa. 

Calvin  C.  Berlin,  of  Ohio. 

Edward  C.  Blttner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  P.  Black,  of  California. 

Robert  R.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Felix  S.  Bloch,  of  New  York. 


Jay  H.  Blowers,  of  Florida 

Archie  M.  Bolster,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  D.  Boyatt.  of  Ohio. 

Charles  W,  Bray  m.  of  Texas. 

William  E.  Breldenbach.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Lucy  Therlna  Brlggs.  of  Maine. 

Bernard  J.  Brogley,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jere  Broh-Kahn,  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  Stanley  Brooks,  of  Wyoming. 

Frederick  Z.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvaniv 

Josiah  H.  Brownell,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  L.  Bruce,  of  California. 

Eugene  B.  Bruns,  of  Tennessee. 

John  A  BuBhnell.  of  Connecticut. 

Ralph  H.  Cadeaux.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  A.  Cant  well,  of  New  York. 

Charles  A.  Oariddi.  of  California 

David  W.  Carr,  of  Massachusetta 

Miss  Anne  L.  Carroll,  of  Idaho. 

Burton  M.  Chadboume,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Cllve  Chandler,  of  Washington. 

David  P.  Chandler,  of  New  York. 

Paul  M.  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut. 

William  M.  Clevenger,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  S.  Marguerite  Cooper,  of  California. 

John  E.  Cnunp,  of  Tfanmi^ 

John  James  de  Martino.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ■ 

William  C.  Dixon,  of  California.         ' 

Edward  J.  Dolezal.  of  niinola 

Frazler  Draper,  of  Florida 

James  A  Diuan.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  A.  Dwyer,  of  Indiana. 

James  M.  Ealiun,  of  Oklahoma. 

Raymond  C.  Swing,  of  California 

James  P.  Farber,  of  Florida 

Richard  W.  Favllle,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Bernard  A.  Femmlnella,  of  Minnesota. 

John  A.  Ferch.  of  Ohio. 

Carroll  L.  Floyd,  of  California. 

Miss  Alta  P.  Fowler,  of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Proebe.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  Frowlck,  of  Connecticut. 

Rogello  Garcia,  of  New  York. 

Coradlno  E.  Oattl,  of  Massachusetta 

J.  David  Gelsanliter.  of  Ohio. 

Richard  J.  Gibson,  of  Michigan. 

Thomas  J.  Grimes,  of  Bllnois. 

Terrence  T.  Grlndall,  of  California. 

Howard  R.  Gross,  of  Virginia. 

John  B.  Gwynn,  of  the  District  of  C<^um- 
bla. 

Miss  Jo  Ann  M.  Hallquist,  of  WlBconsln. 

Samuel  F.  Hart,  of  MlsslsslpppL 

Walter  A.  Hayden.  of  New  Tork. 

Miss  Lorraine  C.  Herron,  of  Minnesota. 

Henry  A.  Holmes,  of  Kansas. 

Hume  A.  Horan.  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  H.  Howarth.  of  Pennsylvania 

Arnold  M.  Isaacs,  of  Ulinols. 

Martin  Jacobs,  of  New  York. 

Andrew  R.  Kay.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

James  E.  Klley,  of  Callfomla. 

Dalton  V.  Kllllon.  of  Callfomla. 

Miss  Carolyn  E.  Kingsley.  of  Nebraska 

Gilbert  H.  Kinney,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Thomas  R.  Kresse,  of  Ohio. 

Norbert  J.  Krleg,  of  California. 

Donald  A.  Kruse.  of  Pennsylvania 

Paul  L.  Laase.  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  C.  LaPrade,  of  California. 

Miss  Morelle  Lasky,  of  California 

James  N.  Leaken,  of  California 

Stephen  J.  Ledogar,  of  New  York. 

Mark  C.  Lissfelt,  of  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  P.  liorenz,  of  Virginia. 

Hugh  Cooke  MacDougall.  of  New  York. 

Harry  Macy.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Glfford  D.  Malone.  of  West  Virginia 

William  H.  Mansfield  III.  of  Connecticut. 

William  H.  Marsh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  W.  McCllntock,  of  California 

Miss  Mary  E.  McDonnell,  of  Massachusetts. 

George  A.  McFarland,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

William  J.  McGovem.  Jr.,  of  California. 

James  A.  McNamara,  of  California. 

Donald  F.  Meyers,  of  Wisconsin- 
Frank  Mlcelotta,  of  New  York. 
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William  G.  Miller,  of  Rbode  Island. 
Eawtborne  Q.  MUIb,  of  California. 
Miss  Prlscilla  X.  Mitchell,  of  Indiana. 
Harlan  O.  Moen,  of  Wlsconsln. 
Tom  R.  Moore,  of  Tennessee. 
Robert  J.  Morris,  of  Iowa. 
Alvls  Craig  Murphy,  of  Ohio. 
Andr6  J.  Naves,  of  Massachusetts. 
Roy  C.  Nelson,  of  New  York. 
Joseph  K.  Newman,  of  New  Jersey. 
Albert  W.  Noonan,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Daniel  A.  O'Donohue,  of  Michigan. 
George  W.  Ogg,  of  New  Jersey. 
Walter  John  O'Grady,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Joseph  E.  Olenlk,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  R.  Oleson,  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Alison  Palmer,  of  New  York. 
Michael  B.  Pecerl,  of  Florida. 
Edward  L.  Peck,  of  CaUf  omla. 
Jack  R.  Perry,  of  Georgia. 
John  O.  Peters,  of  Maryland. 
Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  A.  Placke,  of  Nebraska. 
Nicholas  Piatt,  of  Virginia. 
Edward  B.  Pohl,  of  Louisiana. 
Martin  Polstein.  of  Maine. 
WlUlam  H.  Price,  of  Florida. 
Riissell  O.  Prlckett,  of  Minnesota. 
Charles  T.  Prlndevllle,  Jr.,  of  Illlnola. 
Datus  Proper,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  T.  Pryce,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Anthony  C.  E.  Qualnton.  of  Washington. 
Robert  I.  Randolph,  of  California. 
Donald  E.  Rau,  of  Florida. 
Prank  M.  Ravndal,  of  Maryland. 
John  D.  Rendahl.  of  Minnesota. 
Miss  Rozanne  L.  Rldgway,  of  Minnesota. 
Kenneth  N.  Rogers,  of  Florida. 
Gerald  A.  Rosen,  of  New  York. 
David  Rowe,  of  Maryland. 
Edward  Q.  Ruoff,  of  Ohio. 
James  Sartorlus,  of  Kansas. 
Louis  Schwartz,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
David  G.  Shaw,  of  New  York. 
Gilbert  H.  Shelnbaum,  of  California. 
William  T.  Shlnn,  Jr..  of  Minnesota. 
David  D.  Shobe,  of  Illinois. 
Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Missouri. 
Roger  A.  Sorenaon,  of  Utah. 
John  D.  Spangler,  of  Tennessee. 
Frederic  N.  Spotts.  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  S.  Steven,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 
James  Stromayer,  of  IlllnolB. 
James  P.  Sullivan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nathaniel  B.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  B.  Tipton,  of  nunols. 
George  R.  Tolles,  of  Ohio. 
James  L.  Tull,  of  Iowa. 
Joseph  W.  Twinam,  of  Tennessee. 
John  T.  Vanderveen,  of  California. 
James  R.  Vandlvler,  of  Indiana. 
Matthew  H.  Van  Order,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  von  Pagenhardt,  of  Connecticut. 
Frank  E.  Wallace,  of  Tennessee. 
Benjamin  Welner,  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Melissa  F.  Wells,  of  California. 
Herbert  E.  Wilgls.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
A.  Norman  Williams,  of  Michigan. 
Larry  C.  Williamson,  of  California. 
Dawson  S.  Wilson,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  F.  Wilson,  of  Michigan. 
Edward  C.  Woltman,  Jr.,  of  Indiana. 
Joseph  R.  Yodzls,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Michael  van  Breda  Yohn,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 

Francis  J.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania. 
C.  Thomas  Bleha,  of  Michigan. 
Richard  Thomas  Booth,  of  Michigan. 
William  T.  Breer,  of  California. 
Richard  G.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts. 
Thomas  J.  Burke,  of  New  York. 
Harry    E.     Christie,    of    the     District     of 
Columbia. 

Malcolm  H.  Churchill,  of  Iowa. 
James  Ford  Cooper,  of  Michigan. 
Trusten  Frank  Crigler,  of  Arizona. 
Rolfe  B.  Daniels,  of  California. 
Michael  Dowltng,  of  Georgia. 
Adolph  H.  Eisner,  of  Florida. 
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Otho  Evans  Eskln,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joseph  O.  Pandlno.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Martha  C.  Frautschl,  of  Wisconsin. 

Samuel  Edwin  Fry.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul  John  Glasoe.  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mlfla  Shayne  Goldberg,  of  New  York. 

Frederick  A.  Hahn,  of  New  York. 

Gabriel  C.  Hanson,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  Harding,  of  Michigan. 

Alan  M.  Hardy,  of  Ohio. 

Paul  J.  Hare,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  Y.  Hayashlda,  of  Hawaii. 

Jerome  L.  Hoganson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Ernest  H.  S.  Holm,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  B.  Howard,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

George  Merwin  Huniphrey,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Herbert  H.  E.  Hymans.  of  California. 

Robert  F.  lUlng,  of  California. 

R.  Allen  Irvine,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  K.  Jessup,  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

Ralph  T.  Jones,  of  Wisconsin. 

Curtis  W.  Kamman,  of  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Mary  Curtis  Kamman.  of  Arizona. 

Moorhead  C.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

William  P.  Kingsbury,  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  E.  Lee,  of  Idaho. 

Robert  S.  Llttell.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

Raymond  B.  Lombard!,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Walter  A.  Lundy,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Marian  L.  Mains,  of  Idaho. 

Robert  W.  Mashek,  of  Iowa. 

Philip  R.  Mayhew.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  McMeans,  of  Texas. 

Richard  H.  Melton,  of  Maryland. 

John  D.  Negroponte,  of  New  York. 

Patrick  T.  O'Connor,  of  New  York. 

Nuel  L.  Pazdral,  of  California. 

Lawrence  R.  Ralcht.  of  Ne^^Tork. 

Miss  Katherlne  I.  Ronaldfof  Arizona. 

Robert  J.  Ryan.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  E.  Ryerson,  of  Nevada. 

John  J.  St.  John,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Raymond  W.  Seefeldt.  of  Illinois. 

Larry  W.  Semakis,  of  New  York. 

Charles  Arthur  Semones,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  E.  Service,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Shoemaker,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Frederick  Owen  Shoup.  of  California. 

Lester  P.  Slezak,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  P.  SpUlane,  of  Indiana. 

Charles  Steedman,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Peggy  Stewart,  of  Tennessee. 

Roscoe  S.  Suddarth.  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Barbara  F.  Sweeney,  of  New  York. 

Dlrck  Teller,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  Lee  Walles,  of  Florida. 

William  B.  Whitman,  Jr..  of  Illinois. 

H.  Cramer  Wldenor,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  H.  Wilde,  of  Michigan. 

Seymour  Chalfln,  of  New  York,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  4, 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

John  R.  Cllngerman,  of  Michigan,  now  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also 
a  consul  of  the  United  Statee  of  America. 

John  Hall  Rouse,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  for  re- 
appointment In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7,  a  vice  con- 
sul of  career,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  520(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America :   , 

Ernest  G.  Land,  of  New  York. 

Richard  G.  McCloskey,  of  California. 

James  H.  McGllllvray,  of  California, 

Blanchard  K.  Parsons,  of  New  York. 

Anthony  Radspleler,  of  California. 

Harold  O.  Wright,  of  the  Dlttrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. 


The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re 
serve  officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Joseph  O.  Kecskemethy,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  Klnal,  of  Nevada. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re. 
serve  officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  dlplol 
matlc  service  of  the  United  States  of  Am^' 
lea: 

Bernard  F.  D'Ambroelo,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  OConnell,  of  South  Dakota. 

Department  of  the  Ahmt 
Edmund  T.  Pratt,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  William 
F. Schaub. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  Leslie  Myers,  017180,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grades  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Knight  Waters,  018481,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  US. 
Army),  In  the  grade  of  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Theodore  John  Conway,  019015, 
U.S.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general! 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Granville  Dodge.  O18072, 
U.S.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general! 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  rank  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  Watson  n,  018105,  U.S. 
Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harvey  Herman  Fischer,  018832, 
U.S.  Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

(The  above  appointments  In  the  Army  were 
made  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.) 

In  THE  Army* 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  Unlt«d  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  rank  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  Dodd  Starblrd.  018961, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army),  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  officer 
named  herein  for  promotion  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Army  under  the 
Ijrovlslons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Francis  Stevens  Greenllef,  01291268,  In- 
fantry. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Anderson,  Jlmmle  M.,  094843. 
Badger,  William  W..  095153. 
Bingham.  Keith  P.,  090327. 
Blondell,  John  V..  095594. 
Caravana,  Richard  R.,  094048. 
Fowler,  James  H.,  095321. 
Graham,  William  C,  095326. 
Halford,  John  R.,  093462. 
Infante,  Donald  R.,  095341. 
Johnson,  Victor  V..  Jr.,  093480. 
Lamb,  John  C,  096693. 
Lanphear,  Paul  J.,  095350. 
Mills,  David  E.,  093359. 
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MtUTsy.  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  095366. 

Parsons,  Donald  L..  095376. 

Rose.  WUbur  Van  N..  095384. 

Smallen,  Ray  H..  095752. 

Smith,  Harold  L..  095394. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Carroll,  Sallle  L.  E.,  L606. 
To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corps 

Herber,  William  K.,  Jr.,  092918. 

Kearns,  WUllam  J.,  092684. 

The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pxjintment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tionl211: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Hope,  Francis  M..  030541. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in 
the  grades  specifled.  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287  and  3288: 
To  be  major 

Fleury,  Thomas  C.  (MSC) ,  084737. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Cleaver,  Bruce  H.  (MSC) ,  084141, 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Shlban.  Ronald  J.  (MSC) ,  093298. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regiilar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285.  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  captains 

Albert.  George  R.,  04005397. 
Bacon,  Norman  J.,  04005770. 
Brindel,  Charles  L.,  01913427. 
Brown.  OUle.  02097765. 
Carey,  William  K.,  04021026. 
Chllders,  Marvin  E.,  01916007. 
Cormany,  Cecil  D.,  04046390. 
Emery,  Calvin  B.,  O1938002. 
Evers,  Richard  E.,  01924931. 
Foster,  Howard  R.,  04011035. 
Frampton,  Henry  G.,  Jr.,  0998435. 
Geiger,  Ervine  H.,  Jr.,  01883408. 
Grant,  James  R.,  04028743. 
Grlffln.  Bobby  F..  01938009. 
Helmlck,  Glelma  O..  01931625. 
Hlebert,  Donald  L.,  02014767. 
Johnson,  Carl  C,  0964749. 
Johnson.  William  A.,  04009619. 
Jolemore,  Kenneth  A.,  04030913. 
Kamandulls.  E>onald  A..  O4006151. 
Keyes,  Terrence  E.,  04010701. 
Lawrence.  William  A.,  01937264. 
Lutsch,  John  W..  04013424. 
McNulty,  Francis.  O40I0805. 
Michalskl,  John  L.,  Jr.,  04010514. 
Motsko,  Myron  M..  04005710. 
Parker.  David  H.,  04018683. 
Putnam,  Carl  M.,  Jr.,  04006951. 
Radcllffe,  Jack  W.,  0999508. 
Rumney,  Russell  E.,  04026887. 
Scanlon,  James  B  ,  02266285. 
Schlafer,  Clarance  J..  01342349. 
Schrage,  Gerhardt  H.,  02004405. 
Scott,  CecU  R.,  01881435. 
Teal,  James  A  .  Jr..  04005521. 
Vinton,  James  N.,  04033523. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Bernstein,  Charles  P.,  05307311. 
Blanchard,  Charles  E.,  O5307675. 
Boyd.  William  J.,  05405305. 
Burleson,  Charles  E.,  05303294. 
Buschke.  Thomas  H..  05703971. 
Carrlck,  John  M.,  04084648. 
Catt,  Jackie  D.,  05403592. 
Cinl,  Lyn  G.,  05507900. 
Cranston,  Robert  L.,  05006080. 
Crawford.  Cecil  M..  04049408. 
Crocker.  Aaron  O.,  05307840. 
Dalnes,  Guy  E..  05204784. 
DUlard,  Franklin  R..  O5209434. 
Eady,  Coimle  D.,  05400271. 


Gordon.  Jack  J..  05402207. 
Holloway,  William  B..  04030977. 
Holmstrom,  Ronald  J.,  04069031. 
Houser,  Charles  M.,  05305190. 
Jaco.  Neal  T.,  05507742. 
Kirk.  Louis  D.,  05301626. 
Martin.  Ernest  L..  05208775. 
Mitchell.  John  8.,  04047614. 
Morley.  Thomas  L..  04006932. 
Katale.  Matthew  M..  05000186. 
Overgard.  Richard  N..  05704711. 
Powell,  Roger  E..  05304861. 
Schloesser,  Robert  P.,  05002640. 
Shaw.  Robert  L.,  04050223. 
Sleek.  Robert  R.,  05201103. 
Steinbach,  James  J..  05201531. 
Stout.  Thomas  E..  04060584. 
Todd,  Alan  R..  05101297. 
Valandry.  David  D..  05505938. 
Waggoner,  Robert  N.,  04063213. 
Webster,  William  L..  04074435. 
Wilson,  Richard  L..  04048079. 
Wolton.  John  B..  Jr..  05400868. 
Wolff,  Robert  A.,  04084693. 
Wray.  Donald  P.,  04060847. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Biemeck.  John  F.,  05210524. 

Chlnn.  Mitchell  E.,  05412125. 

Clawson,  Luclen  B.,  Jr.,  04074459. 

Crasto,  Donald  L..  05305184. 

Deryck,  John  L..  05312400. 

DiUard,  Hugh  B..  05308424. 

Dunford.  William  H.,  05006580. 

Dunham,  John  M..  05410216. 

Emerson.  Lloyd  A.,  05506510. 

Emig,  Donald  K..  05209847. 

Evans,  Donald  L.,  05705162. 

Flanagan,  Joseph  J..  05210387. 

Forrest,  George  G.,  05210432. 

GlUlgan,  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  02310341. 

Green,  Thomas  S.,  05311881. 

Harrison,  Joseph  J.,  05009168. 

Jones.  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  05405704. 

LauTsen,  Otto  D..  05210525. 

MacArthur.  Graham.  05311568. 

Manolakls.  John  J.,  05309493. 

Masterson,  Lawrence  E.,  05212484. 

McDonald,  Edward  M.,  05312314. 

Mlddlebrook,  Paul  R..  05509062. 

MUler.  Robin  K.,  05312170. 

Neale.  Larry  W..  05213156. 

Newell,  Wales  A.,  05005608. 

Pabst,  David  A. 

PeU.  Richard  F.,  05209491. 

Preston,  Edward  G..  05510152. 

Redding,  Thomas  S..  Jr.,  05313914. 

Rellly,  Martin  D.,  05705753. 

Rlckenberg,  Warren  G..  05507788. 

Slnkler.  Paul  F.,  05509765. 

Staples,  Thomas  P..  05(X)7243. 

Tomi>son,  James  D.,  05307666. 

Trudell.  John  A.,  05310698. 

Whatley.  David  T..  05409326. 

Wisdom,  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  05410077. 

Wright.  Jerry  T.,  05308513. 

TTie  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specifled,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284.  3285.  3286,  3287, 
3288,  3289,  3290,  3291.  3292,  3294,  and  3311: 

To  be  captain.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Hansen,  Nancy  P.,  M3034. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Allison.  Lyndall  R.,  N902339. 
Smith,  Cassandra  M.,  N805719. 

To  be  captains,  Dental  Corps 
Adrian,  James  C.  04052114. 
Archer,  Eugene  G  .  05217106. 
Colavlto,  Paul  N..  04038072. 
erase,  Silas  N..  05214116. 
Davis.  Robert  M.,  05301106. 
Feeney.  George  E.,  02276877. 
Hourlgan.  Matthias  J.,  05210132. 
Lee.  LawTence  B..  04013777. 
Lefler.  Billle  B..  02279767. 
Olson.  Robert  A.  J.,  05003527. 
Potter.  Daniel  M.,  05213673. 
Schriver.  William  R.,  04070900. 


To  be  captains.  Judge  Advocate  General'4 

Corps 
Dorsey.  Robert  G..  0967978. 
MvOlins.  WUllam  R.,  02274549. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Curzon,  Eugene  C,  Jr.,  05701427. 
DeFrancesco.  Fred  L.,  05216736. 
Ocu-ner,  Ronald  8.,  04044726. 
Kern,  William  A..  05703186. 
Klllam.  Allen  P.,  01940619. 
Klnsey.  Norman  F.,  04045062. 
Krouse,  John  M.,  04047117. 
Perry,  Lawrence  B.,  02309874. 
Price.  Laurance  W..  05408255. 
Robbins,  Roger  C,  06501176. 
Rosato.  Donald  J..  05203388. 
Rothenberger.  Monty  L..  01940667. 
Short.  Earl  D..  Jr..  04075450. 
SoUle,  Stanley  C,  05701439. 

3"o  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Ertell,  Charles  H..  Jr..  04006598. 
Long,  James  E.,  04048701. 
Samuels.  Alan,  04038100. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Jims.  Madeline  P..  N2304137. 
Skinner.  Fay  J.,  N2306077. 
Troche,  Adoree  R.,  N5407066. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Dental  Corpa 
Balaban,  Bernard.  05004961. 
Fevang,  Matthew  J.,  02310245. 
Hennlg,  Guenther  H.,  05519040. 
Huget,  Eugene  F.,  05518190. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Boiler,  Richard  R..  02305792. 
Chapman.  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  02306019. 
Jacobs,  Marvin,  02299033. 
Layton,  Charles  M.,  05209259. 
Molze,  Jerry  D.,  02307329. 
Suter,  William  K.,  05404403. 
Witt.  Jerry  V..  05403513. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Agee,  Robert  E.,  05200823. 
DeSantls,  Joseph  A.,  04020807. 
MagoUne,  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  02305089. 
Soha.  Albert  J.,  02305162. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Evans,  Harold  L.,  02298788. 
Heggers,  John  P.,  02299080. 
Lynch,  George  R.,  04006633. 
Marchand,  Francis  W.,  Jr..  02298910. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 

Edwards,  George  C,  04028771. 
Elliott,  Mark  P.,  02300654. 
Stanton.  Jack  S..  02306008. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Wagner.  Lilian  N.,  L2289166. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 

Specialist  Corps 

Buss,  Carole  J..  N2301069. 

T'o  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 

Corps 

Browning.  Charles  W.,  02308606. 
Getzln,  Robert  H.,  02304590. 
Havs.  Walter  R.  05412908. 
Himes,  Charles  F.,  02308270. 
Llnkenhoker,  Ben  Y.,  02308383. 
Mayer.  Henry  A,  Jr..  052 12925. 
McDanlels.  Melvin  B.,  05410790. 
McLean,  John  M.,  05309645. 
McNeill,  Douglas  W.,  02308591. 
Michle.  David  D..  02303935. 
Phillips.  Harry  V..  Jr..  02276796. 
Shannon.  Sam.  Jr.,  05306014. 
Silversteln,  Herman  R..  02308594. 
Ward,  John  R.,  05410726. 
To  be  second  lieutenant,  Women's  Army 
Corps 

'      Seibert,  Nancy  L.,  L.5302048. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant,   under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
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United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285, 
3286.  3287.  3288.  and  3290 : 

Damlan,  Kenneth  J.      Llghtfoot,  Donald  R. 
Davis.  Cliarles  T.  Powell,  Fredrick  C. 

Hubbard,  Richard  B^ 
III.  053 17336 

The  foUowlng-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  ol  the  United  States- in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 

8284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

Abate.  Claude  W.  Mann.  Carl  A. 

Allen.  Richard  S.,  Jr.  McClure,  William  M. 

Baker,  Robert  P.,  McGiU,  Brian  J. 

05414078  Mitchell,  Craig  K., 

Baker,  Ronald  W.  05517938 

Bartlett,  LeRoy,  m  Moentmann.  Werner 

Beall.  Raymond  P.,  A.,  05516896 

054 14133  Newman ,  Ned, 

Blouln,  James  O..  Jr.  05413875 

Bolen,  William  S.  Olsen,  Gary  A. 

Bujakowski,  Thomas  Ortiz,  Luis 

E.,  05219021  Osborne,  John  W. 

Byrnes.  James  B.,  Overcash.  James  R.. 

05708040  Jr. 

Cannan,  Patrick  P.,  Owen.  Charles  S. 

05014220  Parlow,  Robert  J. 

Carter,  Edward  E.  Pastor,  John  D.,  Jr. 

Eager,  Benjamin  P.,  Pruslnovski.  Louis  H. 

lU  Ramey.  Arthur 

Edwards,  Don  R.,  Read.  Donald  B. 

05317494  Rellly,  William  P..  Jr., 

Engen,  Alan  K.  05313700 

Palcone.  John  P.,  Jr.  Rodimon,  Stanley  J., 

Pemandes.  Alfredo  J..  05317385 

Jr.  Sausker.  William  P. 

Freeman.  Donald  W.  Shaffer.  Richard  G. 

Prledberg.  Richard  S.  Shimabukuro.  Stanley 

Gaston,  Joseph  R.,  S.,  05800359 

05517884  Swearengen.  Mark  A. 

Grochowski.  Gerald  A.  Tann,  Richard  A. 

Gustafson,  Jan  A.,  Taylor,  Gary  L., 

05414043  05413965 

Hadaway,  Bobby  G.,  Towne.  Thomas  J. 

05317344  Wainscott.  George  T. 

Hammett,  Grady  E.  Waldrip,  Emory  L.,  II 

Harris,  Dalrymple  M.,  WiUson,  Loyd  M., 

Jr.  05530271 

Hayes,  William  H.,  Jr.  Winn,  Robert  B. 

Hunter,  Dean  H.  Wolfkill,  Harry  H., 

Irving,  Robert  J.  05219538 

Johnson,  Andrew  J.  Toshina.  Lloyd  H., 

Kemp,  James  C,  Jr.  05800361 
Klsh.  Ernest  8., 

056 17940 

■■  ^m^  >■ 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  January  16, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chn,plain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  whose  throne  is  justice  and 
truth:  Frail  creatures  of  dust,  yet 
stamped  with  Thine  image,  serving  out 
our  brief  span  on  the  world's  vast  stage, 
we  would  set  our  little  lives  in  the  midst 
of  Thine  eternity. 

As  those  to  whom  has  been  committed 
the  stewardship  of  the  fair  and  firm  fab- 
ric of  the  Nation's  life,  grant  us  now,  in 
a  violent  world,  in  these  grim  days  of  de- 


•  These   above   appointments   were   made 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 


cision,  a  saving  exi)erience  of  inner 
quiet  and  serenity. 

Knowing  that  all  truth  is  Thine,  that 
it  is  only  truth  that  makes  men  free,  and 
that  all  fetters  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
and  body,  as  they  desecrate  human  dig- 
nity, are  an  offense  to  Thee,  strengthen 
our  will,  we  beseech  Thee,  never  to  be 
browbeaten  by  threatening  evil,  or  to 
surrender  to  craven  fear;  that  having 
done  all  for  a  just  peace,  to  stand  stead- 
fastly where  honor  and  duty  draw  the 
line  from  which  there  can  be  no  retreat 
without  our  being  recreant  to  Thy  sol- 
emn trust,  and  thus  failing  both  man 
and  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January  15,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MORNING   HOUR  DISPENSED   WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  at  this  moment  I 
shall  not  request  that  there  be  a  morning 
hour. 


CORRECTION  OP  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 244,  87TH  CONGRESS.  2D 
SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  I  wish  to  offer  a 
Senate  resolution,  so  that  a  correction  of 
a  resolution  can  be  made. 

As  the  result  of  a  printing  error.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  244,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  on  February  7.  1962,  con- 
tains the  erroneous  expiration  date  of 
January  1,  1963.  From  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee report  on  this  resolution,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  it  was  intended  that 
this  subcommittee  be  authorized  for  a 
full  year  ending  on  January  31,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  all  Senators 
that  their  rights  will  be  safeguarded; 
and  at  this  time,  in  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  corrected.  I  should  like 
to  offer  an  amending  resolution  and  re- 
quest its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  is  the  effect  of 
the  resolution  changing  the  date? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  usual  date  is 
January  31 — in  other  words,  for  a  full 
year.  But.  through  error,  the  expiration 
date  of  the  subcommittee  was  made 
January  1.  The  subcommittee  is  still 
operating;  and  if  some  action  of  this 
sort  is  not  taken,  the  pay  of  the  em- 
ployees will  be  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  what  subcommit- 
tee does  the  resolution  refer? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Banking. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Banking? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  subcommittee 
functioning? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  on  a  tenta- 
tive basis,  until  this  error  is  corrected. 

Of  course  the  resolution  would  be 
offered  with  the  proviso  that  the  status 
quo  would  be  maintained  and  that  the 
rights  of  any  Senator  would  not  be  im. 
pinged  upon  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  Mr.  President 
inasmuch  as  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body,  I  think  the  employees  should  be 
paid.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  resolution  to  the  desk,  and 
request  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  section  2  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 244,  agreed  to  February  7,  1962.  U 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "January 
1,  1963"  where  it  appears  therein  and  In- 
sertlng  In   lieu  thereof  "January  31,   1963". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
to  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  continued  and  con- 
cluded the  roUcall,  and  the  following 
Senatoi-s  answered  to  their  names: 


|No.4Leg.l 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Morse 

Ander.^on 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Htckenlooper 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hill 

Mundt 

Beall 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Javits 

Pell 

Case 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan, Idaho 

Randolph 

Clark 

Keating 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Curtis 

I>ausche 

Saltonstall 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Domlnick 

Magnuson 

Smathcrs 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Spark  man 

Edmondson 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Engle 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Williams.  Del. 

Go'.dwater 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BibleI, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  TMr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon!,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee fMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver].  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsm  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Metcalf]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  is  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  morning 
hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  the 
transaction  of  routine  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  limit  statements  to  3  minutes 
in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  find  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  the  same 
caveat  which  the  majority  leader  insert- 
ed into  his  request  for  action  on  the  reso- 
lution on  which  we  acted  before;  that  it 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  all 
Members  in  this  current  issue  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  we  are  get- 
ting down  to  the  point  of  being  almost 
childish.  We  go  ahead  and  introduce 
bills  and  resolutions  and  consider  them. 
We  just  passed  a  resolution  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Then  Senators  come  in,  during  the 
morning  hour,  and  desire  assurances  that 
are  not  at  all  necessary. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  pressing  this  gag  rule  have 
in  mind.  They  have  conformed  to  every 
rule  of  the  Senate,  If  there  were  any- 
thing to  that,  except  those  to  which  they 
object.  This  cannot  affect  the  consti- 
tutional issue,  unless  it  does  in  the  mind 
of  some  Senator.  It  does  not  have  to 
affect  his  vote. 

I  shall  not  object  this  morning,  but 
I  serve  notice  that  beginning  tomorrow 
morning  I  shall  object  to  this  addendum, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  with- 
out any  meaning  at  all  and  cannot  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  It  cannot  hurt  the 
sponsors  of  the  gag  rule.  It  cannot  help 
those  who  are  fighting  the  gag  rule. 

This  morning  I  shall  not  object,  but 
tomorrow  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  might  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  ask  any  question.  I  merely  made  a 
statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  bringing  democracy  to 
the  Senate,  and  who  are  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  the  incorrect  kind  of  gag  rule 
which  now  dominates  this  body,  in  this 
procedural  matter  are  interested  only  in 
establishing  that  when  the  Senate  has 
a  morning  hour,  which  is  the  conduct  of 
business,  we  shall  not  later  be  charged 
with  having  waived  our  rights  to  have 
the  Senate  adopt  new  rules  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  imderstood  the  statement  by  the 
majority  leader — who  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  mistaken — the  assurance  he  just 
gave  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
protect  us.  in  that,  in  effect,  it  means 
that  there  will  be  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  has  a  morning 
hour  this  shall  not  later  be  urged  against 
us  as  the  conduct  of  business  which 
would  waive  our  right,  which  we  believe 
we  have  under  the  Constitution,  to  adopt 
new  rules  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  in  connection  with 
this  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
little  anomalous  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
constitutional  law  advice  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  would  hardly  accept 
ours;  so,  Mr.  President.  I  propose,  as 
one  Senator,  to  proceed  to  protect  these 
rights  as  we  see  them  in  respect  to  the 
action  of  the  Senate.  If  that  means  no 
morning  hour,  then  let  the  responsibility 
rest  with  those  who  object  to  a  morning 
hour  upon  those  conditions.  We  are 
not  trying  to  inconvenience  the  Senate, 
but  we  will  not  jeopardize  a  substantive 
right. 

May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  what 
are  his  plans  in  respect  to  this  debate? 
Obviously,  the  lineaments  of  a  fibbus- 
ter  are  clear.  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  recognize  them.  So  have 
other  Senators.  Are  we  to  have  sessions 
from  12  until  6.  in  a  nice,  comfortable, 
convenient  way?  Are  we  to  lengthen  the 
sessions?  What  is  the  plan  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  with  respect  to  the  effort  to 
bring  these  matters  to  some  kind  of  a 
vote;  which  is,  after  all,  our  great  re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  say,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  that  so  far  as 
the  majority  leader  is  concerned,  he  in- 
tends to  have  the  Senate  come  in  at  12 
o'clock  for  the  time  being,  and  to  meet 
until  5  or  6  or  7  o'clock.  I,  of  course, 
shall  consult  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  as  events  develop  as  to 
what  we  shall  proceed  to  do.  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  look  forward  to  all-night 
sessions.  We  have  not  had  them  for  the 
past  2  years.  We  have  a  responsibility — 
a  joint  responsibility.  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  to 
consider  the  health  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  to  try  to  operate  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  bring  decorum  and  dignity 
to  the  Senate. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  hold  to  the 
proposition  that  all-night  sessions  or  ex- 
hausting or  long  sessions  will  break  a 
filibuster.  I  do  not  believe  they  will.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  on  that  score. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  am  happy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor completely. 

I  make  only  this  point :  There  is  a  limit 
of  time,  in  all  decency,  within  which  this 
matter  should  be  debated.  The  only 
thing  about  which  I  wish  to  be  solicitous 
is  that  Senators  can  then  not  rise  to  say, 
"Well,  X  days  is  not  enough,  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  expose  our  position 
adequately.     We  need  Y  days." 

So  I  implore  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  to  consider  that  question 
of  a  decent  and  proper  time,  in  the  inter- 
est of  respect  for  the  Senate  and  respect 
for  the  country,  during  which  positions 
may  be  exposed;  without  at  the  same 
time  having  any  illusions — and  I  have 
none — that  filibusters  can  be  broken  by 
round-the-clock  sessions,  exhausting 
people,  or  wearing  them,  or  an>i,hing  like 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  discussed  informally 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of 
precipitate  action,  if  necessary,  after  this 
subject  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  for  about  a  week.  That 
would  come  as  of  next  Monday.  I  will 
accept  my  full  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter, in  the  hope  of  expediting  the  action 
of  the  Senate. 

I  noted  from  the  ticker  tape  that  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Georgia — and 
it  is  entirely  proper  and  reasonable — 
stated  that  there  can  be  no  organizing 
or  naming  of  committees  until  the  mat- 
ter now  before  the  Senate  is  disposed  of. 
If  that  is  incorrect,  then  I  am  wrong  as 
to  what  I  saw  on  the  ticker  tai>e.  But 
organizing  the  committees  to  go  forward 
with  work  is  the  most  important  thing 
before  us.  So  I  will  join  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  will  assume  it  on  my  own 
responsibility,  early  next  week,  even  if 
a  motion  to  table  is  required  in  order  to 
get  action. 

I  shall  not  shirk  that  duty,  because  I 
think  the  Record  is  clear  as  to  how  I  feel 
about  these  questions.  I  am  against  all 
proposals  of  this  kind.  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  go  back  or  to  take  the  existing 
rules. 

At  some  time  I  shall  occupy  about  20 
minutes  of  the  Senate's  time  to  make  a 
little  speech  on  the  subject.  Then  I 
shall  be  ready  with  any  kind  of  motion 
that  will  bring  the  question  to  a  head. 

With  that  understanding.  I  think  the 
Senate  can  look  for  some  kind  of  action 
next  week.  If  we  are  to  get  something 
done,  and  if  the  administration  wants  a 
tax  bill  passed  by  the  1st  of  July,  we 
must  hurry  in  order  to  consummate  ac- 
tion on  a  bill  of  such  dimensions.  We 
cannot  spend  too  much  time  discussing 
the  rules. 
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This  subject  has  been  under  discussion 
for  a  long  time.    I  have  had  a  imxt  In  it 
for  some  time.    I  think  I  know  my  mind 
I  think  a  week  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  com- 
ment on  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  said? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  compliment  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  dispensing  a  little  light 
into  a  murky  sky.  I  think  a  week  is  a 
respectable,  reasonable,  and  responsible 
time  in  which  to  elucidate  the  points  of 
view  which  have  been  debated  time  and 
time  again.  True,  the  discussion  is 
under  new  circumstances  and  in  a  differ- 
ent world,  but  still  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciple is  involved.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  concur 
fully  in  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  at  all  fright- 
ened by  the  hobgoblin  painted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  with  respect  to 
our  responsibilities.  I  have  been  aware 
of  my  responsibilities  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  never  sought  to  run  from  them  or 
shirk  them.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
assume  my  responsibility  for  any  action 
of  mine  in  the  Senate.  If  I  later  find 
that  I  am  in  error,  I  hope  I  shall  have 
manhood  enough  to  stand  up  and  apolo- 
gize. But  when  we  meet  on  the  basis  of 
the  Action  that  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, when  we  have  been  meeting  and 
proceeding  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  shall  assume  responsibility,  whatever  it 
may  entail,  for  objecting  to  the  Action 
that  by  vising  certain  words  we  can 
change  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  its  effect  on  the  Senate  in 
proceeding  with  matters  of  this  nature. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  hours  of 
the  sessions.  In  times  gone  by  I  have 
stood  on  the  Aoor  of  the  Senate  for 
many  hours.  While  I  am  not  quite  as 
young  as  I  once  was,  I  think  I  can  remain 
In  the  Chamber  about  as  many  hours  as 
the  Senate  may  be  in  session. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
about  the  report  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  block  organization  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  knows  I  have  no 
such  power.  I  was  asked  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  press  as  to  my  position  with 
respect  to  laying  the  pending  business 
aside  and  taking  up  some  other  business, 
such  as  the  organization  of  the  Senate. 
I  stated  that,  so  far  as  unanimous  con- 
sent was  concerned,  I  would  not  grant 
unanimous  consent  to  lajring  aside  this 
matter,  until  it  was  disposed  of,  for  any 
other  business.  I  think  we  shoiild  get 
it  out  of  the  way  before  we  proceed  to 
any  other  business,  whether  it  requires 
discussion  into  next  week,  the  week  fol- 
lowing, or  next  April. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est quarrel  with  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. If  I  were  in  the  same  position  as 
he  is,  I  would  probably  do  the  same 
thing.    I  do  not  quarrel  with  him. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  say  he  had.  I  merely  said 
there  would  be  no  imanimoiis-consent 
agreement  to  lay  this  business  aside 
temporarily ;  and  that  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  displace  it  in  order  to  organize 
the  Senate  and  establish  committee 
ratios. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  regard  to  round- 
the-clock  sessions — and  I  speak  only 
for  myself — I  am  opposed  to  round-the- 
clock  sessions  if  they  can  be  avoided. 
We  know  what  happened  to  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Kerr,  who.  while  narrating  a  story  to 
his  doctor  while  on  the  edge  of  his  bed. 
fell  to  the  floor  and  was  gone.  I  was 
in  Chicago  yesterday,  talking  with  a 
hotel  manager,  a  friend  of  mine.  An 
hour  later  he  fell  to  the  floor  and  was 
gone. 

I  think  the  leadership  has  some  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  health  of 
Senators  in  this  day  and  age.  I  do  not 
like  to  have  it  said  that  the  Senate  is  a 
Chamber  of  walking  coronaries.  It  may 
be  so;  nevertheless,  we  have  a  duty  to 
protect  their  health.  I  would  certainly 
oppose  long  sessions,  because  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  the  new  bell  system 
operating  in  my  office  and  soimding  like 
a  big  Pennsylvania  engine  coming 
through  the  ofiQce  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  do  not  think  that  is  con- 
ducive to  the  health,  perception,  acuity. 
and  other  physical  capability  of  Senators 
to  do  their  work  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  mtnois  mentioned  my  name 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  I  mention  the 
Senator  by  name? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  there  are  two 
Pennsylvania  engines  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.' MANSFIELD.    Modem  ones.  too. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Inquire  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
is.  Is  the  Senate  in  the  morning  hour, 
or  is  it  about  to  go  into  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  situation — and  the  Chair  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — unanimous  con- 
sent has  been  granted  for  a  morning 
hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  business.  I 
am  imaware,  however,  what  the  situa- 
tion is  as  to  the  request  that  statements 
made  in  connection  therewith  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  introduce  two  bills? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  flrst? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  minority 
leader,  in  his  annoxmced  determination 
to  Ale  some  motion  to  get  the  "show  on 
the  road"  next  week,  wiU  bear  in  mind 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  desirable  ob- 
jective, namely,  that  each  Senator  who 
desires  to  speak  upon  the  pending  busi- 
ness should  have  an  opportunity  ':o  speak 
before  tabUng  motions  to  cut  off  debate 
are  made  or  granted.  I  feel  quite 
strongly,  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
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that  it  would  be  quite  unwise  to  attempt 
to  organize  the  Senate  until  such  time 
as  the  pending  business  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  I  hope  also  to  make  about 
a  20-minute  speech  upon  this  subject 
I  think  every  other  Senator  should  have 
such  an  opportunity,  and  perhaps  a  long, 
er  opportunity,  before  an  effort  is  made 
to  cut  off  debate,  because  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  gag  rule. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  can  quickly  as- 
certain which  Senators  desire  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject,  and  for  how  long. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  very  sensible 
suggestion, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  recall  that 
when  the  Senate  debated  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  participated  vigor- 
ously in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  then 
voted  in  favor  of  gagging  himself  by 
voting  for  the  cloture  petition.  He  has 
shown  his  Adellty  to  the  theory  of  voting 
to  terminate  debate  regardless  of 
whether  all  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
on  a  subject  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  as  long  as  they  desire. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  engage  In  that 
fllibuster,  although  I  thought  of  doing 
so.  I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Any  time  a  Senator 
from  the  South  objects  to  dispensing 
with  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  within 
3  minutes  the  headlines  shout,  "A  fili- 
buster is  raging  in  the  Senate." 

Of  course,  if  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania objects,  he  is  performing  an 
act  of  great  statesmanship. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  I  correctly  xmder- 
stand  that  inquiry  was  made  as  to  what 
Senators  wish  to  speak  on  the  motion? 
I  wish  to  be  on  record  as  saying  that  I 
would  like  to  speak  long  enough  to  pre- 
sent my  point  of  view. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  operating  under  the  3-minute 
limitation.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  point  of  view  that  gagging 
the  free  representatives  of  free  States  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  not 
democracy,  as  characterized  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
but  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  height,  the 
depth,  and  the  breadth  of  autocracy  at 
its  worst. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  suggestion  of  the  minority 
leader,  which  was  agreed  to,  I  believe,  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Permsylvania, 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  ascertain  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  wish  to  speak  on  the 
motion,  and  for  how  long  they  wish  to 
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speak,  will  be  carried  out.  In  that  way 
we  will  have  a  better  idea  as  to  how 
long  the  daily  sessions  should  be,  and 
which  Senators  wish  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  I  hope  the  suggestion  will  not 
be  dropped,  but  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  on  it.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator 
makes  an  excellent  suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  status  of  the  so-called 
Humphrey  resolution,  which  has  gone 
over  under  the  rule,  be  maintained  with- 
out change. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  that  reso- 
lution was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
so-called  Anderson  resolution.  Under 
the  rule,  that  is  taken  care  of  by  itself. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
status  quo  is  automatically  maintained. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  In  connection 
with  the  other  resolution. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  let  me  observe 
that  I  am  sorely  disappointed  to  hear  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1  say  that  they  would 
like  to  speak  only  for  about  20  minutes 
on  the  subject  under  discussion.  This 
issue  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  I 
do  not  believe  men  who  occupy  the  im- 
portant positions  which  they  occupy  can 
possibly  express  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject in  20  minutes.  I  hope  they  will 
elucidate  their  views  for  a  much  greater 
length  of  time,  so  that  the  country  may 
f     have  the  benefit  of  their  counsel. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  exhausted 
all  my  time  vmder  the  3-minute  limita- 
tion. The  Senate  is  now  in  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did.  It  was 
granted.  It  was  to  maintain  the  status 
of  the  so-called  Humphrey  resolution, 
which  has  gone  over  under  the  rule ;  and 
I  asked  that  its  status  be  maintained 
without  change.  I  understand  that  it  is 
maintained  automatically,  and  that  the 
request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  the  request  to 
permit  other  business  to  be  taken  up 
without  setting  aside  what  is  now  the 
business  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Puerto  Rican  Hurricane  Relief 
Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  Puerto  Rlcan 
hurricane  relief  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Discharge  of  Certain  Minors  in  the  Naval 
Service  or  the  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  minors  who 
enlist  in  the  naval  service  or  the  Coast 
Guard  without  consent  of  parents  or 
guardian  ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report j ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Authority  for  Performance  of  Certain 
Functions  of  Federal  Aviation  Agenct 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  basic  authority  for  the  performance 
of  certain  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Operation  of  Certain  Concessions  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Washington,  D.C.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat. 
1030.  1039).  in  order  to  Increase  the  periods 
for  which  agreements  for  the  operation  of 
certain  concessions  may  be  granted  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  for  other 
purp>oses  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment     of     Certain     Criminal     Laws 
Applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting  a    draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
amend  certain   criminal   laws  applicable   to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Nomination  for  Reappointment  as  Member 
OF  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  nominating,  pursuant 
to  law,  Richard  R.  Atkinson  for  reappoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Payment  of  Claim  Made  by  the  UNrrED 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  pajrment  of  a  claim  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Federal  Wire  Interception  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  wiretapping  by  persons  other  than 
duly  authorized  law  enforcement  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  Investigation  or  prevention  of 
specified  categories  of  criminal  offer ses,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Repeal  of  Subsection  (d),  Skctiow  2388, 
Title  18,  United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
repeal  subsection  (d)  of  section  2388  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  (\*ith  an  ac- 
compans'ing  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  3238,  Title  18. 
United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  3238  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code  (With  an  accompanj-ing  paper t;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Reports  on  Certain  Positions  tn  Grades 
GS-16,  GS-17.  AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board.  Chicago,  HI.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board  on 
positions  In  grades  GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS- 
18,  for  the  calendar  year  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  VS.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  covering  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission position  in  grade  GS-18  which  has 
been  established  in  addition  to  the  number 
of  positions  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to 
be  placed  In  such  grade  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
STATE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Whereas  four  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Tlu  are  particularly  talented  and  have 
been  appearing  on  television  programs  and 
have  been  otherwise  active  In  the  amuse- 
ment field  and  appear  to  be  entitled  to  spe- 
cial consideration  in  gaining  U.S.  citizen- 
ship;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Tlu  has  two  other  children 
born  In  this  country;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  necessary  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  law  granting  such  citizenship; 
and 

Whereas  New  Jersey  Is  especially  interested 
in  the  matter  and  In  obtaining  this  result; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  a  law  granting 
citizenship  to  Mrs.  William  Tlu  and  her  chil- 
dren. 

2.  The  secretary  of  the  senate  Is  directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  this 
State  In  the  Congress. 

3.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  Imme- 
diately. 

NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  GREEN  FOR 
COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS— MEMO- 
RIAL 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial, 
signed  by  J.  W.  Rajazuori,  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  remonstrating  against  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  John 
Green  for  collector  of  customs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


STUDY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALITIES — REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  45  >;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resoli^ed,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections   134(a)    and    136   of   the  Legislative 
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Reorganization  Act  of  1M6.  bm  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Ita  Jnrladlctlon  specified 
by  nibsection  1(g)(2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  Intergovernmental  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  aiyl  the  States  and 
municipalities.  Including  an  evaluation  of 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  made 
thereon  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-380,  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  September  24, 1959. 

S»c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  tlila  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  19«3, 
to  January  31,  1964.  Inclusive.  Is  authorised 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
la  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  bis  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  th© 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlBtratlon,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  servicea.  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  ot  agencies  of  the  Qovemment. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31. 1964. 

S»c.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  tmder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $115,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fxm'd 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Ur.    BEALL     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Brxwstek,  Mr.  RoBKHTsoi*.  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.  250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
progressive    eradication    of    certain    aquatic 
plants  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Vlr^nla, 
New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcxilture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  261.  A  bill  to  suapend  for  the  1964  cam- 
paign the  equal  opportunity  requirements  of 
section  315  of  the   Communications  Act  of 
1934  for  nominees  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  and 

S.  252.  A  bill  to  provide  that  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  shall  not 
apply  to  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Senator  and  Representative,  and  Qov- 
emor  of  any  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.   PASTORE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Magnttson,  and  Mr.  Kxfattvee)  : 
S.  253.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934,  as  amended,  relative  to 
merger  of  domestic  telegraph  carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper) : 
S.  254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  In  square  758  in  the  Dis- 
trict   of   Columbia,    as    an    addition    to    the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  265.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act 
of  July  6,  1945,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide 
for  payment  of  overtime   compensation  to 
substitute  employees  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office   and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  BOOOS: 

8. 256.  A  bill  to  grant  credit  in  the  filling 
of  certain  positions  In  the  postal  field  service 
to  persons  who  have  served  in  such  positions 
under  temporary  appointments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8.257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Sanford;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8.  268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Seciirity  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400  the  an- 
nual amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
monthly  Insiu-ance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  and 

8. 259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for 
tuition  and  fees  in  providing  a  higher  educa- 
tion for  himself,  his  spouae,  and  his  de- 
pendents: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bcott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUls.  which  appear 
imder  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  280.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  certain 
toU  bridges  across  the  Rio  Grande;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  261.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  in  Harrla  County,  Tex.,  to 
the  State  of  Texas  or  the  county  of  Harris; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yaiborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  rNOUTE: 
S.  262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Na- 
tional Tropical  Botanic  Garden; 

S.  263.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  reaJ  estate  mortgage 
loans  on  leased  lands  in  Hawaii;  and 

8. 264.  A  bin  to  establish  Federal  agrl- 
cultiUTil  services  to  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Pcwrestry. 

8.  265.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  investigation 
relating  to  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  certain  cultural  and  historical  artifacts 
of  the  Ryukyiian  people;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S.  266.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  annually  to  carry 
out  the  program  for  the  conservation  and 
restoration  of  the  Hawaiian  Nene  goose,  and 
to  extend  such  program  for  an  additional 
5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
S.  267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wage  rates 
for  workers  employed  on  sugar  farms,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  allow  gas  tax  refunds  due  for 
gasoline  used  by  aerial  applicators  serving 
farmers  to  be  refunded  to  the  aerial  appli- 
cators providing  such  service  to  farmers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.269.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Investigate  and  report  to 
the  Congress  as  to  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  Pacific  International  House  on  Sand 
Island,  Hawaii;  and 

S.  270.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  contribution 
to  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  compensation  for 
use  of  private  property  and  damage  to  per- 
sons and  property  arising  from  acts  of  the 
U.S.  forces  before  the  entry  Into  force  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

8.271.  A  bill  to  provide  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances to  Judicial  employees  stationed  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii;  and 
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8.272.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  retirement 
benefit*  of  certain  retired  district  Judo*, 
for  the  district  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com^ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  -^uut- 

8.  273.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  of  reeu 
latlng   and   fixing   wage  rates  for  imgradad 
employees  In  the  State  of  Hawaii; 

S.  274.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  601  of  u 
Ue  38,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  cer' 
tain  veterans  in  Alaska  or  HawaU  the  rl»ht 
to  receive  hospltal-.care;  and 

S.  275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal  De 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  make  cer' 
tain  benefits  under  that  act  available  to 
teachers  In  nonpublic  elementary  an^  sec. 
ondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  La" 
b<Mr  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of  ti- 
tle  23    of  (the   United   States  Code  relatine 
to  Industrftil  and  commercial  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  277.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  new  counties  In  which 
crop  insTu-ance  may  be  offered  each  year-  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Poreatry 
S.  278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev." 
enue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  Incvured  by  him 
in  obtaining  a  higher  education;  and 

8.279.  A  bUl  to  allow  additional  income 
tax  exemptions  for  a  taxpayer  or  a  spouse,  or 
a  dependent  child  under  23  years  of  age,  who 
is  a  full-time  student  at  an  educational  in- 
situation  above  the  secondary  level;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan  )  : 
S.  280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Etsuko  Mat- 
suo     McClellan;      to     the     Committee     on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 
S.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  the  disclosure  of 
certain  communications  received  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  from  Members  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  adjudicatory  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jattts  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  xm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLKTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grueninc)  : 
8.282.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Alaska 
Railroad  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  safety  in 
railroad  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  McGex. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Ktjchel,   Mr.   Engle, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bxtrbick, 
Mr.  CHimcH,  and  iJii.  Allott)  : 
8.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  R.  Loop, 
the  widow  of  Carl  R.  Loop;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  285.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Evangelia 
Georges  Tsounos;   to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
8.  286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Increase  to  $700 
the  amount  of  each  personal  exemption  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, and  to  allow  an  additional  exemption 
for  a  dependent  child  who  is  a  full-time 
student  attending  college;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLKLLAN  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Bras   of    Virginia.    Mr.    GoLDWATm, 
Mr.     BxNNBTT,     Mr.     Eastland,     Mr. 
ROBEBTSON,  Mr.  Thttemond,  Mr.  Co«- 
T13,  and  Mr.  Stinnis)  : 
S.  287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  prohibit  certain  activities  o*-  labor  orga- 
nizations in  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  EaviN.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
E.\STLAND,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Cxja- 
ns)  : 
S.  288.  A   bill   to  prohibit  strikes  by  em- 
ployees employed  In  certain  strategic  defense 
facUltlcB:    to  the  Committee   on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     SCOTT     (for     himself,     Mr. 

HUMPHKEY,     Mr.     BOCGS,     Mr.     Fong, 

Mr.  BrrxDiCK,   Mr.   Moss,  Mr.   Bible, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Pastori,  Mr    Tase, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Millxh,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Pell.    Mr.    Kepat7VEr,    Mr.    iNotrrE, 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.   Bath.  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.   Williams   of  New   Jersey,   and 
Mr.  jAvrre) : 
S.  289.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act    (75    Stat.   612),   as    amended,   to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  a  medal  to  be 
known  as  the  "Peace  Corps  Medal";   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  290.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  temporary 
period  the  Import  duty  on  ethylene  imine 
(monomer),  polyethylene  imine,  and  esters 
of  amlno-alkyl-sulfiulc  acid;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  291  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Regina 
Tsang  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  first  above- 
mentioned  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBETRGER: 
S.  292.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of   Yoo   Chul 
Soo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8TENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 
S.  293.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of   public    funds    for    certain    military   con- 
struction  projects    not   authorized   by   Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stxnnis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  in 
the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  McClellan.) 

By     Mr.     CLARK      (for     himself,     Mr. 
ScoTT,    Mr.    Young    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Lausche,    Mr.    Goldwater,    and   Mr. 
Miller) : 
8.  294.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  compulsory 
coverage  under   the  old-age,  stu-vlvors,  and 
disability   Insurance   program   self-employed 
Individuals   who   hold  certain   religious   be- 
liefs; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
WITHDRAWAL   OF  SOVIET  TROOPS 
PROM    LATVIA,    LITHUANIA.    AND 
ESTONIA 

Mr.    mcKENLOOPER    submitted    a 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  4) 
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favoring  action  by  the  President  to  bring 
about  the  right  of  self-determination  by 
the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PVireign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
HICKXNLOOPER,  whlch  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ETHICS  IN  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  5)  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  m  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  of  Government,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
J.wiTs,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
EXTENSION  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 244,  87TH  CONGRESS,  AU- 
THORIZING COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE HOUSING  MATTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  43)  extending  until  January 
31.  1963,  Senate  Resolution  244  of  the 
87th  Congress,  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banlcing  and  Currency  to  investi- 
gate housing  matters,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  CHAVEZ  OP  NEW  MEX- 
ICO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  Mr.  Anderson) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  44)  to  pay 
certain  funeral  expenses  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Chavez,  of  New  Mexico;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
(for  Mr.  Anderson),  which  appears  im- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


STUDY    OF    INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS     BETWEEN     THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALmES 
Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    reported    an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  45)  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the   States   and  municipalities;    which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Muskh.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


STUDY  OP  CHARGES  CONCESINXNO 
CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  FEDERAL 
EMPIX)YEES  TO  POLITICAL  PAR- 
TIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  MnxES)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (8.  Ree.  4«) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  cm  Rules 
and  Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Bules 
and  AdmlnlBtratlon,  or  any  duly  authorlEed 
Bubcommlttee  thereof.  Is  authorlEed  under 
section  134(8)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1&46,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  j^lrlsdlctJon  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Bules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  allegations  of  solicita- 
tions by  officers  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  of  direct  or  indirect  con- 
tributions to  political  parties  frcan  employ- 
ees In  the  executive  branch,  particularly 
those  employees  in  the  higher  grades  and 
positions.    Including,   but   not    limited   to — 

(1)  allegations  that  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  have  been 
Influenced  by  their  superiors  to  make  con- 
tributions, through  support  of  fund-raising 
activities,  to  political  parties,  and 

(2)  allegations  that  the  names  of  em- 
ployees In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  furnished  by  officers  In 
the  executive  branch  to  persons  associated 
with  political  parties  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  perrons  to  solicit  contributions, 
through  support  of  fund-raising  activities, 
to  such  political  parties. 

Such  study  and  Investigation  shall  be  con- 
ducted for  the  particular  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  of  the  actions  alleged, 
if  such  allegations  are  substantiated,  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  of  the  criminal  or 
civil  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
regulations  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instnimentallty  thereof,  and  whether,  if  such 
actions  do  not  constitute  such  a  violation 
they  constitute  a  circtunvention  of  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  such  laws  and  reg\ila- 
tlons  evidencing  a  need  for  the  amendment 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  through  January  31, 
1964,  is  authorized  to  ( 1 )  make  such  expend- 
itures as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  Is  authorized  at  Its 
discretion  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
jxjlnted  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  91,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  to  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  information,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  It  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31. 
1&64. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  tmder 
this  resolution;  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  .  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 

funds  of  the  Senate  upon  Touchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


CREATION    OP    A    STANDING   COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Boggs)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  47) ;  which  was 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  parts  10  through  13  In 
subparagraph  (h)   of  paragraph   (1); 

(2)  striking  out  parts  16  through  10  in 
subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (1):  and 

(3)  inserting  in  paragraph  (l)  after  sub- 
paragraph (p)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  five  who  are 
also  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
four  who  are  also  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  four  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  All  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

"1.  Veterans'   measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"6.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civU  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
SpaM  Sciences,  and  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Alfairt". 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its 
appointment  and  organization  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters 
theretofore  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  during  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress  which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


INCREASED  EARNINGS  WITHOUT 
DEDUCTION  UNDER  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
that  would  increase  to  $2,400  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance. 

At  the  present  time  if  an  individual 
earns  more  than  $1,200 — $1  of  his  or  her 
benefits  can  be  withheld  for  each  $2  of 
his  earnings  above  $1,200  and  up  to 
$1,700.  For  every  $1  of  earnings  above 
$1,700,  $1  of  benefits  can  be  withheld. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  Mr.  President,  that 
$2,400  is  not  an  excessive  amount. 

With  daily  advances  in  the  field  of 
medical  science,  the  average  span  of 
life  has  been  Increased.  It  has  always 
seemed  unfair  to  me  to  deny  our  older 
citizens  social  security  benefits  they  have 
earned  If  they  have  the  Ingenuity  and 
ambition  to  supplement  their  income 
with  outside  earnings. 


The  curtailment  of  their  earnings  at 
$1,200  in  my  mind  Is  basically  unfair  and 
adversely  affects  the  smaller  income 
beneficiary. 

With  the  Congress  year  after  year 
concerning  itself  with  the  living  stand- 
ards and  development  of  people  all  over 
the  world,  it  would  seem  only  just  to 
raise  the  amount  to  $2,400. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  258)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to 
$2,400  the  annual  amount  individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  the  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


January  is 


INCREASED  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  for  appropriate  referral 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for 
tuition  and  fees  in  providing  a  higher 
education  for  himself,  his  spouse,  and 
his  dependents.  This  legislation  would 
allow  the  taxpayer  to  deduct  amounts 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  tuition 
and  fees  with  respect  to  any  one  individ- 
ual to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  do 
not  exceed  $600.  Deduction  would  not 
be  allowed  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
personal  or  living  expenses. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  this  allowable  deduction  for 
any  taxable  year  will  be  reduced,  under 
my  bill,  by  the  amount  by  which  the  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  and 
his  spouse  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$10,000.  It  is  my  feeling.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  field  of  education  this  is  one 
major  relief  that  can  be  given  to  over- 
burdened parents.  I  have  long  advocated 
that  there  should  be  some  reduction  and 
some  tax  credit  for  those  parents  who  are 
sending  their  children  through  college. 
It  would  be  of  great  assistance,  if  the 
Congress  could  give  some  tax  relief  to 
the  parent  who  is  terribly  burdened  by 
the  very  high  cost  of  present-day  higher 
education. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  expanded  and  improved  educational 
programs  to  meet  our  needs  of  national 
defense.  But  there  are  many  prospective 
and  potential  students  who  will  be  enter- 
ing schools  of  higher  education  in  this 
year  and  in  the  immediate  future  that 
do  not  necessarily  qualify  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  have  supported  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  the  past  and 
intend  to  support  any  extensions  that 
might  be  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
future.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  do  feel 
that  many  individual  families  in  this 
country  have  been  carrying  a  great  fi- 
nancial burden  by  educating  their  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  about  time  that  the  Con- 
gress does  something  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
cannot  do  enough  to  enable  deserving 


students  to  continue  attending  schools  of 
higher  education,  even  in  face  of  the  ris 
ing  cost  of  such  education,  so  that  the  in' 
tellectual  stimulation  necessary  for  our 
defense  efforts  and  for  our  basic  economv 
can  be  continued.  ' 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill 
will  receive  favorable  consideration  early 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  ' 

The  bill  (S.  259)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a 
taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  in  provid- 
ing  a  higher  education  for  himself,  his 
spouse,  and  his  dependents  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


A  BILL  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TWO 
BRIDGES  ACROSS  THE  LOWER 
RIO  GRANDE  BETWEEN  TEXAS 
AND  MEXICO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  Introduce,  for  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  certain  toll  bridges  across  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  an  international 
waterway  between  Texas  and  Mexico  and 
Federal  consent,  as  well  as  the  consent 
of  Mexico  and  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  is  necessary 
before  the  bridges  can  be  built. 

The  bill  would  authorize  two  different 
groups  to  build  private  toll  bridges  across 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  Hidalgo  County,  Tex. 
These  two  bridges  would  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pharr,  Tex.,  and  Donna,  Tex., 
respectively. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  other  toll  bridge 
construction  authorizations  passed  by 
other  Congresses.  Precedent  is  well 
estabhshed.  Believing  that  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  River  Valley  is  Inadequately 
serviced  by  bridges  connecting  the  two 
nations,  and  that  commerce  between 
Texas  and  Mexico  would  be  aided  by 
more  bridges  across  the  Rio  Grande,  I 
have  supported  efforts  to  build  bridges 
at  various  points  along  the  lower  Rio 
Grande. 

This  authorization  is  urgently  needed 
for  economic  development  of  the  area 
affected,  and  enactment  of  this  bill  into 
law  will  provide  a  powerful  booster  to 
the  growth  of  a  vital  part  of  my  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  260)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
certain  toll  bridges  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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THE  DE  ZAVALA  PARK  IN  HARRIS 
COUNTY,  TEX. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
certain  surplus  Federal  lands  in  Harris 


County,  Tex.,  to  the  State  of  Texas  or 
the  county  of  Harris  for  use  as  the  De 
Zavala  Park. 

My  fellow  Texans  are  seeking  to  pre- 
serve both  the  homesite  and  the  family 
burial  grounds  of  Lorenzo  de  Zavala, 
scholar,  author,  a  member  of  the  Cortes 
of  Spain,  defender  of  liberty,  a  signer  of 
the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  first  vice  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  and  the  author  of  a  scholarly 
"History  of  Mexico." 

My  bill  would  withhold  142  acres 
around  the  De  Zavala  homesite  and 
burial  ground  from  the  pending  sale  of 
the  surplus  U.S. -owned  San  Jacinto  Ord- 
nance Depot.  The  ordnance  site  is  to 
be  sold  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

The  De  Zavala  homesite  and  a  private 
cemetery  are  on  a  point  of  land  across 
the  Houston  ship  channel  from  the  San 
Jacinto  battleground,  a  historic  site 
close  to  the  hearts  of  Texans. 

The  cemetery  and  homesite  are  owned 
by  the  State  of  Texas,  but  are  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  San  Jacinto  Depot. 

In  view  of  the  impending  sale  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  of  the 
De  Zavala  site,  Texans  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  Federal  action  to 
forestall  loss  of  this  historic  site. 

David  Thomas,  another  signer  of  the 
Texas  Declaration  of  Independence,  is 
also  buried  on  the  De  Zavala  site. 
Thomas  was  the  first  attorney  general 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  was  Acting 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  Republic.  Peter 
Jefferson  Duncan,  one  of  the  captors  of 
General  Santa  Arma.  is  also  buried  there. 

The  role  of  these  three  giants  in  Texas 
history  deserves  a  fitting  memorial. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  261)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  in  Harris  Coun- 
ty, Tex.,  to  the  State  of  Texas  or  the 
county  of  Harris,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


ALASKA  RAILROAD  CAFETY  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRtTENiNG],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  will  extend  to  the 
Alaska  Railroad  certain  Federal  laws 
covering  safety  and  hours  of  senice. 
These  safety  laws  are  identical  to  those 
that  are  now  applicable  to  privately 
OT^Tied  railroads  in  the  lower  48.  They 
deal  with  safety  appliances,  accident  re- 
ports, boiler  inspection,  hours  of  service, 
and  explosives  and  combustibles. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  Congress 
passed  a  comprehensive  bill  which  placed 
the  economic  rate  regulation  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  also  made 
these  same  safety  acts  applicable  to  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  President  Eisenhower, 
however,  vetoed  this  bill. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  reintro- 
duced the  bill  that  had  been  previously 
vetoed.  During  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion the  Department  of  the  Interior  sug- 


gested that  economic  regulation  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  be  £u;complished 
by  the  issuance  of  an  Executive  order  by 
the  President  rather  thpji  by  a  legisla- 
tive act.  Since  that  time  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Interior  Department, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion have  been  working  together  on  the 
issuance  of  the  order.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  drafts  of  this  order  have 
been  circulated,  comments  have  been  re- 
ceived and  the  final  draft  of  the  order  is 
in  preparation.  I  expect  the  order  to 
be  issued  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  remains  the 
question  of  applying  to  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road the  safety  laws  which  are  now  ap- 
plicable to  privately  owned  railroads. 

Late  in  the  last  session  I  introduced 
legislation  which  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  Since  it  was  intro- 
duced in  mid-September  of  last  year. 
Congress  had  insuflQcient  time  to  act 
upon  it.  I  am,  therefore,  taking  this  first 
opportunity  to  introduce  this  propKJsed 
legislation  and  to  call  for  early  hearings 
and  action  on  this  remaining  aspect  of 
the  problem.  I  sincerely  hop>e  that  eco- 
nomic regulation  can  be  a  reality  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time  and  that  atten- 
tion can  be  directed  to  the  important 
problem  of  the  safety  of  the  employees 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  282)  to  provide  that  the 
Alaska  Railroad  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  certain  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  safety  in  railroad  transportation, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Grueneng)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


SMALL  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 
ACT  OP  1956 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senators  McGee,  Bible,  Kuchel, 
Engle,  Fong,  Bennett.  Burdick.  Church, 
and  Allott.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956. 

The  small  water  projects  loan  program 
has  proved  itself  a  desirable  supplement 
to  the  Federal  reclamation  program. 
Applications  have  been  received  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress  for  26  separate  proj- 
ects, involving  loans  estimated  at  over 
$66,300,000.  On  application  for  a  loan 
and  grant  of  $1,104,000  is  pending  before 
the  Congress — the  Settlement  Canyon 
project  in  my  State  of  Utah — and  appli- 
cations for  five  more  projects  have  been 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
raising  the  total  request  for  loans  to 
about  $76,500,000.  Nine  of  the  eighteen 
States  in  which  the  program  is  author- 
ized have  submitted  applications. 

The  National  Reclamation  Association, 
which  first  saw  the  need  for  a  small 
reclamation  projects  loan  program,  sup- 
ports the  amendments  I  am  offering  to- 
day, which  will  bring  the  program  up 
to  date.  The  most  imE>ortant  provisions 
of  my  bill  would  reduce  interest  costs, 
authorize  financial  assistance  on  project 
planning,    increase    the    total    amount 


available  for  loans,  and  increase  the  size 
of  individual  loans. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  allowed  to  He  on 
the  table  for  1  week  for  additional  co- 
sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
iR-ill  he  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  283)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
TAX  DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  increase  to  $700  the  amount 
of  each  personal  exemption  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  income  tax  purposes,  and 
to  allow  an  additional  exemption  for  a 
dependent  child  who  is  a  full  term  stu- 
dent attending  college. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  allow 
parents  a  total  of  $1,400  personal  exemp- 
tion for  each  child  they  have  in  college. 
At  present  there  is  no  rehef  afforded  par- 
ents with  children  in  college  under  Fed- 
eral tax  laws. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  any 
son,  daughter,  stepson,  or  stepdaughter 
in  school  receiving  full  support  from  the 
taxpayer  would  entitle  the  taxpayer  to 
additional  exemptions.  The  child  must 
be  enrolled  in  an  educational  Institution 
which  is  authorized  to  confer  any  bacca- 
laureate or  higher  degree,  or  whose  cur- 
riculum consists  of  courses  of  instruction 
at  least  two-thirds  of  which  count  for 
credit  toward  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree. 

College  education  has  become  expen- 
sive and  more  necessary  than  ever  before 
for  our  country's  welfare.  This  addi- 
tional deduction  will  attempt  to  help  par- 
ents compensate  for  the  expense  involved 
in  keepmg  a  student  in  college  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  It  seems  only  fitting  that 
parents  who  take  on  the  financial  burden 
of  sending  sons  and  daughters  to  college 
should  get  this  tax  relief. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  286)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  increase 
to  $700  the  amoimt  of  each  personal  ex- 
emption allowed  as  a  deduction  for  In- 
come tax  purposes,  and  to  allow  an  ad- 
ditional exemption  for  a  dependent  child 
who  is  a  full-time  student  attending  col- 
lege, introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PEACE  CORPS  ACT, 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AWAROXNO  A 
MEDAL  TO  BE  BO^OWN  AS  THE 
PEACE  CORPS  MEDAL 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  In  behalf 
of    myself    and    Senators    HuicPHRrr, 
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BoGGS,  Pong,  Burdick,  Moss.  Bible, 
Chubcr.  Pastore.  Cask,  CAimoN,  Miller, 
Holland.  Randolph,  Dodd.  Pell,  Ke- 
FAUVER,  iNoxnrE,  Nelson.  Bayh,  McGee, 
WiLUAMs  Of  New  Jersey,  and  Javits,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  further  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  a  medal  to  be  known  as 
the  Peace  Corps  Medal. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  in  con- 
sultation with  Robert  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  there 
were  3,501  volunteers  overseas  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  An  additional  883  Ameri- 
cans are  undergoing  rigorous  training. 

These  volimteers  are  demonstrating 
that  America  is  abundantly  endowed 
with  men  and  women  with  that  sense  of 
dedication  and  initiative  that  will  pro- 
duce meaningful  service  to  country  and 
mankind. 

Occasionally  the  acts  of  one  or  more 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  so  extraor- 
dinary as  to  bring  special  honor  to  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  type  of 
deeds  to  which  this  Nation  has  always 
responded  with  a  symbol,  a  medal  cast 
with  words  of  appreciation.  Similarly, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  re- 
warded for  exceptional  courage  and 
merit. 

It  would  be  called  the  Peace  Corps 
Medal  and  contain  appropriate  emblems 
and  inscriptions  to  commemorate  meri- 
torious service  to  the  United  States. 
The  recipients  would  be  those  who,  in  a 
particular  situation,  have  conducted 
themselves  with  great  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness and  through  such  action 
have  made  an  uncommon  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. Their  deeds  will  be  of  the 
heroic  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Already  there  have  been  several  ex- 
amples of  unusual  and  distinguished 
service  among  the  volunteers  serving 
overseas.  One  young  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer rushed  to  the  aid  of  a  drowning 
man  who  was  given  up  for  dead.  Using 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation,  the  vol- 
unteer refvised  to  give  up  his  attempt  to 
save  the  man's  life  and  vmtiringly  con- 
tinued his  efforts  until  the  man  was 
brought  back  to  life.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  saved  a  life  was  not  the  whole  story. 
Here  was  an  American  demonstrating 
how  highly  we  value  the  lives  of  all 
human  beings. 

In  another  instance  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer serving  in^'a  small  middle  eastern 
village  was  credited  by  host  country  of- 
ficials with  saving  from  flood  the  rice 
crop  in  a  100  square  mile  area  for  the 
first  time  in  7  years,  and  at  a  time  when 
other  adjoining  areas  were  undergoing 
the  worst  floods  in  recorded  history. 

One  local  official  conservatively  placed 
the  value  of  the  crops  saved  at  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  this  one  volunteer, 
close  to  a  thousand  villagers  built  dams, 
culverts,  and  regulators  that  stemmed 
the  floodwaters  and  avoided  catastrophe. 
Then,  let  us  pay  tribute  to  these  Amer- 
icans who  have  gone  forth  endowed  with 
an  idealism  kindled  and  nurtured  by 
their  forefathers,  to  lay  the  groundwork 


for  a  peaceful  world.  They  are  perform- 
ing deeds  no  less  extraordinary  than 
those  who  have  gone  before  them  to  pro- 
tect the  peace.  America  will  never  for- 
get her  citizens  who  have  heeded  the 
call  of  duty  and  performed  that  duty  in 
time  of  need  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  devotion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  289)  to  further  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  awarding  of 
a  medal  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Corps 
Medal,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  today  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  a  medal  for  Peace 
Corps  personnel,  the  medal  to  be  award- 
ed under  circumstances  of  exceptional 
courage  or  unusual  situations  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  above  and  beyond  the 
normal  call  of  the  obligations  which  they 
assume.  I  have  received  favorable  reac- 
tion to  the  bill  from  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

There  are  a  number  of  cosponsors  of 
the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  maj^ie  at  the  desk  for  4  addi- 
tional days  in  order  that  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  become  cosponsors  or  who 
may  wish  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  bill  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


January  i$ 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  IM- 
PORT DUTY  ON  ETHYLENE  IMINE 
( MONOMER ) .  POLYETHYLENE 

IMINE.    AND    ESTERS   OF    AMINO- 
ALKYL-SULFURIC   ACID 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  a  number  of  years  New 
Jersey  industry  has  been  engaged  in  the 
systematic  research  into  a  new  chemical 
field,  the  manufacture  and  utilization  of 
ethylene  imines,  products  used  primarily 
in  the  development  of  packaging  agents. 
Development  of  this  new  industry 
promises  to  significantly  contribute  to 
the  economic  growth  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Nation.  As  I  understand  it,  1,000 
new  jobs  will  be  generated  by  this  new 
industry  and  new  capital  investment  is 
estimated  to  be  from  $5  to  $25  million. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  there  exists  only 
one  commercial  manufacturer  of  ethyl- 
ene imines,  a  foreign  manufacturer. 
Experimental  quantities  of  ethylene 
imines  and  esters  of  amino-alkyl-sul- 
furic  acid,  an  intermediate  compound  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  imines,  have 
been  imported  into  this  country  for  re- 
search purposes.  To  date,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the 
prospects  for  domestic  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  the  product.  Domestic  in- 
dustry has  now  come  to  a  point  where 
they  find  it  necessary  to  import  larger 
quantities  of  these  chemicals  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  domestic  markets 
and  to  establish  the  proper  industrial 
i^eciflcations. 


Though  the  duties  collected  are  smaU 
in  comparison  with  the  new  income  the 
Government  would  derive  from  taxes 
the  tariff  is  enough  to  completely  inhibit 
increased  imports  so  necessary  to  the 
further  development  of  this  budding  in- 
dustry.  Parsighted  American  business! 
men  have  already  invested  over  $2  mil- 
lion  in  this  project.  Their  confidence  in 
the  dynamic  nature  of  our  economy  will 
not  contribute  to  our  growth  if  we  are 
unable  to  provide  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  innovation. 

By  every  criterion  of  national  interest 
suspension  of  duties  on  the  entrance  of 
these  chemicals  is  desirable.  There  will 
be  an  increase  in  employment,  a  stim- 
ulation to  investment,  and  a  large 
increase  in  our  tax  revenues.  By  com- 
parison, loss  in  tariff  revenues  is  insig- 
nificant. In  fact,  even  these  revenues 
would  disappear  if  research  and  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  is  frustrated. 

Mr.  President,  because  our  economy 
does  have  so  much  to  gain.  I  propose 
that  we  temporarily  suspend  the  import 
duty  of  these  chemicals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  290)  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  import  duty  on  ethyl- 
ene imine  (monomer),  polyethylene 
imine.  and  esters  of  amino-alkyi-sul- 
furic  acid  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Finance. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OF  SOVIET  TROOPS 
FROM  LATVIA,  LITHUANIA,  AND 
ESTONIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  1 ,  and  my- 
self, I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference. 
a  concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
through  diplomatic  and  economic  action 
a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  stationed 
in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  and 
the  holding  of  free  elections  in  those  na- 
tions, to  the  end  that  they  may  once 
again  live  as  free,  independent,  sovereign 
members  of  the  community  of  nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  4)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
recognized  and  upheld  the  right  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  to  national  Independence  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  Independent  rights  and 
freedoms;  and 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
declares  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  "on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples"; 
and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  has  by  force  suppressed  the  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  and  continues  to  deny  them  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  free  elections: 
Therefore  be  it 


Resohed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  seek  through 
diplomatic  and  economic  action  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  and 
the  holding  of  free  elections  in  those  nations 
to  the  end  that  they  may  once  again  live  as 
free.  Independent,  and  sovereign  members  of 
the  community  of  nations. 


LEGISLATIVE  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating].  I  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Ethics  to  develop  a  code  of  ethics  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  other  legis- 
lative employees. 

The  public  interest  requires  a  clearly 
defined,  enforceable  code  of  ethics  for 
Senators,  Representatives  and  more  than 
25,000  employees  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Establish- 
ment of  such  a  code  would  support  public 
confidence  in  Congress  against  the  pres- 
ent danger  of  its  weakening. 

It  is  completely  incongruous  for  Sen- 
ate committees  to  question  executive  ap- 
pointees rigorously  on  their  financial  af- 
fairs when  those  of  us  in  Congress  and 
our  staffs  are  not  subject  to  similar 
standards  and  requirements.  We  can- 
not continue  to  function  on  this  double 
standard  of  ethics — a  complete  set  for 
the  executive  branch  but  none  for  the 
legislative  branch. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  law  estab- 
lishing an  up-to-date  conflict-of-interest 
code  for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  failed  to  match  it  with 
a  code  for  the  legislative  branch.  This 
year  we  should  remedy  that  omission. 

While  creating  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  draw  up  a  permanent  code 
of  ethics,  the  resolution  would  also  set 
up  an  interim  code  to  guide  Members  of 
Congress.  The  interim  code  would:  re- 
quire a  Member  of  Congress  to  disclose 
immediately  a  financial  interest  valued 
at  $10,000  or  more  in  any  activity  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal 
regulatory  agency:  would  limit  outside 
employment;  would  ban  the  use  of  con- 
fidential information  for  other  than 
ofiBcial  purposes;  and  would  bar  the  use 
of  oflScial  influence  to  gain  special  privi- 
leges or  exemptions. 

I  also,  together  with  Senator  Keating, 
send  to  the  desk  a  companion  bill  to  re- 
quire that  any  written  or  oral  communi- 
cation between  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
his  staff  and  a  regulatory  agency  in  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  be  made  part  of 
the  public  record.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  last  year  issued 
a  regulation  prohibiting  certain  ex  parte 
communications  altogether  and  requir- 
ing that  the  remainder  be  made  a  matter 
of  public  record.  I  believe  this  regulation 
is  a  valuable  precedent  and  should  spur 
Congress  to  enact  a  similar  provision 
uniformly  applicable  to  all  agencies. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  and  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  5)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 


on  Ethics  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Oovemment,  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Kiating)  ,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTicurring ) , 

POLICT  AND  PTTRPOSE 

Section  1.  (a)  One  of  the  moet  vital  con- 
cerns of  a  free  and  representative  govern- 
ment Is  the  maintenance  of  moral  and  ethi- 
cal standards  for  their  representatives  which 
are  above  cause  for  reproach  and  wsurant 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  people 
are  entitled  to  expect  from  thetr  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  a 
standard  above  that  of  the  marketplace,  for 
these  public  servants  are  entrusted  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  Yet  these  standards 
must  be  practical  and  should  be  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  who  elect  their 
representatives.  Some  conflicts  of  interest 
are  clearly  wrong  and  should  be  proscribed 
by  sanctions  in  the  criminal  law;  however, 
many  are  composed  of  such  diverse  circum- 
Btances,  events,  and  Intangible  and  indirect 
concerns  that  only  the  individual  conscience 
can  serve  as  a  practical  guide.  But  there  are 
many  possibilities  of  conflict  in  that  shadow- 
land  of  conduct  for  which  guidance  would 
be  useful  and  healthy,  but  for  which  the 
criminal  law  Is  neither  suited  nor  suitable. 
Tlierefore,  the  Congress  finds  that  a  code 
of  ethics  is  desirable  for  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  its  Members  and  the  oflBcers 
and  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  establishing  the  standards  of 
conduct  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  them. 

(b)  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  thorough  study  and 
investigation  to  determine  necessary  and 
desirable  changes  in  existing  conflicts  of  in- 
terest statutes  applying  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
legislative  branch,  and  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive code  of  ethics  for  the  guidance  of 
such  Members,  officers,  and  employees,  by 
which  the  purposes  of  this  resolutio-.  may  be 
more  fully  assured  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business  in  the  legislative  branch. 

ESTABLISHMENT      OT      JOINT       COMMITTEES       ON 
ETHICS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  (herein- 
after  referred  to   as  the   Joint  committee). 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

POWERS    AND    DCTIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Joint  committee  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  and  investigation  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  policy  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  1  of  this  resolution  can 
further  be  assured.  In  the  conduct  of  such 
study  and  Investigation  the  Joint  committee 
shall,  among  other  things,  determine  to 
what  extent  existing  conflict  of  interest  laws 
or  regulations  applicable  to  the  legislative 
branch  should  be  strengthened  and  it  shall 
recommend  a  comprehensive  Code  of  Ethics 
in  the  formulation  of  which  it  shall  have 
considered  the  following  subjects: 

( 1 )  Outside  employment  or  professional  or 
business  activity  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch; 

(2)  Disclosure  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  confidential  Information  acquired  in  the 
course  of  official  duties  or  the  use  thereof 
for  personal  advantage; 


(3)  Use  of  their  official  position  by  Mem- 
Ijers  of  Congress  or  officers  or  employees  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  secure  unwarranted 
prtvUegee  or  exemptions  for  themaelves  or 
others; 

(4)  Dealing  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
In  their  official  capacities  with  matters  In 
which  they  have  a  substantial  pecuniary  In- 
terest; 

(5)  Conduct  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
which  gives  reasonable  cause  for  public 
suspicion  of  violation  of  public  trust:   and 

(6)  Other  matters  concerning  official  pro- 
priety and  the  integrity  of  the  public  serv- 
ice as  It  relates  to  Members  of  Congress,  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shaU  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  result  of  Its  investigations  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Code  of  Ethics  covering  the  legislative 
branch  as  it  may  deem  advisable.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  March 
31,  1964,  and  the  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
final  report. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The  Joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

HEARINGS,  StTBPEMAS,  DISBURSEMENTS, 
EMPLOTEZS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  have  power  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths, 
to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  make  such 
expenditxires.  as  it  deems  advisable.  Sub- 
penas  shall  be  Issued  under  the  algnature 
of  the  chairman  of  said  Joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
him.  Amounts  appropriated  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Joint  committee  shall  be  disbursed 
one-half  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
one-half  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  it  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able, subject  to  the  limitations  of  its  appro- 
priations. The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  and  faciu. 
ties  of  such  departments  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

LIMITATION    OF    JOINT    COMMITTEl's    POWERS 

Sec  5.  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  no 
power  of  enforcement  with  respect  to  any 
Members  of  Congress  or  officer  or  employee  of 
the  legislative  branch,  and  such  power  Is  re- 
served with  respect  to  its  Members,  officers, 
or  employees  to  each  House  or  to  any  com- 
mittee thereof  which  has  been  designated  to 
carry  out  such  functions. 

INTERIM     CODE     OT     ETHICS 

Sec  6.  For  the  purposes  of  guidance  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  ofllcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch  during  the 
period  which  the  Joint  committee  Is  con- 
sidering the  provisions  of  an  appropriate 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
officers  or  employees  of  the  legislative  branch, 
the  Congress  hereby  adopts  the  following 
standards  as  a  guide  to  such  Members,  of- 
ficers, or  employees : 

(a)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  should 
have    any    interest,    financial   or   otherwise, 
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dlreet  or  Indirect,  or  engage  In  any  business 
transaction,  or  profeaslonal  activity  or  incur 
any  obligation  of  any  nat\ire  whether  finan- 
cial or  moral,  which  is  in  substantial  con- 
flict with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  the  public  interest;  nor  should  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
legislative  branch,  give  substantial  and  rea- 
sonable cause  to  the  public  to  believe  that 
he  is  acting  in  breach  of  his  public  trust. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  rule  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (a),  the  following 
standards  are  applied  to  certain  specified 
transactions : 

(1)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  accept  other  employ- 
ment which  will  tend  to  impair  his  inde- 
pendence of  Judgment  In  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties. 

(2)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  accept  employment  or 
engage  in  any  business  or  professional  ac- 
tivity which  will  tend  to  involve  his  dls- 
cloeiire  or  use  of  confidential  information 
which  he  has  gained  by  reason  of  his  of- 
ficial position  or  authority. 

(8)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  should  disclose  confidential  in- 
formation acquired  by  Mm  in  the  course 
of  his  official  duties  or  use  such  Informa- 
tion for  other  than  official  purposes. 

(4)  No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  should  use  or  attempt  to  use 
his  official  position^  to  secure  unwarranted 
privileges  or  exemptions  for  himself  or 
others. 

(5)  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  not  by  his  conduct  give 
reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  any  per- 
son can  Improperly  Infiuence  him  or  unduly 
enjoy  his  favor  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  or  that  he  is  affected  by  the 
kinship,  rank,  position,  or  influence  of  any 
person  or  political  party. 

(6)  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  endeavor  to  p\irsue  a 
course  of  conduct  which  will  not  give  rea- 
sonable cause  for  belief  that  he  is  likely 
to  violate  his  trust. 

(7)  Any  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer 
or  employee  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  having  a  financial  Interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more,  in  any  activity  which  is  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory  agency, 
should  flle  with  the  Comptroller  General  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  natiire  of  such 
interest  in  such  reasonable  detail,  and  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
As  used  herein,  the  term  "regulatory  agency" 
shall  include  such  agencies  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Comptroller  General,  which 
Ust  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  bill  (S.  281)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  to  provide 
for  the  disclosure  of  certain  communica- 
tions received  by  Government  agencies 
from  Members  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  adjudicatory  matters,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javpts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Keating),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LZCXTLATTVE  CONFLICTS  OF  INT131EST 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  going  back  to  my  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
been  urging  conflict-of-interest  legisla- 
tion for  the  employees  and  Members  of 
Congress.    Unfortunately,     these    pro- 
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posals  have  not  been  given  any  priority 
in  our  legislative  deliberations,  and 
while  we  have  exercised  some  vigilance 
in  curbing  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
executive  branch  we  have  done  nothing 
to  set  our  own  house  in  order. 

I  have  today  again  joined  with  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  in  introducing 
measures  which  we  have  been  advocat- 
ing to  apply  the  same  high  standards  of 
ethics  to  the  legislative  branch  as  Con- 
gress has  imposed  on  the  employees  of 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Enactment  pf  these  measures  would 
eliminate  the  double  standard  of  mor- 
ality which  now  exists  and  would  great- 
ly enhance  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  public  in  the  operations  of  the 
Congress. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  basis  for 
optimism  in  the  past  experience  of  these 
bills  and  resolutions.  Since  I  am  never 
content  with  mere  gestures,  I  am  cur- 
rently working  on  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  which  would  enlist  the  help 
of  outside  experts  and  national  and  com- 
munity leaders  in  the  drive  for  conflict- 
of-interest  reforms.  I  am  particularly 
hopeful  that  we  can  obtain  the  same 
outstanding  assistance  from  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  as 
we  did  on  the  Conflict  of  Interest  Code 
for  the  executive  branch  which  was  en- 
acted last  year. 

In  its  most  noble  sense,  the  function  of 
government  is  to  maintain  a  political 
and  economic  climate  in  which  man  can 
achieve  his  fullest  development.  In  this 
view  of  the  objectives  of  government, 
politics  and  ethics  become  blood  broth- 
ers and  political  leaders  have  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  set  the  very  highest 
standard  of  conduct  for  the  Nation. 
There  is  no  room  for  a  holler  than  thou 
attitude  in  this  conception.  Congress 
must  not  continue  its  neglect  of  its  obli- 
gations in  this  area,  and  I  hope  that  a 
way  can  be  devised  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  legislative  gap  in  the  laws  on  con- 
flict-of-interest laws  before  this  session 
is  over. 


HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION j 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
2  days  ago  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  5.  to  confer  upon  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  honorary  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

At  that  time  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  L^uscheI,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KEF.-^rvER]  joined  with 
me  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution. 

At  its  next  printing.  I  ?sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  followin.-;  Senators  may 
be  joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution  : 

Senators  Humphrey,  Y.\rborough, 
Gruening,  Bartlett,  Inouye,  Bocgs. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia. 

These  distinguished  Senators  have  re- 
quested that  I  add  their  names  as  co- 


sponsors  of  the  Joint  resolution,    i  •», 
happy  to  do  so. 

Winston  Churchill  is  one  of  the  great 
est  men  of  our  times.  As  I  stated  the 
other  day,  a  thousand  years  from  now 
people  in  far  places  will  give  thanks  to 
this  indomitable  EngUshman  who  helped 
restore  to  the  people  of  the  world  their 
simple  dignity  as  creatures  of  God 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nei,. 
SON  in  the  chair).  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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CIVIL     SERVICE  EMPLOYEES     AND 

PUNDRAISING  DINNERS— AKM 

TWISTING    ON  THE    NEW   PRON 
TIER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day there  appear  two  articles  by  the  able 
and  long-experienced  columnist.  Jerry 
Kluttz,  which  relate  to  activities  Involv- 
Ing  our  career  civil  service  employees 
and  the  purchase  of  $100  tickets  to  the 
Democratic  Party's  fundralslng  dinner 
here  in  Washington  this  Friday  eve- 
ning. These  articles  deserve  comment, 
particularly  on  this,  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  civil  service. 

Mr.  Kluttz  reports  that,  if  a  fraction 
of  what  employees  say  is  true,  officials 
in  a  dozen  or  more  agencies  are  violating 
the  Hatch  Act.  either  directly  or  in- 
directly,  by  putting  pressure  on  em- 
ployees  to  buy  the  $100  tickets  on  Gov- 
ernment time  and  in  Government 
buildings;  further  that  as  far  as  could 
be  determined,  no  Federal  agency  has 
even  bothered  to  investigate  the  numer- 
ous stories  of  pressure  on  employees 
to  buy  tickets.  These  activities  have 
been  labeled  "wrong  and  unethical"  by 
a  highly  respected  Federal  attorney.  It 
appears  that  the  technique  being  used 
is  to  have  the  Cabinet  Secretary  or  head 
of  an  agency  throw  a  cocktail  party, 
limited  to  those  who  are  willing  to  buy 
a  $100  ticket  to  the  fundralslng  dinner. 
The  insldlousness  of  the  method  is  that 
career  employees,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  free  from  partisan  political  Influence 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,  have  the 
fear  that  their  promotions  or  tran.sfers 
to  better  assignments  may  well  rise  or 
fall  on  their  coming  through  with  at- 
tendance at  the  cocktail  parties  and  the 
payment  of  $100  for  the  dirmer  ticket. 
Worse  yet,  as  reported  in  today's  article, 
employees  who  resent  these  unethical, 
arm-twisting  methods  are  fearful  of  the 
consequences  If  they  made  public  what 
has  been  happening  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Attorney  General  ought  to  conduct  an 
Immediate  investigation  of  this  whole 
affair  to  the  end  that  those  who  have 
violated  the  Hatch  Act  are  promptly 
prosecuted.  Moreover,  as  leader  of  his 
party,  I  believe  the  President  should 
issue  a  public  directive  to  all  Cabinet 
Secretaries  and  agency  heads  making  U 
clear  that  no  promotion  or  transfer  shall 
be  Influenced,  nor  shall  any  adverse 
actions  be  taken,  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  any  employee  to  attend  any  cocktail 
party  and  purchase  one  of  the  $100 
tickets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
the  President  should  publicly  condemn 
the  cocktail  party,  arm-twisting  method. 


I  have  also  joined  with  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware  [Mr.  Williams  1  in  a  resolution  to 
have  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
conduct  an  investigation. 

Arm  twisting  seems  to  be  a  character- 
istic of  the  New  Frontier,  Mr.  President. 
In  the  January  6  issue  of  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Register  there  appears  a  timely 
article  by  the  distinguished  columnist. 
Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  entitled  "Govern- 
ment by  Arm  Twisting,"  and  in  the  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa,  Courier  of  the  same  date 
there  appears  an  editorial  entitled  "Raise 
Donations  by  Intimidation."  These  arti- 
cles call  attention  to  the  method  used  by 
key  officials  of  the  administration  in  rais- 
ing money  from  private  business  firms 
for  the  ransom  of  the  Cuban  prisoners. 
An  article  on  the  subject,  entitled 
"Firms  Poured  in  Cash  To  Set  Cubans 
Free,"  appeared  in  the  January  9  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Kluttz  and  the  other  articles 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  15.  1963] 
The  Federal  Diary — Bi-dget  Plan  Advised 
FOR  $100  Dinner 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 
Play  politics  now  and  pay  later  Is  a  gim- 
mick being  used  b^'  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  sell  $100  tickets  to  hard- 
pressed  Federal  employees  to  Its  Friday  din- 
ner here. 

The  budget  payment  plan  Is  being  sug- 
gested to  employees  who  plead  financial 
troubles  and  say  they  can't  afford  the  $100 
affair.  The  minimum  Is  $10  down  and  $10 
a  month.  No  Interest  Is  charged  on  the  un- 
paid balance. 

But  as  a  career  employee  remarked  after 
being  called  by  a  Democratic  worker  who 
urged  him  to  attend  the  dinner  and  pay 
for  it  later:  "If  1  go,  the  price  I  pay  later 
could  be  my  Job  when  the  Republicans  re- 
turn to  power.  But  If  I  don't  go.  it  could 
cost  me  a  grade  promotion  which  Is  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year  In  higher  salary. ' 

Meantime,  if  a  fraction  of  what  employees 
say  Is  true,  officials  In  a  dozen  or  more  agen- 
cies are  violating  the  law,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  putting  the  pressure  on  em- 
ployees to  buy  the  $100  tickets  on  Govern- 
ment time  and  In  Federal  buildings.  As  far 
as  could  be  determined,  no  Federal  agency 
has  even  bothered  to  Investigate  the  numer- 
ous stories  of  pressure  on  employees  to  buy 
tickets. 

Mainly,  the  Indirect  approach  Is  used  In 
the  belief  by  ofHclals  that  It  places  them 
on  safe  legal  ground.  The  arm-twisting  gim- 
mick Is  the  cocktail  party.  A  score  of  such 
parties  are  being  tossed  Friday  evening 
preceding  the  dinner  by  top  officials  who 
invite  their  own  employees  who  will  attend 
the  dinner. 

Employees  say  flatly  that  they  have  been 
called  at  their  Government  offices,  on  Gov- 
ernment time,  and  told  either  by  phone  or 
In  person  by  superiors  that  "we're  expecting 
you"  (and  sometimes  "your  wife  too")  at 
the  Secretary's  or  Administrator's  (as  the 
case  may  be)  cocktail  party. 

This  Is  hardly  a  subtle  approach.  The 
parties  are  limited  to  those  who  buy  the 
$100  tickets. 

A  highly  respected  Federal  attorney  who 
has  handled  many  cases  Involving  Govern- 
ment employees  yesterday  denounced  the 
cocktail  party  gimmick  as  wrong  and  un- 
ethical. He  expressed  the  belief  that  a  court 
would  hold  that  an  employee  was  subjected 


to  coercion  If  he  attends  his  agency's  cocktail 
party  and  buys  a  $100  ticket  against  his 
better  Judgment. 

"It's  Just  like  reaching  Into  a  fellow's 
pockets  and  taking  $100."  the  legal  expert 
commented  acidly,  and  continued:  "This 
practice  should  be  stopped  before  the  public 
service  Is  badly  damaged  by  it." 

There  are  also  reports  of  meetings  being 
held  in  Federal  buildings  on  Government 
time  to  discuss  ticket  saJes  and  what  can 
be  done  to  prevail  upon  more  employees  to 
buy  them.  Some  officials  have  been  told 
that  the  employees  In  their  agency  have 
bought  only  half  a  dozen  tickets  while  those 
In  another  bureau  of  comparable  size  have 
purchased  25  or  more. 

Meantime,  a  corporation  representative 
here  expressed  the  opinion  that  Federal 
workers  were  being  subjected  to  an  unusual 
amount  of  pressure  this  year  to  buy  tickets 
because  many  companies  can  no  longer  do 
It  and  charge  the  expense  off  against  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  under  the  new  expense 
account  regulations. 

He  explained  that  his  and  many  other 
companies  had  refused  to  buy  the  usual 
$1,200  table  this  year. 

In  the  past.  It  was  common  practice  for  a 
company  to  buy  one  or  more  tables  and 
give  the  tickets  to  friendly  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  would  distribute  them  to  friends 
and  political  supporters  and  take  credit  for 
the  sales.  Company  representatives  here  say 
they  have  rejected  numerous  overtures  from 
Capitol  HUl  to  continue  the  practice  because 
of  the  expense  account  rules. 

Federal  officials  and  employees  alike  say 
they  realize  that  any  political  party  must 
have  money  to  finance  operations  but  they 
wonder  if  tactics  used  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration are  proper  and  the  best  that 
can  be  devised. 

A  Democratic  official  said  yesterday  that 
the  party  had  taken  precautions  to  operate 
within  the  law.  He  said  phone  directories 
were  secured  from  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  and  that  they  were  used  to  look  up 
home  addresses  and  to  send  Invitations  to 
the  $100  dinner  to  employees  at  them. 

He  also  said  some  foUowup  phone  calls 
were  made  to  employees  at  their  homes  by 
committee  workers  to  urge  them  to  attend 
the  dinner.  He  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  pressure  on  employees  by  their  agencies 
to  buy  tickets.  "I  hope  every  ticket  Is  pur- 
chased voluntarily,"  he  added. 

Another  person  with  a  background  of  po- 
litical fund  raising  expressed  the  view  that 
more  than  half  a  dozen  eager-beaver  Federal 
officials  who  are  trying  to  make  a  big  name 
for  themselves  In  the  eyes  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  are  causing  all  the 
trouble. 


The     Federal     Diary — $100     Gala     Tactics 

Raise  LECALrxT  Issue 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

This  is  being  dubbed  Cynic's  Week  by 
Federal  employees.  Too  many  of  them  are 
de%eloplng  into  cynics  after  what's  happen- 
ing to  them. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  what  is  known 
as  Civil  Service  Week.  Idealistic  statemenU 
have  been  made  by  the  President  and  other 
officials  to  commemorate  It  and  to  lavish 
praise  on  the  merit  system.  Its  worthy  pur- 
pose Is  to  bring  about  more  faith,  confidence 
and  public  understanding  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  civil  service  system. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  certain  Fed- 
eral officials  who  are  resorting  to  high- 
pressure  tactics  to  sell  $100  tickets  to  a 
Democratic  gala  to  be  held  Friday  night. 
And  no  one  within  the  executive  branch,  so 
far  as  Is  known,  has  raised  his  voice  In  pub- 
lic to  even  protest  the  actions  of  Federal 
officials  which  are  of  questionable   legality. 


Is  It  any  wonder  that  we're  developing  a 
new  crop  of  cynics  in  Government?  Em- 
ployee confidence  in  the  merit  system  and  the 
promotion  system  u  being  weakened  dxirlng 
a  week  when  it  should  be  at  its  peak. 

Even  a  few  military  officers  are  reported 
by  employees  to  have  yielded  to  pressure  and 
have  suggested  to  a  clvlUan  under  them  to 
buy  $100  tickets.  The  employees  say  tills  Is 
the  first  time  uniformed  personnel  has  be- 
come Involved  In  a  partisan  fundralslne 
drive. 

I've  personally  talked  with  a  score  of  Fed- 
eral officials  about  the  ticket  selling  and  all 
of  them  have  responded  something  like  this. 

"Personally,  I  deplore  the  pressure  on  em- 
ployees to  buy  tickets  as  Improper,  unethical 
and  no  doubt  Illegal  In  some  cases,  and  I 
wish  the  White  House  would  stop  It.  But  I 
don't  know  what  I  can  do  about  It,  and  please 
keep  my  name  out  of  it." 

All  of  them  were  fearful  of  consequences 
If  they  blasted  the  pressure  In  public.  Most 
of  them  were  especially  critical  of  the  cock- 
tall  parties  being  given  by  agency  officials  as 
an  Inducement  to  sell  tickets  to  employees. 
One  commented:  "The  President  encouraged 
us  to  be  daring  and  to  dissent  but  I  don't 
believe  this  Is  the  time  for  It." 

An  employee  called  to  say  he  had  worked 
through  various  groups  for  either  repeal  or 
modification  of  the  Hatch  Act  which  makes 
It  lUegal  for  Federal  employees  to  participate 
actively  In  partisan  politics. 

"I've  changed  my  mind  after  what  I've 
been  through  and  seen  during  the  past  week. 
The  pressure  on  half  a  dozen  of  us  to  buy 
tickets  has  been  terrific.  If  this  can  be  done 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  then  working  for  the 
Government  would  be  unbearable  for  me  if 
it's  repealed.  Now  I  believe  we  should  have 
an  even  stronger  law  to  protect  us." 

[From    the    Des    Moines     (Iowa)     Register, 

Jan. 6, 1963] 

Government  by  Asm  Tv^^s•^NG 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington,  D.C. — Arm  twisting  Is  not  a 
brandnew  technique  of  government  but  It 
is  a  method  quite  well  suited  to  the  Kennedy 
political  heritage.  The  technique  can  be 
used  benevolently  or  malevolently  as  suits 
the  mood  of  the  Government. 

More  often  than  not  the  arm-twisting 
technique  Is  resorted  to  when  desired  re- 
sults cannot  easily  be  gotten  through  regu- 
lar government  processes.  It  will  not  be 
disputed  that  Roger  Blough  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  United  States  Steel  had 
their  arms  badly  twisted  when  they  tried  a 
year  ago  to  raise  steel  prices  against  the  will 
of  the  President, 

That  was  what  might  be  called  defensive 
arm  twisting  and  Is  commoner  than  the 
other  kind,  offensive  arm  twisting.  In  the 
offensive  form,  the  arm  of  some  laggard  and 
reluctant  person  or  corporation  Is  grasped 
In  a  friendly  but  firm  fashion.  The  be- 
wildered victim,  sensing  from  this  friendly 
approach  the  possible  application  of  a  pain- 
ful hammerlock.  readily  agrees  to  some  course 
of  action  he  previously  had  considered  un- 
desirable or  even  impossible. 

CTTLTCTIAL    CENTER 

The  effect  U  multiplied  when  the  victim 
not  only  escapes  possible  punishment  but  can 
perceive  certain  rewards  which  offset  the 
obvious  disadvantages  Involved  In  the  action 
he  does  not  want  to  take. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  In- 
dustry representative  In  Washington  who 
had  no  Interest  in  the  $30  million  National 
Cultural  Center.  If  he  thought  about  the 
cultural  center  at  all,  he  considered  It  a 
waste  of  public  funds  to  duplicate  better 
facilities  In  the  established  cultural  centers 
of  the  Nation. 

This  Industry  representative  In  particular, 
and  he  has  many  companions,  was  not  per- 
mitted   to   pursue    such   heretical    opinions. 
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S'Jr^J^.rn^^l"^^^^''^''**'''*^^  propnate  enough  money  for  the  Voice  of 
grasp    or   Kennedy    ofQclaldom.    The    prea-     America? 

l^^L!'J^tJ^lT^°^l^^T  ""*  l^d^ry  Should  the  steel  companies  be  pressured 
represOTitatlve  had  agreed  to  the  Implicit  to  build  uneconomic  low-grade  ore  olanU 
fnJ^H^^^.n'"*  ""^  «tatu«  "  a  Washlng«i^_,  f or  depressed  areas  whtn^CongrJ^  w^^ 
insider,  with  much  at  stake  In  his  relations     appropriate  the  money  for  such  plants? 
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with   government,    would   be   seriously   Im 
paired  unless  his  company  put  up  $1,000  for 
a  fundralslng  dinner  for  the  cultiural  center. 

SHOTGUN    WEDDING 

Congress  has  not  yet  seen  the  wisdom  of 
building  the  center,  but  the  Kezmedy  ad- 
ministration, eagerly  alert  to  the  needs  of 
the  arts.  Is  determined  to  build  the  edifice 
even  though  local  institutions  like  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Ballet 
Theater  are  not  much  for  it. 

These  methods  have  long  been  familiar  In 
Washington  political  circles,  at  campaign 
fundralslng  dinners.  But  this  was  the  first 
tlnxe  that  politics  and  culture  had  been 
Joined  In  a  shotgiui  wedding. 

Arm  twisting  In  an  unacknowledged  and 
loftier  form  (in  the  Kennedy  version  arm 
twisting  must  always  be  for  humanitarian 
or  charitable  p\u-poses  or  In  the  national 
interest)  was  implicit  in  the  complicated 
deal  for  the  release  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  pris- 
oners, who  had  lain  heavily  for  2  years  upon 
the  Kennedy  conscience. 

Congress  would  not  ransom  these  prison- 
ers; it  regarded  the  proposed  tractors-for- 
prisoners  trade  off  as  an  immoral  deal  de- 
meaning the  dignity  of  the  Nation.  Nor 
would  Congress  appropriate  money  for  medi- 
cines and  food  as  ransom  for  the  prisoners. 

BOB  KENNEDY  AND  COMPANY 

The  deal  was  arranged  mainly  through 
Bobby  Kennedy  and  a  corps  of  eagle-eyed 
Justice  Department  ofHcials  whose  usual 
contact  with  biisinessmen  Is  at  arms  length 
or  in  the  courts. 

Contribution  of  some  $52  million  in  drugs 
and  food  was  arranged  as  a  ransom  payoff, 
a  good  deal  of  it  willingly  and  generously 
given.  Bobby  Kennedy  was  equally  gener- 
ous; he  encoiuraged  a  tax  deal  saving  a 
prosperoiis  company  $S20  for  each  $1,000  gift 
in  goods  at  the  going  market  value. 

Just  as  a  guess,  a  $1,000  contribution,  flg- 
TU'ed  at  cost,  would  bring  a  prosperous  com- 
pany a  $750  tax  saving.  The  biggest  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  Cuban  ransom  thus  came 
out  of  anticipated  Government  tax  revenues. 
This  was  arranged  not  by  congressional  sanc- 
tion, or  even  Presidential  action,  but  through 
a  private  deal  between  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  Nation  and  corporations 
having  a  big  stake  in  their  Goveriunent  rela- 
tions. 

At  least  one  corporation  had  an  antitrust? 
action  pending.  Its  officials,  told  how  much 
ransom  contribution  was  expected  from 
them,  felt  as  If  they  were  being  blackmailed, 
though  being  constantly  assured  their  arms 
were  not  being  twisted. 

The  f\ill  list  of  contributors  never  has  been 
made  public  and  probably  will  not  be.  Nor 
are  the  various  tax  deals  disclosed.  All  was 
done  privately  and  smoothly  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  paneled  and  carpeted 
chambers  of  the  Justice  Department. 

ANOTHER    tNSTANCE? 

The  release  of  the  prisoners  was  heart 
warming,  a  much  desired  result.  Granting 
the  worth  of  the  humanitarian  purpose 
served  in  this  case,  it  woiild  be  shocking  if 
the  method  of  doing  it  does  not  rest  heavily 
on  the  national  conscience. 

How  would  the  technique  be  applied  in 
another  Instance?  If  Congress  should  decide 
to  cut  off  aid  to  India,  would  corporations 
be  presBured  to  contribute  food,  clothing 
and  medicines  and  get  a  tax  break  for  doing 
so?  ^ 

Should  UJ3.  broadcasters  be  pressured  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  Radio 
Free    Europe    because    Congress    won't    ap- 


The  possibilities  are  endless;  for  govern- 
ment by  private  pressure  is  a  heady  tech- 
nique. Unfortunately,  it  is  a  method  which 
has  strongly  appealed  to  the  Kennedys  from 
the  beginning. 

[Prom  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)   Courier,  Jan   6 
1963] 
Raise  Donations  by  Intimid.\tion? 
At   a  time   when   the  President  is  asking 
increased    powers    from    Congress,    the    ad- 
ministration has   been  criticized   In  several 
Instances  for  abuse  of  the  immense  power 
it  already  possesses: 

1.  Administration  officials  called  In  a  group 
of  leading  defense  contractors  and  President 
Kennedy  told  them  in  frank  terms  that  they 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  National  Cultural 
Center  being  planned  in  the  Capital. 

2.  During  the  trial  of  James  R.  Hoffa  in 
Nashville,  the  statement  was  made  in  court 
that  someone  describing  himself  as  a  report- 
er for  the  Nashville  Banner  had  contacted 
one  of  the  Jurors  by  phone.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  called  the  publisher  of 
the  Banner  and  asked  him  not  to  publicize 
the  matter  for  fear  of  causing  a  mistrial. 
But  the  newspaper  nevertheless  printed  the 
story  and  offered  a  $5,000  reward  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person  falsely 
identifying  himself  as  a  Banner  reporter. 

3.  During  negotiations  on  the  release  of 
Cuban  freedom  fighters,  Castro  demanded 
payment  of  $2,900,000  which  had  been 
promised  for  release  earlier  in  the  year  of 
60  ill  or  injured  prisoners.  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  raised  a  million  from  an 
anonymous  donor  and  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  bor- 
rowed $1,900,000  from  a  bank  on  his  per- 
sonal signature.  American  corporations  are 
now  being  asked  to  make  donations  for  the 
Cuban  deal;  and  the  question  is  whether 
they  dare  to  refuse.  During  the  drive  for 
medical  supplies,  one  company  which  has 
been  indicted  for  antitrust  law  violation  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Justice  Department 
requesting  a  contribution. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  of  course,  in  the 
simple  act  of  requesting  donations  from  cor- 
porations. None  of  the  companies  have 
openly  charged  that  they  were  promised  im- 
munity from  antitrust  actions  if  they  con- 
tributed or  the  loss  of  defense  contracts  if 
they  refused. 

But  there  is  nevertheless  an  Inference  of 
impropriety  when  administration  officials, 
with  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  busi- 
nesses, ask  for  voluntary  contributions. 
While  the  motives  Involved  in  the  cases  cited 
above  are  worthy,  many  examples  could  be 
cited  to  show  that  the  Kennedys  are  fully 
capable  of  retaliating  against  those  who  re- 
sist pressure.  The  launching  of  an  antitrust 
violation  against  steel  companies  which  re- 
fused to  accept  the  voluntarv  price  stabiliza- 
tion program  is  the  best  example  of  this 
ruthlessness. 


advised  and  assisted  the  famUlea  of  th«  « 
of  Plg8   invasion   prisoners.     Then  he  ^^' 
telegrams  to  Industry  leaders,  seeklna  ^* 
tributions  toward  the  loan.  "*' 

tJNKNOWN    DOMOS 

Castro  clahned  the  $2.9  million  was  owm 
him  for  the  release  of  60  prisoners  in  aWJ? 
Of  the  total.  $1  miUion  was  pledged  bv  .  ' 
unknown  donor  solicited  by  Attornev  o»t" 
eral  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  "" 

The  cash  fund  was  separate  from  the  im 
million  in  drugs  and  food  also  pledeert  ♦ 
Castro.  e"^  10 

A  number  of  corporations,  questioned 
about  contributions  to  the  cash  fund  »«, 
hesitant  about  disclosing  details  of'thM! 
donation.  ^^^^ 

But  Texaco  Inc..  Standard   Oil   Co    (Ne» 
Jersey)    and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Fund  Inc 
a  charitable,  nonprofit  corporation  support-rt' 
by  Ford  Motor  Co.,  confirmed  they  had  rnn 
tributed  $100,000  each  to  the  fund. 

RUMOR  OF  $150,000 

General  Motors  was  understood  to  haw 
given  $150,000  but  officially  the  comDanT 
would  not  comment.  ^ 

Socony  MobU  said  it  had  contributed 
$25,000.  Shell  Oil  Co.  said  it  had  made  » 
liberal  contribution  "although  not  as  much 
as  some  of  the  others." 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
City  said  it  gave  $10,000  and  a  spokesman 
added  that  a  number  of  banks  had  taken 
part  in  raising  the  money.  Over  the  weekend 
the  Dallas  Clearing  House  Association  said 
it  had  given  $10,000. 

General  CTay,  president  of  Continental 
Can  Co..  declined  to  make  public  a  list  of  all 
donors. 

Some  Industry  spokesmen  cited  several 
reasons  for  their  hesitancy  to  say  whether 
they  had  given  money  to  the  fund. 

One  was  the  controversial  nature  of  the 
entire  Cuban  subject.  Another  mentioned 
by  several  company  spokesmen  was  the  fear 
of  stockholder  criticism  at  annual  meetings 
scheduled  for  the  next  few  months. 

Another  objection  to  disclosing  particulars 
mentioned  by  Clay,  was  the  fear  of  being 
placed  upon  every  solicitation  list  drawn  up 
for  any  purpose. 


[From  the  Washington  Pott.  Jan.  9,  1963] 

Firms  Poured  in  Cajh  To  Set  Cubans  Free 

(By  Richard   H.  Hoenig) 

New  York.  January  8.— American  business 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  Fidel 
Castro's  last-minute  demand  for  $2.9  million 
in  cash  to  assure  uninterrupted  return  of 
the  Cuban  invasion  prisoners. 

A  check  of  25  of  the  Nation's  largest  com- 
panies Indicated  today  that  individual  con- 
tributions to  the  special  cash  fund  raised 
by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  ranged  from  $10,000 
to  $150,000  and  more. 

Clay  made  the  loan  on  his  own  signature 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  a  committee  that 


AUTOMATION  AND  PROTECTION 
FOR  LABOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  entitled  "Kaiser  Steel 
Workers  Adopt  Pact  Giving  Share  of 
Cost  Savings,  Layoff  Protection"  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
January  14,  1963. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  automation,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  grave  consequences  which 
flow  from  this  technological  advance. 
Government,  industry,  and  labor  must 
continue  to  exert  efforts  to  meet  this 
challenge. 

The  article  I  am  askin.:?  to  be  placed 
in  the  Record  explains  a  new  attempt  to 
deal  with  automation.  United  Steel 
Workers  and  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  have 
tentatively  approved  a  plan  by  which 
laborers  will  receive  32^2  percent  of  fu- 
ture savings  occurring  because  of  tech- 
nological advances.  Beyond  the  concept 
itself  is  the  further  agreement  that  cost 
data  will  be  supplied  the  unions  in  order 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  cost 
savings. 

This  agreement  sets  a  new  precedent 
and  is  going  to  be  an  Interesting  experi- 
ment in  industrial  relations. 


I  ask  luumimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rsoou  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

^jjgOL  Stkkl   Wo«kxss    Adopt  Pact   Oitino 
gHAXS   or  Co6T   Savings.   I^tott  Pbotbc- 

TION 

Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  employees  voted  by  al- 
most a  3  to  1  margin  to  adopt  a  labor  con- 
tract calling  for  workers  to  receive  a  share 
of  production  cost  savings  and  to  be  pro- 
tected against  layoffs  due  to  automation. 

The  plan  is  basically  aimed  at  replacing 
Individual  and  crew  Incentive  pay  rates  with 
a  companywlde  Incentive  plan.  It  gives 
workers  82.6  percent  of  future  savings  in  ma- 
terial, supply,  and  labor  costs  required  to 
produce  finished  steel,  sets  up  an  employ- 
ment pool,  and  other  devices  to  protect  work- 
ers against  technological  unemployment  and 
provides  that  Kaiser  workers  get  at  least  as 
much  in  future  wages  and  fringe  benefits  as 
employees  of  other  steelmakers. 

The  agreement  covers  nearly  7.000  workers 
at  Kaiser's  Fontana,  Calif.,  operations. 
Effective  date  is  March  1;  it  will  run  for  at 
least  4  years  and  be  subject  to  annual  review 
and  revision. 

A  Kaiser  spokesman  said  the  company 
hopes  the  sharing  provision  would  "elimi- 
nate the  need  for  long  negotiations  or  strikes 
over  wages  and  other  economic  issues."  He 
estimated  the  plan  could  result  in  raising 
the  average  Kaiser  steelworker's  wage  and 
fringe  benefits,  now  equal  to  $4.12  an  hour, 
from  10  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

OfBclals  of  some  other  steel  companies 
have  assailed  the  plan.  They  dislike  several 
aspects  of  it.  including  the  disclosure  to  the 
union  of  confidential  company  cost  data  that 
unions  have  long  been  anjdous  to  see. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

With  the  Kaiser  agreement  ratified.  Steel - 
worker  Union  officials  are  turning  today  to 
an  accelerated  schedule  of  meetings  of  the 
union-Industry  human  relations  committee 
in  Pittsburgh.  Under  the  contract  nego- 
tiated last  spring  by  other  large  steel  pro- 
ducers, the  joint  committee  was  continued  to 
seek  solutions  away  from  contract  deadlines 
on  vacation,  overtime  scheduling,  assign- 
ment of  work,  contracting  out  work,  and  re- 
lated matters. 

The  committee,  composed  of  top  bargainers 
in  1962's  negotiations,  will  hear  repyorts  today 
from  subcommittees  working  on  the  various 
problems. 

Although  the  steel  union  hasn't  officially 
decided  yet  whether  to  reopen  Its  contract 
this  year.  It  Is  expected  to  do  so.  These  com- 
mittee meetings,  therefore,  amoxint  to  a  prel- 
ude to  negotiations,  because  they  offer  top 
bargainers  an  opportunity  to  discuss  many 
potentially  troublesome  issues  and  to  probe 
attitudes  on  others.  They  also  serve  to  dis- 
courage the  Government  from  Intruding  in 
negotiations,  as  it  did  in   1962. 

The  committee  can't  write  a  contract  and 
can  only  recommend  solutions  to  the  specific 
issues  it  is  discussing.  Because  it  consists  of 
top  negotiators,  however,  any  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  body  would  remove  knotty 
issues  from  the  bargaining  table,  speeding  a 
new  contract.  Any  matters  unresolved  by 
the  committee  may  be  reopened,  along  with 
wages  and  certain  other  benefits,  after  May 
1;    the  union  could  strike   80  days   later. 

TTNION    MAT    BEING    UP    PLAN 

Some  industry  sources  believe  the  union 
may  bring  up  the  new  Kaiser  plan  if  talks 
with  the  other  makers  are  reopened  this  year. 
These  sources  say  such  a  move  would  be  pri- 
marily to  get  industry  reaction  and  perhaps 
a  weapon  to  get  steelmakers  to  accept  an  ex- 
tended vacation  plan  similar  to  that  In  the 
can  Industry.  But  most  steel  ofHcials  figure 
the  union  will  want  to  study  the  Kaiser  pact 


for  a  while  before  putting  it  forth  serlou&ly 
to  the  basic  steelmaktng  industry. 

Copies  of  the  40-page  Kaiser-United  Steel- 
workers  a^eement  were  made  available  be- 
fore Fxidsy'B  vote,  answering  sozne  questiontf 
that  have  been  bothering  steelmakers  since 
the  accord  was  announced  last  month. 

The  text  shows,  for  inst&nce.  that  the  data 
from  which  the  Fontana  local's  share  of  sav- 
ings is  calculated  "shall  be  available  to  the 
designated  union  representatives  for  exam- 
ination and  verification."  These  calcula- 
tions will  be  made  monthly  and  audited  an- 
nvially.  with  the  company  giving  the  union 
"basic  summary  statistics  of  production, 
man-hours,  employment,  employment  costs, 
and  material  and  supply  costs." 

In  addition,  the  plan  provides  that  any 
cost  savings  to  be  shared  with  the  union  will 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  cost  of  capital 
expenditures  made  to  reduce  product  cost  on 
existing  facilities,  such  as  increasing  open 
hearth  furnace  output  with  oxygen  injec- 
tion. Capital  expenditures  for  new  proc- 
esses or  new  equipment  to  increase  capacity, 
however,  establish  a  department,  or  install 
a  new  process,  such  as  a  basic  oxygen  fur- 
nace, wouldn't  be  a  basis  for  adjusting  the 
figure.  This  idea  appears  destined  to  be  met 
coolly  by  other  steel  companies,  who  think 
the  company  shouldn't  share  with  the  union 
the  gains  from  new  processes. 

HOLE     FOR     PUBLIC     BOARD     MEMBERS 

The  contract  also  provides  a  future  role 
for  the  three  public  members  on  the  com- 
mittee that  shaped  It.  If  Kaiser  and  the 
union  are  unable  to  agree  on  extending  the 
initial  pact,  the  plan  provides  that  the  three 
public  members  may  mediate  and  issue  a  re- 
port, making  recommendations  for  an  accord. 

While  the  public  members  Ajuld  have 
no  arbitration  powers,  their  recommenda- 
tions presumably  would  add  pressure  for  re- 
newal of  a  modified  contract,  rather  than 
permitting  the  new  concepts  to  be  wiped 
away.  This  Idea  runs  contrary  to  the  think- 
ing of  most  steel  men.  who  feel  Introduction 
of  third  parties  into  bargaining  causes  the 
negotiators  to  ease  efforts  and  delays  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  text  clarifies  benefits  available  to 
workers  under  the  employment  security  pro- 
visions of  the  plan.  Workers  whose  Jobs  are 
eliminated  by  automation  would  go  into  an 
employment  reserve,  or  labor  pool,  where 
they  would  be  paid  at  tiie  rate  of  their  old 
Jobs,  for  at  least  the  average  hours  worked 
per  week  in  the  plant,  for  not  more  than  a 
year.  The  company  figures  these  workers 
would  have  to  be  carried  In  the  pool  not 
longer  than  5  or  6  months  before  attrition 
would  provide  openings  for  them  with  pay 
equivalent  to  their  old  Jobs. 

Workers  who  miss  a  promotion  because 
of  technological  Improvements  will  receive, 
up  to  52  weeks,  the  standard  hourly  rate 
they  would  have  received  If  they  had  been 
promoted.  Any  worker  working  less  than 
40  hours  a  week  because  of  technological 
change  will  be  entitled  to  his  average  hourly 
earnings  for  40  hours  anyway.  Such  pay- 
ments will  be  deducted  from  the  cost  savings 
to  be  shared. 


CONDITIONS  AT  JUNIOR  VILLAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
while  Congress  was  adjourned  during 
November  and  December  a  number  of 
excellent  articles  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  discussing  the  serious 
problems  at  Junior  Village,  the  District 
of  Columbia's  shelter  for  dependent 
children. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Appropriations  Suboommittee,  I 
naturally  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
massive  problems  that  exist  at  Junior 


Village:   namely,  orercrowdinc.  tinder- 

stafflng,    poor    physical    facilities,    and 
omeriy  tight  bodgetary  restzictiODs. 

But  I  beUeve  erery  Senator— what- 
ever his  formal  committee  assignment — 
should  become  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions at  Junior  Village.  Since  Congress 
seems  unable  to  escape  the  respoosibil- 
ities  of  a  city  coimcil  In  relation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  hope  every  Sen- 
ator will  find  time  to  read  these  articles 
and  come  to  understand  his  responsi- 
bility in  this  situation. 

As  this  series  of  articles  by  Post  Re- 
porter Dorothy  Gilliam  points  out,  over 
715  children  are  herded  into  space  for 
320;  80  counselors  must  care  for  the 
entire  population ;  the  elementary  school 
is  seriously  overcrowded.  The  list  of 
needed  improvements  is  Indeed  long. 

This  past  fall,  one  of  my  staff  assist- 
ants toured  Junior  Village  imannounced. 
He  talked  with  the  children,  the  teachers, 
the  counselors,  and  the  administrators. 
He  discovered  that  the  people  charged 
with  running  Junior  Village  were  highly 
competent  and  dedicated  people.  He 
described  them  to  me  as  a  domestic  peace 
corps  in  action.  But  he  also  saw  that 
they  were  faced  with  insoluble  problems, 
that  they  desperately  needed  help  from 
the  Congress. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  extended 
statement  this  morning.  But  there  are 
several  encouraging  developments  that 
should  be  noted.  President  Kennedy 
emphasized  the  plight  of  Junior  Village 
at  one  of  his  recent  press  conferences; 
Mrs.  Kennedy  attended  a  Christmas 
party  at  Junior  Village  and  has  indicated 
her  continuing  interest  in  the  needs  she 
discovered  there.  Several  new  cottages 
have  been  opened,  thus  relieving  to  some 
extent  the  heavy  overcrowding.  And  a 
number  of  iJersons  have  offered  to  open 
their  homes  as  foster  parents.  A  large 
increase  of  foster  parents  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  effective  way  to  meet  the  short- 
run  problems  at  Jfnior  Village. 

I  must  also  mention  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bthd]  ,  as  chair- 
man of  the  District  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, made  sure  that  Jtmior 
Village  received  additional  money  for 
cottages  in  the  1363  budget.  My  hope  is 
that  this  year  we  will  consider  seriously 
providing  funds  for  a  new  elementary 
school  at  Junior  Village. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  months  ahead.  But,  for  the 
present.  I  urge  Senators  to  read  these 
articles  and  p>erhaps  even  take  the  time 
to  visit  Junior  Village.  These  young 
citizens  need  all  the  help  we  can  give 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  articles  dealing 
with  Junior  Village,  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  28.  1962] 
Jam  at  JnrioB  Vuxjiob  Wouuxs  Wb^akk  Unit 

The  Public  Welfare  Advisory  Council  voted 
yesterday  to  write  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioner John  B.  Duncan  expressing  its 
urgent  concern  over  conditions  at  Junior 
Village,  where  the  population  has  reached  an 
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allttoe  high  of  700.     The  faclUty  1a  deelimed 
for  320. 

Dr.  Paul^.  Comely  told  his  fellow  councU 
members  tliat  after  visiting  the  center,  he 
concluded  that  conditions  there  "would  not 
be  acceptable  to  refugees  from  Europe." 

Welfare  Director  Gerard  M.  Shea  concurred, 
saying  that  every  cottage  Is  dangerously  over- 
crowded. 

"A  counselor  would  be  helpless  If  anything 
happened.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  residents  out." 

Shea  said  he  was  aware  that  the  District's 
Health  Department  was  winking  at  many 
violations  of  regulations  that  are  In  existence 
at  the  child-care  facility. 

He  said  that  the  great  need  was  for  more 
foster  homes  among  area  residents  to  take 
care  of  children  who  otherwise  would  become 
the  city's  charges  at  the  village. 

But  he  noted  that  In  the  past  5  years,  the 
number  of  children  In  foster  homes  has  in- 
creased a  bare  300— from  1,295  In  1958  to 
1,604  In  1962. 

The  letter  to  Duncan  should  emphasize  the 
need  for  foster  homes.  Increased  stipends  to 
foster  parents,  the  urgency  of  planning  for 
more  buildings,  and  the  necessity  for  more 
vigorous  staff  recruitment,  council  members 
agreed. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  29,  1962] 
District  Helpless  at  Junior  Village  Jam 
The  population  at  Junior  Village  continues 
to  go  up  and  up — and  officials  are  unable  to 
do  anything  about  It. 

Joseph  S.  Koslsky,  Jr..  superintendent  of 
Junior  Village,  reported  that  the  population 
Jumped  from  an  alltlme  high  of  700  on  Tues- 
day to  714  yesterday — with  another  2  or  3 
children  expected. 

The  cottages  at  the  village  were  designed 
to  hold  a  maximum  of  320. 

"We  can't  turn  anyone  away,"  Koslsky  ex- 
plained. "We  have  no  such  authority.  It's 
gotten  past  a  ridiculous  point." 

Koslsky  said  there  Is  no  accounting  for  the 
tremendous  Jam  because  of  the  season.  "It 
has  been  a  steady  climb.  There  Is  no  differ- 
ence between  July  and  December." 

Kosisky  Indicated  there  might  be  a  tem- 
porary letup  around  Christmas.  "Many  par- 
ents, feeling  warmhearted,  get  together  and 
pick  up  their  children  for  Christmas — then 
bring  them  right  back  the  next  day,"  Koslskv 
added. 

On  Tuesday,  when  the  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
visory Council  voted  to  write  to  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan 
about  conditions  at  the  vUlage,  Welfare  Di- 
rector Gerard  M.  Shea  noted  that  every  cot- 
tage Is  dangerously  overcrowded. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  7,    1962] 

Study  Urged  of  An)  Cur  Effect  on  Junior 

Village 

(By  Dorothy  GllUam) 

The  District  Health  and  Welfare  Council 
yesterday  urged  an  immediate  study  to  relate 
the  Impact  of  the  city's  massive  cutoff  of  re- 
lief aid  to  the  rocketing  population  at  Junior 
Village. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
scheduled  such  a  study  for  early  next  year. 
But  the  council  said  in  a  statement  yester- 
day: "We  believe  It  should  be  carried  out 
Immediately  and  not  postponed  untU  an 
indefinite  date  in  January. 

"There  Is  a  great  need  to  find  out  what 
has  happened  to  the  chUdren  and  their 
parents  whose  help  was  terminated  because 
of   the   special   invesUgatlons."   it   asserted. 

TWO   THOUSAND    EIGHT   HUNDRED    CHILDREN 
DROPPED 

The  Welfare  Department  said  2,800  chil- 
dren were  dropped  from  welfare  rolls  here 
during  the  4-month  period  ending  in  Oc- 
tober.    It  Is  estimated  250  of  these  children 


now  are  at  Junior  Village  where  yesterday 
717  children  were  crammed  into  space  for 
320. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council,  which  allo- 
cates the  major  portion  of  TJGF  funds,  said 
it  is  "very  seriously  concerned  at  the  grow- 
ing crisis  in  the  care  of  homeless  children 
at  the  city's  shelter  for  dependent  youths." 

Junior  Village,  the  council  said,  U  sympto- 
matic of  the  serlQus  underlying  defects  in  the 
city  welfare  program. 

In  addition  to  the  relief  study,  the  group 
also  recommended : 

Adoption  of  the  program  of  aid  to  children 
of  unemployed  parents.  Under  this  program, 
the  Federal  Government  will  provide  match- 
ing funds  to  the  District.  Congress  approved 
this  program  in  1961,  but  the  District  has  not 
adopted  it. 

Increase  the  board  rate  for  foster  home 
care.  "It  costs  the  District  $185  a  month  to 
maintain  a  child  at  Junior  Village,  although 
It  Is  generally  conceded  that  foster  homes  are 
much  better  •  •  •  even  without  considering 
the  present  conditions  at  Junior  VUlage." 

Set  up  a  more  extensive  program  of  day 
care  for  children. 

Add  social  workers  to  the  Welfare  staff  so 
the  present  average  of  180  may  be  reduced 
to  60  families  per  worker. 

Grant  the  126  new  positions  the  Welfare 
Department  has  requested  for  Junior  Vil- 
lage. 

HAS  GIVEN  WELFARE  A  LIST 

In  another  action  on  Junior  Village.  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan  said  he 
had  given  Welfare  a  list  of  10  or  12  places 
where  the  overload  might  be  housed.  Dun- 
can declined  to  name  them  until  they  had 
been  checked,  but  he  said  four  or  five  were 
Government    owned. 

In  a  related  development.  Fire  Chief  R  C 
Roberts  reported  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners yesterday  that  an  Inspection  at  Jun- 
ior Village  showed  "no  cause  for  undue  alarm 
Insofar  as  fire  is  concerned." 

URGES  SOME  CHANCES 

The  automatic  sprinkler  system  in  eight 
multistory  cottages  should  hold  in  check 
any  fire  that  might  occur  until  the  buildings 
can  be  evacuated. 

"The  greatly  overpopulated  situation  Is  the 
most  serious  deficiency  noted."  said  Roberts 
"together  with  the  apparent  lack  of  sufficient 
adult  supervising  personnel  *  •  •  to  provide 
the  additional  assistance  needed  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  evacuate  any  building." 

Roberts  did  recommend  some  changes.  In- 
cluding the  substitution  of  rer^ovable  wire 
screens  for  window  bars,  but  he  said  there  is 
no  need  for  a  fire  patrol  at  the  Institution 
during  the  night. 

Commissioners  Walter  N.  Tobrlner  and 
Duncan,  who  had  asked  for  the  special  In- 
spection, said  they  were  relieved  by  Roberts' 
report.  Duncan  said  additional  supervisors 
would  be  provided  by  shifting  personnel 
from  other  Jobs  if  necessary. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec    2,   1962] 

Seven  Hundred  Children  Starved  for  Small 

Hint  of  Home 

(By  Dorothy  Gilliam  I 

(First  of  a  series) 

Shirley,  4  years  old,  with  flying  pigtails  and 

a    beautiful    smile — on    the    rare    occasions 

when  she  brightens — is   haunted   by   a  dally 

famine. 

■^~  Her  hunger  Is  not  for  food,  but  an  unre- 
lenting need  for  affection  and  personal  at- 
tention. She  shares  this  famine  with  more 
than  700  other  children  who  have  nowhere 
else  to  go  and  must  call  Junior  village— the 
city's  shelter  for  dependents — home. 

These  children  are  in  need  because  their 
families  are  deserted,  destitute,  mentally  or 
physically  111,  or  in  Jail.  Many  come  from 
broken  homes  and  have  led  such  disturbing 
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lives  they  need  psychiatric  help  which  i«  n^» 
often  forthcoming.  ''  °o* 

Shirley  doesnt  know  she  Is  a  beggar. 

WELCOMES  STRANGER 

But  when  a  total  stranger  enters  the  room 
where  she  is  playing  in  her  bafHlng,  cockevprt 
world  of  children  only,  Shirley  rushes  with 
arms    outstretched,    braids    askew     weenin 
suddenly:  "Mommy,  Mommy."         '  ^ 

Embraced,  her  lovely  smile  flickers  When 
she  Is  released,  the  phantasy  ends  and  te&n 
flood  the  thin  face.  She  yields  easily  to  « 
fat  little  girl,  about  3,  who  grabs  the  un 
known  visitor's  skirt  and  announces  "Thi" 
my  mother,  mine."  ' 

The  famine  haunts  the  whole  village 

Shirley  lives  In  a  cottage  with  89  children 
Its  capacity  is  45.  Big  for  her  age  she 
nevertheless  shares  her  high  double-deck  bed 
with  another  child.  She  and  her  cottaee 
mates  are  unkempt,  scampering  about  with 
soiled,  tangled  hair  and  runny  noses  because 
there  simply  aren't  enough  attendant*  to 
take  care   of   them. 

INSTITUTION  FAILS 

Supt.  Joseph  A.  Koslsky  sees  the  clrcum- 
stances  of  the  lives  of  all  the  Shlrleys  at 
Junior  village  as  double  rejection — once 
by  their  parents  and  again  by  the  institution 
that  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  pseudoparent 
but  falls.  "It's  a  crippling  thing,"  he  con- 
cedes. 

The  temporary  home  for  dependents,  where 
a  baby  spends  its  formative  years  untaught 
and  unloved  and  where  a  4-year-old  is  de- 
nied even  the  most  basic  form  of  personal 
attention.  Is  the  symbol  of  the  city's  re- 
jection of  these  children  who  have  no  other 
home. 

It  lacks  space — 715  children  are  herded 
like  cattle  in  space  for  320. 

It  lacks  staff — 80  attendants  must  care  for 
all  the  children.  The  overall  population  has 
risen  by  100  In  the  past  4  months.  Not  a 
single  counselor  has  been  added.  The  over- 
load is  simply  absorbed  by  the  existing  staff 

FUN   IS  RARE 

Shirley  is  regimented.  *  •  •  A  little 
deviation  from  the  eternal  commands- 
such  as  a  visiting  volunteer  who  brings  an 
apple  slice  in  the  afternoon — prompts  squeals 
of  joy. 

Junior  Village  is  a  frightening  place  for  a 
girl  of  four.  When  she  wakes  up  In  the 
night,  scared  from  a  bad  dream,  there  can 
be  few  soothing  words  from  a  counselor  who 
has  43  others  in  her  care.  For  Shirley,  there 
is  no  lady  next  door;  no  dad  to  play  an 
evening  game  or  even  to  scold  her.  She 
knows  Just  children — some  with  over- 
whelming problems,  some  who  are  bullies,  a 
strange,  make-believe  world,  where  the  paid 
help  never  has  time  for  you. 

Some  of  the  people  who  care  for  her  have 
college  training,  yet  they  must  use  their  time 
cleaning  the  playroom  and  the  dining  area, 
serving  meals,  or  washing  dishes.  Conse- 
quently, their  morales  droop. 

One  of  them,  wearily  alighting  from  a 
ladder  where  she  was  hanging  gay  curtains 
in  the  big  dormitory,  said  she  took  the  Job 
because  she  loved  children,  yet  seldom  has 
time  to  give  to  them.  "I  constantly  have  to 
remind  myself  I'm  something  other  than  a 
glorified  maid,"  she  said. 

HARD    TO    FIND 

Positions  for  a  few  new  counselors  have 
been  Included  in  the  1963  budget,  but  good 
people  are  hard  to  find  for  a  salary  of  $3  580 
or  M.llO. 

Assistant  Administrator  James  Murray 
says  the  youngsters  there  would  be  better 
off  living  in  a  dump  with  love  "even  if  this 
place  were  a  palace." 

But  Junior  Village  Is  a  far  cry  from  being 
a  palace.  It  Is  located  In  Blue  Plains — at  the 
heel  of  the  city — on  a  low  hill  which  over- 
looks nothing.     Its  buildings  sit  huddled  to- 
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eetber  except  for  a  hastily-built  cinder  block     cause  as  the  attendant  said  wearily, 
building  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  looks     have  time  to  wipe  21  noees." 
like  a  barn.  Is  about  m  private  as  a  barn, 
and  houses  »8  boys  In  space  for  80. 

The  shelter  Is  as  socially  Isolated  as  It  Is 
physically  removed  from  the  conununity. 
Its  so-called  temporary  nature  should  mean 
that  youngsters'  community  ties  are  kept 
strong.  It  has  become  the  last,  sometimes 
permanent  refuge  for  Washington's  un- 
wanted children. 

Destitute  children  come  in  an  endless 
gtream — ragged,  soiled,  sometimes  broken  in 
spirit  at  4  years  old. 

Shirley  already  shows  the  signs. 

NO   TRAINING 


-I  don't 


She  talks  tough — this  Is  defensive  and  it 
attracts  the  attention  she  longs  for.  "Get 
out  of  the  way,  you,"  she  told  a  younger 
child,  pushing  her  over  and  scooping  up  the 
dirty  blue  clown  with  which  the  girl  played. 
Shirley's  world  Is  largely  without  discipline, 
unle«  she  really  acts  out  her  fear  and  anger 
violently.     There  is  no  one  to  instruct  her. 

Yet  when  a  volunteer  combs  and  brushes 
her  hair,  talking  softly  only  to  her  all  the 
while,  she  is  just  a  4-year-old  who  wants  to 
be  loved. 

Hers  is  a  rootless  world.  Her  older  broth- 
ers, also  at  Junior  Village,  are  as  flounder- 
ing as  she.  She  doesn't  remember  much 
about  her  mother.  Shirley  eats  better  than 
at  home,  yet  the  wish  to  go  home — any 
home — never  leaves. 

"Do  you  have  a  little  girl?"  shell  ask  a 
visitor.     "Can  I  go  home  with  you?" 


[From   the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   3,   1962] 

Toddlers    at    Junior    Village    Must    Shark 

Bust  Attendants 

(By  Dorothy  GllUam) 
(Second  In  a  series) 

The  little  girl  with  bright  red  hair  and 
a  heart-shaped  face  had  a  vacant  stare. 
She  U  2. 

Susan,  we'll  call  her,  has  lived  at  Junior 
Village  since  she  was  6  months  old.  The 
only  mothers  she  knows  come  in  8 -hour 
shifts   and   must   be   endlessly   shared. 

A  single  attendant  tries  to  look  after  the 
many  needs  of  Susan  and  the  20  others  in 
her  group.  Sometimes  the  group  Is  even 
larger;  the  very  young  population  at  this 
shelter  for  the  city's  dependent  children  is 
increasing  daily. 

She  occupies  a  cottage — a  65-year-old 
brick  building  with  three  floors  and  no  fire 
escape.     Built   for  45  babies.  It  houses  89. 

Susan's  world  upsets  her  because  she  does 
not  understand  it.  There  are  tears  and 
laughter.  But  there  is  no  one  to  applaud  her 
first  step  or  comfort  her  when  she  falls. 
Susan  could  burn  a  flnger  on  the  open  radia- 
tor In  the  room  where  she  plays  and  si>end 
many  anxious  moments  before  she  finally 
gets  the  attention  of  the  nursing  assistant. 

There  Is  no  one  to  teach  her  that  the  huge 
bushy  growth  she  sees  dally  from  her  second- 
floor  dormitory  window  is  a  tree.  There  are 
many  different  hands  that  come  at  night  to 
bathe  her — volunteers  from  the  community. 
She  enjoys  this  sustained  human  contact. 
She  steals  a  second  bath  whenever  she  can. 

There  are  so  many  unwanted  babies  like 
Susan  at  Junior  Village  that  the  51  youngest 
ones  have  been  down  the  road  to  nearby  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  VUlage  where  the  old 
people  sit  out  their  final  days. 

The  overcrowding  at  Junior  Village  Is  espe- 
cially hard  on  toddlers.  Denied  the  love  they 
crave,  many  retreat  Into  themselves.  The 
few  who  receive  sporadic  visits  from  their 
parents  often  fall  to  recognize  them. 

Through  no  fault  of  the  overburdened  at- 
tendants. Susan  Uvea  in  semlneglect.  She 
Is  mechanically  dressed  In  the  morning;  her 
diapers  are  changed,  hurriedly.  But  when 
her  nose  Is  runny,  crusting  uncomfortably 
about  her  nostrils,  It  remains  that  way  be- 


SuB&n  is  an  autotnaton,  In  a  sense.  When 
she  hsars  "Group  1,"  she  knows  It  to 
time  to  toddle  over  to  the  door  with  the  oth- 
ers in  her  section,  await  Its  opening  and, 
hanging  onto  a  raUlng  above  her  head  slow- 
ly wind  her  way  down  a  flight  of  stairs  to  eat 
breakfast  or  dinner.  Yet  it  Is  doubtful  that 
she  has  a  sense  of  real  identity. 

So  the  child  is  silent  and  withdrawn  with- 
out really  knowing  why.  She  cries  with  loud 
yelps  when  a  bigger  child  snatches  away  a 
toy.  Otherwise,  she  toddles  around  or  sits, 
staring  as  if  she  doesn't  see.  Only  occasion- 
ally does  a  smile  light  her  face. 

Because  children  of  Susan's  age  are  tradi- 
tionally easiest  to  place  in  foster  homes, 
observers  find  especially  alarming  the  tend- 
ency for  the  population  to  grow  steadily 
younger. 

But  there  are  not  enough  foster  homes. 
And  District  rules  for  these  dwellings  are 
so  strict  and  complex  that  it  Is  harder  to 
qualify  here  than  In  neighboring  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

If  Susan  continues  to  grow  up  at  Junior 
Village,  her  world  will  be  the  restricted  one 
of  chUdren  unwanted   like  herself. 

If  past  experience  is  any  indication,  she  Is 
likely  to  cling  to  these  children  out  of  all 
normal  proportion,  grow  up  with  a  somewhat 
distorted  set  of  values,  drop  out  of  school  be- 
fore graduation,  and  grow  into  an  adult  de- 
pendent. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  4,  1962] 

Youth   at  Junior  Village  Is  a  Generation 

Without  Hope 

(By  Dorothy  GllUam) 

(Third  of  a  series) 

The  plight  of  the  younger  child  at  Junior 
Village  is  frightening.  They  Uve  crowded 
like  animals  in  space  for  half  their  number; 
spend  their  formative  years  untaught  and 
unloved,  suffer  from  personal  and  emotional 
neglect. 

Yet,  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  so  young,  there  Is  hope  for  them.  Foster 
home  placement,  remote  for  all.  Is  better  for 
the  younger  child.  They  also  are  not  hesi- 
tant about  crying  out  their  needs  even  to 
strangers. 

The  older  child  at  the  city's  so-caUed  tem- 
porary home  for  homeless  youngsters  is  worse 
off  because  he  is  without  hope.  Some  have 
spent  many  years  at  the  lonely  Blue  Plains 
shelter,  years  which  have  taken  their  toll  in 
warped  attitudes  and  distorted  views  of  life. 

There  are  fewer  counselors  and  fewer  vol- 
unteers for  this  age  group.  Because  they  do 
not  need  help  in  looking  after  their  physical 
needs,  they  are  largely  forgotten.  They  are 
the  unreachables:  caught  between  uncertain 
childhood  and  less  certain  adulthood,  un- 
equipped with  the  social  values  that  will 
make  possible  a  normal  adjustment  to  adult 
life. 

Many  need  some  sort  of  psychiatric  coun- 
seling, but  don't  get  It.  Others  should  be 
placed  in  a  residential  treatment  facUity. 
Neither  of  these  courses  of  treatment  is 
available. 

Larry,  for  example,  who  is  14,  was  so  dis- 
turbed that  he  attended  school  only  5  days 
of  his  3-month  residence  at  Junior  Village. 
His  foster  parents,  who  were  relatives,  left 
Washington  for  a  warmer  climate  and  de- 
cided the  boy  was  extra  baggage  they  could 
not  afford.  He  was  put  In  the  vlUage,  but 
never  recovered  from  the  rejection  of  his 
kinfolk. 

The  boy  would  leave  the  reservation  for 
public  school  with  the  other  older  children 
each  morning,  lunch  sack  and  5  cents  allow- 
ance In  hand,  but  would  never  arrive  there. 
He  went  Instead  to  his  old  neighborhood,  to 
gaze  at  his  old  home,  or  to  the  nearby 
Potomac,  to  stare  at  the  water. 


He  was  finally  transferred  to  the  Receiv- 
ing Home  as  a  delinquent  because  he  did 
not  go  to  school.  Perhaps,  one  employee 
of  the  Tillage  said,  the  more  secure  institu- 
tion wiU  help  him,  "at  least,"  the  employee 
added,   "hell   have   his  own  bed." 

Junior  VUlage  has  many  other  similarly 
distraught  children  whose  problems — un- 
like Larry's — go  unattended  because  they 
have  not  yet  exploded.  8ui>erlntendent 
Joseph  A.  Koslsky  thinks  psychiatric  coun- 
seling should  be  available  to  a  large  nxmitjer 
of  the  712  children  crammed  Into  the  shelter 
built  for  320. 

But  when  one  counselor  has  48  boys  under 
his  wing,  or  two  counselors  have  49  girls  to 
look  after,  there  Is  no  time  to  listen  to  every- 
one's troubles,  or  to  motivate  them  indi- 
vidually to  study  or  achieve. 

Thus  the  difficult  adolescent  period  is 
complicated  for  these  youngsters  by  their 
own  insecurity,  the  bleak  future  and  life  in 
the  institution. 

Jean,  13.  Is  another  example.  She  Is  sul- 
len, incurious,  withdrawn  until  she  per- 
ceives that  someone  really  wants  to  listen. 

Her  brothers  and  sisters  are  scattered — 
some  at  the  village,  others  living  with  rela- 
tives. She  doesn't  know  where  her  father 
Is;  she  refused  to  discuss  her  mother.  All 
She  wants  is  out,  yet  she  doesn't  have  any 
place  to  go. 

The  cottage  she  lives  In  was  buUt  for  25 
girls.  49  live  there. 

"Have  you  ever  lived  In  a  place  like  this?" 
she  Inquired  of  a  visitor  to  whom  she  had 
only  slightly  thawed  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion. "UntU  then,  you  dont  know  what 
I'm  talking  about,"  she  said. 

She  vowed  never  to  marry  or  have  children 
"because  people  only  get  tired  of  children." 
Her  life,  she  said,  would  be  a  hopscotch  be- 
tween boy  friends. 

If  there  were  enough  paid  counselors  so 
that  some  coiUd  show  an  interest  in  her. 
Jean  might  be  able  to  untangle  her  values. 
She  may  never  be  put  In  a  foster  home  where 
she  could  get  such  help  because  of  her  age 
The  Depsu-tment  of  Public  Welfare  does  not 
even  have  enough  foster  homes  for  the 
younger  dependents — those  on  the  priority 
list. 

Many  of  the  older  children  have  gone  too 
far  to  be  found.  In  the  lounge  for  older 
boys,  a  lanky  lad  of  17,  his  long  legs  stretched 
out  before  him,  read  a  comic  book.  Asked 
why  he  was  not  in  school,  he  replied  In  a 
bored  voice  that  he  would  enroU  in  January. 
Then  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

A  counselor  later  expressed  doubt  that  he 
would  ever  return  to  the  classroom.  "He's 
only  In  the  ninth  grade;  he'd  be  too  embar- 
rassed." So  he  waits  out  his  18th  birthday, 
doing  odd  chores  around  the  place. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  In  him  and  many 
other  adolescents  at  Junior  Village,  the  city 
is  rearing  a  dependent  generation.  For  ex- 
ample, only  2  of  the  43  youths,  aged  13  to 
16,  attend  high  school  although  over  half 
are  of  high  school  age.  The  others  are  In 
Junior  high.  They  do  poorly,  a  counselor 
said,  and  few  graduate. 

Village  officials  want  faculties  to  provide 
a  trade  for  the  youths  whose  academic 
achievement  falls  somewhere  between  ele- 
mentary and  Junior  high  school. 

Otherwise,  these  would  face  a  dependent 
future  without  adequate  preparation  either 
for  self-support  or  good  citizenship. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  15,   1962] 

Mounting  Crisis  at  Junior  Village  Is  Far 
From  Iksolubli 

(By  Dorothy  Ollliazn) 

(Last  in  a  series) 

How  can  the  average  Washington  citizen 
help  Junior  Village  out  of  its  desperate  situ- 
ation? 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  look- 
ing   for    378   volunteers    to   help   out   In    3 
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new  cottages  for  babies  and  preschoolchll- 
dren  slated  to  open  early  next  year. 

About  150  volvinteers  already  take  over 
wbere  tbe  paid  belp  leaves  off,  spending  an 
average  3,000  hours  monthly  doing  everything 
from  bathing  babies  to  sponsoring  recreation 
programs.  In  general,  officials  point  out 
that  the  community  has  been  good  to  the 
Institution. 

Yet  volunteer  aid  will  be  to  little  avail 
unless  the  city  moves  quickly  and  decisively 
to   correct  the  ills  of   the  Institution. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  experts  feel 
the  city  fathers  must  do : 

See  that  Junior  Village  gets  an  adequate 
staff  with  sufficient  salary  to  Induce  trained 
counselors  to  come  to  the  Institution.  Per- 
sons without  a  high  school  education  are 
now  among  the  caretakers.  Yet  the  salary 
range  of  $3,560  to  (4,110  hardly  attracts  top 
people. 

Clean  up  the  relief  mess  that  is  thought 
to  be  partly  responsible  for  the  unprece- 
dented rise  In  the  population  in  recent 
months. 

E>evelop  more  foster  homes  and  set  up  a 
separate  foster  home  code  that  would  un- 
ravel the  redtape  for  prospective  foster 
parents. 

Tackle  head  on  the  problems  of  economic 
and  social  dependency  that  cripple  the  homes 
from  which  these  youngsters  come. 

Work  toward  setting  up  two  separate  in- 
stitutions— one  for  emergency  placement  and 
another  geared  to  the  needs  of  children  who 
must  remain  at  the  institution  many  years. 

Provide  facilities  to  train  children  who  do 
poorly  in  learning  a  trade. 

Improve  casework  by  the  public  assistance 
and  child  welfare  divisions  to  keep  children 
out  of  Junior  Village,  or  to  get  them  out. 

Even  if  all  these  things  are  accomplished, 
the  volunteer  would  still  have  an  important 
part  to  play  in  helping  these  children  feel 
they  are  an  accepted  part  of  the  community. 

Betty  Queen,  the  Welfare  Department's 
Consultant  on  Volunteers,  thinks  the  large 
team  of  volunteers  being  sought  for  the  new 
cottages  would  help  to  right  some  of  the 
Village's  wrongs,  especially  with  the  younger 
children. 

Mrs.  Queen  said,  "We  want  to  give  these 
children  enough  individual  attention 
through  volunteers  so  they  can  begin  to 
recognize  themselves  as  human  beings.  We 
want  volunteers  to  help  them  walk,  to  talk, 
to  know  their  names,  to  teach  them  what  a 
house  is,  to  read  them  bedtime  stories." 

Junior  Village  officials  note  that  commu- 
nity response  soars  in  the  wake  of  a  news- 
paper or  television  spotlight  on  the  institu- 
tion. Often,  however,  this  Interest  fizzles, 
leaving  youngsters  grasping  at  a  straw  that 
Is  no  longer  there. 

Supt.  Joseph  A.  Koslsky  says  the  best 
the  city  and  Congress  can  do  for  these 
children  Is  not  too  much.  "These  are  kids 
whose  only  crime  is  having  no  home." 

With  adequate  staff  and  facilities.  Junior 
VillagQ  could  fill  a  small  part  of  these  chil- 
dren's deprivation.  As  It  Is  now  operated, 
the  children  who  pass  through  its  doors  are 
being  short-changed  for  life. 

This  is  the  way  officials  put  It  In  a  publica- 
tion, entitled,  "Welcome  to  Junior  Village": 

"The  staff  would  be  the  first  to  disabuse 
the  reader  of  the  notion  that  a  good  job  is 
being  done  at  Junior  Village." 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR  RUSSELL 
AND   SENATOR  HILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  a  number  of  Senators  joined 
in  a  round  of  well- deserved  tributes  to 
two  of  the  Senate's  most  distinguished 
members,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 


I  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
Chamber  during  these  tributes,  and  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  Record  shows 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  joins 
in  these  tributes  with  conviction  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
now  entered  hio  thirty-first  year  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body.  His  patriotism,  his 
dedication  to  public  service,  and  his 
ability  as  a  Senator,  command  our  re- 
spect and  praise.  As  each  Senator 
knows  who  has  matched  wits  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  he  truly  is  the 
guardian  of  the  inner  sanctums  of  Sen- 
ate rules.  He  summons  up  precedents 
with  a  snap  of  the  finger.  He  argues  his 
case  with  brilliant  effectiveness. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  committed  the  entire  Senate  manual 
to  memory.  He  always  is  an  eminently 
skillful,  fair,  and  respected  proponent  on 
such  matters  as  we  will  be  discussing  to- 
day and  in  the  days  to  come. 

But  I  know  the  Senator  from  Geoi-gia 
has  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
Nation  for  his  great  contribution  to  this 
Nation's  defense,  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  has 
served  in  this  capacity  for  12  years — the 
period  of  time  when  we  were  and  are 
faced  with  the  powerful  Communist 
threat.  The  entire  free  world  is  per- 
manently in  his  debt  for  his  untiring  and 
relentless  attention  to  our  defense  and 
security. 

He  has  been  also  a  sympathetic  friend 
of  every  American  farmer  in  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Such  programs  as 
rural  electrification,  agricultural  re- 
search, the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Price  Support  and  Marketing  Pro- 
grams, and  the  school  lunch  program 
are,  in  a  large  measure,  results  of  his 
hard  work  and  honest  concern  for  our 
rural  population. 

I  trust  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
be  with  us  for  at  least  30  more  years. 
He  keeps  me  on  my  toes.  I  have  to  do 
my  homework  when  I  know  that  my 
friend  from  Georgia  will  be  on  the  floor. 
He  has  my  sincere  congratulations  upon 
the  completion  of  his  30th  year  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  on  his 
25th  anniversary  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

When  Senator  Hill  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1923,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  the  youngest 
Member  of  Congress  at  that  time.  He 
has  remained  ageless  through  the  years. 
I  look  at  him  and  I  feel  old.  I  work  with 
him  and  I  know  I  am  getting  old.  He  is 
a  remarkable  individual. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  remarked 
last  Thursday,  Senator  Hill  already  has 
left  a  monument  to  his  outstanding 
career  of  public  service.  It  is  living  testi- 
mony to  his  deep  concern  for  adequate 
health  standards  and  facilities  for  every 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  has  resulted  in 
better  hospital  facilities  in  almost  every 
city,  town,  and  village  of  this  country. 
The  contribution  toward  easing  human 
suffering  and  bringing  the  advances  of 
medical  science  to  our  citizens  is  truly 
historic  in  proportions. 


January  le 

Likewise,  he  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  people  concerned  with  expand- 
ing medical  research  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  He  has  been 
the  principal  driving  force  in  making 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  the 
outstanding  medical  research  center  in 
the  world. 

The  people  of  Alabama,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and,  yes,  the  people  of 
the  world  surely  lead  more  full  and  com- 
plete lives  due  to  Senator  Hill's  labors 
in  their  behalf. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  stand 
here  and  add  my  word  of  congratula- 
tions to  those  already  delivered  on  the 
date  of  his  25th  anniversary  as  a  U.S. 
Senator.     I  salute  a  great  American. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
by  saying  that  "Praise  from  Sir  Hubbrt 
is  praise  indeed."  I  learned  that  line 
from  my  copybook  when  I  was  in  the 
sixth   grade. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  pleasant  and 
easy  to  praise  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 
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EIGHTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CIVIL 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
80  years  ago  today  that  President  Arthur 
signed  the  Pendleton  Act,  which  created 
the  civil  service  system.  Previous  to  that 
date,  the  Nation's  Federal  employees 
were  selected  only  on  the  basis  of  parti- 
san credentials.  The  result  was  that  the 
Federal  employees,  upon  whom  the  Na- 
tion depended  for  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Government,  became  the  vic- 
tims of  a  spoils  system. 

Public-spirited  citizens  were  aroused 
over  this  situation;  and  as  a  result,  Con- 
gress approved  and  President  Arthur 
signed  the  Pendleton  Act  on  January  16, 
1883. 

This  morning,  appropriate  services 
were  held  in  the  departmental  auditori- 
um to  commemorate  this  very  important 
event  in  the  Nation's  history.  An  in- 
spiring projrram  was  presented  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Warren  B.  Irons,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  itself,  presided  over 
by  Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  Com- 
missioner Frederick  J.  Lawton,  and  Com- 
missioner Robert  E.  Hampton,  issued  a 
statement  to  the  employees  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  that  statement,  and  also  the  text 
of  an  outstanding  speech  delivered  on 
this  occasion  by  Hon.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Employees  of  the  Civil  Service  Com' 
mission: 
On  this  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Civil  Service  Act.  It  is  fitting  that  we, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commls-^lon.  priu-^e  to  reexamine  the  basic 
tenets  of  the- merit  system  and  to  rededlcate 


ourselves  to  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
opportunity  for  which  it  stands. 

The  Conunlssion's  four  score  years  of  serv- 
ice have  been  marked  by  the  achievements  of 
dedicated  employees  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Government 
and  the  country.  We  believe  that  the  flne 
staff  which  Is  found  throughout  the  entire 
Federal  service  spealcs  in  dally  tribute  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  the  bene- 
fits it  has  produced. 

Our  thanks  go  out  to  you  on  this  occasion 
for  the  fine  job  which  Is  being  done.  The 
achievements  of  the  past  give  ample  reason 
to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future 
of  the  civil  service  system  and  the  contribu- 
tions It  will  continue  to  make. 

John  W.  Macy  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Frederick  J.   Lawton, 

Com,missioner. 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Commissioner. 


Address  bt  John   W.   Macy,   Jr..   Chairman. 

U.S.  Civil,  Service  Commission,  at  the  80th 

Anniversary     Observance    of    the    Civil 

Service  Act,  January  16,  1963 

Eighty  years  ago  this  morning,  a  few  blocks 
away  at  the  White  House,  President  Chester 
A.  Arthur  signed  Into  law  a  basic  principle 
of  government.  With  his  signature  he  Joined 
with  the  Congress  in  producing  a  major  rev- 
olution in  the  staffing  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  seeds  of  this  revolution  had 
been  plamted  over  nearly  a  century  of  expe- 
rience In  the  life  of  the  Republic.  First  had 
come  a  rejection  of  an  aristocracy  in  govern- 
ment In  the  age  of  Jackson.  And  later,  a 
mounting  outrage  over  government  by  par- 
tisan patronage.  Even  in  the  grim  days  of 
the  Civil  War  Abraham  Lincoln  was  unable 
to  walk  from  his  bedroom  to  his  office  at  the 
White  House  without  being  bedeviled  by 
office  seekers  equipped  only  with  partisan 
credentials.  This  spoils  system  had  finally 
taken  Its  toll  in  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  by  that  persistent  office  seeker, 
Charles  Gulteau.  Earnest  civic  leaders  and 
reforming  editors  had  demanded  this  revolu- 
tion. Congress  had  acted  after  years  of 
study.  The  Civil  Service  Act  became  a  reality 
and  the  merit  system  was  born  on  that  Jan- 
uary 16  In  1883. 

As  custodians  of  that  revolution  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  had  the  privilege 
and  the  obligation  to  build,  to  maintain,  and 
to  Improve  an  employment  system  under  the 
specifications  of  the  merit  principles.  Con- 
sequently, It  Is  most  fitting  that  we  pause  in 
our  work  assignments  on  this  anniversary 
day  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  to  pay  tribute  both  to  the  founders 
of  those  principles  and  to  those  who  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  them — the  civil 
servant  and  the  American  citizen. 

It  is  Important  that  we  understand  and 
reinforce  these  principles  on  the  contempo- 
rary scene.  At  times  In  the  course  of  our 
concern  with  new  conditions  we  may  lose 
sight  of  these  fundamental  values  which  con- 
stitute the  keystone  of  the  system  we 
administer. 

The  principle  of  merit  in  public  employ- 
ment means  open  competition  available  to 
all  citizens.  It  is  recognition  of  the  past  in 
terms  of  abilities  and  with  equal  opportunity 
for  all  to  offer  their  talents  In  competition. 
It  is  the  principle  that  an  Individual's  abil- 
ity shall  be  the  sole  standard  applied  in  ap- 
pointment, advancement  and  recognition  in 
Federal  service.  It  is  the  principle  that  ex- 
traneous, nonquality  standards,  such  as 
party  membership,  old  school  tie,  or  personal 
friendship  shall  not  be  applied  in  filling 
public  positions.  It  Is  the  guarantee  that 
efficient  and  faithful  service  shall  not  be 
terminated  by  arbitrary  or  capricious  action. 
It  is  the  assvu-ance  to  the  American  citizen 
of  efficiency  and   Integrity   in   public   office. 


These  highly  valued  principles  constitute  the 
living  goal  of  the  system  for  which  we  have 
responsibility. 

In  the  80  ye&TS  since  President  Arthur 
signed  the  Pendleton  bill  as  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act,  vast  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  Nation  and  In  the  Federal  service.  Wars 
have  been  fought,  economic  adversity  over- 
come, population  exploded,  science  and  tech- 
nology advanced.  These  and  other  changes 
have  expanded  and  ramified  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  American  life.  To 
meet  this  change  there  have  been  dramatic 
developments  In  Federal  employment. 
Whereas  barely  100,000  Federal  employees 
served  the  Nation  in  1883,  modern  govern- 
ment requires  the  service  of  25  times  that 
number.  Whereas  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
development  of  examinations  for  clerical 
positions,  the  Commission  today  must  re- 
cruit and  examine  for  a  vast  array  of  occu- 
pations and  professions  with  increasingly 
complicated  Job  requirements.  And  with 
the  passage  of  time  the  basic  Act  we  honor 
today  has  been  buttressed  and  extended 
through  the  enactment  of  other  significant 
laws  providing  additional  rights  and  guar- 
antees, protection  for  retirement  and  against 
illness,  compensation  on  an  equitable  and 
comparable  basis,  opportunities  for  training 
and  education  and  other  features  which  form 
the  composite  framework  of  Federal  employ- 
ment policy.  With  each  new  enactment  the 
Commission  has  gained  added  responsibilities 
but  the  basic  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  the  original  Civil  Service  Act  form  the 
backdrop  before  which  all  other  activities 
are  performed 

In  honoring  the  past  and  in  celebrating 
the  significance  of  this  important  date,  it  Is 
essential  that  we  continue  to  look  ahead 
toward  new  goals  of  achievement  In  behalf 
of  the  American  people.  The  pace  of  change 
has  quickened.  The  scope  of  operations  has 
become  global.  In  our  time  we  have  the 
mission  to  carry  forward  in  these  critical 
and  demanding  times  the  principles  that 
were  estbalished  80  years  ago.  To  that  end, 
the  Commission,  Joined  by  responsible  of- 
ficials throughout  the  Government,  must 
work  to  sustain  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  career  service  to  meet 
all  future  demands  We  must  emphasize  our 
quest  for  quality  in  the  Federal  service  at 
every  recruitment  source  across  the  land. 
We  must  contribute  our  Ideas  and  actions 
to  the  selection,  development  and  retention 
of  men  and  women  who  can  effectively  carry 
out  the  public  policies  of  our  time  in  a  re- 
.sponslve  and  creative  fashion.  We  must  pro- 
vide counsel  to  Federal  managers  and  super- 
visors in  their  effort  to  reach  new  standards 
of  productivity  and  utilization.  We  must, 
in  the  face  of  employment  figures  of  major 
magnitude,  not  forget  the  individual  with 
his  own  special  capabilities  and  Interests. 
We  must  Join  our  efforts  with  other  public 
officials  to  assure  that  big  government  serves 
the  will  of  the  people  in  the  service  It  pro- 
vides. In  short,  it  is  our  privilege  In  1963 
to  have  the  public  responsibility  to  apply 
the  principles  enunciated  in  1883  in  the  In- 
terest of  our  national  Government.  With 
the  dedication  and  ability  possessed  by  the 
men  and  women  In  the  Commission  today. 
I  am  confident  that  these  objectives  will  be 
met  and  that  we  can  add  future  years  of 
even  greater  service  to  the  American  people 
to  the  fourscore  which  we  celebrate  today. 


LAYOFFS  ON  LONG   ISLAND 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  amid 
the  general  rejoicing  on  Long  Island  at 
the  important  space  works  contracts  re- 
cently awarded  to  Qrunmian  Aircraft 
Corp.,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some 


circles  to  forget  numerous  hardships  and 
serious  layoffs  now  taking  place  at  Amer- 
ican Bosch-Arma.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  at  Anna  is  that  the  Defense 
Department  keeps  telling  them  that  their 
future  depends  on  winning  bids.  Yet 
the  cause  of  their  present  distress  is  that 
they  did  offer  the  best  proposals  for  the 
guidance  system  of  the  Titan  m  mis- 
sile. But  no  sooner  had  they  started 
to  work  out  production  details  when 
the  Defense  Department  changed  its 
mind  and  decided  to  turn  elsewhere  for 
an  admittedly  less  advanced  and  sophis- 
ticated system.  Meanwhile  American 
Bosch-Arma  management  and  labor  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their  ag- 
gressive search  for  new  contributions  to 
make  to  the  defense  effort.  Both  man- 
agement and  labor  deserve  credit  for 
their  unwillingness  to  take  this  blow  Ij'- 
inp  down.  The  Engineers  Association  of 
Arma  has  been  very  active  in  pursuing 
the  question  and  now  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Labor  has  joined  in  the 
effort  to  keep  Arma's  fine  team  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  to- 
gether. I  applaud  and  support  these 
efforts  100  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  articles  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  and 
Newsday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Long  Island  Dally  Press,  Jan.  9, 
1963) 

Unions  Hunt  Ways  of  Getting  New  Defense 
Contracts  for  Long  Island 

Union  leaders  sat  down  here  today  to  find 
ways  of  getting  more  defense  contracts  for 
Long  Island. 

Uppermost  on  their  agenda  was  the  future 
of  American  Bosch  Arma  Corp.  in  Garden 
City,  threatened  with  extensive  layoffs. 

Pentagon  officials  have  expressed  fears  that 
the  firm's  highly  trained  technical  team 
would  dissolve  without  new  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Bosch  Arma  began  laying  off  personnel 
after  a  Government  decision  not  to  produce 
a  new  guidance  system  for  the  Titan  III 
rocket. 

The  company  produces  guidance  systems 
for  the  Atlas  missile  and  w  .15  in  line  for 
work  on  the  Titan  project 

As  a  result  of  the  Government  decision, 
Arma's  staff  was  further  cut  to  the  point 
where  It  numbered  only  53  percent  of  what 
it  was  18  months  ago. 

The  latest  layoffs  cost  the  Jobs  of  161  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  technicians  plus  65 
draftsmen  and  production  workers. 

William  Warner,  president  of  Arma  Local 
418  of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  said  he  hoped  to  meet  with  De- 
fense Department  officials  to  "hammer  home" 
the  Implications  of  the  layoffs. 

MeanwhUe.  the  Arma  situation  stirred  ac- 
tion In  another  union  quarter  yesterday. 

Charles  J.  Browne,  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Federation  of  Labor,  called  on  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  to  act  quickly 
to  prevent  dismemberment  of  Arma's  tech- 
nical staff. 

Browne,  however,  was  heartened  by  state- 
ments of  a  defense  official  following  a  recent 
tour  of  Long  Island  Industry. 

The  official,  Ronald  N.  Linton.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Utilization  for  the 
Defense  Department,  said  Anna's  future  de- 
I>ends  on  its  success  in  winning  bids  on 
contracts. 
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(Prom  Newsday.  Jan.  9, 1963] 

LONO  ISLAiro  Laboe  Unti  Bibs  McNaicara  Act 
ON  Ak>ca;  New  L.atovfs  8xt 
Garden  Crrr. — The  president  of  the  90,000- 
member  Long  laland  Federation  of  Labor 
urged  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  yes- 
terday to  take  swift  action  to  ease  the  Job 
cr'sls  at  the  Anna  Division  of  the  American 
Bosch  Arma  Corp.  At  the  same  time.  It  was 
disclosed  that  Arma  Is  laying  off  an  addi- 
tional 226  employees  this  week  and  next — 
bringing  the  number  of  layoffs  In  the  last 
year  to  1,830. 

Charles  J.  (Chuck)  Browne,  president  of 
the  labor  federation,  told  McNamara  In  a 
telegram  that  Arma  had  reduced  Its  payroll 
by  47  percent  In  18  months.  When  the 
ciirrent  layoffs  are  completed  next  week. 
Arma  will  have  3,556  employees  remaining. 
Browne  urged  the  Defense  Secretary  to  act 
quickly  "to  prevent  dismemberment  of  the 
highly  integrated  Arma  engineering  team." 
Browne  is  still  awaiting  a  reply  from  the 
White  House  on  a  request  made  December 
28  to  meet  with  President  Kennedy  to  dis- 
cuss the  Arma  crisis. 

A  spokesman  for  the  federation  said  the 
labor  group  hoped  that  McNamara  would 
help  obtain  new  Qovernment  contracts  for 
Arma.  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  said  McNamara 
would  have  no  comment  until  he  had  a 
chance  to  study  Browne's  telegram  and 
Arma's  general  situation.  Browne's  tele- 
gram had  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  three 
Arma  locals  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers — William  Warner,  presi- 
dent of  local  No.  418;  Owen  Hoey,  president 
of  local  No.  460,  and  Prank  McCall,  president 
of  local  No.  464. 

Many  of  Arma's  troubles  stemmed  from 
the  loss  last  sxunmer  of  a  »35  million  con- 
tract for  the  guidance  system  on  the  Titan 
III  missile.  The  latest  layoffs  Involve  161 
scientists,  engineers  and  technicians,  and  65 
draftsmen  and  skilled  bench  workers. 
Browne  told  McNamara  that  he  was  worried 
about  the  threat  of  a  breakup  of  Arma's 
technical  team  if  new  CSovemment  contracts 
were  not  obtained.  "As  a  head  of  a  labor 
organization  of  90,000  workers.  I  have  been 
especially  concerned  about  this,  not  only 
because  It  menaces  a  vital  link  in  Long 
Island's  defense  jjroductlon  capability,  but 
in  its  national  aspect  as  well,"  Browne' said. 


CHARLES  BRANTLEY  AYCOCK 
APOSTLE  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCA-nON 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  no  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  has  made  contribu- 
tions to  public  education  superior  to 
those  of  Charles  Bt^ntley  Aycock,  who 
served  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
from  1901  until  1905.  One  of  the  mag- 
nincent  new  dormitories  at  East  Caro- 
lina College  in  Greenville,  N.C..  was 
named  in  his  memory  at  dedicatory 
services  held  on  the  campus  of  this  great 
institution  of  learning  on  December  9, 
1962.  In  dedicatory  remarks  made  by 
me  on  that  occasion,  I  attempted  to  set 
out  in  brief  compass  the  life  and  services 
of  this  great  North  Carolinian.  I  ask 
;.nanimous  consent  that  my  dedicatory 
remarks  on  this  occasion  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chabi.es  Brantlet  Atcock.  Apostle  op  Pttb- 
uo  Edttcation 

We  meet  today  at  East  Carolina  College  for 
this  twofold  purp>ose : 

1.  To  dedicate  this  magnificent  building 
to  the  service  of  the  youth  of  North  Caro- 


lina, and  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock.  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  most 
useful  of  all  the  mortals  who  have  called 
the  Old  North  State  homo. 

2.  To  accept  as  a  gift  fj-om  his  family  to 
this  great  institution  of  learning  his  portrait. 

Let  me  relate  the  prominent  external 
events  of  the  Ufe  of  this  great  North 
Carolinian. 

Charles  Brantley  Aycock  was  the  youngest 
of  the  10  children  of  Benjamin  Aycock  and 
his  wife,  Serena  Hooks,  devout  Primitive 
Baptists,  whose  English  ancestors  settled  In 
the  coastal  plain  of  North  Carolina  in  early 
days.  The  day  of  his  birth  was  November  1, 
1859.  and  the  place  of  his  birth  was  his 
father's  farm  near  Fremont  in  Wayne 
County. 

A  farmer  by  vocation,  his  father  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  political  leaders  of  Wayne 
County,  represented  his  district  in  the  State 
senate,  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  of  Wayne  County.  The  tax  records 
of  Wayne  County  Indicate  that  he  possessed 
substantial  acumen  in  economic  matters. 
They  show  that  by  1860,  he  had  acquired 
1.036  acres  of  land  near  Fremont  valued  at 
$10,000,  and  9  slaves  worth  an  additional 
$10,000. 

Aycock  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  private  academies  in  Fremont,  WUson, 
and  Kinston.  His  most  formative  schooling 
was  that  received  at  the  academy  in  Wilson, 
which  was  known  as  Wilson  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. Here  he  developed  his  talent  for  ora- 
tory In  debates  with  his  schoolmates,  met 
Varlna  Davis  Woodard  and  her  younger  sister. 
Cora  Lily  Woodard,  and  formed  enduring 
friendships  with  Henry  Groves  Connor,  Jo- 
sephus  Daniels,  and  Frank  A.  Daniels,  who 
were  numbered  among  his  stanchest  admir- 
ers and  supporters  In  afteryears.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  as  a  youth  of  16  years 
he  taught  75  pupils,  of  whom  20  were  older 
than  he,  at  a  school  In  Fremont  for  1  term 
during  an  Interim  between  his  attendance  at 
Wilson  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  academy 
In  Kinston. 

Aycock  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  In  1877.  Despite  a  lack  of  aptitude 
In  mathematics,  he  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  In  3  years  and  graduated  with 
a  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  In  1880. 
He  was  able  to  accelerate  his  graduation  by 
attending  the  University  Normal  School  for 
Teachers  during  two  summer  sessions. 

While  a  student  at  Chapel  Hill,  young  Ay- 
cock became  an  Insatiable  reader  of  good 
books,  and  participated  in  many  campus 
activities,  serving  as  president  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Literary  Society,  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  North  Carolina  Uni- 
versity magazine,  and  as  chief  commence- 
ment marshal.  He  distinguished  himself  In 
his  senior  year  by  winning  the  two  most  cov- 
eted student  awards,  the  Bingham  Medal  for 
English  Composition,  and  the  Mangum  Medal 
for  Oratory.  In  addition  to  thece  student 
activities  and  achievements,  he  served  for  a 
time  as  the  editor  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Ledger, 
a  small  weekly  newspaper  and  began  the 
study  of  law  under  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle.  His 
closest  friend  at  Chapel  Hill  was  his  room- 
mate. Prank  A.  Daniels,  whcan  he  had  met  at 
Wilson  Collegiate  Institute.  While  a  student 
at  Chapel  Hill,  he  transferred  his  religious 
allegiance  from  the  Primitive  Baptist  to  the 
Missionary  Baptist  Church,  and  retained  his 
membership  In  that  denomination  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Aycock  continued  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  A.  K.  Smedes,  an  able 
lawyer  in  Goldsboro,  the  county  seat  of 
Wayne  County.  He  and  FVank  A.  Daniels 
were  licensed  to  practice  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  in  January  1881. 
and  forthwith  established  a  legal  partnership 
in  Goldsboro  under  the  firm  name  of  Aycock 
&  Daniels.    Aycock  frequently  stated  in  sub- 
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seqiient  years  that  hla  share  of  the  krm. 
fees  of  this  partnership  during  its  ftr«t\Zr 
totaled  $144.  Thl«  partnership  contln^ 
until  Aycock-B  inauguraUon  as  Govern^ 

On  May  25.  1881,  Charles  Brantley  Avcorv 
married  Varlna  Davis  Woodard.  a  lad/^ 
beautiful  character.  They  had  these  tiij*. 
children:  Ernest  Aycock,  who  died  In  iT 
fancy;  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  Jr  who  di« 
at  the  age  of  17;  and  Alice  Aycock  the  iT 
complished  wife  of  Dr.  Clarence  Poe  JiL 
tlngulshed  author  and  editor  of  Raieleh 
Varlna  Woodard  Aycock  died  July  9,  1889 

On  January  7,  1891,  Aycock  contracted  x 
second  marriage  with  his  first  wife's  younRPf 
sister.  Cora  Lily  Woodard,  who  was  noted  for 
her  gentleness  of  manner  and  devotion  to 
domestic  life,  and  who  sxirvived  him  many 
years.  They  had  these  seven  children:  Wil- 
liam Benjamin  Aycock,  Mary  Lily  Aycock 
Connor  Woodard  Aycock.  John  Lee  Aycock 
Louise  Rountree  Aycock,  Frank  Daniels 
Aycock,  and  Brantley  Aycock.  Only  three  of 
them,  John  Lee  Aycock  of  Chicago,  ni  ■ 
Brantley  Aycock,  an  able  member  of  tbe 
Kinston  bar;  and  Mary  Lily  Aycock.  the 
charming  wife  of  MaJ.  Lennox  Polk  Mclen- 
don,  a  brilliant  member  of  the  Greensboro 
bar,  survive. 

While  he  necessarily  devoted  his  major  ef- 
forts to  serving  the  clients  of  his  legal  arm, 
Aycock  affiliated  himself  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  the  Masons,  the  Pythlans,  and  th« 
Odd  Fellows  in  Goldsboro,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  In  the  educational  and  political 
affairs  of  his  community,  area,  and  State. 

Since  he  had  establlshd  a  reputation  u  a 
devoted  advocate  of  free  public  schools  lor 
all  of  North  Carolina's  children  before  hit 
graduation  from  the  university  and  headed 
the  successful  movement  to  establish  a 
graded  school  system  for  Goldsboro  shortly 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Aycock  was  called  to  served  far 
one  term  as  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion of  Wayne  County,  for  many  terms  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Goldsboro  graded  schools,  and  for  soma 
years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Normal  School  for  Negroes  after  Its 
removal  from  New  Bern  to  Goldsboro. 

No  North  Carolinian  ever  manifested  a 
greater  devotion  to  the  Democratic  Party 
than  Aycock.  He  campaigned  for  the  party 
before  he  was  old  enough  to  vote,  actively 
participated  in  precinct,  county,  district 
and  State  meetings  and  conventions  of  the 
party  throughout  life,  and  championed  its 
cause  upon  the  hustings  in  all  campaigns 
in  all  areas  of  North  Carolina  from  1888  un- 
til the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  Democratic 
nominee  for  presidential  elector  for  the 
Third  Congressional  District  in  1888.  and  for 
presidential  elector  at  large  for  North  Caro- 
lina In  1892.  As  a  reward  for  his  services 
In  these  capacities,  he  was  appointed  U.S. 
district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  by  President  Cleveland,  and 
held  this  offi:^e  from  1893  until  18P7. 

He  won  undying  fame  for  his  political 
oratory  In  the  campaigns  of  1892,  1894.  and 
1896  when  he  fought  In  vain  to  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
In  the  campaigns  of  1898  and  1900  when  a 
rejuvenated  Democratic  Party  under  his 
leadership  redeemed  the  State  from  Repub- 
lican .and  Populist  rule,  and  established  by 
constitutional  amendment  what  was  popu- 
Irrly  called  white  supremacy.  His  debates 
with  Marlon  Butler  In  1892,  and  with  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thompson  In  1898  have  been  equalled 
In  North  Carolina  forensic  history  only  by 
those  between  Zebulon  Balrd  Vance  and 
Thomas  Settle  In  their  quest  for  the  gover- 
norship of  the  State  In  1876. 

Aycock  had  his  first  personal  stake  in  a 
statewide  campaign  In  1900  when  he  was  the 
unanimous  nominee  of  the  Democratic  State 
convention  for  the  office  of  Governor,  and 
was    chosen   for    that   post   by   the    largest 
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majority  ever  given  any  candidate  for  that 
office  in  any  contested  election  up  to  that 
time. 

Charles  Brantley  Aycock  was  Inaugurated 
as  Governor  of  North  Carolina  on  January 
IS.  1901,  and  executed  the  duties  of  that  high 
office  m  a  most  enlightened  manner  dtirlng 
the  ensuing  4  years.  In  his  messages  to  the 
legislature,  he  urged  the  enactment  of  laws 
providing  adequate  public  schools  for  the 
education  of  aU  the  children  of  the  State, 
establishing  fair  electloi^  machinery,  creat- 
ing better  procedures  for  preventing  and 
punishing  lynching,  erecting  a  reformatory 
for  boys,  and  regulating  and  restricting  child 
labor  In  industry.  He  Insisted  on  all  oc- 
casions that  "no  real  reform  or  betterment 
of  the  people  could  be  achieved  without 
adequate  public  schools."  As  a  consequence 
of  his  untiring  zeal  for  education.  Aycock 
has  become  known  as  the  educational  Gov- 
ernor. Oliver  H.  Orr,  Jr.,  did  not  err  in  his 
recent  biography  entitled  "Charles  Brantley 
Aycock"  when  he  declared  that  "as  an  agita- 
tor for  schools  and  a  creator  of  sentiment 
for  education,  Ayccx:k  perhaps  has  no  peer 
among  the  Governors  In  American  history." 

After  his  retirement  from  the  governor- 
ship. Aycock  returned  to  Goldsboro,  renewed 
his  law  partnership  with  Frank  A.  Daniels, 
resumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  Schools, 
and  served  as  trustee  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  Littleton  Female  Col- 
lege. He  remained  In  Goldsboro  until  1909 
when  he  removed  to  Raleigh  and  established 
a  lucrative  law  practice  In  partnership  with 
one  of  his  college  mates.  Robert  W.  Winston, 
a  former  superior  court  judge,  who  was  des- 
tined to  win  fame  in  after  years  as  a  writer 
of  history. 

Aycock  maintained  his  residence  In  Raleigh 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  While  living  there 
he  acted  as  an  adviser,  moderator  and  har- 
monlzer  In  Democratic  Party  affairs,  par- 
ticipated In  the  trial  of  much  Important  liti- 
gation, and  spoke  on  many  occasions  In  near 
and  remote  places  on  educational  toplc.«. 

Notwithstanding  a  serious  heart  condition, 
which  arose  after  his  removal  to  Raleigh, 
Aycock  announced  his  plan  to  enter  a  contest 
with  Senator  Furnlfold  M.  Simmons.  Gov. 
William  Walton  Kltchln.  and  Chief  Justice 
Walter  Clark  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  a  primary  scheduled 
for  November  1912.  This  plan  clid  not  ma- 
terialize because  he  died  of  a  heart  attack 
on  April  4,  1912,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  while 
addressing  the  Alabama  Education  Associa- 
tion on  "Universal  Education."  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  the  last  word  he  uttered  was  "edu- 
cation." Two  days  later,  his  body  was  laid 
to  rest  In  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  Raleigh  In 
the  presence  of  a  sorrowing  multitude  who 
deplored  the  comparative  brevity  of  his 
useful  life. 

I  have  endeavored  to  detail  the  chief 
external  events  In  the  life  of  Charles  Brant- 
ley Aycock.  These  external  events  do  not 
explain  his  consummate  professional  skill  as 
a  trial  lawyer,  his  Inspiring  eloquence  as  a 
public  speaker,  his  undevlating  devotion  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  or  his  unceasing  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  public  education. 

If  we  are  to  understand  these  things  we 
must  know  something  of  his  character  and 
characteristics,  his  political  philosophy,  and 
his  loyalties  to  existing  groups  and  tradi- 
tions, and  something  of  the  events  which 
called  his  unusual  gifts  Into  action. 

Aycock  was  attractive  In  manner  and  per- 
son. Standing  about  5  feet  and  11  Inches 
In  height  and  weighing  somewhat  less  than 
200  pounds,  his  open  countenance,  blue  eyes, 
self-reliant  and  sincere  attitude,  and  obvious 
Incapacity  for  guile  caused  people  instinctly 
to  repose  In  him  a  confidence,  which  was 
never  abused. 

While  he  was  considerate  and  gracious  In 
his  personal  relations  with  others  and  ob- 


served the  highest  ethical  standarda  in  his 
dealings  with  adversarlefl  at  the  bar  or  In 
politics,  Aycock  relished  combat  in  the 
courtroom  and  the  political  arena,  where  he 
invariably  seized  the  initiative  and  neither 
asked  nor  gave  quarter.  His  fighting  spirit 
combined  with  his  attractive  personality  and 
his  eloquence  of  speech  to  make  him  a  most 
formidable  advocate  for  a  client  or  a  cause. 
Although  his  voice  was  high  pitched  and 
slightly  nasal  and  tended  to  develop  a 
harshness  of  tone  in  the  upper  reaches, 
Aycock  was  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
eloquent  public  speakers  our  land  has 
known.  He  omitted  the  use  of  manuscript 
or  notes  and  spoke  extemjKDraneously,  or, 
as  he  put  it.  "hot  from  the  shoulder."  His 
versatility  In  oratory  knew  no  bounds.  He 
Bix)ke  with  like  fluency  chaste  English  and 
the  vernacular  of  the  people.  He  used 
humor  to  amuse  or  Illustrate,  and  sarcasm 
to  demolish  He  appealed  with  equal  force 
to  the  reasons  or  the  emotions  of  his  hear- 
ers. He  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
rare  oratorical  power  to  move  his  audiences 
to  laughter  or  tears. 

Aycock  had  well  defined  philosophies  In 
respect  to  both  law  and  government.  He 
maintained  at  all  times  that  it  Is  the  duty 
of  courts  not  to  make  law  but  to  enforce 
existing  law.  He  did  this  because  he  recog- 
nized clearly  the  fundamental  truth,  which 
some  men  now  m  high  places  seem  in- 
capable of  comprehending,  that  when  Judges 
base  their  decisions  on  personal  notions  of 
justice  rather  than  on  precedents,  they  sub- 
stitute the  caprice  of  men  for  the  rule  of  law. 

As  a  county  seat  lawyer.  Aycock  accepted 
bis  clients  as  they  came  to  him,  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor,  black  or 
white,  powerful  or  weak,  or  corporate  or  per- 
sonal. He  fought  to  secure  for  all  of  them 
their  full  rights  imdcr  the  law.  He  believed 
supremely  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  a 
fair  trial  and  the  safety  of  the  people  them- 
selves Imposes  upon  the  lawyer  the  duty  to 
defend  unpopular  cnuses.  no  matter  what 
consequences  he  m.-xy  suffer  for  so  doing 

Tlie  devotion  of  Aycock  to  the  Democratic 
Party  had  both  Intellectual  and  emotional 
origins.  He  believed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  powers  granted  It  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  all  other  powers  are 
reserved  to  the  people  or  the  States.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  strong  centralized  government 
far  removed  from  the  people  Inevitably  im- 
perils their  liberty.  He  believed  that  good 
government  and  very  little  of  It  Is  the  best 
government.  He  believed  that  even  the  best 
men  need  the  restraint  of  the  Constitution, 
and  for  that  reason  revereC  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers  and  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  devised  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  He  believed  that  government 
should  secure  equal  opportunities  to  all  men 
and  grant  special  privileges  to  none. 

These  things  being  tru".  Aycock's  political 
philosophy  was  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
expounded  by  Tliomas  Jefferson  and  as  ac- 
cepted by  the  Democrats  of  his  own 
generation 

Next  to  his  loyalty  to  his  family.  Aycock's 
most  Intense  loyalties  were  to  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South  and  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  acted  as  their  protector  during  the 
dark  days  of  Reconstruction  and  Its  after- 
math. It  was  Inevitable  that  this  should 
be  so.  His  study  of  history  left  him  with 
an  abiding  belief  In  the  superiority  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  people.  Three  of  his  older  brothers 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
he  venerated  Robert  E.  Lee  as  the  greatest 
product  of  the  South  because  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  traditions  of  his  own  people  and  to 
their  Ideals.  He  deplored  as  Inexcusable  the 
action  of  the  national  Republican  Party  In 
seeking  to  perpetuate  itself  In  power  by  dis- 
franchising most  of  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  southern  whites  and  enfranchising  Il- 
literate southern  Negroes  Just  released  from 


slavery  whose  Ignorance  and  inexperience 
made  them  Incapable  of  the  intelligent  u»e 
of  the  ballot. 

He  regarded  the  Internal  strife  provoked 
by  the  participation  of  Uliterate  Negro  voters 
In  political  affairs  the  State's  major  short- 
range  problem,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
establishment  of  what  was  popularly  called 
white  supremacy  by  an  appropriate  suffrage 
amendment  was  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  both  the  white  and  Negro  races. 

These  loyalties,  events  and  convictions  In- 
spired Aycock  to  lead  the  successful  fight  In 
the  caxnpalgn  of  1900  to  write  Into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  a  so-called  "grandfa- 
ther clause"  and  a  literacy  test  for  the  regu- 
lation of  suffrage  in  future  elections. 

Aycock's  unceasing  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  public  education  had  Its  beginning  In  an 
incident  of  his  boyhood.  His  mother.  Serena 
Hooks  Aycock.  was  born  In  1817,  and  grew 
to  womanhood  at  a  time  when  North  Caro- 
lina had  no  public  schools  and  North  Caro- 
linians had  little  concern  for  the  education 
of  their  daughters  As  a  consequence  she 
was  unable  to  read  and  write.  As  a  boy,  Ay- 
cock was  deeply  moved  by  seeing  his  mother 
make  her  mark  when  signing  a  deed  and 
then  and  there  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
devote  whatever  talents  he  might  possess 
to  procuring  for  every  child  born  in  North 
Carolina  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  pub- 
lic school  education. 

Aycock  was  faithful  to  this  vow  at  all 
times  and  in  all  his  activities.  When  he  ad- 
vocated the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  prescribing  a  literacy  test  for 
suffrage,  he  united  the  proposed  amendment, 
public  education,  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  State  Into  one  Issue.  He  asserted  that 
the  literacy  test  for  suffrage  would  induce 
the  people  to  demand  Improved  public 
schools,  that  Improved  public  schcxjls  would 
result  in  education  and  racial  peace,  and 
that  these  In  turn  would  make  the  State 
prosperous. 

His  own  conception  of  the  function  of  edu- 
cation underwent  an  evolutionary  prcx;ess. 
At  first,  he  conceived  that  the  role  of  educa- 
tion was  utilitarian  In  that  It  enabled  one 
to  know  something,  to  do  something,  and  to 
be  something.  He  gradually  came  to  the 
view  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  education 
is  to  enable  each  Individual  to  make  of  him- 
self all  that  God  gave  him  any  possibility  of 
beinr. 

Ayccxrk's  unceasing  advocacy  of  public 
education  Implanted  In  the  minds  of  North 
Carolinians  the  conviction  that  education  is 
the  right  of  every  citizen  and  the  duty  of 
the  State,  and  left  In  their  hearts  the  dream 
that  someday  every  child  horn  in  the  State 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  burgeon  out  all 
that  Is  within  him. 

In  return,  North  Carolinians  manifested 
their  undying  love  for  him  by  placing  statues 
of  him  upon  the  grounds  of  the  State  capitol 
In  Raleigh,  and  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol   at   Washington. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  TAX  CUTS 
NOW 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  has  made 
taxes  his  primary  issue  at  this  congres- 
sional session,  I  believe  Senators  will  be 
interested  in  reading  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Why  We  Are  Urging  Cuts  in  Taxes 
Now,"  published  in  Life  magazine  for 
January  11, 1963. 

The  criteria  and  ideas  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  article  very  much  support 
the  President's  proposals,  and  will  sup- 
port those  in  Congress  who  favor  them, 
as  I  hope  a  majority  will,  as  we  develop 
the  subject  and  get  a  better  view  of  what 
savings  are  to  be  expected  in  terms  of 
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closing:  loopholes  and  eliminating  inequi- 
ties, so  that  the  whole  picture  may  be 
before  u& 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  very  Important  editorial,  which 
has  reached  so  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RlCOES. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Wht  Wb  Abz  URGiiiG  Cdts  in  Taxes  Now 
"He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Llnk'd    with    one    virtue    and    a    thousand 
crimes." — Bteon. 

Instead  of  a  19th  cent\iry  pirate,  Bjrron 
could  have  been  describing  the  present  Fed- 
eral tax  system.  Its  one  virtue  Is  its  yield: 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  ($81.4  billion 
In  flscal  1962)  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  assess  themselves  and  hand  docilely 
over  to  a  comparative  handful  of  revenue 
collectors.  A  list  of  Its  crimes — Inequities, 
discriminations,  complexities,  distortions  of 
efTort,  discouragements  of  enterprise,  mlsal- 
locatlon  of  resources,  etc. — could  fill  several 
books  and  have. 

But  the  reason  our  tax  system  Is  likely  to 
be  the  No.  l  political  issue  of  1963  is  not 
its  crime  alone.  Even  Its  solitary  virtue  Is 
now  badly  tarnished.  Its  fabulous  yield  has 
not  proved  great  enough  to  prevent  a  series 
of  almost  chronic  deficits  In  the  Federal 
budget,  while  the  growing  resentment  of  Its 
■uneven  voracity  has  begun  to  undermine 
the  honesty  of  the  taxpayers  on  which  self- 
assessment  depends. 

So  now  nobody  has  a  good  word  for  our 
tax  system.  It  Is  one  of  the  worst  In  the 
world.  In  any  panel  of  experts,  such  as  the 
one  Life  assembled  last  month,  the  subject 
of  discussion  Is  never  its  virtue  but  how  and 
how  soon  the  system  can  best  be  changed. 
Years  ago  the  late  Randolph  Paul  called  the 
inccane  tax  a  wasting  asset  of  the  Nation,  be- 
cause of  the  Increasingly  complex  pattern 
of  exemptions  made  politically  necessary  by 
the  biirdensome  level  of  Its  rates.  The  asset 
has  now  wasted  to  the  point  where  revision 
is  a  national  necessity.  The  voices  of  Life's 
panel,  and  many  other  expert  voices,  caU 
for  a  tax  cut.  We  have  some  views  on  that, 
and  here  they  are. 

The  President's  proposals  for  change, 
shortly  to  be  presented  in  detail  to  Con- 
gress, were  outlined  in  general  terms  In  his 
New  York  Economic  Club  speech  last  month. 
He  wants  an  across-the-board  cut  In  both 
personal  and  corporate  Income  tax  rates, 
plus  "elimination  or  modification  of  many 
tax  privileges"  to  make  the  structure  simpler 
and  fairer.  That  Is  a  good  general  approach. 
But  it  was  not  the  best  thing  about  that 
New  York  speech.  The  best  thing  was  that 
Kennedy  Is  proposing  his  cuts,  and  prob- 
ably his  reforms,  for  the  right  reasons,  rea- 
sons that  should  command  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

He  and  his  advisers  want  to  lift  the  drag- 
ging effect  of  taxes  on  private  Investment 
and  consumption.  They  want  to  raise  our 
economic  growth  rate  by  releasing  more  dy- 
namism in  the  free  enterprise  system,  on 
which  the  health  of  the  whole  economy 
depends.  They  want  to  expand  the  incen- 
tives and  opportunities  for  private  expen- 
ditures. Only  thus,  they  now  concede,  can 
the  economy  be  stimulated  to  \ise  all  Its 
resources,  hire  its  excess  unemployed  and 
grow  fast  enough  to  stay  ahead  of  the  de- 
mands on  it.  Only  through  lower  tax  rates, 
they  now  argue,  can  private  Incomes  grow 
fast  enough  to  yield  enough  tax  revenues  to 
balance  these  huge  and  growing  Federal 
budgets.  Tax  rates  are  too  high,  revenues 
too  low,  argues  Kennedy,  and  the  soundest 
way  to  raise  revenues  in  the  long  run  is  to 
cut  rates  now. 


This  paradox.  In  oxir  judgment,  is  the 
simple  truth.  But  there  Is  a  risk  In  acting 
on  it.  The  immediate  result  of  a  tax  cut  wlU 
be  a  loss  In  revenue,  thus  guaranteeing  an 
even  larger  deficit  in  fiscal  1964  than  the  $8 
billion  we  are  already  In  for  in  1963.  Ken- 
nedy calls  this  a  transitional  deficit  and 
says  It  is  safer  than  the  chronic  deficits  cd 
recent  years  because  the  economy,  stimu- 
lated by  tax  revision,  should  start  to  yield 
much  greater  revenues,  of  budget-balancing 
proportions,  in  and  after  1964.  But  if  the 
economy's  response  to  this  stimulus  should 
b©  disappointing,  the  transitional  deficit 
could  really  land  us  In  the  soup,  perhaps 
reviving  Inflation,  worsening  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  starting  an  Interna- 
tional run  on  the  dollar. 

Kennedy  maintains  that  he  is  not  seeking 
a  deficit  for  its  own  sake,  or  thinking  in 
old  mechanical  Keynesian  terms.  He  does 
not  want  a  quickie  tax  cut  like  the  one  he 
almost  asked  for  last  summer  to  combat  an 
expected  recession.  There  is  no  expected 
recession.  Instead  there  is  a  long-term  prob- 
lem of  what  economists  call  high-level  stag- 
nation, and  tax  revision  Is  a  long  term 
response  to  that.  In  dealing  with  a  long- 
term  problem,  the  chief  risk  lies  in  procrasti- 
nation— In  doing  nothing. 

As  any  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  tell  you,  tax  legisla- 
tion Is  difficult  to  write  and  easy  to  put  off. 
But  the  longer  revision  is  put  off,  the  harder 
it  gets.  Weighing  the  risk  to  the  dollar 
against  the  risk  of  inaction,  we  conclude 
that  there  will  never  be  a  better  time  for  tax 
revision  than  1963.  We  favor  a  tax  cut  now. 
The  risks  can  be  minimized  if  four  other 
conditions  are  met. 

First,  the  President  should  be  firm  in  his 
promise  to  keep  the  lid  on  nondefense  ex- 
ypenditures,  not  only  to  keep  the  transitional 
'Sdeflcit  as  small  as  possible  but  to  lend  con- 
viction to  his  claim  that  a  balanced  budget 
is  his  ultimate  goal. 

Second,  monetary  policy  should  be  de- 
signed to  offset  the  deficit's  Inflationary  po- 
tential and  Its  threat  to  gold.  That  is  to 
say.  Interest  rates  should  be  high  eno\igh  to 
attract  foreign  capital,  not  low  enough  to 
suit  the  easy-money  politicians.  The  Presi- 
dent has  Implied  that  he  favors  this  sensible 
course. 

Third,  the  tax  rates  should  be  cut  not  in 
one  fell  swoop  but  in  stages.  The  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  recommends 
a  2-year  program,  the  National  Association 
of  Manvifactiu-ers  (and  the  Herlong-Baker 
bill)  would  spread  revisions  over  five.  The 
confident  expectation  of  cuts  to  come  will 
have  its  stimulating  effect  In  the  present,  es- 
pecially on  private  Investment  decisions, 
while  the  more  cautious  the  Immediate  cut. 
the  less  it  enlarges  the  deficit. 

Fourth,  this  should  be  a  serious  and  whole- 
sale reform  of  the  tax  structure,  not  just  a 
pleasant  rebate  of  dollars.  The  base-broad- 
ening and  loophole  plugging  reforms  in  the 
President's  bill  will  probably  be  modest,  nec- 
essarily so  at  first;  for  the  voracious  rates 
are  the  root  evil  of  the  system  and  a  tax  cut 
is  the  No.  1  tax  reform.  But  as  rates  ap- 
proach a  saner  level  (for  instance,  the 
CED'B  goal  of  a  17-  to  60-percent  range  in  the 
personal  Income  tax  and  a  reduction  from 
52  to  42  percent  in  the  corporate)  then  spe- 
cial tax  shelters  such  as  capital  gains,  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  depletion  allowances,  etc.,  be- 
come less  valuable  to  their  beneficiaries  and 
easier  to  restrict.  At  present,  in  a  New  York 
banker's  words,  our  tax-strangled  economy 
is  gasping  for  breath  through  the  so-called 
tax  loopholes,  and  we  should  not  plug  them 
all  until  the  stranglehold  of  the  rates  Is 
relaxed. 

If  these  four  conditions  are  met,  respon- 
sible men  can  give  wholehearted  support  to 
tax  cuts.  We  need  a  better  tax  system.  This 
is  the  year  to  start  getting  It. 


January  t^ 
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SENATOR     RANDOLPH    CALLS    pOR 
TAX  EXEMPTION  INCREASE  AND 
PROPOSES  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TDl 
TION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  re 
quest  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  juncture  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  press  release  prepared 
for  distribution  on  Janury  7,  1963,  relat- 
ing  to  a  proposal  to  increase  from  $6oo 
to  $750  the  personal  exemption  under  the 
Federal  income  tax  for  taxpayer  and 
dependents;  and  proposed  deductions  for 
tuition  expenses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Declaring  endorsement  of  the  adminlstra. 
tlon's  effort  to  stimulate  the  national  econ" 
omy  with  a  tax  reduction.  Senator  JenkwgJ 
Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  an. 
nounced  today  his  hope  that  the  prograa 
would  concentrate  a  large  portion  of  the 
reduction  in  the  lower  income  brackets. 

"Based  on  past  experience,  especially  in 
such  instances  as  veterans'  dividend  p»». 
ments,"  stated  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  "reductions  In  taxes  for  those  pay. 
ing  on  the  lower  Incomes  are  the  quickest 
means  of  injecting  new  buying  power  into 
the  economy." 

"My  Initial  choice,  and  one  for  which  I 
wiU  seek  enactment,"  continued  Senator 
Randou»h.  "is  the  raising  of  p>ersonal  ex. 
emptlon  for  taxpayer  and  dependents  from 
$600  to  $750.  Such  a  measure  would  be  the 
most  equitable  in  spreading  the  benefits  of 
tax  cuts  where  they  are  most  needed,  but  h 
also  would  be  an  effective  means  of  increw. 
ing  consumer  ptirchasing  power." 

Senator  RA>fDOLPH  pointed  out  that  such 
an  exemption  would  release,  according  to 
Treasiiry  estimates,  approximately  $4.5  bll. 
lion  for  added  consmner  purchases,  of  which 
$3  6  blUlon  would  be  generated  among  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 
He  commented  further: 

"With  the  additional  economic  activity 
that  these  purchases  would  generate  amount- 
ing to  a  so-called  multiplier  factor  of  2.  the 
total  estimated  to  be  injected  Into  the  na- 
tional economy  woxild  be  on  the  order  of  M 
bUllon.  Apart  from  the  economic  factors, 
my  desire  to  raise  the  personal  exemption 
to  $750  Is  based  on  studies  which  Indicate 
that  In  terms  of  the  present  Consumer  Price 
Index,  the  $750  exemption  is  today's  equiva- 
lent of  the  $800  exemption  In  1948,  the  year 
the  $600  exemption  was  established." 

Senator  Randolph  Indicated  that  soon  he 
will  recommend  allowing  an  Income  tax  de- 
duction for  educational  tuition  expenses,  not 
only  at  the  college  level  but  also  for  private 
secondary  and  elementary  school  tuition. 
"This  is  not  a  substitute  for  Federal  aid  to 
education."  he  commented,  "but  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  increasingly  burdensome  cost* 
placed  on  many  parents  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  I  have  Initiated  studies  to 
determine  these  costs  at  the  various  leveli 
of  education  and  to  ascertain  what  might  be 
a  reasonable  and  equitable  tax  deduction. 
I  shall  make  my  recommendations  when  the 
studies  are  completed." 
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THE     UNITED     STATES     AND     THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial recently  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
World  Herald,  restating  the  position  of 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  Offlcially, 
we  have  supported  the  United  Nations  in 


its  activities  and  have  never  found  any 
merit  on  the  side  of  its  opposition.  I  am 
sure  we  can  agree  that  Dr.  Schweitzer  is 
a  man  who  can  speak  authoritatively  and 
free  from  prejudice.  I  believe  his  com- 
ments deserve  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  Dr.  Schweitzer 

Through  President  Kennedy  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment backs  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo,  gives  credence  to  all  that  the  World 
Organization  says  there,  approves  of  what  It 

does. 

Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  official  Washington,  it 
was  all  right  to  rob  the  Katangan  bank,  all 
right  to  crush  Molse  Tshombe  after  saying 
he  would  not  be  crushed,  all  right  to  set  up 
a  new  Katangan  government  as  weak  and  as 
phony  and  as  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
UJ^.  as  the  central  government  In  Leopold- 
vllle. 
But  were  these  actions  right? 
A  man  whose  knowledge  of  Africa  is  great- 
er than  President  Kennedy's  and  whose  char- 
acter Is  as  pure  as  the  President's,  doesn't 
think  BO. 
We  refer  to  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 
The  missionary-doctor -musician  Is  one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  believe  that  he  Is  In  the  pay  of 
an  international  mining  cartel,  or  that  he  t>e- 
Ueves  in  white  supremacy,  or  that  he  Is  a 
liar — all  of  which  charges  have  been  directed 
at  others  who  dare  to  defend  Tshombe  and 
his  Katangan  government. 

It  Is  likewise  impossible  to  discount  Mr. 
Schweitzer's  knowledge  of  Africa.  As  he  said 
in  his  little  publicized  letter  to  the  Premier 
of  Belgium,  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Africa 
for  nearly  50  years. 
Dr.  Schweitzer  wrote : 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  find  in  our 
day  a  foreign  nation  at  war  with  Katanga 
in  an  effort  to  make  It  pay  revenues  to  the 
rest  of  the  Congo.  Reason  and  justice  de- 
mand that  this  foreign  state  [the  United 
States]  and  the  United  Nations  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Katanga's  territory  and  re- 
spect in  future  the  independence  of  tills 
country." 

Reason  and  justice — and  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  as  well — demand  that 
Americans  stop  supporting  United  Nations 
forces  which  are  actively  hostile  to  Western 
interests. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  Is  deeply  Interested  In  the 
Congo,  and  he  is  Incensed  at  the  artificial 
union  of  Katanga  and  the  other  Provinces 
of  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 
His  letter  continued: 

"The  colonial  empire  of  the  Congo  no 
longer  exists.  There  are  left  two  distinct 
branches  of  this  empire  composed  of  peoples 
and  tribes  who.  from  the  time  of  colonialism 
forward,  have  opposed  each  other.  They  are 
absolutely  independent  entitles. 

"It  follows  that  no  war  waged  by  one 
of  the  above  parties  against  the  other  for 
purposes  of  subjugation  has  the  slightest 
Justification  in  law.  It  also  follows  that  no 
foreign  state  can  pretend  to  have  the  right 
to  subject  one  part  of  the  Congo  to  the  other 
part." 

So  said  Albert  Schweitzer,  a  good  man, 
a  wise  man,  a  moral  man  and  an  expert  on 
Africa.  Yet  his  advice  was  Ignored,  and 
others  who  have  expressed  views  similar  to 
his  have  been  discredited  and  even  abused  by 
the  UJ».  moralists  who  robbed  the  bank  In 
Katanga. 

The  world  is  indeed  upside  down  in  many 
places,  and   nowhere  is  this  unhappy   fact 
more  apparent  than  In  the  Congo. 
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THE   CUBAN   PRISONER 
TRANSACTION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  share 
the  joy  of  those  families  who  were  re- 
cently reunited  with  their  valiant 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  who  survived 
the  invasion  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  generosity  of  America  is  ever 
present.  But,  has  its  method  in  this  in- 
stance served  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation?  Has  precedent  been  established 
which  may  haunt  us  in  the  future?  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  of  December  27,  1962,  en- 
titled "The  Cuban  Prisoner  Deal."' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

The  Cuban  Prisoner  Dial 

At  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  customary 
for  families  to  gather  together,  most  of  oior 
citizens  Joined  in  rejoicing  that  Cuban  fami- 
lies long  separated  were  again  Joined  to- 
gether— husb.and  and  wile;  father,  mother, 
and  son;  brother,  sister,  and  old  famUy 
friends. 

The  stories  and  pictures  out  of  Florida  as 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  captives  returned  were  at 
one  and  the  same  time  tearful  and  Joyous. 
But  the  moving  scenes  must  not  sugar-coat 
the  operation  to  the  point  where  the  darker 
aspect  cannot  be  seen. 

We  have  encouraged  International  extor- 
tion. We  have  participated  in  the  paying  of 
ransom  (cold  cash  as  well  as  supplies).  A 
$2,900,000  check  drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  was  in  the  hands  of  Castro  as 
evidence  of  good  faith.  In  addition  there 
was  some  $53  million  worth  of  food  and 
drugs  to  bolster  the  CasUo  regime  In  Cuba. 

There  were  additional  hidden  extra  costs 
for  transportation  and  storage.  However,  if 
we  Just  take  the  figure  of  $55  million,  we 
paid  Caistro  something  over  $46,000  for  each 
man  released,  which  Is  probably  one  of  the 
most  costly  extortion  jobs  In  history  and 
makes  the  kidnaping  ransoms  of  the  roar- 
ing twenties  look  like  smnll  pickings. 

Both  the  Government  and  a  part  of  the 
business  community  have  condoned  the 
operation  and  a  new  precedent  has  been 
established  for  buying  our  way  out  as  a 
method  of  freeing  people  from  Communist 
prisons  all  over  the  world. 

Will  $46,000  per  person  now  be  the  "estab- 
lished price"?  Or  will  it  soon  go  up  to 
875.000  or  to  $100,000?  What  a  potential 
racket  for  bandits  around  the  world  to  seize 
Americans  and  hold  them  for  ransom.  If 
we  will  pay  $46  000  a  head  for  Cubans,  will  we 
not  pay  that  much  or  more  for  American 
citizens,  some  of  these  ruthless  men  will 
reason  ? 

At  other  times  and  under  previous  admin- 
Istr.itions  our  policies  were  boldly  Etated 
and  courageously  enforced: 

"Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute."  Or  much  later  when  our  citi- 
zen, Perdicaris,  was  kidnaped  and  held  for 
ransom  by  the  bandit  chieftain  Ralsull, 
Teddy  Roosevelt  sent  the  message  "Perdicaris 
alive  or  Ralsull  dead."  The  messages  were 
short  but  understood  by  those  for  whom  they 
were  Intended.  Our  moral  position  was 
strong  though  the  power  of  our  Nation  was 
much  weaker  In  those  years. 

Tliere  can  be  no  claim  either  that  Gov- 
ernment funds  were  not  Involved.  The  dona- 
tions made  are  a  deductible  income  tax  item. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  corporate  donations 
would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  Public 
Treasury  and  varjing  percentages  of  private 
donations  would  otherwise  have  been  Gov- 
ernment income. 


In  the  cold  gray  dawn  after  the  ntoment 
of  rejoicing  we  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
history  and  the  conscience  of  our  people  will 
view  this  transaction  as  one  of  shame  and 
humiliation.  For  our  Nation  this  act  of 
ransom  payment  does  not  measure  up  to 
our  finest  hour. 


THE  FEDERAL-STATE  WATER 
RIGHTS  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  given  before  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  De- 
cember 13,  1962,  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  by 
Hon.  Marlin  T.  Kurtz. 

Mr.  Kurtz  is  speaker  of  the  house. 
Wyoming  State  Legislature,  and  a  man 
most  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of 
water  and  water  law. 

Wyoming,  and  I  am  sure  the  Nation, 
may  be  Indebted  to  Mr.  Kurti  for  his 
singularly  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  sup- 
ply of  water,  our  most  precious  natural 
resource. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The     FEDZRAt-STATE     Water    Rights     Con- 

TKOVERST    and    STATE    GOVERNMENT 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  meet  with 
the  western  region  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  Officials.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  appear  on  this  water  problems  pfuiel  this 
morning.  I  call  your  attention,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  only  lay  person  ap- 
pearing on  the  paneL  I  feel  complimented 
to  be  on  the  same  panel  with  three  legal 
experts  in  the  field  of  water  law.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  I  will  be  able  to  supply  In- 
formation of  Interest  from  the  field  of  legis- 
lation as  regards  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral approach,  as  well  as  taking  a  look  at 
the  working  relationship  between  the  two 
levels  of  government. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  mention  early  in 
my  talk  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 
I  realize  over  the  years  that  it  is  not  a  move- 
ment too  well  known,  yet  It  has  become  very 
important  In  the  field  of  goveriunent.  The 
Council  of  State  Governments  Is  a  move- 
ment that  was  started  by  Mr.  Toll  in  Colo- 
rado a  considerable  nvimber  of  years  ago. 
It  is  set  up  to  study  Federal-State  relation- 
ships. It  Is  a  national  movement  made  up 
of  sever£d  regions.  The  professional  staff  Is 
small  and  the  central  office  is  In  Chicago. 
The  western  region,  of  which  we  are  part, 
consists  of  the  13  Western  States  with  the 
regional  office  In  San  Francisco.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  four  active  committees  in  the 
western  region.  These  committees  are  agri- 
culture, public  lands,  highway  policy  prob- 
lems, and  water  problems.  Each  of  these 
committees  is  looking  at  its  own  particular 
problems  within  its  field,  and  the  working 
relationship  as  between  States  on  an  Inter- 
state basis  along  with  the  overall  interstate 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Much  good  has  come  from  the  work  of  these 
various  committees. 

It  was  in  our  public  lands  committee  work 
of  several  years  ago  that  we  learned  of  your 
organization  of  NACO  and  of  your  Interest  in 
public  lands  problems.  As  a  result,  we  have 
had  at  the  last  two  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives from  your  membership  working 
with  us  on  such  things  as  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  and  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral enclaves.  Ttirough  these  contacts  we 
have  learned  that  your  organization  and 
ours,  particularly  in  the  western  region,  have 
very  much  in  common.  It  appears  to  me  tliat 
we  have  much  to  gain  in  working  together 
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Bboulder    to    shoulder    In    pushing    toward 
common  objectives. 

In  looking  at  this  matter  of  Federal-State 
relatloxuhlps.  I  would  Just  like  to  mention 
briefly  that  In  our  Federal  Constitution.  It 
was  provided  that  the  Federal  Government 
have  certain  rights.  Those  rights  were  so 
specified.  It  was  also  made  very  specific  In 
the  Federal  Constitution  that  those  rights 
not  specified  to  the  Federal  Government 
were  reserved  to  the  States. 

In  looking  at  the  problems  of  water,  both 
Intrastate  and  interstate,  I  might  point  out 
that  as  the  various  States  of  the  West  came 
Into  the  Union,  that  in  every  instance  the 
Incoming  State  declared  In  some  measure 
that  water  within  the  State  was  a  vested 
right  and  the  water  belonged  to  the  State. 
They  also  set  up  priorities  for  domestic  use. 
agrlcult\u-e  use,  industrial  use,  etc.  In  more 
recent  time,  legislation  In  many  instances 
has  set  up  priority  rights  for  recreational 
use,  pollution  abatement  and  pollution  con- 
trol, etc.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  It  has 
become  a  problem  in  the  Individual  State. 

Again  expressing  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  always  preferred  that  laws  be 
made  by  legislation  rather  than  by  coxu-t  de- 
cision. Legislative  processes  bring  about  laws 
desired  by  the  people.  Coxu-t  decisions 
bring  about  laws  that  are  merely  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  coiu-t  on  what  they  think 
the  legislative  processes  meant  to  express. 
Quite  often  this  Is  far  aHeld  from  what  the 
legislature  intent  had  been  originally. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that   the  various   State 
governments  throughout  the  West  have  been 
negligent  in  keeping  abreast  of  their  water 
problems.    As  a  result,  it  has  left  sort  of  a 
vacuum  whereby  Federal  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  start  encroachment  In  the  field  of 
water.     There  is  an  exception  to  this,  how- 
ever. In  that  the  Western  States  have  been 
very  diligent  in  working  at  interstate  com- 
pacts.    They  have  really  gone  to  work  In 
solving   their   problems    In    common   along 
major  river  drainage  basins.     However,  the 
Federal    Government    has    really    started    to 
step   Into   this   picture   as    witness    the    Na- 
tional Water  Resovirces  Planning  Act  of  1961. 
Here  we  have  an  example  of  where  the  Fed- 
eral   Government  either   knowingly   or   un- 
knowingly proposed  to  take  over  the  matter 
of   Interstate   planning  on   a  river   drainage 
basis.     I  will  not  dwell  on  detail  here,  but 
certainly  the  plan  Is  one  that  is  dangerous 
to  the  successful  tradition  that  has  devel- 
oped over  the  years.     I  would  like  to  point 
out  here  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  not  all 
wisdom    comes   from   the   Federal   level,      it 
has  been  my  observation  In  recent  years  that 
many  people  on  the  Federal  payroll  by  some 
process  or  other  have  come  to  believe  that 
they  have  the  final  answer  to  all  problems. 
On  the  contrary  It  is  my  opinion,  that  there 
is    considerable    Intelligence    coming    from 
people  at  local  and  State  levels.     Let's  not 
forget    these    facts    and    govern    ourselves 
accordingly. 

There  is  another  phase  of  Federal-State 
relations  that  we  must  consider  with  great 
care.  As  I  worked  in  government  over  the 
years,  I  have  become  very  much  aware  that 
Federal  departments  have  come  out  with 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  been  given 
the  same  stature  In  law  as  are  congressional 
acts.  This  I  believe  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  must  be  challenged.  It  has  been 
my  observation  at  the  State  level  for  in- 
stance that  the  State  Legislature  of  Wyoming 
has  passed  nimierous  bills  with  a  general 
understanding  and  with  an  obvious  intent. 
However,  by  the  time  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  courts  get  through 
Interpreting  what  we  have  done,  we  Just 
don't  recognize  the  legislation  as  we  under- 
stood It  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  Is  more  true  at 
the  Federal  level  than  at  the  State  level.  As 
we  work  at  this  matter  of  Federal-State  rela- 


tionship I  believe  that  we  should  become 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  problem. 
Just  because  the  Federal  personnel  make  a 
ruling  it  la  not  necessarily  a  result  of  a  con- 
gressional act.  In  other  words,  I  call  your 
attention  to  some  rule  that  might  be  set  up 
by  BLM  or  the  Forest  Service  or  some  other 
Government  agency,  it  probably  has  come 
as  a  result  of  some  employee's  interpretation 
rather  than  Just  legislative  act.  It  may  have 
come  too  as  a  result  of  overexuberance  on  the 
employee's  part  In  interpreting  his  sphere  of 
authority.  It  Is  my  contention  that  this 
type  of  procedure  must  be  brought  to  a 
head  by.  if  necessary,  a  court  test. 

Now  going  back  to  water  again,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  to  you  how  prominent  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  in  the  field 
of  water  regulation.  In  our  State  of  Wyo- 
ming our  legislative  council  recently  com- 
pleted a  bibliography  type  of  water  study. 
In  this  study,  they  found  that  15  State  agen- 
cies were  associated  with  water  administra- 
tion in  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  49  Federal 
agencies  were  associated  with  water  prob- 
lems. This  I  am  sure  will  be  news  to  most 
of  you.  My  contention  is  that,  for  instance, 
In  Wyoming  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  Just 
told  you,  we  need  to  get  busy  in  order  to 
reestablish  the  overall  control  of  water  within 
the  State.  This  Is  a  matter  of  setting  up  not 
only  priorities  of  use.  but  what  State  agen- 
cies are  subservient  to  other  State  agencies 
and  who  has  the  overaU  State  control.  Of 
course,  I  point  out  too  that  the  49  Federal 
agencies  should  be  set  into  the  proper  per- 
spective as  their  relationship  with  the  overall 
State  authority  on  water. 

There  Is  another  way  that  I  might  Illus- 
trate this  matter  of  Federal  encroachment. 
I  will  need   to  go   to  another  general  other 
than  water  to  Illustrate  that  encroachment 
In    our   State,    we    have    12   Federal    agencies 
having  to  do  with  agriculture.     There  Is  only 
one  of  these  Federal  agencies  that  has  any 
significant  relationship  to  the  State  govern- 
ment.    This   is    in    the   case   of    the   Federal 
extension  service.      The  reason   for  close   co- 
ordination here  Is  that  the  monevs  are  pro- 
vided on  a  matching  basis  between  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  county  governments.    As  a 
result,  the  planning  program  Is  done  pretty 
much    at   grassroots    level    by    the    counties 
However,  In  all  other  Instances  these  Federal 
agencies  come  right  into  the  middle  of  our 
State  and  our  counties  and  have  no  official 
relationship  to  the  State  government.     That 
is,  our  Governor  has   nothing   to  say   about 
what  they  do.  our  legislature  has  nothing  to 
say  about  what  they  do,  and  our  courts  do 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  them.     In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  Is  coming  di- 
rect from  Washington.  D.C..   into  our   local 
communities  without  having  any  working  re- 
lationship with  State  government.     It  is  my 
contention  that  this  type  of  procedure  must 
be  stopped,  but  it  must  be  stopped  by  the 
State  and  county  governments  filling  a  vac- 
uum   and    doing    their    own    planning    and 
bringing  about  activity  as  a  result  of  local 
grassroots    activity    as    coordinated    by    the 
county   and  State   governments.     It  Is   very 
apparent  that   the    type   of   thing    that   has 
happened   in    the    field   of    agriculture    as   I 
have  Just  related,  is  the  type  of  thing  com- 
ing In   the  field   of   water,   unless    we   pick 
up  the  ball   and  aggressively  carry  it   to  a 
legitimate  objective. 

I  have  outlined  these  problems  from  a 
legislative  angl^and  an  Interstate  angle  as 
I  have  seen  them.  I  have  been  rather  harsh 
In  my  criticism  of  Federal  encroachment,  but 
I  realize  this  has  come  largely  as  a  result  of 
a  lack  of  activity  on  the  part  of  county  and 
State  governments.'  Consequently,  my  rec- 
ommendation is  th^t  we  have  much  to  do  in 
our  respective  fields  of  endeavor  as  well  as 
coordinating  our  ^proach  and  doing  our 
planning  on  a  constructive  basis.     Only  such 
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a  concerted  effort  on  our  parts  will  Drev.T,* 
the  continued  and  increasing  Federal  Ik^ 
sorption  of  States  rights.  "^ 

"Thank  you. 


THE  MAINE  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  to  thp 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  that  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation  has  I 
very  unique  distinction.  I  beheve  that  it 
is  the  only  State  congressional  delega- 
tion  that  holds  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings—at least  the  only  State  congres- 
sional delegation  with  a  membershlD 
from  both  political  parties  that  holds 
regular  monthly  meetings. 

This  practice  has  been  followed  since 
1953,  when  I  became  the  chairman  of 
the  Maine  congressional  delegation. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  delegation  met 
irregularly.  Prom  1953  to  1961  I  served 
as  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

In  January  1961  I  proposed  that  the 
position  of  permanent  chairman  be 
abolished— as  I  felt  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  should  have  their 
turns  at  being  chairman — and  replaced 
with  a  rotating  chairmanship  system 
with  the  chairmanship  rotating  with 
each  monthly  meeting  among  the  then 
five  members  of  the  delegation.  My  pro- 
posal was  adopted  and  the  delegation 
found  the  rotating  system  so  satisfactory 
that,  at  its  first  meeting  this  year,  the 
delegation  voted  unanimously  to  con- 
tinue the  rotating  system. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  in  Portland 
Maine,  this  past  Sunday.  I  reported  to 
the  people  of  Maine  on  the  action  taken 
and  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Janu- 
ary 9.  1963,  meeting  of  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation. 

Because  I  think  the  subject  will  be  of 
interest  to  other  State  congressional 
delegations  and  may  give  them  some  en- 
couragement to  do  the  same  thing  and 
how  to  do  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Record  my 
radio  broadcast  on  the  Maine  congres- 
sional delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  your  senior  Senator.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  initiating  the  public  service 
program  of  WGAN  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  which  your  members  of  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation  make  a  weekly  re- 
port to  you — a  weekly  congressional  report 

Inasmuch  as  this  broadcast  Is  the  first  of 
the  series  In  1963  and  for  the  88th  Congress, 
an  appropriate  subject  for  It  is  the  operation 
of  the  delegation  itself.  It  is  timely  to  re- 
port on  this  since  the  first  delegation  meet- 
ing of  the  88th  Congress  was  held  in  mv 
office  this  past  Wednesday  afternoon. 

At  that  meeting  the  delegation  voted 
unanimously  to  continue  the  system  of  rota- 
tion of  meetings  and  chairmen— much  the 
same  as  the  rotation  of  the  broadcasts  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  delegation  on  this 
program.  The  rotation  system  was  first  pro- 
posed by  me  2  years  ago  and  adopted  at  that 
time. 

Until  that  time  I  had  been  the  permanent 
chairman  and  all  meetings  were  held  in  my 
office.  I  proposed  the  change  to  the  rota- 
tion system  because  I  felt  that  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation  should  have  their 
turns  at  being  chairman  and  having  the 
meetings    in    their    offices    instead    of   such 
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privileges  betag  exclusively  mine.  I  also  felt 
ttiat  It  would  be  conducive  to  the  maximum 
of  nonpartlsanshlp  In  the  operation  of  the 
delegation. 

The  delegation  has  found  the  rotation 
BTstem  so  satisfactory  that  it  voted  unani- 
mously to  continue  It.  However,  the  delega- 
tion did  make  some  changes — all  of  which 
were  by  unanimous  vote.  First,  Instead  of 
having  the  first  two  meetings  go  to  the 
Senators,  the  delegation  voted  to  have  the 
rotation  according  to  service  seniority,  which 
means  that  the  next  delegation  meeting  will 
be  chalrmaned  by  Representative  MclKmRx 
rather  than  Senator  Muskie  as  has  been  the 
case  since  1959. 

The  delegation  voted  also  to  go  back  to 
the  old  day  and  hovir  of  the  monthly  meet- 
^gg — txj  go  back  to  having  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon 
Instead  of  the  9  o'clock  morning  hour  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  delegation  voted  to  hold  monthly 
meetings  even  though  there  may  not  be  any 
agenda  or  any  specific  subject  set  for  dis- 
cussion. It  was  voted  that  three  would  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  It  was  ftirther  voted  that 
the  senior  Senator  wotild  call  and  hold  the 
first  meeting  of  every  new  Congress  but  not 
every  new  session. 

Set  for  future  discussion  were  the  subjects 
of  (a)  appointments  to  the  military  acad- 
emies, (b)  oU  Imports,  (c)  the  Quoddy-AUa- 
gash-Rankln  Raplds-St.  John  River  matter, 
and  (d)  the  Hood  Milk  Co.  request  for  Its 
representatives  to  meet  with  the  delegation. 

I  then  placed  before  the  delegation  a  mat- 
ter not  for  its  action  but  rather  for  its  In- 
formation and  for  the  Information  of  the 
people  of  Maine  since  the  press  was  present 
at  the  meeting.  Opening  the  meetings  to 
the  press  and  making  the  meetings  public 
was  my  proposal  made  2  years  ago  and 
adopted  by  the  delegation  In  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  right  to  know. 

I  made  the  following  statement. 

"There  Is  a  serious  matter  on  which  I 
would  like  to  speak.  It  is  a  matter  of  printed 
reflection  on  the  integrity  of  the  delegation — 
on  the  two  Senators.  The  Portland  Press 
Herald,  the  Augusta  Kennebec  Journal,  and 
the  Watervllle  Sentinel  on  December  21.  1962, 
carried  a  story  that  stated  that  the  delega- 
tion did  not  meet  in  September  for  two 
reasons — because  there  had  been  some  hard 
feeling  between  Senators  SurrH  and  Mdskie 
and  because  Labor  Day  was  In  that  month. 

"The  hard  feeling  charge  Is  a  very  serious 
matter  because  It  charges.  In  effect,  that  the 
two  Senators  would  permit  any  differences 
of  principles,  policies  and  views  to  so  degen- 
erate Into  personal  pettiness  as  to  cause 
cancellation  of  a  delegation  meeting  dedi- 
cated to  the  Interest  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  the  people  of  Maine. 

"Though  Senator  Mitskie  and  I  are  of 
opposing  political  parties.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
to  defend  him  from  this  serious  misrepre- 
sentation. To  my  knowledge,  he  has  never 
prevented  or  cancelled  a  delegation  meeting 
because  of  any  hard  feeling.  To  the  con- 
trary, with  respect  to  the  September  date. 
Senator  Mvskie  wrote  me  on  September  10. 
1962,  stating,  'This  is  merely  to  advise  that 
due  to  the  lack  of  business  pending,  there 
will  be  no  delegation  meeting  tomorrow." 

"As  for  myself,  the  ridiculous  falsity  of 
the  misrepresentation  is  proved  in  the  fact 
that  a  week  before,  on  Tuesday,  September 
4,  1962.  I  walked  over  to  Senator  Muskie's 
office  arriving  there  at  9  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing expecting  the  regular  monthly  delega- 
t.on  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  regular  hoiu* 
and  at  the  regular  time  of  9  ajn.  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  month. 

"Even  if  the  writer  had  written  the  story 
in  a  speculative  tone,  as  contrasted  from  its 
factual  tone,  the  matter  would  have  been 
most  serious.  For  the  writer  did  not  see  fit 
to  constUt  me  or  my  office  to  check  on  the 


accuracy  or  Inaccuracy  prior  to  the  writing 
and  publication  of  the  story. 

"But  the  seriousness  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion is  even  greater  in  that  the  writer  wrote 
In  a  factual  tone  with  a  fiatly  unqualified 
statement  that  the  delegation  did  not  meet 
in  September  because  there  had  been  some 
hard    feeling   between    Senators    SMrrH    and 

MtJSKIE. 

"Two  weeks  ago  I  wrote  the  writer  of  the 
story  about  this  serious  misrepresentation, 
pointing  out  my  going  to  Senator  Muskie's 
office  on  September  4.  1962,  expecting  the 
regular  meeting  to  be  held — and  Senator 
MrsKEE's  letter  of  September  10,  1962. 

"The  response  of  the  writer  w'Ss^hat  she 
would  be  glad  to  have  anything  I  wanted  to 
say  about  this  for  publication.  Since  the 
public  correction  of  her  misrepresentation 
was  her  responsibility,  I  declined  to  accept 
her  responsibility  and  Instead  replied  that 
such  act  of  correction  was  a  matter  for  her 
own  conscience. 

"The  misrepresentation  is  grave.  But  the 
Indicated  attitude  of  the  writer  is  even  more 
grave.  For  as  of  this  time — 2  weeks  later — 
to  my  knowledge  she  has  taken  no  initiative 
to  make  a  public  correction  herself.  Inas- 
much as  a  reasonable  time  for  correction  has 
elapsed,  I  feel  an  obligation  to  the  people  of 
Maine  to  make  this  refutation  In  fairness  to 
both  Senator  Muskie  and  myself." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  my 
statement,  I  disclosed  that  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  the  writer,  my  office  had  twice 
that  day — at  12:45  p.m.  and  at  3  p.m. — 
given  advance  notice  to  the  writer  that  I 
would  be  making  a  statement  concerning  the 
writer  at  the  delegation  meeting  at  4  pjn.. 
but  that  the  writer  had  stated  that  she 
could  not  be  present  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  press  at  the  meeting  because  she 
was  too  busy  with  arrangements  for  the 
dinner  of  the  Women's  National  Press  Club 
to  be  held  that  night. 

Senator  Muskie  stated  that  his  reaction  to, 
and  interpretation  of.  the  story  was  not  the 
same  as  mine.  He  said  that  he  did  net  re- 
gard the  matter  as  being  as  serious  as  I  did; 
that  while  the  writer's  style  of  writing  was 
subject  to  criticism,  he  did  not  believe  the 
writer  was  guilty  of  misrepresentation;  that 
he  felt  that  the  story  had  been  speculative 
Instead  of  In  a  factual  tone;  but  that  the 
statement  of  the  writer  was  Incorrect,  was  In 
error,  and  was  unfortunate;  that  contrary 
to  the  statement  of  the  writer,  a  delegation 
meeting  was  not  held  In  September  when 
he  was  the  chairman  becavise  of  lack  of  pend- 
ing business  and  not — and  I  repeat  "not" — 
because  of  any  hard  feeling  between  himself 
and  Senator  Smith;  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  hard  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Senator  SMrrH  toward  him. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  my  record  on 
participation  In  the  meetings  of  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation  and  I  resent  such 
misrepresentation  that  I  would  cause  the 
prevention  of  a  delegation  meeting  becatise 
of  any  person.U  feeling. 

The  ridiculous  nature  of  such  a  false 
charge  is  further  abundantly  clear  from  the 
actual  records  of  the  delegation.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  the  best  rfK-ord  on  at- 
tendance of  delegation  meetings  of  any 
member  of  the  delegation.  In  the  14  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  missed 
only  1  delegation  meeting.  That  was  8 
years  ago  back  In  1955.  And  since  the  writer 
attributed  the  cause  of  no  delegation  meet- 
ing last  September  to  her  fancied  hard  feel- 
ing between  Senator  Muskie  and  myself — I 
think  It  is  only  proper  to  point  out  that  the 
only  delegation  meeting  I  missed  was  4  years 
before  Senator  MrsKiE  even  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation.  In  other  words,  I 
have  not  missed  a  delegation  meeting  during 
all  of  the  time  that  Senator  Muskie  has 
been  a  member  of  the  delegation. 

During  all  of  my  22  years  In  Congress  I 
have  never   canceled  a   delegation  meeting. 


Staying  on  the  Job  not  to  miss  record  roll- 
caU  votes  In  the  Senate  and  not  to  mlaa  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation  meetings  U 
one  reason  why  I  stay  In  Washington  In- 
stead of  going  out  of  town  to  make  speeches 
whUe  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

I  am  proud  of  this  record,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  stand  by  silently  and  let  a  re- 
porter tarnish  that  record  with  a  misrep- 
resentation so  obvious  as  this  one. 


THE  U.S.  SENATE  AND  ITS  RULES 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  current  debate  on  the  wisdom  of 
amending  the  Senate  cloture  rule,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  published  in  the  November  1962 
issue  of  the  National  Parliamentarian, 
entitled  "The  U.S.  Senate  and  Its  Rules." 

Senator  Hruska  points  out  the  In- 
trinsic logic  of  the  present  rules  in  a 
legislative  body  whose  role  is  to  assure 
an  equal  voice  for  each  of  the  several 
States  in  the  law-making  process.  In  a 
carefully  reasoned  manner  the  article 
demonstrates  that  the  crucial  Issue  In 
this  debate  is  not  whether  there  is  a 
right  to  abuse  these  rules,  but  rather 
how  the  proper  function  of  the  Senate 
would  be  severely  handicapped  without 
them. 

The  National  Parliamentarian  Is  the 
oflQcial  journal  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Parliamentarians,  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
the  principles  of  parliamentary  law.  Its 
national  president  this  year  Is  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hasebroock,  of  West  Point.  Nebr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Senator  Hruska.  to  which  I 
liave  referred,  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Senate  and  Its  Rthjes 

(By  Roman  L.  Hruska,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Nebraska) 

Our  country,  at  the  time  of  our  Constitu- 
tion s  fabrication,  was  driven  by  a  kind  of 
dynamic  tension.  This  tension  pervades  the 
operational  structtire  and  philosophy  of  the 
e.ntlre  political,  economic,  and  social  system. 

It  also  pervades  the  Constitution  designed 
to  govern  that  system.  In  that  documents 
delicately  balanced  mechanism,  force  Is  set 
against  force,  power  against  power,  and  in- 
tere.^t  against  interest.  The  Constitution- 
makers  deliberately  provided  a  well-balanced 
mechanism  to  cope  with  an  everlasting 
struggle  between  those  determined  upon  ac- 
tion and  those  determined  to  oppose  such 
action.  To  each  side  were  given  powerful 
weapons.  And.  to  round  out  the  system, 
each  side  was  liable  to  t>e  transformed  at  any 
moment  into  the  operational  counterpart  of 
its  opponent. 

The  Senate  is.  of  course.  Intimately  and 
thoroughly  Involved  in  this  process.  Its 
rules  and  procedure  directly  reflect  that  in- 
volvement. Many  people  tend  either  to  Ig- 
nore or  to  resent  the  fact  that  Senators  do 
not  represent  Individuals  as  such  but  rather 
individuals  as  they  are  organized  into  States. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  implicitly  recognize 
that  fact. 

They  also  reflect  another  slgnlflcant  char- 
acteristic of  the  Senate,  Its  relatively  small 
size.     George  H.  Haynes  has  written: 

"The  Senate  rules  were  Intended  for  a 
body  which  at  the  .Ime  of  their  adoption 
had  not  more  than  20  Meonbers,  and  which 
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It  was  believed  would  always  remain  rela- 
tively amall.  Hence,  many  matters  •  •  • 
were  left  to  the  control  of  that  courtesy  and 
deference  which  It  was  expected  would  char- 
acterize the  small  group  of  Senators  In  the 
Intimate  contacts  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate's  member- 
ship U  now  larger  than  it  was  originally, 
the  Senate  sUll  cherishes  the  tradiUon  that 
In  most  of  their  relations  Its  Members  shall 
be  governed  by  ciistom  and  mutual  courtesy 
rather  than  by  an  elaborate  code  of  formal 
rxxles.  Of  the  original  list  of  rules  the  list 
of  all  but  three  is  to  be  found,  in  practically 
the  identical  phraseology,  In  the  standing 
rules  of  today." » 

Unlike  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate  does  not  have  to  contend  with  the 
problems  that  accompany  a  large  member- 
ship. It  has  relatively  few  rules  and  perhaps, 
as  a  distinguished  foreign  observer  has  put 
It,  "even  fewer  than  it  needs."  >  But  the  few 
it  does  have  enable  the  Senate  to  retain  a 
flexibility  of  action  and  a  tolerance  of  indi- 
viduality that  its  sister  body  can  hardly 
afford. 

This  tolerance  of  Individuality  and, 
therefore,  of  minorities  is  a  considerable 
prize.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  is,  after  all,  as  precious  an  element 
of  democratic  government  as  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  will  of  the  majority.  This  pro- 
tection is  one  of  the  unique  and  outstanding 
features  running  throughout  the  entire 
Constitution. 

There  is  no  automatic  guarantee  that  the 
majority  is  in  the  right.  Quite  frequently 
the  minority  possesses  the  truth.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  presents  numerous  in- 
stances irf  which  the  minority  preserved  the 
majority,  against  the  latter 's  will,  from 
acts  of  folly.  President  Andrew  Johnson  was 
saved  from  conviction  on  Impeachment  be- 
cause a  minority  of  one-third  held  fast.  Not 
the  least  to  be  said  for  the  Senate  is  that 
It  Is  a  bastion  for  minorities,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  ethnic,  or  whatever. 

And  here  we  have  arrived  at  the  crucial 
problem  imderlying  the  rules  of  every  leg- 
islative body,  or  of  any  organization  for  that 
matter.  That  problem  Involves  the  balance 
that  is  to  be  maintained  between  the  quite 
reasonable  desire  of  a  majority  to  convert  its 
niunbers  into  legislative  victories  and  the 
equally  reasonable  desire  of  a  minority  to 
protect  Itself  from  such  victories  at  its  ex- 
pense. To  put  the  matter  In  an  even  more 
troublesome  form,  we  are  faced  with  a  con- 
flict between  order  and   liberty. 

In  terms  of  the  democratic  ethos,  this  is 
an  Insoluble  problem.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives compromise  sacrifices  much  of 
each  Member's  Individual  rights.  Prof.  Lind- 
say Rogers  has  well  described  this  type  of 
development. 

"The  major  problem  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure has  been  the  reconciliation  of  two 
Irreconcilable  principles:  certainty  of  biisi- 
ness  and  liberty  of  discussion.  The  lead- 
ers of  a  legislative  body  must  be  able  to 
have  their  program  acted  upon,  but  to  ac- 
complish this  there  must  be  frequent  curtail- 
ment of  debate.  Taciturnity  Is  rarely  a  char- 
acteristic of  a  person  chosen  to  represent 
constituents,  and  there  is  thus  a  fairly  con- 
stant tendency  for  those  who  control  the 
procedure  of  a  legislative  assembly  to  sacri- 
fice discussion  to  their  timetable  and  to  deal 
more  and  more  ruthlessly  with  the  rights  of 
their  own  followers  and  of  opposing  minori- 
ties. Changes  of  rules  have  had  two  prin- 
cipal objectives.  They  have  been  designed,  In 
the  first  place,  to  make  It  certain  that  the 
majority    steamroller    would    proceed    and 
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not  be  stopped  by  the  minority;  and.  sec- 
ondly, to  prevent  the  course  of  the  steam- 
roller from  being  diverted  through  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  venturing  to  repudiate 
the  leaders  and  their  program."' 

The  Senate  wa«  originally  selected  and  has 
chosen  ever  since  to  lean  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. There  is  a  story,  perhaps  apocryphal, 
that  George  Washington  described  the  Sen- 
ate to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  saucer  into 
which  the  hot  tea  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  poured  to  cool. 

The  Senate  has  always  accepted  this  cool- 
ing function  seriously.  In  accomplishing 
that  function,  it  has  continued  to  emphasize 
freedom.  Instead  of  curtailing  rights,  the 
Senate's  rules  glorify  them.  Instead  of  cur- 
tailing debate,  the  Senate's  rules  encourage 
it.  "To  grant  to  one's  opponent  In  high 
political  discussion  and  maneuver  each  and 
all  of  the  rights  that  one  demands  for  him- 
self—that  is,  uniquely  in  this  country  cer- 
tainly, and  perhaps  in  all  the  world,  a  Senate 
rule,"  observes  William  S.  White.* 

This  has  been  so  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Republic.  The  very  first  page  of  Jeffer- 
son's historic  manual  gives  us  a  quotation 
from  Hatsell's  "Precedents"  which  sets  the 
spirit  of  the  rules.  "As  it  Is  always  In  the 
power  of  the  majority,  by  their  numbers,  to 
stop  any  improper  measures  proposed  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents,  the  only  weapons  by 
which  the  minority  can  defend  themselves 
against  similar  attempts  from  those  In  power 
are  the  forms  and  rules  of  proceeding."  ^ 

The  Senate  haa  zealously  guarded  this 
heritage  by  refusing  to  accept  radical  changes 
in  its  rules.  The  basic  rules  were  drawn  up 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Senate.  They 
consisted  of  19  articles.  The  total  today  is 
40,  but  the  spirit  of  the  first  19  still  prevails. 
There  have  been  only  four  major  recodi- 
fications, in  1806,  1820.  1868.  and  1884,  plus 
the  additions  made  by  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  These  revisions,  in  Haynes' 
words,  "have  been  significant  of  no  urgent 
spirit  of  revolt  or  reform;  they  have  been 
authorized  when  the  accumulation  of 
changes  through  a  long  series  of  years  made 
a  new  codification  desirable."  '  Numerous  at- 
tempts to  Institute  drastic  changes  have  been 
beaten  off,  especially  in  recent  years.  In 
1949,  1953,  1957.  and  1959,  for  example,  the 
Senate  met  and  defeated  vigorous  move- 
ments to  impose  a  strong  cloture  rule. 

The  last  two  of  these  struggles  occurred 
during  my  own  service  in  the  Senate.  They 
reinforced  in  a  striking  fashion  my  appreci- 
ation of  the  concept  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  last — indeed,  per- 
haps the  very  last — symbols  of  a  republic  of 
federated  states  which  America  truly  is.  The 
Senate  remains  this  Nation's  single  most  ef- 
fective agency  to  Impart  and  preserve  that 
very  vital  characteristic. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  and  eloquent  de- 
fenses of  the  position  adopted  by  the  major- 
ity of  Federalists,  Democrats,  Whigs,  and  Re- 
publicans over  the  decades  was  delivered  by 
Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  on  June 
4,  1926.  In  the  heat  of  a  battle  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  cloture,  he  roarer! :  "Gag 
rule  is  the  last  resort  of  the  legislative 
scoundrel."    He  continued: 

"Gag  rule  is  the  thing  that  men  inexpe- 
rienced in  legislative  proceedings  always  ad- 
vocate at  first,  and  if  they  have  any  sense, 
nearly  always  retire  from  as  gracefully  as 
possible  after  they  have  seen  it  in  operation. 
"As  long  as  we  preserve  complete  freedom 
of  speech  in  this  body  we  will  have  done 
much  to  preserve  the  prestige  of  the  Senate. 
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That,  however.  Is  not  important.  We  «ii. 
have  done  much  to  promote  a  condltin«^ 
deliberate  and  careful  action.  S  «  ♦v** 
great  desideratum."  '  »'  «  tl»e 

In  more  measured  and  dispassionate  ton« 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachuset^ 
wrote :  **»':ii« 

"Debate  in  the  Senate  has  remained  nrar 
tically  unlimited,  and  despite  the  impatient 
which  unrestricted  debate  often  crelT^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  lone  ^tl 
it  has  been  most  Important  and  Indeed  v^ 
essential  to  free  and  democratic  government 
to  have  one  body  where  every  great  quesUon 
could  be  fully  and  deliberately  dlscS.i^ 
Undoubtedly  there  are  evils  in  unlimited  d.' 
bate,  but  experience  shows  that  these  eviu 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  benefit  of  havin. 
one  body  in  the  Government  where  debat* 
cannot  be  shut  off  arbitrarily  at  the  win 
of  a  partlzan  (sic)  majority  •  •  •  the  fun 
opportunity  for  deliberation  and  discussion 
characteristic  of  the  Senate,  has  prevents! 
much  rash  legislation  born  of  the  passlM 
of  an  election  struggle,  and  has  perfected  sUli 
more  that  which  ultimately  found  its  wm 
to  the  statute  book."'  ^ 

Not  infrequently  the  Senator's  devotion  to 
its  traditions  is  misunderstood.  The  way  in 
which  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  was  handled  is  a  recent  and 
excellent  example.  When  the  Senate  n 
fused  to  discharge  one  of  its  committees  from 
further  consideration  and  jurisdiction  of  4 
resolution  concerning  this  proposal,  the  vote 
was  widely  interpreted  as  indicating  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  opposed  setting  ud 
such  a  Department.  ^ 

In  fact,  the  vote  proved  nothing  elthe 
way  on  that  score.  The  Issue  for  many 
perhaps  most.  Senators  was  whether,  at  the 
command  of  the  administration,  orderly  pro- 
cedure was  to  be  disrupted  by  removing 
from  a  respected  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  a  measvire  it  was  conscientiously  con- 
sidering. This  has  been  done  in  the  past 
only  under  extraordinary  circimistances.  In 
this  instance,  there  were  no  such  circum- 
stances and  the  Senate  rightly  rejected  an 
attempt  at  coercion  from  the  executive 
branch. 

A  further  factor,  depriving  the  vote  as  one 
on  the  merits,  was  the  hostility  created  in 
the  minds  of  some  Senators  because  the  Pres- 
ident sought  to  circumvent  the  wUl  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress  by  resorting  to  the 
Reorganization  Act  Instead  of  allowing  the 
normal  and  usual  methods  to  function  In 
passing  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

Incidentally,  the  whole  affair  Involved  a 
paradox  familiar  to  parliamentarians,  and 
this  because  of  the  President's  resorting  to 
the  Reorganization  Act.  Those  who  opposed 
the  Department  were  put  Into  the  position 
of  voting  against  the  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval,  while  the  proponents 
were  attempting  to  bring  the  same  resolu- 
tion to  a  vote  hoping  to  defeat  It. 

Despite  thts  and  many  other  successful  de- 
fenses of  the  traditional  Senate  way  of  doing 
things,  there  have  been  in  recent  years  some 
unhappy  indications  of  erosion.  One  of  these 
is  of  particular  Importance  because  It  has 
developed  out  of  the  traditions  and  rules  of 
the  Senate  Itself. 

Unanimous-consent  agreemente  have  been 
a  familiar  element  of  the  Senate  scene  for 
at  least  a  century.  Prior  to  1914  these 
arrangements  to  take  a  final  vote  on  a  speci- 
fied date  and  time  were  gentlemen's  agree- 
ments governed  by  custom  and  not  enforcl- 
ble  by  the  Chair.  As  might  be  expected  In 
the  Senate,  they  were  never  violated.  Since 
the  adoption  of  rule  XII,  paragraph  3.  In 
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1914,  unanimous-consent  agreements  have 
ooerated  as  orders  of  the  Senate. 

These  agreements,  whereby  the  entire  body 
voluntarily  gs'?"  Iteelf  on  a  specific  measure, 
seem  quite  innocent  at  first  glance.  A  single 
objection,  after  all,  blocks  any  agreement. 
And  these  agreements  were  relatively  inno- 
cent in  the  days  when  they  were  used  spar- 
inifly  and  ^«'"®  ll™*****  ^  setting  a  time  for 
the  end  of  debate  and  the  final  vote. 

In  recent  decades,  however,  they  have  be- 
come more  elaborate.  They  now  frequent- 
ly Include  limitations  on  the  time  for  debate 
on  amendments;  they  fix  the  time  for  vot- 
ing on  amendments:  they  divide  and  des- 
ignate the  control  of  time;  and  a  great  many 
of  them  require  that  motions  and  amend- 
ments be  germane  to  the  business  under  con- 
sideration. In  effect,  the  Senate  has  very 
frequently  operated  in  recent  years  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  Imposed  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  these  agreements 
are  useful  devices  for  expediting  the  trans- 
action of  business.  But  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  they  impose,  in 
Rogers'  phrase,  "a  species  of  closure."  •  A 
very  good  case  can  be  made  that  what  the 
Senate  needs  Is  not  greater  speed  but  more 
thorough  consideration  of  legislation. 

It  is  often  said  that  these  are  days  in  which 
swift  action  Is  required.  In  almost  the  same 
breath  we  hear  complalnte  that  Congress 
should  give  way  to  the  demands  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  because  In  this  complex  world 
the  latter  has  a  firmer  grip  on  the  complex- 
ities. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Senate  can  act  swiftly 
and  has  done  so  when  the  need  has  arisen. 
Furthermore.  It  Is  because  of  those  very  com- 
plexities that  the  Senate's  deliberative  func- 
tion Is  now  more  valuable  than  ever.  In  my 
Judgment,  to  dilute  or  Impair  It,  carries  high 
threat  to  the  true  mission  and  purpose  of 
this  body. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  words,  written  In  1885. 
are  as  true  today  as  they  were  then.  He  de- 
clared that  "It  must  be  regarded  as  no  In- 
considerable addition  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  Senate  that  it  enjoys  a  much  greater 
freedom  of  discussion  than  the  House  can 
allow  Itself.  The  Senate's  opportunities  for 
op>en  and  unrestricted  discussion  and  Ite  sim- 
ple, comparatively  unencumbered  forms  of 
procedure,  unquestionably  enable  It  to  ful- 
fill with  very  considerable  success  Its  high 
functions  as  a  chamber  of  revision."  '° 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  devote  Iteelf  to  the  traditions  and 
ideals  It  represente. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  EF- 
FORTS TO  LESSEN  FILIBUSTER- 
ING TACTICS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  press  release  prepared  for 
distribution  on  January  4,  1963,  empha- 
sizing my  opposition  to  filibustering  tac- 
tics and  my  support  of  efforts  to  amend 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stating  that  he  continues  to  be  an  oppo- 
nent of  filibustering  tactics.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Democrat,  of  Weet  Vir- 
ginia, says  he  intends  to  support  efforte  to 
be  made  in  the  Senate  to  change  the  rule 
on  debate  Umitatlon. 
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If  the  proposal  Is  brought  to  a  vote.  Sena- 
tor Randolph  announces  that  he  will  be 
among  those  recorded  for  a  rules  amendment 
to  permit  a  majority  of  Senators  voting  to 
Invoke  cloture.  Instead  of  the  present  re- 
quirement of  two-thirds  of  those  voting. 

The  West  Virginian  says  it  is  his  belief  that 
no  cloture  motion  ever  will  be  filed  until 
after  there  has  been  extended  debate  on  an 
Issue,  and  he  reminds  that  even  after  cloture 
Is  invoked  each  of  the  100  Senators  would  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  hour  to  discuss  the 
business  before  the  Senate. 

"I  believe  in  the  validity  and  the  necessity 
of  allowing  reasonable  periods  of  debate," 
Senator  Randolph  explains,  "but  I  am  op- 
posed to  unreasonable  delaying  tactics  by 
any  bloc  to  prevent  an  issue  from  being 
brought  to  a  vote.  And  I  believe  a  majority 
of  Senators  voting — not  two-thirds — should 
be  sufficient  to  Invoke  a  rule  that  the  point 
has  been  reached  where  each  Senator  shall 
be  allowed  an  additional  hour — or  a  total  of 
100  hours  of  debate — before  there  shall  be 
a  vote  on  the  pending  issue.  We  must  ex- 
pedite the  legislative  processes  in  the  public 
interest.  Filibusters  extend  sessions  of  the 
Congress  excessively,  create  unjustified  extra 
expenses,  and  delay  the  enactment  of  vital 
legislation." 

Senator  Randolph  adds  that  11  the  motion 
for  a  majority  rule  falls  he  will  support  an 
amendment  to  compromise  at  a  figure  of 
three-fifths  of  Senators  voting  as  the  require- 
ment to  invoke  cloture.  He  says  that 
although  he  prefers  the  majority  vote 
amendment  to  existing  rules,  a  change  from 
the  present  two-thirds  to  three-fifths  of 
members  voting  would  represent  progress. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  Senator  Randolph 
supported  a  three-fifths  of  members  voting 
proposal,  but  that  amendment  failed.  He 
then  voted  for  the  amendment  by  which  the 
Senate  changed  the  rule  from  two-thirds  of 
the  constitutional  membership  to  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  as  the 
requirement  to  Invoke  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 


WHAT  IS  THE  U.S.  FUTURE  IN 
EUROPE? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  what  will  be.  for  me,  a  major 
speech  on  foreign  policy.  It  is  on  the 
subject,  "What  Is  the  U.S.  Future  in 
Europe?" 

During  the  delivery  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  not  yield  until  my  formal  remarks 
are  completed.  I  shall  follow  that  policy 
in  the  interest  of  time,  and  also  because 
I  believe  that  by  following  that  proce- 
dure we  can  have  a  much  more  helpful 
colloquy  at  the  end  of  my  speech,  for 
then  it  will  be  possible  to  refer  to  the 
speech  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  the  debates  and 
commentaries  of  the  last  several  weeks 
has  come  the  realization  to  Americans 
and  Europeans  alike  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
are  undergoing  changes  that  require  re- 
view and  reconsideration  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  all  our  countries. 


Although  I  was  a  floor  manager  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  when  It  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  in  1949,  I  am  not 
among  those  who  believe  that  treaty 
bound  us  forever  to  Europe  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  perpetual  U.S.  presence  on  the 
Continent. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  ever  bestowed  upon  me 
was  in  1949.  when  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  invited  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken],  the  late  Senator 
Tobey.  of  New  Hampshire,  and  myself 
to  assist  him  as  floor  leaders  In  the  han- 
dling of  the  NATO  treaty  through  this 
body.  He  particularly  assigned  to  me 
article  5  of  the  treaty,  which  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  the  one-for-all,  all-for- 
one  doctrine.  On  the  basis  of  that  ex- 
perience, I  have  never  cesised  in  my 
abiding  interest  in  the  problems  of 
NATO. 

Today,  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  of  NATO — knowing  that  many 
persons  will  disagree  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  I  have  reached,  but  also 
knowing  that  many  agree  with  me. 
Many  of  the  questions  I  shall  raise  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  NATO  are  also 
being  raised  at  the  grassroots  of 
America. 

I  would  have  the  Senate  always  re- 
member that  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Nation  belongs  to  the  American  people, 
and  that  the  American  people  can  direct 
their  own  foreign  policy  wisely  and  in 
our  national  self-interest  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  appraised  of  the  facts 
in  regard  to  international  problems.  So 
convinced  am  I  of  that  tenet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  on  many  occasions  on  this 
floor  I  have  pleaded  for  the  lifting  of 
the  bars  of  secrecy  on  a  good  many  of 
the  facets  of  U.S.  foreign  policy;  and 
today  I  plead  that  cause  again. 

Mr.  President,  when  there  is  any  par- 
ticular bit  of  information  the  conceal- 
ment of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  security  of  our  country.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  American  people  would 
want  it  kept  secret;  and  I  would  join  in 
any  such  policy  on  the  part  of  an  ad- 
ministration of  any  party. 

But  I  am  still  of  the  view  that  there 
is  much  about  U.S.  foreign  policy  of 
which  the  American  people  are  not 
aware,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  supplied  with  all  the  informa- 
tion to  which  I  believe  they  are  entitled. 
So  long  as  I  sit  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  shall  continue — 
as  I  have  done  many  times — to  raise  the 
question,  "Why  cannot  this  be  told  the 
American  people?" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to  re- 
port to  the  people  of  our  Nation  that,  in 
my  opinion,  under  this  administration 
more  information  on  more  phases  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  is  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  the  Nation  than 
during  any  other  time  in  my  18  years 
of  service  in  this  body.  It  is  my  view 
that  this  administration  also  recognizes 
the  importance  of  an  enlightened  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  if  America  is  to  re- 
main free;  and,  of  course,  questions  of 
foreign  policy  are  fundamental  to  the 
preservation  of  American  freedom. 

I  mention  this  bit  of  philosophy  of 
mine  at  the  outset  because  in  the  speech 
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I  shall  present  certain  factual  Informa- 
tion which  does  not  in  any  way  violate 
any  of  the  secrecy  prohibitions.  It  Is 
Information  gathered  from  my  own  re- 
search, and  I  wish  to  assur«  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  very  carefully 
checked  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
presenting  in  this  public  fashion  today 
the  information  contained  in  this  speech. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  regrettable  that  so 
many  people  responsible  for  foreign 
policy  in  the  United  States  today  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  original 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  They  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  NATO  was,  and  should 
be,  permanent,  and  that  this  country 
must  see  to  it  that  it  Is  permanent. 

If  we  do  base  American  policy  of  the 
next  10  or  20  years  on  that  assumption, 
then  we  are  really  transforming  NATO 


That  fear  was,  of  course,  that  Commu- 
nist armies,  whose  foreboding  presence 
nearby  had  made  possible  a  successful 
Communist  coup  d'etat  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, would  sweep  across  a  defense- 
less Europe.  Large  domestic  Communist 
parties  within  many  of  these  countries 
were  also  preying  upon  the  misery  of 
their  people. 

As  one  who  participated  fully  in  the 
debates  which  resulted  in  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  that  treaty  in  1949. 1  am  satis- 
fled  that  it  has  accomplished  this  pur- 


January  i^ 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  combined  milit.^ 
and  economic  aid  to  these  countrtiTi 
truly  Impressive.  Since  World  YT^n 
we  have  spent  over  $41.5  billion  on  S 
kmds  of  aid  to  NATO  countries  in  Jt 
dition  to  military  aid,  the  figures  for  eS^ 
nomic  aid  are  shown  in  a  table  whS 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prinSn 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The  tiS 
shows  the  economic  aid  that  we  h^ 
contributed  to  each  one  of  the  NA-m 
countries  since  World  War  n. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 


pose.    Together  with  the  Marshall  plan,     ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^^no' ^"* 
It  contributed  to  a  degree  of  economic     fnUn^.-  P^'^^Q  ^  the  Record,  as 

recovery  In  Western  Europe  that  has  sur 


passed  all  previous  levels  of  prosperity. 

EXTENT   OF    tJJI.   AID 

It  was  a  corollary  of  this  objective  of 
the  treaty  that  the  United  States  would 


into  an  alliance  with  new  purposes  and     ?^^®  to  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  NATO's 


new  objectives.  If  that  Is  desirable— and 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  us.  if  we 
are  joined  wholeheartedly  by  out  NATO 
partners — then  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  Europe  should  understand 
that  our  nations  are  embarking  on  some- 
thing new. 

That  Is  why  I  am  directing  this  speech 
to  the  subject  of  NATO  and  what  its 
future  and  our  future  In  Europe  should 
be.     '"'    ■      -     - 


forces  for  some  time,  both  directly  and 
by  military  aid  to  our  partner  members. 
It  was  clear  from  the  report  that  for 
each  European  member,  economic  re- 
covery would  always  have  priority  over 
their  contribution  to  NATO  defenses 
To  quote  again  from  the  report: 

In  the  event  there  Is  competition  between 
the  two  programs  for  manpower  and  mate- 
rials, the  committee  has  been  assured  that 


follows : 

[In  miUiozLs] 
Belgium   and  Luxembourg...  .7^  . 

Denmark ^  'J^  « 

France "■" -  .  ???  3 

West   Germany I"  I  rill 

West  Berlin.  '.tHT.s 

Iceland 

Italy J 

The   Netherlands. \'^'l 

Norway ."::::::"  'S-j 

Portugal „'• 

spam' :::::::::::::::- 1  S  i 

United    Kingdom 7'«S, 

Greece j  .^^ 

1.581.8 


131.0 
70.  J 


Turkey 

Mr.  MORSE 


Mr.  President,  this  aid 
represents  a  tremendous  siun  of  monev— 
$41,500,000,000     -'-  —     -  "^^ 


be.     Obviously,  I  do  not  make'the'as-     ?^Tr«t^ Jt''°''^'"J  7,"^  ^''''®  ^"'  P'"*"'""^-     ^^^-J^oo.ooo.OOO    since    World    War 'n 

WOtonly  is  It  open,  but  It  should  be  de-  covery.     No   increase   In   the   armed    forces 

bated  and  dIscusseJ  In  the  highest  for-  ot  the  parties,   above  that  provided  for  in 

«gn  policy  and  military  councils  of  the  *^®^^  present  budgets,  la  currently  contem- 

~'""  ~'    "  plated.  i 

The  result  was  that  for  several  years 


United  States  and  Europe. 

ORICIMAI,  PUBFOSES  OT  NATO 


fully  realize  it  or  not.  rising  with  in- 
creasing  frequency.  Is  the  question 
How  much  longer,  and  with 
justification? 


what 


It  Is  easy  to  be  misunderstood  when     ^^  United  States  not  only  made  good 


on  our  obligation  to  contribute  our  own 
share  of  NATO,  but  made  good  much  of 
the  European  share,  too. 

The  first  fiscal  year— fiscal  1950— pro- 
posed U.S.  grants  of  $1,130  miUion, 


ex- 


one  discusses  an  alliance.  I  want  to  put 
my  comments  In  perspective  by  saying 
at  the  beginning  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  close  Ues  of  com- 
merce and  history  will  continue  to  bind  ^ ^.^,.   ^^- 

the  North  Atlantic  Community.  Irrespec-     elusive  of  Greece  and  Turkey   for  pact 
tlve   of  diflaculties   over   the   Common    members. 
Market,  over  Skybolt,  or  over  any  of  the 
other  Individual  Issues  that  may  arise. 

But  It  Is  to  describe  the  obvious  to  say 
that  things  are  not  the  same  today  as 
they  were  in  1949,  when  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  was  ratified  and  made  ef- 
fective. 


The  American  people  are  entitled  to  an 
answer,  for  it  is  their  foreign  poUcy  and 
their  money  that  is  Involved. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  but  trustees  of  the  people's  for- 
eign policy.  As  we  begin  this  new  ses- 
sion of  Congress  with  predictions  that 
there  will  be  enlarged  expenditure  re- 
o-        ^      ,  quests  for  economic  and  military  foreiim 

Since  fiscal  1945  through  June  of  1962.     aid.  I  think  now  Is  the  time  to  serve  cl«ir 
tne  Umted  States  furnished  to  all  NATO     notice  on  the  administrators  of  foreim 
^n^ni^  r^}:^J^  ^^  totaling  $17,228.-     Policy  that  they  must  expect  to  be  asked 
S?'  *    '^      *^  ^^"^^  includes  all  military    in  great  detail  for  the  evidence  and  the 
aia  to  Greece  and  Turkpv    Vtornr-a  ary^     data    iucfifuino-  a   continuation  of  our 


Greece  and  Turkey,  before  and 
after  their  NATO  membership.    In  ad- 
dition, this  country  has  spent  $1  908  - 
In  fact,  one  of  the  major  premises  of     600,000  for  the  U.S.  share  of  the  NATO 
"         '  Infrastructui-e  and  other  regional  obli- 

gations. 


that  treaty  no  longer  exists.  That  prem- 
ise—and it  is  spelled  out  in  the  report 
on  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaUons  Committee— was  the  economic 
ruin  of  Europe  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding Western  Europe  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  military  security  to  permit 
economic  recovery  to  proceed. 
In  the  words  of  the  committee  report: 
It  (the  treaty)  should  facmtate  long-term 
economic  recovery  through  replacing  the 
sense  ot  Insecurity  by  one  of  confidence  in 
the  future. 

And  again: 

The  European  recovery  program  is  de- 
signed to  cure  Europe's  economic  Ills-  the 
treaty  is  an  antidote  lor  insecurity.  Ob- 
viously, each  of  the  programs  can  contribute 
much  toward  the  success  of  the  other.  On 
the  one  hand  economic  health  Is  essential 
to  stability  and  defensive  strength.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  treaty  can  do  much  to  stimu- 
late new  business  enterprise  and  increase 
production  by  dlapelllng  the  fear  that  has 
haunted  Western  Europe  since  ttie  war. 


Specifically,  these  figures  for  military 
aid  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 


data   justifying  a  ..     _ 

present  foreign  policy  aid,  and  justifica- 
tion for  any  proposal  for  an  increase  of 
that  aid  in  any  segments  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  In  that  spirit  of 
fulfilling  what  I  consider  to  be  an  obli- 
gation that  I  owe  as  a  trustee — and  only 
one  of  the  trustees — of  a  people's  for- 


sent  that  a  table  showing  our  military     ^.^^^  Policy  that  I  raise  the  various  ques 


aid  to  NATO  countries— country  by 
country— since  the  inception  of  the  pact 
be  pnnted  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[In  mllUons] 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  |i  isq  4 

Denmark '  ana' t 

Pranrp                             605.3 

t^^l: 4,  262.  4 

West  Germany ggj  g 

Italy -"  2,  292.' 5 

Norway ^^  ^ 

The   Netherlands 1  252  8 

l,Sf^ -":::::::   *  sse.  e 

Spain gg,^  ,j 

United  Kingdom HI     1,045  0 

Greece 1*602  s 

Turkey :::::"  j;  m  5 


tions  and  make  the  comments  that  I 
make  in  my  speech  today. 

The  great  bulk  of  these  sums  was 
dispensed  several  years  ago,  but  they 
stiU  represent  the  extent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Investment  in  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous Europe. 

Certainly,  those  figures  refute  any  hint 
that  the  United  States  has  been  guilty 
of  poor  faith  toward  our  NATO  part- 
ners. 

So  does  the  stationing  of  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  under  the  NATO 
command.  Indeed,  even  today  the 
United  States  is  furnishing  25  percent  of 
the  NATO  Central  European  Command. 
This  command  has  only  24  of  the  30 
divisions  required  for  It:  The  United 
Kingdom  Is  furnishing  3  of  these;  the 
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United  States  5.  plus  3  armored  regi- 
ments; Prance  2;  Germany  9;  Belgium 
2;   the  Netherlands  2;    and   Canada   1 

brigade.  *    *      >, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain pages  from  a  publication  called  the 
Communist  Bloc  and  the  Western  AUi- 
j^nces— The  Military  Balance.  1962-63. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAKT     II — THE     WESTERN     ALLIANCES 

Strategic  forces 
All  strategic  nuclear  forces  are  under  na- 
tional control  except  for  the  NATO  Striking 
Fleet  Atlantic  and  the  NATO  Striking  Force 
South  which  are  called  the  U.S.  2d  and  6th 
Fleets  respectively.  An  essential  component 
of  the  strategic  forces  of  the  West  Is  Its  air 
and  missile  warning  systems. 

1.  U.S.  Air  and  Missile  Bases 

The  United  States  has  seven  separate  stra- 
tegic weapon  systems,  and  during  1962  rapid 
progress  was  made  In  the  buildup  and  de- 
rloyment  of  her  missile  systems.  The  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  claimed  that  the 
American  strategic  forces  could  still  carry 
out  devastating  counterattack  on  the  cen- 
ters of  Soviet  military  power,  even  after  ab- 
sorbing the  full  Impact  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  Nevertheless  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can strategic  retaliatory  systems  and  to 
make  them  less  vulnerable  to  surprise  at- 
tack. This  Is  partly  with  a  view  to  retaining 
the  option  of  using  the  deterrent  in  a  con- 
trolled and  selective  fashion  In  response  to 
any  local  Soviet  aggression. 

Strategic  Air  Command  is  divided  Into  (a) 
the  2d,  5th,  and  8th  Air  Forces  and  the  Ist 
Missile  Division,  all  based  on  the  continental 
United  States:  (b)  the  16th  Air  Force  In 
Spain,  the  7th  Air  Division  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  3d  Air  Division  based  on 
Guam. 

Strategic  aircraft:  By  the  beginning  of 
1963  the  B-52  force  should  have  expanded 
to  the  plarmed  celling  of  630  planes  In  14 
wings  all  based  on  the  continental  United 
States.  Some  will  still  carry  only  multi- 
megaton  free  falling  bombs,  but  the  B-52G's 
(which  have  been  in  service  for  a  year) 
carry — alternatively  or  additionally — two 
apiece  of  the  Hound  Dog  missiles  which  can 
deliver  4-megaton  warheads  over  600  miles. 
The  Skybolt  1,000-mile  missile  for  the  B-52H 
will  not  be  In  service  In  1963. 

The  phased  reduction  of  the  B-47  medium 
bomber  force,  which  was  halted  In  1961  at 
a  level  of  850  operational  aircraft.  Is  being 
resumed.  Two  wings  of  B-58  aircraft,  with 
45  aircraft  in  each,  will  be  in  position  by 
December  1962. 

About  600  KC-135  aerial  tankers  are  in 
service  extending  the  ranges  of  the  bombers 
by  Inflight  refuelling. 

The  practice  of  maintaining  50  percent  of 
SAC  aircraft  on  a  15-mlnute  ground  alert 
is  being  continued. 

Missiles:  About  90  Atlas  missiles  are  op- 
erational; within  a  year  the  number  should 
rise  to  126;  the  first  66  missiles  are  on  soft 
sites,  but  the  remainder  are  to  be  deployed 
In  hardened  sites.  Thirty-six  Titan  I  missiles 
are  In  service  now  and  another  18  can  be  ex- 
pected by  the  end  of  1962.  Thirty-six  Titan 
II's,  which  can  be  fired  from  underground 
Bllos,  will  become  operational  during  1963 
and  early  1964.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
Minuteman  missiles  will  be  deployed  in 
hardened  silos  by  the  end  of  1962.  Funds 
have  been  voted  for  a  total  of  800  Minute- 
man,  of  which  450  are  planned  to  be  deployed 
by  July.  1963. 

2.  RAF  Bomber  Command 

This  force  includes  about  180  Vulcan, 
Victor,  and  Valiant  bombers,  each   able  to 


deliver  one  or  more  multimegaton  free  falling 
bombs.  It  is  trained  and  organized  either  to 
carry  out  strategic  strikes  In  conjunction 
with  or  independently  of  U.S.  strategic  forces 
or  to  reinforce  RAF  oversea  commands  if  a 
conventional  or  tactical  nuclear  war  threat 
develops. 

A  number  of  squadrons  have  already  con- 
verted to  Vulcan  B2,  and  will  convert  to 
Victor  B2;  both  can  carry  the  Blue  Steel 
standoff  bomb.  This  missile,  which  files 
with  a  thermonuclear  warhead,  is  now  be- 
coming operational.  As  the  planes  to  carry 
it  are  being  acquired  the  Valiants  are  being 
increasingly  employed  as  aerial  tankers. 
About  100  Valiants  are  still  flying  in  various 
roles. 

Bomber  Command  keeps  a  proportion  of 
its  planes  on  ground  alert. 

Bomber  Command  also  maintain  60  Thor 
missiles.  The  warheads  are  under  Anglo- 
American  dual  control.  Thet-e  Thors  are  due 
to  be  scrapped  by  October  1963. 

3.  The  French  Striking  Force 
A  Strategic  Air  Command  has  been  formed 
and  Is  at  present  equipped  with  40  Vautour 
lIBs  capable  of  delivering  high  explosive 
bombs.  This  command  will  eventually  have 
50  Mirage  IV  light  bombers  capable  of  de- 
livering the  nuclear  fission  bombs  that  will 
then  be  available  and  supported  by  12  KC- 
135  aerial  tankers.  The  first  seven  Mirages 
are  due  to  be  delivered  In  1963. 

4.  European  MisEilc  Bases 
The  Italian  and  Turkish  Air  Forces  main- 
tain two  and  one  squadrons,  respectively,  of 
Jupiter  MRBMs.  There  are  15  missiles  per 
squadron.  In  both  cases  the  warheads  re- 
main under  American  control. 

5.  Seapower 

A  high  percentage  of  the  2,000  planes 
which  can  be  embarked  on  the  21  attack  car- 
riers of  the  U.S.  Navy  could  make  a  ther- 
monuclear strike,  but  nearly  half  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  air  defense  and  would 
presumably  be  used  In  that  role  In  general 
war.  The  most  Important  attack  plane  (nu- 
merically) is  the  A-4D  Skyhawk,  about  1.500 
of  which  are  flying  with  the  US.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  About  150  A-3D  Skywarrlors 
are  also  In  service  and  the  first  A-3J  Vigi- 
lantes are  now  being  introduced. 

Nine  Polaris  ballistic  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines have  been  commissioned  and  the 
figure  Is  expected  to  rise  to  18  by  the  end  of 
1963.  Each  boat  Is  armed  with  16  missiles. 
The  first  6  were  given  the  A-1  Polaris 
which  has  a  range  of  1.200  nautical  miles 
but  the  next  13  are  being  given  the  A-2 
which  can  travel  1.500  nautical  miles.  Un- 
like the  carriers  each  of  which  Is  organic  to 
one  of  the  main  U.S.  Navy  fleets,  these 
submarines  form  a  separate  command. 

The  British  Fleet  Air  Arm  now  has  two 
squadrons  of  Buccaneer  aircraft  In  service. 
These  can  fly  off  carriers  to  deliver  a  thermo- 
nuclear bomb. 

6.  NORAD 

This  command  was  formed  through  the 
integration  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
air  defenses.  It  includes  5  Canadian  Inter- 
ceptor squadrons  whose  CF-100  aircraft  have 
now  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  66 
F-lOl's. 

The  U.S.  Air  Defense  Command  has  1.500 
fighters  of  which  500  are  manned  by  the  Air 
National  Guard.  They  include  some  400 
F-lOls,  700  F-102's,  and  about  250  F-106's: 
the  F-lOl's  and  F-106"8  have  air-to-air  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheads.  Some  P-86'8 
and  P-89"s  still  In  service  will  soon  be  with- 
drawn. The  ADC  also  operates  a  consider- 
able number  of  Bomarc  ground-to-air  mis- 
siles. Of  these  180  are  Bomarc  A's  with  a 
range  of  250  miles  and  by  July  1963  they 
will  be  supported  by  about  150  Bomarc  B's 
with  a  440  mile  range.  The  RCAF  will  man 
2  Bomarc  B  squadrons  with  28  missiles 
apiece. 


The  U.S.  Army  contribution  to  NORAD 
consists  of  the  Nike  series  of  ground-to-air 
missiles  of  which  there  are  12  launchers  in  a 
battery.  The  Nlke-AJax  has  an  HE  war- 
head and  a  slant  range  of  ao  miles  whereas 
the  Nike-Hercules  has  a  75-mlle  slant  range 
and  offers  the  option  of  a  nuclear  warhead. 
In  January  1962  76  Nike-AJax  batteries  were 
still  being  manned  by  National  Guard  units 
but  these  are  steadily  converting  to  the 
Hercules.  About  100  Hercules  batteries  have 
been  established  so  far. 

The  distant  early  warning  line  is  the 
northernmost  and  most  important  of  three 
lines  of  radar  stations  Intended  to  track  in- 
coming manned  aircraft.  Airborne  and  sea- 
borne stations  constitute  slmUar  chains  on 
the  flanks  of  the  DEW  line  and  down  the 
Central  Pacific.  Additionally  two  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  systems  stations  are 
in  operation  in  Greenland  and  Alaska.  A 
complementary  one  at  Fyllngdales  in  Tork- 
shlre  should  become  operational  by  mld- 
1963.  It  will  be  used  for  tracking  rather 
than  detection.  The  BMEWS  detection  sets 
already  In  use  can  give  SAC  the  necessary  15- 
minute  warning. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
There  are  three  major  military  commands 
In  NATO — those  of  Euj-ope,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  channel,  respectively.  Of  these,  only 
Allied  Command,  Europe,  has  national  forces 
assigned  to  Its  operational  control  In  peace- 
time. However,  all  three  commands  Include 
earmarked  forces  which  are  forces  that  mem- 
ber countries  have  agreed  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commanders  in  the  event  of 
war  Other  forces  remain  under  national 
control,  either  to  Insure  the  defense  of  the 
nationil  territories  or  to  meet  commitments 
outside  the  NATO  area. 

The  deployment  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons into  NATO  land  forces  is  continuing. 
Th?  principal  ones  Involved  are  Honest  John 
at  brigade  or  divisional  levels  and  Corporal 
and  Redstone  at  corps  or  army  levels.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  country  that  has 
produced  any  nuclear  warheads  appropriate 
for  missile  delivery  and  she  retains  control 
over  them  even  when  the  missiles  themselves 
are  operated  by  other  national  forces.  Under 
the  "double  key"  arrangements  the  nuclear 
warheads  can  only  be  flred  by  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  the  hoet 
country.  During  1963,  Pershing  and  Ser- 
geant will  partially  replace  Redstone  and 
Corporal,  respectively,  in  the  U.S.  7th  Army 
and  Pershing  will  be  acquired  also  by  the 
Bundeswehr.  The  7th  Army  has  introduced 
Davy  Crockett  mortars,  which  can  throw  a 
nuclear  or  high  explosive  shell  2,000  to  4,000 
yards,  down  to  the  level  of  armored  recon- 
naissance companies,  but  it  appears  that 
atomic  warheads  are  retained  at  a  higher 
echelon. 

The  NATO  infrastructure  program  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  220  standard  NATO  airfields  capa- 
ble of  all-weather  operation  of  all  types  of 
aircraft.  They  constitute  the  chief  bases 
for  the  5,500  or  so  tactical  aircraft  belong- 
ing to  the  air  forces  in  Europe  of  the  NATO 
powers.  Only  major  infrastructure  achieve- 
ments include  the  building  of  5300  mUes 
of  fuel  pipelines,  together  with  storage  tanks 
for  160,000  tons  and  the  construction  of 
27,000  miles  of  communications  and  signals 
networks. 

Certain  pieces  of  equipment  have  been 
designated  as  standard  for  NATO  although 
this  does  not  mean  that  they  have  been, 
or  are  intended  to  be,  introduced  into  aU 
national  forces.  The  major  weapon  sys- 
tems concerned  include  the  Hawk  and  Side- 
winder antiaircraft  missiles,  the  Bullpup 
guided  bomb,  the  F-104G  Starflghter  and 
Plat  G-91  fighters,  and  the  Breguet  1150  At- 
lantlque  maritime  patrol  aircraft.  Multi- 
lateral production  programs  for  each  of 
these  systems  have  been  initiated  by  various 
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groups  of  NATO  countries.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  is  the  F-104a  Starflghter. 
It  Is  intended  to  produce  233  by  the  end 
of  1962  and  another  716  oyer  the  follow- 
ing 3  years.  Of  the  total.  004  are  to  go  to 
Germany.  125  to  Italy.  120  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  100  to  Belgium.  Canada  Is  Inde- 
pendently producing  200  for  its  own  forces 
and  150  for  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  addi- 
tion, Denmark  will  receive  40  P-104's,  and 
Norway  20.  £rom  the  United  States. 
1.  Allied  Command.  Europe 

This  has  Its  headquarters  near  Paris  and 
It  covers  the  land  area  extending  from  the 
North  Cape  to  the  eastern  border  of  Turkey, 
excluding  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defense 
of  which  Is  a  national  responsibility,  and 
Portugal  which  falls  under  Allied  Command 
Atlantic.  It  also  Includes  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian coastal  waters. 

Allied  Command,  Exirope.  is  divided  into 
the  fcdlowlng  subordinate  commands: 

(a)  Allied  forces,  central  Europe,  has  its 
headquarters  In  Fontalnebleau  and  com- 
prises 24  divisions  (out  of  the  required  30) 
assigned  to  the  Supreme  Commander,  as  fol- 
lows: 

United  Kingdom.  3;  United  States,  5,  plus 

8  armored  regiments;    Prance,  2;   Germany, 

9  (3  more  are  being  organized):  Belgium,  2; 
Netherlands.  2;  Canada,  1  brigade. 

The  tactical  air  forces  available  Include 
some  3,500  aircraft  of  which  500-pIus  U.S. 
fighter-bombers  and  a  smaller  number  of 
British  Canberras  have  a  nuclear  capability 
and  the  range  to  cover  important  sections  of 
eastern  Russia.  An  integrated  early-warning 
and  air-defense  system  has  been  developed 
for  West  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
northeast  Prance,  of  which  an  Important 
element  is  13  Army  Hawk  battalions. 

The  CMnmand  is  subdivided  into  Northern 
Army  Group  and  Central  Army  Group. 
Northern  Army  Group  is  responsible  for  de- 
fense of  the  sector  north  of — roughly  8X>eak- 
Ing — the  Oottlngen-Lldge  axis.  It  Includes 
the  British  and  Benelux  divisions,  three  of 
the  German  divisions,  and  the  Canadian 
brigade.  It  is  supported  by  2d  Allied  Tacti- 
cal Air  Force  which  Is  comprised  of  British, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  and  German  units.  Other 
land  forces  are  under  CENTAG  and  other  air 
forces  under  the  corresponding  air  com- 
mand— 4th  ATAP. 

So  far  seven  countries  have  contributed 
one  or  more  reinforced  Infantry  battalions  to 
form  a  mobile  task  force.  It  is  intended  that 
this  group  should  have  nuclear  weapons  and 
organic  air  and  sea  transport.  It  Is  to  serve 
as  a  reserve  formation  for  NATO  as  a  whole. 

Central  Europe  is  taken  to  Include  the 
Heligoland  Bight  and  so  the  cormnand  would 
control  the  German  North  Seas  Fleet  and 
part  of  the  Dutch  Navy  In  the  event  of  war. 

(b)  Allied  forces,  northern  Europe,  has  Its 
headquarters  at  Kolsaas  in  Norway  and  is 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  Norway.  Den- 
mark, Schleswlg-Holsteln.  and  the  Baltic  ap- 
proaches. All  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
land,  sea.  and  tactical  air  forces  are  ear- 
marked for  It.  The  Germans  have  a.?slgned 
one  division,  two  combat  air  wings,  and  their 
Baltic  Navy.  The  division  is  counted  as 
part  of  the  central  European  forces  when 
assessing  progress  toward  SACEUR's  30-dlvl- 
slon  target. 

(c)  Allied  forces,  southern  Europe,  has  Its 
headquarters  In  Naples  and  la  responsible  for 
the  defense  of  Italy.  Greece,  and  Tui*ey. 
The  forces  assigned  include  14  divisions  from 
Turkey.  8  from  Greece,  and  7  from  Italy,  as 
weU  as  the  tactical  air  forces  of  these  co\in- 
trles  which  comprise  some  1.000  warplanes 
Various  other  divisions  have  been  earmarked 
for  AP80DTH  and  so  has  the  TJ3.  6th  Fleet 
which  would  become  Striking  Force  South  U 
NATO  became  involved  in  war. 

(d)  Allied  forces.  Mediterranean,  has  its 
headquarters  In  Malta  and  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  safeguarding  communications 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  territorial  waters 


of  the  Black  Sea  and  for  protecting  the  6th 
Fleet.  The  national  fleets  and  maritime  air 
forces  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  together 
with  the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet,  are  as- 
signed  to  or  earmarked  for  this  command. 

2.  Allied  Command  Atlantic 
The  duties  of  Supreme  Allied  Commander. 

Atlantic,   in   the   event   of   war   are    (a)    to 
participate  in  the  strategic  strike  and  (b)  to 
protect    sea    communications    from     attack 
from    submarines    and    aircraft.      For    these 
piUTKwes  the  eight  NATO  naval  powers  that 
border  on  the  Atlantic  have  earmarked  forces 
for    exercises    and.    if    need    be,    for    war. 
SACLANT  Is  responsible  for  the  North  At- 
lantic   area   north    of   the   Tropic   of   Cancer 
Including   the   northern    North    Sea.      Three 
subordinate    commands    have    been    estab- 
lished—Western Atlantic  Area.  Eastern  At- 
lantic   Area,    and    Striking    Force    Atlantic. 
The  striking  force  is  provided  by  the  U.S.  2d 
Fleet  with  its  two  or   three  attack   carriers 
There  are  probably  about  450  escort  vessels 
serving  in   the  navies   of    the   nations   con- 
cerned of  which  a  high  proportion  are  wholly 
or  partly  designed  for  antisubmarine  work. 
About  250  of  these  are  normally  serving  out- 
side   the    Atlantic    area    and    a    substantial 
fraction  of  the  remainder  would  be  under- 
going  repairs   and   refltc    st   any   one   time. 
Most  NATO  navies  are  equipping  and  train- 
ing their  submarine  forces  primarily  for  ASW 
and  well  over  150  boats  are  potentially  avail- 
able In  the  Atlantic  for  such  duties.    The  8 
nations    in    AUled    Command    Atlantic    also 
have  about  375  long-range  land-based  mari- 
time patrol  planes  In  operation,  a  large  ma- 
jority  of   which   are   stationed   on    or   near 
Atlantic  coasts.     Furthermore  the  VS.  Navy 
alone  has  over  1.000  carrier-borne  specialist 
antisubmarine  flxed-wlng  aircraft  and  hell- 
copters  of  which  about  half  are  embarked  at 
any  one  time.    Another  300  or  so  are  serving 
in  the  other  navies  concerned.     The  overall 
total  that  could  be  quickly  operational  from 
carriers  out  on  Atlantic  sea  stations  is  prob- 
ably around  400. 

All    these    estimates    Include    units    ear- 
marked for  channel  command. 

3.  The  Channel  Command 
The  role  of  channel  command  is  to  exer- 
cise maritime  control  of  the  English  Channel 
and  the  southern  North  Sea.  Many  of  the 
smaller  warships  of  Belgltmi,  France,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
earmarked  for  this  command  as  are  some 
maritime  aircraft. 
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National  forces 
Belgium 

General:  Population:  9.200,000.  Length 
of  military  service:  18  months.  Total  armed 
forces:  110,000  (34  percent  conscripts).  De- 
fence budget:  •384.000.000. 

Army:  Total  strength:  86.000 — 2  infantry 
divisions  with  M-47  tanks;  2  reserve  divisions. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  5,000—50  mlne- 
sweep>er3. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength:  20,000 — 400 
planes  Including  2  Interceptor  squadrons  of 
CF-100  and  5  of  Hunter  6  and  6  flghter- 
bomber  squadrons  of  F-84's.  Some  Nlke- 
AJax  and  Honest  Jghn  missiles.  Two  trans- 
port squadrons.  (All  these  forces  are  as- 
signed to  NATO.) 

Canada 

General:  Population:  18,000,000.  Volun- 
tary military  service.  Total  armed  forces: 
124.000.      Defense  budget:    $1,589,000,000. 

Army:  Total  strength:  50,000 — 1  brigade 
group  of  8.500  men  in  Germany;  3  brigades 
In  Canada  (2  earmarked  for  NATO),  43,000 
mllltla. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  21,700—1  16.000-ton 
carrier  (partly  A.S.) .  43  escorts,  l  submarine. 
10  minesweepers. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength:  52,500—5  fighter 
sqxiadrons  in  NORAD;  12  fighter  squadrons 
In  Europe,  becoming  8   by  early  1963.    By 


late  1963  they  will  convert  from  P-86'.  .«.. 
CF-100-8  to  200  CF-104-s:  4  transport  soutSf^ 
rons;  4  maritime  squadrons  (3  Argus  snS  , 
Neptune)   earmarked  for  SACLANT. 
Denmark 
General:  Population:  4.600.000.     Leneth /vf 
mlliury  service:  16  months  (24  months  f~ 
NCO's).  becoming  12  months.     Also  r^m^ 
liability.     Total    armed   forces:    46  500^! 
150,000   moblUzable   reserves    (exclu'dlnK  th^ 
volunteer    Home   Guard).     Defense   budp« 
$180  million.  "«aget. 

Army:  Total  strength:  32,000—2%  « 
mored  infantry  brigades,  each  with  6  000  mTn 
in  5  battalions  including  l  tank  batt^on 
with  Centurions,  4  reservist  armored  in 
fantry  brigades  coxild  mobilize  In  24  hour.' 
2  Honest  John  battalions  (with  conventlonAi 
warheads).  55.000  Army  Home  Guards  for 
local  defense. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  7.000—18  escorts  a 
submarines.  8  minesweepers.  13  other  ahiot 

Air  Force:  Total  strength:  7.600—200  waT' 
planes  In  3  F-lOO  and  3  F-86  squadrons  and 
one  Hunter  squadron.  1  Nlke-AJax  battalion 
with  36  missiles.  Some  Hawk  units  to  b« 
established  soon. 

France 

General:  PopvQatlon:  46  million.  Length 
of  military  service :  at  present  about  2  y^n 
to  be  reduced  to  18  months  by  March  1983 
Total  armed  forces:  705,000  by  May  isss' 
Defense  budget:  $3,531  million  (19621  is' 
786  million  (1963).  ' 

Army:  Total  strength,  500,000  by  May  1963 

The  army  Is  being  reorganized.  It  woi 
contain  six  divisions  of  which  two  will  be 
in  Germa.ny  assigned  to  NATO  and  four  In 
France  under  national  command.  Each  dl- 
vision  wUl  have  three  brigades  of  which  one 
may  be  armored.  Tank  regiments  are 
equipped  with  M-48  battle  tanks  and  AMX- 
13  light  tanks.  The  army  has  1,000  light 
planes   and    helicopters. 

The  two  NATO  divisions  in  Germany  in- 
clude one  mechanized  and  one  armored 
Those  In  Prance  will  Include  one  light 
armored  (equipped  with  AMX-13"s)  and  one 
airborne,  which  Is  available  for  deployment 
overseas. 

FYance  Is  organized  into  military  districts 
for  the  training  and  mobilization  of  reserv- 
ists.   Over  2,000  men  are  in  Berlin. 

Navy:  Total  strength.  68,000— two  22.000- 
ton  carriers,  one  11, 000- ton  carrier,  one 
14,000-ton  carrier  (partly  AS.).  2  cruisers,  86 
escorts.  19  submarines,  ill  minesweepers. 
The  Aeronavale  has  12  squadrons.  Including 
6  of  fighters.  During  1962  It  has  received 
40  Etendard  IV  and  45  more  are  ordered. 
Air  Force:  Total  strength:  137.000. 

(a)  Strategic  Air  Oonrunand. 

(b)  First  Tactical  Air  Force  has  450  air- 
craft of  which  75  are  in  Germany  assigned 
to  NATO.  Since  late  1961  Mirage  ni's  (440 
of  which  are  ordered)  have  been  entering 
service,  in  addition  to  other  French-built 
aircraft,  to  replace  F-84's.  F-86"6.  and 
P-lOO's. 

(c)  Air  defense  of  the  territory:  10  squad- 
rons of  Super  Mysteres,  5  squadrons  with  70 
Vautotir  n  N's,  Nlke-AJax  units. 

(d)  Transport  Conunand  with  200 
Noratlases. 

Germany 

General:  Population:  53.400.000.  Length 
of  military  service:  18  months  plus  0  months 
reserve  full-time  training  liability  up  to  the 
age  of  45.  Total  armed  forces:  353.000  (one- 
third  conscripts),  becoming  500.000  in  a 
year  or  two.  All  except  the  territorial  forces 
are  assigned  to  NATO.  Defense  budget: 
W.750  million. 

Army:  Total  strength:  245.000  (350,000 
planned  celling  by  1963-64).  5  armored  In- 
fantry divisions.  2  armored  divisions,  1 
mountain  division.  1  airborne  division.  3 
more  armored  infantry  divisions  are  being 
prepared.  All  divisions  are  being  brought 
to  90  percent  war  establishment. 
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Each  division  echelon  has  about  5,000  men 
in  special  units  of  AA.  field  artUlery.  sig- 
nals, engineers,  etc.  It  normally  contains 
three  brigades.  Grenadier  brigades  have 
4  000  men  and  50  tanks  and  armored  brigades 
s'oOO  men  and  100  tanks. 

The  battle  tank  force  Includes  1.500  M-47'8 
and  approximately  1,000  M-48*8. 

At  divisional  level  Honest  John  missile 
battalions  are  maintained.  Corps  troops  are 
to  receive  Sergeant  for  evaluation  In  1963. 
Three  Pershing  battalions  should  be  opera- 
tional under  direct  army  group  command 
bv  1964.  There  is  a  territorial  force  of  22,000 
nien  lor  staff  and  rear  area  duties. 

Na\7:  Total  strength,  25.000 — 1  naval  air 
wing  (Sea  Hawks  and  Gannets),  38  escorts, 
15  submarines,    72    minesweepers,    57   other 

ships. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength,  83,000  (100.000 
planned  celling)— 7  fighter  and  fighter- 
bomber  wings,  1  reconnaissance  and  1  trans- 
port wing  at  90-100  percent  full  strength. 
Eventually  G-Ol's  will  replace  F-64's  and 
F-86's,  and  also  equip  3  more  flghter/fighter- 
bomber  wings  and  3  more  reconnaissance 
wings  which,  together  with  2  more  transport 
wings,  are  due  to  form  by  December  1965. 
There  are  some  Hawk  and  Nlke-AJax  bat- 
talions. 

Greece 

General:  Population,  8,400,000.  Length  of 
military  service:  24—30  months,  followed  by 
19  years  on  the  first-line  reserve.  Total 
armed  forces,  at  least  160,000.  The  annual 
callup  is  55,000.  Defense  budget.  $170 
million. 

Army:  Total  strength,  about  120,000.  with 
a  large  first-line  reserve.  10  Infantry  divi- 
sions, of  which  about  3  are  close  to  full 
strength.  A  recently  formed  armored  divi- 
sion has  M-47  battle  tanks.  Eight  divisions 
are  NATO- assigned  and  the  rest  earmarked. 
Some  Honest  John  batteries  are  in  service. 

Navy:  Total  strength.  17,000 — 1  cruiser,  23 
escorts,  2  submarines,  19  minesweepers,  10 
other  ships. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength:  22.000.  About 
250  F-84'3,  F-86's,  and  F-100"s.  TTiroughout 
1962  G9rs  were  entering  service.  F-104's  are 
also  being  procured.     Some  Nike-AJax  units. 

Italy 
General:  Population:  51,000,000.  Length 
of  military  service:  18  months  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  24  months  for  the  Navy.  To- 
tal armed  forces:  470,000.  Defense  budget; 
$1,255  million. 

Army:  Total  strength:  370.000 — 5  infantry 
divisions  (3  regiments  in  each),  5  alpine 
brigades,  2  armored  divisions,  2  Honest  John 
battalions  with  M-47  tanks.  Most  of  these 
formations  are  close  to  war  establishment  of 
10-15.000.  The  rest  would  t>e  filled  out  with 
reservists.  The  Carabinlerl  police  could  pro- 
vide another  80,000  Infantrymen.  Most  of 
these  forces  are  earmarked  for  NATO.  N.B. 
The  U.S.  Southern  Etuopean  Task  Force 
b.'iscd  on  Vicenza  has  2  Corporal  and  2  Honest 
John  battalions. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  40,000—2  cruisers. 
49  escorts,  6  subm;irines.  114  minesweepers. 
3  other  ships. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength:  60,000  in  July 
1963 — 7  air  bri-rades  of  which  2  are  fighter; 
these  have  P-84P'8  and  F-86E"6,  but  will 
convert  to  F-104G'8.  starting  in  1962,  3 
fighter-bomber  aerobrlgata  are  replacing 
their  F-84F'8  with  Cr-9l8.  2  squadrons  of 
which  have  already  been  formed.  2  Jupiter 
squadrons,  each  with  15  missiles,  have  been 
formed.  A  Nlke-AJax  complex  has  been  es- 
tablished near  Venice.  All  combat  elements 
are  NATO  assigned. 

Luxembourg 

General:  Population:  350.000.  Length  of 
military  service:  9  months.  Defense  budget: 
$7  million. 

Army:  Total  strength:  5,500.  A  brigade 
would  be  available  to  NATO  after 
mobilization. 


Netherlands 

General:  Population:  11,600.000.  Length 
of  military  service:  20-24  months  plus  16 
years  reserve  liability.  Total  armed  forces: 
141.000.    Defense  budget:  $555  million. 

Army;  Total  strength:  98.000 — 2  mecha- 
nized divisions  assigned  to  NATO;  1  infantry 
division,  3  infantry  brigades  and  army  corps 
troops,  to  be  formed  by  callup  of  reservists, 
earmarked  for  NATO.  Tank  battalions  are 
equipped  with  Centurion  tanks.  Some  Hon- 
est John  unitr 

Navy:  Total  strength:  23,000  including 
4,000  Marines — one  16,000-ton  carrier  (part- 
ly for  A.S  ) ,  2  cruisers,  35  escorts,  6  sub- 
marines, 63  mlneEweepers,  7  amphibioiis 
craft.  The  Naval  Air  Arm  Includes  one 
squadron  of  Sea  Hawks  and  five  antisub- 
marine and  reconnaissance  squadrons. 

Air  For4?:  Total  strength:  20,000 — 16 
squadrons  d^  which  9  are  fighter  squadrons 
(Hunters  anfl  F-86K'6),  6  arc  fighter-bomber 
squadrons  iS  84F's)  and  1  Is  a  reconnais- 
sance squadiAn  (RF84F).  In  the  beginning 
of  1963  F-yWG's  will  come  Into  service;  1 
Nlke-Ajax^*attaUon  in  service  and  a  second 
being  formed;  3  Hawk  units  will  be  formed 
In  the  near  future. 

Norway 

General:  Population:  3.600,000.  Length  of 
military  service:  16-18  months.  Totr.: 
armed  forces:  34,000.  Defense  budget: 
$191,000,000. 

Army:  Total  strength:  18,000—2  brigades 
of  which  1  (with  an  Honest  John  battery 
with  conventional  warheads)  is  in  Arctic 
Norway.  Mobilization  could  produce  9  re- 
ser',e  regiments,  containing  75,000  men  and 
local  defense  and  home  guard  forces  of  100,- 
000  strong. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  5,500 — 5  escorts,  7 
submarines,  18  minesweepers,  6  other  ships. 

Air  force;  Total  strength:  10,000 — 140  F- 
86F's  and  K's  in  8  tactical  squadrons  and  45 
other  aircraft,  4  squadrons  will  start  re- 
equipplng  with  F-104's  in  early  1963.  Some 
AA  battalions,  including  one  with  Nike-AJax. 

Portugal 

General:  Population:  9,150.000.  Length  of 
military  service:  18-24  months  for  the  army. 
36  for  the  air  force,  48  for  the  navy.  Total 
armed  forces:  80,000.  Defense  "  budget; 
$158,000,000. 

Army:  Total  strength:  58.000  Including 
14,000  colonial  troops.  About  25,000  white 
troops  remain  In  Angola  (Including  1  of 
the  2  divisions  earmarked  for  NATO)  and 
10,000  in  Mozambique. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  9,300  plus  500  com- 
mandos— 31  escorts,  3  submarines,  18  mlne- 
swer>pers. 

Air  force:  Total  strength:  12,500  Includ- 
ing parachute  battalions.  350  aircraft  in- 
cluding 2  F-86F  squadrons  and  a  Neptune 
squadron. 

Turkey 

General:  Population:  29.500.000.  Length 
of  niilitary  service;  2  years  for  the  army  and 
air  force,  3  years  for  the  navy.  Total  armed 
forces:  455.000.  Defense  budget:  $287  mil- 
lion (1961). 

Army:  Total  strength:  400.000.  Mainly 
conscripts,  but  all  the  NCO's  are  regulEu^; 
16  divisions,  mostly  with  3  brigades  each, 
and  some  Independent  brigades.  (Altogether 
there  are  six  armored  brigades,  all  with  M-47 
tanks.)  All  the  divisions  are  NATO  assigned. 
Honest  John  and  Nike-AJax  rockets  are  In 
service.  Plans  exl.'^t  to  call  up  about  2.500.000 
reservists  if  necessary,  but  they  would  chiefly 
serve  in  rear  are.as. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  35,000—19  escorts, 
10  submarines,  29  minesweepers,  5  other 
ships. 

Air  force:  Total  strength:  20,000 — 375 
planes,  3  F-lOO  squadrons,  3  F-86  squadrons, 
9  F-84F  and  G  squadrons,  1  15-missile  Jupi- 
ter squadron,  1  C-47  transport  wing,  50-100 
F-104GS  will  be  procured  between  1962  and 
1965:  25  G-91s  have  been  ordered. 


United  Kingdom 

General:  Population:  52,500,000.  Volun- 
tary military  service.  Total  armed  forces: 
415,000  British  and  30,000  Giu-kha  and  co- 
lonial troops;  200,000  moblllzable  reservists. 
Defense  budget:  64,180  million. 

Army:  Tctal  strength:  170,000  British 
troops. 

(a)  Eurojc:  51.0C0  in  7  brigades  In  Ger- 
many (to  be  expanded  to  55,000)  and  80,000 
in  United  Kingdom  including  a  strategic  re- 
Bf-rve  of  3  brigades  (2  earmarked  for  NATO). 
Three  thousand  men  are  stationed  in  Berlin. 
AU  but  two  of  the  tank  regiments  are  in 
Europe.  The  chief  battle  tank  is  the  Cen- 
turion (76-,  83-,  or  105-mlllimeter  gvm).  but 
there  are  also  Conquerors  with  120-mllllmeter 
guns  In  1963  Chieftains  with  120-nillll- 
meter  guns  will  enter  service.  A  complete 
armored  brigade  includes  3  armored  regi- 
ments and  1  infantry  battalion  and  has  120 
tanks;  an  Infantry  brigade  includes  3  infantry 
battalions  and  1  armored  regiment  and  has 
40  tanks;  3  artillery  regiments  have  Honest 
John  and  8-lnch  howitzers  and  2  have  Cor- 
poral. 

(b)  Overseas:  Near  East  Command  (Cy- 
prus) includes  7  British  Infantry  battalions; 
Middle  East  Command  (Aden)  Includes  5 
British  Infantry  or  airborne  battalions  and 
5  local  battalions  (3.000-4,CKX)  men) ;  Far  East 
Command  (Singapore)  Includes  4  British  In- 
fantry battalions  and  7  Gurkha  battalions. 
N.B.  2  battalions  in  the  strategic  reserve  and 
one  in  Bahrein  make  up  the  parachute 
brigade. 

Navy:  Total  strength,  100.000, 

(a I  2  44,000-ton  carriers,  1  30,000-ton  car- 
rier. 2  23,000-ton  carriers  (all  partly  A.S.), 
2  conunando  carriers,  5  cruisers,  108  escorts, 
49  submarines  (1  nuclear  powered) ,  45  mine- 
sweepers. There  Is  an  amphibious  warfare 
squadron  based  on  Aden  which  could  provide 
one  to  three  battalions. 

(b)  The  Fleet  air  arm  has  13  strike  and  or 
Interceptor  squadrons  equipped  with  Buc- 
caneers, Sea  Venoms,  Sea  Vixens,  and  70 
Scimitars.  Wessex  and  Whirlwind  antisub- 
marine helicopters  are  In  service. 

(c)  The  Royal  Marines  maintain  five  com- 
mandos (I.e.,  battalions).  Two  are  based  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  two  in  Singapore,  and 
one  in  Aden.  One  commando  is  in  each 
commando  ship. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength,  145,000. 

(a)  Bomber  command. 

lb)  Fighter  command  has  Lightning  and 
Javelin  Interceptors  and  Bloodhound  AA 
missiles.     Can  reinforce  oversea  commands. 

(c)  Oversea  command:  The  RAP  com- 
pyonent  In  2  ARAF  Is  to  reconnaissance  Val- 
iant bombers.  RAF  commands  based  on 
Cyprus.  Aden,  and  Singapore  corresponding 
to  Army  structure  have  Shackleton  maritime 
reconnaissance  squadrons.  Canberras,  Jave- 
lins, and  (except  in  the  Far  East)   Hunters. 

(d)  Transport  command:  This  Is  used  for 
routine  logistic  support  and  to  provide  a 
military  airlift.  The  4-engine  transport  fleet 
Includes  23  Britannlas.  10  Comets,  20  Ar- 
gosies, 48  Hastings,  and  32  Beverleys.  It 
could  lift  1,600  tons  for  1.500  miles  or  425 
tons  for  4.000  miles.  Five  more  Comets  have 
been  delivered  and  36  more  Argosies  are  on 
order. 

United  States 

General:  Population:  181  million.  Length 
of  military  service:  Selective  service  for  2 
years,  but  over  90  percent  of  men  serving  are 
volunteers.  Total  Armed  Forces:  2,815,000, 
becoming  2  680,000  by  June,  1963.  At  pres- 
ent 440,000  are  serving  In  the  European 
theater  and  280,000  In  the  Pacific.  Defense 
budget:  $52  billion. 

Army:  Total  strength:  1,080.000.  becoming 
950.000  by  June  1963.  The  Army  tod-iy  con- 
tains 16  combat -ready  divisions  (including 
2  airborne  and  2  armored.)  A  pentomlc  in- 
fantry division  contains  13,700  men  and  Its 
core  Is  5  infantry  battle-groups  each  1,450 
strong.     An    armored    division    totals    14,600 
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and  Includes  4  tank  battalions  and  4 
annored  infantry  battalions.  Though  pen- 
tomlc  divisions  still  predominate,  conversion 
to  a  ROAD  is  proceeding  rapidly;  each  ROAD 
division  contains  between  5  and  15  fighting 
battalions  (armored,  armored  Infantry,  in- 
fantry, and  airborne  being  the  types  avail- 
able). They  are  usually  grouped  into  3 
brigades. 

The  U.S.  7th  Army  of  5  divisions  and  3 
armored  cavalry  regiments  is  stationed  in 
Germany.  Five  thousand  men  are  stationed 
In  Berliii.  Three  divisions  are  stationed  in 
the  Far  East. 

The  stTrface-to-surface  nuclear  weapons  in- 
ventory is  composed  of  Davy  Crockett  mor- 
tars, 8-inch  howitzers  and  Little  John  and 
Honest  John  missiles  within  divisions.  La- 
crosse, Corporal  and  Sergeant  missiles  at 
corps  level  and  Pershing  and  Redstone  at 
field  army  level.  Other  equipment  includes 
1,000  plus  light  aircraft  and  about  2,500 
battle  tanks.  The  units  in  Europe  will  have 
been  largely  reequipped  with  the  50-ton 
M-60  tank  (carrying  a  105  mm.  gun)  by  the 
end  of  1963.  Other  troops  will  still  pre- 
dominantly use  44-ton  M-48's  with  90  mm. 
guns.  In  1961  the  Strategic  Reserve  Air 
Corps  based  In  the  continental  United  States 
was  combined  with  Tactical  Air  Command  to 
form  the  new  Strike  Command.  Strac  now 
comprises  two  airborne,  two  armored  and 
fovir  Infantry  divisions,  of  which  one  ar- 
mored and  one  Infantry  are  National  Guard 
divisions. 

The  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  Is 
700,000  strong.  It  Is  to  be  reorganized  so  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  two  combat-ready  divi- 
sions within  5  weeks  and  an  extra  six  divi- 
sions and  nine  Independent  brigades  3  weeks 
later.  These  formations  will  come  from  a 
priority  reserve  of  465,000. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  660,000  (650,000  In 
June  1963) — 850  operational  ships  (385  war- 
ships, 235  combatants,  and  230  auxiliaries) 
of  which  just  under  half  are  with  the  1st 
and  7th  Fleets.  The  7th  Fleet  operates  be- 
tween 160'  east  and  the  middle  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  normally  has  125  ships. 
Including  3  attack  carriers,  on  station.  The 
1st  Fleet  operates  In  the  eastern  Pacific. 
The  remaining  ships  of  the  USN,  except  for 
the  ballistic  submarines,  are  with  the  2d 
Fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  6th  Fleet  Is  com- 
prised of  50  ships  including  3  attack  car- 
riers. Of  the  total  number  of  ships,  57 
percent    were    completed    before    1947. 

The  aircraft  Inventory,  including  Marine 
Corps  planes,  is  7,400  of  which  60  percent 
are  combat  machines.  They  Include  well 
over  1.000  A-4D  Skyhawks.  700-plus  F-8U 
Crusaders,  400  F-4D  Skyrays,  and  about  150 
A-3D  Skywarrlors.  The  500  F-3H  Demons 
produced  are  being  replaced  by  the  P-4H 
Phantom  2's  of  which  about  200  have  so 
far  been  produced.  The  A-3J  Vigilante  is 
also  now  Joining  the  fieet.  The  1,000  plus 
antisubmarine  aircraft  being  employed  In- 
clude the  land-based  P-2V-7  Neptune  and 
P-3V-1  Orion  and  the  carrier-based  S-2F 
Tracker  and  HSS-1  and  HSS-2  helicopters. 
The  active  fleet  Includes  1  75,000-ton 
nuclear-powered  attack  carrier,  6  60,000-ton 
attack  carriers.  3  51,000-ton  attack  carriers, 
7  33,000-ton  attack  carriers,  9  30,000-ton 
antisubmarine  carriers,  15  cruisers,  225  es- 
cortB,  9  balllatlc  submarines,  105  general 
purpose  submarines  (of  which  16  are 
nuclear-powered) . 

There  are  110,000  reservists  available  to 
commission  some  of  the  750  Inactive  naval 
vessels  still  preserved  In  the  mothball  fleet 
and/or  to  bring  other  ships  to  wartime 
manning  levels. 

Marine  Corps:  The  190.000  Marines  provide 
3  divisions  with  organic  air  wings  of  300-400 
planes  apiece.  One  dlvlslon-wlng  is  based 
in  North  Carolina,  one  In  California,  and 
the  third  in  Okinawa.    The  60,000  Marine 


reservists  could  flJl  out  a  fourth  division,  at 
present  kept  In  embryonic  form.  U.S.  Navy 
amphibious  shipping  is  permanently  allotted 
to  the  Marine  Corps  and  distributed  among 
the  division-wings  on  a  proportionate  basis. 
It  can  provide  a  two-dlvlslon  simultaneous 
lift.  The  6th  and  7th  Fleets  each  have  one 
reinforced  battalion  of  2,000  men  permanent- 
ly embarked. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength:  885,000.  be- 
coming 860.000  by  July  1963.  There  are  90 
wings;  a  bomber  wing  generally  contains  45 
aircraft  and  a  fighter  wing  75. 

Strategic  Air  Command  and  NORAD. 
General-purpose  forces:  The  combat  ele- 
ments consist  of  B~57  and  B-66  bomber 
squadrons  and  of  16  tactical  wings,  fivlng 
F-84P's,  F-lOOs.  F-104S.  and  P-1058.  The 
first  F-llO's  (USAF  version  of  the  P-4H) 
are  becoming  operational:  by  July  1963.  300 
are  to  have  been  produced 

Th«  greater  part  of  these  general  purpose 
forces  has  been  assigned  to  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand which  has  16  wings  and  50.000  men; 
6  of  the  wings  are  tactlcul  fighters  and  2  of 
them  are  normally  on  rotational  duty  in 
Europe.  Other  wings  Include  220  transport 
and  aerial  tankers  which,  aided  by  the  SAC 
In-fllght  refuelling  tanker  force,  can  enable 
composite  Air  Strike  Forces  of  up  to  300  war- 
planes  to  deploy  halfway  across  the  world  In 
48  hours.  Five  new  TAG  wings  are  being 
created. 

The  Military  Air  Tramportatlon  Service: 
This  provides  logistic  support  and  a  military 
airlift.  Its  fleet  of  4-englned  transports 
suitable  for  airlift  purpoees  consists  of  112 
C-118-S,  62  C-121's,  329  C-124s,  25  C-130ES. 
46  C-133S.  and  44  C-135's.  By  March  1963 
there  will  be  50  C-130E's. 

The  Air  Force  Ready  Reserve  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  numbers  140,000,  of  whom  half 
are  attached  to  TAC.  However,  they  have 
recently  surrendered  300  F-84F's  and  F-104'8 
to  the  regular  forces.  There  are  a  further 
400.000  men  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  avail- 
able for  callup.  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  document  contain- 
ing the  pages  which  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  Record  is  published  in  London  by  the 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  and  is 
available  from  the  Library  of  Congres.s. 
It  is  a  most  helpful  guide  to  the  relative 
military  effort  of  NATO  members. 

It  has  commonly  been  said  that  U.S. 
military  aid  to  NATO  partners  is  over 
the  hump  and  is  being  terminated.  Yet 
it  is  astonishing  how  long  it  is  taking 
actually  to  terminate  It.  I  well  recall 
how  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  tried  in  1961  to  amend  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  end  military  aid  to 
NATO.  How  the  cry  went  up  that  such 
a  move  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  crisis 
would  be  interpreted  by  our  allies  as  a 
sign  of  faintheartedness  by  the  United 
States. 

So  we  stepped  up  U.S.  forces  in  Berlin; 
we  appropriated  about  $3.5  billion  to 
make  clear  our  intentions,  and  we 
continued  our  military  aid,  only  to  find 
that  our  partners  declined  to  match  our 
efforts. 

For  fiscal  year  1962.  we  programed 
$400,900,000  to  these  allies.  These  pre- 
liminary figures  for  1962  show : 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg $17,900,000 

Denmark 20.  30o!  000 

Prance    (largely  credit) 50.800,000 

West  Germany i_  200.  000 

Italy 98.400.000 

The  Netherlands 18.600,000 

Norway 33,  900,  000 

Portugal 6,  500.  000 

Spain 32,  loO.OOO 

United  Kingdom 25.500,000 


January  iq 


Greece ««  ^_„ 

Turkey 1"::::::::  itt:Z'^ 

For  regional  aid eo,7oo;oS 

For  fiscal  year  1963.  the  total  »». 
$314,500,000  with  the  country  figures  un^ 
available  for  publication. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  justification  for 
this  amount  of  military  aid.  There  are 
those  who  will  say  that  we  must  provide 
military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  but 
the  level  of  aid  to  Greece  in  1962*  was 
above  that  of  1961,  1952.  and  1950.  Siin- 
ilarly.  military  aid  programed  for  Tur 
key  in  fiscal  1962  was  exceeded  only  in 
fiscal  years  1954,  1955,  1956,  1958.  and 
1959.  It  was  higher  than  for  the  pre- 
vious 2  years.  These  sums  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  show  little  sign  of  tapering 

In  the  case  of  Turkey  in  particular 
a  high  level  of  military  forces  necessi- 
tates  a  high  level  of  economic  aid  to  sus- 
tain a  military  economy,  and  unlike  other 
NATO  countries,  Turkey  continues  to  re- 
ceive very  large  amounts  of  economic 
aid  from  us.  The  manpower  furnished 
to  NATO  by  these  countries  takes  on  the 
character  of  a  price  paid  by  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  continuing  large  sums  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  Since  the  United  States  must 
also  finance  these  military  forces  to  a 
large  extent,  we  are  actually  paying 
aroimd  $464  million  a  year  in  combined 
military  and  economic  aid  for  the  some 
24  divisions  the  two  countries  have  as- 
signed  to  NATO's  southern  Europe  and 
Mediterranean  commands. 

It  would  seem  that  of  NATO  members 
the  poorest  and  least  able  to  provide  for 
their  own  defense  are  putting  large 
chunks  of  manpower  into  NATO,  while 
the  wealthy  members  are  more  interested 
in  going  their  own  way.  Undoubtedly 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  little  choice  in 
the  matter,  but  it  is  a  great  weakness  of 
the  Organization  that  with  the  exception 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  source  of  NATO  manpower  is 
its  two  poorest  members. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon  have 
presented  to  it  a  foreign  aid  budget  that 
will  drastically  reduce  if  not  eliminate 
military  aid  to  NATO  countries,  other 
than  Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  speech, 
President  Kennedy  made  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  tax  reduction  and  tax  reform,  even 
though  such  a  tax  program  will  increase 
the  national  deficit  for  some  time. 

Corollary  to  such  a  tax  program  goes 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  to  economize 
on  the  national  budget  without  destroy- 
ing greater  values  than  the  value  of 
economy  itself.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  great  economy  in  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing and  military  spending  at  home  can 
and  should  be  made  without  In  any  way 
weakening  the  security  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  free  world.  In  fact, 
these  savings  would  strengthen  the  great- 
est defense  weapon  the  Nation  pos- 
sesses— its  own  economy. 

Without  a  sound,  expanding  national 
economy,  the  economic  fabric  of  our  de- 
fense system  is  bound  to  be  weakened. 
Our  military  expenditures  abroad  in 
NATO  countries  that  are  now  financially 
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able  to  make  larger  payments  for  their 
share  of  NATO  constitutes  a  major  part 
of  our  balance-of-payments  deficiency. 
The  American  taxpayers  have  con- 
tributed generously  to  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  Europe.  By  and  large, 
Western  European  countries  are  stronger 
today  than  they  were  before  World  War 


n.  They  should  now  be  called  upon  to 
pay  their  full  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
alliance. 

Likewise,  the  time  has  come  for  these 
other  free  nations  to  start  carrying 
heavier  burdens  of  economic  support  for 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  the  under- 
developed continents  of  the  world. 

Table  I. — Manpower,  demography,  and  money 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point,  a  table  entitled 
"Manpower.  Etemography,  and  Money" 
from  the  publication  "The  Communist 
Bloc  and  the  Western  Alliances." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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I  Based  on  an  estimated  figure  of  national  income  for  1962, 

«  These  are  Ifl.'iS  figures  submitted  to  the  recent  U.N',  eomraittoo  on  the  economic 
consequences  of  disarmament. 


'  B.1.V1I  on  defense  budget  of  14,740,000,000  U..?.  dollars.    On  the  more  realistic 
figure  of  33,000,000,000  U.S.  dollar?,  the  percentage  is  18.66. 
♦  Estimated. 


Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  sum,  I 
believe  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  in  meeting  our  NATO  commit- 
ments and  aiding  our  European  partners 
in  meeting  theirs  has  more  than  been 
met.  It  is  time  now  for  Europe  to  start 
meeting  its  NATO  commitments,  and  I 
think  a  first  step  in  that  direction  is  a 
drastic  reduction^ of  U.S.  military  aid. 

But  the  economic  revival  of  Europe  to 
a  stage  of  unparalleled  prosperity  is 
only  one  of  the  many  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  1949.  when  the  NATO 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

OTHEB     OBJECTIVES     OF     TEEATT 

Two  Other  objectives  of  the  NATO 
treaty  have  been  achieved.  One  is  the 
integration  of  West  Germany  into  the 
economy  of  Western  Europe.  To  quote 
again  from  the  report: 

All  signatory  states  are  determined  that 
Germany  shall  never  again  be  i>ermltted  to 
threaten  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  German  people 
may  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  unless  ade- 
quate and  sincere  efforts  are  made  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  decent  and  hopeful  fu- 
ture a£  an  integral  part  of  free  Europe.  Our 
BJuropean  partners  might  be  reluctant  to 
accept  Germany  if  it  were  not  for  the  addi- 
tional unit  the  pact  offers. 

How  well  I  remember  the  consultations 
and  conferences  we  had  with  the  incom- 
parable Arthur  Vandenberg  as  we 
planned  our  strategy  or  received  his  in- 
structions covering  our  strategy  for  the 
handling  of  the  NATO  treaty  through 
the  Senate.  At  that  time,  as  some  of 
the  older  Members  of  this  body  may  re- 
call, there  weis  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  treaty  would  be  ratified 
or  whether  it  would  be  ratified  with  a 


majority  vote  essential  for  a  demonstra- 
tion to  our  allies  in  Europe  that  with  the 
cessation  of  World  War  II  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  walking  out  on  both  our  moral 
and  our  militarj'-economic  obligations 
to  Europe  as  an  ally  with  the  European 
countries  in  that  war. 

This  point  about  which  I  have  just 
read  from  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  1949  was  one  of  the 
points  that  Arthur  Vandenberg  par- 
ticularly emphasized,  as  he  pleaded  not 
only  for  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  but 
for  an  ovcn^-helming  ratification  of  the 
treaty  as  the  message  the  United  States 
should  send  to  Europe  that  we  stood  with 
them  in  the  war  and  we  intended  to 
stand  with  them  in  the  struggle  ahead 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  in 
Europe. 

I  can  recall,  as  though  it  were  yester- 
day, the  plea  he  made  that  we  follow  a 
course  of  action  toward  West  Germany 
which  would  give  the  German  people 
adequate  justification  for  turning  their 
eyes  to  the  West  and  not  to  the  East. 
Still  in  1949,  Mr.  President,  and  with  im- 
derstandable  justification,  we  all  enter- 
tained feelings  of  deep  resentment,  for 
we  had  all  been  greatly  shocked  by  the 
brutality  and  by  the  atrocities  of  Nazi 
Germany, 

There  were  still  a  great  many  p>ersons 
who  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  German  people  as  a  people  had 
in  fact  changed  their  mental  attitudes 
toward  the  West. 

In  due  course  of  time,  long  after  our 
generation,  historians  will  write  their 
accountings  of  the  world  situation  of 
1949  and  the  years  just  before  and  just 
after.    I  have  not  any  doubt  that  one 


of  the  glorious  chapters  they  will  write 
will  be  the  great  record  the  American 
people  made  in  rising  and  keeping  faith 
with  our  idealism,  putting  into  practice 
teachings  of  the  great  Americans  who 
had  gone  before,  of  malice  toward  none 
but  charity  for  all.  We  opened  our  arms 
to  the  German  people  and  we  invited 
them  into  the  society  of  freedom.  We 
demonstrated  in  a  material  way,  and  in 
a  spiritual  way,  that  we  were  ready  to 
keep  faith  with  the  American  system  of 
free  government. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  this  body,  and 
those  historians,  when  they  give  their 
accountings,  will  also  have  at  least  a 
footnote,  if  not  a  chapter,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  psychological  effect  in 
West  Germany  of  the  approval  of  that 
treaty  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  such  an  ovenxhelming  vote.  As 
Vandenberg  predicted,  it  gave  them  a 
confidence  and  a  faith  in  our  desire  to 
welcome  them  into  the  fraternity  of 
freemen. 

And  so.  in  the  committee  report,  the 
committee  noted  that  Germany  was  not 
then  a  signatory  but  "it  may  make  pos- 
sible a  solution  of  the  German  problem 
and  a  constructive  integration  of  Ger- 
many into  Western  Europe." 

If  the  committee  was  referring  to  the 
division  of  Germany,  we  have  not  made 
any  progress  on  that,  but  West  Germany 
is  now  closely  integrated  into  Western 
Europe,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  entire  area.  It  is  also  now 
a  full  partner  of  the  pact. 

The  third  objective  of  NATO  which 
has   largely  been  accomplished   is  the 
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related  one  of  European  economic  inte- 
gration. 

I  quote  from  the  committee  report 
again: 

Tiie  committee  believes  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  by  providing  means  for  coop- 
eration In  matters  of  common  Eecxirlty  and 
national  defense,  creates  a  favorable  climate 
for  further  steps  toward  progressively  closer 
European  Integration.  Moreover,  coopera- 
tion for  common  security  gives  added 
momentum  to  the  movement  toward  unifi- 
cation. 

Whether  Britain  enters  the  European 
Economic  Community  or  not.  that  orga- 
nization is  a  going  concern  and  one  that 
promises  to  bring  higher  levels  of  pros- 
perity to  its  members. 

TREATY  CALLS  rOR  REVIEW 

It  is  true  that  the  committee  report 
declared  it  to  be  "the  primary  objective 
of  the  treaty  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  by  making  clear  the  de- 
termination of  the  parties  collectively  to 
resist  armed  attack  upon  any  of  them." 

But  this  was  to  be  the  means  to  the 
ends.  It  was  to  permit  the  economic 
recovery  of  Europe,  to  promote  European 
economic  integration,  and  to  bring  Ger- 
many back  into  the  fabric  of  the  West 
that  the  mutual  defense  concept  was 
employed. 

The  question  I  am  asking  today  is 
whether  that  is  still  a  useful  concept  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Europe.  If  so, 
then  it  must  be  a  means  to  new  and  dif- 
ferent ends,  ends  which  have  not  at  all 
been  explored  or  explained  to  date. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  itself  took  ac- 
count of  the  likelihood  of  changed  condi- 
tions.   Its  article  12  states: 

After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  10 
years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  parties 
shall,  if  any  of  them  so  requests,  consult  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
treaty,  having  regard  for  the  factors  then 
affecting  peace  and  security  In  the  North  At- 
lantic area.  Including  the  development  of 
universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  assume 
that  a  necessity  of  1949  is  either  a  neces- 
sity or  a  practicaUty  in  1963.  Times, 
attitudes,  confidences,  economies,  the 
weapons  of  war — all  these  change  too 
fast  to  permit  us  the  luxury  of  sliding 
along  with  fixed  assumptions,  no  matter 
how  comfortable  they  may  be.  The 
treaty  wisely  took  account  of  that  fact 
in  article  12.  We  in  the  United  States 
must  take  account  of  it,  too,  just  as  it  is 
being  tal^en  account  of  in  France  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent  among  the 
member  nations. 

POLITICAL   CHANCES    HAVE    FOLLOWED   ECONOMIC 
CHANGES    IN     EUROPE 

Along  with  economic  revival  and  inte- 
gration has  come  a  revival  of  national  in- 
terests and  regional  interests. 

One  of  these  significant  changes  since 
1949  is  the  determination  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Prance  to  develop  nuclear  de- 
terrents independent  of  NATO.  Under 
General  de  Gaulle,  France  is  looking 
within  Europe  for  her  own  future  and 
away  from  the  concept  of  the  North  At- 
lantic community. 

General  de  Gaulle,  at  least,  looks  east- 
ward and  not  westward  in  considering 
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Prance's  role  in  the  future.  The  issue 
for  the  United  States  is  how  seriously  to 
take  this  attitude.  If  it  is  held  by 
De  Oaiille,  and  not  by  Prance  itself,  then 
we  would  do  well  not  to  change  our  policy 
until  time  has  shown  us  where  FYance 
intends  to  go  after  General  de  Gaulle 
passes  from  the  scene. 

But  we  know  from  his  speech  of  Janu- 
ary 14  that  General  de  GauUe  is  not 
interested  in  the  kind  of  arrangement 
for  Polaris  that  we  made  with  Britain. 
I  frankly  welcome  that  decision,  because 
I  am  fearful  that  the  tendency  would 
grow  for  the  United  States  to  "sweeten 
the  pot"  for  France  as  an  inducement  to 
accept  our  offer,  and  that  our  military 
aid  expenses,  which  are  already  too 
high,  would  vastly  increase.  Personally, 
I  do  not  favor  even  selling  the  missiles, 
much  less  making  them  available  at  less 
than  cost,  nor  do  I  favor  any  changes 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  that 
would  add  to  independent  nuclear  forces. 

Although  I  have  not  seen  more  than 
press  reports  of  that  speech,  I  note  that 
he  is  quoted  as  saying : 

Of  course,  this  does  not  exclude  the  com- 
bined action  of  our  force  with  an  analogous 
allied  force  of  the  same  kind,  but  for  us 
integration  is  unthinkable  in  this  case. 

I  do  not  know  for  certain  that  this 
means  France  also  rejects  participation 
in  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  in  NATO, 
but  it  sounds  that  way  to  me. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  it  is  the 
clear  duty  of  the  administrators  of  our 
foreign  policy,  in  due  course  of  time, 
but  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  find  out 
exactly  what  De  Gaulle  did  mean  by 
that  statement. 

AGGHAVATION    OF    BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM  BY  COMMON   MARKET 

One  of  the  most  serious  developments 
for  us  that  has  emerged  out  of  the  new 
economic  prosperity  of  Europe  has  been 
the  indications  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket will  raise  barriers  against  U.S.  prod- 
ucts, especially  farm  products.  If  this 
development  continues,  then  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  which  are 
already  bad  in  Europe  will  become  much 
worse.  Of  the  $3.5  billion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Common  Market  countries  in 
fiscal  1961,  $1.1  billion  were  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Already,  import  levies  on  some  of  our 
major  commodities  have  been  drastical- 
ly increased.  The  duty  on  poultry  going 
into  West  Germany,  for  example,  has 
been  increased  from  less  than  5  cents 
a  pound  to  more  than  12  cents.  Other 
U.S.  commodities  expected  to  run  into 
trouble  from  the  Common  Market  pro- 
tectionism for  agriculture  are  wheat, 
feed  grains,  rice,  tobacco,  animal  prod- 
ucts, fats  and  oils,  and  certain  fruits.  In 
the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  quotas 
are  the  major  barrier  used,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  importing  countries  have 
no  balance-of -payments  problem  at  all. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  of 
my  own  with  the  protectionism  of  West 
Germany  and  France  with  respect  to 
American  fruit  products.  As  these 
countries  raise  their  barriers,  it  takes 
such  severe  action  as  the  threat  to  in- 
voke GATT  provisions  barring  quantita- 
tive restrictions  except  in  cases  of  bal- 
ance-of-payment   difficulties   to   induce 


Prance  and  West  Germany  to  give  rea 
sonable  treatment  to  our  pears  anrl 
apples.  This  last  fall,  both  countS 
acted  only  after  it  was  too  late  for  our 
exporters  to  participate  in  the  Christmas 
market  for  these  fruits.  These  barriers 
being  raised  by  France  and  Germany  are 
new  ones.  I  may  say,  parenthetically 
that  if  we  do  not  get  our  fruits  to  Europe 
in  time  for  the  Christmas  market  we 
might  as  well,  by  and  large,  not  send 
them  at  all.  The  buying  habits  of  the 
people  in  Europe  are  about  the  same  and 
as  interesting  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  large  purchase  of  fruit  is 
before  Christmas,  not  after. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  West  Ger- 
many and  France,  but  France  in  particu- 
lar, found  it  impossible  to  enter  into 
satisfactory  negotiations  for  the  lower- 
ing of  barriers  on  fruits  until  they  well 
knew  it  was  too  late  for  the  Christmas 
market.  I  have  urged  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  take  about  the  only  recourse  left 
to  us,  and  that  is  the  retaliatory  with- 
drawal of  tariff  concessions. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  it  being  a  peo- 
ple's foreign  policy  in  our  country,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  full 
and  fair  consideration  of  that  policy, 
and  the  State  Department  has  an  obli- 
gation to  find  out  what  the  position  of 
the  American  people  would  undoubtedly 
be  once  they  have  the  facts  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  some  20  other  Sen- 
ators know  to  be  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken  by 
our  European  NATO  partners  in  respect 
to  American  agricultural  products. 

The  most  I  have  been  able  to  elicit 
from  the  State  Department  is  that  the 
United  States  would  be  fully  within  its 
rights  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  impose  these  re- 
taliatory measures  against  France,  but 
we  do  not  plan  to  exercise  that  right 
until  what  they  call  a  reasonable  time 
has  elapsed,  during  which  the  French 
might  reconsider. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  State  dated  January  15, 
1963,  entitled  "Recent  Trade  Develop- 
ments in  the  EEC  and  GATT." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Recent    Trade    Developments    in    the   EEC 
AND  GATT 

Two  issues  are  now  in  the  forefront  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  (Common 
Market)  affairs:  Negotiations  for  United 
Kingdom  entry  into  the  EEC.  and  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  the  common 
agricultural  policy.  While  this  paper  will. 
for  the  most  part,  discuss  the  trade  prob- 
lems between  the  United  States  and  the 
EEC,  we  wish  to  note  and  welcome  the 
amazing  success  of  the  EEC  in  its  5  years  of 
existence.  Our  support  for  the  Integration 
of  Europe  has,  if  anything,  strengthened 
over  time. 

UNITED    KINGDOM    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  most  recent  reaffirmation  of  support 
for  United  Kingdom  accession  to  the  EEC 
was  contained  in  the  Nassau  communique  of 
December  21,  1962,  in  which  the  President 
expressed  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  an  early  and  successful  outcome  of  the 
negotiations.  These  negotiations  are  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  but  their  successftil 
conclusion  has  Important  implications  for 
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the  structure  of  Etirope  and  the  free  world- 
The  negotiations  now  appear  to  be  reaching 
a  decisive  phase  and  their  outcome  le  likely 
to  be  known  during  the  early  pert  of  thia 

year. 

COMMON    AOUCtTLTORAL    POLICT 

Xhe  United  States  recognizee  that  the  EEC 
must  integrate  Its  agricultural  sector  if  it 
Is  truly  to  be  an  economic  community,  but 
bas  objected,  at  times  strenuoxisly,  to  various 
protective  and  trade-restrictive  features  of 
the  EEC's  common  agrlculttu-al  policy  as  It 
Is  developing. 

Emrlng  the  5  months  since  the  common 
agricultural  policy  went  into  effect  for  cer- 
tain commodities,  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  on  certain  U.S.  exports.  Our 
poultry  and  wheat  flour  exports  have  been 
adversely  afTected.  The  development  of  the 
common  agricultural  policy  will  have  an 
important  Impact  on  our  wheat  and  feed 
grain  exports.  Rice  exports  may  be  affected 
when  the  rice  regulation  Is  put  Into  effect. 
The  separate  national  systems  affecting  fruit 
Imports  have  not  as  yet  been  materially 
altered  by  the  EEC  fruit  regulation. 

POITLTKT 

The  poultry  regulation  has  been  of  most 
immediate  concern  because  of  the  restrictive 
effect  It  has  had  on  U.S.  exports.  We  have 
also  viewed  the  poultry  case  as  the  bell- 
wether which  may  symbolize  other  actions 
by  the  EEC  In  the  agricultural  field. 

The  EEC  poultry  Import  fee  contains  four 
separate  elements:  (1)  a  factor  to  equalize 
the  cost  of  feed  grains  used  In  poultry  pro- 
duction inside  and  outside  the  Community: 
(2)  a  tariff  equal  to  the  level  of  EEC  duties 
for  trade  among  member  states,  which  will 
decline  to  zero  as  Internal  EEC  duties  dis- 
appear: (3)  a  tariff,  applicable  only  to  im- 
ports from  nonmembers  of  the  Commvmlty, 
now  relatively  low  (2  percent)  which  will 
Increase  (to  7  percent)  as  the  Internal  duties 
disappear;  (4)  a  gate  price,  in  reality  a 
minimum  price,  below  which  Imports  may 
not  enter  without  paying  an  additional  fee 
to  make  up  any  difference  between  the 
invoice  and  the  gate  price. 

In  Germany,  our  major  poultry  market, 
this  new  array  of  import  charges,  even 
omitting  any  charge  between  the  Invoice  and 
gate  price  which  might  be  levied,  amounts 
to  more  than  30  percent  ad  valorem,  as  com- 
pared with  a  previous  duty  of  15.9  percent. 
We  made  a  series  of  representations  to  the 
Commission  of  the  EEC.  and  particularly  in 
Germany,  asking  that  the  Impact  of  the 
lev7  in  Germany  be  reduced,  at  least  until 
more  definitive  arrangements  for  poultry 
could  be  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC,  The  President  WTOte  a 
letter  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  to  this  end. 
In  response  to  the  President's  letter,  Ger- 
many did  In  fact  seek  authority  from  the 
EEC  Commission  to  Impose  a  lower  levy  until 
the  end  of  1962.  which  in  part  was  granted 
by  the  Commission,  but  which  never  went 
Into  effect  because  of  failure  to  obtain  the 
necessary  enabling  legislation  from  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag. 

The  gate  or  minimum  price  has  been 
equally  onerous.  It  has  been  set  for  frozen 
broilers  at  33.31  cents  a  pound.  U.S.  export- 
ers apparently  can  profitably  land  frozen 
broilers  c.l  f.  Hamburg  at  less  than  this  price 
Under  the  regulation,  a  differential  charge 
would  then  be  required.  What  seemed  to  be 
taking  place,  however,  was  purchase  by  Ger- 
man importers  In  the  United  States  at  going 
U.S.  wholesale  prices,  shipment  by  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  to  Germany  at  or  above  the 
gate  price — that  Is,  by  Invoicing  It  to  them- 
i^elves  at  this  higher  price— thereby  avoiding 
any  differential  fee.  To  overcome  this,  the 
EEC  Commission  Imposed  a  supplemental  fee 
of  2  84  cents  a  pound  to  replace  the  gate  price 
differential.  Poultry  from  Denmark  was  ex- 
cluded from  this  supplemental  fee  since  the 


Government  of  Derunark  guaranteed  no  ex- 
ports to  the  Community  wovUd  take  place 
below  the  gate  price.  Tlie  United  States  has 
a  free  market  In  poultry;  In  addition,  our 
Conatltutlon  prohlblta  export  taxes.  Conse- 
quently there  Is  no  way  we  could  give  the 
same  guarantee,  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so. 

We  have  vigorously  protested  thle  com- 
bination of  actions.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  subsequently  supported  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Ball  at  the  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  and  our  dip- 
lomatic missions  in  the  EEC  member  nation 
capitals  and  to  the  EEC  Commission  in  Brus- 
sels, forcefully  have  set  forth  our  position. 
We  have  made  known  our  distaste  for  a  mini- 
mum price  technique,  particularly  when  that 
price  Is  set  higher  than  commercial  con- 
siderations would  warrant.  We  have  pro- 
tested the  imposition  of  the  supplemental 
fee.  and  Its  discrimination  In  favor  of  Den- 
mark. We  look  forward  to  a  meeting  of  the 
EEC  Council  later  this  month  when  this  sub- 
ject will  be  considered. 

The  precise  trade  impact  has  been  hard  to 
measure,  but  It  clearly  has  been  unfavorable 
to  us.  For  the  3  months  August  through 
October  1962,  the  first  3  months  in  which 
the  new  system  was  in  effect,  German  sta- 
tistics show  poultry  Imports  from  the  United 
States  of  about  7  million  metric  tons  as  com- 
pared with  more  than  20  million  metric  tons 
over  the  comparable  3  months  of  1961.  The 
figures  may  not  be  fully  comparable  in  that 
our  poultry  exports  to  Germany  were  higher 
than  normal  in  the  months  preceding  Augu.«t 
1962  in  anticipation  of  the  new  common  pol- 
icy. However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  our 
exports  are  again  increasing  now  that  the 
earlier  stocks  have  been  dissipated.  The  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  the  trade  over  the 
new  regulations  and  their  arbitrariness  un- 
doubtedly has  adversely  affected  our  poultry 
exports. 

Our  trade  in  poultry  parts — backs  and 
necks — has  virtually  ceased  because  the  levy 
was  first  set  at  125  percent  of  the  cost  of 
whole  birds,  later  reduced  to  75  percent, 
whereas  the  commercial  relationship  had  in 
fact   been  closer  to  33   percent. 

GRAINS 

The  impact  of  the  new  system  on  our 
wheat  and  feed  grain  exports  has  not  thus 
far  been  measurable,  but  the  Implications 
are  perhaps  more  profound  for  the  United 
States  because  the  trade  value  involved  Is  far 
greater.  In  1961,  our  poultry  and  egg  exports 
to  the  six  countries  of  the  EEC  were  $48  mil- 
lion, while  our  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  feed 
grain  exports  were  $367  million. 

The  EEC  grain  regulation  Involves  a  sys- 
tem of  variable  Import  levies  designed  to 
equalize  the  price  of  grain  in  the  EEC  and  on 
world  markets,  and  further,  to  give  a  certain 
preference  to  EEC  producers.  This  limits  the 
ability  of  foreign  suppliers  to  enter  into  price 
competition  with  EEC  producers  In  EEC 
markets,  since  any  lower  price  offered  by  an 
exporter  would  result  In  a  higher  EEC  vari- 
able Import  levy.  In  effect,  this  would  seem 
to  mean  that  foreign  suppliers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  supply  whatever  Is  not  produced  by 
domestic  farmers  in  the  EEC.  This,  In  turn, 
means  that  the  future  level  of  our  grain  ex- 
ports to  the  EEC  under  this  system  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  level  of  EEC  production. 

We  anticipate  that  EEC  production  of  soft 
wheat  win  rise.  However,  the  higher  the 
EEC  producer  price,  the  greater  the  rise  that 
is  likely  to  result.  The  EEC  has  not  yet 
reached  a  decision  on  the  eventual  level  of 
its  common  grain  prices,  but  this  decision 
Is  scheduled  to  be  made  by  April  1.  1963.  It 
Is  a  critical  decision  for  external  grain  sup- 
pliers, both  as  an  Indication  of  their  future 
market  expectations  In  the  EEC,  and  as  a 
measure  of  the  outward-looking  nature  of 
the  Community.  We  are  making  our  views 
known  forcefully  that  we  view  the  April   1 


decision  ae  one  of  the  highest  imix>rtance. 
and  that  we  would  regret  the  establUhment 
of  a  high-priced.  Inefficient  grain  structure 
in  the  EEC  which  oould  only  adversely  affect 
all  non-EEC  grain  exporters. 

We  have  held  a  series  of  consulUtlons  with 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  United  States,  are  the  world's 
principal  grain  exporters,  to  examine  wheth- 
er the  exporters  believe  a  basis  exist  for  a 
new  world  commodity  agreement  to  regulate 
the  trade  In  grains.  The  EEC  has  indicated 
its  advocacy  of  a  commodity  agreement  In 
this  field.  Pending  further  consultations 
with  the  exporters,  the  EEC.  and  other  Im- 
porters, we  are  giving  serious  and  active  con- 
sideration to  holding  multUateral  discussions 
in  the  GATT  forvun  to  examine  the  frame- 
work for  a  possible  world  grains  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  flour,  for  which  we 
long  have  had  a  modest  but  steady  market  In 
the  Netherlands,  the  new  levy  system  makes 
the  cost  of  imported  floxir  bo  high  as  to 
threaten  the  continuation  of  these  sales. 
For  the  period  August  through  October  1962, 
the  3  months  Immediately  following  the  In- 
stitution of  the  new  system,  our  flour  exports 
to  the  Netherlands  were  about  18  million 
pounds.  For  the  same  3  months  of  1961, 
they  were  double,  about  36  million  pounds. 
We  have  protested,  and  shall  continue  to 
protest  this  sudden  and  unwarranted  elimi- 
nation of  trade,  and  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  seek  some  amelioration  of  this  situ- 
ation. 

RICE 

We  are  concerned  that  the  rice  regulation 
in,.y  also  Involve  variable  levies  and  perhajw 
a  price  structure  so  high  as  to  harm  Amer- 
Ic.-iii  and  other  rice  exporters  to  the  Com- 
munity. We  have  made  this  concern  known 
to  the  Community  and  to  the  member  states. 

rRUIT 

The  EEC  fruit  regulation  does  not  Involve 
variable  levies.  Fruit  import  policy  still  re- 
mains the  prerogative  of  the  member  states, 
not  the  Community  as  a  whole.  Most  of 
the  member  states  restrict  Imports  of  U.S. 
fresh  fruit,  and  we  have  made  a  series  of 
representations  to  remove  these  restrictions. 

GATT    EXAMINATION,    COMMON    AGRICm-TrRAL 
POLICT 

The  GATT  proved  to  be  a  useful  forum 
In  which  to  examine  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  EEC.  The  United  States 
participated  actively  in  the  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy on  five  groups  of  products  conducted  In 
GATT's  committee  II  from  October  8  to 
November  8,  1962.  immediately  preceding  the 
20th  session  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
review  covered  cereals;  pig  meat,  eggs  ard 
poultry;  fruit  and  vegetables:  wine.  A  full 
report  of  the  examination  was  made  public 
and  received  wide  publicity.  The  report  re- 
veals the  concern  of  exporting  nations  over 
the  common  agricultural  policy;  contains 
the  assurances  of  the  EEC  that  Its  Intent 
Is  not  to  be  trade  restrictive;  and  summarizes 
the  technical  discussions  of  each  groiip  of 
commodities. 

EEC       AGREEMENT       WITH       ASSOCIATED       OVERSEA 
COUNTRIES 

The  EEC  recently  concluded  difficult  ne- 
gotiations with  its  associated  oversea  coxm- 
trles.  This  association  Is  to  continue  for  an 
additional  5  years  and  will  Involve  substantial 
EEC  financial  and  economic  assistance  to 
the  associated  countries.  It  will  continue, 
generally  at  somewhat  lower  tariff  levels,  the 
trade  preferences  for  associated  countries  for 
various  products.  Our  ultimate  objective 
continues  to  be  the  reverse;  namely,  non- 
discriminatory trade  among  free  world  coun- 
tries. However,  we  believe  it  to  be  helpful 
in  moving  toward  the  liberalization  of  world 
trade  that  the  new  association  agreement 
will    Involve    40   percent  reductions   in   the 
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commoD  extenuU.  tariff  of  tb«  kp-C-  for  such 
key  troplc&l  products,  among  otbara,  as  cof- 
fee and  cocoa,  as  wall  as  result  in  the  grad- 
ual ellmlnatton  of  tlM  Isolated,  hl^-prlced 
French  market  and  the  movement  at  French 
prices  to  the  world  level  for  such  items  as 
peanuts  and  coAee. 


AcnoK  nr  oatt  on  tbaoe  kxstbictions 
We  pressed  the  matter  of  fruit  and  other 
restrictions  Imposed  by  France  against  our 
products    during   the    20th    session    of    the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  held 
during  October  and  November  1962,  and  re- 
ceived a  nillng  from  the  contracting  parties 
that  the  French  restrictions  were  In  viola- 
tion of  France's   obligations,  and  that   the 
United  States  was  entitled  to  make  equiva- 
lent withdrawals   of  trade  benefits  granted 
to  France  If  the  situation  Is  not  corrected. 
The  contracting  parties  advised  the  United 
States  not  to  make  any  compensatory  with- 
drawals for  a  "reasonable  period"  In  the  hope 
that    bllaterlal    consvUtatlons    between    the 
United  States  and  France  would  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  conchislon.    These  bilateral  dis- 
cussions are  expected  to  begin  this  month. 
At  the   20th   session   of  the  GAIT,   Italy 
announced   an   Import   liberalization    which 
effectively  removed  almost  all  the  discrim- 
ination which  previously  existed  against  DJS. 
products. 

Germany  and  Belgium  both  maintain  varl- 
oiis  Import  restrictions  against  certain  U.S. 
products.  These  restrictions  were  sanctioned 
by  waivers  obtained  In  the  GATT.  These 
waivers  have  expired,  and  we  have  Informed 
both  of  these  countries  that  we  expect  the 
Import  restrictions  to  be  eliminated. 

TAanrr  nxcotiations 
We  are,  of  course,  looking  forward  to  con- 
ducting major  trade  negotiations  with  the 
EEC  and  other  countries  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  A  GATT  working 
party  on  procedures  for  tariff  reduction  met 
in  December  and  wUl  meet  further  in  the 
coming  months  to  formulate  plans  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions. A  ministerial  meeting  of  the  GATT 
will  be  held  In  the  early  part  of  1963.  We 
anticipate  that  It  will  decide,  among  other 
matters,  on  the  convening  of  a  tariff  confer- 
ence In  1964.  Mr.  Herter,  will,  of  course, 
guide  the  U.S.  operations  with  respect  to 
these  trade  negotiations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
French  protectionist  policy  for  agricul- 
ture— and  It  Is  unfortunately  character- 
istic of  much  of  the  Common  Market 
policy — is  going  to  make  even  more  ex- 
pensive American  participation  in  Euro- 
pean defense.  It  is  another  evidence 
that  President  de  Gaulle  is  anxious  to 
make  American  participation  as  uncom- 
fortable as  he  can  for  us,  with  a  view 
to  forcing  us  out.  He  made  it  quite 
clear  this  week  that  he  does  not  Intend 
to  let  Britain  into  the  Common  Market 
until  she  has  severed  her  individual  ties 
with  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  some  possibil- 
ity that  De  Gaulle  is  speaking  largely 
for  himself  and  will  not  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  for  Prance  that  will  out- 
last him. 

IITOEPENDZNT    DirrEHJlENTS    IN    EXmOPE 

But  we  do  know  that  Prance  seems 
determined  to  become  an  independent 
nuclear  power  with  or  without  De 
Gaulle.  Speaking  purely  from  the 
financial  angle,  I  do  not  think  It  amiss 
to  remind  both  Britain  and  France  that 
any  nation  that  feels  It  cannot  afford  to 
be  a  military  power  In  conventional 
weapons  cannot  possibly  afford  to  be  a 
military    power    In    nuclear    weapons. 


All  the  "poor-mouthing"  from  European 
defense  ministers  that  the  are  too  poor 
to  meet  their  commitments  to  NATO 
comes  in  especially  bad  taste  from  those 
ministers  who  also  want  their  nations  to 
be  nuclear  powers.  They  only  convince 
me  that  one  or  the  other  of  their  con- 
tentions is  completely  fallacious. 

After  all  the  publicity  given  to  getting 
a  "bigger  bang  for  a  buck"  here  In  the 
Umted  States,  we  learned  that  it  is  a 
false  and  misleading  slogan.  To  have 
only  the  nuclear  capacity  and  not  the 
conventional  capacity  means  that  a  na- 
tion can  fight  nothing  but  a  nuclear  war. 
Having  spent  billions  to  develop  not 
only  nuclear  warheads,  but  then  the  mis- 
siles to  deliver  them,  and  then  the  nu- 
clear submarines  to  keep  the  missile  mo- 
bile, we  stiU  found  we  had  to  increase 
our  conventional  forces  as  well. 

And  nuclear  weapons  alone  are  In- 
finitely expensive.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  means  of  delivery  is  to  include  mis- 
siles and  nuclear  submarines.  To  have 
a  capacity  tied  to  manned  bombers  for 
delivery  means  that  that  nation's  deter- 
rent can  be  effective  only  against  nations 
within  bombing  range. 

Suppose  that  the  next  decade  sees  the 
continuation  of  the  split  between  Russia 
and  Red  China  and  also  brings  the 
achievement  of  a  nuclear  capacity  to 
Red  China,  as  it  very  well  may.  The 
French  Mirage  and  British  Vulcan 
bombers  are  going  to  be  left  high  and 
dry  as  a  means  of  delivering  nuclear  war- 
heads on  China.  What  deterrent  are 
these  countries  going  to  have  if  China — 
and  one  is  tempted  to  say  when  China — 
becomes  the  primary  threat  to  world 
peace? 

If  the  driving  force  behind  these  in- 
dependent deterrents  is  to  achieve  some 
worldwide  deterrent,  then  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  produce  the  means  of  de- 
livering them  anywhere  in  the  world. 
If  the  theory  behind  them  is  limited  to 
delivery  within  bombing  range,  then 
their  concept  of  deterrence  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
after  all. 

Here  is  one  Senator  who  takes  the 
position  that  any  Western  European 
coimtry  which  plans  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent nuclear  power  is  hereby  invited 
to  go  it  alone  in  its  endeavor.  I  do  not 
favor  any  American  assistance  to  any 
riation  in  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  or  delivery  sys- 
tems for  use  outside  the  NATO  command 
and  outside  of  any  U.S.  control  or  voice 
in  such  use. 

This  is  especially  true  when  so  many 
member  nations  have  failed  to  meet  their 
regular  commitments  to  NATO.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  serve  U.S. 
interests  less  than  for  us  to  help  a  na- 
tion that  has  reneged  on  NATO  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  capacity  outside  NATO. 
If  that  Is  to  be  our  policy,  then  NATO  has 
little  useful  existence  for  us.  If  Western 
Europe  itself  hankers  only  for  nuclear 
capacity  and  shuns  conventional  forces, 
then  the  United  States  cannot  possibly 
defend  Europe  with  conventional  forces 
of  our  own. 

It  is  said  that  large  conventional 
armies  are  impopular  in  Europe;  that 
Eiu-opeans  feel  we  are  seeking  to  use 
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them  as  "camion  fodder"  and  will  with 
hold  our  nuclear  missiles  as  long  as  d^ 
slble  to  spare  American  cities.    My  ^ 
swer  is  that  large  conventional  anniAl 
are  unpopular  in  this  country,  too     y^ 
we  are  maintaining  five  divisions  in  thJ 
Central  Europe  Command  of  NATO  far 
more  than  either  France  or  Britain!   if 
there  is  no  need  for  the  European  part- 
ners  to  meet  their  commitments  of  con 
ventional  manpower,  then  there  is  fj 
less  reason  for  the  U.S.  to  meet  Its  com 
mitments.  ™" 

THE  SKTBOLT  CONTHOVERST 

Within   this   same   context,   I   think 
Great  Britain  has  expected  a  great  deS 
in  expecting  the  United  States  to  make 
good  an  open-ended  and  unlimited  ex 
penditure  so  that  Britain  can  feel  she 
is  independently  a  nuclear  power    The 
notion   reported   to  us   so   often  froin 
Britain  that  the  United  States  has  some- 
how  failed  an  ally  by  failing  to  perfect 
the  Skybolt  missile  is  a  sad  and  unfortu 
nate  one  that  I  caimot  believe  repre 
sents  the  real  interest  and  concern  of 
Great  Britain.  ^ 

I  think  too  much  of  our  British  friends 
and  allies  to  believe  they  really  want  us 
to  spend  billions— and  we  do  not  know 
how  many  billions — on  a  weapon  that 
seems  to  have  more  prestige  value  for 
Britain  than  militai-y  value  for  either  of 
our  countries.  I  have  always  cherished 
the  notion  of  my  own  that  the  British 
have  more  sense  than  that. 

The  Department  of  Defense  advises 
me  that  our  commitment  to  Britain  on 
the  Skybolt  was  that  it  would  be  offered 
for  sale  to  Britain  for  use  with  Vulcan 
bombers,  provided  the  missile  were  suc- 
cessfully developed.  This  offer  was 
made  at  the  March  1960,  meeting  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan.  It  was  at  this  meeting. 
too.  that  U.S.  Polaris  forces  were  given 
berthing  rights  in  Scotland,  though  the 
Department  states  that  there  was  no  quid 
pro  quo  between  the  Skybolt  and  Polaris 
programs. 

Later,  in  September  of  1960.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom 
would  pay  the  costs  directly  relating  to 
adapUng  the  missile  to  the  Vulcan  and 
to  fiight-testing  it. 

All  told,  the  United  States  has  spent 
$330.1  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  missile  and  $23  million  on 
Its  production,  for  a  total  of  S353.1  mil- 
lion. Britain  is  believed  to  have  spent 
about  $25  million  for  costs  of  testing  it 
with  the  Vulcan. 

None  of  the  American  expenditure  has 
been  a  part  of  our  military  aid  to  Britain, 
but  has  been  in  addition  to  it. 

However,  the  Defense  Department  ad- 
vises me  further  that  our  work  on  Sky- 
bolt has  been  almost  exclusively  directed 
at  a  U.S.  application,  even  while  specifi- 
cations were  designed  to  insure  Its  com- 
patibility with  the  British  Vulcan  Mark 
n  bomber.  The  Department  has  now 
concluded  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  continue  its  development  for  our  own 
use.  Despite  that.  President  Kennedy 
offered  at  Nassau  to  continue  the  Sky- 
bolt development  on  a  50-50  basis  with 
Britain,  an  offer  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister declined. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
John  Rubel.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, about  the  Skybolt  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  3,  1963. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  letter  of  De- 
cember 13  to  Gen.  Robert  J.  Wood,  In  which 
you  ask  additional  Information  on  the  Sky- 
bolt program,  has  been   referred   to  me  for 

reply. 

You  asked  about  the  exact  commitment  to 
Great  Britain  on  development  of  Skybolt. 
Agreements  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  S'Aybolt  development  are  those  con- 
cluded In  March  1960  after  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter Macmlllan-Presldent  Eisenhower  talks  at 
Camp  David;  the  more  detailed  agreement  In 
June  I960  between  Minister  of  Defense  Wat- 
kinson,  United  Kingdom,  and  Secretary 
Gates,  then  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 
the  technical  and  financial  agreements  in 
September  1960  between  the  United  Kingdom 
Minister  of  Defenre  and  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  between  the  Royal  Air  Force  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

As  a  part  of  the  March  agreement,  •which 
covered  other  subjects  as  well,  the  United 
States  offered  to  sell  Skybolt  for  appUcatlon 
to  the  United  Kingdom  Vulcan  force,  pro- 
vided the  missile  were  successfully  developed. 
These  missiles  would  be  provided  by  direct 
sales,  and  not  through  military  defense  as- 
sistance. The  March  agreement  also  pro- 
vided that  U.S.  Polaris  forces  would  be  per- 
mitted Scottish  bases  berthing  rights,  and 
was  done  In  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation. 
There  was  no  quid  pro  quo  between  the  Sky- 
bolt and  Polaris  programs. 

The  September  1960  agreements  were  more 
detailed,  and  provided  that  the  United  King- 
dom would  participate  in  the  Skybolt  devel- 
opment program  and  pay  those  costs  directly 
relating  to  adapting  the  missile  to  the  Vul- 
can, and  to  flight  testing  It.  In  the  event 
the  development  program  were  successful, 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  authorized  to 
procure  Skybolt  missiles  for  their  operational 
forces.  Again,  this  agreement  made  no  men- 
tion of  quid  pro  quo  as  regards  Skybolt  and 
Polaris  basing. 

You  asked  how  much  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  have  spent  on  Skybolt.  As 
of  December  31,  1962,  the  United  States  had 
expended  $330. 1  million  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  and 
$23.1  million  for  production. 

Total  funding  by  the  United  Kingdom  is 
not  available  for  those  portions  undertaken 
In  the  United  Kingdom.  It  Is  estimated  that 
a  total  of  approximately  $25  million  has 
been  spent  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
United  States  to  cover  costs  of  testing  Sky- 
bolt with  Vulcan.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
also  undertaken  a  warhead  development, 
and  again  these  figures  are  not  available. 

General  Wood  has  replied  to  your  inquiry 
on  Skybolt  expenditures  and  mllltarv  assist- 
ance programs.  No  military  assistance 
funds  have  been  allocated  to  this  program. 
In  response  to  your  last  question,  the 
Defense  Department  has  decided  not  to 
produce  Skybolt  for  U.S.  use  and  does 
not  consider  It  desirable  to  continue  lu 
development.  The  work  that  has  been  done 
on  Skybolt  has  been  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected at  a  U.S.  application  but  the  original 
specifications  for  the  missile  were  designed 
to  insure  its  compatibility  with  the  British 
Vulcan  Mark  II  bomber.  As  you  know,  the 
President  offered  to  share  with  the  United 
Kingdom  on  an  equal  basU  the  additional 
costs   of   completing    development   of   Sky- 


bolt after  which  the  United  Kingdom  could 
have  placed  production  orders  for  their  own 
use  but  this  offer  was  declined  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  adequately 
answers  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Rcbel. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  rec- 
ord satisfies  me  that  the  complaints 
heard  in  Britain  about  alleged  Ameri- 
can bad  faith  on  Skybolt  are  emotional 
but  not  logical.  Britain  could  have  had 
Skybolt  if  she  were  willing  to  pay  half 
its  cost.  She  cannot  expect  the  United 
States  to  invest  alone  in  so  expensive  a 
weapon  merely  for  British  prestige  value, 
and  I  do  not  really  think  Britain  wants 
that,  either,  after  reflection. 
mvltilateral  force   most   desirable   course 

But  these  events  convince  me  that  we 
must  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  under  NATO  com- 
mand. 

The  same  reasons  that  mitigated  m 
favor  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity also  mitigate  in  favor  of  a  multi- 
lateral, nuclear-missile  system  withm 
NATO.  Surely  the  nations  that  have 
reached  new  economic  heights  by  elimi- 
nating wasteful  allocation  of  their  re- 
sources must  realize  that  a  return  to 
independent  nationalist  industrial,  sci- 
entific, and  military  forces  of  the  kind 
required  for  a  nuclear  capacity  is  an 
infinitely  greater  waste. 

Neither  do  I  think  there  is  much  doubt 
of  where  such  fragmentation  of  nuclear 
force  will  end.  Britain  already  has 
much  of  the  capacity;  France  is  work- 
ing on  one :  and  although  West  Germany 
presumably  renounced  nuclear  inten- 
tions when  it  became  a  NATO  partner, 
it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  imagine  a  strong 
and  productive  Germany  failing  to  keep 
pace  with  Britain  and  Prance  in  this 
area  of  military  power. 

alternatives  demand  attention 

We  are  often  saying  these  days  that  it 
is  well  for  one  great  power  to  know  how 
another  great  power  will  react  to  certain 
actions  and  policies.  If  that  is  true  as 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  also  true  of  the  mem- 
bers of  NATO  itself. 

Having  expressed  some  thoughts  about 
what  I  think  the  future  of  NATO  must  be 
if  it  is  to  have  a  future,  let  me  point  out 
some  alternatives  to  NATO. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  we  surveyed  the  ob- 
jectives of  NATO  not  with  the  view  of 
where  it  should  go  from  here,  but  with  a 
view  to  whether  it  has  not  already  served 
its  purpose. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the 
complaints  and  contentions  lodged 
against  the  United  States  by  Britain  and 
France.  These  complaints,  together  with 
the  national  aspirations  of  both  coun- 
tries to  be  free  of  dependence  upon  the 
United  States  for  a  nuclear  deterrence, 
suggest  to  me  that  a  more  logical  and 
advantageous  course  for  all  of  us  than  a 
reluctant  Atlantic  alliance  might  be  a 
truly  independent  Western  Europe. 

Obviously,  Britain  and  France  are  dis- 
satisfied with  closer  NATO  ties.  Yet 
anything  less  than  closer  NATO  ties  is 
disadvantageous,  and  costly,  to  the 
United  States. 


The  alternative  of  a  strong,  unified 
Europe,  free  and  clear  of  anything  but 
historic  and  cultural  ties  with  the  United 
States,  suggests  itself  to  me  as  prefer- 
able for  all  our  countries  to  a  half- 
hearted, fragmented,  and  divided  NATO 
toward  which  the  United  States  is  a 
disproportionate  contributor  m  money, 
manpower,  and  military  reliance. 

"THIRD    FORCE"    StTBSTITUTE    FOR    NATO 

How  much  htis  been  said,  written,  and 
prophesied  of  the  new  Europe.  The  third 
force  of  Western  Europe,  as  distinct  from 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  is  becoming  an  economic  reality 
through  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, whether  Britam  joins  it  or  not. 
In  production,  wealth,  and  manpower. 
Western  Europe  is  roughly  the  equal  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  was  a  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
NATO  treaty,  an  objective  in  which  the 
United  States  has  invested  $41.5  billion 
since  World  War  11. 

If  France  and  Britain  prefer  to  join 
in  a  European  community  exclusive  of 
the  United  States  for  military  as  well 
as  economic  reasons,  then  the  United 
States  would  find  it  infinitely  easier  to 
meet  its  worldwide  commitments  out- 
side Europe. 

This  may  be  true  even  if  these  nations 
pursue  independent  military  defenses. 
If  France,  Britain,  and  probably  Ger- 
many eventually  all  have  their  own 
nuclear  forces  to  use  *a  their  ou-n  de- 
fense, is  there  any  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  continue  seeking  to  protect 
them  with  conventional  forces  and  with 
still  another  nuclear  force? 

It  must  be  assumed  that  Prance  is  go- 
ing ahead  with  its  nuclear  force  with  a 
view  to  assuring  its  own  military  security. 
Why,  then,  must  Americans  feel  we  must 
go  on  protecting  France? 

France  has  been  the  recipient  of  more 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  States  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world — $9.4 
billion.  Today  she  is  devoting  more  of 
her  financial  resources  to  defense  than 
any  NATO  partner  except  the  United 
States,  and  more  of  her  manpower  to 
defense  than  any  NATO  member  except 
Greece  and  the  United  States. 

But  these  French  defenses  are  not 
within  NATO.  They  are  outside  it.  In 
fact,  a  comparison  of  NATO  ground 
force  goals  for  1964  and  the  plans  of 
members  for  meeting  those  goals  indi- 
cates that  France  does  not  plan  to  meet 
her  NATO  obligations.  By  the  end  of 
1963,  she  does  not  plan  to  have  supplied 
more  than  half  of  her  assigned  ground 
forces. 

Instead,  France  obviously  wants  to  go 
it  alone  in  national  defense.  While  her 
"mirage"  bombers  sound  suspiciously  like 
an  airborne  maginot  line,  the  United 
States  cannot  compel  Prance  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  lessons  of  World  War  II. 
Our  problem  is  to  find  defensive  arrange- 
ments that  will  not  depend  upon 
France's  participation  and  will  not  re- 
quire us  to  finance  independent  military 
forces  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  delicate  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  a  basic  one  which  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  a  right  to  have  their 
Government  solve  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
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states — who.  after  all.  own  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  we  in  the  Government  are 
but  its  tnistees — have  a  right  to  have 
their  Oovemment  work  out  with  France 
—  an  accommodation  whereby  the  paradox 
I  have  just  now  outlined  will  disappear. 
The  U.S.  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  have 
It  made  crystal  clear  to  Prance  that  we 
do  not  Intend  to  support  with  our  money 
and  our  blood  two  defenses  for  Prance. 
Therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  respect- 
fully serve  notice  today,  that  I  Intend  to 
examine  with  the  greatest  of  critical 
scrutiny  any  financial  relationships  with 
France  that  are  proposed  in  any  military 
or  economic  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  pend- 
ing session  of  Congress. 

My  saying  that,  Mr.  President,  does  not 
deservedly  subject  me  to  the  charge  that 
I  am  not  appreciative  of  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  Prance.  However,  every  genera- 
tion of  every  nation  has  an  obligation  to 
keep  faith  with  its  history.  There  is  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  we  are  at 
the  crossroads  in  regard  to  the  entire 
matter  of  United  States-French  rela- 
tionships with  respect  to  the  paradoxical 
problem  I  raised  a  moment  ago,  for  if 
France  wishes  to  go  it  alone  In  the  field 
of  national  defense,  then  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers should  be  quickly  relieved  from 
any  further  subsidization  of  French 
defenses. 

And  by  the  time  there  are  In  Europe 
two  or  three  Independent  nuclear  mili- 
tary systems,  the  deterrence  against 
Russian  attack  may  well  be  just  as  effec- 
tive In  protecting  Europe  as  a  unified 
deterrent.  If  Prance,  in  particular,  did 
not  believe  this,  she  would  not  be  spend- 
ing as  much  as  she  is  to  achieve  that 
very  objective. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  simply  that 
we  consider  taking  Prance  and  Britain  at 
their  word;  that  we  free  them  from  de- 
pendence on  America,  both  financially 
and  militarily;  that  we  consider  the 
recovery  of  Europe  to  be  achieved;  and 
that  we  leave  to  Europeans  the  decision 
as  to  whether  they  want  to  establish  a 
strictly  European  defense  system  or  want 
to  defend  themselves  Individually. 

Certain  exhibits  bring  out  these 
changed  conditions  and  the  new  Euro- 
pean objectives,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
They  are  an  article  entitled  "Europe 
De  Gaulle,  and  the  Deterrent."  from  the 
December  1962  Issue  of  Commentary;  a 
column,  by  Walter  Lippmann,  entitled 
Crisis  and  This  Election";  and  a  column 
by  Constantlne  Brown,  entitled  "US 
Link  with  European  Allies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  ' 

[Prom  Commentary.  December  19«2] 

BtTBOPE.    D«   GAtrlil    AKD    THI    DbTBMISNT 

(By  Ronald  Steel) 
The  marriage'  of  convenience  that  i»  the 
Atlantic  alliance  has  been  subject  to  much 
of  the  strain  and  discord  common  to  unions 
where  romance  takes  a  back  seat  to  logic 
But  after  13  ^^  years,  the  novelty  has  beg\in 
to  wear  off.  revealing  bare  spots  in  the  struc- 
ture, and  a  growing  tendency  to  disagree 
over  fundamentals.  These  strains  have  be- 
come mort  obvious  In  the  cxirrent  relations 
between  France  and  America,  where  Presi- 


dent Kennedy's  vision  of  AUanUc  Interde- 
pendence has  run  head  on  against  De 
Gaulle's  dream  of  a  new  Europe  of  nations 
iinlted  imder  French  leadership.  The  Im- 
pact of  these  two  plans  has  placed  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  In  ques- 
tion. Not  since  NATO  was  created  in  1949 
has  there  been  such  an  open  disagreement 
on  Its  purpose  and  its  structure.  The  prob- 
lem is  not,  as  an  administration  spokesman 
ImpUed,  a  temporary  aberration  arising  from 
illusions  of  grandeur  on  the  part  of  the 
French  President.  Quite  the  contrary:  De 
Gaulle's  ambitions  are  a  challenge  to  the 
American  dominance  of  the  alliance  and 
represent  a  widespread  discontent  among  our 
European  allies  over  the  present  structure  of 
Western  defense.  The  debate  over  Prance's 
nuclear  weapons  program  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure rather  than  clarify  this  challenge. 
The  real  question  is  not  whether  Prance 
shall  have  nuclear  weapons — she  will  obtain 
them  by  her  own  efforts  despite  any  Amer- 
ican discouragement — but  rather  how  her 
possession  of  such  weapons  wUl  affect  the 
political  balance  of  forces  within  the  At- 
lantic alliance. 

The  dispute  between  Washington  and  Paris 
over    nuclear    policy    during    the    past    few 
months  has  been  argued  too  simply  in  mili- 
tary terms.     The  administration,  with  hurt 
pride   and    a   touch    of    moral    outrage,    has 
lectured  the  French  on  the  dangers  of  own- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  as  though  this  would 
impel  them  to  scuttle  a  project  they  have 
been  working  on  for  nearly  a  decade.     The 
dialog  between  the  two  capitals  has  taken 
on  all  the  quality  of  a  family  squabble — com- 
plete   with    polemics,     recriminations,    and 
charges   of  disloyalty.     High   administration 
ofBclals  have  described  De  Gaulle's  nuclear 
ambitions  as  foolish,  or  diabolical — or  both. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  having  unwrapped 
a  new  version  of  the  old  counterforce  theory 
for   winning    nuclear    wars,    has    told    the 
French  that  there  must  be  centralized  con- 
trol of   atomic   weapons — a   doctrine  which 
they  rightly  interpret  as  insuring  an  Ameri- 
can monopoly  of  the  West's  nuclear  defense. 
The  arguments  from  Washington,  repeated 
with  awesome  regularity,  have  been  grounded 
in    the    administration's    military    strategy. 
Unfortunately,    the    logic    of    this    strategy, 
however    compelling    it    may    seem    in    the 
Pentagon,  is  largely  irrelevant  to  the  deeper 
political  dilemma  which  has  brought  on  the 
nuclear  dispute.    Yet  it  is  the  political  prob- 
lem, with  the  implied  challenge  it  holds  to 
American  leadership,  which  has  been  scrupu- 
lously avoided.     Instead,  the  administration 
has  concentrated  on  the  military  equation, 
and  has  presented  at  least  four  arguments 
against  a  French  nuclear  deterrent.     First, 
it  is  said,  such  a  force  is  unnecessary,  since 
the    American    nuclear    umbrella    covers   all 
the  Buropean  allies.    Second,  it  is  dangeroxis 
since  it  could  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear powers — that  is,  to  demands  by  other 
allies,  especiaUy  Germany,  tot  nuclear  status. 
Third,  it  is  wasteful,  since  under  Pentagon 
strategy  the  Europeans,   and   especially   the 
French   with   their   huge   army   now  largely 
returned  from  Algeria,  should  be  increasing 
their  conventional   contributions   to  NATO 
rather   than    spending    money    for    nuclear 
weapons.     And  flnaUy,  under  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  new  strategy  for  conducting  rather 
than   simply    deterring    nuclear    warfare,    a 
French  force  is  destabilizing  since  it  would 
establish  a  separate  center  of  nuclear  power 
within  the  alliance.    The  American  position, 
whatever  formulas  may  be  devised  to  make 
It  palatable.  Is  that  the  United  States  must 
have  absolute  control  over  Western  nuclear 
strategy. 

These  military  argumenta,  within  their 
limits,  are  quite  persuasive,  and  have  been 
accepted  by  not  only  a  good  many  Ameri- 
can strategists,  but  by  a  number  of  EJuro- 
peans  as  well.     The  French,  however,  have 
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some  very  compelling  responses  to  th«« 
In  the  first  place,  they  question  whrtS 
American  nuclear  protection  reallv  doZ 
continue  to  cover  Europe.  As  Pr««M«»*^ 
Gaulle  has  often  polnt^'  ouT!  Sfi^^t 
ment  of  nuclear  parity  between  the  Unib« 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  n-eau, 
modified  the  conditions  of  the  AmeS 
nuclear  guarantee.  V^Tien  NATO  was  fonntS 
the  Americans  had  a  virtual  monoooir^ 
atomic  weapons,  capable  of  respondine  il 
any  Soviet  incursion  Into  Western  Euron. 
by  an  overwhelming  nuclear  attack  on  Rm. 
Bla  Itself  from  American  bases  In  Kurrll 
and  North  Africa.  The  Russians,  howe,„ 
could  not  imperil  the  continental  Unlt^i' 
States,  and  thus  the  American  guarant!* 
to  Europe  was  both  militarily  and  phvcho! 
logically  convincing.  But  today  these  con" 
ditions  no  longer  exist.  The  missile  ^l 
now  allows  America  and  Russia  to  obUterS 
one  another  within  a  matter  of  hour»l! 
vinthout  relying  on  foreign  bases.  For  £« 
rope  this  means  that  a  completely  new  ele" 
ment — the  vulnerability  of  the  United 
States — has  become  the  crucial  factor  of  th« 
American  guarantee. 

As  De  Gaulle  observed  in  his  May  loea 
press  conference,  since  the  creation  of 
NATO  "new  elements  of  an  extraordlnarr 
dimension  have  emerged.  •  •  •  Soviet  Ru^ 
sia  now,  too,  has  an  enormous  nuclear 
arsenal  which  is  increasing  every  day  iint 
as  that  of  the  United  States  is  doing  •  •  . 
No  one  today  can  know  when,  nor  how  nor 
why  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  atomic 
powers  may  employ  its  nuclear  arsenal" 
Would  an  American  President  respond  to 
a  Rxissian  probe  into  Western  Europe  with 
the  full  force  of  atomic  weapons— knowlni 
that  this  would  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States  itself?  And  even  if  he 
would  today,  would  he  In  6,  or  10  or  16 
years  when  the  world  political  situation 
might  be  very  different?  Detroit  for  Oelo 
Los  Angeles  for  Stuttgart?  Maybe,  but  who 
can  be  sure?  What  nation  can  be  expected 
to  engage  in  nuclear  war  in  the  defense 
of  another? 

BcUeving  that  nuclear  parity  has  made 
the  American  guarantee  no  longer  convlnc- 
Ing.  De  Gaulle  is  determined  to  create  i 
finite  nuclear  force  capable  of  deterring 
an  attack  upon  France.  Within  the  nwt 
few  years,  as  technical  developments  hnpel 
America  to  withdraw  its  bomber  and  nSs- 
Bile  forces  from  Europe  in  favor  of  an 
American -based  defense,  the  nuclear  guar- 
antee to  Europe  will  seem  even  less  credi- 
ble. Missile  technology,  by  making  the 
United  States  no  longer  dependent  on  Bu- 
ropean bases,  can  only  undermine  the  theory 
of  the  nuclear  umbrella. 

The    second   American    argument,    that  a 
French  nuclear  capacity  will  lead  to  a  prolif- 
eration   of    nuclear    forces,    is    one    which 
France's   nuclear   allies    are   in   an   uncom- 
fortable position  to  apply  against  her.    The 
dangers  of  nuclear  possession  have  not  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  acquiring  and 
expanding  a  nuclear  arsenal,  and  the  periU 
of   proliferation   did   not   deter  the   British 
from   building  a  nuclear  force   which  they 
are  determined  to  maintain  even  at  consid- 
erable economic  sacrifice.     This  despite  the 
fact    that    the    British    force,    as    Secretary 
McNamara  conceded   to  the   delight  of  the 
Macmillan    government's    Labor    critics,    is 
scarcely  even  independent,  since  it  U  largely 
Integrated  Into  the  American  strategic  com- 
mand.    Why,  then,  did  the  British  develop 
an    atomic   arsenal    In   the   first   place,   why 
did  they  later  go  on  to  build  thermonuclear 
weapons,  and  why  do  they  Insist  on  main- 
taining    a    nationally    controlled     nuclear 
force?    One  would  search  in  vain  for  a  com- 
pelling  military    argument.     The    reason   is 
almost  entirely  political  (which  makes  it  no 
less    important)    and   was    summed    up    by 
Prime    Minister    Macmillan    when    he    de- 
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fended  the  British  decision  to  build  the 
H-bomb  before  Conunons  in  1958:  "The  Inde- 
pendent contribution  givefc  us  a  better  posi- 
tion In  the  world,  it  gives  mb  a  better 
position  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 
I*  puts  lis  where  we  ought  to  be,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  great  power.  The  fact  that  we  have 
it  makes  the  United  States  pay  a  greater 
regard  to  our  point  of  view,  and  that  ts  of 
great  Importance."  The  British  Govern- 
ment, for  very  obvious  reasons,  has  had  the 
good  grace  not  to  chastise  the  French  for 
following  the  same  road  they  themselves 
long  ago  embarked  upon. 

The  French,  for  their  part,  fall  to  appre- 
ciate American  criticism  of  their  nuclear 
efforts,  especially  in  view  of  consistent  Amer- 
ican atomic  assistance  to  Britain.  As  For- 
eign Minister  Couve  de  MurvUle  observed  in 
aa  American  television  interview  last  spring: 
"I  have  never  heard  anyone  say  that  Great 
Britain's  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  con- 
stituted a  danger  for  the  United  States. 
Why  should  it  in  the  case  of  another  ally 
such  as  ourselves?"  While  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  British  are  more  willing  than  the 
French  to  accept  American  direction  of  their 
nuclear  forces,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  cements  alliances.  Our  refusal 
to  aid  the  French,  now  that  they  have  al- 
ready achieved  an  atomic  capacity  by  their 
own  efforts,  has  only  led  them  to  doubt  our 
motives  and  our  loyalties.  When  De  Gaulle's 
nuclear  policy  was  debated  In  the  National 
Assembly  during  the  summer,  the  Govern- 
ment was  the  target  of  considerable  criticism 
(much  of  it  based  on  domestic  grievances), 
but  opponents  were  unable  to  give  any  con- 
vincing retort  to  Premier  Pompldou's  reply 
to  the  charge  that  a  French  nuclear  force 
might  be  dangerous.  "In  what  way,"  he 
asked,  "would  the  danger  be  greater  if 
Prance  had  its  own  nuclear  arms  than  If  It 
had  nuclear  arms  of  an  allied  power  on  Its 
national  soil?  Are  they  aiming  to  bring  us 
to  a  sort  of  neutralization  of  Europe  which 
would  leave  our  continent  disarmed  and  at 
the  mercy  of  attacks  of  one  side  or  depend- 
ent on  the  good  will  of  the  other?"  It  was 
not  only  the  Goverimient's  supporters  who 
wondered  whether  America's  much  adver- 
tised fears  of  a  proliferation  of  nuclear  forces 
might  be  largely  motivated  by  a  desire  to  re- 
tain Its  own  atomic  dominance.  The  recall 
of  General  Norstad  from  NATO  has  only  re- 
inforced De  Gaulle's  conviction  that  the 
Americans  are  opposed  to  any  nuclear  deter- 
rent force  In  European  hands,  and  that  only 
a  European  atomic  force  under  French  lead- 
ership can  assure  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  third  American  contention,  that  the 
Europeans  should  be  beefing  up  their  con- 
ventional forces  Instead  of  trying  to  build 
small  nuclear  arsenals.  Is  basically  irrele- 
vant. In  the  first  place,  it  suggests  that 
Eviropeans  are  to  be  relegated  to  the  role 
of  cannon  fodder  In  the  event  that  hostili- 
ties actually  break  out.  A  division  of  forces 
within  an  alliance  which  prescribes  that 
Europe  should  furnish  the  troops  and  Amer- 
ica the  atomic  bombs  is  not  a  balance  which 
strongly  recommends  itself  to  Europeans. 
Not  only  does  it  demand  enormous  personal 
sacrlflces  which  no  European  government  de- 
siring to  remain  In  office  dares  call  upon  Its 
people  to  make,  but  it  gives  Europeans  the 
feeling  that  they  are  little  more  than  an 
Instrument  of  American  strategy.  This  is  a 
sacrifice  which  poor  and  military-dominated 
nations  such  as  Tiirkey  and  Pakistan  may  be 
willing  to  accept  in  return  for  American  aid. 
but  it  is  not  one  which  the  prosperous  na- 
tions of  western  Europe  can  be  expected  to 
support.  To  be  sure,  it  Is  in  the  interest  of 
European  states  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
nuclear  war  on  their  territory  and  to  restrict 
any  potential  conflict  to  conventional  weap- 
ons. But  this  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Russian  would  choose  to  launch  a  con- 
ventional rather  than  a  nuclear  attack.  And 
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the  foundation  behind  this  is  that  there 
must  be  a  convincing  nuclear  force  which 
would  deter  the  Russians  from  using  their 
nuclear  weapons — If,  Indeed,  that  Is  their 
intention.  Since  De  OaiUle  beUevee  that  the 
Americans  can  no  longer  provide  such  deter- 
rence. Europe's  primary  military  need  must 
logically  be  a  convincing  nuclear  force  rather 
than  larger  land  armies.  The  new  Anierlcan 
doctrine  of  a  conventional  pause  before  nu- 
clear weapons  are  called  into  \ise  thus  comes 
several  years  too  late.  It  could  only  be  a 
compelling  reason  for  Europe  to  rely  on  the 
American  deterrent  while  American  nuclear 
superiority  was  unchallenged.  And  that  sit- 
uation no  longer  exists. 

The  Germans,  in  their  geographically  ex- 
posed position,  are  especially  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  conventional  pause  theory.  For 
them  It  seenas  to  offer  only  the  likelihood  of 
their  being  occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and 
then  devastated  by  American  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  insist,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
West's  nuclear  strength  be  used  to  deter  any 
attack — conventional  or  nuclear — in  Europe, 
not  to  fight  it  once  It  has  occurred.  WhUe 
the  Kennedy  administration  may  think  of 
the  defense  of  the  West  as  indivisible,  any 
German  Government  must  first  think  of 
Germany — and  a  war  fought  on  German  soU 
is  contrary  to  any  conception  of  German 
interests,  however  Integral  a  part  it  may  be 
of  the  wider  global  strategies  evolved  in 
Washington.  The  Federal  Republic  may  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  Eastern  zone  to  its 
alliance  with  NATO,  but  it  will  never  accept 
a  defense  theory  which  Implies  the  possi- 
bility of  its  occupation.  By  thinking  so 
globally  that  it  fails  to  recognize  that  Amer- 
ican Interests  (which  are  usually  defined  In 
Washington  as  NATO  or  even  Western  In- 
terests) are  not  always  identical  with  those 
of  our  allies,  the  administration  may  end  up 
by  forcing  the  Germans  into  nuclear  re- 
liance upon  France  as  the  only  way  of  gain- 
ing a  defense  they  believe  vital  to  their  own 
interests. 

The  administration's  final  argument 
against  a  French  nuclear  force  centers  on  the 
revival  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
counterforce  strategy  for  conducting  nuclear 
warfare.  This  strategy,  which  seeks  to  com- 
bine deterrence  and  defense,  holds  that  cen- 
tralized control  ( that  is.  centralized  in  Amer- 
ican hands)  is  essential  If  counterforce — 
Pentagon  Jargon  for  the  destruction  of  an 
opponent's  military  forces,  by  first  strike  If 
necessary — is  to  work.  Counterforce,  Mr. 
McNamara  explained  at  Ann  Arbor  last  June, 
could  "preserve  the  fabric  of  our  societies" 
by  laying  down  Queensberry  rules  under 
which  the  United  States  and  Russia  would 
agree  to  spare  one  another's  cities  in  case 
of  nuclear  war  and  concentrate  on  military 
targets.  This  assiunes.  of  course,  that  no- 
body loses  his  head,  that  military  and  civilian 
targets  can  be  separated,  and  that  American 
and  Russian  strategists  show  a  solicitous  re- 
gard for  one  another's  welfare  in  time  of  war 
that  they  were  unable  to  evidence  before 
hostilities.  The  drawbacks  of  counterforce, 
like  the  theory  Itself,  have  been  often  elabo- 
rated. Not  only  does  it  involve  the  Intensi- 
flcatlon  of  the  amw  race  as  both  side*  Jockey 
for  the  nuclear  «ui>erlorlty  which  would 
make  the  implied  first  strike  credible,  but  it 
actually  Increases  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war  by  making  them  concentrate  on  fighting 
rather  than  deterring  it.  Seemingly  given 
a  qiUet  burial  only  a  year  ago  by  the  admin- 
istration, counterforce,  by  the  most  remark- 
able of  coincidences,  was  revived  this  past 
spring  at  the  Athens  NATO  meeting  as  an 
argument  against  an  lndep>endent  European 
nuclear  deterrent. 

From  a  European  point  of  view,  the  po- 
sition as  elaborated  by  Secretary  McNamara 
U  not  very  compelling.  "If  what  the  United 
States  Is  promising  in  her  new  strategy," 
Hedley  Btill  has  observed,  "is  that  an  attack 
on  Soviet  nuclear  forces  will  actually  elimi- 


nate them,  and  so  render  Kurope  secure, 
then  she  is  promising  what  cannot  be  done." 
And  if  counterforce  cannot  guarantee  thla. 
then  the  problem  of  European  defense  re- 
mains unchanged-  The  Eiu-opeans  are  being 
asked,  in  the  name  of  a  defense  theory  of 
dubious  logic,  to  forgo  any  attempU  to  create 
an  Independent  nuclesu'  status.  And  yet  It 
Is  the  creation  of  this  status  which  offers 
them  the  only  psychologically  convincing 
instrument  of  their  own  defense.  To  argue, 
as  Walter  Uppmann  has  done,  that  the 
United  States  will  not  accept  the  enormous 
burden  of  collective  security  if  It  loses  the 
initiative  in  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  final  decision 
between  war  and  peace,  is  simply  to  rein- 
force the  gravest  Kuropean  fears.  The  deci- 
sion between  war  and  peace,  after  all.  affects 
Europe  as  weU  as  it  does  America,  for  It  in- 
volves the  very  sxirvival  of  human  societies. 
The  Europeans  will  relinq\iish  the  power  of 
this  decision  to  the  Americans  only  if  they 
are  convinced  that  it  Is  the  most  responsive 
Instrunaent  of  their  needs  and  the  meet  ef- 
fective guarantee  of  their  defense.  A  policy 
which  denies  them  nuclear  equality  will 
hardly  convince  them  of  thla.  and  will  only 
add  to  the  belief  that  they  have  become  an 
instrument  of  American  strategy. 

The  American  monopoly  might  appear 
more  natural  II  the  Western  nuclear  force 
were  Jointly  directed;  that  U,  If  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  able  to  share  control  of  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent.  But.  under- 
standably enough.  Congress  would  never 
permit  this  since  there  is  no  political  com- 
munity to  which  both  America  and  Eu- 
rope belong.  NATO,  whatever  loyalties  it 
may  have  engendered,  is  not  such  a  com- 
munity. It  is  a  fact  of  the  nuclear  age  that 
alliances  have  simply  ceased  to  be  con- 
vincing as  Instruments  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence since  they  lack  psychological  credi- 
bility. Only  a  federation  of  nations  can 
give  the  assurance  that  an  attack  upon  one 
is  an  attack  upon  all.  The  Atlantic  com- 
munity, however  laudable  or  noble  a  goal. 
Is  still  little  more  than  rhetoric,  and  NATO 
appears  Increasingly  unlikely  to  ever  lead 
to  federation  between  America  and  Europe. 
All  the  declarations  of  interdependence  are 
not  going  to  breathe  life  into  the  alliance, 
so  long  as  the  United  States  continues  to  In- 
sist on  a  nuclear  monopoly.  And  the  refusal 
to  share  control  of  the  American  nuclear  de- 
terrent, coupled  with  the  attacks  upon  the 
creation  of  a  European  nuclear  force,  are 
nothing  more  than  a  call  for  the  continua- 
tion of  American  control.  Small  wonder 
that  many  European  nations,  as  Hanson 
Baldwin  has  commented,  feel  the  United 
States  wants  to  have  Its  cake  and  eat  it 
too — to  control,  without  any  European  veto. 
its  own  nuclear  delivery  capability  every- 
where in  the  world,  but  to  retain  a  veto 
power  over  any  E\iropean  capacity. 

What  Eurofwan  critics  want  Is  not  to  re- 
place the  American  alliance,  but  to  trans- 
form It  into  a  partnership  of  equals,  each 
playing  a  complementary  but  relatively 
independent  role.  Their  goal  is  to  make 
Europe  a  great  poUtlcal  power  in  Its  own 
right,  and  they  believe  that  It  can  only  be 
done  if  Europe  is  able  to  provide  at  least 
the  mlnUnal  needs  of  its  own  defense.  Un- 
der the  McNamara  thesis  this  Is  ipso  facto 
impossible,  and  If  Europeans  accept  it  they 
can  only  resign  themselves  to  the  p>06ltlon  of 
permanent  inferiority  in  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. But  is  counterforce  really  the  only 
reasonable  theory  of  Western  defense?  It 
was,  after  all.  virtually  scrapped  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  has  now  revived  it.  and 
It  has  always  been  questioned  by  strategists 
outside  the  Air  Force.  The  alternative  to 
counterforce  Is  a  strategy  based  on  finite 
deterrence,  one  which  posits  that  a  nuclear 
power  can  be  dissiiaded  from  attack  if  It 
knows  that  it  will  suffer  retallatlcii  agaiiist 
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Its   own    territory.    This    strategy   requires 
only  a   relatively  small   nmnber   of   nuclear 
weapons,  so  long  as  they  are  protected  from 
a    premeditated    first    strike.     So    long    as 
manned   bombers  were   the  only  means  of 
delivering   nuclear   bombs,   such   protection 
was  not  really  feasible  since  airfields  could 
theoretically  be  wiped  out  in  a  first  strike. 
But   the  advent   of  missiles,   which   can   be 
concealed  underground   or   underwater,  has 
made  it  possible  to  protect  the  deterrent,  and 
thereby  assure  retaliation.     Thus  a  relatively 
small  but  protected  missile  force  can  deter  a 
virtuaUy   unlimited   force;    while   a  Russian 
attack  may  obliterate  Prance,   French  mis- 
siles  will   stm   be    able    to  destroy   Russia's 
half-dozen  largest  cities.     Siu-ely  this  knowl- 
edge would  be  the  major  factor  in  any  con- 
ceivable Russian  action  against  France.    .To 
be    sure,    there    is    no    guarantee    that    this 
strategy    can    forever    prevent    war.     Logic 
breaks   down,    accidents    occur,    leaders   are 
seized  by  madness,  and  nations  find  them- 
selves  Impelled   into    actions   even   against 
their  will.     But  It  has  two  compelling  vir- 
tues;  it  is  psychologically  convincing — con- 
siderably more  so  than  an  American  pledge 
to  commit  suicide  on  behalf  of  its  allies — 
and  it  Is  within  the  means  of  Europe.    Solid- 
fuel  missiles,  having  made  the  United  States 
vulnerable    to    Soviet    nuclear    p>ower,    have 
also  provided  the  Europeans  with  the  means 
of  mounting  their  own   nuclear   deterrent. 
And  this  deterrent  will  reflect  European  in- 
terests   by    being    responsive    to    European 
direction. 

At  the  present  time  the  character  of  the 
European    deterrent    is   very   much    in    flux. 
The    European     integratlonists,     who     have 
forged  the  Common  Market  as  the  first  step 
toward   a  politically  federated   Europe,   en- 
visage   a    European    defense    force    Jointly 
controlled  by  all  the  member  states  of  the 
new  Europe.    For  them  a  European  defense, 
like  a  European   diplomacy,   must   logically 
follow  from  the  economic  union  which  has 
been  created.    The  French  interpretation,  as 
expressed  by  De   Gaulle,   is   different   more 
in   emphasis  than   in   theory.     The   general 
envisages  a  federated  rather  than  a  united 
Europe,  in  which  France  would  play  a  lead- 
ing role  based,  to  a  considerable  degree,  on 
her  possession  of  a  nuclear  deterrent  which 
would  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  Eu- 
ropean   community.     These    two    views    are 
not    as    contradictory    as    they    may    seem. 
The    question    of    European    diplomacy    will 
Ultimately  be  decided  by  compromise — Just 
as   the  political-economic   decisions   of   the 
Common   Market   have   been   evolved.     The 
essential  point  is  that  this  will  be  decided 
by    Europeans    acting    in    a    Eioropean    con- 
text.   For  both  De  Gaulle  and  the  European 
integratlonists    the    Europeans    must    now 
move  on  to  forge  a  great  united  power  which 
will    be   independent   of  the   United   States. 
This,    however,    unpalatable    it    may    be    in 
Washington,  is  the  political  goal  of  which 
the  French  nuclear  force  is  only  an  instru- 
ment. 

The  problem  of  Europe's  political  futvu-e 
is  the  central  point  of  De  Gaulle's  diplomacy. 
He  seeks  an  independent  EXirope  not  only 
as  a  balance  to  the  United  States  within 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  but  as  the  means 
by  which  all  of  Europe,  East  and  West,  may 
yet  be  united.  It  is  his  belief  that  one  day 
the  internal  evolution  of  the  Soviet  system, 
as  well  as  the  Inevitable  conflict  of  wills 
between  Russia  and  China,  will  end  the 
menace  which  has  made  necessary  the  Eu- 
ropean alliance  with  America.  At  that 
point  a  diplomatically  and  militarily  inde- 
pendent Western  Europe  will  be  able  x) 
negotiate  directly  with  the  Russians  for  the 
return  of  the  satellites  to  the  wider  Euro- 
pean community.  Then  Europe,  stretching 
as  De  Gaulle  has  said,  "from  the  Atlantic. 
to  the  Urals,"  will  become  a  powerful  third 
force   In   the   world,   pursuing    the   historic 


destiny  that  was  tragically  Interrupted  by 
the  civil  wars  of  the  20th  century.  It  Is  an 
imposing  vision,  but  not  one  wholly  with- 
out credlbUity.  Rxissla  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  a  Eiiropean  civilization,  and  her  dis- 
putes with  China  are  making  her  increasing- 
ly aware  of  It.  Alliances  change,  todays  op- 
ponent usually  becomes  tomorrow's  ally,  and 
as  De  Gaulle  has  said,  looking  back  on  the 
long  sweep  of  European  history:  "No  quarrel 
between  peoples  is  permanent." 

Ultimately   Europe.   If  it   is   to   have   any 
meaning,  must  be  restored  to  unity.    It  can- 
not forever  remain   split  In   half,   each  part 
under    the    influence    of   conflicting    nuclear 
giants.       But     how     shall     this      unity     be 
achieved?     It   has  long   been   obvious   that 
such  unity  can  never  be  brought  into  being 
by   a   policy  of  force— periodic  llpservlce  to 
liberation    notwithstanding — and    the    Rus- 
sians know  very  well  from  the  case  of  Hun- 
gary that  the  West  will  not  risk  nuclear  war 
for  the  Soviet  satellites.     If  force,  which  Is 
simply  another  word  for  nuclear  conflict,  is 
to  be  ruled  out.  Is  there  any  other  hope  for 
restoring     the     satellites     to     Independence? 
Perhaps    It    could    be    done    through    direct 
American-Soviet  negotiation,  but  that  would 
Involve   the   creation   of  a   neutral   zone   in 
central  Europe  and  the  nuclear  disarmament 
of  Germany — a  policy  as  antipathetic  to  the 
Kennedy  administration  as  to  its  predeces- 
sors.    Not  only  would  it  mean  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  present  borders  In  Europe,  there- 
by shattering  the  West  German  myth   that 
the  Eastern  Zone  shall  be  miraculously  re- 
stored to  it  without  the  slightest  concession 
on  its  part,  but  also  a  readjustment  of  Ger- 
many's  role    within   NATO.     Such    a   policy 
of   disengagement   appears   to   be   anathema 
In  Washington,  confirming  the  rueful  com- 
ment made  several  years  ago  by  George  Ken- 
nan,  that  the  object  of  our  policy  seems  less 
to  get  Soviet  troops  out  of  Eastern  Europe 
than  to  create  a  German  Army  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    confronting    them    while    they    are 
there. 

American  policy,  then,  by  seeking  to  link 
Western  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  an 
ambitious  but  still  undefined  Atlantic   Un- 
ion has  for  all  practical  purposes  taken  the 
division  of  Europe  for  granted.     But  for  De 
Gaulle,  and  those  Europeans  who  agree  with 
him  that  Evu-ope  must  have  an   identity  of 
its  own  that  is  not  submerged  by  the  alli- 
ance with  a  powerful  America,  this  is  a  be- 
trayal of  all  that  the  European  ideal  stands 
for.     His  ambition  is  to   use  the  new  eco- 
nomic,  political,   and   eventual   military   in- 
dependence  of   Western    Europe    to   achieve 
what  an  American- based  diplomacy  has  never 
been  able  to  do:  the  restoration  of  the  satel- 
lites.    European  solidarity,  he  explained   in 
May.  "can  create  In  Western  Europe  a  con- 
struction,  an   organization   that    will    be   so 
firm,  so  prosperous,  and  so  magnetic  that  It 
will  open  up  the  possibilities  of  a  European 
equilibrium  with  the  states  of  the  East  and 
reopen  the  perspective  of  a  uniquely  Euro- 
pean cooperation."    In  other  words,  the  West 
Exiropeans  are  expected  to  use  their  coming 
maneuverability  to  negotiate  with  the  Rus- 
sians over  the  future  of  the  Europe  to  which 
they  both  belong.    Why  should  the  Russians 
be  more  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
or  a  West  European  team   than   they   have 
with  the  Americans?    In  the  first  place,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  adverse  to  nego- 
tiations with  us  since  they  have  never  been 
seriously   attempted   on    a    basis   of    mutual 
concessions.     But  beyond  that,  the  Europe- 
ans can  offer  the  Russians  something   that 
no  American  Government  is  able  to  do:  the 
assurance  that  the  satellites  would  never  be 
drawn    into   an    American-dominated,    anti- 
Soviet    alliance — into    NATO,    in    short.      To 
do  this,  of  course,  the  Evu-opeans  would  have 
tor  be  masters  of  both  their  defense  and  their 
diplomacy;  and  this  is  exactly  the  object  of 
De  Gaulle's  nuclear  ambltlonc. 
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The   achievement  of  De  Gaulle's  poUcIm 
therefore,   depends    largely    upon   his   ablli?; 
to  forge  a  powerful  military  force      Defen 
is    the   fulcrum   on   which   an   independe^ 
diplomacy   must   rest,  and    it  is  this  inrt, 
pendence.    not    the   satisfaction    of   PrenM,' 
grandeur,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  De  Ga,?. 
nst    ambitions.      In    the    early    stages     th: 
French  nuclear  force  must  remain  a  natton«i 
one.  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Prance  u 
the  only  continental  nation  which  is  wiliino 
to  build  It.  and  to  defy  the  Kennedy  admin 
Istratlon    by   doing   so.     But    ultimately    J 
Premier  Pompidou  hinted  in  July  before 'th» 
National  Assembly,  the  French  force  will  be 
come   part  of  a   larger   European   deterrent' 
Both    the  enormous  cost   of  a   nuclear  de 
livery     system     and     the     indivisibility    of 
European  defense  make  this  essential     The 
foundation    for    such    a    force   already   exist, 
in  the  separate  French  and  British  nuclear 
weapons  systems.     Logically,  they  should  be 
brought  together,  for  the  existence  of  two 
national    nuclear    forces    within    Europe    i« 
hardly   reasonable.     The  objections   to  this 
which    come,   curiously   enough,   more   from 
the  British  Labor  Party  than  from  the  Gov 
ernment,  are   that  Britain  must  never  give 
up  her  special  relationship  with  the  United 
States  by  pooling  her  atomic  weapons  with 
France,    that    Britain    would    be    unable    to 
follow   an    independent    foreign    policy    and 
that  this  would  be  the  final  act  of  her  sub- 
mergence   into  Catholic  Europe.     These  ar- 
guments,  however,  hold  little  water.     What- 
ever   special    relationship    Britain    has    had 
with  the  United  States  has  rested  largely  on 
her   ability   to  speak   for   Europe.     This  she 
has  virtually  ceased  to  do,  and  the  gap  be- 
tween Britain  and  Europe  is  growing  wider 
the  longer  she  delays  entering  the  Common 
Market.     To   argue  that   Britain  can  follow 
an   Independent   foreign   policy   is   to  Ignore 
the  lessons  of  history  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.     Suez  and   Cuba  reveal 
how  Independent  British  foreign  policy  can 
be  in  an  age  of  superpowers.     And,  finally 
if  Britain  is  really  worried  that  the  Common 
Market    is    being    dominated    by    Christian 
democracy,  then  the  only  logical  reaction  la 
to  Join  It  and  redress  the  balance. 

Nations  do  not  always  do  what  their  best 
Interests  Impel  them  to.  but  assuming  that 
Britain    finally   recognizes   she    is   a   part  of 
Europe  and  enters  the  Common  Market,  It 
must  follow  that  she  Joins  Europe  not  only 
economically,  but  militarily  as  well.     While 
there  Is  no  question  of  Britain's  buying  her 
way   Into   Europe  with   a   nuclear   dowry,  it 
would  be  completely  inimical  to  the  politi- 
cal conception  on  which  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  based  for  her  to  try  to  retain  a  purely 
national    defense    force.'      More   than    Com- 
monwealth sentimentality  is  going  to  have 
to  be  given  up  when  Britain  finally  takes  the 
plunge.     But   the  British  really  have   little 
choice,   for  unless   they   enter   the  Common 
Market  and  Join  In  the  creation  of  a  Euro- 
pean   diplomacy,    they    must     watch    their 
value  to  the  United  States  decline  as  Europe 
constitutes  Itself  without  her.    Nor  can  they 
have  It  both  ways,  for  De  Gaulle  will  never 
allow  Britain   to  put  an   economic  toe  Into 
Europe   and  retain  a  nuclear   defense  inte- 
grated with  America.     The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's prodding  of  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
belief  that  Britain's  presence  In  Europe  can 
protect  America's  Interests.     While  this  may 
be   true,    It    Is   also   suspected,   as   Raymond 

1  The  New  York  Times  London  correspond- 
ent reported  in  November  that  the  Macmll- 
lan  government  now  favors  the  creation  of 
an  independent  European  nuclear  deterrent 
in  cooperation  with  France.  It  Is  perhaps 
more  than  coincidence  that  this  announce- 
ment followed  In  the  wake  of  the  unilateral 
American   action  in  the  Cuban   crisis. 
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Aron  bas  ob«erve<i,  as  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  an  independent  Europe 
foreign  policy.  The  decision  U  not  an  easy 
one.  but  sooner  or  later  the  British  will  have 
to  realize  that  their  real  choice  la  not  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Commonwealth,  but 
between  Europe  and  America.  And  as  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  a  longtime  foe  of  the 
British  atomic  weajxina  program,  comment- 
ed: "European  public  opinion  will  never  ac- 
cept that  the  nuclear  defense  of  the  West 
be  left  exclusively  In  American  hands  un- 
der the  exclusive  control  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

Assuming  that  Britain  ultimately  does 
enter  Europe,  the  way  will  be  i>aved  for 
De  Gaulle's  grand  design  for  the  reunifica- 
tion of  the  Continent.  For  only  a  militarily 
strong  and  diplomatically  united  Exirope 
will  have  the  bargaining  power  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  satellites  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  course  De  Gaulle  realizes  that 
the  Russians  are  not  going  to  cooperate 
out  of  affection  for  a  European  mystique. 
But  he  believes  that  as  they  are  faced  with 
Increasing  challenges  from  China,  as  well 
as  the  continuation  of  the  atomic  rivalry 
with  America,  they  will  find  It  to  their  in- 
terests to  reach  a  general  European  settle- 
ment. While  this  may  seem  like  waiting 
for  shrimps  to  whistle,  De  Gaulle  actually 
has  a  trump  card  up  hl.<;  sleeve — one  which 
holds  the  key  to  his  puzzling  Intransigence 
over  the  Berlin  negotiations.  He  knows 
that  the  Russians  are  truly  frightened  lest 
the  West  Germans  should  acquire  atomic 
weapons.  For  them  this  evokes  a  nightmare 
of  the  Germans  engaging  the  United  States 
In  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
Eastern  Zone  and  even  for  the  lost  territories 
in  Poland  and  Russia  Itself.  Khrushchev 
cannot  prevent  the  atomic  armament  of  Ger- 
many If  her  allies  are  determined  to  permit 
It — ^but  he  can  attempt  to  gain  official  recog- 
nition of  the  territorial  changes  that  resulted 
from  the  Second  World  War  before  the  Ger- 
mans obtain  nuclear  arms.  The  vulner- 
ability of  Berlin  is  his  only  means  of  pres- 
suring the  West  to  stabilize  East  Europe's 
frontiers  In  a  peace  treaty  before  It  Is  too 
late. 

De  Gaulle.  It  should  be  emphasized.  Is  no 
more  eager  than  Khrushchev  to  see  the  West 
Germans  sitting  on  an  atomic  arsenal — hom- 
ages to  Adenauer  notwithstanding.  Like  the 
Chancellor  hlm.-^elf,  he  fears  that  German 
democracy  Is  still  too  fragile  to  be  thrown  In- 
to the  International  power  arena  on  lis  own 
resources.  But  he  also  believes  that  the  Rus- 
sian fear  of  German  nuclear  armament  may 
be  turned  to  the  West's  advantage  by  using 
It  as  a  bargaining  point.  In  return  for 
recognition  of  the  present  frontiers  and  a 
pledge  against  German  atomic  armament, 
the  Russians  might  find  It  to  their  advantage 
to  release  their  iron  control  on  the  satellites 
and  permit  their  restoration  to  Europe. 
But — and   this  is  the  essential   point  which 

separates   Gaullist    from    American   policy 

they  will  only  negotiate  with  a  truly  Inde- 
pendent Western  E^irope,  since  they  could 
never  permit  the  satellites  to  be  swept  into 
an  American-dominated  NATO.  Despite  his 
antipathy  toward  communism  De  Gaulle  has 
kept  the  door  open  to  possible  futtire  nego- 
tiations with  Moscow  by  acknowledging  Rus- 
sian security  Interests  In  Eastern  Europe. 
And  only  he  among  the  Western  leaders  has 
publicly  recognized  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as 
Germany's  permanent  eastern  frontier. 

The  achievement  of  De  Gaulle's  diplomacy 
depends  on  cementing  the  ties  of  the  Franco- 
German  alliance.  Germany  must  be  so  tight- 
ly drawn  Into  the  West  European  community 
that  she  will  interpret  European  Interests 
as  being  virtually  Identical  with  German  In- 
terests. Only  then  will  she  be  able  to  make 
the  sacrifice  upon  which  European  unity 
and  the  freedom  of  the  satellites  depends — 


the  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
Is  why  De  Oaulle  has  refused  to  p<u-tlclpAt« 
in  the  Berlin  talks — believing  that  they  may 
imperil  Western  rights  without  gaining  Rub- 
•lan  concessions  for  »  meaningful  European 
settlement.  Instead,  be  has  preferred  to  Ig- 
nore these  discussions  and  thereby 
strengthen  his  ties   with  Adenauer. 

The  Chancellor's  royal  tour  of  France  In 
July  and  De  Gaulle's  reciprocal  visit  to  Ger- 
many In  September  were  merely  the  more 
dramatic  displays  of  their  consistent  efforts 
to  bury  past  enmity  and  build  a  solid  alli- 
ance between  the  two  nations.  The  so- 
called  Paris-Bonn  axis,  which  some  critics 
assume  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  Franco-Ger- 
man nuclear  force.  Is  really  the  foundation 
for  Germany's  abandonment  of  nucleiu-  am- 
bitions. Only  If  the  Germans  come  to  recog- 
nize that  their  future  lies  In  Europe,  De 
Gaulle  believes,  will  they  be  able  to  resist 
atomic  armament  by  the  Americans — which 
would  dash  all  hopes  for  bringing  down  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  compromise  the  peace  of 
Europe.  When  asked  at  his  press  confer- 
ence about  plans  to  give  atomic  weapons  to 
the  Bundeswehr,  De  Gaulle  replied  that  since 
France  had  none  to  give,  that  question  could 
perhaps  be  better  asked  of  the  White  House. 
Possibly  he  had  in  mind  large-scale  German 
purchases  in  America  of  vehicles  for  the  de- 
livery of  nuclear  warheads — purchases  which 
President  Kennedy  has  praised  as  helping  to 
balance  off  the  cost  of  stationing  American 
troops  in  Germany. 

The  disagreements  In  the  Atlantic  alliance 
run  very  deep  and  to  speak  of  a  nuclear  de- 
bate Is  to  magnify  the  pcsslbllity  of  choice, 
for  In  truth  there  is  no  debate.  The  French 
are  determined  to  achieve  nuclear  status — 
indeed.  De  Gaulle's  entire  diplomatic  policy 
In  Europe  depends  upon  It — and  there  Is 
nothing  the  administration  can  do  to  pre- 
vent It.  short  of  admitting  the  French  to  a 
Western  nuclear  trldlrectorate.  Within  a 
few  years  the  French  force  will  be  capable  of 
providing  a  finite  nuclear  deterrent  upon 
which  an  Independent  European  foreign  pol- 
icy hinges.  Such  a  policy  may  parallel  Amer- 
ican Interests  or  It  may  not:  the  answer 
depends  on  how  we  are  able  to  adapt  our 
diplomacy  to  the  recognition  of  European 
equality,  as  well  as  how  we  deal  with  the 
changing  nature  of  the  Soviet  society  and 
the  shifting  balance  of  forces  within  the 
unstable  Communist  orbit. 

What  we  cannot  do.  and  what  we  should 
not  seek  to  do.  Is  to  prevent  our  European 
allies  from  achieving  the  self-respect  and 
the  independence  upon  which  any  enduring 
alliance  must  ultimately  rest.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  16  not  alone  in  seeking  a  restored 
Europe,  capable  of  defending  its  Interests  as 
Europeans  themselves  interpret  them.  He  is 
probably  mistaken  in  believing  that  France 
can  forge  a  European  diplomacy  by  virtue  of 
Its  atomic  force,  for  a  united  Europe  wlU 
Increasingly  evolve  a  diplomacy  that  resists 
national  leadership  and  parochial  interests. 
But  he  Is  altogether  right  in  beUeving  that 
European  independence  is  inconceivable 
without  a  European  military  force  capable  of 
providing  the  minimum  needs  of  Its  own 
defense.  And  It  is  his  leadership  which  has 
impelled  the  Europeans  to  face  the  hard 
questions  raised  by  the  impact  of  defense 
upon  diplomacy.  The  new  European  pros- 
perity, which  we  have  so  applauded,  now  has 
Its  corollary  in  the  demand  for  a  Europe  that 
will  be  an  equal  of  the  United  States.  Noth- 
ing less  will  satisfy  the  Europeans,  and  noth- 
ing less  is  tenable  if  the  Atlantic  alliance 
Is  to  endure.  Speaking  for  a  good  many 
Europeans.  Andr*  Fontaine  wrote  in  Le 
Monde:  "It  ts  Inconceivable,  unless  we  are 
resigned  to  an  Interminable  cold  war,  that 
Europe  forever  relies  on  America  for  Its  secu- 
rity and  for  the  orientation  of  Its  diplomacy." 
The  new  European  diplomacy  emerging 
may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  an  American  polit- 


ic*! )««idershtp  which  has  tended  to  take  too 
many  of  the  stale  arguments  o*  the  cold  war 
for  granted.  And  no  matter  how  sure  it  may 
be  of  the  wtodom  of  its  diplomacy,  the  ad- 
ministration flurely  need  not  b*  reminded 
that  partners  make  more  lasting  allies  than 
do  clients.  If  the  lnterde{>endence  between 
Europe  and  America  which  President  Ken- 
nedy has  so  warmly  espoused  is  to  mean 
anything.  It  can  only  be  based  on  the  inde- 
pendence that  Is  the  precondition  for  any 
community  of  allies. 

Cbisis  a!*d  This  Election 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

This  article  la  written  before  any  of&clal 
statement  about  the  latest  developments  in 
Cuba.  But  it  la  written  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  situation  has  very  suddenly  become 
acute  and  critical.  Whatever  the  President 
decides  to  do,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  has 
to  be  done  at  the  height  of  an  election 
campaign,  and  particularly  of  this  one.  For 
this  campaign  has  been  singularly  sterile  as 
a  preparation  of  the  American  electorate  to 
understand  the  grave  problems  in  which  they 
are  profoundly  involved.  That  ought  not  to 
be  the  case.  We  ought  to  be  an  educated 
and  informed  democracy. 

The  voters  are  being  talked  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  ex-President,  by  the  two  lead- 
ers who  for  the  10  years  since  the  Korean 
war  have  had  the  highest  responsibility  and 
who  have  had  access  to  the  most  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Yet  neither  of 
them.  I  submit,  has  ever  tried  to  explain  to 
the  people  the  dimensions  of  the  Cuban 
problem  and  of  the  Berlin  problem. 

The  education  of  the  people,  which  must 
be  the  foundation  of  policy,  has  been  left 
to  politicians  outside  the  administration  and 
to  editors,  reporters,  and  commentators,  all 
of  us  iinauthorlzed  and  only  partially  and 
Intermittently  Informed.  The  two  national 
leaders  have  refrained  from  candid  and  free 
exposition  of  the  issues  and  they  have,  in 
fact,  talked  down  to  the  voters  as  if  truth 
were  too  strong  a  meat  for  Americans  to 
digest. 

Neither  General  Elsenhower  nor  President 
Kennedy  has  come  near  de«Uing  with  the 
central  reality  which  has  dominated  their 
two  administrations.  This  reality  Is  the  de- 
cisive change  in  the  military  and  financial 
position  of  the  United  States  since  the 
middle  of  the  1950's. 

It  was  under  President  Elsenhower — 
through  no  fault  of  his  own — that  the  U.S. 
nuclear  monopoly  came  to  an  end.  This  de- 
velopment is  reshaping  the  whole  complex 
of  power  politic*  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  under  President  Eisenhower — again 
through  no  fault  of  his  own — that  the 
United  States  ceased  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
creditor  country  and  became  increasingly 
unable,  therefore,  to  call  the  tune  and  pay 
the  pipet. 

Moreover,  it  was  under  General  Elsen- 
hower— in  the  main  because  of  his  personal 
convictions  about  economic  theory — that  the 
American  economy  was  throttled  down  to  a 
rate  of  expansion  which  is  Just  about  the 
lowest  in  the  capitalist  wcx-ld. 

These  three  developments  are  having  enor- 
mous consequences.  But  General  Elsen- 
hower does  not  mention  them  In  his 
speeches,  and  he  tsaks  as  if  nothing  that 
we  need  be  concerned  about  had  happened 
while  he  was  in  the  White  House. 

Except  for  veiled  phrases  to  Informed  in- 
siders. President  Kennedy — presumiably  in 
order  to  avoid  a  debate  with  General  Wsen- 
hower — barely  mentions,  and  never  dwells 
upon,  the  realities  of  the  changed  world 
which  he  came  upon  in  1961.  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  talked  a  little  about  economic  growth. 
He  has  been  much  preoccupied  with  the 
position  of  the  dollar.  He  has  rightly  and 
effectively   built   up   our   military    power. 
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But  he  has  never  fully  explained  to  the 
people  how  the  lose  of  our  nuclear  monop- 
oly, even  though  we  are  atlll  much  the 
strong  mUltary  power,  is  affecting  the  world- 
wide commitments  which  were  proclaimed 
by  President  Truman  and  formalized  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles. 

For  example,  when  we  still  possessed  a  nu- 
clear monopoly,  we  were  an  irresistible  power 
in  the  sense  that  we  could  destroy  without 
being  hurt.    Then  it  was  possible  to  encircle 
the  Soviet  Union  with  military  bases  usable 
for  offensive  action.     But  when  the  nuclear 
monopoly  came  to  an  end.  then  the  encir- 
cling  nations   like  Turkey,   and   then   Paris 
and  London  and  Bonn,  and  Anally  the  United 
States  itself,  became  vulnerable.     Then  the 
advance  bases  began  to  become  liabilities. 
Thus  Turkey  is  a  great  liabUity  In  our  re- 
lations with  Cuba.     For  If  we  use  force  to 
Invade  or  blockade  Cuba,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  something  similar  around  or   In 
Turkey  or  some  such  place  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Soviet  Union.     These  advance  bases 
of  ours,  which  are  nearly  obsolescent  with 
the  big  bombers  and  the  missiles,  are  more 
hostage  than  ally.    If  Mr.  Khrushchev  wants 
to  defend  Castro,  he  does  not  have  to  do  it 
In  Cuba  where  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  neg- 
ligible military  power.    He  can  do  it  in  Tur- 
key or  Iran  or  elsewhere  on  the  perimeter. 
These  things  need  to  be  understood  by  our 
people   as   we   find   ourselves   in    a   military 
crisis  over  Cuba.     Until  our  people  do  un- 
derstand them,   they  will  be  thinking  and 
feeling  and  voting  in  a  world  that  no  longer 
exists.     In   the   world   that   now   exists   the 
United   States   is  not  omnipotent.     It   can- 
not, therefore,  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Truman 
Doctrine  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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U.S.  Ldtk  WrTH  European  Allies — London, 
Paris,  and  Bonn  Seen  Concerned  at  a  Pos- 
sible "Nuclear  Suzerainty" 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
RoifE. — Is  it  the  aim  of  the  present  virile 
American  administration  to  ImpoEe  a  new 
kind  of  suzerainty — of  the  nuclear  type^ 
over  Its  Western  European  allies?  This  ques- 
tion Is  being  asked  with  genuine  concern  In 
London,  Paris,  and  Bonn  after  the  so-called 
surrender  of  Prime  Minister  MacnUllan  at 
Nassau.  For  It  Is  In  this  light  that  the 
agreement  between  President  Kennedy  and 
the  British  leader  is  regarded  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  most  respected  and  astute  ob- 
servers In  British  Journalism,  Peregrine  Wors- 
thome  of  the  conservative,  pro-American 
Telegraph,  voiced  this  concern  in  a  dispatch 
from  Washington  after  talking  to  a  number 
of  White  House  advisers. 

Mr.  Worsthorne  wrote:  "What  Is  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  realized  In  Britain  is  that  the 
thermonuclear  age  Is  bringing  about  a  change 
In  the  relations  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  as  it  Is  be- 
tween Washington  and  Its  allies.  Indeed  It 
could  be  very  weU  argued  that  the  way' in 
which  President  Kennedy  keeps  crucial  deci- 
sions affecting  national  security  In  the  hands 
of  a  small  nonelected  group  of  advisers 
only  allowing  Information  to  reach  most  Con- 
gressmen or  the  press  after  the  die  is  cast- 
as in  the  case  of  Cuba— suggests  he  Is  no 
more  prepared  to  trust  the  American  people 
In  the  moments  of  crisis  than  the  British 
or  the  Europeans." 

To  the  Europeans,  the  matter  of  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Skybolt  Is  not  so  Important 
In  Itself  as  was  the  manner  by  which  It  was 
done;  it  hurt  the  British  pride  and  caused 
concern  in  Paris  and  Bonn.  The  same  re- 
sult could  have  been  achieved  by  direct  secret 
talks  between  London  and  Washington  in 
which  we  could  have  "strongly  suggested"  to 


the  British  to  take  the  Initiative— that  they 
should  ask  that  the  Skybolt  be  canceled 
since  it  was  too  costly  »nd  likely  to  be- 
come obsolete  before  It  came  of  age.  In- 
stead, we  announced  the  cancellation  to  the 
surprise  of  the  governments  of  ovu-  allies. 

True  enough.  It  Is  the  American  taxpayer 
who  was  putting  up  the  cash.  But  even 
in  the  thermonuclear  age  certain  diplomatic 
niceties  might  still  be  preserved. 

Political  Editor  Worsthorne  agreed  that 
our  unilateral  action  In  Cuba  (when  nuclear 
war  might  have  erupted  and  affected  all  Eu- 
rope), has  Its  merits,  especially  since  It  was 
successful  In  putting  Nlklta  Khrushchev  In 
a  corner.  But,  he  adds,  "Perhaps  the  (Wash- 
ington) administration  •  «  »  cut  off  alike 
from  national  debate  and  allied  consulta- 
tions, is  moving  toward  a  new  and  terrible 
megalomania,  no  less  dangerous  for  being 
so  sophlstlcatedly  cool  and  high  minded. 
And  possibly  Its  fervent  conviction  that  more 
than  one  Western  thermonuclear  power 
vastly  compounds  the  danger  of  war  Is  both 
arrogant   and    wrong." 

These  thoughts  of  the  British  editorialist 
prevail  even  more  strongly  in  the  minds  of 
the  men  In  Paris  where  word  of  the  old  song 
•'Les  amours  sont  fraglles.  les  serments  sont 
faclles"  (love  Is  fragile  and  vows  easily 
made),  are  being  applied  to  present  day 
diplomacy.  The  French,  like  all  other  Euro- 
peans, are  somewhat  cynical  about  the  value 
of  political  vows  of  love.  They  know  from 
centuries  of  experience  that  enemies  of  yes- 
terday may  become  allies  of  tomorrow.  This 
is  best  illustrated  In  the  French -German 
alliances. 

The  suspicious  European  mind  wonders 
why  the  Kennedy  administration  Is  so  de- 
terminedly opposed  to  Europe  having  its  own 
modest  nuclear  deterrent  power  and  why 
even  Britain,  which  has  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years  special  relations  with  us,  has  now  been 
put  In  a  corner. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  thinking 
of   whether   the  time   has   come   when,   for 
our  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  Europe 
there  should  be  a  friendly  separation  rather 
than  attempted  hegemony. 

Another  lead  editorial  in  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph points  out  that  after  Cuba,  Washing- 
ton discovered  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
allies  was  in  no  way  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  American  operations.  "The  allies,"  it 
said,  "must  consequently  expect  rather  less 
generous  treatment  and  consideration  than 
they  have  come  to  take  for  granted.  Instead 
of  rattling  our  chains  and  railing  against 
our  dependence,  should  we  not  make  our- 
selves truly  Independent?  Should  we  not 
now  go  ahead  in  cooperation  with  those  In 
Europe  whose  Interests  are  more  precisely 
coincident  with  ours?" 

In  other  words,  the  editorial  suggests  that 
Great  Britain  pay  the  price  asked  by  the 
French- a  political  price— to  Join  the  eco- 
nomic and   political   community  of  Europe. 

ADVANT.ACE    TO    UNITED    STATES    IN    MEETING 
WORLDWIDE    COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  Europe 
is  really  ready  to  assume  in  full  its  own 
defense,  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize and  should  take  full  advantage  of 
the  fact.  We  should  give  some  thought 
of  our  own  to  the  possibility  of  the 
"friendly  separation"  described  by  Mr. 
Brown  as  being  under  consideration  in 
Europe. 

Clearly,  it  is  still  've,  not  Europe,  who 
have  worldwide  commitments.  Even  a 
unified  Europe  would  not  have  responsi- 
bilities in  Latin  America,  Asia,  or  even 
Africa  comparable  to  our  own.  The 
withdrawal  of  Western  Errcpe  from  Asia 
and  from  the  Middle  East,  in  particular. 
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has  left  the  United  States  with  the  r^m 
nants  of  colonial  policies  which  we  hi." 
neither  pursued  in  full  nor  altered  I! 
full.    We  still  do  not  really  know  whS 
to  do  about  Laos  and  Vietnam,  two  lep» 
cies  we  inherited  from  the  French  with 
drawal  from  Asia.    At  the  moment  £ 
countries  are  costing  us  millions  of  dni 
lars;  yet  our  policy  seems  to  be  merehJ 
to    continue    the    status    quo     South 
Korea  is  almost  entirely  our  respoiii 
bility;    and   I   strongly   suspect  that  if 
India  is  to  receive  the  kind  of  militarv 
help  she  feelo  she  needs,  by  far  the  bulk 
of  it.  too,  will  have  to  come  from  th« 
United  States.  **"* 

*v,^  !^^'  ^^-  President.  I  recall  that 
the  other  evening  there  appeared  in  thp 
Washington  Star  an  article  in  which 
David  Lawrence  raised  some  questions 
about  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  South  Viet 
nam.     The   tone   of   the   article  was  a 
critical  one  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  full  report  by  our  Gov 
ernment  to  the  American  people  as  to 
what  really  are  our  objectives  in  South 
Vietnam.    He  commented  upon  the  last 
fatalities  in  connection  with  our  military 
operations     in     South     Vietnam     My 
recollection  is  that  he  cited  the  figure 
54.   and  made   the   journalistic   request 
that  the  American  people  be  informed 
as  to  our  objectives  in  South  Vietnam 
Mr.  President.  I  betray  no  confidence 
when  I  say  that  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion— ever  since  the  be- 
ginning   of    our    operations    in    South 
Vietnam— as  to  where  our  intervention 
there  might  lead  us.    But  we  as  a  com- 
mittee   have    taken    the    position— and 
have  taken  it  unanimously,  so  far  as  I 
know — that  we  cannot  justify  walking 
out  on  freedom  in  southeast  Asia.    Some 
of  us — and  I,  I  suppose,  more  than  any 
other  member   of   the   committee    al- 
though I  have  had  wonderful  support 
from  some  of  my  colleagues,  but  they 
will  have  to  speak  for  themselves— have 
been  critical  of  the  failure  of  our  na- 
tions   who   also   happen    to    belong  to 
NATO  to  come  to  our  support  in  sup- 
porting freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  raised  the  question.  Where 
are  Australia  and  New  Zealand?    What 
about    Canada,    Britain.    France,    West 
Germany,   Italy,    and    all    of   our   other 
allies?      Hopefully   I   have    thought  we 
were  united  in  a  great  historic  struggle 
to  preserve  freedom  in  our  time,  for  the 
danger  of  its  loss  in  our  time  is  great. 
I   would   have  our  NATO  allies   take 
heed    that    the    question    is    not    being 
raised  in  the  United  States  by  me  alone. 
That  question  and  corollary  questions 
of  the  same  tenor  are  being  raised  by 
increasing   thousands  of  Americans      I 
need  not  tell  Senators  that  time  is  re- 
quired for  public  opinion  to  crystallize. 
But  once  public  opinion  crystallizes  in 
support  of  a  cause  that  it  believes  is 
right,  free  governments  had  better  give 
heed  to  that  public  opinion. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
too  much  of  a  go-it-alone  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  south- 
east Asia.    I  think  many  Americans  share 
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that  point  of  view  and  are  beginning  to 
call  out  for  answers  to  some  px)licy  ques- 
tions. One  of  those  questions  deals  with 
the  subject  matter  that  I  am  emphasiz- 
ing at  this  point  in  my  speech.  What, 
if  anything,  do  the  NATO  countries  pro- 
pose to  do  to  give  support  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America? 

If  they  propose  to  do  nothing,  then  is 
it  not  time  for  us  to  reexamine  areas 
where  our  other  responsibilities  can  be 
reduced,  and  where  else  in  the  free 
world  than  Western  Europe  are  there 
nations  better  able  to  finance  their  own 
defense? 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  segmentize 
the  foreign  policy  obligations  of  free  na- 
tions. We  cannot  departmentalize  them. 
Neither  can  we  draw  on  a  map  of  the 
world  lines  when  it  might  be  said  that 
France  and  Britain  would  be  of  no  assist- 
ance to  freedom  on  the  far  side  of  the 
line  except  under  pact  entered  into  by 
free  nations.  I  know  of  no  pact  that  re- 
lieves members  of  NATO  from  the  same 
obligation  which  we  recognize  as  an  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States — to  come 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  where  an  at- 
tempt is  sought  to  extinguish  it  under 
suffocating  blankets  of  communism. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  bespeak  the 
careful  examination  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  respect  to  NATO,  I  would  have  our 
NATO  Allies  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
largely  the  United  States  that  is  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  protecting  freedom  in 
southeast  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Af- 
rica. 

In  Latin  America,  we  have  problems 
that  seem  to  be  building  rather  than  re- 
ceding; and  in  Africa,  we  find  ourselves 
constantly  pressured  by  NATO  countries 
trying  to  use  the  NATO  partnership  as 
a  bargaining  point  on  our  African 
policy. 

Right  now.  Portugal — a  NATO  partner 
supposedly — is  trying  to  line  up  U.S.  sup- 
port for  her  shameful  African  colonial- 
ism as  a  price  for  base  rights  in  the 
Azores.  If  NATO  means  only  that  to 
Portugal,  then  we  are  wasting  our  time 
asking  for  any  base  rights  in  the  Azores, 
and  we  might  better  break  off  any  fur- 
ther discussion  over  their  use. 

Very  much  the  same  pressure  is  being 
applied  by  Britain  and  France  over  the 
Congo.  How  often  one  hears  it  argued 
that  we  should  not  offend  or  anger  our 
European  allies  by  supporting  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Congo?  Judged  by  the 
relative  effort  that  goes  into  NATO,  the 
argument  logically  should  be  that  Brit- 
ain and  France  should  not  offend  the 
United  States  by  opposing  the  U.N.  ac- 
tion in  the  Congo. 

Here  again,  this  kind  of  pressure  only 
hampers  us  in  our  worldwide  relations 
and  obligations — obligations  which  the 
European  countries  have  been  shedding 
ever  since  World  War  II. 

We  have  long  known  that  the  former 
colonial  powers  of  Western  Europe  scorn 
the  United  Nations,  considering  it  so 
dominated  by  the  Afro-Asia  bloc  as  to 
rule  out  the  ascendancy  in  world  affairs 
to  which  these  nations  were  long  ac- 
customed. They  prefer  the  old  bilateral 
relations  among  nations  which  permit 


balance-of-power  politics  and  concen- 
tration upon  a  few  countries  or  areas  as 
spheres  of  influence. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  far  more  deeply  committed  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  U.N.  and  to  multilateral 
cooperation.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  still 
not  going  far  enough  in  that  direction. 
One  reason  we  are  not  is  the  fear  of 
alienating  allies.  Some  of  these  allies 
are  announcing  to  the  world  their  criti- 
cisms of  American  leadership  and  their 
obvious  intention  to  free  themselves  from 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning I  would  not  yield  until  I  had 
finished.    I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  then. 

RELirr  FROM  NECESSITY  TO  DEFEND  EUROPE  WITH 
NUCLEAR    POWER 

A  second  advantage  to  the  United 
States  from  a  "friendly  separation'  in- 
volves the  question  of  whether  this 
country  would — and  should — use  its  nu- 
clear weapons  in  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
roiie  and  thereby  invite  a  retaliatory 
attack  on  U.S.  cities.  General  de  Gaulle 
in  particular  has  made  a  point  of  casting 
doubt  upon  our  intentions  in  this  re- 
spect. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  assumption  of  a  permanent  U.S. 
presence  in  Europe  has  become  a  modern 
dogma  of  our  postwar  military  and  dip- 
lomatic thinking.  One  reason  for  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  extensive  role  Eu- 
rope has  come  to  play  in  our  own  military 
plans.  Judging  from  the  pained  out- 
cries that  go  up  from  the  Pentagon 
whenever  our  political  differences  with 
Europe  seem  to  threaten  U.S.  military 
bases  there,  one  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  to  many  military  planners,  Western 
Europe  is  merely  the  biggest  of  all  our 
oversea  bases.  For  them,  no  price  is  too 
high  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  staying 
there,  whether  we  get  any  help  from  our 
allies  or  not. 

But  Europeans  are  quite  right  in  won- 
dering whether  we  would  invite  a  nu- 
clear attack  upon  ourselves  by  shooting 
our  nuclear  missiles  in  defense  not  of 
our  own  territory,  but  in  defense  of 
Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  here  in  the  United 
States  right  now  that  we  would.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  future, 
if  our  relationship  with  Europe  is  an  in- 
tertwining of  our  defenses,  along  the 
lines  put  forward  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Ball  at  all  the  recent  NATO 
meetings. 

But  the  more  we  find  ourselves  paying 
for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  Europe, 
the  more  we  find  ourselves  alone  among 
the  major  powers  in  meeting  the  assigned 
manpower  obligations  of  NATO,  the 
more  independent  military  establish- 
ments that  rise  up  in  Western  Europe, 
then  the  more  inclination  there  will  be 
to  make  a  realistic,  ad  hoc  judgment  as 
to  whether  what  has  become  to  us  a 
mere  U.S.  military  foothold  in  Europe  is 
worth  jeopardizing  American  cities  and 
American  lives. 

The  growth  of  these  independent,  nu- 
clear-armed military  forces  in  France, 
Britain,    and    eventually    in    Germany, 


could  serve  to  relieve  the  United  States 
of  responsibility  for  Europe  to  the  point 
where  we  no  longer  would  have  to  face 
such  a  decision.  If  France  and  Europe 
in  general  are  anxious  to  be  free  from 
what  they  feel  is  an  unreliable  nuclear 
defense  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  the  alternative  of  help- 
ing us  create  a  bilateral  nuclear  force, 
the  use  of  which  will  be  decided  by  all 
member  nations. 

But  if  they  do  not  choose  to  do  that, 
and  prefer  instead  to  create  nuclear 
forces  without  the  United  States,  then  I 
think  it  will  be  our  turn  to  be  very  wary 
of  an  alliance  which  forces  up>on  us  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  behalf  of 
other  nuclear  powers,  with  its  clear 
threat  of  retaliation  upon  American 
cities  and  the  American  population. 

We  would  find  it  immensely  useful  to 
be  relieved  of  our  present  obligation  to 
use  these  weapons  in  the  defense  of 
Europe.  The  policy  which  General  de 
Gaulle  is  advocating  for  Prance  could 
lead  in  that  direction.  Instead  of  re- 
jecting his  program  out  of  hand,  I  would 
like  to  see  real  consideration  given  to 
these  advantages  it  would  give  to  the 
United  States  to  have  a  real  third  force 
in  Europe  to  confront  the  Soviet  Union 
while  we  concentrate  on  our  ovm  defense 
and  our  other  international  commit* 
ments  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Major  among  them  would  be  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  would  no  longer  be  obliged 
to  invite  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  defense  of  Europe. 

Instead  of  making  a  doormat  of  our- 
selves in  an  effort  to  get  Europe  to  let  us 
protect  her,  let  us  at  least  consider  taking 
Europe  at  her  word.  I  am  flatly  and 
strongly  opposed  to  any  bargaining  with 
Europe  that  would  require  U.S.  aid  in 
building  independent  nuclear  forces  or 
dehvery  systems.  This  includes  Britain, 
although  I  know  that  she  has  a  preferred 
status  on  nuclear  aid  by  virtue  of  the 
American  law.  I  only  regret  that  the 
statute  on  nuclear  weapons  does  not  in- 
clude missiles. 

If  these  coimtries  want  independent 
deterrents,  then  they  must  expect  to 
finance  them  as  well  as  control  them. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  done  a  fine 
job  of  outlining  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
continue  bearing  so  much  of  the  burden 
for  NATO,  and  why  a  NATO  nuclear  de- 
terrent is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a 
variety  of  nationalistic  ones. 

But  there  is  more  advantage  to  us  in 
accepting  European  objections  than  in 
paying  for  nuclear  weapons  systems  to  be 
used  entirely  in  the  national  interest  of 
other  countries  as  a  price  of  keeping 
NATO  going.  Before  we  do  that,  we 
should  dwell  on  the  advantages  that 
would  come  to  us  from  being  relieved  of 
our  heavy  obligations  to  NATO. 

DETKNSE    or   BERLIN 

Finally,  I  should  add  that  I  am  not 
unaware  of  Berlin. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  closing 
week  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Javits-Morse  resolution  on  Berlin  was 
uimnimously  passed  by  this  body.  In 
essence,  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
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the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  sought 
only,  through  that  resolution,  to  make 
Clear  to  the  Communist  segment  of  the 
world  that  we  intended  to  support  free- 
dom in  Berlin,  exactly  as  we  intended  to 
support  freedom  In  Cuba,  as  manifested 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Cuban  resolution, 
and  that  we  intended  to  support  free- 
dom anywhere  in  the  world  where  it  was 
subject  to  Communist  aggression. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Stennis  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer. ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  our  Euro- 
pean allies  in  NATO  must  recognize  the 
validity  of  these  questions  I  have  raised 
this  afternoon  about  their  attitude  to- 
ward NATO  and  their  policies,  seem- 
ingly announced,  to  rid  themselves  of 
any  reliance  upon  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  defense  of  Europe  so  far 
as  their  individual  countries  are  con- 
cerned. Such  attitudes  are  bound  to 
raise  for  examination  also  the  entire 
Berlin  question.  Therefore,  I  should  be 
derelict  in  my  trusteeship  in  making  this 
speech  this  afternoon  if  in  closing  I  did 
not  refer  to  Berlin  and  the  relationship 
of  Berlin,  as  I  see  it,  to  this  whole  warp 
and  woof  of  the  fabric  of  American  for- 
eign policy  viz-a-viz  Europe. 

So  I  say,  I  am  not  unaware  of  Ber- 
lin. 

"nie  main  reason  for  our  present  in- 
terest in  NATO  is  our  interest  in  Ber- 
lin and  in  protecting  it  from  commu- 
nism. But  we  know  that  in  general, 
other  NATO  members  are  not  so  con- 
cerned about  Berlin  as  to  match  our 
own  effort. 

All  I  need  to  point  out  is  that  the 
figures  I  have  already  put  into  the 
Record  in  my  speech  this  afternoon 
show  how  far  short  they  have  fallen  in 
matching  the  effort  of  the  United  States. 
Aa  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  providing  about  three-fourths  of  the 
manpower  to  defend  Berlin,  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  our  protection  of  Berlin 
can  be  worked  out  with  West  Germany, 
pending  a  final  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lem if  one  ever  proves  possible. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  alluded  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  we  face, 
and  its  aggravation  by  what  is  appar- 
ently going  to  be  an  increased  barrier 
against  American  farm  products  on  the 
part  of  the  European  Common  Market. 
That  is  another  part  of  the  decision 
Europe  must  make.  Above  all,  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  continued  fi- 
nancial drain  on  the  United  States  due 
to  European  desires  to  be  free  of  Amer- 
ican influence  and  control  but  not  of 
American  money.  Whether  Europe 
chooses  a  closer  and  more  economical  tie 
with  us  through  NATO,  or  a  European 
alliance  that  excludes  the  United  States, 
or  a  return  to  individual  nationalism,' 
American  subsidization  must  stop. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  I  have 
been  motivated  in  making  this  major 
speech  on  foreign  policy  because  I  take 
with  solemn  sincerity  my  dedicated  obli- 
gation to  serve  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
American  foreign  poUcy  imder  the  advice 
and  consent  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  respect  to  the  issue  that  I  have 
raised  this  afternoon  in  this  address  I 


feel  that  American  foreign  policy  is  at 
the  crossroads,  and  I  am  satisfied,  as  I 
have  gone  about  the  country  speaking  on 
foreign  policy  very  intensively  in  recent 
months,  that  the  questions  I  have  raised 
this  afternoon  are  being  raised  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  have  sought  most  respectfully  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  Government — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  at  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing— to  these  questions,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  the  months  ahead  the 
American  people  are  going  to  call  their 
trustees  to  an  accounting  of  their  stew- 
ardship in  carrying  out  the  American 
people's  foreign  policy. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield 
to  me  in  order  that  I  may  ask  him  certain 
questions? 

Mr.  MORSE.  First.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  publication  by  the  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies. 

They  are:  "Part  I.  The  Communist 
Powers."  the  sections  of  Part  II  which 
deal  with  U.S.  alliances  other  than 
NATO,  namely,  the  Central  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, the  South-East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  and  U.S.  Mutual  Defense 
Treaties;  and  the  remaining  tables  II 
and  m.  which  are  headed  "Some  Com- 
parative Estimates  of  Strategic 
Strength"  and  "Major  Nuclear  Delivery 
Systems,  A  and  B," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Part  I.  The  Communist  Powers 

THE   SOVIET   UNION     (POPULATION    218    MILLION) 

General 

Throughout  1962  Soviet  defense  policy  has 
pursued  a  course  not  dissimilar,  with  one 
major  exception,  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  emphasis  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  as  the  primary  means  of  Insuring 
national  security  has  been  ofBclally  main- 
tained, but  Increased  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  modernization  of  the  conven- 
tional land,  sea  (particularly  submarine)  and 
air  forces,  both  tactical  and  Interceptor  air 
defense.  Defense  expenditure  has  been 
slightly  Increased;  the  projected  reduction 
in  Soviet  military  manpower  has  been  fur- 
ther postponed;  close  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  quality  and  training  of  the 
fighting  forces;  research  and  development  on 
new  aircraft,  missiles  and  conventional 
weapons  appears  to  have  been  accelerated; 
the  nuclear  submarine  program  Is  beginning 
to  gather  momentum;  the  active  defenses  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  strengthened, 
and  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  defense  against  the  missile 
has  been  mastered  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  essential  dlfiference  between  the  Soviet 
and  the  American  policies  concerns  strategic 
weapons.  The  development  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  strategic  weapons  systems  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  coupled  with 
a  doctrine  of  controlled  counterforce  strike 
as  the  first  response  In  the  event  of  general 
war,  does  not  find  a  parallel  in  Soviet  policy. 
It  appears  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  de- 
cided to  concentrate  on  increasing  the  de- 
structive power  of  their  strategic  strllclng 
force,  as  well  as  somewhat  augmenting  the 
number  of  units  of  deliver}',  by  improving 
the  ratio  of  weight  to  yield  in  the  warheads 
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of  strategic  missiles,  and  by  emphwsizin-  ,, 
their     policy     statements,    the    havoc^fk 
would  be  wrought  on  weetem  cities  i« 
strategic  exchange.  «>  m  » 

As  Mr.  Khrushchev  put  It  at  the  Moscn. 
Peace   Congress   In  July    1962— "in  aca^7 
insure  its  security  the  Soviet  Union  has  b«. 
forced  in  the  last  few  years  to  create  nuc,« 
weapons  of  50,  100,  and  more  megatons  7^ 
tercontinental  rockets,  a  global  rocket  wmm! 
practically  eludes  the  defenses,  and  an  flm. 
missile  rocket   •    •    •."     The  main  task  of  th. 
armed   forces,    as   described    by   the  Deul 
Minister,   Marshal  Malinovsky.  is  "to  st,wi 
and  work  out  methods  of  combat  operation 
In    conditions    of    nuclear-mlssUe    warf«^ 
methods  of  repelling  an  aggressor's  suddTr,' 
nuclear  attack,  and  of  frustrating  his  aeer* 
sive  intentions  by  means  of  the  timely  Z' 
nictlon  of  a  crushing  blow  on  him  " 

The  Soviet  Union  thus  appears  committed 
to  a  policy  of  minimum  or  counterclt?  ^ 
terrence  In  relation  to  the  United  Stat^ 
though  the  large  medium  range  missile  tora 
It  has  now  developed  and  deployed  agalngt 
targets  In  Europe  and  Japan  may  serve  u 
both  a  counterclty  and  a  counterfort 
threat.  The  Soviet  leaders  have  denied  that 
they  are  undertaking  a  large  scale  clvu  de. 
fense  shelter  program;  In  January  1962  Uu'. 
shal  Mallnovsky  described  bomb  shelters  u 
"nothing  but  a  coffin":  however,  civil  de- 
fense  training  continues. 

In  January  1960  it  was  announced  that 
Soviet  forces  were  to  be  reduced  from 
3.623.000  men  to  2.423.000  men  by  the  end 
of  1961.  but  this  reduction  was  suspended  in 
July  1961  after  about  600,000  men  had  been 
demobilized,  principally  in  the  ground 
forces.  Then  It  was  announced  In  August 
1961  that  the  demobilization  of  certain  cate- 
gories of  other  ranks,  whose  period  of  mill- 
tary  service  was  completed,  had  been  sus- 
pended until  the  signature  of  a  German 
peace  treaty.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1961,  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  forces  stood  at  about 
3.800,000  men.  But,  In  fact,  this  deferred 
class  began  to  be  released  gradually  In  the 
spring  of  1962,  and  in  September  1962  It  was 
announced  that  all  would  be  released  and 
the  next  age  group  (those  born  In  1943) 
would  be  called  up.  The  total  size  of  the 
Soviet  forces  therefore  stood  at  about  3.600- 
000  in  the  autumn  of  1962.  The  age  for 
compulsory  registration  has  now  been  low- 
ered  from  18  to  17,  partly  because  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  low 
birth  rate  of  the  war  years. 

The  Soviet  military  budget  for  1962  (cal- 
endar year)  was  set  at  13,400  million  rubles 
($14,740  million).  This  represents  a  rUe 
of  44  percent  on  the  original  figure  for  1961 
(9.255  million  rubles),  but  this  was  aug- 
mented by  one-third  in  July  1961  to  12.400 
million,  so  that  the  1962  figure  Is  only  8 
percent  higher  than  the  final  figure  of  the 
previous  year.  In  real  terms,  the  total  size 
of  the  present  Soviet  budget  is  estimated  to 
be  as  much  as  $33,000  million.  This  In- 
crease Indicates  an  acceleration  of  research 
and  development  Into,  and  production  of, 
advanced  weapons  systems. 

Air  and  missile  power 
Soviet  policy  statements  continue  to  place 
marked  emphasis  on  the  development  or 
long-  and  medium-range  missiles  as  a  deter- 
rent to  aggression  and  a  support  to  diploma- 
cy. The  Soviet  Union  could,  if  the  pro- 
gram had  rated  a  high  enough  priority,  have 
by  now  built  up  a  force  of  several  hundred 
ICBMs,  the  original  three-stage  liquid-fuel 
missile  which  has  been  under  development 
since  the  mld-flftles.  The  reasons  why  they 
have  not  created  an  operational  force  of  this 
size  appear  to  be: 

(a)  The  fact  that  In  the  period  1958  60 
Mr.  Khrushchev  thought  that  he  could  in- 
sure the  security  of  the  U.S.S.R.  economically 
through    the   provision    of   relatively   small 
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forces  of  Intercontinental  bombers,  ICBM's 
and  mlsslle-flrlng  submarines,  enabling  him 
to  devote  more  resources  to  nonmilltary  pro- 

irrams. 

(b)  The  dlfBcultles  of  building  multiple 
bases  for  so  large  a  missile. 

(c)  The  fact  that  they  have  had  a  smaller 
second  generation  ICBM  under  active  de- 
velopment for  2  years  which  is  likely  to  be 
easier  to  conceal. 

(dl  The  admitted  demands  of  the  Soviet 
space  and  other  programs  upon  technical 
resources. 

Consequently  the  present  figure  of  opera- 
tional ICBM's  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  75. 
However,  these  ICBM's  have  very  powerful 
boosters  and  can  carry  larger  warheads  than 
their  American  equivalents  such  as  Titan. 
In  theory,  at  least,  they  have  the  lift  to 
boost  the  50-megaton  warheads  which  have 
been  tested,  and  perhaps  even  larger  ones. 
Into  a  ballistic  trajectory,  though  short  of 
Intercontinental  range. 

Soviet  p)oUcy  places  considerable  emphasis 
on  concealment  of  missile  bases  as  a  form  of 
protection.  But,  now.  probably  as  the  result 
of  Improved  Western  detection  methods, 
some  ICBM  sites  are  being  hardened,  and 
Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
development  of  Invulnerable  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  However,  the  fact  that 
some  missiles  are  grouped  In  clusters  on  one 
site  suggests  that  Soviet  policy  places  greater 
confidence  In  active  defense  against  Ameri- 
can missiles.  In  Just  the  same  way  that  active 
defense  against  the  manned  bomber  fighters 
and  ground-to-air  missiles  has  priority  over 
passive  measures.  If  so.  this  would  give 
point  to  the  Soviet  concentration,  evidenced 
in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
Marshal  Mallnovsky  during  the  past  year,  on 
antimissile  defense  systems.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev laid  great  stress  during  1962  on  the 
Soviet  development  of  a  global  rocket. 
that  is.  one  that  could  be  launched  on  a 
trajectory  to  circumvent  Western  warning 
and  other  active  defense  systems. 

By  contrast  with  the  small  number  of 
ICBM  s,  the  number  of  MRBM's  has  been  aug- 
menting steadily  and  has  now  reached  a 
figure  of  about  700.  These  are  deployed  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  deal  with  strategic  and 
semiiactlcal  targets — such  as  fighter  air- 
hclds  In  Western  Europe,  including  Britain, 
and  in  the  Far  East.  It  Is  likely  that  this 
buildup  Is  continuing.  It  is  clear  that 
Soviet  policy  is  to  site  them  near  the  western, 
southern,  and  eastern  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Siberia. 
The  strategic  missile  forces  are  organized 
as  an  autonomous  arm  of  the  service,  which 
Is  now  believed  to  be  under  the  commnr.d  of 
Marshal  Biryuzov. 

In  spite  of  their  concentration  on  rockets 
and  ballistic  missiles,  the  Russians  have  not 
neglected  their  air  force,  which  comprises 
some  15.000  operational  aircraft,  organized 
Into  5  major  components,  namely:  (li  The 
long-range  strategic  bomber  force:  (2)  the 
tactical,  or  frontline,  force  which  includes 
fighters  and  tactical  bombers;  (3)  the  fight- 
er Interceptor  force  of  the  air  defense  com- 
mand; (4)  the  land-based  fleet  air  arm;  (5) 
the  air  transport  force. 

The  heavy  bomber  force  has  been  kept  at 
a  considerably  lower  strength  than  that  of 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command,  though  the 
general     lines     of     development,     Including 
stand-off   bombs   and   missiles,    are    similar. 
On   the   other   hand,   the    Soviet    Union    has 
built   up    a    very    strong    force    of    medium 
bombers  suitable  for  use  all  over  the  Eurasian 
theater  and  Its  coasts,  and  an  efflclent  light 
bomber  force.     The  following  gives  some  In- 
dication of  Soviet  strength  In  this  field. 
(1)   Strategic  Striking  Power 
Missiles 
(a)  The    principal    operational    ICBM    is 
propelled  by  a  three-stage  liquid  fuel  engine 


and   has  an  operational  rang^e  of  over  8,000 
miles. 

A  second  generation  ICBM  has  been  de- 
veloped with  a  warhead  of  between  1  and  6 
megatons.  It  is  propeUed  by  a  storable 
liquid  fuel  and  Is  smaller  and  probably  more 
accurate  than  Its  predecessor.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  deployed  during  1963. 

(b)  In  November  1961  the  1st  Deputy  C- 
In-C  Rocket  Forces.  General  Tolubko.  spoke 
of  the  range  of  strategic  rockets  as  being  over 
620  miles.  Soviet  MRBM's  are  believed  to  In- 
clude vehicles  with  ranges  from  700  to  1.100 
miles,  based  on  Soviet  territory.  But  there 
is  a  larger  MRBM  with  a  two-stage  liquid 
fuel  engine  which  has  a  range  of  2,100  statute 
miles. 

Long-range  and  medium  bombers 
The  strategic  bomber  force  consists  mainly 
of  the  following  aircraft: 

(a)  Seventy  turboprop  Bears  (TU  20); 
now  able  to  carry  2  short-range  air-to-ground 
missiles  or  1  large  winged  missile;  120  4  Jet 
Bisons;  now  able  to  carry  a  winged  missile: 
(b)  1.000  twin-Jet  medium  bomber  Badgers 
(TU  16).  The  air  force  version  has  a  single 
air-to-ground  missile  like  the  US  Hound 
Dog. 

The  naval  air  force,  a  part  of  which  Is  at- 
tached to  each  of  the  four  Soviet  fleets,  con- 
sists of  about  750  aircraft.  Including  a  strike 
force  of  Badgers  with  winged  missiles  for 
ship  attack. 

(C)  Delta- wing  4-Jt't  Bounder  This  could 
be  a  replacement  for  Bison,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  decided  tliat  there  was  a  requirement 
for  a  supersonic  strategic  bomber. 

There  Is  a  twin-engined  supersonic  medium 
bomber  Blinder,  somewhat  similar  to  the  U.S. 
B-58.  coming  Into  service  with  a  long  range 
air-to-ground  missile  and  probably  capable 
of  air  refueling.  This  is  probably  a  replace- 
ment for  Badger. 

LRAF  is  grouped  in  three  areas:  western 
Russia,  the  central  Ukraine  and  In  the  Far 
East,  although  it  Is  likely  that  airfields  in 
the  Arctic  are  maintained  for  training  and 
staging  purposes. 

(11)  Tactical  Air  Power 
The  tactical  bomber  forces  are  emerging 
from  a  period  of  transition  with  older  air- 
craft such  as  the  turbojet  Beagle  being  re- 
placed. The  earlier  estimate  of  4  000  opera- 
tional aircraft  is  therefore  now  too  high. 
Priority  now  seems  to  be  concentrated  on  a 
new  twin-jet  ground  attack  aircraft  with 
transonic  capabilities  and  a  range  of  2.000 
miles  which  seems  to  be  an  improved  version 
of  Flashlight  and  known  as  Flashlight  B.  In 
general,  intensive  deve'iOpment  work  is  going 
or  in  the  field  of  supersonic  high-  and  low- 
level  attack  bombers 

iliii    Air  Defense 

The  number  of  ground-to-air  guided  mis- 
siles and  high-performance  fighters  for  air 
defense  ha.s  been  steadily  Increased  and  an 
extensive  early  warning  system  is  In  opera- 
tion The  following  are  details  of  air  de- 
fense equipment. 

Ground-to-Alr  Guided  Missiles 
A  radar-directed  rocket,  which  is  already 
In  service  and  Is  considered  to  be  highly 
effective.  It  Is  propelled  by  one  main  and  one 
auxiliary  solid-fuel  engine.  Its  slant  range 
Is  20  miles,  and  It  rises  to  a  height  of  at  least 
12  miles  (60.000  feet). 

There  may  also  be  a  high-altitude  guided 
missile,  and  there  Is  an  antiaircraft  missile 
which  has  a  range  of  18  miles. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended 
in  the  past  year  on  the  strengthening  of 
antiaircraft  defenses.    In  Februarv  1962  Mar- 


^  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  menag- 
erie of  names  for  Soviet  aircraft  is  of  NATO, 
not  Soviet,  origin. 


shal  Mallnovsky  said.  "The  country's  anti- 
aircraft defense  troops  have  at  their  disposal 
weapons  capable  of  destroying  the  aviation 
and  outer  space  means  of  attack  of  the  en- 
emy at  enormous  distances  and   altitudes." 

Fighters 
It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  about  10.000 
fighter  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  and  that  Inten- 
sive research  and  development  to  produce 
types  with  higher  ceilings  and  Improved  alr- 
to-alr  weapons  has  a  high  priority.  Plve 
types  of  alr-to-alr  missiles  have  been  dis- 
played. 

(a)  The  standard  all-weather  interceptor 
of  recent  years,  the  subsonic  Yak  26  Flash- 
light, is  now  obsolescent,  although  two  im- 
proved versions,  one  of  them  redesigned  as  a 
light  bomber,  are  still  in  service.  However, 
a  new  all-weather  delta-winged  Interceptor, 
provisionally  called  Flashlight  C,  was  dis- 
played in  July  1961.  Fiddler  is  an  all-weather 
long-range  Interceptor. 

(b)  The  most  important  day  fighters  are: 


MIk  ly  Farnipr.. 
MiF'21  VbCCiilaU 
M  I.T  I  islipot... 
t-l    IC  I- Wibod.. 
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There  are  600,000  men  in  the  Soviet  Air 
Forces. 

Land  power 

No  official  figures  of  the  Soviet  Army  are 
published  but  its  current  total  size  is  esti- 
mated at  up  to  2,500,000.  It  is  organized  in 
approximately  160  active  line  divisions,  most 
of  which  are  below  full  strength.  Of  this 
160.  about  75  divisions  are  In  European  Rus- 
sia and  26  In  Eastern  Europe.  Twenty  are 
armored  divisions,  50  are  Infantry  divisions, 
while  the  remaining  90  are  in  process  of  be- 
ing converted  into  motorized  divisions. 

In  East  Germany  there  are  10  tank  divi- 
sions each  with  345  tanks,  and  10  motorized 
divisions,  each  with  219  tanks.  All  are  op- 
erational and  comprise  a  total  of  over  5.500 
tanks.  In  Hungary  there  are  four  divisions 
and  in  Poland  two  divisions,  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  total  mobiliza- 
tion potential  of  7  million  men  including  all 
types  of  reservists. 

A  motorized  division  at  war  strength  com- 
prises nearly  14.500  men.  a  tank  division 
about  11,250;  both  include  supfjortlng  ar- 
tillery and  antiaircraft  units.  There  are 
still  some  rifle  (infantry)  divisions  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  these  are  gradually  being 
phased  out. 

The  airborne  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
total  approximately  100.000  men  formed  in 
9  divisions.  The  airborne  troops  are  sup- 
ported by  the  transport  fleet,  which  would 
enable  about  two  divisions  to  be  air-lifted 
simultaneously 

In  recent  years,  the  Soviet  Army  has  un- 
dergone a  major  reorganization  to  meet  con- 
ditions of  atomic  warfare.  Many  of  its  units 
have  been  completely  reequlpped  twice  over 
the  last  10  years  and,  thanks  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  modern  weapons.  Its  fire  power 
has  been  vastly  Increased.  The  large-scale 
Introduction  of  tactical  missiles  Into  the 
ground  forces  has  increased  the  Importance 
of  the  former  Artillery  Command,  which  has 
been  renamed  the  Command  of  Missile  and 
Artillery  Troops,  and  is  under  Chief  Marshal 
of  Artillery  S.  S.  Varentsov.  The  main  em- 
phasis In  training  continues  to  be  the  move- 
ment of  tank  and  mlsslle-artlllery  formations 
across  radiation-contaminated  ground  (in- 
cluding water   and   other  natural  barriers) 
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conBlBtent  wltb  Soviet  doctrine  which  en- 
visages a  major  offensive  role  for  the  ground 
forces  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  Though 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  shown  as  much  In- 
terest as  the  United  States  In  the  develop- 
ment of  very  low  yield  nuclear  weapons  for 
tactical  purposes,  nuclear  warheads  are  avail- 
able for  many  of  the  missiles  mentioned  be- 
low. The  Soviet  forces  In  East  Germany  have 
tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Soviet  Army  equipment  includes: 
(1)  Tanks 

The  total  strength  of  the  Soviet  Army  is 
estimated  at  20,000  front-line  tanks  and 
15,000  second-line  tanks.  The  new  tanks 
which  have  been  Introduced  into  the  Soviet 
armored  divisions  are  the  T-54  medium 
tank  fitted  with  a  100  millimeter  gun,  and 
the  64-ton  heavy  tank  T-10  which  mounts  a 
122-milllmeter  gun. 

(U)   Artillery 

The  Soviet  Army  is  very  strong  In  artillery. 
Conventional  weapons  known  to  be  deployed 
In  field  formations  Include  cannon  of  up  to 
153  millimeter  caliber  and  ungulded  rockets 
of  up  to  240  millimeter  caliber,  both  with 
ranges  of  up  to  13  miles,  and  short  range 
mortars  of  up  to  160  millimeter  caliber. 
Larger  weapons  exist  which  could  have  a 
nuclear  capability  but  these  are  not  known 
to  be  in  field  formations. 

(ill)    Missiles 

Tactical  missiles  for  use  by  the  ground 
forces  include  those  with  ranges  from  10  to 
about  300  miles,  some  of  which  are  carried 
on  modified  tank  chassis.  The  smaller  mis- 
siles are  all  on  amphibious  tracked  chassis. 

Seapower 

The  Soviet  Navy,  which  is  manned  by 
about  500,000  officers  and  men  (including  the 
naval  air  force),  has  Increased  from  a  total 
tonnage  In  1940  of  600,000  to  1,600,000  tons 
today,  which  makes  It  the  most  powerful 
neet  In  the  world  after  the  United  States 
(4  million  tons). 

(i)    Submarines 

The  main  strength  of  the  Soviet  Navy  lies 
in  the  submarine  fleet. 

The  submarine  force  comprises  410  units, 
of  which  80  are  based  in  the  Baltic,  60  in  the 
Black  Sea,  130  in  the  Arctic,  120  in  the  Par 
Bast. 

The  number  of  conventional  submarines 
has  been  reduced  by  50  in  the  last  3  years. 
It  is  expected  that,  in  the  near  future,  75 
percent  of  the  submarine  fieet  will  consist  of 
oceangoing  craft. 

In  October  1962  there  were  10  nuclear 
powered  submarines  designed  for  various 
duties  and  in  various  stages  of  commission- 
ing. The  rate  of  building  suggests  that  there 
may  be  between  15  and  20  by  the  end  of 
1963. 

The  following  are  details  of  the  conven- 
tionally powered  submarine  fleet: 

The  P  class  is  about  300  feet  long,  has  a 
displacement  of  2,000  tons,  and  a  large 
radius  of  action.  At  least  10  of  these  are  In 
service. 

The  G  class  is  310  feet  long  and  has  a 
submerged  displacement  of  2,700  tons.  It 
has  a  very  large  conning  tower  for  the  ver- 
tical launching  of  missiles  which  are  fired 
when  on  the  siirface. 

The  W  class  is  245  feet  long  with  a  1,050 
tons  displacement.  It  has  a  speed  of  16 
knots  on  the  surface  and  13  knots  sub- 
merged, and  a  radivis  of  action  of  10,000 
miles.  There  are  about  130  of  these  in 
service. 

The  Z  class  is  290  feet  long  with  a  sub- 
merged displacement  of  2,600  tons.  It  is 
capable  of  20  knots  on  the  surface  and  13 
knots  submerged,  with  a  radius  in  excess  of 
20,000  miles.  There  are  at  least  20  of  these 
in  service.    A  small  number  have  been  con- 


verted to  fire  missiles,  probably  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  G  class.  They  are  stationed 
principally  in  the  BalUc  and  the  Far  East. 
The  K  and  Q  type,  which  were  built  be- 
tween 1946  and  1955,  are  medium  range  ves- 
sels; their  radius  of  action  Is  about  7.000 
miles  and  their  displacement  varies  from 
1,400  to  680  tons. 

(11)   Surface  Ships 

The  surface  ships  of  the  Soviet  Navy  con- 
sist of:  Cruisers,  20;  destroyers,  100;  guided- 
znissile  destroyers,  7;  other  vessels,  2,500. 
(There  are  also  a  number  of  disguised  trawl- 
ers used  for  radar  and  reconnaissance  pur- 
poses. These  are  distributed  more  or  less 
equally  between  the  Biiltic,  Black  Sea,  north- 
ern and  Pacific  fleets. 

The  cruisers  are  of  three  different  types: 

(a)  Pourteen  Sverdlov  class,  launched  be- 
tween 1951  and  1957,  displacement  15,500 
tons,  speed  34  knots,  armament  twelve  152- 
miUlmeter  guns  and  32  antiaircraft  guns;  (b) 
3  Chapayev  class,  completed  between  1948 
and  1951,  of  11,500  ton-displacement,  with 
the  same  speed  and  armament  as  the  Sverd- 
lov; (c)  3  Kirov  class,  launched  between  1936 
and  1945,  displacement  8,500  tons,  speed  30 
knots,  armament  nlne-mllUmeter  guns  and 
20  antiaircraft  guns. 

Pour  or  more  almoet  completed  Sverdlov 
cruisers  appear  to  have  been  scrapped. 

The  greater  part  of  the  destroyers  are  mod- 
ern, having  been  constructed  since  1950,  and 
some  are  fitted  with  guided  missiles.  Their 
displacement  varies  from  1.000  to  2,700  tons, 
and  their  speed  from  28  to  38  knots. 

(Hi)   Fleet  Air  Arm 
There  are  no  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Soviet 
Navy,    but   there    is   a  land-based   fleet    air 
arm  with   750   aircraft.     It   consists  mainly 


of:  (a)  the  TU-16  Badger— range  of  3  vw> 
miles;  (b)  the  torpedo-carrying  IL-28  BeaS^ 
with  a  range  of  1,500-1,800  miles-  {^W 
older  TU-14  Bosun.  ^  '   "^« 

A  new  twin-Jet  sweptwing  flying  bo-. 
Mallow  (Be-8)  Intended  for  mine  laylnj. 
and  a  naval  turbine  helicopter  with  a  short 
range  missile  were  displayed  In  1961. 

(iv)  Sea-to-Ground  Missiles 
Since  the  scries  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests  in 
the  Arctic  In  July  1962,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
dispute  earlier  Soviet  claims  that  a  true 
Polaris-type  missile,  which  can  be  fired  from 
a  submerged  submarine,  has  been  succeje- 
fully  developed.  Hitherto  there  have  been 
two  types.  One  has  a  range  of  about  loo 
miles  and  the  other  of  about  400  miles.  The 
100-mlle  range  missile  Is  believed  to  be  solid 
fuel  and  can  be  fired  either  from  a  surface 
craft  or  a  surfaced  submarine.  The  400-mile 
missile  Is  designed  for  submarines  but  can 
only  be  fired  from  the  sxirface. 

THE  WARSAW  PACT  NATIONS 

It  is  estimated  that  the  seven  smaller 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  whose  orga- 
nizational  structure  was  tightened  up  during 
1962,  can  muster  about  63  regular  divisions. 
These  satellite  armed  forces  represent  a 
total  of  about  980,000  men  imder  arms  (a 
small  decrease  over  1961).  In  addition  there 
are  about  285,000  men  In  paramilitary  forma- 
tions (a  decrease  of  over  25  percent  com- 
pared with  recent  years). 

The  table  below  gives  the  estimated 
strength  of  their  armed  forces. 

The  satellite  air  forces  number  a  total  of 
about  3,000  planes,  about  80  percent  of  which 
are  Jet  fighters. 

Tlie  satellite  naval  forces  are  of  little  Im- 
portance and  only  of  value  for  local  defenw. 
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'  Five  brigadt'S. 

CHINA 

The  army 

(I)  The  army  consists  of  well  over  2  mil- 
lion men  organized  In  approximately  115 
divisions  of  Infantry.  2  or  3  armored  di- 
visions, 1  or  2  airborne  divisions,  supporting 
troops,  and  cavalry  for  desert  areas. 

There  were  125  million  men  of  military 
age  in  1962.  About  700,000  are  called  up  each 
year  and  serve  3  years  In  the  army. 

It  is  believed  that  a  significant  number  of 
the  best  equipped  and  trained  infantry  di- 
visions have  been  moved  in  the  last  year  to 
central  and  southern  China,  opposite  the 
Formosa  Straits. 

(II)  The  armed  forcos  are  organized  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defense,  advised  by  a  National 
Defense  Council  whose  chairman  Is  the 
Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic;  control 
is  exercised  through  13  military  regions.  The 
land  army  consists  of  about  30  to  35  armies. 
These  are  of  three  divisions  each,  i.e.,  an 
army  is  equivalent  to  a  Western  army  corps. 
In  peacetime  there  Is  no  operational  head- 
quarters higher  than  the  army;  but  In  war- 
time armies  are  grouped  in  field  armies.  The 
strength  of  an  active  army  could  be  between 
50,000  to  60,000. 

(III)  No  reliable  figures  are  available  for 
the  size  of  the  znlUtla,  but  the  declared  In- 
tention is  to  embody  every  third  person  in 


the  population.  Chinese  policy  places  great 
emphasis  on  the  militia,  Mao's  "every  man  a 
soldier,"  but  it  Is  static,  sketchlly  armed, 
and  organized  as  much  for  forced  labor  as  de- 
fense. The  public  security  forces,  including 
the  armed  police,  now  consist  of  abou: 
300.000  men. 

The  air  force 

This  has  a  total  strength  of  90,000  men 
and  3.000  aircraft,  including  500  naval  air- 
craft. China  is  now  building  jet  fighters  and 
trainers,  but  the  backbone  of  the  force  con- 
sists of  Soviet  Mtg  15's.  17's.  and  probably 
19s.  IL-28  (Beagle)  light  bombers,  and  hell- 
copters.  Mig  15's  and  perhaps  17's  also  are 
In  quantity  production  in  China.  Training 
Is  Inhibited  by  shortage  of  aviation  spirit 
A  radar  chain  has  been  built  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  from  Kamchatka  south  to  Hainan. 

The  navy 
China  has  no  operational  ships  heavier 
than  destroyers,  of  which  there  are  four. 
There  are  30  submarines  (a  small  Increase 
on  1961),  of  which  half  are  Soviet  W  class 
mediiun-range  craft;  frigates;  MTB's;  gun- 
boats, and  patrol  craft.  The  navy  is  not  an 
offensive  force  and  is  Ineffective  except  for 
inshore  defense. 

NOBTH    KOKEA 

The  Soviet  Union  concluded  a  mutual  de- 
fense  treaty  with  North  Korea  on  July  7, 


1961.  The  North  Korean  forces  are  esti- 
mated at  338,000  men.  Including  an  air  force 
of  30,000  men  and  500  planes;  and  an  army 
of  16  divisions. 

NORTH    VITTNAM 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  assist 
In  the  support  of  a  conscript  army  which  is 
estimated  at  260,000  men  organized  In  about 
15  divisions.  There  are  also  100,000  men  in 
paramilitary  formations. 

CXTBA 

Cuba  must,  for  the  time  being,  be  regto-ded 
as  part  of  the  Communist  bloc.  In  the  past 
2  years  the  Cuban  army  appears  to  have 
been  expanded  from  a  regular  force  of  about 
30.000  to  one  of  80,000  equipped  with  re- 
cent Soviet  weapons,  and  a  militia  of  200,000 
men  and  women.  There  Is  an  air  force  of 
about  70  Mlg  17's  and  19's,  with  some  IL-14 
transports:  some  IL-28  Beagles  (subsonic 
1,500-mile  range,  4,000-pound  bomb  load) 
have  also  been  supplied.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  strong  force  of  surface-to-air  missiles  has 
been  deployed.  The  navy  consists  of  4  old 
cruisers  and  up  to  20  modern  Soviet  motor 
torpedo  boats.  Many  Cuban  units  now  ap- 
pear to  be  under  Soviet  command. 

CENTRAL  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

The  members  of  CENTO  are  Pakistan.  Iran. 
Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Unit- 
ed States  is  an  associate  member,  but  Is  rep- 
resented on  the  coordinating  Council  of 
Military  Deputies  and  on  the  Economic  and 
Countersubversion  Committees.  CENTO  doe« 
not  have  an  international  command  struc- 
ttire  nor  are  forces  allocated  to  it. 

National  forces 

Iran 

General:  Population,  21  million;  length 
of  military  service,  2  years;  total  armed 
forces,  200.000;  defense  budget,  $125  million; 
but  may  be  cut  heavily. 

Army:  Total  strength,  208,000.  Plans  to 
expand  to  260,000  in  1962  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  present  figure  may  soon  be  re- 
duced. Twelve  divisional  organizations  exist. 
There  are  M-47,  Sherman  and  T-34  tanks,  a 
paramilitary  gendarmerie  of  30,000. 

Navy:  Total  strength.  1,000;  2  escorts;  2 
minesweepers;  2  other  ships. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength,  7,500;  about  150 
planes  Including  1  tactical  wing  of  75 
F-84G/868  and  some  F-47D  Thunderbolts. 
This  will  receive  100  more  U.S.  aircraft  In- 
cluding 60  fighters  and  some  transports. 
Pakistan 

General:  Population:  96  million;  volun- 
tary military  service;  total  armed  forces: 
253,000;  defense  budget,  $210  million;  U.S. 
military  aid.  $1,100  million  from  1954  to 
1962. 

Army:  Total  strength:  230,000;  8  divisions 
organized  on  a  triangular  basis  and  equipped 
with  Patton  tanks;  250,000  lightly  armed 
mUltla  and  about  30,000  Ayad  Kashmir 
troops. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  7,700;  7  escorts;  8 
mine8weei>ers. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength:  15,000;  1  squad- 
ron of  7  B-57  Canberra  bombers;  1  squad- 
ron of  12  P-104's. 

SOUTHEAST      ASIA      TREATY      ORGANIZATION 

The  members  of  SEATO  are  Australia, 
Prance.  New  Zealand.  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Tlmlland,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  Thej  are  committed  to 
build  up  collective  economic  and  military 
strength  and  to  consult  with  a  view  to  Joint 
defensive  action  in  the  event  of  direct  or  in- 
direct aggression  against  a  member  or 
against  the  designated  states  of  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam.  The  area  is  the 
southwest  Pacific  theater  Bouth  of  31  <!•- 
greea  30  minutes  north.     There  !■  mo  cen- 


tral command  structure  and  forces  remain 
under  national  control.  The  largest  Western 
base  In  the  west  Pacific  Is  that  on  Okinawa 
with  42,000  UJS.  servicemen.  The  28th 
Commonwealth  Brigade  plus  supporting  air 
units  is  available  In  Malaya  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  Indicated  that  it  would 
not  necessarily  accord  base  facilities  for 
SEATO  operations. 

The  only  large-scale  fighting  going  on  in 
the  SEATO  area  at  the  moment  is  in  South 
Vietnam  where  a  200,000-strong  government 
army  with  7.000  American  advisers  Is  com- 
bating the  Vietcong  guerrillas. 

National  forces 
Australia 

General:  Population:  10.500.000;  volun- 
tary military  service:  total  armed  forces, 
48,500;  defense  budget,  $472  million. 

Army:  Total  strength,  21,600  (plus  22.500 
citizen  military  forces  1;  1  Infantry  battalion 
with  artillery  support  in  Malaya:  l  Centu- 
rion tank  regiment;  2  battle  groups  (rein- 
forced infantry  battalions);  1  Pacific  island 
regiment  battalion:  8  CMF  battle  groups. 

Navy:  Total  strength:  11.100;  1  16,000-ton 
carrier  (partly  A.S  ) ;  1  carrier  (fast  trans- 
port); 13  escorts;  6  minesweepers.  About 
100  naval  aircraft,  including  Sea  Venoms 
and  Gannets, 

Air  Force:  Total  strength,  16.000  plus  900 
CMF;  3  Canberra  squadrons;  4  F-86  squad- 
rons (1  to  convert  to  Mirage  Hi's  In  1963); 
2  Neptune  patrol  squadrons;  3  transport 
squadrons  ( 1  Hercules  and  2  Dakota ) ;  450 
aircraft  altogether;  Bloodhound  AA  missiles 

New   Zealand 

General:  Population,  2,400.000;  voluntary 
military  service;  total  armed  forces;  12,200; 
defense  budget:  $81  million. 

Army:  Total  strength,  4.900;  1  brigade. 
Including  a  battalion  in  Malaya. 

Navy:  Total  strength,  2,900;  1  cruiser;  4 
escorts. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength.  4,400;  1  bomber 
squadron  with  12  Canberras;  1  maritime 
reconnaissance  squadron;  3  transport 
squadrons. 

Philippine  Republic 

General:  Population,  25  million;  voluntary 
military  service:  total  armed  forces,  32.000 
plus  a  paramilitary  national  police;  defense 
budget:  $100  million. 

Army:  Total  strength,  22,000;  has  M-41 
tanks. 

Na\-y:  Total  strength,  4.000;  14  escorts;  2 
minesweepers. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength:  6,250;  4  squad- 
rons of  F-86's  (1  carrying  Sidewinders). 

Thailand 

General:  Population.  26  million;  length  of 
military  service.  2  years:  total  armed  forces, 
134,000  plus  30.000  militarized  police;  de- 
fense budget,  $70  million;  U.S.  military  aid, 
$400  million  to  1962. 

Army:  Total  strength,  90.000;  3  infantry 
divisions  (nominally  with  3  brigades  each) 
and  1  composite  division  with  armor. 

Navy:  Total  strength.  18.000  plus  4.000 
marines;  5  escorts;  4  minesweepers;  24  small 
ships. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength,  22.000;  about 
350  aircraft  Including  about  150  first-line. 
First-line  Includes  30  F-84G'6  and  F-86's; 
more  P-86's  are  being  procured. 

VJS.  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  TREATIiS 

Those  countries  which  have  mutual  de- 
fense treaties  with  the  United  States  are 
Japan.  Formosa,  and  South  Korea. 

Their  forces  are  as  follows: 

National  forces 

South  Korea 

General:  Population,  23  million;  volun- 
tary    military    service;     total    armed    foroeft. 


602,000;    defense  budget,   $130  million;    U.S. 

military   aid,   $1,800  million  to  date. 

Army:  Total  strength,  570,000;  29  divi- 
sions; 12,000  Koreans  serve  in  the  2 -division 
American  garrison. 

Navy:  Total  strength,  17.000;  18  escorts; 
10  minesweepers. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength,  15,000.  About 
300  planes  including  2  wings  of  150  F-86F 
fighter-bombers  and  2  squadrons  of  F-86D 
interceptors. 

Taiwan 

General:  Population.  10,050.000;  length  of 
military  service,  2  years  and  reserve  liability. 
Total  armed  forces,  570.000;  defense  budget. 
$230  million;  U.S.  military  aid.  $1,800  mil- 
lion,  1952-62. 

Army:  Total  strength.  400.000  Including 
70.000  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu;  21  Infantry 
divisions;  2  armored  divisions;  1  Nike- 
Hercules  battalion. 

Navy:  Total  strength  35,000  plus  27,000 
marines;  35  escorts;  12  minesweepers;  2  other 
shifjs.  Amphibious  shipping  for  one  division 
is  available. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength.  110,000;  3  Inter- 
ceptor wings  of  F-86F's  (with  Sidewinders) 
and  F-104s;  1  F-lOO  fighter-bomber  wing. 
Each  wing  has  about  75  planes.  Total  of 
yX)  to  600  planes  including  400  firstUne. 
Japan 

General:  Population.  94.640.000;  voluntary 
miliury  service;  total  armed  forces,  235,000; 
defense  budget,  $569  million;  U.S.  military 
aid.  about  $800  million  since  1950. 

Army:  Total  strength,  171,500  (planned  ex- 
pansion to  180,000  with  30,000  reserves  by 
1967 ) ;  13  divisions  of  7,000  to  9,000  men  each, 
organized  Into  4  battle  groups;  1  division, 
based  on  Hokkaido.  Is  mechanized.  The 
army  has  271  light  aircraft  and  helicopters 
and  900  Amerlcan-buUt  tanks  Includlne 
M-41B. 

Navy:  Total  strength,  24,500;  44  escorts; 
3  submarines;  100  antisubmarine  aircraft. 
The  naval  air  component  has  about  200  air- 
craft  including  helicopters. 

Air  Force:  Total  strength,  39,000;  2  tactical 
wings;  4  fighter-interceptor  wings.  A  total 
of  1,000  aircraft  of  which  550  are  Jets.  The 
first  of  180  F-104J'8  have  been  accepted: 
they  will  partially  replace  100  F-86D'8  and 
350  F-86F's  In  service.  The  F-104'«  and  280 
of  the  r-86P'6  are  to  have  Sidewinders.  The 
first  wing  of  72  Nlke-AJax  missiles  and  36 
launchers  is  operational  in  the  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  areas.  The  second  will  enter 
service  In  1963  as  will  some  Hawk  batteries. 

Table    II. — Some    comparative    estimates    of 
strategic  strength,  early  1963 


Catopory 

West  cm 
alliances  > 

Communist 
bloc  ' 

ICRM's  (over  2,000- 
milr  range' 

450- .sai 
2S0 

690 

i.fiao 

40(36) 
32 

212(4«) 
29(31) 
»42(265) 
16.000 

8,000,000 

7' 

MKTfM's  '700- to 
2,000-mii*' ranp>) 

LoTip-ranpp  bonbtrs 
(over  .'i.OOO-milo 
ranfff* 

700 

200 

1.400 

Mcdiurc-ranpp 
bom  ber?  '  over  2.000- 
iiiile  rangr.  includ- 
ing major  carrier- 
ha.sed  aircraft^ 

Battlpships  and 
«krniT5 

Nuclear  jubmarines  '.. 
Conventional  sub- 
marines  ........ 

12 

445(50) 
20(10) 
124(36.^) 
38,000 

7,700,000 

TruisTrf 

Fsoorts 

Tanks  ' 

Mnbiliifd  manpower 
(excluding  para- 
mJUtary  forces) 
(men) 

'  Phlps  in  reserve  are  shown  in  parentheaee. 

>  Includes  both  miaslle  and  hunter  tabmarinM. 

>  Includes  m*ny  obeolesoeiit  type*. 
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Table  III. — Major  nuclear  delivery  systems,  1962-6S 
(A)  AIRCRAFT 


Janiuiry  is 


1963 
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Name 


B-52A-0 

B-52H 

Bison 

TU-20  Bear 

Vulcan  B-1  and  B-2— 
Victor  B-1  and  B-2.— 

B-17 

Valiant 

TU-16  Badger... 

B-58  Hustler 

Blinder 

A-3D2  Skywarrior 

Mirage  IV 

Canberra  B(L)8 

Flashlight  

A-.^J  Vigilante. 

F-105D  Thunderchiof. 

Buccaneer  S-1..   

F-4H  Phantom  II 

Scimitar. 

F-IOOD  Super  Sabre... 

F-104  Starflghter 

F-84F  Sabre. 

A-4D2  Skyhawk 


Origin 


United  States, 
do. 


U.S.8.R 

do 

United  Kingdom, 
.do. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

U.S.S.R 

United  States 

U.S.S.R. 


United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom. 

U.S.S.R 

United  States 

do 

United  Kingdom. 

United  State.s 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 

do _ 

do 

do.. 


Best  range 
(miles) 


10,000 
12,500 
6,050 
7.000 
3.  .500 
3.500 
3,200 
4,500 
3.  .500 
2.000 


3.000 
2,  5<X) 
3,800 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,860 
2.000 
1.500 
1,500 
2,200 
2,  VW 
3,200 


Speed  ' 

All-up 
weight       ( 

Mach         Miles 

tier 

(pounds) 

No.               hour 

0.88 

665 

4.50,000 

.88 

665 

488,000 

.8.5 

«K) 

400,000 

.78 

.580 

320.000 

.95 

630 

200,000 

.95 

630 

200.000 

.83 

6.50 

200, (XX) 

.84 

567 

175.000 

.87 

filO 

170.000 

2.1                   1, 

.385 

163,000 

1.5                  1, 

030 

150,000 

.83 

610 

73.000 

2.3                1, 

520 

6«).000 

.83 

.580 

56,000 

1.05 

690 

,52.  000 

1.1 

700 

6<>,  000 

2.  15               1. 

420 

4.S.  000 

1.05 

720 

46,  (XX) 

2.6                   1, 

504 

45. (XX) 

.97 

710 

40.(X)0 

1.3 

864 

35,  (m 

2.2                 1, 

450 

27.000 

.9 

6.50 

25, 000 

.9 

685 

18,000 

Became 
operational 


Typical  warload 


1955-61 
1962 
19.56 
1956  » 
1957 
19.58 
19,52 
ia5.5 
19.55  » 
1960 
1962 
1956 
1964 
1955 


1961 
19<U 
1962 
1962 
19.58 
19.57 
19.58 
19.54 
1956 


2  Hound  Dog  ASM's  in  C  and  O.  others  H.bomh. 

Skybolt.  "■*• 

AS.M  S.J 

H.bomb. 

Blue  Steel  in  B-2. 

Do. 
H.tiomh. 
45,000  pounds. 
ASM. J 
H-bomb. 
AS.M.' 

12,(XX)  pcMinds. 
Fission  bomb. 
15.(XX)  pounds. 
Fi.s.-ion  bomb. 
H-bomb  (for  exami)le). 
9.7IX)  pounds  including  Xl-bombs. 
H-bomb 
11,000  pounds. 
4,(X<0  pounds. 
7..5(Xj  pounds. 
4, '200  pounds. 
6,0(X)  pounds. 
.5.IXX)  founds. 


'  The  inconsistency  between  mach  numbers  and  speed  in  miles  per  hour  is  acrounted 
for  by  difference  in  operational  ceilines. 


'  ASM— .\ir-to-surface  missile. 
•  Earhcr  marks  now  obsolete. 


(B)   MISSILES-GROUND  TO  GROUND  i 


Name 

Propiellant  ' 

Launching 

weight 

(pounds) 

Range  in 
(S)  miles 

Ojierational 

Notes 

United  States: 

Atlas  E            

L 

260.000 

220.000 

6.5.000 

110,000 

110,000 

28,000 

10,000 

14,000 

14,  .560 

35,000 

61,0  0 

10,0  0 

12,  OW 

300.000 

9,000+ 

9,000+ 

6,300 

1,725 

1.725 

1.380 

.500 

650 

575 

300+ 

200 
85 
75 

8,000+ 

1(159 
li*I 
1962 
19,58 
19.59 
1960 
19.55 
1960 
195.5 
19fi2 
19.56 
1962 
1955 

19.55 
1963 
1959 
1961 

19,59 
1959 
1957 
1961 

3-nu>gaton  warhead. 
4-nicgulon  warhead. 
ri(X)-kiloton  warhead 

Titan  I 

L... 

Minuteman    .      ......  ...    .... 

s 

Thor 

L.... 

Jupiter 

L 

Po  aris  A-1 

S 

s 

fiOO-kiloton  warliAaH 

\f  fttfldor 

Obsole.scent. 

Mace  B  has  range  of  up  to  1,380  miles. 

Mace  A  and  B 

Regulus  I 

S. 

T.  &  S.... 

s 

L 

Pershing 

Redstone 

Fully  mobile. 

Sergeant 

S 

L.. 

L 

Corporal ._ 

U.S.S.R.: 

ICBM .          . 

Obsolescent. 
lO-nif^eaton  warhoad 

ICBM 

SL    .       . 

MRBM .         . 

L.. 

122,000 

2,100 
l.UX) 
7(X) 
400 
KX) 
120 
175-350 

MRBM 

L... 

MRBM 

SSLM 

S 

SSLM 

s.... 

SRM  (Scud)    - 

U- 

Ballistic. 

SRM  (Shaddock) 

T.. 

Cruise. 

"Key: 

L — Liquid  fuel. 

S— Solid  fuel. 

SL— Storable  liquid  fuel. 

T— Turbojet. 

SSLM— Submarine  surface-launched  Missile. 

SRM— Short-range  missile. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  now  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  indeed  made  a  brilliant  and 
provocative  major  speech  on  foreign 
policy,  with  much  of  which,  but  not  with 
all  of  which,  I  find  myself  in  accord.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  couple 
of  questions  to  develop  some  of  the  points 
about  which  he  spoke;  but  I  urge  the 
Senator,  as  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  con- 
tinue unceasingly  to  raise  these  ques- 
tions before  that  committee  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  made  some  reference  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  fact  that  our 
country — quite  wisely,  in  my  opinion — 
has  supported  it  more  strongly  than  have 
many  of  our  allies  in  Western  Europe; 
and  he  had  particular  reference  to  our 


Congo  policy.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
supports   our   Congo   policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do.  too;  and  I  think 
that,  over  the  objections  of  the  racists 
and  the  plutocratic  forces  in  America 
which  would  support  any  large  corpora- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  maintain  its  own 
satellite  political  state,  free  from  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  major  interests  in 
the  Congo,  our  country  has  not  only  been 
entirely  right,  but  it  seems  today  as  if 
that  policy  is  about  to  succeed. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
more  Members  of  this  body  and  more 
leaders  of  public  opinion  have  not  come 
to  the  defense  of  our  foreign  policy; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  commentators, 
almost  without  exception,  have  been 
carping   critics   of   that    policy.     I   say 


again,  although  I  do  not  charge  any  man 
with  bad  motivation — I  cannot  look  in- 
side his  mind — that  I  find  it  rather  dif- 
ficult not  to  make  the  supposition  that 
this  opposition  is  largely  racist  and  large- 
ly plutocratic,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
motivations  of  others,  but  I  have  re- 
gretted the  fact  that  there  have  not  been 
more  leaders  in  government,  in  both 
parties,  giving  public  supjwrt  to  the  po- 
sition the  United  States  has  taken  on  the 
Congo.  However,  we  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  is  fully  our  obligation  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows 
that  I  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  in  1960.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
attitude  of  France,  Portugal,  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  and  some  other  countries  in 


refusing  to  give  support  to  the  United 
Nations  programs  after  they  had  been 
agreed  upon  under  the  democratic  pro- 
cedures of  the  United  Nations.  That  is 
why  I  welcomed  the  effort  when  at  that 
time  our  delegation  pressed  for  an  early 
submission  of  a  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion  by  the  World  Court  on  the  obli- 
gation of  countries  which,  for  example, 
had  simply  refused  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tions, such  as  France  and  Russia. 
France  had  taken  the  position  that  she 
would  not  support  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Umted  Nations  decision  in  the 
Congo. 

I  was  satisfied  that,  under  interna- 
tional law,  there  was  only  one  finding  the 
court  could  reach;  namely,  that  evei-y 
member  of  the  United  Nations  is  bound 
to  financially  support  the  program  of  the 
United  Nations  which  had  been  imple- 
mented under  the  procedures  of  that 
body.  As  the  Senator  knows,  an  ad- 
visory opinion  was  handed  down  some 
months  ago  which  expressed  the  view 
that  such  assessments  are  a  financial 
obligation  of  the  member  nations. 

I  certainly  have  no  evidence  which 
would  justify  me  to  say  as  a  lawyer  that 
some  of  the  opposition  to  United  Nations 
policy  in  the  Congo  is  racist.  But  we  all 
make  our  own  interpretations  of  what 
seems  to  be  in  the  background  of  r>osi- 
tions  taken  by  nations,  individuals,  and 
organizations.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  are  great  forces  in  the  world  and 
in  this  country  which  have  opposed  a 
United  Nations  policy  in  the  Congo,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Africa,  too,  may  I  say — 
because  of  their  racial  attitudes.  I  think 
that  is  shameful.  I  think  It  is  shocking. 
If  we  do  not  stop  creating  that  type  of 
attitude,  which  could  spread  into  a  racial 
fire  in  large  parts  of  the  world,  it  could, 
of  course,  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  what  the  Senator  has  just  said.  I 
strongly  endorse  my  country's  strong 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  But  1 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  a  trained  lawyer  with  some 
experience  in  international  law,  would 
not  agree  with  me  that  the  charter  un- 
der which  the  United  Nations  has  oper- 
ated makes  us  do  everything  the  hard 
way.  That  charter  was  adopted  in  1945 
in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  many 
sound  and  proved  and  tried  democratic 
procedures  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  ex- 
pediency, in  order  to  persuade  Russia  to 
join  the  United  Nations. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  the  more  than  17  years  which 
have  passed  since  that  charter  was 
adopted,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  as 
defective  as  were  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration in  the  period  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  siunmoned,  which, 
in  1789,  approved  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  prefer  not  to  answer 
by  making  a  comparison  between  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Char- 


ter of  the  United  Nations,  but  to  make 
my  answer  in  this  way:  I  have  said 
many  times,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  I 
think  the  United  Nations  Charter  Is  in 
need  of  major  revision.  I  think  its  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil should  be  revised.  I  think  the  veto 
should  be  eliminated.  I  think  there 
needs  to  be  a  revision  with  regard  to 
jurisdiction  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  General  Assembly.  I  think 
we  need  some  revisions  in  the  charter 
with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  suid  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  those  revisions,  in 
my  judgment,  should  all  be  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations  to  carry  out  the  objective 
set  forth  in  the  great  preamble,  for  I 
still  think  the  United  Nations  stands  as 
possibly  man's  last  hope  for  preserving 
peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  should  like  him 
to  be  a  little  more  specific.  If  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  wish  to  answer  the  point 
specifically,  I  will  certainly  understand. 

I  have  been  trying,  ever  since  I  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  persuade  the  State 
Department,  first  under  Republican,  and 
now  under  Democratic  guidance,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  seeking  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  I  believe  to  be  essential  if  it  is  to 
become  a  more  eflfective  institution  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  he  joined  me,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  and  23  other 
Senators  in  submitting  to  the  Senate  a 
resolution  urging  studies  at  the  highest 
level  of  revisions  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
when  the  opportunity  for  revision  came, 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  comes  every 
2  years,  we  would  take  the  lead  in  that 
direction. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  spark 
of  interest  shown  in  the  proposal  in  the 
State  Department.  We  could  not  even 
obtain  hearings  on  that  resolution  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  hope 
that  this  time  we  may  do  better. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  among  the  many  things  that  need 
to  be  changed  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  if  it  is  to  become  a  really  effec- 
tive major  effort  for  world  peace,  par- 
ticularly if  we  make  some  progress  in 
world  disarmament,  would  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  elimmation  of  the  rule  of  one 
vote  for  each  member  country  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  adoption  of 
some  sensible  nongerrymander  proce- 
dures which  would  give  due  effect  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  population  poten- 
tials and.  quite  frankly,  to  power,  be- 
cause, frankly,  this  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion. 

There  must  also  be  a  foolproof  method 
of  raising  revenue.  We  should  not  have 
to  go  around  begging  individual  coun- 
tries to  make  contribution*. 


Next,  the  executive  part  of  the  United 
Nations  must  be  strengthened.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
secretariat.  If  we  were  to  accomplish 
that  objective,  we  would  have  taken  a 
long  stride  forward. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
All  I  can  say  to  him  is  that  if  he  will 
resubmit  his  resolution.  I  shall  be  hon- 
ored to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it  again,  and 
will  join  in  pressing  for  hearings  on  the 
resolution  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Of  course,  I  am  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  cannot  guar- 
antee it,  but  I  believe  that  if  enough  of 
us  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  committee 
that  we  believe  it  is  a  matter  which 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  hearings,  the 
probabilities  are  that  we  will  get  them. 
I  cite  that  among  the  specifics  which 
the  Senator  has  outlined  in  his  com- 
ments. 

It  is  important  that  we  put  Russia  on 
the  defensive,  and  that  we  take  the  lead 
and  go  on  the  offensive  In  the  matter  of 
the  administration  of  international  law, 
for  this  is  basically  a  question  of 
strengthening  our  system  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

Senators  have  heard  me  say  many 
times  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
this  country  about  the  substitution  of  the 
rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  the  jungle. 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  work 
harder  for  the  submission  of  interna- 
tional disputes  to  the  rule  of  law  than 
has  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  in  the  very  early  days 
of  the  gathering  storm  clouds  over  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  with  regard  to  our 
relations  with  Cuba,  it  was  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  who  urged  that  the 
disputes  existmg  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  be  submitted  under  the 
rule  of  law  to  an  appropriate  tribunal 
set  up  by  the  Organization  of  America 
States,  and  to  have  them  tried  on  their 
merits. 

We  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  I 
doubted  very  much  that  Castro  would 
go  along.  I  felt  we  ought  to  prove  to  the 
world  what  country  it  w^as  that  was  seek- 
ing a  peaceful  solution  to  the  threat  to 
peace  in  Cuba.  If  Castro  did  not  want 
to  go  along  with  the  OAS,  I  said,  "All 
right,  offer  it  to  the  United  Nations  for 
solution." 

One  of  the  criticisms  at  the  time  was: 
Well,   there  are   a   great   manv   procedures 
that  ought  to  be  modified  first. 

My  answer  was: 

Let  us  try  a  few  specific  caBes,  as  the  best 
way  of  proving  what  procedural  reforms  need 
to  be  adopted  both  In  the  OAS  and  in  the 

United  Nations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  made  ref- 
erence, in  his  speech,  to  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  the  balance  of  pasmients 
which  confronts  our  country,  and  the 
difflcoilties  involved  in  this  problem  in 
attempting  to  keep  pressure  going  in 
terms  of  relative  easy  money  and  low 
interest  rates,   so   that  our  somewhat 
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sagging  economy  could  come  back  and 
that  we  could  hope  to  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  the  past  few  days,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  there  have  been  published  a 
series  of  what  I  consider  to  be  public- 
interest  editorials  on  the  subject  of  the 
international  balance  of  payments  and, 
indeed,  on  the  whole  question  of  world 
banking  credit. 

My  own  viewpoint  is  in  accord  with 
that  of  J.  Maynard  Keynes,  that  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  take  the  lead  again  in 
establishing  a  world  central  bank,  with 
a  world  currency,  \yhich  would  do  for 
the  world  what  the  central  banks  of  most 
of  the  other  civilized  countries  do.  and 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  does, 
if  rather  haltingly,  in  our  own  country. 
I  wonder  whether  my  friend  from  Oregon 
would  agree  with  me  that  this  should  be 
a  major  objective  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  only  honest  answer 
I  can  give  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  that  I  do  not  have  at  the  present 
time  the  Senator's  wealth  of  informa- 
tion and  understanding  on  the  monetary 
economics  of  the  proposal  he  has  just 
made  to  say  more  than  that  I  certainly 
believe  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
studied  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  certainly  could  not  take  sides 
on  that  issue  as  of  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  candid  answer.  As  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  of  that  committee, 
I  have  made  some  studies  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  have  attended  meetings  of  the 
World  Bank  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
stir  up  something  in  the  Senate  in  this 
regard,  because  our  position  is  suffering 
from  what  I  call  an  economic,  if  not  a 
political,  lag. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  flatter  the 
Senator  when  I  say  to  him  that  his 
position  in  the  field  of  finance  is  not  sur- 
passed in  expertness  and  knowledge  by 
that  of  any  other  Senator,  "^e  point  of 
view  that  he  would  express  in  any  Sen- 
ate hearings  would  bear  great  weight 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  very 
great  weight  with  me  on  almost  any 
matter  on  which  he  speaks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that  in  expressing  only 
normal  Senatorial  courtesy  to  me.  Does 
not  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  it 
might  be  wise  if  the  Senate  had  a  rule 
of  germaneness,  so  that  neither  he  nor 
I  could  engage  in  a  colloquy  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  undertaken,  important 
though  it  may  be? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly;  I  have  ad- 
vocated many  changes  in  the  rules  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  proposal  has  always 
been  that  a  rule  of  germaneness  shall 
apply  up  to  5  p.m.  each  day,  at  which 
time  Senators  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  other  things  that  they  must 
do,  and  attend  to  their  obligations.  We 
could  make  such  nongermane  speeches 
as  needed  to  be  made,  after  5  o'clock. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  often  speaks 


at  5  o'clock,  and  as  a  result  he  has  been 
sometimes  referred  to  in  aome  quarters 
as  "The  5  o'clock  Shadow."  Today  is 
an  exception  because  I  wanted  to  make 
this  speech  early,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  my  opinion,  at  least,  it  was  of  major 
importance  so  far  as  my  record  is  con- 
cerned. 

However,  I  will  support  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness at  any  time,  just  as  I  will  sup- 
port, as  the  Senator  knows,  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  best  proposal  for  checking 
filibusters  in  the  Senate,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  minority  rights  in 
the  Senate  against  the  shocking  abuse 
of  the  steamroller,  to  which  he  and  I 
were  subjected  in  the  recent  satellite 
controversy  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
final  question,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
with  respect  to  the  rule  of  germaneness. 
He  has  received  many  just  plaudits  from 
his  colleagues  for  being  the  5  o'clock 
Senator.  In  the  early  days  of  my  service 
in  the  Senate  it  used  to  be  my  pleasure 
to  sit  in  the  Presiding  OlBcer's  chair  to 
listen  to  the  Senator.  If  he  could  suc- 
•ceed  in  having  his  5  o'clock  rule  adopted, 
I,  too,  would  be  glad  to  be  present,  be- 
cause I  like  a  late  dinner. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  Senator's  health,  too. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair ) .  Members  of  the 
staff  are  entitled  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  so  long  as  they  are  assisting 
Senators,  but  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
main quiet.  The  Chair  asks  members  of 
the  staff  to  take  seats.  Those  persons 
who  are  in  the  Chamber  and  who  are 
members  of  the  staff  will  please  take 
seats.  They  are  asked  to  remain  quiet. 
The  Chair  does  not  think  the  Senate  rules 
contemplate  that  staff  members  should 
come  into  the  Chamber  and  engage  in 
conversation,  especially  conversation 
which  is  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across 
the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stood there  was  to  be  a  caU  for  a  quorum 
when  I  concluded.  I  had  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Presiding  OflHcer  that  I 
would  see  to  it  that  there  was  a  call  for 
a  quorum.  I  should  have  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  I  apologize  to  the 
Chair.  The  next  speaker  was  to  have 
been  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  un- 
derstanding has  been  reached.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
antifilibuster  amendment  which  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  is  designed  to 
permit  a  constitutional  majority  of  the 
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Members  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  the 
business  before  the  Senate  but  it  doJ 
not  in  any  way  curtail  reasonable  debate 
In  fact,  more  time  is  assured  for  debate 
under  the  proposed  majority  cloture 
procedure  than  is  provided  for  in  the 
present  rules.  The  proposed  rule  would 
allow  a  minimiun  of  15  days  of  debate 
before  there  could  even  be  a  vote  on 
limiting  debate.  Thereafter,  if  a  limi- 
tation on  debate  was  adopted,  a  mini- 
mum of  50  hours  of  time  would  be  per- 
mitted to  each  side  on  the  issue  before 
the  Senate.  Even  more  time  would  be 
allowed  if  necessary  to  permit  each  Sen- 
ator to  speak  for  at  least  1  hour  or  if 
the  motion  for  cloture  provided,  for  more 
time.  The  majority  cloture  amendment 
would  allow  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  ultimately  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  any  issue — and  this  is  basis 
for  its  urgency.  But  it  contains  every 
possible  safeguard  for  the  rights  of  the 
minority  and  it  is  nonsense  to  suggest 
that  it  would  unreasonably  limit  the 
opportunity  of  any  Member  to  engage  in 
full  debate  on  any  issue  before  the 
Senate. 

I  have  joined  in  the  bipartisan  effort 
to  curb  the  filibuster,  because  of  my 
strong  belief  that  the  right  of  a  Senate 
majority  to  act  after  full  debate  is  essen- 
tial to  sound  constitutional  government 
In  my  judgment,  as  a  political  proposi- 
tion, Republicans  can  best  fulfill  their 
responsibility  as  a  minority  party  by 
offering  constructive  alternatives  to 
administration  proposals  with  which 
they  disagree  and  having  them  debated 
on  their  merits.  The  Republican  Party 
will  hardly  enhance  its  following  among 
the  people  by  joining  anticloture  Demo- 
crats in  a  policy  of  obstruction. 

The  argument  that  the  filibuster  rule 
preserves  our  constitutional  system  from 
extremist  proposals  is  specious.  The 
most  extreme  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  I  can  imagine  is  that  which 
takes  away  from  a  majority  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  the  right 
to  act  in  their  behalf.  The  Founding 
Fathers  considered  many  proposals  that 
would  have  required  more  than  a  ma- 
jority vote  for  legislative  action.  They 
accepted  several  of  these  such  as  the 
requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
ratify  a  treaty,  but  in  each  such  instance 
they  expressly  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  more  than  a  majority  vote. 
In  every  other  case,  it  was  left  to  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  determine  the  Nation's 
policies,  and  majority  rule  has  been  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  Republic 
throughout  our  history. 

Rule  XXII— the  filibuster  rule—  defies 
the  principle  of  majority  rule  and  there- 
by undermines  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
our  system  of  Government.  Whatever 
defense  of  the  rule  may  be  made  on 
grounds  of  expediency,  it  cannot  be  har- 
monized with  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  our  fundamental  law.  The  fili- 
buster does  not  preserve  constitutional 
principles:  it  debases  them.  For  myself, 
this  is  reason  enough  for  its  reform. 

It  is  contended  tha^  those  of  us  who 
have  joined  in  the  drive  for  majority 
cloture  are  tampering  with  a  hallowed 
tradition.  I  am  not  one  who  willingly 
tramples   upon  tradition,   but   the  idea 
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that  the  filibuster  is  part  of  our  tra- 
dition is  a  myth.  The  very  first  Con- 
eress  of  the  United  States  wrote  anti- 
filibuster  procedures  into  its  rules  in 
1789,  and  if  such  rules  were  needed  in 
a  Senate  consisting  of  26  Members,  how 
much  more  important  they  are  in  a 
Senate  consisting  of  100  Members.  Sim- 
ilar provisions  are  found  in  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  most  of  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
including  many  States  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  The  Senate's  reten- 
tion of  the  filibuster  is  not  in  keeping 
with  tradition.  It  is  in  defiance  of  tra- 
dition. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  hallowed 
about  the  ordeal  by  words  which  must 
be  suffered  every  time  the  fihbusterers 
decide  to  put  on  a  demonstration  of  their 
vocal  abilities.  There  is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  spectacle  of  endless  journal 
readings,  late  night  quorum  calls,  and 
parliamentary  hassling  which  accom- 
pany every  filibuster.  These  tactics  are 
an  affront  to  the  Senate's  traditions,  not 
examples  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  notion  that  the  filibuster  pro- 
tects freedom  of  debate  is  a  delusion. 
Filibustering  has  done  more  to  belittle 
the  Senate's  standing  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world  than  any 
other  single  practice.  The  debate  dur- 
ing a  filibuster  is  a  sham.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  reason  and  persuade.  There 
is  no  exchange  of  views  and  arguments. 
The  filibuster  really  is  a  substitute  of 
stubborn  determination  for  debate.  It 
is  employed  when  the  appeal  to  reason 
has  been  abandoned.  In  its  advanced 
form  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  species  of 
legislative  blackmail  in  which  the  price 
exacted  for  allowing  the  Senate  to  con- 
tinue to  function  Is  abandonment  of  the 
challenged  proposal. 

The  filibuster  rule  has  survived  many 
attempts  at  reform  and  may  survive  this 
one.  Why  is  a  rule  which  is  of  such 
dubious  constitutionality,  and  which  op- 
erates with  such  patent  unfairness  so 
difQcuIt  to  alter?  The  answer  is  com- 
plex and  some  of  its  aspects  do  not  make 
for  pleasant  discussion,  but  the  facts 
must  be  faced. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  filibuster  sur- 
vives because  it  offers  a  convenient  ex- 
cuse for  avoiding  a  showdown  on  diflB- 
cult  issues.  It  serves  to  alibi  the  failure 
to  deliver  on  campaign  promises  to  the 
American  people.  By  surrendering  to 
the  filibuster,  the  party  in  power  can  get 
off  the  hook  without  having  to  alter  one 
word  of  campaign  oratory.  Failure  or 
weak  compromises  are  blamed  on  Sen- 
ate procedures  rather  than  on  a  lack  of 
conviction  or  determination.  Bold  and 
sweeping  promises  can  continue  to  be 
made  without  any  danger  that  they  will 
nave  to  be  fulfilled.  In  short,  the  fili- 
buster rule  is  a  subtle  but  effective  de- 
vice for  public  deception. 

The  principal  victims  of  this  decep- 
tion are  those  who  had  every  reason 
after  the  1960  campaign  to  expect  action 
on  urgently  needed  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. It  must  be  made  obvious  to  every- 
one that  a  failure  to  curb  the  filibuster 
will  shatter  any  hopes  of  enacting 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 


The  fine  points  of  Senate  procedure 
which  will  be  discussed  during  this  de- 
bate should  not  cause  us  for  a  moment 
to  lose  sight  of  what  is  really  involved 
here.  At  the  heart  of  this  controversy 
is  whether  a  majority  of  this  Senate 
will  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  merits  of  bills  to  stimulate  the 
progress  of  school  desegregation,  to 
eliminate  the  Jim  Crow  features  of 
many  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  to 
remove  discriminatory  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  vote,  and  to  give  vitality  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  opponents  of  these  measures 
have  never  hesitated  in  the  name  of 
freedom  of  debate  to  support  motions  to 
table  such  proposals.  "They  have  voiced 
no  complaint  against  this  device  for 
peremptorily  cutting  off  all  debate  so 
that  an  exasperated  and  frustrated 
Senate  can  be  recorded  against  such 
measures.  But  if  the  filibuster  rule  is 
continued,  we  know  that  these  same 
Members  will  expend  every  ounce  of 
their  strength  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  ever  voting  for  such  measures. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
majority  cloture  amendment  which  I 
have  joined  in  cospyonsoring : 

First,  it  fulfills  the  intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  as  reflected  in  the 
Constitution,  that  a  majority  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  ex- 
ercise responsibility  for  the  legislative 
decisions  of  the  Nation.  A  majority 
may  sometimes  be  wrong,  but  so  may 
less  than  a  majority,  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution, unless  otherwise  specified,  it 
is  the  majority  of  the  Senate  which  is 
given  power  to  enact  legislation  and  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment  en- 
larges the  opportunity  for  constructive 
debate  and  assures  a  minority  on  any 
issue  a  full  opportunity  to  debate  the 
merits  of  any  proposal  before  the  Senate. 
The  motion  for  majority  cloture  under 
the  express  language  of  the  amendment 
could  not  even  be  voted  upon  until  after 
15  days  of  debate  and  thereafter  each 
side  would  be  guaranteed  a  minimum 
50  hours  each  of  additional  time  for  de- 
bate no  matter  how  small  the  minority. 
The  amendment  will  curb  filibusters  but 
it  will  not  curb  reasonable  debate. 

Third,  the  proposed  amendment  will 
destroy  the  veto  power  which  one-third 
of  the  Senate  now  exercises  over  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  which 
could  be  exercised  over  any  other  legis- 
lation. No  legislation  is  immune  from  a 
threat  of  a  filibuster  and  history  reveals 
that  it  has  been  used  both  to  prevent 
enactment  of  essential  defense  measures 
and  to  force  enactment  of  wasteful  pork- 
barrel  projects.  The  filibuster  is  a  po- 
tential threat  to  measures  on  which  the 
very  life  of  the  country  may  depend.  It 
is  a  danger  to  orderly  government  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

Fourth,  the  proposed  amendment  will 
help  restore  the  dignity  and  prestige  of 
the  Senate  by  discouraging  dilatory  tac- 
tics and  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Senate  to  operate  in  a  circus  atmosphere. 
In  my  judgrment,  it  is  the  most  urgent  of 
a  number  of  procedural  reforms  needed 
if  the  Senate  is  to  enjoy  its  former  influ- 


ence and  to  play  a  full  role  in  determin- 
ing national  poUcies.  It  should  be  fa- 
vored by  all  those  concerned  with  the 
declining  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
increasing  concentration  of  power  in  the 
Chief  Executive.  , 

Fifth,  the  altemaflve  proposal  for 
three-fifths  cloture  will  not  satisfy  con- 
stitutional requirements,  will  not  assure 
the  same  opportunities  for  useful  debate, 
and  will  have  little  significance  in  actual 
practice.  It  would  be  an  improvement 
over  the  present  two-thirds  requirement, 
but  the  necessity  for  eventually  adopt- 
ing a  majority  cloture  procedure  would 
persist.  A  vital  principle  is  at  stake 
here,  and  no  backstage  maneuvering  or 
face  saving  compromises  should  be  ac- 
cepted. The  outcome  of  the  fight  now 
being  made  will  determine  whether  the 
pledges  of  both  parties  to  the  American 
people  are  to  be  redeemed  and  whether 
their  right  to  be  governed  by  a  majority 
of  their  representatives  is  to  be  vindi- 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First.  I  should  hke  to 
say  that  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  speaks  on  this  sub- 
ject with  an  imjwsing  background  as  a 
lawyer.  He  has  practiced  his  profession 
with  distinction  in  New  York,  the  State 
from  which  he  comes.  He  sits  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate — a  committee  which,  in  years 
gone  by,  has  dealt  with  all  facets  of  this 
problem.  On  that  score,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  comments  he  has 
made  today,  because,  as  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said,  probably  this 
issue  will  be  decided  now  or  it  will  not  be 
decided  during  this  entire  Congress. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  a  question.  Among  the  points  he 
has  made,  he  has  alluded  to  the  fact 
that,  under  the  present  rules,  the  fili- 
buster has  been  utilized  against  all  types 
of  proposed  legislation.  Both  he  and  I 
will  recall  that  the  filibuster  was  utibzed 
a  year  ago  against  a  bill  to  ban  the  use  of 
literacy  tests — a  measure  recommended 
by  both  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  But  the  filibuster 
was  also  utilized  by  a  group  of  Senators 
against  proposed  legislation,  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy,  to  create 
a  corporation  to  utiUze  the  satellite 
Telestar  for  international  communica- 
tions. Therefore.  I  ask  my  able  friend 
this  question:  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
he  seeks  to  do.  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  attempt  at  long  last  to  eliminate  the 
fiUbuster,  is  to  rid  the  Senate  of  an  un- 
democratic device  by  which  a  handful  of 
Senators  can  frustrate  and  destroy  the 
wishes  of  the  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  any  type  of  legisla- 
tive proposal  pending  before  the  Senate'' 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  true;  the  list 
of  measures  which  have  been  filibustered 
covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The 
filibuster  could  be  used  tomorrow  in 
connection  with  an  important  defense 
measure,  or  in  connection  with  a  vital 
appropriation,  or  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations  of  an  important  Cabi- 
net member,  or  in  connection  with  any 
other  subject — running  the  whole  gamut 
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of  our  legislative  activity.  This  Is  a 
serious  threat  which  confronts  the  Sen- 
ate at  all  times.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  recognize  the  danger  and 
that  a  majority  cloture  procedure  will 
be  voted  by  this  body.  The  sooner  the 
Senate  reforms  its  rules  and  gets  its 
house  in  order,  the  better. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  comments.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  been  proud  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  whip,  who  is  one  of  the 
principal  proponents,  along  with  the 
majority  whip,  of  this  amendment;  and 
I  know  of  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
from  CaUf omia  and  of  his  arduous  work 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able 
friend  for  his  comments.  He  has  sup- 
plied effective  and  courageous  leadership 
in  this  fight. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  proposal  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  is  sponsoring,  along  with  a 
number  of  the  rest  of  us,  is  it  not  true 
that  whereas  our  proposal  requires  that 
16  Senators  sign  the  petition,  no  16 
Senators  would  sign  such  a  petition  imtil 
long  days  and  weeks  of  debate  had  been 
had,  so  that  in  the  minds  of  those  16 
Senators  it  would  be  quite  clear  that  the 
oratory  then  occurring  in  this  Chamber 
was  for  purposes  of  delay,  rather  than 
for  elucidation? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  true.  I  also 
IX)int  out  that  after  cloture  is  voted, 
there  still  will  be  a  minimum  of  100 
hours  of  debate  divided  equitably  be- 
tween those  who  are  for  and  those  who 
are  against  the  matter  at  issue.  Many 
persons  in  this  country  would  think  100 
hours  of  debate  alone,  without  the  days 
and  days  of  debate  preceding  the  100 
hours,  would  exhaust  the  debate  on  al- 
most any  subject  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  to  deal. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  as  to  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  number  of 
weeks  which  would  elapse  before,  vmder 
his  proposal,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
could  dispose  of  a  problem  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  would 
depend  somewhat  on  the  issue  and  the 
circumstances.  For  example,  the  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  have  the  Senate 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  a 
measure  reasonably  might  be  closed 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  itself. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  debate 
on  a  motion  to  have  the  Senate  take  up 
a  resolution.  I  believe  that  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  all  the  debate  and  argu- 
ments on  a  motion  to  have  the  Senate 
take  up  a  measure  would  be  exhausted. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  the  de- 
bate on  the  measure  itself  would  depend 
somewhat  on  the  subject  involved.  For 
example,  the  Telstar  bill  was  rather 
complicated ;  and  the  debate  on  that  bill 
might  take  somewhat  longer  than  would 
the  debate  on  a  very  simple  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

So  the  length  of  time  required  would 
depend  somewhat  on  the  subject  in- 
volved. But  certainly  there  would  be 
an  opportunity  for  full  discussion  before 


any  effort  would  be  made  to  close  the 
debate  on  any  issue.  Our  prop>osal 
would  curb  filibusters  but  it  would  not 
curb  argument  and  debate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  the  Senator's 
proE>osal,'  15  days  would  be  required  to 
run  after  the  cloture  petition  was  filed; 
and  I  take  it  that  would  mean  3  weeks 
of  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  that  dur- 
ing each  day  the  debate  could  continue 
for  as  long  as  10  or  20  hours  or  more — so 
that,  at  the  very  least,  3  weeks,  plus  an 
indefinite  number  of  additional  days, 
plus  an  additional  100  hours  of  debate, 
would  be  required,  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  in  which  I 
have  joined,  before  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  could  terminate  the  debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  am  sure  the  debate  on  any  measure  of 
interest  to  the  American  people  could 
be  exhausted  within  that  period  of  time. 
Fiirthermore,  if  more  time  was  needed  it 
could  be  provided  under  the  express  pro- 
visions of  our  proposal. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  although  some  Senators  who 
have  had  this  problem  before  them  dur- 
ing prior  sessions  of  the  Senate  may  be 
generally  acquainted  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  problem  and  the  necessity, 
as  we  view  it,  for  corrective  solution,  I 
do  wish  highly  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  who  has  spread  on  the 
Record,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  both  the  new  ones  and 
the  old  ones,  the  irrefutable  reasons  why 
what  we  seek  to  do  here  is  vital  and  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum   call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  take  up  the  resolution  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  a  motion 
to  take  it  up.  It  is  not  now  before  the 
Senate  and  has  not  been  laid  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  have  the  resolution  laid 
down  without  its  taking  the  normal  and 
proper  course  of  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  thus  given  adequate  and  the 
usual  committee  delitteration  and  con- 
sideration.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.    KUCHEL.     I 


merely  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  my  able  friend  la  tiZ 
asking  a  proper  parUamentary  question 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  did. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  not  for  the  Chair 
to  comment  on  whether  or  not  the  pro 
cedure  attempts  to  bypass  the  norm^ 
exertions  of  Senators  under  the  rule,  and 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Ar'kan- 
sas  has  not  made  a  proper  parliamentary 
inquiry.  If  I  may  do  so,  with 
respect 


due 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
advise  me?  I  will  be  glad  to  have  hJi 
counsel. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  advise  my  able 
friend. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  the  question 
which  I  asked  he  may  advise  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Most  respectfully  I  say 
to  my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, that  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
tending for  a  rules  change  with  respect 
to  the  elimination  of  talkathons 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Of  what? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Talkathons,  I  called  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  misunderstood! 
Go  ahead. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Those  of  us  who  are 
contending  that  a  majority  of  Senators 
ought  to  have  the  right  under  the  rules 
to  terminate  debate  are  using  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  as  the  basis  for  our 
action.  We  contend  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  Congress  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  each 
has  a  right  to  adopt  such  rules  of  pro- 
cedure as  its  Members  by  a  majority  vote 
wish.  To  that  extent  I  most  respectfully 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  would  take  the 
position  that  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  American  Constitution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me.  In 
order  that  I  may  address  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will,  after  I  have 
concluded  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  had  interrogated  the  Chair  to  find 
out  the  present  status  of  the  legislative 
situation  in  the  Chamber,  and  my  good 
friend  from  California  suggested  that  he 
could  advise  me.  I  still  do  not  know  from 
his  remarks  what  the  situation  is.  He 
said  that  I  did  not  ask  a  question  in  the 
nature  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I 
would  like  to  do  so.  I  now  ask  the  Chair, 
as  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  if  the  Chair 
will  answer  the  question  I  submitted  a 
while  ago.  I  did  not  get  the  answer  from 
my  good  friend  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  following  the  usual  procedure 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  or  bills  that 
have  been  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate  has  not 
been  referred  to  a  committee?  I  ask 
that  question  in  the  nature  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  If 
I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right  to 
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the  floor,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  so  that  he  may  interrogate 
the  able  Senator  from  California   [Mr. 

KUCHEL] .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  inter- 
rogate the  Senator  from  California.  Is 
it  not  the  Senator's  understanding  that 
the  pending  business  is  a  motion  to  take 
up  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  establish 
cloture  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  it  not  now  appear, 
as  a  result  of  colloquies  which  took  place 
this  morning,  that  in  due  course — some 
day  next  week — a  motion  will  be  made 
to  table  the  pending  motion? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  fear  that  that  is  what 
will  take  place  next  week. 

Mr  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  California  agree  with  me  that  there 
appears  to  be  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  would  sup- 
port cloture  by  a  three-fifths  vote,  if  not 
by  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  the  Senator  is  asking  for  my 
opinion,  I  think  there  is  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  were  disenchanted  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  with 
respect  to  terminating  debate  through 
cloture.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  clear 
majority  that  would  approve,  as  the  Sen- 
ator suggests,  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  if,  Indeed,  those  Senators  did 
not  approve  what  my  friend  and  I  and 
others  have  jointly  sponsored  on  our 
own  behalf,  the  proposal  for  majority 
cloture  after  15  days. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— and  I  think  he  is — is  it  not,  there- 
fore, most  important  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  should  appreciate  that  if 
the  effort  to  sustain  the  motion  to  table 
the  present  question  is  successful,  it 
would  cut  off  once  and  for  all,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
all  hope  of  changing   the   present  rule 

xxn? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  can  be  abso- 
lutely no  question  about  that,  in  my 
judgment,  I  say  to  my  able  friend.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  Senators,  by 
talking  with  them.  I  would  very  much 
hope  that  a  motion  to  table,  if  made, 
would  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  express  the  public 
hope  on  this  fioor  that  if  such  a  motion 
is  to  be  made,  which  it  is  well  within  the 
rights  of  any  Senator  to  make,  it  would 
not  be  made  by  a  joint  action  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  both  of 
whom  have  publicly  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  three-fifths  cloture  in  the  past, 
and  who  I  believe  would  vote  for  three- 
fifths  cloture  on  the  merits  today. 

I  hope  they  will  not  put  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  repudiating  their  leadership  by 
presenting  a  tabling  motion  on  a  proce- 
dural matter  which,  if  the  motion  to 
table  should  carry,  would  kill  this  mat- 
ter for  the  current  session  of  Congress. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  say  to  my  able 
friend,  in  answer  to  his  conunent,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  able  majority  leader 
or  my  own  leader,  the  able  minority 
leader,  may  or  may  not  do  with  respect 
to  this  problem.  It  is  true  that  a  motion 
to  table  is  available  to  any  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to 
allow  Members  of  the  Senate  to  express 
themselves  by  their  votes  on  an  appropri- 
ate roUcall  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  what  we  contend  is  our  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  pass  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session.  It  is  also 
true,  under  the  wording  of  the  rule  of  the 
last  Senate  with  respect  to  the  invoking 
of  cloture,  that  if  we  are  unable  to  per- 
suade our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
righteousness  and  the  constitutionality 
of  our  cause  on  this  occasion,  then  we 
can  forget,  for  2  more  years,  any 
surcease. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  both  distinguished  Senators  for 
their  colloquy.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  either  of  them  to  repudiate 
his  leader. 

I  hope  aiiO.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  on  their  part,  even 
though  we  may  disagree  as  to  what  rules 
should  remain  and  what  rules  should  not 
be  changed,  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
a  humble  Senator  to  talk  to  his  col- 
leagues, to  talk  in  this  Chamber  to  try  to 
persuade  them,  for  goodness  sake,  not  to 
do  what  they  say  they  think  they  would 
like  to  do.  As  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia says,  if  we  cannot  persuade  them, 
then  perhaps  there  is  no  hope  for  this 
session  and  we  shall  have  to  struggle 
along  and  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair ' .  Does  the  Senator 
yield -^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes  if  I  do  not  lose 
the  fioor  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  there  is  not  any  more  vigorous  or 
able  advocate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  than 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  say  that 
to  him  most  sincerely  as  one  who  is  most 
proud  to  call  him  and  my  other  col- 
leagues friends. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.     He  is  very  kind. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  the  Senator 
would  continue  to  talk  that  way  for  the 
next  2  hours  I  should  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor  to  him.  I  could  listen  to  that  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  talk  only  briefiy, 
if  I  may,  on  the  question  before  the 
Senate  concerning  taking  up  Senate 
Resolution  9.  I  shall  today  make  only 
passing  reference  to  it,  because  I  beheve 
that  there  are  other  matters  which  are 
as  important  as  the  issue  which  would 
be  before  the  Senate  if  Senate  Resolution 
9  were  made  the  pending  business.  Some 
of  them  are  more  important  and  cer- 
tainly more  urpf  nt  and  more  pressing, 
in  my  judgment 


Later,  in  due  course  of  time,  while  the 
motion  is  pending  or  after  it  has  been 
disposed  of,  if  it  should  be  disposed  of 
affirmatively— that  is.  if  the  Senate 
should  consider  the  resolution— I  shall 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  issue  at  some 
length,  because  it  would  merit  a  thorough 
discussion.  It  is  something  about  which 
I  think  every  Member  of  this  body  should 
speak.  I  think  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  a  responsibility  Involving 
something  so  vital,  so  far  reaching,  and 
with  such  potential  consequences  as  this, 
particularly  with  respect  to  injury  to  the 
integrity  of  our  processes  of  legislation. 
I  think  every  Member  should  discuss  it. 

I  shall  speak  only  briefly  this  after- 
noon, and  at  a  proper  time  hereafter  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  I  shall  discuss 
it  at  some  length.  For  the  present  I 
wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  seeming  paradox, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  of  history, 
that  an  absolute  majority  rule  in  a  legis- 
lative body  tends  always  to  create  a  situ- 
ation, of  bossism.  a  situation  which  in  its 
verj-  essence  is  ruled  by  a  very  small 
minority. 

Whenever  there  is  a  situation  of  boss- 
ism, even  if  it  is  out  in  the  country  pre- 
cincts, out  in  the  remotest  bailiwick,  or 
if  it  is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — wherever  it  is — there  is,  in  es- 
sence, a  rule  by  the  minority.  This  is 
especially  true  in  legislative  bodies.  It 
is  especially  true  when  the  caucus  sys- 
tem is  in  use  or  in  vogue.  The  majority 
in  such  instances  is  usually  controlled 
by  the  caucus  majority. 

The  caucus  majority  is  controlled  by 
the  leaders  of  that  majority,  within  a 
majority;  and  the  result  may  be  that  20 
percent,  or  even  10  percent,  of  the  body, 
and  sometimes  a  mere  half  dozen  mem- 
bers, exercise  an  almost  czarlike  power 
and  control. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  century  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  was  the  last 
refuge  of  free  debate.  Cloture,  under 
any  terms,  constituted  a  curtailment  of 
free  debate.  The  more  strict  the  rule  of 
cloture  is  made,  the  more  we  narrow  it. 
down  to  three-fifths,  or  60  percent,  or  51 
percent,  the  greater  is  the  infringement 
on  liberty  and  the  more  stringently  is 
the  right  of  free  debate  curtailed. 

Many  of  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
active  in  Congress.  I  know  of  no  record 
which  shows  that  any  of  them  ever  said 
anything  to  indicate  he  even  had  a  be- 
lief or  gave  the  slightest  indication  that 
he  thought  debate  in  the  Senate  should 
or  would  at  all  be  limited  in  any  way  or 
at  any  time. 

From  1789,  when  our  Constitution  was 
adopted,  until  1917,  the  Senate  had  no 
cloture  rule. 

It  should  be  a  marvel  that  our  country 
could  grow  and  become  so  great  through 
all  that  period  of  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter of  time,  or  that,  without  a  cloture 
rule  in  the  Senate,  it  could  have  sur- 
vived; that  it  could  have  nurtured  free- 
dom :  that  it  could  have  protected  and 
strengthened  the  great  legislative  proc- 
esses of  our  democracy  and  republican 
foi-m  of  government. 

If  this  situation  is  so  dangerous  and  so 
bad  now.  if  it  possesses  all  of  the  trag- 
edy, the  horrors,  the  frightfulness  that 
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we  hear  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  1963,  tell  me  why  some  of  these 
things  did  not  happen  in  the  first  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  of  our  existence. 

We  are  doing  exceptionally  well  with 
the  rules  that  exist  now.  No  harm  has 
come  to  this  country  because  we  have 
the  rules  the  Senate  now  has.  Cloture 
can  be  invoked  whenever  there  is  the  will 
and  the  purpose  of  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  this  body  to  do  it.  It  was  done  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  predict 
it  will  be  done  again  from  time  to  time. 
But  I  also  predict  that  If  cloture  can  be 
imposed  by  majority  rule,  we  shall  have 
created  the  greatest  danger  to  free  de- 
bate and  to  proper  and  profound  de- 
liberation in  this,  the  greatest  lawmak- 
ing body  in  the  world — dangers  and 
hazards  that  will  wipe  away  the  great 
safeguards  that  have  brought  us,  down 
through  the  vista  of  time,  to  this  day  and 
hour  when  we  boast  of  being  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world,  the  greatest  from  al- 
most every  standard  of  measure  that  the 
human  mind  can  imagine. 

That  is  the  record.  How  does  anyone 
know  that  what  is  being  proposed  wUl 
result  in  something  better?  I  believe  I 
would  rather  stay  with  that  which  has 
been  tried  and  tested  and  found  true  and 
best. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  tie  the  question  of 
civil  rights  legislation  to  the  question  of 
curtailing  the  right  of  free  debate.  We 
hear  some  persons,  we  hear  some  of  the 
proponents  of  this  change,  say.  "Well, 
of  course,  this  is  not  just  for  civil  rights 
legislation;  it  is  for  any  legislation." 
That  is  true.  Then  we  hear  from  other 
proponents,  as  I  heard  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday, the  statement.  "Of  course,  it  is 
primarily  so  we  can  pass  civil  rights 
legislation." 

I  do  not  care  which  way  it  is.    It  is 
dangerous    either    way.      Even    if    the 
motivating  force  that  prompts  the  pres- 
entation and  the  advocacy  of  the  pro- 
posal is  primarily  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
enable  or  hasten  the  enactment  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  even  if  that  is  the  hope 
and  the  purpose,  there  is  no  limitation, 
there  are  no  restrictions,  it  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed.   Thus,  it  will  be  applicable 
to  any  bUl,  any  measure,  that  might  be 
presented  to  this  body  and  at  any  time. 
This  right,  this  principle,  is  among  the 
most  important  of  the  foundations  of 
American  history.    To  destroy  the  right 
of  free  debate  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
passage  of  certain  legislation  or  legisla- 
tion of  a  particular  type  is  to  surrender 
principle  to  expediency.     When  that  is 
done  once,  it  will  be  done  again;  and 
after  it  is  done  again,  it  wiU  become  a 
practice ;  and  such  a  practice  will  carry 
with  it  the  destruction  of  some  of  the 
basic  liberties  we  enjoy. 

There  is  an  ancient  strategy  of  civil 
rights  groups  to  raise  what  they  hail  as 
a  great  moral  issue,  and  then  relate  it 
to  a  particular,  desired  goal.  They  cam- 
paign on  the  moral  issue,  but  the  real 
goal  is  obscured.  That  strategy  is  ap- 
parent in  the  Senate  today. 

I  think  the  real  reason  why  the  civil 
rights  issue  Is  being  raised  here  Is  the 


basic  desire  and  objective  of  some  per- 
sons of  imposing  a  majority  rule  on  the 
Senate  for  all  legislation  for  all  future 
time. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say,  "I 
will  just  support  the  three-fifths  resolu- 
tion. I  am  not  going  to  support  the 
resolution  calling  for  a  simple  majority 
for  cloture."  Very  well,  if  the  Senate 
passes  the  three-fifths  resolution,  it  will 
not  satisfy  those  who  want  a  majority 
for  cloture.  The  Senate  will  still  have 
the  issue  before  it.  If  we  whittle  away  a 
little  this  time,  the  next  time  someone 
will  want  55  Members  out  of  100  Mem- 
bers to  be  able  to  invoke  cloture.  From 
that  the  proposal  will  go  down  to  51 
Members,  and  from  there  it  might  very 
well  go  to  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting,  and  then  Senators  will  be 
able  to  say  at  any  time,  "We  do  not  want 
to  hear  any  more  on  this  subject.  Let 
us  get  on  with  it.  Let  us  vote.  Let  us 
act.   Let  us  pass  a  law." 

We  had  better  think  a  little  before  we 
start  off  on  that  course. 

It  is  said  that  we  can  always  apply 
the  brakes.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
It  is  difficult  to  apply  brakes  sometimes 
once  momentum  has  developed.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  apply  the  brakes, 
and  sometimes  the  momentum  carries 
with  it  more  force  than  it  is  possible  to 
restrain  with  the  power  of  brakes.  The 
proposal  that  is  now  being  moved  for 
consideration  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  prelude 
to  a  future  and  possibly  an  impending 
attack  on  the  seniority  system,  to  an 
attack  on  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act,  to  an  attack  on  the  Inter- 
national Security  Act.  to  an  attack  on 
the  Smith  Act,  and  possibly  to  attacks 
on  many  other  statutes  and  rules  of 
procedure. 

I  assert  that  if  the  civil  rights  bill 
which  has  been  proposed  in  the  Senate 
were  to  be  adopted  today,  the  opponents 
of  free  debate  and  the  opponents  of  the 
present  rule  would  continue  to  attack 
the  principle  the  rule  embodies,  until 
they  could  finally  achieve  what  they  ul- 
timately desire;  namely,  cloture  by  a 
majority.  They  would  continue  to  strive 
for  a  stronger  and  stronger  cloture  rule 
until  they  had  achieved  their  ultimate 
objective,  which  is  plain  majority  rule 
in  the  Senate. 

The  civil  rights  issue,  in  my  judgment, 
has  become  and  is  being  used  pretty  well 
as  a  convenient  tool  by  those  who  seek 
this  long-range  objective,  which  will  re- 
sult in  destroying  free  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
because  I  believe  there  are  some  other 
matters  which  are  more  pressing  and 
more  urgently  demand  the  attention  in 
the  Senate  than  the  motion  now  pend- 
ing, I  wish  to  defer  further  discussion 
of  the  motion  for  today  and  proceed  to 
some  business  that  needs  attention,  a 
duty  which  I  believe  we  have  failed  to 
meet  thus  far.  In  order  and  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  get  in  position  in  the 
Senate  and  in  Congress  to  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility, I  wish  to  introduce  some 
proposed  legislation,  and  then  to  address 
my  remarks  to  it. 


Jamiary  jq 

PROmBmON  OP  CERTAIN  ACTrvr 
TIES  OF  LABOR  ORGANlZATlONa 
IN  RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidpnf  t 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref^ 
ence  a  bill  which  I  ask  unanimous  ciS" 
sent  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  the  next  in 
days  to  give  opportunity  to  those  who 
may  desu-e  to  do  so  to  cosponsor  the  nm 
posed  legislation.  I  introduce  it  now  fnr 
myself  and  for  the  Senator  from  Vireini. 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  ArS 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER].  the  Senator  tram 
Utah  [Mr.  BENNETTl.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  jurd^ 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RoBERxsoKn 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr' 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

Other  Senators  have  indicated  to  me 
that  they  also  wish  to  cosponsor  thp 
measure.  I  would  like  to  give  them  thP 
opportunity  to  do  so.  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
received  out  of  order  and  lie  on  the  desk 
for  10  days  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
Senators  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wHl  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  keeping  with  the 
custom,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  un- 
derstands that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  also  carries  with  it  the  provi- 
sion that  the  bill  is  introduced  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  any  of  those 
who  are  proponents  or  opponents  of  the 
pending  motion  and  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  will  say  for 
the  record  that  I  do  not  wish  to  preju- 
dice anyone's  rights.  I  would  only  hope 
that  I  might  influence  their  judgment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  the  bUl  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  wUl  lie  on  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  bill  (S.  287)  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  prohibit  certain  activities 
of  labor  organizations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Laws 
Amendments  of  1963". 


SHERMAN    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies", 
approved  July  2.  1890  (26  Stat.  209.  as  amend- 
ed; 15  U.S.C.  1)  Is  amended  by — 
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(1)  Inserting.  tmmwUately  after  the  mc- 
tion  deoignstion  "Sac  i.".  the  euhsection 
dMignation  "(«) ":  e^nd 

(3)  jtdd'^e  <^t  the  end  thereof  the  following 
newmibeectlon: 

"(b)  (1)  NotwlthBtandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  It  Bhall  be  unlawful  and  con- 
trary to  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
State*  for  any  labor  orgaalzatlon  In  concert 
vlth  any  employer  or  with  any  other  labor 
OTganlsatlon  (whether  or  not  affiliated  with 
the  same  national  or  International  labor  or- 
ganization), to  call  for,  conduct,  engage  or 
participate  In,  any  strike,  action,  plan  of 
action,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  combi- 
nation directed  against  any  employer  In  trade 
or  commerce  who  U  engaged  In  the  trans- 
portation of  persona  or  property  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  if  the 
effect  of  such  strike,  action,  plan  of  action, 
agreement,  arrangement  or  combination  may 
be  to  restrain  substantially  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  or  property  In  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  or  with  for- 
eign nations. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  every  contract,  agreement  or  under- 
standing, express  or  Implied,  between  any 
labor  organization  and  any  employer  engaged 
In  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property 
in  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  whereby  such 
employer  undertakes  to  cease,  or  to  refrain 
from,  purchasing,  iislng,  selling,  handling, 
transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  any  of 
the  products  or  services  of  any  producer, 
processor,  distributor,  supplier,  handler,  or 
manufacturer  which  are  distributed  In  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness with  any  other  person,  shall  be 
unlawful. 

"(3)  Every  person  who  violates,  attempts 
to  violate,  or  combines  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  violate,  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and.  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,000, 
or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  jear, 
or  by  both  said  punlshmenta.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  coiu^." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting,  immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion designation  "Sec.  3.",  the  subsection 
designation  "(a)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  con- 
trary to  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  any  labor  organization  In  con- 
cert with  any  employer  or  with  any  other 
labor  organization  (whether  or  not  afBllated 
with  the  same  national  or  International 
labor  organization),  to  call  for.  conduct,  or 
engage  or  participate  In,  any  strike,  action, 
plan  of  action,  agreement,  arrangement,  or 
combination  directed  against  any  employer 
who  Is  engaged  In  the  transportation  of 
persons  or  property  In  trade  or  commerce 
In  any  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such 
territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such 
territory  or  territories  and  any  State  or 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign 
nations.  If  the  effect  of  such  strike,  action, 
plan  of  action,  agreement,  arrangement,  or 
combination  may  be  to  restrain  substan- 
tially the  transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty In  any  such  trade  or  conunerce. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  every  contract,  agreement,  or  under-^ 
standing,  express  or  Implied,  between  any 
labor  organization  and  any  employer  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property,  whereby  such  employer  vuidertakes 
to  ceaae,  or  to  refrain  from,  purchasing. 
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using,  aelUng.  handling,  transporting,  or 
otherwise  dealing  In  any  of  the  products  or 
services  of  any  producer,  prooessor,  distrib- 
utor, supplier,  handler,  or  manufacttirer 
which  are  distributed  in  trade  or  commerce 
In  any  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such 
territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such 
territory  or  territories  and  any  State  or 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign 
nations,  or  to  cease  doing  business  with  any 
other  person  shaU  be  unlawful. 

"(3)  Every  person  who  violates,  attempts 
to  violate,  or  combines  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  violate,  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
nnlsdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof. 
shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$50,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 

<c)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  7)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  As  used  in   this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'person',  or  'persons',  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations existing  under  or  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  territories,  the  laws  of  any  State, 
or   the  laws   of  any   foreign  country. 

"(b)  The  term  'labor  organization'  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employer  representation  committee  or 
plan,  in  which  employees  participate,  and 
which  exists  for  the  pxirpose  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work,  and  Includes  any  national  or  Interna- 
tional labor  organization  or  federation 
thereof,  and  any  conference,  general  commit- 
tee. Joint  or  system  board.  Joint  council,  or 
parent,  regional.  State,  or  local  central  labor 
body. 

"(c)  The  term  'employee'  shall  Include 
any  employee  and  any  individual  employed 
by  an  employer,  and  shall  not  be  limited  to 
the  employees  of  a  particular  employer,  and 
shall  Include  any  individual  whose  work  his 
ceased  as  a  consequence  of.  or  In  connection 
with,  any  current  labor  dispute. 

"  (d )  The  term  'employer'  includes  any  em- 
ployer, any  person  acting  as  an  agent  of  an 
employer,  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  any  per- 
son engaged  In  any  trade  or  Industry  as  a 
manufacturer,  producer,  distributor,  sup- 
plier, carrier,  or  handler  of  any  article,  com- 
modity, or  service,  and  In  the  case  of  any 
corporate  employer.  Includes  all  subsidiary 
corporations  of  the  same  parent  corp>oratlon 
engaged  In  the  manufacture,  production, 
distribution,  furnishing,  transportation,  or 
handling  of  articles,  commodities,  or  services 
of  the  same  kind. 

"(e)  The  term  'strike'  means  any  strike 
or  other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees (including  a  stoppage  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  a  coUectlve  bargaining 
agreement)  and  any  concerted  showdown  or 
other  concerted  Interruption  of  or  Interfer- 
ence with  operations  by  employees." 

CLAYTON   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  15,  1914 
(38  Stat.  731:  15  U.S.C.  17).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  labor  of  a  human  being  Is 
not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce. 
Nothing  contained  In  the  antitrust  laws 
Bh.all  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence 
and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  hor- 
ticultural organizations.  Instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having 
capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to 


forbid  or  restrain  individual  memben  of 
stich  organizations  from  lAwfolly  eanylng 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thsrsof;  nor  shaU 
such  organizations,  or  the  members  thereof, 
be  held  or  conatrued  to  be  Illegal  combina- 
tions or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  except  as  provided 
by  sections  1(b)  and  3(b)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies', approved  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat.  209, 
as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  1,  S,  as  amended)", 
and 

(b)  Section  20  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  52) 
is  amended   by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "That"  In  the 
first  paragraph  thereof,  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "Except  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  violation  of  section  1(b).  or 
3(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,'  approved  July  2, 
1890  (26  Stat.  209.  as  amended:  16  VJS.C.  1, 
3,  as  amended)";  and 

(2)  following  the  word  "And"  where  It 
first  appears  In  the  second  paragraph  there- 
of. Insert  the  words  "except  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  violation  of  section  1(b)  or 
3(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawfvU  re- 
straints and  monopolies',  approved  July  3, 
1890  (26  Stat.  209.  as  amended;  16  UJB.C.  1,  3. 
as  amended)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  "any  law  of  the 
United  States"  in  the  second  paragraph 
thereof,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "any  other  provision  on  the  suitltrust 
laws  of  the  United  States". 

JTTEISDICTION  OT  OOX7STS 

Sec.  4.  The  Jiuisdlction  of  courts  sitting 
in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations 
of  sections  1(b)  and  3(b)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
approved  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat,  as  ameiMied; 
16  UJ3.C.  1.  as  amended),  as  amended",  in 
this  Act,  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, approved  March  23,  1932  (U.8.C..  supp. 
\TI.  title  29.  sec.  101-115)". 

SCOPE    or    JTJDGMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  judgment  for  damages 
Is  granted  against  a  labor  organization  un- 
der section  4  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (38  Stat.  731;  15  UB.C.A.  15)".  col- 
lection of  such  Judgment  shall  be  limited 
to  the  assets  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
labor  organization;  and  such  Jud-jment  shall 
not  be  enforceable  against  any  individual 
member. 

NONEXCLUSn'E    REMEDIES 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
remedies  provided  herein  shall  not  be  ex- 
clusive, but  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
statutory  provisions  and  legal  or  statutory 
remedies  provided  for  protection  against  the 
same  or  similar  actions  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State. 

BEPARABrLITY 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circxim- 
stances  other  than  those  as  to  which  its 
application  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

ETFECnVK    DATS 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 

enactment  of  this  Act. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  STRIKES  BY  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  CERTAIN  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  PACHiTnES 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  out  of  order,  to 
introduce  the  second  bill,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ctoldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CttrtisI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with- 
out prejudicing  any  Senator's  rights,  the 
bill  be  received  and  remain  on  the  desk 
for  10  days  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
other  cosponsors  to  join  if  they  desire 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  bill  (S.  288)  to  prohibit  strikes  by 
employees  employed  in  certain  strategic 
defense  facilities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McClellan  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  some  remarks  to  these 
measures.  The  first  one  I  have  intro- 
duced is  a  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  so  as  to  prohibit  certain  activities 
of  labor  unions  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry in  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

As  I  introduce  this  measure  and  as  I 
shall  discuss  it,  I  hope  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  bear  in  mind  that  its  pro- 
visions, and  what  it  seeks  to  do,  are 
badly  needed  at  this  hour  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  country,  in  prohibiting  all 
undue  interference  with  our  commerce 
and  transportation  in  this  country,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  economic  suffering, 
as  well  as  human  suffering,  which  is 
flowing  from  conditions  that  prevail 
today,  all  of  which  are  destined  to  be- 
come more  intense  and  more  severe  until 
the  devastating  strike  which  is  now  in 
progress  shall  have  ended  and  the  trans- 
portation system  on  the  docks  of  the 
eastern  coast  shall  have  returned  to 
normal  operations.  This  is  the  same  bill 
which  I  introduced  originally  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1961,  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  and  which  became, 
in  the  previous  Congress,  S.  2573. 

For  the  Information  of  Senators  and 
other  persons  who  may  be  interested, 
I  have  prepared  a  concise  factual  analy- 
sis of  the  bill.  I  shall  read  a  part  of 
that  analysis;  I  may  desire  to  place  the 
rest  of  it  in  the  Record. 

This  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor 
organizations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill,  to  be  known  as  the  "Antitrust 
Laws  Amendments  of  1963."  would 
amend  the  antitrust  laws — the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts — to  prohibit  certain 
activities  by  labor  unions   which   may 


have  the  effect  of  restraining  trade  or 
commerce  in  industries  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  proE>erty 
among  the  several  States  and  territories 
and  with  foreign  nations. 

Let  me  say  at  the  very  outset  that  this 
is  not  a  coverall  bill.  The  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  apply  strictly  to  trans- 
portation unions  when  transportation  in 
interstate  commerce  is  involved. 

I  have  introduced  the  bill,  and  I  am 
making  this  explanation  of  it  now,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  any  leader  of 
any  labor  union,  any  group  of  labor 
leaders  or  officers  of  any  union  or  unions, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  should  have 
the  power  absolutely  to  tie  up  transpor- 
tation in  interstate  commerce,  and  con- 
tinue to  tie  it  up,  irrespective  of  the  in- 
convenience, hardship,  and  suffering  that 
such  a  tieup  entails. 

I  believe  there  are  times  and  circum- 
stances in  these  cases  when  the  public 
interest  and  the  welfare  of  human  beings 
who  are  in  no  way  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute— who  are  helpless  victims  of  its 
consequences — have  a  higher  right  and  a 
stronger  appeal  to  the  Government  to  do 
something  about  the  situation  for  their 
protection  than  do  those  who  impose  the 
hardships,  who  use  their  power  and  force 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  themselves, 
irrespective  of  who  is  right  or  wrong  in 
the  dispute,  and  who  let  the  consequences 
and  effects  of  the  dispute  flow  to  those 
who  are  innocent,  helpless,  and  power- 
less to  prevent  them. 

I  do  not  know  that  everyone  agrees 
with  me;  but  I  believe  a  government  of 
integrity,  a  government  of  civilized  peo- 
ple, having  the  power  which  it  has,  pow- 
er derived  from  the  people  themselves, 
has  not  only  the  responsibility  but  also 
the  duty — and  I  think  it  can  find  a  way — 
to  resolve  such  labor  disputes  and  con- 
troversies; a  way  to  adjudicate  them  and 
resolve  them  without  resort  to  the  con- 
tinued force  of  economic  power  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  The  Government 
provides  courts  and  similar  tribunals  to 
settle  other  controversies  which  arise, 
even  controversies  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  citizens. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
area.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  provides  for 
a  temporary  injunction,  in  certain  cases, 
for  80  days.  It  is  called  a  cooling-off 
period.  It  is  provided  in  the  hope  that 
the  parties  themselves  might  use  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  issues  calmly, 
weigh  them,  resolve  them,  and  settle 
their  own  disputes,  but  not  to  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  suffering  that  a  work 
stoppage  in  the  industry  would  entail. 

However,  we  have  found  from  expe- 
rience— and  we  are  now  having  such 
experience — that  such  a  provision  is  not 
always  adequate.  It  is  proving  to  be 
wholly  inadequate  right  now  to  protect 
commerce,  industry,  the  economy,  and 
the  welfare  of  human  beings.  The  80- 
day  injunction  period  was  employed  in 
the  east  coast  dock  strike.  IJ.  was  ob- 
served. The  injunction  was  enforced  for 
its  80-day  period.  A  settlement  of  the 
strike  was  not  achieved.  At  the  end  of 
80  days,  the  strike  was  resumed.  Today, 
losses  are  occurring — losses  of  wages, 
losses  of  profits,  and  losses  of  commerce. 
Perishable  goods  are  being  destroyed. 
The   costs   of    commodities   are    rising. 
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The  httle  family  having  a  Uttle  buda* 
today  is  having  to  pay  a  much  hl^ 
percentage  for  certain  necessities  oflS 
by  reason  of  the  strike;  and  today  Jb 
der  existing  law  as  I  now  speak*  Si 
Government  is  powerless  to  move.  ' 

We  need  some  law.  Perhaps  this  ii 
not  the  best  proposal;  but  action  i! 
needed.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
enact  such  a  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  Con 
gress  to  enact  it.  If  this  approach  iI 
the  wrong  one.  let  us  find  the  right  onj 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  as  con 
strued  by  the  courts,  labor  unions  art" 
for  all  practical  purposes,  wholly  imJ 
mune  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Fed" 
eral  antitrust  laws.  The  sole  exception 
is  the  rare  situation  in  which  a  labor 
union  combines  or  conspires  with  an 
employer  to  engage  in  conduct  which 
the  Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act 
as  construed,  now  makes  unlawful  when 
engaged  in  by  employers. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  I  said 
the  Government  is  now  powerless.  If  it 
is  not  powerless,  it  should  be  acting 
The  fact  that  it  is  not  acting  with  au. 
thority  clearly  demonstrates  and  con- 
firms exactly  what  I  am  saying,  namely 
that  the  Government  is  without  such 
power.  Congress  has  not  given  it  such 
power.  Oh,  yes;  the  Government  can 
send  representatives  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  talk  with  both  parties,  to 
argue  with  them,  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade them,  to  make  suggestions,  to 
submit  proposed  compromises.  The 
Government  can  do  that,  however,  with- 
out any  law.  But  I  am  talking  about  a 
law  which  will  give  the  Government 
some  power  to  step  in  and  to  say,  "This 
dispute  has  reached  a  stage  where  the 
public  interest  and  the  welfare  of  human 
beings  transcend  the  private,  personal 
interest  of  either  of  the  parties  to  it" 

The  bill  amends  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
labor  union  as  defined  in  the  bill,  acting 
in  concert  with  any  employer,  as  defined 
in  the  bill,  or  with  any  other  labor  union, 
even  if  it  is  a  sister  local  of  the  same  na- 
tional or  international  union,  to  call  for 
or  to  engage  or  participate  in  any  strike 
or  any  other  form  of  conduct  such  as 
picketing,  blacklisting,  boycotting,  plac- 
ing on  an  unfair  list,  refusing  to  patron- 
ize, using  threats,  coercion  or  violence,  U 
such  conduct  is  directed  against  any  em- 
ployer, first,  who  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  persons  or  property 
between  two  or  more  States  or  between 
any  State  and  any  foreign  nation;  and, 
second,  if  the  effect  of  such  conduct  may 
be  to  restrain  transportation  of  this  type 
substantially — that  is,  where  it  may  re- 
duce appreciably  the  availability  of  this 
type  of  service  to  the  public. 

The  bill  further  amends  section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Act  by  outlawing  every  form 
of  hot-cargo  agreement  between  a  labor 
union  and  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
business  of  transporting  persons  or  prop- 
erty between  States  or  between  any 
State  and  any  foreign  nation. 

Violations,  attempts  to  violate,  or  con- 
spiracies to  violate  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions would  be  misdemeanors  punish- 
able by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year,  or 
by  both. 
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The  bin  amends  section  3  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  by  adding  to  that  section  the 
identical  provisions  described  above  with 
this  sole  difference — that  the  employers 
protected  against  the  prohibited  conduct 
are  those  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  property  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  between  any  territory. 
State,  foreign  nation,  or  the  District  of 
Coluinbia.  This  separate  treatment  for 
employers  operating  in  the  territories  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  Identical  with 
the  separate  treatment  given  such  em- 
ployers in  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

The  bill  amends  section  8  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  which  defines  the  term  "per- 
son." by  adding  definitions  of  the  terms 
"labor  organization."  "employee."  "em- 
ployer," and  "strike." 

All  of  these  definitions,  except  that  of 
the  term  "strike,"  are  based,  with  some 
necessary  modifications,  on  the  defini- 
tions in  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum- 
Grlffln  Acts.  The  term  "labor  organiza- 
tion" is  defined  broadly  so  as  to  include 
any  organization  in  which  labor  unions 
participate  for  any  purpose  which  has  a 
concrete  bearing  on  the  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  in  the  field 
of  collective  bargaining  and  its  necessary 
accompaniments.  Thus,  it  includes  not 
only  unions  which  directly  engage  in 
such  bargaining,  but  also  any  organiza- 
tion to  which  labor  unions  belong,  or  in 
which  they  participate,  such  as  a  State 
federation,  a  district  council,  or  a  central 
labor  body,  which  plays  any  role,  even  if 
indirect,  in  collective  bargaining  or  in 
connection  with  strikes,  boycotts,  black- 
lists, unfair  lists,  or  any  other  type  of 
union  activity  designed  to  make  the 
unions'  collective-bargaining  activities 
more  effective.  The  approach  involved 
here  is  that  used  in  the  definition  in  the 
Landrum-Orlffln  Act,  but  broadened  so 
as  to  include  labor  organizations  which 
the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  fails  to  cover, 
such  as  State  or  local  central  bodies. 

The  term  "employee"  is  defined  sub- 
stantially as  it  is  in  both  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  the  Landrum-Griffln  Acts, 
to  mean  any  employee  of  any  employer, 
including  employees  who  are  on  strike. 
The  definition  omits  the  limitations 
which  are  In  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-Griffin  Act  definitions,  and 
which  are  appropriate  only  to  those 
statutes. 

The  term  "employer"  includes  all  em- 
ployers in  the  dictionary  sense  of  that 
term,  any  agent  of  an  employer,  any 
manufacturer,  producer,  distributor,  sup- 
plier, carrier,  or  handler  of  any  article, 
conunodity,  or  service,  and  any  sub- 
sidiary of  a  parent  corporation  perform- 
ing the  foregoing  functions.  It  is  broad- 
er than  the  definitions  in  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum-Griffin  Acts,  because  it 
does  not  include  the  exemptions  con- 
tained in  those  statutes. 

The  term  "strike"  is  defined  to  include 
any  concerted  stoppage,  slowdown,  or 
interruption  of  work  by  employees. 

The  bill  amends  section  6  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  which  provides  that  labor 
unions  shall  not  be  held  to  be  illegal 
combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade,  by  adding  language  denying 


this  immunity  to  \inlons  which  have 
violated  the  new  provisions  which  this 
bill  would  add  to  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
which  have  been  described  above. 

It  also  amends  section  20  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  which,  subject  to  certain  qual- 
ifications, limits  the  authority  of  Federal 
courts  to  issue  restraining  orders  and 
injimctions  in  labor  disputes  and  against 
certain  conventional  types  of  union  ac- 
tivity, by  removing  such  limitations  on 
the  judicial  power  in  cases  involving 
violations  of  the  new  provisions  which 
this  bill  would  add  to  the  Sherman  Act, 
as  described  above. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
which  would  remove  the  restrictions  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  under 
the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act  in  cases  in- 
volving labor  disputes,  where  the  case 
brought  before  a  Federal  court  involves 
a  violation  of  the  new  provisions  added 
to  the  Sherman  Act  by  this  bill,  and  as 
described  above. 

The  biU  specifically  provides  that  the 
collection  of  any  judgment  granted 
against  a  labor  union  under  section  4  of 
the  Clayton  Act  shall  be  limited  to  the 
assets  owned  or  controlled  by  such  union, 
and  that  such  judgment  shall  not  be  en- 
forcible  against  any  individual  member 
of  the  union. 

And,  finally,  there  is  in  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  prevents  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  preempting  this  field  of 
law  by  providing  specifically  that  the 
blD's  provisions  and  remedies  shall  not 
be  exclusive,  but  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  provisions  and  remedies  in  the 
same  area  which  are  available  under  any 
other  Federal  law  or  under  any  State 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that,  if  en- 
acted, the  bill  would  actually  be  merely 
supplemental  to  existing  statutes.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
still  be  free,  and  the  courts  would  still 
have  the  power  to  impose  the  injunction 
provided  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
As  in  the  dock  strike,  that  procedure 
could  be  tried  for  a  period  of  80  days,  to 
give  those  involved  an  opportunity  to 
settle  their  own  affairs,  to  resolve  the 
issues  themselves  and  between  them- 
selves, and  thus  avoid  a  work  stoppage 
that  would  cause  hardship  to  flow 
throughout  a  large  area  of  our  coxmtry 
and  to  the  citizens  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  present  the 
measure  merely  to  get  a  httle  legislative 
exercise.  I  am  presenting  it  today  at  a 
time  when  a  critical  situation  is  moving 
rapidly  toward  a  national  crisis.  How 
long  can  the  strike  continue  with  the 
Government  powerless  to  act?  If  I  am 
mistaken  about  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  act,  I  hope  Senators  will 
correct  the  Record  for  me  tomorrow,  be- 
cause I  expect  to  speak  most  of  the  after- 
noon. I  should  like  to  have  Senators 
correct  the  Record  if  I  am  in  error.  If 
the  Goverimient  has  power  to  act  now  in 
the  dock  strike  without  new  legislation, 
without  further  law,  I  would  Mke  to  have 
that  fact  placed  in  the  Record.  Then,  of 
course,  I  would  like  to  see  action  taken, 
because  I  believe  it  is  time  for  action. 

If  I  am  right,  and  if  the  Government 
does  not  have  the  power  to  do  anjOhing 


about  the  strike,  I  shoiild  like  to  have 
those  who  agree  with  me  that  we  ought 
to  give  the  Federal  Government  some 
power  to  do  something  about  the  situa- 
tion join  me  In  sponsoring  the  proposed 
legislation,  or  make  suggesUoris  as  to  a 
better  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  meet  our  responsibility  and 
measure  up  to  those  standards  of  states- 
manship that  the  exigencies  of  the  sit- 
uation demand  by  doing  nothing.  Per- 
haps we  can,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  the 
foregoing  analysis  will  clearly  show  that 
this  proposed  legislation  would  apply  the 
antitrust  laws  In  a  limited  way  to  cer- 
tain activities  of  labor  unions  In  the 
transportation  industry  only.  It  would 
amend  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Sherman 
Antitnist  Act  and  would  also  make  ap- 
propriate amendments  to  the  Clayton 
and  Norris-La  Guarxiia  Acts  to  restore 
the  authority  to  the  Federal  courts  to 
protect  the  pubUc  by  restraining 
violations. 

It  will  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  effects  of  this  proposed  law  would 
be  limited  strictly  to  the  transportation 
industry.  I  have  restricted  its  applica- 
tion and  effects  to  labor  organizations 
in  the  transportation  industry  purposely 
and  with  the  Intent  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem that  Is  Immediate,  the  danger  of 
which  is  Increasing  hourly  and  the  dire 
consequences  of  which  are  even  now  be- 
coming clearly  evident  and  will  soon  be 
intolerable. 

Every  strike  in  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, even  the  most  insignificant  one, 
has  some  undesirable  side  effects;  every 
such  strike  burdens  or  Injures  someone 
who  is  not  a  party  to  the  dispute.  Of 
course,  the  more  nearly  the  effects  of  a 
strike — of  any  strike — can  be  confined 
to  the  participants  only,  the  less  harm 
and  injury  results  to  others  who  are  not 
involved  In  the  labor  dispute  and  the 
less  concern  such  strike  may  be  of  pub- 
lic law. 

It  would  be  tragic  enough  if  the  harm, 
injury,  inconvenience,  and  hardships 
that  flow  from  the  strike  could  be  con- 
fined to  the  parties  at  interest.  If  they 
could  be  confined  to  that  area,  surely  we 
would  have  concern  over  the  situation. 
We  would  want  to  see  the  strike  settled. 
We  would  want  to  see  the  workers  back 
at  work  with  good  wages  and  good  work- 
ing conditions.  But  we  could  more  read- 
ily take  a  complacent  attitude,  so  to 
speak,  and  say,  "Well,  let  them  resolve 
it." 

We  cannot  do  that.  Congress  and  the 
Government  carmot  do  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment— neither  wisely  nor  rightly  so — 
and  let  the  consequences  flow  to  mil- 
lions who  are  iimocent  victims,  and  who 
are  actually  being  hurt  worse,  possibly, 
than  some  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  strike.  Those  who  are  engaged  In 
the  strike  might,  by  their  bargaining 
arrangements  and  by  possibly  obtaining 
insurance  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment side,  have  provided  themselves 
with  a  cushion  to  tide  them  over  such  a 
situation.  But  down  In  the  far  recesses 
of  the  trade  area  served — and  shipping 
serves  to  some  extent  throughout  the 
Nation — there  are  those  today  who  are 
suffering  economic  loss.    There  are  those 
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he  is  experiencing,  and  possibly  more    health,  well-being,  and  safety  of  p» 
so  than  some  others  of  us,  the  petition    community  and  to  even  the  miJitarvel^ 
of  his  constituents  for  some  relief  and     rity  of  the  Nation  itself  ^* 

some  assistance  with  respect  to  the  eco-        it  becomes  clearly  apparent  thpri.f« 
nomic  losses  they  are  sustaining,  be-     that  whoever  would  hold  in  his  hanH.  ♦I** 
cause  they  cannot  ship  their  products  to     power  to  control  or  stop  the  onp^t. 
°^»^J=«t.  of  the  transportation  f£:iht!es'^r^; 

substantial  segment  thereof,  in  a  com 

munity  or  in  the  Nation,  would  therebv 

have  in  his  grasp  the  power  to  imno^ 

economic  chaos  and  untold  hardshipon 

the  people — yes,  and  more,  the  power  t^ 

bring  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of  disaster 

Such  power  is  not  possessed  by  any 

representative  of  our  Grovemment—itu 

not   granted   even   to  the   President- 

under  our  Federal  Constitution,   it  is  not 

possessed  by  any  business  entity  or  ans 

representative  thereof.     Since  1890  our 

. .,..      ,  .     .      ^         ,.»...„-  Federal  antitrust  laws  have  provided  fnr 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  we  ex-    ^^^^y  o^  trying  to  make  the  $2  an  hour    the  imposition  of  heavy  fines  and  nni 

>^  ia«T^  «„o«f4Hoe  «#  „^^  fl^»  #^„i*„     which  her  husband  is  receiving  at  the     sentences   upon   any   representativeof 

business  who  sought  to  acquire  or  to 
exercise  such  monopolistic  power  and 
control  over  transportation;  and  in 
addition,  any  attempt  to  accomplish  such 
a  purpose  would  immediately  subject 
such  business  representative  to  restraint 
and  injunction  by  our  Federal  courts. 

Such  power  does  exist,  however,  and 
it  is  to  be  found  in  only  one  place,  it 
is  now  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders 
of  labor  unions  in  the  transportation 
industry.  Yes,  they  and  they  aJone  pos- 
sess such  power— power  which  no  other 
segment  of  our  society,  not  even  our 
Government,  is  possessed  of  under  our 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Yes,  these  union  leaders,  and  they 
alone,  are  legally  free  to  possess  and  to 
exercise  this  exorbitant  power.  They 
know  that  so  far  as  existing  Federal  law 
is  concerned  they  are — at  most — in  some 
circumstances,  subject  to  an  80-day  re- 
straining order  under  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  They  also  know  that  after 
the  termination  of  that  80-day  period 
they  are  free  to  resume  their  strike  or 
work  stoppage. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  occurred  in 
the  dock  strike,  Mr.  President. 

Yes,  insofar  as  existing  Federal  law 
is  concerned,  there  is  little  to  impede 
their  exercise  of  the  overwhelming  and 
frightening  power  which  they  possess— 
power  with  which  even  one  of  their 
unions  acting  alone  can  bring  to  a  halt 
a  vast  segment  of  the  Nation's  industry. 
These  union  leaders  know.  too.  that 
there  is  nothing  in  existing  Federal  law 
which  would  forbid  or  prevent  the  lead- 
ers of  the  various  unions,  or  any  segment 
of  them,  from  merging  and  combining 
their  respective  groups  and  thereby 
achieving  a  concentration  of  power  so 
vast  and  exorbitant  as  to  insure  the 
strangulation  of  all  resistance  to  any  of 
their  demands  or  objectives. 

The  danger  that  such  mutual  pacts 
or  arrangements  may  be  entered  into 
and  effected  between  them,  is  more  than 
a  mere  possibility— it  is  in  fact  an  active 
and  persistent  threat  which  has  already 
been  publicly  announced.  For  the  past 
several  years,  men  in  control  of  inter- 
national unions  which  dominate  several 
forms  of  transportation  have  been 
planning  and  striving  to  achieve  a  com- 
bination,  a   federation,   or   an   overall 


who  are  out  of  jobs.  They  cannot  help 
It.  or  do  anything  about  it.  They  mtist 
look  to  their  Government  for  some  kind 
of  remedy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distlngxiished  friend  from 
West  Virginia  if  I  may  do  so  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  of  my  very  diligent  col- 
league in  allowing  me  not  to  question 
him  on  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  to  make  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  impropriate  comment  in  reference 
to  the  possible  tragic  consequences  which 
prolonged  strikes  oftentimes  bring  to 
bear  upon  those  persons  who  are  not 
parties  directly  at  issue. 


port  large  quantities  of  very  fine  fruits, 
particularly  apples.  I  am  importuned, 
and  understandably  so,  by  the  apple 
growers  of  our  State  to  urge  vigorous 
strike  settlement  action  because  of  the 
failure  to  move  these  products  in  export 
trade.  Their  plight  is  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  now  exists  as  a  consequence 
of  the  dock  strikes  along  the  eastern  and 
the  southern  sea  coasts.  Also  in  connec- 
tion with  the  export  of  bituminous  coal 
we  are  faced  with  the  stoppage  of  move- 
ment of  this  vital  fuel  from  West  Vir- 
ginia mines  into  world  markets  where 
shipping  is  involved  in  its  distribution. 
Thus,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  cognizant  of  the  impelling  reasons  why 
it  is  necessary  for  all  Senators  to  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems which  are  properly  brought  to  our 
attention  during  this  presentation  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  today.  I 
would  wish  the  record  to  indicate  that  I 
have  discussed  this  very  imperative  prob- 
lem with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Wirtz. 

It  is  factual  for  me  to  report  that,  as 
I  counseled  with  him  I  was  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  very  grave 
sense  of  responsibility  for  a  needed  and 
anticipated  solution  fair  to  both  labor 
and  management.  There  is  a  clear  in- 
ference that  tragic  implications  could 
result  not  only  for  the  parties  directly 
in  conflict  but,  also,  for  the  general  well- 
being  of  our  citizens  and  the  sustaining 
of  our  economic  base  if  the  strike 
continues. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
which  I  have  a  responsibility  to  serve, 
this  problem  can  come  to  that  crossroad 
at  which,  perhaps,  prompt  consideration 
of  legislative  solution  would  be  neces- 
sary. Very  possibly  Congress  would  be 
called  on  to  supply  an  eflfective  answer 
which,  of  course,  would  merit  thorough 
discussion.  This  is  being  done  this 
afternoon  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
Members  of  this  body  must  be  directed 
toward  equitable  measures  in  the  areas 
of  both  legislative  and  administrative 
action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  for  his 
contribution  to  this  discussion.    I  think 


We  have  a  similar  problem  in  Arkan- 
sas. The  Senator  mentioned  apples  and 
coal.  One  of  the  things  particularly  in- 
volved in  my  State  is  rice.  I  note  that 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  products  the 
cost  has  gone  up  considerably  to  the 
ultimate  consxmier  in  various  areas  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  the  products. 
I  point  out  that  we  are  not  discussing 
only  the  fellow  who  owns  the  business 
and  who  may  be  suffering  the  loss  of 
profits.  We  are  also  discussing  the 
housewife,  who  has  a  budget  responsi 


factory  or  somewhere  else  stretch  out 
enough  to  feed  the  family  and  to  clothe 
them.  Those  people  ultimately  suffer 
the  most,  I  think. 

As  I  have  tried  to  say,  this  is  not  my 
problem  alone.  It  is  a  problem  which 
should  command  the  attention  of  all  of 
us.  Whether  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
the  right  approach  or  not,  there  needs 
to  be  an  approach,  and  an  immediate 
approach.  I  do  not  think  we  can  meet 
our  responsibility  by  sitting  here  doing 
nothing  about  the  problem  for  a  very 
great  length  of  time. 

A  shutdown  of  any  major  part  of 
transportation,  even  in  one  community, 
can  immediately  become  a  public  dis- 
aster. 

The  vital  importance  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  system  can  be  more 
readily  appreciated  when  we  stop  to 
realize  that  today  our  modern  industrial 
society  is  so  complex  and  its  activities  so 
interrelated  and  interdependent,  that 
our  people,  in  large  part,  are  dependent 
for  the  necessities  of  life  upon  the  con- 
tinuing operation  of  our  transportation 
facilities.  It  is  upon  the  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  operation  of  those  various 
facilities  that  each  metropolitan  com- 
munity must  depend  for  its  food  and 
fuel  supplies — for  the  operation  of  its 
factories  and  business  establishments — 
and  for  the  dispensing  of  essential 
health  and  sanitation  services. 

Also  as  we  reflect  concerning  the  in- 
dispensable fimctions  which  our  trans- 
portation systems  perform  in  the  day- 
to-day  activities  of  every  metropolitan 
conmiunity.  we  must  not  overlook  the 
vital  role  which  our  transportation  in- 
dustry occupies  in  relation  to  our  na- 
tional defense  effort.  Our  transporta- 
tion systems  provide  the  crucial  link  in 
the  vast  industrial  complex  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  development,  construction, 
and  installation  of  our  entire  defense 
establishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  bill  which  I 
introduced  a  while  ago.  and  which  I 
shall  discuss,  deals  specifically  with  our 
defense  establishments  with  respect  to 
work  stoppages,  and  strikes  that  do  in- 
jury to  our  national  defense  effort. 

Thus  it  can  be  readily  understood  that 
a  disruption  in  the  operation  of  any  one 
of  our  major  forms  of  transportation 
can  pose  a  danger  and  a  menace  to  the 
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understanding  and  working  arrange- 
ment for  mutual  help,  whereby  the 
unions,  party  to  such  an  alliance,  would 
cooperate,  lend  mutual  assistance  and 
support  to  each  other  in  labor  disputes, 
and  act  in  concert  in  applying  power 
pressure  to  impose  their  will  and  to  at- 
uin  their  objectives. 

Thus,  by  forcing  all  forms  and  systems 
of  transportation,  under  the  heavy  hand 
of  a  single  union  czar,  or  even  under  the 
dominant  power  of  just  a  few  men,  the 
public  more  quickly  could  be  brought  to 
a  state  of  helpless  desperation  in  any  sit- 
uation involving  an  interest  of  or  con- 
troversy with  these  unions.  Confronted 
with  such  exorbitant  power,  the  affected 
employers  and  the  public  might  well  find 
themselves  with  no  alternative  to  abject 
surrender  and  submission  to  whatever 
oppressive  demands  an  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial  union  leadership  might  de- 
cide to  impose. 

Early  in  1960  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  discussed  Mr. 
James  Hoffa's  plan  to  form  an  alliance 
of  all  transportation  vmions,  land.  sea. 
and  air,  and  quoted  him  as  sajring: 

You  cannot  have  a  one-city  strike  any- 
more, or  a  strike  in  Just  one  kind  of  trans- 
portation.   You  have   to  strike  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  not  yet  oc- 
curred, but  do  not  count  it  an  impos- 
sibility, and  do  not  regard  it  as  an 
improbability,  unless  there  is  halted  a 
certain  force  and  influence  in  this  coun- 
try now  conspiring  to  bring  about  a  con- 
solidation of  power  which  would  enable 
it  to  do  it.  That  is  its  ambition.  That 
is  its  goal.  And  it  has  not  been  stopped 
yet.    It  is  still  on  the  march. 

And  Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the 
West  Coast  International  Longshoremen 
t  Warehousemen's  Union,  was  quoted 
in  an  interview  reported  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — August  22.  1957^-con- 
cermng  a  proposed  alliance  that  would 
join  Hoffa's  Teamsters  Union,  Bridges' 
International  Longshoremen,  and  the 
East'  fCoSist  International  Longshore- 
men's' Association  in  a  triparty  alliance, 
as  saying  that : 

There's  one  thing  I  know,  if  the  Teamsters 
and  the  two  dock  unions  got  together  they'd 
represent  more  economic  power  than  the 
combined  AFL-CIO. 

That  was  after  the  Teamsters  had 
been  expelled  from  the  AFL-CIO.  And, 
of  course.  Bridges'  union  is  not  afiflliated 
with  it.  He  is  pointing  out  that,  if  those 
unions  could  get  together,  they  would 
have  more  power  than  the  whole  com- 
bination of  unions  in  the  AFL-CIO. 

In  the  same  interview  Mr.  Bridges  was 
quoted  as  stating,  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  labor  organizations  he  re- 
ferred to : 

They  are  so  concentrated,  an  economic 
squeeze  and  pressure  can  be  exerted  that 
puts  any  employer  In  a  very  tough  spot  and 
furthermore  puts  the  U.S.  Government  on  a 
tough  spot. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  they  do  not  even 
have  to  wait  to  get  the  combination  of 
the  three  of  them  acting  in  concert.  One 
of  them  acting  in  concert  with  its  locals 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  has  to- 
day paralyzed  substantial  commerce  in 
that  whole  area. 


Shoiild  that  right  exist?  Should  that 
power  be  possessed?  The  Oovemment 
itself  does  not  have  that  power.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  no 
constitutional  power  to  issue  an  edict 
to  the  transportation  facilities  and  busi- 
nesses of  this  country  and  say.  "You  shall 
not  transport  goods  by  plane,  truck,  rail- 
road, or  water,  for  shipment  on  the  east 
coast."  Yet  that  power  today  is  reposed, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  hands 
substantially  of  one  man,  and  it  is  being 
exercised — a  power  that  transcends  the 
power  of  the  Government  itself  under 
existing  law. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  been  ex- 
pended. Its  power,  its  force,  its  re- 
straining effect,  to  its  limit,  has  been 
expended.  The  Government  has  the 
power  to  use  that  law.  It  has  used  It.  It 
is  gone.  The  Oovemment  carmot  move 
further.  Congress  has  not  provided  it 
with  any  further  power.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  do  it,  and  this  bill  would  do  it. 

The  mere  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
representatives  of  business  to  achieve  an 
analogous  monop>olistic  alliance  or 
merger  of  their  respective  organizations 
would  immediately  subject  them  to  all 
the  restraints  and  penalties  provided  for 
the  violation  of  our  existing  antitrust 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public. 

Business  cannot  do  it.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  it.  Who  can?  A  labor 
leader  who  has  dominance  and  power 
over  his  men  to  compel  compliance  with 
his  orders  most  assuredly  can. 

But  we  should  not  wait  to  become  con- 
cerned, until  these  ambitious  labor 
leaders  have  achieved  cooperative  and 
mutual  assistance  alliances  between 
their  respective  organizations.  Already 
these  leaders,  individually,  possess  ex- 
orbitant power  with  which  any  of  them 
can,  for  any  reason  which  might  suit 
his  whim  or  fancy,  bring  to  a  halt  vital 
segments  of  our  transportation  industry. 

I  know  about  the  motion  that  is  pend- 
ing now.  Which  is  causing  the  more 
suffering  among  our  people  at  this  hour, 
the  lack  of  a  cloture  rule,  to  permit  a 
majority  to  cut  off  debate,  or  the  lack 
of  adequate  laws  to  deal  with  a  national 
menace  and  threat  to  our  security? 
Which  is  more  important?  We  may 
spend  several  days  talking  about  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  resolution,  while 
this  power  exists  and  is  being  exercised 
to  strangle  more  and  more  the  com- 
merce of  our  country.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  affected  by  the  strike.  Those 
who  are  involved  and  those  who  suffer 
are  the  humble  citizens,  who  are  help- 
less and  powerless,  except  as  they  look 
to  us  in  Congress  and  to  this  Govern- 
ment to  act. 

We  are  not  going  to  act  today  or  to- 
morrow on  this  matter.  We  should  not 
act  hastily,  of  course.  We  ought  to  be 
deliberate  about  it  and  do  something 
about  it.  I  do  not  say  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing is  perfect  and  that  it  is  the 
only  answer.  However,  I  do  say  that 
the  Senate  at  this  hour  could  be  engaged 
in  something  of  greater  service  to  the 
country  and  it.s  people  than  debating  a 
resolution  to  cut  off  free  debate. 


I  am  not  talking  about  Imaginary 
things.  I  am  talking  about  a  rsality 
which  exists  on  the  horizon  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  Is  there  for  anyone  to  see ;  and 
that  it  is  there  no  one  will  deny. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  the  largest  imion  in  the 
transportation  field,  is  powerful  enough 
by  itself  to  put  a  stranglehold  on  our 
national  economy  by  the  calling  of  a 
nationwide  strike. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  and  what  suffering 
would  be  imposed  once  that  were  done. 
I  know  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Hoffa  stated 
in  his  "Meet  the  Press"  interview  on 
July  9,  1961,  that  while  he  could  as  head 
of  that  imion  call  a  nationwide  strike 
of  the  Teamsters,  he  does  not  intend  to 
do  it— that  he  would  not  do  it.  Is  it 
safe  for  this  coimtry  to  take  his  word? 
It  is  very  nice  to  have  that  reassurance: 
but  I  would  rather  have,  and  I  believe 
the  American  people  would  rather  have, 
some  law  to  rely  upon  for  protection, 
rather  than  the  mere  word  of  the  head 
of  the  Teamsters  Union.  If  I  thoiight  I 
could  rely  on  his  word  better  than  I  can 
on  the  law  of  the  land,  I  might  not  spon- 
sor such  legislation  as  this.  Until  I  be- 
lieve I  can  re'y  on  that  word  more  than 
I  can  rely  on  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am 
going  to  contend  that  the  law  is  needed. 
This  statement  by  Mr.  Hoffa  is  a  direct 
admission  by  him  that  the  power  is 
present,  that  it  is  reposed  in  him  and 
that  he  can  use  it  if  and  when  he  will. 
That  comjjelUng  power — power  to  com- 
pel obedience  to  his  will — should  not  be 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Hoffa  or  permitted  to 
remain  in  his  possession,  ir  the  posses- 
sion of  any  man.  or  in  the  possession  of 
his  international  union,  or  any  other 
international  union. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Hoffa  the  only  union  leader 
who  is  possessed  of  such  power.  All  of 
us.  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  aware  of 
the  current  strike  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  which  has 
paralyzed  all  shipping  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Oceanbome  commerce  of  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  Texas,  serving 
three-fourths  of  the  population  and 
production  of  our  coimtry  is  now  at  a 
complete  standstill. 

The  strike  is  having  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  country's  economy.  So  com- 
plete is  the  paralysis  of  the  struck  ship- 
ping ports,  that  our  railroads  have  b>een 
forced  to  institute  an  embargo  against 
all  rail  shipments  to  our  east  and  gulf 
port  cities  in  order  to  prevent  a  choking 
pileup  of  goods  on  the  railroad  sidings 
and  on  the  waterfront. 

I  do  not  wish  my  words  to  be  the  only 
source  of  information  for  those  who  may 
read  the  Record.  Therefore,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Daily  News  entitled  "Strikes  Idle  Over 
100.000." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Strikes  Idle  0\'es  100.000 

More  than  100.000  workers  were  Idled 
across  the  land  today  by  transit,  waterfront, 
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n*wq)sp«r  and  other  strikes  affecting  mll- 
llODs  of  persons. 

A  million  Philadelphia  oommuters  had  to 
And  other  means  of  transixirtatlon.  In 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  100,000  bxis  rtders  faced  a 
possible  strike. 

Millions  still  were  without  a  local  news- 
paper to  read.  In  New  York,  after  40  days,  and 
In  Cleveland,  after  47  days. 

An  Administration  official  hinted  at  pos- 
sible White  House  intervention  in  the  water- 
front strike  that  paralyzed  shipping  from 
Maine  to  Texas. 

The  5,600  members  of  the  Transport  Work- 
ers Union,  ATL-CIO,  walked  out  yesterday 
against  the  Philadelphia  Transportation  Co. 
over  management's  insistence  on  eliminating 
a  "no-layoff"  clause  which  permits  dismissal 
only  for  incompetence. 

Leaders  of  the  Transit  Workers  were  to 
meet  today  In  Kansas  City  to  decide  whether 
to  call  a  strike.  Oov.  John  Dalton  seized 
the  company  when  workers  went  on  strike 
14  months  ago,  but  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court  freed  the  firm  yesterday. 

In  New  York.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  Reynolds  told  negotiators  for  the 
striking  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation and  the  New  York  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation that  he  will  ask  President  Kennedy 
to  take  action  unless  there  Is  "substantial 
progress"  in  negotiations  today. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  New  Orleans  Steam- 
ship Association  filed  charges  against  six 
HjA  locals,  accusing  them  of  refusing  to 
bargain  in  good  faith.  A  local  president 
denied  the  charge. 

rOREBODING 

City  Officials  said  an  extended  strike  would 
mean  economic  disaster. 

Eight  newspapers  have  shut  down  and  a 
ninth  has  suspended  publication  in  New 
York  City.  Bertram  A.  Powers,  head  of  strilc- 
Ing  International  Typographical  Union  Local 
6,  led  a  demonstration  by  strikers  and  sym- 
pathizers outside  New  York  "nmes  offices. 
Printers  and  publishers  hold  th^  first  Joint 
session  of  the  week  today.  jt 

Cleveland  Mayor  Ralph  Ixxmer  said  signifi- 
cant results  came  from  talks  between  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  publishers  of  the 
morning  Plain  Dealer  and  the  evening  Cleve- 
land Press  in  the  strike  also  involving  the 
Teamsters  who  struck  November  29,  1  day  be- 
fore the  Guild. 

Members  of  nine  unions  made  plans  to 
start  publishing  a  newspaper  five  times 
weekly  starting  Monday.  The  unions  esti- 
mated a  press  run  of  at  least  120,000  the  first 
day. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  very  brief  article  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  yesterday,  entitled  "Dock  Strike 
Hikes  Sugar  Price." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dock  Strike  Hikes  Sttgak  Price 

New  York.  January  15.— The  dock  strike 
has  curtailed  sugar  refinery  operations  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  trade  circles  said  today. 
East  coast  refineries  depend  entirely  on  Im- 
ported crude  sugar.  The  strike  also  has 
forced  the  price  of  refined  sugar  on  the  east 
coast  to  the  highest  level  since  1923. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
stated  a  short  time  ago  that  because'  of 
the  rise  In  the  price  of  commodities,  the 
working  people  of  this  country,  those 
who  must  try  to  manage  a  budget  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  their  family,  are 
beginning  to  suffer.    I  ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  paragraph  from  the 
Washington  Evening  atar  of  January  15 
1963.  MitiUed  "Where  There  Is  No  Toil." 
There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wrerz  Trekx  Is  No  Ton. 
President  Kennedy  was  gracious  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  saying  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  have  given  in 
good  measure  the  toU  and  dedication  which 
he  asked  of  the  Nation  when  he  took  office  2 
years  ago.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not 
mention  one  notable  exception  of  the  mo- 
ment— or,  more  exactly,  of  more  than  3 
weeks  past — in  the  case  of  the  commercial 
waterfronts  frc«n  Maine  to  Texas. 

For  on  those  docks  there  Is  no  toil— except 
by  foreign  flag  line  crews  and  passengers  at- 
tempting to  make  the  best  of  an  intolerable 
situation — while  American  longshoremen 
neither  work  nor  reaUy  bargain,  and  Ameri- 
can ships  stand  idle  at  the  piers.  The 
members  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  estimated  at  about  60.000, 
are  on  strike — although  in  some  ports  they 
have  indicated  they  are  not  very  happy  about 
It.  But  more  tens  of  thousands  of  seamen, 
of  truckers  serving  the  ports,  and  of  others 
affected  by  a  shutdown  in  shipping  also  are 
out  of  work.  Our  own  goods  for  export  are 
not  being  exported,  our  demands  for  imports 
are  not  being  met.  To  banana  growers  in 
South  America,  to  automobile  makers  In 
western  Europe,  and  to  others  abroad,  the 
paralysis  of  our  eastern  ports  Is  costing  Jobs 
and  money — Just  as  It  is  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

All  of  the  procedures  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  were  exhausted  before  Christmas,  and  to 
no  avail— as  was  generally  predicted  when 
they  were  invoked  in  October.  Federal 
mediators  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
from  the  Conciliation  Service  have  held 
fruitless  talks  with  both  sides,  separately 
and  Jointly.  ILA  President  William  V. 
Bradley  says  "everything  Is  the  same,"  and 
APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  said  after 
seeing  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  White  House  last 
week  that  there  is  no  solution  In  sight. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  ask  for  legislation  stronger 
than  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  perhaps  the  right 
to  enforce  compulsory  arbitration  In  disputes 
of  such  broad  Impact.  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
nothing  of  this  yesterday. 

It  is  getting  late  on  the  waterfront,  and 
what  happens  on  the  waterfront  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  overall  economy,  our  interna- 
tional trade,  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
As  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  "Nothing  our  opponents 
could  do  to  encourage  their  own  ambitions 
would  encourage  them  half  as  much  as  a 
lagging  U.S.  economy."  The  added  crippling 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  worsening  of  our 
balance-of -payments  problem  must  offer  fur- 
ther encouragement  to  our  opponents 
abroad. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled 
"Strikes  and  the  State  of  the  Union," 
written  by  David  Lawrence  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  January  15, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Strikes  and  the  Statb  or  the  Union 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President    Kennedy's    annual    message    to 

Congress  is  Inaccurately  entitled  "The  State 

of  the  Union."     For  Mr.  Kennedy  omitted 
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reference  to  some  of  the  most  imDort.«* 
subjects  confronting  America  today  m 
ticularly  how  the  national  economy  S^» 
be  saved  from  disintegration  due  to  «v. 
monopoly  power  being  exercised  by  a  hS! 
of  labor  unions.  Millions  of  people  in  »Z! 
major  cities— New  York  and  Cleveland 
have  had  their  newspapers  suppreateT 
Financial  losses  to  persons  in  buslneaTftni 
to  individuals  out  of  work  are  heaw  ^ 
are  Irreparable.  ^  "*<1 

Nor  did  the  President  mention  the  strtv. 
that  has  tied  up  shipping  for  more  thf^ 
3  weeks  now  in  the  ports  of  the  .^ 
coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Senlw 
EvERETr  DniKSEN  of  Illinois,  Republic^ 
leader,  at  least  introduced  a  bill  the  gam. 
day  to  provide  for  compulsory  arbltratl^^ 
strikes  In  the  maritime  industry. 

Not  a  single  word  appeared  in  the  Presl 
dent's    message,    moreover,    concernlne   thl 
plight    of    the    rank    and    file    of    Amert^ 
workers   who   are   the    victims  of   a  lacln) 
intelligent  leadership.  ' 

The  President  has  failed  to  come  to  Krim 
with  what  has  really  been  ailing  AmTriS 
the  last  decade  or  more— the  power  of 
single  group  to  force  prices  upward  ana  the 
inability  of  the  country  immediately  to 
absorb  such  price  increases. 

Basic  economic  ailments  will  not  be  cured 
by  indifference.  Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  mes 
sage  talked  fluently  about  the  economic 
development  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
of  the  problems  faced  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  He  spoke  in  generalities  about 
social -welfare  legislation  in  this  country 
but  didn't  make  specific  recommendationa 
on  many  of  the  worthwhile  objectives  he 
mentioned. 

The  President  seemed  to  think  that  by 
giving  his  support  to  a  project  for  the"  re- 
duction of  taxes,  he  would  be  winning  ap- 
plause in  the  country.  To  promise  a  tax 
cut  and  to  achieve  one  are,  however  two 
different  things.  The  voters  will  get  little 
comfort  out  of  a  tax  cut  if  economic  un- 
certainty prevails  and  if  Government  spend- 
ing continues  as  indicated,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  recordbreaklng  deficit  in  the  US 
Treasury  next  year. 

Oddly  enough.  Mr.  Kennedy  seemed  pre- 
occupied with  the  idea  that  the  NaUon  at 
present  may  not  be  taking  its  problems  k- 
rlously.  He  said:  "In  short,  both  at  hone 
and  abroad,  there  may  now  be  a  temptation 
to  relax."  One  wonders  whether  the  country 
is,  after  all,  really  in  a  relaxed  mood  and  is 
indifferent  to  the  dangers  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

As  for  the  young  people  out  of  work.  Mr. 
Kennedy  seems  to  be  despairing  of  ways  to 
find  productive  Jobs  for  them.  He  appean 
to  be  reverting  to  one  of  the  ideas  of  New 
Deal  days,  when  the  ClvUlan  ConservaUon 
Corps  was  organized  to  take  care  of  many 
of  the  younger  persons  who  were  unem- 
ployed. The  President  thinks  that  the  Peace 
Corps  can  do  something  of  the  same  Job. 
He  spoke  of  the  million  young  Amerlcaw 
who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  and 
suggests  that  a  domestic  Peace  Corps  of  some 
kind  would  serve  "our  own  community 
needs:  In  mental  hospitals,  on  Indian  reser- 
vatlons,  in  centers  for  the  aged  or  for  young 
delinquents,  in  schools  for  the  Illiterate  or 
the  handicapped."  He  said  all  this  might 
enable  these  young  men  to  serve  the  cause  of 
domestic  tranquillity. 

The  President  had  a  heading  on  one  sec- 
tion of  his  message  which  read:  "We  need 
to  strengthen  our  Nation  by  making  the  best 
and  most  economical  use  of  its  resources  and 
facilities."  But  he  did  not  really  delve  Into 
this  highly  controversial  field  beyond  stating 
that  new  transportation  faclUties  are  needed 
and  that  the  stockpile  of  goods.  Includlnf 
farm  products,  must  be  reduced.  In  that 
phrase,  "most  economical  use  of  American 
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resources  and  facilities."  U  rooted  the  pres- 
ent-day difficulties  of  the  whole  economic 

system. 

The  President  did  Include  in  his  address 
one  sentence  referring  with  disapproval  to 
the  growing  pressures  by  labor  leaders  for  a 
35-hour  week.  But  the  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion of  any  reference  to  labor-management 
difficulties  throughout  the  country  is  not  ap- 
parent unless  it  be  that  the  subject  is  a 
^ghly  controversial  one  and  could  cost  the 
President  votes  in  1964. 

The  labor  unions  themselves  are  the  big- 
gest single  organized  group  of  voters  in  the 
country  today  and  contributed  not  only 
energy  but  money  to  help  the  President  win 
bis  election  in  1960.  Mr.  Kennedy  not  long 
ago  attacked  businessmen  for  trying  to  raise 
their  prices.  Yet  he  has  never  taken  a  posi- 
tive stand  with  reference  to  the  extreme 
demands  of  labor-union  leaders  evidenced, 
for  Instance,  in  the  big  strikes  ii.  New  York 
City  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  long  as  one  economic  group  can  con- 
trol the  American  system  by  fixing  costs 
of  production,  which  inevitably  affect  prices, 
there  will  not  be  a  free-market  system  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  not  operate  effectively  to 
bring  prosperity.  The  Government  will  find 
Itself  compelled  to  Intervene  as  between 
labor  and  management  if  it  really  wants 
to  stop  recessions.  But  such  intervention 
will  compound  the  evils  of  the  present-day 
system  unless  it  is  impartial,  objective  and 
fair  as  between  the  rival  forces. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  quite  a  number  of  such  articles, 
but  I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  encumber 
the  Record.  I  simply  wished  to  have 
these  articles  and  editorials  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  those  who  read  the 
Record  will  know  that  what  I  have  been 
saying  is  largely  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  throughout   the   country. 

The  paralyzing  strike  which  began 
early  in  October  1962  was  halted  tempo- 
rarily by  an  80-day  injunction,  which 
was  secured  pursuant  to  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Upon  the  termination  of 
the  80-day  injunction  period,  the  Long- 
shoremen's Association  and  its  affiliated 
local  unions,  after  rejecting  President 
Kennedy's  plea  to  remain  at  work,  re- 
newed the  strike  on  December  23.  It 
has  been  in  progress  ever  since. 

The  national  emergency  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  having  been  ex- 
hausted, as  I  have  pointed  out.  there  is 
now  no  further  statutory  authority 
available  and  in  existence  that  can  be 
used  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  union 
monopoly  power  that  are  now  being  ex- 
ercised and  imposed  by  this  disastrous 
strike. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  utterly  powerless  to 
protect  the  public  interest  and  the  people 
from  the  devastating  consequences  to 
which  they  are  now  being  subjected  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  stoppage  of  the  flow 
of  essential  goods  and  commodities 
through  all  the  eastern  and  gulf  coast 
ports  of  our  country.  No  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments, nor  the  courts,  now  have  any  ef- 
fective authority  under  existing  law.  to 
deal  with  this  monopolistic  union  power 
that  has  placed  a  stranglehold  upon  a 
major  part  of  our  national  economy. 
The  public,  unprotected  by  any  Federal 


law,  now  Is  dependent  solely  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  striking  union. 

This  stoppage  of  trade  and  commerce 
affects  far  more  than  just  the  members 
of  the  striking  unions  and  the  shipping 
companies.  It  also  vitally  affects  the 
public  and  the  consumer  as  well  as  all 
labor  and  industry  throughout  the  entire 
Nation. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGovern  took  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
what  are  some  of  the  effects  which  the 
public  has  already  suffered  as  a  result 
of  this  paralyzing  strike?  I  have  just 
placed  in  the  Record  some  newspaper 
editorials  and  comments.  I  mentioned 
that  newspaper  reports  several  days  ago 
quoted  responsible  oflBcials  as  estimat- 
ing losses  in  wages  and  revenues  in  the 
struck  ports  as  already  nearing  the  one- 
half  billion  dollar  figure.  Based  on  that, 
I  should  say  that  the  losses  which  have 
been  sustained  to  date  are  approaching 
$1  bilhon. 

At  the  time  that  figure  was  given,  it 
was  also  pointed  out  that  the  longshore- 
men in  the  port  of  New  York  alone — not 
the  longshoremen  in  all  the  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  in  the  port  of  New 
York  alone — were  losing  an  estimated 
$600,000  a  day  in  wage  and  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  that  commodity  dealers  re- 
ported millions  of  bushels  of  grain  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  rice,  flour,  edible 
oils,  and  other  commodities  backed  up 
at  ports  for  export,  with  no  transporta- 
tion to  accommodate  it.  Who  is  losing? 
The  whole  Nation  is  losing. 

It  is  expected  that  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day  the  President  will  submit  his 
annual  budget  to  Congress.  I  think  it 
may  be  said  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  budget  will  indicate  another 
deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Yet  when 
we  read  about  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
longshoremen's  strike,  we  know  that 
they  affect  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  thus  the  expected  deficit  will 
be  further  augmented  and  increased  by 
reason  of  the  inability  of  our  producers 
to  get  their  products  to  market,  due  to 
a  work  stoppage  which  prevents  the 
shipment  of  their  goods. 

Bananas  are  becoming  increasingly 
scarce.  They  were  quoted  several  days 
ago  at  $5.25  a  40-pound  box  in  Chicago 
wholesale  markets,  up  from  $3.75  just  2 
weeks  ago.  Who  pays  for  the  difference? 
It  comes  out  of  the  family  budget. 

Wholesalers  report  that  shortages  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  rice  are 
also  developing  in  large  eastern  cities 
because  of  a  lack  of  transportation  to 
replace  normal  coastline  water  transport. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  says  it  has 
17,000  tons  of  steel  products  waiting 
to  be  exported  at  struck  port  cities 
and  another  12.000  tons  marked  for  ex- 
port at  mills  or  en  route  to  ports.  Who 
is  affected  by  that?  If  those  products 
cannot  be  marketed,  the  people  who 
work  at  the  mills  which  produce  the 
steel  will  be  hurt.  The  company  cannot 
operate;  it  cannot  produce.  It  cannot 
manufacture  if  there  is  no  market  for 
its  products.  If  it  cannot  get  those  prod- 
ucts to  the  markets  which  are  in  exist- 
ence, the  results  are  the  same. 


The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads estimated  that  some  14.000  rail- 
road cars  loaded  with  cargo  for  export. 
and  tied  up  at  port  cities  since  the  strike 
began,  have  cost  the  railroads  more  than 
$3  million  in  lost  revenues.  Whatever 
part  of  that  amount  is  profit,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  received  about  half 
of  it  in  taxes. 

The  strike  is  also  having  a  serious  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  secretary  of  labor  of  Puerto  Rico 
was  quoted  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  January  3  as 
stating  that  100,000  workers  would  have 
to  be  cut  from  industry  payrolls  if  the 
strike  were  not  settled  soon.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  have  actually  been  cut 
from  the  payrolls,  but  obviously  the 
number  has  been  large.  Another  un- 
identified government  spokesman  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Puerto  Rico  had 
food  on  hand  suflBcient  for  only  one 
month  and  that  food  rationing  appeared 
to  be  a  certainty  if  the  strike  continued. 

The  responsibility  for  permitting  the 
continuation  of  the  threat  and  menace 
of  which  I  speak  is  in  my  judgment, 
primarily  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates.  If  we  are  to  be  freed  of  this 
threat  and  this  menace  to  our  well-being 
and  to  our  Nation's  security.  Congress 
must  act. 

Congress  has  not  only  the  authority; 
it  has  the  constitutional  duty  to  enact 
such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
pubhc  interest  and  insure  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation.  This  bill, 
which  I  have  introduced,  if  it  were  en- 
acted into  law,  would  make  abuses  of 
power  by  labor  unions  and  their  leaders 
in  the  transportation  industry,  such  as 
I  have  referred  to,  subject  to  restraint 
and  to  penalty  under  our  Federal  anti- 
trust laws.  It  would  restore  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  the  power  to  enjoin  parals^- 
ing  strikes  which  threaten  the  welfare 
of  the  public  and  the  security  of  the 
Nation. 

Where  the  well-being  and  security  of 
this  Nation  and  its  people  are  at  stake, 
can  there  be  any  reasonable  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  merely  provide  that  abuses  of 
power,  such  as  I  have  described,  shall 
be  subject  to  restraint  and  penalty  when 
committed  by  leaders  of  unions  in  the 
transportation  industry,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  to  the  same  laws  which  pro- 
hibit such  activities  by  business  orga- 
nizations and  their  representatives. 

I  emphasize  that  our  people,  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  strikes,  can  be  hurt  just 
as  badly,  and  the  Nation's  security  can 
be  threatened  just  as  seriously,  when 
abuses  of  power  resulting  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  our  transportation  facilities  are 
committed  by  the  labor  unions  and  labor 
leaders,  as  they  would  be  if  such  abuses 
were  committed  by  business  organiza- 
tions and  their  representatives.  Our 
people  and  the  Nation  are  entitled  to 
protection  from  those  abuses  of  power 
regardless  of  the  source  from  which  they 
come. 

It  does  not  matter  to  the  fellow  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  who  is  getting  the  brunt 
of  the  boom,  whether  he  has  been  hurt 
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by  a  labor  organization  or  a  combina- 
tion of  business  interests  operating  in 
restraint  of  trade;  the  eftects  are  the 
same. 

The  vast  power  which  these  nnlon 
leaders  possess  today,  and  which  enables 
them  to  exercise  arbitrary  dominance 
over  the  economic  sphere  which  they 
control,  is  the  same  kind  of  ruthless 
power  which — before  they  attained  it — 
"labor  itself  so  long,  so  bitterly,  and  so 
rightly  jisserted,  should  belong  to  no 
man."    ^ 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  help, 
I  believe,  to  put  an  end  to  this  unlim- 
ited license  now  enjoyed  by  these  labor 
leaders  to  do  anything  no  matter  how 
wrongful — no  matter  how  dangerous  to 
the  pubUc  interest  and  safety,  and  yet 
remain  Immune  from  restraint,  prosecu- 
tion, or  liability,  imder  our  existing  anti- 
trust laws. 

We  should  no  longer  by  neglect  or 
Indifference  fail  to  enact  legislation  to 
protect  oiu:  economy,  our  people,  and  oiu" 
country  against  actions  in  restraint  of 
trade  that  do  violence  to  the  principles 
of  right  and  justice,  as  well  as  insuffer- 
able InjiuT  to  the  public  interest. 

If  our  heritage  of  freedom  is  to  be 
preserved,  if  our  Nation  is  to  remain 
secure,  if  self-government  of  our  people 
is  to  prevail,  we  must  be  ever  vigilant 
and  we  must  be  strong;  we  must  not 
permit  any  force  or  any  organization  to 
achieve  domination  over  our  economy  or 
control  over  our  free  institutions  or  to 
set  Itself  above  the  law. 

I  propose  this  legislation  to  curb  the 
excessive  powers  now  reposed  in  these 
unions  and  their  leaders.  I  propose  that 
we  maintain  and  defend  the  supremacy 
of  government  over  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  any  union  or  any  leader 
thereof — just  as  we  have  done  in  regard 
to  business. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  this 
measure,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  make  no  contention  that  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  today  will  in  its  pres- 
ent form  reach  and  treat  every  situation 
which  may  cause  substantial  restraints 
of  trade  in  the  transportation  field,  and 
which  may  be  of  sufBcient  Importance 
to  warrant  legislative  attention  and 
relief.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  single 
statute  to  be  effective  against  every 
evasive  practice  which  later  may  be  de- 
vised and  attempted  In  order  to  nullify 
Its  purpose  and  effect. 

I  expect  this  measure  to  meet  with 
stubborn  opposition. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  political 
risks  one  takes  when  he  insists  that  we 
should  have  a  rule  of  law,  not  a  rule  of 
economic  force,  in  the  areas  Involving 
the  national  security  and  welfare.  We 
need  a  rule  of  law  to  diminish  the  area 
of  labor  disputes  in  our  transportation 
industries  and  to  protect  the  public. 

I  know  that  what  I  am  doing  is  not 
popular  politically,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  what  I  seek  to  do  will  protect  thB 
American  people  and  will  make  the  Gofl^ 
emment  more  secure.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

No  one  wants  to  do  an  Injustice  to  or- 
ganized labor  or  to  the  working  people 
of  this  country.     If  I  thought  this  bill 


would  have  that  overall  effect,  I  would 
not  Introduce  it.  On  study  and  careful 
eonsideratioKi,  it  maj  well  be  found  that 
changes  and  revisions  are  needed  in  the 
language  it  now  contains.  It  may  need 
some  modifications.  On  the  other  hand, 
thorough  consideration  may  well  indi- 
cate that  it  needs  strengthening. 

Anyway,  this  bill  marks  an  important 
step  in  applying  the  principle  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  restrain  the  use  of  ex- 
cessive union  power  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances In  an  Indispensable  indus- 
try. The  amendments  I  have  proposed 
in  this  measure  at  least  provide  a  start- 
ing point  for  study  of  this  grave  prob- 
lem. I  hope  public  hearings  on  this 
measiu-e  will  be  held  early  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  that  all  interests  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I 
shall  so  request.  I  Invite  my  colleagues 
who  would  do  so  to  cosponsor  this  meas- 
ure with  me  and  join  me  in  urging  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  I  shall  pro- 
ceed with  my  discussion  of  the  other  bill 
I  am  introducing  today. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  bill, 
which  would  prohibit  paralyzing  strikes 
in  the  transportation  systems  of  our 
country,  I  merely  wish  to  observe  that  I 
claim  no  special  knowledge,  qualifica- 
tions, or  ability  to  fathom  all  the  intri- 
cate ramifications  involved  in  the  human 
relationship  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee in  so  vast  an  industry  and  system 
of  activity  as  the  transportation  indus- 
try; but.  Mr.  President,  I  do  say  that  I 
believe — and  please  remember  that  I 
have  said  it,  that  I  do  not  apologize  for 
saying  it,  and  that  I  mean  it  when  I  say 
it  today  suid  when  I  shall  say  it  tomor- 
row— that  there  is  something  lacking  in 
the  Government,  and  there  is  something 
amiss  about  those  of  us  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  legislating  for  the  benefit 
of  our  people,  if  we  cannot  find  a  better 
solution  of  these  strikes,  which  do  so 
much  harm  to  the  innocent,  to  the  help- 
less, and  to  those  who  cannot  protect 
themselves. 

Something  is  wrong  if  we  cannot  find 
a  better  way  of  resolving  such  disputes 
between  the  contending  powers  in  in- 
terest than  by  the  force  of  economic 
power  pitted  against  economic  power 
while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  suffers.  It 
is  a  reflection  upon  civilized  government 
that  we  have  not  already  taken  action. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  the  bill  is  the 
only  answer,  but  in  my  judgment.  Con- 
gress is  derelict  in  its  duty  so  long  as  it 
acts  with  indifference  or  lack  of  com- 
pelling interest  to  cause  it  to  get  down  to 
the  task  of  doing  something  about  the 
problem.  Perhaps  my  suggestion  is  not 
the  only  approach.  It  may  not  be  the 
best.    But  it  is  time  for  action. 

We  have  three  choices.  We  might 
support  the  measure.  We  might  sup- 
port a  measure  equally  as  good  or  better, 
or  at  least  something  that  would  be  ade- 
quate. Or  we  might  do  nothing.  I  be- 
Ueve  we  should  accept  one  of  the  first 
two  courses. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  may  yield  for 
a  question,  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I  do 
not  wish  to  lose  the  floor,  and  I  ask  the 
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Chah-  to  protect  my  rights  in  th« 
respect.  "** 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ig  fK-^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  SenaSr 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  no^' 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  the  Senator  awn. 
that  in  the  fourth  largest  city  Ja  tt. 
country,  my  city  of  Philadelphia  tW 
is  in  progress  a  transit  strike  whii^h  S* 
paralyzed  our  normal  central  traj^^ 
portation  faculties?  ^" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  familiar  with 
it  to  the  extent  that  reference  is  n»«^ 
to  it  in  an  article  in  today  s  Washinat* 
News.    Am  I  correct?  --Hi«« 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  merely  glanced 
at  the  article  in  todays  issue  ofthe 
Washington  News.  I  did  not  read  it  ta 
full.  The  article  mentioned  several 
areas  in  which  strikes  are  now  in  prorr 
ress.    The  article  states: 

Some  5.600  members  of  the  TraMoort 
Workers  Union  AFL-CIO  waUted  out  yerte 
day  against  the  PhUadelphla  Transportatloo" 
Co.  over  management's  Insistence  on  ellau 
natlng  a  no  layoff  clause  which  penaiti 
dismissal  only  for  incompetence. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  the  newspaper 
reference  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  any 
of  the  details  about  the  strike.  The 
article  is  the  only  information  I  hare 
about  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Without  being  familiar 
with  the  Senator's  proposal,  and  without 
attempting  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  Uu 
strike,  which  I  have  also  heard  about 
from  long  distance,  I  wish  to  echo  the 
concluding  thought  which  the  Senator 
has  expressed.  We  in  this  coxmtry  a 
civilized  people,  are  far  behind  in  our 
obligations  to  the  public  In  not  having 
yet  discovered  a  method  by  which  the 
fair  collective  bargaining  rights  of  labor 
and  the  rights  of  management  can  be  in 
some  way  protected  without  working 
such  enormous  hardship  on  the  public 
interest.  People  entirely  irmocent  of 
the  cause  and  not  directly  Interested  in 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  one  way  or  the 
other  are  prevented  from  going  about 
their  normal  way  of  life  and  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  health  facilities  of  the  city  are 
impaired,  of  course.  The  necessary 
visits  which  often  result  from  someone 
falling  ill  in  the  family  and  all  the  other 
problems  which  arise  seem  to  me  to 
present  in  total  a  situation  which  indi- 
cates that  we  have  not  used  our  best 
intelligence.  I  wonder  if  in  fact  we  have 
used  our  persuasion  and  our  legislative 
intelligence  when  conditions  like  this 
can  cause  so  much  damage  to  innocent 
parties. 

So  I  make  no  promanagement  speech 
and  no  prolabor  speech.  I  am  merely 
expressing  concern  for  what  happens  to 
the  public  interest  and  to  plain  ordi- 
nary people  who  apparently  have  no  right 
to  be  heard.  That  is  my  concern.  I 
am  doing  it  because  so  many  people 
among  my  constituents  have  said  to  me. 
"I  wish  we  could  find  someone  in  the 
legislatures  of  this  country  who  have  the 
courage  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the 
public  interest." 
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Therefore.  I  wlH  read  with  a  great 

deal  of  Interest  and  study  most  care- 
fully what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
thf^nic  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

A£r.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  If  my  efforts  to- 
day and  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
will  merely  arouse  the  interest  of  Sena- 
tors and  prcwnpt  them  with  diligence  to 
go  about  the  business  of  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  vexing  problem  about  which 
I  have  spoken,  I  shall  feel  that  my  feeble 
efforts  have  been  greatly  rewarded.  I 
think  we  can  find  a  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  primarily 
to  be  the  author  of  a  bill  on  the  subject 
or  any  other  bill.  I  am  willing  to  be  the 
humblest  Member  of  this  body,  dedicated 
to  finding  an  answer  to  a  problem  that 
an  intelligent,  civilized  government 
should  not  permit  to  continue  naggingly 
to  exist.  I  am  not  making  a  promanage- 
ment or  antilabor  speech,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  stated  in  his 
remarks.  I  hope  my  remarks  have  been 
directed  to  the  public  interest.  If  it  is 
against  the  public  interest  to  try  to  pre- 
vent that  which  injures  the  public  inter- 
est, then  I  am  against  the  public  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  trying  to  protect 
the  public  interest  is  a  service  to  that 
interest.  I  hope  today  I  have  tried  to 
serve  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  for 
a  question  on  his  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  if  I  may  yield 
for  that  purpose  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  do  wish  to  discuss  the 
other  measure  I  am  introducing  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  yielding  to  me.    I  shall  be  brief. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  made  a  noteworthy  speech  and  has 
presented  a  compelling  argument.  I  do 
not  understand  how  anyone  could  listen 
to  his  remarks  without  being  convinced 
as  to  the  major  points  and  the  major 
needs  he  has  so  clearly  set  forth,  and 
without  being  willing  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
very  grave  problem. 

I  conmiend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
very  highly  for  his  efforts— which  are 
characteristic  of  him — to  begin  to  reach 
a  solution  of  this  problem. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  that  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  speaks  in 
the  national  interest,  certainly  not  as 
opposed  to  labor,  as  such,  and  certainly 
not  lacking  in  human  compassion. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  relates  to 
a  matter  of  national  importance;  and  I 
feel  that  something  must  be  done  about 
it. 

Of  course,  there  are  no  large  ports  in 
Mississippi;  but  the  ports  which  are  lo- 
cated in  Mississippi  have  been  partially 
paralyzed  by  this  strike.  Only  the  other 
day  I  noticed  that  within  a  few  days 
after  the  strike  began,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  had  already  been 
lost,  hundreds  of  people  had  been  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Items  such  as  corn- 
meal  were  piling  up  in  those  ports,  and 
had  to  be  put  Into  warehouses,  because 
the  articles  could   not  be    shipped   to 


places  such  as  Korea  and  Formosa.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  basic  food  Items  of 
that  kind  could  not  be  shipped  from 
small  ports  such  as  Gulfport  or  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss. 

So  I  am  glad  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  second  bill  which  I 
introduced  this  afternoon. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  strikes  by  em- 
ployees employed  at  certain  strategic  de- 
fense facilities  including  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  bases. 

This  is  the  same  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
press  and  which  became  Senate  bill  2631 
in  that  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
288)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFINmOKS 

Sectiok  1.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "strategic  defense  faciUty" 
means  any  facility.  Institution,  or  estabUsh- 
ment  engaged  In.  or  a  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  engage  In.  the  designing,  development, 
production,  testing,  firing,  or  launching  of 
munitions,  weapons,  missUes,  space  vehicles, 
or  any  part,  product,  or  material  essential 
to  such  designing,  development,  production, 
testing,  firing,  or  launching. 

(2)  The  term  "strike"  means  any  orga- 
nized or  concerted  cessation,  interruption, 
or  slowdown  of  work  as  a  result  of  a  labor 
dispute  or  of  the  expiration  or  absence  of  a 
collective  bargaining  contract. 

(3)  The  term  "labor  dispute"  means  any 
controversy  concerning  t^rms.  tenure,  or  con- 
ditions of  employment,  or  concerning  the 
association  or  representation  of  persons  In 
negotiating,  fixing,  maintaining,  changing, 
or  seeking  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  In  the  proxlmat*  relation  of 
employer  and  employee. 

PaOHIBmoi*     OF    STRIKES 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
employed  at  a  strategic  defense  facility  to 
engage  or  participate  in  a  strike,  or  for  any 
labor  organization  or  other  person  to  coerce, 
instigate.  Induce,  conspire  with,  or  encour- 
age any  i>erson  so  employed  to  engage  In  a 
strike. 

SETTUEMENT     OF     DISPUTES 

Sec  3.  (a)  Upon  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  by  any  party  td  a  labor  dispute 
Involving  employees  employed  at  a  strategic 
defense  facility,  alleging  that  a  labor  dispute 
exists  and  that  the  parties  have  been  unable 
to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by 
other  means  available  to  them,  the  Secretary, 
If  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  beUe%-e  that 
such  allegations  are  true,  shall  appoint  an 
emergency  board  for  the  purposes  of  such 
dispute. 

(b)  An  emergency  board  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  consist  of  one  public  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
one  member  designated  in  writing  by  each 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  If  either  party 
to  the  dispute  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  designate 
Its  member  within  one  week  after  appoint- 
ment of  the  public  member,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  such  member  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  public  member  Is  appointed.  Each 
member  of  the  emergency  board  named  by 
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the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be  compen- 
sat«l  by  the  party  naming  him.  Any  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  paid 
reasonable  compensation  for  hla  services  In 
an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  relmbtirsed  for  his  necessary  trav- 
eling expenses  and  expenses  actually  In- 
curred for  subsistence  while  serving  as  a 
member.  When  a  board  appointed  under  this 
section  has  been  dissolved.  Its  records  shaU 
be  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

(c)  An  emergency  board  shall  have  power 
to  sit  and  act  at  any  place  within  the  United 
States  and  to  conduct  such  hearings  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  ascertain 
the  facts  with  respect  to  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dispute.  For  the  purpose 
of  any  hearing  or  inquiry  conducted  by  any 
such  board,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ctornmis- 
sion  Act  of  September  16,  1914,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  45,  60).  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  powers  and  duties  of  such 
board. 

(d)  A  separate  emergency  board  shall  be 
appointed  for  each  dispute.  No  member  of 
an  emergency  board  shall  be  pecunlarUy  or 
otherwise  Interested  In  any  organization  of 
employees  or  In  any  employer  Involved  In 
the  dispute. 

(e)  An  emergency  board  appointed  under 
this  section  shall  promptly  hold  hearings 
at  which  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  present,  either 
personally  or  by  counsel,  and  to  present  such 
oral  and  documentary  evidence  as  the  emer- 
gency board  shall  deem  relevant  to  the  issue 
or  Issues  In  controversy.  The  emergency 
board  shall  make  written  findings  of  fact 
and,  within  sixty  days  following  the  date  of 
Its  appointment,  shall  promulgate  an  order 
adjudicating  the  issue  or  issues  in  dispute. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  findings  and  order 
an  emergency  board  shall  consider  only,  and 
be  bound  only,  by  the  evidence  submitted  on 
the  record. 

(f)  In  any  case  in  which  a  valid  contract 
is  In  effect  defining  the  rights,  duties,  and 
UabUlties  of  the  parties  with  respect  to  any 
matter  in  dispute,  the  emergency  board  shall 
have  power  only  to  determine  the  proper  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  contract 
provisions  which  are  involved.  Where  wage 
rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
under  a  proix)6ed  new  or  proposed  amended 
contract  are  In  dispute,  the  emergency  board 
shall  establish  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of 
employment  which  are  fair  and  equitable  to 
the  parties.  No  order  of  the  emergency  board 
relating  to  wages  or  rates  of  pay  shaU  be 
retroactive  to  a  date  before  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  any  contract  which  may  have 
existed  between  the  parties.  An  order  of  an 
emergency  board  shall  become  binding  upon 
and  shall  control  the  relationship  between 
the  parties  for  a  period  of  one  year  except  to 
the  extent  modified  by  mutual  consent  or 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

ENTORCEMENT    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  power,  upon  petition  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  Issue  Injunctions,  re- 
straining orders,  or  other  appropriate  process, 
(1)  to  enjoin  violations  of  section  2.  or  (2) 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
any  order  of  an  emergency  board  under  sec- 
tion 3.  In  granting  such  relief,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  shall  not  be  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  sections  6  and  20  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
15,  1914,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  17  and  29 
U.S.C.  52)  or  the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code,  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  coiirta 
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sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purpooM", 
approved  Marcb  23.  1033  (29  U^.O.  101- 
115). 

LISTrWO   OF  ST&ATKGIC  DOTSSS  TACOXTiaB 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall  pre- 
pare and  cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  list,  and  any  necessary  revisions 
thereof,  of  strategic  defense  faclllUes  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  In  any  case  In  which, 
for  security  or  other  reasons,  any  strategic 
defense  facility  Is  not  Included  on  such  list, 
and  a  labor  dispute  occurs  or  threatens  to 
occur  at  such  facility,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  parties  to  such  dispute  or  threat- 
ened dispute  that  such  facility  Is  a  strategic 
defense  facility  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

8»c.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  Individual  to  render 
labor  or  service  without  his  consent,  nor 
shall  the  quitting  of  his  labor  by  an  In- 
dividual employee  be  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  a  strike. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  have  already  obtained  permis- 
sion to  have  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for 
10  days,  so  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  so  desire  may  join  in  cosponsoring 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment.  I  wish 
to  ascertain  from  my  colleagues — from 
whoever  may  be  in  charge  for  the  leader- 
ship on  either  side — something  with 
respect  to  the  probable  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment. I  may  be  able  to  shorten  my 
remarks,  or  I  can  continue  them.  I 
thought  I  might  insert  some  information 
into  the  Record,  without  taking  time  to 
read  it,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  leadership 
that  as  soon  as  I  conclude  the  Senate 
will  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  know  of  any  other 
Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  today. 
The  implication  would  be  that  when  the 
Senator  concludes  his  remarks  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor  under  the  usual  assurances,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  aware 
that  any  Senator  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  made  a  request  for  time  to 
speak  tonight. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well.  If  I 
may,  I  shall  take  that  as  a  signal,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  coast  is  clear  for  me 
to  conclude  my  remarks  and  for  the 
Senate  to  recess.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  the  remarks  brief,  in  deference  to 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  and 
to  my  colleagues  who  are  now  in  the 
Chamber  with  me,  and  to  those  who 
attend  upon  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  with  the  usual  assurances  of 
protection  of  his  right  to  the  floor,  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  be  able  to  enjoy  an  early  dinner. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  very  gra- 
cious of  my  colleague.  I  shall  very  de- 
liberately make  the  attempt  to  place 
myself  in  a  position  to  do  so. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  I  have  prepared 
a  concise  analysis  of  this  bill  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Analysis 
The  proposed  bill  Is  deeigned  to  eliminate 
strikes  at  certain  types  of  defense  facilities 
of  primary  Importance  to   the  national  de- 
fense effort  and  the  national  security. 

I.    DEFINITIONS 

Section  1  contains  the  definitions  of  the 
three  key  terms  in  the  bill  and  these  defini- 
tions, in  efrect,  mark  the  scope  of  the  bill's 
coverage. 

Thus  the  bill  applies  only  to  "strikes"  and 
"labor  disputes"  at  "strategic  defense  facili- 
ties" and  these  three  terms  are  defined  as 
follows : 

1.  A  "strategic  defense  facility"  Ls  any 
establishment,  private,  or  governmental,  one 
purpose  of  which  is  to  engage  in  designing, 
developing,  producing,  testing,  firing,  or 
launching  any  weapon,  munitions,  missiles, 
or  space  vehicles  or  of  any  part  of  material 
essential  to  such  activities. 

2.  A  "strike"  is  any  concerted  stoppage,  in- 
terruption or  slow  down  of  work  resulting 
from  a  labor  dispute. 

3.  A  "labor  dispute"  Is  any  controversy 
concerning  the  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, or  concerning  the  representation 
of  persons  in  negotiating  or  seeking  to  ne- 
gotiate such  terms  or  conditions,  even  if  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  do  not  stand  In  the 
relationship  of  employer  and  employees. 
This  definition  is  Identical  with  that  In  both 
the  Wagner  Act  and  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and 
remains  unchanged  under  the  Landrum- 
Grlffln  Act. 

n.    PROHIBITION  or  STRIKES 

Section  2  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son employed  at  a  "strategic  defense  facility" 
as  defined  above  to  engage  or  participate  in 
a  strike,  or  for  any  labor  union  or  anyone 
else  to  coerce.  Instigate,  Induce,  conspire 
with,  or  encourage  any  person  so  employed 
to  engage  In  a  strike. 

The  prohibition  Is  not  limited  to  work 
stoppages  or  slowdowns  by  "employees"  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
It  applies  to  the  much  broader  category  of 
"persons"  which  Includes  all  Individuals  or 
groups  who  are  employees  In  the  dictionary 
sense  of  the  term.  Thus,  supervisory  or  con- 
fidential employees  who  are  not  employees 
tmder  Taft-Hartley  are  also  covered  by  the 
prohibitions  of  the  bill.  However,  they  are 
covered  only  If  they  are  employed  at  a  "stra- 
tegic defense  facility"  as  defined  above,  and 
hence  persons  employed  at  establishments 
producing  supplies  and  materials  for  the 
armed  services  that  are  not  munitions,  weap- 
ons, missiles,  space  vehicles  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof,  are  not  covered.  Examples 
would  be  such  Items  of  supply  as  military 
uniforms,  rations,  footwear,  transport  ve- 
hicles, etc. 

The  Important  aspect  of  section  2  Is  that 
the  prohibition  against  strikes  resulting  from 
labor  disputes  In  strategic  defense  facilities 
Is  absolute,  alternative  procedures  for  set- 
tling the  dispute  being  provided  In  section  3. 

m.  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPtTTES 

Section  3(a)  provides  that  If  any  party 
to  a  labor  dispute  at  a  strategic  defense 
facility  notifies  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
the  parties  have  been  unable  to  settle  a  labor 
dispute  by  any  of  the  means  available  to 
them,  the  Secretary,  if  he  has  reason  to  be- 
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lleve  this  to  be  true,  shall  appoint  an  em 
gency  board  to  settle  the  dispute 

Section  3(b)  provides  that  such  boaxd  «h«n 
consist  of  one  member  appointed  bv  th 
Secretary  and  one  by  each  of  the  parties  ^ 
If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  board  m^ 
ber,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  him  ^C. 
member  shall   be  paid  by   those  appolnu^ 

Section  3(c)  provides  that  the  board  m». 
conduct  hearings  anywhere  In  the  UnH*! 
States  and  shall  have  the  same  subnen. 
powers  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

Section  3(d)  provides  for  a  separate  board 
for  each  dispute  and  permits  the  selectior 
only   of    board    members   who    have   no  n. 
cunlary  or  other  interest  in  either  the  em 
ployer  or  union   Involved   In  the  dispute 

Section  3(e)  provides  for  hearings  before 
the  board  at  which  the  parties  submit  their 
evidence  on  the  Issues  deemed  relevant  bv 
the  board.  The  board  Is  required  to  make 
written  findings  of  fact,  and  within  60  daw 
after  its  appointment,  the  board  must  issu. 
an  order  disposing  of  the  Issues  in  dlspuu 
Such  order  must  be  based  exclusively  on 
evidence  In  the  record  made  before  the  board 

Section  3(f)  provides  that  where  a  valid 
contract  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
parties  exists,  the  board's  power  is  limited 
solely  to  deciding  the  proper  Interpretation 
and  application  of  the  contract  provisioiu 
Involved.  Where  wage  rates  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  under  a  pro- 
posed  new  or  a  proposed  modified  contract 
are  in  dispute,  the  board  shall  establish  rates 
of  pay  and  conditions  of  employment  which 
are  fair  and  equitable  to  the  parties,  but  no 
board  order  relating  to  rates  of  pay  shall  be 
retroactive  to  a  date  prior  to  the  termination 
date  of  any  valid  contract  between  the  par- 
ties which  contains  provisions  establlshlnir 
wages  or  pay  rates.  Any  board  order  shall 
bind  the  parties  for  1  year  unless  modified  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 

IV.    ENFORCEMENT   PROVISIONS 

Section  4  empowers  the  Federal  district 
courts,  on  petition  by  the  Attorney  General, 
to  issue  Injunctions,  restraining  orders  or 
other  appropriate  measures  (1)  to  enjoin 
strikes  In  strategic  defense  facilities  declared 
unlawful  by  section  2,  or  (2)  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  any  order  of  an  emergency 
board  issued  pursuant  to  section  3.  Such  re- 
straining orders.  Injunctions,  and  other  court 
measures  are  not  limited  by  the  restriction* 
imposed  on  Federal  court  action  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  NorrlB- 
La  Guardla  Act. 

V.    LISTING    OF   STRATEGIC     DEFENSE   FAdLlnKS 

Section  5  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  prepare  a  list  of  strategic  defense  facilitie* 
to  which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
apply,  and  to  have  the  list  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  any  necessary 
changes  therein.  If  for  any  reason  such  as 
security,  it  is  seemed  necessary  not  to  include 
a  strategic  defense  facility  In  such  a  pub- 
lished list,  and  a  labor  dispute  threatens  to 
occur  at  such  facility,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  parties  to  the  dispute  that  such 
facility  Is  a  strategic  defense  facility  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  applicable. 

VI.    SAVING    PROVISION 

Section  6  provides  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  no  Individual  shall  be  required  to 
perform  work  or  render  services  Involuntar- 
ily, and  that  no  Individual  quitting  of  work 
shall   be  considered  to  be  a  strike. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  which  would  prohibit  strikes  or 
other  work  stoppages  at  missile  sites  and 
other  defense  facilities,  provides  for 
compulsory  arbitration  to  settle  such 
labor  disputes.  As  I  have  stated  hereto- 
fore, it  Is  diflBcult  for  me  to  see  how 
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labor  or  management  can  raise  any 
serious  or  valid  objections  to  this  meas- 
ure since.  In  effect,  it  would  merely  re- 
quire by  law  that  which  they  claim  to 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to  do  already. 
I  refer  to  the  no-strike  pledge  given  to 
the  President,  in  cormection  with  their 
work  in  the  national  defense  program. 

I  feel  most  strongly,  in  this  period  of 
national  peril  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  against 
totalitarian  conunimism,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  required  to  de- 
pend solely  upon  volimtary  cooperation 
between  labor  and  management  to  as- 
sure the  uninterrupted  progress  of  our 
missile  and  space  programs.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  because  such  assur- 
ances of  voluntary  cooperation  have  not 
proven  to  be  wholly  reliable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant  to  de- 
clare a  policy  of  support  on  my  part  for 
compulsory  arbitration  in  all  manner  of 
labor  disputes.  I  should  like  to  avoid 
it  in  almost  every  circumstance.  How- 
ever, as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
which  made  a  rather  searching  inquiry 
into  practices  being  engaged  in  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  Vandenberg.  and  other  mis- 
sile sites  early  in  1961,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  public  interest  and 
the  national  security  required  some 
action  of  this  kind. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  as  a 
result  of  the  inquiry  scandalous  dis- 
closures were  made,  which  prompted 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  what  he  termed  a  Presiden- 
tial Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission. 
Thereafter  there  was  obtained  from  at 
least  most  of  the  unions  whose  members 
were  employed  at  those  sites  a  voluntary 
no-strike  pledge. 

The  Missile  Sites  Commission  of  the 
President  has  no  power  other  than  to 
urge,  to  encourage,  to  solicit,  to  plead 
for  and  to  offer  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

As  a  result  of  the  disclosures  that  were 
made  by  the  committee  I  introduced  the 
bill  shortly  thereafter.  I  wish  to  point 
out  the  results  that  were  achieved. 

The  very  striking  result  at  the  time 
the  committee  began  to  investigate  into 
that  situation  was  related  to  the  fact 
that  we  found  that  1  man-day  of  labor 
was  being  lost  for  every  73  days  worked. 

Most  of  the  strikes  were  useless.  Some 
of  them  were  mercenary  strikes,  simply 
to  put  the  Government  on  a  spot,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  the  contractor  to 
reach  a  deadline,  a  scheduled  time  of 
completion  on  a  job.  unless  he  would  hire 
people  to  work  overtime  and  in  some  in- 
stances pay  for  triple  time  and  quadruple 
time,  depending  upon  the  circumstances 
of  work.  Work  stoppages  were  deliber- 
ately caused  to  bring  about  such  con- 
ditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  disclosures  made  by 
the  committee  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Presidential  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  introduction  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  I  have 
again  introduced  today,  the  work  stop- 
pages from  the  1st  of  June  1961 
through  December  1961  dropped  from  1 
man-day  of  labor  lost  out  of  every  73 


days  worked  to  1  man-<lay  of  labor  lost 
out  of  every  1^90  days  worked,  in  round 
numbers. 

That  was  a  very  satisfactory  record. 
The  work  of  the  committee,  I  think,  did 
considerable  good. 

But  then  the  trend  began  to  move  the 
other  way  again  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  involve 
solely  the  missile  bases.  There  have 
been  some  harmful  strikes  in  defense 
plants. 

I  am  stating  my  view,  and  I  know  some 
others  share  it — p>ossibly  many.  It  is  my 
position  that  our  Government  has  a 
great  power  to  protect  itself.  It  has  au- 
thority and  exercises  authority  to  walk 
into  the  homes  of  other  Senators  and 
into  my  home,  to  draft  my  son  or  the 
sons  of  other  Senators,  and  to  take  them 
away  from  their  normal  hves.  from  the 
pursuit  of  education,  from  their  family 
associations  and  ties,  from  the  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs,  and  put  them  in  train- 
ing camps,  train  them  as  soldiers,  and 
assign  them  to  places  to  serve  their  cotm- 
trj- — to  fight  and  to  die.  if  necessary. 

When  our  Government  exercises  that 
power  for  the  protection  of  all  of  us.  our 
Government  also  ought  to  exercise  a 
power  commensurate  with  that,  at  least, 
to  protect  the  soldier  who  protects  and 
defends  us. 

Our  Government  should  make  certain 
that  the  enemy  these  men  face,  in  this 
period  of  world  crisis  in  particular,  dur- 
ing which  we  are  in  a  race  with  a  deadly 
enemy,  is  not  the  better  equipped.  Our 
Government  should  make  certain  that 
our  soldiers  are  not  handicapped,  that 
their  efforts  are  not  impaired,  that  their 
fighting  potential  is  not  being  weakened 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  strike  behind 
the  lines  may  prevent  them  from  getting 
the  equipment  and  the  wherewithal 
needed  to  fight  and  to  defend  our  coun- 
try, from  getting  it  on  time,  from  getting 
the  best  of  it,  and  getting  the  most  of 
it — weapons  which  can  be  developed, 
which  we  have  developed,  or  we  are  de- 
veloping, which  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  enemy  they  may  face. 

The  right  to  strike  behind  the  service- 
man is  a  right  that  should  be  restricted 
and  controlled.  That  is  what  I  propose 
to  do  in  this  bill.  When  a  strike  occurs, 
when  it  threatens  our  national  security, 
when  it  threatens  to  endanger  the  boys 
we  have  drafted,  or  those  who  have  vol- 
unteered to  serve  their  countrs-,  the  bill 
would  simply  prevent  the  manager,  the 
contractor,  the  owner  of  a  factory,  or  a 
labor  organization  and  the  men  who 
compose  it  from  taking  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  would  place  in  jeopardy  the 
men  who  are  at  the  front  or  on  the  firing 
line,  who  have  been  drafted  or  who  are 
otherwise  ready  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

We  say  to  them,  "You  will  have  to 
arbitrate  the  dispute."  That  is  as  fair 
to  one  as  it  is  to  the  other.  Neither  side 
knows  how  it  will  come  out  in  the  dis- 
pute, but  we  say  to  the  parties,  "You 
must  not  stop  work;  you  must  arbitrate." 
If  there  is  some  fear  that  one  side  will 
lose  in  the  arbitration,  it  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  have  them  make  a  settlement. 

That  is,  in  effect,  what  the  bill  does.  I 
shall  present  some  further  arguments  for 


It,  because  it  Is  strongly  needed  in  this 
period  erf  national  peril.  The  President 
said  the  otho-  day  that,  ''Jthough  there 
have  been  reverses  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Communists,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
permit  us  to  indulge  in  complacency  and 
to  be  content  and  to  feel  we  have  a  su- 
periority that  will  remain  adequate  to 
deter  a  would-be  aggressor,  without 
bothering  to  keep  alert,  and  not  only  to 
keep  the  superiority,  if  we  have  it,  but 
to  insure  that  that  superiority,  and  an 
even  augmented  superiority,  will  con- 
tinue to  make  certain  that  we  have  a 
deterrent. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  a  deter- 
rent. I  think  Khrushchev  knew  we  had 
the  deterrent,  or  he  would  not  have  with- 
drawn from  Cuba  when  he  was  given  the 
ultimattim  to  do  so. 

I  read  a  headline  in  today's  press — I 
did  not  read  the  article — which  pointed 
out  that  Khrushchev  made  a  si>eech  yes- 
terday to  the  Communist  Congress  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  great  power 
of  this  country  and  acknowledged  that 
communism  could  not  win  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  had  one.  If  they 
thought  they  could  win,  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  what  their  course  of  action  would 
be.    We  must  keep  the  deterrent. 

If  it  is  right  to  take  a  young  man  who 
is  physically  fit  and  intelligent  away 
from  his  family,  his  loved  ones,  his  pur- 
suit of  an  education,  his  right  and  oppor- 
tunity to  a  job,  and  pay  him  a  small 
grant  to  serve  his  country,  it  is  right  for 
the  Government  to  require  that  those 
with  whom  it  contracts  to  furnish  weap- 
onry, facilities,  tind  necessities  will  not 
engage  in  work  stoppages  that  would  im- 
pede the  flow  of  the  needed  materials  to 
that  soldier.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

This  Government  clearly  has  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  to  protect  itself 
by  appropriate  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  any  delay  whatsoever  in  the 
defense  programs  upon  which  oiu-  very 
existence  as  a  nation  depends.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  Congress  will 
refuse  to  enact  such  legislation. 

Although  Congress  has  been  regularly 
appropriating  billions  upon  biUions  of 
dollars  to  insure  that  oxir  space  and  mis- 
sile programs  will  be  carried  to  comple- 
tion with  all  possible  speed,  we  find  that 
those  programs  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  unnecessarily  delayed  by  wildcat 
strikes,  work  stoppages,  and  deliberate 
policies  of  low  productivity  engaged  in 
by  workers  on  various  defense  projects. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  astoimding.  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  the  rate  of  productivity 
of  workers  engaged  at  missile  bases  in 
some  instances  has  reached  below  50 
percent  of  normal  capacity. 

They  are  deliberate  slowdowns,  work 
stoppages,  mercenary  in  their  purposes 
and  in  their  consequences. 

From  the  time  the  President's  Missile 
Sites  Labor  Commission  was  established 
on  May  26.  1961.  to  the  end  of  1962, 
19,434  man-days  of  labor  have  been  lost 
at  our  missile  sites  because  of  strikes — 
and  that  was  on  a  no-strike  pledge. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  despite  the  efforts 
of.  the  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission. 
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this  record  of  man -days  lost  due  to 
strikes,  would  have  been  even  more 
shocking,  had  there  not  been  always 
present  the  imminent  possibility  of  legis- 
lation, such  as  I  am  here  proposing  and 
which  I  also  proposed  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, being  enacted  into  law.  It  re- 
mains a  serious  question,  however,  as  to 
how  long  the  mere  pendency  of  such 
legislation  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  sub- 
stantial deterrent  to  strikes  which  dis- 
rupt vital  work  at  our  missile  sites. 
Anyway,  these  19,434  man-days  lost  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Missile  Sites 
Labor  Commission  ends  at  the  missile 
site. 

It  does  not  extend  into  the  defense 
plants. 

This  commission  has  no  authority  in 
the  many  defense  plants  throughout  the 
coimtry  where  missiles  and  other  imple- 
ments of  defense  are  produced.  During 
the  calendar  year  1962,  I  am  advised, 
there  were  seven  work  stoppages  of  major 
import,  in  what  can  be  termed  defense 
establishments.  The  total  man-days  lost 
at  those  plants  is  673,427. 

I  need  only  to  enumerate  those  seven 
plants,  and  the  man-days  lost  at  each 
of  them  due  to  strikes,  to  emphasize  the 
disastrous  consequences  to  our  national 
defense  effort.  Sperry  Gyroscope.  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  man-days  lost  55,528;  Re- 
public Aviation  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
man-days  lost  474,282;  Electric  Boat  Co., 
Oroton,  Conn.,  man-days  lost  76,750; 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  and  U.S. 
Army  Missile  Command  Headquarters, 
man-days  lost  6,930;  Hercules  Powder, 
Bacckiis,  Utah,  man-days  lost  5,175; 
Aerojet  General  Corp.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  man-days  lost  17,762;  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbsmk  and  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  man-days  lost  37,000. 

And  some  contend  that  1962  was  an  un- 
usually good  year  relatively  speaking.  If 
so,  how  much  more  disastrous  to  our  de- 
fense program  a  bad  year  could  be. 

Also  bear  in  mind  that  these  were  not 
the  only  strikes  that  affected  our  defense 
effort,  but,  for  one  reeison  or  another, 
they  were  the  more  important  of  such 
strikes  that  occurred  in  defense  estab- 
lishments. 

One  of  these,  the  Lockheed  dispute,  is 
about  to  reach  the  last  step  beyond 
which  there  is  no  authority  under  exist- 
ing law  for  the  Government  to  take  fur- 
ther action.  The  Lockheed  plants  are 
operating  now  about  half  way  through 
the  80-day  Taft-Hartley  injunction 
period.  At  the  end  of  that  period  there 
wiU  be  nc  authority  under  existing  law 
by  which  lo  insure  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  Polaris  missile  and  our 
principal  antisubmarine  aircraft.  I  sub- 
mit that  I'lis  Nation  should  not  permit 
its  safety  to  be  thus  jeopardized  and  pos- 
sibly its  very  existence  to  be  thus  im- 
periled. 

I  have  pointed  out,  in  my  remarks  on 
the  other  bill  I  introduced  this  afternoon 
with  respect  to  antitrust  legislation,  that 
the  present  strike  in  the  transportation 
field,  the  dock  strike,  the  longshoreman 
strike  on  the  east  coast,  has  already 
passed  the  80-day  period  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  remedy,  that  that  provision 


has  been  completely  exhausted,  and  that 
the  strike  is  still  in  progress. 

WiU  that  happen  in  the  Lockheed 
plant,  where  we  are  building  one  of  the 
most  vital  weapons  for  the  security  of 
the  free  world?  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  workers  will  resiune  their  strike  at 
the  end  of  the  80-day  period.  They  can 
do  so.  If  they  do,  when  the  80-day 
period  has  expired,  I  have  said  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  powerless,  the  Congress  has  given 
the  Government  no  further  authority  to 
act.  What  can  we  do?  Shall  we  leave 
it  that  way?  Is  that  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  a  responsi- 
bility in  this  situation?  What  can  the 
answer  be? 

Mr.  President,  unless  effective  legisla- 
tion is  enacted,  we  will  continue  to  be 
confronted  from  time  to  time  with  strikes 
and  work  stoppages  which  will  gravely 
impair  our  defense  program  and  do  it 
irreparable  injury,  thereby  imperiling 
the  very  safety  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  heretofore  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  need  for  legislation  to  safeguard 
our  defense  program  from  the  ever-re- 
curring strikes  and  work  stoppages  with 
which  it  has  been  plagued.  Similarly, 
during  much  of  the  past  2  years,  edi- 
torials appearing  in  some  of  our  leading 
newspapers  have  commented  on  the  vital 
need  for  legislation  to  prevent  strikes 
against  the  national  security  and  against 
the  country  itself.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  of  those  editorials  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Record,  immedi- 
ately following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly the  national  security  should  be 
considered  above  what  are  often  nothing 
more  than  jurisdictional  disputes  and 
other  petty  complaints  of  union  mem- 
bers, many  times  so  petty  as  to  be 
ludicrous,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  they 
pose  to  our  vital  defense  and  prepared- 
ness programs. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  apply  to  both 
labor  and  management  and  would  pro- 
hibit harmful  and  disastrous  work  stop- 
pages in  the  vital  defense  facilities  of 
our  Nation.  It  would  also  provide  a 
tribunal  which  wUl  afford  redress  and 
before  whom  issues  can  be  heard  and 
resolved  by  due  process  of  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
bill  carefully.  I  do  not  beheve  I  can 
overemphasize  its  Importance.  I  submit 
this  measure  should  be  enacted  into  law 
early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Exhibit  1 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Sept    13 

1961] 

Missile-Base  Strikes  Against  the  Nation 
Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  haa  acted  In  the 
Interests  of  national  security  In  urging  an 
Immediate  end  to  work  stoppages  at  missile 
sites  under  construction  In  Colorado. 

The  outrageous  delays  In  building  the 
launching  bases  for  Intercontinental  ballU- 
tlc  missiles  in  the  Denver  area  are  pain- 
fully similar   to   the  long  series   of  strikes 
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that  have  hindered  missile  and  space  n^f 
ects  at  Cape  Canaveral  in  Plorlda^^        '" 

Three  wildcat  walkouts  in  Colorado  with 
In   the  past  week  are  a  national  dlsenuT 
Union  Jurisdictional  squabbles  and  quair?" 
ing    over    the    use    of    nonunion    labor    «•" 
understandably    important    to    the    neravn 
involved   but  surely  these  disputes  can  h!l 
settled  by  collective  bargaining,  mediation 
or  arbitration  without  Interrupting  work  rm' 
urgent  defense   projects. 

With  the  International  horizon  growing 
darker  under  gathering  clouds  of  crises  wttt 
Americans  answering  the  caU  to  mUitsw 
service  to  strengthen  the  Nation  in  an  emer 
gency  with  taxpayers  bearing  the  load  of 
recordbreaklng  defense  budgets,  the  vmmit- 
Igated  nerve  of  those  Colorado  strikers  U 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  come  nearlv  t^ 
a  boll.  '  ^ 

Is  this  an  emergency  or  isn't  It?  la  the 
danger  real  or  not?  Are  missiles  important 
to  U.S.  security  or  Eu-en't  they? 

The  administration  In  Washington  already 
has  answered  these  questions  In  the  afHrma. 
tlve.  It's  time  then,  for  a  tough  crackdown 
on  Irresponsible  elements,  whether  In  the 
ranks  of  labor  or  management,  whether  asso- 
ciated with  the  Government  or  private  en- 
terprise, who  believe  they  can  slow  down 
vital  defense  projects  at  will  and  with 
impunity. 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Banner.  Aug.  17,  1982] 

Strike-Idled  Plants  Still  the  Space  Blow 

at  Home 

In  the  wake  of  "orbiting  duet"  claim  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  handful  of  electrical 
workers  have  thrown  up  picket  lines  around 
facilities  at  Huntsvllle  and  have  halted  work 
on  40  projects,  most  of  which  are  connected 
with  important  phases  of  U.S.  space  pro- 
grams. 

If  there  .ever  has  been  a  gap  or  lag  in  U.8. 
space  efforts  months  ago  or  at  the  present, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  work  stoppages 
of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  contribut- 
ing factors. 

To  say  these  union  workers  picked  a  most 
Inopportune  time  to  engage  In  a  labor  dU- 
pute  must  be  classed  as  a  gross  understate- 
ment. They  moved  at  a  time  when  Soviet 
prestige  itself  Is  orbiting.  They  have  Idled 
1.500  workers  on  projects  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  and  the  Army  Ordnance 
Missile  Command. 

Only  a  year  ago.  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  reported  on  5 
months  of  testimony  and  factfinding  rela- 
tive to  work  stoppages  on  missile  and  space 
facilities.     He  said: 

"Wildcat  strikes,  work  stoppages,  slow- 
downs, featherbeddlng  and  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  low  productivity  on  the  part  of  some 
unions  and  workers  may  well  be  responsible 
to  a  substantial  degree  for  whatever  lagging 
behind  exists  In  our  space  and  missile  pro- 
grams. This  concerns  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country  who  loves  freedom. 
If  greed,  graft  and  extortions  are  to  dominate 
our  way  of  life  and  our  economy,  especially 
in  a  program  vital  to  our  survival,  it  is  time 
for  Americans  to  wake  up." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  McClellan  report 
there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that  It  was 
Justified.  For  Instance,  there  had  been  330 
strikes  at  test  sites  and  ballistic  missile 
bases,  totaling  a  loss  of  163,000  man-days. 

It  might  have  been  worse  If  certain  con- 
tractors had  not  agreed  to  such  fantastic 
wage  demands  as  paying  dltchdlggers  $287  a 
week,  truckdrlvers  $324  and  Journeymen 
electricians  as  high  as  $700.  Of  course,  many 
of  the  contractors  were  protected  from  loss 
by  cost-plus  contracts.  Thus,  the  additional 
expense  was  borne  by  the  ever-harried  tax- 
payer. 
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In  the  spring  of  1961,  a  no-strlke  pledge 
vas  secured.  It  helped,  but  It  was  no 
gcreamlng  success,  for  from  June  1961  to 
February  1962.  more  than  10,000  man-days 
were  lost.  Then,  last  month  unions  repre- 
senting 150.000  workers  set  a  strike  for  July 
23  which  would  have  brought  the  entire 
space  and  missile  program  to  sudden  halt. 
This  was  delayed  after  a  Joint  plea  by  Labor 
Secretary  Goldberg  and  President  Kennedy. 
A  60-day  waiting  period  was  set  which  is 
scheduled  to  end  September  21 — which  could 
be  a  fateful  day  In  the  history  of  our  space 

efforts. 

In  the  meantime,  now  the  electricians  have 
struck  In  Huntsvllle  and  unless  it  is  brought 
to  an  Inunedlate  e^id,  this  might  spread 
across  the  Nation. 

This  Is  further  evidence  that  legislation 
concerning  work  stoppages  In  the  field  of 
national  defense  Is  sorely  needed.  Senator 
McCLELLAN  said  last  August.  It  was  time  for 
Americans  to  wake  up.  A  year  has  gone  by. 
but  there  still  is  necessity  for  an  awakening. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Sept.  12,  1961 1 
Titan  Strike  a  National  Disservice 

Wildcat  strikers  who  walked  off  the  Job 
Friday  and  Monday  at  two  Titan  missile 
base  launching  sites  southeast  of  Denver  did 
their  country  a  disservice — and  were  well  on 
the  way  to  giving  their  unions  a  black  eye. 

According  to  reports,  the  workers  are  now 
back  on  the  Job. 

But  the  strike  did  halt  work  at  one  site 
and  slowed  It  at  the  other. 

For  purposes  of  this  editorial  we're  going 
to  discount  one  report  floating  around — that 
a  good  many  of  the  155  men  off  work  Mon- 
day simply  wanted  an  excuse  to  come  to 
Denver  to  see  the  American  Legion  parade. 

But  the  main  reason  given  after  the  strike 
started  Friday,  wasn't  much  better. 

The  claim  was  that  six  fencebuUders  at 
one  of  the  sites  were  not  being  paid  mini- 
mum scale  for  their  crafts  and  that  they 
were  being  denied  fringe  benefits  given  other 
workmen  at  the  six  Titan  sites. 

The  public,  generally,  Is  aware  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  dispute  and  that  work- 
ers often  have  real  grievances.  But  this 
small  Incident  seems  scarcely  a  valid  excuse 
for  shutting  down  a  defense-vital  construc- 
tion project  at  time  of  national  peril. 

It  seems  especially  ridiculous  when  a  Fed- 
eral committee,  set  up  for  Just  this  sort 
of  dispute,  already  had  taken  the  first  step 
toward  making  a  settlement. 

Union  ofBclals.  themselves,  had  appealed 
to  the  workers  not  to  strike  pending  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  committee  Is  President  Kennedy's  re- 
cently created  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commis- 
sion, set  up  In  the  wake  of  public  outcry 
over  labor-management  waste  and  misman- 
agement at  many  missile  bases  during  the 
last  2  years. 

The  President's  Commission  is  charged 
with  just  one  duty:  arbitrating  a  fair  set- 
tlement and  returning  construction  to  full 
speed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Because  of  this.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  valid 
reasons  for  the  construction  workers'  walk- 
out. 

If  their  desire  was  to  dramatize  their 
cause,  they  certainly  did  so — but  hardly  in 
a  way  that  will  gain  them  public  support 
or  confidence. 

The  realities  of  International  tension  are 
entirely  too  grim  to  permit  the  luxury  of 
missile  site  walkouts. 

[From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Aug.  18,  1962] 
Obstruction  in  Congress 
Disregard    for    a    no-strlke    pledge    by    the 
electrical  union  which  has  shut  down  prog- 
ress on  the  vital  work  of  the  Marshall  Space 


Flight  Center  in  HunUvlUe.  Ala.,  should  prod 
Congress  into  outlawing  such  stoppages. 

We  received  from  Senator  John  L.  McClc- 
LAI4,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  a  comment  on 
this  situation  some  months  ago.  "Recent 
developments  clearly  demonstrate  that  we 
cannot  rely  upon  voluntary  assurances  of 
lat>or  groups  that  no  work  stoppages  will 
occur,"  Senator  McClellan  said.  "We  sim- 
ply need  to  prohibit  by  law  those  practices 
that  definitely  delay,  hinder,  or  obstruct  our 
missile  and  space  programs,  and  particularly 
those  that  tend  to  sabotage  our  defense  ef- 
forts " 

Senator  McClellan  has  been  trying  to  get 
such  legislation  for  a  long  time.  The  Hunts- 
vllle strike  shows  how  costly  the  delay  has 
proved. 

Senator  John  Stennis.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, also  said  recently  that  "it  Is  time 
that  we  examined  existing  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  we  have  giv- 
en the  Government  adequate  statutory  au- 
thority to  prevent  strikes  in  areas  which 
are  vital  to  the  national  security."  Senator 
Stennis  has  demanded  "bold,  positive,  and 
immediate  action." 

But  it  has  not  been  forthcoming 

Yesterday  Stuart  Rothman.  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
ordered  Federal  attorneys  to  seek  a  court 
injunction  to  halt  the  electrical  union  pick- 
eting which  has  kept  more  than  1.200  other 
men  off  the  space  construction  Job  in  Hunts- 
vllle. It  was  granted  last  night.  TTils  has 
been  "last  resort"  action.  Initiated  under 
heavy  pressure  from  the  Federal  space 
agency.  NASA. 

Theoretically,  such  a  strike  should  have 
been  prevented  by  the  President's  Missile 
Sites  Labor  Commission,  but  Its  demands 
have  been  Ignored  by  the  obstructing  union. 

No  doubt  remains  that  Congress  must  cre- 
ate power  which  exceeds  that  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission.  The  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  has  made 
its  no-strlke  pledge  at  Huntsvllle  a  worth- 
less piece  of  paper 

The  Nation's  lunar-landing  program,  a 
central  part  of  our  space  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  being  Jeopardized  and  de- 
layed. A  space  official  has  said  the  strike 
could  cost  American  taxpayers  as  much  as  a 
million  dollars   a   day    In   long-range  effects. 

The  McClellan  bill  to  curb  such  space  and 
missile  work  stoppages  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  almo&t  11  months  ago.  It  Is  stuck 
in  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee.  A 
strong  public  outcry  may  be  needed  \o  bring 
it  out  for  Senate  action. 

Some  knuckle  rapping  is  due  for  Senator 
Pat  McNamara,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  the 
prolaborite  head  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
and  the  other  liberal  committeemen  who 
have  kept  this  urgent  legislation  under 
wraps. 

In  view  of  the  Huntsvllle  episode  they 
have  no  excuse  for  their  callous  Inaction. 


|Fr.  m  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Sept.  19.  1962] 
The  Basic  Issrys 

American  soldiers  guard  West  Berlin.  U.S. 
troops  are  stationed  around  the  globe.  Some 
of  our  sons  have  died  to  help  South  Vietnam 
defend  Itself  against  Red  guerrillas.  Russia 
threatens  to  send  intercontinental  rockets  if 
we  dare  touch  Communist  Cuba.  90  miles 
from  our  shore. 

And  how  do  Americans  react? 

Some  100.000  workers,  demanding  more 
uii'on  power,  are  prepared  to  close  down 
four  of  the  Nation's  prime  missile  industries 
this  week  end  unless  they  win  their  demand 
for  a  union  shop. 

Furthermore,  a  Presidential  board  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  firms  accept  the  union 
shop — which  means  a.l  employees  are  com- 


pelled to  Join  or  pay  dues  to  the  United  Aero- 
space Workers  Union  whether  they  wl«h  to — 
and  President  Kennedy  has  publloly  stated: 
"I  would  hope  the  companies  wotild  accept 

it." 

Mr  Kennedy's  main  argument  is  thtvt  there 
is  compulsory  unionism  in  other  Indtistries. 

In  saying  the  four  firms  should  accede  to 
the  union  demand,  the  President  added  that 
"if  there  is  a  strike,  the  responsibility  would 
be  very  clear." 

Thus  he  virtually  predicts  that  should  a 
strike  occtir,  he  will  not  invoke  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  could  stop  it. 

There  is  another  side  which  the  President 
ignores.  Senator  John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  who  is  on  both  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Space  Committees,  spoke  out  against 
this  same  strike  threat  when  it  arose  last 
July.  "The  basic  and  fundamental  issue," 
he  said  then,  "is  whether  any  person  or  any 
group  has  the  right  to  go  on  strike  against 
the  Nation's  security  and  against  the  country 
Itself." 

Senator  John  L  McClellan,  who  heads 
the  Government  Operations  Committee,  has 
been  trying  for  months  to  obtain  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  such  strikes  against 
the  Nation's  security,  but  his  efforts  have 
been  ingloriously  bottled  up  by  a  union- 
oriented  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee. 

"I  can't  do  this  Job  all  by  myself,"  Senator 
McClellan  has  said.  "I'm  accused  of  being 
antllabor  anyway.  There's  nothing  I  can  do 
unless  the  administration  gets  behind  it — 
and  they're  doing  nothing  this  year." 

Doing  nothing?  Wrong.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan. They're  doing  all  they  can  to  un- 
dermine the  firms  which  resist  creeping  un- 
ion power  over  America's  missile  defense. 

What  If  this  causes  higher  missile  costs? 
The  money  all  comes  from  the  taxpayers. 
And  it  sews  up  more  labor  votes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  cormnend  the  Senator  for  his  very 
forceful  presentation  with  respect  to  a 
most  distressing  situation  which  exists 
at  our  missile  and  other  military  indus- 
trial plants. 

Last  year,  when  the  Senator  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill,  I  had  some  remarks 
to  make  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  I 
expect  to  do  so  again  later  in  the  session. 

I  certainly  stand  with  him  in  the  hope 
that  progress  will  be  made  with  respect 
to  this  bill.  We  consider  a  great  many 
matters  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee in  connection  with  missile  sites  which 
are  under  construction,  and  the  items 
that  go  into  them,  as  well  as  many  other 
major  phases  of  our  vast  and  farflung 
military  programs. 

We  are  living  in  times  when  much 
depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  our  power 
of  retaliation  and  its  operating  in- 
stantly, and  when  much  reliance  is  be- 
ing placed  upon  missiles  and  similar 
weapons.  Therefore,  there  cannot  be 
anything  more  vital  and  more  essential 
to  our  protection  and  our  welfare  and 
our  security  than  the  very  items  about 
which  the  Senator  has  been  speaking. 
It  is  a  fundamental  issue.  It  is  not  one 
of  choice.  It  is  mandatory.  It  is  the 
question  of  whether  any  group  under  any 
circumstances  has  the  power — never  the 
right,  but  even  the  ix)wer — to  tie  up  our 
national  security  and  our  essential 
defense. 
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As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  remedies 
that  we  have  now  are  not  adequate. 
Something  more  must  be  done.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  move  along.  I  commend  the 
Senator  very  highly. 

Mr.  McCLELIiAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  I  am  glad  now  to  j^eld 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  introducing  the  bill, 
and  I  wish  to  join  with  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor  on  this  vital  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. It  is  a  most  Important  bill, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  pass 
it  without  delay. 

The  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
security  of  the  Nation  and  the  welfare 
and  the  future  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  at  stake  in  this  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  Senator  has  delivered  a  magnifi- 
cent address  this  afternoon.  I  hope 
every  Senator  and  every  citizen  of  the 
country  will  read  the  address.  Agalo  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas upon  his  able  and  splendid  presenta- 
tion on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  McCLELl^jAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

If  I  may  do  so,  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPENSES  OP  COMMITTEE  AT- 
TENDING FUNERAL  OP  SENATOR 
CHAVEZ 

During  Mr.  McClelian's  remarks 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  yield  the  floor,  but  I  shall 
be  happy  to  shield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota — if  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
the  floor— in  order  that  he  may  ask  a 
question  or  may  request  the  making  of 
an  insertion  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  have  asked  the  Senator  whether  he 
win  yield — and  he  is  most  considerate 
to  do  so — in  order  to  have  the  Senate 
take  up  a  resolution  which  should  be 
acted  on  today.  It  was  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  relates  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  and  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Senator  Chavez.  I 
wish  to  offer  the  resolution  without  in 
any  way  prejudicing  the  rights  of  any 
Senator  in  connection  with  the  debate 
relating  to  the  rules.  So  I  wish  to  re- 
quest the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution— just  as  the  Senate  did  some 
2  days  ago  in  connection  with  other 
measures. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  think  it  quite  appropriate  for  me 
to  yield  for  that  purpose;  and  I  am  happy 
to  do  so,  imder  the  conditions  stated  by 
the  Senator  from.  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 


Therrfore.  Mr.  President.  I  offer,  and 
send  to  the  desk,  a  resolution ;  and,  un- 
der the  conditions  laid  down— that  is  to 
say,  without  In  any  way  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  any  Senator,  or  without  in  any 
way  affecting  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  rules — I  submit  the  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  and  request  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  44) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Humphrey,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  An- 
derson, was  read,  as  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  arrange  for  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico! 
on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 
Without  objection,  the  resolution  is  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  been  very 
happy  to  yield  for  the  submission  of  the 
resolution  and  for  the  taking  of  action 
on  it  by  the  Senate.  i 

PROHEBmON  OF  EXPENDITURE 
FOR  PUBLIC  FUNDS  FOR  CERTAIN 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJ- 
ECTS 

During  Mr.  McClellan's  remarks 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me,  in 
order  to  permit  me  to  introduce  a  bill, 
out  of  order,  without  commenting  on  If 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose,  if  it  is  understood 
that  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr 
Eastland],  I  Introduce  a  bill  for  which 
I  request  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  293)  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  for  certain 
military  construction  projects  not  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Eastland)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services, 


January  t^ 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 


Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Millbr]  «,h 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  [Mr.  UusS! 
and  Mr.  Young],  I  send  to  the  desk  tS 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  exemS 
from  compulsory  coverage  under  the  ol<i 
age  and  survivors  disability  insuranr* 
programs  self-employed  individuals  whn 
hold  certain  religious  beliefs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthm.f 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  u^a 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  294)  to  exempt  from  com 
pulsory  coverage  under  the  old-age  sur 
vivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
self-employed  individuals  who  hold  c«^ 
tain  reUgious  beliefs,  introduced  by  Mr 
Clark  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  Iden- 
tical  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  When  the  bill  reached  the  House 
the  criticism  was  made  Jh&i  the  bill  was 
unconstitutional. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  exempt  from  social  security 
taxes  members  of  religious  denomina- 
tions  who  have  a  religious  objection  to 
insurance,  and,  therefore,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  social  security  premiums. 

If  the  bill  were  enacted  into  law.  these 
people,  the  plain  people,  as  they  are 
known  in  my  State,  or  the  Amish.  as 
they  are  known  in  many  other  localities 
and  who  live  in  various  States  of  the 
Union,  would  be  reUeved  from  the  pay- 
ment of  social  security  taxes,  but  they 
would  also  be  required  to  forgo  any  bene- 
fits under  the  social  security  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  right  what 
we  consider  an  injustice  in  terms  of  civil 
liberties  to  a  very  small  group  of  people. 
They  reside  mostly  in  Pennsylvania 
Ohio,  and  Iowa. 

These  plain  people  have  strong  reli- 
gious scruples  against  receiving  any  in- 
surance benefits,  including  social  security 
benefits.  In  addition,  they  make  gen- 
erous and  conscientious  efforts  to  take 
care  of  their  o\^•n  elder  citizens  who  may 
be  disabled. 

The  U.S.  (^"ernment  should  not  have 
to  remain  in  its  present  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  levy  against  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  simple  belongings  of 
these  honest  and  upright  people  in  order 
to  exact  the  dollars  due  for  social  secu- 
rity taxes. 

Our  bill  would  permit  those  having 
firm  religious  views  against  insurance  to 
file  applications  for  exemption  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  If  the  Secretary  found  that 
the  applications  were  filed  in  good  faith, 
and  that  the  religious  group  in  question 
made  ample  provision  for  its  older  citi- 
zens, he  would  be  authorized  to  approve 
the  application. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  constitu- 
tional question  was  raised  last  year.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Colin  F.  Stam,  well 
known  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  pointing  out  that  there  Is  no 
really  serious  constitutional  question  in- 
volved here;  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  clearly  constitutional 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  tbx  XJtntBi  States, 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal 

Reventje  Taxation. 
Washington,  November  9, 1962. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
XJJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

pgAB  Senator  Clark:  You  asked  us  at  our 
convenience  to  give  you  a  memorandum  on 
the  constitutionality  of  an  amendment 
which  would  exempt  from  self-employment 
tax  certain  Individuals  whose  religious  be- 
liefs prevent  them  from  accepting  or  partici- 
pating In  social  security  benefits.  The 
amendment  relates  to  the  Amlsh  sect  who, 
under  their  religious  teachings,  cannot  ac- 
cept the  benefits  of  social  security  even 
though  they  are  now  required  to  pay  premi- 
ums in  the  form  of  a  tax  levied  by  the 
United  States. 

The  constitutional  question  Involved  Is  as 
to  whether  these  people  can  be  excepted 
from  the  social  security  tax,  since  they  have 
religious  scruples  against  receiving  social 
security  benefits.  Your  amendment  would 
permit  those  who,  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs,  cannot  secure  social  security  benefits, 
to  file  exemption  from  the  social  security 
tax.  The  question  Is  whether  or  not  such  an 
exemption  would  be  constitutional.  Under 
your  amendment  all  persons  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced are  treated  alike,  and  no  person 
would  be  prevented  from  paying  the  self- 
cmployment  tax  If  he  chose  to  do  so.  The 
amendment  appears  to  apply  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States  and.  there- 
fore, does  not  violate  the  uniformity  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  Moreover.  It  does  not 
appear  to  violate  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
since  Individuals  similarly  circumstanced 
are  treated  alike.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  not  apply  unless  for  taxation 
purposes  the  classification  Is  so  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  as  to  produce  a  gross  and  pat- 
ent inequality.  I  do  not  believe  that  your 
amendment  could  be  construed  as  an  un- 
reasonable classification.  The  amendment 
would  apply  the  exemption  only  to  those  In- 
dividuals who  are  forbidden  by  the  teach- 
ings of  their  church  from  accepting  social 
security  benefits,  and  we  know  that  the  tax 
on  self-employment  Income  is  levied  to  pro- 
vide social  security  benefits. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Colin  F.  Stam. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  enti- 
tled 'The  Revolt  of  the  Plain  People." 
written  by  Clarence  W.  Hall,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  Novem- 
ber 1962.  The  article  explains  in  greater 
detail  the  sound,  equitable  position  of 
these  plain  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Revolt  of  the  Plain  People 
(By  Clarence  Vl^.  Hall) 
One  day  this  fall,  a  small  group  of  bearded 
members  of  the  Amlsh  sect  will  hitch  their 
horses  and  buggies  to  parking  meters  In 
Pittsburgh  and,  clutching  their  broad  black 
hats  against  their  buttonless  Jackets,  will  file 
solemnly  Into  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  Judge's  gavel  will 
rap  the  court  to  order,  a  clerk  will  Intone, 
"Valentine  Y.  Byler  versus  the  United  States 
of  America" — and  thus  will  open  one  of  the 


oddest   trials   In   the   history   of   U.S.   Juris- 
prudence. 

To  the  Amish,  the  trial  will  determine  one 
thing  only:  whether  they  may  legally  refuse, 
on  religious  grounds,  to  participate  In  the 
social  security  system.  But  to  the  Nation 
It  will  present  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
proudly  self-reliant  segment  of  Americans 
having  to  buck  the  might  of  our  huge  bu- 
reaucracy to  establish  their  right  not  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Government. 

Among  the  Amlsh,  called  the  •plain  peo- 
ple," taking  care  of  themselves  Is  a  deeply 
held  principle.  Their  way  of  life  Is  distin- 
guished by  devout  religious  faith,  by  hard 
work,  thrift,  frugality  and  self-sufficiency; 
by  husking  bees,  apple-p.irlng  parties  and 
barn  raisings,  and  by  rejection  of  such 
wordly  developments  us  autos,  tractors  and 
electricity.  That  way  of  life  may  be  regarded 
as  quaint  by  some  Americans.  Not  quaint, 
however,  Is  its  end  product. 

Tourists  passing  through  Amish  settle- 
ments In  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
marvel  at  the  lush  fertility  of  their  fields,  the 
fatness  of  their  cattle,  the  sleekness  of  their 
horses,  the  sparkle  of  their  freshly  painted 
houses  and  barns.  And  anyone  bothering 
to  check  would  also  find  that  there  is  among 
them  no  crime  rate,  no  divorce  or  broken 
homes,  no  Juvenile  delinquency,  no  unem- 
ployment or  old-age  problems. 

No  member  of  their  sect.  Amlshmen  take 
pride  In  pointing  out,  has  ever  appeared  on 
relief  rolls,  even  during  the  depression. 
Without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  fumbling 
panaceas  Congre.'is  has  voted  for  farmers, 
and  without  a  nickel  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  crop  payments,  Amlshmen 
manage  to  be  among  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  In  the  Nation.  They  refuse  sub- 
sidles,  destroy  no  crops. 

Most  of  all.  they  cherish  their  self-suffi- 
ciency. If  calamity  overtakes  an  Amlshman, 
his  neighbors  flock  In  to  help  him.  If  his 
barn  burns  down  or  a  new  addition  is  needed, 
all  Amlsh  families  in  the  area  contribute  la- 
bor, time,  and  money  to  help.  "If  any  pro- 
vide not  for  his  own,"  they  quote  from  the 
Bible,  "he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel."  This,  they  reason, 
forbids  any  t.fiklng  out  of  insurance.  An 
Amlshman's  neighbors,  they  hold,  are  his  in- 
surance policy. 

It  was  the  prohibition  against  insurance 
that  catapulted  the  Amish  onto  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma  when,  in  1954,  the  social  se- 
curity code  was  amended  to  Include  self- 
supporting  farmers.  To  Government  agents 
trying  to  Induce  them  to  report  and  pay  up, 
they  explained:  "We  Amlsh  ha\e  our  own 
social   security;   we   need  no  other  kind   " 

Especially  obdurate  were  members  of  the 
Old  Order  Amlsh.  plainest  of  the  "plain  peo- 
ple." some  19,000  in  number.  When  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agents  moved  in  to 
levy  on  their  bank  accounts,  many  quietly 
withdrew  their  savings.  When  attempts 
were  made  to  attach  checks  due  them  from 
cooperatives  to  whom  they  sold  their  milk, 
co-op  officials  (many  of  them  Amish)  re- 
fused to  sign  the  checks.  Frustrated,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agents  began  seiz- 
ing Amlsh  cows  and  horses. 

Chosen  for  special  attention  in  western 
Pennsylvania  was  Valentine  Byler.  a  tall. 
quiet  Amlsh  farmer  whose  well-ordered  acres 
lie  near  New  Wilmington.  Late  in  1959.  local 
IRS  agents  computed  Byler's  social  security 
assessments  for  the  3  previous  years,  esti- 
mated that  he  owed  $214  43.  Presented  with 
the  bill,  Byler  explained:  "We  Amish  pay  our 
taxes  because  the  Bible  says.  'Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.'  But 
our  religion  forbids  Insurance."  To  argu- 
ments that  social  security  Is  not  technically 
Insurance,  but  a  tax,  he  replied,  "Doesn't 
the  title  say  'Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance'  ?" 


They  next  tried  to  levy  on  his  bank  ac- 
count; he  had  none.  Served  with  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  In  court,  Byler  ignored  it. 
Cited  for  contempt,  he  was  brought  Into  the 
U.S.  district  court  In  Pittsburgh.  The  Judge 
took  one  look  at  Byler,  standing  calmly  be- 
fore him,  and  angrily  demanded  of  the  IRS 
agents,  "Don't  you  have  anything  better  to 
do  than  to  take  a  peaceful  man  off  his  farm 
and  drag  him  Into  court?"  He  dismissed  the 
case. 

Then  local  IRS  agents  pulled  the  coup 
that  brought  down  public  Indignation  on 
their  heads.  Last  spring.  Just  at  plowing 
time,  three  IRS  men  strode  across  the  Byler 
fields  to  where  Byler  was  standing  with  his 
team  of  Belgian  mares.  They  unhitched  the 
team,  led  the  mares  to  a  waiting  truck  and 
trundled  off  down  the  road  toward  New 
Castle. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  mares  were  put  up 
at  auction:  with  harness  thrown  In,  they 
brought  $460.  After  deduction  of  "expenses" 
such  as  auction  fees,  transportation  and 
boarding  of  the  horses — plus  the  social  secu- 
rity assessment — $37.89  was  left.  This 
amount  was  sent  to  Byler. 

The  selzxxre  and  auction,  publicly  held, 
kicked  up  a  national  ruckus.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  called  the  action  "welfarism 
gone  mad. "  demanded  to  know  "what  kind 
of  welfare'  Is  It  that  take  a  farmer's  horses 
away  at  spring-plowing  time  In  order  to  dra- 
goon a  whole  community  Into  a  'benefit' 
scheme  It  neither  needs  nor  wants,  and 
which  offends  its  deeply  held  religious 
scruples"  Letters  Jammed  Byler's  mailbox, 
many  with  money  in  them.  Angry  messages 
poured  into  Congress. 

This  was  not  the  first  Congress  had  heard 
of  the  conflict.  The  Amlsh  had  already 
sought  Congress'  aid.  For,  from  the  time 
the  conflict  began,  the  Amlsh  leaders  had 
felt,  deeply  and  sincerely,  that  their  cher- 
ished way  of  life  was  threatened.  Beyond 
their  conviction  that  the  Government's  move 
violated  constitutional  guarantees  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
the  fact  that  they  associate  public  welfare 
with  handouts  (a  very  dirty  word  In  the 
Amlsh  lexicon),  was  their  knowledge  that, 
as  one  ancient  patriarch  of  the  Old  Order 
told  me.  "Allowing  our  members  to  shift 
their  Interdependence  on  each  other  to  de- 
pendence upon  any  outside  source  would 
Inevitably  lead  to  the  breakup  of  our  order." 
Senator  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, indignantly  protested  to  IRS,  saying, 
"The  Amlsh  are  among  the  most  respected 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  contribution 
to  American  Ideals  of  thrift  and  self-reliance 
has  written  an  outstanding  chapter  in  our 
history." 

One  of  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Amlsh 
is  Harold  E.  Burns,  former  publisher  of  the 
New  Wilmington  Globe,  with  whom  I  visited 
among  the  Amlsh.  Burns  Is  fond  of  quoting 
Papa  Yoder  who.  in  the  Broadway  mtislcal 
"Plain  and  Fancy,"  says  to  a  city  man: 
"Look  around  you,  mister!  Look  In  your 
world,  and  look  here.  Poor  i>eopIe  you  have 
plenty,  and  worried  people  and  afraid.  Here 
we  are  not  afraid.  We  do  not  have  all  your 
books  and  learning,  but  we  know  what  Is 
right.  We  do  not  destroy;  we  build  only." 
When  the  pressures  first  began,  some 
Amish,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  paid 
the  social  security  tax  or  simply  allowed 
without  protest  the  levies  on  their  bank  ac- 
counts. Their  resistance  stiffened,  however, 
when  Amish  leaders  made  it  plain  that  any 
further  compliance  would  Invite  the  invok- 
ing of  the  order's  severest  penalty:  shun- 
ning. Under  the  shun  an  Amlshman  be- 
comes a  pariah.  He  cannot  eat,  sleep,  talk, 
do  business,  or  go  to  church  with  any  other 
Amlshman.  The  shun  forbids  any  form  of 
aid.  unless  he  becomes  HI  or  Is  in  dire  need. 
At  the  same  time.  66  bishops  of  the  Old 
Order  Amlsh  drew  up  an  appeal  to  Congress. 
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It  waa  read  Into  the  Conorxbsional  Rccoro 
by  Repreeentatlve  Patti.  B.  Daoux  and  tliere 
it  sank  without  a  ripple.  As  IRS  harass- 
ments  and  selziires  went  on,  Anilsh  leaders 
met  again,  drew  up  another  statement  to 
accompany  a  bill  introduced  by  Daoxti. 
The  statement  plaintively  asked  "in  what 
way  would  It  injure  the  Social  Security 
Act"  If  the  AmlBh  were  to  be  allowed  to  care 
lor  their  own,  and  added,  "We  do  not  want 
to  be  burdensome,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
lose  our  birthright  to  everlasting  glory, 
therefore  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  live  our 
faith."  When  both  thU  statement  and 
Dagtte's  bill  evoked  no  action,  Anilsh  leaders 
decided  to  go  to  court. 

Amish  attitude  toward  going  to  court  has 
always  been  dim,  influenced  by  the  Bibli- 
cal injunction,  "If  any  man  sue  thee  and 
take  thy  coat,  give  him  also  thy  cloak." 
Non-Amish  friends  labored  to  make  them 
see  that  this  did  not  apply  to  abandoning 
one's  religious  principles.  Finally  they 
agreed  that  "it  is  not  shameful  to  go  into 
a  court  of  law;  it  is  only  shameful  to  go  for 
a  shameful  purpose." 

Thus,  after  Valentine  Byler's  horses  were 
seized  and  sold,  the  Amish  engaged  a  New 
York  lawyer,  Shephard  Kole,  to  represent 
them.  In  Washington,  Kole  and  several 
Amish  bishops  spent  days  conferring  with 
top  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  IRS  Chief  Mortimer  Caplin, 
and  his  legal  staff  were  sympathetic  with  the 
Amish  request  but  baffled  at  how  to  meet  it 
within  the  law.  To  fears  that  exempting  the 
Amish  would  bring  an  avalanche  of  demands 
from  other  groups,  Kole  replied,  "What  other 
groups?  The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
approve  social  security,  want  it,  are  officially 
committed  to  participation  in  it — for  ex- 
ample, the  Mormons,  also  resolute  in  caring 
for  their  own,  and  even  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
who  generally  oppose  Grovermnent  intrusion 
In  matters  of  conscience." 

One  positive  result  of  the  Washington 
visit :  Caplin  agreed  to  a  moratorium  on  forc- 
ible seizures  of  Amish  property  until  the 
Federal  coiu-ts  could  decide  the  issue. 

Thus  the  stage  Is  set  for  the  trial  that,  to 
many  Americans,  will  be  a  melancholy  re- 
minder of  how  far  we've  drifted  from  the 
Pounding  Fathers'  concept  of  government  as 
something  to  foster  and  not  squelch  those 
independent  virtues  that  made  us  what  we 
are. 

If  the  Amish  lose  in  the  courts  they  will 
have  to  depend  on  congressional  passage  of 
one  of  the  many  bills  being  held  in  com- 
mittee pending  enough  public  demand  to 
bring  them  out.  Most  likely  to  come  out,  if 
sufficient  pressiu-e  builds  up.  Is  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Joseph  F.  Clark,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  and  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Barrt  Goldwatkr,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  and  Frank  Lausche,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  which  would  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  exempt,  upon  application  certified 
by  responsible  authority,  "any  individual 
who  is  a  member  of  any  recognized  church 
or  religious  sect  the  teachings  of  which  for- 
bid its  members  from  accepting  social  insur- 
ance benefits." 

And  if  the  Amish  lose  In  Congress,  too? 
Then,  say  Amish  leaders,  they  may  have  to 
seek  some  other  land  where  they  can  live 
with  their  consciences.  What  would  such  an 
Amish  "move-out"  portend?  William  H. 
Fltzpatrlck,  editor  of  the  Ledger-Star  of  Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth,  Va.,   suggests   an  answer: 

"When  the  last  Amish  buggy  has  disap- 
peared from  the  dusty  byroad — or  has  been 
sold  like  Valentine  Byler's  plov/  horses — it 
will  mark  more  than  the  passing  of  a  sect 
of  people  overwhelmed  by  time  and  change. 
It  win  mark  also  the  passing  of  a  freedom: 
the  freedom  of  people  to  live  their  lives  im- 
dlsturbed  by  their  government  so  long  as 
they  disturb  no  others. 


"It  was  a  freedom  the  country  once 
thought  important." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recorb  a  letter  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  addressed  to  me, 
under  date  of  September  19,  1962,  rela- 
tive to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
amendment  adopted  last  year  to  H.R. 
10606.  exempting  these  plain  people  from 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  holding  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  quite  clearly 
constitutional. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Library  op  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washington,  DC.  September  19.  1962. 
To:  Hon.  Joseph  Clark. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:     Constitutionality    of    amendment 
adopted   by   Senate   to  H.R.    10606,   ex- 
empting members  of  Amish  faith  from 
Social  Security  Act. 

This  amendment  would  exclude  from 
social  security  coverage,  under  stated  condi- 
tions, self-employed  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  faith  whose  established 
tenets  forbid  the  acceptance  of  any  insur- 
ance benefits. 

We  believe  this  amendment  is  constitu- 
tional. Since  It  establishes  the  same  rule 
for  all  persons  similarly  situated  throughout 
the  United  States,  it  meets  the  requirement 
of  geographical  uniformity  Imposed  by  arti- 
cle I,  section  8.  clause  1,  of  the  Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  social  security 
taxes  are  applied  to  the  payment  of  benefits 
which  persons  excluded  from  coverage  would 
not  receive,  this  type  of  permissive  exclusion 
does  not  appear  to  violate  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.  Unlike  the 
14th  amendment,  the  5th  has  no  equal 
protection  clause.  However,  in  upholding 
the  various  exclusions  in  the  original  social 
security  act,  the  Supreme  Court  assumed 
that  discrimination.  If  gross  enough,  is  equiv- 
alent to  confiscation  and  hence  involved 
under  the  fifth  amendment.  Steward  Ma- 
chine Company  v.  Davis.  301  U.S.  548  585 
(1937). 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  a  legit- 
imate one — to  give  fuller  meaning  to  the 
freedom  of  religion  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment.  It  would  achieve  this  without 
increasing  the  burdens  of  other  persons. 
Hence  it  appears  to  meet  the  test  of  reason- 
ableness which  is  the  essence  of  the  due 
process  clause. 

Mary  Louise  Ramsey, 

Legislative  Attorney. 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  211 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  (I) 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4),  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  (3)  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  The  performance  of  service  by  an 
Individual  during  the  period  for  which  an 
exemption  approved  under  section  1402(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  in 
effect." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  performance  of  service  by  an  in- 
dividual during  the  period  for  which  an 
exemption  approved  under  section  1402(b)  is 
la  effect." 
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(c)   section  1402  of  the  Internal  Rev«„^ 

Code  of   1964  is  amended  by  addUia  J^?* 

""".f,  *f"r'  ^^'^  following  new  suuj^tio^ 

(h)    MzMBxas  OB  Adherents  of  C»t.^ 

REUGIOU8  Faiths. —  '^»ai 

"(1)    EXDCPTION.— Any  individual  who  , 
a  member  or  adherent  of  a  recoenized  J" 
Uglous    faith    whose    established    tea^ 
teachings  are  such  that  he  cannot  In^n^ 
conscience  without  violating  his  faith  acT^ 
the   benefits    of    insurance,   such   as  ^Z. 
provided  by  the  insin-ance  system  establi.iv!! 
by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  ii^t    m 
so  certify   in   an   application   filed  with  th^ 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfi« 
(in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  nrT 
scribed    by    regulations    made    under    ttjl 
chapter)    requesting    exemption    from   bZII 
title   II  insurance   extended    to  service  De- 
formed   by   him    in    his    trade    or    busing' 
Upon  findings  by  the  Secretary  that  such' 
applications   was  made   in   good  faith  and 
that   the   members   of  such   religious  faith 
make   adequate  provision  for  elderly  mem 
bers  of  the  faith  to  prevent  them  from  b*" 
coming  public  wards  in    their   old  age    th» 
application  shaU  be  approved  and  the  in 
dividual  exempted  from  coverage  In  the  old" 
age  and  survivors  insurance  program. 

"(2)  ErFBcnvi:  period  or  exemption— An 
exemption  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  effective  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  it 
is  approved  and  all  succeeding  taxable  years 
except  that  no  such  exemption  shall  be  effec 
tlve  for  any  taxable  year  which  ends  beton 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  usual  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  remarks 
made  by  my  senior  colleague,  with  the 
usual  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der  those  conditions,  I  am  Indeed  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
resolution  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinues the  activity  which  took  place  in 
the  last  session.  Meetings  have  been 
held  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  there  have  been  the  ex- 
aminations, which  my  senior  colleague 
has  mentioned,  into  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposal. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the 
plain  people  of  the  Amish  and  other 
sects  themselves  do  not  ordinarily  par- 
ticipate in  elections,  except  occasionally 
in  school  board  elections.  Therefore.  I 
think  my  senior  colleague  and  I  may  per- 
haps be  entitled  to  soms  recognition  for 
an  unusual  act,  in  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing a  measure  in  justice  and  fairness 
to  a  group  of  people  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  not  cast  their  votes  for  either 
one  of  us  at  an  election  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

But  the  conscience  of  the.se  people  is 
well  known;  their  thriftiness  and  integ- 
rity are  respected  They  provide  for 
themselves.  They  are  willing  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  social 
security  system  and  to  provide  through 
their  own  means  the  sums  necessary  for 
their  care  in  later  life,  provided  they  are 
exempted  from  the  burden  of  what  they 
regard  not  as  taxes,  but  as  insurance. 
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•X<hey  reoogrize  their  obligation  to  pay 
taxes.  They  believe  one  must  render 
unto  Caesar  that  which  \s  Caesar's. 
They  do  not  believe  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  participate  In  an  insurance 
project  or  system  which  is  not  of  their 
making. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  poirt  in  the 
Record  a  further  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  also  the  remarks  I  made  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  my  bill 
last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Scott 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  on 
June  5,  1962,  I  Introduced  a  biU  to  exempt 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program.  Individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  church  whose  doc- 
trines forbid  participation  In  such  programs 
on  grounds  of  religious  belief.  A  like  amend- 
ment was  offerefl  to  the  social  security  bill 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  July  17,  1963. 
The  conferees  decided  to  exclude  these  pro- 
visions from  the  bill  as  it  finally  passed  the 
Congress. 

In  hopes  that  the  present  Congress  will 
look  more  favorably  upon  this  worthy  piece 
of  legislation,  I  again  Introduce  my  bill,  and 
request  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
conunlttee. 

Statement  by  Senator  Scott  on  June  5.  1962 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  group  in  Amer- 
ica which  commands  more  respect  from  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  than  the 
Amish.  sometimes  called  the  "plain  people." 
They  are  frugal  farmers  who  are  hard-work- 
ing and  self-reliant.  They  are  most  de- 
sirable neighbors.  We  are  proud  of  them 
and  of  their  neat,  well-kept  farms. 

The  Amish  In  Pennsylvania  and  In  the 
other  States  where  they  have  settled  are  law- 
abiding.  They  pay  their  taxes  promptly. 
But  taxes  for  old  age  and  survivors'  Instu-- 
ance.  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  are  a 
different  matter.  The  religion  of  the  Amish 
does  not  permit  them  to  participate  in  an 
Insurance  system.  No  Amishman  wUl  ac- 
cept the  benefits  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem; and  the  payment  of  taxes  into  the 
fund  Is  a  direct  violation  of  his  religion. 
There  Is  no  question  that  Amish  opposition 
to  this  tax  is  a  sincere  matter  of  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  the  forefathers  of  the 
Amish  now  living  In  my  State  accepted  an 
invitation  from  William  Penn  to  come  to 
this  land  where  they  might  enjoy  freedom 
of  religion.  This  benefit  later  was  confirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  by  the  various 
State  constitutions. 

Freedom  of  religion  has  been  one  of  the 
most  precious  liberties  in  this  Nation.  Our 
Government  has.  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
recognized  the  right  of  individuals  to  t>e 
exempt  from  provisions  of  laws  which  ran 
counter  to  their  religious  beliefs.  I  am  of 
the  belief  that  Justice  demands  such  an 
exemption  in  this  instance. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  the  most 
unfortunate  experience  approximately  a 
year  ago  of  Mr.  Valentine  Y.  Byler.  a  God- 
fearing Amish  farmer  from  western  Penn- 
sylvania, who  had  three  of  his  six  farm 
horses  seized  and  sold  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  satisfy  his  unpaid  so- 
cial security  texes.  At  the  time,  I  protested 
vigorously  at  the  Injustice  done.  But  the 
way  to  see  that  It  does  not  happen  again. 
Is  for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
exemption  from  participation  In  old  age  In- 
surance of  members  of  a  church  whose  doc- 
trines forbid  such  a  program  on  grounds  of 
religious  belief.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
biU  which  I  am  now  Introducing. 
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Only  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  ot  this  nature 
can  we  be  certain  that  some  of  these  good 
people  do  not  leave  this  country  because  of 
what  to  them  Is  a  serious  infringement  on 
their  freedom  of  religion.  Such  a  departure 
would  be  a  sad  conunentary  on  our  funda- 
mental Uberty. 


THE  SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 
GROUP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Wednesday  Morning 
Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  Group  held  its 
first  meeting  of  1P63  today,  January  16. 
About  20  Senators  were  in  attendance, 
including  a  number  of  new  Senators. 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  group  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
served  so  capably  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Senator  Stennis  has  acted  as  the 
chief  executive  ocacer  of  the  group  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  his  influence  in 
this  capacity  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  sustamed  spiritual  impact  of  the 
prayer  group's  activity  in  the  past. 

Under  the  already  proven  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  has  been  most  zealous  in 
promoting  the  efforts  of  this  prayer 
group,  even  greater  successes  for  the  pur- 
ix)ses  of  the  prayer  group  are  assured 
for  the  future. 

The  prayer  group  is  open  to  all  Sen- 
ators and  Senator  Stennis  has  issued  a 
special  invitation  to  the  new  Senators 
to  attend.  The  Senate  prayer  group  has 
much  to  offer  to  all  Senators,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  the  fine  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  accomplish- 
ments which  his  leadership  portends  for 
this  worthy  effort. 


RECESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  other  Senator  wishes  to  address  the 
body  this  afternoon,  and  if  there  is  no 
other  urgent  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
January  17,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  J.\NrARY  17,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15, 
1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wa^ 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Rev.  Roland  J.  Brown,  assistant  pastor, 
Phillips  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Cranston,  R.I.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  God  and  Father,  Thou  who  dost 
seek  every  man  with  Thy  redeeming  and 
healing  love,  we  invoke  Thy  blessing  on 
this  assembly.  As  responsible  leaders 
of  this  Nation,  these  legislators  face  dif- 
ficulties which  challenge  their  individual 


and  collective  capacities.  They  view 
problems  at  home  and  abroad  with  con- 
cern and  alarm,  and  realize  that  within 
themselves  they  lack  ultimate  truth. 

Thou  hast  promised  that  when  Thy 
people,  who  are  called  by  Th^  name,  will 
humble  themselves  and  pray  and  seek 
TTiy  face  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways,  then  wilt  Thou  hear  from  heaven 
and  forgive  their  sin  and  heal  their 
land. 

Our  Father,  enable  each  of  us  here  so 
to  submit  our  lives  to  Thee  and  to  Thy 
purposes,  that  Thy  redeeming  and  heal- 
ing love  will  be  manifest  in  our  Nation 
and  in  the  world.  We  entreat  Thee  to 
enfold  men  everyw  here  in  Thy  watchful 
care.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  HTncPHRsr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  16,  1963,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  coomiunicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    of   Rttral    Electriticatiok 
Aoicikistration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Rvu-al  Electrification  Administration,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and   Forestry. 

Amendment  ot  Chapter  147.  Tttle  10. 
Unpted  States  Code,  To  Dispose  or  Tele- 
phone  PAcn-mxs   BY   NEOOTiATn)   Sale 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  147  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  ills  designee,  to  dispose  of  tele- 
phone facilities  by  negotiated  sale  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pay,  Department  or  the 
Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursiiant  to  law,  on  flight 
pay  in  that  Department,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31.  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Tbansitr  or  Boat  to  th«  Yotjno 
Women's  Christian  Association.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the     Navy     (Installations     and     Logistics), 
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reporting  pursuant  to  Jaw.  on  the  propoeed     report);   to  the  Committee  on  Government     of   section   60— preferred   credit^™-       . 
transfer  of  an  aircraft  rescue  boat  to  the     Operationa.  tmr,  ^.  ^f  ^?Illn..^V^^^^'  "^bsec 


transfer  of  an  aircraft  rescue  boat  to  the 
mldclty  branch  of  the  Toung  Women's 
Christian  Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
RxpoBT  ON  Flight  Pat,  U.S.  Coast  OuAaD 
A  letter  fr(xn  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 


Operationa. 

Repc«t  on  RKvtEW  OF  Phocdhiment  of  Lock 

Boxes,  Post  Office  Depahtment 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  procurement 


tlon  (e)  of  section  67-lienB  and  fraudS 
transfers;  and  subsection  (e)  of  section  7^ 
title  to  property:  of  the  Banlcruptcv  aZI 
(11  U.S.C.  96b.  107e,  and  llOe)  (with  »f 
companylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  n« 
the  Judiciary.  ^  °'» 


-  " — —   ~-~  .—*-— »  uwi^iwuj  wi      mw,  a  icpuri,  uu  tne  review  oi  procurement  ' 

the  Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on     of  lock  boxes.  Post  Office  Department,  dated     Amendment  or  SuBDmsioN  (d)    Sectto«  «a 
flight  pay.  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  for  the  6-month      .Tomiarrr    iq»j     /™it»,    »„    _„r . _.  r^,   waxtxtottx^^^    a^    /,,    i-,  <; ' J^  rP°'*  60 


flight  pay.  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31,  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

ALTXSATIOK,     RXPAIR,     AND     MAINTENANCE     Or 

Certain  Government  Bxtildlncs  and  Pbop- 

EBTT 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  alteration,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  Government  buildings  and  property 
vinder  lease  or  concession  contracts  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Government-owned  airports  under 
the  Jvu-lsdictlon  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment    or    Section    407(e),    Federal 
Aviation    Act   of    1958,    To    Clarity    Atj- 
thorttt   of   civil   aeronautics  boaro   to 
Examine  Certain   Books  and  Records 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil   Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend 
section  407(e)    of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  persons  controlled   by,  or  under 
common  control  with,  an  air  carrier,  co-  of 
service  organizations  controlled  by  groups  of 
air  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes  (wlln  ac- 
companying papers);    to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  Relating  to  Depreciation  Accotjnt- 
ING  of  Air  Carriers 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  reg- 
ulate the  depreciation  accounting  of  air  car- 
riers (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ON  Valuations  of  Certain  Prop- 
erties 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  that 
Commission  on  final  valuations  of  certain 
properties  (with  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 
Property,  Veterans'  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans*  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  by 
that  Administration  on  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property,  for  the  calendar  year 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  General  Services 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1962  (with  an  accompanying 


January    1963    (with    an    accompanying    re 
port):    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Certain  Changes  Re- 
lating TO  Quarters  Provided  to  Employees 
at  Selected  Stations,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  rental  charges, 
costs,  and  other  matters  relating  to  quarters 
provided  to  employees  at  selected  stations. 
Veterans'  Administration,  dated  January 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Examination  of  Procurement  of 
Crude  Helium 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  procure- 
ment of  crude  helium  for  the  helium  conser- 
vation program  under  negotiated  fixed-price 
contracts.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  dated  January  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

Modification  of  Repayment  Contract  With 
the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  modification  of  the 
repasrment  contract  with  the  Grand  Valley 
Water  Users'  Association  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on"  Authority  Exercised  Through 
Geological  Survey  to  Areas  Outside  the 
National  Domain 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
no  activities  were  undertaken  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  areas  outside  the  national 
domain,  during  the  period  September  5  to 
December  31,  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Sections  334,  367,  and  369 
OF  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.3.C.  734.  767,  769) 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  sections  334,  367,  and 
369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  US  C.  734. 
767,  769)  and  to  add  a  new  section  355  so  as 
to  require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to  limit  the 
time  within  which  claims  may  be  filed  in 
chapter  XI  (arrangement)  proceedings  to  the 
time  prescribed  by  section  57n  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  93n)  (With  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Amendment   of  Section  47   of  Bankruptcy 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  47  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (with  accompanying  papers) :  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Subsection  (b),  Section  60. 
Subsection    (e).  Section  67,  and  Subsec- 
tion (e) ,  Section  70,  of  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  96b,  107e,  and  llOe). 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office   of  the  United    States   Courts,    Wash- 
ington, D.C.,   transmitting  a  draft   of   pro- 
posed legislation   to  amend  subsection    (b) 


OF  Bankruptcy  Act  (H  U.S.C.  96d)  To 
Give  the  Court  AuTHORrrY  To  Reexamimi 
Certain  Attorney  Fees 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administratis 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washlns 
ton,  D.C  ,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoe^ 
legislation  to  amend  subdivision  d  of  se^ 
tlon  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (H  U5  c 
96d)  so  as  to  give  the  court  authority  on 
its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney  fees 
paid  or  to  be  paid  in  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on    the  Judiciary. 

Promulgation  of  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure  Under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro^ 
posed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  promul- 
gatlon  of  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 

Claim  of  William  E.  Stone   v.  the  DNrriD 
States 
A    letter    from    the    Clerk.    United    States 
Court   of    Claims.    Washington.    D.C.    trans- 
mitting,   pursuant    to    law,    copies    of    that 
court's  opinion  and  findings  in  the  claim  of 
William  E.  Stone  v.  The  United  States.  Con- 
gressional No.  3-60  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);   to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary, 
Amendment  of  Section  25.  Tttle  13,  UNmn 
States  Code,  Relating  to  Duties  of  Enu- 
merators OF  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation   to    amend    section    25    of    title    13, 
United   States  Code,   relating   to  the  duties 
of  enumerators  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce  (with  accompany- 
ing   papers);     to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Amendment  of  Section  131.  Tttle  13.  Untted 
States  Code.  To  Provide  for  Taking  of  thi 
Economic  Census  1  Year  Earlier 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation   to    amend    section    131    of   title    13. 
United   States    Code,   so   as    to   provide  lor 
taking  of  the  economic  censuses  1  year  ear- 
lier starting  in  1968  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

Report  of  Public  Printer 
A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
his  report,  for  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

DisposrrioN  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  WATER  RE- 
SOURCE CENTERS  AT  CERTAIN 
COLLEGES— ADDITIONAL,  COSPON- 
SORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14,  1963,  the  names 
of  Senators  Hart,  Gruening,  Bxjrdick, 
McGee,  Morse,  Engle.  Moss,  Carlson. 
Mansfield.  Yarborough,  Long  of  Mis* 
souri,  Bath,  Jackson,  Hruska,  and 
Bartlett  were  added  a£  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  establish 
water  resources  research  centers  at  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities,  to 
stimulate  water  research  at  other  col- 
leges, universities,  and  centers  of  com- 
petence, and  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  January  14, 1963. 


WILDERNESS  ACTT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14.  1963,  the  names  of 
Senators  Yarborough,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mttndt,  Nelson,  Hart,  Morse,  and  Keat- 
ing were  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Anderson  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) on  January  14.  1963. 


REQUEST  POR  MORNING  HOUR- 
STATUS  OP  THE  RULES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
faced  in  the  Senate,  and  because  of  what 
is  recognized  as  the  constitutional  mat- 
ter Involved,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  Senators  to  debate  the  rules,  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  a  morning  hour, 
for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  the 
transaction  of  other  routine  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  point 
out  that  on  yesterday  I  served  notice 
that  I  thought  we  had  gone  far  enough 
In  this  childish  business  of  undertaking 
to  propose  that  the  situation  existing  in 
the  Senate  could  in  some  way  be  changed 
by  some  ruling  by  the  Chair  or  by  the 
act  of  any  one  Senator.  Certainly,  no 
constitutional  right  would  be  affected 
in  any  such  fashion.  All  these  "reser- 
vations" and  mumbo-jumbo  and  Incan- 
tations of  words  about  "affecting  the 
rights  of  Senators,"  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  the  careful  and  meticulous 
precision  with  which  these  matters  have 
been  approached  in  about  half  of  the 
instances,  grow  out  of  an  advisory  opin- 
ion by  the  previous  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  which  had  absolutely  no 
effect  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  could  not 
possibly  affect  the  right  of  any  Member 
of  the  Senate.  Former  Vice  President 
Nixon.  In  handing  down  an  advisory 
opinion,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  if 
the  Senate  proceeded  for  sone  time 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Senators 
would  lose  their  right  imder  the  Con- 
stitution to  move  to  change  the  rules. 


To  me,  that  simply  cannot  be  a  correct 
statement  of  parliamentary  law  or  any 
other  Idnd  of  law;  namely,  that  a  Sen- 
ator can  lose  his  rights  in  the  Senate 
beca\ise  he  proceeded  under  the  rules. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  \1  that  is 
true,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  the  Senators  associated 
with  him  have  long  since  lost  any  right 
they  had  to  claim  any  power  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
during  the  few  days  the  Senate  has  been 
in  session  they  have  followed  the  rules 
time  and  again  without  undertaking  to 
obtain  an  agreement  about  protecting 
constitutional  rights.  Such  rights  can- 
not be  affected  by  any  action  of  a  Pre- 
siding Officer.  About  half  the  time 
Senators  have  asked  that  all  these  rights 
be  protected;  the  other  half  of  the  time 
they  have  proceeded  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  without  any  Senator's  saying 
anything  on  earth  about  any  reserva- 
tions. 

I  can  p>oint  out  a  few  of  such  occa- 
sions: It  was  pointed  out  that  on  the 
first  day  of  this  week.  January  14,  the 
Senate  adjourned,  so  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  there  would  be  a  morning  hour. 
The  Senate  did  adjourn;  and  on  Tues- 
day, when  the  Senate  convened  after  ad- 
journment, the  Senate  had  a  morning 
hour.  Let  me  read  what  the  majority 
leader  said;  it  appears  on  page  311  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday, 
January  15: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
rule,  there  will  be  a  morning  hour.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PREsmENT  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

So  at  that  point,  one  of  the  rules  was 
recognized — and  a  most  imusual  rule, 
the  rule  of  the  morning  hour;  and  the 
time  limitation  was  placed  at  3  minutes, 
without  having  any  of  the  "protectors" 
of  any  imaginary  constitutional  rights 
interpose  any  objection  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  the  morning  hour  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  it  is  totally  unknown  to 
that  document.  But  in  the  instance  re- 
ferred to  we  had  a  recognition  of  the 
morning  hour  and  there  was  about  1 
hour's  procedure  under  the  morning 
hour,  without  having  any  objection 
raised. 

Then  what  happened?  In  the  midst 
of  the  morning  hour,  the  resolution  in 
question  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  resolution  is  now  the  pending  busi- 
ness. It  came  before  the  Senate  only 
under  rule  VII  of  the  Senate  and  the 
procedures  outlined  therein ;  but  not  one 
word  was  said  about  any  protection  of 
rights  lest  by  proceeding  under  rule  Vn 
of  the  Senate  we  are  likely  to  be  bound  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  and  our  rights 
affected. 

Then  what  happened?  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  spoke  imtil  2  o'clock.  The 
Chair  then  said : 

The  morning  hour  having  expired,  the 
resolution  under  consideration  goes  to  the 
calendar,  under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

And  the  resolution  did  go  to  the  calen- 
dar. 

How  is  any  constitutional  question  in- 
volved?   All  of  it  was  done  in  following 


rule  vn  of  the  Senate:  and  the  Senate 

proceeded  without  having  any  SenatoTB 
rise  and  say,  "We  must  protect  our  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  we  caiuiot  have 
this  resolution  go  to  the  calendar." 

Instead  of  that,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  real  author 
of  the  resolution,  rose  and  said: 

Under  the  rule,  Mr.  President — 

Not  under  the  Constitution — 

I   now   move    that  the  Senate   consider  my 

resolution. 

All  of  that  was  done  \mder  rule  Vn  of 
the  Senate,  and  all  of  it  was  done  without 
having  champions  of  the  gag  rule  dash  in 
and  throw  a  cloak  of  immunity  about  the 
procedure,  by  obtaining  some  kind  of 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

What  happened  further?  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  was  propounded — after 
careful  assiirance  that  It  would  not  afffect 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — as 
to  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  Senate 
adjourned,  Instead  of  taking  a  recess. 
The  ruling  made  was  that  under  the  niles 
of  the  Senate — not  under  the  Constitu- 
tion— if  the  Senate  adjourned,  the  reso- 
lution would  go  back  to  the  calendar. 

Thereupon,  I  believe,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  moved  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  President,  a  motion  to  recess  is  not 
known  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  known  only  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
found  in  rule  XXII.  the  rule  that  is 
sought  to  be  amended.  Senators  fol- 
lowed that  rule  very  carefully  without 
getting  a  great  deal  of  assurance  that  by 
following  that  rule  we  would  not  lose  any 
of  our  rights. 

I  refer  to  page  397  of  the  Record  of 
yesterday.  After  ascertaining  that  a 
quoriun  was  present,  the  majority  leader 
rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Manstdkld.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  morning  hour  for  the 
Introduction  of  bills  and  the  transaction  of 
routine  business. 

The  PKKsmENT  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  BO  ordered. 

The  Senate  went  into  a  morning  hour 
yesterday  without  the  fantasy  of  having 
to  obtain  protection  under  the  rules. 
We  got  through  It.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  have  all  that  protection,  it  was  lost 
yesterday  beyond  redemption,  because 
there  was  a  morning  hour,  without  any 
provision  for  protection  against  an  im- 
aginary evil  that  was  lurking  outside  the 
Senate  door  about  to  dash  in  and  over- 
throw the  constitutional  rights  of  Sen- 
ators. 

In  a  nimiber  of  other  instances  we 
have  proceeded  under  the  rules.  We 
have  utilized  rule  vn  on  three  or  four 
different  occasions.  We  have  utilized 
rule  vm.  We  have  utilized  rule  XIV. 
On  the  first  day  that  subject  was  pre- 
sented no  Senator  raised  any  objection. 
It  was  agreed  that  under  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  rule  XTV  a  single  objec- 
tion would  carry  the  resolution  over  to 
another  day.  We  followed  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  the  letter.  No  Senator  In- 
terposed any  objection. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  to  be  cap- 
tious in  objecting  to  the  request,  but  if 
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we  are  going  to  follow  any  such  proce- 
dure as  the  one  proposed.  It  should  have 
been  done  in  every  instance.  The  pro- 
tection should  have  been  sought  in  every 
case.  Then  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  a  Senator  to  have  violated  rule 
vn  and  retain  his  virginity.  The  rules 
of  the  Senate  have  been  followed  time 
and  time  again  without  any  objection  or 
without  any  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
Senate  made  ridiculous  by  any  such  pre- 
tense as  that  based  upon  an  advisory 
opinion  that  had  no  effect  whatever.  It 
did  not  even  have  the  effect  of  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  It  was  merely  an  advisory 
opinion.  If  it  did  have  any  efTect  or 
virtue,  whatever  rights  Senators  enjoyed 
under  that  opinion  of  one  man  who 
happened  to  be  the  Presiding  Officer  has 
long  since  gone,  because  Senators  have 
acceded  to  the  use  of  the  rules  for  sev- 
eral days.  I  do  not  raise  any  question 
about  it  myself  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  Senate  made 
perfectly  ridiculous  by  following  any 
such  procedure  as  the  one  proposed.  For 
that  reason  I  am  constrained  to  object  to 
the  business  of  saying  that  all  this  pro- 
tection is  necessary.  Yesterday  I  gave 
notice  that  I  would  do  so. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  who 
is  acting  as  majority  leader,  making  his 
request  in  the  Identical  terms  in  which 
the  request  was  made  yesterday  by  the 
majority  leader  when  he  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  a  morning  hour  for  the  Introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine  business. 

I  shall  not  interpose  any  objection  if 
the  request  is  made  in  that  form.  It  was 
done  yesterday. 

The  Chair  then  said: 

without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

We  proceeded  imder  that  ruling.  If 
the  statement  affects  rights  today,  it  will 
affect  rights  that  were  destroyed  yester- 
day when  no  objection  was  interposed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  makes  his  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  make  the  request  be- 
cause the  Senator  happens  to  be  mis- 
taken about  the  procedure  yesterday.  I 
should  like  to  read  to  the  Senator  from 
page  397  of  the  Record  : 

TKANSACnON   OF   ROTTTINE    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANsraELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  morning  hour  for  the 
Introduction  of  bills  and  the  transaction  of 
routine  business. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Manstield.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  limit  statements  to  3  minutes  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  Javtts.  ISi.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Manstieu).  I  yield. 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  do  not  find  In  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  request  the  same  caveat  which 
the  majority  leader  inserted  into  his  request 
for  action  on  the  resolution  on  which  we 
acted  before:  that  it  be  without  prejudice 


to  the  rights  of  all  Members  in  this  current 
Issue  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Mansiteld.  I  make  that  request. 

We  followed  that  procedure  yesterday. 
If  the  Senate  is  willing,  it  can  be  followed 
in  every  instance.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  do  so,  I  wpuld  like  to  tell  him 
the  reason. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  about 
the  fact  that  rules  have  been  applied. 
Rules  have  been  applied  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  Senators  like  myself,  who 
have  views  as  sincere  as  those  of  the 
Senator  upon  this  subject,  are  rules 
which  do  not  inhibit  the  right  of  a  ma- 
jority at  a  suitable  point  to  cut  off  de- 
bate. The  Senate  will  have  to  rule  upon 
that  question.  It  will  be  our  contention 
that  the  Senate  may  rule  upon  the  ques- 
tion by  majority  vote. 

Being  a  lawyer,  I  do  not — and  I  hope 
others  who  are  on  this  side  of  the  case 
will  not — wish  a  course  of  conduct  to 
continue  which  would  indicate  that  we 
are  waiving  a  right  for  which  we  will 
contend.  If  the  Senator  has  no  desire 
to  deny  us  that  right— and  I  gather  he 
does  not;  at  least  the  right  to  argue  the 
point — I  do  not  see  what  could  be  gained 
by  the  Senator  in  his  contention,  espe- 
cially as  the  procedure  has  been  fol- 
lowed before.  If  the  practice  we  have 
pursued  for  the  last  few  days,  even  in 
part — and  the  Senator  admits  we  have 
pursued  it  in  part — is  abandoned  now. 
the  Senate,  judging  as  a  body  of  law. 
really,  which  it  will  be  doing,  may  draw 
conclusions  from  that  fact.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  keep  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  status  quo  and  not  to  impede, 
insofar  as  we  can  avoid  it.  the  normal 
operations  of  the  Senate.  We  seek  no 
advantage,  any  more  than  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  does.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  demeaning  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  demeaning  our 
cause. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  going  to  object? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reserved  my  right  to  object.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  propounded  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  Mr.  President. 
He  cannot  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  and  hold  the  floor  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  it  has  been  the 
common  practice  that  when  a  Senator 
reserves  the  right  to  object,  he  does  so 
while  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
stUl  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rules,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  acting  majority 
leader  does  not  have  the  floor?  If  that 
is  the  case,  we  will  apply  that  rule  from 
now  on.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoj^  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  IRe  floor  un- 
der the  reservation  of  an  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Very  well. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  could 
not  possibly  be  any  other  way.  if  ^ 
majority  leader  could  make  a  unani. 
mous-consent  request  without  allowing 
another  Senator  to  obtain  the  floor  he 
would  have  the  power  of  an  absolute 
dictator  over  the  Senate.  He  could  make 
any  imanimous  consent  request  he  might 
desire  and  no  Senator  could  rise  and  dis- 
cuss it.  or  make  any  suggestion  or  in- 
quiry. A  Senator  cannot  make  a  request 
for  unanimous  consent  without  permit- 
ting another  Senator  the  right  to  speak! 

I  realize  that  some  of  our  friends  are 
in  great  haste  to  gag  the  Senate.  They 
wish  to  establish  a  procedure  under 
which  no  Senators  can  talk  except  those 
they  desire  to  talk,  and  even  then  only 
for  a  brief  period.  I  thank  Providence 
that  we  have  not  done  that  yet.  We  have 
not  gagged  the  Senate.  I  have  sought 
under  my  reservation  of  objection,  to 
hold  the  floor.  If  it  will  not  affect  my 
right  to  the  floor.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rules.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  a  ques- 
tion: Does  he  propose  to  object  to  a 
morning  hour? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not.  If  it  is  sought 
in  the  way  we  have  always  had  a  morn- 
ing hour.  I  am  growing  a  little  tired  of 
all  this  folderol — as  I  so  stated  yester- 
day— of  assuming  that  it  is  necessary  to 
go  through  all  these  motions  to  protect 
some  rights  under  the  rules  when  we 
have  been  following  the  rules. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  Senate 
to  have  a  morning  hour  under  the  usual 
request  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  the 
Senate  since  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary.  I  am  not 
ready  to  have  one  wrapped  up  in  a  lot 
of  tissue  paper,  tied  with  a  big  red  rib- 
bon, accompanied  by  the  cry  "We  are 
hereby  saving  the  Constitution."  The 
Constitution  is  in  more  danger  from  the 
group  which  is  asking  for  the  imposition 
of  a  "gag  rule"  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  than  it  is  from  those  of 
us  who  are  merely  seeking  to  make  sure 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  followed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  Senate — since 
all  I  can  do  is  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  a  question,  if  no  Senator  objects. 
I  should  like  to  observe  that  at  12  o'clock 
noon  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  was 
submitted.  Incidentally,  this  happens  to 
be  the  257th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin;  and  I  should  like  to 
make  some  observations,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  minutes,  if  we  can  having  a  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  if  it  is  done  under  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  the  Senate.  We  have 
done  everything  heretofore  to  bring 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate  under 
the  rules.  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico gave  written  notice  under  rule 
XL  of  the  Senate.  I  refer  Senators 
to  the  Record  of  Tuesday.  No  Senator 
rose  and  said.  "That  is  going  to  strike 
down  the  rights  of  all  of  us.  unless  it 
Is   agreed   that   following   rule   XL  for 
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a  few  minutes  does  not  destroy  our  con- 
stitutional rights." 

That  was  an  adherence  to  the  rules. 
The  Senate  followed  the  rules.  This  body 
must  have  some  rules.  If  we  do  not  have 
Senate  rules,  under  what  rules  is  the 
Senate  operating? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther question,  if  I  may  ask  one. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
with  the  understanding  that  it  will  not 
affect  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader  whether  he  pro- 
poses now  to  renew  his  request  for  a 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  further  question  I  wish  to  address  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Does  the  Senator  propose  to  now  re- 
linquish the  floor?  If  so.  I  should  like 
to  ask  for  recognition. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  propose  to  relin- 
quish the  floor  in  about  2  or  3  more 
minutes. 

Senators  have  followed  the  rules  in  ev- 
ery instance.  The  resolution  would 
not  be  before  the  Senate  as  it  is  now  but 
for  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  refer  Senators  to 
rule  vn.  rule  XVI,  and  rule  VIII.  This 
was  all  that  brought  it  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  not  even  be  here  were  it 
not  for  those  pecuUar  rules.  Motions 
were  made  under  those  rules. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  a 
morning  hour,  we  find  a  different  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  far  we  are 
going  on  this  drive  to  reorganize  the  Sen- 
ate. The  other  day  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  proclaimed  very 
loudly  that  his  State  paid  one-fifth  of 
the  taxes,  as  if  that  should  give  New 
York  some  advantage  vmder  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  At  least,  that  was  the  in- 
ference I  drew  from  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  of  those  tax  dollars  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  State  of  New  York.  New 
York  has  been  levying  tribute  pretty 
heavily,  in  one  form  or  another,  from 
about  46  or  47  other  States  of  the  Union 
for  about  a  century.  A  great  many  of 
the  dollars  paid  in  taxes  from  the  State 
of  New  York  originated  in  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  those  who  are  operating  trac- 
tors out  in  the  fields  of  Kansas  and  down 
in  the  sugarcane  fields  of  Florida  Even 
the  little  peanut  fanners  in  Georgia  and 
those  who  work  in  the  mills  have  to  pay 
a  little  tribute  to  the  sales  offices  and 
organizations  in  New  York. 

That  money  is  not  all  manufactured 
in  New  York.  It  is  drawn  there  through 
the  ingenuity  of  the  financiers  of  that 
great  city — and  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that.  They  had  the  ability  and 
the  ingenuity  to  get  their  hands  on  it  and 
established  the  system  which  pumped 
the  money  in  from  every  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  reason 
why  the  Senator  from  New  York  should 
have  any  greater  powers  or  any  more 
rights  on  this  floor  than  a  Senator  from 
a  poor  State  like  some  I  could  mention. 


I  hope  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  to  have  a  rule  based  more  or  less 
on  population,  or  that  we  are  going  to 
wind  up  with  a  rule  which  limits  a  Sen- 
ator's si>eeches  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  the  Senator's  State 
pays.  We  would  not  know  where  we 
were  going  if  we  started  chasing  all  those 
butterflies,  and  following  all  those  i>e- 
culiar  procedures. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  would  like  to  observe  to  his  dear 
friend  and  colleag:ue — and  he  is.  not- 
withstanding our  differences  upon  this 
subject — that  all  he  was  saying  was  that 
as  a  Senator  from  New  York  he  did  not 
want  to  have  less  authority  than  a  Sen- 
ator from  another  sovereign  State. 

The  fact  that  my  State  pays  one-fifth 
of  the  taxes  does  not  mean  that  the 
money  is  drawn  in  the  greatest  measure 
from  the  toil  of  others. 

In  the  first  place,  this  fiction  about 
New  York  being  the  money  changers' 
temple  has  long  since  been  exploded, 
considering  Chicago,  Atlanta.  Tallahas- 
see, Jacksonville,  and  Los  Angeles — 
which,  incidentally,  is  the  seat  of  the 
biggest  bank  in  the  world,  the  Bank  of 
America;  not  New  York.  There  are 
many  centers. 

There  are  17  million  people  in  New 
York.  They  operate  tractors.  They 
work  as  hard  as  anybody  else  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  10  percent  of  the 
population. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  only 
making  clear  that  ihe  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  two  Senators 
from  every  State,  no  matter  how  small, 
no  matter  how  small  the  population,  no 
matter  how  small  the  productive  power, 
but  he  does  not  want  the  two  Senators 
from  small  States  grouping  together,  if 
that  is  their  desire,  to  stop  him,  the  Sen- 
ator from  a  big  State,  from  voting  on 
something  which  is  in  the  interests  of  his 
State,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  a  majority  shall 
control  the  legislation  of  the  United 
States,  merely  because  they  stand  upon 
the  floor  and  decide  to  use  the  power  of 
the  filibuster.  That  is  all  I  argue,  with 
the  greatest  of  resf>ect. 

I  fiatly  deny  the  charge  that  New  York 
claims  any  special  advantage  or  priv- 
ilege, or  any  special  standing,  because  of 
its  size  or  the  amount  of  taxes  it  pays.  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  this  day  and  age 
the  paraphrased  cry  of  "Hey,  Rube"  is 
going  to  convince  anybody.  New  York 
has  as  many  rights  in  the  Senate  as  any 
other  State — no  more  and  no  less.  That 
is  all  the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
arguing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  brought  in  the  statement 
about  New  York  paying  all  those  taxes, 
if  it  did  not  signify  that  he  felt  he  had 
some  unusual  rights  or  interests  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  wide 
discussion  of  economics  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
that  field.  The  Senator's  vahant  ally. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
is  a  former  teacher  of  economics,  and 
could  come  to  his  rescue  if  I  were  to 


enter  into  a  debate  with  him ;  but  I  point 
out  that  the  Senator  said  that  New  York 
had  10  percent  of  the  people.  He  said 
the  other  day.  and  says  now,  that  New 
York  pays  20  percent  of  the  taxes.  Ei- 
ther the  money  is  drawn  off  from  ecxne- 
where  else,  or  the  average  worker  In  New 
York  is  twice  as  productive  as  the  aver- 
age worker  in  any  other  State;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  case.  The  Senator 
said  that  New  York  had  10  percent  of 
the  population  and  paid  20  percent  of  the 
taxes. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  is  not  seek- 
ing any  unusual  rights  because  of  those 
conditions.  I  did  not  know  exactly  why 
he  offeree  the  statements  at  the  time. 
I  did  not  know  whether  that  was  a  pre- 
cursor to  stiU  another  move  to  change 
the  rules  to  put  some  other  factor  into 
consideration,  which  would  further  take 
away  rights  and  prevent  Senators  from 
representing  small-  and  mediimi-sized 
States.  That  is  the  reason  I  brought  it 
out.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  disavows  any 
such  intention. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  based  upon  the 
theory  that  there  might  be  some  kind 
of  rules  change  which  is  desirable. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  think  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical way  to  expedite  the  consideration 
of  matters  in  the  Senate  would  be  to 
adopt  a  rule  imder  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  each  Senator  would 
be  allotted  a  certain  number  of  hours 
he  could  talk  during  the  session,  and 
then  have  the  rule  provide  that  after 
the  Senator  had  used  up  all  of  the  hours 
granted  him  he  thereafter  could  not 
speak  again  without  unanimous  written 
consent  of  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
that  proposal,  if  the  Senator  will  reduce 
it  to  writing. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  be  absolved  of 
any  desire  to  impinge  on  any  preroga- 
tive of  the  leadership  in  the  sUghtest 
degree,  for  I  always  try  to  follow  the 
leadership  procedurally,  and  my  record 
in  that  respect  is  as  good  as  that  of  any 
other  Senator.  To  demonstrate  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  deny  any  Senator  any 
right.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  have  a  morning  hour,  with  indi- 
vidual statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  DIRKSEN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe,  if  the  Senate  will  indulge  me, 
that  I  am  entitled  to  make  a  statement 
now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry?  Exactly  imder 
what  rule  and  under  what  terms  is  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
recognized,  and  for  how  long? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  proceeding  under  "advice  and 
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eonsent"  at  about  this  time.  So  far  as 
the  Chair  knows,  the  Senate  is  proceed- 
ing by  custom  and  tradition  more  than 
anything  elae;  but  the  pending  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andbr- 
soK]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Soiate  Rerolution  9,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Leozslative  Clerk.  Senate  Reso- 
hition  9,  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSE37.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Smator  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  been  recog- 
nized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
been. 

Mr.  DIRB:SEN.  How  has  he  been 
recognized?  Under  what  rule  and  in 
conformity  with  what  procedure? 

The  PRESIDINO  officer.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  addressed  the 
Chair  when  no  other  Senator  had  the 
floor,  and  on  that  basis  he  was  recog- 
nized. The  Chair  may  say  that  he  be- 
lieves the  minority  leader  was  also 
addressing  the  Chair  at  the  same  time. 
The  Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  under  the  usual  custom  that, 
all  things  being  equal,  the  majority 
leader  would  be  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But.  Mr.  President, 
pursuing  the  inquiry  further,  there  must 
be  a  rule  of  conduct  of  some  kind  in  the 
Senate  under  which  recognition  is  ac- 
corded. There  must  be  a  rule  of  some 
kind  under  which  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  di- 
rect attention  to  rule  XiX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  rul- 
ing would   be  correct  imder  rule  XIX. 
Mr,  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  yield  for  that  purpose.  I  ask  the 
right  to  be  heard  under  my  rights  as 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  to  me  my  colleagues  might  for 
Just  a  moment  attempt  to  look  upon  the 

Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does  not  have  to  yield  even  for 
a  question  If  he  does  not  want  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand,  and 
I  shall  not  violate  the  rule. 

It  seems  to  me  we  might  be  well  ad- 
vised to  try  to  respect  this  body  as  one 
of  the  honored  bodies  of  parliamentary 
Institutions  in  this  Government.  I 
know  some  Senators  had  a  fine  time  this 
morning  playing  loose  and  fancy  free 
with  the  procedures  of  the  Senate. 
There  are  honest  differences,  of  course, 
as  to  whether  the  Senate  has  a  right, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  proceed  to 
change  its  rules  by  majority  vote  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  session.  I  am  not 
arguing  about  the  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
any  Senator.  But  I  do  say  that  there 
are  rules  of  conduct,  there  are  rules  of 
just  plain  elementary  decency,  which 
ought  to  be  abided  by  amongst  men  and 


women  who  have  been  elected  to  the 
honored  position  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  could  have  imposed,  had  I  wanted  to. 
the  demand  for  the  regular  order  at  the 
time  the  objection,  or  the  reservation  of 
the  right  to  object,  was  heard ;  but  I  did 
not  do  so  because  I  believe  Senators 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  express  them- 
selves, even  though  at  times  we  may  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  thrust  of  a  rhe- 
torical weapon.  But,  although  I  had 
that  right,  I  did  not  use  it,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  honor 
this  body. 

I  have  heard  this  morning  about  gag 
rule.  Nobody  is  trying  to  gag  anybody 
else.  If  anybody  thinks  there  is  such 
an  attempt,  just  listen  to  the  amount  of 
chit  chat  we  have  in  this  body.  If  we 
can  talk  about  a  gag  rule,  we  can  also 
talk  about  a  dry  season  in  the  ocean. 
There  just  is  not  any  such  thing. 

There  is  a  filibuster,  however,  which 
has  brought  anything  but  honor  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  There  Is  not  a  single 
person  here  who  does  not  believe  we 
ought  to  have  extended  debate  on  any 
issue.  Some  of  us  have  offered  a  motion 
which  will  enable  a  majority  of  51  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  be  able  to  close  off 
debate,  provided  an  additional  100  hours 
Is  available  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, provided  that  a  period  of  15  days 
shall  elapse  between  the  day  a  cloture 
petition  is  filed  and  the  day  cloture  is 
voted  upon;  and  then  after  that  there 
would  be  another  100  hours  for  debate. 
If  that  is  gagging  anybody,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  spell  the  word  or  define  it. 

Any  Senator,  or  any  group  of  Sen- 
ators, ought  to  be  able  to  place  their 
point  of  view  before  the  Senate  in  15 
days  plus  100  hours.  We  learned,  under 
the  rules  we  now  have,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill,  a  few  new  angles  about  the 
number  of  amendments  that  can  be 
offered  and  the  number  of  hours  of  de- 
bate that  can  be  had  on  such 
amendments. 

I  heard  it  said  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  Constitution  which  provides  the 
right  to  make  a  motion  to  recess,  but 
there  is  something  in  plain,  common- 
sense  that  says  we  have  the  right.  And 
there  is  a  body  of  law  known  as  Jeffer- 
erson's  Manual  and  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order.  Anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  parliamentary  law  in  any  parlia- 
mentary body  in  any  country  in  the 
world  knows  that  there  is  a  right  to 
move  to  adjourn  or  recess  if  a  majority 
can  be  had  to  vote  for  it. 

Long  before  the  Senate  rules  were 
ever  written.  In  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  somebody  moved  to 
adjourn  or  recess.  Whether  one  liked  it 
or  not,  the  First  Congress  had  to  have 
rules,  and  before  they  had  rules,  they 
had  to  open  Congress,  and  somebody  had 
to  be  recognized.  Then  they  adopted 
their  rules,  and  they  proceeded  under 
rules  of  parliamentary  debate. 

So  It  is  very  easy  to  speak  here  and 
have  those  who  believe  sincerely  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the  rules 
look  as  if  they  are  demeaning  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  not  a  very  large  body  of 
the  citizenry  of  this  country  opposed  to 
majority  rule. 
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If  somebody  cares  to  argue  about  th. 
Constitution,  let  me  say  the  Poundilr 
Fathers  of  this  RepubUc  stated  in^ 
Constitution  that  a  majority  will  c^^ 
stitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  doln* 
business.    When  they  adopted  a  rulel! 
to  action  by  other  than  a  majority  the* 
spelled  it  out  by  saying  two-thirds  &% 
required  to  ratify  a  treaty,  pass  a  can 
stitutional  amendment,  override  a  veto 
or  expel  a  Member.    The  two-thirds  nS 
was  spelled  out  explicitly  In  constitu 
tional  language.    The  only  other  refer' 
ences  in  the  Constitution  to  the  number- 
relating  to  Congress  state  that  a  major- 
ity  shall  constitute  a  quonun  for  the  pur" 
pose  of  doing  business  and  that  a  majorl 
ity  shall  determine  rules  of. procedure 
I  refer  my  colleagues  to  article  I  sec 
tion  5.  ' 

I  submit  that  the  Senate  can  alter  and 
change  its  rules  for  conduct  and  pro- 
cedure, but  I  msJce  no  apology  for  being 
for  majority  rule,  and  I  make  no  apology 
for  being  for  a  procedure  in  this  body 
that  will  permit  the  majority  to  work 
its  will. 

This  Government  was  predicated  on 
the  principle  of  majority  rule,  with  re- 
spect for  minority  rights.  No  one  In- 
tends to  jeopardize  respect  for  minority 
rights. 

This  Senator  does  not  say  cloture  by 
majority  vote  is  the  last  word.  I  think 
it  is  the  most  desirable  approach.  But 
I  could  be  content  with  a  three-fifths 
requirement.  In  fact,  I  will  be  content 
just  to  have  the  right  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  its  rules 
in  the  beginning  of  a  session  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution,  and  I  will 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  majority  with- 
out complaint. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
now  for  14  years,  not  as  long  as  many 
other  Senators,  but  at  long  last  I  can 
claim  some  seniority;  and  it  seems  that 
with  seniority  one  can  claim  some  re- 
spect. I  do  not  think  necessarily  that 
the  two  go  together,  but  there  have  been 
such  claims. 

Let  me»say  that  I  have  heard  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  the  acting  majority 
leader,  from  the  81st  Congress  to  the 
88th  Congress,  stand  up  at  this  desk 
and  offer  a  motion  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  a  morning  hour,  under  difficult 
parliamentary  conditions,  and  I  have 
heard  a  dozen  Senators  say  they  re- 
served the  right  to  object,  and  I  have 
witnessed  the  majority  leader  stand  here 
and  hold  his  position  on  the  floor.  Of 
course,  if  some  Senator  wants  to  apply 
the  rules  of  this  body  very  strictly,  he 
can  take  the  majority  leader  off  his  feet. 
There  is  not  anything  to  prevent  one 
Senator  from  destroying  the  Senate  if  he 
wants  to.  But  how  can  this  be  con- 
strued as  honoring  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate? 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  made  It  manifestly 
clear  that  we  are  the  custodians  of  our 
own  conscience.  Any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  do  so  can  play  havoc  with  this 
body,  and  he  can  do  it  under  the  rules 
we  now  have.  We  may  prefer  not  to 
do  it,  but  we  certainly  can  be  stubborn 
about  this  rules  fight.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  vote  right 
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now.  I  believe  that  the  real  question  is 
whether  a  majority  In  this  body  has  the 
right  to  arrive  at  a  vote  in  regard  to 
rules  changes.  I  have  heard  it  said. 
"Oh,  a  majority  can  always  change  the 
rules."  That  is  correct.  It  is  correct  to 
say  that,  provided  it  is  understood  that 
we  can  get  to  the  point  of  changing  the 
rules.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  present 
rule  XXn  denies  us  that  right,  and,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  we  object  to  this 
rule.  We  say  the  Constitution  is  deter- 
mining. 

What  I  have  heard  said  makes  a 
good  statement  for  public  consumption, 
namely,  that  a  majority  can  always 
change  the  rules.  We  can  change  the 
rules,  provided  we  can  get  them  up,  get 
them  before  us.  to  change  them. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  us  now, 
and  we  are  not  weak  in  this  fight.  The 
opposition  knows  that  we  are  not  weak. 
We  are  not  now  10  or  11  Senators  with 
10  or  11  votes.  We  are  now  40  or  50  or 
more  Senators  with  that  many  votes. 
We  have  that  many  votes  to  sustain  our 
position.     That  is  why  the  battle  is  on. 

A  majority  has  a  right  to  change  the 
rules,  including  rule  XXII,  if  we  proceed 
under  the  old  body  of  rules,  if  we  can 
get  the  rules  up  to  be  discussed  and  to 
be  adopted.  The  first  thing  that  we 
must  do  is  to  adopt  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  change.  That  is  the  point  we 
have  reached.  We  are  now  considering 
the  question  of  taking  up  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson].  We  are  not 
even  discussing  the  substance  of  that 
resolution.  We  are  arguing  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  up  the  resolution. 

Under  the  existing  rule  XXn  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  must 
vote  to  take  up  a  change  in  the  rules. 
In  other  words,  it  requires  67  Senators 
to  bring  that  about.  This  does  not 
square  with  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
concerning  the  right  of  a  majority  to  de- 
termine rules  of  procedure. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  was  correct  in  saying 
that  some  of  us  perhaps  are  overempha- 
sizing the  one  issue  that  is  getting  into 
the  debate  over  and  over  again,  namely, 
the  civil  rights  issue.  It  is  an  important 
issue,  but  it  is  not  the  only  issue.  The 
main  issue  is  this:  Does  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  recognize  the  consti- 
tutional right,  at  the  opening  of  a  Con- 
gress, to  change  its  rules  by  majority 
vote,  including  the  right  to  take  up  its 
rule  changes  by  a  majority  vote,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  closing  off  debate  by 
majority  vote? 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  yesterday  en- 
tered into  the  discussion  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

Today  I  would  have  been  content  to 
make  a  simple  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
morning  hour  under  the  3-minute  limi- 
tation. However,  I  had  read  the  Record. 
I  knew  that  there  had  been  a  debate 
about  that  question  yesterday.  I  knew 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  had 
said.    He  had  every  right  to  say  it. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  said  that 
we  cannot  deny  any  Senator  his  consti- 
tutional rights.  However,  we  on  our  side 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  proviso 


stated,  or  a  caveat  stated.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  referred  to  a  caveat.  He 
is  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not.  In  other 
words,  unless  that  caveat  or  proviso  is 
entered,  we  may  prejudice  our  rights. 

Therefore,  merely  as  a  functionary — 
not  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but 
as  the  Senator  whom  the  majority  leader 
asked  to  take  this  position  this  morn- 
ing— I  propounded  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  I  did. 

It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the 
majority  leader,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  there  was 
nothing  that  wa.s  being  done  here,  or 
any  business  that  was  being  transacted, 
which  in  any  way  prejudiced  the  rights 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  motion 
that  is  before  us,  namely,  the  right  of 
the  Senate  by  majority  vote  to  close  off 
debate  and  adopt  the  rules,  provided  we 
can  get  the  question  to  a  vote.  I  be- 
lieve that  has  been  made  manifestly 
clear. 

I  have  heard  it  said  this  morning  that 
some  of  us  have  used  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Of  course.  We  have  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  rules  can  be  adopted 
overtly  by  affirmative  action  and  that 
they  can  be  adopted  tacitly  by  custom 
or  by  usage.  Certain  rules  have  been 
accepted.  For  example,  rule  XIX  and 
rule  XIV  and  rule  XXXII  have  been 
accepted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  used.  As  we  have  accepted 
those  rules,  which  we  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue over,  we  have  reserved  the  right 
to  change  rules  that  we  do  not  accept 
by  majority  vote  at  the  opening  of  a 
session.  That  was  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  That  was 
his  contention  in  1953  and  in  1955,  and 
at  other  times.  We  have  never  settled 
this  question.  I  would  prefer  to  get  a 
vote  on  this  issue.  If  we  do  not  v^-in,  I 
am  not  going  to  prolong  the  agony. 

I  feel  that  we  demean  this  body  by 
these  constant  arguments  over  matters 
which  are  exceedingly  diflBcult  for  the 
average  layman  to  understand. 

We  become  so  filled  with  considera- 
tions of  what  we  are  doing  here  that  we 
almost  forget  that  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  representative  institution. 

I  wish  to  caution  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  very  strict 
application  of  the  rules,  they  must  be 
applied  with  equal  justice  to  all.  I 
hope  that  we  can  come  to  a  resolution  of 
the  pending  question  and  then  proceed 
to  consider  the  substantive  program 
which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  send  to  us. 

Because  I  feel  as  I  do  and  because 
I  believe  the  Senate  ought  to  proceed 
to  transact  its  business,  and  also  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  the  right  of  any 
Senator  is  prejudiced  by  whatever  ac- 
tion we  take  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  hmit  statements  to  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CASE.     Is  the  motion  debatable? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  make  that  as  a 
unanimous -consent  request.   I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  and  that  statements  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  would 
like  to  pror>ound  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  t 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  what  rule  of 
procedure  have  I  been  recognized? 
Have  I  been  recognized  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  under  rule 
XIX.  as  the  Chair  also  had  recognized 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  under  the 
same  rule.    Rule  XIX  reads,  in  part: 

When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he  shall 
rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer,  and 
shall  not  proceed  untU  he  Is  recognized,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor who  shall  first  address  him.  No  Senator 
shall  Interrupt  another  Senator  In  debate 
without  his  consent. 

That  is  the  rule  under  which  we  were 
proceeding  when  the  Presiding  Oflficer 
declined  to  recognize  the  Senator  previ- 
ously. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  am  recog- 
nized under  the  first  clause  of  rule  XIX. 
am  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  long  may  I  oc- 
cupy the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  long 
as  the  Senator  can  stand  and  talk. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  may  yield  for  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  yield  for  a  question. 

THE    257TH   ANNIVERSART   Or   BISTH    OF 
or    BENJAMIN    FRANKUN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
1964  fiscal  year  budget  comes  to  Con- 
gress on  a  most  appropriate  day.  It  is 
the  257th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

He  was  an  amazing  personsdity,  and 
by  all  odds  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  history  of  this  Republic.  His  genius 
and  talent  were  outstanding,  and  among 
many  other  things  he  made  great  con- 
tributions to  navigation  and  naval 
science. 

He  is,  however,  best  known  as  the 
apostle  and  the  crusader  for  thrift,  econ- 
omy, and  frugality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  being  called  to  crder  imder  the 
rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  Chair  does  not  have  the  rule  before 
him,  but  the  Senate  is  being  called  to 
order  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  is  being  called 
to  order  under  the  rule? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  miiiois  will  not  proceed 
while  the  Senate  is  not  in  order.  (After 
a  short  IntervaL)  The  Chair  belieyes 
there  has  now  been  a  sufficient  subsid- 
ence of  the  hubbub  so  that  the  Senator 
may  now  proceed  and  be  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Benjamin  Franklin's 
pointed  sayings,  mottos,  and  epigrams 
have  oulured  and  have  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  and  habits  of  our 
citizens  for  many  generations. 

In  our  time,  however,  we  seem  to  have 
forsaken  his  great  truths.  Today  it 
seems  much  easier  to  trim  the  taxpayer 
than  to  trim  expenditvu-es.  This  gen- 
eration prefers  a  verbal  salute  to  the 
cause  of  economy  while  cultivating  a 
strong  tendency  toward  free  spending. 
We  glory  in  the  cause  of  thrift  in  our 
ancestors. 

But  Benjamin  Franklin  said  It  all  In 
one  sentence:  "If  you  know  how  to  spend 
less  than  you  get,  you  have  the  philoso- 
pher's stone."  The  authors  of  the 
budget  which  is  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  today  do  not  seem 
to  have  that  stone.  Considered  tn  the 
light  of  the  state  of  the  Union  message, 
in  which  the  emphasis  was  on  tax  re- 
duction, they  confess  that  the  country  Is 
still  on  the  hillside  and  not  on  top.  Since 
we  already  have  a  fiscal  hole  in  the  Gov- 
ernment budget,  why  not  make  the  hole 
deeper?  That,  according  to  the  new 
idea,  is  the  way  to  speed  the  country 
forward— just  dig  the  hole  deeper. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  under  the  rule  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  have  to 
yield  unless  he  yields  imder  the  rules. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  yield  for  any 
purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  now  give  the  Senator  my  question:  Is 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  objecting  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  the  Senator 
objected  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  pending. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Oh,  yes.  there  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanimous -consent  request  was  objected 
to  by  the  jimior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     No,  It  was  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  It  was  objected  to  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland].    If  he  Is  In  the  Chamber 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Caialr  asks  pardon;  the  junior  Senator 


from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  heard,  or  at  least  thought  he 
heard,  objection  from  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  is  here.  Let  us  ask  him 
now  if  he  did  not  object. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry;  I  did 
not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  In  any 
event,  the  Chair  ruled  that  objection 
was  heard  and  proceeded  to  recognize 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
now  has  the  floor,  and  who  does  not  have 
to  yield  the  fioor,  unless  he  wishes  to 
yield  for  a  question.  Under  rule  XIX.  he 
may  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wUl  not  yield  for 
other  than  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  was  about  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  simply  say- 
ing  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  not  yield  for  an 
observation;  that  would  menace  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
addressing  a  question  concerning  a  po- 
sition supposed  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  When 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  HuKPHREY]  made  a  request  for  a 
morning  hour,  with  a  3 -minute  limita- 
tion on  speeches,  I  thought  I  heard  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  enter  an  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  heard  on  that  subject 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
should  like  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  not  present  at 
that  time,  so  the  objection,  when  made, 
must  have  been  made  by  some  other 
Senator.  I  would  never  have  objection 
to  Senators  being  heard  for  3  minutes. 
I  do  object  sometimes  to  a  much  longer 
period,  but  not  for  3  minutes  on  almost 
any  subject  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  junior  colleague  from  Illinois  permit 
me  to  make  an  observation,  without  his 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First.  Mr.  President, 
have  I  been  recognized  under  a  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  or  have  I  have  been 
recognized  under  the  first  clause  of  rule 
XIX? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor 
in  his  own  right  imder  rule  XIX. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  no*  t 
yield  to  my  distinguished  senior  coIleiJni 
from  mmois  for  a  question.  ^^ 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER     Th 
Senator  from  niinois  does  not  have  tJ 
make  a  reservation  if  he  is  askin?  hii« 
colleague  to  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  all 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
was  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  object? 
No  objection  was  entered.  I  merely  re 
served  the  right  to  object.  No  objection 
was  entered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  not  recogni»d 
under  a  reservation  of  objection-  i  was 
recognized  under  the  first  clause  of  nile 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Presiding  Officer  must  rule  based  on 
what  he  hears.  Sometimes  he  might  not 
correctly  hear  what  a  Senator  says  but 
he  must  rule  based  on  what  he  hears 
What  this  Presiding  Officer  heard  was 
an  objection.  As  a  practical  matter  he 
thought  he  heard  objection  from  three 
different  sources;  but  his  impression  was 
that  what  he  heard  was  not  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dou- 
glas] reserved  the  right  to  object,  but 
that  he  objected.  If  that  understanding 
was  in  error,  it  will  have  to  remain  that 
way,  because  that  is  how  the  Chair  ruled 
and  the  Senate  has  no  recourse,  but  to 
proceed  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dducsen]  holding  the  floor 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
would  like  to  renew  his  request  for  a 
morning  hour  with  a  time  limitation  on 
speeches.  I  should  be  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  strict  and  clear 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ampUfy 
this  reservation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  that  re- 
quest is  put.  He  will  lose  the  floor  until 
that  request  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
it  clear  that  I  would  yield  only  if  I  did 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  yield  to  whomever  he 
wishes.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  under  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
stated  that  I  reserved  the  right  to  object, 
because  I  think  that  before  we  agree  to 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  we 
should  have  a  clarification  of  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  will  be  after  we 
take  up  morning  business.  What  many 
of  us  are  afraid  of  is  that  if  we  have  a 
morning  hour,  and  unless  there  is  a 
satisfactory  reservation,  it  will  be  sub- 
sequently claimed  by  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  majority  rule  In  the  Senate 
that  we  have  transacted  business  and, 
therefore,  have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  all 
the  preceding  rules  of  the  Senate.  In- 
cluding the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  the  limitation  of  debate. 
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Therefore,  while  we  do  not  wish  to 
obstruct  the  business  of  the  Bexuite  in 
the  slightest  degree,  we  believe  that  in 
order  to  protect  our  rights,  any  request 
for  a  morning  hour  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  proviso  that  it  is  with  the 
understanding  that  that  will  not  preju- 
dice the  right  of  any  Senator  subse- 
quently to  m^e  and  to  have  considered 
the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
to  change  the  rules  concerning  a  limita- 
tion of  debate.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
It.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  sensible 
proposal. 

If  there  were  objection  to  this  reserva- 
tion, in  effect  the  objectors  would  be 
seeking  to  obstruct  the  conduct  of  any 
business  of  the  Senate;  and  we  are  hop- 
ing we  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  pending  business 
and  then  to  proceed,  after  proper  dis- 
cussion, to  a  vote  on  the  substantive 
motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
Presiding  Officer  would  not  know  how  to 
rule  except  under  the  Senate  rules. 
Therefore,  he  has  been  ruling,  and  is  now 
proceeding  to  rule,  under  the  Senate 
niles. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  request  be  restated.  I  understood  the 
request  to  be  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois might  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  for  the  purpose  of  propoimd- 
ing  a  imanimous-consent  request,  with- 
out his  losing  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
requested  unanimous  consent  that  he 
might  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
request  was  made  eailier,  and  the  Chair 
had  ruled  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
my  request.  Then  I  renewed  my  re- 
quest, as  an  accommodation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from   Illinois,   the   minority    leader 

[Mr.  DlRKSENl. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  joint  resolutions  and 
the  transaction  of  routine  business,  sub- 
ject to  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments made  by  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  there  any  restric- 
tion on  limitation  on  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  speak  for  as 
long  as  he  desires  to  speak. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Very  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
strain  all  of  the  parliamentary  fandan- 
go from  the  world-shaking  remarks  I 
started  to  make.  [ Laughter.  1  So  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  begin- 
ning. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  minoto  yltid  to  me, 
tn  order  that  I  may  make  an  insertion 
in  the  Rbcord,  if  it  is  understood  that  in 
yielding  for  that  purpose  he  will  not 
lose  any  of  his  rights? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  yield  for  that  purpose  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  hoi>e  a  modification 
of  the  request  will  be  made.  I  suggest 
that  the  request  be  accompanied  by  the 
qualification  heretofore  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  other  than  adoption 
of  the  rules;  namely,  that  the  request 
Include  a  provision  that  this  will  not 
prejudice  any  of  the  rights  of  Senators 
who  believe  it  imjwrtant  that  the  first 
order  of  business  be  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  rules. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  explain  my  request,  let  me  say  that 
I  merely  wish  to  introduce  a  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  must  protect  my  right  to  the  fioor. 
I  can  yield  to  only  one  Senator  at  a 
time,  in  order  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  if  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  renew  my 
previous  statement.  I  do  not  wish  to  ob- 
ject, but  I  shall  object  vuiless  the  condi- 
tion referred  to  is  included  in  the  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  modify  his  request  for  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  clearly  understand  what  the  con- 
dition was.  I  wish  to  introduce  and  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  code  about  venue  in  a 
tort  case,  and  I  want  the  text  of  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record.  Yesterday  the 
budget  message  contained  a  brief  state- 
ment about  a  tax  cut,  in  the  face  of  the 
$10  billion  or  $13  billion  deficit  which 
there  will  be.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  make 
only  two  brief  insertions  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia wishes  to  do.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  agree  that  that  shall  be  done; 
and  I  shall  not  object,  if  the  qualification 
I  stated  is  included  in  the  request  the 
Senator  has  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  propound  a  parliamentory  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  pending  ques- 
tion on  agreeing  to  the  uruinimous-con- 
sent  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  making  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Vtrglnla  modUjr 
his  request  In  the  way  susvested  1^^  tte 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  t 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Prcsldeiit,  Z 

have  ziot  yet  found  out  just  what  QuallA- 
cations  must  be  Included  In  tbe  rcignMC 

tn  order  to  "get  under  tbe  wire." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  understands  that  tbe  qualifica- 
tion requested  is  that  it  be  agreed  that 
the  granting  of  the  request  wlU  not  In 
anywise  impair  the  right  of  any  Senator 
to  contend  that  the  Senate  Is  not  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Senate  rules. 

Does  the  Chair  correctly  understand 
that  to  be  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  If  it  is 
necessary,  as  seems  to  be  the  ease,  to  be 
a  httle  more  precise  about  this  mat- 
ter  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  the  whole  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  propound  a  parlisunentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  nUnois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Have  I  been  recog- 
nized under  rule  XIX? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized  under  rule 
XIX. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  how  long  may  I 
proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  as 
long  as  the  minority  leader  sees  fit  to 
speak  on  any  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  continues  to 
stand  on  his  feet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

THE  1964  nsCAL  TEAR  BITDCET,  AND  THK  267TH 
ANNIVKRSAHY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OT  BCNJAMIK 
rRANKLIN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
imc>ose  on  the  patience  of  my  colleagues 
for  only  about  3  minutes. 

I  never  realized  that  it  would  be  so 
difficult  to  salute  the  memory  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  [Laughter.]  He  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  peaceful  in- 
dividuals the  country  has  ever  produced. 
But  I  wish  to  salute  the  natal  day  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  also  probably 
give  an  aside  salute  to  the  largest  veace- 
time  budget  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  start  again, 
instead  of  asking  that  all  of  the  recent 
parliamentary  complexities  be  combed 
out  of  the  few  remarks  I  have  been  able 
to  make  thus  far,  for  I  wish  this  state- 
ment to  be  a  coherent  and  cohesive  one, 
standing  by  itself,  whereas  all  the  recent 
parliamentary  intrusions  would  not  make 
my  statement  look  good  in  the  press.  So 
I  hope  the  press  will  respect  my  wishes 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  1964  budget  comes 
to  Congress — Mr.  President,  I  must  in- 
voke a  rule  of  the  Senate,  because  I  want 
to  hear  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  siasi>end  untU 
the  Senate  is  in  order;  the  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

The  occupants  of  the  galleries  are  re- 
minded that  they  are  the  guests  of  the 
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Senate,  and  that  they  are  not  permitted  Yes.  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
to  carry  on  conversations,  nor  are  Sena-  the  homespun  wisdom  and  frugality  of 
tors,  clerks,  or  assistants  permitted  to  Ben  Franklin.  I  wonder  what  he  would 
carry  on  conversations.  Any  person  de-  think  of  deflciteering  as  the  new  motive 
SSISk?  ^^"^  should  retire  from  the  force  for  getting  the  country  moving- 
^S?   «  °'  *°  °°®  °'  ^^  cloakrooms.  again,  again,  and  again 

The  Senator  from  Ullnois  may  now         Mr.  President.   I   am   grateful   to  the 
proceed                     w.    r„    ,^     ,     ,^       Senate  for  indulging  me.  for  it  has  taken 
loSi*      r^v  ^     .       President,    the     an  hour  and  13  minutes  to  make  my  2  >2 
It  ^  ^^"  ^^^F}  ""^"^^^  ^  Congress     minute  speech.    I  am  deeply  grateful. 
on  a  most  appropriate  day.    I  said  that ^'"'^''^"'• 

before,  but  I  must  repeat  it.    It  is  the     «t,^t,^„^^ 

257th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benja-  PROPOSED  BUDGET  AND  ACTUAL 
mln  Franklin.  EXPENDITURES 

h^^»®nT!fHo*°  amazing  personality,  and         Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President 

^^e'Ss2?^%75^'i£'p\ar^rgrniS  °"  ^^^^^^  ^^-  ^  ^^^  ^^-^-«  ^--  °^  ^^^ 

and  talent  were  outstanding ;  and.  among 

many  other  things,  he  made  great  con-  ' 

trlbutlons    to    navigation     and     naval 

science.  

He   Is.    however,    best    known    as    the 
apostle  and  the  crusader  for  thrift,  econ- 
omy, and  frugality.   His  pointed  sayings,  ^^^^  y^°' 
mottoes,  and  epigrams  have  endured,  and 
have  had  great  influence  on  the  conduct 

and  habits  of  our  citizens  for  many  gen- 

erations.  i94fi 

In  our  time,  however,  we  seem  to  have  {^g"    

forsaken   his   great   truths.     Today   it  m^'. '.'.'.'.['.]"'. 

seems  much  easier  to  trim  the  taxpayer  \l^ 

than  to  trim  expenditures.     This  gen-  1952 

eration  prefers  a  verbal  salute  to  the  \l^ 

cause  of  economy,  while  cultivating  a  1955  " 

strong  tendency  toward  free  spending.  '956 

We  glory  in  the  cause  of  thrift  in  our  {9^ - 

ancestors.  19)^9' '.'.ly.'/.V/. 

But  Benjamin  Franklin  said  it  all  in  }^ 

one  sentence :  i962^";."!."."'];^ 

If  you  know  how  to  spend  less  than  you  

get,   you   have    the   philosopher's   stone. 
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last  session  of  Congress,  I  inserted  in  th* 
Congressional  Record  a  table  which  T 
had   prepared    by   the   Bureau   of   thi 
Budget  which  gave  an  interesting  com 
parison    between    what    the    executive 
branch  of  Government  said  they  would 
spend  in  a  given  year  and  what  thev 
actually  spent,  and  this  was  compared 
with  the  actual  income  of  the  Govern 
ment.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  table  printed  in  the  Congressionai 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Original  budget  estimates  and  actuals 
|In  billions  of  ilollars] 


Receipts 


New  obligational  authority 


Expenditures 


Oriflnal 
budget 


Budeet 

review 

current 

estimate! 


Actual 


Oriplnal 
budget 


Budeot 

review 

current 

estimate ' 


Enacted 


Original 
budget 


38.2 
29.5 
34.9 
41.9 
40.2 
36.6 
M.  4 
70.1 
67.8 
62.4 
59.7 
65.0 
73.1 
74.0 
76.4 
83.3 
82.3 


36.6 
37.3 


38 
37 

37 

(') 
(') 

67 

67 

59 

61 

69 

73. 

67 

78. 

80.8 

82.  1 


39.6 
39.7 
41.4 
37.7 
36.4 
47.  ,5 
61.3 
64.7 
64.4 
60.2 
67.8 
70.6 
68.6 
67.9 
77.8 
77.  7 
M  4 


86.8 
31.0 
33.5 
43.4 
44.6 
«40.  5 
94  4 
84.3 
72.9 
56.3 
58.6 
66.3 
73.3 
72.5 
76.8 
79.4 
80.9 


(») 
(') 
(') 
(') 

m 
(») 

87.8 
66.3 
68.6 
62.4 
67.7 
71.6 
77.2 
79.3 
80.5 
93.1 


102.3 
41.1 
38.7 
40.8 
50.2 

«84.  I 
92.9 
80.2 
62.8 
57.1 
63.2 
70.2 
76.3 
81.4 
79.6 
86.7 


80.0 
33.8 
34.7 
37.1 
41.  1 
41.8 
70.4 
84.6 
77.6 
65.4 
62.  1 
64.6 
71.2 
73.6 
76.3 
79.1 
80.9 


Budpet 

review 

current 
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82.5 
39.2 
34.2 
39.0 
42.7 
(') 

69.9 
78.1 
71.2 
63.7 
63.5 
68.6 
71.4 
78.9 
78.2 
79.7 
89.0 


Actual 


60. 3 
38.9 
33.0 
39.5 
39.!, 
44.0 
65.3 
74. 1 
67  5 
64.4 
66  2 
69  0 
71.4 
80.3 
76.5 
81.5 
87.7 


The  authors  of  the  budget,  which  is 
presented  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try today,  do  not  seem  to  have  that  stone. 
Considered  in  the  light  of  the  state  of 
the  Union  message,  where  the  emphasis 
was  on  tax  reduction,  they  confess  that 
the  country  is  still  on  the  hillside,  not  on 
top.  It  is  their  view  that  since  we  already 
have  a  fiscal  hole  in  the  Government 
budget,  why  not  make  the  hole  deeper? 
According  to  the  new  idea,  that  is  the 
way  to  speed  the  country  forward — just 
dig  the  hole  deeper. 

It  gives  a  rather  surprising  point  to 
the  story  that  Reverend  Eaton,  long  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  from 
New  Jersey— and  I  served  with  him  for 
many,  many  years — used  to  tell. 

It  was  the  story  of  a  cat  which  fell 
in  a  well  100  feet  deep,  and  the  teacher 
said  to  Johnny.  "If  the  cat  climbs  up  1 
foot  and  falls  back  2  feet,  how  long  will 
it  take  the  cat  to  get  out  of  the  well?" 
Johnny  worked  diligently  and  after  15 
minutes,  teacher  said,  "Johnny,  how  are 
you  getting  along  with  the  problem?" 
To  this  Johnny  replied.  "Teacher,  if  I 
can  have  a  few  more  slate  pencils  and 
a  fresh  slate,  I  believe  that  in  the  next 
15  minutes  I  can  land  that  cat  in  hell." 

So  a  salute  to  Ben  Franklin  on  this 
day  of  a  $99  billion  budget,  an  $87  blUion 
income  and  a  $12  billion  deficit.  Ob- 
viously we  have  a  new  breed  of  economic 
thinkers — the  New  Deflciteersmen. 

Each  year  they  give  us  a  new  formula 
for  getting  the  country  moving  again. 
Each  year  nothing  much  seems  to  hap- 
pen. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  is  a  rather 
involved  table  and  some  of  the  years  cov- 
ered do  not  reflect  a  fair  comparison  be- 
cause of  wartime  conditions.  In  these 
remarks.  I  am  highhghting  only  those 
figures  from  fiscal  years  1956  through 
1962.  Final,  actual  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1963  are  not,  of  course,  avaUable. 

Of  most  interest  is  the  fact  the  chart 
shows  that  in  each  one  of  these  years 
since  1956  the  original  budget  estimate 
of  expenditures  was  less  than  the  actual 
expenditures;  the  average  miscalculation 
for  these  years  was  $3.5  billion. 

While  the  President  has  indicated  an 
$11.9  billion  deficit,  it  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  examine 
very  carefully  the  proposed  expenditures 
and  to  be  particularly  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  over  a  7-year  period  the  ex- 
penditures have  been  underestimated  by 
$3.5  billion,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  ex- 
penditures within  the  estimates  project- 
ed by  the  President. 

We  carmot,  of  course,  contemplate  at 
this  date  the  effect  of  whatever  tax  cuts 
Congress  allows  in  the  months  ahead, 
but  we  must  nevertheless  keep  the  pro- 
posed reductions  constantly  In  mind  as 
we  consider  the  budget  requests.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  revenue  has  been  over- 
estimated in  the  budgets,  on  the  average, 
over  the  period  1956-62.  Under  the  cir- 
ctmistances.  Congress  has  a  great  re- 


sponsibility to  study  very  carefully  in 
this  session  every  budget  request. 

Even  if  the  result  of  the  contemplated 
tax  cuts  and  reformation  of  our  tax  laws 
could  result  in  increased  revenue  for  the 
Government,  a  fact  of  which  I  am  not 
convinced,  this  would  certainly  not  be 
reflected  in  any  increased  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1964.  We  want  to  remember 
also  that  our  annual  peacetime  expendi- 
tures since  1961  have  been  exceeding 
those  made  in  the  peak  year  during 
World  War  II.  and  when  the  executive 
branch  is  asking  for  increases  each  year. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  note 
that  the  new  obligational  authority  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1962  was  $92.9 
billion.  For  fiscal  year  1963.  it  was 
$103.2  billion  and  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
the  estimate  is  $107.9  billion.  This  in- 
formation is  presented  on  page  28  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1964  budget. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  regardless  of 
what  we  may  expect  from  increased  reve- 
nue, our  budget  deficit,  unless  Congress 
acts  very  authoritatively  and  is  willing 
to  cut  expenditures,  will  be  substantially 
larger  than  the  deficit  estimated  by  the 
President  in  his  budget  message. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED 
BUDGET 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  during  the  campaign  of  the 
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then  Senator  Kennedy  he  said  that  his 
administration  if  elected  would  establish 
new  records.  They  have  certainly  es- 
tablished a  record  today  in  submitting 
to  the  Congress  the  largest  budget  that 
has  ever  been  submitted  by  any  admin- 
istration in  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Even  at  the  height  of  World  War 
n  our  expenditures  were  lower  than 
those  projected  for  the  coming  year. 

Under  the  proposed  budget,  the  Pres- 
ident is  calling  for  expenditures  of  $98.8 
billion  against  revenues  estimated  at 
only  $86.9  billion,  with  a  projected  deficit 
of  $11-9  billion. 

However,  those  figures  do  not  tell  all 
the  story  because  some  of  the  savings 
the  President  is  claiming  in  the  budget 
are  unrealistic,  as  I  shall  show. 

First,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
Monday  of  this  week.    He  said: 

I  win  shortly  submit  a  nscal  1964  admln- 
Ifitratlve  budget  which,  while  allowing  for 
needed  rlaes  In  defense,  space,  and  fixed  in- 
terest charges,  holds  total  expenditures  for 
all   other   purf>ose8    below    this   year's  level. 

This  requires  the  reduction  or  postpone- 
ment of  many  desirable  programs,  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  large  part  of  last  year's  Fed- 
erskl  pay  raise  through  i>ersonnel  and  other 
economies,  the  termination  of  certain  in- 
stallations and  projects,  and  the  substitu- 
tion In  several  programs  of  private  for  pub- 
lic credit. 

I  should  hke  to  repeat  one  key  sen- 
tence of  that  statement.  He  said  that 
the  budget  which  he  was  going  to  sub- 
mit "holds  total  expenditures  for  all 
other  purposes  below  this  year's  level." 

An  examination  of  the  budget  does  not 
support  this  promise.  The  President  as 
stated,  proposes  an  increase  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  also  calls  for 
an  Increase  of  $1.8  billion  in  space  ex- 
penditures. 

But  moving  into  the  domestic  field  in 
which  the  President  said  that  he  was 
going  to  hold  "total  expenditures  for  all 
other  purposes  below  this  year's  expendi- 
tures." we  find  his  greatest  error.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  how  unrealistic  that 
statement  is  in  relation  to  the  actual 
budget  he  submits  today. 

For  example,  for  the  executive  office 
of  the  President  he  has  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  $6  miUion  and  for  the  addition 
of  88  new  employees. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he 
makes  a  false  claim  of  a  reduction  of 
$928  million.  The  proposed  reduction  is 
achieved  only  by  charging  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  administering  the  agricultural 
program  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, postponing  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing when  we  must  absorb  that  loss  either 
by  canceling  some  of  the  notes  or  by 
appropriations  to  cover  the  deficit.  If 
we  examine  each  specific  item  in  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  will  find  that  it  calls  for  in- 
creased expenditures  throughout.  In 
fact,  instead  of  a  $928  million  savings  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  ex- 
penditures will  be  higher  than  last  year. 

As  evidence  of  that  point  the  budget 
calls  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  5,315.  These  wUl  be  added  over 
and  above  those  employed  at  the  present 
moment. 


In  the  Department  of  Conmierce  the 
President  has  asked  for  an  increase  of 
$150  million.  For  that  agency  there 
would  be  added  3.497  additional  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  I 
have  said,  the  President  has  asked  for 
a  $2,700  million  increase,  including  a 
reduction  of  10.136  civilian  employees. 
Under  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
he  asks  for  $694  million  above  this  year's 
expenditure,  and  he  has  asked  for 
authority  to  hire  5,931  new  employees  in 
that  agency. 

For  the  Department  of  Interior  the 
President  asked  for  an  additional  $111 
million,  and  he  asks  for  3,999  new  em- 
ployees for  that  agency. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
President  has  asked  for  an  additional 
$20  million.  He  wants  765  new  employ- 
ees in  the  Justice  Department. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  the  Presi- 
dent wants  $194  million  extra  and  1,293 
new  employees. 

Por  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
President  is  asking  for  9,650  additional 
employees  over  and  above  the  present 
year.  The  deficit  of  that  Department  is 
cut  by  $248  million  below  last  year,  but 
that  amount  is  cut  not  becaiise  of  re- 
duced expenditin-es,  but  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased postage  rates. 

It  almost  appears  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  wanted  to  put  the  country 
to  work  he  meant  to  put  them  all  on  the 
Federal  payroll. 

Por  the  State  Department  he  is  asking 
735  new  employees. 

For  the  Treasury  Department  he  is 
asking  an  additiorml  appropriation  of 
$421  million  and  permission  to  add  4,149 
new  employees. 

For  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  he 
is  asking  an  extra  $10  million  and  626 
new  employees. 

For  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion he  would  like  to  have  $62  million 
extra  and  3.208  new  employees. 

For  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  as  I  have  E>ointed 
out,  he  asked  $1.8  billion  more  and  for 
3,953  additional  employees. 

Then,  imder  an  item  called  miscel- 
laneous independent  agencies  he  is  ask- 
ing for  authority  to  add  1.324  new  em- 
ployees to  the  payroll. 

Altogether  he  is  asking  the  Congress 
not  only  to  appropriate  more  money  for 
all  these  respective  agencies  for  the  oper- 
ations in  the  next  year  but  also  for  an 
additional  36.492  New  Frontiersmen  to 
help  spend  this  extra  money  that  he  is 
going  to  borrow.  Significantly  one  of 
the  most  urgent  items  in  the  budget  re- 
quest is  that  the  Congress  must  promptly 
take  action  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt.  This  must  be  done  in 
order  that  the  Government  can  pay  the 
bills  already  outstanding.  He  suggests 
that  we  have  to  take  action  on  that  in 
the  next  couple  of  months  or  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  be  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. 

In  the  budget  message  he  points  out 
that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964  the 
national  debt  is  expected  to  reach  $316 
billion.  That  estimate  is  assuming  he 
does  not  nm  into  more  trouble  than  his 
budget  anticipates  in  regard  to  revenues 
and  expenditures. 


The  interest  on  the  national  debt  alone 
wUl  be  $10,020,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  That  is  an  Increase  of  $320  mil- 
Uon  in  interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense  of  run- 
ning this  Frontier  administration  for  the 
past  2  years.  This  $320  million  is  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  deficits  which 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  past  2 
years. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt  is 
estimated  at  $10,020,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  The  interest  charges  on  our 
national  debt  were  less  than  $9  billion 
annually  when  he  took  ofiOce  2  years  ago. 

Do  not  forget — the  increase  of  36,492 
employees  comes  on  top  of  the  140.000 
employees  who  have  been  added  since 
January  20.  1961. 

As  evidence  that  these  employees  are 
not  needed,  I  quote  no  other  authority 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself,  who  during  the  1960  campaign 
made  several  statements  of  how  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  what  was  going  on  in 
Washington  and  that  one  of  the  things 
with  which  he  was  dissatisfied  was  the 
excessive  number  of  employees  who  were 
on  the  Federall  payroll.  Yet  we  find  that 
he  added  140.000  employees  in  the  first 
2  years  in  office,  and  he  is  now  asking 
for  37,000  more,  which  will  give  him  a 
total  of  177.000  additional  employees. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  to  ask  ourselves 
a  question  as  to  how  much  more  help 
he  wants  in  order  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  employees.  He  is  going  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
pointed  out  very  well  what  could  happen 
if  we  do  not  use  some  degree  of  common- 
sense  in  our  expenditures.  Certainly  for 
anyone  to  suggest  that  we  can  cut  taxes 
in  the  face  of  a  record  such  as  this.  I 
think,  is  the  height  of  political  hyp>oc- 
risy.  Certainly  it  would  touch  off  a  round 
of  infiation  such  as  this  country  has 
never  before  known. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I,  just  as 
much  as  anyone  else,  would  like  to  see  a 
tax  cut  in  this  coimtry,  but  a  tax  cut 
can  only  be  justified  if  we  first  reduce 
Government  expenditures.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  pay  lipservice  to 
reduce  them.  It  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  proposal  by  actual  practice. 

I  find  no  fault  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  message  on  Monday,  that 
he  would  hold  "total  expenditures  for 
all  other  purposes  below  this  year's 
level."  That  sounds  nice,  but  when  one 
reads  his  budget  one  does  not  find  that 
carried  through.  He  does  not  carry  out 
that  promise.  He  goes  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. I  think  it  is  just  a  farce  to  talk 
about  any  possible  tax  cut  in  the  face  of 
a  $99  billion  budget  and  a  $12  billion 
deficit.  The  American  people  should  rec- 
ognize this  administration's  promise  as 
just  so  much  political  propaganda. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I 
do  not  mind  saying  that  I  shaU  not  be 
a  part  of  any  such  fiscal  irresponsibility 
as  cutting  taxes  $10  billion  in  the  face 
of  a  certain  deficit  of  $12  billion  as  ad- 
vocated by  this  administration.  The 
record  shows  that  we  have  only  lived 
within  our  income  for  5  years  of  the  past 
32  years. 
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The  time  Is  long  overdue  when  we  take 
some  steps  to  at  least  put  this  Govern- 
ment on  a  "pay-as-you-go"  basis. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party,  I  am 
not  apologizing  for  opposing  this  irre- 
sponsible tax  cut.  Our  party  record  for 
cutting  taxes  is  a  record  of  which  I  am 
proud.  We  find  that  since  1913,  the  nrst 
year  there  was  a  Federal  income  tax  on 
the  statute  books,  there  have  been  a 
total  of  10  tax  reductions.  Eight  of  those 
tax  reductions  were  passed  on  to  the 
American  people  by  the  Republican 
Party.  On  only  two  occasions  when  it 
has  been  in  power  has  the  Democratic 
Party  cut  taxes. 

Oh,  they  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  it. 
I  will  say  that  no  Republican  has  ever 
been  able  to  out-promise  them  as  to  what 
they  will  do.  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  performance  their  record  is 
very  poor. 

Furthermore,  the  reductions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Republican  Party 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  balanced 
budgets  and  not  in  the  Irresponsible 
manner  of  financing  the  tax  cut  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
15  tax  Increases  since  1913.  and  13  of 
those  increases  were  put  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  Democratic  Party.  On 
only  2  occasions  has  our  party  increased 
taxes.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
been  the  party  of  high  taxes,  high  spend- 
ing and  big  promises. 

So  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  I  am  not  apologizing  for  our  rec- 
ord as  to  lowering  taxes.  When  we  lower 
taxes  we  lower  then  in  a  realistic  man- 
ner— by  first  cutting  expenditures.  We 
should  never  lower  them  by  borrowing 
the  money  and  charging  it  up  to  future 
generations. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  the 
$600  personal  exemption  is  too  low.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  lower  than  we  would  like  to 
see  it.  How  did  it  get  to  $600?  The 
exemption  was  $1,000  for  each  individual 
and  $2,500  for  a  married  couple  in  1932 
when  the  New  Deal  first  took  over.  First 
there  was  the  New  Deal  and  then  the 
Fair  Deal,  with  their  spendthrift  pro- 
grams, and  under  their  administrations 
the  exemption  was  reduced  to  $500.  It 
was  raised  to  $600  in  1948  over  the  veto 
of  the  Democratic  President  by  the  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress. 

The  exemption  for  the  aged  was  in- 
creased from  $500  to  $1,200  by  the  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress  with  the  help, 
of  course,  of  some  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Yes,  it  was  increased  by 
the  Republican  80th  Congress  over  the 
veto  of  a  Democratic  President. 

So,  as  I  say.  we  as  a  party  need  never 
apologize  for  our  record  in  respect  to 
trying  to  lower  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayers.  I  shall  continue 
to  work  toward  that  objective.  But  the 
way  to  lower  the  tax  burden  is  to  cut 
down  on  some  of  these  unnecessary  pro- 
grams. We  can  do  that  if  the  President 
will  only  carry  out  what  he  promised 
last  Monday  when  he  said  he  would  help 
us  hold  down  expenditures.  We  cannot 
do  it  by  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  our 
mouth  at  the  same  time,  telling  people 
on  the  one  hand  how  much  sympathy 


we  have  for  them  over  the  high  cost  of 
government  and  the  high  rates  of  tax- 
ation and  at  the  same  time  continuing 
to  advocate  a  policy  of  spending  this 
country  into  bankruptcy. 

No  government  can  spend  itself  into 
prosperity  on  borrowed  money  any  more 
than  a  drunkard  can  drink  himself  sober 
on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  PELL  and  Mr.  CASE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  MULTISTATS  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  suggesting  a  practical  solution 
to  the  continuing  and  deepening  prob- 
lems of  public  transportation  in  our 
Northeastern  States,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  which  I  introduced  last  June 
in  the  past  Congress  and  which  would 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  multistate  authority  to 
modernize  and  operate  passenger  rail- 
road facilities  between  Boston  and 
Wasliington. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  with  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  wish  to  object 
to  the  introduction  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  think  I  favor  it.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  should  not  depart  from  the  prac- 
tice we  have  followed  so  far  of  objecting 
to  other  business  than  the  consideration 
of  the  rtUes  of  the  Senate  unless  there 
be  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
doing  so  will  not  prejudice  the  rights  of 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  have  the  matter 
considered  as  if  it  were  done  as  the  first 
business  of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  if 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Ls  will- 
ing, I  should  be  happy  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  proceed  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry.  Had  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  already  been  rec- 
ognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  the  Chair 
understood,  was  in  fact  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  As  the  Chair  under- 
stands, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
modifies  his  request  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  under  conditions,  the  Chair 
believes,  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  That  being  the  case,  the 
occupant  of  the  Chair  will  have  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  save 
the  Chair  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  I 
will  object.  I  shall  have  to  do  so.  al- 
though I  have  high  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  letting  go  into  the  Senate 
record,  no  matter  how  nish  a  regard  I 
may  have  for  a  Senator,   a   statement 


which  recognizes  that  the  Constitution  i* 
such  a  puny  instrument  that  it  aoDliM 
on  only  1,  2,  or  3  days  of  the  session 
Therefore.  I  object  to  coupling  the  intro' 
duction  of  any  measure  to  any  such  dis" 
paragement  of  the  Constitution  of  th* 
United  States.  "^® 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Obiw 
tion  is  heard.  •'^" 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  not  the  Senate 
operating  under  the  Senate  rules  when 
a  Senator  exercises  the  right  to  object? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  operating  under  the  Senate 
rules,  and  is  under  the  impression  that 
the  Senate  is  operating  under  the  Senate 
rules. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  shows,  of 
course,  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  Presiding  Officer 
is  ruling.  Any  Senator  has  a  right  to 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  to  insist  upon  any  condition 
he  wants  to  insist  upon  as  a  condition 
to  yielding,  and  any  Senator  has  the 
right  to  decline  to  accede  to  such  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yet  all  that  is  done 
under  the  prevailing  rules  of  the  Senate 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  way  it  has  been  ever  since  the  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer  assumed  the  chair. 
So  far  as  the  Chair  is  concerned,  he 
would  not  know  how  to  rule  except  imder 
the  Senate  rules,  because  he  would  not 
know  what  other  rules  to  proceed  under 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.    CASE.    What    is    the    pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  on 
the  motion  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
consider  Senate  Resolution  9. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parUamentary  inquiry.  Has  it  been 
established  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  not  entitled  to  introduce  his 
joint  resolution  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion was  made.  A  condition  was  placed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  the 
introduction  of  the  joint  resolution. 
Objection  was  then  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  the  condition;  I  do  not  object  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  introducing 
his  resolution  in  a  manner  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  little,  puny  document 
which  exists  only  in  certain  respects  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  necessary,  I  object  to 
the  introduction  of  the  joint  resolution 
at  this  time:  I  do  it  with  great  re- 
luctance, but  I  am  forced  to  do  so 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  op- 
ponents of  rule  change  to  a  very  reason- 
able and,  in  our  judgment,  necessary 
condition. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  PELL.    I  yield  for  a  parliamentary 

inquiry.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  about  to  ask  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  operating  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  operating  in  a  morning 
hour.  A  morning  hour  was  not  agreed 
to.  A  unanimous-consent  request  was 
made,  and  it  was  objected  to.  with  the 
result  that  the  Senate  is  operating  un- 
der the  pending  question,  which  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9.  So  the  Senate  is  operating 
under  a  motion  to  proceed  to  consider. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  introduction  of 
my  joint  resolution  at  this  time.  I  trust 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  make  my  state- 
ment now  and  that  the  joint  resolution 
may  be  introduced  later  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  suggesting  a  practical  solution 
to  the  continuing  and  deepening  prob- 
lems of  public  transportation  in  our 
Northeastern  States,  this  Senate  joint 
resolution,  which  I  introduced  last  June 
In  the  past  Congress,  would  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  establishment 
of  a  multistate  authority  to  modernize 
and  operate  passenger  railroad  facilities 
between  Boston  and  Washington. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  joint  res- 
olution is  to  provide  fast,  dependable, 
and  comfortable  passenger  transporta- 
tion through  the  heart  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  urban  complex  in  the 
world. 

A  measure  of  the  complexity  of  this 
sprawling  urbanized  area,  or  megalopo- 
lis, is  the  fact  that  it  contains  over  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  but 
occupies  only  1.4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
land  area.  This  short  459  mile  strip 
contains  21  percent  of  the  Nation's  retail 
business  establishments.  It  houses  near- 
ly 30  percent  of  the  Nation's  manufac- 
turing operations  and  provides  27  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Government's  income 
tax  receipts.  More  than  21  percent  of 
the  Nation's  scholars  earn  their  bach- 
elor's and  professional  degrees  from 
institutions  in  the  area. 

Clearly,  such  a  colossus  is  a  new  20th 
century  phenomenon.  It  has  unique  re- 
gional problems  of  proportions  not 
dreamed  of  when  our  Founding  Fathers 
laid  out  the  boundary  lines  of  several 
States  now  encompassed  in  the  mega- 
lopolitan  complex.  And  these  unique 
problems  call  for  unique  and  imagina- 
tive solutions  of  proportions  which  have 
not  yet  been  tried.  The  joint  resolution 
which  I  submit  today  is  advanced  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  facUitate  one  such 
soluUon  in  the  basic  field  of  transporta- 
tion. 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  States 
Of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut. New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 


vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  a  compact  to  establish  a  public 
Interstate  railroad  authority.  The  inter- 
state authority,  in  timi.  would  assume 
the  present  unprofitable  burden  of  inter- 
city passenger  traffic  from  existing  rail 
carriers. 

Because  the  revenues  of  the  authority, 
after  the  servicing  of  its  bonds,  would 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation,  the 
profits  could  be  devoted  entirely  to  mod- 
ernization and  to  further  innovations. 
Fully  modernized  equipment  could  mean 
that  the  entire  459-mile  trip  between 
Boston  and  Washington,  with  stops  at 
the  principal  cities  along  the  route,  could 
be  made  in  4  »2  hours.  The  journey  from 
my  own  city  of  Providence  to  Washing- 
ton would  take  4  hours  and  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Washington  would  take  2 
hours. 

It  is  significant  that  other  nations  al- 
ready are  establishing  precedents  for 
such  modernized,  high-speed  passenger 
service.  Japan  will  have  such  service 
established  over  the  whole  length  of  its 
Tokyo-Osaka  rail  lines  by  1964.  Specifi- 
cally, trains  will  cover  the  310  miles, 
making  9  intermediate  stops,  in  just  3 
hours;  or,  at  an  average  speed,  with 
stops,  of  better  than  100  miles  an  hour. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Americans 
should  not  have  equally  good  service. 

The  particular  appeal  of  the  interstate 
compact  proposal,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that 
It  would  permit  the  achievement  of  these 
sweeping  innovations  within  the  frame- 
work of  private  enterprise.  My  belief  is 
that  the  pubhc  sector  of  the  economy 
would  be  involved  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  various  States  might  be  asked 
to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  the  authority 
thus  assuring  an  ample  supply  of  private 
capital.  But  I  believe  that  not  1  cent  of 
actual  public  expenditure  need  be  pro- 
vided to  set  the  system  in  motion,  since 
the  investing  public  could  absorb  the 
total  half  billion  dollars  or  more  that 
would  be  required.  A  new  airport  in  the 
New  York  area  would  cost  almost  as 
much,  and  another  express  highway,  now 
being  discussed,  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  would  cost  considerably 
more.  Moreover.  1  rail  line  can  carry 
as  many  passengers  as  32  road  lanes. 

The  public  response  to  this  resolution 
mtroduced  by  me  in  the  87th  Congress' 
was  most  heartening  indeed.  More  than 
one  hundred  editorials  from  all  over  the 
country  have  commented  favorably  on 
my  plan  and  have  refiected  what  seems 
to  be  a  wave  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
all  our  citizens  for  the  plight  of  our 
public  transportation  faciUties. 

I  am  happy  to  note,  in  addition  Mr 
President,  that  the  executive  branch 
likewise  has  registered  interest  in  the 
proposal  and  has  made  it  the  starting 
point  for  an  overall  review  of  transpor- 
tation problems  in  the  Northeastern 
States.  President  Kennedy,  in  a  letter 
to  me  released  by  the  White  House  last 
October  9.  called  the  interstate  com- 
pact plan  an  "imaginative  and  construc- 
tive idea"  and  said  that  it  'may  well 
be  an  important  element"  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  overall  northeastern  trans- 
portation study  which  he  has  called  for 
in  the  coming  months. 
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While  that  study  is  being  made.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  begin 
action  on  this  resolution  so  that  a  basic 
step  toward  solving  the  overall  transpor- 
tation problem  can  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  urge  that 
Congress  take  prompt  aflarmative  action 
on  this  proposal  for  revitalizing  the 
lifelines  of  the  economic  heart  of  our 
Nation,  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  there  is  no  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  eastern  seaboard  area  oon- 
talnlng  the  eight  States  of  Maaaachuflettfi. 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  megalopolis,  and  now  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  thirty-seven  million,  and 
contains  almost  30  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's manufacturing  and  21  per  centum  of 
the  Nation's  retailing  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  Nation's  Capital;  and 

Whereas  this  area  is  now  serviced  by  a 
multltrack  system  of  railroads  which  for  the 
most  part  have  sufficient  rights-of-way  to 
provide  adequate  passenger  transportation 
throughout  the  area,  but  the  railroads  In- 
volved have  not  been  able  to  provide  such 
passenger  service  on  a  paying  basU  and  must 
rely  on  profits  from  freight  transportation 
to  keep  their  entire  systems  operating;  and 
Whereas  It  therefore  appears  that  a  Gov- 
ernment authority  must  be  organized  to 
provide  such  passenger  service  which  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  the  area  Involved,  and  that  the  existing 
railroads  would  continue  to  provide  neces- 
sary freight  transportation;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  a  multistate  au- 
thority formed  by  the  States  involved  would 
be  the  best  type  of  governmental  authority 
to  carry  out  this  passenger  rail  transporta- 
tion function:    Now.   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
xn  Congress  assembled,  That  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut. 
New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  and  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  multi- 
state  authority  to  construct  and  operate  a 
passenger  rail  transportation  system  within 
the  area  of  such  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  Such  consent  is  given  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

(Da  representative  of  the  United  States 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  shall  participate  in  such 
negotiations  and  shall  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  proceedings  and  of  any  compact 
entered  into;  and 

(2)  such  compact  shall  not  be  binding  or 
obligatory  upon  any  of  the  States  involved 
or  upon  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  and 
until  It  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislature 
of  each  of  such  Stat«s  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Joint  resolution  U  hereby  expressly 
reserved. 

<At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Ofl3cer.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  TMr.  Andkrsok]  to  proceed  to 
the  ooDskleratlon  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CASK.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  the  opening  of 
a  new  Congress  has  followed  a  pattern, 
the  real  significance  of  which  sometimes 
is  obscured  by  repetition  and  public  con- 
centration on  the  parliamentary  moves 
and  maneuvers  involved.  It  is  almost 
like  a  minuet:  At  a  prearranged  signal 
the  music  begins,  the  dancers  move  and 
the  spectators  become  absorbed  in 
watching  the  execution  of  the  steps.  And 
in  the  past,  the  music,  after  a  few  bars, 
has  come  to  an  abrupt  end  and  the 
dancers  stopped  with  nothing  really 
changed. 

But  it  is  not  a  minuet,  not  a  parlia- 
mentary game  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

We  are  discussing  a  fundamental  issue 
which,  although  before  us  in  procedural 
guise,  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  That  issue  is  simply 
whether  a  small  minority  can  stand 
athwart  the  legislative  processes  and 
deny  a  majority  the  right  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  any  issue  which  that  minority 
does  not  wish  to  entrust  to  majority  vote. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
composed  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  was  established  by 
the  Constitution  to  legislate.  That  is 
oiu:  primary  duty.  Discussion,  debate, 
considered  Judgment — they  are  all  in- 
tegral parts  of  sound  legislative  proceed- 
ing. But  at  least  equally  vital  is  the 
opportunity  eventually  to  vote,  to  act 
affirmatively  or  negatively  on  legislative 
proposals.  And  it  is  that  opportunity  to 
vote  that  is  at  stake  here. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Senate  faced  up  to 
its  responsibility.  And  this  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  time  that 
we  will  have  a  real  opportunity  during 
this  Congress,  as  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  Congresses  has  demonstrated 
conclusively. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  experience. 
Particularly  notable  was  the  situation  at 
the  outset  of  the  87th  Congress.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  motions  similar  to 
those  now  being  discussed  were  then  be- 
fore the  Senate.  But  once  again  the 
Senate  did  not  get  to  vote  on  them. 
Paced  with  the  imminence  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, the  leadership  urged  re- 
ferral to  committee  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Senate  would  later  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  proposed  rule 
changes. 

In  1961,  the  motion  to  shelve  the  pro- 
posed rules  change  without  a  vote  on 
the  merits  was  carried  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins;  and  then  only  with  the  ex- 
plicit confidence  of  the  leadership,  mi- 
nority as  well  as  majority,  that  the 
Senate  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  them  later  In  the  session. 
Nonetheless,  as  I  have  indicated,  despite 
the  fact  that  49  Senators  registered  sup- 
port for  a  rules  change,  the  Senate  was 
denied  the  chance  to  vote  on  the 
proposals. 

The  issue  did  not  come  up  again  until 
the  September  adjournment  rush  was  on. 
The  inevitable  filibuster  began  and  faced 
with  it,  the  leadership  again  moved  to 
set  the  issue  aside. 


That  Is  why  we  were  heartened  by  the 
majority  leader's  statement  to  the  press 
several  weeks  ago  that  he  favored  letting 
the  issue  be  decided  on  the  fioor  at  the 
opening.  As  he  noted  then,  the  Senate 
would  not  be  confronted  by  the  advent 
of  a  new  administration.  Further,  today 
we  do  not  have  the  pressure  of  nomina- 
tions of  Cabinet  members  and  other  im- 
portant appointees  of  a  new  administra- 
tion awaiting  confirmation.  There  are 
no  pending  appropriations,  no  urgent 
measures  demanding  immediate  atten- 
tion. I  also  point  out  that  tax  revision 
and  reduction,  to  which  the  President 
has  given  priority,  and  which  I  agree  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House.  Certainly  the  House 
will  not  act  on  it  for  some  weeks.  I  wish 
it  would  act  sooner  than  I  feel  it  will  act. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  urge  that 
the  question  of  rule  changes  be  taken  up 
at  this  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  session,  when  there  is  time  for  us  to 
consider  and  debate  it. 

There  is  another  and  very  important 
reason  for  acting  now,  because  under- 
lying all  the  parliamentary  quibbling  is 
the  proposition,  which  everyone  recog- 
nizes as  valid,  much  though  he  may  jest 
about  it  or  attempt  to  make  little  of  it, 
that  if  we  do  not  act  to  change  our  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  we  acqui- 
esce in  them,  including  the  rule  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  close  debate,  even 
on  amendments  to  the  rules,  except  with 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

We  insist  that  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  session,  as  a  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  so  clearly  indicated 
in  his  opinion,  we  have  the  right  by  a 
simple  majority  to  adopt  rules,  and  to 
take  all  other  action  necessary  to  make 
that  action  effective,  including  the  right 
to  close  debate  by  majority  vote. 

That  is  the  question  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  discussion,  and  that 
is  why  those  who  oppose  us  attempt  to 
maneuver  us  into  a  position  where  we 
shall  have  lost  the  right  to  do  what  we 
seek  to  do. 

We  are  not  trying  to  take  arbitrary 
action.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  ob- 
struct the  activities  of  this  legislative 
body.  We  who  are  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  this  regard 
believe  that  we  are  the  ones  who  wish 
to  make  the  Senate  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  government,  which  it  has  often 
not  been  in  the  past,  when  we  insist  upon 
preserving  our  rights  to  make  changes  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Congress.  That  is 
the  reason,  and  everyone  knows  it.  Ap- 
parently, however,  it  must  be  stated,  as 
so  many  things  must  be  stated,  again  and 
again  and  again. 

So  long  as  the  present  cloture  rule 
remains  unchanged,  the  Senate  is  con- 
demned to  "trial  by  ordeal"  on  any  is- 
sue at  the  option  of  a  determined 
minority.  In  the  law,  trial  by  ordeal 
was  abandoned  many  years  ago.  To- 
day we  wonder  how  it  could  ever  have 
been  considered  an  appropriate  test  of 
truth  or  merit.  Yet  that  is  essentially 
the  test  that  rule  XXII  requires.  The 
majority  leader  has  sought  to  mitigate 
it  by  keeping  the  Senate  in  session  dur- 
ing regular  hours  rather  than  in  con- 
tinuous session.    That  does  mitigate  the 
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physical  bimien.  But  it  is  In  no  aensp 
a  cure  for  the  filibuster;  Indeed,  Inonl 
sense  it  strengthens  the  hold  of  the  rule 
by  making  it  easier  to  filibuster, 

I  believe  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  minorities  in  this  country 
or  in  any  society  depends  upon  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  people,  and  certainly 
of  the  majority,  that  minority  rights  are 
important  and  are  a  restraint  upon  the 
majority. 

This  is.  and  has  been,  the  strength  of 
our  Republic — the  sense  of  decency  and 
of  the  importance  of  individual  rights 
including  civil  rights  and  the  aspect  of 
them  which  underlies  this  entire  debate 

To  advert  to  a  suggestion  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  situation  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  would  need  to  be  saved  by  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  from  destroying  the 
Republic. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CASE.  Since  I  have  mentioned 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  know,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  that  for  several  years  a 
majority'of  the  Congress  excluded  the 
Senators  "and  Representatives  from  10 
American  States  from  the  right  to  sit 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  refers  to  a  very  unhappy  time 
in  our  history — a  time  which,  unfortu- 
nately, still  seems  to  have  its  effects.  I 
do  not  know  the  details  of  the  situation 
to  which  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
hna  refers,  but  I  am  sure  the  Record  will 
show  whatever  the  facts  were;  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  develop  his  point. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  know  that  from  1865 
until  1868  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
was  denied  the  right  to  have  representa- 
tion in  the  UJS.  Senate  and  in  the  U5. 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  aware  that  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  voluntarily  absented 
itself  from  the  Congress  and  from  the 
Union  of  States  for  some  years  prior  to 
that  time.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the 
details — as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wiU  understand — of  the 
particular  situation  in  regard  to  the 
represent-ation  of  that  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  inform 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept 
whatever  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina may  state. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  inform 
the  Senator  that  after  the  last  Confed- 
erate soldier  had  laid  down  his  arms  and 
returned  to  peaceful  pursuits,  a  major- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Congress  denied  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  of  the  South  the  right 
to  have  representation  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. For  that  reason,  I  do  not  have  the 
same  confidence  in  the  good  conduct  of 
a  majority  that  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  does. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
should  ever  occur  a  situation  in  which 
the  rights  of  minorities  or  individuals 
depended  upon  rules  to  restrain  a  ma- 
jority, I  believe  such  rights  would  have 

nn  fiirt.hpr  value,  becausp  t.hp  mips  wrmiH 
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no  further  value,  because  the  rules  would 
not  stop  people  determined  to  do  what 
was  wrong,  if  they  had  the  power  to 
do  so. 

It  is  our  concern  to  place  the  Senate 
rules  in  a  position  in  which  Senators — 
all  of  whom  want  to  do  what  is  right — 
will  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  I 
believe  it  is  quite  clear  that  many  times 
in  the  past  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
been  prevented  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  a  filibuster  has  no  place 
in  the  Senate.  It  impairs  the  effective- 
ness and  demeans  the  dignity,  not  only 
of  the  Senate,  but  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  redeem  the  confidence  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  expect — and   who    have   every 
right  to  expect — the  Senate  to  fulfil]  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  as  a  legis- 
lative body.     Let  us  not  allow  the  real 
meaning  of  this  effort  to  be  obscured. 
Like  most  procedural  questions,  far  more 
than  procedure  is  involved.     All  of  us 
know  that;  and  all  of  us  also  know  that, 
in  the  past,  effective  civil  rights  legis- 
lation has  been  impossible  because  of  the 
filibuster  weapon  held  by  the  opponents 
of  civil  rights  legislation;  and  all  of  us 
know  that  the  enactment  of  civil  rights 
legislation  will  continue  to  be  impossible 
so  long  as  rule  XXn  remains  unchanged 
Mr.  President,  as  has  been  stated  many 
times,  other  issues  are  involved,  as  well 
The  threat  of  filibuster  is  pervasive,  and 
hangs  over  many  measures  only   indi- 
rectly, if  at  all,  related  to  civil  rights 

I  believe  most  Senators  favor  a  change 
in  the  rules.  If  that  Is  not  so  let  it  be 
shown  by  a  vote  on  the  merits.  Let  us 
not  be  afraid  to  have  the  issue  decided 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Case's 
address, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  vield  if 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows,  does  he  not,  that  he  can  yield 
for  a  question  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

fv,^^'.?^®^'     ^  ^^  unanimous  consent 
tnat  this  colloquy  may   appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER'    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  contending  that  the 
Senate  has  no  rules  other  than  those 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  a  session? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  discuss  that 
point  because  it  is  directly  related  to  the 
subject  I  have  been  discussing.  I  believe 
there  are  various  possibilities.  Some  of 
us  believe  that  the  Senate  should  adopt 
new  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. Others  are  content  to  believe  that 
as  with  certain  other  aspects  of  our 
senate  functions,  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate continue  and  that  they  may  be 
Changed  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Congress.    Others  feel  that 


by  acquiescence  we  adopt  the  rules  over 
and  over  again.  It  does  not  matter  which 
contention  is  adopted,  because  we  feel 
very  strongly  that  If  we  act  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  a  session  we  have  a  right  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  change  the  rules.  There- 
fore we  do  not  object  to  proceeding  so 
long  B&  we  have  a  right  to  adopt  new 
riiles,  adopt  some  rules  with  changes,  and 
some  without  changes.  Therefore  we 
do  not  object  to  proceeding,  so  far  as  we 
can.  under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate 
and  under  the  rules  as  they  have  existed 
in  previous  Senates,  so  long  as  our  rights 
as  a  majority  to  adopt  new  rules,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  make  those 
rights  effective,  are  not  prejudiced. 

We  do  not  arbitrarily  object  to  every- 
thing. We  are  not  making  an  arbitrary 
selection  of  the  rules  that  we  want  to 
abide  by.  The  only  rules  that  we  do  not 
want  to  accept  are  those  which  prevent 
a  majority  in  the  Senate  from  acting 
effectively  at  the  beginning  of  a  Con- 
gress to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  guide- 
ime  does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
use  to  determine  which  of  those  rules  he 
believes  exist  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion and  which  do  not  exisf 

Mr.  CASE.  There  is  one  rule  that  I 
believe  all  of  us  would  agree  we  could 
not  acquiesce  in.  and  which  would  seri- 
ously affect  our  rights  as  a  majoritv  and 
that  IS  the  rule  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vot.  to  close  debate. 

That  is  one  rule.  There  may  be  oth- 
ers. I  do  not  want,  by  not  mentioning 
others,  to  exclude  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  others.  However  in  the 
generality  of  the  rules  which  govern  our 
relations  with  each  other,  our  rights  and 
the  comity  of  Members,  depend  not'onlv 
on  the  rules  in  the  rulebook  but  also  on 
the  necessities  of  Senators  engaged  in 
bod^-^^^   discourse  in   a   parliamentary 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recognize  a  similar  right  on  the 
part  of  every  other  Senator  to  regard  any 
other  rule  as  being  nonexistent  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  listen  to  anv  claim 
by  any  Senator  that  any  rule  violates  the 
Constitution,  and  I  would  give  respect- 
ful hearing  to  that  claim.  I  have  not 
heard  such  a  claim  made.  However  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  should  make 
such  a  claim  in  regard  to  another  matter 
he  may  be  sure  that  the  Senator  from' 
New  Jersey  will  be  happy  to  consider  it 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CASE.    I  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  Senate  should 
adopt  a  rule  by  which  Senators  could  be 
denied  the  right  to  the  floor  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Senate.  51  Senators  could 
deprive  the  other  49  Senators  of  their 
right  and  power  to  represent  their  States 
in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  myself  do 
not  regard  rules  written  on  paper  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  important  as  'they 
are.  as  being  the  real  bulwark  of  the 
nghts  of  the  minority,  whether  they  be 
the  minority  of  our  citizens  or  of  a  par- 
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Ucular  group,  racial  or  otherwise,  or  of 
the  States.  I  regard  the  great  bulwark 
of  those  rights  as  the  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  American  people.  Including 
Members  of  this  body,  that  we  cannot 
have  a  civiUzed  society  unless  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  respected. 

So  I  do  not  beUeve  that  technical  pro- 
cedural rules— and  I  do  not  minimize 
their  importance  or  value — are  the  ulti- 
mate protection  of  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals or  in  the  maintenance  and  sustain- 
mg  of  the  structure  of  our  society 

Mr.  ERWN.  Mr.  President,  wiu"  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  repetition  of  my 
question?  ' 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  should  adopt  a 
rule  of  the  Senate  to  allow  a  majority  of 
tlie  Senate  to  deny  any  Senator  or  group 
of  Senators  the  right  to  speak,  such  rule 
would  place  within  the  hands  of  51  Sena- 
tors the  power  to  deny  the  other  49 
Senators  any  substantial  right  to  repre- 
sent their  States  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CASE.     The  question  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  raised 
IS  not  the  question  before  the  Senate 
The  proposal  before  us  would  adequately 
mamtain  the  right  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,   including   a   minority — even   a 
minority  of  one— to  discuss  any  matter 
before  it  came  to  a  vote.    It  specifically 
provides   that  not  only  shall   15   days 
elapse,  and  that  those  opposed  to  and 
those  in  favor  of  any  pending  matter  or 
proposition  be  given  equal  time,  but  that 
each  individual  Senator  shall   have  at 
least  1  hour.    So  we  affirmatively  sus- 
tain the  right  of  individuals  to  speak  on 
any  matter  whatever,  by  the  proposal  we 
are  urging. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
asks  me.  Would  it  be  right  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  a  rule  by  which  a  majority  could 
cut  off  the  right  of  a  minority  at  any 
time?  I  say.  No.  it  would  be  wrong;  but 
It  would  be  within  their  power  yes 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  agree  with  me  in  the 
observation  that  if  there  are  to  be  pro- 
cedural  rights,  those  procedural  rights 
must  be  spelled  out  in  rules? 

Mr  CASE.  I  fail  to  see  the  pertinence 
Of  that  particular  suggestion;  but  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  Senator  get  to 
the  point  of  what  he  is  really  talking 
about  before  I  move  along,  question  by 
question,  to  the  real  point. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand 
the  substitute  proposal.  If  only  one  Sen- 
ator wished  to  speak  after  the  cloture 
vote,  he  could  speak  only  i  hour.  Is 
not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  CASE.  As  I  understand  our  pro- 
posal—and I  think  I  understand  it if 

there  is  only  1  Senator  on  one  side  of 
a  question,  and  99  Senators  on  the  other 
side,  that  1  Senator  may  have  50  hours 
in  which  to  speak.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  think  I  am  not.  In  addition.  15  days  of 
debate  on  the  question  must  have  elapsed 
before  even  that  limitation  shall  apply. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  In  other  words,  the  vote 
cannot  come  on  the  cloture  proposal  tm- 
til  15  days  have  gone  by? 

Mr.  CASE.  A  vote  could  not  be  forced 
with  the  effect  that  this  rule  would  give 
that  vote,  tmtil  the  lapse  of  15  days. 
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my»^  about  the  rule.    The  vote  on  the 

S?SSJ";?J?l,**°^*  ^«  Pl«*  until 
the  lapse  ot  15  days  under  the  proooaed 
rule  could  not  a  Senator  be  kept  ftSS 
^eaWn^r  during  the   15  days?"^  cSd 

Senators  hare  the  Senate  recess  from 

2fJ*L*fe«"^"^  ^5  *^y«  ^^  gone  by. 
without  letting  a  Senator  speak  at  all? 
Bfr.  CASE.  No;  the  period  of  limlta- 
ti«i  of  at  least  1  hour  to  each  Senator 
would  not  become  effective  until  after 
the  lapse  of  15  days.    After  15  days  had 

l]^^^^'  *^*  ^°*^  ^"""^^  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion  to  limit  debate  A 
vote  cannot  occur  on  that  motion,  un- 
der the  proposed  rule,  until  after  15  days 
had  elapsed. 

.^?^V*P*^-  '^^^^^  about  the  time 
after  the  vote  had  occurred? 

Mn  CASE.  After  the  vote  had  oc- 
curred--and  that  could  not  happen  un- 
S:  \nS^I^  ***^  elapsed— there  could  Uien 
be  100  hours  of  debate,  with  at  least  1 
^^^J°tted    to    each    Senator    who 

Mt.ErVin.  When  a  cloture  vote  had 
been  cast  by  a  majority,  each  individual 
Senator  would  be  limited  to  1  hour,  even 
though  he  might  believe  that  the  very 

^11^°'',°'  ^^  N^^^°^  d^nded  on  his 
speaking  longer? 

rri^,^^^-  7T  ^"^^^  ^^  present 
rule.  1  hour  of  debate  is  allowed  to  a 
Semtor;  and  tiie  only  difference  is  in 
substance— well,  there  are  two  differ- 
ences: First,  the  matter  comes  on  2  days 

o/wI?l*^12^  *  ^'^^^^  petition;  the 
other  is  that  a  two-Uiirds  vote  is  reqiUrei 

n!i!*^i^?*  ""^^  permits  two-thirds  to 
limit  debate,  and  provides  each  individ- 
ual Senator  with  l  hour  of  debate  it 
does  not  guarantee  that  both  sides  of  the 

S^i^v'^kJ"^  ^^''^  ^°0  *»°^  divided 
equally  between  them.    So  I  think  our 

^^T^i^  *^*^^  ™^«=  ^  that  regard. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Under  the  present  nile 
one-third  of  the  Senate  cSJ  Ive^e 
country;  but  under  tiie  proposed  rule  49 

y°SS^.'     "^     «»'     senator  %fr 

f«^''  ^^?^-  ^  understand  the  Sena- 
tors position.  I  think  he  has  made  it 
from  time  to  time  and  wDl  undoubtedly 
do  so  agam.  ' 

sp£S^    "le    delivery    of   Mr.    Case's 

^.^;  'eRVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  Uie 

quTti^n?    ^^^  ""'"^  •''"^^  ''''^  '°'  ^ 

Mr.  CASE.    The  Senator  from  Dela- 

^^[h  f^^S,  *^^  ™®  ^*r"«r  ^  I  would 
finm  f?  ^-  I^^nderstand  tiie  Senator 
from  Delaware  desires  to  make  an  inser- 
tion in  the  Record. 

..^'';Jl^^^^^^'  ^  ^^  unanimous  con- 
sent toat  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

w^^^  Iw""**^  purpose,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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^'^Z^^  CHARGES  CONCERNING 
CC^IBUnONS  BY  FEDERAL 
^I^EES         TO         POLmCAL 

P^denT^S^yxnu^tt^^lr^: 


hmo^  whi^  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
SSS/^  ^"^  '^  Admlnlstratimi.  to 
SSS^,''!f^^^  allegations  tiiat 
SS^^^  »«^^empIoyee8  had  been 
SSSr^rf^^  conblbutions  to  political 
r«rties.    In  inserting  in  the  Record  cer- 

aS?  ovJ^S^J  ^'^**'^^»'  ^  "^tention- 
auy  overlooked   an   article   which  was 

i?ar^^«  ^  *?"  Washington   ^enLI 
Star  as  far  back  as  January  10,  1963 
J.    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 

aZt^nV.'^'i  ^^"'  *°  ^^«  Record  ^ 
article  entitled  "Top  Career  Employees 
Pr^ured  For  $100  Democratic  0^?" 
written  by  Joseph  Young.     Mr    YounV 

Thf.  «T°^.  ^'^^  ^^^"^^  '■^P^^ters  to  call 
this  affair  to  our  attention 

He  should  be  complimented  upon  his 
dUigence  as  a  reporter  in  his  Xrt  to 
protect  our  civil  servants 

w^o^^'p-h';^  ^  objection,  the  ari;lcle 

Tslon^ws^^  "^  ^'  P'^*^  ^  ^^^  ^=-°«°' 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan  10 

1963]  ■       ' 

Top  CAEiao,  Empujtzks  Pr«ssuekd  roB  $loo 

Dbmocratic  Gala 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

o,,"^®    DemocraUc    National    Committee    l« 

ci"e'?*em^r,r'^'\P'^^^«  °^  cS^er^enl 

JoTo^o^ianu^l;  iJ"    ^^^^^^^°^    ^--^^'s 
All    Federal    careerists    who    haven't    ^o 

many  agmcle,  m  grMe.  u  ana  above  Li 

£^.^<.  f p^is-.  on-^sr.  CL»r 

Democratic    National    Committee    sookes 

2^  aM  tS?^,''  '°''  ""  •*""'«t  Jo„N- 
tant:°:'ni''o'M,'e';,ar  ""  ""  ""■"  ""•«"- 

lists  of  career   employees   in   trades    M  .V^h 
ahove  ^rrom   omciais  /n   the  vCS  Fe'deTal 

The  dinner,  incidentallv  Is  «tri^ti^  ->.. 
tertainment  affair,  with  s'uch  toTpIrS^na^r 
ties  as  Judy  Garland  scheduled  to  entertain 

uougnc  a  ticket,  remarked:  "We're  not  nvor^ 

fo^g  to  get  anything  to  eat  foTour  S?i)  "^ 

me  gala  committee  Is  under  the  rhnir 

manshlp  of  Bedford  S.  Wynne   DalTal  (Tei  ,' 

a^tt^rney  and  coowner  of  ^the  Dai^^rJl^tball 

Employees  declare  that  threats  of  denial  of 
promotions.  In-grade  salary  r^ses  et"  are 
being  made  by  agency  bosses  in  !n  effo^t^ 
force  purchase  of  tickets.  '^  ^ 

Meanwhile.  Representative   BnoYHnr     »« 
pubUcan  Of  Virginia,  has  InvltS^  any  Pederai 
career  employee  who  haa  been  pre/surfd  ,n 


tbe  matter  to  gather  whatever  evident  »w 
can  and  contact  him.  evidence  they 

"I  will  do  all  In  my  oower  +^  k  . 
Offenders  to  Justice  a^d^   t^.^'  "« 
prosecuted  to   the  full  extent^  t^^  *^ 
Mr.  Beothill  said.  ">««*  of  the  u»_- 

Mr.  Bbothill  also  said  he  win  y.^ 
matter  to  the  attention  of  thT^™^«  «^« 
Service  Committee,  of  which  he  1..^.  ^ 
and  ask  for  a  full-scale  Investiilt^n^  °'J*'' 
stronger  law  Is  necessary  Sp^y°^.  "  « 
pressure  on  Federal  carL  etSSo^^*' 
BaoTHii.1,  said  he  will  puaT^fS^,^**'- 
measure.  *'*«»"    tor   such  » 

vJ!^'  ^«°^H^  said  that  whUe  contact  »i»v 
Federal  employees  at  their  homes  bvJT"* 
Government  workers  such  as  «^ni«  ^°^- 
the  Democratic  National  CoiiJiltSd^  °^ 
constitute  a  violation  of  t^e^e^ l^'^"* 
Practices  Act,  it  constitutes  h^y^^^^P' 
able  ethics.  However,  he  8t«Sed  tS?^' 
erument  officials  who  rele^^^ir^^J^- 
eluding  names  and  home  addresses  7^'  ^' 
Democratic   organization    are   wrt'ing  Z 

He  warned  that  these  officials  are  .nhi^ 
t^^mprisonment  or  fines  or  both'^SrS 

rin?^''  ^^'■®"  employee  summed  tm  th. 
dilemma  regarding  the  InvltatSn  to  S* 
Democratic  gala-  w»"on    to   the 

^thrghNhircerSiirynsTbiySctr^^^ 

If  we  don't  attend,  we  may  b^j^p^diJ^' 
our  careers.  And  If  we  do  attPn!?  tf  °« 
also  be  Jeopardizing  orcaree^*"""^-  ^'  °^' 

You  may  recall  that  when  th..  i7<.>^w 
administration  came"    wTwer    -n^^°*'* 
Republican  officials  sefur^S  thi  ^^Zo?t^' 

Jiool^S°^'^7^°  ^^  attendedlSniit 
J  ^ku!t  «!  fl"^  ^""^^^  employees  were  ^tS 
rnr  their  ,'h."  P^^^^^^o^^  and  even  hoS! 
ing    their    jobs    was    concerned      The   «.«. 

^i^L''°:^"'  happen  again  w^n  a  new^" 
ministration  comes  into  power." 

THE  BU^ET-MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  nS  15) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Ribi 

iqL^^     /^^^   ^^°''^  ^e  Senate  the 
1964  budget  message  from  the  President 

printed   in    the   Record    without   bew 

re?^' iif  Th^^"?  "'  'K""^  already '£ 
o^w  .if  ^^  "°"^^  °f  RepresentaUves' 

?nn.m^?.°'^^^^^  "^^  ^  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

'For  message  from  the  President  see 
House  proceedings  of  today.) 


January  t?    I       ^p^j 
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AMENDMENT   OP   RULE   XXH- 
CLOTURE 

tio?'of  ?h^^^  J^^"™^^    ^^^   considera- 
t  on  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 

fnl^'""'''.  ^^^-  AND^SCNJ  to  prS 

to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  .S. 

^na?e.        """^         ^^^  '^^°^'''"^  "'^^  °'  ^^ 

thfr;.^^^^^;    ^^-  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  ^MII  call  the  roll. 

fi,^^^,!^^'"^^^"^^  ^^^^^  proceeded  to  call 
tile  roll. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard;  and  the  clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  call  of  the  roU 


The  legislative  cleric  continued  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9,  which  provides  that 
rule  XXn  be  amended,  in  order  that 
cloture  can  be  invoked  by  the  affirmative 
votes  of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting.  I  am  further  opposed  to 
the  substitute  to  this  resolution  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httm- 
phrey],  which  provides  that  debate  can 
be  terminated  in  the  Senate  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  by  the  affirmative 
votes  of  a  constitutional  majority  of  the 
■  Senate. 

\  The  present  restrictions  contained  in 
^rule  XXn  are,  in  my  judgment,  contrary 
to  the  intent  and  purposes  of  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  made  a  design  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  which,  in  my  judgment,  was  a 
design  that  never  contemplated  a  gag 
rule  in  any  form  or  fashion.  I  hold  to 
my  convictions  so  deeply  and  sincerely 
that  I  am  willing  to  take  all  the  time 
necessary  to  speak  for  the  enlighten- 
ment, not  only  of  this  Senate,  but  also 
of  the  people  generally,  as  to  the  grave 
and  fundamental  issues  involved  and  the 
threat  proposed  to  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Government  if  further  restriction 
be  made  on  the  right  of  free  and  un- 
limited debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  1925  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  lectured  the 
Senate.  He  came  out  in  favor  of  an 
identical  rule,  such  as  the  one  we  are 
discussing.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  by 
liberal  or  progressive  groups  all  over  our 
country,  because  they  said  that  such  a 
rule  would  destroy  the  right  of  the  aver- 
age man  to  protection  from  special 
interests. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  sat 
in  the  Senate  was  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 
Senator  Wheeler  was  on  the  ticket  of 
La  Follettc  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Burt  Wheeler  is  still  a  distin- 
guished American.  He  has  written  a 
book  entitled  "Yankee  Prom  the  West." 
In  the  book  he  describes  how  the  leading 
progressive  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  St.,  who  was  caUed 
a  radical  and  even  worse,  told  him  that 
no  progressive  or  no  liberal  should  ever 
vote  for  cloture  in  the  Senate.  He  said 
that  if  the  old  guard  could  invoke  cloture, 
the  progressives  and  liberals  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  never  be  able  to  place  their 
views  on  various  and  sundry  liberal  leg- 
islation before  the  people  of  the  country. 
He  also  told  the  progressives  that  no  good 
legislation  was  ever  kept  off  the  statute 
books  by  fihbustor,  and  that  if  it  were 
good  legislation  it  would  eventually  be 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  for  more  than  20  years.    I 
think  I  know  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
crx 31 
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I  say  categorically  that  no  good  legisla- 
tion has  ever  been  defeated  by  a  fili- 
buster. It  is  btid  legislation  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senato  in  their  hearts  are 
opposed  to  which  has  been  defeated  by 
a  filibustor.  The  right  of  unlimited  de- 
bate is  one  of  the  guardians  of  human 
liberty,  not  only  in  our  country,  but 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  British 
Parliament  the  right  of  cloture  was  in- 
voked only  when  Britain  desired  to  place 
the  heel  of  tyranny  upon  the  Irish  peo- 
ple and  to  crush  Ireland  to  death. 

Mr.  ERVTN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Docs  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  it  is  often  said  that  rule  XXII 
prevents  the  enactment  or  even  consid- 
eration of  civil  rights  measures? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  does  not. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  in 
1960  the  leadership  did  not  bring  before 
the  Senato  the  bill  relating  to  the  Stolla 
School  District  in  Missouri,  and  if  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
did  not  say  that  every  Senator  who 
wished  to  oflfer  a  civil  rights  amendment 
to  that  bill  could  offer  it  in  the  Senate 
and  have  it  immediatoly  considered :  and 
if  at  that  time  there  were  not  more  than 
5  pounds  of  so-called  civil  rights  amend- 
ments offered  and  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ato? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  absolutely  correct.  But  the 
present  fight  is  not  aimed  at  civil  rights. 
A  group  in  our  country  wishes  to  socialize 
the  United  States.  Pressure  groups  wish 
to  have  legislation  passed  that  would  de- 
stroy the  free  enterprise  system.  That  is 
the  issue  in  the  present  fight. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  at  that  time  the  Senate  did 
not  consider  and  vote  on  such  amend- 
ments for  5  or  6  weeks? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  and  the  Sen- 
ate killed  most  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  so-called  lib- 
erals are  reversing  the  policies  of  La  Fol- 
lette and  the  other  liberals  of  that  time, 
and  are  pleading  for  cloture  to  cut  ofT 
debate.  The  Senate  is  one  of  the  very 
few  legislative  bodies  in  the  world  in 
which  there  is  free  debate. 

Down  through  the  ages  the  liberals 
have  always  voted  to  take  away  the  auto- 
cratic power  of  kings,  czars,  and  em- 
perors and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  elected  members  of  the  parliament. 
But  today  we  find  the  liberals,  and  even 
various  Presidents,  desiring  to  turn  over 
to  the  executive  branch  many  of  the 
powers  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  that  is  not  lib- 
eralism; that  is  reactionarjism.  I  say 
that  the  men  who  are  attempting  to 
place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  take  it  away  from  Congress 
are  not  the  liberal  forces  of  this  country 
but  they  are  the  reactionary  forces  of 
the  country,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  Congress  are  the  real  guardians  of 
human  liberty  in  the  United  States.  The 
liberties  of  the  p>eople  are  best  protected 
by  the  Congress. 

When  we  turn  the  power  over  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  regard- 


less of  who  he  is.  we  know  that  he  is 
a  busy  man.  The  fact  is  that  we  turn 
the  power  over  to  some  bureaucrat  or 
some  clerk  in  a  department  who  has 
never  faced  an  election,  and  who  could 
not  be  elected  dog  catcher  m  his  home 
town.  We  make  that  bureaucrat  a  czar 
in  that  particular  field  over  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  liberals  of  our  country  are  bury- 
ing human  hberty.  I  say  they  are  the  re- 
actionaries. They  are  not  the  hberals  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  demonstrated  that 
just  as  certain  as  there  is  to  be  a  new 
Congress,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Senate 
will  be  faced  with  a  debate  over  changes 
in  rule  XXH.  No  single  subject  has 
received  as  much  attention  from  the 
Members  of  this  body  in  either  ancient 
or  modem  times  as  has  this  question  oF 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive 
of  any  new  approaches  that  can  be  made 
in  discussing  it,  but  all  of  the  argimients 
that  have  been  advanced  over  the  years 
against  the  imposition  of  gag  rule  in 
any  form  are  just  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  when  they  were  originally  ad- 
vanced. 

In  fact,  as  time  passes  and  the  politi- 
cal forms,  t>oth  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world,  grow  more 
and  more  complex,  it  is  of  more  and 
more  importance  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
be  retained  in  the  form  and  character 
as  it  was  designed  by  those  great  and 
wise  men  who  drafted  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  equality  of  States  was  an 
important  factor — in  fact,  the  very  key 
to  the  formation  of  the  Union — when 
there  were  only  13  States,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  that  this  equality 
be  maintained  when  the  Republic  has 
grown  to  such  vast  proportions,  both  in 
area  and  population,  and  now  contains 
50  States,  embracing  not  only  the  con- 
tinental area  of  the  United  States  but 
also  geographic  areas  as  far  removed  as 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  its  small  nucleus  to  its 
present  gigantic  proportions  depended 
upon  the  component  parts  of  Its  govern- 
mental organization,  functioning  in  a 
manner  to  insure  to  the  individual  citi- 
zens the  maximum  degree  of  liberty  and 
freedom  under  law  in  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  areas. 

The  great  balance  wheel  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  States  and 
the  people  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Federal  establishment  has  always 
been  the  organization  and  constituency 
of  the  Senate.  Even  as  the  Constitution 
provides  that  no  State  can  be  denied 
equal  representation  with  all  other 
States  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  right  of  the 
individual  Senators  representing  States 
to  have  the  privilege  of  free  and  un- 
limited debate  is  the  proud  hallmark 
that  makes  the  equal  representation  a 
genuine  and  living  reality.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Senators,  particularly  those 
who  represent  smaller  geographic  emd 
population  areas,  would  participate  in  a 
proposal  or  design  which  would  limit  and 
emasculate  the  sovereign  power  they 
represent.    It  is  contrary  to  the  purpose 
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of  the  ConsUtution  Itself,  which  so  care- 
fully and  adequately  protected  the  rights 
of  minorities  against  hasty,  precipitate, 
or  heedless  action  on  the  part  of  a  tran- 
sient or  temporary  majority. 

On  September  19, 1961.  the  Senate  took 
the  final  vote,  after  extensive  debate,  on 
a  proposed  change  in  rule  XXn  when  it 
tabled  the  majority  leader's  motion  to 
consider  Senate  Resolution  4  by  a  vote 
of  47  to  35—18  Members  not  voting. 
This  vote  was  preceded  by  an  unsuccess- 
ful vote  to  invoke  cloture,  whereas,  37 
Senators  voted  to  invoke  the  gag  rule 
on  the  motion  to  consider  Senate  Reso- 
luUon  4,  and  43  Senators  voted  in  the 
negaUve— 20  Members  not  voting.    The 
votes  and  debates  on  the  issue  of  adopt- 
mg  Senate  Resolution  4,  which  would 
have   changed    the    present    two-thirds 
vote  requirement  specified  in  rule  XXn 
to  tliree-flfths,  were  made  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  course  of 
orderly  procedure  and,  in  my  judgment 
adequately  expressed  the  sentiments,  at- 
Utudes  and  convictions  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  on  the  proposition  of  chang- 
ing the  present  language  of  rule  XXII 
We  are  now  embarking  on  a  course  of 
disorderly  procedure  when  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purpose  by  the  means  now 
sought  would  tear  and  destroy  the  fab- 
ric of  the  Constitution  itself.    This  Sen- 
ate is  and  always  has  been  a  continuing 
body. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  with  respect 
to  unanimous  consent  comes  from  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  The  right  to  object 
as  we  have  heard  today,  comes  from  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  It  is  very  signifi- 
cant, indeed,  that  throughout  this  ses- 
sion, which  is  now  9  days  old.  we  have 
operated  under  the  old  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate; which  is  proof  conclusive  to  my 
mind  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body. 

-ms  Congress,  either  by  a  rule  change 
In  this  House  or  a  legislative  enactment 
cannot  destroy  the  fundamental  charac- 
ter of  the  Senate  without  duly  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States    It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  current  de- 
bate will  be  of  short  duration  and  will  be 
permanently  dispensed  with  consonant 
with  the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate 
However,  if  it  develops  that  a  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  reform  the  Senate 
without  reference  to  the  historical  proc- 
esses of  change  as  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  and  existing  rules,  then  I 
am  prepared  to  carry  out  my  part  of  the 
fight  against  such  change  to  the  very 
limit  of  human  endurance.    I  could  not 
do  less  and  be  faithful  to  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  me  by  the  great  State  and 
the  people  thereof  that  I  represent  in 
this  body.     It  is  not  only  my  duty  but 
it  is  also  my  high  privilege  to  speak  and 
fight  for  their  convictions  and  beliefs  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  art  of  self-government  has  always 
been  a  goal  of  organized  societies  that 
has  been  easier  to  desire  than  to  achieve 
Since  the  dawn  of  written  history  only 
a  handful  of  nations  or  people  have  been 
able  to  translate  the  dream  into  a  real- 
ity. Time  and  time  again  nations  and 
people  have  tried  and  failed  to  achieve 
this  high  goal.  Even  if  we  had  not 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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states,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  that  were 
located  on  the  North  American  continent 
would  have  devised  some  method  of  gov- 
erning themselves.     The  common   law 
that  they  brought  from  England  and  im- 
planted in  the  soil  of  a  new  continent 
is  built  with  the  sinews  of  individuals 
determining  their  differences  and  pro- 
tecting   their   fundamental    rights    and 
liberties  within  the  framework  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  sharing  and  participat- 
ing in  a  multitude  of  individual  decisions 
that  permit  the  individual  to  be  secure  in 
his  person  and  property  at  the  level  of 
the  local  community.     The  basic  deci- 
sions that  are  made  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  common  law  were  not  made 
by  transient  majorities.    The  issues  de- 
cided, originally  both  criminal  and  civil 
required    that    12    good    men    and    true 
all  agree  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an 
accused  or  to  the  right  of  a  complainant 
or  plaintiff  to  judgment  in  favor  of  his 
grievance.     In  civil  actions  some  States 
have  modified    the   unanimous   rule   so 
that  nine  jurors  in  agreement  can  re- 
turn a  favorable  judgment. 

In  drafting  the   Constitution  of   the 
United    States,    the    Founding    Fathers 
were  motivated  by  achieving  a  form  of 
government  that  would  Interfere  to  the 
least   possible   degree   with   the   rights 
privileges,  hberties.  and  immunities  con- 
sidered to  be  inalienable  to  the  people 
and  protecting  minorities  against  tran- 
sient majorities  by  setting  forth  the  basic 
guaranties  within  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  Constitution  and  reserving  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people  all  power  and 
sovereignty    that    was    not    specifically 
granted  in  definite  terms  to  the  Central 
Government.    This  was  not  a  democratic 
form  of  government.    It  was  then  and  is 
now  a  republican  form  of  government. 
To  me,  a  pure  democracy,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  as  reprehensible  as  a  totalitar- 
ian form  of  government,  if  all  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
a  bare  majority  without  reference  to  cer- 
tain fuxidamental  guaranties  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  that  go  over  and  are 
beyond  any  transitory  action  that  can 
be  achieved  by  a  bare  majority  imposing 
its  untrammeled  will  on  a  helpless  mi- 
nority.   If  Charies  de  Gaulle  possessed 
the  character  and  designs  of  a  Hitler  or 
a    Mussolini,   the   French   people   today 
would  be  just  as  helpless  as  were  the 
Itahans  and  the  Germans  if  he  chose 
to  wrongfully  exercise  the  awesome  and 
awful  power  that  has  been  vested  in  him 
by  a  free  act  of  the  French  people  in  go- 
ing to  the  polling  places  and  agreeing  to 
vest  in  him  the  powers  that  he  felt  nec- 
essary to  lead  France  on  its  present  path 
of  political  and  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment.   As  long  as  we  have  a  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  has 
any  meaning,  a  political  development 
such  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
Prance  could  never  be  achieved  in  the 
Umted  States.    Mr.  President,  these  re- 
marks are  not  made  in  any  sense  of  be- 
ing critical  of  the  French  people     They 
have  the  right  to  follow  the  star  of  their 
own  destiny,  but  we  in  this  country  sup- 
planted King  George  rn  by  the  Revolu- 
tion,  and  seeds   of  our  economic   and 
political  salvation  were  sown  in  the  Colo- 
nies  and   harvested   by   the   Founding 
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Fathers  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Hn.*^ 
States,  and  the  republican  f orm  o?^J? 
ernment  guaranteed  by  that  CoiLSS' 
tion  IS  the  form  that  I  seek  to  nSSS: 
and  perpetuate  today.  This  SenS?^ 
been  a  continuing  body  and  so  recoR^iSS 
since  it  was  organized  on  Aprfl  ?%* 
and  It  is  today,  in  law  and  in  fact  a  cS" 
tinuing  body.  Change  this  conSiS." 
and  there  wUl  be  a  fundamental  chanS: 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  sS 
and  the  theory  of  a  republican  formT^ 
constitutional  government.  ™ 

Mr.  President,  in  the  20th  centnrv  tK 
Federal  Government  has  grown  an^  Tx 
tended  its  activities  into  the  poUtiS" 
economic,  financial,  and  social  affS 
and  activities  of  the  citizens  of  the^ 
eral  States  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  bv 
those  who  hved  in  our  society  priori 
World  War  I.  Even  after  World  wIm 
and  up  until  the  days  of  the  great  dV 
pression,  the  great  mass  of  the  neonil 
of  the  united  States  were  bor^.^"* 
fully  employed,  and  lived  fniitflu  and 
productive  lives  to  ripe  old  ages  with^t 
ever  having  any  contact  with  the  PedenS 

S^WoS"'^''*  '"^  ^^  °'^^''  '^*P«- or 
Today  there  is  no  facet  in  the  life  of 
any  person  bom  in  these  United  Statel 
that  IS  not  intimately  affected  by  som^ 
law.  statut^.  or  regulation  enacted  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  in  addi- 
tion to  the  enormous  tax  burden  that  M 
imposed  to  sustain  a  budget  of  the  astro- 
nomical proportions  that  we  now  oDemt* 
under.  ^v^^^k 

By  both  statute  and  court  decrees  the 
Umited  and  specific  powers  vested  in  the 
National  Government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  expanded  and  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  States  and  people 
preempted  until  we  Uve  in  a  veritable 
maze  of  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
daily  conduct  that  are  promulgated  by 
either  the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  use  of  Executive  orders  on  the  part 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
almost  exceeds  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress.   The  extent  that  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary has  usurped  and  invaded  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  States  staggers  both 
imagination  and  credulity.    The  States 
and  the  people  thereof  have  witnessed 
power  after  power  preempted  or  usurped 
area  after  area  of  sovereignty  invaded 
and  taken  over.    To  many  this  centrali- 
zation of  power,  authority,  and  control 
is  a  form  of  statism  absolutely  foreign 
to  we  who  believe  in  the  concept  of  gov- 
ernment that  those  who  are  governed 
best  are  those  who  are  governed  least, 
rhat  was  the  concept  of  Jefferson  and 
the  vast  majority  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers.   That  concept  is  the  antithesis  of 
any  form  of  socialism  or  totalitarianism. 
Tliat  concept  was  designed  to  give  to  the 
individual  citizens  the  maximum  degree 
of  freedom  and  liberty  under  law.    The 
key  in  the  preservation  of  this  concept 
in  the  frame  of  our  Government  is  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
powers  between  the  Federal  Government 
on  one  hand  and  the  sovereign  States  on 
the  other. 

This  balance  is  now  being  weighed  to 
such  a  degree  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
estabhshment  that  the  States  are  fast 
becoming  satellites  which  can  operate 
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only  in  their  orbits  around  the  center  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  orbits 
themselves  are  being  so  restricted  that 
what  is  threatened  is  total  and  complete 
amalgamation. 

The  U.S.  Senate  stands  alone  today  as 
the  last  outpost  or  bastion  where  the 
proper  and  constitutional  balance  be- 
tween the  Federal  establishment  and  the 
States  can  be  effectively  achieved  and 
maintained. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  it  was  more  important  that 
individual  States  be  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  with  the  Federal  Government 
from  a  standpoint  of  strength  rather 
than  from  a  standpoint  of  weakness. 
There  is  not  a  single  State  or  region  in 
the  United  States  that  does  not  have  its 
own  peculiar  problems  vis-a-vis  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  problems  of  an 
individual  State  or  region  are  often  com- 
pletely foreign,  unknown,  and  misunder- 
stood by  the  inhabitants  of  other  States 
or  regions.  Yet,  these  local  and  regional 
problems  are  paramount  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  particular  State 
or  area.  Any  time  that  Senators  from 
States  which  have  these  prerogatives 
wish  to  surrender  to  the  least  degree  the 
bargaining  power  that  they  now  possess 
by  equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
they  tend  to  do  a  disservice  to  their  peo- 
ple and  blunt  the  most  powerful  weapon 
at  their  disposal  in  either  defending  or 
advocating  the  issue  which  is  of  such 
paramount  and  overpowering  impor- 
tance to  the  people  whom  they  represent. 
If  my  own  State  of  Mississippi  paid 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  approximately 
one-fifth  of  all  the  taxes  collected  an- 
nually in  the  50  States,  I  would  be  even 
more  zealous  in  asserting  the  right  of  my 
State  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  in- 
herent in  membership  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
than  I  am  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  States 
geographically  as  large  or  larger  than 
this  State  which  pays  such  an  enormous 
burden  of  taxes  that  can  never  hope  for 
the  population  or  ability  to  pay  such 
taxes  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Federal  Government  owns  and  controls 
the  major  portions  of  the  land,  resources 
and  wealth  of  these  States. 

In  five  States  of  the  Union  the  Fed- 
eral Government  oxvtis  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  entire  land  area.  This 
extends  from  an  ownership  of  98.8  per- 
cent of  all  the  land  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  80.2  percent  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  67.3  percent  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  64.1  percent  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  52  percent  of  the  State  of  Oregon! 
In  two  additional  States  the  Federal 
Government  owns  more  than  49  percent 
of  the  land  area.  In  California  the  per- 
centage of  ownership  is  49.6  percent,  and 
Wyoming  49.1  percent.  Arizona  is  still 
another  State  where  title  to  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  land  area  is  vested  in 
the  Federal  Government,  the  total  being 
41.1  percent. 

In  the  bracket  where  30  percent  or 
more  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  we  find  the  States 
of  Colorado  with  35.8  percent,  and  New 
Mexico  with  32.9  percent.  Twenty  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  geographic  areas  of 
the  following  States  are  owned  by  the 


Federal  Government:  Montana,  29.7 
percent;  Washington.  29.4  percent;  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  falls  into  this 
group  of  geographic  areas  with  27.5  per- 
cent of  its  area  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  State  with  the  least  land  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
that  of  Connecticut,  where  title  to  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  is  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Others  with  less  than  1  percent  are 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine.  New  York,  and 
Ohio. 

In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
originally  there  was  no  public  domain 
by  acquisition,  the  United  States  now 
owns  12.2  percent  of  the  land  area. 

These  statistics  on  land  ownership 
have  a  very  definite  and  pertinent  mean- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  government 
of  the  States  in  which  the  land  is  lo- 
cated— it  means  that  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  wealth  and  natural  resources  of 
the  individual  State  is  ovv-ned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government.  Ir- 
respective of  all  general  laws  that  are 
applicable  to  the  50  States,  ownership 
and  control  of  land  and  resources  gives 
to  the  owner,  be  it  an  individual  or  gov- 
ernment, a  peculiar  type  of  influence  and 
power.  Our  Western  States  are  plagued 
with  many  peculiar  types  of  conflicts 
that  are  relatively  unknown  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  because  of 
this  landownership. 

Possibly  the  most  compelling  of  these 
problems  is  that  of  water  resources. 
Control  of  water  other  than  navigable 
streams  at  common  law  and  under  the 
original  interpretations  of  our  Constitu- 
tion has  always  been  a  power  vested  in 
the  sovereign  States.  Yet,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  United  States  of  the  public 
domain  and  its  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  has  brought  the  conflict  over  water 
rights  and  distribution  to  the  point  where 
the  extension  of  the  legal  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  navigable  stream  and 
the  doctrine  of  preemption  and  prior 
ownership  is  fast  placing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  Federal  courts  as  the  final 
arbiter  on  all  questions  regarding  the 
ownership  and  use  of  water  throughout 
the  several  States. 

No  single  public  issue  is  more  vital  to 
those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
live  in  water-scarce  areas  than  is  the  one 
of  the  control  and  distribuiton  of  our 
water  resources.  Out  of  a  total  of  2.- 
271.343,000  land  acres  in  the  United 
States  the  Federal  Government  owns 
767,766,000. 

In  addition  to  water  resources,  funda- 
mental conflicts  arise  over  such  matters 
as  mineral  rights,  timber,  grazing,  and 
myriads  of  other  problems  where  the  in- 
dividual citizen  or  State  has  to  come  hat 
in  hand  as  a  supplicant  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  States  where  the  basic 
tax  structure  is  based  upon  ad  valorem 
levees  on  land  ownership,  loss  of  tax 
revenues  by  Federal  ownership  places  a 
tremendous  burden  on  State  govern- 
ments in  devising  ways  and  means  of 
collecting  revenues  necessary  to  support 
the  operation  and  give  to  the  people  the 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Nothing  is  more  paramoimt  to  the  in- 
terest of  these  States  and  the  people 
thereof  than  maintaining  in  the  legisla- 


tive branch  of  the  UJ3.  Ooyemment  the 
degree  of  power  and  authority  that  per- 
mits the  State  to  bargain  and  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  its  people  from  a  standpoint 
of  strength  rather  than  one  of  weakness. 
The  equality  of  States  in  the  U£.  Senate 
tends  to  give  to  the  individual  States,  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small,  their  just 
and  proportionate  share  of  the  power  to 
negotiate.  When  we  tamper  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  providing  for  free- 
dom of  debate  we  destroy  the  base  of  the 
power  to  negotiate  and  the  power  to 
bargain  and  become  more  and  more 
helpless  before  the  power  and  might  of 
the  Federal  Establishment,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  land  ownership  but  in  every 
other  area  of  Federal-State  relations 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVm.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  series  oi  questions,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  With  the  under- 
standing that  the  interruption  appears  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, which  point  I  shall  designate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if 
the  history  of  man's  struggle  for  self- 
government  does  not  show  that  no  man 
or  set  of  men  can  be  safely  trusted  with 
unlimited  governmental  power. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  the  most  powerful  documentary  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  main  objective  be- 
fore the  Founding  Fathers,  when  they 
drew  that  instrument,  was  to  prevent 
governmental  tyranny  by  setting  up  a 
system  of  separation  of  governmental 
powers  and  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right.  However,  although  we 
have  our  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
and  we  have  the  division  of  powers,  I 
maintain  that  the  greatest  preventive  of 
tyranny  and  the  greatest  safeguard  of 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people  are 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
and  the  power  that  they  can  exercise  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether,  in  establishing  the 
fundamentals  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  were  not  careful  to  see  to  it 
that  the  powers  of  government  were  di- 
vided in  two  different  respects,  first,  as 
between  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  State  governments  on 
the  other;  and,  second,  as  between  the 
different  departments — that  is.  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  judicial,  and  the  legislative 
departments,  of  the  Federal  Government 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  exactly 
right.  However,  the  Senator  well  knows 
that  the  people  of  this  country  realize 
who  protects  their  rights  and  to  whom 
they  look.  It  is  the  Senators  and  the 
Representatives  they  look  to.  We  must 
preserve  the  power  to  preserve  and  nego- 
tiate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
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negotiate  frwn  a  position  of  strength,  not 
from  a  position  of  weakness. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  one  of  the  great  objectives  of 
rule  XXn  In  its  present  form  is  not  to 
prevent  governmental  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  a  temporary  majority  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  exactly 
right.  It  affords  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  of  the  States  the 
power  to  preserve  the  rights  of  those 
States  and  the  liberties  of  their  people. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  New  York  and 
to  California  as  it  is  to  any  Southern 
State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wUl  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  does  not  agree  with  me  that  a  Senate 
rule  which  would  permit  a  simple  ma- 
jority to  imp>ose  silence  up>on  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  would  permit  a  temporary 
majority,  which  was  willing  to  do  so,  to 
deny  States  represented  by  the  minority 
of  representation  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  would  do  that  and 
would  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights 
and  their  liberties.  The  Supreme  Court 
cannot  be  trusted  to  protect  anything. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  observed  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  the  right  of  Senators 
to  engage  in  unlimited  debate  saved  the 
country  from  much  unwise  legislation? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  has  not  defeated  a  single  bill 
which  should  have  been  passed.  But  I 
believe  it  has  defeated  bills  when,  in 
their  hearts,  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
knew  they  were  bad  bills.  Unlimited 
debate  has  defeated  that  kind  of  legis- 
lation.   It  has  protected  this  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  a  Senate  which  would  adopt 
a  rule  that  allowed  a  simple  majority  to 
silence  the  minority  would  be  just  about 
as  foolish  a^  a  man  who  goes  out  to 
drive  his  automobile  without  having  a 
brake  to  slow  down  the  automobile's 
action? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly  it  would. 
We  get  right  back  to  what  happened  in 
Oreat  Britain.  The  British  Parliament 
had  the  right  of  unlimited  debate.  The 
Irish  took  advantage  of  it  to  protect  the 
people  of  Ireland;  and  when  Britain 
wanted  to  crucify  Ireland  and  place  her 
under  the  heel  of  British  tyranny,  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  cloture  rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  history  show 
that  whenever  anyone  desires  to  become 
a  dictator  or  to  practice  governmental 
tyranny,  the  first  thing  he  does  when 
he  gets  the  power  to  do  so,  is  to  suppress 
the  legislative  bodies  of  his  country? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows  that  had  the  German  Reichstag 
retained  its  power.  Hitler  would  never 
have  become  the  dictator  of  that  coun- 
try.   That  is  what  is  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  point  ex- 
actly. The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
Senator  frcan  Mississippi  has  referred  to 
some  statements  made  by  the  elder  La 
Follette.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  is  not  familiar  with  this  state- 
ment made  by  the  elder  La  Follette 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  speech  not 
be  counted  as  one  speech  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hear  the  unanimous -consent  request' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi asks  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  not  be  counted  as  a  second 
speech. 

Mr.  EASTLAl^TD.     No;  as  one  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  one 
speech.  The  Chair  apologizes.  The 
Chair  was  distracted  and  did  not  un- 
derstand what  the  material  was  which 
gave  rise  to  this  question. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall — is  it  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  refer- 
ring? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    No;  to  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    His  own  speech? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  May  I  know  from  the 
Senator  what  his  reason  is  for  seeking 
to  make  this  not  one  speech? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
plained it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  have  explained  it? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  I  have  not  been  interro- 
gating him  rather  than  making  a  speech 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  has  been  interrogating 
me.  He  has  been  asking  me  questions, 
as  he  has  a  right  to  do.  But  that  was 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  I  wish 
to  make  more  than  two  speeches  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  during  one  of  the  previous  ef- 
forts to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  cloture.  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Follette,  the  elder,  to  whom  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  alluded, 
made  this  statement : 

Believing  that  I  stand  for  democracy,  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions. 
I  shall  stand  while  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
body  against  any  cloture  that  denies  free 
and  unlimited  debate.  Sir,  the  moment  that 
the  majority  Imposes  the  restrictions  con- 
tained m  the  pending  rule,  that  moment 
you  will  have  dealt  a  blow  to  liberty. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  that  is  liberalism.  He  was  the  most 
distinguished  liberal — he  has  even  been 
called  a  radical — in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Those  who  are  yelping  around  to 
change  the  rule  are  nothing  but  reac- 
tionaries of  the  worst  kind.  Does  not 
the  Senator  realize  that?  Will  the  Sen- 
ator answer  my  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  ask  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  will  the  Sena- 
tor answer  my  question?  Are  they  not 
reactionaries?    La  Follette  said  that  the 
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liberals  could  not  get  their  story  over  u 
the  country.  '  ^^^  ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  should  Uke  to  ask  th. 
Senator  from  Mississippi  a  question  h. 
way  of  answer  to  his  question 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     All  right 
Mr.   ERVIN.    Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  me  in  th# 
thought  that  there  is  no  greater  illib«- 
ality  than  in  seeking  to  deny  to  another 
Senator  the  right  to  speak  and  to  renre 
sent  his  constituents? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  Is  reactionary 
It  goes  to  dictatorship.  It  goes  to  the 
previous  age  of  kings  and  of  dictators 
like  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  That  b 
where  some  persons  are  trying  to  cam 
us  in  this  country.  They  are  not  liberji 
or  progressive;  they  are  reactionary 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  share  my  belief  that  there 
is  some  similarity  between  those  who 
seek  to  silence  other  members  of  legis. 
latlve  bodies  and  the  North  Carolina 
justice  of  the  peace  who,  on  one  occa- 
sion, tried  a  little  civil  action?  When 
the  plaintiff  had  rested  his  case,  the  jus- 
tice  of  the  peace  told  the  defendant  that 
he  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  the 
defendant  would  not  offer  any  evidence- 
that  he  did  not  have  much  trouble  in 
deciding  the  case  after  hearing  only 
one  side;  but  that  when  he  heard  both 
sides,  he  had  a  tendency  to  get  confused. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct.  I 
judge  that  that  man  had  a  conscience 
He  wanted  to  decide  the  way  the  costs 
were,  and  he  wanted  to  do  justice,  and 
that  troubled  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  vmderstand  why  anyone 
would  object  to  hearing  the  other  side 
of  a  proposal? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Such  an  objection 
is  rightwing  dictatorship.  That  is  what 
it  is.     It  is  reactionary  ism. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  most  valuable  right  in  the 
Senate  is  the  right  of  Senators  to  state 
their  views,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
persuade  some  of  the  erring  brethren  to 
do  right  instead  of  wrong  in  their  legisla- 
tive conduct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 
That  right  has  preserved  the  power  of 
the  States.  It  has  preserved  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States.  It  has  preserved 
the  power  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
influence  of  U.S.  Senators  to  protect 
their  States.  It  is  fundamental  in  our 
system  of  government  for  a  government 
of  checks  and  balances.  The  fundamen- 
tal check  is  that  a  representative  of  a 
sovereign  State  can  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  protect  the  interests  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  his  State 
against  all  comers  and  without  hin- 
drance and  without  being  run  over  by 
some  pressure  group. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  in  the  view  that  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech  is  without  value  if 
a  limit  can  be  put  on  the  time  a  man 
can  enjoy  it? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  just 
as  correct  as  he  can  be.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  speech  if 
one  cannot  speak.     If  a  limit  is  to  be 
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placed  on  the  length  of  time  one  may 
speak,  it  means  that  he  cannot  talk.  It 
means  he  cannot  act  to  protect  the  sov- 
ereignty of  his  State  or  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  his  State.  Certainly  that  de- 
stroys the  right  of  free  speech. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  believe  that  there  is  any  per- 
son who  has  enough  mental  brilliance  to 
reconcile  this  effort  to  gag  Senators  with 
Voltaire's  celebrated  statement:  "I  dis- 
agree with  what  you  say,  but  I  will  de- 
fend to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It"? 
Are  not  this  legislative  proposal  and  the 
great  statement  of  Voltaire's  absolutely 
inconsistent? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course  they  are 
Inconsistent.  I  think  there  are  Senators 
who  support  this  resolution  who  know- 
better. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
cOFF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  Presid- 
ing OflBcer  of  the  Senate,  warned  us — in 
the  very  first  section  of  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual, on  page  357  of  the  Senate  Manual— 
against  the  danger  of  permitting  a  ma- 
jority to  run  roughshod  over  a  minority, 
and  said  that  the  rules  of  a  parliamen- 
tary body  were  intended  to  protect  a 
minority  and  were  for  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  any  minority? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  entirely  cor- 
rect; of  course  Jefferson  advocated  that 
at  all  times,  and  throughout  his  writings 
he  said  the  power  of  the  Senate  should 
be  preserved.  And  the  very  basis  of  that 
power  is  the  right  of  free  speech  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
wherein  the  Bill  of  Rights  appears  in  the 
first  10  amendments,  is  not  the  right  of 
free  speech  spelled  out  without  any  res- 
ervation to  the  effect  that  that  right  will 
not  exist  if  a  majority  does  not  agree' 
Is  not  the  right  of  free  speech  unlimited' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct.  A 
Senator  is  an  ambassador  from  a  sov- 
ereign State,  and  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  make  every  effort  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  he 
represents  and  the  rights  of  its  people 
But  a  Senator  cannot  do  that  unless  he 
has  the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  U  S 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  further? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  a  restric- 
tion of  the  type  now  proposed  by  some 
Senators  were  applied— in  other  words 
ir  a  majority  were  able  to  shut  off  de- 
bate whenever  they  might  wish  to  do 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Well,  let  us  say 
three-fifths:  there  is  no  real  difference 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  such  a 
rule  were  to  be  appUed,  would  not  It 
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mean.  In  effect,  that  a  Senator  who  had 
been  elected  to  represent  in  the  Senate 
the  3  million  or  the  5  million  people  of 
his  State — or  whatever  the  population  of 
his  State  might  be — could  actually,  by 
having  gag  rule  imposed,  be  denied  the 
right  to  represent  them? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  he  would  then 
be  allowed  to  represent  them  only  up  to 
a  certain  point — only  partial  representa- 
tion. That  is  what  such  a  restriction 
would  mean. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  that  way 
a  Senator  would  be  denied  the  right  to 
represent  all  the  people  of  his  State, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Such    a    change    would    deny    what    is 

fundamental  in  the  U.S.  Constitution 

namely,  the  equality  of  the  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  recall  that  last 
year,  when  we  were  fighting  over  the 
space  satellite  bill,  clotiu-e  was  invoked 
in  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  stated  that  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  even  his 
first  speech  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  and  that  is  a 
very  fine  illustration  of  this  point. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  vote  for  cloture. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  realize  that 
the  very  rights  of  Senators  might  be 
ended  under  such  circumstances?  In 
other  words,  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
speak  on  the  subject  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate  might  be  ended  at  a  time 
when  he  had  not  even  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  first  presentation  on 
that  subject — as  in  the  instance  to  which 
we  have  just  now  referred. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  and  I  insist 
that  the  rights  of  Senators  will  be  de- 
nied if  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
free  and  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate 
is  prevented.  That  is  the  entire  object 
and  purpose  of  the  attempt  now  being 
made  by  some  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
such  an  abuse  make  it  possible  to  end 
and  do  away  with  every  right  which  the 
American  people  enjoy? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect; that  is  quite  true.  The  Senate  was 
created  as  a  forum  to  protect  those 
rights.  That  was  the  purpose  in  creat- 
ing the  Senate,  under  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ER\1N.  My  question  is  as  follows : 
Would  not  a  rule  which  would  permit  a 
majority  of  Senators  or  three-fifths  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  or  any 
other  number  of  Senators  to  silence 
other  Senators  also  permit  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  speak  as  long  as  they 
might  wish,  and  then  to  silence  the  mi- 
nority? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 


Mr  ERVIN.  The  other  day  one  of  the 
Senators  advocating  these  proposals 
spoke  about  democracy.  Does  not  de- 
mocracy imply  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  equality  of  rights? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  correct ;  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  real- 
izes that  the  very  basis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  equahty  of  rights  for  all  the 
States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  Senate  wm  founded,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct;  and 
Senators  are  sent  here  to  represent  their 
States.  But  if  the  hands  of  Senators 
could  be  tied  in  such  a  fashion,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  equality  of  the 
States,  although  equality  of  the  States  is 
fundamental  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  does  not  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]  provide,  in  effect,  that  60  Members 
of  the  Senate  shall  have  a  right  which 
they  may  deny  to  the  other  40  Members 
of   the   Senate? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect; and  in  my  judgment  that  is  a  very 
cogent  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
further  question  ? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  purpose  of 
those  who  advocate  these  changes  in  the 
rules  to  silence  other  Senators  and  deny 
them  the  right  to  speak  when  the  ma- 
jority offers  its  proposals? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct: 
that  is  the  very  purpose  and  object.  But 
in  so  doing  they  would  destroy  the 
equality  of  the  States  in  this  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  briefly  discussed 
the  awesome  consequences  that  arise  out 
of  land  ownership  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  geographic 
area  of  the  several  States,  and  its  para- 
mount   concern    to    the    welfare,    the 
growth,  and  development  of  the  people 
who  live  within  the  several  States     This 
aspect  of  Federal-State  relations  is  just 
one  of  countless  others  wherein  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  the  design  whereby  the  proper 
balance  can  be  maintained  in  the  area 
of  Federal-State  relations.     In  Septem- 
ber of  1961  I  spoke  on  this  floor  at  great 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  interest  of 
small  States  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
larger  States  in  this  Union.    I  pointed 
out,  m  the  course  of  that  discussion,  that 
the  States  in  this  Union  which  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  our  population  ex- 
ercise a  degree  of  control  and  influence 
in  the  operation  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment far  out  of  proportion  to  the  ratio 
of  the  population  of  these  States  to  that 
of  the  population  of  the  balance  of  the 
States.     A  chart  which  I  then  presented 
Illustrated  that  at  the  time  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Constitution  the  five 
largest    States,    which    were    Virginia 
Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  New  York.' 
and  Maryland,  comprised  53  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and 
the  eight  other  States  then  in  existence 
represented  47  percent  of  the  population 
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Fcdlowinc  the  census  of  1950.  it  deveUH>ed 
that  the  5  largest  States— New  York, 
Pennaylvanla,  California,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio — comprised  30  percent  of  the  total 
populaUon;  and  the  other  43  States  then 
in  existence,  70  percent. 

The  reapportionment  which  resulted 
from  the  1960  census  has  retained  the 
balance  of  representation  in  apportion- 
ment between  the  5  larger  States,  which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  1950  cen- 
sus, in  the  same  ratio — 30  percent  to  the 
5  larger  States,  and  70  percent  to  the 
remaining  45  States.    Since  the  decision 
of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Baicer  against  Carr,  the  Tennessee  re- 
apporUonment  case,  it  is  now  the  fash- 
Ion  in  widespread  jurisdiction  through- 
out the  United  States  for  either  Federal 
courts  or  State  courts  to  attempt  a  re- 
apportionment of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  same  fashion 
that  meat  is  sliced  and  weighed  for  sale 
to  the  public— a  strict  matter  of  divid- 
ing the  population  into  equal  segments 
and  seeing  to  it  that  every  proportionate 
number  of  people  are  entitled  to  an  ex- 
act proportion  in  representation  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  legislature; 
and,  in  some  instances,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  apply  the  rules  to  the  up- 
per house,  as  well.    I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  at  this  time  the  dubious  con- 
stitutional basis  upon  which  the  Baker 
case  decision  was  made,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  goes  in  destroying  the  basic 
power  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  and 
the  people  thereof  in  the  control  of  their 
own  local  poUUcal  affairs.    I  do  say  in 
all  sincerity  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
well  on  the  road  to  destroying  within  the 
several  States  the  republican  form  of 
government.    In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Itself  there  is  the  injunc- 
tion that  the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government.     This 
is  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss  the 
tragic  circumstances  whereby  the  Su- 
PTOTie  Court  is  bent  upon  a  policy  of 
both  destroying  and  violating  this  in- 
junction, as  contained  in  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 4.  of  our  basic  charter.    I  mention 
It  now  In  passing,  because  If  it  is  the 
Intent  of  our  Constitution  to  have  any 
population  group  in  this  country  repre- 
sented In  the  affairs  of  the  Oovemment 
purely  on  the  basis  of  its  ratio  to  the 
total  population,  the  injustices  that  have 
been  perpetrated   against  the  smaller 
states  of  the  Union,  as  opposed  to  the 

^PJ^l^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  t^e  beginning 
Of  the  Republic,  are  monstrous. 

atl^JfP^'  ^y  ^^  ^»r^e,  the  smaller 
States  have  such  little  representation  In 

fhS^f.^y^^^  ^^  ^"'^^^^^^  posts  tiiat 
they  might  as  well  not  be  classed  as  part- 

f  «!?  f  ?  the  Union.    My  original  statistics 
and  those  I  propose  to  use  today  extend 
Pi^.^Sf  °"^^  t^®  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.    Let  me  review  briefly 
some  of  the  Imbalances  that  exist  in  the 
executive  and  judicial  appolntinents  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  every  citizen  of 
every  State  in  ttiis  Union.    In  major 
Cabinet  posts  citizens  from  one  or  the 
other  of  the  five  larger  States  have  re- 
ceived 32  appointments  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  while  all  ottier  States 
Of  the  Union  have  received  only  22.    The 
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five  larger  States  have  supplied  29  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury,  as  opposed  to  26 
secretaries  from  all  other  States.    The 
ratio  of  appointments  to  Secretary  of 
War  has  been  34  from  one  or  the  other  of 
the  five  larger  States  to  25  from  aU  oth- 
ers.   The  figures  for  Attorneys  General 
are  31  from  the  five  larger  States  and  32 
from  all  others.    As  large  as  is  the  State 
of  New  York,  Cabinet  appointments  from 
this  State  have  been  far  in  excess  of  its 
population  ratio  to  that  of  the  country 
at  large;  and  this  also  holds  true  for 
Presidents   and    presidential   nominees 
Vice    Presidents    and    vice-presidential 
nominees  and   Supreme   Court  Judges 
Six  of  30  elected  Presidents  were  selected 
from  the  State  of  New  York.   Ten  elected 
Vice   Presidents  were  residents   of   the 
State  of  New  York.     Fourteen  Supreme 
Court  appointments  were  given  to  New 
York  State  citizens;  and  in  the  Cabinet 
New  York  has  supplied  12  Secretaries  of 
State.  11  Secretaries  of  Treasury  10  Sec- 
retaries of   War,   5   Secretaries*  of   the 
Navy,  8  Attorneys  General,  1  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  6  Postmasters  General  2 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor   4 
Secretaries  of  Commerce.  1  Secretary  of 
Labor.  2  Secretaries  of  Defense,  and   1 
Secretary    of    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare. 

Arizona,  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1912 
has  had  no  appointments  to  either  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Cabinet 
^^^^fnsas.  admitted  to  the  Union  In 
1836.  has  had  no  appointments  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  only  one  to  the 
Cabinet. 

The  State  of  Florida,  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1845.  has  had  not  one  single 
appointment  of  a  citizen  from  that 
State  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  and 
not  one  single  Cabinet  appointment. 

Idaho,  admitted  in  1890,  has  had  a 
score  of  zero  and  zero  for  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Cabinet  posts. 

Montana,  admitted  in  1889,  has  lacked 
completely  m  representation  in  either 
theSupreme  Court  or  in  the  Cabinet 

The  same  holds  true  for  Nevada  ad- 
mitted in  1864. 

New  Mexico  has  had  no  Supreme  Court 
appointees  but  can  proudly  claim  the 
Illustrious  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
9  as  a  Cabinet  minister  along  with  one 
other. 

Both  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
are  completely  lacking  In  any  repre- 
sentation either  on  the  Supreme  Court 
or  in  a  President's  Cabinet. 

Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States,  has  had  no  Supreme 
Court  nominee,  and  only  one  member  of 

fv,    on^/u^"^'!  Cabinet,  and  that  one  in 
the  20th  century. 

Vermont,  admitted  in  1791,  has  had  no 
Supreme  Court  nominee,  and  only  one 
individual  to  hold  a  Cabinet  post 

..^r'^'ll  ^o^  ^^"^  °"e  0^  its  citizens 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  but 
no  membership  in  a  President  s  Cabinet 
Many  other  States,  now  large  or  small 
in  population,  have  had  littie  or  no  rep- 
resentation either  In  the  Cabinet  or  on 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Bench  of  the  land 
This  condition  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
disproportionate    power    and    voice    of 
the  smaller  States  in  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 
The  intelhgence  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
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smaller  States  has  nothing  to  do  with  tv. 
matter.    THeir  superb  qualiflcau^^ 
ability  to  serve  ably  and  well  in  !5* 
highest  post  of  responsibility  7.^,  **>• 
consequence.    They  are  not  InvltLlL?? 
present  at  tiie  table  of  tiie  migh^«i^ 
the  spoils  of  poUtical  war  are  diJSS' 
Insofar  as  the  selection.  nominationiS 
election  of  candidates  for  PresidP^f^ 
the  United  States  is  concerned   a  eU 
who  IS  born  and  desires  to  live  in  on/2 
the  smaller  States  of  the  Union  can  Sv.1 
aspire   to  be  President  of   tiie  Uml!! 
States      The    mark    of    discrimiSSS 
agamst    him    is    present    from    5Sf 
Either  his  State  must  develop  a  dodSt 
tion  such  that  it  can  conti-ol  a  sm^t 
number  of  delegates  to  a  nationaJpSuS 
cal  convention  for  tiie  purpose  of  nom" 
mating  a  President  and  Vice  PresiS" 
or  he  must  move  to  a  State  which  iS 
sesses  such  population  and  influenoeiJ 
he  ever  seriously  intends  to  be  in  fJt 
a  President  of  the  United  SUtes.    StoS 
the  earliest  days  of  this  country  poIiumJ 
conventions  for  the  nomination  of  cuT 
didates  to  be  President  and  Vice  PrS" 
dent  have  been  dominated  by  the  deS" 
gations  representing  the  large  bloc  of 
electoral  votes  and  the  potential  candj 
dates    for    nomination    are    Invariabh 
drawn  from  a  State  that  has  a  ore 
ponderant  bloc  under  control.    Someone 
jokingly  remarked  in  a  recent  natloiS 
convention  that  aU  a  delegate  froma 
smaller  State  got  out  of  attendance  at  a 
convention  was  a  trip  and  a  fifth     And 
as  you  all  know  the  delegations  from 
small  States  merely  sit  around  and  see 
what  decisions  have  been  made  m  the 
smoke-filled  rooms,  but  the  qualifications 
that  control  the  major  blocs  of  votes  in 
the  convention  are  roughly  divided  in 
proportion  to  a  State's  representation  in 
the  electoral  college. 

This  is  a  brief  review  compared  to  the 
detailed  analysis   that  I  made  of  thla 
situation  in  1961  but  it  must  be  stated 
and  reiterated  that  every  citizen  of  the 
Umted  States  is  entitied  to  a  reasonably 
just    share    of    representation    in    all 
branches  of  our  Federal  Establishment 
History  demonstrates  that  to  a  large  de- 
gree residents  and  citizens  of  smaller 
States  have  been  disfranchised  insofar 
as  such  representation  goes.     The  XJS 
Senate   is   the    only   fonmi   where  the 
smaller  States  can  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government  on  a  basis  equal  to 
the  larger  States.    It  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  they  maintain  a  maxi- 
mum  degree  of  power  and  infiuence  in 
the  one  place  where  they  now  have  a 
constitutional  right  to   assert  it     The 
voice  of  the  States  can  best  be  heard 
when  the  rules  of  the  Senate  contain  no 
limitation  on  the  free  and  unlimited  ex- 
ercise  of   debate   on   any   pubUc  issue 
which  a  Senator  believes  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  his  State  and  people    If 
agreement  was  reached  on  this  Issue  by 
all  States  which  had   only  received  in 
tneir  history  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  table  of  the  Federal  hierarchy  there 
would  be  no  limitation  or  debate  or  gag 
rule  of  any  sort  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  the  fioor  to  my 
colleague  for  1  minute  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  or  without  it  counting 
as  a  speech  on  the  motion. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  very 
late  in  the  last  session,  on  October  10, 
1962, 1  introduced  a  bill  directed  at  over- 
coming certain  deficiencies  in  the  espio- 
nage laws  of  this  countr>'.  deficiencies 
accentuated  by  recent  espionage  activi- 
ties of  Soviet  employees  in  the  U.N. 

My  stated  purpose  was  to  introduce 
the  bill  so  that  it  might  be  the  object  of 
further  careful  study  prior  to  its  reintro- 
duction  at  the  88th  Congress.  I  £im 
hopeful  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
therefor,  and  I  am  pleased  to  offer  the 
bill  at  this  time. 

Earlier,  on  September  18.  1962.  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  matter  concerning  the  Russian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Nations  engaged 
in  spying  in  our  country.  At  that  time 
it  was  reported  that  certain  Russian 
United  Nations  employees  were  leaving 
the  country — scot  free — after  engaging 
in  what  the  Attorney  General  has  de- 
scribed as  "illegitimate  intelligence  ac- 
tivities" which  constituted  a  3-year  effort 
to  bribe  a  student  assistant  in  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  Russian  agents 
offered  $3,000  in  exchange  for  informa- 
tion regarding  internal  operations  of  U.S. 
Government  agencies. 

In  my  statement  of  September  18.  I 
advised  the  Senate  that  I  intended  to 
call  upon  the  Justice  Department  for  a 
full  explanation  of  this  matter.  This  I 
did  and  in  response  to  my  request,  the 
Attorney  General  responded  by  his  letter 
of  October  5.  1962,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Oftice  or  THE  Attorney  General, 

Washington.  DC,  October  5.  1962. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1962,  relating  to  the  recent  in- 
cident Involving  two  Soviet  employees  of  the 
United  Nations  who  had  engaged  In  illegiti- 
mate intelligence  activities  in  the  United 
States.  You  asked  if  there  had  been  a  vio- 
lation of  American  law  and  whether  prosecu- 
tion of  these  Individuals  was  considered. 

In  seeking  to  buy  the  support  of  a  candi- 
date for  legislative  office  in  the  United  States 
and  in  trying  to  obtain  information  regard- 
ing Internal  operations  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies,  the  two  So-lets  were  clearly  guilty 
of  Illegitimate  and  Improjjer  conduct,  incon- 
sistent with  their  obligations  as  interna- 
tional civil  servants.  Since  these  activities 
were  a  gross  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  resi- 
dence accorded  to  employees  of  the  Secre- 
tariat by  the  Headquarters  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations,  we  asked  the  Department  of  State 
to  Inform  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  of 
the  activities  of  Mlshukov  and  Zaltsev. 

Although  the  activities  of  the  two  Soviet 
citizens  were  wholly  Improper,  and  In  vio- 
lation of  their  obligations  as  employees  of 
the  United  Nations,  their  actions  did  not 
bring  them  within  the  literal  meaning  of  our 


espionage  laws  which,  as  you  niay  know,  are 
strictly  construed  by  our  courts. 

The  Information  available  to  this  Depart- 
ment reflected  that  while  Mlshukov  urged 
that  FUnk  obtain  a  position  with  the  Stat* 
Department  in  order  to  acquire  certain  in- 
formation which  would  have  been  of  a  classi- 
fied nature.  Fllnk  took  no  steps  to  obtain 
such  a  position,  nor  was  any  information  of 
this   type  actually  passed   to   Mlshukov. 

Tlierefore.  a  substantive  violation  of  the 
espionage  statutes,  based  on  the  transmittal 
of  clafsifled  information,  could  not  be  main- 
tained. This  request  did,  however,  raise  the 
question  of  whether  there  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  espionage  statutes. 
Bar.ed  on  a  study  of  the  cases  construing  this 
point.  It  was  concluded  that  Mishukov's  re- 
quest for  Information  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
solicitation  or  arrangement  and  hence  con- 
stituted a  preparation  rather  than  an  at- 
tempt, within  the  meaning  of  the  espionage 
statutes.  These  cases  hold,  in  general,  that 
mere  preparation  is  not  sufficient  to  commit 
a  crime  (see  United  States  v.  Coplon,  185  F. 
2d  629.  certiorari  denied  342  US  920  Lemke 
V.  United  States.  211  F.  2d  73;  and  WooZd- 
ndgc    V.    United    States,    237    Fed.    775). 

Until  a  short  time  before  Mlshukov  left 
the  United  States  on  July  5.  1962,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  other  persons  were  acting 
in  concert  with  him.  Thus  it  was  apparent 
that  our  evidence  was  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  espionage 
statutes. 

Prior  to  leaving  the  United  States.  Mlshu- 
kov gave  Fllnk  $1,000.  or  a  promised  $3,000, 
for  use  in  Flink's  campaign  for  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  In  return  for  this  money 
FUnk  was  told  the  Soviets  would  expect  him 
to  obtain  for  them  any  confidential  docu- 
ments which  might  come  into  his  possession 
If  he  was  elected,  and  to  espouse  the  Soviet 
line  In  the  event  of  his  election.  Since  both 
requests  were  conditioned  upon  Flink's  elec- 
tion, neither  could  be  construed  as  a  crim- 
inal attempt  to  commit  an  unlawful  act. 
Moreover,  since  the  subject  matter  of  the  re- 
quests related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  nonspe- 
eiflc  confidential  documents,  and  on  the 
other,  to  advocating  Soviet  policies.  It  could 
not  be  shown  that  the  object  of  the  requests 
was  Information  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Thus,  there  could 
be  no  violation  of  our  espionage  laws. 

Before  he  departed  from  this  country, 
Mlshukov  Introduced  Fllnk  to  Yuri  V.  Zaltsev 
and  told  him  that  Zaltsev  would  act  as 
his  new  contact.  However,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  Zaltsev  had  any  knowledge  of 
Mishukov's  earlier  request  for  classified  In- 
formation from  Fllnk  and  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  by  Zaltsev  to  get  such  informa- 
tion. In  fact.  Zaltsev's  meetings  with  Fllnk 
appeared  to  be  confined  to  making  the  re- 
maining paj-ment  of  $2,000.  Flink's  tacit 
agreement  to  advocate  certain  pro-Soviet 
pollrles.  If  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
would  not  Involve  espionage.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible,  therefore,  to  charge 
Zalt-sev  and  Mlshukov  with  a  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  espionage  statutes. 

Thus,  before  calling  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  to  the  improper 
actions  of  Mlshukov  and  Zaltsev,  this  De- 
partment had  already  concluded  that  prose- 
cution of  these  Individuals  for  violation  of 
the  espionage  statutes,  or  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late the  espionage  statutes,  could  not  be 
maintained  successfully. 

Should  you  desire  any  additional  Informa- 
tion concerning  this  Incident,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you 
further. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Espionage   Act   now   prohibits   any   at- 


tempt to  obtain  any  information  of 
designated  categories  connected  with  na- 
tional defense  (18  U.S.C.  793  (O).  and 
any  attempt  to  deliver  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment any  such  information  (18 
U.S.C.  794).  with  mtent  or  with  reason 
to  believe  that  such  information  is  to 
be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
nation. 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  in- 
dicates that  the  Justice  Department  be- 
lieved the  evidence  in  the  Fllnk  case 
would  not  support  a  prosecution  imder 
either  such  provision  because  first,  there 
was  too  little  evidence  to  show  that  the 
confidential  information  sought  by  the 
Russians  was  information  relating  to 
or  connected  with  the  national  defense, 
and,  second,  the  available  evidence 
demonstrated  only  preparation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  attempt.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Learned  Hand  in  one  of  the  cases  cited 
by  the  Department,  United  States  v.  Cop- 
lon. 185  F.  2d  629,  632-633  (CA.  2d, 
1950),  suggests  that  the  interruption  of 
an  intended  offense  by  poUce  measures 
does  not  preclude  a  determination  that 
action  of  the  defendant  constituted  an 
attempt  rather  than  mere  preparation. 
Although  a  conviction  in  that  case  was 
reversed  on  other  grounds,  the  opinion 
evidences  clearly  a  rejection  of  the  older 
doctrine  that  preparation  becomes  an 
attempt  only  at  the  instant  of  consimi- 
mation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reintroducing  at 
this  time  a  bill  proposing  an  extension 
of  the  Espionage  Act  to  include  sohciting 
other  persons  to  obtain  confidential  in- 
formation which  might  be  used  to  injure 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  add  to  section  793  of 
title  18  a  new  subsection  which  adds  to 
the  presently  prohibited  acts  of  copying, 
takmg,  and  obtaining,  the  act  of  solicit- 
ing or  attempting  to  soUcit  any  other 
person  to  copy,  take,  or  obtain  certain 
information  from  any  department 
agency,  armed  force,  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  amendment  also  would  broaden 
the  class  of  information  protected  to  in- 
clude any  information  which  has  been" 
duly  classified  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  as  matter  which  may  not  be 
publicly  disclosed.  Finally,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  broaden  the  element 
of  mtent  applicable  to  the  new  subsec- 
tion by  imposing  criminal  penalties  upon 
persons  committing  the  prohibited  acts 
with  reason  to  believe  that  information 
unlawfully  obtained  may  be  used  to  the 
injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
advantage  of  a  foreign  nation. 

The  proposed  amendment  contains  two 
limiting  features:  First,  it  applies  only  to 
citizens  and  nationals  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; and.  second,  it  does  not  apply  to 
any  situation  where  the  release  of  the 
information  was  approved  in  accordance 
with  instructions  promulgated  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  armed 
force,  or  instrumentahty  concerned. 

The  bill  provides  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Bectlon 
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793  Of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  dash  contained  In 
subsection  (f )  thereof,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or"; 

(2)  adding  thereto,  Immediately  after  the 
words  "superior  officer;  or"  in  subsection  (f ) 
as  so  amended,  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  Whoever,  Iselng  a  citizen  or  a  national 
of  a  foreign  nation,  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
any  means  (1)  copies,  takes,  or  obtains,  or 
attempts  to  copy,  take,  or  obtain,  or  (2) 
solicits  or  attempts  to  solicit  any  other  per- 
son to  copy,  take,  or  obtain,  or  to  attempt 
to  copy,  take  or  obtain,  from  any  departn^ent, 
agency,  armed  force,  or  other  Instrumehtal- 
Ity  of  the  United  States,  without  approval 
given  by  or  in  accordance  with  instructions 
given  by  the  head  of  that  department, 
agency,  armed  force,  or  Instrumentality,  any 
information  which  has  been  duly  classified 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  as  mat- 
ter which  may  not  be  publicly  disclosed, 
with  Intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  such 
information  may  be  \ised  to  the  injury  of 
the  United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation,"  and  (3)  redesignating  sub- 
section (g)  thereof  as  subsection  (h). 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  I  have  reintroduced  is 
necessarily  directed  at  only  one  category 
al  espionage  swtivlty  by  foreign  agents 
In  this  country — espionage  by  persons 
who  do  not  enjoy  diplomatic  Immunity. 

Foreign  citizens  or  nationals  enjoying 
such  Immunity  fall  Into  two  classes, 
those  attached  to  regular  diplomatic 
missions  In  this  coimtry  and  those  who 
are  accredited  members  of  delegations  to 
the  United  Nations. 

There  are  on  record  a  number  of  cases 
In  which  foreign  representatives  in  the 
class  last  mentioned  have  engaged  In 
espionage  activities  for  which,  If  appre- 
hended they  would  certainly  be  prose- 
cutable, if  not  wrapped  In  diplomatic 
Immunity.  A  particularly  flagrant  case 
Is  fresh  in  mind.  This  was  the  case 
late  last  year  of  the  Navy  serviceman 
who  had  been  bribed  by  Soviet  spies  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  who  was  dis- 
covered In  possession  of  classified  infor- 
mation In  the  course  of  a  rendezvous 
with  Soviet  agents  having  diplomatic 
Immunity. 

I  do  not  advocate,  of  course,  any 
change  In  our  present  system  of  granting 
diplomatic  immunity  to  ofQcials  of  for- 
eign countries  assigned  to  embassies  In 
this  country.  Discontinuance  of  this 
system  obviously  will  result  in  corre- 
sponding action  by  other  countries. 
However,  it  will  readily  be  seen.  I  believe, 
that  diplomatic  immunity  of  TJ2f.  dele- 
gations is  in  a  quite  different  category. 

Protected  by  diplomatic  immunity, 
these  members  of  delegations  to  the  U  JI. 
are  as  free  to  spy  in  this  country  as  are 
the  duly  accredited  representatives  to 
embassies  here.  They  are  free  to  spy 
and  they  do  so.  Manifestly  the  recipro- 
cal protection  afforded  to  the  United 
States  by  diplomatic  immunity  is  here 
not  involved  because  the  U.N.  is  located 
In  New  York,  not  In  Moscow. 

There  is  no  quid  pro  qua  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  apd  the  con- 
sequent damage  to  our  national  interest 
has  been  very  great. 

Action  Is  demanded  to  correct  this 
lamentable  situation  so  harmful  to  this 
country.    I  believe  the  bill  I  am  pre- 


senting will  greatly  assist  in  protecting 
oiu-  national  security  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  prosecute  and  convict 
those  who  take  advantage  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  our  coimtry  under  the  guise  of 
employment  at  the  United  Nations.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  serious  problem  and 
enact  legislation  to  solve  it. 

There  is  a  story  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  citing  the  decision  of 
a  New  York  Federal  judge  in  the  case  of 
Cuban  conspirators  seeking  to  obtain 
diplomatic  immunity.  The  judge  held 
that  they  were  not  entitled  to  diplomatic 
immunity.  This  decision  does  not  affect 
the  need  for  my  biU  since  the  bill  deals 
only  with  persons  not  having  diplo- 
matic immunity.  As  for  those  who  have 
been  extended  such  immunity,  the  de- 
cision could  have  wide  implications  but 
I  understand  that  diplomatic  immunity 
had  not  even  been  extended  in  the  case 
and  the  decision  as  to  denial  of  immunity 
may  only  be  dictum.  In  any  event,  I 
would  think  that  the  matter  of  those 
claiming  immunity  is  a  matter  for  the 
U.N.  to  take  care  of  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  namely,  lack  of  reciprocity 
to  the  United  States.  As  I  have  said, 
there  is  no  lack  of  reciprocity  in  the  case 
of  representatives  to  consulates,  and  so 
forth,  but  at  the  U.N.  there  is  lack  of 
reciprocity. 

In  any  event,  I  will  shortly  make  a 
further  report  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  a  repro- 
duction of  the  same  bill  I  introduced  last 
year,  which  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  in- 
troduce out  of  order  for  proper  refer- 
ence; and  I  ask  that  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objection 
if  it  is  understood  that  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  at  this  time  would  not  change 
the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Since  it  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  it  would  not 
change  the  parliamentary  situation  any- 
way.   I  do  not  want  to  change  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  indicated  the  res- 
ervation which  I  would  ask  to  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  295)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  laws 
prohibiting  espionage,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stennis,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  in  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  sec- 
tion 793  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  daah  contained  in 
subsection  (f)  thereof,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   a    semicolon    and    the    word    "or"; 

(2)  adding  thereto,  immediately  after  the 
words  "superior  officer;  or"  In  subsection  (f) 
as  so  amended,  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  V^Tboever,  being  a  citizen  or  a  na- 
tioiutl  of  a  foreign  nation,  directly  or  In- 
directly by  any  means  (1)  copies,  takes,  or 
obtains,  or  attempts  to  copy,  take,  or  obtain, 
or  (2)  solicits  OT  attempts  to  solicit  any  other 
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person  to  copy,  take,  or  obtain,  or  to  attwn.^ 
to  copy,  take,  or  obtain,  from  any  decSi 
ment.  agency,  armed  'orce,  or  other  inir^ 
mentality  of  the  United  States  wt^^l 
approval  given  by  or  In  accordance  w«! 
instructions  given  by  the  head  of  that  d 
partment.  agency,  armed  force,  or  in.t™" 
mentality,  any  Information  which  baa  w! 
duly  classified  in  the  interest  of  naUon^ 
security  as  matter  which  may  not  be  Duh. 
Ucly  disclosed,  with  intent  or  reason  to  hT 
lieve  that  such  Information  may  be  usm 
to  the  injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  tt. 
advantage  of  any  foreign  nation—--  ^l 
(3)  redesignating  subsection  <g)  thJ*S 
as  subsection  (h).  ^"" 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  the  Senator  from  Misd* 
sippi  again.     As  I  understand,  the  bin 
has  been  introduced  and  will  be  appro 
priately  referred,  and  my  remarks  will 
be  in  the  Record. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  the  Senate  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  that  unlimited  de- 
bate  never  defeated  legislation  that  was 
honestly,  sincerely,  and  determinedly 
wanted  by  a  majority  of  the  member, 
ship  of  the  Senate  or  a  determined  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Minorities,  those  of  all  kinds  and  classes 
are  entitled  to  representation  and  protec- 
tion under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  historical  organization  of 
the  UJS.  Senate  has  always  given  to  them 
this  full  and  complete  protection.  But 
it  is  temporary  in  nature  and  designed 
to  awake  the  people  of  the  country  to 
the  full  implication  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  is  inimical  to  the  interest  of 
the  particular  Senators  and  the  people 
they  represent.  But  when  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  are  finally  determined  to  en- 
act  any  proposed  legislation,  it  can  be, 
will  be,  and  has  always  been  enacted. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  MULTISTATE  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
that  when  I  so  yield  my  remarks  will  not 
count  as  one  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Nel- 
son in  the  Chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  to  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  establishment  of  a 
multistate  authority  to  modernize  and 
operate  passenger  railroad  facilities  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington  be  appro- 
priately referred,  without  impairing  in 
any  way  the  rights  of  any  group  with 
respect  to  the  parliamentary  procedures 
which  are  in  effect. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike 
to  make  an  objection  but  I  have  to  ob- 
ject to  that.  I  do  it  with  great  reluc- 
tance. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
my  request. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Members  of  this 
body  can  profit  by  examining  the  issues 
other  than  so-called  civil  rights  that 
were  subject  to  what  is  called  filibuster- 
ing in  the  recent  history  of  the  Senate. 

Prom  January  25  to  February  16.  1921, 
Senators  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  our  beloved  Pat  Harrison,  of 
Mississippi,  engaged  in  unlimited  debate 
over  the  emergency  tariff  bill.  Pat  Har- 
rison later  became  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  been  one  of  the  most  able 
and  effective  Senators  to  ever  grace  the 
chair  of  this  powerful  committee. 

In  the  administration  of  President 
Harding,  the  ship  subsidy  bill  was  the 
subject  of  great  controversy.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Democrats  were  opposed  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  Participants 
in  the  intermittent  filibuster  which  lasted 
from  December  11,  1922,  to  February  28, 
1933,  were:  Joseph  T.  Flobinson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas:  A.  Owsley  Stanley, 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky;  Morris  Shep- 
pard.  Democrat,  of  Texas;  James  A. 
Reed,  Democrat,  of  Missouri;  Atlee 
Pomerene,  E>emocrat,  of  Ohio;  Pat  Har- 
rison, Democrat,  of  Mississippi;  Thad- 
deus  H.  Caraway,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas; Kenneth  D  McKellar.  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee;  and  John  Sharp  Williams, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi. 

The  next  round  of  extended  debate  was 
short.  It  took  place  on  March  11  and  12. 
1925.  Senators  Royal  S.  Copeland,  of 
New  York,  and  Henrik  Shipstead,  of 
Minnesota,  were  speaking  in  opposition 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
Treaty  with  Cuba. 

Prom  January  15  to  25,  1926,  the  sub- 
ject of  extended  debate  was  the  World 
Court  Protocol.  The  leaders  in  this  dis- 
cussion were  Senators  Coleman  L. 
Blease,  of  South  Carolina.  James  A.  Reed, 
of  Missouri,  and  William  E.  Borah,  of 
Idaho. 

Another  filibuster  was  registered  in 
1926  over  the  migratory  bird  refugees 
bill.  The  time  was  from  May  18  to 
June  1.  Participating  Senators  were 
Earle  B.  Mayfleld,  Democrat,  of  Texas; 
Thaddeus  H.  Caraway,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas ;  Coleman  Blease,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina;  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Alabama;  and  James  A.  Reed, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri. 

From  February  21  to  26, 1927,  Senators 
Henry  P.  Ashurst,  of  Arizona,  his  col- 
league. Ralph  H.  Cameron,  and  Lawrence 
G.  Phipps.  of  Colorado,  held  the  floor  in 
debate  on  the  Swing-Johnson  bill  for  de- 
velopment of  Lower  Colorado  River 
Ba-^in. 

Prom  March  1  to  March  4.  1927.  an 
added  subject  of  discussion  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  a  special  campaign 
investigating  committee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator James  A.  Reed,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri. Senators  participating  in  this 
debate  were  Davis  A.  Reed,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania;  George  H.  Moses,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Hampshire;  James  W. 
Wadsworth.  Jr.,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  and  Coleman  L.  Blease.  Democrat, 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  Glass  branch  banking  bill  was  de- 
bated on  January  5  to  January  25,  1933. 
The  leading  participants  in  this  ex- 
tended discussion  were  Huey  P.  Long, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  and  John  Wil- 


liam    Elmer     Thomas,     Democrat,     of 
Oklahoma. 

The  adoption  of  a  monetary  bill  ex- 
tending Presidential  authority  to  alter 
the  value  of  the  dollar  was  debated  at 
length  from  June  20  to  July  5,  1939. 
Senators  participating  in  this  filibuster 
were  Elmer  Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa: Pat  McCarran.  Democrat,  of 
Nevada:  William  H.  King,  I>emocrat,  of 
Utah;  Robert  R.  Reynolds,  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina:  Henrj-  F.  Ashurst, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona:  Lynn  J.  Frazier, 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota:  Key  Pitt- 
man.  Democrat,  of  Nevada;  Josh  Lee, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma:  D.  Worth 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Idaho:  Robert  A. 
Taft.  Republican,  of  Ohio:  Alva  B. 
Adams,  Democrat,  of  Colorado;  John  G. 
Townsend,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Delaware; 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Repubbcan.  of 
Michigan;  W.  Warren  Barbour,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey;  Millard  E. 
Tydings,  Democrat,  of  Maryland;  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts. 

From  April  1  to  May  5,  1953,  the  tide- 
lands  oil  legislation  was  debated  at  great 
length.  The  leading  participants  in  this 
filibuster  were: 

Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois; 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota;  James  E.  Murray,  Democrat, 
of  Montana;  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York;  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son, Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;  Lister 
Hill,  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Estes 
Kefauver,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee:  Guy 
M.  Gillette,  Democrat,  of  Iowa;  and 
Wayne  Morse,  Independent,  of  Oregon. 

Another  debate  of  length  on  a  sub- 
ject other  than  the  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  took  place  in  1954  over 
the  proposed  legislation  to  tunend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  This  was 
known  as  the  Dixon-Yates  controversy. 
The  participating  Senators  were:  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson.  Democrat,  of  New- 
Mexico;  John  Sherman  Cooper.  Repub- 
lican, of  Kentucky;  Estes  Kefauver, 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Albert  Gore, 
Democrat,  of  Teimessee;  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  John 
J.  Sparkman.  Democrat,  of  Alabama; 
Lister  Hill,  Democrat,  of  Alabama: 
Ohn  D.  Johnston.  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota;  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son.  Democrat,  of  Washington;  Mat- 
thew M.  Neely,  Democrat,  of  West 
JHrginia;  and  Wayne  Morse.  Independ- 
"^Itit,  of  Oregon. 

The  last  extended  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  must  in  its  nature  be  classed 
as  a  filibuster  was  of  most  recent  vin- 
tage. It  occurred  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  in  regard  to  H.R. 
11040,  the  bill  providing  for  a  space 
satellite  system.  The  debate  began  on 
June  14,  1962.  and  continued  until  Au- 
gust 1,  1962.  without  major  interrup- 
tion. It  resumed  August  10  and  extended 
to  August  14.  when  a  cloture  petition 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  63  yeas  to  27 
nays.  The  Senators  participating  in 
this  debate  in  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  H.R.  11040  among  others  were 
Kefauver,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee; 
Long,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Neubkrger,  Demo- 


crat, of  Oregon;  Proxjore,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin;  Yarbohough,  Democrat,  of 
Texas;  Bartlbtt,  Democrat,  of  Alaska; 
BuRDicK,  Democrat,  of  North  Dakota; 
Grubning,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  and 
Gore,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 

This  recent  vote  on  limitation  of  de- 
bate is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  only 
necessary  condition  to  termmation  of 
debate  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
to  bring  it  to  a  close.  I  might  add  that 
while  I  favored  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  my  personal  conviction  in  re- 
gard to  the  gag  rule  was  such  that  I  cast 
my  vote  against  an  opinion  of  a  petition 
of  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  this  review  of  flhbusters 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  since  1921  illustrates 
that  when  a  Senator  is  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any 
proposed  legislation,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  wears  the  tag  of  a 
Democrat,  Republican,  Farm  Labor,  or 
Independent,  whether  he  may  be  called 
a  Liberal.  Conservative,  Moderate,  Inde- 
pendent, or  what  have  you.  To  block 
the  proposed  legislation  he  is  willing, 
and  justifiably  so.  to  use  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  the  historical  organization 
of  this  body  to  the  limit  of  his  abiUty 
to  oppose  legislation  which  he  deems 
inimical  to  the  pubUc  interests  or  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  his  State.  I 
salute  each  and  every  one  of  this  long  list 
of  Senators,  present  and  past,  who  have 
carried  on  these  extended  discussions  in 
accordance  with  the  noblest  traditions  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  my  most  cherished 
open  desire  that  so  long  as  there  is  a 
U.S.  Senate  the  practice  of  unlimited  de- 
bate will  be  a  part  of  its  warp  and  woof. 
As  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  efforts  in 
recent  Congresses  to  change  rule  XXII 
and  further  restrict  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  there 
has  been  advanced  the  argument  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body  and 
that  each  new  Congress  when  assembled 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  immediately 
proceed  to  adopt  its  rules  of  procedure 
by  a  majority  vote.  For  there  to  be  any 
slight  vaUdity  to  this  argument,  the  first 
premise  must  be  adopted  that  the  Senate 
is  not  a  contmuing  body. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  this 
issue,  those  who  have  always  felt  that 
there  was  no  doubt,  either  from  a  con- 
stitutional, historical,  or  legal  stand- 
point, that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  have  been  shocked  by  the  mere 
thought  that  valid  arguments  can  be 
advanced  to  the  contrary,  and  I  deny 
that  valid  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced; but  since  the  issue  recurs,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  repeat  again  and 
again  the  fundamental  facts  governing 
the  formation  of  the  U.S.  Senate  under 
the  Constitution  and  how  the  Senate  has 
been  considered  from  its  inception  and 
throughout  its  long  history. 

Additional  light  on  this  subject  is  cast 
by  the  publication  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion Sesquicentennial  Commission  en- 
titled "History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Union  Under  the  Constitution."  At 
pages  671  and  672  of  this  book  the  rec- 
ord of  the  original  conference  is  referred 
to,  showing  that  after  a  quorum  had 
assembled  the  first  order  of  busmess  was 
the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Senate. 
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then  the  tabulation  of  the  electoral  vote 
for  a  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  after  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  this  first  Con- 
gress organized  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  necessary  inferior  courts,  after 
which  it  was  stated : 

It  adopted  complete  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  Senate.  These  rules  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  There  we  find  the 
rule  providing  for  unlimited  debate  which 
has  made  orWie  Senate  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  on>earth. 

This  was  the  studied  conclusion  of  the 
scholars  who  published  this  monumental 
"History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Union 
Under  the  Constitution." 

Not  only  did  the  rules  continue,  but 
from  the  outset  of  the  Senate  they  pro- 
vided for  unlimited  debate,  which,  in 
turn,  made  the  Senate  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  on  earth. 

Edwin  S.  Corwin,  who  prepared  for 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  the  last  edition  of 
"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Analysis  and  Interpretation,"  published 
in  1953  and  considered  the  most  authori- 
tative document  of  its  kind  on  the  Con- 
stitution, wrote  in  1958  a  book,  "The 
Constitution  and  What  It  Means  Today." 
At  page  9  he  discusses  article  I,  section  3, 
paragraph  2 — "The  Senate,  a  Continu- 
ing Body" — which  says: 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled In  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  Into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of 
the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year. 
and  of  the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise  diiring 
the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the 
executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies. 

Corwin  then  comments : 

This  paragraph  explains  how  it  came 
about  that  one-third  of  the  Senators  retire 
every  2  years,  as  well  as  why  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body.»  While  there  have  been 
84  Congresses  to  date,  there  has  been  only 
one  Senate,  and  this  will  apparently  be  the 
case  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

I  suppose  we  must  concede  that,  if  the 
prop>onents  were  successful  in  having  the 
Senate  declared  a  noncontinuing  body, 
the  crack  of  doom  would  be  upon  us. 
Insofar  as  I  personally  am  concerned.  I 
am  convinced  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  this  body  would  go  far  toward 
the  total  destruction  of  constitutional 
government  as  we  have  known  it  in  this 
country  since  the  inception  of  the  Union. 

Since  Dr.  Corwin  cites  the  case  of  Mc- 
Grain  v.  Dougherty.  273  U.S.  135, 1  must 
ask  Senators  to  bear  with  me  while  I 
reread  certain  portions  of  this  opinion 
which  have  been  heard  time  and  time 
again.  However,  it  was  the  one  case 
which  we  always  felt  set  forever  at  rest 
by  judicial  interpretation  any  remote 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  a  continuing  body. 


'  McGrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  VS.  135,  181- 
182  (1927). 


In  view  of  the  character  of  the  Senate  as 
a  continuing  body,  and  Its  power  to  con- 
tinue or  revive,  with  its  original  functions, 
the  committee  before  which  the  Investiga- 
tion herein  involved  as  pending,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  the  attachment  of  the 
respondent  as  a  contiimaclous  witness  did 
not  become  moot  with  the  expiration  of  the 
Congress  during  which  the  investigation  and 
the  attachment  were  ordered. 

At  page  181 : 

It  is  said  In  Jefferson's  Manual:  '  "Neither 
House  can  continue  any  portion  of  itself 
in  any  parliamentary  function  beyond  the 
end  of  the  session  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  two  branches.  When  done,  it  is 
by  a  bill  constituting  them  commissioners 
for  the  particular  purpose."  But  the  con- 
text shows  that  the  reference  is  to  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament  when  adjourned  by 
prorogation  or  dissolution  by  the  King.  The 
rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  whose  members  are  all 
elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Congress; 
but  it  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the 
Senate,  which  Is  a  continuing  body  whose 
members  are  elected 'for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  so  divided  Into  classe«  that  the  seats  of 
one-third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of 
each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  continuing 
into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies 
may  occiur  through  death  or  resignation. 

Mr.  Hinds  In  his  collection  of  precedents 
says:  "The  Senate,  as  a  continuing  body, 
may  continue  its  committees  through  the 
recess  following  the  expiration  of  a  Con- 
gress," »  and,  after  quoting  the  above  state- 
ment from  Jefferson's  Manual,  he  says:  "The 
Senate,  however,  being  a  continuing  body, 
gives  authority  to  its  committees  during  the 
recess  after  the  expiration  of  a  Congress."  ♦ 
So  far  as  we  are  advised  the  select  commit- 
tee having  this  investigation  in  charge  has 
neither  made  a  final  report  nor  been  dis- 
charged; nor  has  It  been  continued  by  an 
affirmative  order.  Apparently  its  activities 
have  been  suspended  pending  the  decision  of 
this  case.  But.  be  this  as  It  may,  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  the  committee  may  be  continued 
or  revived  now  by  motion  to  that  effect,  and, 
If  continued  or  revived,  will  have  all  Its  orig- 
inal powers."  This  being  so.  and  the  Sen- 
ate being  a  continuing  body,  the  case  can- 
not be  said  to  have  become  moot  In  the 
ordinary  sense. 

Justice  Story  in  his  monumental  work 
"Story  on  the  Constitution,"  in  volume  I, 
page  517,  and  the  following  has  these 
most  pertinent  observations  to  make  as 
to  the  character  and  organization  of  the 
Senate : 

Section  722.  Considering  then,  the  various 
functions  of  the  Senate,  the  qualifications  of 
skill,  experience,  and  information  which  are 
required  to  discharge  them,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  interposing,  not  a  nominal  but  a 
real  check,  in  order  to  guard  the  States  from 
usurpations  upon  their  authority,  and  the 
people  from  becoming  the  victims  of  vlolen# 
paroxysms  in  legislation;  the  term  of  6 
years  would  seem  to  hit  the  Just  medium 
between  a  duration  of  office  which  would  too 
much  resist,  and  a  like  duration  which  would 
too  much  invite,  those  changes  of  policy, 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  country  may  require  to  be  delib- 
erately weighed  and  gradually  Introduced. 
If  the  State  governments  are  found  tranquil 
and  prosperous  and  safe  with  a  senate  of  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  years'  duration,  It  would  seem 
impossible  for  the  Union  to  be  In  danger 
from  a  term  of  service  of  6  years « 

'Senate  Rules  and  Manual,   1925,  p.  303. 

*  Vol.  4.  sec.  4544.  1 

*  Vol.  4,  sec.  4545.  I 

•Hinds'  Precedents,  vol.  4,  sees.  4396,  4400 
4404.  4405. 

•Elliot's  Debates,  64  to  68;  Id.  91;  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect.  11,  p.  212,  213. 
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Section  723.  But,  as  if  to  make  a88ur»«~ 
doubly  sure,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate  ln^2 
to  quiet  the  last  lingering  scruples  of  iS? 
ousy.  the  succeeding  clause  of  the  Constitn' 
tion  has  interposed  an  Intermediate  chanSl 
in  the  elements  of  the  body,  which  w^ 
seem  to  make  it  absolutely  above  excentiolf 
if  reason,  and  not  fear,  is  to  prevail-  and  if 
government  is  to  be  a  reality  and  not 
vision.  ' 

Section  724.  It  declares,  "Immediately  afti* 
they  ( the  Senators )  shall  be  assembled  i^ 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  8h»n 
be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be.  Into  tw 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  flm 
class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expirations 
the  second  year;  of  the  second  class  at  th« 
expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  and'  of  tte 
third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  bIxu, 
year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  everr 
second  year."  A  proposition  was  made  In 
the  convention  that  the  Senators  should  be 
chosen  for  9  years,  one-third  to  go  out 
biennially,  and  was  lost,  three  States  votln. 
in  the  affirmative  and  eight  in  the  negatlv? 
and  then  the  present  limitation  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.'  Here 
then,  is  a  clause  which,  without  ImpalrlM 
the  efficiency  of  the  Senate  for  the  dlscham 
of  Its  high  functions,  gradually  changes  lt« 
Members  and  Introduces  a  biennial  app«ai 
to  the  States  which  must  forever  prohibit 
any  permanent  combination  for  sinister 
purposes.  No  person  would  probably  pro- 
pose  a  less  duration  of  office  for  the  Senau 
than  double  the  period  of  the  House  in 
effect,  this  provision  changes  the  compod- 
tlon  of  two-thirds  of  that  body  within  that 
period.' 

Section  725.  And  here,  again,  It  Is  proper 
to  remark  that  experience  has  established 
the  fact  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the 
term  of  the  Senate  Is  not  too  long  either 
for  Its  own  security  or  that  of  the  States 
The  reasoning  of  those  exalted  minds  which 
framed  the  Constitution  has  been  fully  real- 
ized In  practice.  While  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves  has  gone  on  Increasing  and 
deepening  Its  Influence  with  the  people  with 
an  irresistible  power,  the  Senate  has  at  all 
times  felt  the  Impulses  of  the  popular  will, 
and  has  never  been  found  to  resist  any  solid 
Improvements.  Let  It  be  added  that  It  hai 
given  a  dignity,  a  solidity,  and  an  enlight- 
ened spirit  to  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  have  maintained  respect  aboard 
and  confidence  at  home. 

Section  726.  At  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress  under  the  Constitution  the  division  of 
the  Senators  into  three  classes  was  made  In 
the  following  manner.  The  Senators  present 
were  divided  Into  three  classes  by  name,  the 
first  consisting  of  three  persons,  the  second 
of  seven,  and  the  third  of  six.  Three  papers 
of  an  equal  size,  numbered  one,  two,  and 
three,  were  by  the  secretary  rolled  up  and 
put  Into  a  box,  and  drawn  by  a  committee 
of  three  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose  In 
behalf  of  the  respective  classes  In  which 
each  of  them  was  placed,  and  the  classes 
were  to  vacate  their  seats  In  the  Senate 
according  to  the  order  of  the  numbers  drawn 
for  them,  beginning  with  number  one.  It 
was  also  provided  that  when  Senators  should 
take  their  seats  from  States  which  had 
not  then  appointed  Senators,  they  should 
be  placed  by  lot  In  the  foregoing  classes, 
but  In  such  a  manner  as  should  keep  the 
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'Journal  of  Convention,  June  26,  1787. 
p.  149;  Yates'  Minutes,  4  Elliot's  Debates,  103 
to  106. 

"1  Elliot's  Debates,  64  to  66;  Id.  91,  92; 
1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  11,  p.  213,  214.  A 
power  to  recall  the  senators  was  proposed  as 
an  amendment  in  some  of  the  State  con- 
ventions: but  It  does  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained general  favor.  1  Elliot's  Debates.  257. 
258  to  264,  265  to  272;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  303. 
Many  potent  reasons  might  be  urged  against 
it. 


elasses  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.*  In  ar- 
ranging the  original  classes  care  was  taken 
that  both  Senators  from  the  same  State 
should  not  be  In  the  same  class,  bo  that  there 
never  should  be  a  vacancy  at  the  same  time 
of  the  seats  of  both  Senators. 

Section  727.  As  vacancies  might  occur  in 
the  Senate  during  the  recess  of  the  State 
legislatiire,  it  became  Indispensable  to  pro- 
vide for  that  exigency.  Accordingly,  the  same 
clause  proceeds  to  declare:  "And  If  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the 
executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacan- 
cies." It  does  not  appear  that  any  strong 
objection  was  xxrged  In  the  Convention 
against  this  prop>osition,  although  It  was  not 
adopted  without  some  opposition."  There 
seem  to  have  lieen  three  courses  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention, 
either  to  leave  the  vacancies  unfilled  until 
the  meeting  of  the  State  legislature,  or  to  al- 
low the  State  legislatures  to  provide  at  their 
pleasure  prospectively  for  the  occurrence,  or 
to  confide  a  temporary  appointment  to  some 
select  State  functionary  or  body.  The  latter 
was  deemed  the  most  satisfactory  and  con- 
venient course.  Confidence  might  Justly  be 
reposed  in  the  State  executive,  as  represent- 
ing at  once  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
State,  and  enjojring  all  the  proper  means  of 
knowledge  and  responsibility  to  Insure  a 
Judicious   appointment.'* 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  oppose  the 
resolution.  I  think  it  would  destroy  the 
power  and  the  influence  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  would  violate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  would 
destroy  the  American  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  will  not  prejudice 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  that  my  re- 
marks made  heretofore  will  not  count 
as  one  speech  by  me  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He 
wishes  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  an  afBrmative  purpose,  without 
the  resumption  of  his  present  address 
counting  as  a  second  speech.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  WUl  the  Senator 
please  repeat  that  statement? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi proposes  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  an  afBrmative  pur- 
pose, not  for  the  purpose  of  asking  ques- 
tions. The  understanding  Is  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  resumes, 
which  he  proposes  to  do  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  finishes,  it  shall  not 
count  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  also  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  will  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  might  as  well 
get  action  on  the  request  now 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  request  been  so  ordered' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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'Journals    of    the    Senate.    May    15     1789 
p.  25,  26  (edit.  1820). 
»•  Journal  of  Convention.  Aug.  9,  237,  238. 
"In   the  case   of  Mr.  Lanman,  a  senator 
from     Connecticut,     a     question     occurred 
whether  the  State  executive  could  make  an 
appointment  in  the  recess  of  the  State  legis- 
lature In  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  an  existing  senator.    It  was 
decided   by   the    Senate   that  he   could   not 
make  such  an  appointment.    The  facts  were. 
that  Mr.  Lanman '8  term  of  service,  as  sen- 
ator, expired  on  the  third  of  March    1825 
The  President  had  convoked  the  Senate  to 
meet  on  the  fourth  of  March.    The  governor 
of  Connecticut,  in  the  recess  of  the  legisla- 
ture  (whose   session  would   be   in   May)     on 
the  ninth    of   the   preceding   February 'ap- 
pointed Mr.  Lanman.  as  senator,  to  sit  In 
^e  senate  after  the  third  of  March.     The 
Senate,     by  a     vote     of     twenty- three     to 
eighteen,  decided  that  the  appointment  could 
not  be  constltuUonally  made  until  after  the 
j;»cancy  had  actually  occiured.    See  Gordon's 
Dlgert  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  1827 
appendix,  note  I.  B,  '         ' 


TAX  CUTS 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  lieu  of  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate  for  their  delivery 
in  the  Senate,  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  my  remarks  in  op- 
position to  the  immediate  proposal  of  a 
tax  cut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemekt  by  Senator  Robertson 
tax  ctjts 
Before  long  the  88th  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  measxu-es  concerning  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation.  One  of 
the  most  Important,  in  my  opinion,  will  re- 
late to  our  Federal  Income  tax  system  As 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  on  August  2 
and  on  August  22  of  last  year,  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  any  major  tax  proposal  should 
be  ftUly  explored  before  any  final  decision  is 
made  which  could  have  widespread  economic 
effects. 

In  my  remarks  today.  I  would  like  to  talk 
first  about  the  relaUve  Importance  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  in  our  economy.  TTien  I  would 
like  to  turn  to  some  major  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered  If  we  are  to  come  to  a 
sotind  conclusion.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  make 
special  reference  to  the  problems  and  com- 
plexities of  oxir  unemployment  situation. 

Taxation  of  income,  as  everyone  knows 
provides  the  major  source  of  revenue  for  our 
Federal  Government.  Federal  Income  tax 
revenues  in  the  current  fiscal  year  wUl  ac- 
count for  about  80  percent  of  net  budget 
receipts,  according  to  the  latest  estimates. 

Taxation  of  Income  also  provides  a  major 
source  of  concern  to  every  taxpayer,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  almost  steadily  rising 
trend  In  Federal  expenditures.  Between  fis- 
cal 1948  and  fiscal  1963,  for  example.  Federal 
budget  expenditures  rose  from  about  $33  bU- 
Uon  to  an  estimated  $94  billion.  In  the 
same  period.  Income  taxes  paid  by  individ- 
uals and  corporations  Increased  from  $28 
billion  in  fiscal  1948  to  an  estimated  $68  5 
bilUon  in  fiscal  1963. 

These  are  not  the  only  Federal  taxes  which 
Individuals  and  corporations  must  i>ay.  In 
addition,  there  are  employment  taxes  for  old- 
age  and  disability  insurance,  railroad  retire- 
ment, and  tmemployment  insurance.  Total 
payments  under  these  programs  are  esti- 
mated at  $15  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  Interest  and  concern  of  all  taxpayers 
In  both  Federal  expenditures  and  receipts 
show  up  in  other  ways,  too.    Individual  In- 


come taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  will  be 
over  »47  bUllon.  according  to  the  budget 
estimates.  These  tax  payments  will  jSt 
about  equal  personal  consumption  expendi- 
tures by  individuals  and  nonprofit  lii^ltu- 

Trf  ?>,  °*K  "^^^  '^"'^^^^  «°^»  °'  J«  bousing. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  last  year,  personal 
consumption  expenditures  for  durable 
goods— automobiles  and  auto  parts,  and  fur- 
n  ture  and  household  equipment— were  run- 
nlng  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
about  $47  billion.  Personal  consumotion  ex- 
penditures for  housing,  including 'the  im- 
puted rental  value  of  owner-occupied  dwell- 
ings, were  running  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  about  $46  billion.  In  other 
words.  Federal  Income  tax  payments  by  in- 
dividuals, in  the  aggregate,  represent  a  bur- 
den upon  all  individual  budgets  equal  to 
total  expenditures  for  durable  goods  or  for 
shelter. 

Comparisons  such  as  these  provide  an  In- 
dex of  the  vast  Infiuence  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  come  to  exert  upon  our 
lives.  This  expansion  of  Federal  power 
along  With  Federal  control,  has  long  been 
of  concern  to  me.  The  trend  Is  Increasingly 
evident  In  programs  for  Federal  financial 
assistance.  There  the  full  power  of  Federal 
control  has  increasingly  followed  any  meas- 
"^l^  °i.^"al  aid-  Less  than  2  months  ago 
the  President's  antidiscrimination  edict  In 
housing  furnished  another  Instance  of  how 
far  Federal  control  may  be  extended  under 
the  pretext  of  Federal  assistance. 

We  are  asked  by  the  administration  to  ao- 

prove  a  major  reduction  in  Federal  income 

taxes— a  step  which  would  result  In  Increas- 

ng  the  budget  deficit  and  swelling  the  pub- 

that  Federal  Income  tax  rates  are  unde- 
sirably high.  In  the  business  world,  de- 
cisions are  aU  too  often  made  on  the  basis 
of  nomnarket  tax  considerations  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  factors  subject  to  the  test  of 
private  market  forces. 

I  believe  that  Federal  taxes  should  be  re- 
duced whenever  possible.  They  could  have 
been  reduced  long  ago  if  Federal  spending 
had  been  restrained  more  effectively  We 
could  reduce  them  at  this  time.  I  believe  If 
accompanied  by  proper  offsetting  tax  re- 
forms and  by  appropriate  measures  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending. 

But    the    administration's   proposal    nms 
chiefly  in  terms  of  a  tax  cut— and   as  I  un- 
derstand It.  a  tax  cut  which  would  imbal- 
ance  the  budget  fiu-ther  In  a  year  of  gen- 
erally   rising    economic    activity.      Any    tax 
reforms  which  might  accompany  the  tax  cut 
would  faU  to  offset  fully  the  revenue  losses 
from  reduced  tax  rates.     Nor  Is  there  any 
prospect  of  real  restraint  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures.    On  the  contrary,  an  Increase  of  $4  5 
billion  U  proposed  In  budget  outlays      Un- 
less these  undesirable  features  are  amended 
I  believe  that  the  tax-cut  proposal  should 
be  rejected.    Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  against 
it.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
We  are  asked  to  consider  the  admimstra- 
tion's  tax  reduction  proposal  at  a  time  when 
current  economic  activities  are  at  or  close 
to  all-time  highs  In  many  respects.    We  are 
asked   to   approve   It   even   though   the   eco- 
nomic outlook  remains  generallv  favorable. 
Tlie   admlnistraUon  predicts   that    1963   will 
mark  new  highs  in  general  economic  activity 
employment,  and  income.    To  call  for  a  ma- 
jor tax  reduction  without  adequate  accom- 
panying   tax    reforms    and    expenditure    re- 
straints under  these  circumstances  appears 
questionable,  indeed. 

Deq)lte  the  current  and  prospective  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  outlook  for  Federal  do- 
mestic finances  is  discouraging.  A  budget 
deficit  of  $8.8  bUlion  is  anticipated  for  this 
fiscal  year.  That  would  be  the  second  larg- 
est peacetime  deficit  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. For  the  fiscal  year  1964.  the  prellmi- 
nary  budget  estimate  U  f or  a  deficit  of  $11.9 
bUUon  Including  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
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tax  legislation.  It  will  exceed  that  sum  but 
the  current  estimate  of  the  next  deficit  18 
closer  than  that  of  last  year  which  was  too 
low  by  over  (9  billion. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  expenditures  in  terms 
of  the  administrative  budget  are  expected  to 
exceed  $94  billion  In  fiscal  1963,  and  to  reach 
$98.8  billion  In  fiscal  1964,  according  to  the 
budget  presented  today.  These  amounts,  of 
course,  understate  total  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government,  even  assuming  that  the 
administration's  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  outlays  prove  to  be  accurate.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  few  example,  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $116  billion;  In  fiscal  1964, 
they  are  expected  to  exceed  $122  billion. 

But  we  cannot  be  certain  that  administra- 
tion estimates  of  Federal  expenditures  and 
receipts  will  prove  to  be  acciu-ate.  Last  year, 
the  preliminary  estimate  for  the  1963  budget 
showed  a  surplus  of  $500  million.  The  most 
recent  estimate  now  indicates  a  deficit  of 
$8.8  billion. 

We  can  be  sure  that  any  Increase  In  the 
deficit  will  be  accompanied  by  an  Increase 
In  the  public  debt.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  outstanding  public  debt  exceeded 
$298  bUlion.  This  was  $28  billion  higher 
than  it  was  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1957. 
only  6  years  earlier.  Budget  deficits  in  the 
fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  will,  of  course, 
raise  the  outstanding  public  debt  at  the 
end  of  those  fiscal  years  to  still  higher  rec- 
ord levels,  estimated  at  $303.5  billion  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1963  and  $316.6  billion  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  administration  is  asking  us  to  ap- 
prove a  major  reduction  in  Federal  income 
tax  rates  without  fully  offsetting  tax  re- 
forms or  expenditxire  restraints.  If  such  a 
proposal  should  be  adopted,  it  would  fol- 
low upon  two  measures  taken  only  last 
year  which,  in  effect,  gave  significant  tax 
relief  to  businesses.  One  measure  permitted 
accelerated  depreciation  allowances  on  busi- 
ness machinery  and  equipment  for  Federal 
income  tax  piirposes.  The  other  authorized 
a  tax  credit  of  up  to  7  percent  on  business 
Investment  In  machinery  and  equipment. 
Together,  these  two  measures  will  reduce  the 
tax  load  on  business  in  the  fiscal  year  1963 
by  as  much  as  $2  billion,  according  to  Treas- 
ury Department  estimates.  StlU  greater 
business  tax  savings  may  be  realized  in  later 
years. 

Mr.  George  Terborgh.  of  the  Machinery 
and  Allied  Products  Institute,  who  Is  one 
of  the  country's  foremost  analysts  of  in- 
vestment behavior,  has  estimated  that  the 
two  combined  measures  for  reformed  de- 
preciation allowances  and  for  tax  invest- 
ment credit  can  Increase  the  after-tax  rate 
of  return  on  a  typical  new  piece  of  equip- 
ment by  as  much  as  20  percent.  That  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  10  points  in 
the  corporate  tax  rate,  If  applied  to  the  same 
new  Investment.  It  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  reduction  of  9  percent  in  the  purchase  price 
of  the  equipment. 

Other  measures,  however,  are  on  the  books 
which  pre  ide  for  increases — not  decreases — 
In  Federal  taxes.  On  January  1,  1963,  the 
social  security  tax  rate  increased  from  31/g 
percent  to  3*^  percent  for  both  employees 
and  employers.  The  rise  of  four-eighths  of 
1  percent,  compared  with  the  former  rate  of 
3^  percent,  represents  an  increase  of  one- 
sixth.  Further  increases  In  the  tax  rate 
for  social  security  are  already  scheduled  un- 
der existing  legislation.  For  employees  and 
employers,  the  rate  will  rise  in  the  calendar 
year  1966  to  4%  percent,  and  In  1968  to  454 
percent.  By  that  time,  both  employers  and 
employees  will  be  taxed  at  a  combined  total 
rate  of  9V4  percent.  The  existing  tax  rate 
on  the  self-employed  of  5.4  percent  will  also 
Increase  to  6.9  percent  by  1968. 

Under  the  railroad  retirement  system,  the 
current  tax  schedule  calls  for  a  combined 
rate  of  14  Vi  percent  upon  the  first  $400  of 


monthly  earnings,  to  be  shared  equally  by 
contributions  from  employers  and  employees. 
Starting  In  1965,  these  rates  will  be  raised 
at  Intervals  imtll  1969.  By  that  time,  both 
employers  and  employees  will  be  paying 
flVa  percent  each,  or  a  combined  total  of 
18  »4  percent. 

If  a  bill  providing  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged,  similar  to  the  Anderson  medicare 
amendment  voted  down  last  year  by  the 
Senate,  should  be  enacted  during  the  88th 
Congress,  it  would  require  a  still  further 
Increase  In  tax  rates  for  the  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  systems.  The  pro- 
posal advanced  last  year  would  have  levied 
an  additional  combined  tax  of  one-half  of  1 
percent,  to  be  shared  equally  by  employers 
and  employees,  and  an  additional  tax.  ini- 
tially, of  one-half  and  thereafter  of  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  upon  the  self-employed. 
It  would  also  have  raised  the  maximum 
amount  of  annual  wages  and  earnings  sub- 
ject to  the  social  security  tax  to  $5,200  from 
the  present  level  of  $4,800. 

That  assumes,  of  course,  that  estimated 
costs  of  the  medicare  program  are  accurate. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  ex- 
penditures could  considerably  exceed  esti- 
mates once  the  program  got  underway.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Medical  Association 
which  testified  before  a  House  committee  in 
August  1961  on  a  similar  medicare  proposal, 
"cost  estimates  could  easily  fall  into  the 
disastrous  category"  by  proving  to  be  far  be- 
low actual  amounts.  In  that  event,  addi- 
tional Increases  in  tax  rates — over  and 
beyond  the  initial  levy  of  one-half  of  1 
percent — would  undoubtedly  be  necessary. 

Direct  access  to  the  Treasury  would,  of 
course,  be  required  to  cover  medicare  costs 
for  aged  persons  not  covered  either  by 
social  security  or  by  railroad  retirement. 
The  medicare  costs  of  these  persons  would 
have  to  be  financed  through  appropriations 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
The  estimated  gross  cost  In  the  first  year 
alone  would  come  to  about  $250  million. 
Only  part  of  this  cost  would  be  oCTset  by  re- 
ductions In  Federal  medical  outlays  which 
otherwise  would  be  made  under  existing 
public  assistance  and  veterans'  programs. 

The  proposal  for  a  major  tax  reduction  at 
this  time  has  been  presented  largely  as  a 
means  of  achieving  the  higher  rate  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  a  lower  degree  of  un- 
employment than  would  otherwise  be 
experienced.  The  accompanvlng  increase 
In  the  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  has  been 
Justified  in  some  quarters  as  a  so-called 
downpayment  against  future  prosperity. 
Already,  however,  we  have  made  far  too  great 
a  downpayment  in  the  form  of  almost  con- 
tinuous annual  budget  deficits,  and  even 
so,  we  still  fall  short  of  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  the  supporters  of  a  tax  cut 
contend  that  we  should  enjoy  in  the  world 
as  they  see  it.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1947.  we  will  have  run  a  net  cumulative 
budget  deficit  of  more  than  $42  billion 
through  fiscal  1963.  If  a  so-called  down- 
payment  against  future  prosperity  seems 
desirable.  I  believe  that  It  should  take  the 
form  of  restrained  Federal  expenditures,  not 
increased    budget    deficits. 

Experience  shows  that  tax  reduction  itself 
is  no  guarantee  of  Increased  economic  ac- 
tivity. In  February  1926,  December  1929 
and  April  1948,  sizable  tax  relief  was 
granted  for  Individuals.  In  each  case,  the 
economy  turned  down,  or  Intensified  its  de- 
cline, soon  afterward.  While  tax  relief  may 
have  helped  to  alleviate  the  extent  of  the 
downturns  which  took  place,  it  is  evident 
that  tax  reduction  by  Itself  offers  no  assur- 
ance of  prosperity. 

Nor  can  we  be  certain  to  what  degree 
employment  and  unemploj-ment  might  be 
affected,  even  If  some  Increase  in  the  Nation's 
output  of  goods  and  services  should  follow 
In  the  wake  of  a  tax  reduction.  A  dramatic 
Illustration  is   provided   by   experience   be- 
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tween  the  calendar  years  1946  and  idm 
Over  this  period,  the  annual  level  of  the  sr^' 
national  product  Increased  by  $343  bllii«? 
from  $211  billion  In  1946  to  an  estimaS; 
$554  billion  In  1962.  Meanwhile,  the T.^ 
of  employment  rose  by  some  12.5  mlliio« 
persons.  Yet  the  level  of  unemploym^m 
rose  by  1.7  million  persons.  * 

Between  1946  and  1962.  In  other  word, 
the  Increase  in  economic  activity— lareew 
It  was— did  not  fully  absorb  the  rise  in  thJ 
total  labor  force.  More  people  were  «* 
tracted  into  the  work  force  than  were  « 
commodated  by  new  Job  opportunltle« 
Thus,  both  employment  and  unemployment 
Increased  The  moral  to  that  lesson,  I  be 
lleve.  is  that  substantial  Increases  in  nt' 
tlonal  economic  activity  may  not  of  them' 
selves  resolve  the  unemployment  situation" 
Thus,  some  advocates  of  a  major  tax  cut 
are  making  two  false  assiunptions;  first  th»t 
tax  reduction  will  Increase  economic  activltT 
and.  second,  that  greater  economic  actlvltv 
will  solve  the  unemplo3rment  problem. 

Last  fall  I  had  an  occasion  to  visit  the 
island  of  Trinidad  In  returning  from  a  trio 
to  South  America.  Upon  inquiring  about 
economic  conditions  in  Trinidad,  I  was  told 
that  the  gross  national  product  had  increased 
at  the  rate  of  about  10  F>ercent  during  each 
of  the  previous  2  years.  Tet  current  unem- 
ployment  averaged  some  20  percent.  The 
high  rate  of  unemployment,  of  course,  re- 
fiected  the  fact  that  major  sources  of  income 
in  Trinidad  are  derived  from  oil  and  asphalt 
In  both  of  these  industries,  output  could  be 
Increased  substantially  without  reducing 
unemployment  appreciably. 

Much  the  same  principles  may  be  appUed 
to  our  economy.  We  should  view  with  cau- 
tion any  claim  that  an  Increase  in  gron 
national  product  which  may  arise  from  1 
tax  reduction  will  automatically  resolve  our 
unemployment  problem.  As  in  Trinidad  a 
major  portion,  if  not  practically  all,  of  the 
increase  in  national  output  might  well  be 
accommodated  by  an  Increase  in  the  hourg 
worked  by  employed  persons  with  little 
change  In  total  employment  or  tmemploy- 
ment.  Or  the  Increase  in  national  output 
might  result  in  some  Increase  in  employ- 
ment consisting  largely  of  persons  who  are 
currently  not  employed  nor  looking  for  work 
and  who  are  thus  not  part  of  the  labor  force 
In  neither  case  would  unemployment  decline 
significantly. 

Considerable  leeway  appears  to  exist  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  many  persons  who  are  now  employed. 
Nearly  16  million  persons  worked  fewer  than 
35  hours  in  nonagricultural  industries  dui- 
ing  November  1962,  according  to  the  monthly 
report  on  the  labor  force  which  Is  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  An  additional  26  mil- 
lion  employed  persons  worked  between  35 
and  40  hoiirs. 

In  addition,  some  increase  occurs  each  year 
in  productivity.  Accordingly,  a  greater  and 
greater  output  of  goods  and  servicec  can  be 
produced  by  the  same  number  of  workers. 
Some  greater  production  may  thus  only  sus- 
tain the  present  level  of  employment  with- 
out reducing  unemployment. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Impact 
of  a  tax  cut  will  depend  not  only  upon  the 
size  of  the  reduction  but  also  on  its  timing 
and  composition.  If  any  accompanying  in- 
crease  occurs  in  output,  it  could  result  In 
higher  prices  rather  than  higher  employ- 
ment or  lower  unemployment.  This  could 
be  the  case  particularly  If  the  increased  out- 
put came  from  types  of  activities — such  as 
services — in  which  prices  have  long  been 
rising. 

This  Infiatlonary  threat  was  recognized  In 
the  recent  study  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee To  Appraise  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment Statistics.  This  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  November  1961, 
and   was   composed  of  six  members   drawn 
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from  the  educational,   labor,  business,   and 
social  science  fields. 

In  Its  report,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
President  in  September  of  last  year  and 
entitled  "Measuring  Employment  and  Un- 
employment," the  Conunlttee  pointed  out  at 
page  274  that:  "•  •  •  It  Is  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, that  even  though  unemployment 
substantially  exceeds  vacancies  at  a  particu- 
lar time,  the  type  of  demand  created  by 
measures  that  might  be  adopted  would  not 
give  Jobs  to  the  workers  who  are  vmem- 
ployed.  but  would  create  demand  and 
pressure  on  wages  In  other  occupations  or 
localities — whether  or  not  vacancies  already 
existed  in  these  occupations.  •  •  •  In  de- 
veloping a  program  to  increase  demand,  the 
Government  should  be  able  to  assess  In  ad- 
vance its  employment  effects — the  numbers 
of  workers  to  whom  employment  would  be 

given,  by  occupation.  Industry,  and  locality 

and  then  compare  these  estimates  with  the 
data  on  the  occupations  and  locations  of  the 
unemployed.  The  effectiveness  of  proposed 
programs  to  reduce  unemployment  could 
thus  be  estimated  before  they  are  adopted 
and  before  their  effects  begin  to  show  up  in 
Job  vacancy  data — at  which  time  it  would 
be  too  late  to  avoid  the  Inflationary  effects." 
It  is  no  argument,  in  other  words,  to  dis- 
count the  possibilities  of  inflation  by  point- 
ing to  the  general  level  of  unemployment 
and  the  overall  amount  of  idle  plant  capacity. 
We  should  also  look  at  the  details  of  the 
situation — occupation  by  occupation,  indus- 
try by  industry,  and  locality  by  locality. 

Inflation  has  occurred  before,  despite  con- 
ditions of  relatively  ample  labor  supply  and 
idle  plant  capacity.  We  need  only  recall  the 
period  between  1955  and  1958,  when  these 
conditions  prevailed.  Even  so,  consumer 
prices  rose  8  percent  and  wholesale  prices 
rose  nearly  9  percent  from  May  1955  to  March 
1958. 

As  the  Presidents  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  indicated  in  its  annual  report  of 
1962  at  page  171: 

"Elements  of  major  importance  in  the 
1955-58  episode  were  thus  the  existence  of 
relatively  high  demand,  principally  in  one 
sector  of  the  economy;  the  use  of  market 
power  by  management  to  maintain  profit 
margins  despite  rising  costs;  the  exercise  of 
market  power  by  labor  unions  in  an  effort 
to  capture  a  substantial  share  of  rising 
profits  for  their  membership;  and  the  trans- 
mission of  these  developments  to  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy." 

Recent  unemployment  data  indicate  a 
varying  degree  of  unemployment  among  in- 
dustries and  occupations.  In  November  1962 
unemployment  rates,  reflecting  in  part  var- 
iations in  seasonal  influences,  ranged  from 
a  low  of  1.8  percent  in  public  administration 
to  104  percent  in  construction.  Among  dif- 
ferent occupations,  unemplovment  rates 
ranged  from  a  low  of  four- tenths  of  l  per- 
cent for  farmers  and  farm  managers  to  a 
high  of  12.1  percent  for  all  laborers  except 
those  in  farming  and  mining. 

Proposals  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment should  accordingly  be  weighed  in  t4?rms 
of  their  impact  upon  unemployment  rates 
among  Industries  and  among  occupations  as 
well  as  their  Impacts  upon  the  distribution 
of  total  unemployment  among  industries  and 
among  occupations.  In  the  latter  case  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  nearly  13  percent 
Of  all  unemployed  persons  in  November  1962 
had  no  previous  work  experience. 

Little  may  be  gained,  on  the  other  hand, 
u  Increased  output  leads  only  to  higher 
prices  and  higher  wages  which  stimulate  in- 
flationary pressvu-es.  Already,  wage  in- 
creases which  will  go  into  effect  this  year 
have  been  negotiated  for  at  least  3.3  million 
workers  covered  by  major  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  most  commonly 
scheduled  deferred  wage  increase  will  aver- 
age about  7  cents  an  hour. 


Besides  this,  at  least  286  agreements— in- 
volving 4.9  million  workers  In  industries 
covering  6,000  employees  or  more — will  ex- 
ph-e  during  the  year  and  will  be  renegotiated 
We  can  be  sure  that  these  renegotiated  con- 
tracts will  provide  largely  for  higher— not 
lower— wages.  Upward  pressures  upon  the 
cost  of  living  thus  exist  already,  even  if  no 
tax  cut  Is  enacted  to  Increase  the  deficit  in 
the  Federal  budget. 

A  tax  cut  Justified  as  a  means  of  reducing 
unemployment,  therefore,  could  have  effects 
far  different  from  the  results  anticipated  by 
Its  proponents.  We  need  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  causes  and  Incidence 
of  unemployment  before  we  can  be  certain 
about  Its  cures.  Indeed,  the  President's 
Committee  To  Appraise  Emplovment  and 
Unemployment  Statistics  concluded  that 
very  thing.  At  page  27  of  the  report  the 
Committee  stated  that — 

"To  move  ahead,  we  must  have  a  sustained 
and  coordinated  research  program  in  the 
labor-force  field— one  that  embraces  basic 
research  into  fundamentals  and  theory  as 
well  as  into  methods  of  data  collection  and 
processing.  Many  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  report  can  only  be  Implemented  after 
considerable  exploratory  research  and  in- 
vestigation. •   •   • 

-The  magnitude  of  the  problems  involved 
In  designing  new  series  and   extending  the 
coverage  and  detail  of  present  data  svstems 
should  not  obscure  the  need  for  research  of 
a  more   basic    type.     For   example,    there   is 
need  to  strengthen  the  theoretical   founda- 
tion of  the  unemployment  concept  and  of 
seasonal-adjustment    procediu-es,    and    it    is 
evident  that  many  problems  in  sample  de- 
sign and  response  error  remain  to  be  solved 
Further,  methods  of  obtaining  objective  in- 
formation   on    personal    attitudes    and    be- 
havior    (for    example,    involving    Individual 
decisions  to  enter  or  leave  the  labor  force) 
are  in  the  early  processes  of  development." 
In    another    section    of    the    report     the 
President's  Committee  To  Appraise  Employ- 
ment and  Unemployment  Statistics  pointed 
out  some  of  the  complexities  of  the  unem- 
ployment  situation.     It   indicated   that  one 
factor  tending  to  perpetuate  unemployment 
is  the  relatively  strong  ability  of  our  workers 
to    withstand    unemployment,    as    compared 
with  workers  in  some  other  countries      Be- 
ginning at  page  269  of  the  report,  the  Com- 
mittee stated  that — 

"Low  wages  and  low  unemplovment  bene- 
fits, together  with  a  limited  unemployment 
insurance  system,  may  hold  down  unemplov- 
ment in  some  countries  in  less  prosperous 
times  because  separated  workers  must  take 
Jobs  without  delay,  even  at  a  reduction  of 
skill  level  and  pay.  •  •  •  The  higher  wages 
and  benefits  paid  in  this  country  even  in 
periods  of  mild  recession,  have  permitted 
the  unemployed  worker  to  hold  out  for  a 
Job  of  the  skill  and  wage  level  which  he  has 
established  In  earlier  Jobs." 

Another  factor  of  Importance  in  analvzing 
the  unemployment  problem  Is  the  composi- 
tion of  our  labor  force.  As  the  President's 
Committee  Indicated  at  page  269  of  its  re- 
port: 

"The  small  proportion  of  our  labor  force 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  this 
country,  for  example,  have  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  higher  unemploj-ment  as"  com- 
pared with  most  other  Industrial  countries 
•  *  •  If  more  than  half  of  our  workers  were 
self-employed  or  unpaid  family  workers  as 
in  Japan,  our  1960  unemployment  rate  would 
have  been  only  about  3.7  percent  [instead  of 
5.6  percent) ." 

These  and  many  other  factors,  then,  should 
be  carefully  weighed  in  assessing  the  extent 
of  the  unemployment  problem  and  in  draw- 
ing up  effective  measures  to  alleviate  it.  To 
present  the  solution  in  terms  of  a  major  tax 
cut — without  offsetting  reforms,  without  ex- 
penditure  restraints,    and   without   specific 
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reference  to  the  details  of  the  problem  In- 
volved-would.  in  my  opinion,  be^  tToom- 
pound  our  difficulties.     It  would  cor^tuSe 

the  ^964°.iJ^""'^'  expediency-aimed  at 
port  ^^^tlons— which  I  could  not  sup- 

A  major  tax  cut  at  this  time  would 
undoubtedly  saddle  us  with  larger  budget 
deficits  and  even  greater  public  debt  A 
rising  public  debt,  of  course,  would  exert 
greater  and  greater  pressures  toward  budeet- 
ary  deficits,  because  outlays  for  Interest  on 
the  public  debt  represent  the  second  larg- 
est item  of  Federal  budget  expenditures.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1963.  expenditures  for  Inter- 
f^^  ^o  p'^Kn?."''"'^  ^""^^  ^""^  estimated  to  come 

^fi*  .,0,  KM?.'  "^  *"""'*  ^*K^:  '"  fl«=al 
1964.  $10.1  billion. 

We  need,  then,  greater  restraint  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  In  this  connection,  we 
would  do  weU  to  recall  the  admonition  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  In  No,  13  of  the  Fed- 
eralist papers,  Hamilton  stated: 

"As  connected  with  the  subject  of  revenue 
we  may  with  propriety  consider  that  of  econ-' 
omy.  The  money  saved  from  one  object  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  another,  and  there 
will  be  so  much  the  less  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people." 

As  for  tax  reforms,  a  number  of  proposals 
have  been  mentioned  in  various  quarters 
One  change  would  raise  the  alternative  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains  to  35  percent  from  the 
present  level  of  25  percent.  Another  would 
a  so  cut  by  one-half  present  percentage  de- 
pletion rates  on  oil,  gas,  coal,  bauxite,  and 
other  metals  and  minerals.  Once  effective 
for  a  full  taxable  year,  these  changes  could 
increase  Federal  tax  revenues  by  some  $1,350 
million,  according  to  estimates  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Ta.xation. 

Another  proposal  that  has  been  discussed 
would  abolish  the  tax  rate  advantage  of  in- 
come splitting  for  Federal  income  Ux  pur- 
poses. The  revenue  Increase  from  such  a 
change  is  estimated  at  amounts  ranging  from 
*5.2  billion  downward,  depending  on  the  tax 
rates  used  for  the  several  types  of  returns  in 
effecting  the  elimination  of  the  advantages 
of  income  splitting. 

Still  another  proposal  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  allowable  deductions 
lor  charitable  contributions.  A  decrease  of 
one-half  in  the  present  limitations  would 
provide  approximately  $100  million  in  addi- 
tlonal  Federal  tax  revenues. 

A  further  proposal  would  make  interest  in- 
come from  new  Issues  of  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds  fully  taxable  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes.  If  such  a  provision  proved  to 
be  constitutional  and  were  put  into  effect 
It  could  result  in  an  increase  in  Federal  tax 
revenues  of  some  $150  million  in  the  first 
full  year. 

All  these  measures — regardless  of  their 
appropriateness  under  the  present  circum- 
stances—combined would  bring  about  a  total 
increase  in  Federal  tax  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $6.8  billion  a  year.  They  would  ac- 
cordingly fail  by  a  significant  amount  Xo  off- 
set a  reduction  In  Federal  revenues  thPt 
would  arise  from  a  major  tax  cut  of  $13 
billion  or  more.  The  net  effect,  then  would 
be  larger  budget  deficits  and  a  larger  public 
debt. 

The  questions  which  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing indicate,  I  believe,  some  of  the  com- 
plexities and  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
issue  of  tax  policy.  I  do  not  wish  to  mini- 
mize the  need  for  tax  reduction  or  the  need 
for  reforms  of  tax  provisions  which  are  gross- 
ly inequitable.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  rrUniml?e 
the  dimensions  of  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem or  the  necessity  for  healthy  economic 
growth. 

But  we  should  recognize  fully  the  costs  as 
well  as  the  benefits  Involved  In  questions  of 
tax  policy.  If  a  major  tax  reduction  should 
become  effective  without  corresponding 
restraint    upon    Federal    expenditures    and 
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witbout  offsetting  tax  reforms,  the  adminis- 
tration may  return  to  the  Congress  before 
long  with  a  request  to  ngton  current  tax 
rates  In  order  to  try  to  counterbalance  the 
Increased  budget  deficit.  If  that  occurs,  any 
measure  for  tax  reduction  will  prove  to  be 
short  lived. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind,  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  88th  Congress  will 
work  to  restrain  pressiires  for  greater  Fed- 
eral spending  and  to  consider  tax  reduction 
only  in  the  light  of  tax  reform.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  would  all  do  well  to  recall  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Writing  in  1808, 
he  advised: 

"The  same  prudence  which  in  private  life 
would  forbid  our  paying  our  own  money  for 
unexplained  projects,  forbids  It  In  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  public  moneys." 

Sound  fiscal  policy,  following  in  the  lines 
of  Jefferson's  observation  and  involving  the 
enactment  of  appropriate  tax  measures, 
should  constitute  a  step  toward  a  better  bal- 
ance between  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  States.  We  should  reject  any 
proposal  that  would  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Central  Government  Into  areas  which  can 
be  served  as  well,  or  better,  by  the  States. 
We  should  support  any  appropriate  measure 
that  would  strengthen  the  abilities  of  ovir 
States  to  preserve  the  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
that  Jefferson  set  forth  In  our  Declaration  of 
Independence. 


WE  MUST  STAND  FIRMLY  FOR  THE 
CAUSE  OP  FREEDOM— ADDRESS 
BY  JAMES  E.  POWERS,  NATIONAL 
COMMANDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President, 
James  E.  Powers,  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  and  a 
fellow  Georgian,  addressed  the  Women's 
Forum  on  National  Security  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  Washington  on  January 
15.  1963. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  Americans  to 
heed  the  words  of  Mr.  Powers,  who  said, 
with  great  truth,  that  the  United  States 
must  remain  resolute  and  stand  firmly 
against  Communist  aggression  In  this 
hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Powers  warned,  as  I  have  done  many 
times  In  the  past,  that  whenever  we  are 
weak  and  present  a  vacillating  front,  we 
lose  ground.  So  long  as  we  are  strong, 
both  In  purpose  and  militarily,  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  will  be  unable  to  gain 
ground. 

I  am  proud  of  Jimmy  Powers  and  the 
outstanding  contributions  he  has  made 
to  his  Nation  and  State,  in  both  war  and 
peace.  Moreover,  I  am  proud  that  he 
has  been  a  close,  personal  friend  of  mine 
for  more  than  15  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commander  Powers'  address 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    by    Jauxs    E.    Powxbs,    National 

COMBfANDXa  of  THE  AMERICAN   LEGION 

The  American  Legion  observes  its  44th 
birthday  in  this  srear  1963;  and  through  the 
44-year  history  of  this  organization  we  have 
devoted  our  time,  our  talents,  and  our  re- 
sources to  the  preservation  of  a  strong  and 
free  America. 

Through  the  years  we  have  had  no  finer 
or   more    effective   ally  than   the  American 


Legion  Auxiliary,  and  I  oannot  q>eak  too 
highly  of  the  splendid  contrtbutiona  of  the 
auxiliary  as  we  strive  toward  our  basic  ob- 
jectives by  vigoroiisly  pursuing  the  alms  and 
purp>oses  of  our  four  great  action  programs 
of  rehabilitation,  chUd  wtlfare,  American- 
ism, and  national  security. 

While  each  program  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  American  Legionnaires,  to  auxiliary  mem- 
bers, and  to  America  herself,  we  are  dealing 
on  this  occasion  primarily  with  matters  con- 
cerning our  national  security. 

We  have  heard  the  19608  described  as  the 
decade  of  decision.  We  have  heard  much 
talk  of  America  being  at  the  crossroads.  We 
of  the  American  Legion  believe  these  ap- 
praisals of  the  challenging  times  in  which 
we  live  to  be  true  and  accurate.  We  have  a 
singular  purpose  in  lending  our  best  efforts 
to  our  country— to  help  assure  that  her  de- 
cisions are  couched  in  faith  and  based  on 
strength — that  the  path  we  take  from  these 
crossroads  will  be  the  glory  road  to  a  new 
era  of  peace  on  earth  and  freedom  for  all 
mankind. 

Owr  President,  in  a  message  to  the  Na- 
tion early  In  December,  warned  that  we  may 
live  out  this  century  under  conditions  much 
the  same  as  we  have  known  since  the  close 
of  World  War  n.  While  that  thought  may 
prove  distasteful  to  some.  It  should  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  all  of  vis  that  we  can  lU  afford 
to  be  less  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
than  the  dedication  exhibited  on  every  hand 
by  those  who  would  destroy  freedom. 

May  It  never  be  said  that  Americans  are 
less  devoted  to  their  ideals  than  the  Com- 
munists are  to  the  athetotic  doctrines  of 
Marx  and  Lenin.  May  It  never  be  said  that 
Americans  are  less  persistent,  less  patient, 
less  wlUlng,  or  less  capable  of  pursuing  to 
a  successful  conclusion  this  conflict  of  ide- 
ologies than  are  those  who  oppose  us. 

If  it  takes  the  rest  of  this  century,  and 
all  of  the  next  one.  I  am  confident  that  the 
will  of  the  American  people  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  America  as  a  force  for  freedom  are 
adequate  to  master  the  challenge  which  we 
face. 

We  know  today,  aa  we  have  known  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n,  that  America 
stands  as  the  best  hope  of  mankind  for  a 
world  where  men  can  live  in  peace  and 
freedom.  We  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Legion  Auxiliary  are  pledged  to  the  cause 
that  this  country  shall  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  threat  to  our  freedom  and  security  at 
any  time,  at  any  place,  and  against  any 
enemy. 

We  know  too  that,  as  a  leader  of  the  free- 
dom forces  of  the  world,  we  have  commit- 
ments extending  far  beyond  our  own  shores. 
and  we  are  Just  as  fervent  la  our  belief  that 
we  must  be  as  fully  prepared  to  discharge 
those  commitments  as  we  are  to  defend  oxir 
homeland. 

In  the  few  short  months  since  my  election 
as  national  commander,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portimlty  to  observe  firsthand  some  of  the 
areas  of  strife  and  tension  which  have  kept 
the  world  in  a  state  of  unrest  for  so  many 
years. 

I  was  In  the  Caribbean  area  for  a  briefing 
by  military  commanders  of  the  Antilles  De- 
fense Command  at  the  very  moment  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  advised  the  Nation  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  threat  to  America  created 
by  the  Communist  offensive  buildup  in  Cuba. 
In  the  name  of  the  American  Legion  I  sent 
him  congratulations  on  the  courageous  and 
necessary  stand  which  he  took  to  counter 
this  threat.  I  further  pledged  to  him  the 
fvill  force  and  support  of  the  Legion  in  this 
and  any  other  actions  which  our  Govern- 
ment considers  necessary  to  remove  the  can- 
cer of  communism  from  this  hemisphere. 

Our  Military  Establishment  was  at  the 
ready  to  back  the  President's  ultimatum 
with  the  might  of  American  arms.  Our  sis- 
ter states  of  this  hemlspvhere  stood  firmly 
at   oxir   side,    and    the    immediate    military 
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threat  to  the  Americas  was  reduced  h»  »v.- 
xinlted  and  resolute  action.  '  *" 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  the  *»i- 
by  Castro  and  the  return  to  this  aanttS!! 
of  freedom  of  more  than  l.ioo  prlsonw^ 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  "WQers  of 

While  many  of  us  may  not  be  in  er»» 
plete  accord  with  the  manner  in  whlch^' 
release  of  th^se  gallant  men  was  aflei^Jr* 
certainly   the   humanitarian  aspecU  ofTT 
ldia°r  *"*  ^"^  l^eeplng  with  true  Am«i^ 

A  human  life  cannot  carry  a  price  ta»  i« 
the  eyes  of  Americans— but  it  can  In  Xb^l^ 
of  Castro  and  others  of  his  Uk.  '^ 

The  real  thrill  was  provided  by  the  r^ 
turning  prisoners  themselves  when  th 
proved  that  20  months  of  imprisonment  l!^ 
vation.  and  hardship  had  not  broken  thl^; 
spirit  and  their  Indomitable  desire  to^ 
again  to  liberate  their  homeland  from  «Z 
clutches  of  communism.  We  sincerely  hon. 
that  this  Nation's  hands  are  not  tied  bv  i^ 
agreement  which  would  prevent  m  ti^l 
assisting  freedom-loving  men  in  wlnn^ 
freedom  for  themselves  and  for  their ^omT 
trymen.  '*°* 

More  recently  I  have  visited  the  Far  Bast- 
Formosa.    Hong    Kong,    and    Saigon      Her. 
again  we  find  evidences  of  the  Indignities  to 
filcted  upon  Individual  human  beings  bv  thl 
godless  Communist  tyrant.    The  represenu 
tlve  Government  of  China  la  forced  to  Um 
In  Island  exile.  whUe  the  red  war  lords  ex 
ploit  the  people  of  the  mainland  of  Chins-I 
the  plight  of  the  free  colony  of  Hong  Kom 
which  was  forced  to  turn  back  refugees  from 
Red    China    simply   because    she    could  n^ 
accommodate  them — the  peace-loving  Viet- 
namese  who   have  been  forced   to  fight  If 
they   wish    to   retain    any    vestige   of  their 
freedom— and  now  India,  with  her  dreame 
of  peaceful  coexistence  shattered  by  an  un 
provoked  attack  by  Red  China. 

These,  and  the  many  other  encroachments 
of  communism,  both  by  aggression  and  bv 
subversion,  upon  the  free  territories  of  the 
world.  lend  new  emphasis  to  the  need  for 
strong  programs  by  the  American  Legion  in 
the  fields  of  national  security  and  foreign 
relations.  It  Is  In  these  critical  areas  of  hu- 
man and  International  relationships  that  we 
find  the  most  immediate  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  day.  Should  we  fail  to  face  up 
to  these  challenges  we  need  have  no  con- 
cern  for  the  long-range  problems,  for  there 
will  be  no  future. 

To  emphasize  the  concern  of  the  Legion 
may  I  remind  you  that  in  the  spring  of  1M2 
some  86  members  of  our  national  security 
and  foreign  relations  commissions  took  a  3- 
week  tour  of  American  Installations  in  Eu- 
rope, at  their  own  expense,  to  gain  a  llrBt- 
hand  knowledge  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  In  Berlin  and  other  areu 
of  Europe.  On  the  basis  of  their  observa- 
tions, they  were  better  prepared  to  bring 
specific  recommendations  before  our  1962  na- 
tional convention  concerning  those  things 
America  can  and  mtist  do  to  halt  the  ad- 
vance of  communism. 

I  am  Impressed  also  by  this  phrase  from 
the  1962  report  of  our  national  security  com- 
mission which  reads  as  follows:  "We  cannot 
shrink  from  the  great  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities which  history  has  thrust  upon  us. 
Instead,  we  must  exert  ourselves  and  fear- 
lessly turn  the  great  religious,  moral,  and 
material  strength  of  the  United  States  to 
the  task  before  us.  We  must  stand  firm, 
steadfast  In  our  cause,  determined  In  our 
support  of  honor,  Justice,  and  the  right  of 
men  to  be  free." 

This  Nation,  under  God,  has  nothing  to 
fear  except  an  undermining  of  our  resolu- 
tion to  resist.  We  have  proved,  as  witnessed 
by  our  stand  in  the  Cuban  affair,  that  we 
can  be  firm,  and.  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands, united  as  a  people.  We  have  seen, 
as  witnessed  by  that  same  situation,  that 
firmness  brings  results.     If  we  have  learned 
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no  other  lesson  from  Cuba,  we  should  have 
learned  well  the  lesson  that  no  approach 
other  than  firmness,  backed  by  strength,  is 
effective  In  dealing  with  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Where  we  hesitate  or  vacillate  we  lose. 
Where  we  conciliate  and  mediate  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  recalcitrant  foe  who  shows  no 
Inclination  toward  either  conciliation  or 
mediation  unless  It  offers  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  the  all  too  familiar  Com- 
munist pattern  of  two  steps  forward  and  one 
step  back. 

We  have  played  this  deadly  serious  game 
of  international  cat  and  mouse  Just  about 
as  far  as  we  can  pursue  it — for  in  this  game 
of  give  and  take  we  have  learned  that  the 
Communists  will  take  everything  we  are  will- 
ing to  give.  This  is  their  version  of  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  negotiation.  The 
lines  must  be  drawn  clearly  and  sharply — 
they  must  be  drawn  now — for  we  cannot 
barter  the  security  and  integrity  of  either 
our  allies  or  the  noncommltted  nations  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  not  about  to  give  the 
Communists  anything  that  is  ours. 

As  viewed  by  the  American  Legion,  the 
primary  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  to  protect  and  to  advance  America's  In- 
terests In  world  affairs,  and  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  our  national  security  program  is  to 
provide  the  muscle  to  make  that  foreign 
policy  effective. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total  business 
of  our  44th  annual  national  convention  ema- 
nated from  our  national  security  and  foreign 
relations  commissions,  which  considered  a 
total  of  225  resolutions  out  of  the  grand  total 
of  some  600  resolutions  to  come  before  the 
convention. 

Through  favorable  action  on  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  mandates  which  we  believe 
to  be  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  we  establish  ourselves  firmly  on 
the  record  as  being  In  favor  of  those  actions 
which  we  believe  to  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  America,  both  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
hand  In  foreign  affairs,  and  In  girding  the 
Nation  in  faith  and  in  strength  to  continue 
to  resist  the  advance  of  international  com- 
munism anywhere  in  the  world. 

These  resolutions  cover  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  national  security  measures,  ranging 
from  support  for  an  adequate  civil  de- 
fense program  to  the  acceleration  of  our  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space,  that  this  Nation 
may  gain  or  maintain  a  clear-cut  superiority 
over  communism  in  every  area  of  endeavor. 
It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  review 
the  messages  of  some  of  our  past  national 
commanders  who  have  appeared  before  this 
forum.  I  find  that  over  the  past  decade  the 
variances  lie  primarily  in  the  area  of  Im- 
mediate concern,  and  10  years  ago  this  month 
that  area  was  Korea.  Yet  the  overall  tenor 
has  been  basically  the  same — a  crying  need 
for  a  firmness  of  national  purpose,  a  need 
for  unity  among  our  own  people  and  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  to  recognize 
the  common  foe  and  to  exert  every  effort  to 
bring  that  foe  to  his  knees. 

We  would  prefer  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive by  methods  short  of  war.  for  the  Com- 
munist concept  of  government  has  so  much 
less  to  offer  Its  people  to  sustain  them  over 
the  long  haul  than  does  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

The  sweet  air  of  freedom  Is  unknown  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  The 
moral  fiber  that  can  be  nourished  only  by 
recognition  of  and  belief  in  the  Supreme 
B?lng  must  eventually  wither  In  those  coun- 
tries where  the  state  poses  as  supreme.  The 
material  things  of  life  are  vastly  more  abun- 
dant In  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and  It 
is  known  that  many  Communist-dominated 
countries  are  finding  It  increasingly  difficult 
to  provide  their  people  with  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Yes,  it  Is  our  belief  that  we  can  win  this 
struggle  in  the  long  run  without  war.     But 


if  war  should  be  forced  upon  xis.  I  predict 
that  such  despicable  and  cowardly  notions  as 
"better  red  than  dead"  would  die  with  the 
first  bomb  burst,  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  rUe  to  their  full  potential  In  a  suc- 
cessful defense  of  those  principles  and  Ideals 
which  we  hold  so  dear. 

As  we  contemplate  the  challenges  which 
confront  America  today,  we  might  well  be 
reminded  of  the  words  of  that  early  Ameri- 
can patriot  Ethan  Allen,  who,  in  another 
hour  of  crisis  and  danger  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  said:  "I  wish  to  God  America 
at  this  critical  juncture  would  exert  her- 
self. She  might  rise  on  eagle  wings  and 
mount  up  to  glory,  freedom,  and  Immortal 
honor  if  she  did  but  know  her  strength." 


FREEDOM   OP   DEBATE   IN   THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  two 
editorial  columns  published  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  put  in  the 
proper  perspective  attempts  now  being 
made  to  install  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  gag  rule  which  would 
enable  a  whimsical  and  transient  major- 
ity of  one  to  run  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  the  minority  and  of  the  States. 

The  editorials  find  their  mark  by 
showing  that  the  eflforts  to  end  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  are  basically 
politically  inspired  and.  in  actuality,  re- 
pugnant to  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Grould  Lincoln,  in  his  column.  'The 
Political  Mill."  correctly  emphasizes 
that  the  real  issue  behind  the  debate 
over  rule  XXII  is  not  so-called  civil 
rights,  as  a  self-styled  liberal  clique 
would  tell  us,  but  that  it  involves  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Senate  as  the 
pi-otector  of  individual  liberties  and  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorial  columns  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Political  Mill 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

THE     SENATE     CLOTimE     ISStT: 

More  than  a  majority  of  the  individual 
Senators  are  content  with  the  Senate  rule 
on  closing  debate.  They  believe  that  when 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  really  favors  a  res- 
olution or  a  bill  or  a  presidential  appoint- 
ment or  a  two-thirds  favors  a  treaty,  the 
necessary  baUoting  will  take  place,  either 
with  or  without  the  use  of  the  present 
cloture  rule.  Today,  debate  on  proposed 
changes  in  this  rule  is  underway  In  the  Sen- 
ate. One  group  is  supporting  majority  vote 
to  close  debate,  another  proposes  a  compro- 
mise between  the  present  two-thirds  rule 
and  a  majority  rule.  The  latter  group  is 
supporting  a  three-fifths  vote  to  invoke 
cloture.  Some  of  the  leaders  are  saying  they 
believe  the  compromise — the  three-fifths 
cloture  vote — wUl  win,  provided  it  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  And  yet.  it  Is  said,  that 
in  this  present  fight  to  change  the  rule,  only 
the  crusaders  (small  groups  on  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  sides  of  the 
aisle)  are  really  interested  in  a  change;  that 
this  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  consider- 
able number  plus  the  strong  opposition  of 
others  to  any  change  may  result  In  no 
action. 

What  has  begun  as  a  debate,  if  the  fight 
to  press  a  vote  on  a  change  In  the  cloture 
rule  continues,  is  expected  to  develop  Into  a 


full-fiedged  lUlbuster.  The  opponents  of 
any  change  In  the  present  cloture  rule  main- 
tain they  are  fighting  for  freedom  of  debate 
In  the  Senate  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
minorities.  A  filibuster  U  only  successful  In 
the  Senate  If  a  sufficient  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  willing  to  speak  and  hold  the  fioor 
indefinitely  and  so  prevent  a  vote.  As  It 
happens  today,  the  burden  of  the  filibuster 
Is  being  thrust  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sen- 
ator Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia,  and  the 
group  Of  southern  Senators.  The  attempt  is 
being  made  to  make  civil  rights  legislation 
the  issue  in  this  rules  fight.  But  it  is  not 
the  basic  issue  at  all. 

EARLiini  filibusters 

There  have  been  many  historic  filibusters 
in  the  Senate  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  rights — in  fact  many  more  of  them. 
Tliey  have  been  battles  to  prevent  legisla- 
tion which  minorities  have  strongly  op- 
posed— and,  in  some  cases,  rightly  opposed. 
These  battles  have  been  waged  by  so-called 
proeresslve  against  conservative  measures 
and  vice  versa  One  of  the  greatest  flUbus- 
terers  of  them  all  was  the  senior  Senator 
Bob  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin— the  lead- 
ing progressive  in  his  time — who  established 
a  record  of  holding  the  floor  for  18  hours, 
seeking  to  talk  to  death  the  Aldrich-Vree- 
land  banking  biU  which  he  believed  gave 
too  much  advantage  to  bankers.  The  pro- 
longed debate  on  the  League  of  Nations  in 
the  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  day 
was  another  instance — an  instance  in  which 
sentiment,  in  the  Senate  and  outside, 
changed  greatly  as  the  long  debate  pro- 
ceeded. And  it  was  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  that  several  of  the  leading  progres- 
sives in  the  Senate  sought,  by  a  filibuster, 
to  kill  off  the  satellite  communications  bill! 

But  today  the  pressure  is  on  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  change  the  "cloture 
rule  as  a  means  of  getting  votes  on  addi- 
tional civil  rights  legislation.  It  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  that  civil  rights  legis- 
lation— dealing  with  races  and  minorities — 
has  in  recent  years  passed  the  Senate  and 
become  law  on  two  occasions  under  pres- 
ent rules.     It  could  happen  again. 

SOUTHERNERS     NEED     HELP 

Democratic  Senators  from  the  South  have 
been  a  hard  core  of  the  opposition  to  the 
curtailment  of  unlimited  debate  In  the  Sen- 
ate over  the  years.  They  are  today.  They 
need  the  support,  however,  of  other  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Senators.  But  how 
many  of  these  others,  who  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  the  change  In  the  cloture  rule 
should  not  be  made,  are  willing  to  take 
part  In  the  filibuster  now  looming?  How 
many  of  them,  when  the  chips  are  down,  are 
willing  to  vote  against  such  a  change?  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  not  enough  votes  can 
be  found  in  the  Senate  to  support  a  majority 
vote  cloture  rule.  But  how  many  will  sup- 
port a  three-fifths  rule  Is  a  whittling  down 
process — and  the  next  drive  would  be  for  a 
majority  rule  to  close  debate. 

This  Is  a  serious  question  for  all  the  Sen- 
ators— those  who  are  in  the  majority  and 
■who  another  day  may  be  In  the  minority. 
It  Is  certainly  a  question  for  the  Republi- 
cans, who  are  In  very  much  a  minority  In 
today's  Senate.  For  If  they  support  a  change 
In  the  rules  to  give  a  majority  the  right  to 
shove  through  legislation  at  will,  they  may 
have  many  other  measures,  economic  and 
otherwise,  shoved  down  their  throats.  They 
should  consider  that  the  southerners  may 
someday  become  tired  of  pulling  the  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire.  Many  years  ago  there 
was  a  full-fledged  bar  on  the  House  side  of 
the  Capitol.  When  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
became  powerful  politically,  the  House  be- 
gan passing  bills  to  alxDllsh  the  bar — relying 
on  the  Senate  to  kill  them,  which  It  did. 
One  day.  however,  the  Senate  shrugged  its 
shoulders  and  let  the  antibar  bill  go  through. 
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ThlB  drive  of  the  dry»  led  ultimately  to  the 
prohibition  amendment,  which  later  still. 
an  aroused  people  repealed. 


Hail  to  ths  Cbizt 
The  caption  of  this  editorial  is  a  bit  mis- 
leading since  Senator  DiaKsxN  la  not  really 
the  chief  of  the  Senate.  He  is  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  in  that  capacity  he  Is  mere- 
ly the  chief  of  the  Republicans — a  rather 
small  tribal  group  as  such  things  go. 

Nonetheless,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made  a  very  sensible  and  somewhat  unex- 
pected contribution  to  the  cause  of  more 
commonsense  in  the  Senate.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  opposed  to  any  and  all 
propoeals  to  tighten  the  antlflllbxister  rule, 
and  he  has  come  forward  with  the  revolu- 
tionary proposal  that  the  Senate  should  put 
all  nonsense  aside,  including  long,  dreary, 
fllibusterlng  speeches,  and  get  on  with  its 
Important  business. 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  question  why.  Ordl- 
narUy,  a  Republican  leader  from  nilnols 
might  be  expected  to  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  lending  support  to  a  tougher  anti- 
filibuster  rule — from  motives  of  political 
self-preservation,  and,  also,  to  embarrass  the 
DenKXTats.  But  Senator  DntKsxir  is  not 
running  true  to  form.  Perhaps  this  Is  be- 
cause, at  67,  he  Is  Just  starting  a  new  6-year 
term,  and  feels  he  can  give  the  back  of  his 
hand  to  the  pressure  groups.  Or,  possibly, 
the  explanation  Is  that  the  minority  lead- 
er knows  this  fight  over  the  filibuster  rule 
Is  a  thoroughly  phony  show,  and  that  he 
honestly  believes  it  should  be  yanked  off 
the  congressional  stage  not  later  than  some- 
time next  week. 

In  any  event,  we  hope  the  GOP  Indians, 
by  and  large,  will  go  along  with  their  chief. 
If  they  do,  this  Capital  City  may  be  spared 
t^ie  ordeal  of  suffering  through  another 
windy  filibuster  to  resist  changing  a  rule 
which  only  a  handful  of  Senators,  In  their 
secret  hearts,  really  want  to  change. 


AMENDMENT    OP   RULE   XXH— 

CLOTURE 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
fractionalized  debate  has  taken  place  on 
the  issue  now  before  the  Senate,  in  the 
course  of  the  give  and  take  of  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  that  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  try  to  spell  out.  if  we  can. 
what  in  my  judgment  is  the  situation. 
I  am  not  planning  to  speak  for  anyone 
but  myself,  but  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  Is  a  fair  and  honorable  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  which  faces  us  and 
to  its  constitutional  basis. 

It  has  been  said  time  and  again,  par- 
ticularly by  the  leader  of  the  forces  in 
opposition  to  a  rules  change,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  and 
who  was  properly  lauded  here  the  other 
day  upon  his  completion  of  three  decades 
of  outstanding  service,  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  can  change  its  rules.  Cer- 
tainly a  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
change  its  rules.  It  can  change  them 
not  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  session; 
it  can  change  them  at  any  time  or  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Congress.  It  can 
change  them  at  any  time. 

But  that  ia  not  the  question  at  Issue. 
I  very  much  hope  that  this  point  might 


be  made  clear  to  the  country,  so  that 
citizens  may  truly  have  an  informed 
judgment  as  to  what  we  are  discussing 
here — that  the  question  of  whether  a 
majority  can  change  the  niles  of  the 
Senate  is  not  at  issue.  The  question 
which  is  at  issue  is:  When  may  a  major- 
ity proceed  to  exercise  its  desire  to 
change  the  rules?  That  is  the  only  true 
question  at  issue.  When  can  we  vote  on 
the  rules?  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  can  or  cannot  change  them.  It  is: 
When  can  we  get  to  the  question  at  all? 
Are  we  blocked  from  getting  to  that 
question  by  continuous  discussion  on 
the  floor,  discussion  which  can  go  on 
as  has  been  said,  until  the  new  snows  of 
a  new  winter  lie  on  the  ground,  if  12  or 
18  determined  men  make  up  their  minds 
that  that  is  the  way  it  Is  going  to  be? 
We  have  seen  that  demonstrated  before 
and  unless  we  do  something  about  It  we 
shall  see  it  demonstrated  again. 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  a  ma- 
jority can  change  the  rules  under  the 
Constitution.  Of  course  it  can.  The 
question  Is:  When  can  a  majority  get  to 
changing  the  rules?  Article  I.  section  5 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that  each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  own 
proceedings.  Obviously,  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  deal  with  the  questions  of 
how  long  the  issue  shall  be  debated  or 
whether  the  debate  can  be  ended.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  each  House 
shall  determine  the  rules  of  Its  own  pro- 
ceedings. Therefore,  what  we  contend  is 
that  each  House  cannot  only  determine 
the  rules  of  Its  own  proceedings  but  can 
also  determine  when  it  shall  determine 
the  rules  of  Its  own  proceedings,  pro- 
vided It  has  not  yet  adopted  rules  deal- 
ing with  that  subject. 

Our  further  contention  is  that  as  we 
stand  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred,  we  are  un- 
inhibited by  rules  which  would  other- 
wise inhibit  us  from  the  free  right  by  a 
majority  to  change  our  rules  and  to  get 
at  the  business  of  changing  them. 

So  the  argiunent  that  we  have  con- 
curred in  rules — for  example,  the  rule 
that  a  resolution  shall  lie  upon  the  table 
for  1  day  before  it  may  be  called  up- 
the  rule  that  it  shall  be  called  up  pre- 
liminarily on  a  motion  to  consider,  rather 
than  on  the  definitive  requirement  that 
we  actually  debate  the  resolution  itself 
the  motion  to  consider  being  what  we 
are  debating  now;  or  other  details  of 
activity  which  have  taken  place  here, 
such  as  the  requests  of  Senators  to  place 
material  in  the  Record,  or  to  start  to 
make  a  speech  and  then  to  place  the  rest 
of  it  in  the  Record — does  not  change  the 
case  at  all.  because  our  point  has  been 
that  in  order  to  get  efficiently  and  basic- 
ally at  the  fundamental  issue,  we  are  not 
going  to  haggle  about  aU  the  rules;  we 
are  going  to  fight  our  battle  only  on  the 
rules  which  inhibit  us   from  adopting 
rules. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  de- 
sires to  make  a  brief  statement.  If  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  In- 
dulge me,  I  shall  yield  the  floor,  let  the 
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Senator  from  California  make  his  stau 
ment.  and  then  regain  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  W« 
SON  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objecttnJ; 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  orderS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President  l'  ^.v 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  in'trodS 
a  bill,  for  reference  to  the  approprirt! 
committee,  and  then  make  a  brief  stsL 
ment  for  the  Record,  without  causlnc  ml 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  YorV  ♦ 
lose  the  floor.  '««,  to 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  I  «„, 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  join  in  such  a  r^ 
quest.  Reserving  the  right  to  object  W 
me  say  that  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
California  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  th«i 
earlier  today  we  had  a  battle  in  reiran! 
to  this  matter;  and  we  have  objectwl  ta 
business  of  the  type  the  Senator  from 
California  now  has  in  mind  In  conneT 
tion  with  the  introduction  of  bills 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Very  well;  I  withdraw 
that  request.  ** 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1 
may  have  a  brief  statement  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Very  well 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther* 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 
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CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC  GROUPS 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  consent  which  has  been  given  I  now 
submit,  for  printing  in  the  Record  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  controversy 
existing  between  amateur  athletic 
groups. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  courtesy.  I  understand  his  posi- 
tion, and  at  this  time  I  shall  not  intro- 
duce the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred 
but,  instead.  I  merely  submit  this  state- 
ment for  printing  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Very  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Engle— Controvekt 
Between  Amatetjb  Athletic  Groups 
For  some  time  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned  about  the  bitter  feud  between  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  (AAU)  and  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
(NCAA)  involving  nothing  less  than  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  in  International 
athletic  meets. 

Several  weeks  ago,  President  Kennedy 
stepped  Into  the  picture,  and  now  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  a,6olutlon 
to  the  dispute.  At  his  December  12  prew 
conference.  President  Kennedy  made  this 
hard-hitting  statement: 

"The  governing  bodies  of  these  athletic 
groups  apparently  put  their  own  Interest 
before  the  Interests  of  ovu-  athletes,  our  tra- 
ditions of  sports  and  our  country.  The  time 
has  come  for  these  groups  to  put  the  na- 
tional Interest  first.  Their  continued  bicker- 
ing Is  grossly  unfair.  There  Is  no  winner, 
but  there  are  many  losers — thousands  at 
American  amateur  athletes,  the  American 
athletic  community,  and  the  traditions  of 
American  sportsmanship.  On  behalf  of  the 
country  and  on  behalf  of  sport.  I  call  on 
these  organizations  to  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  an  arbitration  panel  immediately 
If  we  do  not,  we  will  not  have  an  Olympic 
team  In  1964." 


The  President  then  called  on  Gen.  Douglas 
jfacArthur  to  act  as  arbitrator  and  to  get 
the  matter  settled  and  settled  fast.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  In  the  paper  that  General 
^{acArthur  was  asked  to  make  a  decision  in 
the  controversy  If  the  rival  groups  cannot 
reacn  agreement  this  weekend  at  their  ar- 
bitration meetings. 

I  applaud  the  President  on  choosing  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  serve  as  arbitrator.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President  also  for  his  persistence  In 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  parties  In- 
volved to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration. 

For  75  years  or  more  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  has  administered  the  amateur  athletic 
programs  In  the  United  States.  As  a  result. 
It  Is  recognized  by  the  12  or  more  inter- 
national sports  federations  as  the  sole  gov- 
erning body  of  amateur  athletics  in  the 
United  States.  This  worked  fine  for  many 
yeatfs.  But  In  the  past  few  years  AAU  ath- 
letes have  been  diminishing  rapidly  In  num- 
ber. At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  col- 
lege and  university  athletes  has  Increased 
tremendously. 
Thus,  we  have  this  untenable  situation : 
College  athletes  today  represent  about  75 
perx;ent  of  our  country's  amateiir  athletes, 
and  college  athletic  faclUtles  represent  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  country's  available 
facilities.  Yet,  the  organization  that  speaks 
for  college  athletics — the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association — has  no  say-so  In  the 
administration  of  international  amateur  ath- 
letic events. 

Nearly  3  years  ago  the  matter  came  to 
a  head.  There  was  a  complete  deadlock — 
with  the  AAU  continuing  to  cling  to  Its  ex- 
clusive powers  in  International  competition 
and  the  NCAA  maintaining  that  It  should 
have  an  equal  voice.  As  the  sole  organiza- 
tion recognized  by  the  International  federa- 
tions, the  AAU  makes  all  decisions  on  the 
eligibility  or  Ineligibility  of  U.S.  athletes  for 
International  competition.  Several  months 
ago  the  NCAA  supported  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  UJS.  Track  and  Field  Federation.  The 
AAU  turned  down  the  invitation  to  join  the 
Federation.  Subsequently,  the  AAU  objected 
to  some  federation-sanctioned  track  meets 
and  declared  ineligible  for  International  com- 
petition the  staggering  flgtire  of  443  athletes 
who  competed  In  the  meets. 

I  got  Involved  officially  In  the  dispute  In 
November  of  1961.  My  attention  had  been 
called  to  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject  by  Ed  Schoenfeld,  of  the  Oak- 
land (Calif.)  Tribune.  It  was  clear  from  the 
articles  that  the  AAU-NCAA  battle  was  serl- 
o\isly  affecting  our  chances  for  a  strong 
comeback  In  the  1964  Olympics.  The  ar- 
ticles contained  a  proposal  by  Pete  Newell, 
director  of  athletics  at  the  University  of 
California,  asking  that  President  Kennedy 
appoint  a  special  supervisory  committee  to 
outline  a  new  Olympics  program.  I  referred 
the  proposal  to  the  President  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

Several  months  later.  In  July  of  1962,  the 
International  Amateur  Athletic  Federation, 
the  world  governing  track  lx)dy,  threatened 
to  disqualify  track  athletes  from  Interna- 
tional competition  if  they  participated  in 
non-AAU  meets  In  the  United  States. 

Our  athletes  were  being  tripped  by  a 
hurdle  even  before  they  got  on  the  track. 
I  urged  the  President  to  help  mediate  the 
conflict.  After  a  nxmiber  of  other  eflforts, 
the  President  called  on  the  warring  groups 
to  submit  their  differences  at  once  to  an 
arbitration  panel.  The  wheels  are  now  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  solution  to  the 
controversy. 

InternaUonal  sports  competition  has  be- 
come an  element  of  global  prestige  and  It 
should  not  be  entnisted  to  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  private  organizations.  The  rival 
athletic  groups  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  I 
hope  that  they  are  ready  to  work  out  a 
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formula  that  will  assure  that  our  top  athletes 
will  be  on  the  field  In  futxire  international 
contests. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
sume my  presentation,  the  question  is  as 
follows:  When  can  we  get  at  the  business 
of  voting  on  the  rules  with  which  we  are 
concerned?  The  other  rules  are  merely 
those  for  the  convenience  of  the  legis- 
lative body;  and  in  permitting  their  use. 
we  have  done  so  because  they  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  go  to  the  key  and  the  heart 
of  the  matter  of  waiving  our  rights  or 
asserting  our  rights  in  this  matter. 
Hence,  we  have  seen  no  point  in  getting 
into  a  hassle  about  whether  a  resolution 
should  be  adopted  on  Monday  or  on 
Tuesday  or  whether  a  motion  should  or 
should  not  be  made  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  debate  on  the  question  of  these 
rules  should  occur. 

In  other  words,  our  position  is  that  we 
are  concerned  with  dealing  with  this 
particular  issue,  and  that  none  of  the 
rules  which  has  been  used  thus  Ibi  in- 
hibits the  right,  vmder  the  Constitution, 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  it  can  or  cannot  change  its  rules, 
or  whether  by  tacit  acceptance  all  its 
rules,  including  rule  XXn,  are  adopted. 

So  the  question  must  be  that  of  having 
the  Senate  deal  with  its  rules.  Of  course, 
though  the  Senate  will  decide  the  con- 
stitutional issue,  there  is  the  question  of 
tacitly  giving  up  the  right  to  deal  with 
the  rules  of  the  opening  of  the  Senate 
if  Senators  l)egin  in  a  broad  scale  way  to 
deal  with  many  other  matters  before  the 
Senate;  because  our  position  is  that  the 
first  order  of  business  is  changing  the 
rules  from  which  wc  should  not  be  di- 
verted as  the  first  opening  business.  We 
believe  that  the  first  matter  of  business 
must  be  that  of  adopting  the  rules  of  the 
Senate — although  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  is,  in  my  opinion,  per- 
missive imder  the  custom  which  exists 
In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  talk 
about  a  gag  rule.  But  from  1917  to  1949, 
debate  could  not  be  limited  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  when  the  question  was  one 
of  changing  the  rules,  because  rule  XXII 
itself  provided  that  the  cloture  rule 
would  apply  to  every  question  except 
that  of  changing  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

In  short,  between  1917  and  1949  this 
whole  structure  was  built  so  firmly  into 
the  Senate  rules  that  it  could  not  be 
changed  under  the  rules;  debate  on  such 
a  question  could  not  be  ended  at  all  un- 
der the  rules,  even  if  there  were  a  ma- 
jority of  90  who  favored  closing  the  de- 
bate so  long  as  there  was  only  1  who 
opposed  closing  the  debate.  If  that  1 
had  sufBcient  lungpower  to  be  able  to  talk 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  in  speaking  again  about 
the  issue  of  gag  rule,  let  me  say  that  such 
a  claim  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 


any  limitation  upon  debate  Is  a  gag. 
Even  the  southern  Senators,  who  are 
contending  against  us.  do  not  contend 
that,  because  they  want  the  status  quo. 
They  say,  "Leave  it  as  it  is."  But  even 
their  judgment  is  entirely  a  quantitative 
judgment,  not  a  qualitative  judgment 
because  at  one  time  the  rule  required  the 
afllrmative  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Senate.  Now  the 
rule  requires  the  affirmative  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 
That  change  does  not  seem  to  have 
thrown  down  the  citadel  of  the  Republic 
or  to  have  created  gag  rule  when  there 
had  been  none  theretofore,  according  to 
their  own  definition. 

In  short,  the  question  really  before  the 
country  is:  How  difficult  shall  the  obtain- 
ing of  cloture  be  made,  and  how  much  of 
a  built-in  veto  by  filibuster  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided; and,  aside  from  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  must  vote 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  measure,  if 
It  is  to  be  passed,  there  is  the  question  of 
how  much  of  a  veto  by  filibuster  shall  be 
provided? 

Mr.  President,  another  fallacy  which 
must  be  exposed — and  I  am  quite  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  this  issue  has  not 
swept  like  wildfire  across  the  Nation,  al- 
though it  should — is  why  do  we  argue 
this  matter  so  devotedly?  We  have  done 
it  in  1959  and  in  1960  and  in  1961;  and 
now  we  do  it  again.  In  1963.  The  reason 
is  that  this  rule  colors  and  characterizes 
everything  we  do  here.  Senators  them- 
selves, when  searching  in  their  secret 
hearts,  will  remember  the  little  confer- 
ences in  the  cloakrooms  or  the  commit- 
tee rooms  or  the  offices,  or  the  halls, 
when  they  were  told  by  Senators  who 
were  opposed  to  bills  which  had  been 
duly  reported  from  a  committee,  with  a 
majority  of  the  committee  In  its  favor. 

"My  friends,  so  far.  but  no  farther" 

not  by  virtue  of  the  laws  or  the  Consti- 
tution, but  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of 
lungpower  such  Senators  were  willing  to 
use  in  connection  with  that  particular 
controversy. 

So  there  is  another  and  a  different 
arbiter  of  what  we  do.  quite  imcontem- 
plated  by  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  the 
strongest  argument  against  this  built- 
in  veto  power  is  the  very  fact  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  mention  it  nor 
deal  with  it.  That  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  It,  because  obviously  the 
Constitution  dealt  with  every  other 
kind  of  veto  and  every  other  kind  of  re- 
straint which  was  sought  to  be  placed 
upon  a  pure  democracy,  where  "the  ma- 
jority rule  absolutely." 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  relates  to 
more  than  civil-rights  legislation,  al- 
though I  hasten  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before,  again  and  again,  namely, 
that  If  this  entire  fight  dealt  only  with 
civil  rights  legislation,  It  would  still  be 
more  than  justified.  What  right  does 
any  American  have  to  say  that  that  body 
of  legislation  Is  less  important  than  any 
other  body  of  legislation?  Civil  rights 
legislation  deals  with  the  rights,  fortunes, 
and  personal  dignity  of  individual 
Americans,  and  certainly  such  legiBlatlon 
is  just  as  important  as  legislation  which 
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involves  traffic  control  or  other  matters 
which  do  not  involve  human  rights  and 
dignity  and  the  very  essence  of  what  we 
as  a  Nation  stand  for. 

But  quite  aside  from  that,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  me  to  note  that  as  we  ex- 
amine the  list  of  measures  in  connection 
with  which  efforts  to  break  a  filibuster 
were  made — and  most  of  those  efforts 
since  1917,  when  this  rule  was  put  on 
the  statute  books,  failed— we  find  that 
the  greater  mmiber  of  such  measures 
which  died  by  the  wayside  were  not  civil 
rights  measiu-es,  but  related  to  tariffs 
or  to  treaties  or  to  banking  issues  or  to 
atomic  energy  matters,  and  so  forth. 
By  no  means  do  civil  rights  measure 
dominate — as  some  would  have  us  sup- 
pose— the  list. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  contending  for 
the  power  of  51  Members  of  the  Senate, 
a  constitutional  majority,  to  effect  clo- 
ture after  several  weeks  of  debate,  at  the 
very  minimum,  and  probably,  after  much 
more  than  that.    Our  proposal  is  by  no 
means  revolutionary  in  itself,  because 
ever  since  the  time  when  there  has  been 
any  cloture  rule  at  all  in  the  Senate, 
attempts  to  Impose  clouture  have  been 
made  only  25  times  and  have  been  suc- 
cessful only  5  times;  and  if  our  proposal 
for  the  invoking  of  cloture  by  means  of 
the  afiOrmative  votes  of  51  Senators  had 
prevailed    during    that    period,    cloture 
would  have  been  invoked  in  a  total  of 
only  10  of  those  25  instances.    In  other 
words,  in  five  of  those  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts a  constitutional  majority  of  the 
Senate  expressed  itself  as  desiring  the 
Invoking  of  cloture,  but  the  effort  was 
frustrated;  I  am  sad  and  sorry  to  have 
to  say  that  those  efforts,  made  in  the 
interests  of  our  republic,  were  frustrated 
on  those  occasions  by  the  will  of  a  deter- 
mined minority.     So,  Mr.  President,  a 
proposed  rule  which  would  have  meant 
that  in  10  out  of  those  25  times,  when 
a  majority  expressed  its   will   in  that 
determined  way.  cloture  would  have  been 
Invoked,  is  certainly  no  wild-eyed,  radi- 
cal scheme.    It  should  also  be  noted  that 
only   two   of  those  five  additional  in- 
stances when  cloture  would  have  been 
invoked,  involved  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  again  to  indicate  the 
temper  of  our  debate,  if  we  were  to 
choose  what  some  consider  to  be  the 
more  conservative  course,  and  made  it 
60  percent  of  those  present  and  voting, 
or  60  out  of  100  Members  if  all  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  attempts  would  have 
been  successful  9  rather  than  10  times 
out  of  the  25.  It  seems  to  me  that  neither 
of  these  proposals  represents  any  radi- 
cal approach  to  the  problem. 

That  Is  the  constitutional  situation  as 
I  see  it. 

One  other  point  is  made  in  the  de- 
bate. It  has  been  said  that  in  1959, 
when  the  Senate  adopted  a  slight,  and 
what  I  did  not  consider  to  be  at  all 
meaningful— I  said  so  at  the  time- 
change  in  rule  XXn,  changing  the  re- 
quirement for  cloture  from  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  to  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senate  also  imhap- 
pily,  notwithstanding  my  negative  vote 
and  that  of  others,  adopted  section  2  of 
nile  XXXn.  which  provides  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  are  continuing  unless  they 


are  changed  in  accordance  with  those 
very  rules.  The  most  charitable  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  that  is  that,  first, 
at  the  time  there  was  protest  against  it 
as  being  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  protested,  so  I 
am  qualified  to  speak.  Second,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  according  to 
the  case  which  we  make  and  which  we 
hope  the  Senate  will  decide;  and,  being 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  it  can  have 
no  binding  force  and  effect  upon  the 
Senate,  notwithstanding  its  adoption  by 
a  previous  Senate. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  legislate  is  such  that  rule 
XXn  is  a  pistol  held  at  our  heads  in 
connection  with  everything  which  is 
done  here.  The  rule  of  the  majority, 
after  full  and  fair  debate,  which  the 
Constitution  sought  to  provide,  has  been 
distorted  entirely  by  extra-constitutional 
means — to  include  a  veto  power  on  the 
part  of  a  determined  minority  which  will 
filibuster  a  particular  measure  or  will 
not  support  cloture  in  respect  to  it. 
According  to  the  rules  which  we  are 
attempting  to  amend,  only  a  minor- 
ity— namely,   one-third — has   control. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  that 
extraconstitutional  rule,  the  Congress 
has  provided  against  it  in  instances  in 
which  the  Congress  felt  that  it  would 
be  onerous  or  would  be  uncomfortable. 
So,  very  interestingly,  we  have  a  whole 
area  of  legislation  which  has  a  built-in 
cloture  provision,  illustrating  again  our 
own  consciousness  of  the  inhibition 
which  this  rule  places  upon  us. 

For  example,  there  is  a  limitation  of 
debate  with  respect  to  all  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  so  that  we  cannot  frustrate 
them  by  filibuster. 

So  now  we  have  but  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  very  real  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that  the  filibuster 
is  an  additional  built-in  veto,  and  when 
we  do  not  like  it.  we  do  not  do  it  and 
we  provide  against  it  in  the  very  sub- 
stantive legislation  which  we  pass.  But 
we  cannot  do  that  generally  as  it  relates 
to  new  legislation  which  may  come  be- 
fore us  and  which  may  meet  and  be 
frustrated  by  the  built-in  veto  power  of 
the  filibuster. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  this  built- 
in  veto  power  really  does  not  block  a 
vote,  even  on  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
believe  one  Senator  said  that  we  have 
had  70  votes  on  different  types  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  on  that  sub- 
ject. In  the  past  few  years  the  record 
has  been  very  clear.  In  1957,  and  again 
in  1960.  we  passed  what  were  called 
Civil  Rights  Acts.  Primarily  those  acts 
were  confined  to  the  voting  right.  Pretty 
much  everything  else,  other  than  what 
related  to  the  voting  right,  was  tabled, 
and  impliedly — in  some  cases  express- 
ly—it was  made  very  clear  that  unless 
those  measures  were  tailored  so  that 
they  would  not  be  lethal  to  the  opponents 
who  used  the  filibuster  in  order  to  de- 
feat legislation,  they  could  not  pass  at 
all.  But  somehow  or  other,  by  the  proc- 
ess of  national  development  which  oc- 
curs, the  view  had  been  accepted  by 
those  who  employed  the  filibuster  in  re- 
spect to  these  civil  rights  measures  that 
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they  had  better  let  something  pass  in  re 
lation  to  assuring  voting  rights     wl 
could  not  keep  the  top  on  the  ketUP 
which  was  boiling  strongly,  and  it  It 
the  path  of  wisdom  to  let  up  a  little  aiS 
to  let  something  of  that  character  d^ 
which  would  give  some  assurance  e^ 
the  voting  right.    Otherwise,  it  could  no? 
have  been  done.    We  knew  it  then  as  w! 
know  It  now.     The  legislation  was  pt 
pressly  and  most  carefully  tailored  S" 
signed,  whittled  down,  and  arrang^  I^ 
that  it   would  not  transgress  upon  th? 
principle  which  would  arouse  a  filibuster 
The  same  thing  was  true,  and  even 
more  frankly,  in  respect  of  an  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis 
sion,  which  was  agreed  to  in  1961     a 
whole  series  of  efforts  to  expand  that 
measure  in  order  to  make  of  it  some  kind 
of  meaningful  civil  rights  measure  were 
tabled,  generally  on  the  motion  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  together 
with  the  clear  implication  to  the  Senate 
that  we  should  take  what  was  offered  or 
we  would  get  nothing  at  all,  because  the 
entire    measure    would    be   filibustered 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  final  re^ 
suit  was  70  yeas  to  19  nays.    Indeed,  that 
is  the  real  anomaly   in   this  situation 
The  final  result  of  the  vote  on  the  Civii 
Rights  Act  of  1957  was  72  yeas  to  18 
nays.      The    final    result    of    the   Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  was  a  vote  of  71  yeas 
to  18  nays. 

In  short,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
road,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate,  almost  the  only  exception  being 
the  southern  Senators  themselves,  votes 
affirmatively  on  these  measures,  and  yet 
in  the  dynamics  of  the  framing  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  in  order  to  show 
the  unbelievable  power  of  the  filibuster 
what  proves  to  be  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority allows  itself  to  be  dictated  to,  con- 
trolled, handled,  and  dealt  with  by  the 
built-in  power  of  this  additional  extra- 
constitutional  provision,  the  power  of  a 
minority  to  filibuster  a  particular 
measure. 

That  was  the  lesson  of  the  death  of 
part  in  in  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957.  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  which  is  vitally  and 
urgently  needed  in  order  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  powers  which  he  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  the  ordinary  citizen.  This  was  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General  could  not  even  intervene  in  a 
case  in  the  Prince  Edward  County  schools 
in  Virginia  where  the  schools  were  closed 
in  order  to  avoid  their  desegregation  in 
accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Is  the  Senator  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  who  offered 
the  amendment  to  eliminate  title  HI  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  who 
is  the  author  of  the  proposal  which  is 
now  sought  to  be  brought  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     The  Senator  is  very  well 
aware  of  it. 
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li£r.  ERVIN.  Is  there  not  something 
of  a  paradox  in  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  made  the  prime  fight  for 
the  elimination  of  title  m.  offering  the 
present  proposal? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  extremely  logical,  because  the 
proposal  to  change  the  rule  comes  from 
a  man  who  has  felt  the  lash  of  its  effect. 

In  short,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  knows  better  than  any- 
body else  what  it  would  mean  to  en- 
deavor to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill  with 
part  m  in  it.  He  was  therefore  one  of 
those  who  joined  in  seeking  to  take  it 
out.  He  knows  better  than  I  do  the  full 
Impact  of  the  veto  power  which  resides 
In  a  minority  of  the  Senate  through  the 
use  of  the  power  which  the  present  rule 
XXn  gives. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  that  experi- 
ence has  something  to  do  with  his  will- 
ingness— notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
as  we  all  know,  he  is  sometimes  and  on 
some  issues  a  man  of  quite  conservative 
views — to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
fight  to  ameliorate  this  rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  know  that  the  motive 
he  has  ascribed  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  in  offering  his  amendment,  is 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
made  in  offering  it.  when  he  stated  he 
did  so  because  the  proposal  then  pending 
would  have  given  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment complete  control  over  all  local 
government? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  not  endeavoring  to  state  a  mo- 
tive for  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
whom  he  loves  and  admires.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  only  answering 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  asked  me  whether  I  saw 
anything  inconsistent  in  his  having  of- 
fered the  amendment  to  strike  out  Part 
ni  and  his  now  offermg  a  motion  to 
ameliorate  the  rigors  of  rule  XXII. 

I  said  I  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in 
his  actions;  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  saw 
great  consistency.  That  is  my  judgment. 
I  am  not  trying  to  read  the  internal 
workings  of  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  or 
to  speak  for  him.  He  can  speak  for 
himself.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  noth- 
ing inconsistent  as  between  the  two  ac- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  they  are  quite 
consistent  and  rational. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  my  good  friend 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  construed  his 
remark  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  in- 
consistent because  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  had  felt 
the  lash  of  a  filibuster  as  a  statement  of 
the  motive  which  inspired  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  I  am  only  giving 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  state  another 
question  for  my  friend.  Did  not  both 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson] and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  state  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  myself  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  they  offered 
the  amendment  and  advocated  its  adop- 


tion because  they  felt  that  the  proposal 
then  under  consideration  would  be  too 
serious  an  encroachment  of  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  do- 
mains of  the  States? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  say,  the  record  of 
their  argument,  which  is  not  fresh  be- 
fore me.  speaks  for  itself.  I  have  not  the 
remotest  desire  to  contrsMiict  it.  nor  could 
I  do  so.  Nor  does  it,  in  my  opinion,  have 
a  pertinency  to  what  I  am  now  saying. 
The  Senator  asked  me  if  I  saw  any  in- 
consistency. I  said  I  did  not.  and  I  gave 
my  reasons. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  come  to  a  very 
interesting  vote  and  a  very  interesting 
effort  in  this  Chamber  which,  it  seems 
to  me.  raises  very  clearly  the  basic  issue 
of  why  we  are  taking  the  position  which 
we  are  taking  so  vigorously. 

As  I  have  just  recounted,  m  everything 
a  Senator  does  he  must  always  take  mto 
account  the  consequences  of  a  possible 
filibuster,  and  no  matter  how  desirable 
a  piece  of  proposed  legislation  or  how 
enthusiastic  one  may  be  about  it,  totally 
new  considerations  arise  when  one  be- 
gins to  deal  with  the  filibuster  issue. 

That  was  very  apparent,  for  example, 
when  we  voted  durmg  the  last  session 
on  the  so-called  literacy  test  bill,  when, 
quite  without  regard  for  the  fact  that 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  were  in  favor  of  the  very  rea- 
sonable way  in  which  that  measure 
would  avoid  the  impositions  which  were 
being  practiced  to  deprive  certain  Ne- 
groes in  the  South  of  voting,  the  Senate, 
when  it  reached  the  filibuster  issue, 
when  it  got  to  the  issue  of  cloture,  and 
issues  of  that  character,  took  a  totally 
different  stance  and  a  totally  different 
point  of  view.  Again,  this  was  quite 
extraordinary  and  quite  outside  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  State  in  terms 
of  when  we  vote  and  what  we  do  when 
we  do  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
is  waiting  to  be  heard,  and  I  shall  speak 
only  2  mmutes  more. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  important 
that  we  who  are  on  the  side  of  seeking 
to  bring  about  some  change  in  rule  XXII 
should  make  clear  to  the  country  the 
constitutional  situation,  which  I  already 
have,  and  also  should  make  clear  to  the 
country  what  I  feel  is  being  contended 
for  on  the  other  side  in  all  the  discus- 
sion about  "gag  rule"  and  such.  What  is 
being  contended  for  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  veto  other  than  veto  which  the  Con- 
stitution itself  gives  when  it  requires 
two-thirds  votes  for  ratifying  treaties 
and  various  other  types  of  action  by 
this  body,  and  other  than  the  veto  which 
is  inherent  in  the  way  in  which  the 
States  are  represented  in  the  Senate 
without  regard  to  population,  different 
from  the  way  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  House. 

Every  ai-gimaent  with  respect  to  the 
small  States  and  the  right  of  the  small 
States  to  be  heard  and  to  have  their 
interests  considered  is  fully  answered 
by  the  fact  that  every  small  State  has 


two  Senators  in  this  body — ^Alaska  as 
well  8is  New  York. 

My  statements  about  the  population 
of  and  income  taxes  paid  by  New  York 
have  been  made  only  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  the  Constitution  already  had 
compensated  for  that,  and  that  the 
filibuster  rule  is  an  effort  outside  tiie 
Constitution  to  compensate  for  It  again, 
which  is  an  effort  never  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution. 

There  is  one  further  point  which  I 
should  like  to  make,  and  that  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  vote  which  closed  debate 
on  the  communications  sateUite  bill.  I 
voted  to  close  debate,  and  that  motion 
was  successful.  All  that  demonstrated. 
Mr.  President,  was  that  many  of  those 
who  argue  most  strongly  against  a  more 
effective  way  for  closing  debate,  on  the 
ground  it  is  a  "gag  rule,"  are  really 
special  leaders  arguing  to  avoid  certain 
types  of  legislation;  that  there  is  really 
no  principle  involved  here  m  all  fairness, 
because  when  it  came  to  a  bill  upon 
which  they  wanted  to  close  debate,  a  bill 
which  they  wanted  to  see  passed,  enough 
of  them  voted  to  close  debate  so  that 
that  procedure  could  be  effective. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  that 
sweeps  away  the  argument  that  there  is 
some  principle  which  is  involved  which 
would  be  very  unfair  to  the  minority  if 
debate  were  placed  within  even  far  more 
reasonable  limits  than  now,  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  must  set  their 
minds  to  it,  as  they  did  in  respect  of  the 
conununications  satellite  bill. 

Rnally.  let  us  remember  that  every  oc- 
casion on  which  we  debate  this  issue  is  a 
historic  moment.  I  do  not  agree  with 
one  of  our  leading  newspapers,  published 
in  Washington.  D.C..  which  said,  in 
effect.  "The  debate  on  rule  xxii  is  a 
sideshow.  What  the  Senate  really  ought 
to  do  is  to  debate  proposed  modifications 
of  all  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  con- 
gressional organization." 

I  respectfully  say  to  the  publishers  of 
that  newspaper  that  we  shall  never  get 
a  debate  on  the  niles  of  the  Senate  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  do  something 
about  them  unless  we  change  rule  XXII. 
because  we  will  again  have,  with  respect 
to  every  rule,  the  built-in  veto  power  of 
one-third  of  the  Senate,  which  is  con- 
tained in  rule  XXn.  Therefore,  when 
we  fight  for  a  change  of  rule  XXn,  we 
are  fighting  for  the  key  which  will  un- 
lock the  door  to  a  reform  of  what  are,  in 
my  opinion,  archaic  procedures  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  let  it  be  said  and  known  that 
if  we  can  ever  bring  about  some  mean- 
ingful change  in  rule  XXn,  we  shall  be 
changing  the  whole  climate  of  legislation 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  be 
signalizing  at  last  that  the  Senate,  hke 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  in  venturmg  into 
outer  space  and  dealing  with  the  atom, 
has  come  into  the  modern  age  and  is  not 
hving  in  the  past. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Senate 
got  along  from  1806,  which  I  believe  is 
the  date,  imtil  1917,  without  any  cloture 
rule  at  all.  Presiding  Officers  felt  they 
coxild  terminate  debate  merely  by  hold- 
ing a  Member  to  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness, or  some  other  rule  which  in  effect 
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was  a  limitation  on  debate.  It  was 
when  that  fact  began  to  be  pointed  out 
and  the  right  of  debate  began  to  be 
abused  that  a  rule  on  filibuster  was 
adopted.  That  was  when  the  first  clo- 
ture rule  was  written. 
Now  it  is  time  to  bring  about  the  mod- 


issue  is  uix)n  us,  but  when  we  are  delib 
erating,  as  we  are  doing  now,  what  the 
groimd  rules  shall  be  when  the  filibuster 
issue  comes  before  us. 

So  this  is  historic.  It  is  important  as 
it  affects  legislation  to  be  enacted  in 
this  and  in  succeeding  Congresses.  This 
Is  an  important  moment  in  our  Nation's 
history.  I  hope  the  issue  will  be  dealt 
with  by  individual  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  that  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  take  my 
seat  without  saying  that  I  consider  that 
the  vote — whatever  may  be  the  way  in 
which  the  question  will  be  directed, 
whether  it  be  on  a  motion  to  table  or 
in  some  other  way — will  be  on  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  a  minority  shall  be 
able  to  frustrate  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  filibuster. 

I  hope  the  people  will  realize  the  por- 
tentous and  historic  meaning  and  impli- 
cations of  the  debate. 

No  Senator  who  has  any  feeling  about 
civil  rights  and  wants  to  do  something 
about  them,  in  my  opinion,  can  justify 
a  vote  on  this  particular  issue  except  to 
ameliorate  rule  xxn. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  be  misled  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  in  form  a  direct 
civil  rights  vote.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant civil  rights  vote  of  this  Con- 
gress, andL  if  we  can  do  anything  about 
rule  xxn,  the  most  important  civil 
rights  vote  of  the  Congresses  which  will 
succeed  it  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  take  up  the  legalities  and 
historical  facts  related  to  rule  XXII, 
now  under  consideration  by  this  body, 
but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  briefly  to  state  my  views,  and  the 
views  which  I  believe  are  shared  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  I  represent, 
as  to  certain  relevant  aspects  of  the 
amendment  to  rule  XXn,  which  I 
support. 

Ou  January  7,  1959,  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
ruled: 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Chair  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  has  a  constitutional  right  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress  to  de- 
termine what  rules  It  desires  to  follow. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  section  of  rule  XXII  banning  any 
limitation  of  debate  on  proposals  to 
change  the  rules  is  imconstitutional,  but 
I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  this  rule 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  Senate  it- 
self. 

Under  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate, 
by  which  the  archaic  practice  of  fili- 
bustering is  allowed  to  exist,  the  basic 
principle   of  America   democracy — ma- 
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jority  rule — is  violated.    Not  only  is  the  forward"  pertinent  and  essential  tori.  « 

majority  of  this  body  blocked  in  its  ful-  Are  we  not  at  a  time  in  our  historv  1 

Ailment  of  elected  duUes  but  it  is  also  the  history  of  the  world,  that  when  thi 

coerced    into    acceptance    of    measures  Government  and  its  elected  represenbT 

which  do  not  adequately  speak  the  will  tives,  as  leaders  of  the  free  world  mult 

of  the  people.    It  is  the  responsibility  proceed  without  unnecessary  obstructim! 

,     ^,         ,  ^^         ,     .     ^  .       ..        .       °^  ®*^^  ^^^  ®^6^  Member  of  the  Senate  with  the  matters  and  issues  that  will  t^* 

ernizaUon  of  the  rule,  to  bring  it  up  to     to  carry  out  his  duties  in  such  a  way  only  affect  this  generation   but  bphp!!? 

date  in  terms  of  the  needs  andexigen-     that  the  body  as  a  whole  might  legislate  tions  to  come?    Does  not  the  resDrm^" 

cies  of  the  American  people.    The  time     effectively.    Obstruction  is  the  opposite  biUty  rest  upon  our  shoulders  to  thrn„ 

to  do  it.  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  the    of  efficiency.    Filibustering,  as  here,  is  off  these  shackles  of  the  past  so  that »! 

Army.  Navy,  or  Marines,  is  not  when  the     the  opposite  of  responsibility.    It  is  un-  might    take    up    the    problems    of   tj! 

necessary  here  to  go  through  the  pages  future? 

of  history  of  the  Senate  to  point  out  Much  has  been  said  about  the  legalities 
the  legislation  that  has  been  delayed  of  rule  XXII  and  the  proposed  chaneM 
or  defeated  by  the  filibuster.  therein.  I  question  whether  enough  hw 
Last  year  an  intermittent  2-month  been  said  about  our  constitutional  re- 
filibuster  was  conducted  on  a  piece  of  sponsibility,  our  moral  responsibility  and 
legislation  not  only  vital  to  the  security  our  responsibility  to  this  country '  and 
of  this  country,  but  necessary  for  the  its  people  in  this  year  of  1963,  and  for 
United  States  to  maintain  its  position  years  to  come. 

in  the  field  of  space  communications.        I  support  the  proposed  change  in  rule 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  support  the  XXII  as  provided  by  Senate  Resolution 

present  change  in  rule  XXII  for  the  pur-  9.  and  call  upon  my  colleagues  carefully 

pose  of  favoring  any  particular  type  of  to  consider  our  constitutional  respon- 

legislation,   nor   is   it   my   intention   to  sibility  and  our  duty  to  make  possible  the 

lend  my  support  to  such  a  change  in  orderly  flow  of  legislation,  under  pro- 

order  that  the  Senate  might  impose  upon  cedures  favored  by  a  majority  of  the 

any  of  the  States  of   this  Union   laws  --      •  -    -      - 


which  have  not  been  fully  studied,  heard, 
and  debated  prior  to  their  enactment. 

No;  it  is  my  intention  to  render  my  as- 
sistance to  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
so  that  this  basic  American  philosophy 
might  become  a  reality.  My  purpose  in 
advocating  effective  cloture  is  not 
hatohed  in  any  slightest  desire  for  the 
abridgment  of  free  speech,  but  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  re- 
strain an  abuse  which  has  hindered  this 
body  in  its  constitutional  duty  and  the 
individual  Members'  duties  to  those  who 
elected  them.  In  this  day  and  age  of 
supersonic  jet  transportation,  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  of  orbital 
flights,  the  delay  that  can  be  imposed 
upon  the  Senate  by  a  few  is  archaic  in 
origin,  but  hardly  to  be  equated  with 
orderly  legislative  procedure. 

The  constitutional  guarantees  by 
which  this  country  has  thrived  and  will 
go  forward  to  future  greatness  must  be 
adhered  to.  This  body  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  meeting  this 
challenge  to  live  in  conformity  with  the 
necessities  the  future  brings,  leads  us  to 
contest  against  the  indignity  and  the 
frustrations  which  this  present  rule 
creates. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  adequate  precedent 
for  rule  XXII  as  it  now  stands.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  at  odds  with  early  Senate  pro- 
cedures. A  review  of  all  our  State  legis- 
lature rules  of  procedure  fails  almost 
without  exception  to  reveal  like  provi- 
sions. 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist 
Papers,  in  his  writings  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  said: 

The  public  business  must  in  some  way  or 
other  go  forward.  If  a  pertinacious  minority 
can  control  the  opinion  of  a  majority  re- 
specting the  best  mode  of  conducting  it,  the 
majority,  In  order  that  something  may  be 
done,  must  conform  to  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nority; and  thus  the  sense  of  the  smaller 
number  will  overrule  that  of  the  greater  and 
give  a  tone  to  the  national  proceedings. 

Is  not  the  philosophy  "that  the  public 
business  must  in  some  way  or  other  go 


Members  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  there  appears  to  have  been 
created  the  impression  in  some  of  the 
daily  journals  that  a  given  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  may  express  the 
views  of  all  Senators  on  this  side  on 
the  issue  of  rule  XXII.  I  certainly  mean 
no  criticism,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
invidious,  but  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  do  wish  to  make  the 
point  that  no  other  Senator  speaks  for 
me.  I  have  done  fairly  well  in  being 
reasonably  articulate  over  a  period  of 
nearly  21  years  in  the  two  bodies  of 
Congress. 

When  I  say  I  am  in  favor  of  amending 
rule  XXII  as  provided  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  of 
any  other  Senator  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  say  that  I  or  any  of  us  have 
taken  a  party  position,  which  indeed  I 
have  not,  or  that  any  Senator  would 
wish  in  the  slightest  to  imply  anything 
of  the  sort.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  there  are  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  who  feel  very  strongly 
on  the  issue  of  civil  rights  generally,  and 
who  feel  very  strongly  about  the  neces- 
sity for  the  amendment  of  rule  XXU. 
There  are  Members  of  the  Republican 
Party  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  with 
equal  conviction  and,  I  am  sure,  with 
equal  intellectual  honesty  and  integrity. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  Members 
of  that  party  in  their  approach  to  this 
subject. 

I  wish  to  make  the  situation  clear, 
principally  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding in  the  press  which  would 
cause  anyone  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
party  position  which  commits  members 
of  the  party  for  or  against  this  particu- 
lar issue.  I  wish  te  make  it  clear  that 
many  Republicans,  as  I  believe  any  vote 
will  show,  strongly  favor  this  amend- 
ment, and  each  Senator  attempts  to 
speak  only  for  himself  in  this  regard. 

I  repeat  that  I  say  this  without  criti- 
cism, because  if  there  were  to  be  any 
criticii^m  it  would  be  of  the  man  at  the 
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city  desk  who  writes  an  editorial  which 
is  not  consonant  with  what  was  actually 
said;  who  creates  headlines  which  are 
not  consonant  with  what  he  says  in  the 
body  of  the  article.  It  is  dangerous  for 
anyone  to  criticize  any  member  of  the 
press,  because  the  members  of  the  press 
are  indeed  our  lords  and  masters — and. 
God  save  the  mark,  our  interpreters — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

However,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that 
I  wish  the  readers  of  our  daily  journals 
would  go  past  the  headlines  and  give 
some  attention  to  the  first  page  after 
they  have  finished  with  the  sports  page, 
to  which  I,  too,  am  addicted.  If  they 
do,  they  will  often  find  that  the  head- 
line does  not  always  tell  the  story;  in 
fact,  the  headhne  may  say  "Nay," 
whereas  the  story  may  say  "Yea." 
Newspapermen  are  busy  people.  Some 
of  them  even  work  as  hard  as  we  do.  and 
some  undoubtedly  work  even  harder 
than  we  do. 

I  am  constrained  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion so  that  it  will  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  there  are  those  of  us  who  are 
very  strongly  in  support  of  this  position, 
which  we  regard  as  a  position  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
the  right  of  the  majority,  the  human 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  orderly  flow 
of  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  MULTISTATS 
AUTHORITY  TO  CONSTRUCT  AND 
OPERATE  A  PASSENGER  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION   SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  intro- 
duce a  Senate  joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact 
between  several  States  to  establish  a 
multistate  passenger  railway  authority 
for  our  east  coast  megolopxjlis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  18) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  te  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
Coruiecticut.  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  a  compact  to  establish  a  multi- 
state  authority  to  construct  and  operate 
a  passenger  rail  transportation  system 
within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9 )  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  What  is  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  it  that  those  who  are  sup- 
porting the  proposal  for  a  majority  clo- 
ture rule  in  the  Senate  in  the  88th 
Congress   seek    to   do? 


Others  have  undertaken  to  answer 
this  question  for  us,  and  in  a  fashion 
which  in  some  cases  we  find  difficult 
to  accept. 
I  believe  the  issue  Is  quite  simple. 
We  seek  the  right  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  which  convened  on  January 
9  of  this  year  to  modify  its  i^es  with- 
out some  restrictions  shaped  in  previous 
Congresses. 

I  believe  that  statement  does  not  over- 
simplify the  issue.  I  believe  it  states 
it  directly  and  fairly  and  in  a  fashion 
which  will  make  understandable  to  the 
people  of  this  country  what  the  excite- 
ment is  all  about. 

We  seek  the  right  of  the  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  to  come 
to  a  vote,  after  sufficient  time  for  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  has  passed,  on 
the  question  of  what  shall  be  the  rule 
governing  a  limitation  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  of  the  88th  Congress. 

We  seek  a  change  in  the  so-called  clo- 
ture rule  of  previous  Congresses  to  per- 
mit 51  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
88th  Congress  to  bring  debate  on  is- 
sues and  measures  before  the  Senate 
to  an  orderly  close,  and  to  vote  on  those 
issues  and  measures  that  affect  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  free  world; 
to  permit  us  to  vote  on  them  "yes"  or 
"no."  but  to  act.  when  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  feels  an  obligation  to  act. 

We  seek  to  remove  the  hand  of  the 
unseen  minority  that  passes  on  and  sub- 
stantially controls  the  terms  of  every 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  debated  in 
this  body — a  minority  which  exercises  in 
quiet  ways  an  effective  veto  over  any 
provision  unsatisfactory  to  it.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, Mr.  President,  to  dramatize  the 
day-to-day  effect  this  unseen  hand  of  the 
minority  veto  has  on  actions  of  com- 
mittees, on  actions  of  the  Senate  lead- 
ership, yes.  even  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Congress.  But  it  is  there, 
Mr.  President,  just  as  surely  as  is  the 
fact  that  no  majority — acting  under  pro- 
visions of  a  cloture  rule  providing  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  Umit  debate — can  ef- 
fectively determine  the  legislative  sub- 
stance and  the  legislative  course  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  it  that  the  supporters  of  a 
modified  cloture  rule  believe  is  uncon- 
stitutional? 

Quite  simply,  we  believe  that  no  rule 
adopted  in  a  previous  Congress  can  con- 
stitutionally restrict  a  Senate  majority 
from  changing  its  rules  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  Congress^  We  believe  that  the 
provision  of  rule  XXn  that  prevailed  in 
the  Senate  rules  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress, providing  that  cloture  on  a  debate 
could  be  obtained  only  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  is  unconstitutional  if  it  acts 
to  prevent  the  Senate  majority  exercising 
its  will  during  the  organizing  days  of  the 
new  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  attempted  to  deal  with 
difficult  problems  involving  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  our  citizens 
with  the  Executive  powers  available  to 
him. 


President  Kennedy  has  moved  effec- 
tively through  Executive  action  in  the 
field  of  housing  discrimination. 

The  President  has  moved  effectively, 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Vice  President, 
in  the  field  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
txmities. 

The  Attorney  General  has  used  the 
laws  available  to  him  to  seek  to  bring 
about  school  desegregation  in  com- 
pUance  with  the  ruUngs  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Cases  have  been  started  to  enfranchise 
citizens  in  parts  of  the  Nation  where 
obstacles  to  the  vote  have  been  more 
difficult  to  surmount  than  barbed  wire 
barricades.  But  even  here  the  record  of 
accomplishment  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

The  point.  I  believe,  is  that  we  have 
much  legislative  work  still  imdone  for 
the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  all 
our  citizens.  And.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislative  work  will  remain  undone — 
or  be  done  in  a  very  limited  and  hesi- 
tant maimer — unless  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  allowed  to  act. 

But  the  issue  here  is  not  just  civil 
rights — important  as  these  long  overdue 
legislative  measures  are  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizens.  The  result  of  this 
fight  will  go  to  basic  elements  of  the 
President's  entire  legislative  program. 
Only  one  example  is  needed  to  illustrate 
this  point. 

Aid  to  education  in  this  country  is 
a  difficult  and  complex  legislative  prob- 
lem but  one  which  will  demand  our 
best  efforts  and  action.  I  fail  to  see 
how  we  can  seriously  get  at  this  problem 
with  real  effectiveness  if  the  hidden  hand 
of  minority  rule  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  to 
continue. 

Let  us  pray  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  historic  legislative  body  of 
equal  representatives  of  the  States  may 
be  wise  and  sound  in  their  actions.  But 
let  us  insure  that  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  majority  of  this  body.  The  re- 
straint imposed  by  equal  representation 
from  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
written  into  our  Constitution  is  as  sound 
a  protection  for  the  citizens  of  every 
State,  large  or  small,  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. Senate  rules  which  prevent  the 
majority  of  these  representatives  from 
acting  are  destructive  and  harmful.  It 
is  this  we  seek  to  correct. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  discussion  on  the  issue  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  a  contin- 
uing body,  can  be  resolved  shortly,  be- 
cause there  are  many  matters  of  great 
importance  which  wUl  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  take  note  of  one  of 
these  issues  today. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Kennedy  put  his  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  reprehensible  mess  in 
the  Congo.  The  Congo  is  a  major  short- 
coming of  the  administration's  foreign 
policy,  to  say  the  very  least. 

The  United  Nations  military  campaign 
against  Katanga  to  overpower  the  only 
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independent  IMX)-We8tem  and  anti- 
Communist  government  in  central 
Africa,  with  approval  and  support  of  the 
State  Department  is  impossible  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  and 
accept. 

The  support  by  our  Government  for 
this  calculated  campaign  of  force  and 
pillage,  is  convincing  the  American 
people,  more  and  more  each  day,  of  the 
futility  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
effective  instrument  for  peace. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  in  future  days 
it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to 
convince  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  American  people  and 
who  are  responsive  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  opinion  of  the  American  people, 
that  the  United  Nations  merits  the  finan- 
cial, morai  and  policy  support  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  strong,  growing  tide  of 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  against 
United  Nations  action  in  Katanga  and 
against  this  administration's  position. 

The  United  Nations,  after  effectively 
vetoing  the  President's  firm  stand  in 
Cuba  by  superimposing  its  softer  posi- 
tions, has  now  outdone  itself  as  its  noble 
leader.  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  has 
ordered  Katanga  to  be  ovemm  by  the 
18,000-man  U.N.  force,  to  impose,  by 
force  of  arms,  Moise  Tshombe's  sur- 
render to  the  Central  Congolese  Govern- 
ment, with  its  Communist  background. 

A  union  imposed  by  force — a  shotgun 
wedding,  so  to  speak — can  only  be  main- 
tained by  force  and  there  is  no  modern- 
day  parallel  for  our  Government's  sup- 
port for  such  a  completely  indefensible 
policy. 

A  united  Congo  is  preferable  to  a 
divided  Congo,  and  honorable  means  of 
persuasion  and  diplomacy,  with  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States,  are  certainly  proper. 

There  is  no  Justification,  however,  for 
the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  with 
military  might  and  sanctions  to  force 
reimiflcation. 

The  United  Nations,  with  our  backing, 
to  the  horror  of  the  American  people — 
and  the  dismay  of  many  of  our  tradi- 
tional allies  and  friends  among  the 
Western  governments — waged  war 
against  a  Katanganese  Government 
which  was  defending  itself  against  at- 
tack. 

Throughout  the  fall  months,  President 
Tshombe  took  numerous  steps  to  bring 
about  better  relations  with  the  Central 
Government  of  Prime  Minister  Adoula. 
His  representatives  signed  agreements 
with  the  Central  Government,  reopened 
bridges  and  rail  connections,  established 
telephone  and  postal  communications, 
turned  substantial  sums  to  its  accounts, 
resumed  ore  shipments,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, reached  cease-fire  agreements 
with  Leopoldville. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  Department 
seems  to  be  overcome  with  its  philosophy 
that  we  must  never  be  in  public  opposi- 
tion to  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  who 
is  obviously  carried  along  by  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc,  and  the  Marxist  bloc,  and 
thus  our  national  policy  supports  the  use 
of  military  force  to  overpower  Tshombe. 
This.  I  submit,  is  a  national  shame. 

Tills  Is  the  first  time  in  oxu*  Nation's 
history  that  we  have  deliberately  under- 


taken to  destroy  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  another  people. 

The  United  Nations  is  assuming,  in  a 
dramatic  display  of  force  and  arms,  vm- 
challenged  powers  of  a  government. 
The  Congo  exhibition  documents  its 
power  to  wage  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  all 
been  outraged  by  the  brutality  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo.  The 
incidents  of  needless  brutality  are  legion. 
Only  the  other  day  we  saw  a  very  poign- 
ant, dramatic  picture  in  the  news- 
papers, which  siiowed  the  husband  of 
one  of  two  women  who  had  been  will- 
fully and  necdles.sly  muidered  by  United 
Nations  forces.  His  face  was  contorted 
in  grief.  He  was  pleading,  "Why? 
Why?"  Why  the  needless  slaughter  of 
innocents?  Is  this  consonant  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  tlie  United  Nations 
Charter?  y 

The  success  of  Secretary  General 
Thant's  military  campaign,  with  an  in- 
ternational army,  against  the  pro- 
Western  government  of  President 
Tshombe,  is  a  deplorable  triumph  for 
our  State  Department,  and  its  determi- 
nation to  impose  the  authority  of  Prime 
Minister  Adoula,  a  virtual  captive  of  ex- 
tremist pro-Marxist  elements  in  his  gov- 
ernment, over  the  entire  Congo,  that  has 
never  been  unified;  that  is,  except  under 
the  colonial  rule  of  Belgium,  but  never 
in  reality  unified.  The  Congo,  from  the 
standpoint  of  geography  and  ethnic  or 
national  makeup,  cannot  be  considered 
a  nation.  The  Congo  has  never  been 
really  unified  in  terms  of  culture,  lan- 
guage, or  race.  It  is  apparent  now  that 
the  Congo  does  not  want  to  be  unified;  or 
at  least  that  not  everybody  in  the  Congo 
wants  to  be  united  with  everybody  else 
in  the  Congo. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  pro- 
vided the  money,  the  munitions,  and  the 
transport  to  enable  the  UJ^.  to  attain 
its  antidemocratic  objectives. 

The  goals  are  abhorrent  to  our  tra- 
ditional national  aims  to  make  and  keep 
peace  by  peaceful  means,  and  are  con- 
trary to  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Importantly,  the  Ameiican  people  are 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  know  the 
facts  on  this  violation  of  traditional  fair- 
play,  equity,  and  justice,  as  they  know 
and  cherish  them,  because  of  restricted 
news  coverage  of  the  Congo,  both  at 
home  and  on  the  African  scene. 

Here  at  home.  Prime  Minister  Adoula 
was  brought  here  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, with  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  was 
given  the  grand  tour.  President 
Tshombe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  denied 
a  request  to  visit  the  United  States,  as 
the  State  Department,  with  partial  can- 
dor, insisted  the  request  was  not  "timely." 
Certainly,  the  Department  did  not  want 
Tshombe  to  tell  his  story  directly  to  the 
American  people. 

It  would  perhaps  be  amusing,  if  it 
were  not  tragic,  that  very  shortly  after 
we  grandly  welccxned  Mr.  Adoula  to  this 
country,  he  announced  acceptance  of  an 
Invitation  to  go  to  Moscow.  This  was 
virtually  at  the  same  time  that  people  in 
the  State  Department  were  giving  us  as- 
surances that  Mr.  Adoula  certainly  was 
not  disposed  toward  the  left  or  toward 
the  Commimist  hegemony. 
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At  the  same  time  that  our  Qovpi* 
ment  and  the  U.N.  originated  a  deluiS^ 
anti-Tshombe  and  anti-Katanga  pron/ 
ganda.  our  Government's  treatment  ^ 
Michele  Struelens,  the  representative  S 
Tshombe  in  this  country  since  I960  b^ 
likewise  unstatesmanlike  and  un-Ameri 
can  in  the  extreme. 

The  recent  Senate  Judiciary  Commit 
tee  report,  dated  last  August,  and  with' 
held  from  public  distribution  for  months 
at  State  Department  insistence  clearlv 
shows  that  State  "used"  Struelens  on 
dangerous  missions  into  the  Congo  as 
long  as  it  suited  its  purposes,  then  ob- 
tained Struelens'  visa  under  questionable 
circumstances,  and,  shortly  before  the 
current  military  operations  against 
Tshombe,  moved  summarily,  with  assist 
from  the  Justice  Department,  to  deport 
him. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  highhand- 
edness, and  at  the  same  time,  felons  and 
racketeers  who  are  much  more  suscepu. 
ble  and  vulnerable  to  deportation  are 
permitted  to  set  up  legal  devices  that 
enable  them  to  remain  in  this  country 
indefinitely. 

In  the  Congo  itself,  complaints  are 
numerous  and  vehement  from  newspaper 
correspondents  that  they  have  extreme 
and  frequently  insurmountable.  difB- 
culty  in  filing  objective  accounts  of  the 
United  Nations  military  operations 
against  Katanga. 

Action  of  the  Congress  in  the  past  ses- 
sion, with  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
purchase  United  Nations  bonds,  shows 
the  administration's  determination  to 
bail  out  United  Nations  financial  deficits, 
brought  about  by  nonpayment  by  other 
nations  of  its  assessments — and  thus 
establishes,  for  our  country,  at  least,  the 
power  to  tax  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations. 

An  international  government  that  can 
wage  war,  with  powers  to  tax,  by  indi- 
rection, should  certainly  be  scrutinized, 
examined,  and  investigated,  in  its  funda- 
mental concepts  and  its  operations,  by 
the  Congress. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  who  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  rank  reactionary 
of  the  Tower-Goldwater  stripe,  has  sug- 
gested an  "impartial  examination"  to  Sir 
Leslie  Munro,  Secretary  General  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists.  I 
am  in  accord  with  this  objective,  but 
favor  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Congress,  and 
especially  by  the  Senate,  and  will  pro- 
pose this,  in  letters  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

Arthur  Krock,  distinguished  senior 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  re- 
cent comment  on  the  prospects  for  an 
"impartial  inquiry,"  said  this  would  be  a 
"novelty  in  the  Congo  postlndepend- 
ence  record  of  battle,  massacre,  official 
factual  distortion,  downright  lies,  and 
controversies  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of 
savage  tribal  warfare." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  ever  wash  from  our  hands  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  people  who  have 
been  slaughtered  in  the  Congo.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  can  ever  make  amends 
to  people  who  sought  only  to  determine 
their  own  political  destinies.    When  the 
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facts  are  known,  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  convmce  the  historians  that  we 
acted  in  good  faith  and  with  good  mtent 
when  we  supported  that  highhanded 
action,  unprecedented  in  our  history,  m 
destroying  an  autonomous  government 
which  was  pro-Western,  and  which  was 
relatively  popular,  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  new,  emerging 
nations  do  not  really  have  popular  gov- 
ernments. Actually,  ususdly  when  a 
colonial  administration  is  taken  away, 
there  is  merely  substituted  some  sort  of 
domestic  dictatorship  which  is  oriented 
toward  the  Socialist  nations,  not  toward 
the  Western,  capitalist  nations.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  can  ever  make  amends 
for  what  we  have  done.  But  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  eventually  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  try  to  get  at  the  facts,  and 
eventually  will  develop  a  policy  and  a 
position  based  on  what  is  right  and  what 
is  just,  and  based  on  what  the  facts 
merit. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  attempt  to 
get  past  the  screen  thrown  over  this  en- 
tire matter  by  the  United  Nations,  that 
we  shall  go  beyond  the  controlled  and 
filtered  news  which  emanates  from  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  we  shall  dis- 
cover just  what  we  have  really  done. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  the  question  of  whether  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuing  body,  I  should  like 
to  note  a  few  facts. 

In  the  history  of  this  body,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Congress  or  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session,  the  Senate  has  reaflBrmed 
its  rules.  It  is  a  matter  of  established 
precedent  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body.  That  is  one  of  the  intangibles 
in  the  American  constitutional  system. 
It  is  what  we  might  call  a  custom  or 
usage  or  tradition.  Of  course,  these  cus- 
toms, usages,  and  traditions  have  a  way 
of  becoming  as  much  parts  of  the  con- 
stitutional system  as  the  words  which 
appear  in  the  Constitution  itself,  and  as 
much  as  the  legal  precedents  established 
by  the  courts.  This  is  a  tradition  which 
is  well  established.  It  dates  back  to  the 
period  when  the  Congress  was  first  or- 
ganized, pursuant  to  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  written  Consti- 
tution, which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
American  constitutional  system,  unlike 
the  Constitution  of  Mother  Britain, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  great  charters 
and  statutes  of  the  common  law  and 
many  legal  and  political  traditions.  But 
if  we  think  broadly  in  terms  of  the  con- 
stitutional system,  we  cannot  think 
solely  in  terms  of  the  written  dociunent 
itself,  which  by  itself  has  no  vitality. 
The  Constitution  develops  through  cus- 
tom and  usage,  through  acts  of  Congress, 
through  judicial  interpretation,  and 
through  established  political  organisms. 
We  must  regard  this  tradition  and  prece- 
dent as  being  as  valid  a  part  of  the  con- 


stitutional system  as  is  the  doctrine  of 
Judicial  review,  which  was  established  in 
the  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison  m 
1803,  when  the  Supreme  Court  assimied 
for  itself  the  pwwer  to  be  the  arbiter  in 
all  matters  constitutional  and  took  for 
itself  the  power  to  determine  what  was 
vahd  under  the  Constitution  and  what 
was  invalid  under  the  Constitution. 

There  has  been  no  serious  challenge 
to  the  doctrine  of  judicial  review.  It  is 
an  established  part  of  our  constitutional 
system,  and,  m  the  opinion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas,  it  would  require  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  destroy  the 
doctrine,  the  principle,  the  precedent 
that  judicial  review  has  come  to  mean. 

For  example,  there  are  those  who  have 
contended  that  such  cases  as  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education  at  To- 
peka.  Kans..  in  1954  was  not  the  law  of 
the  land  because  the  court  cannot  make 
law.  or  that  the  court  did  not  base  its  de- 
cision primarily  on  legal  precedent  but 
on  certam  sociological  and  humanitarian 
reasoning  for  the  most  part.  Many  have 
held  that  that  decision  is  legally  un- 
sound, and  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  law  of  the  case,  and  I 
accept  it,  simply  because  I  accept  the 
doctrine  of  judicial  review.  Indeed,  as 
one  who  calls  himself  a  conservative,  I 
could  not  do  otherwise.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished precedent. 

But  by  the  same  token,  there  has  not 
yet  been  a  serious  challenge — and  cer- 
tainly there  has  not  been  a  successful 
challenge — to  the  notion  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  I  hold  that  this  is 
a  precedent  that  is  fully  as  vaUd  as  the 
precedent  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
bury  against  Madison.  The  Senate  is. 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  as.  a  continuing 
body.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not 
lightly  overturn  tradition  and  precedent 
merely  because  there  is  some  problem, 
either  real  or  imagined,  that  needs  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  moment,  because  it 
would  seem  to  be  convenient  to  change 
things  in  a  hurrj*  so  that  we  can  legis- 
late in  a  hurr>'. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT]  very  much,  and  ordi- 
narily I  follow  him  on  a  great  many 
questions.  But  a  moment  ago  he  said 
that  obstructionism  defies  efiBciency,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  That  is  true.  But 
in  a  democracy,  is  efiBciency  a  goal  to  be 
sought?  I  think  we  would  like  to  have 
our  administrative  agencies  and  our  ex- 
ecutive departments  run  as  eflBciently  as 
possible.  But  we  carmot  run  a  whole  so- 
ciety along  the  cardinal  principles  of 
good  administration  with  clear  lines  of 
control  and  authority  running  down- 
ward, and  conmiensurate  clear  lines  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  run- 
ning upward.  We  cannot  have  efiBciency 
everywhere  in  a  democratic  society. 

We  could,  by  revising  the  structure  and 
the  rules  of  the  Congress  and  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  the  Constitution  that 
bear  upon  the  Congress  and  its  operation, 
make  it  a  very  efBcient  body  indeed.  But 
we  do  not  want  it  to  be  efiBcient  to  the 
extent  that  it  operates  merely  as  sui  au- 
thoritarian body  that  rushes  through 
things  quickly  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience or  political  expediency  or  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  moment.  It  should 
be  in  a  measure  ineflJcient.    The  bicam- 


eral legislature  Is  not  conducive  to  effi- 
ciency. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son returned  from  France,  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  and  had  gone 
Into  effect.  Jefferson  was  having  coffee 
with  President  Washington  one  morning. 
Mr.  Jefferson  said : 

George,  tell  me,  why  did  you  create  a 
bicameral  Congresa?  Why  did  you  establish 
a  Congress  with  two  Chambers? 

Mr.  Wsishington  looked  at  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  noted  that  he  was  pouring  his 
coffee  into  his  saucer.   He  said : 

Tom,  why  do  you  pxjur  your  coffee  Into 
your  saucer? 

Mr.  Jefferson's  response  was: 
To  cool  It,  sir. 

Mr.  Washington  said : 

Tom,  that  Is  why  we  established  a  bi- 
cameral legislature,  a  bicameral  Congress,  so 
that  profKwed  legislation  could  be  poured 
from  one  Chamber  Into  another  to  cool  It. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  bad  legisla- 
tion would  have  gone  through  Congress 
if  it  had  been  unicameral  in  character? 
How  much  bad  legislation  would  we  have 
passed  in  haste  if  our  procedure  was  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  utmost  In  speed 
of  legislative  operation?  I  think  the 
Senate  rules  are  good.  They  themselves 
are  the  result  of  custom,  usage,  and 
evolving  tradition.  Would  it  not  be  a 
pity  if  we  here  wiped  them  out  for  the 
sake  of  expediency  at  this  time? 

The  Senate  is  and  must  be  regarded 
a  continuing  body. 

The  question  we  are  considering  Is  not 
a  civil  rights  issue.  I  get  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  that  argument. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  it  only  because  of 
the  comment  with  respect  to  President 
Washington. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  familiar  also  with  a  statement  that 
President  Washington  made  when  he 
was  talking  to  the  Congress,  not  merely 
to  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1794.  when  he 
said: 

It  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  otir 
Constitution  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
shall  prevail. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that 
comment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  famUiar  with  that 
quotation  from  the  remarks  by  Mr. 
Washington.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  I  shall  use  only  such 
of  President  Washington's  statements  as 
tend  to  support  my  argimients,  and  I 
shall  try  to  forget  those  that  support 
his;  but  I  might  note  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  added: 

The  wlU  of  the  majority  Is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  but  that  will,  to  be  right,  must  be 
reasonable. 

Certahily  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  I  think,  to 
establish  safeguards  for  the  minority. 
I  think  this  is  inherent  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  get  a  little  Ured  of 
hearing  this  Issue  always  referred  to  as 
a  clvU  rights  Issue.  It  Is  not  a  civil 
rights  Issue,  regardless  of  what  may  be 
one's  feelings  about  nile  XXll  and  re- 
gardless of  what  may  be  one's  feelings 
about  ciyll  rights  legislation.  The  issue 
is  whether  the  Senate  is  a  "continuing 
body. 

I  can  see  the  opening  of  a  virtual  Pan- 
dora's box  of  possibilities  if  we  should 
decide  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continu- 
ing body  and  could  readopt  its  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session. 

I  belong  to  the  minority  party,  and  I 
tremble  to  think  of  what  might  happen 
to  us  Republicans  at  the  beginning,  not 
necessarily  of  the  next  Congress,  but  of 
this  Congress.  Could  not  then  the  ma- 
jority write  its  own  niles  and  completely 
wipe  out  any  safeguards  the  minority 
party  may  have? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  my  good  friends 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  are 
going  to  do  this.  Certainly  I  know  that 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  with  his 
sense  of  fairplay  and  justice,  would  be 
no  party  to  writing  rules  which  would 
enable  the  Senate  to  nm  roughshod  over 
the  minority  party,  but  it  might  be  noted 
that  sometimes  pHjIitlcal  pressures  are 
very  great  and  the  pressures  of  the 
moment  might  make  it  appear  expedient 
to  suffocate  the  voice  of  the  minority 
party. 

It  is  also  altogether  possible — though 
in  this  past  election  It  did  not  seem  too 
probable — that  the  Republicans  will 
someday  become  a  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  this  action  could  work  in  the 
worst  interests  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  certainly 
should  be  given  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion and  consideration  by  those  who 
would  hold  that  this  body  is  not  contin- 
uous and  must  readopt  its  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  in  the  observation  tliat  in 
establishing  a  rule  of  law  or  a  rule 
of  procedure,  perhaps  the  wisest  test  as 
to  its  wisdom  is.  "What  can  bad  men  do 
with  this  rule?"  rather  than  "What  can 
be  done  with  it  by  good  men?" 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  raising  that  very  important  question. 
I  think  that  is  a  good  maxim  to  apply. 
I  think  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  bal- 
ance potential  evil  against  potential  good 
and  to  realize  that  in  attempting  to  do 
something  good  we  can  open  the  door 
for  great  evil..  There  are  times  when 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  illness. 
One  can  take  too  much  medicine  and  kill 
himself  with  it. 

I  think  this  is  something  upon  which 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
pause  to  reflect.  What  are  the  possi- 
bilities for  evil  which  could  be  wrought 
by  turning  over  a  precedent  which  is  as 
old  as  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution?  I  hope  we  shall  think  on 
it  carefully,  and  come  up  with  the  cor- 
rect answer. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced by  unanimous  consent,  read  the 
first  time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS : 

S.  295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  laws  prohibiting 
espionage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  during  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Eastland.) 
By  Mr.  PELX: 

SJ.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multl -State  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
Difltrlct  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  relating  to 
the  above  Joint  resolution,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
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RECESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
January  18,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  17  (legislative  day  of 
January  15),  1963: 

Federal  Housing  Commission 

Philip  N.  Brownsteln,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Federal  Housing  Conamlssioner. 

Renegotiation  Board 
Jack  Beaty,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  vice  Russell 
A.  Stuart,  resigned. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Prank  Kowalskl,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 

Board  for  the   term   expiring   April   9,    1967, 

vice  Thomas  James  Donegan,  term  expired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians  3:  17:  That  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith. 

Almighty  God,  whom  we  reverently 
worship  in  these  moments  of  prayer, 
may  there  be  mediated  unto  us  and 
channeled  through  us  a  larger  measure 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  there 
is  often  within  our  souls  a  strange 
mingling  of  faith  and  fear,  of  affirma- 
tion and  denial,  of  courage  and 
cowardice. 

Grant  that  we  may  seek  to  have  a 
greater  part  in  lifting  the  anxieties  of 
groping  humanity  Into  anthems  of  Joy 


and  praise  and  may  the  terrors  wh«,.K 
haunt  the  mind  of  man,  be  suppiIntS 
by  the  shouts  of  triumph  and  oeaS. 

May  all  who  hold  positions  of  leS^ 
ship  and  trust  daily  find  their  heSi 
enlarged  and  enriched  with  the  guldirvf 
and  strengthening  ministry  of  Thv  w^ 
Spirit.  '  ""*y 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  nf 
our  Salvation.    Amen.  '^^'^amof 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  January  14,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved.  "** 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  20 
United  States  Code,  sections  42  and  43 
has  reappointed  Mr.  Ftjlbright  and  Mr 
Anderson  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NATHANIEL    A.    DENMAN    AND    LU- 
CILLE G.  DENMAN  AGAINST  JOHN 
•       W.  McCORMACK  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement. 

The  Chair,  in  his  representative  capac- 
ity, and  the  following  Members  In  their 
representative  capacity:  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  F.  Bradford  Morse,  William 
H.  Bates,  Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Hast- 
ings Keith.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  and 
James  A.  Burke,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  in  his  official  capacity,  have  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  case  of  Nathaniel  A.  Denman 
and  others  against  John  W.  McCormack 
and  others.  Under  the  precedents  of  the 
House,  the  Chair,  the  Members  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  and  the  Clerk  are  unable 
to  comply  with  this  surmnons  without  the 
consent  of  the  House,  the  privileges  of  the 
House  being  involved.  The  Chaii ,  on  be- 
half of  himself,  the  Members  heretofore 
referred  to,  and  the  Clerk,  submits  the 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  summons. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— Civil  action  file  No.  62-434-J] 

Nathaniel  A.  Denman  and  Lttctlxe  G.  Den- 
man, Plaintuts,  v.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Joseph  William  Martin,  Jr.,  P.  BRAnroRD 
MoRSK,  William  H.  Bates,  Thomas  J.  Lank, 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Hastings  Keith, 
Laurence  Citrtis,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
James  A.  Burke,  Leverett  Saltohstall, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  and  Ralph  B.  Rob- 
erts, Defendants 

sitmmons 
To    the   Above-Named   Defendants: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  Nathaniel  A.  Denman,  whose 
address  is  Box  689,  Falmouth,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass..  an  answer  to  the  complaint  which 
Is  herewith  served  upon  you,  within  60  day* 
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after  service  of  this  summons  upon  you, 
exclusive  of  the  day  of  service.  If  you  faU  to 
do  so,  Judgment  by  default  wUl  b«  taken 
against  you  for  the  relief  demanded  In  the 

comply' '^'• 

John  A.  Caicavan, 

Clerk  of  the  Court. 
John  F.  Davts, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  January  2,  1963. 
A  true  copy.  ^ 

Attest : 

WnxiAM  H.   Baldwin. 

Deputy  U.S.  Marshal. 
Note. — This  summons  is  issued  pursuant 
to  rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
a  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  Chair  has 
sent  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
case  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

January  17,  1963. 
The  Honorable  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice. 

Sib:  I  did  on  last  evening.  January  16,  ac- 
cept service  in  the  case  of  Denman  v.  Mc- 
Cormack et  al.,  from  Deputy  tJ.S.  Marshal 
Morina.  I  have  afked  the  deputy  marshal 
to  present  this  summons  and  letter  to  you 
so  that  you  may  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

Sincerely, 
;  John  W.  McCormack. 


ELECTION   OF   MEMBERS   TO   COM- 
MITTEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  107)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Ways  and 
Means: 

Ross  Bass,  of  Tennessee;  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
of  Virginia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPOSITION  OP  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  108)  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  during  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
be  composed  of  35  members; 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall  be 
composed  of  50  members; 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall 
be  composed  of  37  members; 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  be  composed  of  31  members; 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colxmi- 
bla  shall  t>e  composed  of  25  members; 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  be  composed  of  31  members; 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be 
^  composed  of  33  members; 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  be  composed  of  31  members; 

The  Committee  on  House  Administration 
shall  be  composed  of  25  members; 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  compoeed  of  33  members; 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  composed  of  33  members; 


The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  be 
composed  of  35  members; 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  shaU  be  composed  of  31  members; 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  ajid  ClvU 
Service   shall    be  composed   of   25  members: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  be 
composed  of  34  members;  and 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics shall   be   composed   of   31   members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 
Mr.   MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  109)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers, be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

Conunittee  on  Agriculture:  Harold  D. 
Cooley.  of  North  Carolina,  chairman;  W.  R. 
Poage.  of  Texas;  George  M.  Grant,  of  Ala- 
bama; E.  C.  Gathlngs,  of  Arkansas;  John  L. 
McMillan,  of  South  Carolina;  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy,  of  Mississippi;  Watkins  M.  Abbltt, 
of  Virginia:  Paul  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri;  Har- 
lan Hagen,  of  California;  Lester  R.  Johnson, 
of  Wisconsin;  D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  of 
Florida;  Frank  A.  Stubblefleld,  of  Kentucky; 
Ralph  R.  Harding,  of  Idaho;  G.  Elliott  Hagan. 
of  Georgia;  Graham  Purcell,  of  Texas;  James 
H.  Morrison,  of  Louisiana;  Benjamin  C.  Ro- 
senthal, of  New  York;  Robert  B.  Duncan,  of 
Oregon;  Alec  G.  Olson,  of  Minnesota:  Robert 
L.  Leggett,  of  California;  Spark  M.  Matsu- 
naga,  of  Hawaii. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Clarence 
Cannon,  of  Missouri,  chairman;  George  H. 
Mahon,  of  Texas;  Harry  R.  Sheppard.  of 
California;  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas;  Michael 
J.  Klrwan,  of  Ohio;  Jamie  L.  Whltten,  of 
Mississippi;  George  W  Andrews,  of  Alabama; 
John  J.  Rooney,  of  New  York;  J.  Vaughan 
Gary,  of  Virginia;  John  E.  Pogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes.  of  Florida;  Otto 
E.  Passman,  of  Louisiana;  Joe  L.  Evins,  of 
Tennessee;  John  P.  Shelley,  of  California; 
Edward  P.  Boland,  of  Massachusetts;  William 
H.  Natcher.  of  Kentucky;  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Wlnfteld  K.  Denton,  of  Indi- 
ana; Tom  Steed,  of  Oklahoma;  Joseph  M. 
Montoya.  of  New  Mexico;  George  E.  Shipley, 
of  Illinois;  John  M.  Slack.  Jr.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; John  Lesinski,  of  Michigan;  John  J. 
Flynt.  Jr..  of  Georgia;  Neal  Smith,  of  Iowa; 
Robert  N.  Glalmo.  of  Connecticut;  Julia  But- 
ler Hansen,  of  Washington;  Edward  R.  Fin- 
negan.  of  Illinois;  Charles  S.  Joelson,  of  New 
Jersey;  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  of  New  York. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Carl  Vin- 
son, of  Georgia,  chairman;  L  Mendel  Rivers, 
of  South  Carolina;  PhlHp  J.  Phllbin.  of 
Massachusetts;  F.  Edward  Hebert.  of  Louisi- 
ana; Arthur  Wlnstead,  of  MissLssippi;  Melvln 
Price,  of  Illinois;  O.  C.  Fisher,  of  Texas; 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr.,  of  Virginia;  Clyde  Doyle, 
of  California;  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Florida; 
Richard  E.  Lankford.  of  Maryland;  George 
Huddleston.  Jr.,  of  Alabama;  James  A. 
Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania;  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
of  New  York;  Jeffery  Cohelan.  of  California; 
Victor  Wlckersham,  of  Oklahoma;  Otis  O. 
Pike,  of  New  York;  Joe  M.  Kllgore.  of  Texas; 
Richard  (Dick)  Ichord,  of  Missouri;  Luclen 
N.  Nedzl,  of  Michigan;  Clarence  D.  Long,  of 
Maryland . 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Wright  Patman.  of  Texas,  chairman;  Albert 
Rains,  of  Alabama;  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of 
New  York;  William  A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B  )  Sullivan,  of 
Missouri;     Henry    S.    Reuss,    of    Wisconsin; 


Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  Ohio;  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
of  Ohio:  WUUam  S.  Moorhead.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr..  of  Georgia; 
Fernand  J.  St.  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas;  Claude  Pepper, 
of  Florida;  Joseph  G.  Minlsh.  of  New  Jersey; 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  of  Georgia;  Richard  T. 
Hanna.  of  California;  Bernard  P.  Grabowskl, 
of  Connecticut;  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
John  L.  McMillan,  of  South  Carolina,  chair- 
man; Thomas  G.  Abernethy.  of  Mississippi; 
Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia;  WUllam  L. 
Dawson,  of  Illinois;  John  Bell  Williams,  of 
Mississippi;  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New  York; 
John  Dowdy,  of  Texas;  George  Huddleston. 
Jr..  of  Alabama;  Basil  L.  Whltener,  of  North 
Carolina;  Jeffery  Cohelan,  of  Cfdlfornla. 
Fernand  J.  St.  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island; 
James  W.  Trimble,  of  Arkansas;  B.  F.  Slsk, 
of  California;  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.,  of  Michi- 
gan; G  Elliott  Hagan,  of  Georgia. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor :  Adam 
C.  Powell,  of  New  York,  chairman;  Carl  D. 
Perkins,  of  Kentucky;  Phil  M.  Landrum,  of 
Georgia;  Edith  Green,  of  Oregon;  James 
Roosevelt,  of  California;  Prank  Thompson. 
Jr..  of  New  Jersey;  Elmer  J.  HoUand.  of 
Pennsylvania;  John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Roman  C.  Puclnskl.  of  Ullnola;  Dom- 
Inick  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey;  John  Brade- 
mas,  of  Indiana;  James  G.  O'Hara,  of  Mich- 
igan; Ralph  J.  Scott,  of  North  Carolina; 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  of  New  York;  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  of  California;  Carlton  R.  Sickles,  of 
Maryland;  Sam  M.  Gibbons,  of  Florida; 
Thomas  P.  Gill,  of  HawaU. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Thomas  E. 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman;  Clement 
J.  Zablockl.  of  Wisconsin;  Omar  Burleson, 
of  Texas;  Edna  F.  Kelly,  of  New  York;  Wayne 
L.  Hays,  of  Ohio;  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr., 
of  Alabama;  J.  L.  Pllcher,  of  Georgia;  Bar- 
ratt  O'Hara,  of  lUlnols;  L.  H.  Fountain,  of 
North  Carolina;  Dante  B,  PatceU.  of  Florida; 
Leonard  Farbsteln,  of  New  York;  Charles  C. 
Dlggs.  Jr.,  of  Michigan;  Llndley  Beckworth. 
of  Texas;  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr..  of  Dela- 
ware; William  T.  Murphy,  of  Illinois;  Cor- 
nelius E.  GaUagher,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert 
N.  C.  Nix.  of  Pennsylvania;  John  S.  Monagan. 
of  Connecticut;  Donald  M.  Fraser.  of  Minne- 
sota; Ronald  Brooks  Cameron,  of  California. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
William  L.  Dawson,  of  EUnols,  chairman; 
Chet  HollQeld,  of  California;  Jack  Brooks, 
of  Texas;  L.  H.  Fountain,  of  North  Carolina; 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr.,  of  Virginia;  John  A.  Blat- 
nik.  of  Minnesota;  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Ala- 
bama; Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland;  John 
E.  Moss,  of  California;  Dante  B.  Fascell,  of 
Florida:  Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin;  John 
S.  Monagan.  of  Connecticut;  Richard  E. 
Lankford.  of  Maryland;  Torbert  H.  Macdon- 
ald. of  Massachusetts;  J.  Edward  Roush.  of 
Indiana;  WUUam  S.  Moorhead.  of  Pennsyl- 
lania;  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey: 
W^m.  J.  Randall,  of  Missouri;  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Omar  Burleson,  of  Texas,  chairman;  Samuel 
N.  Friedel,  of  Maryland;  Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
of  South  Carolina;  Wayne  L.  Hays,  of  Ohio; 
Paul  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri;  George  M.  Rhodes, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Prank  Thom.pson,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey;  Watkins  M.  Abbltt,  of  Virginia; 
Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennessee;  John  J.  Mc- 
Fall.  of  California;  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr..  of 
Louisiana;  Carl  D.  Perkins,  of  Kentucky; 
John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sam  M.  Gib- 
bons, of  Florida. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  of  Colorado,  chairman; 
Leo  W.  OBrlen,  of  New  York;  Walter  Rogers, 
of  Texas;  James  A.  Haley,  of  Florida;  Ed 
Edmondson.  of  Oklahoma;  Walter  8.  Baring. 
of  Nevada;  Thomas  G.  Morris,  of  New  Mex- 
ico; Ralph  J.  Rivers,  of  Alaska;  Roy  A.  Tay- 
lor, of  North  Carolina;  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
of  California;   Hugh  L.  Carey,  of  New  York; 
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Morrla  K.  Udall.  of  Arlaona;  Elizabeth  Kee. 
of  Weet  Virginia;  Ray  Roberts,  of  Texas; 
Robert  B.  Duncan,  of  Oregon;  Compton  I. 
White,  Jr.,  of  Idaho;  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia;  Edward  R.  Roybal,  of  California; 
Thomas  P.  GUI,  of  Hawaii. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man; John  Bell  Williams,  of  Mississippi; 
Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  of  Alabama;  Barley  O. 
Staggers,  of  West  Virginia;  Walter  Rogers,  of 
Texas;  Samuel  N.  Prledel,  of  Maryland;  Tor- 
bert  H.  Macdonald,  of  Massachusetts;  George 
M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania;  John  Jarman, 
of  Oklahoma;  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  of  New  York; 
John  E.  Moss,  of  California;  John  D.  Dlngell, 
of  Michigan;  Paul  Q.  Rogers,  of  Florida; 
Robert  W.  Hemphill,  of  South  Carolina; 
Dan  Rostenkowskl,  of  Illinois;  James  C. 
Healey,  of  New  York;  Horace  R.  Komegay, 
of  North  Carolina;  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  of  Mis- 
souri; Glllls  William  Long,  of  Louisiana; 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  of  California. 

Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary:  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler,  of  New  York,  chairman;  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter, of  Pennsylvania;  Michael  A.  Pelghan,  of 
Ohio;  Frank  Chelf,  of  Kentucky;  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  of  LoulElana;  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey;  E.  L.  Forrester,  of  Georgia;  By- 
ron G.  Rogers,  of  Colorado;  Harold  D.  Dono- 
hue,  of  Massachusetts;  Jack  Brooks,  of  Tex- 
as; William  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia;  Robert  T. 
Ashmore,  of  South  Carolina;  John  Dowdy, 
of  Texas;  Basil  L.  Whltener,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Roland  V.  Llbonati,  of  Illinois;  Her- 
man Toll,  of  Pennsylvania;  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeler,  of  Wisconsin;  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of 
New  York;  James  C.  Cor  man,  of  California; 
William  L.  St.  Onge,  of  Connecticut;  George 
F.  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Herbert  C.  Bonner,  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman;  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland; 
Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan,  of  Mis- 
souri; T.  A.  Thompson,  of  Louisiana;  Frank 
M.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  L.  Ash- 
ley, of  Ohio;  John  D.  Dlngell,  of  Michigan; 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina:  Alton 
Lennon,  of  North  Carolina;  Thomas  N.  Down- 
ing, of  Virginia;  Bob  Casey,  of  Texas;  James 
A.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Vanlk, 
of  Ohio;  Harlan  Hagen,  of  California;  Edith 
Green,  of  Oregon;  Paul  G.  Rogers,  of  Florida; 
Frank  A.  Stubblefleld,  of  Kentucky;  John  M. 
Murphy,  of  New  York. 

Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service: 
Tom  Murray,  of  Tennessee,  chairman;  James 
H.  MorrlEon,  of  Louisiana;  Thaddeus  J.  Dul- 
skl,  of  New  York;   David   N.   Henderson,  of 
North  Carolina;   Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana; 
Morris    K.   Udall,    of   Arizona;    Domlnlck    V. 
Daniels,  of  New  Jersey;   Llndley  Beckworth, 
of  Texas;   Harley  O.  Staggers,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia;   Robert    N.    C.   Nix.   of   Pennsylvania; 
Everett  G.  Burkhalter,  of  California;  W.  Don- 
Ion  Edwards,  of  California;   Joe  R.  Pool,  of 
Texas;  Albert  W.  Watson,  of  South  Carolina. 
Committee   on   Public   Works:    Charles   A. 
Buckley,  of  New  York,  chairman;  George  H. 
Fallon,  of  Maryland;  Clifford  Davis,  of  Ten- 
nessee;    John     A.    Blatnlk,     of    Minnesota; 
Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama;  John  C.  Klu- 
czynskl,  of  Illinois;  T.  A.  Thompson,  of  Loui- 
siana;   Jim    Wright,   of    Texas;    Kenneth    J. 
Gray,  of  lUlnols;  Frank  M.  Clark,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Ed  Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma;  John 
J.    McFall,    of    California;    John    Young,    of 
Texas;  Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California;  W.  J. 
Bryan    Dom,    of   South    Carolina;    David    N. 
Henderson,  of  North  Carolina;  Arnold  Olsen, 
of  Montana;  Harold  M.  Ryan,  of  Michigan; 
J.  Russell  Tuten,  of  Georgia;  John  M.  Mur- 
phy, of  New  York. 

Committee  on  Rules :  Howard  W.  Smith,  of 
Virginia,  chairman;  William  M.  Colmer.  of 
Mlaslsslppl;  Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Indiana; 
James  J.  Delaney.  of  New  York;  James  W. 
Trimble,  of  Arkansas;  Homer  Thornberry.  of 
Texas;  Richard  Boiling,  of  Missouri;  Thomas 


P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts;  Carl  Elliott, 
of  Alabama;  B.  F.  Sisk,  of  California. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics; 
George  P.  Miller,  of  California,  chairman; 
Olln  E.  Teague.  of  Texas:  Joseph  E.  Karth, 
of  Minnesota;  Ken  Hechler.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Emillo  Q.  DcKldario,  of  Connecticut; 
J.  Edward  Roush,  of  Indiana;  Thomas  G. 
Morris,  of  New  Mexico;  Bob  Casey,  of  Texas; 
Wm.  J.  Randall,  of  Missouri:  John  W.  Davis, 
of  Georgia;  William  Fltts  Ryan,  of  New- 
York;  Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  Vire;lnla;  Joe 
D.  Waggonner,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana;  Edward  J. 
Patten,  of  New  Jersey:  Richard  Fulton,  of 
Tennessee;  Don  Fuqua,  of  Florida:  Nell 
Staebler,  of  Michigan;  Carl  Albert,  of  Okl.i- 
homa. 

Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activitie.s: 
Francis  E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  chair- 
man; Clyde  Doyle,  of  California:  Edwin  E 
Willis,  of  Louisiana;  William  M  Tuck,  of 
Virginia;  Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Olln  E. 
Teague,  of  Texas,  chairman;  W.  J  Bryan 
Dom.  of  South  Carolina;  Elizabeth  Kee,  of 
West  Virginia;  James  A.  Haley,  of  Florida; 
Walter  S.  Baring,  of  Nevada:  Robert  A  Ever- 
ett, of  Tennessee;  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  of  New 
York;  Roland  V.  Llbonati,  of  Illinois:  Har- 
ris B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  Delaware;  Horace  R. 
Komegay,  of  North  Carolina;  Ray  Roberts, 
of  Texas;  Robert  T.  Secrest,  of  Ohio;  W,  Eton- 
Ion  Edwards,  of  California:  John  O.  Marsh, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia;  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  of 
California. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ELECTION  TO   STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  110)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Ben  F. 
Jensen,  of  Iowa:  Walt  Horan,  of  Washing- 
ton; Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan;  Harold  C. 
Ostertag.  of  New  York;  Frank  T.  Bow,  of 
Ohio;  Charles  Raper  Jonas,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Melvln  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin;  Elford 
A.  Cederberg.  of  Michigan;  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb, of  California:  John  J.  Rhodes,  of 
Arizona;  John  R.  Pillion,  of  New  York;  Wil- 
liam E.  Mlnshall.  of  Ohio;  Robert  H. 
Michel,  of  Illinois:  Silvo  O.  Conte,  of 
Massachusetts;  William  H.  MUliken,  Jr.,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Earl  Wilson,  of  Indiana:  Odin 
Langen.  of  Minnesota. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Paul  F.  Schenck.  of  Ohio;  Robert  J.  Corbett. 
of  Pennsylvania;  John  B.  Bennett,  of  Michi- 
gan; Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  of  California; 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan; 
Charles  E.  Goodell,  of  New  York;  John  Kyi, 
of  Iowa;   John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Rules:  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
of  Ohio;  Katharine  St.  George,  of  New  York; 
H.  Allen  Smith,  of  California;  Elmer  J.  Hoff- 
man, of  Illinois;  William  H.  Avery,  of  Kansas. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  John  W. 
Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin;  Howard  H.  Baker,  of 
Tennessee;  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri; 
Victor  A.  Knox,  of  Michigan;  James  B.  Utt, 
of  California;  Jackson  E.  Betts.  of  Ohio; 
Bruce  Alger,  of  Texas;  Steven  B.  Derounlan, 
of  New  York;  Herman  T.  Schneebell,  of 
Pennsylvania.  j 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MINORITY  WHIP  AND  CHAIRMAN 
OP  THE  REPUBLICAN  POUCY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  conference 
it  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  Republican  conference  has 
unanimously  approved  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends)  as  minority 
whip  and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House  for 
the  remainder  of  the  88th  Congress 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT   ECONOMIC   COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  15  United  States  Code  1024(a), 
as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Path  AN,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Bolung. 
of  Missouri;  Mr.  Boccs,  of  Louisiana; 
Mr.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, of  Michigan;  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  KiLBURN,  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

January  15.  1963. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakek. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
in  the  Clerk's  office  at  12  noon  on  January 
15.  1963.  and  said  to  contain  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
'H.  DOC.  NO.  39) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  507,  81st  Congress.  I  transmit  here- 
with the  12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1962. 

Jomr  F.  Kkxnxdt. 
Thk  Whtte  Hottse,  January  IS,  1963. 


BUDGET  MESSAGE  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT. 1964  (H.  DOC.  NO.  15) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read, 
and.  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  this  message  I  present  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964. 

The  Federal  budget  has  a  double  im- 
portance: It  is  an  agenda  of  our  pur- 
poses and  priorities  In  the  form  of  a 
plan  for  the  conduct  and  financing  of 
the  pubUc  business.  It  Is  also  the  most 
powerful  single  tool  the  Nation  possesses 
for  linking  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  in  a  common  effort 
to  achieve  and  maintain  national  pros- 
perity. This  budget  presents  a  financial 
plan  for  the  eflScient  and  frugal  con- 
duct of  the  public  business,  and  it  pro- 
poses measures  to  set  the  United  States 
firmly  on  the  road  to  maximum  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  purchasing  power. 

This  budget  is  presented  in  a  national 
economic  climate  which  is  greatly  im- 
proved over  that  of  2  years  ago.  but 
which  is  capable  of  substantial  further 
improvement.  In  the  last  2  years,  our 
total  real  output  of  goods  and  services 
has  Increased  by  9  percent;  total  wage 
payments  have  risen  by  10  percent;  cor- 
porate profits  have  gone  up  by  18  per- 
cent; and  well  over  a  million  additional 
nonfarm  /ob6  have  been  created.  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  level  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  the  most  stable 
in  the  world,  and  we  have  substantially 
reduced  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  rest  on  this 
record.  The  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy in  1962  fell  below  our  expectations. 
The  gap  between  economic  performance 
and  potential  which  opened  up  in  1957 
has  not  yet  been  closed.  Unutilized  pro- 
ductive capacity  remains  too  large,  and 
imemployment  remains  too  high.  Our 
rate  of  economic  growth  lags  behind  our 
capability.  We  must  not  allow  the  prog- 
ress of  the  last  2  years  to  blunt  the  recog- 
nition that  our  economy  can  produce 
both  more  jobs  and  greater  abundance 
than  it  is  now  doing. 

Our  economy  has  been  falling  short  of 
Its  productive  potential  for  more  than  5 
years  because  total  demand  for  goods 
and  services  by  consumers  and  business 
firms  has  been  insufficient  to  keep  the 
economy  operating  at  capacity.  Yet.  in 
the  face  of  this  persistent  inadequacy 
of  overall  demand,  the  purchases  of  con- 
sumers and  business  firms  have  been 
restrained  by  tax  and  other  collections — 
Federal,  State,  and  local— which  now 
total  over  $150  bUlion  a  year. 

The  checkrein  of  taxes  on  private 
spending  and  productive  Incentives  must 
be  loosened  if  our  economy  is  to  perform 


at  maximum  efficiency.  To  that  end — 
aa  I  pledged  last  year— the  1964  budget 
incorporates  a  major  program  of  tax  re- 
duction and  reform,  designed  to  help 
speed  the  economy  toward  full  employ- 
ment and  a  higher  rate  of  growth  with 
price  stability. 

Although,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
the  economic  expansion  induced  by  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  may  be  expected  to 
yield  a  higher  level  of  Government  reve- 
nues than  the  present  tax  system  affords, 
the  initial  effect  of  the  proposed  tax  pro- 
gram will  be  a  revenue  loss.  In  this 
setting,  I  have  felt  obUged  to  limit 
severely  my  1964  expenditure  proposals. 
In  national  defense  and  sp>ace  pro- 
grams— where  false  economy  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  our  national  interest  or 
even  our  national  survival — I  have  pro- 
ix)sed  expenditure  increases.  Fixed  in- 
terest charges  on  the  debt  will  also  rise. 
But  total  1964  expenditures  for  all  other 
programs  in  the  administrative  budget, 
taken  together,  have  been  held  to  this 
year's  level,  and  even  reduced  somewhat. 
Within  this  total,  increases  have  been 
confined  to  those  areas  most  important 
to  the  Nation's  current  welfare  and  fu- 
ture growth,  and  these  will  be  offset — 
indeed,  slightly  more  than  offset — by  the 
reductions  I  am  recommending  in  ex- 
penditures under  other  programs. 

In  presenting  this  budget  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  plan  for  1964,  1  am 
giving  major  emphasis  to  a  consolidated 
cash  presentation,  covering  not  only  the 
administrative  budget  but  also  other 
Federal  activities — mainly  the  social  se- 
curity, highway,  and  other  trust  funds. 
This  provides  a  much  more  complete 
picture  of  governmental  activities  and 
finances  than  the  administrative  budget. 
It  is  in  accord  with  recommendations 
made  by  nongovernmental  groups  and 
independent  scholars  that  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  comprehensive  budgetary  con- 
cept be  used. 

On  this  basis,  after  taking  into  account 
the  revenue  loss  associated  with  my  tax 
recommendations,  total  receipts  from  the 
public  in  fiscal  year  1964  are  estimated 
at  $112.2  billion,  total  payments  to  the 
public  at  $122.5  billion,  with  a  resulting 
excess  of  payments  of  $10.3  billion. 

This  step  toward. consideration  of  the 
Governments  program  and  budget  in 
more  complete  form  than  heretofore 
entails  no  change  in  the  legal  status  of 
the  trust  funds ;  the  assets  of  these  funds 
will  be  held  inviolate  as  always.  More- 
over, the  administrative  budget,  which 
has  received  the  most  attention  in  the 
past,  continues  to  be  identified.  Using 
this  older  concept,  which  covers  only 
Government -owned  funds  and  thus  ex- 
cludes trust  fund  transactions,  the  out- 
look is  for  receipts  of  $86.9  billion  in 
1964.  expenditiu-es  of  $98.8  billion,  and 
an  excess  of  expenditures  totaling  $11.9 
billion. 

A  third  concept  of  Federal  finances, 
which  is  used  in  our  national  income  ac- 
counts, provides  an  important  measure 
of  the  economic  impact  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  activities;  Federal  fiscal 
data  in  these  terms  are  estimated  on  an 
accrual  rather  than  a  cash  basis,  in- 
cluding the  trust  funds  but  eliminating 
transactions  not  directly  affecting  pro- 


duction and  income.  These  data  indi- 
cate an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  of  $7.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Whichever  meastire  is  u^ed,  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  my  proposed  tax  program 
will  be  to  increase  the  deficit  which 
would  otherwise  be  incurred  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  In  accepting  this 
prospect,  I  have  considered  both  the 
lessons  of  the  recent  past  and  the  out- 
look for  the  future. 

The  sluggish  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  recent  years  has  not  produced  the  rev- 
enues required  to  obtain  budget  surpluses 
under  our  present  tax  system.  During 
the  past  5  fiscal  years,  on  an  adminis- 
trative budget  basis,  the  Government's 
cumulative  deficits  totaled  $24.3  billion. 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  original 
budget  estimates  of  cimiulative  surpluses 
totaling  $8.0  billion.  The  major  reason 
for  the  shortfall  was  the  continued 
failure  of  the  economy  to  reach  the  levels 
which  had  been  assumed  as  reasonable. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  restraining 
effects  of  the  tax  system  on  the  economy 
were  not  adequately  recognized. 
Summary  of  FeAeral  receipU  and  paymenta 
(Fiscal  yMUTs.     In  bUllonsl 


niescripUon 

1     1962 

1063 

I9r>4 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

I'txleral  rvceipt.s: 

A.imiiu^lrativc  I'Udprt 

receipt!"... 

$S1  i 

$K5.S 
26.9 

J^  5 

Trust  fund  receipts 

2V3 

Peduct       intrajfovem- 

metital  transactions 

3.8 

8.9 

4.2 

Tola;  cash  receipts 

from  the  puhlic... 

101.9 

108.4 

112  2 

Add  adju.^tment   (rom 

ca&l)  to  accniai  basos 

2.5 

L4 

_  1 

Deduct    receipt*   from 

loans,  proi^rty  sale,-;, 
au J  oilier  adjustments 

.4 

LO 

.7 

National  income  ac- 

count   receipts— 

fedorul  sector 

104.0 

106.8 

111.4 

Federal  payments: 

Admini.^tjatlvc  budget 

expenditures. 

87.8 

•13 

98.8 

Trust    fund    eipendl- 

tures  (Including  Gov- 

ernment -  spon.oored 

cnterprL-ie?) 

2S.2 

27.3 

28.4 

Deduct       Inira^ovem- 

memat     tmn.saction' 

and      other     adjusts 

UlClltf.. 

5.3 

4.8 

4.7 

Total     ca>h     pay. 

men  is      to      Lbo 

public     

107.7 

116.8 

122.  .5 

Add  adjustment   from 

cash  to  accrual  l)a8is 

.9 

.3 

-.1 

Deduct  disbursements 

for  loans,  land   pur- 

chases,    ajid     oilier 

adjustments 

2.9 

3.9 

.T  4 

Nat)on.il      income 

account  rx|)fndi- 

tures  —    Federal 

sector 

105.7 

US.  2 

119.0 

Exce-s  of  receipts  (+)  or 

r>ayments  (-): 
Adiiiiiiistrativc  budpet. 

-6.4 

-8.8  ' 

-11.9 

Receipts  from  and  pav-  1 

ments  to  the  public... 

-5.8 

-8.3 

-10.3 

National    income     ac- 

counts—Federal  sec- 

tor  

-1.7 

-4.8 

-7.6 

Note  —Receipts.  Inchidinfj  those  on  a  national  Income 
account  basis,  reflt>ct  retroactively  u>  Jan.  1. 1962.  revenue 
losses  occa.-;ionpd  by  both  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  and 
the  1962  adminl.nratlve  depredation  reform.  To  thl5 
extent  rec^'ipt^  shown  for  fiscal  1962  difler  from  tbo<« 
published  to  date  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  national  income  accounts. 

This   Issue  must  be  faced  8<iuarely. 
Our  present  choice  Is  not  between  a  tax 
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cut  and  a  balanced  budget.  The  choice, 
rather,  Is  between  chronic  deficits  aris- 
ing out  of  a  slow  rate  of  economic 
growth,  and  temporary  deficits  stem- 
ming from  a  tax  program  designed  to 
promote  fuller  use  of  our  resources  and 
more  rapid  economic  growth.  Consider- 
ations of  sound  fiscal  [>olicy  as  well  as 
concern  for  the  Nation's  economic  well- 
being  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that 
the  latter  choice  is  the  only  sensible  one. 
Unless  we  release  the  tax  brake  which  is 
holding  back  oxir  economy,  it  is  likely  to 
continue  to  operate  below  its  potential. 
Federal  receipts  are  likely  to  remain  dis- 
appointingly low,  and  budget  deficits  are 
likely  to  persist.  Adoption  of  the  tax 
program  I  am  proposing  will  strengthen 
our  Nation's  economic  vitality,  and  by  so 
doing,  will  provide  the  basis  for  sharply 
increased  budget  revenues  in  future 
years. 

Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  expand- 
ing economic  activity  and  rising  Federal 
revenues  in  the  years  ahead  does  not 
mean  that  Federal  outlays  should  rise  in 
proportion  to  such  revenue  increases. 
As  the  tax  cut  becomes  fully  effective  and 
the  economy  climbs  toward  full  employ- 
ment, a  substantial  part  of  the  revenue 
increases  must  go  toward  eliminating  the 
transitional  deficit.  Although  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  certain  expendi- 
tures, we  shall  continue,  and  indeed  in- 
tensify, our  effort  to  include  in  our  fiscal 
program  only  those  expenditures  which 
meet  strict  criteria  of  fulfilling  impor- 
tant national  needs.  Federal  outlays 
must  be  incurred  only  where  the  result- 
ing benefits  to  the  security  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  American  people  are  clearly 
worth  the  costs. 

Furthermore,  we  shall  maintain  pres- 
sure on  each  department  and  agency  to 
improve  its  productivity  and  efficiency. 
Through  improved  management  tech- 
niques, installation  of  modem  equip- 
ment, and  better  coordination  of  agency 
programs,  important  productivity  gains 
have  already  been  realized,  and  further 
advances  will  be  forthcoming.  I  mean  to 
insure  that  in  each  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs,  objectives  are  achieved  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  Federal  deficit  which  will  be  in- 
curred in  fiscal  year  1964  should  neither 
raise  fears  of  inflation  nor  cause  in- 
creased concern  about  our  balance  of  in- 
ternational payments.  With  the  tools 
of  monetary  policy  and  debt  manage- 
ment always"  available,  our  program  for 
sustained  economic  expansion  with  in- 
creasing productivity  is  an  objective 
quite  compatible  with  continuance  of  the 
relative  price  stability  we  have  known  in 
recent  years;  this  is  of  importance  not 
only  at  home  but  also  for  our  foreign 
trade.  Moreover,  the  favorable  effects 
of  a  strong  economic  expansion  on  the 
profitability  of  domestic  investment  and 
on  the  productivity  of  American  indus- 
try, in  combination  with  all  of  our  efforts 
to  achieve  balance-of -payments  equilib- 
rium, will  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  dollar,  as  our  friends  abroad  increas- 
ingly recognize. 

TAX    RECOMMENIIATIONS    AND    RECEIPTS 

My  tax  proposals  include  substantial 
permanent  reductions  in  individual  and 


corporation  income  tax  rates  as  well  as 
a  number  of  important  structural 
changes  designed  to  encourage  economic 
growth,  increase  the  equity  of  our  tax 
system,  and  simplify  our  tax  laws  and 
administration.  Some  reductions  in 
rates  would  start  in  the  calendar  year 
1963.  The  remainder  of  the  program, 
including  additional  income  tax  rate  re- 
ductions for  both  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, together  with  stiuctural  re- 
forms and  other  revisions,  would  become 
effective  in  1964  and  1965.  The  entire 
tax  program,  which  I  will  shortly  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  as  a  single  com- 
prehensive measure,  is  a  major  step  in 
the  effort  to  strengthen  and  improve  our 
tax  system. 

The  recommended  tax  rate  reductions 
extend  over  every  bracket  of  individual 
income  tax  rates.  The  largest  propor- 
tionate tax  reductions,  measured  as  a 
percentage  of  tax  liability  and  in  relation 
to  the  total  revenue  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment, are  proposed  for  those  with  the 
lowest  incomes.  The  recommendations 
also  provide  for  more  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment through  changes  affecting  the  tax 
base  and  remove  certain  tax  concessions 
that  will  be  no  longer  appropriate.  In 
every  respect,  the  proposals  are  consist- 
ent with  generally  accepted  American 
standards  of  fair  play,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  designed  to  provide  needed 
economic  incentives. 

The  proposed  corporation  income  tax 
reductions  are  supplemented  by  recom- 
mended structural  changes  to  strength- 
en the  position  of  small  business  and  to 
correct  distortions  in  the  existing  struc- 
ture which  result  in  the  misallocation 
of  energy  and  resources.  Part  of  the  loss 
in  Treasury  tax  collections  attributable 
to  rate  reductions  would  be  offset  by  the 
introduction  of  a  gradual  program  to 
place  payment  of  income  tax  liabilities 
of  large  corporations  on  a  more  current 
basis. 

Receipts  from  the  public 

[Fiscal  yrars.     In  hilljonsi 


January  t7 


Soun-e 

1962 
actual 

10K3 
tstimate 

estimate 

A<linitii.<!trativc      budget 
receipt.'!: 
Iri'livi'luai      Income 
taxes 

$4.'i.6 

20.5 
9.6 
5.7 

$47.3 

21.2 
9.9 
7.1 

$45.8 

2.3.8 

10.4 

0.9 

Corporation      Income 
taxes 

Kxci.se  tixep. 

Other. 

Totiil,   administra- 
tive   budget    re- 
coipts 

81.4 

85.5 

—    

86.9 

Trust  fund  rt-ce|pts: 

Kinploymeiit  taxes 

Deposits  by  States,  un- 
employment     insur- 
ance  

12.6 

2.7 
2.0 

-    1.8 

1.4 

.5 
2.4 

14.8 

2.8 
3.2 

1.8 

1.5 

.5 
2.3 

16.6 

2.8 
3.3 

1.9 

I.O 

Kxciso  taxes 

Federal  employee  and 
a>!cncy  payments  for 
rctin'ment 

Interest    on    trust    in- 
vestments.  . 

Veterans  life  insurance 
premiums 

Other . 

2.9 

Total,    trust    fund 
rec<>ipts 

24.3 

28.9 

29.  .5 

Intmgovemmental  trans- 
actions (deduct) 

3.8 

3.9 

4.2 

Total  receipts  from 
the  public 

101.9 

108.4 

112.2 

The  proposed  tax  program,  when  fullv 
effective,  would  reduce  tax  liabUiUes  bv 
about  $10  billion  compared  to  the  or^ 
ent  tax  system,  when  both  calculati<m^ 
are  based  on  the  same  calendar  yenr 

1963  levels  of  income.     Incomes    how 
ever,  will  not  be  the  same  under  the  new 
tax  program.    Because  my  proposals  in 
corporate  lower  rates  of  taxation  as  well 
as  tax  reform  measures,  they  will  stiniu 
late  economic  activity  and  so  raise  the 
levels  of  personal  and  corporate  income 
as  to  yield  within  a  few  years  an  in 
creased— not    a   reduced— flow   of  revi 
enues  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Revenue  estimates :  Estimates  of  Fed- 
eral receipts  must  be  based  upon  spei 
cific  economic  assumptions.  The  reve- 
nue estimates  in  this  budget  assume  a 
gi-oss  national  product  in  the  calendar 
year  1963  of  $578  biUion.  This  figure  is 
the  midpoint  of  a  range  of  expectation 
which  extends  $5  billion  on  each  side 
The  anticipated  rise  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  from  the  calendar  1962 
level  of  $554  billion  takes  into  account 
some  initial  economic  stimulus  expected 
from  adoption  of  my  tax  reconunenda- 
tions. 

That  part  of  the  proposed  reductions 
in  tax  rates  becoming  effective  in  calen- 
dar 1963  would,  by  itself,  reduce  fiscal 

1964  tax  revenues  by  some  $5.3  billion 
Placing  the  payment  of  corporate  income 
taxes  on  a  more  current  basis,  however, 
will  reduce  this  revenue  loss,  as  will  the 
initial  spur  provided  by  the  tax  program 
to  private  production  and  incomes. 
Taking  account  of  these  factors,  the  net 
revenue  loss  in  fiscal  1964  from  my  tax 
program  is  estimated  at  $2.7  billion. 
Despite  this  revenue  loss,  administrative 
budget  receipts  are  estimated  to  rise  by 
$1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964  because  of 
the  anticipated  expansion  in  economic 
activity. 

As  we  learned  again  this  past  year, 
there  are  many  uncertainties  in  estimat- 
ing economic  developments  and  Federal 
revenues  so  far  ahead.  If  the  economy 
grows  more  strongly  and  quickly  than  we 
now  foresee,  revenues  would  be  hipher 
than  now  estimated.  On  the  other 
hand — although  I  consider  this  unlikely 
if  my  proposals  are  approved  promptly 
by  the  Congress — slower  growth  in  the 
economy  would  be  accompanied  by 
smaller  revenues.  This  would  indeed  be 
unfortunate,  both  because  of  the  effect 
on  Government  finances,  and  because  of 
the  lost  opportunities  and  the  human 
misfortune  that  would  accompany  a 
sluggish  economy  and  growing  unem- 
ployment. 

Tax  extension:  Legislation  is  needed 
to  extend  certain  excise  tax  rates  for 
another  year.  Without  such  legi.'=lation, 
these  tax  rates  would  be  reduced  or 
would  expire  on  July  1.  1963,  resulting  in 
a  revenue  loss  in  fiscal  year  1964  of  $1.6 
billion. 

Under  present  law,  the  maximum  cor- 
poration income  tax  rate  would  be  re- 
duced from  52  percent  to  47  percent  on 
July  1.  1963.  My  legislative  proposals 
include  an  extension  of  the  52-percent 
maximum  rate  for  6  months,  but  pro- 
vide, in  accordance  with  my  tax  pro- 
gram, for   certain  changes  in  the  tax 
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treatment  of  corporations   which  will 
also  be  applicable  to  that  period. 

User  charges:  I  am  renewing  the  rec- 
ommendations I  made  last  year  for  the 
enactment  of  a  series  of  user  charges  for 
commercial  and  general  aviation  and  for 
transportation    on    inland     waterways. 
The  purpose  of  the  recommendations  is 
to  assure  that  passengers  and  shippers 
who  benefit  from  special  Government 
programs    will    bear    a    more    equitable 
share  of  the  costs  of  these  programs. 
Appropriate  fees  should  also  be  assessed 
in  other  areas  in  which  the  Goverimient 
provides  special  benefits  or  conveys  spe- 
cial privileges  to  the  users  and  benefi- 
ciaries.   Where  new  legislation  is  needed 
to  carry  out  this  policy — such  as  to  up- 
date the  schedule  of  fees  for  issuing  pat- 
ents, established  in  1932— the  necessary 
proposals  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 

GOVERNMENT   PROGRAMS    AND    EXPKNDITDHES 

The  expenditure  program  which  I  am 
proposing  in  this  budget  is,  I  believe,  the 
minimum  necessary  to  meet  the  essential 
needs  of  our  complex  and  growing  so- 
ciety in  an  era  of  cold  war. 

All  levels  of  Goverrmient  have  been 
subject  to  sharp  pressures  for  increased 
expenditures  during  the  postwar  period 
as  our  population  has  grown,  as  wages 
and  prices  have  risen,  and  as  demands 
for  improved  governmental  services  have 
expanded.  Since  1948  State  and  local 
goverrunent  expenditures  have  more 
than  trebled  and  Federal  expenditures 
for  nondefense  purposes,  including  a  rap- 
idly expanding  level  of  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments,  have  more 
than  doubled.  The  Federal  Government 
has  also  borne  a  sharply  increased  bur- 
den in  the  areas  of  national  defense,  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  space. 

In  this  budget  for  1964.  most  of  the 
increase  in  expenditures  over  the  current 
year  is  also  for  national  security  and 
space  programs,  carrying  forward  efforts 
already  begun  to  strengthen  our  defenses 
and  to  participate  more  actively  in  man's 
attempt  to  explore  outer  space.  Expend- 
itures for  fixed  interest  charges  and 
for  activities  financed  through  trust 
funds  will  also  increase,  chiefly  reflecting 
continued  expansions  in  the  self -fi- 
nanced social  security  and  highwav  pro- 
grams. 

The  total  of  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures for  all  other  programs  com- 
bmed,  has  been  held  slightly  below  the 
1963  level,  despite  the  fact  that  we  face 
such  rising  costs  as  the  second  step  of 
the  civilian  employee  pay  reform  enacted 
last  year  and  various  increases  under 
program  commitments  already  made 
such  as  urban  renewal  and  public  assist- 
ance grants. 

Other  moderate  expenditure  increases 
bemg  proposed  within  the  reduced  total 
represent  a  necessary  payment  on  future 
progress  and  should  not  be  postponed 
They  include  new  programs  and  in- 
creases m  present  programs  for  educa- 
tion and  health,  which  are  investments 
m  our  human  resources :  retraining  for 
those  whose  present  skills  are  no  longer 
in  strong  demand;  enlargement  of  em- 
P  oyment  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple who  have  left  school;  redevelopment 
or  depressed  areas,  including  the  pro- 
gram enacted  last  year  for  accelerating 


public  works  in  these  areas ;  improvement 
of  urban  areas  through  better  transpor- 
tation and  more  adequate  housing  espe- 
cially for  moderate-income  families-  and 
encouragement  of  science  and  technology 
important  to  our  civilian  industries. 
Payments  to  the  public 
I  Fiscal  years.     In  billions 
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Function 


1062  1963 

actual  !  estimate 


19&i 
estimate 


Administrative    budget 

f  xjienditures 

National  defen.se 

SjMice      research      and 

technolopy 

Interest 


Suljtotal. 


All  ottier  functions- 
International    afTairs 

and  finance 

Aftnculture    and    agri- 
cultural resources 

Natural  resources 

Commerce   and    trans- 

;»ortation 

Housmg  and    commu- 
nity development 

Health.  ljt»or,  and  wel- 
fare  

Kducati6n ]] 

Veterans   benefits   and 

ser\  ices 

Oeneral  government 

Subtotal,  all  otber 

functions 

All(i»anc«'s 
Comparal'ility  pay  ad- 
justment    

Contintrencies 

Interfund   transactions 
(deduct) 


$51.1 

1.3 
9.2 


61.6 


$53.0 

2.4 
9.8 


6.S.  2 


2.8 

.5.9 
2.1 

2.8 

.3 

4.6 
1.1 

.V4 
1.9 


2.9 

6.7 
2.4 

3.3 

.5 

4.9 
1.4 

S.S 
2.0 


$55.4 

4.2 
10.1 


69.7 


2.7 

5.7 
2.5 

3  4 

.3 

.^6 
1.5 

6.5 
2.2 


Total.  a<]ministra- 
tive  budget  ex- 
penditures  


Trust  fund  expenditures: 
Health,  laljor,  and  wel- 
fare   

Commerce   and    trans- 
portation  

HouslnE  and    cr-nimu- 

nity  development 

N'otcrans   benefits   and 

services 

All  other i"J 

Interfund    transactions 
(deduct) 


26.9 


87.8 


29.7 


.1 
.6 


M.3 


29,4 


96.8 


Total,    trust    fund 
expenditures 


Iiitra(ro\emmenta]  trans- 
actions and  other  ad- 
justments (deduct' 


Tot^il  payments  to 
the  public-. 


These  increases  are  offset  by  decreases 
in  other  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures. For  example,  lower  expenditures 
are  estimated  for  the  postal  service,  as  a 
result  of  a  full  year's  return  on  the  rate 
increases  enacted  last  year;  for  certain 
housing,  international,  and  other  lend- 
ing programs,  through  substitution  of 
private  for  public  credit;  and  for  agricul- 
tural price  supports. 

National  defense:  There  is  no  discount 
price  on  defense.  The  free  worid  must 
be  prepared  at  all  times  to  face  the  perils 
of  global  nuclear  war,  Umited  conven- 
tional conflict,  and  covert  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities. 

The  1964  budget  carries  forward  this 
administration's  policies  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  flexible  and  balanced 
forces  needed  to  guard  against  each  of 
these  hazards,  and  to  equip  and  operate 
these  forces  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
For  the  coming  year,  total  expenditures 
for  national  defense   are  estimated  at 


$56.0  billion,  of  which  $55.4  billion  are 
administrative  budget  expenditures 
This  IS  about  $10  bUlion  more  than  the 
level  of  expenditures  in  1960  and.  to- 
gether with  the  growth  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, accounts  for  the  major  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  budget  since  this  admin- 
istration took  office. 

The  1964  budget  proposals  for  national 
defense  continue  the  emphasis  which  in 
recent  years  we  have  placed  on : 

A  strong  strategic  retaliatory  force 
capable  of  surviving  a  surprise  attack 
and  responding  effectively  in  a  controlled 
and  flexible  manner  against  the  aggres- 
sor. Additional  numbers  of  land-based 
Minuteman  missiles  will  be  procured  and 
placed  in  hardened  and  dispersed  sites. 
Six  more  Polaris  submarines  will  be  pro- 
cured, and  further  work  done  on  im- 
proved versions  of  the  Mmuteman  and 
Polaris  nfissiles. 

Improved  air  and  missile  defense 
forces.  Our  antibomber  defense  system 
and  our  ballistic  missile  warning  systems 
wiU  be  strengthened.  High  levels  of  ef- 
fort will  continue  on  developing  a  de- 
fense against  missiles,  including  further 
testing  of  the  Nike-Zeus  antimissile 
missile  and  initial  development  of  the 
more  advanced  Nike-X  surface-to-air 
missile. 

More  powerful  and  flexible  conven- 
tional forces— ground,  sea,  and  air— to 
increase  the  range  of  nonnuclear  re- 
sponse to  aggression.  Procurement  of 
conventional  weapons,  equipment,  am- 
munition, helicopters,  and  Air  Force  tac- 
tical fighter  and  reconnaissance  aircraft 
for  more  effective  support  of  ground 
uiuts  will  be  speeded.  Provision  is  made 
for  16  combat-ready  Army  divisions,  3  di- 
\'isions  and  air  wings  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  further  modernization  of  the 
naval  fleet,  and  an  additional  15,000  men 
for  the  Army  to  test  the  concept  of  an  air 
assault  division  and  other  new  air  units. 
A  civil  defense  fallout  shelter  program 
to  improve  the  chances  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  population  would  survive  a 
possible  nuclear  attack. 

Strengthened  counterinsurgency  forces     • 
to  help  our  allies  deal  with  Communist 
subversion  and  covert  armed  aggression 
within  their  frontiers. 

In  this  era  of  increasmgly  complex 
weapons  and  military  systems,  a  large 
part  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  defense 
establishment  depends  on  the  retention 
of  well-trained  and  devoted  persormel  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  General  military  pay 
was  last  increased  4»2  years  ago.  Smce 
then,  higher  wages  and  salaries  in  pri- 
vate industry  have  provided  strong  in- 
ducement for  highly  trained  miUtary 
personnel  to  leave  the  service  for  bet- 
ter paying  jobs  in  civilian  life.  To  help 
meet  this  serious  problem,  and  m  fair- 
ness to  the  dedicated  personnel  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  I  will  shortly  submit  to 
the  Congress  specific  recommendations 
for  mcreases  in  military  compensation 
rates  effective  October  1.  1963. 

Space  research  and  technology:  The 
accelerated  programs  for  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space  moved  ahead 
vigorously  during  the  past  year,  and 
further  significant  advances  are  antici- 
pated in  the  year  ahead.  This  budget 
provides  for  an  increase  of  $2  billion 
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In  appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to 
proceed  with  the  top  priority  manned 
lunar  landing  program  and  with  its  wide 
range  of  programs  of  scientific  investi- 
gation and  development  of  useful  ap- 
plications i:uch  as  communications  and 
meterological  satellites.  Expenditures  in 
1964  are  estimated  to  rise  to  $4.2  bil- 
lion, which  is  $1.8  billion  over  the  cur- 
rent year's  level — an  increase  of  75  per- 
cent. 

Efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  the 
continued  development  of  the  complex 
Apollo  spacecraft  and  the  large  Ad- 
vanced Saturn  launch  vehicle  needed 
to  boost  the  Apollo  to  the  moon.  A 
lunar  orbit  rendezvous  approach  will  be 
used  to  accomplish  during  this  decade 
the  first  manned  lunar  landing.  Under 
this  technique  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
will  be  boosted  directly  into  orbit  around 
the  moon,  where  a  small  manned  lunar 
excursion  module  will  be  detached  and 
descend  to  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
It  will  later  return  to  the  orbiting  Apol- 
lo which  will  return  to  the  earth. 

The  recent  Mariner  flight  past  Venus 
attests  to  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
unmanned  space  investigations.  Devel- 
opment of  geophysical,  astronomical, 
meteorological,  and  communications 
satellites  will  also  continue.  This  budget 
provides  for  strong  research  efforts 
aimed  at  developing  the  technology 
needed  for  advanced  space  missions,  in- 
cluding future  manned  space  flight  and 
unmanned  explorations  of  Venus  and 
Mars. 

International  affairs  and  flnance:  We 
are  steadfast  In  our  determination  to 
promote  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
not  only   through  our  commitment  to 
join  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  but  also 
through  oiu-  pledge  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  less 
privileged,  independent  peoples.   The  at- 
tack on  India  by  Communist  China,  and 
Vietnam's   continuing   struggle   against 
massive    armed    subversion    supported 
from  without,  are  current  reminders  of 
the  need  and  importance  of  our  assist- 
ance.   The  increasing  pace  of  moderni- 
zation   and    the    mounting    efforts    at 
reform  and  self-help  in  many  nations 
merit  our  support  and  encouragement. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  budgetary 
amounts  proposed  are  essential  to  meet 
our  commitments  and  achieve  our  pur- 
poses.   The  basic  objective  of  these  in- 
ternational military  and  economic  ex- 
penditures   is    to    serve    the    security 
mterests  of  the  United  States.    Because 
these  programs  are  often  addressed  to 
complex  problems  in  distant  lands,  their 
contribution  to  our  security  objectives  is 
not  always  directly  apparent,  but  it  is 
nonetheless  vital.   And  because  the  prob- 
lems we  encounter  are  grave  and  com- 
plex, they  present  us  with  a  constant 
challenge  to  improve  content,  adminis- 
trative efficiency,  and  overall  effective- 
ness. 

Fundamental  to  oiu-  efforts  is  recogni- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with  a  combina- 
Uon  of  military,  political,  and  economic 
measures  which  must  be  complementary 
and  reinforcing.  Our  overseas  military 
assistance  program  is  vital  to  assure  the 
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continued  survival  of  independent  states 
so  situated  that  they  are  prime  targets 
for  open  aggression  or  subversion.  While 
direct  military   assistance   greatly    en- 
hances the  ability  of  these  less  developed 
countries  to  defend  themselves  and  thus 
contributes  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  free   world,   their   contribution   de- 
pends ultimately  upon  the  strength  of 
their    economic    and    social    structures. 
The  economic  and   social  development 
process  is   long   and   arduous,   primarily 
dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  the  less 
developed  nations  themselves.    We  must 
assist  and  accelerate  this  process  by  pro- 
viding  critical   increments  of  niaterial 
and  human  resources  which,  along  with 
measures  of  self-help  and  reform,  will 
ultimately  spell  success  for  these  efforts. 
Expenditures  in  fiscal  year   1964  for 
military  and  economic  assistance,  com- 
bined, are  estimated  at  $3,750  million, 
$100   million   less   than  in   the  current 
year.     In  providing  these  sums,  we  will 
be  highly  selective,  stressing  projects  and 
programs  crucial  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  countries  which  are  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  free  world  secu- 
rity and  which  demonstrate  willingness 
and   ability   to  marshal   their  own  re- 
sources effectively. 

Of  special  concern  are  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  with  whom  we  have 
joined  m  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  As 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  undertake 
far-reaching  economic  and  social  re- 
forms, we  are  pledged  to  provide  a  criti- 
cal margin  of  resources  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  our  common  goals.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1964  I  am  recommending 
a  program  which  will  provide  a  total  of 
over  $1  billion  for  these  countries 
through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
We  shall  also  be  according  priority  in 
this  area  to  the  highly  successful  pro- 
gram of  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  are  not  alone  in  seeing  the  rela- 
tionship between  free  world  security  and 
rapid  economic  and  social  development. 
Other  free  world  countries,  particularly 
the  European  countries  and  Japan,  are 
increasing  their  oversea  programs,  and 
we  will  continue  to  encourage  these  na- 
tions to  increase  them  further  in  both 
size  and  scope.    Similarly,  we  must  sup- 
port  and   encourage   development   pro- 
grams carried   out   under  international 
auspices.    Negotiations  are  now  under- 
way for  replenishing  and  enlarging  the 
resources  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.     After  these  negotia- 
tions are  completed,  I  expect  to  ask  the 
Congress  to  authorize  U.S.  agreement, 
thereby  enabling  the  operations  of  this 
important  international  organization  to 
be  continued  and  expanded.     I  also  ex- 
pect to  request  an  authorization  for  the 
United  States  to  join  in  providing  addi- 
tional resources  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

The  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  exercise  its  functions  expires  on 
June  30.  1963.  I  shall  shortly  propose 
legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank 
for  5  years  and  to  increase  its  resources 
by  $2  billion,  so  that  its  significant  con- 
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tribution  to  the  expansion  of  our  for- 
trade  can  continue.  Without  a  fnm? 
increase  in  the  Bank's  resources  thTu? 
Islation  will  also  Increase  by  $i  bn ST 
the  Bank's  authorization  for  the  hS 
successful  programs  of  guarantee  .^ 
insurance  of  exporter  credits  ^ 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  r^^ 
sources:  To  realize  for  the  Nation  •/ 
N^^ole  the  benefits  of  our  increasinJh 
efficient  agriculture,  farm  produS 
must  be  brought  into  line  with  domS 
and  export  requirements,  the  income  «f 
persons  engaged  in  farming  must  £ 
maintained  and  increased,  and  constnir 
tive  use  must  be  made  of  the  current  ae' 
ricultural  abundance  to  raise  the  wi 
of  living  of  the  Nation's  low-income 
families  and  meet  international  nepri. 
through  the  food-for-peace  progrm? 
As  part  of  this  effort,  we  must  use  th^ 
opportunities  opened  up  by  the  Tradl 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  expand  forekn 
markets  for  our  farm  products. 

The  temporary  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs,  as  modified  by  legislation  » 
acted  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  are 
continuing  to  supplement  farm  In^me 
and  to  reduce  storage  costs  by  achieving 
reductions  of  our  excess  stocks  of  th^ 
grains.  However,  new  programs  are 
needed  for  cotton  and  dairy  producU  u 
well  as  for  feed  grains  to  enable  us  to 
utUize  more  effectively  the  beneflta  ol 
increasing  productive  efficiency  in  agrl- 
culture  and  to  reduce  budgetary  expend!, 
tures  for  farm  programs.  I  shall  be 
presenting  to  the  Congress  specific  legl*. 
lative  proposals  relating  to  these  fann 
commodities. 

Legislation  is  recommended  to  con- 
tinue the  food  stamp  program  and  funds 
are  included  to  operate  the  program  in 
1964  at  the  same  level  as  in  1963  in 
addition,  the  1964  budget  provides  for  a 
start  on  the  broad  land -use  adjustment 
program  and  the  enlarged  loan  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
authorized  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962.  These  programs,  along  with 
some  shifts  in  emphasis  in  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  an  essential  part  of  our  rural  areas 
development  program— a  significant 
undertaking  to  cope  with  problems  of 
unemployment,  underemployment,  and 
poverty  in  rural  areas. 

Federal  payments  in  1964  for  all  agri- 
cultural programs  are  estimated  at  $5  8 
bilhon.  a  reduction  of  $1.1  billion  from 
the  1963  level.  This  reduction  results 
largely  from  anticipated  substantial  sales 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
1964  of  cotton  expected  to  be  placed 
under  price  support  in  1963.  In  addi- 
tion, legislation  is  being  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  private  financing  in 
the  rural  housing  program. 

Natural  resources:  Orderly  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources are  required  to  meet  our  future 
needs  and  to  promote  longrun  economic 
growth.  Expenditures  of  $2.6  billion  are 
estimated  in  1964  for  these  purposes. 

The  budget  provides  for  continued 
water  resources  development  through 
projects  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
irrigation,  water  supply,  hydroelectric 
power,  and  related  recreational  and  wild- 
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life  development.  Funds  are  included 
for  the  Corps  of  ESigineers.  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Termessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  initiate  construction  on  43  new 
water  resources  projects  with  an  esti- 
mated total  Federal  cost  to  completion 
of  $792  million. 

Major  emphasis  is  being  given  within 
the  Federal  Government  to  coordinated 
planning  of  river-basin  development  and 
research  on  water  resources.  In  addi- 
tion, legislation  is  again  recommended  to 
provide  for  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated water  resources  planning  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  and  to  authorize 
limited  Federal  grants  to  strengthen 
State  plaiming. 

I  am  requesting  funds  to  start  con- 
struction of  major  extra -high- voltage 
intercormections  linking  the  electric  sys- 
tems of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific 
Southwest.  The  intercormections  will 
provide  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
power  between  California  and  the  North- 
west, resulting  in  substantial  economies 
to  both  regions.  Prompt  action  is  ex- 
pected on  legislation  proposed  last  year 
to  reserve  necessary  power  supplies  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  provision  of  adequate  outdoor  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  our  growing 
population  continues  to  be  a  pressing 
problem.  Legislation  will  shortly  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
and  to  provide  for  Federal  acquisition  of 
certain  lands  to  be  devoted  to  recrea- 
tional and  conservation  uses. 

Commerce  and  transportation:  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Congress  enacted 
higher  postal  rates  last  year,  permitting 
a  reduction  in  net  expenditures  for  the 
postal  service  in  1964.  Expenditures  for 
maritime  operating  subsidies  are  also  es- 
timated to  be  less  in  1964  than  in  1963, 
Despite  these  decreases,  total  Federal 
payments  for  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation programs  are  expected  to  increase 
by  $444  million  to  $6.7  billion  in  1964. 
An  estimated  increase  in  grants  to  States 
for  highway  construction  through  the 
self-financed  highway  trust  fund 
amounts  to  almost  nine -tenths  of  the 
total  rise;  the  remainder  covers  such 
recently  enacted  programs  as  area 
redevelopment,  trade  promotion,  and  ac- 
celeration of  capital  improvements  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  as 
well  as  such  older  activities  as  small  bus- 
iness loans  and  weather  services. 

To  achieve  a  higher  longrun  rate  of 
economic  growth,  and  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
by  competing  successfully  in  the  great 
markets  of  Europe  and  the  developing 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  it  is  essential 
that  we  retain  our  current  position  of 
technological  leadership  in  many  indus- 
tries. Accordingly,  the  Secretary-  of 
Commerce  is  undertaking  a  new  pro- 
gram with  the  specific  aim  of  stimulat- 
ing through  industrial  research  and  de- 
velopment innovation  in  our  civilian 
industrial  technology.  As  an  immediate 
step  to  help  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, I  am  recommending  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  export  expansion 
program. 
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Studies  are  progressing  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  feasibility  of  cfevel- 
oping  a  supersonic  air  transport.  I  have 
directed  that  these  studies  be  expedited 
and  the  results  evaluated  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

The  national  transjwrtation  poUcy 
which  I  proposed  last  year  is  based  upon 
greater  reliance  on  competitive  free  en- 
terprise, with  less  Federal  regulation  and 
subsidies.  Under  this  approach,  the 
Goverrunent  would  emphasize  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  types  of  transportation. 
I  hope  that  the  new  Congress  will  act 
promptly  along  the  lines  recommended 
previously  to  authorize  the  basic 
changes  needed  in  existing  law. 

Housing  and  community  development: 
The  development  and  rehabilitation  of 
urban  areas  and  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  our  citizens  stand 
high  among  the  Nation's  objectives.  To 
this  end  the  new  and  broader  housing 
and  community  development  programs 
authorized  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
will  be  carried  forward  at  an  accelerated 
pace  in  1964.  Commitments  made  in 
earlier  years  will  result  in  increased  ex- 
penditures for  urban  renewal  grants  and 
for  mortgage  purchases  and  loans  to  help 
provide  adequate  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  as  well  as  for 
elderly  persons.  Several  possible  meth- 
ods for  improving  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  low-income  groups  are  currently 
being  tested.  Moreover,  Federal  loans 
are  being  made  to  improve  public  facili- 
ties in  smaller  communities  and  in  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  promptly 
legislation,  along  the  lines  I  proposed 
last  year,  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  help 
urban  areas  solve  their  mass  transpor- 
tation problems. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  prop- 
erly organized  at  present  to  deal  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  with  the  pressing 
problems  of  urban  areas.  I  again  rec- 
ommend strongly  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  to  give  urgently  needed 
leadership  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Federal  expenditures  for  housing  and 
community  development  will  rise  from 
the  current  year's  level  of  $874  million 
to  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The 
substantial  progress  which  will  be  made 
in  this  area  will  be  financed  in  part 
through  the  substitution  of  private  for 
public  credit  in  a  number  of  mortgage 
insurance  and  purchase  programs. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare:  One  of  our 
most  important  national  purposes  must 
continue  to  be  the  strengthening  of 
human  resources.  A  strong  defense  and 
a  revitalized  economy  require  a  trained 
and  productive  labor  force,  relentless 
warfare  on  illness  and  disease,  and  con- 
tinued progress  in  extending  economic 
security  to  those  in  our  society  who  lack 
the  means  to  provide  adequately  for 
their  own  basic  needs. 

Under  existing  health  programs,  the 
budget  provides  for  strengthening  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  for  im- 
proving community  and  environmental 
health    protection,    and    for    combating 


mental  illness  and  mental  retardation. 
In  addition,  new  legislation  is  proposed: 
to  expand  further  the  fight  against  men- 
tal illness  and  mental  retardation;  to 
broaden  the  scope  and  enlarge  the 
authorization  provided  for  construction 
of  medical  facilities  in  the  Hill-Burton 
Act;  and  to  authorize  a  new  program  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  medical 
schools. 

I  am  also  again  proposing  health  in- 
surance for  aged  persons,  to  be  financed 
mainly  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, but  with  benefits  for  those  not 
covered  by  social  security  to  be  paid  from 
regular  appropriations. 

To  strengthen  further  the  Govern- 
ment's labor  and  manpower  activities, 
the  budget  includes  funds  to  improve  the 
Federal-State  emplojTnent  service,  and 
I  am  again  recommending  legislation  to 
revise  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
insurance  program  so  that  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed  will  be  more  fully  met 
in  both  good  and  bad  times.  Under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  funds  are  included  to  pro- 
vide training  services  to  140.000  unem- 
ployed workers  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
and  legislation  is  proposed  to  provide 
urgently  needed  opportunities  for  train- 
ing and  emplo>Tnent  to  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 

Legislation  is  recommended  to  create 
a  National  Service  Corps  to  help  by  ex- 
ample to  strengthen  the  volunteer  spirit 
in  the  provision  of  social  services  in  our 
local  communities. 

Federal  paj-ments  for  health,  labor, 
and  welfare  programs  in  1964  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  by  $1.6  bilhon  to  $27.4  bil- 
hon, of  which  over  80  percent  will  be 
paid  from  trust  funds. 

Education:  A  strong  educational  sys- 
tem is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  society  and  a  growing  economy. 
Inadequacies  in  our  educational  system 
present  serious  obstacles  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  important  national  objectives 
and  prevent  able  individuals  from  ob- 
taining the  high  quahty  training  to 
which  they  should  have  ready  access. 

In  these  circumstances  Federal  action 
becomes  imperative,  but  the  Federal 
Government  can  provide  only  a  small 
part  of  the  funds  in  an  area  where  out- 
lays from  all  sources  approximate  $30 
billion  annually.  Accordingly,  I  am  rec- 
ommending a  progrfim  carefully  de- 
signed to  provide  a  major  impetus  to  the 
solution  of  a  selected  number  of  critical 
educational  problems. 

This  program,  which  will  be  outhned 
more  fully  in  a  special  message,  proposes 
significant  new  activities  and  greater 
utilization  of  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  also  proposes 
greater  use  of  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  support  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education.  It  is 
designed,  first,  to  obtain  improved  qual- 
ity in  all  levels  and  types  of  education; 
second,  to  help  break  crucial  bottlenecks 
in  the  capacity  of  our  educational  system 
by  providing  funds  for  building  expan- 
sion; and  third,  to  increase  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  obtain  education  and 
training  by  broadening  and  facilitating 
access  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
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by  providing  an  expanded  range  of  tech- 
nical, vocational,  and  professional  train- 
ing opportunities  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

A  recommended  substantial  augmen- 
tetion  of  basic  research  by  the  NaUonal 
Science  Poimdatlon — necessary  to  pro- 
gress In  science  and  technology— will 
also  contribute  materially  to  graduate 
education. 

This  budget  provides  new  obligational 
authority  of  $3  billion  for  education 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1964,  of  which 
$1.5  blUlon  is  under  proposed  legislation. 
Expenditures  are  estimated  to  rise  by 
$165  million  to  $1.5  billion. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services:  This 
country  has  recognized  that  the  Govern- 
ment's primary  obligation  for  veterans 
benefits  is  to  those  who  incurred  dis- 
abilities in  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  to  the  dependents  of  those  who  died 
as  a  result  of  military  service.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  principle,  the  87th- Congress 
enacted  a  new  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  servicemen  disabled 
while  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  disabUIty  compen- 
sation rates.  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  enact  a  similar  increase  in 
benefits  for  the  children  and  dependent 
parents  of  veterans  who  died  as  a  result 
of  military  service. 

Emphasis  in  veterans  programs  should 
continue  to  be  placed  on  benefits  and 
care  for  the  service  disabled.  This  pol- 
icy recognizes  that  veterans  are  increas- 
ingly benefited  by  the  rapidly  expanding 
general  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs  of  the  Government.  Exclud- 
ing these  general  benefits,  total  Federal 
payments  for  veterans  programs  In 
1964  are  estimated  at  $6  billion. 

EXPENDITURKS       OT      AN       INVESTMENT      NATXnUS 

Success  In  achieving  a  higher  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  the  future  de- 
pends, in  large  part,  on  our  willingness 
to  devote  current  resources  to  enlarging 
the  Nation's  capacity  to  produce  goods 
and  services  in  future  years.  About 
one-seventh  of  the  expenditures  pro- 
posed for  1964  are  for  activities  which 
will  promote  increased  productivity  and 
economic  growth,  yielding  substantial 
benefits  in  the  future. 

-For  example,  the  fiscal  year  1964  pro- 
gram Includes  $10.8  blUion  of  budget  and 
trust  fimd  expenditures  for  Federal  civil 
public  works;  for  highways,  hospitals 
and  other  additions  to  State,  local,  and 
private  assets;  for  loans  for  such  activi- 
ties as  rural  electrification,  education, 
and  small  business  operations:  and  for 
other  additions  to  Federal  assets. 

The    Federal    Government    will    also 
contribute  directly  and  indirectly  to  eco- 
.nomlc  growth   through   its  support  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  scientific 
research  and  development  undertaken  in 
the  Nation.    Expenditures  for  research 
and   development  other   than   for   na- 
tional defense  and  space  are  expected  to 
rise  to  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964 
Moreover,  the  additional  $8.8  billion  de- 
voted to  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment, including  atomic  energy,  and  the 
$3.6  billion  devoted  to  space  research  and 
development.    wiU   produce   many    col- 
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lateral  benefits  to  the  civilian  sector  of 
the  economy  as  well. 

Furthermore,  during  fiscal  year  1964 
an  estimated  $1.6  billion  will  be  spent 
for  nondefense  education,  training,  and 
health    programs,    in    addition    to    the 
amounts  for  facilities  and  loans.    Apart 
from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  pro- 
grams,  helping   to   provide   individuals 
with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  best 
medical  care  available  and  to  maximize 
the  development  of  their  intellectual  ca- 
pacities and  occupational  skills  improves 
the  quality  of  the  labor  force.     Indeed 
growth  in  the  Nation's  education  and 
skills  has  been   a  major  factor  in  the 
longrun  rise  In  the  Nation's  economic 
productivity. 

FEDERAL  EXPENDnXRES  ABROAD 


January  if 


V    New  obligationml  auttiority 
[Fiscal  yeara.    In  bOliona) 
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The  United  States  continues  to  face  a 
deficit  in  Its  international  payments  as 
we  enter  the  calendar  year  1963.  As  one 
part  of  the  administration  s  program  to 
reduce  this  deficit,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, during  the  past  year,  has  Insti- 
tuted a  system  of  continuing  review  of 
all  Its  activities  affecting  the  balance  of 
payments.  This  process  is  Intended  to 
msure  that  expenditures  abroad  for  the 
Federal  Governments  activities  ar^  kept 
to  the  minimum  consistent  with  our  de- 
fense and  other  responsibilities  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  1964  budget 
all  proposed  expenditures  which  affect 
the  balance  of  payments  have  received 
particular  attention  and  review.    Special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures  overseas  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  defense  of  the  free  world    Meas- 
ures already  taken  to  assure  maximum 
expenditure  of  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance  funds    in    the    United   States    will 
continue  to  reduce  the  portion  of  these 
funds  spent  abroad.    We  will  continue  to 
press  ahead  in  the  effort  to  encourage 
other    nations,     particularly     European 
countries  and  Japan,  to  accept  a  greater 
share  of  the  costs  of  economic  aid  to 
developmg  countries  and  to  increase  sup- 
port for  military  defenses  within  their 
own  borders. 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  seek- 
mg  to  increase  receipts  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  by  obtain- 
mg  advance  repayments  of  loans  pre- 
viously made  to  them  by  this  country  and 
by  promoting  the  purchase  by  foreign 
governments  of  military  equipment  in 
the  United  States.  Continuing  success 
IS  expected  in  these  efforts  during  the 
coming  year. 

NTW  OBLIGATIONAL  At?THOHlTT 

To  carry  out  the  program  I  am  recom- 
mending for  fiscal  year  1964,  the  Con- 
gress is  being  requested  to  enact  new 
appropriations    and    other    obligational 
authority   totaling   $96.5    billion       This 
amount   includes   substantial   increases 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  large  part  of 
which  will  not  be  spent  until  later  years 
A  sizable  increase  Is  also   required  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation    to 
make  up  for  losses  Incurred  in  past  years 
imder  the  price  support  and  .spccia'l  ex- 
port programs. 


In  addition,  $42.2  billion  will  bemm. 
available  under  permanent  authoriSS 
without  action  by  the  Congress  this  y»r 
Of  this  amount.  $30.4  billion  is  for  tS 
tnist  funds,  representing  primarily  th. 
automatic  appropriation  to  these  fundi 
of  their  own  revenues.  The  largest  oeT 
manent  authorization  in  1964  in  the^' 
mmistratlve  budget  is  $10.0  billion  fwi 
mterest  on  the  public  debt. 

The  Congress  is  also  requested  to  enurt 
new  obligational  authority  for  the  cur 
rent  fiscal  year,  1963.  In  addition  to  thf 
amounts  already  provided,  largely  to  fl 
nance  legislation  enacted  last  year  for 
which  no  appropriations  were  enacted  or 
for    which    only   partial    provision  was 
rnade-— such  as  employee  pay  reform  re- 
visions  in  the  grant  formula  for  public 
assistance,  and  the  program  of  accel- 
erated public  works  in  depressed  areas 
These  and  other  supplementary  require- 
ments which  the  Congress  Is  requested 
to  enact,  such  as  $2.0  billion  for  the  Ex- 

ri'^rliT^^^  ^^"^'  *^^  "ow  estimated  to 
total  $3.9  billion. 

PTTBLIC    DEBT 

Under  present  law,  a  temporary  debt 
limitation  of  $308  billion  is  now  in  effect 
However,  this  limit  will  revert  to  $305 
billion  on  April  1,  1963,  and  to  $300  bil- 
SPo  ""Jl  -^""^  25,  1963.  After  June  30 
1963,  the  permanent  debt  ceiUng  of  $285 
billion  again  becomes  effective. 

Public  debt  at  end  of  year 
[FL«ca]  years.    In  bilUonsl 


Description 

1061 
actual 

1962 
actual 

1903 

estimate 

1964 

estimate 

Owned  by  Federal 
agencies  and  trust 
funds. . 

$56.3 
233.7 

$55.7 
2415 

«6.7 
246.8 

Owned  privately 
ani]  hy  Tpderal 
Reserve  banks 

t59.0 

256.6 

Total.. 

289.0 

298.2 

303.5 

. 

315. 0 
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The  present  temporary  debt  limit  was 
enacted  last  July  on  the  assumption, 
clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that  the 
expansion  in  the  economy  and  in  tax 
revenues  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  It 
:s  now  evident  that  receipts  will  not 
reach  the  level  hoped  for  at  that  time. 
As  a  consequence,  the  pending  step  re- 
ductions in  the  temporary  limit  on  the 
public  debt  would  render  impossible  the 


sound  management  of  Government  fi- 
nances during  the  April-June  quarter  of 

1963. 

Although  the  total  public  debt  subject 
to  limitation  is  expected  to  declme  to 
about  $304  billion  after  the  receipt  of 
tax  payments  due  in  June  1963,  the  pat- 
tern of  receipts  and  expenditures  will 
tend  to  cause  the  debt  to  rise  substantial- 
ly above  the  $305  billion  level  at  various 
tunes  during  those  3  months.  Moreover, 
if  the  debt  has  to  be  held  below  this  level, 
the  Treasury  would  have  little  or  no  fiex- 
ibility  for  taking  advantage  of  favorable 
market  conditions,  or  for  dealing  with 
any  untoward  developments  in  short- 
term  interest  rates  which  might  compU- 
cate  balance-of-payments  problems.  I 
therefore  urge  prompt  extension  of  the 
temporary  $308  billion  debt  limit  through 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Seasonal  variations  in  revenue  will,  as 
usual,  cause  the  public  debt  to  Increase 
substantially  from  its  June  30  level  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  fiscal  1964.  The 
deficit  foreseen  for  fiscal  1964  will  add 
to  this  Increase  and  it  will  prevent  a  sea- 
sonal decrease  in  the  debt  from  taking 
place  during  the  final  months  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  The  debt  subject  to  limit  as  of 
June  30.  1964,  is  estimated  at  about  $316 
billion.  To  meet  our  financial  require- 
ments and  to  provide  a  margin  of  flexibil- 
ity, I  will  request  a  further  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  for  fiscal  1964.  The  exact 
amount  and  nature  of  the  increase  re- 
quired depends  not  only  on  the  total 
amount  of  the  deficit  but  also  on  the 
particular  time  pattern  of  receipts  and 
expenditures.  For  this  reason,  the  debt 
limit  to  be  requested  for  fiscal  year  1964 
will  be  determined  later  this  year  when 
a  more  reliable  estimate  can  be  made 
of  the  requirements. 

The  financing  of  the  cash  deficits  In 
fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  can  and  will 
be  accomplished  without  contributing  to 
the  development  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures. During  the  past  2  calendar  years, 
a  basic  aim  of  debt  management  policy 
has  been  to  help  assure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  credit  would  be  available  to 
support  domestic  expansion,  while  at 
the  same  time  helping  to  maintain  in- 
terest rates  on  short-term  securities  at 
levels  that  would  deter  flows  to  the  other 
major  money  markets  abroad.  This  pol- 
icy has  been  successfully  carried  out.  In 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  debt  manage- 
ment policies  will  be  directed  toward 
assuring  that  any  increase  in  the  debt 
will  be  so  distributed  in  its  ownership 
and  composition  as  to  promote  continued 
price  stability  in  the  economy. 

imciENCT  AND  ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

In  our  society.  Government  expects 
continuing  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  its 
efficiency.  The  search  for  greater  effi- 
ciency is  never  finished.  What  was  an 
efficient  practice  a  few  years  ago  may 
be  obsolete  today.  New  approaches  to 
work  practices,  to  information  handling, 
and  even  to  decisionmaking  itself  are 
the  order  of  the  day  throughout  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  private  industry. 

In  striving  for  greater  efficiency,  we 
are  pressing  forward  on  three  major 
fronts:  Management  improvement,  cost 
reduction,  and  the  reform  of  our  public 
salary  systems. 
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Management  Improvement  and  cost 
reduction:  This  budget  has  been  pre- 
pared with  special  attention  to  employ- 
ment trends  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Requests  for  additional  jobs  have  been 
reduced  or  denied  wherever  possible. 
Moreover.  I  have  directed  the  heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  to  join  in  a 
Government-wide  program  to  improve 
manpower  controls  and  increase  pro- 
ductivity. This  will  be  done  by  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  personnel  needs,  elim- 
inating low-priority  work,  and  adopting 
more  efficient  practices.  A  system  of 
inspections  and  reviews  will  be  carried 
on  to  measure  the  effectiveness  and  re- 
sults of  our  efforts,  and  to  help  uncover 
new  ways  to  economize. 

As  evidence  of  improved  productivity 
and  cost  reduction  in  Government,  I 
offer  these  examples : 

In  the  Veterans'  Administration's  in- 
surance program,  6  million  insurance 
policies  were  handled  in  1950  by  over 
17.000  employees;  now  the  same  number 
of  policies  is  bemg  handled  by  3,000 
employees. 

In  the  Treasury  Department,  nearly 
three  times  as  many  checks  and  bonds 
are  now  being  issued  per  employee  as 
were  issued  10  years  ago  and  manage- 
ment improvements  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  close  and  consolidate  a  number 
of  field  offices. 

In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
a  35-percent  increase  has  been  achieved 
in  2  years  in  the  number  of  loans  proc- 
essed per  employee. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  output  per  worker  will 
increase  during  the  current  year  by  5.i 
percent.  Had  this  not  been  achieved, 
the  agency  would  have  required  1.700 
more  employees  at  a  cost  of  about  $10 
million.  Further  productivity  gains  are 
expected  in  the  coming  year. 

In  the  Patent  Office,  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram to  improve  efficiency  led  to  an 
increase  in  productivity  of  13  percent  in 
processing  patent  applications  in  fiscal 
year  1962  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

Actions  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  produce  savings  of  $750  mil- 
hon  this  year  alone  in  the  cost  of  logisti- 
cal operations.  The  Department's  goal 
is  to  reduce  these  costs  by  at  least  $3 
billion  annually  within  a  5-year  period 
without  affecting  combat  strength. 

In  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  improve- 
ments in  organization  completed  in  1962 
have  eliminated  1.600  jobs  and  reduced 
annual  costs  by  $13  million. 

Despite  a  steady  rise  In  mail  volume, 
the  Post  Office  is  hiring  fewer  new  em- 
ployees than  in  previous  years,  and  more 
efficient  practices  are  being  instituted. 
Savings  this  fiscal  year  are  expected  to 
reach  $40  million. 

Energetic  management  and  employee 
cooperation  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  have  brought  a  wide  range  of  ef- 
ficiency gains  which  translate  into  fiscal 
year  1963  savings  of  about  $4.2  million. 

In  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, new  design  standards  for  power 
transmission  facilities  will  effect  sav- 
ings of  $7.5  miUion  in  costs  of  facilities 
started  in  1963  and  1964. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a 
new  system  for  handling  coal  at  the  Bull 


Run  plant  will  save  about  $1  million  In 

plant  investment. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  by  con- 
soUdating  traffic  control  centers,  will 
save  $7  million  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  addition,  the  discontinuance  of  non- 
standard distance-measuring  equipment 
will  save  $1.4  million  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Agricultmre  expects 
to  achieve  an  annual  saving  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion after  consolidating  payroll  functions 
and  effecting  efficiencies  in  certain  per- 
soiuiel  and  fiscal  management  areas. 

In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
greater  efficiency  in  producing  special 
nuclear  material  will  save  $7  milUon  this 
year. 

In  the  Veterans'  Administration,  con- 
version of  insurance  accoimting  and 
benefit  payment  operations  to  electronic 
computer  equipment  will  reduce  operat- 
ing costs  by  $1.7  milhon  this  year.  A 
decision  to  buy  rather  than  rent  com- 
puters will  lead  to  savings  of  $1.6  million 
annually.  The  clostog  of  some  nones- 
sential field  offices  will  produce  annual 
savings  of  $1.2  million. 

These  are  heartening  examples  of  cost 
reduction.  They  are  representative  of 
the  effort  that  is  being  made  throughout 
the  Federal  Government,  and  they  bring 
credit  to  the  officials  and  employees  who 
are  responsible. 

We  will  continue  to  give  priority  to  the 
cost  reduction  program  in  all  Federal 
operations. 

Salary  reform:  As  I  requested,  the 
Congress  last  year  enacted  major  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  pay  administra- 
tion. The  Congress  accepted  the  sound 
principle  that  I  had  strongly  urged; 
namely,  that  Federal  salaries  should  be 
determined  by  comparisons  with  rates 
paid  by  private  employers  for  similar 
levels  of  work.  The  comparability  prin- 
ciple for  the  first  time  provides  a  reason- 
able and  objective  formula  for  Judging 
the  adequacy  of  Government  salary  lev- 
els. Moreover,  this  single  reform  will  go 
far  toward  enabling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  secure  and  retain  the  high  qual- 
ity personnel  it  needs. 

Significant  elements  of  my  proposals 
for  pay  adjustments  have  not  yet  been 
acted  on,  however.  Salaries  of  upper 
level  career  personnel  are  still  too  low 
when  measured  by  the  compensation 
provided  outside  of  Government.  In 
addition,  the  pay  rates  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1964,  will  need  to  be 
Improved  moderately  to  maintain  com- 
parability with  pay  in  the  private  econ- 
omy, in  the  light  of  data  recently  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
I  shall  ask  the  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action  on  these  matters  at  an  early 
date. 

Having  taken  a  major  step  toward 
establishment  of  a  prop>er  system  of  com- 
pensation for  career  employees,  we  must 
wait  no  longer  to  initiate  a  review  of  the 
salaries  of  department  and  agency  heads 
and  their  deputies.  Existing  salaries  for 
these  officials  are  inadequate  by  any  rea- 
sonable standard  of  comparison.  Tax- 
payer gain  rather  than  lose  when  pay  is 
adequate  to  attract  and  hold  able  people. 
When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  it  requested 
that  recommendations  be  submitted  to 
the  next  session  for  appropriate  increases 
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in  Federal  executive  salaries  at  all  levels 
Accordingly,  i  intend  to  establish  an 
advisory  panel,  made  up  of  distinguished 
private  citizens,  to  examine  the  present 
compensation  for  top  positions  in  the 
executive,  legislative.  and  judicial 
branches,  and  to  suggest  appropriate  ad- 
justment in  the  pay  for  these  positions. 
After  the  panel  concludes  its  study,  I  will 
.    make  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

The  budget  and  fiscal  policies  I  am 
proposing  will  serve  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  our  people,  promote  efficient 
performance  of  Government  functions 
and  help  release  the  brake  on  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  economy. 

Our  practical  choice  is  not  between 
a  deficit  and  a  budgetary  surplus  It  is 
instead  between  two  kinds  of  deficits-  a 
chronic  deficit  of  inertia  due  to  inade- 
quate economic  growth— or  a  temporary 
deficit  resulting  ff  om  a  tax  and  expendi- 
ture program  designed  to  provide  for  our 
national  security,  boost  the  economy,  in- 
crease tax  revenue,  and  achieve  future 
budget  surpluses.  The  first  type  of 
deficit  is  a  sign  of  waste  and  weakness 
The  second  is  an  investment  in  the 
future. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  years 
ahead  that  we  act  boldly  now  if  we  are 
to  assure  more  jobs  for  an  ever-growing 
labor  force,  if  we  are  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  living,  and  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  leadership  required 
of  us  in  the  free  world  community.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  program  encompassed 
in  this  budget  represents  a  proper  use 
of  fiscal  tools  for  achieving  these  impor- 
tant goals. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
January  17^1963. 
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STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
ALGER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


xmanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  care- 
ful study  of  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  we  are  forced  once  again 
to  the  conclusion  that  President  Kennedy 
lacks  an  understanding  of,  first,  the 
basic  economics  of  a  private  market 
society,  second,  the  role  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  today's  society,  and  third 
human  nature  with  its  need  for  freedom' 
and  incentives. 

Specifically,  as  to  No.  1,  economics  the 
President  asked  for  a  tax  cut.  but  with- 
out reduced  spending.  He  recognized 
that  to  keep  the  deficit  manageable  re- 
quires the  reduction  or  postponement  of 
many  desirable  projects  and  programs 
and  then  contradicted  this  premise  by 
outlining  a  number  of  new  ones  which 
will  call  for  increased  spending.  In 
every  field  of  human  endeavor  he  called 
for  renewed  Federal  participation  and 
at  the  same  time  promised  no  greater 
expenditures  next  year  than  this  He 
reiterated  the  trite  theme  song  of  the 
New  Frontier  that  the  cold  war  and  t'le 
need  for  increasing  our  defenses  as  the 


reason  for  not  being  able  to  reduce 
spendmg  to  match  the  tax  cut.  Yet  we 
aU  know  that  nondefense,  welfare  spend- 
ing has  soared  to  much  greater  heights 
than  has  defense  spending  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  None  of  the  President's 
remarks  in  this  area  were  consistent. 

On  No.  2.  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, he  identified  every  problem  with 
the  need  for  Federal  action  and  planning 
The  fact  is  that  to  identify  all  human 
problems  as  areas  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment aid  and  planning  is  basically  un- 
constitutional and  unwarranted  intru- 
sion into  our  lives  and  the  economy  of 
our  country,  stultifying  rather  than  aid- 
ing economic  growth.  Yet  the  President 
has  continued  confidence  that  by  throw- 
ing dollars  at  any  problem  will  solve  it 
As  to  No.  3.  human  nature  and  its  need 
for  freedom  and  incentives,  tlie  Presi- 
dent simply  does  not  recognize  that 
freedom  loving  people  will  not  work  as 
hard  for  the  Government  and  under 
Government  planning  and  control  as 
they  will  work  for  themselves. 

In  all  his  discussion  of  domestic  poli- 
cies, the  President  never  once  mentioned 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  this  Na- 
tion, one  which  poses  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  freedoms  and  to  economic  growth 
the  unbridled  power  of  monopolistic 
labor  unions.  At  the  very  moment  when 
two  of  our  largest  cities  are  without 
newspapers  because  of  strikes,  and  when 
shipping  along  our  entire  east  coast  is 
paralyzed  by  the  irresponsible  action  of 
a  powerful  union,  the  President  chose  to 
Ignore  the  economic  significance  of  such 
action.  He  failed  to  point  out  the  rec- 
ordbreaking  number  of  man-hours  lost 
by  strikes  during  the  first  2  years  of  his 
administration.  Such  omission  from  a 
man  who  only  a  year  ago  pilloried  the 
steel  industry  for  exercising  its  right  to 
a  lawful  increase  in  prices,  makes  us 
fearful  of  the  extent  to  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  accord  a  few  labor  leaders  prefer- 
ential treatment  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  segments  of  our  society. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  a 
column  by  David  Lawrence  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Tuesday.  Janu- 
ary 15,  pointing  out  this  omission  and 
other  inaccuracies  in  the  President's 
message : 

Strikes  and  the  State  of  the  Union— Pres- 
ident's Message  Is  Criticized  for  Not  Men- 
tioning Labor  Problem 

(David  Lawrence) 
President  Kennedy's  annual  message  to 
Congress  Is  inaccurately  entitled  "The  State 
of  the  Union."  For  Mr.  Kennedy  omitted  ref- 
erence to  some  of  the  most  Important  subjects 
confronting  America  today,  particularly  how 
the  national  economy  shall  be  saved  from 
disintegration  due  to  the  monopoly  power 
being  exercised  by  a  bloc  of  labor  unions 
Millions  of  people  In  two  major  cities — New 
York  and  Cleveland— have  had  their  news- 
papers suppressed.  Financial  losses  to  per- 
sons in  business  and  to  Individuals  out  of 
work  are  heavy  and  are  Irreparable. 

Nor  did  the  President  mention  the  strike 
that  has  tied  up  shipping  for  more  than 
3  weeks  now  in  the  ports  of  the  East  Coast 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Senator  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  Republican  leader,  at 
least  introduced  a  bill  the  same  day  to  pro- 
vide for  compulsory  arbitration  of  strikes  In 
the  maritime  industry. 

Not  a  single  word  appeared  in  the  Presl- 
denfs    message,    moreover,    concerning    the 


plight  of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  «-^ 
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era  who  are  the  victims' o/a^ck^^'^ 
gent  leadership.  *  °^  «t«Uj. 

The  President  has  failed  to  come  t« 
with  what  has  really  been  ailing  Am-«J"»» 
last  decade  or  mor^the  power ^T^ 
group  to  force  prices  upward,  and  oIt? 
abUlty  of  the  country  immediately  IoTIL^ 
such  price  Increases.  "*«* 

Basic  economic  ailments  will  not  h- 
by  Indifference.  Mr.  Kennedy  in  hi.^**" 
&.:ge  talked  fluently  about  the  econom.'"*" 
velopment  of  the  countries  of  EuroDeTL"*" 
the  problems  faced  by  the  undtritv^ 
countries.  He  spoke  in  generalltie.  .^ 
soci.U-welfare  legislation  in  this  countr/^ 
didnt  make  specific  recommendation;*? 
many  of  the  worthwhile  objectives  hi.  m 
tinned.  ™*0- 

The  President  seemed  to  think  that  i^ 
giving  Ills  support  to  a  project  for  the  «*»«? 
tlon  of  tuxes,  he  would  be  winning  eddu^' 
in  the  country.  To  promise  a  tax  cut V!! 
to  achieve  one  are.  however,  two  difli..^ 
things.  The  voters  will  get  little  comfort^ 
of  a  t.ix  cut  if  economic  uncertainty  nrer^ 
and  if  Government  spending  continuj": 
Indicated,  with  the  prospect  of  a  re^ 
breaking  deficit   in  the   U.S.  Treasury^ 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Kennedy  seemed  m^^ 
occupied  with  the  idea  that  the  NaUonu 
present,  may  not  be  taking  its  problemi ». 
rlously.  He  said :  "In  short,  both  at  h<Z 
and  abroad,  there  may  now  be  a  tempuoon 
to  relax  ••  One  wonders  whether  the  countn 
IS.  after  all.  really  in  a  relaxed  mood  and  h 
indifferent  to  the  dangers  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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As  for  the  young  people  out  of  work  Ut 
Kennedy  seems  to  be  despairing  of  wan  to 
find  productive  Jobs  for  them.  He  appew 
to  be  reverting  to  one  of  the  Ideaa  of  Nn 
Deal  days,  when  the  Civilian  ConservaUoB 
Corps  was  organized  to  take  care  of  nunj 
of  the  younger  persons  who  were  unem- 
ployed.  The  President  thinks  that  the  Peaa 
Corps  can  do  something  of  the  same  Job 
He  spoke  of  the  million  young  Americana  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  and  lui- 
gests  that  a  domestic  Peace  Corps  of  tcm 
kind  would  serve  "our  own  community 
needs:  In  mental  hospitals,  on  Indian  mer- 
vatlons.  In  centers  for  the  aged  or  for  youM 
delinquents,  in  schools  for  the  illiterate  or 
the  handicapped."  He  said  all  this  might 
enable  these  young  men  to  serve  the  came 
of  "domestic  tranquillity." 

The  President  had  a  heading  on  one  aec- 
tlon  of  his  message  which  read:  "We  need 
to  strengthen  our  Nation  by  making  the  best 
and  most  economical  use  of  its  resources  and 
facilities."  But  he  did  not  really  delve  Into 
this  highly  controversial  field  beyond  aUt- 
ing  that  new  transportation  facilitlea  an 
needed  and  that  the  stockpUe  of  goods,  in- 
cluding farm  products,  must  be  reduced.  la 
that  phrase,  "most  economical  use"  of  Amer- 
ican resources  and  facilities,  is  rooted  the 
present-day  difficulties  of  the  whole  economic 
system. 

The  President  did  Include  In  his  addrea 
one  sentence  referring  with  disapproval  to 
the  "growing  pressures"  by  labor  leaders  for 
a  35-hour  week.  But  the  reason  for  th« 
omission  of  any  reference  to  labor-manage- 
ment difficulties  throughout  the  country  1j 
not  apparent  unless  it  be  that  the  subject  is 
a  highly  controversial  one  and  could  coet 
the  President  votes  in  1964. 

The  labor  unions  themselves  are  the  big- 
gest single  organized  group  of  voters  In  the 
country  today  and  contributed  not  only 
energy  but  money  to  help  the  President  win 
his  election  In  1960.  Mr.  Kennedy  not  long 
ago  attacked  businessmen  for  trying  to  rate 
their  prices.  Yet  he  has  never  taken  a  pod- 
tlve  stand  with  reference  to  the  extreme  de- 
mands of  labor  union  leaders  evidenced,  far 
Instance,  in  the  big  strikes  In  New  York  City 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. 


^  long  w  one  economic  group  can  control 
the  American  ayatem  by  fixing  costs  of  pro- 
duction, which  inevitably  affect  prices,  there 
^11  not  be  a  free-market  system  in  the 
Xjnlted  States,  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  not  operate  effectively  to  bring 
prosperity.  The  Government  will  find  itself 
compelle<l  to  Intervene  as  between  labor  and 
management  if  It  really  wants  to  stop  reces- 
sions. But  such  intervention  will  compound 
the  evils  of  the  present-day  system  unless  It 
is  impartial,  objective,  and  fair  as  between 
the  rival  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  portions  of  the 
message  on  foreign  policy,  I  heartily  dis- 
agree with  the  President.    I.  for  one,  am 
not  proud  of  a  foreign  policy  that  has 
cost  the  lives  of  American  boys  in  Cuba, 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Our  foreign  policy,  or  lack  of 
foreign  policy,  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 
and  an  affront  to  freedom -loving  peoples 
jverywhere.    I  believe  in  reimposing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  only  way  to  end 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  from 
Cuba.     I  cannot  agree  with  President 
Kennedy  that  the  Cuban  threat  is  re- 
moved.   Without  inspection  we  have  no 
proof  that  the  missiles  were  ever  actually 
removed.    Certainly  we  know  that  there 
are  still  thousands  of  Russian  soldiers 
in  Cuba.    Now  we  are  told  that  Russia 
is  building  new  rocket  bites  there  and 
at  the  Communist  Party  conference  now 
in  session  in  East  Berlin,  Cuba  has  been 
reassured  of  Soviet  support.     Wherein, 
Mr.  President,   has   the   Cuban   threat 
been   removed?    I    disagree    with    the 
President's  policy  of  interdependence  and 
economic  partnership.     I   am   for  U.S. 
sovereignty  and  believe  our  best  course 
lies  in  friendly  rivalry  and  competition. 
I  am  not  proud,  as  the  President  is.  of 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  our 
part  in  its  policies  which  are  contrary 
to  fundamental  American  principles  of 
freedom.   I  believe  in  self-determination 
for  the  people,  not  domination  by  the 
U.N..  Communist  Russia   or   any  other 
nationalistic  or  world  government.    I  be- 
lieve in  the  complete  independence  of  the 
United  States,  not  in  its  domination  and 
control  by  the  U.N.  or  by  other  nations 
through   the   U.N.      Only    the    strength 
and  freedom  of  the  United  States  keeps 
the  UJ>r.  afloat,  and  yet  the  Communist- 
dominated  and  so-called  neutral  domi- 
nation of   the   U.N.   is   weakening   the 
United  States.    While  we  support  it  and 
keep  it  alive  we  are  outvoted  by  nations 
in  sympathy  with  the  Communists  and 
helplessly  watch  the  Russians  outwit  us 
by  subterfuge  and  subversion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  implore  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  to  take  a  sec- 
ond, hard  look  at  the  President's  mes- 
sage. I  am  fearful  the  state  of  the 
Union  is  not  as  good  as  he  seems  to  think 
it  is. 

To  conclude  this  analysis  of  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  DaUy  Tribune,  Jan    15 
1963J 
The  Economics  of  Iixusion 

Mr.  Kennedy's  economic  proposals  in 
yesterdays  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Lnion  are  straight  out  of  the  dream  book. 
Me  wants  to  cut  taxes  on  personal  and  cor- 
poration Income  by  a  net  of  (10  billion  dur- 


ing the  next  3  years.  The  cut  would  total 
$13.5  bllUon,  but  he  hopes  Congress  would 
tighten  up  the  tax  lawB  so  that  »3.5  blUlon 
of  this  amount  would  rettirn  to  the  Treasury. 

This  reduction  would  be  achdeved.  he  says, 
within  the  limits  of  a  manageable  budge- 
tary deficit.  The  cut  would  temporarily 
increase  the  deficit,  but  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks 
that  the  cut  could  ultimately  end  the  deficit. 

The  question  that  arises  at  once  is  what 
Mr.  Kennedy  considers  a  manageable 
deficit.  In  his  first  2  years  in  office  the  ac- 
cumulated deficit  has  J^en  $14.1  billion. 
With  a  reduction  in  revenue,  the  annual  rat« 
of  the  deficit  is  certain  to  rise  sharply  In  the 
year  ahead. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  a  tax  cut.  Mr. 
Kennedy  asstu-es  this  result.  He  concedes  as 
much  in  admitting  that  interest  on  the  debt, 
which  already  takes  10  cents  of  every  tax 
dollar,  will  rise  in  the  coming  year. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  several  major  fields 
of  spending  where  the  Kennedy  budget  en- 
visions bigger  expenses.  More  is  to  be  spent 
on  defense  and  more  Is  to  be  spent  on  space 
in   order  to  land  that  man  on   the  moon. 

With  these  exceptions — and  we  won't  know 
how  large  the  Increases  are  to  be  until  Mr 
Kennedy  submits  his  budget— the  President 
promises  to  hold  total  expenditures  for  all 
other  purposes  below  this  years  level. 

That  is  no  particular  consolation,  for  the 
budget  for  the  present  year  is  a  record  peace 
time  $93.7  billion— up  $13  blUion  from  the 
last  budget  submitted  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  offers  an  assortment  of 
other  spending  schemes  which  belle  the  pos- 
sibility that  expenditures  other  than  those 
for  defense,  space,  and  debt  service  can  be 
held  below  this  years  level.  There  Is  to  be 
no  abatement  of  foreign  aid.  There  are 
proposaU  for  conserving  or  retraining  youth. 
There  is  to  be  a  domestic  peace  corps.  Large 
Investments  are  to  go  to  health,  hospitals, 
and  training  doctors  and  dentists.  The 
mentally  ill  are  to  be  brought  under  the 
Federal   wing. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  Urban  mass  transit  sub- 
sidies are  on  the  list.  The  Government  Is 
to  provide  legal  counsel  to  the  needy.  Na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas  are  to  be 
expanded.  It  Is  to  be  assiuned  that  this  in- 
volves converting  farmland  into  recreation 
preserves.  There  are  to  be  more  water  de- 
velopment projects. 

Perhaps  the  state  of  the  Union  Is  as  good 
as  Mr.  Kennedy  says  it  is.  but  is  it  so  good 
that  the  Government  can  continue  an  end- 
less spending  binge  at  the  same  time  it  for- 
goes revenue  to  pay  for  its  schemes?  And 
is  Mr.  Kennedy  Justified  in  believing  that 
Inflation  Is  a  thing  of  the  past,  something 
that  need  cause  us  no  future  worry? 

If  all  this  is  fiscal  responsibility,  as  the 
President  says  it  is.  then  John  Law  and  the 
fiat  money  Infiatlonlsts  of  revolutionary 
France  may  retroactively  be  proved  sound 
economists. 

[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal     Jan      16 
1963] 

Custodian  or  Qualttt 
It's  too  bad  President  Kennedv  didn't  end 
his  state  of  the  Union  speech  about  a  third 
or  the  way  through— when  he  was  way  ahead 
with  his  attractive  tax-cut  proposals.  In- 
stead, he  apparently  thought  it  necessary 
to  tack  on,  along  with  a  superficial  look  at 
foreign  affairs,  a  motley  assortment  of  rec- 
ommendations adding  up  to  a  domestic 
program. 

We  suppose  a  President  these  days  feels 
he  must  offer  a  spending  program  of  some 
kind:  otherwise  the  voters  might  figure  he 
wasn't  doing  his  Job.  That  is  an  unfortunate 
attitude,  and  particularly  when  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy himself  says  the  Government  must 
hold  back  on  desirable  projects  in  view  of 
still   higher   spending   and   the   prospect   of 


lower  taxes.  To  then  propose  a  bunch  of  ex- 
pensive new  proJecU  simply  makes  nonaensa 
of  that  promise. 

And  the  recommendations  are  not  only 
stated  In  cliches;  their  xinderlying  concepU 
are  shopworn  and  not  always  valid.  "The 
quality  of  American  life."  the  President  de- 
clares, "must  keep  pace  with  the  quantity 
of  American  goods."  Fair  enough,  but  by 
what  magic  Is  the  Federal  Government  able 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  merely  by 
spending  money? 

Translated  Into  some  specifics,  the  Ken- 
nedy approach  means  the  Government  must, 
for  one  thing.  Invest  In  our  youth.  It 
must  bring  education  to  more  youngsters — 
which  puts  the  emphasis  on  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  It  must  do  something  about 
the  1  million  young  Americans  who  are 
both  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

These  unemployed  youths  unquestionably 
represent  a  problem,  but  we  fear  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy Is  less  than  accurate  when  he  says  there 
is  no  reason  for  their  plight.  There  are 
abundant  reasons:  The  effects  of  the  long 
permissive  trend  in  the  home  and  school,  a 
lack  of  stifflcient  ambition,  and  achievement 
potential  m  Individuals.  Government  sub- 
sidies which  make  not  working  attractive 
to  some  people,  discrimination  against 
youngsters  by  some  labor  unions. 

Only  by  studying  such  underlying  causes 
can  there  be  much  hope  of  dealing  with 
this  and  other  problems.  Simply  to  plop  a 
new  Government  program  on  top  of  the 
problem  is  not  to  solve  It  but  to  gloss  It. 

In  a  slmUar  vein.  Mr.  Kennedy  caUa  for 
a  domestic  peace  corps  of  young  men  and 
women  to  work  with  young  delinquents  and 
other  troubled  people.  Juvenile  delinquency 
Is  obviously  a  local  problem  whose  causes 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  unemployed 
youth  problem.  But  anywav.  the  President 
is  In  effect  saying  the  Nation  should  have 
more  social  workers.  If  so.  why  not  say  so 
instead  of  wrapping  It  up  in  language  sug- 
gesting that  the  proposal  Is  a  brilliant  new 
inspiration? 

The  list  could  go  on.  Mr.  Kennedy  wants 
the  Federal  Government  to  Jump  into  local 
mass  transit  with  large-scale  assistance. 
We  woiild  agree  that  some  of  the  cities  have 
not  been  especially  ingenlotis  about  their 
traffic  troubles— like  buUdlng  more  and  more 
multi-lane  urban  expresswavs  to  feed  into 
narrower  New  York  City  streets  and  com- 
pound the  congestion.  But  If  the  city 
fathers  can't  deal  with  their  own  traffic,  it's 
a  cinch  a  remote  officialdom  can't  do  it  for 
them. 

There  is  indeed  a  way  Washington  could 
help  Improve  the  quality  of  American  life; 
not  only  by  reducing  the  oppressive  tax  rates 
but  by  reducing  the  whole  burden  of  a  Gov-' 
emment  whose  cost  and  controls  and  inter- 
ventions impinge  on  everybody's  life.  Our 
history  shows  that  people,  as  Individuals, 
families,  and  communities,  will  do  their  own 
Improving  when  they  get  the  chance. 

But  no  doubt  that  Is  far  too  radical  a 
thought  for  those  who  espouse  the  reaction- 
ary philosophy  that  Government  must  be 
the  sole  creator  and  custodian  of  quality. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  15.  1963] 
The  Otheh  Side  op  the  Ledgkb 
Please  excuse  us  lor  beginning  with  a 
Statement  so  obvious  It  shouldn't  have  to  be 
made:  To  make  sense  of  Government  fi- 
nances, or  any  other.  It  Is  necessary  to  look 
at  both  the  Income  and  outgo  sides  of  the 
ledger.  Yet  this  simple  fact  seems  at  best 
imperfecUy  understood  in  Washington. 

On  one  side  President  Kennedv  Is  moving 
with  vigor  and  dispatch.  Having  correctly 
concluded  that  the  tax  burden  Is  holding 
back  the  economy,  he  calls  for  a  huge  re- 
duction of  the  burden.  Though  yesterday's 
state  of  the  Union  address  provides  only  the 
broad  outlines,  the  President's  $13.5  billion 
tax-cut  package  certainly  looks  appealing. 
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Unlike  the  tax  tblnlLlng  long  embraced  by 
modern  economists,  the  Kennedy  approach 
recognizes  that  useful  tax  reduction  must 
unloose  investment  potential;  therefore  It 
must  entaU  significant  reductions  In  rates, 
corporate  as  well  as  Individual,  at  the  top 
as  well  as  the  bottom.  So  he  proposes  re- 
placing the  present  20  to  91  percent  range 
f  :r  individuals  with  a  14  to  65  percent  range, 
and  lowering  the  top  corporate  rate  from  62 
to  47  percent. 

The  President  further  realizes  that  In  an 
economy  of  this  tremendous  size,  effective 
tax  cuts  have  got  to  be  big  ones.  "We  can- 
not afford  to  be  timid  or  slow.  For  this  is 
the  most  urgent  task  confronting  the  Con- 
gress In  1863." 

Politically  also  this  package  looks  well 
wrapped,  even  thougk  It  wUl  be  thoroughly 
pulled  apart  before  anything  comes  out  of 
it.  If  anything  ever  does.  While  It  Is  In- 
vestment oriented,  it  does  not  neglect  all  us 
voters  In  the  lower  brackets;  In  fact,  that's 
where  the  biggest  reduction  goes. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
reductions  could  come  before  any  so-called 
reforms — the  kind  of  legislation  that  can 
produce  practically  endless  wrangles  In  Con- 
gress. And  by  splitting  the  package  Into 
three  annual  parts,  the  President  should 
succeed  In  softening  some  of  the  opposition 
from  those  who  fear  the  budgetary  Impact 
of  tax  reduction. 

All  In  all.  then,  this  Is  a  tax  philosophy 
that  in  general  everyone  can  applaud,  out 
of  national  as  well  as  personal  interest.  That 
Is,  so  long  as  anyone  looks  at  only  that  side 
of  the  ledger. 

Here  again  we  must  inflict  a  statement 
of  the  painfully  obvious :  The  Nation  Is  bur- 
dened with  these  towering,  growth-Inhibit- 
ing taxes  for  one  reason  only,  and  that  is 
the  towering  and  ever-rising  spending  of  the 
Federal  Gtovernment.  The  spending  Is  so 
great.  Indeed,  that  even  these  fierce  levies 
almost  never  supply  enough  revenue. 

Yet  what  does  the  President  have  to  say 
about  that  side  of  the  books?  Well,  we  know 
this  fiscal  year  will  show  a  deficit  of  around 
»8  billion  or  more,  and  that  the  forthcoming 
1964  period  will  show  another  deficit  of  large 
dimensions. 

In  that  fiscal  framework  Mr.  Kennedy 
promises  to  hold  expenditures  for  fiscal  1964 
below  this  years — except  for  defense,  space 
and  fixed-interest  charges.  Whatever  the 
need  for  those  rises,  they  plainly  spell  a  big- 
ger total  spending  budget.  The  hope  of 
holding  down  In  other  areas  is  apparently 
pinned  largely  on  administrative  economies, 
which  always  sovmds  good  but  never  seems 
to  amovmt  to  much. 

In  practically  the  same  breath,  moreover, 
the  President  proposes  a  whole  slew  of  new 
Oovernment  projects  Including  aid  to  edu- 
cation, help  for  unemployed  youths,  an  ex- 
panded health  program,  aid  to  local  mass 
transit,  and  a  domestic  peace  corps. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  desirability 
of  any  of  these,  they  are  spending  programs, 
and  some  of  them  would  be  far  from  cheap! 
How  this  prospect,  on  top  of  all  the  existing 
high-cost  prograrrw,  ties  in  with  lower  ex- 
penditures and  eventual  budget  balance  is  a 
bit  mysterious. 

One  clue  to  the  mystery,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
administration's  belief  that  its  large-scale 
tax  cuts  would  generate  so  much  economic 
activity  that  its  revenues  would  increase 
even  with  the  lower  rates.  That  is  a  possi- 
bility; it  may  even  be  a  probability.  But  it  is 
not  a  certainty.  All  that  Is  now  certain  Is 
higher  spending  and  deficits. 

For  that  reason  we  can't  agree  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  when  he  says  that  his  tax  package 
viewed  In  Its  deficit-spending  setting.  Is  "a 
fiscally  responsible  program — the  surest  and 
soundest  way  of  achieving  in  time  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  a  balanced  full-employment 
economy." 


Tax  cutting  Is  not  at  all  the  surest  and 
soimdest  way  to  a  balanced  budget;  that  way 
Is  to  reduce  the  spending.  The  Kennedy  tax 
program  may  be  fine  by  itaelf,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment's  fljiancial  policy  as  a  whole  can- 
not honestly  be  called  responsible. 

The  saddest  part  Is  that  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  this  Nation's  economy 
could  really  go  places.  It  could,  that  Is,  if 
the  President  would  only  give  the  same  seri- 
ous-attention to  the  spending  side  of  the 
ledger  that  he  Is  giving  to  the  problems  of 
our  obsolete  tax  structure. 
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FINAL  REPORT  OF  HOUSE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  87th  Congress,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  conducted  extensive 
studies,  investigations,  and  analyses  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  small  busi- 
ness sector.  On  July  23,  August  20.  and 
October  16,  1962.  interim  reports  on  cer- 
tain specific  problems  were  made  by  the 
Committee  to  the  membership  of  the 
House.  A  complete  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  2  years  of  work  is  contained 
in  the  final  report  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  87th  Congress.  It  will  be 
available  in  printed  form  within  a  few 
days. 

This  report  discloses  that  the  problems 
faced  by  the  small  business  sector  of  our 
national  economy  continue  to  increase  in 
number,  scope,  and  intensity.  This  sit- 
uation arises  from  such  factors  as: 

Increasing  industrial  and  economic 
concentration,  which  is  being  worsened 
by  mergers  together  with  the  failure  of 
the  appropriate  agencies  to  adequately 
cope  with  the  problems  raised  by  con- 
glomerate mergers. 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
adequate  financing  from  conventional 
sources  for  the  expansion  and  moderni- 
zation which  is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  small  businesses. 

The  technological  revolution  which  has 
brought  about  increasing  reliance  upon 
weapon  systems  in  national  defense  and 
the  concomitant  increase  in  multimillion 
dollar  prime  contract  awards  to  large 
concerns  for  the  production  of  these  sys- 
tems. 

The  expected  sharp  increase  in  Amer- 
ica's participation  in  international  trade, 
which  will  produce  both  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  small  business.  There 
is  little  question  that  during  the  early, 
transitional  stages,  increased  competi- 
tion from  imported  goods  will  cause 
severe  economic  pressures  upon  many 
smaller  concerns. 

The  problems  faced  by  small  business 
which  result  from  population  shifts,  ur- 
ban renewal,  and  neighborhood  blight  in 
urban  centers. 

The  pressures  imposed  upon  small 
businesses  by  persistent  economic  dis- 
tress in  areas  suflfering  from  depletion  of 


natural  resources,  migration  of  ♦._ 
population,  and  similar  causes.  ^^ 
Discriminatory  practices  by  lanrpi...^ 
cems,  particularly  the  Increase  ln%5?' 
tions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Kctit 
other  statutes  designed  to  protSt  ^ 
public  interest  and  the  small  bZ^ 
community.  "uameji 

There  is  not  a  congressional  dlstrt^ 
m    this   country    which   does  not  h^^ 
hundreds— thousands    would    be    m 
typical— of  small  businesses  which  Si? 
cntly  or  potentially  face  serious  distSl 
from  these  and   related  causes     SnS 
business  problems  are  of  both  great  ^m^ 
portance  and  grave  concern  to  the  ^' 
tire  Congress.    The  Select  CommittL  1" 
Small  Business,   in  recognition  ofthk 
concern,  has  produced  a  number  of  nuh 
hcations    designed    to    assist   both  th» 
Members  and  their  constituents  in  th»! 
regard.     It  is  hoped  that  these  publlrT 
tions  will  prove  helpful.     They  are  th^ 
culmination  of  2  years  of  work     Cumn 
latively,  the  reports  present  a  comDrp 
hensive   analysis  of  problems  currentJv 
encountered    by    individual    smaU  bu^i 
nesses. 

FINAL    RKPORT 

This  report  consists  of  125  pages  to 
gether  with  minority  views.    It  is  a'sur 
vey  of  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
deals  with  the  full  spectrum  of  problems 
currently  being  encountered  by  Amer 
ica's   small   businesses.     It  contains  37 
specific  recommendations  designed  to  as 
sist  small  business. 

ORC.ANIZATION    AND    OPERATION    OF    SltAU 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

This  60-page  report  by  Subcommittee 
No.  1,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins,  analyzes  the  op- 
eration of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Some  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
small  business  investment  companies  and 
the  activities  of  the  agency  designed  to 
strengthen  small  business  management 
practices. 

SMALL   BtSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

This  14-page  report  by  Subcommittee 
No.  2,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Abraham  J.  Multer,  analyzes 
present  Federal  procurement  practices 
and  shows  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
a  more  equitable  share  of  Government 
procurement  for  the  small  business 
sector. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN   FOREION 
TRADE 

This  22-page  report  by  Subcommittee 
No.  3,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates,  is  a  survey 
of  the  probable  impact  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  upon  the  small  busi- 
ness sector.  It  includes  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    PROBLEMS    CREATED    BT 
PETROLEUM    IMPORTS 

This  36-page  report  by  Subcommittee 
No.  4,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Tom  Steed,  analyzes  problems 
of  independent  petroleum  and  coal  pro- 
ducers resulting  from  the  import  of  pe- 
troleum products.  A  detailed  analysis 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Oil  Import  Ad- 
ministration and  the  recent  executive 
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order  pertaining  to  oil  imports  is  in- 
cluded. Additionally,  there  are  3  vol- 
mnes  of  hearings  comprising  1.556 
pages  in  which  this  subject  is  ex- 
haustively explored. 

OPERATION    AND   EFFECT    OF   CONSENT   DECREE   IN 
WEST     COAST     on.     CASE 

This  45-page  report  by  Subcommittee 
No  5.  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  James  Roosevelt,  studies  the 
effect  upon  the  petroleum  industry  of 
the  consent  decree  entered  in  1959  in 
the  West  Coast  Oil  case.  Findings  are 
made  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the 
industry  is  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  decree,  and  certain  recommenda- 
tions are  made  for  amendment  of  the 
decree.  The  hearing  on  which  the  re- 
port is  based  has  been  published  and  is 
also  available. 

FINANCING    PROBLEMS    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 

This  28 -page  report,  also  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5.  is  based  on  questionnaires 
sent  to  trade  associations  in  a  number 
of  industries.  It  shows  ^.he  current  lack 
of  availability  to  the  small  business  sec- 
tor of  adequate  financing  from  conven- 
tional sources.  Some  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  retail  portion  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 

ADVERTISING    OPPORTUNlrlES     FOR     SMALL     BUSI- 
NESS  IN  RADIO  AND   TELEVISION 

This  62-page  report  by  Subcommittee 
No.  6,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Dale  Alford  shows  the  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  small  business 
sector  of  the  lack  of  equal  access  to 
prime  television  time  for  use  in  adver- 
tising its  goods  and  services.  Numerous 
recommendations  are  made,  based  upon 
hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee.  The 
hearings  consist  of  260  pages  in  their 
published  form. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    IN    THE    DAIRY    INDUSTRY 

This  34-page  report  by  a  special  sub- 
committee, under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  Tom  Steed,  sets  forth  the 
findings  of  a  number  of  field  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  subcommittee,  to- 
gether with  other  recent  developments 
in  the  dairy  industry.  The  report  shows 
the  prevalence  of  unfair  practices  and 
increasing  concentration  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

SMALL     BUSINESS     PROBLEMS     IN     THE     POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 

This  24-page  report  by  a  special  sub- 
committee, under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  Tom  Steed,  is  a  study  of 
current  problems  of  independent  poultry 
growers.  It  makes  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations  aimed  at  correcting 
existing  unfair  practices  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  poultry.  Also  available  are  the 
hearings  upon  which  the  report  was 
ba.sed.  consisting  of  three  volumes,  total- 
ing 375  pages. 

SMALL      BUSINESS      PROBLEMS      IN      THE      TOMATO 
INDUSTRY 

This  11 -page  report  by  a  special  sub- 
committee, together  with  minority  views, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Steed,  explores  some  of  the 
problems  suffered  by  the  tomato  in- 
dustry. It  makes  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  elimination  of  certain 
unfair  practices  operating  to  the  detri- 


ment of  the  small  business  sector  of  the 
industry.  Also  available  is  the  196-page 
volume  of  hearings  on  this  subject. 

FEOEKAL    HANDBOOK    FOR   SMALL   BUSINiSS 

This  101 -page  handbook  was  published 
In  conjunction  with  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  White  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. It  provides  a  long-needed  and 
extremely  valuable  source  of  information 
for  the  small  businessman,  in  that  it 
sets  forth  briefiy  and  concisely  the  var- 
ious services  available  to  small  business- 
men from  the  several  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Crovemment. 

FOREIGN      TRADE — NEW      FRONTIER      FOR      SMALL 
BUSINESS 

This  staff  report  sets  forth  in  brief 
form  various  services  and  sources  of  in- 
formation available  from  both  govern- 
ment and  private  sources  to  the  small 
businessman  planning  to  enter  foreign 
trade.  It  also  shows  how  foreign  markets 
can  be  of  great  value  to  a  small  business. 

MERGERS   AND    SUPERCONCENTRATION 

The  272-page  staff  report  studies  the 
latest  trends  in  mergers  in  the  American 
economy.  Analysis  is  made  of  the  im- 
pact of  this  merger  movement  on  the 
small  business  sector. 

CHAIN        banking:     STOCKHOLDEB        and        LOAN 
LINKS  OF  200  LARGEST  MEMBER  BANKS 

This  520  page  report  of  the  chairman 
to  the  Small  Business  Committee  is  a 
study  of  certain  current  practices  lead- 
ing to  increased  concentration  within 
the  banking  structure  of  the  Nation. 
Analysis  is  made  of  the  impact  it  has  had 
upon  the  small  business  community. 

TAX      EXEMPT      FOUNDATIONS      AND      CHARITABLE 
TRUSTS:    THEIR    IMPACT    ON    OUB    ECONOMY 

This  135-page  interim  report  of  the 
chairman  to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  a  study  of  the  findings  to  date 
regarding  the  impact  of  tax  exempt 
foundations  and  charitable  trusts  on  our 
economy — dealing,  in  particular,  with 
foundation-controlled  enterprises  in 
competition  with  taxpaying  business- 
men. The  report  proposes  a  number  of 
reforms  with  regard  to  the  law  govern- 
ing these  tax  exempt  organizations. 

The  small  businessmen  of  America  to- 
day face  increasing  problems  and  pres- 
.sures.  a  situation  which  requires  both 
full  consideration  and  vigorous  action 
by  the  88th  Congress.  During  the  next 
2  years  the  question  of  economic  sur- 
vival will  be  decided  for  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  small  business  sector  of  this 
country.  It  is  imperative  that  we  bend 
our  greatest  efforts  toward  assisting, 
presei-ving.  and  strengthening  this  vital 
spgmQnt  of  our  national  economy. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874  REQUESTED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  were  enacted  in  1950 
to  assist  local  school  districts  overbur- 
dened by  military  installations  and  other 
Federal  activities  that  were  thrust  upon 
them  in  our  great  programs  of  national 
preparedness.  These  laws  have  been  of 
very  great  assistance  to  schools  in  my 
congressional  district  as  I  have  person- 
ally observed,  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
to  the  entire  Nation.  They  have  assisted 
hard-pressed  school  districts  faced  with 
the  problem  of  greatly  increased  enroll- 
ment connected  with  nqntaxable  Fed- 
eral property  where  schoolchildren  lived 
or  where  their  parents  were  employed. 
This  legislation  has  been  a  direct  and  im- 
portant aid  to  the  various  Federal  proj- 
ects essential  to  the  defense  and  do- 
mestic development  of  the  Nation. 

Because  it  was  soiticipated  that  a  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  would  be  passed 
in  the  87th  Congress  to  help  all  school 
districts.  Public  Laws  874  and  815  were 
allowed  to  expire  on  June  30,  1961,  and 
were  extended  for  2  years  only  at  the 
very  last  moment.  They  will  expire 
again  on  June  30,  1963. 

In  my  congressional  district.  33  school 
districts  received  Federsd  assistance  in 
1960  and  1961  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration, in  the  amount  of  over  $835,000. 
This  aid  was  vital  particularly  where 
school  resources  were  at  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. 

In  the  1962  fiscal  year.  245  different 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  Texas  pro- 
vided free  pubUc  education  for  approxi- 
mately 132.000  federally  connected  chil- 
dren. More  than  16.000  of  these  children 
lived  on  military  bases  and  other  Federal 
properties.  These  245  school  districts 
received  a  total  of  just  under  $14  million 
to  assist  them  in  providing  a  high-quality 
education  for  the  children  of  workers 
at  defense  installations  and  other  Fed- 
eral projects.  Also  during  this  same 
fiscal  year  a  little  over  $2  million  was 
allocated  to  11  school  districts  in  Texas 
for  the  construction  of  urgently  needed 
school  facilities  to  house  the  increased 
enrollment.  Since  1950  when  Public  Law 
815  was  enacted,  just  under  $60  million 
has  been  allocated  to  school  districts  in 
the  State  of  Texas  for  the  same  purpose. 
Without  the  Federal  funds  authorized 
by  this  program,  some  1,800  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  own  State  and  in  other  States 
would  have  faced  grave  problems  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  the  increasing  school 
population  connected  with  defense  and 
other  Federal  activities. 

Parents  who  are  the  workers  in  our 
great  defense  effort  must  know  that  their 
children  are  being  provided  for  in  our 
school  systems.  Our  school  districts 
must  have  foreknowledge  that  funds  vnM 
be  provided. 

The  temp>orar>*  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  authorizing  assistance 
for  children  of  parents  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property,  which  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  provide  from  70  to  85 
percent  of  the  total  assistance  granted 
each  year  under  the  Federal  impact  leg- 
islation. These  expiring  provisions 
must  be  extended  if  the  school  districts 
are  to  continue  to  provide  necessary 
school  facilities  and  school  services  to 
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federally  connected  children  as  well  as 
to  the  other  children  in  their  districts. 
This  action  must  be  taken  promptly  so 
that  school  administrators  may  know 
what  to  count  on  in  planning  their 
budgets  for  expenditures  after  June  of 
1963;  without  the  assurance  of  Federal 
aid,  they  cannot  make  firm  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  school  year.  I  feel 
that  a  program  which  has  been  so  well 
received  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies, by  the  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, and  by  educational  orgsuiizations 
and  other  informed  professional  groups 
throughout  the  entire  Nation;  that  has 
been  administered  eflBciently  and  with- 
out objectionable  Federal  controls  from 
Washington;  and  one  that  has  been  a 
boon  to  hard-pressed  school  districts  in 
every  State  of  the  Nation,  should  cer- 
tainly be  extended  for  a  period  of  2 
years. 

Surely  the  education  of  our  children  is 
one  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions before  this  Congress.  Viewed 
also  as  a  major  factor  affecting  worker 
efficiency  in  our  defense  establishment, 
there  is  no  question  of  our  legislative 
responsibility  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874 
which  will  otherwise  expire  on  June  30, 
1963. 


COIN  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion is  in   the   midst  of  an   suiute  coin 
shortage;   so  much  so  that  in  one  in- 
stance during  the  recent  holiday  season, 
with    its   attendant   high    demand   for 
coins,   a  midwestem  concern  seriously 
considered  the  issuance  of  scrip.     The 
fact  is  that  all  of  the  present  mint  facili- 
ties working  round  the  clock — 24  hours 
per  day,  7  days  per  week  at  top  speed, 
could  produce  4,100  million  coins  annu- 
ally.    Even  this  effort  would  be  short  of 
the   present  estimated   annual   demand 
for  coins  by  900  million.     The  actual 
present  situation  is  far  worse  because 
the  mint  does  not  have  sufficient  appro- 
priated funds  to  support  overtime  work, 
and  only  3,370  million  coins  can  be  pro- 
duced annually,  leaving  an  annual  short- 
age of  over  iy2  billion  coins.    We  need 
an  annual  production  of  at  least  5  bil- 
lion coins  of   all   denominations.     The 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  has'  received  con- 
firmation of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem from  a  firm  of  independent  experts 
whose   objective  finding   is   that  mint 
facilities    must    be    increased.    This    is 
really  good  news  when  we  consider  that 
this  hunger  for  coinage  is  created  by 
our  own  population  explosion  and  our 
strong  and  ever-advancing  economy. 


WILLARD  B.  SIMMONS  NAMED  MAN 

OP  THE  YEAR  BY  DRUG  INDUSTRY 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  known  citizens  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  has  re- 
cently received  a  signal  honor.  Willard 
B.  Simmons,  of  Texarkana,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  has  been  named  1962 
Man  of  the  Year  in  the  drug  field  of  the 
United  States  by  the  American  Druggist 
magaaine. 

Texarkana  and  the  entire  First  Dis- 
trict are  proud  of  the  contributions  that 
Willard  B.  Simmons  has  made  to  this 
extremely  important  segment  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  recognition 
that  he  has  received  for  his  outstanding 
efiForts. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  the 
NARD  Journal  describing  some  of  Mr. 
Simmons'  many  activities   and  accom- 
plishments in  this  field. 
Simmons  of  the  NARD  Named  1962  Man  of 

THK     Year     in     the     Drug     Industry     of 
America 

Willard  B.  Simmons,  executive  secretary 
of  the  NARD,  has  been  named  1962  Man  of 
the  Year  in  the  drug  field  of  the  United 
States.  The  award,  which  Is  presented  by  the 
American  Druggist  magazine.  Is  a  means  of 
annually  recognizing  the  individual  who 
makes  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  drug  Industry. 

Simmons  thus  becomes  the  ninth  per- 
son and  the  second  executive  head  of  the 
NARD  to  win  the  American  Druggist  award. 
The  late  John  W.  Dargavel.  Simmons'  pred- 
ecessor, received  the  honor  in  1954.  the  year 
the  award  was  established.  The  honor  was 
also  won  by  the  late  George  Prates,  who  was 
Washington  representative   of  the   NARD. 

Simmons  was  one  of  27  persons  considered 
for  the  honor,  and  so  overwhelming  was  the 
consensus  of  the  nominating  panel  that  his 
selection  marked  the  first  time  in  the  9- 
year  history  of  the  award  that  the  winner 
was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  nationwide  panel  of  voters  who  gave 
Simmons  this  accolade  consisted  of  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  of  all  state,  local  and 
national  organizations  la  the  drug  Industry. 
and  of  all  state  boards  of  pharmacy,  deans 
of  all  accredited  pharmacy  colleges  and 
editors  of  all  national,  sectional  and  state 
drug  publications. 

In  choosing  Simmons,  the  pharmacy 
leaders  took  note  of  the  fact  that  in  his  first 
year  as  NARD  executive  secretary,  he  re- 
sponded In  a  forthright  and  statesmanlike 
manner  to  vital  challenges  confronting  the 
entire  drug  industry. 

The  following  achievements  brought  about 
the  selection  of  Simmons  as  the  1962  Man  of 
the  Year: 

1.  He  took  the  lead  to  bring  about  effective 
united  action  in  support  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  Independent  enterprise  and 
the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

2.  He  made  decisive  contributions  to  team- 
work among  the  different  segments  In  the 
production  and  distribution  of  medic? t!on 
and  in  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

3.  He  provided  leadership  in  antitrust 
problems  and  also  In  connection  with  the 
menace  of  monopoly  In  the  retail   field. 

4.  He  multiplied  the  interest  of  business 
people  (both  in  and  outside  the  drug  field) 
in  the  dangers  of  too  much  power  centered  In 
the  Federal  Government  (he  warned  In 
speeches  and  articles  that  the  drift  toward 
autocratic  Federal  authority  must  be  stopped 
to  safeguard  freedom ) . 
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5.  He  took  an  active  and  major  n.^  ^ 
the  campaigns  directed  in  oppoeitinn  *  ■ 
clallzed  medicine,  which  activity  hei,!2.*' 
prevent  the  enactment  of  the  medlcIJ?lJ'» 
in  the  87th  Congress.  "^eaicare  bfli, 

TWO  different  fair  trade  BILL8 

The  major  problem  confronting  thu  i-.. 
pendent  retail  ph.armacists  when  Sil  *" 
assumed  leadership  of  the  NARD  irof^? 
fact  that  the  chances  of  achievinTh^ 
needed  Federal  fair  trade  legislation^ 
stymied  by  the  existence  of  two  separauT? 
Islative  approaches  embodied  in  tw^lu 
fercnt  bills  and  backed  by  two  dlfle^^: 
groups  which  seemed  to  be  more  It  nS 
than  in  agreement  with  each  other. 

On  one  hand,  there  was  the  NARD  gem 
as  the  spearhead  of  one  group,  sponsorW 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Hubert  H  Bhi* 
PHRET  and  other  legislators.  '    ^" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Oumitt, 
Brands  Associates,  leading  another  ct^b 
and  sponsoring  a  competitive  measure  Uita. 
duced  by  Senator  Homer  Capehart. 

So  long  as   these   two  groups  fought  tat 
congressional  attention,  there  was  UtUe  lik^ 
llhood   of  ever  winning   enactment  of  pwi 
eral    legislation    to    protect    small    retailei 
from  predatory  price  cutters. 

This  was  the  situation  that  confronted 
Simmons  when  the  executive  committee  of 
the  NARD  asked  him  In  1961  to  resign  u 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  to  give  m, 
active  direction  of  his  Texas  drug  busing 
In  order  to  take  over  as  fulltlme  execuUvt 
head  of  the  association. 

Recognizing  that  the  fair  trade  situaUoo 
was  his  No.  1  responsibility  as  N.'VRD  extai- 
tlve  secretary.  Simmons  moved  with  tkin 
and  dispatch  to  break  the  deadlock  that  pre- 
vented action. 

His  statesmanship  and  persuasiven«« 
resulted  In  an  agreement  by  all  thoK 
concerned  to  back  a  single  quality  stabUlzt- 
tlon  bill.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Capehart  and  by  others  who.  in  prenou 
years,  had  had  to  choose  one  of  two  rlnl 
measures  If  they  wanted  to  be  known  as  fair 
trade  supporters. 

Similarly,  in  the  House  of  Representetlra. 
a  single  bill  got  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
Representatives  Oren  Harris  and  RATMon 
Madden,  who  formerly  had  supjxjrted  com- 
peting bills. 

Thus,  the  1962  sessions  of  Congress  hid 
only  one  fair  trade  bill  to  consider,  and  U« 
appropriate  committees  of  the  two  Houaa 
could  concentrate  their  attention  on  one  hill 
lnste»d  of  two. 

ENGINEERED    A    UNITFO    FRONT 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  united  front 
engineered  by  Simmons,  the  members  of 
these  committees  were  made  well  aware  that 
more  than  70  organizations  In  the  retail, 
whole-sale  and  manufacturing  fields  were 
united  In  demanding  that  legislation  ta 
enacted  to  save  thousands  of  small  retallen 
from  bankruptcy  that  threatened  them 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Many  of  those  who  cast  Man  of  the  Tear 
balljts  for  Simmons  mentioned  also  the 
vigor  and  drive  with  which  he  crossed  the 
country  time  and  again  during  1962  to  con- 
vince druggists  that  their  own  personal  ef- 
forts—via letters,  telegrams,  phone  calls  and 
personal  visits — were  essential  In  winning 
congressional  support  for  the  quality  eta- 
bilization  bill. 

His  efforts  in  this  connection  are  consid- 
ered largely  responsible  for  the  bill's  having 
won  favorable  action  this  year  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Subcommittees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  light  of  this  ac- 
complishment, many  observers  feel  that  the 
bill  now  has  sufficient  congressional  back- 
ing for  passage  this  year.  Simmons  hai 
promised  that  the  drive  for  legislation  to 
make  predatory  price  cutting  illegal  wUl  he 
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pursued   with   great   vigor   in   tliis   session 
of  Congress. 

The  Man  of  the  Year  Award,  a  mortar  and 
pestle  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  will  be  pre- 
s^ted  to  Simmons  at  a  place  and  date  of 
bis  choosing. 


AMERICAN       LEGION       MIDWINTER 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  ttie  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, January  12,  1963,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  midwinter  cqnference  of  the  Ala- 
bama departmerit  of  the  American 
Legion.  The  text  of  my  statement 
follows : 

Speech  or  Representative  Armistead  Sel- 
den,  American  Legion  Mid-winter  Con- 
ference, Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  January  12, 
1963 

This  month  marks  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Castro 
regime  In  Cuba.  The  years  since  Janu- 
ary 1959,  when  Fidel  Castro  assumed  power 
m  Havana,  have  been  years  of  sustained 
crisis  and  peril  for  freedom-loving  Cubans 
and  for  the  entire  hemisphere. 

Now,  In  January  1963,  let  no  American 
doubt  that  the  crisis  will  continue  and  the 
peril  remain  until  the  red  stain  of  Castro 
communism  Is  forever  removed  from  the 
Caribbean. 

It  Is  well  that  we  keep  this  fundamental 
policy  fact  in  mind  at  this  juncture  In 
world  affairs.  For  since  the  United  States- 
Soviet  missile  showdown  of  last  autumn, 
some  voices  have  been  raised  which  argue 
that  the  Castro  threat  has  been  diminished — 
that  like  his  Soviet  missiles,  Fidel  Castro's 
explosive  potential  In  the  hemisphere  has 
been  defused. 

The  voices  are  familiar.  By  and  large, 
they  are  the  same  voices  which  told  us! 
before  last  autumn,  that  our  best  policy 
regarding  Castro  would  be  to  do  nothing  at 
all.  They  are  the  same  voices  which  put 
forth  the  comforting  and  dangerous  notion 
that,  left  alone,  Castro's  regime  would  simply 
fall  of  Its  own  weight.  They  are  the  same 
voices  which  scoffed  at  the  suggestion  that  » 
Castro  and  his  Soviet  mentors  Intended  to 
convert  Cuba  into  a  Communist  military  and 
missile  base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  fact,  looking  back  4  years,  they  are  the 
same  voices  which  nurtured  the  short- 
sighted policy  that  brought  Fidel  Castro  to 
power  In  the  first  place. 

The  events  of  last  October  and  November, 
however  grim,  apparently  have  taught  these 
advocates  of  a  do-nothing  and  wait-and-see 
policy  very  little.  Soviet  missiles  had  hardly 
been  dismantled  In  Cuba — If  Indeed  we  can 
really  believe  that  the  Soviet  missile  threat 
has  been  completely  removed  from  that 
Island— before  these  hawkers  of  complacency 
were  back  at  the  same  old  stand,  vending 
their  familiar  policy  line. 

Fortunately,  they  are  finding  very  few  buy- 
ers among  the  American  people  today.  For 
the  events  of  last  autumn  reaffirmed  a  basic 
principle  of  successful  American  policy.  To 
paraphrase  a  great  American.  Oen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  that  principle  Is:  There  U 
no  substitute  for  action. 

Action— and  only  action — saved  our  Na- 
tion, our  hemisphere,  and  the  free  world 
from  the  Imminent  Soviet  threat  of  last 
autumn.  Before  the  President's  decisive  ac- 
tlcm  of  October  22,    Castro   and   his   Soviet 


masters  ignored  our  words  and  disdained  our 
solemn  warnings.  They  had  come  to  believe, 
like  their  Chinese  Communist  allies,  that  the 
United  States  was  no  more  than  a  "paper 
tiger." 

On  October  22,  and  In  the  critical  days 
following,  they  learned  better.  Khruchshev 
learned  an  overdue  lesson  concerning  Ameri- 
can will  and  capabilities.  Castro  learned  a 
bitter  lesson  concerning  our  determination — 
and  the  value  of  Soviet  promises.  The  larger 
question  remains:  What  did  our  own  policy- 
makers learn  during  those  critical  days? 

Only  the  future  can  finally  determine  that 
answer.  But  a  study  of  the  record  of  recent 
years  should  provide  some  guidelines  as  to 
what  American  policymakers  should  have 
learned  about  dealing  with  Castro. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  I  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  problem  of  Castro's 
Communist  threat  to  the  hemisphere  since 
its  inception.  Let  no  one  believe  that  the 
growth  of  this  threat  can  be  attributed  to 
any  one  cause  or  any  ':lngle  political  source. 
This  is  no  partisan  matter,  and  the  foreign 
policy  errors  which  led  to  the  crisis  of  last 
October   spanned   two   administrations. 

In  January  1960,  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  I  stated  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  democracy  In  Cuba  under  the 
Castro  regime.  I  urged  that  our  policy- 
makers develop  a  firmer,  stronger  U.S.  stand 
against  Castro. 

Two  months  later.  In  March  1960,  I  called 
attention  to  the  growing  campaign  of  antl- 
U.8.  propaganda  emanating  from  Castro's 
Cuba,  and  asked  for  Immediate  action  to 
counter  this  propaganda. 

With  the  further  deterioration  of  United 
States-Cuban  relations,  in  June  1960,  I 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  House  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  threat  of  communism 
and  of  Castro's  Cuba  to  the  hemisphere.  I 
stated  at  that  time:  "This  country  can  111 
afford  to  ignore  mounting  evidence  that  the 
present  Cuban  Government  Is  being  used 
to  further  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy." 

Two  months  later,  in  August  1960,  I  pub- 
licly criticized  the  inconclusive  results  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  at  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica.  U.S.  delegates  at  that  confer- 
ence were  unable  to  persuade  the  other 
American  countries  even  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion which  singled  out  Castro's  Cuba  by 
name. 

In  March  1961.  2  months  after  the  inau- 
guration of  President  ECennedy.  I  urged  our 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  trade  with 
Cuba. 

One  month  later.  In  April  1961.  I  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  the  Imposi- 
tions of  sanctions  against  Cuba  and  the 
immediate  exclusion  of  Castro's  representa- 
tives from  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board.  The  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly approved  thU  resolution. 

In  June  1961  I  warned  that  unless  collec- 
tive action  against  Castro  were  taken,  the 
American  people  would  demand  a  solution 
supported  by  those  Latin  American  govern- 
ments willing  to  honor  their  hemispheric 
commitments. 

In  October  1961  I  pointed  out  that  If  the 
Organization  of  American  States  did  not  act 
soon  against  Castro.  Its  usefulness  would  be 
imdermlned  and  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  take  a  new  look  at  its  OAS  com- 
mitments. 

One  year  ago.  In  January  1962,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  congressional  group  which 
accompanied  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  his- 
toric Inter-American  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  at  Punta  del  Bste.  Uruguay.  It  was 
at  this  meeting  that  the  principle  of  collec- 
Uve  acUon  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan  states  was 
reaffirmed.  The  act  of  Punta  del  Este  ex- 
pelled Cuba  from  the  Inter-American  system. 
It  excluded  Castro's  representatives  from  the 


Inter-Amerlcan  Defense  Board.  And  it  called 
for  strict  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Cuban  regime. 

In  reporting  back  to  the  Congress  on  the 
results  of  that  meeting.  I  said:  "At  Punta 
del  Este  we  took  a  step,  a  large  step,  but  this 
step  Is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
conmiunlsm  In  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro  sUll  con- 
trols Cuba,  and  International  communism 
remains  today  a  menace  to  our  hemisphere." 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  pointing  out  that 
there  are  those  of  us  In  Washington  who 
have  been  and  are  alert  to  the  continuing 
threat  of  Castro  to  our  Nation  and  the 
hemisphere.  To  be  sure,  mine  was  not  the 
only  voice  raised  in  warning,  but,  needless  to 
say.  there  was  complacency  among  some. 

In  looking  back  over  this  past  record,  w« 
can  wonder  what  different  result  might  have 
been  reached  had  our  warnings  been  heeded. 
The  s\ma  and  substance  of  all  these  warnings 
was  to  draw  a  clear  and  firm  line  against 
Communist  encroachment  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. Our  Government's  failure  to  draw 
this  clear  line  Inevitably  led  to  Khrushchev's 
miscalculations   of    last    October. 

Khrushchev's  missile  gamble  failed  be- 
cause finally  we  drew  the  line  and  took 
action  to  maintain  it.  But  In  the  aftermath 
of  this  crisis,  our  greatest  danger  lies  In 
the  possibility  of  reverting  to  the  blurred 
policies  of  the  past.  Since  his  strategic  re- 
treat of  last  autumn,  Khnishchev  has  given 
every  Indication  that  he  will,  if  we  allow 
him,  revert  to  his  old  gambling  ways.  We 
cannot  afford  further  miscalculations  on 
his  part,  at  the  risk  of  thermonuclear  war. 
Our  only  chance  to  maintain  the  peace  Ilea 
In  making  absolutely  clear  that  our  stand 
of  October  and  November  1962  has  not  been 
relaxed. 

My  own  feelings  about  the  present  Cuban 
situation  can  best  be  summed  up  by  re- 
peating what  I  told  Congress  last  year, 
following  the  Pimta  del  Este  meetings.  Let 
me  again  quote:  "Fidel  Castro  stlU  con- 
trols Cuba,  and  international  communism 
remains  today  a  menace  to  our  hemisphere." 

That  is  the  paramount  truth  of  the  cur- 
rent Cuban  situation,  and  we  must  not 
permit  our  attention  to  be  diverted  from 
this  truth,  Fidel  Castro  still  controls  Cuba. 
International  communism  remains  today  a 
menace  to  our  hemisphere.  Regardless  of 
corollary  issues  and  principles  Involved  In 
our  Cuban  policy,  we  can  never  forget  that 
this  Nation  is  committed — irrevocably  com- 
mitted—to the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Castro  regime  from  that 
Island. 

This  commitment  Is  fundamental.  It  is 
based  not  only  on  our  International  legal 
and  moral  obligations  to  the  hemisphere 
and  the  free  world,  but  on  the  necessities 
of  our  national  security.  This  U  a  com- 
mitment that  no  American  President  or 
Secretary  of  State  can  bargain  away,  for 
our  vital  security  interests  are  not  negoti- 
able. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  fundamental  in 
mind  when  considering  whether  or  not  the 
United  States,  in  its  dealings  last  autumn 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  provided  any  guar- 
antees against  invasion  of  Castro's  Cuba. 
Moreover,  even  if  for  the  purposes  of  argu- 
ment we  grant  that  such  a  pledge  could  be 
given,  the  events  of  recent  weeks  would  cer- 
tainly negate  the  force  of  such  an  obliga- 
tion. 

The  fact  Lb  that  one  of  the  vital  condi- 
tions of  President  Kennedy's  position  of  last 
October — the  requirement  for  onslte  Inspec- 
tion of  Cuban  missile  bases — has  not  been 
met.  There  are  also  reports,  from  reliable 
and  well-informed  sources,  that  between 
15.000  and  20.000  Soviet  combat  troops  are 
still  in  Cuba.  Their  presence,  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores  and  In  the  heart  at  the 
Americas,  is  Intolerable.  The  removal  of 
these  Soviet  forces  is  an  lu^nt  necessity  If 
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our  national  and  hemlspherle  security  la  to 
be  saXeguarded. 

The  primary  XJ3.  foreign  policy  goal  today 
la  to  make  certain  that  the  Kremlin  imder- 
Btanda  that  we  have  not  deviated  from  our 
firmness  of  laat  autumn.  There  are  several 
steps  we  can  take,  short  of  military  action, 
to  Insure  Khrushchev's  understanding  of  our 
resolve  to  rid  oTir  hemisphere  of  the  Castro 
Communist  blight. 

In  October  1962.  2  weeks  before  Preeldent 
Kennedy  acted  against  the  Soviet  Cuban 
ml£slle  threat.  I  proposed  that  our  Govern- 
ment stop  discouraging  freedom-loving  Cu- 
bans In  their  efforts  to  combat  the  Castro 
re<?lme.  At  that  time.  I  pointed  out  that, 
although  this  country  does  have  a  neutral- 
ity act,  there  can  be  no  Justification  for  the 
United  States  hampering  efforts  to  liberate 
the  suffering  people  of  Cuba. 

I  reiterate  what  I  proposed  at  that  time, 
for  my  proposal  Is  more  than  ever  valid  un- 
der present  clrcimastances.  The  time  Is  over- 
due for  the  United  States  to  support  and 
recognize  a  government  of  free  Cuba.  The 
Cuban  missile  crisis  revealed  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Castro  government  is  In  fact  not 
representative  of  the  Cuban  people,  but  a 
mere  puppet  and  instrument  of  Soviet  policy. 

Whatever  the  administrative  difficulties  in- 
volved, let  us  now  move  to  recognize  a  Cuban 
government-in-exile.  Then  let  us  make  clear 
our  Intention  and  purpose  to  aid.  support 
and  equip  such  a  government  In  Its  own 
struggle  against  Communist  tyranny  in  Its 
homeland. 

Yet  another  decisive  step  we  can  take  to 
tighten  hemispheric  pressure  against  the 
Castro  regime  is  the  extension  of  sanctions 
against  Communist  Cuba  to  everything  but 
food  and  medicine  for  the  suffering  Cuban 
people.  In  this  regard.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned that  approximately  $1.2  million  from 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  is  scheduled 
to  go  to  Castro's  government  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  agricultural  experimental 
f'atlon.  This  U.N.  expenditure  will  serve  to 
bolster  the  sagging  Communist  agricultural 
economy  of  Cuba  and  to  provide  Castro  with 
a  domestic  propaganda  victory  when  his  po- 
litical stock  Is  at  an  alltlme  low.  What  is 
even  more  shocking,  some  8480,000  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  given  Castro  will  come  from 
U.S  contributions.  In  other  words,  if  this 
economic  grant  goes  through,  the  United 
States  will  be  in  the  position  of  having  con- 
tributed funds  to  aid  the  Castro  regime— de- 
spite our  inter- American  treaty  obligations 
to  apply  aanctlons  to  Communist  Cuba. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  has  announced 
that  while  the  United  States  Is  opposed  to 
this   agricultural   grant,    there   la   little   that 
can  be  done  about  the  situation  if  the  U.N. 
governing   board   approves   the   expenditure. 
I  disagree.     Considering   the   fact    that   the 
United    States   only    last    year   came    to   the 
rescue   of   a    flnanclally    floundering    United 
Nations.  I  would  think  that  the  U.N.  govern- 
ing board  might  give  some  consideration  to 
this   country's   Cuban    policy   commitments 
As  one  who  opposed  the  U.N.  bond  issue  at 
the  time  it  came  before  the  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve   that    the    United    States    will    now    be 
forced  to  make  a  total  and  realistic  reassess- 
ment of  Its  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  event  Pldel  Castro  is  given  aid 
and  economic  comfort  by  that  international 
organization.     I  intend   to  press  for  such  a 
reassessment   and    reevaluatlon   of   our    UN 
contribution,  should  this  grant  be  approved." 
There  are  other  steps  we  must  take  to  fol- 
low up  on  our  decisive  action  of  last  autumn 
Castro's   ability   to   wage  wars  of  subversion 
a<;alnst  the  Inter-Amerlcan   Republics  must 
be  curbed.    For  this  is  the  underlying  danger 
of    the   Castro  cancer— that   It   will    be   per- 
mitted to  spread  throughout  the  hemisphere 
by  subversive  force. 

While  we  have  acted  firmly  against  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba,  we  must  now  move  as 
Btrongly  against  the   threat  of  Soviet  sub- 


version. We  must,  in  effect,  dismantle 
Castro's  Cuba  as  a  Communist  training 
ground  for  the  hemisphere.  Here  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  must  take 
Joint  action  to  control  and  watch  the  move- 
ment of  Castro's  subversive  agents  from  and 
to  Cuba  and  other  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

Yet  another  OAS  area  for  action  would  be 
to  deny  the  use  of  ports  throughout  the 
Americas  to  vessels  of  the  Blno-Sovlet  bloc 
engaged  In  Cuban  trade  Such  action  would 
sharply  limit  the  ability  of  Castro's  Commu- 
nist allies  to  provide  economic  support  to 
his  falling  regime.  It  would  also  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Intent  of  the  OAS  resolution 
applying  economic  sanctions  against  Com- 
munist Cuba. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  firm  steps  that 
can  and  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  cleanse 
our  h°mlrphere  of  the  immediate  threat  of 
Castro  and  communism.  But  our  ultimate 
goal  will  be  reached  only  if  we  maintain  the 
will  and  resolve  President  Kennedy  demon- 
strated 3  months  ago. 

Meanwhile  our  long-range  problems  In 
Latin  America  cannot  be  overlooked.  Toward 
this  end,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  can  In 
time  advance  the  cause  of  hemispheric  free- 
dom and  progress.  Nevertheless,  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Alliance  depends  on  our 
success  In  meeting  the  immediate  military- 
political  threat   posed   by   Castro. 

We  cannot  relax  vigilance  6o  long  as  Pldel 
Castro  controls  Cuba.  Air  surveillance  re- 
mains our  best  protection  .against  missile 
threats — but  the  only  true  protection 
against  the  total  Communist  threat  to  our 
hemisphere  lies  In  the  removal  of  Castro  com- 
munism from  power  in  Havana.  That  Is  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

So  long  as  Castro  and  communism  rule 
Cuba.  Cubans  are  condemned  to  a  life  of 
want,  tyranny,  and  terror.  Their  Island  Is  a 
prison  and  they  are  captives  of  International 
communism.  Our  Nation's  responsibility,  as 
the  leader  of  the  hemisphere  and  of  the  en- 
tire free  world.  Is  to  redeem  the  entire  Cuban 
people  from  their  captivity.  This  Is  an  obli- 
gation which  we  must  meet— not  only  for 
the  people  of  Cuba,  but  for  all  the  people 
of  the  Americas.  ' 


January  ij 


In  order  to  support  Ambassador  St*, 
enson.  who  wiU  continue  to  oppose  flnll 
approval  of  this  project.  I  have^tT 
following  letter.  I  hope  that  aU  M««* 
bers  will  support  the  Ambassador  ?n  m" 
efforts.  ^^ 

January  is    inpo 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  ^^• 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  w 
York.  N.Y.  *'  "«« 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  have  read  with  i« 
terest   the   proposal    that   our   deleeatlon  ,1 
the  U.N.  oppose  the  project  for  the^^iU 
tural    experimental   station    in    Cuba   ./.TJr' 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund.  ^°^^ 

I  thought  that  this  project  was  rldlculoi,. 
when  It  first  was  discussed  In  the  oreM  ^ 
May   of   1961    and   you   may  recall  the  lett« 

26  of  that  year.  ' 

Although  the  U.S.  delegate  objected  to  th. 
Cuban  project  on  technical  and  admlnlsui 
tive  grounds  in  May  of  1961,  the  project  wL 
approved  by  the  Governing  Council.     Eventi 
since   1961    have  underlined   the  hostllltv  of 
the  Cuban  regime  to  the  United  States  and 
it  18  clearly  stretching  the  demands  of  in 
ternational    friendship   too   far   to  maintain 
that  these  require  us  to  share  In  any  assist 
ance  to  the  Castro  regime,  however  Indirect 
It  may  be.     It  should   be  remembered  that 
our  share  In  any  project  would  be  approxl- 
mately  40  percent. 

I  must  emphasize  to  you  that  final  an- 
proval  of  this  project  would  cause  a  lessen- 
Ing  of  U.N.  support  In  the  country  and  would 
Inevitably  be  reflected  In  the  Congress. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  your  de- 
termination to  fight  this  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monacan, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  AT 
AGE  60 


NO  U.S.  MONEY  FOR  CUBA 


Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     MONAGAN.     Mr.     Speaker,    on 
June  1,  1961,  I  called  attention  to  the 
proposal  under  which  the  U.N.  planned 
to  provide  over  $3  million  for  an  agri- 
cultural research  project  for  Cuba.     At 
that  time.  I  pointed  out  the  an ti -Ameri- 
can bias  of  the  Castro  regime  and  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tribute over  40  percent  of  the  funds  in- 
volved. 

I  urged  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson 
to  use  his  influence  to  block  approval  of 
the  allocation  of  these  funds  to  the  Cas- 
tro regime. 

This  project  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
erning Council  in  the  U.N.  in  spite  of 
U.S.  objections.  A  news  article  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  1953,  indicated  that  the  project 
Is  certainly  very  much  alive. 

For  us  to  support  the  project  was 
ridiculous  in  19S1.  but  it  is  fantastic  to- 
day in  view  of  all  that  has  intervened  in 
the  meantime. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
which  would  lower  age  requirements  for 
full  social  security  benefits  to  60  years 
for  both  men  and  women. 

This  legislation,  if  approved  by  Con- 
gress, would  help  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter balance  of  the  economy  and  give  to 
millions  of  needy  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  automation  and 
to  better  share  In  the  Nation's  increasing 
productivity  and  wealth. 

Unemployment  and  economic  distress 
in  many  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  pw- 
ticularly  in  my  own  Sixth  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  would  be  alleviated  by 
this  proposal.  It  would  create  additional 
job  opportunities,  and  would  bring  a 
measure  of  security  to  individuals  over 
60  years  who  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
find  gainful  employment. 

Another  proposal.  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  made  in  a  bill  introduced  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  new  Congress  would  in- 
crease income  tax  exemptions  from  $600 
to  S800. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  designed  to 
strengthen  our  economy  at  the  base. 
They  would  put  needed  purchasing  pow- 
er into  the  hands  of  those  who  need  It 


most.  These  bills  would  bring  a  meas- 
ure of  social  Justice  to  individuals  and 
families  and  those  20  p>ercent  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  a  decent  livelihood  in  the 
midst  of  great  national  surpluses  and 
prosperity. 

The  very  first  step  in  tax  reduction 
should  be  an  increase  in  exemptions. 
Together  with  improved  social  security 
legislation  it  would  be  a  big  factor  for 
progress,  prosperity,  and  national 
strength.     

PROMOTIONS  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     Mr.  Speaker. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  introduced  a  bill  intended  to 
change  the  effective  date  of  promotions 
of  certain  employees  from  the  actual 
date  of  promotion  prior  to  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  pay  act. 

Employees  who  were  promoted  prior  to 
the  new  pay  act  were  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum increase  equal  to  one  step  increase 
of  the  grade  from  which  promoted.  Un- 
der the  new  pay  act,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  equivalent  of  two  step  increases  of 
the  grade  from  which  promoted.  In 
addition,  many  employees  gained  an 
additional  grade  upon  conversion  under 
the  new  pay  act  by  reason  of  having 
served  certain  periods  of  service  in  the 
top  steps  of  their  former  grades. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  there  is  set  forth  below 
the  effect  of  promotion  of  two  employees 
in  the  same  unit,  both  having  more  than 

2  years  of  service  in  the  top  step,  st€p  6 
of  GS-14,  who  were  promoted  to  GS-15. 
employee  A  on  August  1.  1962.  under  the 
old  pay  law  and  employee  B  3  months 
later  on  November  1.  1962.  under  the  new 
pay  law. 

Employee  A: 

Rate  for  step  6.  GS-14 $13,510 

Promoted  Aug.  1,  1962.  minimum 
Increase 260 

Total 13  770 

Employee  B: 

Step  6,  OS-14,  no  promotion 13.510 

On  conversion,  employee  advances 

to  step  7  at  new  rate 15,395 

Employee  A: 

New  rate  In  GS-15,  step  2 14,055 

Conversion  after  promotion  under 
Public      Law      87-793.      GS-15, 

step  2 15.045 

Employee  B : 
Promotion   on   Nov.    l.    1962,   em- 
ployee now  gets  minimum  in- 
crease equal  to  2  step  rates 950 

Promoted  to  GS-15,  step  5 16,485 

Employee  A,  promoted  on  August  1. 
1962.  is  now  receiving  $15,045.  If  he  had 
not  been  promoted  at  all.  he  would  be 
receiving  $15,395.  Thus,  the  employee 
would  now  be  receiving  $350  more  per 
year  if  he  had  not  been  promoted  at  all. 

Employee  B,  who  was  promoted  after 
Public  Law  87-793,  is  now  receiving  $16,- 


485,  or  $1,440  more  than  employee  A, 
who  is  receiving  $15,045. 

This  bill  will  make  the  promotion  for 
employee  A  effective  after  conversion 
under  Public  Law  87-793  and  advance 
him  to  step  5.  GS-15,  $16,485,  the  same 
as  employee  B. 


OVERTIME    PAY    FOR    POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker 
yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  postal  employees  who  work 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday  during  the  month 
of  December  will  henceforth  be  paid  for 
such  service  at  the  overtime  rate. 

In  effect,  my  bill  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  postmasters  or  other  postal  of- 
ficials to  give  employees  compensatory 
time  for  Saturday  or  Sunday  work  in 
December  instead  of  giving  them  over- 
time pay. 

The  institution  of  compensatory  time 
is  in  itself  a  peculiar  one  and  it  is  rarely 
come  upon  outside  of  the  postal  service. 
The  system  provides  for  a  man.  who 
works  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  to  take 
a  corresponding  amount  of  time  off  from 
the  job  during  the  next  5  working  days. 

There  is  an  excellent  argument  against 
the  use  of  tliis  device  at  any  time,  but 
during  the  month  of  December  the  argu- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  is  irrefutable. 

We  must  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  a  regular  employee  is  given  com- 
pensatory time,  he  must  be  replaced  by 
a  substitute,  or  a  utility  carrier  or— par- 
ticularly in  December — by  a  temporary 
employee.  These  inexperienced  em- 
ployees do  not  know  their  jobs  as  well 
as  does  the  regular  employee  and.  conse- 
quently, the  service  suffers  whenever 
and  wherever  they  are  used. 

While  this  is  never  good,  in  December 
it  creates  very  real  problems.  There  are 
no  slack  days  in  the  postal  service  in  De- 
cember. There  are  no  days  when  the 
Post  Office  Department  can  afford  inex- 
perienced help.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  month  the  mails  are  loaded  with 
circulars  for  Christmas  sales  and  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  hohday  sea- 
son. And.  of  course,  the  avalanche  of 
Christmas  mail  comes  right  upon  the 
heels  of  this  opening  burst  of  strenuous 
activity.  You  cannot  employ  inexperi- 
enced help  or  casual  labor  instead  of  the 
experienced  regular  employees  during 
this  season  without  impairing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  service  to  a  marked  degree. 

This  happened  widely  during  the 
Christmas  1962  season.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  often,  in  the  past, 
had  excellent  cause  to  congratulate  it- 
self on  the  quality  of  service  it  rendered 
during  the  Christmas  rush.  It  has  no 
such  cause  for  self-congratulation  on 
the  job  it  did  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son of  1962. 

The  complaints  have  been  widespread 
and  bitter.  Great  backlogs  developed  in 
many  of  our  post  offices.  In  one  city  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  I  know,  mail  was  still 


being   delivered   on   Christmas   Day a 

condition  that  had  been  rendered  ex- 
tinct in  recent  years. 

This  relative  breakdown  of  the  postal 
service  during  last  December  was  direct- 
ly attributable  to  the  overzealousness  of 
postal  officials  in  using  the  compensatory 
time  device  as  a  means  of  saving  an  ex- 
tra dollar  or  two  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  public.  The  breakdown  would 
not  have  occurred  if  the  regular,  trained, 
experienced  employee  had  been  per- 
mitted to  stay  on  the  job  and  move  the 
mails  in  an  efficient  manner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
overzealous  postal  officials  are  being 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish  in  using 
this  device.  The  savings  effected  are  far 
less  than  they  claim  them  to  be — and 
they  are  not  worth  the  confusion  and 
chaos  they  create.  In  the  long  nm.  it  is 
always  more  economical  to  move  the 
mail  through  the  poet  offices  and  out 
onto  the  routes  swiftly.  Inexperienced 
casual  labor  is  always  expensive  and  al- 
ways inefficient.  By  the  use  of  this  de- 
vice in  December,  the  postal  authorities 
are  crippling  the  service  and  they  are 
saving  very  little  money.  They  are  also 
defacing  the  proud  image  of  the  postal 
system  at  a  time  when  every  American 
citizen  has  a  right  to  expect  the  ultimate 
in  fast  and  courteous  mail  service. 

There  is  apparently  no  way  to  prevent 
postal  officials  from  persisting  in  short- 
sighted petty  economies  other  than  to 
make  such  foolish  practices  illegal.  The 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  will  do  this. 
It  will  also  insure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  have  postal  ser\'ice  during 
December  of  which  they  can  be  proud 
and  on  which  they  can  rely  with  com- 
plete faith. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  to 
all  groups  in  the  postal  field  service  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  The  new 
bill  number  is  H.R.  1819. 

It  is  my  intention,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Congress,  to  include, 
without  favor  to  any  one  group,  such 
benefits  to  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents, as  are  spelled  out  in  present  law. 

Specifically,  my  bill  affects  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Association  of 
Post  Office  Mail  Handlers.  Watchmen, 
Messengers  i;  Group  Leaders. 

The  final  hours,  and  even  minutes,  of 
the  1962  session  ended  at  the  very  time 
my  bill,  which  liad  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  and  was  awaiting 
Senate  action.  This  means  the  bill  must 
go  the  same  route  once  more  to  become 
law. 

I  intend  to  relieve  the  hardships  now 
being  imposed  upon  the  Mail  Handlers 
who,  by  administrative  inaction,  are 
barred  from  inclusion  under  the  act 
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Much  of  the  detailed  Interest  in  my 
bill  last  year  was  performed  by  my 
energetic  friend,  Harold  McAvory,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mail  Handlers. 

I  shall  continue  to  expect  the  same 
aid  this  year  and  look  forward  to  the 
assistance  of  Chairman  Murray  who 
helped  guide  the  bill  last  year. 


FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE     TO     THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign  last  fall,  vari- 
ous civic  groups  in  my  District,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Venice  Civic  Union,  brought 
to  my  attention  the  pUght  of  elderly 
property  owners  who  find  it  impossible 
to  secure  financing  for  necessary  home 
repairs.  Although  the  present  legisla- 
tive authority  under  PHA  should  be  ade- 
qiiate  to  meet  the  home  repair  financing 
of  older  people,  that  authority  has  pro- 
duced little  practical  effect.  The  fact 
that  PHA  has  such  autiiorlty  is  one  thing, 
but  PHA  does  not  actually  make  the 
loans;  it  only  guarantees  loans  made  by 
private  lending  institutions,  and  lenders 
are  generally  reluctant  to  make  long- 
term  loans  to  older  people,  both  because 
of  their  age  and  because  of  their  low 
income. 

Several  recent  measures  have  been  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  situation,  par- 
ticularly the  Senior  Citizens  Housing 
Act.  This  has  been  ct  immeasurable 
value  in  many  ways.  So  has  the  present 
authority  to  accept  cosigners.  These 
bills  were  particularly  slanted,  however, 
toward  multifamlly  housing  and  new 
construction.  FNMA's  housing  for  the 
elderly  fund,  set  up  by  Presidential  order 
is  used  only  for  home  mortgages  and 
rental  housing,  rather  than  home  im- 
provements. 

These  bills  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  needs  of  the  couple  with  a  small 
retirement  income,  the  couple  living  in 
their  own  home,  which  is  fully  paid  for. 
but  which  needs  a  new  roof,  or  repairs 
to  a  sagging  porch.  Multiply  this  couple 
by  a  few  hundred,  and  we  find  an  entire 
neighborhood  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
so-called  blighted  area. 

To  permit  maximum  eflBcacy  of  the 
present  law,  I  have  therefore  introduced 
H.R.   410,   with   the   simple    title,   "To 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to  help 
elderly  persons  obtain  PHA  assistance  in 
home  repair  financing."    The  bill  makes 
specific   provisions   that   individuals   or 
organizations,  such  as  churches,  unions 
and  civic  clubs,  are  acceptable  as  co- 
signers.   This  will  serve  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  present  authority  and  encourage 
Its  use.    No  additional  appropriation  is 
required.     H.R.  410  merely  proposes  to 
earmark  part  of  the  fund  ah-eady  estab- 
lished under  the  Pederal  National  Mort- 
gage Association's  special  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Your  support  for  H.R.   410   is   most 
earnestly  solicited. 


WAURIKA    PROJECT    URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  soutliwestem  portion  of  Oklahoma 
lies  a  watershed  drained  by  Beaver  and 
Cow  Creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Red  River 
comprised  primarily  of  four  counties,' 
cTefTerson,  Stephens,  Comanche,  and 
Cotton.  Six  cities,  Lawton,  Waurika, 
Temple.  Walters,  Comanche  and  Duncan, 
a  large  oil  refinery  and  a  major  military 
installation.  Fort  Sill,  are  located  in  this 
watershed.  It  is  a  typical  mid-America 
rural-urban  community  area.  There  are 
farms  boasting  some  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  West.  There  are  regional  in- 
dustries of  varied  types,  an  important 
oil  refinery  and  the  many  activities  char- 
acterizing a  representative  mixed  rural 
and  urban  region. 

The  area  does,  however,  have  a  most 
serious  problem,  caused  by  its  geograph- 
ical situation  which  sets  it  apart  from 
many  similar  regions.  This  is  basically 
a  problem  of  water.  Water  in  the  form 
of  sudden  heavy  downpours  which  come 
annually,  and  in  many  years  several 
times  a  year.  The  flash  floods  resulting 
from  upward  of  4  inches  of  rain  in  a 
very  brief  period  have  year  after  year 
visited  this  region  wreaking  havoc  gen- 
erally destroying  property  valued  in  the 
millions  of  dollars,  wasting  away  fertile 
land  and  bringing  the  local  economy  to 
a  virtual  standstill. 

Such  are  the  vagaries  of  nature  that 
almost  invariably  these  violent  storms 
and  hazardous  floods  are  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  up  to  4  months  with  no  rain 
at  all.  Farms  suffer,  crops  wither  and 
die,  industries  and  homes  are  starved  for 
water.  Again  the  economy  is  jeopard- 
ized. 

Cities  in  the  area  which  are  dependent 
for  their  water  supply  upon  lakes, 
streams,  and  wells  find  the  lakes  shrivel- 
mg,  streams  only  a  dusty  trail,  and  the 
water  table  sinking  ever  lower.  Water 
is  of  necessity  rationed,  industry  is  para- 
lyzed, farm  stock  and  farm  folk  are 
forced  to  extreme  measures  to  survive. 

Cities  have  nearly  exhausted  them- 
selves physically  and  financially  in 
search  of  a  supply  of  vital  water.  In- 
dustries hardly  able  to  survive,  even  by 
such  costly  and  inefficient  means  as  util- 
izing processed  sewage,  are  unable  to 
expand  to  their  full  potential  or  to  pro- 
vide more  jobs  for  the  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  lack  of  favorable  and  con- 
sistent supplies  of  water  has  made  it 
impossible  to  attract  new  industries  to 
the  region. 

Fertile  soil,  planted  year  after  year 
fails  to  produce.  The  luscious  products 
which  it  is  potentially  capable  of  produc- 
ing fail  because  the  soil  is  alternately 
washed  over  by  floods  and  parched  for 
lack  of  rain  during  the  growing  season. 

This  is  no  recent  development.  As 
long  ago  as  1903  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion was  cognizant  of  the  problem.  In 
1936  the  Corps  of  Engineers  made  a  sur- 
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vey  of  the  Waurika  area  as  an  int«^i 
part  of  the  Red  River  Basin  whiclTp!: 
suited  in  a  recommended  multipumol 
pro-ram  of  development  for  flood  ^ 
trol,  navigation,  hydroelectric  dowmT 
irrigation,  water  supply,  and  other  rnnf' 
poses.  ^^' 

Asain  in  1947  the  Bureau  of  Reclama 
tion  studied  the  area.  In  1952  the  TJnV 
versity  of  Texas  conducted  a  surJw 
under  contract  with  the  Bureau  ot 
Reclamation  which  demonstrated  th» 
s-rious  need  for  additional  water  sun 
plies  in  the  four-county  area. 

^J^.  \?^5  }^^  important  Arkansas- 
Wlute-Red  Interagency  Committee  de 
vcloped  a  long  range,  comprehensive 
plan  of  development.  The  recommen 
dations  included  plans  for  the  Waurika 
Beaver  Creek  development  and  stated 
that  it  was  justifiable  and  feasible  at 
that  time.  That  same  year  the  Beaver 
Cow  Creek  Watershed  Development 
Association  was  organized  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  region  and  has  remained 
active  to  the  present  time,  participating 
in  every  effort  to  improve  the  situation 
Its  members  have  appeared  time  after 
time  at  hearing  after  hearing,  in  the 
region,  in  the  State  capitol,  and  in  Wash- 
ington  before  the  departments  and  con- 
gressional  committees  concerned.  These 
are  seriously  troubled  and  highly  respon- 
sible  people.  They  deserve  every  con- 
sideration. 

The  1956  survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  resulted  in  a  1957  report 
recommending  a  reservoir  at  Waurika 
providing  primarily  for  irrigation  and 
water  supply. 

In  1960  bills  were  introduced  to  imple- 
ment the  Bureau  recommendations  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  but  no  action 
resulted.  In  September  of  1961  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  forwarded  a  de- 
tailed feasibility  report  on  the  Waurika 
project  to  the  Congress.  The  report  had 
the  approval  of  all  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  affected. 

It  provided  for  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  on  Beaver  Creek.  5  miles 
upstream  from  the  city  of  Waurika. 

The  proposed  93-foot-hlgh  dam  would 
provide  a  reservoir  with  a  holding  capac- 
ity of  250.000  acre-feet.  Water  stored  in 
this  reservoir  would  be  used  to  irrigate 
2.000  acres  of  land  in  Jefferson  County 
and  to  supply  six  cities  and  an  oil  re- 
finery near  Duncan  by  a  system  of 
aqueducts. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  as  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  esti- 
mated at  $25,019,500  of  which  $15,856,500 
would  be  reimbursed,  with  interest,  by 
municipalities  and  Industries  con- 
cerned; $4,044,300  of  the  cost  allo- 
cated to  irrigation  would  be  repaid  in  full 
by  water  users.  The  flood  control  allo- 
cation of  $2,264,800;  the  allocation  of 
$2,486,400  to  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, and  the  allocation  of  $367,500  to 
recreation  all  would  be  nonreimbursable. 

The  dam  and  reservoir  would  provide 
95,300  acre-feet  of  flood  control.  -It 
would  effectively  prevent  floods  along 
Beaver  Creek  from  the  damsite  to  its 
confluence  with  Cow  Creek  and  substan- 
tially reduce  flood  hazards  below  that 
point.  Operation  of  this  capacity  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 
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As  has  become  essential  with  every 
modem  reservoir  project,  consideration 
was  given  to  the  recreational  potential 
In  this  report.  Minimum  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  would  include 
access  roads;  additional  expenditures  by 
the  State  and  local  agencies  would  be 
expected. 

The  report  suggested  that  some  3.500 
acres  of  land  beside  that  needed  for  the 
reservoir  be  purchased  and  Incorporated 
in  a  national  wildlife  refuge  In  the  in- 
terest of  fish  and  wildlife  conser\'ation 
and  to  replace  upland  game  habitat  in- 
undated or  impaired  by  construction  of 
the  Waurika  Reservoir. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  implement  this 
project  in  1961  and  Senator  Kerr  did 
likewise  in  the  Senate.  Following  hear- 
ings by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  the  Senator's  bill.  s.  114,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  fact  that 
Waurika  was  again  visited  by  a  damaging 
flash  flood  in  June  last,  while  this  bill 
was  under  consideration,  enabled  me  to 
focus  attention  on  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem.  This  was  no  doubt  influential 
in  securing  the  inclusion  of  the  project 
in  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  flood 
control  biU  passed  by  the  Senate.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  ultimately  eliminated 
by  the  coriferees  from  the  bill  as  finally 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, who  performed  so  nobly  as  confer- 
ence manager  for  the  House,  noted  in 
the  conference  report  and  affirmed  on 
October  12.  1962,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that,  although  it  hswl  been  elim- 
inated the  managers  made  a  commit- 
ment that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  would  hold  public 
hearings  on  it  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  new  Congress  convened. 

On  October  31,  1962,  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  by  resolution  directed 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  survey 
report  on  Waurika  Reservoir. 

On  December  10,  1962.  public  hearings 
were  held  by  the  corps  in  Waurika  fol- 
lowing which  a  report  was  prepared  by 
the  district  engineer  at  Tulsa,  and  re- 
viewed by  the  division  engineer  at  Dallas 
and  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
in  Washington. 

The  report  is  favorable  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Waurika  Reservoir  as  a 
multiple  purpose  reservoir.  It  favors 
construction  of  the  irrigation  project  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  creation 
of  a  national  wildlife  refuge  by  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  land  and  the  provid- 
ing of  recreational  facihties.  This  re- 
port differs  only  in  detail  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  report,  and  the 

So'moo."''    "^    "^"'   '"^   ^^"^' 

We  now  have  the  two  great  Federal 
conservation  and  water  resource  devel- 
opment construction  agencies  in  almost 
complete  agreement  on  details  and  abso- 
'"^  complete  agreement  on  the  urgent 
need  for  the  Waurika  project.  Differ- 
ences in  minor  details  can  easily  be 
Cleared  up  in  congressional  hearings. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  proceed  im- 
mediately. There  is  very  little  opposi- 
tion to  the  project.  Several  Federal 
agencies  have  already  cooperated  in  the 
studies  and  have  expressed  willingness  to 


participate  in  completing  the  project 
The  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  liow  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  my 
State,  has  testified,  along  with  the  State 
conservation  agencies,  on  Its  behalf. 

The  six  cities  concerned  have  given 
evidence  of  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  pay  their  proportional  share  of  costs 
as  have  the  prospective  water  users  of 
the  proposed  irrigation  project. 

All  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  are 
vitally  concerned  do  not  seek  charity  nor 
a  handout.  They  are  willing  and  able  to 
help  themselves  but  a  project  of  this 
scale  is  beyond  their  ability  to  accom- 
plish entirely  on  their  own. 

They  deserve  a  helping  hand  to  spare 
them  from  the  heartbreak  of  being  con- 
stantly wiped  out  by  floods,  or  having  to 
do  without  water,  without  the  jobs  which 
would  materialize  were  it  not  for  the 
absence  of  reliable  water  supplies. 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  is  immedi- 
ate. I  ask  for  your  support  in  bringing 
hope  to  these  long  suffering  people  in 
the  Waurika  area  by  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Action  on  six  other  needed  projects  is 
predicted  on  favorable  action  on  the 
Waurika  project. 


RAILROAD   MERGERS 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  an  outspoken  critic  of  proposed 
railroad  mergers.  Such  mergers  in  the 
past,  have  resulted  in  large  layoffs 
among  railway  employees,  decreased 
service,  and  less  efficient  management 
due  to  the  size  of  the  operation. 

Our  railroads  continually  stress  their 
financial  plight  and  use  this  as  a  weapon 
to  push  their  merger  plans.  Once  again 
I  bring  attention  to  the  fallacy  of  such 
clauns  as  pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter 
distributed  by  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives' Association  under  date  of  January 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  the  chairman's  letter 
which  follows: 

Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  7. 1963. 

Deab  Congressmam  :  The  railroads  of  the 
United  States  say  they  are  verv  poor,  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  TheV  use  the 
poverty  plea  to  back  up  mergers,  layoffs 
of  employees,  curtailment  and  abandonment 
of  services,  and  ripping  up  of  tracks. 

If  they  are  as  poor  as  thev  claim,  where 
do  the  ralh-oads  get  the  billions  of  dollars 
they  have  paid  out  In  dlvldencU? 

Their  own  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  belie  their  poverty  claims 
Here  are  the  figures:  in  the  last  20  years 
the  railroads  have  paid  out  a  whopping  $7  . 
388  million  in  dividends.  And  in  each  5- 
year  period  of  those  20.  the  total  dividends 
have  gone  up— from  $1,384  million  for  1941- 
45  to  $2,271  million  for   1956-60. 

That  Is  not  all.  According  to  the  figures 
the  railroads  gave  the  ICC,  U.S.  railroads 
added  $279,707,006  to  retained  net  Income  In 
1961.     Indications  are   that    1962  will  show 
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better  gains.  Poor's  Investment  AdvlBorr 
Service  December  3,  1962,  estimates  clasa  I 
it!!n  .,w^*  Income  to  be  between  M75  and 
$500  million  for  the  year  1962.  That's  a 
gain  of  $382  mUlion  over  18«1 

Net  Income  alone  U  not  the  true  Inflex 
of  the  fiscal  status  of  the  raUroadB.  The 
sums  set  aside  for  depreciation  added  to 
the  net  Income  cash  flow  give  a  more  real- 
istic  picture  of  railroad  finances.  Deprecia- 
tion in  1961  was.  in  round  numbers  $652 
million,  an  Increase  of  $17  million  over'  1960 
The  railroad  depreciation  figure  has  risen 
almost  $100  million  In  the  last  20  years  The 
average  yearly  depreciation  for  the  6  vears 
1941-45  was  $553  million.  ^      ' 

The  total  cash  fiow  has  gone  up  steadily 
for  the  base  periods  since  1941-45,  when  It 
averaged  $1,231  miUion.  For  1947-52  the 
cash  flow  total  was  $1,151  millions  and  for 
the  most  recent  8  years  1953-61,  the  annual 
average  was  $1,274  million. 

How  many  sets  of  books  the  raUroads  keen 
we  don-t  know.  They  seem  to  produce  fle- 
ures  to  suit  the  necessities  of  the  current 
story  they  are  trying  to  sell   to  the   public 

Because  the  railroads  are  the  arteries 
through  which  the  ilfeblood  of  our  com- 
merce flows,  we  think  this  uncertainty  must 
be   ended   and    the  whole   truth  of  raUroad 

f>f<.T*' «,  ^^^"i  ^^^-  ^""^^  Congress  can  do 
that.  We  ask  you  to  make  your  voice  heard 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  financial 
condition  of  U.S.  railroads.  That  we  In- 
sist, Is  the  only  way  the  lUs,  real  and  Im- 
aginary, of  the  railroads  can  be  Intelligently 
diagnosed  and  the  proper  cure  prescribed. 

So  the  public  can  be  Informed,  we  are  In- 
serting  an  advertisement  "Exposing  the  Rail- 
road -Poverty  Myth."  In  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  on  Tuesday.  January  8    1963 
Copy   of   the   advertisement   Is    enclosed 
Sincerely, 

G.  E.  Leightt, 

Chairman. 
A  well-known  transportation  authori- 
ty. Mr.  Eh  L.  Oliver,  in  a  recent  interview 
stated  that  railway  management's  claim 
that  they  are  losing  their  proportionate 
share  of  freight  traffic  "just  is  not  so  " 
He  said  that  the  railroads  are  hauling 
just  as  great  a  proportion  of  freight 
today  as  they  did  25  or  50  years  ago 
He  points  out  that  they  carried  200  bil- 
lion more  ton-miles  in  i960  than  in  1940 
Rail  traffic  went  up  53  percent  in  those 
two  decades,  while  our  population  went 
up  only  36  percent.  Railway  traffic  has 
grown  half  again  as  fast  as  our  popu- 
lation. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  OUver  when  be  says 
that  we  can  easily  be  swayed  into  think- 
ing that  freight  traffic  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  railroads  when  we  see 
scores  of  trucks  rolling  down  the  turn- 
pikes. But.  as  Mr.  Oliver  commented  in 
his  interview: 

From  that  turnpike  you  don't  see  the 
crossings  where  you  used  to  be  held  up  while 
freight  trains  of  60  or  80  cars  crawled  past 
you.  That  grade  crossing  has  been  made  an 
underpass  or  an  overpass;  and  along  the 
tracks  strings  of  dlesel  locomotives,  8  or  10 
together,  are  moving  freight  trains  of  150 
200,  and  even  300  cars.  A  train  of  100  cars 
is  about  1  mile  long— 300  cars  are  3  miles 
long.  Each  holds  the  equal  of  four  or  five 
truckloads.  and  Is  moving  faster  than  your 
highway  speed  Itmlt. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UKlOlf 
Mr.    POAGE.     Mr.     Speaker.    I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  every  Member  of  this  House  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Interparli- 
amentary Group.  The  American  Group 
will  meet  on  Monday,  January  21,  in  the 
conference  room,  S-207,  on  the  principal 
floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  this  building. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  orga- 
nization either  from  the  standpoint  of 
cooperating  in  its  work  or  criticizing  its 
actions  are  invited  to  attend. 

This  is  an  organization  in  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  takes  a  great  interest  and 
makes  a  great  effort  to  direct  the  view- 
point of  members.  Those  of  us  who  have 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Group  for  a  nvmiber  of  years  feel  it  is 
Important  to  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent our  side  of  the  picture.  We  believe 
we  were  able  to  do  this  at  the  last  meet- 
ing which  was  held  in  Brasilia  just  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  crisis. 
At  this  meeting  the  Soviets  supported  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  American 
blockade  was  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  calling  on  the  United 
States  by  name  to  present  our  problems 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  were  able  to  change  this 
resolution  so  as  to  eliminate  all  refer- 
ence to  the  American  blockade,  pointing 
out  that  there  were  many  threats  to  the 
peace,  including  the  Chinese  conflict 
with  India,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
all  nations  would  compose  their  differ- 
ences without  war.  Our  revision  carried 
by  a  vote  of  66  to  16. 

I  believe  that  this  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  we  can  expect  the  support  of 
many  of  the  countries  of  the  world  if  we 
will  but  present  our  case  to  them.  I 
think  it  is  also  abundantly  clear  that  we 
need  not  abandon  our  position  of  lead- 
ership to  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  of 
course,  if  Members  of  the  Congress  care 
to  undercut  this  organization  without 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  its  actual 
operations,  they  can  do  this  country  ir- 
reparable harm.  I  would,  therefore,  urge 
that  before  we  have  any  more  criticism 
of  the  IPU  as  a  "secret,  junketing  so- 
ciety" that  Members  attend  the  meetings 
and  participate  in  the  work  of  the  orga- 
nization. 

Let  me  again  repeat:  There  will  be  a 
meeting  Monday  next  in  room  S-207  at 
10:30  a.m.,  and  you  are  invited. 


HEARINGS   ON   WOMEN'S   STRIKE 
FOR   PEACE 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  a  few 
Members  in  this  legislative  body,  evi- 
dently having  received  communications 


from  some  of  their  constituents  or  hav- 
ing read  cynical  comments  in  some  news- 
paper or  maga^dne,  have  asked  for  the 
text  of  the  opening  statement  which  I 
read  on  December  11,  1962.  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  public  hearings  of 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace  here  at  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Manifestly,  because  of 
the  interest  in  these  hearings,  I  believe 
I  am  justified  in  calling  to  tbe  attention 
of  the  membership  of  this  body  the  full 
text  of  such  opening  statement,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Committee  on  Un-Ameeican  Activities,  U.S. 
House    op    Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C.;    Subcommittee    Chairman's   Opening 
Statement,  December  11,  1962;  Hon.  Clyde 
Doyle,  Chairman  of  Subcommittee 
Everyone  in  the  world,  every  nation  in  the 
world — If  you  can  believe  their  words — wants 
peace.    The  cry  Is  universal.    It  comes  from 
neutralists,    from    Communists,    from    anti- 
Communists.    Yet  there  is  no  peace  because 
certain  persons,  groups   and   nations   in   the 
world — even   while   they   cry   peace — foment 
war  and  unrest.     They  plot   and  carry  out 
military  attaclts  on  neutralist  India,  on  anti- 
Communist  South  Vietnam.    They  plot  sabo- 
tage in  the  United  States.     They  dynamite 
electric    power    stations    in    Venezuela.      In 
every  nation,  in  small  and  in  big  ways,  they 
disrupt    peace    or    make    it    impossible    of 
attainment. 

There  is  good  reason,  unfortunately,  to 
doubt  Communist  claims  that  they  desire 
peace,  as  others  understand  the  term.  Late 
in  1948,  Stalin  launched  a  spectacular  peace 
offensive.  It  was  marked  in  major  nations  of 
the  world  by  so-called  peace  conferences  and 
congresses,  which  were  supported  and  at- 
tended by  the  cream  of  the  Communist  and 
fellow-traveling  Intellectual  crop  in  those 
nations.  A  Moscow-directed  World  Peace 
Council,  still  operating  In  Vienna,  was  born 
of  these  gatherings.  In  June  1950,  however, 
even  as  Stalin  was  directing  the  creation  of 
this  so-called  World  Peace  Council  (which 
was  formally  established  about  5  months 
later),  he  launched  a  military  attack  on 
South  Korea.  That  attack  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  3  years'  iindeclared  war  between 
the  forces  of  communism  and  freedom.  Over 
33,000  Americans  were  killed  in  battle  in  that 
Communist  p>eace  action.  More  than  123,000 
other  Americans  were  casualties  of  it — 20,000 
of  them  also  losing  their  lives. 

These  facts  pJone  indicate  that  we  must 
give  careful  oOnslderation  to  Just  what  the 
word  "peace"  means  to  Communists.  Study- 
ing what  they  say  about  war  will  help  us 
determine  what  they  mean  by  peace. 

A  pamphlet  on  basic  Communist  doctrine 
prepared  by  the  National  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  and  sold 
in  Communist  Party  bookstores  in  the 
United  States  at  the  very  time  Stalin's  peace 
offensive  was  at  its  peak — and  during  the 
Korean  war — made  the  following  doctrinal 
statement: 

"Wars  do  not  occur  through  accidents  of 
history  or  the  mistakes  of  statesmen.  They 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  capitalism  and  its 
contradictions." 

Volume  8  of  the  Large  Soviet  Encyclopedia 
(Bol'shaia  sovetskala  entsiklopedla) .  pub- 
lished in  1951,  defines  war  as  follows  (p.  570)  : 

"War  is  a  social  phenomenon  inherent  in 
a  society  containing  classes  and  antagonism." 

Two  pages  later,  in  its  discussion  of  war, 
the  encyclopedia  states : 

"Wars  will  cease  only  with  tbe  destruction 
of  capitalism  and  the  victory  of  the  socialist 
system  in  all  the  world." 
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Again,     the     Small     Soviet    EncycloB,«n 
(Malaia  sovetskala  entsiklopedla)    XMrX^ 
tion,  volume  2,  published  in  1958.'  state.- 

"The  basic  cause  for  contemporary  war*  i 
the  capitalist  economic  system  and  the  brJ* 
oncilable  internal  contradictions  In  It  •• 

In  other  words,  according  to  fundameBt.! 
Communist   doctrine,   there   will   be  want- 
there  can  be  no  real  peace— as  long  aa  cam 
tahsm  exists.    To  end  wars,  to  achieve  oeac, 
capitalism  must  be  destroyed.  »^«^, 

According  to  their  own  words.  Communi«bi 
believe  that  there  can  be  no  real  peace  untn 
they  have  conquered  the  world,  eliminatlnff 
all  other  systems.  They  say  to  one  another 
and  to  those  who  will  make  an  effort  to  studv 
their  doctrine,  that  they  really  do  not  1^ 
lieve  In  peace  in  our  time. 

Why  then  do  they  talk  of  peace? 

Because  it  serves  Communist  interests  in 
two  ways : 

1.  The  initiated  Communist,  understand 
ing  his  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  knows  that 
a  Moscow  call  to  intensify  the  "fight  for 
peace"  means  that  he  should  intensify  hig 
fight  to  destroy  capitalism  and  its  major 
bastion,  the  United  States.  This  is  the  way 
to  peace — according  to  his  Communist  doc- 
trine. Thus  Communlat  peace  propaganda 
is  a  call  to  action  for  all  Communists,  spur- 
ring  them  to  Increased  activity  and  effort 
aimed  at  achieving  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  conquest — by  war  or  any  other  means 

2.  As  events  have  proved,  peace  propaganda 
and  agitation  have  a  disarming,  mollifying 
confusing  and  weakening  effect  on  those  na- 
tions which  are  the  Intended  victims  of  com- 
munism. Moreover,  throughout  history,  ag- 
gressors, dictators,  and  governments  bent  on 
conquering  others,  or  the  whole  world,  have 
known  that  pacifism  or  an  unrealistic  and 
exaggerated  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of 
their  intended  victims  is  a  tremendous  as- 
set to  ultimate  victory  for  the  aggressor 
Excessive  concern  with  peace  on  the  part  of 
any  nation  impedes  or  prevents  adequate  de- 
fense preparation,  hinders  effective  diplo- 
macy in  the  national  Interest,  undermines 
the  will  to  resist  and  saps  national  strength. 
For  this  reason,  in  today's  world.  Intense 
peace  propaganda  and  agitation  in  non-Com- 
munist nations  obviously  serves  the  aggres- 
sive plans  of  world   communism. 

In  1917,  Lenin  wrote: 

"We  are  not  pacifists.  We  are  opposed 
to  Imperialist  wars  for  the  division  of  spoils 
among  the  capitalists,  but  we  have  always  de- 
clared it  to  be  absurd  for  the  revolutionary 
proletariat  to  renounce  revolutionary  wars 
that  may  prove  necessary  In  the  Interests 
of  socialism." 

This  is  still  Communist  doctrine.  It  was 
restated  in  only  slightly  different  words  in  a 
declaration  unanimously  adopted  by  81  of 
the  world's  Communist  parties  which  met  In 
Moscow  in  November-December  1960.  to  de- 
vise the  strategy  they  hope  will  bring  them 
world  victory. 

This  same  unanimously  adopted  statement 
had  other  things  to  say  which  are  viully 
important  to  all  Americans  and  which  touch 
on  the  purpose  of  these  hearings.     I  quote: 

"Today,  as  never  before,  it  is  important  to 
fight  perseverlngly  in  all  countries  to  make 
the  peace  movement  thrive  and  extend  to 
towns  and  villages,  factories  and  offices." 

On  January  6,  1961,  shortly  after  this 
meeting.  Khrushchev  made  a  major  strategy 
speech  directed  to  Communists  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.     He  said,  in  part: 

"Every  day  bigger  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion should  be  drawn  into  tke  struggle  for 
peace.  •  *  •  The  banner  of  peace  enables  us 
to  rally  the  masses  around  us.  By  holding 
aloft  this  banner  we  will  be  even  more 
successful." 

Following  Khrushchev's  cue  and  also  the 
declaration   of   the   81    Communist   parties. 
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XjS.  Communist  Party  leader  Gus  Hall,  In  a 
major  report  to  the  party'a  national  com- 
mittee on  Janu£u-y  20.  1961,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"It  is  necessary  to  widen  the  struggle  for 
peace,  to  raise  its  level,  to  Involve  far  greater 
numbers,  to  make  It  an  Issue  In  every  com- 
munity, every  people's  organization,  every 
labor  union,  every  church,  every  house,  every 
street,  every  point  of  gathering  of  our 
people.   •    •    • 

"It  Is  imperative  to  bring  everyone — men, 
women,  youth,  and  yes,  even  children — into 
the  struggle.   •    •    • 

"It  is  essential  to  give  full  support  to  the 
existing  peace  bodies,  to  their  movements 
and  the  struggles  they  Initiate,  to  building 
and  strengthening  their  organizations.  •  •  • 

"It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  the  need 
for  additional  peace  organizations.  •   •   • 

"Above  all  Communists  will  Intensify  their 
work  for  peace,  and  their  efforts  to  build  up 
peace  organizations." 

These  very  blimt  Communist  statements 
make  one  thing  very  clear: 

Present  Communist  strategy  gives  No.  1 
priority  to  peace  agitation  and  propaganda 
in  the  United  States  and  all  other  non- 
Communist  nations.  It  calls  for  Communist 
infiltration  of  and  support  for  existing  peace 
organizations.  Communist  or  non-Commu- 
nist. It  calls  for  the  creation  of  new  peace 
organizations,  controlled  or  infiltrated  and 
manipulated  by  Communists.  It  calls  for 
assemblies,  picket  lines,  marches,  delegations, 
walks — every  possible  kind  of  demonstration 
for  so-called  peace. 

Basically,  it  is  because  of  the  Communist 
directives  I  have  Just  quoted  that  these 
hearings  are  being  held.  Preliminary  in- 
vestigation by  the  committee  indicates  that 
Communists,  in  carrying  out  these  direc- 
tives— as  they  would  be  expected  to  do — have 
both  infiltrated  existing  peace  group;  and 
created  or  infiltrated  newly  formed  organi- 
zations. 

For  reasons  already  discussed,  this  Com- 
munist activity  intensifies  the  security  prob- 
lems faced  by  this  Nation.  This  Is  internal 
psychopolitical  warfare  directed  by  Moscow 
and  waged  within  ou;  own  borders.  The 
aim  of  this  activity  is  not  peace,  but  the 
undermining  and  sabotage  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  of  peace,  disarmament, 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  and  related  mat- 
ters are  the  gravest  Issues  confronting  the 
United  States  today.  It  Is  vital  that  the 
Congress  be  informed  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  concealed  agents  of  a  foreign  power 
are  attempting  to  infiuence  the  decisions 
which  must  be  made  on  these  questions — 
and  to  influence  the  decisions  so  they  will 
serve  not  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
but  a  foreign  power  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  everywhere. 

The  subject  of  this  inquiry  is  to  determine 
the  extent  of  Communist  infiltration  in 
peace  organizations,  particularly  in  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  area  and  with  special 

reference  to  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace 

and  also  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
Communists  have  responded  to  the  pre- 
viously quoted  directives  that  they  engage  in 
such  activity.  Such  information,  as  the 
resolution  authorizing  these  hearings  Indi- 
cates, is  relevant  to  certain  legislative  pro- 
posals now  pending  before  the  committee. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  these 
points  before  the  hearings  begin: 

The  fact  that  Communists  are  active  In 
peace  agitation  does  not  mean  that  everyone 
who  agitates  for  peace  is  a  Communist  or 
fellow  faveler. 

The  fact  that  Communists  have  created 
and  infiltrated  peace  organizations  does  not 


mean  that  all  peaice  groups  are  CcHnmuniat 
or  that  all  members  of  them,  or  even  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  are  Communists.  Communist 
sympathizers,  or  fellow  travelers. 

As  I  stated  In  the  opening  of  these  re- 
marks, the  cry  for  peace  Is  universal.  There 
Ifi  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  many 
people  who  are  today  agitating  and  calling 
for  peace,  even  though  we  may  have  reason 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  actions 
and  statements  made  by  these  people. 

The  subject  and  legislative  purpose  of 
these  hearings  are  set  forth  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  rommlttee  on  August  2.  1962. 
That  resolution  reads  as  follows; 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  or  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  be  held  in  Washington, 
DC,  or  at  such  other  place  or  places  as  the 
chairman  may  determine,  on  such  date  or 
dates  as  the  chairman  may  designate,  relat- 
ing to  Communist  conspiratorial  techniques 
and  propaganda  used  in  implementing  Soviet 
and  U.S.  Communist  Party  directives  within 
the  United  States,  wltb  special  reference  to 
the  so-called  united  front  tactics  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  the  Communist  Party 
tactics  of  Infiltration  of  non-Communist  or- 
ganizations; the  legislative  purpose  being  to 
determine  the  need  for  amendment  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  so  as  to 
make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  persons 
engaged  in  such  activities,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional legislative  purpose  of  obtaining  Infor- 
mation designed  to  aid  the  committee  and 
Congress  in  determining  whether  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  should  be 
amended  in  a  manner  to  make  unlawful 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  9944,  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  on  the  30th  day  of 
January  1962;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  any  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  resolution  be  au- 
thorized to  hear  any  other  matter  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee." 

The  order  for  appointment  of  this  sub- 
committee, for  the  record,  reads  as  follows: 

November  9,  1962. 
Francis  J.  McNamara, 

Director.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  rules  of  this  committee,  I  hereby  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Clyde  Dotle  as  chairman,  and  Hon.  William 
M.  Tt'CK  and  Hon.  Donald  C.  Bruce  as  asso- 
ciate members,  to  conduct  a  hearing  !n 
Washington,  DC,  Tuesday.  December  11, 
1962.  at  10  a.m..  on  subjects  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  committee  and  take  such  testi- 
mony on  said  day  or  succeeding  days,  as  it 
may  deem  necessary. 

Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  com- 
mittee record. 

If  any  Member  indicates  his  inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  9th  day  of  No- 
vember 1962. 

Francis  E.  Walter, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Vn-Amcrican 
Activities. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  and 
especially  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  within  which  is  located  the 
i  headquarters  of  the  5th  Army.  I  am 
happy  to  extend  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  a  great  American  soldier  who. 
by  action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  with  approval  by  the  Senate, 
will  become  a  full  general  in  the  Army  of 
our  country  and  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Continental  Command. 
There  are  only  12  full  generals  in  our 
Army  and  Gen.  John  Knight  Waters  at 
56  will  be  among  the  youngest  who  have 
attained  that  exalted  position. 

The  people  of  Chicago  were  overjoyed 
when  they  learned  of  the  promotion  of 
the  present  commanding  general  of  the 
5th  Army.  During  his  sojourn  with  us 
Greneral  Waters  has  won  the  hearts  of  all 
our  people.  He  is  a  great  American  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  his  human 
qualities  are  no  less  than  his  qualities  of 
military  genius. 

He  has  served  with  outstanding  dis- 
tinction as  commandant  at  West  Point, 
as  commanding  general  in  Germany  and 
in  other  capacities.  He  is  further  en- 
trenched in  the  affections  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  his  relationship  as  son-in- 
law  to  General  Patton  and  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  that  the 
father-in-law  carried  even  to  the  hour  of 
his  unfortunate  death,  the  son-in-law 
continues  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  local  office  that  I 
maintain  for  the  service  of  my  constit- 
uents is  located  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  5th  Army.  It  is  there  that  I  spend 
my  time  and  meet  mj-  constituents  when 
I  am  able  to  leave  Washington.  My  con- 
tacts with  General  Waters  have  been 
most  pleasant  in  every  respect.  I  have 
never  known  a  finer  gentleman  or  an 
abler  and  more  dedicated  officer. 

To  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  D.  Dodge,  soon 
to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  and  who  will  succeed  General 
Waters  as  commanding  general  of  the 
5th  Army,  also  go  the  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  especially  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District. 


GEN.  JOHN  KNIGHT  WATERS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  OLDER  PERSONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1764.  to  provide 
older  persons  a  certain  degree  of  tax  re- 
lief when  they  reach  the  age  at  which 
they  may  dispose  of  the  family  home. 

The  tax  relief  proposed  in  my  bill 
would  depend  upon  these  conditions: 
First,  the  individual,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
married  couple  either  the  husband  or 
wife,  must  have  reached  age  65;  second, 
the  home  must  have  been  the  principal 
residence;  and  third,  it  must  have  been 
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owned  at  least  for  a  period  of  5  years 
Under  these  conditions  the  gain  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  the  older  person's 
home  would  be  exempt  from  both  the 
Federal  income  tax  and  the  capital  gains 
tax  imless  the  sales  price  exceeded 
$30,000. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  seem  to  be  con- 
tinually trying  to  face  up  to  the  hous- 
ing. Income,  and  health  needs  of  older 
persons.     Low  cost  public  housing  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  special 
problem  as  applied  to  one  group  of  older 
persons.      Those    who    have    acquired 
homes  of  their  own  constitute  another 
group  no  less  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  Congress     They  have  had  the 
initiative  to  acquire  and  support  a  home 
They  have  paid  the  local  and  State  taxes 
regularly  levied  on  homes  and  other  real 
property.    I  cannot  believe  the  Congress 
Intends  to  make  life  more  difficult  for 
these  older  persons  by  continuing  to  levy 
a  heavy  capital  gains  tax  at  this  difficult 
time  of  life— the  time  of  transition  from 
an  earning  to  a  nonearning  status. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  take  ac- 
tion soon  to  lift  this  unnecessary  tax 
burden  from  those  older  citizens  who 
find  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  sell  their 
homes. 

A  high  percentage  of  our  aging  popula- 
tion does  not  own  their  own  homes. 
Most  of  those  who  do  own  their  homes 
have  acquired  them  under  the  common 
pattern  of  contract  buying  month  by 
month  over  a  period  of  15,  20,  or  30 
years.  Purchase  of  the  property  was  a 
longtime  outlay  of  work,  care,  and  plan- 
ning for  a  family  home.  The  transac- 
tion was  not  primarily  a  business  invest- 
ment, as  suchi^ut  the  acquisition  of  a 
home  in  whichM^ve  and  rear  a  family. 
The  capital  gai^A  connection  with  the 
older  person's  nHe  deserves,  therefore, 
entirely  differenrlreatment  from  that  of 
a  business  investment  as  such. 

Most  older  persons  sell  their  homes  for 
reaons  beyond  their  control.    Often,  be- 
cause of  declining  health  conditions  of 
the  wife  or  husband,  the  family  physician 
recommends  that  they  move  to  a  more 
favorable  climate.    In  such  a  case  and 
at  that  time  of  life,  the  person  or  couple 
may  be  reluctant  to  buy  another  home. 
However,  imder  our  present  tax  laws 
unless  they  buy  within  1  year,  they  are 
subject  to  our  Federal  capital  gains  tax. 
In  fact,  every  dollar  levied  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government  on  such   a  couple  or 
individual  obviously  depletes  the  fund 
available  to  rent  or  buy  in  a  new  and 
presumably  more  favorable  climate.   The 
effect  of  our  present  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  older  person.  I  believe,  constitutes 
too  much  regvilation,  too  much  control 
over  his  acUvity  at  this  stage  of  his  life. 
In  the  example  I  have  given,  the  effect 
is  to  penalize  the  older  person  if  he  fol- 
lows the  advice  of  his  physician  and  pre- 
pares   to    move    to    a    more    favorable 
location. 

The  capital  gain  as  defined  in  our  tax 
policies  is  all  too  often  the  result  of 
paper  profits  created  by  the  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Never- 
theless, the  paper  profit  does  appear  and 


under  present  law  must  bear  the  tax. 
This  fact  alone  can  be  a  determining  fac- 
tor In  preventing  the  older  person  or 
couple  from  making  the  change  to  hous- 
ing more  suited  to  their  needs  and  to 
their  ability  to  pay. 

During  his  active  earning  years,  the 
wage  earner's  occupation  may  have  re- 
quired him  to  have  his  residence  in  a 
more  expensive  urban  center.  Assuming 
he  may  upon  retirement  need  to  migrate 
to  a  rural  or  less  populated  area  of  the 
country,  our  tax  laws  are  such  that  we 
either  restrict  his  freedom  of  movement 
or  we  penalize  him  for  no  more  than 
'selling  the  family  home  at  the  end  of  his 
earning  lifetime. 

Frequently    the    older    individual    or 
couple  finds  upon  reaching  the  end  of  his 
earning  lifetime  that  his  home,  paid  for 
over  his  lifetime,  is  about  the  only  tangi- 
-ble  wealth  he  possesses.    He  may  need  to 
sell  the  home  and  place  the  proceeds  in 
a  paid-up  annuity  or  a  lifetime  home 
contract  for  elderly  persons.    Under  our 
present  Federal  tax  policy,  we  require 
that  such  an  individuai  or  couple  ordi- 
narily pay  a  25  percent  long-terra  capital 
gains  levy  on  the  gain  from  the  sale  of 
the  home.    Without  raising  any  question 
regarding  the  intent  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  our  capital  gains  tax  as  such.  I 
believe  that  the  capital  gains  on  an  old- 
er person's  home  may  never  have  been 
one  of  the  specific  targets  of  a  tax  bin      I 
have  proposed  this  bill,  therefore,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee   will    give    thorough    and    adequate 
study  and   attention   to  providing   this 
much  needed  tax  relief  to  this  group  of 
our  older  citizens. 
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TO  HELP  AMERICA  MEETS  ITS 
POTENTIAL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Man- 
power Retraining  and  Development  Act. 
passed  in  the  last  Congress,  gave  recog- 
nition to  the  importance  of  developing 
our   manpower   resources.     By    helping 
meet  the  critical  shortage  of  skilled  la- 
bor, and  there  are  jobs  by  the  millions 
that  are  going  begging  for  the  need  of  a 
skilled  worker  to  fill  them,  this  act  will 
help  America  face  the  challenges  which 
progress   poses   and    help    this   country 
meet  its  potential.    Under  the  theory  of 
this  act.  which  seeks  to  give  new  skills 
to  those  who  are  unemployable  because 
their  skills  are  no  longer  in  demand,  we 
look  to  the  future  of  the  country  and  its 
labor  needs.    And  this  act  turned  away 
from  the  approach  to  unemployment  of 
putting  an  unemployable  worker  on  the 
dole  in  the  hope  that  what  skill  he  has 
will  come  once  again  into  demand. 

This  was  an  Important  step  which  was 
taken  to  help  tailor  the  American  labor 
force  to  the  economic  future  of  our  coun- 


try.    There  is  more  that  can  be  ri«. 
however,  and  I  have  today  introdiS!,' 
four  bills  which  are  designed  to  oSS^ 
m  this  area  and  better  develop  our^? 
resource.  **"or 

TAX    DEDUCTION   FOB    BJUCATIONAI.  EXPnts, 

The  first  of  these  would  operate  in  *.«« 
junction  with  the  Manpower  Retrlln??: 
Act.    The  act,  in  the  long  run.TfniSS^ 
ed   to  eliminate  from  the  ranks  ofthi 
unemployed   those    who   are   unable  t^ 
gain  employment  because  of  lack  of  IkS 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  help  meet  «i^ 
needs  for  highly  skilled  workers  wh^J 
our  dynamic  economic  progress  create. 
But  this  is  not  a  direct  step—taklneTn' 
unemployed  ditch  digger  whose  job  ht^ 
been  ended  by  a  ditch  digging  macC 
and  transforming  him  into  skilled  terh 
nician  on  the  latest  data  processinji  anri 
computing  machines.    Many  of  the  loT 
skilled  unemployed  cannot  be  trained  ,,« 
to  the  high  skill  level  jobs.    Rather  toS 
a  one-step  process  it  is  a  many-phaMd 
upgrading  of  skills  generaUy.    The  Man^ 
power  Retraining  Act  operates  only  on 
the  first  level,  giving  the  unemployed  » 
new  skill  with  which  they  can  reenter 
the  labor  market. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  offerine 
would  help  in  the  upgrading  of  skilk 
throughout  the  labor  force,  it  wou^ 
provide  for  the  deduction  of  amounts 
spent  for  education  or  training  to  obtain 
a  new  or  better  job  as  business  expenses 
At  present  such  expenditures  are  deduct' 
ible  only  if  necessary  to  maintain  existing 
skills  or  to  keep  a  present  job  or  job 
level.  Under  my  proposal,  there  would 
be  a  tax  incentive  for  those  farther  ud 
the  line  in  the  labor  force,  farther  up 
than  those  for  whose  benefit  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act  was  passed  to  In- 
crease their  skill  levels,  to  seek'  better 
jobs  through  further  education  and 
training. 

It  is  essential  that  we  promote  this 
upgrading  throughout  our  labor  force 
The  technological  progress  of  our  econ- 
omy will  call  for  an  ever  increasing  level 
of  worker  competence.  No  longer  can 
we  be  content  to  train  sons  in  the  jobs 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  done 
The  change  of  our  economy  will  not  al- 
low this,  for  the  skiU  and  job  of  the 
father  may  well  be  obsolete  when  the  son 
comes  into  the  labor  market.  We  must 
have  every  American  working  to  his  ca- 
pacity if  we  are  to  have  the  country  meet 
Its  potential.  This  involves  a  process  of 
continual  progress  in  the  level  of  our 
labor  force.  This  bill  works  toward  this 
goal. 

WORKER    MOBILITT 

A  second  very  important  requirement 
for  our  labor  force  if  it  is  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  America's  future  is  mobil- 
ity. Just  as  economic  progress  will  de- 
mand ever  higher  skill  levels  for  our 
workers  It  will  also  require  that  our 
workers  be  geographically  mobile  to  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities  and  to 
meet  newly  appearing  needs.  At  present 
our  tax  laws  discourage  this  mobility  and 
I  have  offered  legislation  to  help  correct 
this. 
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The  discouragement  to  worker  mo- 
bility in  our  tax  law  revolves  around  tije 
outdated  concept  of  home.  In  earlier 
days,  in  days  of  less  dramatic  techno- 
logical change,  a  worker's  home  was,  as 
the  tax  law  defines  it,  the  principal  place 
of  his  employment.  Today,  however. 
this  is  not  the  case.  Technological 
progress,  as  I  have  noted,  calls  for  mo- 
bility and,  since  most  workers  today  own 
their  homes,  to  call  home  the  place  of  a 
worker's  employment  ignores  the  fact 
that  he  may  for  some  extended  period 
maintain  his  family  at  his  place  of  resi- 
dence and  be  employed  elsewhere. 

Two  sp>ecific  cases  illustrate  the  opera- 
tion of  our  tax  laws  to  discourage  work- 
er mobility.  The  first  deals  with  defense 
industry  workers,  in  this  instance  ma- 
chinists working  for  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corp..  who  must  spend  extended  periods 
away  from  their  homes  in  the  process  of 
developing  modern  weapons.  The  high- 
ly complex  military  hardware  of  today 
often  demands  long  periods  of  testing, 
testing  which,  in  the  case  of  McDoruiell 
products,  takes  place  far  away  from  the 
company's  home  office  and  the  homes 
and  families  of  the  workers  who  must 
participate  in  these  tests.  Some  provi- 
sion is  made  for  this  type  of  situation  in 
the  tax  laws;  if  there  is  a  temporary  pe- 
riod of  employment  away  from  home, 
per  diem  paid  during  this  time  may  be 
considered  spent  for  business  purposes. 
But.  the  rule  as  to  a  temporary  period 
is  very  narrow  and  if  this  period  is  in- 
definite, the  worker's  home  in  the  tax 
sense  follows  his  job. 

The  second  situation  is  exemplified  by 
the  problem  facing  the  Chr>'sler 
Corp.'s  employees  who  transferred  from 
a  plant  in  Indiana  to  the  company's  new 
plant  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  Their 
tax  home  went  with  the  plant  to  St. 
Louis,  but  many  of  the  workers  left  their 
families  in  Indiana  for  some  period. 
waiting  to  sell  their  homes  there  and 
find  suitable  places  to  live  in  Missouri. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  tax  laws 
discourage  the  worker  from  being  mobile, 
from  taking  the  job  which  will  involve 
a  period  of  work  away  from  home  or 
from  taking  a  job  away  from  one's  pres- 
ent home.  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
what  we  need.  We  need  to  encourage 
mobility  of  our  workers  as  well  as  we 
need  to  encourage  the  upgrading  of  their 
skills.  Both  of  these  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  achievement  of  our 
economic  goals.  Allowing  business  ex- 
pense deductions  for  education  and 
training  and  revising  the  tax  rules  as 
to  the  definition  of  home,  making  it,  i'or 
a  homeowning  worker,  the  place  where 
he  owns  his  home  and  maintains  his 
family  would  be  significant  steps  toward 
this  overall  goal  of  helping  America  meet 
its  potential. 

AH)    TO    INDIVIDUAL    WORKERS 

The  Other  two  bills  which  I  am  offer- 
ing today,  also  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  allowing  for  the 
deduction  of  expenses  involved  In  a 
workers  earning  his  Uving.  These  two 
bills  deal  with  specific  problems  which 
affect  a  small  number  of  workers,  but 


I  believe  they  are  important  in  prin- 
ciple for  they  move  along  the  line  of 
allowing  as  deductions  the  real  expenses 
which  one  must  meet  to  hold  a  job. 

The  first  of  these  would  allow  to  the 
taxpayer  a  deduction  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  child  care,  permitting  him  to 
hold  a  job,  when  his  wife  is  physically 
or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for  their 
children. 

The  basic  qualifications  for  this  de- 
duction would  be  the  incapacity  of  the 
wife  and  the  necessity  of  this  expense 
for  the  worker  to  hold  a  job. 

The  second  proposal  would  allow  a 
deduction  to  disabled  workers  for  the 
costs  of  transportation  to  and  from 
work.  The  disabled  worker  has  special 
problems  in  the  area  of  transportation 
in  many  case  and,  while  normally  such 
expenses  are  not  allowed  as  deductions, 
permitting  it  for  these  workers  would 
encourage  them  to  offer  their  skills  to 
the  Nation's  economy.  This  proposal 
works  hand-in-hand  with  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate disabled  workers,  to  bring 
them  back  into  a  useful  and  productive 
life.  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  of  human  activities,  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  individual  to  permit 
him,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  live  a  nor- 
mal life  and  this  bill  would  be  one  small 
step  in  helping  reach  this  goal. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  MUSEUM, 
LIBRARY  GIFTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  in  those  pro- 
visions which  allow  for  the  deduction 
of  amounts  spent  for  certain  purposes 
from  an  individual's  taxable  income, 
much  incentive  is  given  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  pursuits  which  have 
been  found  to  be  generally  beneficial  to 
our  society.  Indeed,  this  procedure 
strikes  an  interesting  balance  between 
government  and  private  support  for 
these  activities.  The  Government  de- 
cides generally  which  areas  of  our  so- 
ciety should  receive  emphasis  and  whose 
support  should  be  encouraged.  Ex- 
amples of  these  decisions  are  the  areas 
of  education  and  religion. 

Yet,  within  these  very  general  areas, 
and  limited  only  by  Government  regula- 
tion to  prevent  fraud  on  the  public,  the 
taxpayer  is  free  to  choose  the  objects 
of  his  beneficence.  He  may  give  his  con- 
tribution to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the 
Methodists:  he  may  donate  to  the  local 
junior  college  or  to  a  great  university. 
In  either  case,  his  gift  is  deductible  up 
to  certain  limits  and  the  Government 
cannot  coerce  or  favor  one  recipient  over 
another  in  the  general  classes  it  has 
established.  In  effect,  the  spending 
power  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  people 


and  through  making  certain  gifts  tax  de- 
ductible, the  Government  encourages  but 
cannot  require  an  individual  to  spend 
his  money  in  a  particular  way. 

One  of  the  recent  advances  in  the  area 
of  deductions  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  is  the  additional  10-percent 
deduction  allowed  for  certain  contribu- 
tions, to  religious,  medical,  and  educa- 
tional charities.  It  provides  that  where 
an  individual  has  reached  the  allowable 
limit — 20  percent  of  adjiisted  gross  in- 
come— of  deductible  gifts,  this  limit  may 
be  increased  by  an  additional  10  percen,t 
if  his  contributions  to  qualifying  chari- 
ties cover  this  amount. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
broaden  this  extra  10-percent  deduction 
provision  to  include  museums  and  li- 
braries. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keogh]  and  I  cosponsored  this 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress  and  it 
has  the  gentleman's  endorsement  again 
as  this  new  Congress  begins.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 170(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  is  to  open  a  broad  new  area 
for  the  application  of  this  deduction. 
After  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  groups  interested  in  expand- 
ing the  coverage  of  it  contacted  me  and 
I  believe  that  in  considering  this  pro- 
posal, it  would  be  well  for  the  Congress 
also  to  look  into  other  possible  areas  for 
the  expansion  of  this  additional  deduc- 
tion. Museums  and  libraries  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  education  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  I  believe  that  we  must  seek  a 
verj'  liberal  interpretation  of  these  pro- 
visions so  that  the  deduction  mechanism, 
as  an  encouragement  to  beneficial  ac- 
tivities in  our  society,  will  be  truly  effec- 
tive in  achieving  its  goal. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
be  able  to  consider  this  proposal  and  its 
possible  extensions  into  other  fields  to 
encourage  private  spending  in  socially 
beneficial  ways. 


COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    UNREPRE- 
SENTED 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  able  definitions  of  that  category  of 
economic  entities  known  as  small  busi- 
ness is  the  expression  that  a  small  busi- 
ness is  one  that  does  not  have  a  Washing- 
ton representative.  Implicit  in  this 
definition  is  the  importance  to  any  group 
in  our  country,  with  the  ever -increasing 
role  being  played  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  having  a  voice  in  Washington, 
a  way  in  which  its  views  on  the  matters 
affecting  it  can  be  dravra  to  the  atten- 
tion of  America's  r>olicymakers. 

There  are  various  channels  through 
which  these  interest  groups  can  make 
their  feelings  knou-n.  A  common  way  is 
through    the    employment   of   lobbyists 
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and  Washington  attorneys  knowledge- 
able in  the  ways  of  the  Congress  and 
the  regulatory  agencies.  The  agencies 
and  departments  themselves  often  act  to 
give  a  forum  to  representatives  of  in- 
terest groups  In  the  consideration  of 
matters  within  their  special  province. 

Similarly,  the  work  of  congressional 
committees  in  areas  of  their  jurisdiction 
help  to  give  a  voice  to  the  needs  and 
opinions  of  the  groups  whose  Interests 
are  touched  by  the  legislation  the  com- 
mittee studies.  The  Select  Committees 
on  £mall  Business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  are  excellent 
examples  of  this,  and  go  along  well  with 
the  definition  of  small  business  which  I 
noted  earlier. 

I  have  today  reintroduced  a  proposal 
to  create  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  Committee  on  Independent  Unions  and 
Unrecognized  Groups.  The  purpose  of 
this  proposal  is  to  offer  to  these  organi- 
zations a  chance  to  have  their  interests 
weighed  in  with  those  of  the  other  seg- 
ments of  our«society.  Just  as  small  busi- 
ness before  the  advent  of  the  House  and 
Senate  select  committees,  these  groups 
have  no  representative  m  Washington 
assuring  that  their  voices  are  heard,  nor 
is  there  any  congressional  or  executive 
body  specifically  attuned  to  meeting  their 
problems. 

In  many  ways  these  groups  can  be 
found  parallel  to  small  business.  They 
are  generally  small,  struggling  in  a  com- 
petitive world  to  find  a  place  and  often 
provide  an  organizational  context  for  a 
new  idea.  The  idea  may  be  good,  per- 
haps even  great,  yet  without  a  fair 
chance  of  survival  in  a  competitive 
world,  it  might  be  lost.  One  element 
of  survival  in  the  United  States  is  assur- 
ing that  full  consideration  be  given  the 
interests  of  the  group  involved.  With 
the  many  voices  clamoring  to  be  heard 
In  the  process  of  making  public  policy,  it 
is  too  easy  to  overlook  one  which  does 
not  have  an  adequate  sounding  board  on 
the  Washington  scene.  This  committee, 
which  I  suggest,  would  offer  the  type  of 
sounding  board  which  would  permit  the 
interests  of  these  groups  to  be  given  the 
recognition  they  deserve. 

An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
labor  field.  Concern  Is  properly  given 
the  AFLr-CIO  as  the  largest  representa- 
tive of  organized  labor  in  cur  country. 
Similarly  the  large  independent  unions 
an  example  being  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  gain  recog- 
nition. Yet.  some  2  7  million  workers 
are  joined  in  small,  independent  unions 
whose  voices  are  seldom  heard  in  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress  or  poli  ies  of 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies. 
Beyond  this  number  are  many  other 
workers,  not  organized  into  unions  as 
such  but  represented  to  some  extent  by  a 
formal  grouping,  it  is  to  give  a  forum 
to  these  groups  that  I  offer  the  proposal 
for  the  Committee  on  Independent 
Unions  and  Unrecognized  Groups. 


at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  those 
who  are  classified  as  "outside  salesmen" 
are  allowed  to  take  as  deductions  from 
gross  mcomc  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  of  their  business  activities. 
What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  hav- 
ing this  statu.<=.  one  may  take  this  form 
of  deduct-on  to  reach  adjusted  gross  in- 
come and  then  may  take  either  the 
standard  10-percent  deciuction  or  his 
itemized  deductions  to  compute  his  tax- 
able income. 

At  present,  most  life  insurance  sales- 
men are  classified  as  outside  salesmen. 
One  group,  however,  the  so-called  debit 
life  insurance  salesmen,  is  not  and.  be- 
cause of  the  clo-e  similarity  in  the  job 
and  the  means  of  doing  it  between  the 
debit  salesmen  and  other  life  insurance 
salesmen.  I  have  today  introduced  an 
amendment  to  section  62^2)  (D)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  equalize  treat- 
ment of  these  two  groups. 

Both  of  these  groups  of  insurance 
salesmen  must  hold  the  .^ame  license  for 
their  profession  and  both  sell  basically 
the  same  lines  of  insurance.  The  debit 
agent,  however,  also  sells  industrial  in- 
surance. These  sales  involve  work  away 
from  the  employers'  place  of  business 
and  much  out-of-pocket  expense  for  the 
agent.  Industrial  life  insurance  is  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  at  will  by  the  in- 
sured and  premiums  on  it  are  small  and 
fall  due  weekly  or  monthly.  The  agent 
must  collect  the  premiums  and  each  col- 
lection is.  in  essence  a  new  sale.  These 
debit  agents  are  salesmen  primarily  and 
not  collectors  and  drawing  a  distinction 
between  them  and  other  insurance 
agents  on  the  basis  of  a  collateral  col- 
lection function  is  unwarranted  for  pur- 
poses of  the  outsid"  salesman  section  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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quired  here  and  share  them  with  »k 
people  of  their  naUve  lands.  * 

However,  there  are  exceptional  ca*. 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  one  otv^l 

type  Certainly,  it  deserves  the  attenSJ 
of  the  Congress  to  see  if  it  fits  into  ii^ 
eral  rule  or  might  better  be  detem& 
by  special  legislation.  What  my  bill?,!: 
is  that  Dr.  Zenarosa  be  given  a  ?^ 
ther  extension  on  his  exchan-^e  vuu 
permitting  him  to  complete  his  wori 
under  a  grant  he  has  received  from  th! 
National  Institutes  of  Health  He  is  d«! 
m-T  research  work  in  an  important  »m 
relatively  untouched  field,  the  use  j 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  arthritis  H 
IS  not  asking  to  remain  in  the  count^ 
permanently,  only  that  he  be  given  . 
chance  to  complete  the  research  work 
which  he  has  started.  ^ 


SHIPPING  STRIKE   HURTS 
MISSOURI.   TOO 
Mr.  HAIi.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ack  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  i 
n,,.,...   „„.    ._    ,g^i3^    ^^^    extend^ 


to 
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TAX     CLASSIFICATION     OP     DEBIT 
LIFE  INSURANCE  SALESMEN 

Mr.    CURTIS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR. 
ZENAROSA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  private  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Nestor  Zenarosa.  a  medical 
doctor  and  citizen  of  the  Philippines  who 
is  in  this  country  on  the  exchange  eiu- 
cation  program.  Dr.  Zenarosa  has 
been  in  this  country  beyond  the  5  years 
which,  normally,  is  the  limit  allowed  for 
doctors  of  medicine  under  the  exchan'^e 
program.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  sound 
basis  for  this  general  rule  just  as  there 
is  for  the  general  rule  that  cxchan-o 
visitors  are  to  return  to  their  home 
countries  with  the  skills  they  have  ac- 


minute   and 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frS 
Mi.ssouri?  ^^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sec- 
ond  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
House  January  lo  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolma  tMr.  Bonner],  who  serves 
^  J^i^irmaxx  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  of  this  House 
Certamly  I  share  his  concern  over  the 
sorry  state  of  affairs  foisted  upon  the 
United  States  by  the  prolonged  labor- 
management  dispute  and  current  strike 
cnppling   the   shipping  industry. 

Now,  some  may  regard  the  woes  of  the 
maritime  industry  as  outside  the  concern 
and  beyond  affecting  the  wonderful  peo- 
pie  of  the  Missouri  Ozark  district  I  so 
proudly  represent.  Therem  lies  the  nib 
For.  so  prolonged  and  so  far-reaching 
have  been  the  results  of  this  disastrous 
strike  that  the  iron  glue  in  which  it  has 
stuck  the  American  economy  has  seened 
far  from  the  coasts  and  now  entraps  the 
Seventh  District  just  as  surely  as  it  has 
gummed  up  the  works  throughout  our 
Nation.  Even  beyond  our  shores  this 
work  stoppage  is  methodically  entrap- 
ping our  foreign  trade  and  our  whole 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
intolerable  strike. 

But  even  more  intolerable  and  even 
more  incomprehensible  is  the  total  in- 
ability of  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  this  situation. 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  but  that  this 
strike  endangers  America's  national 
health  and  safety.  It  reached  that  la- 
mentable point,  yea  these  many  months 
ago.  The  strike  began  in  October,  and 
the  courts  and  the  President  found  then 
that  it  threatened  the  Nation's  health 
and  safety. 

The  long.shoremcn  were  sent  back  to 
work  under  an  80-day  Taft-Hartley  In- 
junction. 

Then,  in  just  about  the  worst  of  all 
possible    Christmas    presents,    that    In- 
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junction  expired,  and  the  Longshore- 
men's Union  promptly  quit  work  again. 
And  there  we  were.  And  there  we  still 
are;  left  high  and  dry  with  no  further 
legislative  remedies  by  which  the  courts, 
the  President,  or  the  Congress  can  do 
anything  to  end.  even  temporarily,  a 
strike  that  is  eating  away  at  the  very 
underpinnings  of  our  economy  and  is 
undrrmining  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  we  have  built  our  foreign  policy. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  that  our  domestic 
economy  is  endangered,  you  have  only  to 
ask  any  businessman  in  any  of  our  con- 
gressional districts  who  receives  or  ships 
anything  at  all  via  our  intracoastal  or 
transoccan  maritime  routes.  That  busi- 
nessman will  tell  you  that  his  business  is 
rotting  just  as  the  bananas  are  rotting 
inside  the  ships  swinging  silently  at 
anchor  m  our  gulf  and  Atlantic  ports 
while  the  only  longshoremen  in  sight 
pace  a  picket  line. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  being  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, one  needs  only  hark  back  to  the 
commitment  of  this  Nation  to  the  policy 
of  dealmg  and  trading  with  the  Common 
Market  of  Europe  in  the  hope  of  develop- 
ing new  prosperity  from  expanded  world 
trade.  There  is  no  trade  when  ships 
cannot  move  into  and  out  of  our  ports. 
Without  trade  the  United  States  caimot 
possibly  recoup  through  increased  trade 
the  advantages  which  we  have  bargained 
away  to  the  Common  Market  trade  area. 
This  strike  is  not  Intolerable,  it  is 
catastrophic. 

The  national  concern  here  is  no  longer 
whether  union  and  management  are 
playing  fair  with  themselves,  but  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  American  people  are 
not  getting  what  another  Missourian 
once  called  a  Fair  Deal. 

The  issues  involved  in  this  work  stop- 
page are  so  serious  that  the  President 
personally  proposed  that  longshoremen 
return  to  work  while  union  and  manage- 
ment continue  to  negotiate  the  issues. 
Management  accepted  that  plan.  The 
leaders  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  rejected  it. 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  proof  of 
strike  damage  to  the  U.S.  economy  and 
world  position  these  union  leaders  utterly 
refused  to  consider  the  needs  of  their 
Nation,  or  its  people.  They  feel  so  pow- 
erful that  they  think  they  are  safe  in  dis- 
regarding the  bubbling  discontent  with 
this  strike  that  is  sweeping  the  Nation. 

It  is  time  for  somebody  to  demand  re- 
sponsibility from  the  union.  And  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  to  boar  in  mind  that  if  this  union 
does  not  accept  responsibi'ity  in  the  im- 
mediate future  it  well  may  provoke  the 
American  people  to  demand  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  laws  that  will  take  from  the 
unions  for  all  time  the  ma-^sive  power 
they  now  enjoy. 

It  now  appears  to  me  that  the  some- 
body who  demands  responsibility  from 
the  Longshoremen  is  not  going  to  be  the 
President,  even  though  he  is  a  proved 
demander.  It  is,  I  suppose,  too  much  for 
us  to  hope  that  the  Nation  s  Chief  Execu- 
tive would  jump  up  and  down  on  union 
leaders  as  he  did  on  steel  industry  execu- 
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tives.  And,  even  if  he  did,  the  unlonmen 
probably  would  not  believe  it  coming 
from  a  man  who  voted  agsunst  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law — which  he  has  had  to  im- 
pose on  numerous  occasions  since  he  be- 
came President.  We  had  from  the 
President  yesterday  only  a  halfhearted 
and  belated  call  for  a  settlement — an- 
other committee  to  look  into  the  mess, 
and  so  forth. 

It  appears  that  we  in  this  House  and 
tliis  Congress  are  the  ones  who  must 
rice  up  and  be  the  demanders.  We  must 
demand  now  that  the  Longshoremen  end 
their  work  stoppage,  and  accept  the  Gov- 
ernment's proposal  of  continued  work 
while  settlement  negotiations  continue. 

Let  us  remember  that  long  ago  this 
Nation's  antitrust  laws  were  imposed  to 
protect  the  people  from  irresponsibility 
by  management.  Irresponsibility  in  a 
democracy  is  just  as  dangerous  when 
used  by  workers  as  when  used  by  man- 
agement. I  fear  we  have  fallen  into  the 
fixing  of  wages  intended  as  a  floor.  Let 
us  not  be  similarly  entrapped  into  fixing 
prices 

Big  labor  has  come  full  circle  from 
the  1930's  when  it  won  labor's  charter 
of  rights.  Then,  we  had  malefactors  of 
great  wealth,  now  we  have  a  union  situa- 
tion in  which  there  are  malefactors  of 
great  power. 

The  longshoremen  are  asking  for  it. 
It  appears  that  big  labor— what  Jimmy 
Hoffa  calls  the  labor  business — also  is 
ask.ng  for  it.  And  it  refers  lo  legislative 
action  by  this  Congress  to  curb  the  mo- 
nopoly power  of  labor.  And  this  Congress 
can  act  with  the  firm  and  vocal  backing 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  are  fed  up  with  big  labor's  lack 
of  concern  with  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  ponder  well  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  cu-rent  sit- 
uation in  which  individual  union  leaders 
have  the  power,  apparent  desire  and 
ability  and  the  contempt  to  actually  halt 
all  the  transportation  and/or  shipping 
in  this  Nation— in  spite  of  defense  re- 
quirements. Teamsters  Union  President 
James  Hoffa  and  President  William  V. 
Bradley  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  hold  that  power  today; 
as  indeed  they  have  threatened  its  use 
in  the  paist. 

Let  us  note  that  remedial  legislation 
by  this  Congress  could  take  several 
forms: 

First.  Some  people  are  so  disgusted 
that  they  have  suggested  that  the  right 
to  strike  itself  be  drasticall:.  regulated  or 
even  eliminated. 

Second  Some  want  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  machinery  of  inter- 
vention in  strike  situations  greatly 
strengthened,  even  to  the  cx'ent  of  al- 
lowing a  court  to  issue  a  permanent  an- 
t:strike  imunctiop  upon  a  finding  that  a 
strike  threatens  the  public  health  and 
welfare. 

Third  There  have  been  suggestions 
that  emergency  dispute  boards,  set  up  by 
the  Federal  Government,  be  empowered 
to  recommend  settlement  terms  with 
Presidential  backing  m  a  long  step  to- 
ward compulsory  arbitration. 


Fourth.  And  it  repeatedly  has  been 
suggested  that  big  labor  be  brought  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  Nation  that  prevent 
monopoly  situations  in  management. 
Such  a  remedy  would  deal  with  the  na- 
tionwide bargaining  and  industrywide 
strike  power  which  in  large  measure 
gives  labor  leaders  their  ace  card  today. 

The  time  for  lamenting  is  past.  The 
time  for  demanding  is  here.  And  if  de- 
mands fall  on  deaf  ears,  the  time  for  re- 
taliation is  near. 

There  are  many  reasons  being  ad- 
vanced why  no  action  can  or  should  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  labor  situation  now- 
facing  the  Nation. 

There  is  only  one  single,  compelling 
reason  to  take  action  It  is  that  nothing 
less  than  the  preservation  of  the  basic 
national  interests  of  the  United  States  is 
at  stake.  This  problem  is  the  greatest 
domestic  issue  before  the  Nation  at  this 
hour. 

The  President  has  not  seen  fit  to  act 
with  firmness. 

The  Congress  alone  Is  left  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

L^t  lis  be  at  it. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE    TO    CONDUCT 
STUDY  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS OF  THE  VARIOUS  FOR- 
EIGN  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent   that  the 
gentleman  from  California    (Mr.   Lips- 
comb i   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  iMr  Rhodes],  and  I. 
have  introduced  similar  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  select  commit- 
tee authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  btudy  of  the  manage- 
ment operations  of  various  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  United  States. 

This  committee,  to  be  composed  of  10 
Members  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  will 
be  one  having  special  knowledge  of  the 
fields  to  be  studied  by  the  committee. 

We  hope  that  by  creation  of  such  a 
select  committee  the  Congress  might 
better  determme  whether  unprovements 
can  be  made  in  the  administration  and 
management  of  various  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  including  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  the  Agricultural  TYade 
Development  Act.  and  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  It  is  also  hoped  that  congressional 
oversight  and  guidance  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  U.S.  policies  involved  in  such 
programs  might  similarly  be  strength- 
ened and  improved. 

Many  complaints  have  always  been 
heard  among  the  Members  of  Congress 
each  year  when  the  loreign  aid  authori- 
zation smd  appropriation  legislation 
reaches  the  H<^e  of  Representatives  for 
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debate  and  vote.    The  general  dissatls 
faction  seemed  to  reach  a  new  high  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
I  believe  many  of  the  complaints  are 
completely  justified. 

It  seems  clear  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  feel  that  present  procedures 
and  practices  in  evaluating  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  ot  ghe  aid  pro- 
gram, and  in  authorizing  the  aid  pro- 
grams and  providing  appropriations  are 
inadequate.  Problems  in  these  fields  are 
111  considered  and  explored  far  too  little 
under  present  practices. 

The  detailed  study  of  this  proposed 
committee   will   involve    the   oft-asked 
questions.  "What  are  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  ?  "    "Where  are  their  goals 
aimed?"     "What  alternative  aims  and 
objectives  could  be  suggested?"    "What 
positive  and  negative  contributions  do 
they  make  toward  overall  U.S.  policies 
in  the  cold  war?"    "How  can  we  improve 
the  policies  involved  in  submitting  ap- 
propriations and  legislation  from  the  ex- 
ecutive  to   Congress   each   year?"   and 
"What  better  ways  can  we  evaluate  our 
programs,  prevent  duplication,  encour- 
\  age  coordination,  and  eliminate  mal- 
functions  and  unsound   administrative 
procedures  before  they  become  a  drain 
on  the  American  taxpayer?"    The  an- 
swers to  these  questions  now  lie  before 
a  myriad  of  agencies,  committees  and 
individuals,  with  little  idea  as  to  proper 
concepts  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
Mr.   Speaker,   I  urge  upon  my   col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution  the 
genUeman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes] 
and  I  have  introduced.    It  will  not  only 
assist  our  taxpayers,  but  it  will  improve 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  American 
and  free  world  interest,  so  vitally  con- 
cerned at  present  with  our  faults  in  the 
field  of  foreign  assistance  programs.    It 
is  high  time  that  we  began  using  foreign 
assistance,  properly  planned  and  soundly 
administered,  as  a  weapon  in  the  cold 
war  instead  of  a  weapon  against  the  best 
Interests  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  complete  text  of  the  resolution 
follows: 
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Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  special  knowledge  of  the  fields  to  be 
studied  by  the  committee,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  desig- 
nate as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  membership  of  the  committee  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
management  operations  of  the  various  for- 
eign   assistance    programs    of    the    United 
States,    IncludllJg    but    not    limited    to    the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  improvements  can 
be  made  In  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  various  programs,  and  improvtog 
congressional  oversight  and  guidance  over 
the    administration    of   the    United    States 
police,    involved    In    such    programs,      in 
carrying   out  such  Investigation  and  study 


the  committee  shall  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  following: 

1  ^}J  ***  methods  and  procedures  followed 
in  the  executive  departments  and  agencies  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  to  carry  out  the 
various  assistance  programs; 

(2)  the  management  problems  Involved  in 
coordinating  various  assistance  programs  be- 
tween the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive   branch   of   the   Government; 

(3)  the  methods  and  procedures  followed 
by  the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
in  assuring  that  the  various  assistance  pro- 
grams are  being  conducted  In  adherence  to 
a  national  policy; 

(4)  the  methods  and  procedures  followed 
under  such  programs  to  assure  coordination 
Of  our  foreign  assistance  activities  with  other 
tioiiT-"^    ^^'^    ^"^    international    organiza- 

(5)  the  methods  and  procedures  followed 
by  the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
in  formulating  and  submitting  legislative 
and  appropriations  requests  relating  to  the 
assistance  programs  to  the  Congress;  and 

(6)  the  methods  and  procedures  followed 
by  the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
In  reporting  to  Congress  on  the  administra- 
tion and  accomplishments  of  the  assistance 
programs. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  git  and  act  during 
the    present    Congress    at    such    times    and 
places   within   the    United   States,   including 
any    Commonwealth    or    possession    thereof 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed' 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to    require,    by    subpena    or    otherwise,    the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,    as    it    deems    necessary;    except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is 
meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  obtained  from   the   House.     Subpenas 
may  be   issued   under   the   signature  of    the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee   designated   by  him.   and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  the  results  of  Its  study 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which  is 
made  when  the  House  is  not  In  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts 
consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  advisable.  The  committee  Is  also  em- 
powered to  recruit  and  utilize,  on  a  loan 
basis,  appropriate  experts.  c<msultants.  and 
technicians  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 
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RESOLUTION   TO   INVENTORY   THE 
FIELD  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Lipscomb ],  has  in- 


dicated our  purpose  in  Introducing  th. 
resolution  is  to  inventory  the  wSfl% 
of  foreign  aid.  and  to  recommend  5? 
tinuance  of  sound  programs,  discont?^?' 
ance  of  unsound  Programs,  and  ove^": 
coordination  to  minimize  duplication  .^ 
waste^  We  feel  that  forS^'Si"^? 
needed,  must  be  administered  to  furfV^ 
American  and  free  world  polkies^pr 
and  abroad.  i^""cies  here 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Representative  Lipscomr  ic 
member  of  both  the  Defense  and  sut! 
Department  Subcommittees  of  the  Hou« 
Appropriation  Committee.  I  am  a  m^ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Operations  SuS" 
mittee  of  the  same  committee  Wewl 
long  realized  that  the  agencies  and  dl 
partments  administering  these  program* 
have  never  had  a  unified,  coordS 
approach  designed  to  eliminate  as  much 
as  possible  overlapping  functions  pooriv 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  Presi 
dential  Commission  To  Investigate  For 
eign  Assistance  is  further  evidence  of  thp 
need  for  such  an  overall  study  i  f^\ 
that  such  an  investigation  should  ^ 
comprehensive,  not  merely  an  examina- 
tion of  one  or  two  aspects  of  foreien 
assistance,  and  that  it  should  be  made  in 
Congress  by  Members  of  the  branch  S 
Government  responsible  for  authorizing 
and  appropriating  the  money  i  wm 
await  with  interest  the  findings  of  th" 
Presidential  Commission,  but  the  respon- 
sibility of  ending  duplication,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  and  coordinating  the  ac 
tivities  of  pertinent  committees  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  Congress  itself. 

As  I  sat  through  day  after  day  of  hear- 
ings on  foreign  operations  last  session 
I  was  more  appalled  than  ever  by  ex- 
amples of  just  plain  silly  things  we  have 
done  We  have  had  television  sets  sent 
to  African  villages  which  lack  electricity 
We  have  raised  the  standard  of  living  of 
some  segments  of  foreign  nations  all  out 
of  proportion  to  that  of  the  general 
populace. 

While  the  administration  may  view 
sending  these  television  sets  as  an  iso- 
lated example,  my  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  these  instances  are  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception  and  that  they 
are  results  of  overall  duplication  and  lack 
of  planning  coordination  among  our  for- 
eign assistance  programs.  It  was  only 
last  year  that  I  discovered  through  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  that  the  United 
btates  has  for  many  years  paid  its  sub- 
scription to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  only  to  have  the  bank  reinvest 
the  unneeded  portion  of  this  pay- 
ment in  U.S.  securities— at  a  cost  of  over 
$2.4  million  to  American  taxpayers  in 
interest  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trouble  is  that  we 
only  find  these  things  out  after  the  fact, 
and  never  in  time  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  our  citizens.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  reviewed  our  entire 
foreign  assistance  program  with  a  view 
to  examining  closely  the  areas  previously 
mentioned  by  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 
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At  present,  there  is  no  single  commit- 
tee charged  with  the  respKjnsibihty  and 
given  the  authority  to  determine  and 
evaluate  first.  Executive  formulation  of 
policies  to  carry  out  these  programs; 
second,  problems  in  coordinating  pro- 
grams between  a  number  of  departments 
and  agencies;  third,  procedures  to  con- 
duct these  assistance  programs  in  ad- 
herence to  a  national  policy;  fourth, 
methods  to  assure  coordination  of  these 
activities  with  other  nations  and  with 
international  organizations;  fifth,  ways 
of  formulating  and  submitting  appro- 
priations and  legislative  requests  to  Con- 
gress; and.  sixth,  procedures  followed  to 
inform  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress as  to  the  need  for  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  assistance  program. 

As  one  of  the  Members  who  has  sup- 
ported sound  concepts  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  who  has  consistently  fought 
waste  and  inefficiency,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  adopt  this  resolution 
we  have  today  introduced. 
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FEDERAL  PAY  ADJUSTMENT  LAW 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGPIAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from' 
Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI.  is  recuperating 
from  surgery  in  satisfactory  manner, 
and  we  are  all  happy  with  this  news. 

Before  he  entered  the  hospital,  he  had 
requested  that  certain  legislation  be 
drafted  for  his  introduction.  This  legis- 
lation would  give  a  measure  of  relief  to 
certain  Federal  employees  who  were  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  Federal  pay 
adjustment  law  passed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BroyhillI.  who  is  one  of  the  very  good 
friends  of  the  Federal  employee  in  this 
Congress,  was  most  interested  in  having 
this  legislation  introduced  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  so  that  it  could  be 
started  on  the  way  toward  consideration. 
Unfortunately,  his  surgery  will  require 
his  absence  for  as  long  as  30  days  for 
full  recovery,  and  this  would  delay  con- 
sideraUon  of  this  new  bill  for  that  long. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this  new 
bill  today  for  Joel.  While  it  will  bear 
my  name,  it  should  certainly  be  con- 
sidered a  BroyhUl  bill.  It  was  drawn  at 
his  instigation,  and  I  am  introducing  it 
orjy  because  of  his  absence  and  because 
I  know  he  would  want  it  presented  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployees who  were  adversely  affected  by 
the  pay  adjustments  last  year  will  receive 
consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  in  complete 
sympathy  with  this  le^lation.  There 
are  a  number  of  employees  in  my  dis- 
trict who  have  written  me  about  the  In- 
equities in  the  new  law.  and  I  certainly 
want  to  see  some  consideration  given  to 
their  situation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

MESSAGE 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
having  just  heard  the  President's  budget 
message.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  deeply  disturbed  to 
note  that  the  President  has  requested 
Congress  to  extend  again  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  for  another 
fiscal  year.    I  simply  cannot  understand 
how  the  President  can  come  up  here  on 
Monday  and  call  for  a  $13.5  billion  tax  cut 
and  the  revi-sion  of  harmful  tax  inequi- 
ties, and  then  on  Thursday,  send  up  a 
budget  message  asking  us  to  continue  an 
unequal,   depressive   tax   imposed   on   a 
segment  of  the  economy  that  affects  the 
jobs  of  one  out  of  seven  employees,  and 
accounts  for  $1  out  of  $5  spent  in  retell 
trarie. 

As  I  view  it.  the  outright  repeal  of 
this  10  percent  automobile  excise  tax  is 
the  first  step  toward  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  goals  the  President  wants. 
But  if  total  repeal  is  too  much  of  a  re- 
vision all  at  once,  the  very  least  we  could 

do  is  to  let  the  tax  revert  to  7  percent 

the  rate  in  effect  before  the  emergency 
increase  during  the  Korean  war.  This 
would  cause  a  temporary  loss  of  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  annual  revenue 
coUected  under  the  10-percent  rate,  or 
about  $400  million.  Further,  just  as  the 
President  has  pointed  out.  such  a  taxi 
reduction  would  stimulate  business  ac- 
tivity and  generate  tax  revenues  that 
would  recoup  in  a  substantial  measure 
this  loss  of  income.  I  urge  we  review 
this  matter  carefully  before  we  blindly 
acquiesce  in  extending  this  tax  as  the 
President  has  requested. 


THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
Mr.     GROSS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers have  heard  the  announcement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  group  next  Monday.  I  would  say 
to  the  new  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  this  is  the  granddaddy  of  all 
the  foreign  junketing  organizations.  If 
you  are  interested  this  year,  an  off-elec- 
tion year,  in  taking  a  junket  to  some 
foreign  country,  that  meeting  is  the 
place  to  be  next  Monday.  Go  over  and 
see  how  it  is  done. 


PROPOSED     MIDSESSION     BUDGET 

UPDATING 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

I  Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frxmi 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  Uncoln  said: 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are.  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

Today  the  President  has  submitted  tlie 
coordinated  Executive  budget.  From 
now  on  the  processing  procedure  is  un- 
coordinated and  fragmentized.  Oc- 
casionally a  revenue  measure — involving 
only  a  fraction  of  total  Treasury  re- 
ceipts—is processed.  Legislation  for  new 
proirrams  is  being  processed — at  times 
at  variance  with  the  budget  amoimts. 
Maybe  back-door  spending  bills  are  mov- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  forces  are  ever  changing, 
either  confirming  the  January  assump- 
tions as  to  budget  revenues,  or  disclosing 
where  and  to  what  extent  they  appear 
out  of  tune. 

May  I  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  last 
January  we  applauded  the  President's 
message  of  a  balanced  budget  only  to 
learn  after  election  that  a  deficit  of  $7  8 
billion  placed  further  burden  on  the 
American  people.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  this  later. 

Many  do  not  realize,  and  I  feel  it 
should  be  made  crj'stal  clear,  that  ex- 
penditure trends  in  the  current  year 
may  be  at  variance  with  the  budget  as- 
sumptions. Approximately  one-third  of 
-annual  expenditures  are  from  prior  ap- 
propriations and  thus  not  directly  af- 
fected by  current  action  on  the 
appropriation  bills. 

Under  present  law  and  procedure  no 
congressional  mechanism  exists  to 
render  a  complete  'stop,  look,  and 
Usten"  status  report  while  all  of  these 
things  are  taking  place.  Congress  does 
not  know  "where  it  is"  nor  "whither  it  Is 
tending." 

Responsible  legislators  seeking  to  es- 
tablish sound  fiscal  policies  for  our  Gov- 
ernment are  left  groping  In  the  dark. 

In  the  past,  the  Joint  Taxation  Com- 
mittee has  put  out  a  staff  estimate  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  spring 
of  the  yeatr.  This  has  been  good  and 
somewhat  helpful.  But,  it  is  a  gratuitous 
report  and  not  required  It  is  highly 
sketchy,  in  fact  Uttle  more  than  bare 
bones  figures  with  little  articulation  of 
the  meaningful  budgetary  happenings. 

As  I  have  said,  a  budget  review  is  put 
out  by  the  Executive  several  weeks  after 
Congress  finally  adjourns;  while  it  up- 
dates the  figures  it  is  in  one  sense  merely 
a  scorecard  accounting  of  what  Con- 
gress did  to  the  budget.  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  comes  too  late  to  affect  the  situa- 
tion, or  to  correct  fiscal  pohcies. 

Referring  once  again  to  our  experience 
in  1962,  you  will  recall  that  the  so-called 
midyear  budget  review  was  issued  mjnid- 
November.  and  constituted  the  fiiit  ad- 
mission by  the  administration  that  we 
would  have  a  $7.8  billion  deficit  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  rather  than  the  $458 
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million  surplus  predicted  in  the  annual 
budget  message.    Much  of  the  difference 
was  not  a  result  or  congressional  action 
or  inacUon,  but  of  the  fact  that  the 
President's  January  assumptions  regard- 
ing Federal   revenue   were  unrealistic 
Actual  income  fell  far  short  of  his  pre- 
diction.    The  country  would  have  been 
alerted  to  this  fact  and  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  could  have 
guided  themselves  accordingly  had  a  May 
20    budget    summary    pointed    up    the 
failure  of  the  economy  to  produce  the 
hoped-for  revenues. 
^     In  an  attempt  to  bring  some  light  out 
of  the  darkness  so  that  we  might  see 
"where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing" I  am  introducing  today   a  bill  to 
require   a   midsession   budget   updating 
and  I  shall  include  with  these  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

May  I  say  in  all  candor  a  midsession 
Presidential  updating  of  the  January 
budget  would  probably  be  heavily  bur- 
dened with  political  considerations,  but 
so  is  every  budget.  It  might  contain 
some  tongue-in-cheek  statements. 

It  might  stoutly  maintain  certain  posi- 
tions generally  thought  to  be  unrealistic 
under  given  circumstances,  but  that 
would  be  nothing  new. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Members 
wiU  ask.  "What  good  will  it  do  after 
the  House  has  processed  several  of  the 
appropriation  bills?"  i  would  answer 
"We  would  have  more  current  awareness 
of  the  fiscal  situation  and  outlook  and 
this  affords  basis  to  better  judge  what  to 
do.  and  how  to  do  It.  Disposition  of  leg- 
islative bills  for  new  programs,  not  just 
the  appropriation  bills,  could  be  in- 
fluenced." 

I  would  further  say  up-to-date  infor- 
mation could  be  useful  in  conference 
dealing  with  the  Senate  which  histori- 
cally raises  the  appropriation  above  the 
House. 

^  You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  biU  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  midsession  updating  is 
between  May  1  and  May  20.  The  object 
here  is  to  set  a  date  late  enough  that  at 
least  tentative  readings  on  April  15  tax 
collections  would  be  availably. 

Normally  several  appropriation  bills 
and  other  financially  significant  bills  are 
Still  to  be  reported.  Most  appropria- 
tion conferences  are  still  to  come.  Many 
legislative  bills  are  not  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me.  and 
I  am  sure  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  both  ends  of  the  Capitol 
agree,  the  hour  is  late  and  time  for  sound 
fiscal  pohcies  of  our  Government  is  long 
past  due.  We  need  information,  cur- 
rent information,  if  we  stand  up  to  our 
responsibilities.  Let  us  again  place  the 
safeguard  against  big  spending  where 
It  belongs— in  the  Congress.  I  ask  all 
Members  to  reread  article  I.  section  9  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriation 
made  by  law:  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 
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Unless  we  have  full  and  complete 
accountmg  we  cannot  foUow  faithfully 
this  constitutional  mandate. 

I  ask  for  prompt  and  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  bill  I  have  introduced  and 
have  asked  that  it  be  printed  in  fuU  in 
the  Record  following   these  remarks 

May  I  say  further  that  the  budget 
message  from  the  President  just  read 
today  confirms  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion.    May  I  read  a  part  of  the  message : 

To  meet  our  financial  requirements  and 
to  provide  a  margin  of  flexibility,  I  will 
request  a  further  increase  In  the  debt  limit 
for  fiscal  1964.  The  exact  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  increase  required  depends  not 
only  on  the  total  amount  of  the  deficit  but 
also  on  the  particular  time  pattern  of 
receipts  and  expenditures.  For  this  reason 
the  debt  limit  to  be  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1964  will  be  determined  later  this  year  when 
a  more  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  requirements. 


Janiiary  if 


Under  the  President's  own  statement 
he  should  come  in  with  a  budget  message 
giving  us  some  idea  of  what  the  income 
would  be  on  which  he  bases  his  request 
for  appropriations,  and  that  should  be 
between  May  1  and  May  20.  when  the 
tax  collections  will  have  been  in  and  we 
will  be  able  to  take  a  look,  and  not  have 
the  situation  that  developed  last  year 
when  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be 
a  surplus,  and  then  not  until  after  the 
elections  in  November  did  we  find  we  had 
a  very  substantial  deficit  facing  the 
American  people. 

It  seems  to  me  in  connection  with  this 
question  of  spending  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  spending,  many  talk  about  the 
spendthrift  administration,  but  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  spending  this  money  lies 
right  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  body  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol.  If  we  are  to  have  to  be 
responsible,  if  we  are  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible in  this  country,  it  must  be  done 
by  those  of  us  who  have  been  sent  here 
by  the  people  of  the  country.  I  am  very 
fearful,  and  I  have  read  this  budget  care- 
fully since  it  was  dehvered  to  us  yester- 
day, of  what  this  is  going  to  do  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  on  the  very  clear  state- 
ment he  has  made.    I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  not  only  the  Republi- 
cans in  this  Congress  but  also  of  the 
Democrats  to  the  fact  which  you  men- 
tioned earlier  in  your  address  that  "from 
now  on  the  processing  procedure  will  be 
uncoordinated    and    fragmentized."    It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  we  do  not  have  a 
full  view  of  everything  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing  and  a  full  view  of  every- 
thing that  is  being  done  in  a  given  field 
When  a  proposal  is  before  us.    In  other 
words,  we  do  not  get  a  sufficiently  com- 
plete view  of  everything  the  Government 
is  doing  in  a  given  field  by  private  bodies 
in  this  country  where  all  of  the  revenue 
has  to  come  out  of  the  common  purse  of 
the  United  States.    I  sometimes  think 


that  on  every  proposal  that  comes  befn,. 
the  Congress  there  ought  to  be  a  Dre& 
or  prefBjCe  to  it  which  outlines ^IrJ* 
thing  what  is  now  being  done  in  J!" 
given  field.    I  recaU  a  Member  of  Z 
other  body-a  Democrat  from  the  een 
tleman's  Midwest— speaking  out  in  cS' 
cism    of    the    proposal    for   a    domi^H: 
Peace  Corps  when  he  pointed  om  t^' 
fact  that  our  churches  and  a  lot  of  n^ 
civic  bodies  and  our  service  clubs  a^ 
other  groups  are  already  very  actL 
that  field.     Any  costs  they  7ncur  Si^^ 
necessarily    come    from    the    commS 
Pur.se    the    same    source    that   pS 
revenue  comes  from.    That  sort  of  tWiS 
ought  to  be  considered  before  we  em 
bark  upon  a  new  program  mvolving  Pph" 
eral  expenditures.  s  rea- 

Mr.  BOW.    The  gentleman.  I  thinlr 
agrees  with  me.    Certainly,  before  w^ 
embark  upon  these  things,  we  ought  tn 
know    whither   we    are    going   and  how 
much  It  will  involve   and  we  ouEht  iL 
stop,  look,  and  listen.     We  all  know  that 
there  are  many  things  that  we  would 
hke  to  have,  but  we  cannot  aflford  them 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  proposinc 
what  I  think  is  a  great  constructive  idea 
to  assist  in  a  most  confused  area.    I  hooe 
I  may   also  make  a  suggestion  which 
might  be  of  some  help.     The  budget  as 
submitted  by  the  President  today  if  f^mv 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  would  resiJt 
at  a  time  what  the  President  himself 
calls  a  period  of  general  prosperity  in 
one  of  our  largest  peacetime  deficits  '  It 
IS  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Presi 
denfs  pledge  to  the  American  people  that 
he  has  made  on  numerous  occasions  that 
his  administration  will— and  I  quote- 
"balance  the  budget  over  the  years  of  the 
economic  cycle." 

The  proposed  deficit  of  $11.9  billion 
would  follow  an  estimated  deficit  of  $8  8 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  which  in 
turn,  followed  a  deficit  of  $6.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1962  and  a  deficit  of  $3  8  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1961.     The  period 
represented  by  these  four  budgets  closely 
approximates    one    complete    economic 
cycle  from  the  peak  of  the  recovery  after 
the  1958-59  recession  to  what  is  expected 
to  be  the  peak  of  recovery  following  the 
1960-61  recession.     The  proposed  deficit  tr 
m  a  time  of  economic  prosperity  would 
result  largely  from  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  we  spend  $98.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1964,  more  than  has  ever  been  spent 
in  any  year  of  our  history  either  in  peace 
or  in  war.    Th^t  expenditure  would  rep- 
resent  an  increase,  during  the  4  fiscal 
years  since  1961,  of  over  $17  billion  in 
our  annual  rate  of  spending.     It  would 
bring  the  total  deficit  for  the  period  to 
$31  billion,  representing  10  percent  of  the 
total  national  debt. 

The  President's  budget  can  only  be 
termed  a  radical  proposal. 

It  is  radical  in  the  sense  that  it  con- 
travenes generally  accepted  economic 
theory  that,  while  budget  deficits  during 
downturns  may  be  stimulating,  they 
should  be  followed  by  budget  surpluses 
in  times  of  prosperity. 

It  is  radical  in  the  sense  that  it  rejects 
the  administration's  own  policy  of  bal- 
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ancing  the  budget  over  the  years  of  the 
economic  cycle. 

It  is  radical  in  its  call  for  a  heavy  in- 
crease in  expenditures  at  a  time  when  a 
tax  reduction  has  been  called  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  Government. 

Let  me  suggest  that  with  the  submis- 
sion of  this  kind  of  budget  Congress  must 
assume  a  special  responsibihty. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  agrees  with 
me.  I  iim  sure,  that  constitutionally  it  is 
our  responsibility. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Abso- 
lutely, but  I  think  we  have  not  carried 
out  that  responsibility  as  we  should,  and 
I  think  this  budget  requires  that  Con- 
gress assume  its  full  responsibility.  It 
must  consider  the  budget  as  a  whole  be- 
fore it  takes  action  on  its  parts.  It  must 
look  at  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  deficit  pro- 
posed. It  must  arrive  at  some  sort  of 
consensus.  It  must  fonnulate  some 
overall  guide  which  will  serve  the  Con- 
gress as  it  considers  separately  the  reve- 
nue and  appropriation  bills  which  will 
constitute  Congressional  action  on  the 
overall  budget. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  writing 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  urgently  requesting 
that  these  committees  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  a  legislative  budget  as 
is  required  by  section  138  of  tl-'e  Legi-sla- 
tive  Reorganization  Act.  V.iis  law  is 
on  the  statute  books  and  it  directs  the 
lull  committees  or  subcommittees  there- 
of to  consider  the  Presidents  budget 
recommendations  and  report  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  a  legislative  budget,  in- 
cluding estimated  overall  receipts  and 
expenditures  by  FebruaiT  15.  That  is 
what  the  law  says.  We  have  not  been 
doing  it.  We  have  not  been  carrying 
out  our  responsibility. 

I  am  suggesting  that  this  can  be  most 
expeditiously  accomplished  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  these  four  committees  consist- 
ing of  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  which  Is 
composed  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  a 
similar  group  of  members  from  the  two 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

I  am  further  requestinr,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  call  a  meeting  of  that 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
action  on  this  proposal  by  invLting  the 
chairmen  of  the  two  Appropriations 
Committees  to  appoint  members  of  their 
committees  to  serve  on  the  budget  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  that  the  requirements  today,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  necessi- 
tate congressional  action,  and  the  least 
we  can  do  is  comply  with  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  handUng  of  the  President's 
budget  and  what  we  should  do  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  now  yield  to  the 


gentleman  from  Michigan    I  Mr.  Ceder- 
bergJ. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr! 
Byrnes  J .  I  have  been  reading  with  some 
interest  the  .speeches  of  Candidate  Ken- 
nedy on  fiscal  affairs.  If  you  can  find 
anything  in  this  book  of  the  speeches 
of  Candidate  Kennedy  that  is  anywhere 
near  comparable  to  what  the  action  has 
been  of  President  Kennedy,  you  will  have 
to  search  a  long,  long  time.  Candidate 
Kennedy  was  for  balancing  the  budget 
and  cutting  the  number  of  employees 
placed  upon  the  Federal  payroll,  and  not 
to  increase  the  national  debt  or  interest 
on  the  national  debt :  but  the  actions  that 
he  and  his  administration  have  taken 
are  exactly  opposite  to  what  he  proposed 
as  candidate  for  the  high  office  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  the  Ameiican 
people  understand  it.  Either  he  did 
not  understand  the  problems  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  this  high  office,  or 
did  not  have  .  full  information  about 
them,  but  certainly  his  actions  since  he 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  do  not 
square  with  his  statements  as  a  candi- 
date. It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  this 
Congress  have  a  very  deep  responsibility 
to  generations  yet  unboi-n.  because  they 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  paying  off  this  debt.  You 
cannot  just  laugh  it  off:  sometime  some- 
body is  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the 
responsibility  of  paying  it.  We  legis- 
lators must  face  up  to  this,  for  they 
are  continuing  to  build  up  expenditures. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy said : 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  if  It  is  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget. 

One  year  later  we  are  coming  in  here 
now  with  a  proposed  tax  reduction 
coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  budget. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic have  been  repealed,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time  that 
we  call  a  halt  to  this  reckless  spending 
and  slow  it  up. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  and  I  repeat  that  the 
sole  responsibility  for  the  fiscal  health 
of  this  country  lies  in  this  body  and 
the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 
Under  the  Constitution  we  have  the  pow- 
er to  do  that,  but  in  order  to  do  the  job 
we  have  got  to  have  tools,  we  have  got  to 
have  the  information  that  is  required  for 
us  to  form  our  judgment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen  1,  r^^nking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  introducing  the  bill 
which  he  has  just  explained.  I  feel  that 
such  a  proposition  as  is  proposed  in  his 
bill  will  save  possibly  billions  of  dollars. 

The  gentleman  is  a  very  important 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve 
on  a  committee  with  the  gentleman  for 


a  number  of  years.  He  is  a  sound,  deep 
thinker,  and  I  jom  hun  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  in  doing  my  level 
best  to  see  to  it  that  our  Government 
is  a  frugal  government,  that  It  will 
stand  out  in  the  history  of  this  world  as 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  misery, 
distress,  and  everything  that  is  bad  in 
this  world,  and  that  is  by  stopping  the 
spending  of  the  people's  money  as  reck- 
lessly and  as  wastefully  as  we  have  in 
past  years. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  made  a 
speech  on  last  Thursday  pointing  out 
the  pitfalls  which  lie  ahead  and  which 
every  nation  in  the  world  has  suffered 
that  has  traveled  the  full  length  of  the 
spending  road  on  which  we  have  trav- 
eled at  breakneck  speed  for  nigh  on  to 
three  decades. 

You  will  find  misery,  strife,  hunger, 
and  cold  wars  in  most  every  one  of  those 
nations  across  the  seas  that  has  followed 
the  spending  and  waste  theory  to  the 
end  of  the  road. 

So  I  shall  be  with  the  gentleman  every 
step  of  the  way  and  with  every  Mem- 
ber, regardless  of  party,  who  is  deter- 
mined to  save  this  country  from 
national  bankruptcy  and  personal  bank- 
ruptcy, misery,  and  strife. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  the  gentleman  under- 
stands, this  bill  I  hope  will  have  bipar- 
tisan support.  It  is  not  politically  moti- 
vated. It  is  simply  to  give  the  House 
of  Re.jresentatives  and  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  budget  that 
came  up  today,  which  admittedly  by 
the  President's  own  message,  we  do  not 
have  the  figures  or  the  Information  upon 
which  we  can  intelligently  appropri- 
ate in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
study,  and  I  certainly  will  do  anything 
I  can  to  assist  in  getting  the  fiscal  con- 
siderations of  our  country  back  to  where 
they  belong  under  the  Constitution. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. Through  his  courtesy  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  see  the  budget 
and  some  extracts  therefrom. 

As  proof  of  what  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  stated.  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  this  is  a  hoax  about  the  billion- 
dollar  savings  in  agriculture.  You  can- 
not save  while  adding  36,000  people  to 
the  public  payroll. 

By  analyzing  the  Presidents  own 
message,  on  page  10  you  can  figure  three 
different  ways  whether  the  deficit  is 
going  to  be  from  $5  to  $6  million  and 
more,  or  13.6.  The  central  figure  of 
$11.9  billion  deficit  attached  to  the  $15 
billion  deficit  of  the  first  2  years  of 
this  administration  is  enough  to  bring 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  anyone  that 
we  must  fear  drastic  inflation  which  is 
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tmdercuttlng  the  savings,  as  we  are  told, 
of  those  we  try  to  honor  most  hi  this 
Nation — the  senior  citizens. 

After  having  been  presented  today  the 
most  lnconsist«it  budget  ever  submitted 
by  a  Presid«it,  may  I  say  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  but  "Jack 
in  Wonderland." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  a  news  release  that  I  ab-eady 
have  senr  to  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missoiui? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Hall's  news  release  is  as  follows: 
Congressman   Dttsward    g.   H.\li„   Repub-- 
Ucan,    of    Missouri,    today    called    President 
Kennedy's  budget  proposals  to  the  Congress 
"utter  fiscal  Insanity  of  a  Jack  In  Wonder- 
land" In  the  following  news  release: 

"The  President  first  tells  us  that  tax  re- 
duction Is  the  first  order  of  business  and  that 
with  defense  and  space  expenses  going  up 
he  was  "obliged  to  limit  severely  1964  expend- 
itures' in  the  domestic  and  civilian  fields. 
And  then,  3  days  later  he  sends  the  Congress 
s  budget  listing  Increased  expenditures  for 
all  these  domestic  programs:  'Natural  re- 
sources, conunerce  and  transportation. 
health,  labor  and  welfare,  education  and  that 
elusive  topic — general  government." 

"Also,  quite  aside  from  defense  and  space 
plans,  he  again  conveniently  forgets  his 
promise  to  the  American  people  and  asks 
for  Increased  funds  to  be  spent  by  all  these 
I'ederal  organizations:  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's civil  programs,  the  Judiciary,  his 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Department  of  HEW, 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  General  Services  Administration. 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  that  fine  category 
•allowances,  imdistrlbuted.' 

"It  also  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  his 
nish  to  hold  down  domestic  expenditures  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  found  It  helpful  to  call  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
in  these  organizations  under  his  control: 

"Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Agricul- 
*^""»'  Commerce,  Defense  Department  civil 
programs,  HEW,  Interior,  Justice,  Labor  Post 
Office,  State.  Peace  Corps,  Treasury,  Atonic 
Knergy  Commission,  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
General  Senrices  Administration,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  again  that  catchall  cate- 
gory of  'miscellaneous  Independent  agencies.' 
"After  making  aU  these  requests,  the 
President  is  naive  enough  to  Indicate  that 
most  if  not  all  of  the  increases  In  these  pro- 
grams will  be  offset  domestically  by  an  ex- 
pected cut  in  expenses  for  his  farm  program. 
Oddly  enough,  no  farm  program  In  30  years 
ever  has  saved  as  much  money  as  any  Presi- 
dent ever  claimed  it  would. 

"Most  farm  programs  somehow  end  up 
costing  the  taxpayers  more  dollars.  This  is 
totally  false  and  inadequate  basis  upon 
which  to  build  American  hopes  that  domestic 
expenses  will  be  about  the  same  in  fiscal  1964 
as  in  fiscal  1963. 

"But  certainly  the  New  Frontier  brain 
trusters  and  ghostwriters  Uke  Heller  and 
Sorensen  hare  not  left  their  President  out 
on  such  »  wildly  drooping  Umb  without  a 
new  fiscal  concept  to  explain  It  aU.  in  fact 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  us  our  choice  of  three 
ways  to  explain  the  added  debt  that  his  pro- 
grams will  place  on  Americans. 

"All  that  needs  to  be  noted  is  that  each 
oc  th«  three  ways  winds  up  with  a  red  Ink 


total.  You  may  take  your  choice  of  whether 
the  United  States  is  to  go  Into  the  hole  an 
additional  »iii»  billion,  $10.3  bUllon.  or  $7.6 
bUllon.  That  should  make  everybody  feel 
better. 

"If  the  budget  is  approved  In  this  form  It 
will  mean  a  $26  billion  deficit  over  the  first 
3  years  of  the  New  Frontier.  The  inflationary 
aspects  of  this  trend  should  shock  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

"And  despite  his  talk  of  tax  reduction,  the 
President  also  slipped  into  his  budget  mes- 
sage a  short  paragraph  or  two  about  the  in- 
creased taxes  he  will  ask  for,  including  a  user 
charge  for  taxpayers  who  use  the  nubile  air- 
ways and  the  public  Inland  waterways. 

"Among  the  dozens  of  Irresponsible  pro- 
grams hinted  at  in  this  maBsage  he  also  tells 
us  these  things: 

"1.  He  U  for  more  contributions  to  the 
_  economic  development  overseas  of  less  privi- 
leged Independent  peoples.  I  wonder  if  he 
considers  the  Communist-oppressed  people 
of  Poland  to  be  Independent.  If  so,  must  we 
anticipate  a  drive  to  send  U.S.  tax  dollars  to 
Hungary  and  the  Ukraine  and  Red  China? 

"2.  He  will  use  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
to  expand  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. That  will  be  a  bitter  reference  for 
poultry  farmers  who  already  are  finding  cur- 
tailment in  theic  European  sales  as  the  Com- 
mon Market  methodically  slaps  on  'variable 
levies'  to  keep  our  farm  products  out. 

"3.  The  food  stamp  plan  will  be  continued. 
That  will  be  good  news  for  the  Democratic 
Congressmen  whose  districts  are  benefiting 
from  this  program  as  a  party  slush  fund  as 
I  vigorously  pointed  out  last  year.  That 
won't  help  the  rest  of  the  country  one  lota. 
"4.  Health  Insurance  for  the  aging  will  be 
sought,  not  only  under  social  security  but 
for  everybody  else  out  of  general  revenues. 
Medicare  was  enough  of  an  Insult  to  the  peo- 
ple. Now  he  wants  'omnlcare.'  That  Is 
socialism. 

"5.  Pay  hikes  wlU  be  sought  for  Federal 
department  and  agency  heads  and  their  d«p- 
uties.  Mr.  Kennedy  appoints  those  persons 
on  a  political  basis." 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  the  President  said  that  many 
desirable  programs  must  be  reduced  or 
postponed.  Does  the  gentleman  know — 
or  can  'we  determine — what  these  pro- 
grams are  that  we  are  postponing  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  heard  the  President  make 
that  statement  and  reread  the  budget 
message  and  found  that  a  most  interest- 
ing paragraph,  and  I  shall  take  it  with 
me  to  every  appropriation  heariiig  that 
I  sit  in  on. 

(The  joint  resolution  previously  re- 
ferred to  reads  as  follows  j 
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subsequent  amendments  thereto  as  mn*  k. 
necessary  to  update  the  Budget  in  th«  ii„v! 
of    then   existing  conditions.  ^** 

(b)   These    revisions    shall    include    u. 
minimum —  «=•*■» 

(1)  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure 
and  actual  or  proposed  appropriation^^ 
other  obllgational  authority  of  the  Go«^ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  in  progress- 

(2)  estimated  receipts  of  the  Government 
during  the  ensuing  fiscal  'year  under  la^ 
then  existing  and  also  under  the  reven!! 
proposals,  if  any,  contained  in  the  BucS^ 
or  otherwise  recommended  to  the  ConBrS. 
by  the  President;  ""gresg 

(3)  estimated  expenditures  and  proDo«H 
appropriations  or  other  obllgatlonal  aut^ 
Ity  necessary  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Pre«i 
dent  for  the  support  of  the  Government 7™^ 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  ^ 

(4)  balanced  statement«  of  the  condlUnn 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vm. 
In  progress  and  at  the  end  of  the  ensulnj 
fiscal  year  If  the  financial  proposals  con! 
tained  In  the  Budget  or  otherwise  recom 
mended  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
are  adopted;   and-  ™* 

(5)  the  estimated  effect,  If  any  of  leeU 
latlon  adopted  or  pending  adoption  in  thi 
current  session  of  the  Congress  on  such 
estimates  and  summary  data,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  more  complete  disclosure  of  th# 
prospective  condition  of  the  Treasury 

(c)  Revisions  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sT 
companled  by  (l)  such  statements  as  Z% 
necessary  to  disclose  the  bases  and  reason! 
for  such  revisions  and  (2)  recommendation* 
for  any  legislative  actions  that,  In  the  Judf! 
ment  of  the  Pj-esldent,  should  be  taken  in 
the    circumstances. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OP  MERIT 
FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr 
ScHWENGEL]  is  recognized  for  60  min-^ 
utes. 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  gentleman  proceeds,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  by  prearrangement  I 
agreed  to  yield  with  the  hope  and  with 
the  belief  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, who  is  my  very  good  friend  and 
neighbor,  has  something  of  great  worth 
to  share  with  us,  and  it  is  appropriate  I 
think,  after  the  remarks  we  just  heard, 
that  they  be  heard  at  this  time  so  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon  J. 


H.J.  Res.    129 

Joint  resolution 4: amending  the   Budget   and 

Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amended 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.8.C.  11-24),  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Not  earlier  than  May  1  nor 
later  than  May  20  of  each  year,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  Congress.  In  such  form 
and  detail  as  he  may  determine,  such  revi- 
sions of  estimates  and  summary  data  con- 
tained   In    the    last     annual    Budget     and 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     BUDGET     AND 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
the  day  of  the  superlative.  Everything 
is  bigger  and  better — or  bigger  and 
worse — and  relatively  more  or  less  im- 
pressive or  progressive  than  anything  in 
its  respective  catagory  that  has  ever  come 
or  gone  down  the  echoing  corridors  of 
time  and  eternity.  And  today's  budget 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  por- 
tentous message  the  President  plans  to 
send  down  this  year.  I  have  listened  to 
messages  from  Presidents  here  in  the 
House  for  40  years,  but  in  all  that  time 


I  have  never  seen  or  heard  a  budget  mes- 
sage like  this  one,  and  neither  have  you ; 
nor  has  anyone  else. 

HIGHLIGHTS    OT    THE    BTTDGET 

This  budget  is  the  recordbreaker  of 
all  the  succession  of  recordbreaking 
budgets  of  the  last  10  years. 

It  is  the  largest  expenditure  budget 
since  1789 — it  proposes  to  spend  $98,802,- 
000,000.  That  tops  the  peak  of  World 
War  n  spending  by  $500,000,000  when 
the  sky  was  the  limit  and  sin-vival  the 
sole  object.  And  it  tops  the  current 
year's  estimated  level  by  $4,491,000,000, 
and  billions  above  earlier  budgets.  And 
as  I  shall  shortly  document,  much  of  it 
is  for  nondefense  purposes.  Even  with 
the  tax  revisions,  it  proposes  to  take 
more  from  the  people  than  in  any  year 
since  1789,  war  or  peace — the  sum  of 
$86,900,000,000  in  1964  or  $1,400,000,000 
higher  than  now  estimated  for  fiscal 
1963. 

And  even  though  It  anticipates  record 
national  revenues,  they  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  the  expenditures  urged  in  the 
budget.  Only  once  before — in  fiscal 
1959— has  the  budget  in  peacetime  ex- 
ceeded the  $11,902,000,000  deficit  shown 
in  this  budget.  And  impressions  to  the 
contrary,  more  than  $6,600,000,000  of 
that  tentative  deficit  figure  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  loss  through  tax  cuts  or  re- 
visions or  national  defense  spending  m- 
creases.  Nor  will  rising  space  and 
interest  expenditures  account  for  it. 
Nondefense  spending  beyond  available 
revenues  is  heavily  involved.  Details  in 
substantiation  follow 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  $11,902,000,000 
deficit  is  so  tenuous,  so  precarious  so 
uncertain  that  the  President  plans  to 
wait  until  later  this  year  to  advise  the 
House  how  much  he  will  have  to  ask  in 
the  way  of  a  higher  debt  ceiling.  But  he 
concedes  the  obvious — the  present  ceil- 
ing for  fiscal  1963  must  be  promptly 
hiked  and  a  much  further  enlargement 
provided  for  fiscal  1964. 

But  using  the  tentative,  the  deficit  esti- 
mate of  $11,902,000,000  for  1964  follow- 
ing as  it  does  an  $8,811,000,000  deficit  in 
the  current  year,  and  a  $6,378,000,000 
deficit  in  fiscal  1962,  would  add  to  the 
staggering  sum  of  $27,091,000,000  of  red- 
Ink  spending  in  3  years.  And  that  fol- 
lows deficits  of  $21,953,000,000  in  the 
previous  8  years  for  the  shocking  total  of 
$49,044,000,000  since  the  war  ended  in 
Korea. 

Ah,  but  you  say  we  have  had  to  defend 
the  country;  we  have  had  to  build  our 
defenses;  modernize;  supply  our  forces 
with  missiles  and  Polaris  submarines 
And.  of  course,  national  defense  expendi- 
tures have  been  high— including  docu- 
mented widespread  waste  and  some  other 
questionable  items.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
figures  taken  from  the  budgets. 

This  1964  budget  proposes  spending  of 
"•491  million  above  1963— and  $2,062 
million  of  the  increase  is  for  other  than 
national  defense,  a  5-percent  increase. 
t^J^^  ^^^^  budget  proposes  spending  of 
517,287  million  above  1961— and  $9,348 
million  of  the  increase  is  for  other  than 
national  defense,  a  27-percent  increase. 
ttV^  1964  budget  proposes  spending  of 
♦31,265  million  above  the  year  following 
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Korea,  fiscal  year  1954 — and  $22,818 
million  of  the  increase  is  for  other  than 
national  defense,  an  increase  of  111  per- 
cent for  nondefense.  as  contrasted  with 
18-percent  increase  for  national  defense 
items. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  the 
philosophy,  no  matter  what  the  merits 
of  these  ever-rising  nondefense  budgets, 
it  is  beyond  dispute  that  we  have  beeri 
spending  more  and  more  and  more  for 
nondefense  things  and  loading  the  cost 
onto  future  generations.  Refusing,  in 
time  of  successively  recordbreaking  years 
of  economic  activity  and  national  reve- 
nues, to  either  pay  as  we  go  along  or  do 
without  or  defer  some  projects  until  we 
are — if  we  ever  are — wilUng  to  pay  for 
them. 

If  there  is  the  slightest  hope  in  the 
message  or  the  budget  today  that  the 
budget  will  be  balanced  even  in  fiscal 
1965,  there  is  no  documentation  to  sus- 
tain it.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
abundant  indications  of  another  heavy 
deficit  in  1965— and  inevitably  the  debt 
must  go  higher  and  higher. 

Today's  press  quotes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj'  as  sajing  that  not  only  wiU 
there  be  another  deficit  in  1965,  but  very 
possibly  in  1966.  Incredible.  Unbeliev- 
able. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  so  peimanent  as 
temporary  mcreases  in  the  national  debt 
ceiling. 

The  size  and  direction  of  this  budget 

following  the  excessive  appropriations  of 
the  past— indicate  beyond  question  that 
If  adopted  you  gentlemen  will  have  to 
secure  reelection  to  subsequent  Con- 
gresses before  you  see  even  the  faintest 
hope  of  a  budget  balance.  Secretary 
Dillon  confirms  it  todav.  Or  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt. 

This  budget  calls  on  Congress,  at  this 
session,  to  approve  an  appropriation  or 
new  obligational  budget  of  $107  927  000  - 
000  for  fiscal  1964.  A  defense  budget 
A  peacetime  budget.  The  second  peace- 
time year  in  which  the  asking  price 
crosses  the  $100,000,000,000  mark.  More 
than  half  of  the  increase  over  last  year 
is  for  nondefense  and  in  the  same 
budget  estimating  a  deficit  at  $11  902  - 
000.000. 

This  budget  proposes  imposition  of 
new  taxes.  And  another  extension  of 
Korean  war  taxes. 

If  this  budget  is  adopted,  the  public 
debt,  according  to  the  tentative  esti- 
mate today,  will  reach  a  new  alltime 
high— $315.604.000.000— biUions  above 
any  figure  ever  before  contemplated. 
You  will  be  asked  to  again  extend,  and 
of  course  raise,  the  present  limit  of  $308,- 
000.000.000.  A  mere  gesture.  We  need  a 
limit  on  Federal  expenditures  more  than 
we  need  a  limit  on  the  national  debt. 

With  these  ever-increasing  deficits 
and  debts  and  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  v.ho  is  to  say  that  European 
bankers,  holding  more  claims  against 
our  shrunken  and  dwindling  gold  sup- 
ply, w  ill  not  resume  their  demands  of  the 
last  5  years  when  $6,802,000,000  in  gold 
left  Fort  Knox?  Since  we  convened  here 
on  the  floor  a  year  ago.  our  gold  supply 
has  dropped  $910,000,000. 


Since  we  convened  here  a  year  ago 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  feli 
to  a  new  low.  Savings,  pensions  life 
insurance,  bonds  will  buy  less. 

Since  we  convened  here  a  year  ago 
the  cost-of-living  price  index  hit  a  new- 
high  6  times. 

Since  we  convened  here  a  year  ago 
despite  record  national  business  activity 
as  measured  by  virtually  every  signifi- 
cant indicator,  we  spent  ourselves  deep- 
er in  debt.  The  inevitable  limit  is  just 
that  much  closer.  Khrushchev  is  wait- 
ing. And  you  cannot  lay  the  blame  at 
the  door  of  defense  and  security.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon] — an  Authority  on  the  sub- 
ject—told you  Here  on  the  floor  last 
April : 

We  should  not  give  ourselves  an  opiate 
and  lay  all  our  problems  at  the  door  of  de- 
fense spending. 

At  the  heart  of  our  national  finances 
is  a  simple,  inescapable  fact,  easily 
grasped  by  anyone.  It  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment— any  government — like  indi- 
viduals and  families — cannot  spend  and 
continue  to  spend  more  than  they  take 
in  without  inviting  disaster.  With  gov- 
ernments, continued  deficit  spending  in- 
evitably leads  to  deba-jement  of  cur- 
rency. A  dollar  is  only  as  valuable  and 
reliable  in  the  eyes  of  others  as  it  is  to 

ILS. 

BtTDGETAKT    OVEROPTIMISM  I 

It  has  become  traditional— and  per- 
haps only  natural— that  budgets  from 
the  executive  branch  are  almost  always 
optimistic  as  to  revenue  and  conserva- 
tive as  to  expenditures.  The  budget  bal- 
ance or  unbalance  is  prospectively  and 
optimistically  arrived  at ;  it  rests  on  con- 
tingencies and  demonstrated  uncertain- 
ties. And  it  too  frequently  violates  in 
the  name  of  urgent  national  necessity 
elementary  business  prudence  by  failing 
to  allow  clear  margins  sis  a  hedge  against 
overoptimism  and  for  unforseseen  na- 
tional emergencies. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  as  the  committees  and  the  House 
process  this  budget— both  sides  of  it- 
is  not  to  accept  it  at  face  value.  It  will 
not  turn  out  the  same.  It  never  does. 
This  one  is  evidently  to  tenuous  that  the 
President  saj's  he  will  wait  until  later 
in  the  year  to  specify  the  amount  of  the 
additional  debt  ceiling.  And  more  often 
than  not,  the  final  result  is  for  the  worse. 
not  the  better.  If  the  original  January 
budgets  for  the  last  9  fiscal  years,  1955 
through  1963.  had  held,  there  would  have 
been  a  $3,600,000,000  surplus  to  apply 
against  the  national  debt.  Instead  we 
went  $33,900,000,000  deeper  in  the  red— 
the  original  marks  were  missed  by  $37  - 
500,000,000.  In  6  of  the  9  years,  revenues 
fell  short  of  original  estimates,  and  in 
6  of  the  9  years,  expenditures  exceeded 
original  estimates.  So  for  purposes  of 
deciding  what  to  do  in  the  processing  of 
this  budget,  we  can  all  agree  it  would  be 
wiser  to  presume  a  change  for  the  worse 
rather  than  the  better,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

They  were  feasting  on  the  delights  of  sweet 
anticipation,  but  now  we  are  gnawing  on  the 
cold  corncob  of  stern  reality. 
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In  stuxunary.  here  Is  the  situation:                                                  i  ♦>,«  ..^,    ^   ^       .. 

I  the   upward    direction   in   this  budget 

Variations  from  original  Imdget  prediction*  {usinn  Ou  last  9  hudgela,  1955-6^  ^^T  ^^f^]^°  provision  of  a  systematic 

Kevenue,:  ^X^l^fS^^^''^\  "^^^^^tlon    Of    the   nl! 

origioiu  January  bodgetpredtetioM j^p,  ^-^  ^^  .,«    x-ionoX  debt— not  even  a  nominal  begin. 

Final romita „ ~"""~""::::::::::::::::r::::::":. lirimffiSS  ^^^^  ^  suggested  or  in  sight. 

Revenues  feU  short  by „ 15  ooo  n<)0  onn  Tl»ere  ougHt  to  be   In  every  government 

—      J5.  HOP. 000. 000  a    perpetual,   anxious,    and   unceaslne  eff 

Eip^*?^rer  *  **'  *''*  '  ^**"'  '■*^^"**  ^®™  '•*■  ****°  ^^^  original  budgrt;  3  w«re  more.  ^  reduce  that  debt  which  at  any  time  e^g^ 

Original  January  budget  predictions 669  S()0  nn(i  ono  wUh^'iltl^J^^"  ^  practicable,  consistently 

Final  results. r".""'""""""""""'" "'"    6<Ji  4on'oc(l'o(S  integrity  and  good  faith.                     ^ 

ExpendUures  went  higher  by ;ii  600  (XX)  000  Somewhere  in  the  sprawling  bureauc 

sun,.™<+)»a.^.<-,                                        -     '     -S  as  distinguished  from  reduce-expenS 

Original  bndget  predictions.... --                                                    ^.i  Rnn  mn  n.w,  '^^^^S    °^'    ^^    challenge   anyone    tO   find 

Final  resuiu. i:::::::::::::::::.^'::::::::::::::::::: -■o.'SSiS^l^.'.xS  reductions     significantly     manifested 

^^S5  a*°^^kc^f|^:'JS!_- fhfn^^r^To^-^^^         -  -'^-->-  — ^-  ^"-""3-^^;"^  i- 'h"  budgeftor;''  T^nTtherdg" 

not  e^nrgh-to^&Z'Si'^d'r^'i^:^'"  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^"-^  ^^  '^^'^  -  -»'>^^tf°  ->-— '.  N.t  ^^ge.  '^ brUem.^an^see'the  s?Sr£ 

Source:  Budget  documents.                                                                                    \  ing  number  Of  increases  over  the  last 

*"-'"=  o,  -  -,^^..,.  .„„,  „.    revenue  under  the  president,  tax  reduc.  rnS'-x'C^o^p'aJeX  ^r^?-^ 

x;rr   Q^^ot^-     \  '*    '       ,  *^-•    r.   .     .     tion  and  revisions?    Is  it  accounted  for  by  reductions  —  comparative       handfuk 

i«  ?£;  ?i™     '  *■  ^^^^^^t  °1  <^J^,^^ileet    the  suggested  speed-up  in  corporation  Either  we  ought  to  do  without  or  sSd 

?o?ifyn  fST^'"^  °^  ^-^f  deficit-^U.-     tax  payments-a  shift,  of  course,   that  be  financially  responsible  enough  to  mv 

902.000.000.    The  committees  the  House     would  not   alter   ultimate   total   collec-  for  them  as  we  go.    Cut  out  the  frim 

and  the  country  ought  especially  to  know     tions?    Do  rising  national  defense  costs  and  the  furbelows.    That  is  the  minT 

why  so  large  a  part  is  written  in  red  ink.     explain  it?     Is  it  incident  to  increased  mum  demanded  by  commonsense^d 

Only  once  before  m  our  peacetime  his-     propositions  for  space  conquest?     Is  it  especially  so  with  a  staggering   and  in 

i^fwr^^^'^v,  *^^^^'''')' ^ '^S"^-    -^^"    the  result  of  higher  interest  costs  on  the  creasing,  national  debt  hanging  h^vUv 

foUows  on  the  heels  of  an  $8,811,000,000     ever-growing  national  debt?    Is  it  first  over  our  heads.                                        ^ 

^^''int'^ySt'r^iS  Sat  ^f  n?w/f  t?"     It""',  costs-and  the  first  year  is  often  d^ns.  ..n  NONno^s.  sp.ko:hc 

"^mlm^l:.f.^LT^^JT:A^,^2:-  uf^iSTn t^budg:t."°"'''"^"  '"^™^  ^^-  «^^^-'  --« -'^--^  p-i^ts 

That  adds  up  to  $27,091,000,000  in  the  No  Mr  qnP«Kr'  rnrr,K  n.  n  ,y.  ^^"^  ^^  nondefense  expenditures  in  to- 
red  in  the  three  fiscal  year^.  19?2-64  acfent^hem  ?or  thp  .Ti^p  nf  ^f"";  ?^^ '  ^^.^^'^-  ^"  ^^^^  demonstrated 
And  that  exceeds  the  budgetary  failure  of  !^^i^.%!Ho?  i^  ^^^^°^  ^''^^y^'*'^^  ^""^  *"^  again-and  the  House,  the 
the  previous  8  peacetime  years  of  $21  -  ^°^^^)^^^?^~.^^^r.  ^°"  ^^'^^  '=^''°*  ^*=-  P'"^'  ^^  ^^^  country  are  more  and 
953.000.000.  It  write  another  chapter  to  *=°^<^^°r  the  $11,902,000,000  deficit  urged  more  aware-that  it  is  the  ever-rising 
an  already  sorry  record  of  refusal  to  live  "^°"  House.  Substantial  deficits  re-  nondefense  items  that  have  unbalanced 
within  national  income  or  at  least  defer  °^^^^-  ^"^  to  what?  Spending  for  non-  the  budgets  of  the  last  10  years.  In  view 
other  than  necessities  until  we  are  willing  defense  activities  already  underway— and  °^  the  reports  and  the  confusion,  espe- 
and  able  to  pay  for  them.  A  Uttle  na-  ^"  excess  of  alltime  record  national  cially  the  comparison  of  next  year  with 
tional  self -discipline.  Imagine.  28  defl-  revenues.  Refusing  to  retrench  expendi-  ^^  current  year,  let  us  once  again  nail 
cits  hi  the  last  34  years,  through  wars-  tures  to  bring  them  within  the  limit  of  down  the  unvarnished  facts,  in  unmis- 
through  peace;  through  unpre<iedented  the  funds  at  hand.  Proposing  new  pro-  takable  terms,  with  unassailable  budget 
national  prosperity  and  maximum  na-  grams— on  borrowed  money  Hikine  the  ^^^V^^s.  corroborated  by  unimpeachable 
tional  revenues.                                                national  debt  to  a  new  alltime  high  and  ^"^^"'"^ty.    We  need  to  know  this.    The 

f^^iS^?L^^;iJ  thlsmonstrous  deficit     thereby  moving  closer  to  the  inevitable  SeeJstoknow^t          '      '     ^'  '°""''' 

of   $11,902,000,000  urged  In  the  budget     consequences.     Here  are  the  dimensions  w^h?^                              .  .     ■ 

lor  19,.,    IS  it  accounted  for  by  lo«  of    of  todays  message :                  '"""^"='°"'  bu^ES^X  nriTaflsS  f  "othe? 

An.ly.U  of  PreMcn,',  yroi^ui  im  6W,„  .ejicit  o,  $1  ,.002,000.000  now  sho^""n\hf SefforT  cuS 

'■  "'SfSiu.'jTOX'dlS  '^JSSia^Mtl}-}?^^  "  i;'»l<»<'«i  It  ■>■•  PrtsMeot.  Inn.  17.  i»j3  year  1963.    Let  me  repeat— nonnational 

and  revision  proposals  and  proposed  new  transportation  user  ta.«s:                              rt^auciwn  budget  exceed  those  Of  the  Current  vear 

(a)  Tax  reduction  and  revisions ■;  im  rwi  n««  hi?  «o  nco  »v,in;«., 

(b   Speedup  of  collection  of  corporation  taxes  and'iiTtii'stimJlu^"  from"  lic"pro"poVaklf'a;iop^^    +o'  m<  Z'  ^  ^^'^^^  million. 

(c)  New  transportation  user  taxes ....„.':    .^..„.".. _r!: I  ^litSC:SS  ^his  is   the   consistent   pattern  of  the 

Deficit  remaining. .  .                                                                                     — ,  ,_„  ^  ^^  ^^st  10  budgets.    The  distinguished  gen- 

^ '^^^l^J^J'^^'J^^^  ^^''^  ^^^'^'^'^^S^  ^^'"'^'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^                                            9.i"2.ixx),fXK)  tleman  from  Texas   fMr.  Mahon]  gave 

^  „  ,.        .  .                                   " -2.429.000.000  cd  the  defense  appropriation  bill  here  on 

Deficit  remaming..... ,.  -6.673.ixx).ooo  the  floor.    He  is  an  authority  on  the  mat- 

4.  This  remaining  deficit  projection  divides  as  foUows-                                                           ====  ter  of  what  is  in  the  budgets  for  national 

^''^  ^^^^^^^  ^/iP^"^^^"^^  f^f'^^  °' proi>(>^^s  (oTnevf  ugi^uiioii.   Fir.^t  year  is  after  the          *  defense  and  by  the  same  rule  an  au- 

S%.OM?^..':l^'  '"^""'^  '°'  °'^  °^"«''""«  ^"'^°^''y  ^  '^  fo^  th^^  «^      ,  _  thority  on  what  is  not  down  for  national 

^^  ^'^^^„^Lt\'22?"'fj;?»iP'^?^' '°,'" 'P*^^  ^'^  ^t*"'"'^^^^                                             3i,,M5.ooo  defense.    Let  us  bring  his  figures  dov^-n 

^iTsp^e  (^S  ^)^^*  ^'^^  ^'^  empliasized  in  state  of  Union  message ) ;  to  date : 

(c)  AIloThJ"^™ '^^"'------"-----^^^                                                                                 ''3!^:^:^  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 

*^^^^ - - *.     i.23^  15.1.000  Americans  in  and  out  of  Government  to  feel. 

Deficit  remaining I       g  673  OOO  000  ^°^^  °^  ^^'^-  ^^^^  high  taxes,  big  Government 

Ine  reveniipo  arc  ft  t.>i7s  f¥¥i  iwi  nnn\^/^T,       .•        .         J         ..„  i?^*^-  "'''  ^^^^-    "'^'ncipal  economic  a»ninptions  atTect-  Knpnrtlnir 

SIm  M3  OX)  OX)  060    '      '      •       ^°^'  national  product;  $459,000,000,000  personal  income;  coriwration  i«-ofits  txjfore  ^Pf^a^"?- 

MiAca,  ♦>»,uuu,uuu,uuu.  -I-j^j.  jg  ^Q^.  correct.     We  BhoiUd  not  give 

Source:  1964  budget.                                                                                                                 ,  ourselves  an  opiate  and  lay  all  our  problenw 

I  at  the  door  of  dfeffense  spending. 

«ii^of,^r^"°"^'  -^  rationalizations,     aside,  deficits  are  by  historical  fact  be-  The  gentleman  from  Texas  substan- 

all  plausille  economic  and  fiscal  theories    coming  a  way  of  lif^uninterrupted  by  tiated  mrstatTmVt TciUng  the  l^eJof 
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change  for  the  8  years  from  fiscal  year 
1954 — the  first  year  after  Korea — 
through  fiscal  1961.  National  defense 
spending  increased  only  1  percent  but 
nondefense  spending  increased  65  per- 
cent. 

In  further  substantiation,  he  contin- 
ues: 

If  you  project  this  through  fiscal  jear 
1963.  which  will  begin  on  July  1.  1962,  you 
win  find  again,  according  to  the  bidect 
ertlmates,  that  through  that  period  the  In- 
crease in  defense  spending  will  be  12  per- 
cent above  1954  and  nondefense  spending  will 
be  r4  percent  above  nondefense  spending  in 
1954. 

There,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  unvarnished 
fact,  in  unmistakable  terms,  using  unas- 
sailable figures,  by  an  unimpeachable 
authority.  And  there  lies  the  genesis  of 
much  of  our  tenuous  fiscal  situation. 
There  is  the  place — had  we  exercised 
self-restraint — where  we  could  have  held 
the  line  But  we  refused — repeatedly. 
And  that  is  a  pri.mary  reason  the  debt 
has  risen  every  year — we  insisted  on  in- 
cluding nondefense  Items  for  which  we 
could  not  pay.  And  in  the  budget  today. 
with  its  hundreds  of  requests  for  in- 
creased appropriations — at  a  cost  beyond 
what  they  can  expect  to  take  in— there 
are  no  reassuring  signs  of  any  disposi- 
tion to  reverse  the  trend.  More  and 
more — and  borrowing  to  make  up  the 
difference. 


Specifically,  this  budget  proposes  to 
spend  $43,369,000,000  in  fiscal  1964  for 
other  than  national  defense,  or  $2,- 
062,000.000  more  than  now  currently  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  1963.  It  is  $9,348,000,000 
above  fiscal  1961— a  27-percent  increase. 

And  it  is  $22,818,000,000.  or  HI  per- 
cent, above  fiscal  1954.  And  this  largely 
on  borrowed  money. 

National  defense  expenditures  In  this 
budget  for  1964  are  estimated  at  5  per- 
cent above  1963;  17  percent  above  1961; 
and  18  percent  above  1954.  There  is  of 
course  universal  agreement  that  large 
and  continuing  sums  are  required  for 
defense  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  they 
will  continue  at  high  levels,  but  noth- 
ing— not  even  defense  items — within  the 
power  of  men  to  alter,  beginning  in  this 
session,  should  logically  be  regarded  be- 
yond reach  of  the  knife.  We  are  be- 
tween a  rock  and  a  hard  place  and  non- 
defense  spending  for  things  we  could  do 
withou.  or  defer  until  we  have  the  money 
in  hand  helped  put  us  there.  And  this 
budget  proposes  to  add  new  programs. 
And  to  add  to  the  cost  of  old  programs. 
And  without  the  money  in  sight  to  pay 
for  all  or  any  of  it. 

Tlie  duty  of  eccncmy  is  not  debatable.  It 
if  manifest  and  Imperative. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  official  figures 
on  national  defense  and  nondefense  ex- 
penditures in  support: 


Budget  ejpendiiures  fur  national  defense  and  nondefense     in  summary 

INoTi..—  Rouiifl  flnires  usedl 


President ■<■    ftsciil    lOfA    liudpel    estimates   of 
eipetKlituiTj  (J.ui.   17,  Una): 
10*4    oMT    current    budget    estimate    for 

fl<cul  \<M3  

I9M  over  fisoil  lOf.l 

1964  over  fl.'^eil  iy.M  


National  defense 


+$2,  420  000.  000 
+7.  &3!).  000.  000 
+K  447,  000.  000 


Otlier  tliiin  national 
defense 


-h$2. 0r>2. 000. 000 

-l-O.  348. 000  000 

-f-22.  SIS.000  000 


Total 


+$4,491,000  000 
-i-17.2ST.000  000 
+31.26.MI00  000 


Source:  Budget  docun  enla 


National  defense  and  nondefense — Xet  budget  expenditures 
lln  millions  of  doltarsl 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  lfift3  iKorean  war  year) 

FLs<al  IM.M 

Kiaa!  IS<.'^5 

Fls'ul  ]U.'<e..  

Klsral  ly.-;? 

Fiscal  I  »58 

Fiscal  Vm...  ■ 

Fiscal  I  iw ■ 

Fi«al  r.fil "'"I"" [[""""]" "[[[[[" 

Inrea."*  in  level  during  llie  8  vears  IB.M-61.. 
Fiscal  Itmj ■  ■■■  " 

|-is<-ul  li»f^  (rf\l.'5ed  oMiniate  -hewn  ]n  fiscal Y'«MUud'"eVi 
>i|«Hl    I'-M   ( 1  re.<;idonl>   bud  et  csiimaK"  and    i  ro;  osal 

January  IWkT) 

Cor-     ari^on-^: 

I9«)4  bud  ft  ctimi  ared  with  1W63  rurn'nily  estimated. 

10(4  bud  ft  coin;  an-d  Willi  ivi.l  b/IuhI. 

1904  b;jd   cl  coiiii  i^rt'il  witli  1\(,M  ;y  lunl 


\alion:il  defense  furction? 


Defense. 

milli.iry 


43.610 


40.336 
3J.  532 
3S.  7iil 
3S.  4311 
3'J.  002 
41.233 
ll.l'I.S 
43,227 


Totrd 


50.  442 


Other  than 
national 
defense 


23.67^1 


1  olal  r  et 

I'udcel 

exi  cndi- 

tures 


74.  120 


46.  iise 

40.  fi'JS 
40.723 

43.  arc 

44.  234 
4fi.  «U1 

45.  691 
47.494 


30,  '..M 

23.  riy4 
25.  ro\ 

25.  fiO« 
27,135 
33. 851 
30.848 
34.021 


-(-2.8!d 
46.826 
48.300 

SI.  000 

-1-2.700 

+  7.773 

+  10.664 


+•'08 
61.103 
63.004 

65,433 

»  -1-2.4211 

'  +:.y39 

« +8.447 


'+13.470 
36.684 
41.307 

43.369 

'  +2,062 

*  +9, 348 

•  +22,818 


C7  ."^37 
M.  3S'J 
6r,,  224 

6K.  9ee 

71,369 
80.342 
76.539 
81.515 


+  1.1.978 

R7.787 

>94.31l 

>  98.  802 

+  4.  4«7 
+  i:.2Vl 
+31.265 


'  Re  resirus  -i.'.  ;  erctnt  in(Te:iSf.  IWl  over  1954. 

iPrrt.n^,  ""',";"l''  ^'f'"*  f^ndL-n'^  the  I'.«i4  bu.iiet  CO  mi  ares  as  fulU.ws:  .\bove  1963  by  8  percent;  above  1961  by  17 
lerceni    luid  utx)ve  1954  by  ix  ;  or<"<nt.  »      r  ,  .,     . 

'  He   n-^nts  5  ;  ercvnl  incriiks.-    l',r.4  l,ud -et  cstliiiau-  over  1963  cunrntlv  estimated. 

Ke  resents  27  i  envnt  inrTea.«*'.  1964  bud'  rt  estimate  over  1901  attual.' 
'  he  resents  111  :  entni  inon^ase.  1964  t)udret  estimate  over  1954  aetual. 

rier)'.^^;~  ■).""""*'  ^''''''>*'"  fallows  the  1964  bud<-pt  rla.ssificaiion  and  oonM-ls  of  defense,  mililarv  (indiidinr'  rl\1] 
vrvtr*  »,^'.  ^"'*'  »-"*^'si^f"p-  AK<'  ^i'"'''-  "lin?  nrate(.ic  materials,  ex;  ansion  of  defense  i  roduitibn.  and  selective 
xrMee.  ancj  emervrenry  pre;  aredness  work. 

Souree:  Uudgei  documents. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  show  at  this  point,  and  I  beheve  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  agree,  that  If  the 
House  and  the  other  body  had  gone  along 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations during  these  last  10  years,  we 
would  have  reduced  our  national  budgets 
by  some  $30  to  $40  billion  and  that 
amount  would  have  been  saved;  Is  that 
not  true^ 

Mf  CANNON.  We.  on  the  House  side, 
in  the  House  committee,  always  set  the 
figure  at  the  lowest  point  but.  of  course, 
the  total  figures  are  altogether  too  high. 
The  gentleman  has  in  the  main  stated 
the  situation  correctly.  But  I  want  to 
emphasize  this,  my  friends.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  affection  and  the  warm- 
est regard,  has  for  the  last  2  years  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  issued  an 
order  to  his  departments  that  they  are 
not  to  use  all  of  the  money  that  Congress 
has  voted  for  civil  employees — because 
they  are  not  all  needed.  It  is  not  the 
President,  but  the  Congress,  the  men 
who  sit  here  before  us  today  in  this  body 
and  the  other  body,  who  are  allowing 
these  excessive  appropriations.  Twice 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
annoimced  in  October,  aftrr  Congress 
adjourned,  that  the  departments  should 
not  spend  all  the  money  appropriated  for 
certain  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  5  minutes  more?  I 
think  I  can  conclude  in  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Seeing  that  the 
gentleman  is  doing  a  great  job  in  the 
public  interest  and  being  very  much  in- 
terested in  his  remarks,  I  em  very  glad 
to  yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  recgnized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

NEW    AtTHORITT   TO    OBLIG.'STE    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
must  first  appropriate  or  otherwise  en- 
act authority  to  obligate  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  departments  can  remove 
a  dollar  from  the  Treasury  for  any  pur- 
pose at  any  time.  The  executive  branch 
recommends,  urges,  pressures,  promises, 
but  only  Congress  can  grant  the  obliga- 
tional  authority.  Congress  does  not  act 
directly  on  the  expenditure  budget  of 
$98,802,000,000.  We  act  on  the  obliga- 
tional  budget.  And  once  you  obligate, 
you  have  to  expend  to  satisfy  the  c'aim. 
So  the  important  longrun  figure,  the 
most  accurate  barometer  to  future 
spending  in  todays  budget  is  not  the 
$98,802,000,000  spending  total  but  rather 
the  $111,843,000,000  of  new  obligating 
authority  urged  by  the  President — 
$3,916,000,000  of  which  is  for  supple- 
ments to  fiscal  1953  and  $107,927,000,000 
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is  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  beginning 
July  1  next. 

Last  year  the  obligational  budget 
first  exceeded  $100  billion  in  time  of 
peace.  This  budget  request  tops  that. 
Budgets  of  recent  years  have  been  rec- 
ordbreakers.  And  so  is  this  one.  Every 
year  they  urge  more.  And  every  year 
Congress  appropriates  more — including 
more  for  nondefense.  And  practically 
every  year  it  carries  us  deeper  in  debt, 
just  as  this  budget  proposes  to  do. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  expendittire  of 
public  money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong 
to  anybody.  The  temptation  is  overwhelm- 
ing to  bestow  It  on  somebody. 

This  budget  urges  upon  this  session 
new  obligating  authority  $4,735,000,000 
above  the  current  year  total  even  assum- 
ing approval  of  the  $3,916,000,000  antici- 
pated supplementals  for  fiscal  1963— 
$2,212,000,000  for  national  defense  and 
$2,523,000,000  for  other  than  national 
defense. 

This  budget  urges  for  fiscal  1964 
new  obligating  authority  $21,252,000,000 


above  what  was  enacted  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  the  previous  administration 
fiscal  1961— $10,708,000,000  more  for  na- 
tional defense  and  $10,544,000,000  more 
for  nondefense  items. 

This  budget  urges  for  fiscal  1964 
new  obligating  authority  $27,060  000  000 
above  the  $80,867,000,000  recommended 
in  the  outgoing  fiscal  1962  budget  sub- 
mitted by  President  Eisenhower  2  years 
ago  yesterday— $10,424,000,000  more  for 
national  defense  and  $16,636,000,000 
more  for  nondefense  items. 

This  budget  urges  for  fiscal  1964 
new  obligating  authority  $45,162,000,000 
above  what  was  enacted  for  fiscal  year 
1954,  the  first  year  after  Korea— $17  - 
801,000,000  more  for  national  defense 
and  $27,361,000,000  more  for  nondefense 
items. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  will  deny  that 
the  spenders  and  the  special  pleaders  are 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both 
administrations,  and  borrowing  the 
money  to  make  up  for  our  failure  to  pay 
as  we  go  along,  and  in  times  of  record 
national  revenues. 


Presidents  requests  to  Congress  for  new  authority  to  obli.jale  the  GoiemnicU  -   In  summar,j 


"^wftb-'*  ^^^  ^^^  budget  of  Jm.  17.  1963.  compared 

J^  k"^^®J  compared  with  1963  currently  proposed 
Jxff  °"^Pe'  compared  with  1961  actually  enacted       "' 
1964  budget  compared  with  1954  actually  enacted -11"! 


National  dpfinso 
functions 


Other  thi%n 
national  defense 


Total 


+$2,  2 1-.',  000,  000 
+  11),  7(».  000.0(X) 
+  17,801,000,000 


+$2,  .523.  fMY),  000 
+  10.  .544,  01 X),  000 
+27,  361,  000,  000 


+  14,7.3,5.000,000 
+21,2.52,000,000 
+45,  102,  000,  000 


Source:  Budget  documents. 


Authority  to  obligate  the  Government  (new  obligational  authority),  which  precedes   "Budaet 

expenditures"  ^  " 


[Note.— Rounded  amounts  used] 


oriec 


National  defense  functions 


Fiscal  year  or  budget 


Other  than  national  defense 


Amount 


1963  enacted  (Korean  war  year). 


Percent 
of  total 


Amount 


1954  enacted 

1955  enacted  . 

1956  enacted 

1957  enacted.. 
1968  enacted- 

1959  enacted.. 

1960  enacted 

1961  enacted 


$57, 298, 000, 000 


Increase  in  level  in  8  years,  1961 
over  1954 


1962  enacted 

1963  total   now   proposed,   incluJinB 
supplementals 

1964  budget ,  total  proposed    ' " 


Comparisons: 

1964  budget  compared  with  1963 

currently  proposed 

1964  budget  compared  with  1961 

enacted 

1964  budget  compared  with  1954 

enacted. 


38,901,000,000 
33,  056,  000,  000 
35, 903, 000, 000 
40, 234, 000,  000 
40, 448. 000, 000 
45,517.000.000 
44,761,000,000 
45,  994,  000,  000 


71.3 


$23,010,000,000 


Percent 

of  total 


2f.  7 


+7, 093, 000. 000 


52,  414,  000,  000 

54,  490,  000.  000 
56,  702,  000,  000 


62.  1 
59.0 
5().  8 
57.3 
53.0 
5.5.9 
56.3 
53.  1 


23.  >»04,  000.  000 
23,  420,  000,  000 
27,  295,  000,  000 
29,  945,  000,  (X)0 
3.5,  897,  000.  000 
35,  S48.  000.  0(HI 
34,  813.  000.  000 
40.681,000,000 


37.  y 
41.0 
43.  2 
42.7 
47.  0 
44  1 
43.7 
46.  9 


29. 


56.4 

5».  8 
52.5 


+16.817,000,000 

40,  443,  000,  000 

48.  702.  000.  (100 
51,  22,5.  IXKI,  (H« 


+2,  212,  000,  000 
+10,  708,  000,  000 
+17,801,000,000 


70.3 
43.6 

47.2 

47.5 


Total  new  obllca- 
tional  authority 


.$80. 30S.  000, 000 

6J.  76.5.  (XKI.  000 
57. 1176.  fMW.  (KKl 
63.  Iy8.  (HX),  000 
7(1,  17;),0(M1,0(K) 
76.  :U.5.  (JOO.  (KK) 
M.  36.5.  ()(Ki.  rifHi 
7y.  .=174.  iliHI,  (MX) 
86,  675,  OOI.  ON) 


+23,  910,  000,  000 

92,  862.  0(K),  000 

'  103,192.000.000 
'  107,  927,  000,  000 


46.7 
50.4 
30.4 


+2,  ,523, 000,  000 
+10,544.000,000 
+27,361,000,000 


53.3 
49.6 

6f).  6 


+  4,735,000,000 
+21.2.52,000.000 
+  45,162,000.000 


^^''^f^kZt'SSiZ.W^U'J'^'St^X'^^^^^^  '^  "r"'-'''   Ex^^rt.Imr>ort 

other  supplementals.  ^^""'"- '*'"''*''<^*^«'eration,  S394,235,00<.iis  for  lay  intriMS<s;  iwd  numerous 

»  Includes  $2,727,468,000  appUcable  to  proposed  legislation. 
Source:  Budget  documents. 
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FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES 

iY!^n  ^P^^^^^'  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Government  public  men  have  Ln 
tended  with  the  size  of  the  Federal^!' 
tablishment^manifested  in  part  bv  t^" 
number    of    civilian    employees       tJ 
problem  today  is  at  its  peacetime  wor^ 
Members    of   Congress    have   inveiS' 
against  a  swollen  bureaucracy  in  evp^ 
campaign  before  the  folks  back  horn? 
It  is  a  standard  plank  in  every  economv 
and  efficiency  platform.     The  situatS 
was    evidently    so    bad    last   fall--lC 
Congress  had  made  the  appropriatiom 
and  gone  home-that  the  President  toS 
the  departments  to  reduce  personnel  ftnrt 
to  refrain  from  filling  jobs.    Many  dp 
partments    have    already    ordered   ner" 
centage  cuts.     They  have  been  told  not 
to  fill  jobs  for  which  they  have  the  an 
propriations  in  hand. 

But  of  coui-se  you  understand  the  root 
of  the  trouble  is  too  much  money  Ex 
cessive  appropriations.  They  cannot 
hire  employees  without  money  so  when 
you  deciy  the  number  of  employees  you 
are  really  talking  about  excessive  aDDr(^ 
priations.  >*vi>To- 

The  President  knows  we  have  appro 
pnated  more  than  was  necessary— whv 
else  would  he  direct  the  departments  to 
hire  fewer  employees  even  though  they 
have  the  money  in  hand?  The  question 
answers  itself— more  money  than  the 
minimum  necessary.  You  have  been  do- 
ing that  right  along.  This  is  the  second 
straight  year  the  President  directed 
them  to  hire  less  employees  than  Con- 
gress provided  for.  He  issued  a  similar 
directive  in  October  of  1961. 

And  yet  this  budget  today  would  add 
over  36,000  new  employees  in  fiscal  year 
1964.    And  that  on  top  of  127,000  added 
since  June  of  1961  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration   assumed    full    fiscal-year 
control.     And  do  not  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion they  are  in  the  defense  items; 
defense  employees  are  reduced,  according 
to  the  budget.    I  will  insert  a  table  here 
so  you  can  see  for  yourself.    Scan  the 
right  hand  columns  and  see  where  we 
have  been  providing  excess  appropria- 
tions— nondefense  appropriations.  Every 
single  nondefense  line  on  the  table  shows 
an  increase.    More  employees  voted  right 
here  on  the  floor.    And  2  years  in  a  row, 
after  we  made  the  appropriations  and 
went  home,  the  President  directed  the 
agencies  not  to  hire  to  the  hmit  of  their 
appropriations.     Nondefense  appropria- 
tions.   Nondefense  agencies.   Look  at  the 
list  of  agencies.    Read  it.    Now  listen  to 
what  the  President  told  the  agencies. 
In  the  fall  of  1961,  October  26: 
There  Is  no  question  that  employment  can 
be  held  substantially  below  the  levels  which 
would  be  possible  under  the  funds  author- 
ized  by   the   Congress,   if   strong  efforts  are 
made  to  achieve  Increases  in  efficiency  •   •   • 
and  to  stafr  each  activity  with  only  the  mini- 
mum number  of  employees  needed  to  carry 
out  our  objectives. 

Again  from  the  same  directive: 

I  much  prefer  that  obligational  authority 
remain    uncommitted    where    there    1a   any 
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doubt  that  exi>endlturee  would  yield  sub- 
stantial rettu-ns  to  the  national  Interest. 

In  the  fall  of  1962 — October  11— in  a 

directive  on  tightening  up  on  manpower 
and  Its  utilization  and  referring  to  pro- 
ductivity gains : 

such  an  accomplishment  would  translate 
Into  tens  of  thousands  of  Federal  Jobs  that 
either  could  be  eliminated  or  would  not  have 
to  be  added  to  the  present  numbers. 

It  la  expected  that  the  same  amount  of 
work  will  be  performed  by  Increasingly  fewer 
people. 
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There  is  only  one  certain  way — and  it 
is  simple  method — available  to  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  the  result  and  that  is  to 
cut  the  budgets.  The  time  to  begin  is  in 
this  session.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations cannot  do  it  alone.  The  Mem- 
bers will  have  to  manifest  their  support. 
May  we  urge  each  Member  to  hammer 
away  at  these  excessive  budgets.  The 
President's  directives  concede  we  have 
appropriated  for  too  many  jobs  in  each 
of  the  last  2  years. 


Summary  of  cii-ilian  employment  in  the  executive  branch 


Description 


As  uf  .lune  30— 


Executive  Ofrreofthc  President 

Pepartniont  of  \pri' ullurc '_'_ 

Department  of  ("omtnert-e '.'.'.'... 

Departrrent  of  Defense; 

.Milit.;iry  ' 

Civil » '"""■'! 

Depart'Ticnt  of  lle.ilth,  Kducation.  and  Welfaro.' 

Pepartment  of  the  Interior \ 

I)f[>:irtmrnt  "f  Justice .11"' 

Pei'artnicnt  of  Uit>or ..['..'..[ 

Post  01'  CO  !  >o;vir!niOQt " 

Decartmeiit  of  State '.'.'..'.'.'..[[ 

Acrnty  for  Intematinnal  Develoninent'III" 

Peace  Cot]'S "Ill 

Treajniry  ne''Rrtmenf_ "I""" 

Atomic  Enerry  Commission ..... 

Federai  .^viition  .\t"en(  y. '.'.'.... 

Oenrral  Service?  Ariniini«trnti<.n '.'.'.'.'.'." 

Housine  and  Home  Finance  Arency '.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

National  AiTunaulics  and  Siia«;  Aduiini'stration" 

Veteran"!  ■  .fdriiini^tration 

Other  apencie? I" "111111 

Total 


1961 
actual 


19fi3 
estimate 


1964 
estimate 


Estfmated  clanpe.  .Tune 
1«64,  compared  with  — 


June  30, 
1961 


2,  rr.T 

102,  ,V.T 
30.  337 

1.012,.T.'i 
30.  (13.' 
70.  335 
.W.  4.'.« 
3!.2fi2 
7.491 
5-S-2.  447 
23. '^H 

227 
79,  <»70 
6,  |^4fi 
42.  K3« 
2!i.  ('44 
ll!,V>7 
17.471 
174.  lin 
76.336 

2,  407.  029 
V 


1,681 

llfi.268 

32,802 


l,aT2, 
32, 
83. 

"n. 

32. 

9. 

24. 
16, 

1, 
87. 

7. 
4K. 
'M. 
14. 
29. 
176. 
83. 


739 

300 
7JI 
607 
620 
609 
633 
.V« 
0.M 
494 
152 
040 

:u:' 
23.^1 
147 
SSI 
K58 


1 .  769 

121.583 

36.299 

1.022.612 
32.  ,S53 
89,  237 
74.  720 
33. 372 
10.913 
60K.  259 
2.').  368 
16.  .S40 

9!.ft43 
7.  .330 
4X.  t;66 
37.  .V)7 
l."i.  0.37 
Xi.  100 
177.290 
S6,  434 


—  99.'. 

+  19,026 

4-5,962 

-f- in,  237 
+2,  521 

-(-18,902 

-(-15.262 
-(-2,110 
-(-3,422 

4-25.812 
+  1.554 
+  1,634 
+  1,024 

+  11,673 

+484 

+6.828 

+7,613 

+3,530 

+  1.\629 
+3.  180 
+9.099 


June  30, 
1963 


-(-.SS 
+5,315 
+3.497 

-10.127 

-^293 

-(-5.931 

+3.9M9 

-(-7C,.'; 
+  1.293 
+9.  6.50 

+  735 
-Vi 

->-300 
+4.149 

+  178 

-(-636 
+3.208 

+802 
+3.  9.53 

-f409 
+  1.576 


'  2.  .Vj  I.  041     1  2,  .570.  ,533  I     +163,  .504  '         +36, 492 


1  Consists  of  civilian  emploj-ment  for  military  functions  anrl  niilitarv  as.Mst.ance 
..Jiud;'!  in  ••o;'J;Unn^'- tic'  '■'"''  ^'— -"^  »'— -  ^--^  Co„„any.  and  U.S.  Soldiers'  Ho^.c  ^ 

atany  time  durinp  the  "month  of  June.  *"  '    "'^  "'      '  '^""'•"'  '""^  '"tcrnmtem  emj.loyoos  who  work 

Sources:  Tables  in  budgets  for  19ti3  and  19t>4. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  official  data 
on  the  size  and  trend  of  the  rLsing  na- 
tional debt. 

Under  the  budget  today,  the  proposi- 
tions urged  upon  the  Congress  will,  if 
adopted,  push  the  debt  to  $315,604,000,- 
000  at  least.  The  message  admits  to  un- 
certainty because  of  other  uncertainties. 
But  one  thing  is  certain — we  will  be 
asked,  for  the  12th  succeeding  time,  to 
again  raise  the  debt  ceiling— essentially 
an  ineffectual  annual  ritual— first  by 
raising  the  fiscal  1963  ceiling  to  $308  - 
000,000.000  at  June  30  and  then  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  $315,604.000,000— the 
budget  is  uncertain  on  the  point.  But  as 
everyone  must  know,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter it  is  too  late  to  limit  expenditures 
after  they  have  been  voted  and  obliga- 
tions incurred.  And  it  is  becoming 
absurd  to  cling  to  a  "temporarj-"  ceiling 
increase  for  a  few  years  and  then 
blithely  convert  some  of  it  to  a  per- 
manent status. 

For  every  one  who  Is  hacking  at  the  rooU 
there  are  a  hundred  hacking  at  the  branches. 


For  the  first  time  in  history  the  na- 
tional debt  crossed  the  $300,000,000,000 
mark  last  August.  Now  it  is  to  go  higher 
and  higher,  for  at  least  3  more  years 
according  to  Secretary  Dillon's  state- 
ment in  the  press  today — much  of  it  to 
meet  the  demands  for  more  nondefense 
spending  beyond  what  we  are  willing  to 
pay. 

Just  to  carry  the  debt  the  annual  in- 
terest cost  in  this  budget  amounts  to 
$10,020,000,000,  or  about  10  cents  out 
of  the  budget  dollar— the  budget  for  the 
entire  Government  when  the  country 
was  flat  on  its  back  in  the  1930's  never 
got  near  what  we  pay  today  in  annual 
intcrcit  alone.  You  can  grasp  the 
dimensions  of  this  mantjatory  item  when 
you  realize  that  every  nihiute  the  clock 
ticks,  day  and  night,  interest  accrues  at 
the  rate  of  $19,000.     Incredible. 

A  recent  computation  is  even  more 
revealing.  If  we  set  about  to  pay  ofif 
a  $300,000,000,000  debt  at  a  modest  rate 
by  the  year  2100,  or  138  years  from  now, 
and  for  simplicity  assume  one  paj-ment 
of  interest  and  principal  a  year  at  3 
percent,  we  would  pay  $9,154,923,649.00 


«ach  year  but  the  total  outlay  would  be 
$1,263,379,463,562.00.  UnbeUevable.  Yet 
we  do  not  sense  any  disposition  in  this 
budget  for  retrenchment  or  return  tX3 
sound  fiscal  policies  or  any  evidence  of 
determination  to  make  even  a  modest 
start  on  methodical  reduction  of  the 
debt.  And  no  provision  for  unforeseen 
national  emergencies. 

The  peak  in  World  War  I  was  $26  596  - 
701.643.01. 

The  peak  in  World  War  n  was  $279  - 
764.369.348  29.  Most  of  the  debt  up  to 
1947  was  unavoidably  accumulated 
through  unprecedented  war  expendi- 
tures. 

The  lowest  postwar  debt  was  $251  - 
553.319.739.98  on  April  30.  1949.  We 
were  making  some  progress  in  liqui- 
dating the  war  debt. 

In  January  1953  the  debt  stood  at 
$267,393,784,247.66.  We  had  financed 
the  Korean  war. 

Eight  years  later,  in  January  1961,  the 
debt  had  climbed  to  $290,174,764,757.12 
as  a  result  of  continued  spending  beyond 
record  national  revenues,  primarily  for 
nondefense  purposes.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation—an increase  of  $22,780,980,509.46 
in  the  8  years— none  of  them  war  years. 
That  accumulation  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  first  130  years  in  the  development  of 
this  great  American  wilderness  of  wealth 
by  self-reliant,  hardworking,  rugged, 
imaginative  pioneer  people. 

When  the  Congress  convened  last 
week— January  9,  1963— the  national 
debt  had  reached  $303.451.350.959.26 — 
up  by  $13,276,586,202.14  in  2  years  and 
it  is  shown  as  rising  to  $315,604,000,000 
under  this  1964  budget  at  June,  1964. 
What  will  the  next  figure  be— much 
higher,  in  any  event,  according  to  Sec- 
retary Dillon  in  today's  press.  When 
will  the  limit  be  reached?  How  long 
will  foreign  bankers  defer  cashing  in 
more  of  our  dollars  for  gold  as  they 
watch  us  pile  up  more  and  more  debt? 

From  the  debate  here  on  the  floor  in 
March  1865  at  a  time  of  great  stress: 
Have  we  net  already,  like  other  nations, 
inftead  of  providing  for  the  principal,  pro- 
vided only  for  the  Interest  of  these  great 
debts?  What  follows?  That  money  bor- 
rowed, being  obtained  without  sweat  or  sac- 
riflce,  is  spent  lightly,  without  economy  or 
cire.  A  revenue  raised  at  the  expense  of 
posterity  is  sure  to  be  squandered  wpptc- 
fully.  "Waste  begets  want,  and  the  sums 
raised  by  loans  w;]l  commonly  be  large. 

It  Strikes  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
observation  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  present  situation. 

It  is  said  that  the  Federal  debt,  on  a 
per  person  basis,  has  been  dropping 
since  World  War  n.  Exactly  true,  be- 
cause the  population  has  grown  faster 
than  the  debt.  But  there  is  only  one 
population— and  they  owe  all  the  public 
debt.  State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal. 
If  it  is  ever  to  be  paid,  all  debt  must  come 
from  the  same  pocket  and  the  same 
paycheck.  And  according  to  available 
published  figures,  on  a  per  person  basis 
and  despite  a  rising  population,  the 
American  people  owed  four  times  more 
public  debt  in  1960  than  they  did  in  1940- 
more  in  1960  than  they  did  in  1950;  more 
in  1960  than  in  1953. 
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Federal  debt  on  significant  dales 


Date 


Classification 


Mar.  31, 1917 
Aug.  31, 1919 
Dec.  31,1930 


June  30,  1940 
•Vov.  30,  1941 
Feb.  28,  1946 
Jure  30, 1946 
Apr.  30,1949 


June  30,  1950 


Total  direct  and 
guaranteed  debt '  ' 


Per  capita  * 


Prewar  debt. 


WORLD   WAR  I 


SI. 


Highest  war  debt ,        Ji' 

Lowest  postwar  debt ...W.... " 


282.  044, 346.  28 

596,71)1,648.01 

16, 026, 087, 087.  07 


WORLD    WAR   n 

Debt  prccedinc;  defen.*  protram 

Pre-Pearl  Harbor  debt '_'.'." 

Hiphest  war  debt '_'_'_'_ 

Debt  at  end  of  year  in  which  hostilities  ceased 
Lowest  postwar  debt ' 

SINCE   KOREA 


•  48,  496,  601 .  r.92.  96 
61,3(33.807,932.  26 
279,  764,  369,  348.  29 
269.  898.  484, 032.  56 
251,  ,5.53.  319,739.  U8 


257. 


Debt  at  time  of  opening  of  hostilities  in  Korea  (hostilities  began 

I      June  24, 1950) 

Dec.  31, 1952 1      ^^. 

Nov.  30, 1962     Highest  debt  s...     .       "'""' 

Dec.  31,1961     Debt  a  year  ago ' 

Nov.  30, 1962     Debt  last  month "" 

Dec.  31, 1962     Debt  this  month  " 


376.8,55.38,5.01 
44.5,  12.5,  ,544.  96  I 
305.  892.  963,927.29 
296.  498.  920. 739.  92 
30.5,892,96.3,927.29 
303,  987,  703, 889.  27 


I  Doe."!  not  include  obligations  owned  by  the  Treasury 

'  Includes  outstanding  matured  nrinripal  of  guaranteed  obligation.'*  for  which  cash  is  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  I  he 
I  nited  States  m  the  general  fund  haiance  for  the  payment  of  such  obligations  rea.surer  oi  me 

•  Based  upon  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

,i„\^*'"'^-'*"'?  '^^  ',*?*"*''  P^l°'  °''^^  ''^^^  ^K^^^  «"''  of'^iy  ™o"'^  following  World  War  II.    The  lowest  noint  of  the 
debt  on  any  day  followmg  that  war  was  on  June  27,  1949,  when  the  debt  was  as  foUows  ^ 

Direct  debt  fgross)... j,,,,  .y,^  f.ac  (\^a  m 

Guaranteed  debt  (not  including  obligations  owned  by  the  Tre'asiify) 23' h'6' 001  12 


--. 2.51.269.765.060  14 

The  highest  point  of  tUe  debt  on  any  day 


Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt 

»  Represents  tlie  highest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  ofany  month 
was  Nov.  30,  1962,  when  the  debt  was  as  follows: 

Direct  debt  (gross) t-^,  ^^  ,„  „ 

Guaranteed  debt  (not  including  obligations  owned  by  the  TreasuryV.'/.r."."''""".'"'/.'.".;;;  "      '  502!  765;  875' 00 

Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  (includes  $371,956,195.15  not  subject  to  statutory  lim-' 

itatlon) _ ' 

•Revised.  

>>  Subject  to  revision. 


Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  receipts,  expenditures,  and  debt- 
fiscal  years 


305,892,963,92?  29 


On  a  per  capita  basis,  selected 


Year 


Per  capita 


Total 


Perccutage  'listribution 


1.  Tax  receipts: 

1940 

1946 

1950 

1953 

1960 

2.  Exi)cnditurcs: 

1940 

1946 

1950 

1953 

1960 

3.  Gross  debt: 

1940 

1946 

1950 

1963 

1960 


$109 
370 
369 
576 
715 

1.56 
602 
473 
707 
864 

483 

2,  154 
1,893 
1,925 
2,010 


Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

Federal 

.<tate 

$43 

$32 

$34 

100 

39.2 

• 

29.2 

286 

45 

39 

100 

77.3 

12.2 

255 

60 

54 

10<1 

69.  1 

16.3 

,433 

77 

67 

100 

75.2 

13.  d 

fiW 

114 

102 

100 

70.1 

15.5 

77 

35 

44 

100 

449.3 

22.3 

502 

47 

53 

100 

h;}.  5 

7.7 

301 

86 

86 

100 

G3.7 

18.2 

514 

90 

103 

100 

72.7 

12.8 

548 

153 

164 

100 

63.2 

17.6 

328 

27 

128 

100 

67.9 

6.7 

2,034 

18 

uyz 

100 

94.4 

.8 

1,731 

36 

127 

100 

91.4 

1.9 

1,708 

50 

167 

100 

88.7 

2.6 

1,017 

105 

288 

100 

80.5 

5.2 

i 

Loc;U 


31.6 
10  5 
14.6 
11.5 
14.4 

28.5 
8.8 
18.1 
14.5 
19.2 

26.4 
4.8 
6.7 
8.7 

14.3 


BUDGET    RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENXHTTJRES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  official 
budget  figvires  summarize  the  steadily 
rising  budgets  of  the  last  11  years  dur- 
ing which  Treasury  budget  books  were 
thrown  out  of  balance  by  deficit  spend- 
ing— spending  beyond  record  national 
revenues  and  borrowing  to  meet  the 
shortage : 

Deficit  during  the  8  fiscal  years  under  the 

previous  administration $21,9.53  000  OOO 

Deficit  during  the  3  fiscal  years  of  tiic 

present  administration  on  the  basis  of 

actual  1962;  currently  estimated  1963, 

and  the  budget  estimates  for  1964 27,  091, 000, 000 

Total  deficit,  11  years  1964-04,  on 
basis  shown 49,044,000,000 


Net    "budget"    receipts    and    net    "budget" 
expenditures,  12  years,  1953-64 

[In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year 

Net 

"budget" 

receipts 

Net 
"budget" 
expendi- 
tures 

Budget 
surplus 

(+)  or 
deficit 

(-) 

1953  (Korean  war  year)... 

64.  671 

,     74, 120 

-9,449 

19,54  (from  July  19.53) 

19.55 

64.420 

6fl,  209 
67,  8.50 
70,  .562 
68.550 

67.  915 
77.  763 
77.  659 

67,  .537 
64,389 
66,  224 
68.966 
71.3t>9 
80,342 
76,  ,539 
81,  515 

-3,117 

-4,181) 
+1,  62t3 
+1,.596 
-2,819 
-12.427 
+1.224 
-3,856 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19.'9 

1960 

1961  (to  June  1961) 

8  years,  19.54-61 1 

1 

5.54.928  1     576.  8S1   ; -21,  963 

• 

January  n 

ret    "tn^dget"    receipts    and    net    "bud-^f. 
expenditures,  12  years,  "53-64-Contln?^ 

[In  millions  of  dollarsl 


inued 


112.  3« 

250. 18 
129.66 


367.08 

4.58.  47 

1.989.75 

1.008  79 

1,  690.  29 


I.fi9»v74 
l.tW.9o 
1.  628.  39 
1,600.  19 
1,  6-28.  39 
1,  616.  49 


Fiscal  year 


Net 

"budget' 
receipts 


1962  (from  July  1961) 

1963  (ciurent  estimate  in 
19tj4  Ijudecti 

K*64     estimate     (original 
budget) 

3  years,  1962-64,  on 
basis  shown. 

11  years,  19.54-64,  on 
basis  shown. 


supple- 


'Inrhi'les    Jl ,2^,000,000    estimated    oi,t    of 
merit  lis  propo^.d  to  be  suhniitlod  for  19.-,;( 
'On  tiasis  of  ..rniioinic  a-siiniptioris  and  tai  rcdnrfi™ 

of  $.57s.nou.()0. 1.0(1.,  in  cak-iidar  W.'i  tTr>:ona  Iln^nm  ^, 
M.59.(.K..r«)„.n.,.:  corporation  proHts 'o  '  m<m?mm' 
proposed  tax  changes  and  revisions,  otTM't  in^  ZT, 
.rop.jsrd  .p-v^diip  of  conmration  tax  payment  ".nJ 
initial  si.rnalus  to  economy  ,'rom  tax  program  ',  ^J 
cstunatod  1,ks  in  19.;(  of  Jj.rnn.ooo.OiiO;  m u TrSl.So^? 
tion    user    tax    proposals.    IKKi.om.imo   ad^liiional^-* 


'lue  to  decline 


assumes  extcn.Moii  of  present  excise  laxe 
or  expire  in  Jnno  1%'i). 

Uncludos  .$l.'Ji)J,orX),0OO  ai-plicaWc  to  propo-ed  'e^i- 
latioii  fur  new  puriioscs  or  protrrams.  >• '  .tri^- 

COST  OF  LIVING VALITE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

The  co.st-of-living  index  continues  to 
creep  upward.  It  pinches  every  family 
budget.  The  value  of  the  dollar  declines 
And  we  cannot — they  cannot — forget 
that  today's  dollar  is  worth  only  45  cents 
Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  living  hit  new  high-water  marks  six 
times  in  1962. 

These  are  the  inevitable  results.  And 
what  about  the  future  if  we  keep  spend- 
ing more  than  we  take  in— constantly 
tempting  the  fires  of  inflation? 

Consumer  price  index  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar 


Years 

Con.Timer  Price 

Index 

(1947-49  =  100) 

Purrliisini; 
pow^r  0' 
the  dollar 

All  if^-ms  1  Foods 

year  1439  = 
1  100  cents)  1 

1939 

59.4 

.59.9 

62.9 

69.  7 

74.0 

75  2 

76.9 

83.4 

95.5 

102.8 

101.8 

102.8 

111.0 

113.5 

114.4 

114.8 

114.5 

116.2 

120.2 

123.5 

124.6 

126.5 

127.8 

79.  S 
101.8 
114.1 
123.7 
125.5 
» 127.  5 

»  127.  6 

»  128.  1 

128.0 

»  lis.  3 

«128.4 

12.8.3 

12.H.  2 

47.1 

47.8 

52.2 

01.3 

68.3 

67.4 

68.9 

79.0 

9.5.9 

104   1 

IiX'  0 

101.2 

112.6 

114.6 

112.8 

112.6 

110.9 

111.7 

115.4 

120  3 

118.3 

119.7 

121.0 

72.1 
100.  5 
113.8 
118.7 
117.8 
121.4 

120.9 
122.0 
121.2 
121.1 
120.9 
130.3 
120.4 

1940 

ion  0 

99.2 
94  4 

8.5. 2 

50  3 
79  0 
77.2 
71.2 
62.2 
.57.  S 
.58  3 
.57  R 
53.  ,5 
52.3 
61, » 
51.7 

51  9 
51.1 
49  4 
4S.  1 
47  7 
47.0 
46.5 

74.4 
,V»  3 
.52.1 
48.0 
473 
46.6 

46  6 

1941... 

1942 

1943 

1941 

1945 

194<) 

1947 """'.' 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

195.3 

1951 

19.5.5 

19.56 

19.57 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1961 

Selreted  months: 
194';— Jun- 

19.50-Jimc 

1952— De-^'mber 

19.58— December 

1959— Deci'mber 

I960— Dcecm  her 
1961: 
June. 

July 

46.4 
4t-..4 
4ri  3 

August 

September 

October 

.Vov  cm  her...     . 

46  3 
46.3 

Deoemf.er 

46.3 

See  footnotcB  at  end  of  table. 
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Consumer  price  index  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar — Continued 


Years 


j9f,2: 

January 

Kebrtiary... 

March 

.\pril 

,\lay 

Jiliie 

July    - 

.August 

ticpi'^iid'er.. 

OCtOlHT 

Soveniber.. 


Consumer  Prict 
Index 

(1947-49=1001 


All  Items    Foods 


Purchasing 
power  o( 

the  dollar 

(calendar 

y<'ar  l>.«v  = 

100  cenUj  ' 


128.  2 
»  128.  6 
5  128.8 
3129.1 

129.  1 
'  129.2 
»  12'.).  4 

129.4 
'  130.2 

i;io.  1 

130.  1 


1     121  0  t 

121.7  ( 

121.  8 

122.0 

121.8 

122.1 

122.5 

122.6 

123.7 

123.1 

122.8 

4»v  3 
4li.  2 
41..  1 
4r>  (I 
Mt  (\ 
V>.  0 
4.5,  ',' 
4.5,  M 
45.  (i 
4.5.7 
45.7 


'As  mciis'ired  hy  the  BT>S  (Consumer  I'rtcc  Index. 
•  New  record  high. 

Source    Olfice  of  the  S«>en'lary  o'  tlie  Tica-sury,  (>lli(.». 
ill  Uebt  Analysis.  JiUl.  4,  l'J<i3. 

COLD  srPPLY   AND  THE  CLAIMS   AGAINST    IT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  pertinent  data 
on  our  dwindling  gold  supply.  We  have 
lost  nearly  $7,000,000,000  of  our  resei-ve 
since  January  1958. 

Our  supply  is  now  ju.st  below  $16,000.- 
000,000. 

Decline  in  gold  assets  of  the  United  States. 
5  years  1958-1962 


Date  or  period 


Gold  assets 


•  'liongc 


Dec.  31.  10.57 

Dec.  31,  r.'.W 

Dec,  31,  JWy 

npc.  31,  1960 

Dec.  31.  li»;i 

Dec.  31,  l'.«2 

Decline  in  gold  hold- 
ings   in    5    years, 
1958-62 


$22,  780,  675,  342 
20,  ,5:44.  104.  913 
19,  4.5i;.  W..  794 
17.  7'V^.  797.  70fi 
16,  KXh,  W).",.  k:4K 

'  1.5,  97V.  19(1,  4»a 


-$2,  241. 

.570 

429 

-1.077 

9t>'.i 

11.* 

—  1 .  I'fSU 

:«v 

IIS.. 

-'<77 

H'.tl 

K7M 

-'.no. 

71.5 

.J7.' 

-t..  .S02.  4VJ.  S79 


1  It  was  $1.5,978,113,6.>«5  on  Jan.  «,  19«». 
Source:  Daily  Treasury  statements. 

Our  tenuous  gold  position 

lln  billion^  ol  d<ill:ir> 


Date 


Gold 

stock 

(al>ovc 

> 

re- 

IT.8. 

<iuired 

Possi- 

gold 

•25  per- 

ble 

slocks 

cent 

(ore  j  en 

backing 

ChlllMS 

for  cur- 

rency 

and  de- 

posits)               1 

1              1 

ro»<>n- 

tin  I 
short - 
aire  of 

eold 

Willi 

pre s<  lit 

25  jN^r- 

OMlt 

back  I  lie 
pro- 
vision 


19,57  (Dec.  31) 

ia.5«<  (IVc.  31)  ..  . 

IW9  (Dec.  31)  ...   . 

I9fi0n)ec.  31)  .... 

1061  (Dec.  31)  ... 

l'J6?(0ctolx<r— 
litest  for  which 
iiall  is  avail.'dile) 

C^nnce,  Janu.ary 
M15S  thron)?li 
Uctotwr  1962. . . 


Source:  De|<arliiicnt  of  Commerce. 

All  but  $4,200,000,000  is  earmarked  as 
backing  for  our  money  supply  on  a  25- 
oercfnt  basis. 

Vhere  are  possible  foreign  claims  out- 
tanding  of  $21,600,000,000. 

That  leaves  a  potential  shortage— an 
tutside  extreme,  but  illustrating  the 
ijroblem— of  $17,400,000,000  after  allow- 
ing for  the  25 -percent  backing. 

If  we  insist  on  further  cheapening  our 
dollar  it  would,  manifestly,  be  absurd  to 


delude  ourselves  into  thinking  foreign 
nations  would  sit  idly  by  holding  our  dol- 
lars and  securities  when  all  they  have  to 
do  is  demand  gold.  They  are  watching 
us  because  their  interests  are  at  stake. 
And  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every 
American  if  the  Congress — every  Mem- 
ber of  both  Houses — watched  the  situ- 
ation as  closely  and  did  something  about 
it.  The  size  and  complexion  of  today  s 
1964  budget  make  it  an  imperative  na- 
tional necessity  that  we  put  our  fiscal 
policy  on  a  sound  and  more  sen.sible  foot- 
ing before  it  is  too  late. 

co.Nri,vsn).v 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inescapable  conse- 
quences of  indefinitely  continuing  to 
spend  more  than  we  take  in  as  we  have 
done  in  28  of  the  latt  34  budgets  and  for 
at  least  2  more  years  according  to  Secre- 
tary Dillon  in  today's  press— much  of  it 
conclusively  shown  to  be  for  nondefense 
purposes — are  not  precisely  predictable. 
This  budget  offers  ab.solutely  no  hope  of 
an  early  reversal.  Granting  further 
Lrowth  of  national  revenues,  the  relent- 
!es.^  upward  trend  of  spending  over  the 
la.'-t  many  years  strongly  suggests  the 
probability  that  any  additional  income 
would  be  consumed  entirely  by  additional 
propo.'-ition';  of  expenditure.  Secretary 
D;lloi-.,  in  today  s  f-i'c-s.  fore.'^ees  deficits 
m  19u.->  and  1966. 

">h\s  admittedly  tenuous  budpet  is  too 
hLuli.  It  can  be  cut.  It  ou^ht  to  be 
dra-sticaily  revised  Undoubtedly  the 
])fop]e  would  drnv  nd  that  wc  practice 
somp  restraint  if  they  were  but  harshly 
aware  of  what  they  are  paying  Uncle 
Sam  each  week  oi  each  month  in  income 
ta.xes.  The  withholding  tax  system  was 
devised  to  accelerate  and  facilitate  col- 
lection of  revenues  to  help  finance  World 
War  II.  And  while  it  undoubtedly  still 
serves  to  facilitate  collections  it  sedates 
the  people.  It  is  painless.  It  mitigates 
the  consciousness  of  tax  burden.  It 
caters  to  the  illusion  that  money  in 
Washington  is  free  for  the  asking.  That 
the  Treasury  is  a  bottomless  resource 
with  a  boundless  supply  of  dollars.  I  am 
not  so  certain  but  that  revision  of  the 
system  would  be  decidedly  in  the  public 
interest.  The  people  would  demand  an 
accounting  if  they  were  fully  and  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  tax  bite,  if  period- 
ically they  had  to  draw  a  check  or  money 
order  in  favor  of  Uncle  Sam  and  mail  it 
to  Washington. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
welcome  every  suggestion  for  revision  of 
the  portions  of  the  budget  committed  to 
it.  We  would  especially  appreciate  cita- 
tions to  page  and  Lne  where  excessive 
amounts  can  be  trimmed.  Every  sugges- 
tion will  be  considered.  We  do  not  proc- 
ess all  the  budget — not  even  all  the 
expenditure  side;  some  portions  first  go 
before  the  legislative  ••mmittees.  And 
there  are  permanent  appropriations 
which  do  not  require  annual  action.  But 
on  items  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bills,  we  urge  every  Member  to  submit 
suggestions.  And  in  the  present  critical 
condition  of  the  budget  we  hope  you  will 
refrain  from  pressuring  the  committee  to 
add  to  the  budget.  It  is  already  too 
high.     The  revenues  are  short  of  meeting 


the  budget.  This  is  no  time  to  urge 
expenditures.  Secretary  DlUon,  in  to- 
day's press,  foresees  a  big  deficit  again 
in  fiscal  1965  and  "very  possibly"  in  1966. 
This  is  the  time  to  stop  accumulating 
more  debt. 

We  expect  to  begin  consideration  of  the 
budget  on  Monday.  We  welcome  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  has  made  an 
important  and  valuable  statement.  No 
Member  of  the  Congress  in  either  House 
is  more  qualified  than  is  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  to  evaluate  the  budget  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
share  his  concern  at  the  size  of  the 
budget,  and  even  more,  with  the  size  of 
the  deficit. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  men- 
tioned that  no  workable  plan  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  has  been  pre- 
sented by  a  Member  of  the  House  or  of 
the  other  body.  I  should  like  to  draw 
his  attention  to  H.R.  113.  This  is  a  bill 
I  have  been  introducing  ever  since  the 
84th  Congress.  It  provides  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  requiring  that  the  President  ol 
the  United  States,  in  each  fiscal  year, 
include  in  the  budget  an  item  to  reduce 
the  national  debt  by  at  least  $2  billion. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent could,  without  any  further  legisla- 
tion, reduce  the  national  debt  if  they 
desired  to  do  so.  But,  we  are  not  doing 
it.  We  must,  to  preserve  our  way  of 
life.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  wrong  for  us 
to  ever  say  "Our  budget  is  balanced," 
until  we  have  provided  something  for 
debt  reduction.  No  housewife  can  bal- 
ance her  budget  without  providing  for 
payments  to  be  made  on  debt,  no  busi- 
ness can  do  so,  and  I  submit  that  neither 
can  a  government  do  so. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  my  bill 
may  be  giving  Congress  the  "idiot  treat- 
ment" in  inducing  it  to  take  a  step 
toward  reducing  the  national  debt,  which 
it  could  take  anyway,  our  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  make  any  such  reduction  seems 
to  indicate  that  perhaps  we  deserve  this 
kind  of  treatment. 

I  commend  H.R.  113  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op>era- 
tions,  to  which  the  bill  has  again  been 
refe^^d. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection? 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of    the    distinguished   gentleman    from 
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Missouri  [Mr.  Cawwow]  ,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Surely  this  budget  will  be  not  only  a 
recordbreaker — it  will  also  be  a  back- 
breaker  for  our  already  strained  econ- 
omy. And  I  find  myself  constrained  to 
ask  the  perennial  question:  Will  we 
ever  learn  that  we  cannot  keep  spending 
what  we  do  not  have  for  what  we  do  not 
need?    I  despair  at  the  answer. 

It  is  astounding  that  this  budget  with 
a  built-in  deficit  of  $11.9  biUion  could 
be  proposed  to  this  body  considering 
that  it  now  costs  nearly  this  amount, 
or  $10  billion,  annually  to  service  the 
present  debt. 

This  recordbreaker,  $4.7  bUlion  over  the 
current  budget  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars greater  than  the  highest  budget  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  was  particularly  sur- 
prising to  me  in  light  of  the  President's 
remarks  in  this  Chamber  on  Monday — at 
least,  as  I  understood  them — when  we 
find  that  over  one-half  of  this  $4.7  billion 
increase  Is  for  nondef ense  spending.  And 
surely  all  of  us  must  be  surprised  upon 
learning  that  there  is  proposed  a  net 
increase  of  36,000  Government  em- 
ployees despite  a  proposed  decrease  of 
10,000  in  the  Defense  Department — in 
other  words,  an  increase  of  46,000  per- 
sonnel for  nondefense  functions. 

I  note  that  of  this  increase,  5,000 
would  be  in  the  Washington  area  which, 
in  my  opinion,  certainly  has  its  share  al- 
ready. If  a  bona  fide  need  for  these  ad- 
ditional employees  exists,  which  I  seri- 
ously question,  then  they  should  be  in 
the  various  districts  and  States.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  real  and  immediate  need  does 
exist  for  the  employment  of  additional 
people  to  find  some  means  of  reducing 
the  national  debt  and  restoring  some 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  to  our 
budget  requests. 

While  I  appreciate  the  tremendously 
valuable  services  rendered  by  our  Gov- 
ernment workers,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  better  to  reward  them  adequately 
rather  than  constantly  to  increase  their 
number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  is  the  height  of 
inconsistency  to  propose  in  one  breath 
a  reduction  in  taxes  and  in  the  next  the 
highest  budget  in  history.  Our  action 
on  this  matter  will  reveal  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  be  a  generation  of  free- 
loaders, letting  our  children  pick  up  the 
tab  for  our  folly. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  I  appreciate  his  remarks  and  that 
he  can  expect  my  support  in  his  efforts 
to  pare  this  overwhelming  budget. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  will  look  forward  to  listening 
to  whatever  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  assure  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  I  shall  carry  on  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  same  manner  I 
have  carried  on  in  the  past,  which  is  to 
do  my  best  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  spending. 


I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
Ccwnmittee  on  Appropriations  who  has 
sat  with  me  behind  closed  committee 
doors — as  you  know,  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  not 
open  to  the  public.  I  wish  they  were. 
I  have  offered  many,  many  motions  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditures.  Some  of 
these  were  accepted,  some  were  not;  but 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  no  bill  has  ever 
come  to  the  floor  of  this  House  from  a 
subcommittee  of  which  I  have  been  a 
member  that  was  not  below  the  budget 
and  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  past  20  years. 

Now  may  -1  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  my  chair- 
man, has  just  made  my  speech,  to  a  very 
great  degree.  The  Presidents'  requests 
that  Congress  appropriate  for  fiscal  year 
1964  $98,800  milUon— in  cash— out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  in  addition  the 
President  asks  Congress  to  give  him  au- 
thority to  obligate  another  $9  billion  ex- 
penditure for  fiscal  year  1964  and  there- 
after. But  considering  the  cash  request 
of  $98,800  million  only,  which  we  know 
will  be  spent  unless  Congress  reduces  that 
figure,  which  most  certainly  we  must, 
and  by  taking  the  President's  "esti- 
mated" estimate  in  revenues  from  every 
source  of  $86,900  million,  he  agrees  that 
we  will  have  a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1964 
of  $11,900  million. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  President's 
budget   requests   for   a   moment.     The 
Space  Administration  is  $4.2  billion  in 
fiscal,  year   1964.     That  Administration 
had  $2.4  billion  in  1963.    Here  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1.8  billion.     I  daresay  that 
this  agency  appears  to  be  getting  quite 
out  of  hand.    Maybe  some  people  would 
like  to  go  to  the  moon,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  party 
to  spending  unnecessary  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  just  to  prove  that  the 
moon  is  not  made  of  green  cheese.    I  am 
willing  to  spend  a  reasonable  amount,  for 
essential    space    explorations,    but    not 
$4,200  million  in  fiscal  year  1964,  alone. 
Now,   as  to  interest  on  the  national 
debt.     The  President  is  asking  $10,100 
million    for    fiscal    year   1964    or    $300 
million  more  just  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  for  fiscal  year   1964 
than  for  fiscal  year  1963.     It  is  costing 
each    American    family    over    $16    per 
month  on  an  average  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  national  debt.    Of  course, 
there   is  not  much   we   can   do   about 
that  except  to  cut  deeply  into  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
Federal  debt,  so  we  can  finally  start  pay- 
ing off  and  thus  reduce  the  national  debt. 
National  defense  is  in  the  budget  for 
$55,400  million  or  $2,400  million  more 
than   for   fiscal   year    1963.      Everybody 
wants  more  than  adequate  national  de- 
fense, but  surely  we  can  have  just  that 
with  billions  less  than  is  requested  now. 
Our  national  debt  today  is  more  than 
1  Vz  times  greater,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  the 
Federal  debt  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  all  put  together,  and  yet  we 
are  being  asked  this  year  to  appropriate 
over  $3  billion  for  foreign  aid.    A  singu- 
lar situation,  when  our  national  debt  is 
1 V2  times  more  than  all  of  the  nations  In 
the  world  put  together,  and  yet  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  all  over  the 
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world.  Some  30  years  ago.  in  fiscal  iflii 
to  be  exa^t  we  had  a  national  debt  ^5 
$27  biUion.  At  that  time  Prelfin 
Roosevelt  said  we  could  safely  aS 
a  Federal  debt  of  $75  billion.  Look  noL 
today,  this  very  minute,  we  have  a  nJ' 
tional  debt  of  over  $303  billion-$27fi 
billion  more  than  our  national  debt  in 
fiscal  1934.  Look  again,  we  have  gone  in 
debt  over  $9  billion  every  year  during  uS 
past  30  years,  on  an  average,  and  wifh 
another  deficit  of  $11,800  million  in  th- 
offing  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Now,  what  will  happen  when  we  get  tn 
the  end  of  the  reckless  spending  road' 
The  answer  is  simple  and  plain— wp 
will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  has  everv 
nation  in  this  world  that  traveled  the 
wasteful  spending  route  to  the  end  of  the 
road  that  we  have  been  traveling  at 
breakneck  speed  for  30  years.  The  crash 
came  awful  fast  to  those  nations.  Yes 
it  came,  and  fast,  when  the  people  lost 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  government 
bonds  and  they  stopped  buying  those 
bonds.  Then  the  governments  started 
their  printing  presses;  turning  out  paper 
bills  by  the  tons,  there  was  no  other  re- 
course,  and  soon  it  took  a  big  handful  of 
paper  currency  just  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread.  You  say  it  cannot  happen  here' 
Well,  it  will  happen  here,  and  good  proof 
of  that  is  the  flight  of  our  gold  to  foreign 
countries  who  do  not  have  confidence  in 
our  American  dollar  and  who  demand 
gold  for  the  goods  they  sell  to  us.  The 
gold  we  have  left  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  backing  the  paper  dollar  you  have  in 
your  pocket  today,  as  all  of  us  know  only 
too  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  at  a  later  date 
have  more  to  say  about  the  budget— a 
lot  more.  I  assure  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  a  great' 
part  of  the  speech  which  was  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon].  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  are  concerned  about  the  iebt.  But 
I  might  say  in  the  14  years  I  have  been 
here  I  have  never  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  one  single  time 
and  asked  them  for  one  single  appropri- 
ation. But  I  would  have  been  a  lot 
more  impressed  still  if  I  had  not  been 
around  here  last  year  and  had  seen  the 
spectacle  of  the  fight  for  prestige  that 
went  on  and  a  considerable  number  of 
weeks  of  the  time  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country  wasted.  I  would  have  been 
more  impressed  if  the  chairman  would 
have  devoted  himself  at  that  point  to 
trying  to  reduce  the  debt  instead  of 
trying  to  increase  his  own  prestige. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  asked  for  an  hour  the  other  day 
I  had  not  intended  that  it  be  used  this 
way.  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  yield  some 
of  my  time  and  I  am  able  to  adjust  what 
I  have  to  say  to  the  remaining  time, 
which  I  will  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
the  attention  paid  here  by  the  Members 
who  are  on  the  floor  and  the  fact  that 
the  Speaker  has  not  had  to  gavel  for 
attention  and  no  one  was  forced  to  raise 
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a  point  of  order  in  the  House  because 
of  the  lack  of  attention  indicates  that 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  here  today 
have  a  great  concern  about  the  problem 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  1.  talked  about  so 
adequately  and  so  eloquently  and  so  un- 
derstandably. The  gentleman  has  pre- 
sented what  I  think  has  become,  and  we 
should  recognize,  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
in  America.  The  gentleman  has  pre- 
sented a  dismal  picture  that  ought  to 
give  us  pause,  especially  those  of  us  who 
have  the  great  opportunity  and  privilege 
to  serve  the  greatest  country  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurred  to  me.  and 
I  feel  impelled  to  say,  that  the  more 
we  practice  fiscal  irresponsibility  the 
more  certain  we  will  be  that  freedom 
will  be  weakened,  that  our  liberties  that 
we  cherish  so  much  and  which  we  talk 
about  so  much  will  be  in  jeopardy,  and 
that  the  great  American  system  of  free- 
dom and  free  enterprise  will  be  weak- 
ened, if  not  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say.  and  I  believe  sin- 
cerely, the  more  we  do  this  type  of 
thing — that  is.  practice  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility to  which  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  referred  and 
to  which  others  referred  and  commented 
on,  the  more  certain  we  will  be  that 
tyranny  will  come  to  America  in  some 
form.  So  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if 
we  need  the  Federal  programs  that  we 
have  launched  out  on — and  I  think  many 
of  them  are  needed;  I  think  there  is  a 
place  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  answering  problems:  I 
think  there  are  areas  where  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  function  effec- 
tively and  eflRciently — I  believe  there  are 
also  other  areas  that  need  to  take  their 
full  share  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
every  Member  of  Congress,  and  especially 
to  the  leadership  on  our  side,  that  we 
work  overtime  and  search  for  some  other 
answers  to  these  problems  and  have 
them  presented  m  this  Congress.  I  think 
there  are  answers,  there  are  better  an- 
swers and  sounder  answers  that  ought  to 
be  presented  and  I  hope  that  some  of  us 
will  make  it  our  business  to  do  this. 
There  is  no  better  way,  in  my  opinion, 
to  serve  this  great  land,  this  great  idea 
of  freedom,  than  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  yielded,  and  did  so  gladly.  25  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  I  listened  intently  as  did 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  what  he 
said.  Every  word  of  what  he  said  will 
appear  in  the  Record.  Indeed,  I  hope 
more  than  that;  I  hope  that  he  will 
elaborate  on  some  of  the  points  and  ideas 
that  I  am  sure  he  did  not  have  time  to 
comment  on,  and  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  if  he  does,  this  Congressional 
Record  of  today  will  be  an  eloquent  tes- 
tament to  our  faith  in  sound  fiscal  policy 
and  may,  indeed,  be  a  guide  and  furnish 
us  reasons  for  thinking  on  these  impor- 
tant questions. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  know  there  are 
other  people  who  share  the  feelings  that 


have  been  expressed  today  who  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  and  have  it  ap- 
pear in  the  Record,  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject  we  have  had  under  discus- 
sion for  the  i>ast  35  or  40  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  said  he  had  never  heard  any 
voice  ir  Congress  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ducing the  debt.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  have  been  many  of  us  v.ho  have 
tried  to  be  heard  on  the  House  floor,  who 
have  talked  about  it,  and  who  have  some 
convictions  about  it.  I  have  always  voted 
aiainst  increasing  the  debt  limit,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  our  business  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  pay  the  bills  that 
are  presented  as  we  go.  More  than  that, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
require  us  to  reduce  the  debt  every  year. 
That  bill  has  not  been  introduced  again 
this  year,  but  it  will  be  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  with 
increased  revenues  the  President's 
budget  presented  today  envisions  a  defi- 
cit for  next  year  of  almost  $12  billion 
and  recognizes  a  deficit  from  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  $8  8  billion,  rather  than  the 
previous  Treasury  estimate  of  S7.8 
billion. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  administration 
i.s  plugging  for  a  very  sizable  tax  reduc- 
tion which  would  greatly  increase  the 
proposed  deficit  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  a  government 
provides  tax  reduction  to  its  citizens 
through  bond  issues  it  is  doing  nothing 
more  than  effecting  an  indirect  subsidy 
to  every  taxpayer  and  voter  in  the 
nation. 

Thi?  practice  has  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  every  nation  in  history  that  has 
attempted  it. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  1964  is  a  blueprint 
for  the  fiscal  suicide  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  1,200  page  monstrosity.  Indeed  it 
IS  hard  to  believe  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  could  so  misunderstand 
basic  economies  or  have  facts  so  misrep- 
resented that  he  would  deliver  such  a 
message  to  the  knowledgeable  men  of 
Congress  and  the  sensible  people  they 
represent. 

The  President  obviously  believes  that 
Federal  programs  and  the  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers'  money  is  the 
avenue,  indeed  the  primary  avenue  for 
US.  economic  growth  and  improvement 
of  our  standard  of  Lving.  That  the  con- 
trary is  true  is  evidenced  by  his  recogni- 
tion that  our  present  tax  program  is  a 
checkrein  on  public  growth  and  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  an  economy  to  carry 
and  taxes  should  be  reduced.  So  his 
solution  is  to  increase  spending  in  every 
area  of  Government,  request  the  addition 
of  36,000  new  employees,  in  addition  to 
the  150.000  he  has  added  since  his  in- 
auguration, while  at  the  same  time  prom- 
ising to  hold  nondefense  expenditures  to 
the  same  overall  level  as  this  year,  re- 


gardless of  this  year's  deficit.  Then  he 
lists  many  new  programs  requiring  ab- 
solutely new  obligational  authority  which 
further  confounds  any  attempt  at  logic. 
He  completely  repudiates  first,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  yearly  balanced  budget,  an 
Alger  concept  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment; and,  second,  the  balanced  budget 
of  the  economic  cycle  which  he  promised 
as  a  platform  plank  in  his  campaign. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  clearly  in  this 
budget  of  $122  billion,  the  highest  peace- 
time expenditure  in  prosperous  times 
when  by  his  own  campaign  promise  this 
is  the  period  for  restoring  a  fiscal  balance 
by  paying  down  the  debt  out  of  surplus. 
He  reverses  his  promise  now  by  labeUng 
the  deficit  resulting  from  tax  cut  in  pros- 
perous times  as  necessary  and  good. 

No  real  effort  is  made  to  trim  expendi- 
tures. Specific  figures  are  contradic- 
tory or  do\^Tiright  misrepresentations, 
for  example,  in  agriculture,  where  he 
mentions  a  cut  but  there  is  actually  in- 
creased expendituie.  Nowhere  is  there 
evidence  or  specification  of  the  "many 
desirable  programs  which  must  be  re- 
duced or  postponed"  to  "keep  the  budget 
deficit  manageable."  On  the  contrary, 
he  repudiates  his  own  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Buried  In  the  budget 
message  but  implicit  in  any  summation 
of  figures  is  the  obvious  truth  that  non- 
defense  expenditures  are  soaring  and 
yet  are  being  presented  as  increases 
necessitated  by  defense  and  the  cold 
war. 

At  a  time  of  deficit  financing  there  is 
even  less  justification  for  more  public 
works  projects,  boondoggling,  logroll- 
ing, tradeouts,  junkets,  and  other  mis- 
uses of  the  taxpayers  money.  This 
brings  us  to  Federal  buildings.  I  would 
heartily  agree  that  no  new  buildings 
should  be  started  at  this  time.  But  for 
this  budget  to  list  a  number  of  new  Fed- 
eral buildings  to  be  built  none  having 
the  priority  and  approval  of  Congress 
that  the  Dallas  Federal  Building  has  had 
and  then  to  give  no  reason  for  not  in- 
cluding it  reminds  us  again  of  the  action 
which  the  Democrat  leadership  took  the 
responsibility  for  last  year  that  the 
Dallas  building  is  being  held  up  for 
political  reasons.  The  administration. 
President  Kennedy  and  his  advisors 
should  be  advised  that  Dallas  constitu- 
ents and  this  Member  of  Congress  can- 
not be  coerced,  bribed,  or  intimidated  for 
their  political  convictions.  I  believe 
public  morality  in  Dallas  is  too  high,  that 
Dallas  people  will  not  capitulate  to  such 
treatment. 

However,  all  is  not  lost  since  in  the 
budget  the  President  proposes  and  Con- 
gress disposes,  it  is  my  hope,  my  prayer, 
and  my  intention  that  Congress  will 
trim  the  President's  budget,  knock  out 
imnecessary  expenditures  and  refuse  a 
tax  cut.  unless  appropriate  reductions 
in  spending  are  made.  Toward  that  end 
I  shall  direct  my  efforts,  endorsing  and 
working  for  a  balanced  budget,  reduced 
taxes  within  a  balanced  budget,  a  tax 
reform  of  the  Alger-Baker-Herlong 
type  and  an  overall  effort  to  get  this 
Nation  back  on  a  sound  economic  foot- 
ing which  alone  can  undergird  us  in  a 
world  divided,  where  only  one  side  can 
win. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  MERIT 
FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  today  in  taking  the  floor  is  to 
advocate  a  proposition  that  I  believe  is 
utterly  without  partisanship.  It  is  what 
may  be  called  a  unifying  goal  that  can 
have  all  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
pulling  together.  My  bill,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  en- 


treasure  has  poured  from  our  people  as 
a  whole,  into  the  needs  of  the  education 
of  the  individual  and  the  mass. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  record  and  it 
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This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  really  the  burden 
of  my  message  and  my  bilL  ^ 

Inherent  in  the  biU  are  provisions  d«. 
signed  to  prevent  unwise  or  unthouehr 


fi\h?,^];^^'.fT°'?^''^^V^'^^^^^'^^  °^^  decisionrrn^SV  matter  Of  mSi 

in  the  story  of  American  civilization.  the  proposed  awards.    Thus  the  a^ 

Yet,   a   vast   proportion   of  mankind  are  to  be  made  by  a  joint  commitSS^ 

from  one  end  of  this  planet  to  the  other  the  House  and  the  Senate     Thi^ro^ 

sees  our  society  as  selfishly  centered  in  a  mittee   is    to   name   its   own   chairS^" 

v.^^^v..*^  «.~«j,  x«i.  ovci«.cr.  wouiu  en-     aJT^amic  plunge  towards  materialism  in  The  committee  will  be  composed  of  faf" 

able  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,    ^^^  most  oppressive  and  allegedly  ugly  Members  of  the  House  of  Reorpiif 
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officially  and  ceremonially,  to  give  its 
recognition  in  a  personal  and  a  most 
dramatic  form,  to  the  support  of  the  hu- 
manities upon  which  our  system  of  free- 
dom has  been  built  and  with  which  we 
became  great. 

This  biU  meiely  asks  that  the  Congress 
be  authorized  to  present  a  Congiessional 
Medal  of  Merit  to  an  American  who  has. 
in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consultation  of  respected  au- 
thorities, made  contributions  to  those 
humanities  and  arts  that  have  served  to 
strengthen  and  promote  the  American 
Ideal  here  and  abroad. 

It  is  as  simple,  as  limited,  as  forthright 
as  that. 

The  bUl  itself  specifies  that  the  award 
is  to  be  made  not  necessarily  regularly, 
but  periodically,  from  time  to  time,  as 
great  men  or  women  in  our  society  ap- 
pear who  are  worthy  of  what  we  propose 
shall  be  a  high  and  distinguished  award. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  proposing 


foinis.    We  are  accused  of  perpetually  tives.  two  from  the  majority  partv  ann 

boasting  about  our  gross  national  prod-  two  from  the  minority  party    and  fn?,. 

uct  now   reaching   toward   $600   billion  Members  from  the  Senate  al^o  ^imi^ 

annually.     Our   most  altmistir   mntivoc     riivirtoH  v.^f™«««  +1 —  * ^,      "^"auy 


annually.  Our  most  altruistic  motives 
and  our  unrivaled  and  unprecedented 
generosity  as  indicated  by  foreign  aid 
from  lend-lease  and  the  Marshall  plan 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment have  been  tortured  into  a  picture 
that  presents  us  as  doing  it  all  from 
motives  of  self. 

Our  enemies  say  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  any  of 
this.     Yet  nothing  but  a  Judaeo-Chris- 


divided  between  the  two  parties  Thev 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  and 
the  Vice  President.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  is  authorized  to  receive 
recommendations  as  to  whom  the  Medal 
of  Merit  shall  be  awarded.  This  is  so 
stated  in  the  bill.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee may  seek  recommendations  from 
and  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  com- 
mittee of  experts.  By  experts  I  mean 
for  example,  as  provided  in  the  bill  the 
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tian  philosophy   mspires  most  of   this     Librarian  of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 


phenomenal  program  for  the  help  of 
those  less  fortimate  than  we  are.  We 
know  that  and  our  enemies,  of  course, 
know  it.  But,  up  to  now,  this  is  not  the 
portrait  that  has  been  given  the  world 
to  see.  Up  to  now  we  seem  to  have 
lacked  the  skill  or  the  will,  or  both,  to 
represent  our  actions  for  what  they  are. 
The  blame,  in  my  judgment,  rests  in 


of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Na- 
tional Music  Council,  the  American 
Studies  Association,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  the  American  Na- 
tional  Theater  and  Academy,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
and  such  other  organizations  and  indl-' 
viduals  as  may  be  regarded  advisable. 
The  only  money  mentioned  in  this  blli 
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such  an  award.    The  intrinsic  value  of    large  part  on  those  who  willfully  and    is  an  authorization  of  $2  500  per  awsH 


the  medal  would  be  of  relatively  little 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  yet  would  have 
great  value  to  the  Nation  which  makes  it 
possible  for  people  everywhere  in  this 
country  to  make  individual  and  collective 
contributions  to  the  general  area  of  the 
humanities  toward  a  more  worthwhile 
and  rewarding  life  through  unselfish 
service  to  our  people  and  to  our  country. 
In  discussing  the  idea  with  many  of  my 
friends,  some  of  whom  have  an  awfully 
skeptical  and  critical  turn  of  mind,  there 
seems  to  be  no  vaUd  reason  to  argue 
against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  af- 
firmative reasons  seem  compelling.  This 
recognition,  it  seems  to  me,  would  fill  a 
sadly  needed  gap  in  our  national  atti- 
tude towards  the  humanities  and  the 
arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  overstating  the 
case  when  we  observe  that  the  American 
tragedy  in  International  public  relations 
is  that  the  image  of  our  coimtry  has  been 
viciously  and  incredibly  distorted.  Too 
often  they  have  been  too  successful  in 
this. 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  no 
nation  in  the  world  at  any  time  in  the 
whole  of  human  history  has  contributed 
so  much  of  itself.  In  terms  of  legislation, 
in  dollars.  In  dedication,  in  sheer  educa- 
tional genlvis  to  the  uplift  of  its  own 
people  by  education.  Otir  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  MorrlU 
Land-Grant  Act  Is  a  recent  spectacular 
example,  notable  but  not  exceptional. 
This  effort  on  behalf  of  education— and 
particularly  in  the  humanities  as  well  as 
In  science — Is.  of  course,  the  stone  at  the 
head  of  the  comer  in  the  structure  of  our 
democracy. 

Not  only  by  public— that  Is  govern- 
mental and  legislative  appropriation 

but  from  private  sources,  an  Immense 


deliberately  bear  false  witness  against 
us.  But  part  of  the  blame,  and  no  small 
part,  rests  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
up>on  our  own  shoulders.  We  have  in  the 
first  instance  shown  a  very  limited  talent 
for  international  public  relations.  We 
can  advertise  among  ourselves  gadgets 
and  filter  cigarettes,  and  shoes  with 
spike  heels  or  no  heels  at  aU,  and  mouth 
washes.  But  the  greatest  product  of  all 
time,  the  product  that  makes  our  con- 
tribution to  the  story  of  man  the  equal 
of  anything  that  has  been  yet  produced 
by  the  Graeco-Roman  and  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  civilization— that  story  we 
have  been  unable  to  peddle  as  success- 
fully as  we  can  or  should  to  the  millions 
on  this  earth  who  seem  to  misunderstand 
us. 

We  can  sell  cosmetics  and  beer  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  how  to  sell  liberty. 

And  liberty  is  our  foremost  product. 

This  bill  that  I  propose  to  the  House 
today  will  not  of  itself  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. But  it  is  a  significant  step  in  the 
direction  of  throwing  a  national  shaft 
of  light  on  our  true  portrait  as  a  people 
who  appreciate  and  therefore  recognize 
the  great  artists  among  us — artists  in 
stirring  literature,  artists  in  any  of  the 
arts,  and  artists  in  what  generally  we 
call  the  humanities.  The  gesture  of  be- 
stowing such  a  medal  of  merit  on  the 
greats  in  these  fields  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  personalizing  and  dramatizing, 
of  advertising  and  doing  honor  not  only 
to  the  individual  who  has  been  chosen, 
but  to  the  Congress  itself  and  to  the 
American  people.  This,  says  this  award, 
in  part,  is  what  we  truly  are,  a  people 
who  have  respect  for  and  bestow  honor 
upon  the  outstanding  personalities  in 
American  culture,  in  the  broad  but  im- 
portant area  we  call  the  humanities. 


to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  may  be  inevitable  and  vital  to  our 
defense  in  our  time  to  explode  a  missile- 
borne  hydrogen  bomb  200  miles  in  the 
air.  And  it  may  be  inescapable  that  the 
story  of  such  a  bomb  will  fill  the  news- 
papers and  the  communication  media  of 
the  world  more  prominently  than  any 
other  event  of  the  day.  But  I  maintain 
that  this — however  inescapable  in  the 
world  that  now  surrounds  us — ought 
somehow  to  be  offset  by  exposing  to  man- 
kind another  side  of  our  civilization  and 
our  culture. 

This  award  aims  to  do  that. 

This  award  aims  to  do  for  the  man  of 
letters  and  the  arts  what  we  have  al- 
ready done  so  well  for  the  heroes  who  do 
valiant  things  on  the  field  of  battle 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  protect  our 
country  and  our  way  of  life.  We  have 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  No 
American  lives  who  would  not  cherish 
such  a  decoration.  Is  it  not  time  we  had 
a  med^l  for  those  men  and  women  in  our 
midst  who  achieve  immortal  distinction 
in  the  humanities?  Thus  our  own  people 
may  be  moved  to  a  deeper  recognition  of 
their  own  folklore  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  themselves,  and  the  world 
around  us  will  see  us  more  and  more  as 
we  really  are:  great  in  our  economy,  of 
course;  great  in  defense,  of  course;  fore- 
most in  living  standards  for  the  mass  of 
our  people,  but  great  and  outstanding 
also  in  the  humanities  and  our  general 
culture. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society,  made  a 
very  pertinent  comment  on  this  matter 
the  other  day.  He  Is  Luther  Skaggs.  who 
won  his  medal  by  leading  a  marine  as- 
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sault  against  the  Japanese  on  Guam  In 
world  Warn.    He  said: 

Coxirage  1«  not  restricted  to  those  who 
have  been  honored  for  deeds  performed  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  all  of  America's  wars, 
many  men  have  fallen,  unseen  and  unsung, 
with  no  one  to  witness  their  courage.  So, 
t^ji,  there  are  countless  unsung  heroes  in 
^-ivilian  life. 

I  remark  here  only  that  among  these 
unsung  heroes  in  civilian  life  are  the 
Americans  this  bill  aims  to  accord  this 
great  national  distinction.  The  medal,  it 
is  proposed,  will  be  of  gold,  but  its  real 
gold  rests  in  its  glory  for  the  recipient 
and  for  us  all  as  a  nation,  for  having  pro- 
duced the  type  of  genius  who  serves  his 
country  and  mankind. 

If,  by  this  bill,  we  give  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  this  side  of  American  life,  by  this 
award  of  merit,  we  are  performing,  I  be- 
lieve, a  service  to  American  history,  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  the  men  and 
women  among  us  who  deserve  our  recog- 
nition. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress 
should  give  further  pubhc  affirmation  of 
the  humanities  it  would  reflect  an  inter- 
est in  promoting  a  fine  kind  of  patriotism 
through  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
writing,  and  teaching  of  history.  More- 
over, it  would  develop  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  literature,  art,  music,  and 
philosophy  of  America  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  American  ideals  through 
these  arts  that  are  so  worthwhile  and 
seem  so  necessary  in  the  battle  for  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  everywhere 
today.  And,  we  should  remember  also 
that  it  is  in  the  imderstanding  and  the 
living  of  the  philosophy  of  our  forebear- 
ers  which  make  us  different  and  great. 

I  ask  only  that  we  do  for  ourselves 
what  the  Nobel  prize  and  kindred  awards 
have  thus  far  been  doing  for  us.  Let 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  offici- 
ally and  ceremonially,  give  due  recog- 
nition to  the  achievements  of  our  out- 
standing minds,  and  help  them  and  us 
on  the  path  to  cultural  immortality. 


THE  IOWA  PLAN  FOR  GROWTH  AND 
PROGRESS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  launching  of  sputnik  by  the 
Soviet  Union  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  soul  searching  by  educators  in 
the  United  States.  In  some  quarters 
the  outcries  have  been  quite  violent. 
Though  the  reevaluation  of  just  where 
we  are  in  the  field  of  education  has  been 
on  the  whole  beneficial,  there  are  those 
who  have  used  the  Soviet  achievements 
in  science  as  a  springboard  for  venting 
their  spleen  on  American  educators  and 
the  American  educational  system  in 
frantic  terms.  Where  they  found  weak- 
nesses, which  there  certainly  were,  they 
made  blanket  condemnations.  These 
critics  looked  at  Soviet  statistics  on  the 
number  of  students  in  the  engineering 
and  scientific  fields  and  decided  that  the 
Federal  Goverriment  must  institute  a 
crash  program  in  this  area.  While  not 
categorically  denying  all  validity  to  the 
arguments  of  these  critics  let  us  look 
once  again  briefly  at  some  of  these  sta- 
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tistlcs  and  view  them  in  the  broader  as- 
pects of  the  virtues  of  the  Americsui 
educational  system  and  its  achievements. 
It  will  be  my  contention  that  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system  should 
not  mean  an  imitation  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem, but  an  improvement  of  the  oppor- 
tunities our  system  now  provides  for 
study  in  the  areas  of  both  science  and 
the  humanities  in  an  atmosphere  of 
stern  competition  and  freedom.  It  is  my 
contention  that  Federal  programs  should 
not  encourage  the  gap  between  the  sci- 
ences and  the  humanities.  And  finally.  I 
will  again  present  a  proposal  that  I  be- 
lieve will  strengthen  the  virtues  of  our 
educational  system  as  it  has  historically 
evolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  United  States  we 
now  have  1.975  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  Soviet  Union  has  760  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  We  have 
143  universities  compared  to  40  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  type  of  educational 
system  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  720  technical  in- 
stitutes compared  to  50  technological 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Univer- 
sities and  technical  schools  account  for 
all  760  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition  to  these, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  764  Uberal 
arts  colleges.  198  teachers  colleges,  176 
religious  schools,  45  schools  of  art,  75 
other  professional  schools,  and  524  jun- 
ior colleges. 

In  the  United  States,  4,300,000  are  en- 
rolled in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
compared  to  2.4  million  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Granting  the  fact  that  the  technical 
institutes  of  the  Soviet  Union  include 
areas  in  teaching  and  the  humanities  it 
is  clear  from  the  above  figures  that  we 
have  a  much  greater  freedom  of  mean- 
ingful choice  in  where  and  what  college 
to  attend.  While  we  cannot  overlook  the 
political  power  advantages  the  Soviet 
system  has  in  directing  a  total  system 
along  the  lines  the  leaders  have  set, 
neither  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
our  country  our  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice  in  higher  education — with  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  schools  to  choose 
from — is  a  major  factor  in  maintaining 
an  open,  dynamic,  and  free  society. 
While  recognizing  the  importance  of  sci- 
ence today,  let  us  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  our  basic  premises  that  under 
our  system  of  education  our  young  peo- 
ple will  freely  choose  to  study  and  pre- 
pare themselves  in  areas  that  are  vital  to 
the  national  interest. 

When  speaking  of  maintaining  our 
might  to  defend  and  promote  our  high 
national  purpose  we  should  not  become 
immersed  in  fear  and  forget  that  our  na- 
tional purpose  is  individual  freedom. 
Because  of  certain  political  advantages 
of  a  single-minded  system.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  lose  faith  in  our  citizens'  abil- 
ity to  educate  themselves  in  a  climate  of 
freedom. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
that  weigh  on  my  mind  when  thinking 
of  the  problems  that  face  us  in  higher 
education.  These  are  some  of  the  con- 
siderations that  have  led  me  to  search 
for  a  plan  of  aid  to  higher  education  that 
would  be  consistent  with  individual  ini- 


tiaUve  regardless  of  wealth  or  social 
status;  a  plan  that  would  protect  our  di- 
versity of  educational  opportunity;  a 
plan  that  would  be  consistent  with  our 
constitutional  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state;  a  plan  that  would  be 
fiscally  soimd;  and  finally,  a  plan  that 
continually  builds  for  the  futxire. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  some  of  the 
considerations  that  led  me,  as  I  men- 
tioned a  week  ago,  to  direct  my  research 
team  of  students  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  law  school,  under  the  very  able 
direction  of  Dr.  Diel  Wright  and  Dr.  Rus- 
sell Ross,  to  make  a  thorough  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  problems  confronting 
higher  education.  The  result  of  this 
study  and  consultation  with  other  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  higher  education, 
is  the  Iowa  plan  for  growth  and  progress 
in  higher  education;  in  short,  the  Iowa 
plan.  The  Iowa  plan  has  been  refined 
and  was  reintroduced  in  this  session  on 
January  9,  the  bUl  behig  HJl.  22. 

The  Iowa  plan  is  a  tax  credit  proposal. 
Phase  I  of  H.R.  22  would  grant  a  tax- 
credit  of  $50  a  year  for  each  educational 
certificate  purchased  from  a  local  com- 
mercial bank,  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, or  a  life  insurance  company  do- 
ing business  in  at  least  three  States. 

One  certificate  a  year  could  be  pur- 
chased every  year  for  each  dependent 
from  age  1  through  18,  or  graduation 
from  high  school,  whichever  comes  first. 
This    educational    certificate    would    be 
purchases  by   the  parent,  guardian,  or 
their  written  designee  whether  it  be  an 
individual  or  corporation.    Only  one  cer- 
tificate for  each  child  could  be  purchased. 
The  amount  of  the  money  paid  for  edu- 
cational certificates  would  be  deducted 
from  the  purchaser's  Income  tax.    For 
example,  a  man  has  three  children  and 
buys  three  certificates,  costing  him  $150. 
His  total  income  tax  for  that  year  is  $600. 
He    would    then    deduct    the    $150,    the 
amount  paid  for  educational  certificates 
that  year,  from  his  total  tax  bill  of  $600 
and  pay  the  Federal  Government  $450. 
These  certificates   can   be  used   only 
by  the  student  for  the  purpose  of  higher 
education  in  an  approved  institution  of 
.higher  learning,   and  only  if  he  main- 
tains his  grades.    If  a  certificate  is  pur- 
chased every  year  from  age  1  through 
18.  a  fund  of  $900  would  be  invested  in 
these  educational  certificates.    When  you 
add  the  interest  to  this  you  have  a  fund 
of  $1,400.    If,  for  any  reason,  the  student 
does   not   enroll   in   a   college   within   4 
years,  or  if  he  does  not  maintain  his 
grades,  the  fund  of  that  individual  will 
revert  to  the  Federal  Treasury.     If  the 
student  attends  college,  this  fund  will  be 
distributed  over  a  4 -year  period.     The 
financial  institution  holding  the  funds 
from  purchase  of  the  educational  certifi- 
cates will  treat  this  account  as  it  would 
any  savings  account  imtil  the  child  enters 
college.     It  would  then  make  payments 
directly  to  the  particular  college  for  ap- 
plication   against    tuition,    fees,    room, 
and  board,  and  so  forth. 

Phase  II  of  the  Iowa  plan  would  grant 
a  tax  credit  not  exceeding  $100  a  year 
or  the  actual  amount  of  educational  ex- 
penses for  a  full-time  student,  whichever 
Is  less,  to  the  taxpayer  sustaining  the 
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major  burden  of  educational  expenses 
for  that  Individual  student.  This  credit 
then  would  apply  to  either  the  student, 
his  parents  or  guardian,  or  their  des- 
ignee in  writing.  The  Secretary  would 
set  up  a  scale  of  the  amount  of  tax  credit 
for  part-time  students. 

The  total  amount  of  the  tax  credit  an 
Individual  could  receive,  applying  to  his 
college  expenses,  with  Interest,  would  be 
approximately  $1,800. 

Phase  m  of  the  Iowa  plan  is  still  in 
the  research  stage.    Phase  m  involves 
the  use  of  the  revolving  fund  accruing 
from  the  purchase  of  educational  cer- 
tificates, an  estimated  fund  of  $20  bil- 
lion.    We   are  proposing   that   a  State 
board  of  approximately  25  members  rep- 
resenting the  various  interest  groups  of 
the  State,  be  set  up.     The  professions 
labor,  business,  finance,  the  State  school' 
board,  junior  colleges,  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  insUtutions.  the  board 
of  regents,  et  cetera,  would  be  repre- 
sented.   This  board  would  be  commis- 
sioned to  keep  on  top  of  the  educational 
problems  of  its  particular  State  and  rec- 
ommend   policies    to    be    followed.     It 
would  also  be  empowered  to  grant  loans 
to  colleges  for  whatever  purposes  the  in- 
dividual coUege  has  a  need,  if  it  clearly 
demonstrates  its  need  and  ability  to  re- 
pay the  loan.    The  board  would  also  be 
permitted  to  make  loans  to  individual 
students  whose  financial  situation  is  such 
that  the  tax  credit  would  be  insufficient 
to  insure  his  ability  to  attend  college. 

If  a  loan  is  approved  by  the  board  a 
central  bank  of  the  State  would  be  di- 
rected to  grant  such  a  loan  from  the 
funds  accruing  from  the  purchase  of 
educational  certificates.  The  central 
bank  would  Inform  the  individual  finan- 
cial institutions  what  percent  of  their 
deposits  they  should  send  to  the  central 
bank  for  such  loan,  based  on  an  annual 
audit.  Upon  repayment  of  the  loan  to 
the  central  bank,  the  financial  institu- 
uon  would  be  repaid  with  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  contend  that  the 
Iowa  plan   will  mass-produce  brilliant 
scientists.     I  do  not  contend  that  the 
Iowa  plan  is  a  cure-all  for  our  educa- 
tional ills.    I  do  not  contend  that  it  will 
produce  a  new. American  man  as  the  So- 
viets are  trying  to  produce  a  new  Soviet 
man.     But  I  do  contend  that  it  is  a 
sound    and    fair    proposal    that    would 
greatly  enhance   the  opportunities  our 
educational  system  offers  without  impos- 
ing bureaucratic  controls  on  that  system 
I  do  contend  that  it  is  a  proposal  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  democracy  and 
freedom  that  our  great  Nation  stands 
for.     I  do  contend  that  if  a  potential 
scientist  desires  an  education  this  plan 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  have  one 
regardless  of  his  wealth  or  social  status. 
Finally.  I  contend  that  it  will  also  permit 
a  student  interested  in  art.  in  poetry,  in 

history — in  the  humanities  in  general 

to  attend  college.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  forget  this  area.  Of  all  the  dan- 
gers of  federally  controlled  higher  edu- 
caUon.  the  encouragement  of  the  gap 
between  the  sciences  and  humanities  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  perilous 
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AN  URGENT  NEED  FOR  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  DAY-CARE  SERV- 
ICES i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  introduced  auBropria- 
tion  bills  which  appropriate  for  fiscal 
1963  $5  million  and  for  fiscal  1964  $10 
million  for  child  day-care  services. 

Let  us  first  review  last  year's  legisla- 
tive history  concerning  this  matter  On 
July  28,  1962.  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962— Public  Law  87-843— au- 
thorizing money  for  day-care  services 
Mrs.  Katharine  B.  Oettinger.  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  termed  the  cur- 
rent day-care  services  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  added : 
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The  supply  of  good  day-care  programs  Is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  need.  On  a  national 
basis,  the  quality  of  day  care  now  being  of- 
fered Is  frequently  so  poor  that  children  who 
receive  It  may  suffer  serious  personality  dam- 
age— If  not  physical  harm. 

The  President's  approval  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  this  week  g  ves 
us  a  golden  opportunity  to  help  the  States 
expand  and  Improve  their  day-care  services 

^Kuw""^®  '"^  ^^"^^  *«'■  "^e  thousands  of 
children  who  need  good  care  If  their  mothers 
must  work. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  action.  We  can 
see  the  tangible  results  of  the  physical 
abuses  suffered  by  children  In  day  care  We 
will  be  coping  for  years  to  oome  with  the 
intangible  results  of  the  damage  they  are 
suffering  In  their  most  formative  years 


Public  Law  87-543  authorized  $30  mil- 

fi""" ,  ?L5^^^^  ^^^3  ^"<^  ^35  million  for 
fiscal  1964  for  child  welfare  services  in 
each  fiscal  year  the  amount  appropriated 
m  excess  of  $25  million  was  to  be  ear- 
marked for  day-care  services.  There- 
fore. $5  million  would  be  allocated  to 
day-care  services  in  fiscal  1963  and  $10 
miUion  in  fiscal  1964. 

/x7S^,ooPi*^^°^^"^^^  appropriation  bill 
(H.R.  13290)  included  the  $5  million  for 
day-care  services  for  fiscal  year  1963  It 
passed  the  House  on  October  3.  1962  and 
the  other  body  on  October  11  iQQo  '  Un- 
fortunately, it  did  not  go  to  a  conference 
before  Congiess  adjourned.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  appropriate  this 
amount  very  eaMy  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need   for   day-care 
services  has  existed  for  as  long  as  our 
country  has  been  an  industrialized  so- 
ciety with  mothers  working.    The  need 
for    expanded    and    improved    day-care 
services  is  now  greater  than  ever      As 
early  as  1854  in  New  York  City  the  first 
day -care  services  were  provided  for  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  eked  out  an  exist- 
ence In  domestic  service  or  in  the  fac- 
tories.    Following  this  farsighted  effort 
day  nurseries  came  into  being  all  over 
the  country— each  one  a  philanthropic 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  community.    And 
in  1898  the  National  Federation  of  Day 
Nurseries  was  organized  in  Chicago  and 
became  a  spokesman  for  the  cause  of  de- 
cent day -care  facilities. 


But,  as  a  publication  of  the  Chlliir«.u 
Bureau  points  out :  *-*iiiaren'» 

Despite  these  solid  beginnings  th.  .^ 
s^on  of  day-care  programs  has  been  JnS^ 
Day  care  received  Impetus  from  the  ^^^ 
of  the  ClvU  War,  World  Wm  t  t^"*** 
depression,  and  World  War  n  ' AtT  *''* 
of  these  events,  enthusiasm  leveled %*** 

A  solid,  federally  financed  and  »««,« 
lated  program  is  necessary  for  adS?"" 
nationwide  and  statewide  serviced  J^ 
set  up  and  maintained.  «=5  »  be 

An  example  of  the  powerful  im^. 
provided  by  the  invesEmem  of  fe 
funds  in  this  area  was  the  World  w«-^ 
emergency  program  under  the  Lanh.5 
Act  Two  areas.  California  anHS 
York  City,  owe  most  of  their  exi^„! 
progranis  to  centers  set  up  under  tS?2 
and  then  continued  with  State  TS 
municipal  funds.  *^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  wnm.^ 
the  labor  force  today  thai^^ever  SS 
our  Nation's  history.  There  harfc 
66-percent  increase  in  the  n^m^^^, 
working  mothers  with  children  ^d 
18  years  of  age  jn  the  past  10  i^ 
There  are  about  15  million  children^" 
der  18  years  of  age  whose  mothen^ 
working;  4  million  of  these  children  S 
under  6  years  of  age  and  5  miUion  Z 
between  the  ages  of  6  through  U-  in  ^ 
dition,  there  are  nearly  half  a  'mm^ 
mother-only  families  with  clnlkxT^ 
der    6    where    the   mother   is   the  Z, 

n ?nnn*  hmJ""'  ^^"^^^^^  ^here  are  S 
in.OOO  children  under  6  living  in  fathT 
only  families.  "^"' 

Moreover,  working  parents  are  not 
alone  in  need  of  good  daytime  supervl 
sion  for  their  children.  Consider  2 
mother  who  is  ill.  the  mother  living  in  m 
overcrowded  slum  with  no  play  oppor- 
turn  ties  for  her  children,  the  mother 
with  emotionally  handicapped  or  men- 
tally retarded  children,  the  mother  in  a 
family  with  emotional  problems 

A  1958  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Census 
revealed  that  400.000  children  under  12 
years  of  age  were  completely  unsuper- 
vised.   This  figure  covers  only  children 
whose  mothers  worked  full  time,  leaving 
them    unsupervised;    it    does   not  cover 
those  mothers  who  worked  part  time 
And  in  the  major  public  welfare  program 
of  aid  to  dependent  children,  where  one- 
sixth  of  the  mothers  were  employed  part 
time   or  full   time,   one-seventh  of  the 
cliildren  of  part-time  working  mothers 
and  one-ninth  of  the  children  of  full- 
time  working  mothers  were  expected  to 
care  completely  for  themselves  in  their 
mothers'  absence.     Surely  decent  day- 
care facilities  are  just  as  vital  to  those 
mothers  and  their  children  as  the  aid-to- 
dependent-childrcn  payments. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  need,  the 
present  capacity  of  all  reported  licensed 
day-care  facilities  is  for  only  185,000 
children. 

A  sound  nationwide  day-care  program 
is  the  objective  of  the  Federal  program. 
Before  a  State  becomes  eligible  for  its 
share  of  the  day-care  appropriation,  it 
must  enact  a  licensing  law  requiring  cer- 
tain minimum  conditions  in  any  licensed 
facility. 
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Ultimately  this  requirement  should  en- 
courage a  high  standard  of  uniformity 
among  State  laws  and  interchange  of 
information  among  States.  To  date,  8 
States  have  no  licensing  laws,  and  12 
others  have  only  partial  control  of  the 
licensing  authority.  The  licensing  pro- 
vision does  not  restrict  the  allotment  of 
funds  to  any  one  kind  of  facility;  Fed- 
eral money  can  be  used  to  support  either 
a  State  or  public  facility,  or  a  private 
nonprofit  group  providing  day-care  su- 
pervision, or  a  private  home  where  such 
services  are  offered. 

The  law  also  provides  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  State  health  and 
public  school  authorities  to  assure 
maximum  utilization  of  such  agencies 
for  health  care  and  education  for  day- 
care children  and  for  safeguards  assur- 
ing that  day  care  be  provided  only  where 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  mother  and  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
take  prompt  action  to  provide  the  $5 
million  for  day  care  for  this  fiscal  year 
and  the  $10  million  in  succeeding  years. 
For  New  York  State,  this  appropriation 
could  mean  $297,817  this  year  and  $593.- 
246  in  the  following  year.  No  child 
should  be  permitted  to  grow  up  in  an 
environment  which  lacks  warmth  and  a 
concern  for  his  development  as  an  indi- 
ndual  and  constructive  human  being. 
We  can  do  our  part  in  improving  the 
environment  of  the  Nation's  children  by 
approving  these  funds  for  day -care 
services. 

NEED  FOR  A  LEGISLATIVE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
other  Members  of  the  House,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  discussions  today 
in  regard  to  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage. I  was  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  suggestions  being  made  for  organiz- 
ing the  Congress  in  a  manner  in  which 
we  can  bring  about  a  legislative  budget, 
something  that  the  people  of  the  country 
are  unaware  of,  I  have  found  out  over 
a  period  of  years.  We  actually  do  not 
have  the  machinery,  or  at  least  have  not 
used  the  machinery  for  creating  a  legis- 
lative budget. 

Herein  lies  the  reason  the  Congress  has 
been  largely  ineffectual  in  keeping  the 
President's  budget  in  line. 

One  other  remark  I  may  make  in  re- 
gard to  setting  up  the  machinery — and 
this  is  said  in  somewhat  of  a  chiding 
fashion  perhaps  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress set  up  a  staff  that  was  very  ade- 
quate, and  some  $12  billion  was  cut  off 
the  Truman  prepared  budget  in  a  de- 
tailed fashion.  So  well  was  the  job  done 
that  we  heard  very  few  repercussions 
either  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  during  debate  or  throughout  the 
country.  That  staff  was  largely  elimi- 
nated when  Congress  changed  hands  in 
the  1954  elections.  To  this  day  we  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  staff — the  caliber  of  the 
individuals  on  the  staff  I  hasten  to  re- 


mark is  excellent — to  do  the  Job  that 
must  be  done  if  a  detailed  review  of  these 
budget  items  Is  to  be  made.  It  is  only 
through  this  kind  of  detail  that  we  can 
make  this  meaningful. 

The  President  has  basically  changed 
the  format  of  his  budget  presentation  for 
1964  from  that  of  preceding  years.  This, 
of  course,  makes  it  difficult  to  compare 
the  previous  budgets,  and  perhaps  this  is 
intentional. 

If  anyone  cares  to  look  at  the  budget 
for  1963  and  compare  it  with  the  year 
1964.  he  will  see  the  manner  in  which 
the  format  has  been  altered,  which  makes 
it  quite  difiBcult  to  compare  apples  with 
apples  and  oranges  with  oranges.  We  see 
a  great  deal  of  use  of  apples  and  oranges 
and  peanuts  and  pumpkins  in  going 
through  this. 

The  language  was  so  carefully  selected 
that  I  had  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  just 
whether  it  meant  what  it  really  said  as 
far  as  his  budget  proposals  for  1964  were 
concerned.  The  truth  is  now  out  that 
the  budget  requests  for  1964  in  non- 
defense  expenditures  are  not  down  and 
that  the  only  thing  he  could  have  been 
referring  to  is  the  payments-to-the- 
public  budgetary  item.  If  one  will  note, 
the  only  sizable  reduction  in  nondefense 
payments  to  the  public  is  in  the  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  research  sector. 
For  1963  the  estimate  was  $6.7  billion 
and  the  1964  estimate  is  $5.7  billion; 
international  affairs  and  finance.  1963 
estimate  $2.9  billion,  $2.7  billion  for  1964; 
housing  and  community  development 
$0.5  billion  in  1963  and  $0.3  billion  in 
1964.  All  the  other  nondefense  items 
are  increased.  The  only  reason  these  in- 
creases can  be  made  with  the  total  re- 
maining not  greater  is  because  of  the 
cuts  essentially  in  the  agricultural  sector. 

What  I  have  been  reading  to  you  is 
in  the  forepart  of  the  Presidents 
budget  and  that  which  has  been  given 
to  the  press  and.  as  emphasized,  is  not  in 
the  budget  at  all. 

Now,  however,  let  us  look  at  the  real 
budget  picture  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
Far  from  a  decrease  there  is  a  sizable 
Increase.  The  1963  obligational  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  $6.7  billion.  The  request  for  new 
obligational  authority  in  the  1964  budget 
is  $8.1  billion  or  an  increase  of  $1.4 
billion. 

Incidentally,  defense  shows  in  1963 
new  obligational  authority  of  $49.96  bil- 
lion, in  the  1964  budget  $51.28  billion, 
or  an  increase  of  defense  of  only  $1.3 
billion.  So,  just  agriculture  alone  in  the 
nondefense  sector  is  a  greater  increase 
than  that  in  defense,  and,  I  might  say, 
percentagewise  the  increase  in  agricul- 
ture is  substantially  over  that  of  de- 
fense.    But,  let  us  take  another  item. 

Health,  education,  and  welfare  in- 
crease in  the  1964  obligational  authority 
goes  up  $1.7  billion  in  the  1964  request. 
Now,  this  is  important,  because  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  making  the  statement 
that  the  increased  budget  is  in  the  de- 
fense sector.  How  does  one  say  this 
forcefully  so  that  the  people  of  this 
country  can  understand  the  techniques 
that  are  being  used  to  deceive  the  peo- 


ple? What  Is  going  on  here?  What  kind 
of  language  can  one  use  that  is  parlia- 
mentary and  yet  forceful?  The  obliga- 
tional authority,  of  course.  Is  the  test  of 
a  budget  and  what  the  future  expendi- 
tures will  be,  whether  they  occur  actually 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  requests 
have  been  made  or  not. 

A  very  interesting  point  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  item  is  to  compare 
the  new  obligational  authority  for  1962, 
1963.  and  1964  budgets.  In  1962  the  new 
obligational  authority  was  $7.4  billion, 
in  1963  $6.7  billion  and  in  1964  $8.1 
billion. 

Now,  go  through  a  Uttle  bit  of  arith- 
metic with  me.  Take  $0.7  bilUon  off  the 
1964  estimate  and  add  that  to  the  1963 
estimate  and  we  will  get  for  all  3  years, 
1962,  1963.  and  1964.  the  exact  same 
amount,  $7.4  billion  of  new  obligational 
authority,  and  when  we  dig  into  the 
details  of  it  we  begin  to  see  that  these 
are  unreal.  This  is  merely  putting  in 
some  figures. 

However,  the  reason  for  the  discrep- 
ancy of  the  payments-to-the-pubhc 
aspect  of  the  budget  in  relation  to  new 
obligational  authority  lies  not  in  a  pay- 
ment to  the  public  sector  in  agriculture 
at  all  but  rather  in  a  sector  of  which 
should  be  receipts  from  the  pubUc. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  juggling  of 
figures  here. 

The  President  states: 

Federal  payments  In  1964  for  all  agricul- 
tural programs  are  estimated  at  $5.8  billion, 
a  reduction  of  $1.1  billion  from  the  1963  level. 
This  reduction  results  largely  from  antici- 
pated substantial  sales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  1964  of  cotton  ex- 
pected to  be  placed  under  price  support  in 
1963. 

That  is  from  page  21. 

The  actual  amount  of  these  antici- 
pated sales  is  supposed  to  be  around  $2.5 
billion.  Now  the  item  of  sale  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  should  be 
listed  in  the  Government  receipts  from 
the  public  and  Government  revenue  por- 
tions of  the  budget  and  yet  that  item  is 
not  there.  It  is  juggling  to  place  this 
item  in  the  expenditure  side  by  simply 
reducing  payments  to  the  public.  Ac- 
tually expenditures  will  increase  as  the 
new  obligational  authority  and  actual 
expenditure  rates  for  agriciilture  show. 

This  is  only  one  item  in  this  juggled 
budget  that  reveals  that  the  President 
is  not  cutting  expenditure  in  nondefense 
area  but  actually  is  embarking  us  up>on 
a  continued  Increase  in  expenditure 
levels  primarily  in  nondefense  areas 
which  began  with  the  last  Eisenhower 
budget  of  $81  billion  expenditure  request, 
to  an  $87  billion  mark  for  fiscal  year  1962, 
to  a  $94  bilUon  mark  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
and  now  to  something  that  is  well  over 
$100  billion  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  1963 
budget,  although  calling  for  an  expend- 
iture level  of  $92.5  bilbon.  actually  had 
requests  for  obligational  authoritr  of 
just  under  $100  billion.  The  1964  budget 
request  for  new  obligational  authority  is 
$107.9  billion.  This  indeed  is  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. It  Is  a  deceitful  presen- 
tation to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public. 
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B£r.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  recall  in  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  that 
the  President  observed  that  many  de- 
sirable programs  must  be  reduced  or 
postponed.  Immediately  thereafter  the 
President  listed  a  number  of  new  pro- 
grams. Including  mass  transit,  educa- 
tion, the  youth  programs — the  conserva- 
tion corps  of  some  sort — medicare,  and 
so  forth. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
know  what  those  programs  might  be  that 
the  President  had  in  mind  that  will  be 
reduced  or  postponed? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
question  that  should  be  asked  the  Pres- 
ident, because  as  near  as  I  can  figure, 
everything  he  has  been  talking  about 
and  at  least  campaigning  on  seems  to  be 
requested  of  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
authority,  and  it  is  budgeted.  I  do  not 
know  a  single  thing  that  the  President 
has  actually  cut  back,  or  at  least  as  far 
a«  his  statements  are  concerned.  I  find 
that  his  statements  frequently  do  not 
relate  to  actually  what  will  be  in  the 
budget  request  or  indeed  in  the  program 
that  he  seeks  to  push  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

He  has  promised  a  great  many  things 
to  the  people  and  he  still  says  he  is  go- 
ing to  produce  these  things  for  them. 
I  think  many  of  those  items  may  not  be 
in  the  budget  but  at  least  as  far  as  his 
statement  is  concerned  they  are  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

,  Mr.  McCLORY.  Would  the  program 
^^ch  was  advocated  here  earlier  in  the 
day  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl  fulfill  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lative investigation  of  the  budget  which 
prevailed  in  1954  or  prior  to  1954  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
made  reference  in  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks? 

Mr.    CURTIS.    Requiring    the    legis- 
lative budget?     I  think  it  might  produce 
that   machinery.     Certainly.    I    have    a 
great   respect   for  the   gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  kind  of  machinery  would  produce 
it.    I  would  say,  though,  essentially  what 
has  to  happen  is  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations   has    to    staff    itself    ade- 
quately.   And,    let    me    say    something 
else:  The  Congress  should  be  concerned 
about  this.     The  President  in  his  budget 
message  has  said  he  is  going  to  ask  the 
Congress  almost  immediately  to  increase 
or  to  hold  the  debt  limit  increase  to 
$308  btUion,  which  was  only  tempwrary. 
This  Is  going  to  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  this  request 
that  the  President  needs  to  have  the 
debt  limitation  kept  at  $308  billion.    So, 
one  of  the  first  measures  that  is  going 
to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
going  to  be  this  issue  to  deal  with  this 
expenditure  level.    I  think  the  Congress 
can  use  that  issue  as  the  fulcrum.    The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  can  use 
its  power  in   this  area  to  review  this 


overall  budget  request  and  probably  get 
some  discipline  in  this  area.  Let  us  find 
out  early  in  this  Congress  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  follow  the  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility set  out  in  the  President's 
budget  or  whether  we  in  Congress  are 
going  to  assume  some  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  behalf  of  the  people. 
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DISPUTE  INVOLVING  THE  AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC  UNION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  NATIONAL  COL- 
LEGIATE ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore     <Mr. 
LiEONATi) .    Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  KoRNEGAY]  is  rccognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der instructions  from  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  dispute  involving  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States — 
AAU — and  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association— NCCA— with  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  as  arbitrator,  will 
get  underway  tomorrow  in  New  York 
City.  These  proceedings  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  all  of  us.  They  involve 
no  threat  of  thermonuclear  war.  or  even 
of  brush-fire  confiict.  yet  their  success 
or  failure  will  have  a  direc*  bearing  on 
the  world  prestige  of  the  United  States. 
This  arbitration  arises  because  the 
United  States  is  currently  torn  in  ath- 
letic civil  war.  Much  has  been  written, 
much  has  been  said,  for  the  viewpoints 
of  the  two  competing  organizations. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  areas  in  which 
both  sides  have  right  and  proper  con- 
tejations,  but  just  as  obviously  there  are 
areas  in  which  the  two  competing  par- 
ties are  dead  wrong. 

The  AAU  is  the  affiliated  governing 
body  in  the  United  States  for  track  and 
field  and  holds  the  U.S.  representative 
authority  in  the  International  Federa- 
tion and  thus  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  and  the  NCAA  seeks  in  this 
particular  instance  to  take  this  power  in 
field  and  track.  With  the  backing  of 
the  NCAA,  a  U.S.  Track  and  Pield  Fed- 
eration has  been  formed,  which  .seeks  co- 
sanctioning  power  with  the  AAU. 

Certainly  it  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  these  talks  for  us  to  try  to 
resolve  the  differences  here,  at  this  time. 
It  could,  however,  become  nec-'ssary  for 
Congress  to  take  action  in  the  future 
should  these  negotiations  fail  to  resolve 
what  has  snowballed  into  an  intolerable 
situation.  It  is  therefore  \ei-y  fitting,  I 
believe,  for  us  today  to  admonish  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
solving these  differences  to  place  indi- 
vidual whims,  jealousy,  and  personal 
prestige  in  the  background  and  to  put 
the  oest  interest  of  our  international 
athletic  prestige  first  m  their  minds. 

Today's  global  coexistence  has  become 
a  very  complicated  affair  with  tangents 
that  amaze  and  astound  all  of  us.  One 
of  these  facets,  surprisingly  enough,  is 
concerned  with  athletic  competition,  not 
necessarily  within  our  own  country  but 
between  nations  all  over  the  world. 

For  many  of  us  this  interest  centers 
on  Olympic  years,  every  quadrennial, 
when  amateur  athletes  of  all  countries 
compete     against     one     another.     Gold 


medals  are  awarded,  fiags  are  flown  np 
tional  anthems  are  resounded  and  on  th 
Olympic  competition  fields,  'all  naHn^' 
are  equal.  But  there  is  more  to  5ie  ? 
year  Olympic  matches  than  this  fanfarl 
and  glamor.  Olympic  committee  oer 
sonnel  and  working  staffs  never  rela* 
U.S.  athletes  and  teams  compete  evenl 
season  of  the  year,  in  a  variety  of  snort? 
with  athletes  and  teams  of  other  courf ' 
tries.  We  send  athletes  and  coaches  t<^ 
many  nations  to  assist  thenv  in  their  oJn 
programs.  These  are  good-will  &iah2^ 
sadors,  and  it  has  been  shown  time  wid 
again  that  international  athletic  com 
petition  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  eet 
the  message  of  the  free  world  directlv 
into  the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who  are 
not  certain — citizens  of  the  noncommit- 
ted  countries,  as  well  as  those  whose 
minds  are  cluttered  by  half-truths  or  no- 
truths  about  our  American  way  of  life' 

Some  time  ago  Gary  Player,  the  fine 
young  South  African  golfer,  who  won  our 
national  PGA  championship  last  sum- 
mer.  made  a  telling  remark  about  one 
of  our  own  great  golfers,  Arnold  Palmer 
when  he  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
United  States  has  never  sent  a  "jettcr 
ambassador  abroad  than  Arnold  Palmer 
We  cannot,  because  of  the  petty  differ- 
ences of  two  organizations,  allow  any 
Arnold  Palmers  to  be  left  on  this  side  of 
the  Pacific  when  our  Olympic  team  goes 
to  Tokyo  next  year  for  the  1964  Olym- 
pics. 

And  Jim  Beatty.  the  world's  finest 
miler.  winner  of  the  Sullivan  Award  a,s 
this  country's  outstanding  amateur  ath- 
lete of  1962,  and  a  fellow  North  Carolin- 
ian, while  recently  relating  some  of  his 
travels  to  foreign  countries,  including 
his  trip  to  the  1962  Olympics  in  Rome, 
stated,  as  many  athletes  have  done,  that 
the  people  of  other  nations  look  up  to 
the  American  athlete,  expect  so  much 
from  his  performance,  and  watch  every- 
thing he  does. 

This  is  not  an  Olympic  year,  true, 
but  the  1964  Olympics  are  fast  ap- 
pi-oaching.  In  the  late  spring  of  1963. 
the  United  States  will  compete  in  the 
Pan-American  Games  in  Brazil,  prior  to 
the  1964  Olympics  in  Tokyo.  These  are 
therefore  important  and  formative 
months  for  the  American  teams  which 
will  carry  our  colors  in  these  interna- 
tional events.  Unfortunately,  however, 
some  of  our  outstanding  track  and  field 
men  are  not  competing  in  the  winter 
indoor  track  meets  and  are  therefore 
missing  a  competitive  season  which  thry 
sorely  need. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  say  which  of 
the  competing  organizations,  AAU  or 
NCAA,  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  or 
even  to  define  the  gray  areas  of  the 
dispute;  but  as  these  two  groujpftneet 
with  President  Kennedys  distinguished 
arbitrator,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  in 
New  York  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  It  must 
be  concluded  that  there  is  room  for  both 
groups  in  our  athletic  picture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  the  kind  of  bicker- 
ing which  has  been  going  on  for 
months — indeed  for  more  than  2  years 
now.  Unless  this  bickering  is  ended— 
and  immediately — one  of  democracy's 
greatest  cold  war  weapons  for  peace 
may  be  blunted  irrevocably.  There- 
fore it  behooves  the  American  people  to 
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demand  of  both  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA 
^at  every-  effort  be  directed  toward  one 
common  cause — the  supremacy  of  the 
American  athlete  in  this  cold  war  of  in- 
ternational competition,  which  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  best  in  training, 
preparation,  leadership,  organization, 
and  freedom  from  internal  strife. 

And  to  this  end,  let  us  fervently  hope 
that  tomorrow's  conference,  and  all  fu- 
ture sessions,  will  be  dedicated. 

NATIONAL  SER"VICE  LIFE   INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
'      previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]   is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  submitted  a  bill  authorizing  the 
reopening  of  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance program  to  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict — which 
I  tnist  will  win  the  ovenvhelming  ap- 
proval of  this  Congress. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  similar  legisla- 
tion became  enmeshed  in  unfortunate 
complications  last  year.  In  justice  to 
those  who  served  their  country  in  time 
of  war  the  situation  should  be  corrected 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  the  principles 
of  equity  and  fair  play  support  the  basic 
concept  embodied  in  the  bill.  Briefly,  it 
provides  that  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  confiict  who  did  not 
exercise  their  right  to  apply  for  national 
service  life  insurance  during  their  initial 
period  of  eligibility,  now  be  given  a  1- 
year  period  in  which  to  apply  for  insur- 
ance coverage. 

The  granting  of  a  period  of  grace  to 
World  War  H  and  Korean  war  veterans 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring 
men  and  women  who  served  in  these  two 
conflicts  equality  of  treatment  with  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  The  later,  as  it 
turned  out.  had  33  years  in  which  to 
apply  for  Government  insurance  based 
on  their  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Nation.  By  contrast,  those  who 
served  in  the  Second  World  War  had 
only  4y2  years,  ending  April  25.  1951,  in 
which  to  apply.  And  those  who  served 
in  the  conflict  after  that  had  only  120 
days  after  separation  in  which  to  apply. 
In  all  fairness,  it  seems  to  me,  a  1-year 
period  of  grace  should  be  granted  to  the 
two  recent  groups  of  veterans  to  put 
them  on  a  more  equal  basis,  with  respect 
to  application  for  NSLI,  with  World  War 
I  veterans. 

In  askmg  approval  of  the  period-of- 
grace  principle,  I  should  lake  to  point 
out  that  there  are  many  reasons  why 
World  War  II  veterans  and  Korean  vet- 
erans who  could  have  applied  for  NSLI 
during  their  initial  period  of  eligibility 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, Some  veterans  suffered  readjust- 
ment problems  that  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  get  a  job  or.  if  they  did,  to  meet 
the  NSLI  premium  payments.  Others 
were  too  young  at  the  time  of  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  to  realize  fully 
the  value  of  life  insiwance.  and  simply 
could  not  foresee  the  time  when  they 
would   be    family   men.    and   insurance 


would  be  vital  to  the  security  of  their 
wives  and  children.  Still  others,  at  the 
time  of  separation,  were  Just  getting 
started  in  their  careers,  interrupted  by 
the  years  of  service,  but  already  had 
families  to  support  on  low-paying  jobs. 
Many  veterans,  for  all  these  reasons,  did 
not  apply  for  NSLI  right  away.  They 
did  not  anticipate  that  their  right  to 
apply  would  be  cut  off  in  such  a  short 
time  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  they 
planned  to'^apply  later  on  when  it  was 
less  difficult  for  them  financially  to  make 
payments.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Indemnity  Act  of  1951 — Insur- 
ance Act  of  1951— Public  Law  82-23 — 
and  of  the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans' 
Survivors  Benefit  Act — Public  Law  84- 
881 — these  veterans  find  that  they  have 
lost  the  right  to  apply  for  NSLI. 

That  this  right  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able one.  and  not  to  be  taken  away 
lightly,  is  attested  by  recent  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  American  Legion,  one  of  the 
many  veterans'  organizations  that  sup- 
port the  basic  period-of-grace  prin- 
ciple contained  in  my  bill  and  in  other 
bills  submitted  in  earlier  years.  These 
flgm-es  show  that  the  cost  of  NSLI.  by 
comparison  with  similar  commercial 
policies,  is  far  lower.  The  average  net 
annual  premium  charged  by  four  lead- 
ing commercial  insurance  firms  for  5- 
year  term  insurance  at  age  35  is  $6.64 
per  $1,000  of  coverage,  compared  with 
only  $1.20  for  NSLI,  for  example.  There 
are  similar  differences  in  rates — in  some 
cases  not  as  large,  but  still  substantial — 
for  other  types  of  insurance.  This  means 
that  the  loss  of  eligibility  to  apply  for 
NSLI  represents  a  considerable  loss  of 
equity  for  veterans  who.  for  any  of  the 
reasons  enimciated  above,  failed  to  take 
out  NSLI  during  their  initial  periods  of 
eligibility. 

Are  we  now  to  continue  to  deprive  vet- 
erans of  this  very  valuable  right,  which 
they  earned  by  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  Nation,  simply  because — 
as  a  result  of  economic  hardship  or  im- 
mature judgment,  they  failed  to  exer- 
cise it  immediately?  I  think  the  obvious 
answer  to  this  question  is  "No." 

The  bill  would  not  create  any  new 
Federal  programs  or  make  any  new 
groups  of  veterans  eligible  for  NSLI.  It 
would  simply  restore  eligibility  previous- 
ly earned  by  veterans  by  virtue  of  their 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Second, 
the  bill  would  not  add  to  Government 
costs  under  the  NSLI  program,  since  ad- 
ditional costs  of  administration  would  be 
charged  to  those  using  the  grace  period 
to  enter  the  NSLI  program.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  millions  of  ex-servicemen — 
perhaps  as  many  as  14  to  16  million — 
would  have  their  right  to  purchase  NSLI 
policies  restored  if  the  period-of-grace 
concept  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  dozens 
on  dozens — actually  hundreds  of  letters 
from  people  in  my  district  urging  favor- 
able action  on  the  period-of-grace 
principle.  As  the  sponsor  of  an  earlier 
bill  to  achieve  that  end  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
I  have  also  received  many  letters  from 
people  outside  my  district — ffom  all  over 
the  country — in  favor  of  the  principle. 


I  have  not  received  even  a  single  letter 
opposing  the  period-of-grace  ap- 
proach. 

In  letter  after  letter,  veterans  and 
others  describe  their  own  situations  or 
those  of  mepibers  of  their  family — either 
because  of  economic  hardship  or  imma- 
turity, they  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
NSLI  eligibility  right  after  leaving  the 
service;  then  they  suddenly  found  it  was 
too  late — before  they  realized  it,  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  piux;hase 
NSLI  ix)licies.  Now  they  are  asking  to 
have  their  right  restored.  They  are  not 
asking  for  special  benefits;  they  are  not 
asking  for  handouts  or  charity.  All  they 
want  is  a  chance  to  exercise  the  rights 
that  Congress  provided  for  them  and  that 
they  earned  by  their  service. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  bill  such  as 
this  would  put  the  Goverrunent  in  the 
insurance  business  smd  provide  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  to  veterans.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  these  argiunents  are 
completely  invalid. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  that  the 
bill  puts  the  United  States  in  the  insur- 
tmce  business,  the  fact  is  that  it  does  not 
create  any  new  Govenunent  program^ 
does  not  bring  imder  NSLI  coverage  tT' 
single  veteran  not  previously  eligible. 
All  the  bill  does  is  permit  veterans — for 
a  limited  time  only — to  take  advantage 
of  rights  that  they  earned  earlier  by 
seiTice  in  the  Armed  Forces  but  did  not 
exercise. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  final  contention 
that  deserves  mention,  and  that  is  the 
Govenunent  should  not  be  selling  in- 
surance to  veterans  at  all,  because  this 
represents  competition  with  private  busi- 
ness. Whatever  the  merits  of  this  con- 
tention, it  does  not  involve  a  question 
that  we  are  called  on  to  decide  in  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  The  question  of 
whether  the  Government  may  "sell"  in- 
surance— where  Congress  decides  that 
the  public  interest,  or  solenui  conmait- 
ments  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
require  it — was  decided  long  ago.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  Congress, 
in  1935.  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  set 
up  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  and  established  the  Federal- 
State  unemployinent  insurance  system, 
and  the  U.S.  Govenunent  has  been  in 
the  insurance  business  ever  since. 
And  with  regard  to  this  very  bill  that  I 
have  submitted.  Congress  years  and 
years  ago  established  the  principle  that 
war  veterans  should  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase insurance  at  cost  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.   V 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that 
this  bill  does  not  propose  establishing 
any  new  Federal  program,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  make  eligible  anyone  who  was 
not  formerly  eligible;  it  does  not  put  the 
Government  in  the  insurance  busmess. 
for  the  simple  reason  that  NSLI  is 
already  long  established;  it  does  not  give 
anyone  a  handout  because  all  costs  will 
be  entirely  covered  by  the  premimns. 
All  that  the  bill  does  is  to  eptend  simple 
equality  of  treatment  to  ^yorld  War  n 
and  Korean  veterans — in  relation  to 
World  War  I  veterans — by  granting 
them  a  period  of  grace  in  which  they 
may  take  up  rights,  guaranteed  by 
Congress,  which  they  did  not  exercise. 
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To  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  comment  I 
made  earHer:  I  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  fair  play  most 
stronrtr  support  the  basic  period-of- 
grace  concept  enunciated  in  this  bill. 


EUMINATION     OP     RESTRICTIONS 
ON  RESIDUAL  OIL 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
inrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  Massachiisetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  the  complete  and  immediate 
ellznlnaticn  of  restrictions  on  residual 
oil  iaiports. 

Residual  oil  supplies  the  heat  for  most 
large  buildings  in  New  England  and  the 
east  coast. 

It  heats  our  hospitals,  our  industrial 
buildings;  it  is  used  by  our  manufac- 
tiu-ers  to  produce  process  steam;  it  is 
used  by  many  electric  utilities  to  produce 
the  electric  power  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  o»m:  economy.  Most  of  New  England, 
New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
east  coast  down  to  Florida  are  depend- 
ent upon  residual  as  an  energy  source. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  United  States  con- 
simiption  in  1960  was  along  the  east 
coast.  Its  use  is  rising  gradually  while 
the  output  from  domestic  refineries  feed- 
ing the  east  coast  has  been  dropping 
steadily.  At  the  present  time,  less  than 
37  percent  of  the  requirements  for  the 
east  coast  is  produced  by  domestic  re- 
finers. It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
Imports  for  consumption  have  increased 
to  make  up  the  difference.  Imiwrts 
represented  one-third  of  consumption  in 
1949  to  tik-o-thirds  in  1960.  About  half 
of  the  total  Imports  come  into  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area  and  about  a  third 
of  this  amount  of  73  million  barrels  a 
year  each  comes  into  the  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  areas. 

Residual  oil  is  an  essential  raw  mate- 
rial for  our  economy  which  is  not 
produced  domestically  in  sufScient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  impose  restrictions  on  imports 
of  this  vital  product. 

The  (rfl  import  administration  has  jug- 
gled quotas  for  3  years.  Under  rigid 
controls  Instituted  in  1960,  prices  sky- 
rodreted.  Under  more  liberal  controls 
initiated  a  year  ago,  prices  dropped  some- 
what, but  they  still  have  not  dropped  to 
the  free  world  price  for  this  oil.  Cur- 
rently oil  sold  outside  of  the  program — 
bonded  oil — is  being  sold  on  the  east 
coast  at  $2.10  a  barrel.  The  same  oil 
sold  domestically  under  the  program — 
nonbonded — commands  a  price  of  $2.33 
a  barrel.  Perhaps  those  who  administer 
the  import  program  think  this  is  an  un- 
important difference,  but  I  am  told  this 
additional  23  cents  a  barrel  is  costing  the 
east  coast  over  $73  million  annually. 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Kelly.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior 
for  Mineral  Resources,  stated  that: 

The  control  program  was  a  bulwark  of 
stability  In  an  unstable  p>€troleum  world  and 
that  the  ultimate  coet.  If  any,  to  the  con- 
sumers are  cheap  Insurance  for  national  se- 
ctirlty,  and  an  adequate  consumer  supply. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  mighty  Inter- 
ested in  lecmiing  how  the  additional  cost 
to  the  east  coast  of  over  $73  million  an- 
nually strengthens  our  national  security. 

The  question  of  import  controls  on 
residual  oil  has  been  under  study  by  the 
OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning  for  2  years. 
It  is  their  job  to  determine  the  national 
security  aspects  of  imports.  Their  fail- 
ure  to  reach  a  conclusion  to  this  date  is 
persuasive  evidence  that  there  are  no 
pressing  national  security  considerations 
involved  in  the  importation  of  residual 
oil.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  our 
global  defense  strategy,  the  ability  to 
draw  on  petroleum  suE^lies  from  several 
sources  outside  the  United  States  might 
be  an  important  advantage. 

My  colleagues  in  the  coal -producing 
States  may  take  violent  exception  to  my 
remarks,  but  in  spite  of  their  best  ef- 
forts they  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  this  program  has  had  any  signifi- 
cant effect  on  employment  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1962,  bituminous  coal  produc- 
tion increased  5.4  percent  over  1961  and 
during  the  same  period  employment  in 
the  industry  is  down.  After  3  years  of 
controls  on  residual  oil  imports,  the  sit- 
uation of  the  unemployed  coal  miner  has 
not  been  materially  a&sisted  by  such  re- 
strictions. 

At  this  very  moment  there  is  a  short- 
age of  residual  oil  building  up  which  is 
about  to  become  critical.  To  support 
this  contention  let  me  point  out  that: 
first,  importers  have  had  to  borrow 
against  their  first  quarter  quotas  to  the 
extent  of  31/2  million  barrels  in  order  to 
supply  their  needs  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1962;  and,  second,  the  spot  market  for 
residual  oil  disappeared  about  2  months 
ago  and  the  trade  press  has,  each  day, 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
ket is  tight  and  getting  tighter.  The 
ultimate  result,  of  course,  is  price  in- 
creases which  were  armounced"  within  re- 
cent weeks  by  two  major  suppliers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  one  in  New  York 
City. 

And,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  are 
trying  to  do  our  utmost  to  bring  about 
hemispheric  solidarity  with  our  South 
American  neighbors,  in  spite  of  our 
solemn  promises  at  Pimta  del  Este  last 
year,  we  continue  to  slap  our  Venezuelan 
neighbors  in  the  face. 

Venezuela  Uves  from  oil  exports.  Be- 
cause of  its  low  gravity,  crude  oil  residual 
represents  57  percent  of  the  total  output 
of  refined  products  in  that  country.  In 
the  Netherlands  Antilles,  a  major  refin- 
ing center  for  Venezuelan  crudes,  resid- 
ual represents  43  percent  of  the  total 
refined  products.  Many  of  these  crudes 
have  little  or  no  other  value  than  lor 
residual. 

Residual,  then,  to  these  countries  is  a 
major  product,  not  a  waste  byproduct. 
The  United  States  is  the  most  natural 
and  important  market  outlet. 

The  Venezuelans  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  import  controls  on  residual  oils 
were  not  instituted  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry;  they  know  too  much 
about  the  U.S.  oil  industry  to  even  con- 
sider such  a  ridiculous  proposal.  The 
Venezuelans  know  that  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  their  residual 
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oil  has  no  bearing  on  our  national  ..^ 
rity.  They  know  that  unemploTttJm^ 
the  coal  mining  regions  Is  caSrt  5 
technological  improvements  IncnLS 
output  per  man,  the  loss  of  thrSS 
heating  market  and  the  conversi^^ 
the  raUroad  industry  from  coal  bmBhS 
steam  locomotives  to  diesel  The  VmZ 
zuelans  must  think  that  we  are  gtSS 
when  they  see  consumers  of  their^i 
m  this  country,  paying  more  for  fn^ 
than  consumers  in  other  countripr 
countries  which  do  not  have  tiie  enei^ 
resources  that  the  United  States  doi 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  fr^' 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Boston  HeraW 
addressed  to  the  oil  import  program- 

What  sort  of  a  system  Is  this  that  dole, 
our  fuel  to  us  In  hand-to-mouth  barrels  n« 
day?  ^^  P*r 

What  sort  of  a  system  Is  It  that  takM  . 
Natlon-8  high  coet  fuel  area.  New  tntiZJ 
and  spikes  It  with  higher  costs  by  i^^' 
flclal  shortage  of  one  of  Its  most  Important 
energy  sources? 

What  sort  of  a  system  Is  It  that  makeg  u» 
Government  the  sole  regulator  of  the  market 
for  this  commodity,  restricting  raUons  tnd 
with  wartime  severity?  ' 

What  kind  of  a  system  Is  It  that  says  w 
must  use  coal  when  we  want  to  use  oil.  umI 
where  has  New  England  failed  that  It  cannot 
bring  to  play  for  Justice  and  fairness  the 
pressures  on  a  Government  that  the  coal 
States  can  bring  for  injustice  and  unfairness 
There  must  be  complete  elimination  of  re- 
strictions on  residual  oil  imports.  Quotas 
no  matter  how  carefully  prescribed,  dlsloest* 
the  market,  push  up  prices,  and  unjustlllably 
Interfere  with  New  England's  right  to  cbooa 
its  own  fuels. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  May  I  ask  the  genUe- 
man  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  present 
President,  when  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, signed  a  petition  to  President  Elsen- 
hower asking  for  just  the  kind  of  reliel 
that  is  sought  here? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  recollect  that  he  did 
so. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  May  I  inquire  whether 
the  action  that  is  sought  here,  that  is. 
relief  for  New  England,  may  be  obtained 
by  Executive  order? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  know  whether  any- 
one has  asked  the  President  whetlier  or 
not  he  has  changed  his  mind? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  the  facts  at  hand,  but  I  thinlc  it 
might  be  an  appropriate  thing  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  BURKK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
1961  relief  was  given  by  the  President  in 
this  respect? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  think  all  of  us 
hailed  his  action,  but  I  think  we  all 
recognize,  and  I  am  sure  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  would  recognize,  that 
even  further  relief  is  needed,  and  I  think 
If  he  win  join  with  me  in  urging  com- 
plete elimination  of  residual  oil  import 
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restrictions  would  give  the  further  relief 
that  is  needed. 

"     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
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Mr.  McINTIRE 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE, 
man. 

Mr.  McINTIRE. 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


^„^.  . I  wish  to  join  with 

the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I 
may  say  that  all  of  the  New  England  del- 
egation has  been  deeply  concerned  about 
this  problem  ever  since  import  restric- 
tions were  imposed.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  if  in  his  opinion,  as  he  has 
evaluated  the  impact  of  this  restriction 
on  the  New  England  economy,  if  it  is 
a  fact  that  after  having  operated  under 
this  limitation  since  its  imposition  in 
1959.  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  the 
New  England  economy  has  absorbed 
millions  of  dollars  of  costs  which  has 
been  inequitable  in  relation  to  our  com- 
petitive situation  and  inequitable  by 
virtue  of  this  imposition,  and  that  if  the 
New  England  economy  has  not  now 
reached  a  point  where  the  continuation 
of  this  inequity  is  indeed  a  most  serious 
burden  upon  every  element  of  our  econ- 
omy which  is  dependent  upon  these  types 
of  fuel. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Maine.  I 
might  add  I  have  been  told  that  Ihe  cost 
borne  by  the  New  England  consumers 
amounts  to  some  $30  million  a  year  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  restriction  program. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  on  his 
able  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  im- 
pact of  residual  oil  quotas  on  the  New 
England  States  and  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr    MORSE.     Mr.    Speaker.  ^    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Tupper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from   Massachusetts 
[Mr.   Morse ].     Every   person   living    in 
New  England  is  directly  effected  by  the 
unreahstic  and  unfair  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oils. 

Unless  import  quotas  on  residual  fuel 
oils  are  removed,  industry  will  be  severely 
penalized,  and  there  will  be  more  imem- 
Ployment.  Electricity  bills  to  individual 
consumers  wiU  rise,  and  hospitals  and 
institutions  will  be  adversely  affected. 

Allow  me  to  cite  one  isolated  example 
of  one  firm  in  the  State  of  Maine  em- 
ploying 500  people  and  contributing  in- 
directly to  the  livelihood  of  over  2,500 
people.  This  industry  uses  350.000  bar- 
rels of  residual  fuel  oil  per  year;  10  per- 
cent of   its   gross   sales   go   toward   the 


purchase  of  fuel  oil.  This  company  is 
highly  respected  in  its  field,  but  is  oper- 
ating in  the  red.  Unless  import  quotas 
on  residual  fuel  oils  are  lifted  so  that 
costs  can  be  reduced,  there  will  be  lay- 
offs and  eventually  this  plant  will  close. 
Maine  carmot  afford  to  lose  jobs;  on  the 
contrary  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
attract  more  industry  to  our  State  and 
create  more  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  England  will 
make  himself  heard  in  righteous  protest 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  Congress- 
man Morse,  in  the  remarks  which  he  has 
made  today  on  the  question  of  residual 
oil  Import  restrictions  and  their  impact 
uix»n  the  economy  of  New  England.  He 
has  ably  presented  arguments  which  are 
shared  by  all  of  us  from  the  six  New 
England  States. 

The  mandatory  quota  program  must 
be  eliminated  before  it  destroys  an 
important  part  of  the  New  England  busi- 
ness community,  undermines  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  region  and  con- 
tinues to  exact  a  heavy  penalty  from  the 
consumers  of  our  States. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  residual  oil  import 
quota  program  which  I  believe  to  be  es- 
pecially significant.  The  economy  of  my 
State  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
small,  free,  independent  enterprise.  We 
are  proud  of  the  Yankee  craftsmen  who 
through  their  own  efforts  have  been  able 
to  fashion  successful  small  business  en- 
terprise in  our  region.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
giess  has  expressed  over  and  over  again 
its  deep  concern  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  economic  climate  which  encourages 
the  growth  of  small  independent  busi- 
nesses. 

Before  the  quota  program  was  put 
into  effect,  there  were  10  independent 
heavy  fuel  oil  marketers  in  the  6  New 
England  States.  As  of  today,  there  are 
only  three.  One  by  one  they  have  been 
taken  over  by  large  integrated  oil  com- 
panies for  the  prime  purpose  of  picking 
up  their  import  quota  tickets.  The 
marketers  have  become  prisoners  of  the 
large  international  oil  companies.  The 
marketers  find  in  many  cases  that  their 
supplier  is  selling  residual  oil  in  the  area 
they  serve  at  lower  retail  prices  than 
they  are  able  to  buy  at  wholesale  and, 
because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  quota  pro- 
gram, they  are  unable  to  take  their  busi- 
ness to  any  other  supplier.  This  is 
monoply  in  its  most  insidious  form — 
monopoly  created  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few 
importers,  whose  quotas  are  based  on  the 
mere  accident  of  the  amount  of  oil  they 
happened  to  import  in  the  year  1957. 

This  quota  program  must  be  eliminated 
before  the  last  remaining  independent 


businesses  in  the  New  England  petroleum 
industry  are  swallowed  up  by  the  inter- 
national giants. 

I  am  also  reliably  informed  by  many 
users  of  residual  oil  in  New  England  that 
the  quota  program  has  eliminated  all 
competition  among  sellers.  Buyers  are 
locked  in  with  their  historical  suppher 
and  have  no  opportunity  to  approach 
new  sources.  We  have  innxmaerable  re- 
ports of  requests  for  bids  on  annual  oil 
requirements  which  are  answered  by  only 
one  supplier.  This  is  very  poor  purchas- 
ing procedure  and  has  been  consistently 
complained  of  here  in  Washington  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  which 
has  been  unable  to  get  competition  when 
it  advertises  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Thus  the  residual  oil  import  program 
is  making  a  mockery  of  our  competitive 
free  enterprise  system.  It  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  which  was  backed  4n  a  very 
substantial  manner  by  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  the  New  England 
States.  It  has  created  a  Government- 
sponsored  monopoly  which  threatens  to 
eliminate  competition  in  the  distribution 
of  residual  oil  tliroughout  New  England. 
The  effects  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
to  place  upon  the  homeowners  ancj  con- 
sumers of  our  region  a  heavy  and  un- 
necessary penalty. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  yesterday  that  made  me 
very  proud.  It  made  me  proud  to  have 
proof  that  individual  Americans  are 
still  jealous  enough  of  their  personal 
liberties  and  their  independence  and 
still  concerned  enough  about  public 
principles  to  speak  out  in  their  defense. 
In  the  present  atmosphere  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  it  took  courage  to  write 
this  letter,  and  I  am  gltid  to  be  able  to 
read  it  here.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Democratic  Inaugural  Anniversary  Com- 
mittee. Washington,  D.C. : 

Sn.vE3i  Spring.  Md.. 

Januarys,  1963. 
Democratic    Inaugural    Anniveesabt    Com- 
mittee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  refers  to  the  invitation  I 
received  to  attend  the  Second  Inaugural 
Salute,  on  January  18.  1963. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  logical  source 
of  the  Information,  I  must  assume  that  my 
name  was  obtained  either  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  from  the  rolls  of 
the  agency  in  which  I  am  employed.  In 
either  case  I  consider  this  a  politically  in- 
spired infringement  on  the  career  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
procedure,  and  there  remains  some  question 
of  Its  legality,  I  feel  that  It  is  moraUy  wrong 
both  for  the  administration  to  ask  for  the 
Information,  and  for  the  agency  to  divulge 
it.  We  are  accustomed  to  brinkmanship  in 
the  cold  war  negotiations.  This,  too,  1b  a 
form  of  brinkmanship,  on  the  thin  line  be- 
tween right  and  wrong;  between  legality  and 
norUegality.  It  is  not  conducive  to  confi- 
dence in  the  national  leadership. 
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Within  this  purview  Z  nnnt  protest  the  ac- 
tion, and  decline  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
salute. 

Respectfully, 

JoHK  B.  DtTSRrrr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  author  of  this  let- 
ter or  any  other  civil  servant  who  refuses 
to  paj  tribute  to  the  administration's 
war  chest  should  suffer  any  discrimina- 
tion as  a  result,  I  pledge  myself  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  do  so.  to  come  to  his  or  her  defense. 
More  than  that,  I  call  upon  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  regardless  of  party, 
to  sustain  the  civil  service  principle  by 
assuring  all  Government  employees  that 
they  will  be  protected  from  any  sort  of 
political  recrimination  in  this  or  any 
other  fund  drive  by  this  or  any  other 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  last  night 
took  official  cognizance  of  the  crippling 
and  tragic  longshoreman  strike  presently 
affecting  all  of  our  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coast  ports. 

This  strike  has  resulted  in  serious  eco- 
nomic dislocation  in  the  entire  country. 
Its  effects  are  growing  daily  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  forecast  the  final  cost  to  this 
Nation's  economy  and  well-being.  In  my 
own  sixth  district  of  Maryland,  the  un- 
fortunate plight  of  our  business  com- 
munity is  becoming  more  serious  day  by 
day.  Industries  that  have  oversea  com- 
mitments are  unable  to  secure  shipment 
of  their  goods,  and  must  transfer  their 
orders  to  foreign  subsidiaries  and  in 
many  cases  completely  lose  the  business 
to  distant  competitors.  It  is  becoming 
appcu'cnt  that  the  longshoremen's  strike 
is  resulting  in  permanent  reduction  in 
oversea  sales  of  U.S.  Industry.  The 
damaging  effects  of  this  stark  reality  are 
incalculable — corpcKtite  incomes  are  af- 
fected, tax  payments  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  decrease  not  to  mention 
the  detrimental  effect  this  type  of  strike 
is  having  on  our  balance-of-payments 
proUem.  This  is  an  Intolerable  contra- 
dictiwi  of  the  spirit  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  enacted  last  year.  It  is 
making  it  impossible  for  American  busi- 
ness to  compete  in  the  marketplace  or 
the  road. 

Those  industries  producing  consumer 
goods  are  especially  affected  as  they  are 
confroiited  with  the  fact  that  when  their 
merchandise  is  not  available  to  the  con- 
sumer the  buyer  is  forced  to  iJurchase 
competitive  products  and  the  lost  sale 
may  never  be  regained.  In  addition,  the 
consiimer  Is.  to  some  extent,  a  creature 
of  habit,  who  finds  himself  making  pur- 
chases through  other  distributing  out- 
lets and  Is  loath  to  change  back  again, 
particularly  when  the  dealers  have  sup- 
plied him  during  a  period  of  anergency. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford a  continuation  of  thfa  ruinous  long- 
shoremen's strike.  Citizens  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  another  are  em- 
bittered and  angered  to  see  a  disruption 
in  our  economy  of  the  present  magni- 
tude. In  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
longshoremen  tieup  is  a  paralysis  strike 
and  its  detrimental  cozisequences  are 
tragic  and  far  reaching. 

I  also  note  with  increasing  alarm  that 
In  our  Nation's  largest  city.  New  York, 


the  public  has  been  without  the  benefit 
of  daily  newspapers  for  nearly  2  months. 
The  hardship  visited  upon  the  millions 
of  New  Yorkers  is  appalling,  and  the 
damage  to  shops,  businesses,  and  labor- 
ers in  allied  industries  can  never  be  ac- 
curately determined.  As  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
HDUse  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ckller],  noted 
some  weeks  ago: 

In  a  democracy  which  depends  on  an  In- 
formed citizenry,  any  such  prolonged  stop- 
page of  the  steady  flow  of  news  and  opinions 
to  the  people  of  our  greatest  city  Is  indeed 
a  matter  of  deep  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reemphasize  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerJ.  But  the  time 
has  come  for  more  than  expressions  of 
concern.  The  time  has  come  to  exert 
wise  and  forceful  leadership  to  eliminate 
from  the  American  scene  the  tragic  re- 
sort to  the  paralysis  strike  as  an  eco- 
nomic instrument.  This  Nation  can  no 
longer  aflford  a  strike  affecting  millions 
of  disinterested  people,  labor  and  man- 
agement alike,  all  suffering  in  the  con- 
sequences of  total  and  far-reaching  work 
stoppages. 

I  can  recall  several  years  ago — and  I 
remember  It  because  of  the  coincidence 
that  on  the  same  date  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Goldberg,  prior  to  the  time  that  he 
was  Mr.  Secretary  Goldberg,  and  when 
he  was  in  fact  the  general  counsel  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  both  stated  that  the  day 
of  the  paralysis  strike  as  an  economic 
weapon  in  America  was  past.  If  contem- 
porary collective  bargaining  techniques 
are  incapable  of  solving  present-day 
union-management  contract  delibera- 
tions without  insupportable  national 
cost,  then  it  is  time  to  search  for  a  new 
rule  of  law  to  provide  the  solution  for 
these  severe  industrial  controversies. 

While  President  Kennedy  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  arbitration  board  to 
attempt  to  resolve  the  Longshoremen's 
strike,  the  President  himself  admits  it 
Is  only  an  attempt  to  solve  this  one  strike. 
There  is  no  long-term,  or  permanent  an- 
swer to  the  ptu-alysis  strike  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  While  it  may  achieve 
positive  results  this  one  time,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  does,  the  newspaper  strike 
ccMitinues.  The  contract  d^iberations  in 
the  railroad  industry  are  just  around  the 
bend  and  missile  defense  contractors  are 
timilarly  confronted  with  approaching 
serious  contract  negotiations. 

Current  collective  bargaining  methods 
are  today  at  the  conference  table  prov- 
ing themselves  inadequate  to  cope  with 
Important  contract  negotiations. 

It  is,  furthermore,  sad  commentary  on 
American  collective  bargaining  to  note 
that  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  increasingly  utilized  as  the  cure- 
all  for  the  paralysis  strike.  This  is  not 
free  collective  bargaining  at  work,  it  is 
not  the  private  deliberations  that  have 
tmtil  now  admirably  pervaded  the  area 
of  contract  negotiations,  it  is  not  the 
impartial  rule  of  law  that  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  our  American  labor  move- 
ment. Rather  it  is  a  solution  by  Execu- 
tive flat,  coercion;  it  is  a  strike-to-strike 
reaction  to  the  intransigence  of  the  bar- 
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gaining  parties.    And  as  such,  this  an^ 
proach  to  serious  controversy  is  not  m^ 
disjointed  and  disorganized,  it  is  a  d^ 
gerous  and  only  temporary  alleviaUonof 
the  crippling  paralysis  strike. 

Because  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Speakpr 
and  due  to  my  sincere  belief  that  Amerk:« 
cannot  continue  to  undergo  the  dra^ir 
economic  dislocation  in  both  labor  knri 
mdustry  occasioned  by  such  strikes  l  am 
today  calling  upon  the  President  of  thp 
United  States  to  immediately  appoinr. 
National  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  in 
vestigate  without  delay  the  adequacy  of 
existing  law  and  coUective  bargaining 
techniques  and  the  means  to  restore  tlie 
benefits  of  free  collective  bargaining  to 
the  American  economy — divorced  from 
blighting  effects.  I  am  suggesting  tlmt 
the  President  appoint  to  this  Committee 
representatives  of  labor,  management 
government,  and  also,  essentially  repre ' 
sentatives  of  the  public  interest.  ' 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  establish 
this  Committee  with  an  urgency  of  pur 
pose  and  in  expectation  of  definitive  ac- 
tion to  resolve  the  growing  impasse  of 
labor  and  management  at  the  bargaining 
table.  Lasting  solution  to  the  nation2 
danger  of  paralysis  strikes  must  be  found 
before  we  are  confronted  with  another  of 
such  drastic  economic  loss  to  this  Nation 
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IMPROVING  METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwym] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  Uiis  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rap- 
id growth  of  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States  makes  it  increasingly  inj. 
portant  that  pubhc  planning  and  devel- 
opment within  these  areas  be  as  thor- 
ough and  well  coordinated  as  possible. 

To     facilitate    such    coordination to 

avoid  the  waste  of  resources,  loss  of  time, 
hitergovemmental  conflict,  and  other 
obstacles  which  lack  of  coordination 
breeds — I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion providing  for  review  of  Federal 
grant  applications  by  metropolitan 
planning  agencies.  This  modest  re- 
quirement will,  I  believe,  help  make  pos- 
sible the  more  effective  utilization  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  assistance  to  States 
and  communities. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  an  identical  bill  Is  also 
being  introduced  tcday  by  our  distln- 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  RAntsl,  who  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  solution  of  metro- 
politan area  problems  as  chairman  of 
the  housing  subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Conunittee. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
well  documented  by  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  on  "Goverrmiental 
Structure.  Organization,  and  Planning 
in  Metropolitan  Areas."  This  biU  is 
designed  to  implement  one  of  the  re- 
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port's  recommendations.  It  is  intended 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan plarming  agencies  and  to  provide 
through  them  an  effective  means  of  re- 
lating locally  initiated  programs  and 
projects  to  the  development  of  the 
metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  Federal 
grant  projects  in  the  past  have  been 
approved  and  completed  without  any 
reference  to  other  Federal.  State,  and 
local  protrrams  or  to  their  impact  on  the 
overall  metropolitan  region  they  are 
designed  to  serve. 

The  bill  provides.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
effective  July  1,  1965,  applications  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  hospital  con- 
struction, airport  construction,  water 
supply  facilities,  waste  treatment  works, 
urban  highways,  public  housing,  and  ur- 
ban renewal  be  reviewed  and  commented 
upon — but  not  necessarily  approved — 
by  an  official  metropolitan  planning 
agency  in  the  area  within  which  the  as- 
sistance is  to  be  used. 

This  requirement  would  in  no  way 
change  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws 
which  now  govern  such  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Rather,  it  would  -xssure  that 
consideration  is  given  by  the  agencies 
and  governments  concerned  to  the  need 
for  proper  coordination  of  interrelated 
development  programs  in  any  given  met- 
ropolitan area.  It  would  assure  that  the 
proper  interests  of  the  area  as  a  whole 
are  considered  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment underwrites,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  project  in  one  part -of  that  area. 

This  bill  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  11797)  which  I  introduced 
in  the  87th  Congress.  As  recommended 
by  the  Advisory  Commission,  it  was 
adopted  without  dissent  by  members 
representing  all  levels  of  government, 
Federal.  State,  and  local.  The  1962 
Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  formally  voted  to  support 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  as  did  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference.  The  American  Institute 
of  Planners,  as  well  as  other  public  and 
private  organizations,  political  scientists 
and  urban  planning  authorities  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  of  this  legislation. 
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MAINTENANCE   OP   EMPLOYMENT 
ACT    OF    1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  I  hope  might  offer 
some  help  toward  solving  part  of  the  un- 
employment problem  here  in  our  land 
caused  by  automation  and  mergers. 

It  is  a  bill  that  I  call  the  Maintenance 
of  Employment  Act  of  1963  and  it  offers 
an  incentive  or  financial  inducement  to 
all  employers  that  can  be  certified  as 
maintaining  their  employee  levels  at  the 
figures  of  July  1,  1962,  without  further 
•abatement  through  mechanization  or 
mergers.  This  financial  inducement 
would  be  through  cheaper  rates  of  in- 


terest on  borrowed  money  to  those  em- 
ployers with  enough  human  interest  to 
try  and  retain  their  employees  such  as 
locomotive  firemen  and  coal  mine  work- 
ers that  are  now  slated  to  become  victims 
of  "the  great  pagan  god  of  efficiency" 
unless  something  is  done. 

My  approach  is  through  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  banking  laws 
and  my  bill  would  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  one  on  which  I  am  serv- 
in[T.  If  this  is  not  the  right  approach 
or  the  best  approach,  then  a  study  should 
be  made  by  Congress  looking  toward  a 
.•solution  of  this  immense  problem  that 
is  caused  by  our  modern  all-out  worship 
of  an  efficiency  that  constantly  destroys 
human  values. 

I  hope  many  Members  of  Congress  will 
study  my  bilHind  will  become  concerned 
about  one  iif- the  greatest  problems  of 
1963.  the  displacement  of  human  beings 
by  metal  machines  and  maneuvering 
men.    . 


ACQUISITION    OF    VETERANS    HOS- 
PITALS IN  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  four  mod- 
ern, efficient,  and  practically  new  hos- 
pitals in  eastern  Kentucky  at  Hazard, 
McDowell,  Middlesboro,  and  Whitesburg 
which  are  now  up  for  sale.  Only  one  of 
them  is  in  my  own  congressional  district, 
but  all  of  them  are  in  very  strategic 
places  to  serve  many  war  veterans  in 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee  areas. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  has  been  making 
some  plans  to  increase  its  hospital  beds 
in  Kentucky,  and  I  suppose  this  is  also 
true  in  the  other  States  mentioned. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress directing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  negotiate  a  procurement 
of  these  very  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of 
our  veterans  needing  medical  and  hos- 
pital care.  This  would  be  an  efficient 
way  to  take  care  of  a  great  need  for  more 
hospital  facihties,  particularly  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  many  of  our  vet- 
eraris  are  unable  to  meet  hospital  and 
doctor  bills.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  do  more  good  among  people  of 
greatest  need  than  a  medicare  law,  and 
I  hope  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
will  give  it  suitable  attention  and  rec- 
ommend it  for  passage.  It  would  hardly 
cost  a  fractional  part  of  what  will  be 
spent  on  foreign  aid  this  year,  yet  the 
small  cost  of  it  would  all  be  upon  Amer- 
ican aid  for  American  patriots. 


MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR 
THE  AGED 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  proposal,  H.R.  388.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a 
tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  health  in- 
surance for  persons  65  years  of  age  or 
ovor.  This  bill  is  an  amended  version  of 
the  proposal  which  I  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  that  these 
revisions  will  be  looked  upon  a.s  desi.-able 
improvements. 

It  is  true  that  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provide  a 
tax  deduction  available  to  the  elderly 
for  the  cost  of  health  insurance,  but  let 
me  explain  briefly  why  it  is  necessary  to 
amend  the  code  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
tax  credit  rather  than  a  deduction  from 
reportable  income. 

The  benefit  provided  by  present  pro- 
visions of  the  code  vary  greatly  from  one 
taxpayer  to  another,  depending  on  the 
income  tax  bracket  of  the  taxpayer  en- 
titled to  the  deduction.  For  instance, 
an  elderly  person  in  a  very  high  income 
tax  bracket  is  in  a  position  to  charge  off 
most  of  the  premium  he  pays,  and,  sim- 
ilarly, a  son  in  a  relatively  high  income 
tax  bracket  actually  may  pay  only  a 
small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  protection 
on  a  dependent  parent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  afford- 
ed by  a  tax  deduction  may  be  relatively 
small,  possibly  only  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  protection  if  the  taxpayer 
is  in  a  low  income  tax  bracket.  Since 
the  elderly  individuals  who  need  assist- 
ance in  meeting  their  medical  and  hos- 
pital needs  are  in  the  low  tax  brackets 
or  pay  no  income  tax  at  all,  it  would 
appear  that  the  present  tax-deduction 
method  works  in  the  wrong  direction  in 
that  it  is  of  most  help  to  those  who  are 
best  able  to  provide  their  own  coverage. 

Recognizing  the  need  which  exists  for 
reducing  the  burden  of  health  costs 
which  so  often  falls  upon  mtuiy  of  our 
Nation's  older  citizens,  and  noting  the 
inadequacy  of  present  medical  deduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  I  am  offering  my  tax  credit  plan 
to  stimulate  voluntary  health  insurance 
coverage  of  the  Nation's  aged  popula- 
tion. 

The  tax  credit  principle  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  plan  embodied  in  my  pro- 
posal. Under  terms  of  my  bill,  H.R.  388, 
premiums  up  to  $150  paid  for  a  health 
insurance  policy  for  an  elderly  person 
could  be  taken  as  a  credit  on  the  income 
tax  of  the  person  paying  the  premium. 
In  the  event  the  elderly  person  does  not 
have  a  tax  of  that  amount,  he  would  be 
issued  a  Treasury  certificate  which  could 
be  used  to  purchase  appropriate  insur- 
ance coverage.  The  tax  credit  would 
also  be  available  to  a  close  relative  who 
might  purchase  the  insurance  coverage 
for  a  dependent  elderly  person. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  would  place  an 
Income  limitation  on  the  availability  of 
the  tax  credit.  Application  of  the  plan 
would  be  restricted  to  the  elderly  citi- 
zen whose  annual  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed $4,000  or  $8,000  in  combined  income 
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with  hia  spouse  in  the  last  taxable  year. 
These  limits  will  eliminate  from  cover- 
age about  2.5  million  persons  whose 
incomes  exceed  the  stated  amounts.  The 
savings  realized  by  limiting  the  plan  to 
those  of  lower  incomes  makes  it  possible 
to  increase  the  tax  credit  per  individual 
to  $150  from  the  $125  figure  which  would 
have  been  available  under  the  proposal 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
Benefit  standards  are  set  forth  in  the 
bill  spelling  out  the  minimum  coverages 
of  health  insurance  which  would  be  cer- 
tified as  acceptable  imder  the  plan.  The 
policy  must  be  of  a  noncancellable  na- 
ture, and  must  provide  protection  with- 
out regard  to  any  preexisting  health 
condition.  Hospital  room  and  board 
would  be  covered  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
hospital's  customary  charges  for  semi- 
private  accommodations  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  90  days  in  any  1  calendar  year. 
This  plan  will  cover  both  hospital  and 
medical  and  would  provide  for  payment 
of  $5  for  each  doctor  call  up  to  $75  in 
any  1  year. 

The  problem  of  medical  and  hospital 
costs  for  our  elderly  citizens  is  a  very 
real  one;  and  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  it  is  found  necessary  to 
provide  a  7 -percent  investment  credit  for 
large  corporations  in  order  to  get  our 
country  moving  again,  then  it  would  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course  that  our  needy 
old  folks  should  merit  consideration  of 
their  just  requirements.  In  our  haste  to 
move,  let  us  not  leave  our  elder  citizens 
behind.  They  have  made  great  invest- 
ments in  our  Nation's  strength  and  pros- 
perity, so  let  us  recognize  their  contribu- 
tion with  credit  for  what  they  have 
done. 

And  let  us  not  discriminate  against 
any  of  our  aged  by  limiting  any  health 
plan  to  those  who  are  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits.  The  plan  I  am  offering 
would  afford  help  to  those  who  need  the 
help — it  would  include  those  who  do  not 
even  have  the  benefit  of  social  security 
payments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social 
security  approach  would  provide  bene- 
fits regardless  of  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
dividual while  ignoring  several  million 
needy  citizens  who  do  not  have  social 
security  coverage. 


RESERVE  OFFICER  TRAINING 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

.from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Keith]   may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense proposes  to  curtail  its  Reserve 
officer  training  in  the  schools  and,  at 
a  saving  of  $5  million,  eliminate  entire- 
ly the  voluntary  high  school  ROTC 
program. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked 
at  the  suggestion.  Clearly,  if  there  ever 
was  one.  this  is  a  case  of  being  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  We  spend  bil- 
lions upon  incomprehensible  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  on  unmanned,  auto- 


mated, inhuman  instruments  of  whole- 
sale death  and  destruction.  Yet  some- 
one feels  compelled  to  economize  when 
it  comes  to  a  time-honored  program  that 
not  only  gives  this  Nation  a  leadership 
Reserve  in  times  of  need,  but  which 
teaches  our  young  men  invaluable  les- 
sons of  patriotism,  discipline,  and  a 
sense  of  personal  achievement  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  written  Secretary  McNamara 
protesting  this  proposal,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  urge  that 
they  join  in  this  protest.  In  this  regard, 
I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to  rej>ort  at 
this  point  that  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
already  been  requested. 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  the  Congress 
must  cut  needless  Government  spend- 
ing wherever  possible.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  if  there  is  to  be  a  tax  cut. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  very  often 
seems  that  the  more  questionable  proj- 
ects of  Government  are  the  last  to  go. 
while  some  of  our  most  cherished  in- 
stitutions are  razed  in  the  name  of 
economy. 

New  Bedford  High  School,  the  largest 
high  school  in  my  district,  has  had  an 
ROTC  unit  since  World  War  I  and.  be- 
fore that,  a  cadet  corps  dating  back  to 
the  1880's.  High  School  Principal 
John  F.  Gracia  and  Principal  Emeritus 
Allison  R.  Dorman  are  two  of  those  who 
have  written  to  me  in  opposition  to  the 
Defense  Department  proposal.  New 
Bedford  has  found  the  ROTC  program  a 
most  important  part  of  the  curriculum 
over  the  years.  In  fact,  15  years  ago 
the  program  was  considered  so  worth- 
while that  the  entire  ROTC  schedule 
was  incorporated  within  the  schoolday, 
so  that  now  New  Bedford  cadets  have 
three  periods  of  classroom  instruction 
and  two  drill  periods  each  week.  During 
the  winter  the  drill  periods  are  used  for 
physical  training. 

Principal  Gracia  has  asked  how  we 
can  justify  the  abandonment  of  such  an 
important  program  for  youth.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  his  letter: 

In  these  trying  times  In  which  we  live 
and  In  which  we  are  all  endeavoring  to  train 
oiir  youth  to  become  loyal  Americans,  It 
Is  difficult  to  understand  and  certainly  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  them  that  ROTC,  which 
teaches  them  citizenship,  leadership,  loyalty, 
responsibility,  and  love  of  country.  Is  to  be 
scrapped  to  save  *5  million  in  a  proposed 
military  budget  of  $50  billion— to  say  nothing 
of  the  approximate  $4  blHion  proposed  for 
foreign  aid. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  volun- 
tary high  school  ROTC  program  that 
merit  consideration,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  physical  training,  which 
has  been  stressed,  of  course,  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  many  occasions.  Another 
example  of  the  general  worth  of  the 
program  is  the  fact  that  in  order  for  a 
boy  to  earn  his  commission  he  not  only 
has  to  meet  military  requirements  but 
has  to  earn  community  service  points 
as  well.  This,  like  many  of  the  benefits 
of  the  program,  is  not  always  apparent 
at  first  glance  and  certainly  the  dollar 
value  is  a  hard  thing   to  pin  down. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
quoted  as  indicating  that  there  is  no  real 
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mmtary  value  to  the  high  school  nr,^ 
gram.  I  would  disagree  with  this  statT 
ment  very  strongly.  The  fact  Is  that  thi 
program  has  a  true  national  value  and  i? 
would  be  very  regrettable  if  it  were  aban 
doned  at  a  time  when  there  is  such  ^ 
great  need  for  the  type  of  training  it  t 
now  providing  our  youth  in  some  asn 
hiah  schools  throughout  the  land  t 
hope  and  trust  that  the  House  ArinJ 
Services  Committee  wiU  recommend  tn 
the  Congress— and  that  the  Congre^ 
will,  in  turn,  advise  the  Secretary  If 
Defense— to  retain  or.  better  still 
strengthen  this  worthy  program 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY  DONA-HON 
PROGRAM 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebra5ka<[Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  th* 
Record.  "^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  today  to  extend 
the  personal  property  donation  program 
to  certain  recreation  agencies.  These  in- 
clude State  and  local  park,  recreation 
and  public  monument  agencies,  as  well 
as  fish  and  wildlife  agencies.  To  be 
eligible  they  must  be  public,  tax-sup- 
ported activities. 

Such  agencies  presently  have  the  right 
along  with  many  other  activities,  to  ac- 
quire  real  property  when  surplus  to  Fed- 
eral needs.  Price  of  such  real  property 
is  determined  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case. 

This  bill  would  extend  to  recreation- 
type  public  agencies  the  additional  right 
to  receive  surplus  Federal  personal  prop- 
erty. It  is  sought  by  various  agencies 
and  groups,  including  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  pointed  out  that 
our  recreation  facilities  are  already  over- 
crowded.   He  added: 

If  we  do  not  plan  today  for  the  future 
growth  of  these  and  other  great  natural  as- 
sets—not only  parks  and  forests  but  wild- 
life and  wilderness  preserves,  and  water  proj- 
ects of  all  kinds — our  children  and  their 
children  will  be  poorer  In  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

At  present  only  education,  public 
health,  and  civil  defense  agencies  are 
eligible  for  personal  property.  I  urge 
that  recreation  agencies  be  considered 
for  inclusion  in  the  personal  property 
program. 
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FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  the  87th  Congress 


I  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  tx)  problems  that  exist  within  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to  breakdown 
in  that  Agency's  air  route  traffic  controls, 
and  to  what  I  consider  delinquencies  on 
the  part  of  the  PAA  Administrator,  Mr. 
Najeeb  Halaby. 

Mr.  Halaby  and  I  have  had  some 
rather  heated  exchanges  in  the  past  year. 
This  is  perhaps  unfortunate  since  it  has 
led  some  to  believe  that  our  differences 
are  merely  personal  in  nature.  This  Is 
not  the  case,  as  I  have  tried  to  document 
in  over  a  dozen  extensions  of  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

Since  we  adjourned  the  87th  Congress, 
I  find,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  found,  that 
theie  is  a  growing  concern  over  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  air  safety  systems  and 
over  the  Agency  that  is  responsible  for 
them.  This  concern  has  been  registered 
from  several  quarters  and  I  propose  that 
we  should  examine  these  during  this 
session. 

Yesterday  there  came  to  the  news- 
stands the  January  19,  1963,  edition  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  This  re- 
spected journal  has  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge been  characterized  as  wild-eyed  or 
irresponsible  in  its  editorial  opinions. 
Therefore,  when  this  journal  speaks  edi- 
torially about  the  delinquencies  of  Mr. 
Najeeb  Halaby.  it  should  be  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  Wlien 
the  Post  says.  "The  PAA's  Administra- 
tor. Najeeb  Halaby.  has  sounded  off  be- 
fore without  knowing  the  facts,"  I,  of 
course,  welcome  this  further  support  for 
a  viewpoint  I  have  repeatedly  urged  m 
this  House. 

So  that  you  might  have  all  of  this  edi- 
torial comment  before  you,  I  am  here- 
with submitting  for  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial in  full: 

We  Need   More  Safety   im   the   Air 

A  huge  jet  crrtshed  Into  Jamaica  Bay, 
carr>-ing  95  people  to  their  death.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  under  its  statutory  au- 
thority, launched  a  long  and  arduous  inves- 
tigation. The  tortuous  Investigative  trail 
traced  by  Trevor  Armbrlster  led  at  length  to 
the  Eclipse-Pioneer  Division  of  the  Bendlx 
Corp.  In  Tetcrboro.  N.J.,  after  CABs  Wesley 
Cowan  had  detected  telltale  tweezer  marks  on 
the  sleeving  and  wires  of  a  gadget  called  a 
servo,  precisely  like  the  marks  on  the  wiring 
of  the  ill-fated  flight  1. 

Conforming  to  requiremenUs,  the  CAB  re- 
layed Cowan's  findings  to  tlie  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  which  sent  messages  to  carriers 
operating  707s,  suggesting  that  neither  the 
yaw  damper  nor  the  automatic  pilot  be  used 
below  5.000  feet  until  more  conclusive  In- 
formation could  be  obtained.  Incredibly  the 
PAA,  after  testing  a  different  type  aircraft — 
the  720 — subsequently  decided  that  the  dam- 
aged wires  were  not  significant. 

The  public  is  constantly  told  that  air 
travel  Is  as  safe  as  driving  a  car  down  the 
street.  Statistics  are  dredged  up  In  droves 
to  prove  the  point.  All  things  considered, 
air  travel  is  remarkably  safe.  But  the  point 
Is  irrelevant  to  the  fate  of  flight  1.  The  95 
people  who  died  In  the  mudflats  of  Jamaica 
Bay  will  not  be  helped  by  all  the  flight- 
safety  statistics  or  all  the  safe  arrivals  and 
departures  in  the  world.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  no  one  shall  die  need- 
lessly. 

The  failure  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
carrier  to  discover  the  defective  servo  la  re- 
grettable. The  servo  unit  never  should  have 
left  the  Bendlx  plant.  Once  it  was  Installed 
In  the  707.  It  should  have  been  detected  by 
the  carrier.    Admiral  Rlckover  has  indicated 


a  shocking  statistic.  "About  10  percent  of 
commercial  airplane  accidents."  he  says,  "are 
traceable  to  f>oor  quality  control  during 
maintenance."  There  is  no  excuse  for  this 
kind  of  shoddy  maintenance. 

Once  the  American  707  had  crashed  Into 
Jamaica  Bay.  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
should  have  done  everything  In  Its  power  to 
facilitate  the  Investigation.  Instead  of  Issu- 
ing premature  and  Ill-informed  statements 
about  the  cause  of  the  crash  and  refusing 
to  require  a  mandatory  check  on  servo  units. 
The  FAA's  Administrator.  Najeeb  Halaby.  has 
sounded  off  before  without  knowing  the 
facts. 

Trevor  Armbrister's  visit  to  the  tower  at 
Chicago's  O'Hare  International  Airport,  the 
Nation's  busiest  airport,  points  up  another 
major  problem  of  U.S.  aviation.  The  men  in 
the  crucial  traffic-control  posts  at  major  U.S. 
airports  work  under  incredible  pressure — 
pressure  that  sooner  or  later  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce mistakes,  simply  because  men  are 
liuman. 

Yet  anyone  who  asks  the  FAA  about  the 
pressure  on  traffic-control  personnel  Is 
blandly  told  that  the  F.^A  Is  aware  of  the 
problem  and  it  has  evolved  a  system  of 
switching  key  personnel  every  2  or  3  hours  to 
posts  where  the  pressure  Is  not  so  Intense. 
In  theory  this  sounds  good,  but  It  Is  far 
from  actual  practice.  The  FAA  is  sincere  in 
Its  concern,  but  directives  are  issued  and 
little  or  nothing  ever  comes  of  them. 
Switching  occurs  today  In  some  pressure 
posts,  but  it  Is  haphazard  and  unscheduled. 
At  Washington  National  Airport,  right  under 
the  FAA's  nose,  traffic-control  personnel  work 
8-hour  stretches.  Half  the  time  they  eat 
their  sandwiches  on  the  Job.  There  is  no 
lunch  break  for  traffic-control  personnel  ex- 
cept on  an  erratic  basis  when  traffic  Is  light. 
No  one  should  work  8  hours  In  such  a  post 
without  a  break. 

In  a  celebrated  incident  last  year  a  traffic 
controller  at  Washington  National  Airport 
made  a  mistake  that  might  esislly  have 
caused  a  major  disaster.  He  did  not  make  a 
note  of  an  altitude  change.  As  a  result,  for 
42  minutes  two  aircraft  were  clrcUng  in  the 
same  flight  path  at  the  same  altitude  over 
Springfield,  Va.  The  controller,  who  was 
handling  nine  aircraft  at  the  time  and  who 
had  worked  for  9  years  without  making  a 
mistake,  was  blamed  and  was  removed  to  a 
less  active  post. 

It  might  have  been  more  relevant  to  blame 
the  system.  There  Is  hardly  a  man  In  the 
world  who  will  not  make  one  mistake  In  9 
years,  especially  If  he  works  under  heavy 
pressure.  The  real  problems  of  traffic  con- 
trol are  the  need  for  more  precision  instru- 
ments and  the  assignment  of  greater  num- 
bers of  qualified  personnel  to  traffic-control 
towers  and  centers.  Idlewlld  Airport,  for  ex- 
ample, is  supposed  to  have  51  Journeymen 
controllers,  but  In  actuality  it  has  only  half 
that  number.  Important  radar  handoff 
posts  at  many  of  our  airports  are  tendered  by 
per.sonnel  who  diuble  In  other  Jobs. 

Mr.  Halaby  likes  to  boast  to  Congress  that 
he  has  cut  FAA  personnel.  He  has  been 
known  to  walk  into  a  traffic-control  "center 
and  announce  with  a  sweeping  gesture  to  the 
men  who  worked  there,  "Some  of  you  wont 
be  here  the  next  time  I  come,"  leaving  a 
badly  shattered  staff  In  his  wake.  Economy 
Is  a  virtue  if  wisely  achieved,  but  the  real 
problem,  as  con'^estion  around  our  big  air- 
ports approaches  the  saturation  point.  Is  not 
to  save  money  but  to  save  lives.  What  we 
need  is  bolder  and  more  effective  leadership 
to  see  to  It  that  we  have  the  personnel  and 
the  precision  equipment  demanded  by  the 
times. 


SOVIET   STRATEGY   ON   THE    HIGH 
SEAS — GRAB  FOR  NARROW  WATERS 

Mr.    TAYLOR.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Permsylvanla  fMr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  my  studies  of  the  problems  of 
the  Caribbean,  in  which  the  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  a  key  element,  I 
have  long  been  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  efforts  to  wrest  jurisdiction  of  that 
waterway  from  the  United  States  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  movements 
to  gain  dominion  over  other  strategic 
water  routes. 

An  informative  article  on  this  subject 
by  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired,  which  was  published 
in  the  December  21.  1962.  issue  of  Life,  is 
commended  for  reading  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  CoTigi-ess  and  by  those  officials 
in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  safeguarding 
of  the  vital  interests  of  our  country. 

The  article  follows: 
New  Sovitt  Strategy  of  the  High  Seas  .  The 
Crab    for   Narrow    Waters 

(By  James  D.  Kittle') 

The  sea.  beautiful  and  rich  and  useful.  Is 
also  a  source  of  danger.  For  the  moment,  at 
least,  the  great  powers  seem  to  have  stopped 
fighting  bloody  battles  on  her  surface  with 
shells  or  even  torpedoes.  And  the  advent  of 
long-range  nuclear  bombers  and  18,000-mile- 
per-hour  missiles  flashing  through  space  has 
diverted  attention  from  the  sea  as  a  major 
battlefield  In  the  classic  sense.  But  the 
ocean  remains  a  crucial  factor  In  the'defense 
of  any  nation  whose  shores  are  lapped  by 
salty  water. 

The  United  States  knows  this  well  and  has 
proved  It  with  its  fleet  of  Polaris  submarines 
roaming  the  world  with  a  nuclear  deterrent 
that  the  enemy  cannot  keep  In  sight.  The 
use  of  naval  power  to  blockade  Cuba  and 
force  the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  missiles  is  an 
Immediate  case  In  point. 

But  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  and  omi- 
nously clear  that  it  is  that  old  landlubber,  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  Is  now  making  the  great- 
est strides  In  conquering  the  sea  and  that  she 
Is  setting  out.  with  tremendous  energy  and 
characteristic  cunning,  to  turn  It  to  her  own 
use. 

There  Is  one  shrewd  project  in  particular 
which  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  pressing  ahead 
on.  This,  as  the  map  above  shows,  Involves 
a  long-range  scheme  to  gain  control  over  the 
narrow  waters  of  the  world — that  Is,  the  key 
strategic  corridors  of  the  sea  through  which 
much  of  the  world's  shipping  must  pass. 
Some  of  the  Soviet  moves  along  this  line  are 
on  the  siu-face  and  already  obvious.  Other 
moves  are  more  subtile  and  still  Inconclusive. 
If  the  scheme  Is  carried  out  to  Its  logical 
conclusions,  it  would  provide  a  major  eco- 
nomic and  military  threat  to  the  West. 

But  to  understand  more  fully  what  it  Is  the 
Russians  are  up  to  here.  It  Is  necessary  first 
to  review  their  other  significant  seagoing 
activities. 

In  the  last  decade,  huge  fleets  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  fishing  trawlers  have  broken  away 
from  the  home  coasts  and  made  themselves 
at  home  off  Cape  Cod.  Newfoundland,  Alaska, 
Prance,  and  Scotland.    Just  last  month  the 


'  General  Hittle,  now  director  for  National 
Security  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  In  Washington,  served  dur- 
ing his  distinguished  Marine  Corps  cf.reer 
on  U-S.  battleships,  with  troops  on  Iwo  Jlma. 
He  Is  an  experienced  analyst  of  global  mili- 
tary developments. 
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Ooart  Guard  had  to  cha«e  Soviet  trawlers  out 
of  U.S.  terrltortal  waters  near  Provlncetown, 
Mass.    And  they  so  cluttered  up  the  narrow 
French    waters    with    their    nets    that    the 
Prench  flahing  fleet  went  home  in  disgust. 
The  trawlers  do  engage  In  fishing  but  they 
also  have  another  big  mission.     Their  masts 
are    cluttered    with    high-grade    electronics 
gear  which  allows  them  to  double  as  com- 
munications ships  and  military  Intelligence 
centers.     Russia's   Interest   In    the  sea  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  in   the  past  25  years 
she  has  risen  from  22d  place  In  world  trade 
to   6th.      In   the   last   4   years   alone  she   has 
increased  her  merchant  fleets  capacity  from 
2.7  to  3.4  million  gross  tons.     And  to  break 
the  ice  which  used  to  keep  her  ships  land- 
locked during  the  long  Russian  winter,  she 
has  constructed  a  modern  fleet  of  Icebreak- 
er's— at  least  one  of  them  nuclear-powered 

that  Insures  year-round  sailing. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
centrated on  their  navy.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  Russia  did  not  even  rank 
among  the  great  nations  in  naval  power. 
Now  she  is  second,  having  passed  even  Qreat 
Britain.  The  backbone  of  the  young  and 
therefore  up-to-date  force  is  a  fleet  of  nearly 
500  submarines.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Nazi  Germany  chopped  up  allied  convoys 
and  almost  cleared  the  seas  with  a  starting 
force  of  only  57  U-boats,  the  Soviet  figure 
is  all  the  more  formidable. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  Soviet  Navy  than 
Its  subs.  Though  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
sneered  that  surface  vessels  are  obsolete,  he 
still  maintains  a  fleet  of  modern  cruisers  and 
destroyers  and  goes  on  building  more.  And 
he  Is  outfitting  many  of  these  with  guided 
missiles  to  Increase  their  firepower. 

So  much  lor  the  evidence.  What  will 
Russia  do  with  all  this  seapower?  What  are 
her  Intentions? 

Two  major  patterns  emerge.    One  Is  simple 
and    easy   to   see    because   Khrushchev   has 
stated  it  loud  and  clear.     Speaking  to  an 
American  visitor  In   1957,  he  said.  "We  de- 
clare war  on  you— excuse  me  for  using  such 
an  expression — In  the  peaceful  field  of  trade." 
That  Is  what  all  the  merchant  ships  are  for, 
to  carry  Soviet  goods,  machinery,  building 
materials— and  ideas— to  all  corners  of  the 
world   where    only   ships   could   do   the   Job 
so  economically.    To  Africa,  to  South  Amer- 
ica, to  Japan,  to  Western  Europe,  to  places 
where   the  United  States  herself  is  so  de- 
pendent on  trade  for  her  own  welfare.    The 
Soviet  Union  Is  of  necessity  becoming  a  great 
seapower   because   Soviet   landpower,   which 
stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  has 
almost  reached  its  geographic  limits.     Any 
moves  the  Russians  now  wish  to  make  to 
extend   their  Influence   to  other   continents 
must  depend  on  seapower. 

Ominous  as  It  Is,  this  pattern  Is  ostensibly 
peaceful,  and  It  Is  a  logical  development  of 
Soviet  growth  which  can  be  matched  by 
strong  economic  compeUtlon.  But  It  is  the 
second  pattern  which  is  the  most  worrisome, 
simply  because  It  Is  still  rather  ghostly,  full 
of  mystery  and  Incompleted  moves,  and  rife 
with  the  possibility  of  military,  rather  than 
economic,  conflict.  This  is  the  narrow-water 
pattern  which  Is  Illustrated  with  the  map  on 
page  83   (not  printed  in  Record). 

The  Soviets  are  using  the  sea  in  the  same 

way  they  use  every  other  form  of  activity 

as  a  chessboard  on  which  they  can  try  to 
checkmate  or  outmaneuver  the  opposition 
as  they  themselves  move  forward.  And,  like 
good  chess  players,  they  are  preparing 'each 
move  with  patience  and  foresight,  willing  to 
lose  now  for  later  gain. 

The  "narrow  water"  thesis  Is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  Soviet  moves  so  far.  It  goes  like 
this:  The  seas  are  vast,  but  for  reasons  of 
economy,  geography,  and  navigational  con- 
venience, seagoing  trade  has  settled  down 
over  the  centuries  along  certain  routes  The 
Nazis  knew  this  well  and  piled  along  under 
these  routes  with  their  U-boats.    At  elx  key 
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geographic  spots  around  the  world  these 
routes  come  together.  To  avoid  long  time- 
consuming  and  fuel-consuming  passages 
around  huge  land  masses  like  Africa  or  South 
America,  commerce  is  funneled  through 
channels  of  water  so  narrow  that  sometimes 
not  even  two  ships  can  pass.  These  six  points 
of  narrow  water  are  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Skagerrak  leading  out 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Dardanelles  leading  out 
of  the  Black  Sea.  «"'»  uuw 

The  last  two  points  are  not  In  the  same 
category  with  the  others  as  highways  of 
world  commerce.  Both  the  Baltic  and  the 
Biack  Sea  are  virtually  Soviet  lakes  and  the 
pos.?ibility  here  is  that  it  Ls  Russian  fleets 
that  could  be  bottled  up  to  prevent  them 
from  emerging  into  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Mediterranean.  But  In  each  of  the  other 
four  potential  bottlenecks,  the  Russians  are 
carrying  o\it  a  series  of  moves  which  are  so 
con.sistent  In  style  and  content  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  mere  coin- 
cidence. 

Take  the  Suez.  Egypt's  Nasser  now  con- 
trols the  canal.  Nasser  has  accepted  not 
only  tremendous  amounts  of  aid  from  the 
Russians  to  help  him  build  his  big  Aswan 
Dam  and  handle  his  Soviet  Migs  and  other 
military  purchases,  but  he  hfts  also  accepted 
a  Soviet  gift  of  several  Ru.sslan  submarines 
To  help  him  run  them,  the  Russians  of 
course,  send  In  Soviet  sub  experts  and  spare 
parts.  This  gives  the  Russians— for  the  time 
being,  at  least — effective  control  over  the 
subs.  They  thus  have  a  cadre  on  hand  for 
an  underwater  buildup  of  their  own  which 
could  be  used  in  the  future  to  .seal  off  the 
canal  or  make  its  use  impractical  for  anyone 
but  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends. 

Just  In  case  this  Is  not  enough  to  effec- 
tively cut  off  traffic  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  then  on  to  the 
Pacific,  the  Russians  are  wedging  in  at  the 
narrows  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea. 
to  the  south  of  the  Suez,  where  they  spent 
3  years  building  a  new  port  at  Hodelda  on 
the  coast  of  Yemen.  From  the  way  things 
have  been  developing  in  Yemen,  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  neat  package  deal.  Yemen 
got  a  fine  port  right  on  the  narrow  water- 
way, tons  of  new  military  equipment  which 
was  landed  there  even  before  the  port  was 
completed— and  a  revolution  last  September 
that  overthrew  the  monarchy  and  seriously 
threatened  the  status  quo  in  the  neighboring 
oil-rich  land  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Russians  have  also  been   busy  at  the 
other     end     of     the     Mediterranean,     where 
Britain'^ Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  guarded  the 
w^esterfi   gate   to  that  huge  Inland   sea  for 
centuries.     Here,  so  long  as  Gibraltar  stands 
on   one  side   of   the   bottleneck,   the   Soviets 
cannot  at  present  plug  up  or  cork  the  pas- 
sage.    But    by    establishing    a    commanding 
military  position   on   the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  corridor,  they  could  at  least  Imperil 
Its  free  use  in  the  future.     And  this  is  ex- 
actly what  they  are  doing.     As   the  United 
States  moves  Its  own  bases  out  of  Morocco 
under  Moroccan  pressure,  the  Soviets  have 
already  delivered  Mlgs.  light  arms,  military 
vehicles,  thousands  of  tons  of  ammunition— 
and  are  negotiating  to  build  a  new  shipyard 
for  Tanglers   along  with  a   sub   base  at  Al- 
hucemas  Bay  Just  100  miles  southeast  of  Gi- 
braltar and  150  miles  from  the  big  U.S.  naval 
base  at  Rota,  Spain.     The  Algerian  revolu- 
tion is  already  clearing  the  French  from  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Since  Soviet  naval  Intrusion  Into  the 
Mediterranean  would  dangerously  expose  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  strength  In  Europe 
the  whole  scheme  is  so  logical  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  either  doing  all  this  according  to  a 
deliberate  plan  or  they  have  accidentally 
sttmibled  across  a  most  astute  strategic  gam- 
bit. We  should  know  by  now.  however,  that 
the  Soviets  seldom  do  anything  by  accident. 
Some  military  observers  have  been  heard  to 
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scoff  at  this  thesis  on  the  grounds  thai  «o 
power  moves  of  this  kind  ^e  so  c^nveit^n^:^ 
and  old-fashioned  in  this  nuclSr  age  S^ 
the  Russians  could  not  possibly  be  co^iS* 
ing    them.     "Let    them    try    to   seal   oS  th" 
Med.       the  answer  goes,  "and  we'll  I.)tK 
blast  them  out  of  the  water  or  turn  omV^ 
siles   loose   on   Moscow."     The    answe^li^; 
the  recent  Cuban  adventure  bears  It  out    . 
that  the  Russians  are  sticking  to  their  sti^H 
ard  doctrine  of  making  zigzag  moves  to  ad" 
vance  wherever  possible,  withdraw  when  th- 
are    chalienRed    and    always    avoid    a   mlw 
military  collision.  major 

The   grab   for    the   narrow   waters  fltK  in 
with  this  doctrine  because  It  does  nor  in 
volve  a  single  overt  move  of  war.  but  con 
si.sts  simply  of  keeping  on  the  move  and  „" 
ploltin-    all    political    and    strategic    oDo^r" 
tunitics  that  come  along.  ^^^' 

Cuba,  of  course,  is  another  example  of 
the  same  pattern  being  applied  Her/ 
whether  they  have  missiles  and  bombers  on 
hand  or  not,  the  Russians  are  usine  th^ 
s.ime  combination  of  economic  penetratl^ 
new  shipyards,  fishing  fleets  and  naval  oreg' 
ence  (there  was  a  buildup  of  Soviet  subs  in 
the  Caribbean  during  the  blockade)  to  eet 
themselves  positioned  strategically  near  an 
other  valuable  piece  of  narrow  water  the 
Panama  Canal.  A  naval  base  in  Cuba  could 
also  help  guard  their  routes  to  other  Utin 
American  countries  as  well  and  bring  to  an 
end  the  historic  U.S.  domination  of  the 
Caribbean.  The  important  point  of  thu 
thesis  Is  not  that  the  Russians  will  neces 
sarily  try  to  wage  a  hot  war  over  any  of 
these  pressure  points,  but  that  by  planting 
themselves  on  these  narrow  corridors  they 
gain  a  tremendous  advantage  they  never  had 
before. 

One  of  the  most  important  campaigns  of 
all  in  this  shadowy  pattern  is  aimed  at  con- 
trolling the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  long  nar- 
row passage  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  oceans  and  one  of  the  great  water- 
ways of  the  world. 

Communist  armies  and  guerrillas  are  hard 
at  work  trying  to  capture  southeast  Asia  In 
order  to  grab  off  the  rich  rice  bowl  and  en- 
circle India  from  the  east.    There  is  also  an- 
other   target— Singapore,    one    of    the   best- 
posltjoned  naval  bases  In  the  world.     There 
is  already  a  power  vacuum  In  this  area  be- 
tween  Singapore   and   Suez  because  of  the 
virtual  disappearance  since  World  War  n  of 
British  seapower  In  the  Indian  Ocean.    This 
absence  of  naval  force  helps  explain  the  flow 
of    Communist    power    into   southeast   Asia, 
and  whichever  nation  fills  this  vacuum  could 
easily  dominate  the  entire  area.     The  Rus- 
sians are  already  at  work  In  Indonesia,  that 
vast  archipelago   which   stretches   from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  past  Singapore  to  the  waters 
of     northern     Australia.     Indonesia's     boss. 
Sukarno,  is  a  power-hungry  man  who  likes 
to  play  with  ships,  so  the  Kremlin  has  given 
him  four  Soviet  destroyers,  eight  large  and 
modern  patrol  ships,  a  cruiser  and  two  of  Its 
long-range  "W'-class  submarines.     Whether 
Sukarno  ever  uses  this  navy  in  battle  or  not. 
all    of  his   threatened   neighbors    know  the 
ships  are  there,  and  they  also  know  who  con- 
trols them.    The  Russians  have  thus  set  up 
a  strong  naval  position  In  the  area  by  proxy— 
with  Indonesian  crews  and  flags  on  the  ships. 
In  a  cold  war  like  this,  the  psychological  ad- 
vantage of  a  bold  move  such  as  this  is  enough 
to  embolden  our  enemies  and  discourage  our 
friends.     The  sea  Is.  as  always,  an  Integral 
part  of  our  defenses  against  the  spread  of 
communism,   and   It  Is  still  a  likely  battle- 
field, whether  cold  or  hot. 

At  a  NATO  meeting  In  Paris  last  month, 
Vice  Adm.  Richard  M.  Smeeton.  of  the  Royal 
British  Navy,  who  is  NATO  deputy  supreme 
allied  commander.  Atlantic,  warned  the  dele- 
gates what  the  Russians  were  up  to.  The 
Soviet  navy  was  "more  modern  than  NATO's." 
he  said,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  against 
this  new  threat  to  maintain  free  access  to 
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tbe  vital  water  routes  on  which  the  free 
world  depended.  He  emphasized  four  routes, 
all  narrow— the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  Suez 
canal,  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  "If  we  do  not  control  the 
oceans."  he  said,  summing  up,  "the  Com- 
munists will." 


DEPUTY  THELMA  KING— CASTROS 
NO.  1  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
PANAMA 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Peiin.sylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  my  statements  on  Panama 
Canal  and  Caribbean  questions.  I  have 
spoken,  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  con- 
cerning the  activities  and  ideology  of 
Castro's  No.  1  representative  in  Panama. 
Senora  Thelma  King.  A  member  of  the 
Panamanian  National  Assembly,  Deputy 
King  has  been  a  leading  agitator  for  a 
new  canal  treaty  and,  on  November  16. 
1961.  was  a  cosigner  with  Aquilino  Boyd, 
another  extremist,  of  a  resolution  by  the 
National  Assembly  stating  the  minimum 
aspirations  of  the  Panamanian  people 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise. 
Its  objectives  include  the  sovereign  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone:  participation  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
waterway,  business  activities,  policing 
and  administration  of  justice;  raising 
the  Panama  flag  on  all  vessels  in  transit 
as  well  as  on  public  buildings  in  the  zone; 
and  increased  benefits  from  toll  rev- 
enues. All  these  demands  were  made 
without  any  idea  of  a  compensatory  ac- 
commodation on  the  part  of  Panama. 

The  claims  of  Panamanian  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal  made  by  Deputy 
King,  an  avowed  Communist  or  fellow 
traveler,  is  nothing  new  but  has  a  history 
that  goes  back  to  1904.  Later,  in  1917, 
John  Reed,  a  notorious  Communist,  ad- 
vocated the  internationalization  of  the 
canal.  In  each  case,  the  true  purpose 
has  been  to  wrest  control  of  the  water- 
way from  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  Deputy  King  is  accepted 
without  reservation  in  the  Panama  Na- 
tional Assembly  is  significant.  She  is 
thus  maintained  in  a  position  from 
which  to  help  in  the  formulation  of  Pan- 
amanian policies  with  respect  to  the 
canal.  In  fact  and  effect,  she  and  other 
isthmian  radicals  lead  the  Panamanian 
efforts  on  the  question  of  sovereignty. 
Certainly,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  this  situation  and 
cease  to  temporize  with  it.  How  can  our 
counti-y  operate  the  canal  with  any  less 
authority  than  that  which  was  wTitten 
into  the  treaty  under  which  it  was  con- 
structed and  has  been  since  maintained 
and  operated? 

While  crossing  the  isthmus  recently 
on  return  from  South  America.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  canal  to  inspect 
parts  of  it.  and  to  talk  with  many  of  our 
citizens  there,  civilian  and  military. 
They  are  well  aware  of  what  has  been, 
and  still  is.  taking  place  on  the  isthmus 


in  the  way  of  undermining  the  position 
of  our  Nation  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  keenest 
interest  that  I  read  in  the  column.  "In- 
teresting If  True,"  by  Edward  Scott,  in 
the  December  13,  1962,  issue  of  the  Pan- 
ama American,  the  record  of  an  inter- 
view by  Deputy  King  for  the  NBC  Sys- 
tem of  New  York. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only 
has  she  visited  Moscow  but  also  Soviet 
Cuba,  to  which  she  travels  frequently 
and  always  sees  Castro. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  notorious  on  the 
isthmus  that  Deputy  King  has  been 
brazenly  violating  ofacial  privileges  in 
connection  with  her  frequent  visits  to 
Cuba.  I  would  urge  the  appropriate  cus- 
toms oflScials  and  other  inspection  au- 
thorities to  make  careful  examinations 
of  her  baggage  whenever  she  leaves  for 
Havana  and  to  look  for  certain  types  of 

things  that  are  now  openly  and  shame- 
lessly passed  through  Panama. 

The  indicated  NBC  interview  with 
Deputy  King  follows: 

Interesting  if  Teue 
(By  Edward  Scott) 

Wilsoii  Hall,  chief  correspondent  in  Latin 
America  for  NBC  of  New  York,  had  an 
interview  with  Thelma  King,  Deputy  to  the 
Panamanian  National  Assembly,  and  one  of 
the  Republic's  most  controversial  revolu- 
tionary figures,  when  he  was  here  2  weeks 
ago. 

The  Interview  was  taped  on  Walter  Dia- 
mond's small  recorder.  NBC  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  quality  for  network  use,  and 
asked  me  to  do  the  Interview  again  with 
Senorlta  King— which  assignment  I  dutifully 
performed  in  the  studios  of  HOG,  courtesy 
of  Manager  Ramon  Levy. 

It  was  used  on  NBC's  "Monitor  "  program 
last  Sunday  night,  and  the  following  Is  a 
transcript  of  the  encounter  between  Deputy 
Thelma  King  and  Edward  Unready,  Isthmian 
correspondent  of  NBC: 

Question.  "Senorlta  King,  would  you  mind 
giving  me  your  estimate  of  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion, now  that  the  rockets  brought  In  by  the 
U.S  S.R.  apparently  have  been  removed?" 

Answer.  "I  think  the  situation  Is  better 
because  now  there  will  be  peace  for  Cuba 
and  for  all  the  hemisphere." 

Question.  "How  do  you  think  that  Dr. 
Castro  emerged  from  the  situation.  Do  you 
think  that  he  enjoys  more  worldwide  sup- 
port or  support  among  his  people,  or  do  you 
think  that  support  for  him  has  diminished?" 

Answer.  "Definitely  more  support  because 
Castro  has  proved  to  the  world  that  he  does 
not  receive  orders  from  Russia  or  from  the 
United  States." 

Question.  "You  are  very  friendly  with  Mr. 
Castro,  are  you  not?" 

Answer.  "Yes.  very  much." 

Question.  "And  I  understand  that  you 
admire  him  as  a  leader." 

Answer.  "I  do  admire  him." 

Question.  "In  an  Interview  today,  you  were 
reported  to  have  said  that  a  revolution — that 
revolutionary  actlvitj- — Is  as  Inevitable  as 
the  rain.  Did  you  say  something  of  that 
character?" 

Answer,  "Oh,  yes  I  did,  because  I  think 
that  a  revolution  in  Panima  Is  necessary." 

Question.  "What  kind  of  revolution  do 
you  speak  of — a  revolution  of  the  Castro 
type?" 

Answer.  "A  Panamanian  revolution,  but  a 
very  violent  one." 

Question.  "Will  that  affect  the  Panama 
Canal?" 

Answer.  "I  don't  know.  If  the  Americans 
Interfere,  maybe,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
Americans  are  going  to  leave  the  Panama- 
nians to  deal  with  their  own  revolution." 


Question.  "And  do  you  think  this  revolu- 
tion might  be  accompanied  by  firing  squadB, 
as  they  had  In  Cuba?" 

Answer.  "I  don't  know,  but  In  a  revolution 
firing  squads  are  always  necessary." 

Question.  "You  mean  to  execute  people  to 
shoot  them?" 

Answer.  "Well,  In  every  revolution  that  be- 
comes very  necessary." 

Question.  "And  so  you  think  It  might  be 
necessary  in  the  Pantunanlan  revolution?" 

Answer.  "Definitely." 

Question.  "And  what  Is  yotu-  view  of  the 
present  political  stattis  of  the  Canal  Zone? 

"Do  you  still  maintain  as  you  have  stated 
on  prevlotis  occasions  that  Panama  Is  the 
sovereign  of  the  U.S.  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Canal  Zone  or  what  is  known  as  the  U.S. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Canal  Zone?" 

Answer.  "Panama  Is  sovereign  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  she  Is,  she  was.  and  she  will 
always  be.  Force  has  denied  Panama  all  of 
the  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone  but  we  will  get 
It  one  day." 

Question.  "And  what  form  do  you  think  It 
will  take.  How  do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  secure  effective  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone?" 

Answer.  "It  depends  •  •  •.  Peacefully  If 
the  Americans  do  not  want  to  do  It  In  a 
violent  form  but  In  any  way  we  will  get  it 
because  that  Is  the  right  of  the  Panamanians 
and  the  new  generations  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  what  our  forefathers  did  in  1903 
because  that  belongs  to  the  past  and  we  want 
to  bviild  a  very  new  country." 

Question.  "Do  you  think  that  the  alterna- 
tive Is  violence?" 

Answer.  "Oh.  yes." 

Question.  "And  what  form  of  violence 
would  you  suggest  might  occur?" 

Answer.  "I  don't  know  how  It  Is  going  to 
happen  because  I  cannot  decide  for  all  the 
Panamanians,  but  I  know  that  the  Panama- 
nians are  completely  aware  that  we  have  to 
get  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  we  will 
get  It  one  way  or  the  other." 

Question.  "What  Is  your  view  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  In  the  Canal  Zone  where  an 
American,  named  Gerald  A.  Doyle,  is  taking 
action  against  the  Canal  Zone  authorities, 
the  Governor  and  against  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  in  order  to  have  the  Panamanian 
flags  taken  down?" 

Answer.  "It  Is  very  stupid  to  have  two  flags 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  I  think  only  one  flag 
has  the  right  to  be  there  and  that  Is  the 
Panamanian  flag.  But  if  I  were  an  Ameri- 
can. I  would  think  exactly  as  Doyle  Is  think- 
ing now." 

Question.  "That  is  you  would  assume  the 
same  position  that  Doyle  has  taken  and 
would  take  action  against  the  superior  au- 
thorities to  have  them  take  down  the 
Panamanian  flag? 

Answer.  "If  I  were  an  American,  yes." 
Question.  "And  do  you  think  there  will  be 
resentment  In  Panama  If  the  Ootirt  decides 
that  Doyle  Is  right  and  that  the  flags  have 
to  come  down?" 

Answer.  "Yes.  there  will  be  resentment  be- 
cause we  know  that  we  are  right,  but  I 
think  the  Panamanians  should  see  the  side 
of  Mr.  Doyle,  who,  I  think.  Is  a  very  stubborn 
man,  but  I  do  feel  that  he  la  honest  In  his 
views." 

Question.  "I  understand  that  you  talked 
to  Mr.  Doyle  the  other  day." 

Answer.  "Yes^I  did." 

Question.  "And  did  you  tell  him  what  you 
have  just  said?" 

Answer.  "Yes.  I  did." 

Question.  "What  do  you  think  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Castro  revolutionary  activity  In  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  including 
Panama  since  the  blockade  In  Cuba  and  the 
cancellation  of  the  blockade  by  the  United 
States?" 

Answer.  "I  think  Castro  has  more  support 
now  because  the  Latin  Americans  feel  that 
Castro  has  prbved  to  the  wc«'ld  that  he  is  the 
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only  leader  In  L«tln  America  and  the  way 
that  Ouitro  has  managed  the  sltiiatlon  has 
revealed  without  any  doubt  that  he  Is  a  com- 
plete leader  for  Latin  American  countries. 
I  think  that  Castro  has  more  support  now 
than  he  ever  had  before." 

Question.  "In  Cuba  and  throughout  Latin 
America?" 

Answer.  "Every  place  in  Latin  America." 

Question.  "What  do  you  think  will  be  the 
result  of  what  occurred  In  Cuba  Insofar  as 
the  Independent  Russian  Communist  ac- 
tivity, which  rather  left  Castro  out  In  the 
cold.  Has  that  not  had  some  effect  on  his 
standing  in  Cuba?" 

Answer.  "The  Latin  Americans  do  not  care 
about  Russia  nor  Mr.  Khrushchev.  We  care 
about  Castro,  we  believe  In  Castro  and  be- 
lieve In  the  Cuban  revolution.  That  la  a 
Latin  American  revolution,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  United  States  nor  with 
Russia.  What  we  want  is  a  Latin  American 
hemisphere  without  the  Interference  of  the 
United  States  or  Russia.  We  dont  want 
Khrushchev  and  we  dont  want  Kennedy." 

Question.  "Tou*ve  been  to  Cuba  several 
times  this  year,  have  you  not?  How  many 
times,  do  you  recall?" 

Answer.  "Four  or  five  times.** 

Question.  "And  you  are  going  again  are 
you  not,  very  soon?" 

Answer.  "Yes,  very  soon." 

Question.  "When  do  you  think  you  might 
go  to  Cuba?" 

Answer  "Next  week." 

Question.  "And  how  long  will  you  stay 
there?" 

Answer.  "Maybe  2  weeks." 

Question.  "And  do  you  always  see  Castro 
when  you  are  there?" 

Answer.  "Tes,  I  think  111  see  Castro." 

Question.  "But  you  have  In  the  past  seen 
him  quite  frequently,  have  you  not?" 

Answer.  "Tes." 

Question.  "Are  you  in  any  way  connected 
with  his  movement?  Are  you  a  representa- 
tive of  his  movement?" 

Answer.  "No  I  am  not." 

Question.  "Could  you  indicate  to  me  what 
you  talk  about  with  Castro.  Do  you  talk 
about  political  topics?" 

Answer.  "Oh,  yes." 

Question.  "About  the  future  of  America?" 

Answer.  "Yes." 

Question.  "And  the  future  of  Panama?" 

Answer.  "Yes."     • 

Question.  "And  of  the  Panama  Canal?" 

Answer.  "No." 

Question.  Do  you  talk  about  the  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base?" 

Answer.  "Yes." 

Question.  "And  Is  Dr.  Castro  of  the  same 
p<^nt  of  view  as  jvu  are  with  respect  to  the 
Pananta's  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal?" 

Answer,  nvell.  he  has  said  It  many  times 
•o  It  Is  not  something  new.  He  has  always 
■aid  that  Panama  has  the  right  In  the  Canal 
Zone." 

Question.  "And  after  you  come  back  from 
Cuba,  I  understand  that  you  are  going  to 
Europe?" 

Answer.  "Yes,  I  am  gcring  to  London  •  •  • 
I  am  going  to  London  University  to  take  a 
special  course  in  International  law." 

Question.  "And  you  are  not  going  to  Rus- 
sia on  this  trip?" 

Answer.  "No  I  am  not." 

Question.  "But  you  went  to  Russia  on  a 
previous  trip,  did  you  not?" 

Answer.  "Yes,  I  was  in  Russia." 

Question.  "How  did  you  like  It?" 

Answer.  "It  Is  a  very  nice  country,  but  I 
prefer   Panama    100  times." 

"Thank  you  very  much  Indeed,  Sra.  King." 
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CONSUMER  BULLETIN  NO.  1 

Mr.   TAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vahik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time,  as  circumstances  permit,  I  ex- 
pect to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  business  practices  which  affect  the 
consumer.  With  the  prospect  of  expand- 
ed consumer  purchasing  power  resulting 
from  reduced  Federal  taxes,  every  lure  in 
the  commercial  world  will  be  employed 
to  pick  up  the  extra  cash. 

About  a  week  ago.  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  follouong  department  store 
advertisement : 

Men's  shirt  sale,  famous  name  brands.  We 
cannot  tell  you  the  name — aU  sizes  and 
colors — $3.95  each  or  three  for  aiO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  store  was  Washing- 
ton's Woodward  &  Lothrop,  and  being  in 
need  of  extra  shirts.  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  sale. 

There  were  famous  name  shirts  on  the 
rack— several  of  them.  The  famous 
name  was  Arrow,  and  they  were  dis- 
played in  several  different  colors  and 
sizes.  The  colored  Arrow  shirts  on  dis- 
play were  very  attractiye  in  schoolbus 
yellow  and  im-American  pink.  There 
were  also  displayed  several  varieties  of 
striped  shirts — football  referee  stripes 
not  likely  to  be  worn  by  young  executives 
still  hoping  to  succeed  in  business. 

The  several  Arrow  white  shirts  on  dis- 
play were  in  sizes  designed  for  neckless 
men  with  flippers  instead  of  aiTas.  All  in 
all,  it  was  quite  a  sale. 


refused  to  obey.    Now,  which  should  h. 
the  master,  the  shirt  or  the  man? 

Now  I  have  no  objection  to  sale*-, 
they  can  be  great  fun.  The  Woodwam 
&  Lothrop  store  here  in  Washingtonu 
a  good  department  store— perhaps  bet- 
ter than  most.  I  presume  the  samp 
method  of  merchandising  prevails  in  all 
department  stores.  Nor  do  I  wish  to 
infer  that  all  shirts  or  other  items  nmdp 
in  Japan  are  Inferior.  On  the  contrarv 
there  are  many  manufactured  items' 
wliich  are  made  better  abroad.  How- 
ever,  the  American  consunaer  is  entitled 
to  his  money's  worth  whatever  the  prod- 
uct and  wherever  it  is  made. 

I  protest  the  sale  technique  which 
uses  a  false  lure  Like  a  famous  label  to 
trap  the  unsuspecting  customer  into  buy- 
ing a  worthless,  disobedient  shirt 


A  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL  TO  KN. 
ABLE  AMERICANS  TO  GET  THE 
CLEANSING  BENEFITS  OB*  DETER- 
GENTS WITHOUT  POLLUTING  OUR 
WATER  SUPPLY 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrussl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcosb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  H.R.  2105.  designed  to  bar 
from  Interstate  commerce,  after  June  30, 
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attractive 
type  with 


tal- 


1965.  all  surface-active  detergents  which 

However,  there  were  some  bright  spots     do  not  meet  standards  of  decomposibillty 

sale.     The   sale   counters   were     to  be  set  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 

United  States. 

Surface -active  detergents  are  at  the 
heart  of  a  great  American  Industry. 
Even  more  important,  detergents  are 
used  by  the  vast  majority  of  American 
housewives  in  doing  their  weekly  wash. 
It  thus  behooves  one  who  would  forbid 
interstate  commerce  in  such  detergents 
to  give  his  reasons  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  assurance  that  such  prohibition  will 
constitute  neither  a  deathblow  aimed  at 
a  thriving  sector  of  American  commerce, 
nor  an  inconvenience  for  the  Americas 
housewife. 


at  the 

generously     supplied     with 
white  shirts  in  all  sizes  and 
the  following  label: 

Atkinson,    single    needle    throughout, 
lored  In  Japan,  all  combed  cotton. 

As  well  as  another  type  of  shirt  bear- 
ing this  label: 

Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Pima,  tailored  In 
Japan,  a  by  2  Imported  Pima. 

It  was  then  that  I  discovered  that  the 
famous  label  was  a  lure  and  that  the  sale 
was  "puffed"  in  order  to  get  me  into  an 
Atkinson — tailored  in  Japan — shirt  or 
a  Woodward  &  Lothrop — tailored  in 
Japan— Pima. 

Well,  I  have  always  supported  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  the  idea  that  free 
world  linity  depended  considerably  on 
the  exchange  of  goods  between  nations, 
so  I  bought  an  Atkinson  shirt — tailored 
in  Japan— and  decided  to  give  it  a  test. 
In  order  to  be  thoroughly  fair,  I  bought 
an  Arrow  shirt  with  a  "flipper"  sleeve — 
which  I  thought  I  could  use  later  as  a 
short-sleeved  shirtr— and  sent  them  both 
to  the  laundry  for  a  wash  and  starch 
test. 

When  the  shirts  returned  from  iden- 
tical treatment  at  the  laundry,  the  Arrow 
was  of  usual  high  quality,  soft  and  com- 
fortable. The  Atkinson — tailored  in 
Japan — came  back  like  thin  armorplate. 
The  shirt  was  completely  unresponsive 
to  my  commands.  When  I  sat  down,  the 
Atkinson  shirt  remained  standing.  If 
I  stood  too  long,  the  shirt  tugged  at  me 
to  sit  down.     The  unriUy  shirt  simply 


FOAM  IN  THE  DRINKING  WATEK 

The  reasons  for  legislation  are  becom- 
ing painfully  plain  to  many  Americans  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  They  were 
burdensomely  plain  last  year  in  Linden- 
hurst,  Long  Island,  where  housewives 
kept  drinking  water  In  separate  contain- 
ers and  imported  that  drinking  water 
from  other  communities.  The  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  procedure  was  this: 
When  a  Lindenhurst  housewife  turned 
on  the  tap  In  the  kitchen  sink,  water 
gushed  out  foaming  with  crisp,  white 
suds.  The  thickness  was  such  that  be- 
fore a  container  was  half  full  of  water, 
the  suds  already  would  have  foamed  out 
over  the  edge. 

Similar  conditions  exist  elsewhere  in 
this  country,  including  heavily  developed 
residential  areas  In  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  cause  for  this  star- 
tling occurrence  is  the  same:  Used 
laundry  or  dish  water,  saturated  with 
sxxrf  ace -active    detergents,    has    seeped 


through  the  ground  and  contaminated 
the  sources  of  drinking  water.  We  are 
confused.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  classic 
terror  of  the  human  community,  the  well 
poisoner.  Only,  in  this  case,  It  is  we 
ourselves  who  have  poisoned  our  wells, 
we  ourselves  who  suffer  from  it  and,  hap- 
pily, we  ourselves  who  have  within  our 
grasp  the  power  to  clean  up  the  condi- 
tion. 

Pollution  by  detergents  is  not  confitied 
to  underground  water.  As  more  and 
more  detergents  pass  through  sewage 
disposal  plants,  the  rivers,  streams,  seas, 
and  lakes  into  which  the  treated  wastes 
are  poured  become  more  and  more  deter- 
gent polluted. 

THE   STUDENT    PRINCE    AND    HAMLET 

Recently  I  studied  the  detergent  prob- 
lem in  areas  which  are  even  worse  off 
than  the  worst  in  this  country,  the 
densely  populated  parts  of  Germany  and 
Denmark.  At  Heidelberg,  for  example. 
I  witnessed  clouds  of  detergent  foam 
floating  down  the  River  Neckar  not  far 
from  where  the  Student  Prince  once 
sang  to  his  love,  ^oday  it  is  possible  he 
would  not  be  able  to  sing,  "Overhead 
the  moon  is  beaming."  He  would  not  be 
able  to  see  the  moon  because  of  the  pil- 
ing up  of  detergent  foam  on  the  Neckar. 

At  Elsinore,  where  Prince  Hamlet  con- 
fronted the  ghost  of  his  murdered 
father,  on  the  rampart  overlooking  the 
sea,  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  either  the 
ghost's  ectoplasm  or  a  gigantic  iceberg 
come  down  from  the  north.  By  all  the 
logic  of  oceanography,  there  could  not  be 
an  iceberg  there,  and.  sure  enough,  there 
was  not.  The  iceberg:  was  a  mountain  of 
detergent  foam,  floating  serenely  along 
on  the  water. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  curious  ef- 
fects of  the  permanent  stock  of  deter- 
gent foam'  we  are  accumulating  in  the 
world.  The  more  serious  ones  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  plight  of  the  house- 
wives at  Lindenhurst.  To  have  to  carry 
in  water  from  a  distant  source  is  sure- 
ly a  throwback  to  an  earlier,  more  prim- 
itive way  of  life  than  most  Americans 
are  accustomed  to.  Yet  such  a  retro- 
gression is  the  direct  result  of  our  efforts 
to  advance  further  in  comfort,  conven- 
ience and  general  efficiency  in  clean- 
liness. In  perfecting  synthetic  deter- 
gents, we  have  become  so  eflflcient  that 
we  are  hopelessly  ineflBcient  In  other, 
equally  essential,  aspects  of  living.  For 
the  housewife  whose  faucet  foams  with 
her  own  waste  wash-water,  cleanliness 
is  next  to  ungodliness. 

HOW   DETERGENTS  DEVELOPED 

The  problem  of  the  foam  in  the  fau- 
cet, of  course,  is  part  of  the  general 
problem  of  our  vastly  increased  popula- 
tion, part  of  the  general  problem  of  clean 
water  procurement  in  changing  circum- 
stances. But  there  is  a  special  aspect, 
also.  For  centuries  mankind  cleaned 
himself,  his  clothes  and  his  other  pos- 
sessions with  soap  made  of  animal  fats. 
Part  of  our  American  tradition  of  the 
self-sufficient  frontier  household — along 
with  candle-making  and  home-tailor- 
ing— contains  the  image  of  huge  vats  in 
the  barnyard  in  which  soap  is  being 
boiled.  Soap  was  and  remains  a  large- 
ly satisfactory  substance  for  its  age-old 
task.      It    had    certain    disadvantages. 


however,  and  the  chief  of  these  was  its 
less  than  satisfactory  union  with  hard 
water.  Encountering  hard  water,  which 
exists  throughout  the  Middle  West  and 
elsewhere,  natural  soap,  made  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fat,  often  left  a  ring  of 
dirt  around  the  bathtub  or  sink  when 
the  water  flowed  down  the  drain.  As 
those  of  us  who  enjoyed  a  midwestern 
boyhood  well  remember,  this  required 
extra  scrubbing  to  get  rid  of. 

THE   WORLD    WAR   I    BLOCKADE 

For  Imperial  Germany  during  World 
War  I,  the  problem  with  natural  soap 
was  that  animal  and  vegetable  fats 
simply  were  not  available  in  sufiBcient 
quantity,  due  to  the  blockade  the  Allies 
set  up  and  maintained.  Ingenious  Ger- 
man chemists  turned  their  attention  to 
the  problem  and  solved  it.  They  in- 
vented synthetic  detergents.  These  had 
the  immediate  advantage  of  being  able 
to  be  made  from  obtainable  materials — 
petroleum  from  the  Middle  East. 

Later  it  was  discovered  that,  due  to 
their  chemical  composition,  synthetic 
detergents,  or  "syndets,"  had  other  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  natural  soap. 
The  chief  of  these  was  an  unheard  of 
ability  to  make  things  soluble  that 
ordinarily  are  not.  Synthetic  deter- 
gents were  thus  ideally  suited  to  cope 
with  the  hard  water  of  the  Midwest  and 
other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not.  however,  until  the  years 
after  World  War  II,  with  the  sudden 
availability  of  automatic  washers  for  the 
home  and  for  small  do-it-yourself  laun- 
dry businesses,  that  synthetic  detergents 
really  took  over  in  the  cleanser  industry. 
The  new  cleansers  rapidly  demonstrated 
their  superiority  to  the  American  house- 
wife and  now  constitute  around  80  to  85 
percent  of  the  total  output.  Natural 
soap  accounts  for  15  to  20  percent.  It  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  this  phenomenal 
acceptance  of  a  new  product  was  not  the 
result  of  promotion  or  salesmanship, 
since  the  producers  of  synthetic  deter- 
gents are  the  same  as  the  producers  of 
natural  soaps.  It  was  clearly  a  case  of 
a  forward-looking  American  industry 
seeking  and  finding  a  better  product  for 
its  customers. 

The  key  ingredient  in  the  new.  syn- 
thetic detergents  is  alkyl  benzene  sul- 
phonate,  commonly  known  in  the  trade 
as  ABS.  This  chemical  substance  is  in 
plentiful  supply  and  is  cheap.  It  is  the 
byproduct  of  petroleum  refining.  It 
works  well  in  hard  water.  It  is  neither 
gummy  nor  sticky  and  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  form  of  flakes,  powders,  bars, 
or  liquids.  It  can  be  combined  with  a 
variety  of  other  cleansing  builders  in 
order  to  accomplish  many  specific 
cleansing  jobs.  ABS  is  not  abnormally 
irritating  to  sensitive  skins.  With  all 
these  advantages.  ABS  quickly  became 
the  base  upon  which  the  American  soap 
industry  transformed  itself  into  the 
synthetic  detergent  industry. 

THE    SCARCITY    OF    PURE    WATER 

At  the  same  time  that  ABS  was  being 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  American  house- 
wife everywhere,  Americans  generally 
were  becoming  aware  of  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Our  water  supplies  were  in  danger. 
Once  mankind  progressed  beyond  the 
most  primitive  of  communities,  the  con- 


stant, adequate  supply  of  pure  water 
became  a  problem. 

It  has  been  one  ever  since.  Some  of 
the  most  noble  architectural  achieve- 
ments of  the  ancient  world,  the  Roman 
aqueducts,  testify  to  the  great  age  of 
the  problem  and  of  man's  attempts  to 
solve  it.  The  aqueduct  suggests  a  rather 
simple  solution:  bring  in  fresh  water 
from  its  source  in  mountain  streams,  use 
it  as  needed,  and  throw  the  waste  into 
the  river  to  be  carried  to  the  sea. 

The  water  problem  is  no  longer  quite 
that  simple.  Instead,  we  live  in  the  mid- 
dle of.  and  by  the  grace  of,  a  water  cycle. 
In  its  progress  from  mountain  spring  or 
melting  glacier  or  falling  rain,  to  the 
open  sea,  our  water  is  used  and  reused 
many  times  by  succeeding  communities 
along  our  rivers.  This  is  possible  because 
of  nature's  own  process  of  purification,  a 
process  imitated  and  increased  by  man's 
water  purification  plants. 

The  problem  of  water  today  is  that  we 
are  polluting  water  faster  than  we  can 
purify  it.  The  problem  presented  by  syn- 
thetic detergents  is  that,  unlike  animal 
or  vegetable  fat  soaps,  these  new,  arti- 
ficial substances  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  nature's  plans  for  the  purification  and 
reuse  of  water.  The  very  qualities  which 
make  ABS  so  outstanding  a  cleanser  also 
make  it  a  special  problem  in  the  water 
cycle.  Once  water ^as  been  saturated 
with  synthetic  detergents,  it  stays  that 
way.  Nature  is  powerless  to  purify  such 
water  because  ABS,  brought  out  of  petro- 
leum, is  an  artificial  insert  into  the  water 
cycle. 

So  synthetic  detergents,  like  Tenny- 
son's brook,  go  on  forever.  We  must  now 
ask  ourselves.  What  is  the  harm  in  that? 
Water  contains  chemicals  already — hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly— so  what  harm  are  a  few  more 
going  to  do? 

The  answer  is:  Plenty. 

1.    esthetic:    THE   RIGHT    TO    FOAM-FSEE   WATER 

Pure  water  needs  to  be  more  than  just 
free  from  poison:  it  must  be  appetizing 
to  look  at.  Since  the  creation,  pure 
water  has  been  a  source  of  beauty  to 
man.  It  is  not  beautiful  to  see  huge 
clouds  of  detergent  foam  floating  on 
rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  downright  alarm- 
ing to  have  foam  pour  out  of  the  faucet. 

Apologists  for  the  detergent  Industry 
have  from  time  to  time  attempted  to 

make  a  virtue  out  of  the  vice  of  deter- 
gents' penchant  for  perpetual  foam: 

If  your  tap  water  foams,  be  grateful  for  the 
detergents.  The  foaming  Indicates  that  your 
water  supply  is  polluted,  and  while  the  de- 
tergents won't  kill  you,  the  other  pollutants 
may. 

To  this  pitch,  the  American  public  can 
quite  justifiably  say,  Thanks  for  noth- 
ing. The  analogy  to  the  canary  whose 
early  death  warned  the  coal  mmer  of 
impending  air  poisoning  seems  mis- 
placed, since  coal  miners  were  not  In 
the  habit  of  eating  the  canaries. 

2.     DIRECT     POISONING     OF     HUMAN     BEINGS 

There  is  no  evidence,  so  far,  that  de- 
tergents as  presently  contamed  in  our 
water  supplies  are  directly  harmful  when 
consumed  by  human  beings.  But  these 
tentative  conclusions  are  based  on  only 
2  years  of  study,  a  wholly  madequate 
time  in  view  of  the  cumulative  nature 
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of  the  ajmthetle  detergent  problem.  Syn- 
dets  do  not  dissolve  in  water  and  they 
are  not  subject  to  normal  bacterial  ac- 
tion. Detergents  are  now  being  added 
to  our  water  supplies  at  an  annual  rate 
Of  increase  of  5  percent.  At  this  rate, 
the  present,  apparently  nontoxic  level 
of  detergents  in  our  water  supplies  will 
be  doubled  in  14  years.  It  would  be  folly 
to  ignore  futiu-e  dangers. 

Furthermore,  the  more  recent  litera- 
ture on  the  effects  of  detergents  indi- 
cates that  drinking  detergent-containing 
water  may  be  directly  dangerous.  A 
publication  of  the  official  West  German 
Institute  for  Water,  Soil,  and  Air  Hy- 
giene of  Jime  1962  prepared  by  Dr.  W. 
Janicke,  finds  indications  of  cancer-pro- 
ducing effects  of  detergents  in  the  water 
supply. 

3  tNTERPTRXlfCE  WITH  SZWAGE  DISPOSAL 

Dete  -gents  Increasingly  Interfere  with 
the  process  of  sewage  disposal.  They 
do  so  In  a  number  of  ways.  Workers, 
in  sewage  disposal  plants,  it  is  reported, 
have  difficulty  performing  their  tasks  be- 
cause they  cannot  see  what  they  are 
doing  for  the  detergent  foam. 

Dr.  Erich  Naumann,  head  of  the  West 
German  Institute  for  Water,  Soil,  and 
Air  Hygiene — Berlin-Dahlem— told  me. 
when  I  conferred  with  him  in  November, 
that  detergent  foam  retards  the  process 
of  sewage  treatment  in  disposal  plants 
by  preventing  light  and  oxygen  from 
getting  into  the  brew  which  the  sewage- 
disposal  plant  is  trying  to  decompose. 
Even  without  the  foam,  the  dissolved 
detergents  in  the  brew  may  prevent  the 
adequate  diffusion  of  oxygen  already  in 
the  water. 

A  retarding  effect  of  the  decomposi- 
tion process,  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  In  sewage-disposal  plants,  takes 
place  also  in  septic  tanks  and  similar 
underground  method  of  waste  disposal. 

4.   TRANSPOETATION 

On  European  rivers  and  canals,  in- 
stances hajfe  been  recorded  of  detergent 
suds  blowing  against  the  pilothouse  and 
obstructing  the  view  of  the  master  of 
the  vessel.  Auto  accidents  have  also 
been  caused  by  suds  blowing  from  a 
river  or  canifl  onto  the  windshield  of  a 
motorist  on  an  adjoining  highway. 

With  the  potential  increase  of  deter- 
gents In  our  waters,  this  danger  will 
correspondingly  increase. 

S.    DANCES    TO    nSH 

The  state  of  learning  on  the  effect  of 
detergents  on  fish  is  contained  in  a  study 
PHrepared  for  me  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress liCgislative  Reference  Service  I 
quote  from  that  study — "Detergents — 
A  Source  of  Pollution  and  What  Is  Being 
Done."  by  Edward  Wise.  Senior  Specialist 
In  Science  and  Technology,  Library  of 
Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
November  1,  1962: 

There  Is  a  scarcity  of  information  avail- 
able on  ABS  concentrations  In  natural  waters 
of  fisheries  or  recreational  Importance. 
There  Is.  likewise,  a  paucity  of  Information 
on  toxicity  of  syndets  and  surfactants  to 
fish  and  aquatic  life.  In  some  European 
countries,  the  possible  effects  of  detergents 
on  Csh  have  received  more  attention  than 
in  this  country.  The  majority  conclusion 
is  that  ABS,  In  normally  found  concentra- 
tions, does  not  appear  to  be  toxic  to  fish. 
There  U  evidence  to  the  contrary,  however. 


A  recent  report  of  the  (British)  Depart- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
states:  "It  was  concluded  that  under  the 
conditions  likely  to  be  experienced  in  rtvera 
In  this  country,  detergent  residues  present 
no  serious  danger  to  fish."  The  technical 
advisory  covmcll  of  the  Soap  and  Detergent 
Association,  after  reviewing  all  the  research 
In  this  area,  stated  early  this  year,  "so  far 
as  we  can  determine,  there  are  no  cases  on 
record  of  fish  kills  in  streams  or  lakes  di- 
rectly attributable  to  ABS." 

In   1959   Henderson  and  others  conducted 
toxicity    experiments    on    fathead    minnows 
using  syndets  (Cheer.  Tide.  Drelt.  Pelso.  and 
Vel)    and   ordimiry   soap    i  Lux   Flakes.    Ivory 
Snow,  and  Fels  Naphtha).     They  used  bio- 
assay    methods    involving    various    modtan 
tolerance  limits — concentration  of  test  ma- 
terial causing   50   prrcent   m~rtality    iTL^). 
Their  findings  are  of   Interest.     The   house- 
hold syndets  were  all  toxic  to  fish  at  mod- 
erate levels.     Four  of  tlie  five  syndets  were 
more   toxic    in   hard    water    than   soft   water. 
(Average  96  hr.  TL„— 39  parts  per  million 
for  hard  water  against  61  parts  p^r  million 
for  soft   water.)      Soaps  were   slightly   more 
toxic  (average  96  hr.  TL„--S4  parts  per  mil- 
lion In  soft  water).     In  hard  water,  however, 
the  average  TL„  of   1,470  parts  per  million 
Indicated   soaps   to    be   about   40   times   less 
toxic  in  hard  water  than  soft  water  and  from 
20  to  40  times  less  toxic  than  syndets.    Thus, 
while   the   toxicity  of   household   syndets   Is 
roughly  comparable  to  soaps  In  soft  waters, 
soaps   are   much    less   toxic    In    hard   waters. 
Bloassays  were  then  conducted  separately 
on  varying  concentrations  of  the  major  sur- 
factant, ABS.     The  96  hr    TLm  values  aver- 
aged 6.6  parte  per  million  (ranging  from  3.6 
to  9.2  parte  per  million)    In  soft  water  and 
averaged   4.3   parte   per   mlUion    (3.5    to    5.1 
parte  per  million)   In  hard  water;  thus  Indi- 
cating that  these  materials  were  considerably 
more  toxic  than  packaged  83mdete. 

Prom  all  this  work.  It  wa»  concluded  that 
a  concentration  of  ABS  exceeding  1  or  2 
parte  per  million  may  be  expected  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  more  sensitive  fishes. 
Others  have  reported  toxicity  results  on  con- 
centrations of  syndete  ranging  from  2  to  25 
parte  per  million.  Obviously,  more  research 
information,  both  lal>oratc»-y  and  field,  is 
needed  before  precisely  safe  concentrations 
can  be  estimated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  indications 
that  the  first  effects  of  increasing  deter- 
gents in  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams 
will  be  evacuation  by  fish  of  these  wa- 
ters, rather  than  their  wholesale  destruc- 
tion. Fish  swim  away  from  large  bodies 
of  petroleum  substances  which  flow  in 
their  water.  When  the  entire  stretch  of 
their  water  world  becomes  contaminated, 
they  will  attempt  to  swim  to  a  whole 
new  au'ea. 

THE  StJFFOLK  COT7NTT  PROPOSAL 

Confronted  with  the  detergent  prob- 
lem, American  communities  have  moved 
slowly  and  cautiously.  Only  one  gov- 
ernmental unit  has  elaborated  and  put 
into  force  an  effective  code  for  dealing 
with  S3mdets  in  the  water  supply.  Suf- 
folk County.  N.Y.,  the  eastern  half  of 
Long  Island,  attacked  the  end  result  of 
the  long  process  by  requiring  commercial 
laundries  to  filter  out  waste  detergents 
before  discharging  their  sewage.  This 
is  an  exjjensive  process. 

It  seems  inevitable  that,  as  the  ac- 
cumulation of  ABS  builds  pred'ctably  up, 
more  and  more  communities  will  be 
forced  to  adopt  the  rather  cumbersome 
and  certainly  costly  methods  of  Suffolk 
County.  However,  there  is  another  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.     Since  it  is  a 
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naUonwide  problem,  a  nationwide  aoh. 
Uon  is  justified.     The  problem  can  hi 
attacked  at  its  source,  namely  the  orn! 
duction  of  synthetic  detergents. 

Legislation  requesting  the  return  tn 
soap  as  this  Nation's  primary  cleansw 
is  not  justified.  The  change-back  w^ 
be  enormously  costly  to  the  companiS 
concerned  and  it  would  be  justly  resent^ 
by  the  American  housewife,  who  h^ 
learned  to  appreciate  the  many  virtues 
of  the  synthetics.  It  is  possible  how 
ever,  to  produce  synthetic  detergents  so 
constituted  that  they  will  yield  to  t^ 
normal  breakdown  of  waste  products^ 
either  natures  bacterial  process  or  man's 
imitation  of  nature's  process  in  our  sew 
age  treatment  plants. 

EUCCESSrUL    R£S£ARCR 

Successful  research  along  these  lines 
has  been  and  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  by  some  States,  and  by  universi- 
ties,  the  latter  two  with  the  aid  of  grants 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  through  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Similar  research  is  also 
being  conducted  by  the  detergent  indus- 
try, although  industry  spokesmen  have 
sometimes  shown  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency to  treat  the  problem  as  essentially 
one  of  public  relations — or  public  educa- 
tion— rather  than  as  the  important  part 
of  the  water  pollution  problem  it  cer- 
tainly  is. 

At  this  point  the  problem  is  one  of 
production  and  costs,  not  one  of  discover- 
ing the  technical  solution.  That  dis- 
covery has  been  made.  Fittingly  enough, 
it  was  made  in  Germany,  the  original 
source  of  both  the  benefits  and  dangen 
of  synthetic  detergents.  The  new  types 
of  detergents  have  been  successfully  de- 
veloped in  plants  at  Huells.  at  Gelsen- 
kirchen.  and-  at  Hamburg.  These  new 
synthetics  clean  as  well  as  those  now  in 
use.  But  they  decompose  in  much  the 
manner  of  soap  made  from  natural  an- 
imal and  vegetable  fats,  and  they  do  so 
without  foaming.  They  are  only  slightly 
more  expensive  than  the  nondecompos- 
ing  synthetics  now  threatening  the  purity 
of  our  water.  The  problem  is  not  a  lab- 
oratory problem,  but  an  industrial  man- 
agement problem. 

H.R  2105  is  essentially  aimed  at  help- 
ing management  make  the  transition  to 
decomposible  detergents.  The  commer- 
cial risks  of  such  a  change  are  evident. 
The  manufacturer  who  undertakes  it  im- 
mediately raises  the  cost  of  his  product. 
thereby  putting  himself  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  any  manufacturer 
who  does  not  make  the  change.  Con- 
ceivably the  entire  American  industry 
could  place  itself  at  a  similar  disad- 
vantage in  relation  to  imported  deter- 
gents made  under  the  old.  nondecom- 
posing  formulas.  Again  the  German 
experience  is  valuable  as  a  guide. 

The  West  German  Government,  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  detergent 
water  pollution,  tried  prolongedly  and 
unsuccessfully  to  accelerate  research  by 
private  German  industry.  Switching  to 
Icjislation.  the  legislature  of  the  Fed- 
eral German  Republic  passed  the  law  of 
September  5.  1961.  Under  its  provisions, 
nondecomposable  synthetic  detergents 
are   banned  from   the  German  market 
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after  December  31,  1964.  An  Executive 
order  of  October  1962  spells  out  the  de- 
tails of  technical  compliance.  Briefly, 
the  new  standard  of  decomposability  is 
8D  percent  as  compared  with  the  former 
rate  of  20  percent.  The  legislation  and 
its  ensuing  Executive  order  are  designed 
to  protect  the  cooperative  manufacturer 
against  unfair  competition  from  nonco- 
op:rating  manufacturers  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

H.R.  2105  would  essentially  adopt  the 
successful  approach  used  in  West  Ger- 
many.   The  text  of  H.R.  2105  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFINITIONS 

Section   1.  As  used  in   this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  means  *n  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  afsociatlon,  or 
otlier  form  of  business  enterprise. 

(2)  The  term  '•interstate  commerce" 
means  (A»  commerce  between  any  State,  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  any  place  outside  thereof  which 
Is  within  the  United  States.  (B)  CDmmerce 
between  polnte  In  the  same  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Conamonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  but  through  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  (C)  commerce  wholly  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
(Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  Stetes. 

(4)  The  term  "Surgeon  General"  means 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

(5)  The  term  "detergent"  means  any  syn- 
thetic petroleum-based  detergent. 

FKORIBmOD    ACTS 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  Import  Into  the  United  Stetes  or  Intro- 
duce or  deliver  for  Introduction  into  Inter- 
rtate  comixierce  any  detergent  after  June  30, 
1965,  unless  such  detergent  conforms  with 
standards  of  decomposlbllity  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act. 

STANDARDS    OF    DECOMPOSABILITT 

Sec  3.  (a^  The  Surgeon  General  shall  on 
or  before  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pre- 
•crlbe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
standards  of  decomposlbllity  for  detergente. 
based  on  the  latest  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  available  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  detergents  and  the  operation  of 
sewage  treatment  systems,  which  will  assure 
that  all  detergents  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  or  shipped  In  interstate  commerce 
after  June  30,  1965,  will  decompose  reason- 
ably quickly  and  completely  after  use.  In- 
cluded with  such  standards  shall  be  specific 
methods  by  which  detergente  shall  be  tested 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  determine  If  they 
conform  to  such  standards. 

SUZURES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  detergent  which  does  not 
conform  with  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  section  3  when  Introduced  Into  or  while 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  while  held  for 
fale  (Whether  or  not  the  first  %ale)  after 
shipment  In  Interstate  commerce  shall  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  while  such 
detergent  is  in  Interstate  commerce  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  on  libel  of  InfcM-matlon  and 
condemned  In  any  district  court  In  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  detergent  Is  found:  except  that 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  detergent 
Intended  for  export  to  any  foreign  country. 

(b)  Such  detergent  shaU  be  Uable  to  sei- 
zure by  process  pursuant  to  the  Ubel,  and 
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the  procedure  In   cases  under   this  section 
■haU  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the 

procedure  In  admiralty;  except  that  on  de- 
mand of  either  party  any  Issue  of  fact  joined 
In  any  such  case  shall  be  tried  by  Jury. 
When  Ubel  for  condemnation  proceedings 
under  this  section,  involving  the  same  claim- 
ant and  the  same  issues,  are  pending  in  two 
or  more  Jurisdictions,  such  p>endlng  proceed- 
ings, upon  application  of  the  United  States  or 
the  claimant  seasonably  made  to  the  court  of 
one  such  Jurirdictlon,  shall  be  consolidated 
for  trial  by  order  of  :uch  court,  and  tried  In 
(1)  any  district  s?lcctcd  by  the  applicant 
where  one  of  such  proceedings  is  pending; 
or  (2)  a  district  agree:)  upon  by  stipulation 
between  the  pirt.cs.  If  no  order  for  con- 
solidation is  to  made  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  United  Stater  or  the  claimant  may 
apply  to  the  court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction, 
and  such  court  (after  giving  the  other  party, 
the  claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney 
for  such  dl.'trict,  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  be  heard)  Fhall  by  order,  unless 
good  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown,  specify 
a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
claimant's  principal  place  of  bu  Iness,  In 
which  all  Euch  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order 
of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  fo  as  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court 
granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  notifi- 
cation thereof  to  the  other  courtt  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  cases  covered  thereby. 

(c)  Any  detergent  condemned  under  this 
section  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be 
dl.'^posed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the 
court  may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thl5  section,  direct  and  the  proceeds  there- 
of, if  sold,  less  the  legal  cotts  and  charges, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  but  such  detergent  shall  not  be  sold 
under  such  decree  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  sold;  except  that  after  entry  of  the 
decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  coste 
of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution  of  a 
good  and  rufflclent  bond  conditioned  that 
such  detergent  shaU  not  l>e  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such 
detergent  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof 
to  be  destroyed  or  brought  into  compUance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  the 
supervlrlon  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Surgeon  General,  and  the 
expenses  of  such  supervlflon  shall  be  paid 
by  the  person  obtaining  release  of  the  deter- 
gent under  bond 

(d)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  U 
entered  against  the  detergent,  court  coste 
and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  ex- 
penses, shall  be  awarded  against  the  person, 
if  any.  intervening  as  claimant  of  the  de- 
tergent. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of  any 
case  as  provided  by  subsection   (b)  — 

(1)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  re- 
moval is  made  shall  promptly  transmit  to 
the  court  in  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried  aU 
records  in  the  case  necessary  in  order  that 
such    court    may    exercise    Jurisdiction; 

(3)  the  court  to  wlilch  such  case  is  re- 
moved shall  have  the  powers  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case, 
which  the  court  from  which  removal  was 
madp  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such 
court  would  have  been  subject.  If  such  case 
liad  not  been  removed. 

iNJtnrcnoHs 

SBC.  6.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courte  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
66(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Hules  of  ClvU 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
Btrmlning  order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 


of  this  Act.  trial  shaU  be  by  the  court  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Sucli 
trial  staaU  be  conducted  In  acoordance  with 
the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  In  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provUlona 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

STTLE    OF    EMFUKC'EMCNT   T^OCEXDOKS SITB- 

PENAS  I 

Sec.  6.  All  Ubel  or  injunction  proceedings 
for  the  enrorccment,  or  to  restrain  viola- 
tions, cf  this  Act  shall  be  by  and  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  Subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  requ.rcd  to  attend  a  court 
of  the  United  States  in  any  di-strlct  may  run 
l.-ito  any  other  district  in  any  such 
proceeding. 

RKrULA-nONS  I 

Skc.  7.  (a)  The  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  efficient  enforcement  of 
this  Act.  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  th:a 
secUon,  Is  hereby  vested  In  the  Surgeon 
General. 

(b)  The  Secretery  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  Jointly  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  section  9,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  therein.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  In  such  manner  and  take  effect 
at  such  time,  after  due  notice,  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  shaU  determine. 

EXAMINATIONS    AND  INVESTIGATIONS  I 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  la  au- 
thorised to  conduct  examinations.  Inspec- 
tions, and  Investigations  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  through  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  or  through  any 
health  officer  or  employee  of  any  State,  or 
political  subdivlflon  thereof,  duly  commis- 
sioned by  the  Surgeon  General. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
Act.  officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  au- 
thorized ( 1 )  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  In 
which  detergente  are  manufacttired,  proc- 
essed, packed,  or  held  for  Introduction  into 
Interstete  commerce  or  are  held  after  such 
Introduction,  or  to  enter  any  vehicle  being 
used  to  transport  or  hold  such  detergente  In 
Interstete  commerce;  (2)  to  Inspect,  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  within  reasonable  llmite 
and  In  a  reasonable  manner,  such  factory, 
warehouse,  estebllshment,  or  vehicle,  and  all 
pertinent  equipment,  finished  and  unfinished 
materials:  and  (3)  to  obteln  ramplee  of  such 
materials.  A  separate  notice  shall  be  given 
for  each  such  Inspection,  but  a  notice  shall 
not  be  required  for  each  entry  made  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  Inspection.  Kach 
such  Inspection  shaU  be  commended  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(c)  If  the  officer  or  employee  obtains  any 
sample,  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  he 
shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
In  charge  a  receipt  defcrlblng  the  samples 
obtelned.  If  an  analysis  Is  made  of  such 
sample,  a  copy  of  the  resulte  of  such  analysis 
shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the  owner, 
operator,    or    agent   In    charge. 

nCPOBTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  deliver  to  the  Sxirgeon  General,  upon 
his  request,  samples  of  detergente  which  are 
being  imported  or  offered  for  Import  Into 
the  United  States,  giving  notice  thereof  to 
the  owner  or  consignee,  who  nuiy  appear 
before  the  Surgeon  General  and  have  the 
right  to  Introduce  testimony.  If  it  appears 
from  the  examination  of  such  samples  or 
otherwise  that  such  detergent  does  not  con- 
form to  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  3,  such  detergent  shall  be  refused 
admission,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  the  destruction  of  any 
such  detergent  refused  admission  unless  such 
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detergent  is  exported,  \mder  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  notice  of 
such  refusal  or  within  such  additional  time 
as  may  be  permitted  piirsuant  to  such  regu- 
lations. 

(b)  Pending  decision  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  detergent  being  Imported  or  offered  for 
import,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
authorize  delivery  of  such  detergent  to  the 
owner  or  consignee  upon  the  execution  by 
him  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  providing 
for  the  payment  of  such  liquidated  damages 
In  the  event  of  default  as  may  be  required 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

H.R.  2105  prohibits  the  movement  in 
interstate  commerce  after  June  30,  1965. 
of  detergents  unless  they  conform  with 
the  standards  of  decomposibility  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
within  180  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  act.  The  Surgeon  General  is  in- 
structed to  set  up  standards  to  require 
that  detergents  decompose  reasonably 
quickly  and  completely. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Surgeon 
General  would  set  up  standards  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  German 
standards.  We  already  know  that  in- 
dustry can  readily  and  quickly  meet 
these   standards. 

H.R.  2105  will  spur  research  and  speed 
the  arrival  of  decomposible  detergents. 
We  have  had  detergents  for  some  40 
years.  If  we  allow  them  to  pollute  our 
water  supply  for  another  40  years,  we 
carmot  look  upon  ourselves  as  much  of 
a  civilization.  The  time  allowed — until 
June  30,  1965,  some  2y2  years— is  ade- 
quate. The  cutoff  of  harmful  deter- 
gents at  that  time  will  insure  that 
reputable  manufacturers  do  not  face 
cutthroat  competition  either  at  home  or 
from  abroad. 

No  one  at  all  aware  of  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  today  would 
pretend  that  this  legislation  is  anything 
more  than  the  smallest  step  toward  their 
ultimate  solution.  But  it  is  a  step.  By 
adopting  this  course,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  have  shown  that,  con- 
fronted with  a  specific  source  of  specific 
water  pollution,  it  can  move  efficiently 
and  effectively  toward  the  removal  of 
the  source. 

The  legislation,  therefore.  Will  not  only 
create  an  immediate  improvement,  it 
will  serve  as  a  pledge  and  a  precedent 
for  further  action  in  the  future. 


PRAISE  FOR  OUR  SPEAKER 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  House  have  always  been  conscious  of 
the  leadership  qualities  of  our  Speaker. 
We  have  always  recognized  his  fairness, 
his  devotion  to  principle  and  his  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  Members,  regard- 
less of  party. 

We  have  also  recognized  the  contribu- 
tion that  he  has  made  to  the  passage  of 


difficult  legislation  which  he  considered 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

These  qualities  and  attributes  of  our 
Speaker  have  not  been  so  widely  known 
outside  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol, 
and  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure,  therefore, 
to  find  a  growing  recognition  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  legislative  process  and  in  the 
Government,  generally.  As  an  example 
of  this  recognition.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude herewith  a  recent  column  on 
Speaker  McCormack,  by  William  S. 
White,  which  appeared  i-^  the  Waterbury 
American  on  January  15.  1963: 

McCormack  Takes  His  Place 
(By  Williams.  White) 
Washington,  D.C. — Congress  has  at  last 
entered  the  post-Rayburn  era,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  death  of  the  man  whose  power 
and  personality  had  dominated  it  so  long — 
Speaker  Sam  Ray  burn  of  Texas. 

His  successor,  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. of  Massachusetts,  has  now  emerged 
from  the  long  shadow  of  "Mr.  Sam"  to  be- 
come the  heart  in  fact  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. So,  too,  has  emerged  the  as- 
sisting group  immediately  around  him— Rep- 
resentative Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Democratic  floor  leader,  and  Representative 
Hale  Boggs,  of  Louisiana,  the  Democratic 
whip,  or  assistant  leader. 

All  this  must  now  in  fairness  be  said  by 
those  who,  like  this  columnist,  had  seen 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas— agree  with  him 
always  or  not — as  more  or  less  the  indispen- 
sable man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  McCormack  has  succeeded  to 
all  of  Raybiu-n's  prestige  or  rare  sense  of 
national  responsibility. 

He  has.  however,  now  truly  and  fully  suc- 
ceeded to  Rayburn's  position.  Heretofore, 
he  was  a  sort  of  probationary  Speaker,  serv- 
ing In  a  Chamber  where  the  old  master's 
commanding  voice  had  been  so  profoundly 
missed  that  the  ukases  of  his  successor 
tended  to  be  lost  In  the  nostalgia  of  the 
yesterdays.  r 

vicrrOBT  ON  rxtles 
All  this,  though  not  Inconsiderable,  is 
about  the  only  real  meaning  of  the  success 
of  McCormack,  Albert,  and  Boocs — allied 
with  the  Kennedy  White  House — in  keeping 
the  vital  House  Rules  Committee  packed  as 
Rayburn  himself  had  packed  It  at  the  on- 
set of  another  Congress   in    1961. 

The  mere  result  itself,  despite  much  happy 
gee-whizzing  by  leadership  Democrats,  was 
not  so  much  a  victory  as  a  staving  off  of  de- 
feat. After  all,  the  administration  Is  no 
better  off  than  it  was  before.  But — after 
all,  too — it  is  surely  no  worse  off;  and  worse 
off  it  very  well  might  have  been. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  a  qualified — 
but  not  a  total — right  to  prevent  legislation 
from  reaching  a  vote  in  the  House,  because 
this  committee  normally  must  give  right  of 
way  to  all  bills.  Two  years  ago  Rayburn  in- 
creased it  from  12  to  15  members  so  as  to 
reduce  the  power  of  its  conservative  coali- 
tion to  bottle  up  Kennedy  measures.  The 
change  was  to  last  only  until  1963  unless 
the  House,  by  afBrmative  action,  decided 
otherwise. 

The  question  as  this  new  Congress  opened 
thus  was  whether  the  committee  should  re- 
vert to  the  total  clutches  of  the  Republican- 
southern  Democratic  coalition  or  remain  the 
moderate  instrumentality  which  Rayburn 
had  made  it. 

PROOF  OF  LEADERSHIP 

With  a  good  deal  of  hard  wheeling  and 
dealing  and  maybe  a  little  logrolling — aU  of 
which  Is  both  constitutional  and  permia- 
Bible — McCormack  and  his  associates  saved 
the  committee  at  Its  present  size.     Though 
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literally  It  was   a  standoff.  In  spirit  It  ». 
more  than  this,  since  it  was  so  much  betS! 
than  the  defeat  which  only  weeks  aco  ««.,^ 
likely  to  await  them.  ^    ^"""^ 

The  value  of  the  episode  to  the  Kenni-i. 
administration  is  Its  proof  that  the^^ 
Cormack  leadership— allied  to  other  Incr^" 
ingly  savvy  Boston  political  pros  in  VkI 
White  House  like  Kenneth  O'Donnell  anri 
Larry  O'Brien— has  come  into  its  own  ^ 
too,  have  they.  '        ■ 

It  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  ho* 
ever,  to  suppose  that  all  is  now  clear  in  thl 
House  for  liberal  legislation.  The  Rui« 
Committee  is  still  there,  and  unchanged 
That  part  of  the  President's  program  whlrh' 
is  welfarist  In  tone  will  be  no  better  off  than 
before.  ° 

For  the  sole  real  victory  here,  apart  from 
the  personal  vindication  of  McCormack^ 
leadership,  is  a  victory  not  for  llberaHsm 
but.  again,  for  moderation.  It  Is  the  mixture 
as  before,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
new  pharmacist.  McCormack.  is  now  fullr 
qualified  in  his  own  right.  ^ 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Flood  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Nix),  from  January  21 
through  January  31,  on  account  of  offi. 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legls- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  for  5  minutes. 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour,  on  February  14. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  for  30  minutes,  today! 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ak- 
DERSON),  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
derson), for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson),  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Berry. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Taylor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr,  Moss  in  two  instances. 


I  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
January  18.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

205.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Gorgaa 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  34th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Work  and  Operations 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962,  pur- 
ruant  to  22  U.S.C.  278a  (H.  Doc.  No.  10); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

206.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
activities  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration for  the  flacal  year  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

207.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  discharge 
of  minors  who  enlist  In  the  naval  service  or 
the  Coast  Guard  without  consent  of  parents 
or  guardian";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

208.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  chapter  147  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  dis- 
pose of  telephone  facilities  by  negotiated 
Bale";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

209.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  relat- 
ing to  the  number  of  ofBcers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander receiving  monthly  flight  pay  for  the 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1962, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  301.  79th  Congress, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

210.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  relating  to 
the  number  of  officers  In  the  Navy  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  receiving 
monthly  flight  pay  for  the  6-month  period 
through  December  1963.  pursviant  to  Public 
Law  301.  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

211.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  certain  crlnalnal  laws 
i4>plicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

212.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  payment  of 
a  claim  made  by  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  BHtain  and  North- 
ern Ireland";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

213.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Veterans"  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  ,by  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
its  activiues  in  the  disposal  of  foreign  ex- 
cess property  for  the  period  January  1 
through  December  31,  1962,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  152.  81st  Congress,  as  amended; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

214.  /i  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

215.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  Post  Office  E>epart- 


ment's    procvu-ement    of    lockboxes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUcr  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  traxumlttlng  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  procurement 
of  crude  helium  by  the  Bureau  of  M'tTiwa 
Department  of  the  Interior,  under  four  nego- 
tiated fixed-price  contracts  awarded  during 
fiscal  year  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
777;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

217.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  catalog 
F'ioes  charged  for  klystron  tubes  under  non- 
competitive procurements  negotiated  by  the 
military  departments  and  their  prime  con- 
tractors with  Vartan  AaBOClates.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  rental  charges,  costs,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  Government-owned 
quarters  provided  to  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

219.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  extension  of 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior exercised  through  the  Geological  8\ir- 
vey  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
areas  outside  the  national  domain,  pxirsuant 
to  Public  Law  87-626;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

220.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize modification  of  the  repayment  con- 
tract with  the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users' 
Association";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

221.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  alteration,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  Government  buUdlngs  and 
property  under  lease  or  concession  contracts 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Government-owned  airports 
under  the  Jvu^sdlction  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

222.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide basic  authority  for  the  performance 
of  certain  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral A\iatlon  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  9,  1940  (64  Stat.  1030, 
1039),  In  order  to  Increase  the  periods  for 
which  agreements  for  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain concessions  may  be  granted  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

224.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

225.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
copies  of  certain  final  valuations  of  proper- 
ties of  certain  carriers,  pursuant  to  section 
19a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

226.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  audit  and  report  for  their 
fiscal  year  September  1,  1961,  through  Au- 
gust 31,  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88- 
880;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


937.  A  letter  tron  the  Attonaey  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  prt^xMed  btll  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  repeal  subaectlon  (d)  of 
section  3388  of  title  18  of  the  United  State* 
Code";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
tiUed  "A  bill  to  amend  secUon  3238  of  UUe 
18,  United  States  Code";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

229.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement officers  engaged  In  the  InverU^a- 
Uon  or  prevention  of  specified  categories  of 
criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

230.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  UJ8.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  biU  enUUed 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promnlgatlon  of 
rxiles  of  practice  and  procedure  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other  purpoees";  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

231.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  o  proposed  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
authorize  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  determine 
the  dischargeability  or  nondischargeablllty 
of  provable  debts";  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  T3B.  Courti.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  subdivision  d  of  section  60 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UjS.C.  96d)  so 
as  to  give  the  court  authority  on  Its  own 
motion  to  reexamine  attorney  fees  paid  or 
to  be  paid  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding";  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bin  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  47  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

234.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  propoeed  blU  entitled 
"A  bin  to  amend  sections  334,  367,  and  369 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJS.C.  734.  767, 
769)  and  to  add  a  new  section  S5S  so  as  to 
require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to  limit  the 
time  within  which  claims  may  be  filed  in 
chapter  XI  (arrangement)  proceedings  to  the 
time  prescribed  by  section  57n  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  use.  93n)-;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

235.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  blU  entitled 
"A  bin  to  amend  subsection  b  of  section  60 — 
Preferred  Creditors;  subsection  e  of  section 
67 — Liens  and  Fraudulent  Transfers;  and 
subsection  e  of  section  70 — Title  to  Property; 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJS.C.  96b,  107e, 
and  llOe)";  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

236.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
131  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
provide  for  taking  of  the  economic  censxisee 
1  year  earlier  starting  In  1968";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

237.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
25  of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  duties  of  enumerators  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

238.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  XJJB.  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  relaUve  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  additional  position  In  grade  OS- 
IS,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8M,  84th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
ClvU  Service. 
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339.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  tranamlttlng  a  rei>ort  on 
positions  In  grades  GS-18,  GS-17.  and  GS-18 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  854.  84th  Congress;' 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

240.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.8. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmltUng  the  46th 
Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  section  332  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  1890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASHBRCX)K: 

HJl.  1891.  A  bill  to  strengthen  democratic 
processes  respecting  the  calling  of  strikes,  to 
protect  employees  against  unjustifiable  pay 
losses  from  strikes,  to  protect  employers  from 
needless  production  interruptions  arising  out 
of  strikes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  employ- 
ees, and  to  minimize  Industrial  strife  Inter- 
fering with  the  flow  of  conunerce  and  the 
national  security  by  amending  the  National 
lAbor  Relations  Act  to  require  economic 
Strikes  to  be  authorized  by  a  secret  ballot; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  ASPINALL: 

H H.  1892.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1919  (41  Stat.  293;  43  U.S.C.  351-355, 
357-360) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 

HH.  1893.  A  bill  to  provide,  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  life  im- 
prisonment of  any  person  convicted  of  four 
felonies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  1894.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be   known   as   the   Commission   on   Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJl.  1895.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  to 
authorize  programs  of  information,  educa- 
tion, advisory  services,  and  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  encouragement  and  advance- 
ment of  artistic  and  cultiu-al  activities,  and 
for  the  development  of  a  more  widespread 
appreciation  of  America's  cultural  heritage 
and  accomplishments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  1896.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  to 
authorize  student  assistance  for  study  in 
such  Institutions,  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  construction 
of  certain  public  community  college  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H.R.  1897.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1898.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  so  that  they  wUl  apply  with 
similar  effect  to  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ByMr.  BRAY:  | 

H.R.  1899.  A  blU  to  strengthen  State  gov- 
ernments, to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  educational  purposes  by  returning 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  1900.  A  bUl  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  pallfornia: 
H.R.  1901.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    to   construct    and   maintain    an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  McP  ALL: 
HJl.  1902.  A   bill   to   enable    the   Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HJl.  1903.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  whole- 
sale sale  of  liquors  by  retail  dealers  to  cer- 
tain organizations  without  payment  of  the 
special  tax  on  wholesale  dealers  In  liquors;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  1904.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  principal   residence  by  a  taxpayer  who 
has   attained    the   age   of   60   years;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  1905.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the  Interior   to  construct,  operate,   and 
maintain  the  mldstate  reclamation  project, 
Nebraska,    and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  1906.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,   to   Implement  the  pur- 
poses for  which  surplus   personal  property 
may  be  donated;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  1907.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CURXIS: 
HJl.  1908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
costs  of  education  or  training  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  trade  or  business  expenses  when 
incurred  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  or  better 
Job,  as  well  as  when  inctxrred  in  order  to 
maintain  existing  skills,  status,  salary,  or 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  1909.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that  a  home 
Improvement  loan  may  be  the  subject  of  in- 
surance thereunder  even  though  Its  ma- 
tiu-ity  exceeds  the  specified  limits  if  it  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  con- 
struction of  a  family  fallout  shelter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  1910.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  certain  Federal  grants  by 
encouraging  better  coordinated  local  review 
of  State  and  local  applications  for  such 
grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  J 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN:  ' 
HJl.  1911.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1552, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  Naval  Records  and  the 
Boards  of  Review,  Discharges,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evl- 
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dence  relating  to  good  character  and  exem 
plary  conduct  in  civilian  Ufe  after  dlscW^ 
or  dismissal  in  determining  whether  orno* 
to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissal, 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplarv  t»' 
habllitatlon   certificate,  and  for  other  dut" 
poses:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Servlr*.' 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania- 
H.R.  1912.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Ii  of'th^ 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  un 
married  child  of  an  Insured  Individual  alter 
attaining   age    18.   may  continue   to  receive 
child's  Insurance  benefits  until  he  attains 
age  21  If  he  Is  a  full-time  student-  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  1913.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housine 
and   Home   Finance   Administrator   to  pro 
vide  additional  assistance  for  the  develon" 
ment    of    comprehensive    and    coordinat^ 
mass    transportation    systems,    both   public 
and     private,     in    metropolitan     and    other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
ByMr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  1914.  A  bill  to  limit  and  prevent  cer- 
tain concerted  activities  by  labor  organlza 
tlons    which    Interfere    with    or   obstruct  or 
Impede  the  free  production  of  goods  for  com 
merce  or  the  free  fiow  thereof  In  commerce 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1915.  A  bill  to  strengthen  democratic 
processes  respecting  the  calling  of  strikes 
to  protect  employees  against  unjustifiable 
pay  losses  from  strikes,  to  protect  employers 
from  needless  production  Interruptions  aris- 
ing out  of  strikes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
employees,  and  to  minimize  industrial  strife 
interfering  with  the  fiow  of  commerce  and 
the  national  security  by  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  eco- 
nomic strikes  to  be  authorized  by  a  secret 
ballot;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FTJQUA: 
H.R.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for 
2  additional  years  the  present  provisions  per- 
mitting the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  1917.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  In  effect 
under   the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  1918.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide   healthful    outdoor    employment    for 
young  men  and  to  advance  the  conservation.  ' 
development,   and   management   of   national 
resources  of  timber,  soil,  and  range,  and  of 
recreational    areas;    and    to   authorize  pilot 
local  public  service  employment  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.    1919.  A    bin    to    establish    a   Federal 
Commission    on    Alcoholism,    and    for   other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana : 
H.R.  1920.  A  bill  to  provide  that  until  the 
national  debt  Is  retired,  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the  United 
States  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  utilized 
solely  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
H.R.  1921.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  for  needy 
individuals  who  are  70  years  of  age  or  over 
and  are  not  otherwise  entitled  to  benefits 
under  such  title;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1922.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  dlsabUlty  Insurance 
benefits    and    the   disability   freeze   with    15 
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quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when  such 
quarters  were  earned;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1923.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  insiu-ance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18,  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  attending 
high  school  or  college;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  1924.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HECKLER: 

H  R.  1925.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to 
authorize  pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON : 

H.R.  1926.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, Initiation,  and  expansion  of  occupa- 
tional safety  programs  In  the  States  through 
grants  to  States  for  demonstration  and  ex- 
perimental occupational  safety  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  1927.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  revise  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pension  authorized  by  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H  R.  1928.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
expenses  incurred  during  the  15th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H  R.  1929.  A  bill  to  permit  an  officer  or 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  detain  and  ques- 
tion persons  suspected  of  committing  crimes; 
and  to  require  bond  in  the  case  of  certain 
material  witnesses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1930.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  evidence  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R,  1931  A  bill  to  Increase  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  section  927  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  responsi- 
bility for  criminal  conduct,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1907.  entitled  "An  act  to  define  the 
term  registered  nurse'  and  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  nurses  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  age  limitation  for  registration;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1934.  A  bill  to  increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
<rf  Columbia  In  civil  actions,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  court,  and  for  other  purposes; 


to   the  Committee  on   the  District   of  Co- 
lumbia. 

HJl.  1935.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to  be 
used  In  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska : 
H.R.  1936.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  In  the  pa>-ment  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H  R.  1937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  known 
as  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19,  1934,  and  the 
act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  October 
3.  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R   1938.  A    bin    to    prohibit    discrimina- 
tion  In   employment   because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1939.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  R.  1940,  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  facnitate  the  con- 
servation of  land  for  open  space,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr  MORRIS: 
H.R.  1941.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  Valle  Grande  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  1942.  A  bill  to  authorize  modification 
of   the   existing    project   for  the   Mississippi 
River,  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Louisiana,  in  the  Interest  of  navigation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  R.  1943.  A   bill    to    extend    for    2    addi- 
tional   years    the    temporary    provisions    of 
Public    Laws    815    and    874,    81st    Congress; 
to    the    Committee    on    Education    and    La- 
bor. 

H.R.  1944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  of  1934  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  hold  limited  quantities  of  gold  coins, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1945.  A    bill    to    extend    for    1    addi- 
tional year  the  temt-jorary  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874    81st  Congress;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKl : 
H  R.  1946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  to 
provide  for  a  Science  Information  Data  Proc- 
essing Center  to  be  located  at  one  place  In 
Chicago.   111.;    to  the   Committee   on   Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  1947.  A  bill   to   establish   a   Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr    LINDSAY : 
H  R.  1948.  A   bill   to  establish    a   Commis- 
sion   on    the    Organization   of    Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  .ASHLEY: 
H  R.  1949.  A   bill   to  establish   a  Commls- 
s  on   on   the    Organization   of   Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  1950.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  Ccnnmlsslon 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJl.  1951.  A  bUl   to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  1952.  A  bni   to  establish   a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  1953.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    the    Organization    of    Congress;     to    the 
Conamlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr   ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  1954.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    the    Organization    of    Congress;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  1955.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    the    Organization   of   Congress;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.R.  1956.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    the    Organization    of    Congress;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  1957.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Commission 
on    the    Organization    of    Congress;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  1958.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  transporta- 
tion of  housetrailers  and  mobile  dwellings 
within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the 
48  contiguous  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1959.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  trans- 
portation of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles 
of  Government  employees  assigned  to  duty  In 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  RODINO; 
H  R.  1960.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  In  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1961.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the" estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
assist  In  the  development  and  operation  of 
sttidies  and  projects  to  help  senior  citizens; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  1962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  make  it  clear  that  disaster  loans 
In  cases  of  flood  or  other  catastrophe  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  property  of  any 
type  (including  summer  liomes  as  well  as 
other  residential  property);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R  1963.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
$600  to  $1,000.  and  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion lor  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  that  upon  application 
therefor,  real  property  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
which  Is  surplus  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  returned  to  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1965.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  enable 
him  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  day 
care  under  tJbelr  State  child -welfare  aervices 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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ELB.  1966.  A  blU  malting  an  appropriation 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  flacal  year  1964  to  enable  him 
to  assist  the  States  in  providing  child-welfare 
services  (Including  day  care)  under  their 
State  child-welfare  services  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H Jl.  1968.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  for  qualified  dependent  rela- 
tives of  certain  insured  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1969.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insured  Individual,  after  attaining  age 
18,  may  continue  to  receive  child's  insxir- 
ance  benefits  until  he  attains  age  21  if  he 
is  a  full-time  student;  to  the  Committee 
on   Ways   and    Means. 

HH.  1970.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  for  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Instrumentalities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1971.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  phsrsi- 
cally  or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJi.  1972.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  poll  taxes  be  paid  In  order  to 
qualify  for  voting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoiise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJl.  1973.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  It  re- 
lates to  picketing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
HM.  1974.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition  or  fees  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  for  occupational 
training  or  retraining  to  allow  a  credit  for 
taxes  paid  for  public  education,  and  to  ex- 
empt from  income  tax  certain  scholarships, 
fellowships,  and  student  asslstantshlps;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.SIKES: 
H.R.  1975.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program,    as   self-employed    individuals,   for 
Federal  employees  in  the  legislative  branch 
who   are  not  eligible   to  participate   In   the 
civil  service  retirement  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.SILER: 
HJl.  1976.  A   bill   to  provide   financial   aid 
to  all  employers  engaged  In  commerce  and 
Industry    who    wlU    maintain    full    employ- 
ment, and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HH.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Vending  stand  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  1978.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  increase  the  amount  which  may  be 
made    available    annually    by    the    United 
States  for  loans  to  students  in  Institutions 
of    higher    education    participating    in    the 
loan  program  under  title  H;    to   the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 
H.R.   1979.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing   Act   to  provide   that  only  lumber 
and  other  wood  products  which  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  may  be  used 
In  construction  or  rehabilitation  covered  by 
Federal     Housing    Administration     Insured 


mortgages;    to   the    Committee   on   Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  1980.  A  blU  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  means  of  making  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  the  entire 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER : 
H.R.  1981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   Commission    on    the    United 
States  Science  Academy:   to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  1982.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  colli- 
sions In  which  motor  vehicles  are  Involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  1983.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1984.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  applica- 
tion of  unreasonable  literacy  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1985.  A  bill  to  proTlde  additional 
means  of  seciu-ing  and  protecting  the  civil 
rights  of  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1986.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  xise  of 
stopwatches,  work-measiu-ement  programs,  or 
other  performance-standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1987.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18,  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  attending 
high  school  or  college;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  i 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL:  | 

H.R.  1988.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  certain  residents  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  1989.  A  bill  to  authorlee  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general 
obligation  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  i 
By  Mr.  BOLAND:  | 

H.R.  1990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  | 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS:        ! 
H.R.  1991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of    1930;    to    the    Committee   on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  1992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard 
insulation    and    on    cork    stoppers;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  1993.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  interest  rate 
limitations    on    obUgatlons    of    the    United 
States  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  1994.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery.  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1995.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  1996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  ^-i 

of   section    1332    of  title   28,   United  StA' 

Code    relating  to  diversity  of  citlzenslUD^*? 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  * 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  1998.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  itn^ 
others  against  misbranding,  false  Invoi^Hr 
and  false  advertising  of  decorative  wo«i  SS 
simulated  wood  products;  to  the  Commit^ 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce^ 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  1999.  A  bin  to  allow  a  deduction  for 

ncome  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dlsabS 

individual,  of  expenses  for  transportation  to 

and  from  work;   to  the  Committee  on  Wav^ 

and  Means.  "  vvays 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  2000.  A    bUl    to    amend   the   Agricul 
tural    Act   Of    1956;    to   the    Committee  on 
Agriculture.  ^  °° 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  2001.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  dcT 
manent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.2002.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recoe- 
nltlon  of  the  Polish  Legion  of  America 
Veterans  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs-  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2003.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  enable  the  Federal 
National    Mortgage    Association    to    provide 
special  assistance  in  the  financing  of  fallout 
shelters  constructed  with  PHA-insured  loans- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  CurrencV 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  2004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.   1936.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  2005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereunder,  whf  n  based  upon  the  atUln- 
ment  of  retirement  age.  will   be  payable  to 
men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Increase  the  min- 
imum amount  of  the  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  2007.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Federal  re- 
tailers excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2008.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
late   Philip   Murray;    to    the   Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GATHINGS : 
H.R.  2009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2010.  A  bill  to  provide  asslst.ince  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2011.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  Increased  use 
of  milled  or  enriched  rice  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  Federal  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, and  to  certain  federally  operated 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  2012.  A  bin  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2013.  A  bill  to  grant  civil-service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service:  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  11m- 
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Itatlon  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  may  be  received  by  an  individual  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com-r 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

HJl.  2015.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  co  as  to 
extend  to  Imported  tangerines  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  such  section  on  certain 
other  imported  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HE  ALE  Y: 

H.R.  2016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $2,400  exemption  from  income  tax 
from  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  2017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys'- 
tem  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH ; 

H.R.  2018.  A  bin  to  correct  a  technical 
error  in  the  Self-Employed  Individuals  Tax 
Retirement  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

HJl.  2019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a    veterans'    hospital    in    south 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.LENNON: 

HJi.  2020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States    Code,    to    require    authorization    for 
certain  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY : 

H.R.2b21.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  2022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  square  758  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  McINTIRE: 

HJl.  2023.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  certain 
service  of  females  sworn  in  as  members  of 
telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  2024.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment property  by  any  organization  prac- 
ticing segregation  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 

H.R.  2025.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H^R.2026.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
for  hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  home 
services,  and  home  health  services  furnished 
to  aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disabUity  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2027.  A  bni  to  protect  the  right  of 
individuals  to  be  free  from  discrimination 
or  segregation  by  reason  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H  R.  2028.  A  bin  to  suspend  for  3  years  the 
duty  on  hexachlorethane;  to  the  Committee 
on  W.Tys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  the  program  under 
which  Government  contracts  are  set  aside 
for  small  business  concerns  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  contracts  for  maintenance, 
repair,  or  construction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  2030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clvn  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  annultlee 


of  Panama  Canal  ship  pilots;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2031.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  continua- 
tion of  certain  inspection  activities  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2032.  A  bin  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2033.  A  bill  to  provide  that  agricul- 
tural furloughs  during  World  War  I  shall  be 
deemed  creditable  service  for  pension  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  2034  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  soil  and  water  conservation 
research  field  station;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  2035.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  an  Individual's  wages,  salary,  or  other 
Income  shall  be  exempt  from  levy  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  Federal  taxes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  i^rULTER: 

H.R.  2036.  A  bill  to  revise  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2037.  A  bill  to  rep>eal  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter G  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  NORBLAD: 

HR.  2038.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  waiver 
of  a  condition  on  certain  land  in  Clatsop 
County,  Orcg..  so  as  to  permit  its  use  as  a 
public  park;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R  2039.  A  tain  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Rpform  Act  of  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R  2040.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or  after  re- 
tirement; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR  2041.  A  bill  to  make  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  dlFability  fund  available  for 
annuity  benefits  authorized  by  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  civil  Service. 

H.R.  2042.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain  non- 
profit organizations:  to  the  Committee  on 
PoFt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R  2043.  A  bill  to  extend^the  benefits  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Construction  Service  An- 
nuity Act  of  May  29.  1944,  to  certain  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 

H.R  2044.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H  R  2045.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches  or  other  measuring  devices  In  the 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2046.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr    RIVERS  Of  Al.nska: 

H.R.  2047.  A  bill  to  authorize  survey  and 
establishment  of  a  townsite  for  the  Juneau 
Indian  Village  o^  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  a  Representative  in 
Congress  to  nominate  as  a  candidate  to  a 
service  academy,  a  person  domiciled  at  any 


place  in  the  State  from  which  «uch  Repre- 
sentative Is  elected;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  2050.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  and 
other  gratuities  reeclved  by  an  individual  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  (or  self -em- 
ployment) may  be  considered  self -employ- 
ment Income  for  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  pin-poees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2051.  A  bin  to  grant  civll-servlce  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

H  R  2052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
fun  amount  of  any  annuity  received  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R  2053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard 
insulation    and    on    cork    stoppers;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

HR  2054.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on-Ways  and 
Means.  -. 

By   Mr.    SIKES: 

H.R.  20(5.  A  bin  to  amend  section  277  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  post 
exchange  and  other  privileges  for  persons 
transjerred  to  the  Retired  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  StLER : 

H.R.  2056  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  four  additional  hospitals  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 

H  R.  2057.  A  bill  to  authorise  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $500  from  certain  funds  of 
the  Yakima  Tribes  of  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  2058.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches, work-measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Conomlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  2059.  A  bill  to  amend  section  277  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  com- 
missary and  other  privileges  for  retired  civil 
service  employees  and  their  wives  or  widows, 
and  veterans  on  pension  or  compensation  and 
their  wives  or  widows;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  VANIK : 

H.R.  2060.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  national  banks  to  underwrite  and 
deal  In  securities  issued  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    W^CKERSHAM: 

H.R  2061.  A  bin  to  increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
$600  to  $1,000.  and  to  Increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  2062.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Waurlka  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R  2063.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  require  Identifi- 
cation markings  on  the  underside  of  the 
wings  of  certain  aircraft;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2064.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  airman  certificates 
In  connection  with  the  Imposition  of  civil 
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pazuJUe*.  and  for  otbar  piupoaea:  to  th« 
CommlttAe  oa  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  2066.  A  bill  to  permit  the  burial  In 
national  cemeteries  of  mothers  of  deceased 
servicemen  or  veterans  who  died  leaving  no 
spouse  or  minor  child  entitled  to  be  burled  In 
a  national  cemetery:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJ%.  2066.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  give 
the  Administrator  of  sucb  agency  authority 
to  prescribe  standards  relating  to  the  sup- 
pression of  noise  created  by  the  operation 
of  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  2067.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  902(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  that 
the  criminal  penalties  provided  therein  wlU 
apply  to  violations  of  civil  aeronautics  safety 
regulations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  2068.  A  bill  providing  that  the  Sur- 
geon   General    of    the    United    States    shall 
establish  a  hospital  at  KlUs  Island,  N.Y.,  for 
the  treatment  of  persons  addicted  to  the  use 
of  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H  Jl.  2069.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
In   establishing  hospital   facilities   and  pro- 
grams of  posthospltal  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,    and    rehabilitation    of    narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  pvirp>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  Issue  certain  regulations  con- 
cerning air  traffic  at  La  Ouardla  and  New 
York-International  (Idlewild)  Airports  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  Newark  Airport  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  2071.  A  bill  to  permit  States  or  other 
dtily  constituted  taxing  authorities  to  sub- 
ject persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  prop- 
erty   taxes    on    property   located   In   Federal 
areas  within  such  State;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  2072.  A  bill  to  assure  payment  of  Just 
compensation  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  certain  lands  on  Kwajaleln  and  Dalap 
Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2073.  A  bill  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 
HJl.  2074.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
deductions  from  benefits  there\mder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HJl.  2075.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  restric- 
tion on  the  period  during  which  an  applica- 
tion   for    a    determination    of    disability    Is 
granted  full  retroacUvlty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HJl.  2076.  A    bin    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  (as  trade  or  business  expenses)  the 
expenses  of  travel,  meals,  and  lodging  while 
employed   away   from    his    regular   place    of 
abode:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  2077.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  expenses  Incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer for  the  care  of  his  chUdren  whUe  his 
wife  la  physically  or  mentaUy  Incapable  of 
caring  for  sxich  chUdren;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJl.  2078.  A  bin  to  amend  section  170(b) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.2079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
insurance  agents  shall  be  treated  as  outside 
salesmen  for  purposes  of  cornputlng  adjusted 
gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENGELL: 
H.R.  2080.  A  bin  to  provide  social  security 
coverage  as  self-employed  individuals  for  fee 
office  branch  managers  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  State  and  their  employees;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  2081.  A  bUl  to  transfer  certain  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and'  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  from  the   Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a  Washing- 
ton Airports  Board,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GrLBERT: 
H.R.  2082.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
In    establishing   hospital   facilities   and   pro- 
grams of  posthospltal  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,    and    rehabilitation    of    narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2083.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff  House 
site  for  Inclusion  in  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the     Committee    on    Interior    and     Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2084.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  certain  nonprofit 
clubs  organized  and  operated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  benefits  to  the  members  and 
their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2085.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  child-care  expenses  shall  be 
available  to  a  wife  who  has  been  deserted  by 
and  caimot  locate  her  husband  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  single  woman;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2086.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  2087.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (10) 
of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  as  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  comes  within  the  exemption 
provided  for  by  such  paragraph;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  2088.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
between  motor  common  carriers  of  property, 
and  between  such  carriers  and  common  car- 
riers by  ran,  express,  and  water,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2089.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  certain  supplementary 
and  related  acts  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ment Of  an  oath  for  certain  reports,  ap- 
plications, and  complaints  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2090.  A  blU  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions of  part  rv  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  to  place  transactions  involving  uni- 
fications or  acquisitions  of  control  of  freight 
forwarders  under  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


January  if 


HJl.  2091.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  222/hi 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  with  resn^ 
to  the  service  of  process  In  enforcement  n^ 
ceedlngs.  and  for  other  purposes-  to  th 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelen  c™«* 
merce.  «-'uai- 

H.R.  2092.  A  bin  to  amend  section  Km 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  in 
sure  the  adequacy  of  the  national  rallrc^ 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  purpose- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forei^ 
Commerce.  *" 

H  R.  2093.  A  bin  to  amend  section  212(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

H.R.  2094.  A  bin  to  make  the  clvu  for 
feiture  provisions  of  section  222(h)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  applicable  to  un- 
lawful  operations  and  safety  violations  by 
motor  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes-  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreien 
Commerce.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
HJl.  2095.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  appUca- 
tlon   of   unreasonable   literacy   requirements 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  2096.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  In  the  home;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  2097.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which    an    Individual    may    earn    while   re- 
celving    benefits    thereunder;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KILGORE: 
H.R.2098.  A    bin    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  gas  tax  refunds  due 
for  gasoline  used  by  aerial  applicators  sery. 
ing   farmers    to    be    refunded    to    the   aerial 
applicators  providing  such  service  to  fann- 
ers;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajre  and  Means 
H.R.  2099.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to   provide    for  the 
refund    of    manufacturers    excise    taxes   in 
certain  cases  where  the  articles  are  exported 
by   persons  other   than   the  manufacturers, 
producers,   or   Importers   of   the   articles;   to 
the   Committee  on   Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
H.R.  2100.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
ciu-lty  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  special  rule  for  the  com- 
putation of  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment by  ministers  and  members  of  rehglous 
orders    under    the    old-age.    survivors,    and 
disability    insurance    system;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   MOSS: 
<«.R.2101.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power     Act     so     as     to     require     Federal 
Power  Commission   authority   for   the  con- 
structlon,  extension,  or  operation  of  certain 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  electric  en- 
ergy In   Interstate  commerce:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  2102.  A    bill    to    provide    for    Federal 
assistance  on  a  combination  grant  and  loan 
basis    in   order   to   Improve   patient   care  in 
public    and    other    nonprofit    hospitals   and 
nursing  homes  through  the  modernization  or 
replacement  of  those  Institutions  which  are 
structurally    or    functionally    obsolete;    and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUlnols: 
H.R.  2103.  A  bin   to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  2104.  A  bill  to  authorize  assumption 
by  the  various  States  of  civil  or  criminal  Ju- 
risdiction over  cases  arising  on  Indian  res- 
ervations with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  in- 
volved; to  permit  gradual  transfer  of  such 
Jurisdiction   to   the   States;    and  other  pur- 
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poses;  to  the  Ooaunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 

gular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUS6 : 
BJl-  3105.  A  bin  to  reqxilre  certain  stand- 
ards  of  decomposablllty  of  sjmthetic  petrx>- 
leum-based  detergents  Imported  into  the 
United  States  or  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R  2106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  626).  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a  register  of  names  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  2107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  MeariiS. 

By  Mr.  RIVTIIS  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  2108.  A  bin  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  ves- 
sel In  the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation 
of  luch  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.R  2109  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14,  1960  (74  Stat  5261,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
register  of  names  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  2110.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to 
assist  the  States  In  strengthening  profes- 
sional nurse  education.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  shortage  of  well-trained  professional 
nurses  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  locnl  governmental  hosp'.tnls 
,  and  health  agencies,  as  well  as  of  non- 
governmental hospitals  and  other  employers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HR.  2111.  A  bin  to  amend  subchapter  S  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  a  small  business  corporation  may  In 
certain  cases  retain  Its  tax  status  thereunder 
even  though  one  of  It*  shareholders  becomes 
a  trust;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HR.  2112.  A  bin  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
gramB  of  posthospltal  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  2113.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  625  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  require  that 
hospitals  assisted  under  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  qreed.  or  color  In  -selection  of  their 
staff  or  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2114.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  any  respect  whatsoever  on  ac- 
court  of  race,  creed,  or  color  in  hospital 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  2115.  A  bin  to  provide  protection 
agalrut  lynch ings;  to  the  Committee  *n  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

HR.2116.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Soci.al  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  certain  dependent 
parents  of  Individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  2117.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  all  limita- 
tions upon  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowed  a  taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and 
related  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
HJl.  2118.  A   bin   to   amend   the   InUrnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  from  groas  incozne  tuition  paid  by 
him   to   an  institution   of  higher   education 
for   his   education   or   the   education   of   his 
spoiise  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.'siLER: 
H.R.  2119.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    Include    Kentucky 
among   the  States  which  may   obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for 
State   and   local   policemen   and  firemen;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 
H.R.  2120.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distrlbutiou  of  $350  from  funds  arising  from 
Judgments  In  favor  of  any  of  the  Confeder- 
ated  Tribes   of    the   ColvlUe   Reservation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
HJl  2121.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  education 
of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  2122.  A  bin  to  authoriae  the  with- 
holding from  the  pay  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  the  dues  for  member- 
ship in  certain  employee  organizations:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr   BLATNIK: 
H.R.  2123.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  InvesU- 
gation  and  study   of   means  of  making  the 
Great   Lakes   and    the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
available    for   navigation    during   the   entire 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wortcs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H  R.  2124.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year  the  granting 
of  national  service  Ule  Insurance  to  certain 
veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HR.  2125.  A  bin  to  correct  certain  Inequi- 
ties   with    respect    to    the    operation    of    the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of   1962.  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   Poet 
Omce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  2126.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  make  the  Conunlaslon  on  Civil 
Rights    a    permanent   agency   of   the    United 
States,   to  broaden   the   duties  of   the   Com- 
mission,   and    for    other    purposes;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 
HR.  2127.  A    bni    to    designate    the    lake 
formed    by    the   Walter   F.   George   lock    and 
dam.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as  "Lake  Chat- 
tahoochee";   to    the    Committee    on    PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr    GARMATZ: 
HR.2128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1933.  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act."  to  require  the 
construction,   alteration,   and   repair  of  U.S. 
naval    vessels    in    shipyards    In    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.R.  2129.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201   of 
the  Immigration   and  Nationality  Act.  so  as 
to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not  used 
in  any  year  shall  be  made  available  to  Im- 
migrants In  oversubscribed  areas  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2130.  A  bill  to  reunite  families  In  the 
United  States  by  granting  nonquota  status 
to  certain  aliens  entitled  to  a  preference 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  2131.  A    bin    to    prevent    the    use    of 
■topwatches.    work-meas\irement    programs. 


or  other  performaiMse  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  In  the  poetal  Mrvlce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  ^n/i  civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSKR: 

HJl.  2132.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1962  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  forest  development  roads  and 
tral'.s  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965;  to 
the  Comnxlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  2133.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902ia) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  an  additional  $100  to  cover  the 
cost  of  acqul.'lng.  opening  and  closing,  and 
complete  servicing  of  burial  plot;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2134.  A  bin  to  amend  section  904. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  that  burial 
allowances  might  be  paid  In  cases  where  dis- 
charges were  changed  by  competent  author- 
ity after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dishon- 
orable to  conditions  other  than  dishonorable; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERK: 

HJl.  2135.  A  bin  to  amen^t  section  715  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  vet- 
erans with  service- connected  disabilities  less 
thnn  total  who  have  $5  per  $1,000  total 
disability  Income  provisions  included  In 
their  national  service  life  insurance  policies 
to  obtain  the  $10  per  $1,000  total  disability 
Income  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  2136.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

HJl.  2137.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of  naUon- 
al  service  life  insiuunce  to  a  new  modified 
life  plan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  2138.    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reimbursement         ♦ 
to  Frankenmuth,  Mich.,  for  certain  work  on 
the    flood    control    project   on    the    Saginaw     " 
River.   Mich.;    to   the   Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

HR.  2139.  A  bin  to  permit  the  abeence 
from  duty  for  a  minimum  period  of  2  hours 
of  certain  Federal  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  in  person  in  certain  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service.  ^  .^ 

ByMr.  HUDDLESTON:  *'      ']' 

H.R  2140.  A     bin     to     amend     the     ClTll- 
Service   Retirement   Act   to    provide   for  the 
reemployment  by  the  Government  of  dlsa-  ^ 

blllty  annuitants  who  have  recovered  from  ' 

their  dlsablUUes,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R.  2141.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  property  in  equare  768  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to 
the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 

H.R.  2142.  A  bin  to  amend  section  632  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hospltallzatton  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  2143.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  re- 
entitlement  of  certain  surviving  widows  to 
annuities  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  upon  termination  of  their  sub- 
8-quent  remarriages  by  reason  of  death  of 
husband,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  2144.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  chari- 
table contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and 
gifts  to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  to  be  deductible  for  Income  tax, 
estate  tax,  and  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  2145.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work-measurement  programs, 
or  other  performance-standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  2146.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  rights 
of  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  2147.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
Greneral  to  Institute  for  the  United  States  a 
civil  action  for  preventive  relief  whenever 
any  acts  have  been  committed  which  would 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  under  section 
1980  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HJl.  2148.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  waiver  of  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  a  veteran's  default  in 
payment  of  a  guaranteed  home  loan  where 
the  default  occurred  because  of  compelling 
reasons  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
veteran;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  2149.  A  bill  to  require  that  title  to 
certain  vessels  supplied  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  United  States  for  oceanographlc  re- 
search shall  remain  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to 
veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  2151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
so  as  to  permit  employees  to  acquire  an  ad- 
ditional unit  of  Insurance  under  such  act 
by  paying  both  the  employee's  and  the 
Government's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
miums thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2  y^  percent  the 
multiplication  factor  for  determining  anul- 
ties  for  certain  Federal  employees  engaged 
in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  boun- 
daries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  2154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees 
retired  on  account  of  disability  prior  to 
October  1,  1956,  the  minimum  annuity  base 
established  for  those  retired  after  that  date; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction from  original  annuities  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2156.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  to  the  survivors  of  retiree  annuitants 
who  died  before  April  1,  1948,  and  to  em- 
ployees who  retired  from  the  Tennessee  Val- 


ley Authority  and  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, prior  to  July  1,  1961;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  equalize  additional 
annuities  in  return  for  contributions  of 
annuitants  during  service  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maxlmvmi 
annuity  under  such  act  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  2158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  2159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  study  and  report  on  the  manner  and 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  shall  par- 
ticipate In  the  celebration  in  1967  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama : 
H.R.  2160.  A  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees  within  the  purview  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954,  to  authorize  length  of  service 
credit  for  p>erlods  of  employment  by  agri- 
cultural stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committees,  and  to  provide  that  an- 
nual leave  unused  at  the  end  of  a  leave  year 
shall  be  credited  to  the  employee's  sick  leave 
account;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2161.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  em- 
ployment preference  for  Government  em- 
ployees disabled  In  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  2162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2163.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corpxs  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance 
the  conservation,  development,  and  man- 
agement of  national  resources  of  timber, 
soil,  and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  pilot  local  youth  public 
service  employment  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Service  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  colleges  and 
university  libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  un- 
der that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2165.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2166.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  Individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax 
purposes  for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  caring 
for  himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19.54  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
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and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  w.- 
and  Means.  ^*y» 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4i6i  nf 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  entitle 
"Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure."  to  provid, 
for  increasing  the  good-time  allowances  to 
be  deducted  from  the  terms  of  the  sentene^ 
of  prisoners  convicted  of  offenses  against  t^ 
United  States  and  confined  In  penal  or  cor 
rection  Institutions  for  a  definite  period 
other  than  for  life;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2169.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1263  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
that  Interstate  shipments  of  intoxicatln* 
liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill  of  lading  ^ 
other  documents,  showing  certain  Informa- 
tion  In  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be  marked 
on  the  package;  to  the  Committee  on  th. 
Judiciary.  * 

H.R.  2170.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  piorposes  of  CongreM 
In  enacting  the  Roblnson-Patman  Antiprlce 
Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  sup- 
plement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  October  15,  1914,  ^ 
amended  (U.S.C,  title  15,  sec.  13).  and"  for 
other  purposes,"  and  to  clarify  the  Intent 
and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  provid- 
ing for  the  mandatory  nature  of  functional 
discounts  under  certain  circumstances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  2171.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
payments  under  the  Uniformed  Services 
Contingency  Option  Act  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  Income  for  the  purposes  of  payment 
of  pension  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  2172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12.  19G0,  for  the  correction  of  Inequities  in 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968).  providing  for  the 
preparation  of  a  membership  roll  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  Yakima  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multlstate  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation 
system  within  the  area  of  such  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multlstate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multlstate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BERRT: 
H.J.  Reo-  127.  Joint  resolution  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.J.   Res-    128.  Joint   resolution   providing 
for  a  study  to  be  conducted  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  ways  and  means 
of  expanding  and  modernizing  the  Foreign 
Senlce  of  the  United   States;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  129.  Joint     resolution     amending 
the   Budget    and    Accounting    Act.    1921,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint     resolution     proposirg 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution   of  the 
United    States    to    limit    the    power    of    the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to  tax 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  persons  who  are 
not  domiclllarles  or  residents  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAQUE: 
H  J  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United   States   relative    to   equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States    relative    to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  Philadelphia  Pa 
as  the  site  of  a  world's  fair  commemoraUng 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  Uteracy  test  quall- 
flcatlons  for  electors  in  Federal  elections- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  McEXDWELL: 

H.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secr^ary  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain 
lands  at  Fort  Miles.  Del.,  to  the  State  of  Del- 
aware on  terms  no  less  favorable  to  Delaware 
than  certain  lands  at  the  Fort  Hancock 
Military  Reservation.  N.J.,  were  recently 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
Becreta^  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   MATTHEWS: 

H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York; 
H.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relaUve  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  study  of  the  poBslblllty  and  desirabll- 
«ty  of  establishing  a  University  of  the  Amer- 
icas; to  the  C«nmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  request- 
ing   the  President  to  Instruct  the  permanent 
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representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Security  Coun- 
cil without  delay  to  convene  the  Arab  States 
and  the  State  of  Israel  and  other  interested 
nations  in  a  peace  conference;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama : 

H.J.  Res.  143  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
which  Includes  July  4  as  National  Highway 
Safety  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  R  OBI  SON: 
H.J  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  or 
for  a  candidate  for  election  as  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  : 
H.J.  Res.  145.  Joint     resolution     to     estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Informa- 
tion and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  ^tes  relative  to  disapproval  and  re- 
duction of  Items  in  general  appropriation 
bills;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  empowering  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  President  to  approve  and  dis- 
approve separate  Items  in  any  biU;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  empowering  the  Congress  to  authorize 
the  President  to  approve  and  disapprove  sep- 
arate items  in  bills  with  certain  exceptions; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awarding  a  Medal  of  Merit  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  humanlUes  and 
the  arts;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 
H  J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  aiwl 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  a 
memorial  to  James  Madison,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 
H.J.  Res  LSS.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  of  July 
1  through  July  7  as  National  Flag  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States   relative   to   equal    rights  for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  IslaniJ,  Connecticut.  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  estab- 
Uah  a  multlstate  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation 


■yatem  within  the  area  of  such  States  and 
the  District  of  Cohimbta;  to  the  Cotamtttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Oongress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MTT.T.KR  of  New  York : 
H  Con.  Res.  45.  Concmrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Administrator   of  the   St.   Lawrence   Seaway 
Corporation    should    cooperate    with    other 
governmental     authorities     in    the    United 
States    and    with    Canadian    authorities    to 
reduce  oil   poUutlon;    to   the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.  Con.  Res.  46.  Conciu-rent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  promoting  International  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  broadcasting  as 
a  means  of  achieving  better  understanding 
among  and  promoting  education  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations 
being  conducted  in  the  Congo  In  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H  Res.  ill.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection    (a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4   of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  ALGER: 
H.  Res.  112.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2,  subsection  (a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.  Res.  113.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection  ( a )  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rnlos 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.  Res.  114.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)   of  r\Ue  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives- 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 
H.  Res.  115.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection    (a)    of  riUe  XI  and  cUuse  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves;   to  the  Comnalttee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.  Res.  116.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection  (a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.  Res.  117.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection    (a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  GOODLINQ : 
H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection   (a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.  Res.  119.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives- 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HALL : 
H.  Res.  120.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection    (a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  RtUes 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.Res.  121.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection    (a^    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re«:ntatlves;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  HORAlf : 
H.  Bea.  182.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection    (a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
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rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  amending  claxise  2, 
subsection  (a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.  Res.  124.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  (a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McLOSKEY: 
H.  Res.  125.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  (a)  of  rule  XI  and  clauee  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.  Res.  126.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  (a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Res.  127.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  (a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Res.  128.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  (a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.  Res.  129.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subeection  (a)  of  rule  XI  and  claxise  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SIKES : 
H.  Res.  130.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.  Res.  131.  Resolution     amending     clavise 
2(a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.  Res.  132.  Resolution    amending    clause 

2.  subsection   (a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4 

of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 

Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

H.  Res.  133.  Resolution     amending    clause 

2,  subsection   (a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4 

of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 

Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
H.  Res.  134.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI 
of   the  Rules  of  the   House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  135.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  79;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 
H.  Res.  136.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  crimes 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.  Res.  137.  Resolution  to  create  a  commit- 
tee for  small  unions;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  138.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BONG  of  California: 
H.  Res.  139.  Resolution  creating  a  nonleg- 
Islatlve  select  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  aged  and  aging; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.  Res.  140.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Riiles 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the    responsibilities   of   the    Committee   on 


Un-American  Activities  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Res.  141.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  management  and  coordination 
problems  in  the  various  foreign  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.  Res.  142.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  end  study  of  the 
organization,  management,  operation,  and 
administration  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  143.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  studies  and  Investigations  and 
make  inquiries  with  respect  to  aeronautical 
and  other  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment and  outer  space;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.  Res.  144.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  management  and  coordination 
problems  in  the  various  foreign  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama : 
H.  Res.  145.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Highway  Safety:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.  Res.  146.  Resolution   to  provide   for   the 
expenses    of    the    Investigation    and    study 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  84;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 
H.  Res.  147.  Resolution  to  authorize  Iden- 
tification cards  for  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers and  committee  members;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alabama,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  expressing  strong 
support  of  Representative  Huddleston's  bill 
designed  to  protect  and  promote  the  security 
of  a  vital  segment  of  Alabama's  economy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  admit  to  citi- 
zenship Mrs.  William  Tlu  and  her  children; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  2174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Nunnarl;  to  the  Comiplttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coslmo 
Barbetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slme 
Guzabat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2177.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Castellano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hit.  2178.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy 
Jung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AVERY: 

H.R.  2179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  David 
Ishmael,  Manhattan,  Kans.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  2180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Dim 
WlradUaga  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  th. 
Judiciary.  "' 

H.R.  2181.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  ud 
on  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  District  % 
Kansas  to  bear,  determine,  and  render  judo, 
ment  upon  certain  claims  of  Thomas  E  Bell 
and  Mary  B.  Bell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2182.  A   bill   for    the  relief   of  PhiUip 

L.  Harris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

By  Mr.  BATES:  "' 

H.R.  2183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helene 
Papadopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciary. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  2184.  A  biU   for  the  relief  of  Katica 
Milkovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 

H.R.  2185.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joae 
Maldonado-PadlUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

HR.  2186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
M.  Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

H.R.  2187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
and  Concetta  Terrlaca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2188.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anas- 
tasia  Theodoslou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.CAHILL: 

H.R.  2189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morrla 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2190.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 
B.Tglivo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HR.2191.  A   bUl   for   the    relief   of   Jamil 
Hamady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 

HR.2192.  A  bill  authorizing  the  readmit- 
tance  of  Walter  Sowa.  Jr.,  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  2193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Fook 
Tin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

un.  2194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Mundala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Wong  (Woo  Kok  Wan);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Yu  (Chun  Pal  Yu) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MIm 
Helena  Hilda  Butterfield;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Tang-Nam,  Yuck  Har  Tang-Nam,  Willie 
Tang-Nam.  Wilson  (Richard)  Tang-Nam. 
Willsang  (Francis)  Tang-Nam,  Sue  Young 
(Rose  Marie)  Tang-Nam,  and  WlUmln  (Ber- 
nard! Tang-Nam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H  R.  2199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nes- 
tor Zenarosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H  R.  2200    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Mllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  2201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Kazl- 
mierz  Brzeskl;  to  the  Connmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H  R  2i202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Mo,  Sam  Wan  Cheng  Mo.  and  Sze  Mai  Mo 
(also  known  as  Rosle  S.  Mo);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H  R.  2203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Romeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  2204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Lo  Bello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  2205.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ello  Vec- 
chlareUl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HR.2206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
lifrs.  Lawrence  J.  Palombo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Di  Glacomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  2208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 
Scorsone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"  H.R.  2209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
petrozza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.2210.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Lupo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2211.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lucy  P.  T. 
Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2212.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Palcrmiti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  2213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Giu- 
seppe Spataro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

HR  2214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
and  Franceschlna  Plscitelll;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 
HR.2215.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   E.    A. 
Bolfe,  Jr.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GXAIMO: 
H.R.  2216.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mario 
Calia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
HR.2217.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Basile 
and  Palagla  Stavropoulos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H  R.  2218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Isidro 
Enrlquez  Custodlo  and  his  wife.  Elena  Cus- 
todio:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2219.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Flora 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Wadlow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R  2221.  A   bill   to   provide  for   the   free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R  2222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thurman 
&  Wright;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H  R.  2223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Manuel  Amaral  Furtado;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILBURN: 
HR.2'224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bok  HI 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
HR  2225.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Fidel 
Vlllanueva  Magbitang;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Herbert  vom  Rath;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
C.  Norman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R  2228    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Rafaello  Busonl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO: 
HR  2229    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Louis 
Adler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  2230    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anna 

Trojnar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.2231.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of    Llllas 

Jane  Reid  McKnlght;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OUmpla 
Barbano  CTlngo.  Rosa  Clingo,  and  Pletro 
Clingo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  2233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sau  Hung 
Wong  and  Wal  Kin  Wong;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2234.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Mlynarczykowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HR,  2235  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Monlque 
M  Glbbs;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  2236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
Rosario  de  Pallma  Lopez  Hayes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  2237.  A   mil   for    the    relief    of   Maria 
Rossi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  2238.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Erwin  A. 
Suehs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs  DWYER: 
H  R.  2239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annunzi- 
ata  Sabatmi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   GILBERT: 
H.R.  2240    A    bill    lor    the   relief   of    Angela 
Teresa    Petrelli;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  2241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ephna 
Eulinis  Christian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  : 
H.R  2242.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Guzin 
Dolman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
ByMr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  2243.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Ana  San- 
t<is    Nogueira;     to    the     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.R.  2244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osmundo 
Cablgas;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  2245.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Stella 
McKee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.2246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soterlos 
Bairaktarls   and   his   wife,   Efthemla  Balra- 
ktaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R  2247    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estefanla 
Racheva  de  Mussevits   (nee  Stefana  Domus- 
stchleva);    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York : 
H.R.  2248    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mary 
R.    Verso:    to   the    Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Var- 
sen  Emciyan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.2250  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luclo 
Marlnuccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.2251  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
Brandariz  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  family 
of  Capt.  William  B.  Clifford;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sayed 
Alimad  Madanl  and  Shaml  H.  Madani;  to  "the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emnia 
DAddarlo  Santorelll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marianna  Martlno  Pavlgllaniti;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.2256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Domenech;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.2257  A  bill  for  the  reMef  of  Kenneth 
F.  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2258    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Loreto 
Mario     Vlncenzo     Angelonl.     EmUia     Nella 
Angelonl,  and  Enzo  Angelonl;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MINISH:' 

HR  2259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatrlz 
Foronda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rozsl 
Neuman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2261.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kyu 
Soo  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL : 

H.R.  2262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Properties,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.R.  2263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eve  Ban- 
aslok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  2264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tak  W» 
Kwok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarr 
By  Mr.  MORSE : 
H.R.   2265.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs 
Rasheedl   Kater;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr   MORRISON: 

HR  2266.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   A.    A. 

Lindley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.2267    A    bUl   for   the   relief   of    G.    J. 

Gultreau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  2268    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 

Geneva  H.  Trisler:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MOSS : 
HR,  2269.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lucy 
Malca;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OSTERTAG : 
H.R  2270    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mag- 
giorina  Magnante;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Catallna  Castillo  Cantos  Savell;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL : 
H.R.  2272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Filipinos 
J.  Lowery;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
George  Roberus:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  2274  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
Heywood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VUma 
Angela  Roberts,  nee  Keller;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  2276.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Kyrla- 
koula  Mlchalopolous;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2277.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Colombo 
Melone,  his  wife.  Vlvalda  Melone.  and  his 
minor  child,  Maria  Teresa  Melone;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Czeslaw 
Mlchalewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJR.  2279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phllllpas 
C.  Konstantelos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2280.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Hatzopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnos  Vlasios  Manaves;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2282.  A   bUl    for    the   relief    of    Jozefa 
Pietka;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  REUSS : 

H.R.  2283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosario 
Ferrante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  2284.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
suppUes  under  section  203(1)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  the  Arizona  Boys'  Ranch  and  Epl- 
Hab  Phoenix,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 

H.R.  2285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bedroe 
Mangulklan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2286.  A  blH  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Gerhard  Kubetschek;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shin  Sock 
(Renee)  Whang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.2288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ingrid 
Henrlette  Bela  Wolff;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2289.  A  bin  for  the  relief  <rf  Marl* 
Tchernosvltoff;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judideiry. 
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HJi.  2290.  A   bUI   for  the  reUef  of  Marlja 
Lullc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HJl.  2291.  A  bin  regarding  a  homestead 
entry  of  Lewis  S.  Cass;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  2292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
M.  Greenlee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  2293.  A  bill  to  validate  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  P.  Reeves;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2294.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet,  Alaska, 
to  Mrs.  William  E.  Beltz;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HH.  2295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mul  Kim 
Chen  Liang;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  2296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ev- 
doxla  Glorglakl;  to  the  Committee  on  the. 
Judiciary.  ' 

HJl.  2297  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hisoe 
Iwata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byung 
Yong  Cho  (Alan  Cho  Gardner)  and  Moonee 
Choi  (Charlie  Gardner):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2299.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Harry  N. 
Duff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Out- 
let Stores,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

HJl.  2301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgloa 
(George)  Theoharis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

HJl.  2302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
M.  Norman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  2303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
KoUolan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  2304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gamero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  2305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zoltan 
Prledmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ulchl 
Kayahara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2307.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lilian  E. 
Gonzales  (Reyes);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2308.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William 
Bloom  (also  known  as  WUllBm  Blake);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Giuseppe  Luraschl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  2310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Vervenlotls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
K.  Verros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SpjTOS 
Athanasopoulos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 

HJl.  2313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Izhak 
Sokolskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2314.  A  bill  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
posthtunously  upon  Jeno  Balais;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  2315.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Akabl 
Ozdere:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

HJl.  2316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Kuen  Sang  Shimi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL : 

HJl.  2317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janos 
Kardos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
da  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  2319.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Lionel 
L.  Riave.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 

HJl.  2320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Ho  Wolf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  2321.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Fa« 
E.  Russell  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  th! 

Judiciary.  "^' 

ByMr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  2322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  France. 
Kastellc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 

H.R.  2323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tere^ 
Mikuckl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial^ 

H.R.  2324.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ro^ 
Stefano  Ratajczak;  to  the  Committee  on  th* 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER : 

H.R.  2325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Marl 
IpekcioguUarl;  to  the  Committee  on  th. 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND : 

H.R.  2326.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Casner  and  Eileen  G.  Casner;  to  the  Com. 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.  2327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col 
Edward  C.  Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

17.  By  Mr.  COHELAN:  Petition  of  San 
Francisco  East  Bay  Community  Forum  For 
Civil  Liberties  to  abolish  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

18.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Margaret 
C.  Vosbury.  president.  Twentieth  Century 
Club.  Washington,  DC,  relative  to  urging 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  a  higher 
proportion  of  expenses  in  maintaining  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


President  Kennedy's  State  of  die  Union 
Messafc 


-  EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  comrBcnctrt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17, 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
was  my  first  experience  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  hear  the  President 
deliver  in  person  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  only 
a  most  exhilarating  but  also  a  most  so- 
bering experience. 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  as  I  sat 
and  listened  to  our  Chief  Executive,  that 
here  was  a  man  who  Is  very  serious 
minded,  who  has  deep  understanding  of 
our  Nation's  problems,  and  who  pos- 
sesses the  leadership  and  the  ability  to 
cope  with  these  problems  In  this  very 
crucial  period  in  world  history. 

The  program  he  presented  to  Congress 
today  is  a  sensible  one.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  most  of  the  proposals  con- 


tained in  that  program,  because  they 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people.  I  am  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  President's  assurance  that  "we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  tide's 
running  strong." 

I  believe  the  President  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  people.  I  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  help  in  the  enactment  of  his 
program. 


Judge  Patrick  T.  Stone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsiif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1963 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  January  13.  1963,  death 
brought  an  end  to  the  career  of  one  of 
oxu"  Nation's  most  eminent  and  able 
jurists.  Patrick  T.  Stone  succumbed  to 
cancer  at  his  home  in  Wausau.  Wis.  He 
was  73  years  old.  For  30  years  he  had 
served  the  people  of  Wisconsin  as  judge 


of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Wisconsin. 

He  served  the  people  well.  For  him, 
the  speedy  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice  was  not  just  an  ideal  to  which 
our  judicial  system  should  aspire — it  was 
the  basic  and  necessary  principle  of  his 
daily  courtroom  conduct. 

Despite  a  schedule  that  would  have 
staggered  the  most  ambitious  of  men. 
Judge  Stone  was  always  up  to  date  in 
his  work.  His  court  was  a  model  of  efB- 
ciency,  impartiality  and  dignity. 

At  the  same  time,  his  deep  compas- 
sion for  people  was  well  known  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him. 

Judge  Stone  was  bom  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  but  moved  with  his  family  to 
Tomahawk,  Wis.,  when  he  was  2.  He 
attended  Tomahawk's  public  schools  and 
received  his  law  degree  from  Marquette 
University  Law  School.  During  World 
War  I,  Judge  Stone  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  After  practicing  law  and  serving 
as  Wausau  city  attorney  for  8  years. 
Judge  Stone  was  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  in  1933  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  His  was  the  first  judicial 
appointment  made  by  the  new  President. 
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Judge  Stone  presided  over  many  im- 
portant cases  in  his  long  career  on  the 
bench.  In  1937  and  1938  he  sat  during 
the  trial  of  23  major  oil  companies 
charged  with  price  fixing.  He  presided 
over  the  famous  bankers  trial  in  De- 
troit, the  trial  of  two  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys in  Chicago,  and  an  historic 
counterfeiting  case  in  New  York.  Just 
last  year  Judge  Stone  was  one  of  three 
Federal  judges  named  to  hear  the  Wis- 
consin reapportionment  suit. 

His  great  respect  for  the  traditions 
of  our  law  did  not  keep  Judge  Stone  from 
urging  reform  when  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary. He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
presentence  investigations,  which  were 
instituted  in  his  court  in  1938. 

Both  on  the  bench  and  off  Judge  Stone 
had  the  respect  and  affection  of  lawyers 
and  laymen  alike.  His  firmness  and 
businesslike  conduct  in  his  courtroom 
was  matched  by  his  warmth  and  affa- 
bility during  his  rare  leisure  hours,  when 
he  enjoyed  a  good  game  of  bridge  with 
some  of  his  many  friends. 

We  of  Wisconsin  are  proud  of  Judge 
Stone.  His  record  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity, the  incisiveness  and  humanity 
of  his  judicial  opinions  will  long  be  re- 
membered. He  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  law  and  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  western  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  will  be  missed,  not  only  by 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  felt  the 
power  and  warmth  of  his  personality, 
but  by  all  who  respected  him  as  a  judge 
among  judges,  as  a  man  among  men. 


Benjamin  Franklin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17,  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  257th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  statesman- 
ship contributed  so  much  to  our  heritage 
of  liberty  and  independence. 

Although  Franklin  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, he  spent  the  major  part  of  his  adult 
life  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  are  proud 
to  claim  him  as  our  first  citizen. 

Of  humble  origin,  he  rose  to  a  posi- 
tion of  affluence  and  renown,  honored 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  I  need 
not  discuss  at  length  his  illustrious  ca- 
reer as  an  author.  pubUsher.  scientist, 
inventor,  diplomat,  and  statesman. 
Countless  pages  have  been  written  m  his 
praise.  I  should  like,  however,  to  point 
cut  that  there  is  guidance  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  Franklin  that  will  help  us  to 
meet  the  difficulties  that  confront  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world  today. 

Franklin's  philosophy  was  based  upon 
his  unfailing  devotion  to  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  integrity,  industry,  and  thrift. 
Such  a  philosophy,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  stem  and  demanding, 
was  relieved  by  tolerance,  serenity,  zest, 
and  humor.    The  homely  wisdom  of  Poor 


Richard  is  timeless.  To  many  of  our 
present  problems  Franklin,  if  again  in 
our  midst,  would  apply  his  well-poised 
judgment,  his  unfailing  humor,  and  his 
love  of  constructive  achievement.  He 
might  urge  that  many  of  these  problems 
could  be  solved  by  more  working  and  less 
talking. 

It  is  often  unfair  to  evaluate  an  in- 
dividual's political  philosophy  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  a  much  later 
date.  But  Franklin's  ideas  of  democracy 
liave  more  than  held  their  own  with  the 
pas.sfic,^e  of  time.  Throughout  the  world 
his  principles  of  an  extended  franchise 
and  proportional  representation  have 
been  steadily  gaining  ground.  Even  his 
proposal  of  a  unicameral  legislature  has 
been  coming  into  increased  favor  with 
the  passing  years. 

However,  it  is  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  that  Franklin's  vision  has 
had  its  most  dramatic  vindication.  The 
need  for  closer  international  coopera- 
tion, which  he  was  among  the  first  to  see 
clearly,  is  now  apparent  to  all.  In  his 
conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  nation  to  nation,  his  political 
theories  attain  their  loftiest  and  most 
progressive  form.  In  his  faith  in  the 
application  of  united  effort  to  the  com- 
mon problems  of  human  society,  he  was 
consistently  in  advance  of  contemporary 
thought.  No  system  vhich  has  been 
consciously  evolved  to  further  this  ideal 
will  become  obsolete  as  long  as  human 
society  itself  endures. 

Few  philosophers  have  exerted  a  more 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  political  thought  than  did 
Frankhn,  or  have  equaled  him  in  trans- 
forming abstract  theories  into  living  re- 
alities of  government.  The  record  of  his 
long  life  of  public  service  endures  in 
the  imperishable  annals  of  our  Nation. 

In  these  days  of  world  crisis,  every 
American  can  find  inspiration  in  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
It  is  appropriate  on  this  anniversary  of 
his  birth  that  we  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
champion  of  human  freedom  and  a  great 
American. 


No-Show  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  of  1962  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  put  into  effect  a  program  penaliz- 
ing passengers  who  missed  their  plane 
connections.  Under  the  no-show  plan, 
passengers  who  failed  to  fulfill  their 
reservations  were  fined  from  $5  to  $40. 
As  I  have  stated  on  several  occasions, 
this  plan  is  loaded  in  favor  of  the  airhnes 
and  is  unfair  to  the  traveling  public. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  no-show  plan  will  expire  on 
Febmary  1  of  this  year.  Although  I 
commend  the  dropping  of  the  passenger 
penalties  by  the  airlines,  it  is  indeed 
regrettable  that   the  Civil   Aeronautics 


Board  did  not  end  the  fines  at  the  end  of 
the  original  6 -month  experimental  pe- 
riod. It  is  sigmficant  to  note  that  most 
airlines  foimd  the  passenger  ill  will  with 
the  plan  worse  than  the  no-show  prob- 
lem itself. 

The  sole  benefit  to  come  out  of  this 
notable  experiment  was  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  reservation  problems  of  the 
airlines  were  foimd  to  stem  from  the 
internal  practices  of  the  airlines  them- 
selves. A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
account  estimated  that  90  percent  of  the 
no-6how  problem  was  caused  by  the  air- 
lines, not  the  passengers.  I  urge  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  continue  to 
investigate  this  problem. 

It  is  a  warning  signal  that  this  plan 
which  hurt  the  individual  passenger  was 
dropped  only  after  pressures  exerted  on 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  is 
charged  with  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest, by  the  airlines  who  imderstand- 
ably  are  interested  in  the  private  inter- 
ests of  their  owners  and  shareholders. 


New  Li|:ht  on  the  Michiffan  Study  of  the 
Elderly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  idssotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  major  American  newspapers  carried, 
shortly  before  the  l£ist  election,  articles 
on  the  report  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Survey  Research  Center  on  its  study 
of  the  condition  of  America's  elderly.  A 
great  deal  of  information  is  to  be  gained 
from  a  careful  reading  of  this  report,  just 
as  a  great  deal  of  information  could  be 
gained  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
hearings  on  the  King -Anderson  proposal, 
H.R.  4222.  of  the  last  Congress.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  articles  did  not  reflect  a 
careful  reading  and  a  careful  reporting 
job. 

I  was  contacted  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents who.  on  the  basis  of  the  newspaper 
coverage  given  this  report,  took  issue 
with  earlier  statements  I  had  made 
about  the  financial  position  of  our  senior 
citizens.  I  am  placing  a  copy  of  my  reply 
to  my  constituent  in  the  Congbessional 
Record  for  two  purposes:  First,  to  set  the 
record  straight  factually,  giving  a  more 
accurate  presentation  of  the  position  of 
our  elderly,  and  second,  to  show  how  dis- 
tortion can  be  used  to  prevent  the  real 
facts  of  an  issue  from  getting  through  to 
the  people: 

Congress  of  the  Ukittd  States. 

House  of  Representattvkb. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  19,  1962. 
Deas  Sik:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
November  1,  1962.  calling  to  my  attention 
an  Associated  Press  story  app>earlng  In  the 
October  31  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  page 
9C,  on  the  report  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Survey  Research  Center,  "Oldsters 
Worse  Off  Financially."  I  not  only  read  this 
Associated  Press  story  which  the  Olobe- 
Democrat  printed;  I  have  read  the  Michigan 
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University  report  Itself.  Par  from  disputing 
the  point  I  made,  that  80  percent  of  those 
65  years  of  age  and  over  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  do  not  need  finan- 
cial assistance  for  their  medical  costs,  the 
repOTt  actually  substantiates  the  point. 

The  Associated  Press  story  deceives  the 
casual  and  already  somewhat  prejudiced 
reader. 

Let  me  quote  the  lead  sentence.  "Older 
people  are  worse  off  financially  than  other 
groups  on  several  counts,  reports  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center." 
The  phrase  which  keeps  the  sentence  from 
being  a  whole  cloth  He  Is  "on  several  counts," 
but  this  phrase  is  buried  in  the  sentence 
structure  and  eo  glossed  over  by  the  quick 
reader.  The  headline  writer  fell  for  the 
trap  and  the  headline  reads,  with  no  quali- 
fying phrase,  "Oldsters  Worse  Off  Finan- 
cially." Later  In  the  article  It  Is  pointed 
up  that  the  report  said  on  other  counts  the 
oldsters  are  better  off  financially.  The  real 
question  we  are  seeking  the  answer  to  is. 
What  is  the  total  financial  condition  of  the 
oldsters  balancing  off  the  various  counts? 
The  total  picture  of  oldsters  today  is  that — 

1.  They  are  better  off  financially  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  as  are  other  groups. 

2.  They  are  better  off  in  the  total  financial 
balance  than  any  other  age  group  in  our 
society. 

The  only  areas  In  which  they  are  worse  off 
are  the  two  listed : 

1.  Yearly  income,  which  Is  to  be  expected 
because  they  generally  receive  pensions 
rather  than  salaries,  and  pensions  are  less 
than  salaries. 

2.  Their  health  costs  average  more  than 
the  health  costs  of  any  other  group. 

Balancing  off  are  these  counts,  among 
others : 

1.  They  have  more  assets,  both  liquid  and 
In  total,  than  any  other  age  group.  (Almost 
80  percent  own  their  own  homes,  and  this 
free  of  mortgage — their  average  equity  is 
over  $9,000.)  This  Is  to  be  expected  because 
they  have  been  accumulating  property  and 
savings  diirlng  their  working  years  which 
the  younger  age  groups  are  only  in  the 
process  of  doing. 

2.  Their  budgets  for  food,  clothes,  rent, 
dependents,  travel,  recreation,  and  Insxir- 
ance  (except  health  insurance)  are  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  any  other  age  group 
and  the  total  budget,  including  the  one 
higher  cost  for  health  Insurance,  is  consid- 
erably less  than  for  that  of  any  other  age 
group. 

All  the  statistical  studies  adduced  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  public 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  point  out  the  same  thing.  One  item 
that  tends  to  prove  this  point  Is  the  statis- 
tical studies  which  consistently  reveal  that 
the  oldsters  are  the  best  paying  of  any  age 
group  when  It  comes  to  medical  or  any  other 
kind  of  cost. 

Our  problem  is  with  the  less  than  20-per- 
cent oldsters  who  are  having  problems,  not 
Just  for  health  costs,  but  many  of  them  for 
other  living  costs.  There  Is  little  sense,  in 
my  Judgment,  for  establishing  compulsory 
governmental  S3rstem  which  covers  the  80 
percent  simply  to  get  at  the  problems  of  the 
20  percent  unless  there  Is  no  other  practical 
way  of  doing  it.  Fortunately,  there  are  prac- 
tical ways  of  meeting  the  problem  of  the  20 
percent  without  Interfering  at  all  with  the 
80  percent — the  Kerr-Mills  Act  and  the  gold- 
en-age 65  plans,  health  Insurance  for  people 
over  65  without  medical  examination  and 
noncancelable,  which  Connecticut  started 
Just  a  year  ago,  and  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  States  are  imitating.  The 
pwospects  in  the  future  are  even  better  for 
our  oldsters  because  of  the  health  insurance 
programs  contained  in  most  of  our  labor- 
management  contracts  which  now  carry  over 
Into  retirement  and  the  availability  of  pre- 
paid noncancelable  Insurance  on  an  individ- 


xial  basis  or  group  basis  paid  up  at  65.  The 
20-i)ercent  oldsters  with  health  cost  prob- 
lems win  dwindle  in  the  future  until  they 
are  less  than  10  percent  of  our  older  people. 
I  appreciate  your  writing  to  me  on  this 
Important  subject.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  further  comments. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Cubtis. 


Transmission  of  Electricity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  allow  transmission 
of  electrical  energy  in  interstate  com- 
merce at  normal  voltages  in  excess  of 
230.000  volts.  A  similar  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced today  also  by  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Hon.  Clair  Engle. 

The  new  bill,  similar  to  one  offered  in 
the  2d  session,  87th  Congress,  would 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  so  as  to 
require  Federal  Power  Commission  au- 
thority for  the  construction,  extension, 
or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  elec- 
trical energy  transmission  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  old  bill,  H.R.  12181,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  but  was  not  taken  up 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  great 
advances  in  the  techniques  of  trans- 
mitting electric  power.  Until  recently, 
the  longest  economical  transmission  dis- 
tance ranged  from  200  to  400  miles  at 
maximum  voltages  of  230,000.  For  sev- 
eral years,  there  have  been  lines  operat- 
ing in  Europe  and  Russia  at  greater 
distances  and  higher  voltages.  An  In- 
terior Department  task  force  which  re- 
cently studied  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
tie  between  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
power  can  be  produced  economically  in 
hydroelectric  plants,  and  the  Pacific 
Southwest,  where  the  need  for  more 
electric  energy  at  low  cost  is  acute.  The 
Interior  Department  study  points  out 
that  electricity  now  can  be  transmitted 
for  more  than  1,000  miles  at  750,000  volts. 
Construction  of  such  lines  would  have 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  power 
utilization  and  economic  growth  of  our 
country.  Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  on  transmis- 
sion of  extra-high-voltage  power.  Re- 
cently it  was  announced  that  such  a  line 
will  be  built  in  northern  California  and 
southern  Oregon  to  interconnect  the  sys- 
tems of  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  and 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  ruled  by  split  vote 
that  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
do  not  authorize  the  Commission  to  de- 
termine whether  such  extra-high-volt- 
age lines  are  compatible  with  the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 

The  tremendous  effect  of  such  extra- 
high-voltage  lines  demands  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  bill 
provides  that  a  certificate  of  convenience 
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and  necessity  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  before  any 
person  or  company  may  construct,  ex- 
tend, operate,  or  maintain  any  facilities 
for  transmission  of  electricity  at  normal 
voltages  in  excess  of  230,000  volts.  Any- 
one who,  at  the  time  this  bill  is  enacted' 
is  already  then  engaged  in  the  transmis-' 
sion  of  electricity  at  a  normal  voltage  in 
excess  of  230,000  volts  will  automatically 
receive  such  a  certificate  if  he  files  for  it 
within  90  days.  Our  proposal  will  re- 
quire all  applicants,  except  those  who 
already  have  existing  extra-high-voltage 
lines  in  operation  at  the  time  this  bill 
is  enacted,  to  show  that  their  operations 
are  required  by  present  or  future  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  and  to  ob- 
serve such  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
requires  for  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  In  addition,  no  public  utility 
would  be  permitted  to  abandon  or  cur- 
tail such  extra-high-voltage  transmis- 
sion  lines  unless  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  abandonment  or  curtailment 
would  be  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est and  then  grants  permission  for  such 
abandonment  or  curtailment.  The 
abandonment  provision  in  our  bill  is 
identical  with  the  provision  in  S.  1607 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Au- 
gust 14,  1961. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  any  such 
extra-high-voltage  transmission  facili- 
ties authorized,  but  not  required  for  the 
applicant's  own  use  in  power  transmis- 
sion, shall  be  made  available  on  a  com- 
mon carrier  basis  for  other  electric  en- 
ergy. The  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  have  authority  to  attach  other  rea- 
sonable conditions  to  granting  permis- 
sion for  extra-high-voltage  transmission 
facilities. 
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John  W.  Tramburg,  Devoted  Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1963 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  14,  the  cause  of  social  work 
and  public  welfare  was  dealt  a  great 
loss — John  W.  Tramburg,  former  Di- 
rector of  Public  Welfare  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, died  at  the  age  of  49  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack. 

Mr.  Tramburg,  a  native  of  Fall  River, 
Wis.,  and  graduate  of  Whitewater  St-ite 
Teachers  College  in  1935,  taught  at  Nor- 
walk.  Wis.,  and  had  been  recreation  and 
athletic  director  of  a  CCC  camp  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  He  then  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  social  service. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  for  3 
years  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Tramburg  was  the  head  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  welfare  program  in 
1950  when  he  was  hired  to  run  Wiscon- 
sin's multimillion-dollar  public  welfare 
department.    He  remained  in  this  post 


until  19&5.  except  for  a  1-year  interrup- 
tion to  serve  as  the  flra*  Federal  Com- 
nitssioner  of  Social  Security  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  Washington,  where 
he  had  charge  of  drafting  revisions  in 
the  social  security  system. 

In  1955  Mr.  Tramburg  left  Madison 
to  become  New  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  a 
post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  his  service  In  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Tramburg  began  a  widely  copied  series 
of  penal  reforms  for  both  adult  and 
youthful  offenders  and  he  continued  his 
efforts  in  this  field  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Tramburg  gave  unstintingly  of 
himself  in  positions  of  leadership  to  the 
field  of  social  work  through  working  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Social 
Policy  and  Action  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers.  As  a  member 
of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Public  Wel- 
fare appointed  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Ribicoff,  he 
played  an  important  role  in  developing 
the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 

His  contributions  to.  and  concern  for, 
health  and  welfare  issues  were  signally 
recognized  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Welfare  for  1963. 

The  dedication  and  service  to  people 
of  Mr.  Tramburg  crossed  party  lines— 
a  Republican,  he  left  his  Wisconsin  post 
to  serve  under  New  Jersey  Democratic 
Governors  Mejmer  and  Hughes.  In  his 
death,  the  underprivileged  and  forgotten 
people  have  lost  a  stanch  friend  and  ad- 
vocate. 


How  Moch  GoTeninent  Can  We  Afford? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOIWAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MXSSOTTII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  the  88th  Congress 
I  had  the  chance  to  address  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  an  issue, 
the  increasing  cost  of  Government, 
which  has  been  thrust  even  more  im- 
portantly into  public  focus  by  the  Pres- 
idents  plans  for  a  tax  reduction  and  his 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1964.  I  should  like 
to  place  this  speech,  with  Its  comments 
on  these  veiy  current  questions,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

How  Much  Government  Can  We  Afford? 

■  Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  our- 
selves." Abraham  Lincoln  once  used  tbo«e 
words  to  admonish  his  countrymen.  The 
import  of  those  words  inescapably  confronts 
us  today.  History  will  remember  us  In  spite 
of  ourselves— and  because  of  ourselves. 

Today  I  would  ask  the  que«Ion,  'How 
Much  Government  Can  We  AfTord?"  Asking 
the  quesUon,  I  suppose.  Imposes  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  provide  an  answer.  This  I  will 
endeavor  to  do  In  the  next  few  minutes. 

First,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
this  group  of  business  leaders  for  inviting 
me  to  New  York  City  to  Join  In  this  chamber 
of  commerce  meeting.  Much  of  what  I  will 
say  this  noon  wUl  be  meaningless  ualen  the 
people  who  belong  to  organlaatlons  such  as 
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yours  take  an  informed  stand  on  the  issue 
of  how  much  gorcmment  w«  can  afford;  Iiow 
much  ova  eoonotny  can  pay  for  and  still  be 
free  and  entnprlaing. 

You  wiU  notice  I  said  "people"  must  take 
the  stand.  An  organization  undertaking  Is 
only  as  good  as  the  effort  by  the  people  who 
belong  to  that  organlaatlon.  How  much  real, 
how  much  knowledge,  ho^-  much  patriotism, 
how  much  conviction,  how  much  principle 
do  the  people  of  an  organization  bring  to 
their  organization  objectives  and  endeavors? 
When  our  zeal,  our  knowledge,  our  patriot- 
ism, our  convictions,  our  principles  are  too 
little  or  too  casual  we  risk  having  the  words 
"free"  and  "'enterprising"  lost  as  being  de- 
scriptive of  both  our  economy  and  our  way 
of  life. 

I  am  not  here  to  preach  on  patriotism  nor 
to  speak  partlsanly.  However,  I  have  strong 
feelings  on  the  urgency  of  citizen  action  and 
organization  responsibUity;  I  have  strong 
basic  disagreements  with  others  who  have 
recently  used  New  York  forums  to  espouse 
economic  and  political  views  which  I  believe 
hold  danger  for  our  Nation. 

How  much  government  can  we  aflord? 
Over  the  past  three  decades  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  and  failed  in  the  effort 
to  spend  our  Nation  rich.  With  budgetary 
deficits  80  i>ercent  of  the  time  in  this  period, 
our  economy  has  grown  in  fits  and  spurts. 
We  have  failed  to  produce  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth  We  have  produced  a  fiscal 
environment  of  constantly  rising  and 
mounting  tax  burdens;  burdens  that  con- 
sistently proved  Inadequate  to  pwiy  the  Gov- 
ernment bills  we  Incurred. 

We  have  Justified  our  extravagant  and 
profligate  ways  by  giving  recognition  to  a 
fiscal  tenet  that  Just  does  not  work,  this 
tenet  says  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  worry 
about  a  budget  Imbalance  In  any  particular 
year  so  long  as  it  is  balanced  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  resort  to  expediency  implicit 
In  this  philosophy  has  led  us  to  what  can 
only  be  termed  fiscal  Immorality — the  con- 
sequences of  which  can  only  be  measured  In 
a  trlUlon  dollars  of  debt,  In  a  burgeoning 
Government  bureaucracy,  and  in  a  curtail- 
ment of  human  liberty. 

Thus,  one  of  the  answers  to  the  question 
of  how  much  government  can  we  afford  Is 
that  we  apparently  cannot  afford  as  much  as 
we  have.  The  last  time  we  succeeded  In  even 
paying  our  way  In  a  fiscal  year  was  In  1960. 
and  It  now  seenis  almost  certain  that  at 
least  a  half  a  decade  will  elapse  from  then 
before  we  again  have  a  chance  of  a  budget 
balance.  In  those  intervening  6  years  we  wUl 
add  a  minimum  of  between  $25  and  »30  bil- 
lion to  the  Federal  debt  even  If  we  succeed 
In  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  annual  total 
spending.  In  the  past  three  decades  we  had 
no  program  for  debt  retirement  and  we  have 
none  for  the  future — as  cltlaens  we  are  con- 
tent to  be  prodigals. 

The  continuing  budget  deficits  of  the  last 
30  years  did  not  occur  in  times  of  depression 
nor  In  times  of  little  or  no  change  in  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  affairs.  Indeed,  relative 
prosperity  has  marked  the  post-World  War 
II  period  and  the  Government's  fiscal  experi- 
ence has  found  budget  expenditures  and  tax 
collections  Increasing  more  than  twenty  fold 
in  the  last  three  decades.  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  paying 
our  way.  but  we  have  instead  choeen  a  course 
of  Government  on  credit — we  have  chosen  to 
let  our  children  be  the  fall  guys  for  our  fiscal 
imprudence. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  three  decades  to 
measure  an  alarming  growth  In  levels  of 
spending  and  taxing.  I  will  not  belabor  you 
with  endless  statistics  but  the  facts  are  tliere 
as  conclusive  proof  that  our  spending  in- 
creases for  civil  matters  exceeded  the  rela- 
tive increase  in  mlllt*ry  spending. 

If  these  spending  increases  had  been  for 
Government    gixxl.s    and    services    thnt    were 


provided  within  the  framework  of  a  balanced 
budget,  they  would  have  represented  ex- 
pendttores  which  we  were  willing  to  pay  for 
rather  than  p^ss  on  as  a  charge  to  succeed- 
ing generaUons.  The  fact  Is  «•  did  not  pay 
for  the  cost  of  those  goods  and  services  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  have  a  Federal  statu- 
tory debt  In  excess  of  $300  blUlon.  The  pres- 
ent annual  Interest  charges  on  that  debt, 
without  providing  for  any  debt  retirement, 
are  more  than  double  the  total  budget  ex- 
penditures for  all  purposes  by  the  Federal 
Government  three  decades  ago. 

But  this  »300  billion  figure  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  truth  is  that  our  Fed- 
eral indebtedness  today  exceeds  $1  trillion, 
and  It  means  that  every  American  family  of 
four  has  a  share  of  932,000  of  this  debt. 
This  trillion-dollar  debt  Indudea  such  items 
as  C250  billion  for  unfunded  obligations  of 
the  social  security  system,  $T0  bUllon  for 
unfunded  obligations  of  Government  retire- 
ment programs,  •300  bUllon  of  commitments 
to  veterans,  »150  billion  for  unfunded  public 
works  and  similar  charges  to  the  statutory 
debt.  These  are  cxirrently  accruing  obliga- 
tions of  our  Government  that  we  are  not 
paying  for  and  that  will  represent  demands 
on  the  productivity  erf  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

As  bad  as  these  fiscal  facts  are.  1  feel  th.it 
future  events  will  pale  our  past  experience  to 
insignificance.  ITnder  the  present  admin- 
istration we  have  found  that  new  spending 
authority  has  risen  from  $80  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1960  to  »100  billion  for  fiscal  year  196S 
It  Is  inevitable  that  this  fact  will  produce 
Increased  spending  pressures  in  future  years. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  has  predicted  that  by 
the  year  1965  the  Federal  budget  figures  will 
exceed  $135  billion,  including  $30  billion  of 
trust  fund  expyendltures.  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  this  budget  event.  If 
it  materializes  as  predicted.  Is  only  a  years 
away.  Now  would  seem  to  be  the  very  latest 
moment  for  an  all-out  program  to  call  a 
halt  to  this  compulsive  spending  unless  we 
as   taxpayers  are  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

In  an  inaugural  speech  of  not  too  long 
ago  we  were  encouraged.  If  not  reassured,  by 
a  reiteration  of  the  principle  that  Individuals 
should  concern  themselves  with  what  they 
can  do  for  the  state  rather  than  being  pre- 
occupied with  what  the  state  can  do  for 
them.  As  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
were  told,  "It  Government  Is  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  it  must  not  spend 
more  than  can  be  Justified  on  grounds  of 
national  need  or  spent  with  maximum  effl- 
clency."  It  seems  paradoxical  to  me  that 
such  statements  are  made  by  a  political 
leader  who  since  taking  office  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  262  different  spending  proposals 
which,  if  they  had  been  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress would,  in  my  Judgment,  hav-e  done 
much  to  destroy  private  enterprise  and  in- 
dividual liberty. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  our  Federal 
Government  Is  the  biggest  spender,  the  big- 
gest employer,  the  biggest  property  owner, 
the  biggest  tenant,  the  biggest  Insurer,  the 
biggest  lender  and  the  biggest  borrower  in 
all  the  world,  we  find  a  growing  Impatience 
on  the  part  of  many  holding  high  office  in 
our  land  to  make  government  even  bigger. 
Ttiua.  we  are  told  that  it  Is  the  Federal 
Government  which  must  grant  aid  to  schools, 
compulsory  medical  care,  a  permanent  system 
of  extending  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  an  expanded  food-stamp  plan,  an 
expansion  of  area  redevelopment  and  public 
works,  enlarged  public  assistance  programs, 
increased  public  power  projects,  enlarged 
housing  programs,  Increased  subsidies  and 
other  items  on  a  staggering  list  of  so-called 
Government  giveaways — giveaways  that  in- 
escapably cost  the  taxpayers  of  today  and 
tomorrow  for  programs  that  Involve  the 
massive  Federal  Intervention  urged  by  the 
Government  spenders. 
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In  tbla  tragic  failure  to  control  and  man- 
age our  flaeal  affair*  within  the  limita  of 
What  we  are  willing  to  afford,  we  have  e«- 
aentlally  departed  fnxn  a  basic  philosophy  of 
our  FoiuuUnc  Fathers  who  believed  that  It 
was  our  citizen  duty  to  support  our  state 
and  not  our  country's  obligation  to  support 
its  citizens.  To  this  end,  the  patron  saint 
Of  the  Democratic  Party,  Thomas  JefTerson. 
once  said: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  •  •  •  To 
preserve  our  independence,  we  must  not  let 
our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt — we 
must  make  our  choice  between  economy  and 
liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we 
can  prevent  the  Oovemment  from  wasting 
the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretense 
of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy." 

In  our  time  we  have  disregarded  the  wis- 
dom of  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  have  also  re- 
jected the  prophetic  admonition  of  the 
French  phUosopher  deTocqueville  who 
warned  us  In  the  early  history  of  our  coun- 
try that  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
people  conclude  they  can  vote  themselves 
benefits  out  of  the  public  treasury,  self- 
government  by  responsible  men  will  be  an 
impossibility. 

I  need  not  tell  a  sophisticated  group  such 
as  this  that  the  Implications  of  our  failure 
to  do  better  in  handling  our  fiscal  affairs  are 
of  concern  not  only  to  ourselves  and  our 
children  but  also  to  any  person  now  living, 
<»  to  live  In  the  future,  who  might  aspire 
to  be  free  of  political  domination.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  the  free 
world's  banker;  on  the  strencth  and  stability 
of  the  American  dollar  rests  the  economic 
vitality  and  monetary  security  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  In  the  past  12  years  we 
have  had  11  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  gold  supply  has  dwindled  to 
approximately  tie  billion.  Our  commit- 
ments against  this  gold  supply  Included  our 
obligations  of  lia  billion  of  legal  monetary 
reserves  and  obligations  of  a  considerably 
greater  magnitude  held  by  foreign  govern- 
ments and  foreign  nations. 

The  simple  fact  that  as  the  world's  banker 
we  borrow  short  and  lend  long  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  confidence  In  our  ability 
to  conduct  o\ir  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  debasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  debt,  deficits, 
and  declining  gold  supply,  we  are  now  told 
that  the  c\ire  for  virtually  all  our  problems 
is  to  be  foimd  in  a  tax  cut.  This  proposal 
makes  me  wonder  whether  this  issue  should 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  those  American 
citizens  who  are  now  of  voting  age  or  by  the 
vote*  of  those  young  people  whose  age  does 
not  now  qualify  them  for  voting  status.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  latter  group  that  we  will  be 
taxing  to  make  up  the  deficit  from  the  tax 
reduction  that  we  give  to  ourselves.  Ameri- 
cans have  always  felt  strongly  against  the 
idea  of  taxation  without  representation; 
hence,  my  suggestion  that  Americans  under 
age  21  should  be  allowed  to  ballot  on  the 
question  of  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  of  need- 
lessly high  spending  and  uncontrolled 
deficits. 

There  is  no  one  who  is  more  concerned 
than  I  am  over  the  stifling  effect  of  our 
present  tax  structiure  on  economic  growth 
and  naUonal  strength.  Oxu-  tax  laws  repre- 
sent a  peciUlar  tax  policy  for  a  country  that 
relies  on  individual  initiaUve  for  progress. 
Tax  receipts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments take  almost  one-third  of  our  net 
national  product,  and  most  of  these  receipts 
are  derived  from  aaseMments  on  earned  in- 
come and  on  capital  accvmiulation.  The 
more  productive  and  venturesome  a  person 
Is.  the  hl^er  tax  he  pays. 

The  result  Is  that  our  present  tax  system 
has  an  Impact  that  is  not  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic growth.    We  have  a  sharp  progressiv- 
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Ity  of  tax  rates  that  Is  self-defeating.  The 
complexity  of  ovu  tax  ttructure  discourages 
enterprise  and  impairs  venture  teklng.  In 
short,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  those  who 
say  tax  reduction  and  reform  are  long  over- 
due. I  wholeheartedly  disagree  with  those 
who  say  we  can  have  high  deficit  spending 
as  usual  and  still  have  lower  tax  burdens 
across  the  board.  I  disagree  with  those  who 
believe  that  foolish  outlays  for  untested  and 
unwanted  Government  programs  can  be  con- 
tinued even  though  we  are  going  to  tax  less 
to  pay  more  for  those  programs,  in  short, 
I  support  a  major  program  of  tax  rate  re- 
structuring and  reform  to  stimulate  incen- 
tive and  capital  formation,  but  only  within 
the  bounds  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  mone- 
tary prudence. 

Tax  reduction  should  not  be  enacted  at 
this  time  without  a  commitment  from  the 
administration  and  a  pledge  by  the  Congress 
to  hold  spending  over  the  next  2  or  3  years 
at  a  level  that  does  not  exceed  the  1963  fig- 
ure. Tax  reduction  should  not  be  enacted 
unless  It  Is  designed  to  increase  productive 
incentive  and  to  enable  the  capital  accumu- 
lation needed  to  undertake  the  entrepre- 
neurial risks.  Tax  reduction  should  not  be 
enacted  If  It  Is  designed  for  a  mere  short-term 
stimulant  that  would  not  result  in  sustain- 
able economic  growth. 

Thus,  I  think  It  can  generally  be  agreed 
among  this  group  that  our  tax  reduction 
objective  (1)  must  be  sought  under  condi- 
tions of  our  regaining  control  over  our  spend- 
ing activities.  (2)  must  be  directed  toward 
the  attainment  of  long-term  economic  prog- 
ress, and  (3)  must  have  as  its  focal  point 
the  easing  of  tax  burdens  from  those  critical 
rates  and  substantive  provisions  that,  under 
present  law,  make  tax  saving  more  important 
than  taxable  earnings.  In  short,  we  must 
free  our  tax  structure  flrom  Its  inhlbitants 
against  growth  and  efficiency.  How  do  we 
do  this? 

First,  we  must  realize  that  as  long  as  we 
are  spending  for  more  Oovernment  than  we 
are  willing  to  afford,  we  cannot  have  tax 
reduction  solely  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
cost  of  Ctovernment  generally  less  on  our 
citizens.  Any  tax  reduction  must  be  so 
planned  and  designed  as  to  achieve  maximum 
incentive  benefit  at  minimum  revenue  loss. 
We  must  not  have  a  tax  reduction  that  seeks 
to  solve  our  growth  and  full  employment 
problems  merely  by  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
deficit  that  would  have  to  be  financed  by 
added  Government  borrowing  and  bank-cre- 
ated funds. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  the  eco- 
nomic progress  from  tax  reduction  at  this 
time  finds  Its  key  In  the  vigorous  expansion 
in  business  investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  in  the  growth  of  small  busi- 
ness. In  our  last  two  recessionary  periods 
business  capital  investment  has  lagged  and. 
as  a  consequence,  we  have  had  a  recovery  in 
each  Instance  that  fell  short  of  expectation. 
This  supports  the  view  that  our  tax  reform 
at  this  time  and  under  present  circumstances 
must  emphasize  easing  the  tax  burdens  on 
savings  and  investment. 

ParenthetlcaUy.  on  this  second  point,  I 
would  observe  this  fact:  Anything  we  may  do 
in  the  area  of  tax  reform,  revision,  and  re- 
duction wUl  be  to  no  avail  If  our  people  do 
not  have  confidence  in  Oovernment  admin- 
istration and  policies.  Therefore,  we  must 
not  repeat  the  self-defeating  mixture  of  bad 
and  good  tax  changes  that  comprised  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  package  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. We  should  avoid  seeking  throtigh  tax 
legislation  the  sccomplUhment  of  nonreve- 
nue  objectives  such  as  social  reforms  and 
curbs  on  foreign  Investment  by  American 
free  enterprise.  We  should  strengthen,  not 
weaken,  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  gov- 
ernment. We  should  base  our  tax  reform  on 
the  hard  realities  of  sound  economics  and 
competitive  advancement  and  let  the  politics 
be  damned. 
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— .„  „^  must  take  in** 

count  as  we  seek  tax  reform  condiSit"*. 
grovrth  and  efficiency  is  our  present  undJ!  ^ 
Uance  on  taxes  on  earned  Income  to  ^11!.^ 
otu-  Government  revenues.  The  statliti* 
comparative  tax  tables  on  this  point  a«f  *^ 
known,  and  the  details  need  not  <l*ut^ 
here.  The  effect  is  that  our  tax  gSnSj!* 
with  its  steeply  progressive  rate  scheduhiV?! 
high  corporate  rate  dUcourages  risk  anrt 
ductive  effort  and  even  brings  about  whS^, 
will  term  the  "economic  withdrawal"  of  Zl 
of  our  most  promising  and  able  producerT"* 

Tax  reduction  Involving  minimum  revTn. 
loss  and  maximum  economic  benefit  win  tav 
account  of  those  factors  which  will  encourT' 
utilization   of   technological   Innovation^ 
which  will  sustain  in  our  people  a  deslref 
work  hard  for  enlarged  incomes  and  a  Wiii 
Ingness  to  accept  the  rUks  of  entrepreneur" 
lal  activity.     This  sort  of  tax  reduction  «,! 
help  us  to  afford  the  government  we  m^ 
government  whose  every  expenditure  m»ti 
the  test  of  absolute  essentiality  and  govera 
ment  whose  every  service  and  good  la  n^' 
vlded  to  the  people  only  because  the  Jrmu 
cannot  do  it  for  themselves.  i-^pie 

I  would  close  this  discussion  of  how  much 
government  we  can  afford  by  recalllnB  th# 
words  of  President  Elsenhower  in  his  lut 
budget  message  presented  to  the  Coneri™ 
In  which  he  said :  ^^ugrtu 

"In  simimary,  if  we  plan  wisely  and  alio 
cate  o\ir  resources  carefully,  we  can  have 
both  public  and  private  advancement 
Sound  fiscal  policies  and  balanced  bniuu 
will  sustain  sound  economic  growth  Md 
eventually,  will  make  possible  a  reduced  taj 
burden.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  have  nec- 
essary Improvements  in  Federal  programs  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  ever-chainging  world 

"If,  however,  we  deliberately  run  the  Gov 
ernment  by  credit  cards,  Improvidently 
spending  today  at  the  expense  of  tomorrow 
we  will  break  faith  with  the  American  people 
and  their  children,  and  with  those  Joined 
with  tis  in  freedom  throughout  the  worW." 

My  friends,  the  government  we  can  afford 
is  only  that  which  we  are  willing  to  pay  tat 
in  the  tax  burden  we  are  willing  to  sustain 
If  we  seek  more  government  than  that  the 
price  we  will  pay  will  be  In  more  than'dol. 
lars — It  will  be  in  terms  of  lessened  individual 
liberty  and  curtailed  economic  opportunity 
In  answering  the  question  of  "How  much 
government  can  we  afford,"  we  should  do  so 
in  the  context  of  how  do  we  wish  to  be  re- 
membered by  history  in  spite  of  and  becau»e 
of  ourselves.     Thank  you. 
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Freeman   Forges  Ahead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17.  1963 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
national thunderheads  seem  to  be  hiding 
the  glow  of  the  New  Frontier  dawn  over 
agricultural  trade  with  the  Common 
Market. 

A  year  ago  today,  the  New  Frontier 
cowboys  were  riding  around  the  Nation 
telling  the  American  people  that  if  an 
unwilling  Congress  were  only  forced  to 
turn  the  tarlffmaking  power  over  to  the 
President,  he  would  Increase  our  exports 
many  times  over. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  was 
telling  the  fanners  that  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  was  necessary  if  the  Ameri- 


can fanner  expected  to  increase  his  sales 
to  the  Common  Market  countries. 

Tlie  New  Frontiersmen,  who  have  been 
able  to  seU  their  program  of  centraliza- 
tion of  &U  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, sold  this  nefarious  plan  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  Congress.  Now,  less  than 
6  months  later,  we  find  them  talking  out 
of  the  other  side  of  their  mouths. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  page 
840  of  the  committee  report,  testified : 

The  potential  for  expanding  foreign  trade 
Is  of  vital  importance  In  the  years  ahead.  It 
Is  especially  apparent  in  Western  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  six  countries  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  We  have  had  a  taste  of  what 
prosperity  can  do  to  our  export  sales  In  that 
area,  and  would  like  more  of  It.  During  the 
past  5  years,  our  sales  of  farm  products  to 
BBC  countries  have  expanded  29  percent.  In 
fiscal  year,  1961.  our  agricultural  exports 
to  EEC  came  to  »1.1  billion,  which  was  about 
one-third  of  our  total  dollar  exports. 

Again,  on  page  842.  the  Secretary  is 
reported  as  havins:  testified.  'Prom  most 
of  these  commodities,  which  account  for 
about  70  percent  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
port trade  to  the  community,  we  can 
expect  our  exports  to  expand  in  the  years 
abead." 

On  page  843.  the  Secretary,  still  at- 
tempting to  sell  the  so-called  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  to  the  Congres.s.  testified 
as  follows : 

•nt  legislation  before  tills  committee 
would  give  us  a  splendid  opportunity  to  do 
•ome  swapping  of  concessions.  But  we  must 
try  to  make  certain  that  any  swap  with  them 
Includes  assurance  tliat  reasonable  terms  of 
access  will  be  provided  for  our  agricultural 
products. 

Later,  he  said : 

Our  ability  to  support  these  forces  and  to 
htlp  direct  the  path  of  the  Common  Market 
trade  policies  m  the  liberal  direction  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  new  author- 
ity of  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Later,  he  said : 

Furthermore,  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
a  liberal  trade  policy  helps  American  farmers 
to  capitallae  on  their  export  market  poten- 
tial. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  before  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
when  they  were  putting  the  heat  on  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill.  Now.  less  than  6 
months  later,  when  they  have  their  so- 
called  liberal  trade  policy  to  help  the 
Anjerlcan  farmer  to  capitalize  on  his 
export  market  potential,  what  is  this 
great  exponent  of  freewheeling  and  free 
trade  saying?  I  would  like  to  quote  to 
you  from  a  speech  he  made  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Farm  Cooperatives  in 
Miami  Beach,  on  January  8,  1963. 

In  that  speech,  he  said: 

The  vital  nature  of  our  export  trade  in 
farm  products  causes  us  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned that  protectionist  tendencies  are  ap- 
pearing today  In  the  common  agricultural 
policy  of  the  European  Common  Market. 

He  said  further: 

Protective  devices,  adopted  or  proposed  by 
the  Common  Market  center,  around  the  use 
of  a  varying  levy  fee  are  a  serious  threat  to 
»s  much  as  $800  million  In  our  annual  agri- 
cultural exports  to  present  and  prospective 
members  of  the  Common  Market. 


It  must  be  just  a  little  embarrassing 
to  the  great  and  wise  planners  of  all 
ixjlltical  and  economic  programs,  both 
nationally  and  Intematlonany,  to  find 
that  in  less  than  6  months,  the  bubble 
they  painted  as  a  gold  nugget  has  blown 
up  In  their  face.  Instead  of  doubling 
our  agricultural  exports,  as  Mr.  Free- 
man predicted  9  months  ago.  these  ex- 
ports for  cash  to  the  Common  Market 
countries  are  actually  being  slashed  in 
half,  while  the  fanners  of  America  are 
paying  the  price  for  another  New  Fron- 
tier experiment. 

The  thing  the  planners  downtown  can- 
not understand  is  that  whenever  a  coun- 
try wants  to  protect  their  industries  or 
farmers  they  will  do  so  without  asking 
us.  After  it  is  too  late  our  plaimers  will 
probably  discover  that  the  people  of 
these  countries  are  not  a  bunch  of  Boy 
Scouts. 


Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  17,  1963 

Ml.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  today 
which  will  go  far  toward  Insuring  that 
the  women  of  America  will  receive  equal 
pay  when  they  are  doing  work  which  is 
equal  to  that  which  Is  performed  by  male 
employees.  The  concept  of  lower  wages 
for  female  employees  is  both  antiquated 
and  ridiculous  in  this  day  and  age.  To- 
day, the  women  of  America,  thanks  to 
our  splendid  educational  system  and  the 
increasing  trend  toward  automation  and 
laborsaving  de\'ices.  are  Just  as  c^jable 
of  performing  the  bulk  of  the  office  and 
industrial  tasks  as  are  the  men.  Thus, 
many  of  the  logical  reasons  for  a  differ- 
ential in  pay  have  been  narrowed  and 
in  many  caseo  they  have  even  disap- 
peared. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  equal 
pay  bill.  H.R.  11677,  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  25  of 
last  year.  Thanks  to  a  number  of 
tmiendments  which  were  offered  by  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  accepted  by 
the  House,  the  bill  as  enacted  was  ba- 
sically a  good  bill.  It  was  then  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  on  October  3. 
1962.  Unfortunately,  it  was  considered 
and  passed  as  an  amendment  to  an  em- 
bassy construction  bill,  HJl.  11880.  As  a 
result,  it  could  not  go  to  the  appropriate 
conference  so  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  version 
could  be  ironed  out. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  basically  the  same  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  year.  It  con- 
tains the  safeguards  with  respect  to  the 
investigative  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  It  also  provides  for  the  trial 
of  all  violations  m  a  U.S.  District  Court 
rather  than  before  an  administrative 
tribunal.  Finally,  the  provision  that 
there  shall  be  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
is  retained. 


I  believe  that  the  modifications  whicfa 
I  have  made  in  the  bUl,  although  minor 
in  nature,  will  both  strengthen  It  and 
help  tt  to  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

For  example,  I  have  substituted  the 
word  "estiJjllshment"  for  the  term  "place 
of  employment."  This  change  nails 
down  once  and  for  all  the  often-ex- 
pressed congressional  intent  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  apply  only 
within  and  on  an  individual  plant  or 
store  basis.  Jobs  In  one  plant  or  store 
will  not  be  compared  to  jobs  in  another 
store  or  plant. 

In  section  4  I  have  also  added  the 
phrase,  "or  where  such  payment  is  at- 
tributable to  other  reasonable  differen- 
tiation based  on  a  factor  or  factors  other 
than  sex."  TTiis  phrase  appears  in  a 
number  of  State  equal -pay  statutes.  By 
adding  this  phrase  It  Is  then  no  longer 
necessary  to  list  in  detail  each  and  every 
valid  reason  that  would  Justify  a  dis- 
parity in  wage  payments.  For  when- 
ever an  attempt  is  made  to  list  excep- 
tions, there  Is  also  the  danger  that 
subsequent  statutory  Interpretation  will 
construe  the  partial  listing  to  mean  that 
those  exceptions  and  only  those  excep- 
tions that  are  listed  will  be  considered 
valid. 

Section  5(b>  has  also  been  reworked  so 
that  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary's investigative  authority  is  limited 
to  those  facts,  conditions,  practices,  and 
matters  that  are  specined  in  and  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  charge.  I  am  sme 
that  no  one  wants  to  arm  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  a  wandering -minstrel  type 
of  investigative  authority.  One  of  the 
touchstones  of  our  present  legal  sys- 
tem is  that  Uie  accused  is  advised  in  ad- 
vance of  the  charge  that  has  been  made 
against  him.  We  do  not  permit  the 
police  or  the  FBI  to  move  in  on  a  citi- 
zen, or  to  Invade  his  place  of  residence 
or  business;  there  to  stay  unta  such  time 
as  an  exhaustive  and  never-ending  In- 
vestigation discloses  some  type  of  viola- 
tion. This  smacks  far  too  much  of  the 
police  state.  Certainly  this  concept 
should  not  be  applied  in  the  name  of 
equal  pay  for  women. 

I  have  also  established  a  6-month  stat- 
ute of  limitations.  This  corresponds 
with  the  statute  of  limitations  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  not  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  oi>erating  under  this  rule. 
In  fact,  it  has  proven  to  be  a  blessing 
for  it  automatically  weeds  out  all  stale 
claims. 

In  section  6(d>  I  have  eliminated  the 
reference  to  double  pay  and  have  sub- 
stituted a  provision  which  calls  for  the 
payment  of  back  wages  plus  6  percent 
interest.  Assessing  double  pay  can  be 
only  construed  as  a  penalty  or  a  fine 
whereas  the  concept  of  backpay  is  in- 
stituted in  an  effort  to  make  the  em- 
ployee whole  for  any  loss  that  she  may 
have  suffered.  The  addition  of  a  reason- 
able amount  of  interest  along  with  the 
award  of  backpay  further  implements 
this  policy  of  cocnplete  restitution  with- 
out moving  into  the  Held  off  a  pezudty  or 
a  fine. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  com- 
pletely eliminated  section  8  from  the  bUl. 
This  section  orovided  special  blacklisting 
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penalties  for  any  employer  who  does 
business  with  the  Qovemment.  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  all  been  troubled  by 
the  recent  trend  which  some  have  char- 
acterized as  an  antlbusiness  trend.  All 
too  often  a  concept  of  special  and  ex- 
ceedingly harsh  penalties  has  been  ap- 
plied to  business.  Business  has  been 
treated  as  if  it  is  some  type  of  "Peck's 
Bad  Boy."  It  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise to  permit  this  special -treatment 
concept  to  creep  into  this  bill.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  exercise  in  forensic  vindictiveness 
for  under  the  related  provisions  of  this 
bill,  an  employer  cannot  be  penalized  in 
this  fashion  unless  he  has  been  found 
guilty  of  a  violation  by  a  U.S.  court  and 
then  refused  to  comply  with  an  appro- 
priate court  order.  In  other  words,  he 
would  have  to  be  in  contempt  of  court. 
We  all  know  that  the  courts  can  take 
care  of  themselves  if  and  when  an  in- 
dividual or  a  company  has  the  poor  judg- 
ment to  become  contemptuous. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  bill  that 
I  have  introduced  will  be  speedily  con- 
sidered by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  will  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
see  that  this  is  done.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  the  aflBrmative  when 
it  is  brought  before  the  House  for  ap- 
proval. 

AcddcBt  aad  Health  lasiiraBce  Tax  Credit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  Tins  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  17,  1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  9.  1963.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill— HJl.  453— to  provide  a  20- 
percent  tax  credit  for  premiums  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  for  health  and  accident 
insurance.  The  20-percent  credit  is  the 
eqiUvalent  of  allowing  a  full  deduction 
for  insurance  costs  for  a  taxpayer  in 
the  first  tax  bracket.  I  first  introduced 
this  bill  in  July  of  1962— H.R.  12693,  87th 
Congress.  2d  session — and  am  reintro- 
ducing it  in  this  Congress  because  I  feel 
it  is  a  sound  and  practical  approach  to 
the  problem  of  encouraging  voluntary 
health  insurance. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  serve  a  two- 
fold purpose:  First,  it  remedies  an  in- 
equity in  the  provision  of  existing  tax  law 
providing  for  a  medical  deduction;  sec- 
ond, it  will  encourage  more  persons  to 
obtain  accident  and  health  insiu-ance. 

The  medical  expense  deduction  pres- 
ently available  is  confined  to  expenses 
in  excess  of  3  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income.  This  penalizes 
the  taxpayer  who  insures  himself  and  his 
family  through  accident  and  health 
insiu'ance. 

For  example,  taxpayer  A,  whose  in- 
come consists  of  wages  of  $5,000  per  year, 
purchases  a  medical  insurance  plan  at 
a  cost  of  $150  per  year.  Since  $150  is 
not  In  excess  of  3  percent  of  $5,000,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  a  medical  deduc- 
tion in  any  year  for  the  cost  of  his 
medical  plan.   Taxpayer  A  continues  the 


plan  for  5  years  at  a  total  cost  of  $750. 
In  none  of  the  years  was  he  able  to  deduct 

this  as  a  medical  expense.  In  the  fifth 
year,  he  incurs^  $750  of  medical  expenses. 
This  $750  of  medical  expenses  is  covered 
by  his  insurance.  He  gets  no  deduction 
becaiise  his  medical  expense  was  covered 
by  insurance,  although  he  has  paid  out 
a  total  of  $750  over  the  5  years  for  the 
coverage. 

On  the  other  hand,  taxpayer  B,  who 
has  the  same  $5,000  income  as  our  firat 
taxpayer,  has  no  medical  insurance. 
Taxpayer  B  deposits  $150  a  year  in  a 
savings  account,  on  which  he  earns  in- 
terest. In  the  fifth  year,  taxpayer  B  also 
incurs  $750  of  medical  expenses.  He 
uses  $750  which  he  has  saved  to  pay 
his  medical  bill.  The  first  $150 — 3  per- 
cent of  his  income — is  not  includible  as 
a  medical  deduction.  Taxpayer  B  sub- 
tracts this  $150  from  his  $750  medical 
bill,  and  takes  a  medical  deduction  for 
the  balance — $600. 

Thus,  while  both  taxpayer  A  and  tax- 
payer B  had  identical  annual  incomes 
and  medical  costs.  B  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  interest  earned  while  his  $750  was 
invested,  plus  a  tax  deduction  of  $600. 
Prom  this  simple  illustration  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  present  medical  deduc- 
tion favors  the  uninsured  taxpayer,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  insured  taxpayer. 

While  I  have  taken  taxpayers  with  an 
income  of  $5,000  for  purpose  of  com- 
parison, the  effect  is  the  same  irrespec- 
tive of  the  taxpayer's  Income.  The  tax- 
payers who  carry  medical  insurance  are 
penalized  under  the  Federal  tax  laws  be- 
cause those  taxpayers  will  not  obtain  any 
benefit  from  the  medical  deduction,  while 
the  taxpayers  who  do  not  carry  medical 
insurance  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  tax 
deduction  if  their  medical  expense  in  any 
year  exceeds  3  percent  of  their  income. 
Taxpayer  A  is,  in  effect,  penalized  for 
protecting  the  Government's  revenues 
against  the  risk  of  a  medical  deduction. 

In  providing  a  tax  credit  for  medical 
Insurance  for  the  taxpayer,  the  bill  in- 
cludes amounts  paid  by  the  individual 
for  himself,  his  spouse,  his  parents,  his 
spouse's  parents,  and  his  dependents. 
Thus,  whether  or  not  his.  or  his  spouse's 
parents  qualify  as  dependents  within  the 
meaning  of  our  tax  laws,  the  taxpayer 
would  be  permitted  to  claim  the  20  per- 
cent credit.  This  will  act  as  an  incen- 
tive for  children  to  adequately  insure 
their  parents  against  a  major  illness. 

The  effect  of  this  wiU  be  to  encourage 
individuals  to  provide  for  adequate  medi- 
cal protection:  First,  for  themselves: 
second,  for  those  dependent  upon  them; 
third,  for  those  who  might  later  become 
dependent  upon  them;  and  fourth,  be- 
yond this,  it  will  encourage  individuals 
to  provide  for  adequate  medical  insur- 
ance in  advance  of  their  old  age. 

Some  may  find  that  if  they  waited  un- 
til age  65  or  over  to  take  out  medical  in- 
surance, the  cost  would  be  such  that 
adequate  coverage  is,  not  within  their 
means.  This  credit  would  apply  to  the 
purchase  of  level -premium  policies  or 
paid-up  policies  during  their  younger 
years  which  would  provide  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  their  later  years. 

In  providing  for  a  credit  instead  of  a 
deduction,  the  bill  would  still  permit  the 
taxpayer  to  use  the  tax  tables  or  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  standard  deduction 
The  standard  deduction— which  1«^ 
fleeted  in  the  tax  tables— is  the  €0111™ 
lent  of  a  deduction  of  10  percent  of  S^ 
adjusted  gross  income.  This  use  of  S» 
tables  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  tai 
payer  to  itemize  all  his  personal  dediw" 
tions.  It  is  in  lieu  of  any  other  deduc 
tions  permitted  under  our  tax  laws-i 
such  as  charitable  deductions,  interest 
payments,  personal  taxes,  and  nonbuji 
ness  casualty  losses.  If  medical  in^yj.] 
ance  premiums  are  treated  as  a^ 
additional  personal  deduction,  the  37 
million  taxpayers  who  today  elect  to  u» 
the  standard  deduction  and  the  tax 
tables  would  either  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  insurance  deduction  or  the  simpiic- 
ity  of  the  standard  deduction  and  the 
use  of  the  tax  tables.  They  would  have 
to  account  for  each  and  every  item  of 
personal  expense  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion. This  would  materially  complicate 
the  filing  of  returns,  particularly  for 
those  in  the  lower  tax  brackets. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  20-percent 
tax  credit  for  medical  insurance,  the  tax- 
payer who  had  an  income  of  $5,000  would 
still  be  entitled  to  the  $500  standard  de- 
duction. The  tax  credit  provided  by  my 
bill  would  be  taken  in  addition  to— not 
in  lieu  of — the  standard  deduction  in 
other  words,  the  medical  insiuiuice 
credit  would  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  4 -percent  credit  for  dividendj 
received  and  the  $1,200  retirement  in- 
come credit,  both  of  which  are  taken  in 
addition  to  the  standard  deduction 

Medical  care  is  not  solely  a  problem 
for  those  under  the  social  security  syj- 
tem,  or  those  65  years  of  age.  A  major 
illness  can  befall  both  young  and  old. 
Legislation  which  limits  relief  to  a  seg- 
ment of  the  population  is  deficient.  A 
young  father  may  be  just  as  hard  prewed 
to  meet  the  expense  of  illness  in  his 
family  as  would  the  retired  person  who 
himself  became  ill.  The  bill  I  have  In- 
troduced provides  tax  relief  for  meeting 
the  medical  expenses  of  both  through 
private  insurance.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  socialize  medical  insurance  as  the 
Kennedy  administration  woiild  do. 

This  bill  makes  no  attempt  to  regi- 
ment our  elderly  citizens  into  a  Govern- 
ment-conceived, adopted  and  controUed 
system  of  compulsory  health  insurance. 
It  does  not  require  that  the  taxpayer's 
insurance  conform  to  certain  standards 
set  by  the  Federal  Government  before 
favorable  tax  treatment  can  be  obtained. 
Many  of  our  elderly  citizens  are  at  pres- 
ent adequately  providing  for  themselves 
through  private  plans  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  prefer  to  continue  to  do 
so.  This  bill  recognizes  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  individual— young  and  old- 
to  select  the  type  of  insurance  program 
which  best  meets  his  needs — and  to  select 
it  in  a  free  and  competitive  marketplace. 
The  bill  approaches  the  problem 
through  the  encouragement  of  private 
insiu-ance — without  Government  inter- 
ference and  control.  Unlike  other  con- 
cepts, it  realizes  that  it  is  not  only  the 
role  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
adequate  health  protection  among  those 
age  65  and  over,  but  that  our  Nation  is 
faced  with  a  problem  which  trariscends 
both  age  and  economic  standards.  The 
bill  would  encourage  individuals  of  all 
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ages  and  income  levels  to  provide  health 
and  accident  insurance  as  a  means  of 
protecting  themselves  against  cata- 
strophic and  prolonged  Illness. 

We  have  made  tremendous  gains  in 
public  acceptance  of  health  and  accident 
insurance  over  the  past  decade.  The 
problem  is  that  medical  expenses  are  so 
treated  under  existing  law  that  the  tax- 
payer, instead  of  being  given  an  incentive 
to  enroll  himself  or  his  fsunily  in  a  medi- 
cal plan,  is  penalized  for  doing  so.  Rec- 
ognition in  the  tax  laws  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  private  health  insurance  is  long 
overdue.  The  tax  credit  I  propose,  by 
correcting  this  inequity,  would  build  on 
the  gains  we  have  made  in  the  field  of 
private  health  insurance. 


WasUiiftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  of  Janu- 
ary 12, 1963: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Bruce  Alger.  Fifth  District.  Texas ) 

MGHTT-EIGHTH    CONGRESS    OPENS 

In  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the 
history  of  mankind  the  88th  Congress  con- 
vened on  Wednesday.  Once  again  435  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  swore  to  "support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  oX  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic; 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same."  Within  minutes  of  taking  this 
oath  the  Members  engaged  in  the  first  debate 
and  vote  testing  our  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution In  letter  and  spirit — the  admtnls- 
tratlon-backed  proposal  to  pack  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  resolution  passed  235  for 
(207  Democrats,  28  Republicans)  to  196 
against  (148  Republicans.  48  Democrats).  I 
voted  against  the  proposal  because  it  violates 
the  constitutional  conception  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  The  President,  in  my  opin- 
ion, exerted  undue  influence  on  Congress  to 
get  his  way  and  he  will  now  control  the  Rules 
Committee  whose  primary  function  Is  to  de- 
termine the  rules  under  which  legislation  is 
brought  to  the  floor.  Past  history  shows  us 
that  when  the  radical-liberals  have  had  such 
control  all  the  welfare  state  and  social  legis- 
lation is  sent  to  the  House  under  gag  rules 
with  debate  strictly  limited  and  all  amend- 
ments prohibited.  The  Rules  Committee 
cannot  block  legislation.  House  rules  con- 
tain adequate  provisions  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  any  measure  the  leadership  wants  to 
bring  out. 

Preceding  the  rules  votes  the  House  was 
organized  and  every  Democratic  Member 
voted  for  liberal  leadership  which  Insures 
that  all  Important  House  committees  will 
again  be  headed  by  the  most  liberal  Members 
In  Congress.  Just  to  remind  you  what  Demo- 
cratic organization  of  the  House  means  and 
for  which  every  Democrat  votes  on  this  first 
vote,  the  key  committees  of  Education  and 
Labor,  Judiciary,  Government  OperaUons. 
and  Public  Works,  among  others,  wlU  again 
be  headed  by  chairmen  who  have  100-p«rcent 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  voting 
records. 


Big  batUee  ahead  wm  concern  tax  leglsU- 
tlon,  medical  aid  under  aoelal  seeuiity,  not- 
ing tlie  debt  limit.  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  expanded  Pederal  progrmms  azMI  oontrol. 

The  President  wlU  begin  a  Mrlee  of  maeiages 
on  Monday  with  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage Most  of  the  bills  embracing  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  come  before  my  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  emphasizing  again 
the  Importance  of  this  powerful  committee 
on  which  I  represent  the  people  of  Dallas 
County. 

TEXAS     REPUBLICAN    DELEGATION 

The  Texas  Republican  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  Senator  John  Tower, 
Congressman  Ed  Foreman,  and  me.  held 
our  first  meeting,  luncheon  with  the  press 
representatives  of  Texas  newspapers  and 
wire  service.  Ed  Foreman  is  going  to  be 
a  great  Congressman  and  I  appreciate  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in 
the  House.  He  was  my  first  guest  on  my 
1963  television  series,  the  first  of  which  will 
be  telecast  on  VSTPAA.  Sunday.  January  20 
at  1:15  pjn  Congressman  Foreman  and 
I  divided  the  two  Republican  Committee 
appointments  with  Ed  serving  on  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tee and  giving  me  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Committees.  At  the  moment  I  am  doing  my 
level  best  to  get  Congressman  Foreman  ap- 
pointed  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  committee  of  his  choice. 

ALGER  LEGISLATION 

The  Alger  yardstick.  "Is  it  a  function  of 
the  Federal  Government — can  we  afford  It?" 
formed  the  basis  of  the  11  bills  and  resolu- 
tions I  Introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  This  Is  my  way  of  doing  my  part 
as  your  Representative  to  preserve  your 
freedoms  and  the  free  enterprise  system. 
My  bills  are:  H.R.  263.  to  rescind  and  re- 
voke membership  In  the  United  Nations: 
H.R.  264,  to  make  labor  unions  subject  to 
antitrust  laws;  H.R.  737,  to  provide  for  a 
flat  percentage  tax  instead  of  present  Income 
tax  rates:  H.R.  738.  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form (Alger-Baker-Herlong  bill);  H.R.  739, 
to  eliminate  withholding  of  Income  tax 
from  wages  and  salaries:  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 5.  to  prevent  treaties  and  International 
agreements  from  superseding  the  Constitu- 
tion iBrlcker  amendment);  House  Joint 
Resolution  6,  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  engaging  in  business  in  com- 
petition with  its  citizens:  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 7.  enforced  balanced  budget;  House 
Joint  Resolution  8.  expressing  the  will  of 
the  American  people  and  their  Government 
In  winning  complete  victory  over  the  world- 
wide Communist  conspiracy  (the  victory 
resolution ) :  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
4,  emphasizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  by  protecUng  American  lives  and 
property  anywhere  in  the  world;  House  Reso- 
lution 26  to  establish  proper  representation 
for  the  minority  party  in  House  conunlttee 
staff  appointments. 

Legislation  in  these  fields  Is  basic  to  re- 
establish responsible,  constitutional  limited 
Government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.  My 
bills  may  not  be  the  complete  answer,  but 
they  form  the  groundwork  for  discussion. 
If  the  committees  will  schedule  hearings  the 
best  brains  in  the  Nation  within  and  with- 
out Congress,  could  use  my  proposals  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  I  hope  these  proposals 
will  receive  widespread  publicity  across  the 
Nation  so  the  people  will  express  them- 
selves on  the  Importance  of  action  on  these 
matters.  My  conservative  creed:  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  successfully  nor  constitu- 
tionally, feed,  clothe,  house,  provide  Jobs, 
medical  care  and  basic  necessities  for  the 
people. 

CURRENT    EVENTS 

Why?  Why?  Why?  The  world  was  hor- 
rified at  news  stories  of  innocent  women  shot 
down    by   U.N.   troops   in   Jadotvllle    in    the 


Congo.  The  pitiful  picture  of  a  husband  of 
one  of  the  murdered  women  aMUng  "Why?" 
aroused  In  all  of  us  deepest  sympathy  and 
stirred  In  our  minds  the  same  question. 
Why  are  UJf.  troops,  an  orgamzatlon  dedi- 
cated to  peace,  forcing  war  on  Katanga? 
Why  does  US  policy  permit  us  to  support 
such  action?  Adequate  answers  have  not 
been  given  by  the  UJ».  or  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. VS.  foreign  poUcy  Is  being 
tailored  to  meet  UJ*.  approval  and  the  U.N. 
Is  packed  against  us  with  the  Communist 
nations  and  the  so-called  neutrals  who  in- 
variably vote  with  the  Communists,  in  the 
majority.  While  we,  the  American  taxpayers, 
almost  alone  finance  the  U.N.,  it  Is  being  used 
as  a  propaganda  forum  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  stooge  nations,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  tax  money  Is  actually  being  chan- 
neled to  Cuba  whose  Government  Is  doing  Its 
level  best  to  involve  us  in  a  war  with  tbe  rest 
of  the  world.  The  UJ*.  Influence  has  never 
been  used  In  the  interest  of  self-determina- 
tion of  people,  a  must  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. The  U  JJ..  as  It  Is  preeenUy  constituted, 
does  not  serve  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States.  Is  a  threat  to  our  sovereignty,  and  Its 
heavy  financial  demands  upon  us  endanger 
our  solvency  and  could  be  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  bankrupting  the  United  States.  For 
these  reasons.  I  Introduced  H  Jl.  363  to  with- 
draw from  the  UJ«.  and  to  strengthen  our 
alliances  with  those  nations  determined  to 
stand  with  us  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

God-fearing  Americans  were  heartsick  at 
the  news  of  30  Cbristian  peasanu  In  Russia 
being  refused  asylum  by  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  Unfortunately,  there  was  nothing 
we  could  do  to  help  these  unfortunate  people 
who  are  being  denied  the  right  to  worship 
God  by  the  anti-God  Government  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  cannot  dictate  to  that  Gov- 
ernment how  It  shall  operate  in  Russia.  We 
can,  as  I  have  suggested,  encourage  and  assist 
satellite  nations  which  have  been  enslaved 
by  the  Soviet  to  revolt  which.  In  turn  may 
Inspire  the  Russian  people  themselves  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Communist  slavery. 
We  can.  as  I  have  advocated,  break  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  nation  which  denies 
its  people  the  right  to  worship  freely  and 
which  Is  attempting  to  spread  Its  antlrell- 
glous  doctrine  to  the  whole  world.  If  we 
refused  to  recognize  the  Communist  Soviet 
Union,  we  would  take  away  from  that  ruth- 
less dictatorship  the  req>ectabUlty  we  have 
given  It  through  recognition  and  Its  acts  of 
violence,  murder,  and  suppression  of  the 
rights  of  man,  would  be  exposed  In  aU  clarity. 
"The  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom— they  are  the  pillars  of  society"— from 
"PUlars  of  Society"  by  Henrlk  Ibsen. 


Forei^  Econonuc  Policy:  Tbe  Herter 
Lecture  Series 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  idssovmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1963 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  honored  shortly  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  of  Congress  to 
be  invited  to  initiate  the  Christian  Her- 
ter lecture  series  at  Tufts  University. 
In  recognition  of  the  services  which 
Herter  has  given  as  Congresaman,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  understanding  of  the  difficult 
job  which  lies  ahead  of  him  as  Chief 
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Trade  Negotiator  under  the  new  Ameri- 
can Trade  Act.  Tufts  has  begrun  a  lecture 
series  to  look  into  the  difficult  area  of 
trade  policy  and  foreign  economics.  I 
Join  with  Tufts  and  the  entire  Nation 
in  wlshinK  Christian  Herter  well  in  his 
new  job,  so  important  to  our  economic 
future. 

I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  person- 
alizing the  Job  of  Trade  Negotiator  as 
the  considerations  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  were  in  progress  and  I  believe 
both  the  job  and  the  man  offer  the 
greatest  promise. 

My  Speech  in  the  lecture  series  con- 
cerned trade,  economic  policy,  and  Her- 
ter's  Job  as  Chie|  Trade  Negotiator. 
It  is  set  out  below : 

FOKKiCN  Economic  Polict 
(Remarks    of    the    Honorable    Thomas    B. 
CuiTis,  Republican.  Second  MiMCiu-i  Dis- 
txlct,  at  the  Herter  lecture.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity, Boston.  Mass.,  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1963) 
It   is   a  privilege   to   be   a   participant   in 
tbe  Cbrlstlan  Herter  lecture  series  esUbllshed 
at  this  great  university.    It  is  appropriate 
that  I  should  discuss  foreign  trade  on  this 
occasion  as  Christian  Herter,  the  first  Chief 
Trade  Negotiator  of  the  United  States.  pUots 
this    Nation    on    a   new   and    an    uncharted 
couifle  in  the  altered  archli>elago  of  foreign 
trade. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  take  note 
of  the  appearance  of  Walter  Hallsteln,  the 
President  of  the  STuropean  Economic  Com- 
munity, here  at  Tufts  in  April  of  1962,  to 
lecture  on  the  dramatic  economic  develop- 
ments occurring  In  Western  Europe  In  the  5 
years  since  the  Rome  Treaty  was  signed. 
This  massive  emergence  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  olcacharts  and  old  courses  must 
be  abandoned  and  new  ones  charted. 

The  most  important  provision  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trades  Act  of  1962  (Trade  Expansion 
Act)  was  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Chief 
Trade  Negotiator  requiring  Presidential  ap- 
pointment and  Senate  confirmation,  carry- 
ing with  It  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Pleni- 
potentiary, and  Investing  In  it  the  basic 
powers  of  negotiating  our  trade  treaties. 
and  chairing  the  newly  designed  Intercabi- 
net  Trade  Policy  Committee. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  the  im- 
portance of  this  provision.  First,  it  raised 
the  stature  of  trade  negotiating  throughout 
the  world.  Other  countries  sent  their  trade 
negotiating  teams  to  Oeneva  headed  by  top 
Cabinet  officers  or  other  top  governmental 
official.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  and  usually  sent  a  team 
headed  or  directed  by  a  top  civil  service 
employee,  a  highly  competent  person  with 
highly  competent  people  to  assist  him,  but 
one  with  no  stature  of  his  own.  His  deci- 
sions were  subject  to  telephone  approvals 
sought  from  other  faceless  officials  back  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Now  this  has  been 
changed.  The  decisions  now  will  be  made 
on  the  spot  backed  by  the  authority  and 
integrity  of  one  of  the  highest  officials  in 
our  OoTernment,  one  who  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  President. 

Second,  it  raises  the  stature  of  trade  nego- 
tiating in  the  United  States.  Personally,  I 
favored  the  creation  of  a  new  Department 
of  Ftwetgn  Economics  headed  by  a  Cabinet 
officer  who  would  be  the  Chief  Trade  Negotia- 
tor, and  who  would  draw  together  in  one 
place  all  the  various  Important  points  where 
foreign  economics  impinge  upon  our  domes- 
tic econ<»nlc8.  As  It  is.  the  contact  points  of 
foreign  economic  forces  are  spread  in  an 
uncoordinated  fashion  throughout  our  Fed- 
eral departBients,  bureaus,  and  agencies. 

I  believe  foreign  trade  or.  to  use  the 
broader  terms,  foreign  economics,  has  as- 
smned  such  great  Importance  to  our  Nation, 
even  though  trade  itself  amounts  to  less  than 


10  percent  of  our  groes  national  product, 
that  we  oould  not  ponibly  deal  with  the 
probleaaa  It  creates  under  our  former  ad- 
mlnistrattve  setup^ 

However,  I  believe  it  Is  possible  for  the 
Chief  Trade  Negotiator  to  develop  the  powers 
that  are  entrusted  to  him  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  so  that  he  can  deal 
with  the  most  important  of  the  foreign 
economic  contact  points. 

The  powers  that  go  with  preparing  for 
trade  negotiating  are  vested  in  this  newly 
created  office.  The  powers  of  conducting 
the  negotiations  of  course  are  vested  here. 
Furthermore,  if  the  concept  of  the  Inter- 
cablnet  Trade  Policy  Committee  that  some 
of  us  had,  and  tried  to  spell  out  in  the 
committee  report  and  during  the  congres- 
sional debate,  is  c.-irrled  out,  the  compliance 
with  the  treaties  and  agreements  negotiated 
will  be  supervised  by  the  Chief  Trade  Nego- 
tiator. Finally,  the  Committee  has  author- 
ity to  develop  procedures  for  receiving,  hear- 
ing, evaluating  and  reconunending  remedial 
action  to  the  President  on  allegations  of  un- 
fair trade  practices  which  bear  on  foreign 
trade  agreements,  even  though  not  specifi- 
cally a  part  of  them. 

These  charges  of  unfair  trade  practices 
may  be  directed  against  foreign  or  domestic 
businessmen,  I  hasten  to  point  out. 

At  this  point,  let  me  state  that  President 
Kennedy  by  appointing  a  former  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  position  of  Chief  Trade 
Negotiator  has  capttired  the  full  significance 
of  upgrading  the  place  foreign  trade  should 
hold  in  the  coxincil  of  nations  and  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  further  state  that  by 
appointing  a  person  with  the  wisdom,  experi- 
ence, imagination,  and  Integrity  that 
Christian  Herter  possesses,  we  are  most  likely 
to  develop  the  governmental  machinery  the 
new  law  makes  possible  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  presented  In  the  field  of  foreign 
economics. 

It  Is  in  these  areas  that  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  deserves  the  oft  applied 
cliche,  bold  and  Imaginative.  At  the  same 
time  I  make  this  point  I  want  to  make  the 
point  that  what  has  been  hailed  as  bold  and 
imaginative  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act — 
the  granting  to  the  President  of  additional 
trading  material  to  further  reduce  tariff 
rates  and  eliminate  many  altogether — Is 
shirking  and  stereotype.  This  is  no  more 
than  the  last  possible  move  remaining  that 
could  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Too  many 
people  have  forgotten  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Acts  were  mere  amendments  to  this 
basic  act  which  remains  on  the  books  today. 
By  starting  from  a  level  of  high  tariff  rates. 
we  were  able  to  negotiate  downward  as  Con- 
gress Intermittently  gave  the  President  power 
to  do  so.  Incidentally,  the  original  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  and  most  of  those  that 
followed  permitted  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate upward  If  he  had  been  so  Inclined,  and 
so  does  the  present  law.  This  point  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  many  people  who  are 
unsympathetic  with  the  doctrine  of  freer 
trade  and  may  have  a  great  significance. 
Time  will  tell. 

What  our  trade  policy  will  be.  once  we 
have  xised  this  last  bit  of  tariff  trading  ma- 
terial the  President  now  has  is  one  of  the 
questions  not  yet  resolved. 

I  have  said  that  In  this  area  of  trading 
material  the  act  Is  shirking,  not  bold.  I 
Justify  my  choice  of  words  for  the  following 
reason.  Today  tariffs  are  among  the  least 
of  the  trade  barriers  that  hamper  free  trade. 
Quotas,  licenses,  embargoes.  Internal  excises, 
monetary  policies,  exchange  rates,  govern- 
m.ental  subsidies  of  an  Infinite  variety,  state 
trading.  Government  sponsored  or  unre- 
strained cartels,  health  and  other  regulatory 
laws  perverted  to  embargoes  are  the  major 
barriers  in  International  trade  today.  The 
United  States  Is  an  offender  in  these  areas, 
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along  with  the  other  major  trading  natlo«. 
yet  nothing  meaningful  is  said  in  the  iv^" 
Expansion  Act  about  these  trade  barH^ 
The  GATT,  which  seeks  to  eliminate  alltr^ 
barriers,  remains  unmentloned  In  the  Tv^ 
Expansion  Act,  either  by  name  or  by  »f«* 
ence  to  its  principles.  '       "■" 

As   a   matter  of  fact,   the  most  liberal  «f 
all  uade  barriers  is  the  much  abused  Urtw 
which   is  now  being  abandoned  in  totoi 
tariff  at  least  is  a  law  for  all  to  read  deter 
mine,  and  apply,  and  courts  have  bUn  »i 
up  to  resolve  differences  of  interpretation.  i„ 
accordance    with   established    laws   und  nro 
cedures.     The  other   types  of  trade  barrt^ 
I  have  listed  almost  without  exception  » 
quire  administrative  determination  wlUjout 
esUblished  laws,  procedures,  or  courts.    Who 
gets  a  quota,  and  how  much,  and  Into  what 
ports    in    what    quantities    U    the   subject  of 
administrative  negotiation.     This  is  govern 
ment  by  men,  not  government  by  law     in 
this  process  woe  betides  the  little  operator 
and  fortune  blesses  the  operator  with  polit- 
ical connections  and  power. 

The  trade  adjustment  features  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  deserve  no  such  acco- 
lade as  bold  and  Imaginative.  Redundant 
and  defensive  are  the  adjecti%-es  that  come  xo 
my  mind  to  describe  them.  The  adjustment 
features  for  the  unemployed  duplicate  the 
provisions  in  our  unemployment  Insurance 
laws,  otu-  Manpower  Training  Act.  and  our 
depressed  areas  legislation.  These  new  pro- 
visions can  only  confuse  and  damage  esub- 
lished  programs  and  do  little  or  no  good 
The  adjustnaent  features  which  relate  to  em 
ployers  are  unnecessary  for  large  corpora- 
tions which  can  adjust  their  line  of  product* 
and  services  within  their  own  structure,  and 
duplicate  for  smaller  businesses  the  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  Small  Business  Act.  I  used 
the  adjective  "defensive"  because  these  pro- 
visions were  placed  In  the  law  as  a  defense 
mechanism  against  those  who  had  been 
claiming  for  years  that  foreign  competition 
damaged  their  business  or  their  Jobs.  The 
same  reasoning  could  be  applied  to  any  form 
of  competition.  The  proponents  of  this 
defense  mechanism  fell  back  on  the  thesis 
that  this  economic  damage  results  from  the 
governmental  action  In  reducing  tariff  rates 
and.  therefore,  the  Government  should  com- 
pensate. The  same  reasoning  should  then 
apply  when  Government  moves  Its  contracts 
from  certain  businesses  In  one  area  to  busi- 
nesses In  other  areas,  or  when  Government 
takes  any  action  which  has  an  Impact  upon 
the  marketplace.  This  would  be  quite  an 
undertaking  for  a  Government  with  an  an- 
nual expedlture  of  $100  billion. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation  that  I  have  been  making  for 
the  past  few  years.  I  am  convinced  that 
most  of  our  people  who  think  they  want 
protection  really  want  fairness  In  trading— 
not  protection,  not  an  advantage,  and  def- 
initely not  a  handout.  I  have  listened  for 
years  to  the  testimony  of  businessmen,  labor 
and  farm  groups  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  opposing 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  extension.  I  have 
dug  Into  what  seemed  to  be  bothering  them. 
Most  of  their  troubles  arise  from  lack  of 
fairness  or  reciprocity  in  trade  matters  on 
the  part  of  their  foreign  competitors,  from 
a  State  subsidy  to  their  competitor,  or  an 
embargo,  or  a  quota  system,  or  an  unhealthy 
wage  scale — unhealthy  to  tlie  overall  econ- 
omy of  the  country  which  permitted  It. 

I  recall  a  statement  from  one  of  our  ex- 
porters to  Venezuela.  He  said  his  company 
was  unable  to  compete  with  the  Western 
German  companies  in  that  market  because 
the  German  ccmpanles  could  offer  more 
liberal  credit  terms  financed  by  the  German 
Government.  I  posed  this  case  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hodges  during  the  public  hear- 
ings on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  last  year. 
The  Secretary's  response  worried  me.  He 
said.    'Well,  we  will  look  into  that  and  per- 
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bap*  ^^  (meaning  some  governmental 
agency)  can  enable  the  V&.  compctnlea  to 
match  this  Uberal  credit  extension."  liy  e«- 
presaed  thought  was.  If  we  reaUy  are  talking 
about  freeing  up  trade,  wiiy  not  negotiate 
with  the  German  Government  to  quit  sub- 
sidizing their  businesses?  Don't  compound 
the  error  by  subsidizing  ours. 

Another  matter  coming  out  of  the  hear- 
ings comes  to  my  mind  which  Illustrates  the 
point  In  a  somewhat  different  way.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  pointed  with  some  pride  to 
thie  fact  that  Government  loans  had  been 
extended  to  some  of  our  west  coast  fishermen 
who  otherwise  wotild  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  Japanese.  The  point  was 
that  our  fishing  boats  were  obsolete  and 
needed  renovation.  I  asked  why  the  tariff 
on  flsb  was  not  Increased.  If  there  was  to  be 
protection.  In  that  way  the  most  efficient 
of  our  fishermen  would  do  the  renovation. 
By  a  subsidy,  the  fishermen  who  were  most 
efficient  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  the  guaranteed 
loan,  not  necessarily  the  best  fishermen, 
would  do  the  renovation.  Either  way,  how- 
ever, we  were  not  freeing  up  trade  and  by  the 
subsidy  method  we  might  even  be  keeping 
an  Inefficient  operation  alive  which  would  be 
coming  back  for  more  subsidy.  As  a  not  too 
Irrelevant  side  point,  there  was  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  It  was  not  the  efficiency  of 
the  Japanese  fishing  boats  as  much  as  it  was 
the  noncompliance  by  the  Japanese  with  the 
international  fishing  agreements  set  up  for 
conservation  purposes  which  kept  our  fisher- 
men from  competing. 

If  this  latter  point  turned  out  to  be  true, 
the  gravamen  of  our  fishermen's  case  was  not 
protection  of  an  American  Industry,  but 
rather,  Insistence  on  the  mutual  observance 
of  good  conservation  laws.  By  protecting  In- 
stead of  Insisting  that  a  violation  cease,  we 
compounded  the  error  and  Impeded  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade. 

I  want  to  express  one  other  specific  point 
of  concern  I  have  about  our  foreign  trade 
policy.  Section  203  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  Into 
International  cartel  agreements  In  respect  to 
agricultural  products  and  products  manu- 
factured therefrom  with  other  nations  was 
not  only  not  repealed  by  the  Congress,  but 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  Its  au- 
thority was  broadened  to  provide  that  these 
agreements  would  be  made  binding  on  na- 
tions not  party  to  the  International  agree- 
ment. It  was  this  authority,  incidentally, 
that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  international  tex- 
tile agreement  entered  Into  In  Geneva  In 
January  of  1962. 

I  asked  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  how 
It  was  determined  how  much  textile,  of  what 
varieties,  from  what  companies,  from  what 
countries  were  to  come  into  what  U.S.  ports. 
He  replied  stralght-facedly  that  they  were 
going  to  use  the  1960  census  figures.  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  to  freeze  the  trade 
pattern  as  of  that  date.  How  expansive  and 
progressive  can  we  get?  I  know  of  nothing 
that  more  dramatically  drives  home  the 
point  I  seek  to  make  of  the  regresslveness, 
the  stifling  aspects  of  the  license-quota  type 
trade  banrler.  Is  this  what  we  are  coming 
to  once  we  have  run  out  of  the  tariff-rate 
trading  material  set  up  In  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act?  This  is  not  an  isolated  example 
of  our  use  of  quotas  and  licenses  or  interna- 
tional type  cartel  agreements.  The  Sugar 
Act  is  an  example.  TIany  of  our  agricultural 
products  are  state  traded,  under  Public  Law 
480.  Indeed,  very  few  agricultural  products 
move  without  knocking  against  these  kinds 
of  trade  barriers  and  government  subsidies. 
Recently  we  have  been  utilizing  the  quota 
system  Instead  of  tariffs   for  oil   Imports. 

And  now  I  must  relate  another  Important 
piece  of  legislation  affecting  foreign  eco- 
nomics which  was  passed  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962:  that  part  which  altered  the  tax  treat- 


ment of  American  enterprise  abroad.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  we  cannot  separate 
trade  from  foreign  Investment  and  that  any- 
thing that  deters  foreign  investment  will 
deter  trade.  I  think  this  Is  particularly  true 
in  face  of  the  development  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  efficiencies  the  EEC  countries  will  derive 
from  manufacturing  for  a  mass  market. 
However,  these  are  efficiencies  that  they 
should  be  able  to  put  into  effect  without  too 
much  to  do.  However,  mass  manufactxu-lng 
is  based  upon  mass  distribution  and  meiss 
servicing,  a  point  that  seems  to  escape  many 
economic  planners.  It  requires  the  economic 
infrastructure  of  power,  communications, 
transportation,  and  education.  The  United 
States  Is  Just  about  the  only  society  that  has 
developed  the  techniques  of  mass  distribu- 
tion and  mass  servicing.  For  this  reason  I 
have  suggested  that  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities open  to  US  enterprise  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  He  in  the  field  of 
distribution  and   servicing. 

If  some  question  this  point,  let  me  give 
Just  a  practical  illustration  which  may  drive 
It  home.  I  have  a  friend  who  mass-pro- 
duces special  pallets  to  be  used  In  mass 
warehousing  where  ttirnover  is  fast  and 
handling  must  be  made  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  market  in  Europe,  as  yet. 
for  his  product,  because  warehousing  has 
not  been  developed  to  this  point  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  for  many  years. 

We  have  had  so  little  regard  for  the  dis- 
tributive and  servicing  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy, probably  as  a  result  of  what  seems  to 
be  our  mesmerization  with  mass  production, 
that  we  really  have  been  unaware  of  what 
is  going  on.  We  accept  packaging  as  rou- 
tine and  actually  curse  advertising  with 
an  unawareness  of  the  vital  economic  part 
they  both  play  In  obtaining  the  efficiencies 
that  can  be  had  In  a  mass  market.  Per- 
haps this  point  will  drive  the  point  home; 
while  employment  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing in  manufacturing  in  the  United  States, 
employment  in  the  service  and  distributive 
fields  has  continued  to  climb,  even  during 
our  post- World  War  II  recessions. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  point  I  sought 
to  make  about  foreign  Investment.  If  we 
are  going  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppwrtuni- 
tles  offered  in  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket In  the  service  and  distributive  fields, 
we  must  encourage,  not  discourage,  our  capi- 
tal to  move  there.  All  the  talk  al>out  our 
manufacturing  processes  moving  to  Europe 
Is  largely  unanalytlcal.  What  movement 
there  has  been  is  largely  to  gain  the  effi- 
ciencies derived  from  having  a  crucial  part 
of  the  manufacturing  process  nearer  to  the 
market  for  distributive  and  servicing  effi- 
ciencies. Actually  this  process  creates  more 
jobs  In  the  United  States  than  it  displaces, 
not  less.  However,  it  Is  true  the  Jobs  will 
be  shifted  out  of  manufacturing  into  dis- 
tribution and  servicing,  but  they  will  be- 
come better  paying  and  requiring  less  brawn, 
but  a  little  more  brains. 

It  certainly  Is  a  shortsighted  policy  which 
seeks  to  solve  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem through  discouraging  healthy  and  re- 
munerative private  Investment  going  abroad. 
This  is  sacrificing  gain  over  the  long  haul 
for  a  very  temporary  short-term  benefit. 
One  of  the  strongest  Items  In  our  balance 
of  payments  is  the  income  we  derive  from 
our  foreign  Investment.  And  yet  govern- 
ment policy  seeks  to  weaken  it. 

I  do  not  introduce  the  subject  to  argue  its 
merits  or  demerits.  I  brought  It  up  primar- 
ily to  emphasize  Its  Inseparable  relation  to 
our  trade  policy.  In  trade  we  talk  of  going 
one  way.  toward  expansion,  to  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  In  investment  we 
talk  and  promote  contraction,  allegedly  for 
the  lame  purpose.  This  is  a  grave  incon- 
sistency, 

I  do  not  like  to  mention  the  relatively 
trivial  Items  the  administration  sponsored  In 
the   previotis   Congress,   such   as   increasing 


the  tariffs  on  the  most  person  to  person  of 
all  foreign  trade,  the  trade  between  our 
tourists  and  the  foreign  shopkeeper,  and 
cutting  back  on  military  personnel  purchas- 
ing abroad,  but  they  are  straws  in  the  wind 
which  refiect  the  way  the  trade  policy  really 
is  blowing.  These  two  piece«  of  legislatio  i 
were  also  promoted  in  the  name  of  balance- 
of-payments  problems. 

I  must  mention  a  major  administration 
policy  not  referred  to  the  Congress  but  set 
by  Executive  decree.  This  is  the  buy  Ameri- 
can program  adopted  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. This  policy  requires  purchases  of 
military  goods  to  be  made  In  the  United 
States  If  the  United  SUtes  price  is  not  25 
percent  greater  tban  the  foreign  price.  Al- 
ready this  has  cost  the  MiUtary  Establish- 
ment over  SlOO  million,  at  least,  that  is  the 
boast  of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
administration  when  they  were  toting  up  the 
effective  Job  they  claimed  they  had  done  In 
respect  to  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

While  the  administration  talks  freer  trade 
every  policy  it  has  followed  to  date  Indicates 
it  is  pursuing  a  course  of  more  restricted 
trade — all  in  the  name  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

From  this  discussion  you  may  be  gaining 
the  impression  that  I  am  the  greatest  free 
trader  since  Adam  Smith.  In  theory,  I  guess 
I  may  t»e,  but  in  practice  I  am  a  fair  trader 
which  puts  me  In  bad  with  the  so-caUed  pro- 
tectionists with  some  frequency.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  Increased  trade  depends  upon 
free  trade  and  free  trade  depends  upon  fair 
trade.  The  points  at  issue  revolve  around 
the  definition  of  fair  trade.  For  a  starter  I 
will  take  the  definitions  set  forth  in  the 
GATT.  What  my  protectionist  friends  call 
protection  I  find,  on  analysis,  to  be  usually  a 
differential  reflecting  some  subsidy  or  Im- 
pact of  a  trade  barrier  set  up  on  the  other 
side  by  the  competitor.  The  policy  I  would 
have  us  pursue  is  to  remove  the  subsidy  or 
the  barrier  which  is  the  Justification  for  the 
differential.  However,  if  a  differential  is  to 
be  used.  I  would  recommend  that  the  most 
liberal  differential  possible  be  used;  this 
happens  to  be  also  the  most  fiexlble — It  is 
the  tariff.  I  would  adopt  only  as  a  last 
recourse  the  other  differentials — those  re- 
gressive devices  of  licenses,  quotas  and  sub- 
sidies. I  would  eschew  without  equivoca- 
tion health  and  other  regulatory  laws  used 
as  subterfuges  for  economic  differentials. 

I  would  oppose  any  differential  that  cre- 
ated a  preference,  that  is,  any  differential 
which  went  beyond  the  economic  difference 
sought  to  be  measured  for  adjustment. 

I  think  oxu"  foreign  economic  policy  should 
be  trade  wherever  possible,  not  aid;  when 
trade  is  not  pKtssible,  then  loans  rather  than 
grants:  where  loans  are  not  possible,  then 
know-how  rather  than  money;  and  when 
know-how  is  not  possible,  then  outright  gifts, 
rather  than  money  with  a  string  tied  to  it. 
When  we  get  to  money  with  strings  tied  to 
It.  we  move  out  of  economics  Into  diplomacy 
which  is  the  realm  of  the  State  Department. 

I  am  happy  that  foreign  economics  is  be- 
ing taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  is  being  placed,  to  some  de- 
gree, in  the  hands  of  a  new,  Independent  and 
possibly  coequal  agency  headed  by  the  Chief 
Trade  Negotiator.  This  new  law  serves  as 
the  authority  to  do  this.  I  believe  our  State 
Department  should  be  relieved  from  any  con- 
trol of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  ovir 
economic  arm.  just  as  they  have  no  control 
of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  oiu-  mili- 
tary arm.  Diplomacy  Is  the  area  of  endeavor 
of  the  State  Department.  In  Implementing 
our  foreign  policy,  exercising  diplomacy  that 
is.  we  must  be  able  to  utilize  the  strength  of 
either  and  both  arms,  military  and  economic. 
To  make  and  keep  them  as  strong  as  jxMslble, 
they  must  be  under  the  direction  of  their 
specialists,  not  specialists  in  diplomacy  who 
sometimes  are  tempted,  like  Xerxes,  to  whip 
the  seas  when  the  laws  of  nature  fall  to  re- 
spond to  their  pleas. 
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Bin  To  A«sUt  Pnblic  wad  PriTate  Non- 
profit HoipiUls  ud  NvsiBf  Homes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Janiuiry  17. 1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  similar  to  one  I  spon- 
sored In  the  87th  Congress,  to  assist 
public  and  private  nonprofit  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  to  undertake  badly 
needed  modernization  and  replacement 
projects.  The  bill  provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  combination  matching 
grant  and  loan  program.  The  need  for 
such  legislation  was  contained  In  the 
President's  budget  message. 

Modernization,  rather  than  construc- 
tion of  new  bed  capacity.  Is  the  primary 
health  facility  need  of  today.  This  sit- 
uation, not  generally  recognized  by  the 
public,  has  come  about  because  of  the 
prolonged  concentration  on  important 
hospital  needs  accumulated  during  the 
depression  and  World  War  n.  i  want 
to  cite  the  particularly  critical  shortage 
of  bed  space  in  rural  areas  of  a  few  years 
ago. 


Federal  aid  for  construction  of  new 
hospitals,  through  the  existing  Hill- 
Burton  program,  has  been  instrumental 
m  helping  to  reduce  greatly  the  Nation's 
deficiency  of  hospital  bod  space.  How- 
ever, In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  obsolescence  of  the  hospitals 
that  were  already  in  existence  and,  for 
the  most  part,  located  In  urban  areas, 
when  the  Hill-Burton  new  construction 
program  was  begun  in  1846. 

In  1960,  a  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service 
survey  of  25  melropolitan  areas  and  32 
sample  rural-urban  areas  showed  a  pro- 
jected national  cost  for  needed  modern- 
ization and  replacement  of  $3.6  billion. 
That  ngure  Is  almost  four  times  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  annual  construction  ex- 
penditures in  the  entire  health  facilities 
field,  and  only  a  fraction  of  that  is  spent 
on  modernization  and  replacement, 
which  does  not  add  new  bed  capacity. 

This,  as  the  survey  showed,  is  a  na- 
tionwide problem.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  my  home  State.  California,  has  an 
estimated  modernization  need  backlog  of 
$513  million. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General,  acting  through  State  Hill-Bur- 
ton agencies,  to  make  grants  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  qualified  modern- 
ization projects,  or  loans  as  a  supple- 
ment to  grants  or  in  lieu  thereof.  The 
total  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  80 
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percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  A^^ 
assistance  would  be  provided  for'd»*i' 
opment  of  comprehensive  regional  h^ 
facilities  plans.  The  amounts  to  hTuu 
thorized  are  left  blank  in  the  bill^" 
mg  the  development  in  committee  J^* 
ings  of  information  on  the  optimum^ 
of  the  proposed  program.  The  tnog^ 
would  be  effective  July  1.  1964,  m«^ 
no  budgetary  impact  until  fiscal  19«5 

The  program  in  my  bill  is  to  comoi.' 
ment  and  not  interfere  with  the  existL 
HiU-Burton   construction   program     i> 
would  be  administered  similarly     stau 
agencies  now  involved  in  the  Hill-Bur^ 
program  would  process  the  new  aooH 
cations  and  the  Surgeon  General  wouiri 
employ  administrative  procedures  simi 
lar  to  those  presently  in  effect  for  th^ 
construction    program.      Modernization 
assistance  funds  would  be  eligible  oniv 
for  projects  that  would  not  increase  bed 
capacity  by  more  than  5  percent 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  deals  with 
an  important  national  health  facilitv 
need.  Under  existing  programs  much 
progress  undoubtedly  will  be  made  to 
rapidly  adding  to  the  current  number 
of  hospital  beds.  However,  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  of  many  facilities 
IS  required  to  Improve  patient  care  by 
increasing  adequacy  of  services  safety 
and  efficiency,  and  to  adapt  present 
facilities  to  new  hospital  and  relat«i 
medical  needs. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  18, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Psalm  119:  165:  Great  peac&have  they 
who  love  Thy  law. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  who 
art  always  speaking  unto  us  through  Thy 
inspired  and  holy  word,  may  we  be 
blessed  with  the  listening  ear  and  the 
understanding  heart. 

Orant  that  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  revealed  in  that 
word,  may  be  more  fully  manifested  in 
our  own  character  and  conduct,  crown- 
ing our  days  with  the  diadem  of  joy 
and  peace. 

Show  us  how  we  may  minister  imto 
the  welfare  of  all  mankind  and  discover 
for  humanity  the  blessings  of  health 
and  happiness  and  find  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  safeguarding  and  defend- 
ing the  freedom  of  men  everjrwhere. 

We  are  not  asking  Thee  to  deal  with 
our  blessed  country  in  any  preferential 
manner,  enabling  her  to  become  an  "In- 
dustrial paradise"  or  an  "economic  Gar- 
den of  Eden"  whose  people  have  an 
abundance  of  food  and  clothing  and 
plenty  to  make  their  days  and  nights 
merry,  while  vast  multitudes  are  finding 
the  struggle  of  life  so  drab  and  diffi- 
cult. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Hatch - 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


SWEARING  IN   OP  MEMBER 

Mr.  MURRAY  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H  Res.  148)  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluUon.  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  Aktonio  Pi»n6s-Isebn,  the 
Resident  CommlBsloner  to  the  United  States 
from  Puerto  Rico,  be,  and  be  Is  hereby, 
elected  an  additional  member  or  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Repreaentatlves:  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Committee  on  Armed  Serviceg,  and  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


object,  of  course,  can  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  give  us  any  Information  at 
this  time  as  to  any  special  legislative 
program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  of  course  we  do  not  expect  any  leg- 
islative program  next  week.  There  will 
be  other  messages  from  the  President 
coming  up,  and  no  major  leglslaUve 
program. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 

JANUARY  21,  1963 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 

Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 


THE       DISTRICT       OP       COLUMBIA 
BUDGET— MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES    (H.  DOC.   NO.    15.  PT.  2) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations    and   ordered   to  be 
printed  with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  herewith  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  beginning  next  July 
1.  Departing  from  past  practice.  I  am 
transmitting  the  District  budget  with 
this  separate  message  because  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  have  become  so  crit- 
ical as  to  challenge  the  National  Gov- 
ernment— both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress — to  redouble  its  under- 
standing of  and  interest  in  its  Capital 
City.    Because  Washington  is  the  Na- 
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tlon's  Capital,  the  National  Government 
has,  and  must  continue  to  hare,  a  special 
responsibility  and  a  special  relationship 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  evaluating  the  District's  financial 
needs,  understanding  of  the  unique  but 
changing  character  of  the  District  is 
basic.  Its  government  exercises  respon- 
sibilities not  unlike  those  of  a  State  and 
county  as  well  as  those  of  a  city.  Yet 
since  its  boundaries  are,  for  practical 
purposes,  imchangeable.  it  has  become 
no  more  than  the  central  portion  of  a 
large  metropolitan  area,  most  of  which  is 
beyond  its  limits.  Within  those  Ixjund- 
aries.  the  character  of  the  population 
has  undergone  a  change  as  rapid  as  the 
growth  of  the  metropolitan  area  itself — 
and  the  National  Capital  region  has  been 
the  most  rapidly  growing  large  urban 
area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Prom  1950  to  1960.  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  District  dropped  from  800,830 
to  763.956.  IXiring  that  same  period, 
the  number  of  school-age  children  rose 
by  30.060.  an  increase  of  23  percent. 
Older  citizens,  over  65,  increased  by 
12,500,  or  22  percent.  Thus  the  age 
groups  requiring  heavy  public  expendi- 
tures for  such  services  as  education,  wel- 
fare, health,  and  recreation  continued  to 
Increase,  while  the  wage-earning  gix)up 
which  requires  a  minimum  of  these  pub- 
lic services  and  provides  a  solid  source 
of  tax  revenues  decreased  by  16  percent. 
Finally,  while  the  percentage  of  Negro 
persons  in  the  whole  metropolitan  area 
has  remained  essentially  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1950,  and  is  substantially  below 
what  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
artificial  barriers  have  required  most  of 
the  normal  Increase  in  Negro  papulation 
to  concentrate  in  the  District.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Negro  population  in  the  District 
has  risen  from  35  percent  to  54  percent. 
Since  the  economic  and  social  resources 
of  the  Negro  population,  taken  as  a 
whole,  remain  below  those  of  the  white 


population  which  has  moved  beyond  the 
EHstrlct  boundaries,  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  the  District's  taxpayers  has  suf- 
fered at  the  same  time  the  District's 
services  are  in  increased  demand.  While 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  these  trends 
can  be  slowed  and  ultimately  reversed, 
the  indications  are  that  present  condi- 
tions will  continue  through  the  decade 
of  the  1960's. 

Because  of  these  changing  characteris- 
tics in  the  District's  population,  there 
^^•111  be  a  continuing  increase  in  the  cost 
of  its  government  until  there  is  a  change 
in  the  present  trends.  On  the  average, 
ordinary  general  fund  operating  expenses 
of  the  District  have  risen  at  the  rate 
of  5  percent  annually,  while  revenues 
from  the  District's  general  fund  tax  base 
have  risen  at  the  rate  of  about  3.5  per- 
cent, exclusive  of  changes  in  tax  rates. 
When  major  pay  raises  occur,  as  author- 
ized by  the  last  Congress,  this  gap  wid- 
ens. Hence,  because  of  this  condition 
and  the  need  to  continue  the  public 
works  program,  the  total  appropriations 
of  $320.2  million  recommended  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  require  general  fund  rev- 
enues of  approximately  $33.1  million 
from  new  sources.  Of  the  latter  amoimt 
$28.1  million  require  legislative  authori- 
zation before  the  appropriations  can  be 
made. 

There  is  need,  however,  to  look  beyond 
fiscal  1964.  Orderly  and  efficient  solu- 
tions to  problems  in  the  District  cannot 
be  achieved  by  viewing  District  programs 
and  needs  from  the  perspective  of  one 
fiscal  year  at  a  time.  I  am.  therefore, 
proposing  that  the  Congress  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  now  in  the  three 
basic  resources  of  the  District's  general 
fund — local  taxes.  Federal  payment,  and 
borrowing  authority.  This  plan,  as  out- 
lined in  the  accompanying  table,  will 
permit  the  Commissioners  to  carry  out 
long-term  commitments  within  the 
framework  of  sound  fiscal  policy. 


Ijotut-ranpe  projnlion  of  requirements  ami  fiiumriny  of  thr  grnfrnl  fund 

irn  millions  of  d»>ll!ws| 


EstimaU's 

Projections 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

I960 

FoU'Iii  required: 

OppnUint'  rvin'nvs 
Capltaa  outhir 

22«.» 
23.1 

2to  n 

34  7 

1.8 

2.^4 

■Mi 

2 

2««                 279  1              Xa 
a-'                M                34 

4  i               .'.  ;               7 

,3<iK 

I>cl.t  arrtw 

*) 

8 

Total  finvls  rc^ilrr<1 

9M.« 

276.5 

292 

302 

318              334 

346 

Revrnues  and  buituuii's: 

Taint.  &!«.  etc     

2B3.8 

1-3 

30.0 

18.7 

2a5.  8 
5.6 

213 

221) 

228 

237 

lialainrrs ^ 

244 

FodPTiil  iia>-Tnont 

32.0 

so 

32  1              82 

_ 

Ijimn  natborintion 

32 

Total  from  i>rcsrnt  soiirrx>.>i.   .. 

2?C.7 

243.4 

245 

2.<i2  1           980  {           309 

276 

From  propoiiMl  iwnnvs: 

'Jaxo.s.  foos.  I'tc 

0.0 

21  0 

3.1 

11 

n 

18 
86 

Fpfl<T!il  paymrnf 

27 

a 

■i               t[ 
17  1              U 

Loan  uiithorizMtKni 

--.     • 

1< 

Tot  ill  from  prof'O^fl  so«rrei« 

33.1  1             47 

» 

•M  1             rA 

...     .        . 

T()t:il  revt'iiii.\s  und  Laljmws. 

asa  7 

27fi.S 

2S»2 

'S.U  j            31tt 

334  j              346 

Local  taxes:  In  1962.  of  each  general 
fund  dollar  spent  by  the  District.  87 
cents  represented  revenues  from  the 
people  of  the  EJistrict.  Local  Uxes  have 
been  increased  as  expenditure*  rose. 


District  citizens  should  continue  to 
t)e«r  their  proper  share  of  the  costs  of 
moantlng  expenditures.  Aooordingly, 
under  the  aimve  plan  increases  are  pro- 
posed in  real  estate  and  certain  other 


local  taxes  in  fiscal  year  1964,  which  wiU 
produce  $9  miUion  additional  revenue  in 
fiscal  year  1964.  and  an  estimated  $11  to 
$12  million  when  fully  effective  in  1965 
and  1966.  Furthermore,  additional  ad- 
justments in  these  tax  rates  would  now 
appear  to  be  needed  by  1968  or  1969. 
These  actions  will  represent  a  substan- 
tial local  contribution,  and  should  for 
several  years  relieve  the  Congress  of  the 
need  to  consider  further  increases  in 
local  taxes. 

Federal  payment:  The  present  lump- 
.•?um  authorization  of  $32  million  has  no 
direct  relationship  to  local  taxes  or  re- 
quirements, and  does  not  reflect  the 
proper  share  of  the  financial  needs  of 
the  District  which  should  be  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Therefore. 
I  fully  support  legislation  to  authorize 
an  annual  Federal  payment  based  on  a 
formula  which  more  tuxmrately  meas- 
ures the  Federal  reqmnsibility  to  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation.  This  fonnula 
method  will  result  in  an  appropriate 
degree  of  flexibility,  will  relate  more  di- 
rectly to  District  needs  and  local  re- 
sources, and  will  be  predictable  for  long- 
range  financial  planning.  It  evolved 
from  consideratiwi  of  home  rule  legis- 
lation last  year,  but  that  proposal  pro- 
vided for  a  permanent  appropriation  as 
well  as  a  flexible  authorization.  Pend- 
ing home  rule,  I  am  supporting  the  flexi- 
ble authorization,  but  with  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

The  formula  consists  of  (a>  the 
amount  of  real  estate  taxes  the  District  ' 
would  obtain  if  property  owned  and  used 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  prop- 
erty exempted  by  special  act  of  Congress, 
were  taxable;  (b)  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal property  taxes  the  District  would 
obtain  if  tangible  personal  property,  ex- 
clusive of  objects  of  art.  museara  pieces, 
and  libraries,  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  taxable:  and  (c)  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  business  in- 
come and  related  taxes  which  the  Dis- 
trict could  reasonably  expect  to  collect 
from  the  Federal  Government  if  it  were 
a  private  business,  as  measured  by  the 
relative  numbers  of  Federal  employees 
and  employees  in  private  business. 

Under  this  formula,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorized  in  fiscal  year  1964 
would  be  approximately  $53  wiiiijon  it 
is  estimated  to  increase  to  $59  miUioa  in 
fiscal  year  1966  and  to  $67  million  by 
fiscal  year  1969.  These  increases  refiect 
the  increased  ownership  and  use  of  prop- 
erty in  the  District  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  increased  level  of  local  tax 
rates,  and  an  anticipated  increase  in 
property  values. 

Borrowing  authority:  The  District's 
existing  borrowing  auth(Hity  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  general  fund  purposes 
of  $75  million  has  been  committed.  The 
District  pays  an  average  of  about  4  per- 
cent interest  on  these  borrowed  funds. 
As  with  the  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tion, a  lump  sum  borrowing  authoriza- 
tion bears  no  direct  relationship  to  either 
local  needs  or  ability  to  repay.  There- 
fore, rather  than  requesting  a  fixed 
amount  of  additional  borrowing  author- 
ity. I  a-iU  submit  to  the  Coograas  legis- 
iation  authoriziac  (he  Dtatriet  to  JMiuw 
for  general  fund  purposes  from  the  U^L 
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Treaaury  up  to  a  limit  of  outstanding     produce  the  foUowing  major  benefits: 


January  i^ 
each  year,  and  substantive  matters  to  h. 

tsa.lIO'hf    \Mr\Aaraf\    /><m-> e^-a n t-    —i •**  OB 


todebtedness  equal  to  6  percent  of  thi     ^e  Confess  c^nr^^^bGr  t^ZVi^     ta^ht  undergo  c^n^^^^ 

10-year  aveijage  of  the  combined  assessed     have  resolved  the  District  gener^fund     pr^nt  levllof  ^J^tS^e^S"'  .^ 

value  of  real  and  peisonal  property  (in-     financial  problems  for  some  years  in  tS^     ^^.ur^T^L^L^^^^J .l""^  t«t- 


cluding  property  owned  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  specified  in  the 
Federal  payment  formula).  This  will 
represent  a  flexible  yet  prudent  debt 
limit,  talcing  into  account  local  resources 
and  ability  to  repay,  and  follows  the 
practice  common  in  most  State  and  local 
jurisdictions. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  maximiun  gen- 
eral fund  debt  limit  will  rise  from  $225 
million  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  an  esti- 
mated $275  million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Without  additional  borrowing  authority, 
the  District  would  be  required  to  finance 
its  general  fimd  capital  outlays  from  cur- 
rent revenues,  which  would  necessarily 
result  In  payments  "in  advance"  for  fa- 
cilities whose  useful  life  extends  well  into 
the  future.  Because  of  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient borrowing  authority  in  the  past, 
a  serious  backlog  of  capital  outlay  needs 
haa  developed,  which  within  reasonable 
limits  should  be  financed  by  long-term 
debt. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposals  for  rev- 
enue Increases  from  local  sources  and 
the  proposals  for  the  Federal  payment 
authorization  and  loan  authority  will 


problems  for  some  years  in  the 
future;  the  Commissioners  will  be  able 
to  predict  financial  resources  with  a 
greater  degree  of  assurance;  there  will 
be  a  built-in  incentive  to  look  for  addi- 
tional revenues  from  local  tax  sources — 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
formula  for  the  Federal  payment;  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
Commissioners  will  have  time  to  examine 
long-range  needs  and  resources;  and  the 
Commissioners  will  be  able  to  formulate 
well-considered  proposals  for  construc- 
tive future  action.  In  summary,  the 
critical  general  government  needs  of  the 
District  can  be  met  on  an  orderly, 
planned  basis. 

Accordingly,  the  general  fund  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1964  is  based  on  estimated 
revenues  of  approximately  $243.4  million 
from  currently  available  sources.  $5  mil- 
lion from  increased  real  estate  tax  rates, 
and  $28.1  million  for  which  legislative 
authority  will  be  needed.  The  combined 
totals  will  permit  limited  but  nonetheless 
necessary  improvements  in  services,  will 
provide  for  an  adequate  program  of  capi- 
tal improvements,  and  will  cover  manda- 
tory cost  increases  under  recently  en- 
acted legislation 


ade. 

letut 


Total  new  ohligational  aiUhority,  all  funds 
[In  thousands  of  dollan:] 


Protrrains 


1»62  enacted 


19«3p.stimate 


1S64  recomniondo.1 


Total 


From 

propofwd 

souroes 


Currrnt  authorlzations: 

Education 

Welfare  aod  health.. 

Public  safety 

Highways  and  traffic 

General  operations 

Parks  and  recreation 

esDltary  eDdneering 

Potomac  In  tereep  tor  sewerline 

Repayment  of  loans  and  payment  of  interest 
Payment  ofjodsments.  claims,  and  refunds 
Capita]  outlay 


Subtotal 

General  fund:  

Oblicatkms 

Chance  from  obligations  to  new  obUga- 

tkmal  authority 

Other  funds. 

Permanent  authorisations 

Trust  ftand  operations I." ' 

Bepayment  of  advances  from  Federal  funds 
InvesUnents " 


M.a06 
62,315 
56,001 
10.904 
1.1,fi29 
8,136 
20,123 


766 

789 

50,633 


279,301 

(233,671) 

(8. 174) 

(37.586) 

1,042 

42.277 

-5,000 

712 


Total  autboricaticms. 


Funds  required,  general  fund: 

rorrent  aotborizations 

Adjusted  deferred  financbig ^H 

Supplementals  and  indefinite  appropriations' 


Total  funds  required,  general  fund. 


60.024 
66,702 
59,774 
11,527 
16,382 
8.494 
20,877 


1,495 


63.951 
71,052 
6<i,297 
12,  424 
17,997 

8.982 

21,304 

51 

4,990 


(2, 142) 
(3,088) 
(925) 
(171) 
(939) 
(119) 
(7) 


52,251 


53,130 


'  297,  ,')26 
(255,  317) 


(42.  209) 

1,029 

48,332 

-3,000 


'  320,  178 
(jri7,  642) 


(52.  ,^36) 

695 

65,110 


(23, 205) 


(30,  .596) 
(30,  531) 


(65) 


318,332 


233,571 

3,816 

66 


343,887 


256,317 

-7, 675 

2.296 


385.963 


267,642 
7,300 
1,584 


(30.596) 


(30,531) 
(2,600) 


237,453 


249,038 


276,526 


(33, 131) 


•  Theae  amounts  include  17 W5  and  $13,261  for  pay  increases  in  1963  and  1964.  re^spectivrly. 


The  essential  need  for  the  additional 
legislative  authority  to  make  this  budget 
possible  Is  highlighted  by  the  situation 
facing  the  District  In  certain  specific 
program  areas.  I  should  like  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  more  significant  ones. 

B>T7CATIOIf 

By  1970,  some  165.000  children  will  be 
enrolled  In  the  public  school  system. 
about  24  percent  more  than  the  present 
133,000.    The  District  must  immedlatd^ 


school  construction  to  catch  up  with  and 
prepare  for  this  growing  school  popu- 
lation— to  eliminate  present  part-time 
sessions,  to  replace  inadequate  facilities, 
and  to  provide  suitable  facilities  in  the 
years  ahead.  There  should  be  continu- 
ing Improvement  in  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio. 

Textbooks,  Uke  facilities  and  instruc- 
tional staff,  are  a  prime  factor  in  a 
proper  educational  envlxonment.     New 


books  and  workbooks  permits  them  tohl 
replaced  only  every  6  to  10  years  S 
the  light  of  the  dynamic  changes  in  ou, 
society,  appropriations  should  be 
quate  to  permit  replacement  at 
every  5  years. 

The  Congress,  in  enacting  approDrla 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  recognlxS 
the  need  of  the  District  for  more  spftcui 
classes  (for  slow  learners,  mentally 
handicapped,  and  socially  maladju^ 
pupils),  continued  participation  intoe 
great  cities  program,  and  more  physiMj 
facilities  and  teachers.  Ciood  progresl 
has  been  made  in  solving  the  academic 
and  behavioral  problems  resulting  from 
the  desegregation  of  the  public  school 
system  In  1954.  Nevertheless,  further  in. 
creases  in  funds  in  fiscal  year  1964  are 
essential. 

The  great  cities  program  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  With  the  help  of  a  Pord 
Foundation  grant,  the  District  is  en- 
deavoring to  increase  the  abUity  of  cul- 
turally deprived  students  to  speak,  read, 
and  write  the  English  language  ud 
thereby  overcome  a  handicap  that  haa 
social,  academic,  and  economic  implies- 
tions.  The  budget  would  continue  the 
program  for  the  current  year. 

Thus,  the  school  budget  exemplifies 
the  serious  nature  of  the  District's  finan- 
cial problems.  Without  the  additional 
general  fimd  financing  for  which  legis- 
lative authority  will  be  needed,  there 
would  be  no  provision  for  additional 
teachers  to  handle  the  projected  increase 
in  school  population,  for  acceleration  oi 
the  textbook  replacement  program,  or  for 
a  building  program  adequate  to  keep 
pace  with  increased  enrollment. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  general  education  beyond  the 
secondary  level  is  not  available  at  a 
nominal  cost,  as  it  is  in  many  major 
cities  and  in  the  States.  I  endorse  the 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
junior  college  program  possibly  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 
and  for  a  study  group  to  examine  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  downtown 
city  college  with  a  department  of  teacher 
training. 

WELFARE    AND    HEALTH 

The  District's  welfare  needs,  and  the 
administration  of  the  programs  designed 
to  meet  them,  were  the  subject  of  grave 
concern  by  the  previous  Congress.  As  a 
result,  the  Conmiissioners  have  taken 
measures  to  strengthen  administration, 
and  have  undertaken  a  complete  review 
of  the  District's  welfare  programs. 
Their  review  takes  into  account  both  the 
responsibility  of  public  officials  to  dis- 
pense public  funds  in  accordance  with 
laws  and  regulations,  and  the  problems 
and  needs  of  underprivileged  persons. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in 
strengthening  their  welfare  programs 
and  In  accelerating  the  adoption 
throughout  the  Nation  of  the  policy  of 
services,  rehabilitation,  and  training  as 
opposed  to  support  of  prolonged  depend- 
ency. Amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  both  1961  and  1962  en- 
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policy.    "Hie  District  should  be  a  leader 
in  these  efforts.    The  additional  general 
fund  financing  in  fiscal  year   1964.   for 
which     legislative     authority     will     be 
needed,  will   provide  the  District  with 
the  funds  necessary  to  enable  it  to  qual- 
ify for  and  participate  in  these  programs. 
The  problems  of  less  fortunate  chil- 
dren are  particularly  distressing.    Junior 
Village,  the  District's  institution  for  ne- 
glected children,  overflows.     Ironically, 
it  is,  at  once,  much  the  most  expensive 
manner  of  caring  for  neglected  children 
and   the    least    satisfactory.      A    major 
effort  is  needed  to  reduce  reliance  on 
institutional  housing  for  these  children 
to  a  minimum  and  to  provide  each  with 
a  home  within   a   family  setting.     The 
Conunissioners  are  taking  the  steps  avail- 
able to  them  under  present  laws.    The 
additional   general  fund  financing  will 
permit  other  major  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion   Higher  payments  to  foster  parents 
will  increase   the   number   of   available 
foster  homes.     Financial  aid  to  needy 
children  of  unemployed  parents  will  di- 
minish the  cases  in  which  children  must 
be  removed  from  their  own  homes.    An 
expanded  program  for  training  unem- 
ployed mothers  and  fathers  in  market- 
able skills  will  likewise  reduce  the  nimi- 
ber  of  children  who  now  cannot  be  sup- 
ported   by    their    parents,    and    will,    of 
course,  remove  the  parents  from  the  un- 
employment rolk. 

The  District's  extensive  program  of 
health  services  arises  in  large  part  from 
the  age  and  income  characteristics  of  its 
population.  The  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
continues  this  program.  It  also  includes 
funds  to  complete  the  financing  of  the 
urgently  needed  reconstruction  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  In 
the  field  of  mental  health,  a  study  is  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  will  produce  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  District  to  take  advantage 
of  new  developments  in  the  care  arid 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  i  shall 
ask  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, aiKi  Welfare  to  assist  the  District  in 
this  effort.  Pending  the  development  of 
that  program,  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
proposes  establishment  of  a  per  diem 
rate  at  which  the  District  will  reimburse 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  its  residents 
who  are  committed  there. 

PtTBLIC    SAFETY 

Individuals  should  be  able  to  live  and 
work  safely  in  the  Nations  Capital. 
Flagrant  infringements  of  this  right, 
which  occur  ail  too  often,  make  news  not 
only  of  local,  but  also  of  national  and 
international  importance.  The  fiscal 
year  1964  budget  under  present  and  pro- 
posed legislation  will  supply  the  funds 
needed  to  bring  the  police  force  up  to 
full  strength  by  providing  100  additional 
polkJemen  and  25  additional  canine 
teams. 

Here,  too,  the  pix>blems  of  youth  are  of 
critical  importance.  A  juvenile  delin- 
quency program  does  not  appear  as  an 
itemized  request  in  the  budget.  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  far  too  complex.  The 
battle  against  delinquency  and  youth 
crime  is  waged  on  many  fronts — tn  the 
preventive  areas  of  education,  health, 
welfare,  and  recreation,  arnl  In  the  cor- 
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rectkmal  aiMl  r^abllitative  areas  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  juvenile  court. 
School  dropouts,  for  example,  constitute 
at  the  same  time  an  edneatkmal,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problem.  Tl\e  District 
is  participating  in  tiie  national  program, 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1961,  to 
develcH?  the  most  effective  attack  on  ju- 
venile delinquency  which  the  Commis- 
sioners, together  with  community  lead- 
ers, can  devise.  The  District's  efforts, 
like  those  in  other  cities,  are  being  sup- 
ported initially  by  Federal  funds.  As  a 
program  is  developed,  the  local  commu- 
nities are  expected  to  assume  re^x>nsi- 
bility  for  full  program  costs.  While  no 
funds  are  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1964  budget,  the  District  expects  to  re- 
quest later  the  funds  needed  to  carrv 
out  its  work  in  this  vital  area.     ( 

HICITWATS      AKB     TKAmC      \ 

The  Critical  deficiencies  in  the  general 
fund  do  not  extend  to  the  water  and 
sanitary  sewage  works  funds,  which  are 
financed  by  earmarked  revenues.  Pros- 
pective revenues  for  these  funds  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  obligations  for  the  next 
5  years. 

The  highway  fund,  which  is  similarly 
financed,  will  face  critical  deficiencies 
after  1965.  The  exact  extent  of  the 
problem  will  depend  on  decisions  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  highway  program. 
Those  decisions  will  be  made  prompUy. 
The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  has  prepared  and  transmitted  to 
me  a  report  recommending  a  system  of 
highway  and  modern  rail  transit  facili- 
ties for  the  National  Capital  region. 
This  report  is  being  reviewed  by  appro- 
priate Federal  and  local  agencies.  When 
that  review  has  been  completed  I  will 
forward  the  report  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency  to  the  Con- 
gress with  my  recommaidations. 
Therefore,  I  am  withholding  from  the 
fiscal  year  1964  budget  those  highway 
projects  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
highway  recommendations  of  that 
Agency— the  east  leg  of  the  Inner  Loop 
Freeway,  the  Intermediate  Loop,  the 
Potomac  River  Freeway,  and  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge.  At  the  completion  of 
the  review,  appropriate  budget  amend- 
ments will  be  submitted  with  respect  to 
both  the  mass  transit  and  highway  pro- 
grams of  the  District.  The  projects 
which  are  not  in  question  in  the  cur- 
rent review,  particularly  the  center  leg 
of  the  Inner  Loop  and  its  continuation  to 
the  north,  as  well  as  the  modified  Inter- 
change C,  represent  a  major  and  impor- 
tant highway  program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  need  to  establish  a  sound  finaiKial 
structure  for  the  District,  in  fiscal  year 
1964  and  thereafter,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. There  are  also  other  matters  con- 
cerning the  District  which  the  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider. 

This  administration  proposed  home 
rule  legislation  for  the  District  to  the 
last  Congress.  I  again  urge  that  the 
Congress  restore  to  District  resldoits  the 
basic  right  to  local  self-govenoment. 
Indeed,  the  in^reocy  of  the  District's 
pcesent  problems  undeisoores  the  neces- 
sity to  place  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  municipal  problems  -in  the  people 


of  the  District  themselves,  with  appro- 
priate provisions  to  assure  continued 
consideration  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  interest. 

A  study  made  during  the  last  Congress 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  showed  the  need  for  a 
better  organizational  framework  for  de- 
veloping and  executing  urban  renewal 
projects  in  the  District.  Legislation  to 
provide  adequate  relocation  assistance 
to  persons  displaced  by  public  action, 
and  to  extend  urban  renewal  powers  to 
nonresidential  areas  as  an  sdd  to  the 
District  citiaens  who  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  planning  a  revitalized  down- 
town area,  is  of  particular  importance. 

Other  items  of  legislation  required  for 
effective  aocomplishment  at  local  gov- 
ernment objectives  will  be  pix>posed  by 
the  Commissioners. 

I  have  said  that  the  decade  of  the 
1960  s  will  be  a  time  of  crises  and  de- 
cisions for  our  country.  And  so  it  will 
be  for  the  District.  Washington.  D.C.. 
is  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Let  us  make  it  a  city  of  which 
the  Nation  may  be  proud — an  example 
and  a  showplace  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
John  F.  Kzhnidt. 

January  18.  1963. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  CIVIL 
SERVICE       COMMIS8IOH.        1962— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— (H.  DOC 
NO.  13 ' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  togettier  with  the  acoompany- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  and 
ordered  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  State$: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  aimual  report 
of  the  XJS.  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO.  1962. 

JOHH  F.  KSNinCSY. 

The  White  House.  January  18,  1963. 


MENTAL  PATIENT  RELEASE  EN- 
COURAGED BY  BUDGET 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
heard  many  zany  suggestions  about 
maintaining  fiscal  sanity  budget  affairs, 
but  I  notice  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
iMidget  one  of  the  sanicst  ideas  I  have 
mer  heard  as  a  means  of  returning  to 
fiscal  re^xmsibility.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  am  just  Informed  and  I  read  that  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  is  now  going  to  be 
encouraged  to  return  mental  patients  to 
the  community  more  rapidly  so  more  can 
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be  sent  to  the  hospital.  This  will  then 
show  an  increased  patient  load,  and 
thereby  get  more  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This,  of  course  will  encourage  our 
courts  to  send  more  criminals  up  to  St. 
Elizabeths  for  psychiatry  because  they 
will  get  out  faster  and  be  returned  to  the 
community  to  prey  upon  and  commit 
more  ci-imes  upon  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  and  on  the  tourists 
who  come  here. 

I  have  never  heard  such  a  zany  idea 
as  this,  to  pay  them  to  turn  out  mental 
patients  whether  they  are  cured  or  not, 
but  get  them  out  in  the  community — 
criminals  who  are  committing  crimes 
every  day  in  the  week.  This  is  really  a 
beaut.  That  is  about  the  only  kind  of 
language  I  can  use.  Maybe  the  hospital 
could  turn  them  over  to  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

I  include  the  following  article  frwn 
the  Washington  Star  of  January  17, 
1963: 

Memtal    Patixmt   Rkleasz   Encouraged    bt 
Budget 

The  proposed  Federal  budget  released  to- 
day, woxild  give  the  District  and  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  new  financial  incentives  to 
encourage  them  to  return  mental  patients  to 
the  community  promptly. 

The  proposed  1964  budget  provides  that 
the  District  pay  St.  Blizabeths  according  to 
the  actual  number  of  patients  the  District 
has  there. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  the  District  can  And 
cheaper  foster  home  care  for  a  senile  patient. 
It  can  save  money.  At  the  same  time,  a  bed 
would  be  released  for  the  hospital's  use. 

DOUBUC   PAYMENT    SEEN 

A  spokesman  for  the  hospital  said  today 
that  under  the  present  system  the  District 
pays,  in  effect,  a  relatively  fixed  amount  to 
tlie  hospital.  If  the  District  finds  foster- 
hotne  care  for  an  aged  patient,  for  whom 
the  hospital  can  do  no  more  than  It  has,  then 
the  District  pays  double — paying  for  the 
foster  care  and  still  paying  Its  contribution 
to  the  hospital. 

The  spokesman  said  99  49  has  been  dis- 
cussed as  the  dally  rate  per  patient  that  the 
Dlstrtct  would  pay  under  the  new  scheme. 

Since  70  percent  of  the  hospital's  patients 
are  from  the  District,  the  proposed  system 
of  payment  could  make  the  hospital's  budget 
very  uncertain  and  unstable. 

The  proposed  budget  would  prevent  this 
by  ix-oviding  an  indefinite  Federal  appropria- 
tion that  would  rise  when  other  sources  of 
revenue  decline. 

SECOND    INDUCEMENT 

This  second  step  also  provides  the  hospital 
ittelf  with  a  financial  Inducement  to  return 
patients  to  community  faculties  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  would  allow  the  hospital  to  keep 
its  patient  load  down  without  losing  funds 
and  having  to  cut  back  on  research. 

The  1964  Federal  budget  also  would  pro- 
vide a  $2.5  million  grant  to  assist  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  here  to  build 
an  addition  on  22d  Street  between  I  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  The  hospital 
will  have  to  match  this  grant  with  donations 
from  other  sources. 


NATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  DATA 
PROCESSING  C'KNTKR 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
Xor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
i-emarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  1946,  which  would 
authorize  the  establishment  in  the 
United  States  of  a  National  Scientific 
Data  Processing  Center  to  make  readily 
available  to  American  scientists  research 
information  assembled  not  only 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  also 
throughout  the  world. 

My  legislation  proposes  that  this  nerve 
center  for  disseminating  scientific  infor- 
mation be  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
HJl.  1946,  in  effect,  expands  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  through  its  Science  Infor- 
mation Service.  Existing  law  charges 
the  National  Science  Foundation  with 
responsibility  to  "provide  or  arrange  for 
the  provision  of  indexing  of  abstracting, 
translating,  and  other  services  leading 
to  a  more  effective  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific information;  and.  second,  under- 
take programs  to  develop  new  or  im- 
proved methods,  including  mechanized 
systems,  for  making  scientific  informa- 
tion available." 

This  provision  was  included  and  ap- 
proved as  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  1958. 

My  bill  expands  the  work  of  the  Sci- 
ence Information  Service  by  providing 
that  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Service 
presently  being  conducted  would  be  con- 
ducted from  a  centrally  located  scientific 
data  processing  center  in  Chicago.  Here 
you  would  find  a  staff  which  would  as- 
semble, translate — where  necessary- — 
codify,  and  register  on  electronic  com- 
puters and  recall  machines,  the  scientific 
data  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
the  world  to  be  readily  available  for  use 
by  American  scientists. 

Under  my  proposal,  we  would  provide  a 
more  efficient  method  for  scientific  re- 
call which,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  per- 
haps the  most  productive  result  of  scien- 
tific research. 

This  Nation  spends  billions  of  dollars 
annually  in  scientific  research  both 
through  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
some  adequate  method  must  be  deter- 
mined to  coordinate  the  knowledge 
gained  from  this  massive  research  and 
make  it  readily  available  to  all  of  our 
scientists. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  National 
Scientific  Data  Processing  Center  is  a 
most  ambitious  project.  But  if  the 
United  States  is  to  make  full  use  of  its 
intellectual  resources,  we  must  take  steps 
now  to  make  certain  that  scientific  re- 
search will  find  the  widest  expression. 

I  have  proposed  establishment  of  the 
National  Scientific  Data  Processing  Cen- 
ter in  Chicago  for  many  reasons.  The 
most  important  is  that  Chicago  has  with- 
in its  immediate  community  seven  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  universities,  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  nuclear  age.  Within  a 
radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Chi- 
cago, throughout  the  Midwest,  we  find 
atxne  of  the  Nation's  finest  universities, 
all  of  which  are  just  a  couple  hours'  drive 
from  the  city  of  Chicago.    All  of  these 
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outstanding  institutions  of  higher  learn 
ing  could  make  available,  on  the  onl 
hand,  personnel  to  help  operate  the  Diu 
Processing  Center;  and  conversely  th* 
scientific  personnel  of  these  institution* 
could  readily  draw  upon  the  services  ^ 
the  National  Scientific  Data  Processing 
Center  in  Chicago.  ^ 

Another  compelling  reason  for  estab 
lishing  this  Center  in  Chicago  is  becauiJ 
Chicago  is  today  the  international  cross 
road  of  the  world.  Scientists  from  all 
over  the  country  and  all  over  the  world 
would  have  ready  access  to  the  Center 
and  its  elaborate  scientific  data  resources 

Another  compelling  and  justifying  rea- 
son is  that  Chicago  and  the  entire  area 
within  a  200-mile  radius  today  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  industrial  concentra- 
tion in  the  whole  world,  and  from  this 
industrial  complex  will  flow  the  great 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  future 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  National 
Science  Foundation  spent  JlO'i  million 
in  operating  Its  Office  of  Science  in- 
formation Service.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  today,  I  shall  include  the 
report  of  the  Foundation's  work  during 
1962.  The  Foundation  has  Indeed  writ- 
ten an  impressive  record  in  its  effort  to 
make  scientific  research  information 
more  readily  available  to  American  sci- 
entists. 

In  fiscal  1963  the  Foundation  antici- 
pates spending  $13 'i  million  for  similar 
work,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Foundation's  record  will  be  one  to  in- 
spire praise.  However,  the  chapter  on 
dissemination  of  scientific  information 
contained  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  12th  Annual  Report  for 
1962  clearly  demonstrates  the  urgent 
need  for  establishing  a  cential  data 
processing  center  from  which  will  flow 
the  many  corollary  activities  in  this  very 
important  field.  The  Foundation's  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  center  for  Govern- 
ment reports  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  a  good  beginning.  But  this  fails  to 
cover  the  massive  research  In  the  private 
sector.  I  believe  the  report  justifies  my 
proposal  better  than  anything  I  might 
say. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  seriously  con- 
sider my  proposal.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  perhaps  the  world  is  now 
moving  away  from  a  tendency  to  resolve 
its  differences  through  armed  conflict, 
and  instead  there  are  strong  indications 
that  the  great  struggle  between  the  two 
concepts  in  the  world  today  will  be  waged 
in  both  the  economic  and  scientific 
arenas.  I  predict  that  within  a  short 
time  this  whole  process  of  scientific  re- 
call will  constitute  an  entirely  new  and 
daring  industry  in  the  7th  decade  of  the 
20th  century. 

This  whole  matter  of  properly  coordi- 
nating and  making  available  to  scien- 
tists scientific  research  not  only  from 
within  the  United  States,  but  all  over  the 
world,  translated  into  English  in  those 
instances  where  the  initial  research  has 
been  done  by  scientists  using  other  lan- 
guages, is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  to  confront 
this  Nation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sincerely 
hope  we  will  obtain  quick  approval  for 
this  program  so  that  we  can  indeed  ex- 
pand the  excellent  work  already  being 
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carried  on  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation in  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  project  is  nei- 
ther unique  nor  original.  Paradoxically, 
this  idea  stems  from  a  program  now  in 
operation  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Mos- 
cow. There  is  today  a  giant  scientific 
data  processing  center  in  Moscow.  Every 
Soviet  legation,  trade  mission,  delega- 
tion, and  even  Soviet  travelers  are  in- 
structed to  gather  whatever  scientific 
data  is  made  available  to  the  public  in 
the  countries  they  visit.  This  informa- 
tion is  then  forwarded  to  Moscow,  where 
it  is  translated  into  Russian  and  fed  into 
giant  electronic  brains.  Scientists  from 
iJl  over  the  Soviet  Union  have  access  to 
the  data  processing  center  in  Moscow 
to  study  whatever  scientific  data  inter- 
ests them.  I  am  quite  sure  this  Soviet 
operation  has  played  an  important  role 
in  Russia's  significant  postwar  scientific 
achievements. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  with  our  fantastic  devel- 
opment of  electronic  computers  and  with 
the  type  of  research  that  is  being  done 
today,  for  instance,  by  the  Bell  it  Howell 
Corp.  in  Chicago  In  the  art  of  scientific 
recall,  we  Americans  can  very  quickly 
have  operating  a  National  Scientific 
Data  Processing  Center  which  will  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  scientists  all 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  chapter 
on  dissemination  of  scientific  informa- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  12th  Annual  Report, 
which  was  filed  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives yesterday : 
Dissemination  of  Scientific  Information 
All  scientific  research  produces  informa- 
tion. All  scientific  research  uses  Informa- 
tion. Maximum  scientific  progress  requires 
maximum  effectiveness  In  the  dissemination 
of  research-produced  knowledge.  Improving 
the  control  and  dissemination  of  scientific 
Information  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  scientists 
is  the  fundamental  mission  of  the  Founda- 
tion's Office  of  Science  Information  Service 
(OSIS).  Fiscal  year  1962  marks  the  third 
full  year  of  operation  under  directives  the 
Foundation  received  from  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  195S-59.I 

An  extensive  and  highly  complex,  but 
relatively  uncoordinated,  scientific  informa- 
tion system  has  existed  In  the  United  SUtes 
tat  many  years.  It  being  neither  desirable 
nor  possible  to  wipe  this  system  out  and  start 
completely  anew,  the  plans  and  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Science  Information  Service  nec- 
essarily Involve  simultaneously  two  basic 
efforts: 

1.  Promoting  the  study  and  development 
of  new  and  better  techniques  and  systems 
for  controUlng  and  disseminating  scientific 
information. 

2.  Maintaining  and  improving  existing 
services  In  this  field. 

highlights 

Three  areas  of  scientific  information  can 
serve  to  Illustrate  and  highlight  the  Increased 
emergence  In  1962  of  an  Integrated  pattern  of 
OSIS  activity  that  points  toward  a  coordi- 
nated national  scientific  information  system. 
Grants  aa  means  and  ends 

In  fiscal  year  1962,  OSIS  made  232  grants 
(including  contracts  and  purchase  orders) 
totaling  $7,875,000.     During  this  same  period, 

'  'ntle  rx,  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  and  March  1969  amendment  to  the 
Executive  Order  No.  10531. 
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311  fonrua  proposals  were  reoelved  requesting 
over  $16  mllUon.  Grants  can  be  used  merely 
to  Insure  the  achievement  of  Immediate, 
more  or  leaa  unrelated  ends.  But  they  also 
can  be  important  means  In  a  planned,  cooetll- 
nated  program  looUng  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  major,  long-term  objectives. 
In  the  OSIS  grant  program,  N8F  places  heavy 
emphasis  upon  the  latter  aspect. 

Those  grants  solely  or  predominantly  In 
the  "means"  category  naturally  are  concerned 
largely  with  promoting  the  development  of 
new  and  Improved  ways  of  handling,  con- 
trolling, and  disseminating  scientific  Infor- 
mation, the  ultimate  goal  being  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  coordinated,  effective  national 
system.  Such  grants  mostly  can  be  grouped 
in  terms  of  the  following  steps : 

1.  Obtaining  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  existing  situation. 

2.  Determining  the  information  practices 
and  needs  of  users  of  scientific  information. 

3.  Carrying  on  studies  and  research  on 
improved  methods. 

4.  Supporting  programs  to  test  and  evalu- 
ate new  procedures  and  systems. 

Among  means-type  projects  Ulustratlve  of 
Foundation  support  along  these  lines  in  fis- 
cal year  1962  are  the  extensive  communica- 
tions studies  that  the  American  Institute  of 
Biological  Sciences,  the  American  Institute  of 
Physics,  and  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation are  conducting  in  their  respective 
fields.  An  important  aspect  of  these  Inves- 
tigations is  the  description  and  analysis  of 
present  information  activities  and  services. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  large-scale  study 
of  the  abstractlng-indexing  problem  recently 
launched  by  the  National  Federation  of  Sci- 
ence Abstracting  and  Indexing  Services. 

In  the  past,  work  directed  specifically 
toward  determining  the  information  prac- 
tices of  scientists  has  been  supported  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  the  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  Obtaining  such  knowledge, 
which  is  basic  to  the  analysis  of  needs.  Is 
another  of  the  goals  of  the  broad  discipli- 
nary and  abstractlng-indexing  projects 
mentioned  above  A  Syrticuse  University 
analysis  of  how  and  to  what  extent  scien- 
tists are  using  the  translated  U.S.SJl.  Jour- 
nals impinges  on  this  objective. 

Studies  and  research  on  Improved  methods 
of  Information  handling  have  emphasized 
fundamental  investigations  related  to  the 
mechanization  both  of  the  storage  and  re- 
trieval of  Information  and  of  translation. 
Representative  of  such  work  funded  during 
1962  are  projects  in  linguistic  research  at  the 
Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas  and 
a  study  of  new  mathematical  techniques  of 
subject  classification  by  the  Cambridge 
(England)  Language  Research  Unit.  Other 
work  looking  toward  Improved  procedures, 
but  not  directly  linked  to  mechanization,  in- 
cludes a  project  at  Oeorgla  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology on  the  training  of  information  spe- 
cialists; one  by  John  I.  Thompson  Co.  on  the 
distribution  of  Government  reports:  and 
work  by  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc  .  on  centrali- 
zation of  various  aspects  of  information 
handling. 

Experimental  programs  to  test  and  evaluate 
new  procedures  and  techniques  are  a  logical 
followup  of  the  preceding  study  and  re- 
search activities.  Among  efforts  of  this  kind 
Is  a  project  completed  during  1962  by  the 
British  Association  of  Special  Libraries  and 
Information  Bureau  (ASLIB).  By  making  a 
comparative  study  of  the  retrieval  efficiency 
of  four  Indexing  and  classification  schemes. 
ASLIB  developed  a  test  method  that  has  been 
applied  to  several  operating  systems,  among 
them  the  American  Society  for  Metals-West- 
ern Reserve  University  metallurgical  search- 
ing service.  Work  Is  continuing  under  a  new 
grant  on  both  testing  methods  and  evalua- 
tion of  various  Indexing  techniques. 

Experimental  development  and  test  pro- 
grams looking  toward  new  procedures  or  sys- 
tems for  use  in  operating  situations  are  the 


Mathematical  Reviews'  experiments  and  teat 
runs  with  the  Photon  (a  photooompoaltlon 
device)  fop  mathematical  eompoattkm,  and 
Chemical  Abstracto'  work  in  mechanlaing 
certain  aspects  of  Its  chemical  Information 
handUng. 

N8F  has  also  supported  conferences  cloaely 
related  to  various  phases  of  developing  Im- 
proved Information  procedures.  Among  such 
meetings  In  1962  were  a  mechanical  transla- 
tion conference  on  syntactic  analysis  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  a  workshop  on  InfcMTnation 
system  design  organized  by  the  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles)  and  the  American 
DocimienUtlon  Institute,  and  a  storage  and 
retrieval  workshop  held  by  the  U.S  Patent 
Office. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  granU  neces- 
sarily are  directed  primarily  toward  meeting 
Immediate  needs  and  emergency  situations. 
Examples  include  temporary  and  emergency 
funding  of  primary  and  abstractlng-index- 
ing Journals,  support  of  monographic  pub- 
Ucatlons,  subsidy  of  tranalaUon  Journals, 
assistance  to  scientific  societies  for  special 
projects,  and  the  Uke.  Even  these  can  and 
do  have  Important  Implications  as  means 
toward  an  ultimate,  overall  objective.  Ab- 
stractlng-indexing support,  for  example.  Is 
granted  along  lines  that  wUl  aid  In  coordi- 
nating all  such  efforts.  In  brief,  a  very  large 
fraction  of  the  total  grant  effort  in  1962  was 
either  predominantly  means  in  nature  or 
had  significant  Implications  beyond  any  Im- 
mediate ends  that  were  met. 

A  Federal  scientific  information  program 
The  Government,  being  Itaelf  a  major  pro- 
ducer and  user  of  scientific  Information, 
possesses  a  large  and  complex  Internal  pro- 
gram in  this  field.  For  the  total  U.S.  sys- 
tem to  l>e  fully  effective,  Intra-Govemment 
scientific  Information  activities  must  be  co- 
ordinated both  with  each  other  and  with  the 
extra-Government  pattern.  Effecting  co- 
ordination within  the  Federal  Establishment 
is  complicated  by  the  varying  basic  missions 
of  different  scientific  Information  groups. 
Any  overaU  coordinating  effort  must  try  to 
combine  maximum  value  to  the  national 
scientific  effort  with  minimum  Jeopardy  to 
the  various  programs'  individual  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Foundation's  plan  for  discharging  its 
Federal  coordinating  responsibility  has  in- 
volved, as  a  minimum,  the  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  a  Government  system  thst 
could  provide  any  US.  sclentUt  or  scientific 
organization    promptly    and    reliably    with: 

( 1 )  Information  on  the  nature  and  status 
of  federally  supported  research  In  progress; 

(2)  announcements,  abstracts,  and  Indexes 
of  reports  Issued  on  such  research:  (3)  access 
to  copies  of  these  reports:  and  (4)  a  single 
source  of  Information  on  where  answers  can 
be  obtained  to  substantive  scientific  ques- 
tions. 

During  1962.  significant  additional  progress 
was  made  toward  this  composite  goal, 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  OSIS  and  the 
several  other  agencies  Involved.  Organiza- 
tional mechanics  were  completed  on  the 
expansion  of  the  former  Blo-Sclences  Infor- 
mation Exchange  Into  the  Science  Informa- 
tion Exchange  (SOS),  which  will  cover  the 
physical,  and  eventually  the  social,  as  well 
as  the  life  sciences.  The  SIE  maintains  and 
provides  information  on  who  is  performing 
what  research  where.  To  begin  with,  only 
research  supported  by  Federal  grants  and 
contracts  is  laelng  covered.  Planning  calls 
for  further  extension  of  the  scope  beyond 
Government-sponsored  R.  &  D. 

In  the  field  of  technical  report  literature, 
the  Office  of  Technical  Services  (OTS)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  for  some  years 
published  the  abstracting  Journal  US.  Gov- 
ernment Research  Reports  ( USORR ) .  As 
a  result  of  the  Foundation's  work  with 
OTS  and  the  report-originating  agencies. 
USGRR's  coverage  has  Increased  steadily  for 
the   past   3   years.     During    1962.   it   became 
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•HentiaUy  complete  for  unrestricted  Atomic 
Energy  Coaunlnion  (ASC)  r^wrts.  National 
Aaronantlca  and  Space  Agency  (NASA)  re- 
port*, and  Department  of  Defense  reports 
lield  by  the  Armed  Services  Tecbnical  In- 
formation Agency  (ASTIA).  To  provide 
rapid  subject-oriented  announcement  of 
technical  reports,  N8P  promoted  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  Keywords  Index  of  documents, 
that  later  will  be  abstracted  in  USORR. 
The  first  Issue  of  this  semimonthly  Journal 
appeared  Just  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
USORR  always  has  carried  information  on 
how  to  obtain  copies  of  all  documents  It 
abstracted.  Thus,  expansion  of  USORR's 
coverage  automatically  has  made  many  more 
technical  reports  easily  available  to  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  commvmity.  Also,  a 
reference  collection  of  all  reports  covered 
by  USORR  has  been  maintained  for  some 
years  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Kleven 
more  such  regional  report  centers  were  estab- 
lished during  fiscal  year  19«2  in  selected  uni- 
versities and  libraries  scattered  across  the 
Nation,  increasing  manyfold  the  number  of 
scientists  and  engineers  with  ready  reference 
access  to  these  documents. 

As  noted  above,  the  Science  Information 
Exchange  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
single  soiu-ce  of  Information  on  the  natxire 
and  status  of  federally  supported  research. 
A  somewhat  analogous  need  has  been  for  a 
center  that  could  dispense  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  multitude  of  information  services 
available  within  and  outside  of  Govern- 
ment— that  is,  for  a  single  source  to  which 
a  scientist  or  an  organization  might  go  to 
find  out  where  answers  can  best  be  obtained 
to  specific  questions.  Toward  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1962,  plans  were  completed  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  referral  center 
In  the  Library  of  CongrcsB  during  fiscal  year 
1963. 

Supplementing  these  actions,  which  are 
tied  specifically  to  the  four  minimum  objec- 
tives stated  previously,  have  been  studies  and 
surveys  pertinent  to  a  coordinated  Federal 
Information  program  as  a  whole. 

But  the  Federal  Government  also  has  a 
scientific  information  responsibility  beyond 
its  own  immediate  operations.  For  example, 
various  journals  published  by  scientific 
societies  are  esEcntial  research  tools  for  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  find  their  principal 
(sometimes  almost  their  total)  market  in 
the  Federal  establisliment.  NSP  has  played, 
and  continues  to  play,  a  major  coordinating 
role  in  these  situations  by  calling  together 
representatives  of  all  parties  concerned,  pri- 
vate and  Government,  to  work  out  fair  and 
mutually  lieneficial  patterns  of  support.  A 
major  1962  advance  in  this  problem  area  was 
the  adoption  by  the  Federal  Council  on 
Science  and  Technology,  at  NSF^s  recom- 
mendation, of  a  standardized  Government 
policy  favoring  the  honoring  of  Journal  page 
charges  that  increasingly  are  being  levied 
by  nonprofit  scientific  publishers.  Enuncia- 
tion of  this  policy  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  that  it  marked  the  recognition  by 
the  Council  that  dissemination  of  research 
results  is  an  integral  element  in  the  R.  &  D. 
sequence  and.  therefore,  properly  should  be 
supported  from  research  funds. 

Mechanical  translation  (MT)  and  coordina- 
tion 
One  1902  development  in  MT  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  as  a  particularly  significant 
coordinating  advance.  Encoin-aged  by  NEK'S 
promotion  of  increased  coordination  in  all 
Federal  information  programs,  NSF.  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  developed,  during  1962, 
plans  for  a  joint  research  and  development 
program  for  automatic  language  processing, 
with  particular  attention  to  MT. 

DOCUMKNTATIOK   BESEAKCH 

The  documentation  research  program  con- 
cerns almost  entirely  the  first  of  the  two 
fundamental  objectives  of  OSIS.     It  Is  di- 


rected priiu:ip&lly  toward  stimulating  and 
supporting  studies,  research,  and  experlmen- 
tatl<»i  along  three  general  lines:  (1)  Identi- 
fying and  assessing  the  infonnatlon  needs  of 
scientists,  (2)  developing  new  and  more 
effective  systems — mechanteed  where  advan- 
tageous— ^for  handling  and  controlling  sci- 
entific Information,  and  (3)  achieving 
mechanized  translation  of  foreign  language 
material  into  English. 

Communication   problems  and   information 
needs  of  scientists 

Several  major  communications  studies 
were  mentioned  previously.  The  one  being 
conducted  by  the  American  Psychological 
Association  includes  the  following  topics: 
Communication  and  information  practices 
of  a  sample  of  productive  research  psychol- 
ogists; tools  and  techniques  employed  by 
psychologists  who  have  prepared  review  pa- 
pers; comparative  coverage  of  •Psychological 
Abstracts"  and  the  "Annual  Review  of  Psy- 
chology"; the  readership  of  psychological 
Journals  and  the  use  of  Psychological  Ab- 
stracts; cross-citations  among  psychological 
Journals  and  images  of  Journals  held  by  psy- 
chologists: the  Information  exchange  that 
takes  place  at  meetings;  the  characteristics 
and  patterns  of  communication  within  spe- 
cialized societies  or  groupings  In  the  field  of 
psychology;  and  comparison  of  concepts  ex- 
pressed In  titles  of  papers  with  those  em- 
ployed in  indexing  the  papers.  Another  new 
study  undertaken  by  the  Advance  Informa- 
tion Systems.  Inc.,  is  concerned  with  behav- 
ioral factors  in  Information  systems. 

Information  organization  and  searching 

In  the  important  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania project  on  linguistic  research,  an  ex- 
act, mechanizable  procedure  is  being  de- 
vised for  converting  a  complex  sentence  into 
a  much  simpler  form  that  will  maintain  the 
original  meaning  but  be  more  amenable  to 
machine  processing  for  Information  retrieval. 
Much  new  knowledge  about  the  English  lan- 
guage is  resulting  from  this  work,  and  the 
development  of  computer  programs  to  ac- 
complish automatically  the  grammatical  and 
transformational  decomposition  of  English 
sentences  is  well  along. 

Other  continuing  projects  showing  signifi- 
cant progress  this  year  include  research  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  on  the 
mechanical  processing  of  both  pictorial  and 
linguistic  information.-  development  by  the 
National  Biomedical  Research  Foundation 
of  a  computer  program  for  automatlcallv 
producing  a  tabular  form  of  coordinate  in- 
dex, and  an  Advanced  Information  Systems, 
Inc..  study  of  large  file  organization  with 
emphasis  on  self-organizing  capabilities. 

Among  the  new  projects  are  a  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity study  of  models  of  Information 
retrieval  systems,  Western  Reserve  University 
research  on  automatic  processing  of  ab- 
stracts for  storage  and  retrieval,  and  an 
engineering  terminology  study  by  the  Engi- 
neers Joint  Covmcil. 

Mechanical  translation  (MT) 
Probably  the  most  significant  1962  devel- 
opment in  MT  was  the  three-agency  agree- 
ment previously  mentioned  regarding  future 
research  and  development.  In  US  basic  re- 
search in  this  field,  a  major  portion  of  which 
NSP  supports,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  fundamental  studies  of  language 
structure  including  the  design  of  computer 
programs  to  aid  in  language  analysis,  the 
compilation  of  bilingual  computer  diction- 
ary programs,  and  the  development  of  com- 
puter programs  for  steps  in  the  translation 
process.  Also  of  considerable  importance 
this  year  was  the  third  in  a  series  of  working 
conferences  of  MT  investigators.  This  one 
was  devoted  to  certain  phases  of  the  syn- 
tactic analysis  of  languages. 
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'  Jointly  supported  bv  NSF  and  the  Patent 
Office. 


Evaluation  of  information  syitemt  .-^ 
procedures 
The  Association  of  Specialized  Ubrw'U. 
and  InformaUon  Bureaus  project,  aitZj' 
mentioned,  is  an  example  of  significant  s^ 
supported  work  in  this  area,  one  which  is  to" 
creasingly  being  emphasized  In  the  om« 
program.  Because  of  a  lack  of  riewolf 
standards  on  which  to  base  quality  jW 
ments.  two  exploratory  studies  were  laun^brt 
to  develop  criteria  for  evaluating  infora/ 
tlon  systems  and  procedures.  They  «Z, 
reconunended  by  a  National  Academ?  oJ 
Sciences-National  Research  Council  <NAr! 
NRC)  committee  set  up  to  study  this  q,^ 
tlon  and  were  conducted  by  Stanford^ 
search  Institute  and  Arthur  Anderson  a^ 

OUier  NSF-funded  1962  proJecU  with  li. 
nificant  evaluative  aspects  included-  A  t^ 
program  of  the  AMS-WRU  metaUurrt«i 
searching  service,  the  results  of  which^ 
being  evaluated  by  NAS-NRC;  a  survey  br 
users  of  this  service  by  the  Bureau  of  8oc^ 
Science  Research;  and  an  NAS-NRc  studt 
of  chemical  notation  systems  to  determine 
the  uses  currently  being  made  of  them  sm 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  for  organiz 
ing  and  searching  information  on  chemical 
structures.  Late  in  the  year  a  grant  vu 
made  to  the  Massachusetts  InsUtute  of 
Technology  to  design  and  establish,  in  the 
Boston  area,  a  test  environment  in  which 
controlled  tests  can  be  made  of  Information 
system  components  and  new  types  of 
service. 

Surveys  and  reports 
Two  extensive  state-of-the-art  reports 
were  issued  with  NSP  support^-on  character 
recognition,  by  the  National  Bureau  or 
Standards,  and  on  coordinate  Indexing  bv 
Documentation  Incorporated.  The  Docu- 
mentation Research  Program  continued  to 
compile  and  publish  ite  semiannual  report 
on  "Current  Research  and  Developmentln 
Scientific  Documentation,"  the  May  1962 
Issue  containing  some  450  descriptions  of 
R.  Sc  D.  projects  and  studies  in  the  U.S.  and 
20  other  countries.  During  the  year  the  pro- 
gram also  surveyed  operating  systems  that 
employ  new  techniques  or  devices  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  third  edition  of 
Its  series  "Nonconventional  Technical  In- 
formation Systems  in  Current  Use." 

stn»poRT  or  sciENTiric  publications 
The  activities  of  this  program  (SSP)  are 
directed  toward  the  goal  of  an  opUmum 
publication  system  for  dissemination  of  re- 
search results.  The  program  considers  such 
a  system  to  consist  of  two  basic,  related 
parts:  primary  publications  for  first  report* 
of  the  results  of  research  and  secondary  pub- 
lications or  services  for  reference  purposes. 

NSP  concern  with  primary  publication  b 
largely  a  national  problem,  but  the  growth 
of  world  publication  of  scientific  research 
results  has  broadened  consideration  of 
secondary  reference  services  to  the  interna- 
tional level,  especially  in  abstracting-lndex- 
ing  which  is  the  keystone  of  scientific  refer- 
ence service.  Projects  stipported  are  of  two 
types,  those  that  aid  existing  publications 
and  services,  and  others  that  experiment 
with  new  techniques.  Although  the  pro- 
posals received  by  SSP  are  many  and  varied, 
a  major  factor  in  their  screening  is  their 
contribution  toward  providing  prompt  pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  scientific  research 
in  a  usable  quantity  and  form. 

Kinds  of  projects  supported  during  1982 
Included:  modernizing  and  expanding  cover- 
age of  abstractlng-lndexing  services;  pub- 
lishing significant  single  items,  including 
monographs,  symposium  proceedings,  re- 
views, data  compilations,  and  bibliographies: 
launching  new  primary  journals;  eliminat- 
ing manuscript  backlogs  of  existing  journalg; 
and    experimenting   with   new  publication- 
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oriented  information  techniques.  Repre- 
sentative projects  of  particular  significance 
follow. 

Support  of  primary  publications 
During  19«a  this  program  supported  the 
launching  of  three  new  Journals:  Applied 
optics,  Applied  Physics  Letters,  and  Mala- 
cologla.  The  first  of  these,  which  t>egan  pub- 
lication in  January  1962,  Is  directed  toward 
physical,  electron,  and  space  optics:  lens  de- 
sign; optical  engineering;  and  plasma  and 
solid  state  physics.  Although  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Institute  of  Physics 
and  the  Optical  Society  of  America.  Applied 
Optics  is  published  Independently  by  the 
latter.  The  new  Journal  is  devoted  largely  to 
original  research  and  to  reviews  of  major 
research  topics;  articles  may  be  published  In 
English,  French.  German,  and  Russian.  Ap- 
plied Physics  Letters,  a  second  rapid  publi- 
cation medium  in  physics,  is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding a  quick  announcement  service  for 
short  papers  in  a  number  of  fields  not  cov- 
ered by  Physical  Review  Letters,  the  first 
such  Journal  initiated  with  NSF  support 
Malacologla  provides  a  medium  for  literature 
In  the  field  of  moUusks;  at  present  such  lit- 
erature Is  scattered  through  many  Journals 
Research  in  this  field  is  moving  at  a  rapid 
rate  In  many  countries,  and  this  new  outlet 
will  allow  more  prompt  publication  of  good 
papers  in  systematic  and  experimental  areas 
(rf  malacology.  All  NSF  funding  of  primary 
Journals  is  done  on  a  temporary  basis. 

More  than  half  of  the  grants  made  for  the 
support  of  publication  of  31  monographs 
during  1962  were  in  biology,  where  outlets, 
particularly  for  taxonomlc  volumes,  appear 
limited. 

The  Pacific  Science  Congress  and  the  In- 
ternational Physiological  Congress  were  two 
International  meetings  receiving  publication 
support. 

Studies  and  experiments  in  scientific 
communication 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  pilot 
project  on  a  machine  coding  system  for  plant 
taxonomy  produced  the  first  volume  of  the 
planned  International  Index.  This  volume 
contains  all  the  plant  families.  Orders,  gen- 
era, and  species  have  also  been  coded.  Sub- 
sequent volimies  will  contain  this  informa- 
tion. 

Representative  of  the  five  catalogs  and 
handbooks  supported  during  1962  Is  the 
"Checklist  of  Amphibians  and  Reptiles,"  an 
ambitious  experimental  project  undertaken 
by  the  American  Society  of  Ichthyologists 
and  Herpetologists  that  will  offer  complete 
summaries  of  all  North  and  South  American 
species. 

The  American  Institute  of  Physics  Etocu- 
mentation  Study  mailed  a  questionnaire  dur- 
ing 1962  to  some  1.500  physicists  to  determine 
how  physicists  describe  their  own  fields  of 
activity.  Analysis  of  these  descriptions  will 
form  a  basis  for  compiling  improved  subject 
Indexes,  and  designing  a  more  adequate  ref- 
erence retrieval  system  for  physics  litera- 
ture. 

With  NSF  support,  a  group  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican editors  attended  the  February  1962 
meeting  of  the  U.:^  Conference  of  Biologi- 
cal Editors  (CBE).  At  this  meeting  they 
organized  a  Latin  American  CBE  to  provide 
a  forum  to  promote  Improved  biological  jour- 
nal publication  in  their  countries.  As  an 
initial  project  they  are  working  on  a  Span- 
ish style  manual  similar  to  CBEs  "Style 
Manual  for  Biological  Journals." 

Support  of  secondary  services 

Support  was  continued  for  Improved  opera- 
tion and  expansion  of  several  major  ab- 
stractlng-lndexing services  including  Mathe- 
matical Reviews,  International  AeroSpace 
Abstracts,  GeoSclence  Abstracts.  Biological 
Abstracts,  and  Chemical  Abstracte. 

The  Operations  Research  Society  of  Amer- 
ica (ORSA)  initiated  publication  of  the  In- 
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ternational  Abstracts  in  Operations  Research 
with  NSF  grant  funds.  In  addiUon  to  the 
conventional  author  and  subject  indexes, 
each  issue  of  lAOR  contains  a  digest  that 
lists  abstracts  serially  and  describes  the  ref- 
erenced publication  by  key  words  indicating 
principal  topics  and  methodology  and  by  let- 
ter codes  representing  bibliographic,  compu- 
tational, experimental,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  contents. 

Support  of  specialized  bibliographies  was 
limited,  and  only  experimental  indexing 
projects  were  considered.  Six  grants  were 
made  during  1962  for  the  publication  of 
compilations  in  such  diverse  subjects  as  eth- 
nography of  South  America,  radloastronomy. 
and  palynology. 

NSF  support  during  1962  played  a  signifi- 
cant  role  in  a  number  of  activities  relative 
to  mechanization  of  abstractlng-lndexing 
procedures.  For  example,  grant  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  a  Photon  by  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  for  use  in 
developing  complex  mathematical  photo- 
composition. Conversion  to  tape  typewrit- 
ers by  Engineering  Index  will  enable  them  to 
Initiate  monthly  issues  and  to  prepare  these: 
as  well  as  the  annual  issue,  from  a  single 
typing.  Permuted  Indexes  were  published  by 
both  Chemical  Abstracts  and  Biological  Ab- 
stracte. Large  scale  application  of  this  in- 
dexing technique  is  relatively  recent,  how- 
ever, and  funds  were  provided  for  further 
experiments.  A  grant  was  made  for  an  ex- 
perimental citation  Index  In  the  field  of 
statistical  methodolgy.  Chemical  Abstract's 
mechanized  file  of  chemical  compounds,  per- 
mitting computer  searches  for  both  molec- 
ular and  structural  correlations,  approached 
productive  level  of  coverage,  and  codes 
were  developed  to  relate  biological,  physi- 
cal, and  physiological  properties  to  the  ap- 
propriate chemical  entity. 

FOREIGN    SCIENCE    INrORMAnON 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Foreign  Science 
Information  program  is  to  promote  the  ef- 
fective availability  in  the  United  States  of 
scientific  research  results  published  in  for- 
eign countries  ^nd  to  foster  Interchange  of 
scientific  information  between  these  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  This  mission  is 
implemented  by  encouraging  the  broadest 
possible  communication  between  U.S.  scien- 
tists and  their  counterparts  throughout  the 
world.    Program  activities  are  designed : 

1  To  promote  effective  acquisition  of  for- 
eign scientific  publications  through  purchase 
and  by  exchange  between  United  States  and 
foreign  organizations. 

2.  To  provide  data  to  the  U.S.  scientific 
community  on  sources  and  availability  of  for- 
eign scientific  Information,  which  includes 
support  for  scientific  and  technical  reference 
aids. 

3.  To  increase  the  scope  and  quantity  of 
translations  of  the  most  important  foreign 
scientific  publications. 

4.  To  stimulate  cooperation  with  Interna- 
tional organizations  in  support  of  projects 
which  will  add  to  the  U.S.  store  of  informa- 
tion and  materially  improve  scientific  com- 
munication on  an  International  scale. 

Translations 

Emphasis  was  placed  upon  encouraging 
professional  groups  to  obtain  access  to  for- 
eign scientific  literature  through  programs 
of  selective  translation,  principally  from  the 
Russian,  and  to  Inaugurate  new  programs  for 
the  translation  of  Japanese  scientific  Jour- 
nals in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  se- 
lected areas  of  engineering.  By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  NSF  was  supporting,  through 
grante  to  scientific  societies  and  universities, 
the  cover-to-cover  translation  of  42  Soviet 
scientific  and  technical  journals  and  select- 
ed translations  from  13  others. 

An  example  of  a  highly  selective  transla- 
tion Journal  Is  International  Chemical  En- 
gineering, inaugurated  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  which  con- 


centrates on  the  literature  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  Funds  were  granted  to  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  for  translation  of  the 
CoQununlst  Chinese  Journal.  Acta  Mathemst- 
ica  Slnlca.  Also,  the  American  Institute  of 
Physics  was  supported  in  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  the  Japan  Physical  Society 
to  encourage  the  dissemination  in  the  United 
States  of  the  English -language  Journal  Jap- 
anese Bulletin  of  Applied  Physics. 

Oversea  translation  activities  carried  out 
during  fiscal  year  1962  under  Public  Law 
480  (Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954)  constitute  another 
important  effort  to  utilize  the  results  of 
foreign  research  and  to  stimulate  Interna- 
tional scientific  cooperation.  This  program 
is  being  carried  on  in  Israel,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia  by  Federal  agencies  using  for- 
eign currencies  accruing  through  the  sale 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  overseas. 
A  total  of  25,800  pages  of  Russian,  13.000 
pages  of  Polish,  and  4,300  pages  of  Serbo- 
Croatian  material  was  translated  and  dis- 
seminated in  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year 
1962,  under  Foundation  leadership.  In  ad- 
dition, simultaneous  English  language  edi- 
tions of  the  leading  Polish  and  Yugoslav 
primary  journals  are  now  underway. 
Studies  ayid  reference  aids 

Considerable  emphasU  was  placed  on  stud- 
ies of  scientific  research  and  Information 
activities  in  foreign  countries.  These  In- 
cluded compilation  of  directories  of  foreign 
scientific  research  institutions  and  scientists 
reviews  of  the  state-of-the-art  of  sciences  in 
foreign  countries,  science  information  activi- 
ties in  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations,  and  preparation  of  biblio- 
graphic guides  to  foreign  scientific  publica- 
tions. 

There  was  a  similar  concentrated  effort  to 
produce  guides  for  the  scientific  community 
relating  to  foreign  scientific  literatvu-e  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  both  in  the  origi- 
nal  languages  and  in  translation. 
International  activities 

The  FSI  program  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  measures  for  closer  coordina- 
tion of  science  information  activities  among 
international  scientific  and  information  or- 
ganizations, such  as  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions' 
Federation  of  International  Documentation" 
International  Federation  of  Library  Assocla-^ 
tions.  International  Organization  for  Stand- 
ardization, and  others.  Assistance  has  also 
been  rendered  to  appropriate  U.S.  agencies 
and  organizations  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  information  activities 
within,  or  supported  by,  these  and  similar 
International  organizations. 

Resources  and  exchanges  of  information 

Finally,  emphasis  was  placed  during  the 
past  year  on  fostering  programs  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  exchange  of  foreign  scientific 
publications.  With  NSF  support,  a  large- 
scale  exchange  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  and  the 
Lenin  State  Library  wherebv  multiple  copies 
of  some  700  Soviet  scientific  periodicals  come 
directly  to  approximately  75  U.S.  research 
libraries.  The  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety provides  U.S.  publications  In  return 

RESEARCH     DATA     AND     MTTORMATION     SERVICES 

The  two  general  problem  areas  of  primary 
concern  to  this  program  are:  ( 1)  the  Govern- 
ment system  for  the  control  and  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific  Information  stemming  from 
federally  supported  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  specialized  data  and  Informa- 
tion centers.  These  categories  obviously  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  since  the  Federal  in- 
formation complex  includes  a  number  of 
specialized  services,  and  many  privately  spon- 
sored centers  handle  certain  Government- 
originated  materials  and  include  Federal 
agencies  among  their  users. 
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Major  1962  emptaa«ia  continued  to  be  on 
■timiilatlne;  and,  where  appropriate,  support- 
ing the  coordination  of  various  Federal  in- 
formation actlTltles.  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced,  effective  overall 
Government  system. 

The  Federal  scientific  information  system 
NSF*8  major  role  in  these  activities  has 
been  to  encourage  and  work  with  the  Federal 
agencies  that  are  operationally  involved.  In 
some  cases  financial  support  also  has  been 
provided,  usually  for  necessary  experimen- 
tation or  to  speed  up  initiation  of  speclflc 
projects. 

The  Science  Information  Exchange,  an 
expansion  of  a  similar  project  of  some  years' 
standing  in  the  life  sciences,  increasingly 
Is  providing  Information  on  federally  sup- 
ported research  in  progress  in  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences.  Plans  call  for  later 
extension  to  Include  the  social  sciences  and 
to  cover  privately  sponsored  research.  Ab- 
stracting coverage  by  U.S.  Government  Re- 
search Reports  has  become  essentially  com- 
plete foe  unrestricted  AEC.  NASA,  and 
ASTIA-held  Department  of  Defense  reports. 
OTS"  new  Keywords  Index  now  can  provide 
prompt,  subject-oriented  announcement  of 
reports  subsequently  abstracted  in  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Research  Reports.  Twelve  regional 
report  centers  give  scientists  and  engineers 
in  major  U.S.  research  and  development  cen- 
ters ready  reference  access  to  the  technical 
reports  covered  by  USGRR.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  Library  of  Congress  had 
just  begun  to  establish  a  referral  center 
that  will  provide  a  single  soiirce  to  which 
a  scientist  or  engineer  can  go  for  informa- 
tion on  where  answers  to  substantive  scien- 
tific questions  can  best  be  obtained. 

Supplementary  to  these  speclflc  steps  In 
the  direction  of  a  well-coordinated  Federal 
Information  system  have  been  studies  on  the 
Initial  distribution  of  technical  reports,  on 
the  practicability  and  implications  of  various 
degrees  of  centralization  of  Federal  informa- 
tion activities,  and  on  problems  of  compati- 
bility between  existing  information  systems. 
Data  and  information  centers 
The  continued  growth  In  the  number  and 
use  of  scientific  data,  reference,  and  infor- 
mation centers  has  resulted  in  numeroiis 
requests  to  the  Foundation  for  funds  to  es- 
tablish and  support  such  operations.  NSF 
activities  in  this  area  are  designed  to  develop 
basic  information  on  the  use  and  value  of 
data  centers  and  the  services  they  perform. 

Late  in  the  year  the  Foundation  initiated, 
as  a  part  of  a  general  continuing  study,  a 
comparative  economic  anal3r8is  of  two  differ- 
ent hypothetical  information  systems — one, 
a  subject -oriented  Information  service  net- 
work  and  the  other,  a  geographically-oriented 
network.  The  etudy,  being  carried  out  by  a 
private  firm,  involves  the  construction  of 
models  characteristic  of  the  two  systems  and 
the  formulation  of  various  mathematical 
expressions  of  the  systems,  through  the  use 
of  which  a  comparative  economic  analysis  is 
being  made. 

Under  contract  to  the  Foundation,  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  carried  out  an 
extensive  survey  of  specialized  science  Infor- 
mation services  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  A  directory  based  on  the  survey 
and  listing  more  than  400  such  groups  was 
published  during  1962.  Entitled  "Special- 
ised Science  Information  Services  in  the 
United  States."  the  directory  is  designed  for 
tise  as  a  reference  aid  for  working  scientists 
and  engineers. 

A  grant  was  made  to  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  scientific  film  library  service  on 
flow  TlsuaUzatlon  research  data  In  fluid 
mechanics.  Purpose  of  the  project  is  to  im- 
prove the  dissemination  of  such  data  avail- 
able on  motion  picture  film  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  serve  as  an  experiment  la  the  use 


of  scientific  film  as  a  medium  for  exchange 
of  Information  among  scientists. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Although  not  established  as  a  formal  pro- 
gram, the  051S  education  and  training  activ- 
ity   functioned    during    1962    In    much    the 
same    manner    as    the    programs    described 
above.    The  fundamental  overall  mission  of 
this  effort  continues  to  be  the  Improvement 
of  the  competence  of:   (1)  science  librarians 
and    information    si)eclallst8    in    organizing, 
controlling,  and  disseminating  scientific  In- 
formation, and  (2)   scientists  and  engineers 
in  the  use  and  presentation  of  the  results  of 
scientlflc  research.     The  Foundation's  long- 
range  objective  Is  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment   In    U.S.    colleges    and    universities    of 
currlculums,  of  various  kinds  and  at  a  variety 
of  levels,  that  will  accomplish  this  two-phase 
mission.    NSF's  own  role  in  stimulating  and 
promoting  such  c\irrlculum  development  re- 
quires It  to  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
needs  for  trained  manpower  In  these  areas; 
to  work  with  the  universities  and  scientlflc 
groups  In  establishing  program  requirements 
for  training  the  needed  manpower;   and  to 
develop  within  the  Foundation  an  effective, 
realistic  plan  of  encouragement  and  support. 
During  the  past  year,  activity  in  this  pro- 
gram has  concentrated  on  the  Initial  aspects 
of  the   flrst   of  the  mission  areas.     Studies 
were  conducted  in-house  to  obtain  current 
information  on  educational  programs,  both 
academic  and  nonacademlc,  for  training  in- 
formation personnel.     Library  school  currtc- 
ulxmas  were  surveyed  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  course  offerings  prepare  librarians 
for  work  with  science  collections  or  science 
Information  centers.    Also,  a  survey  was  con- 
ducted of  currlculxims  In  other  departments 
of  unlversitlSB   to   determine  the   extent   to 
which  they  are  applicable  to  training  stu- 
dents  for    work    with   science    information. 
Finally,  the  content  of  various  conferences. 
Institutes,  and  short  courses  on  science  in- 
formation activities  was  examined  to  deter- 
mine its  relevancy  to  training  programs  for 
librarians  and  Information  specialists. 

In  addition  to  the  in-house  activity,  a  grant 
was  made  to  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  a  study  of  various  factors  that 
affect  development  of  educational  programs 
for  Information  specialists.  These  Include 
development  of  currlculums,  recruiting  stu- 
dents, faculty  requirements,  and  the  relative 
values  of  short  coiu-ses  and  degree  programs. 
Preliminary  conclusions  developed  from  the 
study  Indicate  that  xmiversity  programs  for 
training  specialized  personnel  for  work  in 
various  aspects  of  science  Information  can 
and  should  be  developed. 

Studies  for  support  and  encouragement 
of  educaticwial  programs  was  also  a  major 
project  In  the  1962  education  and  training 
activity.  The  planning  and  development  was 
coordinated  with  the  NSF  Division  of  Scien- 
tlflc Personnel  and  Education  (SPE).  Im- 
plementation by  this  division  is  expected  to 
begin  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 


January  is 


Has  the  admlnlstraUon  asked  us  t« 
risk  a  tax  cut,  and  another  huge  d2iJ« 
of  $11.9  bUllon.  for  political  or  fo?^ 
nomic  purposes?  ^^ 

This  is  not  a  facetious  question  it  i, 
one  of  major  importance  and'  ouiif 
pertinent.  ^^* 

Last  night  in  ^  speech  before  mem 
bers  of  the  DemocraUc  National  Cn« 
roittee.    here    In    Washington    at  X 
Sheraton-Park,    Ted    Sorensen    soec^ 
counsel  to  President  Kennedy  and  loaT 
tune  aid  and  adviser,  quite  frankly  tc5d 
the  assembled  group  that  President  Ken 
nedy's  prospects  of  reelection  dependerf 
upon  forcing  Congress  to  cut  taxes  thu 
year.  "* 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  be 
willing  to  endanger  the  fiscal  stabilitv 
of  the  country  that  political  ends  may  hL 
served.  If  taxes  are  to  be  cut.  welhomd 
Ukewise  cut  expenditures,  however  poba 
cally  popular  the  expenditures  may  be 
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GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  very  Important  question :  Is 
the  tax  cut  recommended  by  President 
Kennedy,  with  no  recommended  cut  in 
Government  expenditures,  really  Intend- 
ed to  serve  our  economy  or  actually  to 
serve  the  political  fortunes  of  President 
Kennedy  In  1964? 


y^ 


AMENDING  TITLE  X  OP  THE  MER 
CHANT  MARINE  ACT  OP  1936 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  »a 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Boimnj]  may 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1897  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1938 
as  amended,  which  would  reinstate  and 
bring  up  to  date  title  X  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Immediately  following  the  enactment 
of  the  1936  act,  which  established  a  com- 
prehensive  and  long-range  national  pol- 
icy for  our  merchant  marine,  the  then 
new  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  was  di- 
rected to  make  overall  studies  of  the 
maritime  industry  and  report  to  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible  as  to  additional 
needs  and  mechsuiisms  to  make  the  basic 
poUcy  fully  effective.  In  1938,  a  num- 
ber of  legislative  modifications,  including 
two  new  titles  to  the  act.  were  recom- 
mended.  One  of  these  recommendattons 
which  was  adopted  in  the  1938  amend- 
ments to  the  1936  act,  was  title  X,  to 
set  up  a  Maritime  Labor  Board  with 
powers  to  mediate  in  this  very  special- 
ized industry.  The  Board  was  also  di- 
rected to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Federal  policy  stabilizing  maritime  labor 
relations. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  newly  estab- 
lished Maritime  Labor  Board  was  able  to 
complete  Its  studies  and  make  Its  rec- 
ommendations. World  War  n  intervened 
and  the  legislative  authority  for  sur- 
veillance of  maritime  labor  expired. 

Experience  during  the  postwar  years 
has  shown  the  need  for  special  treatment 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  maritime 
Industry  when  the  normal  processes  of 
collective  bargaining  break  down  and 
threaten  the  national  health  and  safety. 
After  an  extensive  study  of  condlttons 
In  maritime  labor -management  relations 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  1955  and  1956,  this  com- 


mittee had  hopes  that  the  industry 
might  be  able  to  put  its  own  house  In 
order  without  resort  to  extreme  measures 
to  protect  the  public  interests.  Events 
in  recent  years  show  that  these  hopes 
were  in  vain. 

The  bill  I  introduced  yesterday  was 
made  necessary  by  the  actions  of  a  small 
group  of  willful  men  in  imposing  a  stran- 
glehold on  a  large  portion  of  the  water- 
borne  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Since  2  days  before  Christmas,  we  have 
seen  our  ships  on  the  gulf  and  east  coast 
tied  up  with  their  cargoes  rotting  and 
with  a  progressive  slowdown  in  our  econ- 
omy resulting  from  the  inability  to  move 
our  goods  in  foreign  commerce. 

Quite  aside  from  the  direct  loss  to 
shipowners,  their  crews,  the  longshore- 
men, and  others  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  our  exports  and  imj)orts,  there  is  in- 
calculable loss  to  almost  every  other  seg- 
ment of  industry  in  this  Nation.  The 
farmers  of  South  Carolina  must  stand  by 
wliile  their  seed  potatoes  rot  in  the  holds 
of  idle  vessels.  The  automobile  manu- 
facturer in  Detroit  faces  the  loss  of  sales 
abroad  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  de- 
liver cars. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Wertheimer 
Manufacturing  Co.  has  had  to  close  down 
its  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  bag- 
ging for  agricultural  products  of  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  the  Southeast 
due  to  inability  to  receive  imports  of  jute, 
the  key  fiber  for  bag  production.  Only 
this  morning  I  received  a  wire  from  the 
vice  president  of  the  American  Carpet 
Institute,  which  reads: 

Dock  strike  causing  serloxu  crisis  In  carpet 
Industry  with  many  plants  forced  to  curtail 
production  or  close  In  next  fev  days  as  result 
of  Jirte  shortage.  Request  you  wire  President 
Kennedy  for  immediate  action  to  end  strike. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
mounting  national  stranglehold  of 
American  industry.  Multitudes  of  work- 
men in  many  Industries  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  earn  their  wages  be- 
cause the  fruits  of  their  labor  cannot 
move  in  the  stream  of  commerce. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  process 
of  free  collective  bargaining  but  experi- 
ence in  recent  years  has  weakened  my 
faith  in  its  application  to  the  maritime 
industry.  Over  the  past  few  years  we 
have  seen  strikes  of  considerable  dura- 
tion in  virtually  all  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry with  resultant  great  harm  to  our 
economy  at  a  time  when  our  need  for 
increased  foreign  business  is  critical. 

Existing  law  has  not  been  and  Is  not 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  type  of  problem 
exemplified  by  the  current  dock  strike. 
Here  is  the  record  of  the  use  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  In  maritime  labor 
disputes : 

June  1948:  Against  west  coast  long- 
shoremen, and  several  seamen's  unions, 
affecting  shipping  on  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  gulf  coasts,  and  Great  Lakes.  Set- 
tled in  part  with  seamen,  but  longshore- 
men resumed  strike  for  3  months,  after 
injunction  was  dissolved. 

August  1948:  Board  set  up  for  North 
Atlantic  longshoremen.  Settlement 
reached  In  negotiations,  but  rejected  by 
membership  and  strike  pursued  after  in- 
junction was  dissolved. 
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October  1953 :  Board  set  up  for  North 
Atlantic  longshoremen  after  strike  be- 
gan. Strike  hailted  by  injunction  Oc- 
tober 5.  Problem  involved  independent 
union  and  newly  formed  AFL  unit. 
Strike  resumed  in  New  York  March  5. 
1954,  for  2  months.  Settlement  reached 
December  31.  1954,  with  retroactivity  to 
October  1.  1953. 

November  1956:  Board  created  in  dis- 
pute involving  longshoremen  from  Maine 
to  Texas.  Ten-day  strike  halted  Novem- 
ber 26.  but  resumed  February  12,  1957. 
when  injunction  expired.  The  second 
strike  involved  only  North  Atlantic  pKjrts. 
which  returned  to  work  February  23. 

October  1959:  Board  created  October 
6  to  halt  strike  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
Settlements  reached  in  various  ports 
from  December  1  for  New  York  to  De- 
cember 26  for  gulf  ports.  Gulf  ports 
were  real  reason  this  strike  began  be- 
cause North  Atlantic  had  initially  settled 
before  September  30  midnight  deadline. 

June  1961 :  Board  created  to  halt  na- 
tionwide seamen's  strike.  Injunction 
halted  walkout  July  3  and  partial  settle- 
ments were  reached  with  foreign-flag 
issue  still  pending,  although  recommen- 
dations were  due  within  6  months.  West 
coast  oflBcers  urUon  resumed  strike  after 
injunction  expired. 

April  1962:  Board  created  to  halt  west 
coast  unlicensed  seamen's  strike.  Set- 
tlement reached  just  before  injunction 
expired. 

October  1962:  Board  named  within  10 
hours  after  east  and  gulf  coast  longshore- 
men walked  out.  Injunction  presented 
within  4  days;  strike  resumed  December 
23  when  injunction  expired. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done. 

At  present  in  the  longshoremen's 
strike,  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining have  proved  inadequate  to  meet 
the  overriding  needs  of  the  public,  and 
the  very  Nation  itself.  Therefore,  we 
must  seek  elsewhere  for  a  solution  to 
prevent  further  damage  to  our  economy. 

Since  the  parties  to  the  dispute  have 
not  been  able  to  resolve  their  diflferences 
over  the  conference  table  in  the  manner 
of  reasonable  men,  and  since  the  C3k>v- 
emment  has  proven  Itself  powerless  to 
protect  the  public  Interest,  It  appears 
to  me  that  legislation  is  imperative  to 
establish  machinery  whereby  differences 
in  an  industry  as  vital  as  this  may  be 
resolved  in  the  public  Interest.  My  bill 
seeks  to  solve  the  problem  by  adding  a 
final  conclusive  step  to  the  ordinary 
processes  of  collective  bargaining,  me- 
diation and  factfinding,  by  requiring 
submission  of  controversies  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  when  the  President  finds 
that  such  step  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  use  of  the  machinery 
and  the  authority  therein  provided  will 
be  availed  of  only  as  a  last  resort  when 
all  other  efforts  have  failed. 

I  intend  to  press  for  enactment  of  this 
bill  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  do  not  regard  It  as  a  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  labor  relation  ills  of  the  mari- 
time industry  and  I  pledge  the  House 
that  I  will  proceed  to  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  entire  problem  during  the 
current  session. 


The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036  (49  Stat.  1985: 
4«  UB.C.  1131),  as  amended,  is  fxirther 
amended  by  adding  thereto  title  X.  sections 
1001  to  1013,  Inclusive,  which  shall  read  as 
follows : 

"TTTLE    X 

"Sec.  1001.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  certain  substantial  obstructions  of 
the  free  flow  of  waterborne  commerce  and 
to  mitigate  and  eliminate  these  obstructions 
when  they  have  occurred  by  encouraging  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  prompt  and  orderly  settlement 
of  all  disputes  concerning  rates  of  pay,  hours 
of  employment,  rules,  or  working  conditions, 
including  disputes  growing  out  of  grievances 
or  out  of  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  agreements  covering  rates  of  pay,  hours  of 
employment,  rules,  or  working  conditions. 

"Sec.  1002.  As  \ased  in  this  title  X.  the  term 
'maritime  industry'  shall  include  employers, 
employees,  and  parties  to  the  dispute  defined 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  term  'employer*  shall  Include 
owners  and  operators  of  all  American-flag 
oceangoing  vessels  and  of  all  auxiliary  craft 
such  as  tugs,  lighters,  and  barges  serving 
oceangoing  vessels  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  employers  of  longsharemen 
and  aU  other  classes  of  labor  engaged  in  work 
on  piers  or  wharfs  In  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  handling,  receipt,  loading, 
discharge,  and  delivery  of  cargo  to  or  from 
oceangoing  vessels:  and,  only  with  respect 
to  their  shore-based  employees  in  the  United 
States,  owners  and  operators  of  foreign-flag 
oceangoing  vessels. 

"(b)  The  term  'employees'  shall  Include 
all  seagoing  personnel,  licensed  or  tmUcenaed 
and  whether  supervisory  or  not,  and  all  other 
employees,  other  than  executive  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  employed  ashore,  of 
owners  and  operators  of  American-flag 
oceangoing  vessels  working  in  the  United 
States:  all  personnel  employed  In  the  United 
States  by  stevedoring  companies  servicing 
American  and  foreign -flag  oceangoing  ves- 
sels: all  other  employees  engaged  on  piers 
and  terminals  In  the  United  States;  aU  em- 
ployees serving  on  auxiliary  craft  such  as 
tugs,  lighters  and  barges  operating  in  the 
United  States  ports;  all  pUots  rendering 
service  to  American-flag  oceangoing  vessels 
in  the  United  States  p<Hix  and  aU  personnel 
of  foreign-flag  carriers  employed  aahore  in 
the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  term  'parties  to  the  dispute' 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  sections  1005(b). 
1006.  1009(e).  and  1010.  Include  all  employ- 
ers and  employees  as  deflned  herein  who 
have  resorted  or  who  may  resort  to  strike 
or  lockout  in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute 
whether  or  not  they  may  be  direct  partici- 
pants in  such  dispute. 

"(d)  The  term  'United  Stetes'  shall  in- 
clude Its  territories,  poeaesslons.  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(e)  Where  in  this  title  resort  to  strike  or 
lockout  or  interruption  of  work  Is  forbidden, 
such  prohibition  shaU  Include  also  threats. 
Inducements,  picketing  or  violence  designed 
to  Induce  such  strilLe,  lockout  or  Interrup- 
tion of  work. 

"Sec.  1(X)3.  When  a  dispute  arises  out  of 
any  collective  bargaining  negotiations,  which 
has  led  or  threatens  to  lead  to  a  strike  or 
lockout  which  would  affect  a  substantial 
part  of  the  United  States  merchant  fleet  in 
any  area  of  the  United  States  and  which  If 
permitted  to  continue  or  occur  would 
Imperil  the  effective  operation  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  United  States  merchant  fleet 
In  any  area  of  the  United  States  or  which 
In  any  other  way  woiild  imperil  the  national 
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health  and  safety,  then  the  Director  of  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
(hereinafter  called  the  'Director')  not  later 
than  aeventy-two  hours  prior  to  either  the 
termination  of  the  coUectlve-bargalning 
agreement,  or  seventy-two  hoiirs  prior  to 
the  earliest  time  when  a  strike  or  lockout 
co\ild  commence  imder  the  terms  of  such 
agreement,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  any 
strike  or  lockout  occurs,  shall  report  such 
facts  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  prcanptly  advise  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  that  he  has  done  so. 

"Sic.  1004.  (a)  Upon  receiving  such  a  re- 
port from  the  Director  the  President  In  his 
discretion  may  appoint  a  Maritime  Emer- 
gency Board  which  shall  consist  of  a  chair- 
man and  such  other  members  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  hold  an  inquiry  in- 
cluding written  or  oral  submissions  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  as  the  Board  deems 
appropriate  and  within  seven  days  of  Its 
appointment  make  a  written  report  to  the 
President  which  shall  include  a  statement 
of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  dispute,  each 
party's  statement  of  its  position,  and 
whether  there  is,  or  in  its  opinion  there  is 
a  threatened,  strike  or  lockout  which  would 
affect  a  substantial  part  of  the  United  States 
merchant  fleet  in  any  area  of  the  United 
States  and  which  if  permitted  to  continue 
or  occur  would  imperil  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  a  substantial  part  of  the  United 
States  merchant  fleet  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States  or  which  would  in  any  other 
way  imperil  the  national  health  and  safety 
and  thus  create  a  national  emergency. 

"Sw.  1005.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  such  writ- 
ten report  from  the  Board  the  President  may 
(1)  dismiss  the  Miu-ltime  Emergency  Board, 
or  (2)  declare  the  existence  of  a  national 
emergency  as  defined  in  section  1004  hereof 
and  instruct  the  Board  to  attempt  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  further  mediation  between 
the  parties. 

"(b)  Prom  the  thne  the  Director  advises 
the  parties  that  he  has  filed  his  report  with 
the  President  until  ten  days  after  (a)  the 
President  announces  his  Intention  not  to 
appoint  such  a  Board,  or  (b)  the  President 
dismisses  such  Board  as  provided  in  section 
l(X)e  hereof,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall 
resxmie  and/or  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect,  without  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout, 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  existing 
or  last-existing  contract. 

"Sw:.  1006.  (a)  On  the  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  order  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
to  continue  in  tvll  force  and  effect,  without 
resorting  to  strike  or  lockout,  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  last  existing  contract 
(except  as  otherwise  agreed  In  writing  by 
the  parties)  until  such  time  as  agreement 
regarding  the  dispute  is  reached  but  no 
longer  than  eighty  days  from  the  declaration 
of  the  national  emergency  unless  at  that 
time  the  Board  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  further  mediation  efforts  may 
bring  about  a  settlement  and  so  advises  the 
President  and  the  parties,  in  which  event 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  without  resorting  to 
strike  or  lockout  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  last  existing  contract  (except  as  other- 
wise agreed  in  writing  between  the  parties) 
until  such  time  as  settlement  is  reached  or 
for  fifteen  days  after  the  Board  reports  to 
the  President  that  further  mediation  efforts 
are  useless. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  expiration  dates 
of  the  prohibition  against  strike  or  lockout 
provided  by  subsections  (b)  of  section  1005 
and  (a)  of  this  section  1006,  such  prohibi- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  dispute  between  an 
employer  covered  by  this  Act  and  its  em- 
ployees aboard  an  American-flag  vessel  op- 
erating under  shipping  articles,  and  with 
respect  to  any  such  vessel  which  at  or  after 
the  time  of  the  expiration  date  of  the  pro- 


hibitions aforesaid  and  while  the  dispute  is 
still  pending  arrives  at  a  United  States  port, 
shall  with  respect  to  such  vessel  and  Its 
cargo  be  extended  in  Its  application  to  all 
eamployen  and  employees  in  the  maritime 
Industry  as  defined  In  Section  1003  hereof, 
until  the  due  completion  of  the  articled 
voyage  including  the  discharge  and  cus- 
tomary handling  and  delivery  from  the 
wharf,  pier  or  terminal  of  cargo  aboard  such 
vessel. 

"Sic.  1007.  In  conducting  mediation  be- 
tween the  parties  the  Board  Is  authorized  to 
recommend  procedures  or  techniques  to  the 
parties  which  appear  conducive  to  settle- 
ment; to  make  findings  of  fact,  upon  due 
notice  and  hearing,  regarding  the  issues  in 
dispute  and  related  matters,  and  upon  au- 
thorization from  the  President,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to .  the  parties  regarding 
settlement  of  these  Issues  which  recommen- 
dations may  be  made  public. 

"Sec.  1008.  (a)  The  Board,  In  conducting 
mediation,  shall  have  power  to  sit  and  act 
in  any  place  within  the  United  States  and 
to  conduct  such  hearings  either  In  public 
or  in  private  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  »100  for 
each  day  actually  spent  by  him  In  the  work 
of  the  Board,  together  with  the  necessary 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

"(c)  For  the  purposs  of  any  inquiry  or 
mediation  conducted  by  any  Board  appointed 
hereunder,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  of  September  16,  1914,  as  amended 
(U.S.C.  19,  title  15,  sees.  49  and  50,  as 
amended) ,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  such  Board. 

"Sec.  1009.  (a)  If  the  Maritime  Emergency 
Board  should  report  to  the  President,  either 
during  the  first  eighty  days  after  declaration 
of  the  national  emergency  or  thereafter  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  1007(a)  hereof, 
that  further  mediation  efforts  would  be  use- 
less, the  President  within  twelve  days  there- 
after, if  he  should  find  that  an  emergency 
threatening  the  national  safey  or  welfare 
would  otherwise  result,  and  if  he  deems  it 
necessary  vmder  all  the  circumstances,  may 
appoint  a  panel  of  three  disinterested  per- 
sons, who  may  if  he  so  desires  be  or  include 
the  same  persons  who  served  on  the  Maritime 
Emergency  Board,  to  serve  as  a  National 
Maritime  Arbitration  Board  to  hear  and  set- 
tle the  dispute.  The  Issues  to  be  submitted 
to  and  determined  by  the  Arbitration  Board 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  mutually  agreed 
by  the  parties,  be  limited  to  the  issues  set 
forth  in  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Maritime 
Emergency  Board  made  under  section  1004 
(b)  or  1007  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  National  Maritime  Arbitration 
Board  shall  organize  and  select  its  own  chair, 
man  and  make  all  necessary  rules  for  con- 
ducting its  hearings:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Board  shall  be  bound  to  give  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  which  shall  include  an  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims, 
and  an  opportunity  to  present  their  case  In 
person,  by  counsel,  or  by  other  representa- 
tives as  they  may  respectively  elect. 

"(c)  A  National  Maritime  Arbitration 
Board  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Director,  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary  in  car- 
rying on  the  arbitration  proceedings.  The 
compensation  of  such  employees,  together 
with  their  necessary  traveling  expenses  and 
expenses  actually  incurred  for  subsistence, 
while  so  employed,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  National  Maritime  Arbitration 
Board  shall  be  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.     The  provision   of  section   1009   (ex- 
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cept  as  to  private  hearings)  shall  apnl,  .. 
to  the  National  Maritime  ArbitratloiML?* 
"(d)    The  Board  shall  endeavor  to  ent«?^ 
award  within  sixty   days  after  its  annrt^ 
ment,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  r«^ 
ably  possible.     It  shall  deliver  copiea^T?" 
award,  containing  its  reasons  therefor  tot? 
President,  the  Director,  and  the  partiei  totK* 
dispute.    The  award  shall  be  final  and  Sm 
ing  upon  the  parties  for  the  term  of  thtZ 
suing  contract  as  agreed  by  the  parties    w 
one  of  the  Issues  Is  the  duration  of  the  enn 
tract,    then    the    award    shall    be    final  »«-" 
binding  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  th 
award  or  for  such  longer  period  as  mat  hi 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  parties. 

"(e)  During  the  period  between  its  ». 
polntment  and  the  expiration  date  of  lu 
award,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  con 
tlnue  in  full  force  and  effect,  without  resort 
Ing  to  strike  or  lockout,  all  the  terms  au 
conditions  of  the  last  existing  contract  « 
employment  except  as  modified  by  (i)  ^j, 
arbitration  award  under  this  section  au 
(2)  any  agreement  in  writing  between  th. 
parties  to  the  dispute  for  other  and  different 
terms  and  conditions. 

"Sec.  1010.  (a)  Any  party  violating  ant 
provision  of  this  title  shall  be  Uable  in  dao 
ages  to  any  other  party  injured  thereby  br 
suit  brought  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  tht 
parties,  without  respect  to  the  amount  In 
controversy  or  without  regard  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  parties. 

"(b)  In  the  event  any  party  violates  of 
threatens  to  violate  any  of  the  provisiona  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  disputes  set  forth 
In  sections  1003-1006  and  1009  hereof  tht 
President  of  the  United  States  may  dinet 
the  Attorney  General  to  petition  any  dit. 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurla- 
diction  of  the  parties  to  enjoin  said  vloU- 
tlon  or  strike  or  lockout,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  thereof  without  re- 
gard  to  the  Act  of  March  23,  1932  (47  8Ut 
S.  70;  use.  1001-115). 

"Sec  1011.  This  title  X  shall  govern  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  within  the  mari- 
time Industry,  as  herein  defined  and  sec- 
tions 206  to  210,  inclusive,  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended, 
shall  be  inapplicable  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine industry.  All  other  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  shall  a|>- 
ply  to  the  maritime  industry  except  that  U 
any  should  be  contrary  to  or  inconsistent 
with  this  title  X  then  the  provisions  of  thli 
title  X  shall  control. 

"Sec  1012.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  X 
or  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  clrcumstancei 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sec.  1013.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Me<ll- 
ation  and  Conciliation  Service  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  including  the 
payment  of  the  compensation  and  expenses 
of  the  members  of  any  Maritime  Emergency 
Dispute  Board  and  National  Maritime  Arbi- 
tration Board." 
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BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  McClory]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  budget  message  and 
request  of  the  President  delivered  yester- 
day to  the  House.  The  constitutional 
authority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  raising  revenues  contemplates 
that  this  body  shall  be  the  keeper  of  the 


ourse  strings  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
heard  other  learned  and  cogent  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  this  Hous€sdeplorln«  the 
Record  peacetime  budget  of  almost  $100 

billion. 

We  have  heard  discussion  too  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  House  to  investi- 
gate the  budget  requests  and  to  estab- 
Ush  a  sound  schedule  of  expenditures 
which  might  match  the  anticipated  reve- 
nues during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

But  I  say  that  the  desire  to  cut  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  with  regard  to 
nondefense  spending  is  an  oven^helm- 
ing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  The  demand  was  voiced 
here  on  the  floor  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  this  position 
was  supported  by  all  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  addressed  themselves  to  this 
subject. 

But  the  responsibility  for  setting  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government  is 
an  Executive  function  as  well.  Indeed 
the  executive  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  manager  of  the  business 
of  our  Nation,  should,  and  does,  know 
best  where  reductions  in  spending  can  be 
made. 

I  say  on  behalf  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  members  of  my  party  that 
the  48  percent  of  the  people  who  voted 
for  Republican  Members  of  the  House  in 
the  recent  elections  want  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  kept  within  the  limits 
of  Federal  revenues.  Indeed  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  who  voted  to  elect 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  did  so 
In  support  of  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  advocated  reduced 
Federal  spending. 

The  desires  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  should  be  clear.  The  cut  in  Fed- 
eral spending  on  the  basis  of  this  budget 
should  be  anywhere  from  $7  to  $12  bil- 
lion. That  is  the  hojje  and  desire  of  the 
people  and,  I  believe,  of  the  majority  of 
the  Congress. 

Where  the  reduction  in  spending 
should  occur,  the  exact  departments  and 
agencies  which  should  absorb  these  cuts, 
the  exact  Jobs  which  should  be  elim- 
inated, the  governmental  functions 
which  should  be  ended,  the  projects 
which  should  be  abandoned  or  post- 
poned, these  are  decisions  which  the 
Executive  should  make. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  want  an 
end  to  ever-increasing  Federal  spending. 

Let  us,  by  whatever  action  is  needed, 
make  our  position  clear. 

Let  then  the  Executive,  by  whatever 
steps  are  needed,  bring  soundness,  sta- 
bility, and  strength  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
world. 


S(X:iETY  OF  FRIENDS  OF  PUERTO 
RICO  AWARD  THE  ONE  AMERICA 
AWARD  TO  AMBASSADOR  TEO- 
DORO  MOSCOSO 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  cor^ent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RTAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  12,  1963.  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Puerto  Rico  awarded  Its  sec- 
ond Eusenlo  Maria  de  Hostos  One  Amer- 
ica Award  to  Ambassador  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and 
Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  Society  of  Friends  of  Puerto  Rico 
bestows  the  Eugenic  Maria  de  Hostos  One 
America  Award  to  the  American  who  best 
exemplifies  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Eu- 
genic Maria  de  Hostos,  one  of  Latin 
America's  outstanding  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  the  19th  century,  a  Puerto  Rican 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  fight  for  free- 
dom for  his  country  and  the  economic 
and  political  union  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Before  President  Kennedy  named  him 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Venezuela  and  later 
Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Ambassador  Moscoso  was  the  director  of 
Operation  Bootstrap  in  Puerto  Rico — the 
industrial  development  program  which 
has  been  so  phenomenally  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  in  attendance  at 
the  awaid  were  charmed  by  the  delight- 
ful remarks  of  Mrs.  Amalia  R.  Guerrero, 
who  is  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Puerto  Rico.  Un- 
der the  inspiring  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Guerrero,  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  playing  an  invaluable  role 
in  our  community. 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  civic  and  business  leader 
of  New  York  and  Washington,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  dinner  at  which  the 
presentation  was  made.  Mr.  Chalk  gave 
unstintingly  of  his  time  and  effort  to 
make  the  dinner  a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks,  I  include  the  address  of  Am- 
bassador Teodoro  Moscoso: 
Address  bt  the  Honorable  TEODOto  Moscoso 

Madam  President  and  all  good  friends  of 
Puerto  Rico,  it  is  such  an  inadequate  gesttire 
to  say  thank  you  for  the  award  you  have 
given  me  tonight.  One  says  thank  you  for 
commonplace  courtesies,  for  passing  the  salt, 
for  the  loan  of  a  pencil.  I'm  afraid  that 
neither  of  our  languages.  Spanish  nor  Eng- 
lish, has  words  to  express  the  feelings  of  an 
undeserving  Individual  honored  by  a  presen- 
tation that  links  his  name  with  one  of  the 
truly  great  and  admirable  men  of  our  past. 

Eugenic  Maria  de  Hostos  was  in  all  respects 
a  Western  Hemisphere  man.  He  knew  the 
Americans  intimately  from  New  York  to 
Santiago.  For  his  great  devotion  to  human 
freedom,  for  his  remarkable  versatility,  for 
his  imagination  and  formidable  energy  we 
must  count  him  alongside  Jefferson. 

We  see  him  in  1883— precisely  100  years 
ago — a  young  Puerto  Rican  student  in  Spain, 
Joining  the  first  advocates  of  a  Spanish  re- 
public, agitating  for  more  autonomy  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

We  see  him  in  New  Tork  in  1870  edlUng  a 
paper  for  Cuban  independence;  in  Peru  in 
1871  leading  a  successfvil  campaign  against 
the  exploitation  of  Chinese  Immigrant  work- 
ers: In  Chile  proposing  the  trans-Andean 
railroad:  In  Washington  in  1899  advocating 
before  President  McKlnley  a  plebiscite  and  a 
plan  of  self-government  for  Puerto  Rico. 

All  during  that  period  books,  essays,  and 
articles  poured  from  his  pen  so  that,  at  his 
death  In  1903,  he  had  created  his  own  en- 
during monuments  In  a  stack  of  50  volumes. 

Now  we  can  look  back  and  see  In  his  ex- 
ample a  lesson  for  the  great  undertaking  of 
the  Americas  In  our  time,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  De  Hostos  personified  the  h.storlc 
search  for  heml.sphere  peace  and   prosperity 


through  unity  of  free  and  diverse  elements 
that  the  Alliance  hopes  to  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful culmination. 

Tou  oould  say  that  the  AUlanoc  for  Prog- 
ress had  Its  true  inception  In  the  vUlasuLry 
minds  ot  men  like  De  Hostos  and  Bolivar. 
Just  when  the  AUiance  began,  or  how  old  it 
is.  are  matters  almost  of  random  choice. 

In  September  1960,  in  Colombia,  the  Amer- 
ican republics  signed  the  historic  Act  of 
Bogot4  calling  for  hemispheric  ooc^wratlon 
in  attacking  iUiteracy,  ill  health,  poor  hous- 
ing, and  archaic  tax  and  land-tenure  systems. 
Tht  Act  of  Bogota  was  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  Operation  Pan  America  proposed 
by  President  Kubitechek.  of  BraeU. 

On  March  13,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
called  for  an  Alliance  lor  Progress  of  the  n.i- 
tlons  of  this  hemisphere — in  his  words,  "a 
vast  coof>erative  effort,  unparalleled  in  mag- 
nitude and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the 
basic  needs  of  the  American  people  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and  schools." 

The  Charter  of  PunU  del  Este.  signed  by 
the  finance  ministers  of  the  member  nations 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  ex- 
cept Cuba,  in  Uruguay  in  August  1961,  estab- 
lished the  AlUance  and  set  the  stage  for  its 
actual  beginning.  That  was  1  year  and  5 
months  ago. 

No  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  ever 
springs  full  blown  from  the  minds  of  men, 
or  even  from  a  great  document  like  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  It  was  only  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  a  VS.  Coordinator 
for  the  Alliance  was  named  and  established 
in  office.  (At  the  moment,  his  name  slips 
my  mind^ 

From  the  very  beginning  we  had  to 
satisfy  ourselves.  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  we  were  not  in- 
dulging in  any  giveaway  program.  And  we 
had  to  convince  the  republics  of  Latin 
America  that  it  wasn't  going  to  be  a  give- 
away program.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had 
to  show  that  it  wasn't  simply  a  txureaucratlc 
obstacle  course  either. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  to  cope  with  two 
other  somewhat  contradictory  requisites. 
The  ultimate  success  of  the  Alliance  was 
bound  to  depend  on  long-term  planning  and 
careful,  studied  apportionment  of  the  avail- 
able funds.  But  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica were  either  ignorant  or  skeptical  of  the 
Alliance.  They  needed  to  be  shown  quickly 
and  visibly,  not  with  mere  blueprints,  that 
the  Alliance  could  do  something  for  them. 
They  needed  vivid  demonstrations  of  the 
ftmdamental  theory  of  the  AlUance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  theory  of  the  peaceful  revolution. 
That  theory  is  that  through  cooperation 
and  determination  you  can  change  misery 
Into  decency  and  dignity  without  blood- 
shed— that  we  have  reached  a  state  of  clvlU- 
isation  where  people  no  longer  should  have 
to  die  to  enable  the  survivors  to  live  beuer. 

It  is  a  grim  and  grievous  fact  to  contem- 
plate, but  many  good  people  have  died  in 
Latin  American  revolutions  without  any  per- 
ceptible benefit  to  the  maases  of  their 
countrymen  for  whom  they  fought. 

I  believe  Latin  America  is  ready  now  to 
try  another  way,  the  AUiance  for  Progress 
way.  If  it  proves  to  be  only  half  a  success 
It  will  have  done  more  good  for  more  Latin 
Americans  than  a  great  many  past  revolu- 
tions we  all  could  name. 

In  the  short,  crowded  months  of  the  Al- 
liance's beginnings  we  have  already  given 
the  people  some  demonstrations  that  the 
wheels  of  progress  are  best  oiled  by  honest 
sweat  and  too  often  clogged  bv  a  futile 
spilling  of  blood  and  tears. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  new  houses  have 
been  built  in  the  past  year  or  so  from  the 
Rio  Bravo  to  southern  Chile  and  more  are 
going  up  every  day. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  farm  famUies  have 
been  resettled  on  their  own  land  and  have 
access  to  credit  facilities,  technical  asslst- 
.ince.  .^nd  public  services. 
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Thou»and«  of  achoolB  are  being  built  In 
constantly  Increasing  numbers  and  teach- 
ers trained  to  staff  them. 

Health  centers  and  hospitals  are  being 
built  to  end  what  is  both  a  moral  f  aUure  and 
an  economic  waste  of  human  resources 

Many  thousand  miles  of  roads  are  being 
laid  down  to  bring  farm  products  to  market 
or  Indtistrlal  goods  to  the  ever-lncreaslnK 
consumer  groups. 

In  Venesuela  an  extensive  program  of  Und 
reform  has  resettled  66,000  families  on  farms 
iwiose  total  area  runs  to  5  mlUlon  acres.  La- 
bor unions  and  employers  have  Joined  In  a 
program  to  build  low-cost  homes  The 
budget  for  health  and  education  has  been 
tremendoiisly  eziMinded. 

Why  then,  you  may  ask,  do  we  hear  of 
^olent  rebeUlons  against  the  government  of 
Rresldent  Betancourt?  Precisely  because 
these  programs  are  giving  the  average  man 
not  only  a  sense  of  hU  right  to  economic 
and  social  Justice,  but  a  living  hope  that 
he  will  achieve  them.  And  freemen  are 
dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  extremists 

In  Brazil's  Impoverished  northeast  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  misery  is  underway.  Schools 
water  systems,  health  centers,  roads  are  be- 
ing built. 

All  these  are  b^innlngs— litUe  more 
They  reflect  only  dimly  in  the  statistics  of 
progress  but  they  light  up  a  hope  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Tonight,  however.  I  can 
tell  you  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  begin- 
nings. The  Alliance  of  Progress  has  turned 
the  comer.  It  U  moving  ahead.  It  is  mov- 
ing now  on  the  great  fundamental  problems 
that  beset  Latin  America  and  it  is  moving 
with  a  gathering  momentum  and  an  Increas- 
ing xmity  of  force  and  action. 

•raie  signs  are  unmistakable.  Look  at  them 
as  thsy  come  in  to  us  one  by  one.  Seven 
nations  have  ah-eady  completed  development 
plana  of  varying  duration  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite to  an  effective  program  for  eco- 
no^  salvation  and  an  essential  principle 
of  the  Alliance.  The  seven  nations  that  have 
taken  this  firm  step  forward  are  Bolivia 
Chile.  Colombia.  Mexico,  Peru,  Venezuela 
and,  the  most  recent,  BrazU,  largest  coun- 
try of  Latin  America. 

President  Joao  Gtoulart  has  Just  rededi- 
cated  Brazil  to  the  principles  of  the  AlU- 
ance,  lining  up  his  vast  country  behind  the 
democratic  and  peaceful  revolution 
♦K^  Pre^dent  Goulart  put  It:  "I  am  sure 
that  the  3-year  plan   (of  Brazil]   will  brini? 
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are  looking  for  soluUons  rather  than  revo- 
luttons,  who  want  to  demonstrate  results 
rather  than  Just  demonstrate— these  young 
men  are  one  of  the  most  hopeful  augiuies 
for  Latin  America's  future.  They  are  a 
new  and  emerging  element  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can life.  They  are  cabinet  ministers,  eco- 
nomic planners,  development  leaders,  busl 


They  want  their  countries  to  move  ahead 
they  want  to  make  the  Alliance  work,  and 
they  win  not  take  "no"  for  an  answer. 

In  recent  months  there  has  begun  to  de- 
velop a  spirit  of  commitment  to  the  Alliance 
on  the  part  of  each  country. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Cuban  crisis  or  last 
October  brought  that  out  with  great  clarity 
Perhaps  the  people  of  the  hemisphere 
wanted  a  demonstration  of  the  resolve  and 
the  strength  of  the  United  States,  and  Its 
determination  to  protect  Itself  and  Its  neigh- 
bors regardless  of  the  sacrifice. 

When  the  crisis  over  Cuba  developed,  the 
finance  ministers  of  the  Alliance  countries 
were  meeting  In  Mexico  City  to  review  the 
first  year's  effort  and  plan  for  the  second. 
There  were  three  significant  results  of  that 
conference. 

First,  there  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
the  course  charted  at  Bogota  and  PunU  del 
Este  was  the  right  course  and  the  Cuban 
crisis  served  to  bring  Into  focus  the  urgency 
of  an  all-out  effort. 

Second,  there  was  a  better  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Alliance,  a  recognition 
that  It  represents  a  radical  break  with  the 
psst.  that  it  is  a  vast  cooperative  effort  whose 


success  depends  primarily  on  the  inltla  r^e     Just  chang^rits  goter^enrif.Til^  "^ 
of  Latin  America.  and  well-ronH».t  J°^!l?^f '''   ^"^  *°  °«»«lT 


about  •  •  •  new  and  extremely  positive 
poesibilitles.  together  with  the  vltallzatlon 
of  toe  Alliance  for  Progress,  showing  the 
BrazUian  problems  in  an  organic  form  and 
disciplining  the  use  of  our  own  resources  " 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  ChUe  has  enacted  an 
agrarian  reform  program.  A  tax  reform  pro- 
gram Is  befcve  the  Chilean  Congress  For 
the  first  time  in  Chilean  history  two  tax 
evaders  have  been  prosecuted  and  several 
other  cases  are  pending. 

In  Venezuela,  the  peasants  and  urban 
workers  supporting  President  Betencourt's 
democratic  pro-Alliance  government  have 
risked  their  lives  fighting  Communist 
guerrillas. 

In  Ea  Salvador,  capital  which  was  fiow- 
ing  out  of  the  country  for  so  long  has 
started  returning  to  build  up  the  economy— 
a  sure  sign  of  faith. 

Both  Colombia  and  Chile  are  on  the  verge 
of  international  financing  programs  which 
we  hope,  will  draw  on  European  and  Japa- 
nese as  well  as  American  capital,  just  as 
conceived  by  the  AUiance. 

AU  over  Latin  America  patriotic  and  dedi- 
cated young  men  are  rising  and  taking  im- 
portant places  in  the  ranks  of  government 
They  are  young  men  with  democratic  ideals, 
and  they  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  U  the 
Alliance.  They  believe  that  the  Alliance 
b^da  the  only  real  hope  for  their  peoples. 
They  believe  their  governments  and  peoples 
are  the  AlUance.  ^ 


of  Latin  America 

Third,  there  was  clearer  recognition  that 
governments  alone  cannot  do  the  Job.  that 
they  need  the  wholehearted  support  of  pri- 
vate capital  and  private  initiative,  from 
within  and  from  outside. 

I  ask  you  to  note  that  when  I  mention 
these  significant  and  varied  evidences  that 
the  Alliance  is  on  the  move,  I  do  not  talk 
In  terms  of  loans  or  grants.  I  do  not  see 
the  Alliance  as  an  aid  program  and  I  never 
have.  The  Alliance  is  a  spirit,  a  mystique 
a  marshalling  of  Latin  American  forces  which 
the  United  States  will  help  and  encourage 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  I  hope  other  coun- 
tries will.  too. 

There  used  to  be  a  sign  In  my  office  In 
Puerto  Rico  that  read,  •"mere  Is  no  limit 
to  the  good  man  can  do  If  he  doesnt  care 
who  gets  the  credit."  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  not  a  credit-grabbing  venture  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  It  an  effort  to  win 
love  through  charity— we've  seen  that  fail 
before. 

We  are  in  it  because  it  is  morally  right— 
and  because  it  is  In  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  to  live  in  a  hemisphere  made  up  of 
nations  that  are  politically  Independent  eco- 
nomically strong,  and  socially  Just 

The  cost  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  set  at  HOC  billion  In  this  decade    Now 
there  are  only  two  principal  difficulties  about 
a   $100   billion   project— getting   the   money 
and  spending  it  wisely. 

*Jf^  '"  "^*  greater  portion— four-fifths  or 
WO  billion— must  come  from  within  Latin 
America.  The  remaining  fifth,  or  $20  bilUon. 
must  come  from  outside.  Private  en- 
terprise In  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
Invest  $3  billion.  Here,  too.  there  are  signs 
that  rrlvate  enterprise  Is  ready  to  do  so 
uxd  on  a  bada  of  enlightened  social  respon- 
sibility. These  signs  come  in  the  wake  of  a 
sharp  decline  of  U.S.  private  investment  and 
ot  an  Increased  realization  in  Latin  America 
that  the  pendulum  must  swing  back  from 
IwetUlty  to  hoapitallty  for  badly  needed 
investment. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  statement  of 
a  U3.  business  leader.  Arnold  H.  Maremont. 


the  safety  valve  of  "p<iutl^al  prot^S!!*/" 
minute  they  feel  Insecure.  We^S  ^ 
nlze  that  In  the  era  of  the  AlllanJ^" 
nomlc  interest  and  political  Interest  ir.T 
longer  Interwoven."  ^^  are  no 

President  Kennedy  has  pledeed  th.  n.,.* 
States  to   contribute  tlO  biufon.  ^ne  S^'S 
of   the   Alliance   total,  from   pub  ic  w^r^ 
mostly  m  the  form  of  long-^^rm%S*' 
ment  loans.  aevelop. 

Has  the  U.S.  Government  honored  Ita  com 
mltments  so  far?  °°°^- 

The  answer  Is  "Yes."  Altogether  it  h. 
confuted  more  than  $1.5  bllfion  of  p'^J" 

Has  the  money  been  used  wisely?  *„  , 
can  tell  you  Is  we  have  tried  mlihtlly  to 
insure  that.  The  full  answer  win  ^J  t 
known  for  years.  The  only  true^Ti£ 
m  the  kind  of  change  LatlnX^.Ji? 
achieves,  for  change  It  must  "** 

And  yet  I  think  there  are  portents  of  thst 
too  already  at  hand.  Puerto  Ricans  Sd 
look  only  30  miles  to  the  west  of  them  to»* 
a  truly  outstanding  example 

After  31  years  of  dictatorship  that  did  it« 
best  to  extinguish  every  tradition  of  the  dem 
ocratic  process,  the  Dominican  RepubUc Zl 


and  well-conducted  election. 

This  was  peaceful  transition  against  nsst 
Odds.  Yet  such  is  the  nature  ^  n«n,^ 
I  daresay  many  if  not  most  people  in  th. 
United  States  are  barely  awarfof  u  sJS 
pose  the  Communists  and  Fldellstas  had  ben 
successful  in  their  repeated  efforts  to  tnS 
the  Dominican  Republic  into  a  shamble. 
The  headlines  would  have  blared  the  aem 
the  world  over  and  everyone  would  have  been 
talking  about  it. 

Let  us  not  blame  the  press  for  this  The 
press  reported  the  facts.  The  value  of  news 
derives  from  the  direction  of  humanity's  in- 
terests, and  the  negative,  the  destructive  the 
sensational,  are  always  more  interesting  than 
the  orderly  march  of  progress.  But  becsiw 
of  this  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  poelUve 
and  constructive  while  we  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  ominous. 

With  that  notably  democratic  election  last 
month  the  Dominican  Republic  has  only 
taken  a  step  toward  the  arduous  task  of  solv- 
ing its  problems.  But  It  Is  an  important 
step  and  it  augurs  well.  And  it  exemplifies 
what  the  Alliance  is  trying  to  achieve  and 
the  way  in  which  it  Is  trying  to  achieve  it 
first,  because  it  was  done  by  the  DcMnlnican* 
themselves;  second,  because  it  was  brought 
about  with  the  cooperation  and  help  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  other 
inter-American  agencies:  third,  because  VS. 
aid  was  effectively  geared  into  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  rebuilding  that  led  up  to  the  elec- 
tion, from  the  time  of  the  assassination  of 
the  dictator,  Trujlllo. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  enormous  satis- 
faction to  all  Puerto  Rlcans  that  their  own 
people  made  a  substantial  contribution  in 
counsel  and  expertize  to  the  tranquil  transi- 
tion of  their  Dominican  neighbors.  I  believe 
an  aura  of  lasting  appreciation  will  surround 
such  Puerto  Rlcan  names  as  Rafael  Pic6,  En- 
rique Campos  del  Toro.  Artiu-o  Morales  Car- 
rl6n  and  Ismael  Rodriguez  Bou  In  the  IX>- 
minican  Republic.  They,  like  many  other 
Puerto  Rlcans.  gave  gladly  and  freely  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  help  their  neighbors  find 
their  way  to  a  government  of  the  people's 
free  choice. 
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•Thej  were  following  In  the  footsteps  of  the 
man  whose  memory  we  honor  tonight.  Euge- 
nio  ds  Hostos,  who  almost  »  century  ago 
went  to  the  Dominican  Republic  as  an  edu- 
cator dedicated  to  laying  the  groundwork  for 
»n  ethical  revolution. 

Today,  all  through  Latin  America  you  will 
find  Puerto  Rlcans  working  in  the  great 
effort  of  the  Alliance.  I  wonder  If  you  real- 
IM  that  In  the  last  year  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  alone  benefited 
from  the  Bcrvlces  of  147  Puerto  Rlcans.  It 
needed  them  because  they  combined  ex- 
pert knowledge  with  fiuent  Spanish  and 
^perlence  in  the  same  trying  situations 
that  confront  other  Latin  Americans.  I  can 
assure  you  they  were  not  engaged  simply 
t)ecau8e  they  were  Puerto  Rlcans.  I  had 
good  reason  to  know  personally  the  fact 
of  being  Puerto  Rlcan  Is  not  necessarily  an 
advantage  in  working  with  some  of  our 
fellow  Latin  Americans. 

I  have  heard  criticism  of  my  own  ap- 
pointment on  the  rather  absurd  grounds 
that  the  Job  was  Important  enough  for  a 
North  American.  That  observation  came 
from  Latin  Americans  who  did  not  realize 
that  the  U.S.  Government  considered  the 
Job  Important  enough  for  a  U.S.  citizen  with 
an  emotional  Involvement  in  Latin  America 
and  some  experience  in  the  very  problems 
that  beset  Latin  America. 

No  thoughtful  Puerto  Rlcan— and  certainly 
not  I  or  the  others  who  have  been  working 
for  the  Alliance — ^thinks  that  any  place  else 
in  Latin  America  can  make  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  development  story.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  afraid  our  love  of 
"patrla"  gives  us  a  feeling  that  Puerto  Rico 
cannot  be  duplicated  anjrwhere  on  earth, 
but  this  of  course  is  more  a  devotion  to  the 
land  and  to  oiu-  own  people. 

The  experience  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  un- 
folding  history  of  the  Alliance  are  bound  to 
be  different  and  distinct.  But  no  one  can 
gainsay  the  fact  Puerto  Rico  had  to  face  up 
to  many  of  the  same  vexations  that  many 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  facing  today. 
Some  of  our  solutions,  often  reached  by  trial 
and  error,  must  have  potential  value  to  peo- 
ple of  the  same  origins  confronted  with  the 
same  problems. 

Certainly  our  investment  policy  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  foreign  capital  can  be  used  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  an  Impoverished  people. 
The  dlstmguished  economist.  K.  E.  Bould- 
ing,  calls  Puerto  Rico's  development  the 
Pomentarian  revolution,  and  one  of  the 
pillars  of  that  revolution  he  describes  as  the 
skill  to  strike  clever  bargains  with  foreign 
capitalists. 

"We  should  look  carefully,"  he  says,  "at 
those  social  processes,  as  exemplified  in 
Puerto  Rico,  that  seem  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  that  use  both  government  and 
private  enterprise,  both  domestic  reorgani- 
zation and  foreign  Investment,  and  that 
foment  rather  than  whip." 

We  Puerto  Rlcans  hold  a  unique  status. 
I  can  understand  why  It  would  be  difficult 
for  numy  of  our  hlspanlc  brothers  to  un- 
derstand that  we  can  take  positions  In  the 
VS.  Government  as  lojral  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  wish  to  serve  our  country 
Just  as  we  might  have  worked  for  our  own 
Puerto  Rlcan  Government  as  patriotic  Puerto 
Rlcans  wishing  to  serve  our  homeland. 

There  are  those  who  would  force  inde- 
pendence on  Puerto  Rloo  In  the  name  of 
freedom.  But  our  association  with  the 
United  States  has  enlarged  otir  freedom,  not 
restricted  it.  In  creating  the  Common- 
wealth, the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  rose  above 
narrow  nationalism  and  In  approving  their 
creation  the  United  States  showed  its  respect 
for  the  cultural  and  historical  Identity  of  a 
people  who  share  with  it  common  Ideals  of 
democracy. 

The  future,  the  seciu-lty,  and  the  freedom 
of  Puerto  Rico  lie  in  pernmnent  imd  irrevo- 


cable association  with  the  United  States. 
And  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  one  way 
now  open  to  us  to  aasxire  that  and  allow 
Puerto  Rico  to  develop  as  It  must  Is  through 
Commonwealth  status. 

The  Commonwealth  relationship  is  now  10 
years  old.  During  that  experimental  decade 
some  questions  about  It  have  arisen.  For- 
tunately. It  was  conceived  to  allow  the  flex- 
ibility of  change.  If  in  the  light  of  profitable 
experience  It  can  be  perfected  now  by  the 
common  effort  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
.nnd  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  United  States  and  a 
matter  of  additional  pride  and  security  to 
Puerto  Rico 

Again  I  would  not  hold  it  up  as  a  model 
to  be  copied  by  others,  since  each  country's 
needs  are  different,  but  I  would  expect  It  to 
offer  a  broad  pattern  for  the  future  of  mutual 
benefit  in  the  relationships  between  large 
commtinities  and  small  ones,  between 
wealthy  ones  and  poor  ones. 

Some  of  you  here,  like  myself,  are  of  fairly 
recent  residence  in  the  United  States,  but  all 
of  you  are  taking  your  places  in  the  life 
of  the  city  and  the  Nation.  It  Is  good  that 
you  do  so.  good  for  the  United  States,  and 
good  for  Puerto  Rico.  I  only  wish  more  of 
us  wotild  spread  out  to  other  parts  of  this 
country 

I  need  not  congratulate  you  for  taking  an 
avid  interest  in  civic  and  national  affairs, 
for  your  energy  in  conducting  register  and 
vote  campaigns,  for  yovir  efforts  to  Improve 
housing,  to  inspire  your  children  to  seek 
higher  horizons  in  education.  These  traits 
are  natural  for  Puerto  Rlcans.  I  lu-ge  you 
to  keep  them  up. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
that  in  the  United  States  any  people  can  get 
to  the  top.  Believe  me  there  Is  more  room 
at  the  top  than  some  of  our  unfortunate 
countrymen  In  the  cities  find  in  the  over- 
crowded areas  of  the  underprivileged.  Little 
by  little  they  are  going  to  be  drawn  from 
their  traditionally  hiunble  beginnings  to  the 
more  rarefied  atmosphere  of  responsibility 
and  leadership.  Those  who  don't  make  It 
will  see  to  It  that  some  of  their  children  do. 
It  is  inevitable.    It  is  the  pattern  of  America. 

My  friends,  and  my  fellow  Puerto  Rlcan 
migrants  among  you,  I  thank  you,  and  I 
salute  you. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanlmouB  consent,  permission  to 
swldress  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McClory,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hkmphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  ) .  f or  1  hour,  on  Tuesday.  January 
22.  1963. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comgrxssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SCHENCK. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.^ ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January  21,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

241.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  relative  to  the  number  of  officers 
assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent  duty  In 
the  executive  element  of  the  Air  Force  at 
the  seat  of  government,  pursuant  to  section 
8031(C).  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

242  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (installations  and  logistics (, 
relative  to  a  proposal  by  the  Navy  to  trans- 
fer a  63-root  aircraft  rescue  boat  (hull  No 
C- 16404)  to  the  Ifld  City  Branch  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

243.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Natlonsa  Capital  Parks  Me- 
morial Board";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

244.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  un- 
der the  law;  to  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration. 

245.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  csorying  out  the  heUum  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  Public  Law  8e-T77;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

246.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  ao  as  to  author- 
ize the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate 
the  depreciation  luxountlng  of  air  carriers"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 

247.  A  letter  from  the  Chalmmn.  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  acaend  sec- 
tion 407(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  persons  controlled  by.  or  under 
common  control  with,  an  air  carrier,  or  of 
service  organizations  controlled  by  groups  of 
air  carriers,  and  for  other  purpoMs";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  CcMn- 
merce. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  CocnptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  claim  of  Ronnie  E.  Hxinter 
against  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  April  10,  1938,  ch.  884.  46  Stat. 
413,  31  U.S.C.  236;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

249.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  further  section  11  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister Act  (44  U.S.C.  311)";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

250.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Governor.  Canal  Zone  Government,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  to  settle  claims  not  cog- 
nizable under  the  Tort  Claims  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

251.  A  letter  from  the  Administratcn-.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  (76  Stat.  328.  883);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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25a.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlniatration, 
tranamlttlng  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Scl«nee  aiMl  Astronautics  of  the  Hotue  of 
RepreamtatlvM  pursuant  to  section  S  of  the 
act  of  Jvdj  ai.  1861  (78  Stat.  216.  217);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

253.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
RepreseutatlTes  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216,  217) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


United  Stetas  Is  subsiding  the  export  of 
cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ut.  LANKIFORD: 
H.R.  2340.  A  bill  to  amond   the  provisions 
Oi"  lav  reUting  to  the  pre»enUon  of  pernici 
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ou.  political  acUvitles   (the  Hatch  PoTltTcal      curr^i  or  aKarava^  in   ,1^   °J  i"^^  to- 
Activltle.  Act)    to   make  them   inapDUcable      s^JS.7n  ^^Z^^ IV.ltl  °'  ««ty  whUe 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  2328.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Atomic 
Enei^gy  Oonunisslon  to  construct  a  modern 
administration  and  office  building  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  2329.  A   bUl    to    amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tiiat  inter- 
est on  series  K  n.S.  savings  bonds  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  income:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  "Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
B.M.  2330.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1990   to  provide,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
existing  requirement   of  produeUon   before 
T890,  that  antiques  may  be  imiMxted  free 
of  duty  tf  they  en»ed  100  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  Importation;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  lir.  CASKT: 
HJt.  8331.  A  hlU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Msrine  Act,  19M,  as  amended^  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iferehant  Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DKNTON: 
H.R.  2S32.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Cods,  to  proride  for  tlie  payment  of 
pensions   to  veterans  of  World   War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;   to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  ¥etcgnms'  AfUirs. 
By  Mr.  OATHINaS: 
H.R.  2SS3.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exchange 
between  farms  of  cotton  acreage  allotments 
for  rice  screage  aUotments;  to  the  Committee 
OB  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HA.2S34.  A  bm  to  provide  that  any  ci- 
TlUan    agency   wfaic^    contemplate    moving 
or  dosing  any  at  Its  Installations  aluOl  notify 
the    Members    of    Congress    concerned   and 
Aan  afford  an  (q>portnnlty  for  pubUc  bear- 
ings with  respeet  to  such  cantemplated  ac- 
tloo;  to  the  Coomlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OHAT: 
RJt.  SS35.  a  bm   to  amend  the  Standard 
Time  Act  of  March  19.  1918.  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  standard   time  established   there- 
under shall  be  the  measure  of  time  fen-  all 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Porelga  Ootnmeroe. 

H.R.  SSS8.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pajrment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAROINO: 
HJt.  2337.  A  btU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction oC  the  Xjower  'I>eton  division  of  the 
Tefam    Barta    Federal    reclamation    project, 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Gam- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HJt.SSSS.  A  Ma  to  amend  sertlon  35  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1890  with  respect 
to  the  dlspositlan  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bomisee,  rarities,  and  rentals  oader  such 
act;  to  Che  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  S839.  A  hni  to  provide  for  import  fees 
on    cotton    products    during    periods    the 


Activities  Act)  to  make  them  inappUcable 
to  State  and  municipal  officers  and  em- 
ployees, to  permit  limited  partisan  political 
acUvitles  by  F\ed«ral  officers  and  employees 
in  certain  designated  localities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

HH.  2341.  A  bill  to  revise  the  effective 
dates  of  certain  increases  in  compensation 
granted  to  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  2342.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  with- 
holding for  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  the  dues  for  membership 
to  certain  employee  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H Jl.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the 
retirement  fund  or  that  the  individual  be 
reimbursed;  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16.  1883.  to  eliminate  the 
proTiaions  of  section  9  thereof  concerning 
two  or  more  members  of  a  family  in  the  com- 
petiUve  civil  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  284S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
with  reduced  annuity  of  employee  attaining 
the  age  of  55  years  and  completing  25  years 
of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Comi>ensation  Act  so  as  to  permit 
Injured  employees  entitled  to  receive  medical 
services  uiMler  such  act  to  utilize  the  services 
of  chiropractors;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2347.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  2346.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  119  of 
title  28,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  provide  that 
clergymen  shall  not  be  competent  to  testify 
with  respect  to  certain  communications;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent 
holders  to  bring  civil  actions  against  Gov- 
ernment contractors  who  infringe  their 
patents  while  carrying  out  Government  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2350.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  any  article  of  medi- 
cal equipment  or  machinery  Imported  by  a 
State  or  its  political  subdivision  for  certain 
purposes  shall  be  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  1 
By  Mr.  SEIJ3EN: 
Hit.  2351.  A  bill  to  amend  section  332  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral   laws   or  the   orders   of   Federal   courts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

HH.  2352.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  calling 
of  the  National  Guard  Into  Federal  service 
except  in  time  of  war  or  invasion  or  upon 
the  request  of  a  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
HJt.  2993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  total  mile- 
age of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 


Defense    Highways;    to    the    Committ*. 
Public  Works.  "imittee  <« 

HM.  2354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  detetmi^ 
tlon  through  Judicial  proceedings  ofSS!!; 
for  compensation  on  account  of  dlsablMtv"* 
death   resulting  from   disease  or  Inlt^rw 


serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval  I^ 
ice,  including  those  who  served  durlna  d^' 
time,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  uTe^!" 
raittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  ^™' 

H.R.  2355.  A  bill  to  provide  a  l-year  n#n~. 
during  which  certain  veterans  may  be  »^t 
ed    national    service    life    insurance-    to  th 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.        ' 

H.R.  2356.  A    bUl    to    amend    the   lutem.i 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  Uxpaver 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  »nrt 
other    educational    expenses    paid    bv    hi«, 
whether   for  his  own  education  or  for  th 
education  of  his  spouse  or  a  dependent 
any  other  individual;   to  the  Commltti^e  „„ 
Ways  and  Means.  °" 

H.R.  2357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  th 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Federal  jn-ant!! 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  be  ma/i, 
thereunder  even  though  the  parents  or  other 
relatives  with  whom  such  children  are  Urtn^ 
are  required  to  perform  services  In  a  wort 
relief  program  as  a  condition  of  such  aW-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2358.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  " 

ByMr.K-SX: 
H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  enable 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  aid 
the  arts  in  ways  similar  to  those  In  which 
the  arts  are  aided  flnanclally  by  other  cltta 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  funds  for 
special  concerts  for  chUdren  and  others,  by 
aiding  In  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
clilldren's  theater,  and  by  providing  a  mu 
nlcipal  theater  for  competitions  to  discover 
and  encourage  young  Americans  In  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  best  of  our  national  cultural  herttaee' 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H-J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  offering  of  praytr» 
or  any  other  recognition  of  God  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  particlpat* 
in  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  terms  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  Inferior 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  restore  to 
the  States  certain  righta  affected  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  ei- 
presaing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  a  program  for  paying  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.  Res.  149.  Resolution   to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.Res.  160.  Etesolution  amending  clauee  2 
subsection  a  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of   the  Rules   of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H  Bss.  151-  Beeolutlon  to  authorise  the 
oommittee  on  Post  Office  and  OlvU  Service 
to  conduct  investlgatKms  and  studies  with 
jLpsct  to  certain  matters  within  Its  Jurts- 
dlc^n;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

B  Bm-  1B3.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
authorised  by  House  Resolution  161;  to  the 
OoQunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
B.  Res.  153.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
inquiries  relating  to  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
B.  Res.  154.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection  a  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  (rf  the  Rules  of  the   Hotise  of   Repre- 
sentatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 

BR.  2359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlOB  Hasapoglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 

BR.  2360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alban  H. 
Lalonde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJB.  2361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvany 
BasBO  Eckley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

BR.  2362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kllda  Jordao  Cann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BR.  2363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ines  Maria 
Foncesa  Lltto;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

BR.  2864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Clay 
County  Hospital,  Brazil,   Ind.;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 

BR.  2366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kent 
Sujo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BR.  33M.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Buen 
Tun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BR.  2367.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Sze 
Tuen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

BR.  2368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ita 
Zwlbel;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BR.  2369.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ruflna 
Juan  bcudero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.FINO: 

BJl.  2370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Adragna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BR.  2371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 
Adragna;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BR.  2372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Pelix  Garcia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BR.  2373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Monetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BJl.  2374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Manlciotti;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BR.  2375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Achilefs 
Zavltsanos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
BR.  2376.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Toon- 
Ming  Wong,    also   known    as    Hoi-On    Tom; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  8ELDEN: 
BR.  2377.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
KUgge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  TOLL: 
HR.  2378.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  B.  Matu- 
»ow  &  Son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  WHARTON: 
EH.  2379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masako 
Ohara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONB,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  ruIeXZn. 

19.  Mr.  NCHtBLAD  presented  a  peUtion  of 
Tom  avaja,  and  othen.  PortUnd,  Ore*.,  re- 
quesUng  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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SENATE 

Fkidav.  Jani-ary  18,  1963 

'Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  IS, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  spirit  of  light  and  truth, 
of  beauty  and  freedom,  bestow  unto  us, 
we  pray,  Thy  sustaining  grace,  that  our 
strength  fall  not,  nor  the  vision  splen- 
did fade  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day. 

Grant  lis  the  grace  of  toiling  in  these 
fields  of  time  in  the  sense  of  the  eternal. 
In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and 
strong.  Thou  callest  us  to  be  fellow  la- 
borers with  Thee.  We  bring  our  stained 
lives  to  the  holiness  that  shames  our 
uncleanness,  to  the  love  that  forgives 
our  iniquities,  to  the  truth  that  reveals 
our  falseness,  to  the  patience  that  out- 
lasts our  fickleness. 

In  the  fret  and  Jar  of  these  difficult 
days,  make  us  thoughtful  one  with 
another,  remembering  that  each  com- 
rade by  our  side  fights  a  hard  fight  stnd 
walks  a  lonely  way.  Teach  us  a  gentler 
tone,  a  sweeter  charity  of  words,  and  a 
more  healing  touch  for  all  the  smart  of 
this  wounded  world.  Grant  us  Inner 
greatness  of  spirit  and  clearness  of  vision 
to  meet  and  match  the  vast  designs  of 
this  glorious  and  challenging  day,  that 
we  may  keep  step  with  the  drumbeat  of 
Thy  purpose  which  is  marching  on. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, January  17.  1963,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  fi*om  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET, 
1964— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  15.  PT.  2) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  measage  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  trananltUnff  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Budget,  19M;  which, 
with  the  accompanying  document,  was 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

(For  messages  from  the  President,  see 
House  proceedings  of  today.) 


REPORT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  13) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which. 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  UjS.  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1962. 

John  F.  Kennkdt. 
The  White  House,  January  18.  1963. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills 
and  the  transaction  of  routine  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
cozmection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  GREEN  TO 
BE  COLLECTOR  OP  CUSTOMS — 
MEMORIAL 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial,  signed  by  John  Wick,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  remonstrating  ag&lnst  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  John 
Green  to  be  collector  of  customs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


RESOLUTION  OF  KANSAS  STATE 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
fifth  annual  convention,  the  Kansas 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO, 
adopted  a  resolution  relative  to  use  of 
prison-made  goods  and  services  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  county,  city,  or  municipal 
governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  made  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks and  referred  to  tbe  appropriate 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RB80LTJTKHT    8 


817BJKT:  PftlSOir-MUIB  OOOM,  SXQirS,  MMt 

Atn  SBTICn.      TBHM  «1B,  PVaOHASE,  OK  IM- 

mratsATsom    bt    vcdibal,    statx,    oodntt, 

OTT.    QB   MXnaCIFAI.    COVBUfMENTS 

"Wherca*  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
spending  tmilons  or  dollars  in  foreign  aid; 
and 

"WbMTMS  tkc  ptupow  of  such  ezpendi- 
tUTM  are  la  jMit  to  emphasize  the  advan- 
tacas  of  a  free  enten^rlse  and  free  labor 
economy  syatem;  and 

"Whereas  the  purchase  of  such  named 
goods  and  services  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  contractor  doing  work  financed 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  moneys  or  by 
any  State,  ooonty.  dty,  or  municipality 
there<rf;  or  by  any  contractor  doing  work 
financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  State,  coun- 
ty, otty,  or  mtinlel|>allty  moneys  results  in 
*  aagaaent  of  Amarlcan  economy  supporting 
free  lalx»-  being  in  competition  with  slave 
labor  and  tends  to  add  to  the  already  se- 
rieoa  extent  of  unemployment  and  places 
the  American  system  in  the  ridiculous  and 
hypocritical  position  of  advocating  the 
blessings  of  free  labor  while  j)atronizlng 
slave  labor  which  is  a  nrorally  untenable 
position :  TbereTore  be  It 

"Meaolved.  That  tite  Kansas  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor.  AFl,-CIO,  in  aaaembly  at 
HntdUaaon,  Kans.,  October  26.  36.  27,  1»62. 
go  on  record  as  being  vmalterably  opposed 
to  the  purchase,  use,  or  Installation  of  pris- 
on-made signs,  martceTB,  goods,  or  services 
being  utilized  any  pUoe  by  the  State,  coun- 
ty, city,  or  municipal  governments,  except 
within  the  confines  of  such  prison  or  Insti- 
tntloa  homiaa;  such  prisoners;  be  It  further 
"M€SOl9eA.  That  the  SUto  Federation  of 
Labor  through  lu  legislative  committee, 
stron^y  urge  the  passage  of  State  laws  pro- 
hiblttag  the  purchase,  use,  or  Installation 
oT  saeh  prison -made  goods  or  servioee  except 
m  outlined  before;  by  the  State  or  any 
coimty.  city,  or  municipal  governnkent 
Ukereof;  or  toy  any  contractor  ddng  work 
flnanoed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  moneys  de- 
rived from  aaj  of  the  aforementioned  po- 
litical suTxll visions;    and  be   It  finther 

"Resolved.  That  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  through  its  duly  elected  ofleers,  eon- 
tact  each  Member  of  the  UB.  CoagresB 
elected  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  ai«e 
that  each  Senator  and  each  Representative 
work  toward  the  passage  of  Federal  laws 
pnrtiiMting  the  ptirehase,  use,  or  ItwtaHstlon 
at  aodi  prison-made  slg^u,  markers,  goods, 
or  services  by  any  contractor  4ott^  work 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with  Federal 
moneys  or  by  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oomumept  eacet^  those  serving  to  house 
Vedaral  prieuners." 

ApptnwaH     at     the     regular     meeting     of 
Painters  IJtstrict  Council  Ho.  3,  October  4 
1063. 

James  B.  Cox, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  oonaent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
Bgr  Ur.  HAYDEN: 
S.  296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Uarie 
Kee  Tham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SFARKMAN  (for  htanaelf,  Mr. 
BmtrBwer.  Mr.  Mome,  Mr.  Bmj:, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ei*ct«,  Mr.  Bairr- 
**rr,  Iftr.  WnATSMS  of  Hew  Jtersey, 
Mr.  Moaa,  Mr.  Sai.TONsrau„  Mr. 
Jatits,  Mr.  Coom,  Mr.  Paocxv,  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 
S.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S4  with  nspect  to  the  Income 


tax  treatment  eC  amaU  baatneas  investment 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bustness 
Investaaaat  Act  at  IMS;  to  the  Coaxunittee  on 
Baaklns  aad  Canaitcy. 

Oea  tke  reaaarks  of  Mr.  SraaicMAN  when 
he  iBtrodaoed  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
iinder  a  sefMU-ate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  : 
S.  299.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  venue  generally;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER ; 
S.  300.  A  bill  t<yr  the  relief  of  Itrat-Husaln 
Zuberl,    his   wife,    Salda   Zuberi.    and    their 
children,  Moblna  Zuberl,  Jawaid  Zuberi.  and 
Nayab  Zuberl; 

S.  301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  T. 
Sadumlano; 

S.  302.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Elena    A 
Baaco;  and 

S.303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alicia  A. 
Basco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MILLKR: 
S.  304.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale,  without 
regard  to  the  6-mom.h  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  cadmium  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muj.Ka  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSBN: 
S.  305  A  bUl  amending  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  require  that,  in  the 
adnUnlstratlon  of  State  programs  for  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  eetabllshed  pursuant 
to  such  tlUe,  a  statement  of  a  claimant  for 
assistance  under  any  such  program  with  re- 
gard to  his  financial  status  shall,  if  made 
under  oath,  be  regarded  as  factually  correct 
for  purposes  of  determining  his  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  such  programs;  and 

S.  306.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  the  annual 
amomit  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
whDe  reoeivteg  benefits  ander  such  title-  to 
the  Coaunittae  on  Finance. 

S.Se7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1«,  United 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3068.  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  threats  agninfft  the  suc- 
oessors  to  the  Presidency  and  to  authorize 
their  protection  by  the  Secret  Service. 

S.  908.  A  b«l  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Walter  Clark; 

S.309.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col 
Henry  H.  Allport,  Army  of  the  United  States 
retired; 

S.  310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaino  Hely 
Auzis; 

S.311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sonja  Lvnn 
Newman: 

S.  312.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Danusia 
Radoobonski: 

S.  313.  A  bin  for  tlie  relief  of  Evanthia 
Talldls:  and 

S.  314.  A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Association 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  315.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act,  as  amended,  to  enlarge  the 
site  within  which  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter may  be  built;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr,  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cablson;  : 
S.316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  so  as  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  gain  realised  from  the  sale  of  his 
principal  residence  by  a  taxpayer  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  eo  year*;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KEATING  ( tor  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvirs)  : 
S.  317.  A  bra  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  the  renl  property  known 
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as  the  Ansley  Wllco.x  HcnMe  in  Buffalo,  w  v 
as  a  national  htetoric  site;  to  the  Com^I: 
on  Intertcr  azKl  Insular  AfTalrs.       ^*"*»»s» 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KaArmc  «|m»  ». 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  app^J* 
der  a  separate  beading.)  -f»-nw  «». 

By  Mr.  KKATTNO  (for  himself  and  u, 

S.  318.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each  i^m.. 
of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  a^" 
of  a  Federal  court  shall  be  entitled  to  ar^ 
tioe  befcwe  administrative  agencies  ee^ 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  jmT 
ciary.  "imi. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  wlwn  k* 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appea,  „?* 
df>r  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  North  DakoU- 

S  319.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUbtiA 
nwnt  of  the  Geographic  Center  of  the  TKwL 
American  Continent  NaUonal  Monunwntto 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A^ 

3.  320.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  unn« 
the  United  States  Court  of  Clalnu  to  hav 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  ri.w. 
of  customs  officers  and  employees  to  tgtn. 

compensation  for  Sunday,  holiday,  and  ov» 
time  services  performed  after  August  31  W 
and  not  heretofore  paid  In  accordance  win, 
existing  law;  ^^ 

S  321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  l>  ».„. 
Luke  Chiu:  and  "' 

S  322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Markog  j 
Janavaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
clary. 

S.  323.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retroacUve 
payment  of  annuities  payable  under  tbt 
CivU  Service  Retirement  Act  to  the  survljon 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  died  betvwa 
February  29,  1948,  and  March  5.  1954;  to  tke 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  324.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Coastantlao* 
Pavlou;  and 

S  325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kikolaos  Dki 
Petrantis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  326.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye  U 
Sokltch;  and 

8.327.  A  bfil  for  the  relief  of  Jessla  V 
Robertson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JaM- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ( for  himself  and  Mr 
Magnttson)  : 
S  328.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Vemoa  t 
Llnth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  329.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  In  Federal 
elections,    and    for   other   purposes;    to  tht 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S  330.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  UUe 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans' education  and  training  program,  ap- 
proval of  courses  under  the  war  orphan's 
educational  assistance  program  shall  be  by 
Stete  appro\'ing  agencies;  to  the  Conmlttef 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr.    YARBOROUGH    (for   himself. 
Mr.   Hn-L.  Mr.  Moass.   Mr.  Bdrdicx. 
Mr.  WiLi.i.\Ms  of  New  Jersey,  and  *fr. 
Pell) : 
S.  331.  A  bill  to  amend  section  632  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  period 
during  wtiich  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
AflTalrs   may   contract   for  the   hospital  and 
medical  care  of  certain  veterans  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Phillpptees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  n  nd  Public  Welfare. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarsorouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  332.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  in  Irish 
potato  futures  on  commodity  exchanges;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  M06S: 
S.  333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of   national   parks   and    monuments 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.334.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Glenwood 
HlllB  Hospital; 

S.  335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
S.  Una  and  Dr.  Constancla  L.  Ortega  Llna; 
S.  336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mustaffa 
Muharrem  Aksoy; 

S.  337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shaoul 
G.  8.  Shashoua; 

S.  338.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chue  Yung 
Chul; 

S.  339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Chris- 
tian Braut;  and 

S.  340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Fetlou 
Leckas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  341.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for  regu- 
lating and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employees 
of  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  In  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  342.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   FONG    (for    himself    and    Mr. 

INOUYE)  : 

S.  343.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretarj'  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  for  a  program  of  re- 
search for  coffee  produced  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

8.  344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  Individual  who 
leases  land  on  which  a  residence  owned  by 
him  is  situated  to  deduct  real  property  taxes 
paid  by  him  which  are  assessed  against  such 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.345.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  approval  of 
a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  by  the 
Hawaii  Housing  Authority  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bible) : 

8. 346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son, Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
ACCEPTANCE    OP    STATUE    OF    THE 
LATE    JOHN    BURKE.    OP    NORTH 
DAKOTA,  AND  TENDERING 

THANKS    OF    CONGRESS    THERE- 
FOR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdicx)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  6) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  statue  of 
the  late  John  Burke,  presented  by  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  now  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Is  accepted  In  the  name  of  the  United 


States,  and  that  the  thanks  of  Congress  be 
tendered  to  the  State  for  the  contribution 
of  the  statue  of  one  of  Its  most  eminent  citi- 
zens, lllustrlovis  for  his  historic  renown  and 
distinguished  civic  services. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenUcated,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 


PLACEMENT  IN  ROTUNDA  A  STATUE 
OP  THE  LATE  JOHN  BURKE,  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA.  AND  THE  HOLD- 
ING OF  CEREMONIES  INCIDENT 
THERETO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  7) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concxirring).  That  the  North 
Dakota  National  Statuary  Hall  Commission 
is  hereby  authorized  to  place  temporarUy  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the 
late  John  Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  on  said  oc- 
casion; and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE    PROCEEDINGS    IN    CONNEC- 
TION     WITH      ACCEPTANCE      OP 
STATUE      OP     THE     LATE     JOHN 
BURKE,  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Mr.    YOUNG   of   North    Dakota    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  8) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrinff) .  That  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  statue  of  John  Btirke  to 
be  presented  by  the  State  of  North  DakoU 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with 
appropriate  Illustrations  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  such  Senate  document 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  bound  In  such  style  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct, 
and  of  which  one  hundred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Members  of  th«  Senate  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  and  five  hundred  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  two  thousand  eight  htindred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
North  DakoU. 


RESOLUTION 


CREATION  OP  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kijit- 
ING,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  48)  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cannon. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


STUDY  OP  AMERICAN  SMALL  AND 
INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  49) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  S8,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  and 
S.  Res.  272,  Eighty-first  Congress,  agreed 
to  May  26.  1950,  Is  authorized  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  problems  of  American  small  and  Inde- 
pendent business  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  those  problems  to  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963, 
to  January  31,  19«4,  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslsUnts 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
Imbiu-sable  services,  information,  faculties, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  lU  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $135,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  affecting  small  business  investment 
companies.  My  first  biU  relates  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  these  companies. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
my  remarks  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  together  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  which  I  have  prepared. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
smsdysis  will  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  297)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  small 
business  investment  companies,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  CMnmittee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  second  bill 
amends  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  my  remarks  the  text  of 
this  bill  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
together  with  an  aniOysis  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  obJecUon.  the  bill  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 

The  bill  (S.  298)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and 
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other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  ite  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Joining  me  as  co- 
sponsor  of  each  of  these  bills  are  Sena- 
tors HUMPHRET,  SMATHERS,  MORSE,  BIBLE, 
Randolph,  Engle,  Bartlett,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Moss,  Saltonstall,  Javits, 
Cooper,  Scott,  Prouty  and  Cotton. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  merit 
of  the  legislation  proposed  by  these  bills 
is  certainly  Indicated  by  the  fact  of  its 
near-unanimous  sponsorship  by  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  recog- 
nized last  year  the  need  for  taking  a 
close  look  at  the  small  business  invest- 
ment company  program.  We  undertook 
a  study  of  the  industry  which  included 
a  niunber  of  public  hearings  as  well  as 
gathering  detailed  information  from  the 
individual  companies  by  means  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire. The  two  bills  which  I  have 
Introduced  are  an  outgrowth  of  our 
study.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
proposals  made  in  these  bills  are  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  as  they  presently  exist 
within  the  small  business  investment 
company  industry  and  within  the  small 
business  community.  Let  us  look  at  some 
of  these  facts. 

On  March  19,  1959,  the  first  2  small 
business  investment  companies  were  li- 
censed; 3  years  later,  on  March  19,  1962. 
there  were  517  small  business  investment 
companies  licensed  to  do  business;  today 
there  are  over  600.  The  first  two  licens- 
ees brought  $650,000  into  the  program; 
today,  there  is  over  $600  million  com- 
mitted to  the  small  business  investment 
companies — the  overwhelming  majority 
of  its  dollars  invested  by  private  citizens. 

Back  in  1958,  we  believed  that  most  of 
the  companies  would  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  half  of  their  capital,  but 
that  has  not  been  the  case.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  7  private  dollars 
in  the  program  for  every  $1  committed 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  bills  which  I  have  introduced  would 
stimulate  even  greater  participation  by 
private  capital  and  private  credit  in  this 
program. 

The  record  shows  that  much  of  the 
money  now  invested  in  small  business 
investment  companies  is  already  in  use, 
since  more  than  $200  million  has  been  in- 
vested in  and  loaned  to  small  business 
enterprises  in  the  3  years  from  the  grant- 
ing of  the  first  licenses  through  March  31, 
1962. 

I  believe  that  I  can  say  without  con- 
tradiction, then,  that  substantial  prog- 
ress has  already  occurred  In  transform- 
ing small  business  investment  companies 
from  a  legislative  dream  to  an  operating 
reality.  I  have  personally  been  proud 
of  the  growth  of  the  program  and  the 
contribution  it  has  made  to  our  national 
economy  through  its  timely  aid  to  grow- 
ing independent  businesses. 

But  now  I  turn  to  the  large  dark  cloud 
which  some  observers  see  hovering  over 
the  small  business  investment  com- 
panies. A  number  of  financial  writers 
have  concluded  that  these  are  "shaky 
small  business  investment  companies," 


as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  headlined  its 
story  on  July  18,  1962.  I  quote  from  the 
article : 

The  risky  business  of  providing  risk  capi- 
tal for  small  bxisinesses  unable  to  raise 
money  through  more  conventional  sources 
Is  proving  to  have  more  harards  than  many 
small  business  Investment  companies  bar- 
gained for.  These  new  lending  Institutions. 
brought  Into  being  by  an  act  of  Congress 
only  4  years  ago.  were  given  special  tax 
treatment  and  the  privilege  of  borrowing  on 
reasonable  terms  from  the  Government. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  beset  these  days  with 
a  host  of  troubles  stemming  from  the  declin- 
ing stock  market,  touchy  relationships  with 
their  customers,  a  snarl  of  Government  red- 
tape,  occasional  bad  investments,  and  some 
miscalculations  about  the  nature  of  this 
fledgling  financial  field. 

It  is  quite  true  that  despite  some  im- 
provement within  the  last  week  or  so,  the 
quotations  from  the  stock  of  the  48  small 
business  investment  companies  which 
have  raised  capital  through  public  offer- 
ings have  declined  precipitously  during 
the  past  12  months.  One  private  market 
service  publishes  an  index  of  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  stock  prices; 
on  Jime  30,  1961,  the  index  stood  at 
$18.27.  By  November  30,  1962,  it  had 
tobogganed  to  $6.90.  Naturally,  this 
leads  to  serious  questions  about  the 
health  of  the  program. 

During  the  past  year,  several  of  the 
larger  small  business  investment  com- 
panies have  sustained  sizable  losses  on 
investments  they  have  made,  and  several 
others  have  stated  that  they  fear  such 
losses  in  the  near  future.  Here  again  is  a 
bearish  factor  depressing  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies'  outlook. 
One  of  the  bills  I  have  introduced  would 
provide  for  statutory  loss  and  bad  debt 
reserves  for  small  business  investment 
companies — somethung  which  is  vitally 
needed  by  the  industry. 

One  of  the  larger  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  which  raised  $15 
million  through  a  public  stock  offering 
has  left  the  small  business  investment 
company  field  and  become  a  convention- 
al investment  company.  This  develop- 
ment, too,  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
gloomy  predictions  about  the  future  of 
the  industry. 

It  is  also  true,  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal stated,  that  the  organizers  of  other 
small  business  investment  companies 
have  found  themselves  without  the  time 
or  the  skills  to  operate  profitably;  a  few 
of  them  have  surrendered  their  licenses 
and  others  are  not  in  active  operation. 
Finally,  some  members  of  the  industry 
have  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
actions  of  those  administering  the  pro- 
gram for  the  SBA;  there  have  been  some 
differences  of  opinion  and  some  misun- 
derstandings. 

These,  then,  are  five  factors  which 
lead  to  pessimism — which,  for  some  ob- 
servers, overshadow  the  bare  facts  of 
progress  which  I  cited  earlier. 

Is  there  any  way  to  analyze  the  pres- 
ent situation?  Has  the  period  of 
achievement  passed,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  rapid  decline  into  oblivion?  Were  we 
wrong  when  we  conceived  this  proprram? 
Were  the  investors  and  managers  wrong 
when  they  financed  it? 

Obviously,  there  are  no  easy  an.swers, 
but  I  do  believe  that  solid  facto  can  be 
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found  which  we  can  utilize  in  our  stud* 
None  of  them  alone  is  conclusive-  ^i 
of  them  together  may  not  be  concluAiw 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Nonetheless  I  h^' 
lieve  strongly  that  a  sound  reply  should 
be  made  to  the  Cassandras  whose  dlrp 
prophesies  are  based  upon  a  superficial 
analysis  of  scattered  readings. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  th*. 
strongest  possible  answer  to  those  who 
would  bury  the  program  can  be  found  in 
the  continuing  and  accelerating  pace  S 
small  business  investment  company  ac 
tivity.  Those  small  business  investment 
companies  which  have  been  in  the  pro 
gram  the  longest  are.  by  and  large,  those 
who  are  most  convinced  of  its  essential 
soundness.  Both  of  the  first  two  U- 
censees  have  greatly  increased  their  injl 
tial  capital — and  both  are  now  seekinE 
additional  funds.  These  are  only  two 
examples.  Forty-eight  of  the  more  than 
six  hundred  small  business  investment 
companies  have  been  able  to  sell  their 
stock  to  the  public;  an  additional  77  have 
increased  their  capacity  to  invest  in 
small  businesses  by  raising  extra  capi- 
tal privately.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
1961  amendments  to  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act,  46  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  have  raised  their  pri- 
vate capitalization  and  have  asked  Small 
Business  Administration  to  purchase 
subordinated  debentures. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  unanswerable 
evidence— this  show  of  faith  in  the  pro- 
gram backed  by  private  dollars  commit- 
ted by  individuals  who  have  actually 
owned  and  managed  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  for  a  period  of  time. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  program  is  shaky 
I  doubt  very  much  that  these  practical 
businessmen-investors  would  choose 
small  business  investment  companies 
over  all  the  alternate  forms  of  invest- 
ment opportunities. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  more 
dollars  are  being  invested  in  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies,  I  would  cite 
proof  that  more  dollars  are  being  in- 
vested in  small  businesses  by  the  present 
small  business  investment  companies. 
SBA  reports  show  that  over  $200  million 
had  been  loaned  to  or  invested  in  small 
businesses  by  March  31,  1962.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  $79,500,000  of  1  year 
earlier  and  the  $152,200,000  figure  re- 
ported on  September  30,  1961.  Thus,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  managers  of  the 
small  business  investment  companies  are 
not  sitting  on  their  hands  content  with 
investing  their  idle  funds  in  Govern- 
ment bonds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
available  evidence  indicates  that  the  pace 
of  placing  small  business  investment 
company  dollars  to  woi'k  for  small  busi- 
ness films  has  accelerated  in  the  weeks 
since  March  31. 

Therefore,  two  concrete  proofs  can  be 
demonstrated:  first,  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  are  raising  more 
dollars,  and,  second,  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  are  investing  more 
dollars  in  eligible  business  enterprises. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  feature  of 
the  entire  small  business  investment 
company  operation  is  the  appraisal  of  the 
present  and  potential  value  of  a  small 
business.  This  is  true  at  the  time  the 
business  applies  for  financial  assistance; 
it  remains  true  after  the  firms  receive 
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anall  business  investment  company  help, 
ptor  that  reason,  my  next  point  is  not 
capable  of  definite  proof. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  on  the  strength 
ol  the  study  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  on  the  basis  of  other 
independent  analyses,  that  the  small 
business  investment  companies  have 
made  sound  investments.  Although 
there  have  been  a  few  well -publicized 
losses,  the  bulk  of  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  portfolios  appear 
sound.  The  public  companies  list  their 
investments  in  their  annual  reix)rts  and 
it  appeals  that  most  of  their  client  com- 
panies have  made  progress  with  the  help 
of  small  business  investment  company 
funds  and  show  promise  of  further  sub- 
stantial growth. 

In  addition,  our  committee  heard  from 
the  presidents  of  many  small  business 
Investment  companies  during  our  field 
hearings  last  spring.  All  of  them  testi- 
fied that  they  felt  that  most  of  their 
investments  were  working  out  and  that 
they  expected  some  of  them  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally successful.  This,  of  course. 
is  the  pattern  we  expected,  for  no  one 
ever  believed  that  every  small  business 
would  suddenly  become  a  Ford  Motor  Co. 
or  an  IBM  as  soon  as  it  received  small 
business  investment  company  funds. 

The  printed  record  of  the  committee's 
hearings  is  replete  with  case  studies 
showing  the  value  of  small  business  in- 
vestment company  financing  to  dozens  of 
individual  small  firms. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  a  third  strong 
plank  underpinning  the  small  business 
investment  company  program;  namely, 
the  worth  of  the  small  businesses  to 
whom  the  investment  companies  have 
advanced  funds. 

A  fourth  factor  of  stiength  is  the 
growing  rapport  between  the  industry 
and  its  regtilator,  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Congress  has  directed 
the  SBA  to  license  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  and  to  regulate  their 
operations.  Naturally,  during  the  early 
months  of  the  program,  there  were  mis- 
understandings and  areas  of  friction,  as 
both  the  operators  and  the  regulators 
tried  to  learn  how  to  make  this  new  ma- 
chine work.  Now.  after  4  years,  much  of 
the  pioneering  and  the  educating  has 
taken  place  and  the  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  now  realize  that 
they  must  operate  completely  within  the 
framework  of  an  industry  affected  with 
a  public  interest,  while  the  Investment 
Division  of  SBA  has  learned  that  small 
btisiness  investment  companies  are  es- 
sential elements  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  must  make  a  profit — or 
at  least,  have  the  chance  to  make  a 
profit^-if  they  are  to  survive.  The 
ground  rules  have  been  established: 
many  of  those  who  had  no  concept  of 
how  the  small  business  investment  com- 
panies should  operate  are  gone;  and  the 
SBA  and  the  industry  are  working  close- 
ly together  on  all  remaining  problems. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times,  I  am  confident  that  this  program 
will  continue  to  succeed.  It  must  if  the 
capital  requirements  of  the  American 
independent  businessman  are  to  be  met. 
The  surface  has  only  been  scratched; 
small  business  has  legitimate  need  for 


hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  for  capital.  In  1957.  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  estimated  the  equity 
needs  of  small  business  to  be  about  $550 
million  annually.  The  program  now  has 
sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  Just  1 
year's  minimum  requirement.  There- 
fore, there  will  have  to  be  a  fivefold  in- 
crease merely  to  fulfill  the  1957  estimate. 

As  the  business  and  financing  com- 
munity become  better  acquainted  with 
the  small  business  investment  company 
program;  as  the  Congress  continues  to 
support  its  legitimate  requirements 
through  passage  of  legislation  such  as  I 
have  proposed  today;  as  the  SBA  works 
in  close  harmony  with  the  industry, 
existing  and  future  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  will  continue  to 
grow  and  to  prosper. 

And  through  the  assistance  they  re- 
ceive from  small  business  investment 
companies,  tens  of  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent small  businesses  will  be  able  to 
make  their  individual  contributions  to  a 
vigorous,  competitive,  and  growing 
American  economy. 

Exhibit   1 
S.  297 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerix'a  in  Congress  assembled,  That  aectlon 
165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deduction  for  losses)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  <1)  fks  subsection 
(Jt,  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(I)    Small    Business    In\-estment    Com- 

P.'LNIES. — 

■■(  1 )  Reserve  for  lossfs  on  cebtain  invest- 
ments.— In  the  case  of  a  small  business 
Investment  company  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  there 
shall  be  allowed.  In  lieu  of  any  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  loss  sustained 
on  any  investment  described  In  section 
1243(a)(1),  a  deduction  for  a  reasonable 
addition  to  a  reserve  for  losses  on  such  invest- 
ments. 

"(2)  Amount  or  ADDmoN  to  besekve. — The 
reasonable  addition  to  a  reserve  for  losses 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  the  amount 
determined  by  the  taxpayer  as  the  reason- 
able addition  for  such  year;  except  that  the 
amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  its  taxable  income  for 
the  taxable  year,  computed  without  regard 
to  this  section,  or 

'■(B)  the  amount  by  which  20  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  Investments  described  in 
section  1243(81  (!>.  at  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  which  this  fectlon 
applies,  exceeds  its  reserve  for  losses  on  such 
Investments  at  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year." 

Sec  2,  (a I  Section  166  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for 
bad  debts)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (g)  as  subsection  (h),  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (fi  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(g)  Small  BfsiNtss  Investment  Com- 
panies— In  the  case  of  a  small  business 
investment  company  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  the 
reasonable  addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts 
under  subsection  (c)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  the  amount 
determined  by  the  taxpayer  as  the  reasonable 
addition  for  such  year:  except  that  the 
amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer  under 
this  subsection  sh.Tll  not  be  greater  than  the 
lesser  of — 


"(1)  the  amount  of  its  taxable  income  for 
the  taxable  year,  computed  vlttkout  regard 
to  this  section  or. 

"(2)  the  amount  by  which  20  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  loans  to  small  business 
concerns,  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  which  this  eecUon  applies, 
exceeds  Its  reserves  for  bad  debte  at  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year." 

Sec.  3.  Section  532(b)  of  the  Internal  Re\  - 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemptions 
from  accumulated  earnings  tax)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
p.iragraph   ( 2 ) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (31  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

■.  or":  and 

(31  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  a  small  business  investment  company 
operating  under  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  542(c)  (11)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
exception  of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies from  definition  of  personal  holding 
company)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany which  Is  licensed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  and 
which  Is  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of 
providing  funds  to  small  business  concerns 
under  that  Act  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  thereto.  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  if  any  shareholder  of 
the  small  business  investment  company 
owning,  directly  or  Indirectly  (including,  In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  ownership  by  the 
members  of  his  family  as  defined  In  section 
544(a)(2)),  10  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  such  small  business  invest- 
ment company  owns  at  any  time  during  the 
taxable  year,  UlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy  (Includ- 
ing, in  the  case  of  an  individual,  ownership 
by  the  members  of  his  family  as  defined  in 
section  644(a)(2)),  a  10  percent  or  more 
proprietary  Interest  in  a  small  business  con- 
cern to  which  funds  are  provided  by  the  small 
business  investment  company  or  10  percent 
or  more  In  the  value  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  such  concern.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  a  shareholder  of  a  small 
business  Investment  company  shall  not  be 
considered  as  owning  any  proprietary  inter- 
est in  or  stock  of  a  small  business  concern 
solely  by  reason  of  his  ownership  directly  or 
indirectly  of  stock  of  such  small  business 
Investment  company. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  851(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  general 
rule  for  definition  of  regulated  Investment 
company)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  which,  at  all  times  during  the  tax- 
able year,  is  a  small  business  Investment 
company  operating  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (whether  or  not 
registered  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended ) ." 

(b)  Section  851(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  limitations  on  definition  of  regulated  In- 
vestment company)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Paragraph  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  corporation  which  is  a  small  business 
investment  company  op>erating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
whether  or  not  such  company  is  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1243  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964   (relating  to  losses  of 
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unsll    business    investment    companies)     is 
amended  to  reed  as  follows: 

"S»c.  1343.  Loss  or  Small  Businzss  Invist- 

MKMT  Ck»CPAKT. 

"(a)  Oeneeal  Rttlx. — ^In  the  ease  of  a 
small  business  Investment  company  operat- 
ing under  the  Small  Biislness  Investment 
Act  of  1068,  If— 

"(1)  a  loss  is  on  equity  securities  (includ- 
ing stock  received  pursuant  to  an  option  or 
conversion  or  exchange  privilege)  acquired 
pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Small  Biosl- 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
and  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  prescribed 
under  such  section,  and 

"  (2)  such  loss  would  (but  for  this  section ) 
be  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  cap- 
ital asset,  then  such  loss  shall  be  treated  as 
a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
which  is  not  a  capital  asset. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Determining 
Amount  or  Loss  on  Stock. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  loss  (if  any)  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change by  small  business  investment  com- 
pany of  stock  acquired  by  such  company 
pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
and  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  prescribed 
under  such  section  ( including  stock  received 
pursuant  to  an  option  or  conversion  or  ex- 
change privilege),  the  basis  of  such  stock 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  dis- 
tribution received  by  such  company  with  re- 
spect to  such  stock  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  such  distribution  is  made  by 
the  distributing  corporation  out  of  Its  earn- 
ings and  profits  acciimulated  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  of  such  stock  by 
such  company. 

"(c)  DzriNmoN  of  'Equity  Securities'. — 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'equity  seciu-ities'  means — 

"(1)   Stock  of  any  class  or  type;  or 
"(2)   Convertible     debentures    which     are 
convertible  into  stock  of  Incorporated  small 
business  concerns;   or 

"(3)  Any  right  or  warrant  issued  and/ or 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
any  stock,  convertible  debenture,  or  debt  in- 
strument under  section  305  of  the  Small 
Biislness  Investment  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  which  right  or  warrant  provides 
the  holder  thereof  with  an  option  to  pur- 
chase a  specified  maximum  number  of  shares 
of  stock  of  the  issuer;  or 

"(4)    Any  combination  of  the  foregoing" 

Sec.  7.  Section  1371(a)(2)   of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltion 

of  small  business  corporation )  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

"(2)  have  as  a  shareholder  a  person  (other 
than  an  estate  or  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  operating  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958)  who  is  not 
an  individual;". 

Sbc.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  a  of  thU  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  March  31,  1962.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1958.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  June  11,  i960.  Except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Analysis  of  Bill  (S.  297) 
This   bill    amends   the   Internal    Revenue 
Code  with  respect  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment   of    small    business    investment    com- 
panies, as  follows : 

Section    1    and   section   2:    These   sections 
provide  for  the  establishment  by  small  busi- 


ness investment  companies  of  reserves  for 
losses  and  bad  debts,  and  wUl  allow  a  small 
business  investment  company  to  deduct  rea- 
sonable additions  to  these  reserves.  The 
amount  of  such  reserves  is  limited  to  20 
percent  of  the  small  business  Investment 
company's  total  Investments  or  loans,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Section  3;  This  section  will  exempt  small 
business  Investment  companies  from  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  tax  Imposed  by  section 
531  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  4:  This  section  wUl  clarify  sec- 
tion 542(c)  (11),  which  excepts  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  personal  holding  company,  and 
will  bring  the  self -dealing  qualification  con- 
tained in  that  section  in  line  with  the  SBA 
regulation  prohibiting  telf-deallng.  Under 
the  present  law,  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  is  not  considered  a  personal 
holding  company  unless  a  shareholder  of 
the  small  business  investment  company  owns 
a  5  percent  or  more  proprietary  Interest  in 
a  small  concern  to  which  the  small  business 
Investment  company  has  provided  funds.  In 
applying  this  section,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  maintains  that  stock  acquired 
by  the  small  business  Investment  company 
in  a  small  concern  must  be  attributed  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company.  In  proportion  to  their 
respective  stockholdings  in  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  one  of  such  sharehold- 
ers owns  as  much  as  5  percent  of  the  small 
concern.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would  avoid 
this  interpretation  by  IR6  by  providing  that 
a  shareholder  of  the  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  shall  not  be  deemed  to  own 
the  stock  of  a  small  concern  solely  by  rea- 
sons of  his  ownership  of  stock  In  the  small 
business  Investment  company. 

In  addition,  this  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  loss  of  exempt  status  In  a  case 
of  self -dealing  only  where  the  common  share- 
holder owns  a  10  percent  Interest  In  the 
small  business  Investment  company  (as  con- 
trasted with  present  law  applying  to  any 
shareholder)  and  also  owns  10  percent  of 
the  small  concern  (as  contrasted  with  the 
present  5  percent).  These  are  the  percent- 
ages presently  contained  in  SBA  regulations 
prohibiting  self -dealing. 

Section  5:  This  section  will  allow  all  small 
business  investment  companies  to  qualify  as 
regulated  investment  companies,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  pass  through  Income  to  their 
shareholders.  This  privilege  Is  presently 
afforded  publicly  owned  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  which  have  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  The  section  will  also  make  Inapplica- 
ble to  small  business  investment  companies 
the  portfolio  and  Income  restrictions  pro- 
vided by  subsections  (2).  (3)  and  (4)  of 
section  851  (b I  of  the  code.  This  Is  made 
necessary  by  the  unique  nature  of  small 
business  investment  companies  and  their  in- 
vestments. 

.^  Section  6:  This  section  will  allow  losses  on 
any  equity  securities  to  be  deducted  against 
ordinary  Income.  This  treatment  of  small 
business  investment  company  losses  was 
limited  in  the  original  act  to  losses  suffered 
on  convertible  debentures,  since,  at  that 
time,  the  convertible  debenfure  was  the  only 
type  of  equity  security  authorized  to  be 
used  by  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany. The  act  has  since  been  amended  U) 
permit  the  use  of  other  forms  of  equity 
securities,  and  section  6  of  the  bill  will  bring 
the  tax  laws  In  line  with  the  act.  as  amended 
A  special  rule  is  Included  in  the  blU  which 
is  applicable  to  losses  on  stock  This  rule 
Will  prevent  a  small  business  Investment 
company  from  recovering  the  amount  of  its 
investment  in  a  small  concern  through  tax- 
free  dividends  paid  by  the  small  concern 
out  of  earnings  and  proiits  iccumulated  prior 
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to  acquisition  of  the  stock  by  the  axamii  i^ 
ness  investment  company,  and  thw^ft^**' 
celve    a    full    deduction    from    ordinarf  !*" 
come  in  the  event  of  a  loss  from  thT^i.*" 
the  stock.  "'  «»e  •»!•  ot 

Section  7:  This  section  will  permit  a  ».  ., 
corporation  to  qualify  under  subchaoS^ 
of  the  code  to  be  taxed  as  a  partnershln^ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  corrxwH 
has  a  small  business  investment  con^T* 
as  a  shareholder.  ^ompaay 

SecUon  8:  Except  where  otherwise  DrovJM^ 
in  the  bill,  the  amendments  made  by  thlxf? 
will  apply   to   taxable  years  endlnw  or, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bj 

Exhibit  2 
S.  298 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou± 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thu 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Buslnes.^ 
vestment  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  aectinr 
302(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment /S* 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$4001)0? 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000  000"\m 
by  striking  out  "three  years"  and  insertin. 
In  lieu  thereof  "seven  years".  ^ 

Sec  3.  Section  303(b)   of  the  Small  Buil 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amendefl  ta 
read  as  follows; 

"(b)   To    encourage     the    formation    tat 
growth   of  small   business  Investment  com 
panles.     the    Administration    is    authorlad 
(but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessarr 
funds  are  not  available  to  the  company  in. 
volved    from   private   sources   on   reason»bl« 
terms)    to    lend    funds    to    such    compani« 
either  directly  or  by  loans  made  or  effected 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lemiint 
Institutions   through   agreements   to  partic- 
ipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  (standbyj 
basis.    Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  rach 
rate  and  contain  such  other  terms  as  thj 
Administration  may  fix,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  restrictions  and  llmitatlOM 
"  ( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  the  Administrt- 
tion's  share  of  loans  made  and  outstanding 
under  this  subsection   (b)    to  any  one  com- 
pany at  any  one  time  (Including  direct  loam 
the    Administration's   share   of    loans  nude 
hereunder  pursuant   to  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate  on   an   Immediate  basis,   and  com- 
mitments to  lend  directly  or  on  an  immedl- 
ate  participation  basis,  but  excluding  louu 
made  hereunder  pursuant  to  agreements  to 
participate   on   a   deferred    (standby)    buij 
and    any   obligations    acquired   pursuant  to 
such  deferred  participation  (standby)  agree- 
ments) shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
50   per   centum   of   the   paid-in    capital  and 
surplus    of    such    company    or    $4,000,000, 
whichever  Is  less.    The  total  amount  of  tlM 
Administration's  share  of  all  loans  made  and 
outstanding    under    this    subsection    (b)   to 
any  one   company  at  any  one  time.  Includ- 
ing loans  made  hereunder  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments     to      participate      on      a      deferred 
(standby)     basis    and    any    obligations   ac- 
quired pursuant  to  such  deferred  participa- 
tion (standby)   agreements,  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  paid-in  capital  and 
surplus     of    such     company     or     $8,000,000. 
whichever  Is  less. 

"(2)  All  loans  made  under  this  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  of  such  sound  value  as  reason- 
ably to  a.ssure  repayment." 

Sec.  4.  Section  306  of  the  Small  Business 
In-.estment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  306.  Without  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  aggregate  amount  of  ob- 
ligations and  securities  acquired  and  for 
which  commitments  may  be  issued  by  any 
small  business  investment  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  single 
enterprise  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
small  business  investment  company  author- 
ized by  this  Act." 
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Analysis  or  Bill  (S.  298) 
Section   1:    The   act   will   be   cited   as  the 
•small    Business    Investment    Act    Amend- 
ments of  1963." 

Section  2;  This  section  will  increase  the 
amount  of  subordinated  debentures  of  a 
small  business  Investment  company,  which 
SBA  is  authorized  to  purchase  under  section 
302(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  from  $400,000  to  $1  million. 
These  funds  will  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able by  SBA  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  the 
formation  aiid  growth  of  small  business  In- 
vestment companies,  and  will  continue  to  be 
provided  on  a  dollar-for -dollar  matching 
basis  with  the  private  capital  and  surplus  of 
the  small  business  Investment  company. 
The  present  law  requiring  that  such  funds 
not  be  provided  by  SBA  if  they  are  available 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms 
would  remain  in  effect. 

The  section  will  also  increase  from  3  years 
to  7  years  the  time  after  licensing  within 
which  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany may  sell  Its  sul>ordlnated  debentures  to 
SBA  under  section  302(a). 

Section  3:  This  section  will  expand  the 
lending  authority  which  SBA  now  has  un- 
der section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act.  Under  the  present  law.  SBA 
may  lend  funds  to  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  (so  long  as  such  funds  are 
not  available  from  private  sources  on  rea- 
sonable terms)  through  the  purchase  of 
their  Interest -bearing  obligations.  The  total 
amount  which  may  t>e  loaned  and  outstand- 
ing to  any  one  company  at  any  one  time 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of 
the  company  or  $4  million,  whichever  Is 
less,  and  such  loans  must  be  of  such  sound 
value  as  to  reasonably  assure  repayment. 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  extension  of  private 
credit  to  small  business  investment  com- 
panies, and  to  encourage  and  promote  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  private  credit  facilities 
by  small  business  Investment  companies,  it 
IS  proposed  by  section  3  of  the  bill  to  ex- 
pand this  lending  authority,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Administration  will  be  authorized 
to  make  loans  under  section  303(b)  either 
directly  or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  lending  Institutions  through  agree- 
ments  to  participate  on  an  Immediate  or  a 
deferred  basis.  Such  loans  will  continue 
to  bear  Interest  at  rates  fixed  by  the  SBA 
and  must  be  of  such  sound  value  as  to 
reasonably  assure  repayment. 

3.  Exclude  loans  made  In  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  a  deferred 
(Standby)  basis  from  the  loan  limit  provided 
in  the  present  law,  i.e..  50  percent  of  capital 
and  surplus  of  $4  million,  whichever  Is  less. 
By  so  doing,  small  business  investment  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  obtain  loans  which 
exceed  the  present  limit  from  private  lending 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  an  SBA  agree- 
ment to  take  over  the  loan  whenever  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  private  institutions. 
This  section  of  the  bill  provides,  however, 
that  the  total  SBA  share  of  all  loans  to  any 
one  company.  Including  those  made  on  such 
a  standby  basis,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
company  or  $8  million,  whichever  Is  less. 

Although  present  law  contains  no  prohibi- 
tion against  loans  by  SBA  under  section 
303(b)  in  participation  with  others,  either 
on  an  Immediate  or  a  deferred  basis,  it  is 
felt  that  granting  specific  authority  for  the 
making  of  such  loans  is  advisable.  At 
present.  SBA  has  a  program  under  which 
deferred  (standby)  participation  loans  are 
made  under  section  303(b)  of  the  act.  The 
existing  program  works  in  thU  way:  When  a 
licensee  applies  for  a  direct  loan  from  SBA 
under  section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  SBA  will  not  issue  Its  com- 
mitment to  purchase  the  licensee's  obllga- 
Uons  unless  the  latter  certifies  as  to  Its  in- 


ablUty  to  obUln  the  needed  funds  from 
private  sources  alone,  as  well  as  Its  Inability 
to  obtain  such  funds  from  private  sotorces 
under  the  standby  program.  If  a  private 
financial  institution  Is  wlUlng  to  provide  the 
licensee  with  the  loan  funds  under  an  SBA 
standby  arrangement.  SBA  thereupon  proc- 
esses the  loan  application  of  the  licensee, 
including  the  obtaining  of  executed  loan 
documenu  and  related  Instruments,  In  the 
same  manner  and  under  substantially  the 
same  terms  as  when  SBA  Issues  a  loan  com- 
mitment t.o  a  licensee  and  purchases  the 
obllgatidn  of  the  licensee  directly.  However 
where  the  sUndby  arrangement  Is  Involved, 
the  SBA  commitment  to  the  licensee  indi- 
cates that  either  SBA  or  the  private  source 
will  disburse  the  loan  funds  and  will  hold 
the  note.  Simultaneously  with  the  issuance 
by  SBA  of  a  loan  commitment  to  a  licensee 
under  the  standby  program,  SBA  and  the 
private  lending  source  (ordlnarllv  a  bank) 
execute  an  agreement  under  which 

(a)  SBA  assigns  to  bank  the  executed  note 
of  the  licensee  and  bank  assumes  the  obliga- 
tion under  the  SBA  loan  commitment  to  dis- 
burse funds  to  the  licensee  under  the  note, 
but  only  when  so  directed  by  SBA 

(b)  Bank  may  reassign  the  note  to  SBA 
at  any  time  and  SBA  will  thereupon  pay 
bank  the  outstanding  principal  under  the 
note  Recoveries  of  unpaid  Interest  by  SBA 
are  prorated  between  SBA   and   bank. 

(C)  SBA  may  at  any  time  require  bank 
to  reassign  the  note  upon  payment  to  bank 
by  SBA  of  the  outstanding  principal  there- 
under. If  at  the  time  SBA  ever  exercises  its 
right  of  reassignment,  there  Is  no  default 
under  the  note  In  principal  or  Interest,  SBA 
will  pay  bank,  in  addition  to  outstanding 
principal,  any  accrued  Interest  under  the 
note. 

(d)  The  commencement  of  bankruptcy  or 
similar  proceedings  Involving  the  llcensee- 
iKjrrower  effectuates  an  automatic  reassign- 
ment of  the  note  from  bank  to  SBA  and  the 
obligation  of  SBA  to  pay  bank  outstanding 
principal. 

(e)  Bank  pays  SBA  a  service  and  commit- 
ment charge  of  1  percent  per  annum  upon 
outstanding  principal  under  the  note  while 
held  by  bank. 

In  providing  specific  statutory  authority  to 
make  deferred  participation  loans.  It  is  not 
Intended  to  require  SBA,  In  the  exercise  of 
that  authority,  to  follow  the  exact  pro- 
cedures which  are  presently  In  use.  How- 
ever, it  Is  intended  to  ratify  and  approve 
those  procedures,  and  It  Is  expected  that  the 
expanded  authority  granted  by  section  3  of 
the  bill  will  be  administered  in  a  way  very 
similar  to  the  present  SBA  standby  program. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  does  not  fix  a  percentage 
limitation  upon  SBAs  share  of  a  loan  made 
under  section  303(b)  on  an  immediate  par- 
ticipation basis.  This  matter  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  agency.  In  the  case  of  de- 
ferred participation  agreements.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  SBA  be  authorized  to  cover  the 
entire  amount  of  a  loan  by  Ite  agreement  to 
participate  on  a  deferred  basts.  Both  im- 
mediate participations  and  deferred  par- 
ticipations are.  of  course,  subject  to  the 
limitations  specifically  provided  in  the  bill. 

Section  4:  This  section  will  repeal  the 
dollar  limitation  upxon  the  amount  of  funds 
which  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany may  provide  to  a  single  small  business 
concern.  Presently,  section  306  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  provides  that  the 
amount  of  such  funds  shall  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  combined  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  small  business  Investment  company, 
or  $500,000,  whichever  is  less.  To  assure  suf- 
ficient diversity  of  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company's  portfolio,  the  present 
20-percent  limitation  will  remain  In  effect. 
Reliance  would  be  placed  upon  the  SBA  size- 
standard    regulations    to    assure   that   small 


business  Investment  company  funds  are 
provided  only  to  concerns  which  have  tradi- 
tionally been  classified  by  these  regulations 
as    "small.  ' 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  1391  OF 
TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  VENUE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  1391  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  venue 
generally. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  make  statu- 
tory the  decision  of  the  minority  in  Ol- 
berding  v.  Illijiois  Central  Railroad  Co 
346  U.S.  338,  74  S.  Ct.  83.  In  that  case 
an  Illinois  corporation  brought  an  action 
against  residents  of  Indiana  in  a  district 
court  in  Kentucky  for  damages  arising 
out  of  an  automobile  accident  which  oc- 
curred in  Kentucky.  Defendants  plead- 
ed improper  venue.  This  plea  was  over- 
ruled by  the  district  court  and  its 
judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  201  F.  ?d 
582.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed.  Mr. 
Justice  Reed  and  Mr.  Justice  Minton 
dissenting. 

Until  the  decision  in  the  Olberdins 
case,  the  Federal  courts  had  held  that 
a  nonresident  by  using  the  highways  of 
a  State,  appointed,  by  implication  of  law. 
the  motor  vehicle  commissioner  of  that 
State  upon  whom  process  could  be  served 
and  hence  the  action  could  be  brought 
in  the  State  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose  and  service  had  upon  the  motor 
vehicle  commissioner.  But  the  court  in 
the  Olberding  case  held  that  the  ap- 
pointment by  implication  of  law  is  not 
equivalent  to  an  actual  appointment  and 
that  the  rules  in  the  cases  holding  that 
the  actual  appointment  of  a  statutor\- 
agent  is  consent  to  venue,  do  not  apply 
where  the  appointment  is  by  implication 
of  law  under  the  Nonresident  Motoris: 
Act.  Mr.  Justices  Reed  and  Minton  dis- 
sented upon  the  ground  that  they  saw 
no  difference  between  the  signing  of  a 
paper  upon  which  consent  is  based  and 
the  use  of  the  State  highways  in  drlv- 
ing  a  motor  car  over  them  from  which 
consent  is  implied. 

Since  the  Olberding  case,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  bring  actions  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  a  State  where  the  catise  of 
action  arose  unless  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  resided  in  that  State.  The 
result  is  that  if  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania, 
traveling  through  Virginia,  collides  with 
a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania citizen  must  go  to  North  Carolina 
if  he  wants  to  sue  in  the  Federal  court. 
Of  course,  he  could  file  an  action  in  the 
State  court  under  a  State  statute  provid- 
ing for  venue  where  the  cause  of  action 
arises,  and  serve  the  defendant  under 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Act,  but  if  he  prefers, 
as  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  to  sue  in 
the  Federal  court,  and  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  supply  the  venue. 

The  Federal  venue  statute  was  enacted 
many,  many  years  ago,  during  horse  and 
buggy  days,  and  it  was  not  as  important 
then  to  lay  venue  where  the  cause  of 
action  ai'ose.  Now,  however,  we  have  a 
mobile  population  that  travels  from 
State   to   State,   often   crossing   several 
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states,  as  it  moves,  and  it  is  important 
to  provide  for  venue  where  the  cause  of 
action  arises. 

Last  year,  during  the  87th  Congress, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee considered  8. 701,  a  bin  to  add  two 
new  subsections  to  the  Federal  venue 
statute.  One  of  the  proposed  sections 
in  that  bill  was  eliminated  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  the  groimd  that 
the  other  section  provided  adequate 
relief.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
contains  only  the  remaining  paragraph 
of  that  bill  which  simply  provides : 

A  civil  action  on  a  tort  claim  may  be 
brought  In  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
act  or  omission  complained  of  occurred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDia^.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  299)  to  amend  section  1391 
of  Utle  2S  of  the  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  venue  generally,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SALE  OP  CER- 
TAIN CADMIUM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  sale,  without  regard  to  the 
6 -month  waiting  period  prescribed,  of 
cadmium  proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  itf)proprlately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  304)  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  cadmium  proposed 
to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mu-ler,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  two  million  pounds 
of  cadmium  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile. Such  disposition  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act,  relating  to  dispositions  on  the 
basis  of  a  revised  determination  pursuant 
to  section  a  of  said  Act.  to  the  effect  that 
no  such  disposition  shall  be  made  until  six 
mcmtbs  after  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  tranamliwlon  to  the  Congress  and 
to  ttM  Armed  Services  Committees  thereof 
of  a  notice  of  the  proposed  disposition. 


ANSLEY  WILCOX  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits]  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in  Buffalo  as 
a  national  historic  site.  It  is  important 
that  this  nationally  know  house  where 


Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  <rf- 
Qce  B8  President  of  these  United  States 
on  September  14,  1901,  following  the  as- 
sassination of  President  McKlnley  be 
rescued  from  the  demolition  teams  who 
would  destroy  it. 

Not  only  should  this  house  be  pre- 
served as  one  of  the  only  four  sites  out- 
side of  Washington  where  the  Presiden- 
tial oath  has  been  administered;  it 
should  be  preserved  to  ever  remind  us 
of  the  issuing  in  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  our  country  at  home  and 
abroad  by  a  great  American.  Such 
phrases  as  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick:  you  will  go  far"  have  become  im- 
mortalized in  the  American  vocabulary 
as  his  image  has  been  engraved  on  the 
pages  of  American  history.  It  would  be 
tragic  indeed  if  the  American  pe<H>le 
were  deprived  of  a  shrine  where  they 
could  pay  homage  to  a  significant  era 
in  their  history  and  to  a  President  who 
"seemed  to  incarnate  the  soul  of  Amer- 
ica.' 

Not  only  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  but 
also  numerous  State  and  national  or- 
ganizations are  supporting  the  move- 
ment to  save  the  Wilcox  House.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
recommended  the  preservation  of  the 
Wilcox  House  as  a  most  valuable  example 
of  postcolonial  architecture.  Support 
has  been  pledged  by  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation for  State  and  Local  History, 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  May- 
flower Society,  the  Daughters  of  Amer- 
ican Colonists,  the  Society  of  New  Eng- 
land Women,  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames,  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  His- 
torical Society.  I  urge  Congress  to  take 
action  to  make  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House 
in  Buffalo  a  national  historic  site  along 
the  lines  of  this  bill  which  my  colleague 
[Mr.  JavitsJ  and  I  are  today  introducing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropi lately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  317)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  the  real 
property  known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
House  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating 
'for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits •,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  the  real  property 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  known 
as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House,  which  real  prop- 
erty Is  of  national  historic  slgniflcance  as 
the  place  in  which  Theodore  Rix>sevelt  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States  on  September  14,  1901,  following  the 
assassination  of  President  William  McKlnley, 
The  Secretary  snail  maintain  and  preserve 
such  property  as  a  national  hl.storic  site  for 
the  inspiration  and  benefit  cf  the  i>*Kiple  of 
the  United  States, 
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Sec,  2,     The  real  property  referred  tr.  . 
th*  first  secUon  of  this  Act  I.  mSIl,!? 
larly  described   as  foUows:  J^rucu- 

All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  sltuat*  ... 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  county  of  Erie  st«t! 
New  York,  and  beginning  at  a  point  hTth' 
east  Une  of  Delaware  Avenue  dUtant  nn 
feet  southerly  from  the  southerly  llnenf  j.i: 
of  Catharine  Marie  Richmond.  recordJ^ 
Erie  County  clerk's  office  In  liber  247  of  dLJf 
at  page  167;  running  thence  easterlv  a  ^7* 
tance  of  110  feet;  ^  *  *"•- 

Running  thence  southerly  a  distance  . 
60  feet  to  a  point  in  the  north  line^^ 
of  Morris  Michael,  recorded  In  Erie  Cou^ 
clerk  8  office  In  liber  531  of  deeds  at  paw^' 
running  thence  easterly  and  along  UiTnnrTj; 
Une  of  land  of  the  said  Morris  MlcW?^ 
feet  more  or  less,  and  conUnulng  easterW  T 
a  line  extended  from  the  land  of  iiL^ 
Michael  a  further  distance  of  174  feet  Tnnl. 
or  less  to  the  westerly  Une  of  Franklin  S^tST 
running  thence  northerly  along  the  wta^i' 
line  of  Franklin  Street  110  feet;  nmS2 
thence  westerly  134  feet;  running  th^ 
northerly  and  parallel  with  Pranklhi  Stoaet 
59.51  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  distant^ 
feet  more  or  less  easterly  from  the  southeJt 
corner  of  lands  of  Amelia  Stevenson  m 
corded  in  Erie  County  clerk's  office  m  'utL 
669  at  page  299: 

Running  thence  westerly  40  feet  to  th» 
southeast  corner  of  lands  of  the  said  Ameul 
Stevenson  and  continuing  westerly  In  a  ^ 
along  the  south  line  of  the  land  of  Catharine 
Marie  Richmond  a  further  distance  of  i?! 
feet  more  or  less  to  the  easterly  line  of  Deia 
ware  Avenue:  running  thence  southerly  aUiac 
the  easterly  line  of  Delaware  Avenue  110  feet 
to  the  place  of  begliuiing. 

And  being  subject  to  an  easement  as  con- 
tained  In  a  lease  agreement  dated  January  ( 
1969,  between  the  landlord  and  the  Llhmr 
Bank  of  Buffalo  covering  a  driveway  raniD 
and  automobile  parking  privileges,  together 
with  the  right  of  Ingress  and  egress  to  Dels 
ware  Avenue  and  Franklin  Street,  as  con- 
tained  in  said  lease. 


ADMISSION  TO  PRACTICE  BE- 
FORE FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
HrxtskaI  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  inference,  a  bill  to  permit 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  or  Federal  court  to  practice 
before  administrative  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  318)  to  provide  that  each 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  or  of  a  Federal  court  shall  be 
entitled  to  practice  before  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  United  States,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hkuska>,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  identical  to  S.  1409  of  the  87th 
Congress,  which  I  introduced  in  March 
of  1961  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska]  and  myself  and 
the  late  Senator  Bridges.  The  remarks 
I  made  upon  its  introduction  in  the  last 
Congress  are  still  pertinent,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Attorneys  wishing  to  practice  before  many 
Federal    agencies   are   often   confronted  with 
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formidable  obstacles.  The  agencies"  rules 
vary  widely  and  make  It  extremely  difficult 
for  an  attorney  from  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  appear  and  present  matters. 
In  the  case  of  nonlawyers,  additional  re- 
auirements.  quallflcatlons.  and  investigations 
niay  be  justified.  However,  this  would  not 
gppear  to  be  appropriate  for  an  attorney  who 
must  show  evidence  of  his  good  moral  char- 
acter and  educational  requisites,  and  pass 
a  rigorous  examination  to  be  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  his  home  State.  Upon  admission 
to  the  bar,  the  attorney  is  subject  to  con- 
tinued surveillance  by  the  bench,  fellow 
members  of  the  bar.  and  the  public  with 
whom  he  must  deal . 

After  consulting  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Administrative  Procedure  in  the 
VS.  Department  of  Justice,  I  find  that  only 
nine  departments  and  other  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Government  require  an  at- 
torney to  file  an  application  for  admission 
to  practice.  Thirty-one  other  administrative 
agencies  do  not  require  an  attorney  to  follow 
gucb  a  procedure  for  admission  to  practice, 
which  raises  a  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  formal  admission  procedures  really 
are  necessary  or  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
public. 

Some  proponents  of  formal  admission  re- 
quirements to  practice  before  Federal  agen- 
cies state  that  this  Is  a  method  to  Insure 
proper  discipline  among  members  of  the  bar 
engaged  In  matters  before  these  agencies. 
It  may  be  that  disciplinary  actions,  where 
necessary,  are  more  appropriately  and  prop- 
erly effected  by  the  bar  to  which  an  attorney 
is  admitted.  However,  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  bill  which  would  preclude  agencies  from 
disciplining  an  attorney  or  any  other  person 
who  practices  before  them. 

The  Hoover  Conunlssion  stated  that  at 
least  »300,000  a  year  could  be  saved  by  the 
Treasiu7  Department  alone  by  eliminating 
some  of  Its  formal  procedures  for  admission 
of  attorneys.  The  admission  of  attorneys  to 
practice  In  other  agencies  may  not  be  as 
costly.  However,  the  staff  work  and  corre- 
spondence required  to  process  formal  ap- 
plicaUons  certainly  Is  substantial. 

Uniform  rules  for  admission  to  practice 
before  Federal  agencies  are  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  helping  to  clear  the  mazse  of 
complex  and  often  unnecessary  r\iles  or  pro- 
cedures that  have  developed  within  otir  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  Department  of  Justice 
in  conducting  its  study  of  this  problem  has 
recommended  that  the  agencies  drop  the  for- 
mal admission  requirements  and  adopt  a 
uniform  rule  making  anyone  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  highest  court  of  any 
State  eligible  to  practice  before  them. 

Since  this  recommendation  was  made,  I 
am  Informed  by  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Procedure  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
only  two  Federal  agencies  have  seen  fit  to 
adopt  the  proposal.  My  proposal  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  woiild  be 
mandatory  for  all  agencies  and  departments 
except  the  Patent  Office.  The  Patent  Office 
Is  excepted  because  of  the  very  technical  na- 
tuit  of  the  practice  before  this  Agency. 

When  it  Is  considered  that  In  many  cases 
It  Is  easier  to  be  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States 
than  it  Is  for  an  attorney  to  be  recognised 
by  Federal  administrative  agencies,  the  need 
lor  this  bill  becomes  apparent.  It  is  abcurd 
to  bar  from  practice  before  a  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agency  attorneys  who  are  con- 
sidered qualified  to  present  cases  before  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  or  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  Is  as  great  today 
M  it  was  in  past  years.  There  are  still 
dqwrtments  and  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  require  an  attorney  to  fol- 


low formal  admission  procedures  before 
he  is  permitted  to  appear  in  behalf  of  a 
client.    This  is  as  unfair  to  the  client  as 
well  as  the  attorney.    Litigants  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  administrative  proc- 
esses, many  of  them  involuntarily  in  the 
sense  that   the  proceeding  is  initiated 
against  them  by  the  agency,  have  a  right 
to  be  represented  by  attorneys  of  their 
own  choosing.  Where  these  lawyers,  who 
are  members  of  the  bar  in  good  standing 
in  their  own  State  or  of  the  bar  of  a  Fed- 
eral court,  are  not  also  admitted  to  prac- 
tice  before   the   particular   agency   in- 
volved, the  burden  of  compliance  with 
formal  agency  procedures  may  well  dis- 
suade them  from  making  an  appearance 
and  require  referral  of  the  matter  to 
attorneys  already  admitted.    Or,  in  some 
cases,   particularly   where  the  adminis- 
trative process  is  set  in  motion  on  short 
notice,  the  time  factor  is  relevant,  and 
an  attorney  retained  by  a  client  may  sud- 
denly discover  his  inability  to  appear  at 
the  time  required.    It  may  be  easy  for 
some  to  say  that  these  burdens  are  not 
really  difiBcult  to  overcome ;  most  lawyers 
are  used  to  filing  papers,  and  a  couple 
more  will  not  make  much  difference  to 
them.   But,  Mr.  President,  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  obstacles  are  insuper- 
able or  easily  hurdled;   the  question  is 
whether  the  obstacles  should  be  there  in 
the  first  place.     In  my  judgment,  they 
are  totally  unnecessary  and  should  be 
cleared  away  by   the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.    The  growth  of  the 
administrative  process  has  been  rapid, 
the  proliferation  of  formal  proceedings 
before  nonjudicial  bodies  has  been  a  de- 
velopment   largely    of    the    past    half 
century  and  shows  little  sign  of  abating 
in  the  future.     We  have  already  reached 
the  point  that  Federal  agencies  play  a 
central  role  not  only  in  larger  economic 
life  of  the  country  but  also  in  the  lives  of 
citizens  as  individuals.   Before  this  proc- 
ess goes  any  further,  we  ought  to  take 
care  of  procedural  obstructions  that  past 
experience  has  demonstrated  serve  no 
useful  purp>ose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
person  who  Is  a  member  In  good  standing  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  covu-t  of  a  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  entitled  to 
practice  before  any  department,  botu-d.  bu- 
reau, or  administrative  agency  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  Patent  Office,  without 
the  neceaslty  of  making  application  there- 
for or  of  showing  any  other  quallficaUons, 


REVISION  OP  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  to  pre- 
vent corrupt  practices  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  Is  identical  in  every  respect 
to  S.  2426,  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  15,   1961.     Unfortu- 


nately, S.  2426  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  time  for 
passage  during  the  87th  Congress. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  enactment  of 
a  great  many  desirable  and  necessary 
improvements  in  the  existing  law.  No 
significant  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  or  the  Hatch 
PohUcal  AcUvities  Act  since  1925  and 
1939,  respectively.  Continuing  studies 
and  hearings  conducted  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  and  various 
citizens'  groups  throughout  the  country 
demonstrate  clearly  the  deficiencies  and 
the  obsolescence  of  the  existing  law.  It 
is  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  cost  of 
conducting  political  campaigns  has  risen 
astronomically  since  1925  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  methods  of  campaigning 
have  changed  completely  in  the  past  30 
years. 

The  advent  of  television  and  the  broad 
use  of  other  communications  media  have 
not  only  brought  great  innovations  to 
the  field  of  political  campaigning,  along 
with  an  awareness  of  the  vastly  increased 
costs,  but  also  those  communications 
have  brought  about  a  greater  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  for  public  disclosure  of 
the  raising  and  distribution  of  political 
funds. 

While  the  existing  law  requires  poUti- 
cal  committees  and  candidates  to  file 
reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  no  provision  for  making  such 
information  available  throughout  the 
country.  Interested  citizens,  therefore, 
have  difficulty  in  determining  the  sources 
of  campaign  finances  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  funds  are  expended. 

This  bill  would  require  copies  of  finan- 
cial reports  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  State  where  the  candidate 
lives  or  where  the  principal  office  of  the 
political  committee  is  located.  Thus,  in 
any  given  State,  the  citizens  thereof 
would  have  ready  access  to  information 
on  political  funds  and,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, could  obtain  copies  of  reports  on 
file  with  the  secretary. 

In  recognition  of  present-day  costs  of 
campaigning,  his  bill  would  permit  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  to 
spend,  in  his  campaign  for  election,  the 
sum  of  $50,000  or  an  amount  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  multiplying  20  cents  by  the  first 
million  votes  cast  or  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  the  last  general  election,  plus 
10  cents  times  the  excess  of  all  such  votes 
cast  or  of  such  persons  registered.  For 
example,  in  a  State  of  small  population, 
like  Alaska,  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
could  spend  $50,000  whereas  in  a  heavily 
populated  State,  such  as  Illinois,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1960  returns,  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  could  spend  approximately 
$563,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including  a 
Resident  Commissioner,  could  spend  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  $12,500  or  a 
larger  amoimt,  under  this  formula,  if  the 
population  of  his  representative  district 
is  large. 

Also,  while  the  existing  law  limits  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  subjecting  them  to  the 
ceilings  imposed  on  expenditures  by  State 
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law,  this  bUl  would  supersede  State  law 
where  State  limitations  conflicted  with 
its  provisions. 

It  has  been  recognised  by  all  pohtical 
parties  ttiat  the  existing  limitation  on 
national  oommlttees  of  $3  million  of 
contributions  or  expenditures  is  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  ol  present- 
day  campaigning,  particularly  in  presi- 
dential election  years.  This  limitation 
has  caused  the  organization  of  niunerous 
national  committees,  in  order  to  raise  and 
spend  lawfully  the  necessary  campaign 
funds,  to  bring  to  the  people  in  all  50 


Federal  ofBce  or  attempting  to  influence 
Federal  elections  in  a  given  State. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  were,  as  I 
stated  previously,  incorporated  in  identi- 
cal language  in  S.  2426.  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year,  after  having  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  and 
its  parent  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. The  action  of  those  com- 
mittees and  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate itself,  indicates  a  realization  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  good 


January  i^ 


This  proposed  legislation  was  fa».^^ 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  dunT' 
the  87th  Congress  and  was  favoraSfS* 
ported  by  the  Senate  CommlttJ  « 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  hote  tk!I 
bill  can  be  reported  to  the  full  SenS/-! 
an  early  date  for  its  consideration 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  hin 
r^lrred.    '"^"'""'^     ^''^     ^PProprUtS; 

The  bill  <s.  330)  to  amend  chapter  i^ 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  to  ^.T 
vide   that   after  the  expiration  of  thi 
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candidates  and  the  parties.  This  bill 
therefore,  would  permit  national  com 
mittees  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  up  to  an  amount  ascer- 
tained by  multiplying  20  cents  by  the 
highest  number  of  voters  casting  votes 
for  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dential elector  in  any  one  of  the  last 
three  elections  for  that  office.  On  the 
basis  of  the  vote  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  presidential  elector  in  1960.  each  na- 
tional committee  would  be  permitted  to 
raise  and  expend  almost  $14  million. 

The  flexible  formula  thus  established 
governing  national  committees  would 
permit  greater  amounts  to  be  raised  and 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of 
the  population  and  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  establishing  many  ancillary 
fiukdraising  committees. 

The  bill  would  impose  more  specific 
duties  on  the  candidates  and  the  treasur- 
ers of  political  committees,  requiring 
them  to  file  detailed  reports  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  including  transfers  of 
money  to  or  from  other  political  c(xxmiit- 
tees.  The  niunber  of  reports  required 
of  a  political  committee,  while  more  de- 
tailed in  content,  would  be  fewer.  Ex- 
isting law  requires  six  reports  during 
an  election  year  from  political  commit- 
tees, whereas  the  bill  would  require  only 
four  reports  during  an  election  year. 

This  bill  would  impose  duties  on  the 
Cleiic  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
States  to  receive  and  preserve  financial 
reports  and  statements  for  a  period  of  6 
years.     They  would  be  required  also  to 
make  such  reports  available  for  public 
in^iecticm  within  24  hours  of  their  re- 
ceipt during  regular  office  hours  and  to 
permit  copying  of  any  report  at  the  ex- 
pense ot  the  person  requesting  the  copy. 
Hearinss  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Pririleges  and  Elections  have  always  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  modernization 
of  Federal  election  laws  in  consideration 
of  the  latest  methods  of  campaigning 
and  the  costs  of  such  campaigns,  but  on 
an  equal  level  of  importance,  stress  has 
been  placed  on  the  need  for  full  dis- 
closiuY  on  all  levels  of  campaign  financ- 
ing.    This  bill  recognizes  the  need  for 
higher  ceilings  on  contributioxis  and  ex- 
t>enditures  and  at  the  same  time  imposes 
a    definite    obligation    upon   candidates 
and  political  committees  to  disclose  the 
sources  of  their  campaign  finances  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are  spent. 
The  provision  calling  for  copies  of  reports 
to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  State 
will  enable  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  every  comer  of  the  Nation  to  be  fully 
apprised  of  the  political  funds  of  candi- 
dates and  p<*tical  committees  seeking 


orderly  procedures  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns in  the  United  States. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be  given 
early  consideration  in  committee  and 
then  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  bill  to  lie  held  at  the  desk 
for  3  days  for  additional  sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropi lately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  bill  (S.  329  >  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


under  the  war  orphans'  educationaJtr 
sistance  program  shall  be  by  State  an" 
proving  agencies,  introduced  by  i£- 
Yarborough.  was  received,  read  twice  bv 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committ*!. 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


CONTINUANCE  OP  APPROVAL  AU- 
THORITY OF  STATE  APPROVING 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict 
veterans'  education  and  training  pro- 
gram, approval  of  courses  under  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram shall  be  by  State  approving  agen- 
cies. In  brief,  the  legislation  would  con- 
tinue the  existing  system  of  approvals 
by  State  approving  agencies  for  the  war 
orphans'  program  beyond  the  end  of  the 
Korean  program  on  January  31,  1965. 
and  for  so  long  as  war  orphans"  educa- 
tional assistance  continues. 

State  approval  agencies  currently  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  approval  of 
courses  of  education  and  training  under 
the  war  orphans'  educational  program. 
This  responsibility  arises  by  reason  of 
section  1735(b)  of  title  38,  providing 
that  courses  of  education  approved  un- 
der the  Korean  QI  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered approved  for  the  purpose  of  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance.  Sec- 
tion 1735'c>  of  title  38  provides  that, 
after  the  termination  of  the  Korean  GI 
bill,  the  Administrator  of  Veteians'  Af- 
faiis  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ap- 
proval of  any  courses  for  the  purpc.ce 
of  the  war  orphans'  program 

To  preclude  this  revci-sion  cf  approv.i! 
authority  to  the  Administrator,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  State  approval  agencies 
to  continue  the  approval  of  courses  un- 
der the  war  orphans'  protjram  beyond 
the  end  of  the  Korean  GI  prot^ram.  and 
for  so  long  as  war  orphan.s'  educational 
assistance  continues. 


EXTENSION  FOR  5  YEARS  THE  PRo 
GRAM   OP   HOSPITAL   AND  MEDI 
CAL      CARE     FOR      SERVICE-CON 
NECTED  DISABLED  VETERANS  OP 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mi".  President 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bxli 
Morse,  Burdick,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pell,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may  contract  for  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  of  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

Tills  bill  is  identical  to  a  measure 
which  I  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
introduced  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
BTth  Congress,  and  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  bill  had 
strong  support  among  the  naUonal  vet- 
erans organizations  and  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  they  will  continue  to 
support  this  proposed  legislation  during 
its  consideration  in  this  Congress. 

This  bill  would  extend  for  5  years  tlie 
program  originally  established  in  IMS, 
and  which  will  terminate  on  June  3o! 
1963,  unless  extension  legislation  is  en- 
acted. 

The  program  was  originally  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  in  Its  post- 
war recovery  and  of  fulfilling  our  obliga- 
tions to  members  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth Army  and  guerrilla  forces 
who  served  with  our  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Two  basic  forms  of  assistance  would 
be  extended  by  the  bill; 

First,  the  grant-in-aid  program,  whicli 
reimburses  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  its  expenditures  regarding  hos- 
pital care  for  service-connected  d'sabled 
veterans:  and 

Second,  the  program  of  outpatient 
care  for  such  veterans,  which  is  managed 
directly  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Although  existing  law  authorized  pro- 
gram expenditures  up  to  $2  million  in 
anj-  fiscal  year,  this  bill  fixes  a  ceiling  of 
$500,000  for  each  fiscal  year  during  the 
extended  5 -year  period.  This  celling  is 
being  lowered,  because  the  number  of 
veterans  has  decreased  over  the  yean 
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and  there  has  been  a  gradual  lessening  of 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Goverimient  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  hospitalization  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  331)  to  amend  section  632 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  contract  for 
the  hospital  and  medical  care  of  certain 
veterans  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough 
ifor  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
public  Welfare. 


\xMENDMENT  OF  COLORADO  RIVER 
*   STORAGE     PROJECT     ACT     WITH 
RESPECT     TO      PROTECTION      OF 
NATIONAL     PARKS     AND     MONU- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  1956. 
when  the  Congress  passed  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Storage  Act,  a  provision 
was  written  in  at  the  last  moment  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  two  small  dams  to  "protect" — 
and  I  use  the  word  "protect "  in  quotes — 
the  great  Rainbow  Natural  Bridge  in 
Utah  from  the  encroaching  waters  of 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  Glen  Can- 
yon storage  dam  on  the  Colorado  River. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
move from  the  act  the  requirement 
placed  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct  these  dams.  My  bill  de- 
letes from  the  statutes  all  language  re- 
lating to  this  matter. 

I  first  took  the  position  that  the  dams 
were  not  necessary  shortly  after  I  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1959.  I  have  held 
consistently  to  this  position,  appearing 
before  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  each  session 
to  request  that  no  funds  be  appropriated 
to  construct  the  dams.  For  3  successive 
years  now  the  Interior  appropriations 
bills  have  t>een  reported  from  committee 
and  passed  witliout  such  funds.  I  am 
confident  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  certainly 
of  the  appropriations  committees  where 
the  story  is  fully  known,  are  wholly  con- 
vinced that  to  spend  the  $25  million  re- 
quired to  build  the  two  dams,  or  even  the 
millions  required  to  build  any  of  the  sug- 
gested alternative  dams,  would  be  to 
waste  the  money  completely. 
No  dam — no  barrier — is  necessary  to 
protect"  the  arch  of  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  In  the  national  monument  of  that 
name  from  the  backed-up  waters  of 
Lake  Powell.  On-the-ground  inspec- 
tions by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
by  others,  including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  himself,  have  established  that 
the  water,  at  its  highest  point,  would  be 
well  below  the  columns  of  the  arch,  and 
would  not  endanger  them.  In  the  long 
controversy  about  the  dams,  this  fact  has 
not  been  disputed.  There  has  never  been 
-— ^ny  question  of  danger  to  the  great  arch 
from  the  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  any  protective  dam,  or  combination 
of  protective  dams,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully built,  would  scar  the  primitive 
beauty   of   the  bridge   and    its   setting. 
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Certainly,  the  dismption  to  the  glorious 
spectacle  would  be  greater  from  a  dam 
than  from  a  stream  backing  up  under 
the  arch,  following  the  natural  contours 
of  the  land. 

And,  certainly,  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted that  a  stream  of  water  into  this 
dry  and  arid  land,  aside  from  being  very 
desirable  in  itself,  would  make  the  area 
more  accessible.  At  the  present  time. 
Rainbow  Bridge  can  be  seen  only  after 
a  long  overland  hike,  but  were  there 
water  under  it.  and  boats  could  sail  close 
to  it.  this  unique  and  colorful  arch  could 
be  seen  by  thousands  who  probably 
would  not  otherwise  have  this  thrill. 

As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  I  feel 
that  the  issue  of  the  protective  dams 
at  Rainbow  Bridge  has  been  settled. 
The  refusal  of  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate money  for  a  dam,  or  dams,  in  three 
successive  sessions,  indicates  that  opin- 
ions have  jelled,  and  that  the  money  is 
not  going  to  be  appropriated. 

Also,  time  has  run  out  when  the  dams 
could  be  constructed.  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  is  to  be  closed  sometime  this  month, 
and  Lake  Powell  will  start  filling  with 
the  spring  rains.  Depending  on  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  the  flows  could  back 
up  into  the  vicinity  of  the  arch  anytime 
within  the  next  year.  There  is  no 
money  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  appropria- 
tions, and  fiscal  1964  would  be  too  late. 

But  there  still  remains  in  the  Upp)er 
Colorado  River  Storage  Act  the  language 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
build  the  protective  dams.  This  he  ob- 
viously cannot  do  if  the  Congress  fails 
to  appropriate  any  money  for  the  dams. 
Since  the  Congress  has  made  its  wishes 
in  the  matter  abundantly  clear,  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  to  build 
the  dams  should  be  removed  from  the 
law.  This  is  what  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  do,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  enacted  this  session. 

In  this  time  of  crisis — in  these  days 
when  the  cost  of  our  defense  and  secu- 
rity is  mounting  to  such  astronomical 
heights — there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
wasting  $25  million;  nor  any  excuse  to 
damage  the  scenic  area  of  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument. 

The  'VriCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  333)  to  amend  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  national  parks 
and  monuments  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  CITY  OP  HENDERSON.  NEV. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
public  lands  to  the  city  of  Henderson, 
Nev.  One  of  the  difflculties  facing  the 
cities  in  my  State  is  that  they  are  gen- 
erally surrounded  by  public  domain  and. 
therefore,  cannot  follow  the  ordinary 
procedure  for  growth,  that  is,  annexa- 
tion. 

Henderson  is  located  in  southern  Ne- 
vada which  is  the  most  rapidly  growing 


portion  of  the  State;  and  the  State,  in- 
cidentally, is  growing  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  any 
other.  It  is  imi>erative.  therefore,  that 
the  city  be  given  opportunity  to  expand 
in  order  that  adequate  planning  can  be 
devised. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1  joins 
me  in  introducing  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  346)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  city 
of  Henderson.  Nev..  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cannon  tfor  himself  and  Mr.  Bible,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CREATION    OF    A    STANDING    COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  jvmior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  to  amend  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  to  create  a 
standing  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  President,  numerous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  create  a  standing  Veterans 
Committee  in  the  Senate  ever  since  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  While  such 
a  standing  committee  was  deleted  from 
the  1946  legislation  as  a  measure  of  com- 
promise made  during  the  Senate  debate, 
the  original  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  provided  for  a  standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  held  hearings  on  this  im- 
portamt  matter  during  the  month  of 
June  1959,  and  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee. The  recommendation  was  not 
passed  by  the  full  committee. 

The  major  veterans'  organizations 
have  lent  tiieir  support  to  the  creation 
of  this  committee.  This  resolution  is 
identical  to  Senate  Resolution  134  which 
I  submitted  during  the  87th  Congress. 
On  that  resolution  32  Senators  joined  me 
as  cosponsors.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
with  that  in  mind  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  lie  on  the  desk 
for  3  days  In  order  that  Senators  who 
wish  may  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  48)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  parstgraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2>  Striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph  (1)   of  ■ectloti  (1);  and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  (1>  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  following  ivew  parmgraph.: 

"iq»  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
coiibiit  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
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shaU  be  referred  aU  proposed  legislation, 
nwMagea,  petitloiu,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  aubjecte: 

"1.  Veterans'  measiires,  generally. 

"3.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Conunlttee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences;  and  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  Item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

8«c.  4.  The  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  during  the  Bfith  Congress  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  in  cosponsorlng  this  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  86th  Congress,  Senator  Cannon 
and  I  were  cochairmen  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Rules  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  to  determine 
whether  there  was  a  genuine  need  for 
such  a  committee. 

Now,  as  my  colleagues  realize,  veterans' 
legislation  in  the  Seriate  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Hnance.  It  is  not  intended  as  criticism 
of  either  committee  to  say  that  this 
arbitrary  division  of  legislation  is  inef- 
ficient and  unreasonable.  Our  study 
reveals  four  distinct  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

First,  nearly  half  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  recognized  the  need 
for  a  veterans'  committee  by  cosponsor- 
ing  resolutions  for  this  purpose. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  provision  was 
specifically  made  for  a  veterans'  commit- 
tee in  the  1946  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion. Although  generally  cutting  down 
the  number  of  congressional  committees 
the  act  recognized  the  real  need  for  a 
group  with  clear  jurisdiction  and  com- 
petence in  this  area. 

Third,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Finance  Committee  should  retain  juris- 
diction because  the  authorization  of 
veterans'   benefits   may  create   revenue 


problems.  If  this  argument  were  fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  conclusion  we  could 
abolish  virtually  every  committee  and  let 
the  Finance  Committee  handle  eveiT- 
thing. 

Fourth,  there  are  approximately  22 
million  veterans  in  the  United  States 
today.  Their  problems  and  the  laws 
dealing  with  them  are  complex  and 
specialized.  A  single  committee  in  this 
area  would  be  in  the  best  position  to 
develop  staff  and  resources  to  judge 
veterans'  needs  fully  and  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  now 
veterans  did  not  hesitate  when  they  were 
called  to  serve  their  country  in  its  time 
of  need.  They  honored  their  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
Surely,  in  simple  justice  to  their  needs 
and  to  a  more  efficient  handling  of  vet- 
erans' problems,  the  creation  of  a  Senate 
Veterans'  Committee  would  be  a  step 
forward.  I  strongly  support  this  reso- 
lution and  urge  the  Rules  Committee  to 
act  favorably  upon  the  recommendations 
made  by  Senator  Cannon  and  myself  in 
1959,  as  incorporated  in  this  resolution 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  remarks 


WATER  RESEARCH  AND  NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14  I  introduced  S.  2.  a  bill  to 
establish  water  resources  research  cen- 
ters at  land-grant  colleges  and  State  uni- 
versities, to  stimulate  water  research  at 
other  colleges,  universities,  and  centers 
of  competence,  and  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  naUonal  program  of  water  re- 
search, and  S.  4,  a  biU  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System 
for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  these  bills  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclNTYRE]  be  listed  as  an 
additional  cospKjnsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT    ACT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14. 1963,  the  names  of 
Senators  Jackson,  Anderson,  and  Hartke 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1 »  to  authoriae  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Coi-ps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and 
employment  for  young  men  and  to  ad- 
vance   the    conservation,    development 
and  management  of  natural   resources 
and  recreational  areas;  and  to  authorize 
local  area  youth  employment  programs 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators"  on  January  14 
1963. 


Jdmiary  jg 

of  Senators  Case.  Young  of  Ohio  m 
Cooper.    Long    of    Missouri    McCAWnl!!' 
and  HUMPHREY  were  added  ks  addl^!!,' 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  7)   to  am^" 
title  Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  S^ 
facihtate  the  conservation  of  land  f 
open  space,  and  for  other  purpoee,  , 
troduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  NewJ»^ 
'  for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on  i^ 
uary  14.  1963.  "nJtn. 


THE  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  POTTN 
DATION— ADDITIONAL  COSPON 
SORS   OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  th^ 
Senate  of  January  14.  1963,  the  name! 
of  Senators  Bayh,  Symington  and  Y« 
BOROUGH  were  added  as  additional  « 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  171)  to  incorw" 
rate  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Poundatiori' 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  <for  him' 
self  and  other  Senators )  on  Januarvu" 
1963.  '  " 


COMMISSION  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION  —  ADDinONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14.  1963.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Keating  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  177)  to  ertab- 
lish  a  Commission  on  Congressional  Re- 
organization, and  for  other  purposes 
introduced  by  Mr.  Case  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  on  January  14,  1963. 


COMMISSION  ON  OBSCENE  MA- 
TERIALS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS  OF    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14,  1963.  the  names 
of  Senators  Holland,  Keating,  Simpson 
Thurmond,  and  Tower  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  180» 
creating  a  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuNDT  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors* on  January  14,  1963. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ORGANIZATION  OP 
CONGRESS  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14,  1963,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bayh  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
<S.  Con.  Res.  1)  establishing  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  submitted  by  Mr.  Clakk  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators )  on  January 
14,  1963. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1961,  TO  FACILITATB  CONSERVA- 
TION OF  LAND  FOR  OPEN  SPACE- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14,  1963,  the  names 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcow, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Hon.  Ouido 
Colonna,  Acting  Secretary  General  of  NATO, 
at  Paris  meeting  of  NATO  Parllamentariaos: 
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article  from  Klklzia  Xnter-Mouutain,  mdns, 
«rVa  Monday,  D*o«nb«r  17,  1961,  roportlag 
^Biai0aU  by  flenator  lUiraoLra  ra— rrttng 
^^I^^OnaponsibUlttM  oT  mMnber  nattona. 


THE  DOCKWORKERS'  STRDSS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  stated  on 
January  16  that  the  dock  strike  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  gulf  coast  Is  "doing 
Intolerable  injury  to  the  national  wel- 
fare" and  is  "disrupting  vital  free-world 
coBunerce."  The  impact  of  this  strike 
has  already  been  felt  by  businessmen 
and  workers  In  Ohio,  as  evidenced  by 
communications  which  I  am  receiving 
both  by  telegram  and  by  mall. 

In  ^te  of  the  President's  statement 
concerning  the  "intolerable  injury  to  the 
national  welfare,"  neither  he  nor  any 
existing  public  agency  is  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Thus,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Longshoremen's 
Union,  through  its  network  of  operations 
and  reciprocal  services  rendered  by  other 
unions,  has  paralyzed  the  shipping  facil- 
ities sailing  on  the  high  seas  along  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
International  commerce  is  at  a  stand- 
still. The  Government  is  unable  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Can  we  tolerate  power  of  that  type, 
possessed  by  a  union,  resulting  in  dam- 
age to  the  economy  of  the  country  and 
creating  "intolerable  injury  to  the  na- 
tional welfare"? 

It  Is  hard  to  believe,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  the  small  segment  of  our  economy 
represented  by  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  is  able  to  exercise  a  [>ower  greater 
than  that  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  now  capable  of  being 
exercised  by  the  people.  Yet  it  is  true; 
the  Longshoremen's  Union  is  a  govern- 
ment within  the  Government.  It  has 
made  the  decision  that  no  ships  shall 
sail  upon  the  high  seas ;  yet  nothing  can 
be  done  about  it. 

So  we  have  an  empire  within  an  em- 
pire. This  union,  engaged  in  work  con- 
nected with  transportation,  is  the  em- 
pire within  our  society;  and,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  under  present  law  we  must 
concede  that  it  is  all  powerful. 

The  power  to  substantially  and,  if  so 
detemxined,  to  completely  destroy  the 
transportation  facilities  of  our  country 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the 
hands  of  anyone.  Excessive  power  makes 
tyrants  out  of  persons  possessed  Initi- 
ally of  the  most  compassionate  attitudes ; 
by  power  bad  men  are  made  worse;  by 
power,  good  men  frequently  become  bad. 
When  allowed  to  be  exercised  without 
restraint,  power  is  taken  away  from  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  is  vested  in  a  few. 
I  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Acton: 

All  power  corrupts,  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely. 

In  this  work  stoppage  by  concerted 
action,  the  unions  have  set  up  a  wall 
against  the  Importation  and  exportaticm 
of  any  goods  affecting  our  welfare  and 
the  economy.  It  has  done  so  through  a 
monopolistic  control  of  the  dock*  on 
the  east  and  the  gulf  coasts,  achieved 
through  the  working  arrangements  of 
the  different  unions  and  through  mo- 


nopolistic control  impeding  the  free  flow 
of  trade. 

Under  the  laws,  the  business  manage- 
ments of  our  coimtry  are  comprehen- 
sively regulated.  These  law*  are 
intended  to  prevent  all  monopolistic 
practices  and  restraints  of  trade. 
Operators  of  businesses  have,  under  the 
laws  prohibiting  monopolies,  been  prose- 
cuted and  sent  to  Jail;  yet,  unions  con- 
nected with  transportation  are  suffered 
to  tie  up  the  country  by  monopolistic 
practices  and  restraints  of  trade  which 
the  antitrust  laws  prohibit  to  business. 

If  there  came  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
proposing  to  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  powers  now  possessed 
by  persons  in  charge  of  the  transporta- 
tion labor  unions,  I  would  vigorously 
oppose  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  both 
by  way  of  argument  and  by  way  of  vote. 
If,  by  some  extraordinary  circumstance 
a  similar  p>ower  were  sought  to  be  placed 
in  me.  either  as  a  citizen  or  a  Senator, 
I  would  vigorously  reject  it  as  being 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  my  cotmtry. 

The  President  has  declared  of  utmost 
importance  the  passage  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress  of  bills  dealing  with  tax 
reduction;  the  establishment  of  a  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps:  the  creation  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Force ;  the  financing 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  lawyers  to 
represent  indigent  prisoners  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  the  gift  of  Federal  moneys 
to  local  governments  owning  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  to  enable  them  to 
buy  buses  and  other  facilities  needed  for 
improved  transportation;  the  supply  of 
hospital  services  for  the  aged  under  the 
social-security  system;  and  a  number  of 
other  Federally  financed  services.  Each 
of  these  proposals  of  the  President  is 
worthy  of  careful  and  extensive  consid- 
eration. 

Of  equal,  and  probably  of  greater, 
importance  is  the  obligation,  not  only  of 
the  citizenry  but  also  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  inordinate  and  un- 
justified monopolistic  strangle  hold 
possessed  by  the  leaders  of  the  trans- 
portation unions  over  the  economic  life 
of  our  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  admin- 
istration will  support  the  McClellan  pro- 
posal, on  the  grounds  that  it  will  place 
corresponding  obligations  and  will  grant 
corresponding  rights  to  business  man- 
agement and  labor  unions,  alike. 

I  favor  the  placing  of  the  unions  deal- 
ing with  international,  national  and  do- 
mestic transportation  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  antitnist  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  my  belief 
that  justice  and  equality  of  treatment  re- 
quire that  those  who  own  the  trans- 
portation systems  and  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  labor  unions  connected 
with  those  systems  must  be  vested  with 
similar  responsibilities  and  rights,  imder 
law. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJIT.  Under  the  3- 
mlnute  limitation,  the  time  available 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Tbe  VICE  PRBSIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  nont; 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  mlnutee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  deapite 
these  weighty  considerations  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  might  have  hesitated  to 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkixaii].  8.  287,  If 
I  had  felt  that  it  was,  even  to  the  slight- 
est degree,  unnecessarily  crippling  to 
organized  labor,  and,  hence,  unfair  and 
inequitable.  But  even  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  the  bill  clearly  demonstrates  this 
not  to  be  so. 

This  measure  would  neither  destroy, 
nor  even  diminish,  the  right  or  the  abil- 
ity of  an  individual  labor  union  to  engage 
in  a  strike,  a  picket  line,  a  primary  boy- 
cott, or  any  of  the  other  activities  which 
are  necessary  if  labor  unions  are  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  any  effectiveness 
and  with  any  equality  of  strength  as  they 
confront  the  employers.  It  is  only  when 
two  or  more  labor  unions  con^tdne,  and, 
acting  in  concert,  engage  in  these  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  effect 
of,  substantially  restraining  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  in  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  property,  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  this  measure  would  OMne  into 
play.  The  essence  of  the  proscribed  of- 
fense lies  in  the  combination,  the  con- 
certed action.  In  the  absence  of  that 
factor,  this  Mil  would  do  nothing  to  out- 
law any  union  conduct  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

He  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time,  but  pertiaps  he  will  recall  that 
in  1950  I  introduced  a  bill  comparable  to 
the  antitrust  biU  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClkixan],  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
recall  that  I  introduced  that  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recall  that  last  year 
there  was  some  discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  not  the  present 
national  tieup  a  threat  to  our  national 
welfare,  and  perhaps  to  our  national 
security? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  certainly  is.  In 
my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  there 
should  never  be  granted  the  power  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  individual  or 
any  organization  to  paralyze  completely 
the  economy  of  the  country,  if  anyone  so 
desired. 

That  means  that  the  longshoremen's 
labor  union  is  more  powerful  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  more 
powerful  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject and  that  should  not  be. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  friend  to  the 
fact  that  in  my  own  home  county  of 
Rockbridge,  Va..  there  is  only  (me  large 
industry,  which  is  a  carpet  plant.  It  em- 
ployes 2,200  workers.  Those  workers  are 
about  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  because 
they  cannot  get  wool  tot  the  carpets. 
Can  the  Congress  now  do  anything  about 
it?  Can  the  President  now  do  anything 
about  it  to  keep  those  people  from  losing 
their  jobs? 
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lix.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing tbat  yesterday  one  of  the  Interna- 
tional airlines  was  called  on  the  tele- 
phone by  one  of  the  nations  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  airline  was  begged  to 
make  available  an  airlift  for  important 
necessities  of  life.  Tet  we  cannot  do 
anything  about  the  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  I  announce  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  recess  this 
afternoon  not  later  than  4:30.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that  when 
the  Senate  recesses  today,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


I  AM  THE  AMERICAN  SMALL  TOWN 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
20th  century  has  brought  about  many 
changes  in  oxu-  economy  and  shifts  in 
our  population.  Everyone  must  agree 
that  the  rural  population  is  shifting  rap- 
Idly  to  the  urban  centers.  This  shift  in 
population  is  also  having  its  effect  on 
the  small  towns  of  America. 

Rolla  dymer,  owner  of  the  El  Dorado 
Times  and  one  of  Kansas'  outstanding 
editorial  writers,  recently  wrote  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "I  Am  the  American  Small 
Town."  In  this  beautifully  written,  de- 
scriptive editorial,  Mr.  Clymer  stresses 
the  Important  part  that  the  small  town 
has  played  in  this  Nation.  His  conclud- 
ing sentence  reads: 

I  am  the  American  smaU  town — the  final 
freehold  of  American  liberties,  and  the  sleep- 
less guardian  of  America's  unrivaled  and  sur- 
passingly precious  way  of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  a  compact  cluster  of  people  and  their 
modest  homes,  set  down  along  the  banks  of 
some  placid  stream.  In  some  secluded  vale, 
or  perhaps  In  the  sheltering  shadows  of 
high  hUls. 

I  make  no  pretense  of  earthly  greatness. 
No  roaring  facilities  of  mankind  Intrude 
upon  my  pMremlses;  no  glittering  spires  or 
mln&rets  or  towers  dominate  my  lowly  sky- 
line. 

Yet  I  represent  a  happiness  and  a  repose 
such  as  is  rarely  found  In  these  latter  days 
of  turmoil  and  striving. 

Sturdy  hands  formed  my  outlines  In  the 
long  long  ago  when  the  world  was  young — 
and  when  an  empire  was  being  wrested  from 
the  virgin  wilderness.  I  am  the  product  of 
the  truehearted — Those  faithful,  valiant 
ones,  who  came  and  stayed,  who  planted  their 
banners  on  the  rolling  prairies,  and  estab- 
lished a  secure  homeland  for  their  kind. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  that  the  blood 
of  those  gallant  pioneers  runs  in  my  veins; 
that  the  lessons  they  taught  me  of  frugality, 
of  the  blessings  of  honest  toll,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  fair  dealing  have  not  departed  from 
me. 


I  rejoice  that  those  who  dwell  within  my 
narrow  boimdaries  find  serenity  In  nature's 
loveliness  about  them,  contentment  In  simple 
pleasxires,  and  strength  in  close  neighborlv 
ties. 

For  my  part,  I  endeavor  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  perspective  of  peact — ^far  removed 
from  the  clangor  of  worldly  marts  and  the 
bedlam  of  industrial  furnaces.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  trauiqulllty.  1  offer  them  the  op- 
portunity to  work  and  play  at  moderate 
pace,  and  to  find  sufficient  room  In  which 
their  souls  may  grow. 

Wayfarers  will  not  behold  my  name  em- 
blazoned In  dazzling  lights — yet  there  are 
those  scattered  in  far  places  who  remember 
me  tenderly — sometimes  with  tear  or  sigh. 
The  mapmakers  mark  me  with  a  single  dot 
upon  their  charts — but  to  some  who  wander 
in  the  desolation  of  human  Jungles,  I  bear 
the  magic  and  mystic  symbol  of  home. 

I  niunber  my  children  only  by  the  score, 
and  those  who  sojourn  In  the  canyons  of 
massed  centers  hold  me  In  slight  esteem. 
I  bear  no  grudge,  for  I  am  favored  with  such 
bounties  as  the  good  earth,  the  radiant  sky, 
the  free  and  vagrant  winds,  and  the  wldeness 
of  God's  out  of  doors.  Each  day  as  it  passes 
brings  me  new  vigor— new  Joy  in  plain  and 
wholesome  living. 

I  occupy  only  a  tiny  spot  In  the  firma- 
ment, yet  my  being  must  be  marked  for 
usefulness  in  the  "master  plan,"  else  there 
would  not  be  so  many  of  me. 

I  am  the  haven  of  the  freeborn,  the  habi- 
tation of  those  who  cherish  their  inde- 
pendence. I  have  learned  to  dwell  In 
harmony  with  my  neighbor.  Prom  me  flows 
a  force  which  exerts  a  mellowing  influence 
upon  the  lustiness  of  our  Nation,  and  con- 
tributes the  savor  of  tolerance  and  restraint 
to  the  distilled  essence  of   its  character. 

I  am  the  American  small  town — the  final 
freehold  of  American  liberties,  and  the  sleep- 
less guardian  of  America's  unrivaled  and 
surpassingly  precious   way   of   life. 


January  is 


PRESIDENT'S   STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Tuesday,  January  15,  issue  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "US.  Paradox" 
commenting  on  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tT.S.    Paxadox 

It  is  a  paradox  to  have  the  state  of  the 
Union  good  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  need 
major  changes  In  Federal  taxes.  Logically, 
if  the  Union  were  In  good  shape  there  would 
not  be  much  wrong  with  Federal  taxes  or, 
conversely,  if  Federal  income  taxes  are  so 
great  a  drag  on  the  economy  the  state  of 
the  Union  could  not  be  called  good. 

But  logic  and  politics  don't  mix.  It  Is 
pointless  to  fault  President  Kennedy's  state 
of  the  Union  message  because  he  says,  in 
effect,  that  things  are  good  and  need  cor- 
recting. The  explanation  for  how  this  can 
be  is  to  be  found  in  the  response  given  by 
the  man  who  wm  asked  how  his  wife  was: 
"Compared  to  what?"  The  state  of  the 
Union  is  good,  compared  to  what  It  was  In 
times  of  war  or  economic  recession.  At  the 
same  time.  Federal  income  tax  rates  are  un- 
deniably in  need  of  correction. 

President  Kennedy  spoke  of  much  more 
than  the  tax  problem  in  his  message — of 
the  trends  In  world  affairs  favoring  the  free, 
of  the  needs  In  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
and  civil  rights,  of  the  need  to  strengthen 
America   spiritually   as   well   as   materially. 


Nevertheless,   his   remarks   on   taze>  a 

nated  It  aU.  As  Mr.  Kennedy  saW.^' 
step  above  all  la  essential— the  enactei!^! 
this  year  of  a  subetentlal  reduction  an?^* 
vision  in  Federal  income  taxes." 

Of  course,  things  are  never  so  good  th.* 
they  can't  get  better:  it  is  always^oi^V 
for  things  to  get  worse,  and  things^  k 
good  only  relatively  speaking.  Cl^onlc  „« 
employment  persists.  The  cost-price  aa»^' 
keeps  getting  tighter.  Balance  of  para!^ 
remains  a  problem.  The  economic  do^^ 
rate  Is  too  close  to  being  stagnant        *'"""' 

The  culprit  In  all  this  is  clearly  an  oonr.. 
sive  income  tax  rate.  Small  wonder  St!!' 
that  interest  In  the  Presidents  me«^' 
should  center  on  his  tax  remarks.  EvenT 
these  remarks  are  only  preliminary  Vo. 
what  Congress— and  the  Nation— wUi  Z 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  Is  Mr.  Kennedy's  t« 
and  spending  programs  spelled  out 

The  President  Informed  Congress  that  h# 
will  propose  a  permanent  reduction  in  ta» 
rates  in  an  early  message.  He  sketched  th» 
features  In  his  message  Monday— a  $13.5  hn 
lion  tax  cut  over  3  years,  starting  with  s  m 
billion  reduction  this  year. 

Interest  will  be  Just  as  keen  in  the  Presl 
denfs  budget  message,  scheduled  to  be  d. 
llvered   to   Congress  Thursday.      Members  of 
Congress    in    command    of    tax    legislation- 
fellow  Democrats,  incidentally— are  leery  of 
tax  cuts  that  are  not  accompanied  by  sDenn 
Ing  cuts.  ^ 

Well  aware  of  this  attitude.  President  Ken 
nedy  held  out  a  promUe  of  a  budget  "which 
while  allowing  for  needed  rises  in  defense' 
space,  and  fixed  Interest  charges,  holds  total' 
expenditures  for  all  other  purposes  below 
this  year's  level." 

•  This  requires,"  he  said,  "the  reduction  or 
postponement  of  many  desirable  programs— 
the  absorption  of  a  large  part  of  last  year's 
Federal  pay  raise  through  personnel  and 
other  economies— the  termination  of  certain 
installations  and  projects — and  the  substitu- 
tion in  several  programs  of  private  for  public 
credit." 

Fate  of  the  tax  cut  proposal  \  .  be  de- 
termined largely  by  how  well  President  Ken- 
nedy keeps  his  promise  to  budget  domestic 
expenditures  below  this  year's  level  and  to 
postpone  so-called  desirable  programs. 
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END  OF  PIPELINE  SALES  TO  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  spoken  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Soviet  flood  of  oil  into  West- 
em  Europe  and  into  the  free  world.  Re- 
cently the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee conducted  hearings  on  the 
threat  to  our  national  security  posed  by 
the  so-called  Soviet  oil  offensive.  The 
Russians  have  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  expanding  their  oil  trade  by 
selling  outside  the  Communist  bloc,  at 
a  price  well  below  the  world  market 
figure. 

In  other  words,  they  charge  the  free 
world  about  half  what  they  charge  their 
own  satellites — Poland.  Hungary,  and  so 
forth— for  oil.  The  tactic  obviously  Is 
politically  motivated  in  that  it  forces 
the  smaller  underdeveloped  countries  to 
become  dependent  on  the  Soviet  as  a 
source  of  the  oil  because  they  sell  also 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  at  lower 
prices  than  they  sell  to  the  free  world, 
and  then  they  recoup  their  profits  from 
their  Communist  satellites. 

The  expansion  of  the  Russian  oil  in- 
dustry would  be  impossible  without  the 
cooperation  of  many  of  our  Western 


allies  who  supply  technological  infor- 
mation, tankers  and  pipeUne  in  return 

for  oil.  ^  ^^ 

Because  the  testunony  given  at  the 

subcommittee  hearings  presented  such 
a  shocking  picture.  I  was  both  surprised 
and  extremely  pleased  to  note  this  week 
that  both  the  German  and  the  Japanese 
Governments  have  announced  an  em- 
bargo on  oil  pipeline  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moscow  Radio  announced 
that  this  reversal  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  two  of  our  allies  was  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  and  NATO, 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  de- 
cision, Ambassador  Reischauer  was  sin- 
gled out  for  specific  mention  as  "the 
man  who  played  a  vital  role  in  inducing 
the  Japanese  Government  to  make  the 
decision." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  those  American  and  NATO 
ofQcials  who  were  instrumental  in 
achieving  this  curtailment,  and  to  as- 
sure the  German  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments that  they  have  taken  a  wise  course, 
one  that  will  significantly  contribute  to 
the  long-term  economic  strength  and 
security  of  the  free  world. 


THE  GREATER  ROLE  OF  ELEC- 
TRONICS IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MEDI- 
CAL RESEARCH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  greater  and 
greater  role  electronics  is  playing  in 
the  field  of  medical  research.  Although 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  establish  an 
efficient  and  comprehensible  liaison  be- 
tween these  two  areas,  we  are  making 
steady  progress  toward  lessening  the  gap. 
In  the  near  future,  electronic  devices 
and  computers  will  become  basic  and 
most  important  instioiments  as  our  ar- 
senal of  medical  knowledge  increases  and 
expands. 

Just  to  point  out  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  today  we  have  a  radio  pill, 
developed  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
the  New  York  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  and  the  Radio  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, which  as  it  passes  through  the  body 
transmits  the  condition  of  the  internal 
organs.  And  an  electronic  device  called 
the  pacemaker  is  in  the  process  of  being 
perfected  to  stimulate  and  regulate  the 
pumping  action  of  the  heart.  In  the 
future,  the  time  can  be  foreseen  when 
patients  subject  to  unexpected  attack — 
such  as  cardiac,  diabetic,  and  epileptic — 
can  carry  a  sensing  transmitter  which  in 
the  case  of  impending  attack  will  not 
only  alert  the  patient  himself  but  will 
also  transmit  a  message  to  a  central  con- 
trol board  along  with  the  code  number 
of  the  wearer  so  that  medical  aid  can 
be  sent. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  barely  begun 
to  tap  the  total  potential  of  electronics 
in  the  area  of  medical  research.  The 
vast  horizon  of  knowledge  and  discov- 
eries that  await  us  are  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Albert  Lasker 
Medical  Research  Awards  luncheon.  His 
excellent  address  is  a  revelation  of  medi- 
cal progress  and  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  Lasker  awards  program. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  Mr.  Sarnoff  s  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Meihcal  Research  and  Eljectbonics 
(Address  by  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards  luncheon, 
Sheraton-East  Hotel,  New  Tork  City,  No- 
vember 14, 19621 

This  luncheon  which  honors  two  distin- 
guished explorers  of  the  medical  frontier  is. 
in  a  true  sense,  a  tribute  to  a  vision.  It  Is  a 
vision  symtKJlized  by  these  miniature  replicas 
of  the  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace— a  vi- 
sion that  man  need  not  be  the  yielding 
victim  of  disease  and  pestilence,  disability 
and  untimely  death;  and  that  knowledge, 
properly  disseminated  and  deployed,  can  con- 
quer the  seemingly  unconquerable. 

Many  have  shared  such  an  ideal,  but  few 
have  ever  possessed  the  dedication  of  Albert 
and  Mary  Lasker  in  carrying  it  forward. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Albert 
Lasker  intimately  for  35  years.  To  all  of  us 
who  were  his  friends,  his  last  12  years  seemed 
to  have  been  his  happiest  and  most  com- 
pletely filled.  For.  during  these  years,  he 
found  in  Mary  Lasker  not  only  a  wife  and 
companion  but  a  partner  and  guide  In  bring- 
ing new  purpose  to  his  life  and  a  new  outlet- 
for  his  vast  capacity  to  serve  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Together  they  fought  the  good  fight  against 
apathy  and  indifference,  Ignorance,  and  fear. 
They  won  victory  upon  victory — for  the  con- 
cept of  government  research  support  of  med- 
icine, for  more  vigorous  foundation  effort, 
for  a  greater  public  awareness  of  health 
needs  and  opportunities.  Their  influence  ex- 
tended far  beyond  their  enormous  personal 
dedication,  and  it  continues  to  expand. 
Death  never  dissolved  their  partnership, 
for  the  good  fight  goes  on  under  Mary  Lasker, 
and  we  are  witness  to  that  fact  today. 

In  16  years,  the  Albert  Lasker  Awards  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  America's  Nobel 
Prize  for  basic  and  clinical  pioneering  In  the 
field  of  health.  In  many  Instances  these 
awards  have  anticipated  the  Judgment  of 
the  Nobel  committee,  for  no  fewer  than  15 
Lasker  award  recipient*  have  subsequently 
become  Nobel  laureates.  Dr.  Watson,  of  the 
United  States,  and  Drs.  Wllkins  and  Crick, 
of  Great  Britain,  who  received  the  Nobel 
award  for  medicine  and  physiology  last 
month,  were  winners  in  1960  of  Albert  Lasker 
awards. 

Though  I  speak  as  a  layman,  I  am  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  meaning  of  their 
work  to  suggest  that  the  awards  being  given 
today  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Li  and  Dr.  Joseph  Smadel 
also  are  far  from  the  last  they  will  receive 
from  their  fellows. 

I  have  often  defined  research  as  the  distance 
we  must  travel  between  the  problem  and  the 
answer.  The  Lasker  awards  for  basic  medical 
and  clinical  research  are  both  a  meaavire  of 
the  great  distance  we  already  have  traveled 
and  the  greater  distance  there  Is  still  to  go. 

The  deeper  we  probe  the  human  structure 
the  more  clearly  we  realize  that  here  is  a 
cosmos  as  hidden  and  challenging  as  any- 
thing in  the  universe.  Man  himself  is  a 
scientific  frontier — perhaps  the  greatest — 
and  he  is  worth  at  least  an  equal  exi>endi- 
ture  of  those  talents  and  skills  that  we  con- 
tribute to  other  scientific  endeavors. 

Indeed,  there  is  much  in  common  between 
the  physical  sciences  and  the  science  of  man. 
It  Is  throtigb  our  explorations  of  the  natural 
universe  that  we  are  given  the  opportunity 
better  to  understand  the  workings  of  man 
himself.  We  see  af&nitiee.  paralleli,  and 
common  origins.  The  atom  and  the  mole- 
cule yield  to  similar  approaches.    Principles, 


techniques  and  instruments  develojied  to 
I>enetrate  the  physical  coemos  in  many  in- 
stances offer  comparable  opportunities  for 
the  cosmos  of  man. 

My  own  field,  electronics,  offers  striking 
examples  of  the  support  the  physical  sciences 
can  bring  to  the  study  of  human  life  and 
health.  Indeed,  without  such  support  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  medical  re- 
search to  advance  to  its  present  level  of 
progress  and  promise.  The  laboratories  of 
Dr.  Li  and  Dr.  Smadel.  I  am  certain,  have 
complexes  of  electronic  equipment  which 
have  become  basic  to  their  studies. 

The  maximum  in  present-day  analysis  of 
the  invisible,  for  example,  is  the  electron 
microscope  and  now  the  ultraviolet  color 
television  microscope.  It  was  the  electron 
mlcroscop>e  that  first  enabled  biologists  and 
medical  researchers  to  view  viruses  and  to 
study  their  structure. 

I  am  told.  Incidentally,  that  Dr.  Smadel 
was  among  the  earliest  visitors  to  the  RCA 
research  facilities  in  Canaden  when  we  were 
developing  the  electron  microscope  in  this 
country  some  20  years  ago. 

Another  advanced  method  of  electronically 
detecting  the  invisible,  which  Is  pertinent 
today,  is  the  X-ray  diffraction  technique 
used  by  I>r.  WUkins,  the  Lasker  and  Nobel 
laureate,  to  determine  the  structure  of  the 
DNA  molecule — the  substance  of  heredity. 

In  other  areas  of  medical  research  there 
are  electronic  instruments  for  Instantaneous 
blood  count,  the  measurement  of  blood 
viscosity,  the  detection  of  diseased  body 
cells.  Ultrasound  is  being  used  to  explore 
the  softer  tissues  of  the  htunan  structiu*. 
supplementing  and  in  some  cases  going  far 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  X-ray.  We 
are  Just  beginning  to  investigate  the  po- 
tentialities of  highly  concentrated  and  con- 
trolled light  in  the  form  of  laser  beams. 

These  examples  of  the  bridge  that  exlsU 
between  electronics  and  medical  research  can 
be  broadened  to  Include  electronics  Instru- 
ments which  have  been  developed  for  dlag- 
nosU  and  therapy,  and  the  extension  of 
electronics  as  a  tool  for  medical  education. 
But  the  important  point  is  that  we  have 
scarcely  begun  to  exploit  the  total  potential 
of  electronics  to  detect,  amplify,  measure, 
analyze,  correlate,  communicate,  control, 
and  prognose  the  manifestations  of  the  hu- 
man organism. 

One  major  reason  for  this  is  that  a  seri- 
ous gap  exists  between  the  science  of  elec- 
tronics and  medical  research.  It  exists,  in 
the  first  Instance,  because  of  differences  in 
the  language  of  the  two  specializations. 
More  profoundly.  It  exists  because  neither 
field  sufficiently  comprehends  what  the 
other  needs  or  has  to  offer. 

We  see  everywhere  today  examples  of  the 
promise  held  out  In  a  closer  union  of  elec- 
tronics and  medical  research.  We  In  elec- 
tronics £ire  building  devices  which  possess 
a  compactness,  sensitivity,  speed,  and  reli- 
ability unimaglned  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  have  broad  possible  application  for 
medical  use.  We  can  operate  Instruments 
outside  and  within  the  body  by  radio  pulse. 
Through  electronics  we  can  stimulate  some 
physiological  actions  and  substitute  for 
others. 

A  further  advance  is  the  radio  pill,  devel- 
oped Jointly  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
the  New  York  Veterans"  Administration  Hos- 
pital, and  RCA.  It  Is  a  completely  minia- 
turized broadcasting  station,  about  1  inch 
in  length  and  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, made  to  be  swaUowed  and  then  to 
transmit  signals  on  the  condition  of  the 
Internal  organs  throxigh  which  it  passes. 

Several  hundred  cardiac  cases  are  alive  and 
active  today  because  their  heartbeat  is 
maintained  by  electronic  devices — pace- 
makers— Implanted  in  the  body.  Smaller 
than  the  hand,  weighing  less  than  10 
ounces  and  capable  of  operating  indefinitely, 
they   deliver   a   one-thousandth-of-a-second 
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pulM  to  the  heart  muscle  every  second  to 
stimulate  and  reflate  the  pumping  action. 
W«  can  fovcMe  the  day  when  devices  Uke 
theae  will  operate  other  human  organs — the 
lungs,  for  example,  or  kidneys— whose  func- 
tiona  have  became  impaired.  It  Is  within 
probahiUty  that  there  will  be  complete  elec- 
tronic substitutes  for  womout  or  otherwise 
useless  human  organs.  Missing  legs,  arms  or 
hands  also  may  find  elTectlve  replacement 
through  electronically  controlled  prosthetic 
devices  operated  by  the  body  muscles. 

We  have  read  of  the  tiny  sensing  instru- 
ments attached  to  the  bodies  of  astronauts 
which  telemeter  continuous  reports  on  body 
temperature.  resplraUon,  heartbeat,  blood 
pressure  and  the  like.  They  can  detect 
subtle  changes  in  physical  condition,  amplify 
and  transmit  them  for  analysis  by  specialists 
on  earth.  These  changes  may  happen  well 
before  tbe  astronaut  himself  is  aware  of 
them,  and  in  time  for  physicians  on  the 
ground  to  advise  corrective  action. 

Today  we  are  investigating  the  possibility 
of  electronically  controlled  drug-containing 
devices  which  also  can  be  attached  to  some 
portion  of  the  spaceman's  body.  Upon 
signal  tram  earth,  or  perhaps  action  by  the 
astronaut  upon  Instruction,  these  automat- 
ically will  Inject  the  drug  into  the  body. 

Thus  we  have  means  for  remote  radio 
monitoring  of  bodily  conditions  and  con- 
ceivably remote  control  of  emergency  treat- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Air  Force  lnay^.«oon  test 
an  instrument,  about  the  size  cpf  a  cigarette 
pack,  to  be  worn  by  ambulatory  cardiac 
patients. 

As  they  stroll  through  the  hospital,  it  will 
broadcast  continuously  to  a  central  nvirsing 
station.  Should  the  patient  be  on  the  verge 
ot  a  significant  change  In  heart  condition, 
the  receiver  will  not  only  give  warning  but 
also  Indicate  the  location  of  the  patient  at 
the  moment. 

So  we  can  foresee  the  time  when  all  cardiac 
and  diabetic  cases,  and  others  subject  to  un- 
expected attack,  will  carry  similar  devices  as 
they  go  about  their  business.  In  the  event 
of  significant  body  change  or  impending  at- 
tack, the  sensing  transmitter  would  flash 
not  only  a  warning  signal  to  a  central  control 
board  and  the  code  nvunber  of  the  wearer,  but 
also  alert  the  patient  himself.  He  could 
then  take  emergency  preventive  measures 
before  complete  medical  aid  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

We  can  electronically  activate  certain 
senses  such  as  sight  or  touch  whose  nerve 
endings  have  atrophied  or  become  impaired. 
It  Is  possible  now,  for  example,  to  talk  with- 
out a  larynx  by  means  of  an  electronic 
speaking  aid  placed  in  the  throat.  We  are 
working  on  guidance  devices  for  the  blind, 
using  ranging  and  proximity  techniques — a 
form  of  radar — to  define  distance,  position, 
and  dimension  of  objects. 

Stimulation  of  different  areas  of  the  brain 
surface  can  cause  the  recall  of  long  forgot- 
ten or  dimly  evoked  memories.  None  of  us 
ever  employ  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  Images,  impressions  and  knowledge  we 
have  gathered  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 
What  a  fantastic  increase  in  our  mental 
powers  there  might  be  if  we  could  stimulate 
total  recall  and  total  knowledge. 

With  so  many  opportunities  at  hand  or 
on  the  horizon  for  electronic  contributions 
to  medical  research,  it  is  essential  that  we 
take  steps  to  bring  the  two  sciences  into  a 
closer  working  bond.  If  we  do.  I  believe 
electronics  can  be  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant instrument  in  the  arsenal  of  medical 
research  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

One  immediate  contribution  of  electronics, 
which  could  extend  knowledge  of  current 
trends  In  all  areas  of  medical  research,  would 
be  the  proper  medical  employment  of  a  basic 
tool  of  electronics,  the  computer. 

Bvery  medical  researcher,  every  phjrsician. 
every  clinic  and  hospital,  struggles  today 
with  mountains  of  data  requiring  classifica- 
tion, analysis  and  storage  for  immediate  re- 


trieval. More  and  more  o*  that  burden  can 
be  shifted  to  modem  electronic  data  proc- 
essing equipment,  with  tremendous  econo- 
mies in  time  and  gains  in  precision.  Elec- 
tronic performance  provides  in  seconds,  the 
kind  of  statistical  and  pfobabUlty  findings 
that,  with  conventional  methods,  take  days 
or  even  weeks  of  onerous  work. 

No  single  requirement  Is  more  fundamen- 
tal to  the  research  scientist  than  knowing 
What  has  been  done  in  his  immediate  area 
and  in  related  areas.  Lacking  this  knowl- 
edge, he  can  grope  aimlessly,  duplicating  the 
work  of  others  to  a  wasteful  extent.  In 
Industry,  such  duplication  costs  an  estimated 
billion  dollars  a  year,  and  the  toll  Is  com- 
parable in  other  fields. 

Medical  knowledge,  including  awareness 
of  pertinent  electronics  daf\elopments.  Is  In- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  It  has  far  out- 
stripped the  storage  capacity  of  any  single 
human  brain.  But  computers  enable  us  to 
store  accumulated  knowledge  compactly,  up- 
date it  continuously,  recall  it  instantly. 

Through  a  blend  of  electronic  computation 
and  communication  techniques.  It  would  be 
possible  to  establish  a  national  medical 
clearinghouse  which  could  serve  as  a  central 
repository  for  all  the  latest  medical  infor- 
mation. By  a  combination  of  communica- 
tions circuits,  every  major  research  center, 
hospital  and  medical  school  In  the  country 
could  be  tied  into  this  clearinghouse. 

The  planning  of  such  an  ambitious  proj- 
ect, plus  the  exploration  of  other  means  of 
collaboration  between  our  professions,  calls 
for  the  creation  of  appropriate  machinery 
to  achieve  permanent  liaison  between  medi- 
cal and  electronics  groups.  At  the  same 
time.  It  poses  an  opportunity  for  a  Joint 
evaluation  of  the  means  of  broadening  finan- 
cial support  for  medical  research  in  view  of 
our  advancing  technology. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  when  we  contrast  the 
scope  of  our  ciirrent  medical  research  effort 
to  what  we  spend  on  other  essential  national 
acUvltles,  we  are  the  gnat  compared  to  the 
elephant. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment allocated  $677  million  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  defend  us 
against  crippling  and  killing  dUeases.  as 
compared  with  $2.8  billion  for  our  farm 
price-support  and  related  programs. 

It  allocated  only  $102  million  to  defend  us 
against  cancer,  the  cause  of  approximately 
one  death  every  2  minute*,  compared  with 
$158  million  for  agrlculttiral  research,  in- 
cluding the  health  of  cattle  and  pigs. 

It  allocated  $93  million  for  research  against 
all  heart  diseases,  America's  No.  1  killer,  com- 
pared with  $3.5  billion  for  the  improvement 
of  roads  and  highways. 

These  comparisons,  and  many  others,  are 
not  intended  to  suggest  that  we  reduce  by 
a  single  penny  our  essential  expenditures  In 
any  area  of  the  national  welfare  and  security. 
They  are  intended  to  suggest  that  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  most  vital  national  resource — 
the  lives  and  health  of  our  citizens — we  have 
been  shortsighted  indeed.  And  not  merely 
shortsighted  but  wasteful,  for  the  annual 
cost  of  illness  to  this  country  is  some  $35 
billion,  and  we  have  lost  as  much  as  600 
mUllon  days  of  work  In  1  year  alone  through 
Illness  or  Injury. 

I  would  recall  to  you  the  words  of  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  who  said:  "The  health  of  the 
j>eople  Is  really  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  their  happiness  and  all  their  powers  as  a 
state  depend." 

Of  course,  tremendous  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  health  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Government  and  private  research 
institutions,  organizations  such  as  the  Albert 
and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation,  and  the  work 
of  such  scleatists  as  Dr.  Li  and  Dr.  Smadel. 
Over  the  past  18  years  in  this  country,  we 
have  all  but  wiped  out  tuberculosis  and  polio. 
Infant  and  maternal  death,  acute  rheumatic 
fever,  and  greatly  reduced  the  death  rate  of 
others.     Since    1944,    medlcid    research    has 
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saved  over  2,200,000  lives,  enough  to  Doni,i  » 
a  city  the  size  of  PhUadelphla.  P^PviUt. 

But  far  more  remains  to  be  accomoUsh-i 
in  the  battle  against  cancer,  arterioi^-ZT 
of  the  heart,  the  viral  diseases  andTi^ 
of  other  diaablers  and  killeri  We  m^ 
muster  the  resources  of  Government  iiS^ 
try,  research,  the  medical  profession  f««^ 
tiona,  and  the  general  pubUc  on  a  uMmtiT' 
dwarfs  our  present  effort.  ""' 

So  the  distance  between  problem  .«.. 
answer  is  still  great.  But  we  will  conouJ^ 
so  long  as  we  have  devoted  people  lUtiT J; 
good  friend,  Mary  Lasker.  to  give  direction^ 
thU  great  crusade,  and  scientists  likTrw 
Ll  and  Dr.  Smadel  to  give  It  meaning. 
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GASOLINE  PRICE  WAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  T 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
arUcle  entitled  "Supreme  Court  Sa^ 
Sun  Oil  Broke  Law  in  Giving  DealeT. 
Discount  in  Price  War."  which  apoear^ 
in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of  JanuaniT 
1963.  This  article  reports  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  petitioner,  a«ain«t 
Sun  Oil  Co.  ^^^ 

In  1956  my  Subcomjnittee  on  Retail- 
ing, Distribution  and  Pair  Trade  Prac- 
tices held  hearings  into  the  New  Jer- 
sey price  war  involving  independent 
gasoline  station  operators.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission reviewed  the  entire  situation  in 
light  of  Its  previous  policy,  and  adopted 
a  new  construction  of  section  2(b)  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  This  new 
policy  stated  clearly  that  a  good-faith 
defense  was  limited  to  cases  involving 
primary  competition  and  did  not  extend 
to  secondary  competition.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  next  proceeded 
against  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  on  the  basis  of 
facts  involved  in  the  Jacksonville,  Pla 
price  war. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  this  ar- 
ticle that  the  Supreme  Court  on  Tues- 
day, I  believe,  affirmed  the  legal  posiUon 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  This 
article  reports  the  opinion  In  detail.  In- 
dependent gasoline  dealers  are  indeed 
heartened  by  this  decision,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  curbing 
gasoline  price  wars  which  have  coiuti- 
tuted  such  a  financial  disaster  to  so  many 
independent  dealers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  RicotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom, 
as  follows : 

SupRiME  CouHT  Sats  StJN  On.  Broke  Law  in 
Giving  Dealek  a  Discount  in  Pkick  Was 
The  Supreme  Court  closed  a  door  through 
which  a  major  oil  company  had  attempted  to 
help  a  franchised  dealer  survive  a  gasoline 
price  war. 

In  a  unanimous  decision,  the  High  Court 
rxiled  that,  under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
oil  companies — the  suppliers — could  cut 
prices  selectively  atlj  If  their  own  competi- 
tors, not  their  dealers'  competitors,  cut 
prices. 

The  decision  prohibits  an  oil  company  from 
cutting  its  price  to  a  franchised  dealer 
ttireatened  by  the  price  cutting  of  an  Inde- 
pendeiit  nonaffiliated  gasoline  retailer  on 
the  theory  that  the  independent  didnt  re- 
ceive a  qjieclal  price  cut  from  a  tappller. 

The  Court  dldnt  decide,  however,  whether 
price  cutting  by  the  supplier  is  permissible 
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«t»en  tbt  price -cutting  retaU  sUtlon  either  U 
"^ed  by  a  major  oU  WKnpany  m  competl- 
Mon  With  the  supplier  or  has  received  a  sup- 

ller's  price  concession  to  permit  the  reUll 
nrice  reduction. 

The  decision  interprets  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  wlilch  requires  a  seller  to  treat  all 
dealer*  m  a  given  market  alike.  But  the  law 
D-rmlts  price  discrimination  if  the  seller 
can  show  that  his  price  reductions  were 
made  In  good  faith  to  meet  an  equally  low 
price  of  a  competitor. 

Writing  for  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Goldberg  said  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
"contemplates  that  the  lower  price  which 
may  be  met  by  one  who  would  discriminate 
must  be  the  lower  price  of  his  own  competi- 
tor." 

The  Issue  was  brought  to  a  test  by  Sun 
Oil  Co.,  which  relied  on  the  meetlng-of-com- 
petltlon  defense  in  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion case  stemming  from  a  price  war  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Price  cuts  in  the  summer 
of  1966  by  Super  Test  Oil  Co.,  an  Independent 
retail  chain,  at  Its  Jacksonville  station  drew 
substantial  business  away  from  a  Sunoco 
station  run  by  Gilbert  McLean.  At  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean's urgent  request.  Sun  granted  him  price 
concessions  to  help  meet  this  competition 
from  the  Independent  station. 

The  FTC  charged  this  was  a  violation  of 
law  because  Sun  hadn't  for  a  period  of  al- 
most 2  months  offered  slmUar  price  reduc- 
tions to  Its  other  dealers  in  the  Jacksonville 
area.  The  FTC  denied  the  "meeting  compe- 
tlUon"  defense  on  the  ground  that  it  permits 
discriminatory  price  cutting  only  to  counter 
the  tactics  of  direct  competitors;  that  is, 
suppliers  versus  suppliers,  retailers  versus  re- 
Ullers.  The  Super  Test  station  in  Jackson- 
ville wasn't  in  direct  competition  with  Sun 
and  therefore  the  defense  was  unavailable, 
FTC  said. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  dis- 
agreed, but  the  Supreme  Court  sided  with 
Fro. 

"Since  there  is  in  this  record  no  evidence 
of  sny  such  price  having  been  set.  or  offered 
to  anyone,  by  any  competitor  of  Sun."  Jus- 
tice Gtoldberg  said,  "Sun's  claim  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  good-faith  meeting  of  competition 
defense  must  fall." 

Mr.  Goldberg  noted  Sun  chose  to  distribute 
Its  gasoline  through  Independent,  franchised 
dealers  rather  than  through  a  company- 
owned  system  of  outlets.  "Having  con- 
sciously chosen  not  to  effect  direct  distribu- 
tion through  wholly  owned  and  op>erated 
stations,"  he  said,  "Sun  cannot  now  claim  for 
Itself  the  benefits  of  such  a  system  and  seek 
to  Inject  Itself  as  a  supplier  into  what  on  this 
record  appears  as  a  struggle  wholly  between 
retailers,  when  such  Interference  favors  one 
of  Sun's  comi>etltor8  at  the  expense  of 
others." 

"To  allow  a  supplier  to  Intervene  and  grant 
discriminatory  price  concessions  designed  to 
enable  its  customer  to  meet  the  lower  price 
of  a  retail  competitor  who  Is  unaided  by  his 
supplier  would  discourage  rather  than  pro- 
mote competition,"  Justice  Goldberg  said. 

"We  see  no  reason."  he  said,  "to  permit 
Sun  dlscrlmlnatorlly  to  pit  Its  greater 
strength  at  the  supplier  level  against  Super 
Test,  which  so  far  as  appears  from  the  record. 
Is  able  to  sell  its  gasoline  at  a  lower  price 
simply  because  it  is  a  more  efficient  mer- 
chandiser, particularly  when  Super  Test's 
challenge  as  an  independent  may  be  the  only 
meaningful  source  of  price  competition 
offered  the  major  oil  companies,  of  which 
Sun  Is  one." 

In  a  footnote,  Mr.  Goldberg  said  the  record 
isn't  crystal  clear  on  whether  Super  Test  did 
in  fact  receive  a  price  concession  from  a 
major  oil  company  supplier  to  enable  It  to 
cut  its  price  initially.  If  Sun  can  offer  such 
evidence,  he  said,  it  may  ask  the  FTC  to  re- 
open the  case. 

Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart,  while  agree- 
ing that  Sun  had  failed  on  the  record  to  sus- 
tain its  defense,  said  the  case  ought  to  have 


been  sent  back  to  the  Trade  Commission  to 
clarify  the  record  on  this  point. 

Sun  OU  and  other  major  gasoline  distrib- 
utors withheld  comment  on  the  decision 
pending  a  detailed  study  of  iu  implications. 
Some  major  oU  companies,  however,  sug- 
gested the  High  Court  left  unanswered  some 
basic  questions. 

Spokesmen  for  some  gasoline  retailer 
groups  lauded  the  decision  as  a  great  aid 
in  stopping  dealer  price  wars. 

A  number  of  oil  companies  suggested  the 
decision  left  unanswered  some  basic  ques- 
tion*. One  specific  area  of  uncertainty: 
How  big  is  a  marketing  area;  how  large  an 
area  must  be  covered  by  discounts  for  an 
oU  wholesaler  to  avoid  being  prosecuted  un- 
der the  Robinson-Patman  Act  for  offering 
special  prices  to  special  customers? 

The  president  of  a  major  southwestern 
oil  refinery  said  the  decision  "could  conceiv- 
ably lead  to  a  change  in  the  entire  method 
of  distribution"  if  trade  areas  are  defined 
to  be  something  larger  than  neighborhoods. 
Oil  companies,  he  said,  might  well  hire  their 
dealers  as  sales  agents  and  set  prices  them- 
selves, paying  the  dealer  a  commission  on 
sales.  Most  dealers  currently  are  Independ- 
ent franchised  oi>erators. 


EDITORIAL    SUPPORT    FOR    YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  my  youth  employ- 
ment bill— S.  1  in  the  88th  Congress — 
was  again  supix>rted  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  this  morning. 

The  editorial  noted  that  President 
Kennedy's  proposal  to  create  a  so-called 
domestic  Peace  Corps  or  National  Service 
Corps — as  noted  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message — was  "similar  and  supple- 
mentary'  to  my  proposal  to  establish  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  a  local 
area  youth  employment  program.  The 
editorial  went  on  to  say: 

Both  are  urgently  needed  for  the  work  they 
can  do  and  for  the  regenerative  opportuni- 
ties they  can  afford  the  desperate  and  idle 
youth  they  would  enlist. 

I  fully  agree  with  this  statement. 
Both  are  urgently  needed. 

However.  I  would  like  to  take  several 
moments  to  clarify  the  differences  and 
the  similarities  between  the  proposals 
contained  in  S.  1  and  the  related  con- 
cept of  a  National  Service  Corps. 

First.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  recog- 
nize that  S.  1.  the  youth  employment  bill, 
carries  with  it  the  full  approval  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  bill  has  been  cleared  down 
to  the  last  comma  with  the  administra- 
tion. This  is  the  administration's  bill 
relating  to  the  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment. It  is  the  fir^t  bill  of  the  88th 
Congress  to  receive  such  White  House 
endorsement. 

The  President  is  also  considering  send- 
ing to  Congress  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  National  Service  Corps,  the  so-called 
domestic  Peace  Corps.  A  Presidential 
task  force,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Attorney  General,  has  been  consid- 
ering the  feasibility  of  such  a  corps  and 
the  final  report  is  scheduled  to  he  sent 
to  the  President  in  the  next  few  days. 

From  the  interim  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived, I  believe  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Service  Corps  should  re- 
ceive the  support  of  every  Member  of 


Congress.  I  understand  such  a  corps 
plans  to  attack  a  few  critical  domestic 
problems. 

Men  and  resources  will  be  concen- 
trated to  achieve  maximum  effect  In 
these  several  projects.  I  believe  this 
represents  good  conunonsense.  I  com- 
pliment the  task  force  on  its  outstand- 
ing job  and  I  look  forward  to  reading 
their  final  report. 

The  Youth  Employment  Act  deals  with 
the  most  serious  social  and  economic 
problem  currently  facing  this  country, 
namely,  the  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment. 

The  problem  of  youth  imemployment 
cuts  into  the  very  fabric  that  binds  our 
society  together.  Once  again  to  quote 
from  this  morning's  Post  editorial: 

These  young  people,  in  many  Instances 
alienated  from  the  community  by  dlsad- 
vantagement  in  childhood,  cut  off  from  the 
hoj>e  of  economic  advancement  by  inade- 
quate education,  rebellious  without  aim  or 
reason  and  dangerous  because  of  their  sheer 
unharnessed  energy,  constitute  what  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant  has  aptly  called  social 
dynamite.  An  intelligent  investment  in 
these  young  people  can  convert  them  Into 
an  invaluable  social  asset. 

Unfortunately  the  Washington  com- 
munity had  a  shocking  demonstration 
on  the  consequences  of  this  social  dyna- 
mite last  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  dis- 
turbances that  occurred  during  and  after 
the  high  school  championship  football 
game  at  D.C.  Stadium  were  caused  by 
exactly  the  type  of  youth  described  in 
the  Post  editorial.  These  are  the  school 
dropouts,  untrained,  unskilled,  out  of 
work,  and  out  of  hoF>e.  and  out  looking 
for  trouble.  As  this  football  game  dem- 
onstrated, they  usually  find  what  they 
are  looking  for. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  from 
the  Special  Committee  on  Group  Activi- 
ties— the  MacCarthy  conmiittee — ^that 
investigated  the  Thanksgiving  Day  riot. 
On  page  26  the  committee  recommends: 

A  Youth  Conservation  Corps  or  some  sim- 
ilar program  should  be  established  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  program  should 
give  priority  consideration  to  applications 
of  dropouts.  The  activity  should  also  be 
geared  to  providing  training  and  experiences 
which  will  improve  employment  prospects 
and  facilitate  adjustment  of  the  recruits 
upon  their  return  to  civilian  life. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement  accom- 
panying the  introduction  of  S.  1,  the  fun- 
damental objective  of  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  is  to  provide  just  such  a  work 
and  training  experience  coupled  with 
professional  job  counseling  and  job 
placement. 

The  actual  costs  associated  with  such 
outbreaks  as  occurred  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  are  impossible  to  calculate.  How 
can  the  grief  and  suffering  that  results 
be  translated  into  dollars  and  cents? 
But  we  can  translate  into  dollars  and 
cents  the  costs  of  relief,  unemployment 
insurance,  police  protection,  mainte- 
nance in  reformatories  or  jails,  and  re- 
lated expenses  growing  out  of  youth 
unemployment.  For  those  constantly 
concerned  with  the  dark  specter  of 
spending,  the  figures  are  there  and  I  in- 
tend to  supply  them  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Therefore,  I  am  gratified  by  the  full 
support  and  approval  granted  S.  1  by 
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the  administration  and  by  the  growing 
number  of  cosponsors  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate; at  last  count  35  Senators  have 
joined  with  me. 

I  believe  the  entire  country  has  now 
realized  that  we  cannot  afford  further 
procrastination  in  relation  to  youth  un- 
employment. I  certainly  welcome  this 
realization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  titled  "In- 
vesting in  Youth,"  and  another  editorial 
titled  "HuifPHREY's  Plan  To  Save  Trees. 
Land,  Boys"  from  the  Daily  Journal,  of 
International  Falls,  Minn.,  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17,  1963] 
Invxsting  in  Youth 

"We  need  to  strengthen  our  Nation," 
President  Kennedy  said,  "by  Investing  In  our 
youth."  This  seems  so  Indisputably  sound, 
whether  viewed  in  terms  of  economics,  social 
Justice,  or  national  security,  that  no  argu- 
ment needs  to  be  adduced  In  support  of  it. 
The  only  questions  that  can  arise  concern- 
ing It  are  questions  of  means  and  method. 

Tot  the  million  or  more  young  Americans 
who  are  out  of  school  and  also  out  of  work, 
the  President  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
measage,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps  or  youth  corps  "serving  our 
own  community  needs:  In  mental  hospitals, 
on  Indian  reservations.  In  centers  for  the 
aged  or  for  young  delinquents,  in  schools 
for  the  illiterate  or  the  handicapped." 

The  President's  idea  is  similar  and  supple- 
mentary to  a  proposal  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  by  Senator  Httbxrt  Httmfhrzt. 
Both  are  urgently  needed  for  the  work  they 
can  do  and  for  the  regenerative  opportunities 
they  can  afford  the  desperate  and  idle  youth 
they  would  enlist.  These  young  people,  in 
many  instances  alienated  from  the  com- 
munity by  dlsadvantagement  In  childhood, 
cut  off  from  the  hope  of  economic  advance- 
ment by  inadequate  education,  rebellious 
without  aim  or  reason  and  dangeroxu  be- 
cause of  their  sheer  imhamessed  energy, 
constitute  what  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  has 
aptly  caUed  social  dynamite.  An  Intelligent 
investment  In  these  young  people  can  con- 
vert them  Into  an  Invaluable  social  asset. 

I  Prom  the  International  Palls  (Minn.)  Daily 

Journal.  Jan,  14,  1963] 
HuicPBaKT's  Plan  To  Save  Tsxeb,  Land,  Bots 

Minnesota's  Senator  Hubert  Humphret  has 
Introduced  into  the  Senate  a  Youth  Employ- 
ni«*»t^£t  deserving  of  thoughful  and  vlgor- 
oiis  smq^rt  that  should  rise  above  the  hue 
and  cry  of  partisan  politics. 

HxTMPHKirr's  bill  Is  an  up-to-date  version 
of  a  New  Deal  program — the  ClvUlan  Con- 
servation Corps.  The  fact  that  it  Is  a  new 
version  of  a  New  Deal  measure  may  give  rise 
to  political  opposition,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  old  CCC  was  a  Roose- 
velUan  idea  that  nearly  everybody  applauded. 
It  did  yield  a  handsome  profit  for  every 
American :  public  works  that  are  still  useful 
and  effective  throughout  the  country. 

But  more  important  than  the  public  works 
of  the  old  CCC  which  sUll  abound  in  the 
land,  are  the  boys  It  saved,  along  with  the 
trees  and  land  that  were  benefited  by  their 
work. 

The  theory  back  of  the  CCC  which  came 
into  being  back  in  1933  was  simple— this 
country  had  a  lot  of  young  men  out  of 
work.  Outdoor  work  was  good  for  them 
therefore,  let's  get  the  boys  out  into  the 
woods. 

Within   a   year,    CCC   enrollment   hit   its 
average  of  300,000.     Until  the   early   1940'8 


CCC  boys  were  working  in  nearly  2,600 
camps  in  State  and  National  parks  and 
forests.  MUlions  of  acres  of  land  were 
transformed  by  reforestation,  strtpcropping, 
forest  flre  control,  and  gully  stabilization. 

But  what  happened  to  the  boys  them- 
selves was  most  Important.  They  put  on 
weight.  They  gr3w  taller.  Many  had  dental 
and  medical  care  that  had  been  neglected 
They  developed  skills  and  got  specialized  vo- 
cational training — truck  driving,  mainte- 
nance of  machinery,  building  trades  skills. 

World  War  II  meant  the  end  of  the  CCC. 
But  in  its  9  years  it  accomplished  much. 
The  teams  of  boys  planted  nearly  3  billion 
trees,  biUlt  more  than  150,000  miles  of  trails 
and  flrelanes.  They  strung  85,000  miles  of 
new  telephone  lines  and  put  up  4,000  flre 
towers,  45,000  bridges,  and  thousands  of 
buildings. 

Senator  Humphret  is  convinced  that  this 
coimtry  must  again  provide  a  similar  kind 
Of  opportxmity  for  creative  work  on  the  land. 
His  plan  is  good.  His  Youth  Employment 
Act  would  constructively  channel  those  rest- 
less energies  that  today  are  leading  many 
underprlvUeged  boys,  and  those  who  hon- 
estly cannot  find  work,  in  the  direction  of  de- 
linquency and  violence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
Associated  Press  story  from  Mexico  on 
January  15  reported  the  plans  of  Presi- 
dent Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  to  complete 
the  distribution  of  all  remaining  big 
tracts  of  tillable  land  in  Mexico  to  land- 
less rural  families  before  the  end  of  his 
term  of  ofiBce  in  December  of  1964.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Land  Plan  Announced  in  Mexico 
San  Jose  Iturbide,  Mexico.  January  15. — 
President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  plans  to  com- 
plete the  distribution  of  all  remaining  big 
tracts  of  tillable  land  in  Mexico  to  landless 
campeslnos  before  his  term  ends  in  De- 
cember, 1964. 

Roberto  Barrios,  head  of  the  Agrarian  De- 
partment, today  announced  a  seven-point 
plan  to  fulfill  the  President's  agrarian  re- 
form plans. 

1.  There  will  be  no  latifundiums  or  big 
agrarian  properties  left  in  Mexico.  By  the 
time  Lopez  Mateos  goes  out  of  office  all  use- 
able lands  will  be  distributed  among  landless 
camp>esino6. 

2.  An  army  of  surveyors  is  already  sur- 
veying lands  to  be  distributed  in  the  near 
future. 

3.  The  campeslnos  will  be  taught  modern 
cultivation  techniques. 

4.  Cattle  raising  is  to  be  encouraged  on 
small  tracts  of  land,  and  natural  grasslands 
will  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  artificial  prairies 
and  fodder. 

5.  Agrarian  grants  made  In  the  past  will 
be  revised,  and  those  failing  to  meet  legal 
requirements  will  be  revoked. 

6.  Small  and  communal  agricultural  prop- 
erties will  continue  to  have  official  support 
and  will  be  respected. 

7.  State  Governors  are  to  endorse  the  re- 
quests of  the  landless  campeslnos  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  the  priviW. 
Mr.  President,  of  addressing  the  S^S 
of  Mexico  on  the  subject  of  agricvUtoH! 
development  in  Mexico  early  in  De^^T 
ber.  At  the  same  time  I  had  the^S' 
tunity  of  discussing  what  I  felt  to  be  , 
need  for  an  accelerated  program  of  ami 
cultural  credit,  cooperative  developi^t* 
and  improved  rural  housing  and  tran«. 
portation  with  President  Lopez  Mate* 
the  management  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico' 
and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

While  I  complimented  the  Mexican 
leadership  on  the  truly  outstandinK 
progress  made  in  many  areas  of  Ufe  w> 
Mexico,  I  attempted  to  emphasize  whit 
I  felt  to  be  a  lack  of  emphasis  through 
out  Latin  America  as  yet  on  agriculturaj 
development  and  the  general  Improve- 
ment of  conditions  among  the  cam 
pesinos  of  Latin  America. 

Earlier  this  month  there  were  reported 
alarming  stories  of  violence  and  deen 
agricultural  unrest  in  parts  of  Mexico 
confirming  the  need  to  take  dramatic 
steps  to  improve  the  conditions  in  rural 
Mexico. 

The  Mexicans  are  proud,  energetic 
and  thoroughly  competent  people.  They 
recognize,  however,  that  their  sister  Re- 
public  to  the  north,  the  United  States 
has  a  special  place  in  the  world  In  terms 
of  the  success  of  our  agriculture,  and  the 
Mexicans  are  willing  and  eager  to  join 
with  us  in  the  Allanza  Para  el  Progiwo 
to  strengthen,  in  particular,  the  Mexican 
rural  economy. 

A  loan  is  presently  pending  amounting 
to  some  $20  million  for  supervised  agri- 
cultural credit  to  Mexican  farm  families 
to  be  administered  through  the  Bank  of 
Mexico,  with  the  cooperation  of  our  AID 
mission  in  Mexico. 

The  details  of  this  loan  are  being  dis- 
cussed at  the  top  levels  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  at  this 
time,  and  I  would  surely  urge  that  every 
effort  be  made  within  the  Agency  to  ex- 
pedite action  upon  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

No  one  understands  more  clearly  the 
role  of  adequate  agricultural  credit 
than  does  a  representative  from  a  rural 
area.  A  farm  cannot  be  successfully  op- 
erated without  credit.  No  rural  devel- 
opment program,  no  program  of  land 
redistribution,  can  possibly  succeed  with- 
out an  accompanying  program  of  super- 
vised agricultural  credit,  and  I  firmly 
believe  where  rural  land  units  are  small, 
it  is  impo.ssible  to  succeed  In  a  land  re- 
form program  without  the  growth  of 
purchasing,  marketing,  and  distribution 
cooperatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  is  doing 
everything  within  its  power  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Mexican  authorities  the 
value  and  the  necessity  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true  farmer-owned  and  con- 
trolled system  of  cooperatives  in  rural 
Mexico. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  vital 
stake  in  the  success  of  Mexican  agricul- 
ture, for  only  upon  success  in  the  great 
areas  of  rural  Mexico  can  the  whole 
Mexican  economy  expect  to  grow  and 
mature  at  the  rate  which  it  must  if  the 
people  of  Mexico  are  to  enjoy  the  high 
standard  of  living  and  the  political  sta- 
bility which  they  so  richly  deserve. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 
Mr.   MCCARTHY.      Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  fS.  Res. 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  9.  to  amend  the  clo- 
ture rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ai-e 
fully  aware  of  the  imixjrtance  of  the  his- 
toric concept  of  the  Senate  as  a  continu- 
ing body. 

On  last  Tuesday  the  Senate  had  the 
great  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Rob- 
KHTSOW]  make  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
ekxiuent  and  most  masterful  addresses 
in  this  body  that  I  have  heard  in  my 
long  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  that  high  trib- 
ute. I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Alabama  on  hav- 
ing in  Congress  for  nearly  30  years  a  man 
who  has  never  wavered  in  his  support  of 
States  rights  and  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia  for  his  most  gracious  ex- 
pression and  his  kind  and  geneious 
words. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  the 
concept  of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing 
body  is  a  matter  of  constitutional  law 
and  historic  Senate  precedent,  and  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  basic,  fundamental,  and 
paramount  importance  to  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Let  me  say,  without  any  sen.se  of  exag- 
geration, that  acceptance  of  the  abrupt 
departure  from  our  established  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  suggested  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  motions,  which  deny 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body, 
might  well  shake  the  very  foundations 
of  democracy  in  America  as  we  and  our 
forebears  have  known  it  these  many 
years.  Such  a  change  forced  upon  us 
would  take  away  a  major  historic  pro- 


tection of  Senators  in  the  minority, 
kindle  the  animosity  of  section  against 
secUon.  and  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  State  protection  in  the  Senate  at 
a  time  when  our  States  and  our  people 
need  more  not  less  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  a 
continuing  body.  For  this  reason  a 
pei-manent  and  continuing  Senate  is 
uniquely  equipped  to  act  as  a  stabilizing 
influence  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  a  continuing  Senate  is  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  representative  democ- 
racy, the  spokesman  of  minorities  of 
every  description,  and  the  consistent 
champion  of  the  individual  States  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  those  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  whv 
the  Constitution  established  the  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body.  That  is  why  the 
Senate  has  operated  as  a  continuing 
body  throughout  its  entire  history  of 
some  174  years.  That  is  why  no  general 
revision  of  established  parliamentary 
practice  in  the  Senate  has  ever  been 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. That  is  why  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  continue  in  ofBce 
from  one  Congress  to  another,  and  that 
is  why  the  pioposition  has  never  been 
questioned  except  upon  rare  occasion 
and  even  then  without  the  support  of  so 
much  as  a  crumb  of  authority. 

The  concept  itself  finds  its  origin  in 
the  Constitution.  Article  1.  section  3  of 
the  Coristitution  established  the  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body.  That  aiticle  pro- 
vides in  part: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  •  •  •  for  6  years,  and  each  Senator 
shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  alter  they  shall  be  assembled 
In  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  Into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of 
the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of 
the  third  class  .it  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every 
second  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  pur- 
posely designed  as  a  continuing  body 
smaller  than  the  other  branch  and  with 
members  of  longer  tenure.  That  is  clear. 
A  reading  of  the  language  will  show  how 
clear  it  is.  Each  Senator  has  a  6-year 
term.  A  House  Member  has  only  a 
2-year  term.  The  terms  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  expire  at  the  end  of 
2  years.  In  this  t)ody,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  continue  in  their  service;  the 
terms  of  only  one-third  expire  at  the 
end  of  any  2-year  period. 

Does  not  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  I  just  quoted  evidence  the 
clear  intention  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
that  the  Senate  be  a  continuing  body, 
that  two -thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  shall  continue  in  office  from  one 
Congress  to  another.  The  Senate  was 
designed  to  secure  mature  deliberation 
in  depth.  Hamilton  describes  this  pur- 
pose in  No.  62  of  the  Federalist.  Hamil- 
ton wrote ; 

The  necessity  of  a  Senate  Is  not  less  indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  assemblies,  to  yield  to  the  impulse 

of  sudden  and  viuleiit  passions,  and  to  be  se- 


duced by  factious  leaders  Into  intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions.  •  •  •  All  that 
need  be  remarked  is,  that  a  body  which 
Is  to  correct  this  Inflrmity,  ought  iUelf  to 
be  free  from  it,  and  consequently  be  less 
numerous.  It  ought  moreover  to  possess 
great  firmness,  and  consequently  ought  to 
hold  its  authority  by  a  t«nure  of"  considera- 
ble duration. 

Mr.  President,  John  Jay  described  the 
original  design  of  the  Senate  as  a  body 
of  orderly  succession  and  imiformity  in 
these  words  from  No.  64  of  the  Federal- 
ist: 

li  was  wise,  therefore,  in  the  convention 
to  provide,  not  only  that  the  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties  should  be  committed  to  able  and 
honest  men.  but  also  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  place  a  sufflclent  time  to  become 
f>erfectly  acquainted  with  our  national  con- 
cerns, and  to  form  and  introduce  a  system 
lor  the  management  of  them  •  •  •.  Nor  has 
the  convention  discovered  less  prudence  in 
providing  for  the  frequent  election  of  Sen- 
ators In  such  a  way,  as  to  obviate  the  incon- 
venience of  periodically  transferring  those 
great  affairs  to  new  men,  for  by  leaving  a 
considerable  residue  of  the  old  ones  in  place, 
uniformity  and  order,  as  well  as  a  constant 
succession  of  official  information,  will  be  pre- 
served. 

If  the  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  in 
providing,  when  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  written  in  1787,  that  the  Senate 
should  be  a  continuing  body,  and  foresaw 
the  wisdom  of  providing,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  with  respect  to  treaties  entered 
into  by  our  country,  that  Senators  be 
continuously  available,  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable and  who  have  the  Information 
and  experience  to  consider  and  act  prop- 
erly upon  treaties,  how  much  truer  is  it 
today,  when  we  live  in  one  world,  and 
when  treaties  are  sent  to  the  Senate, 
from  time  to  time,  the  operations  of 
which  confront  us  in  our  daily  hvea  in 
a  way  never  dreamed  of  in  1787?  How 
much  truer  today  is  the  necessity  to  have 
those  safeguards  for  the  wise,  thorough, 
and  knowledgeable  consideration  of 
treaties? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  has  read  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  In  East  Berlin  yester- 
day, and  also  his  speech  later,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
veloped a  100-megaton  bomb,  but  that 
they  dare  not  drop  it  on  Western  Eur(H>e 
because  it  would  be  so  destructive  that 
it  would  destroy  many  of  the  Russian 
satellite  nations.  He  said  that  if  there 
were  a  war.  such  a  bomb  would  have  to 
be  dropped  on  some  faraway  nation.  But 
then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  United 
States  had,  perhaps,  several  thousand 
atomic  bombs.  He  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  enough  for  its  own  defense, 
but  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  started  to 
use  them,  800  or  900  million  people  would 
be  destroyed  in  the  first  day. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  made 
the  point  that  long  before  what  have 
been  called  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  the 
Founding  Fathers,  in  their  wisdom, 
thought  it  desirable  to  establish  one 
branch  of  Congress  having  continuous 
tenure;    a    bianch   which   could    in    an 
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emergency  be  called  into  special  session 
to  legislate,  even  if  both  Houses  had  pre- 
viously adjourned  sine  die.  Is  it  not 
much  more  important  now,  if  a  great 
emergency  should  develop,  that  the 
President,  if  he  wants  only  Senate  &c- 
tlon.  may  call  the  Senate  Into  session 
overnight? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
Is  absolutely  correct.  Since  the  Senator 
has  addressed  himself  to  this  subject,  I 
could  not  help  recalling  that  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  President  Roosevelt 
asked  the  late  Mr.  WendeU  Willkie  to 
make  a  trip  arovmd  the  world  and  then  to 
report  upon  the  conditions  he  found  in 
the  different  countries.  When  Mr.  Will- 
kie returned,  he  wrote  a  book  describing 
his  trip  and  the  conditions  he  found 
throughout  the  world.  He  entitled  his 
book  "One  World." 

Whether  we  like  It  or  do  not  like  It,  we 
now  find  ourselves  In  one  world.  All  the 
treaties  which  the  Senate  must  consider 
bear  directly  on  the  essential  fact  of  our 
being  in  one  world,  and  that  something 
which  a  nation  overseas  might  do  today 
might  \'ltally  affect  not  only  our  national 
Interest,  but  also  the  security  and  even 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

So  if  it  was  important  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing Senate  in  1787,  when  the  Poiuid- 
ing  Fathers  wrote  the  Constitution,  it  is 
even  more  important  and  vital  today. 

Mi.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  pointed  out  how  beyond 
any  question  the  Constitution  created 
the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body.  I  have 
be«i  observing  the  debate  since  it  started 
last  Tuesday,  and  I  have  not  heard  any 
challenge  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  body. 

Is  it  not  true  that  from  the  first  day 
of  the  institution  of  the  Senate  back  in 
1789  and  down  to  the  present  time,  there 
has  been  an  imbroken  acceptance  of  the 
constitutional  fact  that  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body? 

Mr.  HILL.  What  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  says  is  absolutely  correct.  For 
174  years  it  has  been  an  accepted  fact; 
and  I  may  say  that  since  the  Senate 
really  began  to  function  at  this  session. 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  for  the  last  5 
days  the  Senate  has  operated — not  once, 
but  a  number  of  times — under  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  point  brings 
up  another  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
been  operating  under  its  rules  as  a 
continuing  body.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
ask  this  question:  If  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  a  continuing  body,  are  carried 
forward  from  session  to  session,  are  all 
the  rules  carried  forward:  or  are  only 
some  of  the  rules  carried  forward,  if 
some  Senator  says,  "I  do  not  like  one  of 
the  rules"? 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  knows  that  all  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  are  carried  forward  from 
session  to  session;  there  can  be  no  ex- 
ception. Every  rule  of  the  Senate  car- 
ries forward  with  each  succeeding  ses- 
sion, of  course.  If  some  Member  of  the 
Senate  does  not  like  a  particular  rule, 
that  does  not  mean  that  when  the  next 
session  begins,  that  particular  rule  Is 


null  and  void,  and  passes  out  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Of  course. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  short,  there  is  an  or- 
derly procedure  in  connection  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate— just  as  there  is  in 
connection  with  the  rules  of  any  other 
body;  and  if  a  Senator  wishes  to  change 
one  of  the  rules,  he  can  submit  a  pro- 
posal to  change  it — whether  that  be  a 
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ond   year   and    because    the   4th  of  i,.^. 

terminated  the  life  of  that  body  B,T^ 
so  the  Senate.  The  Constitution  reDlenuS^ 
that  body  every  2  years  by  the  elecUo^S* 
class  of  Senators,  and  thereby  gives  «b««.  * 
to  the  duration  of  the  body.  There  i^^ 
new,  nor  was  there  any  old.  Senate.  ^ 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  Senator 
Allen's  analogy  is  entirely  appronS 
Although  from  time  to  time  there  u  . 
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rule  affecting  a  matter  involving  millions     complete  turnover  in  the  membershirTn* 
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of  dollars  or  a  rule  affecting  only  a  small 
claim,  involving  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  not  the  Sen  - 
ate  have  the  right  and  the  privilege  to 
change  its  rules? 

Mr.  HILL.     Of  course  it  does 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Can  that  right  of 
the  Senate  be  exercised  by  any  other 
body? 

Mr.  HILL.     No. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Can  that  right  be 
taken  away  from  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HILL.  No,  except  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  the  Senate 
IS  a  continuing  body;  it  has  rules,  all  of 
which  come  forward  from  session  to 
session,  if  any  come  forward;  we  have 
acted  under  the  Constitution  to  fix  those 
rules;  and  those  rules  provide  that  if 
there  is  a  desire  by  Senators  to  amend 
them,  a  certain  procedure  shall  be  fol- 
lowed.   Is  not  all  that  clear? 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly  it  is — so  clear 
that  he  who  runs  can  read  it  and  can 
understand  it.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  is  not  that  as 
much  an  important  part  of  constitutional 
liberty  under  our  system  as  it  is  of 
States  rights? 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course  it  is.  When  we 
plead  States  rights,  we  plead  the  indi- 
vidual Uberties  of  the  people  within  the 
States.  In  fact,  the  plea  is  that  the 
rights  of  the  individuals  within  the 
States  and  the  liberties  of  the  individuals 
within  the  States  shall  be  protected  and 
preserved. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  notes  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  clearly  indicate, 
the  conclusion  is  unmistakable  that  the 
Senate  was  designed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  introducing  continuity  and  par- 
liamentary stability  into  our  system  of 
government.  Any  other  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  at  war  with  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose. As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  pointed  out,  no  Senator  has 
been  able  to  cite  a  single  instance,  ex- 
ample, or  artiele  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion contrary  to  this  view. 

Mr.  President,  what  else  can  explain 
the  fact  that — almost  without  excep- 
tion—the Senate  has  been  regarded  as  a 
continuing  body  by  its  Members  and  by 
students  of  its  history  and  functions  ?  As 
long  ago  as  1841.  Senator  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
vigorously  denied  the  assertion  that  the 
Senate  begins  anew  with  each  new  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Senator  Allen  denied 
with  these  words  the  assertion  that  the 
Senate  of  1841  was  a  new  Senate: 

They  might  as  well  speak  of  a  new  Supreme 
Court  as  of  a  new  Senate.  There  was  a  new 
Hoxise  of  Representatives  because  the  entire 
House  expired  at  the  expiration  of  the  see- 


both  bodies,  neither  the  Supreme  Coui 
nor  the  Senate  ever  begins  life  anewi. 
an  institution.  They  are  conUnuinf 
bodies,  because  they  were  so  designedbv 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  As  J 
necessary  consequence,  the  rules  and  nm 
cedures  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  thp 
Senate  continue  from  year  to  year  until 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  estah 
lished  procedure. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  I  have  said,  the  continuitv 
of  the  Senate  has  been  well  recognized 
over  the  174  years  since  the  Constitution 
came  into  being. 

Senator    James    Buchanan     of   New 
York,  later  President  Buchanan  declared 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate '  continue 
from  Congress  to  Congress.   Senator  Bu 
chanan  said : 

There  can  be  no  new  Senate.  ThU  li  the 
same  body,  constitutionally  and  In  point  of 
law.  which  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  it. 
meeting  In  1789.  It  has  existed  without  In- 
t«rmlsslon  from  that  day  until  the  present 
moment  and  wlU  continue  to  exist  as  long 
as  the  Government  shall  endure.  It  la  em- 
phatlcally  a  permanent  body.  Its  rules  are 
permanent  and  are  not  adopted  from  Con- 
gress to  Congress  like  those  of  the  Hou«e 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  subject  the  au- 
thorities are  virtually  unanimous. 
George  Haynes.  a  brilUant  student  of  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  wrote  in  his  book 
"The  Senate  of  the  United  States."  that 
the  first  rules  adopted  by  the  Senate 
have  continued  in  force,  without  change 
and  without  reaffirmation,  until  amended 
or  abolished.    Haynes  wrote : 

Since  in  each  Congress  the  House  Is 
newly  elected.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  In  the  preceding  Con- 
gress cannot  without  specific  adoption  be 
held  binding  on  the  new  House. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  con- 
tinuing body.  It  first  effected  Its  organi- 
zation April  6,  1789,  and  there  never  since 
has  been  a  time  when  the  Senate  as  an 
organized  body  has  not  been  available,  at 
the  President's  summons  or  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Its  own  adjournment,  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
was  emphasizing  a  few  minutes  ago— 
namely,  that  this  body,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuing body,  is  always  available,  at  the 
call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  consider  any  important  treaty  or  any 
other  matter  which  may  be  important  or 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  country  or  to 
the  security  and  defense  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Haynes  added : 

The  first  rules,  adopted  only  10  days  after 
the  Senate  came  Into  being,  have  continued 
In  force  without  reaffirmation  untU  amended 
or  abolished  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  7,  1917.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Walsh  first  questioned 
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the  concept  of  the  Senate  as  a  continu- 
rz  ijody  But  he  could  cite  no  prece- 
pt or  authority  for  the  contention, 
iren  Senator  Walsh  admitted  that  the 
lagg  of  the  Senate  had  always  con- 
hq^  in  force  from  session  to  session. 
He  said: 

It  Is  undeniable  that  since  the  present 
oovemment  of  the  United  States  assumed 
the  direction  of  their  destiny  the  rules  In 
(orce  at  the  close  of  any  session  of  the  Senate 
have  governed  Its  deliberations  upon  re- 
assembling without  any  formal  action  re- 
adoptmg  them,  eren  though  the  last  ad- 
journment marked  the  demise  of  Congress. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  only  on  four 
occasions  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Senate  has  the  Senate  promulgated  a 
new  or  revised  code  of  rules  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  General  revi- 
sions of  the  Senate  rules  were  made  in 
1806.  1820.  1868,  and  1884.  Let  me  point 
out.  however,  that  none  of  these  general 
revisions  of  the  Senate  rules  was  adopted 
at  the  beginriing  of  a  new  Congress;  and 
each  change  was  established  in  con- 
formity with  established  parliamentary 
practice  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Walsh  argued  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  a  continuing  body,  because  un- 
passed  bills,  unratified  treaties,  and  un- 
conflrmed  appointments  lapse  at  the 
end  of  each  Congress.  With  due  respect 
to  the  late  Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  my  opinion  that  his  argument 
is  completely  specious.  There  is  no  in- 
consistency between  the  lapse  of  pend- 
ing business  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
and  the  continuance  in  force  and  effect 
of  duly  enacted  laws  and  resolutions. 
The  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  are  the 
result  of  duly  enacted  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  and  they  remain  in  full  force  and 
eflfect.  as  does  a  general  law  until  duly 
amended  or  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  the  contention  of  Sen- 
ator Walsh  was  never  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  His  motion  that  the  Senate 
adopt  a  new  set  of  rules  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  special  session  of  the  65th 
Congress  never  came  to  a  vote.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  the  famous  cloture 
amendment  to  rule  XXII  adopted  that 
year  constitutes  an  important  precedent 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  continue 
unchanged  until  duly  amended  or  abol- 
ished. Amendment  of  rule  XXEI  at  that 
session  of  Congress  affirmed  the  fact 
that  the  rule  had  continued  in  effect 
since  its  adoption  during  a  preceding 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  famous  de- 
bate in  1949  concerning  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  beloved  Senator  Walter  F. 
George  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  Senator 
George  said : 

In  my  Judgment  the  ordinary  rules  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  do  not  and  should  not 
apply  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 
I  know  that  the  Senate  is  a  legislative  body 
in  part.  I  know  that  it  must  handle  legis- 
lative matters  which  come  from  the  House, 
or  which  originate  here  and  go  to  the  House. 
But  the  Senate  is  a  distinct  Institution  with- 
in Itself,  a  continuing  body  only  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  being 
elected  every  2  years.  It  Is  not  a  body  which 
expires.  Its  primary  function  is  not  legis- 
lation In  the  strict  sense.  Its  primary  and 
main  function,  indeed.  In  certain  Important 
matters,  partake  of  the  nature  of  conference 
and  negotiation  between  sovereignties. 


Senators  and  others  seem  to  forget  the 
great  importance  of  the  Senate  in  the 
words  in  which  the  then  Senator  George 
expressed  it.  It  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  conference  and  negotiation  between 
sovereignties.  For  that  reason  ovur 
Pounding  Fathers  provided  that  all 
treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
They  wanted  the  Senate  to  t>e  a  partaker 
in  those  conferences  and  negotiations. 
They  even  went  further  and  provided 
that  the  treaties  must  be  ratified  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  beUeve  that  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  83d  Congress  in  1953  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  first 
offered  his  motion  to  consider  the  adop- 
tion of  new  rules  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  late  Senator  Taft,  who  was 
majority  leader  at  that  time,  strongly 
opposed  the  Anderson  motion  which  was 
later  tabled  as  have  been  all  subsequent 
motions  of  that  nature.  The  great  Sen- 
ator Taft  said: 

It  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  Nation  that 
the  Senat«  be  a  continuing  body.  Let  us 
consider  the  situation  which  wlU  arise  on 
the  20th  of  January,  when  new  Cabinet  offi- 
cers are  to  take  ofRoe.  We  must  have  Cab- 
inet officers  appointed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  must  have  officials  to  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  we  should  become  involved  In  a  rules 
flght.  the  discussion  could  go  on  forever.  In 
fact.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  If  there 
were  a  majority  In  the  Senate  who  wished  to 
adopt  the  procedure  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Mew  Mexico  |Mr.  Anoebsom].  the  dis- 
cussion would  proceed  almost  indefinitely; 
we  would  continue  the  debate  for  a  month 
in  order  to  break  the  filibuster  that  might 
develop  under  such  circumstances.  There- 
fore, I  believe  It  Is  exceedingly  unfortunate 
to  raise  a  controversy  regarding  the  rules  at 
this  time  and  contend  that  the  Senate  must 
begin  aU  over  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  and  confront  all  the  uncertain  and 
difficult  questions  that  would  arise  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  submit  that  those  words  came  from 
the  then  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Taft.  He  stood  at  yonder  desk, 
at  that  time  bearing  all  the  heavy  re- 
sp>onsibilities  and  burdens  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  an  administration  that 
had  only  then  come  into  ixjwer.  It  had 
to  function,  to  go  forward  with  its  pro- 
grams, and  to  meet  its  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  obligations  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  1959,  at  the  opening 
of  the  85th  Congress,  the  then  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  now  the  Vice 
President,  offered  a  resolution  which 
provided  among  other  things  that: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  chnnged  as  provided  In  the 
rules 

During  the  debate  on  that  resolution, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], our  present  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  stated : 

As  I  have  already  made  clear.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  resolution  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Texas.  That 
resolution  as  the  Senate  knows  has  two  prin- 
cipal features.  It  seeks,  first,  to  provide  a 
rational  way  of  avoiding  an  interminable 
wrangle  over  how  to  proceed  each  time  a  new 
Congress  convenes.     Second,  it  provides  for 


cloture  on   the   basis   of  a   two-thirds  vote 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

The  then  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Johnson,  now,  as  I  have 
said,  our  distinguished  Vice  President, 
said  in  support  of  the  resolution: 

There  is  no  mystery  about  tbe  rutes  of  the 
Senate.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  ar«>  In- 
tended to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  are  Intended  to  permit  the 
Senat«  to  help  express  Its  will. 

In  my  Judgment,  rule  XXII.  as  It  stands 
at  this  moment,  contains  certain  deficien- 
cies. We  can  remedy  these  deficiencies.  We 
are  doing  so  In  three  respects. 

First,  we  are  clearly  sutlng  that  we  do 
have  rules.  Instead  of  anarchy,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  guided  by  rules  from  one  session 
to  another. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  see  that  Senators 
must  stand  up  and  be  counted;  and,  instead 
of  having  a  constitutional  two-thirds  Invoke 
cloture,  require  only  two-thirds  oT  thoae 
present  and  voting  to  Invoke  cloture. 
Therefore.  Senators  will  have  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

Third,  we  provide  that  cloture  shall  apply 
to  all  rule  changes;  anxl  that  meets  the 
request  and  the  argument  made  by  so  many 
people  for  so  long — almost  10  years — that  the 
weakness  of  the  rule  was  that  It  did  not 
apply  to  a  change  of  the  rule*.  So  we  are 
requesting  that  It  shall  apply  to  a  change  ot 
the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  majority  leader  in 
1959  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Sen- 
ate rule  XXXn  was  amended  by  adding 

this  language: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provkled  In  these 
rules. 

Those  words  I  quote  from  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  see  how  anything 
could  be  any  clearer.  That  amendment 
to  rule  xxxii  was  passed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  just  such  a  situation 
as  we  are  in  today,  and  have  been  in 
since  the  Senate  met  on  the  Qth  of  Jan- 
uary. As  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MAMsriEi.D]  well  said  in  1959,  the 
rule  seeks  to  provide  a  rational  way  of 
avoiding  an  interminable  wrangle  over 
how  to  proceed  each  time  a  new  Congress 
convenes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  only  that  we  fol- 
low the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  We 
know  that  the  Senate  has  operated  as  a 
continuing  body  throughout  its  entire 
history.  We  know  that  no  general  revi- 
sion of  established  parliamentary  prac- 
tice in  the  Senate  has  ever  been  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress.  We 
know  that  any  motion  which  denies  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  flies  into 
the  very  teeth  of  settled  and  accepted 
constitutional  law  and  historic  Senate 
precedent. 

I  ask  only  that  we  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity, the  integrity,  the  permanence, 
the  influence,  the  respect,  the  order,  and 
the  innermost  character  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to  turn 
my  attention  to  the  different  proposals 
to  change  rule  XXII,  to  provide  that  clo- 
ture may  be  invoked  by  a  vote  of  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  caUed  upon 
during  this  session  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider any  matter  which  poses  a  greater 
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threat  to  our  system  of  government  than 
the  proposal  to  change  Senate  rule  XXII. 
Adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  proposed 
rule  change  would  sound  the  death  knell 
of  the  U^.  Senate  as  we  have  known  it 
for  these  174  years.  I  intend  to  express 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  my  op- 
position to  this  proposed  rule  change 
which  would  pave  the  way  for  the  delib- 
erate destruction  of  what  has  been  called 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  proposals 
for  denying  full  debate  in  the  Senate,  we 
are  not  considering  some  simple  matter 
of  procedure  in  the  Senate,  some  simple 
change  of  our  rules.  We  are  considering 
a  proposed  change  in  the  Senate  that 
would  mean  a  fundamental  and  basic 
change  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  we  have  known  that  Govern- 
ment from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
present. 

The  thing  that  I  wish  to  emphasize 
with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  bring  to  bear 
is  that  if  we  deny  free  and  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
we  have  changed  the  character  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
change  the  character  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  without  changing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  true  issue  at  stake  in  this 
matter.  Are  we  going  to  change  our  Gov- 
ernment, our  constitutional  Republic 
that  we  have  had  all  these  years  and 
under  which  we  have  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  under  which  our  people  have 
enjoyed  the  greatest  freedom  ever  known 
to  mankind? 

The  right  of  a  Senator  to  get  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  present  all  the 
facts  in  connection  with  an  issue,  to  turn 
the  light  of  truth  and  justice  and  fair- 
ness on  that  issue  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  freedoms  of  the  people  of  these 
United  States  and  to  the  protection  not 
only  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  of 
the  individual  citizens  but  also  to  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  several 
States,  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
minorities  of  every  description. 

It  is  sxiggested  that  this  freedom  of  de- 
bate be  cut  off,  be  denied  by  simply  a 
three-fifths  vote  in  the  Senate.  It  has 
even  been  suggested  that  it  be  denied  by 
a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  before  us  are  not 
content  with  the  power  to  silence  a  third 
of  the  Senators  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Some 
are  contending  for  the  right  to  silence  as 
many  as  49  at  one  time.  If  they  should 
silence  as  many  as  40  Senators  at  one 
time,  they  might  well  silence  the  voices 
of  from  20  to  40  States  in  the  U.S 
Senate. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  this  power  to  gag  so  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  may  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  said  they 
must  have  this  power.  It  is  said  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  legislate 
for  the  people.  It  is  said,  "We  have  to 
have  this  power." 

I  can  answer  this  specious  argument 
simply  by  saying  that  a  majority  has 
been  legislating  for  174  years  now,  and 
I  ask.  Has  anyone  been  able  to  suggest  a 
single  Important  or  beneficent  measure 
that  has  been  killed  because  we  have 


had  free  and  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States?  Indeed, 
last  year  during  the  debate  on  the  com- 
mvmication  satellite  bill,  we  saw  proof 
that  the  Senate  can,  under  the  present 
rules,  bring  debate  to  an  end  in  the  face 
of  determined  opposition. 

Since  the  Senate  has  had  the  present 
rule  XXII,  cloture  petitions  have  been 
filed,  as  I  recall,  some  27  times,  and  only 
5  times  has  the  Senate  seen  fit  to  invoke 
that  cloture.  What  reason  have  we  to- 
day, what  arguments  have  been  pre- 
sented, that  would  justify  us  in  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  Senate,  in 
changing  our  American  constitutional 
Republic  as  we  have  known  it? 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Senate  today  is  very  mate- 
rially diCferent  from  what  it  was  when 
the  cloture  rule  of  1917  was  adopted, 
due  to  the  fact  that  since  that  time  there 
has  been  adopted  the  20th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  put  an  end 
to  what  we  knew  as  the  '"lame  duck" 
session  of  Congress.  As  we  know,  be- 
fore the  "lame  duck"  amendment,  the 
second  session  of  Congress  began  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December.  Usually 
there  was  about  a  2-week  recess  for 
Christmas,  and  then  at  midnight  on 
March  4  that  session  of  Congress  died. 
It  died  under  the  Constitution. 

That  is  not  true  today.  Congress  does 
not  die,  except  perhaps  at  the  end  of 
the  year  under  the  Constitution.  It  can 
go  on  in  session  from  one  Congress  to 
the  next,  without  any  hiatus,  without 
any  recess,  without  any  adjournment. 
That  was  not  true  before  the  "lame 
duck"  amendment.  Senators  could  kill 
a  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
because  they  knew  when  midnight  ar- 
rived on  a  specific  night,  even  if  the 
clocks  were  jockeyed  with  a  little  bit, 
finally  it  would  have  to  be  admitted  it 
was  midnight,  and  at  midnight  the 
Congress  would  be  dead  under  the  Con- 
stitution. That  situation  does  not  exist 
at  all. 

I  have  often  thought,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded and  am  sure  in  fact,  it  was  that 
situation  which  brought  about  the  adop- 
tion of  rule  XXn.  Legislation  would 
jam  up  at  end  of  a  period  of  less  than  3 
months.  Congress  would  die,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  it. 

That  situation  does  not  exist  at  all 
today,  because  March  4  does  not  mean 
any  more  than  May  4  or  July  4  or  any 
other  fourth  day  of  a  month.  The  Con- 
gress can  and  does  continue.  The  Con- 
gress in  the  last  session,  as  I  recall,  went 
to  the  13th  of  October.  It  could  have 
gone  right  into  the  new  session,  I  think, 
if  that  had  been  the  wish. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  of  no  bill 
or  measure  that  has  gone  down  that 
should  have  been  passed.  I  have  not 
found  anyone  who  could  name  one  single 
measure,  one  single  bill,  that  should 
have  passed  which  failed  to  pass  because 
of  the  free  debate  in  this  body.  Free 
debate  has  brought  about  some  delays, 
that  is  true,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  there  have  been  some  abuses. 
But,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  human 
nature,  and  we  are  not  perfect,  we  will 
have  abuses.  Fortunate  to  say,  the 
record  shows  there  have  been  very  few 
of  them.    However,  the  question  is  not 
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whether  we  have  ever  had  any  abuw. 
to  the  contrary,  the  question  betw^ 
is  whether  or  not  the  benefits  of  fr«e  <u. 
bate  so  far  outweigh  its  occasional  afaol 
that  we  should  dare  tamper  with  thk 
priceless  right  which,  more  than  «»« 
other,  characterizes  the  U.S.  Senate 

We  know  the  conscientiousness  tho 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  devotion  to 
duty  that  always  triumphs  among  th# 
membership  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Oui-  country  is  not  great  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  its  laws  i^ 
prohibitions.  Our  country  is  great  ^ 
cause  of  the  character  of  Its  people  and 
the  character  of  the  men  who  reprewm 
our  people  in  its  government. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Inouye  took  th. 
chair.  >  ^ 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  free  and  un- 
limited debate  of  the  Senate  we  went 
through  all  the  terrible  War  Between 
the  States.  We  fought  that  war  with 
free  and  unlimited  debate.  We  fought 
World  War  I  which,  up  to  that  time,  was 
the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Then,  we  fought  World  War  n 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  comparable  to  our  deeds  and  ac- 
complishments in  that  war.  In  addition 
we  fought  the  war  against  the  most 
teiTible  depression,  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties.  We  did  not  have  to  in- 
voke any  cloture  to  win  these  great  ware 
We  won  these  wars  with  free  and  un- 
limited debate. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  action  by  a  majority.  On 
this  point  I  should  Uke  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  today  who  served  here  when 
the  majority  party,  which  happened  to 
be  the  Democratic  Party,  had  76  out  of 
the  96  votes.  At  that  time  the  Repub- 
lican Party  had  only  16  votes.  The  other 
four  votes  were  among  the  Progressive* 
and  the  Farmer-Labor  Party.  That 
situation  emphasizes  the  important  thing 
I  want  to  bring  out,  that  parties  do  con- 
trol this  body  so  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned.  It  is  precisely  this  situation 
when  we  must  have  available  to  us  the 
means  to  restrain  them,  if  need  be,  and 
to  keep  their  party  spirit  from  running 
wild  that  we  may  not  suffer  from  the 
baneful  effects  of  that  party  spirit. 

No  one  knows  when  he  may  be  in  the 
majority  or  in  the  minority  in  tlais  body, 
and  I  say  this  to  you :  That  some  of  those 
who  now  press  hardest,  some  of  those 
who  Insist  most  determinedly  for  change 
in  the  Senate  rules  and  denial  of  our 
freedom  of  debate,  may  be  the  very  ones 
who  tomorrow  will  find  that  this  free  and 
unlimited  debate  is  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  well  aware  of  the 
point  I  am  making. 

As  we  recall,  the  Pounding  Fathers- 
men  like  James  Madison,  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  and  George  Washington— had  a 
great  fear  when  they  brought  our  Gov- 
ernment into  being.  That  fear  was  the 
danger  of  what  they  termed  party  spirit. 
As  George  Washington  expressed  It  in 
his  farewell  address,  "the  baneful  effects 
of  party  spirit." 

Senators,  let  me  call  to  your  attention 
an  excerpt  of  his  words,  and  I  ask  that 
you  weigh  this  end  weigh  it  well,  because 
in  my  opinion  the  thing  that  has  averted 


this  danger,  the  thing  that  has  averted 
the  baneful  effects  of  party  spirit  that 
Washington  feared,  was  the  same  free 
and  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing today.  In  his  farewell  address 
Qeorge  Washington  said  to  us: 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the  danger 
of  parties  In  the  States  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  founding  of  them  on  geo- 
graphical discriminations.  Let  me  now  take 
a  more  comprehensive  view  and  warn  you  In 
the  m06t  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately.  Is  Inseparable 
from  our  nature,  having  Its  root  In  the 
suongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It 
exists  under  different  shapes  In  all  govern- 
ment, more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  re- 
pressed, but  In  those  of  the  popular  forum 
It  18  seen  In  Its  greatest  rankness  and  Is  truly 
their  worst  enemy.  Without  looking  forward 
to  an  extremity  of  this  kind,  which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  t>e  entirely  out  of  sight,  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit 
of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It  the  Interest 
and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and 
restrain  it. 

The  foimders  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment were  not  unaware  of  the  fragile 
nature  of  human  freedom  and  sought  to 
protect  our  liberty  with  definite  safe- 
guards. Among  the  most  interesting 
statements  to  be  found  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention"  kept 
by  James  Madison,  who,  as  we  know, 
later  followed  Jefferson  as  President, 
was  the  statement  by  Edmund  Randolph 
concerning  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

I  wish  to  quote  this  statement  by  Ran- 
dolph from  page  81  of  the  Madison 
Journal: 

Mr.  Randolph  observed  that  he  had  at  the 
time  of  offering  his  propositions,  stated  his 
Ideas  as  far  as  the  nature  of  general  proposi- 
tions required;  that  details  made  no  part 
of  the  plan,  and  could  not  perhaps  with 
propriety  have  been  Introduced.  If  he  was 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  the 
second  branch  ( the  Senate ) ,  he  should  say 
that  It  ought  to  be  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  first;  so  small  as  to  be  exempt  from 
the  passionate  proceedings  to  which  num- 
erous assemblies  are  liable.  He  observed  that 
the  general  object  was  to  provide  a  cure  for 
the  evils  under  which  the  United  States 
labored;  that  In  tracing  these  to  their  origin, 
every  man  had  found  It  In  the  turbulence 
and  follies  of  democracy;  that  some  check 
therefore  was  to  be  sought  for,  against  this 
tendency  of  our  governments;  and  that  a 
good  Senate  seemed  most  likely  to  answer 
the  purpose. 

What  our  Founding  Fathers  envisioned 
was  a  Senate  of  free  debate,  not  simply 
a  legislative  body  but  a  citadel  of  learn- 
ing where  questions  are  carefully  studied 
and  agreed  upon,  where  no  group  or  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation  may  ruthlessly  impose 
a  program  on  another  group  or  another 
section  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  we  observe  from  that 
statement  of  Edmund  Randolph  that  the 
founders  of  our  Government,  the  crea- 
tors of  our  Constitution,  established  the 
U.S.  Senate  primarily  as  a  protection 
for  American  liberty  and  as  a  restraint 
on  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
instituted  as  a  bulwark  against  the  en- 
actment of  hasty  legislation,  a  forum 
for  full  and  open  discussion,  and  a  fort- 
ress to  assure  the  continuance  of 
American  freedom. 


Mr.  President,  we  recall  that  Benja- 
nain  Franklin — and  there  was  no  wiser 
man  than  Franklin — spoke  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  saucer.  In  other  woitLs,  It 
was  a  saucer  into  which  the  hot  coffee 
was  to  be  poured  to  give  it  time  and  op- 
portunity to  cool.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, if  at  any  time  it  took  any 
hasty  action,  if  it  acted  with  too  much 
speed  and  did  not  thoroughly  consider 
and  thresh  out  the  full  significance  and 
effect  of  that  action,  had  always  this 
saucer,  the  Senate,  waiting  for  the 
measure  to  cool. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  under  our 
present  rule  22,  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  must  decide  in 
the  affirmative  that  debate  on  a  meas- 
ure or  motion  be  brought  to  a  close. 

In  defense  against  any  watering  down 
of  the  present  rule,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  not  an  un- 
common procedure  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  Constitution,  as 
well  as  amendments  thereto,  imposes  the 
rule  of  a  two -thirds  majority  in  quite  a 
number  of  instances,  and  I  shall  refer  to 
those  instances  briefly. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  im- 
peachment without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present — ar- 
ticle I,  section  3. 

I  think  we  all  agree  today  that  we 
are  glad  that  provision  was  in  the  Con- 
stitution when  Andrew  Johnson  was 
tried.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  voted 
to  sustain  his  impeachment,  but  not  two- 
thirds,  and  he  continued  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  may  expel  a  Member — ar- 
ticle I,  section  5. 

In  other  words,  a  majority  cannot  do 
It;  it  takes  two-thirds. 

A  bill  returned  by  the  President  with 
his  objections  may  be  repassed  by  each 
House  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds — article 
I  section  7. 

It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  President's 
veto. 

The  President  shall  have  the  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur — article  II,  section  2. 

In  other  words,  a  treaty  that  can  re- 
ceive only  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
Senate  never  becomes  a  treaty ;  it  has  to 
have  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States — 
article  V. 

When  the  choice  of  a  President  shall 
devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  Members  from  two -thirds  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  That,  we 
recall,  was  provided  in  the  12th  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  at  a  date  later 
than  the  drafting  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution. 

A  quonmi  of  the  Senate,  when  choos- 
ing a  Vice  President,  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors— amendment  12. 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not 
give  recognition,  in  all  cases,  to  the  right 


of  the  majority  to  control.  We  have  seen 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  on 
many  important  occasions.  Surely,  free 
and  full  debate  in  the  Senate  is  equally 
important. 

Free  debate  in  the  Senate  is  a  his- 
toric right.  We  recaU  that  in  1789  the 
first  Senate  adopted  19  rules  of  which 
rule  9  related  to  moving  the  previous 
question.  The  original  rule  9  read  as 
follows : 

The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded,  the  question  from  the  Chair  shall 
be:  "Shall  the  main  queaUon  be  now  put?" 
And  If  the  nays  prevaU,  the  main  question 
shall  not  then  be  put. 

But.  when  the  Senate  rules  were 
modified  in  1806,  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious question  was  omitted  altogether. 
It  had  been  moved  only  four  times  and 
used  only  three  times  during  the  17 
years  from  1789  to  18M.  After  that, 
until  1917.  as  we  shall  see.  there  was  no 
general  rule  limiting  free  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Indeed,  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper, 
of  Harvard  University,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  student  of  American  gov- 
ernment, has  shown  recently  in  a  most 
scholarly  dissertation  that  the  original 
rule  9  was  never  imderstood  func- 
tionally as  a  cloture  mechanism  and 
that  it  was  not  designed  to  operate  as 
such.  Therefore  it  really  means  that 
the  Senate  never  intended  to  have  any 
motion  to  close  debate  under  the  previ- 
ous question,  and  certainly  from  1806  to 
1917  there  was  no  semblance  of  anything 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  history 
of  the  representative  government,  it  has 
been  recognized  that  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  is  a  valuable  ri^t  for  the 
protection  of  minorities,  to  check  a  ruth- 
less majority.  That  right  in  the  Senate 
has  done  much  to  hold  the  United 
States  together.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  right  of  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate,  the  American  Union,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  broken  up 
in  1812,  when  there  was  a  serious  con- 
troversy in  New  England,  and  many  of 
the  New  England  citizens  wanted  to 
leave  the  Union  because  of  the  War  of 
1812.  But.  through  the  right  of  tm- 
limited  debate.  New  England  Senators 
representing  their  States  came  here  to 
counsel,  caution,  and  debate  with  the 
other  Senators,  representing  their 
States,  and  the  great  and  complicated 
issues  were  thereby  resolved  for  tha 
good  of  all. 

Under  this  system,  Mr.  President,  we 
Icnow  that  America  has  prospered.  We 
have  stood  firm  with  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Nation  was  built. 

A  great  challenge  to  free  debate  In  the 
Senate  occurred  in  1841.  On  July  12, 
1841,  the  distinguished  statesman  Henry 
Clay  brought  forth  a  proposal  for  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  "previous  question" 
which  had  been  eliminated  in  1806  and 
which  he  stated  was  necessary  by  the 
abuse  which  the  minority  had  made  of 
the  privilege  of  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate.  But  in  successfully  opposing 
Clay's  motion.  Senator  Calhoun  said: 

There  never  has  been  a  body  In  this  or  any 
other  country  In  which,  for  auch  a  length  of 
time,  so  much  dlgnitj  and  decorum  of  de- 
bate has  been  maintained. 
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Fortunately  for  our  Nation.  Clay's 
propoeitlon  met  with  very  considerable 
opposition  and  was  abandoned. 
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In  the  Senate  was  the  so-called  force 
bill  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives  and  valiantly  fought  for  by 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  then  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
fought  for  that  bill  in  the  House.  After- 
wards, he  came  over  to  the  Senate  and. 
at  first,  was  very  much  opposed  to  free 
and  unlimited  debate.  He  favored  strict 
cloture. 

But,  after  he  had  served  in  the  Senate 
awhile,  after  he  had  gained  the  experi- 
ence— and  as  we  know  he  was  one  of  the 
most  erudite  men  ever  to  sit  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  a  great  student 
not  cmly  of  our  own  Government  but  of 
all  the  governments  of  the  world— he 
gave  to  us  who  sit  In  the  Senate  today 
and  to  our  country  the  benefit  of  his 
ripened  and  seasoned  and  mature  judg- 
ment. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  read  a  few 
excerpts  from  what  Senator  Lodge  said. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  force  bill,  one 
of  the  very  few  bills  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  was  killed  by  free  and  un- 
limited debate. 

Senator  Lodge  said : 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  long  strug- 
gle  between   those   opposing   forces    which 
ended  the  most  famous  compromise  of  the 
Constitution  of  which   the  Senate  was  the 
vital  element  and  which  finally  enabled  the 
Convention  to  bring  its  work  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,    it  Is  sufficient  here  to  point 
out  that,  as  the  Constitution  was  necessarily 
made  by  the  States  alone,  they  yielded  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  the  grants  of  power 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
*nd  sought  In  every  way  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  several  States  against  Invasion  by  the 
national  authority.     The  States,  it  mmt  be 
remembered,  as   they  then  stood,   were   all 
sovereign  States.    Each  one  possessed  all  the 
rights  and  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
Constitution    could   only   be   made   by   sur- 
rendering to  the  General  Oovernment  a  por- 
tion of  these  sovereign  powers.    In  the  Sen- 
ate, accordingly,  the  States  endeavored  to 
secure   every   possible   power   which   would 
protect   them    and    their    rights.     They    or- 
dained   that    each    State    should   have    two 
Senators   without   reference   to  population 
thus    securing    equality    of    representation 
among  the  States.    They  then  provided  in 
article  6  of  the  Constitution  that  "No  State 
wlthoiut  its  consent  should  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate." 


served  in  the  Senate  and  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  Senate  and  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  place  of 
the  Senate  in  our  constltuUonal  democ- 
racy. He  added — and  I  would  emphasize 
these  words: 

The  Senate.  I  believe,  has  never  failed  to 
act  m  any  case  of  Importance  where  a  major- 
ity of  the  body  really  and  genuinely  desired 
to  have  action  and  the  full  opportunity  for 
deliberation  and  discussion  characteristic 
of  the  Senate.  This  has  prevented  much 
rash  legislation  born  of  the  passion  of  an 
election  struggle  and  has  perfected  still 
more  that  which  ultimately  found  Its  way 
to  the  statute  books. 

Senator  Lodge  closes  with  these  words: 
The  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  al- 
ways cherished  the  freedom  of  debate  which 
has  existed  in  this  Chamber.    Senators  have 
been  reluctant  to  adopt  any  rule  of  cloture 
and,  even  after  the  present  rule  was  adopted 
in  1917.  they  have  been  reluctant  to  Invoke 
It.     Cloture  Is  a  gag  rule.     It  shuts  off  de- 
bate.   It  forces  all  free  and  open  discussion 
to  come  to  an  end.    Such  a  practice  destroys 
the  deliberative  funcUon  which  is  the  very 
foundation  for  the  existence  of  the  Senate 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  obtain  from  the  upper 
Chamber  of  the  Congress  a  different  point  of 
view   from    that    secured    In    the    House    of 
Representatives.    Thus  the  longer  time,  the 
more  advanced  age,  the  smaller  number,  the 
equal  representation  of  all  the  States.    Care- 
fiU  and  thorough  consideration  of  legislation 
Is  more  often  needed  than  the  Umlutlon  of 
debate 
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"Hien  Lodge  went  on: 

Except  on  some  rare  occasions,  the  Senate 
has  been  the  conservative  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  The  clo- 
ture and  other  drastic  rules  for  preventing 
delay  and  compelling  acUon  which  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adopt  and  apply 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  never 
except  in  a  most  restricted  form,  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  Senate.  Debate  In  the  Senate 
haa  remained  practically  unlimited,  and  de- 
spite the  impatience  which  unrestricted  de- 
bate often  creates,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  long  run  it  has  been  most  im- 
portant, and  indeed  very  essential  to  free 
and  democraUc  government,  to  have  one 
body  where  every  great  question  could  be 
fully  and  deliberately  discussed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Senator 
Lodge  was  the  author  of  the  force  bill. 


Those  were  the  words  of  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Senator  Lodge  knew,  even  as  we  know, 
of  the  temptations  and  the  pressures 
that  come.  He  knew  that  perhaps  for- 
getful of  their  great  responsibility  of 
power,  some  may  be  shipped  on  by  pres- 
sure groups  or  spurred  by  some  political 
expediency  to  act  without  full  and  com- 
plete deUberation  and  mature  considera- 
tion and  do  the  very  thing  that  George 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
warned  us  against. 

For  111  years,  from  1806  to  1917,  there 
was  no  general  rule  which  limited  debate 
in  the  Senate.    However,  in  the  closing 
days  of   the   64th   Congress   in   1917,  a 
filibuster  defeated  a  bill  to  arm  merchant 
ships  to  resist  attacks  by  German  sub- 
marines.   War     was     impending.    We 
knew  that  the  dark  clouds  of  war  were 
moving  more  and  more  ominously  all  the 
time  toward  our  own  shores.    Because 
of  the  threat  of  war,  Congress  was  called 
into   special  session  and   on  March   8 
1917.  Senate  rule  XXII  was  amended  to 
provide   that  on  the  second   day   after 
the  filing  of  a  petition  by  16  Senators, 
the  Senate  could,  by  a  two-thirds  vote! 
limit  debate  so  that  no  Senator  could 
speak  more  than  1  hour  on  any  pending 
measure. 

Of  the  cloture  rule  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  1917.  Robert  Luce.  In  1922,  wrote 

a  book  entitled  "Legislative  Procedure" 

Boston  and  New  York,  1922.  page  301. 
I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
Mr.  Luce  when  he  was  a  distinguished 


repubUc  under  the  Constitution  thaaJS! 
Mr.  Luce.    I  quote  his  words :  ** 

The    very    mild    and    moderate    form   ., 
cloture  adopted  by  the  Senate  win  i^? 
the   majority    in    that    body   to   assuii!^' 
sponslblllty  in  time  of  crisis,  and  thwlu 
no  great  harm  to  mlnorlUes.    Afteraii   i 
Is  In  large  part  a  question  of  degree     Rrl 
where  between   the  extreme  contentlottr^f 
majority  rule  and  minority  right  is  a  n^«! 
where  dangers  balance.     If  the  Senat*  »^ 
discovered  that  point,  so  much  the  htt^ 
Whether  the  House  has  been  succeasfS^ 
like  discovery  Is  not  even  yet  clear  thmi^ 
almost  a  score  of  years  have  passed  since  »^ 
Reed  put  forth  his  famous  rules     The»  i 
grave  reason  to  fear  that  a  lessening  of  a^ 
of  responsibility  has  accompanied  the  Itoi 
tatlon  of  debate,  throwing  too  much  ofX 
burden  of  decision  on  the  Senate. 

In  other  words,  the  limitation  of  de- 
bate in  the  House  has  tended  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  Members 
of  that  body  and  has  perhaps  kept  them 
from  meeting  a  greater  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  they  should  have  met 
with  respect  to  fulfilling  the  duties  obli- 
gations, and  functions  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  sole 
reason  the  cloture  amendment  to  rule 
XXn  was  ever  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
the  first  place.  If  one  will  read  the  de- 
bates in  the  Congressional  Record  when 
the  resolution  creating  rule  XXn  was 
under  consideration,  one  is  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  the  intention  to  resort 
to  that  rule  only  in  cases  Involving  the 
national  defense,  when  war  was  immi- 
nent, and  when  cloture  should  be  invoked 
in  order  to  defend  the  country  in  a  grave 
emergency. 

On  March  4.  1925,  Vice  President 
Charles  G.  Dawes  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated a  more  stringent  gag  rule  than 
that  provided  in  the  existing  rule  Trn 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  was  privileged  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  day  and  to  hear 
the  address  by  Vice  President  Dawes. 
For  some  time  after  the  delivery  of  that 
address.  I  was  also  privileged  to  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  hear  the 
comments  of  different  Senators  concern- 
ing the  address.  I  can  say  that  those 
comments  were  far  from  laudatory  and 
far  from  giving  any  support  to  the  pro- 
posal suggested  in  the  address. 

In  swift  response  to  a  change  in  the 
Senate  rules  as  recommended  by  Vice 
President  Dawes  many  great  Senators, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  im- 
mediately made  strong  statements  op- 
posing the  proposal.  They  showed  the 
fallacy  of  Dawes'  argument,  and  pointed 
out  that  this  Nation  would  be  better  off 
if  the  rules  were  left  as  they  were.  I 
shall  quote  briefly  from  a  letter  dated 
May  13.  1925.  written  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  Senator  Key  Pittman  from  the 
State  ol  Nevada. 

Senator  Pittman  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.    He  was  also  the 
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President  pro  tempore  of  this  body.  I 
quote  from  his  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times: 

The  campaign  of  Wlce  President  Dawes  is 
exciting  considerable  interest  In  the  West. 

I  have  recently  been  requested  to  address 
semlclvic  societies  and  public  service  clubs 
upon  this  subject.  I  hoped  that  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  In  the  Senate  would 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  attitude  which 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  hold 
in  opposition  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Vice  President. 

The  subject  Is  not  only  very  Interesting 
but,  in  my  opinion,  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Also,  concerning  the  Dawes  proposal, 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  Bent  Silas,  a 
great  writer  on  politics  and  the  history 
of  our  country.  In  March  1928,  he  wrote 
in  the  Outlook,  a  magazine  to  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  contributed  so 
much: 

There  Is  no  need  to  limit  the  wordage  out- 
put through  alteration  of  the  Senate  rules. 
Vice  President  Dawes  has  never  unllmbered 
bis  sharp  tongue  in  a  cause  more  ill  con- 
sidered than  his  campaign  to  limit  debate  In 
the  upper  hoxise.  Unlimited  debate  is  a 
rampart  erected  against  popular  hysteria,  the 
resistance  to  which  is  a  constitutional  obli- 
gation of  the  Senate.  The  rules  under  which 
this  body  proceeds  were  engendered  by  Its 
function.  It  Is  the  surrogate  of  weaker 
States.  That  Is  why  a  Nevada  voter  has,  in 
effect,  seven  times  as  much  power  when  he 
speaks  through  the  voice  of  his  Senator  as  a 
New  York  voter.  That  was  why  the  Senate, 
less  subject  than  the  House  to  popular 
clamor,  was  set  up  as  a  barrier  to  Executive 
aggression.  When  the  Senate  rejects  a 
Charles  Beecher  Warren,  or  compels  a  Presi- 
dent to  dismiss  members  already  admitted 
to  his  Cabinet,  as  It  has  done  In  recent  years. 
It  Is  not  arrogating  to  Itself  powers  outside 
Its  province.  It  Is  there  for  Just  such  con- 
tingencies. ("In  Praise  of  the  Senate,"  the 
Outlook,  Mar.  4.  1928.  p.  413  ) 

I  think  that  Mr.  Silas  put  the  case  very 
well.  His  words,  I  might  add,  are  equally 
ajjplicable  at  the  present  time.  In  1925, 
there  was  another  gentleman,  N.  D. 
Cochran,  who  saw  through  Dawes'  pro- 
posal and  estimated  its  true  worth  with 
these  words : 

Mr.  Dawes  Is  leading  a  fight  to  fool  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  Into  making  the 
Senate  surrender  Its  constitutional  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  political  party  machine. 
An  organized  campaign  Is  on  to  discredit 
the  U.S.  Senate,  with  Vice  President  Dawes 
a  chief  spokesman. 

My  belief  is  that  the  purpose  Is  to 
strengthen  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  legislative. 

If  the  Dawes  scheme  works  and  the  Senate 
ceases  to  be  a  check  on  Presidential  power, 
future  Presidents  will  be  dictators.  (In  the 
Washington  News,  as  quoted  by  the  Literary 
Digest,  May  9.  1925,  p.  15  I 

I  should  like  also  to  quote  from  the 
remarks  of  the  late  Senator  Copeland,  of 
New  York,  with  whom  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  body.  Senator  Copeland 
made  some  searching  comment  concern- 
ing the  inaugural  address  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Dawes.  In  1925.  Senator  Copeland 
said: 

I  can  quite  understand  why  a  citizen  of 
Nevada  might  want  to  have  the  rules 
changed.  Nevada  has  77.000  population  and 
yet  It  sends  two  Members  to  the  US.  Sen- 
ate.    If  New  York  were   represented  in  the 


same  proportion.  It  would  have  144  Mem- 
bers in  the  U.S.  Senate  instead  of  2. 

Here  is  another  thing  to  think  about:  The 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  pay  00  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxes.  The  combined  representation  of 
these  States  In  the  Senate  Is  one-twelfth  of 
the  total.  Therefore,  these  States  are  totally 
submerged  so  far  as  voting  power  is  con- 
cerned. 

New  York  State  has  as  great  a  popula- 
tion as  18  other  States  combined.  It  exceeds 
the  combined  population  of  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado. Delaware.  Florida.  Idaho.  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico.  North 
Dakota.  Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dako- 
ta, Utah.  Vermont,  Wyoming.  Maine,  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Add  to  these  18  States  7  other  States — 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  Con- 
necticut, Washington.  South  Carolina.  Mary- 
land— and  It  wlU  be  found  that  these  26 
States,  controlling  50  of  the  96  votes,  have 
a  majority  In  the  Senate.  These  SUtes  rep- 
resent less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  counuy  and  they  pay  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  taxes.  Mr.  Dawes' 
cloture  rule  would  give  this  minority  In  pop- 
ulation and  financial  standing  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Senate. 

So  Senator  Copeland,  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York — a  State  now  second, 
I  believe,  only  to  California,  in  popula- 
tion— ^pleaded  against  any  cloture,  for 
fear  that  Senators  from  the  smaller 
States  would  imix>se  cloture  and  thus 
would  deny  to  Senators  from  the  larger 
States  their  right  to  speak  and  to  be 
heard,  and  thus  would  deny  to  the  larger 
States  and  to  their  representatives  in 
the  Senate  their  due  protection  and 
rights  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  was  established  to  protect 
all  the  States — the  large  as  well  as  the 
small  or  the  States  of  medium  size. 

There  is  just  one  other  brief  statement 
concerning  the  Dawes  proposal  which  I 
should  like  to  reswi.  It  is  from  a  splendid 
statement  by  Frederick  Ogg  and  Ormon 
Ray,  appearing  in  their  book,  "Introduc- 
tion to  American  Government."  They 
wrote : 

Not  even  so  vigorous  a  critic  as  Mr. 
Dawes  •  •  •  could  stir  up  much  response 
either  at  Washington  or  throughout  the 
country,  and  no  early  change  in  practice 
appears  probable.  The  weight  of  argument. 
Indeed,  is  by  no  means  entirely  on  one  side 
of  the  question.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  Sen- 
ators and  others  who  honestly  believe  the 
existing  lack  of  restraint  to  be  on  the  whole 
advantageous  bring  forward  a  number  of 
contentions,  all  of  considerable  validity :  ( 1 ) 
that  under  the  rules  as  they  stand,  the  Sen- 
ate (as  Mr.  Dawes  was  obliged  to  concede) 
gets  through  with  a  very  creditable  amount 
of  business — In  five  recent  Congresses,  for 
example,  passing  182  more  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions than  did  the  House;  (2)  that  the  pres- 
ent oft -used  device  of  "unanlmoxis  consent", 
by  which  the  Members  agree  in  advance  to 
limit  speechs  on  a  given  measure  after  a  cer- 
tain day  and  to  take  a  vote  at  a  specific  hour, 
serves  all  necessary  purposes,  being  in  truth 
Itself  a  species  of  cloture;  (3)  that  by  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  measures  killed 
by  filibuster  are  not  wanted  by  the  country 
and  are  never  revived,  a  good  illustration 
being  the  ship  subsidy  bill  sponsored  by  Pres- 
ident Harding  in  1922;  and  (4)  that  the  vig- 
orous protests  against  filibustering  some- 
times voiced  on  the  Senate  floor  come  usually 
from  Members  whose  pet  projects  have  suf- 
fered, but  who,  with  circumstances  reversed, 
would  themselves  stand  quite  ready  to  latinch 
or  aid  a  filibuster  effort.      (Introduction   to 


American  Oovernment,  7tb  edition.  New  York 

and  London,  p.  313.) 

Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri, 
said  something  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
1926  that  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  while 
we  are  considering  this  rule  change.  The 
astute  Senator  Reed  recognized  the  direct 
connection  between  cloture  and  power. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  erudite  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  logical  and  powerful  speakers  I  ever 
heard.  He  recognized  the  relationship 
between  cloture,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
power,  on  the  other.    He  said: 

Cloture  means  the  granting  of  power. 
Whenever  you  grant  power  you  must  assimie 
that  power  will  be  exercised,  so  when  we  dis- 
cuss this  proposed  rule  we  must  do  so  in  the 
light  of  how  It  may  be  exercised  so  as  not 
to  do  harm. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true,  and  is  an  im- 
portant fact,  of  which  all  of  us  should 
take  notice,  that  after  long  service  here, 
through  the  years.  Senators  become 
more  and  more  determined  to  protect 
the  right  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 

To  demonstrate  this  most  significant 
fact,  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
some  of  our  famous  statesmen  of  the 
not-too-distant  past.  The  first  one  I 
shall  quote  is  Champ  Clark.  Seventeen 
years  after  he  first  entered  the  House, 
and  the  year  before  he  became  its 
Speaker,  Champ  Clark  wrote: 

I  myself  once  felt  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  Senate  had  a  time  limit;  but 
I  have  changed  my  mind  about  that,  as  I 
have  about  many  things;  for  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
place  in  our  system  of  Government  where  a 
measure  can  be  thoroughly  discussed;  and, 
while  some  of  the  Senators  undoubtedly 
waste  time  and  abuse  the  privilege  of  un- 
limited debate.  It  Is  better  that  a  few  should 
do  that  than  that  great  measures  affvctlng 
the  welfare  of  90  million  people  should  not 
be  so  thoroughly  ventilated  that  a  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  can  understand  them. 

In  1897,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the  grand- 
father of  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  who  at  that  time  was  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
his  celebrated  fau-ewell  address  to  the 
Senate.  Durtng  that  splendid,  outstand- 
ing address,  he  had  much  to  say  about 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  His  great  words 
are  most  meaningful  right  down  to  this 
day,  even  as  they  were  in  1897.  Let  me 
quote  briefly  from  that  address: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rules 
governing  this  body  are  founded  In  deep  hu- 
man experience;  that  they  are  the  result  of 
centuries  of  tireless  effort  In  legislative  hall, 
to  conserve,  to  render  stable  and  sectire  the 
rights  and  liberties  which  have  been 
achieved  by  conflict.  By  Its  rules  the  Sen- 
ate wisely  fixes  the  limits  to  Its  own  pow- 
er. Of  those  who  clamor  against  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Its  methods  of  procedure.  It  may  be 
truly  said:  "They  know  not  what  they  do." 
In  this  Chamber  alone  are  preserved,  without 
restraint,  two  essentials  of  wise  legislation 
and  of  good  Government — the  right  of 
amendment  and  of  debate.  Great  evils  often 
result  from  hasty  legislation;  rarely  from 
the  delay  which  follows  full  discussion  and 
deliberation.  In  my  humble  Judgment,  the 
historic  Senate — preserving  the  unrestricted 
right  of  amendment  and  of  debate,  main- 
taining intact  the  time-honored  i>arliamen- 
tary  methods  and  amenities  which  unfail- 
ingly secure  action  after  deliberation — pos- 
sesses in  our  scheme  of  Government  a 
value  which  cannot  be  measvired  by  words. 
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He  had  presided  over  this  body;  he 
had  seen  the  work  of  the  Senate;  and — 
most  important— he  had  seen  the  vital 
part  played  by  the  Senate  in  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  goverrunent  in  the  pres- 
ei-vatlon  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
and — most  important — in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
citizens  in  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  score  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  words  of 
Senator  Hoar  which  are  direct  and  to 
the  point.  Senator  Hoar  was  another 
one  of  our  great  Senators  who  mellowed 
with  age. 

As  we  know,  he  came  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.    He  said: 

There  was  a  time  in  my  legislative  career 
when  I  believed  that  the  absence  of  cloture 
In  the  Senate  was  criminal  neglect  and  that 
we  should  adopt  a  system  of  rules  by  which 
business  could  be  conducted. 

But  the  logic  of  my  long  service  and  ob- 
seirvatlon  has  now  convinced  me  that  I  am 
wrong  in  that  contention.  There  Is  a  virtue 
in  unlimited  debate,  the  philosophy  of  which 
cannot  be  detected  upon  surface  observa- 
tions. 

I  particularly  like  the  last  sentence 
from  those  words  of  Senator  Hoar.  I  re- 
peat what  he  said: 

There  is  a  virtue  in  unlimited  debate,  the 
philosophy  of  which  cannot  be  detected  upon 
surface  observations. 

The  history  of  the  Senate  confirms 
that.  Many  Senators  have  come  to  this 
body  with  the  thought,  the  opinion,  and 
the  view  that  there  should  be  limitation 
of  debate  in  the  Senate,  but,  after  they 
have  been  here  a  while,  and  have  seen 
the  operations  and  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  have  been  the  part  the  Senate 
plays  in  our  system  and  scheme  of  dem- 
ocratic government,  have  recognized 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  have  man- 
fully said  they  were  wrong,  and  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  free  debate 
in  this  body. 

I  believe  that  with  the  words  I  quoted 
a  moment  ago,  Senator  Hoar  put  his  fin- 
ger upon  the  crux  of  this  entire  debate. 
He  told  why  Senatoi's  change  their  view 
after  long  service  in  the  Senate,  why 
they  favor  free  and  unlimited  debate  in 
the  Senate. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  ablest  men  in  that  body  was 
the  late  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of 
Ohio.  After  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  that  body,  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  one  of  the  most  profound, 
erudite,  and  wise  men  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  I  was  privileged 
to  enter  the  House.  On  the  question  of 
free  debate  and  cloture,  Senator  Burton 
of  Ohio,  in  1915,  set  forth  with  clear- 
ness the  cases  in  which  he  deemed  a 
filibuster  not  only  Justifiable  but  salu- 
tary.  He  said : 

The  first  is  when  a  vital  question  of  con- 
stitutional right  Is  Involved;  when  a  prop- 
osition is  brought  in  that  a  Senator  can- 
not conscientiously  support. 

The  second  is  when  the  measure  is  evi- 
dently that  result  of  crude  or  inconsiderate 
action. 

From  time  to  time  some  bill  is  sent  In 
here  for  which  a  first  burst  of  enthusiasm 
is  aroused.    It  seems  to  be  aU  right,  but  on 


further  and  more  careful  consideration  It  Is 
found  to  be  faulty  and  objectionable.  Until 
the  people  can  be  heard  from,  the  Senate  is 
Justified  in  holding  up  the  measure. 

A  third  Justification  for  a  filibxister  Is 
when  the  Senate  is  convinced  that  because 
of  some  compulsion,  If  a  vote  Is  taken,  it 
will  not  express  the  honest  conviction  of  the 
Members. 

Of  course,  we  have  all  read  of  Senator 
John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  a  former 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  the  Senate. 
He  grew  to  feel  very  strongly  about  free- 
dom of  speech  in  our  legislative  assem- 
blies. Senator  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Ken- 
tucky, said: 

Universal  freedom  of  speech  among  the 
people  and  perfect  freedom  of  debate  among 
their  representatives  is  the  common  and  un- 
written law  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong. 
These  legislative  assemblies  are  simply  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  rule  or  principle  it  might 
Just  as  well  be  contended  that  the  people 
themselves  have  no  right  to  discuss  a  ques- 
tion presented  for  their  decision  as  to  con- 
tend that  their  representatives  have  no  right 
to  discuss  the  questions  presented  to  them 
for  their  consideration. 

I  now  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  words  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  a  former  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  am  sui-e  we  will  all  be 
most  interested  in  his  words  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  this  Sen- 
ator later  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  is  another  reason  and 
that  reason  is  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
viction that  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democracy.  I  quote  now 
from  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Harding,  who  was  our  29th  President. 
He  said :  I 

While  the  Senate  may  hot  listen,  because 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively 
to  anybody.  I  discover  though  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though  the 
galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  filled  to 
add  their  Inspiring  attention;  I  charge  you 
now.  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  listening. 
This  Is  the  one  central  point,  the  one  open 
forxim,  the  one  place  in  America  where  there 
is  a  freedom  of  debate,  which  is  essential 
to  an  enlightened  and  dependable  public 
sentiment,  the  guide  of  the  American  public. 

Senator  Harding  was  speaking  of  the 
Senate  as  the  one  citadel  for  free  discus- 
sion, free  debate,  and  an  expression  of 
the  opinion  and  the  views  of  the  people 
back  home  through  their  representatives, 
chosen  and  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  one  of 
the  most  famous  quotations  concerning 
free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  read 
now  from  the  rich  prose  of  Senator  La 
Pollette,  of  Wisconsin,  who  said; 

I  stand  while  I  am  a  Member  of  this  body 
against  any  cloture  that  deprives  free  and 
unlimited  debate.  Sir.  the  moment  the  ma- 
jority imposes  the  restriction  contained  Ln 
the  pending  rule  upon  this  body,  that  mo- 
ment you  shall  have  dealt  a  blow  to  liberty; 
you  shall  have  broken  down  one  of  the  great- 
est weapons  against  wrong  and  oppression 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  possess.  This 
Senate  Is  the  only  place  in  our  sjrstem  where 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  organized  power 
behind  any  measure  to  rush  Its  consideration 
and  compel  its  adoption  tbat  measure  still 
may  receive  unlimited  scrutiny. 
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But  when  there  Is  organized  power  h»hi-^ 
measures,  It  Is  all   the  more  reason  wt, 
should    have    unlimited    debate    in   the^  n? 
Senate.    There  is  a  chance  to  be  heard  »h.f; 
there  Is  opportunity  to  speak  at  leneth  .«! 
where.  If  need  be,  under  the  Ck)n8tltuuoB  ,S 
our   country   and   the  rules   as   they  it. 
today,  the  constitutional  right  is  repow^ir 
a   Member  of  this  body  to  halt  a  Co^JS 
or   a  session  on  a  piece  of  legislationi^i!!!! 
will   undermine  the  liberties  of  the  mob^i 
and    be    In    violation    of    that    ConsUtuUn 
which  generations  have  sworn  to  suppon 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  yield?  '     ^ 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  congratulate 
my  distinguished  friend  on  the  scholarly 
address  that  he  is  now  making. 

Mr.  HILL.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Second,  in  relation 
to  the  last  sentence  in  the  quotation 
from  Senator  La  Pollette  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  read,  is  it  not 
true  that,  as  stated  in  that  sentence  and 
as  has  always  been  known  to  the  Senate 
any  Senator  who  would  try  to  exercise 
the  right  of  vmlimited  debate  on  some 
frivolous  subject  with  respect  to  which 
he  had  no  conviction,  and  which  did  not 
relate  to  the  matter  of  tranquillity 
peace,  and  constitutional  law  in  his  area 
or  in  the  Nation  generally,  would  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  rest 
of  the  Senate  in  him.  in  his  cause,  and 
in  his  area?  Would  it  not  be  the  most 
futile  and  foolish  thing  he  could  possi- 
bly do? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  has  made  that  point.  It  is  well 
taken.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If  a  Senator  wished  to  destroy 
any  influence,  standing,  or  prestige  he 
might  have  in  this  body,  he  could  fol- 
low no  better  course  to  bring  about  that 
destruction  than  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  indicated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  must  always 
be  imposed  on  the  conscience  of  individ- 
ual Senators  or  groups  of  Senators  who 
resort  to  unlimited  debate  the  condi- 
tion that  they  shall  never  resort  to  that 
defense  and  that  weapon  which  the  law. 
the  Constitution,  the  traditions  of  our 
country,  and  our  institutions  give  them 
unless  they  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
they  are  right  on  a  subject  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  areas  which  they  represent,  or 
even  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is^so  correct. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  contribution  he 
has  made  today.  What  he  has  said  is 
absolutely  correct.  All  the  history  and 
procedures  of  the  Senate  confirm  how 
correct  he  is  in  the  questions  he  has 
presented  today.    I  thank  him  again. 

I  conclude  my  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  La  Pollette: 

When  I  take  that  power  away  from  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  let  loose  in  a  democracy 
forces  that  in  the  end  will  be  heard  else- 
where. If  not  here. 


f. 


I  wish  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the 
position  and  the  words  of  three  addi- 
tional very  distinguished  former  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  They  were  Senators 
who  felt  very  strongly  about  our  price- 
less heritage  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 
I  will  do  this  now  before  I  go  into  an- 
other line  of  thought  concerning  our 
cherished  right  of  free  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  These  three  Senators  are 
George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska.  Charles 
L.  McNary.  of  Oregon,  and  Kenneth  D. 
McKellar.  of  Tennessee. 

Senator  Norris  said: 

The  Senate  Is  the  only  forum  in  our  coun- 
try where  there  Is  free  and  fair  debate  upon 
proposed  legislation,  and  It  Is  the  forum 
where  the  legislation  of  the  country  Is  made. 
If  we  adopted  majority  cloture  in  the  Senate 
as  they  have  In  the  House,  the  last  vestige 
of  fair  and  honest  parliamentary  considera- 
tion would  entirely  vanish. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  w^hat  the  dis- 
cussion is  about  today.  Are  we  going  to 
preserve  the  Senate  as  the  American 
people  have  known  it  for  174  years,  and 
as  it  has  served  our  country,  which  has 
grown  and  prospered,  fought  war  after 
war,  and  become  the  mightiest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  liberties  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  people  in  the  United  States? 
Or  are  we  going  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
posed radical  change  in  the  great  insti- 
tution of  the  Senate  as  we  have  known 
it  throughout  all  the  years? 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  invite  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  words  of  the  late 
Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  of  Oregon. 
He  was  at  times  the  minority  Republican 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  sat  in  this 
Chamber  as  a  member  of  this  body  and 
heard  these  words.  There  was  no  wiser 
or  more  devoted  legislator  than  the  late 
Senator  McNary. 

He  was  not  only  a  great  Senator,  much 
beloved,  honored,  and  esteemed  by  his 
colleagues  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  Senate,  but,  as  we  recall,  he  was  the 
vice  presidential  nominee  of  his  party  in 
1940.   He  said: 

Every  Republican  except  two  were  for  the 

bUl— 

The  measure  then  pending  before  the 
Senate — 

and  they  were  willing  to  remain  there — 

This  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
from  sunrise  to  evening  star  and  from  eve- 
ning star  to  sunrise  in  order  to  have  the  bill 
passed.  But,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  wUling 
to  give  up  the  right  of  free  si>eech  and  full 
and  untranjneled  opportunity  for  argument. 
That  right  Is  the  last  palladium.  It  is  the 
last  impregnable  trench  for  those  who  may 
be  oppressed  or  who  are  about  to  be  op- 
pressed. It  may  be  the  last  barrier  to 
tyranny. 

Now  I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  late  Senator  Kermeth  B. 
McKellar  of  Tennessee,  former  President 
pro  tempore  of  this  body,  who  for  many 
years  served  in  this  body  and  closely  ob- 
served the  work  and  the  operations  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
cix 40 


tor  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  the  Senator 
object  if  I  called  attention  at  this  stage 
to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  former 
Senators  whose  remarks  the  Senator  has 
quoted  so  properly  represent  every  hue  of 
the  rainlww  so  far  as  their  philosophies 
are  concerned?  Senator  La  Pollette  and 
Senator  Norris  were  well  known  for  their 
liberal  philosophy. 

Mr.  HILL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Sometimes  they 
might  have  been  called  ultra-liberals. 
Senator  McKellar  and  Senator  Lodge 
were  at  the  other  end  of  the  rainbow  of 
philosophy. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Senators  of  long  ex- 
perience in  their  membership  in  this 
txKiy.  and  of  long  observation  as  to  what 
has  occurred  here,  regardless  of  their 
different  philosophies,  have  almost  in- 
variably come  to  the  conclusion  that  un- 
limited debate  is  one  of  the  citadels  of 
freedom  for  which  they  must  stand  and 
fight? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  That  is  quite  correct. 
As  the  Senator  says,  the  Senators  whose 
remarks  I  have  quoted  represent  what 
we  might  call  the  whole  spectrum  of 
thought,  of  ideology,  of  ideas,  and  of  po- 
litical views,  from  one  end  of  the  spec- 
trum to  the  other.  Those  men.  who  dis- 
agreed sharply  on  many  issues  l)efore  the 
Senate,  who  fought  many  battles  one 
against  another  in  the  Senate,  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  free  debate  be- 
ing preserved  in  this  body,  as  to  whether 
the  Senate  should  be  preserved  as  the 
institution  in  our  Government  given  to 
us  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  had  no  dis- 
agreement. They  were  all  in  accord  for 
the  preservation  of  the  great  right  of 
free  debate  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Senate  as  the  Founding  Fathers  con- 
ceived it  and  as  they  sought  to  insure  it 
in  writing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  quote 
from  the  words  of  the  late  Senator  Ken- 
neth D.  McKellar.  of  Tennessee,  who,  as 
I  say,  was  a  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  the  hardest  working, 
most  indefatigable,  and  most  able  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  in  the  Senate,  and  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  under  him  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  committee  on  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
today  serves. 

Senator  McKellar  said : 

I  have  served  nearly  6  years  In  the  House 
and  more  than  8  years  In  the  Senate.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  both  Houses.  I 
believe  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  make 
for  greater  efficiency,  better  carrying  out  of 
the  people's  will,  than  do  the  rules  of  the 
House.  In  the  House  the  previous  question 
can  be  called  for  at  any  time,  debate  stopped 
and  a  vote  had.  In  other  words,  the  party 
in  power  can  pass  any  measure  without  de- 
bate and  without  public  scrutiny.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  bills  are  thus  passed  In 


the  House.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  un- 
limited right  of  cloture  is  best  for  the  public 
weal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  legls- 
laUon  In  the  House  U  agreed  upon  by  a  few 
men  occupying  leading  positions  in  the 
House  and  the  great  body  of  Members  is  de- 
nied freedom  of  speech  and  action. 

Senator  McKellar  added  that  he  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  chajige  in 
the  rules  or  any  change  in  procedure 
which  would  in  any  way  deny  free  debate 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that  our 
historians  and  our  educators  have  ac- 
cepted the  premise  that,  while  history 
repeats  itself  we  may,  nevertheless,  bv 
studying  history,  benefit  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past? 

Our  Founding  Fathers  accepted  this 
premise.  The  founders  of  the  American 
Government  were  keenly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  freedom  in  the  Roman  Re- 
public had  disintegrated  as  a  result  of 
identifiable  factors  which  they  sought 
to  avoid  in  writing  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

May  I  say  that  a  reading  of  the  notes 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  will  dis- 
close that  time  and  again  the  difficulties 
which  caused  the  destruction  of  Rome 
were  pointed  out  and  discussed,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  system  in 
this  country  so  that  the  thing  which 
cavised  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome 
would  not  happen  on  this  continent,  to 
insure  that  there  would  be  no  such 
decline  and  fall  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  forces 
intent  on  destroying  Roman  freedom 
first  attacked  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate.  It  may  be  interesting  for  me 
to  go  a  bit  further  and  to  note  how 
Julius  Caesar,  in  his  ambitious  manipu- 
lation of  the  Roman  mob  to  further  his 
own  acquisition  of  power,  proceeded  from 
this  point  to  whittle  down  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Caesar  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Senate  by  imposing  cloture  on 
that  great  institution.  Prior  to  Caesar's 
imposition  of  cloture,  the  Roman  Senate 
had  enjoyed  free  and  imlimited  debate 
for  some  450  years.  With  cloture  the 
golden  days  of  the  Roman  Senate 
receded  into  history. 

Cicero,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
all  time,  recognized  the  issue  and  warned 
the  Roman  Senate  that  if  they  adopted 
cloture  it  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  of  Rome,  and  that  within  a 
few  years  there  would  be  despotism  and 
tyranny.  He  said  that  behind  cloture 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Senate  would 
be  whittled  down,  and  a  tyrant  would 
then  take  its  place  and  exercise  its 
power. 

And,  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly 
what  happened  to  Rome.  Julius  Caesar 
was  a  very  ambitious  man.  He  desired 
to  make  himself  dictator  of  an  imperial 
Rome.  The  thing  that  stood  in  his  way. 
the  thing  which  prevented  him,  was  free 
debate  in  the  Senate  of  Rome.  So  he 
said.  "We  are  going  to  distribute  land 
among  certain  people."  He  brought 
those  people  to  Rome  and  with  their  aid 
forced  the  Senate  to  change  its  rule  of 
unlimited  debate.  Within  2  years  he 
had  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Senate.    He  became  a  dictator.    Rome 
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lost  h^  liberty  and  we  all  know  of  her 
decline  and  fall. 

B£r.  President,  the  turning  points  of 
history  arc  not  always  on  the  battle- 
field. Here  was  a  great  turning  point 
of  Roman  history  when  Caesar  broke 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and 
though  the  Senate  existed  In  name  for 
another  500  years,  from  that  time  on  It 
was  always  more  or  less  a  rubber  stamp 
for  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  Let  us  not 
repeat  the  mistake  of  Rome  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  that  almost 
all  Senators  who  have  served  in  this 
body  any  length  of  time,  from  the  begin- 
ning down  to  the  present  time,  have 
recognized  the  value  of  unlimited  debate 
and  have  striven  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect that  right  and  have  considered  it 
essential  to  protect  the  people  In  all 
areas  of  the  coimtry  from  imbridled 
majorities?  A  bill  can  be  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  their 
rule,  only;  an  hour.  I  have  been  there 
and  have  seen  Representatives  beg  and 
plead  for  only  5  minutes  time  in  which 
to  explain  their  position  on  a  major 
piece  of  legislation.  Under  the  gag  rule, 
if  a  measure  came  to  the  Senate  it  would 
be  rammed  through  by  the  power  of  a 
great  lobby  or  great  pressure  groups, 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  would  not 
know  what  happened,  imtll  the  measure 
had  already  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  that  very  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  excerpt  from  George  Haynes' 
scholarly  treatise  concerning  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  most  pertinent  part.  He 
wrote: 

That  the  Senate  will  so  amend  Ita  rules  as 
to  pennlt  cloture  upon  the  vote  of  a  mere 
majority  of  those  present,  as  in  the  House, 
la  to  the  last  degree  Improbable.  Reluc- 
tance to  make  such  a  change  Is  mainly  due 
to  a  sincere  conviction  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators (and  of  many  outside  of  the  Senate 
who  have  studied  most  closely  the  working 
of  our  system  of  government)  that  cloture 
thus  applied  would  destroy  the  deliberative 
function  of  the  Senate,  annihilating  the 
very  reason  for  its  existence,  and  making  it 
automatically  a  mere  annex  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatlves.  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  secure  from 
the  Senate  a  different  point  of  view,  a  more 
matured  Judgment  than  that  of  the  House. 
Tb  those  ends  the  longer  term,  the  more 
advanced  age,  the  smaller  numbers,  the  equal 
representation  were  all  expected  to  con- 
duce. What  Is  sorely  needed  in  Congress 
Is  seldom  greater  speed  but  always  more 
thorough  consideration  in  lawmaking.  Clo- 
ture by  a  vote  of  a  chance  majority  In  the 
Senate  would  have  brought  many  a  decision 
which  would  have  accorded  ill  with  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  American  people. 

In  these  days  of  weakened  party  disci- 
pline, the  temporary  majority  that  group 
combination  may  today  give  upon  a  pend- 
ing measure  may  by  no  means  indicate  a 
responsible  majority's  conviction  that  the 
measure  Is  wise.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  assume 
that  in  blocking  a  given  piece  of  legisla- 
tion a  small  minority  or  even  a  single  Sena- 
tor Is  thwarting  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  famous  de- 
bate on  rule  XXn  that  occurred  in  1949, 
a  remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
This  most  thoughtful  article  is  entitled 


"Filibusters  and  the  American  Idea."  I 
would  like  to  read  this  article  in  its  en- 
tirety because  I  believe  it  sums  up  in  a 
masterful  way  the  case  against  chang- 
ing rule  XXII 

Mr.  liippmann  says : 

Although  the  question  before  the  Senate 
Is  whether  to  amend  the  rules,  the  Issue  is 
not  one  of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  Is 
whether  there  shall  be  a  profound  and  far- 
reaching  constitutional  change  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Government. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  rule  XXII 
would  enable  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to 
close  the  debate  and  force  any  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  to  a  vote.  If  the 
amendment  Is  carried  the  existing  power  of 
a  minority  of  the  States  to  stop  legislation 
will  have  been  abolished.  "Stripped  of  all 
mxunbo- jumbo  and  flag  waving,"  says  the 
New  York  Times,  "the  Issue,  Is  whether  the 
country's  highest  legislative  body  will  permit 
important  measures  to  be  kept  from  a  vote 
through  the  activities  of  a  few  leather- 
throated,  iron-lunged  Members  who  dont 
want  democratic  decision." 

This  is  an  unduly  scornful  and  superficial 
way  to  dlsi>ose  of  a  great  constitutional  prob- 
lem. For  the  real  Issue  is  whether  any  ma- 
jority, even  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  now 
assume  the  power  to  override  the  opposition 
of  a  large  minority  of  the  States. 

In  the  American  system  of  government  the 
right  of  democratic  decision  has  never  been 
identified  with  majority  rule  as  such.  The 
genius  of  the  American  system,  unique  I 
believe  among  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
la  that  it  limits  all  power — Including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  In  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  minority,  is  alien  to  the 
American  idea  of  democratic  decision. 

The  American  idea  of  a  democratic  decision 
has  always  been  that  Important  minorities 
must  not  be  coerced.  When  there  is  strong 
opposition,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  practicable 
to  force  a  decision.  It  is  necessary  and  It  is 
better  to  postpone  the  decision — to  respect 
the  opposition  and  then  to  accept  the  burden 
of  trying  to  persuade  it. 

For  a  decision  which  had  to  be  enforced 
against  the  determined  op|>osltion  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  country  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost  never 
produce  the  results  it  is  supposed  to  produce. 
The  opposition  and  the  resistance  having 
been  overridden,  will  not  disappear.  They 
win  merely  find  some  other  way  of  avoiding, 
evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying  the  de- 
cision. 

For  that  reason  it  U  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  de- 
cisions on  issues  that  men  regard  as  vital 
shall  not  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority 
until  the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been 
obtained.  Where  the  consent  of  the  mi- 
nority has  been  lacking,  a«  for  example  in 
the  case  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  the 
democratic  decision  has  produced  hypocrisy 
and  lawlessness. 

This  Is  the  issue  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  unlimited  debates  Is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome  de- 
vice, to  prevent  large  and  determined  com- 
munities from  being  coerced. 

The    issue    Is    whether    the    fundamental 

principle  of  American  democratic  decision 

that  strong  minorities  mvist  be  persuaded 
and  not  coerced — shall  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by 
a  subtle  change  In  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

"The  issue  has  been  raised  In  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  vindication  of  these  civil 
rights  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
limitation  on  majority  rule.  The  question 
is  a  painful  one.  But  I  believe  the  answer 
has  to  be  tliat  the  rights  of  Negroes  will  In 
the  end  be  made  more  secure,  even  if  they 
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are  vindicated  more  slowly,  if  the  cardiB., 
principle— that  minorities  shaU  noti^ 
coerced  by  majorities — is  conserved. 

For  if  that  principle  is  abandoned  thi« 
the  great  limitaUons  on  the  absolutism  ^m 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  will  iS 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more^JI! 
than  It  now  Is  to  the  demagogic  dict*t» 
who.  having  aroused  a  mob,  destrov*  t^l 
liberties  of  the  people.  ^* 

A  few  moments  ago  I  quoted  what  was 
said  on  this  same  subject  in  January  of 
1953  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  A  -Taft 
of  Ohio,  majority  leader  at  that  time' 
who  opposed  denial  of  freedom  of  de 
bate.  I  express  approval  of  the  force 
ful  words  Senator  Taft  used  at  that 
time:  ^* 

We  must  disregard  the  question  of  civil 
rights  issues  as  affected  by  the  rules  pred 
Icated  on  the  ground  that  here  is  an  abml 
which  justifies  the  setting  aside  of  the  t>nt 
edents  of  the  Senate.  I  say  there  u  no 
abuse.  I  say  we  have  rules  and  we  can  od- 
erate  under  them.  "^ 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  agree  with  those 
forceful  words  of  Senator  Taft.  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  carefully  considered  by 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
during  this  debate.  Indeed,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  very  concept  of  the  Senate  as 
a  forum  for  complete,  full,  and  unlimited 
deliberation  was  what  moved  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  to  select  the  Senate  as  the 
body  to  share  in  the  treatymaking  power 
of  the  Government,  and  also  to  share  In 
the  appointment  power  of  the  Chief 
Executive? 

Bear  in  mind  that,  although  officials  of 
the  departments  of  Government  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Executive,  and  al- 
though they  are  members  of  the  Chief 
Executive's  official  f amUy,  their  nomina- 
tions have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate  is  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
might  term  an  ordinary  legislative  body? 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  State  is  pro- 
hibited from  entering  into  any  kind  of 
a  treaty  or  agreement  with  a  foreign 
power,  but  that  the  States  do  share  In 
the  treaty-making  power  and  in  the 
shaping  of  our  foreign  policy  through 
their  representatives  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  American 
people  are  informed,  they  will  do  the 
right  thing.  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
could  trust  the  people.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  people  are  more  to  be  trusted  than 
many  political  leaders  think  is  wise  for 
them  to  be  trusted.  The  right  of  un- 
limited debate  to  inform  the  people  and 
let  the  issues  sink  in  is  a  great  safety 
valve  which  will  do  much  to  protect  our 
people  and  to  preserve  our  Republic. 
When,  supported  by  powerful  pressure 
groups,  we  rush  through  legislation,  then 
the  Senate  is  not  performing  its  intended 
function.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  check 
to  balance  this  great  legislative  process. 

During  my  remarks  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  have  quoted  from 
a  number  of  outstanding  American 
statesmen  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing their  unanimity  and  strong  feelings 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  minority  in 
the  UJ3.  Senate. 

Without  regard,  however,  to  the  suflQ- 
clency  of  the  distinguished  authorities  I 
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have  already  mentioned  I  feel  that  my 
remarks  would  be  less  than  complete  if 
I  did  not  include  at  least  one  quotation 
from  our  beloved  Thomas  Jefferson  In 
view  of  this  great  concern  for  the  rights 
of  minorities. 

Jefferson  said: 

Bear  In  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
although  the  will  of  the  majority  Is  in  all 
cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to  be  rightful, 
must  be  reasonable;  that  the  minority 
possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  law 
must  protect,  and  to  violate  would  be 
oppression. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  excerpt, 
on  the  same  subject,  from  the  writings 
of  one  of  our  famous  historians,  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  in  my  opinion  is 
most  enlightening  with  respect  to  the 
question  before  us. 

He  wrote : 

Denunciations  of  delays  (occasioned  by 
filibustering)  have  often  been  renewed;  but 
the  Senate  has  been  obdurate  and  not  with- 
out reason — liberty  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
acte  as  a  salutary  check  on  the  administra- 
tion, gives  the  minority  the  right  to  be  heard, 
and  assures  at  least  one  open  forum  in  the 
country  for  the  free  consideration  of  is- 
sues which  might  otherwise  be  smothered. 
("American  Government  and  Politics,"  8th 
ed..  New  York.  1945.  p.  135.) 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  my  re- 
marks on  this  question,  I  should  like  to 
again  remind  those  who  now  press  for 
tills  change,  that  they  may  well  be  the 
first  ones  most  in  need  of  the  protection 
of  the  historic  right  of  free  speech  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  What  is  even  more 
Important.  I  should  like  to  remind  them 
that  our  historic  right  of  free  speech  in 
the  Senate  is  particularly  crucial  to  the 
protection,  the  endurance  and  the  last- 
ing genius  of  our  republican  form  of 
government. 

We,  of  course,  recall  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  he  was  asked  what  the 
Constitutional  Convention  had  done,  re- 
plied with  his  famous,  challenging  ques- 
tion.   His  answer  was: 

We  have  given  you  a  republic,  if  you  can 
keep  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  174  years  we  have 
kept  this  Republic  given  to  us  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  I  am  here  today 
pleading:  Let  us  continue  to  keep  it. 


MARYLAND  CRABCAKES 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hills 
speech, 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Beall]  may  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
defend  the  fair  name  of  the  great  Free 
State  of  Maryland  against  an  insult. 

Just  as  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Georgia  would  resent  a  knotty  lit- 
tle peach  being  called  "a  Georgia  peach," 
just  as  the  Senators  from  Idaho  would 
resent  a  puny  little  spud  being  called  "an 
Idaho  potato,"  just  as  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Maine  would  resent  a 
cra\^-fish  being  called  "a  Maine  lobster," 


and  Just  as  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Kentucky  would  resent  cheap  boot- 
leg being  called  "Kentucky  bourbon"  I 
resent  the  crabcakes  being  served  m  the 
Senate  dining  room  being  called  "Mary- 
land crabcakes." 

On  the  menu,  it  says,  bold  and  brazen, 
"Maryland  crabcakes,"  but  no  Mary- 
lander  would  recognize  what  is  served. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  crabcakes 
served  in  the  Senate  dining  room  are 
bad;  I  simply  say  they  fall  far  short 
of  the  high  standard  of  "Maryland  crab- 
cakes," that  tasty  dish  which  has  helped 
to  make  the  name  "Maryland"  loved 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Patrons  of  our  dining  room  should  be 
protected  from  deception. 

I  want  the  world  to  know  that  those 
crabcakes  are  not  'Maryland  crab- 
cakes." 

Mr.  HILL.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  would  like  to  have  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  Maryland  crab- 
cakes to  those  served  in  the  Senate  din- 
ing room. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  promi^  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  that  will  be  done.  I 
thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
extract  from  today's  menu  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Todays  Entrees 

1.  Broiled  fresh  Jersey  pork  chops,  apple- 
sauce, lyonnaise  potatoes,  buttered  brussels 
sprouts,  $1.55. 

2.  Combination  of  fresh  sea  food  cr^ole  en 
casserole,  tlmbale  of  rice,  chefs  tossed  salad 
•  1.35. 

3.  Grilled  chopped  sirloin  steak,  onion 
sauce,  mhipped  potatoes,  new  corn  saute, 
$1.05. 

4.  Pried  fresh  "Maryland  crabcakes."  tar- 
tar sauce,  macaroni  au  gratln,  old-fashioned 
coleslaw,  $1.05. 

5.  Stuffed  ripe  tomato  with  fresh  crab- 
meat  salad  a  la  Maryland,  quartered  hard- 
boiled  egg.  coleslaw,  assorted  relishes,  potato 
chips.  $1.40. 

6.  Low  calorie  (285  calories):  Tomato 
Juice,  shrimp  salad  on  shredded  lettuce,  ripe 
olive,  rye  toast  (no  butter) .  two  peach  halves 
(dry),  black  coffee,  tea  with  lemon,  or  skim 
milk,  $1. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  before  the  Senate  during  this 
debate,  while  it  has  come  up  frequently 


and  in  different  forms,  is  always  vital  to 
the  institution  of  the  Senate  itself,  to  its 
functioning  In  the  way  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  function,  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  tremendous  value  that 
it  has  to  this  Nation,  to  its  people,  and 
to  all  of  its  States.  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  this 
question  has  come  up  that  the  proposal 
before  the  Senate  has  been  broader  than 
it  is  in  the  present  situation. 

The  present  cloture  rule,  rule  XXII, 
provides  that  cloture  can  be  had  only 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  after  compUance 
with  the  other  provisions  included  in 
the  rule.  The  three  measures  already 
offered  to  the  Senate,  two  in  the  form  of 
resolutions,  one  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  those  resolutions,  cover 
a  very  broad  range  of  proposed  change. 
The  Anderson  resolution,  which  is 
Senate  Resolution  9,  proposes  that  the 
present  rule  be  so  changed  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
may  close  debate  when  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  remaming  part  of  the 
resolution  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  Humphrey  resolution.  Senate  Res- 
olution 10,  and  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ments to  Senate  Resolution  9  prescribe 
that  the  constitutional  majority  of  the 
Senate,  51  Senators,  may  bring  on  clo- 
ture and  close  debate  when  the  conditions 
of  the  resolution  have  been  complied 
with. 

The  Morse  amendment,  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Anderson  resolution,  prescribes  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  may  bring  on  cloture;  which 
means  that  if  there  were  present  a  bare 
quorum  of  51.  26  Senators  could  effect 
cloture  in  Senate  debate. 

So  the  scope  of  this  debate  is  very 
wide,  indeed,  extending  all  the  way  from 
60  Senators  l)eing  required,  in  the  case 
of  the  Anderson  resolution,  lo  the  event 
all  Senators  were  present  and  voting; 
51  Senators — or  a  majority  of  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn — in  the  case  of 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  and  down 
to.  as  a  minimum,  26  Senators  in  the 
event  the  Morse  amendment  should  ap- 
ply, and  the  minimum  quorum  of  the 
Senate  were  present  at  the  time  of 
voting. 

I  do  not  recall  in  my  17  years  in  the 
Senate,  and  having  observed  several  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  any  time  when  the 
scope  of  the  proposals  offered  was  quite 
so  broad  as  those  which  are  presented  in 
this  debate.  Surely,  they  could  not  be 
broader,  because  they  cover  almost  every 
conceivable  situation  below  the  present 
requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators iM-esent  must  vote  In  order  to  close 
debate. 

Before  beginning  my  remarks,  which 
will  not  be  extensive  in  length,  I  desire 
that  the  Rscord  show  clearly  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  matter  of  engaging  in 
unlimited  debate  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  ^*o  engage  in  it.  I  have  engaged 
in  unlimited  debate.  I  have  also  voted 
on  two  occasians  to  close  debate,  so  as 
to  limit  it.  I  know  that  there  is  a  heavT 
responsibility  upon  every  Senator  so  to 
conduct  himself  and  so  to  present  the 
causes  upon  which  he  speaks  that,  in 
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the  first  instance,  it  is  evident  that  he 
believes,  in  the  very  depth  of  his  heart, 
in  the  soundness  of  the  pn^oeal  which 
he  advances  and  in  its  merits  not  only 
on  behalf  of  his  own  people,  the  people 
of  the  State  which  he  represents,  but 
also  its  soundness  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  greatest  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  Any  Senator  who  would 
engage  in  unlimited  debate  without  hav- 
ing a  cause  which  other  Senators  would 
recognize  as  representing  the  deep  con- 
victions of  that  Senator  would  Jeopardize 
his  standing,  his  reputation,  his  ability 
to  gain  the  attention  and  the  friendly 
and  sjmipathetic  interest  and  votes  of 
his  brother  Senators.  So  any  Senator 
who  would  indulge  in  imlimlted  debate 
without  having  a  deep  conviction  that  he 
was  right  would  be  upon  very  unsoimd 
ground,  indeed.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  Senator  failing  to  recognize  that 
that  is  the  fact,  and  that  when  he  pro- 
ceeds, he  must  be  very  sure  that  his  con- 
viction is  apparent  in  what  he  says,  in 
what  he  does,  in  the  arguments  that  he 
advances,  and  in  the  degree  of  dedication 
which  he  shows  to  the  cause  which  he 
supports. 

My  second  observation:  Any  Senator 
engaging  in  unlimited  debate  would  not 
dare  to  do  so  imless  he  believed  in  his 
heart  that  he  was  representing  the  con- 
viction of  the  vast  majority  of  his  people 
back  home  in  his  own  State,  because  they 
know  Just  as  well  as  he  knows  that  he  is 
their  representative  here,  and  that  if  he 
does  anything  which  destroys  the  confi- 
dence of  other  Senators  in  him,  he  affects 
gravely  his  ability  to  represent  them  and 
their  right  to  obtain  sjrmpathetic  con- 
sideration of  their  interests  from  the 
Senate  generally  and  from  every  other 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

With  those  brief  observations,  I  wish 
to  lay  the  predicate  for  what  I  may  say 
along  three  rather  practical  lines,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  anyone  who  may 
read  of  this  debate  in  the  press  or  may 
read  the  proceedings  in  the  Recoko  to- 
morrow or  in  the  years  to  follow  to  doubt 


for  a  moment  that  Senators  who  are 
opposing  the  proposals  embraced  in  the 
three  propositions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned deeply  feel  the  convictions  they 
express  and  espouse  and  represent  a 
cause  in  which  they  believe  so  sincerely 
that  they  know  other  Senators  will  rec- 
ognize the  sincerity  of  their  beliefs. 

Mr.  President,  my  able  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  as  is 
his  custom,  has  in  most  scholarly,  most 
able,  and  most  eloquent  fashion  pre- 
sented much  of  the  argument  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter— much  of  the 
historic  argument,  much  of  the  constitu- 
tional argument,  and  much,  too.  of  the 
practical  argiunent. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  hope  not 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  now,  but 
to  confine  myself  to  three  proposals 
which  I  believe  to  be  highly  practical, 
and  which  I  think  will  perhaps  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  three  practical 
considerations  which  in  my  opinion  are 
of  importance  as  we  decide  this  question. 
Those  three  considerations  have  to  do 
with  three  several  fallacies,  three  several 
mistaken  opinions  which  are  widely  held, 
as  to  arguments  which  prevail  in  this 
cause.  I  believe  these  fallacies  need  to 
be  exposed  over  and  over  again,  so  that 
the  people,  and  particularly  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  may  realize  that  these 
fallacies  are  being  indtUged  in  by  many 
of  the  well-intentioned  advocates  of  the 
change  being  proposed  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  question  in  the  slightest 
the  good  intentions  or  the  high  motives 
of  those  who  propose  this  change;  but  I 
believe  they  are  suffering  from  the  three 
fallacies  which  I  shall  mention,  and 
which  I  believe  should  be  mentioned  in 
some  detail  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  this  record. 

The  first  fallacy  is  the  contention  by 
many  that  more  stringent  limitation  on 
debate  than  that  incorporated  in  the 
present  rule  XXn  miist  be  imposed  in 
order  to  enable  the  Senate  to  pass  meas- 
ures which  are  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the   country.    Mr.   President,   some 
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Senators  truly  beUeve,  I  think  that 
important  measures  in  various' fieiHs 
have  failed  of  passage  because  of  tS 
restrictions  of  the  present  cloture  rule 
But  I  believe  that  conclusion  to  h^ 
fallacious.  I  think  it  can  be  very  eaT 
ily  disproved.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  b^ 
sustained  at  all,  except  as  to  one  field- 
namely,  the  field  of  extreme  so-called 
civil  rights  measures,  as  to  which  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  imposinK 
such  extreme  measures  upon  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  I  believe  that  a  review 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  on 
the  measures  which  have  been  subjected 
to  extended  debate,  or  so-called  fili- 
busters, will  show  clearly  that  this  argu- 
ment  cannot  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ubrary  of  Congress 
has  prepared  for  the  Senate,  and  there 
has  been  made  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  a  memorandum  re- 
vised down  to  November  1962.  It  is  a 
very  fine  condensation  of  arguments 
history,  and  material  on  this  subject,  and 
is  under  the  heading  "Limitation  of  De- 
bate in  the  U.S.  Senate."  The  last  revi- 
sion of  this  document,  as  well  as  some  of 
its  earlier  drafts,  if  not  all.  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  senior 
specialist  in  American  government,  of 
the  fine  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library.  On  page  30,  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1962.  revision,  appears  a  tabulation 
of  the  votes  in  the  Senate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  invoking  the  cloture  rule.  It  is  a 
tabulation  of  all  votes,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  cloture  rule  in  1917,  upon 
proposals  to  invoke  cloture.  It  begins 
with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1919; 
and  ends  with  the  vote  taken  last  year 
on  the  so-called  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  list  of  Senate  votes  on  the 
question  of  invoking  the  cloture  nile  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord,  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  Senators  have  noted  that  I  named 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  the  first  pro- 
posal on  which  the  cloture  rule  was  sub- 
jected to  the  acid  test  of  Senate  opinion. 
Of  course.  Senators  know  that  the  issue 
of  whether  to  arm  our  merchant  ships 
was  the  occasion  or  the  reason  for  the 
development  of  the  cloture  rule  in  1917. 
However.  I  hasten  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  it  was  not  necessary  vo  utilize  the 
cloture  rule  in  order  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion because  President  Wilson  was  ad- 
vised, and  so  found,  that  he  had  author- 
ity, by  Executive  order,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  meet  that  condition  and  to 
enable  our  merchant  ships  to  be  armed 
against  the  perils  of  German  sub- 
marines. So,  really,  the  first  test  did 
not  come  until  2  years  later. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  HTT.I..  Is  it  not  true  that  but  for 
the  20th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  so-called  lame- 
duck  sessions — namely,  the  second  ses- 
sion of  each  Congress,  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  recall,  auto- 
matically terminated  on  March  4 — we 
would  not  have  rule  XXII  as  we  have  it 
today? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  correct.  Perhaps  this 
is — in  the  opinion  of  some,  at  least — one 
slender  justification  for  the  existence  of 
the  so-called  lame-duck  sessions — al- 
though the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
I  probably  would  not  so  find  it. 
Mr.  HILL.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  any  rate,  he  is 
correct  in  the  suggestion  he  has  made. 
Mr.  President,  Instead  of  placing  in 
the  Record  additional  compilations — 
which  exist  in  this  document  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress — I  believe  I 
shall  limit  my  remarks  at  this  time  to 
the  compilation  which  deals  with  the  27 
items  involved  in  the  Senate  votes  on 
the  question  of  invoking  the  cloture  rule, 
since  that  rule  was  adopted,  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  in  1917. 

The  first  comment  I  make  is  that  in 
five  instances  the  votes  on  the  question 
of  invoking  cloture  were  such  as  to  in- 
voke cloture — that  is  to  say,  to  bring  the 
debate  to  an  end  and  to  force  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  upon  the  matters  involved 
in  those  five  cases. 
Those  cases  are  as  follows : 
First.  The  question  of  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  On  that  clo- 
ture vote,  the  Senate  voted  76  to  16  on 
November  15,  1919. 

Second.  The  World  Court  issue,  on 
which  the  cloture  vote  was  taken  on 
January  25.  1926.  The  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  invoking  cloture  was  68  to  26. 

Third.  The  branch  banking  bill  the 
vote  came  on  February  15.  1927,  and  was 
65  to  18.  on  the  question  of  closing  the 
debate. 

Fourth.  The  question  of  creation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Bureau 
of  Prohibition.  That  vote  was  taken  on 
February  28,  1927;  and  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  invoking  cloture  was  55  to 
27. 

^tJi.  The  vote  taken  on  August  4. 
1962,  when,  in  bringing  to  a  head  the 


question  of  passage  of  the  so-called  com- 
munications  satellite   bill,   the  Senate 
voted  63  to  27  in  favor  of  closing  debate. 
All  the  other  items  on  the  list  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Galloway  are  left  for  our 
close  inspection  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened.   We  must  see  whether  or  not  fail- 
ure to  adopt  cloture  at  the  time  the 
measure  was  suggested  meant  the  defeat 
of   the  proposed   legislation  and.   If  so. 
what  was  the  character  of  the  proposed 
legislation  that  was  so  defeated.    I  will 
not  go  through  the  items  one  by  one,  but 
I  shall  make  a  general  statement  which 
will  be  borne  out  by  the  particular  com- 
pilation I  have  in  my  hand  and  from 
others  in  the  document,  to  the  effect 
that  every  other  item  in  this  long  list  of 
proposed  legislative  acts,  comprising  al- 
most   every    type    of    legislation    upon 
which  the  Senate  acts,  was  later — and 
with  not  too  great  delay — enacted  into 
law,  sometimes  in  its  precise  form  and 
sometimes  in  an  amended  form;  but  in 
no  case,  except  in  the  one  ctise  I  shall 
mention  as  covering  extreme  civil  rights 
cases,  was  there  any  extensive  period  of 
waiting  before  the  proposed  legislation 
was  enacted.     I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant because  the  Record  shows  that 
from  1917  until  now,  on  five  measures 
which  were  regarded  as  most  important 
by  the  Senate  to  the  Nation  cloture  was 
immediately  voted,  and  that  on  all  the 
other  matters  listed,  except   the  more 
extreme  civil  rights  cases,  the  bills  were 
passed   thereafter  without  great   delay. 
I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
some  of  those  bills  without  stating  the 
dates  on  which  they  were  enacted,  or 
whether  they  were  enacted  in  their  pre- 
cise form,  in  relation  to  which  cloture 
was  not  voted,  and  which  were  passed  in 
some    amended    form.      The    measures 
covered  which  were  later  enacted  into 
law  were  as  follows: 

The  emergency  tariff;  the  Pordney- 
McCumber  tariff;  the  Bird  Migratory 
Refugee  Act;  the  retirement  of  disabled 
emergency  officers  of  the  world  war;  the 
Colorado  River  Development  Act;  a  bill 
covering  public  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  a  general  Banking  Act; 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  most 
of  us  refer  to  as  the  McMahon  Act,  be- 
cause we  served  in  the  Senate  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  was  the 
leader  in  bringing  that  act  into  exist- 
ence. I  believe  that  list  covers  most  of 
the  measures  on  which  cloture  was  re- 
fused, but  which  were  later  passed  either 
in  their  precise  form  or  in  an  amended 
form,  generally  slightly  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
generally  correct  that  in  cases  in  which 
bills  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
would  actually  provoke  unlimited  debate 
or  a  so-called  filibuster,  from  hindsight, 
even  those  who  would  favor  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  usually  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  was  much  merit  to 
the  arguments  made  by  those  who  en- 
gaged in  a  so-called  filibuster  against 
that  type  of  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  true.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago 
I  said   that   I  felt  quite  sure  that  no 


Senator  would  dare  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  indulge  in  unlimited 
debate  unless  he  felt  sure  that  his  cause 
was  such  that  other  Senators  would  be- 
lieve in  his  sincerity  and  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 
They  must  know,  too,  that  he  believes 
sincerely  that  his  pe<^le  want  him  to 
do  what  he  is  attempting  to  do  or  he 
would  never  dare  to  Jeopardize  his  own 
good  will  in  the  Senate  and  their  good 
will  by  taking  that  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  regard 
to  the  so-called  filibuster  over  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that 
those  who  engaged  in  extended  debate 
against  that  bill  were  eventually  suc- 
cessful in  compelling  a  majority  to  ac- 
cept certain  amendments  which  the 
minority  felt  were  required  unless  that 
bill  was  greatly  to  violate  the  essentials 
of  the  national  interest? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  true  that  certain 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  was  pend- 
ing when  cloture  was  requested  and  de- 
nied were  written  into  the  measure  as  it 
was  finally  passed.  My  recollection  Is, 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  those  amendments  written  in  were 
a  part  of  the  cause  of  those  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  prolonged  debate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  the  conditions  which  they 
insisted  upon  were  included  in  the 
amendments,  but  my  recollection  may  be 
faulty  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  one  of  the  amendments  which 
was  insisted  upon  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  was  an  amendment  providing  for 
situations  in  which  patents  were  to  be 
obtained  on  atomic  energy,  requiring 
that  there  be  compulsory  licensing  for 
a  reasonable  fee  in  order  that  competi- 
tion might  enter  into  the  field  in  which 
someone  held  patents.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  heard  anyone  express  serious  criti- 
cism in  relation  to  that  provision,  which 
was  agreed  to  as  a  part  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  atomic  energy  controversy? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  when  amendments  have 
been  offered,  after  cloture  has  failed,  as 
they  sometimes  have  been,  generally  they 
have  brought  about  a  composition  of 
ideas  and  a  compromise  which  has 
proved  to  be  In  the  pubhc  interest.  I 
regret  that  I  do  not  have  the  exact  details 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  before  me,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  most  of  the  con- 
tentions of  those  who  opposed  the  bill 
and  opposed  cloture  were  finally  em- 
bodied In  amendments  to  the  bill  by  the 
time  it  was  actually  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  true 
that  a  great  Nation  consisting  of  180 
million  people,  50  States,  and  comprising 
land  about  5,000  miles  in  breadth  from 
the  most  eastern  point  to  the  most  west- 
em  pomt — perhaps  more  than  that — 
interests  are  so  substantial  and  so  diverse 
that  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  would 
be  seriously  and  adversely  affected  by 
such  legislation  should  at  least  have  some 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  compromise  of 
the  differences  between  a  majority  and  a 
minority,  so  that  the  less  powerful  forces 
of  our  country  might  be  considered  in  a 
final  resolution  of  some  of  these  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  it  is  very 
important.     In  a  Nation  as  great  and 
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diverse  as  ours,  and  with  geographic  dif - 
fwenees  as  great  as  they  are.  and  other 
differences  in  every  field  as  variant  as 
they  are,  it  is  necessary  to  have  room  for 
some  give  and  take  before  important 
legislation  designed  to  govern  the  entire 
nation  is  passed.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Soiator. 

Ht.  long  0*  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
with  regard  to  the  troublesome  issues 
we  have  had  in  our  day— and  I  can  only 
speak  with  respect  to  the  14  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Senator,  although  I  think 
it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  it  would 
go  back  beyond  that  point— -that  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  resolving 
these  Issues;  and  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  checks  and  balances  and  some 
restraint  over  the  tyranny  of  a  majority 
has  made  it  possible  for  our  NaUon  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  course  on  which  It 
seems  to  have  embcurked? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  ttie  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  the  list. 
if  I  may.  I  wish  to  dispose  first  of  three 
measures  for  wliich  cloture  was  denied 
which  were  handled  in  a  more  moderate 
way  than  was  proposed  In  the  three 
measures.  These  measures—one  pend- 
ing in  1942,  one  in  1944.  and  one  in 
iw — ^WM*  measures  which  pr(HX>sed  the 
aboUtion  of  the  poll  tax  by  Federal 
stotute,  and  In  each  instance  that 
brought  on  unlimited  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  each  instance  cloture  was  ap- 
plied for  and  denied. 

The  Senate  knows  that  there  have  been 
many  <rf  us  who  have  felt  that  the  con- 
stitutional approach  was  the  only  sound 
one  in   that  regard.    A   constitutional 
amendment  was  ofiTered  throughout  this 
period  of  time,  and  eventually  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  as 
weU  approved  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  would  do  away  with  the  poll 
tax  requirement  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  for  President,  Vice  President.  Sen- 
ators, and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentotives;    and    that    consUtutional 
amendment,  as  m-oposed.  is  now  in  the 
laps  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  and 
has  been  ratified  by  several  legislatures 
including  New   Jersey   and  Hhnois      I 
observe    in    the    Chamber    the    distin- 
guishea  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  CassL    I  am  happy  to  say  for  the 
^«^"  <^t  the  legislature  of  his  State 
ratiflal     the    proposed     constitutional 
amMidment  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
both  houses  on  £>ecember  3,  1982. 

I  am  calling  attention  at  this  time 
however,  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  specific 
insUnce  in  which  a  measure  which  was 
advanced  and  which  was  regarded  by 
many— and  I  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  statutory  approach— as  ex- 
treme and  unconstituUonal,  was  flnaUy 
set  aside  and  a  more  moderate  approach 
was  approved  which  could  have  the  ap- 
proval  of   nearly   aU   the   Senate.    My 
recollection  is  that  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  that  measure  was  77  to  18.  with  sev- 
eral Senators  shown  as  approving    al- 
though they  could  not  be  present  to 'vote 
on  that  day. 

So  these  were  three  of  the  measures 
on  which  cloture  was  requested  and  de- 
nied which  are  now  out  of  the  way  so  far 
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as  Congress  is  concerned,  having  been 
handled  in  another  form,  which  I  regard 
as  being  more  constitutional  and  mod- 
erate. 

While  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  disagree  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
procedure.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  a  sin- 
gle Senator  who  will  not  concede  that 
was  a  constitutional  way  to  get  at  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  of  the  groups 
of  measures  which  were  not  allowed  to 
have  debate  closed  on  them  related  to 
antilynching.  There  was  one  antilynch- 
ing  bm,  as  I  recall,  which  was  subjected 
to  two  attempts  at  cloture  in  1938. 

I  think  we  all  know.  Mr.  President, 
that  measure  has  had  an  effect  of  an  in- 
direct sort.  Lynching  has  disappeared 
as  It  was  known  then  in  the  field  of  civil' 
nghts  or  as  applied  to  the  racial  matter. 
We  hear  of  it  no  longer.  I  have  heard 
of  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  anybody 
to  press  that  measure  any  further. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  two  exam- 
ples of  attempts  to  invoke  cloture  which 
railed  because  of  the  extremity  of  the 
remedy  which  was  proposed  for  an  ad- 
mitted evil;  that  is.  the  taking  of  juris- 
diction by  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  States  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
own  laws,  and  the  enactment  of  penal- 
ties against  areas  and  communities  in 
States  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  lynchings  within  their  borders. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  group  of  meas- 
ures on  which  cloture  was  not  enacted 
was  a  group  of  two  PEPC  measures,  one 
m  1946  and  one  in  1950.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  one  in  1950  was  subjected  to  two 
efforts  to  close  the  debate,  so  really  there 
were  three  instances  in  which  there  was 
an  attempt  to  enact  cloture  as  to  Fed- 
eral FJCPC  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  that  is 
obvious.  It  is  an  extreme  measure  for 
tile  Federal  Gtovemment  to  step  into  the 
field  of  racial  and  religious  and  other  re- 
lations and  to  say  that  an  employee  shall 
not  have  any  opportunity  to  select  a  fel- 
low employee,  that  an  employee  shall 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  select  his 
employer,  that  an  employer  shall  not 
have  any  opportunity  to  select  his  em- 
ployee; but  that  all  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  long  hand  of  Federal  law  reaching 
out  from  Washington. 

Without  attempting  to  argue  the 
ments  of  that  proposal  now.  because 
that  is  not  my  intention.  I  wish  to  in- 
vite attention  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
three  of  these  items  with  respect  to  which 
cloture  was  denied  were  efforts  to  im- 
pose an  extreme  Federal  FEPC  law  on 
the  Nation,  on  the  States,  and  on  the 
people  of  the  States. 

The  next  of  the  items  which  I  shall 
mention  Is  a  civil  rights  bill  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois   [Mr.   Douglas]    and    the   distin- 
guished  Senator   from   New   York    fMr 
JAvrrsl,  which  is  simply  styled  a  Civil 
Rights  Act,  because  it  covered  very  many 
of  the  approaches,  or  at  least  several  of 
the  approaches,  to  civil  rights.    Some  of 
them  were  extreme,  such  as  the  third 
section,  so-caUed,  of  the  original  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  such  as  the  question  of 
taking  away  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in 
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certain  cases,  and  otiier  matters  of  tha* 
kind.    Cloture  was  denied  in  tiiatSiir 
There   was  an  effort  to  amendS.i. 
same  rule,  rule  XXn.  made  on  the  j^t 
reso  ution  of  tiie  two  leaders,  tiieinio? 

[Mr.  MANsratD],  and  Uie  minority  l^ 
er.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr  Di»»' 
SEK] .  in  1961.    Cloture  was  again  denS" 
The  reason  for  tiiat  at  that  t^e  wS^t 
^HifJ  ^^^^^  provisions  which  ia  em- 
bodied in  the  present  proposals  was  S 
volved.  and  the  Senate  felt  it  was  u^ 
extreme  to  be  made  tiie  subject  of  a  nW 
datory.  final  vote  on  tiie  Senate  flc^""' 
The   last  of   the  measures  on  which 
cloture  was  denied  is  covered  by  two  ein 
ture  votes  which  took  place  last  year  on 
the  so-called  literacy  test  for  voting   one 
on  May  9  of  last  year  and  one  on  May  1 4 
both  relating  to  the  same  measure 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  everv 
important  measure  on  which  cloture  wafs 
denied  in  the  long  history  of  this  rulT 
from  1917  to  now.  some  46  years  ha^ 
been  enacted  into  law  except  a  relativ^ 
few  which  lie  in  the  field  of  extreme  civil 
rights  issues,  and  apparently  that  is  th*. 
only  field  to  which  tiiis  proposed  change 
in  the  rule  can  properly  be  held  to  apply 
I  would  like  again  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  extreme 
measures  that  have  been  so  treated  as 
not  to  be  subjected  to  cloture,  extreme 
measures  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  earlier  effort  to  impose  a  ban  on  the 
poll  tax  by  Federal  statute  was  replaced 
by  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, now  being  voted  on  by  the  States 
That  clearly  shows  no  indisposition  of 
the  Congress  or  of  the  Senate  to  deal  with 
the  subject  matter,  but  an  insistence  on 
more  moderate  methods.  I  am  sure  I 
correcUy  represent  a  great  number  in  the 
Senate  when  I  say  we  felt  that  was  the 
only  constitutional  way  to  approach  that 
problem. 

Similarly,  there  have  been  perhaps  five 
or  SIX  other  civil  rights  measures  which 
have  been  passed  in  the  same  period  of 
tune,  all  of  which  would  come  within  the 
category  of  more  moderate  measures 

For  instance,  in  1957,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Act  was  passed.  It  was  not 
subjected  to  a  long  and  extended  fili- 
buster, and  no  cloture  was  attempted  on 
it,  but  the  opponents  of  it — and  there 
were  some  very  determined  opponents 
and  I  was  one  of  them— felt  it  was  a 
matter  which  should  go  to  a  decision  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  people,  and  we  permitted  the  mat- 
ter to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  regular  way. 
The  measure  was  passed. 

Again,  in  1959,  that  measure  was  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  of  2 
yeais;  and  in  1961  it  was  again  extended 
for  2  years. 

So  there  were  three  more  or  less  mod- 
erate measures  passed  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  factfinding  body  to  detennine  what 
are  the  facts  in  this  troublesome  field  of 
civil  rights,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government,  so  that  prog- 
ress may  be  made  toward  the  solving  of 
these  problems. 

That  is  moderate  legislation.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  demands 
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were  made   for   cloture   preceding   the 

bringing  on  of  a  vote  on  any  of  these     ^v.«^»*  i-*.^.*,  «,. 

three  determinations  made  by  the  Senate     very  clearly  shown  to  be  a  fallacy 


in  this  field. 

There  was  another  measure  which,  I 
may  say.  occasioned  deep  concern  to 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate.  That  was 
when  the  Selective  Service  Act  came  up 
for  extension  in  1950.  As  submitted  by 
the  administration,  that  measure,  for  ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  pro 


So  this  first  fallacy  which  I  have  men- 
tioned and  discussed  briefiy  is.  I  think. 

That 
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is  a  contention  of  some  of  the  able  and 
highly  reputable  advocates  of  these  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  rule  that  more 
stringent  limitation  of  debate  is  required 
in  order  to  enable  the  Senate  to  approve 
measures  important  to  the  country's  wel- 
fare. I  think  that  contention  is  shown 
not  to  be  in  accord  with  the  facts,  and 
that,  instead,   the  only  failure   to  pass 


I  believe  that  too  many  of  our  friends 
have  forgotten  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
record  and  the  history  that  has  come  to 
us  since  1917,  namely,  that  southern 
Senators  have  customarily  voted  for 
cloture,  except  on  matters  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights. 

The  third  vote  was  on  the  branch 
bank  bill,  in  1927.  The  vote  was  65  to 
18  Seventeen  Senators  from  the  South 
voted  in  favor  of  the  cloture  petition.  I 
am  happy  to  say  than  one  of  my  dis- 
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races  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation     measures  because  of  the  length  of  debate     tinguished  predecessors  Senator  Fletch- 
to  whom  the  men  who  were  selected  un-     has  been   in  the  field  of  extreme  civil     er,  voted  •yea."    One  of  mvoredecessors 


to  whom  _ 

der  Selective  Service  should  be  assigned 
The  Senate  may  recall  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported that  measure  back  to  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  in  it,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Russell  amendment, 
which  did  away  with  that  particular  pro- 
vision, because  of  the  deep  conviction  of 
many  that  there  should  be  continued  the 
tradition  of  separate  service,  such  as  was 
the  case  among  the  members  of  the  9th 
and  10th  Cavalry,  and  the  24th  and  25th 
Infantry  Regriments,  all  of  which  had 
very  fine  records,  and  which  were  made 


rights. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  mention  is 
another  fallacy  which  I  hear  frequently. 
I  have  heard  it  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
voiced  after  what  happened  last  year, 
but  it  has  been  voiced  frequently  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  that  south- 
ern Members  of  the  Senate  will  never 
vote  for  cloture  even  when  legislation 
affecting  the  welfare  or  security  of  the 
country  or  well-being  of  its  citizens  is 
before  the  Senate. 

I  have  already  mentioned  legislation 


up  of  segregated,  Negro  members.    It  was     with  reference  to  that  matter,  but  there 


felt  that  the  following  of  tradition  was 
preferable,  and  that  much  greater  con- 
tentment would  exist  in  many  families 
in  the  Nation  in  the  knowledge  that  when 
their  sons  were  taken  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice to  go  into  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  it  was  understood  they  would  serve 
with  men  of  their  own  color. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall,  no  doubt, 
that  that  question  became  the  subject 
matter  of  a  very  vigorous  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Those  of  us  who 
believed  that  segregation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  should  be  continued  and  that  it 
would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned lost  out  on  that  vote.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  as  to  whether  we  would 
Insist,  In  a  matter  affecting  the  security 
of  our  country,  and  affecting  the  ability 
of  the  country  to  continue  to  supply 
manpower  to  the  Armed  Forces,  on  going 
to  the  length  of  a  fiUbuster  and  demand- 
ing an  attempt  to  force  cloture. 

I  attended  the  conference  at  which 
that  subject  matter  wtis  discussed,  and 
which  was  finally  decided  upon  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  we  felt,  distaste- 
ful as  that  provision  was  to  some  of  us.  in 
a  matter  vitally  affecting  the  security 
of  our  country  and  the  ability  to  re- 
plenish the  personnel  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  we  should  not  resort  to  unlim- 
ited debate. 

I  could  continue  to  name  other  mat- 
ters in  the  general  field  of  civil  rights 
in  which  there  has  been  no  resort  to 
cloture.  Because  some  of  us  have  felt 
the  subject  of  civil  rights  does  sometimes 
involve  questions  of  extreme  importance 
to  our  areas,  which  may  run  to  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  disorder,  which  may  run 
to  the  question  of  peaceful  relations 
among  our  people  or  complete  lack  of 
them  and  all  sorts  of  violence,  we  have 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  the  question  of  un- 
limited debate  only  when  the  question 
was  extreme  and  when  we  have  felt  it 
was  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  ade- 
quately take  care  of  our  responsibilities 
to  our  own  people. 


are  many  other  instances  on  im[>ortant 
measures  in  which  I  and  other  colleagues 
from  the  South  have  voted  to  limited  de- 
bate. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  cloture  rule  has 
been  in  effect  since  1917.  Let  us  recall 
that  there  have  been  five  different  ap- 
plications of  the  cloture  rule  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  2  to  1  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  already  read  into  the  Record 
the  subject  matter  of  those  facts,  but 
I  would  like  to  read  now  into  the  Record 
the  report  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
or  the  substance  of  the  report,  as  to 
what  happened  when  these  various  clo- 
ture votes  were  taken. 

First.  I  mention  the  vote  upon  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  which  was  in  1919.  in 
which  the  vote  was  76  to  16. 

As  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  a  very  large  number 
of  southern  Senators  were  among  the  76 
who  voted  for  the  closing  of  debate  on 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  report  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  shows  that  20 
southern  Senators  were  among  those  76 
who  voted  to  close  that  debate,  and  it 
gives  the  names  of  those  20  southern  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
that  my  two  distinguished  predecessors 
who  were  in  the  Senate  at  that  time  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Florida.  Senators 
Fletcher  and  Trammell.  both  voted  for 
cloture,  and  were  among  the  20  southern 
Senators,  therefore,  who  supported  clo- 
ture on  that  occasion. 

The  next  time  the  matter  came  up,  it 
was  again  a  matter  affecting  vitally  the 
whole  Nation.  It  was  the  matter  of  the 
establishment  of  the  World  Court.  On 
that  occasion,  on  January  25.  1926,  18 
southern  Senators  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, so  as  to  bring  about  the  closing  of 
debate,  which  was  accomplished  by  a  vote 
of  68  to  26.  I  am  pleased  again  to  note 
that  both  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sors from  Florida,  Senators  Fletcher  and 
Trammell,  voted  in  the  iifflrmatlve  on 
that  occasion;  in  other  words,  they  sup- 
ported cloture. 


exercising  his  own  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, voted  "nay."  That  was  Sena- 
tor Trammell. 

The  fourth  time  when  cloture  was 
voted  was  in  1927,  10  years  after  the 
original  rule  was  adopted.  That  was  on 
the  bill  creating  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
and  Prohibition.  Cloture  was  voted  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  27,  a  very  close  vote. 
Twelve  southern  Senators  voted  to  invoke 
cloture. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
both  of  my  distinguished  predecessors, 
Senators  Fletcher  and  Trammell,  were 
among  those  who  voted  for  cloture  on 
that  occsision. 

Last  year  there  came  up  another  mat- 
ter, in  connection  with  which  cloture 
was  invoked,  on  a  matter  not  affecting 
extreme  civil  rights,  and  that  was  on 
the  satellite  communications  bill.  At 
that  time  cloture  was  voted  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  27. 

I  know  that  Senators  present  will  re- 
call that  both  my  dlstlngiilshed  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers].  and  I.  voted  for  cloture  on 
that  occasion.  I  believe  they  will  also 
recall  that  six  southern  Senators  were 
found  to  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  that  vote,  though  they  were 
not  too  far  away,  as  other  parts  of  the 
Record  will  indicate. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  clear  that  that 
vote  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
and  cloture  enacted  at  that  time  with- 
out the  aid  of  those  eight  southern  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  mention  these  things  so  that  this  fal- 
lacy, that  southern  Senators  will  never 
vote  for  cloture,  regardless  of  how  im- 
portant a  matter  is,  is  just  not  so.  They 
have  customarily  voted  for  cloture.  The 
only  reason  why  such  a  conspicuous  de- 
parture from  the  fact  could  have  arisen 
is  because  cloture  has  been  so  frequent- 
ly associated  with  extreme  civil  rights  in 
recent  years — and  the  position  of  south - 
em  Senators  on  extreme  civil  rights  is 
so  well  known  it  does  not  need  discussion 
here — people  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  southern  Senators  will  not  vote 
for  cloture  on  any  type  of  bill.  That  is 
not  the  case.  Southern  Senators  have 
just  as  much  desire  to  see  things  done 
that  are  necessary  for  the  coimtry's  good 
as  anyone  else,  although  they  will  not 
vote  for  extreme  civil  rights  measures 
which  will  bring  confusion  and  violence 
and  greatiy  worsen  racial  tension  not 
only  in  our  part  of  the  country,  but 
throughout  the  entire  NaUon,  rather 
than  lessen  it. 

Mr.   CASE.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  say,  insofar  as 
any  statement  of  fact  goes,  no  one  In  tWs 
body  could  or  ever  has  questi<med  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  statement  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  made,  even  though 
some  of  us  do  disagree  with  his  con- 
clusions from  time  to  time,  as  in  this 
instance. 

I  rise  particularly  to  emphasize,  if  I 
might,  this  point  in  the  Senator's  re- 
marks, since  he  himself  has  referred  to 
the  vote  last  year  on  the  cloture  motion 
in  connection  with  the  satellite  biU.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  votes  of  the  two 
Senators  from  his  State,  his  and  his 
colleague's  vote,  and  the  absence  from 
the  Senate  of  six  Members  from  the 
South,  cloture  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. As  he  pointed  out.  that  is  most 
interesting.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  an 
argument  from  that  point  at  this  time 
because  It  would  be  an  improper  inter- 
ruption of  the  Senator. 

As  the  present  situation  exists,  we  can 
get  cloture  with  the  support  of  southern 
Senators,  but  we  can  never  get  it  with- 
out their  support.  We  will  argue  the 
implication  of  that  fact  on  some  other 
occasion. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
a  factual  and  careful  and  courteous 
statement  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Jersey.    I  wish 
it  were  true  that  It  was  impossible  ever 
to  get  cloture  without  the  votes  of  the 
southern  Senators. 
Mr.  CASE.    Not  last  year,  at  least. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     However,  I  wish  to 
call  the  distinguished  Senator's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  17  of  us 
here  from  the  South  and  that  that  lacks 
a  good  bit  of  being  the  34  now  required, 
and  that  there  always  have  to  be  good 
sturdy  friends,  who  will  have  convictions 
similar  to  those  we  have  and  who  are 
willing  to  stand  with  us  for  what  we  be- 
lieve In  In  connection  with  cloture. 

The  sole  point  of  my  remarks  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  faUacy— and  it  has  been 
a  fallacy— which  has  existed  In  the  minds 
of  many  people,  who  have  gotten  so  ob- 
sessed with  the  civil  rights  question  that 
they  have  forgotten  about  other  things 
namely,  the  fallacy  that  the  South  will 
never  vote  for  cloture  on  any  matter 
when  the  South  has  voted,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  on  cloture  that  has  been  ob- 
tained, meaning  the  five  occasions  I  have 
given,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained  wiUiout  southern  votes. 

I  wish  there  were  34  Members  here 
representing  the  South.  I  think  the  Na- 
tion would  be  in  better  shape,  if  I  may 
say  so. 

However,  it  does  not  happen  to  be  so 
that  on  occasions  we  can  stretch  our 
votes  out  to  cover  the  one-third  of  the 
membership  present  and  votine.  if  every 
southern  Member  is  present,  unle.ss 
others  want  to  help  eflfect  cloture. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  say  it  i.s  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  in  every  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful cloture  vote.s,  since  the  rule  has 
been  in  effect,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
have  the  votes  of  southern  Senators  for 
the  adoption  of  the  cloture  petition.  I 
believe  it  is  most  significant  that  that  is 
so.  We  do  not  disagree  on  the  fact  al- 
though we  can  disagree  on  the  implica- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  thj  Senator 
for  his  concession. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  no  concession.  It  is 
something  to  be  argued  at  a  later  dale 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     What  he  calls  it  is 
up  to  the  Senator,  but  I  must  be  grateful 
to  him  for  making  it  clear  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  no  single  cloture  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  Senate  up 
to  now  without   southern  votes,   which 
made  it  possible  at  the  time  of  each  clo- 
ture voted.     Of  course  that  had  to  be 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  votes  of 
Senators  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
who,  I  must  say,  are  entitled  to  just  as 
much  credit  as  are  the  Senators  from  the 
South  who  voted  in  that  way.     But  I 
think  that  too  few  people  who  are  ardent 
advocates  of  civil  rights,  and  who  seem 
to  have  forgotten  everything  else  except 
these  extreme  civil  rights  questions    re- 
member the- record  of  the  actual  voting 
on  the  Ave  clotures  which  have  been  ac- 
complished.   I  thank  the  Senator  from 
'New  Jersey  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  indicated  that  he  be- 
lieves this  debate,  though  not  unlimited 
may  have  proceeded  far  enough  this 
afternoon.  I  am  always  glad  to  accom- 
modate him.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
terminate  my  address  with  the  under- 
standing that  not  less  than  an  hour  may 
be  allowed  me  to  finish  this,  mv  first  ad- 


Januanj  is 


dress  on  this  subject,  this  vear  k^ 
that  is  about  the  amount  o?  ma'tSi 
have  left.  Will  the  Senator  accomn^  J 
that  in  the  unanimous-consent  rSS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That 's  pe^Uv 
agrc^eable  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 

RECESS  UNTIL  MOrJDAY 

Mr.   MANSFIEIJD.     Mr.   President 

new  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  special  .J" 

or  one  of  the  two  really  r^reat  pan  es  in' 

this  country,   i  move   that   the  SeZZ 

stand  m  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 

Monday  next.  °" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  ^ 

o  clock  and  51  minutes  p.m..  the  Senate 

took  a  recess,  under  the  order  pieviou^iv 

entered,  until  Monday,  January  21  iS? 

at  12  orlock  meridian  '  ^**^' 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  thp 
Senate  January  18  (legislative  day  of 
January  15',  1963: 

Department  u*  Labor 
Daniel  Patrick  Movnihan,  of  New  York    to 
iK-  an  As.sisunt  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Jerrv 
R    Hollamau.  resigned.  ' 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
John  Prior  Lewis,  of  Hidiana.  to  be  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  vw 
Kcimit  Gordon.  " 

World  Health  Orcanizatiom 
Dr.  James  Watt,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
r,f    tK»    Senate. 


FOR    Trade 


to   be 

Trade 


of    the 

Deputy    Special    Representative 
Negotiations 

William    T.    Gossett.    of    Michigan 
Dfputy     Special     Representative    for 
Negotiations,  with   the  rank  of   Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
In  The  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general: 

Robert  E.  Cushman.  Jr. 

Richard  G.  Weede 

Leonard  F.  ChafMnan.  Jr. 

The   following-named   officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine   Corps    for   permanent    appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 
John    C.    Miller,    Jr.     Rathvon  McC. 
Loul.s  B   Robertshaw        Tompkins 

John   H    Ma.sters 
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EX 

Each  NATO  Couitry  Most  Assame 
Fall  ResfMMibilitiet  of  Membership— 
Aeliiif  Secretary  Geaeral  of  NATO, 
Hom  Gudo  Coloua,  Ad^esiet  Paris 
Meetar  •f  NATO  ParBamBtariaiis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


TENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


or  wamr  naanriA 

IN  THK  aXNATM  OF  THK  UMl'l'gU  STAtBS 

Friday.  January  IS,  1963 

Mr.  RANDOIl>H.    Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


Organization,  the  United  States  is  a 
shareholder  in  a  15 -power  partnership 
for  world  peace— a  cooperative  effort 
which  demands  from  each  participant  a 
strong  sense  of  understanding,  trust  and 
responsibility.  And.  as  our  efforts  are 
set  in  an  alliance  of  15  sovereign  and 
independent  states,  and  since  the  degree 
of  cooperation  and  agreement  among  the 
-.member  governments  will  necessarily 
dictate  its  effectiveness,  it  is  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  free  world  that 
we  imceasingly  strive  to  reach  a  com- 
mon accord. 

CXie  tangible  evidence  of  a  deteimined 
drive  to  attain  this  unanimity  was  the 
conference    of    parliamentarians    from 


NATO  countries  in  Paris  last  Novem- 
ber. As  a  member  of  the  official  dele- 
gation from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  at- 
tendance, and,  along  with  a  number  of 
colleagues,  to  participate  in  meetings 
aimed  at  promoting  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose among  treaty  nations. 

One  significant  highlight  of  the  ses- 
sion was  an  informative  address  by  Hon. 
Guido  Coloima,  who  served  as  Acting 
Secretary  General  of  NATO  during  the 
illness  of  Secretary  General  Dirk  U. 
Stikker. 

Mr.  Colonna  began  his  remarks  with 
an  informative  digest  of  the  changes  in 
world  affairs  which  had  taken  place  in 


the  last  year,  and  the  relationship  of 
these  alterations  to  the  NATO  alliance. 
He  also  discussed  the  current  status  of 
NATO  in  vital  areas  of  political  rela- 
tionship, military  preparedness,  and 
civil  emergency  planning.  The  Secre- 
tary emphasized  dangers  which  face  the 
treaty  countries,  not  only  military,  but 
ideological  and  economic  as  well. 

In  commenting  on  recent  Western 
optimism  over  signs  of  strain  between 
elements  of  the  Communist  bloc  he  ob- 
served that — 

Anytiilng  that  may  make  for  more  variety 
and  more  independence  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  Is  all  to  the  good.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  indulge  In  wishful  think- 
ing and  we  should  not  base  our  policies  for 
today  on  what  may — or  may  not — happen  to- 
morrow. A  less  monolithic,  less  oppressive 
communism  will  not  necessarily  be  a  weaker 
communism.  It  may  well  be  stronger  be- 
cause more  firmly  based  on  public  support : 
and  Indications  are  not  lacking  that  this 
may  be  so. 

Mr.  President,  fully  aware  of  the  far- 
reaching  implications  of  a  cooperative 
spirit  among  the  NATO  countries,  it  is 
nevertheless  my  conviction  that  the 
United  States  should  move  to  stimulate 
a  more  proportionate  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  alliance  activity  by  some  other 
member  nations.  Certain  of  these  Allies 
have,  of  course,  been  weakened  by  short- 
ages of  materials  and  manpower,  and 
they  have  not  yet  fully  recovered  from 
the  devastation  of  World  War  II.  But, 
the  United  States  has  been  shouldering 
a  far  larger  portion  of  the  military  and 
financial  burdens,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
make  clear  our  desire  that  others  also 
assume  their  full  responsibilities. 

I  request  that  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  Colonna  before  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  be 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Additionally,  I  request  that  statements 
of  mine  dealing  with  the  need  for  equal 
adherence  to  NATO  commitments,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Elkins  Inter-Mountain, 
Elkins.  W.  Va..  December  17,  1962.  be 
likewise  reproduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExcEHPTs  From  a  Speech  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
ketart  Generai.,  at  the  NATXD  Parliamen- 
tarians CONrFRENCE  IN  PARIS  ON  NOVEMBER 

12,  1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is 
a  high  honor  for  me,  a£  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary General  of  NATO,  to  welcome  you  at  our 
headquarters  building  on  the  occasion  of 
your  annual  conference.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  all  too  well  aware  that  this  honor  has 
fallen  to  me  only  because,  owing  to  his  re- 
cent illness,  the  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Stik- 
ker.  could  not  be  here  today  himself.  Mr. 
Stlkker  has,  however,  asked  me  to  express  to 
you  his  most  cordial  wishes  for  a  successful 
meeting  and  his  profound  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  be  with  you. 

He  has — I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear — 
made  a  remarkable  recovery  from  what  was  a 
pretty  serious  operation:  but  even  he  still 
needs  some  rest  to  be  fully  able  to  resume  his 
duties.  There  Is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
he  win  be  back  with  us  very  soon.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  may  convey  to 
him  the  conference's  best  wishes  for  a  speedy 
and  complete  recovery. 

During  this  Important  conference,  as  In- 
deed at  any  other  time  of  the  vear,  the  In- 
ternational Secretariat  will  do  everything  in 


Its  power  to  lend  you  such  help  and  facilities 
a«  It  can  In  order  to  promote  the  successful 
work  of  this  gathering. 

We  attach,  as  you  know,  the  greatest  value 
to  your  work,  because  we  are  fully  aware  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  we  can  never  ac- 
complish In  a  vacuum.  To  succeed,  we  need 
the  full  support  of  the  public  opinion  of 
our  15  member  countries,  and  this  means, 
first  and  foremost,  that  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  allied  nations  You.  parlia- 
mentarians, and  we.  officials,  must  work  hand 
In  hand  In  mutual  trust  and  in  a  common 
conviction  as  to  the  common  goal  to  reach 
Even.-  word  fjxiken  by  you  during  this  con- 
ference, every  Idea  thrown  out  and  every 
resolution  passed  by  you  will  be  rcBd  and 
listened  to  by  all  of  us  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  with  the  greatest  interest  The 
wishes  expressed  by  you  and  the  suggestions 
you  make  will  guide  us  in  our  future  work  as 
they  have  In  the  past. 

I  now  wish  to  turn  to  the  world  situa- 
tion In  general  and  try  to  assess  what 
changes  there  have  been  since  last  year.  We 
should  be  deceiving  ourselves  If  we  were  to 
say  that  there  had  been  any  diminution  In 
the  Soviet  threat  Indeed.  In  some  ways, 
it  may  even  have  Increased.  There  is.  there- 
fore, no  reason  for  either  complacency  or 
slackness  on  our  part.  Allow  me  to  re- 
view the  elements  of  the  situation  one  bv 
one 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  gain  eco- 
nomic, technological  and  military  strength. 
It  Is  true  that  she.  as  well  as  China  and  some 
of  the  satellites,  encounters  great  difficulties 
in  food  production  and  the  management  of 
agriculture.  The  laws  of  nature  often  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  laws  of  Marx  and 
Lenin.  It  Is  equally  true  that  the  standard 
of  living  In  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  speak 
of  that  of  Communist  China,  continues  to 
be  miserably  low  compared  with  that  of  the 
West.  Progress  Is  painfully  slow,  thus  often 
straining  the  patience  of  the  Russian  masses, 
as  manifested  In  the  disturbances  In  some 
parts  of  southern  Russia  last  summer. 

But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  undoubted 
shortcoming  in  the  Soviet  system  Into  un- 
derrating the  expansion  of  Soviet  Industrial 
power,  the  rapid  and  In  some  respects  ad- 
mirable achievements  In  the  scientific  and 
technical  field,  and  the  formidable  military 
bulid-up  which  these  have  enabled  the  So- 
viets to  achieve.  We  In  NATO  have,  to  be 
sure,  considerably  Improved  oiu-  military 
poettire.  Our  alliance  possesses  a  formidable 
deterrent  In  time  of  peace  and  impressive 
fighting  power  In  the  event  of  war.  The 
Soviet  leaders  must  realize  this.  They  must 
also  realize  that  If  they  were  to  force  a  con- 
flict upon  us,  they  might  certainly  Inflict 
fearful  damage  and  loss  on  the  whole  West- 
ern alliance,  but  they  would  also  provoke 
their  own  total  destruction.  That  Is  the  bal- 
ance on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  pre- 
cariously rests.  But  that  balance  is  not  a 
static  thing.  If  we  have  not  stood  still. 
neither — we  may  be  stire — has  our  adversary 
That  is  why  we  cannot  be  content  with  our 
efforts,  but  must  renew  and  redouble  them. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
change  In  the  face  of  communism  Since 
the  death  of  Stalin,  there  have  bpen  one  or 
two  cracks  In  the  grim,  monolithic  facade. 
Here  and  there,  a  little  freedom,  a  little  light 
has  been  allowed  to  seep  in.  We  In  the  West 
have  watched  these  developments  with  In- 
terest and  not  without  sympathy.  Not  one 
of  us  would  grudge  the  Russian  people  some 
relaxation  In  the  burden  they  bear.  None 
of  us  but  would  be  overjoyed  if  they  could 
have  even  a  fraction  of  the  right  and  free- 
dom we  take  for  granted.  We  have  no  quar- 
rel with  them:  our  enemy  Is  the  system  un- 
der which  they  are  forced  to  live.  There  may 
have  been  what  some  people  call  a  thaw. 
The  Soviet  leaders  may  indeed  have  realized 
that  the  human  spirit,  even  after  40  years 
of   despotism,    can   stand    so   much    tyranny 


and  no  more.  But  let  us  have  no  Illusions. 
The  central  structure  of  communlBm  re- 
mains. If  anyone  U  Inclined  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  change  of  heart,  let  him 
look  at  the  wall  in  Berlin,  and  at  the  tragedy 
and  shame  it  has  brought. 

We  know.  It  Is  true,  that  the  Communist 
empire  has  its  Ideological  and  political 
strains  and  stresses.  We  know  too  tbat 
what  in  the  horrible  Jargon  of  krenallnology 
is  called  "polycentrlsm'  (ugly  subjects  seem 
to  generate  ugly  words)  Is  more  and  more 
replacing  the  monolithic  bloc  of  Stallns 
day.  We  have  no  reason  not  to  welcome 
this.  Anything  that  may  make  for  more 
variety  and  more  Independence  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  all  to  the  good.  Here  again, 
however,  we  should  not  Indulge  in  wishful 
thinking  and  we  should  not  base  our  policies 
for  today  on  what  may — or  may  not— hap- 
pen tomorrow.  A  less  monolothic,  less  op- 
pressive communism  will  not  necessarily  be 
a  weaker  communism.  It  may  well  be 
stronger,  because  more  firmly  based  on  pub- 
lic support:  and  indications  are  not  lacking 
that  this  may  be  so. 

So  much  for  our  Soviet  adversary.  Let 
me  now  briefly  review  our  own  position  to- 
day compared  to  our  situation  last  year. 
Economically,  the  Alliance  as  a  whole  con- 
tinues to  prosper  and  progress.  Production 
In  most  countries  of  the  Alliance  Is  still  at 
an  all-time  high,  though  the  rate  of  growth 
in  some  of  the  major  Industrial  countries  has 
levelled  off,  and  we  have  bad  one  co-  two 
warnings — In  the  stock  market  for  example — 
that  we  cannot  take  our  present  momentum 
for  granted.  Encouraging  progress  is  being 
made  In  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  those  countries  and  regions  In  the 
Alliance  which  had  hitherto  lagged  behind. 
In  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  two  con- 
sortia have  been  set  up  tinder  the  aegis  of 
OECD.  This  development  warrants  new- 
hopes  for  increased  and  better  coordinated 
economic  assistance  to  these  two  countries 

The  Common  Market  has  proved  an  out- 
standing success  exceeding  even  the  hopes  of 
its  well-wishers.  Its  radiation  and  attraction 
Is  felt  In  every  part  of  the  Western  World 
and  far  t>eyond. 

The  determination  of  the  United  King- 
dom Government  to  negotiate  acceptable 
terms  for  its  entry  Into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket will,  we  hope,  bear  fruit  before  long. 
With  the  addition  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
Western  countries,  and  with  the  association 
of  large  parte  of  Africa,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket would  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
units  in  the  world  and  an  entirely  new 
element  in  world  affairs. 

If  we  needed  any  reassurance  on  the 
Importance  of  the  Common  Market,  it  would 
be  amply  provlde<l  by  the  reactions  of  the 
other  side.  First  of  all.  the  line  was  that 
co-operation  among  capitalists  was  doomed 
to  failure  owing  to  the  contradictions  of  a 
system  under  which — as  some  eminent 
Marxist  once  said — if  one  capitalist  an- 
nounced his  Intention  of  banging  himself. 
the  rest  would  compete  with  one  another  to 
sell  him  the  rope.  It  was  indeed  embarrass- 
ing when  in  a  Europe  which  seemed  ruined 
by  war,  rent  by  dissension,  and  doomed,  by 
all  the  rules  of  the  Marxist  game,  to  decad- 
ence and  decline,  our  free  economy  not  only 
refused  to  lie  down  and  die,  but  staged  a 
spectacular  renaissance.  Later,  the  Soviets 
seem  to  have  admitted  to  themselves  that 
the  Common  Market  could  not  be  laughed 
or  vilified  out  of  existence.  They  would  still 
like  to  see  It  fall.  They,  and  those  who  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  play  their  game, 
are  still  trying  to  prevent  Its  further  exten- 
sion and  to  misrepresent  it  to  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world  as  a  cunning 
device  to  perpetuate  their  colonial  bondage. 
But  for  better  or  worse  they  have  had  to 
accept  that  It  Is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with — 
and  Ir.  ed  with. 
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PoUtlcaUy,  our  alllABoe  ia  In  good  health. 
Khnuhchev't  hopes  to  cUvide  us  on  the  Is- 
sue of  Berlin  have  been  dUappolnted.  We 
hare  Btuck  together,  and  Jointly  we  have 
stuck  to  our  stms.  Most  recently  the  al- 
liance has  shown  spontaneous  and  magnifi- 
cent solidarity  with  the  United  States  In 
the  Cuban  crisis.  Other  issues  which 
threatened  to  divide  us  in  the  past  have 
faded  into  the  background.  Intensive  politi- 
cal consultation  carried  on  over  the  years  is 
beginning  to  show  its  fruit,  not  necessarily 
by  producing  unanimity  on  each  and  every 
issue — ^whlch  Is  perhaps  not  essential  or  even 
desirable  In  a  community  of  free  peoples — 
but  In  creating  a  conunon  pattern  of  thought 
and  of  reactions  to  political  events  around 
the  globe.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  only 
overcoming  past  divisions,  but  we  are  In 
full  process  of  growing  together  into  a  true 
family  of  like-minded  nations.  In  this  re- 
spect the  spectacular  Franco-German  recon- 
ciliation— a  long-evolving  process  whose 
completion  was  symbolised  by  Dr.  Adenauer's 
visit  to  Paris  and  General  de  Gaulle's  visit 
to  Germany — is  in  lu  way  as  positive  and 
momentous  an  event  for  the  alliance  as 
President  Kennedy's  declaration  on  4th  July 
of  this  year  on  interdependence  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Europe  must 
unite.  None  of  us  here,  I  think,  would 
gainsay  that.  But  we  must  not  allow  the 
bonds  of  unity  which  are  growing  closer 
every  day  to  divert  xa  from  our  goal  of  a  true 
Atlantic  community,  or  allow  any  contrac- 
tion or  conflict  to  arise  between  the  two 
objectives  of  European  unity  and  Atlantic 
solidarity.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  must  unite, 
and  not  divide,  the  free  world. 

As  to  the  development  and  strengthening 
of  our  Military  Establishment.  I  have  al- 
ready had  something  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  recommendations  of  your  confer- 
ence of  1961.  I  would  now  like  to  go  into 
this  question  In  mere  detail  because  It  Is. 
after  all,  an  essential  element  In  any  review 
of  Westwn  strength  and  achievements  that 
we  wish  to  make. 

Tou  are  all  aware  that  since  the  Oslo 
Cktnference  of  May  1961  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  has  been  engaged  In  a  thorough  ex- 
amination trf  NATO  defense  problems  with  a 
view  to  determining  long-term  planning  and 
policies.  In  his  opening  address  to  you  last 
year,  Mr.  Stlkker  described  some  of  these 
problems,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  also  ex- 
plained to  you  why  the  council  had  tempo- 
rarily to  interrupt  this  study  In  order  to 
give  the  highest  priority  to  the  urgent  build- 
up of  our  military  forces  In  face  of  the 
Soviet  threat  in  Berlin. 

I  should,  first  of  all,  like  to  assure  you 
that  the  determination  and  solidarity  shoMm 
by  NATO  countries  after  the  construction  of 
the  wall  In  Berlin  In  August  1961  has  in 
no  way  slackened  and  that  as  a  result  the 
efficiency  and  state  of  readiness  of  the  forces 
under  SACEUR's  command  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  last  year  and  will  continue  to 
Improve.  But  we  have  still  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  can  be  sure  that  our  shield 
of  conventional  forces  Is  fully  capable  of 
playing  Its  role  In  the  overall  deterrent  to 
aggression. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  our  work  in 
NATO  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer  this 
morning,  that  is  civil  emergency  planning. 

We  regard  progress  in  the  wide  field  of 
planning  and  preparing  for  war  In  the  civil 
sectors  as  of  vital  Importance.  Civil  emer- 
gency planning  is  an  essential  complement  to 
the  NATO  military  buildup. 

If  our  preparations  in  the  civil  field  are 
obviously  inadequate,  the  credibUlty  of  the 
deterrent  Is  lessened.  If  war  should  be 
forced  upon  us,  effective  preparations  In  the 
civil  sectors,  both  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally, offer  the  only  practicable  means  by 


which  our  populations  could  hope  to  survive 
and  to  sustain  the  allied  war  efforts  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

We  recognize  of  course  that  national  prep- 
arations mxist  remain  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  member  goTernments.  We 
recognize  also  that  financial,  and  in  some 
cases  psychological,  considerations  cannot 
but  hinder  the  full  Implementation  of  the 
wide  range  of  measures  Ideally  required. 

We  now  review  annually  the  progress  made 
both  nationally  and  internationally,  and  a 
comprehensive  but.  I  regret,  secret  report  is 
prepared  each  year  by  the  senior  civil  emer- 
gency planning  committee.  Each  govern- 
ment win  thus  be  able  to  Judge  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  International  efforts  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  and  their  fellow 
governments  have  met  national  goals. 

I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
tasks  with  which  we  are  confronted  are  being 
tacltled  with  energy  and  determination  by  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  organization  acting 
under  the  direct  auspices  and  responsibility 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  Itself. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  importance  that  we  attach  to  the  aid  you 
can  give  In  this  as  in  other  fields.  Your  sup- 
port for  legislation  and  financial  measures 
aimed  at  enabling  your  respective  govern- 
ments to  prepare  for  war  In  the  civil  fields  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  combined  efforts. 

I  should  like  now  to  look  further  afield. 
In  a  world  In  which  two  powerfiU  alliances 
maintain  an  uneasy  equilibrium,  the  posi- 
tion of  those  countries  which  remain  outside 
the  two  allnements.  Is  clearly  of  cardinal 
impwrtance.  This  applies  both  to  those 
countries  which  have  formally  adopted  a 
policy  of  nonalinement,  and  to  those  which, 
though  their  political  allnement  Is  clear,  do 
not  actually  belong  to  any  particular  groupn 
Ing.  Developments  In  those  third  countries 
are  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  our  alli- 
ances and  we  must  pay  the  closest  attention 
to  them. 

With  this  In  mind  I  should  like  to  try  to 
draw  up  a  kind  of  balance  sheet  of  develop- 
ments favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the 
West  In  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
not  covered  by  NATO  or  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

In  the  Par  East,  we  watch  with  satisfaction 
and  confidence  the  growing  economic  power, 
the  social  and  political  stability,  and  the 
sense  of  international  responsibility  of 
Japan. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  Geneva  agreement 
has  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  fighting  in 
Laos,  though  we  still  have  considerable  mis- 
givings about  what  seem  to  be  circumven- 
tions, if  not  breaches,  of  the  agreement  by 
the  Conununists. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  bitter  guerrilla 
warfare  between  pro-Western  and  Commu- 
nist forces  continues,  though  the  massive 
aid  given  by  the  Unitcl  States  appears  to 
have  given  the  edge  of  advantage  to  the 
West. 

By  a  strange  reversal  of  fortune,  India — 
the  aggressor  of  last  year — has  herself  become 
the  victim  of  a  massive,  ruthless  and  de- 
termined aggression  by  Communist  China. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  how  the  conflict  will 
develop.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  have  profound  and  far-reaching  effects. 
It  will  certainly  disillusion  the  Indian  lead- 
ers and  the  Indian  masses  still  further  about 
the  true  nature  of  communism.  The  Indian 
Communists  themselves  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  Justification  for  China's  action.  It 
may  weU  shake  to  its  foundations  the  whole 
philosophy  of  nonalinement  on  which  the 
Indians  and  many  others,  following  their 
example,  have  based  their  whole  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Nehru  himself  has  virtually  admitted 
that  for  the  past  15  years,  India  has  been 
living  In  a  fool's  paradise.     It   has  already 
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created  a  major  problem  In  Slno-Sovlet  ^ 
latlons.  Can  the  Soviets  continue  to  of^ 
economic  and  even  military  aid  to  a  rv. 
Which  with  the  other  half  of  the  Comm*^^ 
world  is  In  a  state  of  undeclared  war  r!J 
what  Will  happen  to  their  relations '  ,?itv 
China  If  they  do?  ^^ 

The   Middle   East   has   remained   relatlv.i. 
calm,   except   for   the   revolution    in    Yem 
and    the    Kurdish   rebellion   in   Iraq    whi'^ 
General  Kassam  appears  to  be  unable  to  nm 
down,  and  which  may  yet  have  wider  ret-., 
cusslons.  '"'jwr- 

In  north  Africa,  the  farsighted  and  cou 
rageous  action  of  the  French  Government  hii 
ended  the  7  years'  nightmare  in  Algeria  it 
has  opened  the  way  for  a  new  pattern  of  co. 
operation,  on  a  basis  of  sovereign  equalitT 
between  two  countries  whose  fates  have  be-n 
closely  linked  for  more  than  a  century  it 
has  afforded  France  the  opportunity  of  re 
sumlng  In  the  near  future  her  rightful  role 
in  the  military  effort  of  our  alliance  it  u 
our  earnest  hope  that  the  great  work  bemm 
at  Evian  will  continue  and  that  the  wm 
Algeria  will  develop  along  democratic  lines 
and  In  close  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
Prance. 

In  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  the  process 
of  decolonization  has  gone  steadily  and 
peacefully  on.  J    »ua 

The  road  from  colonial  dependence  to  full 
sovereignty  Is  a  hard  one  for  both  sides  to 
travel.  There  have  been  difficulties,  and 
there  are  bound  to  be  many  more.  But  all 
that  has  happened  over  the  past  year  has  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  end  the 
colonial  link  in  freedom,  order,  and  friend- 
ship.  Even  in  the  Congo,  the  gradual  emer- 
gence from  chaos  and  civil  war  affords  some 
hope  that  some  measure  of  stability  may 
return  to  that  unhappy  country.  Such  prog- 
ress as  has  been  achieved  has  been  won 
against  heavy  odds.  The  Soviet  bloc  ha« 
been  concerned  only  to  exploit  and  Intenally 
Internal  divisions.  But  with  patience  and 
goodwill,  order  may  yet  prevail. 

To  turn  now  to  Cuba,  the  swift  and 
courageous  action  of  President  Kennedy  has 
foiled  a  major  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
West  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  too 
soon  to  say  how  things  may  turn  out.  It 
may  be  that  this  brave  and  well-judged 
stand  may  have  opened  up  new  possiblllUes 
and  new  prospects.  Many  of  us  may  think 
so.  But  in  our  relief  that,  this  time,  catas- 
trophe has  been  averted  let  us  not  fcwget 
that  negotiations  between  East  and  West 
have  been  burdened  for  too  long  by  a  legacy 
of  all  too  well  founded  suspicions  of  Soviet 
intentions  and  all  too  blatant  Soviet  bad 
faith.  The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  can 
only  have  added  to  that  burden.  It  is  hard 
to  negotiate  with  confidence  with  an  inter- 
locuteur  whose  main  weapon  in  debate  Is  the 
lie  direct. 

While  the  credit  for  the  outcome  of  the 
crisis  must  be  given  in  full  measure  to  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  one  country, 
and  indeed  of  one  man.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  by  the  full  support  he  was  given 
by  this  alliance.  Therein  lies  a  lesson  for 
the  future. 

On  the  whole,  and  despite  the  alarms  and 
excursions  of  the  past  weelcs.  I  think  the  pic- 
ture of  the  uncommitted  world  emerging 
from  the  survey  Is  an  encouraging  one. 
Decolonization  has  continued  swiftly  and 
In  general  peaceably.  Gradually,  some  meas- 
ure of  order  and  stability  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing in  the  southern  half  of  the  world.  And— 
perhaps  most  Important  of  all — slowly,  pain- 
fully, but  nonetheless  surely,  the  neutrals 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  realities  of 
the  world  situation  and  the  realities  of  world 
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power.  The  shedding  of  illusions  is  always 
g^  painful  process.  We  have  found  that  our- 
selvea.  It  Is  likely  also  to  be  a  long  one. 
We  shall  need  all  our  patience  and  all  our 
sympathy.  But  if  we  keep  oiu-  heads,  and 
steadily  and  consistently  pursue  our  policy 
of  promoting  the  independence,  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  the  social  stability  of 
the  emergent  countries,  oonunonsense  is 
bound  to  prevail  in  the  end.  The  neutrals 
are  learning  last.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
realize — as  many  of  them  do  already — that 
neutralism  only  makes  sense  in  a  world  in 
which  the  opposing  forces  are  more  or  less 
evenly  balanced:  that  the  attempts  to  upset 
that  balance  come  from  one  side  and  one 
side  only;  that  they  themselves  could  not 
survive  in  a  world  dominated  by  commu- 
nism: and  that  they  bear  a  heavy  re.sponsi- 
bllity  not  to  upset  the  balance  in  favor  of 
those  who  are  in  truth  the  last  real  and 
unrepentant  imperialists  of  today 

However,  provided  we  have  the  willpower 
to  see  things  through,  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  pence  will  be  preserved  and 
that  In  the  long  run  our  side  will  win  the 
race.  There  are  many  signs  and  facts  to 
encourage  us.  Our  economic  strength  and 
with  it  our  social  stability  continue  to  grow. 
In  the  scientific  field,  we  are  making  great 
strides  forward  and  the  recent  splendid  suc- 
cesses of  our  U.S.  ally  in  the  space  field 
give  us  hope  that  the  headstart  which  the 
SovleU  have  had  In  this  field  will  be  grad- 
ually diminished  and  finally  overtaken  by 
the  West.  Politically,  our  solidarity  and  co- 
hesion as  allies  are  growing  and  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  interdependence  of  a  united 
Europe  and  a  United  States  of  America, 
opens  entirely  new  vistas  Into  a  better 
future. 

Our  greatest  handicap  often  seems  to  be 
our  lack  of  confidence  In  our  own  strength 
and  our  skepticism  about  our  own  Values. 
A  more  positive,  a  more  offensive  psychol- 
ogy appears  to  me  the  necessary  comple- 
ment to  a  defensive  strategy  in  the  military 
field.  And  let  us  never  forget  that  the 
West  is  not  only  N.^TO,  but  all  those  who, 
whether  they  are  formally  associated  with 
us  or  not.  share  our  aspirations  and  our 
way  of  life.  In  resolutely  pursuing  Its  policy 
of  peace  through  strength,  this  alliance  is 
flghtlng  their  battle  as  well  as  its  own. 

Mr.  Spaak,  in  a  recent  and  most  eloquent 
speech  before  the  United  Nations,  appealed 
to  the  Soviets  to  recognize  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  Western  system  and  to  show 
through  deeds  that  they  are  In  earnest  with 
their  slogan  of  peaceful  coexistence.  This 
speech  and  this  appeal  received  one  of  the 
most  thunderous  ovations  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  witnessed.  Will 
it  receive  any  response?  On  the  answer  to 
that  question  hangs  the  whole  future  of  the 
world. 

We  live  In  the  midst  of  many  and  great 
dangers,  but  the  dangers  that  beset  us  are 
matched  by  the  opportunities  within  our 
grasp.  Let  us  seize  them  boldly  and  ad- 
vance to  our  goal  of  a  world  in  which  war 
shall  be  no  more. 
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[Prom  the  Elklns  iW.  Va  )   Inter-Mountidn, 

Dec. 17. 1962] 
Randolph  S.\ys  United  States  Must  Insist 
Allies  Meet  Obligations 
Insistence  by  the  United  States  that  its 
partner  governments  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  meet  their  defense  obli- 
gations, is  Imperative  in  the  belief  of  U.S. 
Senator  Jennings  Rakdolph,  who  returned 
only  recently  from  a  trip  to  Europe  and  a 
visit  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Headquarters  In 
Paris. 

Before  leaving  Elklns  this   morning,   fol- 
lowing a  visit  here  on  Sunday,  the  legislator 


indicated  that  America  Is  10  percent  over 
its  commitment  for  conventional  forces, 
while  many  other  countries  in  the  alliance 
against  communism  (Soviet  Russia)  are  be- 
low promised  strength. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  covenant  has  not 
been  adequately  met  by  several  nations." 
declared  Senator  Randou>r.  who  stated  that 
"we  have  been  the  bulwark  in  this  coopera- 
tive effort  and  have  reason  to  be  critical  of 
certain  deficiencies  of  our  allies.  They  have, 
of  course,  been  weakened  by  some  shortages 
of  materials  and  manpower  and  they  have 
not  recovered  from  the  devastation  of  actual 
war  destruction.  But  the  United  States  has 
been  committing  10  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  to  defense  as  Great  Britain 
allocates  but  7  4  percent  which  Is  a  little  more 
than  is  done  in  Prance.  In  West  Germany, 
the  figure  is  only  5  percent  but  there  will  be 
an  increase  soon  In  that  crucial  area  of  West 
Europe." 

"We  know  that  the  average  of  1  1  percent 
of  population  In  the  armed  forces  in  the 
NATO  nations  as  a  group  doe?  not  equal  the 
1  5  percent  of  America. 

"A  month  ago  In  Paris  at  the  Supreme 
Allied  Headquarters,  I  was  told  by  Gen.  Laurls 
Norstad,  top  commander,  that  we  must  have 
a  .stronger  conventional  force  If  our  deterrent 
shield  is  to  command  respect  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders,  I  fully  agreed  with  his  expe- 
rienced conviction  and  so  stated  in  public 
addresses  In  several  cities  in  West  Virginia." 
Senator  Randolph  went  on  to  stress  that 
citizens  of  West  Virginia  are  concerned  that 
NATO  be  more  effective  and  they  have  been 
studying  the  cost  in  our  budget  of  the 
alliance. 

Later  today  at  Salem  College,  the  State's 
senior  Senator  will  speak  to  the  students 
there  on  the  subject  of  "the  alliance  and  our 
part  in  the  organization" 

"NATO,"  said  the  Elklns  citizen,  "is  gen- 
erally viewed  by  the  public  as  primarily  a 
military  alliance.  The  success  of  this  his- 
torically unusual  venture  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  military  shield  which  has  prevented  a 
Soviet  takeover  either  by  direct  aggression  or 
internal  subversion,  but  there  are  other 
achievements  which  should  be  recognized. 

"The  fundamental  objective  of  the  al- 
liance to  maintain  peace  and  stabilitv  having 
been  achieved,  NATO  found  itself  forced  to 
counter  Soviet  offenses  In  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  areas.  This  led  to 
purposeful  cooperation.  Involving  prior  con- 
sultation among  the  nations  in  order  to 
develop  a  common  political  front.  Exchange 
of  information  and  views  before  announcing 
a  national  policy  has  created  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust,  especially  as  such  a 
procedure  forces  each  nation  to  consider  and 
understand  the  point  of  view  of  its  fellow 
nations  before  deciding  on  its  own  policy 
Thus  a  degree  of  unanimity  has  been 
achieved,  without  sacrifice  of  national  prin- 
ciple or  national  policy,  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

■  As  a  member  of  NATO,  we  are  sharehold- 
ers In  a  15-power  partnership  lor  world 
peace— a  cooperative  effort  which  demands 
from  each  participant  a  strong  sense  of 
understanding,  trust,  and  responsibility 
And,  since  our  effort  is  set  in  an  alliance  of 
sovereign  and  independent  states,  and  since 
the  degree  of  ccxjperatlon  and  agreement 
among  the  member  governments  will  neces- 
sarily dictate  its  effectiveness,  it  Is  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  free  wcwld  that  we 
unceasingly  try  to  reach  understanding  and 
accord. 

"Though  we  attempt  to  maintain  open 
and  realistic  diplomatic  relations  with  na- 
tions the  world  over.  It  is  In  the  scope  of 
our  NATO  commitments  that  we  perhaps 
meet  our  moet  challenging  tests  of  loyalty, 
determination  and  resolve." 


Hob.  Samnel  Wodea  Gralaick  RccciTes 
tkt  Eloy  Alfaro  Graad  Cross  ami  Di- 
ploma of  the  Eloj  Alfaro  laternatioiial 
FonndatioB,  of  tke  Repnblk  of  Paa- 
ama,  in  Recognhioii  of  HamaBitariaa 
and  PhUaBtkropic  Services  to  His 
Fellow  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18, 1963 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the 
highlights  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation,  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  limcheon  and  ceremony  in  the  gold 
room  at  the  Van  Cleve  Hotel,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  at  which  the  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  Gralnick  on  November  7,  1962.  This 
high  honor  was  bestowed  on  him  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  distinguished  group  of 
his  friends. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Rabbi 
SelwjTi  D.  Ruslander. 

Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern,  American  pro- 
vost, was  then  introduced,  and  he  set 
forth  at  length  the  achievements  and 
accomplishments  of  former  President 
Eloy  Alfaro,  President  of  Ecuador  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  n 
great  humanitarian  and  philanthropist,  Mr. 
Samuel  Woden  Gralnick,  for  his  distin- 
guished public  and  private  services  to  man- 
kind and  In  further  recognition  of  his  efforts 
toward  the  establishment  of  International 
peace. 

But  because  many  of  you  may  not  be  fully 
aware  of  the  background  of  the  foundation. 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  describe  it  to 
you.  The  foundation  was  authorized  by 
decree  issued  by  His  Excellency,  Domingo 
Dlas  Aroeemena.  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  on  January  22,  1949,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Eloy  Alfaro, 
martyred  ex-President  of  Ecuador,  a  move- 
ment which  has  been  devoted  to  the  task  of 
encouraging  the  study  and  prc^>agatlon  of 
the  liberal  ideals  and  principles,  for  which 
this  Ecuadoran  statesman  and  leader  fought 
and  died  for  during  more  than  a  half 
century. 

General  Alfaro  was  a  soldier,  patriot, 
statesman,  and  martyr,  was  a  citizen  not 
only  of  his  native  Ecuador,  but  at  all  the 
Americas.  The  personal  Integrity,  the  un- 
wavering defense  of  the  prlncipl«»  of  truth. 
Justice  and  friendship  among  nations,  the 
self-control  and  self-sacrifice  that  marked 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  unflagging 
service  to  his  fellowTnen,  extended  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  own  country,  Ecuador. 

He  was  a  rebel  and  a  oon^lrator — but  his 
rebellion  and  conspiracy  was  directed  against 
hatred,  Injustice,  discord,  and  tyranny.  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  generaUon  fired  with  the 
hope  and  desire  that  responsible  political  ac- 
tion would  enhance  the  prosperity  of  their 
country  and  the  welfare  of  their  people 
General  Alfaro  advanced  the  cause  of  hU 
xatlon  by  setting  up  the  Judicial  system, 
and  expanded  her  schools  and  colleges  and 
other  institutions  of  learning. 

How  the  world  needs  another  Alfaro  today 
History  records  that  70  years  ago  there  was 
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convened  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  CoiUat' 
ence  of  American  States,  In  which  Hoy  AUaro 
actlvdy  participated  as  the  dynamic  leader. 
SubeequenUy,  the  Pan  American  Union  de- 
veloped. So  that  as  long  ago  as  1890,  Bloy 
AUaro  ttrmly  advocated  measures  for  im- 
proving the  status  of  the  Indians  and  the 
downtrodden.  In  his  country  and  emanci- 
pating them  from  exploitation. 

In  1907,  Eloy  Alfaro  again  was  the  dedi- 
cated leader  who  played  a  leading  part  at 
this  International  Conference  In  Mexico  City, 
where  the  United  States  and  six  other  pan- 
Amerlcan  nations  assembled  and  did  discuss 
and  resolve  questions  relating  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  states;  As  a  matter 
of  historical  fact.  Hoy  Alfaroj«relded  together 
the  factions  of  the  Cuban  Freedom  Party  in 
December  1896,  8  years  before  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  when  he  publicly  petitioned 
the  Queen  of  Spain  demanding  Cuban  inde- 
pendence. In  view  of  his  achievements  and 
accomplishments,  there  are  monuments  In 
the  memory  of  Eoy  Alfaro  In  almost  every 
capital  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  so 
today,  we  stand  inspired  by  his  example. 
The  magnificent  lessons  resulting  from  so 
many  noble  undertakings  by  Eloy  Alfaro  are 
worthy  of  being  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  for  the  honor  and  benefit 
of  an  entire  community  of  nations. 

Were  he  alive  today,  he  wovild  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  preserve  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  the  pan- American  unity 
of  freedom  loving  people,  that  would  be  the 
perpetual  harbinger  against  the  attempt  of 
any  form  of  despotism  to  plant  the  tyrant's 
heel  on  even  the  tiniest  portion  of  the  soil 
of  our  pan-American  nations,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Dr.  Castro  have  actually  done  In 
Cuba. 

Were  Eloy  Alfaro  alive  today,  he  would  be 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  work  of  the  pro- 
gram of  our  United  Nations  and  the  Organi- 


zation of  the  American  States,  and  he  would 
leave  no  stone  untiu-ned  to  assure,  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  that  hope  and  i>eace 
and  good  will  to  all  men  that  is  our  common 
heritage  from  our  common  Creator. 

The  philosophy  of  Eloy  Alfaro  was  based 
principally  on  service  to  his  fellow  human 
beings  and  to  the  cause  and  promotion  of 
international  peace.  The  public  and  private 
motion  of  peace.  The  public  and  private 
activities  of  our  distinguished  guest  of 
honor,  Mr.  Samuel  Woden  Qralnlck,  comes 
within  the  framework  of  this  kind  of  service 
to  humanity.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
and  that  you  are  a  great  humanitarian  and 
philanthropist,  the  ruling  body  of  the 
foundation  grants  you,  Mr.  Gralnlck.  Its 
highest  honor — the  EUoy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma. 

You  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Gralnlck,  that 
you  now  join  a  goodly  company  of  distin- 
guished Americana,  who  have  been 
Similarly  honored  in  the  past.  They  Include 
President  Kennedy,  former  Presidents 
Hoover,  Truman,  and  Elsenhower,  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  General  McAullffe,  Com- 
missioner Moses,  General  Crlttenberger, 
along  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  typify  the 
caliber  of  men  who  hold  this  high  honor. 

Indeed,  we  further  the  Ideals  to  which  we 
are  dedicated,  we  who  are  presented  to  do 
honor  to  ourselves,  when  in  behalf  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation  it  gives 
me  genuine  pleasure  to  exercise  a  pleasant 
duty.  Imposed  upon  me  by  the  board  of  dig- 
nitaries of  this  foundation  to  carry  out  its 
determination  to  honor  Mr.  Samuel  Woden 
Gralnlck  with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gralriick  then  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  the  award  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation — 
"Thus  one   goes    to    the    stars" — recognizing 
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the  special  value  of  the  services  readm.i 
by  the  Honorable  Samuel  Woden  On^j^ 
in  support  of  the  objectives  of  this  InsUte 
tion.  he  has  been  awarded  the  Cross  ot  ^ 
Eloy  Alfaro  InternaUonal  Py>undatlon  »!! 
witness  whereof,  this  diploma,  with  the  im 
of  the  foundation.  Is  presented  In  the  dtr 
of  Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  on  the  2?t? 
of  June  1962.  ''*^ 

Mr.  Gralnlck  acknowledges  receipt  of 
the  award  as  follows : 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  the  great  honor, 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  and  at  joiniiu 
such  distinguished  company.  I  lltUe  thouSt 
when  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  era- 
science  that  I  would  one  day  be  so  honored 
amidst  such  outstanding  company  from  til 
over  the  world. 

To  be  the  recipient  is  indeed  a  high  honor 
and  I  shall  regard  It  as  an  inspiration  to 
accelerate  my  efforts  in  carrying  out  the 
high  ideals  and  principles  of  Gen,  Eloy  AUaro 
and  the  principles  for  which  General  Alfaro 
laid  down  hU  life. 

I  wish  to  again  express  my  personal  ap. 
preclatlon  and  gratitude  for  your  kindness 
in  conferring  this  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Crow 
on  me. 

May  God  be  with  you  all,  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
many  friends  of  Mr.  Gralnick  through- 
out the  United  States  who  sent  congrat- 
ulations which  were  read  by  Rabbi  Rus- 
lander.  The  Third  District  of  Ohio  is 
honored  by  the  selection  of  this  public 
spirited  person  to  receive  such  an  im- 
portant award  for  his  achievements  and 
accomplishments. 
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SENATE 

MoM).\Y,  J.\Nr.\RY  21,  1963 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridi- 
an, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  bafflements  of  our  mortal  days  we 
are  grateful  for  the  light  that  shines, 
and  the  music  which  sings,  at  the  heart 
of  our  faith. 

In  the  light  of  Thy  holiness  we  are 
made  aware  that  the  chief  quest  of  our 
stay  on  this  earthly  stage  is  to  achieve 
the  purity  of  heart  which  alone  brings 
the  faculty  of  seeing  Thee  and  the  god- 
like everywhere. 

In  a  day  when  all  the  most  precious 
values  are  imperiled  by  powers  of  dark- 
ness, arouse  and  stir  us  from  our  selfish 
love  of  comfort.  Drive  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  by  the  compulsion  of  these  vol- 
canic times  from  easy  retreats  from 
reality.  Give  us  open  eyes  to  see  the  mo- 
mentous facts  of  our  generation,  and 
undergird  us  with  courage  to  meet  them 
and  dedicated  Intelligence  to  handle 
them. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
Januai-y  18,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries.  j 

THE   ECX>NOMIC    REPORT— REPORT 
OF   COUNCIL    OF   ECONOMIC  AD- 
VISERS—MESSAGE     F^OM      THE 
PRESIDENT  (H,  DOC.  NO.  28) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying document,  was  referred  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

(For  President's  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today's  Record.  > 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  193,  83d  Congress,  as  amended.  I 
hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  January  21,  1963. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


REPORT  OP  ACTIVITIES  OF  COR- 
REGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC,  NO.  42) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Stenate  the  following  message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  which. 

with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated : 

REPORT     ON     REPHOGEAMING    OF    CONSTRVCTION 

or  FAcn.rrirs  at  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Plum  Brook  Sta- 
tion, Sandusky,  Ohio 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  reprograming  of  certain  funds  autlior- 
Ized  for  the  construction  of  facilities  at  that 
Administration's  Plum  Brook  Station.  San- 
dusky, Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

Reports  on  Reprograming  or  Launch  Facii.- 
rriES  AT  Atlantic  Missile  Range.  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla. 

Tn'o  letters  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  reprograming  of  launch  facil- 
ities at  that  Administration's  Atlantic  Missile 
Range,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla  :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Procurement.  Research.  Devei.opment. 
Test,  and  Evaluation  or  Aircraft,  Mis- 
siles, and  Naval  Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  E>efen6e. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1964  for  procurement,  research,  development. 
test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Number  or  Officers  Assigned  to 
Permanent  Duty  in  Executive  Element 
or  THE  Air  Force  at  Seat  or  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  as 
of  December  31,  1962,  there  was  an  aggregate 
of  2.206  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  executive  element  of 
the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  Government:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Audit  Report  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Auorr  Report  on  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an 
acompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Farm  Credit 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on   Examination  or  Catalog  Prices 
Charged  for  Klystron  Tubes  Under  Non- 
competitive Procurements  Negotiated  by 
THE     Military     Departments     and     Theui 
Prime    Contractors    With    Varian    Asso- 
cuTEs.  Palo  Alto,  Calit. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  cata- 
log prices  charged  for  Klystron  tubes  under 
noncompetitive  procurements  negotiated  by 
the  military   departments    and    their    prime 


contractors  with  Varian  Associates,  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.,  dated  January  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Matters  Contained  in  the 
Helium  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant   to    law.    a    report    on    matters    con- 
tained   in    the    Helium    Act.    for    fiscal    year 
1962  (With  an  accompanying  report);   to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 
Amendment  of  Chapter  35.  Title  18.  United 
States  Code.  With  Respect  to  the  Escape 
OR  Attempted  Escape  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  35  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  escape  or  attempted 
escape  of  Juvenile  delinquents  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jvidiciary 

Report  on  Claim  of  Ronnie  E.  Hunter 
Against  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  and  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  claim  of  Ronnie  E.  Hunter  against 
the  United  States  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  11,  Federal  Register 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  DC, 
tran.smlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  further  section  11  of  the  Federal 
Register  Act  (44  US  C  311)  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper),  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Establishment  of  National  Capital  Parks 
Memorial  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  Memorial  Board  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


NOMINATION   OF  JOHN   GREEN   TO 
BE    COLLECTOR    OF    CUSTOMS- 
MEMORIAL 
As  in  executive  session, 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial,   signed   by    O.   J.   Wuori,   of 
Floodwood.  Minn.,  remonstrating  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
John  Green  to  be  collector  of  customs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the   first 
time,   and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

5.347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mui  Kim 
Chen  Liang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj'. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

5.348.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
period  within  which  certain  ministers,  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders,  and  Christian  Sci- 
ence practitioners  may  elect  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S  349.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  the   Kensal 
School  District,  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr.  ENGLE    (for   hlmaelf  and   Mr. 
BtTxoicK )  : 

S.  350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  In  Interstate 
commerce:   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Enolx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading.) 

By   Mr.  ENGLE    (for  hlnaself  and    Mr 
Kuchel)  : 

S  351  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit.  Ameri- 
can River  division.  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  under  Federal  reclamation  laws: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  352.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
US  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ha- 
waii to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
ment on  the  claims  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong 
against   the  United  States; 

S.  353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A 
Ramelb: 

S.  354  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masayoshl 
Onaka; 

S  355    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gus  Nlhoa; 

S.  356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  R 
Methered: 

S  357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ryo  H 
Yokoyama; 

S.  358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yvonne 
Frances  Yeh; 

S.359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyozo  Tanl- 
moto; 

S.  360    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sue  Tamaru: 

S  361.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Klku 
Matsuhashi; 

S.362  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Sheng 
Liu;  " 

5.363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kiyo 
Imamura: 

5.364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oraclano 
Cabuena   Camello: 

S.366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fellcldad 
Caletena: 

S.366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sabina 
R.    Caberto; 

S.  367  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Rubi 
Luplsan  Anit;  and 

S.  368.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elshln  Ta- 
manaha:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
PoNC)  : 

S.  369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  order  to  provide 
a  price  support  program  for  coffee  produced 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S  370.  A  bin  to  provide  that  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  retired  pay,  retirement 
pay,  or  retainer  pay  payable  to  any  enlisted 
man,  all  service  shall  be  counted  which  would 
have  been  counted  tor  the  same  purp>08es  If 
he  were  a  commissioned  officer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  371.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  cost-of-living  aUowances  re- 
ceived by  certain  caretakers  and  clerks  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  or  In  Hawaii;  and 

S.  372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  standard 
deduction  in  the  case  of  certain  departing 
aliens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

5.373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  to  permit  lab- 
oratory schools  operated  by  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  participate  In 
certain  programs  under  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSSN: 

8. 374.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  savings  asso- 
ciations and  building  societies  in  countries 
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wliere  they  do  not  now  exist  In  order  to 
accompllab  Improved  living  itandarda,  to  In- 
creMe  employment,  and  to  better  eocUl  and 
poUtloal  ooodltlona  through  facilities  toe 
savlagB  and  taome  owneiahlp  for  the  mlUlon« 
or  people  or  modest  but  stable  earning  capac- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cfur- 
rency. 

(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Dducsen  when  he 
introduced    the    abore    biU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BKALL: 

S.  375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ark  Lee 
Lew; 

S.  376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  York 
Kuen; 

S.  377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrios 
Mouratidls;  and 

8. 378.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Asadollah 
Azim  Jabbarpour;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himself   and  Mr. 
Btsd  of  Virginia) : 

8.379.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Hatch  Act  so 
as  to  permit  certain  political  activity  by  Fed- 
eral employees  residing  in  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia and  employed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  surrounding  counties  of  such  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  29 
1960  (Private  Law  86-354);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
8.381.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING    (by  request): 

S.  382.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1408  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent 
holders  to  bring  civU  actions  against  Govern- 
ment contractors  who  infringe  their  patents 
while  carrying  out  Government  contracts;  to 
the  Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  383.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
the  State  of  Texas;  and 

8.  384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
SaUors'  ClvU  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  provide  Increased  protection 
against  eviction  of  dependents  from  premises 
rented  for  dweUing  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YAaBORouca  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By   Mr.   YARBOROUGH    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Spaucxak)  : 

S.  385.  A  bill  to  extend  the  maximum  ma- 
turity of  certain  Veterans'  Administration- 
guaranteed  or  insured  home  loans  to  35 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yahborovgh  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STENNI8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastxand)  : 
8.386.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Vlcksburg 
National  Military  Park  and  to  provide  for 
certain  adjustments  necessitated  by  the  in- 
stallation of  a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Ccmimlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stknnis  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART   (for   himself.   Mr.  Kx- 
TAjrvwat.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
soma,  Mrs.   Nxubbigks,   Mr.  McNa- 
MAKA.  Mr.  Mttskix,  Mr.  Baxtlett.  and 
Mr.  Englx)  : 
S.  387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  into  ef- 
fect through  the  use  of  unfair  and  deceptive 
methods  <rf   packaging  or   labeling  certain 
consumer  commodities  distributed  in  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CosTzs)  : 
S.  388.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Mid-State  reclamation  project.  Ne- 
braska, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HbnsKA  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gbuxnino,    Mr.    Long    of    Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Pxll)  : 
S.  389.  A    bill    to    establish    a    program    of 
scholarship  aid  to  students  In  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humprxet  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 

PULBRIGHT,         Mr.         GaUENING,         Mr. 

Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loan  Insurance 
on   loans   to   students   in   hl^er   education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hitmphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    HUB«>HREY: 
S.  391.  A    bill    to    authorize    a    5-year    pro- 
gram of  granu  and  scholarships  for  collegi- 
ate education   In  the  field  of  nursing,   and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  392.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  titles  II,  V,  and  VI 
of  the  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act  of 
1958  for  teachers  In  private  nonprofit 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he    Introduced    the    above    blUs.    which    ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
8.  393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Izzat  George 
Saffoury;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  394.  A    bin    to    validate    the    bomestead 
entries  of  Leo  P.  Reeves;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Qruininc)  : 
8.395.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(c)  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  transporU- 
tlon  of  house  trailers  and  mobile  dwellings 
within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the 
48  contiguous  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  396.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transpor- 
tation of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles  of 
Government  employees  assigned  to  duty  In 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH   (for  Mr.  Magnuson) 
(for     himself.     Mr.     Bartlett,     Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Burdick, 
Mr.     Cannon,     Mr.     Chuxch.     Mt. 
GxuKsracc.  Mr.  Haxtke,  Mr.  Hatden. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jokoan  of  Idaho! 
Mr.   KiTCHEL,  Mr.  Lono   of   Missouri, 
Mr.  Mansfield,   Mr.   McCarthy.   Mr 
McGee,  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Youkg  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  397.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
fer   of    sliver    bullion,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER : 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures for  price  support  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  discourage  the  production  of 
excess  supplies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER    (by  request)  : 
S.  399.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  defi- 
nition of  "peanuts'  which  is  now  in  effect 
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through  the  1963  crop  under  the  A»ri».i 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938-   and^^" 

S.  400.  A    bill    to    establish    penaltle.   f 
misuse  of  feed  made  available  for  reitev.« 
distress  or  preservation  and  malnten*a«I^ 
foundation     herds;     to    the    CommlttoT^ 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  ** 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  hlmseU  U, 
Scott,  Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  Holland 'K' 
Morton,  Mr.  Pbouty.  Mr  Spark 
man.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cooper  Ur 
McClellan,  Mr.  Church  '  u, 
KUCHEL.      Mr.      CUBTIS.      Mr    '  RtrJ 

PHXEY,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  DoMiwirir" 
and   Mr.    McCarthy):  ^' 

S  401.  A   bill   to   equalize   the   pay   of  « 
tired    members    of    the    uniformed    servi,^' 
to   the   Committee  on   Armed  Services 

By   Mr.    ELLENDER    (by  request")- 

8^402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CommodltT 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended;   and  ^ 

S.403.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prescri^ 
contract  violations  which  warrant  termST 
tion  of  soil  bank  contracts  and  the  authm' 
Ity  of  State  agricultural  stabUizatlon  aiJ 
conservation  committees  to  impose  clirti 
penalties  required  by  section  123  of  the  Soli 
Bank  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultui» 
and  Forestry.  "'t-ure 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  soil  and  water  conservation  Uh 
ZTrlrJ^y''"'   ^-«-»ttee   on   Agrlcu.t,^ 


RESOLUTION 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT  COM 
MITTEE        ON        TECHNOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (tor  himself 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  sub-' 
mitted  the  foUowing  resolution  (S  Res 
50) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  esUb- 
llshed  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nological Developmente  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "committee")  consisting  of  nine 
Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  six  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  three 
shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party 
Members  and  the  chairman  thereof  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointmenu 
thereto  are  made. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quortim  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony.  The  conunittee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

(c)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
January  31.  1966. 

Si!c.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
through  research  and  development  activities 
undertaken  directly  or  by  the  use  of  faculties 
of  private  contractors  and  grantees,  are  re- 
sponsible for  scientific  and  technological 
developments  achieved  within  the  United 
States; 

(2)  the  effect  of  such  activities  upon  the 
scientific,  technical,  and  economic  progress 
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of  the  United  Btatee  and  upon  the  structure 
of  tbe  economy  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  action 
which  Is  required  to  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive employment  of  such  activities  to  pro- 
mote to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  the 
scientific,  technical,  and  economic  progress 
of  the  United  States,  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  manpower  and  material  resources 
of  the  United  States,  the  promotion  of  high- 
er standard  living  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  achievement  of  the 
maximum  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each  year, 
the  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
the  results  of  its  studies  and  Investigations, 
together  with  Its  recommendations  for  any 
additional  legislative  or  other  measures 
which  It  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  attain  the  objectives  specified  in 
paragraph     (3 )     of    subsection     ( a ) . 

Sec.  3  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution, the  committee  Is  authorized  to  d  ) 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such 
hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  (5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6) 
take  such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition; 
and  (7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants  as  It  deems  advisable, 
except  that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  un- 
der the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  for  comparable  duties. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  $1,400  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  Individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
conunittee. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  may  (l(  utilize  the 
services.  Information,  and  facilities  of  any 
such  department  or  agency,  and  (2)  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  through    January   31,    1966.   shall    be 

paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 
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FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
REGULATION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  OPERATION  OP  INTERSTATE 
HIGH-VOLTAGE       TRANSMISSION 

LINES 

Mr.ENGLE.    Mr.  President,  late  in  the 
last  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 


vide for  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulation  of  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  interstate  high-voltage  trans- 
mission lines.  It  was  S.  3432  in  the  87th 
Congress. 

The  proposal  has  brought  widespread 
favorable  response  from  many  people 
who  believe  that  modem  technology  of 
moving  electric  power  has  brought  us  to 
the  point  where  transmission  grids  have 
just  as  much  impact  nationally  upon  the 
utilization  of  our  electric  resources  as 
does  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  power  plants  themselves. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  the 
proposed  legislation  again,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick  1.  whose  interest 
in  this  subject  dates  back  some  years. 
Representative  John  Moss,  of  California, 
is  introducing  a  similar  bill  in  the  House. 

We  have  made  two  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  new  bill  covers  interstate 
transmission  lines  operated  at  normal 
voltages  of  230.000  volts  or  higher.  It 
also  contains  a  provision  to  require  that 
such  high-voltage  lines  be  operated  as 
common  carriers  to  the  extent  that  ca- 
pacity may  be  available. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refened. 

The  bill  (S.  350)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  for  the  construc- 
tion, extension,  or  operation  of  certain 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  electric 
energy  in  interstate  commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Engle  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burdick  i ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Home  Loan  Bank  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  savings  associations 
and  building  societies  in  countries  where 
they  do  not  now  exist,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish improved  Uving  standards,  to 
increase  employment,  and  to  better  social 
and  pohtical  conditions  through  facili- 
ties for  savings  and  homeownership  for 
the  millions  of  people  of  modest,  but 
stable,  earning  capacity. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regula- 
tion of  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
International  Home  Loan  Bank  under 
the  following  conditions : 

First.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  authorized  to  incorporate  such 
a  bank  and  to  supervise  the  operation 
of  such  a  bank,  and  is  directed  to  be 
guided  by  the  Department  of  State,  so 
that  the  policies  of  the  Bank  will  be 
consistent  with  this  country's  foreign 
policy. 

Second.  The  actual  management  of 
the  Bank  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  12- 
member  Board  of  Directors  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Except  for 
the  initial  Directors,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Directors  shall  be  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  members,  plus  two 
ex-officio  Directors,  one  to  be  nominated 


by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
one  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  serve  as 
advisors  on  matters  coming  within  the 
interest  of  these  two  Departmentfi.  Pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  terms  of  the 
Directors  and  their  qualiflcaUons.  and 
persons  serving  on  the  Board  of  IMrec- 
tors  shall  receive  no  compensation  by 
reason  of  their  service  as  Directors 

Third.  The  Bank  shall  have  such 
capital  stock  as  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  shall  prescribe,  and  all  stock  shall 
be  without  preference  or  priority  as  to 
dividends  or  assets. 

Stock  may  be  purchased  or  otherwise 
acquired  and  held  by  any  Federal  home 
loan  bank  or  any  member  of  such  a 
bank,  or  any  State  chartered  savings  and 
loan  association,  or  building  or  loan  as- 
sociation authorized  by  the  law  of  that 
State  to  be  members  of  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank,  or  any  mutual  savings  bank 
duly  chartered  by  any  State  and  whose 
savings  accounts  are  insured  by  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. While  holding  such  stock,  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank  or  any  such 
member  shall  automatically  be  a  member 
of  the  bank. 

Legal  authority  to  acquire  the  secu- 
rities of  the  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  is  to  be  conferred  on  the  types  of 
banks  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: First,  that  the  par  value  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  stock  owned  by 
such  Federal  home  loan  bank,  associa- 
tion, or  member  does  not  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  capital  stock,  reserves, 
and  surplus  of  such  Federal  home  loan 
bank  or  1  percent  of  the  assets  of  such 
association  or  such  member;  and  second 
that  any  Federal  home  loan  bank  mem- 
ber, other  than  an  insurance  company, 
immediately  prior  to  the  purchase  of 
such  stock  have  reserves  and  surplus  at 
least  equal  to  5  percent  of  Its  savings 
accounts. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Bank  to 
first,  invest  m  loans  to  foreign  mutual 
thrift  and  home  financing  institutions 
and  foreign  home  loan  banks;  second,  it 
confers  on  the  Bank  aU  the  powers  and 
authority  customary  or  appropriate  to 
conduct  an  International  banking  orga- 
nization to  serve  such  banks;  third,  it  au- 
thorizes the  Bank  to  promote  and  assist 
in  the  establishment  and  development  in 
foreign  countries  of  mutual  institutions 
having  as  primary  purposes  the  receipt 
of  savings  and  the  financing  of  homes 
and  the  establishment  of  credit  and 
financing  facilities  for  such  institutions : 
fourth,  it  authorizes  studies  and  inves- 
tigations as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act;  and.  flJth.  it  sets 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  the 
International  Home  Loan  Bank  is  au- 
thorized to  borrow  and  give  security 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  374)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  savings  associations  and  building  so- 
cieties in  countries  where  they  do  not 
now  exist  in  order  to  accomplish  im- 
proved living  standards,  to  Increase 
employment,  and  to  better  social  and 
political  conditions  through  facilities  for 
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savinRs  and  homeownershlp  for  the  mil- 
lioM  of  people  of  modest  but  stable  earn- 
ing capfudty,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirkskn 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


I 
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CONSTRUCTION  OP  VETERANS  AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITAL  IN 
SOUTH  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference. 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  U.S. 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
a  suitable  site  in  south  Texas,  and  to 
contract  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a 
hospital  with  a  capacity  of  300  beds,  to- 
gether   with    the    necessary    auxiliary 
stiuctures,  mechanical  equipment,  domi- 
ciliary and  outpatient  dispensary  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  for  personnel. 
The  erection  of   this  hospital   would 
provide  the  sorely  needed  general  medi- 
cal  and   surgical  facilities   to   1,500,000 
south  Texas  veterans  entitled  to   hos- 
pitalization  or   domiciliary   care.     The 
area  covered  by  this  hospital  would  en- 
compass 40  counties  covering  over  40,000 
square   miles.    This   area   now    has    no 
Veterans'       Administration       hospital. 
Most  of  the  territory  is  in  the  14th  and 
15th    Congressional    Districts    south    of 
San  Antonio.     It  includes  3  of  the   11 
most  p(vulous  counties  in  our  State.    It 
is  in  the  area  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  with  extensive  irrigation,  citrus 
farms,  and  inhabited   by  many  people 
including  elderly  people  who  enjoy  liv- 
ing in  that  salubrious  chmate.    The  vast 
area  where  this  hospital  is  needed  is  20 
times  larger  than  the  entire  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  is  bigger  than  a  half 
dozen  other  States  in   the   Union.     In 
some  sections.  It  is  necessary  for  vet- 
erans to  travel  400  miles  to  a  veterans 
hospital  and  in  many  instances  veterans 
have  died  making  the  trip  to  the  hospital. 
In  other  instances,  veterans  have  been 
denied  hospitalization  benefits  because 
they  were  unable  to  make  the  long  trip. 
The  South  Texas  Veterans  Alliance  an 
organizaUon    representing    all    veterans 
groups  in  the  14th  and  15th  Congres- 
sional Districts  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  construction  of  the  south  Texas  vet- 
erans hospital. 

Incidentally,  a  very  kind  lady  has  of- 
fered to  donate  property  for  a  veterans 
hospital  site,  a  beautiful  lakeside  site  of 
over  140  acres  worth  over  a  half  million 
dollars,  if  the  hospital  is  created  and 
erected  on  this  site.  However,  location 
of  the  hospital  will  be  decided  by  normal 
administrative  procedure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  biU  <S.  383)  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  U.S.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
inti-oJuced  by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  Utle.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  3«0  OP  THE 
SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS  CIVIL 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1940 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  amend  section  300  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  which  provides  pro- 
tection against  eviction  of  dependents  of 
military  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  distingui.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Spaekman  I  had 
a  considerable  part  to  play  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailor.s"  Civil 
Rehef  Act  of  1940.  and  the  amendments 
to  the  law. 

Presently,  section  300  of  the  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  provides  that  dependents  of  a 
serviceman  shall  not  be  evicted  from 
their  dwelhng  places,  except  pursuant  to 
a  court  proceeding,  when  the  rent  does 
not  exceed  $80  per  month.  Because  it 
was  enacted  in  1940.  and  because  of  the 
rise  in  the  costs  of  rent  since  that  time 
the  $80  per  month  limitation  does  not 
afford  today  the  protection  for  service- 
men and  their  families  intended  by  the 
original  act.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
deals  with  this  problem  simply  by  chang- 
ing the  $80  per  month  limitation  to  $135 
per  month.  The  new  monthly  rental 
limitation  properly  takes  into  account 
the  increased  rental  costs,  as  gaged  by 
the  Business  Consumer  Price  Index.  In 
sum,  the  bill  adjusts  the  statute  so  as  to 
provide  generally  the  same  protection 
today  concerning  rent  eviction  as  was 
afforded  servicemen  23  years  ago. 

The  American  Legion  endorsed  this 
proposal  at  their  last  national  conven- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  resolution  on  the  subject  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLUTION  626.  44th  Annual  National 
Convention  of  the  Amekican  Legion.  L.\s 
Vegas.  Nev.,  October  9-11.  1963 

Committee:  Economic. 

Subject:   Amendment  to  section  300  of  the 
Soldiers"    and    Sailors'    Civil    Reher    Act 
of  1940. 
Whereas,   the   Araexicau   Legion    has   con- 
sistently supported  a  strong  military  estab- 
lishment with  full  recognition  of  the  justice 
In   protecting   ex-servicemen,    reservists   and 
members  of  the  National  Guard  against  the 
loss  of  their  Jobs  and  reemployment  benefits 
as  well  as  protection  to  'persons  in  the  mili- 
tary" under  the  Soldiers'   and  Sailor.s'  Civil 
Relief  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  provides  for  the  "tempor.Try  sus- 
pension of  legal  proceedings  and  transac- 
tions which  may  prejudice  the  civil  rights  of 
persons"  In  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  "in  order  to  enable  such  persons  to 
devote  their  entire  energy  to  the  defense 
needs  of  the  Nation";  and 

Whereas  section  300  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Slllors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  approved  October 
17.  1940,  limits  protection  from  evictions 
to  cases  wherein  the  agreed  rent  does  not 
exceed  $80  per  month;  and 

Whereas  the  rent  index  in  the  Business 
Consumer  Price  Index  is  now  $67,40  iigher 
than  in  1940  and  thus  rents  are  about  two- 
thirds  higher  than  the  1940  statistics;  and 
VThereas  because  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  1940  the  $80  mnxlmum  permis- 
sible under  the  Act  Is  not  nn  equitable 
amount;    Now.    therefore,    be    it 
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Resolved   by   the  American   Legion  in  . 
ttonal  convention    assembled   in  Lom   v 
Nev..  October  9-11.  1962.  That  the  n«ti '**' 
legislative   commission   be.  and   it  is  h^^'lf* 
authorized  and  du-ected  to  sponsor  !«[.,' 
in    the    Congress    of    the    United   Stall   f* 
amend  paragraph   1,  section  300   (50  A«L 
dix  U^S.C    530,.  Of  the  Soldiers"  and  s££: 
CivU  Relief  Act  of  1940  by  inserting  »T^3^ 
month    in    l.eu    of    the   presently   Jlat«l  £S5 
per  month.  -iiiea  Mo 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
bo  received  and  appropriafely  reterrert 

The  bill  .8.  384.  to  amend  the  Sf' 
diei's"  and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1S10.  as  amrnded.  in  order  to  provide  in 
crea.scd  protection  again.^t  eviction  of 
dependents  from  from  premises  rented 
for  dwelling  purposes,  introduced  by  1^ 
YAHBORorcir.  '.vas  received,  read  .wice  hv 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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TO    EXTEND     THE    MAXIMUM    MA 
TURITY  ON  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION     GUARANTEED    OR    m 
SURED  HOME  LOANS  FROM  30  TO 
35  YEARS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  on 
behalf  of  my.self  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr  SparkmanI.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend  the  maximum  maturity  period  of 
Veterans"  Administration  guaranteed  in- 
suied,  or  direct  home  loans  from  30  to 
35  yeais. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  make 
maturities  on  veterans"  loans  comparable 
to  section  203,  FHA  insured  toans,  which 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1961— Public 
Law   87-70— were  extended  from  30  to 
35  years  in  the  case  of  new  construction 
The  longer  maturity  on  veterans'  loans 
would  make  it  po.ssible  for  some  veterans 
in   lower  income  groups  to  qualify  for 
GI  loans  who  could  not  otherwise  qualify 
Tho   average  guaranteed  home  loan  In 
1961  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
new  homes  was  about  $14,900.    The  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
payment  on  a  loan  at  5 '4   percent  per 
annum  for  30  years  and  for  35  years  is 
$4.77.    A  reduction  of  this  size  would  be 
a     favorable     factor     in     determining 
whether  the  veteran  has  the  ability  to 
meet  the  payments  on  the  proposed  loan. 
Althou-ih  the  increase  in  total  interest 
on  a  longer  payment  period  would  be  a 
deterrent  to  some  veterans  in  making  a 
loan,  the  greater  length  of  time  to  ma- 
turity is  an  optional  matter  for  deci.sicn 
between    the    veteran    and    the    lender. 
This   bill   would   be   beneficial   to  home 
building  on  the  farm.s  and  ranche.s  and 
in  the  small  town.s. 

This  bill  is  almost  identical  to  S.  3024. 
which  was  favorably  reported  by  the  La- 
bor Committee  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  differs  from  S.  3024  only  in  this 
respect:  The  earlier  bill,  S.  3024,  made 
the  35 -year  maturity  applicable  to  exist- 
ing as  well  as  to  newly  constructed 
dwellings.  The  bill  Introduced  today 
does  not  apply  to  existing  construction, 
which  makes  the  longer  maturity  ap- 
plicable only  to  newly  constructed  dwell- 
ings or  to   prospective  construction  of 
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(impelling.  This  modification  Is  in  re- 
coonse  to  a  VA  comment  on  last  year's 
leSslation  pointing  out  that  the  35-year 
maturities  on  FHA  loans  were  not  ap- 
nUcable  in  cases  of  existing  construction, 
but  rather  only  to  new  construction.  In 
brief  the  bill  in  its  present  form  con- 
forms to  the  VA  comment  on  this  point, 
and  to  existing  FHA  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  bill.  "1  ^^6  same  form,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  pointing  out  that  fact.  The 
bill  did  not  get  through  the  House,  be- 
cause of  the  snarlup  in  the  last  few  days. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  385)  to  extend  the  maxi- 
mum maturity  of  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration guaranteed  or  insured 
home  loans  to  35  years,  introduced  by 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SPARKMAN),  was  reccived,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


CONSOLIDATION    OF   VICKSBURG 
NATIONAL   MILITARY    PARK 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Vicksburg  Park. 
has  conferred  with  oflScials  of  the  city  of 
•Vicksbtirg,  Warren  County,  the  Vicks- 
burg Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
interested  groups  and  Individusils,  to 
work  out  a  proposal  which  would  con- 
solidate and  develop  the  park  in  a  man- 
ner in  the  public  interest  and  acceptable 
to  all  concerned.  With  the  cooperation 
of  all  concerned,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
87th  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  765,  a  bill 
to  consolidate  the  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park  and  to  provide  for  certain 
adjustments  necessitated  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  park  tour  road  and  for  other 
related  purposes. 

The  bill  which  I  now  introduce,  and 
which  is  identical  to  S.  765  of  the  87th 
Congress,  would  authorize  the  addition 
of  not  more  than  544  acres  to  the  park, 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
properties  to  the  city  of  Vicksburg  and 
Warren  County,  Miss.,  and  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  such 
alterations,  relocations,  and  construction 
of  local  roads  as  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  installation,  within  the  park,  of  a 
one-way  park  tour  road. 

The  park  encircles  the  city  of  Vicks- 
burg against  the  Mississippi  River,  as 
did  the  battle  area.  Through  the  years 
numerous  public  and  private  access 
roads  have  been  provided,  and  the  flow 
of  traffic  to  and  from  the  city  through 
the  park  has  increased  tremendously. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  park  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
has  multiplied.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  for  those  who  visit  the  park  it  Is 
much  to  be  desired  to  have  a  road  desig- 
nated primarily  for  tours  and  free  of  the 
hazards  of  the  traffic  of  highways  and 
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city  streets.  On  the  other  hand,  a  grow- 
ing city  Mke  Vicksburg  must  have  ample 
routes  for  the  free  flow  of  its  trafiBc. 

This  bill  Incorporates  the  plan  which 
has  been  so  carefully  worked  out  to  serve 
these  several  needs  and  purposes.  The 
solution  is  a  give-and-take  propKJsition 
which  will  certainly  be  in  the  public 
interest.  The  details  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  park,  the  designation  of  out- 
lets for  city  and  county  maintenance,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Park  Service  to 
transfer  some  lands  and  to  acquire 
others,  are  set  forth  in  careful  language 
in  the  bill. 

The  park  is  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  and,  like  the  many  splendid  fa- 
cihties  of  its  kind,  is  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  historical  heritage  of  the 
people  of  our  great  country  smd  for  the 
continued  benefit  and  inspiration  of  all 
who  visit  it. 

The  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 
and  Cemetery,  containing  1.766.19  acres, 
was  first  established  in  1899  and  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  De- 
partment. In  1933  jurisdiction  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

In  1934,  when  coimting  of  visitors  be- 
gan, through  June  of  1962,  7,085,000 
people  have  visited  the  area.  In  1961, 
955.000  visitors  were  counted.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  by  1973  this  number  will 
have  risen  to  1,500,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  good  citizens  of 
Vicksburg  and  Warren  County.  Miss., 
have  worked  diligently  in  the  years 
gone  by  with  the  Park  Service  officials  to 
help  maintain  and  preserve  this  park 
as  a  sacred  shrine  for  the  entire  Nation, 
and  are  deeply  interested  in  improving 
the  park  and  in  cooperating  with  the 
Park  Service  to  develop  and  use  this 
facility  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  local  chamber  of  commerce  and 
other  interested  groups  have  assumed  the 
initiative  to  explore  the  needs  of  the 
park,  and  with  the  help  of  its  superin- 
tendent to  develop  the  plan  which  this 
bill  incorporates.  While  the  park  is  to 
be  operated  primarily  for  the  tourists 
who  visit  the  battlefield,  if  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  can  be  served 
without  interference  with  this  primary 
purpose,  certainly  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  late  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  visited  the 
park  to  hold  a  hearing  and  personally 
survey  the  needs  of  the  park  to  which  this 
proposed  legislation  relates.  As  a  result 
of  this  Senate  inquiry,  the  committee 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  enacted,  and  the  Senate  did  in  fact 
pass  the  measure  on  September  28.  1962, 
without  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  Congress  on  this  measure 
during  the  last  session  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  start  for  early  consideration  of 
this  meritorious  proposal,  and  I  am  in- 
deed hopeful  of  its  early  enactment  dur- 
ing this  present  session. 

I  introduce,  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  for  appropriate 
reference,  the  bill  referred  to  in  my  re- 
marks. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  386)  to  consolidate  Vicks- 
burg National  MUltary  Park  and  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  adjustments  necessitated 
by  the  installation  of  a  park  tour  road. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stennis  <for  himself  and  Mr.  EIastland)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Kefauver.  Dodd, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Neubercer.  McNamara, 
MusKiE,  Bartlett,  and  Engle,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
truth  in  packaging  bill. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  87th  Congress  so 
that  suggestions  and  comments  concern- 
ing its  provisions  could  be  made  and 
studied. 

As  a  result  of  responsible  Industry  and 
consumer  reaction,  some  changes  ha've 
been  made  that  give  added  benefits  to 
consumer  and  businessman  aUke. 

The  proposed  legislation  directs  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration — for 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics — and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — for  other 
consumer  commodities — to  promulgate 
regulations  that  will  require  packages 
accurately  and  clearly  to  give  essential 
product  information  and  fairly  represent 
the  contents. 

In  the  original  bill  the  authority  to 
draft  discretionary  regulations  on  a 
product-line  basis  was  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conmiission.  Under  the  new 
bill,  traditional  hnes  of  authority  have 
been  reestablished.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  'will  exercise  the  au- 
thority for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
have  jurisdiction  for  all  other  consumer 
commodities  within  the  purview  of  the 
bill. 

Other  sections  have  also  been  modi- 
fied. 

Notice  to  promulgate  regulations  under 
the  discretionary  subsection  must  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  so  that 
all  affected  persons  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  regulation- 
making  process.  In  this  way,  it  is  In- 
tended that  industry  expertise  can  be 
utilized  in  the  public  interest. 

Retailers  and  wholesalers  are  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the 
bill  unless  they  are  actually  engaged  In 
the  packaging  and  labeling  process  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  authority  of  the  individual  States 
to  act  in  this  area  is  protected  and  the 
Federal  Grovernment  is  directed  to  work 
with  the  States  only  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  help  achieve  uniformity  in  the  law. 

The  fact  that  this  is  a  civil  antitrust 
measure  and  carries  no  criminal  sanc- 
tions has  been  further  emphasized. 

The  definition  of  "consumer  commod- 
ity" has  been  limited  generally  to  "kitch- 
en and  bathroom"  items,  these  being  the 
great  majority  of  products  sold  as  mar- 
ketbasket  items  in  the  average  super- 
market. These  products  represent  com- 
modities for   which   the    package   h«s 
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replaced  the  salesman  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation. They  have  given  rise  to  the 
kinds  of  problems  for  which  the  solu- 
tions of  this  bill  are  tailored.  And  these 
solutions  are  designed  to  requite  this 
package-salesman  to  represent  the  prod- 
uct as  clearly  and  fairly  as  we  used  to 
expect  from  the  comer  grocer. 

Approximately  $70  billion  a  year  are 
spent  by  the  American  consumer  on  the 
marketbasket  items  about  which  this  bill 
is  concerned.  This  is  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  American  economy  and  rep- 
resents almost  one-third  of  the  average 
family's  budget. 

Our  aim  is  threefold:  First,  that  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  the  antitrust 
laws  be  extended  to  the  relatively  new 
form  of  nonprlce  competition  repre- 
sented by  packaging.  Second,  that  the 
American  manufacturer  be  freed  from 
the  unfair  trade  practices  that  have 
grown  up  in  this  area  beyond  the  reach 
of  present  law.  Third,  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  can  know  what  she  is  buy- 
ing and  paying  for. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  held  last 
year  by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee indicated  that  a  large  slice 
of  the  average  family  budget  is  being 
wasted  because  of  the  kind  of  packaging 
practices  which  this  bill  is  designed  to 
halt. 

We  learned  that  manufacturers  are 
being  forced  by  competitive  packaging 
tactics  to  adopt  practices  of  which  no 
one  is  proud,  but  as  one  executive  said, 
"We  don't  know  how  to  get  off  the  mer- 
ry-go-round." 

This  bill  is  designed  to  take  the  ethi- 
cal manufacturer  off  the  merry-go- 
round  so  he  may  compete  on  a  basis  that 
is  good  for  himself,  the  economy  and 
the  consimaer — on  the  basis  of  price  and 
quality,  not  on  packaging  gimmickry 
and  deception. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  update  the 
antitrust  laws  so  they  can  respond  to 
the  new  facts  of  life  in  the  marketplace. 
Price  competition  too  often  finds  itself 
obscured  by  newer  forms  of  nonprice 
compeUtive  practices  that  favor  the  big 
discriminate  against  the  small  and  cost 
the  consmner  untold  sums  yearly. 

We  have  received  a  wide  base  of  sup- 
port for  this  bill  as  "public  interest"  leg- 
islation. The  administration  has  pledged 
its  support.  Consumer-interest  groups 
wiU  work  for  its  passage.  Many  State 
weights  and  measures  and  agriculture 
officials  have  expressed  a  strong  desire 
for  its  enactment.  And  a  number  of 
manufacturers  and  industry  representa- 
tives have  indicated  support  for  its 
provisions. 

I  beUeve  that  this  widespread  support 
from  persons  of  diverse  political  philos- 
ophies means  that  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress has  adjourned,  truth  in  packaging 
win  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  also  encouraging  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Congressman 
Celler,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
^°?^}^'  ^  introducing  a  companion 
bill  in  the  House.  His  support  and  par- 
ticipation are  gratifying  and  welcome. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  as  a  cure-all 
to  marketplace  confusion.  But  it  estab- 
lishes an  approach  and  a  means  for  deal- 
ing with  the  misleading  and  unfair  trade 
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practices  affecting  the  8,000  items  now  on 
the  average  supermarket  shelf.  And  it 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  next  dec- 
ade there  will  be  20,000  such  items  from 
which  the  consumer  must  make  a  choice. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  has 
held  on  packaging  and  labeling  practices 
the  thousands  of  letters  of  support  that 
have  poured  into  my  office  and  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  conments  convince 
me  that  consumer  and  businessman  alike 
need  and  welcome  the  benefits  this  bill 
affords.  It  is  a  reasonable  attempt  to 
solve  problems  that  can  and  should  be 
solved. 

Your  support  is  solicited  in  achieving 
truth  in  packaging. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record;  and  I  ask 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday  Janu- 
ary 23.  1963,  so  that  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  may  join  in  sponsoring 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

The  bUl  (S.  387)  to  amend  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade 
caiTied  into  effect  through  the  use  of 
unfair  and  deceptive  methods  of  pack- 
aging or  labeling  certain  consumer  com- 
modities distributed  in  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes  introduced  by  Mr 
Hart  (for  himself  and  other  Senators  •' 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  exist- 
ing laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  15,  1914  (38  Stat.  730  et 
seq,:  15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq).  commonly  known 
as  the  Clayton  Act.  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein,  immediately  after  section  3  thereof 
the  following   new   section: 

Sec.  3A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  In  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  consumer  commodity  (as  defined  by 
this  section)  for  distribution  in  commerce 
or  for  any  person  (other  than  a  common 
carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for  hire 
or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged  iri 
the  distribution  in  commerce  of  any  pack- 
aged or  labeled  consumer  commodity  to  dis- 
tribute or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  in 
commerce  any  such  commodity  if  such  com- 
modity is  contained  in  a  package,  or  if  there 
is  afHxed  to  that  commodity  a  label,  which 
does  not  conform  to  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

''(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  dis- 
tributors of  consumer  commodities  except 
to  the  extent  that  such  persons  (1)  are 
engaged  in  the  packaging  or  labeling  of 
such  commodities,  or  (2)  determine  by  any 
means  the  nature,  form,  or  content  of  pack- 
ages in  which  such  commodities  are  con- 
tained or  labels  affixed  to  such  commodities 
"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  regulations  shall 
be  promulgated  to — 

"(1)    require  the  net  quantity  of  contents 
(in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  count,  or 
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any  combination  thereof)  of  consumer  «*. 
moditles  to  be  stated  upon  the  frc^t  **" 
of  packages  containing  such  cot^o<u^ 
and   upon   any   labels  affixed  to  suoh^ 
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affixed  to  such  eo5 

'•(2)  establish  minimum  standard.  «.v 
respect  to  the  location  and  promin^n,^* 
statements  of  the  net  quantity  of  ^T  * 
(including  minimum  standards  as^^* 
type  size  and  face  in  which  such  8t»tJ^  ^ 
Shall  be  made)  appearing  upon  jS^ 
containing  any  consumer  commodUv^ 
upon  labels  affixed  to  any  such  comirL?2? 

"(3)    prohibit  the  addition  to  such  «S, 
ments   of   net   quantity   of  contents  ofT^ 
qualifying  words  or  phrases;  "^ 

"(4)     prohibit    the    placement    uoon   ., 
package    containing  such  commoduror  ^^ 
on  any  label  affixed  thereto,  of  any  DriB± 
matter   stating  or  representing  by  x^^ 
tion  that  such  commodity  is  offered  for  « 
tail  sale  at  a  price  lower  than  the  ordw 
and  customary  retaU  sale  price,  or  that  . 
tall    price    advantage    Is    accorded    to  re^ 
purchasers  thereof  by  reason  of  the  «!«^ 
that  package  or  the  quantity  if  its  contend 
except  that  no  regulation  promulgated  m.-' 
this  section  shall  prevent  any  perSn  e^SS 
at   any   time   in   the  sale   of   any   comK 
commodity  at  retail  to  ultimate  purS 
thereof  from  placing  upon   any  suchl^" 
modity  or  upon  any  package  containlngX't 
commodity,   any   marking  which   stat^T?! 
true  and  correct  retaU  sale  price  at  whS 
such  person  at  that  time  Is  offering  that  m^ 
modity  for  sale  to  such  purchasers; 

"(5)  contain  such  exceptions  to  the  for. 
going  requirements  as  the  promulgaun, 
authority  may  determine  to  be  requiSj  bf 
the  nature,  form,  or  quantity  of  partlcul^ 
consumer  commodities,  except  that  no  exce^ 
tion  may  be  made  If  that  exception  »oS 
deprive  consumers  of  reasonable  opportun 
Ity  to  make  rational  comparisons  betweenor 
among  competing  products;   and 

"(6)  prevent  the  placement,  upon  rm 
package  in  which  such  commodltris  dU- 
trlbuted  for  retail  sale,  of  any  Illustration  at 
pl:torial  matter  which  may  deceive  retaU 
purchasers  In  any  respect  as  to  the  contentt 
of  that  package. 

"(d)(1)  Regulations  under  this  section 
shall  be  promulgated  by — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  with  respect  to  any  consumer' 
commodity  which  is  a  food,  drug,  device  or 
cosmetic,  as  each  such  term  is  defined' by 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drue  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321 ) ;  and 

•'(B)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  wlUi 
respect  to  any  other  consumer  commodity. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  and  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
uniform  in  content  and  application  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent,  as  determined 
by  consultation  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comnnlsslon. 

"(ei  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  (as  to  any  food,  dnig 
device,  or  cosmetic),  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  to  any  other  consumer  com- 
modity, determines  that  additional  regult- 
tlons  are  necessary  to  establish  or  preserve 
fair  competition  between  or  among  com- 
peting products  by  enabling  consumers  to 
make  rational  comparison  with  respect  to 
price  and  other  qualities,  or  to  prevent  the 
deception  of  consumers  as  to  such  product 
the  Secretary  or  the  Commission,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  promulgate  under  thU 
subsection  with  respect  to  that  commodity 
regulations  effective  to — 

"(1 )  establish  reasonable  weights  or  quan- 
tities, or  fractions  or  multiples  thereof,  in 
which  that  commodity  shall  be  distributed 
for  retail  sale; 

"(2)  prevent  the  distribution  of  that  com- 
modity for  retaU  sale  In  packages  of  sIms. 
shapes,  or  dimensional  proportions  which 
may  deceive  retail  purchasers  as  to  the  net 


uantlty  of  the  content*  thereof  (In  terms 
of  weight,  meaaure.  or  count) ; 
"l3)  establish  and  define  standards  of  des- 
natlons  of  slae  (other  than  statements  of 
jfet  quantity  of  contents )  which  may  be  used 
»o  characterize  quantitatively  the  contents 
-,f  packages  containing   that   commodity; 

"(4)  establish  and  define  the  net  quantity 
of  any  commodity  (in  terms  of  weight,  meas- 
•  re  or  count)  which  shall  constitute  a 
Serving,  if  that  commodity  is  distributed  to 
retail  purchasers  In  a  package  or  with  a  label 
which  bears  a  representation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  servings  provided  by  the  net  quantity 
of  contents  contained  In  that  package  or  to 
which  that  label  is  affixed; 

■'(5)  establish  and  define  standards  for  the 
quantitative  designation  of  the  contents  of 
packages  containing  any  consumer  commod- 
ity  of  a  kind  the  net  quantity  of  contents 
of  which  cannot  meaningfully  be  designated 
in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  count;  and 
"(6)  require  (consistent  with  require- 
ments Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Ped- 
ei»l  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as 
fjaBDdeA)  that  sufficient  information  with 
respect  to  the  Ingredients  and  composition 
of  any  consumer  commodity  (other  than  in- 
formation concerning  proprietary  trade  se- 
crets) be  placed  In  a  prominent  position 
upon  packages  containing  that  commodity 
and  upon  labels  affixed  thereto. 

"(f)  (1)  Before  promulgating  any  proposed 
regulation  under  subsection  (e)  with  respect 
to  any  consumer  commodity,  the  Secretary 
or  the  Commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
(A)  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  special  competence  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  that  reg\ilation  con- 
cerning the  scope,  application,  form,  and 
effect  thereof.  (B)  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  reasonable  advance  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  promulgate  such  regulation,  and  (C) 
accord  to  persons  who  would  be  affected 
thereby  reasonable  opportunity  for  consul- 
tation with  respect  to  such  proposed  reg- 
ulation. 

"(2)  All  regulations  adopted  under  this 
section  shall  be  promulgated  In  conformity 
with  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

"(3)  Any  regulation  promulgated  under 
this  section  may  be  modified  by  the  promul- 
gating authority,  upon  the  Initiative  of  that 
authority  or  upon  application  made  by  any 
person  affected  by  that  regulation,  whenever 
such  authority  determines  that  such  mod- 
ification Is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  or  to  any  change 
occurring  in  the  method  of  packaging,  label- 
ing, distributing,  or  marketing  of  any  con- 
sumer commodity. 

"(g)  Upon  written  request  made,  by  the 
oflBcer  or  agency  authorized  or  directed  by 
this  section  to  establish  packaging  or  label- 
ing regulations  as  to  any  consumer  com- 
modity of  any  class  or  kind,  to  any  producer 
or  distributor  thereof,  such  producer  or  dis- 
tributor shall  transmit  promptly  to  that  of- 
flcer  or  agency  a  true  and  correct  sample 
of  each  package  and  label  used  or  to  be  used 
by  that  producer  or  distributor  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  In  commerce  of 
any  particularly  described  consumer  com- 
modity of  that  class  or  kind.  Any  person 
who.  with  Intent  to  evade  compliance  with 
the  requirement  of  this  subsection  (g) .  falls 
to  transmit  any  such  sample  to  such  author- 
ity prompUy  upon  receipt  of  such  request 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"(hXl)  Any  constimer  commodity  Intro- 
duced or  delivered  for  Introduction  into 
commerce  In  violation  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  this  section 
while  that  regulation  Is  In  force  and  In  ef- 
fect shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  with- 
in the  meaning  of  chapter  III  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(3)    Any     violation     of    any     regulation 
promulgated  under  this  section  by  the  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission  while  that  regula- 
tion Is  in  force  and  In  effect  shaU  oonstltute 
an   unfair   or   deceptive    act   or    practice    in 

commerce  In  violation  o*  section  6(a)  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"(3)  The  remedy  provided  by  section  16  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  any  person 
threatened  with  loss  or  damage  by  any  vio- 
lation of  any  such  regulation  while  that 
regulation  is  In  force  and  In  effect. 

'■(i)  Each  officer  or  agency  required  or  au- 
thorized by  this  section  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  any 
consumer  conunodlty  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  repvort 
containing  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  activities  of  that  officer  or  agency 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  section  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(J)  A  copy  of  each  regulation  promul- 
gated under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  who  shall  ( 1 )  transmit 
copies  thereof  to  all  appropriate  State  of- 
ficers and  agencies,  and  (2)  furnish  to  such 
State  officers  and  agencies  Information 
and  assistance  to  promote  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent  uniformity  in  State  and 
Federal  standards  for  the  packaging  and 
labeling  of  consumer  commodities.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
any  program  carried  into  effect  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
der other  provisions  of  law  in  cooperation 
with  State  governments  or  agencies.  Instru- 
mentalities, or  political  subdlvlFlons  thereof. 

"  ( k )    As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'consumer  commodity',  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  speclflcally  provided  by  this 
paragraph,  means  any  food.  drug,  device  or 
cosmetic  (as  those  terms  are  defined  by  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Ac^),  and 
any  other  article  or  commodity  of  any  kind 
or  class  which  Is  customarily  produced  or 
distributed  for  sale  through  retail  sales  agen- 
cies or  Instrumentalities  for  consumption  or 
use  by  individuals  for  purposes  of  personal 
care  or  In  the  performance  of  services 
ordinarily  rendered  within  the  household 
and  which  usually  Is  consumed  or  expended 
in  the  course  of  such  consumption  or  use. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  (A)  any  meat, 
meat  product,  poultry,  or  poultry  product,  or 
any  commodity  subject  to  packaging  or  label- 
ing requirements  Imposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
or  the  provisions  oi  the  eighth  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry" of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat. 
832-833;  21  U.S.C.  161-157),  commonly 
known  as  the  Virus-Serum -Toxin  Act;  (B) 
any  beverage  subject  to  packaging  or  label- 
ing requirements  Imposed  under  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  (27  U.S.C.  201 
et  seq);  (C)  any  household  appliance, 
equipment,  furniture,  furnishing,  or  other 
durable  article  or  commodity;  or  (D)  any 
article  or  commodity  ir  tended  for  use  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  exterior,  or  for  the  re- 
pair of  any  part,  of  any  structure,  or  for  use 
in  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  any  article 
or  commodity  described  by  clause  (C)  of  this 
sentence; 

"(2)  the  term  'package'  means  any  con- 
tainer or  wrapping  In  which  any  consumer 
commodity  is  enclosed  for  use  In  the  de- 
livery or  display  of  that  commodity  to  retail 
purchasers  thereof,  but  does  not  include  (A) 
shipping  containers  or  wrappings  used 
solely  for  the  transportation  of  such  com- 
modity In  bulk  or  In  quantity  to  wholesale 
or  retail  distributors  thereof  or  (B)  con- 
tainers subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  3,  1912  (37  Stat.  250.  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  231-233),  the  Act  of  March  4.  1915 
(38  Stat.  1186.  as  amended;  15  U.S  C.  234- 
236).  the  Act  of  August  31,  1916  (39  Stat. 
673.  as  amended;   15  U.S.C.  251-256).  or  the 


Act  of  May  ai,  1928  (45  Stat.  685.  as  amended: 
15  UJB.C.  267-2571); 

"(3)  the  term  'label'  meaxts  any  written, 
printed,  or  grafrtiic  matter  affixed  to  any 
coQsxuner  commodity;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'person'  includes  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association." 

(b)  The  anaendment  made  by  this  section 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  No  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  invalidate 
supersede,    or    otherwise    adversely    affect-^ 

(a)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therein  as  an  AnUtrust 
Act: 

(b)  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 

Act; 

( c )  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act;  or 

(d)  any  provision  of  State  law  which 
would  be  valid  in  the  absence  of  such  amend- 
ment tmless  there  Is  a  direct  and  portttv* 
conflict  between  such  amendment  and  such 
provision  of  State  law. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Hart  is 
as  follows: 

AN.^LTsIs  OF  Truth  ov  Packaging  Bni 

INTBODtJCnOK 

The  bUl  amends  the  Clayton  Act  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  3(a)  (to  take  effect  6 
months  after  enactment),  for  the  purpose 
of  prohibiting  restraint  of  trade  carried  Into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  and  labeling  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  as  defined  by 
this  section. 

SECTION   3(a) 

SubsecUon  (a)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  package  or  label  any  consumer 
commodity  (as  defined  by  subsection  (k)  (l ) ) 
or  to  distribute  In  commerce  any  packaged 
or  labeled  commodities  which  do  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  exempts  retaUers  and 
wholesalers  from  the  provisions  of  the  bUl 
except  to  the  extent  they  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  packaging  and  labeling  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  that  the  following 
regulations  be  promulgated: 

1.  To  require  that  the  net  qtiantity  of  con- 
tent statement  be  stated  upon  the  front 
F>anel  of  packages  and  labels. 

2.  To  establish  minimum  standarxls  with 
respect  to  the  location  and  prominence  of 
net  quantity  of  content  statements  (includ- 
ing minimum  standards  relating  to  type  size 
and  face). 

3.  To  prohibit  the  addition  of  any  qualify- 
ing words  or  phrases  to  net  quantity  of 
content  statements. 

4.  To  prohibit  the  printing  on  packages  of 
Information  stating  or  Implying  that  the 
product  Is  being  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  customary  retail  price  or 
that  a  price  advantage  Is  being  accorded  to 
the  purchaser  because  of  the  size  or  quan- 
tity of  the  package.  But  this  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  ultimate  retailer. 

5.  To  make  provision  for  exceptions  to  the 
foregoing  requirements  when  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  nature,  form,  or  quantity  of  the 
product. 

6.  To  prevent  placing  Illustrations  or  pic- 
torial matter  on  packages  which  may  deceive 
the  pvu-chaser  as  to  the  net  quantity  of 
content. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  (a)  and  (b)  reqtilre 
that  the  regulations  under  this  section  shaU 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  foods, 
drugs,  or  cosmeUcs  and  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  respect  to  all  other  com- 
modities. 

2.  Provides  that  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  FDA  and  FTC  shall  be  as  uniform  In 
content  and  extent  as  possible. 
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Subsection  (e)  gives  tlie  PTC  and  PDA  dis- 
cretion to  establish  additional  regulations  on 
a  product-by-product  basis.  This  discretion 
may  be  utilized  only  when  necessary  to 
establish  or  preserve  fair  competition  by 
enabling  consumers  to  make  rational  com- 
parisons between  competing  products  and 
when  necessary  to  prevent  consumer  decep- 
tion. Such  regulations  may  be  promulgated 
only  to: 

1.  Establish  reasonable  weights  or  quanti- 
ties In  which  a  product  can  be  sold. 

2.  Prevent  the  sale  of  a  commodity  In  a 
package  whose  size,  shape,  or  proportions 
may  deceive  purchasers  as  to  the  weight  or 
the  quantity  of  the  product  within  the  pack- 
age. 

3.  Establish  standards  of  size  terminology 
such  as  "small,"  "medium,"  or  "large." 

4.  Establish  "serving"  standards. 

6.  Establish  standards  to  designate  the 
quantitative  contents  of  a  package  where 
net  weight  or  number  is  not  meaningful. 

«.  Require  that  sufficient  Information 
about  the  ingredients  or  composition  be  dis- 
played prominently  on  the  package  or  label 
with  the  exception  of  Information  concern- 
ing proprietary  trade  secrets. 

Subsection  (f )  : 

1.  Provides  that  before  any  regulation  can 
be  promulgated  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (e)  that  there  must  be  consultation 
with  other  agencies  of  Government  having 
special  competence  In  the  area  Involved  and 
with  persons  or  companies  who  might  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  legislation.  Notice 
of  intention  to  promulgate  such  regulations 
must  be  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  so 
that  all  affected  parties  can  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present  if  they  desire.  This 
subsection  anticipates  the  "trade  conference" 
concept  presently  being  utilized  by  the  PTC. 

2.  Provides  that  all  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  in  conformity  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

3.  Provides  that  any  regulations  may  be 
modified  on  the  Initiative  of  the  promulgat- 
ing authority  or  by  affected  persons  when 
changes  in  marketing  methods  and  tech- 
niques make  it  necessary. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  promulgat- 
ing authority  or  the  appropriate  officer  there- 
of to  make  a  written  request  of  any  producer 
or  distributor  for  a  correct  sample  of  any 
package  or  label  he  Is  presently  tising  or 
Intends  to  use.  Failure  to  promptly  forward 
the  requested  samples  with  Intent  to  avoid 
compliance  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  not  more  than  a  years 
imprisoimient,  or  both. 

Subsection  (h)  : 

1.  Provides  that  if  a  commodity  Is  put  into 
commerce  In  violation  of  a  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  FDA,  It  shall  be  deemed 
"mlsbranded"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  and  subject  to 
the  penalties  provided  therein.  This  in- 
cludes seizTire.  injunction,  or  criminal  sanc- 
tions, depending  on  the  circumstances 
Involved. 

2.  Provides  that  any  violation  of  a  regu- 
lation promulgated  by  FTC  shall  constitute 
an  unfair  trade  practice  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  In  general,  this  section  sets  forth  the 
procedure  for  the  Issuance  of  cease-and- 
desist  orders. 

3.  Makes  the  remedy  for  private  litigants 
available  In  section  16  of  the  Clayton  Act 
applicable  to  this  section.  Section  16  details 
the  i^ocedure  for  private  litigants  to  get 
Injunfctlve  relief  when  threatened  by  loss  or 
damage  for  a  violation  of  the  act. 

Subtectlon  (I)  provides  that  PDA  and  FTC 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  yearly  report 
of  their  activities  under  this  act. 

Subsection  (j)  provides  that  a  copy  of 
each  regulation  promulgated  under  this  bill 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  Bureau  Is  directed  to 
transmit    copies    to    the    appropriate    State 


agencies  and  officials  and  furnish  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  uniformity  between  State 
and  Federal  standards. 

ThU  subsection  anUclpatee  the  utilization 
of  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  In 
working  with  State  officials  or  agencies  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  make  State  and  Federal 
packaging  and  labeling  regulations  conform 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent. 

Subsection   ( k )  : 

1.  Defines  the  term  "consumer  commod- 
ity." The  term  means  any  food,  drug,  device, 
or  cosmetic  as  those  terms  are  defined  by  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
any  other  commodity  distributed  through  re- 
tall  sales  agencies  for  use  by  Individuals  for 
purposes  of  personal  care  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  usually  rendered  within  the 
household  and  usually  used  up  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  services. 

Specifically  excluded  are  (A)  any  meat, 
meat  product,  poultry,  or  poultry  product, 
or  any  commodity  subject  to  packaging  or 
labeling  requirements  Imposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  or  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try" of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat. 
832-833;  21  U.S.C.  151-157) ,  commonly  known 
as  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act;  (B)  any  bev- 
erage subject  to  packaging  or  labeling  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  the  Federal  Alco- 
hol Administration  Act  (27  U.S.C.  201  et 
seq.);  (C)  any  household  appliance,  equip- 
ment, furniture,  furnishing,  or  other  durable 
article  or  commodity;  or  (D)  any  article  or 
commodity  Intended  for  use  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  exterior,  or  for  the  repair  of 
any  part,  of  any  structure,  or  for  use  In  the 
maintenance  or  repair  of  any  article  or  com- 
modity described  by  clause  (C)  of  this 
sentence. 

2.  Defines  "package"  to  mean  any  con- 
tainer or  wrapping  In  which  a  consumer 
commodity  Is  enclosed  for  use  In  the  de- 
livery or  display  of  the  product  to  consum- 
ers. It  exempts  shipping  containers  or  wrap- 
pings used  solely  for  shipping  .t^tie  product 
to  wholesale  or  retail  distributors. 

3.  Defines  "label"  to  mean  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  affixed  to  a  con- 
sumer commodity. 

4.  Defines  "person"  to  include  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association. 

Section  2  provides  that  no  amendment 
made  by  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  in- 
validate or  otherwise  adversely  affect — 

(a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therein  as  an  Antitrust 
Act; 

(b)  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act; 

(c)  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act;  or 

(d)  any  provision  of  State  law  which  would 
be  valid  in  the  absence  of  such  amendment 
unless  there  is  a  direct  and  positive  con- 
flict between  such  amendment  and  such 
provision  of  State  law. 
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MID-STATE  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT.  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Mid-State  Reclamation  District  in  Buf- 
falo, Hall,  and  Merrick  Counties  in 
Nebraska. 

The  Senate  approved  S.  970,  an  iden- 
tical measure  on  September  21,  1961,  but 
as  action  was  not  completed  in  the  other 
body  it  becomes  necessary  to  reintro- 
duce  the   measure   this   session.     Con- 


gressman   Dave    Martik    introduced 
companion  measure.  H.R.  64   this  »    w 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  oS^. 
moment  to  recall  for  the  Senate  tlSf  J 
that  no  irrigation  project  in  recent  yel^* 
has  had  the  thorough  and  expert  ^,fP 
given  Mid-State.     The  question  of  tS 
repayment  rate  has  arisen  in  connl!^ 
tion  with  this  project.    The  fact  is  tSi 
the  repayment   rate  on  Mid-State  wfi 
be  substantially  higher  than  any  p,^1 
ing  project  in  Nebraska,  and  NebrS" 
repayment  rate  is  higher  than  the  avp? 
age  in  the  Missouri  Basin. 

The  decade  of  planning  which  has  eonp 
into  this  project  suggests  by  itself  IJ^ 
reason  why  Congress  should  act  on  th* 
authorization  with  a  new  sense  nf 
urgency.  In  the  years  of  its  develon 
ment.  Mid-State  has  gained  wide  and 
popular  support  and  understanding  bv 
the  people  of  the  area  involved  and  thev 
are  justified  in  expecting  the  early  con 
sideratlon  of  this  biU. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  thp 
text  of  this  bill  will  be  printed  at  S 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  bill  iS.  388)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  od- 
erate.  and  maintain  the  Mid-State 'rec- 
lamation  project.  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
Hruska  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Cuhtis) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior'and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authoriied 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  tupplementary 
thereto)  the  Mid -State  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Nebraska,  for  the  principal  purposes 
of  furnishing  a  surface  Irrigation  water  sup- 
ply for  approximately  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  aiding  in  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  ground  water  supply  of  the 
area  for  domestic  and  agricultural  use.  con- 
trolling floods,  conserving  and  developing  fi«h 
and  wildlife,  and  producing  hydroelectric 
power.  The  principal  works  of  the  project 
shall  consist  of  a  diversion  dtim  on  the  Platte 
River,  a  main  supply  canal,  an  interconnected 
reservoir  system,  hydroelectric  power  facili- 
ties, wasteways,  pumps,  drains,  canals,  later- 
als, distribution  facilities,  and  related  works, 
Including,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  mini- 
mum basic  recreational  facilities. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Mid -State  project  shall  be 
Integrated,  physically  and  financially,  with 
the  other  Federal  works  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  constructed  or  authorized  to  be 
constructed  under  the  comprehensive  plans 
approved  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944  (58  Stat.  891).  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  shall  be  a  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  therein  ap- 
proved and  authorized,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  works  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
said  authority  shall  extend  to  and  Include 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  Mid-State 
project. 

Sec.  3.  The  interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing Interest  during  construction  and  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital  costa 
allocated  to  Interest  bearing  features  of  the 
project   shall   be   determined   by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  construction  is  in- 
itiated, on  the  baEis  of  the  computed  average 
interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon 
Its  outstanding  marketable  public  obliga- 
tions, which  are  neither  due  or  callable  for 
redemption   for   fifteen   years  from   date  of 

Issue. 

SK.  4.  Por  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such 
commodity  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  increase  In  production  of  such  commodity 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 


REPEAL  OP  TAX  ON  TRANSFER  OF 
SILVER  BULLION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttson]  and  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors,  including  myself,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  tax  on  the  transfer  of  silver  bullion, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  in  order  that 
other  Senators  who  may  desire  to  join 
in  sponsoring  the  bill  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  bill  (S.  397)  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
transfer  of  silver  bullion  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church  ( for 
Mr.  Magnitson  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Burdick,  Cannon, 
Gruening,  Hartke.  Hayden,  Jackson, 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  Kuchel,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McGee. 
Metcalf,  Moss,  Simpson,  and  Young  of 
Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


ESTABLISHMENT      OF      RULES      OF 
INTERPRETATION         GOVERNING 
QUESTIONS  OF  EFFECT  OF  ACTS 
OF  CONGRESS  ON  STATE  LAWS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14.  1963.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hruska  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3)   to  establish 
rules  of  interpretation  governing  ques- 
tions of  the  effect  of  Acts  of  Congress  on 
State  laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClel- 
UN  (for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
January  14,  1963. 


of  Senators  McCarthy,  Pulbright,  Can- 
non, Moss,  Pastore,  Nelson,  Powo,  John- 
ston, Hart,  Young  of  Ohio.  MzrcALr. 
Magnuson,  Bible,  Bayh,  and  Edmondsok 
were  added  as  additional  co8p>onsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  5)  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  pe- 
riod, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  January 
14, 1963. 


THE  COLD  WAR   VETERANS   READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 

Senate  of  January  14.  1963,  the  names 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  ACT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOFIS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14, 1963.  the  names  of 
Senators  Boggs,  Smathers.  Hubcphrey. 
McGee,  Yarborough,  Moss.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Randolph,  Clark.  Englk,  Mans- 
field, and  RiBicoFF  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  15)  to 
establish  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Symington  on 
January  14,  1963. 


AMENDMENT    OF    INTERNAL    REV- 
ENUE CODE,  RELATING  TO  NON- 
MARRIED  PERSONS  OVER  35— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  14,  1963,  the  name 
of  Mr.  McGee  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  35)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend 
the  head  of  household  benefits  to  all  un- 
remarried widows  and  widowers  and  to 
all  individuals  who  have  attained  age  35 
and  who  have  never  been  married  or 
who  have  been  separated  or  divorced  for 
3  years  or  more,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  January  14. 1963. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FED- 
ERALLY IMPACTED  AREAS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  15.  1963.  the  name 
of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  236) 
to  extend  for  1  year  certain  provisions  of 
Pubhc  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress, 
and  to  amend  such  laws  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "real  prop- 
erty." introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1963. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PEACE  CORPS  ACT. 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AWARDING  A 
MEDAL  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE 
PEACE  CORPS  MEDAI^-ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  16,  1963.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Douglas  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  289)  to  further  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  awarding  of  a  medal 
to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Corps  Medal, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  January  16 
1963. 


CREATION  OP  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  18.  1963.  the  names 
of  Senators  RraicorF.  Scott.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Neubergkr,  and  McIwtyre 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  48)  creating  a 
standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Cannon  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  January  18 
1963. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  CERTAIN 

NOMINA-nONS     BY     COMMriTEE 

ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  on  Friday.  January  18.  the 
Senate  received  the  nominations  of  Dr. 
James  Watt,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  and 
William  T.  Gossett.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor; and  that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  Charles  D.  Withers, 
of  Florida,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  2,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Rwanda. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
nile.  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


SERVICE  OF  SENATOR  MORSE  IN 
SEEKING  SOLUTION  OF  LONG- 
SHOREMEN'S STiUKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  appointing  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  to  head  a  board  to  seek  to 
bring  about  a  solution  of  the  longshore- 
men's strike.  I  do  not  think  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  selected  a  more  compe- 
tent person  than  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  because,  as  the  Senate  will  recall, 
before  the  Senator  from  Oregon  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  19  years  ago, 
he  served  long  and  with  distinction  as 
an  arbitrator  in  disputes  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  reading  the  press  this  morning,  I 
note  that  an  agreement  of  sorts  has  at 
least  been  reached  by  Senator  Morse 
and  the  two  other  members  who  com- 
prise his  board,  that  the  agreement  has 
been  presented  to  both  the  employers 
and  the  longshoremen,  and  that  the 
longshoremen  have  indicated  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Morse  proposal. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional interests  involved,  the  employers 
likewise  will  give  this  proposal  of  the 
board  the  most  serious  consideration,  to 
the  end  that  the  strike  will  be  settled,  and 
that  exports  and  imports,  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation, 
can  once  again  be  resumed,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  end  that  this  will  mark  the 
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begixmlng  of  a  labor  peace  which  will 
last  for  some  time  and  wlU  redound  to 
the  interests  or  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

Again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  Sena- 
tor MoRSB  has  done  a  magnlflcent  Job. 
and  is  to  be  commended  for  taking  time 
from  his  regular  senatorial  duties  to 
perform  this  function.  In  addition  to 
those  which  the  chores  of  this  body  call 
upon  him  to  perform. 
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BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
JOHN  D.  RHODES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
mat  our  distingviished  chief  of  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates.  John  D.  Rhodes, 
had  his  83d  birthday  on  Saturday.    He 
has  been  here,  rerving  on  the  senatorial 
scene,   for  a   long  time— 44  years,   the 
coming  August— and  has   watched  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  history.    What  a  great 
autobiography  he  could  write,  and  what 
a  great  postscript  it  would  be  to  history 
I  think  the  occasion  calls  for  congratu- 
lations to  our  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Senate     reportorlal     corps.     John     D 
Rhodes. 


A  NEW  LOOK   AT  LATIN   AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
now  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  be- 
ginning to  roll.  Latin  America  is  finally 
receiving  some  attention  from  American 
scholars  and  journalists.  It  deserves 
even  more  attention,  buf  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  2  years.  It  is  now 
common  to  read  in  our  leading  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  thoughtful  anal- 
yses of  Latin  American  problems. 

One  of   the   best   analyses   on  Latin 
America  to  appear  in  recent  months  is 
an  article  by  Charles  E.  LIndblom.  en- 
titled "A  New  Look  in  Latin  America  " 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
Z  °'  October  of  the  past  year.    It  is  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  some  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  confronting  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  of  possible  forms  of 
assistance    on   the   part   of   the    United 
States.    I  hope  the  article  will  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress  who  has  an 
interest  in  our  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
in  our  relationships  with  Latin  American 
TOuntries.     Mr.  President,  because  the 
Congressional  Record  is  read  by  many 
Of  the  thoughtful  leaders  of  our  NaUon 
I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
Congress;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  New  Look  at  Latin  America 
(By  Charles  E.  LIndblom,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Yale  University) 

-_'^^,?"^^  *^*  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  are 
gambling  heavily  that  we  can  bring  about 
reforms  in  Latin  America;  our  strategy  u  to 
make  domestic  reform  in  each  country  a 
condition  of  its  receiving  aid.  Our  eyes  are 
on  the  now-famlllar  revolution  of  expecta- 
tions which  has  created  disturbing  new  po- 
iw^L^®"^"***  '™™  "le  bottom.  We  fear 
that  these  demands  wiU  create  support  for 
what  will  turn  out  to  be  coercive  settle- 

probabmty  that  the  coercing  authority  ^ 


b«  aUled  with  communism.  We  hope  how- 
ever, that  the  demands  «an  b«  met  with 
a  minimum  of  coercion  in  the  form  of  con- 
^}°^-  ^  ^arge  enough  and  fast  enough, 
by  the  dominant  groups  presently  support- 
ing the  more  and  less  democratic  govem- 
nienta  that  exist  In  Latin  America.  Our 
stake  in  Latin  American  reform  is  there- 
fore enormous. 

But  if,  through  the  alliance,  we  seek  to 
mduce  Latin  America's  governments  to  un- 
dertake reform,  a  pertinent  question  Is  have 
they  the  political  capacity  to  do  so?  We 
may  doubt  It.  Latin  Americans  themselves 
teu  us  that  many  of  their  governments  can- 
not function  as  Instrimients  of  reform  be- 
cause they  are  perverted  Into  elaborate 
systems  for  an  exchange  of  favors.  Public 
office  is  not  a  public  trust  but  a  public 
trough.  And  If  there  are  groups  in  the  pop- 
ulation powerful  enough  to  demand  more 

i,^^^  f^^  ^**^  ^P°"^'  t^«y  appear  to  be 
divided  Into  the  lethargic  and  the  stubborn 
Some  will  not  stir  themselves;  they  already 
have  received  from  government  the  favors 
that  they  wish.  Others  will  stir,  but  only 
to  suppress  reforms  that  challenge  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  favors. 

Still,   some   countries — Mexico,    for   exam- 
ple— manage   to  combine   reform   with   cor- 
ruption.    On  the  other  hand,  where  an  able 
President,  such  as  Lleras  1q  Colombia   does 
clearly  put  the  national  interest  above  pri- 
vate gain,  reform  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low.     Corruption    is    a    major    obstacle    to 
reform,  but  It  Is  apparently  not  an  Insuper- 
able one;  nor  does  It  appear  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal one.     So  also  is  lethargy.     By  any  rea- 
sonable test,  most  Americans  are  apathetic 
citizens,   but   a  minority   of   the   politically 
active,  together  with  a  core  of  leaders  deep- 
ly committed   to  political   careers,  somehow 
saves  the  United  States  from  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  apathy,     if  the  outcome  is  dif- 
ferent in  Latin  America,  we  should  perhaps 
stop  wringing  our  hands  over  apathy  Itself 
and    look    instead    Into    the   performance   of 
the  politically  active  and  their  leaders     How 
have  they  failed? 

One    is    tempted    to    answer,    by    their 
obstinacy.    But  this  is  too  simple  an  expla- 
nation,   r^tin  America  suffers  no  shortage  of 
able  political  leaders  who  are  willing  to  bend 
because    they    see    the    handwriting    on    the 
wall,  or  eager  to  move,  because  they  see  a 
political  career  in  reform.    If  obstinacy  Is  a 
serious  obstacle,  it  Is  the  obstinacy  of  some 
of  the  dominant  groups   In  the  population 
Is  It  not,  then,  a  possibility  that  leaders  have 
somehow  failed  to  lead?     Has  leadership  in 
Latin   America  failed   to  demonstrate   that 
stubborn  resistance  conserves  less  than  con- 
cession? 

It  appears  that  corruption,  apathy,  and 
obstinacy  each  point  to  a  more  fundamental 
disability  in  Latin  American  politics,  a  dis- 
ability somehow  related  to  the  way  in  which 
leadership  practices  its  role.  By  focusing  on 
the  role  of  leadership,  we  may  be  able  to 
throw  new  light  on  Latin  American  capacities 
for  reform. 

A  first  striking  fact  about  leadership  Is 
that  in  many  Latin  American  countries 
political  leaders  lack  essential  information 
about  the  conditions  and  terms  on  which 
peaceful  reform  might  be  possible  I  «:\is 
pect  that  many  of  us  here  in  the  United 
States  have  never  stopped  to  reflect  on  the 
richness  of  Information  in  our  own  country 
and  its  relative  paucity  In  Latin  America 
The  fact  gatherers  In  the  United  Stetes  are 
an  army  with  many  divisions:  research  In- 
ni^n  '  ,P°"f  "«•  Journalists,  professors. 
pub  c  administrators,  and  fence-mending 
politicians.  ^ 

In  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
by  contrast,  they  are  a  very  feeble  small' 
force.  Central  banks  have  led  the  way  in  the 
accumulation  of  certain  kinds  of  necessary 
information  for  policymakers:  quantities  of 
imports  and  exports,  balance  of  payments 
bank  deposits,  number  of  unemployed    and 
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so  forth.  Even  so,  many  of  these  count- 
cannot  even  eatlsfactorUy  estimate  to.  J^ 
national  product,  describe  the  oJmU^ 
of  income,  or  determine  whether  tJwT^* 
level  is  rising  or  falling.  Nor,  typicSt,**^ 
they  answer  questions  with  such  m^i'^ 
pollUcal  implications  as-  Who  qwtT  * 
land?  How  much  of  It  Is  ferUle?  t,**^ 
much  new  land  can  be  brought  under  ^ 
vatlon?  What  kinds  of  land  refoms  iHL"- 
are  talked  about  among  the  ve^r!^' 
What  kinds  of  peasants  are  moving  i^^' 
cities,  and  with  what  frequency  do  t^ 
come  In  contact  with  what  political  t«!-^ 
ments?  i~""cai  more- 

Latin  American  political  leaders  are  th... 
fore  111  informed  about  how  the  va!rto,«  !I!' 
tlons  of  the  population  might  be  sat^J^ 
and  how  confllcUng  demands  could  h«^ 
onclled  without  repression  or  revoluH^" 
Often  they  do  not  even  know  i^h^V^^^: 
electorate  is  being  offered  by  local  i«iS^ 
including  the  Castros,  outside  the  re^t^' 
homogeneous  group  of  leaders  who  cl^l 
in  the  capital;  how  the  countryside  UrL 
spending  to  those  offers;  and  what  nftHl 
would  win  it  away  from  movements  ant^ 
nlstlc  to  developments  that  in  the  loneTn 
could  be  called  democratic.  Such  ignors^ 
would  be  unbelievable  in  the  UnlteT S 
where  Journalists,  academic  researchers,  .n^' 
politicians  thrive  on  uncovering  our  polit^i 
movements.  i~uwc«i 

The  consequence  of  Ignorance  of  the  tenns 

which  would  make  reform   possible  Is  t^ 

more  or  less  democratic  political  leadcrahlD 

n  many  Latin  American  countries  la  nan 

lyzed.    In  the  case  of  the  political  ngureS^o 

IB  committed  simply  to  shoring  up  the  old 

order  as  long  as  possible,  hoping  to  preaerv* 

for  himself,   and  perhaps  for  his  so^^ 

prlvlleges'Of  a  favored  position.  Ignorance  U 

a  satisfactory  excuse  for  refusing  to  yield  t^ 

pressures    from    below.      He    can   hope  the 

masses   will   remain   leaderless.    uninformed 

and  Inert,  as  they  have  for  centuries  In  soiimI 

countries.    In  Peru,  for  example,  million,  of 

illiterate  Indians,  who  scarcely  realize  that 

a  national  government  exists,  share  neither 

language    nor  culture    with    their  Spanish- 

speaking  countrymen.    Ignorance  shields  the 

established   political   leader   from   having  to 

respond  to  growing  signs  of  unrest,  permlu 

him  to  assure  himself  that  Inaction  Is  after 

all.  as  sensible  as  misguided   reform",  and 

leaves  him  without  any  capacity  for  leader- 

ship  when  reform  is  violently  demanded 

More  disturbing  is  the  consequence  of  in- 
adequate information  for  the  kind  of  leader 
who  brings  intelligence,  foresight,  and  good- 
will to  reform— a  Lleras.  a  Quadros,  or  a 
Betancourt,  among  others. 

If,  for  example,  the  President  of  Venezuela 
wants  to  start  his  country  along  the  path  of 
reform,  avoiding  the  path  of  Castro,  he  will 
find  that  he  does  not  know  what  the  critical 
demands  of  the  underprivileged  are.  To  be 
sure,  more  food,  more  land,  more  money 
more  of  many  things  are  urgently  demanded' 
but  some  demands  are  more  urgent  than 
others.  Some  must  be  met  on  pain  of  revo- 
lution; others  can  be  deferred.  He  does  not 
know  which  Is  which.  Nor  does  he  know 
how  far  he  can  go  in  demanding  concessions 
from  the  elite,  or  in  what  areas  they  would 
yield. 

He  does  not  know  enough  even  to  offer,  as 
a  political  bargain,  an  assurance  to  the  elite 
that  a  concession  today  will  soften  rather 
than  stir  up  additional  demands  for  con- 
ces.'^lons  tomorrow;  hence,  he  Is  deprived  of 
a  mearis  of  payment  with  which  he  might 
buy  a  few  reforms.  Soon  he  decides  not  to 
try  at  all  for  any  fundamental  reform:  he 
Is  then  reduced  to  a  policy  of  admonishing 
his  compatriots  on  the  need  for  the  reforms 
that  he  dares  not  attempt. 

Furthermore,  relatively  few  Latin  Amer- 
ican political  leaders  are  experienced  In  the 
task  of  mutual  adjustment  of  demands; 
therefore,   they   lack    the    requh-ed   political 
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skills  Politics  is  a  struggle  for  office.  In 
the  united  States,  the  struggle  is  a  compe- 
tition in  the  exercise  of  skills  in  the  adjust- 
ment or  harmonizing  of  the  diverse  demands 
of  the  citizenry.  In  Latin  America,  by  con- 
trast the  struggle  has  been  a  competition  in 
^e  exercise  of  skills,  which  Latin  Americans 
unquestionably  possess,  in  negotiating  pri- 
vate alliances  with  other  politicians.  Includ- 
ing the  mUltary.  Today,  leaders  find  them- 
selves called  upon  to  reform,  a  specialized 
last  of  large-scale  mutual  adjustment  for 
which  their  experience  has  not  prepared 
them.  Their  lack  of  experience  with  adapta- 
tion and  adjustment  explains  In  part  their 
disinclination  to  ferret  out  the  Information 
tbey  need  before  reform  is  possible.  But 
this  Is  a  vicious  circle,  for  their  Ignorance 
continues  to  discourage  them  from  experi- 
ments In  the  practice  of  the  required  skills. 

In  their  inexperience,  they  throw  another 
obstacle  In  their  own  path.  Many  Latin 
American  political  leaders  do  not  even  con- 
ceive of  policymaking  as  a  task  In  mutual 
adjustment  of  citizen's  demands,  but  see  It 
instead  as  a  technical  process  of  applying 
correct  solutions  to  well-defined  problems. 
The  paission  for  the  technical — for  the  econ- 
omist, engineer,  or  agricultural  expert — Is 
strong  In  Latin  America.  If  there  Is  Infla- 
tion, there  must  be  a  technical  solution  for 
It;  never  mind  the  more  fundamental  politi- 
cal problem  of  too  many  conflicting  demands 
for  a  share  of  the  national  Income,  which 
lies  behind  the  Immediate  problem.  If  there 
Is  unrest  among  small  laborers,  send  the 
agricultural  technicians  to  raise  output; 
forget  the  demands  for  land  redistribution 
that  press  on  the  great  landowners.  If  there 
must  be  tax  reform,  call  in  the  technical 
experts  who  know  how  to  construct  a  tax 
system;  forget  that  the  inadequacy  of  tax 
revenue  Is  fundamentally  a  reflection  of  the 
elite's  refusal  to  surrender  their  own  claims 
on  Income. 

Problem  solving  so  conceived  is  appealing 
in  Latin  America  on  several  counts.  It  has 
all  the  prestige  of  the  scientific  method.  It 
is  up  to  date  and  appears  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  more  developed  nations.  It  Is  also, 
for  the  Impure  of  heart,  a  dignified  way  to 
let  George  do  It.  Walt  for  the  technicians, 
even  If  they  must  be  found  abroad,  and 
even  If  there  will  not  be  enough  of  them 
to  go  around  for  at  least  a  decade  or  so. 

If  leaders  had  the  necessary  information, 
skill,  and  appreciation  oT  the  need  for  a 
politics  of  adjustment  and  acconmiodatlon, 
would  they  find  that  the  time  for  mutual 
adjustment  has  already  passed?  Have  posi- 
tions been  too  firmly  taken;  are  demands  al- 
ready intransigent?  It  seems  clear  that 
for  the  most  part  the  masses  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  not  settled  fixedly  on  specific  de- 
mands. They  are  willing  to  consider  a  wide 
variety  of  reforms;  they  are  not  anti-West  or 
antl-Amerlcan;  and  they  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  leadership  for  sulvlce  on  what  to  press 
for,  so  much  so  that  we  see  them  endorsing 
in  one  country  after  another  the  program 
of  almost  any  vigorous  leader  who  appears 
to  be  committed  to  them. 

They,  like  politically  Inexperienced  people 
all  over  the  world,  are  easy  prey  to  com- 
munism because  they  are  easy  prey  to  any- 
thing. They  will  turn  to  communism  not 
so  much  because  on  the  strength  of  Its  call 
as  because  of  the  absence  of  other  voices. 
They  want  someone  to  lead  them,  but  the 
International  Ideology  of  a  potential  leader 
Is  less  Important  to  them  than  the  position 
he  takes  on  their  immediate  problems  and 
the  slogans  he  espouses.  Most  of  them  do 
not  know  what  communism  Is,  but  will  ac- 
cept any  leader  or  Ideology  that  holds  prom- 
ise for  them.  And  they  will  not  turn  away 
from  any  leader  or  any  Ideology  that  holds 
promise  for  them  simply  because,  from  a 
more  sophisticated  view,  he  or  It  Is  Inimical 
to  some  such  abstraction  as  freedom. 


If  leadership  could  play  its  role,  there 
would  be  many  possibilities  for  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  demands.  The  masses  are  still 
uncommitted,  and  the  dominant  groups  are 
now  wUUng  to  explore  politics  as  a  task  In 
conciliation;  the  situation  is  not  yet  beyond 
hope. 

What,  then,  can  the  United  States  do? 
The  most  cautious  Inference  Is  that  we  can 
do  nothing,  except  to  continue  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  hope  that 
It  will  lighten  the  burdens  on  promising 
political  leadership  where,  by  good  luck,  the 
right  kind  of  leadership  arises. 

But  we  might  explore  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping appropriate  political  skills  In  Latin 
America.  Sensitive  to  the  charge  that  polit- 
ical democracy  cannot  be  exported  to  peo- 
ple whose  culture  or  political  habits  do  not 
support  It.  we  have  tended  to  abandon,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  any  frontal  attack  on  the 
baffling  problem  of  how  to  make  democracy 
flourish.  The  problem  of  developing  politi- 
cal leadership  skilled  In  mutual  adjustment 
Is,  however,  much  simpler.  It  can  be  solved 
to  a  tolerable  degree  lone  before  the  Institu- 
tions of  p>olitlcal  democracy  reach  a  high 
level  of  development,  as  the  case  of  Mexico 
seems  to  suggest.  Genuinely  free  elections, 
a  fair  competition  between  parties,  and  a  leg- 
islative body  with  a  very  large  degree  of  in- 
dependence on  major  decisions — these  and 
some  of  the  other  attributes  of  political 
democracy  are  not  yet  established  in  Mexico, 
even  though  leaders  there  have  achieved,  as 
an  alternative  to  tyranny,  a  peaceful.  If  not 
wholly  secure,  working  relationship  with  one 
another. 

For  the  time  being,  the  United  States  needs 
only  to  encourage  the  extremely  restricted 
kind  of  political  democracy  that  is  embodied 
In  the  practices  of  such  leadership  as  the 
Mexican.  We  make  our  problem  unneces- 
sarily and  Impossibly  difficult  If  we  proceed 
as  though  the  only  alternative  to  commu- 
nism were  democracy  in  some  such  form  as 
we  know  It  at  home.  We  dissipate  our 
energies  on  one  hand,  or  succumb  to  apathy 
on  the  other,  if  we  confuse  the  smaller  prob- 
lem, which  may  turn  out  to  be  manageable, 
with  the  larger  one,  which  Is  not. 

If  we  accept  the  task  of  encouraging  a  new 
style  of  politics  In  Latin  America,  we  shall 
probably  see  the  need  for  Identifying  and  en- 
couraging various  forms  of  leadership.  Pirst, 
there  are  the  high-level  politicians  already 
discussed.  Beyond  that,  however,  are  two 
other  kinds  of  leaders  who  can  accomplish 
a  harmonizing  function,  often  without  so 
Intending. 

One  Is  the  demander.  the  leader  of  some 
group  In  the  society  whoso  shared  Interests 
are  a  source  of  strong — anr*  In  some  societies, 
dangerous — demands  on  the  political  system, 
the  counterparts  to  our  labor  leaders,  lobby- 
ists, and  certain  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  represent  a  sectional  interest.  In  the 
United  States,  of  covu-se,  we  count  on  these 
leaders  to  express  group  Interests  that  must 
be  satisfied  If  we  are  to  enjoy  domestic  po- 
litical peace.  But,  more  Important,  we  count 
on  them  also  to  find  wa3r8  of  channeling 
group  demands  so  that  their  satisfaction  Is 
not  Intolerably  costly  to  other  groufts  in  the 
society. 

The  other  kind  of  leader  Is  the  communi- 
cator, the  disseminator  of  Information.  He 
is  often  identified  in  the  United  States  as 
a  specialist:  Journalist,  editor,  researcher, 
professor,  author,  or  lecturer.  In  fact,  how- 
ever. In  the  United  States  much  of  the  In- 
formation that  Is  brought  to  bear  on  policy- 
making is  assembled  and  distributed  by 
parties  to  disputes,  not  solely  by  the  spe- 
cialists. This  Is.  of  course,  conspicuously 
the  case  where  policy  Is  made  through  liti- 
gation, as  In  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  desegregation  of  public  schools;  but  the 
close  connection  between  advocacy  and  In- 
formation Is  everywhere  notable.  In  public 
controversy,  congressional  hearings,  and  dis- 


cussion among  political  leaders,  the  desire 
of  the  activist  to  make  his  view  prevail  mo- 
tivates much  of  the  communication  of  in- 
formation. Thus,  some  of  the  communi- 
cators are  Identical  with  p>olltlclans  or 
demanders. 

That  communicators  In  Latin  America  will 
be  partisan  even  more  commonly  than  in  the 
United  States  seems  highly  probable.  For 
only  a  wealthy  society  can  afford  to  support. 
In  addition  to  partisan  communicators,  a 
host  of  Institutions  which  gather  and  dis- 
seminate Information  free  from  any  political 
alliance.  In  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, we  would  therefore  do  best  to  nourish, 
as  the  most  vigorous  plant  In  the  garden, 
the  partisan  collection  and  dissemination  of 
Information,  although  we  should  not  neglect 
Impartial  research  and  communication. 

By  Identifying,  specifying,  and  facing  the 
problem,  we  shall  work  our  way  to  fresh  new 
policies  that  are  not  yet  apparent  to  us  as 
possibUitles.  For  the  mere  Identification  of 
a  new  or  reformulated  public  problem  in  the 
United  States  often  taps  sources  of  policy- 
making creativity  In  our  society. 

When  problems  become  urgent  enough, 
policymaking  often  becomes  Inventive;  our 
own  history  is  full  of  examples.  The  50- 
destroyer  deal  and  lend-lease  were  in  their 
time  new  and  Imaginative  policy  responses; 
so,  also,  in  domestic  policy  was  the  mainte- 
nance-of-membership rule  In  Industrial  re- 
lations, a  formula  that  satisfied  both  union 
demands  calling  for  the  union  shop  and  em- 
ployer insistence  that  the  war  not  be  used 
to  support  a  union  organizing  campaign. 
Somewhat  later,  the  organization  of  the 
atomic  energy  Industry  through  contractual 
relations  between  the  AEC  and  private  cor- 
porations illustrated  again  a  capacity  for 
Inventiveness  In  policymaking. 

Examples  of  creativity  in  policymaking 
are  harder  to  find  in  the  postwar  period, 
and  part  of  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
In  our  failure  to  diagnose  carefully  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  as  well  as  In  strong  tend- 
encies, more  marked  in  some  years  than 
others,  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  the 
problems.  But  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
evidence  that  Inventiveness  la,  even  If  som- 
nolent, not  dead. 

Inventiveness  often  has  the  appearance  of 
frivolity.  One  might  propose,  for  example, 
to  encourage  a  new  style  of  political  leader- 
ship In  Latin  America  by  overturning  exist- 
ing leadership  through  the  more  vigorous 
application  of  methods  unsuccessfully  ap- 
plied to  upset  Castro;  or  by  fomenting  In- 
ternal revolution  through  the  services  of  a 
host  of  paid  agents  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries; or  by  socializing  American  enterprises 
whose  stakes  in  Latin  America  lead  them  to 
influence  American  policy  in  ways  antag- 
onistic to  reform  in  Latin  America;  or  by 
general  abandonment  of  any  policy  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  thoee 
countries,  followed  by  relatively  uninhibited 
Interference,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  prac- 
tices In,  say,  Hungary. 

These  proposals,  It  ought  to  be  noted,  are 
discredited  as  soon  as  offered,  not  because  we 
have  studied  them  and  And  that  they  wUl 
not  work,  but  becaxise  we  are  not  willing  to 
consider  them.  They  are  dismissed  as  frivo- 
lous because  they  fall  outside  the  ordinary 
range  of  discussion  of  possible  American  pol- 
icies. But,  then.  It  Is  a  real  possibility  that 
they  are  rejected  not  because  of  their  flaws 
but  becatise  of  flaws  in  the  character  of  pub- 
lic discussion.  For  example,  at  one  stage 
In  the  public  discussion  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
In  the  late  thirties,  lend-lease  woxild  have 
been  summarily  rejected. 

To  be  taken  seriously,  Inventiveness  must 
spring  from  a  kind  of  Interchange  of  Ideas 
among  many  leaders  of  opinion,  including 
I>olltlcal  leaders.  In  which  what  is  politically 
feasible  Is  seriously  reconsidered  In  the  light 
of  the  diagnosis  of  the  particular  problem 
at  hand.     This  being  the  case,  we  shall  not 
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begin  to  create  Innovatlona  In  U^B.  poUclea 
toward  Latin  America  until  large  numbers  of 
our  own  political  and  Intellectual  leader- 
Bhlp  reoonaider  the  range  of  poMlbllltles 
that  might  be  appropriate  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  reqiilred  leadership  In  Latin 
America.  And  when  they  do  so,  new  policy 
possibilities  wiU  come  to  light. 

We  might,  for  example,  try  to  adapt  the 
Idea — once    novel,     now    ordinary — of    the 
county  agent  to  the  service  of  budding  young 
poUtlcos  in  the  Latin  American  countryside. 
How  to  get  in  touch  with  one's  cUentele,  how 
to  enter  Into  that  relation  through  which  a 
leader  influences  followers  and  is  Influenced 
In  return,  how  to  mobilize  political  power 
for   effect   In   the   national   arena — for   that 
matter,   how   to  collect   a  crowd,   operate   a 
mimeograph  machine,  or  raise  fimds — aU  are 
questions    on    which    Inexperienced    young 
leaders  need  help,  and  it  should  be  possible 
to  And  ways,  beyond  anything  we  now  do, 
of  bringing  such  help  to  them  in  the  fleld. 
If  a  swarm  of  county  agente  in  the  United 
Stetes  can  Increase  the  yield  of  wheat,  can- 
not a  counterpart  swarm,  for  pollticians'rath- 
er  than  farmers,  raise  the  political  produc- 
tivity   of    the    Latin    American    grassroote 
politician?    The  agents  in  Latin  America  wUl 
be    from    the    United    States.      To   be   sure, 
this  poses  some   delicate  problems  of  who 
they  wlU  be  and  what  they  will  pretend  to 
be  if ,  as  might  be  wise,  they  do  not  acknowl- 
edge what  they  are;  but  these  complications 
are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  the 
proposal  out  of  hand. 

Or  we  might  consider  supporting  a  large 
number  of  training  institutes  for  young 
would-be  politicians.  The  Institute  of  Po- 
litical Education  in  Coate  Rica  may  t>e  a 
prototype.  1  am  not  here  proposing  to  train 
public  administrators,  economlste,  or  en- 
gineers for  government  services;  many  In- 
stitutions have  already  responded  to  the 
need  for  such  technical  experte,  as,  for  exam- 
ple. Tale's  program  In  International  and 
foreign  economic  administration.  There 
seems  also  to  ^e  a  clear  case  for  institu- 
tional training  in  political  skills— skills 
for  the  politicians,  demanders,  and  com- 
municators. 

In  strengthening  the  sklUs  of  young  po- 
litical leaders  scattered  about  each  coun- 
try, we  make  a  double  contribution  to  the 
pontics  of  mutual  adjustment.  We  train 
a  new  generation  of  leaders  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  pressures  on  esteblished 
national  leadership  to  play  the  game  of  mu- 
tual adjustment.  For  the  Immediate  resiUt 
of  Improved  leadership  at  the  grassroots  Is 
to  make  the  demands  of  the  grassroots 
more  specific,  more  skillfully  adapted  to  the 
poBSibllltles,  hence,  more  constructively 
pressing  on  established  national  leadership. 
Still  further,  we  could  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  necessary  political  skills  by 
some  shift  of  our  Intelligence  operations  in 

Latin  America  from  espionage  to  research 

perhaps  it  would  describe  the  shift  more  pre- 
cisely to  say,  from  private  intelligence  to 
public  Information.  We  could  help  identify 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  possible  reforms 
if  we  put  money  and  energy  In  substantial 
amounte  into  the  kind  of  organized  fleld- 
work  that  would  help  Latin  American  poli- 
ticians, as  well  as  our  own,  discover  what 
the  populations  there  believe,  fear,  want, 
expect,  and  Intend  to  resist  or  flght  fof. 

To  discover  these  essential  facte,  it  Is  not 
enough  that  an  embassy  employee  or  visit- 
ing social  scientist  ask  for  opinions  at>out 
these  facte  from  Latin  Americans  who,  how- 
ever weU  Informed,  cannot  be  well  enough 
informed.  What  Is  required  Is  organized 
fleldwork  of  the  type  better  understood  by 
social  sclentlste  than  by  Intelligence  agente. 
And  the  more  widely  the  resiilte  are  known 
the  better.  The  dissemination  of  such  facts 
as  could  be  gathered  both  permlte  a  politi- 
cian to  make  a  career  out  of  reform  and 
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compels  him  to  do  so.    Without  such  facte, 
ne  does  not  know  how  or  what  to  attempt- 
with  these  facts,  he  does  not  dare  fall  to  try. 
»^^*f».  "*°^Pl"  ot  very  smaU  changes  In 
p^lcy  that  are  worth  considering,  we  might 
try   never   to   send   a   technical   mission   to 
Latin  America  (except  on  a  narrow  and  pre- 
cteely    defined    purely    technical    problem) 
without  a  politician  at  Ite  head.     Such   a 
move  would  make  the  point  that  important 
Latin    American    problems    require    political 
Skills  to  which  technical  skills  are  only  sup- 
plementary.    Moreover.   It   would   permit  a 
demonstration  of  the  politicians  approach 
to  a  problem  and  of  his  employment  of  the 
technical  expert   as  an  aid   rather   than  as 
a  substitute.     It  would   also  enlarge  oppor- 
tunities  for   Latin    American    politicians    to 
observe   our   kind   of   politician,    to  see   in 
what  respecte  he  has  attitudes,  dlspoeltlons. 
and  hablte  of  action  that  they  might  them- 
selves  find  useful. 

I  can  make  no  claim  of  general  superiority 
*i   f!^     American  ways.     But  I  acknowledge 
that  the  hypotheses  from  which  these  recom- 
mendations  spring   recognize    one    point    of 
superiority,   and  it   Is   not   to   be  disguised 
or     modestly     minimized:     our     politicians 
wlioee  brains  and  morals  are  not  a  whit  su- 
perior to  those  of  politicians  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, have  learned  a  set  of  skills  that  Latin 
American  poliUclans  have  yet  to  learn      One 
can  gladly  grant  that,  by  accident  of  history 
learning  has  been  much  easier  in  this  coun- 
try than   in   Latin  America;    one   need    not 
therefore  find  fault  or  draw  any  distinction 
as  to  personal  capacities. 

The  range  of  fruitful  Innovation  In  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Latin  Americans  Is  lim- 
ited, however,  by  our  InabUlty  to  work  out 
in  the  Umted  Stetes  certain  prerequisite  ad- 
Justmente  of  our  own.     We  have  so  far  faUed 
to  reconcile  here  at  home  a  continuing  tra- 
dition that  we  minimize  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  foreign  governmente  with 
a  growing  demand  that  we  come  to  the  aid 
erf  Latin  Americans,  even  If  a  nonrepresente- 
tlve  government  objecte.     That  Is  to  say   we 
confuse  Latin  American  Intereste  with  the 
Intereste  of  Latin  American  ruling  minori- 
ties.    We  have  also  so  far  failed  to  reconcile 
the  demands  made   on  American   policy   by 
American    firms    in    Latin    America    with    a 
variety  of  other  American  Intereste  In  that 
area,  and  here  the  prerequisite  adjustment 
must  presumably  be  on  terms  less  favorable 
to  the  American  companies  than\iow  exist 
We  have  also  failed  to  reconcile  traditional 
American   Interest   in   capltellsm   with    our 
urgent  national  self-interest  in  supporting 
socialist   reforms   In   Latin  America     i   re- 
turn therefore  to  the  point  made  earlier-  a 
far-reaching     reconsideration     of    American 
policy  IB  more  to  be  urged  than  are  any  of 
the  particular  proposals  that  have  been  here 
presented  to  Ulustrate  policy  possibilities. 

As  to  the  limits  on  our  policy  that  might 
be  set  by  irremediable  incapacities  in  Latin 
America,  they  are  less  binding  than  might  be 
thought.     In     Latin     America    there    is     of 
course,  no  shortage  of  men  able  enough  to 
leara    the    game    of    mutual    adjustment 
Furthermore,  there  appears  to  be  developing 
a  new  generation  and  kind  of  popular  leader 
Still  further,  as  already  noted.  Intransigence 
among  the  existing  elite  Is  on  the  decline- 
they  sometimes  see   the   necessity  of   con- 
cession and  conciliation  If  they  are  to  win 
anything  at  all  from  the  political  struggles 
of  the  next  decade  or  two. 

StlU  another  favorable  factor  is  the  greater 
freedom  Latin  American  mUitary  groups  are 
giving  to  their  governments;  In  some  cases 
the  army's  primary  demand  on  a  govern- 
ment— the  condition  of  the  armys  consent 
to*  that  government— is  that  the  government 
make  some  progress  in  the  direction  of  har- 
monizing competitive  demands.  Finally 
when,  as  even  in  Peru,  for  example,  national 
leadership  comes  to  be  Increasingly  drawn 
from  the  middle  class  rather,  than  from  a 
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landowning  aristocracy,  it  is  not  hi.«^ 
Ite  own  stake,  in  accommodations  ^^  *° 
To  be  sure,  any  effective  prooomi.  __ 
deeply  offend  many  members  of  d!mf.  ^^ 
political  groups  and  classes  who  ai*^^» 
willing  to  admit  that  they  musVc^  ^ 
But  we  need  not  fear  bearing  their^?**^ 
for  they  have  no  place  to  L  ^  ^  *»»• 
the  case  with  the  more  numerous  iJoor  ^ 
failure  to  ally  ourselves  with  the  r^K  ^ 
the  powerful  does  not  drive  them  VT^  "^ 
munism.  ^  ***»- 

Let  me  finally  now  put  much  of  th«  .^ 
ment  of   this   paper    In   a   simole  'nJ^" 
We  and  the  Russians  are  competing  i^}^ 
America.     They  can  and   do  offer  .^if^'^ 
to  problems  because  their  adheren^ti^    "** 
shrink  from  coerclvely  Imposing  them     »* 
can  offer  no  solutions  because  the  Wn^ 
noncoercive   solution    we    favor   has^  ^ 
worked  out  In  the  politics  of  each  cou^^t^ 
What,  then,  do  we  have  to  offer?     2^^ 
ance  In  the  development  of  Latin  Amoi«^ 
political    competence.      That    u    about  J? 
To  those  Latin  Americans  who  want  a  ^ 
lution  right  now  rather  than  the  comnetJ^ 
to  find  a  solution  next  year,  we  canSt^ 
peal.    But  to  those  of  them  who  realize  thf^ 
political  competence  Is  to  be  prized  both« 
a  practical  virtue  In  economic  developmem 
and    as    the    foundation   for    political  TS 
pendence,  political  competence  U  pricelaT 
We    can    therefore    appeal    to    proud   LiZ 
American   hopes  that  Latin   American  rXZ 
pies   can   exploit   their    own   potential*^ 
that  each  Latin  American  nation  can  je  m 
much  as  Is  possible  for  any  nation,  its  oJn 
master.  ° 


COMMENDATION  OF  WORK  BEING 
DONE  BY  U.S.  INFORMATION 
AGENCY  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  at 
the  meeting  with  the  press,  foUowing'my 
return  from  Mexico,  I  expressed  my  sat- 
isfaction with  the  work  now  being  done 
m  Latin  America  by  the  U.S.  Infonnatlon 
Agency.  I  noted  that  great  progress  had 
been  made  during  the  past  year-  and  I 
appropriately  recommended  Mr'  Mur- 
row,  the  Director  of  that  Agency  for  the 
progress  and  the  improved  record  It 
may  be  recalled  that  my  report  a  year 
ago  on  our  infonnatlon  program  In 
Latin  America  was  critical. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  one  area 
in  particular  In  which  we  have  made 
great  progress  during  the  past  year  in 
Mexico  is  the  field  of  labor.  Through 
our  labor  information  officers  assigned 
to  USIA.  we  are  now  reaching  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Mexico  and  in  other 
Latin  American  countries.  One  reason 
why  we  are  now  being  effective  is  that 
we  are  using  experienced  union  men. 
Five  of  the  nine  labor  Information  of- 
ficers now  serving  in  Mexico  City  have 
a  union  background. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
labor  information  officers  is  Joe  Olazer. 
who  is  known  to  many  Members  of  this 
body  for  his  excellent  work  In  the  trade- 
union  movement  in  Ohio  and  throughout 
the  country.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and  is  outstanding  in  the  fleld  of 
education  and  information  on  trade- 
union  matters.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  and  also  the 
Textile  Workers  Union.  In  my  opinion 
he  represents  the  kind  of  enUghtened 
labor  statesmanship  that  is  required  for 
our  domestic  labor-management  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  our  international  obli- 
gations. 
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I  was  happy  to  see  m  Business  Week 
for  November  10.  1962.  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle giving  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Glazer'a 
activities  In  Mexico.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  in 

the  CONCRKSSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RtACHINO    THX     PlOPLX     IN     LaTIN     AMERICA — 

Nrw  Sttlx  GooD-Wnx  Ambassador  to  Mex- 
ico la  a  UKiONisT  Who  Works  With  Local 
ijiBom  MovnexN-r  To  Makx  Friends  fob 
UNnxD  States  as  Part  of  Stepped-Up  USIA 
Program 

To  thousanda  of  Mexicans,  Mr.  United 
States  Is  neither  a  striped  pants  diplomat 
nor  a  businessman  Interested  In  Investments. 
He's  a  union  man  with  a  guitar. 

Joe  Glazier — whose  guitar  and  educational 
skills  were  formerly  at  the  service  of  the 
United  Rubber  Workers  and  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America — represents  some- 
thing new  in  American  diplomacy.  He  is 
one  of  nine  labor  Information  oflQcers  as- 
signed to  Latin  America  In  a  U.S.  Information 
Agency  program  to  reach  the  people  through 
local  trade  union  movements.  Five  of  the 
nine  are  former  union  staffers;  the  others 
had  regular  contact  with  unions  as  news- 
papermen or  In  similar  Jobs. 

Rich  pastures:  Latin  America  offers  a  nat- 
ural field  for  their  efforts.  The  battle  for 
men's  minds  Is  among  the  hottest  In  the 
wOTld  and — unlike  the  situation  In  much  of 
Asia  and  Africa — the  union  movement  south 
of  the  border  is  highly  developed,  providing 
a  large  organized  group  to  work.  with.  There 
are  2  million  union  members  in  Mexico  alone. 
"Before  USIA  began  this  program,  we  had 
to  paint  with  a  pretty  broad  brush,"  says 
Saxton  Bradford,  public  affairs  officer  at  the 
XJ3.  Embassy  In  Mexico  City.  "Of  course, 
some  vmlon  members  listened  to  our  radio 
programs,  for  example,  but  the  material 
couldn't  be  tailored  specifically  for  their  In- 
terests.   Now  we  can  aim  directly." 

Typical  week:  Taking  aim  during  a  recent, 
typical  week.  Glazer:  Showed  a  U.S.  union 
movie  ("With  These  Hands."  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union  story 
of  its  struggle  from  sweatshops  to  modern 
coUecUve  bargaining)  at  a  Mexican  union 
hall — and  stood  In  the  middle  of  a  crowd  for 
an  hour  afterward  to  answer  questions. 

Lectured  on  the  training  of  shop  stewards 
at  a  class  of  the  Inter-American  Regional  Or- 
ganisation of  Workers  (ORIT) — following  up 
with  a  party  at  his  home  for  the  ORIT  stu- 
dents, young  labor  leaders  from  all  over 
Latin  America,  and  Norteamerlcans  from  the 
Embassy.  "Everybody  sang,  we  had  a  real 
ball,"  Glazer  says  with  enjoyment. 

Presented  a  USIA  library  ( 15  titles  ranging 
from  'Moby  Dick  '  to  "How  To  Prevent  Accl- 
denU")  to  the  Tampico  local  of  the  Labor 
Federation  of  Women's  Organizations — cli- 
maxing the  ceremony  with  a  tour  of  a  U.S. 
destroyer  then  in  port.  "We  made  the  union 
gals  feel  as  Important  as  Rotary  Club  mem- 
bers," says  Glazer,  "which  they  are." 

Worked  on  two  publications,  a  weekly 
mimeographed  news  sheet  that  goes  to  800 
Mexican  newspapers,  union  paj>er6,  and 
union  leaders;  and  a  12-page  monthly  maga- 
zine, El  Obrcro  (the  Worker),  whose  30,000 
circulation  covers  unions  In  Mexico  and  all 
Latin  America. 

Mutual  alms:  El  Obrero  bears  down  on 
such  Kennedy  statements  as  "UntU  each 
child  has  food,  and  each  student  the  chanoa 
to  study,  and  everyone  who  wants  work  flnds 
employment,  and  each  one  who  has  reached 
old  age  can  enjoy  s-^-urlty  •  •  •  ovir  revolu- 
tion and  the  revolution  of  this  hemisphere 
will  stUl  be  Incomplete." 

After  Kennedy's  crackdown  on  the  steel 
companies.  El  Obrero  seized  the  opportunity 


to  point  out  that  contrary  to  Cotninunist 
propaganda,  the  big  corporations  dont  run 
the  United  States. 

Insider:  Actually,  Olazer's  Mexican  activl- 
ties  aren't  too  different  from  what  Glazer 
did  stateside  as  a  union  education  director, 
when  he  trained  local  unicm  leaders,  turned 
out  movies  and  publications,  and — probably 
the  country's  best-known  performer  of  labor 
songs — strummed  his  guitar  at  union  events. 

That  he's  doing  what  comes  naturally  is 
precisely  the  point.  As  a  U.S.  Government 
spokesman,  Glazer  Is  Inescapably  something 
of  an  outsider  to  the  Mexican  workers  he 
meets.  But  as  a  man  with  three  union 
caras  (teacners,  musicians,  and  Government 
employees),  the  composer  of  a  labor  classic 
about  a  textile  worker's  dream  of  heaven— 

"The  mill  was  made  of  marble, 

The  machines  were  made  of  gold. 
And  nobody  ever  got  tired. 
Nobody  ever  grew  old." 

He  Is  trusted  as  an  Insider. 

Moreover,  he  dramatizes  a  fact  that  USIA 
is  trying  hard  to  get  across:  that  the  United 
States  contains  devoted  union  members  as 
weU  as  business  tycoons. 

We're  all  workers:  The  aim,  Glazer 's  and 
that  of  every  labor  Information  officer — Is  to 
present  an  image  of  that  segment  of  U.S.  life 
with  which  the  Latin  American  worker  can 
Identify,  the  U.S.  labor  movement,  while 
helping  him  to  strengthen  his  own  non-Com- 
munist union  movement. 

In  USIA  terms,  the  task  breaks  down  into 
an  "information  function"  and  a  "service 
function,"  "talking  about  the  social  goals 
we  share,"  and  "working  with  the  host  coun- 
try's institutions  to  attain  them."  The  la- 
bor information  officer  writes  pamphlets  on 
collective  bargaining,  interprets  U.S.  union 
publications,  issues  on-the-spot  replies  to 
Communist  propaganda,  advises — tactfully — 
local  unionists;   above  all,  makes  friends. 

On  the  Job.  Part  of  the  Information  offi- 
cer's work  overlaps  that  of  the  labor  attach^ 
who  Is  a  regular  member  of  many  U.S.  em- 
bassy staffs.  But  the  attache's  primary 
function  Is  to  report  back  to  the  State  E>e- 
partment  on  oversea  labor  affairs.  And  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  career 
man  than  a  unlonlst^although  some  union- 
ists fill  this  slot,  too. 

The  labor  Information  office  program  began 
under  President  Eisenhower  but  went  Into 
high  gear  only  a  year  ago.  In  response  to 
President  Kennedy's  emphasis  on  people-to 
people  contacts.  Most  of  the  participants 
have  been  union  staff  specialists — research, 
education,  or  publications  people.  There's 
nothing  one  could  call  standard  operating 
procedure  yet,  but  staffers  ha%-e  worked  out 
some  rough  rules  of  thumb. 

Glazer,  for  instance,  sets  great  store  by 
working  with  middle  leadership.  Top  lead- 
ership. In  Mexico  as  In  many  other  areas, 
may  be  Isolated  from  the  rank  and  file.  But 
the  next  level — minor  officials,  heads  of  local 
unions — are  often  workingmen  themselves, 
or  at  least  are  still  in  close  touch  with  the 
working  class.  They  are  the  real  opinion 
leriders.  Glazer  bcUeves. 

The  head  of  the  women's  group  that  toured 
the  destroyer  works  as  a  movie  cashier — but 
how  she  feels  about  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  have  a  greater  Impact  on  the  other 
members  of  the  group  than  any  formal 
statement  by  a  high-up  union  official,  Glazer 
notes. 

No  resentment:  A  U.S.  program  forth- 
rlghtly  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful 
revolution  and  strengthen  union  activity 
might  be  expected  to  anger  some  business 
groups  In  the  host  countries.  So  far  It 
hasn't  happened,  says  Bradford,  Glazer's  boss 
at  the  Embassy.  He  sees  no  reason  why  It 
should. 

"By  the  same  token,  labor  leaders  could  be 
mad  at  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  trying 
to  Increase  Industrial   productivity,"  he  ob- 


serves. "We  don't  regard  thli  as  a  matter 
of  group  conflict.  We  see  it  as  a  problem  in 
the  overall  modernization  of  these  countries." 


AAU-NCAA  AGREEMENT  IS  ONLY 
THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD 
VS.  1964  OLYMPIC  VICTORY— CO- 
ORDINATED ATHLETIC-FTTNESS- 
YOUTH  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
NEEDED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  welcomed  the  news  over  the 
weekend  of  the  successful  "patching  up" 
of  the  family  quarrel  between  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional   Collegiate    Athletic    Association. 

The  compromise  settlement  represents 
an  objective  which  I,  for  one,  have  urged 
in  a  series  of  public  statements  during 
the  last  5  months. 

CONClATULATIONS  TO  OTTR  CHUT  EXECTTTrVE 

Congratulations  are  due  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  successfully  bring- 
ing to  bear  the  full  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dential oflSce  toward  settlement. 

It  should  be  noted,  for  example,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  AmeriCEin  history 
the  successful  makeup  of  an  American 
OljTnpic  team  had  become  the  topic  of 
a  Presidential  press  conference. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  this  coun- 
try owes  another  deep  debt  of  thanks  to 
the  man  whom  President  Kennedy  so 
wisely  picked  to  help  end  the  dispute,  a 
great  soldier.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
As  President  Kennedy  has  stated,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  "effectively  and  success- 
fully" mediated  a  quarrel  which  "had 
threatened  to  penalize  hundreds  of 
athletes  and  weaken  American  partici- 
pation in  the  1964  Olympic  games." 

It  is  good  to  know,  too,  that  General 
MacArthur  has  announced  that  he  "will 
mediate  any  other  problems  that  come 
up"  before  the  1964  Olympics. 

The  Nation  shares  the  President's 
hope,  as  expressed  in  his  historic  state- 
ment, that: 

General  Mac.\rthur's  plan  would  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  era  in  the  administration 
of  our  amateur  athletic  plans — one  wholly 
consistent  with  traditional  sportsmanship 
and  desire  to  cross  the  line  first. 

the    $64    QUESTION    AND    OUR    FUTURE    OLYMPIC 
SHOWING 

Sports  experts  will  inevitably  make 
analyses  as  to  which  athletic  organiza- 
tion gave  the  most  ground  in  the  settle- 
ment. What  counts,  however,  for  the 
country,  is  the  answer  to  the  $64  ques- 
tion: 

Now  that  the  feuding,  fussing  and  fighting 
is  set  aside  until  alter  the  1964  Olympics, 
how  do  we  actually  strengthen  our  cSlymplc 
team  for  the  Tokyo  contests? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this:  while 
everyone  is  to  be  congratulated  over  the 
settlement,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
continuing  weaknesses  in  U^.  prepara- 
tions for  the  Olympics — weaknesses 
which  predated  the  settlement  and 
which  will  persist  until  positive  steps  are 
taken. 

The  NCAA-AAU  and  UJS.  Track  and 
Field  Federation  settlement  represents 
the  removal  of  an  obstacle;  that  is.  the 
elimination  of  a  negative  force;  It  does 
not.    in    and    of    itself,    aflarmatively 
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strengthen  our  Olympic  team.  That  Is, 
It  does  not  broaden  our  base,  that  is,  in- 
crease the  number  of  athletic  contest- 
ants— other  than  those  who  are  already 
participants;  improve  the  training  of 
our  contestants;  add  to  our  pitifully  in- 
adequate sports  facilities;  and  so  forth. 

NEED    roR    POSITIVE    PROGRAM   AS   STTGGESTED    IN 
PARADE 

To  attain  all  of  these  positive  objec- 
tives, we  must  bring  into  reality  an  af- 
firmative program,  such  as  I  offered  in 
an  article  in  the  January  7,  1963,  Issue 
of  the  distinguished  weekly  supplement. 
Parade. 

I  will  not  now  reiterate  all  the  points 
in  that  program. 

I  will,  however,  emphasize  this  point. 

If  there  is  any  single  goal  which  is 
needed,  it  is  the  goal  of  coordination: 
A  coordinated  Federal  Government  ef- 
fort; a  coordinated  Federal-State-local- 
oflBcial  effort;  and  a  coordinated  public- 
private  effort. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Government's  own  needs  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

Throughout  our  history,  up  until  re- 
cent times.  Federal  effort  has,  unfor- 
tunately, tended  to  be  an  off-again,  on- 
agaln  patchwork  collection  of  activities. 
The  patchwork  has  consisted  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  groups  represented  on  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness,  In 
the  Bureau  of  Cultural  and  Educational 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
in  other  programs. 

There  has,  regrettably,  not  been  either 
a  plan,  a  continuity,  or  depth  of  inter- 
agency cooperation. 

Nowhere,  perhaps.  Is  this  more  appar- 
ent than  in  our  lack  of  a  coordinated 
program  for  utilization  and  expansion 
of  outdoor  activities  in  our  Nation. 

A  COORDINATED  TOUTH-RESOtTRCE  PROGRAM 

That  is  why  I  point  out  that  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  which  other  Sena- 
tors and  I  have  once  more  proposed  in 
the  form  of  S.  1,  88th  Congress,  should 
be  considered  not  just  by  itself,  but  as 
a  foundation  for  a  coordinated  youth-re- 
source program  in  our  Nation. 

In  my  view,  the  Federal  Government 
must  view  its  national  resources— our 
priceless  manpower,  young  and  old.  as 
well  as  our  land  and  water  resources  as 
national  assets  to  be  developed  together. 

This  means  not  only  in  the  Far  West, 
but  in  every  region  of  the  Nation. 

It  means  in  every  community  of  the 
land. 

PRIVATE  AND  OFTICIAL  LEADERSHIP 

Fortunately,  more  and  more  leader- 
ship is  being  demonstrated  at  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels  toward  this  type 
of  goal. 

The  American  Association  for  Health 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  has 
been  most  prominent  toward  this  type 
of  objective. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  on  January  14,  1963, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  introduced, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators' 
an  Important  bill,  S.  20,  known  as  the 
"Organic  Act  for  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation." 
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Senator  Anderson,  In  so  doing,  pointed 
out: 

Our  citizens  engaged  In  about  4  billion  rec- 
reation activity  occasions  In  1960.  This  will 
triple  by  the  year  2000. 


January  ^i 


He  noted  the  origins  of  the  legisla- 
tion—In  the  important  work  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. 

On  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  executive 
branch,  still  other  steps  will.  I  am  sure 
be  recommended  and  taken,  in  accord- 
ance with  long-range  administration 
programs  for  our  people's  recreation  and 
fitness. 

MORE  FtJNDS  NEEDED 

The  Congress  will,  as  usual,  play  a 
crucial  role.  Not  only  should  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  for  coordinated 
authority  and  organization,  but  we  must 
provide  necessary  appropriations.  This 
means  adequate  funds  for  new  programs 
and  expanded  funds  for  old  programs- 
such  as  financial  assistance  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  international 
sports  exchange  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record- 
First,  the  text  of  my  article  in  Parade- 
and  second,  quotations  from  a  few  of 
the  many  letters  which  I  have  received 
prior  to  the  article  and  following  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpts  from  letters  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  Parade  magazine,  Jan.  6,  1963] 
Why   We   Must   Win   the   Olympics 
(By  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  or 
Minnesota) 
Washington.  D.C— The  Russians  are   fe- 
verishly building   toward    what   they   expect 
to  be  a  major  cold  war  victory  in   1964-   a 
massive   triumph    In    the   Tokyo   Olympics 
They  plan  not  only  to  beat  us,  but  to  do  It 
decisively,  while  the  whole  rorld  watches. 

You  may  ask  what  the  Olympics  have  to  do 
with  International  politics.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  It,  the  relentless  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism  embraces  almost 
every  level  of  life  from  spacemen  to  sprint- 
ers. Because  the  Russians  understand  this 
they  have  converted  the  once-idealistic 
Olympic  games  into  an  ideological  battle- 
field. 

They  sneer  at  the  Amerikanskls  as  a  na- 
tion of  softies  and  portray  the  United  States 
as  a  "tired,  decadent,  declining  power  " 
Once  they  have  crushed  us  in  the  coming 
O  ymplc  battle,  the  Red  propaganda  drums 
will  thunder  out  a  worldwide  tattoo,  herald- 
ing the  "new  Soviet  men  and  women"  as 

"virile,  unbeatable  conquerors"  In  sports or 

anything  else. 

Indeed,  the  0.S.S.R.-S  massive  Olympic 
preparations  cannot  be  matched  by  any  other 
country  on  earth.  The  Russian  program  is 
expected  to  produce  50  million  sportsmen  by 
1965.  Including  30,000  "masters  of  sport  • 
The  "masters,"  of  course,  are  amateurs  In 
name  only.  The  Government  provides  them 
with  everything— training,  housing,  trans- 
portation, food.  They  need  worry  about  only 
one  thing:  finishing  first.  (The  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee,  while  sounding 
off  periodically  against  "state  amateurs  "  has 
done  nothing  about  them.) 

APATHY  AND   SQUABBLES 

If  Russia  is  at  the  top  In  Olympic  prepara- 
tion, the  United  States  can  only  be  described 
as  part  way  to  the  bottom.  Many  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  do  their  ut- 
most to  win  Olympic  honors.  They  provide 
heavy  state  financing  or,  as  in  Italy,  use  a 


national  lottery  to  pay  for  the  effort  ik,. 
while  foreign  athletes  get  wholehearti;,  *^* 
port,  their  American  counterpart  ^  "^ 
capped  by  a  combination  of  nation^  f^" 
and  intramural  squabbles.  "twUiy 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  ♦».  - 
tlonal  Collegiate  Athletic  Assoclatl^v"*" 
been  waging  a  cold  war  of  their  r,^  ^^ 
Who  should  represent  the  Nation's  aSi^ 
In  world  competition.  One  jrTov»r*^ 
threatened  to  disqualify  any  ax^uL  H^ 
the  Olympics  who  had  competed  in  »  ^ 
sponsored  by  the  other.  Also,  manv  n?** 
Olympic  sports-from  fencing  to  vouLS^ 
are  represented  by  small  groups,  looSw  rT 
ganlzed.  haphazardly  financed  andaf^."- 
Ing  too  few  participants  to  develop  toD«l 
petltors.  *^  ^  ««o- 

Our  country  has  a  wonderful  recoM  . 
past  Olympics,  but  time  appears  to^Jj" 
nlng  out  on  us.  We  had  t6  come  frwa^" 
hind  to  Win  in  1956.  and.  no  mliZ?\t 
scoring  system  you  used,  we  showed  „« 
poorly  in  Rome  In  1960.  One  wld Jy  "^ 
scoring  method  rated  us  third:  behind  R^ 
sla  and  Sweden.  °  "'"• 

Although  we  finished  first  In  men'.  tr..i. 
and  field,  basketball  and  swlmmlne  w-^ 
up  our  crowns  In  rowing  and  weiehtitftit 
We  failed  to  pick  up  any  jS JS'st^^K 
canoeing,  cycling,  and  Greco-Roman  wLt 
tllng.  though  points  were  given  for  nStt 
place  In  some  events.  ^^ 

Since  our  .Inglorious  showing  In  loeo  » 
have  done  little  to  remedy  our  weataeJ^ 
Yet  the  Russians  have  made  a  natlo^i 
cause  of  Improving  their  standing 

It  is  time  we  realized  the  deep  iwue  st 
stake  here,  and  It  Involves  far  more  »hM 
whether  or  not  we  get  our  ears  pinned  bwk 
in  Tokyo.  I  believe  our  greatness  as  alv 
tlon  has  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
fact  that  we  always  play  the  game  to  win 
and  that  we  do  not  take  any  defeat  lyin. 
down.  For  when  the  day  comes  that  we  can 
shrug  off  a  resounding  defeat  with  indlf. 
ference,  a  whole  era  In  our  history  must  be 
considered  closed. 

What  must  we  do?  Let's  not  forget  thit 
many  a  great  champion  has  literally  gotten 
up  off  the  fioor  to  win.  Although  we  m 
still  far  from  fiattened,  our  Olympic  trend 
Is  downward,  and  it  must  be  reversed 

Lets  remember,  too.  that  we  are  the  rich- 
est,  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia,  we  have  the  widest  rann 
of  geography  and  climate  for  training  men 
and  women  in  all  fields  of  sports.  Om  peo- 
ple also  have  more  leisure  time  than  thoae 
of  any  other  advanced  power. 

To  use  these  advantages,  we  must  all  work 
together  to  regain  the  ground  we  have  lort 
in  fitness  and  athletics.  I  urge  that  we  Btart 
off  1963  by  adopting  the  following  national 
New  Year's  resolutions: 

1.  We  should  make  a  voluntary,  all-out 
effort  to  step  up  the  physical  fitness  level 
of  our  whole  population.  In  yotir  commu- 
nity, make  sure  the  schools  have  a  good 
physical  fitness  program  carried  out  by  quali- 
fied Instructors  using  approved  facilities. 
Then  set  a  good  example  of  physical  fltnea 
for  your  child,  not  by  saying  but  by  doing, 

2.  To  insure  that  the  athletes  we  send 
overseas  are  our  best,  we  should  set  up  a  vast, 
nationwide  Junior  Olympics  competition, 
starting  at  the  neighborhood  level.  Work 
with  local  civic  groups  to  organize  competi- 
tion in  your  neighborhood;  urge  your  mayor 
to  set  up  an  Olympic  committee  In  your  city; 
call  upon  your  Governor  to  establish  a  SUte 
committee. 

3.  We  must  interest  young  Americans  In 
the  seemingly  obscure  Olympic  sports,  which 
don't  excite  our  sophisticated  youngsters 
much  but  which  pile  up  points  in  world  com- 
petition. Write  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 57  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.,  for 
literature  on  any  sport  you  might  be  will- 
ing to  promote. 
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A  As  interest  Is  aroused,  we  must  see  to  It 
♦hat  facilities  for  these  sports  are  adequate. 
•^  mstance.  there  isn't  a  single  banked  track 
t^rxcUne  m  the  country.  And  there  Is  only 
,  speed-skating  rink  (In  Squaw  VaUey, 
Calin.  whUe  Moscow  alone   has  32. 

5  We  must  persuade  our  athletes  to  adopt 
Olvinplc  rules  and  standards  in  their  sports. 
In  skating,  for  example,  we  race  against  one 
another  instead  of  racing  against  the  clock. 
Olympic-style.  And  the  Olympic  vsrresUlng 
form  18  quite  different  from  our  collegiate 

style. 

e  We  should  encoiirage  our  girls  and 
voung  women  to  participate  In  sports.  They 
have  been  taking  a  drubbing  In  the  Olympics 
from  Soviet  women. 

7.  We  need  to  change  our  basic  attitude 
toward  our  athletes.  So  many  of  our  star 
athletes  turn  pro  at  the  height  of  their 
powers  that  we  must  send  over  relatively 
inexperienced  competitors  to  each  Olympics. 
When  they  are  beaten,  foreigners  naturally 
conclude  that  our  country's  "best"  have  been 
defeated.  Thus  our  Olympic  teams  assume 
global  Importance,  but  you  wo'ald  never 
know  It  from  the  way  we  treat  them.  When 
our  teams  go  overseas,  we  virtually  ignore 
them,  and,  except  for  a  brief  fiurry  of  public- 
ity, they  are  accorded  the  same  treatment  on 
their  return.  A  little  public  appreciation 
might  persuade  the  stars  to  keep  their  ama- 
teur standing  and  carry  their  country's  ban- 
ner on  the  field  of  honor. 

8.  Uncle  Sam  should  do  more  to  stimulate 
enthusiasm  In  the  Oljnmplcs.  The  Govern- 
ment could  help  conduct  a  nationwide  pub- 
licity campaign,  could  also  help  by  picking 
up  more  of  the  tab  for  the  International 
travel  and  expenses  of  the  coaches  and  teams. 
Now,  the  State  Department  often  doesnt 
even  know  who  is  on  the  teams,  or  where 
or  when  they  are  going.  Although  the  deci- 
sion as  to  who  goes  is  strictly  private — which 
Is  correct  in  a  democratic  society — we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  foreigners  view 
our  athletes  as  oflBcial  representatives  of  our 
country. 

9.  We  must  find  ways  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  training  and 
facilities  for  our  international  competitors. 
Your  contribution  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee will  help  assure  better  teams. 

10.  The  President's  Council  of  Youth  Fit- 
ness should  be  established  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  the  national  defense  education 
law  should  be  amended  to  provide  match- 
ing grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  pliyslcal 
fitness  programs.  Urge  your  Congressman 
to  support  these  changes. 

I  have  talked  to  President  Kennedy  about 
the  Olympics'  challenge,  and  he  shares  my 
concern.  As  a  first  step,  he  urged  the  NCAA 
and  the  AAU  to  settle  their  differences.  We 
can  also  look  forward  to  his  greeting  our 
athletes  at  the  White  House  before  they  go 
to  Tokyo.  Win.  lose,  or  draw,  they  should 
also  be  given  an  enthusiastic  reception  upon 
their    return — parades,    banquets,    awards. 

We  can  win  the  next  Olympics  If  we  give 
It  a  real,  old-fashioned  American  try.  As 
A.  0.  Duer,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  NATA 
puts  it:  "The  Olympic  games  are  second  only 
to  the  space  challenge  as  the  major  Issue  In 
the  cold  war." 

YOUR   IDEAS    CAN    HELP 

As  one  step  toward  meeting  the  Olympic 
challenge,  perhaps  a  Foundation  for  Fitness 
should  be  established — to  raise  funds  and 
promote  fitness  across  the  land,  and  to  be 
dedicated  to  strengthening  the  well-being 
of  youngsters  and  adults  alike. 

Let  us  know  your  reaction  to  this  sugges- 
tion. Send  your  comments  to:  Foundation 
for  Fitness  Proposal.  Parade  Publications, 
Inc..  733  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Your  response  will  be  studied  and  turned 
over  to  suitable  authorities. 


ExcERPTB  nu>M  Messages  to  Skmatos 
Humphrey 

Untversity  op  Minnesota, 

October  17.1962. 
Hon.    Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
VS.  Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  I  have  read  with 
considerable  Interest  your  speech.  "A  Five- 
Point  Fitness  Program  for  America."  that 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  September  12,  1962.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  you  for  bringing 
this  basic  national  problem  to  the  attention 
of   your   colleagues   In    the   Senate. 

«  •  «  •  • 

Cordially   yours, 

Richard  J,  Donnelly, 

Assistant  Director. 


Oregon  Association  for  Health, 

Physical  EIducation  and  Recreation. 
DecembcT  20, 1962. 
Hon.  H LIBERT  H,  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senator,  Minnesota. 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Senator  Humphrey:  As  the  president 
of  the  Oregon  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  &  Recreation,  I  am 
privileged  to  express  the  sincere  appreciation 
of  our  membership  for  the  profound  In- 
terest you  have  for  the  health  and  physical 
fitness  of  our  Nation.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  46th 
annual  convention  convened  on  December 
1,  1962.  at  Medford,  Oreg.     It  reads: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  Association 
for  Health.  Physical  Education,  &  Recrea- 
tion hereby  approve  of,  and  commend  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humphrey  for  his  Interest  and 
support  of  physical  education  and  physical 
fitness  as  stated  In  his  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1962  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  Health. 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  of  the 
American  Association  for  Health.  Physlctil 
Education  &  Recreation,  and  that  this  ap- 
proval and  Interest  be  conveyed  to  Senator 
Humphrey  by  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  Oregon  Association  for  Health.  Physical 
Education  &  Recreation." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  George  J.  Sirnio, 

President  OAHPER. 


Falls  Church.  Va.. 

January  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hl^mphret  :  You  are  abso- 
lutely right,  we  must  win  the  Olympics. 

Your  article  In  the  Parade  is  a  real  con- 
tribution in  the  winning  direction.  I  hope 
that  more  cf  our  leaders  will  take  an  equally 
active  part. 

•  •  •  •  • 

You  may  be  Interested  In  an  article  I 
wrote.  "How  the  Soviet  Union  Exploits 
Sports,"  that  appeared  In  the  American 
Legion  magazine  last  February  and  which 
I  am  enclosing. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Karch. 


American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recre- 
ation. 

October  1,  19€2. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health.  Phys- 
ical Education,  and  Recreation  for  the  com- 
ments you  made  In  your  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation.  I  have  read  with  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  the  Congsessionai.  Record  of 
Wednesday,  September  12,  1962.  and  the 
reprints  of  your  report. 


The  support  you  have  given  through  your 
comments  is  Invaluable  to  one  serving  the 
profession  of  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation  and  the  American  Association  for 
Health.  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation. 
Sincerely. 

Antta  Aldrich. 

President. 


West  Virginia  Youth  Fitness  Council. 

October  16,  1962. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  50  copies  of  the  reprint 
"H  9-5-62.**  I  wish  to  provide  each  member 
of  our  West  Virginia  Youth  Fitness  Council 
with  a  copy  and  make  this  very  fine  speech 
available  to  students  and  department  chair- 
men. 

I  certainly  applaud  your  Interest  In  physi- 
cal fitness  of  our  youth,  and  my  reactions  to 
your  proposals  are  quite  favorable.  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  vigorous  action  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  continue  to  support  the 
movement  to  Improve  the  fitness  of  Amer- 
ican youth. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ray  O.  Duncan. 

Chairman, 


U.S,   Junior   Chamber    op   Commerce, 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  January  15,  1963. 
Senator  Hltbert  H.  Humphrey. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Let  me  first  congratulate 
you  on  your  very  excellent  article  entitled 
"Win  the  Olympics"  which  appeared  In  the 
Parade  section  of  our  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press  on  last  January  6.  The  subject  of 
youth  fitness  today  vitally  Interests  a  large 
number  of  young  men  In  the  United  States 
who  have  already  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  appalling  lack  of  youth 
fitness. 

It  was  extremely  Interesting  and  coinci- 
dental that  your  article  should  come  shortly 
after  a  meeting  of  several  State  Jaycee  presi- 
dents, the  U.S.  Jaycees.  Minnesota  Jaycees, 
and  St.  Paul  Jaycees.  the  express  purpose 
being  an  expansion  of  our  answer  to  the  con- 
dition of  youth  fitness  today.  Our  answer 
Is  the  Junior  Champ  program. 

Junior  Champ  Is  a  program  of  track  and 
field  events  and  is  highlighted  by  meets  at 
the  local  and  State  level  which  aim  to 
direct  attention  to.  and  arouse  Interest  In. 
the  concept  of  physical  fitness.  All  events 
are  Ol3rmplc  events,  and  an  Olympic  theme 
Is  carried  through  much  of  the  Junior  Champ 
program. 

As  I  read  your  article  and  your  recom- 
mendations. I  was  about  moved  to  pick  up 
the  phone  to  call  you  and  shout  it  out  that 
we  were  already  doing  exactly  what  you  said 
should  be  done.  Last  year  as  closely  as  we 
can  determine,  the  Junior  Champ  program 
reached  nearly  one-half  million  youngsters. 
This  year  the  potential  number  Is  unlimited, 
since  we  are  planning  the  first  National 
Junior  Champ  Track  and  Field  Meet;  and 
many  States  are  either  planning  or  expand- 
ing their  State  meets.  All  this  "frosting 
on  the  cake"  will  serve  to  promote  thousands 
of  local  meets,  which  serve  as  the  grass 
roots  basis  of  many  highly  successful  year- 
around  fitness  programs.  Remember  too, 
that  the  moving  force  behind  Junior  Champ 
Is  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
4,500  local  chapters  in  the  United  States,  and 
over  200.000  young  men  with  the  drive  and 
dedication  to  solve  our  youth  fitness  problem. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  Richard  Palen. 

General  Chairman, 
1963  National  Junior  Champ, 
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C.U.IFOHNIA  Western  UNivKEarrr, 

January  13,  1963. 

Hon.  HUBXET  HXJMPHKKT, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatok  Hum phrzy  :  I  have  Just  read 
your  splendid  article,  titled  "Why  We  Must 
Win  the  Olympics,"  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  magazine  section  of  the  San  Diego 
Union.  I  am  heartily  In  accord  with  every- 
thing jou  wrote.  It  Is  an  article  which 
every  American  should  read.  There  Is  no 
question  that  everything  done  by  the  So- 
viets, Including  winning  the  Olympic  games. 
Is  part  of  the  cold  war,  an  attempt  on  their 
part  to  degrade  the  West,  especially  the 
United  States,  and  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  the  Communists  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

May  I  again  thank  you  for  your  enlight- 
ening appeal  In  behalf  of  our  Olympic  team 
and  our  country. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jack  Mashin, 
Track  Coach. 

January  16, 1963. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Capitol  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Our  family 
wishes  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  article 
on  our  U.S.  amateur  athletes  which  appeared 
In  the  January  6  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  It  is  like  to  be 
an  amateur  athlete  In  this  country.  My  hiis- 
band  is  a  soccer  player,  a  sport  that  Is  popu- 
lar In  almost  every  other  country  of  the 
world  except  the  United  States  of  America. 
Every  time  we  send  a  soccer  team  to  the 
Olympics  we  get  eliminated  in  the  first  round. 
In  fact.  If  the  U.S.  soccer  team  ever  gets  to 
the  Olympics,  It's  a  small  miracle.  Since 
there  are  about  80  countries  that  wish  to 
enter  their  soccer  teams  in  the  Olympic 
games,  world  regional  preliminary  rounds 
must  be  played  prior  to  the  games  In  order 
to  cut  down  the  teams  to  16  entries.  Thus 
the  U.S.  team  must  play  a  series  of  games 
against  Canada,  Mexico.  Central  America, 
Caribbean,  and  even  South  American  teams. 
If  the  U.S.  team  survives  these  formidable 
preliminary  contests  then  a  trip  to  the 
Olympics  is  possible. 

All  of  these  U.S.  soccer  players,  being  classi- 
fied as  amateurs,  receive  no  reimbursement 
for  loBs  of  wages  while  they  are  participating 
In  the  elimination  rounds  or  Olympics.  The 
U.S.  team  is  composed  of  a  national  selec- 
tion. The  players  have  never  played  to- 
gether and  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  de- 
gree of  training  as  a  team  before  the  team 
starts  the  rounds  against  countries  whose 
teams  have  been  playing  as  a  unit  for  years 
During  this  training  period,  our  players  re- 
ceive no  compensation. 

My  husband  loves  the  sport,  has  believed 
In  its  value  to  train  young  boys  at  a  low  cost 
to  the  school  budget.     He  has  spent  much 
time  helping  promote  the  sport  among  Juve- 
niles, on  i^al  TV  shows,  at  luncheons,  and 
press  mee'  ngs.     He  has  been  on  three  US 
Olympic    teams — 1956,    1960,    and    now    1964 
He  participated  in  the  1959  Pan  American 
games,  and  will  also  be  In  Brazil  for  the  April 
1963  gamer.     During  all  this  time,  he  has 
participated  as  an  amateur— has   never   re- 
ceived one  penny,  has  lost  wages  because  he 
believes  in  the  amateur  sport  system      But 
how  long  can  the  public  expect  young  couples 
to  do  this? 

We  have  mortgages  to  pay,  children  to  raise 
and  the  majority  of  the  amateur  athletes  are 
construction  or  factory  workers.  Once  an 
athlete  leaves  college,  he  leaves  the  amateur 
ranks  and  is  lost  to  our  Olympic  teams. 

As  you  pointed  out  In  your  article.  Russia 
and  many  other  countries  reimburse,  sup- 
port their  athletes  and  families  to  concen- 
trate  on   developing    their    athletic   talents 


Why  can't  this  country  realize  the  sacrifice 
our  Olympians  are  expected  to  make  and 
then  have  to  compete  against  other  coun- 
tnea  whose  athletes  have  had  nothing  to  do 
except  sharpen  their  skills?  *' 

After  the  last  Olympics,  It  was  evident  the 
United  States  scored  miserably  in  the  lesser 
known  sports  aa  fencing,  equestrian,  water 
polo,  women's  track,  soccer,  cycling,  etc.  If 
we  are  to  compete  as  a  world  power  then  our 
athletes  need  help.  It  takes  time  and  money 
to  train,  coach,  house,  and  transport  these 
men  and  women. 

Perhaps  with  your  and  other  officials'  help 
the  day  will  come  when  to  be  an  amateur 
will  not  mean  you  are  second  rate. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joan  S.  Murphy, 


January  f  j 


I 


New  York,  N.Y., 

January  7,  1963. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senator  of  Minnesota. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  read  your  ar- 
ticle on  the  Olympic  problem  in  the  recent 
Issue  of  Parade  magazine  and  would  like 
you  to  know  that  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  your  position.  I  have  alerted  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Touchdown  Club  of  New  York 
to  your  article  and  I  am  certain  that  both 
as  a  group  and  as  Individuals  the  members 
of  the  Touchdown  Club  will  aid  your  out- 
lined program. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Nation  begins 
to  realize  the  importance  of  oUr  Olympic  par- 
ticipation. I  wish  you  luck  with  your  cam- 
paign. 

Warmest  personal  reganJs. 

James  J.  DeUrso. 


Kansas  CrrY,  Mo., 

January  8,  1963. 
Program  for  Physical  PrrNEss, 
Parade  Magazine.  i 

New  York.  N.Y.  I 

Sir:  Thanks  to  Parade  for  publishing  the 
well-written  article  by  Senator  Humphrey  on 
the  urgent  need  for  physical  fitness  among 
American  youth. 

As  the  parents  of  seven  children,  we  cer- 
tainly recommend  and  urge  a  continuation 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness 
and  wholeheartedly  endorse  its  program. 

Federal  fxmds  should  definitely  be  made 
available  to  expand  this  program,  with  the 
possibility  of  coordinating  it  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  in  fur- 
thering the  physical  aptitudes  of  our  voune 
athletes.  ^ 

The  two  organizations  should  work  to- 
gether in  the  promotion  of  a  campaign  to 
encourage  more  active  participation  in  the 
Olympics. 

In  our  ultimate   future  as  world   neigh- 
bors,  we  must  all   engage  in   a  program  of 
dally    physical    fitness    and    sportsmanship 
Competitive  sports  can   become   the  strong- 
est bond  of  friendship  among  all  nations 
Sincerely, 

Glennon  Corbett. 


I  Prom    Physical   Fitness   News    Letter, 
November  1962) 

Senator  Humphrey's  Proposals 
On  September  12,  1962,  a  five-point  physi- 
cal fitness  program  proposed  by  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  Ex- 
tensive excerpts  from  this  statement  appear 
in  the  October  Journal  of  Health.  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation.  Inasmuch  as 
most,  if  not  all,  readers  of  this  newsletter 
have  ready  access  to  the  Journal,  a  brief 
resume  of  Senator  Humphrey's  remarks  only 
win  be  given  here.  His  five  points  follow 
the  comments  with  each  point  represent  the 
Senator's  views. 

First.  In    1963.    the    88th    Congress   should 
amend  the  present  national  defense  educa- 


tion law  so  as  to  provide  long-needed  >^ 
ance    to   the   States   to   foster   exoentn*^ 
physical  education.    Our  Nation's  Bchr«?*  *" 
tems  simply  do  not  have  the  means  a*^ 
ent  to  do  what  must  be  done  to  Imib 
youngsters,  from  kindergarten  throuph  i^ 
lege,  improve  their  physical  perform^^" 
Second.  Congress     should     establish    Vv 
vital  President's  Council  on  Youth  Pito*.. 
a  permanent  statutory  basis— with  it« 
appropriation.     This  would  replace  the  n°*" 
ent     temporary,     administrative     basis 
which  the  Council  functions,  living  on  h.«S" 
outs,  so  to  speak,  from  other  agencies 

Third.  We  should  encourage  civic  .„,. 
sports  leadership  throughout  the  land  tn^ 
tablish— voluntarily— a  national  goal  Tn 
tional  plan  and  program  for  American  rT' 
ticipatlon  in  international  comoeutlnl!" 
particularly  in  the  Olympics.  A  privVte  rjo 
Olympic  Foun<lation  should  be  establiahJ 
It  should  replace  the  relatively  unplann!2 
haphazard,  "pass  the  hat  In  the  nth  hZ- 
basls  on  which  we  have  fielded  haatUy  i, 
sembled  Olympic  teams  In  the  past 

Fourth.  We  should  coordinate,  systeinatli. 
evaluate,  and  apply  medical  and  related  il' 
search  in  youth  and  adult  fitness  Ptortn" 
nately,  much  worthwhile  research  in  thk 
field  has  been  done,  particularly  abroad  tS! 
value  of  the  research  tends  to  be  dlaslpttrt 
however,  Insofar  as  the  United  States  la^' 
cerned,  because  its  results— like  most  r»! 
search  results— are  relatively  scattered  uh 
imasslmilated.  ^  ma 

Fifth.  We  shotild  plan  fitness  opportunlUM 
for  all  Americans.  This  means  In  our  clUtt 
our  suburbs,  and  our  great  outdoors  nt^ 
ness  should  be  facUltated,  not  made  difficult 
Senator  Humphrey  ends  by  saying-  i  be.! 
lieve  that  around  this  proposed  fitness  pro- 
gram we  can  have  the  fullest  bipartian 
participation.  It  is  a  program  to  which  everr 
American,  rich  or  poor,  big  or  little,  stroni 
or  weak,  whatever  may  be  his  race,  color  or 
religion,  can  make  a  distinct  contribuUon. 

reactions    to    senator  HUMPHREY'S 
PROPOSALS 

Whenever  a  great  public  figure,  such  u  t 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  especially  out 
of  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  stature  and  fame 
speaks  out  vigorously  In  bipartisan  support 
of  a  much-needed  physical  fitness  program 
for  the  Nation,  professional  physical  educa- 
tors  can  be  thankful.  The  Nation  can  be 
thankful,  too,  as  our  lack  of  physical  fltn«M 
generally  has  been  demonstrated,  the  reU- 
tions  of  physical  fitness  to  menui,  social 
personal,  and  emotional  responses  have  been 
shown,  and  the  need  for  exercise  as  a  way 
of  life  has  been  documented.  In  such  state- 
ments, Senator  Humphrey  is  serving  his 
country  in  a  very  real  sense. 

San  Diego  Citt  Schools. 
San  Diego,  Calif..  January  14, 1963. 
Hon.  Hubkrt  H.  Humphrey 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  Congratula- 
tions for  a  very  fine  article  in  the  January  6. 
1963.  issue  Of  Parade  magazine.  I  find  my- 
self in  almost  complete  accord  with  your 
statements. 


1963 
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With  resf>ect  to  your  points  on  develop- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  physical  fitness  for 
the  Nation's  youth,  I  should  like  to  propoee 
to  you  that  the  Youth  Fitness  Council  be 
placed  upon  a  more  certain  footing  than  It 
is  now  under  the  President.  While  it  is  true 
that  President  Kennedy  gives  this  council 
considerable  personal  attention,  it  may  also 
be  true  that  the  next  President  might  not. 
Also  I  believe  that  if  it  were  set  up  properly 
by  Congress  and  funded,  it  could  be  a  mighty 
force  in  the  refabrlcation  of  physical  fitneas 
in  this  land. 

Ycurs  ill  tiie  interest  of  youth  fitness. 
Darrell  J.  Smith, 
Physical  Education  Specialist. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  general  ob- 
servations on  our  participation  in  the 
1964  Olympic  games.  I  believe  that  our 
voluntary  groups,  colleges,  great  athletic 
clubs,  and  other  amateur  organizations 
in  our  country,  should  make  every  effort 
tx)  put  into  the  field  the  finest  talent  our 
Nation  has  for  the  1964  Olympics.  I  for 
one  feel  that  we  can  win  the  Olympics 
honorably  and  on  the  terms  of  amateur 
athletic  status.  But  we  cannot  do  it 
unless  we  try.  We  cannot  do  it  unless 
we  want  to  win.  It  is  not  good  enough 
merely  to  send  a  team  to  the  Olympics. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  send  the  best 
we  have.  That  is  why  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  proposed  that  in  every 
State,  county,  and  major  city  in  the  Na- 
tion there  be  an  Olympic -type  competi- 
tion among  our  young  men  and  women 
so  that  we  can  bring  to  the  forefront  the 
finest  talent  our  Nation  has.  Then  when 
our  teams  go  into  the  field  and  track 
meets  of  the  Olympics  including  the  win- 
ter competitions,  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
that  we  did  our  best.  Frankly,  up  to 
now  we  have  not  been  doing  our  best  be- 
cause we  have  had  far  too  little  national 
support — from  the  Nation  and  from  the 
people  in  the  Nation — for  the  Olympic 
participants. 

It  is  my  hope  that  whoever  is  selected 
for  our  great  Olympic  teams  to  repre- 
sent our  Nation  in  1964  will  be  honored 
by  a  personal  invitation  to  the  White 
House,  greeted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  they  leave  for  Tokyo  to 
participate  in  the  1964  Olympics,  and 
greeted  again  upon  their  return.  I  hope 
they  will  receive  the  commendation  of 
our  Government. 


THE  MEANING  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  terms  "liberal"  and  "conservative" 
have — in  the  words  of  the  late  E.  E. 
Cummings,  "like  old  razor  blades" — been 
used  to  the  point  of  "mystical  dullness" 
and  emphatically  need  to  be  resharp- 
ened.  Amidst  the  welter  of  controversy 
which  surrounds  those  who  classify 
themselves  as  one  or  the  other,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  as  it  occasionally  has 
been,  that  what  matters  is  not  the  label 
we  append  to  a  particular  viewpoint  but 
the  protection  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  human  person,  in  other  words,  the 
preservation  of  freedom. 

But  even  here,  if  we  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  reflect  on  what  seems  such  a 
simple  and  easily  understood  concept,  the 
realization  is  brought  home  to  us  that 
the  meaning  of  freedom  has  grown  not 
only  complex,  but  also  confusing,  and 
that  clarification  is  required.  Fortu- 
nately, this  essential  task  has  been  ac- 
complished in  a  manner  both  eloquent 
and  persuasive. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Meyer, 
a  senior  editor  of  National  Review,  and 
author  of  that  remarkable  study  'The 
Moulding  of  Communists"  which  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, published  a  little  book  called  "In 
Defense  of  Freedom."  I  strongly  recom- 
mend this  work  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  public  as  well.  I  can  think 
of  Httle  on   the  subject   of  "freedom" 


which  is  of  greater  value.  In  that  con- 
nection, Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  review  of  Mr.  Meyers' 
book  by  William  Henry  Chamberlin, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  Thursday,  December  27,  1962, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Defending  Individuahsm  in  a  Collective  Age 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

The  two  political  and  philosophical 
thought  systems  known  as  liberalism  and 
conservatism  have  exchanged  intellectual 
bageage  so  completely  during  the  last  cen- 
tury that  representatives  of  both  may  now 
be  properly  asked  to  state  what  they  really 
believe  in. 

The  old-fashioned  conservative  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  gave  a  high  priority  to 
order  and  respect  for  the  state  as  a  source 
of  constituted  authority.  The  modern  con- 
servative Is  often  (for  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  conservative  camp)  a  passionate 
champion  of  what  used  to  be  thought  of  as 
liberal  values,  liberty  and  individualism. 

In  the  same  way,  especially  in  America, 
liberalism,  which  developed  and  grew  strong 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  the  state,  has  become  closely  Identi- 
fied with  statlsm.  The  hallmark  of  the 
American  liberal  is  the  belief  that  the 
state  can  do  more  for  the  individual  than  the 
individual,  if  left  to  his  own  resources,  can 
do  for  himself.  The  tjiJlcal  liberal,  modern 
American  style,  wants  high  Government 
spending,  high  taxation,  and  a  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  size  and  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

the  truly  good  lite 

An  interesting  and  significant  contribution 
to  the  eternal  liberal-conservative  debating 
dialogue  is  Frank  S.  Meyer's  "In  Defense  of 
Freedom:  A  Conservative  Credo."  A  fre- 
quent contributor  to  conservative  magazines 
of  opinion.  Mr.  Meyer  pitches  into  the  eco- 
nomic theories  of  Lord  Keynes  and  the  edu- 
cational theories  of  John  Dewey  with  truly 
crusading  zeal.  But  his  conservatism  is 
deeply  rooted  In  individualism.  In  a  profound 
conviction  that  the  individual  human  being 
is  the  final  source  of  virtue,  of  cultural  ap- 
preciation, of  all  the  attributes  of  a  truly 
good  life. 

Edmund  Burke  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
intellectual  patron  saint  of  modern  conserv- 
atism. But  Meyer  contends  that  there  Is  a 
pronounced  difference  between  Burke.  Invok- 
ing Inherited  experience  in  his  defense  of  the 
existing  political  and  legal  setup  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  doctrinaire  challenge  of 
the  theorists  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  situation  which  confronts  American  con- 
servatives today. 

For  now.  as  the  author  maintains,  liberal 
collectivism  is  in  the  saddle  and  dominant 
in  many  areas  of  thought  and  action.  Rea- 
son is  an  essential  tool  if  this  grip  Is  to  be 
loosened  or  broken. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  convinced  that  virtue  is  per- 
sonal, not  institutional.  Freedom  Is  to  be 
cherished  for  many  reasons,  but  not  least  for 
the  fact  that  it  gives  men  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  and  practice  virtue.  Coer- 
cive measures  in  this  field  are  useless  and 
self-defeating.  The  proper  concern  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  the  Inculcation  of  virtue,  but 
the  preservation  of  an  order  conducive  to 
freedom.  In  his  belief  that  ethics  is  per- 
sonal, not  the  product  of  any  set  of  institu- 
tions, he  is  in  agreement  with  all  the  world's 
great  religious  and  moral  teachers. 

The  author  retains  an  old-fashioned  belief, 
reinforced  by  a  good  deal  of  experience,  past 
and  present,  that  individuals  are  best  able 
to  make  their  own  economic  decisions.     He 


alms  one  of  his  sharper  shafts  at  Keynes  and 
one  of  Keynes'  modern  disciples.  John  Ken- 
neth Qalbralth : 

"Where  Keynes  thought  that  the  capital- 
ists did  not  know  how  to  Invest  and  that 
bureaucrats  could  do  It  better  by  state  ma- 
nipulation. G&lbralth  thinks  that  consumers 
do  not  know  how  to  spend  and  that  bureau- 
crats can  do  It  better  for  them  by  trans- 
ferring purchasing  power  from  'the  private 
sector'  to  'the  public  sector",  that  is,  from  In- 
dividual persons  to  the  state." 

WIT    AND    PERCEFTIOM 

Although  Mr.  Meyer  sometimes  employs 
a  technical  philosophical  vocabulary  that 
might  put  off  the  lay  reader,  his  writing 
often  sparkles  with  qualities  of  wit  and  per- 
ception that  are  best  conveyed  by  a  few  di- 
rect quotations: 

"To  deprive  the  able  of  the  opportunity 
to  realize  their  ability.  In  to*  name  of  a 
leveling  equalitarianlsm.  Is  as  great  an  op- 
pression as  to  enslave  the  many  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  few." 

"The  form  of  Institutions  has  no  power  to 
make  bad  men  good  or  good  men  bad." 

"A  free  economy  can  no  more  bring  about 
virtue  than  a  state-controlled  economy.  A 
free  economy.  Is  however,  necessary  in  the 
modern  world  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom, which  Is  the  condition  of  a  virtuous 
society." 

Perhaps  not  since  Prledrlch  Hayek  pub- 
lished his  superb  "Road  to  Serfdom"  has 
there  been  such  a  stout  defense  of  the  values 
of  freedom  and  Individualism  In  this  collec- 
tivist  age. 

William  Henry  Chamberlin. 


ALLEGED  PROMISE  OF  AIR  COVER 
FOR  CUBAN  INVASION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  weekend  the  American  public 
was  treated  to  some  very  strange  state- 
ments with  rerard  to  the  situation  in 
Cuba,  both  past  and  present.  For  ex- 
ample, our  esteemed  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  wus  quoted  as  saying 
that  "we  have  pulled  the  fangs  of  the 
rattlesnake  in  Cuba."  Now,  while  this 
may  well  be  his  view  of  the  situation  in 
the  Caribbean,  I  suggest  it  is  a  highly 
optimistic  view  and  one  which  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  adopt  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy.  For  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  not  pulled  all  of  Castro's  fangs.  He 
still  has  an  estimated  17,000  Soviet 
troops  and  technicians  at  his  disposal,  as 
well  as  Mig  fighters  and  other  impor- 
tant types  of  Soviet -supplied  military 
equipment.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
he  is  enjoying  the  protection  of  an  anti- 
invasion  pledge  from  the  United  States — 
regardless  of  whether  we  formalize  the 
assurances  President  Kennedy  gave  to 
Nikita  Khrushchev  with  an  official  dec- 
laration to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  Plans  are  still  going  ahead  for 
the  construction  of  a  Soviet  fishing  port 
which  can  easily  accommodate  Russian 
submarines. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President.  Castro's  Cuba 
is  still  a  menace  to  freedom  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  is  an  island  which 
bristles  with  offensive  weapons,  only 
some  of  which  are  presumed  to  have  been 
removed  at  the  time  of  the  American 
quarantine.  We  do  not  even  have  posi- 
tive evidence  that  all  of  Russia's  long- 
range  missiles  and  bombers  have  been 
removed.  In  this  respect  we  are  making 
a  heavy   assumption  based  entirely  on 
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Soviet  aasurances  and  a  few  aerial  photo- 
graphs  after  dropping  our  pn^er  de- 
mands for  inspection. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  the  strangest 
Cuban  statement  of  all  over  the  week- 
end is  the  one  attributed  in  this  morn- 
ing's newvapers  to  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy. 

According  to  this  story,  Mr.  Kennedy 
claims  that  no  UJ3.  air  cover  was  ever 
planned  or  promised  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  of  C?uba  in  April  of  1961.    Thus 
after  21  months,  the  Attorney  General 
makes  a  claim  that  his  brother,  the  Pres- 
ident, never  saw  fit  to  make  at  the  time 
when  he  was  assuming  the  whole  blame 
for  the  fiasco  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.    I  my- 
self talked  with  President  Kennedy  at 
his  request  only  a  few  days  following  the 
abortive  invasion  attempt.    And  I  cer- 
tainly got  the  impression  then  that  an 
air  cover  had  been  part  of  the  original 
invasion  plans.     I   am   sure  the  entire 
American  public  has  understood  that  the 
air  cover  was  definitely  in  the  Invasion 
plans    until    the    President    was    per- 
suaded—by some  still  unidentified  advis- 
ers— to  cancel  it.    At  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion,   stories    printed    In    almost    all 
American  newspapers  told  of  VS.  planes 
actually  being  in  the  air,  ready  for  use, 
if  the  command  should  come.     There 
were  reports  of  an  aircraft  carrier  stand- 
ing off  the  invasion  coast  at  the  time  of 
the  landing. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  it  is  proper  to 
inquire  into  this  latest  example  of  "news 
management"  by  the  New  Frontier.  Has 
this  practice  of  the  administration  now 
been  extended  to  the  rewriting  of  history 
In  an  image  acceptable  to  the  men  pres- 
ently in  charge  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment? 

If  there  was  never  any  plan  to  provide 
an  air  cover  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inva- 
sion, why  was  this  never  brought  to  light 
before?  Why  did  every  Cuban  exile 
leader  with  whom  I  spoke  tell  me  that 
the  United  States  had  definitely  prom- 
ised to  give  such  help?  Why  has  the 
Government  permitted  the  American 
people  to  labor  for  21  months  under  the 
wrong  impression? 
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AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— CLO- 
TURE—LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President     I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.    I  do  so  for  the  following  pur- 
pose.    We  have  been  engaged  in  a  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  take  up  the  Ander- 
son proposal  to  change  rule  XXII.     I 
express  the  hope  that  from  now  on  Sen- 
ators will  remain  In  Washington  to  the 
end  that  we  may  face  the  question  which 
is  holding  up  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
the  selection  of  committees — at  least  on 
the  Democratic  side — and  appointments 
to  fill  vacancies  on  both  the  steering 
and  policy  committees  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side. 

I  hope  also  that  sometime  this  week 
It  will  be  possible  for  some  Senator  to 
make  a  motion,  preferably  first  on  the 
question  of  constitutionality,  so  that 
there  can  be  a  test  of  the  sentiment  of 
Senators.  Of  course,  we  can  continue 
for  a  long  time  the  way  we  are  going 
at  present.    But  I  urge  S«iators  to  "put 


the^ducks  In  order,"  so  to  speak,  to  try 
to  bring  the  question  now  before  the 
Sraate  to  a  head,  to  the  end  that  some 
sort  of  ooQchision  can  be  reached,  legis- 
lation can  be  cwisldered,  and  commit- 
tees can  be  ^pointed. 

Mr  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Is  it  fair  to  say— and  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the  point 
be  developed— that  the  majority  leader's 
views  as  to  the  length  of  the  session  are 
entirely  amenable  to  those  who  wish  to 
speak?     In   short,   if  certain  Senators 
wish  to  speak,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Senate    sessions    cannot    accommodate 
all  Senators  who  wish  to  speak.     Also 
if  I  understand  the  majority  leader  cor- 
rectly, nothing  may  be  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  he  Is  perfectly  willing  to 

see  sessions  end  at  convenient  hours 

5  o'clock,  6  o'clock,  or  7  o'clock— but 
such  wlllingneses  is  not  designed  to  give 
us  a  rule  by  which  Senators  are  to  be 
limited  in  their  speeches.  If  Senators 
wish  to  speak,  the  majority  leader  will 
accommodate  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion,  the 
use  of  the  word  "rule"  la  unfortunate, 
because  neither  the  majority  leader  nor 
the  minority  leader  can  lay  down  a  rule. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  make  statements  as 
to  what  is  our  Intent. 

If  Senators  wish  to  speak  later  than 
6  or  7  or  8  o'clock,  that  is  perfectly  all 
right.  The  only  stipulation  I  would  try 
to  make  is  that  if  they  do  speak  until  a 
late  hour  the  membership  as  a  whole 
be  given  assurances  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  of  any  kind,  because  I  think  that 
is  a  part  of  our  responsibility. 

I  hope  that  some  Senator  will  make  a 
motion  soon,  so  that  this  subject  can  at 
least  be  "put  on  the  road."    What  we 
are  doing  now  is  expressing  oiu-  opinions 
merely  on  a  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider.   Having  had  some  experience  with 
such  motions,  I  must  say  I  do  not  like 
debate  on  those  particular  subjects,  even 
though  they  are  well  within  the  rules 
But  I  do  not  think  it  Is  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  go  along  at  the  F»ace  at  which 
it  has  been  going,  and  hold  up  the  ap- 
pointment of  Members  to  committees.    I 
think  It  Is  advisable,  in  our  own  best  in- 
terest and  in  the  Interests  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  to  get  down  to  business  and, 
to  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  "to  get  off  the 
dime." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  can  advise  the  Senate 
whether  he  has  any  knowledge  of  any 
Senator  who  proposes  to  make  a  motion 
to  proceed  under  the  Constitution  to 
adopt  rules;  and.  If  so,  whether  some 
time  has  been  tentatively  established  for 
the  submission  of  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  have  no  exact  knowl- 
edge. I  have  heard  rumors  that  perhaps 
at  some  time  during  the  middle  of  this 
week  some  Senator  will  offer  a  motion 
to  test  constitutionality.  I  have  heard 
rumors  that  after  that  is  done,  if  it  is 
done,  a  motion  to  table  will  be  made. 
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I  personaUy  do  not  intend  to  m»w. 
either  motion,  because  I  think  SS 
ought  to  be  a  reasonable  amount  o?!S* 
bate.  But  I  would  like  to  see  some  itS^ 
taken  to  the  end  that  we  maV^ 
underway.  ^^  ■** 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  win 
the  majority  leader  yield  further? ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  wish  to  ask  a  au*« 
tion  of  any  of  the  proponents  of  a  rSl 
change.    Can  any  of  them  advise  tS 
Senate  now  as  to  whether  such  a  moUan 
as  has  been  discussed  will  be  made-  anrf 
if  so,  at  what  approximate  time?   ' 

1^.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  Will 
the  Senator  yield?  '  *"* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    First,  I  beUeve  it 
would  be  well  to  clarify  the  intention  i 
the  minority  leader,  as  expressed  laS 
week,  to  offer  a  tabling  motion  to  deter 
mine  whether  that  procedure  is  to  be  f(j' 
lowed;  and,  if  so,  when?    Then  I  wouE 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  if  sucha 
motion  were  to  be  made  and  if  such  \ 
motion  were  to  be  defeated,  there  would 
be  an  intention  on  our  part  to  raise  the 
so-called  constitutional  question— in  oth 
er  words,  a  motion  to  bring  debate  to  \. 
close  and  to  vote  thereon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
give  a  very  candid  answer.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  the  motion  dealing 
with  constitutionality  should  come  flxst 
in  the  procession  of  motions,  and  in  view 
of  that  suggestion  I  stated  that  I  wouM 
gladly  forbear;  and  I  have  done  so 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  merely  seek- 
ing information.  I  appreciate  the  can- 
dor of  the  Senator's  remarks.  There 
have  been  discussions — only  discus- 
sions—relating to  the  making  of  a  simple 
motion  by  a  Senator  to  terminate  debate 
upon  the  present  issue  of  the  moUon  to 
consider  the  Anderson  resolution.  Such 
motion  would  be  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  whose  motion  is  now 
pending  before  this  body;  namely,  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  forbear  further? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  can  give  the 
Senate  a  hint  as  to  the  day  when  such  a 
motion  will  be  made,  it  will  be  possible 
then  to  bring  absent  Senators  back  to 
Washington,  if  they  are  absent,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  full  contingent  when  the 
question  is  considered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  of  this  hour,  no 
particular  date  has  been  agreed  upon, 
but  we  will  inform  the  leadership,  so 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  see 
that  every  Senator  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject has  an  opportunity  to  be  present 
in  the  Chamber. 

There  have  been  rather  extended  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject.  My  personal 
view  is  that  action  should  be  taken  early 
this  week.  I  hope  that  it  can  be  taken 
between  now  and  Wednesday.  But  I 
stress  this  is  only  my  personal  view. 
I  know  certain  of  my  colleagues  have 
other  views.  I  mention  Wednesday  only 
as  a  personal  suggestion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  who  has  coau- 
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thored  the  resolution  presented  in  his 
behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  wish  to  make  any  com- 
ment at  this  time? 
Mr.KUCHEL.  I  do. 
Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  at  the  moment  is  relatively  sim- 
ple. It  is  merely  a  motion  to  make  the 
Anderson  resolution  the  pending  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate;  and  to  determine, 
after  a  week's  debate  in  this  Chamber, 
whether  that  simple  issue  is  to  be  voted 
up  or  voted  down. 

I  suggest,  first,  that  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  be  made  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  Anderson  motion 
to  set  the  resolution  for  debate;  and  if. 
as  I  apprehend,  there  may  be  objection 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request,  then, 
for  our  guidance  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Presiding  OflBcer.  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  a  parliamentary 
question  or  two,  which  I  think  might 
help  to  enlighten  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  a  change  in  the  rules  is  necessary. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  that 
purpose,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  a  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  have  placed  our  names  on  a  pro- 
posed rule  change  under  which,  when  a 
cloture  petition  has  lain  at  the  desk  for 
15  legislative  days,  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate— 51  Senators — might  invoke  cloture, 
base  our  contention  upon  section  5  of 
article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which, 
as  the  Presiding  Officer  well  knows,  states 
that  "Each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings  •   •   *." 

It  is  our  contention,  simply  stated,  as 
the  Presiding  Officer  well  knows,  that 
that  wording  of  the  Constitution  gives  to 
the  Senate — and  by  that  I  mean  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting — the 
right  to  terminate  debate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Congress,  so  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  adopt 
"the  rules  of  its  proceedings." 

My  parliamentary  question  is  this:  If 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  were  to 
rise  and  make  a  motion  to  terminate 
debate  now,  would  the  Presiding  Officer 
put  that  motion  to  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
made  clear  his  position  on  matters  in- 
volving questions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Senator  from  California  points  out 
what  is  his  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  is  entitled  to  his  own  inter- 
pretation. The  Senate  universally  has 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  interpret 
any  matter  affecting  the  Constitution. 
No  Presiding  Officer  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  has  regarded  that  as  his  preroga- 
tive. Even  the  former  Vice  President. 
Mr.  Nixon,  when  he  gave  an  advisory 
opinion  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, stated  that  if  a  question  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  raised  he  would  have  to 
follow  the  precedents  and  submit  it  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Chair  has  repeated  again  and 
again  that  that  is  what  he  would  do  if 
such  a  situation  should  arise. 


If  such  a  motion  should  be  made,  the 
Chair  would  attempt  to  determme  from 
the  mover  whether  it  was  made  under 
the  Constitution  or  under  the  rules.  If 
it  were  made  imder  the  Constitution  the 
question  would  automatically  go  before 
the  Senate  to  be  determined.  If  it  were 
made  under  the  rules,  the  Chair  could 
either  make  a  ruUng  or  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate:  whichever  the  Chair, 
in  his  wisdom,  determined. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  May  I  ask  for  a  little  additional 
enlightenment? 

If  a  motion  were  made  to  t-erminate 
debate  immediately,  or  if  a  motion  were 
made  in  the  nature  of  a  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  and  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  either  applying  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  other- 
wise, were  to  present  that  motion  to  the 
Senate,  in  what  form  would  it  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate?  Would  the  Chair 
rule  that  that  motion  was  subject  to  un- 
limited debate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  submit  the  question,  such  a  mo- 
tion being  in  order,  and  when  submitted, 
it  would  be  debatable. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  a  motion  were  made 
to  terminate  debate  now.  and  if  it  were 
ruled  that  a  motion  made  to  terminate 
debate  now  were  subject  to  unlimited 
debate,  I  would  respectfully  contend  that 
a  non  sequitur  had  been  reached. 

My  only  purpose  in  asking  these  ques- 
tions is  to  determine  whether  or  not,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  were  to 
make  such  a  motion,  it  would  be  possible, 
in  one  fashion  or  another,  Mr.  President, 
at  that  time  to  have  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  motion  or  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  inquiry,  if  he  is  mak- 
ing one? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  Assume  again 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  were  to  make  a  motion 
for  the  previous  question,  and  assume 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  were  to  permit 
the  Senate  to  determine  whether  that 
motion  were  in  order  or  not.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  that  issue  to  be  taken  up 
and  disposed  of  at  that  time?  Would 
the  Chair  be  able  to  present  the  motion 
to  terminate  debate  to  the  Senate  so  that 
the  Senate  might  then  proceed  to  make 
its  decision,  unrestricted  by  unlimited 
debate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  a  consti- 
tutional question  is  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  subject  to  debate.  Also,  a  mo- 
tion to  table  is  in  order.  The  motion  to 
table  would  not  be  debatable. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  a  motion  to  table  a 
motion  to  terminate  debate  fails,  assum- 
ing the  motion  to  terminate  debate  is 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  assuming  a  second  Senator  moves  to 
table  that  motion,  assuming  the  tabling 
motion  is  defeated,  then  is  the  motion 
debatable 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
thinks  the  best  thing  to  do  is  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  determine  what  it  wants  to  do, 
get  a  reasonably  good  idea  about  it.  move 
to  that  end,  and  let  the  Chair  rule  on  the 


questions  as  they  come  up.  instead  of 
having  imaginary,  hypothetical  cases, 
difficult  to  follow  and  rule  on. 

The  Chair  said  the  other  day  that  he 
did  not  want  to  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
considering  imaginary,  visionary,  hypo- 
thetical cases  that  may  or  may  not  come 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Neither  do  I,  but  I 
seek  all  the  guidance  I  can  receive.  I 
want  to  determine  how  best  the  Senate 
may  come  to  grips  with  the  constitu- 
tional contention,  and  let  the  Senate  vote 
it  up  or  down  in  that  fashion.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy,  in  my  judgment,  if  a  mo- 
tion to  terminate  debate,  based  on  con- 
stitutional arguments,  were  subject  to 
"unlimited  debate,"  because  such  a  mo- 
tion to  terminate  debate  will  be  made. 

I  certainly  was  not  trying  to  be  vision- 
ary. All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  obtain 
guidance  from  the  Chair  so  the  Senate 
might  know  how  to  proceed  now  or  at  the 
time  the  motion  is  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Whatever 
the  Senator's  intent  may  be.  the  Chair 
will  repeat  what  he  has  said  on  several 
occasions:  Any  constitutional  question 
submitted  to  the  Senate  is  debatable. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
time  has  expired,  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  for  a  moment. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  displeased 
with  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  resolution.  He  states  that  it  is 
somewhat  unusual.  I  can  only  reply 
that  everything  connected  with  this 
whole  procedure  is  most  imusual  and 
unknowTi  to  the  ordinary  practices  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  bring  this  question  before  the 
Senate  for  determination  without  giv- 
ing the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing 
on  it.  Talk  about  unusual  procedure. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  bypass  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  in  the  haste 
to  change  the  rules,  so  that  a  simple 
majority  may  gag  their  colleagues  who 
may  wish  to  state  their  position  or  de- 
fend the  vital  interests  of  the  people 
who  sent  them  here  as  their  representa- 
tives. 

So  it  is  all  unusual.  There  is  noth- 
ing ordinary  about  this  procedure.  It 
is  all  extraordinary. 

Those  of  us  who  are  resisting  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  are  not  responsible  for 
this  extraordinary  procedure.  We  think 
this  question  should  be  considered  by 
a  committee,  as  other  matters  of  mo- 
ment are,  and  that  all  those  interested 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Senators  talk  about  the  right  of  Sen- 
ators to  vote.  Is  that  paramount  to 
the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  heard?  Is  that  superior  to 
the  right  of  petition  or  the  right  of  the 
people  of  his  country  to  express  their 
views? 

It  is  said  that  hearings  have  been 
held  in  the  past.  Of  course  they  have 
been  held.  Likewise,  this  proposal  has 
been  voted  on  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  five  Congresses,  and  the  Senate 
has  consistently  rejected  it. 
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We  are  completely  Justified  In  resort- 
ing to  any  procedure,  however  extraor- 
dinary, to  meet  the  effort  to  lynch  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  without  any  hear- 
ing before  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Senate.  For  my  part.  I  intend  to  use 
every  device  at  my  command  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  my  wayward  brethren 
back  to  the  proper  procedures  of  the 
Senate  in  dealing  with  questions  of  such 
vital  importance. 

Mr.  BIUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield,  but  I  have  only  3  minutes.  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  forgive  me. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing  further.  It  is 
easy  to  obtain  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal. All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  send 
It  to  the  committee,  which  is  the  proper 
way.  Let  the  motion  be  withdrawn  and 
let  it  go  to  the  committee  for  hearings. 
Then  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  organize 
and  get  about  its  business,  as  provided  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from 
California  said  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  beginning  of  the  session  the 
Senate  should  adopt  rules.  I  defy  him 
to  show  me  any  such  provision.  It  is 
not  in  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  each  House  shall 
determine  its  rules  of  procedure.  It  does 
not  say  where  or  at  what  time.  The  gen- 
eral assumption  would  be  that  that 
means  after  the  committee  had  passed 
upon  the  question. 

I  have  not  gone  back  into  all  the  dusty 
and  musty  past,  but  I  doubt  not  that  in 
the  first  Senate  of  the  United  States  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  of  rules  and  procedures  in  the 
Senate  and  that  some  kind  of  report 
was  made. 

Apparently  that  procedure  is  not  good 
enough  now.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
take  a  short  cut. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Apparently  the  pro- 
ponents now  contend  that  we  must  lynch 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
any  such  summary  action  without  a  full 
hearing  under  the  law  as  embodied  in 
our  rules. 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  entered  into  these 
long-term  negoUated  flxed-unlt-prioe 
contracts  for  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  helium  without  any  provi- 
sion for  periodic  price  redetermlnaUona. 

The  contracts  were  signed  as  not  being 
subject  to  the  Renegotiation  Act, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  by  not  requesting  price  pro- 
posals the  Bureau  did  not  afford  the 
various  potential  suppliers  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  compete  on  this  aspect  of  the 
proposed  awards  and  thus  denied  the 
Government  the  benefits  of  competition 
and  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  most 
favorable  terms. 

The  four  fixed-price  negotiated  con- 
tracts virtually  eliminate  many  of  the 
financial  risks  generally  assumed  by  a 
contractor  under  a  fixed- price  contract 

Under  these  contracts  the  Government 
provided  a  market  for  the  companies'  en- 
tire production  and  virtually  guaranteed 
the  companies'  recovery  of  the  estimated 
capital  investments. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's review  of  the  Bureau's  estimates  of 
the  contract  unit  prices  he  stated  that  it 
appeared  that  the  Government  would 
incur  unjustified  costs  on  these  four  con- 
tracts of  at  least  $155  million. 

This  amount — $155  million — will  be  re- 
ceived by  these  contractors  as  profits  over 
and  above  the  $158  million  allowed  as 
profits  in  the  composition  of  prices  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau. 

For  a  more  complete  summary  of  how 
these  imjustified  costs  developed  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  excpmt*  # 
the  Comptroller  General  s  SS^  V** 
uary  16.  1963.  be  incorporated  ^tS" 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection.  the'exc«.mf 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tTelS^ 
ORD,  as  follows :  "*^- 


UNjusnraa)  costs  included 

PRICES 
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CONTU(7f 

On  the  ba«l«  of  our  review  ot  the  Bur-.,., 
estimates  of  the  contract  unit  priceTTT. 
pears  that  the  Government  will  incut  *P* 
justified  costs  Of  at  least  tl56  mUUoS^  7" 
equivalent  amount  wlU  be  received  hi  t^ 
contractors  as  profits  over  and  above  the  tl  w 
million  allowed  as  profits  In  the  ^S.^, 
tlon  of  prices  prepared  by  the  Bureau^ 
the  $156  milUon  of   unjustified  c^%,2 
million  represents  special  aUowances  fir  th* 
helium  content  in  the  natural  gas  which  «! 
n  addition  to  allowances  of  about  Sfn^ 
lion  included  In  the  Bureau's  estimate,  to 
shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  natural  km  « 
suiting  from  the  extraction  of  hellunf    t>I 
special  allowances  were  included  in  thi»  b^ 
reau's  initial  estimates  without  establUh^s 
that  any  associated  costs  would  be  Incim*? 
by  the  contractors,  and  the  negotiation  r^ 
ords  do  not  show  that  the  contractor.  r*i 
quested  or  required  the  special  allowance  Z^ 
an  added  profit  payment  for  the  value  of  the 
contained  helium.    The  remaining  nimfl 
lion  of  unjustified  costs  represents  excessive' 
allowance  for  plant  construction  and  relat«^ 
costs  on  one  of  the   five  plants,  and  ovw 
estimates  of  a  similar  nature  could  well  eimt 
for  the  other  planu. 

For  the  one  contractor  whose  plant  faclUtv 
was  substantially  completed  at  the  Ume  6t 
our  examination,  we  estimated  that  the 
Government  would  incur  unjustified  cost* 
of  about  $43 .4  million.  Accordingly  the 
contractor  may  realise  annual  profits  of 
about  $3.9  million  or  about  106.8  percent  on 
cost  before  Income  taxes.  The  contracts  were 
awarded,  as  foUows:  «  were 


Company  (anJ  parent  company,  when  applicable) 


Contract  date 


Initial 
unit  pnc* 
per  M  c  f . 


Maifnrani 

anil  oat 
payment 


Helex  Co.  fNorthemN'atural  Oas  Co  ) 

Cities  Service  Helex.  Inc.  (Cities  Service  V'o')' 

Phillips  Fetroleum  Co.  (2  plants) 11111""" 


Total. 


Aug.  15.  I9«l 
Aug.  22.1961 


Oct. 

Nov. 


13. 1961 
13, 1961 


$11.34 
11.78 

11.78 
10.30 


Mmumt 
ti.i 

9.1 

15.2 
1X7 


47.  i 


UNJUSTIFIED  COSTS  UNDER 
NEGOTIATED  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  caU  attention  to  a 
recent  Comptroller  General's  report 
wherein  he  outlines  how  the  Government 
under  four  negotiated  contracts  has  in- 
curred at  least  $155  million  in  unjusti- 
fied costs.  These  contracts  involve  the 
procurement  by  the  Government  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  worth  of  helium. 

The  Comptroller  General  charges  that 
annual  profits  of  some  contractors  will 
range  as  high  as  106  percent  on  their 
costs — before  taxes. 

The  four  negotiated  contracts  to  which 
he  refers  are  with  Helex  Co.— Northern 
Natural  Gas  Co.;  Cities  Service  Helex, 
Inc.— Cities  Service  Co.;  National  Helium 
Corp.— Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co. 
and  National  Distillers  &  Chemical  Corp.; 
and  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. — (two 
plants) . 


These  negotiated  contracts  provide  that 
the  private  companies  concerned  wUl  finance 
construct,  and  operate  a  total  of  five  helium 
extraction  plants  and  receive  in  return  an 
amount  computed  at  a  fixed  unit  price  for 
contained  helium  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  contracts  extend  for  a  period  of 
22  years.  Including  the  time  required  for 
construction  of  the  plants.  The  Bureau  es- 
timated that,  during  the  22- year  period, 
helium  gas  procured  from  these  private 
companies  will  total  about  62.5  billion  cubic 
feet  and  will  cost  a  maximum  of  about  $1 
bilUon.  Contracts  for  heliimi  gas  are  not 
subject  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  (50  U8C 
App.  1216).  ■ 

•  •  •  .  . 

The  Helex  Co.'s  total  plant  Investment  of 
$14,738,197  includes  an  allocaUon  of  $4,171  - 
150  to  the  helium  facility  for  gas-condltlon- 
Ing  facilities  Installed  In  an  existing  liquid 
hydrocarbon  extraction  plant  owned  and 
operated  by  Northern  Gas  Product  Cto.  which, 
like  Helex.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

•  •  •  •  » 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  entered  into  long- 

term    negotiated    fixed-unit- price    contracts 
for  the  production  of  large  quanUties  of  he- 


lium without  any  provision  for  periodic  price 
redeterminations. 

•  •  •  •  , 

By  not  requesting  price  proposals,  the 
Bureau  did  not  afford  the  various  potential 
suppliers  an  opportunity  to  compete  on  this 
aspect  of  the  proposed  awards  and  thus 
denied  the  Government  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition and  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
most  favorable  terms. 

LIMrrED  FINANCIAL  RISK  TO  CONTRACTORS 

The  four  fixed-price  contracts  virtually 
eliminate  many  of  the  financial  risks  gen- 
erally assumed  by  a  contractor  under  a  fixed- 
price  contract.  AH  fotir  contracts  provide 
for  (1)  a  guaranteed  market  for  virtually 
all  the  contractors'  product.  (2)  recovery  of 
the  contractors'  estimated  capital  Invest- 
ments, and  (3)  escalation  of  the  unit  price 
based  on  changes  in  a  national  commodity 
Index.  In  addition,  three  of  the  contracts 
provide  for  termination  In  the  event  of  an 
appreciable  decrease  of  the  helium  content 
in  the  natural  gas  and  one  contract  pro- 
vides for  termination  in  the  event  of  failure 
of  gas  wells  due  to  force  majeure.  Upon 
termination  for  such  reasons,  three  of  the 
contracts  provide  that  the  contractors  can 
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require  the  Government  to  purchase  the 
pUmts  at  original  cost,  leas  depreciation,  as 
Jb^n  on  the  contractors'  books.  In  the 
event  of  termination  under  the  foxirth  con- 
tract, the  contractor  can  require  the  Oov- 
ernin^nt  to  purchase  the  plant  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  fac- 
tored by  the  change  in  a  national  commodity 
index,  less  depreciation. 

(  •  •  •  • 

Under  these  contracts  the  Government 
provided  a  market  for  the  companies'  en- 
tire production  and  virtually  guaranteed  the 
companies'  estimated  capital  investments  by 
providing  for  (1)  a  guaranteed  market  for 
all  the  crude  helium  produced  by  the  com- 
panies for  the  life  of  the  contracts  subject 
only  to  an  annual  doUar  limitation  and  (2) 
recovery  of  capital  investments  through  the 
Inclusion  of  depreciation  allowances  in  the 
unit  prices  for  hellima  delivered,  based  on 
the  Bureau's  estimates  of  plant  construction 
costs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  comparative  schedule  of  the  estimated 
profits  for  the  Helex  contract,  before  and 
after  adjustment,  follows: 


Helex  Co. 


Bureau's    Adjusted 
estimate     estimate 


Total  annoal  revenues... '$7,  S87.000 

Total  acBnal  costs I  5.842.000 


Net  profit  before  taws I  1.745.000    $1,745  000 

Adjustments  for  additional  profits: 

Helium  allowance  isee  p.  38) 1.607.000 

Overestimate   of  construction    costs    (see 

P-  32) 436.000 

Overestimate  ol  operating  costs  (see  p.  33) .        131. 000 

Adjusted  profits  before  taxes' 


Annual  profits  in  excess  of  those   cDDtein- 
plated  tjy  the  Bureau. 


3,910,000 


2.174.000 


Bureau's 

estimate 

Adjusted 

estunate 

Before      After 

income   Income 

taxes   1    taxes 

1 

Before 

Income 

taxes 

After 

income 

taxes 

Pereen  taiw  of  profi  t  : 
On  total  unamor- 
tlied  investment 
On  sales 

13.9 
23.0 
29.0 

6.  S 
10.7 
13.9 

48.3 

SI.  7 

106.8 

22.4 
24.0 
49.6 

On  cost 

'  Does  not  include  any  additional  profits  that  may 
accrue  to  the  contractor  from  allowances  for  fuel  gas  at 
prices  cenerally  equal  to  the  companies  commercial  sales 
rates  from  overestimates  of  unit  costs  which  may  result 
from  an  undersutcment  of  expected  production  quanti- 
ties, and  from  failure  to  reoogniie  lower  unit  eost.s 
resuliin?  from  the  production  of  total  quantities  in 
excess  of  those  contemplated  in  negotiations. 

After  considering  the  aforementioned  ad- 
justments under  the  Helex  contract,  the  esti- 
mated profits  in  excess  of  those  contem- 
plated by  the  Bureau  amount  to  about 
•2,174,000  annually  and  about  $43.4  mlUlon 
over  the  life  of  the  contract. 

The  Bureau's  estimates  for  the  other  three 
contracts  slmUarly  included  imjustlfled  al- 
lowances. However,  by  considering  the  spe- 
cial allowances  for  the  helium  contained  In 
the  natural  gas  streams  ($144  million)  and 
the  overestimates  in  plant  construction  and 
related  costs  for  the  Helex  contract  ($11.3 
million),  the  unJuaUfled  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  may  toUl  at  least  $165  mUUon  over 
the  term  of  the  contracts. 

•  •  •  •  » 

By  letter  dated  November  16.  1962,  the 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary,  In  com- 
menting on  the  special  aUowance  for  helium 
advised  us  that : 

"The  Department  does  not  agree  with  the 
finding  that  imJxisUfled  allowances  were  in- 
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eluded  In  the  Bureau's  eatlmate  oX  unit 
prices.  The  Department  does  not  consider 
that  the  $3  value  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  hellima  content  in  natm-al  gas  is  a  special 
allowance  or  to  be  considered  as  a  profit  to 
the  contractor." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  review  disclosed  instances  where  the 
negotiation  records  did  not  contain  adequate 
documentation  to  support  the  reasonablenees 
of  reductions  in  percentage  factors  con- 
tained in  the  contractors'  original  proposal*. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  next  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Comptroller  General  s  letter  of 
January  15,  1963,  be  printed  at  this 
point.  But  first  I  quote  one  significant 
sentence  from  that  letter: 

Our  examination  disclosed  that  the  nego- 
tiation procedures  and  practices  employed  by 
the  Bureau  were  seriously  deficient. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  TKX  UNlTKD  STATKB, 

Washington,  D.C..  Jantuiry  16, 1963. 
To   the  President   of   the  Senate    and   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repkesenta- 
rrvEs: 
Herewith  is  our  report  on  examination  of 
the    procurement    of    crude    helitxm    by   the 
Bureau    of    Mines,    E>epartment    of    the    In- 
terior,   under     four     negotiated     fixed -price 
contracts  awarded  during  fiscal  year  1962  In 
accordance  with  the  authority  provided  In 
the  Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960.  Public 
Law  86-777,  74  Stat.  818,  50  D.S.C.   167. 

The  contracts  provide  that  the  private 
companies  concerned  wlU  finance,  construct, 
and  ofjerate  a  total  of  five  plants  for  extract- 
ing heUum  from  their  natural  gas  suppliee. 
In  return,  the  companies  will  receive  an 
amount  computed  at  a  fixed  unit  price  for 
contained  helium  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  contracts  will  extend  for  a  period 
of  22  years  and  provide  an  estimated  62.5 
blUlon  cubic  feet  of  helium  at  a  maximum 
cost  of  about  $1  billion.  As  of  September 
1962,  one  extraction  plant  had  been  substan- 
tially completed  and  the  remaining  four 
plants   were  under  construction. 

Helium,  a  noncombustible  gas.  Is  in  effect 
a  minor  imptirlty  in  the  natural  gas.  The 
heliim:!  contained  In  the  natural  gas  streams 
to  be  used  for  processing  under  the  subject 
contracts  was  previously  wasted  to  the  at- 
mosphere when  the  natural  gas  was  burned 
as  a  fuel.  The  companies  with  contracts 
awarded  under  the  helixmi  conservation  pro- 
gram are  given  the  opportunity  to  sell  sepa- 
rately this  Inert  constituent  of  natural  gas 
which  prior  to  the  conservation  program  had 
no  value  either  to  the  companies'  opera- 
tions or  to  their  customers.  The  removal 
of  the  Inert  gases  increases  the  heating 
value  of  each  cubic  foot  of  residual  natural 
gas  and  also  offers  the  natural  gas  com- 
panies an  opportunity  to  extract  heavy 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  propane  and  butane 
gases,  for  sale  on  the  commercial  market 
without  reducing  the  heating  value  of  the 
fuel  gas  below  a  suitable  minimum. 

Our  examination  disclosed  that  the  nego- 
tiation procedures  and  practices  employed  by 
the  Bureau  were  seriously  deficient.  The 
fixed-price  contracts  do  not  contain  any 
provision  for  price  redeterminations  although 
they  are  to  cover  a  22-year  period,  are  for  a 
product  that  has  not  been  previously  pro- 
duced on  an  extensive  scale,  and  prospective 
participants  were  not  requested  to  submit 
price  propxjsals.  Further,  the  negotiation 
records  disclosed  that  the  Bureau  did  not 
request  or  obtain  detaUed  eetlmates  of  cocts 
from  the  four  selected  contractors. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the  Bureau's 
estimates   of    the   contract   unit   prices,   It 


appears  that  the  Government  will  Incur  un- 
Itistlfied  costs  of  at  least  $156  mimon  ovar 
the  life  of  the  contracts.  Equivalent 
amounts  wlU  be  received  bj  ttkt  contractors 
aa  profits  over  and  above  the  $168  mUUon 
allowed  as  profiu  in  the  oompoeltion  of  price 
prepared  by  the  Bttfeau.  Of  the  $166  mil- 
Uon ol  unjxistl&ed  coeta.  $144  mimon  repre- 
sents special  allowances  lor  the  helium  con- 
tent in  the  natural  gas.  which  are  in  addition 
to  aUowances  of  about  $27  mUUon  included 
in  the  Bureau's  estimates  for  shrinkage  In 
the  volume  of  natural  gas  reirultlng  from  the 
extraction  of  helium.  The  speciAl  allow- 
ances were  Included  in  the  Bixreau's  initial 
estimates  without  establishing  that  any  acao- 
clated  costs  would  be  incurred  by  the  con- 
tractors, and  the  negotution  recorcte  do  not 
show  that  the  contractors  requested  or  re- 
qtilred  the  special  aUowances  as  a<lded  profit 
payments  for  the  value  of  the  contained 
helium.  The  remaining  $11  mimon  of  un- 
justified costs  represents  excessive  allowance 
for  construction  and  related  costs  of  one  of 
the  five  plants,  and  overestimates  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  could  weU  exist  for  the  other 
plants. 

For  the  one  contractor  whose  plant  facil- 
ity was  substantlaUy  completed  at  the  time 
of  our  examlnatton.  we  estimated  that,  as  a 
result  of  these  unjustified  allowances,  the 
contractor  may  realize  annual  profits  of 
about  $3.9  mUllon.  or  about  1063  percent, 
on  cost  before  Income  taxes,  compared  with 
profits  of  about  $1.7  mlUlon.  or  abot«  29.9 
percent,  as  contemplated  In  the  Bureau's  esti- 
mate. The  Btireau's  estimates  for  the  other 
three  contracts  similarly  included  unjusti- 
fied allowances. 

In  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
March  21.  1962.  the  Bureau  stated  that  it 
had  allowed  the  contractors  a  6.5-percent 
return  on  the  unamortized  investment 
after  income  taxes.  However,  this  esti- 
mated return  was  computed  on  allowances 
for  construction  costs  that  were  baaed  on 
the  Bureau's  theoretical  plans  rather  t>>ftn 
on  plans  which  the  companies  expected  to 
use.  Our  examination  discloeed  that  the 
estimated  return  on  the  unamortized  in- 
vestment after  income  taxes  on  one  con- 
tract would  be  about  23.4  percent,  or  about 
48.3  p>ercent  before  Income  taxes. 

After  the  findings  contained  in  this  re- 
port were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  we  were  advised 
that  the  Department  would  immediately 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
contracting  procedures  and  negotiation 
practices  of  the  Btu'eau  of  Mines  by  requir- 
ing the  submission  by  contractors  of  de- 
tailed cost  and  pricing  data  and  the  certifi- 
cation by  contractors  of  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  such  cost  and  pricing  data. 
The  Department  advised  ua  also  that  on  No- 
vember 18,  1962,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior sent  each  contractor  a  letter  propoelng 
that  Department  and  contractors  represent- 
atives meet  to  discuss  the  feaslbUlty  of 
amending  the  existing  contract  to  provide 
for  price  redetermination.  However,  the 
Department  does  not  agree  that  the  allow- 
ances for  heUimi  in  the  natural  gas  should 
l>e  c<H^idered  as  unjustified  special  allow- 
ances or  as  proflte  to  the  contractus  and 
therefore  does  not  anticipate  any  adjust- 
ment for  the  allowances  In  the  subject  con- 
tracts. The  Department's  position  is  based 
primarily  on  the  inclusion  of  an  equivalent 
allowance  in  a  contract  executed  In  April 
1958  for  gas  supplied  to  its  Keyes,  Okla..  hell- 
inn  plant  and  the  Department  believe*  that 
this  previous  action  constituted  a  precedent 
for  futvn-e  purchases  of  helium. 

The  fact  that  an  equivalent  allowance 
was  pcUd  at  the  Keyes  plant  doe*  not  necee- 
sarily  mean  that  such  an  allowance  slwuld 
or  need  be  paid  under  an  entir^y  different 
contract  arrangement  tinder  which  the  con- 
tractors are  otherwise  provided  a  profit  for 
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their  participation  In  the  program.  More- 
over, the  proportion  of  helium  content  In 
the  gas  under  the  subject  contracts  Is  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  contained  In  the 
gas  processed  at  the  Keyes  plant.  By  pro- 
ceeding In  a  manner  whereby  It  set  the 
pattern  of  the  financial  arrangements  pro- 
viding the  special  allowance  for  helium  and 
construction  cost  elements,  the  Bureau  has 
precluded  the  fxinctlonlng  of  effective  nego- 
tiations as  to  existing  contracts  and  has  also 
made  It  much  more  difficult  to  carry  out 
effective  negotiations  for  any  future  con- 
tract awards  in  this  program.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  that  the  special  allowances  for 
helium  represent  unjustified  costs  to  the 
Government. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  amend  the  existing  contracts  to  effect 
price  reductions  to  eliminate  these  unjus- 
tified coBtB.  With  regard  to  future  contracts, 
we  are  recommending  that,  where  allowances 
are  made  In  excess  of  costs,  the  Secretary 
require  contracting  officials  to  clearly  Iden- 
tify such  allowances  as  part  of  the  total 
estimated  profits  to  be  allowed  in  the  con- 
tract \inlt  prices. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Congress  cannot  continue  to 
ignore  these  examples  of  unnecessary 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  by  our 
Government  procurement  oflflcers. 

The  cumulative  total  of  such  examples 
of  unnecessary  waste  in  government  con- 
tributes heavily  to  our  huge  deficits  each 
year. 

I  note  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  takes 
the  usual  bureaucratic  position;  namely, 
that  they  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  contracts  were  ne- 
gotiated. Certainly  any  contract  which 
results  in  over  100  percent  profit  without 
risk  needs  questioning. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Sym- 
ington committee  reexamine  the  Gov- 
ernment's entire  procurement  program 
of  helium  with  particular  attention  be- 
ing given  to  a  further  examination  of 
these  four  contracts. 


RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
in  expressing  his  views  on  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  could  not  have  heard  the 
speech  I  made  last  Tuesday  on  that  sub- 
ject. If  he  had,  he  would  have  known 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Senate 
rules  to  move  to  end  debate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois had  asked  me  whether  or  not  I 
know  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  had  included  a  provision 
to  move  the  previous  question.  I  ad- 
mitted that  prior  to  1806  there  had  been 
a  provision  in  the  rules  to  move  the 
previous  question.  However,  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  that  that  did  not  end 
debate. 

So  I  went  back  to  the  exhaustive 
study  made  by  a  Harvard  professor  on 
the  history  of  the  previous  question — 
and  I  hope  that  some  day  if  Senators 
keep  up  the  argument  about  a  motion  to 
end  debate  someone  will  put  that  study 


In  the  Recoro — and  foimd  that  it  was 
possible  to  move  the  previous  question  in 
the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  that 
that  motion  was  debatable.  That  is  the 
point. 

When  the  Senate  rules  were  revised 
in  1806,  that  provision  was  eliminated. 

The  Senator  from  California  said 
someone  will  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  what  au- 
thority will  that  be  done?  Debate  can 
be  closed  in  only  one  way.  and  that  is 
under  rule  XXn,  the  cloture  rule.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  said  that  there  is  no  clo- 
ture rule.  Then  I  would  like  to  see  how 
debate  could  be  closed.  Senators  should 
not  say  they  are  going  to  move  the  previ- 
ous question  and  ask  the  Presiding  OfiB- 
cer,  who  knows  rules,  to  rule  in  their 
favor.  They  cannot  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  All  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  that  he  and  I  dis- 
agree in  our  contention,  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  Senate  pass  judgment 
on  whether  our  contention  is  correct  or 
whether  his  contention  is  correct.  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  only  conten- 
tion we  make  is  that  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  either  do  not 
know  what  the  rules  say  or  do  not  wish 
to  be  bound  by  them.  That  is  the  only 
difference  between  us. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
invites  the  attention  of  the  Senators  to 
page  186  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  14,  1963,  particularly  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  President,  I  propound  the  following 
parliamentary  Inquiry: 

Does  the  Chair  believe  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  motions  to  amend  the 
rules  are  made  under  the  Constitution, 
nonetheless  the  Chair  may,  as  Is  Its  preroga- 
tive, determine  questions  of  procedure  as  the 
Chair  deems  advisable  in  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Chair? 

The  Chair,  in  response  to  that  inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  was  fully 
responsive  to  and  covered  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  California 
today. 

A  careful  study  of  that  response,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  statement. 
also  printed  in  the  Record,  will  bring  to 
light  the  right  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia to  proceed. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Httmphrey]  has  stated  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  inform  the  Senate  on  the  pro- 
cedure he  intends  to  follow,  and  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
assure  the  Presiding  Offlcer  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  prior  to  making  any  motion  as 
indicated  this  morning,  it  will  X>e  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
the  Senator  from  California,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  and  other  Sena- 
tors to  consult  with  the  Vice  President, 
or  Presiding  Officer,  so  that  he  may  know 
the  form  of  the  motion  and  the  steps 
that  we  will  follow. 


This  Is  a  very  difiScult  problem.  An 
of  us  want  to  be  well  aware  of  the  pm. 
cedures  that  we  should  follow,  and  the 
consequences  of  such  procedures,  it 
would  be  far  easier  just  to  vote  on  the 
Humphrey  and  Anderson  resolution! 
but  it  appears  that  we  will  not  have  thS 
opportunity  for  sometime,  if  at  all. 

But  I  assure  the  Presiding  offl. 
cer  that  every  possible  effort  will  be 
made  early  this  week  to  determine  upon 
our  procedure  and  to  consult  with  him. 
But  at  this  juncture  no  firm  date  or  com- 
mitment to  vote  can  be  made. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  itg 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Con- 
gress do  so  with  sincerity  and  conviction. 
We  believe  that  the  right  of  the  Senate 
today  is  the  same  as  the  right  of  the  first 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  first  Senate  adopted 
its  rules  by  majority  vote.  It  did  not 
permit  one-third  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent  and  voting,  plus  one,  to  negate  or 
paralyze  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senators. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  in  the  88th 
Congress  has  exactly  the  same  constitu- 
tional rights  possessed  by  the  Senate  la 
the  1st  Congress  of  the  United  States- 
no  more  and  no  less.  We  further  be-^ 
lieve  that  the  fundamental  issue  before 
the  Senate  is  a  constitutional  one, 
namely.  Does  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  88th  Congress  have  power, 
undiluted  by  actions  of  the  previous  Sen- 
ates, to  determine  the  rules  under  which 
it  will  operate?  I  wish  the  press  and  the 
public  would  come  to  accept  the  impor- 
tance of  this  constitutional  argument. 

The  Senate  of  the  87th  Congress.  In 
the  1st  and  2d  sessions,  had  rules 
under  which  it  operated.  Those  rules 
are  carried  over  either  by  acquiescence 
or  by  overt  acceptance.  Those  rules 
may  be  modified  as  they  are  adopted, 
namely,  by  majority  vote;  and  this  has 
been  stated  by  none  other  than  the  chief 
contender  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
issue.  For  example,  I  quote  from  the 
Record  of  January  14,  1963,  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  : 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  can  change  the  rulei 
of  the  Senate:  none  of  us  contends  other- 
wise. We  are  merely  contending  that  the 
rules  can  be  changed  only  in  the  manner 
prescribed  In  the  rules. 

It  is  that  latter  phrase  with  which  we 
disagree,  because  we  say — the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxm- 
PHREY],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  and  other  Senators- 
that  the  rules  can  be  changed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  at  the  inception  or  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Senate,  if  the  Senate 
so  wills  it.  But  we  also  maintain  the 
Senate  has  a  right  to  reach  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  where  a  majority  can 
decide.  If  the  Senate  accepts  the  rules 
of  a  previous  Congress,  that  is  an  overt 
act  by  itself,  even  if  it  comes  through 
acquiescence. 

The  changing  of  the  rules  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  the  rules  is  the  point 
where  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
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u^a  of  the  Senate  is  frustrated.  Since 
under  the  rules  adopted  In  previous  Sen- 
ates a  majority  must  surmount  the 
hurdle,  the  stopping  or  closing  of  debate 
by  first,  obtaining  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  membership  under  rule  XXn,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  statement  that  the 
rules  can  be  changed  by  majority  vote, 
as  was  said  on  January  14,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  is  not  an  accurate  statement 
In  fact,  if  a  majority  can  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  because  of  Senate 
rules  adopted  by  another  majority  of 
Senators  in  another  Congress.  We 
claim  a  constitutional  right  to  put  the 
question  to  a  majority  of  Senators  in 
the  88th  Congress. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
proposal  should  be  referred  to  commit- 
tee. But  there  are  no  committees. 
Committees  have  not  been  constituted 
in  the  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  constituted  the  com- 
mittee membership.  New  Senators  are 
present  who  have  every  right  of  every 
other  Senator.  They  have  not  been  as- 
signed to  any  committee.  They  have 
received  no  official  assignments  from  this 
body.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  here 
all  this  time  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  committees; 
but  the  plain  fact  is  that  until  the  Senate 
authorizes  committees,  until  Senators 
are  placed  on  committees,  until  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committees  has  been  con- 
firmed and  afllrmed  by  this  body,  and 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
committees  have  no  official  purpose  and 
are  not  in  session. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows  that  every  other  bill  or 
resolution  introduced  or  submitted  in  the 
Senate— and  I  think  the  number  has 
probably  reached  into  the  hundreds — 
has  been  referred  to  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bills  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  referred  to  committees: 
but  the  committee  membership  has  as 
yet  not  been  ascertained ;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  knows  the  rules  of  this 
body  better  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  they  have 
not  been  ascertained.  If  committees 
are  not  to  be  used  any  more  in  the  han- 
dling of  legislation  than  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  proposes  to  use  them  as 
he  attempts  to  rush  this  matter  through 
the  Senate,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  committees  are  constituted 
as  the  proposed  legislation  can  be 
brought  directly  to  the  floor.  The  com- 
mittees would  then  be  completely  dead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  beUeves  in  the  committee  sys- 
tem; but  he  beheves  committees  are  not 
established  by  act  of  God,  but  are  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  contends  that  until 
those  committee  structures  are  filled  with 
personalities,  persons,  individual  Sena- 
tors, the  committees  are  not  official 
bodies.  Many  new  Senators  are  pres- 
ent. To  what  committees  are  they  as- 
signed? They  will  not  be  assigned  to 
committees  until  the  Senate  takes  offi- 
cial action  to  do  so. 

In  the  First  Congress  rules  were 
adopted.    What  rule  was  used  to  estab- 


Ush  the  first  coDunlttees?  The  Senate 
then  used  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Senate  uzider  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Individual  Senators,  that  a  majority  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  business.  The  Constitution  is  par- 
ticular and  specific  that  a  majority  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  business  in  every  single  instance 
of  legislative  practice  except  in  those  in- 
starvces  prescrilied  in  the  Constitution 
where  a  two-thirds  majority  is  required. 
If  Congress  wishes  to  amend  that  pro- 
vision under  the  provision  of  article  I, 
section  5,  whereby  each  House  can  adopt 
rules  and  govern  its  proceedings,  we  are 
privileged  to  adopt  rules  governing  our 
procedures.  That  is  our  prerogative, 
and  we  can  adopt  those  rules  in  the  be- 
ginnirig  of  a  new  Congress  by  a  majority 
vote.  The  principle  for  which  we  are 
arguing  here  is  majority  vote. 

I  ask  the  Senate:  Shall  a  majority 
govern  us?  Or  shall  one-third  plus  one 
govern  us?  Shall  a  majority  have  the 
right  to  adopt  its  rules,  uninhibited,  un- 
encumbered, or  shall  it  be  a  minority — 
one-third  plus  one — which  will  stymie 
our  action?  That  is  what  this  fight  is 
about. 

We  intend  to  pursue  our  course  of  ac- 
tion, but  we  shall  do  so  in  an  orderly 
way.  We  shall  permit  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Presiding  Offlcer,  to  know 
beforehand  every  procedural  motion  we 
intend  to  make,  so  that  we  can  bring 
this  whole  debate  to  reoolution,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  what  we  are  argu- 
ing about  has  great  historic  importance, 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  rulings 
by  the  Senate  itself,  and  if  the  Vice 
President  so  wishes,  his  own  rulings, 
also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  to  what  has  been  said,  be- 
cause I  am  one  of  those  involved.  It  is 
Interesting  to  hear  the  explanation  of 
Senators  who  are  opposed  to  changing 
the  Senate  rules. 

There  have  been  committee  hearings, 
and  committee  has  reported  a  Senate 
rules  change  very  much  along  the  lines 
being  contended  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  That  took  place 
in  1958.  In  1959  there  was  no  filibuster 
apainst  adopting  a  change  in  rule  XXn. 
The  price  paid  for  it  was  a  declaration 
which  runs  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
and  now  contained  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  and  its  rules  are  continuous. 

It  seems  to  me.  first,  that  we  have  had 
committee  hearings.  In  1958;  and  second, 
the  history  of  1961  weighs  very  heavily 
against  those  who  would  oppose  a  ma- 
jority determining  whether  we  shall  or 
shall  not  have  rules. 

In  1961  this  question  was  laid  aside 
when  it  was  first  brought  up,  when  Con- 
gress was  organized,  on  the  ground  that 
it  simply  could  not  be  considered  and 
ought  to  be  referred  to  committee.  It 
was  referred  to  ccmimittee,  and  some  9 
month  later  it  was  brought  up  again  c«i 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  a 
pledge  of  the  majority  leader.  Again, 
it  was  fiUbustered  to  death,  the  end  of 
the  session  then  being  close  at  hand. 


It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  spot- 
ty pattern  for  those  who  pr(4;)06e  the  r^- 
erence  of  the  resolution  to  committee 
and  say  that  the  Senate  can  then  work 

its  will. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange 
anomaly  to  hear  it  argued  that  the  man- 
date which  we  find  in  the  Constitution 
is  not  effective  as  against  the  Senate 
rules  themselves,  and  for  this  reason:  If 
that  were  so,  any  Congress  could  write 
into  any  piece  of  legislation  a  new  and  in- 
hibiting rule  against  this  change,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  rules  could  not  be  changed 
except  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  That  would 
be  effective  on  succeeding  Confl^esses. 
But  would  a  succeeding  Congress  pay 
attention  to  it?  We  all  know  it  would 
not.  Therefore,  the  constitutional  man- 
date which  entitles  us  to  change  our 
rules — yes,  says  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  at  any  time — must  be  made  to 
operate  consistently  with  the  proposal 
that  rules  may  be  accepted  by  the  mere 
fact  of  going  ahead  and  doing  business 
imder  them.  That  is  a  perfectly  con- 
sistent pattern.  It  follows  out  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate,  going  down  through 
the  years.  That  is  what  we  contend. 
That  has  not  been  mentioned.  If  we  let 
this  moment  pass  by,  then  we  accept  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  go  on  to  operate 
under  them,  and  then,  traditionally,  the 
practice  holds  that  we  have  adopted 
them  in  full. 

Finally,  and  very  importantly,  if  there 
is  no  cloture  rule — and  I  heard  that  inti- 
mated a  few  minutes  ago — then  certain- 
ly debate  can  be  closed  under  the  normal 
rules  of  debate  which  guide  a  parliamen- 
tary body.  In  short,  the  alienee  of  a 
cloture  rule  cannot  be  used,  so  there  is 
no  way  to  cut  off  debate  at  all;  debate 
goes  on  forever.  If  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  no  cloture  rule  then  debate  may 
be  closed  by  the  normal  parliamentary 
process;  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
contending  for. 

So,  Mr.  President,  based  upon  this  pat- 
tern, wliich  subserves  only  the  effort  to 
prevent  us  from  changing  the  rules,  and 
nothing  else,  I  think  the  Senate  is  duty- 
boimd,  if  it  is  not  to  have  anarchy  in 
the  country— and  that  is  what  is  inti- 
mated, to  find  a  way  out  of  the  morass 
into  which  it  is  plunged. 

It  Is  our  effort  to  do  precisely  that; 
and  that  is  what  we  intend  to  do  by  this 
motion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  much  discussion  and  argu- 
ment, by  men  of  great  influence  and 
position  in  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  has  no  rules  and  has  no  com- 
mittees, that  therefore  the  Senate  Is  at  a 
standstill,  and  that  that  Justifies  the  pro- 
posed departure  from  the  regular  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate  and  utflization  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  does  have  committees;  and  I  call 
attention,  on  page  37  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  subsection  2, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Each  standing  oommlttee  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  only  a  rule 
of  the  Senate;  it  is  an  act  of  Congress. 
It  was  embraced  in  the  Reorganization 
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question  which  is  brought  forward  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Congress. 
In  this  case  it  Is  proposed  to  repeal 


January  21 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  ni^ 
Jection?  ^^*  *- 


Congress,  signed 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  It  would  have  just  as  much 
validity  if  it  were  merely  a  rule  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body.  I  await  with  interest,  Mr. 
President,  the  time  when  Senators  who, 
I  know,  are  able  lawyers  will  take  the 
position  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  con 


himself,  because  it  Is  known  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body;  and  in  that 
connection  I  have  pointed  to  subsection 
2  of  rule  XXV,  which  states  that  "each 
standing  committee  shall  continue  and 
have  the  power  to  act  until  their  succes- 
sors are  appointed,"  and   also  to  rule 


course,  such  unanimous  consent  is  not 
in  order  under  the  rules. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT, 
is  heard. 


ObjecUon 


Act  of  1946;  and  It  is  a  law,  passed  by 
both  branches  of  Congress,  and  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    But 

??f*.v  "ih^o^L  *H  ^  UJiconstitutlonal.  „,«  coosuvuuonai  ri?nt  or  senators,  oi  us  wno  are  opposed  to  the  Dron^^Z; 
Snlwu^^Jn  ,V'*«^ll?v,**""f°"*,"5i?"  without  any  debate  at  all.  but  merely  procedure  of  bypassing  the  coSS 
JSSi*"h  "^^  it  is  both  a  rule  of  the  cram  the  previous  question  down  their  of  the  Senate  did  not  bring  SK'.S' 
Senate  and  an  act  of  Congress,  signed    throats,  to  shut  them  off.  tion  here,  and  we  do  not  pTopose  toTf" 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  we  are     our  friends  in  rushing  to  its  terminaUon 

somewhat  tired  and  wearied  by  hearing     So  I  shall  certainly  object;  although  of 

this  debate,  during  which  it  has  been     """-"    """^  ■• ■ 

alleged  at  times  that  we  do  not  adhere 

to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  rules  of 

the  Senate.    It  has  been  said  that  a  fili- 
buster is  a  long  speech  with  which  one 

disagrees,  whereas  if  it  happens  to  be  a  _  ..„,^ 

♦iT„n«„   K«-4„     T#  4  _,*        -   j.^  speech  with  which  one  agrees,  then  he     "o*-  ^^^  i"  <^he  Senate  a  long  period*of 

Sff^fv?  *     ^"  *  ^?^^^  .°f..i^5°^     regards  it  as  a  profound  and  statesman-     time.     However.   In   the   decade  that  I 

vote  that  way,  someone  will  be  stultifying     li^e  utterance.    That  is  just  about  the     ^^ve  been  here.  I  do  not  recall  that  the 

fact  of  the  case.  Mr.  President.  Senate  ever  adopted  rules  of  procedure 

I  point  out  that  we  are  standing  not     ^^'^r  a  committee  had  passed  judgment 

only  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United     °"  them. 

States,  but  also  on  acts  passed  by  both 

Houses  of  Congress   and  signed  by  the 

President,  and  also  on  the  rule  that  the 

yy  VTT    Biihco/^tioT,    1     nrv^f^v,    Jo    ♦«    K«  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  with  one-  <-,„,* ^-     • r       ~"~    "   ""™ 

xxm.   subsection   2,   which   is   to   be  ^^ird    of    its    membership    reolenished  California  is  not  arguing  to  have  that 

found  on  page  43  of  the  manual  of  the  \^^^  3  years  and  also  on  the  Se  which  ^°"^  "°^'-  *«  ^^^    ^e  has  accepted  every 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  which  pro-  ^^rvldes"  that  the  'rules  o?  the  Senate  "^''^^  '^'  Senate  except  rule  XXn  S 


Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  comment,    j  have 
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Mr.    RUSSELL.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield' 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 
Mr.    RUSSELL.     The    Senator  from 


can  be  changed  only  in  the  manner  pre-     i^L^?    operated   under   it   until   now. 


vides: 

rr^         ,         ^  «^i*"  ue  ciiaiigea  oniy  in  me  manner  Pic-  mu       *•  ii.     r,        ^       ,  

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  scribed  therein     We  are  standing  on  the  therefore,  the  Senator  from  California 

from    one   Congress    to    the    next   Congress  rightrof   mSorit7erind   of   SI    sm^^^  is  asking  that  only  one  rule  be  changed 

,,T,i..««  tv,«.  «.«  .i,=r,„oH  0= „^.^  ,^  .v,.„  rignis  01   minorities   ana  01   the  smau  ^^  j^^  accepted  all  the  other  rules 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  very  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Thirty-nine  of  the 
rules.  I  believe,  have  been  accepted:  there 
is  only  one  of  the  rules  that  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  California,  does  not 
like. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  is  as  skilled  in  the 
field  of  parliamentary  procedure  as  is 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  by  his  last  comment  has  demon- 
strated that  during  these  many  years  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  has  never 
passed  judgment  on  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   Of  course,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  contend  is  that, 
under  the  Constitution  we  have  a  right 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  shame  of  a  rule 
under  which  filibusters,  often  weeks  in 
extent,  continue  to  be  tolerated  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
elected  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Earlier  today  it  was  solemnly  declared 
that  every  bill  and  resolution  that  is  in- 
troduced is  referred  to  a  committee  be- 
fore the  Senate  works  its  will  on  it.  1 
deny  that.  In  1957,  when  our  friend, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  from 
California.  William  Knowland.  sat  in  the 
chair  of  the  minority  leader  and  a  civil 
rights  bill  came  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  decided  that  it  would  not  refer 
that  bill  to  a  committee  where  it  would 
be  foredoomed  to  death,  but  that  it  would 
keep  it  before  the  Senate  until  it  was 
passed.     The  bill  was  passed. 

So  do  not  tell  me  that  every  bill  and 
every  resolution  which  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  sent  in  a  sacrosanct 
fashion  to  a  committee.  That  simply  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  interest  of 
accuracy,  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
2  years  ago  this  month  the  Senate  re- 
ferred  the    Anderson   proposal   to  the 


unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

That  rule,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  law  I  have  cited  carries  over 
the  committees  from  Congress  to  Con- 
gress, makes  the  Senate  a  continuing 
body,  and  makes  the  question  of  at- 
tempting to  ram  through  some  previous 
question,  in  order  to  cut  off  debate,  no 
minor  matter,  but  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  rights  of  Members  of  this  body — 
an  attempted  violation,  by  means  of 
brute  force  proposed  to  be  imposed  on  us, 
instead  of  having  any  justifiable  claim 
of  constitutional  right. 

The  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and 
has  always  been  construed  as  being  a 
continuing  body.  The  same  Supreme 
Coxurt  which  has  held  the  Senate  to  be 
a  continuing  body  has  handed  down  de- 
cisions which  we  have  been  told  we  must 
follow  explicitly,  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
in  every  detail.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
so  held  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Yet 
we  are  now  confronted  with  an  extraor- 
dinary attempt  to  shortcut  the  Constitu- 
tion and  demolish  the  rights  of  Senators 
who  represent  sovereign  States,  and  to 
violate  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  in  an 
effort  to  rush  through  this  proposal 
without  a  committee  hearing. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  there 
has  been  a  committee  hearing  on  it  in 
the  past.  But,  Mr.  President,  committee 
hearings  have  been  held  in  10  or  12  suc- 
cessive Congresses  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  introduced  in  those 
Congresses.  That  is  due  to  th3  fact  that 
conditions  change  and  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  change.  We 
are  not  living  in  an  absolutely  static 
world;  conditions  do  change.  For  that 
reason,  committee  hearings  are  held  in 
each  and  every  Congress  on  every  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  that  is  introduced. 
And  hearings  are  held  on  every  change 
sought  in  the  Senate  rules  except  when 
it  comes  to  one  affecting  this  particular 


States  of  the  Union  to  have  their  chance 
to  have  their  say  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  be  stifled  by  any 
majority. 

We  are  told  that  the  proposed  rule 
provides  for  15  days  of  debate.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  such  a  provision 
does  not  mean  a  thing,  for  if  there  were 
a  ruthless  majority  in  this  body,  it  could 
adjourn  the  Senate  every  day,  imme- 
diately after  the  Senate  convened,  and 
thus  prevent  Senators  from  having  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of 
the  people  they  represent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  majority  leader 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  pending  a  motion  to 
make  the  resolution  the  pending  busi- 
ness. That  is  all  we  have  before  the 
Senate — a  motion  to  have  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  piece 
of  business.  That  motion  has  been 
pending  for  a  week. 

I  wonder  whether  my  able  friends 
would  be  inclined  to  look  with  favor  on 
my  desire  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  Anderson  motion 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
from  California  proposes  is  the  right  of 
any  Senator  at  any  time  he  sees  fit  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  completely  as- 
sured that  my  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  on  this  floor  has  no  objection  to 
what  I  have  in  mind.  First.  I  would  be 
glad  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
so  that  absent  Senators  might  partici- 
pate; although,  realisticaDy,  I  do  not 
think  that  necessary. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  now  pending  be 
voted  on  next  Wednesday,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
of  which  committee  I  am  the  chairman. 
At  that  time  we  made  a  commitment  that 
we  would  report  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  by  not  later  than  the  following 
September,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. We  reported  the  Anderson  pro- 
posal in  legislative  form.  It  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  An 
attempt  to  invoke  cloture  was  made. 
That  attempt  was  not  successful  at  that 
time.  So  there  was  at  least  one  proposal 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee.  I 
make  the  statement  only  in  the  interest 
of  accuracy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Further  in  the  inter- 
est of  accuracy  I  point  out  that  the  clo- 
ture measure  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  referred  did  not  even  receive 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  vote  was  un- 
successful. 

Mr.  KHJCHEL.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  That  is  the  untimely 
and  unhappy  history  of  the  Senate  in 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  a  clear 
majority  of  Senators,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  wish  a  change  in  the 
rule.  In  my  judgment,  a  clear  majority 
of  Senators.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  would  opp>ose  a  motion  to  table 
the  measure.  That  being  so,  I  hope  that 
with  the  honorable  assistance  of  the 
Chair  to  guide  us  in  presenting  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors may  be  able  to  proceed  to  determine 
how  and  in  what  fashion  they  want  rule 
XXn  of  the  prior  rules  of  the  Senate 
changed  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
apparently  quite  obvious  that  we  are  not 
going  to  resolve  the  question  today.  I 
believe  that  the  basic  line  of  argument 
between  the  contesting  parties  has  been 
fairly  well  described  and  laid  down  for 
further  consideration.  As  I  stated  ear- 
lier, the  central  point  at  issue  is  as  fol- 
lows: Does  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
of  the  88th  Congress  have  power,  undi- 
luted by  actions  in  previous  years,  to  de- 
termine the  rules  under  which  it  will 
operate?  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  rule  XXII  as 
now  written  denies  the  majority  that 
opportunity. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  a  substantial  number  of 
Senators  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  rule  XXn,  the  Senate  rule  at 
the  root  of  this  debate.  Since  January 
1959,  when  the  last  revision  of  rule  XXII 
was  adopted,  23  new  Senators  have  come 
to  the  Senate.  Those  23  new  Senators 
have  never  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
act  upon  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  or  par- 
ticularly, in  this  instance,  upon  rule 
XXII. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  record  straight.  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  the  last  Congress 


amended  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  amended  the  rules  at  least  in  one 
respect  and,  I  believe,  in  two  or  three 
respects. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  referred  to  rule 
XXII. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   Oh.  no;  not  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  said  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  well,  I  can  under- 
stand the  Senator's  peculiar  fascination 
for  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  a  certain 
degree  of  fascination  for  it,  I  say  most 
respectfully,  because  it  is  rather  basic  to 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  establish 
rules  for  the  Senate  and  to  establish  any 
other  kind  of  body  of  law.  We  maintain 
that  rule  XXII  prevents  a  majority  of 
Senators  from  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional rights  in  regard  to  the  determina- 
tion of  rules  at  the  opening  of  a  session. 

I  wish  to  correct  the  record  in  one 
fuither  respect.  Not  only  rule  XXII  at- 
tracts our  attention,  but  also  section  2 
of  rule  XXXII,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

I  submit  that  the  provision  that  the 
rules  are  to  continue  either  by  acqui- 
escence or  to  be  changed  by  overt  action 
of  the  Senate  itself  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional provision. 

A  moment  ago  I  made  some  comment 
relating  to  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  was  an  indication  that  the 
committees  carried  over,  and  that  that 
system  is  a  part  of  the  conti^-uing  ap- 
paratus of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
make  quite  clear  that  I  do  aot  disagree 
with  the  point  which  is  made  that  cer- 
tain functions  and  attributes  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  continuing.  That  is  not  the  argu- 
ment at  all.  That  point  was  the  subject 
of  a  preliminary  argument  some  years 
ago  with  which  I  disagreed  then  and  dis- 
agree now.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  body  in  certain  respects. 
Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
the  committee  structure  continues.  But 
the  Reorganization  Act  also  provides  as 
follows  ■ 

Tlie  following  standing  committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
fact  that  the  committees  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress.  They  do  not  merely  continue 
with  membership.  They  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  commencement. 

By  tradition  and  accommodation  we 
talk  about  the  rule  in  relation  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  know 
who  were  members  of  those  committees 
last  year.  But  I  submit  that  no  resolu- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  as 
to  its  membership  this  year.  Since  the 
law  is  quite  specific,  it  might  be  well  that 
even  if  tradition  has  trained  us  other- 
wise— and  it  may  be  a  tradition  that  is 
well  worth  keeping :  I  am  not  particularly 
arguing  otherwise — if  someone  seeks  to 
remember  the  law.  then  the  law  is 
manifestly  clear: 

The  following  standing  committees  shall — 


That  is  not  an  option;  it  is  an  order — 

be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

Then  the  committees  are  listed.  Every 
Senator  knows,  of  course,  that  we  speak 
of  our  membership  on  committees.  I 
fully  approve  of  that  procedure.  But 
when  we  get  down  to  debating  the  tech- 
nicalities of  law,  while  I  am  not  a  law- 
yer— and  that  perhaps  has  been  quite 
obvious  and  evident  in  my  comment — I 
think  I  do  have  enough  commonsense  to 
know  that  the  word  "shall"  is  a  manda- 
tory word.  We  do  adopt  or  agree  to  a 
resolution  appointing  the  committees. 
Senators  are  wondering  on  what  com- 
mittee they  will  serve,  and  until  they  re- 
ceive their  assignments,  they  will  have 
been  denied  certain  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  2  minutes  so  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  stated  that 
I  objected  to  the  committees  being  ap- 
pointed. I  stated  that  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
lay  aside  the  resolution,  preventing  it 
from  going  to  a  committee,  in  order  to 
appoint  committees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  no  power  to  prevent  the 
naming  of  committees.  But  I  do  have 
the  power  to  prevent  the  resolution  from 
being  laid  aside  by  unanimous  consent 
for  the  appointment  of  committees.  It 
cam  be  done  by  motion.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  wishes  to  appoint  com- 
mittees, it  can  get  the  list  ready,  bring 
the  list  to  the  Senate,  and  make  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  aside  the  motion  to  consider 
the  resolution.  Then  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator might  be  a  little  more  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  following  the  normal  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate,  to  permit  the  reso- 
lution to  be  referred  to  the  committee, 
as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  marmer,  if  we 
should  proceed  in  the  manner  referred 
to. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  now  that  I  shall 
not  even  object  to  the  committees  being 
organized,  if  he  would  be  wiUing  to  let 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration exercise  its  prerogative  over  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  is  always  very  pleasant. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the' Parliamen- 
tarian informs  the  Chair  that  imder 
section  2  of  rule  XXV  each  standing 
committee  shall  continue  and  have  power 
to  act  until  Its  successor  is  appointed. 

Committees  are  now  functioning. 
They  are  not  functioning  at  full  strength. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
already  met  and  has  reported  resolutions 
and  has  taken  action.  The  Committee  on 
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Croyemment  Operations  has  done  the 
same.  The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciurency  reported  a  resolution  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate,  in  turn,  has  re- 
ferred resolutions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  not  any 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  all  of  this  has 
happened.   I  fully  recognize  that. 

I  am  merely  saying  that  this  happened 
as  a  result  of  usage  and  not  of  law.  Par- 
liamentarian or  no  Parliamentarian — 
and  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Par- 
Uamentarlan — I  did  go  through  high 
school  and  I  can  read  what  is  stated. 
The  law  says : 

The  following  standing  conunlttees  shaU 
be  appointed  at  the  com  m  encement  of  each 
Congress — 

If  any  Senator  thinks  any  committee 
has  been  appointed,  apparently  it  would 
have  had  to  be  done  on  some  day  when 
I  was  not  present,  and  I  have  been  pres- 
ent every  day.  It  is  a  fact  that  by  com- 
mon practice  we  have  accepted  these 
committees.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that. 
I  merely  say  that  if  some  Senator  wishes 
to  api^  the  rule  strictly,  then  the  com- 
mittees have  not  been  appointed. 

I  say  again  I  do  not  make  any  protesta- 
tion at  all  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  nor  any  criticism 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  about  the 
committee  appointments.  The  Senator 
is  not  holding  up  the  committee  appoint- 
ments. I  have  as  much  responsibility  on 
those  as  has  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

We  have  an  honest  disagreement.  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  settle  it  and  to 
settle  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  It  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  who  is  holding  up 
anything,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  holding  up  any- 
thing. We  happen  to  have  a  disagree- 
ment. That  la  what  this  body  is  for.  Let 
us  argue  it  out. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  us  put  the  blame 
on  the  disagreement,  not  on  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  or  on  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  that  basis  I 
would  say  that  we  have  both  been  exon- 
erated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Down  with  the  dis- 
agreement. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  El>- 
MONDSON  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 


BIRTHDAY  OP  ROBERT  E.  LEE 
Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
especially  fitting  at  this  time  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  that  we  pause  to  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  men  whose 
immortality  was  forged  from  the  fire 
and  chaos  of  that  war.  This  Saturday 
past  was  the  birthday  of  one  of  our 
greatest  citizens,  Robert  E.  Lee.  Now 
that  time  has  dictated  how  history  shall 
be  written,  the  South  alone  can  no  longer 
claim  this  man;  he  belongs  to  the  Nation. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  one  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary leaders  the  world  has  known,  has 
become  for  America  a  symbol  not  merely 
of  the  region  for  which  he  fought  so 
gallantly,  but  also  a  s3anbol  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  reunion.  His  dignity,  his  cour- 
teous deference  to  the  ofiQcers  under  his 


command,  and  his  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  his  men — all  these  qualities 
combined  to  make  this  man  a  general 
as  loved  by  his  soldiers  as  any  other  who 
ever  lived.  Yet  the  affection  of  his  men 
could  not  have  been  won  and  held  by 
co\irtesy  and  kindness  alone. 

In  addition  to  these  gentle  virtues,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  had  the  strategic  ability,  the 
tactical  skill,  the  stubborn  persistence, 
and  the  dashing  courage,  that  combine 
to  make  a  leader  whom  men  will  gladly 
follow  into  battle  throughout  all  the  dan- 
gers, difficulties,  and  heartbreaks  of  long 
campaigns.  Perhaps  his  appeal  can  best 
be  summarized  in  the  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  him  in  the  Columbia  Encyclo- 
pedia— 1940:  j 

Before  the  war  ended,  Lee  was  Idolized  by 
his  soldiers.  He  has  remained  a  symbol  of 
the  southern  spirit  and  the  lost  cause.  His 
courage,  his  honesty,  his  courtesy,  and  his 
tenderness.  In  addition  to  his  fine  presence 
and  his  brlUlant  mind,  won  the  admiration 
of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  and  have 
made  him  one  of  the  American  heroes. 

The  greatness  of  Lee  is  succinctly  de- 
monstrated in  one  of  his  last  orders  as 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia: 

General   Order   No.   9 

Headquarters, 
Army  of   Northern  Virginia, 

Apnl  10,  1865. 

After  4  years  of  arduous  service  marked 
by  unsurpassed  courage  and  fortitude,  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  com- 
pelled to  jrleld  to  overwhelming  numbers  and 
resources. 

I  need  not  tell  the  survivors  of  so  many 
hard  fought  battles  who  have  remained 
steadfast  to  the  last  that  I  have  consented 
to  this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them. 

But  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion  could 
accomplish  nothing  that  would  compensate 
for  the  loes  that  would  have  attended  the 
continuance  of  the  contest,  I  determined  to 
avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past 
services  have  endeared  them  to  their  country- 
men. 

By  terms  of  the  agreement,  officers  and 
men  can  return  to  their  homes  and  remain 
until  exchanged.  You  wlU  take  with  you  the 
satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  conscious- 
ness of  duty  faithfully  performed,  and  I 
earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  ex- 
tend to  you  His  blessing  and  protection. 

With  an  unceasing  admiration  for  your 
Constance  and  devotion  to  your  country, 
and  a  grateful  remembrance  for  your  kind 
and  generous  consideration  of  myself,  I  bid 
you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Robert  E.  Lee, 

General. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lee's  attitude 
in  accepting  the  consequences  of  defeat 
and  surrender  and  in  urging  the  immedi- 
ate return  of  the  southern  soldiers  to 
their  homes,  was  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  resumption  of  orderly  govern- 
ment in  the  country,  and  upon  the  re- 
sumption of  fraternal  feelings  among 
those  who  had  so  recently  been  at  war. 

The  example  of  his  honor,  his  loyalty, 
and  his  good  will  toward  all  men  is  one 
that  may  well  be  set  before  us  as  a  model 
today.  The  stature  of  this  man  was 
great  as  he  reluctantly  took  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  his  native  State,  yet  it  proved 
to  be  even  greater  as  he  laid  down  those 
arms  in  defeat  and  directed  his  great 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  the  re- 
building of  an  all  but  shattered  land 
and  people. 


January  21 


I  request  unanimous  consent  that  th« 
article.  "The  Remarkable  Robert  E  L^ 
from  the  January  17,  1963,  edition  of 
the  Payetteville.  N.C.,  Observer  hL 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REco»n 
as  follows:  ""■ 

The  Remarkable  Robert  e.  Lee 
Most  of  the  Southern  States  Saturday  eel. 
brated  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E  Lee  th 
military  genius  of  the  Southern  Confederal* 
whose  brlUlance  on  the  battlefield  enabl^ 
the  South  to  hold  out  against  the  superlw 
numbers  and   equipment   of  the  North  lor 
the  last  3  bitter  years  of  the  CivU  War 

Although  always  outnumbered  he  Inflicted 
defeat  after  defeat  on  the  Union  forces  which 
opposed  him  and  was  never  driven  from  a 
battlefield.  The  two  battles  which  he  kwt 
Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  were  in  reality 
draws,  but  ghastly  draws  because  the  loss^ 
sustained  by  Lee's  forces  rendered  him  un- 
able to  continue  the  fighting. 

Even  In  the  final  agony  of  the  war  in 
1865.  Lee  was  able  to  withdraw  his  troops 
in  good  order  from  the  trench  warfare  tran 
at  Petersburg.  "^ 

It  is  notable  In  any  understanding  of  Lm 
as  a  general  that  he  was  not  given  command 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  until  the 
late  spring  of  1862,  and  that  he  was  not 
made  commander  in  chief  of  the  southern 
forces  until  1865  when  the  war  for  all  in- 
tents  and  purposes  had  been  won  by  the 
North  In  its  successful  western  campalgng 
and  Sherman's  victorious  march  through 
Georgia. 

Not  only  Lee's  military  genius  but  his 
moral  virtues  stamped  him  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  citizens. 

He  did  not  smoke,  drink,  or  use  profanity. 
He  unhesitatingly  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  reverses  which  a  lesser  man  might 
have  blamed  on  his  subordinates. 

He  was  not  a  slaveowner  and  was  opposed 
to  the  system  of  slavery,  yet  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  reputedly  ofifered  him  command 
of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  onset  of  the 
war,  he  resigned  his  commission  In  the  U5, 
Army  and  offered  his  services  to  his  naUve 
State,  Virginia. 

After  the  war,  honored  by  all  sections  of 
the  country  even  In  defeat,  he  was  offered 
the  opportunity  of  achieving  great  wealth 
merely  by  lending  his  name  to  commercial 
enterprise. 

These  offers  he  rejected,  preferring  to  ac- 
cept the  presidency  of  the  small  college  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  and  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  education  of  southern 
youth  toward  the  day  when  a  new  gertlra- 
tlon  would  rebuild  the  war-ravaged  economy 
of  his  beloved  Dixie. 

When  Lee  died  at  the  comparatively  young 
age  of  63.  a  distinguished  British  soldier, 
Viscount  Wolseley.  had  this  to  say  of  him: 
"I  have  met  many  of  the  great  men  of 
my  time,  but  Lee  alone  impressed  me  with 
the  feeling  that  I  was  on  the  presence  of 
a  man  who  was  cast  in  a  grander  mold  and 
was  made  of  a  different  and  finer  metal 
than  all  other  men.  He  Is  stamped  upon  my 
memory  as  a  being  apart  and  superior  to 
all  others  in  every  way — a  man  with  whom 
none  I  ever  knew,  and  very  few  of  whom  I 
have  read,  were  worthy  to  be  classed." 

Today,  In  a  reunited  Nation.  Robert  E. 
Lee's  historic  virtues  and  genius  belong  not 
to  the  South  alone,  but  to  all  America  and 
all  the  world. 
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AMENDMENT   OF   RULE   XXII— 
CLOTURE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  again  for  the  record  what  to 
many  may  seem  an  aside  but  which 


might  capture  the  imagination  of  certain 
people  across  the  country  with  respect 
tothe  strong  plea  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  procedure 
we  should  follow  with  respect  to  a  change 
of  rule  XXII  should  be  to  send  it  to  the 
committee  and  permit  a  study  of  it  to  be 
uiade,  then  having  it  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  we  would  work  our  will. 

That  sounds  wonderful.  There  is  not 
a  person  in  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
understand  that  if  we  go  that  route  we 
shall  be  stuck,  as  we  have  been  session 
after  session,  with  the  problem  of  the 
one-third  plus  one  making  impossible  the 
adoption  of  a  significant  change  in  the 
rule.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  in- 
sist that  we  should  proceed  under  the 
right  which  the  Constitution  gives  us — 
and  indeed  the  duty  it  imposes — that  a 
majority  of  this  body  shall  make  up  its 
mind  now  with  respect  to  its  rules  and 
not  permit  the  76th,  86th,  or  87th  Con- 
gress to  tell  us,  Mr.  President — you  and 
me  and  others — how  we  shall  proceed 
in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Are  we  still  in  the 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are. 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 


NEW  SOVIET  STRATEGY  ON  THE 
HIGH  SEAS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Life  magazine  dealt  with 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  sensitivity  of  its 
presentation  and  the  breadth  of  is  cov- 
erage. One  article  was  a  lucid,  cogent 
exposition  of  one  of  the  great  strategic 
problems  facing  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  read  by  everyone  concerned 
with  the  Nation's  defense  effort.  The 
article  "The  Grab  for  Narrow  Waters" 
is  written  by  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired. 

General  Hittle  is  a  well-known  and 
respected  writer  and  analyst  of  military 
affairs.  His  book  "HistoiT  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff"  is  the  classic  on  the  subject. 
He  is  presently  director  of  military  and 
foreign  policy  affairs  for  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  straightforward 
and  commonsense  approach  of  the  VFW 
to  defense  legislation  is  well  known  to 
the  Congress.  General  Hittle  in  the 
"The  Grab  for  Narrow  Waters"  explains 
the  theory  of  the  Communist  effort  to 
gain  control  of  the  narrow  ocean  passages 
through  which  most  of  the  world's  ocean 
traffic  is  funneled.  The  free  world  de- 
pends on  this  ocean  traffic  for  its  vitality. 
It  is  all  important  to  our  American  way 
of  life  and  standard  of  livmg. 

In  mid-December  one  of  the  areas 
mentioned  in  the  article.  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  was  visited  by  myself  and 
two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  was 
once  again  vividly  impressed  with  the 
enormous  strategic  importance  of  that 
area,  it  dominates  one  of  the  world's 
narrow  ocean  passages,  a  crossroads  of 
seaborne    traffic.    The    country    which 


possesses  the  fine  harbor  of  Guant4namo 
Bay  as  a  base  controls  the  north -south 
commerce  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  world's  traffic  which  uses  the 
Panama  Canal.  General  Hittle's  article 
demonstrates  why  the  Communists  must 
never  be  allowed  to  lever  us  out  of  that 
base,  and  exposes  their  scheme  to  grab 
control  of  the  other  ocean  passages  of 
vital  importance  to  the  free  world,  whose 
economic  health  and  military  strength 
depend  on  the  use  of  the  oceans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Grab  for  Narrow  Waters 
(By  James  D.  Hittle.  brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired) 
The  sea.  beautiful  and  rich  and  useful,  is 
also  a  source  of  danger.  For  the  moment,  at 
least,  the  great  powers  seem  to  have  stopped 
fighting  bloody  battles  on  her  surface  with 
shells  or  even  torpedoes.  And  the  advent 
of  long-range  nuclear  bombers  and  18.000- 
mph  missiles  flashing  through  space  has  di- 
verted attention  from  the  sea  as  a  major 
battlefield  in  the  classic  sense.  But  the 
ocean  remains  a  crucial  factor  in  the  defense 
of  any  nation  whose  shores  are  lapped  by 
salty  water. 

The  United  States  knows  this  well  and  has 
proved  it  with  Its  fleet  of  Polaris  submarines 
roaming  the  world  with  a  nuclear  deterrent 
that  the  enemy  cannot  keep  in  sight.  The 
use  of  naval  power  to  blockade  Cuba  and 
force  the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  missiles  is  an 
immediate  case  in  point. 

But  it  Is  becoming  increasingly  and  omi- 
nously clear  that  It  Is  that  old  landlubber, 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  is  now  making  the 
greatest  strides  In  conquering  the  sea  and 
that  she  Is  setting  out,  with  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  characteristic  cunning,  to  turn  it 
to  her  own  use. 

There  is  one  shrewd  project  In  particular 
which  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  pressing  ahead 
on.  This,  as  the  map  above  shows,  Involves 
a  long-range  scheme  to  gain  control  over 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  world — that  is,  the 
key  strategic  corridors  of  the  sea  through 
which  much  of  the  world's  shipping  must 
pass.  Some  of  the  Soviet  moves  along  this 
line  are  on  the  surface  and  already  obvious. 
Other  moves  are  more  subtle  and  still  incon- 
clusive. If  the  scheme  is  carried  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  it  would  provide  a  major 
economic  and  military  threat  to  the  West. 

But  to  understand  more  fully  what  It  Is 
the  Russians  are  up  to  here,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  review  their  other  significant  seagoing 
activities. 

In  the  last  decade,  huge  fleets  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  fishing  trawlers  have  broken 
away  from  the  home  coasts  and  made  them- 
selves at  home  off  Cape  Cod,  Newfoundland, 
Alaska,  France,  and  Scotland.  Just  last 
month  the  Coast  Guard  had  to  chase  Soviet 
trawlers  out  of  U.S.  territorial  waters  near 
Provlncetown,  Mass.  And  they  so  cluttered 
up  the  narrow  FVench  waters  with  their  nets 
that  the  French  fishing  fleet  went  home  In 
disgust.  The  trawlers  do  engage  In  fishing 
but  they  also  have  another  big  mission. 
Tlaelr  masts  are  cluttered  with  high-grade 
electronics  gear  which  allows  them  to  double 
as  communications  ships  and  military  In- 
telligence centers.  Russia's  Interest  In  the 
sea  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  In  the  past  25 
years  she  has  risen  from  22d  place  In  world 
trade  to  6th.  In  the  last  4  years  alone  she 
has  Increased  her  merchant  fleet's  capacity 
from  2.7  to  3.4  million  gross  tons.  And  to 
break  the  Ice  which  used  to  keep  her  ships 
landlocked  during  the  long  Russian  winter. 


she  has  constructed  a  modern  fleet  of  Ice- 
breakers— at  least  one  of  them  cuclear- 
powered — that  Insxires  year-round  sailing. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  Soviets  have  concen- 
trated on  their  navy.  At  tJie  end  of  World 
War  n.  Russia  did  not  even  rank  among  the 
great  nations  in  naval  power.  Now  she  is 
second,  having  passed  even  Great  Britain. 
The  backbone  of  this  young  and  therefore 
up-to-date  force  is  a  fleet  of  nearly  600  sub- 
marines. Considering  the  fact  that  Nazi 
Germany  chopped  up  Allied  convoys  and  al- 
most cleared  the  seas  with  a  starting  force 
of  only  57  U-boats,  the  Soviet  figure  is  all 
the  more  formidable. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  Soviet  Navy  than 
Its  subs.  Though  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
sneered  that  surface  vessels  are  obsolete,  he 
still  maintains  a  fleet  of  modern  cruisers  and 
destroyers  and  goes  on  building  more.  And 
he  is  outfitting  many  of  these  with  guided 
missiles  to  increase  their  firepower. 

So  much  for  the  evidence.  What  will 
Russia  do  with  all  this  seapower?  What  are 
her  intentions? 

Two  major  patterns  emerge.  One  is  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  see  because  Khrushchev  has 
stated  it  loud  and  clear.  Speaking  to  an 
American  visitor  In  1957,  he  said,  "We  declare 
war  on  you — excuse  me  for  using  such  an 
expression — in  the  peaceful  field  of  trade." 
That  is  what  all  the  merchfint  ships  are  for, 
to  carry  Soviet  goods,  machinery,  building 
materials — and  ideas — to  all  corners  of  the 
world  where  only  ships  could  do  the  Job  so 
economically— to  Africa,  to  South  America, 
to  Japan,  to  Western  Europe,  to  places  where 
the  United  States  herself  is  so  dependent  on 
trade  for  her  own  welfare.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  of  necessity  becoming  a  great  seapower 
because  Soviet  land  power,  which  stretches 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  has  almost 
reached  its  geographic  limits.  Any  moves 
the  Russians  now  wish  to  make  to  extend 
their  Influence  to  other  continents  must 
depend  on  seapower. 

Ominous  as  it  Is,  this  pattern  is  ostensibly 
peaceful,  and  it  Is  a  logical  development  of 
Soviet  growth  which  can  be  matched  by 
strong  economic  competition.  But  it  Is  the 
second  pattern  which  is  the  most  worrisome, 
simply  because  it  is  still  rather  ghostly,  full  of 
mystery  and  Incompleted  moves,  and  rife 
with  the  possibility  of  military,  rather  than 
economic,  conflict.  This  le  the  narrow-water 
pattern  which  Is  Illustrated  with  the  map  on 
page  83.  The  Soviets  are  using  the  sea  In 
the  same  way  they  use  every  other  form  of 
activity — as  a  chessboard  on  which  they  can 
try  to  checkmate  or  outmaneuver  the  op- 
position as  they  themselves  move  forward. 
And,  like  good  chess  players,  they  are  pre- 
paring each  move  with  patience  and  fore- 
sight, willing  to  lose  now  for  later  gain. 

The  narrow-water  thesis  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  Soviet  moves  so  far.  It  goes  like 
this:  the  seas  are  vast,  but  for  reasons  of 
economy,  geography,  and  navigational  con- 
venience, seagoing  trade  hEis  settled  down 
over  the  centuries  along  certain  routes.  The 
Nazis  knew  this  well  and  plied  along  under 
these  routes  with  their  U-boats.  At  six  key 
geographic  sp>ots  around  the  world  these 
routes  come  together.  To  avoid  long  time- 
consuming  and  fuel-consuming  p>as6ages 
around  huge  land  masses  like  Africa  or  South 
America,  commerce  is  funneled  through 
channels  of  water  so  narrow  that  sometimes 
not  even  two  ships  can  pass.  These  six  points 
cf  narrow  water  are  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Skagerrak  leading  out 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Dardanelles  leading 
out  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  last  two  points  are  not  In  the  same 
category  with  the  others  as  highways  of 
world  conmierce.  Both  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea  are  virtually  Soviet  lakes  and  the 
possibility  here  is  that  it  is  Russian  fleets 
that  could  be  bottled  up  to  prevent  them 
from  emerging  into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Medi- 
terranean.   But  in  each  of  the  other  four 
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potential  bottlenecka,  the  Russians  are  carry- 
ont  a  series  of  moves  whlcb  are  so  om- 
sistent  in  style  and  content  that  it  is  dlllkmlt 
to  believe  that  they  are  mere  coincidence. 

Take  the  Sues.  BBrypt's  Nasser  now  con- 
trols the  canal.  Nasser  has  accepted  not  only 
tremendous  amounts  of  aid  trom  the  Rus- 
sians to  help  him  bttlld  his  big  Aswan  Dam 
and  handle  his  Soviet  Mlg's  and  other  mili- 
tary purchases,  but  he  has  also  accepted  a 
Soviet  gift  of  several  Russian  submarines. 
TO  help  lilm  run  them,  the  Russians,  of 
course,  send  in  Soviet  sub  experts  and  spare 
parts.  THIS  gives  the  Russians — for  the  time 
being,  at  least — effective  control  over  the 
subs.  They  thus  have  a  cadre  on  hand  for 
an  underwater  buildup  of  their  own  which 
could  be  used  in  the  future  to  seal  off  the 
canal  or  make  its  use  impractical  for  anyone 
but  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends. 

Just  In  case  this  is  not  enough  to  effec- 
tively cut  off  traffic  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  then  on  to  the 
Padflc,  the  Russians  are  wedging  in  at  the 
narrows  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  the  south  of  the  Suee,  where  they  spent 
3  years  building  a  new  port  at  Hodelda  on  the 
coast  of  Temen.  Prom  the  way  things  have 
been  developing  in  Yemen,  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  neat  package  deal.  Yemen  got 
a  fine  port  right  on  the  narrow  waterway, 
tons  of  new  military  equipment  which  was 
landed  there  even  before  the  port  was  com- 
pleted— and  a  revolution  last  September  that 
.  overthrew  the  monarchy  an<j  seriously  threat- 
ened the  status  quo  in  the  neighboring  oil- 
rich  land  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Russians  have  also  been  busy  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
Britain's  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  guarded  the 
western  gate  to  that  huge  Inland  sea  for 
centuries.  Here,  so  long  as  Gibraltar  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  bottleneck,  the  Soviets 
cannot  at  present  plug  up  or  cork  the  pas- 
sage. But  by  establishing  a  commanding 
military  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  corridor,  they  could  at  least  imperil 
its  free  use  In  the  future.  And  this  Is 
exacUy  what  they  are  doing.  As  the  United 
States  moves  Its  own  bases  out  of  Morocco 
under  Moroccan  pressure,  the  Soviets  have 
already  delivered  Mlg's.  light  arms,  military 

vehicles,  thousands  of  tons  of  ammunition 

and  are  negotiating  to  build  a  new  shipyard 
for  Tangiers  along  with  a  sub  base  at  Alhu- 
cemas  Bay  Juat  100  miles  southeast  of 
Gibraltar  and  150  miles  from  the  big  UJS 
naval  t>a8e  at  Rota,  Spain.  The  Algerian 
revolution  is  already  clearing  the  French 
from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Since  Soviet  naval  intmslon  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean   would    dangerously    expose    the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  strength  in  Europe 
the  whole  scheme  Is  so  logical  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  either  doing  all  this  according  to 
a  deliberate  plan  or  they  have  accidentally 
stumbled    across    a    most    astute    strategic 
gambit.     We  should  know  by  now,  however, 
that    the    Soviets    seldom    do    anything    by 
accident.     Some  military  observers  have  been 
heard  to  scoff  at  this  thesis  on  the  grounds 
that  naval  power  moves  of  this  kind  are  so 
conventional  and  old  fashioned  in  this  nu- 
clear age  tliat  the  Russians  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  considering  them.     "Let  them  try 
to  seal  off  the  Mediterranean."  the  answer 
goes,  "and   well  either  blast  them  out  of 
the    water   or    tiirn    our   missiles    loose   on 
Moscow."     The     answer — and      the     recent 
Cuban  adventure  bears  it  out — is  that  the 
Russians  are  sticking  to  their  standard  doc- 
trine   of   making   zigzag   moves   to    advance 
wherever  possible,  withdraw  when  they  are 
challenged  and  always  avoid  a  major  military 
collision.     The  grab  for  the  narrow  waters 
fits  in  with  this  doctrine  because  it  does  not 
involve  a  single  overt  move  of  war,  but  con- 
sists  simply   of   keeping  on   the  move    and 
exploiting  aU  poUtlcal  and  strategic  oppor- 
tunities that  come  along. 


Cuba,  of  course,  la  another  example  of 
the  same  pattern  being  applied.  Here, 
whetho:  they  have  missiles  and  bombers  on 
hand  or  not,  the  Russians  are  using  the 
same  combination  of  economic  penetration, 
new  shipyards,  fishing  fleets  and  naval  pres- 
ence (there  was  a  buildup  of  Soviet  subs  in 
the  Carlbljean  during  the  blockade)  to  get 
themselves  positioned  strategically  near 
another  valuable  piece  of  narrow  water,  the 
Panama  Canal.  A  naval  base  in  Cuba  could 
also  help  guard  their  routes  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  as  well  as  bring  to  an  end 
the  historic  U.S.  domination  of  the  Carib- 
bean. The  important  point  of  this  thesis 
is  not  that  the  Russians  will  necessarily  try 
to  wage  a  hot  war  over  any  of  these  pressure 
points,  but  that  by  planting  themselves  on 
these  narrow  corridors  they  gain  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  they  never  had  before. 

One  of  the  most  Important  campaigns  of 
all  in  this  shadowy  pattern  is  aimed  at  con- 
trolling the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  long,  nar- 
row   passage    between    the    Pacific    and    the 
Indian  Oceans  and  one  of  the  great  water- 
ways of  the  world.    Communist  armies  and 
guerrillas  are  hard  at  work   trying  to  cap- 
tiu-e  southeast  Asia  in  order  to  grab  off  the 
rich  rice  bowl  and  encircle  India  from  the 
east.     There  is  also  another   target — Singa- 
pore, one  of  the  best-positioned  naval  bases 
in  the  world.    There  is  already  a  power  vacu- 
um   in    this    area    between    Singapore    and 
Suez   because  of    the   virtual   disappearance 
since   World  War  II   of  British  seapower  in 
the   Indian   Ocean.     This   absence   of   naval 
force  helps  explain  the  flow  of  Communist 
power  into   southeast  Asia,  and   whichever 
nation  Alls  this  vacuum  could  easily  domi- 
nate tSe-entlre  area.     The  Russians  are  al- 
ready at  work  In  Indonesia,  that  vast  archi- 
pelago   which    stretches    from    the    Indian 
Ocean,  past  Singapore  to  the  waters  of  north- 
ern Australia.    Indonesia's  boss,  Sukarno,  is 
a  power-hungry  man  who  likes  to  play  with 
ships,   so  the  Kremlin   has   given   him   four 
Soviet   destroyers,    eight    large   and   modern 
patrol  ships,  a  cruiser  and  two  of  Its  long- 
range  "W"-class  submarines.     Whether  Su- 
karno ever  uses  this  navy  In  battle  or  not, 
all   of   his   threatened   neighbors    know   the 
ships  are  there,  and  they  also  know  who  con- 
trols them.    The  Rvisslans  have  thus  set  up  a 
strong  naval  position  In  the  area  by  proxy— 
with  Indonesian  crews  and  flags  on  the  ships 
In  a  cold  war  like  this,  the  psychological  ad- 
vantage   of    a    bold    move    such    as    this    is 
enough  to  embolden  oiu-  enemies  and  dls- 
coxu-age  otir  friends.     The  sea  is.  as  always, 
an  integral  part  of  our  defenses  against  the 
spread  of  communism  and  It  Is  still  a  likely 
battlefield,  whether  cold  or  hot. 

At  a  NATO  meeting  in  Paris  last  month. 
Vice  Adm.  Richard  M.  Smeeton,  of  the  Royal 
British  Navy,  who  is  NATO  deputy  supreme 
allied  commander,  Atlantic,  warned  the  dele- 
gates what  the  Russians  were  up   to      The 

^7^^  ^^^^  ^^  "more  modern  than 
MATO's."  he  said,  and  it  would  not  be  easy 
against  this  new  threat  to  maintain  free  ac- 
cess to  the  vital  water  routes  on  which  the 
free  world  depended.  He  emphasized  four 
routes,  all  narrow— the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  "if  we  do  not  control 
the  oceans."  he  said,  summing  up,  "the  Com- 
munists will."  •^ 
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the  education  and  skills  of  our  DeonlA^ 
upon  which  in  the  long  run  economic 
growth  is  dependent— remains  unmet 

The  message  presents  taxes  as  a  kinn 
of  composite  answer  to  these  problem. 
While  all  of  us  want  our  taxes  cut  ^ 
I  favor  a  tax  cut  as  a  stimulus  I  doubt 
if  the  American  people  will  want  to  uJ 
this  measure  as  the  be-all  and  end  an 
answer  to  continuing  fiscal  problems  such 
as  the  zooming  public  debt  and  continu 
ing  deficits.  In  this  sense  the  messatP 
revealed  an  urgent  need  for  new  ideas 
and  new  approaches  in  our  fiscal  ^d 
economic  existence. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
MESSAGE 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  President  on  his  candor.  He 
has  recognized  that  the  country  cer- 
tainly is  not  moving  again.  The  eco- 
nomic report  acknowledges  that  our 
growth  rate  is  lagging,  capital  invest- 
ment is  in  the  doldrums,  unemployment 
remains  high,  and  the  need  to  improve 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
every  day  brings  new  reports  of  antl 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  last  remaining  synagogue  in 
Lvov,  U.S.S.R..  leaves  30,000  Jews  in  that 
area  deprived  of  a  place  of  worship.  We 
see  the  continued  persecution  of  Jews  for 
so-called  economic  crimes,  the  drastic 
crack-down  of  Jewish  cultural  activities 
of  all  kinds,  the  consistent  application  of 
capital  punishment  where  Jews  are  in- 
volved, and  the  monotonous  reference  to 
Jewish  criminal  activities  ranging  from 
treason  to  usury  and  drunkenness  in  the 
synagogue. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Communist  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  using  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, both  obvious  and  subtle,  to  wage 
an  active  campaign  against  the  Jewish 
minority  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  cer- 
tainly significant  that  of  all  the  Stalinist 
crimes  which  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
denounced,  Khrushchev  has  made  no 
mention  of  the  vicious  terror  which 
Stahn  waged  against  the  Jewish  people 
In  a  veiled  form,  this  terror  and  depriva- 
tion is  continued  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  hypocrisy  and  false- 
hoods of  Communist  methods  are  well 
illustrated  by  this  continual  persecution 
of  a  minority  group.  This  is  what  re- 
spect for  human  rights  means  to  the 
Communists.  This  is  what  any  minority 
group  or  any  religious  people  can  expect 
where  the  Communists  actually  take 
power.  The  United  States  can  play  an 
important  role  in  making  these  facts 
clear  throughout  the  world.  Certainly 
our  Government  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where to  publicize  and  document  the  in- 
famy of  religious  persecution  which  did 
not  die  with  Nazi  Germany  but  continues 
in  more  subtle  forms  throughout  the 
Soviet  Communist  empire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include,  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  an  excellent  article  from  the 
January  1963  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
Moshe  Decter,  whose  research  on  the 
subject  of  Jewish  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  widely  known  and  acclaimed. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
a  recent  article  from  the  Jewish  Veteran, 
monthly  publication  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  a  dispatch  printed  In  the  Jewish 
Press  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Jewish  Press] 

Sovnr  SsNTXNCis  Moax  Jews  to  Dxath 

p^^Tg ^Nine  Jews  were  sentenced  to  death 

und  ten  others  were  given  long  prison  terms 
IQ  two  separate  mass  trials  in  ttie  Ukraine, 
all  charged  with  economic  crimes,  accord- 
ing to  press  dispatches  from  Moscow  re- 
ceived here  today. 

Six  of  the  Jews  sentenced  to  death  were 
(;j^j>ged  with  illegal  financial  operations, 
and  three  others  with  corruption  and  han- 
dling stolen  property,  the  dispatch  reported. 

In  one  of  the  cases,  Illegal  financial  opera- 
tions were  allegedly  committed  In  Kharkov. 
Involving  10  million  rubles  and  large  quan- 
tities of  gold,  platiniun,  diamonds,  watches 
and  other  precious  objects.  In  the  second 
case,  the  charges  alleged,  five  directors  of  a 
nianufact\iring  plant  at  Ivano  Prankovsk  had 
produced  extra  merchandise,  valued  at  more 
than  a  million  rubles,  selling  the  stuff  in 
the  black  market  through  assistants. 

Jewish  circles  here  today  took  a  very  grave 
view  of  these  latest  mass  persecutions  of 
Jews,  seeing  in  the  trials  another  Instance 
In  which  Soviet  authorities  have  made  Jews 
the  scapegoats  for  the  regime's  financial 
dlfflCTXlties. 

(In  Washington.  National  Conunander 
Morton  London,  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  U.S.A..  today  made  known  his  organi- 
sation feels  that  not  enough  Is  being  done  in 
the  United  States  to  challenge  rising  Soviet 
action  against  Jews.  He  called  for  a  \igor- 
0U8  campaign  coinciding  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  session  of  Congress.  Mr.  London 
said  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  was  planning 
&  campaign  against  new  antl-Semltlc  mani- 
festations in  Russia  through  all  available 
means.) 

[PVom  the  Jewish  Veteran.  January  1963) 

Jewish  War  Vetkrans  Asks  Fees  World  To 

Chaixengk  Soviet  AMn-SEMmsM 

A  massive  protest  by  the  free  world  was 
asked  today  by  Morton  L.  London,  national 
conunander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  challenge 
Soviet  antl-Semltlsm.  He  called  for  reaction 
to  the  action  which  precludes  any  possibility 
of  freedom  of  worship.  This  results  from 
the  closing  of  the  last  remaining  synagogue 
in  Lvov,  U.S.S.R.  This  leaves  the  30.000 
Jews  in  that  community  and  area  without  a 
Bingle  house  of  worship. 

The  hypocrisy  of  Communist  attempts 
"to  seduce  racial  and  religious  minorities 
tliroughout  the  world"  must  be  exposed  by 
spotlighting  Soviet  religious  persecutions 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  said  Mr.  London.  He 
called  for  an  Intensification  of  efforts  In  the 
year  1963  toward  this  end.  at  the  United 
Nations  and  by  all  free  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  London  pointed  out  that  direct  and 
massive  confrontation  Is  the  best  way  of 
checking  Soviet  excesses.  He  cited  the  Com- 
munist retreat  In  Cuba  In  the  face  of  open 
confrontation  as  evidence  establishing  the 
validity  of  this  argument. 

Reviewing  the  strangulation  of  religious 
and  cultural  Jewish  life  In  the  U.S.SJI..  Mr. 
London  said  Soviet  policy  placed  the  Russian 
Jew  In  an  unmerciful  vise;  that  they  are  not 
permitted  to  live  a  religious  life,  nor  emi- 
grate to  Israel  or  any  other  country,  or  any- 
where else  where  they  can  live  freely  as  Jews. 
He  said  this  Is  a  "spiritual  strangulation  and 
deprives  Jews  of  their  faith,  history,  and  re- 
ligious concept  of  brotherhood  of  man  imder 
the  fatherhood  of  God." 

Mr.  London  said  the  failure  of  the  free 
world  to  forcef\ally  confront  the  Soviet  Union 
on  its  new  antl-Semltlc  campaign  has  em- 
boldened the  "Commissars  of  atheism."  He 
referred  to  the  Soviet  actions  as  Increasingly 
arrogant,  "Nazl-llke  steps." 


The  Lvov  Pravda  newspaper,  speaking  for 
the  regime,  and  seeking  to  link  the  syna- 
gogue with  alleged  economic  crimes  termed 
religious  Jews  "idlers,  speculators,  p&rasiteB, 
and  money  grabbers."  Several  memt>er8  of 
the  63magogues  board  of  directors  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  profiteering  and 
hooliganism. 

Mr.  London  found  the  synagogue  closing 
reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of  the  German 
Nazi  regime." 

He  made  It  known  that  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  plan  a  vigorous  fight  to  challenge 
this  Soviet  policy  through  all  available 
means. 


[Prom  the  Foreign  Affairs  magazine. 
January  1963] 

The  Status  of  the  Jews  n*  the  Soviet  Union 

(By  Moshe  Decter) 

During  the  past  quarter-century,  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  throughout  the  world 
has  become  keenly  sensitive  to  the  treat- 
ment of  mlnorltlee  as  a  barometer  of  moral 
decency  and  social  sanity.  The  awesome 
experiences  of  this  period  have  drawn  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  symlxjlic  and  actual 
position  of  the  Jewish  minority.  In  this 
light,  the  status  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  warrants  special  concern. 

The  situation  of  Soviet  Jews  can  be  com- 
prehended primarily  within  the  framework 
of  Soviet  nationalities  policy.  That  policy, 
as  refiected  In  Communist  party  directives, 
the  Soviet  Constitution  and  public  law,  is 
based  on  the  Ideological  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  national  self-determination  and 
on  the  legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
nationalities  within  Soviet  borders  to  cul- 
tural freedom.  Actual  Soviet  policy  toward 
the  Jews  clearly  violates  these  principles. 
It  is  tantamount  to  a  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion for  it  denies  to  the  Jews  such  ethnic- 
cultural  rights  as  are  generally  accorded  all 
other  Soviet  nationalities. 

The  Soviet  Union  officially  recognizes  Jews 
as  a  nationality.  In  the  personal  identifi- 
cation papers  which  all  Soviet  citizens  carry 
(the  internal  passport),  Jews  must  list  their 
nationality  as  "Jewish"  (Yevrel)  Just  as  other 
nationalities — such  as  Russians.  Ultralnlans, 
Georgians  and  others — mtist  list  theirs. 
Thus,  in  the  official  Soviet  census  ret\u-ns 
of  1959.  published  In  Pravda  on  February  4. 
1960.  Jews  are  listed  among  the  official  na- 
tlonaUtles.  In  all  previous  censuses,  citizens 
were  required  to  provide  proof.  In  the  form 
of  their  Internal  passport,  of  their  claim  to 
belong  to  one  or  another  nationality.  In 
1959.  for  the  first  time,  they  were  allowed 
to  volunteer,  without  proof,  the  nationality 
with  which  they  chose  to  be  identified.  De- 
spite the  possibility  thus  provided  for  Jews 
to  "pass.  '  2.268,000  people  specified  their 
nationality  as  Jewish  (there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  total  number  more  closely 
approximates  3  million). 

Soviet  Jews  conrtltute  1.09  percent  of  the 
population,  but  they  occupy  a  far  more 
significant  place  than  this  figure  suggests. 
Of  the  considerably  more  than  100  diverse 
Soviet  nationalities,  the  Jews  are  11th  nu- 
merically. The  great  majority  of  them  live 
In  the  three  most  populous  Union  Republics: 
38  percent  In  the  Russian  Republic,  37  per- 
cent In  the  Ukraine,  7  percent  In  White  Rus- 
sia; but  there  Is  no  republic  of  the  U.S.S  R. 
where  Jewish  communities  may  not  be 
found.  And  an  Important  refiectlon  of  their 
sense  of  identification  after  several  decades 
of  direct  and  Indirect  forcible  assimilation 
Is  that  472,000  (20.8  percent)  gave  Yiddish, 
which  is  the  traditional  language  of  speech 
and  literature  of  East  European  Jews,  as 
their  mother  tongue. 

The  Jews  are  also  regarded,  secondarily,  as 
a  religious  group.  This  complicates  their 
status  and  makes  It  even  more  precarious. 
For  though  their  unique  dual  character  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  Jewish  history  and 
tradition.  It  creates  unusual  difficulties  for 


them  under  Soviet  conditions.  An  assault 
upon  the  Jewish  religion,  for  example,  will 
Inevitably  be  taken,  by  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike,  as  an  attack  upon  the  Jewish  national- 
ity as  a  whole — upon  Jews  as  such.  And  they 
have  come  increasingly  to  be  considered  an 
alien  group  in  a  land  where  they  have  resided 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Their  vulnerability  Is  increased  by  the  fact 
that,  unlike  most  other  Soviet  nationalities, 
which  have  their  own  geographic  territories, 
the  Jews  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  also  the  only  Soviet 
nationality,  a  majority  of  whose  total  world 
population  Uves  outside  the  U.S.SIt.  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  Jewish  minority  has  historic 
and  traditional  ties  of  culture,  religion  and 
family  with  Jewish  communities  throughout 
the  world  outside  the  Communist  bloc,  it  Is 
subject  to  even  greater  suspicion. 

Soviet  Jews  are  esisecially  sensitive  to  their 
%'ulnerable  condition  because  their  memory 
of  what  they  themselves  caU  the  "black 
years" — the  last  5  years  of  Stalin's  rule,  when 
his  terror  assumed  a  viciously  and  openly 
antl-Semltlc  form — has  not  been  erased. 
One  reason  they  have  not  forgotten  is  that 
Soviet  policy  toward  Jews  and  Judaism  has 
remained  essentially  the  same  since  1948 — 
with  the  vitally  Important  exception,  of 
course,  that  the  terror  Is  gone.  And  they 
are  not  less  keenly  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that,  of  all  the  crimes  of  Stalin  catalogued 
by  Premier  Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  20th  and  22d  Congresses  of  the  CJP.E.U., 
his  crimes  against  the  Jews  were  passed  over 
In  utter  silence. 

The  significance  of  Soviet  policy  toward 
the  Jews  was  dramatically  highlighted  In 
September  1961  by  the  publication  of  a 
poem,  "Babl  Yar,"  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
organ  of  the  Soviet  Writers  Union.  This 
p>oem  by  a  loyal  Communist,  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko — one  of  the  moet  popular  young 
Soviet  poets — caused  a  sensation.  It  is  a 
searing  Indictment  of  antl-Semltlsm  both 
historically  and  as  a  facet  of  contemporary 
Soviet  society.  In  his  opening  line,  the  poet 
protests  that  there  is  still  no  monument  to 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  Jewish  martyrs 
slaughtered  by  the  Nazis  in  1941  at  Babl 
Yar.  a  vale  on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev.  This 
Is  a  pointed  refiectlon  of  the  fact  that  Soviet 
authorities  have  been  consistently  silent 
about  the  nature,  dimensions  and  even  the 
very  existence  of  the  unique  Jewish  tragedy 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Though  not 
himself  a  Jew.  Yevtushenko  identifies  him- 
self in  his  poem  with  persecuted  Jewry 
throughout  history.  He  thus  points  up  the 
existence  of  a  historic  Jewish  people,  which 
Soviet  doctrine  denies — and  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, which  Soviet  policy  prevents  Jews  from 
learning. 

Yevtushenko  is  not  alone  in  mirroring  the 
mood  and  sensibility  of  the  literate  younger 
Soviet  generation.  There  Is  a  whole  under- 
ground literature  that  p>asse6  from  hand  to 
hand  among  the  university  and  literary 
youth,  and  one  of  its  frequent  leitmotifs  is 
isolated,  disadvantaged  Soviet  Jewry.  In 
this,  as  in  their  general  quest  for  a  purified 
Idealism,  Yevtushenko  and  his  confreres  are 
In  the  main  stream  of  the  honorable  tradi- 
tion of  the  liberal  Russian  Intelligentsia  from 
Pushkin  to  Tolstoy  and  Gorky. 

n 

The  Jews  are  the  only  nationality  which 
is  deprived  of  the  basic  cultural  rights  ac- 
corded to  aU  others  In  the  U.S.SJI.  These 
rights  have  recently  been  reaffirmed  by  no 
less  an  authoritative  source  than  the  new 
party  program  adopted  by  the  22d  congress 
in  October  1961:  "The  Communist  Party 
guarantees  the  complete  freedom  of  each 
citizen  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  speak  and  to  rear 
and  educate  his  children  in  any  language — 
ruling  out  all  privileges,  restrictions,  or  com- 
pulsions in  the  use  of  this  or  that  language." 

Until  1948  the  Jevre  were  permitted  a  cul- 
tural  life  In   their  own   language,   Yiddish 
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(though  Hebrew  was  forbidden),  on  a  large 
scale:  newspapers,  publishing  houses,  thou- 
sands of  books,  a  variety  of  literary  Joiirnals. 
professional  repertory  tlieaters  and  dramatic 
schools,  literary  and  cultural  research  insti- 
tutes, a  network  of  schools,  and  other  means 
of  perpetuating  Jewish  cultiiral  values,  al- 
beit In  a  Communist  form.  In  1948  (and  In 
some  cases  during  the  purges  of  1937-39) ,  the 
whole  vast  array  of  institutions  was  forcibly 
closed. 

No  basic  change  In  this  policy  of  cultural 
deprivation  occurred,  despite  Stalin's  death 
and  the  gradual  easing  of  the  tyranny,  until 
1959.  Since  then,  a  grand  total  of  six  Yid- 
dish books  has  been  published — by  writers 
long  dead.  (None  has  been  published  in 
1962-as  of  November.)  They  were  put  out  In 
edltlOift  of  30,000  each,  mostly  for  foreign 
consumption,  but  those  copies  that  were 
available  to  Jews  inside  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
eagerly  and  quickly  snapped  up. 

This  total  of  six  books  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  facilities  made  available  to  many 
ethnic  groups  far  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  and  which  do  not  possess  as 
ancient,  continuous,  and  rich  a  culture. 
Two  striking  examples  are  in  order.  The 
Marls  and  Yakuts  are  two  tiny  primitive 
Asian  groups  which  nimiber  504,000  and 
236,000  respectively.  In  1961  alone,  Soviet 
printing  presses  produced  62  books  for  the 
Marls  and  144  for  the  Yakuts,  in  their  own 
languages. 

The  Soviet  Yiddish  theater  was  once  con- 
sidered one  of  the  prides  of  Soviet  artistic 
achievement.  Today  there  is  only  a  handful 
of  amateur  theatrical  groups,  made  up  of 
Jewish  workers  banded  together  after  work- 
ing hours,  existing  on  a  marginal  basis:  there 
is  not  even  such  a  group  in  Moscow  or  Lenin- 
grad, the  two  major  centers  of  Soviet  Jewry, 
together  totaling  nearly  1  million. 

In  the  autumn  of  1961.  for  the  first  time 
since  1948.  a  Yiddish  literary  Journal,  Sovlet- 
Ish  Helmland,  began  publication  as  a  bi- 
monthly. Welcome  though  this  is.  It  is  no 
more  than  the  exception  proving  the  rule. 
But  It  does  represent,  along  with  the  meager 
half-dozen  Yiddish  books  (and  the  concerts 
of  Yiddish  dramatic  readings  and  folk  songs 
which  have  been  permitted  and  which  have 
been  attended  by  millions  of  Jews  in  recent 
years)  a  tacit  repudiation  of  the  oft-repeated 
Soviet  assertion  that  Soviet  Jews  have  lost 
interest  in  their  culture.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs Is  again  to  be  contrasted  with  the  press 
available  to  the  Marls  and  Yakuts.  The  for- 
mer have  17  newspapers,  the  latter  28. 

A  frequent  Soviet  rationalization  for  the 
absence  of  cultural  institutions  for  the  Jews 
is  that  the  Jews  are  so  widely  dispersed. 
This  is  invalidated,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  tiny  minorities  like  the  Chechens 
(418.000),  Ossetlans  (410.000),  and  Komls 
(431.000),  which  do  not  have  their  own 
territories,  yet  have  their  own  newspapers 
and  literatures  in  their  own  languages,  and 
schools  where  their  languages  are  taught. 
The  Tadjik  minority  In  Uzbekistan  (312,000 
out  of  a  total  Republic  population  of  8,106,- 
000)  has  similar  rights  and  Institutions,  as 
have  the  Poles  In  White  Russia  (539,000  out 
of  8.055,000). 

It  is  not  just  schools  that  are  forbidden 
to  the  Jews.i  They  are  not  even  allowed 
classes  In  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  In  the  general 
schools:  nor,  for  that  matter,  classes  in  the 
Russian  language  (comparable  to  Sunday 
school  education  in  the  United  States)  on 
Jewish  history  and  culture.  Nor  are  Soviet 
Jews  permitted  to  have  contact  on  purely 
Jewish  cultural  matters  with  Jewish  Institu- 
tions abroad. 
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1  Though  Soviet  law  permits  any  10  par- 
ents who  request  It  to  organize  Instruction 
for  their  children  in  their  own  language, 
Jewish  parents  have  been  understandably 
loath  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision. 


All  religions  In  the  U.S.S.R.  exist  very 
precariously  within  a  context  of  official  antl- 
reUgious  Ideology  and  propaganda.  In  a  va- 
riety of  fundamental  respects,  however, 
Judaism  Is  subjected  to  unique  discrimina- 
tion, Jewish  congregations  are  permitted  no 
variant  of  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  others 
to  maintain  nationwide  federations  or  other 
central  organizations  through  which  reli- 
gious functions  are  governed,  religious  needs 
serviced,  religious  belief  bolstered,  and  com- 
munication between  congregations  strength- 
ened. Rabbis  and  synagogue  leaders  have 
nothing  at  all  comparable  to  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians- 
Baptists,  the  National  Ecclesiastical  Assem- 
bly of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  or  the  Mos- 
lem Board  for  Central  Asia  and  Kazakh- 
stan. 

These  churches  are  permitted  a  wide 
range  of  religious  publishing  facilities,  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  paper  supplies.  Th\is. 
the  Russian  Orthodox  version  of  the  Bible 
was  reprinted  in  1957  in  an  edition  of  50.000. 
In  1958,  10,000  copies  of  a  Russian-language 
Protestant  Bible  were  published  by  the  Bap- 
tists. The  same  yeSr  the  Moslem  Directo- 
rates In  Ufa  and  Tashkent  produced  editions 
of  4,000  and  5,000  copies,  respectively,  of 
the  Koran.  And  In  May  1962  the  Moslem 
Board  for  Central  Asia  Issued  still  another 
new  edition.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
editions  of  the  Korans  are  In  Arabic,  a  lan- 
guage not  spoken  by  Soviet  Moslems,  but 
used  for  religious  study  and  other  religious 
functions.  This  Is  comparable  to  what  the 
status  of  Hebrew  might  be  there. 

Judaism  is  permitted  no  publication  facili- 
ties and  no  publications.     No  Hebrew  Bible 
has  been  published  for  Jews  since  1917.    (Nor 
has  a  Russian  translation  of  the  Jewish  ver- 
sion  of   the   Old  Testament   been   allowed.) 
The  study  of  Hebrew  has  been  outlawed,  even 
for  religious  purposes.     Not  a  single  Jewish 
religious   book    of    any    other    kind    has    ap- 
peared  In   print  since   the  early   1920'8.     In 
contrast,    prayerbooks    are    available   to    the 
other  denominations  In  relatively  ample  sup- 
ply: the  Baptists  were  authorized  In  1956  to 
publish     25.000     hymnals;      the     Lutheran 
Church  of  Latvia  has  produced  1,500  copies 
of  a  psalter  and  is  now  preparing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Its  1954  hymnal.    Religious  calendars, 
indispensable  guides   for  religious   holidays 
and  observances,  are  freely  available.    Other 
types  of  religious  publications  are  also  per- 
mitted.   The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  pub- 
lishes the  Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarch- 
ate,  Its  official  monthly  organ.     It  has  also 
published  collections  of  sermons  and  several 
annuals.    The  All-Unlon  Council  of  Baptists 
puts  out  a  bimonthly,  the  Fraternal  Review. 
No  such  prerogatives  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  Jews.     Until  1958.  no  slddur  (Sabbath 
prayerbook  In  Hebrew)  was  printed.    In  that 
year,  an  edition  of  3,000  copies  of  a  pre-Revo- 
lutlonary  slddur  was  provided  by  photo-off- 
set— a  ridiculously  small  figure  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  religious  Jews  whose 
prayerbooks  are  tattered  and  worn.     No  edi- 
tion at  all  has  been  allowed  of  special  prayer- 
books  Which  Jews  use  on  their  high  holidays 
and  major  festivals.     As  for  calendars,  the 
Jews  have  had  to  depend  on  photographed 
copies  of   handwritten   ones,   surreptitiously 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand. 

A  subtler  but  harsher  form  of  discrimina- 
tion has  resulted  from  the  ban  on  Hebrew. 
The  Russian  Orthodox.  Baptist.  Lutheran^ 
Georgian,  or  Armenian  believer  is  not  handi- 
capped in  his  participation  In  religious  serv- 
ices, for  they  are  conducted  In  his  native 
spoken  tongue.  But  the  half-century-old 
ban  on  Hebrew  has  made  It  Impossible  for 
Jews  educated  under  the  Soviet  regime  to 
make  sense  of  their  synagogue  services. 
Thousands  come — and  must  stand  mute  and 
diunb. 


The  other  major  ecclesiastical  bodi«. 
authorized  to  produce  a  variety  of  reiil*'* 
articles— ritual  objects  such  as  church  i2l* 
sels.  vestments,  candles,  beads.  cruclflxe« 
ikons.    The  mass  sale  of  such  articles  J^ 
daily   candles,    is  an    Important   soui-c*    , 
church  Income.    But  the  production  of  «„l 
Indispensable  religious  objects  as  the  urn 
(prayer  shawl)   and  teflllln  ( phylacteriiJrr 
prohibited  to  Jews.  vh   y  acien*,)  ,, 

A  brief  statistical  examination  Ulumlnau. 
the  extent  to  which  the  faithful  areEenri!? 
by  churches  and  priests,  synagogues  and  «? 
bis.  For  the  40  million  Russian  Orthodn^ 
there  are  some  20,000  churches  and  36oa! 
priests  (quite  apart  from  those  In  the  » 
monasteries  and  convents).  This  comes  to 
one  place  of  worship  for  each  2.000  bellevM^ 
and  one  priest  for  each  1,100  believers  ^ 
the  3  million  Baptists  (Including  women  and 
children  who  are  affiliated  through  famliv 
membership)  there  are  roughly  6,000  parUhw 
and  pastors,  which  amounts  to  one  place  of 
worship  and  one  minister  for  each  500  b» 
llevers.  The  Lutheran  churches  of  Latvia  rm 
Estonia  have  100  churches  and  150  paston 
for  about  350,000  communicants— approa 
mately  one  church  for  each  3,500  belleveri 
and  one  minister  for  each  2,300.  By  contrast 
there  are  some  60  or  70  synagogues  and  rabbu 
for  the  nearly  l  million  Jewish  believer*-- 
which  amounts  to  one  synagogue  and  one 
rabbi  for  each  15.000  to  16.000  Jewish  be 
llevers. 

Most  religious  groups  also  maintain  edu- 
catlonal  institutions  to  prepare  men  for  the 
priesthood.  The  Russian  Orothodox  have 
two  academies  and  five  seminaries:  the 
Moslems  have  a  madrassa  where  their  mul- 
lahs  are  trained.  In  addition,  quite  a  few 
Moslem  clerical  students  have  been  per- 
mitted to  advance  their  studies  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  In  Cairo.  Young  Baptist 
seminarians  have  attended  theological 
schools  In  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Such 
programs  serve  the  twofold  function  of 
maintaining  spiritual  contacts  with  co- 
religionists abroad  and  of  enhancing  the 
quality  of  religious  education  at  home. 

Until  1957.  religious  Jews  had  no  Institu- 
tion to  train  rabbis.  In  that  year,  a  yeshln 
(rabbinical  academy)  was  established  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  Great  Synagogue  In  Moscow 
Since  then,  precisely  two  men  have  been  or- 
dained as  rabbis,  neither  of  whom  has  func- 
tion as  a  synagogue  leader.  Of  the  13 
students  at  the  yeshlva  until  April  1962,  11 
were  over  40 — which  means  that  very  little 
provision  was  made  for  replacing  the  rabbli 
now  serving  in  the  U.S.S.R..  all  of  whom  are 
in  their  seventies  and  eighties.  This  Is  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  "accent  on  youth" 
for  Russian  Orthodox  seminarians.  The 
Jewish  community  Is  thus  being  deprWed 
of  needed  religious  leadership. 

A  most  serious  restriction  was  Imposed  on 
the  yeshlva  In  April  1962.  when  a  majority 
of  the  students,  who  came  from  the  oriental 
Jewish  communities  of  Georgia  and  Daghe- 
stan,  were  forbidden  to  resume  their  studies 
in  Moscow,  on  the  ground  that  they  lacked 
the  necessary  residence  permits  for  the  capi- 
tal city  which  Is  suffering  from  a  housing 
shortage.  This  left  Just  four  students  In  an 
Institution  that  has  been  transformed  Into 
a  virtually  empty  shell.  Nor  has  any  JewUh 
seminarian  In  the  last  5  years  been  allowed 
to  advance  his  studies  at  Institutions  of 
Jewish   learning   abroad. 

In  addition  to  their  prerogatives  at  home, 
other  Soviet  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  regular  and  permanent 
ties  with  coreligionists  abroad,  an  Incalcu- 
lably Important  boost  to  their  morale.  Since 
1956  there  have  been  Innumerable  exchange 
visits  of  religious  delegations — Russian  Or- 
thodox. Baptists,  and  Moslems — between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet 
Moslems  have  for  years  been  associated  with 
a  World  Congress  of  Moslems.    At  the  end  of 
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Qc^[jbvt  1962  a  national  conference  of  Mos- 
jem  leaders,  meeting  in  Tashkent,  was 
authorized  to  establish  a  permanent  depart- 
ment for  intematlon&l  relations,  with  head- 
quarters in  Moscow,  which  would  qtaak  for 
lOl  Moslem  boards  in  the  country.  And 
^thm  the  past  year,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (Protestant)  accepted  the  full- 
fledged  membership  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
■  Church  and  of  five  other  major  Soviet 
ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Georgian  and  Ar- 
menian Churches,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Lutheran  Churches  of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
No  Jewish  religious  delegation  from  the 
U.S£.K.  has  even  been  permitted  to  visit 
religious  institutions  abroad.  Nor  are  syna- 
gogues In  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  to  have 
imy  kind  of  official  contact,  permanent  ties 
or  institutional  relations  with  Jewish  reli- 
gious, congregational,  or  rabbinic  bodies  out- 
■Ide  their  country. 

The    process    of     attrition    and    pressure 
Against  Judaism  aiul  Jewish  religious  Insti- 
tutions  and    practitioners    has    been    syste- 
matically  stepped   up   since    the   middle    of 
1961.     In  June   and  July   of  that  year,   the 
jynagogue  presidents  In  six  major  provincial 
cities  were  deposed.     In   that   same   period, 
glx    lay    religious    leaders    In    Moscow    and 
Lenmgrad  were   secretly   arrested.     In   Sep- 
tember 1961,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jewish 
high  holy  days,  the  authorities  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  special  loge   In   the  Mos- 
cow Great  Synagogue  to  seat  the  Israel  Em- 
bassy oflBclals  who  came  to  attend  services — 
the  better  to  cut  oCf  the  thousands  of  Jews 
who  came  to  the  synagogue  from  their  fel- 
low  Jews    from    abroad.      In    October    1961. 
the  Moscow  and  Leningrad  leaders  were  se- 
cretly tried  and  convicted  of  alleged  espio- 
nage, and  sentenced  to  lengthy  prison  terms. 
In  January  1962.  Trud,  the  central  trade  un- 
ion paper,  published  a  notorious  article  that 
porlrayed    these    devout    religious    Jews    as 
agents  of  Israeli  spies  who.  In  turn,   were 
described  as  tools  of  American  intelligence. 
On    March    17,    1962,    Rabbi    Judah    Lelb 
Levin  of  the  Moscow  synagogue  announced 
that  the  public  baking  and  sale  of  matzah 
(the  unleavened  bread  Indispensable  to  the 
observance  of   the  Passover)    would  be  for- 
bidden.   This  was  the  first  time  In  Soviet  his- 
tory that  a  total  ban   on   matzah  was   en- 
forced  throughout   the    country.     The    ban 
was  actually   part   of   the  larger   official   at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  bonds  between  Soviet 
Jewry  and  the  traditional  roots  of  Judaism 
that  have  a  national  historical  significance. 
Since  Passover  Is  the  ancient  feast  that  com- 
memorates   the    liberation    of    the    Hebrews 
from  Egyptian  slavery  and   their  establish- 
ment as  a  religious  people,  this  holiday   la 
subjected  to  especially  virulent  assault   In 
the  Soviet  press.    It  Is  linked  with  2Uonlst 
Ideology,    the    State    of    Israel,    chauvinism 
and  so  forth.     The  propaganda  goes  so   far 
as  to  brand   Jewish   religious   holldavs.   and 
Passover  In  particular,  as  subversive.    "Juda- 
ism kills  love  for  the  Soviet  motherland" — 
this  Is  a  slogan  from  a  typical  press  article. 
All  this  adds  up  to  a  systematic  policy  of 
attrition    against    religious    Jews    and    their 
religious  practices.     The  synagogues  are  the 
only  remaining  Institutions  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
which  still  embody  the  residues  of  traditional 
Jewish  values  and  where  Jews  may  still  for- 
gather formally   as  Jews.     The  objective  of 
this  policy  is  clearly  to  Intimidate  and  atom- 
ise Soviet  Jewry,   to   Isolate   It   both   from 
Its  past  and  from  Its  brethren  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  to  destroy  Its  specifically  Jew- 
ish spirit. 

XT 

This  policy  of  cultural  and  religious  re- 
pression is  conducted  within  the  charged 
atmoBphere  of  a  virulent  press  campaign 
against  Judaism.  Prom  It  the  image  of  the 
Jew  emerges  In  traditional  antl-Semltlc 
stereotypes.  The  majority  of  the  articles  ap- 
pear in  the  provincial  press— In  the  larger 


cities.  frequenUy  the  capitals,  of  the  various 
republics.  prlmarUy  the  RuaaUn  Republic, 
the  Ukraine,  and  White  Kuaai*.  Tbeee  are 
ttM  restons  wliere  the  bulk  of  Soviet  Jewry 
U?es  and  wher*  popular  anti-Semitism  is 
still  widespread  and  endemic. 

A  study  of  a  doaen  such  publications  re- 
veaia  that  the  following  themes  recur  re- 
peatedly: 

1.  The  stereotype  that  emerges  most  bla- 
tantly Is  that  of  Jews  as  money  worshippers. 
Rabbis  and  lay  leaders  of  the  synagogues 
are  consistently  portrayed  as  extorting  money 
from  the  faithful  for  ostensibly  religious 
piu-poses,  their  object,  in  fact,  being  to  feath- 
er their  own  nests.  Thus,  whether  It  Is  the 
religious  service  lUelf  or  some  ancient  rite. 
It  Is  all  presided  over  by  religious  figures  who 
are  In  reality  money-grubbing  thieves. 

2.  Judaism  is  constantly  denigrated.  All 
Its  rites  are  mocked  In  a  manner  which  con- 
trasts harshly  with  the  Soviet  Union's  boasts 
of  religious  toleration.  Circumcision,  for 
example,  Ls  denounced  in  the  crudest  terms 
as  a  barbarous  and  unhealthful  ritual:  "The 
priests  of  the  synagogue  offer  the  regular 
sacrifice  to  their  God,  Jehovah." 

3.  Drunkenness  In  the  synagogue  Is  an- 
other favorite  theme.  The  scandalous 
rogues  who  pocket  the  money  Innocently 
contributed  by  the  believers  are  shown  as 
devoted  to  drink — guzzlers  who  confuse  their 
prayers  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol.  The 
leader  of  a  synagogue  burial  society  Is  quoted 
as  saying:  "In  booae — I  believe;  in  God — I 
don't." 

4.  Brawling  Is  alleged  to  occur  frequently 
In  the  synagogue,  invariably  over  the  division 
of  the  ill-gotten  profits  from  religious  spec- 
ulation. The  newspapers  name  the  names 
of  the  religious  mlsleaders  allegedly  involved 
and  frequently  give  their  addresses  and  pub- 
lic positions,  if  any. 

5.  In  these  articles  Jews  often  are  used  to 
Inform  on  fellow  Jews  and  to  denounce 
JudaUm.  Many  articles  are  signed  by  Jews; 
some  contain  recantations,  usually  by  elderly 
men.  of  their  religious  faith. 

6.  A  favorite  device  Is  for  the  writer  to 
single  out  for  special  attention  the  adult 
children  of  elderly  religious  Jews.  They  are 
tisually  named  and  their  public  positions 
(teacher,  engineer,  nurse,  etc.)  noted,  as 
well  as  their  places  of  work  and,  where  rele- 
vant, their  party  membership.  Thus,  not 
only  the  parents  but  the  presumably  loyal, 
nonrellglous  Communist  children  are  held 
up  to  public  obloquy.  In  a  not  very  subtle 
effort  to  exert  social  blackmail  on  them. 

7.  Propaganda  assaults  on  private  prayer 
meetings  are  also  frequent.  Since  many 
synagogues  throughout  the  country  are 
closed,  Jews  have  taken  to  foregathering  In 
each  other's  homes  for  prayers.  Such  gath- 
erings are  frowned  upon.  Indeed  unauthor- 
ised, and  have  regularly  been  dispersed,  and 
their  members  warned  and  even  punished. 
Articles  list  those  who  organize  and  attend 
such  prayer  meetings. 

8.  Perhaps  the  most  ominous  of  all  the 
themes  is  the  consistent  portrayal  of  the 
tenets  and  practitioners  of  traditional  Juda- 
ism as  pKitentlaliy  or  actually  subversive. 
The  following  references  are  typical:  "The 
Jewish  clericals  and  bourgeois  nationalists 
provide  grist  for  the  mills  of  our  class  ene- 
mies, distract  workers  from  their  class  and 
Communists'  Interests,  and  weaken  their 
consciousness  with  chauvinist  poison." 
"The  traditions  bolstered  by  the  synagogue 
are  doubly  harmful.  First  of  all.  they  con- 
tribute to  the  perpetuation  of  the  false 
religious  world  outlook.  Secondly,  they 
serve  as  an  Instrument  for  the  propagation 
of  bourgeois  political  views  which  are  alien 
to  us." 

This  must  be  contrasted  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  signed  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
on  November  10,  1954,  and  reechoed  In  Prav- 


da  on  August  21.  1959:  "It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  are  citizens  who.  though 
actively  parUclpatlng  in  the  country's  Ufe 
and  faithfully  fulfilling  their  civic  duty,  still 
remain  under  the  influence  ot  varlo\u  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Toward  these  the  ptu^y  has 
already  demanded,  and  will  always  demand, 
a  tactful,  considerate  attitude.  It  U  espe- 
cially stupid  to  put  these  under  political  sus- 
picion because  of  their  religious  convictions. ' 

These  standards  have  been  clearly  violated 
where  Jews  and  Judaism  are  concerned.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  official  atheism  affects  all 
religious  groups:  but  it  Is  only  with  regard  to 
Jews  and  Judaism  that  the  theme  of  lack 
of  patriotism,  disloyalty  and  subversion  is 
Injected  Into  the  propaganda.  When  the 
religion  of  the  Russian  Orthodox,  the  Arme- 
nian Orthodox,  the  Georgian  Orthodox,  the 
Baptist  or  the  Moslem  U  attacked  in  the 
press  he  does  not  thereby  come  under  politi- 
cal suspicion,  nor  does  he  feel  his  loyalty 
Impugned  either  as  a  member  of  a  given  na- 
tionality or  as  a  Soviet  citizen.  By  the  same 
token,  the  mass  of  nonbellevlng  Russians. 
Arrrxenians,  Georgians  or  Uzbeks  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  Involved  when  the  religious 
members  of  their  nationality  see  their  reli- 
gion attacked  In  the  official  propaganda. 

But  with  the  Jews  It  is  different.  Because 
of  the  persistence  of  popular  antl-Semltlsm. 
subtly  encouraged  from  above,  an  attack  up- 
on the  religious  Jew  and  the  portrayal  of  the 
Jewish  Image  In  traditional  an tl -Semitic  ster- 
eotypes Is  felt  even  by  the  nonrellglous  Jew 
as  scxnehow  Involving  him  too.  And  he  is 
not  far  wrong  In  feeling  that  many  of  his 
non-Jewish  neighbors  understand  It  In  the 
same  way.  Small  wonder,  then,  that — in  the 
absence  of  a  consistent  educational  campaign 
against  anti-Semitism,  such  as  was  conduct- 
ed in  Lenin's  time — an  assault  upon  the 
Jewish  religion  will  be  sensed,  by  Jews  and 
non-Jews  alike,  as  an  assault  upon  the 
entire  Jewish  group. 

V 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  Jews  should  be  subject  to  a 
subtle  policy  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, education,  and  other  sectors  of  public 
life.  That  policy  may  be  summarized  In  the 
phrase  attributed,  perhaps  apocryphally  but 
nonetheless  aptly,  to  a  top-level  Soviet  lead- 
er: "Eton't  hire,  don't  fire,  dont  promote.  " 
A  few  especially  gifted  or  brUllant  Jewish 
indivldvials  can  still  be  found  within  the 
Soviet  leadership.  Many  occupy  positions  In 
the  middle  ranks  of  professional,  cultural, 
and  economic  life.  But  virtually  all  face  po- 
tent discriminatory  measures  in  key  securi- 
ty-sensitive areas  of  public  Ufe.  The  in- 
strumentality for  this  exclusion,  carried 
out  quietly  and  Informally,  is  the  national- 
ity listing  on  the  internal  passport.  Thus. 
Jews  have  virtually  disappeared  from  poel-^ 
tlons  of  major  responsibility  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  and.  with  rare  exceptions.  In 
the  armed  forces.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  situation  that  prevailed  from  1917 
to  the  late  1930's.  The  proportion  In  higher 
education,  science,  the  professions  and  po- 
litical life  has  also  been  declining  for  many 
years.  The  key  to  the  decrease  Is  the  system 
of  nationality  quotas  in  university  admis- 
sions. A  considerable  body  of  evidence 
points  to  the  existence  of  a  humerus  clatisus 
for  Jews  In  the  universities  and.  In  some 
cases,  of  numerus  nullus.  ThU  explains  the 
decline  of  Jewish  representation  In  Impor- 
tant activities. 

The  extent  of  the  decline  In  higher  educa- 
tion Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  Jews  today 
represent  3.1  percent  of  all  students  In  higher 
education,  as  contrasted  with  13.8  percent  In 
1935.  During  this  27-year  period,  the  Jew- 
ish proportion  of  the  population  decreased 
merely  from  1.6  to  1.1  percent.  There  Is  no 
way  of  accounting  for  this  drastic  decline  In 
a  cotintry  with  an  expanding  economy  and 
growing  opportunities — except  by  discrimina- 
tion. 
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Even  the  present  3.1  percent  is  a  skewed 
flgiire,  for  It  falls  to  take  account  of  two  de- 
cisive factors.  In  the  first  place,  the  cate- 
gory "higher  education,"  as  given  In  Soviet 
statistics,  lumps  together  both  universities 
and  many  other  types  of  specialized  acade- 
mies such  as  teacher  training  schools,  music 
conservatories  and  Journalism  institutes. 
Jews  have  a  strong  position  in  the  latter 
types,  and  this  fact  artificially  raises  the 
total  by  balancing  out  the  much  lower  pro- 
portion of  Jews  in  the  universities  as  such. 
Secondly,  it  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
Soviet  Jews  are  urbanized.  Most  universities 
are  located  in  the  larger  cities  and  recruit 
their  student  bodies  from  the  children  of  the 
urban  Intelligentsia,  In  which  the  Jews  have 
traditionally  occupied  a  leading  position. 
To  get  a  more  accurate  measure  of  Jewish 
representation  in  higher  education  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ix>pulatlon,  the  Jewish  propor- 
tion would  have  to  be  compared  not  with  the 
percentage  of  Jews  in  the  total  population  of 
a  given  republic,  but  with  the  percentage 
of  Jews  In  an  urban  university  area. 

As  for  the  professions,  the  declining  pro- 
portion of  Jews  has  been  as  much  as  admitted 
by  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Culture  Min- 
ister Purtseva  themselves  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy. (In  making  such  admissions,  they  have 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  making  room  for 
our  own  intelligentsia — clearly  giving  away 
their  feeling  that  the  Jews  are  not  truly  in- 
digenous.) In  general,  the  proportion  of 
non-Jewish  nationalities  among  professionals 
has  been  rising  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  but  that 
of  the  Jews  at  a  much  slower  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, since  1955  the  number  of  Rxissians 
and  Ukrainians  in  science  has  Increased  by 
40  percent,  that  of  the  Jews  by  25  percent. 
In  1955,  Jews  constituted  11  percent  of  Soviet 
scientists;  the  flgfure  was  10.2  percent  by  1958 
and  9.8  percent  by  1960.  Even  this  figure  is 
deceptively  high,  for  it  includes  a  substantial 
nvunber  of  an  older  generation  who  had  far 
freer  access  to  the  universities  and  the  pro- 
fessions In  the  1920's  and  1930'8.  It  is  ob- 
viously the  Jewish  youth  who  are  hardest  hit 
by  the  declining  rate;  they  have  to  be  very 
good  indeed  even  to  get  into  the  universities, 
and  they  find  it  increasingly  dlfQcxUt  to  enter 
the  professions. 

The  disappearance  of  Jews  from  leadership 
positions  in  political  life  has  been  striking 
and  dramatic.  Soviet  spokesmen  have  tried 
to  counter  this  fact  by  noting  recently  that 
7.623  Jews  were  elected  to  local  Soviets  all 
over  the  country.  This  seems  impressive  un- 
til it  is  realized  that,  as  of  1960,  more  than 
1.800.000  such  local  deputies  were  elected. 
The  large  nimiber  of  Jews  thus  comes  to  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent.  Moreover,  in  all 
but  1  of  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  the  15  repub- 
lics, the  number  of  Jews  Is  far  below  their 
proportion  of  the  population. 

When  this  pattern  of  discrimination  is 
linked  to  other  facets  of  Soviet  policy  toward 
the  Jews,  it  becomes  clear  that  they  are  con- 
sidered a  security  risk  group — suspected  of 
actual  or  potential  disloyalty,  of  essential 
"allen-ness." 

VI 

Many  nuances  of  the  same  pattern  of 
hostility  have  been  revealed  in  the  massive 
campaign  waged  with  increasing  severity  in 
the  past  few  years  against  the  widespread 
economic  abuses  that  characterize  so  much 
of  Soviet  life.  A  series  of  decrees,  beginning 
In  May  1961,  called  for  capital  punishment 
for  such  offenses  as  embezzlement  of  state 
property,  currency  speculation,  and  bribery. 
The  authorities  have  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  their  concern  over  these  activities  or 
the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  the  population 
engage  in  them.  Major  pronouncements  by 
leading  officials  have.  Indeed,  given  a  picture 
of  a  country  shot  through  with  corruption — 
Ironically,  of  a  capitalist  sort.  All  organs  of 
the  party,  the  Komsomol,  the  state,  the  press, 
and    other    major    institutions    have    been 


pressed  into  service  in  the  campaign  against 
it.  The  secret  police,  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  Stalinism,  plays  a  key  role.  And 
the  public  at  large  has  been  strenuously 
urged  on  to  be  vlgUant,  with  all  the  over- 
tones of  vigilanteelsm. 

Though  the  campaign's  objective  may  not 
be  anti-Jewish,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
has  had  anti-Jewish  implications  and  conse- 
quences. Of  which  the  authorities — and  the 
secret  police — cannot  but  be  aware. 

Thvis  the  Soviet  press  has  especially  fea- 
tured those  trials  that  have  resulted  in  death 
sentences  (frequently  accompanied  by  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  appeal).  To  date,  86 
such  trials  have  been  reported  In  26  different 
cities.  In  these  trials,  death  sentences  have 
been  meted  out  to  70  Individuals — of  whom 
42  (and  possibly  45)  are  Jews.  In  a  number 
of  cases,  the  Jewish  religious  afllllatlon  of 
some  of  the  culprits  was  made  explicit:  the 
synagogue  was  portrayed  as  the'  locus  of  il- 
legal transactions,  religious  Jews  were  mock- 
ingly described  as  money  worshippers,  the 
rabbi  was  shown  as  their  accomplice,  their 
family  connections  in  Israel  and  the  United 
States  were  pointed  up.  In  general,  the 
Jews  are  presented  as  peojjle  "whose  only 
God  is  gold."  who  flit  through  the  interstices 
of  the  economy,  cunningly  manipulate  naive 
non-Jewish  officials,  prey  upon  honest  Soviet 
workers  and  cheat  them  of  their  patrimony. 
They  are  portrayed  as  the  initiators  and 
masterminds  of  the  criminal  plots;  the  non- 
Jews  are  depicted  primarily  as  the  recipients 
of  bribes  and  as  accomplices. 

The  ominous  significance  of  this  publicity 
is  clear.  It  informs  the  conditioned  Soviet 
reader  that  the  government  thinks  the  tiny 
commxmity  of  Jews,  which  constitutes  little 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  population,  is 
responsible  for  nearly  two-thirds — and  in 
some  areas  100  percent — of  the  economic 
crimes  that  warrant  capital  punishment. 
Anti-Semitic  feelings  are  exacerbated.  Prom 
many  cities  come  reports  of  grumbling  on  the 
food  queues:  "The  Jews  are  responsible  for 
the  shortages."  Western  travelers  who  were 
in  Vllna  during  and  Immediately  after  a 
major  economic  trial  in  February  1962 — 
where  all  eight  accused  were  Jews,  four  of 
them  receiving  capital  punishment  and  fovu- 
lengthy  prison  terms — reported  that  the  au- 
thorities mobilized  the  entire  population  to 
attend  what  was  universally  called  the 
Jewish  ehow  trial.  The  atmosphere  of  fright 
in  the  Jewish  communities  may  be  Imagined. 

vn 

In  sum.  Soviet  policy  places  the  Jews  in 
an  Inextricable  vise.  They  are  allowed  nei- 
ther to  assimilate,  nor  live  a  full  Jewish  Ufe, 
nor  to  emigrate  (as  many  would  wish)  to 
Israel  or  any  other  place  where  they  might 
live  freely  as  Jews.  The  policy  stems,  in 
turn,  from  doctrinal  contradictions  abetted 
by  traditional  anti-Jewish  sentiments.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  authorities  want  the  Jews 
to  assimilate;  on  the  other  hand,  they  irra- 
tionally fear  the  full  penetration  of  Soviet 
life  which  assimilation  implies.  So  the  Jews 
are  formally  recognized  as  a  nationality,  as 
a  religious  group,  as  equal  citizens — but  are 
at  the  same  time  deprived  of  their  national 
and  religious  rights  as  a  group,  and  of  full 
equality  as  individuals. 

Though  the  Jews  are  considered  a  Soviet 
nationality,  official  doctrine  has  consistently 
denied  the  existence  of  a  historic  Jewish  peo- 
ple as  an  entity,  and  official  practice  has  al- 
ways sought  to  discourage  Soviet  Jews  from 
feeling  themselves  members  of  that  entity 
throughout  the  world. 

Soviet  policy  as  a  whole,  then,  amounts 
to  spiritual  strangulation — the  deprivation 
of  Soviet  Jewrys  natural  right  to  know  the 
Jewish  past  and  to  participate  in  the  Jewish 
present.  And  without  a  past  and  a  present, 
the  future  is  precarious  indeed. 
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LAUNCHINa  PHOTO  CARAVAN 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President  it  »». 
a  great  source  of  pleasure  for  me  to  ol/ 
tlcipate  in  the  sendoff  for  Photo  ckr.* 
van.  UJ5JV.,  last  Wednesday,  JanuarvuT 
This  giant  photographic  project  soon 
sored  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co  trnr^ 
my  home  city  of  Rochester,  wm'trav*! 
throughout  the  United  States  for  a  year 
to  capture  on  color  film  scenes  typical  of 
America.  The  huge  picture-taking  proi 
ect  will  be  completed  in  time  for  thp 
opening  of  the  World's  Pair  in  AdtII 
1964,  where  the  photographs  wUl  be  m 
hibited  inside  the  Kodak  pavilion  and  on 
its  80-foot  Tower  of  Photography.  There 
five  giant  color  pictures  will  be  specially 
illuminated  so  as  to  be  visible  day  and 
night  for  miles.  They  will  be  changed 
every  several  weeks. 

In  addition  to  providing  pictures  for 
use  at  the  World's  Fair,  which  is  expected 
to  attract  over  70  million  people  from  all 
over  the  world,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
may  plan  a  special  exhibit  of  some  of  the 
photographs  in  other  countries  through- 
out the  free  world. 

It  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  close 
cooperation  between  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  private  enterprise  that 
will  insure  far-reaching  consequences  for 
this  ambitious  project. 

The  sponsors  of  the  caravan  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  imagination  and 
vision.  The  caravan  will  record  on  film 
all  aspects  of  America,  capturing  the 
scenic  grandeur  of  our  cities,  villages, 
and  farms — memorializing  the  lives 
work,  and  play  of  our  people. 

I  believe  in  the  old  maxim  "a  picture 
is  worth  a  thousand  words."  The  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  from  foreign  lands 
who  will  visit  the  fair  will  take  home  with 
them  a  very  distinct  opinion  of  America, 
largely  based  on  what  they  see  there. 

Unlike  the  breakdown  in  spoken  and 
written  communications  which  occur 
sometimes  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries,  there  is  no  language  barrier 
in  the  world  of  photography.  It  is  a 
common  language.  It  is  a  medium  which 
seldom  leaves  room  for  misinterpretation 
or  misrepresentation. 

Therefore,  what  better  way  lies  open 
to  us  than  to  portray  all  that  America 
stands  for  with  pictures?  They  will  in- 
form and  entertain  our  foreign  guests, 
while  educating  them  in  the  geography  of 
our  Nation.  Posted  high  above  the  fair 
with  the  sky  as  a  background,  the  cara- 
van photos  will  make  a  dramatic  and 
long-lasting  impression  on  all  who  view 
them. 
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NATIONS     TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  21,  1963.  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  on  the  front  page, 
is  an  article  which  distresses  me— and 
10.700  other  persons — deeply. 

The  10.000  persons  distressed  are  the 
daily  riders  of  the  North  Shore  &  Mil- 
waukee Railway,  which  rolled  to  a  stop 
and  ended  its  68  years  of  service  at  about 
4  a.m.  on  January  21. 


The  700  persons  distressed  are  the  em- 
ployees. They  are  now  statistics  among 
the  unemployed. 

The  cessation  of  operations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee 
Railway  is  the  passing  of  an  era — when 
it  need  not  be  passed.  As  a  member  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  am  vitally  concerned  when  I 
learn  that  another  mode  of  public  trans- 
portation has  ended,  or  desires  to  end, 
its  operations. 

Mr.  President,  America  cannot  aflford 
the  problem  which  transportation  pro- 
vides. This  problem  must  be  solved. 
Today,  as  a  result  of  North  Shore  &  Mil- 
waukee's cessation  of  operations,  it 
means  that  at  least  5.000  more  vehicles 
may  well  be  going  into  Chicago  each  day. 
I  am  sure  that  Chicago  has  enough  of  a 
traflSc  problem,  just  as  we  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  have  a  traflBc  problem. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  persist  to  eliminate  more 
public  transportation  facilities  or  en- 
courage their  operations.  Dumping 
more  trafBc  in  already -congested  areas 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  only  adds 
more  to  the  problem. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  anxiously  awaiting  the  message 
of  the  President  pertaining  to  transpor- 
tation. 

I  choose,  however,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
I  shall  await  the  President's  transporta- 
tion message;  but  then  I  sha'J  work  un- 
tiringly for  an  answer  to  this  knotty 
problem. 

In  northern  Indiana,  we  have  a  South 
Shore  commuter  line,  similar  to  the  now 
defunct  North  Shore.  I  would  hate  to 
think  of  what  would  happen  to  Chicago 
if  the  South  Shore  should  also  go  out  of 
business.  There  would  be  more  unem- 
ployed and  more  traffic  pouring  into 
Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  national 
problem  deserves  the  attention  of  each 
Member  of  this  august  body,  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
the  news  report  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  now  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ten  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  Hit  End  of 
Line  as  North  Shore  Quits 

Chicago,  January  21. — It  was  the  end  of 
the  line  today  for  the  10,000  dally  riders  and 
700  employees  of  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  & 
Milwaukee  Railway. 

The  106-mlle  electric  commuter  line  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Milwaukee — known  as  the 
North  Shore — rolled  to  a  stop  and  ended  Its 
68  years  of  operations  at  about  4  ajn. 

Thousands  of  commuters  will  have  to  And 
other  means  of  transportation,  but  the  rall- 
roads  employees  face  a  stlffer  problem.  They 
have  to  And  Jobs. 

To  the  last,  some  hoped  for  an  Uth-hour 
order  from  Illinois  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  or  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  staying  the  line's  death. 

Allan  C.  WlUlanui.  a  consultant  to  the 
Lake  County,  ni..  Planning  Commission,  had 
requested  stich  orders  yesterday.  Lake 
County  embraces  many  of  the  homes  of  com- 


muters north  of  Chicago  who  depended  heav- 
ily on  the  line. 

The  North  Shore  obtained  permission  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
abaoidon  operations  on  the  grounds  It  was 
losing  $1,000  a  day. 

But  the  North  Shore  Commuters  Associa- 
tion has  bitterly  attacked  the  road's  manage- 
ment, charging  it  was  needlessly  dumping 
the  North  Shore. 

The  association  said  the  line's  owners,  a 
holding  corporation  named  the  Susquehanna 
Corp  ,  would  gain  a  multimillion-dollar  tax 
break  on  Its  other  operations  when  the  line 
shut  down. 

The  commuters'  group.  In  another  attempt 
to  keep  the  wheel  rolling,  has  ottered  to 
lease  or  buy  the  line.  It  offered  to  lease  the 
road  for  $200,000  a  year,  and  to  pay  $150,000 
for  an  option  to  buy  the  railway  for  $2  6  mil- 
lion when  it  manages  to  raise  that  much. 

The  commuters  ofTered  to  underwrite  losses 
to  keep  the  line  moving  during  negotiations, 
but  that  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Last  runs  of  the  trains  brought  out  hun- 
dreds of  railroad  fans  for  a  final  ride. 


CRABCAKES  IN  THE  SENATE 
RESTAURANT 

Mr.  BE  ALL.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
my  home-State  pride  forced  me  to  ad- 
dress this  body  about  tlie  crabcakes 
which  were  being  served  in  the  Senate 
restaurants  as  Maryland  crabcakes. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  there 
was  nothing  personal  in  my  remarks 
about  our  chefs  nor  was  there  any  at- 
tempt to  belittle  the  tastes  of  those 
diners  who  enjoy  the  crabcakes  served 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  was  insistent,  however,  on  the  fact 
that  what  I  ate  for  lunch  were  definitely 
not  Maryland  crabcakes. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  indi- 
cate that  my  views  on  the  subject  are 
strictly  nonpartisan  and  that  Marj-land- 
ers  are  quick  to  place  their  gastronomic 
achievements  above  politics  when  their 
worldwide  reputation  has  been  maligned. 

In  my  hand.  Mr.  President,  is  a  letter 
from  the  charming  Mrs.  J.  Millard 
Tawes.  wife  of  Maryland's  Governor,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  other  party  and  a 
native  of  our  State's  Eastern  Shore. 

In  her  letter.  Mrs.  Tawes  says: 

Dear  Senator  Be.\ll:  I  have  Just  read  this 
article  in  the  Baltimore  News-Post  abotit  our 
Maryland  crabcakes,  and  I'm  sending  you 
this  little  cookbook  of  mine 

How  about  giving  it  to  the  chef  of  the 
V.S.  Senate  dining  room?  Please  tell  them 
to  try  the  recipes  with  some  real  Maryland 
seafood.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  can't 
serve  superb  seafood  dishes  there?  It's  too 
bad  to  serve  the  kind  mentioned  In  this 
newspaper  article,  since  we  have  the  best  sea- 
food in  the  world. 

Do  you  think   you  could  get  them  to  try 
some  of  these  recipes?     When  I  serve  them 
here  at  Government  House,  people  seem  to 
rave  about  the  flavor. 
Sincerely, 

AvALYNNE  Tawes. 

As  I  have*'  just  read,  Mr.  President, 
Mrs.  Tawes  is  not  content  merely  to  de- 
cry the  misuse  of  Maryland's  fair  name 
in  connection  with  crabcakes  in  which 
even  the  meat  is  admittedly  from  some 
other  State.  She  has  also  sent  a  recipe 
on  which  she  has  noted  that  it  Is  "the 
best  crabcake  recipe  I  know,"  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  reprinted 


in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recipe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crabcakes 

One  pound  crab  claw  meat. 

Two  eggs. 

Two  tablespoons  mayonnaise. 

One  tablespoon  Kraft's  horseradish  mus- 
tard. 

One-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  ~ 

One-eighth  teaspoon  pepper. 

Dash  of  tabasco  sauce. 

One  tablesi)Oon  parsley  choppxed. 

Combine  all  above  Ingredients  Including 
the  unbeaten  eggs  and  mix  lightly  together. 
Form  mixture  into  desired  size  of  cake  or 
croquette.  Do  not  pack  firmly,  but  allow 
the  mixture  to  be  light  and  spongy.  Roll 
out  a  package  of  crackers  Into  fine  crumbs. 
Do  not  use  prepared  cracker  crtimbs.  Then 
pat  the  crumbs  lightly  on  the  crab  cake  and 
fry  in  deep  fat  Just  until  golden  brown.  Re- 
move from  hot  fat  Just  as  soon  as  golden 
brown . 

Drain  on  absorbent  paper  and  serve  hot. 

I  think  this  Is  the  best  crabcake  reclp>e  I 
know  of. 

AVALTNKX  Tawes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  of  Mai-yland  has  offered 
to  send  me  100  copies  of  Mrs.  Tawes' 
booklet  entitled  "My  Fayorite  Maryland 
Recipes,"  and  I  shall  distribute  them 
with  justifiable  pride  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9>  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
9.  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  defend  the  concept  of  free  debate. 

I  caruiot  believe  that  there  is  any 
legislation  so  urgent  that  it  does  not  need 
the  benefit  of  intensive  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

This  scrutiny  is  needed  more  today 
than  ever  before  because  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  years  has 
whittled  away  at  the  rights  of  the  States. 
As  matters  stand  today  further  Federal 
encroachment  could  take  away  still 
more  States  rights.  < 
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I  believe  that  a  fiirther  change  in 
rule  XXn  would  hasten  the  weakening 
of  State  powers  by  paving  the  ws^  for 
legislation  designed  to  force  still  more 
Federal  control  upon  the  States. 

Rule  Xxil  has  been  tampered  with 
enough.  The  extent  of  this  tampering 
ih  obvious  when  we  review  developments 
leading  to  the  present  rule. 

Let  us  look  back  through  the  years  and 
see  how  the  principle  of  free  debate  has 
fared  in  the  Senate  and  how  rule  xyrr 
came  into  being. 

Senate  rule  XXn  took  its  present  form 
in  January  1959.  It  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

2.  Notwltlistanding  tlie  provlslona  of  rule 
m  or  rule  VI  or  any  otlier  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  16  Senators 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  following  cal- 
endar day  but  one,  be  shall  lay  the  motion 
before  the  Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secre- 
tary call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascertain- 
ment that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit  to  the 
Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 
Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  debate 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting,  then  said  measiire, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  unfinished  business,  shaU  be  the 
unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  until  disposed  of. 

Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  In  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions 
affecting  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unan- 
imous consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  presented 
and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory 
motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amend- 
ment not  germane  shall  be  in  order.  Points 
of  order.  Including  questions  of  relevancy, 
and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  vm  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  motion,  resolution  or  proposal  to  change 
any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

That   Is  the   pertinent  part  of  rule 

xxn. 

When  the  first  Senate  convened  in 
1789,  a  rule  was  adopted  providing  that, 
when  a  question  was  before  the  Senate, 
no  motion  should  be  received  unless  for 
an  amendment,  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, or  for  postponing  the  main  ques- 
tion, or  to  commit,  or  to  adjourn.  In 
1806  the  rules  were  modified  and  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  question  was  omit- 
ted; no  other  cloture  provisions  were 
made. 

In  1807,  debate  on  an  amendment  at 
the  third  reading  of  a  bill  was  forbidden 
and  from  this  time  imtil  1846  there  were 
no  further  limitations  on  Senate  debate. 
In  1807  a  species  of  cloture  came  in 
known  as  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, a  device  for  limiting  debate  and 
expediting  the   passage   of  legislation. 


During  the  Civil  War  debate  in  secret  debate.     We  were  highly  successful  In 
session  on  matters  relating  to  the  war  beating  down  drastic  proposals 
was  limited  by  rule  to  5  minutes  by  any  In  1959.  there  were  four  different  pro- 
Member  and  was  confined  to  the  subject  posals  Involved  in  the  fight  to  chanpp 
In  1868  the  Senate  adopted  a  rule  pro-  rule  XXn.    Some  wanted  to  chanceiS! 
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viding  that  motions  to  take  up  or  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  any  question 
should  be  determined  without  debate. 

In  1870  the  Senate  adopted  the  An- 
thony rule  limiting  debate  on  the  call  of 
the  calendar  to  one  5 -minute  speech  per 
Senator  on  any  question.  The  Anthony 
rule  was  made  a  standing  rule  in  1880 — 
rule  vni.  During  the  1870's  Senate  de- 
bate on  appropriations  bills  wels  limited 
by  the  5 -minute  rule. 

In  1881  the  Senate  agreed,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  to  limit  debate  to 
15  minutes  on  a  motion  to  consider  a  bill 
or  resolution.  No  Senator  could  speak 
more  than  once  or  for  over  5  minutes. 

In  1884  the  Senate  amended  its  rules 
to  provide  that  all  motions  made  before 
2  o'clock  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  matter  shall  be  determined  with- 
out debate — rule  vm.  In  the  same  year 
the  Senate  amended  its  10th  rule  so  as 
to  provide  that  all  motions  to  change  the 
order  of  precedence  on  special  orders,  or 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  should  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. Also  in  that  year  the  Senate  pro- 
vided by  rule  that  motions  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  any  bill  or  other  matter  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  be  de- 
termined without  debate— rule  VII. 

In  1908  it  was  decided  that  Senators 
could,  by  enforcement  of  the  rules,  be 
restrained  from  speaking  on  the  same 
subject  more  than  twice  in  the  same  leg- 
islative day. 

The  next  important  Senate  rules 
change  came  in  March  1917,  when  Sen- 
ator Walsh's  amendment  to  rule  XXEI 
was  adopted.  This  permitted  debate  to 
be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting,  assuming  a  quorum.  In 
February  1949,  during  an  attempt  fur- 
ther to  liberalize  this  rule,  the  require- 
ment was  added — by  the  Wherry-Hayden 
amendment — that  the  two-thirds  vote 
must  be  made  up  out  of  the  Senate  as 
constitutionally  organized,  not  just  those 
present. 

In  connection  with  the  change  which 
was  made  in  1949,  to  which  I  have  just 
made  reference,  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  rule  of  cloture  might  apply  to 
motions  to  take  up,  as  well  as  to  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  Senate,  as  had 
been  the  case  before. 

Prior  to  that  change  in  the  rule,  no 
cloture  would  lie  against  motions  to  take 
up  bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters. 
However,  in  the  change  that  was  made 
in  that  year,  the  rule  was  liberalized 
to  cover  all  matters  that  might  be  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  motions  to  take  up. 

For  the  next  10  years  a  vote  of  64  Sena- 
tors was  required  for  debate  to  be  ended. 
In  January  1959,  we  who  believed  in 
free  and  full  discussion  were  successful 
in  staving  off  attempts  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  rule  Xxn. 

I  favored  the  rule  just  as  it  was  and 
I  did  everything  I  could  to  keep  It  that 
way.  We  defeated  a  number  of  moves 
designed  to  end  the  right  to  extended 


rule  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  only 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  membershin 
to  end  debate.  Others  wanted  to  re- 
quire three-fifths.  Still  others  wanted 
to  end  debate  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  Senators  present  and  voting.  This 
is  the  proposal  that  was  finally  adopted 
Needless  to  say,  I  voted  against  it  and 
voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rule 
as  it  was. 

Now  we  see  a  further  attempt  to 
change  rule  XXII.  Some  Members  of 
this  body  want  to  change  the  rule  to 
three-fifths  of  those  present  and  voting. 

Those  who  advocate  a  three-fifths  m». 
jority  received  recently  some  very  sober 
advice  from  an  outstanding  newspaper 
reporter,  and  columnist,  William  8. 
White.  In  his  syndicated  column  Mr 
White  said : 

For  even  if  the  reformers  were  able  to 
alter  the  rule  to  the  supposedly  magic  three- 
fifths  formula,  they  still  would  not  be  able 
to  find  three-fifths  willing  to  put  a  gag  upon 
opposition  to  extreme  measiu-es.  Three-flfth« 
of  the  Senate  will  not  vote,  any  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  Senate  will  vote,  to  silence 
the  rest  of  the  Senate  upon  any  bill  which 
cannot  at  length  produce  a  favorable  public 
consensus  In  this  country. 

Essentially,  the  leading  advocates  of  rule* 
change  are  motivated  by  a  determination  ^ 
press  upon  an  actual  majority — not  a  mere 
southern  minority — of  the  Senate  legislation 
on  civil  rights  which  this  actual  majority  U 
convinced  would  be  both  unworkable  and 
unwise. 

Repeatedly  unable  to  carry  the  Senate  on 
the  merits  of  their  case,  they  repeatedly  have 
recoiu-se  Instead  to  trying  to  change  the  rulee 
of  the  game.  Their  trouble  is  not  that  the 
rules  are  bad;  their  trouble  is  that  their 
bills  are  bad. 

Mr.  White  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
those  who  would  do  away  with  freedom 
of  debate  use  rule  XXn  as  an  excuse  for 
their  inability  to  come  up  with  acceptable 
legislation  and  that  in  fact  the  present 
rule  protects  them  from  the  voters  at 
home. 

Now  there  are  still  others  who  seek  to 
end  debate  by  a  vote  of  51  Senators. 
Who  knows  how  much  further  they  may 
attempt  to  go  in  changing  the  rule? 

CI-OTURK     HAS     BEZN     OBTAINED     FIVK    TIMSS    IS 
SENATE    HISTORY 

Some  say  that  the  present  rule  makes 
it  difficult  to  obtain  cloture.  On  August 
14.  1962,  the  Senate  proved  that  debate 
could  be  ended.  And  is  it  not  strange 
that  cloture  was  invoked  not  against  a 
determined  band  of  southern  Senators 
but  against  a  determined  band  of  liberal- 
minded  Senators  from  outside  the  South? 
During  the  debate  on  the  satellite  bill  it 
was  proved  that  the  present  rule  would 
work. 

Furthermore,  cloture  had  been  invoked 
on  four  previous  occasions  and  under 
different  rules. 

CLOTURE    INVOKED    ON    CONSIDERATION    OF    THK 
TREATY    or    PEACE    WITH    GERMANY 

The  first  time  debate  was  cut  off  in  the 
Senate  the  matter  at  Issue  was  a  very 
grave  and  important  one.  Senators  were 
considering  ratification  of  the  German 


Peace  Treaty  which   was  concluded  at 
Versailles  on  June  28,  1919. 

Shortly  after  10  ajn.  on  November  15, 
1919.  in  a  Saturday  session,  I  may  say, 
the  Senate  was  drawing  near  a  vote 
to  end  debate  on  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
The  Vice  President  informed  the  Sena- 
tors that  the  vote  for  cloture  would  take 
place  at  11  a.m.  on  that  same  day.  At 
that  time,  an  interesting  discussion  arose 
relating  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock  was  on  the  floor  discuss- 
ing the  situation.   He  said : 

I  have  Introduced  here  a  number  of  res- 
ervations, proposed  amendments,  and  substi- 
tutes, and  even  a  proposed  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, which  I  do  not  think  really  Is  In 
order  In  the  Senate  sitting  as  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  for  I  find  some  Senators  have 
Interpreted  the  cloture  rule  to  mean  that 
nothing  can  be  presented  of  a  new  character 
after  cloture  Is  once  agreed  upon.  Is  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly,  that  is  obvious  on 
the  face  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  rule,  however,  only 
applies  to  amendments;  It  does  not  apply  to 
reservations.  We  are  talking  now  about  a 
resolution  of  ratification  containing  reser- 
vations. My  interpretation  of  the  matter  is 
that  when  we  get  into  the  Senate,  then,  for 
the  first  time,  under  a  strict  application  of 
the  rules,  the  resolution  of  ratification  can 
be  considered,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  then 
to  Introduce  amendments,  reservations,  and 
substitutes  for  what  is  pending.  That  will 
not  affect  the  debate:  debate  will  be  cut  off 
Just  as  effectively;  but  Senators  will  not  be 
prohibited  from  Introducing  what  may  devel- 
op to  be  necessary  In  order  to  bring  about 
a  result. 

The  Vice  President,  at  that  time,  after 
some  discussion  among  the  Senators, 
stated  that  the  Chair  could  "hardly  rule 
upon  a  moot  question." 

At  that  point  Senator  Brandegee  asked 
Senator  Hitchcock  to  state  precisely  his 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Senator  Hitch- 
cock did  so  as  follows : 

Mr.  HrrCHCocK.  My  inquiry  is  this:  When 
the  hour  of  11  o'clock  has  arrived,  and  the 
vote  has  been  taken  upon  cloture,  if  It  shall 
carry.  Is  It  possible  after  that  time  to  intro- 
duce amendments  to  the  pending  reserva- 
tions or  new  reservations  or  even  In  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  of  ratification,  or  must  all 
of  those  matters,  under  the  cloture,  be  In- 
troduced before  the  vote  on  cloture  is  taken? 
I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  as  to  that.  If  he  will 
express  one._ 

Senator  Brandegee.  after  hearing  the 
question  again,  agreed  with  the  Vice 
President  that  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
did  constitute  a  moot  question.  Follow- 
ing Senator  Brandegee's  statement,  the 
Vice  President  said : 

The  Chair  feels  that  there  is  a  way  by 
which  an  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  Chair 
at  11  o'clock,  but  In  passing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  cloture  the  Chair  feels.  In  Justice  to 
Senators,  that  he  ought  to  express  an  opin- 
ion as  to  what  this  application  of  the  cloture 
rule  means  with  reference  to  the  subsequent 
procedure  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Chairs 
opinion  Is  wrong,  then  is  the  time  for  the 
Senate  to  reverse  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Then  followed  a  further  inquirv  to  the 
Vice  President  : 

Mr.  Lenroot.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair 
whether  the  ruling  the  Chair  has  in  mind 


goes  only  to  the  effect  of  cloture  and  does 
not  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  addi- 
tional resolutions  would  be  in  order  under 
another  rule  of  the  Senate? 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  the  Senators 
further  discussed  the  ratification  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  but  further  inquiry 
about  the  cloture  rule  came  up  again. 
This  time  Mr.  Brandegee  asked: 

Mr.  President.  1  rise  to  make  a  parllamen- 
Uiry  inquiry:  and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor 
and  let  all  amendments  In.  as  I  realize  the 
stress.  I  understand  the  Chair  has  stated, 
in  reply  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  |Mr.  Hitchcock], 
that  he  Is  going  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
liow  he  will  rulp  when  certain  things  are 
o*Tered  later.  I  ask  the  Chair  whether  the 
Chair  holds  that  when  he  has  expressed  that 
opinion,  if  a  .Senator  desires  to  differ  with 
liim.  or  test  it  before  the  Senate,  he  must 
then  appeal  rrom  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
as  to  how  he  will  rule  in  the  future,  or 
whether  he  is  estopped  from  an  appeal? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  Is  going  to 
express  his  opinion  before  Senators  vote 
upon  the  question  of  cloture. 

Mr.  Brandegee.  The  Chair  then  does  not 
rule  that  later  on.  when  he  does  rule,  an 
appeal  will  not  be  in  order? 

The  Vice  President.  The  view  of  the  Chair, 
perhaps  a  mistaken  one.  Is  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  should  be  in  the  minds  of  Sen- 
ators when  they  vote  on  the  question  of 
cloture. 

Mr.  Brandegee  We  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  then  later? 

The  Vice  President.  Yes. 

In  a  few  more  minutes  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  the  following  motion  before  the 
Senate  dated  Washington,  B.C..  Novem- 
ber 12,  1919: 

The  undersigned  Senators,  in  accordance 
with  the  provUlons  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  move  that  de- 
bate upon  the  pending  measure — the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Germany — be  brought  to  a 
close. 

At  that  point,  Senator  Hitchcock  rose, 
stating: 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  Chair  at  the  last  session  of  the  Senate, 
ruled  against  me  that  It  was  not  competent 
for  the  cloture  resolution  to  state  what  was 
the  pending  measure.  I  had  stated  that  the 
pending  measure  was  the  reservation  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lodge), 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  ruled  that 
It  was  not  competent  for  the  motion  to  state 
what  It  was,  but  that  was  to  be  left  for 
decision. 

Mr.  Brandegee.  I  desire  to  be  heard  on 
that. 

Mr  Lodge  I  ask  for  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  As  the  President  pro 
tempore,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  |Mr.  Cum- 
mins], has  stated  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
as  to  what  the  pending  question  is.  the  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order.  The  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll  in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

Following  the  call  of  the  roll,  at  which 
92  Senators  answered  their  names,  the 
Vice  President  ruled  that  a  quorum  was 
present.  He  then  read  rule  XXII  as  it 
stood  at  that  time. 

After  reading  rule  XXn  the  Vice 
President  said : 

Before  this  vote  is  taken  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  feels  that  it  is  advisable 
to  state  the  views  of  the  Chair  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 


Senator  Brandegee  asked  the  Chair  to 
repeat  his  statement.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent replied  as  follows : 

The  Vice  PaismENT.  The  Chair  said  that 
before  voting  upon  the  question  of  cloture, 
the  Chair  thought  it  fair  to  state  the  opinion 
which  the  Chair  entertaltu  with  reference 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair  be- 
lieves that  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins],  has  cor- 
rectly stated — 

Mr.  La  Pollette.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order.  My  point  of  order  Is  that  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  met  today  It  became 
the  duty  of  the  Vice  President  to  submit  the 
question  of  cloture  to  the  Senate.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  it  shovUd  be  sub- 
mitted now.  under  the  rule,  without  further 
delay 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  has  read 
the  rule.  It  says  "without  debate."  The 
Chair  is  not  debating. 

Mr.  La  Pollette.  If  the  Chair  will  permit 
me,  the  rule  provides  that  "If  at  any  time  a 
motion,  signed  by  16  Senators,  to  bring  to  a 
close  the  debate  upon  any  pending  measure 
is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  1  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll." 

Tlie  Chair  has  no  more  right  to  make  a 
speech  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  does  not 
read  all  of  the  rule.     That  Is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  La  Pollette.  I  make  that  point  of 
order. 

The  Vice  President.  The  rule  further  pro- 
vides that  the  roll  shall  be  caUed  "and,  upon 
the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is  present, 
the  Presiding  Office  shall,  without  debate, 
submit  to  the  Senate,"  and  so  forth. 

The  present  Presiding  Officer  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  La  Pollette  Prom  that  decision.  I 
appeal. 

Mr.  Ashvrst.  I  move  that  the  appeal  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  Vice  PREsmENT.  The  question  is  on 
laying  the  appeal  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lodge.  We  have  been  debating  already. 

Mr.  La  Pollette.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ye£is  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
Secretary  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  reading  this 
part  of  the  Senate  proceedings,  even 
though  it  might  not  be  entirely  perti- 
nent to  the  issue  now  before  us,  because 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was 
considerable  discussion  and  diversity  of 
opinion  at  the  time  when  cloture  was 
first  being  applied  under  rule  XXII — 
the  first  instance  of  its  application  after 
the  adoption  of  rule  XXII. 

The  yeas  outnumbered  the  nays,  62  to 
30;  so  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  was  laid  on  the  table;  whereupon 
the  Vice  President  said: 

The  Chair  was  about  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  consideration  of  this  treaty  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate  is  an  extremely 
vexatious  one.  By  section  6  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  "each  House  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings."  By  section  2 
of  article  II  the  President  is  given  the  power, 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur."  The  Chair 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to 
the  making  of  a  treaty  by  the  President,  In 
such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  and 
with  such  amendments  or  such  reservations 
as  it  may  desire  to  make,  rests  exclusively 
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with  the  Senate,  and  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  the  Senate  by  any  strained  construction 
of  the  rules. 

The  Chair  belleres  that  after  one  reaolu- 
tlon  of  ratiflcattop  oontalnln^  reeerratlona 
haa  been  rejected  by  the  Senate.  If  a  ma^ 
jority  of  the  Senators  so  desire  they  may 
present  other  resolutions  of  ratlflcatl(»i.  In 
the  hope  In  some  way,  with  reservations,  that 
the   treaty   may   be   ratified.    It   Is   always 
within  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  construe  Its  rules,  and  thus  It  Is  with 
the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  to 
keep  this  treaty  before  the  Senate.    It  can 
dl^xjse  of  It  by  taking  up  other  bufilness,  by 
recommitting  It  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  by  referring  It  to  a  special 
committee,   or   by   sending   It   back    to   the 
President  and  saying  that  It  wUl  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  It;  but  so  long  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  want  to  try  to  ratify 
In  some  way,  as  It  is  usually  expressed,  this 
treaty,   the  majority   of   the   Senate   has    it 
within  Its  power  so  to  act.     The  adoption  of 
the  cloture  rule.  If  adopted,  wlU  not  prevent 
the  majority  from  attempting  to  ratify  the 
treaty  In  some  way,  although  it  will  end  the 
debate  within  the  period  of  time  provided  by 
that  rule. 

Mr.  Rm.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  There  being  no  question  before  the 
Senate  except  the  mere  matter  of  cloture,  are 
we  to  understand  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  now  will  constitute  such  a  ruling  as 
wUl  bind  the  Senate? 

The  Vica  PattmiNT.  Oh,  no.  The  Chair 
has  made  no  such  statement  as  that.  The 
Chair  has  simply  made  his  statement  In  or- 
der that  Senators  may  vote  on  the  question 
of  clotxire  having  in  mind  what  the  Chair 
thinks  the  rules  are.  When  the  time  comes, 
if  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  is  in  the 
chair,  he  will  rule  the  way  he  has  indicated; 
but  If  he  is  not,  the  President  pro  tempore 
will  not  at  all  be  bound  by  the  statement 
which  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  has 
made.     The  question  can  then  be  raised. 

Senator  Lodge,  as  the  vote  was  about 
to  be  taken,  delivered  another  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  He  asked  if  the  Chair  had 
held  that  "when  the  reservations  now 
pending  and  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion are  disposed  of"  would  the  cloture 
rule  then  expire.  The  Vice  President  re- 
plied, as  follows: 

The  Vica  Paasmzarr.  No.     The  Chair  was 
at  one  time  impressed  with  the  idea  that  If 
the  resolution  of  ratification  as  finally  for- 
mulated failed  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  it  would  be  needful  to  move  to  recon- 
sider In  order  to  take  further  action  on  the 
treaty,  but  the  Chair  haa  drifted  away  from 
that  view  of  the  question  for  this  reason :  In 
the  case  of  a  bill  the  sole  question  is.  Shall 
the  bill  pass?    If  there  were  no  reservations 
and  the  resolution  of  ratification  failed,  the 
Chair  would  hold  the  treaty  was  at  an  end; 
but  the  question  that  will  be  now  put  will 
not  be  analogous  to  the  question.  Shall  the 
bill  i>ass?     If  the   present   reservations   are 
adopted,  the  quesUon  will  rather  be  analo- 
gous to  the  question,  ShaU  the  biU  pass  pro- 
vided the  Supreme  Coxu-t  will  hold  that  sec- 
tion  10  is  constitutional,  or.  Shall   the  bUl 
pass  provided  the  Supreme  Court  will  hold 
that  it  Is  not  applicable  to  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts?    That   is  the   reason   the   Chair 
has  drifted   away  from   the  Idea  that  this 
treaty  Is  the  same  as  a  bill. 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  Chair  in  making  the 
statement  now  has  no  purpose  except  that 
Senators  may  consider  it  and  may  vote  in- 
telligently upon  the  question  of  cloture.  The 
view  of  the  Chair  Is  that  If  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  when  finally  voted  upon,  Is 
not  carried  by  the  constltuUonal  number  of 
votes,  another  resolution  or  other  resolutions 
of  ratification  may  be  presented  and  voted 
upon.  If  a  majority  of  the  Senators  desire  to 


try  to  proceed  further  with  the  ratification 
of  the  tareaty. 

This  view  of  the  Chair  evidently  did 
not  satisfy  Senator  Lodge.  Accordingly, 
he  stated  that  he  wanted  to  get  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair  "as  to  when  the  cloture 
rule  which  is  about  to  be  adopted  ex- 
pires." 

The  Vice  President  replied  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  was  that  cloture 
would  end  when  "the  Senate  either  raU- 
fles  the  treaty  or  displaces  it.  or  recom- 
mits it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, or  sends  it  back  to  the  President 
and  says  it  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

Following  this  interchange.  Senator 
Lodge  asked  one  other  question,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Lodge.  One  other  question.  I  under- 
stood the  Chair  to  say  that  the  expression 
of  opinion  of  the  Chair  does  not  preclude 
the  right  of  appeal  when  the  ruling  is  made 
upon  the  specific  point? 

The  Vice  PREsn>KNT.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  Chair  has  no  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  a  single  Senator;  and  the  Chair 
has  no  desire  even  to  Influence  the  mind  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  If  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  chair  when  a  ruling  Is  made; 
but  the  Chair  believed  It  was  fair  to  express 
his  views  before  the  vote  was  had  on  cloture. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  can  see. 
even  the  Senators  who  were  later  going 
to  vote  to  invoke  cloture  were  very  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  cloture 
would  backfire  on  them  and  that  cloture 
might  seriously  hamper  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  peace  treaty.  This  con- 
cern is  evidenced  in  the  following  inter- 
change that  took  place  on  the  Senate 
floor  just  a  few  minutes  before  cloture 
was  invoked: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Washington.  Suppose  the 
Senate  finally  should  refer  the  treaty  back 
to  the  committee  and  the  committee  later 
should  bring  In  a  report.  That  report  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of  then  without  debate 
would  It  not? 

The  Vice  President.  Oh,  no;  that  Is  not 
what  the  cloture  rule  provides. 

When  the  vote  was  cast  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. Senators  voted  78  to  16  to  do  so. 
The^  margin  was  far  more  than  what 
was  needed  for  cloture. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bayh  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Oflacer.) 

PRESENT  RtlLE,  A  COMPROMISE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  rule  reflects  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  of  the  various  be- 
liefs which  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
about  the  amount  of  curb  needed  on 
Senate  debate.  I  do  not  want  any  fur- 
ther curb  on  Senate  debate.  Some  want 
to  end  debate  by  a  vote  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority. We  have  differences.  We  have 
compromised  these  differences.  Let  us 
leave  the  rule  alone. 

I  am  strongly  supported  in  my  belief 
that  there  should  be  no  further  tamper- 
ing with  rule  XXn.  Many  famous  per- 
sons intimately  associated  with  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  factors  which  make 
our  Nation  strong  have  spoken  out  for 
the  concept  of  free  debate.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  his  "Manual  of  Parliamen- 
tary Procedure,"  said: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protec- 
Uon  of  the  minority,  and  this  design  is  part 
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of  the   warp  and  woof  of  our  Consttt,,** 
You  cannot  remove  It  without  dama«to^t*S; 
whole   fabric.     Therefore,  before  taSnL^ 
With  this  right,  we  Should  a«nire^SSS5! 
that  what  U  lost  will  not  be  great^K 
what  is  gained.  greater  th»a 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  bpfft»« 
coming  to  the  Senate  believed  in  eiSin! 
debate  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  ^ 
working  in  the  Senate  he  came  tT^ 
the  wisdom   of  free  debate.     He  oS 

Cloture  Is  a  gag  rule.  It  shuts  off  debat* 
It  forces  aU  free  and  open  discussion  to  ^m. 
to  an  end.  Such  a  practice  destroy,  m^^ 
llberative  function  which  te  the  verv  tcml' 
dation  for  the  existence  of  the  Senate  n 
was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Ped.JL 
Constitution  to  obtain  from  the  upper  Ch^ 
ber  of  the  Congress  a  different  point  of  Vi#J 
from  that  secured  in  the  House  of  Rem» 
sentatlves.  Thus  the  longer  time,  the  mo^ 
advanced  age.  the  small  number,  the  eai«! 
representation  of  all  States.  Careful  i^ 
thorough  consideration  of  legislation  is  nvi, 
often  needed  than  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  remark  of  Columnist  William  «? 
White,  in  his  1957  book,  "Citadel,"  seei^' 
appropriate.  Of  course,  the  very  mSe 
of  his  book,  "Citadel,"  indicates  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  Senate.    He  said: 

This  Institution  came  upon  the  scene  to 
check  bigness,  a  big  Federal  Government  the 
big  States,  the  big  parties— and  even  the  ble 
majority.  * 

The  existence  of  filibustering  in  America 
today  is  evidence  of  a  compromise  between 
the  authority  of  the  many  and  the  ri«hts 
of  the  few.  The  principle  of  leadershlTi. 
tinctured  with  restraints. 

And  as  the  very  distinguished  former 
Representative  from  Massachusetts,  Mr 
Robert  Luce,  argues  in  his  1922  book. 
"Legislative  Procedure": 

The  very  mild  and  moderate  form  of  clo- 
ture adopted  by  the  Senate  will  permit  the 
majority  In  that  body  to  assume  responsl- 
blUty  In  time  of  crisis,  and  threatens  no 
great  harm  to  minorities. 

Mr.  Luce's  comments  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  compromise  arrived  at 
in  1917  make  even  greater  sense  today. 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmaim  has  written: 
The  genius  of  the  American  system  •  •  • 
is  that  it  limits  all  power— including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power 
whether  in  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  majority,  is  alien  to  the 
American  idea  of  democratic  decision. 

The  Senates  of  1917  and  1959  appear 
to  have  been  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Lipp- 
man  on  that  score. 

Gen.  Henry  Robert,  for  example,  states 
in  his  "Rules  of  Order,  Revised,"  that— 

There  has  been  established  as  a  compro- 
mise between  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  rights  of  the  assembly  the  principle 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  Is  required  to  adopt 
any  motion  that  •  •  •  closes  or  limits, 
or  extends  the  limits  of  debate. 
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As  General  Robert  is  regarded  today 
as  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on  par- 
liamentary law,  his  views  on  this  com- 
promise seem  significant. 

As  George  Henry  Haines  observed  in 
his  very  excellent  study,  "The  Senate  of 
the  United  States": 

What  Is  sorely  needed  in  Congress  is  sel- 
dom greater  speed  but  always  more  thorough 
consideration  In  lawmaking.  Cloture  by  a 
vote  of  a  chance  majority  in  the  Senate 
would  have  brought  many  a  decision  which 


would  have  accorded  iU  with  the  sober  sec- 
ond thought  of  the  American  people:  it 
would  probably  have  given  us  the  force  bm 
in  1891  •  free  silver  In  1893;  prompt  admit- 
tance of  Lorlmer  in  1909;  the  Ship-Purchase 
Act  m  1915;  tb*  ratification  of  the  Versailles 
TreatT  in  1»19:  **^«  antilynching  bill  in  1922; 
the  ship-subsidy  bill  in  1923;  the  World 
Court  adherence  without  reservations  in 
1926. 

How  effective  in  the  past  has  been  un- 
restricted debate  in  preventing  good 
legislation,  truly  desired  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  people,  for  more  than  a  fleet- 
ing moment  of  history?  Writing  in 
1922,  Robert  Luce  said : 

Experience  has  shown  that  delays  pro- 
duced by  filibusters  have  never  permanently 
prevented  action  that  proved  to  be  wanted 
by  the  people. 

In  1926,  Prof.  Linsay  Rogers,  of  Co- 
lumbia, could  testify  in  his  well-known 
work,  'The  American  Senate,"  that — 

Practically  every  proposal  defeated  by  a 
flUbuster  has  been  unregretted  by  the  coun- 
try and  rarely  readvocated  by  its  supporters. 

The  very  distinguished  professor  of 
political  science.  Denis  Brogan,  of  Cam- 
bridge, wrote: 

The  Senate  •  •  •  knows  that  Its  power  and 
prestige  depend.  In  great  part,  upon  the  fact 
that  It  does  not  limit  debate,  that  it  allows 
Irrelevance,  that  It  tolerates  very  dramatic 
and  sometimes  distressing  exhibitions  of 
senatorial  vanity  and  other  faults.  But  in 
return,  it  gets  attention;  it  does  dramatize 
great  issues;  It  does  make  It  possible  to  ex- 
pose abuses,  to  take  skeletons  out  of  cup- 
txiards,  to  make  politics  interesting. 

On  January  3,  1959.  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  spoke  out  editorially  on  the 
subject  of  free  debate.  The  Post  said 
in  part: 

The  •  •  •  liberals  are  swooping  down  upon 
the  Senate's  rule  23.  which  protects  free 
debate  In  the  Senate.  If  •  •  •  successful, 
they  will  have  knocked  down  a  bulwark  of 
the  States  against  complete  national  control 
of  local  affairs.  Tney  will  have  destroyed 
a  fortress  which  has  prevented  many  efforts 
of  the  majority  to  tjrrannlze  over  the  mi- 
nority. •   •   • 

The  filibuster  has  been  used  scores  of  times 
by  minorities  of  all  parties  and  from  every 
section  of  the  country  to  defeat  bills  •  •  '• 
repugnant  to  localities,  or  •  •  •  regarded  as 
In  violation  of  a  State's  constitutional  rights. 
Kven  majorities  have  used  free  debate  to 
prevent  minorities  from  defeating  legislation. 
'  A  majority  filibuster  In  1917  was  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  cloture  rule  under  which  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  may  limit  debate.   •    •    • 

We  need  have  no  real  fear  that  vital  •  •  • 
legislation  will  be  defeated  by  the  filibuster. 
If  the  whole  people  want  a  law  badly  enough. 
It  will  be  passed  In  spite  of  delavlng  tac- 
tics.   •    •    • 

Our  Federal  system  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  Senate  represents  the 
States,  not  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  Conditions  vary  among  the  States 
and  among  groups  of  States.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  Federal  system  over  a  national 
system  of  government  is  that  we  can  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  these  variations.  That 
was  the  reason  for  allowing  equal  repre- 
sentation In  the  Senate  and  unlimited 
debate. 

We  ought  to  count  10  before  changing  the 
Senate  rules  to  limit  debate  substantially. 

The  quotations  that  I  have  Just  cited 
represent  some  of  the  feelings  of  people 
crx «3 


who  hare  studied  this  matter  of  free 
debate.  I  believe  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  consider  what  they  have 
said  and  after  due  consideration  realize 
that  a  true  democracy  is  one  in  which 
the  rights  of  minorities  are  respected. 
That  is  all  I  am  pleading  for  today: 
the  right  for  the  minority  viewTxsint  to 
t>e  heard,  to  be  studied,  and  to  be  de- 
bated. Those  who  would  now  for  the 
sake  of  political  victory  destroy  this  right 
ought  to  consider  well  that  they  may 
some  day  become  the  minority. 

QtJOTKS    StJPPORTXNC    ETTtX    XXU 

Earlier  in  this  debate,  I  quoted  state- 
ments by  various  persons  who  support 
the  idea  of  free  debate.  I  have  here  fur- 
ther quotes  which  I  feel  are  of  great 
value  in  this  battle  to  protect  the  rights 
of  minorities. 

My  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  my  friend  Lister  Hill,  has 
spoken  frequently  against  efforts  to 
limit  debate.  In  1957.  he  testified  at 
hearings  held  by  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeL  As  many 
Senators  will  recall,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  was  head  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Amendments 
to  rule  XXII.  At  these  hearings  my  col- 
league [Mr.  HaL]  said: 

Now.  Senators,  what  is  it  that  makes  the 
Senate  remarkable?  Nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  free  and  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate,  if  you  take  from  the  Senate  this 
right  of  free  and  unllimted  debate.  If  you 
Invoke  cloture  in  the  Senate,  then  yotir 
Senate  will  be  no  more  than  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  any  other  legislative  body 
that  we  might  consider.  It  Is  remarkable, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  only  because  of  this 
free  and  xinllmited  debate. 

The  thing  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  this 
committee  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  can 
bring  to  bear  is  that  if  you  deny  free  and 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  you  have  changed  the  character  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  You  can- 
not change  the  character  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  without  changing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.   •    •    • 

So.  you  gentlemen  In  considering  these 
resolutions  here  today  are  not  considering 
some  simple  matter  of  procedure  In  the  Sen- 
ate, some  simple  change  of  Its  rule.  You  are 
considering  a  proposed  change  In  the  Senate 
that  would  mean  a  fundamental  and  basic 
change  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  we  have  known  that  Government 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present. 

That  Is  the  question  before  this  committee. 
Are  you  going  to  change  our  Government — 
this  constitutional  Republic  that  we  have 
had  all  these  years  and  under  which  we  have 
grown  to  be  the  mightiest  nation  that  the 
sun  ever  shown  upon,  and  under  which  our 
people  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  freedom 
ever  known  to  mankind? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  righu  of  a  Senator  to 
get  on  the  floor,  to  present  all  the  facts  in 
connection  with  an  issue,  to  turn  the  light 
of  truth  and  Justice  and  fairness  on  that 
Issue  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  freedoms 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
FMTOtectlon  not  only  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people  and  of  the  individual  citizens  but  to 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  several 
States,  but  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
minorities  of  all  kinds.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  under  the  free  and  unlimited  debate  of 
the  Senate  we  went  through  all  the  terrible 
War  Between  the  States.  We  fought  that 
war  MTith  free  and  unlimited  debate.  We 
fought  World  War  I  which,  up  to  that  time 
was   the  greatest  war  In  the  history  of  the 


world.  Then,  we  fought  World  War  II. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
comparable  to  our  deeds  and  aocomplieh- 
ments  in  that  war.  We  fought  the  war 
against  the  most  terrible  depression  ever 
dreamed  of  back  in  the  early  thirties.  We 
dldnt  have  to  invoke  any  cloture  to  win 
these  great  wars.  We  won  these  wars  with 
a  free  and  unlimited  debate. 

I  think  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Hill] 
made  some  good  points  at  that  hearing. 
Accordingly,  I  wEinted  to  make  sure  that 
our  colleagues  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  of  his  telling  blows  in  behalf  of 
free  debate. 

A  number  of  good  points  were  voiced 
at  these  hearings.  Mr.  Omar  B. 
Ketch  um,  director.  National  Legislative 
Service,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  He  testi- 
fied in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered. It  would  be  better  to  let  Senate  rule 
XXII  stand  as  It  is  rather  than  change  it  as 
proposed  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
resolutions.   •   •   • 

I  believe  all  thinking  people  must  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  today,  both  here 
and  abroad,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  bigger 
and  more  centralized  government.  This  is 
a  natural  result  of  the  increasing  oonxplexity 
of  our  lives  In  many  fields.  But  big  and 
centralized  government  is  always,  of  its  very 
nature,  a  threat  to  individual  llberUes,  and 
this  Is  something  we  cannot  afford  to  forget. 
If  anything,  we  need  more  -protection  against 
government  today  than  ever  before.  We 
need  a  revival  of  the  old  healthy  skepticism 
of  government  that  characterized  Thcsnas 
Jefferson  and  our  Founding  Fathers.  Rather 
than  loosen  the  reigns  on  government,  we 
should  try  to  tighten  them.  We  need  to  be 
certain  that  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  in  good  order  and  the  tradition  of 
nearly  unlimited  debate  In  the  Senate  has 
become  a  part  of  that  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  •   •   • 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  field  of  communications.   •   •    • 

The  potential  for  good  in  these  communi- 
cation mediums  is  tremendous.  •  •  • 

At  the  same  time,  however,  these  medlTims 
also  have  a  potential  for  mischief.  As  one 
example,  they  provide  a  means  by  which  a 
Chief  Executive  with  dictatorial  leanings  and 
spellbinding  ability  could  create  an  unreal 
and  unfounded  sense  of  urgency  on  a  certain 
issue,  and  thus  arouse  great  niimbers  of 
people  to  support  measures  that  may  actually 
threaten  their  welfare  and  fundamental 
rights.  Khrushchev  recently  paid  tribute  to 
the  propaganda  value  of  television. 

Inasmuch  ss  legislation  can  be  rushed 
through  the  House  with  little  or  no  debate. 
It  is  more  Important  than  ever  that  some 
means  be  present  to  prevent  the  same  thing 
from  happening  In  the  Senate.  Making  It 
easier  to  Invoke  cloture  in  this  body  would 
have  the  effect  of  breaking  down  our  protec- 
tion against  such  a   development. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  In  pointing 
this  out,  I  have  no  Intention  of  Implying 
sinister  motives  of  any  kind  to  our  present 
President  or  any  other  Important  office- 
holder. 

This,  and  my  remarks  about  the  need  for 
skepticism  of  government,  are  no  more  than 
observations  on  the  nature  of  government 
and  the  kind  of  persons  who  occasionally 
comprise  It.     It  could  happen  here. 

Certainly,  we  should  not  go  through 
this  debate  without  knowing  of  the  views 
of  Mr  Ketchum. 

Another  witness  before  Senator  Tal- 
MADGEs  subcommittee  was  Dr.  Albert  B. 
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Saye.  professor  of  political  science  Uni- 
versity of  C3teorgia.  Some  important 
points  of  this  testimony  follow: 

The  Senate  is  the  only  for\un  in  the  Na- 
tion that  can  check  on  executive  and  party 
propaganda.  It  la  the  only  lorum  where  a 
majority  President  can  be  forced  to  explain 
the  meaning  or  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  the  forum  where  minority  criticisms 
can  be  effectively  voiced  and  minority  aspira- 
tions expressed.  Alteration  In  rule  XXII  as 
proposed  by  Senate  Resolution  17,  Senate 
Resolution  21.  or  Senater  Resolution  28  would 
drastically  alter  the  relation  between  the 
President  and  Congress.  •  •  •  The  concept 
of  majority  rule  is  simple,  but  the  concept 
of  unrestrained  majority  rule  is  foreign  to 
our  written  Constitution  and  to  the  spirit 
of  American  political  Institutions.  A  Fed- 
eral union  Is  not  designed  to  enable  one 
secUon  to  trlxmiph  over  another,  or  the  nu- 
merical majority  in  the  Nation  to  force  any 
section  to  the  breaking  point.  There  are 
areas  In  which  self-restraint,  tolerance  for 
the  opinion  of  others,  and  compromise  are 
to  be  preferred  to  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  witness  at  this 
hearing,  and  I  want  to  quote  just  briefly 
something  l  told  the  Talmadge  subcom- 
mittee in  1957.   I  said : 

Unlimited  debate,  •  •  •  serves  especially 
as  a  protection  against  unwarranted  Invasion 
of  the  Federal  Government  Into  the  private 
rights  of  minority  groups.  Unlimited  debate 
has  been  minutely  considered  In  the  past 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  •   •   • 

The  rule  Is  a  sound  one.  passed  after  long 
consideration,  and  is  an  effective  tool  against 
passage  of  hysterically  written  and  emotion- 
ally debated  legislation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  that  in  mind: 
that  the  present  rule  Is  an  evolution  from  a 
time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  cloture 
at  all  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
and  I  see  no  need  of  going  further.  I  believe 
In  the  system  of  this  Government  of  ours. 
I  believe  in  tbls  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  I  don't  believe  It  ought  to  be 
dlstxubed. 

My  colleague  Senator  John  Stennis 
also  testified  before  the  Talmadge  sub- 
conmiittee.    He  made  a  strong  case  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  the  only 
place  In  American  Government  where  the 
States  are  represented  as  States.  Now  the 
phrase  "States  rights"  Is  often  used.  I  am 
thinking  of  this  In  terms  of  States  powers 
We  are  down  to  the  last  nub  of  representation 
of  States  as  States. 

The  President  represents  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  his  responsibilities  are  to  the 
people.  The  executive  branch,  constituting 
the  clvU  service,  is  not  responsible  to  the 
States.  Most  of  the  officials  In  this  branch 
are  never  elected,  nor  can  the  people  bring 
about  their  removal  except  In  accordance 
with  Impeachment  laws  or  complicated  ad- 
ministrative procediu-es  for  dismissal. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, elected  directly  by  the  people  from 
the  beginning  of  our  country's  history,  rep- 
resenting their  districts  which  are  geographi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  States,  are  responsible 
to  the  voters  or  people  of  the  subdivisions. 

The  Federal  courts  certainly  do  not  rep- 
resent the  States,  and  the  recent  trend  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  has  certainly 
shown  disregard  for  the  constitutional  and 
historical  respect  for  the  Integrity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States.  It  Is  only  in  the 
Senate  that  the  States  as  such  have  rep- 
resentation. Their  rights  and  powers  are  de- 
posited In  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  Is  their 
only  fonun  in  Government.  It  Is  the  only 
place  where  their  rights  and  powers,  which 
were  not  delegated  but  were  reserved  under 


the   9th    and    10th    amendments,   llnd   their 
protectors. 

If  this  be  true,  and  It  is  true,  then  It  must 
follow  that  the  Senator*  elected  from  their 
States  are  the  trustees  of  their  States'  rlehts 
and  powers.  •   •   • 

Now,  If  the  Senate  Is  Jiist  another  legisla- 
tive body  with  no  concept  beyond  that,  then 
rule  XXn  cannot  be  sxistalned.  But  If  It 
has  any  measure  of  the  concepts  that  I 
have  tried  to  outline  here  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  States,  and  that  is  un- 
questionably true,  then  there  must  be  spe- 
cial rules  to  protect  those  powers  and  rights 
of  the  Senate;  and  In  o\ir  form  of  govern- 
ment we  are  down  now  to  where  this  Is  the 
last  citadel  of  protection  of  those  rights  and 
powers.  •  •  •  The  quesUon  in  my  mind  is 
Is  not  a  vote  to  make  cloture  easier  a  vote 
to  dimmish  State  power?— and  it  certainly  is 
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Senator  Stennis  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  observations  he  made  before  the 
Talmadge  subcommittee. 

Senator  WilUam  Langer.  of  North  Da- 
kota, was  a  Repubhcan  who  fully  realized 
the  value  of  full  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  a  statement  filed  with  the  Tal- 
madge subcommittee  he  said: 

Gentlemen.  I  have  been  on  record  for 
many,  many  years  concerning  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  entire  matter  of  cloture 
I  must  state  that,  without  exception.  I  have 
not  changed  my  views.  On  March  11,  1949 
I  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  fol- 
lowed the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, Robert  M.  La  Pollette,  when  he  stated 
at  that  time  that  the  only  remedy  the  mi- 
nority had  in  matters  of  this  kind  was  un- 
limited debate.  I  agreed  with  that  prin- 
ciple. I  still  agree  with  that  principle,  and 
I  shall  vote  not  to  amend   the  rules. 

Senator  Olin  Johnston,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Talmadge  subcommittee,  described 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  "the  last  citadel  of 
man's  freedom."  Senator  Johnston  fur- 
ther stated : 

This  right  of  free  discussion  affords  me 
and  every  other  Member  of  the  Senate  the 
opportunity  to  fight  In  defense  of  some  fun- 
damental principle  or  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  some  basic  right.  Without  such 
a  rule  of  unlimited  debate  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, we  would  all  become  the  prey  of  hysteria 
and  minority  rights  could  exist  only  in  theory 
and  not  in  fact.  It  is  ironic  that  those  who 
favor  abolishing  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
debate  exercise  such  a  right  more  freely  and 
more  often  than  do  a  great  deal  of  us  who 
sometimes  are  referred  to  as  being  reac- 
tionary or  conservative  for  opposing  changes 
InruleXXn. 

Former  Vice  President  John  Nance 
Garner  said  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Tal- 
madge : 

I  favor  free  and  unlimited  debate  In  the 
Senate. 


Dr.  Julius  F.  Prufer.  associate  profes- 
sor of  political  science  and  alumni  di- 
rector of  Roanoke  College  at  Salem.  Va.. 
made  an  interesting  observation  in  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  Talmadge.    He  wrote : 

If  a  disillusioned  group  of  Americans  can 
find  one  Senator  who  will  champion  their 
views,  nothing  can  be  rushed  or  covered 
up.  •    •    • 

I  have  taught  political  science  here  for 
over  30  years,  and  have  watched  this  mat- 
ter of  the  Senate  debate  with  real  Interest. 
Usually  when  men  rush  something  they  have 
something  they  wish  to  cover  up.  As  Ga- 
maliel said  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  if  he  Is  the 
Messiah  he  will  succeed,  If  he  is  not  he  will 
go  the  way  of  all  the  other  imposters. 
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During  these  hearings  conducted  i^ 
Senator  Talmadge  in  1957.  manv  f»^ 
people  had  a  pat  deal  to  say  abSjtS 
threat  posed  by  limiting  Senate  dehJr 
I  wish  there  were  time  to  quote  ^v-^ 
more  of  the  testimony,  in  any  ev^t? 
did  want  to  review  for  Senators  at  W 
some  of  the  good  testimony  gathen^w: 
Senator  Talmadge.  "»ere(iby 

Following  Senator  Talmadge 's  hearing 
on  rule  XXH  amendments,  he  Issued^ 
report  giving  his  individual  views  T 
these  views  he  summed  up  what  he  hS 
learned  from  the  witnesses.  I  wish  it 
this  time  to  quote  a  few  of  Senator  Tai 
MADGE'S  observations.     They  follow: 

I  have  given  long  and  careful  stud?  to  o>. 
transcript  of  testimony  taken  at  those  hw 
ings  and  to  all  related  materials  •  •  .  , 
herewith  set  forth  in  the  most  earnest  tem. 
at  my  command  the  compelling  reason*  ^ 
Senate  rule  XXll  must  be  upheld  as  writ^? 
Although  •  •  •  hearings  previously  tit 
been  held  on  the  subject  in  1947  19^  ^ 
1951.  it  was  not  until  1957  that  any  'J^ 
was  made  to  determine  the  thinklnit  iM 
wishes  of  the  American  people  on  thu  1^ 
so  f undamenUl  to  the  protection  •  •  •  ^ 
their  constitutional  freedoms.    •    •    • 

While  previous  hearings  had  been  con 
fined  largely  to  testimony  from  Senators  tnd 
paid  spokesmen  for  partisan  pressure  grout* 
the  1957  hearings  heard  from  such  wtfi 
known  and  respected  organizations  aa  tht 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Poreln 
Wars,  and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  tt« 
American  Revolution. 

As  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  wb- 
commlttee  a  printed  transcript  of  364  pagw- 
which  unquestionably  is  the  most  compr«. 
henslve  dociunent  of  Its  kind  ever  assem- 
bled—now Is  a  matter  of  official  record  and, 
for  the  first  time.  Senators  have  as  a  baiu 
for  informed  action  on  this  subject  a  pm- 
entatlon  which  encompasses  the  grasarooti 
sentiments  of  their  constituents. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Senate  ol 
the  United  States,  as  an  instrumentality  of 
the  States  and  their  citizens,  is  the  property 
of  every  American  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
individuals  who  transiently  occupy  the  seati 
in  its  Chamber.  Individual  Senators  ht« 
no  proprietary  rights  In  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  except  as  they  act  as  creatures  of  the 
will  of  the  States  and  constituents  ther 
represent.    •    •    • 

No  Senator  honestly  seeking  to  be  reapon- 
slve  to  the  will  of  those  he  serves  will  wUh 
to  close  his  mind  on  this  Issue  before  giving 
careful  study  and  consideration  to  the  tr&n- 
script  compiled  by  this  special  subcommit- 
tee and  the  unmistakable  concluslona  oJ 
public  opinion  it  affords.   •    •    • 

That  transcript  discloses  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  those  presenting  their  vlewi 
to  the  subcommittee,  expressed  approval  ol 
Senate  rule  XXII  as  it  now  stands  and  con- 
fidence in  it  as  the  major  bulwark  of  th« 
people  in  the  maintenance  of  constitutions! 
government  and  individual  liberty  In  thii 
Nation.   •    •    • 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  which  can 
be  drawn  logically  and  dispassionately  from 
the  actions  of  those  who  persist  in  their 
efforts  to  change  rule  XXII;  That  their  on- 
slaught to  stifle  freedom  of  speech  on  th» 
floor  of  the  Senate  is  an  attack  not  only  on 
the  Senate  itself  but  also  on  the  stature, 
perquisites,  and  prerogatives  of  each  Senator 
in  national  affairs  and  every  other  responsi- 
bility incident  to  the  senatorshlp.  •  •  • 

Frankness  compels  the  observation  that 
the  ultimate  objective  of  opponents  of  fr«e 
debate  in  the  Senate  is  cloture  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  Senators  present  at  any 
given  time.  Eventual  tidoption  of  such  a 
rule  would  make  It  possible  for  25  Senaton, 
a  majority  of  a  quorum  to  impose  gag  rule. 
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Senator  Talmadge 's  prediction  that  the 
objectives  of  opponents  of  free  debate 
is  cloture  by  a  simple  majority  of  those 
present  is  certainly  well  taken.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  eventually,  if  the 
Senate  were  to  be  so  unwise  as  to  limit 
debate  further,  there  would  be  some  who 
would  work  to  make  it  possible  for  a  ma- 
jority of  a  quorum  to  end  debate. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  diflBcult 
problems  of  government  facing  such  na- 
tions as  France  and  Italy.  In  these  coun- 
tries great  problems  are  caused  by  the 
large  number  of  very  active  political 
parties.  Senator  Talmadge  has  made  an 
obsen'ation  relating  to  this  problem.  He 
said: 

If  minority  rights  are  trampled  in  the 
Senate  there  is  only  one  remaining  remedy 
available  to  those  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
with  the  majority;  that  Is,  affiliation  with 
a  multiplicity  of  splinter  parties.  No  greater 
catastrophe  could  befall  ovir  country  than 
such  enforced  destruction  of  the  two-party 
system  and  substitution  of  a  countless  num- 
ber of  political  parties. 

It  does  not  take  much  vision  to  perceive 
that  under  such  circumstances  a  small  miU- 
tant  minority,  exercising  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, could  be  catapulted  into  a  position  of 
leadership  where  It  could  Inflict  great  harm 
on  constitutional  government  and  demo- 
cratic processes. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  constitutional 
hlJBtcH7  and  an  examination  of  contemporary 
documents  penned  at  the  time  of  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  Its  approval  by 
the  States  show  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
creation  of  the  Senate,  as  a  continuing  coun- 
cil of  States  wherein  each  has  an  equal 
voice,  was  the  price  of  forming  the  General 
Government. 

At  the  formation  of  this  Government  the 
Constitutional  Convention  stood  for  the  pro- 
tection of  private  economic  interests;  a 
stronger  central  authority;  a  stabUlzed 
monetary  policy;  orderly  legal  processes;  and 
for  a  republican  form  of  government  as  op- 
posed to  an  unlimited  democracy. 

The  whole  motivating  spirit  of  the  Con- 
vention— not  expressed  but  clearly  under- 
stood—Was to  make  the  Nation  safe  from  the 
tyranny  of  unchecked  majorities.  The  In- 
tention Is  unmistakable  as  one  may  deduce 
from  James  Madison's  own  notes  and  also 
from  the  papers  of  most  of  the  delegates. 

Senator  Talmadge  called  attention  to 
some  unique  functions  of  the  Senate- 
functions  which  I  believe  we  should 
pause  and  consider  soberly,  before  taking 
the  ill-advised  action  advocated  by  those 
who  would  further  limit  debate  in  the 
Senate.   Senator  Talmadge  said: 

Aa  we  have  seen  from  Alexander  Hamll- 
tong  writings,  the  Senate  Is  not  an  "upper 
house"  of  a  national  legUlature  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  Senate  exercises  quasi -executive  func- 
tions to  relation  to  the  treatymaklng  power. 

The  Senate  sits  as  a  Judicial  body  In  Im- 
peachment proceedings. 

The  Senate  mtost  give  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  appointments  of  the  Executive. 

The  Senate  is  the  repository  of  State  sov- 
ereignty on  the  national  level. 

The  Senate  cannot  legitimately  be  com- 
pared In  any  terms  with  either  State  senates 
or  with  the  assemblies  of  foreign  nations. 

Mr  President,  It  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  studied  Senator  Tal- 
MADGEs  report  as  I  prepared  this  talk, 
soaator  Talmadge-s  report,  I  believe 
Should  go  down  in  our  Nations  history 
as  a  classical  document  on  democracy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  go  back  and  read 


Senator  Talmaocx's  noble  work.  If  they 
wlU  read  it,  I  believe  they  will  have  sec- 
ond thoughts  on  the  advisability  of 
changing  rule  XXII.  The  Talmadge  re- 
port is  entitled :  "Proposed  Amendments 
to  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
U.S.  Senate— Relating  to  Cloture."  It 
was  published  in  the  form  of  a  committee 
print  during  the  2d  session  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

PRACTICE  or  STATE  LEGISLATrRES 

It  is  sometimes  argued  by  those  who 
would  change  rule  XXII  that  the  practice 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
with  respect  to  terminating  debate  shows 
the  desirability  of  changing  the  cloture 
rule  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  compari- 
son does  not  seem  appropriate. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a 
unique  body.  It  is  a  Chamber  of  the 
utmost  importance,  functioning  on  a  na- 
tional level,  within  a  remarkable  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  The  practice  of 
State  legislatures,  or  of  any  other  legis- 
latures, should  not  determine  practice  of 
the  UJS.  Senate. 

In  any  event,  the  practice  of  the  State 
legislatures  will  probably  arise  in  this 
debate.  Therefore,  I  propose  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  facts  about  free  debate 
in  State  legislatures. 

The  proponents  of  a  change  in  rule  22 
will  probably  take  heart  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  a  majority  of  the  State  sen- 
ates, the  previous  question  may  be  passed 
by  a  majority  vote. 

This  is  highly  misleading.  State  legis- 
latures do  use  tactics  designed  to  Insure 
that  a  measure  is  given  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

One  authority  on  this  matter,  Willis 
G.  Swart,  professor  of  government  and 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  in  his  1961  book. 
"American  Governmental  Problems," 
argues  as  follows — page  165: 

In  State  legislatures,  the  steps  in  legisla- 
tive procedure  are  very  similar  to  thoae  in 
Congress,  including  opportunities  for  dila- 
tory tactics.  As  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  op- 
portunities for  effective  flllbusterlng  are 
usually  greater  In  the  upper  house  of  the 
State  legislature  than  In  the  lower.  Here 
the  smaller  size  and  more  liberal  rules  of 
procedure  may  permit  a  minority  party  or 
faction  to  delay  legislative  action  almost  In- 
definitely. Unlike  the  present  U.S.  Senate, 
some  State  legislatures  have  a  practical  dead- 
line of  midnight,  June  30,  for  adjournment. 
Under  such  circumstances,  by  virtue  of  the 
last-mlnuto  log-Jam  of  legislation,  includ- 
ing necessary  appropriation  bills,  even  a 
threat  of  filibustering  may  be  sufficient  to 
attain  the  minority  objective. 

One  important  dilatory  tactic  was 
mentioned  by  Jefiferson  B.  Pordham  in 
his  1959  book,  "The  SUte  Legislative  In- 
stitution," when  he  made  reference  to  "a 
famihar  State  requirement  of  reading  of 
a  bill  in  each  house  on  three  different 
days" — page  55 : 

Consider  also  a  pair  of  specific  situa- 
tions, the  practices  of  the  legislatures  of 
Alabama  and  Illinois.  According  to  Dr. 
Coleman  Ransone,  professor  of  political 
science  and  public  administration  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  the  following  sit- 
uation obtains  in  Alabama: 

The  legislature  can.  and  does,  use  dilatory 
tactics  short  of  closure.  Included  In  theae 
tactics  would  be  such  devices  as  dilatory  mo- 
tions.  reacUng   the   Journal   in  full,  reading 


bills  at  length,  and  roUcall  votes  on  any  of 
these  matters.  Theae  tacUcs  (except  roll- 
calls— done  by  electric  voting  machines)  are 
used  primarily  in  the  house  because  debate 
in  the  house  is  generaUy  more  limited  than 
in  the  senate.  The  senate  uses  the  regular 
fllibuster  and  In  addition  uses  the  methods  I 
have  described.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  the  present  (1961)  session. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  great  freedom 
of  debate  in  Alabama.  Frequently,  the 
Alabama  Senate  prolongs  debate.  Usu- 
ally both  sides  eventually  get  together 
and  agree  on  some  practical  course  for 
the  time  being. 

The  situation  in  Illinois  was  discussed 
by  Neil  Garvey,  associate  professor  of 
pohtical  science  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, in  his  book.  "The  Government  and 
Administration  of  Illinois."  pages  75-76 
92,  96: 

There  Is  •  •  •  a  practical  factor  which.  In 
effect,  Imposes  a  limitation,  forcing  the  legis- 
lature to  complete  Its  work  for  a  regular 
session  by  midnight  of  June  30.  This  la  to 
be  found  In  the  stipulation  that  no  act  of 
the  general  assembly  shall  take  effect  imtil 
the  first  of  the  following  July,  unless  It  be 
passed  as  an  emergency  measure— designated 
85  such  In  its  title— by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
•  •  •  To  attempt  to  employ  this  device  for 
any  appreciable  number  of  the  man  of  bUls 
which  usually  Jam  the  legislature  grist  mill 
toward  the  end  of  any  regular  session  would 
be  practically  impossible.  Hence  the  gen- 
eral assembly  accepts,  as  fact,  the  necessity 
of  winding  up  its  business  before  July  1  ar- 
rives, even  though  It  may  be  necessary  to 
deliberately  kill  Uterally  scores  of  pending 
bills  by  formally  striking  them  from  the 
legislative  calendar  and  permitting  many 
others  to  die  merely  because  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  passage  stage  and  final  vote  before 
the  hour  of  adjournment. 

Professor  Garvey  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  IlUnois  Constitution  contains 
impediments  "designed  primarily  to  pro- 
tect the  legislator  to  insure  him  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  scope  and 
substance  of  pending  bills." 

The  lUinois  constitution  thus  accepts 
the  fact  that  large  volumes  of  biUs  make 
it  probable  that  some  legislators  may  not 
have  the  time  to  study  aU  of  the  finer 
points  of  aU  of  the  bills  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  legislature.  Goodness 
knows,  we  face  that  problem  right  here 
on  Capitol  Hill,  with  RepresentaUves  in- 
troducing around  12,000  bills  per  Con- 
gress and  Senators  introducing  between 
4.000  and  5.000  per  Congress.  This  need 
for  understanding  what  is  in  a  bill  seems 
reason  enough  to  keep  rule  22  as  it  is  I 
just  hope  that  this  body  will  not  see  fit 
to  change  it  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Illi- 
nois constitution  seeks  to  insure  full 
study  of  bills  before  the  legislature. 

Professor  Garvey  also  said : 

There  Is  a  specific  constitutional  require- 
ment In  Illinois  that  no  blU  may  be  enacted 
into  law  unless  it  has  been  read  at  large  on 
three  separate  days  In  each  house  •  •  • 
Each  member  •  •  •  (has)  the  prerogaUve 
of  requiring  that  any  bill  be  given  a  fuU 
reading  at  any  or  all  of  these  stages. 

At  best  the  assumption  that  State 
senates  may  pass  the  previous  question 
by  a  majority  vote  is  inconclusive,  be- 
cause of  the  many  different  ways  in 
which  they  may  have,  in  effect,  unlimited 
debate,  even  though  they  do  not  call  it 
that,  as  we  do. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, from  whom  I  quoted  a  very  fine 
statement  a  few  minutes  ago  while  the 
Senator  was  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  Chamber.  I  read  an  excerpt  from 
his  testimony  before  the  Talmadge  sub- 
committee in,  I  believe,  1957.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  recall  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  recall  it.  and  I 
am  flattered  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama should  have  seen  fit  to  quote  it 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent statement,  because  it  sets  forth 
so  clearly  and  cogently  something  that 
we  in  the  Senate  ought  to  remember; 
that  is.  that  this  is  the  repository  of 
States  rights  on  the  national  level.  The 
States  are  represented  here,  and  Sena- 
tors represent  their  States  and  the  citi- 
zens of  their  States. 

It  was  either  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi or  another  Senator  who,  in  that 
connection,  cited  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  function  only  as  an  ordinary 
legislative  body,  but  that  it  has  other 
fimctions  to  fulfill,  as  well,  and  that  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  the  repository  of  States 
rights  on  the  national  level. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  He  has  been  in  the 
Senate  longer  than  I  have,  and  has  pre- 
viously participated  in  the  debates  on 
this  subject,  and  also  in  certain  adjust- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the 
rules. 

I  invitehis  attention  to  the  last  part 
of  rule  XXXH,  a  new  part  of  that  rule 
which  was  inserted  in  January  1959,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabamji  will  recall- 
and  I  am  sure  he  took  part  in  the  writ- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  rule.  In  order 
to  get  it  into  the  Record  and  before  the 
Senate,  I  now  quote  section  2  of  rule 
XXXII: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congresa  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
remembers  when  that  part  of  the  rule 
was  adopted. 

What  explanation  has  been  given  by 
the  proponents  of  the  proposed  new 
change,  and  does  that  explanation  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  which  existed  when 
the  rule  was  developed  and  with  its 
present  wording?  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  comment  on 
the  background  of  that  rule,  for  some 
Senators  are  new  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  therefore  I  believe  it  appro- 
priate that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
comment  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  is 
relevant. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  re- 
call that  during  the  morning  hour,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  in  this  con- 
nection. The  very  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  quoted 
from  the  rule  which  provides  that  the 
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committees  shall  be  appomted.    The  rule  Mr.   STENNIS     Is  it  nnf 

mfttS.  ^  i^\^'>!;^^^on  of  the  com-  with  a  rule  which  Existed  at  t'h"f^t 

mittees.    In  that  connection,  the  Sena-  which  provides                     ^^  ^^^'  ^^, 

tor  from  Minnesota  laid  much  stress  on  px^viues. 


the  use  of  the  word  "shall."    The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  an  able  lawyer 
and  a  former  judge,  and  he  knows  that 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  use  of  the 
word  "shall."    I  pomt  out  that  this  part 
of  the  rule  also  uses  the  word  "shall  " 
Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    This  part  is  just  as 
strong  as  the  other  one.  and  provides 
that  the  rules  "shall  continue  from  one 
Congress  to  the  next,"  does  it  not' 
Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 


Each    standing    committee   shall   conn 

and  have  the  power  to  act  until  tw^"* 

cessors  are  appointed.  *^  "*• 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes;  and  that  «, 
also  uses  the  word  "shall  "  ^^ 

i    ^•/'^^^^^-     Yes.  the  word  "Shan- 
IS  used.    Those  rules  supplement  oniS 
other    and    are    consistent    with   -^J 
other;  is  that  not  true'  ^^ 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Yes.     I  think  fK 
rule    the   Senator  from   Mississin^  S* 
read  and  also  section  2  of  rule  :?^ 


What  authority  does  the  Senate  have  «  p  ref"y  restatements  of  what  the^ 
to  repudiate  its  own  rule-  or  what  au-  !.  ^^  ^^"^  ^°'"^  through  the  ySL 
thority  does  a  Senator  hav^et^  repudiate     fill^^^^^L^!  ^i^^l^^  ^'  the  ConstitS 


thority  does  a  Senator  have  to  repudiate 
his  own  language,  if  he  helped  to  make 
the  rule? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
havmg  the  Senate  repudiate  one  of  its 
own  rules,  imless  it  follows  the  regular 
procedure  for  changing  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  some  Sen- 
ators that  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  a  change  can  be  made 


intended  that  the  SeVate  do  ^'*^"°^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  frnn, 
Alabama  has  anticipated  my  next  que? 
tion  which  is  as  follows:  Are  not  bote 
of  them  founded  on  the  idea  thatlS 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and  w^m 
contmue  to  function?  ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  proponents  of  the  pending  propSS 
recognize  that  these  conditions  are  trSJ^ 
and  that  the  rules  we  have  read  aoDlv 


a  constitutional  right.     But  if  that  along  with  all    he  other  rnip^  ^^^• 

could  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  a  that  it  is  said  that  rule  ^iwhi.i':?^ 

session,  it  could  be  done  at  any  time  dur-  proponents  do  not  like    doS  no?"^^  ^* 

mg  a  session:  and  that  would  mean  that  So  they  propos?  L  chanS  it  ?i  T^' 

the  _Senate  would  function  without  any  different  "^fromtlfe  way   m  ViVhZ 


rules,  except  majority  rule.    That  would 
result  in  a  chaotic  situation. 

Suppose  the  Senate  tried  to  function 
on  the  basis  that  whenever  any  Senator 
wished  to  do  so.  he  could  move  that  the 
rules  be  changed.     That  is  what  the 
argument  of  the  proponents  amounts  to 
However,  if  a  constitutional  right  exists 
at  the   beginning   of   a   session,   it    also 
exists  the  day  after  the  session  begins 
and  also  the  day  before  the  session  ends 
and  throughout  the  session.    A  consti- 
tutional right  never  ceases  to  exist  ■   it 
continues  to  exist. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  cor- 
rectly quoted  from  the  rule  the  Senate 
adopted,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  voted  for 
it.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
read  it  again? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  This  is  section 
2  of  rule  XXXII:  j 

The  rules  of  the  Senate'  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules. 


rules  would  ordinarily  be  changed 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  That  situa- 
tion reminds  me  of  the  old  saying  about 
eating  cake  and  having  it.  too 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
What  is  proposed  in  this  instance  could 
not  happen  in  a  constitutional  body 
which  had  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
Its  own  rules? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ye^and  also  had 
respect  for  procedure  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, continuing  from  day  to  day  and 
from  year  to  year,  representing  the 
States  in  the  national  government,  and 
functioning  as  a  coordinate  branch  with 
the  other  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  Senator  froHs-AIabama  wished  me 
to  read  that  again,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  returned 
to  the  Chamber  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  A  few  min- 
utes ago  I  pointed  out  that  section  2  of 
rule  XXXII  uses  the  same  stron?  man- 
datory language  that  is  used  in  the  rule 
which  deals  with  the  appointment  of 
Senators  to  committees.  The  latter  rule 
was  quoted  in  part,  during  the  morning 
hour,  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Is  not  the  rule  I  have  read  just  now  of 
recent  enactment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  it  was  en- 
acted in  1959. 


ATLANTIC  AND  GULP  COAST  DOCK 
STRIKE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  created  by  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coast  dock  strike  daily  grows  more 
critical.  This  morning's  newspapers  re- 
port a  proposed  settlement  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  longshoremen  and 
which  is  under  consideration  bv  the  ship- 
owners. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  settlement, 
one  fact  is  painfully  clear:  Each  new  day 
of  the  strike  brings  tragic  new  setbacks 
for  the  American  economy. 

Markets  served  by  our  factories  and 
farms  are  being  lost — perhaps  perma- 
nently—to foreign  competition.  Our 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  a  possible  setUement  much 
longer. 

To  illustrate  how  serious  the  problem 
is,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


remarks  a  telegram  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
J  A.  Mactier,  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Consolidated  Mills  Co..  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  dispute 
will  be  settled  at  an  early  date.  It  is  a 
problem  which  goes  far  beyond  the  tem- 
porary closing  of  businesses,  unemploy- 
ment, or  loss  of  profits.  The  harmful 
effects  project  themselves  far  into  the 
future,  and  some  of  them  will  be  per- 
manent. 

Consider  the  situation  of  Molinos  de 
Puerto  Rico,  a  flour  feed  mill  in  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  the  main  source  of  supply 
of  flour  and  feed  to  that  commonwealth. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  resulting  losses 
to  innocent  Puerto  Ricans  could  well 
reach  into  a  figure  as  large  as  $100  mil- 
lion. It  is  stated  that  millions  of  broiler 
chickens  and  laying  hens  will  starve  and 
die  for  want  of  feed.  About  400,000 
dairy  cows  are  likely  to  dry  up  and  will 
not  give  milk  again  until  after  their  next 
calving  season,  which  is  months  aw^y. 
That  means  that  fresh  milk  will  be 
scarce  for  months.  UnemplojTnent  will 
be  widespread  and  will  continue  as  milk 
pasteurizing  plants  close  for  lack  of  milk 
and  bakeries  for  the  lack  of  flour. 

For  2  or  3  weeks  a  cargo  of  10,000  tons 
of  grain  has  been  in  Mobile  awaiting 
loading  on  a  proper  ship.  It  has  been 
there  all  that  time  and,  of  course,  the 
present  strike  is  preventing  the  delivery 
of  that  grain  to  Puerto  Rico.  Dire  cir- 
cumstances will  be  visited  upon  those 
people,  and  the  results  will  thrust  into 
the  future  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  Obviously,  it  will  mean  the  wiping 
out  of  the  personal  fortunes  of  some  of 
the  dairy  operators  there,  and  they  are 
not  easy  to  recoup  these  days.  It  is  our 
earnest  and  fervent  hope  that  the  dis- 
pute will  be  settled  by  the  time  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Mactier's  telegram  m  order 
to  avert  the  direct  consequences  he  de- 
scribes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit   1 

Omaha.  Nebr.,  January  19.  1963. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  and  Capt.  William  Bradley,  president, 
Longshoremen's  Union: 

"Our  company,  Molinos  de  Puerto  Rico  In 
Puerto  Rico,  Is  the  main  supplier  there  of 
animal  and  poultry  feeds  and  bakery  flour. 

"Puerto  Rlcan  farmers  and  consumers  face 
disaster  as  the  supplies  of  feeds  and  flour 
dwindle  because  of  the  longshoremen's 
strike.  Supplies  are  running  dangerously 
low  and  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

"The  resulting  losses  to  Innocent  Puerto 
Ricans  could  reach  $100  million. 

"Millions  of  broiler  chickens  and  laying 
hens  in  confinement  will  starve  and  die. 

'Pour  hundred  thousand  dairy  cows  will 
dry  up  and  will  not  give  milk  again  untU 
after  their  next  calving,  months  away. 

"Bread,  a  main  part  of  the  diet,  wlU  be 
gone  from  the  tables. 

"Presh  milk  will  be  scarce  for  months. 

"Unemployment  will  be  widespread  and 
continue  as  milk  i>asteurlzlng  plants  cloee 
for  lack  of  milk  and  bak^erles  cloee  for  lack 
of  flour. 


"We  have  a  10.000-ton  cargo  of  grain  In 
Mobile,  and  the  steamship  Marine  Coaster 
has  been  waiting  2  weeks  for  this  cargo.  If 
It  sails  by  Jantiary  26  at  the  very  latest,  the 
catastrophe  will  be  averted. 

"If  the  strike  Is  not  settled  by  then,  can 
you  prevail  upon  the  union  to  load  this  one 
vessel  so  as  to  avoid  this  chaos  in  Puerto 
Rico?" 

J.  A.  Mactter, 
President,  Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills 
Co. 


FEDERAL  JUDGE  PATRICK  T.  STONE 
Mr.  PROXMXRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  distmguished  Federal  judge  in 
Wisconsin.  Patrick  T.  Stone,  died.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Federal  judges 
appomted  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Judge  Stone  was  not  only  a  brilliant 
jurist,  but  also  a  very  fine  human  bemg 
with  a  delightful  sense  of  humor.  He 
had  many  friends  in  our  State.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Federal  Judge  Stone 
Dies  of  Cancer  at  73."  published  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  January  14, 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  Judge  Stone's 
life,  be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  tin  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentmel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
I  From    the     Milwaukee    Journal,    Jan.     14 
1963] 

Federal  Judge  Stone  Dies  of  Cancee  at  73 — 
Wausatj  Jurist   Had  Served   Since    1933 — 
Was  Known   for   His   Wit   and   Energt 
Wausau.  Wis. — Judge  Patrick  T.  Stone,  73, 
the  first  Federal  Judge  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  died  of  cancer 
Sunday  at  his  home  here. 

Judge  Stone  had  presided  in  the  U.S. 
court  in  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin 
since  June  13.  1933.  He  built  a  reputation 
for  having  a  sharp  wit,  yet  at  the  same  time 
running  a  strict  court. 

Known  for  his  energy,  he  battled  cancer 
for  several  years,  while  continuing  on  the 
bench.  He  had  had  two  operations,  the  latest 
one  last  spring.  Yet  last  summer,  he  swam 
daily  at  his  cottage  on  Lake  Tomahawk,  went 
sailing,  and  played  golf  regularly. 

He  held  court  In  Madison  a  few  days  before 
he  entered  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Wausau,  on 
Dec.  21.  He  stayed  10  days,  then  returned 
home. 

A  native  of  Pembroke,  Ont.,  Judge  Stone 
was  brought  to  Tomahawk  at  the  age  of  2. 
He  was  graduated  from  Marquette  Univer- 
sity law  school  in  1912.  passing  the  state 
bar  examination  while  stlU  a  student. 

SUPPORTED  ROOSEVELT 

He  served  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  I. 
He  practiced  law  and  was  Wausau  city 
attorney  until  nominated  for  the  Federal 
Judgeship  by  Senator  F.  Ryan  Duffy,  Sr.,  of 
Milwaukee. 

A  Democrat.  Judge  Stone  had  been  one  of 
the  State's  first  supporters  of  Roosevelt  for 
the  Presidency.  Later,  Duffy  also  was  named 
a  Federal  district  Judge.  He  now  sits  in  the 
Federal  district  court  of  appeals,   Chicago. 

tn  recent  years,  Judge  Stone  had  presided 
at  a  number  of  patent  cases,  including  com- 
plicated disputes  involving  cheese   Arms. 

In  1958.  Judge  Stone  ordered  that  eight 
food  companies  repay  the  Government  In- 
terest on  cheese  windfall  profits  they  made 
in  dealings  with  the  Government's  Com- 
modity Credit  CorpKJration.  He  ruled  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  had  erred  In 
allowing  the  firms  to  sell  cheese  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  one  price,  under   the   support 


through  purchase  program,  then  buy  it  back 
after  supports  were  dropped  April  1,  1954. 

In  1949,  he  was  sent  to  New  York  and 
presided  at  a  case  dealing  with  counter- 
feiters. He  sentenced  one  man  to  16  years 
in  prison.  Federal  agents  said  the  Judge's 
rulings  helped  smash  a  ring  operating  in  28 
States  and  Canada. 

He  gained  national  prominence  In  1936 
when  he  was  named  to  preside  at  the  trial  of 
three  bankers  In  Detroit. 

Duffy,  Judge  Stone,  and  Federal  Judge 
Kenneth  Grubb  served  as  a  three-man  panel 
last  year  to  hear  a  suit  seeking  to  reappor- 
tion Wisconsin's  legislative  district*. 

CAUSED    LAUOHTm 

Judge  Stone's  asides  and  sometimes  caus- 
tic remarks  often  brought  laughter  Into  the 
courtroom.    Yet  he  could  be  stern. 

Prohibition  had  Just  ended  when  he  took 
oflBce  and  he  issued  a  warning  on  his  first 
day  on  the  bench  that  sellers  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  to  boys  and  girls  would  draw  severe 
penalties  In  his  court. 

Judge  Stone  presided  at  a  number  of  cases 
Involving  moonshiners.  He  was  Arm  with 
the  violators,  but  also  spoke  sharply  to  Fed- 
eral agents  who  had  been  buying  as  much 
as  30  gaUons  of  Illegal  liquor  for  evidence. 

"A  pint  would  be  enough."  he  snapped  at 
them. 

He  was  also  particularly  stern  with  income 
tax  violators,  because,  he  said,  "the  working 
man  pays  his  taxes  and  also  the  taxes  of  dis- 
honest persons." 

HONORED    BT    ASSOCIATION 

In  1958,  the  Seventh  Federal  District  Bar 
Association  honored  him  for  25  years  on  the 
bench. 

He  Is  survived  by  two  sons.  Patrick  H..  of 
Mlnocqua,  and  Louis,  of  Wausau,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Wllliaxn  Yeschek,  of  Lac  du 
Flambeau.  His  wife,  the  former  Blanche 
Dessert,  died  In  1945. 

The  body  will  be  at  the  home  of  the  late 
Miss  Louise  Dessert,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Stone, 
here  after  noon  Tuesday.  Services  will  be 
held  at  the  home  at  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday 
and  at  St.  James  Catholic  Church,  Wausau. 
at  11  a.m. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel] 

JUDGR   STONX 

With  the  death  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Pat- 
rick T.  Stone  on  Sunday.  Wisconsin  lost  one 
of  its  most  respected — and  at  the  same  time 
most  lovable — citizens. 

During  almost  30  years  on  the  Federal 
bench.  Judge  Stone  became  known  as  a  Ju- 
rist whose  sense  of  humor  was  exceeded  only 
by  his  sense  of  Justice.  He  was  stern,  but 
kindly.  In  the  conduct  of  his  court  and  In 
his  decisions  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  law,  for  all  Its  cold  complexity.  Is 
a  human  thing,  intended  to  serve  human 
beings. 

Over  the  years,  Wisconsin  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  great  Jurists.  The  name  of  Patrick  T. 
Stone  is  now  added  close  to  the  top  of  that 
list. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Wisconsin's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional E>istrict,  Henry  S.  Rettss.  Henry 
Rfuss  is  a  man  who  brings  great  talent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
serves  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
on  which  I  also  serve,  and  also  on  the 
House  Bankmg  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. In  my  judgment  he  Is  one  of  the 
two  or  three  really  outstanding  experts 
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on  monetary  policy  and  banking  policy 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Recently  the  magagilne  Wftniring  con- 
tained an  article  on  Hsnhy  S.  Rettss,  his 
opinions,  abilities,  and  background.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  out- 
standing article  on  one  of  our  most  com- 
petent Representatives  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 
BAifKUfG's  Spotlight  on  Hxm&t  S.  Rzuss 
HiaraT  S.  Rextss,  50-year-old  scion  of  Wls- 
conBln  German  ancestors.  Is  his  Republican 
family's  gift  to  tbe  liberal  wing  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  Oongrees. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  CTurrency  Committee  and  of  the  Joint 
Bocmomlc  Committee,  who  by  his  probing  of 
P^d  and  Treasury  policies  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  banking  world,  %tr.  Rrcrs*  In 
November  won  his  5th  term  In  the  House 
by  a  safe  margin  of  48,000.  He  campaigned 
partly  on  Cuba,  but  mainly  on  the  need  for 
a  more  dynamic  economic  policy  and  nrare 
vigorous  export  efforts.  These  may  not  aU 
have  been  the  Issues  the  voters  would  have 
selected,  but  they  seemed  to  like  Mr.  Rxrrss' 
leadership  and  gave  him  63.3  percent  oT  the 
total  <tf  ballots  cast  in  his  district. 

HmxT  Rkuss  is  a  battler  for  those  things 
In  v^ilch  he  believes.  He  fought  in  World 
War  n,  entering  the  service  as  a  private  and 
emerging  from  the  war  as  a  major  with 
bronze  battle  stars  for  Normandy,  central 
Prance,  and  Oermany.  In  the  Congress  he 
fights  for  the  liberal  monetary  and  economic 
meas\ires  he  deems  necessary,  although  this 
brings  him  into  inevitable  clashes  with  the 
Tlows  of  the  more  conservative  school  repre- 
sented by  Chairman  Uartin  of  the  Fed. 

Congressman  Rxnss  paid  no  major  atten- 
tion to  economics  on  his  way  through  Cor- 
nell and  Harvard  Iaw  flfeihool,  but  since 
college  days  he  has  read  extensively  on  our 
central  banking  system,  money  and  banking, 
and  economic  questions.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  which  Is 
concerned  with  the  balance  of  international 
payments. 

"The  commercial  banking  system  plays 
an  indispensable  role  in  the  UJB.,"  says 
Henht  Rmss.  "The  growth  we  need  for 
our  own  welfare  and  for  our  world  respon- 
aibilitieB  can  come  only  with  a  heai(hy  bank- 
ing system.  Since  the  great  depression,  our 
banks  have  worked  w«il.  but  there  ar«  at 
least  two  areas  in  which  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  \inder  Chairman 
Patscaiv  wiU  take  a  long  and  deep  look:  (1) 
The  laws  governing  the  national  banks  cry 
for  revision  and  improvement  in  many 
partlciilars;  (2)  the  reUtlonshlp  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  executive  branch  needs  attention.  I  be- 
lieve the  Fed  should  be  Independent,  but  also 
that  it  must  play  a  responsible  role. 

"While  I  dont  want  the  Executive  to  have 
the  power  to  overrule  the  Fed.  I  do  want  the 
lines  of  authority  fixed  so  that  responslblUty 
of  decisionmaking  won't  be  blurred  and  ob- 
scured. I  think  this  needs  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  full-fledged  study  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  a  legis- 
lative committee,  unlike  the  JKC  which  has 
had  many  hearings."  he  continued.  "If  the 
public  la  to  understand  its  Government.  It 
must  know  who  makes  decislotis  and  why. 
In  this  matter  the  JEC  has  come  to  the  end 
of  Its  abilities.  Now  it  Is  a  matter  for  the 
legislative  c(Mnmlttee. 

"As  for  the  recommendations  of  the  three 
Interagency  committees  which  have  reported 
to  the  President  on  subjects  dealt  with  by 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  and 
others,  we'll  look  at  their  reoommeiMlatlons. 
I'd  welcome  a  broadly  based  Pre»ldentlal  pro- 
gram for  reforms;  but  this  does  not  relieve 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  from 


its  constitutional  duty  tc  survey  the  Nation's 
needs  and  seek  passage  of  needed  laws.  I 
feel  a  sense  of  urgency  on  this,  as  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  are  almost  totally  Inter- 
dependent. 

"Under  Chairman  Patman.  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  history,  I  expect  the  Banking 
Committee  to  study  the  entire  field  of  money 
and  banking  and  to  draft  and  report  appro- 
priate legislation.  Also  for  the  first  time  In 
many  years,  I  expect  subcommittees  with 
specified  Jurisdictions  to  be  appointed.  Con- 
gressman Patman  will  prove  to  be  a  vigorous, 
forthright,  and  responsible  chairman." 

Asked  for  his  views  on  particular  changes 
he  favors  in  the  banking  system,  Mr.  Reuss 
explained:  "I  can't  be  very  specific  on  the 
changes  in  the  national  banking  system, 
since  I  need  to  do  a  lot  more  research  and 
study.  The  one  thing  that  I  am  clear  on 
Is  that  the  present  system  of  divided  Juris- 
diction between  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
FDIC.  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ♦ 
results  In  divided  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity, particularly  In  the  field  of  mergers. 
Unified  regxolatlon  should  be  the  first  order 
of  buslnees." 

Mr.  Reuss  has  been  following  money  and 
banking  not  only  on  the  two  committees 
already  mentioned,  but  also  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  and  Monetary  Affairs. 
Twice  during  the  past  year  he  has  carried 
on  individual  Inquiries  on  these  subjects  In 
Eturope  and  has  lectured  before  several  Ger- 
man university  groups.  Mr.  Rruss  was  one 
Of  several  members  of  the  Congress  who  at- 
tended the  International  Monetary  Fund 
meeting  In  Vienna  In  1961. 

In  1939-40  Mr.  Rettss  was  assistant  corpo- 
ration counsel  in  Milwaukee  County.  Next 
he  was  with  the  OPA  In  Washington.  In 
1945  he  was  with  the  price  control  branch 
of  the  Office  of  Military  Government  for 
Oermany.  Later,  l)efore  running  for  Con- 
gress In  1954,  he  held  various  public  and 
private  posts.  Mr.  Rxusb  explains  how  he 
got  into  politics  very  simply:  "I  didn't  like 
the  way  the  older  generation  was  handllne 
the  world." 

ONCE  A  KEPXTBUCAN 

How  did  a  Republican  scion  become  a 
Democrat?  "In  the  early  i950'8  Joe  McCar- 
thy dominated  Wisconsin  politics."  How 
did  he  happen  to  land  on  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee?  "Couldn't  get 
Public  Works  or  Foreign  AflTalrs.  my  first 
preferences." 

The  Congressman's  grandfather  came  here 
from  Germany  in  1848  as  a  youth  of  18, 
soon  had  a  Job  with  the  Marshall  &  Isley 
Bank  in  Milwaukee,  and  ultimately  became 
its  president.  The  bank,  the  oldest  In  the 
Northwest,  is  now  Wisconsin's  second  larg- 
est bank.  The  Congressman's  father  also 
made  his  career  with  this  bank  and  Henet 
Rettss  himself,  during  his  college  vacations, 
did  stints  there  as  a  runner  and  as  a  teller 
in  the  transit  department.  Until  he  entered 
poUtlcs  Hknbt  Reuss  was  a  director  of  the 
bank. 

ASTICUXATE    CONaBESSMAN 

Mr.  Reuss  Is  one  of  the  most  articulate 
of  Congressmen.  Time  magazine  has  called 
attention  to  his  energy,  ability,  and  Ideas. 
He  Is  a  leading  congressional  conservation- 
ist. A  former  Deputy  General  Counsel  In 
ParU  for  the  Marshall  plan,  he  Is  now  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Infantry  Reserve.  Mr. 
Reuss  Is  an  enthusiastic  outdoorsman;  he 
likes  to  fish.  hunt.  hike.  camp,  sail,  and  play 
tennis  with  his  wife  and  their  four  children. 

The  Wisconsin  Congressman  Is  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  banking.  Bankers  should  keep 
an  eye  on  him.  j 


January  ^i 


JOHN    W.     REYNOLDS,     GOVERNOR 
OP  THE  STATE  OP  WISCONSIN 

Mr.     PROXMIRE.      Mr.     President, 
Wisconsin  has  been  blessed  with  a  long 


series  of  progressive  and  humanltan. 
Governors.    The  Republicans  havThS 
some   of   the   great   ones.    Robat  t 
FoUette,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  five  ^J^ 
est  Senators  who  have  ever  served  bi 
this  body.     We  Democrats  also  have  h5 
some  great  ones.    One  such  Governtoi 
now  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  ]^ 
ing  been  elected  in  the  last  elecUm!" 
Gaylord    Nelson.       Gaylord    Nb.sqe'i 
successor  as  Governor  is  John  W  B^ 
olds.    Gov.    John    W.     Reynolds^Ji 
formerly  attorney  general  of  our  Stau 
In  November  he  was  elected  to  be  Got" 
ernor   of   Wisconsin.     A   few   days  aai 
John  W.  Reynolds  delivered  his  stateof 
the    State    message    or    constitution^ 
message   to   the  legislature.    It  wg^; 
superb  message,  in  the  best  progreasiw 
traditions  of  our  State.     It  was  such  J, 
unusual  address  that  I  ask  unanimoui 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  poiat 
in  the  Record  as  an  indication  of  tht 
progressiveness  that  still  dominates  o© 
State,    and.    I    am   also    proud   to  su 
dominates    our    Democratic    Party  bi 
Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addren 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoo 
as  follows: 

BlENNIAI.     CONSrmjTIONAI,     MkSSACE     to    ygm 
LXGIS-LATUZE  FrOIC  THr  HONOaABI.X  JoBr  w 

Retnolds,  Goveenor,  Otate  or  Wiscowboi 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend  my  permiti 
welcome  to  the  members  of  the  1963  Lecltl». 
ture  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  do  not  come  before  you  to  describe  t 
State  beset  by  problems.  I  Intend  to  spetk 
rather  of  a  State  whose  people  have  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  before  them.  These  yein 
will  be  enrtched  If  we  but  seize  the  oppw- 
tunlties  within  our  reach. 

We  have  been  blessed  in  these  past  jttn 
with  abundance.  The  opportunities  befcn 
us  result  from  this  abundance — from  the  ttei 
that  we  have  a  healthy  economy,  with  a  lot 
of  healthy  people  who  are  having  a  lot  ot 
healthy  babies.  Back  in  1945,  62,000  bsbin 
were  born  in  this  SUte.  Last  year,  th« 
were  almost  100.000  live  births  In  WlsconUa. 
This  Is  our  greatest  resomr^.  Isnt  It  won- 
derful that  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  blen  a 
In  this  manner,  even  though  we  know  tlut 
every  one  of  our  kids  must  be  provided  with 
schooling  for  at  least  13  of  their  first  90 
years? 

As  parents,  none  of  us  has  the  slightert 
intention  other  than  to  give  o\ir  children  the 
best  education  available.  As  citizens,  wt 
have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  education  of  our 
neighbors'  children  as  weU  as  our  own.  ti 
1  have  said  before,  we  have  no  choice  In  thli 
matter.  We  will  educate  our  children,  be- 
cause we  must. 

We  have  other  responsibilities,  and  other 
opportunities.  We  live  In  a  humane  society. 
By  that  I  mean  that  we  do  not  abandon  our 
aged,  our  handicapped,  our  mentally  m.  or 
our  retarded  children.  We  do  not  leave  then 
on  hillsides  to  die,  or  tvirn  our  backs  on  their 
suffering.  We  want  to  care  for  them  as  belt 
we  can. 

Some  of  you  Joined  me  when  I  toured  tbe 
institutions  the  i>eople  of  this  State  hsTe 
built  to  care  for  Uiese  helpless  cltiseni. 
Many  pf  you  were  sobered,  as  I  was,  to  find 
that  there  Is  so  much  more  that  we  can  do 
that  we  are  not  doing.  I  Intend  to  ask  tbe 
department  of  s  administration  to  arrange 
tours  of  our  State  hospitals,  prisons  and 
children's  colonies  for  any  legislators  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  see  our 
institutions.  I  urge  you  to  go  beyond  tbe 
figures  and  look  into  the  faces  of  the  help- 
less. I  am  sure  that  you  will  come  away  as 
I  did,  convinced  that  the  suffering  of  theae 
people  is  our  suffering. 
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our  population  Is  increasing  rapidly,  but 
Its  greatest  increase  Is  among  those  who  are 
very  young  and  very  old.  These  &re  the 
oeople  who  are  most  In  need  of  our  assist - 

In  all  fields — correction,  public  welfare, 
and  education  alike — we  cannot  exploit  our 
opportunities  without  additional  trained 
vrorkers.  They  must  be  well  trained,  and 
they  must  be  well  paid. 

Xhe  overall  emphasis  in  Wisconsin's  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  should  be  directed  at 
enabling  our  people  to  leave  our  institu- 
tions. We  must  encourage  our  counties  to 
treat  these  people,  to  provide  professional 
staffs  in  their  hospitals,  and  to  continue 
treating  them  when  they  return  to  their 
homes. 

We  must  not  only  expand  our  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population,  but 
we  must  also  give  greater  attention  to 
rehabilitation,  prevention  and  research.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  to  do  this  Job  is  essential. 

I  am  going  to  outline  opportunities  be- 
fore us  in  improving  our  economy — to  pro- 
vide more  income  and  more  Jobs  for  our 
people. 

We  must  act  vigorously  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  industrial  development, 
particularly  in  those  areas  of  the  State 
which  have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  deple- 
tion of  our  forest  and  mineral  resources  and 
the  disruptions  of  technological  change. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  pessimism.  The 
facts  show  clearly  that  ours  is  basically  a 
healthy,  vigorous  economy.  Every  economic 
guideline— personal  income,  wage  rates,  em- 
ployment levels,  value  added  by  manufactur- 
ing— gives  evidence  of  our  growth  and  eco- 
nomic vitality. 

With  2.2  percent  of  the  population.  Wis- 
consin had.  in  1961.  2  8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  Income  from  manufacturing.  Of 
the  seven  Midwestern  States.  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  led  the  other  five  in  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  since  1953. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  We 
must  direct  our  development  into  areas  of 
expansion.  Although  no  economy  Is  sound 
in  the  long  run  if  it  is  based  solely  on  Fed- 
eral defense  contracts,  the  stimulating  effect 
of  such  Income  could  lay  the  groundwork 
for  new  types  of  peacetime  Industry  in  this 
SUte. 

In  1961,  Wisconsin  received  only  1.2  per- 
cent of  all  Government  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation  contracts,  com- 
pared to  41  percent  for  California.  Even  at 
that  low  figure,  we  led  Illinois.  Minnesota. 
Indiana,  and  Iowa  in  this  area.  This  type  of 
contract  Is  Important,  for  It  represents  58 
percent  of  all  Government  missile  awards 
and  25  percent  of  electronics  contracts. 

James  Webb.  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, was  asked  not  long  ago  why  such 
awards  were  concentrated  In  California 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  He  answered : 
"We  place  our  research  contracts  where  the 
brains  are." 

The  bulk  of  Wisconsin  manufacturing  Is 
In  industries  that,  by  national  standards, 
carry  on  a  moderate  to  small  amount  of 
research.  We  must  encourage  private  in- 
dustry to  do  more  research.  We  have  brains 
in  this  State.  We  produce  them,  and  then 
we  export  them  to  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
We  also  have  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  Instl- 
tutlona  of  higher  learning  In  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Cooperation  between  the  uni- 
versity and  State  Industries  in  this  area  must 
be  encouraged. 

We  have  other  opportunities  to  bring  more 
Federal  dollars  Into  this  State.  We  can  do 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  a 
number  of  our  children  who  are  being  un- 
justly deprived  of  Important  aid.  Recent 
changes  In  the  aid  to  dependent  chlldrens' 
program  make  available  aid  to  children 
whose  dependency  is  the  result  of  a  father's 


unemplojTnent.  Wisconsin  must  pass  en- 
abling legislation  to  take  advantage  of  this 
liberalization  of  the  Federal  law.  There 
have  been  Eictual  cases  where  unemployed 
fathers  left  home,  so  that  their  children 
could  receive  aid  they  could  not  get  If  the 
family  stayed  together.  Our  property  owners 
are  paying  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 
general  relief  that  can  be  replaced  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  By  taking  advantage  of  other 
Federal  welfare  aids,  we  can  not  only  help 
our  unfortunates,  but  we  can  help  our 
economy.  We  cannot  have  a  healthy  econ- 
omy when  many  of  our  people  have  barely 
enough  to  exist  on.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  big 
tax  collector.  It  is  our  Job  to  see  that  our 
people  get  their  fair  share  of  these  tax 
dollars. 

Other  opportunities  abound.  We  are  rich- 
ly ei.dowed  with  water  resources,  far  beyond 
supplies  available  to  people  in  most  parts 
of  this  country.  But  we  must  not  abuse  this 
resoxu-ce — we  must  protect  it.  If.  In  using 
water  we  pwllute  it,  we  must  clean  it  up  so 
it  can  be  reused  by  others. 

Our  farmlands  are  another  precious  re- 
source. It  is  misleading  to  quote  declining 
farm  population  figures  In  an  attempt  to 
picture  agriculture  as  an  industry  of  declin- 
ing importance.  Four  out  of  every  10  Jobs  in 
private  employment  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture. We  must  act  to  not  only  protect  our 
farmers,  but  to  expand  this  Industry.  We 
must  work  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  milk 
and  other  agricultural  products  across  State 
lines,  and  to  encourage  voluntary  marketing 
contracts  between  farmers  or  handlers  and 
the  State  director  of  agriculture.  We  must 
aid  new  product  development,  and  widen  the 
scope  of  the  dairy  Industry  trade  practices 
law  to  protect  all  products  processed  and 
marketed  In  Wisconsin  against  practices 
aimed  at  stamping  out  free  competition. 
Our  cities  present  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  act  so  as  to  make  life  more  worth  living 
for  the  majority  of  our  citizens  who  are 
now  classified  as  urban  dwellers.  Since  1930. 
more  than  half  of  our  citizens  have  been 
Hvln?  in  urban  centers.  Today,  city  life  Is 
the  way  of  life  for  two-thirds  of  "us. 

We  can  do  more  for  our  cities  than  we 
are  doing.  Our  goal  must  t>e  healthy  com- 
munities, able  to  grow  in  a  planned  and 
orderly  manner.  They  must  be  attractive 
places  in  which  to  live.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned with  t)eauty  as  well  as  with  efficiency. 
There  Is  still  land  that  can  be  set  aside 
for  recreational  use  within  and  around  our 
expanding  cities.  We  must  not  act  too  late 
in  this  matter,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
grown  up  knowing  the  Joys  of  the  country- 
side and  the  woods  have  a  responslblUty  to 
preserve  these  joys  for  our  children. 

We  must  aid  and  encourage  our  cities  to 
participate  wholeheartedly  in  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program.  New  construction 
which  results  from  urban  renewal  Increases 
tax  revenues  and  reduces  the  cost  of  services 
to  the  community.  It  aids  communities  In 
replacing  wornout  facilities.  lu  benefits 
are  felt  by  all  of  us. 

As  we  have  the  challenge  and  opportunity 
to  make  great  strides  in  rebuilding  our  cities, 
so  do  we  have  the  opportunity  to  preserve 
our  countryside.  This  State  has  embarked 
on  one  of  the  Nations  most  Impressive  and 
signlflcant  conservation  programs.  We  must 
carry  this  program  through  to  fruition.  The 
money  we  are  receiving  from  the  special  1- 
cent  levy  on  each  package  of  cigarettes  sold 
in  the  State  must  continue  to  be  used  for 
its  most  urgent  purpose — the  purchase  of 
land  for  future  development  as  recreation 
sites. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  which,  postponed, 
can  never  be  regained.  Diversion  of  these 
funds  to  other  purposes,  no  matter  how  ur- 
gent they  may  now  seem,  would  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  future  generations. 

We  must  also  make  sure  that  otir  people 
can  see  and  enjoy  what  we  have  preserved. 


We  must  pass  reasonable  laws  controlling  the 
location  of  bUlboards  along  SUte  highways. 

In  every  other  facet  of  our  econonUc  Uves — 
In  transportation,  in  Job  retraining,  in  high- 
way construction— we  have  opportunities  be- 
fore us.  There  Is  much  work  to  be  done,  but 
there  Is  time  to  act  If  we  act  now. 

I  will  shortly  submit  a  series  of  special 
messages  to  the  legislature  setting  forth  In 
detail  my  proposals  for  seizing  opportunities 
In  the  fields  of  welfare,  education,  resource 
development,  highway  safety  and  other  fleids. 
We  must  consider  these  opportunities 
earnestly. 

We  are  fully  able  to  meet  these  challenges. 
We  can  take  care  of  our  young,  our  aged 
and  our  disabled.  We  can  pave  the  way  for 
industrial  growth,  rebuild  our  cities,  farms 
and  countryside.    We  are  healthy,  not  ailing. 

In  1930,  10>2  percent  of  our  personal  In- 
come was  spent  on  State  and  local  govern- 
mental services. 

In  1960,  despite  a  vastly  Increased  range 
of  services,  that  figure  had  Increased  by  only 
one-half  of  1  percent.  For  between  1930 
and  1960,  our  personal  Income  In  this  State 
rose  from  $13^  to  $8'/j  billion.  In  1961  we 
passed  the  $9  billion  mark. 

In  1961-62,  for  InsUnce.  the  amount  each 
of  us  spent  for  higher  education  In  Wiscon- 
sin was  $10.80.  During  the  same  period 
each  of  us  spent  about  »35  for  cigarettes' 
S50  for  beer  and  »35  for  liquor  We  don't 
have  to  give  up  life's  little  enjoyments  In 
order  to  give  our  children  an  education  The 
people  of  this  State  can  afford  and  are  de- 
termlned  to  have  both. 

There  are  other  areas  In  which  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  so  as  to  Improve  our 
political  institutions — our  structure  of  State 
and  local  government,  and  our  democratic 
system. 

We  must  amend  tlie  State  constitution  now 
to  provide  a  4-year  term  of  office  for  Gov- 
ernors. This  change  should  be  effective  in 
1966.  Such  a  change  would  permit  a  Gov- 
ernor two  legislative  sessions  to  consider  and 
act  on  his  proposals.  Chances  would  be 
vastly  Improved  for  adoption  of  worthwhile 
programs  and  for  time  to  carry  out  new 
programs. 

Beyond  that,  w»  must  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor on  a  single  ballot.  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  we  elect  a  U.S.  President  and  Vice 
President.  We  should  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  of  a  cabinet 
composed  of  the  heads  of  major  State  de- 
partments. We  win  not  have  efficient  and 
effective  government  In  Wisconsin  until  we 
give  the  executive  the  means  to  carry  out 
his  administrative  responsibilities  We 
must  consider  consolidation  of  State  agen- 
cies  to  eliminate  overlapping  functions  and 
wasteful  duplication. 

A  single  legislative  services  agency  must 
be  provided  for  individual  legislators  and 
committees.  It  would  save  time  and  effort 
now  exercised  by  separate  staffs,  provide 
better  communication  among  various  legis- 
lative services,  and  permit  Independent 
analysis  by  the  legislature  of  executive  pro- 
posals. 

It  Is  time  to  set  machinery  In  motion  lead- 
ing to  an  end  of  the  system  of  dummy*  build- 
ing corporations  Wisconsin  now  depends  on 
to  finance  State  building  projects.  These 
corporations  are  costing  State  taxpayers  a 
million  dollars  each  year  in  Interest  pay- 
ments that  would  be  lower  If  the  constitu- 
tion was  amended  to  put  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  State  behind   our  borrowing. 

We  must  also  Immediately  launch  a  study 
of  the  way  In  which  we  are  organized  to  pro- 
vide local  services.  In  1957.  Wisconsin  had 
5,730  units  of  local  goverimient,  and  the 
highest  average  number  of  local  governments 
per  county  of  any  State  In  the  Union. 
Changing  the  structtire  of  this  State's  local 
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government  woxild  have  far-readilng  oonae- 
quenoes.  for  It  woxUd  affect  rlrtiially  every 
program  of  statewide  algnlflcance. 

But  IX  we  are  Interested  In  promoting  effi- 
ciency in  government,  we  can  no  longer  fall 
to  act  here.  Of  the  billion  dollars  spent  lor 
State  and  local  government  in  Wisconsin 
last  year,  over  $8  of  every  $10  was  spent  by 
local  units  of  government. 

Accordingly,  in  keeping  with  our  traditions 
of  Independent  analysis  and  of  the  use  of 
reason  in  dealing  with  public  affairs,  I  Intend 
to  ask  the  legislature  to  furnish  funds  for  an 
impartial  study  of  Wisconsin  local  govern- 
ment. I  will  ask  that  the  legislative  appro- 
priate money  to  make  it  possible  for  a  com- 
mittee of  scholars,  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  local  government  in 
this  State. 

We  have  never  really  looked  into  this  situ- 
ation— not  because  we  didn't  know  It  existed, 
but  because  it  was  considered  political  sui- 
cide to  do  so.  The  task  is  too  Important, 
however,  to  be  delayed  any  longer. 

To  insure  that  democracy  has  real  mean- 
ing, we  must  act  during  this  legislative  ses- 
sion to  apportion  senate,  assembly  and  con- 
gressional districts  in  this  State  so  that,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  every  Wisconsin  citizen's 
vote  has  equal  importance.  Based  on  the 
1960  census.  39  percent  of  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin elect  a  majority  of  the  State  assembly, 
and  42  percent  elect  a  majority  of  the  State 
senate. 

The  covaia — both  State  and  Federal — have 
decreed  that  we  must  redlstrlct  the  State. 
It  is  now  inevitable  that  Wisconsin  will  be 
reapportioned  in  1963.  The  only  question 
is.  who  will  do  it?  If  we  redlstrlct  fairly, 
the  task  will  be  ours — the  elected  representa- 
tives whose  constitutional  duty  is  before  us. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so,  the  Job  will  be  done  by 
the  courts. 

I  would  like  to  conunend  the  new  attorney 
general  of  this  State  for  pledging  that  he  will, 
if  the  situation  demands,  go  to  court  to  see 
that  this  reapportionment  obligation  is  car- 
ried out. 

There  are  legislative  tasks  before  us.  re- 
qtoirlng  careful  consideration,  that  will  in- 
crease Justice  for  our  workers  and  our  hoiise- 
wlves. 

Our  unemployment  compensation  laws 
must  be  changed  so  that  workers  idled  be- 
cause of  a  strike  by  members  of  another 
union  do  not  lose  their  right  to  benefits. 
Workmen's  compensation  benefits  must  be 
revised,  so  that  they  reflect  a  proper  percent- 
age of  wages  lost  through  Injury.  They  must 
reflect  average  State  wages,  as  do  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  schedules. 

Our  garnishment  laws  must  be  amended  to 
protect  the  rights  of  defendants,  so  that  no 
man  is  deprived  of  his  property  without  a 
court  Judgment.  We  must  protect  the  Jobs 
of  our  workers  against  the  importation  of 
professional  strikebreakers  into  our  State. 

We  have  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  legislation  in  a  new  area.  We  must  act 
to  protect  the  housewife  against  deceptive 
practices. 

She  must  be  told  true  annual  interest  rates 
on  time  purchases  she  makes  in  our  stores. 
The  meat  and  poultry  she  buys  must  be 
Inspected  under  State  laws  which  fill  the 
loopholes  in  Federal  statutes. 

She  must  be  guaranteed  that  labels  on 
the  packages  she  purchases  are  clear,  read- 
able, and  accurate  statements  of  amounts 
and  ingredients  she  will  And  in  them  when 
she  gets  home. 

Drug  prescriptions  shoxild  specify  the  gen- 
eral name  of  a  drug,  not  simply  a  brand 
name,  so  that  a  housewife  may  be  allowed 
to  chooee  among  comparable  products  on  the 
basis  of  price.  Both  the  housewife  and  the 
businessman  must  be  protected  against 
fraudulent  practices  of  transient  peddlers. 

Finally,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
new  strides  toward  fulfilling  the  pledge  of 
America  that  this  land  would  be  a  place  of 


equal  opportxinities.  where  each  man  would 
be  judged  on  his  merits  as  a  creatixre  of  Gkxl. 
Sarller  this  week,  I  proclaimed  1963  a 
year  we  would  observe  as  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  hun- 
dred years  is  a  long  time.  It  seems  even 
longer  wnen  it  is  lived  In  the  shadow  of 
promises  unfilled. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  accomplUhments 
we  have  made,  but  great  needs  remain. 

We  must  strengthen  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  by  providing  it 
with  an  executive  and  staff,  who  would  be 
empowered  to  make  findings  and  use  the 
civil  coiuia  to  enforce  them.  Out  prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  must  be  expand- 
ed to  include  housing,  for  It  Is  the  ghetto 
that  is  the  great  enemy  of  human  dignity. 

Our  citizens,  whatever  their  race  or  reli- 
gion, must  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  to  live. 
They  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  raise 
their  children  in  places  other  than  slums, 
which  breed  high  rates  of  disease  and  crime. 
It  Is  time  that  we  acted  in  the  name  of 
Justice  and  reason. 

Some  of  the  proposals  I  have  made  to  you 
will  cost  money.  Many  of  you  want  to  know 
where  that  money  will  be  coming  from.  In 
the  near  future,  I  will  present  to  you  the  ex- 
ecutive budget,  and  after  that,  my  tax  mes- 
sage. But  certain  things  are  already  evident. 
One  is  that  the  money  to  finance  these 
measures,  by  which  we  will  make  use  of  the 
opportunities  before  us.  will  come  from  the 
same  place  that  all  our  funds  have  come 
from — the  pockets  of  our  citizens.  Call  a 
tax  what  you  will,  It  remains  a  tax  on  the  in- 
come of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  problem  with  State  and  local  finances, 
as  opposed  to  Federal  finances,  is  that  our 
revenue  does  not  Increase  In  proporUon  with 
the  growth  In  our  incomes.  That  Is  why 
States  all  over  the  Nation  are  constantly 
faced  with  the  problem  of  devising  new 
schemes  to  pay  for  needs  that  only  they  can 
fill. 

The  reason  that  the  Federal  tax  system 
Is  better  is  that  it  relies  most  directly  on 
a  progressive  corporate  and  personal  in- 
come tax. 

The  sales  tax  has  been  proposed  as  a 
method  of  paying  for  the  programs  that 
both  candidates  for  the  governorship  agreed 
were  needed.  It  Is  not  a  good  tax.  It 
does  not  provide  growing  revenues  vrtth 
growing  income.  It  taxes  the  poor  more 
heavily  than  the  rich. 

Those  who  doubt  that  some  of  us  are 
poor  should  consider  that  100,000  of  our 
families,  with  $1,000  In  cash  each  year  to 
feed,  clothe  and  house  themselves,  now  pay 
34  percent  of  their  Income  for  State  and 
local  taxes.  About  25  percent  of  our  people 
live  on  5  percent  of  the  total  personal  in- 
come of  our  State. 

I  will  not  add  to  the  plight  of  these 
people.  While  I  am  Governor,  there  will  be 
no  sales  tax  passed  into  law  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  We  will  pay  for  the  programs 
we  need  by  taxing  those  who  can  pay  for 
them.  Those  who  can  pay  more,  will  be 
taxed  more.  Those  who  can  pay  less,  will 
be  taxed  less. 

And  of  course,  we  will  pay  the  bill.  There 
Is  no  other  choice.  What  would  we  sacri- 
fice: The  education  of  our  children?  The 
Jobs  of  our  workers?  The  care  of  our  help- 
less? 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  one  among  us 
who,  faced  with  the  facts,  will  fall  to  meet 
his  responsibilities. 

Thank  you. 
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SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 
S.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
distressed,  as  I  am  sure  many  other 
Senators  are,  that  not  only  is  increased 


spending  caUed   for  in  the  Presldenf. 
proposed  budget,  but  virtuaUy  eva^ 
gle  department  of  the  Government  »^k 
only  one  exception  has  proposed  an  « 
crease  in  the  number  of  PederalJ?" 
ployees   projected   for    1964   over  laST 
The  one  exception,  very  interestinjrirS 
me.  is  the  Department  of  Defense    t 
the  Department  of  Defense  there  acbioi 
ly  will  be  fewer  employees  in  1964  thtv 
in  1963.    One  of  the  reasons  for  that!? 
I  believe,  one  of  the  finest  management 
jobs  we  have  had  in  Governments  « 
long  time,  by  the  outstanding  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 

Lt.   Comdr.    Robert   J.   Massey    no 
Navy,  has  wiitten  a  fine  article  enUtlS 
•Department    of    Defense    ProgramS 
Innovations  Encourage  Good  Manage! 
ment."  which  appeared  in  a  recentnobl 
lication    entitled    "Navy    Manageramt 
Review."    One  of  the  interesting  innow 
tions  is  to  recognize  that  a  great  weak 
ness  in  governmental  administration  ll 
that  here  is  a  lack  of  the  kind  of  incen 
tives  which  exist  in  private  enterprise  u 
keep  costs  down. 

Recognizing  that,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  worked  very  hard  to  provide 
such  incentives.  Mr.  Massey  in  his  arti- 
cle sets  forth  exactly  how  that  has  been 
done.  He  shows  how  real  competition 
among  the  services  and  among  programs 
is  provided.  He  indicates  that  there  is  a 
real  incentive  for  every  policymaking 
official  to  keep  his  costs  as  low  as  poe- 
sible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  not  only  been  successful  in 
keeping  costs  down  and  in  reducing  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  also  has  built  the  strong- 
est  Defense  Establishment  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  I  think  a  great  result  has 
been  obtained.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 

DOD    Programing    Innovations   ENCOtntACi 
Good    Management 
(By  Robert  J.  Massey) 

(Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  J.  Massey.  is  associate 
editor  of  Naval  Aviation  News  and  a  oavil 
aviator. 

(Long  Interested  in  management,  be  li  an 
honor  graduate  of  the  Navy  management 
postgraduate  program  at  Monterey,  and  a 
candidate  for  a  masters  degree  In  Public  Ad- 
ministration at  the  American  University. 

(His  extensive  research  on  the  defense  ' 
plannlng-programlng-budgctlng  Innovatlonj 
of  the  new  administration  began  early  In 
the  .''prlng  of  1961.  In  addition  to  academic 
credit,  these  studies  were  reflected  In  the 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings;  articles.  "The 
First  Hundred  Days  of  the  New  Frontier," 
(August  1961)  and  "Program-Packaging— 
Opportunity  and  Peril"  (December  1961), 
which  he  coauthored  with  Capt.  Harry  C. 
White.) 

The  new  Department  of  Defense  Integrated 
plannlng-programlng-budgetlng  procedures 
are  of  vital  imp>ortance  to  all  Navy  offlclala. 
military  and  civil,  whether  Involved  in 
financial  management  or  not.  These  inno- 
vations are  not  mere  technical  changes  in 
financial  management  procedures,  but  vital 
alterations  In  decisionmaking  and  Incentive 
structures  which  will  encourage  and  reward 
good  management,  and  accelerate  the  demise 
of  marginal  managers,  their  programs  and 
their  organizations. 
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TtU*  U  «  new  challenge  to  the  Navy,  which 
If  met  with  an  appropriate  response,  wlU  eee 
the  Navy  rise  to  a  period  of  ever-increasing 
usefulness  to  the  Nation.  This  paper  will 
briefly  examine  the  DOD  programing  inno- 
vations and  suggest  a  pattern  of  response 
which  wUl  help  the  Navy  adapt  to  the  new 
environment  where  good  management  Is  the 
Ijey  to  siirvlval. 

TKK  PROGRAM  SYSTEM 

Through  his  programing  system,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  established  a  firm  con- 
trol over  force  levels  and  supporting  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  on  and  budgeted  for  by 
the  military  departments.  A  5-year  force 
structure  and  financial  program,  projected 
through  fiscal  year  1967,  has  already  been 
established  for  the  Department  of  Diefense. 
By  his  recently  Implemented  program  change 
control  system,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
the  means  to  evaluate  and  decide  upon  pro- 
posed changes  In  forces,  military  and  civilian 
manpower,  research  and  development  eflort. 
major  procurement  and  construction  Items, 
and  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  without  ques- 
tion, has  a  program  and  related  information 
system  to  assist  him  in  deciding  force  ob- 
jectives and  the  financial  levels  at  which 
progranas  are  to  be  initiated  or  continued 
within  projected  Department  of  Defense 
budgetary  resources.  Although  decisions  re- 
sulting from  the  change  procedure  will  be 
made  finally  by  the  Secretary  of  E>efense. 
specific  proposals  will  be  developed  and  eval- 
uated by  all  relevant  Department  of  Defense 
components — Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Defense  agencies.  Changes  and 
related  decisions  will  be  made  within  the 
framework  of  multiservice  programs  and  pro- 
gram elements  on  the  basis  of  comparative 
mission  efl'ectiveness  and  dolla.'  costs. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  NEW  STSTEM 

In  essence,  the  programing  system  Is  a  way 
of  bringing  together  the  necessary  informa- 
tion so  that  trade-offs — taking  funds  from 
a  marginal  program  to  put  them  Into  a 
competing  program  which  will  use  them 
more  effectively — can  be  made  rationally. 
Expenses  are  grouped  to  show  the  cost  of 
significant  chunks  of  mission  capability. 
Under  former  accounting  and  budgetary  pro- 
cedures the  inputs  spent  on  defense  were 
readily  Identified.  We  could  tell  almost  to 
the  penny  what  we  had  spent  on  operations 
and  maintenance,  military  construction,  new 
procurement,  etc.,  but  we  could  not  ac- 
curately relate  these  Inputs  with  mission 
capability  outputs  such  as  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  ready  carrier  In  the  Mediterranean,  or 
a  division  of  marines  on  Okinawa.  The  cost 
information  system  which  is  now  being  per- 
fected will  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  information  he  needs  to  answer  this 
question:  'How  can  1  allocate  the  defense 
budget  timong  competing  programs  and 
alternatives  to  give  the  country  the  best 
defense?" 

To  develop  this  kind  of  Information  all 
costs  are  grouped  into  units  called  program 
elements.  Mr.  Hitch,  former  Rand  Corp. 
economist,  principal  author  of  "Economics  of 
Defense  In  the  Nuclear  Age."  and  present 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
defines  a  program  element  this  way;  "By  a 
program  element'  we  mean  an  Integrated 
activity,  a  combination  of  men.  equipment 
and  installations,  whose  effectiveness  can  be 
related  to  our  national  security  policy  objec- 
tives." He  used  as  examples  a  B-52  wing, 
an  Infantry  battalion  or  a  combatant  ship, 
taken  together  with  all  the  equipment,  men. 
installations,  supplies,  and  support  required 
to  make  them  effective  military  forces. 

Program  elements  are  groui}ed  for  de- 
cisionmaking purposes  into  eight  major 
pro-ams  (formerly  termed  "program  pack- 
*8*8").    Mr.  Hitch  defines  a  program  as  "an 


interrelated  group  of  program  elements  that 
must  be  considered  together  because  they 
support  each  other  or  are  close  substitutes 
for  each  other."  The  first  four  programs  are 
oriented  around  major  military  missions: 
( 1 )  strategic  retaliatory  forces.  ( 2 )  continen- 
tal air  and  missile  defense  forces,  (3)  gen- 
eral purpose  forces,  the  means  to  fight 
so-called  conventional  war,  and  (4i  airlift 
and  seal  1ft  forces.  The  other  four  programs 
are  oriented  around  support  functions:  (J5) 
Reserve  and  Guard  forces,  (6)  research  and 
development,  (7)  general  support,  and  (8) 
civil  defense. 

The  new  programing  procedure  stands  In 
striking  contrast  to  previous  procedures  In 
two  very  significant  ways:  the  framework 
within  which  trade-offs  are  made,  and  the 
position  of  the  decision-maker  within  the 
defense  organization. 

Formerly  each  service  was  relatively  free  to 
allocate  Its  share  of  the  defense  budget 
among  its  programs  and  activities  as  it  saw 
fit.  The  military  departments  were  not 
required  to  Indicate  planning,  programing 
and  related  budgetary  implications  beyond 
the  immediate  budget  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
we-'e  much  more  concerned  with  the  Service 
staying  within  its  budget  ceiling  than  with 
the  allocation  of  the  budget  among  Its 
programs.  In  short,  trade-offs  were  made 
within  the  framework  of  a  service  budget, 
between  programs  of  that  service,  and  the 
trade-off  decisions  were  substantially  Inter- 
nal decisions  by  that  service,  even  though 
subject  to  review  at  higher  levels. 

Now  the  budget  has  been  restructured  Into 
eight  program  pots  instead  of  four  service 
pots.  Trade-offs  will  now  be  within  the 
framework  of  DOD  major  programs,  between 
all  the  elements  In  the  program  regardless  of 
service  sponsorship,  and  the  final  decisions 
will   be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  will  make  these  program 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  comparative 
effectiveness  and  cost  of  the  competing  pro- 
grams in  support  of  National  Security  Coun- 
cil objectives.  In  short,  where  once  the 
seller  dominated  the  division  of  a  services 
budget,  an  all  powerful  customer  is  now 
in  control.  Regardless  of  what  might  have 
been  the  key  to  success  In  the  past.  It  is 
now  the  ability  to  develop  programs  which 
clearly  support  nation.il  security  objectives, 
and  produce  and  manage  those  programs 
with  maximum  efficiency. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  program- 
ing Innovations  are  bringing  the  require- 
ments for  successful  military  management 
closer  to  those  for  successful  civil  manage- 
ment in  a  competitive  economy.  The  archi- 
tects of  this  system  have  deliberately  tried  to 
simulate  the  mechanisms  of  the  free  market. 
In  "Economics  of  Defense"  Mr.  Hitch  pointed 
out  what  he  considered  to  be  factors  leading 
to  Inefficient  use  of  resources  in  government: 
"The  reason  the  efficient  use  of  military 
(and  other  Government)  resources  Is  a 
special  problem  is  the  absence  of  any  built-in 
mechanisms,  like  those  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  which  lead  to  greater 
efficiency.  There  is  within  the  Government 
neither  a  price  mechanism  which  points  the 
way  to  greater  efficiency,  nor  competitive 
forces  which  Induce  Government  unlu  to 
carry  out  each  function  at  minimum  cost. 
Because  of  the  lure  of  profits  and  the  threat 
of  bankruptcy,  private  firms  are  under  pres- 
sure to  seek  out  profitable  Innovations  and 
efficient  methods." 

In  the  same  section  of  the  book  he  la- 
mented that  in  the  Government  •••  •  •  the 
cost  of  choosing  inefficient  policies  does  not 
impinge  upon  the  choosers,"  while  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  those  who  fall 
to    make    right    choices    and    use    efficient 

methods tend  to   be  eliminated   by 

the  process  of  natural  selection." 

Through  the  programing  system,  Mr.  Hitch 
has   recast   the   defense   budgetary   and    in- 


centive structures  so  that  these  observations 
are  becoming  less  and  less  true.  The  pro- 
graming system  provides  persuasive  incen- 
tive to  maximize  effectiveness  and  minimise 
cost;  the  cost  of  bad  decisions  will  now  im- 
pinge on  the  decisionmaker — or  at  least  on 
the  service  in  whose  name  the  bad  decision* 
were  made — and  those  who  fall  to  remain 
competitive  will  be  eliminated.  Nonfundlng 
win  eliminate  a  program  Just  as  surely  as 
natural  selection  and  probably  do  It  quicker. 

MANAGEMENT    PERFORMANCE    AND    COMMAND 

This  Is  Indeed  a  challenge  for  an  organiza- 
tion, which  for  generations  and  centuries  has 
focused  on  the  necessities  of  battle  on  the 
seas,  and  now  finds  Itself  in  a  struggle,  with 
everything  at  stake,  with  management  per- 
formance the  criterion  of  success. 

This  new  challenge  can  be  met  the  same 
way  we  accomplish  anything  else,  by  de- 
fining the  task  and  by  assigning  specific 
responsibility  for  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  obligations  of  every  line 
official — military  or  civil — be  defined  to  In- 
clude optimum  management  performance  in 
terms  of  mission  effectiveness  and  cost. 

Many  will  argue  that  this  has  always  been 
a  line  responsibility  and  is  so  understood 
by  most  officials.  It  is  Indeed  true  that 
many  Individuals  view  their  responsibilities 
this  way.  This  concept  of  duty  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  among  those  officers  who  rise 
to  positions  of  high  responsibility,  and  prob- 
ably accounts  In  large  measure  for  their 
success.  However,  this  view  of  line  respon- 
sibility Is  unfortunately  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, particularly  In  working  level  units 
and  offices  where  the  bulk  of  the  Navy's  work 
is  carried  on. 

Unfortunately  there  is  considerable  ambi- 
guity in  the  demands  placed  upon  the  people 
who  man  the  Naval  Establishment.  Do  we 
expect  them  to  function  as  managers — to 
use  their  full  intelligence  to  adapt  means  to 
ends  to  maximize  efficiency  in  terms  of  out- 
put over  Input?  Or  do  we  expect  of  them 
that  they  merely  comply  with  the  flood  of 
directives?  Or  should  they  Just  do  what- 
ever seems  to  please  the  old  man  In  their 
lives  and  not  worry  about  the  mission  or  the 
organization's  future?  There  are  signals 
which  would  dictate  each  of  these  lines  of 
conduct.  Unfortunately,  the  signals  de- 
manding the  first  type,  which  we  might  call 
guidance  by  the  logic  of  the  mission,  are 
sometimes  drowned  out  by  signals  demand- 
ing conduct  guided  by  the  logic  of  bureauc- 
racy, or  the  logic  of  command.  See  Mas- 
sey, Robert  J.,  and  Walno  W.  Suojanen; 
"Bureaucracy,  Command,  or  Management." 
Advanced  Management,  July  August  1961. 

One  common  way  of  evaluating  ambiguous 
demands  from  the  hierarchy  Is  to  analyze  the 
sanctions  available  for  enforcing  the  de- 
mands upon  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. What  are  the  sanctions  available  to 
enforce  the  above  three  lines  of  conduct? 
At  least  as  far  as  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  Is  concerned,  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  punish  failure  to  comply  with  regulations 
or  with  orders  of  a  superior  but  impossible  to 
apply  effective  sanctions  against  the  indi- 
vidual who  falls  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  effectiveness  beyond 
what  Is  considered  acceptable. 

The  proposed  redefinition  of  the  obligation 
of  Individual  line  officials  would  resolve  the 
existing  ambiguity,  and  make  good  manage- 
ment In  terms  of  optimum  mission  effec- 
tiveness, m  relation  to  costs,  a  prime  line 
responsibility. 

There  are  very  Important  reasons  why  we 
should  demand  optimum  performance  rather 
than  satisfactory  ("adequate,"  "efficient."  or 
"effective")  performance — each  of  these 
words  frequently  appear  In  directive  lan- 
guage There  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  the  difference  between  an  en- 
forceable demand  and  an  admonishment. 
Without  the  goal  of  optimum  performance, 
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It  la  Impossible  to  evaluate  organizational  or 
Individual  perforniance  objectively.  What 
Is  "satisfactory"  Is  a  matter  of  opinion  or 
preference;  what  Is  "optimum"  Is  subject  to 
objective  verification.  (For  discussion  of 
this  point  see  chapter  IX  of  Administrative 
Behavior  by  Herbert  A.  Simon  entitled  "The 
Criterion  of  Efficiency,"  New  Yorlt-  Mac- 
mlllanCo..  1945.) 

There  arc  also  compelling  psychological 
reasons  Tor  demanding  optlmxim  perform- 
ance. It  seems  to  be  human  nature  that 
people  tend  to  be  complacent  and  be  satis- 
fled  with  adequate  performance.  Most 
businessmen  do  not  really  strive — economic 
theory  notwithstanding — to  maximize  their 
profit.  They  try  to  survive  and  make  a 
satisfactory  profit.  In  sports  It  takes  a  fast 
pace  setter  to  set  a  fast  high  time  for  the 
race. 

The  demand  for  opttmiom  performance  can 
only  be  met  when  each  individual  accepts 
the  Navy's  goals  as  his  own  goals  and  uses 
his  full  intelligence  to  direct  his  own  efforts 
in  support  of  those  goals.  It  requires  that 
an  individual  be  goal-directed,  self-con- 
trolled and  self -driven. 

A  sincere  commitment  to  optimum  per- 
formance also  requires  of  the  individual  that 
he  engage  in  activities  which  some  people 
would  consider  as  evidencing  a  lack  of  ven- 
eration for  the  Navy  that  we  have  Inherited 
and  a  lack  of  faith  in  Its  current  leadership. 
For  those  hardy  souls  willing  to  accept  the 
risk  of  shocking  their  more  conservative  as- 
sociates by  taking  the  actions  necessary  to 
help  the  Navy  respond  effectively  to  today's 
challenges,  some  corollary  rules  bt  conduct 
are  offered. 

The  demand  for  optimtun  management 
performance  Implies  some  corollary  obliga- 
tions which  should  also  be  stated  as  specific 
demands  upon  each  line  official.  One  such 
corollary  Is  this:  It  is  the  duty  of  every  line 
official  to  do  all  within  his  power  to  perfect 
his  organization  as  the  lnstr\unent  of  its 
functions. 

This  corollary  can  hardly  be  considered 
merely  a  codification  of  something  most  Navy 
citizens  have  always  accepted  as  part  of  their 
obligation.  This  function  has  never  been 
assigned  with  the  same  certainty  that  oper- 
ational responsibility  has  traditionally  been 
fixed. 

The  doctrine  that  each  line  individual 
has  the  obligation  to  do  all  within  his 
power  to  perfect  his  organization  as  the  In- 
strument of  Its  functions  has  Its  own  corol- 
lary: Command  must  recommend  to  higher 
authority  all  those  needed  changes  beyond 
its  authority  to  Implement.  The  right  of 
individuals  in  the  Navy  to  forward  via  the 
chain  of  command  recommendations  for  im- 
provement In  naval  efficiency  Is  well  estab- 
lished and  even  specifically  protected  by 
Article  1245  of  Navy  Regulations.  However, 
this  right  has  not  been  extensively  exercised 
by  the  average  line  official.  It  is  proposed 
that  what  has  previously  been  a  neglected 
right  be  now  redefined  as  a  duty. 

It  might  appear  that  the  demand  for  op- 
tlmiun  management  performance  in  terms 
of  mission  effectiveness  and  cost,  might  con- 
flict with  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
Instructions  and  regulations  and  faithfully 
execute  all  orders. 

That  conflict  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
In  day  to  day  operations  every  Navy  citizen 
should  strive  to  achieve  maximum  mission 
effectiveness  within  the  limits  of  existing 
regulations,  while  at  the  same  time  to  help 
perfect  the  institutional  framework  as  the 
Instrument  of  Its  functions.  If  an  official 
were  to  completely  fulfill  his  obligations  as 
proposed  in  this  paper,  he  would  tend  to  be 
meticulous — as  meticulous  as  a  scientist  test- 
ing a  h3rpothe8ls — about  carrying  out  com- 
mands and  regulations  with  precision.  All 
regulations  and  standing  orders  should  help 
maximize  the  Navy's  mission  effectiveness. 
Only  by  careful  testing  can  It  be  determined 


if  they  measure  up  against  this  standard 
If  they  fail  this  test,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
organizational  citizen  to  help  perfect  or 
abolish,  them.  If  this  were  falthfuUy  done 
the  most  frequent  reconmiendatlon  woiildi 
probably  be  to  cancel  mandatory  instructions 
to  leave  management  free  to  manage. 

The  DOD  programing  system  poses  a 
unique  challenge  for  the  Navy,  for  it  makes 
the  Navy's  future  contingent  upon  manage- 
ment performance  in  terms  of  mission  effec- 
tiveness In  relation  to  cost  In  a  competitive 
environment.  Fullest  success  In  meeting 
this  new  challenge  will  require  that  aU  Navy 
officials  approach  their  duties  as  mission 
oriented  managers  clearly  responsible  for  de- 
veloping optimum  effectiveness  from  the 
resources  at  their  disposal.  In  order  to 
promote  this  orientation.  It  Is  proposed  that 
the  obligation  of  each  Navy  line  official  be 
redefined  or  clarified  so  that  It  clearly  and 
explicitly  demands  that  he  accept  as  his 
duty: 

(1)  Optimum  management  performance 
by  his  organization  In  support  of  approved 
goals. 

(2)  Continuous  efforts  to  Improve  his  or- 
ganization as  the  Instrument  of  Its  func- 
tions. 

(3)  Implementation  of  all  possible  Im- 
provements within  his  authority  and  the 
forwarding  to  higher  authority  of  recom- 
mendations for  all  Improvements  beyond  his 
authority. 

This  modified  concept  of  duty,  If  internal- 
ized by  all  members  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment, provides  an  approach  through  which 
all  members  can  cooperate  in  the  task  of 
guiding  and  accelerating  the  evolution  of  the 
Institution  we  have  Inherited  to  make  It  the 
optimum  instrimient  for  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges It  faces  today  and  will  meet  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 


January  n 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  was  discussed  in  an 
article  published  in  Parade  magazine. 
In  my  judgment.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  is  the  very  first  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  has  been  able  to  master 
that  very  complex  and  difficult  Depart- 
ment, in  which  intelligence  and  under- 
standing of  a  specialized  kind  is  so  vital 
and  represents  real  power.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  have  not  been  fine 
Secretaries  of  Defense  in  the  past.  There 
have  been.  But  the  fact  that  Secretary 
McNamara  has  reached  that  point  in  2 
short  years — in  fact,  he  did  it  a  few 
months  after  he  became  Secretary  of 
Defense,  at  a  time  when  the  Defense 
Department  is  so  big  and  increasingly 
complex — is  an  indication  of  the  very 
great  talent  that  man  has. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Secretai-y  Mc- 
Namara is  not  an  elected  official,  he 
probably  has  not  received  the  kind  of 
consideration  he  deserves.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  shall  ask  that  the  article  pub- 
lished in  Parade  magazine  spelling  out 
what  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
has  done  and  what  he  stands  for  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  expression  of  Mr. 
McNamara  set  forth  in  his  Veterans  Day 
speech.  I  remember  how  struck  I  was 
when  I  heard  it.  He  said  that  the  basic 
challenge  of  our  time  and  the  resources 
we  need  to  meet  this  challenge :  strength ; 
the  resolve  to  use  that  strength  wheri 
we  have  to  do  so;  and  the  restraint  to 
keep  its  exercise  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. 

I  think  all  three  of  those  are  impor- 
tant.   It  Is  vital  to  have  a  Secretary  of 


Defense  who  recognizes  the  import»n-. 
of  restraint  in  relation  to  the  vast  dow2? 
at  his  disposal.  ^^^^ 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arH 
cle  to  which  I  have  referred,  entiUed^' 
Cracked  the  Brass  Curtain,"  published  h^ 
Parade  magazine  November  li    1962  ^ 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlci.. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco^ 
as  follows:  "■bcom. 

He  Cracked  the  Brass  Curtain 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  DC— As  Americans  tod.. 
honor  the  dead  of  two  World  Wars  a  ImT/ 
bookish  man  behind  a  massive  desk  In  tSi 
Pentagon  ponders  the  threat  of  a  third  AhbT 
geddon.  His  name:  Robert  S.  McNaa^' 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Probably  no^»n' 
save  President  Kennedy  himself,  has  a  ©0^; 
vital,  awesome  responsibility  for  protewUn. 
the  peace.  ^^ 

To  McNamara.  the  crunch  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  the  menace  of  Castro's  Cuba  u« 
flashpoints  that  could  set  off  the  ultlmaC 
holocaust.  But  his  eyes  must  also  be  m 
every  frontier  where  Conunimist  tenacS 
spread  and  probe.  He  must  watch  the  steam 
ing  Jungles  of  southeast  Asia,  the  deserti 
of  the  Middle  East,  the  dense  wilderness  tad 
arid  plains  of  Africa,  the  hills  and  mountain 
of  Latin  America.  ^^ 

Even  now,  he  is  studying  Intelligence  re- 
ports weighing  alternatives,  planning  and 
preparing  to  counter  Russia's  next  move  In 
Berlin.  Premier  Khrushchev  for  the  second 
time  In  18  months  Is  threatening  a  mlUttrr 
showdown.  Previously,  McNamara  called  hli 
bluff  by  beeflng  up  our  forces  In  West  Oer- 
many;  the  Russian  boss  backed  away  from 
Berlin  growling. 

WILLING  TO  EMPLOT  NUCLEAR  WEAPOWS 

Now  he  is  back  at  the  Berlin  wall  again 
baring  his  teeth.  This  time  he  will  con- 
tend with  a  more  experienced  McNanurt 
willing  to  employ  nuclear  weapons.  Explain* 
a  top  aid:  "eighteen  months  ago.  McNamsn 
wouldn't  consider  using  our  nuclear  piucb 
except  as  a  desperate  last  resort.  But  hu 
attitude  has  changed.  Now  It  would  take 
less  to  provoke  him  Into  recommending  a  nu- 
clear response." 

Is  McNamara  worried  about  the  Ruasisn 
threat?  "Of  course,  I  am  concerned,  but 
not  frightened."  he  told  Parade.  "We  have 
more  missiles  than  Russia,  and  our  over- 
all strength  is  superior." 

What  Is  he  like,  this  46-year-old  Defense 
Chief  who.  after  5  days  to  think  It  over,  ac- 
cepted his  bralnbustlng  Job  with  a  brisk: 
"I  think  I  can  handle  It,  Mr.  President." 

Prom  President  Kennedy  on  down,  In- 
cluding brass  hats  and  politicians  whom 
he  has  angered,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  Bob  McNamara  is  the  best  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  United  States  has  ever  had. 
Of  course,  the  former  whiz  kid  boss  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  still  has  his  critics.  They  speak 
of  him  as  a  fact-gobbling  robot,  a  human 
IBM  machine,  with  IBM  standing  for  "I,  Bob 
McNamara." 

But  beneath  his  brusque  efficiency,  Mc- 
Namara is  a  warm,  almoet  tender  person. 
According  to  his  attractive  brunette  wife 
Margaret,  he  is  a  devoted  husband  and  fa- 
ther. His  deepest  concern  about  accepting 
a  Cabinet  appointment  was  that  It  would 
uproot  his  three  children  (Margie,  20;  Kathy, 
17;  Craig,  12)  from  their  unlverslty-town 
environment  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  HU 
greatest  satisfaction  was  the  dl'scovery  that 
Washington  stimulated  them  even  more  than 
had  their  academic  surroundings. 

To  those  working  close  with  him,  McNs- 
mara  Is  courteous  and  considerate,  even 
phoning  anxious  wives  to  apologize  for  keep- 
ing their  husbands  late  at  their  desks.  "He 
Is  really  a  softie,"  says  Assistant  Secretary 
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Arthur  Sylvester.     "He  hates  to  hurt  a  hu- 
man being." 

McNamara  Is  the  eighth  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (the  post  was  created  In  1947)  to  sit 
behind  the  9-  by  5-foot,  solid  walnut  desk 
that  was  made  for  Gen.  Black- Jack  Pershing, 
the  biggest  desk  In  the  world's  biggest  office 

building. 

Xbe  first  Secretary,  James  Forrestal,  suf- 
fered a  mental  breakdown  from  the  strain 
and  committed  sxilcide.  Charles  Wilson,  who 
came  to  the  Pentagon,  like  McNamara.  from 
the  automobile  Industry,  stuck  with  the  Job 
for  5  years.  Then  he  confided  wearily  to 
friends:  "I'm  leaving  because  I  find  myself 
making  decisions  from  fatigue."  For  several 
davs  after  his  departure,  Wilson  sat  around 
his  home  In  Michigan,  staring,  almost 
speechless,  as  if  in  shock.  Another  former 
Secretary,  Robert  Lovett,  described  the  Job  to 
McNamara:    "It's  like  backing  into  a  buzz 

But  McNamara  was  neither  frightened  nor 
awed  by  the  Job.  Indeed,  his  greatest 
achievement  Is  the  firm  hold  he  has  taken 
on  the  Pentagon.  The  admirals  and  gen- 
erals have  always  been  slow  to  change,  slower 
still  to  reform.  Their  civilian  superiors 
have  proposed,  but  the  brass  bats  have  tisu- 
ally  disposed. 

Bombarded  with  expert  advice  by  be- 
medaled  officers  skilled  In  bureaucratic  war- 
fare, past  Secretaries  found  themselves 
merely  trucemakers  In  the  constant  skirmish- 
ing among  the  three  services.  The  flow  of 
military  papers  was  routed  across  the  mas- 
sive desk.  But  former  Secretaries  seldom 
Interfered  with  the  flow  of  the  stream;  they 
merely  dipped  their  toes  In  It. 

Not  so  Bob  McNamara.  He  plunged  Into 
the  paperwork  and  started  firing  broadsides 
of  questions,  scribbled  with  his  left  hand  on 
the  bottom  of  Pentagon  papers:  "Why  do  you 
think  so?"  "Wiiat  are  the  facts?"  "How 
much?"  "How  big?" 

THE  BRASS   HATS    HAVE   TO    SPELL   IT    OUT 

Other  Secretaries,  in  their  tangles  with  the 
brass  hats,  have  been  defeated  by  the  myste- 
rioiiB  retort:  "This  Is  the  military  require- 
ment." For  a  civilian,  this  gambit  is  hard  to 
counter.  But  McNamara  waves  it  aside,  de- 
mands that  the  requirements  be  defined 
and  described.  "Don't  leave  It  out.  Spell 
it  out,"  he  barks. 

He  Is  not  at  all  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
gold  braid.  The  Joint  Chiefs  once  submitted 
a  report  on  targeting  which  brought  this 
McNamara  reaction:  "My  children  could  have 
done  better." 

At  first,  the  Joint  Chiefs  thought  they 
were  being  Ignored  or  overrun.  But  now  they 
have  learned  they  can  work  with  McNamara. 
Instead  of  a  committee  of  compromisers,  he 
has  turned  them  into  an  effective  planning 
committee.  They  came  back  with  a  tar- 
geting report,  for  instance,  which  he  was 
able  to  describe  as  "superb."  Indeed,  he  has 
shifted  the  whole  cumbersome  defense  ma- 
chinery into  high  gear.  Adds  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Eugene  Zuckert:  "McNamara  has 
made  us  think.  He  has  made  us  look  at 
ourselves.  He  has  made  us  see  our  problems 
better." 

McNamara  has  gathered  around  him  a 
brain  trust  from  some  of  the  Nation's  best 
"think  factories":  lawyers,  professors,  scien- 
tists, management  specialists.  Inevitably, 
they  have  been  nicknamed  "McNamara's 
Band."  But  even  the  loftiest  general  cannot 
fall  to  hear  the  new  music  resounding  In  the 
Pentagon's  corridors. 

McNamara  blocks  off  his  day  In  15-  to  30- 
mlnute  packages.  He  pulls  up  in  front  of  the 
Pentagon  prscisely  at  7:15  each  morning  af- 
ter taking  exactly  13  minutes  to  drive  from 
Ills  Georgetown  home.  He  holds  conferences 
and  tosses  off  deciaions  as  he  strides  down 
the  corridor. 

How    LOKO    WOULD    IT    TAKK    TO    BUILD    ROMXT 

"It  Is  tremendously  taxing  to  keep  up  with 
McNamara."  sighs  an  aid.     "He  doesn't  tire 


you   out    Just   mentally,    but    physically   as 
well." 

Another  officer,  grumbling  over  a  McNa- 
mara deadline,  complained:  "Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day."  Snapped  the  superior  who 
had  handed  htm  the  assignment :  "Rome  was 
not  on  the  Secretary's  project  list." 

McNamara  has  shaken  up  Congress  al- 
most as  much  as  the  Pentagon.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  had  become  accustomed 
to  Defense  Secretaries  arriving  at  hearings 
■with  a  retinue  of  experts.  McNamara  turned 
up  with  a  couple  of  aids  whom  he  almost 
never  consulted  He  rnpped  out  r.r.swers 
with  a  speed  and  precision  they  had  never 
known. 

He  has  had  his  share  of  battles  with  the 
solons,  but  h;vs  come  through  remarkably 
unscathed,  even  though  he  has  closed  down 
52  military  bases  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Congressmen  in  the  affected  districts. 

McNamara's  critics  complain  that  he  treats 
them  the  way  a  college  dean  might  handle 
a  group  of  freshmen.  "He  has  a  capacity  for 
making  the  most  able  people  look  their 
worst,"  grumbles  one  subordinate.  Though 
McNamara  is  scrupuloiisly  polite,  his  Ir- 
ritation begins  to  show  when  he  hitches  up 
his  pants  leg  and  starts  to  rub  his  calf.  On 
occasion,  when  his  patience  has  been  nearly 
exhausted,  his  pants  cuffs  have  been  seen 
to  reach  his  knees. 

McNamara  admits  he  is  Impatient  with 
people  who  can't  express  their  ideas.  "Some- 
times my  children  will  ask  me  to  help  with 
their  homework,"  he  says.  "I'll  ask  them  a 
question,  and  they'll  say  they  know  the  an- 
swer but  just  can't  find  the  words  to  ex- 
plain It.  I  tell  them  they  don't  know  the  an- 
swer until  they  can  express  it.  Here  In  the 
Pentagon,  I  want  to  scare  away  any  Ideas 
that  are  so  foggy  they  can't  be  expressed." 

But  not  even  McNamara's  most  bitter 
critics  challenge  his  patriotism  and  integrity. 
Robert  McNamara,  who  gave  up  a  $400,000 
annual  Income  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  $25,000  a  year,  was  born  neither 
wealthy  nor  healthy. 

His  father,  sales  manager  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco shoe  company,  was  hard  hit  by  the 
1929  crash.  Robert  was  a  spindly,  asthmatic 
boy  whose  desire  to  excel  made  him  a  book- 
worm and  a  whiz  at  mathematics.  Yet  he 
had  a  boy's  passion  for  adventure  and  at  17 
shipped  out  as  seaman  on  a  freighter  sailing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Caribbean. 
Later,  while  aboard  the  S.S.  President 
Hooi'cr,  he  was  bombed  by  Japanese  planes 
as  they  opened  their  war  on  China  in  1937. 
He  majored  in  economics  at  the  University 
of  California,  went  to  Harvard  Business 
School  for  his  masters  degree.  He  returned 
to  California  to  become  an  accountant,  fell 
in  love  with  a  former  classmate,  pretty  Mar- 
garet Craig.  Invited  by  one  of  his  Harvard 
professors  to  Join  the  business  school  fac- 
ulty, he  hesitated  to  go  without  Margaret. 
The  professors  suggested  that  a  preacher 
could  easily  solve  his  problem. 

McNamara  quickly  tracked  down  Margaret, 
who  was  traveling  In  the  East,  and  proposed 
over  the  long-distance  telephone.  She  later 
thanked  the  grizzled  Harvard  Cupid.  "I 
was  wondering."  she  confided,  "when  Bob 
would  get  off  dead  center." 

In  1943,  McNamara  Joined  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  quickly  rose  to  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
shone  as  a  procurement  and  logistics  special- 
ist. At  the  war's  end.  he  Joined  a  group  of 
brainy,  young  Air  Force  officers,  who  went  to 
Ford  Motor  Co.  as  a  team  to  pep  up  the 
sagging  management.  For  the  flrst  time  in 
his  life,  McNamara  was  nearly  late  for  work. 
He  had  contracted  polio  and  so  had  his  wife 
Margaret.  He  was  in  the  hospital  for  a 
month,  she  for  5  months. 

But  McNamara  made  it  to  Dearborn,  Mich., 
where  the  team  began  In  typical  McNamara 
fashion  by  asking  innumerable  questions. 
Thia  won  them  the  nickname  "quiz  kids," 
which  was  changed  to  "whiz  kids."  Both 
quizzier  and  whlzzler  than  the  others,  Mc- 


Namara moved  rapidly  up  the  executive  lad- 
der to  become  president  of  the  company. 

Today  he  Is  working  harder  than  he  has 
ever  done  In  his  life.  But  unlike  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  before  him,  he's  standing 
up  to  the  strain.  And  he's  determined  to 
stay  on  the  Job  as  long  as  President  Ken- 
nedy wants  him.  That  means  he  will  carry 
his  global  burden  so  long  as  Kennedy  re- 
mains in  the  White  House. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  the  allocation  of  additional  re- 
.sources  to  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try, far  from  decreasing,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  such  education 
steadily  rising,  but  also  the  number  of 
our  young  people  seeking  advanced  edu- 
cation and  the  demands  of  our  economy 
for  an  increasing  number  of  highly  edu- 
cated and  trained  persons  are  growing 
even  more  rapidly.  The  need  to  invest 
more  heavily  in  our  human  resources  is 
more  universally  recognized  with  each 
passing  year. 

The  hard  facts  of  life  regarding  higher 
education  are  these:  Present  facilities 
and  resources  are  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  properly  educating  the  more  than 
4,200,000  students  now  seeking  a  college 
education.  "While  this  task  must  re- 
main primarily  a  State  and  private  re- 
sponsibility. State  and  local  governments 
are  already  spending  in  excess  of  their 
receipts  by  nearly  50  percent.  Budget- 
ary deficits  are  not  imiquely  a  problem 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

College  enrollments  are  presently  in- 
creasing more  than  8  percent  per  year. 
Population  figtires  indicate  an  even  more 
rapid  increase  as  the  postwar  baby 
boom  is  transformed  into  the  college 
freshman  bulge  of  the  mid-sixties. 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  problem. 
Not  only  are  there  more  students  on  the 
horizon  than  physical  facilities  and 
teaching  staff,  but  there  is  also  the  re- 
lated waste  in  undeveloped  talent. 
There  are  more  than  150,000  yoxmg  peo- 
ple of  top  scholastic  ability  who  do  not 
go  on  to  college  or  university  training 
each  year.  Neither  they,  nor  their 
families,  have  the  necessary  funds. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of  inade- 
quate staff  and  physical  plant  is  not  to 
make  higher  education  ever  more  ex- 
pensive, which,  by  the  way,  is  exactly 
what  is  being  tried  now  as  a  way  of  cur- 
tailing enrollment.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  raise  the  standards  and  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  education,  with  the 
result  of  pricing  education  out  of  the 
market  in  a  country  which  is  supposed  to 
be  dedicated  to  equal  opportunity  for 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  geography  or  the 
economic  condition  in  which  one  might 
find  himself.  This  will  only  price  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  growing  number  of  our 
young  people.  I  am  hopeful  this  Con- 
gress will  act  to  provide  increased  sup- 
port for  higher  education. 

To  provide  for  these  young  people  I 
wish  to  offer  the  following  program: 

Rrst,  a  college  scholarship  program 
with  rewards  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,500 
per  year  based  upon  merit  and  need. 

Second,  a  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram to  help  young  people  finance  their 
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college  education  with  loans  up  to  $1,000 
per  year. 

Third,  a  special  5 -year  program  of 
grants  and  scholarships  for  collegiate 
education  in  the  field  of  nursing — an 
area  of  special  need. 

Fourth,  a  provision  authorizing  certain 
benefits  imder  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  those  who  will  -teach  in 
America's  schools  be  made  available  to 
tea«iers  in  private,  as  well  as  public, 
schools. 

I  can  think  of  no  item  of  legislative 
business  which  is  more  important  than 
education.  This  Nation  preaches  to  the 
whole  world  about  the  necessity  for  up- 
grading what  we  call  human  resources. 
We  have  told  many  of  the  areas  of  the 
world  that  their  major  problem  is  that 
they  have  a  deficit  of  human  resources, 
because  of  inadequate  training  and  in- 
adequate education. 

I  charge  on  the  Senate  floor  today 
that  this  Nation  is  one  of  the  main  of- 
fenders with  respect  to  human  resources; 
namely,  in  respect  to  providing  adequate 
training  for  our  young  people  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  improve  themselves 
through  higher  education,  through  tech- 
nical education,  and  through  general 
education. 

This  Nation  can  afford  to  take  care 
of  the  problem.  When  I  think  of  the 
size  of  our  Federal  budget  and  how  much 
of  it  goes  into  defense.  I  wonder  why 
we  have  not  stressed  a  little  more  the 
importance  of  the  continuing  defense 
of  this  country  through  the  improvement 
and  training  of  the  mind.  We  are  living 
today  on  the  resources  of  yesterday.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
for  national  security,  and  our  national 
security  is  jeopardized  in  this  country 
and  throughout  our  alliances  when  in- 
adequate attention  is  paid  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  people. 

SCHOLARSHIP    PROPOSAL 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  in  1962 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  17  approved 
a  higher  education  bill  including  under- 
graduate scholarships  for  needy  stu- 
dents. Under  my  proposal,  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Gruening.  Long  of  Missouri 
and  Pell,  at  least  46,000  outstanding 
young  mea  and  women  would  be  able  to 
enter  college  each  year.  Any  graduate 
of  an  accredited  public  or  private  high 
school  would  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
a  $500  merit  scholarship  regardless  of 
need.  The  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation. 

Youngsters  without  financial  resources 
could  get  additional  assistance  up  to 
$1,500  a  year  for  4  years.  My  scholar- 
ship proposal  would  also  authorize  pay- 
ment of  ^500  per  student  to  the  college 
accepting  the  scholarship  winners 
This  would  help  meet  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation not  covered  by  tuition  and  fee 
revenues. 

This  proposal  will  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  the  Nation.  It  will  return 
far  more  in  tax  revenues  through  the 
Increased  earning  capacity  of  these  in- 
dividuals. It  wUl  also  do  much  to  en- 
courage our  secondary  students  to 
greater  academic  effort. 


STUDENT  LOAN  INStniANCB 

My  second  proposal,  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Fulbright,  Gruening,  Long  of 
Missouri,  and  Pell,  would  establish  a 
Federal  loan  insurance  program  to  pro- 
tect educational  and  financial  institu- 
tions making  loans  to  students.  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  because  it 
meets  an  urgent  need  at  very  little  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  More  than  half  our 
college  students  finance  more  than 
three-fourths  of  their  education  from 
sources  beyond  their  families'  incomes 
Thirty  percent  of  our  students  finance 
their  entire  education  costs  out  of  jobs, 
scholarships,  and  loans.  Over  70  percent 
of  present  borrowers  come  from  families 
with  average  annual  incomes  of  $6  000 
or  less. 

This  loan  insurance  profrram  would 
protect  colleges  against  loss  on  student 
loans.  It  would  also  protect  financial 
institutions  such  as  insurance  compa- 
nies, endowment  funds,  and  pension  and 
welfare  funds  against  loss  on  loans  to 
colleges  for  student  loan  purposes. 

My  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
a  student  would  be  permitted  up  to  $1,000 
per  year  in  insured  loans  with  an  over- 
all  maximum   of   $5,000.      These   loans 
would  be  at  a  maximum  of  5  percent 
interest  and  would  be  repayable  over  a 
10-year  period  commencing  1  year  after 
graduation  or  leaving  school.     The  in- 
terest payment  includes  the  one-quar- 
ter of  1  percent  Federal  insurance  cost. 
This  self -financing  loan  program  will 
not  be  a  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  Federal  Government  would  only  in- 
sure repayment  of  loans  to  colleges  or 
financial   institutions   by   the  students. 
Federal  guarantees  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous  contribution   in   the   area   of 
home   financing.     They   can   also   be  a 
powerful  stimulant  in  providing  funds 
for  student  loans. 

This  loan  program  would  not  be  com- 
petitive with  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loan  provision.  This  loan 
program  simply  does  not  meet  the  exist- 
ing demand  for  loan  funds.  My  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  Federal  loan  in- 
surance program  would  only  be  in  effect 
when  appropriations  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  reach  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized.  The 
Federal  loan  insurance  program  would 
expire  when  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  expires. 

In  short,  this  legislation  would  vast- 
ly increase  the  funds  available  for  fi- 
nancing higher  education  and  encour- 
age financial  institutions  to  increase 
their  investment  in  our  human  resource 
development. 

FEDERAL    GRA.NTS    FOR    CCLLBGIATK    NURSING 
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My  third  proposal  would  authorize  a 
program  of  grants  and  scholarships  for 
collegiate  education  in  the  field  of  nurs- 
ing. The  same  reasons  that  prompted 
Congress  to  enact  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  prompted  me  to  introduce 
this  bill:  the  need  for  additional  trained 
personnel  in  an  occupation  where  a  most 
critical  shortage  exists.  This  is  an  area 
demanding  immediate  action. 

For  many  years  the  demand  for  nurses 
has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  the 


medical  science,  the  increased  lone^irH. 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  expando«T 
hospital  and  medicar  insurance  are  J" 
ing  to  increase  sharply  the  demand  ft» 
trained  people  in  the  field  of  nm^in? 
Often  the  benefits  of  medical  resSS" 
are  not  fully  available  to  our  citizeSd? 
to  this  serious  shortage.  The  Natif«!,^ 
League  for  Nursing  has  estimated  SS 
the  number  of  annual  graduations  W 
collegiate  schools  of  nursing  must  triS 
to  meet  this  existing  need.  *" 

For  example,  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
more  public  health  nurses.  Industry  il 
rapidly  increasing  the  number  of  num 
employees.  School  nurses  are  in  sW 
supply.  If  we  are  to  meet  these  nS 
and  provide  trained  personnel  to  sSt 
the  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  no. 
being  built,  there  must  be  an  immediate 
expansion  of  nursing  education  in  o.^ 
schools  and  colleges. 

My  proposed  bill  provides  for  three 
major  areas  or  aid:  construction  grante 
teaching  assistance,  and  scholarshing' 
At  the  present  time  there  are  less  thS 
200  schools  of  nursing  offering  a  hac 
calaureate  degree.  My  bill  provides  toat 
schools  would  receive  matching  grants 
no  school  could  receive  more  than 
S500.000  in  the  5-year  period. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides  funds  for  assistance  in  the  costs 
of  instruction.  No  institution  would  re- 
ceive over  $25,000. 

The  third  section  provides  student 
scholarships.  These  would  be  available 
to  both  entering  students  and  to  grad- 
uate nurses  with  a  3-year  hospital  di- 
ploma.  This  would  serve  to  increase 
the  number  of  degree  nurses  and  up- 
grade the  qualifications  and  training  of 
present  3-year  graduates. 

To  eliminate  the  current  shortage  to 
provide  for  future  needs,  to  safeguard 
our  Nation  from  a  critical  shortage  in 
time  of  national  emergency,  action  by 
the  88th  Congress  is  imperative. 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  DETENSI 
EDUCATION  ACT  WHICH  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

My  final  proposal  would  broaden  the 
sections  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  which  contain  inducements  and 
benefits  for  students  who  are  teaching 
ocplap  to  teach  in  public  schools.  I  can 
see  no  valid  reason  why  these  benefits 
should  not  also  be  made  available  to 
teachers  in  private  schools. 

Title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  provides  for  loan  forgiveness 
up  to  50  percent  of  any  student  loan  if 
the  recipient  becomes  a  full  time  teacher 
in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

Title  V  authorizes  payment  of  $75  per 
week  plus  $15  per  week  per  dependent  to 
persons  engaged  in.  or  preparing  for, 
public  secondary  school  guidance  and 
counseling  work  when  they  are  attending 
special  institutes.  Those  engaged  in  pri- 
vate school  counseling  and  guidance  may 
attend  such  institutes  but  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  weekly  stipends  available  to 
public  school  participants. 

Title  VI  authorizes  similar  payments 
to  foreign  language  teachers  from  public 
schools  attending  special  Institutes.  Pri- 
vate school  language  teachers  face  the 


1963 

same  discrimination.    They  are  eligible  Congress  of  the  administration  of  this  Act, 

to  attend  the  institutes  but  receive  no  including  his  recommendations  for  needed 

stipends.     My  proposal  would  eliminate  re^i»ioi"- 

all  these  discriminations  in  the  National  }*>  ""^^  Secretary  shaU  advise  and  con- 
Defense  Education  Act.  The  entire  na-  !;^iL7v'i',  ^*  ^T^"  °^  executive  depart- 
{Sn  wiU  benefit  from  such  a  broadening  ^de?ai  Oo^w^'lnTl  "^''^^^^^f  °^  the 
^Ue  National  Defense  Education  Act  ^nSaSoT^^^^LS^p "^  ?/n?w^s.t 
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provisions.  I  urge  their  prompt  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bills  for 
myself  and  the  cosponsors  previously 
named,  and  ask  for  their  appropriate 
reference.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  each  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grtieninc,    Mr.    Long    of    Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  389.  A   bill    to   establish    a   program   of 
scholarship  aid  to  students  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT     TITLE 


Student-loan,  or  facilities  assistance  pro- 
grams, with  a  view  to  the  full  coordination 
of  all  specialized  scholarship,  fellowship 
student-loan  and  facilities  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  or  under  all  depart- 
ments and  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  general  programs 
established  by  this  Act. 

(f)  When  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  effective  administration  of 
thU  Act.  experts  or  consultants  may  be  em- 
ployed as  provided  In  section  16  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1846  (5  USC 
sec.  55a).  •       - 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  STUDENT  AID 

Sec.   4.    (a)    There   Is   hereby   established 


Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Student  Aid  Act  of  1963". 

FEDERAL     CONTROL     OF     EDUCATION      PROHIBITED 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  curriculum  or  program  of 
instruction  of  any  educational  Institution  or, 
except  as  provided  in  sections  14  and  16,  over 
Its  administration  or  personnel. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Commissioner  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  make  all  regulations  specifically 
authorized  to  be  made  under  this  Act  and 
such  other  regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
purposes.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Education  any  of  his  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  except  the  making  of 
regulations. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and.  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or 
institution.  In  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof 
Payment  for  such  services  and  facilities  shall 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  head  of  the  agency  or  insti- 
tution. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  National  Council 
make  or  cause  to  have  made  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  reports  of  the  effectiveness  of 
tfte  student  aid  program  established  by  this 
Act,  and  prescribe  objective  tests  and  other 
measures  of  ability  for  the  selection  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  awarded  certificates  of  scholar- 
snip. 

..^'f  ,'^tj^^e  beginning  of  each  regular  sea- 
won  of  the  Congress,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  through  the  Secretary  a  full  report  to 


a  National  Council  on  Student  Aid.  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  as  Chairman,  and 
twelve   members  appointed    without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  by  the  Commissioner 
with   the   approval   of   the   Secretary      The 
twelve   appointed    members    shall    be   so    se- 
lected that  the  Council  will  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative  Of   the    individual,    organizational 
and  professional  interests  in  education,  and 
of   the  public.     Each  appointed  member  of 
the  Council   shall  hold   office   for  a   term  of 
four    years,    except    that    any    member    ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the    expiration    of    the    term    for    which    his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term   and  ex- 
cept  that   of   the   members   first   appointed 
three   shall    hold   office   for   a   term   of   three 
years,  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Commifsloner 
at  the  time  of  appointment.     None  of  ^uch 
twelve  members  shall   be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment until  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner as  specifically  indicated  in  this  Act 
and  assist  and  advise  him  with  respect  to 
other  matters  of  basic  policy  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  CouncU  shall 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Council  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 

ct'f,?',^"!  "°''  ^  ^"^^^  •SO  per  day,  and 
shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  aUowance 
for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  places  of  residence. 

(d  I  Whenever  the  Council  considers  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  another  agencv  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Secretary  mav  invite 
the  head  thereof  to  designate  a  representative 
to  be  present  at  such  consideration. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZID 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

^o  ^'^o^'^'^  1°'  ^^^  ^^^'^  y^^"-  ^^d'"g  June 
30.  1964.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessarv  for  the  cost 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
including  the  administrative  expenses  of 
State  commissions  on  Federal  scholarships. 

DISCRIMINATION   PROSCRIBED 

Sec.    6.    The    awarding    of    certificates    of 
scholarship  and  the  granting  of  scholarship 
stipends  under  this  Act  shall  be  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  creed,  race,  color,  national  origin 
or  residence.  ' 

DETlNmONS 

Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 


(b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
caUon"  means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which  ( 1 )  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  secondary  edu- 
cation or  Its  recognized  equivalent,  (2)  Is 
le^ily  authorized  within  Its  own  SUte  to 
pravide  a  program  of  higher  education.  (3) 
offers  and  conducts  an  educational  program 
extending  at  least  two  academic  years  be- 
yond the  high  school,  and  (4)  either  is  non- 
profit and  tax-supported,  or  Is  determined 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  an 
organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  ex- 
empt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a)  of 
such  Code. 

(c)  The  term  "Conxmissloner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  meanrf  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "State  commission"  means 
the  commission  on  Federal  scholarships  es- 
tablished in  any  SUte  for  the  purposes  of 
this   Act. 

(f)  The  term  "National  Council"  means 
the  National  CouncU  on  Student  Aid  estab- 
Ushed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SCHOLARSHIP    APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  schol- 
arship stipends  for  young  persons  of  demon- 
strated ability  and  need,  to  assist  them  to 
attend  Institutions  of  higher  education 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964  the 
sum  of  »46.000.000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  the  sum  of  $92,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  the  sum  of 
•  138,000.000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  the  sum  of  $184,000,000;  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $184  - 
000.000  or  such  greater  sum  as  the  CongrcM 
may  hereafter  authorize  to  be  appropriated. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  ruNDS  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 
STIPENDS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  FIELDS  OF 
STt-DY 

Sec   9.    (a)    The   Commissioner    shall   for 
each    fiscal    year    beginning   with    the    fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  estimate  the  total 
sum  from  the  appropriation,  made  for  such 
year  under  the   authorization  In  section  8 
which  Is  necessary  for  continuing  to  make 
payments  with  respect   to  such   year   to   In- 
dividuals receiving  scholarship  stipends   for 
previous  years.    He  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations    prescribed    by    him,    apportion 
such  sum  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  In  the  preceding 
year  to  scholars  from   each  State    his  esti- 
mate   of   changes    In    the    number    of    such 
scholars  from  each  State  who  will  be  eligible 
for    continuing   payments   in    the    year   for 
which  such  apportionment  Is  made,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  may  find  to  be  relevant 
(b)    The   remaining   portion   of  such    ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  such  year 
for  grants  of  new  scholarship  stipends     One- 
half  of  such  remaining  portion  shaU  'be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  numbers  of  students  graduating 
from  high  school  in  such  States  during  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  nationwide  fig- 
ures are  available  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation,  and   one-half   shall   be   apportioned 
among    them   on    the   basis    of   the   relative 
numbers  of  their  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one    inclu- 
sive, as  determined  by  the  most  recent  avail- 
able   estimates     furnished     by    the    United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(C)  In  time  of  actual  hostilities  involving 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
when  found  by  the  President  to  be  neces^ry 
In  the  interest  of  national  defense,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  for  each  such  year  designate 
the  percentage,  imlform  for  all  States  but 
in  no  event  less  than  «0  per  centum,  of  the 
total  number  of  scholarship  stipends  to  b« 
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paid  to  Btudents  engaging  In  flaids  of  atudy 
whXdx  are  determined.  In  a  manner  pre- 
Bcril>ed  by  the  President,  to  be  related  to  the 
national  defense  or  to  defense -supportlna 
activities.  k-k^y^^Ht 

SELxcnoN    or    azcipaarrs    or    scholarship 
cnmncATss   amd  btifxmss 
Bmc.  10.  (a)  To  be  eUglble  to  compete  In 
any  State  tor  a  certificate  of  scholarship  an 
Individual  (1)  (A)  must  hold  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  in  the  State  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  or  (B)  must  be 
determined  by  the  State  commission  for  the 
State  in  which   the  individual  finished  his 
secondary  education  (or.  In  case  of  an  indl- 
vldiial  who  finished  his  secondary  education 
abroad,   by   the   State   commission   for   the 
State  of  which  he  la  a  resident),  to  have 
attained  a  level  of  educational  advancement 
generally  accepted  as  constituting  the  equiv- 
alent of  secondary  school  graduation  In  the 
State;  (2)  must  not  be  eligible  for  education 
and  training  under  title  U  of  the  Service- 
men's    Readjustment     Act     of     1944,     as 
amended,  or  title  n  of  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1952;    (3)    must 
make    application    for    such    certificate    of 
scholarship  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
the  State  commission  for   such   State  may 
establish;  and  (4)   must  not  have  had  any 
Federal  scholarship,  previously  granted  \m- 
der    this    or   any   other   law.    terminated   or 
vacated    for    any    reason    (except    health) 
which  was  Inconsistent  with  continued  eligi- 
bility to  compete  for  such  previous  scholar- 
ship. 

(b)  Prom  among  those  competing  for  cer- 
tificates of  scholarahlp  for  each  fiscal   year 
the  State  conMniaslon  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  objective  tests  and  other  measures 
of  ability  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  secUon  3(c).  select  the  individ- 
uals who.  on  the  basis  of  their  outstanding 
ability  to  do  work  in  higher  educaUon,  are 
to  be  awarded  certificates  of  scholarship  for 
such  year.    Prom  among  those  selected  for 
certificates  of  scholarship    (Including  indi- 
viduals BO  selected  In  prior  years).  It  shall 
also  select  the  individuals  who.  on  the  basis 
of   their   financial   need    and   demonstrated 
ability,  are  to  be  granted  scholarship  stipends 
from   the    State's   apportionment    for   new 
stipends  made  pursuant  to  section  9  for  such 
year,  determine  the  amount  of  stipend  pay- 
able to  each,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  scholar 
whose  stipend  Is  to  be  charged   against  a 
percentage    quota   established   pursuant   to 
section  9(c).  designate  the  field  of  study  fcM- 
which  the  stipend  Is  to  be  granted.     Such 
elections  and  determinations  shall  be  made 
In   accordance  with  general  principles  and 
methods,   including   objective   measures   tor 
determining  the  fact  and  degree  of  financial 
need  and  the  amount  of  the  stipend,  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner with  the  advice  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil    and     in     accordance     with     percentage 
quotas,  if  any.  established  pvu^uant  to  sec- 
tion 9(c). 

(c)  The  CommlssicMier  shaU  award  certifi- 
cates of  scholarship,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  State's  apportionment  for  new  scholar- 
ship stipends  for  a  fiscal  year  and  appUcable 
quota  (If  any)  estobllshed  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 9(c)  grant  scholarship  stipends,  to  in- 
dividuals certified  to  him  by  the  State  com- 
mission of  the  State  as  having  been  selected 
for  a  certificate,  or  for  a  certificate  and 
stipend,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  accordance 
with  the  State  plan. 
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each  such  year  shaU  fix  a  maximum  stipend 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $1,600.  The  schol- 
arship stipend  granted  to  any  scholar  under 
this  Act  shall,  for  any  academic  year  of  the 
scholarship  stipend's  dnraUon  (as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)).  be  the  amount  deter- 
mined (pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner prescribed  under  section  10(b)) 
with  respect  to  such  scholar  for  such  year 
by  the  State  commission  which  selected  him 
and  shall  be  payable  in  such  Installments 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe. 

(b)   The  diiratlon  of  a  scholarship  stipend 
panted  under  this  title  shall  be  a  period  of 
time  not  in  excess   of  four  academic  years 
(as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner) or.  subject  to  such  regulations,  such 
longer   period    as    Is   normaUy    required    to 
complete     the     imdergraduate     curriculum 
which  the  recipient  is  pursuing;   but  In  no 
event  shall  the  duration  extend  beyond  the 
completion  by  the  recipient  of  the  work  for 
his  first  post-secondary  school  degree      Not- 
withstanding   the    preceding    provisions    of 
this     subsection,      a     scholarship      stipend 
granted    under    thU    Act    shall    entitle    the 
scholar-,  to  payments  only  whUe  ( 1 )    the  re- 
cipient Is  in  financial  need  thereof  as  deter- 
mined annually  (pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  prescribed  under  section 
10(b))    by  the  State  commission  which  se- 
lected him.  (2)   the  recipient  devotes  essen- 
tlaUy    fuU    time    to    educational    work    in 
attendance  and  in  good  standing  at  an  In- 
st tutlon  of  higher  education    (except  that 
failure  to  be  in  attendance  at  an  institu- 
tion  during  the  simamer  months  shall  not 
by  itself   constitute  a   violation    of  this   re- 
quirement)   and,   in   the   case   of   a  stipend 
charged  against  a  percentage  quota  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  9(c).  does  so  In 
the  field  of  study  to  which  his  stipend  Is 
restricted  except  as  otherwise  permitted  pur- 
suant to  regulation.  (3)   the  recipient  is  not 
receiving  expenses  of  tuiUon  or  other  schol- 
arship or  fellowship  aid  from  other  Federal 
sources  (other  than   (A)  a  monetary  allow- 
ance under  a  Reserve  oflfcers'  training  pro- 
gram   or    (B)    compensation  for   work  done 
for  the  institution  which  he  is  attending  or 
any  other  work,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
the  funds  from  which  such  compensation 
te  paid),  and  (4),  In  the  case  of  a  stipend 
holder  considered  for  a  continued  paj-ment 
under   a   stipend   granted    for   a   prior   year 
the  Mnount  of  such  payment  is  within  the 
Umlts  of  tlie  apportionment  for  continuing 
payments  made  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  to 
the  State  from  which  such  stipend  holder 
was  selected. 

PLACE    or     MATRICULATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  An  individual  granted  a  schol- 
arship stipend  under  this  Act  may  attend 
any  Institution  of  higher  education  which 
hai  been  determined  as  such  In  accordance 
with  section  13  and  which  admits  him  re- 
gardless of  the  State  in  which  such  institu- 
tion is  located. 

(b)  An  Individual  granted  a  scholarship 
St  pend  under  this  Act  may  attend  any  In- 
stitution outside  of  the  United  States  its 
Territories,  and  poesesalons  which  admits 
aim,  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
such  institution  is  substantially  comparable 
to  an  institution  of  higher  educaton  as  de- 
fined in  section  7(b). 
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AMOUKT       AlfO       DUaATION 
STIPKIfDS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Coimcil,  shaU  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  determining  for  each 
academic  year  scholarship  stipend  amounts 
related  to  the  scholar's  financial  need  (ob- 
jectively measured:,  pursuant  to  regtilatlons 
prescribed   xmder   section    10(b)).   and    for 


SCHOLARSHIP  OOMMBSSIOJfS   IN   THE    STATES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  of  the  scholarBhlp 
program  under  this  Act  may  do  so  by  estab- 
lishing a  SUte  commission  on  Federal  schol- 
arships broadly  representative  of  educational 
and  public  interests  in  tike  state  and  by 
submitting  through  such  commission  a  State 
plan,  authorized  under  Stote  law.  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which  U 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
section.  Such  plan  must  (1)  provide  that 
it  shall  be  administered  by  such  commission; 
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(2)    provide   for   the   determination   «, 
institutions  in  the  SUte  which  a,e^^2»• 
tions  of  higher  education  as  definMitf^** 
tion  7(b) :  (3)  provide  for  the  deterSl^l^ 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  TSSS: 
10.  of  eligibility  to  compete  for  cemS!?* 
of  scholarship,  for  the  selection    in^!^ 
ance  with  such  provisions,  of  individi^!^ 
be  awarded  certificates  of   Bcholar»hi„      *• 
Of  individuals  to  be  granted  newtcWnSf 
stipends  out  of  the  SUte'.  apportto^!^ 
for  certification   of  such  IndlviK?^^ 
Commissioner,  and  for  subsequent  c«-««** 
tlon  Of  the  fact  and  degree  of  the  co"^ 
financial  need  of.  and  the  amounte  ^"^ 
to.  recipients  of  scholarship  stipends  ^- . 
Charging  of  stipends  agal^rt  sSTy  tpZS 
quota  established  pursuant  to  section  t^?* 
(4,  provide  that  the  selection  of  IndlviJiL 
for  certificates  of  scholarship  and  scholal^ 
stipends  under  this  Act  sh^i  be  S^e^ 
out  regard  to  sex,  creed,  color.  race?nauS; 
origin,    or    residence;     (5)     provide    t^^ 
making  Of  such  reports.  In  such  form  ,^ 
containing  such   information,   as  the  c^ 
mlssloner  shaU  from  time  to  time  reasoS," 
require  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.^??J 
compliance  with  such  provisions  as  theCo« 
mlssloner  may  from  time  to  time  find  !2" 
sonably  necessary  to  assure  the  correctB-i 
and  verification  of  such  reports;  and  (SiT 
dlcate   the   official    to   whom   funds   tot  ^ 
administrative  expenses  o*  the  State  «^ 
mission  are  to  be  paid.  **" 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  approve  m. 
plan  which  fulfills  the  condition  speclfled  in 
subsection  (a) .  t^^v-iuec  m 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  doc. 
not  establish  a  commission  and  submit  ^ 
have  approved  a  SUte  plan  in  accordiS 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  C^ 
mlssloner  shall  perform  the  functlonTrf 
the  SUte  commission  in  such  state  until 
such  time  as  a  plan  has  been  submitted  bf 
such  a  commission  and  Is  approved  uaila 
this  section.  ^ 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  SUU  plan  whk* 
has  been  approved  by  the  Cammlsslonaru 
the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notln 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  SUU 
commission  administering  such  plan,  findl 
(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  to  changed  thrt 
it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provlsiona  of 
subsection  (a),  or  (2)  that  in  the  adminU- 
tratlon  of  the  plan  there  Is  a  failure  ta 
comply  substantially  with  such  provlsloM. 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  «. 
garded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram  under  this  Act  until  he  is  satined 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  such  time  he  shall  perform 
the  functions  of  the  SUte  commlasloa  in 
that  SUte. 

PAYMENT    or    SCHOLARSHIP    STIPENDS 

Sec.  14.  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  determine  the  amounts  payable  to 
recipients  of  scholarship  stipends  under  this 
Act,  and  shall  certify  to  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  the  amounU  so  determined  and  th« 
name  of  each  individual  to  whom  such 
amounts  are  to  be  paid.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  thereupon  pay  in  accord- 
ance with  such  certification  by  check  pay- 
able  to  such  Individual,  transmitted  through 
an  official  of  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation  which  such  individual  Is  attending 
Such  offlcial  shall  be  selected  by  the  insti- 
tution with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  offlcial  thus  selected  shall 
transmit  such  checks  to  the  payee  only  upon 
his  determination  In  each  Instance,  and  cer- 
tification thereof  to  the  Commissioner  that 
the  recipient  is  at  the  time  of  such  trans- 
mittal devoting  essentially  full  time  to  edu- 
cational work  In  attendance  and  In  good 
standing  at  the  institution,  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  student  whose  stipend  was  charged 
against  a  percentage  quota  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  »(c).  he  is  ptirsulng  such 
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studies  in  accordance  with  his  designated 
field  except  as  otherwise  permitted  pxirsuant 
to  regulation,  and  that,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the  recipient's 
work  at  that  Institution,  his  scholarship 
stipend  has  not.  under  the  provision  of  the 
first  sentence  of  section  11(b).  terminated. 
If  for  any  reason  such  certification  cannot 
be  made  by  any  such  offlcial  with  respect  to 
an  individual,  the  official  shall  return  the 
check  or  checks  Involved  to  the  drawer  for 
cancellation. 

/U)MINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES    OP   STATE 
COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  15.  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  payment  to  the  offlcial  designated  in 
each  State  to  receive  funds  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan  such  amounts  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  (including  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  for  expenses  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  were  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title).  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  upon  receiving  such  certi- 
fication and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  pay  to  such 
offlcial,  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  amounts  so  certified. 

PAYMENTS  AUTHORIZED  rOR  COMPENSATION  TO 
INSTmmONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  ED- 
UCATIONAL SERVICES 

Sec.  16.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education  provid- 
ing education  to  an  individual  under  a  schol- 
arship granted  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  8  through  15  such  amounte  not  in 
excess  of  $500  per  academic  year  as  are  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  such  Institution  for  the 
estimated  costs  of  services  rendered  in  pro- 
viding such  education  to  such  individual 
over  and  above  amounU  received  from  or  on 
behalf  of  such  individual  for  such  services. 
Such  amounts  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner  with  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Costs  of  services  rendered 
in  providing  such  education  shall  include 
instruction,  plant  operation,  administration 
(Including  not  more  than  $1.50  a  month  for 
administrative  costs  with  respect  to  such 
scholarship) .  and  library  costs  and  any  other 
costs  reasonably  allocable  to  providing  edu- 
cational services,  but  shall  not  include  coste 
of  services  related  to  activities  not  creditable 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  degree. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED    FOR    EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  17.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  pa\'ments  authorized  in  section  16. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY    (for  himself,  and 
Senators        Fulbright,        Gruening. 
Long  of  Missouri,  and  Pell)  : 
S.  390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loan  insurance 
on  loans  to  students  in  higher  education. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1963". 

Ce/i7itttons 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  SUte  which  (1)  admlu  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate.  (2)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a   program  of 


education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
cepUble  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree. 
(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution! 
and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  asscxlation,  or,  'f 
not  so  accredited.  Is  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
transferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited. 

(c)  The  term  "Commissioner''  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(di  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

TH-LE    I LOAN    INSURANCE    FOR    S-TUDENT    LOANS 

Authorization 
Six:.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
Icmt  to  students  In  institutions  of  higher 
education,  such  institutions  shall  be  insured 
by  the  Commissioner  against  losses  on  loans 
made  by  them  to  such  stucients  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  if  made  upon  the  conditions 
and  within  the  limits  specified  In  this  title. 
The  total  principal  amount  of  new  loans  to 
students  covered  by  Insurance  under  this 
title  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
OOO.COD.  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
title,  assign,  within  such  maximum  amount, 
Insurance  quotas  applicable  to  eligible  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  to  States 
or  areas,  and  may  reassign  unused  portions 
of  such  quotas. 

Limitations  on  individual  loans  and  on 
insxtrance 
Sec.  102.  No  loan  or  loans  by  one  or  more 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  excess 
of  $1,000  in  the  aggregate  to  any  single  stu- 
dent in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be"  covered  by 
insurance  under  this  title,  nor  shall  the  ag- 
gregate insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
loans  made  to  any  student  exceed  $5,000  at 
any  time. 

Source  of  funds 

Sec.  103.  Loans  made  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
shall  be  insurable  whether  made  from  the 
funds  of  the  institution  or  from  funds  held 
by  the  institution  in  a  trust  or  similar  ca- 
pacity and  available  for  such  loans. 
Eligibility  of  student  borrowers  and  terms  of 
student  loans 

Sec  104.  A  loan  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  shall  be  insurable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  titl3  only  if  made  to 
a  student  In  such  institution  who  devotes 
essentially  full  time  to  educational  work  in 
attendance  at  such  institution,  as  determined 
by  such  institution,  and  if  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written. agreement  which  (1) 
provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  in  installmenU  each 
quarter  or  lesser  period  beginning  (except  in 
the  event  of  default  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, or  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  In- 
surance premiums,  or  other  default  by  the 
borrower)  within  one  year  following"  the 
date  on  which  the  student  ceases  to  devote 
essentially  full  time  to  educational  work  in 
attendance  at  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. (2)  is  made  without  security  and 
without  endorsement,  except  that  if  the  bor- 
rower is  a  minor  and  such  note  or  other 
written  agreement  executed  by  him  would 
not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  bind- 
ing obligation,  either  security  or  endorse- 
ment may  be  required.  (3)  requires  full  re- 
payment of  the  principal  with  Interest 
within  not  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  first  InsUllment  of  prin- 
cipal becomes  due,  (4)  provides  for  interest 
on  such  loan  at  a  per  annum  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding 4'i  per  centum  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance and  accrued  Interest,  but  payment  of 
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Interest  accruing  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  first  InsUllment  of  principal  becomes 
due  may  be  postponed  until  after  such  date, 
(5)  entitles  the  student  borrower  at  his  op- 
tion to  accelerate  repavment  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and  (6)  conuins 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  with 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  Act  as  mav  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  to  such  loan,  including,  at 
their  option,  a  provision  requiring  the  bor- 
rower to  pay  to  the  institution.  In  addition 
to  principal  and  Interest,  amounte  equal  to 
the  Insurance  premiums  payable  by  the  In- 
stitution to  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  such  loan. 

Certificates  of  insurance— Effective  date  of 
insurance — premiums 
Sec  105.  (a)  If,  upon  application  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  made  upon 
such  form,  containing  such  Information  and 
supported  by  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require,  and  otherwise  In  con- 
formity with  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  Institution  has  made  a  loan 
to  an  eligible  student  which  U  Insurable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  he  shall 
upon  tender  by  the  institution  of  the  first 
year's  insurance  premium  pavable  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d),  issue  to  such  Institution 
a  certificate  of  insurance  covering  such  loan 
and  setting  forth  the  amount  and  terms  of 
such  insurance. 

(b)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  cerUficate 
of  Insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  such  certificate,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  to  issue  commltmenu  with 
respect  to  proposed  loans  submitted  by  eligi- 
ble institutions,  and  In  that  event,  upon 
compliance  with  subsection  (a)  by  the  in- 
stitution, the  certificate  of  Insurance  may 
be  Issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  the 
loan  to  be  covered  by  such  insurance  was 
made.  Such  insurance  shall  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective upon  thirty  days'  default  by  the  In- 
stitution in  the  payment  of  any  Installment 
of  the  premiums  payable  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d). 

(c)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  contain  (1)  an  agree- 
ment by  the  institution  of  higher  education 
to  pay,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  th« 
premiums  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d).  and  (2)  an  agree- 
ment by  such  institution  that  if  the  loan 
is  covered  by  Insurance  the  institution  will 
submit  such  reporte  dtiring  the  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  loan  agreement  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  regulation  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary to  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  title  a  premium  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  "ne-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
principal  and  accrued  Interest  of  such  loan, 
payable  in  advance,  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. Such  regulations  may  provide 
that  such  premium  shall  not  be  payable,  or 
If  paid  shall  be  refundable,  with  respect  to 
any  period  after  default  in  the  payment  of 
principal  or  Interest,  or  after  the  borrower 
has  died  or  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  if  (l)  notice  of  such  default  or 
other  event  has  been  duly  given,  and  (2) 
request  for  payment  of  the  loss  insured 
against  has  been  made  or  the  Commissioner 
has  made  such  payment  on  his  own  motion 
pursuant  to  section  106. 

(e)  The  rlghte  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  arising  under  Insurance  evidenced 
by  a  certificate  of  Insurance  Issued  under 
this  section  may  not  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred by  such  institution,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  case  of  default  in  section  106. 

(f)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  insured  loans  obtained  by  a 
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student  borrower  In  any  fiscal  year  Into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  In- 
stnunent  of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the 
insurance  by  the  United  States.  Upon  sur- 
render of  the  original  certificates  of  insur- 
ance in  such  cases,  the  Commissioner  may 
issue  a  new  certificate  of  Insurance  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  upon  such  con- 
solidated obligation. 

Procedure  on  default,  death,  or  disaJjility 
of  student 
Skc.  106.  (a)  Upon  default  and  a  reason- 
able effort  toward  collection  by  the  Institu- 
tion on  any  loan  covered  by  insurance 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  upon  the  death  of 
the  student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the 
institution  that  the  borrower  has  become 
totally  and  permanently  disabled,  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Commissioner,  before  the  loan  has 
been  repaid  in  full,  and  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  suit  or  other  enforcement 
proceeding  upon  the  loan  or  upon  any 
security  for  such  loan,  the  institution  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Commissioner  who  shall 
thereupon,  if  requested  by  such  institution 
or  on  his  own  motion,  if  the  insxirance  is 
still  in  effect,  pay  to  the  institution  the 
amount  of  the  loss  sustained  upon  such  loan 
as  soon  as  such  amount  has  been  determined. 

(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  amount  of  loss  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  United  States  shall  be  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  Institution  upon  the  in- 
sured loan  and  be  entitled  to  an  assignment 
of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  the  lns\ired 
loan  and  any  security  therefor. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower 
wtilcb  znay  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  parties 
to  the  Insured  loan  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  forbearance  by 
the  Commissioner  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
Insured  obligation  after  payment  on  such 
insurance,  or  to  require  collection  of  tbe 
amount  of  any  loan  by  tlie  institution  at 
higher  education  or  by  the  Commissioner 
from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or 
from  a  borrower  found  by  the  institution  to 
have  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

(d)  Nothing  in  tbls  section  or  in  tbls 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  from  ezerclBlng, 
In  the  making  and  collection  of  loans  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  same  care  and 
diligence  wlilcb  would  ffeasonably  be  used  in 
making  and  collecting  loans  not  insured.  If 
the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  Institu- 
tion, finds  that  an  institution  of  higher 
education  has  substantially  failed  to  exer- 
cise such  care  and  diligence,  or  to  make  tbe 
reports  required  imder  secUon  105(c),  or  to 
pay  the  required  Insurance  premiums,  he 
shall  disqualify  such  InstltuUon  for  further 
Insurance  on  loans  ^tinted  pursuant  to  this 
title  \intll  he  is  satisfied  that  such  failure 
bas  ceased  and  finds  tbat  tbere  is  reasonable 
asB\irance  that  the  InstltuUon  will  in  the 
futvire  exercise  necessary  care  and  diligence 
or  comply  with  such  requirements,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Tmjt  n — IX3AM  ntsunAxc*  oi»  loans  to  ii*- 

STXTUTlOIfB   OF   BZCRm    SDT7CATIOW 

Authorization 
Sbc.  201.  Pot  the  purpose  of  assisting  Instl- 
tutions  of  higher  education  In  obtaining 
funds  to  make  loans  insured  under  title  I, 
the  Commissioner,  on  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  him  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States,  may 
Insure  in  whole  or  in  part  any  public  or 
private  financing  InsUtution,  or  trustee 
under  a  trust  or  indenture  or  agreement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  any  secxirltiee 
Issued  thereunder,  by  commitment  or  other- 


wise, against  loss  of  principal  and  interest  on 
aiy  loan  to  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  piirpose  of  providing  such  Instl- 
tuticm  with  necessary  funds  to  make  loans 
Insured  under  title  I  of  thU  Act.  The  total 
principal  amount  of  new  loans  covered  by 
insurance  under  thU  title  in  any  fiscal  year 
•shall  not  exceed  •100,000,000.    The  Commls- 

^  sloner  may,  If  he  finds  It  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  assure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  benefits  of  this  title,  assign,  within 

^  such  maximum  amount,  Insurance  quotas 
applicable  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  States  or  areas,  and  may 
reassign  unused  portions  of  such  quotas. 

Limitations 
Sec.  202.  No  loan  shall  be  covered  by  In- 
surance under  section  201  unless — 

( 1 )  the  Commissioner  finds  that  such  loan 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  institution  of 
higher  education  to  provide  student  loans  to 
be  insured  under  title  I; 

(2)  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
loan  is  4»4  per  centum  or  less; 

(3)  the  terms  of  such  loan  require  repay- 
ment in  twenty  years  or  less;  and 

(4)  the  Commissioner  finds  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  institution  of 
higher  education  has  the  ability  to  repay  the 
loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefor. 

Payment  on  guarantees 
Sec.  203.  Payments  required  to  be  made 
as  the  result  of  default  on  any  loan  insured 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  from  the  revolving  insurance  fund 
established  under  section  301. 

Tnxi  rn — administuative  matteks 
Revolving  insurance  fund 
Skc.  301.  (a)  Premiums  under  tiUe  I  and 
all  other  moneys  derived  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  course  of  operations  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  All 
moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  shall,  upon 
requisition  by  the  Commissioner,  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  ( 1 )  for  the  payment  of 
losses  in  connection  with  Insurance  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  (2)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  in  the  amount  provided  for  by  an 
appropriation  Act,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  administration  Incurred  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  revolving 
fund  provided  In  this  section^ 

(i)  the  sum  of  #500,000  for  the  initial 
establishment  of  the  revolving  fund;  and 

(2)  such  ftulher  sums,  if  any,  as  may  be- 
come necessary  for  the  adequacy  of  the  re- 
volving fund. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  from  the  re- 
volving fund,  pay  annually  into  the  Treas- 
ury, u  miscellaneous  receipts.  Interest  on 
any  sums  appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  which  have  not 
been  repaid  into  the  Treasury  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  determine  the  interest  rate  an- 
nually in  advance,  such  rate  to  be  calculated 
to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  Its  costs  In 
connection  with  such  appropriated  funds, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age interest  rate  which  the  Treasury  pays 
upon  its  marketable  obligation. 

(d)  Until  all  advances  made  to  the  re- 
volving fund  by  appropriation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  (l)  and  (2)  have  been  repaid 
through  credits  as  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall,  at  least  an- 
nually, determine  any  balance  in  the  re- 
volving fund  In  excess  of  an  amount 
determined  by  him  to  be  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  the  fund,  and  for  reasonable 
reserves  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
fund,  and  such  balance  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasiary  as  miscellaneous  receipts  and 
the  amoimt  thereof  be  credited  against  such 
advances. 
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(e)  The  Commissioner  may  authorize  t>,. 
secretary  «  the  Tr«umry  to  tavest^  ^' 
invest  such  portions  of  the  revolvlM^u^ 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  in  exceaTof  rJIZ 
rent  needs  in  any  interest- bearing  securS^ 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  se^S!! 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  tnter«rt  i!! 
the  United  States,  and  the  income1?«5 
fn^  "*'''"  constitute  a  part  of  the  revol^ 

Legal  powers  and  responsibilities 

SEC.    302.   (a)     With    respect    to    matters 

arising  by  reason  of  this  Act.  and  notwi^ 

standing  the  provisions  of  any  other  !«»' 

the  Commissioner  may—  *' 

(1)  sue  on  behalf  of  the  United  State. 
and  be  sued  in  his  official  capacity  m  a^ 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  Stat*  o. 
Federal;  *" 

(2)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  Act,  consent  to  the  modification  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  paW^ 
of  principal  and  interest  or  any^irtiTO 
thereof,  or  security,  of  the  provisions  of  ^ 
note,  contract,  mortgage,  or  other  instru 
ment  evidencing  or  securing  a  loan  which 
has  been  insured  under  this  Act; 

(3)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise  anv 
claim  on,  or  arising  because  of,  anv  such 
insurance;   and 

(4)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  walte  a 
release  any  right.  Utle.  claim,  lien  ot  ^ 
mand,  however  acquired,  including  anv 
equity  or  any  right  of  redemption. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budKt 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

(2)  maintain  an  integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Ip  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  106  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Commissioner,  Including 
tne  settlement  of  insurance  claims,  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  in  connection 
with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and 
other  officers  of  the  Gtovernment. 

Treatment  of  certain  trusts,  foundations, 
and  other  organizations  as  institutions  of 
higher  education 

Sec.  303.  The  Commissioner  may  by  regu- 
lation provide  for  the  treatment  of  any  non- 
profit trusts,  foundations,  or  other  similar 
organizations,  controlled  by  an  institution 
of  higher  education  or  the  officials  thereof, 
as  part  of  the  Institution  of  higher  education 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  if  he  deterihlnes 
that  such  treatment  would  promote  such 
purposes.  Such  regulations  may  establish 
such  requirements  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Administration 

Sec,  304.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Commissioner  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  make  all  regulations  specifl- 
cally  authorized  to  be  made  under  thU  Act 
and  such  other  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  purposes.  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Office  of  Education  any  of  his  powers 
and  duties  under  this  Act.  except  the  mak- 
ing of  regulations. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and.  with- 
out regard   to  section  370S  of   the  Revised 
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statutes,  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
i^sency  or  Institution,  in  accordance  with 
r^eements  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
h^d  thereof.  Payment  for  such  services  and 
facilities  shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  or  institution. 

(C)  At  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  through  the  Secretary  a  full  report  to 
Congress  of  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
Including  his  recommendations  for  needed 
revisions  In  the  Act. 

(d)  When  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
niisaloner  for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  Act.  experts  or  consultants  may  be  em- 
ployed as  provided  in  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  806.  810). 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 

SK.  305.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
iliall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction. 
Bupervlslon,  or  control  over  the  curriculum 
or  program  of  Instruction  of  any  educational 
institution,  or  except  as  provided  in  sections 
106  and  106(d).  over  its  administration  or 
personnel. 

Authority     under     Act     conditional     upon 
amount  of  appropriation  for  title  II  of  the 
Satioruil  Defense   Education  Act  of   19S8 
Sac.   306.  The   authority   of   the   Commis- 
sioner to  Insure  any  loans  in  any  fiscal  year 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
conditional  upon  the   appropriation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare    Appropriation    Act 
for  such   year  of  at  least   75   per  centum  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  such  year  under 
the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1058. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
J        S.S91.  A    bill    to   authorize    a    5-year    pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholarships  for  collegiate 
education  in  the  field  of  nursing,  and   for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "CoUeglate  Nursing 
Education  Act  of  1963." 

Sic.  a.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  title: 

"xmjt  vm — AssiSTKtroK   roa   the    colucgiatx 

EDUCATION  OF  ITDBSES 

"Sec.  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(a)  there  is  a  shortage  of  professional 
nurses  with  ooUeglate  training  essential  to 
maintaining  and  improving  the  Nation's 
health  and  there  Is  an  increasing  need  for 
•uch  nurses;  such  shortage  wUl  therefore 
increase  unless  present  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  education  of  such  nurses  are 
strengthened  and  expcuaded; 

~(b)  the  cost  of  providing  adequate  col- 
legiate nursing  education  and  facilities  there- 
for is  so  high  and  the  sources  of  income  for 
institutions  providing  such  education  are  so 
limited  as  to  render  It  Impossible  for  such 
institutions  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  such  strengthening  and  expansion,  and 
to  discourage  the  construction  of  new  facil- 
ities for  such  education; 

"(c)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress (1 )  to  provide  funds  for  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  educational  facilities  and  the  cost  of 
Instruction  of  Institutions  offering  collegiate 
nursing  education.  In  order  to  assist  such 
institutions  in  improving  and  expanding 
their  programs  of  such  education  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  qualified  Individ- 
uals to  obtain  such  education,  and  (2)  to 
provide  scholarships  to  induce  and  enable 
greater  numbers  of  qualified  students  to 
study  professional  nursing,  and  to  Induce 
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tmd  enable  graduates  of  diploma  schools  of 
nursing  to  obtain  baccalaureate  degrees  in 

nursing. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  802.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost  of 
construction'  Include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  the  expansion,  remod- 
eling, and  alteration  of  existing  buildings, 
including  architects'  fees  in  excess  of 
amoiints  granted  under  section  804(b)  (2>. 
but  not  Including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  ofT-sUe  Improvements,  except  in  the 
case  of  existing  structiu-es  suitable  for  use 
as  educational  faculties,  and  (B)  equipping 
new  buildings  and  existing  buildings,  wheth- 
er or   not   expanded,   remodeled,   or   altered; 

"(b)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing" means  a  school  (Including  a  department, 
division,  or  other  administrative  unit  In  a 
college  or  university)  which  provides  educa- 
tion in  professional  nursing  and  allied  sub- 
jects leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  nursing, 
or  other  t>accalaureate  degree  of  equivalent 
rank,  approved  or  accredited  by  the  State 
board  of  nursing  In  the  State  where  such 
school  is  located,  or  by  the  governmental 
body  or  agency  performing  the  accrediting 
functions  of  a  State  board  of  nursing  In  such 
State; 

"(c)  The  term  'nursing  student*  means  a 
student  enrolled  full  time  or  an  approved 
applicant  for  full-time  study  In  a  collegiate 
school  of  nursing  as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section. 

"Expert  advisory  committee 
"Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
appKJint  an  expert  advisory  committee,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  persoi^  (not  otherwise  in 
the  full-time  employment  of  the  United 
States),  without  regsj'd  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Pour  of 
such  members  shaU  be  selected  from  the  field 
of  niu-sing  education,  three  from  the  field 
of  nursing  service,  one  from  the  field  of 
medicine,  one  from  the  field  of  hospital  ad- 
ministration, one  from  the  field  of  industry, 
one  from  the  field  of  public  health,  and  two 
from  the  general  public.  Members  of  such 
committee,  while  attending  meetings  of  the 
committee  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem.  In- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"(b)  The  advisory  committee  shall  advise, 
consult  with  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Surgeon  General  in  connection  with  the 
adnUnlstration  of  this  title,  including  the 
development  of  program  standards  and  j>ol- 
Icies  and  the  payments  out  of  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  title. 

"Grants-in-aid  for  construction  of  teaching 
facilities 

"Sec  804  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  to 
make  the  payments  provided  in  this  section. 
The  sums  appropriated  pvu-suant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  expert  advisory 
committee,  to  make  grants-in-aid  for  the 
construction  of  teacliing  f (utilities  (exclusive 
of  residence  facilities)  of  coUeglate  schools 
of  nursing. 

"(b)  No  such  grant  for  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  shall  be  in  excess  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  with 
respect  to  which  it  Is  made,  except  tliat — 


"(1)  in  the  case  of  new  schools,  grants 
may  be  made,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
State  board  of  nursing  or  other  State  ac- 
crediting agency,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
66^  per  centum  of  such  cost  of  construc- 
tion; and 

"(2)  upon  application  of  any  collegiate 
school  of  nursing  or  new  school,  a  grant  of 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  initial  plans  with  esti- 
mates for  the  proposed  new  construction. 

"(c)  No  grant  or  grants  for  construction 
shall  be  made  to  any  one  collegiate  school  of 
nursing  in  excess  $500,000  for  the  total  five- 
year  program  authorized  in  this  section,  ex- 
clusive of  amounts  granted  under  subsection 
(b)  (2)    of  this  section. 

"(d)  Funds  appropriated  for  construction 
of  facilities  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  for  fiscal  year  in  which  ap- 
propriated and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"(e)  The  Surgeon  General  shaU  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  any  construc- 
tion project  assisted  under  this  title  (1) 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  for  the  corresponding  classes 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the  contract 
work,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.8.C.  sees.  276a — 276a-5).  and 
(2)  shall  be  paid  not  leas  than  1»^  times 
the  basic  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  1 
calendar  day  or  in  excess  of  40  hours  in  any 
workweek. 

"Grants-in-aid  for  costs  of  instruction 
"Sec.  805.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
to  make  the  payments  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  used  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  upon  recommendation  of  the  expert 
advisory  committee,  to  make  grants-in-aid 
for  the  costs  of  instruction  of  coUeglate 
schools  of  ntirslng. 

"(b)  No  such  grant  for  costs  of  instruction 
of  a  collegiate  school  of  nursing  shall  be  In 
excess  of  $25,000  In  any  one  fiscal  year  for 
expansion  and  improvement,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  new  schools,  grants  may  be  mside. 
upon  recommendation  of  the  State  board 
of  nxirsing  or  other  State  accrediting  agency. 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  66%  per  centum 
of  such  costs  of  instruction.  Such  amount 
may  be  granted  for  each  of  the  five  years  of 
the  program  authorised  by  this  title.  The 
term  'costs  of  instruction'  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  include  such  items  of  ooet  as 
shall  be  set  forth  In  imlform  definitions  or 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  except  that  such  term 
shall  not  Include  the  cost  of  residence 
facUiUee. 

"Application  by  collegiate  schools  of  nursing 
for  grants 

"Sec  806.  (a)  Any  new  or  existing  col- 
legiate school  of  nursing  desiring  a  grant 
under  this  title  may  at  any  time  after  the 
enactment  hereof  file  an  application  therefor 
with  the  Surgeon  General  for  any  fiscal  year 
or  years  for  which  such  grant  Is  desired. 
Such  application  shall  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Surgeon  General  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  and  shaU  contain  adequate 
assurances  that  the  school  will  comply  with 
all  provisions  ot  this  title  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto.  Such  appli- 
cation shaU  also  contain  adequate  assurances 
that  such  school  will,  during  the  period  in 
which  it  receives  such  payments,  maintain 
its  income  for  operating  expenses  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States  at  a 
level  at  least  equal  to  that  which  it  was  re- 
ceived before  such  payments  began    (or,  in 
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the  case  of  a  new  scliool,  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible level) . 

"(t>)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  804  and  subsection 
(b)  of  section  806,  payments  from  appropri- 
ations under  sections  804  and  805  may  be 
made  only  In  the  case  of  accredited  schools 
of  nursing. 

"Appropriations  for  scholarships 
"Skc.  807.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964.  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to 
make  the  payments  provided  In  this  section. 
The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  expert  advisory 
committee,  to  pay  for  the  scholarships  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

"(b)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  scholarship  under  this  section  only  if  such 
individual  Is  an  approved  applicant,  or  is 
enrolled,  in  a  collegiate  school  of  nursing. 

"(c)  The  selection  of  nursing  students  to 
be  awarded  scholarships  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  the  Surgeon  General  after 
consultation  with  the  expert  advisory  com- 
mittee, upon  the  basis  of  ability  and  the 
extent  to  which  financial  assistance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  a  qualified  individ- 
ual (irrespective  of  whether  such  individual 
shall  have  previously  studied  nursing  or 
shall  have  a  diploma  in  nursing)  to  pursue 
a  baccalaureate  program  in  professional 
nursing  (both  the  ability  and  the  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  be  attested  by  the 
school ) . 

"(d)  Any  student  to  whom  a  scholarship 
shall  have  been  awarded  shall  be  entitled 
to  continue  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
amounts  thereby  provided  only  so  long  as 
his  work  shall  continue  to  be  satisfactory, 
according  to  the  regularly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  school  which  he 
is  attending. 

"(e)  Any  student  to  whom  a  scholarship 
shall  have  been  awarded  under  this  section 
shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  amounts  thereby  provided 
until  the  completion  of  his  regularly  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  of  professional  nurs- 
ing at  the  school  which  he  is  attending, 
subject  to  subsection  (d) . 

"(f)  No  scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  for  any  period  during  which 
he  Is  receiving  education  and  training  as  a 
veteran  or  under  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  financial  assistance  to 
students. 

"(g)  Any  scholarship  awarded  under  this 
section  to  any  Individual  shall  be  contingent 
upon  acceptance  and  recommendation  by  a 
collegiate  school  of  nursing  of  his  choice. 

"(h)  Scholarships  under  this  section  shall 
be  awarded  by  the  Sxirgeon  General  through 
grants  to  collegiate  schools  of  nursing  pro- 
viding the  education.  Payments  to  col- 
legiate schools  of  nursing  under  this  section 
may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  relm- 
biu-sement,  and  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  tho  Surgeon  General 
finds  necessary.  Such  payments  shall  be  In 
the  amount  of  $1,000  per  student  per  school 
year.  Each  such  scholarship  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  time  not  In  excess  of  that  cus- 
tomarily required  for  completion  of  the 
standard  course  offered  by  the  school  lead- 
ing to  a  baccalaiu-eate  degree. 

"Grants  /or  construction,  costs  of  instruction 
and  scholarships 
"Sec.  808.  The  Surgeon  General,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  expert  advisory 
committee,  shall  determine  from  time  to 
time  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  col- 
legiate school  of  nursing  from  appropriations 
under  this  title  and  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  so 
determined.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  certi- 
fication, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall. 


prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  OlBce,  pay  In  accordance  with 
with  such  certification. 

"Withholding  or  recapture  of  payments 
"Sec.  809.  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  a  collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing, shall  find,  with  respect  to  payments 
made  from  appropriations  under  this  title 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  that  there  is  a  failure  by  such  school 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
or  the  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  notify 
such  school  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  it  from  such  appropriations 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  such  failiu-e.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied, 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  make  no  further 
certification  for  payments  to  such  school 
from  such  appropriations,    j 

"Regulation^ 

"Sec.  810.  All  regulations  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  payments  to  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing  shall  be  made  only  after  obtaining 
the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  ex- 
pert advisory  committee. 

"General  provisions 

"Sec  811.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  any  department, 
agency,  oflacer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su|>ervision, 
or  control  over,  or  prescribe  any  require- 
ments with  respect  to.  the  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, or  administration  of  any  collegiate 
school  of  nursing,  or  the  admission  of  appli- 
cants thereto. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Surgeon  General  to 
exercise  any  Infiuence  upon  the  choice,  by  an 
applicant  for  or  recipient  of  a  scholarship 
under  this  title,  of  a  course  of  training  or 
study,  or  of  the  collegiate  school  of  nursing 
at  which  such  course  is  to  be  pursued." 

Technical  amendments  to  Act  of  July  1,  1944 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58 
Stat.  682),  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  changing  the  number  of  title 
Vin  to  title  IX  and  by  changing  the  niunbers 
of  sections  801  to  814.  inclusive,  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  to  sections  901  to  914.  respec- 
tively 

_  (b)    Section  1  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  VIII.  inclusive,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health 
Services  Act'." 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  392.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  titles  II,  V.  and  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
for  teachers  in  privjite  nonprofit  schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 205(b)  (3),  511,  and  611  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  word  "public"  the 
following:  "private  nonprofit  or". 


TRIBUTE  TO  HUGH  OAITSKELL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  only  a  few  more  moments  to 
comment  on  two  developments  over  the 
weekend.  The  first  I  note  with  sadness 
and  sorrow.  Death  has  taken  from  us 
one  of  the  great  parliamentary  figures  of 
our  time.  It  has  taken  a  warm  personal 
friend  and  a  wise  counselor  from  those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 
It  has  robbed  Britain  and  the  entire  free 
world  of  a  man  who  knew  both  the  di- 
mensions and  the  obligations  of  freedom, 
of  a  man  who  knew  the  full  value  of 
democratic  government.    Death  defeated 
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a  man  who  time  and  again  throughoiif 
his  career  had  transformed  the  aDDear 
ance  of  defeat  into  triumphs  of  ^i" 
character,  and  courage.  • 

Everyone  will  recognize  that  I  am  talk 
ing  about  the  late  Hugh  Gaitskell  leadpr 
of  the  British  Labor  Party  and  'a  man 
who  until  last  week  had  an  exceUent 
chance  of  becoming  the  next  Prime  Min 
ister  of  his  country.  I  am  sure  that  even 
Hugh  Gaitskell's  political  opponents  wiU 
concede  that  we  have  just  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  tragic  ironies  of  history  The 
man  who  inherited  the  mantle  of  Labor 
Party  leadership  from  Clement  Atlee  had 
seen  his  party  go  under  in  three  succes 
sive  elections.  Then,  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  with  Labor  ahead  in  the  public 
polls,  Hugh  Gaitskell  succumbed  to  a 
virus  infection  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  his  country's  medical  profession.  Our 
thoughts  and  condolences  go  out  to  his 
bereaved  wife  and  family,  as  well  as  to 
his  party,  which  will  not  easily  replace 
him. 

I  knew  Hugh  Gaitskell  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  my  service  in  the  Senate 
Over  the  past  10  or  12  years  we  met  fre- 
quently and  exchanged  views  on  a  va- 
riety of  problems  affecting  our  two  coun. 
tries  and  the  survival  of  freedom  as  we 
know  it  in  the  West.  I  always  found  his 
views  incisive  and  firmly  based  on  prin- 
ciple.  Anything  but  a  fanatic,  Hugh 
Gaitskell  could  not  be  budged  from  a 
position  once  he  convinced  himself  that 
it  was  right.  It  was  small  wonder  that 
he  became  to  so  many  people  the  con- 
science  of  the  Western  World  without 
once  occupying  a  position  of  formal  gov- 
ernmental leadership. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  service  per- 
formed by  Hugh  Gaitskell  was  to  hold 
his  party  together  after  the  1959  elec- 
tions, when  Cassandras  to  right  and  to 
left  were  predicting  the  imminent  break- 
up of  the  moderate  labor  opposition. 
When  the  so-called  unilateralists  re- 
belled over  the  issue  of  Britain's  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons,  Hugh  Gaitskell 
fought  Uke  a  man  possessed  to  preserve 
labor's  commitment  to  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance. He  fought  the  left  wing  of  the 
Labor  Party;  he  fought  those  who 
wanted  to  hold  to  the  letter  of  Marxist 
dogma  regarding  pubhc  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production;  he  fought 
those  who  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
labor's  representatives  in  Parliament 
and  the  party  rank-and-file.  To  the 
amazement  of  seasoned  political  ob- 
servers Gaitskell  defeated  the  unilateral- 
ists after  stubbornly  taking  his  case  to 
the  people.  As  he  promised  when  things 
looked  blackest  for  him,  he  fought,  and 
fought,  and  fought  again  to  preserve 
labor's  image  of  responsible  opposition. 
More  than  anyone  else  it  was  Hugh 
Gaitskell — whom  some  have  called  color- 
less— who  deserved  the  credit  for  the 
buoyant  health  of  the  British  Labor 
Party  today. 

Hugh  Gaitskell  had  a  host  of  friends 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
friends  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  well  known 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Gaits- 
kell was  looked  upon  as  a  true  and  tested 
friend  of  the  United  States.  We  shall 
miss  him. 
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No  man  Is  Irreplaceable,  but  some 
men  are  unforgettable.  Whoever  suc- 
ceeds Hugh  Gaitskell  at  the  helm  of  the 
lAbor  Party  will  owe  him  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  the  fact  that  he  has  a  strong 
party  to  lead  and  a  great  nation  to  serve. 

I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that  three 
articles,  one  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today  by  Mr.  Max  Freed - 
man,  another  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  an  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  and  another  arti- 
cle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
all  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  V^ashlngton  Post,  Jan.  21,  1903] 
Ma.    GArrsKELL 
(By  Max  FYeedman) 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell.  leader 
of  the  British  Labor  Party,  has  done  much 
more  than  change  the  balance  In  British 
politics.  It  has  robbed  many  honorable 
causes  of  a  voice  of  reason  that  has  often 
filled  the  world.  For  his  friends,  there  will 
be  personal  grief  at  the  knowledge  that 
the  sword  at  last  has  worn  out  the  scabbard. 
There  wlU  be  other  battles,  but  his  flashing 
iplrlt  no  longer  will  point  the  way.  Other 
leaders  will  come,  but  he  will  l>e  remembered 
with  affection  and  with  gratitude. 

In  these  last  few  days  we  have  seen  a 
dramatic  example  of  the  way  the  fortunes 
of  free  nations  have  become  entangled.  We 
have  aU  known  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  political  period  associated  with  aged 
leaders  like  Adenauer,  De  Gaulle,  Nehru,  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  must  end.  Mr.  Gaitskell, 
measured  in  these  terms,  was  still  young 
and  was  out  of  power.  We  had  the  right  to 
expect  that  long  years  of  service  awaited 
him-  Now  our  vigil  on  the  medical  bulletins 
has  ended  in  sadness. 

Mr.  GaltskeU  followed  his  own  path  of 
leadership.  It  was  said  of  the  first  great 
leader  of  the  Labor  Party,  Kelr  Hardle,  that 
he  hated  the  palace  becaxise  he  remembered 
the  pit.  He  was  almost  as  eager  to  tear  down 
ths  rich  as  he  was  to  raise  up  the  poor.  This 
passion  for  social  Justice,  never  tumultuous 
in  Ramsay  MacDonald,  thinned  out  In  the 
latter  days  to  little  more  than  a  timid 
advocacy  of  tentative  reform. 

An  interlude  of  pacifism  marked  the 
party's  history  as  it  followed  the  brief  leader- 
ship of  George  Lansbury,  who  mistook  the 
mandates  of  his  conscience  for  the  facts  of 
life.  The  Labor  Party  reached  its  glory  under 
the  guidance  of  Clement  Attlee,  whose 
threadbare  personality  concealed  a  mind  of 
surprising  power  and  dexterity. 

Poverty  never  cradled  Mr.  Gaitskell  into 
socialism  nor  did  trade  unionism  give  him 
its  rewards.  He  was  an  intellectual,  and 
the  slovenly  waste  of  the  British  economic 
system  irritated  his  precise  mind  even  more 
than  the  curse  of  injustice  outraged  his 
conscience.  For  many  years  he  was  the  re- 
spected spokesman  of  the  Labor  Party  In 
the  age  of  the  welfare  state.  Neither  a  pio- 
neer nor  a  prophet,  he  brought  into  the  Brit- 
ish debate  an  instructed  conscience  without 
which  public  controversy  would  more  easily 
have  fallen  Into  a  mere  argument  over  man- 
agertal  techniques. 

He  stirred  Englishmen  to  think  anew  of 
the  perUs  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  an  equal 
society.  In  the  process  he  persuaded  Brit- 
ish socialism  to  disenthraU  itself  of  many 
ancient  dogmas.  He  was  a  liberator  even 
more  than  a  leader,  for  the  verdict  in  national 
elections  went  against  him 

Inside  the  Labor  Party,  he  never  lacked 
rivals  and  opponents.  Aneurln  Bevan.  who 
^  born,  like  Lloyd  George,  with  a  silver 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  once  derided  Mr.  Gaits- 
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kell  as  a  desiccated  adding  machine.  Th« 
gibe  was  a  victory  of  InTectlve  over  accu- 
racy. Mr.  OalUkell's  offense  consisted  In 
being  far  more  Interested  in  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  than  in  the  wrong*  of  man.  It 
is  a  small  offense,  and  for  It  his  friends  need 
offer  no  prolonged  atonement. 

Always  in  British  poliUcs  the  Uberal  or 
progressive  party  has  wavered  between  two 
distinct  groups.  Gladstone  as  Liberal  leader 
had  to  remember  the  protests  of  John  Bright 
and  the  campaigns  of  the  young  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  In  a  later  period.  Roeebery 
suffered  \mder  the  more  imperious  spirit  of 
Harcourt,  and  Asqulth  bowed  to  the  mercu- 
rial genius  of  Lloyd  George 

It  Is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  the 
Labor  Party,  In  our  day,  divided  by  quarrels 
and  quivering  with  antagonisms.  Mr.  Galte- 
kell  managed  to  compose  these  disagreements 
even  though  he  never  could  end  them.  His 
departure  has  raised  many  anxious  questions 
about  the  future  of  the  Labor  Party. 

During  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  Mr.  Galts- 
keU never  hesitated  to  denounce  British  pol- 
icy even  while  British  troops  were  moving 
into  action.  This  conduct  Is  more  consist- 
ent with  British  than  with  American  experi- 
ence. The  tradition  here  calls  for  the  closing 
of  ranks  in  an  emergency,  to  be  followed  by 
a  loud  and  painful  post-mortem  when  it  can 
do  very  little  good.  The  British  people  are 
no  strangers  to  national  unity.  But  they 
respect  the  voice  of  conscience  amid  the 
crash  of  arms.  Mr.  OaltskeU  convinced  few 
voters  that  he  was  right  about  Suez.  But 
e%-en  his  critics  honored  his  Independence, 
and  his  refusal  to  be  stampeded  by  orga- 
nized appeals  to  national  emotion. 

In  the  last  period  a  shadow  crept  across 
Mr.  Galtskells  career.  He  had  every  right 
to  be  critical  of  British  entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Market.  But  his  tone  was  wrong.  He 
was  querulous  and  bitter  where  he  should 
have  been  sedate  and  constructive.  He 
winced  from  the  embrace  of  Europe.  The 
friend  of  the  Commonwealth  was  reluctant 
to  go  on  the  new  pilgrimage. 

Walter  Bagehot  said  the  House  of  Commons 
has  more  brains  than  everyone  in  it.  It  has 
a  corpjorate  Judgment  and  sense  of  honor 
more  sensitive  and  profound  than  the  qual- 
ities of  all  Its  members.  Soon  the  Labor 
Party  must  find  a  new  leader.  One  hopes 
he  will  be  as  good  a  friend  of  this  country  as 
Mr.  Gaitskell  was  at  every  stage  of  his  career. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  lonesome  place  in 
Parliament,  and  a  burden  of  sadness  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Americans  who  never  had 
the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan.  21.  1963) 

Pahty  Paces  Test — GArrsKELL :  Labok 

Statesman 


LoKDON.— The  passlxLg  of  Labor  Leader 
Hugh  Galt&kell  poses  new  challenges  for 
Britain  at  a  time  when  it  is  entering  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  perhaps  difficult 
eras  in  its  history. 

Mr.  GaltskeU  seemed  destined  to  become 
Prime  Minister  within  18  months.  Of  late, 
the  poUtlcal  indications  had  been  that  Brit- 
ain would  again  turn  to  a  radical  govern- 
ment at  a  moment  of  drastic  national  recon- 
struction and  reform  Just  as  it  did  In  1945, 
Immediately  after  World  War  n. 

As  Prime  Minister  Harold  MacmUlan  has 
wrestled  with  the  massive  problems  of  Brit- 
ain's place  in  the  modern  world — the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  revltallzatlon  of  the 
economy,  unemployment,  and  nuclear  de- 
fense— the  British  people  have  shown  an  in- 
creasing lack  of  confidence  In  the  present 
Con8er\-atlve    goverrunent. 

LUTED  LABOB'S  HOPES 

The  fact  that  the  Labor  Party  had  be- 
come the  favorite  to  win  the  next  general 
election  was  due  primarily  to  the  stateeman- 

ehlp,   courage,   and   integrity  of  one  man 

Hugh  Gaitskell. 


Basically,  the  British  are  not  a  eocUUst 
people.  They  mistrust  state  ownerahip  and 
control  of  Industry;  they  are  resistant  to 
too  much  planning;  they  have  few  illusions 
about  communism  and  about  much  left- 
wing  idealism. 

P«?t"v  ^L^*"^^  leadership  of  the  Labor 
Party,  notably  over  the  past  3  years 
Mr.  Gaitskell  tamed  and  harnessed  even  his 
most  prlma-donnalsh  followers  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  a  traditional  antl-soelailst 
of  late  looked  on  htm  as  an  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  the  present  Tory  leadership 

And  even  if  Mr.  Gaitskell  had  not  won 
the  next  general  election,  his  continued 
^Idanoe  of  the  Labor  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  ha^•e  continued  to 
be  of  outstanding  value  to  BrlUln. 

WON   WIDE  EKSPECT 

One  of  his  political  opponenU  said  of 
him  recently: 

"Mr.  Galtfikcll  is  a  figure  of  truth  He 
has  established  a  poslUon  of  respect  confi- 
dence, and  affection  in  his  party  and  in  the 

f^^f  l""^-,    ^®   ^   ■"'^^    a    responsible   figure 
that  he  keeps  his  party  responsible  " 

His  lose  greatly  increases  the  uncertainty 
of  the  political  outlook  In  Brttaln 

Admittedly,  there  Is  often  a  tendency  to 

exaggerate   the   extent   to  which  a  govern - 

?"i..°'J?L  political   party    i.   a   "one-man 

uo!L.     *^»<»«'^    »»»«*    human    irreplace- 

abUity  are  apt  to  be  confounded 

But  in  the  case  of  the  British  Labor  Party 
today  it  Is  difilcult  to  see  anything  but  a 
rocky  path  ahead  In  the  replacement  of  Mr 
Gaitskell. 

George  Brown,  the  party's  deputy  leader  Is 
regarded  as  too  much  to  the  right  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  left  wing  of  the  party  Mr- 
Brown  has  a  reputation  for  stirring  things  up 
rather  than  calming  down  Internal  rivalries 
and  fostering  party  unity. 

Another  contender  for  the  leaderahlp  Har- 
old Wilson,  Is  one  of  the  ablest  men  In  the 
party.  But  he  Is  neither  liked  nor  trusted 
by  the  powerfiU  trade  union  repreeentatives 
in  the  party. 

OTHSa    CONTEin>EaB 

Of  late,  one  of  the  more  likely  succesEors 
to  Mr.  Gaitskell  has  seemed  to  be  James  Cal- 
laghan,  who  despite  his  Irish  name  represents 
the  South  Wales  constituency  of  East  Cardiff. 

A  Welshman,  Ray  Gunter.  Is  another  of  the 
Labor  top  rank  who  seems  to  be  of  leadership 
caliber.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
party  is  sadly  imprepared  for  having  to  find 
quickly  a  replacement  for  Mr.  Gaitskell 

In  consequence.  Labor's  chances  of  defeat- 
ing the  Conservatives  at  the  next  general 
election  can  hardly  fall  to  suffer  a  major— 
though  perhaps  temporary— setback. 

PBOTESSOEIAI,    I£ANTLX 

Mr.  Gaitskell  succeeded  Clement  R.  Attlee 
(now  Earl  Attlee)  as  Labor  Party  leader  in 
December,  1955.  Uke  Lord  Attlee  he  was  not 
of  working-class  origin.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
mlddle-claae  English  civil  servant.  He  was 
educated  at  a  moet  exclusive,  top-class  intel- 
lectual school— Winchester— and  won  a  first- 
class  honors  degree  in  phUosophy.  politics, 
and  economics  at  New  CoUege.  Oxford. 

Before  entering  politics  he  was  an  eco- 
nomics professor,  a  trace  of  which  was  some- 
times noticed  around  the  person  of  Hugh 
Gaitskell.  That  was  what  led  the  late 
Aneurln  Bevan,  his  belligerent  leftUt  col- 
league, to  call  Mr.  Gaitskell  on  one  occasion 
"a  desiccated  calculating  machine." 

But  Mr.  Oaitskell  expreaeed  much  warmth 
and  humanity. 

He  had  become  increasingly  liked  by  his 
friends  and  Increasingly  respected  by  the 
British  people  in  general.  He  was  a  giant 
in  his  party.  He  had  become  one  of  the 
most  effective  political  figures  on  TV.  Had 
he  become  Prime  Minister,  leading  Brttaln 
Into  a  new  era  In  the  mld-19aO'E,  he  might 
have  left  a  big  mark  In  history. 

He  was  MaenttaOy  pro-Amertoan  even 
though  his  opposition  last  October  to  British 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan 
21,    1963] 

After  Qaitskili..  Whot 

(By  Peter  Lyne) 

London.— While  tribute*  to  the  late  Hugh 
Oaltskell  pour  into  London  from  all  over 
the  world,  the  question  of  his  successor  as 
leader  of  Britain's  Labor  Party  becomes  of 
supreme  national  Importance. 

As  Prime  Minister,  Harold  MacmUlan  said 
in  his  tribute,  Mr.  GaitskeU  had  achieved 
great  political  statiire."  The  British  people 
had  come  to  accept  Mr.  GaitskeU  as  an  alter- 
native Prime  Minister.  Now.  as  Liberal 
Leader  Jo  Grimond  has  said,  they  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  no  obvious  new  figure  to 
fill  the  gap. 

The  next  general  election  could  be  post- 
poned until  the  autxmui  of  1964.  But  there 
is  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Macmlllan  might 
decide  on  an  appeal  to  the  nation's  electors 
this  year  in  view  of  the  critical  uncertainties 
over  Britain's  proposed  entry  into  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community. 

ZI,KCTIONS    DDTZS 

Therefore  the  Labor  Party  must  at  all  costs 
try  to  settle  down  under  a  new  leader  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  if  it  is  to  consolidate  the 
great  opportunity  Mr.  GaitskeU  built  up  for 
it  of  forming  the  next  government  of  Britain. 

The  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Britain  1b  chosen  by  the  elders  and  the  power 
groups.  The  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  is 
elected  by  the  Labor  members  of  Parliament 
Oeorge  Brown  who  was  Mr.  Galtskell's  deputy 
does  not  automatically  become  leader,  other 
obvious  contenders  for  the  position  Include 
Harold  Wilson  and  James  Callaghan 

Both   Mr.   Brown   and   Mr.   Callaghan   are 
rlghtwlngers.     Mr.  WUson  is  left  of  center 

But  what  is  most  worrying  to  a  majority 
of  the  party  is  that  the  lef  twlng,  which  Mr 
GaitskeU  effectively  tamed,  might  use  this 
opportunity  to  try  to  reassert  itself. 

LEIT-WINO  CANDmATE 

This  could  revise  the  old  rivalries  between 
left  and  right  which  so  weakened  the  Labor 
Party  in  the  period  from  1951  untU  Mr 
GaitskeU  achieved  his  ascendancy  In  the  last 
2  years. 

The  leftwing's  most  likely  candidate  for 
leadership  is  young,  handsome  Anthony 
Greenwood.  ' 

But  the  old  hands  in  the  party  will  strive 
their  utmost  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
internal  rivalry  between  left  and  right  They 
recognize  that  the  British  electorate  is  un- 
likely to  return  to  power  a  party  which  has 
been  unable  to  resolve  its  own  internal 
feuding. 

TBIBXrnES  POtJH  IN 

Queen  Elizabeth  n  cabled  Mrs.  GaitskeU- 
'I  have  learned  with  deep  distress  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  GaitskeU,  whose  distinguished 
services  to  the  country  and  In  Parliament 
will  be  sorely  missed.  My  husband  (the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh)  Joins  me  in  sending  our 
slncerest  sympathy  to  you  and  all  the 
family." 

I^esldent  Kennedy,  in  a  statement  issued 
in  Washington,  declared  in  Mr.  Galtskell's 
Passing,  freedom  loses  a  gallant  champion 
•nie  President  said,  "I  am  deeply  grieved  by 
the  death  of  Hugh  GaitskeU.  His  strength 
of  character,  force  of  intelligence,  and 
generosity  of  purpose  made  him  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  Western  community  " 


early  I960's  and  into  a  new  land  whose 
promises  have  been  shining  brighter  and 
brighter  in  the  last  year.  He  did  it  by  re- 
asserting over  and  over  again  a  prime  quality 
Uiat  earned  him  reputation  as  a  "moderate  " 
But  Britons  who  knew  him  through  closer- 
than-headllne  contact  held  him  in  affection- 
ate esteem  for  an  even  more  Important 
characteristic:    namely.    responslbUity 

Now.  that  he  has  passed  on.  it  Is  this  spe- 
cific source  of  strength  that  the  Labor  Party 
as  a  whole  will  need  most  to  cultivate  It 
needs  It  for  the  good  of  Britain  and  the 
Western  alliance  of  which  Britain  is  a  key 
member,  it  needs  it  for  the  partys  own 
political  survival. 

The  fact  that  British  politics  these  days 
has  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  personalities  could  tempt  some  of  the 
contenders  for  Labor  Party  leadership  to  for- 
get how  the  GaitskeU  "personality"  emerged 
It  appeared  as  a  result  of  the  leaders 
holding  to  honest  and  well-thought-out 
convictions. 

Change  in  the  party  hierarchy  must  now 
be  worked  out  with  care  and  patience.  But 
time  is  also  of  the  essence.  The  party's 
forces  must  be  put  into  formidable  array 
to  offset  any  Conservative  move  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  temporary  confusion. 

The  Conservatives,  in  addition  to  national 
discontent  over  economic  uncertainties   have 
had  to  sustain  blows  to  their  prestige  both 
from  Washington  (over  the  Skybolt  missile) 
and  from  Europe   (while   Common  Market 
negotiations    dragged    on    without    bringing 
Britain  appreciably  nearer  to  membership) 
Mr.  GaitskeU.  however,  did  mdre  than  take 
advantage  of  the  MacmUlan  embarrassment 
in  Europe.     Under  Mr.  GaitskeU  the  party's 
pro-Common  Market  members  were  kept  in 
working  harness  with  others  who  felt  that 
Britain  did  not  have  good  enough  terms  for 
entering.    Part  of  the  GaitskeU  infiuence  was 
due  to  his  profound  sense  of  the  Importance 
of    Commonwealth    relations— to    Britain's 
world  position,  and  in  the  average  Briton's 
sentiment.  ^ 

There  may  now  come  a  subtle  change  in 
the  tone  of  Labor  Party  attitudes  if  and  when 
the  more  European-minded  George  Brown 
the  late  leader's  likeliest  successor,  takes  the 
reins.  The  coming  changes  should  not.  how- 
ever, affect  the  party's  attitudes  toward  cold 
war  problems.  It  was  Mr.  Brown  who  made 
the  Khrushchev  visit  to  London  several  years 
ago  such  a  famously  uncomfortable  affair. 

Britons  and  their  friends  now  are  taking 
a  necessary  forward  look  at  British  politics 
But  this  docs  not  mean  that  they  are  for- 
getting the  services  Hugh  GaitskeU  has  per- 
formed. The  regard  he  won  among  all  classes 
is  no  short-Uved  sentiment.  He  will  be 
gratefully  remembered,  his  Influence  lone 
felt.  ° 


JaniLary  21 


phrase  ''on-site  inspection"  once  a«. 
seemed  to  denote  a  realistic  coal  ^^ 
reason  is  clearly  perceived  In  Uier^i."** 
of     letters     exchan«,P>H     k"   ^l  ^.^lease 
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consent  to  place  the  text  of  th^^°"» 
as  pubUshed  in  today's  Washington^ 
and  Tunes  Herald,  in  the  REcoR^at^^ 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  ^* 

The  important  element  in  this  corr. 
sponderice  is  that  the  exchange  was  S!" 
lated  by  Chairman  Khrushchev',^- 
seK.  Let  me  quote  what  strikes  mTt 
the  most  significant  parajtranh  ^ 
Khrushchev's  letter  of  DecembSfg.  °^ 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President  that  tK 
time  has  come  now  to  put  an  end  o^„  ^* 
for  all  to  nuclear  tests,  t^  draw  a  Une  th^  ""'^ 
such  tests.  The  moment  f^rtSs  \^°^ 
very  appropriate.  Left  behind  is  a  peric!,?; 
utmost  acuteness  and  tension  in  the  cS^ 
bean.  Now  we  have  united  our  hani  S^^ 
gage  closely  in  other  lu-gent  intemot? 
matters  and.  in  particular,  in  such  a  orohr 
Which  has  been  ripe  for  so  long  Ss  cSSS 
of  nuclear  tests.  cessation 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Jan.  21,  1963] 

Gaitskell  and  s^  Paktt's  PUTimE 

Britain's    Hugh    Oaltsklll    led    the    Labor 

Party    from    the    doldrums    Into    which    It 

drifted  after  the  Conservative  victory  of  the 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  NECJOTIA- 
TIONS:  THE  KHRUSHCHEV-KEN- 
NEDY LETTERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
press,  radio,  and  television  of  today  tell 
us  of  rather  significant  developments  on 
the  international  scene  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  December.  Mr. 
President,  an  air  of  cautious  optimism 
has  enveloped  the  question  of  concluding 
a  nuclear  test-ban  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  United  States-So- 
viet negotiations  resumed  early  this 
month,  it  was  widely  assumed  that  a 
certain  relaxation  in  the  Soviet  position 
had  taken  place.  For  the  first  time 
since  November  1961.  when  the  Soviet 
union  abruptly  deserted  its  agreement  in 
prmciple  to  on-site  inspection  as  a  means 
Of   verifying    a   nuclear   test    ban    the 


Chairman  Khrushchev  then  goes  on  to 
accept  the  principle  of  annual  on-site  in 
spection  of  a  limited  number  of  susni 
cious  seismic  events  on  Soviet  territory' 
provided  that  such  inspections  were  ^?' 
ned    out    with    reasonable    assurance 
against  their  being  used  for  espionaS^ 
He  also  discussses  the  installation  of  m, 
manned  seismic  stations  at  specific  lo' 
cations  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  con- 

part  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  that  fore^ 
personnel  might  "participate"  in  the  de- 
livery of  equipment  to  and  from  these 
automatic  seismic  stations 

Elsewhere.  Mr.  President,  in  a  state- 
ment released  to  the  news  media  today  I 
remarked  that  Khrushchev  has  returned 
to  a  position  which  he  repudiated  in  No- 
yember  1961  at  a  time  of  great  interna- 
tional tension.  I  also  remarked  that  the 
number  of  annual  on-site  inspections,  the 
number  and  location  of  automatic  re- 
cording seismic  stations  on  Soviet  terri- 
tory  and  other  details  left  unresolved 
by  the  Khrushchev-Kennedy  correspond- 
ence are  clearly  negotiable 

^f^.u"^u°^^  ^^^^'  ^^  o^e  0^  the  Members 
of  this  body,  I  have  given  about  as  much 
tune  to  the  subject  of  nuclear  test  con- 
ferences and  negotiations  as  has  any 
other  Senator.  This  has  been  an  area 
of  particular  interest  to  me.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  have  tried  to  keep 
myself  abreast  of  all  developments  in  this 
neld.  Therefore,  I  make  this  comment 
today  relating  to  these  most  recent  de- 
velopments. 

There  is  room  for  negotiation.  Tnere 
is  plainly  room  for  agreement  if  the  So- 
viet Government  actually  wants  an 
agreement.  Let  me  suggest  a  few  rea- 
sons why  at  last  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  seeking  an  agreement  on  nuclear 
testing,  not  to  speak  of  other  issues  con- 
nected with  the  development  and  world- 
wide proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  primary  reason,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  the  clearing  of  the  air  produced  by 
the  Cuban  crisis  last  October,  when  one 
gaze  into  the  awful  abyss  of  nuclear 
warfare  evidently  convinced  Mr.  Khru- 


shchev that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
nropagate  communism.  As  a  resiilt  of 
this  experience  Khrushchev  has  plamiy 
shifted  his  tactical  line  from  one  of  ut- 
most pressure  on  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  to  one  of  apparent  reasonable- 
ness. The  threat  of  a  new  crisis  in  Ber- 
lin has  not  materialized  as  yet. 

Soviet  officials  and  visitors  speak 
openly  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Khrushchev  speaks  in  his  letter  of  De- 
cember 19  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  "joining  hands  to  engage 
closely  in  other  urgent  international 
matters."  The  fact  that  he  says  this 
in  the  face  of  an  hysterical  chorus  of 
disapproval  and  contempt  fiom  Peiping 
indicates  at  least  the  possibility  of  the 
Kremlin's  having  made  a  sober  appraisal 
of  the  balance  of  world  power.  For  years 
the  Soviet  propagandists  have  preached 
the  doctrine  that  the  balance  of  power 
had  inevitably  shifted  in  their  favor.  To 
some  Communists  this  line  seem  to 
justify  risky  adventures — in  the  Congo, 
in  Cuba,  and  elsewhere.  Now  these  same 
propaganda  organs  are  arguing  that  the 
might  of  the  Socialist  Camp,  headed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  guarantees  the  feasi- 
bility of  pursuing  the  struggle  against 
capitalism  by  means  short  of  nuclear 
warfare.  The  Chinese  Communists, 
meanwhile,  insist  that  the  United  States 
is  a  "paper  tiger"  with  whom  no  agree- 
ment advantageous  to  the  Communist 
cause  is  possible. 

I  digress  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, in  speaking  in  East  Berlin  re- 
cently, told  the  Communists  that  the 
"paper  tiger"  had  40,000  nuclear  weapon 
teeth,  which  I  think  is  some  indication 
of  the  respect  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
gained  for  American  power.  Whether 
that  figure  was  accurate  or  not.  at  least 
it  was  descriptive  of  his  idea  of  American 
power. 

As  President  Kennedy  noted  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute  is  essentially  an  argument 
over  the  best  way  to  bury  us. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that,  while  there  are  differences 
between  the  Soviet  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, the  differences  are  primarily 
over  who  shall  be  supreme  in  the  Com- 
munist world  or  what  methodology  or 
what  formula  shall  be  used  to  overwhelm 
us. 

We  can.  therefore,  derive  little  com- 
fort from  this  split  or  difference  between 
them  except  to  rejoice  at  the  infirmities 
besetting  the  so-called  monolithic  Com- 
munist bloc. 

If  we  had  not  stood  firm  hi  Berlin,  in 
Cuba,  in  southeast  Asia,  the  whole  Com- 
munist world  might  justifiably  have  dis- 
missed us  as  a  "paper  tiger."  But  we 
stood  our  ground  and  maintained  our 
strength  while  never  failing  to  explore 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  settlement  of 
catastrophically  dangerous  international 
disputes. 

I  believe  that  President  Kennedy  will 
be  respected  in  history  in  the  years  to 
come  for  having  pursued  a  course  of  ac- 
tion with  firmness  and  resolution  with- 
out being  belligerent  and  arrogant. 

I  believe  that  he  will  have  written  for 
himself  and  his  administration  a  great 


chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 
developing  the  strength  that  was  neces- 
sary to  face  a  challenge  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  and  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing with  reason  and  prudence  and 
sincerity  every  possible  avenue  which 
might  eliminate  or  dissolve  these  areas 
of  international  dispute  and  tension. 

It  is  an  act  of  statesmanship,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  be  strong  and  mighty  with 
sheer  military  and  economic  power  and 
the  alliances  which  enhance  that  powder, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  develop  an 
astuteness  of  diplomacy  and  statesman- 
ship which  will  spare  the  world  the 
tragedy  of  war  and  at  the  same  time 
safeguard  the  areas  of  freedom. 

I  venture  to  say  that  our  standing  our 
ground  and  seeking  these  areas  of  agree- 
ment has  helped  to  split  the  Communist 
world  into  a  majority  bloc  which  shuns 
the  gruesome  prospects  of  nuclear  de- 
struction, and  a  minority  bloc  which 
adopts  a  much  more  immature  approach 
fraught  with  danger  to  mankind. 

The  present  Soviet  leadership  has 
shown  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  realizes  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
warfare.    The  most  casual  reader  will 

be  struck  by  this  fact  if  he  glances 
through  the  Pravda  editorial  of  January 
7  or  through  the  reams  of  commentary 
on  this  editorial  in  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda media.  Khrushchev's  respect  for 
the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  is  one  of  the 
more  striking  aspects  of  his  speech  of 
January  16  to  the  East  German  Com- 
munist Party  congress.  After  discussing 
the  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  and  his  own  countir, 
Khrushchev  reportedly  made  the  follow- 
ing transparent  reference  to  Peiping: 

As  It  Is  said,  blessed  Is  he  who  chatters 
about  war  and  does  not  understand  what  he 
is  chattering  about.  "^ 

Say  what  we  will  about  Khrushchev, 
he  does  get  off  some  very  good  phrases. 
If  we  look  for  their  hidden  meaning  they 
become  quite  obvious. 

Tlie  Pravda  editorial  of  January  7 
rebukes  Khrushchev's  Chinese  critics 
for  preaching  their  adventurous  doc- 
trine while  basking  under  the  umbrella 
of  Soviet  military  power : 

Is  it  not  plain  lliat  even  those  who  so 
maliciously  deride  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
moment  could  not  maintain  themselves 
without  Soviet  might  in  the  face  of  an 
imperialism  which  Is  armed  to  the  teeth. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  no  le.ss  than  the 
Chine.<;e  Communists,  would  love  to  cele- 
bi-ate  the  funeral  of  the  "imperialist 
colossus." 

I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  I  recog- 
nize that  both  of  these  camps,  one  in 
China  and  one  in  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
be  mighty  happy  over  any  sign  of  weak- 
ness in  our  power,  or  by  our  defeat. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  letters,  however, 
indicat-e  that  he,  unlike  his  irrespon- 
sible critics,  has  no  real  hope  of  wit- 
nessing the  downfall  of  freedom  in  his 
lifetime. 

He  knows  the  real  alinement  of  world 
power.  Khrushchev  came  to  power 
through  F>ower.  He  understands  p>ower. 
■We  have  at  our  disposal  an  array  of 
power  the  likes  of  which  the  world  has 
never   known.     Sometimes   I   believe    it 


would  be  well  for  every  American,  and 
indeed  eveirone  associated  with  us,  to  be 
reminded  every  day.  either  by  their  own 
thought  processes  or  through  the  words 
of  someone  else,  that  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  represent  the  greatest  array 
of  sheer  military  power  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  since  the  dawn  of  civili- 
zatioiL 

Mr.  Khrushchev  understands  that 
point.  He  is  the  head  of  one  of  the 
"have"  nations,  one  of  the  big  nations, 
one  of  the  richer  nations.  I  gather  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  no  desire  to  see  it 
destroyed  in  the  fire  EUid  blast  of  nuclear 
warfare.  He  knows  the  terrific  strain 
which  the  cold  war  imposes  on  the  So- 
viet economy  and  Soviet  society. 
Whether  his  appraisal  of  the  facts  of 
life  will  be  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing deeds  turning  downward  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
the  reasoning  processes  of  Communist 
philosophies  and  leaders.  They  have 
very  intricate  thought  processes.  I  have 
also  never  been  able  fully  to  understand 
their  motivations.  However,  I  believe 
that  we  ought  very  carefully  to  observe 
them  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
evei->'  development. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  letters  to  President 
Kennedy  leave  many  questions  unan- 
swered, but  I  hope  they  will  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  by  oflB- 
cials  of  our  Government  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  as  well  as  by  students  of 
Sino-Soviet  policies.  At  least  they  open 
a  crack  in  the  door  which  until  now  has 
prevented  a  conclusion  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban.  We  should  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  widen  this  crack  and.  if  possible, 
to  open  the  door.  We  should  do  it  with 
careful  planning,  and  with  the  most 
meticulous  preparation. 

Fortunately  we  now  have  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  State,  known 
as  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  under  the  guidance  of  an  able 
and  conscientious  and  prudent  Director, 
Mr.  WilUam  Foster.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  we  are  preparing  ourselves 
carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  per'sever- 
ingly  for  negotiations  on  vital  matters 
such  as  a  nuclear  test  ban.  surprise  at- 
tacks, and  stages  of  disarmament. 

Just  as  it  is  important  to  have  officers 
of  the  military  make  plans  for  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  this  country  from 
any  form  of  attack  from  any  quarter,  so 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  diplomats, 
backed  up  by  the  technicians,  backed  up 
by  the  scientists,  backed  up  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  military,  to  prepare  or  at  least 
to  study  the  ways  and  means  of  enter- 
ing into  sensible  and,  we  hope,  construc- 
tive negotiations,  to  turn  downward  the 
arms  race  and  to  turn  downward  the  nu- 
clear race,  lest  this  race  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons devour  the  civilized  world. 

I  was  deeply  conceraed  by  the  reported 
statement  in  today's  press  of  Admiral 
Felt,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard. 
He  is  the  commander  in  chief  of  our  Pa- 
cific forces.  I  have  visited  with  him  at 
his  headquarters  at  Honolulu  last  year. 
He  indicated  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists were  within  1  or  2  years  of  develop- 
ing at  least  a  crude  form  of  nuclear 
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weapon.  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
more  uneasy.  I  say  this  because  the 
leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  Its  total  ir- 
responsibility to  humanity.  Not  only  do 
they  possess  political  arrogance  and  ag- 
gressive spirit,  but  also  a  military  arro- 
gance and  aggressiveness,  which  threat 


January  21 


rightneaa  of  our  ftrguments  that  now  national 
meana  are  sufficient  to  control  also  this  kind 
of  testa  and  be  sure  that  agreement  Is  ob- 
served by  any  side. 

But  so  far  you  do  not  want  to  recognize 
openly  this  actual  state  of  things  and  to 
accept  It  as  a  basis  for  concluding  without 
delay  an  agreement  on  cessation  of  tests 

ens  not  only-the"uniteT*St^tTs"ai;'rnot     ba?ls''for^^°eement^b^"soS  vZlT?^     iZxT^T.^'  ""T""  ^''-'''' ^"^^'-^o^^-ny^Z 
only  the  nations  we  call  the  West,  but     '^ade  lately^n   important  step  toward  ?h1     cm"r  "^of    thes7^LnLt?^'°"^^'  "^'^"^ 

also  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  ^rsutlon^'^";  'T^ ^'°^  ^ '^°°-^^^  =^^-    Inc^  ^L^^^::  J^lT^  ^^'ilJh^'-!^ 

mic  stations.  This  Idea,  as  Is  known,  was 
put  forward  not  by  us.  It  was  Introduced  by 
British  scientists  during  the  recent  meeting 
In  London  of  the  participants  of  the  Pug- 
wash  movement.  Moreover,  it  Is  well  known 
to  us,  that  when  this  Idea  was  proposed,  It 
was  not  alien  to  your  scientists  who  were  In 
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of  the  U.S.S.R.  V.  V.  Kuznetsov  m  New  v,^ 
your  representative  Ambassador  ArthiT,  r^ 
stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  n  si  ^ 
ernment.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  c^rT^" 
two  to  four  on-site  Inspections  each  v!^  ** 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  a^  ** 
Ing  to  Ambassador  Dean's  statemenrT?' 
United  States  would  also  be  prepared  to  w^v 
out  measures  which  would  rule  out  am,^* 
SlbllitV   of   carrvinp   or,    «cr..^  '!  °    ..  ^^^  ?«»- 


also  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
leaders  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
they  are  faced  with  some  danger  in  the 
vast  areas  of  Asia  controlled  by  the  pres- 
ent Chinese  Communist  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letters  and  certain  articles  be 
published  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  21,  1963] 
Text  of  United  States  and  Soviet  Letters 
ON  Test  Ban 

(Prom  Khrushcher  to  President  Kennedy. 
December  19) 
DxAK  Ma.  Prxsidknt:  In  our  recent  corre- 
spondence related  to  the  events  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  we  have  touched  on  the  question 
of  cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Today 
I  would  like  to  come  back  again  to  that  prob- 
lem and  to  set  forth  my  views  concerning 
possible  ways  of  Its  speediest  solution  which 
would  be  mutually  acceptable  to  both  ova 
sides. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  time 
has  come  now  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all 
to  nuclear  tests,  to  draw  a  line  through  such 
tests.  The  moment  for  this  is  very,  very 
appropriate.  Left  behind  is  a  period  of  ut- 
most acuteness  and  tension  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Now  we  have  united  our  hands  to 
engage  closely  In  other  urgent  international 
matters  and,,  in  particular,  in  such  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  ripe  for  so  long  as  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  tests. 

A  certain  relaxation  of  international  ten- 
sion which  has  emerged  now  should,  in  my 
view,  facilitate  this. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  war.  I 
think  that  war  does  not  promise  bright  pros- 
pects for  the  United  States  either.  If  in  the 
past  after  every  war  America  used  to  In- 
crease its  economic  potential  and  to  ac- 
cumidate  more  and  more  wealth,  now  war 
with  the  use  of  modem  rocket-nuclear 
weapons  wtU  stride  across  seas  and  oceans 
within  minutes.  Thermonuclear  catas- 
trophe wlU  bring  enormous  losses  and  sulTer- 
ings  to  the  American  people  as  well  as  to 
other  peoples  on  earth.  To  prevent  this  we 
must,  on  the  basis  of  complete  equality  and 
with  Just  regard  for  each  other's  interests, 
develop  between  ourselves  peaceful  relations 
and  solve  all  Issues  through  negotiations  and 
mutual  concessions. 

One  of  such  questions  with  which  the 
governments  of  otir  cotmtrles  have  been 
dealing  for  many  years  is  the  question  of 
concluding  a  treaty  banning  all  tests  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Both  of  us  stand  on  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  national  means 
of  detection  are  sufficient  to  control  ban- 
ning experimental  nuclear  explosions  in 
outer  space,  in  the  atmosphere  and  under 
water.  So  far,  however,  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  mutually  acceptable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  cessation  of  un- 
derground tests. 

The  main  obstacle  to  an  agreement  is  the 
demand  by  the  American  side  of  Interna- 
tional control  and  inspection  on  the  terri- 
tories of  nuclear  powers  over  cessation  of 
underground  nuclear  tests.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  you  yotuself  understand   the 


London  at  that  time 

We  proposed  to  Install  such  stations  both 
near  the  borders  of  nuclear  powers  and  di- 
rectly on  their  territories.  We  stated  our 
agreement  that  three  such  stations  be  In- 
stalled on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  zones  most  frequently  subjected  to 
earthquakes.  There  are  three  such  zones 
In  the  Soviet  Union  where  these  stations  can 
be  installed:  Central  Asian,  Altaian  and  Par 
Eastern. 

In  the  opinion  of  Soviet  scientists  the  most 
suitable  places  for  locating  automatic  seis- 
mic stations  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  area  of 
the  city  of  Kokchetav  for  Central  Asian  zone 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  area  of  the  city  of  Bodaibo 
for  Altaian  zone  and  area  of  the  city  of 
Yakutsk  for  Par  Eastern  zone. 

However,  should,  as  a  result  of  exchange  of 
opinion  between  oizr  representatives,  other 
places  be  suggested  for  locating  automatic 
seismic  stations  In  these  seismic  zones  we 
will  be  ready  to  discuss  this  question  'and 
find  mutually  acceptable  solution. 

Besides  the  above  said  zones  there  are  two 
more  seismic  zones  In  the  Soviet  Union- 
Caucasian  and  Carpathian.  However  these 
zones  are  so  densely  populated  that  conduct- 
ing nuclear  tests  there  Is  practically 
excluded. 

Of  course,  delivery  to  and  from  interna- 
tional center  of  appropriate  sealed  equip- 
ment  for  Its  periodic  replacement  at  auto- 
matic seismic  stations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  ^ould 
weU  be  made  by  Soviet  personnel  and  on 
Soviet  planes.  However,  If  for  such  delivery 
of  equipment  to  and  ft-om  automatic 
seismic  stations  participation  of  foreign  per- 
sonnel were  needed  we  would  agree  to  this 
also,  having  taken,  if  necessary,  precau- 
tionary measures  against  use  of  such  trips 
for  reconnaissance.  Thus  our  proposals  on 
automatic  seismic  stations  includes  elements 
of  International  control.  This  Is  a  major 
act  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  will  tell  you  straightforwardly  that  be- 
fore making  this  proposal  I  have  consulted 
thoroughly  the  specialists  and  after  such 
consultation  my  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  came  to  a  conclusion  that  so  far 
as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned  the  above 
considerations  on  the  measures  on  our  part 
are  well  founded  and.  It  seems  to  us,  they 
should  not  cause  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  American  side. 

You,  Mr.  President,  and  vour  representa- 
tives point  out  that  without  at  least  a  mlnl- 
mtun  number  of  on-site  Inspections  you  will 
not  manage  to  persuade  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
ratify  an  agreement  on  the  ceesation  of  tests. 
This  circumstance,  as  we  understand,  ties 
you  and  does  not  allow  you  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  would  enable  all  of  us  to  abandon  for 
good  the  grounds  where  nuclear  weapons  are 
tested.  WeU,  If  this  Is  the  only  difficulty 
on  the  way  to  agreement,  thMi  for  the  noble 
and  humane  goal  of  ceasing  nuclear  weapons 
tests  we  are  ready  to  meet  you  halfway  In 
this  question. 

We  noted  that  on  this  October  30,  in  con- 
versation with  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 


such  measures  as  the  use  of  Soviet  ni«r^ 
piloted  by  Soviet  crews  for  transportatloT^ 
inspectors  to  the  sites,  screening  of  windo 
In   the  planes,    prohibition   to   carry  nhnt!? 
cameras,  etc.  t-^oio- 

We  took  all  this  Into  account  and  in  om^ 
to  overcome  the  deadlock  and  to  'arrive  « 
last  at  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement  ». 
would  agree.  In  those  cases  when  It  woJd 
be  considered  necessary,  to  two  to  three  to 
spections  a  year  on  the  territory  of  each  oJ 
the  nuclear  powers  In  the  seismic  arew 
where  some  suspicious  earth's  tremors  micht 
occur.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the^u 
of  control  over  an  agreement  on  undergrouM 
nuclear  test  ban  would  be  the  national 
means  of  detection  In  combination  with 
automatic  seismic  stations.  On-site  InsDeT 
tlons  could  be  carried  on  with  the  precau" 
tions  mentioned  by  Ambassador  Dean  agaln« 
any  misuse  of  control  for  purposes  of  esoio 
nage.  *^ 

We  believe  that  now  the  road  to  agreement 
is  straight  and  clear.  Beginning  from  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  new  year  of  1963  the  world  can 
be  relieved  of  the  roar  of  nuclear  exploaioM 
The  peoples  are  waiting  for  this— this  is  what 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  called  for 

With  the  elimination  of  the  Cuban  crlsu 
we  relieved  mankind  of  the  direct  menace  ol 
combat  use  of  lethal  nuclear  weapons  that 
impended  over  the  world.  Can't  we  solve  a 
far  simpler  question— that  of  cessation  of  ex- 
perlmental  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
the  peaceful  conditions?  I  think  that  we 
can  and  must  do  It. 

Here  lies  now  our  duty  before  the  peoples 
of  not  only  our  countries  but  of  all  other 
countries.  Having  solved  promptly  also  this 
question— and  there  are  all  the  pre-condl- 
tions  for  that— we  shall  be  able  to  faclllUte 
working  out  an  agreement  on  disarmament 
and  with  even  more  confidence  proceed  with 
solving  other  urgent  international  problems 
which  we  and  you  unfortunately  are  not 
short  of. 

Sincerely, 

N.  Khrushchev. 

(From  the  President  to  Khrushchev, 
December  28) 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  very  glad  to 
receive  your  letter  of  December  19,  1962,  set- 
ting forth  your  views  on  nuclear  testa 
There  appear  to  be  no  differences  between 
your  views  and  mine  regarding  the  need  for 
eliminating  war  in  this  nuclear  age.  Per- 
haps only  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  controlling  these  weapons  fully  realize 
the  awful  devastation  their  use  would  bring. 
Having  these  considerations  in  mind  and 
with  respect  to  the  Issue  of  a  test  ban,  I 
therefore  sincerely  hope  that  the  sugges- 
tions that  you  have  made  In  your  letter  will 
prove  to  be  helpful  In  starting  us  down 
the  road  to  an  agreement.  I  am  encouraged 
that  you  are  prepared  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  on-site  Inspections.  These  seem  to 
me  to  be  essential  not  Just  because  of  the 
concern  of  our  Congress  but  because  they 
seem  to  us  to  go  to  the  heart  of  a  reliable 
agreement   ending  nuclear  testing. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  between  sys- 
tems with  far-reaching  Ideological  differ- 
ences, we  miist  find  ways  for  reducing  or 
removing  the  recurring  waves  of  fear  and 
suspicion  which  feed  on  Ignwance.  misun- 
derstanding or  what  appear  to  one  side  or 
the  other  as  broken  agreements.  To  me, 
the   element   of   assurance   is   vital   to  the 


t)roader  development   of   peaceful   relation- 
ships- 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  on-site  in- 
spections. I  would  certainly  agree  that  we 
covUd  accept  any  reasonable  provision  which 
you  had  ^^  mind  to  protect  against  your 
concern  that  the  on-site  inspectors  might 
engage  In  "espionage"  en  route  to  the 
area  of  inspection.  In  a  statement  at  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Stevenson  sug- 
ireBted  tbftt  the  United  States  would  accept 
any  reasonable  security  provision  while  the 
Uwpectors  were  being  taken  to  the  site,  so 
long  as  they  had  reasonable  provision  for 
satisfying  themselves  that  they  were  ac- 
tually at  the  Intended  location  and  had  the 
freedom  necessary  to  Inspect  the  limited  des- 
ignated area. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  on-site  In- 
spections there  appears  to  have  been  some 
misunderstanding.  Your  Impression  seems 
to  be  that  Ambassador  Dean  told  Deputy 
Minister  Kuznetsov  that  the  United  States 
might  be  prepared  to  accept  an  annual  num- 
ber of  on-site  inspections  between  two  and 
four.  Ambassador  Dean  advises  me  that  the 
only  number  which  he  mentioned  In  his 
discussions  with  Deputy  Minister  Kuznetsov 
was  a  number  between  8  and  10.  This 
represented  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
request  of  the  United  States  as  we  had  pre- 
vlotisly  been  ihslstlng  upon  a  niunber  be- 
tween 12  and  20.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  match  this  motion  on 
the  jmrt  of  the  United  States  by  an  equiva- 
lent motion  in  the  figure  of  two  or  three  on- 
site  inspections  which  It  had  some  time  ago 
Indicated  It  might  allow. 

I  am  aware  that  this  matter  of  onsite  In- 
spections has  given  you  considerable  diffi- 
culty although  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fuUy 
understand  why  this  should  be  so.  To  me. 
an  effective  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Is  of 
such  Importance  that  I  would  not  permit 
such  international  arrangements  to  become 
mixed  up  with  our  or  any  other  national  de- 
sire to  seek  other  types  of  Information  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  quite  slncerelv 
that  arrangements  oould  be  worked  out 
which  would  convince  you  and  your  col- 
leagues that  this  Is  the  case. 

But  in  this  connection,  your  Implication 
that  onsite  inspections  should  be  limited 
to  seismic  areas  also  gives  us  some  difficulty. 
^It  Is  true  that  In  the  ordinary  course  we 
woxild  have  concern  about  events  taking 
place  In  the  seismic  areas.  However,  an  un- 
identified seismic  event  coming  from  an  area 
In  which  there  are  not  usually  earthquakes 
would  be  a  highly  suspicious  event.  The 
United  States  would  feel  that  in  such  a  cir- 
cumstance the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  entitled  to 
an  onsite  inspection  of  such  an  event  oc- 
ciuTlng  in  our  area  and  feels  that  the  United 
States  should  have  the  same  rights  within  its 
annual  quota  of  Inspection. 

Perhaps  your  comment  would  be  that  a 
seismic  event  In  another  area  designated  for 
inspection  might  coincide  with  a  highly  sen- 
sitive defense  Installation.  I  recognize  this 
as  a  real  problem  but  believe  that  some  ar- 
rangement can  be  worked  out  which  would 
prevent  this  unlikely  contingency  from 
erecting  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

Your  suggestion  as  to  the  three  locations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  In  which  there  might  be 
unmanned  seismic  stations  Is  helpful,  but 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enough 
These  stations  are  all  outside  the  areas  of 
highest  seismiclty  and,  therefore,  do  not  re- 
cord all  of  the  phenomena  within  those  areas. 
These  stations  would  be  helpful  In  Increas- 
ing the  detection  capability  of  the  system, 
but  I  doubt  that  they  would  have  the  same 
value  in  reducing  the  number  of  suspicious 
seismic  events  by  Identifying  some  as  earth- 
quakes. For  this  purpose  unmanned  seismic 
staUons  should  be  In  the  areas  of  highest 
seismiclty,  not  outside  them.  To  achieve 
this  result  there  would  be  need  for  a  number 
in  the  Tashkent  area.    It  might  be  possible. 


of  course,  to  reduce  somewhat  the  number 
actually  In  the  Soviet  Union  by  arranging 
stations  In  Hokkaido,  Pakistan,  and  AfgJianl- 
stan.  If  the  stations  on  Soviet  territory  were 
sited  In  locations  free  from  local  disturb- 
ances and  could  be  monitored  periodically 
by  competent  U.S.  or  international  observ- 
ers who  took  In  portable  seismometers  and 
placed  them  on  the  pedestals  It  would  be 
very  helpful  In  reducing  the  problem  of 
identification. 

You  have  referred  to  the  discussion  of  the 
'black  box"  proposal  at  the  10th  Pugwash 
Conference  In  London  in  September  of  this 
year  as  a  United  Kingdom  proposal  to  which 
the  United  States  has  agreed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  situation.  This  pro- 
posal was  reported  to  me  as  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal which  was  discussed  with  some  U.S. 
scientists.  Of  the  U.S.  scientists  who  signed 
the  statement  none  represented  the  U.S. 
Government  or  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  responsible  officials.  All  were  speaking 
as  Individuals  and  none  were  seismologists. 
Their  agreement  does  not  signify  anything 
other  than  that  this  was  an  area  which  Justi- 
fied further  study.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
given  It  that  study  and  the  results  have  been 
the  conclusions  which  I  have  Indicated 
above. 

Notwithstanding  these  problems,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  your  letter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  problems  which  I  have  raised 
are  Insoluble  but  they  ought  to  be  solved. 
I  wonder  how  you  think  we  might  best  pro- 
ceed with  these  discussions  which  may  re- 
quire some  technical  development.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  you  might  wish  to  have  your 
representative  meet  with  Mr.  William  C. 
Foster,  the  director  of  our  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  at  a  mutually  conven- 
ient place  such  as  New  York  or  Geneva.  I 
will  be  glad  to  have  your  suggestions.  After 
talks  have  been  held  we  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  where  we  stand  and  con- 
tinue our  work  together  for  an  effective 
agreement  ending  all  nuclear  tests. 


(From  Khrushchev  to  the  President, 
January  7.  1963 ) 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  received  your  raply 
to  my  message  of  December  19,  1962.  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  have  appraised  correctly 
the  Soviet  Government's  projxjsals  set  forth 
In  that  message  as  directed  to  securing  In 
the  very  near  future  a  ban  on  all  tests  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  understand  your  answer  as  meaning 
that  you  do  not  object  that  national  means 
of  detection  together  with  automatic  seismic 
stations  should  be  the  basis  for  control  over 
an  agreement  banning  underground  nuclear 
tests.  We  note  your  agreement  that  installa- 
tion of  automatic  seismic  stations  wiil  prove 
useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  control  over  cessation  of 
undergound  nuclear  explosions.  During  the 
Geneva  talks  it  was  Justly  observed,  also  by 
your  representatives,  that  Installation  of 
such  seismic  stations  would  serve  as  good 
means  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  func- 
tioning of  national  seismic  stations.  It  is 
precisely  by  these  considerations  that  the 
Soviet  government  was  guided  in  proposing 
that  the  idea  of  installing  automatic  seismic 
stations  put  forward  at  the  Pugwash  meeting 
of  scientists  be  utilized. 

In  my  message  of  December  19.  1962.  I  in- 
dicated those  three  areas  where  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  scientists  automatic  seismic  sta- 
tions should  be  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  areas  were  selected 
after  a  thorough  study  with  comprehensive 
consideration  being  given  to  geological  and 
seismic  conditions  in  those  places. 

In  the  areas  of  Kokochetav  and  Bodaibo 
automatic  seismic  stations  would  be  located, 
according  to  our  suggestion,  at  the  exposures 
of  crystalline  rocks  while  In  the  Yakutsk 
areas — in  the  zone  of  eternal  congelation. 
As    is   known    on    crystalline   rocks    and   on 


grounds  frozen  deep  down  always  only  minor 
seismic  hindrances  are  noticed  which  facili- 
tate reliable  detection  of  underground  nu- 
clear explosions.  In  combinaUon  with  seis- 
mic stations  abroad,  on  territories  adjacent 
to  the  seismic  zones  in  the  Soviet  Union 
automatic  stations  located  in  the  above- 
mentioned  points  win  be  adequate  means 
capable  of  removing  possible  doubts  of  the 
other  side  with  regard  to  the  correctness  ol 
functioning  of  the  national  seismic  station 
network. 

You  did  not  make  any  comments  on  the 
location  of  an  automatic  seismic  station  for 
the  Altai  zone  In  the  region  of  the  city  of 
BodallXD,  and  thus  we  could  consider  this 
question  as  agreed  upon. 

However,  you  have  doubts  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  automatic  seismic  stations  for  the 
other  seismic  zones  In  the  Soviet  Union — Far 
Eastern  and  central  Asian  zones.  As  far  as 
those  zones  are  concerned,  in  yoiu-  opinion, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  place  such  sta- 
tions in  the  Kamchatka  area  and  in  the 
area  of  Tashkent.  In  the  opinion  of  Soviet 
scientists  placing  automatic  seismic  stations 
in  the  areas  of  Tashkent  and  Kamchatka 
would  be  a  worse  variant  as  compared  to  the 
one  that  we  propose  because  In  those  areas 
functioning  of  automatic  stations  will  be  se- 
riously'handicapped  by  seismic  hindrances. 
But  If  you  believe  It  more  expedient  to  re- 
locate those  stations  we  will  not  object  to 
that.  In  my  message  to  you  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  prepared 
to  seek  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  also 
in  the  question  of  location  of  automatic  seis- 
mic stations.  We  would  agree  to  relocate 
the  automatic  seismic  station  for  the  cen- 
tral Asian  zone  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Tash- 
kent area  placing  It  near  the  city  of  Samar- 
kand and  for  the  Par  Eastern  aone — to  place 
the  automatic  station  at  Selmchan  which  Is 
part  of  the  Kamchatka  seismic  area. 

Location  of  an  automatic  seismic  station 
on  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  itself  seems.  In 
the  opinion  of  Soviet  scientists,  clearly  unac- 
ceptable in  view  of  strong  hindrances  caused 
by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  and  strong 
volcanic  activity  In  the  peninsula  Itself 
which  will  inevitably  hamper  normal  func- 
tioning of  a  station.  It  appears  to  us  that 
thus  we  could  consider  as  agreed  upon  also 
the  question  of  the  location  of  automatic 
seismic  stations  lor  the  central  Asian  and 
Far  Eastern  zones  of  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

The  Soviet  Government  having  consulted 
its  specialists  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  quite  enough  to  Install  three  automatic 
seismic  stations  on  the  territory  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  more  so  that  In  your  mes- 
sage. Mr.  President,  a  possibility  Is  envisaged 
of  setting  up  automatic  seismic  stations  on 
territories  adjacent  to  the  seismic  zones  in 
the  Soviet  Union — on  the  Hokkaido,  In  Paki- 
stan and  Afghanistan,  naturally  with  the 
consent  of  respective  governments. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  named  defi- 
nite areas  for  the  location  of  automatic 
seismic  stations  on  the  territory  of  the 
U.S.S  R.  Moreover.  Mr.  President,  taking  Into 
account  your  wishes  we  agree  to  relocate  two 
stations  to  new  places.  We  are  entitled  to 
expect  therefore  that  your  side  also  will  name 
definite  areas  where  such  stations  should  be 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  that  In  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
sites  where  stations  are  to  be  placed  the 
American  side  wUl  take  Into  account  our 
wishes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  convinced  that  ail 
conditions  exist  now  for  reaching  an  agree- 
ment also  on  the  question  of  Inspection.  It 
is  known  that  all  the  recent  time  we  heard 
not  once  from  the  Western  side — agree  In 
principle  to  inspection  and  then  the  road 
to  agreement  will  be  open.  We  believed 
and  we  continue  to  believe  now  that,  in 
general,  inspection  Is  not  necessary  and  if 
we  give  our  consent  to  an  annual  quota  of 
two  or  three  inspections  this  Is  done  solely 
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^or  the  purpose  of  remoylng  the  remaining 
differences  tor  the  sake  of  reaching  agree- 
ment. 

Afl  you  see  we  haye  made  a  serious  step 
In  your  direction.  The  quota  of  Inspections 
on  the  territory  of  each  of  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers that  we  propose  Is  sufficient.  Indeed,  In 
the  negotiations  yotir  representatives  them- 
selves recognized  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
verify  all  or  a  greater  part  of  slgnlflcant 
suspicious  phenomena  to  restrain  the  states 
from  attempts  to  violate  the  treaty.  And 
they  gave  flgrurea  of  annual  Inspections  prac- 
tically equaling  the  quota  proposed  by  us. 
Naturally  It  Is  most  reasonable  to  carry  out 
Inspection  In  seismic  areas  where  the  biggest 
number  of  unidentified  seismic  phenomena 
may  occur.  However,  if  you  consider  it 
necessary  we  have  no  objection  to  Inspection 
being  carried  out  also  In  nonselsmic  areas 
provided  such  Inspections  are  conducted 
witliin  the  annual  quota  Indicated  by  us. 

I  noticed  that  In  your  reply  you  agree  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  reasonable  measures 
of  precaution  which  would  exclude  a  pos- 
slbUity  of  using  inspection  trips  and  visits  to 
automatic  seismic  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  intelligence  data.  Of  course, 
in  carrying  out  onslte  inspection  there  can 
be  clrctmistances  when  in  the  area  desig- 
nated for  Inspection  there  will  be  some  object 
of  defense  importance.  Naturally,  in  such  a 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  appropriate 
measures  which  would  exclude  a  possibility 
to  cause  damage  to  the  interests  of  security 
of  the  state  on  the  territory  of  which  in- 
spection Is  carried  out.  In  this  respect  I 
fully  agree  with  the  considerations  expressed 
In  yoxir  message. 

Mr.  President,  in  your  message  you  suggest 
that  our  representatives  meet  in  New  York 
OT  in  Geneva  for  a  brief  preliminary  con- 
slderatlon    of   some    of   the   problems   you 
touched  upon.     We   have  no  objections  to 
sucli   meeting  of   our   representatives.     The 
Soviet    Government    for    that    purpose    ap- 
pointed N.  T.  Fedorenko.   U.S.S.R    perma- 
nent representative  to  the  U.N.  and  S    K 
Tsarapkln.    U.S.SJI.    permanent   representa- 
tive to  the  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee, who  could  meet  with  your  representa- 
tive Mr.  William  C.  Poster  In  New  York  on 
January  7-10.    We  proceed  here  from  the  as- 
sumption that  meetings  of  our  representa- 
tives should  lead  already  in  the  near  future 
to  agreement  on  questions  still  unsettled  so 
that  upon  the  reopening  of  the   18-nation 
committee  session  our  representatives  could 
inform  it  that  the  road  to  the  conclusion  of 
agreement  banning  all  nuclear  weapons  tests 
Is  open. 

Sincerely. 

N.  Khrushchev. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  21.  1963] 

K.  Waucs  to  West  as  Rxd  Rirr  Osows 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  inter- 
national scene  is  not  what  is  happening  but 
what  Is  not  happening. 

Prom  Berlin  last  year  a  great  many  of  us 
wrote  that  some  time  after  December  15  the 
Soviet  Union  would  sign  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany  and  close  the 
access  routes  to  the  West  and  then  the  great 
test  would  follow.  This  has  not  come  about 
and  if  the  speeches  at  the  Communist  rally 
In  Berlhi  are  any  criterion.  It  is  unlikely  to 
occxir  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Those  speeches  were  not  full  of  love  and 
kisses  for  the  West.  But  they  contained 
neither  new  deadlines  nor  new  threats;  and 
this  may  bo  the  most  remarkable  alteration 
in  the  atmosphere  following  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation last  October  on  the  brink  of  nu- 
clear war.  The  talks  at  East  Berlin  were 
largely  taken  up  with  the  split  within  the 
Communist  bloc. 

How  this  split  has  been  widened  by  the 
Cuban  crisis  is  just  becoming  evident.    Fidel 


Castro  was  egged  on  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  Cuba  to  resist  the  settlement  of 
the  crisis  agreed  to  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
and  President  Kennedy.  Prom  sources  trust- 
worthy in  the  past  it  has  been  learned  that 
the  conviction  is  widely  held  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc  that  Castro  would  have  agreed 
to  some  form  of  on-the-^pot  inspection— with 
a  face-saving  provision— if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Chinese. 

They  constantly  encouraged  him  to  resist 
As  a  consequence,  they  made  the  task  of 
Deputy  Premier  Ancstas  Mlkoyan  all  but  im- 
possible during  the  3  difficult  weeks  he  spent 
In  Havana  as  Khrushchev's  compromiser 
This  Is  one  of  the  deepest  sources  of  resent- 
ment not  only  in  Moscow  but  In  Communist 
capitals  where  loyalty  to  the  Khrushchev  co- 
existence line  Is  greatest. 

Since  the  Cuban  crisis  was  only  in  part 
resolved,  one  reason  being  the  split  in  the 
bloc,  it  resembles  today  a  minefield  that  still 
abounds  with  boobytraps.  While  the  offen- 
sive missiles  have  been  removed,  the  skeptical 
are  saying  that  the  components  for  secretly 
putting  new  offensive  weapons  in  place  In- 
cluding 15,000  to  17,000  Soviet  troops  'still 
remain.  How  real  this  threat  Is  only  those 
with  access  to  all  Intelligence  reports  can 
say. 

Likewise  the  degree  of  hope  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  currently  renewed,  is  hard 
to  appraise.  Talks  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  are 
going  on  in  New  York  anticipating  a  new  go- 
round  in  February  of  the  18-natlon  disarma- 
ment conference.  Moscow  sent  Semvon  Tsa- 
rapkln, the  chief  test-ban  negotiator  for 
these  talks.  Printed  reports  have  been  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to 
give  up  their  opposition  to  on-site  Inspection 
and  agree  to  a  minimum  of  three  or  four 
inspections  a  year. 

Officials  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  are 
coy  about  such  hopes.  Yet  William  C 
Foster,  Director  of  the  Agency,  now  In  New 
York  for  the  talks,  said  in  a  recent  television 
Interview  that  after  4'2  years  of  negotiation 
"an  agreement  now  appears  to  be  within 
reach."  Pointing  out  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  today  to  ban  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, under  water  and  in  outer  space  he 
added : 

"There  is  no  way  at  present  to  distinguish 
certain  natural  underground  occurrences 
from  nuclear  explosions.  We  have  therefore 
insisted  that  If  underground  tests  are 
banned,  we  must  have  the  right  to  conduct 
a  very  limited  number  of  on-site  inspections 
each  year  in  suspicious  cases  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  not  secret  tests." 

In  the  same  interview,  as  though  to  dis- 
courage any  sudden  rush  of  optimism,  he 
added  that  negotiation  with  the  Soviets 
could  Eucceed.  citing  the  Austrian  treaty 
But  that  break  came  only  after  8  years 
around  the  conference  table. 

Negotiation  on  several  aspects  of  the 
peaceful  use  of  outer  space  r/mi  begin  in 
Rome  in  March.  These  cover  Joint  explora- 
tion with  the  Soviets  of  weather  and  the 
magnetic  field  and  the  next  launching  of  an 
Echo  satellite. 

The  key  words  may  well  be  patience  and 
forbearance— the  qualities  conspicuous  in 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  address 
For  a  man  of  Khrushchev's  ebullient  tem- 
perament there  was  a  kind  of  restraint  in 
his  Berlin  speech;  above  all,  an  awareness  of 
the  total  disaster  of  nuclear  war. 

Castro  and  the  Chinese  would  like  to  kick 
over  the  applecart.  Whether  they  have  any 
success  will  depend  on  the  capacity  to  con- 
tinue to  be  patient  and  forbearing. 


January  21 


Viet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  ha«  .^ 
to  permit  two  or  three  on-site  Inso^cf??** 
year  in  an  effort  to  reach  agreemem  ^  * 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  ^  » 

Khrushchev's  concession  to  Amerlr««  ^. 
ion  was  disclosed  last  night  in  the  ih^' 
taneous  release  in  Moscow  and  In  w«!i!?^" 
ton    of   letters    between   him   and   Prt^i'*- 
Kennedy.  "^esldent 

A  high  American  official  said  aft«^  r-, 
of  the  letters  that  he  regarded  the  li^J 
offer,  while  inadequate,  as  truly  2\^, 
move.  He  also  said  that  while  no  l^^ 
agreements  were  reached  between  Sovi.r  ** 
United  States  negotiators  in  New  yI^-V  ^ 
week  the  Soviet  responses  indicated  a^eri^ 
desire  to  negotiate.  "°^ 

T.\LKS  TO  CONTINUE 

In  releasing  the  exchange,  the  State  n. 
partment  announced  that  the  talks  wouf^ 
be  resumed  in  Washington  Tliesday  and  tw 
the  British  also  would  participate  in  i'^ 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach  a  S 
area  of  agreement  before  the  18-natlon  m^ 
arm.ament  talks  resume  in  Geneva  FV.)! 
ary   12.  ■"•coru- 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  re«.n» 
years  in  detecting  atmospheric  tests  from  » 
great  distance.  The  problem  facing  the  t»n 
countries  is  to  agree  on  inspection  to  detert 
suspected  underground  tests,  which  canM 
always  be  distinguished  from  earthquakeT 

The  United  States  originally  asked  for  20 
on-site  inspections  with  19  interna tionallT 
manned  stations  on  Soviet  territory  a«  [ 
result  of  further  development  of  detection 
devices,  the  number  of  on-site  inspectlong 
proposed  has  been  reduced  to  8  or  10. 

RELIANCE    ON     STATIONS 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21,  1963 J 
Agrees  To  Allow  Two  oh  Three  On -Site 
Visits  Annually 
(By  Carroll  Kilpa trick) 
In  a  move  which  American  officials  inter- 
pret as  Indicating  significant  progrees,  So- 


The  United  States  has  agreed  to  reply  on 
international  supervision  of  the  present  na 
tlonal  systems  for  detecting  earthquakes 
These  consist  of  seismic  stations,  73  of  which 
are  In  Russia  and  76  in  the  United  States 
They  could  pick  up  earth  shocks  caused  by 
underground  nuclear  explosions. 

These  would  be  supplemented  by  so-called 
black  box  on-site  inspection  stations  un- 
der international  control.  Khrushchev  has 
agreed  to  three  such  unmanned  stations  In 
Russia,  but  President  Kennedy  Indicated 
that  more  were  needed. 

The  stations  would  be  subject  to  inter- 
national inspection  8  or  10  times  a  year 
under  the  American  proix)sal,  but  only  2 
or  3  times  under  the  plan  outlined  by 
Khrushchev. 

The  Soviet  Premier  made  his  original  pro- 
posal to  permit  a  limited  number  of  inspec- 
tlons  in  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy  De- 
cember 19.  He  said  that  "time  has  come 
now  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  nu- 
clear tests." 

Several  years  ago,  in  the  original  talks  on 
a  test-ban  treaty,  the  Soviets  accepted  the 
principle  of  on-site  inspection,  but  when 
negotiations  resumed  In  November  1961 
they  rejected  the  idea  and  said  it  was  un- 
necessary. 

In  replying  on  December  28  to  the  Khru- 
shchev letter.  President  Kennedy  said  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  proposal. 
But  he  said  8  or  10  inspyections  were  re- 
quired. The  President  nevertheless  urged 
a  p.ompt  resumption  of  Soviet-American 
talks  on  a  test-ban  treaty. 

On  January  7,  the  Soviet  leader  replied 
and  agreed  to  a  resumption  of  talks,  which 
began  last  week  in  New  York.  But  again  he 
argued  that  no  more  than  two  or  three  in- 
spections were  needed. 

In  fact,  Khrushchev  said  that  on-site 
inspection  was  not  necessary  at  all  but  that 
he  made  the  concession  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  said  last  night  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
approach  negotiations  on  the  number  of 
such  inspections  and  other  related  arrange- 
ments In  a  realistic  and  meaningful  way. 


WUlla™  C.  Poster.  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  took  part 
in  the  New  York  talks  for  the  United  States, 
w  T.  Fedorenko.  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  S.  K.  Tsarapkln,  chair- 
man of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  18-na- 
tlon disarmament  committee,  represented 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Xhey  will  be  Joined  in  the  Washington 
talks  beginning  Tuesday  by  British  Am- 
bassador Sir  David  Ormsby  Go-e. 

In  his  letters,  Khrushchev  exhibited  the 
game  extreme  reluctance  Soviet  leaders  have 
shown  In  the  past  about  permitting  inspec- 
tors to  enter  his  country. 

Kevertheless,  he  said  the  present  moment 
to  end  tests  "is  very,  very  appropriate.  Left 
behind  is  a  period  of  utmost  acuteness  and 
tension  in  the  Caribbean. 

"Now  we  have  untied  our  hands  to  engage 
closely  in  other  urgent  international  matters 
and.  in  particular,  in  such  a  problem  which 
has  been  ripe  for  so  long  as  cessation  of 
nuclear  tests. 

"A  certain  relaxation  of  international 
tension  which  has  emerged  now  should,  in 
my  opinion,  facilitate  this." 

Khrushchev  said  "we  believe  that  now  the 
road  to  agreement  is  straight  and  clear." 
When  the  test-ban  problem  is  solved,  he 
said,  work  can  be  done  on  disarmament  and 
other  urgent  international  problems. 

The  President  replied  that  the  United 
States  would  accept  reasonable  restrictions 
on  the  travel  of  Inspectors  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  espionage  en  route. 

But  he  said  the  inspectors  must  have  rea- 
sonable provision  for  satisfying  themselves 
that  they  were  actually  at  the  intended  loca- 
tion and  had  freedom  to  Inspect  the  limited 
designated  area. 

The  President  said  he  was  aware  that  on- 
site  inspections  cause  the  Soviets  consider- 
able dllflculty.  but  he  said  he  could  not 
understand  why. 

He  promised,  however,  that  a  test-ban 
treaty  "Is  of  such  Importance  that  I  would 
not  permit  such  International  arrangements 
to  become  mixed  up  with  otu-  or  any  other 
national  desire  to  seek  other  types  of  in- 
formation about  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  President  told  Khrushchev  that  his 
suggestion  for  three  on-site  inspection  sta- 
tions is  helpful  but  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  go  far  enough. 

He  said  also  that  unmanned  seismic  sta- 
tions—the so-called  black  boxes — should  be 
in  the  areas  of  highest  selsmiclty.  not  out- 
side them. 

"To  achieve  this  result  there  would  be  need 
for  a  number  of  stations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kamchatka  area  and  a  number  in  the 
Tashkent  area,"  the  President  said. 

Khrushchev  rejected  this  proposal  In  his 
January  7  letter.  However,  he  said  the  So- 
viet Union  would  permit  inspection  "in  non- 
seismic  areas  provided  such  inspectons  are 
conducted  within  the  annual  quota  indicated 
by  us." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
made  some  outstanding  remarks  here, 
particularly  in  calling  attention  to  the 
letters  and  in  making  the  points  he  has 
made.  The  Senator's  opinions  are  of 
great  value. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  Khru- 
shchev has  really  gone  further  in  his  re- 
cent proposal  than  he  did  a  year  ago 

or  perhaps  it  was  more  than  a  year 
ago— when  proposals  were  made  and  dis- 
cussions were  held  In  which  some  of  the 
proposed  concessions  were  made?  Can 
the  Senator  make  those  comparisons? 
His  opinion  is  worth  something  on  this 
subject. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  place  in 
the  Record  the  statement  which  I  re- 
leased to  the  press  this  morning  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATEME>rr  BY  SENATOR  HuMrnRET 

Tlie  release  of  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Chairman  Khrushchev  and  President 
Kennedy  indicates  that  some  serious  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  on  the  question  of 
reaching  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  The  Soviets  have  now  stated  they 
can  accept  some  on-site  Inspections  as  part 
of  the  verification  of  an  agreement.  This 
position,  a  restatement  of  an  old  Soviet  po- 
sition which  the  Soviets  had  repudiated,  is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  agreement  may  yet  be 
reached.  The  Soviet  offer  of  3  on-site  In- 
spections and  the  United  States  previous  po- 
sition for  8  to  10  such  inspections  leaves 
room  for  negotiation.  Also,  the  Soviet  offer 
to  place  on  its  territory  three  automatic  re- 
cording seismic  stations,  while  perhaps  not 
as  many  as  the  United  States  thinks  would 
be  most  useful,  also  ought  to  be  negotiable. 
The  important  matter  is  the  number  and 
procedures  for  on-site  inspection  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  reach 
agreement  on  this  question  then  the  re- 
maining Issues  Including  the  use  of  auto- 
matic recording  seismic  stations  should  not 
be  difficult,  assuming  the  Soviets  want  an 
agreement.  I  know  that  the  United  States 
believes  that  an  effective  test  ban  agreement 
remains  as  a  worthwhile  goal  to  be  reached 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  concerning  on- 
site  inspection  is  a  restatement  of  his 
previous  position,  the  one  which  had 
been  canceled,  in  November  1961.  for 
whatever  tactical  or  political  reasons 
Khrushchev  may  have  had  in  mind. 
The  comment  concerning  seismic  sta- 
tions within  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  change. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  entirely  new? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  an  entire- 
ly new  proposal.  We  have  never  ac- 
cepted the  limited  number  of  three  on- 
site  inspections  as  being  adequate.  I 
have  made  it  quite  clear  to  the  public, 
insofar  as  I  could  through  my  statement 
this  morning,  that  we  ought  not  be  will- 
ing to  accept  that  figure :  that  the  eariier 
figure  we  had  offered,  of  some  8  or  10,  is 
a  minimum  figure  or  a  much  more  real- 
istic figure.  But.  at  least,  this  area  is 
now  negotiable,  and  the  new  proposal  re- 
fers to  the  placement  of  automatic,  ma- 
chine-manned seismic  stations  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  plus  the  willingness  of 
the  Soviet  to  permit  international  ex- 
perts to  come  in,  establish  those  stations, 
and  check  on  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  basis 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  be- 
lieves is  a  really  new  departure  and  holds 
these  possibilities? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  little  possibility. 
As  I  have  said,  I  think  we  must  be  cau- 
tious in  these  matters,  because  we  have 
been  at  the  conference  table  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  many  years,  and  will 
continue  to  be  there  whenever  there  is  a 
possibility  of  any  improvement  of  rela- 
tions. But  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
the  opening  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  little 


crack  in  the  door  of  diplomacy  or  of 
negotiation,  and  my  hope  is  that  we  may 
explore  it  fully. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  recommends  the  utmost  and 
extreme  caution  at  every  step? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  sit  in  executive  session  with 
Mr.  William  Foster  and  some  of  his  aids, 
as  well  as,  of  course,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
when  these  questions  have  been  discussed 
relating  to  the  arms  race,  the  problem  of 
arms  control,  and  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear test  cessation  under  safeguards  and 
inspection.  I  believe  we  both  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  those 
tasks  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
trustworthy,  who  are  prudent,  who  are 
students  of  the  problem,  and  who  are  in 
no  way  impetuous.  In  no  other  words, 
the  desire  for  negotiation  exists,  but  not 
to  the  point  of  sacrificing  the  security 
interests  of  our  country  or  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  the  indefatigable 
work  which  he  has  done  in  this  field.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
been  more  zealous  in  the  cause  of  mutual 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  If,  in  the  years 
of  hard.  Intensive  work  which  he  has 
devoted  to  this  subject,  he  has  yet  to 
feel  that  there  is  any  real  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  come  to  any 
sort  of  arrangement  whereby  this  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union,  could 
have  some  assurance  that  a  nuclear 
holocaust  would  not  bresik  out  before 
simrise  on  the  following  day? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  certain 
that  our  negotiations  have  revealed  any 
such  development;  but  there  has  been 
of  late  some  indication  on  the  part  of 
Chairman  Khrushchev  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  befall  his  own  peo- 
ple and  his  own  nation,  as  well  as  his 
own  system,  if  a  nuclear  struggle  were 
to  take  place. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
that  I  have  always  believed  that  our  best 
policy  for  successful  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  unmistakable  strength.  I 
believe  this  has  been  demonstrated  in 
recent  months  to  be  the  proper  and  cor- 
rect position.  In  other  words,  the  cur- 
rent arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  chance  of  getting  out  of  hand  and 
of  bleeding  the  people,  the  public,  nnan- 
cially  for  years  to  come.  It  was  my  view 
for  some  time  that  we  did  not  strengthen 
our  defenses  adequately,  and  that,  there- 
fore, our  efforts  at  negotiation  were 
weakened  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
able  to  maintain  a  military  posture 
which  was  equal  to  ours. 

In  recent  years,  particularly  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  we  have  improved  our 
Military  Establishment,  by  adding  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  its  cost,  of  course, 
to  such  a  point  that  the  Soviets  are  com- 
pelled, month  after  month,  to  reappraise 
their  capacity  to  maintain  this  race.  The 
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Soviet  Union  does  not  have  the  indus- 
trial capacity  that  we  have;  it  does  not 
have  the  available  wealth  that  we  have. 
Neither  does  it  have  the  reservoir  of 
trained  manpower  that  we  have.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  gaining  in  the  economic 
sphere  every  year;  but  the  arms  race 
has  been  a  terribly  heavy  .burden  on  the 
Soviet  economy.  Therefore,  I  believe 
there  is  a  possibiUty  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  his  advisers  do  consult  frequently  as 
to  whether  they  can  sustain  this  race. 
More  importantly,  I  thinJc  that  they  were 
taken  right  up  to  the  abyss  of  hell,  so  to 
speak— face  to  face  with  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust — on  the  Cuba  is- 
sue, when  this  Grovemment  did  not 
flinch,  and  they  were  permitted  to  look 
down  into  that  flrey  pit  and  ask  them- 
selves, "Is  this  what  we  want?  Is  this 
what  is  to  be  our  reward  some  45  years 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution?" 

I  think  that  when  the  Soviets  took 
that  new  look,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  perhaps  some  rethinking 
ought  to  take  place. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
every  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Chinese   Com- 
munists.    I   remind   Senators  that   the 
Soviet    Union— Russia— has    been    suc- 
cessfully invaded,  in  all  of  its  hundreds 
of  years  of  history,  from  the  East,  rarely 
from  the  West.    It  has  been  under  the 
heel  of  the  conquerors  from  the  East 
but  only  briefly  under  the  heel  of  the 
conquerers  from  the  West.    There  is  in 
the  Soviet  Union  a  prejudice  toward  the 
Chinese  that  is  a  real,  sociological  fact. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  why  we  have  not 
heard  more  about  it  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  there  may  be  a  rising  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Russian 
leaders,  who  are  Russian  and  Commu- 
nist— or  perhaps  I  should  put  it,  who  are 
Communist    and    Russian — whether    or 
not  they  may  not  have  more  trouble 
from  the  Chinese  than  from  some  of 
the  Western  i^a^ions,  trouble  particularly 
in  terms  of  what  force  or  what  person 
will  be  the  guiding  influence  in  the  ex- 
position of  Communist  doctrine,  because, 
after   all.   Communist  doctrine   is   fre- 
quently referred  to  as  a  religion.    I  pre- 
fer to  call  it  an  irreligion. 

Nevertheless,  somebody  wants  to  be 
the  head  of  it.  and  today  there  is  quite 
an  argument  as  to  who  is  the  head, 
which  nation  is  to  be  the  spearUead.  and 
what  program  is  to  be  used  to  advance 
the  doctrine. 

In  every  area  of  the  world  today,  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  Communist 
parties — between  those  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Russian  commvmism,  and  those 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  Chinese 
communism.  In  Cuba  today,  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  the  chief  agitators. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  Russians 
are  much  less  the  agitator  group,  be- 
cause they  have  a  feeling  that  they  have 
to  compete;  but  the  Chinese  are  there, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  have 
gained  the  ear  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
leadership. 

So  I  should  say  there  is  perhaps  a 
possibility,  a  remote  possibihty,  of  some 
successful  negotiation.  At  least,  the 
question  is  worthy  of  exploration  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  I  have  set 
forth. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  Soviets  have  in  some  re- 
spects built  themselves  an  additional 
problem,  in  that  if  a  war  were  to  break 
out — whether  by  accident  or  by  design- 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  after  both  those  nations  had  more 
or  less  destroyed  each  other,  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  population  in  Communist 
China  would  be  in  a  geographical  posi- 
tion to  move  in  and  take  over  what  was 
left  of  the  Soviet  Union'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  correct  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is.  He  recalls 
that  approximately  1  year  ago  the  for- 
eign minister  of  Communist  China  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  China  could 
lose  375  million  people  in  a  nuclear  war 
and  still  be  a  major  power  in  the  world. 
These  375  million  people  are  exactly  150 
milhon  people  more  than  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  Russia,  and  considerably  more 
than  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  But  imagine  the  situatiot  of  Mr 
Khrushchev— who  at  that  time  was  at- 
tempting to  preach  the  doctrine  of  peace- 
ful coexistence— when  he  found  that  the 
foreign  minister  of  a  so-called  ally.  Com- 
munist China,  had  announced  that  his 
country  could  lose  375  million  people  in 
a  nuclear  war  and  still  be  a  powerful  na- 
tion. 

I  repeat  that  the  difference  between 
those  countries  is  only  one  of  method- 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  just 
as  anxious  to  communize  the  world  as 
are  the  leaders  of  Communist  China 
That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.     1 
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SERVICES   OF  SENATOR  MORSE   IN 

MEDIATING        LONGSHOREMEN'S 
STRIKE  I  ,     -  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President    at 
this  time  I  welcome  back  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Morse],  who  has  performed  a  miracu- 
lous service  for  his  countrj-, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield '' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  very  kind;  but  I  point  out  that 
the  case  has  not  yet  been  settled 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  faith  thr.t  even  after  all 
the  progress  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  made,  he  would  not  return  to  this 
Chamber  unless  he  had  the  situation 
very  well  thought  out.  After  all 
Napoleon  said  he  always  felt  better  when 
Marshall  Ney  was  at  his  side.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  I  feel  better  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  the  head  of  the  panel,  went 
to  New  York,  was  able  to  draw  up  a 
proposed  agreement,  and  was  able  to 
persuade  the  representatives  of  the  long- 
shoremen to  agree  to  it.  I  feel  much 
better,  too.  now  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  returned  to  the  Chamber 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  feel  better  if  I 
had  had  the  aid.  at  my  right  hand,  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating). 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratinn 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  N.i 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed? 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  r? 
Res.  9>  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  su., 
ge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum  ^'■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -rv. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ^^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ^"^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  I  a.t 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fnr 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withonf 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
a  vote  is  taken  on  the  first  of  the  nro 
posals  to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Stand" 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  state 
briefly  my  reasons  for  supporting  a 
change  to  the  three-fifths  rule  at  this 
time,  and  for  opposing  the  so-called 
majority  cloture  proposal. 

First.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  no 
grievous  quarrel  with  the  very  substan 
tial  number  of  Senators  who  now  favor 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  providing  for 
cloture  by  vote  of  51  Members  of  the 
Senate.  No  great  question  of  principle 
separates  us.  My  friends  of  this  persua- 
sion are  not  really  advocating  the  appU- 
cation  of  ordinary  majority  rule  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  normally  does  its 
substantive  business  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting.  Even  chang- 
ing the  cloture  rule  itself  requires  only 
a  majority  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting.  The  so-called  constitutional  ma- 
jority is  not  the  majority  we  usually  re- 
quire for  the  transaction  of  legislative 
business.  Like  the  proposed  three-fUths 
rule,  the  constitutional  majority  pro- 
posal is  a  departure  from  the  usual  rule 
that  if  the  Senate  has  a  quorum  in  at- 
tendance, a  majority  of  those  Senators 
present  and  voting  is  sufficient  for  the 
enactment  of  bills  and  the  conduct  of 
most  of  our  lawmaking  functions.  We 
are  concerned  here  only  with  the  degree 
to  which  the  regular  procedure  should 
be  modified  for  purposes  of  limiting  de- 
bate. 

Further.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  favor  the 
substantive  legislative  objectives  of  those 
who  now  seek  to  authorize  cloture  by  the 
votes  of  51  Senators.  I  supported  civil 
rights  legislation  in  1957.  and  again  in 
1960.  So  long  as  provision  for  a  jury 
trial  in  criminal  contempt  cases  is  re- 
tained in  the  law,  I  shall  work  for  the 
enactment  of  the  "part  III"  proposal 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  initiate  actions  to  en- 
force any  civil  right  conferred  by  the 
Constitution. 

But  when  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  the  approval  of  substantive 
legislation,  which  can  be  judged  in  each 
case  on  its  merits,  but  a  change  in  a  gen- 
eral procedure  which  will  apply  to  all  fu- 
ture legislation— good  and  bad  alike— 
I  think  a  cautious  approach  is  wisest. 
We  have  made  moderate  but  significant 
changes  in  rule  XXII  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  When  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  it  provided  for  clo- 
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ture  only  by  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  membership  of  the  Senate,  and 
cloture  could  not  be  applied  at  all  to  any 
proposal  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Now  cloture  can  be  applied  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  and  the  rules  themselves  have 
been  expelled  from  the  privileged  sanctu- 
ary they  then  occupied. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  modify  rule 
XXII  still  further  to  make  it  somewhat 
easier  to  limit  debate,  after  full  and  fair 
consideration  has  been  given  a  legis- 
lative measure.  But  I  think  we  should 
go  no  further  than  a  three-fifths  rule, 
accumulate  experience  under  it,  and 
then  reassess  our  position. 

It  has  not  been  proved,  to  my  satis- 
faction, that  substantial  progress  in 
enacting  needed  civil  rights  legislation 
cannot  be  accomplished  under  such  a 
rule.  After  all,  the  Senate  has  passed 
two  major  civil  rights  bills  in  recent 
years  without  need  of  cloture,  and  clo- 
ture was  accomplished  last  year,  imder 
the  present  more  restrictive  rule,  on 
substantive  legislation  of  a  different 
kind. 

I  adhere  to  the  belief  that  we  ought 
to  retain  some  restraint  upon  the  power 
of  a  majority  to  readily  impose  its  will 
against  the  strongly  held  convictions  of 
a  sizable  and  cohesive  minority.  The 
provision  in  the  pending  proposal  for 
mandatory  delay  before  attempting  clo- 
ture is  itself  a  restraint  of  this  nature, 
which  differs  only  In  degree,  not  in  kind, 
from  a  requirement  that  some  number 
of  Senators  greater  than  a  majority  con- 
cur in  pressing  this  particular  course  of 
action. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  serves 
the  unique  and  necessary  fvmctlon  of 
providing  a  place  where  those  diflferences 
among  us  which  are  pec\iliarly  regional 
In  character  can  be  illuminated,  dis- 
cussed, and  eventually  accommodated. 
If  our  country  had  no  regional  diflfer- 
ences. If  it  were  completely  homogeneous 
socially,  politically,  and  economically, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  preserve  this 
function,  and  i>erhaps  no  need  for  the 
Senate.  The  various  regions  of  the 
United  States  diflfer  less  now  than  they 
did  when  the  Union  was  formed,  and 
many  of  the  differences  are  now  less 
fundamental  than  they  were  then.  But 
profound  differences  still  remain.  Let 
us  adjust  the  procedures  of  the  Senate 
gradually,  as  the  country  changes  grad- 
ually, so  that  steady  pressure  is  applied 
to  any  r^ion  which  appears  to  be  too 
far  out  of  step  with  the  national  consen- 
8XW,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
riding  roughshod  over  those  regional  at- 
titudes and  traditions  which  are  yielding, 
and  fnM  continue  to  yield,  not  alone  to 
legislation,  but  to  persuasion  and  the 
changing  times. 

Progress  has  been  made,  progress  will 
continue  to  be  made,  in  the  field  of  nec- 
essary and  proper  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. But  the  procedures  of  the  Senate 
govern  the  whole  of  our  lawmaking 
power.  Prudence  dictates  that  each 
change  in  them  should  be  msule  cau- 
tiously a  step  at  a  time.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  alternatives  now  presented 
to  us  for  changing  rule  XXTT,  I  believe 


the  Senate  should  move  no  further  than 
to  reduce  the  present  two-thirds  require- 
ment to  three-fifths  of  those  Senators 
present  and  voting. 


FINANCING  OF  VN.  PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  ruled  last 
summer  that  the  costs  of  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  oE>erations  are  bind- 
ing on  all  members,  and  that  failure  to 
meet  assessments  would  result  in  suspen- 
sion of  voting  rights  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Concern  about  this  decision, 
then  pending  in  the  Court,  and  about 
possible  reactions  to  it  in  the  General 
Assembly,  was  several  times  expressed 
in  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate,  last 
April,  on  the  President's  request  for  au- 
thority to  make  an  emergency  loan  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  record  to  show  the 
actual  resolution  on  this  subject  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  76  in  favor,  17  opposed,  and  8 
abstaining,  last  month,  and  I  read  it  now 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate : 

The  General  Assembly,  having  regard  to 
resolution  1731  (XVI)  of  December  20,  1961. 
In  which  it  recognized  "Its  need  for  authori- 
tative legal  guidance  as  to  obligations  of 
member  states  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  In  the  matter  of  financing 
the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  in  the  Middle  East." 

Recalling  the  question  submitted  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  that 
resolution,  having  received  the  Court's  ad- 
visory opinion  of  July  20,  1962,  transmitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Secretary 
General,  declaring  that  the  expenditures  au- 
thorized in  the  General  Assembly  resolutions 
designated  In  resolution  1731  (XVI)  consti- 
tute "expenses  of  the  Organization"  within 
the  meaning  of  article  17,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  charter,  accepts  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
on  the  question  submitted  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  General  Assembly  did  not  let  the 
matter  rest  with  this  significant,  but  in 
some  ways  precarious,  solution  to  the 
problem.  By  an  additional  resolution, 
the  General  Assembly  established  a 
special  working  group  of  21  nations  to 
study  the  remaining  problems  relating  to 
the  financing  of  U.N.  peace-keeping 
operations,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  arrangements.  I 
have  been  assured  that  our  own  State 
Department  will  be  consiilting  thor- 
oughly with  the  Congress  on  all  pro- 
posals for  meeting  the  still  unresolved 
aspects  of  the  problem.  I  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  the  second  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred  may  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recognizing  that  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  those 
In  the  Congo  and  In  the  Middle  East,  Impose 
a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  member 
states,  and  in  particular  on  those  having  a 
limited  capacity  to  contribute  financially. 

Recognizing  that  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditures caused  by  such  operations  a  pro- 
cedure is  required  different  from  that  ap- 


plied  to   the  re^Ur   budget  of   tbe  United 

Nations, 

Taking  Into  aooount  the  advisory  opinion 
of  the  Internattonal  Court  of  Justice  of  July 
20.  1862.  In  answer  to  the  question  contained 
in  Resolution  1731  (XVI), 

Convinced  of  the  necessity  to  establish  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  financing 
methods  different  from  the  regular  budget 
to  cover  in  the  future  peacekeeping  c^>era- 
tlons  of  the  United  Nations  Involving  heavy 
expenditures,  such  as  those  for  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East. 

1.  Decides  to  reestablish  the  working  group 
of  15  with  the  same  membership  as  that 
established  in  Resolution  1620 (XV)  and  to 
Increase  Its  membership  to  21  by  the  addi- 
tion of  6  member  states  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
due  regard  to  geographical  distribution  as 
provided  for  in  Resolution  1620  (XV),  to 
study,  in  consultation  as  appropriate  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  and  the  Commit- 
t^?e  on  Contributions,  special  methods  for 
financing  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  Invoinng  heavy  expenditures 
such  as  those  for  the  Congo  and  the  Middle 
East,  including  a  possible  special  scale  of 
assessments; 

2.  Requests  the  working  group  of  21  to 
take  Into  account  in  Its  study  the  criteria 
for  sharing  of  the  costs  of  peacekeeping 
operations  mentioned  in  past  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  the  foUowlng: 

(a)  The  references  to  a  special  financial 
responsibility  of  members  of  the  Security 
Council  as  mentioned  In  Resolutions 
1619(XV)  and  1732  (XVI); 

(b)  Such  special  factors  relating  to  a  par- 
ticular peacekeeping  operation  as  might  be 
relevant  to  a  variation  In  the  sharing  of  the 
costs  of  the  operation; 

(c)  The  degree  of  economic  development 
of  each  member  state  and  whether  or  not  a 
developing  state  is  in  receipt  of  technical 
assistance  from  the  United  Nations; 

(d)  The  collective  financial  responsibility 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Requests  fxirther  the  working  group  of 
21  to  take  Into  acootmt  any  criteria  pro- 
posed by  member  states  at  the  17th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  or  submitted  by 
them  directly  to  the  working  group; 

4.  Requests  the  working  group  of  21  to 
study  also  the  situation  arising  from  the 
arrears  of  some  member  states  in  their  pay- 
ment of  contributions  for  financing  peace- 
keeping operations  and  to  recommend,  with- 
in the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  charter, 
arrangements  designed  to  bring  up  to  date 
such  payments,  having  In  mind  the  relative 
economic  positions  of  such  member  states; 

5.  Requests  the  working  group  of  21  to 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  In  1963  and  to  sub- 
mit Its  report  with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  In  any  case  not  later  than  March  31, 
1963; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  dis- 
tribute the  report  of  the  working  group  of 
21  to  member  states  as  soon  as  possible  with 
a  view  to  Its  consideration  when  appropriate 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objections,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 
The  Senate  resiuned  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.    Mr.  President,   even 
though  the  debate  upon  the  proposed 
rules  change  has  not  been  extensively 
covered   by    the    press   and   the   other 
news  media,  as  some  debates  are,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there 
will  not  be  a  more  important  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  session — ^nor  has 
there  been  at  any  other  session — than 
the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate,  pri- 
marily for  the  reason  that  if  the  assault 
upon  rule  XXH  is  continued  until  it  is 
finally  whittled  down  so  that  a  majority, 
or  a  constitutional  majority,  or  a  little 
more  than  a  majority,  can  cut  off  debate 
and  determine  votes  and  rapidly  pass 
legislation,    the    whole    character    and 
basic  foundation  of  the  Senate,  as  a  part 
of  our  form  of  government.  wiU  have 
been  radically  changed,  and  the  Senate 
will  have  been  greatly  diminished  in  its 
importance  as  well  as  in  its  power,  and 
greatly  diminished  as  an  influence  in 
government    affairs.      Every    individual 
Senator's  Influence  and  power  and  re- 
sponsibility will  have  been  correspond- 
ingly diminished. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  I  fear  the  Senate 
may  become  an  appendage  to  or  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  great  Government. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  finding 
among  a  number  of  Senators  who  are 
not  ordinarily  classified  as  conservative 
a  growing  feeling,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  cloakroom  or  in  various 
other  places,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
change  rule  XXn.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  recognition  that  rule  XXn  as 
it  is  now  framed  serves  well,  and  that  as 
a  practical  vehicle  for  legislative  affairs 
it  is  workable  and  serves  the  needs  of 
the  time. 

One  of  the  considerations  is  that  legis- 
lation passes  the  Senate  when  there  is  a 
real  need  for  it  to  pass. 

Another  is  the  point  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  namely,  that  rule  XXII  now 
preserves  the  Senate  as  a  distinct  body 
in  the  legislative  process  different  from 
any  other. 

There  is  also  a  recognition  on  the  part 
of  nearly  everyone  that  there  must  be  a 
place  somewhere  in  our  system  and  un- 
der our  form  of  government  where  there 
can  be  a  slowdown  at  times,  though  slow- 
downs will  not  occur  except  when  they 
are  reasonably  necessary.  There  is  need 
for  a  place  for  full  discussion,  for  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  for  at  least  an 
opportunity  to  cut  off  hasty  action. 

I  say  to  the  new  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  rule  XXn  does  not  have  as  its 
sole  virtue  the  slowing  down  of  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  or  giving  time  for  de- 
bate. It  is  a  very  effective  weapon,  and 
it  will  be  used  this  year  and  in  years  to 
come  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  reasonable  conces- 
sions or  compromises,  with  reference  to 
toning    down    measures,    or    amending 


them,  to  make  them  meet  the  needs  of 
Various  areas  of  the  country. 

I  remember  the  situation  we  faced 
only  a  few  years  ago  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  called  the  atomic  energy 
bill,  which  also  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  public  power  in  the  West,  or  in  the 
South,  or  elsewhere.  I  went  to  the  House 
to  hear  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoi&e  on  that  bill.  One  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Mississippi,  who  repre- 
sented 15  or  16  counties,  every  one  of 
which  was  to  be  vitally  affected  by  the 
bill,  had  5  minutes  to  speak.  He  was  al- 
lowed 5  minutes  to  speak  on  the  bill.  I 
think  he  had  3  minutes  in  his  own  right 
and  some  other  Representative  yielded 
him  2  minutes.  He  used  his  5  minutes 
before  he  had  the  full  attention  of  the 
House,  and  then  he  had  to  take  his  seat. 
The  bill  passed  that  night. 

The  bill  then  came  to  the  Senate.  We 
debated  that  bill  for  about  3  weeks,  as  I 
recall.  It  flnally  passed,  but  it  passed 
only  after  some  very  valuable  concessions 
had  been  made  to  those  of  us  who  were 
so  vitally  concerned. 

That  bill  was  about  as  far  from  a  civil 
rights  bill  as  one  could  imagine.  It  had 
to  do  with  publicly  produced  electricity. 
The  part  I  was  referring  to  was  the  TVA. 
Some  concessions  were  given,  and  the 
bill  was  finally  passed. 

That  happened  7  or  8  years  ago,  and 
time  has  proved  that  the  legislation 
finally  enacted  is  a  sound  and  workable 
approach,  and  really  far  more  advan- 
tageous than  it  would  have  been  in  its 
original  form,  even  for  its  proponents. 

That  is  a  practical  illustration  of  wliat 
I  mean.  If  it  had  not  been  for  rule  XXII 
that  bill  would  have  passed  the  Senate 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  passed  the  House. 
Other  illustrations  could  be  given,  but  I 
am  sure  they  have  been  given  by  others. 
I  have  examined  the  records,  too.  The 
longer  I  serve  in  this  body,  Mr.  President, 
the  more  I  am  impressed  by  the  idea  of 
looking  at  the  practical  side  of  these 
questions,  to  see  what  really  happens. 

In  the  last  2  years  there  have  been 
four  instances  in  which  there  was  an  ef- 
fort to  impose  cloture  under  rule  XXn 
Four  times  in  the  last  2  years  an  effort 
was  undertaken  to  impose  cloture.  One 
of  those  times  was  on  the  rule  fight  it- 
self. The  vote  in  that  case  was  37  for 
and  43  against  cloture.  In  other  words, 
it  did  not  even  get  a  majority.  Certain- 
ly, no  one  can  be  heard  to  complain 
about  a  vote  which  did  not  convince  a 
majority  of  this  body  to  impose  cloture. 
The  effort  fell  then,  not  because  of  rule 
XXII.  but  because  of  the  lack  of  merit 
in  the  proposal. 

There  were  two  such  votes  on  the  lit- 
eracy test  bill  in  1962.  The  first  one 
came  on  May  9.  1962,  on  a  motion  to  im- 
pose cloture,  the  result  of  which  was  43 
for  and  53  against  cloture.  It  was  an- 
other time  when  there  was  just  not 
enough  merit  in  the  bill  to  get  even  a 
majority  who  were  strong  enough  for  the 
bill  to  vote  for  cloture. 

The  next  vote  came  the  following  week 
5  days  later,  on  May  15.  At  that  time 
there  were  even  less  who  voted  for 
cloture.  Forty-two  for  cloture  and  fifty- 
two  voted  against  it. 

Sometime  later  in  the  session   we  had 
before  the  Senate  what  was  called  the 
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communications  satellite  bill  Aft^r 
long  debate,  a  motion  was  filed  for  L* 
ture.  That  time  63  voted  in  favor  of  S* 
posing  cloture  and  27  against.  The  h?n 
itself  had  so  much  merit  \n  it  and  S 
commended  itself  to  the  membershin  ^ 
this  body  that  there  was  not  much  tro^' 
ble  about  getting  to  a  final  vote  on  it  i»!,h 
it  passed  by  a  large  vote,  although 'tT 
not  have  the  exact  vote  before  me 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  took  part  in  that  debate  t 
yield  to  him.  Perhaps  he  wants  to  ask  i 
question  about  it.  * 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  jude 
ment,  that  was  one  of  the  worst  billTi 
have  known  of  being  introduced  in  this 
body.  It  would  suggest  to  me  that  if  cZ 
could  get  cloture  voted  in  the  Senate  on 
that  kind  of  bill,  one  should  be  able  to 
get  cloture  very  easily  on  a  good  bill 

Mr.  STEPtNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  good  point  on  the  question 
of  procedure.  We  happened  to  be  on 
opposite  sides  on  that  bill.  We  were 
sitting  next  to  each  other,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  put  up  a  wonderful 
fight  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presl- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  gladly. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  a 
Senator  voted  against  cloture  on  that 
occasion  who  had  desired  to  speak 
against  the  bill  but  had  not  even  been 
permitted  to  make  his  first  speech 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true.  That 
was  an  unfortunate  part  of  the  debate 
I  am  citing  this  fact  as  an  indication 
that  there  was  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership in  favor  of  the  bill  and  they  got 
cloture.  It  shows  the  workability  of 
rule  XXII.  ' 

I  have  made  a  further  check,  and.  as 

1  checked  the  record,  during  the  entire 
administration    of    President    Kennedy, 

2  years  now.  every  single  matter  in 
his  legislative  program  that  he  was  ask- 
ing Congress  to  pass  has  gotten  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote  on  the 
merits.  Such  part  of  the  program  as 
did  not  pass  did  not  fail  because  of  rule 
XXII;  it  failed  because,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  membership  of  this  body  at  that 
time,  there  was  not  enough  merit  in  the 
bill. 

I  believe  there  was  one  major  recom- 
mendation that  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  did  not  get  through 
the  Senate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Senate  passed  one  bill  which  did  not  get 
through  the  House.  But  every  single 
major  measure  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration that  has  come  to  the  Senate  has 
received  a  vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
One  was  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
literacy  test  bill,  in  the  form  of  a  vote 
on  procedure  or  a  vote  on  cloture.  In 
two  votes  of  that  kind  a  majority  vote 
was  not  even  secured. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  the  bill  fell  by  the 
wayside  not  because  of  rule  XXH,  but 
because  there  was  not  a  majority  vote 
available  for  it. 

I  think  a  close  check  of  the  8  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  which 
would  take  us  back  10  years,  will  show 
that  every  major  recommendation  Presi- 
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dent  Eisenhower  made  to  the  Congress 
had  a  chance  or  "run  for  its  money"  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  was  either 
oassed  or  defeated  on  its  merits.  If  it 
was  defeated,  it  was  not  because  of  rule 
XXII  but  because  it  did  not  get  a 
majority  vote  when  it  came  to  the  floor. 

Two  of  those  bills,  I  remember,  were 
so-called  civil  rights  bills.  They  passed. 
too  Rule  XXII  was  about  like  what  it 
is  now.  Perhaps  it  has  been  modified  a 
little.  In  those  cases,  as  I  mentioned  a 
while  ago.  some  concessions  and  some 
modifications  were  made;  but  the  so- 
called  voting  rights  bill  passed  in  1957 
and  was  renewed  in  1960. 

So  I  can  say  that,  certainly  so  far  as 
I  can  recall,  every  major  measure  of  the 
last  10  years  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  a  President  or  has  been 
really  pushed  hard  by  a  formidable 
group  in  this  body  has  been  passed  on. 
If  it  failed,  it  failed  because  of  a  lack  of 
sufficient  merit  in  the  view  of  those  com- 
posing the  membership,  and  not  because 
of  the  operation  of  rule  XXII. 

I  believe  those  hard,  practical  facts  are 
gradually  sinking  into  the  minds  of  a 
growing  number  of  the  membership  of 
this  body,  who  feel  more  and  more,  every 
day  that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  rule 
XXn  is  workable  and  practical,  and  we 
had  better  keep  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  recalls,  does  he  not,  that 
it  was  the  former  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  0*Mahoney.  and  the  present 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  who 
made  the  fight  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  to  jury  trial? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  that  par- 
ticular time  there  was  much  pressure 
and  clamor  brought  into  the  debate  to 
the  effect  that  southern  juries  of  white 
persons  could  not  be  depended  upon  to 
do  the  honorable  thing  and  to  find  a  per- 
son guilty  of  a  crime  if  he  was  guilty. 
If  there  had  not  been  the  right  of  free 
debate  in  the  Senate  and  if  we  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  bring  forth  the 
merits  of  the  case,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that,  under  the  guise  of  proceeding  in 
equity  rather  than  prosecuting  directly 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  could  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  is  an  outstanding  jurist 
in  his  own  State,  whether  it  is  not  correct 
that,  if  such  a  mistake  had  been  made 
by  the  Senate,  it  could  very  well  have 
been  the  entering  wedge  for  the  further 
stripping  away  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  to  a  jury  trial  when  accused  of 
crime. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  given  us  an  excellent  il- 
lustration. I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  thank  him  for  re- 
freshing not  only  the  mind  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  but  the  minds  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  at  large  as  to  the 
pressure  that  was  being  appUed  in  a  so- 
called  civU  rights  bill,  and  of  the  out- 


standing way  in  which  the  late  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  Mr.  O'Mahoney.  and  our 
present  valuable  Member,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  boldly  pre- 
sented their  fine  views  here  and  their 
strong  arguments,  which  I  think  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  the  Senator  has  since 
heard  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  the 
right  of  jury  ti'ial  shall  no  longer  exist  in 
favor  of  any  American,  or  that  he  should 
not  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  peers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not;  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  hear  it  suggested 
again.  The  debate  brought  out  the  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  need,  the  value,  and 
the  sacredness  of  that  practice  in  our 
system  of  government;  and  we  wrote  into 
law  a  provision  that  is  more  liberal  along 
that  line  than  the  law  is  with  reference 
to  other  subject  matters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  that  was  a  case  of  one 
more  very  bad  instance  of  striking  at 
fundamental  American  democracy  which 
was  killed  by  free  debate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  illus- 
tration. 

Before  we  leave  that  point  I  wish  to 
reemphasize  the  fact  that  I  believe  the 
principle  which  is  embodied  in  rule 
XXII — and  it  is  not  the  language  that  is 
sacred,  but  the  principle — makes  the 
Senate  an  important  arm  of  the  National 
Legislature.  If  we  whittle  down  rule 
XXII,  if  we  do — and  God  forbid  that  we 
should  do  that — we  will  find  ourselves  to 
be  a  subordinate  body,  with  lost  prestige 
and  influence  and  power  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  similar 
fashion,  is  it  not  true  that  the  proposal 
of  President  Truman,  which  may  have 
appeared  logical  during  a  national  emer- 
gency confronting  our  country  at  the 
time,  in  the  form  of  a  railroad  strike, 
passed  the  House  on  the  same  day  on 
which  it  was  introduced,  but  once  again, 
thanks  to  the  right  of  free  debate  which 
exists  in  the  Senate,  that  proposal  was 
completely  destroyed  under  the  free  de- 
bate rules  which  exist  in  the  Senate,  and 
many  Senators  who  might  have  voted 
for  it  originally  were  persuaded  that  they 
should  not  do  so? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. A  Member  of  the  Senate  told  me 
only  last  week  that  under  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  he  voted  for  the  railroad 
strike  bill  while  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House.  That  is  the  bill  which  provided 
that  if  a  man  were  called  to  work  on  a 
railroad,  and  he  held  out  for  24  hours, 
he  would  immediately  be  inducted  into 
the  Army.  That  is  the  bill  to  which  the 
Senator  has  reference,  I  believe. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  to  whom 
I  have  referred  said  that  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  he  voted  for  that 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  he  came  to  the  Senate  he  said, 


"Thank  God  the  Senate  held  it  up  and 
gave  us  time  to  take  a  second  look."  The 
bill  was  never  seriously  considered  again, 
and  it  passed  into  oblivion. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  with  further 
reference  to  the  report  that  has  gone  out 
that  until  rules  are  adopted  the  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  will  have  no  ex- 
istence and  no  power  to  act.  This  was 
pointed  out  previously  in  the  debate,  but 
I  repeat  it  now  because  it  is  pertinent  to 
other  remarks  that  I  shall  make. 

On  page  37  of  the  standing  rules  of 
the  Senate,  printed  in  the  "Senate  Man- 
ual," I  read: 

Each  standing  committee  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed. 

On  page  43,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
I  read  a  part  of  rule  XXXII.  This  is 
the  provision  which  the  Senate  enacted 
as  recently  as  3  years  ago.  It  provides 
as  follows : 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less thpy  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules. 

The  footnote  reference  shows  that  this 
rule  was  amended  on  January  12.  1959. 
4  years  ago.  That  rule  was  comp>osed 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  recalls;  and  is  as  plain  in  its 
language  and  as  certain  in  its  terms  as 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  be. 

That  was  the  issue  that  had  been 
raised  in  the  Senate  at  the  time,  when 
the  Senate  was  looked  upon  as  a  contin- 
uing body.  Nevertheless,  that  view  was 
challenged.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
challenge  and  wrote  out  its  concept  of 
the  situation  of  what  would  be  the  rule 
in  the  future,  and  incorporated  that  con- 
cept into  the  written  rules  of  the  Senate 
in  plain,  simple  language. 

With  all  deference,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  bold  assault  on  orderly  procedure 
to  come  back,  especially  so  soon,  while 
the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  the  rule  as  writ- 
ten, and  try  to  ignore  the  terms  of  that 
rule  and  the  history  of  the  Senate  and 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  rule  and 
all  the  other  rules,  and,  on  top  of  all  that, 
to  argue,  in  effect,  that  we  can  come 
charging  in,  whether  we  have  reason  or 
not.  and  that  all  that  is  required  is  bold- 
ness, in  effect,  to  force  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  previous  question.  It  is  said. 
"We  will  not  call  it  the  previous  question. 
We  will  not  call  it  a  motion  for  the  previ- 
ous question.  We  will  call  it  a  motion 
in  the  nature  of  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question." 

I  cannot  believe  that  such  reasoning 
as  that  will  prevail.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
sound.  I  believe  that  when  the  Senate 
comes  to  make  its  considered  judgment 
and  weighs  the  pros  and  cons,  so  to 
speak.  I  pray,  and  I  am  confident,  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  will  sweep 
aside  those  contentions  as  not  having 
enough  weight  and  validity  and  sound- 
ness to  upset  the  whole  procedures  and 
precedents  and  rules  of  the  Senate. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in 
the  Senate  rules  since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  changes  which  have 
been  made  over  the  strong  protests  of 
several  Members  and  several  segments  of 
this  body.    But  the  changes  were  always 
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made  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  rules  of  accepted  debate,  the 
"Senate  Manual."  and  what  had  been 
considered  the  sacred  precedents  of  the 
Senate.  They  were  not  made  through 
sheer  audacity  or  boldness,  by  saying, 
"We  will  get  the  votes.  We  will  put  this 
over.  We  will  change  the  whole  nature 
of  this  body  and  the  whole  foimdation 
upon  which  It  rests  by  forcing  through  a 
rule  by  a  mere  majority  vote  and,  in  ef- 
fect, hereafter  be  able  to  move  the  previ- 
ous question  with  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage of  bills." 

Mr.  President,  only  4  short  years  ago 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  72  to  22  effected 
a  drastic  change  in  the  cloture  rule  which 
further  limited  the  right  of  individual 
Senators  smd  minority  groups  of  Sena- 
tors fully  to  be  heard.  Notwithstanding 
the  revolutionary  changes  of  4  years  ago 
we  are  today  faced  with  proposals  which 
would  limit  and  restrict  those  rights  even 
more  severely.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  further  changes  are  unwarranted 
by  any  Jeopardy  to  majority  rule  or 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  Senate,  and 
that,  if  they  are  effected,  the  minority 
voices  in  the  Senate  will  be  threatened 
with  extinction. 

In  proposing  stronger  cloture  nUes,  the 
contention  is  continually  made  by  the 
proponents  in  debate  on  this  floor  that 
it  is  necessary  at  times  to  silence  a  dis- 
senting minority  in  order  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  will  be  vindicated  rather 
than  frustrated.  I  have  always  been  im- 
impressed  with  this  contention  because 
it  postulates,  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
Senate  is  unable  effectively  to  deal  with 
its  own  business.  Historical  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, establishes  the  proposition  that  the 
cloture  rule  protects  the  rights  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  and  does 
not  arbitrarily  or  unreasonably  impede 
or  defeat  the  majority  will. 

I  am  imwllling  to  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate, entrusted  as  it  is  with  its  responsi- 
bility in  guiding  the  destinies  of  this  Na- 
tion, would  this  long  have  tolerated  a 
rule  which  arbitrarily  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  transact  our  important 
business.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the 
great  Americans  who  have  served  in  this 
body  over  the  years  would  not  have 
framed  a  better  rule  if  the  existing  clo- 
ture provisions  make  this  Senate  as  im- 
potent as  the  proponents  of  change  con- 
tend? Although  many  opportunities 
have  been  presented  the  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  invoke  cloture 
only  on  5  occasions  since  the  modem 
rules  were  adopted  in  1917  although  in 
the  intervening  time  there  have  been  27 
attempts  to  invoke  cloture.  Must  we  as- 
smne  that  the  majority  has  been  suffer- 
ing and  chafing  all  this  time  and  yet  has 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  ans^thing 
about  it?  On  the  contrary,  I  suggest 
that  the  results  show  a  healthy  and  his- 
torical respect  for  the  rights  of  those  who 
believe  in  full  and  free  debate. 

I  repeat — the  prc^wnents  of  cloture 
have  failed  22  times  out  of  27  to  convince 
the  Senate  that  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  debate  and  start  voting.  The  pro- 
ponents of  cloture  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vail only  once  since  1927.  I  suggest  that 
we  would  underrate  the  Senate  and  the 
desire  of  its  members  to  do  their  best  for 


the  country  if  we  imputed  to  the  great 
men  who  have  served  in  this  Chamber 
any  intolerable  frustration  under  the 
cloture  rules  that  have  existed  since  1917. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  1927. 
The  Nation  has  been  through  a  depres- 
sion. It  went  through  World  War  II  and 
the  postwar  period.  It  went  through  the 
Korean  war,  and  now,  some  ten  years 
later,  the  post-Korean  war  period.  In 
all  that  time,  since  that  day  in  1927, 
cloture  has  been  imposed  once;  yet  rule 
XXII  now  is  more  liberal  than  it  was 
during  most  of  those  years.  Can  any 
Senator  point  out  where  any  real  harm 
has  been  done? 

Has  there  been  a  failure  to  meet  any 
kind  of  emergency  during  the  years  I 
have  mentioned,  from  before  the  de- 
pression, during  the  periods  of  the  great 
changes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
up  to  the  days  of  our  present  challenges 
which  confront  us  day  after  day?  Have 
we  failed  to  meet  those  challenges  be- 
cause of  rule  XXII?  I  do  not  believe 
we  have.  I  have  never  heard  anyone 
seriously  contend,  in  a  specific  case,  that 
we  have. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Senate  can 
adopt  any  rule  it  pleases  to  limit  debate. 
Since  1917,  cloture  has  required  at  dif- 
ferent periods  either  a  two-thirds  con- 
stitutional majority  or  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority only  of  those  present  and  voting. 
We  have  acted  out  of  respect  and  defer- 
ence to  the  time  honored  right  and  priv- 
ilege of  a  member  of  this  body  to  discuss 
the  issues  confronting  him  without  arbi- 
trary, uiu-easonable,  or  undue  restriction. 
Why  should  we  slight  the  Senate  by  in- 
sisting that  it  has  been  prevented  imder 
its  cloture  rules  from  achieving  any  of  its 
finest  purposes. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that 
majority  rule  has  not  been  nullified  or 
defeated  under  our  cloture  rules.  As 
I  have  stated,  cloture  has  been  attempted 
27  times  since  1917.  Yet,  if  a  majority- 
of-the-entire -membership  cloture  rule 
had  been  in  effect  diuring  this  period,  clo- 
ture would  have  failed  17  out  of  27  times. 
This  bears  repeating.  Had  the  Senate 
been  called  to  vote  its  lull  membership 
from  1917  to  1962  it  would  have  rejected 
cloture  in  17  out  of  27  cases  if  the  issue 
had  been  decided  by  a  majority  vote. 
It  would  have  voted  cloture  only  10  times. 
I  say  again  that  the  majority  has  not 
been  imposed  upon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  it  la  not  really  im- 
portant what  a  majority  believes  when  a 
legislative  proposal  is  first  submitted? 
Is  not  the  important  thing  what  the  ma- 
jority believes  after  the  matter  has  been 
heard,  and  the  arguments  have  been  ex- 
plored on  both  sides? 

Does  not  the  information  which  the 
Senator  is  presenting  indicate  quite 
well  that  after  these  questions  had  been 
explored,  a  majority  became  convinced 
that  the  undertaking  was  a  bad  one,  one 
not  in  the  national  interest;  and  is  not 
that  further  evidence,  in  the  Senator's 
opinion,  that  the  rule  was  serving  us  In 
good     stead     and     was     protecting     us 
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agamst  unwise  legislation,  legisiaH^. 
which  could  not  stand  the  light  of  t^ 
debate?  ^^^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  frn», 
Louisiana  has  very  well  stated  a  f act^ 
life;  namely,  that  regardless  of  how  ». 
may  consider  any  particular  bill  therp 
was  a  period  in  our  Nation's  history  n 
tending  from  1917  to  1962,  when  cloturii 
did  not  prevail.  That  is  a  period  of  4^ 
years.  "* 

The  Record  shows  that  those  votes 
were  taken  after  discussion,  after  dZ 
bate,  after  hearings,  and  after  the  pub- 
lic had  had  opportunity  to  react  so  to 
speak,  and  both  sides  had  been  heard 
and  the  American  people  had  taken  a 
second  thought.  I  think  there  is  much 
wisdom  in  the  second  thoughts  of  the 
American  people.  Sometimes  they  m 
off  on  tangents;  but  the  second  thoughts 
of  the  American  people  are  usually 
sound.  As  the  Senator  from  LouisiMt 
has  so  clearly  brought  out,  that  is  where 
wisdom  lies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  nowadays  hear 
much  support  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  for  the  so-called  title  m 
proposal,  against  which  some  of  us  were 
compelled  to  engage  in  extended  debate 
at  one  time,  having  in  mind  the  proposal 
that  the  Government  should  be  the  tax. 
paid  lawyer  for  everyone  who  felt  tliat 
in  some  respect  his  civil  rights  may  not 
have  been  fully  respected? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  the 
country,  or  Senators  either,  hear  that 
subject  mentioned  any  more.  It  fell  by 
its  own  force  and  Its  own  defects.  Itj 
departure  was  good  riddance.  I  am  sure 
the  coimtry  is  better  off  because  of  that, 
and  I  am  sure  those  it  was  designed  to 
help  are  better  off  because  title  in  waa 
left  out.    That  is  a  good  illustration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  have  in  mind 
any  particular  measiu-es  which  those  who 
want  to  have  free  debate  in  the  Senate 
restricted  might  have  in  mind  imposing 
upon  us  by  gag  rule  ? 

Ivlr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  measures  they  may  have  in  mind; 
that  has  not  been  made  clear  during  this 
debate,  at  least.  As  I  recall,  one  Sen- 
ator said  he  had  some  civil -rights  meas- 
ures in  mind.  But  I  believe  that  if  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  were  changed  in  the 
way  that  is  proposed,  a  great  many  eco- 
nomic measures,  so-called,  would  be 
brought  up,  and  very  likely  tremendous 
pressure  to  rush  them  through  would  be 
exerted.  If  such  measiwes  were  enacted 
in  that  way,  tremendous  injustice  would 
be  done;  furthermore,  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual Senators  would  be  jeopardized. 
In  addition,  the  rights  of  various  areas 
of  the  country  would  be  jeopardized,  for 
this  situation  is  no  longer  confined  to 
States'  rights.  It  is  now  of  importance 
to  the  representatives  of  all  sections  of 
the  country,  who  must  have  a  chance  to 
be  heard  and  to  obtain  concessions  and 
adjustments  under  which  the  people  of 
their  areas  can  live. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  in  the  absence  of  the  right  of 
free  debate  in  the  Senate,  the  attempt 
made  by  a  previous  President  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  had  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  the  law  of  the  land? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Prom  what  I 
have  been  told  by  Senators  who  were 
here  at  that  time  and  from  what  I  know 
of  public  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  absence  of  free  debate  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  measure  would  have  become 
law.  Certatoly  that  would  have  been  a 
great  error  and  a  cause  of  great  regret. 
Furthermore,  if  that  measure  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  that  time,  there 
would  have  been  little  chance  to  rectify 
it.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  after  the  hearmg  on  that  meas- 
ure was  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  after  that  hearing  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  of  that  proposal,  it 
encountered  great  opposition,  although 
even  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  House, 
Its  weaknesses  and  its  lack  of  sovmdness 
were  not  immediately  apparent? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Of  course,  fol- 
lowing that  debate,  a  sounder  develop- 
ment occurred — no  doubt  sounder  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  State  legislatures  where  the 
previous  question  is  permitted,  wherein 
those  who  favor  proposed  legislation 
have  a  tendency — knowing  they  have  a 
majority — to  rise  before  the  debate  has 
continued  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  or 
sometimes  even  before  the  debate  has 
continued  for  20  minutes,  and  move  the 
previous  question — knowmg  that  the 
longer  the  debate  continues,  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  votes  against  the 
particular  proposition? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience in  my  State  legislature,  where 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve.  It  was  a  great 
honor,  and  such  service  is  a  great  train- 
ing ground.  That  was  certainly  the  ex- 
perience there,  and  I  believe  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case. 

So  if  our  present  rule  is  changed,  so 
as  to  allow  cloture  by  majority  vote  or  by 
the  affirmative  votes  of  three-fifths,  I  be- 
lieve Senators  will  be  under  tremendous 
pressures  by  part  of  special  groups  to 
force  quick  action  or  almost  immediate 
action  on  a  bill — attempts  to  "hammer 
while  the  iron  is  hot,"  which  is  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  brought 
out.  Such  a  development  would  result 
in  great  injury  to  the  people  and  great 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  real  issues  at  stake.  So  I  believe  it 
most  desirable  that  we  proceed  with  great 
caution  and  deliberation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  proposed  change  in  this 
mle  have  displayed  great  willingness  to 
hear  the  other  side.  This  debate  has, 
I  beUeve,  demonstrated  a  magnificent 
respect  for  dissent  and  a  wilUngness  to 
hear  the  other  fellow  out,  confident  that 
the  majority  would  not  be  jeopardized 
or  thwarted  to  the  final  analysis. 

On  that  point  I  speak  with  some  ex- 
perience. Just  last  year,  the  space 
satellite  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  referred  to 
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the  situation  which  existed  at  that  time. 
That  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  I  attended  the 
hearings  and  participated  to  the  com- 
mittee procedure  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  Senator  Kerr.  I  expected 
that  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  de- 
bate, the  bill  would  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  But  even  though  the  debate 
continued  day  after  day.  and  even 
though  only  a  small  number  of  Sena- 
tors participated  in  it.  I  never  had  a 
moment's  distrust  of  any  of  them  or 
a  moment's  impatience.  I  knew  they 
were  honest  and  sincere,  and  I  admired 
them. 

I  was  proud  to  see  them  carry  on  their 
fight.  They  carried  it  on  courageously, 
even  though  they  were  faced  with  tre- 
mendous odds.  I  had  a  chance  to  ob- 
serve that  debate  while  I  was — relatively 
speaking — on  the  sidelines,  instead  of 
being  very  much  a  part  of  that  fight. 
My  appreciation  of.  and  admiration  for. 
the  Senate  rules  increased  throughout 
that  procedure,  for  I  knew  we  were  deal- 
ing with  some  important  fundamentals. 
That  debate  involved  the  right  of  those 
Senators  to  make  their  fight  and  their 
presentation  and  to  be  heard  and  to 
exhaust  all  the  remedies  available  to 
them.  I  think  it  was  a  wonderful  illus- 
tration, too,  of  personal  courage  and  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  those  Senators. 

F\u-thermore,  Mr.  President,  as  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Senate  grows,  and  as  I 
learn  the  lessons  that  history  teaches,  so 
do  I  become  more  and  more  distrustful 
of  precipitate  haste  in  connection  with 
legislation;  so  do  I  appreciate  and  relish 
the  need  and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
full  and  exhaustive  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  would  be  im- 
posed on  more  than  188  million  people 
If  it  be  urged  that  extended  debate  has 
sometimes    resulted    in    the    failure    to 
enact  legislation.  I  would  call  attention 
to  a  recent  study  of  the  legislative  process 
which  demonstrates  that  although  the 
mills  of  Congress  may  sometimes  grind 
slowly,  Congress  generally  gets  around 
to  the  passage  of  the  legislation  in  later 
sessions.     The  study  in  point  spans  the 
period  from  1865  to  1950.  and  cites  36 
bills  before  the  Congress  which  claimed 
wide  toterest,  but  initially  failed  of  pas- 
sage, because  of  alleged  fihbusters.    Of 
the  36  measures  listed,  all  but  11  even- 
tually became  law— in  some  cases  after 
compromise  had  been  made  in  their  pro- 
visions,  following    a   failure    to    invoke 
cloture. 

That  study  is  a  most  important  one 
for  oiu-  consideration  in  connection  with 
this  situation.  In  short,  of  those  36 
measures.  25  actually  became  law. 

That  is  a  long  enough  period  of  time 
to  judge  the  operation  of  the  rules  to 
observe  the  trends  of  legislation  and  to 
measure  the  concrete  results  that  fol- 
low from  the  passage  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, or  a  failure  to  pass  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  that  existtog  cloture 
rules  have  reduced  this  body  to  frustra- 
tion or  have  impaired  its  ability  to  func- 
tion to  view  of  the  legislative  record 
which  I  have  cited.  However.  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  greatly  reduced  in 
stature  if  a  numerically  superior  portion 
of  this  body  should  insist  that  weight  of 


numbers  alone  should  be  the  measure  of 
a   Senator's  right   to   be   heard  or  his 
right  to  represent  his  State  or  his  area. 
The  proposed  change  to  rule  xxti  in 
1959  was  advanced  as  a  rule  change  to 
end  all  rule  changes.     It  was  said  that  no 
further  changes  would  be  necessary.     As 
I  said  to  the  beginning,  I  believe  that 
still  represents  the  view  of  this  body. 
Changes  have  already  been  made,  and 
no  further  changes  are  necessary.    In- 
deed, there  is  a  total  absence  of  proof 
that  such  a  change  is  to  order  or  that 
it  is  needed.     Smce  the  rule  change  to 
1959  there  have  been  only  a  few  efforts 
to  invoke  cloture.    Cloture  has  been  in- 
voked durmg  that  time  only  once.    On 
other  occasions,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
the   motion    to   invoke   cloture   did    not 
even  receive  a  majority  vote,  much  less 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
vottog,  as  required  by  the  1959  change. 
And  yet  the  vote  on  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bill  to  1962  proved  without 
question  that  the  present  rule  is  effective 
when  legislation  truly  necessary  and  in 
the  national  interest  is  at  stake. 

The  changes  that  we  have  already 
made  are  great  and  sweeping.  They  to- 
volved  great  concessions  and  were 
adopted  only  4  years  ago.  I  pose  the 
f oUowtog  question  now :  Why  should  the 
Senate,  which  accepted  the  change  by 
the  one-sided  72  to  22  vote  in  1959.  and 
which  was  apparently  well  satisfied  with 
the  changes  that  it  had  wrought  only 
4  years  later,  be  anxious  or  even  willing 
to  further  erode  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity to  free  debate  and  full  expression  of 
opinion  ?  Has  there  been  any  experience 
to  the  toterventog  period  which  potots 
up  the  necessity  for  further  changes  in 
the  rules  to  put  even  stricter  limitations 
on  the  right  of  debate?  Certatoly  no 
such  experience  was  evidenced  to  the 
previous  Congress.  Certainly  there  was 
no  frustration  to  the  Senate's  final  abil- 
ity to  achieve  legislation  to  the  case  of 
the  satellite  communications  bill.  The 
vote  to  tovoke  cloture  was  63  to  27.  bet- 
ter than  three-fifths.  So  ammunition  in 
favor  of  the  pendtog  proposal  cannot  be 
found  in  the  case  of  that  bill. 

That  over  the  years  we  have  required 
more  than  a  simple  majority  to  close  off 
debate  to  the  Senate  sprtogs  from  long 
recognition  that  to  a  democracy  mtoori- 
ties  are  endowed  with  rights  which  no 
majority  should  trample  upon.  One  of 
these  rights— one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious—is the  right  fully  to  enunciate 
and  plead  ones  position.  This  has 
been  recognized  in  many  ways  to  the 
organization  and  functiontog  of  our 
constitutional  system. 

Why  has  it  been  Senate  pohcy  through 
the  years  to  conclude  that  debate  therein 
should  be  curtailed  by  margins  substan- 
tially larger  than  majority  margins' 
One  reason,  I  would  think,  is  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Senators  to  conclude  that 
the  proper  course  of  proposed  legislation 
was  that  offered  by  a  particular  group 
at  a  particular  time,  even  if  this  group 
were  the  majority.  Wisdom  is  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  one  group  just 
because,  at  a  specific  time,  it  is  to  the 
majority.  Frequently  it  has  been  our 
experience  as  we  go  home  or  as  we  travel 
the  countrj^or  as  time  passes,  to  discover 
that   the  majority  opinions  held  by  us 
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In  Washington  were  not  necessarily 
those  held  by  the  people  back  home. 
We  hare  been  compelled  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  to  find  a  solution  in  new  legis- 
lation. We  have  learned  that  one  small 
voice  or  several  small  voices  were  more 
truly  representative  of  the  will  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  than  the  mood  of 
the  Senate  as  expressed  by  the  majority 
of  the  votes.  Prophets  among  us  have 
not  always  been  recognized  at  the  time 
of  the  prophecy. 

All  of  us  have  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  the  emergence  of  a  minority 
rule  as  the  one  eventually  accepted. 
This  has  been  true  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  in  the  bright  and  illus- 
trious history  of  the  law  where  many  a 
brave  dissent  has  later  blossomed  into 
acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  Court. 
I  do  not  Intend  by  this  to  Impute  any 
necessary  virtue  to  the  minority  simply 
because  of  its  later  acceptance.  Per- 
haps in  time  It  may  again  become  the 
minority.  What  I  do  point  out  is  that 
this  minority  Is  always  entitled  to  be 
fully  heard.  It  may  be  the  doctrine  we 
eventually  may  come  around  to.  Let 
the  pendulimi  not  swing  too  far  in  a 
given  directioru  If  it  does,  it  might 
also  swing  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 
History  teaches  us  that  a  sober  middle 
course  is  not  so  susceptible  of  revolu- 
tionary change. 

Free,  full  and  imtrammeled  debate  is 
the  very  essence  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment that  has  survived  so  well  and 
against  so  many  onslaughts.  Pondering 
the  question  of  our  strength  and  our  con- 
tinued solidarity,  historians  agree  that 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  within 
a  tripartite  form  of  government  has  been 
the  very  cornerstone  upon  which  our 
ability  to  survive  has  depended.  In  other 
coimtries,  one  or  another  of  the  branches 
of  government  has  become  all  powerful 
so  that  either  p>olitical  or  military  dic- 
tatorships have  emerged.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  governed  as  the  wise 
Poimding  Fathers  planned  it,  so  that  no 
particular  branch  of  government  would 
get  so  strong  as  not  to  be  restrainable  by 
the  counterforce  and  the  ameliorating 
Influence  of  the  other  branches. 

An  example  within  an  example  of  this 
proposition  is  the  counteracting  force 
that  the  Senate  has  so  often  exerted 
in  the  case  of  legislation  proceeding 
through  the  other  branch  at  a  pace  made 
possible  by  reason  of  Its  special  rules 
on  debate.  Obviously  I  intend  no  criti- 
cism of  the  House  rules.  The  very  size 
of  the  other  Chamber  has  much  to  do 
with  this.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
smaller  body,  the  Senate  can  well  afford 
full  and  considered  debate. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  way  the 
Pounding  Fathers  planned  it  and  be- 
cause our  system  has  worked  so  well  and 
with  such  great  advantages  for  a  civi- 
lized world,  I  have  often  wondered  why 
anyone  should  want  to  tinker  much  with 
this  splendid  machinery  of  government. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  small  In 
nimiber,  we  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
deliberate,  extend,  and  ameliorate  cer- 
tain phases  of  a  bill,  or  even  reach  sound 
compromises  with  reference  to  the  bal- 
ancing of  economic  Interests,  as  well  as 
other  Interests.  We  have  a  substantial 
duty  to  perform.    Certainly  that  is  in  the 


spirit  of  the  Constttutiwi.  Senate  rules 
that  win  permit  that  special  fimction  are 
required.  Perhaps  the  Senate  has  there 
found  its  greatest  field  of  achievement 
and  is  entitled  to  more  laurels.  It  has 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  our  Gov- 
ernment throughout  our  history  than 
has  any  other  particular  avenue  of  serv- 
ice. I  think  that  is  what  makes  the 
Senate  a  distinct  body.  It  also  describes 
the  field  of  its  main  contribution.  Let 
us  keep  it  that  way. 

I  say  to  those  who  would  effect  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  rules  of  debate  that 
I  hope  they  are  sure  of  what  they  are 
doing.  I  wonder  at  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  so  recently  the 
victims  of  the  imposition  of  the  gag  rule 
should  be  working  so  diligently  for  the 
imposition  of  an  even  stricter  gag  rule. 
Apparently  they  have  not  profited  from 
the  bitter  experience  which  brought  an- 
guished cries  from  them  at  the  time.  I 
hope  they  know  what  they  are  doing.  I 
hope  legislation  can  never  be  whisked 
through  the  Senate  with  the  same  speed 
and  with  the  same  absence  of  debate  as 
is  now  possible  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  this  should  happen  it 
could  help  to  speed  the  end  of  the  most 
glorious  system  of  government  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  deep  respect  of 
the  Senate  for  minority  rights  has  been 
responsible  for  the  historical  fact  that 
cloture  must  be  invoked  by  margins 
greater  than  simple  majorities.  The 
Senate,  like  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  decided  that  certain  measures 
call  for  broad  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
its  Members  and  has  provided  the  cor- 
responding appropriate  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
recognizes,  does  he  not,  that  one  can 
never  anticipate  exactly  what  the  future 
abuses  of  the  absence  of  free  debate 
might  be?  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not 
fair  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  free 
debate  in  the  Senate  to  ask  those  who 
would  undermine  and  destroy  something 
which  has  always  been  sacred  to  this 
body  what  bill  they  propose  to  pass  by 
eliminating  free  debate  in  this  body? 
What  bill  would  they  propose  to  put  be- 
fore the  Senate,  which  they  would  like 
to  force  through  by  a  gag  rule,  with 
respect  to  which  they  feel  they  could  get 
60  percent,  let  us  say,  but  not  66%  or 
67  percent? 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is 
not  fair  that  those  who  would  destroy 
free  debate  first  tell  us  what  they  hope 
to  accomplish  by  it?  What  specific  leg- 
islation do  they  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  fair,  esp>ecially  in  view  of  the  leg- 
islative history  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past,  when  majorities  have  been  able 
to  take  care  of  themselve*  pretty  well. 
They  finally  prevail.  They  always  have. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen  how 
minorities  can  exhaust  aU  their  reason- 
ing and  exhaust  all  their  logic,  unless  aid 
Is  given. 

I  emphasize  more  than  some  other 
Members  that  minorities  can  force  cer- 
tain concessions  and  certain  give  and 
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take,  so  to  speak.  Our  form  of  nav^ 
ment  Is  based  upon  adjustment  SSl 
and  take  m  economic  affairs  parUciSaril 
I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  chanai5" 
the  rule  and  parUcularly.  as  thes^* 
tor  says,  for  the  proposed  rule  WhnT^* 
being  sought?  What  do  Senators  w^^ 
after  aU?  What  will  come  after  theVS: 
ic  changed?  "»e  rule 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr    prf»i 
dent.  wiU  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator.  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  we  not 
cite  as  examples  of  what  we  are  tryi^ 
to  save  this  country  from  the  effort  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court,  because  th^ 
President  did  not  like  its  decisions-  th? 
effort  to  draft  striking  laboring  men  into 
the  Army,  because  the  Nation  was  Im 
patient  with  their  strike;  and  the  effort 
to  deny  free  men  their  right  to  a  Jury 
trial?  Are  not  those  fundamental  righu 
which  the  people  should  have  a  right 
to  have  protected  imder  free  debate,  be- 
fore we  seek  to  strike  at  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  Government? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  are  outstanding 
examples  of  the  very  basic  principles  and 
fundamentals  of  our  Government.  Rule 
XXII  saved  the  situation. 

Mr.  LONG,  of  Louisiana.  Might  I  sug- 
gest  to  the  Senator  that  before  we  sell 
our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
someone  at  least  should  show  us  what 
the  pottage  is?  What  Is  the  bill  they 
propose  to  pass  by  a  gag  rule  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  what  Is  the  urgency  of  its  pas- 
sage? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
all  sincerity,  what  injury  has  been  done 
reference  to  the  few  bills  that  did  fail 
to  pass?  Over  the  75-year  history  I  cited, 
only  11  failed  to  survive  in  one  form  or 
another  out  of  the  36  that  were  defeated 
in  75  years.  All  but  11  came  back  and 
were  passed  in  one  form  or  another,  be- 
cause they  had  merit — and  doubtless 
more  merit  when  they  passed  than  tbey 
possessed  when  they  were  originally  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  correct  to  assume  that  those  11  have 
more  or  less  dropped  by  the  wayside  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  merit? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  think  we  could 
get  a  bill  of  particulars  on  that,  and 
mostly  there  would  be  smiles  rather  than 
regrets  now— smiles  that  the  proposals 
were  ever  seriously  pushed. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  Senate  debates  on  cloture,  however, 
some  apparently  contend  that  a  simple 
majority  rule  is  the  magic  touchstone  by 
which  everything  should  be  decided,  no 
matter  what  issues  are  involved  and  no 
matter  whether  long  established  rights 
are  being  swept  away.  They  apparently 
impute  to  the  majority  an  infallibility 
which  historical  fact  denies.  At  least 
that  appears  to  be  the  impression  some- 
times created  by  those  who  contend  for 
an  easier  cloture  rule. 

The  constitutional  scheme  and  proc- 
ess, on  the  other  hand,  is  more  discrim- 
inating than  this  in  the  case  of  certain 
important  actions.  For  example,  it  is 
provided  in  article  I,  section  5(2)  that 
If  a  member  is  to  be  expelled  by  either 
House  this  must  be  with  the  concvurencc 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Members.    Again, 
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article  I  section  7(2>  requires  the  votes 
nt  two-thiKU  of  the  Members  of  each 
House  if  a  presidential  veto  Is  to  be  over- 
ridden and  article  H,  section  3  provides 
for  the  presidential  power  to  make  trea- 
ties with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present.  Furthermore, 
"article  V  provides: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Housca  shall  deem  It  neceasary.  shall  propose 
^endmenta  to  the  Constitution,  or  on  the 

plication  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  caU  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  which.  In  either 
caae  shaU  be  valid  to  aU  IntenU  and  pvir- 
noe^  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  tbe  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  In 
three-fourths  thereof. 

Important  actions  are  these — the 
overriding  of  a  presidential  veto,  the 
amending  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
concurrence  in  a  treaty — actions  so  im- 
portant that  our  Founding  Fathers,  in 
their  wisdom,  considered  that  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  was 
requisite.  There  was  no  slavish  adher- 
ence to  the  concept  of  a  simple  majority 
rule  m  these  cases. 

I  will  be  told,  I  know,  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  modern  era  and  things  must 
move  along  more  efficiently  than  was 
necessary  in  1787  or  1789.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Nation  would  be  better 
off  and  the  Senate  better  oCf  if  we  re- 
sist the  epidemic  effect  of  speed  in  this 
modem  era  and  try  to  keep  the  Senate  as 
it  was  intended  to  be — a  haven  for  delib- 
erate thought  and  considered  action.  If 
the  advocates  of  a  more  efficient  legisla- 
tive process  would  have  it  otherwise  as  to 
the  particular  delays  in  question,  they 
should  reckon  with  the  chances  for  deal- 
ing with  it  via  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment route. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  several  ac- 
tions in  which  a  two-thirds  majority  is 
required  by  the  Constitution.  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  reckoned  with  de- 
lay here  too.  perhaps.  At  least,  in  these 
instances,  they  were  not  overwhelmed 
by  the  concept  of  a  simple  majority  rule. 

Proponents  of  the  speeded-up  legisla- 
tive process  sometimes  profess  to  find 
support  in  the  allegation  that  experience 
abroad  indicates  that  debate  can  be  lim- 
ited in  the  Senate  without  undemocratic 
results.  I  wonder  what  countries  they 
are  talking  about — I  wonder  whether,  if 
actually  called  upon  to  make  a  choice. 
those  who  advance  this  argument  would 
trade  any  small  part  of  our  legislative 
process  for  the  corresponding  section  in 
the  models  they  hold  up  to  view.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  these  debaters  would 
not  ever  sacrifice  a  step  in  the  domestic 
legislative  Halls  for  the  equivalent  meas- 
ure found  abroad.  Again  I  ask.  why 
tinker  with  a  wonderful  machine? 

I  think  it  always  makes  sense  when 
one  is  considering  changing  something, 
to  ask  just  what  one  may  be  getting  into 
when  one  makes  a  substitution.  It  makes 
sense  to  resist  change  when  one  notes 
that  the  old  model  htis  served  the  Nation 
well.  A  chtuige  should  only  be  made  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  change  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  change  alone. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  infer  from 
this  statement  that  I  believe  we  must 
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never  chsuige  in  the  Senate,  or  that  the 
Constitution,  as  framed,  should  be  im- 
mutable "like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  that  alter  not."  Nothing  could 
be  further  frtmi  the  truth.  The  record 
will  show  that  I  have  sponsored  or  co- 
spcmsored  a  number  of  resolutions  pro- 
posing constitutional  amendments. 

Where  drastic  action  is  required.  I  will 
support  It  heartily;  but  when  drastic 
action  would,  by  my  lights,  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  will  resist  it  to  the 
limit  of  my  ability.  This  is  how  I  feel 
about  the  pending  proposals  for  hamper- 
ing and  limiting  debate. 

By  and  large,  the  legislative  procedure 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  needs  no  apology  from 
anybody.  I  say  this  because  it  has 
sometimes  been  contended  that  extended 
debate  has  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
needed  legislation.  It  is  even  urged  that 
the  American  democratic  process  is 
weakened  thereby.  Yet  we  know  that 
action  has  been  taken  in  almost  every 
field  in  the  last  few  years.  This  m- 
cluded  legislation  which  was  obnoxious 
and  repugnant  to  me. 

In  fact,  proponents  of  the  proposed 
rule  change  are  unable  to  point  to  a 
single  solitary  instance,  outside  the  re- 
pugnant and  wholly  unnecessary  field  of 
so-called  civil  rights,  where  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  bring  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Scnat-e. 
During  the  past  2  years,  the  Senate  has 
considered  and  voted  on  many  issues, 
strictly  on  the  merits,  some  after  little 
debate,  some  after  extensive  debate. 
Many  of  these  measures  were  far-reach- 
ing and  charted  new  courses  for  our 
Nation.  Many  of  them  I  felt  to  be  im- 
wise,  wasteful,  and  contrary  to  the 
soimd.  conservative,  and  constitutional 
principles  up>on  which  our  Nation  is 
founded.  The  list  of  subjects  considered 
and  voted  on  by  the  Senate  during  this 
period  includes  area  redevelopment, 
extension  of  unemplojonent  compensa- 
tion, feed  grains,  minimum  wage,  aid  to 
education,  housing,  social  security,  agri- 
culture, foreign  aid.  manpower  develop- 
ment, disarmament,  accelerated  public 
works,  trade  expansion,  medical  care 
under  social  security.  United  Nations 
bonds,  FK>staI  rates,  compensation  for 
Goverrmient  employees,  drug  protection, 
merchant  marine  ship  construction, 
space,  and  many  others.  I  have  named 
only  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  which 
the  Senate  considered  and  upon  which 
the  Senate  voted  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue.  Many  of  these  bills  were  adopted, 
although  I  actively  opc>06ed  some  of 
them.  Others  were  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  House.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains, all  of  the  issues  named,  and  many 
others,  actually  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  under  the  rules  as  they  exist 
now. 

The  entire  program  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  year  by  the  President  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single,  major  piece  of  legislation, 
necessary  and  vital  to  the  country,  which 
failed  because  it  did  not  reach  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  last  year. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  present  rule? 
The  proponents  of  a  change  have  failed 
to  advance  one  truly  compelling  and  con- 
vincing reason  for  a  change  in  the  pres- 


ent rules.  Frankly,  it  appears  that  the 
move  to  change  the  niles  Is  brought  up 
each  year  purely  through  habit. 

I  say  this  with  all  re8p>ect  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  is  like  a  wheel 
turning,  I  remember  the  old  horse  and 
buggy  days  when  occasionally  there 
would  be  a  tire  on  a  buggy  wheel  that 
tJie  maker  had  not  welded  exactly  right, 
and  every  time  the  wheel  turned  it  made 
a  peculiar  mark  In  the  dust,  sand,  or 
soil.  Each  time  the  wheel  came  around, 
it  made  this  dent.  These  questions  arise 
every  2  years.    The  wheel  turns. 

Certainly,  there  have  been  no  new  de- 
velopments since  the  Senate  last  con- 
sidered the  subject.  It  seems  that  the 
proix>sal  to  change  the  Senate  rules  must 
come  around  each  year,  just  like  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  Labor  Day. 

We  can  lapse  into  erroneous  think- 
ing if  we  overaccentuate  the  failiu-e  of 
legislation  first  proposed,  blame  it  on  ex- 
tended debate,  or  filibusters,  and  then 
fail  to  note  that  the  same  legislative  pro- 
posals met  with  success,  perhaps  in 
modified  form,  at  subsequent  sessions. 

I  can  remember,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  that  the  big  debate-n.hen  each 
year  was  with  reference  to  the  PEPC 
bill.  That  measure  was  debated  week 
after  week,  at  times.  The  bill  never  did 
pass.  I  think  it  has  now  been  13  years 
since  the  bill  has  been  seriously  pro- 
posed. The  country  htis  gone  away  from 
it  and  has  decided  it  does  not  want  It. 
I  think  almost  everyone  now  Is  glad  we 
did  not  put  our  economy  into  such  a 
vice  and  control  on  a  nationwide  basis 
at  the  Federal  level  as  would  have  been 
imposed  by  those  bills.  It  used  to  be.  In 
the  old  days,  the  proponents  of  such 
measures  would  be  here  every  session, 
hammering  at  the  door;  and  now  they 
are  gone.  They  will  be  among  those 
that  I  think  will  not  come  back  and  will 
not  get  passed. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier.  36  measures 
attracting  widespread  attention  were  be- 
fore the  Senate  from  1865  to  1950  and 
were  allegedly  talked  to  death.  Yet  we 
find  25  of  these  bills  turning  up  and  be- 
ing passed  in  later  sessions.  Was  there 
no  good  reason  for  the  delay  in  at  least 
some  of  these  bills?  Why  does  an  ob- 
session for  characterization  require  that 
we  brand  the  debates  as  filibusters? 
Why  were  the  same  legislators  willing 
to  pass  a  bill  later  they  had  fihbustered 
against  before?  Should  we  not  learn 
something  from  this  experience  as  we 
consider  the  current  proposals  to  further 
limit  the  right  of  free  and  full  debate? 

Many  of  us  might  have  thought  that 
the  question  of  whether  the  Senate  was 
a  continuing  body  and  that,  therefore, 
the  1959  rule  was  in  effect  at  least  until 
altered,  had  been  resolved  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  among  the  72  when 
the  72  to  22  vote  in  1959  altered  Senate 
rule  XXXn  by  adding  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  sbaU  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  another  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 

rules. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  those  72 
Senators  voting  for  this  change  in  rule 
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Axixi  were  convinced  that  the  modifi- 
cation represented  the  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  the  legal  sittiation.  If  so,  I 
would  hope  this  continues  to  be  their 
opinion.  In  any  event,  I  submit  that  it 
constitutes  a  precedent  which  is  binding 
upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  hurts  me  to  see  an 
attempt  being  made  to  ignore  that  plain 
mandate  and  language  of  the  rule,  lan- 
guage we  wrote  into  the  rules  ourselves 
Just  a  few  years  ago. 

This  quoted  rule  is  not  something  that 
was  written  away  back  yonder  in 
Thomas  Jefferson's  day.  It  is  a  rule  we 
wrote  that  we  adopted  in  the  Senate  4 
years  ago.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Senate,  whether  Senators  voted  for  it  or 
not,  had  a  part  in  formulating  that  rule. 
They  brought  it  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Senate.  To  say  now  that  it  is  invalid, 
unconstitutional,  not  binding  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  we  did  not  know 
what  we  were  doing.  It  just  hurts  my 
concept  of  my  senatorial  responsibility, 
as  I  see  it,  for  the  Senate  to  gUbly  try 
to  push  our  own  language  aside  or  get 
aroimd  it  or  ignore  it  or  say  it  is  invalid 
or  has  no  meaning  or  is  not  effective 
as  to  us. 

As  we  know,  however,  the  question 
arose  again  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
in  1961,  and  here  today  we  are  advised 
that  it  again  is  in  issue. 

The  question  is  not,  however,  one  of 
first  impression.  It  was,  for  example, 
presented  before  the  Congress  when  cen- 
sxire  charges  were  preferred  against  a 
Senator  in  1954.  A  select  committee  to 
study  these  charges  submitted  its  report 
on  November  8,  1954.  That  committee 
consisted  of  the  then  Senator  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Watkins,  the  then  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Mr.  Carlson,  the  late  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The 
report  contained  the  following  conclu- 
sion: 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  should  require  little  discussion. 

A  point  was  made  in  that  report  that 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee would  fall  and  would  be  invalid  and 
would  be  of  no  import  unless  the  Senate 
was  a  continuing  body.  This  is  the  way 
the  report  filed  by  that  select  commit- 
tee read.  It  was  acted  on  by  the  Senate, 
and  a  vote  was  taken  on  those  recom- 
mendations, and  the  resolution  supE>ort- 
ing  those  recommendations  was  adopted. 
This, is  wliat  the  report  said: 

Ttte  fact  that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing 
body  should  require  little  discussion.  It 
has  been  uniformly  recognized  by  history, 
precedent  and  authority.  While  the  rule 
with  reference  to  the  House  whose  Members 
are  elected  all  for  the  p^iod  of  a  single 
Congress  may  be  different,  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body  whose  Members  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  6  years,  and  so  divided  into 
classes  that  the  seats  of  one-third  only  be- 
come vacant  at  the  end  of  each  Congress. 
(See  S.  Doc.  99,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  "Con- 
gressional Power  of  Investigation,"  p.  7). 

As  I  say,  that  was  a  matter  of  censure 
concerning  a  sitting  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  question  involved  was 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  was  a  continu- 
ing body.    If  it  was  not,  it  had  no  power 


over  the  situation.  The  report  dis- 
posed of  it  in  three  or  four  sentences. 
The  Seziate  took  that  report  and  acted 
on  the  resolution  carrying  out  its  recom- 
mendations, and  adopted  the  resolution. 

In  the  opening  session  of  Congress  in 
1959,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  a  distinguished  colleague 
and  a  scholar  of  the  first  magnitude, 
directed  himself  to  this  question  with  his 
usual  clear  and  comprehensive  percep- 
tion. He  presented  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject which  should  be  perused  in  detail 
for  its  illuminating  historical  narrative 
and  its  penetrating  analysis.  Senator 
Robertson  pointed  out  that  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  was  a  fundamental  principle  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  was  stated  at  the  time  in  the 
Federalist  Papers  by  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  Jay.  He  cited  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  subject  which  reached 
the  same  conclusion. 

The  rationale  cited  in  the  Federalist 
Papers  is  as  follows : 

In  providing  that  two- thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate always  would  hold  over,  and  In  provid- 
ing that  the  President  would  send  nomina- 
tions to  the  Senate  while  It  was  In  recess — 
not  to  a  new  Senate  but  to  the  same  con- 
tinuing Senate — the  drafters  of  the  Consti- 
tution evidenced  their  intention  to  create 
a  continuing  body. 

The  two  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
dealt  with  the  functioning  of  Senate 
committees  during  a  recess,  and  reasoned 
that  the  committees  would  not  be  able 
to  function  and  would  not  exist  if  the 
Senate  were  not  a  continuing  body. 

Following  his  introductory  remarks, 
summarizing  the  holdings  of  the  author- 
ities on  the  subject,  Senator  Robertson 
introduced  a  paper  entitled  'The  Senate 
as  a  Continuing  Body."  I  want  to  com- 
ment here  on  selected  portions  of  this 
learned  document.  It  Is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  associate  myself  with  this  schol- 
arly compendium. 

Realizing  that  my  poor  effort  can 
neither  add  to  nor  detract  from  the  merit 
of  this  paper.  I  offer  this  abstract  in  the 
knowledge  that  Senator  Rorertson's 
work  is  as  pertinent  and  helpful  now  as 
it  was  in  1959.  My  service,  if  it  can  be 
called  that,  is  to  refresh  the  Senate  on 
the  illuminating  details  of  Senator 
Robertson's  thesis. 

Senator  Robertson  commenced  his 
scholarly  paper  by  referring  to  the  then 
Vice  President's  informal  opinions  at  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  in  1957  and  1959 
to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  was  not  a 
continuing  body  and,  therefore,  had  the 
right  to  adopt  new  rules.  The  situation 
which  resulted  in  this  opinion  in  1959 
was  a  motion  to  adopt  new  rules.  Sena- 
tor RoBEftTsoN  made  reference  to  a  num- 
ber of  pertinent  quotations  which  re- 
futed the  Vice  President's  position. 
One  was  a  quotation  from  a  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Senate  on  May  13,  1953. 
on  Senate  Resolution  20.  The  report 
said: 

Traditionally  the  Senate  was  created  as  a 
curb  upon  hasty  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  a  continuing  body 
with  one-third  of  its  membership  elected 
every  2  years,  whose  members  moreover  come 
from  component  parts  of  the  Union. 


January  21 

Another  quotation  which  8en«t^ 
Robertson  cited  as  demonstrat^*H!! 
continuing  nature  of  the  Senate 
taken  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  authrJ? 
tive  book  entitled  "ConstitutionalSu 
ernment  in  the  United  States."  iS 
dent  Wilson  said — page  127— that f^*" 

The  continuity  of  the  Oovemment  mL  u 
the  keeping  of  the  Senate  more  than  to  t^ 
keeping  of  the  executive,  even  in  resn*^ 
matters  which  are  the  special  preroeiti-.  5 
the  Presidential  Office.  '"^ogaUT,  gf 

Since  reason  is  the  life  of  the  law  *• 
must  look  to  the  reason  which  prwDDu! 
the  Founding  Fathers  to  create  theStt 
ate  as  a  continuing  body.  SeiuSr 
Robertson  found  this  reason  to  be  tlMr 
desire  to  erect  an  effective  Union  ofSI 
States  without  defeating  their  indlvidSj 
sovereignty  to  be  complemented  by  tS 
infusion  at  short  intervals,  every  2  yetn 
of  fresh  representation  to  be  m^ 
with  maturity  and  experience  in  the  w^ 
islative  branch  in  the  fonn  of  the  ^ 
ate.  The  author  of  The  Federalist  let- 
ter  No.  63,  either  James  Madison  or 
Alexander  Hamilton  recognized  that  a 
branch  of  the  national  legislature  elected 
for  such  a  short  period  of  time  as  ia  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  not  be 
held  solely  responsible  for  the  Hnai  r^ 
suit  of  matters  upon  which  the  general 
welfare  may  essentially  depend.  In  w. 
ter  63  of  The  Federalist  we  find  the  foi. 
lowing : 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  mvut  be 
an  additional  body  In  the  legislative  deptrt- 
ment.  which  having  sufficient  permanency  to 
provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  con- 
tinued attention,  and  a  train  of  mewum 
may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

Senator  Robertson  then  turned  to  ar- 
ticle n,  section  2  of  the  Constitution,  for 
additional  light  on  the  intent  of  tht 
Founding  Fathers.     This  provides: 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  All  np 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  tht 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  cooimii- 
sions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  recess  and  the  next  meeting,  not 
of  a  different  Senate,  but  of  one  and  the 
same  Senate. 

Earlier,  I  narrated  the  stringent  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Senate 
adopted  cloture  rules  in  1917.  It  la  r^ 
vealing  in  this  connection  to  note,  at 
Senator  Robertson  states,  that  the  Sen- 
ate, prior  to  that  time,  lived  and  func- 
tioned without  a  cloture  rule,  save  for  a 
brief  interval  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  One  of  our  greatest  statesmen, 
Senator  Ellhu  Root,  of  New  Yort,  it 
quoted  by  Senator  Robertson  as  illus- 
trative of  the  antipathy  toward  restric- 
tions on  Senate  debate. 

Senator  Root  stated  his  views  on 
February  15.  1915,  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD,  page  3793,  in  which  he  said: 

The  Senate  is  a  continuous  body  and  ttt 
rules  once  adopted  continue  until  they  are 
changed. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky— Mr. 

James — had  asked: 

Shall    we   be   bound   by   these  old  dead 
hands? 
Yes— 
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Answered  Root — 
unless  we  see  fit  to  change  the  rule.  Nor 
Is  It  the  dead  hand  alone  that  binds  us;  It  is 
nj«  obserranc*  and  recognition  of  the  rule 
at  every  session  of  the  Senate  for  these  106 
years.  Bound  by  the  men  of  100  years  ago? 
]fo  bound  by  all  the  great  and  patriotic  and 
wise  and  able  men  who  have  made  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  for  that  century. 

The  Senate  not  a  continuing  body?  Why. 
sir  what  happened  here  3  years  ago  come  the 
4th  of  March?  It  was  here  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  you  were  inducted  into 
office.  What  happens  when  Ck>ngres8 
adjourns?  The  House  goes  out  of  existence: 
there  Is  a  »ew  House,  and  until  the  House  Is 
cirganlzed  the  statute  says  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee Is  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 
the  Library      No  reorganization  is  required 

Reference  was  made  to  the  time  before 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  fixing 
the  convening  of  Congress  in  January. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  added; 

The  purpose  of  rules  Is  to  establish  a 
course  of  conduct  which  shall  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  minority  and  preserve  them  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  against  arbi- 
trary restriction  on  the  part  of  a  majority. 

Sir.  there  is  no  right  of  liberty  In  the 
Republic  more  essential  and  vital  than  is 
the  representation  and  the  protection  of  the 
minority  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Otherwise,  why  are  we  here  at   all? 

Mr  President,  that  covers  a  part  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  with  reference  to  the  histori- 
cal fact  of  the  Senate's  being  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

It  is  approaching  the  hour  for  a  recess. 
I  shall  continue  my  speech  at  some  other 
time,  if  I  may.  Under  those  circum- 
stances I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m. )  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recces  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, January  22.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  21  'legislative  day  of 
January  15  1 ,  1963: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Charles  D.  Withers,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda. 

IITTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Paul  J.  Tlerney,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  1969. 
vice  Donald  P.  McPherson,  term  expired. 

Post  OmcE  Department 

William  J.  Hartigan.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  following  U.S.  Coast  Guard  officers  for 
prtKnotlon  to  the  permanent  rank  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard : 

Capt.  James  D.  Craik. 

Capt.  Louis  M.  Thayer,  Jr. 

In  trx  Akmt 

The  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 


under  tht  proTislons  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  M3(a)  and  3384: 

To  he  mafor  generals 

Brig.    Gen.    WUliam    Joseph    Hixson.    Jr 
0302031. 

Brig.    Gen.    Michael    Bernard    Kauffman 
0364438. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  Louis  Massad,  0302186. 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Forrest  McNally,  Jr  . 
0294487. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Chester  Monning.  0337254. 

Brig  Gen  de  Lesseps  Storv  Morrison, 
0302989 

Brig   Gen    Robert  Pulton  Slkes.  0291193 
To  he  brigadier  generals 

Col    Bodley  Booker.  Jr     0376560.  Infantry 

Col  John  Lewis  Boros.  0405754,  TYans- 
portation  Corps. 

Col.  Carl  Leslie  Buck.  0410902,  Infantry. 

Col    Prentiss  Courson,  01173570,  Artillery. 

Col.  Rowland  Falconer  Kirlcs.  0337691, 
Civil  Affairs. 

Col.  William  Perclval  Levine,  01055895, 
Artillery. 

Col.  John  Francis  Linehan.  Jr  .  013 13261, 

Infantry. 

Col.   William   Francis  McGonagle,  0325282, 

Artillery 

Col    Robert  Roy  Owen.  0468688.  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  offi- 
cers named  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Army,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  he  major  general'^ 

Brig.  Gen  Claude  Peemster  Clayton 
0322986 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Pranklln  Merritt, 
0244636. 

Brig    Gen.  Cecil  Lee  Smimons,  0360399. 
To  he  hrigadier  general* 

Col.  David  Combs  Baum.  0534933.  Infantry. 

Col.  Robert  Stlckney  Dale,  0378584,  Artil- 
lery. 

Col.  Charles  Watts  Pernald.  01287851,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Donald  Nielsen  Moore,  0372501.  Armor. 

Col.  Paul  Joseph  Mozsicato,  0371323,  Artil- 
lery. 

Col.  Louie  Charles  Wadsworth,  0260016, 
Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  offi- 
cers named  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Army,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  he  major  generals 
Brig.  CJen.  Paul  Leonard  Kleiver,  0397818. 
Brig   Gen.  George  Oliver  Pearson,  0253334. 
To  he  hrigadier  general 

Col  Marshall  Edgar  Bush,  0298635.  In- 
fantry. 

TEMPORARY      APPOINTMENTS     IN     THE     ARMY      OF 
THE  t'NITED   STATES 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  he  major  generals 
Brig.    Gen.    John    Edward    Kelly,    020156, 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Alfred  Walsh,  Jr..  019567, 

U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  John  Gibson,  019822, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  Hess  Burba.  031518, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  Day  Surles,  Jr., 
020622,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Henrv  Pochyla. 
030103.  U.S.  Army. 


Brig.  Gen.  Joe  Stalllngs  Lawrie.  030014, 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    UJ8, 

Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WUliam  Roberta  Calhoun 
018356.  UJS.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  August  Jensen.  O19006 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Thomas  Powers  3d. 
019137.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jackson  Graham.  020553.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 
To  he  hrigadier  generals 

Col.  Julian  Johnson  Ewell,  021791.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Howard  Wilson  Penney,  0229I7,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel" 
U.S.  Army). 

Col  Peter  Clarke  Hyzer,  020589,  VS.  Army. 

Col.  Walter  Evans  Brinker,  021776,  Army 
of    the    United    States    (lieutenant    colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  Thomas  Cassidy,  0232I3. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Emil  Paul  Eschenburg,  023469,  Army 
of    the    United    States    (lieutenant    colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Norton,  023858.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Leland  George  Cagwin.  O3S200,  Army 
of    the    United    SUtes    (lieutenant    colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Albin  Felix  Irzyk,  024158.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Walter  PhUlp  Leber.  O251S0,  Army  of 
the  United  States  i lieutenant  colonel  US 
Army). 

Col.  WlUiam  Charles  Grlbble,  Jr..  023695, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Harry  Jarvls  Engel,  039840,  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps,  VS.  Army. 

Col.  Richard  Pressly  Scott.  028787,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Clinton  Taber,  025270,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Pershing  Brown,  02S544, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Keith  Lincoln  Ware,  033181.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  George  Lafayette  Mabry,  Jr.,  034047, 
Army  of  the  United  Statis  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.8.  Army). 

Col.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan,  023004, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Ralph  Longwell  Poster.  022669.  Army 
of    the    United   States    (lieutenant   colonel, 

U.S.  Army). 

Col.  George  Parker  Warner,  032462,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Raymond  Leroy  Shoemaker.  Jr., 
022978,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Colonel  Clarence  Wimam  Clapaaddle,  Jr., 
022972,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueiiten- 
ant  colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Willard  Pearson.  044466,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  William  Eugene  DePuy,  084710,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  cc^onel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WlUiam  Joseph  McCaffrey,  023065, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edward  Paul  Smith,  O22063,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Joseph  Alexander  McChrlstian, 
021986,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 
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Col.  Fred  Wilbur  OoUlna,  033425,  Anny  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  XJS 
Army). 

Ool.  Herron  Nlcliola  Maples,  O4S0a0,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
TJ3.    Army). 

C!ol.  Robert  Bruce  Smith,  046241,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  Howard  Bayer,  02S551,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  George  I.  Porsythe.  024610,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Joe  Seltz,  033979,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army). 

Col.  Arthur  Lorenzo  West,  Jr..  025269, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Ellis  Warner  V/ilUamson,  034484, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Edmondston  CofBn,  025234, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, UJ3.  Army). 

Col.  Dayton  Willis  Eddy,  024565,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

Col.  George  Gray  O'Connor,  021088,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel  U  S 
Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  Mull  Crawford.  02I983,  Army 
of    the    United    States    (lieutenant    colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Thomas  Augustine  Kenan.  022670, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Ellas  Carter  Townsend,  031680,  US 
Army. 

Col.  Henry  Augxistlne  Mlley,  Jr.,  022993, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, UJS.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  MUler  Heiser,  Jr.,  043773,  Army 
of   the    United    States    (lieutenant   colonel 
VB.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  William  Eafler.  032614,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel 
UJ3.  Army). 

Col.  A\utin  James  Montgomery,  051942 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Raymond  Chandler  Conroy,  033276 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Bryan  Coleman  Thomas  Fenton 
OaoOSa,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Ool.  Conn  Lewis  Milburn,  Jr.,  020405 
Medical  Corps,  UJS.  Army. 

Col.  Joe  Morris  Bliunberg,  029332,  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Army. 


January  %i 

.^^^'J^v.*V"     *    ^«^^-"-    ^y  SJ1?ixa.'^Trhore°Sfe1n?^«S 

charged  with  the  responsibility  of  f  ormu-  try    will  express  th^r  ^t>f»  '^^  «>«n- 

ating  and  enacting  laws  that  will  be  for  a7thTs  atteSptVSntro?&  *^« 

the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country,  may  to  assure  only  handp°  eked  c^S^.  "^ 

we  be  eager  to  exercise  economssin  ex-  the  President,  membershin^  n****«  « 

penditure  and  generosity  in  giving  aid  '  "  "lemoersnip  m  Cn«.^_ 
to  the  needy. 
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I  will 


Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fi'i- 
day,  January  18,  1963.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Hatch - 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jani  ary  21, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ5.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Chronicles  26:  5:  As  long  as  he 
sought  the  Lord.  God  made  him  to 
prosper. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  whose  deep 
concern  includes  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  Thou  art  always  opening  imto 
us  windows  and  doors  to  a  richer  and 
fuller  experience  of  that  wisdom  and 
understanding  which  will  reveal  unto  us 
the  truth  and  the  faith  which  will  give 
us  patience  and  perseverance. 

Help  us  to  be  diligent  and  faithful 
in  discharging  our  duties  and  prompt 
in  repelling  all  thoughts  of  doubt  and 
discouragement,  and  of  selfishness  and 
suspicion,  as  we  counsel  and  confer  with 


DALLAS  FEDERAL  CENTER 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  situa- 
tion so  serious  that  it  could  mean  the  end 
of  our  Republic  as  we  have  known  it.  I 
refer  to  the  deliberate  attempt  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  penalize  and 
punish  one  of  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  Nation  because  its  people 
did  not  support  the  candidate  of  the 
President's  choice  for  election  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  bold  and 
tyrannical  attempt  to  force  the  election 
of  favored  candidates  to  the  legislative 
branch  cannot,  must  not  go  unchal- 
lenged in  this  free  society.  If  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  stand  agamst  the  President 
in  this  ruthless  display  of  pohtics,  then 
no  Member  is  safe  against  the  machine 
which  is  being  operated  from  the  White 
House  and  we  will  have,  in  all  practical 
effect,  dictatorship. 

The  matter  I  refer  to  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  building  in  Dallas.  This 
project  was  initiated  by  my  predecessor, 
a  Democrat,  and  has  been  approved  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  be- 
cause it  was  found  to  be  In  the  interest 
of  efBciency  and  economy,  and  has  had 
approval  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
Without  relation  to  cost  or  disavowing 
the  project  by  merit,  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  include  it  in  the 
budget  while  at  the  same  time  approv- 
ing projects  of  less  merit  which  were 
initiated  at  a  much  later  date  than  the 
DallasTederal  Building. 

The^ following  articles  from  the  news- 
papers in  Dallas  over  the  past  several 
days  furnish  shocking  revelations  that 
it  is  from  the  White  House  itself  that  the 
word  has  gone  out  that  "Dallas  will  never 
get  the  Federal  building  aa  long  as  Bruck 
Alger  is  in  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  will  endorse  that 


resident,  membership  m  ConSl? 
welcome,  and  I  know  the^^ 
of  Dallas  will  appreciate  the  supSj 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  resentTn' 
all  patriotic  citizens,  this  attemptCtj! 
White  House  to  emasculate  the  <S»? 
tutional  separation  of  powers  it  k  k  ,4" 
enough  to  approve  public  works  by  deflp"? 
financing;  it  Ls  far  worse  to  disciinE 
selectively  against  one  project  for  JL 
litical  punishment.  ^' 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  inci,M„ 
the  articles  from  the  Dallas  Times  i. 
aid  and  the  Dallas  Morning  News  nli 
omitting  the  criticism  leveled  at  tK 
Member,  although  the  debate  does  S 
hinge  upon  what  an  editorial  writer 
thmks  of  me  personally,  but  the  cnn 
stltutional  principle  involved  here 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  say  "Mr   Presi 
dent,  this  is  not  good  government  nor 
good  politics— and  you  will  learn  that 
American  peoples,  including  Texans  wui 
not  come  to  heel  when  you  command 
IFrom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)   Times  Herald 
Jan.  20.  1963] 
The  Dallas  Federal  Center— A  PoLmai 

Hatchet  Job 
The  Federal  Government  Is  using  poUtlcal 
reprisal  for  an   Inexcusable   hatchet  Job  on 
Dan  °^  "*  greatest  American  cities;  namel, 

Failure  of  the  Democratic  administration 
to  include  the  t26  million  Dallas  Federal 
Center  In  the  1963  budget  comes  as  a  bitter 
disappointment. 

The  merited  project  has  been  nearly  10 
years  In  the  making.  It  has  been  approved 
by  committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  site  has  been  acquired.  The 
plans  have  been  drawn. 

The  project  has  merit  and  Dallas  business- 
men have  personally  taken  the  matter  to 
President  Kennedy  to  prove  It.  In  rent 
alone  It  would  save  the  Federal  Government 
•  1.5  million  annually. 

But  Dallas  County  is  getting  its  punish- 
ment from  the  Democrat  administration  be- 
cause It  voted  a  Republican  Congressman 
Into  office. 

The  blow  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
a  $15  million  Federal  building  for  Port 
Worth  was  included  In  President  Kennedys 
budget  request.  Oddly,  the  Dallas  building 
was  proposed  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration nearly  4  years  before  the  Port 
Worth  building  was  conceived. 

It  is  not  idle  thought  to  Imagine  that  If 
Fort  Worth  gets  Us  huge  new  Federal  center 
that  many  of  the  Dallas  agencies  will  be 
moved  28  miles  west.  We  do  not  quarrel 
with  Fort  Worth  if  It  needs  a  center,  but  we 
violently  object  to  politics  that  would  retard 
the  economy  of  Dallas. 

Now  the  General  Services  Administration 
belatedly  states  that  projects  are  requested 
on  the  basis  of  relative  urgency.  How.  we 
ask,  can  Fort  Worth  be  given  a  more  urgent 
status  than  a  city  that  has  far  more  Federal 
agencies  to  house? 

The  public  assumption,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  that  Fort  Worth  has  a  Democratic 
Congressman  and  we  have  a  maverick  Re- 
publican— more  popular  at  home  than  he  is 
in  Washington. 

If  this  assumption  is  correct,  it  does  not 
represent  democracy  at  its  best. 

We  suggest  that  President  Kennedy  re- 
fresh himself  on  remarks  of  idealism  ex- 
pressed In  his  1961   Inaugural  address. 


We  further  suggest  that  Representative 
BiDCE  Alckb  adopt  a  realistic  attitude  aa 
^ncerns  the  future  of  his  district  ana  stop 
dealing  in  generalities  and  political  pln- 
ricking.  We  want  him  to  be  concerned 
about  America  and  the  world  but  we  also 
want  him  to  be  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  district  that  elected  him. 

It  takes  courage  for  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent to  approve  a  $26  million  building  for 

district  represented  by  an  unfriendly  Re- 
publican—particularly when  he  doesn't  have 
enough  to  go  around  for  Democrats  who 
also  have  worthy  projects. 

But  this  Is  exactly  the  type  of  courage  we 
expect  from  a  President  of  all  the  people  If 
the  project  is  a  worthy  one. 

The  President  calls  upon  all  his  people  to 
drop  party  labels  and  follow  him  in  a  na- 
Uonal  crisis.  We  expect  the  same  treatment 
from  the  White  House  when  an  American 
city's  growth  and  economic  stature  is  in- 
volved. 

Need  lor  the  Dallas  building  is  now  more 
pronounced  than  it  was  In  1955.  It  will,  as 
stated,  save  the  Federal  Government  H  .5 
million  annually  In  rentals  now  paid  for 
inadequate  space  scattered  over  the  city.  It 
will  improve  operational  efBciency. 

A  sizable  Investment  has  already  been 
made  for  the  Dallas  center — $1.5  million  for 
the  site  and  $600,000  In  completed  plans. 

The  city  of  Dallas  believes  the  center 
should  be  Included  in  a  supplemental  budget 
or  a  congressional  appropriation. 

We  should  continue  to  fight  for  it — Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike.  There  are  no 
party  labels  pasted  on  taxes  we  send  to 
Washington  and  we  want  none  In  return. 

Dallas  County  has  t)een  built  upon  a  very 
solid  rock  of  political  Independence.  It  has 
a  right  to  vote  Republican  or  Democrat — a 
very  sacred  right  reserved  for  the  Individual. 

But  It  will  rise  up  In  unison  in  that  same 
independence  to  condemn  any  party  that  at- 
tempts to  punish  It  while  In  temporary 
political  power. 

This  Is  an  independent  Democratic  news- 
paper talking — one  that  has  supported  far 
more  Democrats  than  Republicans.  But  it 
is  also  a  voice  of  Dallas  and  It  does  not  like 
seeing  its  city  shoved  around  as  a  political 
pawn. 

Seventy  thousand  Democrats  voted  In  the 
last  election  in  Dallas.  The  party's  advan- 
tage has  dwindled  In  recent  years  because 
of  Internal  haggling  and  such  hatchet  work 
as  we  are  now  witnessing. 

Dallas  Democrats  are  loyal  to  their  city — 
and  they  will  continue  to  resist  political 
efforts  to  move  Federal  agencies  from  Dallas 
to  more  favorable   Democratic   terrain. 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  Just  that — a  President  of  all  the 
people,  regardless  of  political  ties. 


(From  the  Dallas   (Tex.)   Times  Herald.  Jan. 
20.    1962] 

For  Federal   Center — Dallas  To   Fight  On 

( By    Charles    Holmes  i 

A  group  of  Dallas  civic  leaders  who  have 
been  fighting  to  get  a  new  Federal  Center 
for  Dallas  Indicated  Saturday  they  would 
continue  the  struggle  for  the  multlmlUion 
dollar  project  despite  still  another  setback. 

Dallas'  hopes  for  the  $26.7  million  build- 
ing were  dealt  a  severe  blow  when  President 
Kennedy  announced  his  1963  budget  and  it 
did  not   include    the   building   for   Dallas. 

The  building  is  still  as  vital  to  the  com- 
munity as  It  ever  was,"  James  F.  Chambers 
Jr  said. 

Mr  Chambers,  president  of  The  Times  Her- 
ald, was  spokesman  last  July  for  eight  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  who  called  on  the 
President  about  the  proposed  center. 

MORE     WORK     PLEDCXD 

"We  will  continue  to  work  toward  the  day 
when  we  can  have  It."  Mr.  Chambers  pledged. 


It  has  been  8  years  since  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  first  prop>otied  the  cen- 
ter. It  has  been  embroiled  in  politics  and 
controversy   since. 

Much  of  the  controversy  has  centered 
around  the  question  of  whether  Dallas'  fail- 
ure to  gain  approval  of  the  project  Is  po- 
litical reprisal  against  Its  pro-Republican 
voting  record. 

Dallas'  congressman,  Representative  Beuce 
Algek.  has  claimed  that  the  center  Is  being 
denied  Dallas  because  of  him  and  his  voting 
record  The  Republican  congressman,  how- 
ever, once  praised  Republican  President 
Eisenhower  for  refusing  to  Include  the  cen- 
ter In  the  budget. 

POTENTIAL    savings 

Dallas  leaders  have  pointed  out  the  po- 
tential savings  that  can  be  derived  by  build- 
ing a  center  and  not  having  to  pay  rent  for 
all  the  agencies  now  housed  around  the  city. 
Budget  officials  have  contended  the  money 
is  not  now  available  for  the  Dallas  center. 

Looking  back  at  that  July  meeting  In  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Chambers  said.  "At  the 
time  we  visited  with  the  President  about 
the  GSA  center  for  Dallas,  he  told  us  that  he 
did  not  feel  the  project  economically  feasible, 
but  that  if  it  had  a  strong  enough  recom- 
mendation he  would  certainly  feel  compelled 
to  consider  the  source  of  the  r'^commenda- 
tlons  and  that  his  mind  was  open  on  the 
subject." 

Mr.  Chambers  said  the  President  pointed 
out,  "there  were  a  number  of  GSA  buildings 
proposed  across  the  Nation  and  that  the 
expenditure  for  a  building  In  Dallas  was  not 
his  sole  consideration." 

"The  group  that  met  with  the  President 
came  away  with  the  feeling,  however,"  Mr. 
Chambers  continued,  "that  he  would  take  a 
Dallas  building  into  consideration  If  It  ap- 
peared to  be  getting  any  support  from  Con- 
gress or  any  of  the  agencies  Involved." 

OTHERS    ATTENDING 

Attending  that  July  meeting  In  addition  to 
Chambers  were  Stanley  Marcus,  J.  Erik  Jons- 
son.  J.  W  Aston.  J.  T.  Suggs,  Robert  Cullum. 
Gen.  Robert  Smith  and  Dale  Miller.  Mr. 
Mr.  Chambers  said  It  was  a  nonpartisan 
group  made  up  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Mr.  Marcus  was  out  of  the  country  Satur- 
day and  was  unavailable  for  comment. 
General  Smith  could  not  be  reached  Saturday 
and  Mr  Aston  said  he  did  not  care  to  com- 
ment. Mr.  Miller  is  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Some  of  the  statements  by  others  who  at- 
tended that  meeting  and  statements  by 
Mayor  Earle  Cabell  and  County  Judge  Lew 
Sterrett: 

J.  Erik  Jonsson:  "The  President  made 
an  appointment  for  us  with  the  head  of  the 
GSA.  who  told  us  the  Dallas  center  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Nation  In  the  line  of  eco- 
nomic justification.  If  It  were  something 
that  did  not  have  Justification.  I'd  say  forget 
the  whole  thing,  but  it  Is  something  worth 
fighting  for." 

Robert  Cullum:  "Naturally,  we  are  quite 
disappointed,  but  we  are  not  totally  discour- 
aged. We  have  to  sell  the  Idea  we  need 
it  on  its  merits.  Since  It  is  the  sound  and 
economic  thing,  we  think  it  can  be  sold 
to  Congress." 

WASHINGTON    DISFAVOR 

J.  T.  Suggs:  "As  everyone  Is  saying,  we 
seem  to  be  in  disfavor  up  there.  I  don't 
think  I'd  care  to  add  anything  else  that 
hasn't  already  been  said." 

Mayor  Cabell:  I  would  imagine  our  lead- 
ership and  our  Influence  In  Washington  is 
weak  lor  some  reason.  Otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  omitted  as  it  has  been  an 
approved  item  (by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committees)  for  several 
years.     It  is  a  needed,  economically  feasible 


project.     It  iB  not  in  the  pork  barrel  legis- 
lation area." 

Judge  Sterrett:  "I  think  It  Is  a  pretty  seri- 
ous blow  to  Dallas.  Dallas  should  be  the 
bub  of  the  Southwest  for  Federal  employees 
and  I'm  fearful  if  we  do  not  get  the  Federal 
center  we'll  lose  some  mighty  fine  people. 
I'm  not  discouraged.  I  believe  we  will  get 
the  Federal  center." 


I  From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
Jan. 19,  19631 

Dallas  Man  REBurrxo  in  Center  Plea 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskln) 

Washington. — A  Dallas  visitor  at  the  White 
House  Friday  said  aids  there  "made  it  plain 
that  Dallas  wasn't  going  to  receive  any  con- 
sideration (for  a  Federal  center)  as  long  as 
Bruce  Alger  was  In  Congress." 

The  Dallas  Democrat,  who  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  used,  said  he  was  astonished  by 
the  strong  anti-Dallas  feeling  evidenced  by 
White  House  aids  in  the  discussion  over  the 
center. 

He  said  he  knew  that  the  New  Frontier  ad- 
ministration played  a  hard  game  of  politics, 
but  he  had  not  realized  bow  much  cyni- 
cism existed  among  presidential  assistants. 

The  visitor  came  away  feeling  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  about  forwarding  the 
$27,500,000  Dallas  project  at  this  time.  He 
expressed  doubt  that  further  caUs  on  the 
President  by  delegations  from  Dallas,  such 
as  that  made  last  spring,  would  accomplish 
anything. 

Dallas  civic  leaders  Indicated  Thursday 
that  they  were  considering  another  call  on 
President  Kennedy. 

Meanwhile  Friday.  Representative  Jim 
Wrioht,  of  Port  Worth,  expressed  regret  that 
President  Kennedy  had  not  seen  fit  to  include 
the  Dallas  Federal  Center  In  his  1963  budget. 

Wright,  a  member  of  the  House  Works 
Committee,  which  approved  the  Dallas  proj- 
ect, said  he  was  willing  to  make  a  further 
effort  on  behalf  of  It. 

He  said  he  had  made  requests  on  four 
projects  to  the  administration  for  the  next 
fiscal  year's  budget  and  three  of  the  lour,  all 
in  his  Tarrant  County  District,  were  In  the 
budget. 

The  four  were  the  $16,660,000  Fort  Worth 
Federal  center,  the  Dallas  center,  and  flood 
control  projects  on  Big  FOssll  Creek  and  In 
the  Sunset  Acres  area  of  Fort  Worth. 

"I'm  on  the  spot  where  the  President  has 
done  three  of  the  four  things  I  requested, 
and  I  can't  attack  bis  action,"  Wkigrt  said. 

Wright  made  appeals  last  fall  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  on  i^ehalf  of  both  the  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth  centers. 

He  had  taken  the  position  that  the  two 
projects  should  be  constructed  simultane- 
ously. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 

Jan. 19, 1963] 

Federal  Center 

On  Dallas'  failure  again  to  get  Its  Federal 
center,  one  can  strongly  suspect  but  not 
prove  that — 

We  are  being  punished  because  Dallas 
County  voted  against  Mr.  Kennedy  by  nearly 
70,000  votes.  Other  Republican  districts  are 
getting  their  share  of  projects. 

Continued  reelection  of  Bsncz  Alces.  a 
Republican,  to  Congress  militates  against  us. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  last  year  that  other  proj- 
ects have  priority  over  that  In  Dallas. 
That  is  ridiculous.  The  Dallas  center  was 
conceived  and  approved  by  appropriate  com- 
mittees long  t>efore  that  one  In  Fort  Worth. 
Now  Austin  gets  one  worth  $9,257,000 — not  to 
mention  Harry  Truman's  hometown  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Dallas  doesn't  want  the  center  if  It  doesn't 
deserve  It  and  if  it  doesn't  need  it.  We  have 
existed,  somehow,  without  the  help  of  un- 
necessary handouts. 
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IVuth  iB.  we  do  need  It,  It  1«  worthy, 
it  wlu  save  the  Government  money;  and  re- 
gardless of  how  the  free  people  of  a  free 
district  vote  freely  for  whom  they  please 
the  center  shoiUd  be  authorized  on  merlt-^ 
and  merit  alone— regardless  of  Algek  Ken- 
nedy, or  anybody  else. 

Unfortunately,   Government  Is  not   a  sci- 
ence In  which  merit  always  governs 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics may  sit  tomorrow  and  Wednes- 
day while  the  House  Is  In  session  to 
near  its  scientific  panel  members  and 
to  consult  with  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  nonobjection. 


A  NEW  BILL'  TO  CURB  FOREIGN 

SHIPS  IN  THE  CUBAN  TRADE 
Mr.PEIiY.  ; Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

-me    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the   gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   PELLY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   should 
like  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  am  introducing  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  so  as  to  estab- 
lish It  as  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  foreign  vessels  which  trade  with 
Cuba    and    certain    other    Communist 
countries  may  not  participate  in  carry- 
ing U.S.  Government-generated  cargoes 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  no  ves- 
sel which  is  engaged  in  or  has  engaged 
in  trade  with  Cuba,  Communist  China 
North   Korea,   or   the   Communist-con- 
trolled area  of  Vietnam  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  goods  or  commodiUes  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  whether 
such  goods  or  commodities  are  being  im- 
ported, exported,  or  transported  for  any 
other  purpose.    Furthermore,  no  petro- 
leum or  petroleum  products  subject  to  an 
import  quota  shaU  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  within  such  quota  when 
carried  in  such  vessel. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directed  in 
the  administraUon  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  apply  the 
same  restrictions  as  to  ship  stores  and 
bunker  fuel  as  have  been  imposed  with 
regard  to  vessels  engaging  or  which  have 
engaged  In  trade  with  Red  China  and 
other  Communist-controlled  areas. 

Vessels  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  would  be  those  registered 
controUed  by  or  chartered  to  Communist 
countries  or  vessels  which  have  been  en- 
gaged in  Communist  trade  since  Febru- 
ary 1,  1962.  when  the  United  States  first 
initiated  its  voluntary  free  world  ship- 
ping boycott  of  Cuba.  Also  affected 
would  be  vessels  scheduled  to  call  at  a 
port  of  such  a  Communist-controlled 
area  and  likewise  included  would  be 
other  vessels  owned  or  operated  or  char- 
tered to  the  owners  of  one  or  more  ves- 
sels subject  to  this  restriction. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  would  be  inoperative  at  any- 
time as  to  any  country  or  area  as  the 
President  proclaimed  that  he  has  de- 
termined that  such  country  is  no  longer 
dominated  or  controlled  by  or  part  of 
the  world  Communist  movement.  Like- 
wise, in  accordance  with  the  customary 
procedures  in  matters  involving  trade 
with  Communist  countries  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  could  be  waived  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  a  determination  by  him  that 
such  waiver  wo^ld  be  In  the  interest  of 
the  national  security. 

In  connection  with  my  proposal  to 
put  more  teeth  in  the  present  free  world 
shipping  boycott  of  Cuba  and  our  so- 
called  Red  China  restrictions,  I  should 
point  out  that  ray  infonnation  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  approving  foreign  flag 
vessels  for  the  shipment  of  grain  where 
such  ships  have  been  making  trips  to 
Cuba  in  violation  of  our  voluntary  em- 
bargo. Our  Government,  I  am  told,  has 
failed  to  withhold  U.S.-generated  aid 
cargoes  from  these  owners  who  have 
been  acUve  in  the  Cuban  trade. 

According  to  the  American  Maritime 
Association  our  Department  of  State  is 
obviously  involved  and  is  u.sing  every 
conceivable  excuse  to  delay  the  initia- 
tion of  promised  Government  shippin'^ 
orders  designed  to  curb  the  use  of  for- 
eign ships  who  participate  in  trade  which 
conflicts  with  our  national  interest 

Obviously  the  United  States  is  either 
unwilling  or  has  been  unable  to  per- 
suade its  free  world  allies  to  forego  this 
trade.    Meanwhile,  if  what  I  hear  is  true 
there  are   influential  Government  offi- 
•»•  cials  who  now  are  suggesting  a  policy  of 
massive  aid  to  Cuba  similar  to  our  pre- 
vious policy  of  attempting  to  win  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia's  good  will  and  thus 
woo  her  away  from   Moscow   and   the 
Kremlin.     As   for   the   present  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  regulations  covering 
bunker    fuel    for    vessels    which    have 
called  at  or  scheduled   to  call  at  Far 
Eastern  ports,  I  might  say  that  they  are 
wholly  ineffective  because  any  such  ship 
that  desires  to  pick  up  American  cargo 
in  an  American  port  only  has  to  refuel 
in  Canada  or  some  other  foreign  country 
and  then  can  proceed  to  load  an  Ameri- 
can cargo  at  an  American  port  without 
being  affected.    Obviously  my  bill  would 
correct  this  situation. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress—not the  State  Department  or  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government- 
should  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  In  the  case  of  Cuba.  Congress 
should  exercise  this  power  and  tighten 
our  economic  boycott. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  legislation 
such  as  I  have  introduced  is  urgently 
needed  to  protect  American  shipping  in- 
terests and  the  American  seamen  who 
man  our  American -flag  ships. 

I  hope  for  an  early  hearing  on  my  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
passage  in  every  way  possible 


Janua 


mil 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Jn  , 
editorials.  "^  'Pelade 

The   SPEAKER,    is   therp   ^k- 
to  the  request  of  the  genUem«n*^t*<»» 
New  York?  et^nueman  ttiMn. 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.   RIEHLMAN.     Mr    SopalrD 
President  presented  the  'z%^  cZ:J^ 
with  perhaps  its  most  Pressing  d^SS^ 
last  week  when  he  outlin^TorSS 
tax  cut.  Which  would  amount  toW! 
billion  over  the  next  3  years  a^  V^^ 
submitted  a  budget  calling  f or  e^.*" 
tures  of  nearly  $99  billion  and  «  V^*^" 
of  $12  billion  for  fiscalTear  ^gw'*'*''^^ 
It  is  clear  that  the  administration  i 
going  to  try  to  obtain  a  much-n^Jf 
overhaul  of  a  tax  system  2t^ 
crated  as  a  drag  on  our  economy^d^ 
the  same  time  continue  its  recieS  ^ 
flationary  policy  of  piling  deficit  oJ'  f. 
of  deficit  with  a  casual  assSS^c^^t^^^ 
all  will  balance  out  in  thfS^^c^' 
deficit  could  have  been  anticipaiedT! 
result  of  the  tax  cut.  but  one  St  ^. 
"^^fc'-f  the  President's  Profes^^S^J^ 

co^d^uo^^^^^^^^^^  wej 

talk  of  deficit  spending  and  inflauTS 
being  some  sort  of  Wind  adherence  S 

SSfies.  '"^  °"'"^°^^'  '^^^^ 
I.  for  one.  do  not  think  the  public  is 
being  fooled  at  all.  People  over  SiJ 
country  are  having  hard  second  thought 
about  the  effect  of  a  tax  cut  on  t^  o1 
continued  niassive  deficit  spencUii 
They  know  what  the  inflationary  imnJt 
of  this  kind  of  Government  fiscal  poUcv 
does  to  the  dollars  in  their  pocketTaS 
If  my  mail  is  any  indicator  of  public 
sentiment  people  are  wondering  what 
good  it  does  to  have  more  doUars  that 
are  worth  less. 

We  cannot  spend  ourselves  rich  u  we 
certainly  must  learn  some  day  when  the 
rude  awakening  comes,  but  we  certainly 
can.  as  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  so  aptly 
puts  It.  spend  ourselves  into  the  grave: 


UNITED  STATES  SPENDING  ITSELF 
INTO    GRAVE 


Mr.  RIEHLMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


How    To    Burt    Capttalism— Dkitid  9r«TB 
Spending  Itself  Into  Giavk 

V,  Y  «fw!'^*'"*  Kennedy  were  determined  to 
help  Nikita  Khrushchev  "bury  capitalism" 
he  could  do  It  no  more  effectively  than  by 
means  of  the  Federal  budget  which  he  sub- 
mitted yesterday  to  the  Congress. 

Vl^hlle  promising  a  tax  reduction  of  tl3  ■ 
500  billion  In  the  next  3  years,  he  submlU 
a  budget  which  would  cost  198,802  million 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  would  create 
a  deficit  for  that  1  year  of  $11,902  million, 
and  which  would  shoot  the  national  debt 
up  to  $315,604  million  by  June  of  1964. 

If  that  Is  not  the  ^vne  road  toward  na- 
tional bankruptcy  and  "the  burial  of  capi- 
talism," we  don't  know  what  It  la. 

Prime  Minister  Khrushchev  has  no  de- 
sire to  wage  a  hot  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  last  thing  he  would  want  to  do 
would  be  to  direct  a  missile  at  Washington, 
or  New  York,  or  Syracuse.  He  is  well  aware 
of  our  retaliatory  power. 

He  is  quite  content  to  sit  quietly  In  Mob- 
cow  and  continue  to  pull  strings  here  and 
there  which  will  force  the  United  8tat« 
to  spend  even  more  of  Its  billions  for  de- 
fense, for  foreign  aid  or  for  space  exploration. 
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In  efTect,  the  Comnaunists  are  calUng  the 
■irnals  which  compel  us  to  spend  ourselves 
into  national  bankruptcy  at  a  headlong  rate. 

one  difficulty  with  a  tOO-blllion  Federal 
budget  is  that  the  figure  Is  so  completely 
IncomprehenBlble. 

vnio  can  Imsigine  what  $1  billion  means? 
It  is  11,000  million,  but  who  understands 
that?  And  ^^^^  ^e  9^^  "P  ^  fSQ-OOO  mil- 
lion, where  are  we? 

such  sums  are  too  staggering  for  the  hu- 
man mind,  so  the  average  citizen  gives  up  In 
despair:  That  Is  why  politicians  know  they 
can  make  more  "political  hay"  by  exposing 
a  $1,000  theft  or  even  a  »60  graft  than  by 
oppoelng  a  needless  $1  million  appropriation. 

And  that  Is  why  State  and  Federal  budget 
makers  know  they  can  get  away  with  astro- 
nomical reconunendatlons  with  a  minimum 
of  public  reaction. 

One  possible  means  of  translating  $99  bil- 
lion Into  an  understandable  figure  is  to  es- 
timate what  such  a  national  budget  would 
coet  locally.  The  Empire  State  Chamber  of 
commerce  has  done  this  and  has  come  up 
with  some  startling  data. 

New  York  State's  share  of  the  President's 
new  budget  Is  $13.2  billion,  or  $765.14  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  In  this  State. 
This  Is  an  increase  of  $603  million  over  the 
New  York  portion  of  the  current  Federal 
budget. 

Figuring  that  New  Yorkers  pay  13.39  per- 
cent of  Federal  taxes  (exclusive  of  social 
jeciirlty  and  other  nonoperatlng  levies),  the 
Empire  State  Chamber  says  that  Onondaga 
Ck)unty'B  share  of  Federal  spending  for  the 
coming  fiscal   year  will   be   $293,690,904. 

On  this  basis,  here  are  the  estimates  for 
other  counties  in  the  P-S  area ; 

Cayuga,  $37,042,096;  Chenango.  $22,489.- 
844;  Cortland,  $22,489,844;  Franklin,  $18,521,- 
048;  Jefferson,  $44,979,688;  Lewis,  $10,583,456; 
Madison.  $23,812,776;  Oneida.  $165,366,500; 
Oswego,  $37,042,096;  St.  Lawrence.  $48,948,- 
484;  Seneca,  $19,843,980;  Tompkins,  $41,010,- 
892;  Wayne,  $38,365,028. 

What  will  It  cost  to  carry  a  national  debt 
of  $303,494  million  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  or  a  total  of  $315,604  million  at  the 
end  of  June  1964? 

At  3  percent  annual  Interest,  which  Is  a 
conservative  rate  for  Goverrunent  borrowing, 
the  annual  cost  of  carrying  this  year's  ac- 
cumulated debt  win  be  $9,104,820,000. 

The  $315,604  million  debt  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1964  wUl  cost  the  taxpayers,  at  3  per- 
cent, a  total  of  $12,468,120,000  a  year. 

At  this  rate,  should  we  be  considering  a 
tax  reduction  of  $13.5  billion  and  Increased 
Federal  spending  of  $4,491  million? 

Or  have  we  all  gone  crazy? 


GLOSSING  OVER  CUBAN  FACTS 
WOULD  MAKE  UNITED  STATES  AN 
INTELLECTUAL  OYSTERBED 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  not 
have  seen  it.  It  deals  with  the  after- 
math of  the  Cuban  October  crisis  and 
with  the  critical  situation  which  still 
remains  in  that  Red-ruled  country,  and 
it  expresses  my  own  concern  that  too 
many  Americans  will  consider  the  Cuban 
problem  tts  solved,  wrapped,  tied  in  a 
bow,  and  presented  to  the  public  as  a 


great  cold  war  victory,  not  to  be  opened, 
discussed  or  questioned  vmtil  some  future 
Christmas — ^preferably  post^l964. 

The  editorial  also  expresses  my  belief 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  lay  the  bare  bones  of  our  entire  Cuban 
policy,  past  and  present  prospective,  on 
the  table  for  all  Americans  to  see.  The 
American  i>eople  must  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  for  themselves  the  wisdom  of 
the  policies  their  leaders  pursue  and  I 
am  afraid  only  the  Congress  can  pre- 
vent the  facts  which  the  people  so  des- 
perately need  from  being  swept  under 
the  rug.  Thought  manipulation  by  the 
oracles  who  formulate  national  policy 
cannot  be  permitted  to  become  the  guid- 
ing light  for  American  public  opinion. 
The  American  people  are  capable  of 
making  the  right  decisions  if  they  are 
only  given  the  facts. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  surely  headed 
for  some  disastrous  turns  if  soothing 
sirup,  pretty  ribbon  and  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  whitewash  continue  to  be  Wash- 
ington's answer  to  the  plaintive  plea  of 
the  American  people  for  the  facts. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility 
to  give  the  Cuban  situation  a  full  airing, 
and  the  sooner  we  proceed  the  better. 
Glossing   Over    Cuban    Facts   Would    Make 

United   States    an    Intellectual   Oyster- 
bed 

(By  William  A   Mullen) 

Please  forgive  any  Indelicacy  or  bruising 
of  the  ego  that  may  result  from  this  Imbal- 
anced  analogy:  The  modern  human  Intellect 
Is  assuming  the  characteristic  of  a  seeded 
oyster. 

Now.  as  most  everybody  knows,  an  oyster 
infested  either  artificially  or  naturally  with 
an  irritant  solves  Its  problem  by  coating  the 
grit  with  a  smooth  membranous  secretion. 
Layer  by  layer,  the  Irritant  is  covered  until, 
presto,  a  pearl  Is  formed.  And  this  pearl 
has  considerable  monetary  value  although  It 
Is,  in  truth,  merely  the  byproduct  of  an 
ailing  mollusk. 

So  It  goes  with  the  human  Intellect  In 
these  days  of  complex,  fast-moving,  high- 
pressure  events.  An  Irritant  such  as  Cuba 
annoys  the  logic  of  the  mind,  which  Is  con- 
ditioned to  accept  truth  and  fact  and  to 
instinctively  reject  that  which  is  the 
opposite. 

Try  as  it  might,  the  mind  cannot  reject 
Cuba  because  day  In  and  day  out.  It  Is  riddled 
with  propaganda,  distortion.  Insistence  and 
all  of  the  techniques  available  In  the  refined 
science  of  communication  between  Intelli- 
gent human  t>elng8. 

Then  it  follows  that,  when  the  mind  can- 
not rid  Itself  of  disquieting  Irritants,  a  de- 
fense mechanism  acts  and  the  oyster  process 
sets  to  work  to  smooth  over  the  disturbance. 
Soon  there  are  such  i>earls  formed  as  the 
Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners  were  not  ran- 
somed, they  were  liberated;  the  fiasco  of  the 
missiles  was  not  a  defeat  for  the  United 
States,  it  was  a  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Add  for  good  measure  the  Inconsistency 
that  Cuba  Is  not  a  menace  to  this  Nation  or 
this  hemisphere,  but  someday  this  non- 
menace  will  be  liberated  and  another  prob- 
lem will  be  solved. 

All  of  this  might  not  be  of  such  great 
concern  If  It  were  not  for  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  minds  of  far  too  many 
Americans  have  either  accepted  the  desired 
version  of  the  Cuban  affairs,  plural,  as  the 
truth,  or  have  set  to  work  to  cover  them  with 
a  smooth,  conscience-relieving  coating. 

thought  manipulation  dangerous 

The  acceptance  of  the  process  are  the  more 
disturbing  In  that  the  procedure  is  a  flagrant 


example  of  thought  manipulation,  with  those 
who  resist  becoming  exposed  to  the  most 
cavistic  vituperation. 

If  the  pattern  succeeds  in  the  matter  of 
the  Cuban  affairs,  then  It  can  more  readily 
be  applied  to  Bonae  future  problenos  and 
before  long,  a  nation  that  prides  Itself  In 
knowing  the  truth  and  believing  that  the 
powers  of  government  are  held  by  the  people 
wUl  be  transformed  Into  an  intellectual 
oysterbed.  And  history  is  studded  with  the 
empty  shells  of  such  nations. 

Our  salvation,  It  appears,  has  come  to  rest 
more  and  more  with  the  Congress,  which  has 
the  power  and  the  facilities  not  enjoyed  by 
the  people  to  Investigate,  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  to  take  any  corrective  or  punitive 
measures  required. 

Therefore,  if  the  Congress  is  to  serve  the 
people  to  whom  It  is  directly  responsible,  It 
must  probe  the  Cuban  affairs  relentlessly  to 
find  the  tauth  and  to  present  that  truth 
publicly,  however  harsh  it  may  be,  for  the 
entire  sordid  Cuban  picture  Is  not  a  private 
matter,  although  there  are  efforts  to  make 
It  such. 

The  Congress  must  act  forthwith  to  pre- 
vent the  Cuban  crises  and  their  aftereffects 
from  being  swept  under  the  rug  as  our  na- 
tional caretakers  busUy  attempt  to  tidy  up 
this  chapter  of  history. 

Truth  must  be  ascertained  and  truth  must 
be  told  If  we  are  to  protect  our  historic  Integ- 
rity, even  If  It  is  necessary  to  establish 
hard  hitting  and  rankling  truth  squads,  such 
as  the  Republicans  employed  In  past  presi- 
dential campaigns  as  they  dogged  the  opposi- 
tion candidate  around  the  Nation.  But 
these  should  not  be  constructed  on  a  par- 
tisan skeleton.  They  should  be  formed 
around  a  hard  core  of  sincere  concern  for 
the  future  of  our  country. 

public  should  have  facts 

We  should  know  all  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  missile  buildup  In  Cuba,  what  tran- 
spired between  the  President  and  Dictator 
Khrushchev.  We  should  know  whether  any 
pledge  not  to  Invade  Cuba  was  given  or 
implied.  , 

We  should  know  why  the  fleeting  Insist- 
ence for  actual  Inspection  of  Cuban  missile 
installations  was  allowed  to  melt  away,  cul- 
minating only  yesterday  In  a  joint  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  statement  that  they  cannot 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  over  this 
one  Cuban  affair. 

A  cold  light  of  truth  shoxild  be  cast  upon 
the  other  affair,  the  ransoming  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  prisoners,  In  a  search  for  answers  as 
to  whether  the  corporations  who  contributed 
to  the  massive  but  unpubllclzed  campaign  to 
raise  the  necessary  money  and  materials  were 
coerced  under  an  Implied  threat  of  reprisal. 

Just  how  much  manipulation  of  Govern- 
ment powers  to  allow  tax  deductions  for  the 
gifts  over  and  above  limits  on  charitable  con- 
tributions was  exercised  should  be  ascer- 
tained. So  should  the  amount  of  money 
Involved  in  what  bolls  down  to  nothing  less 
than  taking  some  $20  mUllon  In  Internal 
revenue  funds  and  transferring  them  Into 
the  ransom  payment. 

Finally.  Congress  must  determine  why  the 
end,  no  matter  how  humanitarian,  justified 
the  means  employed,  and  whether  this  pro- 
cedure might  not  be  used  again.  Each  of  us 
Individually  cannot  get  all  the  facts.  Nor 
can  our  private  agencies. 

The  onus  rests  with  the  Congress  and  for 
our  future  well-being  this  Is  the  heaviest 
responsibility  In  the  session  that  opens  today. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  28) 

The  SPEABIER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
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of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  response  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  I  report  to 
you — 

That  the  "economic  condition"  of  the 
United  States  in  1962  was  one  of  con- 
tinued advances  in  "employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power." 

That  the  "foreseeable  trends"  in  1963 
point  to  still  further  advances. 

That  more  vigorous  expansion  of  our 
economy  is  imperative  to  gain  the  heights 
of  "maximum  emptoyment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power"  specified  in  the 
act  and  to  close  the  gap  that  has  per- 
sisted since  1957  between  the  "levels 
obtaining"  and  the  "levels  needed"  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  act. 

That  the  core  of  my  1963  "program  for 
carrying  out"  the  policy  of  the  act  is 
major  tax  reduction  and  revision,  care- 
fully timed  and  structured  to  speed  our 
progress  toward  full  employment  and 
faster  growth,  while  maintaining  our 
recent  record  of  price  stability  and  bal- 
ance-of -payments  improvement. 

The  state  of  the  economy  poses  a  per- 
plexing challenge  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Expansion  continued  throughout 
1962,  raising  total  wages,  profits,  con- 
sumption, and  production  to  new  heights. 
This  belied  the  fears  of  those  who  pre- 
dicted that  we  were  about  to  add  another 
link  to  the  ominous  chain  of  recessions 
which  were  more  and  more  frequently 
interrupting  our  economic  expansions — 
in  1953-54  after  45  months  of  expansion, 
in  1957-58  after  35  months,  in  1960-61 
after  25  months.  Indeed,  22  months 
of  steady  recovery  have  already  broken 
this  melancholy  sequence,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  for  further  expansion  in  1963. 
Yet  If  the  performance  of  our  economy 
is  high,  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  are  higher  still — and  rightly  so. 
For  all  its  advances  the  Nation  is  still 
falling  substantially  short  of  its  eco- 
nomic potential — a  potential  we  must 
fulfill  both  to  raise  our  standards  of 
well-being  at  home  and  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  abroad. 

A  balanced  appraisal  of  our  economy, 
then,  necessarily  couples  pride  in  our 
achievements  with  a  sense  of  challenge 
to  master  the  job  as  yet  undone.  No 
nation,  least  of  all  ours,  can  rest  easy — 
When,  in  spite  of  a  sizable  drop  in  the 
unemployment  rate  (seasonally  adjust- 
ed) from  6.7  percent  as  1961  began,  to  5.6 
percent  as  1962  ended,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  fallen  below  5  percent 
in  but  1  month  in  the  past  5  years,  and 
there  are  still  4  million  people  unem- 
ployed today. 

When,  in  spite  of  a  gratifjring  recovery 
which  raised  gross  national  product  from 
an  annual  rate  of  $501  billion  as  1961 
began  to  $562  billion  as  1962  ended,  $30 
to  $40  billion  of  usable  productive  ca- 
pacity lies  idle  for  lack  of  sufficient  mar- 
kets and  incentives. 

When,  in  spite  of  a  recovery  growth 
rate  of  3.6  percent  yearly  from  1960  to 
1962,  our  realized  growth  trend  since 
1955  has  averaged  only  2.7  percent  an- 
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nually    as   against   Western   European     straints  imposed  by  balance  of  no 
growth  rates  of  4,  5,  and  6  percent  and     considerations.    While  long-term  «?** 
-_.  ..  -     est  rates  rose  by  one-third  in  loSS^ 

in  1961-62.    And  the  money  supply  ^r^ 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  present  mSI 
sion  than  in  the  preceding  one 

These  policies  facilitated  ranid  r- 
covery  from  recession  in  1961  Sd  Jn" 
tmuing  expansion  in  1962— an  advS5l 
that  carried  total  economic  acUvlty^f^ 
new  high  ground.  The  record  ratfJ? 
output  of  $562  bilUon  in  the  flnJ! 
quarter  of  1962  was.  with  allowance  for 
price  changes.  10  percent  above  \ht^Z 
quarter  of  1961  and  8  percent  above  S 
last  recovery  peak  in  the  second  quartpr 
of  1960.  The  industrial  production  tad?, 
last  month  was  16  percent  above  thpi^* 
point  in  January  1961  and  7  oercMit 
above  the  last  monthly  peak  in  Janu^ 

These  gains  in  output  brought  with 
them  a  train  of  improvements  in  inconiP 
employment,  and  profits,  while  the  oriei 
level  held  steady  and  our  balance  of 
payments  improved.  In  the  course  of 
the  1961-62  expansion:  °^ 

1.  Personal  income  rose  by  $46  billion 
to  $450  billion,  12  percent  above  its  peak 
m  the  previous  expansion.  Net  Income 
per  farm  rose  by  $330  as  farm  operators' 
net  income  from  farming  increased  bv 
$800  million.  Total  after-tax  income  of 
American  consumers  increased  by  8  per- 
cent; this  provided  a  $400  per  year  in- 
crease in  living  standards  (1962  prices) 
for  a  family  of  four. 

2.  Civilian  nonfarm  employment  in- 
creased by  2  million  while  the  average 
factory  workweek  was  rising  from  39  3 
to  40.3  hours. 

3.  Corporate  profits,  as  noted,  reached 
a  record  $51  billion  for  1962. 

4.  Wholesale  prices  remained  remark- 
ably stable,  while  consumer  prices  rose 
by  only  1.1  percent  a  year— a  better  rec- 
ord of  price  stability  than  that  achieved 
by  any  other  major  industrial  country  in 
the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Canada. 

5.  This  improving  competitive  situa- 
tion, combined  with  closer  international 
financial  cooperation  and  intensive 
measures  to  limit  the  foreign  currency 
costs  of  defense,  development  assistance. 
and  other  programs,  has  helped  to  bring 
about  material  improvements  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit — from  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  1960  to  $2.5  billion  in  1961  and 
now  to  about  $2  billion  in  1962. 

These  are  notable  achievements.  But 
a  measure  of  how  far  we  have  come  docs 
not  tell  us  how  far  we  still  have  to  go. 

A  year  ago.  there  was  widespread  con- 
sensus that  economic  recovery  in  1962, 
while  not  matching  the  swift  pace  of 
1 96 1 .  would  continue  at  a  high  rate.  But 
the  pace  slackened  more  than  expected 
as  the  average  quarterly  change  in  gross 
national  product  was  only  $6  billion  In 
1962  against  $13  bUlion  in  1961.  The 
underlying  forces  in  the  private  econ- 
omy— no  longer  buttressed  by  the  exu- 
berant demand  of  the  postwar  decade, 
yet  still  thwarted  by  Income  tax  rates 
bred  of  war  and  inflation— failed  to  pro- 
vide the  stimulus  needed  for  more  vigor- 
ous expansion.  While  housing  and  gov- 
ernment purchases  rose  about  as 
expected  and  consumer  bujring  moved  up 


our  own  earlier  postwar  growth  rate  of 
4V2  percent. 

When,  in  spite  of  achieving  record  cor- 
porate profits  before  taxes  of  $51  billion 
in  1962,  against  a  previous  high  of  $47 
billion  in  1959,  our  economy  could  read- 
ily generate  another  $7  to  $8  billion  of 
profits  at  more  normal  rates  of  capacity 
use. 

When,  in  spite  of  a  rise  of  $28  billion 
in  wages  and  salaries  since  the  trough  of 
the  recession  in  1961 — with  next  to  no 
erosion  by  rising  prices — the  levels  of 
labor  income  could  easily  be  $18  to  $20 
billion  higher  at  reasonably  full 
employment. 

We  cannot  now  reclaim  the  opportuni- 
ties we  lost  in  the  past.  But  we  can 
move  forward  to  seize  the  even  greater 
possibilities  of  the  future.  The  decade 
ahead  presents  a  most  favorable  gather- 
ing of  forces  for  economic  progress. 
Arrayed  before  us  are  a  growing  and 
increasingly  skilled  labor  force,  acceler- 
ating scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances, and  a  wealth  of  new  opportunities 
for  innovation  at  home  and  for  com- 
merce in  the  world.  What  we  require  is 
a  coherent  national  determination  to  lift 
our  economy  to  a  new  plane  of  produc- 
tivity and  initiative.  It  is  in  this  con- 
text and  spirit  that  we  examine  the  rec- 
ord of  progress  in  the  past  2  years  and 
consider  the  means  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

THE    1961-62    RECORD 

As  I  took  Office  24  months  ago,  the 
Nation  was  in  the  grip  of  its  third  reces- 
sion in  7  years;  the  average  imemploy- 
ment  rate  was  nearing  7  percent;  $50 
billion  of  potential  output  was  running  to 
waste  in  idle  manpower  and  machinery. 

In  these  last  2  years,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  taken  a 
series  of  important  steps  to  promote  re- 
covery and  strengthen  the  economy: 

1.  Early  in  1961  vigorous  antirecession 
measures  helped  get  recovery  off  to  a 
fast  start  and  gave  needed  assistance  to 
those  hardest  hit  by  the  recession. 

2.  In  1961  and  1962,  new  measures 
were  enacted  to  redevelop  chronically 
depressed  areas;  to  retrain  the  unem- 
ployed and  adapt  manpower  to  changing 
technology;  to  enlarge  social  security 
benefits  for  the  aged,  the  unemployed 
and  their  families;  to  provide  special 
tax  incentives  to  boost  business  capital 
spending;  to  raise  the  wages  of  underpaid 
workers;  to  expand  housing  and  urban 
redevelopment;  to  help  agriculture  and 
small  business — these  and  related  meas- 
ures improved  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  economy  and  aided  the 
recovery. 

3.  Budgetary  policy  was  designed  to 
facilitate  the  expansion  of  private  de- 
mand— to  avoid  the  Jolting  shift  from 
stimulus  to  restriction  that  did  much  to 
cut  short  recovery  in  1958-60.  The 
resulting  fiscal  shift  in  1960-61  was  much 
milder.  In  addition  to  increases  in  de- 
fense and  space  programs,  measures  of 
domestic  improvement,  such  as  the  accel- 
eration of  public  works,  reinforced  de- 
mand in  the  economy. 

4.  Monetary  conditions  were  also 
adjusted  to  aid  recovery  within  the  con- 
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rather  well  relative  to  income,  increases 
in  business  investment  fell  short  of 
expectations. 

Yet  buttressed  by  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams already  Usted,  the  momentum  of 
the  expansion  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  economy  safely  past  the  shoals 
of  a  sharp  break  in  the  stock  market,  a 
drop  in  the  rate  of  inventory  accimiula- 
tion,  and  a  wave  of  pessimism  in  early 
summer.  As  the  year  ended,  the  econ- 
omy was  still  moving  upward. 

THE  ornxooK   roH    1>63 

The  outlook  for  continued  moderate 
expansion  in  1963  is  now  favorable: 

1.  Business  investment,  responding  in 
part  to  the  stimulus  of  last  year's  depre- 
ciation reform  and  investment  tax  credit 
and  to  the  prospect  of  early  tax  reduc- 
tion and  reform,  is  expected  to  rise  at 
least  modestly  for  1963  as  a  whole. 

2.  Home  construction  should  continue 
at  about  its  1962  level. 

3.  Govemment  purchases — Federal. 
State,  and  local  combined — are  expected 
to  rise  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  a  quarter. 

4.  Consumer  purchases  should  rise  in 
line  with  gains  in  business  and  Govem- 
ment activity. 

These  prospects,  taking  into  account 
the  proposed  tax  reduction,  lead  to  the 
projection  of  a  gross  national  product  for 
1963  of  $578  biUion.  understood  as  the 
niidpoint  of  a  $10  billion  range. 

I  do  not  expect  a  fifth  postwar  reces- 
sion to  interrupt  our  progress  in  1963.  It 
is  not  the  fear  of  recession  but  the  fact 
of  5  years  of  excessive  unemployment, 
unused  capacity,  and  slack  profits — and 
the  consequent  hobbling  of  our  growth 
rate — that  constitutes  the  urgent  case  for 
tax  reduction  and  reform.  And  economic 
expansion  in  1963.  at  any  reasonably  pre- 
dictable pace,  will  leave  the  economy  well 
below  the  Employment  Act's  high  stand- 
ards of  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power. 

We  end  1962  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  5.6  jsercent.  That  is  not  maxi- 
mum employment.  It  is  frustrating  in- 
deed to  see  the  vmemployment  rate  stand 
still  even  though  the  output  of  goods  and 
services  rises.  Yet  past  experience  tells 
us  that  only  sustained  major  increases 
in  production  can  reemploy  the  jobless 
members  of  today's  labor  force,  create 
job  opportunities  for  the  2  million  young 
men  and  women  entering  the  labor  mar- 
ket each  year,  and  produce  new  jobs  as 
fast  as  technological  change  destroys  old 
ones. 

We  end  1962  with  U.S.  output  of  goods 
and  services  running  some  $30-$40  bil- 
lion below  the  economy's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. That  is  not  maximum  production. 
And  the  prospective  pace  of  expansion 
for  1963  promises  Uttle  if  any  narrowing 
of  the  production  gap  until  tax  reduction 
takes  hold.  Our  growing  labor  force  and 
steadily  rising  productivity  raise  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  by  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion a  year.  We  need  to  run  just  to  keep 
pace  and  rim  swiftly  to  gain  ground  in 
our  race  to  full  utilization. 

We  end  1962  with  personal  income, 
wages  and  salaries,  and  corporate  profits 
also  setting  new  records.  But  even  this 
favorable  record  does  not  represent 
maximum  purchasing  power,  as  the  fig- 


ures I  have  already  cited  clearly  demon- 
strate. 

In  summary:  The  recovery  that  was 
initiated  shortly  after  I  took  office  2  years 
ago  now  stands  poised  at  a  moment  of 
decision.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  will  be — or  should  be — content 
merely  to  set  new  records.  Private  Ini- 
tiative and  pubhc  pohcy  must  join  hands 
to  break  the  barriers  built  up  by  the 
years  of  slack  since  1957  and  bring  the 
Nation  into  a  new  period  of  sustained 
full  employment  and  rapid  economic 
growth.  This  cannot  be  done  overnight, 
but  it  can  be  done.  The  main  block  to 
full  employment  is  an  unreallstically 
heavy  burden  of  taxation.  The  time  has 
come  to  remove  it. 

TAX  EKDTJCnON  AND  SKTOItlf  IW  1»«3 

We  approach  the  issue  of  tax  revision, 
not  in  an  atmosphere  of  haste  and  panic 
brought  on  by  recession  or  depres8i<ui, 
but  in  a  period  of  comjMLrative  calm. 
Yet  if  we  are  to  restore  the  healthy  glow 
of  dynamic  prosperity  to  the  U-S.  econ- 
omy and  avoid  a  lengthening  of  the  5- 
year  period  of  unrealized  promise,  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Early  action  on  the 
tax  program  outlined  In  my  state  of  the 
Union  message — and  shortly  to  be  pre- 
sented in  detail  in  my  tax  message — 
will  be  our  best  investment  in  a  pros- 
perous future  and  our  best  Insinance 
against  recession. 

THE    KE8POKSIBI.K    CITIZIN    AlfD    TAX    KJDtlCnON 

In  this  situation,  the  citizen  serves  his 
country's  interest  by  supporting  income 
tax  reductions.  For  through  the  normal 
processes  of  the  market  economy,  tax  re- 
duction can  be  the  constructive  instru- 
ment for  harmonizing  public  and  private 
interests: 

The  taxpayer  as  consumer,  pursuing 
his  own  best  interest  and  that  of  his 
family,  can  turn  his  tax  savings  into  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  and  simul- 
taneously into  stronger  markets  for  the 
producer. 

The  taxpayer  as  producer — business- 
man or  farmer— responding  to  the  profit 
opportunities  he  finds  in  fuller  markets 
and  lower  tax  rates,  can  simultaneously 
create  new  jobs  for  workers  and  larger 
markets  for  the  products  of  other  fac- 
tories, farms,  and  mines. 

Tax  reduction  thus  sets  off  a  process 
that  can  bring  gains  for  ever>'one.  gains 
won  by  marshaling  resources  that  would 
othei-wise  stand  idle — workers  without 
jobs  and  farm  and  factory  capacity  with- 
out markets.  Yet  many  taxpayers  seem 
prepared  to  deny  the  Nation  the  fruits 
of  tax  reduction  because  they  question 
the  financial  soundness  of  reducing  taxes 
when  the  Federal  budget  is  already  in 
deficit.  Let  me  make  clear  why,  in  to- 
day's economy,  fiscal  prudence  and  re- 
sponsibihty  call  for  tax  reduction  even 
if  it  temporarily  enlarges  the  Federal 
deficit — why  reducing  taxes  is  the  best 
way  open  to  us  to  increase  revenues. 

Our  choice  is  not  the  oversimplified 
one  sometimes  posed,  between  tax  re- 
duction and  a  deficit  on  one  hand  and  a 
budget  easily  balanced  by  prudent  man- 
agement on  the  other.  If  the  projected 
1964  Federal  cash  deficit  of  $10.3  billion 
did  not  allow  for  a  $2.7  billion  loss  in 
receipts  owing  to  the  new  tax  program, 


the  projected  deficit  would  be  $7.6  bil- 
lion. We  have  been  sUdinfir  into  one 
deficit  after  another  throoRh  repeated 
recessions  and  persistent  slack  In  our 
economy.  A  planned  cash  sun^s  of 
$0.6  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  be- 
came a  record  cash  deficit  of  $13.1  bil- 
lion, largely  as  the  result  of  economic 
recession.  A  planned  ca^  siuplus  of 
$1.8  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  turning  into  a  cash  deficit  of  $8.3  bil- 
lion, largely  as  the  result  of  economic 
slack.  If  we  were  to  slide  into  recession 
through  failure  to  act  on  taxes,  the  cash 
deficit  for  next  year  would  be  larger 
without  the  tax  reduction  than  the  esti- 
mated deficit  with  tax  reduction.  In- 
deed, a  new  recession  could  break  all 
peacetime  deficit  recMtJs.  And  if  we 
were  to  try  to  force  budget  balance  by 
drastic  cuts  in  expenditures — necessarily 
at  the  expense  of  defense  and  other  vital 
programs — ^we  would  not  only  endanger 
the  secmity  of  the  country,  we  would  so 
depress  demazul,  production,  and  em- 
ployment that  tax  revenues  would  fall 
axul  leave  the  Govermnent  budget  still 
in  deficit.  The  attempt  would  thus  be 
self-defeating. 

So  until  we  restore  full  prosperity  and 
the  budget-balanciiig  revenues  it  gener- 
ates, our  practical  choice  is  not  between 
deficit  and  surplus  but  between  two  kinds 
of  deficits :  between  deficits  bom  of  waste 
and  weakness  and  deficits  incurred  as 
we  build  our  future  strength.  If  an  in- 
dividual spends  frivolously  beyond  his 
means  today  and  borrows  beyond  his 
prospects  for  earning  tomorrow,  this  is 
a  sign  of  weakness.  But  if  he  borrows 
prudently  to  invest  in  a  machine  that 
boosts  his  business  profits,  or  to  pay  for 
education  and  training  that  boosts  his 
earning  power,  this  can  be  a  source  of 
strength,  a  deficit  through  which  he 
builds  a  better  future  for  himself  and 
his  family,  a  deficit  justified  by  his  in- 
creased potential. 

As  long  as  we  have  large  numbers  of 
workers  without  jobs,  and  producers 
without  markets,  we  will  as  a  nation  fall 
into  repeated  deficits  of  inertia  and 
weakness.  But,  by  comparison,  if  we  en- 
large the  deficit  temporarily  as  the  by- 
product of  our  positive  tax  policy  to  ex- 
pand our  economy  this  will  serve  as  a 
source  of  strength,  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. It  will  yield  rich  private  divldendb 
in  higher  output,  faster  growth,  more 
jobs,  higher  profits  and  incomes:  and. 
by  the  same  token,  a  large  public  gain 
in  expanded  budget  revenues.  As  the 
economy  retun^s  to  full  employment,  the 
budget  will  return  to  constructive  bal- 
ance. 

This  would  not  be  true,  of  course,  if  we 
were  currently  straining  the  limits  of  our 
productive  capacity,  when  the  dollars  re- 
leased by  tax  reduction  would  pusli 
against  unyielding  bottlenecks  in  indus- 
trial plant  and  skilled  manpower.  Then, 
tax  reduction  would  be  an  opten  invita- 
tion to  inflation,  to  a  renewed  price-wage 
spiral,  and  would  threaten  our  hard-won 
balance  of  payments  improvement.  To- 
day, however,  we  not  only  have  unused 
manpower  and  idle  plant  capacity;  new 
additions  to  the  labor  force  and  to  plant 
capacity   are   constantly  enlarging   our 
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productive  potential.  We  have  an  econ- 
omy fully  able  and  ready  to  respond  to 
the  stimulus  of  tax  reduction. 

Our  need  today,  then,  is — 

To  provide  markets  to  bring  back  into 
production  underutilized  plant  and 
eqiiipment. 

To  provide  incentives  to  invest,  in  the 
form  both  of  wider  markets  and  larger 
profits — investment  that  will  expand  and 
modernize,  innovate,  cut  costs. 

Most  imix>rtant,  by  means  of  stronger 
markets  and  enlarged  investment,  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  imemployed  and 
for  the  new  workers  streaming  into  the 
labor  force  during  the  sixties — and, 
closing  the  circle,  the  new  Jobholders 
Will  generate  still  larger  markets  and 
further  investment. 

It  was  in  direct  response  to  these  needs 
that  I  pledged  last  summer  to  submit 
proposals  for  a  top-to-bottom  reduction 
in  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes 
In  1963 — for  reducing  the  tax  burden  on 
private  income  and  the  tax  deterrents  to 
private  initiative  that  have  for  too  long 
held  economic  activity  in  check.  Only 
when  we  have  removed  the  heavy  drag 
our  fiscal  system  now  exerts  on  personal 
and  business  purchasing  power  and  on 
the  financial  incentives  for  greater  risk- 
taking  and  personal  effort  can  we  expect 
to  restore  the  high  levels  of  employment 
and  high  rate  of  growth  that  we  took 
for  granted  in  the  first  decade  after  the 
war. 

TAZXS  AND  COKSUMER   DEMAND 

In  order  to  enlarge  markets  for  con- 
simier  goods  and  services  and  translate 
these  into  new  jobs,  fuller  work  sched- 
ules, higher  profits,  and  rising  farm  in- 
comes, I  am  proposing  a  major  reduction 
in  individual  income  tax  rates.  Rates 
should  be  cut  in  three  stages,  from  their 
present  range  of  20  to  91  percent  to  the 
more  reasonable  range  of  14  to  65  per- 
cent. In  the  first  stage,  beginning  July  1, 
these  rate  reductions  will  cut  individual 
liabilities  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6  billion. 
Most  of  this  would  translate  immediately 
Into  greater  take-home  pay  through  a 
reduction  in  the  basic  withholding  rate. 
Piu^her  rate  reductions  would  apply  to 
1964  and  1965  incomes,  with  resulting 
revenue  losses  to  be  partially  offset  by 
tax  reforms,  thus  applying  a  substantial 
additional  boost  to  consumer  markets. 

These  revisions  would  directly  increase 
the  annual  rate  of  disposable  after- tax 
incomes  of  American  households  by 
about  $6  billion  in  the  second  half  of 
1963,  and  some  $8  billion  when  the  pro- 
gram is  in  full  effect,  with  account  taken 
of  both  tax  reductions  and  tax  reform. 
Taxpayers  in  all  brackets  would  benefit, 
with  those  in  the  lower  brackets  getting 
the  largest  proportional  reductions. 

American  households  as  a  whole  regu- 
larly spend  between  92  and  94  percent 
of  the  total  after-tax  (disposable)  in- 
comes they  receive.  And  they  generally 
hold  to  this  range  even  when  income  rises 
and  falls;  so  it  follows  that  they  gener- 
ally spend  about  the  same  percentage  of 
dollars  of  income  added  or  subtracted. 
If  we  cut  about  $8  billion  from  the  con- 
sumer tax  load,  we  can  reasonably  expect 
a  direct  addition  to  consimier  goods  mar- 
kets of  well  over  $7  billion. 

A  reduction  of  corporate  taxes  would 
provide  a  further  increment  to  the  fiow 


of  household  incomes  as  dividends  are 
enlarged;  and  this,  too,  would  directly 
swell  the  consumer  spending  stream. 

The  direct  effects,  large  as  they  are. 
would  be  only  the  beginning.  Rising 
output  and  employment  to  meet  the  new 
demands  for  consumer  goods  will  gen- 
erate new  income — wages,  salaries,  and 
profits.  Spending  from  this  extra  in- 
come fiow  would  create  more  jobs,  more 
production,  and  more  incomes.  The  ul- 
timate increases  in  the  continuing  fiow 
of  incomes,  production,  and  consumption 
will  greatly  exceed  the  initial  amount  of 
tax   reduction. 

Even  if  the  tax  program  had  no  in- 
fiuence  on  investment  spending — either 
directly  or  indirectly— the  $8  to  $9  billion 
added  directly  to  the  flow  of  consumer 
income  would  call  forth  a  flow  of  at  least 
$16  billion  of  added  consumer  goods  and 
services. 

But  the  program  will  also  generate  di- 
rect and  indirect  increases  in  invest- 
ment spending.  The  production  of  new 
machines,  and  the  building  of  new  fac- 
tories, stores,  offices,  and  apartments 
add  to  incomes  in  the  same  way  as  does 
production  of  consumer  goods.  This  too 
sets  ofif  a  derived  chain  reaction  of  con- 
sumer spending,  adding  at  least  another 
$1  billion  of  output  of  consumer  goods 
for  every  $1  billion  of  added  investment. 

TAXES    AND    INVESTMENT 

To  raise  the  Nation's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce— to  expand  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety  of  our  output — we  must  not 
merely  replace  but  continually  expand, 
improve,  modernize,  and  rebuild  our 
productive  capital.  That  is,  we  must  in- 
vest, and  we  must  grow. 

The  past  half  decade  of  unemploy- 
ment and  excess  capacity  has  led  to  in- 
adequate business  investment.  In  1962, 
the  rate  of  investment  was  almost  un- 
changed from  1957  though  gross  national 
product  had  risen  by  almost  16  percent, 
after  allowance  for  price  changes.  Clear- 
ly it  is  essential  to  our  employment  and 
growth  objectives  as  well  as  to  our  inter- 
national competitive  stance  that  we 
stimulate  more  rapid  expansion  and 
modernization  of  America's  productive 
facilities. 

As  a  first  step,  we  have  already  pro- 
vided important  new  tax  incentives  for 
productive  investment.  Last  year  the 
Congress  enacted  a  7-percent  tax  credit 
for  business  expenditures  on  major  kinds 
of  equipment.  And  the  Treasury,  at  my 
direction,  revised  it  depreciation  rules  to 
reflect  today's  conditions.  Together, 
these  measures  are  saving  business  over 
$2  billion  a  year  in  taxes  and  significant- 
ly increasing  the  net  rate  of  return  on 
capital  investments. 

The  second  step  in  my  program  to  lift 
investment  incentives  is  to  reduce  the 
corporate  tax  rate  from  52  percent  to  47 
percent,  thus  restoring  the  pre-Korean 
rate.  Particularly  to  aid  small  busi- 
nesses, I  am  recommending  that  effective 
January  1,  1963.  the  rate  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  corporate  income  be  dropped 
from  30  to  22  percent  while^the  52  per- 
cent rate  on  corporate  Income  over 
$25,000  is  retained.  In  later  stages,  the 
52  percent  rate  would  drop  to  47  percent. 
These  changes  will  cut  corporate  liabll- 
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The  resulting  increase  in  profltahiiit, 
will  encourage  risk  taking  and  ^^ 
the  fiow  of  internal  funds  which  tynS* 
ly  finance  a  major  share  of  corporaAew!' 
cial  accommodation.  But  global  totSi 
vestment.  In  recent  periods,  businettil 
a  whole  has  not  been  starved  for  SJ* 
mask  the  fact  that  thousands  of^mSi 
or  rapidly  growing  businesses  are  handl 
capped  by  shortage  of  investible  funSt* 
As  the  total  impact  of  the  tax  proerto" 
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existing  capacity,  more  and  more  com 
panies  will  find  the  lower  taxes  a  WS' 
come  source  of  finance  for  plant  exDan" 
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The  third  step  toward  higher  levels  of 
capital  spending  is  a  combination  of 
structural  changes  to  remove  barriers  to 
the  full  flow  of  Investment  funds  to 
sharpen  the  incentives  for  creative' in. 
vestment,  and  to  remove  tax -induced  dis^ 
tortions  in  resource  fiow.  Reduction  of 
the  top  individual  income  tax  rate  from 
91  to  65  percent  is  a  central  part  of  thig 
balanced  program. 

Fourth,  apart  from  direct  measures  to 
encourage  investment,  the  tax  prognun 
will  go  to  the  heart  of  the  main  deter- 
rent to  investment  today;  namely,  in. 
adequate  markets.  Once  the  sovereign 
incentive  of  high  and  rising  sales  is  «. 
stored,  and  the  businessman  is  convinced 
that  todays  new  plant  and  equipment 
will  find  profitable  use  tomorrow,  the 
effects  of  the  directly  stimulative  meas- 
ures will  be  doubled  and  redoubled. 
Thus — and  it  is  no  contradiction— the 
most  important  single  thing  we  can  do 
to  stimulate  investment  In  today's  econ- 
omy is  to  raise  consumption  by  major 
reduction  of  individual  income  tax  rates. 
Fifth,  side  by  side  with  tax  measum 
I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Treasury  will  continue  to  main- 
tain, consistent  with  their  responsibilities 
for  the  external  defense  of  the  dollar, 
monetary  and  credit  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  fiow  of  savings  into  long- 
term  investment  in  the  productive 
strength  of  the  country. 

Given  a  series  of  large  and  timely  tai 
reductions  and  reforms,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, we  can  surely  achieve  the  bal- 
anced expansion  of  consumption  and  in- 
vestment so  urgently  needed  to  overcome 
a  half  decade  of  slack  and  to  capitallM 
on  the  great  and  growing  economic  op- 
portunities of  the  decade  ahead. 

The  impact  of  my  tax  proposals  on 
the  budget  deficit  will  be  cushioned  by 
the  scheduling  of  reductions  in  several 
stages  rather  than  a  single  large  cut ;  the 
careful  pruning  of  civilian  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1964 — those  other  than  for  de- 
fense, space,  and  debt  service—to  levels 
below  fiscal  1963;  the  adoption  of  a  more 
current  time  schedule  for  tax  payments 
of  large  corporations,  which  will  at  the 
outset  add  about  $1»4  billion  a  year  to 
budget  receipts;  the  net  offset  of  |3^^ 
billion  of  revenue  loss  by  selected  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  income  tax;  most 
powerfully,  hi  time,  by  the  accelerated 
growth  of  taxable  income  and  tax  re- 
ceipts as  the  economy  expands  in 
response  to  the  stimulus  of  the  tax 
program. 
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IMPACT    OM    THK    DEBT 

Given  the  deficit  now  in  prospect,  ac- 
tion to  raise  the  existing  legal  limit  on 
the  public  debt  will  be  required. 

The  aWllty  of  the  Nation  to  service  the 
Ped^al  debt  rests  on  the  income  of  its 
citizens  whose  taxes  must  pay  the  inter- 
est. Total  Federal  interest  payments  as 
a  fraction  of  the  national  income  have 
fallen,  from  2.8  percent  m  1946  to  2.1 
percent  last  year.  The  gross  debt  itself 
a5  a  proportion  of  our  gross  national 
product  has  also  fallen  steadily — from 
123  percent  in  1946  to  55  percent  last 
year.  Under  the  budgetary  changes 
scheduled  this  year  and  next,  these  ratios 
will  ctmtuaue  their  decline. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  compare  the 
rise  in  Federal  debt  with  the  rise  in  other 
forms  of  debt.  Since  the  end  of  1946. 
the  Federal  debt  held  by  the  pubhc  has 
risen  by  $12  billion ;  net  State-local  debt. 
by  $58  billion:  net  corporate  debt,  by  $237 
billion;  and  net  total  private  debt,  b.v 
$318  billion. 

Clearly,  we  would  prefer  smaller  debts 
than  we  have  today.  But  this  does  not 
settle  the  issue.  The  central  require- 
ment is  that  drbt  be  incurred  only  for 
constructive  purposes  and  at  times  and 
in  ways  that  serve  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  debtor.  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Goveriunent.  where  the  Nation 
is  the  debtor,  the  key  test  is  whether  the 
increase  serves  to  strengthen  or  weaken 
our  economy.  In  terms  of  jobs  and  out- 
put generated  without  thi-eat  to  price 
stability— and  in  terms  of  the  resulting 
higher  revenue — the  debt  increases  fore- 
seen under  my  tax  program  clearly  pass 
this  test. 

Monetary  and  debt  management  jroli- 
cies  can  accomnaodate  our  debt  increase 
in  196S— as  they  did  in  1961  and  1962— 
without  inflationary  strain  or  restriction 
of  private  credit  availability. 

nCPACT    ON     PRICES     AND     THE     BALANCE     OF 
PAYMENTS 

The  administration  tax  program  for 
1963  can  strengthen  our  economy  within 
a  continuing  framework  of  price  stability 
and  an  extension  of  our  hard-won 
gains  in  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position. 

Rising  prices  from  the  end  of  the  war 
until  1958  led  the  American  people  to 
expect  an  almost  irreversible  upward 
trend  of  prices.  But  now  prices  have 
been  essentially  stable  for  5  years.  This 
has  broken  the  inflationai-y  psychology 
and  eased  the  task  of  assuring  continued 
stability. 

We  are  determined  to  maintain  this 
stability  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  either 
an  inflationary  excess  of  demand  in  our 
markets  or  a  renewed  price-wage  spiral. 
Given  the  excess  capacities  of  our  econ- 
omy today,  and  ita  large  latent  reserves 
of  productive  power,  my  program  of  fis- 
cal stimulus  need  raise  no  such  fears. 
The  new  discipline  of  intensified  com- 
petition in  domestic  and  international 
market*,  the  abundant  world  supplies  of 
primary  products,  and  increased  public 
vigilance  all  lend  confidence  that  wage- 
price  problems  can  be  resolved  satisfac- 
torily even  as  we  approach  our  full-em- 
Ployment  target. 

Indeed,  In  many  respects  the  tax  pro- 
gram will  contribute  to  continued  price 


stability.  Tax  redneUoD  aiki  reform  wlB 
increase  prodnctMty  and  tend  to  eut 
unit  labor  cocCb  br  ftimtilatlng  cost-cut- 
ting isvcsteicst  and  tcehnoteglcal  ad- 
vance, aad  reducing  dlstortloos  in  re- 
source allocation.  As  long  as  wage  rate 
increases  stay  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
ductivity Increases,  as  long  as  the  push 
for  higher  profit  margins  through  hiclier 
prices  is  restrained — as  long  as  wage  and 
price  changes  reflect  the  "guideposts" 
that  were  set  out  a  year  ago  and  are  reaf- 
firmed in  the  swicompanying  Report  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — the 
outlook  for  stable  prices  is  excellent. 

Price  stability  has  extra  importance  to- 
day laecause  of  our  need  to  eliminate  the 
continuing  deficit  in  the  international 
balance  of  payments.  During  the  past  2 
years  we  have  cut  the  overall  deficit, 
from  nearly  $4  billion  in  1960  to  about 
$2  billion  in  1962.  But  we  cannot  relax 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  payments  deficit 
still  further.  One  important  force 
working  strongly  in  our  favor  is  our  ex- 
cellent record  of  price  stability.  Since 
1959,  while  U.S.  wholesale  prices  have 
been  unchanged,  those  in  every  major 
competing  country  (except  Canada) 
have  risen  appreciably.  Our  ability  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets — and  in  our 
own — has  accordingly  improved. 

We  shall  continue  to  reduce  the  over- 
seas burden  of  our  essential  defense  and 
economic  assistance  programs,  without 
weakening  their  effectiveness — both  by 
reducing  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
these  programs  and  by  urging  other  in- 
dustrial nations  to  assume  a  fairer  share 
of  the  burden  of  free  world  defense  and 
development  assistance. 

But  the  area  in  which  our  greatest  ef- 
fort must  now  be  concentrated  is  one  in 
which  Goverrunent  can  provide  only 
leadership  and  opportunity;  private 
business  must  produce  the  results.  Our 
commercial  trade  surplus — the  excess  of 
our  exports  of  goods  and  services  over 
imports — must  rise  substantially  to  as- 
sure tiiat  we  will  reach  balance  of 
payments  equilibrium  within  a  reason- 
able period. 

Under  our  new  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
we  are  prepaied  to  make  the  best  bar- 
gains for  American  business  that  have 
been  possible  in  many  years.  We  in- 
tend to  use  the  authority  of  Uiat  act  to 
maximum  advantage  to  tlie  end  that  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  products 
have  more  liberal  access  to  other  mai- 
kets — particularly  those  of  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

With  improved  Export-Import  Bank 
faciUties  and  the  new  Foreign  Credit  In- 
surance Association,  our  exporters  now 
have  export  financing  comparable  to 
that  of  our  major  competitors.  As  an 
important  part  of  our  program  to  in- 
crease exports,  I  have  proposed  a  sharp 
step-up  in  the  export  expansion  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 
F\inds  have  been  recommended  both  to 
strengthen  our  overseas  marketing  pro- 
grams and  to  increase  the  Departments 
efforts  in  the  promotion  of  an  expanded 
interest  in  export  opportunities  among 
American  firms. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  important  prog- 
ress in  increasing  the  resistance  of  the 


iutematianal  monetary  system  to  ^;>ecu- 
latlve  attack.  The  strength  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  payments  system  have  been 
consolidated  during  the  past  year 
through  international  cooperation.  That 
cooperation  successfully  met  rigorous 
tests  in  1962 — when  a  major  decline  oc- 
curred in  the  stock  markets  of  the  world; 
when  the  Canadian  dollar  withstood  a 
run  in  June;  and  when  the  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  bases  in  Cuba  threatened 
the  world.  Through  direct  cooperation 
with  other  countries  the  United  States 
engaged  in  substantial  operations  in  the 
forward  markets  for  other  currencies  and 
held  varying  amounts  of  other  curren- 
cies in  ItB  own  reserves;  the  Federal  Re- 
serve engaged  in  a  wide  circle  of  swap 
arrangements  for  obtaining  other  cur- 
rencies; and  the  Treasury  initiated  a 
program  of  borrowings  denominated  in 
foreign  currencies.  And  with  the  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  the  necessary  en- 
abling legislation,  the  United  States 
joined  other  major  countries  Ip 
strengthening  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  as  an  effective  bulwark  to  the 
payments  system. 

With  responsible  and  energetic  public 
and  private  policies,  and  continued  alert- 
ness to  any  new  dangers,  we  can  move 
now  to  revitalize  our  domestic  economy 
without  fear  of  inflation  or  unmanage- 
able international  financial  problems — 
indeed,  in  the  long  nan.  a  healthy  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  depends  on  a 
healthy  economy.  As  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment has  emphatically  stated  in  recent 
months,  a  prosperous  American  economy 
and  a  sound  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion are  not  alternatives  between  which 
we  must  choose;  rather,  expansionary 
action  to  bolster  oirr  domestic  growth — 
with  due  vigilance  against  inflation — 
\^-ill  solidify  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

IMPACT    ON    STATE    AND    LOCAL    COVERNBtlNTS 

The  Federal  budget  is  hard  pressed  by 
urgent  responsibihties  for  free  world 
defense  and  by  vital  tasks  at  home.  But 
the  fiscal  requirements  laid  upon  our 
States,  cities,  school  districts,  and  other 
units  of  local  government  are  even  more 
pressing.  It  is  here  that  the  first  im- 
pacts fall — of  rapidly  exptuidir^  popu- 
lations, especially  at  both  ends  of  the 
^e  distribution;  of  mushrooming  cities; 
of  continuing  shift  to  new  modes  of 
transp>ortation;  of  demands  for  more  and 
better  education:  of  problems  of  crime 
and  delinquency;  of  new  opportunities 
to  combat  ancient  problems  of  physical 
and  mental  health;  of  the  recreational 
and  cultural  needs  of  an  urban  society. 

To  meet  these  responsibilities,  the 
total  of  State  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures has  expanded  243  percent 
since  1948 — in  contrast  to  166  percent 
for  the  Federal  Government ;  their  debts 
by  334  percent — in  contrast  to  18  per- 
cent for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  budget  has  helped  to  ease 
the  burdens  on  our  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  an  expanding  program  of 
grants  for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  and 
inevitably  it  must  continue  to  do  so.  The 
Federal  tax  reductions  I  propose  will  also 
ease  these  fiscal  burdens,  chiefiy  because 
greater  prosperity  and  faster  growth  will 
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automatically  increase  State  and  local 
tax  revenues  at  existing  rates. 
TAX  nxmjcnon  Amy  ruruM  itscai.  polict 

While  the  basic  purpose  of  my  tax  pro- 
gram Is  to  meet  our  longer  run  economic 
challenges,  we  should  not  forget  its  role 
in  strengthening  our  defenses  against 
recession.  Enactment  on  schedule  of 
this  program  which  involves  a  total  of 
ever  $10  billion  of  net  income  tax  reduc- 
tion annually  would  be  a  major  counter- 
force  to  any  recessionary  tendencies  that 
might  appear. 

Nevertheless,  when  our  calendar  of 
fiscal  legislation  is  lighter  than  it  is  in 
1963,  it  will  be  important  to  erect  fur- 
ther defenses  against  recession.  Last 
yeai-,  I  proposed  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide the  President  with  limited  standby 
authority  (1)  to  initiate,  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto,  temporary  reductions  in 
individual  income  tax  rates  and  (2)  to 
accelerate  and  initiate  properly  timed 
public  capital  improvements  in  times  of 
serious  and  rising  unemployment. 

Work  on  the  development  of  an  ac- 
ceptable plan  for  qiiick  tax  action  to 
counter  future  recessions  should  con- 
tinue: with  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  it  should  be  possible  to  com- 
bine provision  for  swift  action  with  full 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  role  of 
the  Congress  in  taxation. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  were  un- 
able to  agree  in  1962  on  standby  provi- 
sions for  temporary  speed-ups  in  public 
works  to  help  fight  recession.  Never- 
theless, recognizing  current  needs  for 
stepped-up  public  capital  expenditures, 
the  Congress  passed  the  very  important 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (simi- 
marized  in  appendix  A  of  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers).  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  appropriate  the 
balance  of  funds  authorized  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act.  Initial  experience  under  this 
program  offers  promise  that  rapid  tem- 
porary acceleration  of  public  projects  at 
all  levels  of  government,  under  a  stand- 
by program,  can  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  flexible  antirecession  policy. 
Further  evaluation  of  experience  should 
aid  in  the  development  of  an  effective 
stand-by  program  which  would  allow 
the  maximum  room  for  swift  executive 
action  consistent  with  effective  congres- 
sional control. 

OTHER   ECONOMIC   MEASXTRES 

Apart  from  the  tax  program,  and  the 
elements  of  the  growth  program  dis- 
cussed in  the  final  section  of  this  report, 
there  are  several  other  economic  meas- 
ures on  which  I  wish  to  report  or  request 
action.    They  are: 

TltANSPORTATION 

Our  national  transportation  systems 
provide  the  means  by  which  materials, 
labor,  and  capital  are  geographically 
combined  in  production  and  the  result- 
ing products  distributed.  Continuous 
innovations  in  productive  techniques, 
rapid  urbanization  of  our  population, 
and  shifts  in  international  trade  have 
increased  the  economic  significance  of 
transportation  in  our  economy. 

Our  present  approach  to  regulation  is 
largely  a  legacy  from  an  earlier  period, 
when  there  was  a  demonstrated  need  to 


protect  the  public  interest  by  a  compre- 
hmslve  and  detailed  supervision  of  rates 
and  services.  The  need  for  regulation 
remains;  but  technological  and  struc- 
tural changes  today  permit  greater  reli- 
ance on  competition  within  and  between 
alternative  modes  of  transportation  to 
make  them  responsive  to  the  demands 
for  new  services  and  the  opportunities 
for  greater  eflBciency. 

The  extension  of  our  Federal  highway 
system,  the  further  development  of  a  safe 
and  efficient  system  of  airways,  the  im- 
provement of  our  waterways  and  har- 
bors, the  modernization  and  adaptation 
of  mass  trsmsport  systems  in  our  great 
metropolitan  centers  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding and  changing  patterns  of  urban 
life — all  these  raise  new  problems  requir- 
ing urgent  attention. 

Among  the  recommendations  in  my 
transportation  message  of  April  1962 
were  measures  which  would  provide  or 
encourage  equal  competitive  opportu- 
nity under  diminished  regulation,  con- 
sistent policies  of  taxation  and  user 
charges,  and  support  of  urban  transpor- 
tation and  expanded  transportation  re- 
search. I  urge  favorable  congressional 
action  on  these  measures. 

FINANCIAL    INSTITtmONS    AND    FINANCIAL 
MARKETS 

In  my  economic  report  a  year  ago.  I 
referred  to  certain  problems  relating  to 
the  structure  of  our  private  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  and  regulation  of 
private  financial  markets.  A  report  on 
these  matters  had  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  a  distinguished  private  group, 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  their  rec- 
ommendations, I  appointed  three  inter- 
agency working  groups  in  the  executive 
branch  to  review  fa)  certain  problems 
posed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  corporate 
pension  funds  and  other  private  retire- 
ment funds,  (b)  the  appropriate  role  of 
Federal  lending  and  credit  guarantee 
programs,  and  (O  Federal  legislation 
and  regulations  relating  to  private  finan- 
cial institutions. 

These  interagency  groups  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  work.  I  have 
requested  my  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy  to  consider 
the  tentative  recommendations  of  the 
first  of  these  three  committees.  Work 
of  the  second  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  various  Federal  credit  agencies  in 
reviewing  operating  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures of  Federal  credit  programs. 
Work  of  the  third  committee,  whose 
task  was  the  most  complex,  is  still  in 
process.  , 

SILVER  I  . 

I  again  m-ge  a  revision  in  our  silver 
policy  to  refiect  the  status  of  silver  as  a 
metal  for  which  there  is  an  expanding 
industrial  demand.  Except  for  its  use  in 
coins,  silver  serves  no  useful  monetary 
function. 

In  1961,  at  my  direction,  sales  of 
silver  were  suspended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  As  further  steps,  I 
recommend  repeal  of  those  acts  that 
oblige  the  Treasury  to  support  the  price 
of  silver;  and  repeal  of  the  special  50- 
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percent  tax  on  transfers  of  intercut  i 
silver  and  authorization  for  the  pS^ro? 
Reserve  System  to  issue  notes  in  d^^T 
mations  of  $1,  so  as  to  make  possibi«.T" 
gradual  withdrawal  of  silver  certifiLS! 
from  circulation  and  the  use  of  the  Sv2 
thus  released  for  coinage  purpos^  t 
urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt  actiJ 
on  these  recommended  changes. 

PERMANENT  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATIOlf 

I  Will  propose  later  this  year  that  Con 
gress  enact  permanent  improvementu  Jn 
our  Federal-State  system  of  unemDlov 
ment  insurance  to  extend  coverage  to 
more  workers,  and  to  increase  the  8l» 
and   duration   of   benefits.     These  im 
provements    will    not    only    ease    «!• 
burdens  of   involuntary  unemployment 
but  will  further  strengthen  our  built-in 
defenses   against   recession.     Action  i« 
overdue  to  strengthen  our  system  of  un 
employment  insurance  on  a  permanent 

OoolS. 

FAIR    LABOR     STANDARDS    ACT 

Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand 
ards  Act  in  1961  extended  the  coverage 
of  minimum  wage  protection  to  3.6  mil- 
lion  new  workers  and  provided  for  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  in  steps  to  |i  25 
per  hour.  These  were  significant  stepr 
toward  eliminating  the  degrading  com- 
petition which  depresses  wages  of  a  small 
fringe  of  the  labor  force  below  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  decent  compensation 
But  a  large  number  of  workers  still  re- 
main without  this  protection.  I  will  urge 
extension  of  coverage  to  further  groups. 

POLICIES    FOR    FASTER     GROWTH 

The  tax  program  I  have  outlined  is 
phased  over  3  years.  Its  invigorating 
eflfects  will  be  felt  far  longer.  For  among 
the  costs  of  prolonged  slack  is  slow 
growth.  An  economy  that  fails  to  use 
its  productive  potential  fully  feels  no 
need  to  increase  it  rapidly.  The  incen- 
tive to  invest  is  bent  beneath  the  weight 
of  excess  capacity.  Lack  of  employment 
opportunities  slows  the  growth  of  the 
labor  force.  Defensive  restrictive  prac- 
tices— from  featherbedding  to  market 
sharing — flourish  when  limited  markets, 
jobs,  and  incentives  shrink  the  scope  for 
effort  and  ingenuity.  But  when  the 
economy  breaks  out  of  the  lethargy  of 
the  past  5  or  6  years,  the  end  to  economic 
slack  will  by  itself  mean  faster  growth. 
Full  employment  will  relax  the  grip  of 
restrictive  practices  and  open  the  gates 
wider  to  innovation  and  change. 

While  programs  for  full  utilization  of 
existing  resources  are  the  indispensable 
first  step  in  a  positive  policy  for  faster 
growth,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  move  ahead 
on  other  programs  to  strengthen  the 
underlying  sources  of  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity to  grow.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
foundations  of  America's  economic 
greatness  lie  in  the  education,  skill,  and 
adaptability  of  our  population  and  in  our 
advanced  and  advancing  industrial  tech- 
nology. Deepseated  foundations  cannot 
be  renewed  and  extended  overnight.  But 
neither  is  the  achievement  of  national 
economic  purpose  just  a  task  for  today 
or  tomorrow,  or  this  year  or  next.  Un- 
less we  move  now  to  reinforce  the  human 
and  material  base  for  growth,  we  will 
pay  the  price  in  slower  growth  later  in 
this  decade  and  in  the  next.  And  so 
we  must  begin. 
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Last  summer,  convinced  of  the  urgency 
nf  the  need,  I  appointed  a  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Growth  to  stand 
niardlan  over  the  needs  of  growth  in  the 
formulation  of  Government  economic 
Dolicies  At  my  request,  this  Commit- 
21— consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tteasury.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  members, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  as  its  Chairman— re- 
ported to  me  in  December  on  policies  for 
growth  in  the  context  of  my  1963  legis- 
lative program. 

TAX    REVISION 

Their  report  urges  the  central  signifi- 
cance of  prompt  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form in  a  program  for  economic  growth : 
first,  for  the  sustained  lift  it  will  give 
to  the  economy's  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  and  thus  to  the  expansion  of 
its  productive  capacity;  second,  for  the 
added  incentive  to  productive  invest- 
ment, risk  takmg,  and  efQcient  use  of  re- 
sources that  will  come  from  lowering 
the  corporate  tax  rate  and  the  unrealistic 
top  rates  on  personal  income,  and  elimi- 
nating unwarranted  tax  preferences  that 
undermine  the  tax  base  and  misdirect  en- 
ergy and  resources.  I  have  already  laid 
the  case  for  major  tax  changes  before 
you,  and  I  will  submit  detailed  legisla- 
tion and  further  analysis  in  a  special 
message.  I  remind  you  now  that  my  1963 
tax  proposals  are  central  to  a  program 
to  tilt  the  trend  of  American  growth  up- 
ward and  to  achieve  our  share  of  the  50- 
percent  groMh  target  which  was  adopted 
for  the  decade  of  the  sixties  by  the  20 
member  nations  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

Tax  reduction  will  remove  an  obstacle 
to  the  full  development  of  the  forces  of 
growth  in  a  free  economy.  To  go  further, 
public  policy  must  offer  positive  support 
to  the  primary  sources  of  economic 
energy.  I  propose  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lay  the  groundwork  now  for 
positive  action  in  three  key  areas,  each 
singled  out  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  £is 
fundamental  to  the  longrun  strength 
and  resilience  of  our  economy:  (1)  the 
stimulation  of  civilian  technology,  (2) 
the  support  of  education,  and  <  3)  the  de- 
velopment of  manpower.  In  each  of 
these  areas  I  shall  make  specific  pro- 
posals for  action.  Together  with  tax  re- 
vision, they  mark  the  beginning  of  a  more 
conscious  and  active  policy  for  economic 
growth. 

CIVILIAN    TECHNOLOGY 

The  Federal  Government  is  already  the 
main  source  of  financial  support  for  re- 
search and  development  m  the  United 
States.  Most  funds  now  spent  on  re- 
search are  channeled  to  private  contrac- 
tors through  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  defense,  space,  and 
atomic  energy  activities  of  the  country 
absorb  about  two-thirds  of  the  trained 
people  available  for  exploring  our  scien- 
tific and  technical  frontiers.  These  ac- 
tivities also  assert  a  strong  influence  on 
the  direction  and  substance  of  scientific 
and  engineering  education.  In  many 
fields,  they  have  transformed  our  under- 
standing of  nature  and  our  ability  to  con- 


trol it.  But  in  the  course  of  meeting 
specific  challenges  so  brilliantly,  we  have 
paid  a  price  by  sharply  limiting  the 
scarce  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources available  to  the  civilian  sectors 
of  the  American  economy. 

The  Government  has  for  many  years 
recognized  its  obligation  to  support  re- 
search in  fields  other  than  defense.  Fed- 
eral support  of  medical  and  agricultural 
research  has  been  and  contmues  to  be 
particularly  important.  My  proposal  for 
adding  to  our  current  efforts  new  sui^X)rt 
of  science  and  technology  that  directly 
affect  industries  serving  civilian  markets 
represents  a  rounding  out  of  Federal  pro- 
grams across  the  full  spectrum  of  science. 

Since  rising  productivity  is  a  major 
source  of  economic  growth,  and  research 
and  development  are  essential  sources  of 
productivity  growth,  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  now  begm  to 
redress  the  balance  in  the  use  of  scien- 
tific skills.  To  this  end  I  shall  propose 
a  number  of  measures  to  encourage 
civilian  research  and  development  and 
to  make  the  byproducts  of  military  and 
space  research  easily  accessible  to  civil- 
ian industry.  These  measures  will  in- 
clude: 

1.  Development  of  a  Federal-State  En- 
gineering Extension  Service. 

2.  New  means  of  facilitating  the  use 
by  civilian  industry  of  the  results  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed research. 

3.  Selected  suppKsrt  of  industrial  re- 
search and  development  and  technical 
information  services. 

4.  Support  of  industry  research  asso- 
ciations. 

5.  Adjustment  of  the  income  tax  laws 
to  give  business  firms  an  additional  stim- 
ulus to  invest  in  research  equipment. 

6.  Stimulus  of  university  training  of 
industrial  research  personnel. 

Together,  these  measures  would  en- 
courage a  growing  number  of  scientists 
and  engineers  to  work  more  intensively 
to  improve  the  technology  of  civilian  in- 
dustry, and  a  growing  niunber  of  firms 
and  industries  to  take  greater  advantage 
of  modern  technology.  F\)r  Americajis 
as  a  whole,  the  returns  will  be  better 
products  and  services  at  lower  prices.  A 
national  research  and  development  ef- 
fort focused  to  meet  our  urgent  needs 
can  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  lives. 

EDUCATION 

History  will  value  the  American  com- 
mitment to  universal  education  as  one 
of  our  greatest  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion. Impressive  evidence  is  also  ac- 
cumulating that  education  is  one  of  the 
deejjest  roots  of  economic  growth. 
Through  its  direct  effects  on  the  quality 
and  adaptabihty  of  the  working  popula- 
tion and  through  its  indirect  effects  on 
the  advance  of  science  and  knowledge, 
education  is  the  ultimate  source  of  much 
of  our  increased  productivity. 

Our  educational  frontier  can  and  must 
still  be  widened:  through  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  education  now  avail- 
able, through  opening  new  opportunities 
so  that  all  can  acquire  education  pro- 
portionate to  their  abilities,  and  through 
expanding  the  capacity  of  an  educational 
system  that  increasingly  feels  the  pinch 
of  demands  it  is  not  equipped  to  meet. 


In  our  society,  the  major  responsibility 
for  meeting  educational  needs  must  rest 
with  the  State  and  local  governments, 
private  institutions,  and  individual  fam- 
iUes.  But  today,  when  education  Is  es- 
sential to  the  discharge  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities for  national  security  and 
economic  growth,  additional  Federal 
support  and  assistance  are  required.  The 
dollar  contribution  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  make  is  small  m  relation  to 
the  $30  billion  ovir  Nation  now  spends 
on  education;  but  it  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  grasp  the  opportunities  that  lie  be- 
fore us. 

By  helping  to  insure  a  more  adequate 
fiow  of  resources  mto  education,  by  help- 
mg  to  insure  greater  opportunities  for 
our  students — tomorrow's  scientists,  en- 
gmeers.  doctors,  scholars,  artists,  teach- 
ers, and  leaders — by  helping  to  advance 
the  quality  of  education  at  all  levels, 
we  can  add  measurably  to  the  sweep 
of  economic  growth.  I  shall  make  a 
number  of  specific  proposals  in  a  forth- 
coming message  on  education.  ^1  of 
them  are  designed  to  strengthen  our  edu- 
cational system.  They  will  strengthen 
quality,  increase  opportunity,  expand 
capacity.  They  merit  support  if  we  are 
to  live  up  to  our  traditions.  They  de- 
mand support  if  we  are  to  live  up  to 
our  future. 

MANPOWZH   DE\'ELOPMENT 

Education  must  not  stop  In  the  class- 
room. In  a  growtog  economy,  the  skills 
of  our  lat>or  force  must  change  in  re- 
sponse to  changing  technology.  The  in- 
dividual and  the  firm  have  shouldered 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  re- 
training required  to  keep  pace  with  tech- 
nical advance — and  their  capacity  to  do 
this  increases  when  markets  strengthen 
and  profits  grow.  But  Government  must 
support  and  supplement  these  private 
efforts  if  the  requirements  are  to  be 
fully  met. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  refiects 
the  importance  of  adapting  labor  skills  to 
the  needs  of  a  changing  technology,  as  do 
the  retraining  and  relocation  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Elxpansion  Act  of  1962. 
And  in  adopting  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Congress  last 
year  gave  further  evidence  of  its  under- 
standing of  the  national  needs  and  the 
Federal  responsibility  in  this  area.  I  will 
shortly  present  to  the  Congress  an  An- 
nual Manpower  Report  as  required  under 
this  act.  This  will  t>e  the  first  compre- 
hensive report  ever  presented  to  Congress 
on  the  Nation's  manpower  requirements 
and  resources,  utilization  and  training. 
The  programs  under  this  act  are  al- 
ready demonstrating  the  important  con- 
tribution which  an  improvement  of  labor 
skills  can  produce,  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  for  the  conununity  as  well. 
I  have  therefore  recommended  an  in- 
crease in  the  funds  for  these  programs  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  Not  only  are  the 
programs  needed  in  today's  economy 
with  its  relatively  high  unemployment; 
they  will  play  an  even  more  significant 
role  £is  we  near  the  boundaries  of  full 
employment.  For  they  will  permit  fuller 
utilization  of  our  labor  force  and  conse- 
quently produce  faster  growth. 

A  second  important  requirement  for  an 
effective  manpower  r>olicy  in  a  dynamic 
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economy  Is  a  more  efficient  system  of 
matching  workers'  slcills  to  the  jobs  avail- 
able today  and  to  the  new  jobs  available 
tomorrow.  This  calls  for  an  expanded 
informational  effort,  and  I  have  Included 
in  my  1963  program  a  proposal  to  achieve 
this.  I  attach  special  importance  to  the 
work  being  done  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  develop  an  "early  warning  sys- 
tem" to  identify  impending  job  disloca- 
tions caused  by  rapid  technical  changes 
in  skill  requirements  in  the  years  ahead. 
Such  information  is  important  as  a  guide 
to  effective  manpower  retraining  and 
mobility  efforts.  It  will  also  be  useful  in 
shaping  important  school  programs  to 
meet  the  manpower  needs,  not  of  yester- 
day, but  of  tomorrow. 

The  persistently  high  rates  of  unem- 
plojrment  suffered  by  young  workers  de- 
mand that  we  act  to  reduce  this  waste  of 
human  resources.  I  will  therefore  rec- 
ommend the  passage  of  a  Youth  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act  to  foster  meth- 
ods for  developing  the  potential  of 
untrained  and  inexperienced  youth  and 
to  provide  useful  work  experience. 

To  facilitate  growth,  we  must  also 
steadily  reduce  the  barriers  that  deny  us 
the  full  power  of  our  working  force.  Im- 
proved information  will  help — but  more 
than  that  is  called  for.  Institutions 
which  tie  workers  in  their  jobs,  or  en- 
courage premature  retirement,  must  be 
critically  reexamined.  An  end  to  racial 
and  religious  discrimination — which  not 
only  affronts  our  basic  ideals  but  burdens 
our  economy  with  its  waste — offers  an 
imperative  contribution  to  growth.  Just 
as  we  strive  to  improve  incentives  to  in- 
vest in  physical  capital,  so  much  we 
strive  to  improve  incentives  to  develop 
our  human  resources  and  promote  their 
effective  use. 

CONCLUSION 

Stepping  up  the  U.S.  growth  rate  will 
not  be  easy.  We  no  longer  have  a  large 
agricultural  population  to  transfer  to  in- 
dustry. We  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  capitalize  on  a  generation's  worth  of 
advanced  technology  developed  else- 
where. The  only  easy  growth  available 
to  us  is  the  growth  that  will  flow  from 
success  in  ending  the  period  of  sluggish- 
ness dating  back  to  1957.  That  we  must 
have  if  only  because  it  is  inexcxisable  to 
have  the  American  economy  operating  in 
low  gear  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Beyond  full  employment,  however,  we 
must  rely  on  the  basic  sources  of  all 
long-run  growth:  people,  machines,  tuid 
knowledge.  We  must  identify  and  use  a 
variety  of  ways — some  imaginative,  some 
routine — to  enable  our  people  to  realize 
the  full  promise  of  our  technology  and 
our  economy.  In  a  setting  of  full  em- 
ployment, these  measures  can  help  to 
move  our  growth  rate  to  4  percent  and 
above,  the  American  people  toward 
greater  abundance,  and  the  free  world 
toward  greater  security. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


dent  of  the  United  States  which  was 
read,  suid,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  193.  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  I 
hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1962. 

Jons  F.  Kennedy.     -. 
The  White  House,  January  21.  1963. 
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CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  42) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  A  SICK 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  is  a  fit  companion  for  the 
Budget  and  state  of  the  Union  messages. 
It  is  a  sick  document,  full  of  the  same 
sickness.  'government-iLifi,'  and  the  cure 
proposed  is  more  of  the  same  sickness, 
more  Federal  control  and  more  Federal 
aid.  Yes,  it  is  Keynesianism  part  and 
parcel  or  less  camouflaged  by  name, 
known  as  socialism  or  collectivism,  as 
contrasted  to  capitalism,  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  Parkinson's  laws  aptly 
describe,  so  far  as  they  go,  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  "new  collective  frontier." 
Fii-st,  "more  and  more  Federal  employees 
are  needed  to  do  less  and  less,"  and,  sec- 
ond, "expenditures  rise  to  meet  income." 
Any  increase  in  tax  take  goes  to  meet  the 
increased  spending.  Yet  the  President 
has  included  the  oldest  trick  of  all,  that 
goes  beyond  the  second  Parkinson  law, 
namely,  printing  money,  that  is  deficit 
financing.  So  the  answer  is  spend, 
spend,  spend — throw  money  at  all  the 
problems. 

So  what  does  the  President  and  his 
advisers  say,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Heller 
who  now  runs  things  as  head  of  the  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  the  President  but 
whose  socialistic  advice  was  wastebas- 
keted  by  West  Germany  when  they  chose 
capitalism  and  flourished. 

The  President  starts  off  with  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  which  is  considered 
either  good  law  or  harmless  by  liberals 
and  conservatives  respectively  in  that 
order  but  which  lays  all  the  necessary 
verbiage  for  the  legislative  basis  for 
government's  participating  in  any  or 
every  level  of  business  activity,  in  the 
name  of  providing  the  right  "climate" 
for  business.  Read  It  and  check  the 
language. 

The  President  then  makes  "^our  re- 
ports to  Congress  relative  to  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  194G  concerning  first, 
economic  conditions:  second,  foresee- 
able trends;  third,  economic  expansion: 
and  fourth,  program  for  cari-ying  out 
the  policy  of  the  act.  These  statements 
overlook  the  fact  that  expansion  would 
be  greater  with  less  of  the  .so-called  Gov- 
ernment help,  that  many  of  these  Gov- 


ernment activities  are  uncomututiona. 
how  old-fashioned  a  view— and  thaJ^J" 
vate  iniUative  needs  to  be  freed  r«S!!* 
than  replaced  by  Federal  flat  No»f!!^ 
der  the  President  then  calls  the  chaZ^' 
perplexing.  He  doesn't  understanduS! 
he  is  endeavoring  to  inject  the  Gov 
ernment  even  more  in  areas  wherp^  ♦ 
docs  not  belong.  ^  '* 

UNEMPLOYMENT     FIGURES     MISLEADIKC 

The  unemployed  are  constantly  . 
.source  of  concern  and  yet  the  Presidpm 
should  know  what  many  do  not-that 
^  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  are  fin^ 
with  those  who  choose  not  to  work  b^ 
.seasonal,  students,  migrants,  sdoilv.: 
goldbricks,  and.  indeed,  includes  anyone 
over  14  years  old  who  has  asked  f^r 
work.  Still  this  is  as  good  an  excS 
as  any  for  lamenting  our  plight  and  suT 
gesting  more  Government  aid  is  in  or 
der.  Indeed  no  one  yet  has  clearly 
established  the  multimillion  base  figure 
of  those  unemployed,  the  irreducible 
minimum  in  a  work  force  of  free  people 
Yes.  you  could  eliminate  unemployment 
by  Government  decree — put  everyone  to 
work. 

GROSS     NATIONAL    PRODUCT     AND    GROWTH 

Gross  national  product,  and  growth 
factors  are  then  considered.  Once 
again  the  Chief  Executive  assumes  a  role 
of  all-wise  father  to  identify  and  pre- 
scribe problem  and  solution.  Who  is  to 
say  what  our  growth  rate  should  be 
starting  with  our  tremendous  standard 
of  living?  Socialist  nations  fall  short 
too — should  we  then  compare  them  to 
us  or  we  to  them.  Of  course  not.  nor 
does  gross  national  product  tell  the 
whole  story. 

I  begrudge  the  Chief  Executive  play- 
ing the  role  of  "Supreme  Being"  in  diag- 
nosing and  prescribing.  We  are  a  free 
people,  not  a  controlled  and  regimented 
society.  Growth  is  the  result  of  mil- 
lions of  voluntary  actions  by  millions  of 
people  acting  and  reactmg  to  and  with 
a  private  market  of  supply  and  demand 
and  countless  employers.  Certainly,  you 
can  set  goals  and  sp>eculate  on  what  we 
could  be,  "generate  another  $7  to  $8  bil- 
lion of  proflt "  as  the  President  says,  but 
not  by  Government  control  and  dicta- 
tion. We  need  less,  not  more  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

CREDIT  NOT  DUE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  1961-62  record  portrayed  page  X 
and  XI  is  not  quite  accurate.  Nor  again 
is  all  economic  data  and  activity  the 
province  of  Federal  Government.  The 
recession  was  almost  over  by  inaugura- 
tion time  and  the  President  can  hardly 
take  credit,  in  all  fairness.  Nor  did  "1961 
vigorous  antirecession  measures  help  get 
recovery  off  to  a  fast  start."  Flecoverv 
was  well  under  way  and  the  pump  prim- 
ing, as  we  have  learned  over  and  over, 
came  too  late,  in  the  wrong  areas,  and 
only  impeded  the  recovery  by  heavier 
spending,  the  necessary  taxes,  more  Gov- 
ernment direction,  and  deficits.  The  de- 
pressed areas  bill  is  almost  a  joke,  a  bad 
one.  to  all  who  know  its  operation 
Again  we  see  the  wrong  areas,  wrong 
projects,  and  heavy  expense  plus  more 
Government  tampering  with  the  private 
economy.  Texas  is  a  good  example.  De- 
.■spite  the  Governor's  denial  that  Texas' 
17  counties,  listed,  were  not  depressed. 
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the  Federal  Government  insisted  they 
were  and  financed  a  motel  to  prove  it  in 
one  area.  As  usual,  the  aid  was  not 
needed— wrong  project,  wrong  area — ^but 
when  Federal  money  is  offered  some  will 
take  it  and  then  Government  has  a  toe- 
hold on  which  to  build  more  such  im- 
needed  projects.  Other  programs  listed 
can  be  no  better  justified. 

The  President's  characterization  of  so- 
cial security  as  an  antirecession  measure, 
which  it  is  not;  tax  incentives  to  boost 
capital  sjjending  which  penalized  those 
who  were  staying  current  in  replacing 
equipment;  more  social  housing,  more 
profiteering  in  downtown  urban  develop- 
ment, more  subsidy  to  farmers  who  pre- 
fer freedom  from  regulation.  These  did 
not  aid  recovery  but  hampered  it.  if  the 
truth  were  known. 

BTTDOETART    POLICY 

Budgetary  policy,  next  mentioned, 
page  11,  shifted  all  right — to  an  em- 
phasis on  deficits,  rather  than  balanced 
budget  or  surpluses,  and  significantly  in- 
terest rates  did  go  up  necessarily  as  a 
market  factor  contradicting  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  promises  for  low  inter- 
est and  easy  money  policy,  these  again 
being  outside  Government's  area.  In- 
flation and  gold  outfiow — the  twin  dan- 
gers of  the  President's  new  budgetary 
policy  are  discounted  as  dangers  and 
almost  disregarded  as  accompanying 
factors. 

FLIGHTS    INTO    FANTASTLAND 

The  Outlook  for  1963  on  pages  12  and 
22  takes  us  into  even  fancier  flights  of 
wishful  thinking  and  disregarding  the 
hard  facts  of  reality.  With  a  heading 
of  the  responsible  citizen  and  tax  reduc- 
tion, we  are  told  a  new.  or  is  it  an  old 
formula,  to  be  for  every  appropriation 
and  for  every  tax  cut.  That  makes  a 
fiscally  responsible  Member  of  Congress 
quite  negative.  So  the  proper  atmos- 
phere is  prepared  for  what  follows.  The 
taxpayer  is  told  that  as  consumer  and 
producer  all  will  go  well  if  he  accepts  a 
tax  cut — conveniently  unmentioned  is 
that  no  matching  Federal  cut  in  spend- 
ing is  considered,  rather  the  contrary. 
We  are  told  that  "many  taxpayers  seem 
prepared  to  deny  the  Nation  the  fruits  of 
tax  reduction  because  they  question  the 
financial  soundness  of  reducing  taxes 
when  the  Federal  budget  is  already  in 
deficit."  There  it  is— the  overburdened 
taxpayers  understand  all  right  only  the 
President  does  not,  that  you  cannot  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it. 

DEFICIT    SPENDING    CAUSES    RECESSIONS 

Then  we  are  told  "we  have  been  slid- 
ing into  one  deficit  after  another  through 
repeated  recessions  and  persistent  slack 
in  our  economy"  demonstrating  once 
again  that  years  of  failure  of  New  Deal, 
Fair  Deal,  and  now  New  FYontier  deficit 
spending,  aiding  and  abetting  these  re- 
cessions by  stultifying  and  self-defeating 
Government  pump  priming.  Government 
planning  and  control,  and  Government 
aid.  always  with  heavier  taxes  haven't 
taught  him  and  his  advisers  a  thing. 
And,  yet,  at  other  places  in  the  report 
the  President  embraces  the  accurate  di- 
agnosis and  cure  that  the  present  tax 
load  is  too  heavy  and  depresses  business 
activity.    "Why  cannot  he  see  that  heavy 


Government  spending  created  the  need 
for  these  heavy  taxes  and  that  to  cut 
taxes  the  spending  must  be  cut?  What 
new  lessons  are  needed  by  the  New 
Frontiersmen  for  them  to  know  you  can- 
not get  blood  out  of  a  turnip.  You  can- 
not spend  yourself  rich.  You  cannot 
spend  without  paying  the  price  in  taxes. 
The  President  documents  his  new 
budgetary  policy  and  failure  to  grasp 
these  basic  economic  facts  of  life  when 
he  states  that  fiscal  1963's  planned  $1.8 
billion  surplus  was  turned  into  a  $8.3 
billion  deficit  by  his  profligate  spending. 
Then  he  says  we  must  have  even  more 
of  the  same  medicine  and  that  will  cure 
us.  In  fact,  if  we  spend  more  and  cut 
taxes  simultaneously  we  will  prosper  so 
greatly  we'll  reach  a  balance  and  a  sur- 
plus to  paying  down  the  debt  just  cre- 
ated. How  is  that  for  logic?  What  eco- 
nomic system's  professor  would  give  a 
student  100  percent  on  that?  Keynes- 
ian  and  Socialist — that  is  who.  And 
that  is  our  President's  recommendation. 

MARKETS,     INCENTIVES,     JOBS 

The  President  then  discusses  our  need 
to  provide  markets,  incentives,  and  jobs. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  the  markets  are 
there  without  the  need  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; the  incentives  are  there  be- 
cause it  is  a  private  market  of  supply  and 
demand,  providing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  stay  out;  the  jobs,  unlimited 
numbers  of  them  will  be  waiting  for  em- 
ployers and  workers  if  Government  does 
not  kill  initiative  and  incentives  and 
the  proflt  motive  by  redtape,  control, 
and  taxation. 

PRESIDENT'S    OUTLOOK    IS    DEPRESSING 

The  President  rightly  recognizes  we 
must  increase  the  debt  limit.  While 
there  are  no  spending  restrictions  in  our 
appropriation  procedures  there  is  the 
monetary  limit.  At  this  point  the  at- 
tempted logic  becomes  quite  fuzzy  and 
depressing  as  we  see  an  attempt  to  justi- 
fy the  staggering  Federal  debt,  first  as 
a  percentage  of  our  total  national  in- 
come, then  as  compared  to  the  increase 
of  debt  at  other  levels  of  government 
and  then,  private  debts.  May  I  suggest 
a  staggering  new  concept — that  of  no 
Federal  debt  regardless  of  the  debts  of 
others;  that  we  study  the  delights  of 
equity,  not  debt  financing,  and  strive  for 
the  least  Federal  spending  and  taxing, 
leaving  our  citizens  as  free  as  possible 
to  keep  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  How 
about  no  Federal  debt,  the  lowest  pos- 
sible budget  always  balanced,  a  surplus 
on  hand  and  the  lowest  taxes  corisistent 
With  only  legitimate  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment as  outlined  in  the  Constitution  in- 
terpreted today  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
would  interpret  it. 

GOLD    OUTFLOW 

Next,  we  come  to  the  inflationary  psy- 
chology related  to  stable  prices.  If  this 
means  anything  all  now  goes  out  the  win- 
dow as  Increased  spending  and  lower 
taxes  creates  deficits  yearly  into  the  tens 
of  billions.  Infiation  will  be  rampant — 
and  our  money  devalued.  If  this  danger 
to  our  money  is  not  enough  then  the 
President  discusses  our  international 
balance  of  payments  which  deficit  he 
notes  must  be  reduced,  and  is  being  re- 
duced or  so  he  states.    This  just  is  not 


so.  Not  only  does  the  world  hold  $22 
billion  or  more  claims  against  our  $16 
billion  of  gold  left,  still  rapidly  outflow- 
ing, but  we  are  losing  our  collective  shirts 
by  giving  it  away  as  foreign  aid  and  by 
being  outtraded  through  others'  refusal 
to  make  reciprocal  tariff  cuts  which  re- 
sults in  flooding  our  country  with  goods. 
Both  our  aid  and  trade,  therefore,  are 
building  the  pressure  against  our  gold  in 
the  imbalanced  buildup  of  payments.  It 
cannot  be  talked  or  wished  away — not 
even  by  an  oflBcial  economic  report. 

We  do  not  need  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  shore  up  our  currency 
value.  We  need  responsible  Government 
which  means  less  foreign  aid  giveaway — 
fair  trade  and  tariffs — not  the  opposite 
proposed  in  this  report.  Only  our  gold 
shores  up  the  value  of  our  money.  We 
must  keep  it. 

BID  FOB  DICTATOKSHIP 

The  very  mention  by  the  President  of 
two  proposals  for  new  authority  request- 
ed last  year  show  how  far  the  President 
would  go  to  gain  almost  dictatorial  pow- 
er, which  of  course  will  inevitably  work 
to  force  on  us  more  Government,  not 
less,  more  fiscal  danger,  not  less,  more 
spending,  not  less,  and  more  control  by 
the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the  leg- 
islative branch,  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  power.  These 
are,  first,  to  initiate  temporary  reduc- 
tions in  individual  income  tax  rates  and 
second,  to  accelerate  and  initiate  prop- 
erly timed  public  capital  improvements 
in  times  of  serious  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment. The  second  was  passed,  the  first 
not  though  still  desired  by  the  President. 
We  now  see  in  being,  and  being  used 
a  political  slush  fund  to  keep  entrenched 
some  of  those  now  in  oflftce,  providing 
these  Members  of  Congress  comply  with 
the  President's  wishes.  Is  this  good  gov- 
ernment for  a  proud  and  free  people? 
Hardly.    Nor  is  it  good  economics. 

MORE    FEDERAL     INVASIOK 

From  page  XXn  on  we  have  a  succes- 
sion of  more  Federal  mvasion  of  our  lives 
and  communities,  more  spending,  more 
control.  To  mention  several:  First, 
transportation,  which  of  course.  Is  not 
the  role  of  Federal  Government^in  that 
connection  the  minority  views  accom- 
panying the  1958  Transportation  Act 
might  be  found  meritorious;  second, 
unemployment  compensation  must  con- 
form to  new  Federal  standards  regard- 
less of  present  State  law  and  jurisdic- 
tion— wrong  again,  if  we  want  sounder 
administration  and  less  goldbricking ; 
third,  minimum  wage  must  be  Increased 
and  broadened  again — wage  fixing  is  not 
the  role  of  Government  and  that  is 
that — if  we  would  have  sound,  that  is, 
private  economy. 

MONOPOLY    AND   ANTITSUST 

Under  policies  for  faster  growth  defen- 
sive restrictive  practices — from  feather 
bedding  to  market  sharing  are  men- 
tioned but  without  coming  to  grips  with 
the  biggest  and  most  dangerous  problems 
of  all  if  we  want  a  strong,  private  econo- 
my; namely,  labor's  monopolistic  posi- 
tion which  under  unlimited  market  vio- 
lations fiourish — and  antitrust  law  which 
can  and  does  paralyze  business  growth 
and    development — present    law    is    so 
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broad  and  vague  that  businessmen  can 
be  prosecuted  for  prices  higher,  the  same 
as,  or  below  competition.  The  private 
market  can  indeed  be  killed  by  Govem- 
ment,  and  this  economic  report  falls  to 
even  treat  the  twin  dangers  of  labor 
monopoly  and  btisiness  antitrust  law. 

The  treatment  that  follows,  then,  of 
first,  civilian  technology;  second,  educa- 
tion; and  third,  manpower  development, 
might  be  appropriate  of  a  private 
foundation's  analysis  of  historical  de- 
velopment of  our  society  but  it  is  hardly 
fit  for  an  economic  report  which  pur- 
ports to  show  government's  role. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  already  the 
main  source  of  financial  support  for  research 
and  development  In  the  United  States. 

The  report  stated. 

Sure,  shortly,  foUowing  the  New 
Frontier  policies.  Government  will  be  the 
only  source  of  money.  Certainly  educa- 
tion Is  Important,  assuredly  our  man- 
power Is  and  always  has  been  vital  to 
us— but  it  did  not  take  Government  to 
discover  It  Including  the  New  Frontier, 
nor  Government  to  develop  it. 

PBTVATE  INITTATrVE  MOST  PRODUCTIVE 

If  money  were  left  to  individuals  and 
business  instead  of  drained  off  by  Gov- 
ernment there  will  be  ways  and  means 
to  accomplish  American  objectives  with- 
out socializing  our  Nation  to  do  it. 

The  President,  despite  his  high  of- 
fice, his  manifold  abilities,  education, 
and  zeal  must  not  forget,  must  be  re- 
minded, or  learn  that  this  Nation  is 
based  on  capitalism,  not  socialism;  that 
individual  and  economic  freedom  is  more 
vital  to  oiu-  growth  and  well-being  than 
aid  and  control;  that  the  only  success 
and  growth  possible  is  private,  not  pub- 
lic; and  is  through  initiative  and  indi- 
vidual hustle,  not  Federal  planning,  or- 
ders, and  regimentation.  Free  people,  in 
a  private  economy,  unburdened  by  con- 
trols, taxes  and  the  Federal  spending 
that  occasions  them  will,  as  they  always 
have,  bring  increasing  wealth  and  a 
higher  standard  of  livings  to  this  Nation 
and  those  who  would  trade  with  us.  The 
course  of  the  New  Frontier  of  increased 
spending  and  Increased  deficits  is  the 
course  to  fiscal  suicide,  bankruptcy  of 
the  Nation. 

A  POSmVE  PROGRAM 

How  to  start,  legislatively  speaking,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  the  state  of 
the  Union,  the  budget,  and  this  economic 
report.    Here  is  what  we  need: 

First,  a  balanced  budget;  second,  get 
Government  out  of  business;  third,  tax 
reform  reducing  confiscatory  rates  and 
all  brackets,  within  a  balanced  budget 
until  the  income  tax  is  a  flat  percentage 
no  matter  what  the  level  of  incwne; 
fourth,  prevent  labor  monopoly  and  dic- 
tation; fifth,  eliminate  foreign  economic 
aid;  sixth,  establish  reciprocal  trade 
where  others  match  our  tariff  reduction. 
These  comprise  a  starting  point  for  our 
overswoUen  Government  worthy  of  any 
economic  plan  purporting  to  represent 
capitalism  and  a  free  people.  Let  us 
either  adopt  such  a  program  or  admit 
we  no  longer  believe  In  constitutional 
limited  government,  the  profit  motive, 
and  private  enterprise,  including  the 
merit  system,  incentives  and  initiative. 


If  we  repudiate  these  traditional  basic 
concepts  we  will  be  conforming  to  the 
President's  Economic  Report,  without 
masquerading,  and  be  calling  a  spade  a 
spade. 

As  for  me,  I  still  believe  in  constitu- 
tional government  and  capitalism  and 
shall  so  conduct  myself  as  a  citizen  and 
Member  of  Congress.       i 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
JANUARY  24.  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
having  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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THE  BOW  MEDICAL  CARE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  medical  care  for  the  elderly  has  been 
an  issue  in  the  last  two  campaigns,  and 
it  will  be  an  issue  in  the  next  one  unless 
Congress  acts  to  solve  it  In  1963.  Cam- 
paign harangues  do  not  pay  medical 
bills,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our 
elderly  citizens  deserve  and  require  as- 
sistance now.  In  short,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem that  is  not  solved  by  existing  legis- 
lation. 

First,  we  must  describe  the  problem. 
As  matters  stand  today,  there  are  per- 
haps 4  million  men  and  women  past  age 
65  who  are  able  to  afford  medical  care 
insurance  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  financial  scale, 
there  are  several  million  who  are  indi- 
gent, or  nearly  so."  They  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  States  and  localities,  of  in- 
dividual physicians  and  hospitals,  and  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  where  it  has  been 
implemented,  but  these  are  not  always 
adequate  or  satisfactory  for  the  proper 
care  of  these  citizens. 

In  between  are  perhaps  10  million  men 
and  women  who  are  able  to  live  modestly 
on  retirement  income,  but  face  the  threat 
of  being  wiped  out  financially  if  they  suf- 
fer a  long  and  costly  Ulness.  These  are 
the  people  who  urgently  need  assistance. 
They  are  not  indigent.  They  are  not 
eligible  for  assistance  under  most  cur- 
rent programs.  They  face  the  danger  of 
losing  all  of  their  resources  if  they  must 
meet  the  cost  of  prolonged  illness.  In 
altogether  too  many  cases,  a  surviving 
spouse  is  left  penniless  when  the  costly 
terminal  illness  of  the  partner  consumes 
all  of  their  resources  including,  quite 
often,  their  home.  We  must  develop  a 
policy  that  will  make  certain  these  citi- 


zens receive  adequate  medical  care  uvi 
do  not  become  indigent  because  of  iliaZ? 

KING-ANDKBaON    UNSATISFACTOtT 

This  problem  wiU  not  be  solved  bv  th. 
King-Anderson  or  similar  proposals  hT 
cause  they  have  been  administratlv^ 
and  financially  unsound  and  they  h*^ 
failed  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  oor 
older  citizens  or  even  of  those  older  clb 
zens  that  would  be  benefited  by  tt^il 
limited  provisions.  Let  us  remonblr 
also,  that  King-Anderson  was  only  a 
program  for  hospitalization,  not  generJi 
medical  care. 

Social  security  financing  for  hosoitaB 
zation  of  the  aged  meets  with  the  re 
sistance  of  working  men  and  women  who 
already  are  heavily  burdened  with  taxes 
and  who  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
further  burdened  to  pay  for  current  hos- 
pital expenses  of  persons  who  have  made 
no  contribution  to  this  program. 

Social  security  financing  means  Fed 
eral  control  of  and  interference  m  the 
administration  of  hospitals  and  related 
health  facilities  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  medicine.  The  contracts  which  wouW 
be  entered  into  between  participatiM 
hospitals  and  the  Secretary  of  the  D^ 
partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wd^ 
fare,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  issue  regulatory  directives  are 
the  basis  for  rigid  Government  conW 
Such  control  is  inevitable  despite  any 
protestations  or  restrictions  against  it 
that  may  be  made  now  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation.  The  text  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  speaks  for  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  King-Anderson  bill 
proposed  a  program  of  hospitalization 
and  related  services  tliat  was  actuarially 
unsound  and  could  not  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  the  proposed  tax  increases. 
Any  additional  benefits  would  seriously 
weaken,  if  not  ultimately  destroy  the 
social  security  system  itself,  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  repeatedly 
made  clear  that  King -Anderson  was  only 
the  foot  in  the  door.  They  admitted  that 
the  limited  benefits  of  King-Anderson 
would  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  medi- 
cal care  requirements  of  our  elderly  pop- 
ulation, and  promised  that  once  enacted, 
these  benefits  would  be  enlarged  and  Im- 
proved by  succeeding  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
program  far  beyond  what  King-Ander- 
son contemplated  and  what  its  sponsors 
proposed  to  finance  through  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

REDTAPE   IN    DISABILCTT    PROGRAM 

Members  of  Congress  quickly  gain  fa- 
miliarity with  the  procedures  followed 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  In 
establishing  the  eligibility  of  a  working 
man  or  woman  for  disability  freeze  or 
disability  benefits.  Months  elapse. 
Eiidless  hearings  are  conducted.  Com- 
munications are  transmitted  from  the 
individual  to  his  local  office,  to  the  State, 
to  Baltimore  and  back  at  each  stage  of 
the  case.  And  most  of  the  applications 
eventually  are  denied.  Persons  have  died 
of  their  ailments  while  still  trying  to 
convince  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion that  they  are  too  ill  to  work. 

Translate  this  kind  of  operation  into 
hospitalization  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries and  I  envision  the  most  com- 
plicated and  unsatisfactory  program  yet 
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devised  by  the  bureaucracy  if  anything 
resembling  the  King-Anderson  bill  is 
enacted  into  law.  The  compUcations  in- 
volved In  establishing  eUgibillty  for  hos- 
pitalization, eligibility  for  payments, 
ability  of  the  individual  to  pay  his  $10 
per  day  for  the  first  9  days,  claims  for 
reimbursement  because  individuals  were 
treated  who  should  not  have  been,  or 
hospitals  were  overpaid — this  alone 
should  be  enough  to  convince  anyone 
but  the  most  dedicated  redtape  artist 
that  social  security  medicine  cannot 
solve  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

It  is  diflScult  even  for  one  with  long 
experience  in  Government  to  envision  the 
magnitude  of  the  new  bureaucracy  that 
would  be  created  within  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  handle  the  end- 
less details  of  the  proposed  hospitaliza-- 
tion  program.  This  bureaucracy  would 
extend  into  every  community  in  the 
United  States  where  there  is  a  hospital, 
and  the  cost  of  administration  alone 
would  be  a  dangerous  burden  to  an  al- 
ready shaky  social  security  trust  fund. 

This  is  only  a  hasty  summary  of  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  King-Anderson 
bill  or  any  other  connected  to  the  social 
security  system. 

THE     VOLUNTARY     BOW    PLAN 

I  developed  H.R.  10981  in  the  87th 
Congress  as  a  result  of  my  dissatisfac- 
tion with"  other  proposals.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  voluntary  medical  care 
insurance  program  for  persons  over  65, 
and  33  colleagues  cosponsored  the  bill. 
I  have  explained  it  before  dozens  of  au- 
diences— labor  groups,  older  people,  po- 
litical rallies,  professional  and  medical 
meetings,  and  service  clubs — and  it  never 
fails  to  receive  a  warm  reception.  An 
improved  version  of  the  bill,  HJi.  21  of 
the  88th  Congress,  is  now  available,  and 
I  urge  you  to  obtain  a  copy  and  consider 
whether  this  is  a  vehicle  around  which 
we  can  build  a  good  medical  care  pro- 
gram in  1963. 

H.R.  21  would  solve  the  medical  care 
problems  of  elderly  people  in  the  low- 
and  middle-income  groups  by  making 
available  to  them,  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment encouragement  and  assistance, 
comprehensive  medical  care  insurance  of 
the  kind  now  being  offered  by  countless 
insurance  carriers  of  various  kinds. 

The  bill  describes  a  "first-dollar" 
pohcy  and  a  coinsurance  poUcy.  either 
of  which  would  be  immensely  helpful  to 
an  elderly  person  of  moderate  means  as 
well  as  to  the  medically  indigent.  These 
are  insurance  programs,  the  main  pro- 
visions of  which  were  worked  out  with 
the  advice  of  experts,  similar  to  many 
policies  now  being  offered  in  the  growing 
and  highly  competitive  field  of  health 
insurance. 

The  premium  cost  of  either  of  them 
is  approximately  $150.  Like  many  pol- 
icies now  available,  they  would  be  offered 
without  regard  to  medical  history  of  the 
individual  on  a  guaranteed  renewable 
basis,  and  are  particularly  adaptable  to 
group  coverage. 

The  basic  mechanism  of  my  proposal 
is  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $150  per  year  for 
each  individual  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
premiums  he  may  pay  on  any  pwlicy  the 
benefits  of  which  include  the  minimums 
spelled  out  in  the  bill.  The  credit  is 
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made  available  also  to  any  taxpayer  who 
wishes  to  provide  this  protection  for  an 
elderly  relative,  and  to  employers  who 
wish  to  provide  protection  for  retired 
employees.  With  respect  to  individual 
taxpayers  over  65.  the  bill's  coverage  is 
limited  to  individuals  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $4,000  per  year,  or  $8,000  for 
man  and  wife.  I  am  confident  that  many 
milhons  would  take  advantage  of  this 
incentive. 

For  those  whose  tax  liability  ranges 
from  nothing  to  $150,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Treasury  shall  issue  a  medical 
care  certificate.  The  certificate  will  be 
used  by  the  individual  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  premiums  on  a  qualified  medical 
care  p>olicy.  and  the  certificate  will  then 
be  redeemed  from  the  carrier  by  the 
Treasury. 

BOW    PL«.K    ADVANTAGES 

In  this  manner,  all  of  the  administra- 
tive detail  of  medical  care  insurance 
remains  the  problem  of  the  insurance 
carriers,  the  hospitals  and  the  medical 
profession.  The  individual  has  freedom 
to  select  his  own  insurance.  He  is  en- 
couraged to  help  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Most  elderly  Americans  wish  to  be 
independent  and  self-reliant  to  their 
maximum  possible  degree.  The  private 
enterprise  system  is  sustained  and  en- 
couraged. We  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
the  social  security  approach,  both  as  to 
financing,  adequacy  of  coverage,  and  in- 
terference in  hospital  administration  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  medicine. 

I  have  had  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  cost  of  this  program  and  its  financ- 
ing, especially  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  method  of  financing  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

The  maximum  cost  of  my  proposal  is 
$150  multiplied  by  the  number  of  persons 
over  65  whose  income  is  less  than  $4,000 
if  single  or  $8,000  if  a  married  couple. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 14.5  million  people  in  this  cate- 
gory. That  establishes  a  ceiling  cost  for 
the  Bow  bill  of  slightly  more  than  $2 
bilhon.  This  figure  must  be  reduced, 
however,  by  the  amount  that  would  be 
saved  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  medical 
expenses  now  claimed  by  many  of  these 
people  as  an  income  tax  deduction  would 
be  covered  by  the  income  tax  credit,  thus 
offsetting  part  of  the  cost.  Further,  it 
would  be  reduced  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  those  in  the  age  bracket  are  al- 
ready protected  against  medical  expenses 
by  reason  of  veterans'  status  or  residence 
in  State  custodial  institutions.  Finally, 
to  the  extent  that  the  medical  care  in- 
surance would  replace  direct  Federal. 
State,  and  local  expenditures  for  medical 
care  of  the  indigent,  there  would  be  a 
large  saving.  I  estimate  conservatively 
that  these  factors  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  Bow  bill  in  its  first  year  to  approxi- 
mately $1,250  million. 

This  figure  is  comparable  to  the  ad- 
ministration's 1962  estimate  of  the  first- 
year  cost  of  the  King -Anderson  plan,  but 
experts  in  the  field  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration's cost  estimates  were  ac- 
tuarially unsound,  far  too  conservative, 
and  politically  rather  than  constructively 
presented.  Some  experts  predicted  that 
the  first-year  cost  would  be  closer  to  $3 
bilUon  rising  to  $5  billion  as  the  program 


developed.  Remember,  this  siun  would 
be  expended  for  benefits  far  more  limited 
than  those  that  would  be  made  available 
under  my  bill.  Briefly,  they  were  90  days 
hospitalization  subject  to  a  $90  psiyment 
by  the  individual,  diagnostic  services  sub- 
ject to  a  $20  deductible,  limited  con- 
valescent service  when  released  from  a 
hospital.  No  provisions  are  made  for  the 
cost  of  phjrsicians'  services  drugs  and  so 
forth. 

In  further  comparison,  the  Bow  bill, 
like  almost  every  other  Federal  program, 
charges  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  this 
protection  to  aU  who  fall  in  the  proper 
age  and  income  bracket.  The  King-An- 
derson bill,  or  any  other  social  security 
bill,  charges  only  working  men  and  wom- 
en, and  this  charge  falls  most  heavily 
on  those  with  least  income,  to  take  care 
of  only  part  of  the  needs  of  only  part  of 
the  people  who  face  the  problem  of  high 
medical  costs  in  old  age. 

Finally,  HR.  21  can  be  coordinated 
readily  with  all  existing  programs  for 
the  medical  care  of  the  elderly.  It  will 
supplant  some.  It  will  supplement  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  It  is  the  final  step  In 
providing  a  well-rounded  program  that 
will  serve  the  recognized  need  of  our 
elderly  citizens  and  remove  their  prob- 
lem from  the  arena  of  biennial  partisan 
debate. 

If  we  can  agree  to  tackle  the  problem 
on  a  nonpartisan,  commonsense  basis, 
recognizing  first  of  all  the  need  to  solve 
this  urgent  problem,  we  can  enact  legis- 
lation this  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give 
HJR.  21  your  consideration.  I  would 
welcome  your  comments,  questions  and 
any  indication  that  you  are  willing  to 
join  in  the  effort. 

By  way  of  further  explanation.  I  ask 
leave  to  include  u-ith  my  remarks  at  this 
point  the  minimum  benefits  specified  in 
my  bill  under  each  of  the  qualified  medi- 
cal care  insurance  alternatives: 

(a)  Dettkition  op  Qualitixd  Mzqical  Ca&x 
Insurance  Progeak  fob  the  Aced. — As  iised 
In  this  section,  the  term  "quallfled  medical 
care  insurance  program  for  the  aged"  means 
a  program,  offered  by  one  or  more  Insurance 
carriers  operating  In  accordance  with  Stste 
law.  providing  protection,  without  regard 
to  any  preerbstLng  health  condition,  under 
guaranteed  renewable  Insurance  for  Indi- 
viduals 65  years  of  age  or  over  against  the 
costs  of  medical  care  (as  defined  In  section 
213(e))  through  a  system  of  benefits  In- 
cluding  either — 

(1)  a  plan  providing  benefits  which  may 
not  be  less  than ; 

(A)  hospital  room  and  board  charges  equal 
to  the  hospital's  customary  charges  for 
semlprivate  accommodation*,  for  confine- 
ments not  to  exceed  90  days  in  a  calendar 
year; 

(B)  $120  for  hospital  ancillary  charges  In 
any  calendar  year  Including  any  such 
charges  In  connection  with  nirgery  or  emer- 
gency treatment  on  an  outpatient  basis; 

(C)  $6  for  convalescent  hospital  room  and 
board  charges  per  day  of  conflAepaent  and 
f  186  for  aU  days  of  confinement  In  any  one 
calendar  year.  Immediately  following  con- 
finement in  a  general  hospital; 

(D)  surgical  charges  according  to  a  fee 
schedule  with  a  tSOO  maximum; 

(E)  95  per  call  for  physicians'  services,  and 
•75  for  aU  such  services  In  any  one  calendar 
year;  or 

(2)  a  plan  {Mrovlding  payment  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  foUowlng 
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covered  medical  expenses  after  a  deductible 
and  subject  to  a  maximum  as  specified  in 
(B)    below: 

(A)  covered  medical  expenses  mxist  in- 
clude at  least  the  following: 

( I )  hospital  room  and  board  charges  equal 
to  the  hospital's  customary  charges  for  seml- 
prlvate  accommodations; 

(II)  hospital  ancillary  charges  including 
any  such  charges  in  connection  with  surgery 
or  emergency  treatment  on  an  outpatient 
basis; 

( ill )  $6  for  convalescent  hospital  room  and 
board  charges  per  day  of  confinement  Unme- 
diately  following  confinement  in  a  general 
hospital  and  $540  for  all  days  of  confinement 
In  any  one  calendar  year; 

(Iv)  siu^ical  charges  according  to  a  fee 
schedule  with  a  $300  maximum; 

(v)  $S  per  call  for  physicians'  services, 
other  than  for  surgery  or  postoperative  care; 

(vl)  $16  for  professional  private  duty 
nursing  charges  per  day  and  $480  for  all  days 
in  any  one  calendar  year; 

(vli)  charges  for  drugs  and  medicines 
which  require  a  doctor's  prescription;  diag- 
nostic X-rays  and  other  diagnostic  and  lab- 
oratory tests;  X-ray,  radium,  and  radioactive 
Isotope  treatment;  blood  or  blood  plasma 
not  donated  or  replaced;  anesthetics  and 
oxygen;  and  rental  of  diirable  medical  or 
surgical  equipment  such  as  hospital  beds  or 
wheelchairs;  or 

(B)  payment  of  benefits  for  the  foregoing 
charges  may  be  subject  to  a  deductible  of 
not  more  than  $200  in  a  calendar  year  and 
a  lifetime  maximum  of  not  less  than  10,000. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  PAYMENT  OF 
PARENTS'  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Closing  days  of  the  87th  Congress,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
speech  indicating  that  I  would  offer  leg- 
islation early  In  the  new  Congress  to 
provide  a  tax  break  for  those  who  bear 
the  medical  expenses  of  their  parents. 
This  speech  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  voliune  108,  part  16,  pages 
22380-22381.  In  it  I  noted  the  fact  that, 
at  present,  we  have  some  provision  for 
the  deduction  of  such  costs  when  a 
parent  is  dependent  upon  the  taxpayer, 
and  this  has  been  extended  by  giving  a 
broader  interpretation  to  dependency 
than  is  normal  and  liberalized  by  taking 
out  the  3  percent  limitation  which  exists 
for  regular  medical  deductions. 

My  proposal  would  further  extend  the 
group  of  taxpayers  who  might  benefit 
by  the  deduction  when  they  have  paid 
their  parents'  medical  costs.  Now  the 
law  covers  those  situations  of  actual  de- 
pendency under  the  tax  laws — where  a 
taxpayer  may  take  his  dependent  parent 
as  an  exemption  on  his  personal  income 
tax — and  dependency  but  for  the  $600 
Income  limitation — where  a  taxpayer 
pays  over  half  of  his  parent's  expenses 
but  cannot  take  the  parent  as  an  exemp- 
tion due  to  the  fact  that  the  parent 
has  an  income  of  more  than  $600.  Un- 
der my  bill,  a  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed when  a  taxpayer  underwrites  the 
medical   expenses   of   his   parents   who 


would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  provi- 
sion of  the  Kerr-MlUs  Act. 

Under  Kerr -Mills,  help  is  given 
through  a  State-Federal  program  to 
tliose  elderly  who,  although  able  to  meet 
their  normal  day-to-day  expenses  out 
of  their  retirement  income,  cannot  stand 
up  to  a  large  medical  expen-^e.  Aid  is 
given  in  this  one  area  where  it  is  needed 
and  the  individual  is  not  called  upon  to 
face  the  cruel  choice  of  going  without 
help  which  is  needed  or,  by  accepting  it, 
losing  entirely  his  former  way  of  life. 
Kerr -Mills  is  a  liberalizing  step  in  the 
welfare  field,  and  by  coordinating  with 
this  law  a  tax  deduction  for  the  assist- 
ance of  this  same  elderly  group,  another 
significant  step  can  be  taken  to  alleviate 
the  real  problem  which  exists  in  the 
financing  of  health  care  for  America's 
senior  citizens. 

It  might  be  in  order  at  this  time 
briefly  to  review  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  important  area  of 
public  interest.  The  starting  point  for 
an  examination  of  the  cost  problem  in 
health  care  is  an  understanding  of  the 
dramatic,  and  costly,  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  health  sciences.  Many 
of  the  diseases  which  were  looked  upon 
with  dread  in  the  last  century  and  even 
in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  are 
no  longer  a  threat  in  this  country. 
Years  have  been  added  to  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  Americans,  10  to  15  years 
in  the  time  since  those  of  my  age  were 
bom.  Miracle  drugs  and  miracle  cures 
are  commonplace  now;  no  aspect  of  our 
health  sciences  has  been  without  prog- 
ress of  the  most  awe-inspiring  kind. 
But,  as  I  have  noted,  progress  in  the 
health  sciences  costs  a  great  deal,  just 
as  progress  in  any  field  is  costly.  Much 
of  our  present  problem  resolves  around 
the  incre&.sed  cost  of  our  modem  medical 
care,  especially  to  the  elderly  who  have 
a  greater  health  care  burden  than  other 
age  groups,  and  the  fact  that  extra  years 
have  been  added  onto  the  lives  of  all 
of  our  citizens,  years  which  were  not 
expected  and  for  which  no  financing 
plans  had  been  made. 

Progress  has  been  made,  as  well,  in  the 
procedures    for   financing    health   care 
costs,    but    this    progress    is    only    now 
catching   up   with   the  costs  of  health 
science  advances.    We  have  but  recent- 
ly seen  tremendous  strides  forward  in 
health  insurance,  and  these  are  continu- 
ing as  the  scope  and  quality  of  coverage 
improves.    Special  plans  for  the  elderly, 
including    noncancelable    and    prepaid 
policies  and  catastrophic  illness  cover- 
age, are  now  available.     State  legisla- 
tures in  a  number  of  States  have  given 
permission  to  the  insurance  companies 
operating  within  the  State  to  band  to- 
gether, spreading  the  risks  of  providing 
health  insurance  for  the  elderly  and  en- 
abling insurance  protection  to  be  made 
available  to  the  elderly  at  more  reason- 
able rates.     The  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plans  of  various  States  have  also  taken 
steps  to  provide  special  low-cost  coverage 
to  the  elderly.  Health  insurance  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity  and  companies  are  of- 
fering an  ever-increasing  number  of  pol- 
icies allowing  a  wide  range  of  choice  and 
permitting  the  individual  to  find  the  cov- 
erage which  best  suits  his  needs. 
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In  the  public  sector  we  have  be^n 
moving  ahead  also.  In  older  days  th* 
form  of  welfare  which  society  proYided 
its  indigents  was  the  county  poor  farm 
Great  strides  were  made  in  welfare  bv 
the  initiation  of  old-age  assistance  which 
allowed  the  individual  to  remain  in  hu 
community  although  a  great  deal  of  the 
control  of  his  life  passed  into  the  hands 
of  welfare  workers  who  budgeted  the 
money  which  he  received.  The  OASDI 
approach  in  social  security  represents  an 
other  step  forward.  Here  the  individual 
receives  aid  but  is  allowed,  nonetheless 
to  control  his  own  life  and  budget  his  in 
come  as  he  sees  fit.  Kerr-Mills,  as  i  have 
noted,  moves  us  forward  again,  providing 
needed  aid  in  the  health  care  sector^ 
the  individual's  Ufe  without  disturbing 
his  everyday  life  outside  of  this  sector 

But  welfare  is  not  the  only  area  In 
which  the  Goverrunent  has  worked  to 
help  provide  for  the  medical  needs  of  the 
elderly.  We,  through  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.  assist  in  the  construction  of 
health  care  facilities,  hospitals  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program  and  nursing  homes 
through  the  FHA  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  spon- 
sored the  legislation  which  made  PHA 
assistance  ix)ssible  for  nursing  homes. 
We  assist  in  the  training  of  personnei 
in  the  health  sciences  and  the  related 
technical  fields  through  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  through  the 
Practical  Nurse  Training  Act,  whose  ex- 
tension I  cosponsored.  Through  our  tax 
structure  we  encourage  gifts  to  medical 
charities  by  making  such  gifts  deducti- 
ble; we  permit  corporations  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  health  benefits  provided  un- 
der employee  pension  plans,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pension  sections  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  I  sponsored 
in  the  last  Congress;  we  permit,  as  noted 
above,  the  deduction  of  some  of  a  tax- 
payer's parents'  medical  expenses  paid 
by  the  taxpayer. 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  what  we  have  done  in  our  society, 
both  through  the  Government  and 
through  private  initiative,  to  help  meet 
the  problem  of  medical  costs  for  our 
elderly.  This  is  a  dynamic  area,  with 
progress  and  innovation  the  norm.  We 
have  not  achieved  a  final  solution  In 
this  area,  but  we  have  made  substantial 
and  meaningful  progress  and  we  are 
continuing  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  the 
proposal  which  I  have  offered  today  Is 
another  beneficial  change  that  will  help 
in  reaching  the  goal  which  we  all  de- 
sire, that  of  assuring  that  our  elderly, 
and  indeed  all  of  our  people,  can  enjoy 
the  full  benefits  of  the  unparalleled 
medical  care  available  in  our  society. 
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LIMIT  OF  TENURE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
once  again  introduced  a  proposal,  in  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  to 


limit  the  tenure  of  U.S.  Senators  and 
Repi'esentatives.  In  operation,  this  pro- 
posal would  limit  a  Member  of  Congress 
tol2  corisecutive  years  of  service,  two 
Senate  terms  or  six  House  terms,  and 
then  require  that  he  take  a  2-year  sab- 
batical leave  before  he  would  once  again 
be  eligible  to  serve  in  our  National  Leg- 
islature. 

This  proposal,  which  I  have  offered  in 
earlier  Congresses,  has  often  appeared 
in  lists  of  "legislation  least  likely  to  suc- 
ceed." And,  to  that  conclusion  I  must 
sadly  agree.  Sadly,  I  say,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  kernel  of  real  hope 
in  this  proposal,  hop>e  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  our  Congress  and  to  help  its 
Members  do  a  better  job  in  framing  the 
policies  for  our  country.  Yet.  despite  the 
possible  help  which  this  amendment 
might  provide,  it  receives  no  serious  con- 
sideration from  the  Congress  and  little 
more  from  outside  these  two  chambers. 
The  kernel  of  hope  which  I  see  in  tlais 
proposal  is  in  two  areas.  First,  it  would 
help  to  overcome  the  detrimental  aspects 
of  the  seniority  system.  I  sec  many  valid 
bases  for  recognizing  the  length  of  seiv- 
Ice  in  this  body  and  in  its  committees  as 
one  of  the  factors  of  leadership.  I  have 
defended  the  system  as  the  best  com- 
promise we  can  achieve  under  our  pres- 
ent rules  of  operation  when  shallow 
criticism  calls  for  scrapping  it  without 
olTering  any  valid  alternative.  The  pro- 
posal which  I  have  offered  would  allow 
a  continued  use  of  the  seniority  system 
but  the  chain  of  seniority  would  be 
broken  from  time  to  time  and  greater 
flexibility  would  be  permitted  in  congres- 
sional leadership. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  hope  deals 
with  the  work  of  the  individual  Con- 
gressman. As  the  name  implies,  it  is  the 
function  of  Representatives,  and  no  less 
of  Senators,  to  represent  the  people 
from  whom  they  have  been  sent  to 
Washington.  Representation,  in  this 
context,  has  two  facets;  to  represent, 
the  Congressman  must  use  his  best  abili- 
ties in  studying  and  understanding  the 
legislation  which  is  brought  before  him, 
and  further  he  must  strive  to  under- 
stand the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
part  and  which  he  is  called  upon  to  rep- 
resent. This  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
to  be  a  personified  public  opinion  poll. 
There  is  more  to  representation,  as  the 
former  part  of  my  definition  indicates, 
than  being  a  mirror  to  the  unstudied 
reactions  of  one's  constituency. 

This  sabbatical  leave  would  give  the 
chance  to  the  Congressman  to  get  re- 
acquainted  with  his  constituents  and 
their  feelings.  It  would  put  his  feet  back 
on  the  ground  and  would  put  him  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  his  community. 
Certainly  the  experience  of  recent  Con- 
gresses, running  for  9  and  10  months 
each  year,  indicates  that  there  is  to  be 
precious  Uttle  time  for  such  a  process  of 
reaquaintance  in  the  normal  congres- 
sional year.  I  sincerely  beUeve  the  Con- 
gress would  be  stronger  for  having  its 
Members  better  attuned  to  the  crosscur- 
rents of  the  districts  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

Perhaps  once  again  it  can  be  said  that 
this  is  among  those  legislative  ideas  least 
likely  to  succeed.    I  hope,  however,  that 


it  will  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
those  interested  in  Improving  the  institu- 
tion which  serves  to  formulate  our  na- 
tional policies. 

A  copy  of  this  proposal  is  set  out 
below: 

H.J.  Res  — 

Joint  resolution  propoeing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 

limit  the   teniire  of  Senators  and  Repre- 

sentativea  In  Congress 

Resohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled  {tiio-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  TTiat  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  t<3  all  intents  and  purpoees  ae 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  tliree -fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

■  Article— 

"Section  1.  No  person  who  holds  the  office 
of  Representative  in  Congress  for  the  whole 
or  major  portion  of  each  of  six  consecutive 
full  two-year  terms  occurring  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  article,  shall  again  be  eligible 
to  hold  the  office  of  Representative  In  Con- 
gress until  two  years  shall  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  of 
such  consecutive  terms. 

■  Sec.  2.  No  person  who  holds  the  office  of 
Senator  for  the  whole  or  major  portion  of 
each  of  two  consecutive  full  six-year  terms 
occurring  after  the  ratification  cf  this  article, 
.■^hall  again  be  e!iglh:e  to  hold  the  office  of 
Senator  until  two  years  shall  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  second  of 
such  consecutive  terms. 

■Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  Is  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  within  seven  years  from  the 
dale  of  its  submission  to  t)ie  States  by  the 
Congress." 


GARNISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES'   SALARIES 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
curious  byproducts  of  the  concept  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  that  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  shielded 
from  some  of  the  normal  processes 
which  creditors  may  use  to  reach  the 
assets  of  defaulting  debtors.  In  par- 
ticular, the  gamisiiment,  execution,  and 
trustee  processes  which  might  be  used 
against  the  wages  or  salary  of  one  hired 
by  a  private  business  are  not  available  in 
pursumg  a  Federal  employee;  for  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  consented 
to  be  made  a  part  of  such  legal  action 
and  without  consent  it  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  it. 

On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  this 
is  a  problem  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
consumer  credit  industry,  and  especially 
to  the  creditmen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  surrounding  areas.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  interest  them,  and  I  have 
had  a  number  of  offers  of  assistance,  in 
the  foi-m  of  stacks  of  worthless  judg- 
ments against  Federal  employees,  from 
the  credit  companies  in  the  Capital 
region. 


But  this  idea  should  not  find  accept- 
ance only  with  the  credit  Industry.  It 
will  operate  as  well  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  employee  who  pays  his  bills,  the 
various  governmental  agencies  and  even 
to  the  defaulting  employee. 

Knowledge  of  the  dilBculty  which 
faces  creditors  in  getting  satisfaction 
from  recalcitrant  Federal  employees 
leads  them,  in  self-defense,  to  make 
credit  nUes  tighter  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  honest  Federal  worker 
who  would  not  avoid  his  obligations  is 
placed  in  the  same  light,  for  purposes  of 
extending  credit,  as  his  less  desirable  co- 
worker. In  short,  he  pays  the  penalty 
for  the  man  who  would  not  pay  his  bills. 

For  the  agencies  the  advantage  lies  in 
the  lessened  administrative  burden 
which  they  must  carry.  Executive  op- 
[>osition  to  this  proposal  has,  in  the  past, 
been  based  on  the  idea  that  allowing  the 
normal  legal  processes  for  the  protection 
of  creditors'  interests  would  complicate 
the  workings  of  the  agencies.  Yet,  at 
present,  mail  to  the  agencies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immet  obligations  is  voluminous. 
Correspondence,  personal  mterviews 
with  the  employees  involved  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  dismissal  proceedings  all  re- 
sult from  the  failure  of  there  being  an 
established  procedure  for  the  collection 
of  these  obligations.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, however,  in  the  lessening  of  the 
administrative  burden  on  governmental 
agencies  through  the  adoption  of  this 
proposal  would  be  the  self-restraint 
which  the  existence  of  these  proceedings 
would  impose  on  those  Federal  employees 
who  now  use  their  reflected  immunity  to 
scorn  payment  of  their  debts.  Knowl- 
edge that  their  obligations  may  be  en- 
forced against  them  will  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  such  activities. 

Finally,  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
wiU  be  of  benefit  to  the  defaulting  em- 
ployees themselves.  Presently  such  acts 
on  the  part  of  a  Federal  employee  are 
met  by  only  one  sanction,  dismissal  from 
Federal  service.  Unable  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, the  agency  can  only  use  dismissal 
to  curb  a  continuing  offender.  In  the 
short  run  the  debtor  may  have  a  couple  of 
more  dollars  in  his  pocket  by  avoiding 
his  debts;  in  the  long  run  he  stands  a 
good  chance  to  lose  his  job. 

For  all  concerned,  this  proposal  would 
be  beneficial  and  I  hope  that  action  on  it 
will  be  possible  in  this  Congress. 


THOMAS   KENNEDY 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  out- 
standing labor  leaders.  Mr.  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, died  last  Saturday.  He  was  well- 
known,  respected  and  beloved  in  his 
native  State  of  Pennsylvania  where  he 
was  bom  and  died.  His  death  occurred 
in  Hazleton  at  age  75. 

Mr.  Kennedy  began  work  as  a  miser 
at  the  age  of  12.    In  1900  he  joined  the 
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United  Mine  Woricers  of  America  and 
rose  to  the  presidency  of  that  great  orga- 
nization In  1960  when  he  succeeded  John 
L.  Lewis.  <» 

He  took  over  the  post  after  the  veteran 
mining  union  leader  was  elevated  to 
president-emeritus.  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
been  in  111  health  during  the  past  year. 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  B4r. 
Kennedy  became  fired  by  the  organizing 
campaign  of  John  Mitchell,  then  Inter- 
national president  of  the  UMW,  and  be- 
gan to  interest  himself  in  the  problems 
of  labor.  In  1905  he  held  his  first  local 
union  o£Bce  ^t  the  age  of  18. 

Prom  then  on,  his  rise  was  rapid.  Pour 
years  later  he  was  elected  president  of 
UMW  District  7,  one  of  the  three  in  the 
hard  coal  fields  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  elected  as  Lieutenant  Ctov- 
emor  of  Pennsylvania  in*  1934.  During 
the  4-year  period  when  he  served  In 
that  post  and  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
State  senate  many  great  social  reforms 
and  much  progress  were  made.  He 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Conventions  In  1936  and  1940. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  and 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  created 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  1942. 

During  World  War  n,  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  bituminous  coal  division  of  the  in- 
ternational department.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  Interior's  Solid  Fuels  Ad- 
ministration for  War  and  the  President's 
CoQunittee  on  Vocational  Education. 

After  22  years  as  international  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  UMW,  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  named  vice  president  in 
1947. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Thomas 
Kennedy  when  we  were  both  actively 
associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

He  was  a  man  with  many  high  quali- 
ties. He  was  dedicated  in  serving  his 
fellowmen.  Even  those  who  disagreed 
with  him  held  him  in  high  regard  be- 
cause of  his  sterling  character,  ability, 
integrity,  and  sincerity. 

To  his  wife  and  other  members  of  his 
family  I  express  deepest  sympathy. 


PEACE  CORPS  SUCCESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Creorgia  [Mr.  Landrttm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  Mr.  Sylvan  Meyer,  editor  of  the 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  Dally  Times,  a  very 
able  newspaperman  and  widely  knowl- 
edgable  on  the  U.S.  relations  with  other 
countries,  was  engaged  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  conduct  a  lecture  tour  in 
parts  of  South  America,  Jamaica,  Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela,  British  Guiana,  and 
Martinique. 

Following  Mr.  Meyer's  return  from  this 
4 -weeks  tour  it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit 
with  him  for  several  hours  and  dlsciiss 
some  of  the  experiences  he  had  during 
his  visit.   Among  other  things,  we  talked 


about  his  obeervaticns  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  t^e  Peace  Corps.  Mr. 
Meyer  is  a  practical  man.  not  addicted 
to  snap  Judgments  and  he  told  me  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Is.  in  his  opinion,  doing 
a  very  fine  service  for  the  United  States 
in  the  countries  where  he  visited.  In 
the  Sunday,  December  9,  1962,  issue  of 
the  Daily  Times  Mr.  Meyer  referred  to 
the  Peace  Corps  accomplishments  in  an 
editorial  which  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks and  commend  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  Members : 

Peace  Corps   Success   Surprised   All 
(By  Sylvan  Meyer) 

In  the  middle  of  a  slum  In  a  South  Ameri- 
can city  a  dozen  Americana  are  teaching  hy- 
giene, child  care,  home  economics  on  a  most 
elementary  level  and  community  responsibil- 
ity. 

These  people  represent  a  phenomenon  in 
Internatlon  relations.  They  are  serving  be- 
cause they  want  to  serve  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  building  an  Image  of  this  coun- 
try's idealism  and  unselfishness  that  could 
be  dessemlnated  no  other  way. 

What  many  thought  was  merely  a  wild 
campaign  promise  by  President  Kennedy  has 
turned  Into  the  Peace  Corps,  an  outfit  4,000 
strong  serving  in  43  nations  of  the  world  and 
eagerly  sought  by  many  more.  The  Peace 
Corps  reports  that  Its  requests  from  other 
countries  for  personnel  exceed  by  10  times 
the  number  of  people  who  will  be  available 
next  year. 

A  report  on  the  Peace  Corps  shows  that  of 
the  first  2,500  who  volunteered  only  25  have 
withdrawn,  3  of  those  through  death  In  a 
plane  crash.  Only  10  have  failed  on  the  job. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  those  who  have  selected 
and  trained  Peace  Corpw  people. 

It  costs  about  $9,000  to  select,  train,  trans- 
port and  maintain  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
which  Is  pretty  cheap  compared  with  the  cost 
of  supporting  a  soldier  abroad.  Of  course, 
the  Peace  Corps  doesn't  take  the  place  of  the 
soldier  but  Its  members  may  be  accomplish- 
ing as  much,  if  not  more,  over  the  long  run. 

Not  all  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  young- 
sters. In  Ecuador,  in  a  mountain  city,  I  met 
a  former  schoolteacher,  now  56,  who  works 
right  alongside  the  others  in  training  Indians 
to  do  more  for  themselves. 

Host  countries  like  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. They  stay  out  of  politics,  stick  to  their 
Jobs  and  genuinely  desire  to  help.  In  many 
cases,  the  host  countries  have  supplied  equip- 
ment to  help  the  corpsmen. 

Sports  Illustrated  this  week  noted  that 
trained  coaches  and  athletic  directors  are 
much  in  demand  by  the  Peace  Corps,  espe- 
cially in  Indonesia  and  southeast  Asian 
countries.  This  is  typical  of  the  emphasis 
the  Peace  Corps  is  placing  on  specialists  in 
various  fields  and  the  ease  with  which  prop- 
erly trained  Americans  can  work  with  young- 
sters of  other  countries,  proving  to  them 
that  we  have  their  Interests  at  heart. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  proves  Itself  further, 
its  service  should  count  against  required 
military  service  and  Its  rank  should  be 
thereby  increased.  j 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
ELECTS  SENATOR  DOUGLAS 
CHAIRMAN  AND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE   BOLLING    VICE    CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


January  21 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  u,* 
Thursday  afternoon  the  Joint  Econo^ 
Committee  held  its  own  organization 
meeting  and  elected  Senator  Paul  r 
DoiTGLAS.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  chair^ 
man  to  serve  for  the  88th  Congress  and 
elected  our  colleague  Representatlvt 
Richard  Bolling,  Democrat,  of  Missouri 
to  serve  as  vice  chairman  during  the 
88th  Congress. 

It  is  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor John  Sparkman,  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama,  the  senior  Senate  member  of  the 
committee,  to  introduce  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  unanimous  election  of 
Senator  Douglas;  and  further,  to  intro- 
duce on  my  own  behalf  a  motion  calling 
for  the  unanimous  election  of  Mr 
Bolling  to  be  vice  chairman,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  action  does  not 
prejudice  my  own  seniority  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  future  Con- 
gresses.  These  motions  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  the  chairmanship  and  vice 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  House  Members 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  during  the  last 
Congress,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  mem- 
bers both  for  the  fine  cooperation  they 
gave  the  chairman,  and  for  the  excellent 
work  they  did,  both  on  the  full  commit- 
tee and  on  the  various  subcommittees. 

I  should  add  that  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  who  is 
the  senior  minority  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  was  nominated,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of 
New  York,  to  be  the  senior  minority 
spokesman  for  the  committee,  and  this 
motion  carried  unanimously. 


SMALL       BUSINESS        INVESTMENT 

COMPANIES.   A   POWERFUL  TOOL 

FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week,  we  heard  the  President 
of  the  United  States  deliver  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  cause  of  accelerated  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  would  agree  that  this  is 
one  of  the  key  domestic  Issues  facing  the 
88th  Congress. 

While  the  President  devoted  the  bulk 
of  his  attention  to  the  role  he  felt  a  tax 
cut  could  play  in  reinvlgorating  our  slug- 
gish economy.  I  am  sorry  that  he  failed 
to  mention  another  method  for  helping 
attain  the  same  goal.  I  speak  of  the  rela- 
tively new,  but  remarkably  effective,  de- 
vice for  channeling  investment  funds  to 
worthy  and  growing  independent  busi- 
nesses, the  small  business  investment 
company  program. 

Certainly,  the  SBIC  industry  is  not  an 
alternative  to  a  broad-based  tax  cut.  but 
I  believe  that  it  could  be  a  useful  com- 
panion. 
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In  the  4' 2  years  since  Congress  passed 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  this  pioneering  program,  designed 
to  flU  the  institutional  gap  in  equity  cap- 
ital and  long-term  credit  faced  by  small 
business  firms,  has  compiled  a  note- 
worthy record.  After  an  intensive  study 
of  the  subject,  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  in  its  final  report  submitted 
to  this  body  on  January  3.  1963.  con- 
cluded: 

The  SBICs  are  succeesfuUy  carrying  out 
the  congressional  mandate  to  provide  long- 
term  equity  capital  for  small  businesses 
which  have  historically  encountered  great 
difflculty  in  obtaining  other  than  short- 
term  financing.  This  has  increased  avail- 
ability of  funds  needed  for  growth  through 
new  development,  new  equipment,  and  mar- 
keting expansion. 

Despite  the  pride  which  we  who  spon- 
sored this  program  feel  about  the 
achievements  of  the  650  SBICs  now  in 
operation,  we  recognize  that  they  are 
only  beginning  to  fill  the  role  we  marked 
out  for  them  in  1958.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  done  some  tinkering  with  the 
legislation  under  which  they  operate,  but 
we  have  not  undertaken  a  thoroughgoing 
review  and  revision.  We  all  realized 
that  such  a  new  program  would  require 
changes,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  enact  amendments  which  will 
provide  the  boost  needed  to  help  the  re- 
sources of  the  program  meet  the  require- 
ments of  America's  small  and  independ- 
ent business  firms. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced three  bills  during  these  first  weeks 
of  the  new  Congress.  On  January  9.  I 
submitted  two  bills,  one  of  which — H.R. 
583 — would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  spell  out  changes  in  our 
tax  laws  which  the  SBICs  very  much 
need.  My  second  bill — H.R.  799 — would 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  additional  Govern- 
ment assistance  for  those  SBICs  which 
are  seriously  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
capital  needs  of  small  business.  To- 
day. I  am  introducing  the  third  and 
final  bill  which  would  further  amend  the 
1958  act  by  giving  the  Small  Business 
Administration  greater  power  to  regu- 
late all  phases  of  the  SBIC  industry — 
particularly  the  activities  of  those  SBICs 
which  have  issued  their  securities  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include  the  text  of 
all  three  of  these  bills,  along  with  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  each  bill, 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
An  analysis  of  the  two  previously  intro- 
duced bills  may  also  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  108,  part 
15,  page  20224,  having  been  inserted 
there  at  the  time  of  their  int'-oduction 
during  the  87th  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  three  bills 
win  entail  the  expenditure  of  any  sub- 
stantial amount  of  Federal  funds.  To 
date,  the  record  of  the  SBICs  in  this  re- 
gard has  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  its 
most  ardent  advocates.  Well  over  $6  in 
private  funds  have  been  subscribed  for 
every  Federal  dollar  loaned  to  the 
SBICs — at  a  profitable  rate  of  interest. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  bills  give  fur- 
ther incentives  for  the  investment  of 
private    funds    in    the    program    and. 


therefore,  will  bring  beneficial  long-term 
results  with  small  initial  outlays  and  no 
long-range  cost  whatever.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  tax  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  583  as  it  is  of  the  changes  prop>osed 
in  H.R.  799. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  lead- 
ership it  took  in  establishing  this  pro- 
gram 5  years  ago.  Our  economy,  and 
particularly  our  small  business  firms  are 
stronger  because  of  the  $300  million 
which  has  been  invested  in  them  by  the 
SBICs  now  in  operation.  But  I  believe 
that  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  entire 
need — I  know  that  there  are  additional 
thousands  of  small  firms  which  urgently 
need  capital  funds  today;  they  require 
equity  investments  for  more  and  better 
machines;  for  additional  working  capi- 
tal; for  new  and  improved  products; 
for  research  and  development;  and  most 
important  of  all.  they  need  these  dollars 
to  hire  additional  employees  to  expand 
their  output  and  to  bring  new  competi- 
tion and  stronger  competition  into  all 
areas  of  commercial  enterprise. 

In  speaking  before  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies 
here  in  Washington  in  December,  I  said: 

I  have  complete  faith  in  the  mission  of  the 
SBIC  program  and  In  Its  continuing  success. 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  with  aU  vigor. 
By  doing  so.  you  will  not  only  help  to  create 
more  profitable  opportunities  for  yourselves, 
but.  by  helping  to  create  opportunities  for  all 
kinds  of  small  businesses,  you  will  help  pre- 
serve economic  Independence.  You  will  be 
doing  a  high  public  service  to  our  Nation 
and  Indeed  to  the  whole  free  world. 

I  commend  these  bills  to  your  atten- 
tion; I  believe  that  they  are  completely 
nonpartisan — as  attested  by  the  support 
given  H.R,  583  and  H  R.  799  by  all  13 
members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee ;  I  believe  that  they  will  assist 
small  business  investment  companies  in 
their  critical  task  of  providing  equity 
capital  and  long-term  credit  for  Ameri- 
ca's small  and  independent  businesses : 
H.R.  583 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  small  business  investment 
companies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  deduction  for  losses)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (D  as  subsection 
( J ) .  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  ( h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)    Small    Busi>fKss    Investment    Com- 

PANrSB. — 

"(1)  Reserve  for  losses  on  certain  in- 
vestments.— In  the  case  of  a  small  business 
investment  company  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  there 
shall  be  allowed,  in  lieu  of  any  deduction 
imder  subsection  (a)  for  any  loss  sustained 
on  any  Investment  described  In  section  1243 
(a)  (1 ) ,  a  deduction  for  a  reasonable  addition 
to  a  reserve  for  losses  on  such  Investments. 

"  ( 2 )  Amount  of  ADDrnoN  to  reserve. — The 
reasonable  addition  to  a  reserve  for  losses 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  the  amount 
determined  by  the  taxpayer  as  the  reasonable 
addition  for  such  year;  except  that  the 
amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  lesser  of — 


"(A)  the  amount  of  its  taxable  Income  for 
the  taxable  year,  computed  without  regard 
to  this  section,  or 

■•(B)  the  amount  by  which  20  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  Investmenta  deacribed 
in  section  1343(a)(1).  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies,  exceeds  Its  reserve  for  losses  on 
such  Investmenu  at  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  year." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  166  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for 
t>ad  debts)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (g)  as  suljsectlon  (h),  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies.— In  the  case  of  a  small  business  In- 
vestment company  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  the 
reasonable  addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts 
under  subsection  (c)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  taxpayer  as  the  reasonable 
addition  for  such  year;  except  that  the 
amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  its  taxable  Income  for 
the  taxable  year,  computed  without  regard  to 
this  section,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  by  which  30  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  loans  to  smaU  business 
concerns,  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
with  resi>ect  to  which  this  section  applies, 
exceeds  Its  reserves  for  bad  debts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  taxable  year." 

Sec  3.  Section  532(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  exemp- 
tions from  accumulated  earnings  tax)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■,  or";    and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  a  small  business  investment  company 
operating  under  the  SmaU  Btislness  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958." 

Sec.  4.  Section  642(c)  (11)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exception 
of  small  business  Investment  companies  from 
definition  of  personal  holding  company)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany which  Is  licensed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  operating  tinder  the 
small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  and 
which  Is  actively  engaged  In  the  business  of 
providing  funds  to  small  business  concerns 
under  that  Act  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  thereto.  ThlB  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  if  any  shareholder  of 
the  small  business  Investment  company  own- 
ing, directly  or  Indirectly  (Including.  In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  ownership  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  as  defined  in  section  544(a) 
(2) ) .  10  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  small  business  Investment 
company  owns  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year,  directly  or  Indirectly  (Including, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual,  ownership  by 
the  members  of  his  family  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 544(a)(2)),  a  10-percent  or  more  pro- 
prietary interest  in  a  small  business  concern 
to  which  funds  are  provided  by  the  small 
business  Investment  company  or  10  percent 
or  more  In  the  value  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  such  concern.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  a  shareholder  of  a  small 
business  Investment  company  shall  not  be 
considered  as  owning  any  proprietary  Interest 
in  or  stock  of  a  small  business  concern  aolely 
by  reason  of  his  ownership  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly of  stock  of  such  small  business  invest- 
ment company." 

SBC.  5.  (a)  Section  851(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   (relating  to  general 
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nil«  for  definition  at  regulated  Investment 
oon^MUiy)  U  Mnwnrted — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(1)  by  strlklxkg  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or";  and 

(3)  hj  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing nam  paragraph : 

"(3)  which,  at  aU  times  during  the  tax- 
able year,  la  a  small  business  investment 
company  operating  tmder  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (whether  or  not  reg- 
istered under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended) ." 

(b)  Section  861(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  llmltaticnu  on  definition  of  regulated  in- 
vestment company)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  below  para- 
graph (4) )  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Paragn^ihs  (3).  (3),  and  (4)  shall  not 
>^PPiT  to  any  corporation  which  Is  a  small 
business  investment  company  operating 
xinder  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  whether  or  not  such  company  is  reg- 
istered vmder  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended." 

Sac.  8.  Section  1243  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  losses  of  small 
business  Investment  companies)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


:.  1243.  Loss  or  Small  Business  Invest- 

■CXHT  COMPANT. 

"(a)  OKNKaAL  Ruis. — ^In  the  case  of  a  small 
business  Investment  company  operating 
iinder  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  if— 

"(I)  a  loss  is  on  equity  securities  (includ- 
ing stock  received  pursuant  to  an  option  or 
conversion  or  exchange  privilege)  acquired 
piirsoant  to  section  304  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Small 
Bustness  Adrntntstratlon  prescribed  under 
such  section,  and 

"(2)  such  loss  would  (but  for  this  sec- 
tion) be  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  capital  asset,  then  such  loss  shall  be 
treated  as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  which  is  not  a  capital  asset. 

"(b)  Spkcial  Rule  roa  DKnaMnriNG 
Amount  or  Loss  on  Stock. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  loss  (if  any)  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  by  a  small  business  investment 
company  of  stock  acquired  by  such  com- 
pany pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
prescribed  under  such  section  (Including 
stock  received  pursuant  to  an  option  or  con- 
version or  exchange  privilege),  the  basis  of 
such  stock  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
any  distribution  received  by  such  company 
With  respect  to  such  stock  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  tills  subsection,  to 
the  extent  that  any  such  distribution  Is 
made  by  the  distributing  corporation  out  of 
its  earnings  and  profits  aecumulated  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  such  stock 
by  such  company." 

"(c)  DxriMiriON  or  Equttt  Securities. — 
For  purpoaes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"equity  securities"  means,  (1)  Stock  of  any 
class  or  type;  or  (2)  Convertible  debentures 
which  are  convertible  into  stock  of  incorpo- 
rated small  biislnees  concerns;  or  (3)  Any 
right  or  warrant  issued  and /or  acquired  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  stock, 
convertible  debenture  or  debt  instrument 
under  section  S05  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  which 
right  or  warrant  provides  the  holder  thereof 
with  an  option  to  piirchase  a  spedfled  maxi- 
mum nxunber  of  shares  of  stock  of  the  is- 
suer at  a  price  establlahed  by  negotiations 
between  the  small  business  concern  and  the 


small  business  investment  eompany  at  the 
time  of  Issuance;  or  (4)  any  combination  of 
the  foregoing. 

Ssc.  7.  Section  1371(8)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  at  1964  (relating  to  definition 
of  small  business  corporatiosi)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  have  as  a  shar^older  a  person  (other 
than  an  estate  or  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  operating  under  the  Small 
Bxisiness  Investment  Act  of  1958)  who  Is  not 
an  Individual;". 

Sic.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
March  31,  1982.  The  amendment  made  by 
section  4  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1958. 
The  amendment  made  by  section  6  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  Jxme  11,  1960.  The  amendments  made 
by  the  remaining  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

H.R.  583  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  major  respects  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sections  1  and  2  permit  small  business 
investment  companies  to  set  up  reserves 
for  losses  and  bad  debts  and  to  deduct 
reasonable  additions  to  such  reserves, 
the  amount  of  which  is  limited  to  20 
percent  of  an  SBIC's  total  investments 
or  loans,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Section  3  exempts  SBIC's  from  the 
accumulated-earnings  tax. 

Section  4:  Under  present  law,  an  SBIC 
is  not  considered  a  personal  holding 
company  unless  a  shareholder  owns  a  5- 
percent-or-more,  proprietary  interest  in 
a  small  concern  to  which  the  SBIC  has 
provided  fimds.  Section  4  provides  that 
a  stockholder  of  an  SBIC  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  own  stock  of  a  small  concern 
solely  by  reasons  of  his  ownership  of 
stock  in  an  SBIC. 

Section  5  allows  ^1  SBIC's  to  qualify 
as  regulated  investment  companies,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  pass-through  in- 
come to  their  shareholders.  This  privi- 
lege is  presently  accorded  to  publicly 
owned  SBIC's  registered  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 

Section  6  would  allow  losses  on  any 
equity  securities  to  be  deducted  against 
ordinary  income. 

Section  7  would  permit  a  small  cor- 
poration to  qualify  under  the  code  to 
be  taxed  as  a  partnership,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  corporation  has 
an  SBIC  as  a  shareholder. 

H.R.  799 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senata  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  Amendments  of  1963". 

Sbc.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  302 
(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "8400.000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "11,000,000"  and 
by  striking  out  "three  years"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "five  years." 

Sec.  8.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  To  encourage  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  Investment  coni- 
panies,  the  Administration  is  auUiorized 
(but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessary 
funds  are  not  available  to  the  company  In- 
volved from  private   sources   on   reasonable 
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terms)  to  lend  funds  to  such  comn.^. 
either  direcUy  or  by  loans  made  o^S!^ 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  »«,^r* 
institutions  through  agreements  S  ^^ 
pate  on  an  immediate  or  deferre«li^" 
Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  such^ 


and  contain  such  other  terms  as  the  Adin» 
tetratlon  may  fix.  and  shaU  be  subjecttoT?" 
following  restrictions  and  limitations- 

"  ( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  the  Admini«tr« 
tion's  share  of  loans  made  and  outsta^T!' 
under  this  subsection  (b)  to  any  oneX 
pany  at  any  one  time  (includlne  dir^ 
loans,  the  Administration's  share  of  7^ 
made  hereunder  pursuant  to  agreementeto 
parUclpate  on  an  immediate  basis,  and  cnnT 
mitments  to  lend  directly  or  on  an  im^" 
diate  partlclpaUon  basis,  but  excluding  lo-nJ 
made  hereunder  pursuant  to  agreemen^to 
participate  on  a  deferred  basis  and  any  obli 
gations  acquired  pursuant  to  such  deferred 
participation  agreements)  shaU  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  ^e 
paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of  such  com 
pany  or  $4,000,000,  whichever  is  less  The 
total  amount  of  the  Administration's  thsre 
of  all  loans  made  and  outstanding  under 
this  subsection  (b)  to  any  one  company  at 
any  one  time.  Including  loans  made  here- 
under pursuant  to  agreemenU  to  participate 
on  a  deferred  basis  and  any  obligations  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  such  deferred  partlclpa* 
tion  agreements,  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  ot 
such  company  or  $8,000,000,  whichever  le  lets. 

"(2)  All  loans  made  under  this  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  of  such  sound  value  as  reason- 
ably to  assure  repayment." 

Sec.  4.  Section  306  of  the  Small  Buslnesa 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  306.  Without  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  aggregate  amount  of  obli- 
gations and  seciurities  acquired  and  for 
which  commitmenta  may  be  issued  by  any 
small  business  investment  company  undei 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  single 
enterprise  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
small  business  Investment  company  author- 
ized by  this  Act.- 

H.R.  799  would  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  as  follows: 

Section  2  would  increase  the  amount 
or  subordinated  debentures  of  an  SBIC 
which  SBA  can  purchase  under  section 
302(a)  from  $400,000  to  $1  million.  In 
addition,  the  period,  after  licensing, 
within  which  an  SBIC  may  sell  its  sub- 
ordinated debentures  to  SBA  would  be 
increased  from  3  to  5  years. 

Section  3  would  expand  SBA's  lending 
authority  under  section  303 <b).  Pres- 
ently, the  total  amount  outstanding  to 
any  one  SBIC  cannot  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  an  SBIC's  paid-in 
capital  and  surplus,  or  $4  million,  which- 
ever is  less.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, SBA  could  make  loans  under 
section  303(b)  either  directly  or  in  coop- 
eration with  banks  or  other  lending  in- 
stitutions through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred — 
standby — basis.  Moreover,  deferred  par- 
ticipation loans  would  be  excluded  from 
the  present  limitations  of  50  percent  of 
capital  and  surplus,  or  $4  million,  which- 
ever is  less.  The  section  provides,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  SBA  share  of  all  loans 
to  any  one  SBIC  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  paid-in  capital  and  sur- 
plus, or  $8  million,  whichever  Is  less. 

Section  4  would  repeal  the  dollar  limi- 
tations on  the  amount  which  an  SBIC 
may  provide  to  a  single  bufidness  firm. 
The  present  limitation  holds  an  SBIC  to 
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M  uercent  of  its  capital  and  surplus,  or 
tsoOOOO.  whichever  is  less.  To  assure 
diversity,  section  4  retains  the  20-per- 
cent limitation. 

HJR.  2423 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment  Act  of  1958.  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
jimerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
103  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  strtklng  the  words  "That 
this  policy  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  maij- 
ner  as  to  Insure  the  maximum  partlclpatldn 
of  private  financing  sources,"  and  by  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  words.  "That  this 
policy  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner 
aa  to  protect  the  interest  of  Investors  In  said 
program  to  the  end  of  insuring  the  maximum 
participation  of  private  financing  sources." 

Skc.  2  Section  103  of  the  Small  Bxislness 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  definitions,  numbered  as  fol- 
lows; 

(8)  The  term  "affiliated  person"  of  an- 
other person  means  (A)  any  person  directly 
or  indirectly  owning,  controUing,  or  holding 
with  power  to  vote.  10  per  centvim  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  such 
other  persons  (B)  any  person  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  whose  outatandlng  voting  securi- 
ties are  directly  or  Indirectly  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  held  with  power  to  vote,  by  such 
other  person;  (C)  any  person  directly  or  In- 
directly controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
ooQunon  control  with,  such  other  person; 
(D)  any  officer,  director,  partner,  copartner, 
employee  or  close  relative  of  such  other  per- 
son; (E)  If  such  other  person  is  a  small  busi- 
ness investment  company,  any  investment 
adviser  thereof. 

(9)  The  term  "assignment"  Includes  any 
direct  or  indirect  transfer  or  hypothecation 
of  a  contract  or  chose  in  action  by  the  as- 
signor, or  of  a  controUing  block  of  the  as- 
signor's outatandlng  voting  securities  by  a 
security  holder  of  the  assignor:  but  does  not 
Include  an  assignment  of  partnership  in- 
terests Incidental  to  the  death  or  withdrawal 
of  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the  partner- 
ship having  only  a  minority  interest  in  the 
partnership  business  or  to  the  admission  to 
the  partnership  of  one  or  more  members  who. 
after  such  admission,  shall  be  only  a  minor- 
ity of  the  members  and  shall  have  only  a 
minority  Interest  In  the  business. 

(10)  The  term  "close  relative"  Includes 
only  brothers  and  sisters  (whether  by  the 
whole  or  half  blood),  spouse,  ancestors,  and 
lineal  descendanta. 

(11)  The  term  "control"  means  the  power, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  exercise  a  control- 
ling influence  over  the  management  or  pol- 
icies of  a  company,  through  the  ownership 
of  voting  securities,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise. Any  person  who  owns  beneficially, 
either  directly  or  through  one  or  more  con- 
trolled companies.  25  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  voting  securities  of  a  company,  shall 
be  presumed  to  control  such  company.  Any 
person  who  does  not  so  own  more  than  25 
per  centxim  of  the  voting  securities  of  any 
company  shall  be  presumed  not  to  control 
such  company. 

(12)  The  term  "convicted"  Includes  a  ver- 
dict, Judgment,  or  plea  of  guilty,  or  a  finding 
of  guilt  on  a  plea  of  nolle  contendere,  if  such 
verdict.  Judgment,  plea  or  finding  has  not 
been  reversed,  set  aside,  or  withdrawn, 
whether  or  not  sentence  has  been  lmi>oeed. 

(13)  The  term  "equity  capital"  means 
funds  received  by  an  incorporated  small 
business  concern  in  consideration  for  the 
issuance  of  ita  equity  securities. 

(14)  The  term  "equity  securities"  means 
(A)  stock  of  any  class  or  type;  or  (B)  con- 
vertible debentures  which  are  convertible 
into  stock  of  incorporated  small  business 
concerns;  or  (C)  any  right  or  warrant  issued 


and/or  acquired  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  stock,  convertible  debenture  or 
debt  Instrument  under  section  306  of  the 
Act,  which  right  c»-  warrant  provides  the 
holder  thereof  with  an  option  to  purchase  a 
specified  maximiim  number  of  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Issuer  at  a  price  established  by  nego- 
tiations between  the  small  business  concern 
and  the  smaU  business  investment  company 
at  the  time  of  Issuance;  or  (D)  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing. 

(15)  The  term  "Investment  adviser"  of  a 
small  business  investment  company  means 
(A)  any  person  (other  than  a  bona  fide  of- 
ficer, director,  or  employee  of  such  company, 
as  such)  who  pursuant  to  contract  with  such 
company  regularly  furnishes  advice  to  such 
company  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of 
investing  in,  purchasing,  retaining  or  selling 
securities  of  a  small  business  concern  or  is 
empowered  to  determine  what  securities 
shaU  be  purchased,  retained  or  sold  by  such 
conapany.  and  (B)  any  other  person  who  pur- 
suant to  contract  with  a  person  described  in 
clause  (A)  regularly  performs  substantially 
all  of  the  duties  undertaken  by  such  p>erson. 

(16)  The  term  "Joint  enterprise  or  other 
Joint  arrangement  or  profit-sharing  plan" 
means  any  written  or  oral  plan,  contract, 
authorization  or  arrangement,  or  any  prac- 
tice or  understanding  concerning  an  enter- 
prise or  undertaking  whereby  a  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  or  a  controlled 
company  thereof  and  any  affiliated  person 
of  or  proponent  of  such  small  business  In- 
vestment company  or  any  affiliated  person  of 
such  a  p>er8on  or  proponent,  have  a  Joint  and 
several  participation  or  share  In  the  profits 
of  such  enterprise  or  undertaking,  but  shall 
not  include  an  advisory  contract  subject  to 
section  308(J)  of  the  Act. 

( 17)  The  term  "net  asset  value"  means  the 
value  of  the  asseta  of  a  small  business  In- 
vestment company  remaining  after  deduct- 
ing all  liabilities  and  the  amount  of  any 
preferred  stock  involuntary  liquidating  pref- 
erence plus  accrued  dividends  on  such  pre- 
ferred stock,  if  any,  from  total  asseta,  with 
asseta  valued  at  market  value  where  readily 
avaUable  or,  in  the  case  of  asseta  having  no 
readily  ascertainable  market  value,  at  fair 
value  as  determined  in  good  faith  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company. 

(18)  The  term  "paid-in  capital  and  i>ald- 
In  surplus"  means  the  amount  received  In 
cash  or  eligible  Government  securities  by  the 
small  business  investment  company  in  con- 
sideration for  the  issuance  of  ita  capital 
stock,  plus  the  outatandlng  amount  of  any 
loans  or  commitmenta  made  by  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  pursuant  to  section 
302(a)  of  the  Act,  less  any  amovmta  shown 
on  the  books  for  organizational  expenses. 

(19)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natxiral 
person,  a  corporation,  partnership,  pension 
fund,  profit-sharing  fund,  an  association,  a 
Joint-stock  company,  a  business  trust  and 
any  other  organization  of  whatever  nature. 

(20)  The  term  "prop>onent"  means  a  per- 
son who,  acting  alone  or  in  concert  with 
other  i>ersons.  is  initiating  or  directing,  or 
has  within  one  year  initiated  or  directed, 
the  organization  of  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company,  including  any  person  who 
executes  and  submlta  a  proposal. 

(21)  The  term  "value"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  securities  for  which  market  quota- 
tions are  readily  available,  the  market  value 
of  such  securities;  with  respect  to  other 
securities  and  asseta.  fair  value  as  determined 
in  good  faith  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  small  b\islnes6  investment  company. 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  smaU 
business  investment  company  to  have  as  an 
officer,  director,  investment  adviser  or  affili- 
ated person  of  an  investment  adviser  or  to 
sell  6  per  centum  or  more  of  its  voting  secu- 
rities to: 


"(A)  Any  person  who  within  ten  years  has 
been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense  in- 
volving dishonesty,  fraud,  oa:  a  breach  of 
trust,  or  other  fiduciary  relationship; 

"(B)  Any  person  who  by  reason  of  mis- 
conduct involving  dishonesty,  fraud,  or 
breach  of  trust,  or  other  fiduciary  relation- 
ship Is  permanently  or  temporarily  enjoined 
by  order.  Judgment  or  decree  of  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  because  of  such 
misconduct; 

"(C)  Any  person  who  the  Small  Business 
Administration  determines.  In  Ita  discretion, 
after  investigation  of  his  character,  experi- 
ence, qualifications,  and  financial  responsi- 
bility, is  not  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  Is  ineligible  by  rea- 
sons of  paragraphs  (d)(1)  ( A )  or  ( B )  of  this 
section  to  serve  in  any  capacity  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (a)(1)  hereof  or  any  person 
who  disputes  a  preliminary  determination  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  under 
paragraph  (d)  (1)  (C)  of  this  section,  that  he 
is  not  eligible  to  serve  In  such  capacity,  may 
file  an  application  with  the  Small  Bustness 
Administration  for  an  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  ( d ) .  The  SmaU 
Business  Administration  may  grant  such  ap- 
plication either  condltlonaUy  or  on  an  ap- 
propriate temporary  or  other  conditional 
basis  If  It  is  established  that  the  prohibi- 
tions as  applied  to  such  person  are  unduly  or 
disproportionately  severe  or  that  the  con- 
duct of  such  person  has  been  such  as  not 
to  make  it  against  the  public  Interest  or 
detrimental  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

"(e)(1)  A  majority  of  the  directors  of  a 
smaU  business  investment  company  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  small 
business  Investment  company  to  have  a  board 
of  directors  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
which  are  officers  and  employees  of.  attor- 
neys for,  affiliated  persons  of  attorneys  for. 
investment  advisors  of,  affiliated  persons  or 
stockholders  of  an  Investment  advisor  of, 
such  small  business  Investment  company  or 
persons  controlling  or  controlled  by  such 
small  business  investment  company  or  aflUl- 
ated  persons  (other  than  solely  as  directors) 
of  controlling  or  controlled  persons  of  such 
smaU  business  Investment  company  or  In- 
vestment advisor:  provided,  however,  that 
in  no  event  shaU  oflloers  and  employees  of 
such  smaU  business  Investment  company, 
taken  together,  comprise  more  than  a  minor- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  such  small  business  investment  company. 

"(2)  If  by  reason  of  the  death,  disquali- 
fication, or  bona  fide  resignation  of  any 
director  or  directors,  the  requirementa  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  In 
respect  of  directors  shall  not  be  met  by  a 
small  business  Investment  company,  the 
operation  of  such  provisions  shall  be  sus- 
pended as  to  such  small  business  investment 
company  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  if  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  action 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  if  a  vote  of  stockholders  is 
required  to  fill  the  vacancy  or  vacancies,  or 
for  such  longer  period  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may  prescribe,  by  rules  and 
regvilations  upon  Ita  own  motion  or  upon 
application  by  a  small  business  Investment 
company. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  serve  as  a  director 
of  a  small  business  investnxent  company 
unless  elected  to  that  office  by  the  holders 
of  the  outatandlng  voting  securities  of  such 
company,  at  an  annual  or  a  special  meeting 
duly  called  for  that  purpose;  except  that 
vacancies  occurring  between  such  meetings 
may  be  lUled  In  any  otherwise  legal  manner 
If  immediately  after  flumg  any  such  vacamcy 
at  least  two- thirds  of  the  directors  then 
holding  office  shall  have  been  elected  to 
such  office  by  the  holders  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  of  the  company  at  such 
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an  annual  or  ipadal  meeting.  Xki  the  event 
that  at  any  time  le«  than  a  majority  d  the 
directors  of  such  company  holding  office  at 
that  time  were  so  elected  by  the  holders  of 
the  outstanding  voting  securities,  the  board 
of  directors  or  proper  ofllcer  of  such  company 
shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  held  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  In  any  event  within  sixty 
days,  a  meeting  of  such  holders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  directors  to  fill  any  existing 
vacancies  In  the  board  of  directors  unless  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  extend 
svich  period. 

(g)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  every 
small  business  Investment  company  shall 
provide  for  only  one  class  of  common  stock, 
all  shares  of  which  shall  have  equal  voting 
rights. 

(h)(1)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  a 
small  business  investment  company  may 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  preferred  stock 
but  such  stock  may  be  issued  only  if  it  has, 
immediately  after  issuance,  an  asset  coverage, 
after  deducting  all  liabilities,  of  110  per 
centum,  which  shall  not  be  subsequently  re- 
duced by  the  declaration  of  any  dividend  on 
the  common  stock  (except  a  dividend  pay- 
able in  common  stock  of  the  company),  the 
declaration  of  any  othor  distribution  on  the 
common  stock  or  the  piu'chase  of  any  com- 
m.on  stock  of  the  company. 

"(3)  Any  preferred  stock  shall  have  prior- 
ity over  the  common  stock  as  to  distrlbirtlon 
ctf  assets  and  payment  of  dividends,  which 
dividends  shall  be  cumulative  at  least  to  the 
extent  earned  In  any  one  year;  be  entitled,  as 
a  class,  to  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors  by  at  least  two  members  at  all 
times;  and  be  entitled  to  elect  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors  if  at  any  one  time 
dividends  are  accrued  and  unpaid  equivalent 
to  two  years*  requirements,  such  right  to 
continue  until  sufficient  income  applicable  to 
such  stock  has  been  earned  to  pay.  or  other- 
wise provided  for  such  accruals  and  such 
payment  or  provision  for  payment  is  actually 
made. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  right  to  elect  a 
majority  of  directors  shall  have  accrued  to 
holders  of  the  preferred  stock,  the  proper 
officers  of  the  company  shall  call  a  meeting 
for  the  election  of  directors,  such  meeting 
to  be  held  not  less  than  ten  days  and  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  request.  Conversely,  whenever  suffi- 
cient income  applicable  to  the  preferred 
stock,  upon  which  dividends  are  in  arreara,  as 
above,  has  been  earned  to  pay  or  otherwise 
provide  for  such  arrears,  and  such  payment 
or  provision  for  payment  has  been  made, 
thus  entitling  the  holdors  of  the  conunon 
stock  to  their  full  voting  rights,  the  proper 
officers  of  the  company  shall  call  a  meeting 
for  the  election  of  directors,  such  meeting 
to  be  held  not  less  than  ten  days  and  not 
more  than  thirty  dajrs  after  the  reversion  to 
the  holders  of  the  common  stock  of  their  full 
voting  rights." 

Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsections: 

"(d)  A  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany may  not  voluntarily  reduce  or  increase 
its  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  with- 
out the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

"(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  above,  a  small  business  investment 
company  that  is  not  indebted  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tions 30a  or  303  of  this  Act,  may  repurchase 
its  own  securities  <mly  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may 
prescribe  and,  provided,  that  prior  to  the  re- 
purchase of  any  seciu-itles  herexmder.  any 
plan  or  other  program  of  repurchase  of  Its 
own  securities  shall  have  been  approved  at 
a  meeting  duly  called  for  such  purpose  by  a 
vote  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  out- 


and  further  provided  that  any  securities  re- 
purchased shall  be  Immediately  retired  and 
canceled. 

"(f )  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  may  call  or  redeem 
any  security  of  which  it  is  the  issuer  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  such  securities 
or  the  charter,  indenture  or  other  instrument 
pursuant  to  which  such  securities  were  Is- 
sued; provided  that  if  less  than  all  the 
outstanding  securities  of  a  class  are  to  be 
called  or  redeemed,  the  call  or  redemption 
shall  be  made  by  lot.  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  or 
In  such  other  manner  as  will  not  discrimi- 
nate unfairly  against  any  holder  of  securities 
of  such  class. 

"(2)  A  small  business  investment  com- 
pfuiy  which  proposes  to  call  or  redeem  less 
than  all  of  the  outstanding  securities  of  a 
.class,  shall  file  with  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration notice  of  its  intention  to  par- 
tially call  or  redeem  such  securities  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  call 
or  redemption. 

"(g)  A  small  business  investment  com- 
pany may  issue  its  securities  only  for  ( 1 ) 
cash,  (2)  direct  obligations  of,  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by, 
the  United  States,  (3)  securities  of  which 
it  is  the  issuer,  in  connection  with  a  reclas- 
siftcatlon  or  recapitalization  of  its  capital 
structure  approved  by  SBA,  (4)  services  pre- 
\'lously  rendered  to  the  small  business  invest- 
ment company.  (5)  physical  assets  to  be 
currently  employed  In  the  operation  of  the 
small  business  Investment  company,  (6)  as 
a  dividend  or  (7)  in  connection  with  a  statu- 
tory or  other  type  of  merger  or  consolidation 
with  another  licensee,  approved  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  shares  of  stocks  issued  as  part  of 
the  initial  minimum  capital  required  by 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  Issued 
only  in  consideration  of  the  simultaneous 
payment  of  cash  or  upon  the  simultaneous 
transfer  to  the  small  business  investment 
company  of  securities  permitted  by  section 
308(b)  of  the  Act  and  regulations  there- 
under, and  provided  further  that  a  small 
business  investment  company  may  issue  Its 
common  stock  for  equity  securities  of  a  small 
business  concern  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  304(c)  of  the  Act. 

"(h)  A  small  business  investment  com- 
pany may  issue  stock  options  to  its  officers 
and  employees,  provided  such  options  qualify 
as  restricted  stock  options  under  section  421 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  such 
section  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  be 
amended,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  SBA  may  promulgate  governing  the 
issuance  and  exercise  of  such  options.  No 
such  options  may  be  granted  to  any  officer  or 
employee  who  has  any  Interest  in,  direct  or 
indirect,  or  who  receives  compensation  from. 
an  Investment  adviser  of  the  small  business 
investment  company. 

"(i)  A  small  business  investment  company 
shall  not  sell  any  common  stock  of  which 
it  is  the  issuer  at  a  price  below  the  current 
net  asset  value  of  such  stock,  exclusive  of 
any  distributing  commission  or  discount,  ex- 
cept (1)  in  connection  with  an  offering  to 
the  holders  of  one  or  more  classes  of  its 
capital  stock;  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the 
holders  of  two-thirds  of  its  common  stock; 
(3)  upon  conversion  of  a  convertible  security 
in  accordance  with  its  terms;  (4)  upon  the 
exercise  of  a  warrant,  right  or' option  issued 
by  the  small  business  investment  company 
or  (5)  under  such  other  circumstances  as 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may  per- 
mit." 

Sec.  5.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "formation  and"  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof. 

Skc.  6.  Section  307  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strik- 
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standing  voting  securities  of  such  company,     ing  subsection  (c)  ^hereof  In  Its  entirety. 


Sec.  7.  SecUon  308(c)  of  the  Small  R.^ 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amendJ^TwI 
striking  the  flrat  sentence  thereof  7^  ^ 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"The  Administration  is  authorized  to  m5' 
scribe  regulations  governing  the  operat^." 
of  small  business  investment  companlei  it 
it  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  ^ 
the  public  interest  and  in  the  interwt  of  to 
vestors  in  such  companies,  in  order  to  carrC 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  in  acc(W<l»n2 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act." 

Sec.  8.  Section  308  of  the  SmaU  Buslne., 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  further  amend^ 
by  adding  the  following  subsections: 

•(f)    No  small   business   investment  com 
pany  shall,  unless  authorized  by  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  its  outstanding  votmg  secur- 
ities and  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Smaii 
Business  Administration: 

"(1)  deviate  from  Its  policy  in  respect  of 
concentration  of  investments  in  any  partic- 
ular industry  or  group  of  indxistries.  as  r«- 
cited  in  its  application  to  operate  as  a  li^ 
censed  small  business  investment  cocnpany 

■•(2)  cease  to  be  a  licensed  small  buslaesa 
Investment  company  and  surrender  lu  li- 
cense. 

"(gMl)  Every  small  business  investment 
company  shall  transmit  to  its  stockholder!,  at 
least  semiannually,  reports  containing  tht 
following  information  and  financial  state- 
ments within  forty-flve  days  after  the  date 
as  of  which  the  report  is  made: 

"(A)  a  balance  sheet  accompanied  by  s 
statement  of  the  aggregate  value  of  Invest- 
ments on  the  date  of  such  balance  sheet; 

"(B)  a  list  showing  the  amounts  and 
values  of  securities  owned  mi  the  date  « 
such  balance  sheet: 

"(C)  a  statement  of  income,  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  report,  which  shall  be  item- 
ized at  least  with  respect  to  each  category 
of  income  and  expense  representing  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  total  income  or  ex- 
pense; 

"(D)  a  statement  of  surplus,  which  shall 
be  Itemized  at  least  with  respect  to  each 
charge  or  credit  to  the  surplus  account  whiclj 
represents  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  charges  or  credits  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report: 

"(E)  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  re- 
muneration paid  by  the  company  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report  (1)  to  all  di- 
rectors for  regular  compensation;  di)  to 
each  director  for  special  compensation;  (111) 
to  all  officers;  and  (iv)  to  each  person  or 
entity  of  whom  any  officer  or  director  of  the 
company  is  an  affiliated  person;  and 

"(P)  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  dollar 
amounts  of  purchases  of  equity  securities, 
and  long-term  loans,  other  than  Government 
securities,  made  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report. 

"(2)  Financial  statements  contained  In 
annual  reports  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  an  independent  public  ac- 
countant. The  certificate  of  such  account- 
ant shall  be  based  upon  an  audit  not  less 
in  scope  or  procedures  followed  than  that 
which  independent  public  accountanu 
would  ordinarily  make  for  the  piupose  of 
presenting  comprehensive  and  dependable 
financial  statements.  Each  such  report  shall 
state  that  such  independent  public  account- 
ants have  verified  securities  owned,  either 
by  actual  examination,  or  by  receipt  of  a 
certificate  from  the  custodian. 

"(3)  The  Small  Business  Administration 
may,  in  its  discretion,  require  the  inclusion 
of  such  other  information  in  such  reports  as 
it  deems  appropriate. 

"(hi  Every  person  who  is  directly  or  in- 
directly the  beneficial  owner  of  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  any  class  of  outstanding  se- 
curities (other  than  short-term  paper)  Issued 
by  a  small  business  Investment  company  or 
who  is  an  officer,  director.  Investment  ad- 
viser or  affiliated  person  of  an  Investment 
adviser,  of  such  a  company  shall,  In  respect 
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ni  his  transactions  in  any  securities  of  such 
romoany  (other  than  short-term  paper),  be 
«iblect  to  the  same  duties  and  liabilities  as 
those  imposed  by  Section  16  of  the  Sectuitles 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  upon  certain  beneficial 
owners  directors,  and  officers  in  respect  of 
their  transactions  In  certain  equity  securi- 
ties prorided,  however,  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall,  by  rules  or  regula- 
Uona  or  order  after  notice  and  opportvmlty 
for  hearing  in  particular  cases,  exempt  trans- 
actions of  a  director,  officer  or  the  beneficial 
owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting 
securities  of  a  small  business  investment 
company  who  is  engaged  In  the  investment 
banking  business  and  who  Is  a  broker-dealer 
registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  and  any  corporation  or 
partnership  in  which  such  director,  officer  or 
stockholder  Is  an  affiliated  person,  where 
such  transactions  are  engaged  in  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  participating 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  market  for  the  bene- 
fit of  investors  in  the  securities  of  such  small 
business  Investment  company. 

"(l)  A  small  business  investment  company 
shall  not  lend  money  or  property  to  any  per- 
son, directly  or  Indirectly,  if  such  person 
controls  or  Is  under  common  control  with 
such  company. 

"(J)  (1)  A  small  business  investment  com- 
pany which  obtains  investment  advisory 
services  from  an  Investment  adviser  on  a 
continuing  basis,  shall  contract  in  writing 
for  such  services,  which  contract  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion for  Its  written  approval  prior  to  such 
contract  becoming  effective.  Such  WTltten 
contract  shall  specifically: 

'•(A)   Describe  such  services; 

"(B)  Describe  all  compensation  to  be  paid 
therevmder; 

"(C)  State  the  duration  of  the  contract; 

"(D)  Provide  for  its  termination  by  the 
small  business  investment  company,  without 
penalty,  on  not  more  than  sixty  days'  written 
notice; 

"(E)  Provide  for  Its  automatic  termina- 
tion in  the  event  of  Its  assignment  by  the 
person  p>erformlng  the  services; 

"(F)  Be  approved  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  the 
small  business  investment  company  prior  to 
such  contract  becoming  effective:  and 

"(G)  Be  approved  annually  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities 
of  the  small  business  investment  company 
or  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  board  of 
directors,  including  the  approval  vote  of  a 
majority  of  those  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  who  are  not  parties  to,  or  do  not 
have  a  pecuniary  interest,  direct  or  Indirect. 
In  such  contract. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  appraisal,  custodial, 
collection,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and  legal 
services  shall  not  be  considered  Investment 
advisory  services  for  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(k)  (1)  A  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany may  not  adopt  as  part  of  its  name  or 
title,  any  word  or  words  which  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  finds  to  be  decep- 
tive, misleading,  inappropriate  or  not  suit- 
able. 

"(2)  A  small  business  investment  company 
may  not  include  the  words  "United  States'. 
'National',  Federal'.  'Reserve',  or  'Govern- 
ment' In  its  corporate  name. 

"(Ii(l)  No  small  business  investment 
company,  in  issuing  or  selling  any  security, 
shall  represent  or  imply  In  any  manner  what- 
soever that  such  security  has  been  guar- 
anteed, sponsored,  recommended,  or  approved 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  officer 
thereof,  and  a  statement  to  such  effect  shall 
be  included  in  any  solicitations  to  investors 

"(2)  No  person  affiliated  with  any  small 
business  investment  company  shall  repre- 
sent or  imply  in  any  manner  whatsoever  that 
such  person  has  been  sponsored,  recom- 
mended  or    approved,    or    that    his   abilities 


have  in  any  respect  been  passed  upon  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  officer 
thereof. 

"(m)  A  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany shall  not.  without  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration: 

"(1)  purchase  any  security  or  other  prop- 
erty from  any  affiliated  person  or  proponent 
of  such  small  business  Investment  company 
or  any  affiliated  person  of  such  a  person  or 
proponent: 

"(2)  sell  any  security  or  other  property 
to  any  affiliated  person  or  proponent  of  such 
small  business  investment  company  or  affili- 
ated person  of  such  a  person  or  proponent ; 
or 

"  ( 3 )  borrow  money  or  other  property  from 
any  affiliated  person  or  proponent  of  such 
small  business  investment  company  or  any 
affiliated  person  of  such  a  person  or  pro- 
ponent. 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  transaction  effected  within 
six  months  following  the  date  of  termination 
of  any  affiliation  which  would  otherwise 
operate  to  make  such  transaction  subject 
to  this  subsection. 

"(n)  (1)  A  small  business  investment  com- 
pany shall  not  participate  In.  or  effect  any 
transaction  in  connection  with,  any  Joint 
enterprise  or  other  Joint  arrangement  or 
profit-sharlns  plan  in  which  any  affiliated 
person  of  or  proponent  of  such  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  or  any  affiliated 
person  of  such  a  person  or  proponent,  is  a 
participant  and  which  is  entered  into. 
adopted  or  modified  subsequent  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection  of  the  Act 
unless  an  application  has  been  filed  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  the  prior 
approval  of  such  Joint  enterprise,  arrange- 
ment or  profit-sharing  plan  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  granted 
approval. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  no  application  need  be  filed 
pursuant  to  such  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Any  profit-sharing  plan  provided  by 
any  controlled  company  for  Its  officers  or 
employees,  provided  no  affiliated  person  of 
any  small  business  Investment  company 
which  is  an  affiliated  person  of  such  con- 
trolled company  participates  therein. 

"(B)  Any  plan  provided  by  any  small 
business  Investment  company  for  Its  officers 
or  employees  if  such  plan  has  been  qualified 
under  section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  all  contributions  paid  under 
said  plan  by  the  employer  qualify  as  deduct- 
ible under  section  404  of  said  code. 

"(o)  Each  small  business  investment  com- 
pany shall,  pursuant  to  a  written  contract, 
place  and  maintain  Its  securities,  similar 
investments  and  cash  assets  in  the  custody 
of  a  bank  which  shall  have  at  all  times  an 
aggregate  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  of  not  less  than  $50,000  and  which 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  or  a  nonmember  Insured  bank,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  may 
prescribe. 

"(p)  A  small  business  investment  com- 
pany may  not  effect  any  plan  of  recapi- 
talization or  reclassification  of  its  capital 
structure,  or  merge  or  consolidate  with  any 
other  company  without  the  apf>roval  vote 
of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  Its  voting 
securities  and  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  which 
may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  in 
reference  thereto  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"(q)  (1)  Every  smaU  business  Investment 
company  which  is  a  party  and  every  affiliated 
person  of  such  company  who  is  a  party  de- 
fendant to  any  action  or  claim  by  a  small 
business  investment  company  or  a  security 
holder  thereof,  in  a  derivative  capacity 
against  an  officer,  director,  or  investment  ad- 


viser, of  such  company  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  official  duty,  which  such  action  or  claim 
Is  commenced  or  asserted  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  of  the  Act  shall  trans- 
mit, unless  already  transmitted,  to  the  Small 
Business  Ad  ministration,  the  documents 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  hereof  if: 

"(A)  such  section  has  been  compromised 
or  settled  and  such  settlement  or  compromise 
has  had  the  approval  of  a  court  having  Juris- 
diction to  approve  such  settlement  or  com- 
promise; or 

"(B)  a  verdict  has  been  rendered  or  final 
Judgment  entered  on  the  merits  in  such 
action. 

"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  such  settle- 
ment or  compromise,  verdict  or  final  Judg- 
ment, copies  of  all  pleadings  and  any  writ- 
ten record  made  in  such  action,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  settlement 
or  compromise,  if  such  terms  be  not  Included 
in  the  record,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

"(r)  (1)  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  pro- 
vision binding  any  p>er8on  to  waive  compli- 
ance with  any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  with 
any  regulation  or  order  thereunder,  shall  be 
void. 

"(2)  Every  contract  hereafter  made  in  vio- 
lation of  any  provisions  of  the  Act  or  of  any 
regulation  or  order  thereunder,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  involves  the  violation  of,  or 
the  continuance  of  any  relationship  or  prac- 
tice in  violation  of.  any  provision  of  the  Act, 
or  any  regulation  or  order  thereunder,  shall 
be  void  (A)  as  regards  the  rights  of  any 
person  who.<--  in  violation  of  any  -such  pro- 
vision, regulation  or  order,  shall  have  made 
or  engaged  in  the  performance  of  any  con- 
tract, and  (B)  as  regards  the  rights  of  any 
person  who.  not  being  a  party  to  such  con- 
tract, shall  have  acquired  any  right  there- 
tmder  with  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  by 
reason  of  which  the  making  or  performance 
of  such  contract  was  in  violation  of  any  such 
provision,  regrulatlon  or  order. 

"(s)  No  person  may  cause  to  be  done,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  act  or  thing  through 
means  of  any  person  which  such  person  is 
prohibited  from  doing  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  or  any  regulation  or  order  there- 
xmder. 

"(t)  No  person  shall  solicit  or  permit  the 
tise  of  his  name  to  solicit  any  proxy,  consent 
or  authorization  in  respect  of  any  security 
Issued  by  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany except  upon  compliance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may  promulgate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(u)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  any  director, 
officer,  or  Investment  adviser  of  a  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  shall  have  con- 
tinued to  violate  any  law  or  duly  enacted 
regulation  relating  to  such  company  or  shall 
have  continued  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct 
or  abuse  of  trust  in  respect  of  such  com- 
pany, after  having  been  warned  by  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  to  discon- 
tinue such  violations  of  law  or  regulations, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may 
cause  notice  to  be  served  on  such  person  to 
appear  before  it  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  enjoined  from  acting  in  such 
capacity.  If  after  granting  the  accused  di- 
rector, officer,  or  investment  adviser  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  be  heard,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  finds  that  he  has 
continued  to  violate  any  law  or  duly  enacted 
regulation  relating  to  such  company  or  has 
continued  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct  or 
abuse  of  trust  In  respect  of  such  company, 
after  having  been  warned  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  discontinue  such 
practice,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
In  Its  discretion,  may  order  that  such  di- 
rector or  officer  be  removed  from  office  or 
that  such  investment  adviser  cease  to  act  in 
such  capacity :  Provided,  TTiat  such  order  and 
findings  of  fact  upon  which  it  Is  based  shall 
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not  be  made  public  or  disclosed  to  anyone 
except  the  director,  offlcer,  or  Investment  ad- 
viser Involved  and  the  directors  of  the  small 
buslneea  Investment  company  Involved. 

"(▼)  Whoever  steals,  vmlawfully  abstracts, 
unlawfully  and  willfully  converts  to  his  own 
use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  or  embezzles 
any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  securities,  credits, 
property,  or  assets  of  any  small  biislness 
investment  company  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in 
subsection  (w)  hereof.  A  Judgment  of  con- 
viction or  acquittal  on  the  merits  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  shall  be  a  bar  to  any 
prosecution  under  this  subsection  for  the 
same  act  or  acts. 

"(w)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  hereunder,  or  any  per- 
son who  willfully.  In  any  application,  re- 
port, account,  record,  or  other  dociunent 
filed  or  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Act, 
makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  any  material  fact 
necessary  In  order  to  prevent  the  statements 
made  therein  from  being  materially  mis- 
leading in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  made,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years  or 
both;  but  no  person  shall  be  convicted  under 
this  section  for  the  violation  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  if  he  proves  he  had  no 
actual  knowledge  of  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order. 

"(x)(l)  After  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  neither  the  charter, 
certificate  of  Incorporation,  nor  the  bylaws 
of  any  small  business  investment  company 
n<H-  any  other  instrimient  pursuant  to  which 
such  company  is  organized  or  administered, 
shall  contain  any  provision  which  protects 
or  purports  to  protect  any  director  or  offlcer 
of  such  company  against  any  llabUity  to  the 
company  or  to  Its  security  holders  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  subject  by  reason  of 
willful  misfeasance,  bad  faith,  gross  negli- 
gence or  reckless  disregard  of  the  duties 
Involved  In  the  conduct  of  his  office. 

"(2)  After  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection,  no  contract  or  agreement 
under  which  any  person  undertakes  to  act  as 
investment  advisor  for  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company  shall  contain  any  provi- 
sion which  protects  or  purports  to  protect 
such  person  against  any  liability  to  such 
company  or  its  security  holders  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  subject  by  reason  of  will- 
tvd  misfeasance,  bad  faith,  or  gross  negli- 
gence In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or 
by  reason  of  his  reckless  disregard  of  his  ob- 
ligations and  duties  under  such  contract  or 
agreement." 

Sw:.  9.  The  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  Is  fiirther  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

"Sec.  321.  (a)  The  Administration,  by  rules 
and  regulations  upon  Its  own  motion,  or  by 
order  upon  application,  may  conditionally 
or  unconditionally  exempt  any  person  or  any 
class  or  classes  of  persons,  securities  or  trans- 
actions, from  any  provision  of  the  Act  or  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder.  If  and  to 
the  extent  that  such  exemption  Is  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  and 
consistent  with  the  pxu-poses  fairly  Intended 
by  the  policy  and  provisions  of  the  Act. 

"(b)  A  small  business  investment  company 
whose  outstanding  securities  (other  than 
short-term  paper)  are  beneficially  owned  by 
not  more  than  one  hundred  persons  and 
which  Is  not  making  and  does  not  presently 
propose  to  make  a  public  offering  of  Its 
securities  Is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
sections  301(f)  and  308  (g),  (h),  (m)(3), 
(n),  (o),  and  (t)  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  10.  Section  3  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  Is  amended  by  adding  to 
subsection  (c)  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (16) 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  small  business  In- 


vestment company  licensed  and  operating 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958"  and  section  18  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (k) . 


Section  1  would  amend  the  policy 
statement  contained  in  section  102  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  by  charging  the  Administration 
with  the  responsibility  to  administer  the 
program  "in  such  manner  as  to  protect 
the  interest  of  investors  in  said  pro- 
gram." This  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  stated  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  purpose  of  the  act  "to  improve  and 
stimulate  the  national  economy  in  gen- 
eral and  the  small  business  segment 
thereof  in  particular." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  incorporate 
in  the  statute  definitions  of  various 
terms  applicable  to  the  program. 

The  terms  "affiliated  persons,"  "as- 
signment." "control,"  "convicted,"  "in- 
vestment adviser,"  "Net  asset  value," 
"person,"  and  "value,"  are  defined  sub- 
stantially as  the  same  terms  are  defined 
in  section  2(a)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  and  in  regulation  S-X 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "joint  en- 
terprise or  other  joint  arrangement  or 
profiteering  plan"  conforms  to  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  rule  17d(l)  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  term  "proponent"  is  defined  sub- 
stantially as  the  term  "promoter"  is  de- 
fined in  section  2(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

The  term  "close  relative"  is  defined  as 
the  word  "family"  is  defined  in  section 
544(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

The  terms  "equity  capital,"  "equity 
securities,"  and  "paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus,"  are  defined  substan- 
tially as  now  defined  in  SBA  regulations 
and  interpretations. 

While  the  term  "affiliated  person"  is 
defined  in  part  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  as 
being  a  person  owning,  controlling,  and 
so  forth.  5  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
securities,  the  bill  amends  this  ratio  to 
10  percent  to  conform  to  existing  SBA 
regulations  on  self-dealing  and  to  the 
agreed  position  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment under  section  542(c)  (ID  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  add  a  num- 
ber of  new  subsections  to  section  301 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  to  accomplish  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

A  new  subsection  (d)  would  proscribe 
certain  classes  of  persons  from  partici- 
pation in  the  SBIC  program,  following 
the  principle  of  section  9(a)  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940. 

A  new  subsection  (e),  adopting  the 
principle  of  section  72  of  the  National 
Bank  Act.  would  require  that  a  majority 
of  the  directors  of  an  SBIC  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  new  subsection  (f),  adopting  the 
principle  of  sections  10  and  16  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  would  re- 
quire a  certain  number  of  outside  direc- 
tors in  the  management  of  SBIC's. 

The  new  subsection  (g  > .  providing  for 
only  one  class  of  common  stock,  adopts 
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the  principle  of  secUon  18 (i)  of  thu  t« 
vestment  Company  Act  of  1940 

The  new  subsection   (h),  adouts  th. 
prmciple  of  section  18(a)  (2)  of  thl  t« 
vestment  Company  Act  of  1940  relativ" 
to  the  issuance  of  preferred  stock   h«! 
permits  greater  flexibility  than  now  tir 
nutted  under  the  investment  Comosn. 
Act  of  1940.     While  the  latter  ^t^ 
quires  200  percent  asset  coverage  on  0 
senior  security  which  is  a  stock    thi 
new  subsection  would  permit  the'issi. 
ance   of  preferred  stock  having   Zlj 
coverage  of  110  percent. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  incorporate 
into  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  certain  exisUng  policies  of  SBA 
relative  to  the  capital  structure  of  SBIC's 
and  their  right  to  purchase  or  redeem 
their  outstanding  securities.  The  pro 
posed  language  would  give  SBA  clear 
statutory  authority  to  control  the  size  of 
licensees,  particularly  with  respect  to  in- 
creases  or  decreases  in  their  capitaliza- 
tion.  These  provisions  are  set  forth  in 
new,  proposed  subsections  (d),  (e)  and 
(f )  of  section  302  of  the  Small  Bus'ineas 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

The  new  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
would  incorporate  m  the  statute  provi- 
sions of  present  SBA  regulations  with 
reference  to  issuance  of  stock  and  stock 
options  by  an  SBIC,  while  the  new  sub- 
section (i)  would  incorporate  the  prin- 
ciple of  section  23(b)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  delete  the 
words  "formation  and"  from  section 
303(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  for  the  reason  that  the  funds 
authoriz^ed  under  this  section  are  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  growth  of  SBIC's 
rather  than  their  formation. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  delete  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  307  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act.  This  section 
exempts  SBIC's  from  certam  provisions 
of  section  18(a)(1)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  The  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  render  section  307(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
unnecessary. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  modify  the 
opening  sentence  of  section  308(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  by  conferring  on  SBA  the  responsi- 
bility to  administer  the  program  m  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  in- 
vestors in  such  companies. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  add  to  sec- 
tion 308  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  several  new  subsections  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

New  subsection  (f),  patterned  after 
section  13(a)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  would  require  approval 
of  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders  before 
a  change  in  investment  policy  or  prior 
to  surrender  of  its  SBIC  license. 

New  subsection  (g).  patterned  after 
section  30(d)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  would  set  forth  statu- 
tory requirements  with  reference  to  re- 
ports to  stockholders. 

New  subsection  (h)  would  subject  offi- 
cers, directors,  investment  advisers,  and 
holders  of  10  percent  of  outstanding 
securities  of  an  SBIC  to  the  duties  and 
liabilities  imposed  by  section  16  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  in  re- 
spect of   their   transactions   in  certain 
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equity  securities,  but  would  give  SBA  au- 
thority to  exempt  transactions  engaged 
in  solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
markets  in  SBIC  stocks. 

New  subsection  (i)  conforms  to  section 
21(b)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  prohibiting  loans  by  an  SBIC  to 
persons  connected  with  it. 

New  subsection  (j)  incorporates  in  the 
statute  the  provisions  of  existing  SBA 
regulations  and  the  principle  of  section 
15' a »  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  relative  to  investment  advisory 
contracts. 

New  subsections  (k>  and  d)  adopt  pro- 
visions of  section  35  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  existing  SBA 
regulations  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
certain  words  in  the  name  of  an  SBIC 
and  restrictions  on  implications  of  spon- 
sorship or  approval  of  the  company  or  its 
securities  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  officer  thereof. 

New  subsection  (m)  incorporates  pro- 
visions of  existing  SBA  regulations  and 
section  17* a)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  relating  to  self -dealing. 
New  subsection  (n)  would  adopt  pro- 
visions of  section  17(d)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  relative  to 
joint  ventures. 

New  subsection  (o).  corresponding  to 
section  17(f)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  would  require  SBIC's  to 
maintain  securities  and  cash  assets  in  the 
custody  of  a  bank. 

New  subsection  (p)  incoi-porates  prin- 
ciples now  contained  in  SBA  regulations 
as  well  as  section  25  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  with  reference  to 
recapitalization  or  reclassification  of  a 
company's  capital  structure. 

New  subsection  (q)  would  incorporate 
in  the  act  the  substance  of  section  33(a) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
requiring  licensees  to  report  to  SBA  any 
actions  or  claims  involving  the  licensee 
or  anj'  person  affiliated  w-ith  it. 

New  subsection  (r) ,  conforming  to  sec- 
tion 47  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  would  render  void  any  act  or 
contract  entered  into  in  violation  of  the 
act  or  regulations. 

New  subsection  (s).  patterned  after 
section  48^a)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  would  bar  any  person 
from  doing  indirectly  what  he  cannot  do 
directly  under  the  act  or  regulations. 

New  subsection  (t),  patterned  after 
section  20  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  would  subject  SBIC's  to  rules 
similar  to  existing  SEC  proxy  rules. 

New  subsection  ^u),  patterned  after 
section  77  of  the  National  Bank  Act, 
would  give  SBA  the  authority  to  remove 
from  office  any  director,  officer,  or  in- 
vestment adviser  of  an  SBIC  found  in 
violation  of  any  law  or  duly  enacted  reg- 
ulation relating  to  such  company. 

New  subsection  (v),  patterned  after 
section  37  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  and  new  subsection  (w) ,  pat- 
terned after  section  49  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  would  impose 
criminal  penalties  on  persons  embezzling 
funds  of  an  SBIC  or  making  false  state- 
ments or  willfully  violating  a  provision 
of  the  act  or  regulations. 

New  subsection  (x),  patterned  after 
section  17(h)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act   of   1940.   would   prohibit   an 


SBIC  from  agreeing  to  Indemnify  any 
offlcer  or  director  against  any  liability 
to  the  company  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  subject  by  reason  of  willful  mis- 
feasance, bad  faith,  gross  negligence,  or 
reckless  disregard  of  the  duties  involved 
in  the  conduct  of  his  office. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new- 
section  312  to  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  for  the  following  pur- 
poses. 

The  new  section  312<  a  )  would  give  SBA 
broad  authority,  similar  to  that  con- 
ferred on  the  SEC  under  section  6*0 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
to  exempt  any  person,  security,  or  trans- 
action from  any  provision  of  the  act  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  thereun- 
der "if  and  to  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
emption is  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  fairly  intended  by  the  policy 
and  provisions  of  the  act. 

New  section  312ib)  would  exempt 
those  SBIC's  not  now  subject  to  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  from  the 
provisions  of  the  new  sections  301  •  f  >  and 
308  ig>,  (h»,  im>i3).  m*.  10 >.  and  <t> 
of  the  act. 

Section  3(c)(1)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  now  exempts  from 
the  provisions  of  that  act  any  issuer 
v.hose  out.standing  securities— other 
than  short-term  papers — are  beneficially 
owned  by  not  more  than  100  persons  and 
which  is  not  making  and  does  not  pres- 
ently propose  to  make  a  public  offering 
of  its  securities. 

Of  the  666  SBICs  which  have  been  li- 
censed to  date,  approximately  90  percent 
are  not  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  by 
virtue  of  provisions  of  section  3(c)(1)  of 
that  act. 

The  purpose  of  section  10  of  the  bill, 
incorporating  the  new  section  312,  would 
be  to  continue  to  exempt  such  companies 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  law  not 
deemed  necessary  to  be  applied  to  them. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  in  two 
respects : 

First.  It  would  specifically  exempt 
small  business  investment  companies 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

Second.  It  would  repeal  section  18' k> 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
Section  18(k),  added  to  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  by  section  307(0 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  exempted  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  from  the  300  percent 
asset  coverage  requirement  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  with  re- 
spect to  debt.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  render  section  18(k>  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  moot. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  RESCHEDULED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  special  or- 
ders secured  for  Members  for  tomorrow 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week  may  be 
the  first  order  of  special  order  business 
on  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Mad- 
den > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

\ 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  fecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHADEBERG) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Januarv 
24. 

Mr.  Dkrwinski  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHADEBERG',  for  60  minut^es,  on  Janu- 
ary 24. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday. 
January  26. 

Mr.  Mathias.  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
Januarj"  26.  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHADEBERG  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Snyder. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alberti  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  • 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  iiistances. 

Mr.  MuLTER,  notwithstanding  it  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  of  two  printed  pages  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$585. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pan.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad-* 
journed    until    Thursday.    January    24, 
1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

254.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  40);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

255.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961  (H  Doc.  No.  41) ;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

256.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  re- 
seRXch.  development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

257.  A  letter  from  the  Aaslstant  Secretary 
of   State,    relative    to    enclosing   an   English 
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translation  of  an  appeal  from  the  represent- 
atives of  tbe  people  of  Mexico  to  the  legls- 
latlve  bodies  of  all  countries  for  interna- 
tional peace,  world  disarmament,  and  the 
prohibition  of  nuclear  testa  for  warlike  pur- 
poses. The  appeal  was  deUvered  to  the 
Department  of  State  under  cover  of  a  note 
dated  December  31,  1962,  from  the  Mexi- 
can Embassy  with  the  request  that  it  be  for- 
warded to  the  Spealcer  of  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

258.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1962;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

259.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile 
delinquents";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

260.  A  letter  from  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, Maritime  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

261.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  reixirt  on  positions  estab- 
lished under  Public  Law  313,  80th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-367;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

262.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  relative  to  fur- 
nishing certain  information  relating  to  four 
OS-17  positions  allocated  to  this  agency  by 
section  1105(f),  pursuant  to  section  1105a  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  2380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  conunemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Nevada  to 
statehood;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJt.  2381.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  Slst  Cot^ess,  which  relate  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Fed- 
eral activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  : 

HJi.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  distributed  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS : 

HJl.  2883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
nishment, execution,  or  triutee  process  of 
wages  and  salaries  of  civil  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2384.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  incurred  for  the  medical 
care  of  his  parents  if  they  would  be  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  under 
title  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
even  thoiigh  they  are  not  actually  dependent 
upon  him;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HJ(.  2385.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 


tain tuition  payments  be  treated  as  chari- 
table contributions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2S86.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30  percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  high  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  Incurred 
by  an  individual  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  cover- 
age  under   the   old-age,   survivors,   and   dis- 
ability Insurance  system  for  individuals  who 
are  opposed  to  participation  In  such  system 
on  grounds  of  religious  belief;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELX,: 
H.R.  2389.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  facilitate  exports 
to  areas  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States   Is  Incurring  a   trade   deficit;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2390.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  surplus  real 
property  for  public  park,  forest,  wildlife 
refuge,  and  recreational  area  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  * 

H.R.  2391.  A  bill  to  promote  the  cons^Ka- 
tlon  of  migratory  fish  and  game  by  requiring 
certain  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  licenses  issued  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  2392.  A  bill  to  authorlre  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  several  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJt.  2393.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  participa- 
tion by  counties  in  revenues  from  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  by  amending 
the  act  of  June  15,  1935,  relating  to  such 
participation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  on 
parts  and  accessories,  and  to  reduce  the  man- 
ufacttu-ers  excise  tax  on  trucks  and  buses  to 
5  p)ercent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJR.  2395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  lm[K«e  a  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  component  parts  of 
ammunition;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  2396.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2397.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  sufch 
insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.2398.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1613  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
periods  spent  in  active  duty  pursuant  to  re- 
call occurring  after  August  1,  1961.  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1962,  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  the  period  within  which  cer- 
tain education  and  training  must  be  inltl- 
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ated  or  completed;  to  the  Committee  on  w-* 
erans'  Affairs.  ''•*- 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia- 

H.R.  2399.  A  bUl  to  increase  frcan  maa  ♦ 
•1.200  the  personal  income-tax  extmntr^ 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemptJ^^ 
a  spotise,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent  t^ 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  ase  sm 
blindness;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  ^ 
Means.  '     ^'" 

By   Mr.   GRIFFIN: 

HR.  2400.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sleenln. 
Bear  Dunes  National  Park;  to  the  CommlttM 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  2401.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  14\ 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  »• 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2402.  A  bin  to  amend  the  prevallln» 
wages  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  ai 
amended:  and  related  sections  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Nauonal 
Housing  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2403.  A  bill   to  establish  a  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2404.  A  bill  to  amend  section  SOlia) 
and  section  901  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  rule* 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  elimlnaUon 
or  minimization  of  aircraft  noise  nuisance 
and  hazards  to  persons  or  property  on  the 
ground,  and  to  provide  for  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  In. 
terstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  2405.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  is- 
sue rules  and  regulations  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  aircraft  noise  nuisance  and  haz- 
ards to  persons  or  property  on  the  ground; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

H.R.  2406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deprecia- 
tion deduction  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  real 
property  used  as  the  taxpayer's  principal 
residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  principal  residence  by  a  taxpayer  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  60  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2409.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  2410.  A    bill    to    amend    the    PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility  in   the   organization   of   the   Service, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
H.R.  2411.  A  bill  to  authorize  the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain   the   AubiuTi-Folsom   South   unit. 
American  River  division,  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect,   California,    under   Federal    reclamation 
laws;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  2412.  A  biU  to  amend  sections  1231, 
272.  and  631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  Iron  ore  royalties;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Ut.  king  of  New  York: 
^  HJi-  2*13-  A  ^^^  ***  provide  that  until  the 
national  debt  is  retired,  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the 
United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
utilized  solely  for  reduction  of  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD : 
HJl.  2414.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  Inequi- 
ties with   respect   to   the  operation   of  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   LENNON: 
H.R.  2415.  A  bill  to  prohibit  strikes  by  em- 
ployees employed  in  certain  strategic  defense 
facilities;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R  2416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor 
organizations  In  restraint  of  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MACDONALD: 
HJi.2417.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304(a) 
(3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
the  marketing  requirements  In  the  case  of 
imported  woven  labels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJi  2418.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  real  property  taxes  shall  be 
allowed  to  a  tenant  In  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  2419.  A  bill   to  amend   section  21   of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  proide  that 
the  annual  budget  shall  Include  an  amount 
to  be  applied  toward   the  reduction   of  the 
public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans.  * 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  2420.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
malnUln  the  Aubum-Folsom  South  unit, 
American  River  division.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJt.2421.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the    live 
trapping  and  disposal  of  surplus  elk  in  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park:   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HB.  2422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the   Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.2423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.   1936,  to  prevent  detriment   to 
American  shipping  by  declaring  as  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  that  foreign  vessels 
which  trade  with  Cuba  or  certain  other  Com- 
munist countries  may  not  participate  in  the 
carrying  of  cargoes  under  programs  of  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
HJl.  2424.  A   bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
reform  of  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  2425.  A  bill  to  authorize   the   estab- 
lishment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  2426.  A  bill  to  prohibit  strikes  by  em- 
ployees employed  In  certain  strategic  defense 
facilities:    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
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verslty  libraries,  eUgible  for  benefits  under 
that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor 
organizations  In  restraint  of  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.2429.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   live 
trapping  and  disposal  of  surplus  elk  in  Yel- 
lowstone National   Park;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R  2430.  A   bill   to   authorize   the    Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain    the   Aubufn-Folsom   South   unit, 
American     River    division.     Central    Valley 
project,   California,   under  Federal   reclama- 
tion lawB;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  .-".nd 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  2431.  A    bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for  re- 
form of  personal   and  corporate  Income  tax 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  2432.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission   on  congressional 
reorganization;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  2433.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties   with   respect   to   the   operation    of   the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (  by  request )  : 
H.R.  2434.  A  bill  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

H.R.  2435.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  additional  amounts  of  pension* 
to  blinded  veterans  or  veterans  who  are  per- 
manently housebound:  to  liberalize  the  in- 
come limitations  applicable  to  payment  of 
pension:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2436.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(18) 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  the 
furnishing  of  benefits  to  certain  individuals 
conditionally  discharged  or  released  from  ac- 
tive military,  naval,   or   air   service:    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr,  UTT: 
H.R.  2437.  A   bill   to  repeal   certain   provi- 
sions of   law  exempting  labor  organizations 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  2438.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Induction 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2439.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Boy  Scouu  of  America 
for  use  in  the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2440.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1964  for  proctu-ement 
research,  developonent,  test,  and  evaluation 
of  aircraft,  nUsslles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WALTER : 
H.R.  2441.  A  bill  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tional Area  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 


proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill to  be  an  honorary  cltlsen  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HJ.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DRRWIN6KI : 
H.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  champion  of  liberty 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Taraa  Shevchenko 
on  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
his  birth  in  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  propo.sing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite<l  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee'  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HARRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  tc  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J  Res  168.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
J  !ciicliry 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H  J  Rep  169  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint    resolution     to    enable 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  aid 
the   arts  in  ways  similar  to  those  In  which 
the  arts  are  aided  financially  by  other  cities 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  funds  for 
special  concerts  for  children  and  others,  by 
aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
children's  theater,  and  by  providing  a   mu- 
nicipal theater  for  competitions  to  discover 
and  encourage  young  Americans  in  the  pur- 
suit   of   excellence,    and    to   acquaint   them 
with  the  best  of  our  national  cultural  herit- 
age,  and  for  other   purposes;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BECKER; 
H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United 
Nations   shall   take   such   steps   as   might   be 
necessary  to  have  each  day's  session  In   the 
United  Nations  opened  with  a  prayer-  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELI^WORTH : 
H.  Res.  155.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.  Res.  156.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee    on    Consumer    Interest;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  157.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
H.  Res.  158.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  159.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
H.  Res.  160.  Resolution     amending    clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OBTERTAG : 
H.  Res.  161.  Resolution  to  provide  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but 
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In  cozuequonce  of  an  appropriation  made  by 
law;  to  tba  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  Smf SON : 
H.  Ree.  162.  BesolutUxi  amending  clatue 
2(a)  of  rule  H  and  clauae  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Baleg  ot  the  House  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS  : 
H.R.  2442.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mel 
Lee  Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEHr : 

HJt.2443.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shul  Ylng  and  daughter  Chin  Ol  Wan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  CASEY: 

HH.  2444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Constance  Kennedy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.2445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJB.244«.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Greater  Houston  Coun- 


cil of  Camp  Pire  Olrls,  Inc.,  Texas;   to  the 
Committee  on  Qovemment  Opera^ona 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.2447.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
MlroBlawa  Kulesza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H  Ji.  2448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Pechdimaldji;     to     the    Conunittee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  2449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rose 
Herceg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  2450.  A    bUI    for    the    relief    of    Lucia 
Carta   Gallitto;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  2451.   A  bill  for  the  relief   of   Antoalo 
Giambrone:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
HJl.  2452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Martinez  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Chu 
Chal-ho  Hay:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  2454    A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Leonardo 

Russo:    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  2455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Dl  Maria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Januayy  zi 


By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado 
HJl  2456.   A   bill    for   the   relief   of  -y^ 
Gianoutsos   (Prank  Glannoe);    to  th,%^ 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  ^^°'»- 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  2457.  A   bill    to   extend   certain   « 
limitations  of  section  901(b)  of  the  MercW 
Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to  th!^^' 
Spitfire;    to    the    Committee    on    mZtm!**' 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Merchant 

H.R.  2458.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  ve^ 
Montauk  may  be  a  U.S.-flag  commerclj^ 
sel  for  the  piu-poses  of  section  »01(b>  niliT 
Merchant    Marine    Act.    1936;    to    the   r 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherl^" 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

20.  By  Mrs.  ST.  OBORGK:  Petition  of 
Harry  B.  Seymour,  relative  to  strikes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

21.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Paul 
Berlnsteln.  Brooklj-n.  N.Y.,  relative  to  a  grlev 
ance  relating  to  a  series  of  documented 
charges  against  the  Comptroller  General  for 
malfeasance  in  offlce,  which  were  filed  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


H.R.  2158 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHIWGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday,  January  21,  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  2158.  to  provide  for 
recognition  by  law  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees. 

This  legislation  is  the  same  as  I  spon- 
sored In  previous  sessions  of  Congress, 
and  it  Is  submitted  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  t^most  precisely  a  year 
since  President-Kwuied^,  on  January  17, 
1962,  signed  Executive  Order  10988  to 
provide  for  "employee-management  co- 
or>eration  in  the  Federal  service." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  the  postal 
unions  are  concluding  a  basic  agreement 
to  apply  to  all  postal  employees  through- 
out the  country.  In  an  election  which 
was  held  several  months  ago,  the  em- 
ployees chose  six  national  organizations 
for  exclusive  recognition  under  the  terms 
of  the  President's  oitler.  Listed  in  al- 
phabetical order,  those  six  organizations 
are :  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. APL-CnO;  National  Association  of 
Post  Office  and  General  Services  Mainte- 
nance Employees;  National  Association 
of  Special  Delivery  Messengers,  AFL- 
CIO;  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Motor  Vehicle  Employees.  AFL-CIO;  Na- 
tional Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association; 
and  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
AFL-CIO. 

Spokesmen  for  these  organizations  tell 
me  that  the  negotiations  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  have  in  the  main  been 


very  wholesome,  and  that  an  overall 
agreement  covering  grievance  proce- 
dures, disciplinary  action,  appeals  from 
adverse  action,  and  advisory  arbitration 
will  be  signed  no  later  than  mid -Febru- 
ary. 

Even  though  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Post  Office  Depaxt- 
ment's  intentions  to  fulfill  a  farsighted 
Executive  order,  I  feel  that  the  cotmtry 
still  needs  the  law  which  is  envisioned 
by  my  legislation. 

I  feel  for  example  that  we  may  need  to 
improve  on  the  arbitration  procedures 
which  are  allowable  under  the  Executive 
order.  I  have  very  genuine  doubts  over 
whether  the  language  of  the  Executive 
order,  section  8b,  on  arbitration  goes  suf- 
ficiently far.    That  language  specifies : 

Such  arbitration  (1)  shall  be  advisory  In 
nature  with  any  decisions  or  recommenda- 
tlona  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  agency 
head;  (2)  shall  extend  only  to  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  agreements  or  agen- 
cy policy  and  not  to  changes  in  or  proposed 
changes  in  agreements  or  agency  policy;  and 
(3)  shall  be  invoked  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  individual  employee  or  employees  con- 
cerned. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  that  the  Executive 
order  does  not  go  sufficiently  far  in  the 
area  of  coverage  for  negotiation  pur- 
poses. The  Executive  order  specifies  that 
in  making  rules  and  regulations,  agen- 
cies are  to  be  aware  of  their  obligation 
to  consummate  agreements  with  em- 
ployee organizations  but  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  bargain  with  employee  organiza- 
tions "shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  such  areas  of  discretion  and  policy  as 
the  mission  of  an  agency,  its  budget,  its 
organization  and  the  assignment  of  its 
personnel,  or  the  technology  of  perform- 
ing its  work." 


In  the  Post  Office  Department  ex- 
pressly. I  question  whether  the  Admin- 
istrators are  omnipotent,  and  I  feel  that 
certamly  the  promotion  policy  to  be  fcrt- 
lowed  in  various  post  offices  should  be 
the  subject  of  hard  and  fast  agreements 
with  employee  organizations,  thereby 
eliminating  the  multitude  of  complaints 
received  each  time  political  favoritism  ts 
shown  or  some  other  kind  of  special 
consideration  is  shown  to  a  candidate 
for  promotion  to  a  supervisory  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  considerations 
such  as  these,  I  decided  again  to  reintro- 
duce my  legi-slatlon  governing  recogni- 
tion of  employee  organizations  and  I 
hope  that  early  and  favorable  action 
may  be  taken. 


Ukrainian   Independence  Day 

EXTEiNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  great  tradition  of  the  gallant  and 
gifted  Ukrainian  people  there  are  many 
glorious  events,  but  the  event  that 
marked  the  rebirth  of  the  Ukraine  and 
the  rise  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  early 
in  1918  stands  out  most  significantly  in 
its  history.  On  January  22,  1918,  after 
enduring  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Russian 
autocracy  for  more  than  250  years, 
Ukrainians  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence and  founded  their  Republic.  From 
the  time  of  its  very  birth,  however,  this 
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weak  sUte  found  itself  in  the  midst  of 
insurmountable  difflculUes.  And  It  was 
surrounded  with  enemies  whose  aim  was 
to  put  an  end  to  its  very  existence. 
After  struggling  for  a  little  over  2  years 
aealnst  formidable  odds,  the  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Red  army,  and  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  no  more.  The 
land  became  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 
unhappy  people  fell  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Today  there  are  no  free  Ukrainians  in 
that  fair  land,  but  even  under  totalitari- 
an tyranny  a  stout-hearted  and  freedom- 
seeking  people  cherish  their  national 
goal,  their  freedom  and  independence. 
On  this  45th  anniversary  celebration  of 
their  independence  day  let  us  all  hope 
that  they  attain  that  goal. 


they  are  sealed  off  from  the  outside 
world.  Of  course,  they  cannot  enjoy  any 
of  the  freedoms  which  we  in  the  West 
regard  as  our  birthright.  Under  such 
conditions,  of  course,  they  do  not  and 
cannot  celebrate  their  national  holiday, 
their  independence  day.  Fortunately 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrainians 
who  live  in  freedom  in  the  free  world 
celebrate  that  holiday,  and  Ukrainian- 
Americans  solemnly  observe  the  anni- 
versary of  this  memorable  day  in  an 
effort  to  keep  alive  the  undying  spirit  of 
an  independent  Ukraine.  I  am  indeed 
glad  to  join  them  in  the  45th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 


Ukrainian   Independence  Day 


V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 
Monday.  January  21.  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fair  and 
fertile  Ukraine  has  been  a  borderland 
between  East  and  West,  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  its  sturdy  inhabitants  have 
borne  the  bnmt  of  all  invaders  in  either 
direction  throughout  centuries.  For 
more  than  300  years  in  modern  times 
it  has  been  submerged  in  the  Russian 
landmass.  and  during  all  that  time 
autocratic  czars  and  Communist  tyrajits 
have  done  their  utmost  to  suppress  and 
crush  all  distinctive  Ukrainian  national 
traits:  their  desire  for  freedom,  their 
boundless  love  for  their  homeland,  their 
undying  yearning  for  political  independ- 
ence, and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
their  worldly  possessions  as  well  as  their 
lives  for  the  attainment  of  their  national 
goals.  Only  once  in  the  course  of  their 
centuries-long  subjugation  to  alien  rulers 
have  they  had  the  chance  of  attaining 
their  freedom.  That  was  in  1918.  When 
the  czar's  decrepit  autocracy  was  over- 
thrown, and  Austria  no  longer  ruled  over 
western  Ukraine,  they  seized  upon  the 
occasion  and  proclaimed  their  national 
independence.  That  was  done  on  Jan- 
uary 22, 45  years  ago. 

That  significant  landmark  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
become  their  national  holiday.  They 
celebrate  that  day  in  due  solemnity,  even 
though  the  freedom  which  was  ushered 
in  on  that  day  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
Nearly  43  years  ago  they  were  robbed  of 
their  freedom  by  the  Red  army,  and 
since  then  these  sturdy  and  stout- 
hearted peasants  have  been  subjected  to 
the  callous  and  cruel  regime  of  the 
Kremlin. 

To  this  day  the  Ukraine  remains  a 
province  of  the  Soviet  empire,  and  for 
more  than  four  decades  some  42  million 
Ukrainians  have  been  living  in  their 
homeland  as  prisoners  in  a  large  prison 
camp,  working  there  mostlj'  for  the 
benefit  of  their  heartless  taskmasters. 
They  are  separated  from  the  free  world 
by  the  unspeakable  Iron   Curtain   and 


Ukrainian    Independence   Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21,  1963 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  45  years 
ago  there  emerged  in  Eastern  Europe  a 
new,  free  and  independent  nation,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The 
breath  of  freedom  was  soon  squeezed 
out  of  this  new  nation  by  the  tyrants 
from  Moscow  who,  through  subversion 
and  outright  conquest  destroyed  the  Re- 
public. The  Communists  went  further 
than  that;  they  made  of  the  real  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  a  mockery  and  included 
that  name  as  one  of  the  many  so-called 
Soviet  Republics. 

Since  1920  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
have  slaved  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. Indeed,  they  were  the  first  people 
to  be  conquered  by  the  Communists,  the 
forerunner  of  many  millions  more  who 
have  been  forced  into  slavery  and  worse 
by  the  Reds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  date,  January  22.  is 
well  worth  remembering.  It  should  be 
a  goad  to  the  conscience  of  all  freemen 
everywhere  in  the  world — a  reminder 
that  their  freedom  is  precious  and  a 
noble  thing.  This  date  should  serve  to 
remind  freemen  of  the  conditions  imder 
which  their  brothers  must  now  live,  of 
the  slavery  which  exists  in  the  world, 
of  the  police  state  and  of  totalitarian 
governments. 

Although  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
are  under  the  domination  of  the  Com- 
munists, I  know  that  there  still  bums 
deep  within  them  a  spirit  of  freedom. 
This  may  today  be  only  a  candle  flick- 
ering in  a  great  darkness.  But  if  those 
of  us  in  the  free  world  can  act  together, 
perhaps  one  day  this  tiny  fiame  will 
spring  into  a  roaring  conflagration  which 
will  consume  communism  itself. 

We  who  today  can  count  ourselves 
among  the  fortunate  few  who  are  free 
must  also  realize  that  so  long  as  there 
is  one  person  alive  in  this  world  to  whom 
freedom  is  denied  by  ruthless,  lawless 
and  Grodless  tyrants,  some  small  part  of 
our  own  freedom  is  eroded  away  from  us. 
We  cannot  count  ourselves  totally  free 
if  there  are  those  existing  in  the  dark 
misery  of  slavery. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
dedicate  itself  not  only  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  here  and  throughout  the 
world,  it  must  dedicate  itself  as  well  to 
the  restoration  of  freedom  for  those  mil- 
lions who  have  been  engulfed  in  com- 
munism. 

We  must  each  shoulder  this  responsi- 
bility and  make  this  our  goal.  We  cannot 
sit  idly  by  while  slavery  continues  to  ex- 
ist. We  must  take  every  step  and  follow 
every  course  that  a  rational  man  can  to 
achieve  this  ultimate  goal. 

If  as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals  we 
do  dedicate  ourselves  to  these  principles, 
then  the  goal  of  freedom  for  all  mankind 
must  inevitably  be  reached. 


Comparison  ^  Budget  Deficits  Under 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord, 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
addressed  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  columnist 
for  Parade  magazine,  and  to  the  presi- 
dent and  publisher,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Mot- 
ley. 

I  think  that  particularly  in  the  con- 
text of  today's  events,  it  is  essential  that 
the  American  public  not  be  hoodwinked 
into  believing  that  there  is  anything  like 
the  comparison  between  the  fiscal  pol- 
icies pursued  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  the  squandermania 
which  is  now  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, during  the  last  3  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  not  counting 
the  fiscal  year  1961  which  was  a  transi- 
tional fiscal  year  under  both  Presidents, 
the  Eisenhower  administration  had  a  to- 
tal of  $257.6  billion  of  revenue  at  its  dis- 
posal and  during  this  period  Incurred  a 
net  overall  deficit  of  some  $12.9  billion. 

However,  during  a  like  period ;  namely, 
the  3  complete  fiscal  years  under  the 
Kennedy  administration,  the  Kennedy 
administration  will  have  had  25  percent 
more  to  spend  than  Elisenhower — a  total 
of  $322.3  billion,  but  yet  with  more  money 
to  spend  the  figures  reflect  a  net  deficit 
of  some  $27  billion  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  letter  to  Parade  mag- 
azine follows : 

Congress  of  thk  Unitid  States. 

HovsK  or  Reprssu^tatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21, 1963. 
Mr.  VI'al.teji  Scott. 
Parade  Publications . 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Mb.  Scott:  As  usual.  I  read  yoiu* 
column,  "Peraonallty  Parade,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Poet  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1963.  The  Introduction  to  yo\ir  " 
column  states  that  It  is  for  readers  who  want 
the  fact6  and  want  to  spike  nunors.  It  Is 
now  apparent  to  me  that  your  column  is 
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-srSLTtlirrZ  ■»^.«^"S^°'ss^.^~'  ^-"ssrrs^s^;- 

jX?^;SJ?',r"  "»«?"•««"'  <"  t<»  ••<■'*«         (5)   ■•SrSerl  d..clt  which  .111  b.  In-  ^61   '"'"°*  '^'"^  """^  lh«222 

knew  the  answer  before  he  even  asked  for          (6)   "The   total   of  admini«tr«ti«   h„H»-t  "****  *°  *^  meeeage.     Postal  spendln*  a^! 

1969  was  the  year  of  the  largest  peacetime      biied.  has  been  held  silStly^ortheTJSa  f^,'^/  .^*'^''  '^^  "P'  '^"^  downTcJ? 

deficit    m    our    Nation's    history.     However,      level  "                             «'Knwy  oeiow  tne  1963  tain  International,  and  housing  and  tenduL 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that   we  were  In          (7)    "Other  moderat..  Pi™.r,Htf,„.«  i„„,«„  ^  programs  are  mentioned  as  down  oSTw 

the  depths  Of  a  recession  and  it  was  because      be!^  pr^S^^""'Vr^ffit  by  S^l  ^*^  V'*   ^^'^^^^  bope.   to  S  S'olj 

o*  the  curtailment  of  Government  revenues     in  other  Vd^lstratlvebudKSexLn^ltu^s  tf""^*  -'  ""*  ^TiBtlng  Oovemment  loans.  IS 

that  this  extraordinary  deficit  occurred.     On     For    example.   lowi    expendltrT^^re   «t^^^^  ""^T^^^*  ^^"°«'  ^^^^'c^**  bortSipS 

the  other  hand,  the  Kennedy  administration      mated    for    the    pStal    «jrvl^^or    r^rf«in  "^^^^o**''    a^d    wishful    thinking  instS^J 

in  a  period  Which  they  proudly  claim  Is  one      houTTng     internaSa^    ^d    other    lendfng  "^"^  ^  '^^^^                                   ^^ 

of  the  most  prosperous   In  our  history  will      programs,    through    substitution    of    oHvatf  '®*    The  choice  Is  not  between  defldtr    ft 

S^^  Tui^  '""'fL°'  """^  '''*°  •«  ^^'°°  *°      for  public  credit^nd  for  a^culturafpr^cl  il^*'^***°  profligate  spending.  ;^tefSiei 

fiscal   1903  and  they  are   already  predicting      supporte  "                                   sncuiiurai  price  pederal  control,  and  aid  on  the^ne  handi 

lJ^!^f^^l^  '"^^  *'""°°  ^°'  *^*  ^^^          '8'    "O^  practical  choice  is  not  between  f,^^.^  Zf***"^  spending  and  a  return'  S 

year  not  7**  begun.     You  might  also  inform      a  deficit  and  a  budgetary  surplus      It  l^ m^  '^J*^  Government  of  fre«iom.  inwmtlTM 

Mr^Cutler  that  the  Kennedy  administration,      stead  between  two  k^d^f  d^cit^    a  chrome  ^  ^"  Constitution  on  the  other-.  choS 

during  the  3   fiscal   years  for   which  it  has     deficit  of  Inertia  due  to^inadwS^e  ^nom  r  ^^^  President  apparently  neither  recomSS 

been  responsible,  has  achieved  or  will  achieve     growth-or    a    tSip^arv    St   ^u^Unl  "°''  ^^^^erstands.                                  "^VUie. 

SSSt2f«  v^f    "P^r^^^'^V^'^l  *'''    ^""^'^^      '--    «    ^-    anJreSSnZiture   p  ogr^"i"e^  ,  <»>   ^  recognition  of  a  tax  cut  being  . 

During  "le  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower  admin-      signed  to  provide  for  our  national  securiW  ^^1«««  stimulus  Is  illusory  and  dangeroiu 

istratloo.  budget  deficite  totaled  $23  bUllon.      boost    the    economy,    IncreLe    tex    ^^S'  ^    ^°*    «°"Pl«»    ^Ith    redu^    Gover5S«t 

roH^m^",?!^*;      *;*'*^^"^y  ^t*«  'o  «««  y°^'      and   achieve  future  budget  surpluses.      The  fP^^dlng.     Inflation  may  produce  more  dol- 

th  JiT  ^     Z  ^^t  ^^'■^  °^^*°"^  P^^'P^"     «"^  tyP«  °f  deficit  18  aslgn  o?  wkste  and  ^^^  ^*'*''  *^  ^^^-  ^^^  ^"  <i«»t»-oy  our  who  e 

Sue^ion^  Mr   r„Tw°  ^"  P^^^ished  the     weakness.     The  second  is  an  Invertment  m  «<^°^^'«y-     ^^^  ^u^get  in  brief  cilllng  sS 

question  by  Mr.  Cutler.    We  who  constitute     the  future."  extravagance   and    deficit   as   rtrwigthenliie 

«?JlJrjU,*°>f^"'°°    ^^n   e°°"8^    trouble          o,    "As  the  tax   cut   becomes   effective   a  feedom  and  Increased  Government  efflcUac; 

f^     I  T^  ^   managed  news  poUcies  of      substantial    part    of    the    revenue    Increases  ^  "^^^^  °^^  *  '*^*^-  "  "  weren't  too  pata- 

^■jH^i^i!!^      "■  ^W«  *^«'^fo»-e  sincerely     must  go  toward  eliminating  the  transitional  f^  *  subject  over  which  to  laugh.     It  tot 

hope  that  editors  and  columnists  like  your-     deficit."  laughable,  it's  tragic.    We  are  Indeed  wit- 

S:^^  f^li^'^^J?.*  ^°^^  °^  """^  '^^^         Then   an  ^iminlstratlve  digest   from  the  °*"^"8  *°<*  ^I'^K  "'^•d  to  take  a  path  to 

^i^^L  ^^7  ,  ^'^^^v-   ^""^    everything      Executive  called  the  budget  li  brief^a^  ^^  suicide-the  bankruptcy  of  the  UnitoJ 

that  thU  administration  has  done.                      of  the   budget   as   "stren|theninT  fre^^-  ^^^  ""^  °^  °^  h«id»-*  prediction^ 

Very  truly  yours.                                               the  debt  as  "our  paying  for  the  continuing  ^^*  Communists  years  ago. 

M^}.tr''?^°''-                 ''°^^  **'  P***  ^'""  ^^'^  "^*t  "emciency  is  in-  what  otoths  sat 

3fe..bero/Con,re...         ^^^^f «  ^n  f^venj^^^^        and   that   "pay-  Perhaps  others  in  critical  analysis  rather 

^  Src^t^f  t^  ilLl'^°'t.^T''''^'°'  '^"  ^^"^  ^^  ^""^  acceptance,  will  foS^'e^SS 

20  percent  of  the  gross  national  product.'  attention  in  days  ahead  so  that  Cong«Mw5 

Wa«k»«t»ii  Rmi  .4                                                          ^^'   '*"*  compel    our   President    to    return    to  fiscal 

vrainufivn  nepon                               The  facta  and  soxmd  economic  Interpreta-  solvency  and  the  balanced  budget.    Hare  we 

tion  are,  of  course,  just  the  opposite  of  the  some   comments:     "The   President's   budget 

above      statements.     Let's     examine      these  *^*°    °nly   be   termed    a   radical   proposal"— 

statements  and  the  facts.  Congressman    John    Btrkks    of   Wisconsin. 

(1)   The    cash    budget    outlines    expend!-  "The  most  inconsistent  budget  ever  submit- 

tiu-es  of  $122.5  billion   (not  $98.8  billion  of  ted    by    a    President" — Congressman    Hail. 

the  administrative  budget)    of  exnendlturea  "^^'  *^  jeara  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  a 
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the  administrative  budget)    of  expenditures      "^^'  *^  years  I  have  never  seen  or 

and  $112.2  billion  receipts  (not  $86.9  billion      *>^dget  message   like   this  one.  and  neither 

of  nriminiafrafiTT*  >MiHru>4.\   ^^m __..      have  you.  nor  has  anyone  else" — CongrvH- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TXZAS 

,. , ■»"'-«  vij.^-a  uiiiiuu  receipts  (not  Stfti.9  billion      """   -""'— o»-    "-•»'    »""»   uuc.   buu   unuwr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  of  administrative  budget)    and  no  one    not  ^*^®  ^°^'  ^^  ^"  anyone  else"— Congre*- 
Monday,  January  21    1963  ^^^"^  **•  radical -liberals  will  deny   there  is  ^*"     Cannon,     chairman.     Approprtattons 
-,      -,,_,-_      „     „       ,  waste  and  extravagance.    The  deficit  will  be  committee.    "Mr.  Kennedy's  economic  pro- 
Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  $10.3    bllllon    in    cash    budget     Prugalltv''  P°®    ^  "^  straight  out  of  the  dream  book"— 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in     the  Efficiency?  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
RxcoftD.  I  Include  the  following  newslet-  (2)   The  balance  of  payments,  or  gold  out-  conclusions 
ter  of  January  19,  1963:  fiow  and  accumulating  pressures  are  greater,  As  I  see  it  this  budget  clearly  shows  the 
Washinoton  BspomT  ^°*^  ''®^'  ^"*  ^^®  danger  more  acute.     De-  President  and  his  advisers'  clear  lack  ot  un- 

(By  Congressman  B.uc.  Alger.  Fifth  mnv         °'  °"^  """"^^  ^  """^  *  ''^^  P°^'"  ^^"^^"^'"8    ^^^    ^^^  ^^slc   economics  of  . 

District    Texas    Januarv  19    1963)  onity-  private    market    economy.    (3)     the   role   of 

'        '            '  (3  and  4)    How  can  the  biggest  peacetime  constitutional  limited  government  of  a  free 

BTiDGBT.  fiscal  TEAK  1964  budget  lu  hlstory,  an  increase  of  $5.7  billion  society,   (3)    human  nature,  that  people  will 

The  budget,  by  definition  and  practice,  is  °^^'  <*e  1963  budget  (which  itself  ran  $8.3  work  better  for  themselves  than  they  will  for 

both  a  flnxuiclal  report  and  a  plan  for  the  billion  In  the  hole)  be  called  a  "minimum  or  Government.    Now,  who  Is  negative  and  posl- 

futtire.     It  U  also  a  request  for  legislation,  severe  limitation  in  spending"?  tlve?    Is  it  negative  for  a  Member  of  Congress 

and    an    administrative    guide    to    Govern-  (S)   Here  the  President  disquiets  all  sound  ^  vote  against  deficit  spending?    Is  it  posl- 

ment — aU  based  on  congressional  i^proval.  economic  students  because  he  clearly  recog-  ^^^'^  ^o  be  for  a  balanced  budget? 

The  President  proposes:    Congress  disposes,  nlzes  though  decries  the  two  clear  and  pres-  Public  works  and  the  Dallas  Federal  building 

The  budget  Is  presented  to  Congress  each  ^^^    dangers    directly    resulting    from    his  ,;„„,,                              ^         cu.c  u*  u«  «»  »ir 

January.  6  months  before  the  start  of  a  new  profligate  spending— Inflation  and  gold  out-  ^\^^^li-    ar^    ^^^    *'''*    expanding    public 

fiscal  year  (July  1  to  Jime  30).    The  fiscal  flow— both   calculated   to   destroy   our   cur-  *'°'"'"   Justified   during  times   of  deficit  fl- 

1964  budget  is  approximately  1,300  pages  and  rency   value,   the  purchasing  power  of  U.S.  ^a'^cing?     Of  course  not.     Yet  on  page  710 

outlines  both  receipts  and  expenditures,  also  money.  of  the  budget  are  Hated  many  new  Pederal 

the    comprehensive    overall    legislative    pro-  (6)   This   is   a   fiat  misstatement   of    fact.  buildings.      The   Dallas   Pederal   buUdlng  Is 

gram  for  the  year  of  both  appropriation  by  The  nondefense  expenditvues  will  soar  above  omitted,  no  reasons  given.     This  poses  two 

program  and  revenue  by  tax  measvires.     The  the   1963  level,  because  of    (A)    Increases   In  problems    and    decisions    for    the    people   of 

President's  message  accompanied  the  budget  almost  every  existing  program,  (B)  new  pro-  Dallas: 

and  described  it,  a  truly  amazing,  unbeliev-  grams  started :  ( 1 )    Are    the   people    of   Dallas    willing  to 

^h^*  1  **Ki*™*°*'     ®°™*    °^    ^^    statements  (1)  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  (2(   aid  to  lead    the   way    to    sound,    balanced    budget 

should  be  nmen&bered.  education,    (3)    mass  transit  aid.    (4)    medi-  economics    and    constitutional    government. 

The    Prwjldent    nld:     (1)     "This    budget  care.  etc.  asking  others  to  Join  In    or  are  we  ready  to 

f/,!^?^nS^^thi*^Si^,fJ^ii!?^.*°'*  ^^^   ^'^^^  additions  as  unanticipated  ex-  capitulate  and  Join  liberals  in  the  race  to 

frugal  conduct  ot  the  public  business.'*  penses    result    from    domestic    and    foreign  bankruptcy 


„v  c«i  *•  be  coerced,  bribed  or  intlml- 
.  tli  iSlttoOly  by  Fedwal  l«i*ders  who  do 
^^irSr^the  Federal  projects  <xi  merit  but 
Slttcal  dlcUtlon?  To  pose  the  ques- 
?Sj^^tbe  answer,  which  a  sensible,  in- 
!^nt  ooMtituency  wUl  support.  The 
^innedv  administration  should  disavow  the 
nlilaTpoderal  building  because  it  has  not 
^n  DTOven  meritorious,  if  that  Is  the  case  or 
rXSd  be  given  number  one  priority  over 
ii^Kff  Federal  buildings  approved  in  the 
!^ffent  budget.  Or  to  say  It  another  way. 
in  ft  oertod  of  deficit  financing  there  should 
»i  nopubllc  works  and  Federal  buildings, 
hut  If  there  are  going  to  be  such  projects,  the 
Kennedy  administration  cannot  morally  deny 
»  Federal  building  to  Dallas  while  approving 
others  of  lew  priority  and  merit. 

supported  by  the  people  of  Dallas,  who 
hiyeiOways  supported  sound  principles,  I 
cjuOl  continue  my  efforts  for  fiscal  solvency 
and  sanity  and  constitutional  government. 
Your  views  are  always  welcome. 


Weft  Penn  and  Project  Keystone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


DENT 


HON.  JOHN  H 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  21.  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mi".  Speaker,  recently, 
publicity  was  given  to  a  new  project  of 
great  proportions  and  great  importance 
to  U>e  area  of  Pennsylvania  I  represent, 
as  well  as  a  vast  area  including  parts  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

This  project  is  to  be  constructed  en- 
tirely by  investor  owned  utilities.  The 
magnitude  of  the  project  makes  it  one 
of  the  boldest  and  largest  privately  fi- 
nanced endeavors  of  this  day  and  age. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished  without  Fed- 
eral or  Public  Treasury  moneys  it  will 
mark  a  rebirth  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  in  the  field  of  power  producing  in- 
stallations. 

Those  of  us  in  Grovemment  charged 
with  fiscal  responsibility  will  watch  with 
more  than  passing  interest  the  progress 
of  this  project. 

The  great  promise  of  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  in  western  Pennsylvania 
coal  mines,  which  can  add  at  least  1.200 
new  mine  jobs,  will  be  a  welcome  lift  to 
this  hard-hit  region. 

Unemployment  in  this  area  is  chronic 
and  the  recession  is  serious.  Many  of 
our  people  have  been  unemployed  for 
many  months,  some  stretching  into 
years. 

This  condition  cannot  endure  much 
longer.  The  depreciation  of  values  in 
both  human,  as  well  as  economic  condi- 
tions must  be  halted. 

If  this  project  succeeds  in  this  area  it 
can  well  set  up  a  pattern  for  an  eco- 
nomic revival  in  other  hard  hit.  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  country. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Members  can  find 
time  to  read  this  encouraging  message 
to  all  of  us  whose  districts  have  felt  the 
blight  of  economic  deiJression  for  too 
long: 

West  Penn  and  Project  Keystone 

The  same  kind  of  thinking  big  that  In- 
spired Americans  to  cross  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in   wagon   trains   or  slice  through  the 
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IsthmtiR  of  Panama  became  evident  once 
more  in  the  electric  utility  Industry  on  No- 
vember 19. 

That  day.  West  Penn  Power  Joined  with 
17  other  investor-owned  utilities  >  in  an- 
nouncing plans  for  a  gis^t  $350-mllllon  co- 
ordinated extra-high-voltage  transmission 
line  and  power  plant  construction  program. 
Allegheny  Power  System's  part  will  account 
for  $75  million  of  this  total  program,  which 
calls  for  completion  of  the  first"  stages  by 
1967. 

Simultaneously  at  press  conferences  across 
the  State,  the  18  companies  revealed  the 
mammoth  project  which  includes  construc- 
tion of  a  1 .600,000-kllowatt  power  station  In 
Armstrong  County,  a  500,0(X)-kllowatt  sta- 
tion near  Point  Marion  on  the  Pennsylvania- 
West  Virginia  border,  and  a  600-plus-mile 
extra  high  voltage  transmission  system  that 
will  supply  power  from  the  2  stations  at 
500,000  volts  to  a  7-State  area  with  a  popu- 
lation of  30  million  persons. 

This  Is  one  of  the  largest  coordinated 
extra-high-voltage  transmission  line  and 
powerplant  construction  programs  In  the 
history  of  the  electric  utility  industry,  and 
will  mark  one  of  the  first  full-scale  uses  of 
500.000-volt  transmission  in  our  Nation. 
Transmission  at  500.000-valt  is  so  far  limited 
to  experimental  lines. 

Civic  and  business  leaders  throughout  the 
country  and  especially  in  the  7-State 
region  have  hailed  it  as  an  important  step 
In  meeting  future  electric  needs  efficiently 
and  at  low  cost  (The  project  will  also  boost 
the  economy  of  western  Pennsylvania  areas 
near  the  power  stations,  and  northern  West 
Virginia  ) 

Participating  companies  will  benefit  from 
such  econonUc  factors  as  lower  costs  In  trans- 
mitting large  blocks  of  power  at  extra  high 
voltages,  more  efficient  operation  of  larger 
generating  units,  power  pooling  between 
companies  and  systems  to  meet  peak  loads 
and  emergencies  more  efficiently,  and  coal 
mined  near  the  new  power  stations  to  reduce 
hauling  exp>enses. 

General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  (GPU). 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co  .  and  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  wm  Jointly  own  the  $175 
million  Keystone  station  set  lor  construction 
near  Elderton  just  Inside  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Armstrong  County  In  Klskl  District. 

Our  neighboring  utility,  Pennsylvania  Klec- 
tric  Co.  (Penelec),  headqiiartered  at  Johns- 
town, Is  one  of  four  OPU  subsidiaries. 

The  first  erf  Keystone's  two  800 ,000- kilo- 
watt generating  units  will  go  into  service  in 
1967,  and  the  second  will  follow  a  year  later, 
making  this  the  largest  power  station  in 
Pennsylvania.  (Its  l.flOO.OOO-kllowatt  ca- 
pacity will  approach  West  Penn's  total  1963 
capability  of  1,663.000  kilowatts  after  Mitch- 
ell unit  No.  3  goes  "on  line"  early  next  sum- 
mer.) 

Keystone's  high -pressure  boilers  will  con- 
sume about  4.7  million  tons  of  coal  each 
year  for  the  first  10  years  and  during  their 
estimated  useful  life  of  *0  years  should  burn 
about  160  million  tons  of  coal. 

Most  of  this  coal  wUl  be  mined  within 
15  miles  of  the  plant — although  some  will 
come  from  a  radius  of  40  miles,  providing 
1.200  new  mining  Jobs.  The  station  itself 
»'ill  employ  about  175  persons 


» Allegheny  Power  System  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries: Monongahela  Power,  Potomac 
Edison.  West  Penn  Power;  Pennsylvania- 
Jersey-Maryland  Power  Pool  Co. — ^Atlantic 
City  Klectrlc.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric,  Dela- 
ware Power  &  Light.  General  Public  UtUtUes 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries:  Jersey  Central 
Power  &  Light,  Metropc^tan  Kdison,  New 
Jersey  Power  It  Light.  Pennsylvania  Electric; 
Luzerne  Electric  Division  of  United  Gas  Im- 
provement. Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light, 
Philadelphia  Electric.  Potomac  Electric 
Power,  Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas.  and 
ConfollihUed  Edison. 


The  neameES  of  coal  to  Keystone  will  keep  * 
down  costs  of  hauling  fuel,  following  the 
"mine  mouth"  concept  that  it  is  ol^eaper  to 
generate  near  the  coal  supply  and  transmit 
the  power  than  it  is  to  haul  coal  a  long 
distance  to  a  power  station. 

Lacking  a  large  water  supply.  Keystone. 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  Crooked  and 
Plum  Creeks,  will  require  four  huge  cooling 
towers  which  look  like  prehistory:  sUoe. 
The  only  other  similar  cooling  tower  in  the 
country  is  at  Kentucky  Power  Co.'s  Big  San- 
dy plant. 

Allegheny  Power  System  will  build  and 
operate  the  power  station  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River  at  the  State  line  near  Point 
Marion,  a  957.5  million  plant. 

When  this  AP8  unit  goes  into  operation 
in  1967  it  wUl  consume  as  much  as  1.360,000 
tons  of  coal  annuaUy  in  its  early  years  of 
operation,  and  over  a  40 -year  period  use  40 
million  tons.  This  will  become  the  largest 
generating  unit  and  plant  in  the  Alle^tieny 
Power  System,  and  could  possibly  be  doubled 
in  size  if  future  economic  conditions  should 
warrant  It.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  will  sup- 
ply fuel  for  this  station. 

More  than  600  mUes  ot  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  lines  stretching  from  a  point 
near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  across  Pennsylvania 
and  on  into  northern  New  Jersey  and  metro- 
politan New  York  wiU  tie  these  two  new 
stations  into  existing  interconnected  trans- 
mission networks  to  the  west  as  w^l  as  the 
east  and  deliver  power  from  these  two  sta- 
tions at  500.(XX}  volts  alternating  current 
(a.c.)  to  terminals  near  Philadelphia,  Newark, 
and  New  York  City. 

One  500-kilovolt  line  will  run  westward 
from  the  new  APS  station  to  tie  in  with  the 
American  Electric  Power  System's  Kanuzter 
station  near  Wheeling.  Another  line  will 
run  northeast  from  the  APS  station  to  the 
new  Keystone  station.  West  Penn  will  build 
most  of  these  two  lines  which  will  total  130 
miles  and  will  cost  117.5  million. 

Prom  Keystone  station,  two  600-kllovolt 
lines  WiU  run  eastward.  One  will  terminate 
near  Philadephla.  a  225-mile  distance,  and 
the  other  will  connect  with  northern  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  City  300  miles  away. 
The  decision  to  build  the  giant  power  sta- 
tions and  500-kllovolt  lines  came  after  more 
than  2  years  of  careful  study  of  tests  and  = 
research  conducted  by  utilities  and  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers  during  the  past 
15  years. 

Penelec's  pioneer  2-year  experimental  oper- 
ation of  a  13 -mile  section  of  500-kllovott  lines 
provided  valuable  Information  tn  making 
the  decision.  By  special  arrangement  with 
Penelec,  West  Penner  WilUam  C.  Ooyker 
took  part  in  this  research  program  to  help 
our  company  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of 
extra  high  voltage  operating  methods  and 
results. 

West  Penn  and  other  companies  InvolTed 
in  this  program  have  already  developed  facil- 
ities to  Interchange  power. 

Por  years,  interconnections  between  com- 
panies have  existed  as  a  protection  against 
emergencies.  But  only  beginning  Norem- 
ber  1  was  frequency  coordinated  between 
the  interconnected  systems  group  of  which 
West  Penn  Is  a  part  ^pnd  the  PJM  companies 
to  the  east. 

Last  mcMith,  APS  and  OPU  companies 
placed  six  interconnections  in  parallel  oper- 
ation, three  of  which  Involved  West  Penn  and 
Penelec : 

Near  Clarion.  4.25  of  a  115-kilovolt  trans- 
mission line  connects  West  Penn's  Burma 
substation  to  Penelec's  Plney  station;  a  138- 
kilovolt  interconnection  at  our  LoyalJhanna 
substation,  near  Blairsville;  and  the  inter- 
connection at  otir  Shlngletown  substation. 
Potomac  Edison  System  also  has  three  in- 
tercoonectlons. 

How  does  the  $360  mUlion  project  fit  into 
the  national  and  international  electric  in- 
dustry  pictures? 
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The  Federal  Oovermnent  is  making  a  sur- 
vey of  transmission  facilities  In  tbe  United 
States.  The  present  admlnlBtration  has  in- 
dicated an  Interest  in  b\illdlng  a  coast-to- 
coast  transmission  network  linking  Federal 
and  rural  electric  cooperative  generating  fa- 
cilities. Such  a  move  would  cost  U.S.  tax- 
payers many  hundreds  of  miUlons  of  dollars 
and  entrench  the  Government  deeper  in  the 
electric  business. 

In  addition  to  providing  economic  advan- 
tages for  Its  participating  companies,  the  new 
project  ties  together  the  entire  mid-Atlantic 
region  into  one  large-scale  transmission  net- 
work. 

American  Electric  Power,  serving  nearly 
5>^  million  persons  in  seven  States  including 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  has  a  345- 
kllovolt  transmission   network. 

The  direct  tie-in  between  these  two  sys- 
tems will  provide  a  major  investor-owned 
transmission  grid  stretching  one -third  of  the 
way  across  our  Nation. 

Other  investor-owned  transmission  net- 
works— existing  or  proposed — will  eventually 
make  a  coast-to-coast  grid  which  should  off- 
set the  need  for  Federal  construction  to  du- 
plicate faculties. 

For  example,  studies  indicate  that  it  may 
be  desirable  to  connect  the  new  600-kilovolt 
transmission  sjratem  with  that  of  Virginia 
Electric  &  Power  Co.  now  under  construction. 
Internationally,  R\usla  is  the  United 
States'  closest  competitor  in  electric  genera- 
tion and  transmission. 

Russia  pushed  ahead  fast  in  developing 
extra  high  voltage  because  of  its  need  to 
carry  power  over  vast,  undeveloped  areas  of 
land. 

However,  U.S.  capability  is  199.9  million 
kilowatts,  or  three  times  that  of  Russia,  and 
the  total  number  of  miles  of  transmission 
lines  in  the  United  States  far  exceeds 
Russia's. 

Furthermore,  the  announced  extra-high- 
voltage  project  in  which  West  Penn  is  par- 
ticipating will  strengthen  our  Nation's  posi- 
tion in  extra-high-voltage  transmission. 

President  Streuby  L.  Drumm  has  cited 
extensive  engineering  and  economic  studies 
of  the  i)ast  2  years  as  supporting  the  tech- 
nical and  financial  feasibility  of  the  overaU 
$350  million  project. 

He  said,  "although  this  program  is  one  of 
the  biggest  single  projects  ever  advanced  by 
the  electric  industry,  it  is  only  a  small  part 
of  futiu*e  expansion  plans. 

"The  Nation's  investor-owned  utilitleB  will 
Invest  a  toUl  of  •42  billion  in  plant  and 
equipment  during  the  current  decade  and 
another  $80  biUion  In  the  1970'8.  This  con- 
tinuing Investment  is  one  reason  Americans 
are  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
avallabllty  and  use  of  electric  energy." 


ing  to  me  to  note  your  plan  to  activate  a 
long-distance  line  as  part  of  your  overaU 
program  to  keep  the  cost  of  electric  power 
at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  a  plan  such 
as  the  one  you  have  Just  announced  will 
do  much  to  keep  American  energy  competi- 
tive and  to  help  our  Nation  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  efficiency  which  President  Kennedy 
has  stressed  so  many  times  as  a  major  na- 
tional goal. 

I  should,  therefore,  like  to  commend  you 
and  your  associates  in  the  highest  terms  for 
the    scope    of    your    plans.      To    me    this    is 
American  private  enterprise  at  its  best. 
Sincerely. 

Stewait  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

November  28.   1962. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Udall:  It  was  considerate  of  vou 
to  share  with  us  your  reaction  to  the  "re- 
cently announced  $350  million.  18-company 
generation  and  transmission  project. 

We  too.  of  course,  are  enthusiastic  ove^ 
the  contribution  this  project  will  make^ 
holding  the  line  on  the  cost  of  electrical  en- 
ergy and  meeting  the  ever-growing  energy 
needs  of  America. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  at  your  refer- 
ence to  this  as  a  contribution  of  private 
enterprise. 

Sincerely,  I 

S.  L.  Drumm. 


January  21 


The 


The     following     correspondence     is 
worthy  of  reprint: 

SiCRXTART  or  liTTTaaoK  Praises  Construction 
Program 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
lauded  West  Penn  and  the  17  other  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities  for  their  bold  and 
imaginative  plan  to  link  3  mid-Atlantic 
power  systems  at  a  cost  of  $350  mlUlon,  and 
called  it  American  private  enterprise  at  its 
best.  Here  \a  his  complete  letter,  and  Pres- 
ident Streuby  L.  Drumm 's  answer  to  it : 

November  21,  1962. 
Mr.  S.  L.  Drumm, 
President.  West  Penn  Power  Co.. 
Cabin  Hill,  Greensburg.  Pa. 

DxAx  Mr.  Drumm:  I  read  the  press  ac- 
counts yesterday  of  the  bold  and  imagina- 
tive plan  of  yotu-  company,  and  17  other  pri- 
vate utility  companies,  to  further  Integrate 
and  coordinate  your  systems.  Having  re- 
cently seen  some  of  the  pioneering  work 
which  the  Soviets  are  doing  in  extra  high 
voltage  transmission  power,  it  was  hearten- 


Landmark    Decision    by   Supreme    Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1963 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  last  week,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  unanimous  decision  in  the  case  of 
PTC  against  Sun  Oil  Co.  ruled  that  pe- 
troleum suppliers,  under  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act,  can  cut  prices  selectively 
only  in  competition  with  their  own  com- 
petitors. They  may  not  cut  prices  in 
order  to  meet  the  competition  of  their 
dealers'  competitors. 

This  is  an  historic  landmark  decision. 
It  establishes  new  limits  on  the  use  of 
discriminatory  price  cutting  by  suppliers. 
It  Will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in 
eliminating  costly  and  destructive  price 
wars.  This  decision  is  one  that  will  have 
great  impact  not  only  upon  the  petro- 
leum industry,  but  upon  the  entire 
framework  of  American  commerce  and 
the  consuming  public,  as  well. 

This  case  arose  from  a  price  war  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  the  summer  of 
1955.  At  that  time,  the  Super  Test  Oil 
Co.,  an  independent  retail  chain,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  lower  retail  prices  was  draw- 
ing substantial  business  away  from  a 
Sunoco  station.  To  help  their  dealer 
meet  this  competition  from  the  inde- 
pendent station,  Sun  granted  certain 
price  concessions.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  charged  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  law  for  the  reason  that  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.  had  not  offered  similar  price 
reductions  to  their  other  dealers  in  the 
Jacksonville  area. 


le  Sun  Oil  Co.  mterposed  the  defeiu. 
that  It  was  meetmg  competition taSS 
faith.  This  was  rejected  by  the  SJ^ 
Trade  Commission  on  the  groundTSS 
discriminatory  price  cutting  can  be  ^ 
only  to  counter  direct  competitlonaffT 
same  level;  that  is.  suppUers  veraig-S' 
pliers  and  retailers  versus  retailerlVTV 
as  in  this  case,  suppliers  versus  retalW 
The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  overrulwiTv*' 
Federal  Trade  Commission  tmf  S! 
Supreme  Court  sided  with  the  Pir  ■ 
reversing  the  circuit  court  decision  S 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  Justw 
Goldberg  said:  "*"^ 

Since  there  is  in  this  record  no  evident  ^ 
any  such  (lower)  price  having  been  mt 
offered  to  anyone  by  any  competitor  of  »,,? 
Sun's  claim  to  the  benefit  of  good  rTS." 
meetuig  of  competition  defense  must  Sf 
To  ^*fow  a  supplier  to  Intervene  and  a^* 
diafrrflnlnatory  price  concessions  deslgnedtn 
ei^ble  its  customer  to  meet  the  lower  nrl^ 
a  retail  competitor  who  is  unaided  h^ 
is  supplier  would  discourage  rather  th«n 
promote  competition. 

The  decision  does  not  apply  to  those 
cases  where  a  competing  supplier  dis- 
tributes his  products  at  the  retail  level 
through  company -owned  stations  It  is 
likewise  noted  that  the  record  was  less 
than  completely  clear  on  whether  the 
independent  chain  competing  with  Suns 
retailer  had  received  price  concessions 
from  a  major  suppher.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  such  evidence  was  forthcom- 
ing the  FTC  could  reopen  the  case. 

The  reopening  of  this  case  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  could  conceiv- 
ably establish  that  one  of  the  major 
companies  had  suppUed  the  Super  Test 
Oil  Co.  with  its  petroleum  products  It 
might  even  establish  that  price  conces- 
sions were  made  which  would  give  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.  the  right  to  use  the  "good 
faith"  defense.  But.  even  assuming  this 
to  be  so,  where  does  this  leave  the  major 
oil  companies? 

There  has  long  been  speculation  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  major  petroleum 
companies  control  the  prices  on  both 
sides  of  the  trenches  during  price  wars 
Many  independents,  of  course,  obtain 
their  petroleum  prodi^cts  from  the  ma- 
jors. Thus,  the  majors  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  acting  as  supplier  to  both  sides- 
company  stations  and  independents— 
during  many  price  wars. 

If  the  Sun  Oil  case  is  reopened  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  one  of  the 
byproducts  could  be  full  disclosure  as  to 
whether  there  is  agreement  within  the 
petroleum  industry  regarding  the  whole- 
sale prices  to  be  charged  when  major 
companies  sell  their  products  to  inde- 
pendent stations  for  resale  under  an  in- 
dependent brand  name.  If  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  possibilities  of 
both  antitrust  violations  and  unfair 
competition  are  certainly  great. 

This  entire  question  of  price  wars  and 
price  structure  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  many  thousands  of  small  business- 
men engaged  in  the  distribution  of 
petroleum  products. 

Every  week— virtually  every  day— I  re- 
ceive letters  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  which  service  station  operators 
tell  me  that  if  price  wars  and  discount- 
ing are  not  stopped,  they  will  be  driven 
out  of  business. 
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terday  I  received  a  petition  signed  sixinsible  crusaders  to  be  running  wild.  Means  Committee  chairman  when  he  ac- 
■Mfl^rvlce  station  operators  In  the  bent  on  rescuing  a  segment  of  the  popu-  knowledged  that  a  tax  reduction  must  be 
by  *^  g^pncft.';  City  area,  asking  that  I  lation  from  an  artificial  difficulty  which  accompanied  by  'Increased  control  of  the 
*^***~[j  j^  ^  Oie  Federal  Trade  Commls-  only  they  can  see.  As  usual,  of  course,  rise  in  expenditures." 
'^  The  petition  requested  that  the 
Stc  "hold  an  on-the-spot  investigation 
f  Uie  gasoline  pricing  structure  for  the 
nuroose  of  determining  whether  there  Is 
nrtoeSscrimlnaUon  and  price  fixing  in 

£e  area"  and  "to  protect  us  as  small  _^  _     ^  ..„..„..«=„  ,,«., 

businessmen  as  is  guaranteed  under  the     whether  the  cut  shall  be  $13  billion  or     ^^^^  j^  miUions  of  the  aged  who 


they  expect  to  accomplish  their  wonders 
with  other  people's  money  and  other 
people's  liberties. 

With  debate  already  contemplated 
over  an  income  tax  cut — and  the  question 
in  some  circles  already  having  become 


nobinson-Patman  and  Clayton  Acts 

I  have  forwarded  this  peUtion  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  the 
urgent  request  that  action  be  taken  at 

"^Biit  more  is  needed  to  combat  price 
wars  than  sending  investigators  to  the 
scene  of  the  latest  outburst.  We  must 
also  examine  the  entire  structure  of 
petroleum  pricing  practices.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  stop  these  costly  and  de- 
structive gasoline  price  wars.  The  very 
existence  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country  depends 
upon  the  prompt  solution  of  this  pressing 
problem. 
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HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    JtENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21,  1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
indeed  awesome  times  for  a  newcomer 
to  take  his  seat  in  this  Chamber. 

Abroad  we  are  beset  with  the  menace 
of  cwnmunism.  the  need  for  arming  and 
strengthening  our  allies,  the  constant 
threat  of  further  crises  which  we  may 
have  to  meet  at  any  time  at  any  of  half 
a  dozen  points  on  the  globe. 

At  home  we  are  faced  with  the  unend- 
ing problems  of  our  growing  population, 
the  provision  of  adequate,  normal  serv- 
ices for  our  citizens  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  ever-growing  costs  in- 
cident thereto.  Military  spending  is  to 
be  Increased  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Cuban  crises.  Our  race  into  space  con- 
tinues to  cost  billions.  The  expense  of 
welfare  programs  already  on  the  books  i.s 
rising  steadily. 

To  meet  these  tremendous  obligations, 
we  are  carrying  an  income  tax  load 
which  many  competent  authorities  insist 
is  a  drag  on  our  entire  economy.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  struggling  under  a 
mounting  burden  of  State  and  local 
taxes. 

Against  this  background,  as  the  time 
drew  near  for  me  to  take  my  oath,  I 
was  disturbed  by  the  administration's  de- 
termination to  revive  its  ill -conceived 
program  to  federallre  hospital  care  for 
the  aged  under  social  security. 

The  program  is  bad  enough;  the 
strange  "business  as  usual"  attitude  on 
the  New  Frontier  is  past  understanding. 
This  is  a  period  of  grave  national  con- 
cern over  problems  affecting  our  very 
prospects  of  survival.  It  Is  not  a  time 
for  power-hungry  bureaucrats  and  Irre- 


more  or  less — it  makes  no  sense  to  talk 
at  the  same  time  of  a  new  tax  levy 
which  will  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  siphon  off  added  billions  from 
the  resources  of  American  workers  and 
their  employers  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  tax  cut  at  this  time.  That 
issue  will  be  before  us  later.  We  will 
then  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  step  when  Federal 
spending  remains  at  the  highest  point  in 
our  peacetime  history. 

What  I  am  saying  today  is  simply  that 
if  the  economy  is  lagging,  as  the  admin- 
istration claims — and  if  a  reduction  in 
personal  and  corpnirate  income  taxes  is 
a  valid  means  for  increasing  business  ac- 
tivity by  putting  more  money  in  circula- 
tion— then  a  program  to  increase  taxes 
and  take  more  money  away  from  wage 
earners  and  employers  is  insupportable. 
The  administration  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  equally  unrea- 
sonable to  project  a  new  and  fantastical- 
ly wasteful  spending  scheme  in  the  face 
of  the  soaring  Federal  deficit.  Yet  that 
is  what  the  administration  proposes  in 
this  instance. 

No  one  knows  what  the  ultimate  cost 
of  an  adventure  into  Government  medi- 
cine would  be.  We  do  know  that  no 
nation  which  has  tried  compulsory,  gov- 
ernment-controlled health  care  has  ever 
been  able  to  anticipate  the  cost  correctly. 
England's  program  now  costs  five  times 
the  original  estimates. 

The  administration's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  its  plan  was  $1  billion  at  the  last 
ses.sion  But  that  wsis  when,  in  its  in- 
finite wisdom,  the  administration  was  ig- 
noring the  4  miUion  Americans  over  65 
who  are  not  on  social  security,  an  anom- 
aly which  never  has  been  explained.  For 
among  these  older  citizens  are  the  most 
needy  in  the  Nation. 

Adding  them  to  the  proeram  would  in- 
crease the  cost  still  further.  Many 
actuaries  believe,  and  have  produced  fig- 
ures to  show,  that  the  $1  billion  esti- 
mate was  merely  the  beginning.  They 
have  computed  the  cost  at  $2.2  billion 
the  first  year  and  a  steadily  increasing 
load  as  more  and  more  citizens  reach 
retirement  age. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  this— con- 
stantly growing  payroll  deductions  low- 
ering the  income  of  American  workers. 
or  more  deficit  spending  and  a  staggering 
new  addition  to  the  national  debt. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  square  with  the 
President's  pledge  last  month  before  the 
Ek:onomic  Club  of  New  York  as  he  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  need  for  a  tax  cut  to 
spur  the  Nation's  economic  growth.  He 
used  the  words  of  our  own  Ways  and 


Said  the  President: 

Tbat  Is  precisely  the  course  we  Intend  to 
follow. 

Saddling  the  Treasury  with  a  new  bur- 
den erf  spending,  the  end  of  which  no  one 
can  see.  to  provide  federalized  hospit&l 

are 

self-reliant  and  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, hardly  seems  to  be  following  a 
sensible  course  of  controlling  rises  in 
expenditures. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  according 
to  the  administration's  own  estimate  in 
November,  we  face  a  budget  deficit  of 
$7.8  billion.  It  will  be  the  28th  deficit  in 
34  years,  during  which  the  national  debt 
has  risen  from  $16  billion  to  $300  billion. 
A  probable  deficit  erf  $11  billion  or  more 
is  foreseen  next  year,  not  all  of  which  is 
because  of  defense  and  space  expeikli- 
tures  deemed  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. If  there  is  a  tax  cut  of  $13  billion, 
the  deficit  could  be  $15  billion  or  more. 
the  largest  in  peacetime.  The  overall 
budget  next  year  will  be  the  highest  in 
history,  exceeding  the  peak  spending  of 
World  War  n. 

I  say  it  is  folly  for  the  administration 
to  prcmiote  extravagant  new  social 
spending  schemes  in  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  today.  But  more  than  this. 
I  say  it  is  folly  beyond  description  for 
any  administration  to  tamper  at  any 
time  with  a  system  of  medicine  that  has 
become  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  modem 
world. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  the  medical  profession. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  take  care 
of  Itself  in  the  arena  of  pubUc  affairs. 

Rather,  I  am  speaking  <hi  fundamental 
principles  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  sys- 
tem. It  is  wrwig,  for  example,  to  compel 
one  segment  of  the  jx^ulatiwi  to  under- 
write a  program  of  health  care  for  an- 
other regardless  of  need.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly what  has  been  proposed.  The 
measure  before  Congress  in  the  last  ses- 
sion called  for  3(K>ung  wage  earners  to  pay 
a  double  increase  in  pa3Tt)ll  taxes — a 
one -quarter  of  1  percent  higher  rate  for 
employees  and  employers,  alike,  and  a 
broadening  of  the  tax  base  from  $4,800  to 
$5,200.  The  rate  for  the  self-employed 
would  have  been  three-eighths  of  1  per- 
cent on  the  first  $5,200  of  income. 

Administration  spokesmen  quote  these 
small  and  harmless  sovmding  fractions 
in  their  efforts  to  show  how  little  is  in- 
volved here.  Surely,  they  argue,  anyone 
who  would  object  to  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  to  take  care  of  a  segment  of  the 
population  which  they  portray  as  being 
uniformly  sick  and  impoverished  must  be 
stingy  and  vmfeeling.  To  hear  them  tell 
it,  you  would  think  they  have  a  monopoly 
on  sympathy  and  goodwill  in  this 
country- 

What  is  involved,  actually,  is  a  17- 
percent  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
tax  with  the  burden  falling  entirely  on 
the  small  wage  earner.  The  $5,300  clerk 
would  pay  as  much  as  the  $50,000  corpo- 
ration executive.  At  least  40  percent  of 
all  taxable  income  in  the  United  States 
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would  escape  any  responsibility  whatever 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  including  the  income  of  9 
million  workers  not  on  social  security. 

We  are  aware  that  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  payroll  de- 
duction went  Uito  effect  January  1 .  This 
is  the  ninth  such  increase  since  the  so- 
cial security  program  was  adopted  in 
1937.  Two  more  increases  by  1968  are 
already  scheduled  by  law.  Without  any 
other  increases,  the  rate  then  will  be  BV* 
percent,  or  within  a  fraction  of  the  10 
percent  which  many  experts  believe  is 
the  limit  taxpayers  will  stand. 

Had  the  compulsory  hospital  care  tax 
also  been  adopted,  employees  and  em- 
ployers would  now  be  paying  40  percent 
more  social  security  taxes  than  they  were 
in  1961.  By  1968,  they  would  have  been 
paying  87  percent  more.  And  these  ng- 
ures  are  based  on  the  administration's 
outdated  estimate  that  the  cost  of  the 
program  will  not  exceed  $1  billion.  That 
was  the  amount  when  only  older  citizens 
on  social  security  were  to  be  covered.  If 
the  cost  reaches  $3  billion  by  1968.  which 
has  been  forecast,  wage  earners  and  their 
employers  would  be  paying  94  percent 
more  social  security  taxes  than  they  were 
in  1961. 

But,  I  repeat,  nobody  actually  knows 
what  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  program 
will  be.    Yet.  this  uncertainty  notwith- 
standing. Congress  is  asked  to  accept  the 
program,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
away  liberties  of  older  people,  impose  a 
new  tax  on  younger  people,  and  clear  the 
way  for  the  Washington  bureaucracy  to 
fasten  its  grip  on  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians in  this  country  for  the  first  time. 
This  is  not  all.    Passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  immediately  impose  an  unbe- 
lievable liabiUty  of  $35  billion  on  the  so- 
cial security  system,  already  staggering 
under  a  mounting  excess  of  outgo  to 
pay  benefits  beyond  income  from  payroll 
taxes.     This  simi  is  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  expected  lifetime  hos- 
pital expenditures  of  those  who  would 
be  eligible  for  care  at  once  without  ever 
having  contributed  a  dime  to  the  pro- 
gram.    The   money,   of   course,   would 
have  to  come  from  the  contributions  of 
younger  workers.    They  would  be  paying 
their  family  medical   expenses  out   of 
their  pockets  while  they  pay  increased 
taxes  for  the  care  of  the  elderly,  millions 
of  whom  are  completely  solvent  and  able 
to  handle  their  own  needs. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  social  security 
system  would  be  subjected  to  a  new  and 
possibly  ruinous  strain.  Most  of  today's 
workers  are  relying  on  social  security 
for  some  support  in  their  retirement 
years.  As  originally  conceived,  the  sys- 
tem was  intended  to  place  a  "floor  of 
protection"  under  the  elderly  with  cash 
dollars  to  spend  as  they  see  fit.  to  buy 
the  things  they  want  or  need,  when  their 
income  falls  below  a  certam  level.  Now 
something  drastically  different  is  pro- 
posed. Federal  control  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  aged  would  be  a  program  of 
services,  not  cash  benefits.  Instead  of 
trustinc  people  to  decide  how  they  want 
to  spend  their  health  care  dollars,  the 
Government  would  spend  their  money 
for  them  through  a  new  system  directed 
from  Washington. 
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have  demonstrated  they  do  not  k„- 
either.  °*  '^^  tt 


Before  wage  earners  join  in  a  move 
to  take  social  security  on  this  alien 
venture,  they  should  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  the  social  security  fund 
went  $1,248  million  deeper  "into  the  red" 
in  the  last  fiscal  year.  An  automatic  tax 
increase  on  Januai-y  I,  1962.  did  not  halt 
the  drain  on  the  reserve  fund  to  pay  re- 
tirement benefits.  Even  with  the  new 
tax  rise  this  month,  the  Treasury  has 
reported  that  it  sees  no  hope  of  getting 
the  fund's  current  disbursements  in  the 
black  this  year.  The  total  fund  is  al- 
ready about  $300  billion  in  arrears  in 
cash  to  meet  retirement  obligations  to  all 
who  have  paid  into  it  since  its  inception, 
or  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  national  debt. 
Surely,  this  is  not  the  time  to  be  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  a  national  in- 
stitution which  people  are  depending 
upon  to  permit  them  to  live  in  dignity 
and  security  in  their  older  years. 

I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  basic 
fiscal  objections  to  this  unworkable,  ill- 
founded  proposal.  There  is  more,  much 
more,  that  can  and  will  be  said  on  the 
question  in  the  months  ahead.  For  there 
is  a  deeper,  graver  meaning  to  this  con- 
troversy than  the  surface  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  by  the  propo- 
nents of  government  control  of  hospital- 
ization for  the  elderly. 

This  is  not.  as  they  loudly  proclaim, 
a  holy  crusade  to  bring  help  to  a  pathetic 
group  of  Americans. 

If  the  legislation  known  as  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  had  passed  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  it  would  not  have  become 
effective  until  1964.  What  of  the  ailing 
older  people  in  the  meantime,  if  the 
emergency  is  as  great — if  the  need  is  as 
imperative — as  the  administration  says 
it  is?  Where  were  they  going  to  get  help 
for  more  than  a  year? 

When  the  program  did  become  opera- 
tive, according  to  responsible  authori- 
ties, it  would  have  covered  only  about  25 
percent  of  an  individual's  normal  medi- 
cal expenses.  It  would  not  have  paid  for 
doctors'  bills,  or  surgery,  or  prescription 
drugs  outside  a  hospital.  Even  the  most 
needy  would  have  been  required  to  pay 
the  first  $90  of  their  hospital  bills. 

How  would  the  needy  sick  raise  the  75 
percent  of  their  illness  cost  not  covered 
by  the  program? 

How  can  an  indigent  sick  person  pay 
as  much  as  $90  of  a  hospital  bill? 

The  questions  answer  themselves. 
This  program  would  solve  nothing.  The 
need  is  not  present — has  never  been 
present  in  the  exaggerated  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  administration  in  its  drive 
to  pressure  Congress  to  adopt  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  it  is  well  established  by  now 
that  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  playing 
politics  with  human  need  and  not  the 
appealing  humanitarian  cause  claimed 
for  it.  It  is  a  bold  bid  to  buy  the  votes 
of  the  Nation's  older  citizens  by  taking 
credit  for  offering  them  tax-supported 
hospital  care  whether  they  need  it  or  not. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  appeal  to 
sons  and  daughters  by  giving  them  the 
opportimity  to  shift  responsibility  for 
their  agmg  parents  on  to  the  back  of 
the  Government.  I  do  not  buy  that  kind 
of  thinking  and  I  am  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge here  and  now  that  most  Americans 
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Last  March,  according  to  the  o.« 
poll,  a  majority  of  voters— 55  oer^^ 
favored  Federal  control  of  old  uiTk!^ 
pitalization.    By    July,    those   favoS: 
the      administration's     program    k5 
sUpped  to  48  percent.    By  Auguxt  tS 
Gallup  reported,  public  support  had  f.n 
en  another  four  points  to  44  per^t  ' 
from  a  majority  to  a  clear  minori^^: 
the  space  of  a  few  months  as  the  Nirti 
learned  more  and  more  the  plan',  h? 
tails  and  implications.  *^  '«»s  oe. 

All  of  us  here  are  familiar  viith  th* 
gigantic  propaganda  circus  that  h«! 
been  staged  by  the  administration  ^ 
certain  so-called  labor  leaders  to  wSn 
up  a  crisis  atmosphere  over  the  heaS 
problems  of  the  aged.  In  the  last  Sa 
paign.  many  of  us  had  to  meet  the  tidi 
of  misrepresentations,  untruths  andsUn- 
pery  statistics  which  have  marked  thi 
calculated  efforts  to  stir  the  Nation^ 
sympathies  for  the  elderly  people  Th«v 
are  portrayed  as  a  mass  of  helpless  sick 
human  beings,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  their  later  years. 

The  opposite  is  true.  Today,  55  per. 
cent  of  all  Americans  over  65.  or  9,550. 
000.  have  private  insurance  plans  to  pits 
tect  them  from  the  costs  of  illness 
They  have  demonstrated  their  self-reli- 
ance.  They  do  not  need  Government 
paternalism  to  free  them  f rohi  risk  and 
individual  responsibility.  In  g  ttn 
years,  the  figure  is  expected  to  reach  90 
percent.  --' 

For  those  who  are  in  need,  and  those 
generally  self-supporting  but  unable  to 
meet  the  cost  of  serious  illness,  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  provides  for  State-Pedenl 
matching  funds  to  help  them  secure 
much  more  complete  medical  care  thtn 
vmder  the  limited  benefits  offered  a  fed- 
erally controlled  hospital  program.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Kerr-Mills  law  it 
left  where  it  belongs,  at  the  local  letel 
Tax  funds  are  not  squandered  on  the 
normeedy.  The  self-supporting  and 
the  well-to-do  cannot  get  a  free  ride  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  wage  earner. 

But  the  Kerr-Mills  law  has  never 
been  liked  by  those,  including  labor 
union  bosses,  who  want  the  Federal  Qo?- 
errmient  to  assume  total  charge  of  medi- 
cal care.  It  is  not  a  gravy  train  or  1 
gigantic  handout.  It  will  not  product 
millions  of  votes.  These  forces  are  most 
interested  in  creating  a  political  issue  on 
false  grounds  than  they  are  in  existing 
law  which  will  do  the  job  now  for  those 
requiring  assistance.  They  would  sub- 
stitute compulsion  for  free  choice  in  fi- 
nancing medical  care.  This  must  not 
happen. 

For  passage  of  the  administration  pro- 
gram in  any  form  whatever  would  mark 
the  first  step  down  the  road  toward  com- 
plete socialization  of  medicine  in  this 
country.  This  is  the  fimdamental  peril 
that  confronts  us.  The  greatest  system 
of  medicine  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people 
anywhere  has  unjustifiably  been  placed 
on  trial  in  the  political  arena.  Here  tt 
must  be  safeguarded  and  protected.  We 
cannot  afford  to  retreat  to  a  form  of 
mass  medicine,  cafeteria  style,  under 
Government  controls.  We  cannot  per- 
mit the  quality  of  medicine  to  deterio- 


rate or  allow  the  standards  of  practice 
to  be  corrupted  under  bureaucratic  In- 
terference. 

These  are  basic  considerations.  We 
all  know  that  a  healthy  nation  is  a 
strong  nation  and  at  no  time  in  our 
history  has  it  been  more  vital  that  our 
Nation  be  strong. 


Statement  in  Support  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Federal  Matual  Savinfs 
Banks  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 9  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  258)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks.  Durmg  the  past 
few  Congresses  I  have  been  jomed  by 
several  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  introducmg  similar  legislation.  In  the 
past  these  bills  have  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  study  of  their 
provisions.  This  year  the  bill  is  being 
introduced  for  consideration  and,  hope- 
fully, early  action. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  authorize  the  granting  of  Fed- 
eral charters  to  mutual  savings  banks. 
At  present  this  fine  thrift  system  oper- 
ates solely  under  charters  granted  by  18 
of  our  States.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  this  legislation  be  considered  dur- 
ing the  current  year  that  marks  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  establishment  of  the  dual 
banking  system  for  commercial  banks. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  either  Federal 
or  State  charters.  So  do  credit  unions. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
bring  the  mutual  savings  banking  indus- 
try with  its  $45  billion  of  assets  into  the 
fold  of  dual  banking. 

Mutual  savmgs  banks  have  a  long  and 
honored  history  of  stability  m  this  coun- 
try. The  first  such  banks  in  the  United 
States  were  established  in  the  early 
1800's  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
They  provided  a  useful  facility  to  en- 
courage people  of  moderate  means  to 
open  and  maintain  savings  accounts. 
Their  savings  in  turn  have  been  invested 
by  the  bank  in  useful  community  proj- 
ects in  order  to  earn  income  adequate  to 
pay  an  attractive  rate  of  interest  return 
to  the  savers. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  go  into  detail 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  where 
mutual  savings  banks  exist,  the  per  cap- 
ita rate  of  savings  has  been  higher  than 
in  places  that  lack  mutual  savings  bank 
facilities.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  areas  where  mutual  savings 
banks  are  located,  the  interest  rates 
charged  for  lending  money  on  home 
mortgages  and  other  investments  are 
among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  Mutual 
savings  banks  exist  today  in  18  States 
and  one  possession.  Yet  their  benefits 
extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the 


States  in  which  they  are  located  because 
they  invest  in  out-of-State  mortgages 
and  other  obligations.  The  passage  of 
the  proposed  legislation  will  enable  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  enjoy  to  a 
fuller  extent  the  many  benefits  that  fiow 
from  mutual  savings  bank  operations. 

Previous  bills  on  this  subject  matter 
have  received  favorable  comment  from 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  past  has  stated  that 
the  proposal  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion. The  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit,  a  private  group  of  financial  ex- 
perts, has  also  recommended  that  Fed- 
eral charters  be  authorized  for  mutual 
savings  banks.  It  is-  understood  that 
this  position  is  also  being  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Financial  Institutions,  a 
Presidential  group  appointed  to  study 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Money  and  Credit.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  an  organiza- 
tion with  understandable  interest  in  the 
increase  of  home  construction,  has 
added  its  endorsement  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  study  of  this  proposal  is  also  un- 
derway in  several  Federal  agencies  in 
addition  to  those  named  above.  Their 
reports  on  the  legislation  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  received  at  an  appropriate 
time.  Many  leaders  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industi"y  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  to  grant  Federal 
charters  to  mutual  savings  banks.  Last 
session,  immediately  following  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill,  leading  savings  and  loan 
executives  commented  favorably  on  the 
bill.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  rein- 
sert those  remarks  in  the  Record. 

In  the  Midwest.  Mr.  A.  D.  Theobald, 
president  of  the  First  Federal  Savmgs 
&  Loan  Association  of  Peoria,  111.,  made 
the  following  observations  on  October  3 : 

For  the  past  year  or  so,  several  other  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  representatives  and 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  mutual  savings  banking  leaders  In  the 
preparation  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks.  Many  of  the  Ideas  suggested 
by  savings  and  loan  leaders,  arising  from 
their  intimate  experience  with  the  field  of 
thrift  and  home  financing,  have  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
bill  being  Introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress today.  I  believe  that  upon  careful 
study,  others  in  the  savings  and  loan  Indus- 
try will  find  this  proposed  law  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  them  as  well  as  advancing  the  public 
Interest.  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  South.  Mr.  Wallace  O.  DuVall, 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  of  Atlanta.  Ga., 
stated: 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  revised  Federal 
mutvial  savings  bank  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  As  one  always  Inter- 
ested in  making  the  thrift  Institution  I 
serve  more  useful  to  the  community.  I  have 
watched  closely  the  development  of  the  plan 
for  Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings 
banks,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  offers 
for  Increased  service  for  mutual  thrift  In- 
stitutions. Many  savings  and  loan  leaders 
have  outlined  suggestions  for  building  an 
extremely  strong  institutional  system  for 
savings  through  the  combined  patronage  of 


savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks.  These  ideas  have  been  In- 
corporated In  the  blU  introduced  today.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  serious  study  will  be  given 
to  this  proposal. 

In  the  New  England  area.  Mr.  James  E. 
Bent,  president  of  the  Hartford  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  and  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, recalled  that  in  1960  he  had  en- 
couraged then  Senator  Prescott  Bush, 
Republican  of  Cormecticut,  to  support 
legislation  authorizing  Federal  charters 
for  mutual  savings  banks.  Said  Mr 
Bent: 

I  am  happy  to  see  a  revised  version  of  a 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  bill  Introduced 
at  this  time.  The  savings  and  loan  industry 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
proposed  legislation  before  It  is  reintroduced 
with  the  prospect  of  early  Congressional 
hearings  in  1963. 

From  the  far  south,  Mr.  Oscar  R. 
Kreutz,  chairman  of  the  board  and  pres- 
ident of  the  First  Federal  Savings  L  Loan 
Association  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
past  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  and  chair- 
man of  its  legislative  conmiittee,  asserted 
that  the  new  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  bill  offers  a  fine  opportunity  to 
those  interested  in  the  mutual  thrift  in- 
dustry to  give  some  deep  thought  to  the 
future  of  that  industry.   Mr.  Kreutz  said : 

This  new  bill  contains  many  ideas  com- 
bining the  best  features  of  the  savings  and 
loan  and  mutual  savings  bank  Industries.  It 
should  serve  as  an  excellent  vehicle  to  prompt 
thrift  and  home  finance  leaders  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  developing  mutual  thrift 
institutions  In  a  way  that  will  best  serve 
their  communities. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
recent  speeches  on  this  subject  delivered 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Theobald,  president  of  the 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
of  Peoria,  111.,  and  Mr.  Morris  D.  Craw- 
ford, Jr.,  president,  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. : 

Partners  in  Progress 
(Address  by  A.  D.  Theobald,  president,  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  Peoria, 
111.,  at  the  16th  midyear  meeting.  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  De- 
cember 4,  1962,  New  York  City) 

BUSINESSMAN,   AtJTHOR,  TEACHES,    SCHOLAR 

Excerpts  from  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Theobald  by  John  W.  Kress,  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks: 
"Our  guest  speaker  Is  a  businessman,  au- 
thor, teacher  and  scholar — a  combination 
hard  to  beat.  He  holds  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Akron  and  from  Northwestern 
University.  He  has  taught  economics  and 
real  estate  financing  for  more  than  three 
decades.  He  is  the  author  of  basic  textbooks 
on  the  savings  and  loan  and  the  real  es- 
tate Industries.  For  8  years  he  was  direc- 
tor of  education  and  research  for  the  Amer- 
ican Savings  &  Loan  Institute.  From  1935 
to  1946  he  was  on  the  executive  staff  of  the 
United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League — 
first  as  assistant  vice  president  and  later  as 
vice  president.  In  1934  he  put  his  academic 
theories  into  practice  by  becoming  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Chicago.  In  1946  he  became 
president  of  the  First  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  of  Peoria,  IlL^  He  Is  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  legislative  committee 


'  First    Federal    Savings    &    Loan    Associa- 
tion of  Peoria.  III.,  has  assets  of  $93,006,332. 
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of  the  United  States  Savings  &  Loan 
League  and  lie  serves  on  the  task  force  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Also, 
he  has  worked  with  representatives  of  both 
savings  and  loan  and  oxir  savings  bank  in- 
dustry to  develop  a  sound  legislative  basis  for 
a  united  and  nationwide  thrift  system." 

I  want  to  visit  with  you  about  some  things 
that  are  cloee  to  my  heart,  and  which  I  think 
maybe  are  close  to  your  hearts. 

I'd  like  for  A  moment  to  stroke  my  long 
gray  beard  and  take  a  throwback  some  31 
years  to  the  sununer  of  1931,  and  my  first 
contact — actiially  the  first  time  I  was  really 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  mutual  savings  bank. 

In  July  of  that  year,  I  had  been  hired  to 
work  for  the  American  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
stitute— actually  for  the  United  States  Sav- 
ings St  Loan  League.  I  went  to  work  for 
them  because  I  had  to  eat.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one,  the  year  in  which  I 
had  been  awarded  a  master's  degree,  was  not 
an  easy  time  to  get  a  job.  My  intention  then 
was  to  work  only  during  the  summer  and 
continue  work  on  a  Ph.  D.  that  fall  and 
eventually  wind  up  teaching  at  the  col- 
legiate level. 

Well,  that  was  changed  In  about  2  months 
for  two  reasons:  One  of  them,  I  found  the 
work  fascinating;  the  other  was,  I  got  mar- 
ried, and  continuing  to  hold  a  regular  sal- 
aried Job  became  of  real  importance. 

In  August  of  that  year,  the  United  States 
Savings  A  Loan  League  convention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia.  Several  things  stand 
out  in  connection  with  that  convention.  One 
of  them  was  that  the  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  league,  who  kept  whatever  statistics 
there  were,  was  able  to  announce  that  in 
the  year  1930  (and  the  figures  were  just  out 
in  the  summer  of  1931),  the  total  assets  of 
the  savings  and  loan  business  had  increased. 
And  the  second  one,  pertinent  to  the  sav- 
ings bank  business,  was  that  in  the  year  1930 
the  total  assets  of  the  savings  and  loan  biisi- 
ness  had  for  the  first  time  passed  the  total 
assets  of  the  mutual  savings  bank  business. 

Well,  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  national 
organization,  and  we  corrected  that  whole 
situation  real  quickly.  The  total  assets  of 
the  savings  and  loan  business  decreased  for 
approximately  8  years  until  they  got 
down  to  something  under  $6  billion.  They 
stayed  imder  the  total  assets  of  the  mutual 
savings  bank  business  for  some  15  years 
beyond  that  period. 

The  next  occasion  that  I  had  to  look  at 
the  mutual  savings  bank  business  was  in 
1934.  John  Kress  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  I  became  vice  president  of  the  First 
Federal  Savings  8c  Loan  Association  of  Chi- 
cago in  that  year.  That  was  a  newly  char- 
tered Federal  savings  and  loan  association, 
organized  primarily  by  Morton  Bodfish,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Savings  Sc  Loan  League.  I  recall  that  In 
rounding  up  a  group  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens in  Chicago  to  be  directors  of  that  asao- 
dation.  he  received  a  letter  from  one  gentle- 
man whose  name  many  of  you,  I'm  sure, 
would  recall,  asking  what  are  the  prospects 
for  this  sort  of  operation — savings  and  loan 
association — in  Chicago.  Morton  asked  me 
to  prepare  a  reply  for  him.  I  prepared  a 
rather  long  reply,  and  I  said  it  seemed  <'to 
me  very  probable  that  the  total  assets  of  tKSt; 
institution  would  in  our  lifetime  pass  a 
hundred  million  dollars. 

SAVINGS  BANK  BASIS  FOR  FORECAST 

The  reasoning  I  applied  to  it  was  first  the 
record  of  the  mutual  savings  banks  in  the 
major  mutual  savings  banking  cities.  That 
record  suggested  that  this  type  of  institu- 
tion could  have  that  sort  of  performance. 
So  also  did  the  record  of  the  building  so- 
cieties in  Great  Britain,  where  they  had  long 
been  substantial  organizations. 

I  know  Morton  didn't  believe  that,  but  he 
was  busy,  and  he  didn't  have  time  to  argue 
with  me — and   he   sent   the   letter  out.     It 
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wasn't  a  very  good  guesa  because  although 
I  expect  to  have  a  further  lifetime,  the  assets 
of  the  First  Federal  of  Chicago  are  now 
around  |400  million. 

I  bring  this  out  because  in  1933  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  such  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  operation  of  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  and  mutual  savings  and  loan 
associations  that  the  performance  of  one 
could  well  be  a  pattern  for  the  performance 
of  the  other. 

TWO    PERIODS    COMPARED 

I'd  like  to  take  you  back  to  1931-34  for 
reasons  other  than  my  own  personal  recollec- 
tion of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  period 
that  we  are  now  In,  the  period,  let's  say,  of 
1962  through  1964,  in  many,  many  ways  re- 
sembles that  crisis  period  In  the  middle  part 
of  the  depression.  That  was  a  period  of 
flux,  crisis,  danger,  change— but  the  thing 
to  emphasize  is  that  it  was  also  a  period 
of  opportunity;  a  period  of  oppyortunity 
missed  in  some  cases,  seiied  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  others.  To  a  very  substantial 
extent,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  op- 
portunity in  the  changing  world  of  the 
financial  systems  of  that  time  was  seized  or 
missed  rested  on  the  dynamics  of  trade  asso- 
ciation leadership. 

By  trade  association  leadership,  I  don't 
mean  just  the  typical  service  that  we  all  ex- 
pect from  a  trade  association,  but  the  leader- 
ship which  is  inherent  in  the  staff  of  the 
association  itself:  developing  ideas,  concepts, 
programs — and  carrying  them  through. 
There  are  dynamics  to  that  sort  of  leadership 
which  I  see  at  the  present  time  and  which 
seem  to  me  very  significant. 

Let's  start  first  with  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  which  grew  out  of  the 
President's  Coifierence  on  Home  Ownership 
called  by  President  Hoover  In  October  of 
1931. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  the  savings  bank 
industfy  took  very  little  part  In  the  legisla- 
tive struggle  which  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  sj-stem. 
Among  other  things,  mutual  savings  banks 
were  Integral  parts  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association;  the  ABA  opposed  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  idea.  The  bankers  were  not 
too  popular,  and  they  were  not  very  effective. 
The  most  effective  opposition  came  from  the 
insurance  companies  using  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  as  their  particular  ve- 
hicle. 

The  push  that  carried  it  forward  in  the 
private  industry  field  was  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League.  Now  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  something  that  very  few 
people  know,  because  there  are  not  too  many 
of  us  left  who  had  an  active  part  at  that 
time:  at  this  same  United  States  League 
convention  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of 
1931,  a  committee  report  which  had  been  the 
result  of  a  good  many  years'  study,  advo- 
cating a  Federal  home  loan  bank  system  of 
some  kind,  and  advocating  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations,  was  re- 
jected by  the  convention  membership  by  a 
rather  substantial  majority.  The  savings 
and  loan  business  was  not,  in  Itself,  pushing 
for  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  system.  But 
within  6  months,  the  development  of  a  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  system  was  a  principal 
activity  of  its  trade  association. 

S.WINGS   AND   LOAN    INSVUANCE   STUATEGY 

Let's  carry  on  for  1  more  year,  the  year 
in  which  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corp.  was  created.  At  the  execu- 
tive committee,  which  was  the  broad  policy 
group  of  our  national  trade  association,  the 
leadership  of  the  organisation  never  per- 
mitted a  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  have  a  system  of 
insurance  of  accounts  for  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  discussion  was  pointed 
entirely  toward  the  question  of  what,  If  we 
had  to  have  one.  the  nature  of  the  system 
would  be.     After  all,  the  FDIC  already  had 


been  enacted.     The  question  di«;u«««i  ^ 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  savin^  ^* 
count  insurance  corporation  that  mS?»^" 
set  up.  "ngnt  1)1 

Mutual  savings  banks,  of  coxxne  had  i.f* 
Interest  in  the  Federal  Savings  and  i^^r* 
surance  Corporation.  So  far  as  thev  fSt  t^* 
insurance  of  accounts  was  ustf  ul  tw 
found  it  through  the  FDIC,  and  the  iJ\^ 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation^ 
came  entirely  a  savings  and  loan  vehleu 

One  year  later  there  came  the  opnortm;.^ 
to  develop  a  Federal  smem  of  savltS^^ 
loan  associations.    By  this  time   whllstii 
was  some  real  difference  of  opinion  u  vTtt* 
advisability,   that  difference  of  opinion  » 
not  so  effective  as  to  be  found  In  any  oBh*! 
position.     The  development  of  a  system 
Fecieral    savings    and    loan    assoclaUons  ,° 
definitely  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  UmT^ 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League 

Now,  How  many  of  you  know  what  foUowti 
It  was  not  widely  discussed  anywhere  to  ^ 
Industry.  The  home  mortgage  system  of  th! 
country  was  prostrate.  It  became  a  matui 
of  administration  direction  to  the  ChalnnA 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  BomS^u 
something  should  be  done  about  if  KaneTt 
hide  should  be  created  to  revive  'the  boL 
mortgage  market  throughout  the  counS/ 
The  mutual  savings  bank  Industry  was  flm 
approached  to  see  whether  It  would  be  Inter 
ested  and  would  sponsor  the  development  oj 
a  system  of  Federal  mutual  savlngj  tM 
mortgage  Institutions. 

SAVINGS  BANKS  MISSED  OPPORTUNTrT 

They  were  not  Interested.  Then  the  ut- 
Ings  and  loan  associations  had  their  opnor 
tunity.  Up  to  that  time,  the  idea  of  t  aJ^; 
system  In  financial  systems  was,  of  count 
confined  to  the  commercial  banking  m- 
tern.  We  now  had  a  dual  system  of  flnanc'a] 
InsUtutlons  In  the  savings  and  loan  fleW  ajao 

Here  I  think  that  some  of  the  things  that 
a  dual  system— and  I  emphasize  first  the  TVi. 
eral  part  of  It  because  It  was  the  new  part- 
did  for  our  business. 

Let  me  say  that,  prior  to  that  time,  opent- 
Ing  under  different  laws  in  48  SUtes.  It  «u 
hard  to  say  that  there  was  a  system  of  nr- 
ings  and  loan  associations.  There  wm  ter- 
rific diversity  in  name,  in  practice — In  ahnott 
anything  that  you  could  use  to  describe  a 
savings  and  loan  association. 

The  federal  system  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  develop  common  terminology,  to  borrow 
from  the  practices  and  the  laws  of  the  mort 
advanced  States — and  for  the  first  time  In  » 
way  that  would  not  have  been  possible  in  tnj 
other  way— to  develop  a  modern  saving!  smi 
loan  association;  at  least  modern  in  Iti  time 

It  brought  compulsory  Insurance  of  ac- 
counts to  those  institutions  that  chose  to 
and  could  operate  under  Federal  charter,  and 
Insurance  of  accounts  was  vital  to  the  res- 
toration of  confidence  In  oiu*  business.  It 
brought  full  time  operation  of  thrift  institu- 
tions to  many  States  where  part  time  opera- 
tion had  been  characteristic  before. 

And  I  think  it  brought  the  full  advantage 
of  the  dual  charter  system  to  all  savings  and 
loan  associations  throughout  the  country 
Prom  that  time  on  there  wasn't  exactly  com- 
petition between  them,  the  State-chartered 
system  and  the  Federal-chartered  system, 
but  there  was  constant  progress,  first 
on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  In 
some  States  a  modernizing  factor  would  be 
followed  by  the  Federals,  then  followed  by 
other  States — all  the  very  real  advantages, 
including  continual  modern  community 
service,  that  the  dual  system  Is  supposed  to 
bring. 

POSTWAR     GROWTH     OF     INDUSTRY 

Since  the  war,  all  financial  institutions 
have  grown  fantastically.  Commercial  banJu 
liave  grown,  dollar-wise,  more  than  any  other 
type  of  financial  Institution.  But  by,  I  sup- 
pose. 1955,  the  end  of  that  period  of  growth, 
insofar  as  It  came  from  the  commercial  or 
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^.mand  deposit  side  of  the  business,  was  in 
(Vht  After  all,  the  growth  of  a  demand  de- 
!^lt  money-creating  system  is  limited  by 
fhe  monetary  needs  of  the  country,  and  we 
had  had  an  adequate  development  of  the 
sulctly  commercial  banking,  money-creat- 
fne  side  of  our  financial  system. 

Insurance  companies  grew.  Mutual  sav- 
banks  grew,  and  very  substantially.  I'm 
willing  to  bet  that  few  of  you  15  years  ago 
rould  have  forecast  within  even  a  reasonable 
nercentage  the  amount  of  your  growth 
during  the  past  15  years.  Savings  and  loan 
associaUons  grew,  and  they  grew  much  more 
rapidly  than  did  the  mutual  savings  banks. 

Part  of  this  faster  growth  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  operating  all  over  the 
United    States,    in    a    much    broader    field. 


Sometimes 


we   like   to   attribute   at   least   a 


nart  of  that  growth  to  the  fact  that  we  felt 
Uiat  we  had  pretty  vigorous,  aggressive  man- 
agement. But  basically,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  grew  be- 
cause they  were  fulfilling  a  fundamental  na- 
tional need. 

The  tremendous  increase  In  home  build- 
ing and  home  ownership  after  the  war  neces- 
sitated the  development  of  vast  amounts  of 
capital.  I  don't  think  anyone  foresaw  how 
much,  immediately  after  the  war.  The  in- 
stitutions that  were  set  up  and  specialized 
in  that  flelri  had  to  grow,  and  If  they  hadn't, 
some  other  type  of  setup  to  do  the  same 
sort  of  Job  would  have  had  to  be  created. 

We  have  a  busy  time,  and  I  really  didn't 
have  much  time  to  pay  attention  to  the 
mutual  savings  bank  business  until  about 
3  years  ago  I  think  my  attitude  toward 
your  great  industry  at  that  time  would  have 
been  fairly  typical  of  that  of  a  great  many 
savings  and  loan  managers.  It  was  some- 
thing like  this:  I  didn't  even  realize  that  John 
deLalttre  bad  a  big  mutual  savings  bank  In 
Minneapolis  I  was  barely  conscious  that 
there  was  a  substantial  mut-ual  savings  bank 
in  Cleveland  But  basically  I  thought  the 
nearest  mutual  savings  bank  to  my  city  of 
Peoria  was  500  miles  to  the  east  and  2.000 
miles  to  the  west,  and  that  was  a  real  good 
place  for  them. 

THRIFT  INDUSTRIES  BEGIN    TO  CONVERGE 

As  I  did  think  of  them  and  began  to  see 
how  closely  our  two  types  of  institutions 
were  growing  together,  I  still  liked  our 
emphasis  on  purpose,  mainly  of  home  financ- 
ing, as  contrasted  to  what  I  conceived  to  be 
your  emphasis  on  purpose,  mainly  the  de- 
velopment of  thrift.  And  I  concluded  ra- 
tionally, whether  correctly  or  not,  that  our 
emphasis  on  purpose  In  home  financing  was 
more  likely  to  survive  than  an  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  thrift  because  there  were 
80  many  places  where  people  could  save 
money,  and  there  were  not  so  many  places 
that  really  specialized  In  this  growing  de- 
mand for  home  financing. 

For  some  reason,  however,  about  that 
time — 3  or  4  years  ago — I  subscribed  to  your 
national  publication  and  started  reading  It. 
One  of  the  first  articles  that  I  read,  and  It  Is 
still  very  much  In  my  mind,  was  an  analysis 
by  a  student  of  your  field  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  mutual  savings  bank  could  take 
advantage  of  membership  In  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  system  and  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  advance  powers — the  securing 
of  money  and  the  repayment  of  that  money — 
from  and  to  Federal  home  loan  banks.  The 
thing  that  Impressed  me  was,  that  was  ex- 
actly what  the  First  Federal  of  Peoria  had 
been  doing  for  more  than  10  years. 

If  that  sort  of  financial  policy  seemed 
reasonable  to  a  student  in  your  business,  It 
seemed  to  me  that  mutual  savings  banks 
might  be  much  more  like  what  I  was  doing 
than  I  had  previously  supposed. 

TAX    FIGHT    UNITES    THRIFT    INDUSTRIES 

About  that  time  some  disturbing  elements 
started   entering   into    all    of    our   pictures. 


Mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  became  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  we«^ad  a  real  common  enemy — 
an  enemy  which,  using  the  taxing  power  of 
the  Federal  Government,  haul  set  out  to.  if 
not  destroy  us,  certainly  to  clip  our  wings. 
I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now.  that  the  tax  fight 
which  was  concluded  this  year  was  never  an 
end  in  Itself,  at  lea^t  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  of  the  people  in  the  commercial  bank- 
ing business,  but  rather  a  means  to  a  more 
basic  objective.  It  became  apparent  that 
you  and  I  had  a  lot  of  things  In  common  If 
we  were  going  to  see  anything  like  a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  settlement  of  that  issue. 

Another  disturbing  fact  was  that  It  be- 
came apparent  that  there  were  some  pretty 
slippery  customers  in  the  savings  and  loan 
business  and  that  more  and  more  we  were 
receiving  publicity  of  a  type  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  good  many  of  us. 

With  that  background,  about  3  years  ago. 
I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  rather  small 
group  of  saving^  and  loan  managers  on  whom 
this  idea  of  a  Federal  charter  for  mutual 
savings  banks  was  tried  out  I'll  be  frank 
to  say  my  first  reaction  was  a  very  hostile 
one. 

However.  I  was  exposed  to  about  as  effec- 
tive a  group  of  salesmen  as  I  have  ever  en- 
countered anywhere.  You  will  agree  when 
I  Identify  them.  Those  salesm*n  were  Rusty 
Crawford,  John  deLalttre,  and  Grover  Ensley. 
They  were  so  effective  that  they  made  me 
and  some  other  savings  and  loan  managers 
examine  this  whole  question  carefully,  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  our  original 
prejudice.     We  learned  some  things. 

We  learned,  for  example,  that  there  were 
substantial  degrees  of  difference  in  the  oper- 
ations and  concepts  of  some  mutual  savings 
banks,  that  they  were  not  nearly  Identical  In 
concept  and  type  of  organization.  We  knew 
that  that  was  true  of  the  savings  and  loan 
business — that  there  were  real  differences  In 
the  point  of  view  and  the  operation  of  the 
different  savings  and  loans. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

We  learned  that  there  are  some  savings 
and  loan  associations  more  like  some  mutual 
savings  banks  than  they  are  like  some  other 
savings  and  loan  asscx:latlons.  and  that  the 
same  thing  was  true  on  the  mutual  savings 
bank  side  of  the  picture.  This  ran  through 
a  great  many  things,  including  your  relations 
with  your  depositors  or  our  members;  your 
concept  of  trusteeship  as  related  to  what 
many  of  us  feel  Is  the  ftdticlary  relationship 
of  the  directors  and  management  of  a  savings 
and  loan  association.  I  became  convinced 
that  I  could  operate  First  Federal  of  Peoria 
under  the  mutual  saving;s  bank  charter  of  a 
good  many  States  and  not  really  tell  very 
much  difference,  and  that  a  good  many  of 
your  managers  could  operate  their  Institu- 
tions under  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  char- 
ter and  not  really  tell  a  lot  of  difference;  and 
that  both  of  us  could  operate  under  a  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  charter,  as  it  Is  con- 
ceived In  the  law  now  Introduced,  and  not 
tell  very  much  difference  In  day-to-day  oper- 
ations— that  the  only  real  difference  on  both 
sides  would  be  a  wider  concept  of  services. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  In  1931.  we  have 
In  1962  an  opportunity,  a  great  opportunity 
for  modernization,  for  renewed  development, 
for  redirection  in  expanded  service  under 
the  Federal  savings  bank  law  as  we  In  the 
savings  and  loan  business  had  under  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  law  31  years  ago. 

OPPORTUNITY    FOR   PARTNERSHIP 

It  Isnt  often  that  we  get  an  opportunity 
as  I  have  had  In  one  generation  to  have 
two  chances  like  that.  I  believe  that  the 
mutual  savings  bank  business  and  at  least 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  savings  and  loan 
business  does  have  a  situation  In  which  It 
can  and  should  be  partners  In  progress,  and 


that  we  also  run  the  risk  of  being  partners 
in  liquidation. 

There  are  some  great  forces  operating  In 
the  financial  systems  of  our  country  which 
affect  that  conclusion,  which  I'll  grant  is  a 
personal  one  on  my  part.  Rusty  Crawford 
mentioned  some  of  them.  But  some  others 
occur  to  me. 

One  of  them  Is  the  emphasis  on  national 
economic  growth.  That  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  It  is  not  confined  to  either  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats.  A  great  many  people 
in  this  country — I  suppose  all — feel  that  it 
would  be  desirable  if  the  rate  of  economic 
development  in  this  country  were  more 
rapid.  We  are  distressed  by  unemployment. 
We  are  distressed  by  the  fact  tl^at  we  are 
not  making  maximum  use  of  our  economic 
resources. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  efforts  to  do  something  about 
that,  and  that  they  will  be  primarily  Federal 
efforts.  To  a  major  extent.  Federal  vehicles 
will  be  used  to  Implement  them. 

We  are  confronted  with  great  national 
flows  of  capital,  and  changing  demands  in 
these  flows  of  capital.  The  commercial  banks 
can  adjust  to  those  changes  much  more 
easily,  much  more  rapidly  than  can  we.  and 
It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  do  what 
we  can  to  be  a  part  of  those  adjustments. 

We  are  involved  in  the  economic  forces 
inherent  in  the  vast  movements  of  people 
on  a  regional  basis  and  into  urban  and 
suburban  areas  within  regions.  They  create 
capital  demands  far  beyond  what  we  have 
ever  experienced  before.  This  requires  con- 
stant adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  institu- 
tions that  are  to  serve  them. 

Again  I  return  to  the  dynamics  of  trade 
association  activity.  We  are  confronted — 
and  possibly  the  nation  is  assisted — by  the 
dynamics  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. That  organization  is  a  vastly  different 
one  than  it  was  8  or  10  years  ago.  You 
know  that  it  is  a  tremendously  more  dynamic 
one  represented  by  dynamic  personalities 
and  dynamic  programs. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLEE 

We  see  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
taking  an  active  part  In  the  program  for  the 
development  of  the  commercial  banking 
system,  more  active,  it  seems  to  me,  than  any 
other  supervisory  authority  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  active  in  the  development  of  the 
national  banking  system. 

The  Saxon  report  can  develop  a  great 
many  differences  of  opinion,  but  it's  going 
to  be  referred  to.  and  it's  going  to  have  in- 
fluence. The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment and  its  Monetary  Commission 
have  recognized  the  fact  of  change  and  have 
made  reconamendations  as  to  very  basic 
changes.     Those  we  cannot  Ignore. 

In  connection  with  these  changes,  where 
they  affect  our  system,  where  they  affect  the 
commercial  banking  system,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  present  our  concept  of  the 
public  Interest  and  to  present  It  as  effectively 
as  we  possibly  can.  i 

We  see  changing  attitudes  with  regard  to 
the  merger  of  financial  institutions.  We  see 
changing  attitudes  with  regard  to  branch 
policies.  There  is  no  part  of  the  financial 
system  at  which  you  can  look  without  being 
conscious  that  we  are  being  swept  along  by 
some  real  fundamental  changes  in  thinking. 

The  question  is:  Will  we  see  these  changes 
as  an  opportunity,  or  will  we  be  swept  along 
blindly  by  them?     Will  we  help  direct  them? 

Part  of  this  picture,  it  seems  to  me.  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem. My  opinion  is  that  the  commercial 
banking  system  Is  a  deadly  enemy  of  the 
thrift  institutions,  although  only  in  part  as 
the  result  of  a  conscious  purpose  of  some 
individuals.  Of  course,  it's  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  some  individuals  in  the  commer- 
cial banking  business  seek  the  elimination 
of  your  type  of  institution  and  of  my  type 
of  institution. 
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But  beyond  that.  It  Is  the  nature  of  the 
commercial  banking  business  to  engulf  and 
submerge  and  eventually  get  rid  of  other 
types  of  institutions  In  the  fields  of  activity 
In  which  that  system  takes  an  Important 
interest.  May  I  remind  you  that  trust  com- 
panies, beginning  in  the  1870's,  were  very 
important  as  Independent  tyi>es  of  Institu- 
tions; that  the  national  banks  were  not  per- 
mit^d  to  have  trust  departments  until  as 
recegitly  as  1913;  that  very  few  State  banks 
weri  permitted  to  have  trust  departments 
until  after  that  time. 

Since  the  enactment  of  that  legislation  in 
1913,  the  independent  trust  business  is  no 
longer  of  any  significance;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
commercial  banking  system. 

Industrial  banks,  designed  specifically  for 
true  consumer  financing,  began  to  be  signifi- 
cant around  1911.  Commercial  banks  were 
uninterested  in  the  field.  Subsequently  they 
became  interested  and  the  independent  in- 
dustrial bank  is  almost  gone.  The  possi- 
bilities of  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
development  are  inherent  in  our  type  of  in- 
stitutions emphasizing  thrift  and  home 
financing. 

This  whole  situation  creates  a  great  mu- 
tual Interest  between  your  Indxostry  and 
mine.  We  must  find  some  more  effective 
means  of  working  together  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  protect  the  mutual  thrift  and  home 
financing  idea  to  which  we  are  all  dedicated 
on  the  other  hand. 

We  can  work  together.  The  tax  fight  in- 
dicated that  we  can  and  that  we  have  worked 
together  effectively.  However,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  during 
the  past  2  years,  it  was  really  a  nlp-and- 
tuck  propoaltion  as  to  whether  we  could 
keep  that  unity  of  interest.  To  a  very  great 
•xtent  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  maintain 
It  rested  on  the  broad  and  compatible  per- 
sonalities of  a  rather  limited  number  of 
people  on  the  staffs  of  our  two  great  na- 
tional organizations. 

I  hope  that  that  will  continue.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  something  on 
which  we  should  not  wholly  rely.  We  must 
be  thinking  of  how  we  can  make  more  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  great  fields  in  which  we  do 
have  completely  mutual  interests,  we  will 
have  a  vehicle — some  type  of  organization 
for  working  together. 

LOCAL  COOPXRATION   IKPORTANT 

That  question  goes  to  other  levels;  it  goes 
to  the  State  level  and  it  goes  to  the  city 
level  where  there  are  both  of  oxur  types  of 
Institutions  operating  together.  As  an  old 
pro  in  the  trade  association  field,  I  know 
that  at  that  level  the  problems  of  working 
together  are  more  difllcult.  You  are  really 
close  to  the  Individual,  compeUtive  problem 
But  I  submit  to  you  what  I  think  is  the 
case,  that  in  a  given  city  or  a  given  State, 
the  competition  between  mutual  savings 
banks  on  the  one  hand  is  more  vigorous 
than  their  competition  with  savings  and 
loanf-associations,  and  that  the  competition 
between  savings  and  loan  associations — be- 
tween themselves — is  more  vigorous,  fre- 
quently more  personal,  than  is  the  compe- 
tition between  the  mutual  savings  banks 
and  the  savings  and  loan  associations. 

We  find  ways  of  having  competitive  institu- 
tions work  together  for  common  purposes 
under  the  same  type  of  charter  in  our  city 
and  State  organizations.  I  wonder  if  we 
cant  be  giving  some  thought  to  a  more 
effective  way  of  having  those  under  different 
if  similar  charters  work  together  at  city. 
State,  and  National  levels.  Ctonvlnced  as  I 
am  of  the  importance  of  dynamic  trade  as- 
sociation leadership,  it  seems  imperative  that 
we  start  evolving  some  way  of  doing  that. 

The  last  thing  I'd  like  to  visit  with  you 
about  is  the  importance  of  membership  in 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System.     Not 


very  many  mutual  savings  banks  belong.  I 
can  tell  you  that  for  every  reason  that 
mutual  savings  banks  have  for  not  joining 
the  system,  many  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  had  exactly  the  same  reasons. 
However,  over  a  period  of  time  economic 
forces  have  brought  membership  In  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  almost  univer- 
sally, so  far  as  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  concerned.  I  think  that  this  might  very 
well  be  true  so  far  as  mutual  savings  banks 
go. 

B.\NKS  STAKE  IN  FHLB  SYSTEM  MEMBERSHIP 

It  has  been  suggested  that  you  Join  the 
system  to  show  how  Interested  you  are  In  the 
Federal  charter  Idea.  I  think  that's  impor- 
tant. But  Id  like  to  submit  that  there  are 
other  reasons,  maybe  more  important,  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  welfare  of  your  bank 
and  of  Its  depositors;  that  go  really  to  the 
Immediate  Interests  of  your  institutions. 

All  of  you,  like  all  of  us  in  the  savings  and 
loan  business,  have  a  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding liquidity  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
and  maybe  merely  the  willful  demands  of  our 
depositors  or  savings  account  holders.  All 
of  us  have,  as  a  part  of  our  liquidity  policies, 
sdiae  assets  which  could  be  earning  at  a 
higher  rate,  except  that  we  have  to  make  pro- 
vision for  this  unknown  emergency. 

Membership  In  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  is  not  going  to  take  that  responsibility 
from  you,  but  I  think  it  can  help  your  plan- 
ning, and  therefore  the  administration  of 
your  portfolio  assets,  if  you  do  have  this 
access  to  emergency  liquidity.  Certainly 
pooled  access  to  the  capital  markets  in  an 
emergency  Is  likely  to  be  much  more  effective 
than  that  of  the  individual   institution. 

You.  like  us,  have  seasonal  flows  of  money. 
You,  like  us,  have  times  when  the  savings 
are  coming  in  more  rapidly  Just  for  seasonal 
reasons  than  the  outward  flow  of  funds  In 
connection  with  your  lending  and  Invest- 
ment opportunities.  We.  in  the  savings  and 
loan  business,  have  learned  to  use  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  to  make 
adjustments  to  those  facts. 

You.  like  us,  have  cyclical  flows.  Your 
net  Inflow  of  dei>oslts  or  savings  ts  rela- 
tively low  at  a  period  of  high  mortgage  and 
other  loan  demands;  you  must  necessarily 
restrict  the  amount  that  you  can  put  Into 
earning  assets  at  a  higher  earning  rate  than 
you  will  find  at  any  other  phase  of  the  cycle 
because  that's  the  period  in  which  relatively 
yotir  savings  are  down.  Like  us.  you've  wit- 
nessed the  other  part  of  that  picture.  When 
yoiu:  mortgage  demand  and  other  loan  de- 
mands are  relatively  down,  and  rates  are 
relatively  low,  you  have  the  most  money  to 
Invest. 

And  you  can't  very  well  adjust  it  through 
the  security  portfolio  because  In  the  period 
when  you  need  the  money  your  bond  ac- 
counts are  selling  at  the  lowest  figures  and 
at  the  period  when  you  don't  need  the 
money,  when  you  are  investing,  they  are 
at  the  highest  figures.  That  is  an  automatic 
loss  situation. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  analysis  which  I  en- 
countered in  one  of  your  publications  some 
years  ago.  It  points  to  the  way  In  which 
we  at  First  Federal  Savings  of  Peoria  have 
been  using  the  Home  Loan  Bank  system  for 
a  long  time.  It  helped  us  to  have  a  more 
productive  policy  In  connection  with  our 
entire  investment,  mortgage,  and  security 
portfolios. 

Membership  in  the  bank  system  would 
make  you  somewhat  less  dependent  on  the 
commercial  banking  system,  and  I  think  that 
generally  is  desirable. 

BROAD    APPEAL    OF    FEDERAL    CHARTERS 

Now.  may  I  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  Fed- 
eral charter  Idea.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
have  indicated  strongly  enough  my  belief 
that  this  idea  Is  vital  to  the  development  of 
your  business.  I  think  it  Is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued   development    of    the    mutual    thrift 
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Idea-either    savings    and    loan    or   ^v... 
banks.  '•"ngi 

I  think  It  is  a  vehicle  which  manv  nf 
could    use.     I    think    It   U   a   vehlS  ^h'^ 
many    savings    and    loan    assocUtloM  !I^ 
use.     The  strength  of  my  convictJ^.^ 
to  this:  If  the  Federal  charter  law  U  ^  "^ 
in  approximately  Its  present  form   th-^ 
Federal      Savings     &     Loan     Asaoc'laUn^      ^ 
Peoria  will  convert  to  a  Federal  mutual  .  " 
ings  bank  charter.     That  Is  not  mereW^K* 
Irresponsible  opinion  of  Its  president     it 
the  considered  Judgment  of  its  board  of  h. 
rectors,    who    have    been    kept    rather  <« 
stantly  Informed  of  the  developments  in  tif " 
area;  and  It  seems  to  me  the  beneflu  to  th* 
whole  central  Illinois  area,  to  our  memhi^f 
as  we  call  them  now.  our  depositors  iT^ 
would  call  them  then,  are  so  obvious  u^! 
there  would  be  no  question  about  our  m«^' 
bers  concurring  In  that  decision  should^" 
opportunity    come.  * 

Maybe  there  has  been  some  reason  whr 
the  president  of  a  little  savings  and  w 
association  In  the  Midwest  should  visit  irith 
you.  I  know  that  my  contact  and  exneri 
ence  with  your  business  has  been  a^," 
enlightening  one  to  me.  It  has.  I  ti^ 
made  me  a  better  president  of  a  savinn  ami 
loan  association,  and— if,  as  the  result  of 
this  conversation,  I  never  see  you  again- 
its  been  nice  knowing  you. 


Federal  Charters  Now 
(Address  by  Morris  D.  Crawford.  Jr.,  prtgi. 
dent,  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York 
City,  at  the  16th  midyear  meeting,  N»- 
tional  Association  of  Mutual  BBvlnm 
Banks,  December  4,  1962,  New  York  Cltrl 

MORRIS   D.   CRAWrOED.    JR. 

(Mr.  Crawford,  who  Is  now  In  his  4th  ye»r 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Pedwal 
legislation  of  NAMSB,  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  activity  on  behalf  of  Federal  cJur- 
ters  for  mutual  savings  banks  since  the  cur- 
rent legislative  effort  got  underway  in  the 
summer  of  1958.  He  serves  on  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Task  FVarce.  com- 
posed of  Ixjth  savings  and  loan  and  MTlngs 
bank  leaders,  and  he  has  worked  with  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Industries  to  develop  a 
sounci  legislative  basis  for  a  united  naUon- 
wlde  thrift  system.) 

On  October  2  and  3.  a  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress for  the  third  successive  year.  I  an 
delighted  at  these  tangible  results  of  our 
long  years  of  effort.  In  previous  yeai«,  « 
have  proceeded  deliberately.  Our  approach 
has  been  one  of  caution,  of  probing.  We 
wanted  to  test  the  reactions  of  Government 
agencies  and  of  the  other  financial  Indui- 
trles  and  associations;  we  were  always  mind- 
ful of  the  demands  of  the  tax  struggle;  we 
wanted  to  provide  time  for  the  study  of  thl« 
legislation;  we  wanted  to  gather  o\ir  allle«; 
and   we  wanted  to  Identify  our  opponente. 

This  process,  I  am  happy  to  announce,  ha< 
now  been  largely  completed.  The  oplnlom 
of  all  Interested  groups  have  been  sought 
Based  on  the  results  obtained,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  association  believes  that  we 
are  ready  to  present  our  case  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  belief  Is  shared  by  the  congres- 
sional sponsors  of  this  legislation.  They 
have  counseled  us  that  the  legislative  climate 
Is  favorable  and  that  If  we  are  serious  and 
determined  in  our  purpose — the  time  to  pro- 
ceed Is  now. 

But  even  absent  this  generous  counsel- 
ing— we  have  only  to  consult  the  evidence 
of  our  own  senses.  No  banker  today  needs 
a  seismograph  to  detect  the  rumblings  of 
change  In  the  entire  banking  industry.  The 
commercial  banking  Industry  is  making  Its 
massive  presence  felt  In  the  savings  and 
mortgage  markets.  The  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry, faced  with  this  new  competitive 
pressure,  is  chafing  at  Its  narrow  statutory 
bonds.      The    Comptroller   of   the   Currency 


ms 

A  the  State  supervisors  are  confronting 
^^«  another  In  a  controversy  the  results  of 
^Wch  may  change  the  entire  profile  of 
American  banking. 

^ntlcmen,  the  winds  of  change  have 
hiown  through  banking  once  before  in  our 
f/me-the  early  1930's— and  while  they  raged. 
ri,*  savings  bank  Industry  rode  out  the  gale 

t  anchor    moored  in  the  good  ship  "Status      Federal  charter  bill  wUl  give  us  to  respond 
quo"    That  ship  is  now  as  obsolete  as  the      *^  r^r^,^^~\„^  .„«.--„i-,.—  „-»-.»i-,-..  «r,H   ♦*,- 
Bounty.    We  cannot  afford  to  remain  immo- 
bile this  time.     We  can  and  must  become 
nart  of  the  reorganisation   and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  financial  system  through 
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At  this  gathering  of  savings  bankers,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  need  review  at  any  length 
the  merits  of  this  legislation  for  our  own  in- 
dustry and  its  depositors — ^the  Increased 
growth  it  offers,  the  greater  access  to  na- 
tional forums  through  which  we  may  hope  at 
last  to  be  able  to  aid  in  determining  the  out- 
lines of  our  future,  the  potential  ability  a 


achieving  our  goal  of  Federal  chartering. 

In  our  efforts  we  will  find  that  we  are  not 
alone  The  Commission  on  J^oney  and 
Credit,  esUblished  to  review  the  Nation's 
monetary  and  credit  structxire.  has  com- 
pleted Its  studies.  lU  position  on  Federal 
charters  is  one  of  unequivocal  support.  In 
his  1962  economic  report  to  the  Congress. 
the  President  characterized  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  as  deserving  of  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  the  Executive, 
and  the  public.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  President  has  established  a  Committee 
on  Financial  Institutions  composed  of  11  key 
members  of  the  administration  to  consider 
changes  In  Federal  policy  that  will  promote 
stability,  growth,  and  efHclency  of  private 
flnancial  institutions.  The  Federal  charter- 
ing of  mutual  savings  banks  Is  Included  in 
the  agenda  of  this  committee.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  committee  will  favor  Federal  char- 
tering of  mutual  savings  banks  when  it  sub- 
mits its  recommendations  to  the  President 
shortly.- 

FEDERAL    AGENCY    SUPPORT 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  are  also 
in  favor  of  Federal  charters  for  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  Dvirlng  the  last  year  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  originally  opposed 
to  the  bill,  has  now  indicated  Its  Informal 
approval.  Chairman  Joseph  P.  McMurray  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
stated  that  the  task  force  which  he  appointed 
to  advise  him  on  a  wide  scope  of  Issues  has 
given  Its  support  to  the  Idea  of  Federal  char- 
ters for  mutual  savings  banks.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  agreed  that  the  Idea 
merits  careful  study. 

We  have  received  the  support  of  thai  great 
American  trade  group,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders. 

The  findings  of  a  study  by  an  academic 
team  at  the  University  of  Chicago  strongly 
support  the  economic  advantages  of  extend- 
ing mutual  savings  banking  beyond  its  pres- 
ent confines. 

The  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  which  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized its  support  of  dual  banking,  will  main- 
tain, we  would  trust,  a  neutral  position  on 
this  national  Issue. 

Perhaps  the  most  heartening  development 
of  the  last  3  years  has  been  the  work  of  the 
savings  and  loan  and  savings  bank  exchange 
groups — unofficial  committees  composed  of 
savings  bankers  and  savings  and  loan  execu- 
tives. This  group  has  worked  hard  and  long, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  growing  under- 
standing and  alliance,  to  perfect  a  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  bill  which  would  com- 
bine the  best  features  of  both  our  industries. 
I  would  like  you  to  know  that  the  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  bill  now  before  the 
Congress  represents  Invaluable  contributions 
from  our  savings  and  loan  friends.  These 
men,  although  not  official  representatives  of 
the  savings  and  loan  trade  associations,  are 
important  figures  In  their  Industry,  and  they 
are  men  committed  to  the  goal  of  a  new, 
united  thrift  system  through  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks 


'  On  December  14.  the  American  Banker 
reported  approval  of  Federal  charters  in  the 
staff  report  of  the  conunlttee. 


to  oppressive  superviscwy  practices  and  the 
enjoyment  of  20th-century  powers  for  20th- 
century  Institutions. 

WHY    FEDERAL    CHARTERS 

To  persons  other  than  savings  bankers, 
however.  I  would  also  urge  the  support  of 
this  bill  on  the  following  grounds: 

First.  A  system  of  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  would  result  in  an  increased  and 
evenly  distributed  flow  of  savings,  savings 
which  win  become  the  ultimate  source  of 
that  capital  expansion  so  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  country  and  the  com- 
petitive challenge  of  the  Common  Market. 

Second.  The  Increased  availability  of  mort- 
gage and  other  long-term  credit  with  a  con- 
sequent reduction  in  costs  of  borrowing  and 
in  regional  mortgage  yield  spreads. 

Third  The  ending  of  restricted  entry  into 
financial  markets  for  savings  banks,  which 
has  led  to  insufficient  savings  facilities,  in- 
efficient allocation  of  resources,  and  limited 
credit  availability. 

Fourth.  The  Introduction  of  new  equality 
of  competitive  opportunity  leading  to  prog- 
ress for  all  competing  financial  institu- 
tions. Mutual  savings  banks  may  not  be 
organized  in  32  of  our  States.  Recent  efforts 
to  have  the  merits  of  savings  bank  legisla- 
tion considered  In  these  States  have  been 
frustrated  by  short-sighted  competitors  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  welfare.  It  is 
clear  that  extension  can  best  be  achieved 
through  Federal  charter  legislation. 

Fifth.  Tile  modernization  of  Investment 
powers  for  other  savings  institutions.  The 
savings  and  loan  Industry,  over  the  past  30 
years,  has  developed  mature,  progressive 
Instittitlons  quite  capable  of  Investment  pow- 
ers beyond  the  archaic  confines  they  now 
must  endure.  The  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  bill  provides  for  the  optional  conver- 
sion of  such  Institutions  into  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks — into  banks  capable 
of  performing  brilliantly  their  traditional 
role  in  home  financing  and  at  the  same-time 
enjoying  the  flexibility  to  provide  capital  to 
many  new  areas  of  the  Investment  spectrum. 

Tliese  reasons  are  at  the  heart  of  our  Fed- 
eral charter  program.  We  believe  In  them 
and  we  are  prepared  to  go  before  the  Con- 
gress and  defend  them^now. 

CENTENNIAL     OF    DUAL     BANKING 

No  talk  on  banking  would  be  complete 
without  the  mention  of  the  centennial  of 
dual  banking:  In  1963.  the  Nation's  financial 
industry  Is  honoring  the  100th  anniversary 
of  dual  banking,  that  extension  to  banking 
of  the  Federal  concept  of  government  found 
in  ovu-  Constitution.  Dual  banking  provides 
for  a  system  under  which  banks  may  operate 
under  the  authority  of  either  the  St^te  or 
Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Charls  E.  Walker,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
has  stated  this  analogy  between  our  system 
of  government  and  our  system  of  banking  as 
follows: 

"Indeed,  there  is  in  my  mind  a  close  If  not 
inseparable  relationship  between  the  dual 
banking  system  and  the  concepts  underlying 
the  division  of  powers  and  responsibility  be- 
tween our  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Expanding  on  the  constitutional  analogy, 
and  on  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  so 
basic  to  this  Qoveriunent.  Mr.  Robert  Myers. 
Jr  ,  secretary  of  biinklng  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  has  stated: 

"The  dual  banking  system  Is  the  unique 
feature   of    American    banking      It    compre- 


hends two  separate  and  distinct  systems  of 
banks,  one  chartered,  regtilated  and  super- 
vised by  the  States,  imd  the  other  chartered, 
regulated,  and  supervlaed  under  Federal  law. 
It  is  the  product  and  result  oC  the  American 
plan  for  the  division  of  gOTemmental  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  between  the  States 
and  the  National  Government.  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  American  Ideals  and  our  tradi- 
tional concept  of  goveriunent." 

It  is  not  often  so  easy  to  find  such  unanim- 
ity. And  that  is  fortunate  for  us.  for  we  have 
always  wholeheartedly  subscribed  to  dual 
banking,  and  we  demonstrate  this  continu- 
ally by  our  efforts  to  expand  mutual  savings 
banking  on  a  State  as  well  as  a  National  level. 
This  Industry  Joined  with  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  bringing  mutual  savings  banking  to  that 
great  area.  Otir  committee  on  extension  con- 
tinues to  give  Its  entire  effort  to  spreading 
further    our    State   system. 

WHT  NOT  XTBT 

In  our  support  of  dual  banking  and  Its 
benefits,  we  have  often  wondered:  "Why  not 
us?"  Every  other  form  of  banking  and  sav- 
ings institution  enjoys  dual  chartering. 
There  are  National  and  State  commercial 
banks,  there  are  Federal  and  State  savings 
and  loans,  there  are  Federal  and  State  credit 
unions.  Existing  side  by  side,  both  systems 
have  continued  to  fldtu'lsh  and  to  contribute 
to  one  another's  progress.  Mutual  savings 
banking,  alone,  though  it  represents  more 
than  $40  billion  of  the  deposits  of  Americans, 
does  not  enjoy  membership  in  the  dual  bank- 
ing system.  We  ask,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  as  well  as  for  mutual  savings  banks 
and  their  depositors,  that  our  long  exile  from 
dual  banking  be  ended — and  that  it  be  ended 
now. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  bill.  Senator  Sparkman,  of  Alabama; 
Representative  Multer,  of  New  York;  Repre- 
sentative Rains,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator 
Bush,  of  Connecticut,  recognize  that  dual 
banking  presupposes  that  both  the  States 
and  the  Nation  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
strength  of  American  financial  institutloiu. 
The  Independence  of  both  necessarily  means 
Independent  responsibility  and  ao  individual 
conclusions  on  how  best  to  serve  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Thus,  the  decision  of  the  States  of  Alaska, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  to  regard  mu- 
tual savings  banking  as  crucial  to  their 
banking  needs  does  not  dictate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  decide,  in  its  inde- 
pendent appraisal,  that  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  are  vital  nationally. 

By  the  same  token,  the  decision  of  other 
States  that  mutual  savings  banks  are  not 
needed  in  their  banking  structure  should 
not  prevent  the  Federal  Goverzunent  from 
making  a  dlff«-ent  decision  in  pursuance  of 
Its  own  responsibilities. 

This  Is  the  very  essence  of  a  dual  system. 
It  presupposes  two  Independent  judgments 
as  to  the  best  fulfillment  of  Independent 
responsibilities.  Some  argue  for  mainte- 
nance at  all  costs  of  a  delicate  balance  be- 
tween State  and  National  banks.  They 
would  apparently  argue  that  the  goal  to  be 
pursued  is  absolute  agreement  In  the  con- 
clusions of  50  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  to  what  response  to  make  to 
t>anklng  needs.  This  kind  of  search  for 
monolithic  uniformity  doesnt  seem  to  be  in 
keeping  with  a  dual  system  concept  new  with 
the  basic  economic  fact  that  competitive 
uniformity  inhibits  progress.  The  most  co- 
gent presentation  of  this  basic  fact  has  come 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Mr. 
James  J.  Saxon:  "The  only  sense  in  which 
the  duality  of  a  banking  system  can  be  made 
truly  meaningful  is  to  regard  the  authority 
of  each  segment  as  separate  and  distinct, 
and  not  subordinate  one  to  the  other.  Far 
from  posing  a  threat  to  the  duality  of  our 
banking  system,  this  separation  of  power  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  dual  banking 
system  may  be  sustained.     Under  any  other 
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approach  one  authority  would  become  pre- 
dominant, and  dxiallty  In  any  practical 
terms  would  disappear."  And:  "It  Is  no 
threat  to  a  dual  banking  system,  but  merely 
the  natural  expression  of  such  a  system,  to 
allow  the  Federal  and  the  individual  State 
authority  to  be  separately  and  Independently 
exercised  in  full." 

CONOSBBSXONAL    HKASINGS 

The  congressional  sponsors  of  the  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  bill  have  said  that  they 
will  ur:je  hearings  on  this  bill  within  the 
next  2  months.  We  must  support  them 
every  step  of  the  way  In  what  will  be  a  long 
and  closely  contested  struggle. 

I  want  to  Impress  on  you  that  what  is  de- 
manded of  Tis  Is  action  now.  If  our  years  of 
urging  Federal  mutual  savings  banking  have 
been  only  an  academic  exercise,  then  I  sub- 
mit we  have  done  a  disservice  to  our  deposi- 
tors and  to  the  Nation. 

This  will  be  an  exacting  process  for  all  of 
us.  and,  as  the  proponents,  we  will  have  to 
carry  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  That  proof  is  now  being  assembled 
by  the  national  association's  leadership  and 
Its  research  and  legal  departments.  Docu- 
ments substantiating  our  claim  that  eco- 
nomic and  other  public  benefits  can  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  enactment  of  the  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  bill  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. They  will  be  of  primary  Impor- 
tance &t  the  congressional  hearings. 

CALL  TO  ACTION 

In  the  meantime,  what  can  each  of  us  do 
to  advance   the   day  when   mutual  savings 
banks  will  be  permitted  throughout  the  Na- 
tion?    Xqu  have  already  received  materials 
analyzing   the   present   bill   and   presenting 
the  salient  arguments.     The  national  asso- 
ciation, in  coordination  with  the  nine  State 
associations     and    with     designated     board 
members  in  the  rest  of  the  States,  is  conduct- 
ing an  action  campaign  to  be  certain  that 
every  Congressman  and  every  U.S.  Senator 
in  every  mutual  savings  bank  State  is  weU 
informed  about  our  industry  and  its  exten- 
sion objectives  via  the  Federal  charter  route. 
The    materials   which   member    banks   have 
received  furnished  the  basic  guide  lines  for 
your    communications    with    your    congres- 
sional representation.     If  you  need  further 
assistance,  the  national  association's  officers 
and  staff  are  immediately  available  to  you. 
We  must  first  achieve  the  support  of  Federal 
legislators  in   the    18   mutual   savings   bank 
States  before   we   can   expect   anyone    else's 
support. 

When  you  enlist  In  this  campaign,  there 
will  be  no  Jobs  for  generals.  All  of  us  will 
be  on  the  firing  line.  Each  of  us  must  speak 
to  our  Congressmen,  our  State  supervisors, 
our  trustees,  our  depositors,  our  local  civic 
and  business  groups.  And  this  campaign 
must  begin  Immediately.  Gentlemen  the 
tlnae  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  legislation 
presents  the  possibility  of  two-way  con- 
versions between  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks.  Many  of  the  specific  provisions 
in  this  bill  result  from  suggestions  made 
by  savings  and  loan  leaders. 

The  most  recent  legislation  on  this 
subject  was  introduced  by  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  me  in  October  1962  My 
bill  was  HH.  13318.  The  present  bill 
contains  a  few  comparatively  minor 
changes  from  the  form  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced in  October  1962.  Basically  the 
two  bills  are  alike  and,  therefore,  the 
study  given  to  H.R.  13318  will  produce 
conclusions  valid  with  reference  to  the 
new  bill.  As  an  original  sponsor  of  this 
type  of  legislation,  I  recommend  it  high- 
ly to  my  colleagues.  It  wUl  represent  a 
major  stride  forward  toward  reaching 


maximum  economic  giowth  by  providing 
the  country  with  a  major  source  of  capi- 
tal to  finance  home  purchases,  indus- 
trial development,  and  public  works. 

After  a  reasonable  period  of  time  has 
been  afforded  for  study  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cuirency  will 
arrange  for  public  hearings  to  be  held 
later  during  the  present  session.  I  fully 
expect  that  these  hearings  in  turn  will 
lead  to  the  enactment  of  a  practical  piece 
^financial  legislation  that  will  add  a 
^bstantial  number  of  thrift  facilities  to 
the  present  dual  banking  system  in  the 
United  States. 
•  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  a  summary 
and  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  H.R. 
258: 

Summary  of  Federal  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Act    (H.R.    258)        / 

The  declaration  of  policy  aggers  that  to 
Increase  the  savings  necessary^or  capital 
formation  within  the  dual  banking  private 
enterprise  system,  Federal  charters  should  be 
authorized  for  mutual  savings  banks. 
Thereby  the  vitality  of  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  banking  will  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  Home  financing  and  business 
enterprise  in  the  area  where  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  are  located  win  be  encouraged 
through  new  sources  art  long-term  credit. 
Efficiency  requires  Insurance  of  savings  In 
federally  chartered  thrift  Institutions  by  a 
single  Federal  agency 

Title  I  provides  that  5  to  21  members  (who 
may  be  designated  corporators  or  trustees) 
may  apply  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  a  charter.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  will  issue  a  charter  upon  find- 
ing that  the  savings  bank  will  serve  a  useful 
community  purpose,  have  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  financial  success,  and  will  not 
unduly  injure  existing  savings  institutions. 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  must  belong 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and 
have  savings  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation.  Members  of  a  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  elect  the  board  of 
directors,  or  a  board  of  directors  may  be 
elected  by  applicants  for  a  charter  In  a  sav- 
ings bank  without  members  Directors 
manage  the  savings  bank.  Statutory  restric- 
tions control  any  self-dealing  by  directors 
with  the  savings  bank. 

Savings  bank  borrowing  Is  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  A  sav- 
ings bank  may  issue  passbooks  or  other  evi- 
dence of  savings,  and  provide  for  bonus 
accounts. 

Investments    authorized     Include     among 
others  Federal   obligations,   municipal    obli- 
gations, real  estate  mortgages  under  specified 
restrictions,   and   corporate  securities   under 
the  prudent  man  rule.    A  savings  bank  may 
also  make  consumer  loans    it  may  establish 
branches  to  the  extent  that  financial  insti- 
tutions accepting  funds  from  savers  on  de- 
posit or  share  accounts  enjoy  such  privilege. 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks  and 
State  mutual  or  federally  chartered  savings 
and  loan  associations  may  convert  to  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  and  vice  versa.     Fed- 
eral-    or     State -chartered     mutual     savings 
banks  may  merge  or  consolidate  with  one  an- 
other.    Among  other  general  powers,  a  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  may  exercise  In  its 
State    of    location    all    powers    of    a    State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  in  such  State. 
Savings  banks  must  be  examined  at  least  an- 
nuaUy.     The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  general  regulatory  authority.     Provisions 
against  discriminatory  State  taxation  are  set 
forth.     Conservators   and    receivers   may    be 
appointed  as  provided  In  the  bill. 

ntle  II  creates  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation  out  of  the  FSLIC  and  con- 
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stltutes  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  »«. 
its  board  of  trustees.  Insurance  orf-JT*"* 
are  the  same  as  for  FSLIC.  A  StaU  ^ 
tered  savings  bank  Insured  by  FnTr"^' 
take  with  it  a  pro  rate  share  of  roi^ 
surance  reserves  If  it  should  become  a  wJ" 
eral  mutual  savings  bank,  and  thewiJ!*" 
ceases  to  be   insured  by  FDIC.  *" 
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Title  III  requires  an  annual  report  h»  »k 
supervisory  board  to  the  President  for  t» 
mission  to  the  Congress.  ^"* 


Section-dy-Section  Analysis  or  thiPob 
Mutual   Savings   Bank   Act    (H.R.^^ 

Section   1.   Title:    Federal   Mutual  Savin- 
Bank  Act.  '^^^ 

Section   2.    Declaration   of   policy   Tq 
courage    increased    savings    to    financed 
housing  and  other  capital  formation   xai^t^ 
ly  managed,  federally  supervised  mu'tuMM; 
mgs  banks  should  be  authorized  to  be  ch*i" 
tered    by    a    single    agency    of    the    Tm^, 
Government.       Accounts     In     such    «av^ 
banks  should  be  Insured  by  a  Federal  a»to 
Such  savings  banks  will  aid  In  executiittli 
constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal  OorerB 
ment  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  andi^ 
provide  a  depositary  for  public  money. 
title  I 

Section  101.  Definitions:  The  followlm 
terms  are  defined:  '•Board."  "convenUon^ 
loan,"  'doing  business,"  "financial  Institu 
tlon."  "first  mortgage,"  "first  deed  of  trurt" 
■first  lien,"  "savings  bank."  "Stete,"  "suti 
of  domicile,"  •domiciliary  State."  and  "thrift 
institution."  "Thrift  institution"  Includa 
Federal-  and  State-chartered  savings  ana 
loan  associations  and  like  organlzatiom,  and 
Federal-  and  Stete -chartered  mutual  savlnn 
banks  and  Stete-chartered  guarantee  m- 
Ings  banks.  "Financial  Institution"  InchidM 
thrift  institutions  as  so  defined,  commer- 
cial banks,  trust  companies,  and  ln«ur»n» 
companies. 

Section  102.  Chartering;  5  signers  from 
21  or  more  Individuals  acting  as  memben 
( usually  known  as  corporators  or  trustees  in 
the  mutual  savings  bank  system)  may  ap- 
ply to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  a  charter.  The  Board  will  issue  a  char- 
te-  when  it  finds  the  savings  bank  will  aem 
a  useful  community  purpose,  enjoy  reaaon- 
able  expectation  of  financial  success,  and  in 
operation  will  not  unduly  Injure  thrift  In- 
stitutions or  commercial  banks  accepting 
savings  deposits.  Savings  banks  so  char- 
tered must  have  the  words  "Federal,"  "mi- 
Ings."  and  "bank"  in  their  titles.  Each  muit 
become  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  and  have  deposit  insurane* 
with  the  new  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, successor  to  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation 

Section  108.  Members:  Qualifications  lor 
members  are  prescribed.  They  serve  for 
staggered  terms  of  10  years  (They  elect  di- 
rectors. ) 

Section  104.  Directors:  Qualifications  for 
directors,  who  manage  and  control  the  bit- 
ings  bank,  are  prescribed.  They  number 
from  7  to  25  and  hold  office  for  steggertd 
terms  of  3  years.  Controls  over  self-deallnj 
by  directors  with  the  savings  bank  are  Epec-"" 
ified. 

Section  105.  Commencement  of  operatloni: 
Savings  banks  must  qualify  as  Insured  banki 
in  FSIC  before  commencing  operations,  and 
must  malnteln  such  status  to  continue  oper- 
ations. Before  operating,  a  cash  expense 
fund  satisfactory  to  the  Board  must  be  ralaed 
by  sale  of  transferable  deferred  payment  cer- 
tificates. 

Section  106.  Reserve  fund:  Before  obtain- 
ing a  charter,  a  savings  bank  must  also  have 
In  cash  an  initial  reserve  fund  of  at  leart 
«50,0O0,  evidenced  by  transferable  deferred 
payment  certificates  The  reserve  fund  can 
be  used  only  to  meet  losses.  The  savings 
bank  may  retein  additional  reasonable 
amounts  for  any  corporate  purpose. 


cation    107.  Borrowing:    A   savings   bank 
y  borrow  funds  subject  to  Board  regula- 

^"'•^tion  106.  Deposits:  A  savings  bank  may 
h  JSis  usual  passbook  sa'vlngs  accounU  and 
h^ufl  ftccounU.  It  may  decline  or  repay  de- 
n^ts  at  any  time.  Interest  on  savings  may 
Sroald  as  approved  by  directors.  The  sav- 
mmb^nk  may  invoke  up  to  a  90-day  advance 
notics  of  withdrawal.  The  board  may  extend 
Tmb  period  in  an  emergency.  FSIC  may  teke 
r^tioo  necessary  to  make  a  savings  bank 
sound  and   solvent    either    before   or   after 

closing. 

section  109.  Investmente:  A  savings  bank 
may  invest  In  Federal  obligations,  municipal 
securities,  property  Improvement  loans,  cer- 
tain Canadian  obligations.  World  Bank  obll- 
crations,  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
obligations,  first  mortgage  loans  on  real 
property  under  specified  restrictions  of  dol- 
lar amounts,  class  and  loan,  maturity,  loan- 
to-value  ratio,  and  geographical  limits. 
Broad  participation  powers  are  granted  Sav- 
ings banks  may  also  invest  In  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances, corporate  securities  under  the 
prudent  man  rule  plus  stated  restrictions, 
obligations  of  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
certain  promissory  notes,  both  secured  and 
unsecured. 

Section  110.  Branches:  With  Board  ap- 
proval, a  savings  bank  may  establish  in- 
State  branches  only  to  the  extent  any  sav- 
ings institutions  can.  The  Board  must  first 
malte  findings  required  for  issuance  of  a 
ciiarter.  A  savings  bank  resulting  from 
conversion,  consolidation  or  merger,  may 
retain  existing  offices  and  unexercised 
branch  rights. 

Section  111.  Conversion:  With  Board  ap- 
proTal  and  subject  to  new  charter  provisions, 
any  thrift  institution  may  convert  Into  a 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank,  under  speci- 
fied procedure,  but  not  In  contravention  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  converting  Insti- 
tution is  organized.  Minimum  requirements 
for  members  and  directors  are  excused  for  a 
savings  bank  formed  by  conversion  The 
Board  must  find  the  converting  institution 
can  olsserve  the  duties  and  restrictions  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks,  and  conform 
to  this  act's  requirements.  A  converted 
savings  bank  may  retain  and  service  all  ac- 
counts and  assets  lawfully  held  on  the  date 
of  conversion. 

A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  may  con- 
vert into  any  nonstock  thrift  institution, 
with  approval  of  the  authority  regulating 
the  resulting  institution,  and  consent  of 
reiC.  Any  resulting  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation shall  have  Its  share  accounts  auto- 
matically Insured  by  FSIC. 

Section  112.  Merger  and  consolidation: 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  may  merge 
or  consolidate  with  each  other  or  with  in- 
State,  State -chartered  mutual  savings  banks. 
Stote  approval  is  required  if  the  resulting 
bank  Is  Stete  chartered;  Board  approval  if 
the  resulting  bank  is  federally  chartered. 
The  Board  must  consider  the  acf  s  purposes, 
the  prospects  for  financial  success,  and  ability 
to  meet  the  duties  of  and  restrictions  on  a 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks.  Corporate  ex- 
istence of  the  combining  institutions  con- 
tinues in  the  resiiltlng  one,  and  rights  and 
obligations  are  transferred  to  It  pursuant  to 
terms  of  the  merger  or  consolidation  agree- 
ment. 

SecUon  113.  General  powers;  Express  oper- 
ational powers  are  granted  to  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks.  Included  Is  authority  to  ex- 
ercise all  powers  of  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  banks  in  the  same  Stete.  Powers 
reasonably  Incident  to  express  powers  are  also 
conferred. 

Section  114.  Examination:  Annual  exami- 
nations by  the  Board  are  required  with  ex- 
penses assessed  to  cover  costs.  The  Board 
may  conduct  additional  examinations. 

Section  115.  Regulatory  authority:  The 
Board  is  granted  general  regulatory  authority 


and  supervision  over  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks. 

Section  116.  Taxation:  No  State  shall  tex 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  more  than  the 
least  onerous  tex  on  any  other  local  finimclal 
Institution.  No  State  other  than  the  doml- 
f illary  State  shall  tax  such  savings  banks  for 
transactions  in  the  Stete  that  do  not  con- 
stitute doing  business,  but  foreclosed  prop- 
erties are  subject  to  ad  valorem  or  Income- 
on -receipts  tfixes. 

Section  117.  Conservators  and  receivers: 
The  Board  by  resolution  shall  state  any  al- 
leged violation  of  law  or  regulation  and  notify 
the  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  Involved. 
The  bank  has  30  days  to  cure  the  defect,  else 
the  Board  shall  give  20  days  notice  of  charges 
and  of  a  hearing  by  an  examiner  as  provided 
by  the  Administrative  Procedtire  Act.  The 
Board  is  given  subpena  powers  enforceable  by 
the  UJ8  District  Court  Appeal  lies  from  the 
Board  decision,  with  court  review  based  on 
the  weight  of  evidence. 

When  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  is 
given,  the  Board  or  the  savings  bank  may 
within  30  days  apply  to  the  US  district 
court  for  declaratory  Judgment  and  injunc- 
tive relief.  The  court  may  enforce  Board 
orders  on  request.  The  Board  is  made  sub- 
ject to  suit  and  may  be  served  through  any 
of  Its  agente  and  registered  mall  at  Its  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  headquarters. 

On  giving  notice  of  an  alleged  violation, 
the  Board  may  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order 
effertive  until  the  end  of  the  hearing  and 
enforceable  by  the  U.S.  district  court.  The 
Board  can't  bring  charges  on  an  act  over  2 
years  old  or  known  to  the  Board  over  1  year. 
Charges  must  be  dismissed  If  the  Board 
doesn't  adjudicate  them  within  1  year  after 
they  are  filed. 

Grounds  for  conservatorship  or  receiver- 
ship are  violation  of  an  order  or  injunction 
final  because  time  to  appeal  has  expired  or  an 
unappealable  order  or  Impairment  of  capltel. 
On  such  a  ground  the  Board  shall  petition 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  a  conservator  or 
receiver.  With  savings  bank  consent,  the 
court  may  name  either  one  without  notice 
or  hearing. 

In  any  event,  the  court  may  appoint  a  con- 
servator after  notice  and  hearing.  The  per- 
son appointed  as  temporary  or  permanent 
conservator  must  be  a  Board  officer  or  agent. 

If  liquidation  seems  necessary,  the  FSIC 
shall  be  named  receiver,  and  may  liquidate 
the  savings  bank  in  addition  to  having  all 
powers  of  a  conservator. 

A  temporary  conservator  may  operate  the 
savings  bank  as  in  normal  covu-se  of  business, 
subject  to  court  limltetlons.  A  conservator 
may  also  reorganize  the  bank  or  organize  a 
new  savings  bank  or  merge  the  bank  with 
another  savings  bank  or  sell  Ite  assete. 

Remedies  in  this  section  are  exclusive. 
Orders  or  injunctions  expire  vrtthln  3  years 
unless  extended  for  cause.  Savings  banks  in 
custody  continue  to  make  reporte  and  the 
Board  must  give  Congress  detailed  reporte  of 
seized  savings  banks  and  of  general  enforce- 
ment under  this  section.  Savings  bank  offi- 
cials may  contest  any  proceeding  and  be 
reimbursed   from   bank   assete. 

In  an  emergency,  the  U.S.  dlst,ri<;t  court  ex 
parte  and  without  notice,  upon  Board  peti- 
tion, may  name  a  temporary  conservator. 
The  petition  under  oath  jaust  allege  facte 
requiring  prompt  action  to  prevent  irrepa- 
rable injury.  The  Board  must  promptly  pro- 
ceed to  correct  the  alleged  defecte  or  move 
to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver.  The 
temporary  conservator  must  be  removed 
when  the  defect  is  cured  or  the  motion  for 
a  conservator  or  receiver  has  been  adjudi- 
cated, 

TITLE   n 

Section  201  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation:  The  name  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is 
changed  to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation.    The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


Board,  as  the  board  of  trustees  for  FSIC,  Is 
given  power  to  manage  ite  affairs,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  has  the 
same  type  of  powers  he  has  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Federal-  and  Stete-chartered 
mutual  savings  banks  are  made  eligible  to 
apply  for  FSIC  insurance,  and  shall  pay  the 
same  insurafcce  premiums  a%  do  savings  and 
loan  as80cl«lons  insured  by  FSLIC.  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  banks  cannot  volun- 
tarilv  withdraw  from  insured  stetus  with 
FSIC, 

Section  202.  Transfer  of  funds  from  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  When 
a  State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank  In- 
sured by  FDIC  becomes  a  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  by  conversion,  merger  or  con- 
solidation and  becomes  insured  by  FSIC.  It 
takes  with  It  a  pro  rata  portion  of  FDIC 
Insurance  reserves  calculated  according  to  a 
formula  based  on  assessmente  the  savings 
bank  has  paid  to  FDIC.  Amounte  so  trans- 
ferred go  to  the  primary  reserve  fund  in 
FSIC.  With  the  transfer  the  savings  bank 
ceases  to  be  Insured  by  FDIC,  but  outetand- 
Ing  obligations  to  all  parties  are  protected. 
The  same  procedure  applies  to  a  Stete- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  choosing  to 
change  deposit  Insurance  to  FSIC  from 
FDIC. 

Section  203.  Miscellaneous:  FSIC  Is  made 
subject  to  Budget  Bureau  control,  as  is 
FSLIC. 

title  m 

Section  301.  Annual  report:  The  Board 
must  submit  an  annual  report  of  Ite  opera- 
tion to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
Congress. 

Section  302.  Separabihty:  The  rest  of  the 
act  stays  valid  even  though  a  provision  or 
its  application  to  any  person  or  clrcuin- 
stances  Is  held  invalid. 

Section  303.  Right  to  amend:  Congress  re- 
serves the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  act. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Monday,  January  21,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent  in  celebrat- 
ing the  44th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day  and  in  paying  tribute 
to  these  freedom-loving  people  who  have 
a  history  of  a  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Their  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  the  face  of  the  oppression  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  is  a 
shining  example  to  all  of  us  in  our  efforts 
to  see  that  every  country  has  the  right 
to  determine  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  free,  the  flame 
of  Ukrainian  liberty  should  renew  our 
desire  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  44th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  and  to 
assure  the  captive  people  of  that  country 
that  we  in  America  join  in  their  prayers 
and  hop>es  that  freedom  will  again  shine 
in  their  land  and  they  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  a  free  and  just  form  of 
government. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  IS, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Fedorek,  rector,  St. 
Michael's  tJkrainian  Catholic  Church, 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  oflfered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

Almighty,  all  loving  and  eternal 
Patl^er,  we,  Thy  children,  offer  our  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  abundant  bless- 
ings Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  America 
and  her  children. 

We  beseech  Thee,  our  Creator,  to  look 
favorably  upon  our  beloved  President, 
John  Kennedy,  and  to  guide,  strengthen, 
and  assist  him  in  the  arduous  duties  and 
obligations  that  daily  confront  him. 

Bless  and  sustain  our  Vice  President, 
Lyndon  Johnson;  grant  wisdom,  under- 
standing, and  courage  to  the  Members 
of  this  88th  Congress. 

Merciful  Father,  we  recommend  to 
Thy  clemency  the  souls  of  the  heroic 
dead  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Hold  not 
against  them  any  of  their  iniquities,  but 
grant  them  eternal  rest  with  the  com- 
pany of  Thy  saints  in  heaven. 

Cognizant  and  deeply  grateful  for  the 
freedoms  which  we  enjoy  in  these 
United  States  of  America,  we  pray  to 
Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  all  en- 
slaved peoples  and  nations,  whose  names 
and  su£Ferings  are  invoked  in  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  enacted  by 
o6ngress. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
January  21,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LONGSHOREMEN'S  STRIKE 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President,   I 


January  22 

Una;  but  I  am  glad  to  defer  to  our  friprwi 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoS" 
who  has  rendered  such  outstandine  ^ ' 
ice.    I  thank  the  Senator.  '«'«rv. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  8«n 
tor  from  Oregon  is  recognized 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President."  I  do  n^t 
rise  to  make  an  official  report  on  th 
longshoremen's  strike,     i  rise  onlv  t 
present  certain  facts  which  shoSd  hS 
stated  pubUcly,  so  that  the  parties  to  th 
strike,  who  probably  this  afternoon  »in 
make  a  final  decision  as  to  what  will  hp 
their  course  of  action,  will  have  a  Dubii^ 
record  of  the  facts,  which  I  propose  tn 
give  at  this  time,  in  behalf  of  my  unani 
mous  Board.  ^" 

Before  I  turn  to  the  presenUtion  of 
those  facts.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  ma 
jority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  that  i 
deeply  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  he 
made  yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor,  dur- 
ing my  absence,  in  regard  to  my  work 
in  connection  with  the  dock  strike.  Nat- 
urally, I  appreciate  his  kind  remarks  i 
only  wish  to  say  to  him  that  the  strike 
has  not  yet  been  settled;  and  I  hope  only 
that  the  final  result  will  justify  at  least 
the  words  spoken  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  majority 
leader,  in  behalf  of  my  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  I  speak  for  a  unanimous 
Board ;  and  I  could  not  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  two  more  able  men  in  the 
field  of  labor  mediation  work  in  this 
country  than  Prof.  James  Healy,  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Kheel, 
of  New  York,  who  is  a  standing  arbi- 
trator, as  we  know,  in  a  series  of  major 
industry  contracts  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
in  a  dispute  as  complex  as  this  one  and 
of  the  natuie  of  this  one,  there  would  be 
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.    ^      -  ask  unanimous  consent  that  because  of    ^„„„  _,       .      ... 

f^    Our  Father,  in  whose  image  we.  Thy    the  present  importance  of  the  situation    ^^^^  misunderstandings  m  regard  to 


children,  have  been  created.  Thou  hast 
instilled  in  cm-  hearts  at  birth  the  desire 
to  live  as  free  human  beings.  We  im- 
plore Thee  today,  on  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Ukraine,  to 
turn  Thy  benevolent  countenance  on  this 
enslaved  nation  and  her  children  and  to 
sustain  them  with  hope — they  who  were 
the  first  to  feel  the  lash  of  liquidations 
and  inhuman  tortures  of  the  Kremlin. 

O  God,  in  spite  of  the  many  crosses 
borne  by  Thy  Ukrainian  children  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  yet,  they  are  sustained 
in  their  faith,  recalling  the  Good  Friday 
endured  by  Thy  Divine  Son,  prior  to  His 
glorious  resurrection  on  Easter  Simday. 

May  the  end  be  in  sight  of  the  Good 
Friday  being  endured  by  the  Ukrainian 
nation.  May  its  resurrection  as  a  sover- 
eign nation  be  swift  in  coming  to  pass, 
we  pray  and  beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  Thy  Son,  who  with 
Thee  liveth  and  reigneth  in  the  unity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  forever.    Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


in  connection  with  the  dock  strike,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  set  up  by  the  President  to  look 
into  that  matter,  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
necessary  that  a  limitation  on  the  time 
available  for  that  purpose  be  imposed? 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  should 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  additional  time 
is  necessary,  we  shall  request  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  However,  I  do  not 
think  any  limitation  should  be  set. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Then. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  the  request  with- 
out any  time  limitation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
spoke  to  me;  and  I  believe  he  has  a  re- 
quest along  the  same  line  to  make,. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  l\have 
talked  to  the  Senator  from  South  O^iro- 


some  of  the  facts  involved. 

In  the  press  today — for  example,  in  an 
editorial  published  this  morning  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  in  other  editorials 
and  in  certain  newspaper  articles— it  li 
claimed  that  the  proposed  settlement  of 
the  Board  is  a  package  proposal  of  39.9 
cents,  and  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Board  pierces  the  ceiling  of  the  anti- 
inflation  policy  of  this  administration. 
Mr.  President,  speaking  in  my  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Board.  I  wish  to  state  publicly  at 
the  present  time  that  the  figure  of  39.9 
cents  is  completely  inaccurate.  After 
all,  one  cannot  change  the  law  of  mathe- 
matics; and  23?  2  cents  plus  13^2  cents 
equals  37  cents,  and  the  package  proposal 
is  a  37-cent  proposal.  The  figure  39.9 
cents  emanates  from  representatives  of 
the  Shipowners  Association ;  but  they  are 
completely  mistaken,  and  we  have  told 
them  so,  and  they  have  failed  to  submit 
to  us  any  addition  that  raises  the  figure 
beyond  37  cents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  exact  break- 
down to  the  Board's  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


North  Atlantic  longshore  mediation  proposal 
[In  cent."]       * 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
alleged  breaking  through  of  an  anti-in- 
flationary program — and,  likewise,  that 
allegation  is  not  a  correct  one — I  make 
this  statement:  At  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  shipowners  and  the  longshoremen, 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  in  New  York 
City,  on  Sunday  night,  when  we  made 
this  last  offer  to  the  parties,  we  said,  "We 
come  before  you  as  your  servants;  we 
come  before  you  as  pleaders;  we  come 
before  you  in  no  capacity  other  than  to 
urge  you  to  recognize  that  both  sides 
to  this  dispute  have  the  responsibility 
of  being  responsive  to  responsibility,  and 
the  great  responsibility  of  the  two  sides 
to  this  dispute  is  to  be  responsive  to  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  the  national 
interest  in  this  critical  hour  of  economic 
crisis." 

In  a  moment  I  shall  read  the  very  brief 
statement  this  unanimous  Board  made 
to  them  on  Sunday  night — pointing  out 
that,  after  all.  the  national  interest  and 
the  facts  supporting  the  national  in- 
terest are  paramount. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  broken  any 
anti-inflationary  ceiling.  The  wage  m- 
crease  proposed  in  this  case  was  less  than 
4  percent.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  under  the  anti-inflationary 
program  it  is  understood  that  in  all 
labor  negotiations  and  mediations  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  inequities. 
We  take  into  account  wage  increases 
which  are  necessary  to  raise  wages  to  the 
point  that  the  cost  of  living  is  taken  care 
of.  Then  we  have  to  take  into  Eiccount 
increases  necessary  to  do  reasonable  jus- 
tice in  connection  with  existing  inequi- 
ties withm  an  industry. 

So  I  wish  to  stress  those  two  p>oints 
in  regard  to  the  latter  subject  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  package  and  what  it 
proposes  to  rectify.  I  wish  the  American 
people  to  know  that  the  wage  increase 
recommended  by  the  Board  in  this  case 
amounts  to  less  money  than  the  long- 
shoremen on  the  west  coast  received  in  a 
recent  settlement  of  their  dispute  under 
the  anti-infiationary  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  I  wish  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  that  the  wage  in- 
crease allowed  in  this  case  is  less  than 
the  wage  increase  that  the  seamen  who 
take  the  cargo  away  from  the  docks  re- 
ceived in  a  very  recent  settlement  of 
their  dispute.    I  wish  the  American  peo- 


ple to  know  that  the  wage  increase  pro- 
posed in  this  case  is  less  than  the  wage 
increase  that  the  truckers  who  take  the 
cargo  to  the  docks  received  in  a  recent 
settlement  of  their  labor  difficulties. 

I  wish  the  country  to  know  that  the 
wage  increase  proposed  in  this  case  is 
less  than  the  wage  increase  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  unions  in  the  eco- 
nomic area  of  the  dispute — Greater  New 
York — such  as  the  construction  indus- 
try, have  received  in  recent  weeics  in  the 
settlement  of  their  disputes. 

The  Board  was  at  all  times  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  anti-inflationary  policy  of 
the  present  administration.  We  are  In 
support  of  that  policy,  and  the  recom- 
mended settlement  does  not  violate  that 
policy. 

The  newspaper  stories  and  editorials 
also  seek  to  give  the  impression,  or  open- 
ly charge,  that  the  package  proposal 
which  the  Board  has  recommended  to 
the  parties  is  much  nearer  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  longshoremen  than  to  the 
proposals  of  the  employers.  If  that  were 
true — which  it  is  not — I  would  say  it  is 
completely  irrelevant.  Certainly  a  board 
of  mediation  is  not  going  to  make  its 
recommendations  on  the  basis  of  any 
principle  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
cut  the  melon  right  in  half.  That  state- 
ment leads  me  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  board  of  mediation, 
in  contrast  to  the  responsibility  of  a 
board  of  arbitration,  is  to  do  what  it  can 
to  lead  the  parties  to  conscionable  com- 
promise of  their  differences,  keeping  m 
mind  the  paramount  public  interest,  or, 
in  this  case,  the  national  interest. 

So  the  Board  made  very  clear  from  the 
first  day  of  the  proceedings — and  both 
sides  attempted  to  place  us  under  this 
restriction — we  were  not  going  to  listen 
to  any  mandate  from  the  parties  that  we 
would  have  to  follow  some  particular 
course  of  action  that  would  turn  us  into 
special  pleaders  of  their  side  of  the  case. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  day  of 
our  session  when  we  met  with  the  union 
negotiators.  I  point  out  that  we  had  to 
negotiate  with  a  negotiating  committee 
of  125  union  delegates.  I  suggest  that 
Senators  try  that  some  time.  Those 
delegates  comprised  ^a  committee  that 
large,  representing  many  locals,  each  lo- 
cal seeking  to  get  for  itself  something 
that  some  other  local  might  not  get.    If 


Senators  believe  that  there  is  unanimity 
of  demands  in  a  case  which  involves  a 
labor  dispute  stretching  from  the  top  of 
the  New  England  States  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  then  they  are  mistaken,  be- 
cause in  all  these  various  areas  within 
the  region  there  are  special  demands  and 
special  interests. 

So  at  the  first  union  meeting  we  had  a 
speech  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
l&bor  negotiating  committee  which  lasted 
for  about  30  minutes.  In  my  judgment 
it  was  a  speech  that,  had  we  accepted  its 
premises,  would  have  destroyed  any  pos- 
sible effectiveness  of  the  Mediation 
Board. 

I  am  free  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment: I  think  Senators  will  enjoy  its 
implications.  When  that  union  leader 
finished,  I  had  to  rise,  of  course,  to  speak 
for  the  Board  of  which  I  was  Chairman 
and,  m  this  instance,  defend  the  Board's 
prerogatives.  At  that  time  I  good  na- 
turedly  said,  "If  I  were  Teddy  Gleason, 
chairman  of  the  negotiating  committee 
for  the  union,  I  think  I  might  have  made 
that  speech.  Or  if  I  were  Alex  Chopin, 
chairman  of  the  shipowners'  negotiating 
committee.  I  might  have  made  the 
speech  that  I  heard  him  making  about 
45  minutes  ago  upstairs  when  we  ap- 
peared before  about  25  negotiators  for 
the  shipowners.  But  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  either  one.  I  happen  to  be  Chairman 
of  this  Board,  and.  speaking  for  a  unani- 
mous Board.  I  want  to  talk  to  both  sides 
about  the  obligation  of  being  resr>onsive 
to  responsibility.  I  wish  to  lay  out  the 
framework  of  the  rules  of  this  media- 
tion." 

I  said,  "Mr.  Gleason  has  pointed  out 
here  with  great  emphasis  that  no  one  in 
the  Government — no  one  who  has  been 
involved  in  this  case  up  to  this  time — has 
said  that  there  is  anything  unreasonable 
about  any  of  the  demands  that  the  union 
had  made  for  these  many  months  in  this 
case.  I  want  to  ask  him.  'What  has  that 
to  do  with  this  case?'  " 

I  said  further.  "We  have  now  reached 
the  place — and  I  wish  to  stress  this  point 
Eis  a  problem  which  confror^s  media- 
tors— in  which  the  question  of  reason- 
ableness of  the  demands  of  either  side  is 
not  controlling,  for  there  are  a  great 
many  demands  made  by  both  sides 
which,  in  an  arbitration,  would  be  per- 
fectly reasonable,  but  which  the  Board  is 
going  to  have  to  discard  completely  from 
this  case  because  they  would  take  weeks 
to  analyze  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
economic  merits  or  demerits.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  take  your  old  contract, 
8Lnd  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  the 
major  issues  which  separate  the  parties. 
The  major  issues  happen  to  be  money 
issues.  Finally,  by  midnight  Sunday 
night,  we  are  going  to  give  you  our  last 
offer.  It  will  be  up  to  you,  then,  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  you  wish  to  accept  or 
reject  that  offer,  for  we  will  leave  Mon- 
day morning  at  7:30  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  President. 

"We  will  not  appear  before  you  Sun- 
day night  to  defend  our  prop>osals,  but 
to  recommend  them  to  you.  But  let  me 
make  very  clear  to  both  sides  in  this 
dispute  that  once  we  make  them  and 
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return  to  Washington,  we  shall  defend 
them  to  the  hilt." 

No  board  could  have  made  clearer  to 
the  parties  what  Its  position  was  to  be. 

PBOP08X0  SKTTuncxirr  cxosb  to  kmflotzxs 

A  point  which  is  irrelevant,  but  is  be- 
ing played  up  in  the  press,  is  In  relation 
to  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  the  final 


This  is  a  contract  which  involves  sub- 
stantial outlays  for  pensions.  The  pen- 
sion in  this  industry  has  been  a  pension 
which  is  supposed  to  produce  $85  a 
month.  The  pension  funds  are  admin- 
istered jointly  by  an  equal  number  of 
shipowner  trustees  and  longshore 
tnistees.    It  is  admitted  by  both  sides 


Jdniiary  22 

He  Will 


He  will  repeat  the  procedure, 
repeat  the  X-rays.    He  will  repeat  .n 
of  the  expenses  of  the  diagnosis. 

So  we  found  there  was  gross  ln»fli 
ciency  and  waste  in  tWe  whole  cUnicwui 
health  program  of  this  union.    As  i  Sh 
to  the  press  yesterday,  I  repeat  oti^ 
floor  today.    We  did  not  find  a  scintfflf 


money  package  proposal  of  the  board  of    ^"^^  ^^^  Board  found  that  the  pension    of  evidence  that  supported  some  chaiJ! 

91  of.ni'..  «».  *-\,^  «^«.«.  o  ■^^^-..^  I-  ~»<.->%-     fund  has  been  adminlstprpd  on  nn  tin-     thnh  thoro  ir-Qc  HicVinncof,T •    '^"KC* 


37  cents  for  the  next  2  years  Is  nearer 
the  longshoremen's  or  the  employers' 
proposal.  On  that  subject  I  should  like 
to  put  into  the  Record  the  exhibit  of  the 
employers  In  regard  to  the  union  de- 
mands. In  regard  to  those  demands  the 
employers  said  the  union  at  no  time  re- 
ceded, but  that  the  union  had  laid  down 
these  demands,  and  they  took  the  posi- 
tion, '"Take  it  or  else." 

I  ask  unanimous  approval  to  insert  this 
exhibit  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Union  demands  as  of  Jan.  S.  1963 — Additional 
costs  per  straight-time  hour  above.  Cur- 
rent expenditures  on  wages  and  fringes 

JTii  cents] 


1st 
yesir 


Wages  ' .'  15.0 

Pensknu  > ^ '  9.0 

Welfare  (including  major  niediciU;' i  8.0 

Clinic .J  ao 

4  new  holidays  (plus  new  rate  for  8  holi-  I 

«i«y8) 7.3 

4th   week   vacation    (plus  new  rate  for  i 

existtaiK  vacation)' I  S.  i 

S-lMtir day I  32.6 


2.1 
year 


26.0 
9.0 
8,0 
3.0 

8.0 

7.1 
33.5 


Total  struipht-tlmr  cost  < ' 

Additional  overtiine   costs  plus  pajToU  I 
Uxcs,  insurance,  etc !    5.0 


Sl.O       »4.6 


S.5 


Total I  86.0  I  103.1 


'  Siuee  25  percent  of  all  man-hours  worked  are  over- 
time  hours,  the  15-ccnt  wage  increase  would  actually 
arooont  to  17  cents  the  irt  vpar,  and  the  26-ccnt  Increase 
the  2d  year  would  cost  29.25  cents. 

« Union  accepts  a  figure  submitted  by  Prof.  James 
ITealey  as  beinp  accurnte  but  demands  employers  must 
guarantee  contributions  on  rite  basis  of  43,000,000  man- 
bours  a  year. 

•  Assume  4th  week  of  vn^ation  applicable  to  men  with 
15  years  of  service  and  that  13,500  men  woald  qualify. 

♦All  annual  costs  were  divided  by  41.000,000  niaii- 
liours  to  get  an  accurate  ccnts-per-hour  cost. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  country  that 
in  all  of  our  mediation  the  imion  stood 
by  these  demands.  This  is  the  em- 
ployer's exhibit  as  to  the  cost  of  those 
demands.  For  the  first  year  they  add 
up  to  86  cents  an  hour.  For  the  second 
year  they  make  a  total  package  cost,  for 
the  2-year  contract,  of  $1.03,  or  in  round 
numbers,  the  union  asked  for,  stood  for, 
struck  for,  and  refused  even  to  sit  down 
in  negotiations  for  less  than,  $1.03  an 
hour  for  a  2 -year  contract.  The  Media- 
tion Board  has  made  a  recommended  set- 
tlement of  37  cents. 

Therefore.  I  say,  if  it  were  relevant, 
the  fact  is  our  proposed  settlement  is 
much  nearer  another  figure  in  regard  to 
which  the  employers  were  equally  ada- 
mant— 22  cents. 

There  was  this  great  differential  be- 
tween 22  cents  and  $1.03,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  is  37  cents. 

In  fairness  to  the  Board,  I  wish  to  say 
it  really  is  not  37  cents,  but  Is  less.  It 
is  37  cents  in  the  sense  that  there  will 
have  to  be  a  payment  that  amounts  to 
37  cents. 


fund  has  been  administered  on  an  un- 
sound actuarial  basis.  The  fund  is  at 
least  3  cents  per  hour  actuarily  unsound. 
That  is  really  nearer  to  4  cents  per  hour, 
but  we  have  used  the  figure  of  3  cents 
throughout  all  our  conversations  with 
the  parties.    They  admit  it. 

There  is  on  my  Board  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  in  the  entire  country  on 
pensions  and  welfare  funds  and  health 
benefit  funds.  Professor  Healy,  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Harvard  University.  I  say  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction,  "You  cannot 
produce  a  single  member  of  the  employer 
negotiating  committee  or  of  the  union 
negotiating  committee  who  will  not  agree 
with  what  I  have  just  said."  Their  re- 
spect for  him  was  very  high.  He  spent 
hours  with  them  in  the  mediation,  going 
over  the  pension  figures.  Their  respect 
for  him  was  so  high  that  when  they 
finally  came  to  us.  as  a  full  Board,  to 
state  their  position  In  resi)ect  to  this 
fund,  both  sides  said  that  they  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
take  between  3  cents  and  4  cents  per 
hour  to  make  this  fund  actuarily  sound. 

No  mediation  board  could  deny  that 
sum,  because  the  pensioners'  rights  are 
at  stake,  and  no  industry  and  no  union 
would  have  any  moral  right  to  be  main- 
taining a  pension  fimd  which  was  not 
actuarially  sound,  because,  if  they  knew 
it  was  not  actuarially  sound  and  con- 
tinued to  maintain  it  on  that  basis  they 
would  be  guilty  of  moral  deception. 
None  of  these  people  want  to  continue 
an  actuarially  unsound  pension  plan,  so 
they  recognized  and  agreed  we  had  3 
cents  tied  around  our  necks  to  begin 
with,  so  far  as  the  mediators  were  con- 
cerned, as  a  stone  around  our  necks  so 
far  as  the  settlement  was  concerned,  be- 
cause we  could  not  start  with  zero.  We 
had  to  start  with  3  cents,  for  the 
fund  had  to  be  made  actuarially  sound. 

Prom  that  standpoint,  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  am  discussing  it,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  necessary  to  take  that 
3  cents  off  the  37  cents,  so  in  fact 
there  was  a  34 -cent  package. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  controversies 
between  these  parties  is  a  controversy 
over  the  funds  for  clinics  in  the  Greater 
New  York  area.  They  maintain  diag- 
nostic clinics.  They  pay  6  cents  per 
hour  to  maintain  these  diagnostic  clinics. 
The  clinics  do  not  provide  health  serv- 
ice, other  than  diagnosis.  If  a  long- 
shoreman goes  to  the  clinic,  the  doctor 
there  will  take  X-rays  and  examine  him. 
and  he  might  say.  "You  had  better  get 
to  the  doctor  fast.  Tou  must  have  a 
gall  bladder  operation."  Or  he  might 
say,  "You  must  have  major  surgery  in 
some  other  respect."  So  the  longshore- 
man would  leave  the  clinic,  which  the 
union  and  the  employers  have  been  sup- 
porting, and  go  to  his  doctor.  That 
doctor    will    not   accept    the   diagnosis. 


that  there  was  dishonesty  and  corral 
tion  and  misuse  of  funds,  but  we  fo^ 
waste  and  inefficiency.  The  health^ 
gram  and  the  cUnic  program  should  Im 
jointly  administered;  they  should  not 
be  separated.  ' 

Our  mediation  proposal  proposes  that 
the  parties  hire  a  recognized  auth<^ 
or  authorities.  I  can  tell  Senators  no* 
without  naming  them,  there  is  agree-' 
ment  as  to  whom  those  authoritlM 
should  be.  They  will  be  either  one  ^ 
two.  and  I  hope  two.  They  will  be  men 
from  the  CoUege  of  Medicine  of  Colum- 
bia University  in  the  Department  of  Ad- 
mirustrative  Medicine.  Columbia  Unl^ 
versity  Medical  School  is  doing  plonew 
work  in  this  whole  matter  of  the  admin- 
istration  of  medical  benefits  of  pension 
and  health  and  welfare  funds. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  this  proposal  of  ours  is  «- 
cepted  by  the  parties  they  will  select  one 
of  these  men  to  make  recommendations 
to  them  for  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
this  fund.  Mr.  President,  that  will  save 
millions  of  dollars,  and  we  allowed  2 
cents  for  the  first  year.  I  ask  Senators 
to  note  this  fact.  We  allowed  2  cents 
for  the  first  year,  to  still  go  into  tbe 
clinic  fund,  so  that  they  can  proceed 
with  this  investigation  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  clinics.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  that  payment  of  2  cent* 
will  cease,  and  they  will  return  to  their 
present  contribution  of  6  cents.  So  when 
we  look  at  the  2-year  contract,  this 
means  there  will  be  a  further  reduction 
from  the  37 -cent  package  of  1  cent,  for 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  2  cents 
will  disappear.  That  will  bring  the  total 
package  down  to  a  33 -cent  package. 

I  only  mention  this  because  in  fairness 
to  my  Board  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  these  news  stories  are  going  out 
that  my  Board  has  recommended  a  39.9- 
cent  package,  when  in  reality  it  could  be 
justifiably  said  it  is  a  33-cent  package; 
although  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stand 
on  the  addition  of  the  figures,  which  add 
up.  at  least  at  the  beginning,  to  37  cents. 

Now,  my  friends  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House,  and  in  the  country,  let  me  point 
out  that  this  is  a  mediation-proposed 
settlement,  and  not  an  arbitration  settle- 
ment. A  lot  of  notions  seem  to  be 
around  that,  if  these  matters  could  only 
be  arbitrated,  it  would  cost  less.  I  stand 
before  you  sis  an  old  arbitrator  today  and 
tell  you  that,  in  my  judgment,  if  this  case 
had  gone  to  arbitration,  it  would  cost  the 
employers  at  least  twice  the  37  cents, 
and  that  would  be  a  gross  understate- 
ment. 

Arbitration  settlements  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  mediation  settlements.  In 
arbitration  one  does  not  say  to  the  par- 
ties, as  I  said  the  other  night.  "What 
does  the  question  of  whether  or  not  your 
proposal  is  reasonable  have  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  this  case?    We  have 
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to  look  at  all  the  proposals  to  strike  a 
conscionable  compromise,  and  that 
consclonable  compromise  will  not  neces- 
sarily have  anything  to  do  with  the 
reasonableness  of  any  single  proposal." 
But  if  one  is  an  arbitrator,  he  acts  as 
a  judicial  officer.  If  one  is  an  arbitra- 
tor he  decides  each  issue  on  its  merits. 
If  he  is  an  arbitartor,  he  renders  a  de- 
cision by  applying  the  rule  of  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  to  the  case  that  the 
parties  make  by  way  of  proof  as  to  each 

issue. 

Just  take  a  look  at  this  question  for 
a  moment  and  Senators  will  see  what  I 
mean.  We  declined  to  consider  a  long 
list  of  demands  of  both  the  employers 
and  the  union  that,  if  the  matter  had 
been  arbitrated,  would  have  had  to  be 
considered  on  their  merits  and  a  decision 
rendered  on  the  merits.  We  threw  out 
of  window  the  question  of  the  8-hour 
day.  An  arbitrator  would  have  had  to 
consider  it. 

Senators  know  the  kind  of  appeal  this 
union  has  been  making  on  an  8-hour 
day.  but,  in  our  judgment,  an  8-hour  day 
should  not  be  considered  by  this  board. 
for  this  is  an  industry  of  casual  employ- 
ment. The  employers  said  that  if  we 
rendered  a  decision  on  an  8-hour  day. 
it  would  require  an  increase  of  32  cents 
an  hour.     We  did  not  even  consider  it. 

I  am  not  saying  an  arbitrator  would 
have  granted  it.  An  arbitrator  might 
very  well  have  granted  some  adjustment 
on  this  matter.  But  the  employers  would 
have  certainly  run  an  entirely  different 
Itind  of  risk  if  they  had  been  involved  in 
arbitration   rather   than  mediation. 

In  a  labor  dispute  such  as  this,  certain 
issues  take  on  great  emotional  appeal 
among  certain  groups.  Let  us  take  the 
no-cancellation-Monday-work  decision. 
A  longshoreman  is  ordered  to  work  on 
Monday.  This  applies  only  on  Monday; 
it  does  not  apply  on  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, or  any  other  day.  but  only  on  Mon- 
day. The  longshoreman  is  told  to  be 
do%-n  at  the  dock  to  unload  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Monday  morning.  The  long- 
shoreman reports  to  the  dock  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  he  finds  that  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  got  hung  up  on  the  nar- 
rows and  did  not  even  get  to  dock,  and 
will  not  be  there  until  Tuesday  morning. 
The  longshoreman  does  not  receive  even 
his  subway  fare,  and  he  may  have  trav- 
eled 20  miles  to  the  dock.  He  does  not 
get  a  cent  for  reporting  on  Monday 
morning. 

I  said  to  the  shipowners.  "What  do  you 
think  would  happen  in  an  arbitration  on 
that  issue?"  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
use  our  imagination. 

We  threw  that  question  out  the  win- 
dow because  we  said  it  is  past  practice 
and  it  is  not  our  business  to  rewrite  all 
these  contracts  in  their  ancillary  de- 
tails. 

I  make  this  point  only  because  some 
of  the  information  being  broadcast  in 
this  country  seeks  to  give  the  impression 
that  these  parties  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  with  arbitration  than  with  media- 
tion. I  repeat,  it  is  an  understatement 
when  I  say  there  would  have  been  a  cost 
involved,  at  a  minimum,  of  twice  the 
37-cent  package  we  have  offered. 

I  am  about  to  close  by  repeating,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  because  pub- 


lic opinion  is  now  in  no  small  measure 
the  final  determiner  of  this  dispute: 
We  have  done  our  best  to  get  the  parties 
to  be  responsive  to  responsibility. 

But,  on  behalf  of  my  Board.  I  want  the 
country  to  know  what  we  said  to  the 
parties  Sunday  night  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  right  of  the  public  to  have 
this  case  settled  and  settled  now.  I  read 
this  statement  by  the  mediators: 
Statement  bt  the  Mediators 

It  is  Imperative  that  this  dispute  be  set- 
tled quickly.  The  Impact  of  the  strike  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  parties  immediately  In- 
volved. The  economic  well-being  of  the 
country  Is  being  seriously  Impaired.  Inno- 
cent parties  Irreparably  harmed,  and  the 
economies  of  many  of  our  allies  In  the  free 
world  injured. 

Several  million  Americans  owe  their  liveli- 
hood to  foreign  trade,  much  of  which  has 
stopped.  Impairing  Jobs  as  well  as  our  vital 
dollar  balance.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
lost  daily;  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
workers  have  lost  Jobs.  Others  face  unem- 
p:oyment  unless  shipping  Is  resumed  at  once. 
Five  hundred  and  flfty-six  ships  are  tied 
up  due  to  the  strike.  One  hundred  thousand 
longshoremen  and  American  and  foreign  sea- 
men are  idle  in  our  ports.  There  is  an  esti- 
mated 20.000  boxcars  backe<i  up  along  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts.  Ten  thousand 
truck  drivers  in  the  New  York  area  alone  are 
without  work 

A  shortage  of  raw  materials,  such  as  Jute, 
wool,  and  other  materials,  has  caused  plants 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  to  cut  produc- 
tion and  lay  off  workers.  The  prices  for 
foods  and  many  other  imported  commodities 
have  increased.  The  supply  of  sugar  is  run- 
ning short  immediately  threatening  the  Jobs 
of  10.000  refinery  workers. 

The  pinch  is  being  felt  in  Puerto  Rico 
where  unemployment  is  increasing  dally. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  very  many  eco- 
nomic disjointures  caused  by  this  maritime 
tieup.  Therefore,  the  Board  urges  the  parties 
to  reach  whatever  understandings  are  nec- 
essarj-  so  that  the  ships  wlU  start  moving  at 
the   earliest    possible   moment. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  have 
advanced  our  proposal  to  assist  the  parties 
In  re:iching  an  agreement.  Tlils  proposal 
has  grown  out  of  our  mediation  efforts.  It  Is 
based  on  extensive  discussions  with  the  par- 
ties and  information  they  have  supplied  us. 
Our  recommendations  on  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  necessarily  take  into  account  inequi- 
ties existing  between  employees  in  this 
industry  and  those  in  other  related  Industries 
and  area  groups. 

We  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  our  strong 
belief  that  the  capacity  of  this  Industry  to 
support  wages  and  benefits  to  which  the  em- 
ployees are  entitled  cannot  continue  without 
serious  Impairment  in  the  absence  of  marked 
improvements  In  manpower  utilization.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  Board  calls  to  the 
attention  of  the  parties  the  importance  of 
Implementing  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  findings  growing  out  of  the  manpower 
study 

We  wish,  also,  to  emphasize  the  dual  scc^e 
of  the  study  in  its  related  aspect  of  Job  secu- 
rity, since  this  Is  of  critical  importance  in 
connection  with  the  elimination  of  Inefficient 
manpower  utlizatlon. 

I  close  by  saying  to  the  shipowners, 
"You  have  this  afternoon  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  responsive  to  the  national 
interest.  In  a  mediation  settlement, 
both  sides  are  never  completely  pleased." 

I  say  to  the  shipowners  from  this  floor, 
as  I  said  to  them  during  the  mediation, 
"There  is  great  merit  in  your  concern 
about  the  failure  of  this  union  to  give 
you  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  man- 
power on  the  docks  in  the  solution  of 


the  make  work  program."  I  said  to 
them,  'I  speak  as  the  one  who  handed 
down  the  first  maritime  award  in  that 
resi>ect  in  the  maritime  industry  against 
make  work  programs  on  the  docks  of 
America.  The  make  work  programs  can 
never  be  justified.  Every  shipowner 
knows  that  that  is  the  position  of  the 
members  of  this  Board." 

I  said,  "However,  you  carmot  arbi- 
trarily set  job  use'  programs."  There 
is  provided  in  this  settlement  a  study  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  into 
every  facet  of  job  utilization  on  the 
docks,  with  a  request  that  the  parties 
seek  to  negotiate  a  modification  of  the 
agreement  as  soon  as  these  findings  are 
made  available  to  the  parties. 

Any  refusal  to  negotiate  a  modifica- 
tion of  contracts  would  result  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  neutral  board,  which  would 
conduct  formal  hearings  and  give  the 
shipowners  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  proof,  in  a  formal  hearing  on  the 
make  work  programs  on  the  docks,  and 
give  the  union  an  opportunity  to  defend 
their  present  work  practices.  This  neu- 
tral board  would  then  make  recom- 
mendations for  work  rules. 

However,  I  said  to  the  shipowners, 
"You  cannot  justify  in  the  national  in- 
terest refusing  to  accept  this  proposed 
mediation  settlement  and  to  keep  these 
ships  tied  up  to  the  national  detriment 
and  against  the  economic  interest  of  the 
country." 

As  I  said  to  them  in  the  mediation  con- 
ference, from  the  standpoint  of  the  time 
element,  they  are  much  better  off  in 
getting  those  ships  moving  on  the  basis 
of  this  mediation  proposal  than  to  wait 
for  the  weeks  that  it  will  take  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  further  losses  that 
will  result,  in  scwne  hope  that  they  will 
be  able  to  exercise  the  necessary  political 
power  in  the  determination  of  the  man- 
p>ower  issue. 

I  plead  with  them,  as  I  did  in  New 
York,  not  to  draw  that  issue  at  this  time, 
because  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  have  their  ships  put  back  to  work,  as 
the  longshoremen  indicated  they  are 
willing  to  go  back  to  work,  until  in  fu- 
ture developments  we  can  work  out.  on 
the  basis  of  the  establishment  of  proof 
in  regard  to  the  facts,  a  better  solution 
of  the  manpower  issue  in  the  ports. 

I  wish  to  say  to  them  again.  "You  put 
the  board  in  a  very  difficult  F>osition 
when,  in  the  mansion  of  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  before  the  board  got  into  the 
issue,  a  powerful  and  prominent  ship- 
owner made  the  suggestion  of  a  35-cent 
settlement,  even  though  he  had  added, 
'I  want  something  for  my  35  cents.'  " 

I  said.  "The  moment  that  word  hit  the 
docks,  so  to  speak,  that  a  major  ship- 
owner was  willing  to  settle  for  35  cents, 
did  you  think  they  were  going  to  talk 
about  the  conditions?  Did  you  tell  them 
what  the  shipowner  had  said  about  what 
he  expected  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
posal?" 

I  want  the  country  to  get  a  great  deal 
for  this  37-cent  proposal,  and  it  gives 
them  a  great  deal. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  involved  to 
relax  their  visceras  and  to  let  their  in- 
tellects take  over.  They  should  recog- 
nize that  all  of  us  have  a  responsibiUty 
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lor  being  responsive  to  the  great  na- 
tional welfare  responsibility. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  taken  such  a 
long  time,  but  in  fairness  to  my  Board 
and  to  my  President  and  in  fairness  to 
the  Etepartment  of  Labor— and  we  are 
aU  greatly  indebted  to  the  great  indus- 
trial statesmanship  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Wirtz.  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Mr.  Reynolds — and  in 
fairness  to  the  national  interest,  that 
this  had  to  be  said. 

We  on  the  mediation  board  knew  when 
we  took  the  assignment  we  would  be  fair 
game,  so  to  speak.  We  are  always  will- 
ing, as  I  said  to  the  parties  involved,  to 
serve  as  scapegoats,  if  it  will  help  them 
In  their  negotiations  with  their  princi- 
pals. 

Although  I  say  again  that  this  is  a 
fair  proposal,  we  are  prepared  to  defend 
it  to  the  hilt.  That  means  that  we  would 
be  willing  to  open  up  all  the  windows  to 
this  dispute  and  to  open  all  the  economic 
facets  involved  in  this  dispute,  includ- 
ing some  economic  facets  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  shipowners  and 
American  workers. 

I  apologize  for  having  taken  so  much 
time,  but  I  considered  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom  does 
he  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  received  permis- 
sion to  speak  for  an  indefinite  time.  If 
I  yield,  I  believe  the  same  understanding 
should  apply  to  both  Senators.  If  I  may 
do  so,  I  will  nrst  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  rise  to  make 
a  request  that  the  Senator  yield  to  me. 
I  rose  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
so  that  Senators  who  are  conducting  the 
course  of  the  matter  before  the  Senate 
may  return  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WUl  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  same  agree- 
ment imder  which  the  Senator  has 
spoken  is  imderstood  to  apply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  find  out  from 
the  Parliamentarian  what  the  situation 
Is. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
may  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  ^qause  he  has  Just 
rendered  a  signal  servidfe>4o  the  city  of 
New  York  and  to  our  metropolitan  com- 
mimlty  as  a  whole  in  undertaking  this 
great  responsibility,  which  we  feel  he 
has  carried  off  very  well  indeed. 

I  note  also  that  aiK>ther  strike  is  pend- 
ing in  the  New  York  area,  namely,  a 
strike  against  the  newspapers.  It  deeply 
affects  all  of  us,  and  some  feel  that 
eventually  that  strike  may  have  to  be 
submitted  to  a  similar  method  of  set- 
tlement. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  whether  he  feels,  from  his  ex- 
perience with  this  kind  of  mediation 
procedure — generally  it  Is  thought  that 


in  a  mediation  one  site  down  with  the 
parties  and  have  them  get  together,  but 
do  not  find  facts  and  make  recommenda- 
tions, as  this  Board  did — in  other  words 
does  the  Senator  feel  that  this  technique 
can  be  very  useful  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems plaguing  the  country,  and  can  ma- 
terially help  in  simUar  situations,  in 
place  of  the  proposal  of  some  persons, 
for  drastic  arbitration  or  compulsory 
arbitration,  or  the  application  of  anti- 
trust laws  to  labor,  which  I  do  not  favor? 

From  the  Senator's  experience,  can  he 
lift  his  gaze,  so  to  speak,  to  his  sena- 
torial duties,  and  tell  us  whether  he  be- 
lieves that  these  techniques  can  be  em- 
ployed in  similar  disputes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  rather  answer 
that  question  after  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. I  hope  we  will  hear  by  then  what 
the  final  decision  of  the  operators  has 
been,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  ac- 
cept this  proposal.  I  brieve  that  all  par- 
ties to  the  dispute,  even  those  who  at 
the  present  time  wish  the  proposal  were 
more  in  their  favor,  say  they  much  pre- 
fer this  method  to  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. 

This  is  a  precedent  case.  I  have  not 
checked  the  facts,  but  I  am  advised  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  mediation 
settlement  has  been  used  in  his  manner. 
No  precedent  has  been  found  in  major 
disputes  in  which  a  mediation  board, 
after  it  had  made  the  usual  classic  me- 
diation, or  usual  mediation,  finally  rec- 
ognized that  it  would  have  to  make  a 
proposal  to  the  parties  and  about  which 
we  finally  said,  "This  is  It.  Take  It  or 
leave  it."  This  is  considered  a  hybrid, 
in  between  conciliation  and  arbitration! 
We  think  that  procedurally  it  offers  a 
great  deal.  But  the  test  will  be  its  re- 
sults. That  is  why  I  say  I  shall  be  glad 
to  visit  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  5  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Amendment  or  Tptle  V,  Houbinc  Act  or  1949, 

To  Provide  for  Insuring  Rural  Housing 

Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  V  of  tlie  Housing  Act  of  1949 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion Charter  Act,  In  order  to  provide  for  in- 
•uring  rural  housing  loans  and  market  as- 
sistance thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Operations  Under  Federal 
Airport  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  operations 
xmder  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Appeal  From  Representatives  or  the 
People  or  Mexico 


Jdnuary  22 

ternational  peace,  world  disarmam,«* 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear  testTivl^  **> 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  nl,^^ 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation  ^''  ^ 
Audit  Report  on  Federal  Savings  ani,  t 
Insurance  Corporation  SupebvtpL^^ 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  '^ 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  fv«-  , 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pSS  °' 
!aw,  an  audit  report  on  the  rli^Zl  ^ 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation IutSI^ 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ST*^ 
ended  June  30.  1962  (with  an  accom!^;^ 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  6^e^!!?^ 
Operations.  '^o^enanent 

Repeal  or  Act  of  October  22    1919  ui  a. 
293;   43  U.SC.  351-355,  357-360)       " 
A   letter   from   the   Assistant  SecTftj,^ 
the  interior  transmitting  a  draft^p'r"^' 
legislation  to  repeal  the  act  of  Ortf^f^ 
1919    (41   Stat.   293;   43   U.S.C.  35^5^3 
360)    (With  an  accompanying  paper)    te^v' 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affi^^^' 
Amendments   to  Rules  or  Civn,  PBocn,r. 
for  the  U.S.  District  Courto-r^^" 
Judicial  Conference  or  the  Untted  Srlm 
A    letter   from   the   Chief  Justice  of  ♦>, 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  l«w 
amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Civil  Pro^.,!; 
for  the  U.S.  District  Courts,  and  a^^^ 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  UnltedSt^ 
(With  accompanying  papers);    to  the  CobT 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  ' 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Vj^~ 
Department  or  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  AdminlstraUve  Aasiit 
ant  Attorney  General,   transmitting   purw 
ant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims 'paW  hi 
the  Department  of  Justice,  during  theflAcai 
year    1962    (with  accompanying  report)^ 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  X}s 
Government  Printing  Office 
A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  VS  Gov 
ernment   Printing   Office.  Washington    DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repm  on 
tort  claims  paid   by  that  Office,  durine  the 
fiscal  year  1962   (with  an  accompanying  r«. 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Reports    on    PosmoNS    Filled    w    Cbtain 
Grades  or  CLAsaincATioN  Act  or  1049 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  AsBlsUnt 
Secretary,    Department    of   Agriculture,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  positions  e«Ub- 
lished    pursuant    to   Public    Law   313,  80th 
Congress,    during    the   year    1962    (with  ac- 
companying papers);    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  porttlons 
filled  in  that  agency,  during  the  year  19«2; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Amendment  or  Retired  Federal  Emflotxxs 
Health  Benefits  Act,  Rxlating  to  Gov- 
ernment    Contribution     for     Expknsd 
Incurred  in  Administration  of  Such  Act 
A    letter    from    the   Chairman,   U.S.   Civil 
Service      Commission,      Washington,     D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    amend    the    Retired    Federal    Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the    administration    of    such    act    (with   an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  an  appeal  from  the  rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  people  of  Mexico  to  the 
congresses,  parliaments,  popular  assemblies 
and  legislative  bodies  of  all  countries  for  in- 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    OP    ALABAMA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15,  1963,  both  houses  of  the 
Alabama  State  Legislature  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  15  memorializing  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 


ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  upon 
his  long  and  excellent  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  resolution 
as  passed  by  the  Alabama  State  Legisla- 
ture be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution   15 

Whereas  Lister  Hill,  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  has  devoted  39  years  of  his  life  to 
service  of  the  people  of  Alabama  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Lister  Hill  has  served  this  State 
and  Nation  for  25  years  as  a  Senator  and 
has  achieved  national  recognition  for  his 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  State  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Lister  Hill  has  earned  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  evidenced 
by  the  expressions  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  9,  1963',  on  the  occasion  of 
bis  25th  anniversary  as  a  Senator;  and 

Whereas  Lister  Hill  has  never  wavered 
from  his  devotion  to  principle  and  his  self- 
less determination  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  of  the  United 
States: 

NovF,  therefore,  the  people  of  Alabama 
through  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama,  both  houses  con- 
curring, do  hereby  express  their  appreciation 
for  the  long,  distinguished,  devoted  and 
fearless  service  of  Lister  Hill  and  wish  for 
him  many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
humanitarian  devotion  to  this  State  and 
Nation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  Senator  Hill  and  Senator  Sparkman,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  Alabama. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  house  of 
representatives  January  15,  1963. 

Concurred  In  by  the  senate  January  15, 
1963. 


RESOLUTION  OP   AMERICAN   ASSO- 
CIATION  OP   NURSERYMEN 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
nurserymen  and  officers  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Nurserymen  have  written  me  in 
regard  to  proposed  changes  of  quaran- 
tine 37. 

The  nurserymen  feel  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  foreign  plant  material  should  be 
continued  as  it  is  being  done  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

At  a  recent  legislative  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
held  in  Chicago,  they  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  their  opposition  to  this 
change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  members  of  the  second  legislative  con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Nurserymen.  Inc.,  assembled  in  con- 
ference at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111., 
have  viewed  with  alarm  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  quarantine  37. 

Whereas  there  are  hundreds  of  potentially 
serious  Insect  and  disease  pests  resident  In 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  interceptions  of 
potentially  serious  pests  Intercepted  at  ports 
of  entry  increases  annually;  and 


Whereas  eradication  of  Introduced  pests  is 
always  expensive  and  frequently  Impossible, 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  assurance  that  plant 
products  frequently  used  as  pmcking  are  pest 
free  prior  to  processing  and  eventual  use; 
and 

Whereas  there  could  be  no  assurance  that 
the  shipments  would  not  be  contaminated 
en  route  from  the  site  of  origin  either  in 
foreign  ports  or  aboard  ship :  Therefore,  be  it 

licsolvcd.  That  we,  the  undersigned,  official 
representatives  of  the  nursery  Industry  of 
several  States,  oppose  any  change  In  quaran- 
tine 37.  which  would  obviate  Inspection  of 
plant  m.-^terlals  at  a  designated  port  of  entry 
In  the  United  States:  and  be  It  further 

Rcsoh'cd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire, 
the  Director  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  Divi- 
sion, and  certain  Congressmen  and  Senators. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  AC- 
TIVITIES OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  3> 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  section  712  (b>  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  I  submit  the  12th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Activities  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed,  with  illus- 
trations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair*.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  brief  description  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Description   or  Report 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production,  I  have  released  the  12th 
annual  report.  This  report  contains  much 
information  relating  to  materials.  Including 
a  history  of  the  various  materials  programs 
and  the  expansion  of  productive  capacity 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act.  I  be- 
lieve the  information  contained  In  this  re- 
port is  of  considerable  Interest  at  this  time, 
and  will  request  that  an  extension  of  my 
remarks  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
execution  and  administration  of  Defense 
Production  Act  programs.  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  have  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  this  act. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion is  frankly  proud  that  it  was  able  to  save 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  a  substantial 
sum  through  reductions  in  materials  pur- 
chases. Upon  the  recommendation  and  at 
the  urging  of  this  committee.  In  the  past  5 
years  there  have  been  reductions  of  »351.3 
million  in  the  contracts  which  provided  for 
the  delivery  of  materials  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory. 

It  has  been  more  than  5  years  since  this 
committee  called  in  procurement  officials  to 
see  what  the  Government  could  do  to  reduce 
future  deliveries  of  surplus  materials  that 
were  expected  to  replace  earlier  shortages 
and  also  live  up  to  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  actions  which 
followed,  the  deliveries  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction  Act    Inventory   have  been  substan- 


tially less  than  the  contracts  provided.  The 
reduction  of  $90  million  in  aluminum  pur- 
chases was  brought  about  when  the  commit- 
tee Insisted  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
Imports  of  Canadian  aluminum  by  Alcoa 
and  Krilscr. 

In  addition,  tlie  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fcnre  Production  took  a  close  look  at  new 
propori.ls  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  DPA 
f  jndo.  In  a  hearing  on  May  28.  1957,  this 
commiitee  questioned  the  necessity  of  buying 
$47  million  worth  of  cobalt.  Inquired  as  to 
whether  the  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
nickel  from  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government,  and  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  U.S.  Government 
was  not  obligated  to  buy  additional  quanti- 
ties of  nickel  from  the  International  Nickel 
Co.,  as  had  been  previously  indicated. 

As  to  nickel,  it  is  pyertinent  to  remember 
that  when  the  planning  for  a  5-year  emer- 
gency was  changed  in  1958  to  that  of  a  3-year 
emergency,  the  stockpile  objective  for  nickel 
was  reduced  from  675  million  pounds  to  323 
million  pounds.  This  reduction  of  352  mil- 
lion pounds  compares  with  142,077,157 
pounds  of  nickel  that  was  reported  to  be  in 
surplus  supply  as  of  June  30,  1962. 

It  was  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Defense 
Production  that  called  for  the  rejection  of  a 
proposal  to  use  »5»^  million  of  DPA  funds 
to  ball  out  a  railroad  that  had  not  made  a 
profit  in  years. 

This  committee  repeatedly  opposed  the  use 
of  DPA  funds  to  solve  economic  dislocations 
as  being  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  and  millions  of  dollars 
could  have  been  saved  by  eliminating  a  high 
percentage  of  the  $78  million  expended  for 
materials  under  Public  Law  206  and  the 
administrative  actions  which  followed.  This 
law  came  into  being  through  a  convenient 
bypass  of  the  committees  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
authorized  the  use  of  DPA  borrowing  author- 
ity funds  intended  for  defense  and  defense 
supporting  purposes,  increased  the  deliveries 
of  unneeded  materials  to  the  DPA  inventory 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  and  thereby 
brought  about  additional  losses  for  nonde- 
fense  purposes. 

If  there  have  been  any  new  contracts  * 
signed  in  recent  years  to  Increase  surpluses, 
these  contracts  have  not  involved  the  use 
of  Defense  Production  Act  funds.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  advises  the 
committee  that  there  has  not  been  one  con- 
tract signed  to  buy  materials  for  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  Inventory  In  more  than 
3  years.  Mica  was  the  only  material  involv- 
ing new  contractual  obligations  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  during  the  fiscal 
years   of    1958   and    1958. 

There'  have  been  deUverles  of  materials 
to  the  DPA  Inventory  In  recent  yefuv,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  DPA 
contracts  provided  for  deliveries  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  The  primary  piirpoae  for  pur- 
chasing materials  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  was  to  expand  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  overcome 
critical  shortages  in  supply,  and  this  ob- 
jective was  accomplished.  The  accumulation 
of  a  DPA  inventCK-y  of  materials  was  a  by- 
product of  this  endeavor. 

The  Congress  recogniued  that  there  would 
be  losses  under  these  expansion  programs 
when  the  Defense  Production  Act  was  ap- 
proved In  September  1950,  and  provided  for 
reports  to  the  Congress  covering  losses  In- 
curred and  anticipated  losses.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  newly  discovered  losses  on  ma- 
terials purchased  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  not  previously  reported  by  this 
committee   and   the   agencies  concerned. 

The  probable  ultimate  net  loss  and  ex- 
pense on  Defense  Production  Act  programs 
administered  by  GSA,  which  Includes  ma- 
terials, was  estimated  to  be  over  $1  bUUon 
more  than  8  years  ago.  Estimated  losses 
were  published  quarterly  prior  to  the  year 
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I960  and  semiannually  thereafter.  Informa- 
tion on  these  losses  and  the  quantities  of 
materials  held  In  the  DPA  inventory  was  not 
classified. 

The  committee  report  Indicates  that  total 
gross  transactions  contracted  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  to  June  30,  1962,  by 
the  General  Services  Administration 
amounted  to  $7,508,712,000  and  that  the 
losses  and  expenses  on  these  transactions  are 
expected  to  amount  to  $1,260,844,000  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965.  There  were  addi- 
tional gross  transactions  by  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  amount  of  $639,- 
218,000  on  which  anticipated  losses  and 
expenses  will  amovmt  to  about  $108,320,000 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion has  conducted  a  continuing  review  of 
disposal  plans  and  receives  advance  notice 
when  sales  are  to  be  made  from  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory.  Sales  have  been 
made  from  the  DPA  inventory  in  the  amount 
-,     of  $69.3  million  through  disposal  plans. 

No  solution  has  yet  been  offered  for  the 
problem  that  we  have  been  stressing  for  the 
past  5  years,  namely:  How  can  the  Govern- 
ment dispose  of  surplus  materials  without 
undue  loss  to  the  taxpayers  on  the  one  hand 
and  without  unduly  depressing  the  market 
on  the  other? 

Siirplus  materials  may  be  sold  from  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Inventory  without 
congressional  approval  at  not  less  than  the 
cxirrent  domestic  market  price.  However, 
until  recently  the  policies  and  procedures 
being  followed  In  the  administration  of  the 
disposal  program  permitted  any  one  inter- 
ested agency  to  veto  a  disposal  plan  except 
when  materials  were  sold  to  other  agencies. 
When  it  appeared  that  disposal  plans  were 
being  held  up  or  vetoed  without  adequate 
Justification,  the  committee  staff  questioned 
some  of  the  actions  that  were  taken.  The 
committee  then  reported  to  the  Congress  In 
the  11th  annual  report  that  a  proposed  dis- 
posal could  be  upheld  by  the  dissent  of  a 
single  department  or  agency  and  that  dis- 
posals could  be  delayed  for  indefinite  peri- 
ods if  a  department  or  agency  elected  to  keep 
a  proposed  plan  under  consideration. 

In  1955  this  committee  objected  when  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  authorized  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  cancel 
shipments  of  copper  which  permitted  three 
producers  to  make  a  windfall  of  about  $231,- 
000.  This  practice,  which  was  discontinued 
thereafter,  was  reported  in  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  this  committee. 

Surplus  materials  have  resulted  largely 
because  of  reductions  in  the  stockpile  objec- 
tives. On  June  13,  1958,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  announced 
that  strategic  and  critical  materials  would  be 
stockpiled  for  a  3-year  emergency  period  and 
he  stated  that  since  July  1957  new  com- 
mitments were  limited  generally  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  3 -year  emergency.  Prior  to 
that  time  materials  were  being  acquired  for 
a  5-year  emergency. 

When  the  planning  for  a  5 -year  emergency 
was  changed  in  1958  to  that  of  a  3-year 
emergency  the  overall  stockpile  objectives 
were  reduced  from  $8.5  biUion  to  $4.4  billion 
a  reduction  of  $4.1  billion.  Although  Gov- 
ernment inventories  on  hand  and  on  order 
were  about  $1.1  billion  short  of  meeting  ob- 
jectives for  a  5-year  emergency  at  that  time, 
this  decision  created  a  sxirplus  In  excess  of 
$3  billion  in  specification  grade  materials 
plus  the  additional  quantities  of  lower  grade 
materials. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  decision  to  change 
the  planning  concept  from  a  5-year  emer- 
gency to  that  of  a  3-year  emergency  would 
have*  been  considered  at  a  high  level,  and 
that  this  was  not  a  decision  which  would 
be  left  to  an  office  having  responsibility  for 
pulling  together  total  materials  require- 
ments or  to  a  procurement  agency. 


The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and 
predecessor  agencies  have  had  their  porblems 
in  obtaining  current  materials  requirements 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  questioned  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to  main- 
taining and  reporting  military  requirements 
for  materials.  The  OEP  and  precedessor 
agencies  have  found  it  necessary  to  wait  for 
extended  periods  of  time  to  obtain  these 
military  requirements  for  materials. 

In  past  reports  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  has  criticized  the  poor 
Judgment  which  was  exercised  In  the  execu- 
tion and  administration  of  some  purchase 
agreements  which  did  not  offer  a  legal  basis 
for  the  recovery  of  funds.  In  the  current 
report  the  committee  points  out  that  the 
recommendations  contained  In  its  progress 
report  No.  29  of  1957  continue  to  apply,  and 
calls  for  a  review  of  the  auditing  procedures 
of  the  General  Services  Administration.  The 
committee  report  states  that  the  payment 
of  funds  under  circumstances  which  permit 
the  expensing  of  costly  items,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  nickel,  raises  a  question 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  auditing  proce- 
dures being  followed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

The  conunlttee  report  is  critical  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  Its  in- 
sistence on  a  so-called  system  of  "random 
sample"  audits  of  its  records  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Under  this  system  the 
GAO  was  denied  access  to  records  considered 
pertinent  for  an  audit  of  the  guaranteed 
loans  extended  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
Sc  Hartford  Railroad.  The  committee  report 
states : 

"In  the  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  dated  August 
2,  1962,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production  stated  that  even 
though  this  railroad  had  lost  more  than  $50 
million  since  it  had  made  an  annual  profit, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  acted 
favorably  on  a  $7.5  million  loan  guarantee 
as  late  as  December  8,  1961,  bringing  the 
total  amount  owed  on  ICC  guarantees  to  $34,- 
790,440  in  addition  to  defaulted  DPA  loan 
guarantees  of  $11,797,198.  Yet,  the  ICC  was 
required  to  make  a  finding  under  the  law 
that  there  was  reasonable  assurance  that  this 
railroad  would  repay  the  loan  About  3 
months  earlier  the  ICC  had  asked  for  direct 
Federal  grants  for  this  railroad,  stating  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  New  Haven 
can  emerge  from  reorganization  and  con- 
tinue to  render  essential  transportation 
services  in  the  absence  of  direct  Federal 
grants.  It  was  later  reported  in  the  press 
on  October  29,  1962,  that  this  railroad  sus- 
tained a  deficit  of  $9,938,401  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1962. 

"It  Is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that 
the  'random  sample'  formula  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  provides  inade- 
quate protection  for  safeguarding  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  Although  this 
commlftee  has  taken  action  to  stop  the  use 
of  Defense  Production  Act  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  operating  deficits  of 
this  raUroad.  additional  Government  funds 
were  made  available  through  the  action  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  to  serve  as 
an  effective  arm  of  the  Congress,  the  Comp- 
troller General  must  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise some  discretion  as  to  the  records  he 
requires  for  an  audit.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
with  its  investigation  and  audit  of  all  Gov- 
ernment loans  or  guaranteed  loans  extended 
to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad." 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion has  conducted  its  review  of  Defense 
Production  Act  programs  within  the  frame- 
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work  of  an  act  that  did  not  provid.  f„, 
controls.  On  August  11.  1950  in  deb.^/°?* 
the  Senate  on  the  Defense  Production  *!?♦  ^ 
steted  that  a  comprehensive  ren^otUt  •  ^ 
act  was  a  necessary  and  integral  S  ^1°'' 
successful  defense  production  proRram  ?l  * 
matter  was  also  discussed  when  WheTv.,^ 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  iflsV  '^ 
considered.  The  Senate  Bankine  anrt  ^''' 
rcncy  Committee  stated  in  its  report  at  VJf'' 
time  that  If  the  Congress  sees  fit  S  Lit*! 
profits,  It  will  do  so  through  tax  leKi^»M^'°' 
As  I  have  indicated  previously  thT  i„?° 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  u  nr„  i 
that  substantial  sums  have  been  saved  V 
result  of  continuing  reviews  and  the  a^t^  * 
taken  by  the  committee.  """^ 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intm 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan' 
imous  consent,  the  second  time  and  rp' 
f erred  as  follows :  •      «  rc- 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  405.  A  blU  to  amend  the  copyright  la*, 
with  respect  to  certain  rights  of  copyrih 
holders  In  musical  compositions-   and 

s.  406.  A  bill  for  relief  of  RicJtert  &  Laan 
Inc  :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ^^' 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  income  tax  deduc' 
tlons  for  certain  payments  to  assist  in  pro 
viding  higher  education;    to  the  Commute* 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill  which 
appear  under   a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  408.  A  bin  to  set  aside  certain  lands  In 
Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  409.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Yeng  Bur- 
dick;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S    410.  A   bill   to  authorize   the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior  to  receive  from  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort°TV)tten  Reserva- 
tion, N.  Dak  .  a  deed  conveying  certain  prop- 
erty on  such  reservation  to  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  mi 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  411.  A  bill  to  provide  for  allowance  of 
credit  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
for  service  as  a  member  of  a  county  commit- 
tee established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
S.  412.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  waiver  of 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  in  certain 
cases  arising  out  of  default  on  loans  guar- 
anteed or  made  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public    Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
S.  413.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for 
use  in  the  1964  national  Jamboree,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatden  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By    Mr.    MUNDT     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Douglas.   Mr.   Case.   Mr.   Dodd.   Mr. 
Smathees.      Mr.      GoLDWATDi,      Mr. 
Proxmike,   Mr.  Fonc,   Mr.   Hicken- 
LoopBi,    Mr.    MnxzR.    lir.    BIxatinc. 
Mr.  LAtTSCHK,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S  414.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  the  Freedom  Academy;  to  con- 
duct research  to  develop  an  integrated  body 
of  operational    knowledge    in    the    political, 
psychological,   economic,    technological,   and 
organizational    areas    to    increase    the    non- 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  in 
the    global    struggle    between    freedom    and 
communism;   to  educate  and  train  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  to  un- 
derstand and  Implement  this  Ixxly  of  knowl- 
edge;   and    also    to    provide    education    and 
training  for  foreign  students  In  these  areas 
of  knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mi-ndt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.415  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  In  order  to 
extend  for  1  year  certain  expiring  provisions 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the   remarks   of   Mr.   Moss  when   he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  BARTLETT: 

5  416.' A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  E. 
Eagan; 

6  417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raghavalyen- 
gar  Parthasarathy  nnd  his  wife,  Sarada 
Parthasarathy; 

8.418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Syun-Ichl 
Akasofu  and  his  wife,  Emlko  Akasofu;   and 

5.419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  T. 
Flakne:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON : 
S.  420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  Ho 
Wolf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FONO: 
S.  421.  A  bill   for   the    relief   of    Ho   Koon 
Chew;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.HARTKE: 
S.  422.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jasenko 
Rokov;  to  the  Commlitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MUNDT: 
S.  423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to   provide    for    guidance,    counseling,    and 
testing  programs  In  elementary  schools,  and 
to  provide  for   training  for  individuals   en- 
gaged  in   counseling   and    guidance   in    ele- 
mentary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Venson  Chu, 
Mlao-Chuen  Liu  Chu,  Jeannle  Ju-Yue  Chu. 
Tumey  Hou-Nan  Chu,  Paul  Tsze-Yuen  Chu, 
and  Barbara  Chuen-Yue  Chu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclan,'. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  425.  A    bill    to    amend    tlUe    II    of    the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  under  such  title;    to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remo  Angelo 
Santilli; 

S  427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Regidor  Nava 
Guirre  (also  known  as  Felipe  Capulong); 

S.  428  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Lovrlch 
(also  known  as  Joslp  Lovrlci; 

S.  429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Ann 
Proctor:  and 

S  430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Ng;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S  431.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  CTahns  to  hear,  determine,  and 
enter  Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  certain 
Army    and    Air   Corjjs   oftlcers    for   back    pay 


authorized  by  the  act  of  September  14,  1922 
(42  SUt.  840.  ch.  307) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  S\inday  in  September  of  each 
year  as  "Interfaith  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  in  June  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Amateur  Radio  Week; 

S.J.Re6.21.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month; 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  19,  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  as  Dedication  Day;  and 

S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Monday  in  April  as  National 
Teachers'  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
CEREMONIES  IN  ROTUNDA  IN  CON- 
NECTION  WITH   STATUE  OF  THE 
LATE    JOSEPH   WARD   OF   SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  concurring) .  That  the  South  Da- 
kota State  Historical  Society  of  South  Dakota 
is  hereby  authorized  to  place  temporarily  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the 
late  Joseph  Ward,  of  South  Dakota,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  on  said  oc- 
casion; and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor. 


THANKS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  FOR  STATUE  OF  THE 
LATE  JOSEPH  WARD 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  statue  of 
Joseph  Ward,  presented  by  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  be  placed  In  the  Statuary  Hall 
collection,  is  accepted  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Congress  be  tendered  said  State  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  statue  of  one  of  its  most 
eminent  citizens,  illustrious  for  his  leader- 
ship as  author  of  the  State's  motto,  framer 
of  the  Territorial  school  law.  founder  of  the 
first  college,  and  outstanding  churchman  In 
the  founding  of  Christian  churches  among 
whites  and  Indians;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Dakota 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  AC- 
CEPTANCE OP  THE  STATUE  OF 
THE  LATE  JOSEPH   WARD 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  u/e  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  11) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  Joseph  Ward,  to 
be  presented  by  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
in  t.'ie  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with 


appropriate  illustrations  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  such  Senate  document 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  bound  in  such  style 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
direct,  and  of  which  one  hundred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  copies  shall  be  lor 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  five  hundred 
copies  shall  be  lor  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    STAlsTDING 
COMMITTEE    ON    VETERANS'    AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  a  resolution 
'S.  Res.  51)  creating  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  was 
referred  to  tiie  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  to  au- 
thorize a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to 
veterans'  affairs,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authc»-ized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurlsdictioru  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  veterans'  affairs  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  such  problems  as  (a)  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  education  of  vet- 
erans, (b)  veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care, 
and  treatment  of  veterans,  (c)  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  civU  relief,  and  (d)  readjustment  of 
servicemen  to  civil  life. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1964.  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Proinded.  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authoriiaed  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  |1,0OO  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departmente  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1064. 


/' 
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Sec.  4.  Expeiues  of  the  committee  xinder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $75,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fxind 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


tive  to  Stimulate  that  which  is  of  even 
greater  importance— human  growth. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  this  approach 
to  aid  higher  education  is  that  it  nur 


Jamiary  22 


tion  of  the  indebtedness  without  sev.^ 
hardship  upon  himself  or  his  fam«I 

During   the    87th   Congress   thT?.. 
erans-  Administration  officially  reouMt^I 
enactment  of  this  ioc/iciof<«^     ^ucbicq 
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tures  diversification.  It  provided' e^ual  enlTtmTnrof  ThTa TegSSorS"^^ 
help  to  the  student  of  math,  the  student  to  clarify  the  law  reSg  to  Jo-  ""^^ 
of  medicine,  the  student  of  art.  the  stu-     loan  indebSdneS.     Sie  law  nor'  °' 

I    ,  ,  "Ow  Pro. 


-^^^^^^^    °^    SENATOR    EAST- ..  ....  .,„„,«,  ,,  «^,.  ^^  g^^.  ,^^  mdebtedness      The   lau,  « ' 

LAND  AS  A  WTTNESS  IN  THE  CASE     dent  of  political  science,  the  student  of  vides  That  tl^^SmiStritor  ^"^  ^"^ 

OP     UNTTED     STATES     AGAINST     Physics,  the  student  of  engineering,  the  compromise     waiv?   or    rPl/ncT  ^  ^^■ 

ROBERT  SHELTON  student  of  music.   All  of  these,  as  weU  as  arising  in  connection  with  the  <nf^^ 

all  other  areas  of  learning,  are  essential  teed  and   direct  loan  progr^^f  t?" 

to  our  society.  VA.     Despite   this  broaS  gr^  5  «^« 

Mr.   President.   I   now   introduce,   for  thority,  the  VA  believes  that  admiSLt^' 

appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend  tive  action  granting  total  forgWenSl   , 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  indebtedness  on  the  basis  of  h-r^v,? 

allow  income  tax  deductions  for  certain  would  be  very  questionable  in  tiLv'' 

payments  to  assist  in  providing  higher  ""«"  «*  c...«^j« .!.-_. '  *■"«  ao- 


Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  53) ;  which  *was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved,  That  whereas  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Mr.  EAa-TLAMD,  has  been  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  and  testify  in  the  case 
of  U.S.  V.  Robert  Shelton.  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Resolved,  That  the  permission  of  this  body 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  East- 
land, to  appear  and  testify  in  response  to 
the  aforesaid  subpena  is  hereby  granted. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  COSTS  OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
for  a  number  of  years  Congress  has  been 
struggling   over   projwsals   to   promote 
education.   To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
every  Member  of  Congress  agrees  that 
education  and  its  development  is  vital 
to  our  Nation's  future.    However,  agree- 
ment stops  here.   Prom  this  point  on,  at- 
titudes and  views  run  the  full  range  from 
no  Federal  action  to  a  comprehensive 
program  of  Federal  sissistance  at  every 
level  and  to  all  schools.    Since  entering 
the  Senate,  I  have  supported  legislation 
to  provide  grants  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for   school   construction   and   teachers' 
salaries.      Also,    my    support    has    been 
given  to  legislation  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.    I  have  sup- 
ported a  Federal  scholarship  program 
for  higher  education  and  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.    All  of  these  measures,  in  my 
opinion,  are  necessary  if  our  young  peo- 
ple are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  education.     It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try have  this  opportunity. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  discuss  and 
debate  these  issues  at  length,  it  is  my 
hope  that  a  sound  program  will  receive 
final  congressional  approval.  Certainly, 
I  will  exert  every  effort  in  this  direction. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  quick  action 
should  be  taken  on  a  measure  for  which 
there  is  widespread  support.  That  is 
tax  relief  for  costs  of  higher  education. 
During  the  past  few  days,  numerous  pro- 
posals have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  for  this  purpose.  Some  propose 
an  additional  $600  exemption  for  a  full- 
time  student.  Some  propose  a  tax  credit. 
Some  propose  a  tax  deduction.  Some 
contain  limits  while  others  cover  all  ex- 
penses. But  they  all  share  a  common 
purpose  to  stimulate  higher  education 
through  a  tax  incentive.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  approved  an  Investment  credit 
provision  to  stimulate  economic  growth. 
Certainly  we  can  afford  a  similar  incen- 


education 

This  bill  would  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  certain  costs  of  higher  education 
for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his  depend- 
ents. It  would  include  expenses  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  board  and  room. 
To  insure  that  all  taxpayers  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  this  proposal,  the  de- 
duction would  be  allowed  on  page  1  of 


sence  of  specific  authorization 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      The  bill 
will  be  received   and   appropriately  rp 
f erred.  ^' 

The  bill  fs.  412)  to  amend  Utle  38  ot 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
waiver  of  indebtedness  to  the  Unit^ 
States  in  certain  cases  arising  out  of 
default  on  loans  guaranteed  or  made  bv 
the    Veterans'    Administration     intro 


the  tax  form  in  computing  adjusted  gross    duced  by  Mr.  Yarborougk  was  recSSl" 
income.    While  I  bplipvp  thic  or,r.r««/»v,     rooH  f«ri«^  u„  j*„  *j*i-    -■  ^  «''  jci-eivea. 


income.  While  I  believe  this  approach 
the  best.  I  hope  the  Congress  can  move 
quickly  to  resolve  the  differences  in  the 
various  proposals  and  approve  one.  The 
administration  has  opposed  the  tax  ap- 
proach in  the  past,  but  I  am  hopeful  it 
will  reassess  its  position.  A  tax  incen- 
tive measure  would,  in  my  opinion,  fit 
well  into  a  comprehensive  aid  to  educa- 
tion program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  407)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  in- 
come tax  deductions  for  certain  pay- 
ments to  assist  in  providing  higher 
education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Puhlir 
Welfare.  "^ 


WAIVER  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ON  DEFAULT  OF 
GUARANTEED  VA  LOANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  waiver  of  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  in  certain  cases 
arising  out  of  default  on  loans  guaran- 
teed or  made  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  waive,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  recovery 
from  veterans  or  their  spouses  of  any 
indebtedness  owed  the  United  States  re- 
sulting from  default  on  guaranteed  or 
direct  loans. 

Specifically,  the  biU  would  permit 
waiver  of  recovery  of  such  indebtedness 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
default  arose  out  of  compelling  reasons 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  a  veteran, 
or  that  collection  of  the  indebtedness 
would  otherwise  work  a  severe  hardship 
upon  a  veteran.  The  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize the  VA  to  grant  a  complete 
waiver  of  a  veteran's  liability  where  his 
financial  situation  is  such  that  he  could 
arrange  to  pay  all  or  a  substantial  por- 


LOAN  OF  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT  TO 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro. 
duce.  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  loan,  at  no  Government  ex- 
pense, certain  equipment  and  services 
for  the  use  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  Scout  officials  attending  the  Sixth 
National  Jamboree  to  be  held  during 
July  and  August  1964.  at  Valley  Poree 
State  Park.  Pa. 

The  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  loan  tents,  cots,  blankets,  com-, 
missary  equipment,  flags,  refrigerators 
vehicles,  and  other  equipment  and  serv- 
ices as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to  the 
extent  that  the  items  are  in  stock  and 
available  and  their  issue  will  not  jeop- 
ardize the  national  defense  program. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fine  movement  in  the  past, 
in  aiding  the  youth  of  America,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  favorable  action 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  413)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment  and  pro- 
vide certain  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  use  in  the  1964  national 
jamboree,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hayden,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


FREEDOM  COMMISSION  ACT 
Mr.   MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half  of  myself  and  Senators   Douglas, 
Case,  Dodd,  Smathers,  Goldwater,  Prox- 

MIRE,       FONG.       HiCKENLOOPER,       MILLER, 

Keating,  Lausche.  and  Scott,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  legis- 
lative proposal  now  widely  known  as  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill. 


This  bill  proposes  the  establishment 
within  the  structure  of  the  National 
Government  of  an  autonomous  Institu- 
tion for  broad -scale  training  and  re- 
search in  the  nonmilitary  areas  and  dis- 
ciplines of  our  total  national  security 
operations.  This  marks  the  third  suc- 
cessive Congress  in  which  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced. 

In  the  86th  Congress  Senator  Douglas 
and  Senator  Case  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  in 
the  Senate.  That  bill  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate  late  in  the  second 
session,  following  a  highly  favorable  re- 
port from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  stated  in  part : 

The  committee  considers  this  bill  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Imporfant  ever  introduced  in  the 
Congress.  This  is  the  first  measure  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  concentrated  development  and 
training  program  must  precede  a  significant 
Improvement  In  our  cold  war  capabilities. 
The  various  agencies  and  bureaus  can  be 
shuffled  and  reshuffled.  Advisory  commit- 
tees, interdepartmental  committees,  and  co- 
ordinating agencies  can  be  created  and  re- 
created, but  until  they  are  staffed  by  highly 
motivated  personnel  who  have  been  system- 
atically and  intensively  trained  In  the  vast 
and  complex  field  of  total  political  war- 
fare, we  can  expect  little  improvement  in 
our  situation. 

Failing  to  obtain  favorable  action  in 
the  House  at  the  late  hour  in  the  session. 
Senators  Douglas  and  Case  and  I.  along 
with  nine  other  Senators  representing  a 
broad  spectrum  of  partisan  attitudes,  re- 
introduced the  Freedom  Academy  bill  in 
the  87th  Congress. 

On  that  occasion,  in  response  to  spe- 
cial request,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  where 
unfortunately  it  remained  without  any 
action  being  taken  for  the  entire  term 
of  the  87th  Congress.  In  large  part  our 
inability  to  gain  the  favorable  action  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  has  stemmed  from  the 
adamant  opposition  of  the  Department 
of  State,  opposition  which  has  persisted 
over  the  past  several  years.  I  might  ob- 
serve that  the  position  rigidly  held  by 
the  Department  of  State  is  meeting  grow- 
ing and  strong  opposition  from  many 
highly  influential  sectors. 

In  1960  the  Sprague  committee,  com- 
posed of  several  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, all  highly  qualified  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  presented  a  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  infor- 
mation program,  in  which  cognizance 
was  taken  of  the  present  inadequacy  of 
our  overall  training  activities  in  the  non- 
military  sector  of  our  national  security 
operations.  The  Freedom  Academy  bill 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  favorable  resolution  'i 
adopted  last  year  by  the  junior  chambers 
of  commerce  in  national  convention. 
The  Freedom  Academy  bill  has  received 
many  plaudits  from  leading  national 
journals  and  newspapers,  such  as  Life 
magazine,  the  Readers  Digest,  the  Atlan- 
ta Journal  and  Constitution,  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
»ie  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  and  the  Miami  Herald. 

Just  recently,  a  special  study  panel 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy,  of 
which  Mr.  James  A.  Perkins  is  the  chair- 


man, has  Issued  a  report  which  empha- 
sizes our  urgent  needs  for  vast  upgrad- 
ing of  our  government  training  and 
research  activities  in  the  field  of  foreign 
operations.  Their  report  recommends 
the  creation  of  a  National  Academy  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and,  to  quote  the  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  panel,  makes 
that  recommendation  "based  on  our 
strong  belief  that  existing  public  pro- 
grams of  training,  education,  and  re- 
search in  U.S.  foreign  affairs  fall  danger- 
ously below  the  requirements  of  a  country 
whose  officials  must  receive  the  best  the 
country  can  provide." 

The  Perkins  panel  study  corroborates 
the  thinking  and  public  utterances  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  sponsors  and  support- 
ers. We  feel  that  this  report  gives  added 
impetus  to  our  efforts  to  fill  the  research 
and  training  gap  which  presently  exists 
in  the  national  security  area  of  our  gov- 
ernmental structure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, and  also  a  statement  taken  from 
a  monograph  prepared  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  Alan  G.  Grant,  of 
Orlando.  Fla.  I  ask  that  that  part  which 
appears  on  pages  32  to  56,  inclusive,  ap- 
pear as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  414)  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy ; 
to  conduct  research  to  develop  an  inte- 
grated body  of  operational  knowledge  in 
the  political,  psychological,  economic, 
technological,  and  organizational  areas 
to  increase  the  normiilitary  capabilities 
of  the  United  States  in  the  global  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  communism;  to 
educate  and  train  Government  personnel 
and  private  citizens  to  understand  and 
implement  this  body  of  knowledge;  and 
also  to  provide  education  and  training 
for  foreign  students  in  these  areas  of 
knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBOKT   TTTLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  &s  the 
"Freedom  Commission  Act". 

CONGRIBSIONAL     FINDINGS     AND     STATEMENT     OF 
POUCY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  makes  the  following  findings  and 
statement  of  policy : 

( 1 )  The  United  States  in  preparing  to  de- 
fend Its  national  Interests  In  coming  years 
faces  grave  and  complex  problems  in  the 
norunllltary  as  well  as  military   areas. 

(2 1  First  and  foremost  are  the  problems 
raised  by  the  unremitting  drives  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Conununlst  China  seeking  world 
domination  and  the  destruction  of  all  non- 
Communist  societies.  The  Communist  bloc 
and  the  various  Communist  parties  have 
systematically  prepared  themselves  to  wage 
a  thousand-pronged  aggression  in  the 
nonmilitary  area.  Drawing  on  their  elabo- 
rate studies  and  extensive  pragmatic  tests 
Communist    leaders    have    developed     their 


conspiratorial  version  of  nonmilitary  con- 
flict into  an  advanced,  operational  art  in 
which  tbey  employ  and  orchestrate  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  conflict  Instrument* 
in  the  political,  psychological.  Ideological, 
economic,  technological,  organisational  and 
paramilitary  areas  enabling  them  to  ap- 
proach their  immediate  and  long-range  ob- 
jectives along  many  paths.  This  creates 
unique  and  unprecedented  problems  for  the 
United  States  in  a  conflict  that  is  being 
waged  In  student  organizations,  peasant  vil- 
lages, labor  unions,  mass  communication 
systems,  In  city  and  jungle,  and  institutions 
and  organizations  of  every  description,  as 
well  as  in  the  world's  chancelleries.  Recog- 
nizing that  nonmilitary  conflict  makes  ex- 
traordinary demands  upon  its  practitioners, 
the  Communists,  for  several  decades,  have 
intensively  trained  their  leadership  groups 
and  cadres  In  an  extensive  network  of  basic, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  schools.  The 
Sino-Sovlet  conflict  capacity  has  been  im- 
measurably  increased  by  the  mobilization  of 
research,  science,  industry,  technology,  and 
education  to  serve  the  power-seeking  am- 
bitions of  Communist  leaders  rather  than 
the  needs  of  their  people. 

(3)  Second,  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  complicated  by  the  emergence  of 
many  new  nations,  the  unstable  or  de- 
teriorating poUtical,  social  and  economic 
conditions  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
revolutionary  forces  released  by  the  rising 
expectations  of  the  world's  people,  and  other 
factors,  all  of  which  Increase  the  difficulties 
of  achieving  our  national  objectives  of  pre- 
venting Communist  penetration  while  seek- 
ing to  build  viable,  free,  and  Independent 
nations. 

(4)  The  nature  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  power 
drive,  the  revolutionary  and  fluid  world 
situation,  the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  the  major  leader  of  the  free  world  and  the 
need  to  deal  with  the  people  of  nations  as 
well  as  governments,  has  compelled  the 
United  States  to  employ  many  new  instru- 
ments under  the  headings  of  traditional  di- 
plomacy, intelligence,  technical  assUtance. 
aid  programs,  trade  development,  educa- 
tional exchange,  cultural  exchange,  and 
counterlnsurgency  (as  well  ae  in  the  area  of 
related  military  programs).  To  interrelate 
and  program  these  present  instruments  over 
long  periods  already  requires  a  high  degree 
of  professional  competence  in  many  spe- 
cialUes,  as  well  as  great  managerial  skill. 

(5)  However,  the  United  States  has  fallen 
short  in  developing  and  utilizing  its  full 
capacity  to  achieve  its  objectives  In  the 
world  struggle.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  im- 
prove the  existing  instruments,  but  a  wide 
range  of  additional  methods  and  means  in 
both  the  ©overmnent  and  private  sectors 
must  be  worked  out  and  integrated  with 
the  existing  Instriunents  of  oiu-  jxillcy 
CXherwUe,  the  United  States  will  lack  the 
means  to  defeat  many  forms  of  Communist 
aggression  and  to  extend  the  area  of  free- 
dom, national  Independence,  and  self-gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  attain  other  national 
objectives.  However,  this  wlU  require  an  in- 
tensive and  comprehensive  research  and 
training  effort  flrst  to  think  through  these 
additional  methods  and  means,  and,  second, 
to  educate  and  train  not  only  specialists,  but 
also  leaders  at  several  levels  who  can  visual- 
ize and  organize  these  many  instrvunents  in 
an  integrated  strategy,  enabling  the  United 
States  to  approach  its  national  objectives 
along  every  path  In  accord  with  our  ethic. 

(6).  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  strategy  as  a  series  of  discrete  problems 
with  planning  often  restricted  by  Jurisdic- 
tional walls  and  parochial  attitudes  and  too 
much  piecemeal  planning  to  handle  emer- 
gencies at  the  expense  of  systematic,  long- 
range  development  and  programing  of  the 
many  instruments  potentially  available  to 
us.  While  there  has  been  marked  improve- 
ment in  such  things  as  language  training  at 
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affency  achooUi.  and  wlilla  onlTwrsttr  cen- 
ters have  made  algnlfleant  ptogteas  In  area 
Btudiea,  nowhere  haa  the  United  Statea  es- 
tebllabed  a  training  program  to  derelop 
rounded  strateglsti  In  tbe  noomiUtary  area 
or  even  certain  rital  eategorlea  of  profes- 
sional speciaUsta.  partlciOarly  in  the  area 
of  poUtlcal,  ide<dogical.  peTchologlcal.  and 
organizational  operations  and  in  cMialn 
areas  of  development  work.  Near  has  the 
United  States  organized  a  research  program 
which  can  be  expected  to  think  through  the 
Important  additional  range  of  methods  and 
means  that  could  be  available  to  us  in  the 
Oovenunent  and  private  sectors. 

(7)  In  implementing  this  legislation  the 
following  requirements  far  develc^ing  our 
national  capacity  for  global  operations  in 
the  nonmllltary  area  should  receive  special 
attention : 

I.  At  the  upper  levels  of  Government,  the 
United  Statea  must  have  rounded  strategists 
with  Intensive  interdepartmental  training 
and  experience  who  understand  the  range 
of  InstnnnentB  potentially  available  to  us 
and  who  can  organize  and  program  these  In- 
struments over  long  periods  In  an  integrated, 
forward  strategy  that  systematically  devel- 
ops and  utlllEes  our  full  national  capacity 
for  the  global  struggle. 

n.  Below  tham.  Government  personnel 
must  be  trained  to  understand  and  imple- 
ment this  integrated  strategy  in  aU  of  its 
dimensions.  Through  intensive  training,  as 
well  as  experience,  we  must  seek  the  highest 
professional  competence  In  those  areas  of 
specialized  knowledge  required  by  our  global 
operations.  Government  personnel  should 
have  an  xinderlying  level  of  understanding 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  global  conflict,  the 
goals  of  the  United  States,  and  the  various 
possible  instrimients  in  achieving  these  goals 
to  facilitate  team  operations.  We  should 
seek  to  instill  a  high  degree  of  elan  and  dedi- 
cation. 

m.  Foreign  affairs  personnel  at  all  levels 
must  understand  communism  with  special 
emphasis  on  CJommunlst  nonmllltary  conflict 
technique.  It  la  not  enough  to  have  experts 
available  for  consultation.  This  is  basic 
knowledge  wlilch  must  be  widely  dissemi- 
nated, if  planning  and  implementation  are 
to  be  geared  to  the  conflict  we  are  in.  (The 
present  two  weeks  seminar  offered  at  the 
Foreign  Service  InsUtute  is  entirely  too  brief 
few  even  lower  ranking  {personnel.) 

IV.  The  private  sector  must  understand 
how  it  can  participate  in  the  global  struggle 
in  a  sustained  and  systematic  manner. 
There  exists  in  the  private  sectCH:  a  huge  res- 
ervoir of  talent,  ingenuity,  and  strength 
which  can  be  developed  and  brought  to  bear 
in  helping  to  solve  many  of  our  global  prob- 
lems. We  have  hardly  begun  to  explore  the 
range  of  poesibUltles. 

V.  The  public  must  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  communism,  especially  Commu- 
nist nonmllltary  conflict  technique,  and  the 
nature  of  the  0obal  struggle,  including  the 
goals  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  hereinafter  created  Freedom  Acad- 
emy must  t>e  a  prestige  institution  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  demonstrate  this 
is  a  major  effwt  by  the  United  States  in  a 
vital  area. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  and  pvtrpoee  of  the 
Congress  that  the  authority  and  powers 
granted  In  this  Act  be  fully  utUlzed  t>y  the 
Commission  established  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  (7)  of  this  section.  It  is  the 
further  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Congress 
that  the  authcwity,  powers,  and  functions  of 
the  Conunlsslon  and  the  Academy  as  set 
fca-th  in  this  Act  are  to  be  broadly  construed. 


DEriNmONS 

Skc.3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Freedom  Commission  established  by  section 
4  of  this  Act;  and 


(2)  The  tain  "Academy"  means  the  Free- 
dom Academy  established  by  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

XSTABLlSHlIKNT    OF   THI    niKXDOM    COMMISSION 

8»c.  4.  There  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive   Ixanch    of    the    Government    an    inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Freedom 
Commission  which  shall  be  composed  of  six 
members   and   a   chairman,   each   of   whom 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.     The 
Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  designate 
any   other    member    of    the    Commission    as 
Acting   Chairman   to   act   in   the   place    and 
stead  of  the  Chairman  during  his  absence. 
The  Chairman   (or  the  Acting  Chairman  In 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman)  shall  preside 
at   all   meetings  of   the   Commission,   and   a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall 
consist    of    at   least   four    members    present. 
Each  member  of  the  Commission,  including 
the  Chairman,  shall  have  equal  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  in  all  decisions  and  actions 
of  the  Commission,  shall  have  full  access  to 
all  information  relating  to  the  performance 
of   his   duties    or   responsibilities,   and   shall 
have  one  vote.     Action  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the    members    present.      The    Chairman    (or 
Acting  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man) shall  be  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
Commission  in  its  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress, Government  agencies,  persons,  or  the 
public,  and,  on   behalf  of   the  Commission 
shall   see   to   the  faithful    execution   of    the 
policies    and    decisions    of    the   Commission, 
and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time  or  as  the  Commission  may 
direct.    The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal   which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

>«EMBEXSHIP    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.   5.    (a)    Members   of   the   Commission 
and  the  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of    the    Senate.      Not    more    than    four 
members.   Including  the  Chairman,   may  be 
members  of  any  one  political  party.     In  sub- 
mitting any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and 
quallflcatlons  of  the  nominee.     The  term  of 
each  member  of  the  Commission,  other  than 
the  Chairman,  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
(1)   the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  the  appointment, 
two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  six  years- 
and    (2)    any    member    appointed    to    fill    a 
vacancy  occ\uTlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.    The  Chairman  shall  serve  as 
such  during  the  pleasure  of  tbe   President, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  »20,500  per  anniun.    Each  other  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.    Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment other  than  that  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  rREEDOM  ACADEMY; 
PRINCIPAL  rUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
AND  ACADEMT 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  establish  un- 
der Its  supervision  and  Control  an  advanced 
research,  development,  and  training  center 
to  be  known  as  the  Freedom  Academy.  The 
Academy  shall  be  located  at  such  place  or 
places  within  the  United  States  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine.  The  principal 
fimctlons  of  the  Conunlsslon  and  Academv 
shall  be:  ' 

(1)  To  conduct  research  designed  to  im- 
prove the  methods  and  means  by  which  the 
United  Stotes  seeks  Its  national  objectives 
in  the  nonmllltary  part  of  the  global  strug- 
gle.    This   should    Include    Improvement   of 
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the  present  methods  and  maaas  and  exnli— 
tlon  of  the  full  range  of  addltionj^' 

If  »^J  ?»f*^"^^  °^y  ^  avallable^^ 
m  both  the  Government  and  private  iJ!^ 
tors.  Special  attention  shall  be  irt~«^' 
problems  of  an  Interdepartmental  iSi'iu^ 
and  to  problems  Involved  In  organlzl^J^ 
programing  the  full  spectrum  of^^SJ 
and  means  potentially  available  in  the  OoT 
ernment  and  private  sectors  in  an  iT^' 
grated,  forward  sUategy  that  wiU  systemat' 
Ically  develop  and  utilize  the  full  can^uC 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  its  natlonK 
Jectlves  m  the  global  struggle,  Includlne  thi 
defeat  of  all  forms  of  Communist  agRTMsion 
and  the  building  of  free.  Independent  anS 
viable  nations.  ° 

(2)  To  educate  and  train  Government  D*r 
sonnel  and  private  citizens  so  as  to  meet  thi 
requirements   set   forth  In   section  2(8>n; 
of  this  Act.    The  Academy  shall  be  the  orin 
clpal    Government    Interdepartmental    edu 
catlonal,    and    training   center    in    the   non" 
military    area    of    the    United    States    Kiob«i 
operations.    Authority  Is  also  granteU  to  edu 
cate  and  train  foreign  students,  when  this  l^ 
In  the  national  interest  and  is  approved  h» 
the  Secretary  of  State.  t'i^^vea  Dy 

(3)  To  provide  leadership  in  encouraelne 
and  assisting  universities  and  other  Instltu 
tions  to  increase  and  improve  research  edu 
catlonal,  and   training  programs  attuned  to 
the  global  operational   needs  of   the  United 
States. 

(4)  To  provide   leadership,- guidance    and 
assistance  to  the  training  staffs  of  Govern 
ment  agencies  handling  United  States  global 
operations.  Including  training  programs  con- 
ducted at  oversea  posts. 

(5)  To  provide  a  center  where  officers  and 
employees  of  Government  agencies,  as  well 
as  private  citizens,  can  meet  to  discuss  and 
explore  common  and  special  elements  of  their 
problems  In  improving  United  States  cRpa- 
bllltles  In  the  global  struggle. 

STUDENT  selection;  GRANTS;   ADMISSION  OF 
FOREIGN  STL-DENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Academy  students,  other  than 
Government  personnel,  shall  be  selected  In- 
sofar as  Is  practicable  and  In  the  public  In- 
terest, from  those  areas,  organizations,  and 
institutions  where  trained  leadership  and  In- 
formed public  opinion  are  most  needed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
2(a)  (7)  IV  and  V.  Persons  In  Government 
service  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act  may  be 
trained  at  the  Academy  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Act.  All  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Government  are  authorized  to 
assign  officers  and  employees  to  the  Academy 
for  designated  training. 

(b)  The  Conmiisslon  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  students  and  to  pay  expenses  inci- 
dent to  training  and  study  under  this  Act, 
This  authorization  shall  include  authority  to 
pay  actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses 
to  and  from  the  Academy  or  other  authorized 
place  of  training  under  this  Act.  Tlie  Com- 
mission U  authorized  to  grant  financial 
assistance  to  the  dependents  of  studenu  who 
hold  no  office  or  employment  under  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  time  they 
are  undergoing  training  authorized  under 
this  Act.  Grants  and  other  financial  as- 
sUtance  under  this  Act  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Foreign  students  selected  for  train- 
ing under  this  Act  shall  be  admitted  as  non- 
immigrants under  section  101(a)  (16)(F)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  H01(a)(15)(F))  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney 
General.  A  person  admitted  under  this  sec- 
tion who  fails  to  maintain  the  status  under 
which  he  was  admitted,  or  who  fails  to  de- 
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part  from  the  United  States  at  the  expiration 
of  tbe  time  for  which  he  was  admitted,  or 
who  engages  In  activities  of  a  political  nature 
detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  activities  in  conflict  with  the 
fccurlty  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
taken  into  custody  and  promptly  deported 
pursua'ht  to  sections  241,  242,  and  243  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1251.  1252.  and  1253).  Deportation  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shall  be  summary 
and  findings  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  Such 
persons  shall  not  be  eligible  for  suspension 
of  deportation  under  section  244  of  such 
Act    (8   use.    1254). 

INFORMATION    CENTER 

8ec.  8.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
establish  an  Information  center  at  such  place 
or  places  within  the  United  States  as  the 
Commission  may  determine.  The  principal 
function  of  the  information  center  shall  be 
to  disseminate,  with  or  without  charge,  in- 
formation and  materials  which  will  assist 
people  and  organizations  to  Increase  their 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  and  of 
the  dimensions  and  nature  of  the  global 
struggle  between  freedom  and  communism, 
and  of  ways  they  can  participate  effectively 
toward  winning  that  struggle  and  building 
free.  Independent,  and  viable  nations.  In 
carrying  out  this  function,  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  prepare,  make,  and  publish 
textbooks  and  other  materials,  including 
training  films,  suitable  for  high  school,  col- 
lege, and  community  level  Instruction,  and 
also  to  publish  such  research  materials  as 
may  be  in  the  public  Interest.  The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  disseminate  such 
Information  and  materials  to  such  persons 
and  organizations  as  may  be  in  the  public 
interest  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  shall   determine. 

DISCLOSURE    OF    INFORMATION 

Sic.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowl- 
edge m  any  case  in  which  such  disclosure 
(1)  is  prohibited  by  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  (2)  is  inconsistent  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

SECURITT    CHECK    OF    PERSONNEL 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by  the 
(Commission  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  Is  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest,  no  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  employee*,  by  the  Commission, 
nor  shall  the  Commission  permit  any  Indi- 
vidual to  have  access  to  Information  which 
Is,  for  reasons  of  national  security,  specifical- 
ly designated  by  a  United  States  Government 
agency  for  limited  or  restricted  dissemina- 
tion or  distribution  until  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  have  made  an  Investiga- 
tion and  report  to  the  Commission  on  the 
character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of  such 
individual,  and  the  Commission  shall  have 
determined  that  employing  such  Individual 
or  permitting  him  to  have  access  to  such 
information  will  not  endanger  the  common 
defense  and  security. 

(b)  In  the  event  an  Investigation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  subject  of  the  investigaUon 
is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  Is  a  questionable 
security  risk,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shaU  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full 
field  InvestigaUon,  the  result^  of  which  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
for  its  Information  and  appropriate  action. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  deems  It  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  the  Commission  may 
request  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to 
make  an  Investigation  and  report  to  the 
Commission  on  the  character,  associations, 
and  loyalty  of  any  individual  under  consid- 


eration for  training  at  the  Academy,  and  if 
the  Commission  shall  then  determine  that 
the  training  of  such  individual  will  not  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States,  he 
shall  receive  no  training  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  the  event  an  investigation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation 
Is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  Is  a  questionable 
security  risk,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full 
field  investigation,  the  resulte  of  which  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
lor  its  Information  and  appropriate  action. 

(e)  If  the  President  or  the  Commission 
shall  deem  It  to  be  in  the  national  Interest, 
he  or  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
cause  investigation  of  any  Individual  which 
is  required  or  authorized  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  instead  of 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

GENERAL       AUTHORrTT       OF       THE       COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
already  granted,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized and  empowered — 

( 1 )  to  establish  such  temporary  or  per- 
manent boards  and  conunlttees  as  the  Com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission; 

|3)  to  conduct  such  research,  studies,  and 
surveys  as  the  Commission  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  and  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  utilize,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  the  services,  faculties,  and  per- 
sonnel of  other  Government  agencies  and  pay 
for  such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  out 
of  funds  available  to  the  Commission  under 
this  Act,  either  in  advance,  by  reimburse- 
ment, or  by  direct  transfer; 

(7)  to  utilize  or  employ  on  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis,  with  the  consent  of  the  or- 
ganization or  governmental  body  concerned, 
the  services  of  personnel  or  any  State  or  lo- 
cal government  or  private  organization  to 
perform  such  functions  on  Its  behalf  as  may 
appear  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  without  requiring  such  personnel 
to  sever  their  connection  with  the  furnish- 
ing organization  or  governmental  body;  and 
to  utilize  personnel  of  a  foreign  government 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State; 

(8)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease, 
or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting  from,  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  Act; 

(9»  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  if  such  funds  are  donated  without  re- 
strictions other  than  that  they  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(10)  to  accept  and  utUize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  transportation  and  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Eicpenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  serving  without  compensation: 

(11)  to  utilize  the  services  of  persons  on  a 
temporary  basis  and  to  pay  their  actual  and 
necessary  travel  expenses  and  subsistence 
and,  in  addition,  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  day  for  each  day  spent  in 
the  work   of  the  Commission. 


(b)  The  personnel  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  appointed 
In  accordance  with  the  clvU  service  laws  and 
their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
except  that,  to  the  extent  the  Commission 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  lu  responslbUities,  personnel  may  be  em- 
ployed and  their  compensation  fixed  without 
regard  to  such  laws.  No  such  personnel  (ex- 
cept such  personnel  whose  compensation  U 
fixed  by  law,  and  specially  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel  up  to  a  limit  of  $19,000) 
whose  position  would  be  subject  to  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  if  such 
Act  were  applicable  to  such  position,  shall 
be  paid  a  salary  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
rate  payable  under  such  Act  for  positions 
of  equivalent  difficulty  or  responsibility. 
The  Commission  shall  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  administrative  review  of  any  de- 
termination to  dismiss  any  employee. 

GENERAL     MANAGER    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  12.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
establish  within  the  Commission  a  general 
manager,  who  shall  discharge  such  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  funcUons  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  direct 
The  general  manager  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Commission,  shall  be  removable  by 
the  Commission,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per 
annum. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec  13.  (a)  To  asstire  effecUve  cooperation 
between  the  Freedom  Academy  and  various 
Government  agencies  concerned  with  its  ob- 
jectives, there  is  established  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Freedom  Academy  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Committee"). 
The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  one 
representative  of  each  of  the  following  agen- 
cies designated  by  the  head  of  each  such 
agency  from  officers  and  employees  thereof 
The  Department  of  State;  the  Department  of 
Defense;  the  Depcu-tment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
the  Agency  for  International  Development- 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  elect 
a  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
nolttee.  The  Chairman  shall  serve  for  such 
a  term  of  one  year.  The  chairmanship  shall 
rotate  among  the  representatives  of  the 
agencies  who  comprise  the  membership  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  compensation  for  his  services  as  such 
other  than  that  received  by  him  as  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  agency  represented 
by  him.  Bach  member  of  the  Committee 
shaU  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  actually 
and  necessarily  Incurred  by  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  of  the  Committee.  Such 
reimbursements  shaU  be  made  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Freedom  Commission 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of 
the    Committee. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall — 

( 1 )  serve  as  a  medium  for  liaison  between 
the  Freedom  Cammission  and  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  represented  in  the  Commit- 
tee: 

(2  1  review  from  time  to  time  the  plans, 
programs,  and  activities  of  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  and 
transmit  to  the  Commission  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  Improvement  of 
those  plans,  programs,  and  activities; 

(3)  meet  with  the  Freedom  Commission 
periodlcaUy,  but  not  less  often  than  semi- 
annually, to  consult  with  it  with  regard  to 
the  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Freedom  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Academy;    and 
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(4)tran8mit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congrew  In  January  of  each  year  a  report 
containing  (A)  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Academy  daring  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  (B)  its  recom- 
mendationB  for  the  Improvement  of  those 
plans,   programs,   and   activities. 

(e)  The  Ck»nmlttee  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  It  shaU  determine  to 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties. 

(f)  Hie  Commission  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  without  reimbursement  su<;bi  of- 
fice space,  personal  services,  suppUesknd 
equipment,  information,  and  facllltlee  as  the 
Committee  may  require  for  the  performance 
of  its  functions. 


APPHOPMATIONS 

Sec.  14.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  0*  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwlM  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of    thl«  Act. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
MuNDT  is  as  follows: 

P*«*  n:   Tta  Limited  Natukx  of  the  U.S. 

RaSBABCH    AND   TaAIhTINO   PaOGKAJM    IN    NON- 

lauTAMT    CoHTUCT— The    Five    Require- 
ments AND  OuB  Pailuee  To  Meet  Them 
The  very  great  capabilities  of  the  Com- 
munist enterprise  in  political  warfare  makes 
our  problems  of  defense  and  offense  extreme- 
ly dUBcuIt.     The  more  or  less  conventional 
methods  of  diplomacy,  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid,  student  and  cultxiral  exchange,  the 
limit«d  informational  activities  of  USIA,  to- 
gether with  certain  covert  Intelligence  opera- 
tions  and    limited    efforts    by   private   orga- 
nizations,     are      proving      inadequate.      as 
presently   formulated   and   implemented,   to 
contain,  much   less   defeat,   Soviet  indirect 
aggression.    Undoubtedly  some  of  the  things 
we  are  doing  are  causing  the  Soviets  more 
dlfllcvilty  than  is  generally  realized,  but  over- 
all the  existing  methods  and  means,  as  they 
have  been  employed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  have  orly  succeeded  in  slowing  the 
Soviet  push. 

Again  and  again  our  methods  have  proven 
inadequate,  because  the  enemy  bas  mastered 
all  arms  and  is  employing  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  conflict  Instruments  which  enables 
him   to  outflank,  envelop,   or  smother   the 
more   Limited    and    hesitatingly   applied   in- 
struments of  our  policy.     Thus  an  aid  pro- 
gram, even  when  well  conceived,  may  achieve 
nothing  toward  improving  the  economic  or 
political  conditions  in  the  recipient  nation, 
if  it  is  more  than  offset  by  Communist  eco- 
nomic sabotage  and  sujjerlor  agitation  and 
propaganda  capabilities.    A  USIA  library  in 
India   is   simply   overwhelmed    by   a  Soviet 
translation  and  publication  effort  which  dis- 
tributes millions  of   books   and   periodicals 
each  year  in  many  tongues  and  dialecte,  the 
large  scale  buying  up  of  publishing  houses 
and  intimidation  of  bookstores,  the  massive 
penetration  and  manipulation  of  the  mass 
comm\inications  system— and  it  hardly  com- 
petes at  all  with  trained  Communist  orga- 
nizers operating  In  universities,  unions,  peas- 
ant villages,  classrooms,  and  various  fronts. 
The  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  capacity  in 
nonmllitary  conflict  and  the  dangerous  de- 
velopments beginning  In  1956.  now  confirmed 
by  the  new  draft  program,  make  it  impera- 
tive for  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  to 
develop,  and  rapidly,  a  far  greater  capacity 
in  the  area  of  nonmllitary  conflict. 

The  question  ^s.  What  are  the  conditions 
the  requirements,  which  must  be  met  before 
this  Nation  can  realize  its  full  capacity  to  en- 
gage In  the  type  of  global  struggle  which 
has  been  forced  upon  us?  It  la  rather  re- 
markable that  with  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  cold  war.  so  little  thought 
has  been  devoted  to  thinking  through  these 


requirements    and   how   be*t   we   can    meet 
them. 

Only  by  understanding  these  require- 
ments and  the  wide  margin  by  which  we 
have  failed  to  realize  them,  can  the  present 
legislation  be  understood.  Most  of  our  fall- 
■aiea  to  date  can  be  traced  to  our  central 
failure  to  take  the  necessary  organizational 
measures  to  meet  these  needs  systematically. 

It  is  submitted  the  principal  requirements 
are  as  follows; 

Requirement  No.  1:  At  the  upper  levels 
of  government  we  must  have  conflict  man- 
agers on  our  side  who  understand  the  full 
range  of  methods  and  means  by  which  this 
Nation  and  its  allies  can  meet  the  entire 
Communist  attack  and  work  toward  our 
global  objectives  systematically.  This  means 
they  will  have  to  master  a  broad  range  of 
nonmllitary  measures  which  have  yet  to 
be  thought  through  and  systematized.  It 
means  they  must  be  able  to  organize  and 
orchestrate  these  measures  in  an  Integrated 
strategy  in  which  our  national  objectives  are 
approached  from  many  directions,  using 
every  promising  means  in  accord  with  our 
ethic. 

Requirement  No.  2:  Below  these  conflict 
managers,  agency  personnel  must  be  trained 
to  understand  and  Implement  this  Integrated 
strategy  In  all  of  Its  dimensions.  Unless 
these  people  share  a  substantial  common 
fund  of  knowledge  about  the  natxire  of  the 
enemy,  the  global  conflict,  and  the  vast  array 
of  positive  and  negative  measures  potentially 
available  to  us,  there  cannot  be  the  close 
teamplay  necessary  to  carrv  out  a  complex 
strategy  with  vigor  and  elan  against  a  skilled 
and  dedicated  enemy. 

Requirement  No.  3  (implicit  in  above  but 
listed  separately  to  facilitate  subsequent 
analysis)  :  Policymakers  and  cold  war  per- 
sonnel at  many  levels  must  understand  com- 
munism, with  special  emphasis  on  Commu- 
nist conflict  technique.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  experts  available  for  consultation. 
This  is  basic  battle  knowledge  which  must 
be  widely  disseminated  In  the  agencies,  if 
planning  and  Implementation  are  to  be 
geared  to  the  conflict  we  are  in. 

Requirement  No.  4:  The  public  must  have 
greater  understanding  of  communism 
especially  Communist  conflict  technique 
and  the  nature  of  the  global  struggle.  This 
Is  necessary  to  maintain  the  will  to  victory 
and  to  overcome  apathy  In  a  long  and  tedious 
struggle.  It  Is  necessary  If  the  public  Is  to 
support  wholeheartedly  the  difficult  and 
often  distasteful  things  we  must  do  In  the 
coming,  years.  In  a  free  society,  policy  to 
be  effective,  must  have  support.  A  widening 
Assure  between  public  knowledge  and  policy 
can  spell  disaster.  For  defensive  purposes 
alone  this  knowledge  Is  essential.  If  public 
opinion  is  not  to  be  confused  and  manipu- 
lated by  the  deceptions  and  blandishments 
of  skilled  propagandists  who  understand  us 
and  our  desire  to  be  left  alone  too  well. 

Requirement  No.  5:  The  private  sector 
must  know  how  it  can  participate  in  the 
global  struggle  in  a  sustained  and  systematic 
manner.  There  exists  In  the  private  sector 
a  huge  reservoir  of  talent.  Ingenuity  and 
strength  which  can  be  developed  and 
brought  to  bear  In  helping  solve  our  cold 
war  problems.  A  wide  range  of  Interrelated 
programs  can  be  Implemented,  if  certain  pre- 
conditions are  met.  Whether  these  things 
are  done  or  not  done  can  be  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  in  a  close  contest 
in  which  the  enemy  has  mobilized  his  entire 
society  to  win  the  cold  war.  as  well  as  to  pre- 
pare for  hot  war.' 

It  Is  submitted  these  requiramenu  cannot 
be  met  without    a   large-scale   research   and 
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training    program    directed    by    excAn*. 
men  Who  have  a  clear  understaJdlngTt'S 

Unfortunately.  It  is  stiU  being  arRued  th 
existing  research  and   tralnlne  is  21^1"^' 
for  our  cold-war  needs,  or  can\e  n^?l^ 
quale   with   a  lltUe   beeflng  up     YH!  ^" 

i^n^h^r  ^  '^''^'  "'  ^'^^8  worked  on  wS* 
n  the  Government  that  the  general  nT.K, 
is  not  aware  of.  and  that  InltitStroii  S' 
the  War  Colleges  and  the  Foreign  ^rnJ^' 
stitute  have  adjusted  their  cOrrS!^^" 
some  degree  to  meet  new  situations  c^t^ 
by  the  communist  enterprise  and  the  ZTo^ 
tlonary  forces  at  work  in  Afro-Asia  ani  Z^S,' 
Anaenca.  It  is  also  true  that  v^HoxxsR^ 
research  centers  and  centers  for  inS? 
tional  and  area  studies  have  been  estabiS 
at  a  number  of  universities  since  the  ..mr^ 
World  War  U.  and  that  the  Oovernmem  hL 

iTe^'^d.^  "  ^^"""  ^^^^"'^^  -«->-tio^ 
Yet  It  is  equally  true  that  the  existing  «« 
grams  have  failed  to  achieve  to  a  substln^' 
degree  any  one  of  the  above  requirement 
Further.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  SJ. 
m  Government  has  thought  out  the  ovS 
research  and  training  program  which  wSd 
be  necessary  to  fill  systematically  and^r 
quately  these  Ave  fundamental  tL^' 
ments.  or  if  anyone  has  done  so,  that  hewL' 
able   to   make  any  impression  on  his  sorT 

problem  has  been  considered  in  bits  imS 
pieces,  and  the  programs  instituted  met  Wfa^ 
and  pieces  of  the  problem.     This  should  S 

'^!!:V'T^''''  *'"*  '^*™  ^«  «  built-in  abllltJ 
within  the  agencies  to  resist  these  facts  "nj 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

tv,iM?^  '*  ''"^  ^  necessary  to  summarize 
the  existing  programs  in  relation  to  these  re 
qulrements  before  proceeding  to  an  examl- 
nation  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill     Thu 
wiU^help  define  the  nature  of  the  gaps  to  be 

For  a  starting  point,  take  requirement  No 
3.  the  need  for  wide  understanding  of  com- 
munism and  especially  Commimlst  conflict 
technique  In  the  agencies.  This  is  the  most 
obvious  and  fundamental  requirement  and 
should  have  been  recognized  and  systemati- 
cally approached  at  least  15  years  ago  Yet 
even  today  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  com-' 
prehensive,  organized  effort  to  fill  this  need 

Before  reviewing  the  present  programs  in 
relation  to  this  requirement,  two  polnu 
should  be  emphasized.  First,  communism 
especially  Communist  conflict  technique  is 
not  a  quick  and  easy  subject  to  learn  -  It 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  systema- 
tized study.  Training  courses  lasting  a  few 
days  or  weeks  simply  cannot  give  the  stu- 
dent more  than  a  superflclal  Introduction 
regardless  of  how  well  they  are  run. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  distinction  between 
area  studies  of  the  Communist  bloc  dealing 
with  such  things  as  agriculture,  the  trans- 
porUtlon  system,  the  new  managerial  class 
Internal  Indoctrination,  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  Krerallnology,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
studying  Communist  strategy  and  tactics  for 
external  political  warfare.  To  a  remarkable 
degree   our  university  centers  have  concen- 


'  A   minimum  curriculum  would  have  to 
Include  the  historical  development  of  com- 


■  There  are  other  requirements,  but  the 
above  are  basic  In  flxlng  goals  for  our  re- 
search and  training  program.  Of  course  we 
want  our  friends  and  allies  to  develop  a 
similar  capacity. 


munlsm:  the  principal  theoreUcal  works  of 
Marxism -Leninism,  Including  Mao:  the  Com- 
munist bloc  from  1917  to  the  present.  ThU 
would  be  background.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  curriculxma  would  be  a  study 
of  Soviet  external  political  warfare  which  Is 
an  encyclopedic  subject  requiring  the  read- 
ing of  many  books,  the  study  of  numerous 
operational  case  hUtorles,  and  a  well  <M^an- 
lised  course  of  study.  I  am  appalled  that 
aome  still  seem  to  believe  this  Is  an  easy  sub- 
ject to  grasp  or  can  be  covered  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks  of  training.  They  are  displaying 
gross  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter. 
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trated  on  the  former  and  ignored  the  latter.' 
Both  subjects  are  important,  but  our  cold- 
war  strategists  and  operational  personnel 
will  need  months  of  intensive  schooling.  In 
addition  to  a  range  of  operator  experience, 
before  they  can  begin  to  master  Soviet  politi- 
cal warfare. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Inadequacy  of  thr 
present    programs    becomes    apparent. 

The  War  Colleges  •  may  devote  2  weeks  to 
.-»  month  to  coverage  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Within  that  period  the  specific  treatment  of 
communistn  and  Communist  conflict  tech- 
niques rarely  exceeds  2  or  3  days.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  rest  of  the  Instruction  is 
related  to  the  Communist  threat.  But  this 
is  an  indirect  tie  which  in  many  cases  pre- 
suppxjses  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
Communist  operations  than  the  student 
actually  possesses. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute'  has  a  2- 
week  seminar  on  "Communism  and  the  So- 
viet Union."  This  is  a  broad  survey  course 
which  can  give  only  light  treatment  to  com- 
munism and  Communist  conflict  techniques 
By  trying  to  cover  everything  in  10  days 
of  actual  training,  the  course  is  necessarily 
superflclal.  For  example.  It  provides  1'.. 
Iiours  of  lecture  discussions  eacli  on  com- 
munism In  the  Far  East,  South  Asia.  Africa. 
Southeast  Asia,  Western  Europye,  Eastern 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  United 
States.  There  is  one  lecture  discussion  on 
such  Involved,  encyclopedic  subjects  as  "Sub- 
version" and  "Coordination  of  Forces  to  Stop 
the  Communist  Advance."  Considering  the 
very  feV  points  even  a  first-class  teacher  can 
get  across  in  1  hour,  the  superficiality  of  the 
course  is  self-evident  This  is  no  criticism 
of  the  teachers  -they  just  dont  have  enough 
time. 

The  "Basic  Foreign  Service  Officers  Course  ' 
(9  weeks)  required  of  all  Junior  officers  on 
appointment  and  the  "Mid-Career  Course  in 
Foreign  Affairs"  (13  weeks),  which  are  the 
mainstay  of  FSI  training  (outside  language 
training),  offer  almost  nothing.  The  basic 
course  has  6  hours  of  lectures  by  CIA  experts 
covering  the  Soviet  Union,  the  international 
Communist  movement,  the  organization  and 
strategy  of  communism.  Soviet  global  propa- 
ganda, and  how  to  answer  criticisms  abroad 
originating  from  Communists.  (In  Orlando 
we  considered  17  hours  on  the  same  subjects 
too  skimpy  for  high  sch(X)l  seniors.)  The 
"Mid-Career  Course"  Includes  only  a  2-hour 
lecture  on  Communist  doctrine  and  practice, 
3  hours  on  the  role  of  behavioral  sciences  in 
Soviet  strategy,  and  2  hours  on  Soviet  politi- 
cal organizations.  There  is  time,  however, 
for  5  hours  on  "Philosophy  of  Administra- 
tion" and  4  hours  on  '•Origin  and  Diffusion 
of  Myths  and  Rites."  • 

In  1958  FSI  inaugurated  the  "Senior  Semi- 
nar in  Foreign  Policy,"  a  9-month  course, 
for  about  20  senior  officers  at  a  time  which 
appears  to  be  the  FSI  counterpart  to  the 
War  Colleges.  This  devotes  5  days  to  "Com- 
munist Strategy,"  and  a  good  part  of  this 
time  is  spent  in  discussion  groups  or  at- 
tending optional  films.  Actually  there  are 
Just  five  lectures  by  four  guest  lecturers,  who 
are,  however,  top  men,  and  several  short 
training  films.  Thirty-one  books  are  recom- 
mended to  the  students,  together  with  cer- 
tain classified  material,  but  this  lengthy 
list  must  have  been  drawn  up  with  tongue 
in  cheek  for  a  5-day  course.  Again,  much 
of  the  remainder   of  the  course   relates  to 


•This  can  be  seen  by  glancing  through 
their  Journals. 

♦Army  War  College,  Naval  War  College, 
Air  University,  National  War  College,  and 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

•Established  In  1947  under  the  State  De- 
partment to  provide  in-service  training  to 
the  Foreign  Service  and  other  agency  per- 
sonnel. 

•Figures  are  based  on  the  1960  61  academic 
year. 


the  Conununlst  threat,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
the  War  Colleges,  this  is  an  Indirect  tie 
which  presupposes  more  knowledge  about 
communism  than  the  student  usually  pos- 
sesses. 

The  USIA  training  program  has  no  course 
on  communism,  but  makes  use  of  the  2-week 
FSI  seminar.  The  FBI,  I  am  told,  has  a  1- 
week  course  for  its  internal  security  i>eople. 

In  summary.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Gov- 
ernment-operated school  which  gives  cov- 
erage in  any  real  depth  to  communism  and 
Communist  conflict  technique."  Without 
detracting  from  the  general  value  of  the 
war  colleges  and  agency  trade  schools,  it 
cannot  be  seriously  argued  these  schools 
provide  an  adequate  coverage  There  is  in- 
deed a  coverage  in  broad  outline,  but  no  in- 
tensive study  in  depth  It  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  under  present  conditions,  since 
there  are  no  textbooks  covering  the  neces- 
Bixty  range  of  material  between  covers,  and 
the  student  who  wants  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  Communist  political  warfare  must 
read  dozens  of  books  and  such  an  undertak- 
ing is  simply  not  in  the  cards  within  a  10- 
month  course  (length  of  War  College 
courses),  most  of  which  deals  with  other 
subjects,  let  alone  courses  lasting  only  a  few 
weeks.  Further,  literature  dealing  with  com- 
munism shows  large  gaps. 

The  answer  sometimes  given  by  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  Is  that  Government  oper- 
ated schools  were  not  intended  to  provide 
this  coverage.  Instead,  agency  personnel  are 
sent  to  leading  vmiversitles  for  graduate 
work.  However,  an  examination  of  these 
graduate  studies,  insofar  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  comniunism.  reveals  that  prac- 
tically all  of  them  are  of  the  area  study  type 
devoted  to  the  internal  study  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia or  China  rather  than  study  of  Commu- 
nist external  political  warfare.- 

Further,  the  various  Russian  research  cen- 
ters are  not  suitable  for  instruction,  but  are 
devoted  to  research,  and  again  this  is  overly 
academic  and  mostly  of  the  area  study  type. 
Research  on  specific  operational  problems  is 
rarely  done.  This  should  be  obvious  from 
the  literary  output  of  these  institutions. 

Last  fall  Columbia  University  announced 
it  was  establishing  a  Research  Institute  on 
Communist  Affairs.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  this  announcement  was  Columbia's 
opinion  this  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
institute  in  any  American  university  devoted 
to  intensive  study  of  relations  and  compari- 
sons of  Communist  states  and  movements 
throughout  the  world.'  In  other  words,  for 
the  flrst  time  an  American  university  was 
departing  from  Internal  area  studies  to  take 
a  serious,  scholarly  look  at  communism  out- 
side the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  relations  t)e- 
tween  members  of  the  bloc.  Coming  in  the 
16th  j-ear  of  the  cold  war,  that  is  an  appalling 
admission  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
academic  community  In  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  involved  problems  ever  to 
face  mankind  and  on  the  solution  of  which 
this  Nations  security  depends. 

The  Orlando  committee  congratulates 
Columbia,  but  we  hope  policy  planners  in 
Washington  will  not  be  mislead.  This  Is  a 
research  center,  not  a  training  center.  And 
it  is  concentrating  on  communism,  not  de- 
veloping oiu-  methods  and  means  of  non- 
mllitary conflict.  To  the  extent  it  may  deal 
with  countermeasures,  this  will  apparently 
be  almost  entirely  at  the  diplomatic  level 
(i  e.,  what  diplomacy  can  do  to  Increase  the 


"  A  partial  exception  may  be  a  CIA  school 
about  which  I  have  little  information. 

"  Diligent  inquiry  may  uncover  a  rare 
seminar  giving  more  coverage  to  norunilltary 
conflict  problems.  I  understand  such  semi- 
nars have  been  held  by  Klssenger  at  Harvard 
and  Possony  at  Georgetown  This  does  not 
change  the  general  picture. 

•The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Nov  3 
1961,  p.  14. 


rift  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China)  If  this  institute  runs  true  to 
form,  we  can  expect  its  output  to  be  overly 
academic. 

How  many  more  years  will  slip  by  before 
an  American  university  will  announce  it  is 
establishing  an  institute  that  will  take  a 
serious  interest  in  researching  nonmllitary 
conflict  for  our  side;  and  how  many  years 
after  that  will  an  American  university 
announce  it  is  offering  training  in  this  area' 

Requirements  1  and  2;  Speaking  generally 
there  is  no  existing  training  program  or 
combination  of  programs  which  can  produce 
conflict  managers  for  our  side.  Even  If  re- 
quirement No  3  is  fully  met,  we  will  still  be 
n  long  way  frcm  realizing  requirements  1  and 
2  studying  Communist  political  warfare  Is 
r.  necessary  prerequisite  to  becoming  an  ex- 
pert in  nonmllitary  conflict  for  our  side,  but 
expert  knowledge  about  communism  does 
not  make  an  expert  In  our  methods.'"  We 
can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  Soviets,  but 
we  must  develop  our  own  art  and  science  of 
nonmllitary  conflict  that  meets  otir  special 
needs  and  Is  in  accord  with  our  ethic. 

Our  training  programs  are  a  reflection  of 
our  whole  limited  approach  to  the  cold  war 
5  xteen  years  ago,  when  the  agencies  real- 
i;i!ed  we  were  entering  a  protracted  cold  war, 
our  policy  planners  formulated  some  rather 
minimal  ideas  and  programs  for  meeting  the 
nonmllitary  part  of  the  challenge.  As  the 
crisis  deepened  and  the  massive  nature  of 
the  Soviet  astault  on  our  civilization  became 
evident,  various  research  projects  were  Insti- 
tuted at  our  universities  and  within  the 
agencies;  there  was  an  Increase  In  language 
training  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and 
greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  nonmlli- 
tary area  at  the  War  Colleges.  But  otu"  pol- 
icy planners  did  not  seem  to  comprehend 
the  new  areas  of  knowledge,  especially  opera- 
tionally attuned  knowledge,  we  would  have 
to  explore  and  the  range  of  subjects  our  pol- 
icy level  people  and  operators  would  have  to 
master  before  they  would  be  able  to  compete 
globally  with  the  superbly  prepared  conflict 
managers  and  cadres  directing  and  imple- 
menting the  Soviet  effort. 

The  result  has  been  a  grossly  Inadequate 
approach  to  the  research  and  training  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  Soviet  political  warfare 
challenge.  While  the  Communists  recog- 
nized that  political  warfare  Is  at  least  as 
difficult  as  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
that  those  who  lead  it  must  be  intensively 
and  specially  trained  professionals,  the  way 
we  prepared  our  people  seemed  to  reflect  a 
belief  that  a  liberal  education  gave  our  policy 
makers  and  operators  most  of  the  actual 
schooling  they  needed,  other  than  on  the  Job 
experience. 

This  attitude  is  seen  most  clearly  at  the 
Foreign  Science  Institute  where  newly  ap- 
pointed Foreign  Service  officers,  fresh  from 
the  campus,  are  given  only  9  weeks  of  gen- 
eral orientation  training  before  being  com- 
mitted to  the  global  conflict  of  systems.  ' 
Only  as  they  are  entering  midcareer  do  they 
qualify  for  13  more  weeks  at  the  Institute, 
and  this  training  Is  not  only  Inadequate  as 
regards  communism.  It  falls  to  give  the  stu- 
dent even  a  superflclal  survey  of  the  range 
of  measures  potentially  available  to  us. 
Only  when  he  becomes  a  senior  ofDcer  is  he 
qualified  for  a  9 -month  course,  and  here 
the  training  In  nonmllitary  conflict,  as  will 
be  developed  later.  Is  still  most  Inadequate. 

This  would  seem  to  reflect  an  attitude  that 
nonmllitary  conflict  is  really  not  so  complex 
and  that  one  can  pick  up  the  essentials  on 


"  It  is  remarkable  how  many  people  assvune 
tliat  an  expert  on  communism  Is  also  an 
expert  on  nonmllitary  conflict  for  our  side. 
This  Is  not  an  argument  for  an  under- 
graduate foreign  service  academy.  We  agree 
this  might  take  students  out  of  the  main 
stream  of  American  life  at  too  early  a  stage 
m  their  development. 
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the  Job.  Or  It  can  reflect  a  general  resist- 
ance to  going  beyond  tbe  traditional  InBtru- 
menU  of  foreign  policy  conventlonaUy 
applied,  which  leaves  the  Communists  unop- 
posed on  much  of  the  political-Ideological 
terrain. 

Lacking  an  adequate  training  program,  our 
cold-war  strategists  and  operators  have  had 
to  learn  on  the  Job,  with  tragic  consequences. 
Furthermore,  and  this  is  an  Important  point, 
the  conceptual  thinking  and  experience  of 
careerists  Is  often  limited  to  one  agency. 
While  they  may  serve  on  various  Inter- 
agency Ijoards  and  even  attend  one  of  the 
other  agency  schools,  they  are  short  on  op- 
erator experience  outside  their  agency.  There 
are  exceptions — noncareerlsts  like  Robert 
Lovett  and  Gordon  Gray  come  to  mind,  who 
have  moved  around  quite  a  bit. 

As  previously  noted,  this  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  preparation  of  Soviet  con- 
flict managers  who  have  often  rotated 
through  the  KGB,  Army,  AFITPROP,  and 
Foreign  Service. 

Henry  Kissinger,  in  his  useful  study,  "Nu- 
clear Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy,"  com- 
mented on  this  (p.  434) : 

"Whatever  the  qualities  of  Soviet  leader- 
ship, its  training  is  eminently  political  and 
conceptual.     Reading  Lenin  or  Mao  or  Stalin, 
one  Is  struck  by  the  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  political,  military,  psycho- 
logical, and  economic  factors,  the  Insistence 
on  flnding  a   conceptual   basis  for  political 
action  and   on  the   need    for   dominating   a 
situation   by   flexible   tactics  and    Inflexible 
purpose.    And  the  Internal  struggles  in  the 
Kremlin   ensure   that   only   the   most   iron- 
nerved  reach  the  top.     Against  the  Politburo, 
trained  to  think  In  general  terms  and  freed 
of   problems   of   day-to-day    administration, 
we    have    pitted    leaders    overwhelmed   with 
departmental  duties  and    trained   to  think 
that   the   cardinal   sin   is    to   transgress   on 
another's    field    of    specialization       To    our 
leaders,  policy  is  as  a  series  of  discreet  prob- 
lems;   to  the   Soviet  leaders   it   Is  an  aspect 
o»a  continuing  political  process.     As  a  re- 
•'Srat,  the  contest  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
system  has  had  many  of  the  attributes  of  any 
contest     between     a     professional     and    an 
amateur.     Even  a  mediocre  professional  will 
usually    defeat    an    excellent    amateur,    not 
because  the  amateur  does  not  know  what  to 
do.  Hut  because   he  cannot  react  with  s\if- 
flclent  speed  and  consistency.     Our  leaders 
have    not    lacked    ability,    but    they    have 
had  to  learn  while  doing,  and  this  has  im- 
posed too  great  a  handicap." 

C.  D.  Jackson,  who  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  our  political  warfare  efforts, 
such  as  they  are,  for  two  decades  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Psychological  Warfare  at  SHAEP, 
later  president  of  the  Free  Europe  Commit- 
tee, and  finally  President  Elsenhower's  spe- 
cial assistant  on  cold  war  planning,  made 
these  pertinent  observations  at  the  1959 
Senate  hearings  on  the  Freedom  Academy 
bin  (pp.  60.  61): 

"If  there  Is  a  single  common  denominator 
running  through  these  different  experi- 
ences— military,  civilian,  governmental,  and 
private — it  is  the  difficulty  of  flnding  Amer- 
icans who  have  not  only  an  instinct  or  a 
flair  for  political  warfare,  but  also  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  and  training  on  the  na- 
tiu-e  of  the  conflict  and  how  to  go  about 
our  end  of  the  conduct  of  this  very  real  and 
continuing  warfare. 

"To  be  a  Communist  Is  to  make  political 
warfare  a  full-time  Job  and  a  life  commit- 
ment. For  Americans  it  is  at  best  a  part- 
time  aspect  of  some  other  job,  conducted 
Intermittently  and  with  grossly  Inadequate 
training.  There  are  far  too  few  Americans 
who  are  both  dedicated  enough  and  knowl- 
edgeable enough  to  combat  communism  ef- 
fectively on  a  full-time  basis.  If  the  Com- 
munists are  scoring  steady  political  gains 

and  we  know  they  are,  in  all  comers  of  the 


world — it  is  because  they  Uke  their  political 
warfare  seriously  and  we  do  not.  Our  great- 
est danger,  it  seems  to  me,  la  that  we  may 
let  the  victory  go  by  default,  simply  because 
too  few  of  us  realize  the  nature  and  under- 
stand the  weapons  of  the  struggle. 

"Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  repeat  and 
paraphrase,  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  adequate  instruction 
places  exist  where  this  art  or  thU  profes- 
sion can  be  studied.  Actually,  sir,  there  is 
no  existing  place  where  the  whole  problem 
U  pulled  together  and  taught  In  concen- 
trated form  and  not  in  bits  and  pieces.  That 
Is  why  I  think  this  Is  a  good  Idea." 

During  the  past  decade,  the  nearest  thing 
we  have  had  to  a  training  program  taking 
note  of  the  new  forms  of  struggle  has  been 
at  the  war  colleges.  Originally  designed  to 
emphasize  military  subjects,  the  colleges 
have  reoriented  their  courses  to  give  to  na- 
tional and  international  affairs  something 
approaching  a  coequal  role.  Their  primary 
purpose  Is  to  give  the  officer,  often  Insulated 
from  nonmllltery  matters  prior  to  World 
War  II.  a  grasp  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
national  strategy.  Tiny  quotas  are  also  as- 
signed from  State.  USIA.  CIA,  ICA.  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce. 

Many  factors  which  go  into  formulating 
national  policy  are  considered.  In  terms  of 
providing  a  broad  survey  of  our  cold  and  hot 
war  machinery,  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
terplay between  existing  programs,  and  a 
survey  of  current  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary matters  around  the  world,  the  war  col- 
leges do  a  reasonably  good  Job  and  they  en- 
Joy  considerable  prestige. 

However,  the   War  Colleges,   despite   their 
excellence,    fall    far,    far    short    of    training 
rounded  conflict  managers.     Their  purpose  Is 
more  modest.     They  were  designed  as  finish- 
ing schools  for  military  officers— not  as  train- 
ing centers  for  conflict  managers  in  the  new 
forms  of  struggle.     Such  central  subjects  as 
Communist  conflict  doctrine   are,   as  noted 
given    only    the    lightest    coverage.     The    all 
Important   subject   of   psycho-polltlcal    war- 
fare is  mentioned,  but  not  studied  in  depth, 
and  so  forth.    The  same  is  true  at  the  senior 
officer's  seminar  at  PSI.     They  hardly  begin 
to  open  the  students'  eyes  to  the  whole  new 
range  of  operational  methods  and  organiza- 
tional   forms    which    we    must    develop    and 
master,  if  we  are  to  successfully  resist  Com- 
munist protracted  conflict  from  the  student 
organizations  of  Latin  America  to  the  Jungle 
villages  of  Vietnam. 

In  the  spring  of  1961  the  writer  asked  Dr 
Stefan  Possony  '■■'  to  list  some  of  the  Impor- 
tant subjects  not  being  covered  In  govern- 
ment cold  war  training  programs.  Here  is 
part  of  his  reply: 

"If  we  look  at  specific  gaps,  we  find  that 
there  is  nowhere  any  instruction  on  polit- 
ical warfare.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used, 
but  the  speaker  usually  has  no  solid  back- 
ground of  information  nor  is  documentation 
handy.  Nowhere,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the 
subject  treated  comprehensively,  and  even 
if  one  agency  does  devote  some  attention  to 
this.  I  doubt  that  there  is  enough  compe- 
tence throughout  the  Government.  Hence 
not  only  our  own  operators,  but  also  those 
large  segments  of  the  US  Government  who 
are  the  very  target  of  political  warfare,  are 
left  in  ignorance  about  the  matter. 

"Similarly,  there  is  no  place  where  ideol- 
ogy is  being  studied.  Ideologies  are  studied 
in  universities,  of  course,  but  only  in  terms 
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'-Dr.  Possony.  author  of  the  pioneering 
book,  "A  Century  of  Conflict"  (1953).  and 
coauthor  of  "A  Forward  Strategy  for  Amer- 
ica" (1960).  has  devoted  much  of  his  adult 
life  to  a  study  of  Soviet  conflict  methods. 
He  is  a  professor  at  Georgetown,  past  faculty 
member  at  the  National  War  College,  occa- 
sional lecturer  at  FSI,  and  adviser  to  the 
Defense  Department  on  Soviet  affairs. 


of  Hegel,  Marx,  etc.     In  a  deeper  on.«« 

sense,  notably  in  view  of  off^Li°K  o?T 
fenslve  manipulation,  ideology  u  not  nL  ft" 
instructional  map.  i  wouldjo  »?  far^*^ 
say  that  there  is  no  Instruction  thrnf.J?  ^ 
the  Government  designed  to  S^°tS^« 
against  hostile  propaganda.  It  ta^,.? 
taken  for  granted  that  our  people  und«lS.Z 
propaganda  techniques  and  have  no  t«W 
distinguishing  propaganda  from  gen^** 
communications.  Ken\uoe 

"Going  beyond  propaganda,  I  am  una»«. 
of  any  Government  effort  deailuR  vrlthl^^ 
chologlcal  warfare  including  such  Imporffi; 
features  as  motivation,  will,  pereev^^ 
conversion,  anxiety  neuroses,  and  otheTrT' 
tors  from  the  area  of  psycholoeT  I^h 
personality.  ^^    *»•! 

•There  is  unquestionably  some  praaniRti/. 
experience  in  economic  warfare,  but^*^ 
IS  no  agency  where  this  problem  is  studUd 
comprehensively.  omaiea 

"With  respect  to  technological  warfare  th. 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces'  S! 
been  making  some  progress,  but.  essentiaUr 
this  school  continues  to  deal  with  economial 
in  the  traditional  sense.  """imcs 

"The  interrelationships  between  nsvcho 
logical  and  technological  warfare  such  l^ 
they  manifest  themselves  in  the  test-ban 
agitation  are  studied  nowhere.  The  manT 
scientists  who  are  called  upon  to  advise  tht 
U.S.  Government  on  technological  matter, 
are  kept  In  blissful  Ignorance  about  the  meet 
essential  points  on  which  their  advice  ha.  . 
bearing.  * 

"Academic  instruction  is  one  thing  and 
operational  training  another.  The  opera 
tlonal  training  the  U.S.  Government  hae^n 
providing,  even  in  its  trade  schools,  is  quite 
inadequate,  partly  because  operational  rec- 
ords are  kept  highly  classified  and  are  with- 
held from  instruction.  Once  a  particular 
operation  Is  terminated,  the  data  and  the  les- 
sons learned  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
instructional  materials.  NNlt  this  is  not  done 
possibly  with  the  occasional  exception  of  one 
tirade  school. 

"There  are  several  efforts  to  acquaint  re- 
serve officers  and  civilian  leadership  groups 
with  communism  and  other  strategic  prob- 
lems (strategy  seminars).  But  these  pro- 
grams are  Intermittent,  improvised,  and  have 
too  broad  or  narrow  an  audience  base  No 
effort  Is  really  made  to  give  the  facts  to  such 
key  segments  of  the  American  people  as  the 
communications  industry.  Nor  is  a  real  ef- 
fort made  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with 
the  facts  of  life.  Add  to  this  the  unfulfilled 
or  largely  unfulfilled  need  to  increase  the 
knowledge  on  communism  in  Allied  coun- 
tries, and  to  give  a  proper  instruction  to 
exchange  people  and  foreign  students,  and 
you  have  a  good  list  of  the  many  things  we 
are  not  doing." 

These  gaps  In  political  warfare  and  Its 
substrategles  of  economic,  psychological, 
technological  warfare  and  propaganda,  as 
well  as  operational  communism,  could  hardly 
be  more  critical,  for  they  are  in  the  very 
subjects  which  are  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  confiict  we  are  in. 

Without  intensive,  systematic  study  of 
these  subjects,  how  can  a  cold  war  strategist 
possibly  hope  to  develop  strategy  attuned 
to  the  world  conflict?  To  say  that  specialists 
are  available  to  advise  him  on  these  mat- 
ters is  like  saying  experts  on  strategy  and 
tactics  are  available  to  a  field  commander 
who  has  never  gotten  around  to  studying 
these  things  himself.  Washington  advised 
Braddock  about  those  unconventional  In- 
dians and  well  before  the  ambush.  Unless 
the  policymaker  has  himself  mastered  these 
central  subjects  and  can  think  conceptually 
about  the  nonmllitary  conflict,  the  avail- 
ability of  specialists  will  not  make  a  strat- 
egist out  of  him. 

When  these  grave  deficiencies  are  pointed 
out,  the  stock  answer  la,  we  know  Govem- 


joent  training  programs  are  inadequate,  but 
this  Is  Kippiemented  by  sending  regular 
qootaa  to  the  better  schools  of  mtematlonal 
studies  at  our  imlversitles.  As  one  State 
Department  olDcial  put  It  to  me.  "We  like 
our  people  to  get  the  Harvard  viewpoint,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  viewpoint,  the  MIT  view- 
point.' 

The  point  is  that  our  universities  are  con- 
centrating on  language  and  area  studies  and 
not  on  developing  or  teaching  nonmllitary 
conflict.  Whoever  heard  of  a  course  In  polit- 
ical warfare?  Yet  It  is  total  political  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

I  do  not  argue  against  the  desirability  of 
exposing  agency  personnel  to  many  view- 
points. I  do  say  that  when  these  training 
programs,  in  sum.  skim  over  or  bypass  sub- 
jects essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
war  we  are  in.  they  are  in  no  sense  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Freedom  Academy.  Language 
studies  and  area  studies  are  essential.  But 
until  the  strategist  has  also  studied  In  depth 
Communist  conflict  doctrine  and  political, 
ideological,  psychological,  organizational,  ec- 
onomic conflict  from  our  viewpoint,  as  well 
as  the  Soviets,  he  cannot  relate  the  other 
knowledge  to  the  world  struggle — he  cannot 
•reorient  our  forces  of  all  kinds'  in  the  new 
forms  of  struggle. 

The  urgent  need  is  for  rounded  cold  war 
strategists.  Our  universities  are  attuned,  to 
developing  scholars  and  specialists.  The 
urgent  need  is  for  operational -organizational 
know-how  in  the  new  dimensions  of  struggle. 
Our  universities  are  attuned  to  language  and 
area  studies  or  to  International  law  and 
diplomacy  In  a  more  conventional  context. 

There  is  another  most  Important  reason 
why  our  universities  fall  short.  This  has  to 
do  with  motl\'ation  and  the  will  to  vlctorv. 
Motivation  is  the  most  essential  element  we 
must  instill  in  our  people  at  all  levels.  We 
are  constantly  told  that  the  Communists 
work  harder  with  more  dedication  than  their 
(^ponents.  This  is  true  because  the  Com- 
muntet  training  program,  the  whole  process 
by  which  hey  mould  their  cadre,  concen- 
trates on  achieving  a  complete  personal  com- 
mitment. We  naively  assume  motivation. 
Our  Armed  Forces  understand  Its  Impor- 
tance. Paratroop.  Marine  Corps,  and  Special 
Forces  cadres  have  It.  and  It  has  been  care- 
fully cultivated  in  training,  because  their 
tough  combat  mifsions  require  It.  Yet  non- 
mllitary conflicts  tests  the  human  will  in" 
more  subtle  and  deadly  ways  than  military 
combat,  and  the  will  to  win  is  crucial.  The 
university  atmocphere  Is  simply  not  condu- 
cive to  developing  a  complete  personal  com- 
mitment. Sometimes  It  will,  but  this  is  bv 
accident  rather  than  by  design. 

Many  of  the  programs  which  are  poten- 
tially available  to  us  are  conditioned  on 
highly  motivated  as  well  as  trained  person- 
nel to  Implement  them.  Men  and  women 
ready  to  accept  any  financial  sacrifice  or 
physical  rigor,  if  it  contributes  to  victory 
who  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  apathy  of  their  associates  or 
the  psychological  pressures  of  the  enemy. 

Our  training  program  is.  of  course"  se- 
verely handicapped  by  the  grossly  Inade- 
quate research  and  development  program  In 
nonmllitary  conflict.  This  has  kept  us  from 
understanding  our  potential  capacity  and 
Instituting  a  training  program  oriented  to 
this  capacity.  It  has  kept  our  training  pro- 
grams confined  t«  the  comparatively  narrow 
scope  of  our  present  knowledge. 

Much  work  has  been  done  at  our  univer- 
sities on  area  research,  especially  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Russian  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Harvard  and  the  Russian  Institute  at 
Columbia  have  produced  a  number  of  books 
going  into  many  facets  of  the  Soviet  state. 
There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  African,  Latin  American,  and  Eastern 
studies,  and  many  area  studies  are  underway 
at   our    universities.     Language    tr.Tining    i.«; 


being  stepped  up.     Hundreds  of  books  have 
been  published  on  communism." 

Tet.  we  must  keep  constantly  before  us 
the  distinction  between  studying  commu- 
nism and  the  languages,  institutions,  econ- 
omies, and  histories  of  foreign  countries  on 
the  one  hand  and  researching  and  develop- 
ing the  operational-organizational  know- 
how  and  the  conceptual  framework  for  non- 
military  confiict.  Only  the  latter  makes  It 
possible  to  understand  the  conflict  we  are  In, 
in  all  its  dimensions,  and  to  apply  the  full 
range  of  methods  and  means  potentially 
available  in  an  Integrated,  sustained,  and 
consistent  fashion. 

It  is  this  operational-organizational 
knowledge  and  a  realistic  conceptual  frame- 
work for  a  global  struggle  between  freedom 
and  communism  which  is  neglected  at  our 
universities.  I  do  not  mean  that  nothing  is 
being  done  about  these  things  at  our  univer- 
sities. Here  and  there  an  Individual  pro- 
fessor or  small  group  is  doing  useful  work. 
This  does  not  change  the  general  picture. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  opera- 
tional problems  of  nonmllitary  conflict  are 
not  a  sulUble  subject  for  the  campus. 

The  Soviets  also  engage  In  extensive  area 
and  language  studies,  and  In  African  studies 
they  are  probably  ahead  of  us.  But  it  is  not 
this  which  gives  them  their  great  advanUge. 
Rather,  it  is  the  systematic  way  In  which 
they  have  thought  out  and  mastered  all  the 
organizational  forms  and  operational  tech- 
niques which  are  possible  In  a  total  power 
struggle  and  the  way  in  which  they  apply 
these  flexibly  yet  systematically  and  consist- 
ently with  clearly  understood  purpose  within 
an  all-encompassing  conceptual  framework. 
This  gives  them  the  capabllltv  of  using  the 
production  of  their  area  studies  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Government  research  effort  In  non- 
mllitary conflict  has  been  a  blt«-and -pieces 
affairs.  There  has  been  considerable  ad  hoc 
inquiry  into  specific,  limited  operational 
problems  as  they  arise.  There  has  not  been 
an  organized,  comprehensive  effort  to  think 
through  the  full  range  of  methods  and 
means  potentially  available  to  us.  The  em- 
phasis has  been  on  meeting  the  day-to-day 
problems,  rather  than  a  long-range  research 
and  development  effort  to  svstematlcally  de- 
velop our  national  capacity  to  engage  in  the 
new  dimensions  of  struggle.  Furthermore, 
the  existing  operational  knowledge  and  re- 
search has  not  been  assembled  at  one  place 
so  that  we  can  determine  what  has  already 
been  done,  define  the  gaps  to  be  filled,  and 
then  set  about  in  an  organized  way  to  fill 
these  gaps. 

The  result  of  this  research  and  training 
failure  is  that  our  policymakers  simply  do 
not  know  what  our  national  potential  is  in 
the  global  struggle.  A  whole  range  of  means 
which  could  be  available  to  us  do  not  enter 
into  our  planning,  because  our  policymakers 
have  not  been  prepared  to  understand  these 
things,  our  operators  have  not  been  trained 
to  implement  them,  and  our  research  has  not 
been  attuned  to  finding  out  what  they  are. 

Therefore,  In  seeking  our  national"  objec- 
tives we  employ  only  a  fraction  of  the  meth- 
ods and  means  potentially  available.  Again 
and  again  an  objective  is  approached  along 
a  few  well-worn  avenues  when  a  whole  com- 
plex of  access  roads  lead  directly  or  Indlrectlv 
to  the  same  objective.  Ours  has  been  a 
limited  approach  to  strategy,  while  the  Com- 
munists employ  all  arms. 

Oiu-  greatest  weakness  isvjhat  we  continue 
to  plan  too  much  in  terms  of  present  ca- 
pacity rather  than  In  terms  of  systematically 

■■•In  many  of  these  books,  the  author  in 
the  closing  chapter  feels  the  need  to  suggest 
countermeasures.  Usually  they  have  little 
to  offer.  This  is  most  revealing  as  to  our 
low  level  of  knowledge  in  the  area  of  non- 
militarv  conflict. 
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developing  capacity  In  the  new  dimensions  of 
conflict  by  insUtuUng  a  research  and  train- 
ing program  organized  to  fill  the  five  require- 
ments 1  have  listed. 

Consider  requirement  No.  4 — adequate 
pubUc  knowledge  about  communism  and  the 
global  struggle.  Again  there  la  no  evidence 
of  an  organised  effort  which  can  hope  to  fill 
the  gap.  *^ 

It  should  be  emphasized  once  again  that 
adequate  generalized  knowledge  about  com- 
munism and  Communist  conflict  technique 
can  only  be  obUined  through  a  systematic 
training  program  or  a  heavy  amount  of  or- 
ganized reading.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  our  news  media  give  exceUent  coverage 
of  world  events.  They  present  a  hodge- 
podge of  uncorrected  facts  which  leave  the 
untrained  Individual  with  a  blurred  image 
of  communism.  Nor  Is  It  any  answer  to  say 
there  are  many  good  t>ooks  about  communUm 
in  our  libraries,  when  no  significant  num- 
ber of  people  are  reading  xtime  books,  or 
reading  them  in  sufBclent  quantity. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  there  Is  little 
in  the  experience  of  our  people  to  prepare 
them  to  understand  the  present  struggle 
The  type  of  enemy  we  face,  the  confusing 
array  of  methods  and  means  used  against 
us,  the  skUlf  ul  deception,  the  ambiguous  na- 
ture of  enemy  moves,  the  misleading  vocab- 
ulary, the  slow,  and  often  concealed  erosion 
of  our  position,  the  seemingly  disconnected 
events  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  subversion 
raised  to  the  level  of  a  science,  the  stagger- 
ing long-range  ImpUcatlons  of  the  Soviet 
Industrial,  technological,  scientific  effort  are 
all  foreign  to  our  experience. 

Our    secondary    schools    and    universities 
are  an  obvious  place  to  make  a  beginning 
Yet  by  and  large  they  offer  almost  nothing 
Allen  DiUles,  In  his  Augtist  1960  speech  to 
the   \'FW,  commented: 

"In  oiu-  schools  and  colleges  we  can  find 
many  courses  In  ancient  history.  In  phUos- 
ophy.  courses  on  the  great  movements  of 
the  past,  the  conquests  of  ancient  times 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Napoleon 
Courses  on  Communist  theory  and  practices 
are  few  and  far  between. 

"By  and  large,  however.  In  our  educational 
institutions,  except  in  the  graduate  field  or 
in  specialized  schools  and  seminars,  these 
subjects  are  not  generally  taught. 

"There  Is  a  real  urgency  to  buUd  up  our 
knowledge  on  the  entire  background  of  the 
Communist  thrust  against  our  clvUizaUon. 
"The  people  of  this  country  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  basically  opposed  to  com- 
munism in  general.  This  opposition  Is  based 
more  on  Instincts  than  on  knowledge.  This 
Is  not  enough.  Our  people  should  be  suf- 
flclently  educated  In  all  of  the  ramlflcatlons 
of  communistic  intrigues  and  its  historical 
background,  its  purposes,  and  programs 
adequately  to  contribute  toward  an  effective 
answer. 

"The  Initiative  for  new  knowledge  comes 
more  often  from  those  of  us  who  want  to 
learn  than  from  those  who  teach.  But  let 
us  also  call  on  our  educators,  and  on  those 
in  authority  who  have  Influence  over  the 
development  of  our  educational  system  to 
begin  to  expand  the  realistic  teaching  of 
the  history  and  policies  of  communism." 

Mr.  DuUes  was  overly  generous  in  his  ref- 
erence to  the  graduate  field.  One  expert 
recently  advised  me.  "I  do  not  think  there 
are  more  than  half  a  dozen  courses  In  the 
entire  country  that  cover  communism  as 
such  and.  If  so,  discuss  operational  tech- 
nique rather  than  poUtlcal  philosophy  and 
history.  If  there  are  more  such  courses  they 
would  be  outside  regular  degree  curricula  " 
A  course  covering  political  philosophy  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centiu^es  in  which  the  stu- 
dent reads  the  "Communist  Manifesto"  and 
"State  and  Revolution,"  does  practically 
nothing  to  prepare  hhn  to  understand  the 
conflict  we  are  in.     Nor  do  a  few  chapters  on 
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Russia  since  1917  In  a  modem  European  his- 
tory course.  Yet  this  Is  about  all  that  many 
colleges  offer. 

As  DuUes  emphasized,  this  instruction 
shotild  begin  in  our  secondary  schools.  Here 
the  gap  is  almost  complete.  AetuaUy  some 
pubUc  pressure  is  dereloplng  to  Institute 
courses  on  "Communism  Versus  Democracy" 
m  our  high  schools.  However,  even  if  our 
Bchoola  wanted  to  do  this,  and  some  now  do, 
they  are  stymied  beoatise  no  teachers  have 
been  trained  to  give  such  courses,  or  to  in- 
clude the  subject  In  adequate  form  in  social 
science  and  history  coiirses. 

Nothing  demonstrates  our  research  and 
training  faUure  better  than  thla  faUure  to 
teach  the  teachers.  Again  and  again  civic 
organizations,  the  American  Bar  Association 
for  example,  have  vagea  such  instruction. 
And  each  time  they  run  up  against  the  same 
roadblock.  There  is  Uttle  evidence  our 
teachers  colleges  and  State  universities  are 
doing  anything  to  remedy  the  situation  or 
that  they  have  Instructors  themselves,  in 
many  Instances,  who  are  prepared  to  teach 
these  things.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  our 
busy  teachers  to  educate  themselves  in  this 
difficult  subject.  Under  mounting  pressure, 
courses  will  begin  to  appear  In  oxir  high 
schools,  but  their  quality.  In  the  absence  of 
systematically  trained  teachers,  will  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 

There  are  a  few  bits  and  pieces,  small  scale 
attempts  to  overcome  public  Ignorance 
The  War  Colleges  bring  in  a  few  private  citi- 
zens, mostly  reserve  officers,  for  1-  or  2 -week 
strategy  seminars.  These  range  over  such 
a  wide  area  they  can  provide  only  the  skimp- 
iest coverage  of  communism.  Some  private 
groups  have  Initiated  schools  on  communism 
usually  of  1-  to  6-day  duration.  Sometimes 
these  have  been  weU  run.  Sometimes  they 
have  been  unnecessarUy  partisan.  There  is 
seldom  any  foUowup.  Last  fall  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  received  a  $350  - 
000  gift  to  establish  a  school  on  '■Communist 
Strategy  and  Tactics."  Presently  it  Is  offer- 
ing 6  weeks  of  night  classes.  This  event  was 
so  unique  in  the  academic  world,  It  received 
wide  press  coverage.  It  is  a  small,  but  hope- 
ful beginning. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  requirement  No.  5 
however— not  merely  understanding  commu- 
nism and  the  nature  of  the  global  struggle 
between  systems,  but  knowing  how  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  contribute  to  winning  this 
struggle — that  the  extent  of  the  research 
and  training  gap  reaUy  laecomes  apparent. 

The  very  idea  of  the  private  sector  playing 
a  large  role  in  the  cold  war  may  seem  novel. 
The  Orlando  committee,  after  years  of  con- 
sidering the  problem,  is  convinced  that  many 
of  oiu:  most  difficult  cold-wv  problems  are 
susceptible  of  partial  solution,  at  least, 
through  a  wide  range  of  method  and  means 
which  can  be  Implemented  by  the  private 
sector— provided  o\ir  private  Institutions  and 
civic  organizations  have  among  their  mem- 
bers some  who  have  received  at  least  a  little 
systematic  training  about  communism,  the 
global  conlUct.  and  what  the  private  sector 
can  contribute.  Without  such  trained  and 
motivated  people,  what  the  private  sector 
can  do  U  limited.  With  them,  even  in  com- 
paratively small  numbers,  the  range  of  ac- 
tivities •  •  •  is  almost  unlimited.  Yet,  as 
in  the  case  of  schoolteachers,  we  have  ne- 
glected to  provide  anywhere  a  training  pro- 
gram which  would  enable  any  significant 
number  of  private  citizens  to  learn  about 
these  things. 

Today  the  private  sector  wants  to  partici- 
pate. Prom  personal  exi)erience,  and  this 
has  been  confirmed  by  others  I  have  talked 
with,  I  can  testify  a  marked  change  has  oc- 
curred in  the  public's  attitude  toward  the 
cold  war.  Responsible  citizens  who  showed 
little  concern  even  a  year  or  two  ago,  are 
now  crowding  forward  to  ask  "What  can  we 
do?"     They  are   worried.     They  sense  that 


the  business  as  usual  civic  projects  now 
engaging  their  time  are  a  little  remote  in 
terms  of  the  present  wco-ld  situation.  Many 
display  eagerness  to  involve  themselves  and 
their  (Mrganizatlons  in  worthwhile  projects 
that  have  some  real  bearing  on  winning  the 
cold  war.  These  are  responsible  civic  lead- 
ers, who  imdcrstand  the  battle  must  be  won 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa  as  well  as  Ho- 
boken,  and  by  a  combination  of  positive  as 
well  as  negative  programs. 

By  and  large,  however,  this  Increasing  de- 
sire to  participate  has  been  fr\istrated  by 
lack  of  trained  leadership  at  the  communtty. 
State,  and  National  levels  and  advanced 
knowledge  on  what  the  private  sector  can  do. 

This  is  disturbing,  because  every  day  im- 
portant opportunities  are  slipping  by,  some 
never  to  reappear.  But  our  civic  leaders 
lack  the  training  to  enable  them  to  visualize 
these  opportunities  or  the  methods  and 
means  their  organizations  could  employ  to 
ttike  advantage  of  them. 

The  little  training  that  is  available,  like 
the  strategy  seminars,  has  one  common  fall- 
ing. It  gets  the  student  all  stirred  up  and 
then  suggests  Uttle  or  nothing  he  can  do. 
There  is  a  good  reason  why.  In  this  tough 
and  complex  struggle  the  things  the  private 
sector  can  do  are  not  as  obvious  as  some 
imagine.  Knowing  something  about  the 
enemy  is  not  sufficient  preparation  for  mak- 
ing an  effective  contribution.  It  will  re- 
quire a  concentrated,  systematic  research 
program  involving  a  broad  cross  section  of 
experts  with  a  maximum  cross  fertilization 
of  ideas  and  experiences  to  think  through 
the  many  methods  and  means  the  private 
sector  can  employ— if  the  private  sector  is 
to  participate  on  a  sustained  and  systematic 
basis. 

A  number  of  private  organizations  are 
making  some  contribution  here  and  over- 
seas. Certain  foundations  are  spending 
substantial  sums  overseas  on,a  range  of  proj- 
ects that  sometimes  have  at  least  an  indi- 
rect bearing.  The  AFL-CIO  has  done  con- 
siderable work  In  Latin  America.  Africa. 
Europe  and  Asia  attempting  to  build  up  free 
labor  against  the  Communist  onslaught.  If 
you  go  through  the  whole  list  of  private 
participation,  at  first  glance  it  appears  im- 
pressive. 

In  fact,  It  is  not.  Only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  ingenuity,  talent,  and  strength  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  here  and  overseas 
U  being  utilized.  The  great  majority  of  our 
civic  organizations  are  unlnvolved.  Much 
of  what  is  being  done  is  mediocre  In  terms 
of  what  It  could  be.  If  we  had  trained,  mo- 
tivated people  to  carry  out  these  programs. 
To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  comprehen- 
sive, organized  effort  going  on  anywhere  to 
research  and  think  through  the  full  range 
of  methods  and  means  the  private  sector 
can  properly  employ.  Nor  does  any  existing 
center  have  the  staff,  funds,  or  directive  to 
undertake  thla  enormous  and  challenging 
Job.  Yet.  until  the  problem  is  considered 
whole,  until  a  wide  range  of  expert  knowl- 
edge is  focused  on  the  problem,  we  can 
never  know  what  the  true  capacity  of  the 
private  sector  is. 

In  planning  our  strategy  in  the  norunili- 
tary  area,  we  tend  to  downgrade  the  role  of 
the  private  sector  and  this  is  realistic,  con- 
sidering its  present  limited  capacity.  The 
point  Is  that  we  can  very  likely  develop  a 
very  large  capacity  to  participate  with  the 
type  of  research  and  training  program  en- 
visioned for  the  Freedom  Academy.  Instead 
of  bemoaning  the  lethargy,  indifference,  and 
seeming  incapacity  of  the  private  sector  we 
should  recognize  these  are  the  natin-al  and 
expected  results  of  oiu-  neglect  to  institute 
an  adequate  research  and  training  program. 
The  President's  speech  of  AprU  20.  1961,  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
indicates  the  administration  may  have 
turned  a  corner  in  Its  comprehension  of  the 
inadequacy  of  our  strategy  and   the  means 
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of  implementation  in  nonnUUtarv  ««— . 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  thewioS?®** 

•It  is  clear  that  the  for4i  ofJJSS?; , 
are  not  to  be  underestimated  to^^ 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  advan^  * 
of  a  police  state,  its  use  of  mass  ter«»^ 
arrest  to  prevent  the  spread  of  freTmlJ^ 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  those  wholSS 
the  fall  of  every  fanatic  tyrant  ^^ 

"If  the  self -discipline  of  the  fre*  .^^ 
match  the  Iron  discipline  of  the  malSi^°* 
In  economic,  political,  sclentlflc.  and  ^  tK 
other  kinds  of  struggle  as  well  as  the  m!^ 

to  m?'"  '^'  ^''■"  "^  '^^°°^  ^"'  «>^2 

"It  is  clearer  than  ever  that  we  face  «  re- 
lentless struggle  in  every  comer  of  the  a\^ 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  clash  of  anni««^ 
even  nuclear  armaments.  * 

"We  dare  not  fall  to  see  the  insidious  na 
ture  of  this  new  and  deeper  struggle  wl 
dare  not  fail  to  grasp  the  new  concept  th! 
new  tools,  the  new  sense  of  urgencv  w..'  «m 
need  to  combat  it.  •  •  •  And  we  dwe  ^ 
fail  to  realize  that  this  struggle  IslIkS 
place  every  day  without  fanfare  in  thousanSS 
of  viHkges  and  markets  day  and  night  ani 
In  Classrooms  all  over  the  globe.  •   •  . 

'Too  long  we  have  fixed  our  eyes  on  trarii 
tional  military  needs;  on  armies  prepared  to 
cross  bonders;  on  missiles  poised  for  flight 
Now  it  should  be  clear  that  this  Is  no  lonwi 
enough;  that  our  security  may  be  lost  piece 
by  piece,  country  by  country,  without  the  fir- 
ing of  a  single  missile  or  the  crossine  of  m 
single  border.  "    '  ' 

*We  Intend  to  profit  from  this  lesson  We 
intend  to  reexamine  and  reorient  our  forces 
of  all  kinds;  our  tactics  and  our  Instltutlona 
here  in  this  community.  We  Intend  to  In- 
tensify our  efforts  for  a  struggle  In  many 
ways  more  difficult  than  war." 

These  are  hopeful  words.  Whether  the 
corner  has  been  turned  will  depend  in  good 
measure  on  the  training  and  research  effort 
we  now  Inaugurate  to  prepare  us  to  under- 
stand and  master  the  new  concepts  the  new 
tools  which  will  enable  us  to  reexamine  and 
reorient  our  forces  of  all  kinds,  our  tactics 
and  our  Institutions. 

For  many  years  I  have  felt  that  one  of  the 
best  indicators  of  future  Soviet  IntentionB  Is 
their  immediate  research  and  training  effort 
No  one  who  noted  the  stepped-up  training  of 
Latin  Americans  at  Prague  beginning  In  1964 
would  have  been  misled  by  Khrushchev's 
protestations  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

By  the  same  token  I  will  remain  unim- 
pressed by  talk  about  new  methods  and 
means  until  an  adequate  research  and  train- 
ing program  Is  Inaugurated  to  provide  them. 

The  question  Is  this.  Will  the  administra- 
tion take  the  position  that  the  existing  re- 
search and  training  program  Is  adequate,  or 
can  be  made  adequate  with  a  little  more  em- 
phasis on  nonmllltary  conflict?  Or  will  the 
administration  admit  that  we  have  not  even 
come  close  to  an  adequate  research  and 
training  effort  in  the  new  dimensions  of  con- 
flict, and  then  set  about  systematically  creat- 
ing national  capacity  for  the  long  haul  In  the 
new  forms  of  struggle? 

The  President  Is  on  record  that  we  can  lose 
everything  If  we  fall  to  master  the  new  forms 
of  struggle.  As  of  today  there  is  not  a  single 
center  In  or  out  ot  government  where  thU 
vast  subject  is  pulled  together  and  taught 
in  concentrated  form.'*   Yet,  only  when  it  Is 
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considered  whole  can  we  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  challenge  and  generate  an  ade- 
quate response. 


'» The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In  Its 
June  1960  report  on  the  Freedom  Academy 
bill  made  this  finding : 

"1.  No  concentrated,  systematic  effort  Is 
being  made  to  develop  an  Integrated  opera- 
tional science  for  oiu-  side  which  will  meet 
the  entire  Soviet  attack  and  work  toward  our 
long-range  national  objectives  In  a  coordi- 
nated manner,  utilizing  every  area  of  poten- 
tial strength  In  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. We  have  not  thought  through  all  of 
the    short-    and    long-range    methods    and 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED  AREAS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  school  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  under  Public  Laws  874 
and  815  has  now  been  operating  success- 
fully for  12  years.  It  has  served  all  of 
our  50  States,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Vii'gin  Islands  under  many  diverse 
situations  and  conditions,  and  served 
them  remarkably  well. 

During  this  time,  the  impacted-area 
laws  have  been  extended  many  times, 
and  have  been  adjusted  again  and  again 
to  meet  new  situations  and  to  iron  out 
inequities.  Public  Law  815,  which  pro- 
vides construction  funds,  was  extended, 
or  its  provisions  modified  to  adjust  as- 
sistance to  recently  modified  needs,  three 
times  in  the  83d  Congress,  three  times 
in  the  84th  Congress,  three  times  in  the 
85th  Congress,  three  times  in  the  86th 
Congress,  and  once  more  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress. 

Public  Law  874.  which  provides  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  funds  in  feder- 
ally impacted  areas,  was  extended,  or 
modified,  with  similar  purposes  in  view, 
three  times  in  the  83d  Congress,  five 
times  in  the  84th  Congress,  twice  in  the 
85th  Congress,  three  times  in  the  86th 
Congress  and  once  in  the  87th  Congress. 
1st  session. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  sit  on 
the  committees  responsible  for  the  im- 
pacted-area laws  have  shown  great  will- 
ingness to  adjust  the  laws  to  fit  newly 
emerging  situations,  and  the  Congress 
has  given  almost  unanimous  support  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  committees. 
As  a  result,  in  1962.  approximately  11 
million  schoolchildren,  or  close  to  one- 
third  of  all  pupils  attending  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary'  schools,  were  in 
attendance  at  a  school  in  one  of  the  4.065 
school  districts  receiving  aid  under  one 
or  more  of  the  impacted-area  programs. 
Federal  property  forming  a  basis  for  this 
assistance  totaled  255  million  acres. 
There  were  some  5,288  difTerent  Federal 
properties  claimed  by  applicants  as  a 
basis  for  federally  connected  children. 
I  quote  these  figures  to  indicate  how 
widespread  the  programs  are.  and  the 
increasingly  important  impact  this  as- 
sistance is  having  on  all  public  elemen- 


means  which  freemen  can  properly  use 
when  faced  with  a  Soviet-type  challenge,  and 
we  have  not  integrated  these  methods  into 
a  broad  strategic  plan.  ,.  This  is  especially 
true  In  the  field  of  political  and  economic 
warfare.  Bits  and  pieces  of  the  problem  are 
being  worked  on  within  the  Government  and 
at  some  universities,  and  part  of  this  devel- 
opment work  Is  of  a  high  order,  but  the 
total  effort  falls  far  short  of  seeking  an  In- 
tegrated, operational  science  and  d'>es  not 
begin  to  develop  our  true  potential 

'2.  Nowhere  today  can  Government  per- 
sonnel or  private  citizens  receive  broad  spec- 
trum training  In  cold  war.  especially  in  the 
large  and  highly  complex  field  of  political 
and  economic  war.  Not  only  do  we  lack  top 
level  schools,  we  do  not  even  have  interme- 
diate or  lower  level  schools.  There  Is  no 
place  where  the  bits  and  pieces  are  pulled 
together  and  taught  in  co.ncentrated  form." 


tary   and   secondary    education   in   the 
United  States. 

In  my  State  of  Utah,  in  1962,  12  school 
districts  were  aided  under  Public  Law 
874,  the  operation  and  maintenance  law, 
receiving  a  total  of  $2,257,342.  Two 
school  districts  were  helped  by  Public 
Law  815.  the  school  construction  law, 
receiving  $1,094,329.  In  a  relatively 
small  State  like  Utah,  where  there  is  a 
high  birthrate,  a  personal  income  aver- 
age below  the  national  average,  and 
more  children  in  pubUc  schools  per 
capita  than  in  any  other  State,  the  $3 
million  in  school  assistance  provided  by 
these  two  laws  was  welcome,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable. 

Some  provisions  of  tliese  valuable  and 
hiuhly  regarded  laws  have  been  made 
permanent,  but  others  are  under  tem- 
porary extension,  and  will  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  I  hope  that  in  this 
session  we  can  give  these  programs  early 
and  careful  consideiation.  so  we  will  not 
be  faced  with  pushing  tliem  through  at 
the  last  moment — or  even  after  they 
have  expired,  as  was  the  case  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress — and  that 
we  can  also  consider  carefully  some  ad- 
justments which  would  broaden  the  pro- 
grams slightly  to  allow  other  schools  to 
participate  and  would  also  clear  up  in- 
equities. I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a 
bill  today  which  I  hope  will  be  a  basis  for 
such  action. 

PUDLIC     LAW      874 

My  bill- proposes  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  874  now  due  to  ex- 
pire this  June  30  to  June  30,  1965.  It 
would  also  change  the  eligibihty  require- 
ments for  school  districts  with  35,000 
children  or  over.  At  the  present  these 
large  districts  must  prove  that  6  percent 
of  their  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance are  federally  connected.  My 
bill  would  lower  this  percentage  to  3  per- 
cent, which  is  the  same  figure  now  used 
for  eligibility  for  districts  with  enroll- 
ments under  35.000.  Some  of  the  large 
school  districts  are  now  eligible  on  the 
basis  of  3  percent  federally  connected 
children,  and  all  of  the  smaller  districts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  districts  should 
be  made  eligible  on  the  same  basis — it 
costs  all  of  them  just  as  much  to  educate 
the  children  in  question. 

Adjustments  of  this  provision  would 
make  some  20  to  25  additional  large 
school  districts  in  the  country-  eligible. 
at  a  total  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  between  $18  to  $20  million. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Dr.  M.  Lynn 
Bennion.  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  that  Salt  Lake  City  has 
now  reached  a  figure  of  4.3  peicent  fed- 
erally connected  children.  A  reduction 
to  a  3 -percent  qualification  would,  there- 
fore, immediately  make  this  important 
large  district  in  Utah  eligible. 

Another  large  Utah  school  district,  the 
Granite  District,  has  recently  applied  for 
assistance  and  this  reduction  would  as- 
sure it.  The  Granite  District  had  had 
great  difficulty  this  past  year  in  holding 
qualified  teachers  because  salaries  are 
low.  and  their  problemis  have  erupted 
several  times  in  our  local  papers.  Fed- 
eral funds  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance could  free  other  school  district 


funds  for  higher  salaries  and  other 
urgent  needs. 

Among  large  city  districts  which  prob- 
ably could  be  qualified  for  assistance  un- 
der this  eligibility  adjustment  of  from 
6  to  3  percent  are  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  Richmond,  Detroit.  Dal- 
las, and  Miami.  Also,  some  of  the  laiger 
consolidated  school  districts  might 
qualify. 

PtrsUC    LAW    SIS 

My  bill  would  extend  Public  Law  815 

for  2  years  until  June  30.  1965,  and  mod- 
ify the  minimum  requirement  in.  two 
instances.  It  would  cut  from  5  to  3  per- 
cent the  minimum  requirement  of  a  per- 
centage increase  in  federally  connected 
children  with  parents  on  Federal  prop- 
erty during  a  2-year  increase  peilod  over 
the  base  year — sections  5(A>  <1>  and 
1 2 1  —and  reduce  from  10  to  5  percent  the 
minimum  requirement  for  children  of 
parents  brought  into  the  community  be- 
cause of  defense  contracts — Section  5 
'A>  «3>. 

There  has  been  increasing  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  school  districts  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  a  5-percent  increase  in 
membership  over  a  2-year  peiiod  of  chil- 
dren connected  with  Federal  property  so 
the  district  can  make  application  for  new 
school  construction.  The  nonfederally 
connected  school  population  has  in- 
creased in  many  districts  that  have  been 
applicants  under  Public  Law  815  in  past 
years,  an  increase  induced  partly  by  the 
increased  Federal  activity  in  a  commu- 
nity. Approximately  one-half  of  the 
applicants  whose  applications  were  proc- 
essed after  recent  cutoff  dates  under 
Public  Law  815  have  failed  to  meet  the 
minimum  requii-ements  for  eligibihty, 
not  because  they  did  not  need  the  class- 
rooms for  federally  connected  children, 
but  because  the  minimum  requirements 
were  too  exacting. 

An  analysis  of  the  applications  proc- 
essed after  the  last  four  cutoff  dates  of 
June  19.  1961.  December  11,  1961.  June 
25.  1962.  and  November  19,  1962,  indi- 
cated 781  apphcations  filed,  of  which 
546  have  been  processed.  Of  those 
processed  44.9  percent  were  declared  in- 
eligible for  various  causes.  There  were 
118  districts  which  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quired 5 -percent  inorease  in  school 
membership,  during  a  2-year  Increase 
period,  of  children  connected  with  Fed- 
eral property.  The  federally  connected 
increase  in  school  membership  in  these 
118  distiicts  ranged  from  3  percent  to 
4.9  percent.  Causes  of  ineligibility  for 
the  other  127  apphcants  were  such 
things  as.  first,  an  insuflScient  number 
of  unhoused  children,  second,  insuffi- 
cient growth  in  the  non-Federal  school 
population  to  meet  the  required  107  per- 
cent, third,  the  fact  that  an  applicant 
might  have  been  paid  under  a  previous 
application  for  more  federally  connected 
children  than  it  now  has  in  terminal 
membership,  or  fourth,  other  causes. 
The  probable  effect  of  reducing  the  per- 
centage increase  requirement  to  3  per- 
cent would  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  successful  apphcants  by  about  20 
percent. 

The  number  of  school  districts  af- 
fected by  the  change  from  10  to  5  per- 
cent— 5(A)(3) — ^would  not  be  large,  but 
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a  few  more  districts  might  qualify.  The 
justification  for  the  proposed  percent- 
age reduction  from  10  to  5  percent  un- 
der this  section  of  the  law  Is  Its  con- 
sistency with  the  original  purpose  of 
PubUc  Law  816.  The  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility imder  this  law  attempted  to  meas- 
ure the  point  at  which  Increases  in 
school  enrollment  of  federally  connected 
children  as  defined  In  the  law  caused  a 
serious  financial  burden  on  the  school 
district.  The  entitlement  formula  at- 
tempted to  relate  the  amoimt  of  Federal 
pasrment  to  the  extent  of  the  financial 
biu-den  imposed  on  the  local  educational 
agencies  by  Federal  activities.  Details 
of  these  formula  provisions  have  been 
altered  by  amendments  to  the  original 
act,  but  the  basic  concept  has  remained 
the  same  since  the  law  was  originally 
passed. 

The  type  of  federally  caused  impact 
recognized  under  subsection  5(A)(3)  of 
this  law  is  a  sudden  and  substantial  in- 
crease of  children  resulting  directly  from 
activities  of  the  United  States  carried  on 
either  directly  or  through  a  contractor. 
These  are  mostly  defense  contracts  with 
privately  owned  plants.  For  the  sake  of 
consistency  it  appears  that  a  school  dis- 
trict should  not  be  prevented  on  a  much 
more  severe  basis  from  participation  in 
Federal  assistance  for  a  federally  caused 
burden  ascribed  to  Federal  contract  ac- 
tivity than  for  a  burden  ascribed  to  em- 
ployment of  a  parent  on  a  military 
installation. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again 
the  urgent  need  for  action  on  my  bill  very 
early  in  this  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
in  order  to  give  local  school  district  ap- 
plicants under  the  school  assistance  pro- 
gram a  firm  basis  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  Federal  payments  they  may 
expect  to  receive  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  urgency,  as  I  have  stated,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  certain  temporary 
provisions  of  both  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874  will  expire  as  of  June  30, 
1963,  if  not  renewed.  If  there  is  delayed 
action  on  the  renewal  of  these  portions  of 
these  laws,  a  large  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  all  the  States  will  face  uncer- 
tainty in  the  determination  of  their 
budgets  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  request  that  it  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  a  period  of  5  days  to 
give  my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  join 
in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  he  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  415)  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  in  order  to 
extend  for  1  year  certain  expiring  provi- 
sions thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  STANDING 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  the  creation  of  a  Standing 


Ccmmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  is 
similar  to  Senate  Resolution  lio  sub- 
mitted by  my  predecessor.  Andrew 
Schoeppel,  in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  and  which  I  urged  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  to  approve  during  the 
2d  session  of  that  Congress. 

The  1946  Reorganization  Act  included 
provision  for  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  when  it  was  presented 
to  the  Senate.  The  authorization  was 
deleted  by  floor  amendment  with  the  re- 
luctant agreement  by  Robert  La  Follette 
Jr.,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bill.  Sub- 
sequently, a  number  of  Senate  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee.  These 
culminated  in  the  appointment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  during  the 
86th  Congress  to  conduct  hearings.  The 
subcommittee,  composed  of  Mr.  Cannon 
and  Mr.  Keating,  reported  favorably  and 
urged  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  The  full  committee  did 
not  endorse  the  subcommittee's  report 
however. 

During  the  87th  Congress  at  least  50 
bills  affecting  veterans  were  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  alone.  I 
have  the  greatest  appreciation  for  the 
concern  of  the  members  of  that  impor- 
tant committee  for  the  welfare  of  our 
veterans.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
they  will  be  first  to  admit  that  the  de- 
mands upon  their  time  and  energy  have 
increased  to  a  tremendous  magnitude  in 
recent  years.  Last  year  such  important 
and  controversial  measures  as  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  medicare,  and  tax  revi- 
sion consumed  major  attention  of  the 
committee.  This  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  wiU  depend  upon  the  committee 
for  a  time-consuming  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  tax  cuts. 

Veterans  organizations  and  other 
Members  of  this  Senate  have  urged  con- 
sistently that  the  business  of  concern  to 
veterans  and  the  major  business  of  the 
Finance  Committee  in  particular  could 
be  expedited  by  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
.  In  view  of  the  interest  expressed  by  a 
substantial  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  support  expressed  by  wit- 
nesses during  the  hearings,  and  most  im- 
portantly, in  view  of  the  cierits  of  the 
proposal  itself,  this  Senate  resolution 
warrants  full  Senate  support 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  51)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  sis  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  £imended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)  of  section  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph   ( 1 )   of  section  ( 1 ) ;   and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  (l)  after  para- 
graph  (p)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  aU  proposed  legislation. 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating   to  the  following  subjects 

"1.  Veterans*  measures,  generally 
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"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  th»  n^. 
States,  general  and  special.  "°**«» 

•3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  ri« 
ment   on   account  of   servJce   in   th*.   a!!?'* 
Forces.  Armed 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans 

■5.  Vocational    rehabilitation   and   ^ 
tlon  of  veterans.  ^   ^"ca- 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  nAr« 
treatment  of  veterans.  ^*'  ^^ 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief 
nie^"  ^*^**J"^*'"^"*    of   servicemen    to"  civil 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  »v 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  s* 
striking  out  "and  Committee  on7erorSiS' 
cal  and  Space  Sciences"  and  inserting  i^^' 
thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronlut^L  "'" 
Space^Sclences,  and  CommUtTTv^l^Z 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  At 
fairs  shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  iti 
appointment  and  organization  confer  Lith 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  ConJ«.? 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for^h^^" 
pose  Of  determining  what  disposition  iSSd 
be  made  of  proposed  legislation.  meZl 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  Wfi^ 
theretofore  referred  to  the  Commlt^il," 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor. °S 
Public  Welfare  during  the  Eighty  e'ehS 
Congress  which  are  within  the  Jurlsdlcti™?  , 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  aS°    °' 
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URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTA-nON 
ACT    OF     1963— ADDITIONAL    CO 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  on  January  14,  I  introduced 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation 
systems  in  metropolitan  and  other  ur- 
ban areas. 

The  bUl.  known  as  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1963  attracted 
broad  bipartisan  support  at  the  time  of 
introduction  and  since  then,  others  have 
asked  that  their  names  be  added  to  tlie 
list  of  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Presidjpnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bUl 
S.  6.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scon] 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  I  introduced 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  RESOLU- 
TION TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 30,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  be  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors 
until  January  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREATION  OF  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 


Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sDonsor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  48 », 
which  would  create  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addition- 
al cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution : 

Authority  of  January  14.  1962. 

S.  34  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
exemption  of  1600  for  a  dependent  child  of 
the  taxpayer  who  Is  a  full-time  student 
Bbjve  the  secondary  level.  ^ 

Name  added:   Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Authority  of  January  15.  1963: 
S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Im- 
pounded by  the  Flaming  Gorge  E>am.  Utah, 
and  the  recreation  aiea  contiguous  to  such 
lake  in  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Utah, 
as  'O'Mahoney  Lake  and  Recreation  Area  " 
Names  added:  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Fulbright.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Er- 
viN,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr  Edmondson,  and  Mr. 
McClellan. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
Address  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son at  a  luncheon  for  Democratic  workers,  in 
Washington.  DC    on  January  19.  1963. 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  withhold  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
must  tell  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
that  I  agreed  to  call  a  quorum  in  defer- 
ence to  Senators  who  are  not  now  on  the 
floor,  so  I  shall  have  to  insist  on  my 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
understand  that  the  sole  purpose  of  call- 
ing a  quorum  was  to  make  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  on  the  floor.  He  is  present ; 
therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS 
OF  SENATOR  YOUNG   OF   OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
I  made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   or  Senator  Young  of  Ohio 
Hon.  FULTON  M.  Johnston, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
The  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  :  At  the  outset  of  con- 
vening of  the  88th  Congress,  I  file  with  you 
and  publicly  report  my  financial  holdings. 
I  have  done  this  before.  In  my  campaign 
for  election  In  1958,  I  made  two  promises  to 
citizens  in  asking  for  their  votes;  (1)  that 
I  would  make  public  my  financial  Interests 
and  personal  finances  so  that  anyone  could 
Judge  whether  or  not  any  of  my  votes  were 
cast  for  purely  selfish  reasons  and  against 
the  public  interest;  and  (2i  that  I  would 
conduct  myself  at  all  times  and  always  vote 
In  accord  with  my  Judgment  and  conscience, 
giving  no  thought  to  political  considera- 
tions, that  no  pressxire  group>6  would  prevail 
and  that  this  was  the  last  public  office  I 
would  occupy  and  I  intended  to  try  hard  to 
be  a  good  public  servant. 

I  owned  stock  in  sugar  corporations,  such 
as  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co  .  Fajardo.  Cen- 
tral Violeta  &  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.. 
and  I  have  sold  all  stocks  I  owned  in  such 
corporations.  In  addition,  I  sold  my  stock  in 
Pan  American  Airways,  which  corporation 
owns  Cape  Canaveral.  I  did  this  because  of 
my  membership  on  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and  on 
Agriculture. 

I  make  public  a  complete  and  correct 
statement  of  my  financial  holdings.  I  own 
real  estate  In  Ohio.  Mississippi,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Also.  I  have  conveyed  an  oil 
lease  on  my  Mississippi  acreage,  which  may 
posssibly  result  in  income.  In  addition  to 
the  real  estate  and  stocks,  I  also  own  a 
modest  amount  of  some  U.S.  Government 
bonds. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
I  voted  to  reduce  the  depletion  allowance 
of  oil  and  gas  producing  corporations  from 
27' 2  to  15  j>ercent.  I  have  not  changed  my 
views.  As  Senator,  I  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  this  depletion  allowance. 

Some  of  the  oil  stock  I  own  was  pur- 
chased by  me  before  I  went  overseas  In  World 
War  II.  Like  other  stockholders,  I  receive 
form  letters  and  circulars  along  with  divi- 
dends, urging  me  to  WTlte  my  Congressman, 
expressing  views  coinciding  with  those  of 
the  corporate  officials.  This  Is  an  additional 
reason  causing  me  to  feel  I  should  make  a 
financial  disclosure.  Obviously,  circulars  of 
this  sort  are  not  persuasive  to  me.  With 
my  views  a  matter  of  record,  I  knew  of  no 
reason  for  selling  my  stock  in  oil  producing 
corporations. 

I  owe  no  banking  ln.stitution  or  Individual 
any  unsecured  loan.  I  owe  to  banking  In- 
stitutions two  real  estate  mortga':es  and 
notes  and  this,  and  other  secured  loans  I 
owe,  total  approximately  $116,000. 

I  own  the  following  shares  of  stock:  2,032 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  1,100  Airport  Parking  of 
America.  921  Monsanto  Chemical,  809  Mission 
Development,  300  Sinclair  Oil,  209  Robbins  & 
Myers,  240  Martin  Marietta,  200  Mission 
Corp.,  100  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  200 
General  Flreprooflng.  160  Atlantic  Refining, 
200  Pacific  Northern  Airlines.  100  United 
Fruit.  100  Delta  Airlines.  104  Socony  Mobil, 
131  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining,  40  British 
Petroleum,  50  Rainbow  Products.  42  Scurry 
Rainbow,  5  Getty  Oil,  100  Lucky  Stores,  Inc.. 
200  DuBois  Chemicals,  150  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  and  31  Tidewater  Oil. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  M.  Yovng 


PROTECTION    OF    CITIZENS    OP 
MAINE  BY  SENATOR  SMITH 

Mrs,  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
years  when  we  had  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  permit  his  being  a  Re- 
publican to  prevent  me  from  taking  issue 
with  him  when  I  felt  that  he  had  not 
acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  Maine.  One  of  the  matters  on  which 
I  disagreed  with  him  was  his  action  for 
the  protection  of  the  oil  industry — when 
he  placed  restrictions  on  oil  imports  for 
the  protection  of  oil  interests  here  at 
home— but  discrimination  for  oil  in- 
terests in  Texas  and  elsewhere  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  Maine,  who  re- 
peatedly are  victims  of  high  oil  prices 
about  which  they  can  do  nothing  be- 
cause they  are  a  captive  market. 

With  vigor,  I  criticized  the  Republican 
President.  And  in  view  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  Democratic  President  re- 
stricting imports  of  oil,  I  am  equally 
critical  of  this  action  which  discrimi- 
nates against  the  people  of  Maine,  and 
I  am  critical  with  equally  bipartisan 
vigor. 

I  speak  of  this  today  because  our  Na- 
tion is  going  through  its  coldest  spell 
of  this  season  and  because  prospects  are 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  our  coldest 
weather  for  the  next  2  months. 

I  speak  of  it  because  I  remember  so 
well  what  happened  in  past  years  during 
such  cold  periods,  of  how  fuel  oil  prices 
went  up.  of  how  the  restrictions  against 
oil  imports  lessened  competition  so  much 
that  the  fuel  oil  prices  could  be  easily 
raised  in  the  coldest  time  of  the  year. 
when  Maine  people  in  a  captive  market 
could  do  nothing  about  it,  could  not  con- 
vert to  another  means  of  heat,  had  no 
choice  but  to  pay  the  raised  fuel  oil 
prices  or  go  cold  and  risk  their  health 
and  their  lives. 

It  is  said  that  what  is  past  is  prolog 
and  that  future  actions  can  be  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  past  behavior.  If  this 
pattern  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  then 
the  people  of  Maine — and  of  the  other 
captive  market  areas  of  our  Nation — 
face  the  tragic  possibility  that  again  they 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  oil  producers 
with  hiked  prices  when  they  can  do  noth- 
ing but  pay  the  hiked  prices. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  I  refer  to  the  oil  pro- 
ducers—and not  to  the  oil  distributors— 
for  the  distributors  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  oil  producers.  I  know  this  because 
many  of  the  oil  distributors  in  Maine 
have  expressed  to  me  their  own  resent- 
ment of  the  price  hikes  that  are  forced 
upon  them  by  the  oil  producers. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  so  hesi- 
tant to  vote  for  the  trade  expansion  bill 
was  the  manner  in  which  that  legislation 
sacrificed  the  textile,  shoe,  and  plywood 
industries  of  Maine  but  at  the  same  time 
protected  the  oil  industry  of  Texas  and 
other  States  from  foreign  oil  imports. 
It  is  true  that  the  name  of  oil  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  protective  provisions 
of  that  legislation.  But  if  you  dug  a  little 
deeper  than  the  siurface  words  of  that 
legislation,  you  found  that  very  clearly 
oil  was  one  of  the  commodities  given  pro- 
tective exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation. 
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What  Is  this  power  that  the  oil  inter- 
ests have  which  epables  them  to  receive 
such  i)roteetio&  tb  the  detriment  of  fuel 
oil  users?  Why  the  protection  against 
the  f(»«ign  oil  competition  imports  that 
could  competitlyely  bring  the  prices 
down — protection  given  by  a  Republican 
President  aiul  now  by  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident? Why  protection  for  the  million- 
aires in  the  oil  industry,  but  no  protection 
for  the  little  textile  worker  and  the  little 
shoe  worker? 

In  the  face  of  a  huge  deficit.  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  make  a  tax  cut.  But 
the  emphasis  appears  to  be  on  a  tax  cut 
rather  than  on  tax  reform.  Why  do  we 
not  close  up  some  of  the  flagrant  tax 
loopholes  such  as  the  27 1/2 -percent  deple- 
tion allowance  that  the  oil  millionaires 
enjoy?  Why  is  tax  protection  and  fav- 
oritism continually  given  to  them,  just  as 
in  the  recent  action  of  the  President  re- 
stricting oil  imports  for  their  protection 
and  helping  them  keep  thetr  prices  up? 

Why  all  the  evident  concern  and  action 
for  the  oil  millionaires?  Why  is  not  some 
action  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
little  man?  Why  not  some  protective 
action  for  the  little  people  who  hover 
around  a  fuel  oil  stove  in  the  cold  of 
winter  after  spending  the  precious  small 
amount  of  money  they  have  for  fuel  oil 
to  keep  warm  and  to  survive  the  winter? 


FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  Senator  Mtjndt 
and  nearly  a  dozen  other  Senators  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  create  a  Free- 
dom Commission  and  Freedom  Academy. 
I  enthusiastically  support  this  proix>sal 
to  create  institutions  to  mobilize  the 
United  States  for  the  continuing  battle 
against  international  communism  in  all 
its  forms. 

PYom  the  time  this  proposal  was  orig- 
inally put  forward  in  the  86th  Congress, 
it  has  had  impressive,  diverse,  and  bi- 
partisan support.  The  senatorial  co- 
sponsors  are  a  bipartisan  group.  The 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO.  It 
has  always  enjoyed  ti-emendous  public 
support  among  eminent  professors  and 
Soviet  specialists,  and  it  is  backed  vigor- 
ously by  millions  of  Americans  who  see 
the  increasing  need  every  year  for  more 
effective  techniques  to  combat  the  So- 
viet menace. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  for  the  first 
time  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration  has  recognized  the  defi- 
ciency in  governmental  training  pro- 
grams for  perscmnel  who  must  deal  with 
the  Communists  and  formulate  our  pol- 
icies toward  them.  For  the  first  time 
the  State  Department  is  itself  moving  to- 
ward a  similar  objective.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisory  panel,  headed  by  James 
A.  Perkins,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  has  called  for  a  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  in  the 
Perkins  report  that  I  wouyt  applaud.  It 
is  anticipated  that  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  the  form  of  legislation  will  be 
sent  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  they  are 
ccHnpieted.  The  purpose  of  reintroduc- 
ing this  bill  in  a  slightly  revised  form  at 
this  point  is  not  to  preclude  considera- 
tion of  other  suggestions  that  may  come 


before  the  Congress.  Rather  it  is  to 
permit  a  full  study  and  hearing  to  be 
held  on  all  relevant  possibilities.  For 
instance,  specific  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  this  institution 
should  be  limited  to  college  graduates 
if  persons  are  otherwise  qualified,  as  to 
whether  training  in  such  an  institution 
should  be  limited  to  government  person- 
nel, as  to  whether  citizens  of  foreign 
nations  should  be  permitted  to  attend, 
and  as  to  whether  such  an  institution 
should  replace  or  merely  supplement  the 
present  Foreign  Service  Institute.  These 
and  other  questions  will  have  to  be 
.studied  in  some  detail  during  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

But  the  time  has  undoubtedly  come. 
Mr.  President,  to  acknowledge  the  need 
for  an  institution  to  prepare  Americans 
to  wage  the  kind  of  nomiilitary  warfare 
at  which  the  Communists  excel.  The 
Communists  have  long  been  exE>erts  in 
using  political,  psychological,  economic, 
and  technological  weapons  in  their  am- 
bitious plan  for  world  conquest.  In  the 
military  field  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
resources  are  as  great  as  theirs — in  fact, 
greater.  But  in  these  other  nonmilitary 
areas  they  have  a  network  of  organiza- 
tions and  tactics  that  have  been  active 
for  years  We,  on  the  other  hand  must 
mobilize  ourselves  more  effectively  to 
meet  the  many-pronged  challenge  of 
Soviet  political  warfare.  The  purpose  of 
this  institution  would  be  to  help  Ameri- 
can citizens,  primarily  in  government,  to 
develop  the  professional  competence,  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  necessary  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  variety  of  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  Commumsts 
throughout  the  world.  Prompt  congres- 
sional action  along  the  lines  of  this  bill 
or  similar  proposals  would  constitute  a 
long  and  important  step  In  strengthening 
America's  arsenal  of  nonmilitary  cold- 
war  weapons.  1 

ANTI-SEMITISM^  IN     THE      SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.S.R..  as  its  propaganda  boasts  will 
afllrm,  is  a  party  to  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights.  Article  18  of 
that  declaration  states: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion;  this  right 
includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others  and  in  public  or  private 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching, 
practice,   worship,   and    observance. 

Soviet  actions  belie  this  pledge.  We 
have  ample  documentation  of  the  Soviet 
treatment  of  one  of  its  minorities,  the 
Jews.  This  sordid  evidence  is  detailed  in 
an  article  by  Moshe  Decter  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1963  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  Quar- 
terly. pubUshed  by  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  contains  a  dossier  of 
Soviet  perfidy  that  should  be  included 
in  the  files  of  all  who  would  pin  the  lie 
on  Communist  pretenses  of  regard  for 
individual  and  group  rights.  It  reveals 
the  extent  of  just  one  aspect  of  Soviet 
racism  at  a  time  when  the  Russians  are 
making  their  strongest  appeals  to  the 
newly  emergent  nations  of  A.sia  and 
Africa. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  current  Soviet  anti-sS 
tism :  '^lui' 

1.  While  there  are  over  100  nationaUtli-  1- 
the  U.SJS.R.  which  are  granted  the  rl^  t 
their  own  cultural  Institutions,  their  o»^ 
schools,  and  their  own  language,  the  JevUh 
people— who  are  considered  a«  membeiw 
the  Jewish  nationality  by  Russian  law— »~ 
the  only  such  group  denied  any  sembw! 
of  nationality  rights.  ^ 

2.  Jews  who  maintain   their  Jewish  Iden 
tity— and  item  5  of  all  Soviet  passports  11^ 
an   Indlvlduars   nationality— face  Increase* 
restrictions  in  educational  and  occupational 
opportunity. 

3.  While  all  the  major  religious  groups  in 
the  Soviet  are  permitted  regional  or  naUonsi 
ecclesiastic  organizations  so  they  might 
maintain  contact  with  their  people,  onlySt 
Jewish  religious  groups  are  barred  from  qa. 
cial  contact  with  one  another. 

4  Bibles,  prayerbooks,  and  religious  ob- 
jects  have  been  provided  all  other  rellgioui 
groups  in  the  Soviet;  these  have,  In  effect 
been  denied  Jews.  In  addition,  while  other 
fiilths  are  truly  permitted  houses  of  worship 
Jewish  synagogues  have  been  closed  In  com- 
munity after  community. 

5.  Synagogue  leaders  have  been  arrested 
on  undisclosed  charges.  Jews  are  also  belni 
singled  o\it  In  the  Soviet  press  for  so-called 
economic  crimes  and  capital  sentences  are 
meted  out  to  them  in  Increasing  numbers 
As  Mr.  E>ecter  points  out  in  his  article  « 
"policy  of  cultural  and  religious  repression 
Is  conducted  within  the  charged  atmosphere 
of  a  virulent  press  campaign  against  Ju- 
daism." 

These  facts  add  up  to  a  damning  in- 
dictment of  Soviet  deeds  as  contrasted 
with  Soviet  words.  While  other  natiols 
our  own  included,  are  called  upon  to  an- 
swer charges  of  racism  within  national 
borders,  the  U.S.S.R..  by  the  peculiar 
standard  of  international  double  moral- 
ity which  has  too  long  been  to  its  advan- 
tage, seems  exempt  from  this  obligation. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Soviets  to  dis- 
prove these  charges  or  to  stand  before 
the  world  wearing  the  brand  of  racism 
which  it  has  so  eloquently  decried  in  its 
own  propaganda  pronouncements.  The 
Kremlin  in  the  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
minority  clearly  has  one  standard  of 
morality  for  its  own  conduct  and  another 
higher  standard  for  use  in  picturing  it- 
self to  the  world. 


SOLICITATION  OF  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  has  been  much  talk,  in  the  press 
and  out.  pertaining  to  the  solicitation  of 
Federal  employees  for  contributions  to 
political  dinners.  It  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  so-called  Hatch  Act  to  prohibit  a 
classified  civil  service  employee  from 
voting  as  he  pleases  or  even  attending  a 
dinner  which  might  properly  be  labeled 
a  birthday  or  party  dinner. 

It  was  and  is  the  intent  of  the  law  to 
prohibit  a  public  employee  or  anyone 
else  from  .soliciting  another  public  em- 
ployee on  public  property  for  funds  to 
such  an  occasion.  Any  such  solicitation 
by  a  Federal  employee,  or  by  anyone  else 
on  public  property,  or  elsewhere,  which 
carries  with  it  the  slightest  intimation 
that  it  might  be  best  for  the  civil  service 
employee  to  make  a  contribution,  or  to 
purchase  tickets,  is  in  my  opinion  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 
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Tf  this  procedure  were  permitted  to 
continue,  it  could  very  well  ruin  the  en- 
tire merit  system. 

one  of  the  great  privileges  which  has 
been  mine  has  been  that  of  working  with 
the  devoted  Federal  employees  during 
my  tenure  in  the  Congress.  To  be  able 
t7  watch  the  development  of  our  excel- 
lent Federal  merit  system,  and  to  have 
had  a  small  part  in  its  growth,  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me.  I  for  one  do  not 
intend  to  remain  silent  when  political 
leaders  or  others  may  in  a  mood  of  over- 
enthusiasm  pursue  a  course  which  might 
jeopardize  the  true  working  of  our  merit 

cy  stem . 

Many  excellent  articles  and  editorials 
have  been  vtritten  recently  in  regard  to 
the  assessment  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  of  our  Federal  employ- 
ees for  the  President's  inaugural  anni- 
versary dinner. 

Joe  Young  of  the  Washington  Star  has 
written  an  excellent  article  stressing  the 
lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  employee 
organisations  hi  behalf  of  their  own 
members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EuFLora  Groups'  Silinci  Vhwed  as  Strange 
IM  tlOO  TicKrr  Pressxjwc 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

Pertutps  the  strangest  aspect  of  the  entire 
spectacle  of  unashamed  Democratic  pressure 
on  Government  career  employees  to  attend 
tonight's  |100-a-tlcket  gala  is  the  complete 
silence  of  Government  employee  unions  and 
the  National  ClvU  Service  League  on  the 
matter. 

Not  a  peep  has  been  heard  from  any  of  the 
major  unions  or  the  nonpartisan  league, 
which  came  into  being  80  years  ago  to  up- 
hold the  merit  system,  since  this  reporter 
and  the  Star  on  December  fl  first  disclosed 
the  pressure  on  career  employees  to  pur- 
chase the  1100  tickets. 

The  employee  leaders  appear  too  Intent 
on  such  unattainable  ple-ln-the-sky  objec- 
tives as  a  35-hour  workweek,  etc.,  to  bother 
with  the  unprecedented  presstire  on  career 
employees  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  officials  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. Only  the  recently  formed  National 
Society  of  Federal  Engineers,  Scientists,  and 
Allied  Professionals  have  criticized  the  go- 
ings-on. 

The  imlons'  excuse  is  that  not  many  career 
employees  In  the  upper  middle  and  top 
grades  are  members  of  their  organizations, 
and  hence  they  don't  want  to  get  Into  the 
fray.  The  long-range  adverse  implications 
on  the  merit  system  seem  to  escape  them. 

The  silence  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  Is  even  more  purzUng.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  nonpartisan  business-sup- 
ported league  Ls  ostensibly  to  protect  and 
support  the  merit  system. 

The  failure  of  Government  employee 
unions  to  protest  the  situation  may  stem 
from  the  close  relationship  the  groups  have 
with  the  Kennedy  administration,  and  their 
reluctance  to  do  anything  to  endanger  this 
alliance.  Under  President  Kennedy,  the 
unions  have  won  formal  bargaining  rights, 
pay  adjustments,  support  for  a  union  dues 
checkoff,  etc. 

Another  reason  may  be  the  unionists'  In- 
difference to  groups  of  career  employees  who 
generally  aren't  found  In  their  member- 
ships N 

This  could  be  very  shor^lghted  on  the 
part  of  the  unions. 


The  Kennedy  administration  won't  last 
forever,  and  the  next  administration — if  It  is 
Republican — isn't  likely  to  forget  how  the 
unions  backed  the  Democrats  by  their 
silence. 

This  year's  pressure  was  put  on  grade  12 
and  above  career  employees.  Next  year  the 
pressure  could  be  put  on  employees  In  grade 
9  and  above,  and  on  even  lower  grade  em- 
ployees In  the  years  ahead.  The  Kennedy 
administration  is  not  bashful  in  telling  em- 
ployees It  is  responsible  for  their  latest  pay 
raise  and  the  upcoming  one  next  year,  and 
probably  doesn't  have  many  qualms  in  "sell- 
ing" $100  tickets  to  as  many  career  employees 
as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

As  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
silence  until  now  on  the  situation,  this  is 
rather  understandable.  CSC  officials  pri- 
vately are  moet  unhappy  over  the  situation. 
But  there  are  only  two  men  in  Government 
who  could  have  done  something  to  stop  It — 
President  Kennedy  and  his  brother,  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy,  who  could 
have  ordered  such  practices  stopped  on  threat 
of  Justice  Department  prosecution  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  CSC  could  do  little  but  remain 
silent. 

Meanwhile,  the  performers  at  tonight's 
gala — stellar  stars  though  some  of  them  may 
be — will  have  to  be  extra  good  to  get  any 
kind  of  ovation  from  the  many  Federai 
career  employees  who  have  reluctantly 
shelled  out  their  $100  to  attend.  And  with- 
out Prank  Sinatra  yet. 


EIGHTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  civil  service  celebrated  its  80th 
anniversary.  Many  excellent  articles 
and  editorials  were  written,  including  an 
editorial  in  the  Topeka  State  Journal, 
issue  of  January  17. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Civil  Servicz  Marks  80  Ykajls 

ClvU  service  made  its  appearance  on  the 
American  scene  80  years  ago  this  month. 
Pew  acts  of  Congress  have  had  such  great 
Impact  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  than  this. 
Today  It  touches  about  1  out  of  every  10 
Americans  who  are  making  a  career  of  public 
service  in  aU  levels  of  government. 

High  standards  of  integrity,  nonpartlsan- 
shlp,  and  permanence  of  tenure  were  estab- 
lished by  George  Washington  when  he 
assumed  the  Presidency.  These  gradually 
eroded  with  succeeding  Presidents  under  po- 
litical pressure.  Under  Andrew  Jackson  the 
spoils  system  became  well  established,  the 
old  warrior  adhering  to  the  theory  that  more 
Is  lost  by  the  long  continuance  of  men  in 
office  than  is  generally  gained  by  their  ex- 
perience. 

Party  patronage  prevailed  In  Government 
until,  under  pressure  of  a  reform  movement, 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  came 
about.  Patronage  continued  on  a  political 
basis,  however,  in  States,  cities,  and  coun- 
ties. A  number  of  States  still  do  not  operate 
under  civil  service  although  they  have  merit 
systems  which  Include  employees  In  fed- 
erally financed  grant-in-aid  agencies. 

In  Kansas  a  constitutional  amendment  In 
1940  granted  authority  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  establish  a  merit  system  of  clvU 
service.  The  legislature  passed  the  civil 
service  act  in  1941.  In  1951  the  civil  serv- 
ice department  was  consolidated  with  the 
Joint  merit  system  council  which  had  been 
serving  the  grant-in-aid  agencies. 

Kansas  recently  was  singled  out  by  the 
public  affairs  committee,  a  nonprofit  educa- 


tional organization  founded  in  1936,  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  clvU  service  sys- 
tems can  be  demonstrated  to  save  money  in 
addition  to  their  Intangible  benefits.  A  sur- 
vey showed  most  departments  of  the  State 
government  to  have  upped  their  average  out- 
put per  employee  with  a  lowering  of  overall 
personnel  cost. 

Through  Its  fourscore  years  of  operation 
civil  service  has  outgrown  many  of  the  ob- 
jections leveled  at  It.  Once  under  civil  serv- 
ice, some  Government  workers  were  found 
to  become  inefficient  and  discourteous.  In- 
stances of  this  may  stlU  be  found  but  they 
are  becoming  more  rare.  An  employee  isn't 
necessarily  fixed  for  life  once  he  becomes  a 
Federal  employee.  He  can  be  discharged  for 
specific  reasons.  About  23,000  workers  are 
fired  by  the  Federal  Government  each  year. 

The  same  holds  true  under  civU  service 
in  Kansas.  Despite  their  achieving  stattis  in 
the  ranks,  more  workers  are  said  to  be  dis- 
charged by  government  than  by  Industry. 
Three  hearings  for  discharged  State  em- 
ployees are  now  scheduled  In  Kansas. 

Federal  civil  service  has  prevailed  for  80 
years.  In  that  time  it  has  been  the  launch- 
ing ground  for  thoxisands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  chosen  public  service  as  careers 
and  who  have  become  dedicated  servants  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  who  are  thetf 
employers. 


U.S.  POLICY  AND  INDONESIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
when  the  United  States  interceded 
through  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  West  New 
Guinea  dispute  between  Indonesia  and 
the  Netherlands,  I  pointed  out  in  a  brief 
speech  on  the  floor  that  I  felt  that  this 
country  would  live  to  regret  the  day  that 
we  did  not  uphold  the  Dutch  position  on 
this  matter. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  many  cognizant 
of  the  strategic  importance  of  that  area 
occupied  by  members  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  in  fear  that 
the  undermining  of  such  an  organization 
will  eventually  adversely  affect  our  p>osi- 
tion  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Within  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  In- 
donesia, led  by  the  so-called  neutralist 
Sukarno,  attempt  to  spread  its  peculiar 
type  of  self-determination  philosophy  to 
parts  of  Borneo.  We  have  seen  Indo- 
nesia expand  its  armed  forces  from  a  de- 
fenselike posture  to  an  attack  potential. 
It  will  do  well  for  this  country  to  keep 
developments  in  the  Indonesia  area  un- 
der constant  surveillance. 

An  article  by  O.  S.  mntz.  which  ap- 
peared on  January  21  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  is  most  interesting  in  its  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  problems  that  might 
face  us  as  a  result  of  the  West  New 
Guinea  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcoRO, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    POUCT    AND    IKDONESIA 

(ByO.  S.Hlntz) 

Auckland. — Good  friends  of  the  United 
States  In  remote  New  Zealand  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  last  jrear  at  the  news  from  Cuba. 
Their  early  apprehensions  over  President 
Kennedy's  boldness  in  calling  the  Russian 
blutf  changed  to  admiration  as  the  caU  suc- 
ceeded. But  some  New  Zealanders  have  iMen 
wondering  since  whether  Americans  reaUas 
that  there  are  other  Cubas. 
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The  feelings  of  friendship  In  New  Zealand 
for  the  United  States  burgeoned  in  war  and 
have  been  strengthened  in  peace.  They  have 
not  been  purchased  with  grants  of  aid  and 
they  owe  nothing  to  a  sense  of  dependence. 
Although  New  SSealandws  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  a  high  level  of  oversea  trade, 
they  are  a  self-reliant  lot.  They  have  lately 
borrowed  a  little  in  New  York.  They  have 
never  begged  in  Washington. 

Thus  the  friendship  of  New  Zealanders  for 
America  Is  genuine  and  largely  disintereeted. 
Such  a  natural  affection  may  cause  some 
pleasure  where  it  is  reposed,  although  the 
friendship  of  2'/i  million  people  in  the  dis- 
tant South  Paciflc  counts  for  relatively  little 
in  the  international  scheme  of  things,  either 
^onomlcally  or  strategically. 

But  New  2;ealand  is  in  a  unique  position 
to  take  a  detached  view  of  world  affairs. 
She  is  a  small  country,  but  not  a  backward 
or  undeveloped  country.  Her  people,  pre- 
dominantly of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  enjoy  a 
Standard  of  living  exceeded,  If  at  all,  only 
In  the  United  States. 

When  her  voice  is  raised  among  those  of 
the  small  nations,  it  Is  the  voice  of  a  peo- 
ple with  no  particular  ax  to  grind,  except 
for  considerations  of  economic  vulnerability 
in  relation  to  the  European  Common  Market. 

So  when  New  Zealanders  look  critically  at 
certain  aspects  of  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy, they  are  neither  biting  the  hand  that 
feeds  them  nor  teaching  their  grandmother 
to  suck  eggs.  They  are  putting  forward  the 
point  of  view  of  a  prosperoiis,  progressive 
and  peaceful  nation  which  acknowledges  the 
beneficence  of  American  influence  in  world 
affairs,  but  which  finds  some  aspects  of 
American  policy  frankly  puzzling. 

Berlin,  Cuba,  and  New  Guinea  seem  to  in- 
dicate to  the  informed  New  Zealander  cer- 
tain fluctuations  and  variations  in  Ameri- 
can policy.  The  stand  on  West  Berlin  seems 
utterly  and  Incontrovertibiy  right;  the  cal- 
culated risk  on  Cuba  an  example  of  high 
political  courage;  and  the  washing  of  the 
hands  over  Indonesian  imperialism  in  New 
Oulnea  completely  inexplicable. 

Berlin  is  a  long  way  off  from  New  Zea- 
land, and  so  is  Cuba;  and  New  Zealanders 
have  no  particular  right  to  be  heard  on 
either  issue. 

New  Zealanders  can  understand  that 
Americans  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  a 
Communist  base  on  an  offshore  island.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  they  cannot  compre- 
hend why  American  Influence  should  have 
been  exerted  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
pro-Conununist  base  which  menaces  the 
two  western  democracies  of  the  South 
Paciflc. 

When  Britain  and  Prance  a  few  years  ago 
tried  to  bring  President  Nasser  to  heel  over 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  United  States  was  hor- 
rified. When  Castro  emulated  Nasser,  the 
United  States  got  hopping  mad.  And  when 
Sukarno  rivals  Nasser  and  Castro  in  pre- 
sumption and  outdoes  them  in  territorial  ac- 
quisitiveness, the  United  States  leans  over 
backward  to  placate  him. 

New  Zealanders,  who  saw  something  of 
Egypt  in  both  world  wars,  generally  hold 
a  fairly  poor  opinion  of  Egyptians.  They 
know  very  little  of  Cubans,  but  are  not  in- 
clined to  take  them  seriously.  They  hold  no 
brief  for  the  Indonesians  whom  they  re- 
gard as  corrupt  and  untrustworthy. 

The  explosive  potential  in  West  New 
Guinea  does  not  press  as  closely  on  New  Zea- 
landers as  it  does  on  their  Australian  cousins. 
Nevertheless,  it  worries  them. 

They  have  watched  the  Indonesians  using 
sheer  effrontery  and  persistence  in  falsehood 
to  gain  acceptance  of  a  territorial  claim 
which  possesses  no  ethnic,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, or  other  substance.  They  can 
comprehend  the  American  dislike  for  colo- 
nialism, but  they  cannot  see  that  things  are 
improved  when  West  New  Guinea  changes 


from   a  Dutch   colony    into   an   Indonesian 
colony. 

Perhaps  the  New  Zealand  view  is  colored  to 
some  extent  by  the  presence  of  a  substantial 
number  of  Dutch  settlers,  the  largest  alien 
group  to  enter  the  country  as  immlgrantfi 
since  the  war.  Many  of  these  Dutch  folk 
formerly  lived  and  worked  in  Java  and  Su- 
matra. They  make  good  citizens,  industrious 
and  law  abiding,  and  most  of  them  have  done 
well  for  themselves  in  the  new  land  of  their 
adoption.  But  they  have  no  love  lor  the 
Indonesians  who  uprooted  them. 

New  Zealanders  also  know  that  the  bulk  of 
foreign  aid  extended  to  Indonesia  since  the 
war,  mostly  American,  has  been  lamentably 
abused.  They  know  that  the  Sukarno  re- 
gime exists  on  corruption  and  graft.  They 
sometimes  question  the  wisdom  of  including 
Indonesia  among  the  beneficiaries  under  the 
Colombo  plan.  And  they  become  rather  Im- 
patient with  New  Zealand  educationists  who. 
in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  tTNESCO  idealism, 
rush  off  to  teach  English  to  the  Indonesians 
when  New  Zealand  herself  Is  short  of 
teachers. 

But.  above  all.  New  Zealanders  look 
askance  at  the  mounting  Indonesian  arsenal 
of  Russian  warplanes,  warships,  and  weap- 
ons. They  know  that  such  stores  are  not 
required  for  defensive  purposes,  since  In- 
donesia has  no  neighbor  with  aggressive 
intentions. 

The  recent  attempts  in  Brunei  to  reject 
the  whole  concept  of  Malaysia  which  newly 
Independent  Asian  peoples  have  devised  for 
themselves  were  supported.  If  not  Inspired, 
from  Jakarta.  It  can  only  be  a  question  of 
time  before  Indonesia  lays  claim  to  the  whole 
of  Borneo. 

Conditions  akin  to  famine  exist  from  time 
to  time  in  Java;  and  Sukarno  cherishes  vast, 
improbable  ideas  for  the  forced  migration  of 
the  crowded  Javanese  to  the  lesser  Islands  of 
the  archipelago,  to  West  New  Guinea  and  to 
Borneo. 

In  short.  New  Zealand  sees  Indonesia  as 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  in  its  Near 
North  and  is  puzzled  that  the  United  States 
should  ease  Sukarno's  path  for  him.  They 
do  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  Sukarno 
or  his  successors  may  douWecross  the  Rus- 
sians and  link  up  with  the  Chinese,  partic- 
ularly If  the  latter  elect  to  resume  their  In- 
dian offensive,  roll  up  Burma  and  overrun 
Malaya  and  Thailand. 

New  Zealanders  are  worried  not  for  them- 
selves, because  they  think  that  pressures 
may  build  up  slowly;  but  they  are  worried 
for  their  children. 

They  spare  a  thought,  too,  for  the  primi- 
tive natives  of  New  Guinea— stone  age  sav- 
ages whose  lot  might  gradually  Improve  un- 
der Western  tutelage  and  protection,  but  who 
are  doomed  to  extinction  under  the  oriental 
ineptitude  of  Indonesian  rule. 

The  West  New  Guinea  settlement,  in  the 
view  of  many  New  Zealanders.  Is  a  sop  to 
Cerberus.  It  was  a  United  Nations  sop,  cer- 
tainly; but  an  uneasy  feeling  persists  that 
American  influence  helped  to  prepare  it. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  if  there  is  no  other  Senator  who  is 
seeking  recognition  in  the  morning  hour, 
I  shall  need  a  little  more  time  than  that 
usually  allotted  during  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
further  morning  business?   Ifnot.morn- 
iOg  business  is  closed. 
1 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  th- 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S  of? 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of^ 
Senate.  "* 

-    The    PRESIDING    OFFICER       Th 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  «* 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr  A» 
DERSON]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tt!» 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9  tn 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate 

ADMISSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO 
EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
(Mr.  Johnston].  I  shall  not  speak^ 
more  than  10  minutes.  I  shall  address 
myself  this  morning  to  a  very  serious 
foreign  policy  issue  which  faces  our  Na- 
tion  and  the  world.  It  involves  a  decision 
taken  by  President  de  Gaulle,  a  decision 
which  is  being  widely  interpreted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  barring  the 
way  to  Great  Britain's  admission  to  the 
European  Common  Market. 

I  think  every  Senator  knows  how 
deeply  interested  I  am  in  the  current 
debate  and  that  I  would  be  most  loath  to 
take  even  1  minute  of  time  which  might 
intrude  into  that  debate.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  such  moment  and  so  imme- 
diate that  I  trust  it  will  be  understood 
that  when  I  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
this  subject  it  is  really  because  of  its 
urgency  and  pertinency  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  President,  Britain's  hour  of  trial  is 
before  us  as  a  major  issue  for  our  Nation, 
as  well  as  for  Britain,  for  she  is  being 

?iade  to  suffer  due  to  the  alleged  "spe- 
^  ial  relationship"  which  exists  between 
her  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in- 
conceivable  that  a  close  and  traditional 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  sealed  in  the 
blood  of  millions  of  their  sons  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  in  the  20th  century, 
should  be  considered  as  a  disbarment 
from  participation  in  European  unity— 
a  development  which  has  changed  the 
economy  and  face  of  Europe,  a  develop- 
ment made  possible  by  the  Marshall  plan 
aid  of  the  United  States,  and  forecast- 
indeed,  asked— by  the  Marshall  plan  leg- 
islation. I  personally  served  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  when  that  legis- 
lation was  drafted. 

Yet  this  is  the  practical  effect  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  press  conference  of  Jan- 
uary 14,  in  which  he  described  the  United 
Kingdom  as  too  insular  and  maritime  to 
become  fully  integrated  into  Europe,  and 
suggested,  instead,  an  association  with 
the  European  Common  Market,  demean- 
ing to  the  Common  Market  countries,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  unseemly  and 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  mankind's 
freedom  to  allow  this  situation  to  go 
on  without  declaring  our  clear  purposes 
in  respect  to  it.  We  must  show  our  clear 
support'  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  five 
members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  admit  Britain  to  full  Eu- 
ropean partnership  and  to  help  it  meet 
the  special  and  interim  problems  of  rela- 
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«Hfh  the  British  Commonwealth    European   Economic    Community   were    exclusion  from  access  to  the  EEC.  took 
^'^^J^vt^c^  persuaded  to  go  through  with  actions    $5.2  billion  of  our  export*— $1.8  billion 


which  it  faces. 


com- 


>v!«iceiior  Adenauer    Premier  Fan-  intended  to  make  their  nations  the  core  more  than  tiie  five  EEC  nations 

i  M^aul  Henri  Spaak— three  of  the  of  a  so-called  third  force  in  world  pol-  bined.    The  basis  for  effective  partner- 

At^aders  of  the  European  Economic  itics,  that  would  gravely  stral&^be  bonds  ship  exists  there. 

munJty— have  already  signalized  the  of  xmity  which  since  1947  have  enabled        The  EEC  would  be  faced  by  the  threat 

^ff  rts  of  Prance's  EEC  partners  to  bring  the  free  world  to  resist  Coinmunist  ag-  of    being    confronted    with    a    trading 


«t  leaders  of  the  European  Economic  itics,  that  would  gravely  stral&^be  bonds  ship  exists  there. 

munJty— have  already  signalized  the  of  xmity  which  since  1947  have  enabled        The  EEC  would  be  faced  by  the  threat 

^ff°?S  of  Prance's  EEC  partners  to  bring  the  free  world  to  resist  Coinmunist  ag-  of    being    confronted    with    a    trading 

^5°  raited  Kingdom  into  the  European  gression.     The  danger  is  real  and  im-  partnership — I  do  not  say  it  should  be 

C  mmon  Market  now,  to  help  it  in  the  minent.  set  up;  I  merely  say  it  could  be  set  up  if 


^^nsTtional  stage  of  dealing  with  its  spe-        We  cannot  let  the  situation  get  away  it  has  to  be— made  up  of  the  United 

inroblems   and  also  to  focus  Presi-  from  us,  because  the  consequences  are  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 

rt  nt  de  Gaulle's  attention  on  the  world  too  grave  for  the  United  States  and  the  New  Zealand,  other  European  naUons. 

itaiatlon     The  United  States  must  now  free  world — and  for  Prance  itself.  Japan,  and  Latin  America,  along  with 

ww^k  UD  effectively  its  friends  in  Western         This  new  danger  was  foreseen  by  many,  other  large  area*  tjfthe  developing  world, 

SlrroDe  and  its  longstanding  and  tradi-  like  myself,  who  strongly  favored  and  by  far  more  pbt^t  economically  than 

Honfll   bonds   of    friendship    with    the  supported  the  movement  for  European  the  EEC  itself,  ^o  one  recognizes  bet- 

nni^  BUngdom,  in  the  interests  of  free  economic  and  political  Integration  which  ter  than  I  do^that  such  a  confrontation, 

worldunity  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Euro-  'w-ith    its    dSnger    of    mutual    exclusion, 

Mr  President,  inasmuch  as  I  generally  pean  Economic  Commimity.     We  were  would  be  damaging  to  the  EEC  and  to 

do  not  believe  in  forensics.  but  Uke  to  and  are  right,  for  the  added   strength  the  whole  of  the  free  world;   It  would 

eet  to  the  hardpan  of  what  is  to  be  done,  to  the  free  world  brought  by  the  Euro-  endanger  the  aUiances  In   a  way  the 

I  oropose  that  the  United  States  do  the  pean  Economic  Community  was  worth  U.S.S.R.  h4§  sought  for  years— but  un- 

foUowliig-  the  risk;  but  this  does  not  erase  the  need  successfully^to  do. 

First   "The  UrUted  States  should  make  to  fight  the  danger  now.    It  must  be  met         But  It  is  ^n  altemaOve — although  ad- 

crvstal'  clear  its  readiness  to  offer  full  by  policies  which  will  lead  to  the  sue-  mittedly  a  xteplorable  one— to  an  even 

economic  partnership  to  Great  Britain,  cessful  entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  worse  scattering  and  dUution  of   free 

the  British  Commonwealth,  and  other  its   European   trading   partners   of   the  world  power,  as  now  threatened.     Al- 

nations  threatened  by  exclusion  from  the  EFTA,  or  as  many  as  possible.  though  we  would  regret  greatly  to  see 

European  Economic  Community,  through         But  a  decision  must  be  made  to  apply  ^^^^  mi  alternative  used,  yet  certainly 

trade  concessions,  coordination  of  capi-  our  strength,  rather  than  to  stand  trans-  ^\  *^^^HS^.^^  ^  ^       ^7'^^}^  ^ 

tal  investment,  and  international  mone-  fixed  by  the  quixotic  spectacle  being  en-  stretched  to  the  exu-eme  thatPresldent 

ury  policies  to  strengthen  the  dollar  and  acted  in  Paris.    I  may  point  out  that  if  .  <*f   P^^^    indicates     he     wishes     to 

the  pound  sterling.  we  were  to  proceed  along  that  line — al-  stretch  "•  .    ,    ,     .  *.    . ..     ,-^  ^ 

Second.  The  United  States  should  ne-  though  I  hope  and  pray  we  do  not  have  ^^^J^^^I^Jf  l^t^J^'ti}'^^^^^. 
BoUate  with  Great  Britain  and  other  to-we  have  powerful  assets.  ^Vf  /  1962  does  not  contain 
members  of  NATO  means  for  the  rapid  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  devisive  "i^tl'tJ^  ^^Tnfh^Pr'ind'Jf.S^S Jl  nSfo^^ 
toplementation  of  a  multilateral  nuclear  elements  which  are  pulling  dangerously  ?.vl^w",t^ro?5dS  lui^  S?^^n?^ 
Sree  to  be  based  on  European  NATO  on  the  fabric  of  Atlantic  unity  have  ^^fi^ij  fh^^n^P^  Rrit«?n  SS;rHTnin 
contributions  to  a  stronger  and  more  gained  strength  over  the  past  year.  ^^  '""^^L  a  SoXn^of  ^e 
effective  ground  force,  leaving  Prance  Memories  of  past  grandeur  and  revived  ^^.  ^^^  tt^Seliate  atteSSSl^t^  cS! 
with  the  choice  of  joining  or  remaining  suspicions  and  prejudices  in  Europe  ^ct  iSVea?--t^Lt  ^!SS^ 
a  minor  nuclear  power.  have  taken  on  substance,  and  could  pose  because  of  lack  of  support  from'  the  ad- 
Third   President  Kennedy  should  ex-  new  dangers  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  ministration.   Still,  however,  the  residual 

P^^J"  ^^l"     !?f  f  *!  f''!^!.';  'JL°  J?n  "^^  ^"^^  l^^^  ''*'^^*  ^^  .?°'"f  ^  negoUaUng  powers  in  the  act  do  give  the 

Umted  States  that  it  is  not  the  EEC  suasion  instill  what  we  would  consider  to  united  States  the  opportunity  to  apply 

which  is  isolating  itself,  but  it  is  Presi-  be  political  maturity  in  the  leaders  of  its  economic  weight  to  the  task  of  holding 

dent  de  Gaulle,  who  is  threatening  to  sovereign   nations   with   histories   older  together  the  free  world     I  only  wish  to 

isolate  the  ECC:  responsibility  must  be  than  the  discovery  of  America  and  with  pomt  out  that  a  somewhat  more  sophisU- 

placed  where  it  belongs.  experiences    so    tragic    and    so    oft-re-  cated  concept  of  international  reaUties 

Mr.  President.   I   say   this  with   the  peated  that  words  of  advice  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  administration  last 

greatest  respect  and  with  almost  venera-  unnecessary — and    are.    in    fact.    vain,  year  would  have  made  our  task  easier 

tion   for    the    tremendously    important  The  well-known  requirements  of  our  own  today. 

role  in  the  preservation  of  mankinds  safety  would  make  futile  the  threat  to  Lest  there  be  further  miscalculation, 

freedom  that  was  played  by  President  withdraw  the  protective  umbrella  of  our  hesitation,  and  timidity,  let  me  iwlnt  out 

de  Gaulle;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  to  our  militfliry  might,  imder  the  assured  safety  that  the   application  of  our  economic 

very  dear  fritnds  whom  we  respect  so  of   wliich  our   f riend;^  are   considering  strength  to  the  cause  of  free  world  unity 

deeply  that  we  sjpeak  so  frankly.  dangerous  games.  would  find  powerful  support  within  the 

Thus,  our  course  of  action,  as  the  lead-  But  we  can.  and  must,  stand  ready  to  ECC  itself.     None  of   the  partners  of 

ers  of  the  Atlantic   alliance,   is  not   a  strengthen   Great  Britain's   bargaining  Prance  in  the  EEC  seemingly  desires  an 

churlish  retreat  into  reciprocal  isolation-  power  with  the  EEC.    I  suggest  that  the  isolated  Community  that  would  shut  out 

ism  and  is  not  a  hands-off  policy  of  hop-  means  for  doing  so  reside  in  our  ability  the  contributions  of  the  United  Kingdom 

ing  that  the  forces  of  reason  win  out.    It  to  negotiate  on  money,  trade,  and  eco-  and  other  Euroi>ean  nations  and  woiild 

is,  rather,  an  unequivocal  acceptance  of  nomics    with   Britain    and    her    Indus-  delve  inward,  underneath  the  progress 

our  responsibility  and  expectation  that  trialized  Commonwealth  and  Eurojpean  of  today,  to  find  In  the  rubble  of  past 

others  will  accept  theirs.  partners  in  a  broad  scale  way.    Even  wars  the  ephemeral  glories  which  caused 

President  de  Gaulle  seems  to  conceive  now  the  United  Kingdom  is  our  third  those  wars.    And  I  have  little  doubt  that 

of  the  Utxited  States  as  a  shield — strong  best  customer;  and,  although  16  percent  in  France  itself  there  is  a  great  body  of 

enough  still  to  deter  Communist  aggres-  of  its  total  trade  is  with  the  EEC.  10  per-  enlightened  opinion  which  seeks  the  very 

slon.  and  useful  in  protecting  the  con-  cent  is  still  with  us.    We  are  leading  goals  toward  which  all  of  us  must  strive, 

tinental  Western  European  nations,  but  customers   for   British   machinery   and  Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  of  the 

only  while  they  carry  through  their  own  transport  equipment,  leather  and  wool  course  we  should  follow,  I  should  like  to 

policies,  whatever  those  policies  may  be.  textile    manufactures,    and.    of    covirse,  point  out  that  in  drafting  the  Trade  Ex- 

without  the  necessary  regard  for  their  Scotch    whisky.      Britain,    in    turn,    is  pansion  Act  of  1962.  we  took  account  of 

effect  on  us  or  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  among  the  top  European  purchasers  of  the  assumed  fact  that  Britain   would 

President  de  Gaulle  could  build  a  new  our  machinery,  chemicals,  grain  prod-  enter  the  European  Economic  Commu- 

continental  European  provincialism  on  ucts.  fats  and  oils,  nonferrous  metals,  nlty,    notwithstanding    the    arguments, 

the  strong  foundation  of  economic  power  textiles,  pulp  and  paper,  and  fruits  and  which  persons  such  as  myself  made,  to 

which  is  being  established  by  the  Euro-  vegetables.    During  1961,  Britain,  com-  the  effect  that  that  was  a  very  risky  as- 

peaa     Ekxjnomic     Community — thereby  bined  with  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  simiption.     It  may  now  prove  to  have 

taking  us  back  some  decades.    If  the  Zealand,  which  are  also  threatened  with  been  very  unwise.    Indeed,  the  Senate 
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did  not  decide  to  proceed  in  that  way; 
but  the  other  body  did,  and  the  Senate 
was  compelled  to  compromise  on  that 
basis.    However,  the  freedom  of  negoti- 
ation which  otherwise  we  would  have  is 
now  restricted  by  the  assumption  on 
which  that  act  was  based,  although  that 
assiunptlon  has  now  been  proved  to  be 
wrong;  namely,  that  the  European  Eco- 
nomic  Community   would   include   the 
United  Kingdom.     Therefore,  the  per- 
centage figures  used  in  connection  with 
negotiations  to  waive  entirely  customs 
and  duties  were  fixed  so  high,  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  estimates  of  the  production  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  negoti- 
ations, that  we  should  not  engage  either 
with  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity or  with  the  United  Kingdom,  if  it 
were  barred  directly  from  the  Eiu-opean 
Economic  Community,  under  the  pres- 
ent Trade  Expansion  Act.    I  point  that 
out  to  my  colleagues,  to  show  that  we 
to<*  for  granted  much  that  is  very  seri- 
ously being  Jeopardized  at  this  time. 
'"Mr.  President,  I  end  on  the  following 
note:  I  urge  a  policy  of  Atlantic  unity— 
boldly  pursued  both  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic matters.    The  backward  vision  of 
one  man,  no  matter  how  great  and  just- 
ly admired  and  honored  a  figure  he  is 

and  I  join  in  so  saluting  General  de 
Gaulle — must  not  be  permitted  to  drive 
the  world  backward,  after  he  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  moving  it  forward. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  make  these 
recommendations. 


with  the  synagogue  as  a  purported  cover 
for  them,  and  why  have  synagogues  been 
charged  with  being  centers  of  subversive 
activity?  Why  the  prohibition  on  so 
basic  a  religious  practice  as  the  baking 
of  matzoth  at  Passover? 

Last  month,  a  group  of  46  leading 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  clergy- 
men sent  a  cable  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
urging  that  the  U.S.S.R.  lift  Its  policy 
of  oppression  against  Russian  Jews.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  cable  ;5ent 
on  December  7 ;  an  editorial  entitled  "An 
Appeal  to  Khrushchev."  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington,  D.C..  Post,  December 
7;  and  a  list  of  discriminatory  practices 
against  Soviet  Jews  and  the  Soviet  re- 
ply, headlined  'Russia's  Defense  on 
Jewish  Bias  Charges,"  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  No- 
vember 24, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


January  22 


RELIGIOUS   PERSECUTION    IN    THE 
SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.     JAVrrs.    Mr.     President,     the 
Soviet  Union's  continuing  policy  of  per- 
secuting religions  and  religious  groups 
has  been  exemplified  in  recent  weeks  by 
the  reports  of  a  Russian  Baptist  sect 
seeking  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow,    by    attacks    on    Lithuanian 
Catholics.     Jehovah's     Witnesses     and 
other  sects,  by  the  reported  closing  of 
the  synagogue  in  Lvov,   a  city  in   the 
western  Ukraine,  and  by  other  similar 
practices.    Despite    Soviet    denials    of 
anti-Semitism,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  practice  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
singled   out   for   special   discrimination 
and  sudden  persecution.    Soviet  authori- 
ties cite  statistics  to  show  that  Jews  hold 
a  high  proportion  of  professional,  artis- 
tic, and  political  positions  but  replies  of 
this  character  are  evasions  of  the  cen- 
tral issue,  which  is  the  existence  of  dis- 
crimination and  persecution. 

I  have  never  received  direct  and  satis- 
factory answers  from  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  questions  which  I  have   raised 
publicly  on  the  persecution  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.    Even  if  one  accepted 
questionable   Soviet   statistics    as    fact 
this  would  not  tell  us  Why  there  has  been 
a  special  crackdown  on  Jewish  cultural 
life  and  the  use  of  Yiddish  by  Russian 
Jews  as  compared  with  the  treatment 
accorded  other  Soviet  minority  groups 
Nor  does  it  answer  why  there  has  been 
special  prominence  and  featuring  in  the 
Soviet  press  of  Jewish  names  and  Jews 
charged  with  crimes  involnng  currency 
specxilation  and  black  marketing.    Why 
have  these  aUeged  crimes  been  linked 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  7,  1962] 
Chairman  Nikita  s.  Khbushchev 
The  Kremlin, 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R.: 

The  Soviet  Union  declarei  It  is  a  cham- 
pion of  human  dignity  and  equality.  No  na- 
tion has  been  more  persevering  in  pronounc- 
ing itaelf  a  defender  of  minority  rights. 

Soviet  spokesmen  cite  your  country's  con- 
stitution, wherein  equality  of  citizens  is 
giiaranteed,  as  proof  that  religious  discrim- 
ination is  not  countenanced  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
You  yourself  have  said:  "The  question  of  a 
man's  religion  is  not  aslced  in  our  co\intry. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  per- 
son concerned.  We  look  upon  a  person  as  a 
person." 

But  what  are   the  facts? 

The  Soviet  Governments  persistent  en- 
mity to  religion  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record.  While  most  faiths  are  permitted 
bare  necessities,  such  as  requisites  for  wor- 
ship, sacred  literature,  theological  semi- 
naries and  central  bodies,  their  activities  are 
sternly  clrcumBcribed.  Devout  citizens- 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Orthodox — suffer  har- 
assment. Nowhere,  not  even  within  the 
walls  of  church  or  mosque,  is  religion  secure 
from  surveillance.  This  is  a  fact  of  Soviet 
life. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  within  the  narrow 
framework  of  permissible  religious  practice, 
discrimination  is  enforced.  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  nimiberlng  close  to 
3  million,  are  denied  minimal  rights  con- 
ceded to  adherents  of  other  creeds. 

Hard  pressed  as  they  are  by  blanket  re- 
straints, none  of  the  other  major  religions  of 
the  Soviet  people,  neither  the  Orthodox 
Armenian,  Catholic,  or  Protestant  churches! 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Islam,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  extraordinary  disabilities  In- 
flicted on  Judaism  and  its  followers 

Legally  constituted  Jewish  congregations 
are  isolated  from  one  another.  They  are 
forbidden  to  organize  a  central  body.  They 
are  allowed  no  contact  with  Jewish  religious 
groups  In  other  countries  Their  leaders  are 
singled  out  for  abuse. 

Since  June  1961  synagogue  presidents  in 
six  cities  have  been  arbitrarily  removed  from 
office.  Jewish  communal  lesiders  in  Lenin- 
grad and  Moscow  have  been  sentenced  to 
prison  for  the  alleged  crime  of  meeting  with 
foreign  visitors  to  their  synagogues. 

Scores  of  synagogues  have  been  closed  by 
the  state.  The  few  that  remain  are  served 
by  rabbis  who  were  ordained  more  than  40 
years  ago.  For  more  than  a  generation, 
Jewish  theological  seminaries  have  been 
banned,  except  for  a  lone  yeshlva  In  Mos- 
cow, opened  In   1956.     Its  enrollment,  never 


permitted   to   exceed    20,    was   i*rfii/>-^  . 
m  AprU  1962.  reduced  to  « 

No  Jewish  Bible  has  been  printed  i«  ^ 
years.  No  articles  for  Jewish  rltuS^ei^  J? 
produced.  This  year,  for  the  &nt  t^  ^ 
Soviet  history,  even  the  «le  Tu^.^ 
bread,  essential  to  observance  of  the  p  " 
over,  waa  banned.  The  Dravers  r,r  i  f^' 
are  said  in  Hebrew,  yet  tre\'e"ching''of'S 
language  is  prohibited.  "^^ 

Although  half  a  million  Jews  6^u  ^ 
Yiddish  as  their  mother  tongue  In  th.^V,'^ 
census  of  1959.  their  hundreds  or  t:W« 
their  once-flourishing  theaters  have  w  ' 
stamped  out.  Much  smaller  ethnic  or ^° 
gulstic  groups  have  schools,  theaters  iJ>l; 
and  newspapers  in  their  own  languairM       ' 

These  conditions  conjure  up  niemn^o.  . 
the  antl-Semltlc  Stalin  regime  Sh  1°' 
yourself  have  denounced  *^^  ^""^ 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Unlvenu.1 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  (»S^' 
tutions  of  enlightened  countries,  tr^Tt 
conscience  and  expression  U  vestedn«7 
dltlonally  in  every  human  being  °" 

Unless  the  Soviet  Government  conforma  it. 
behavior  to  this  universal  standard  ^  t 
Its  own  professed  principles.  It  forfe^  tj^ 
confldence  of  all  peoples.  "  "»' 

When    will   synagogues   and  JewUh  semi 
narles    be    reestablished.    Imprisoned    7^' 
gogue  leaders  set  free,  the  ban  on  unleaS 
bread  rescinded,  ritual  articles  and  JeSS 
prayer  books  made  available?  -^wian 

When  will  the   Yiddish-language  iMtit,, 
tions   that   sustained   Soviet  Jewish  a!lS; 
and  education  be  restored?  ^"^i-ure 

When  Will  Jewish  congregations,  like  those 
of  other  religions,  be  enabled  to  form  a^T 
tral  body,  to  join  In  fellowship  for  the  ^n" 
tlnulty  of  their  faith?  ^°" 

The  world  awaits  your  response. 

By  deeds  alone,  can  your  Government  con- 
firm  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  truth  upholds 
-the  rights  of  minorities  and  the  equal  dia- 
nity  of  man.  ^  ^ 

Mathew    Ahmann.    Executive    Secretary 
National      Catholic      Conference     f« 
Interracial    Justice;    Archbishop  Karl 
J.     Alter;     Rabbi     Abraham     N.    Av- 
Rutlck;     Bishop     George     W     Baber 
Presiding     Bishop,     African     Metho- 
dist    Episcopal     Church:     Dr.     John 
C   Bennett,   Dean   of  Faculty,  Union 
Theological  Seminary:   Rev.  Raymond 
T.    Bosler,    Editor.    Indianapolis    Cri- 
terion;   Francis    G.    Brown.    Associate 
Secretary.   Philadelphia   Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Religious  Society  of  Friends;  Dr 
Prank  H.   Caldwell.   President,  Louis- 
ville   Presbyterian     Theological    Sem- 
inary;  Rev.  John   P.  Cronin.  S5.;  Dr 
Robert    E.    Cushman.    Dean,    Divinity 
School.  Duke  University;  Rabbi  Oscar 
Z.   Fasman.   President.   Hebrew  Theo- 
logical   College;     Dr.    Harold    E,    Fey 
Editor.  Christian  Century;  Dr.  George 
L.  Ford.  Executive  Director,  National 
.\ssoclation     of     Evangelicals;     Rabbi 
Theodore   Friedman.    President,  Rab- 
binical   Assembly:    Dr.    Normari    Ger- 
stenfeld.    Rabbi,    Washington    Hebrew 
Congregation:     Dr.     Herbert     Gezork. 
President,     Andover     Newton     Theo- 
logical    School:     Dr.     Nelson    Glueck, 
President,  Hebrew  Union  College- Jew- 
ish Institute  of  Religion;  Rabbi  Har- 
old H.   Gordon.   Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, New  York  Board  of  Rabbis;  Dr. 
Carl  F.  H.  Henry.  Editor,  Christianity 
Today;    Rev.    Theodore    M.   Hesburgh. 
CSC,  President,   University  of  Notre 
Dame;    Rabbi    Abraham    J.    Heschel; 
Msgr.     George     Higgins;      Archbishop 
lakovoB,  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese, 
of  North  and  South  America;  Dr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  Executive  Director,  Uni- 
tarian  Fellowship  for  Social   Justice; 
Rabbi   Wolfe  Kelman,  Executive  Vice 
President.        Rabbinical        Assembly: 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord;  Bishop  Ekl- 
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gar  A.  Love.  Methodist  Church;  George 
Malsien,  President.  United  Synagogue 
of  America;  Rabbi  Julius  Mark.  Presi- 
dent. Synagogue  Council  of  America; 
Rev.  Philip  Marquard.  OJ.M..  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  In  North  America:  Rabbi  Al- 
t^ert  O.  Mlnda,  President.  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis;  Rev. 
John  B.  Morris,  Executive  Director, 
Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and 
Racial  Unity;  Dr.  Walter  G.  Muelder. 
Dean,  School  of  Theology,  Boston  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Herman  Norton.  Divinity 
School,  Vanderbllt  University;  Arch- 
bishop Patrick  A.  O'Boyle;  Dr.  John 
J.  O'Connor.  Professor  of  History. 
Georgetown  University;  James  O'Gara. 
Managing  Editor.  Commonweal; 
Bishop  James  A.  Pike;  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Poling,  Editor.  Christian  Herald  Mag- 
acine;  Dr.  Alvln  N.  Rogness.  President. 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary;  Very 
Rev.  Gerard  Rooney,  CJ>..  Provincial, 
Passlonlst  Fathers;  Mrs.  H.  Herbert 
Bossman,  President,  National  Wom- 
en's League,  United  Synagogue  of 
America;  Dr.  Fredrlk  A.  Schlotz.  Presi- 
dent. Augustana  Lutheran  Church; 
Dr.  Bernard  Segal.  Executive  Director. 
United  Synagogue  of  America;  Rev. 
^  Louis  J.  Twomey,  S.J..  Editor,  Social 
Order;  Dr.  Samson  R.  Weiss. 


[From  the  Washington   Post.  Dec.  7,    19€2] 
An  Appkal  to  Khbushchev 

The  contention  of  an  advertisement  pub- 
lished in  this  newspaper  today,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Imposes  on  Its  Jews  restrictions 
mart  cnishlng  than  those  placed  on  other 
faiths,  cannot  be  disputed.  It  has  been  aptly 
said  that  if  all  religions  are  captive  In  Rus- 
sia, the  Orthodox  are  the  "trusties."  the 
Mohammedans  and  Baptists  are  the  ordinary 
prisoners  and  the  Jews  are  In  solitary.  The 
differences  are  so  great,  in  fact,  that  the 
continued  existence  of  organized  Jewish  life 
In  Russia  is  In  serious  doubt. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  an  unhap- 
pily InconslEtent  policy  toward  its  Jews.  It 
has  called  for  their  assimilation,  a  condition 
which  in  Russia  means  religious  death,  and 
It  has  made  that  generally  unattainable  by 
engaging  in  official  discrimination  and  by  not 
checking  Russia's  active  popular  anti- 
Semitism.  The  Jews  are  too  tiseful  to  the 
regime,  as  a  scapegoat  at  home  and  a  politi- 
cal pawn  abroad,  to  be  left  alone. 

The  advertisement  published  today  con- 
sists of  an  appeal  to  Premier  Khrushchev  for 
equality  for  Soviet  Jews.  It  Is  signed  by  a 
group  of  dlstln^shed  religious  leaders  of 
different  faiths.  ^The  entire  community  will 
surely  Join  them  In  the  hope  that  their 
appeal  leads  to  constructive  results. 

Russia's  Defense  on  Jewish  Bias  Charges 
(To  be  a  Jew  In  Russia,  as  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  repeatedly  pointed  out. 
Is  to  be  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  official 
policy,  sudden  persecutions,  constant  denial 
of  liberties  available  In  other  lands.  Now 
the  Kremlin  has  apparently  found  public 
awareness  of  this  an  International  embar- 
rassment. It  has  published— in  an  English 
language  Journal — a  glowing  picture  of  the 
status  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Republic.  It 
will  be  read  and  reported  by  Western  Jour- 
nalists.   But  few  Russians  will  ever  see  it.) 

THE    ACCUSATIONS 

The  headline  in  yesterday's  Moscow  News — 
"Jews— Equal  Nationality" — would  be  hu- 
morous were  the  plight  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  not  so  tragic,  were  they  not  subject 
to  an  ever-deepening,  ever-widening  pattern 
of  discrimination. 

This  discrimination  is  applied  to  no  other 
religious  or  ethnic  group  in  the  USSR. 
Russia's  Jewish  community  feels  It  on  the 
religious,  economic,  and  political  levels.    And 


a  recent  on-the-spot  survey  by  B'nal  BYlth 
shows  that  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Stalln'8  "Black  Years,"  the  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination Is  "more  evident  today  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  generation." 

Every  Soviet  Jew  knows  he  is  a  Jew.  The 
word  "Jew"  Is  In  his  Internal  passport.  And 
under  the  Soviet  system  of  nationalities,  116 
distinct  nationalities  are  recognized.  A  Jew, 
whether  he's  religious  or  not,  is  born  a  Jew. 
He  dies  a  Jew.  He  can  change  his  name.  But 
it  makes  no  difference. 

The  fact  remains — and  this  Is  borne  out 
by  the  B'nal  B'rith  survey — that  it  Is  very 
difficult  for  Jews  to  advance  to  the  very 
highest  level  of  Soviet  administration. 

Many  Jews  All  out  the  administrative 
ranks,  but  poUcsnnaklng.  tep-level  Jobs  are 
rarely  given  to  Jews.  B'nal  B'rith  finds,  in- 
dependently of  information  available  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  Jews  In  the  managerial  class 
are  being  passed  over  for  promotion  or  are 
being  demoted  in  favor  of  non-Jewish  execu- 
tives. 

Moreover.  Jews  are  being  rapidly  eased  out 
of  positions  of  political  leadership.  B'nal 
B'rith  notes  there  are  no  longer  any  Jews  in 
Important  posts  In  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
istry. 

And  Jews  applying  for  entrance  to  Soviet 
universities  find  that  a  Soviet-type  quota 
system  has  been  established. 

In  religion,  the  survey  found,  "The  Jewish 
faith  is  quarantined  from  Its  means  of  sus- 
tenance. This  Is  not  by  law  but  by  ad- 
ministrative control." 

Avrom  Gontars  claim  in  Moscow  News 
that  Jews  are  only  l.l  percent  of  the  Soviet 
population  but  rank  third  In  the  number  of 
students  Is  misleading.  The  figure  of  1.1 
percent  Is  based  on  the  Soviet  Union's  entire 
population  of  220  million. 

Yet.  In  some  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Jews 
form  a  large  part  of  the  population.  This 
Is  true  In  areas  In  Western  Russia.  And  It 
Is  In  these  areas  that  Jews  are  restricted  by 
quota  In  enrollment  at  certain  schools. 

Jews  might  be  50  percent  of  an  area's 
population,  but  the  total  student  body  of 
that  area  will  by  no  means  be  half  Jewish. 

Students  of  Soviet  conditions  were  Inter- 
ested In  Mr.  Gontar's  remark  that  last  year 
more  than  7.500  Jews  were  elected  deputies 
of  local  government  bodies.  For  In  the  So- 
viet Union  there  Is  a  statistical  report  on 
every  Jew.  and  Mr.  Gontar  does  not  say 
whether  the  7.500  elected  ones  consider 
themselves  Jews. 

Official  religion:  Atheism 

Officially,  the  Soviet  Government  Is  atheis- 
tic. Membership  In  the  Communist  party  Is 
prohibited  for  those  who  profess  any  kind 
of  bourgeois  religious  sentiment. 

In  his  defense  Mr.  Gontar  goes  on  to  refer 
to  Venlamln  Dymshlts,  a  vice-chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers;  Gen.  Yakob  Krlezer 
and  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  the  writer,  as  deputies 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

He  does  not  point  out  that  Mr.  Dymshlts 
Is  a  brilliant  engineer,  known  for  his  work 
In  building  a  steel  plant  In  India;  that  Gen- 
eral Krlezer  has  a  remote,  obscure  post  In 
Siberia,  that  Mr.  Ehrenburg  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  a  Jew  since  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  side  with  anti-Semites. 

Mr.  Gontar's  report  that  20  percent,  or 
470,000,  of  Russia's  Jews  consider  Yiddish 
their  native  tongue  is  remarkab'le  after  45 
years  of  communism.  For.  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  no  Yiddish  Instruction  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  Yiddish 
theater.  There  are  no  Yiddish  newspapers, 
with  the  minor  exception  of  an  obscure 
paper,  issued  three  times  a  week.  In  Biro- 
bidzhan. 

Here  are  other  facts  of  Soviet  Jewish  life 
since  1917: 

1.  The  government  has  not  authorized  the 
printing  of  a  single  edition  of  the  Hebrew 


Bible.     There  has  been  only  one  printing — 

6.000  copies — of  the  Slddur,  or  prayer  book. 

2.  There  Is  no  central  organization  for 
Jewish  Ufe.  There  Is  no  rabbinical  assocU- 
tlon.  There  is  no  central  association  of 
synagogues.  Mr.  Gontar  says  "many  towns 
have  synagogues."  He  does  not  report  this 
fact:  many  synagogues  have  been  clooed  re- 
cently, especially  In  cities  off  the  tourist 
track.  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Kiev  have  syna- 
gogues in  fairly  good  shape.  In  other  cities 
there  has  been  vandalism,  hooliganism,  di- 
rect official  pressure  to  close. 

One  yeshiva — Enrollment  30 

3.  There  Is  only  one  yeshlva,  for  the  train- 
ing of  rabbis  and  other  functionaries,  in 
Russia.  It  Is  In  Moscow.  Its  authorized  en- 
rollment Is  30. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  religious  articles, 
such  as  prayer  books,  prayer  shawls,  and 
other  Items  is  not  permitted.  Nor  can  they 
be  Imported.  Yet  the  Russian  Orthodox,  the 
Baptists.  Buddhists,  and  others  are  allowed 
to  operate  nationally,  publish  religious  books, 
manufacture  or  Import  religious  articles, 
maintain  contact  with  brethren  outside 
Russia. 

As  for.  Sovletlach  Helmland.  for  which  Mr. 
Gontar  writes.  It  frequently  prints  antl-re- 
llglous  stories. 

Mr.  Gontar  cites  the  demand  for  Yiddish 
literature.  Under  Stalin  the  cream  of  this 
literature  was  destroyed.  SttU  unexplained 
are  the  disappearances  and/or  deaths  of  the 
biggest  names  In  YiddUh  prose  and  poetry. 

Yiddish  books  at  a  premium 
Books  published  in  Yiddish  are  hard  to 
find.  They  are  snapped  up  on  publication. 
Second  hand,  they  command  big  prices. 
Some  writers,  like  Sholom  Alelchem — cited 
by  Mr.  Gontar — are  approved,  probably  most- 
ly for  the  effect  on  the  West. 

Mr.  Gontar's  wlndup  to  the  effect  that  all 
Soviet  citizens  have  the  same  rights  Is  a 
shocker.  Jews  alone  of  all  national  groups 
were  not  represented  In  the  November  7  gala 
celebrations  at  the  Kremlin  of  the  revolu- 
tion's 45th  birthday. 

And  there  are  groups  In  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
only  a  few  thousand  members.  They  have 
their  own  schools,  language,  literature.  Not 
so  the  Jews.  "Jews — E^qual  Nationality." 
Is  Moscow  News  trying  to  kid  the  world? 

THI    SOVIET    aEPLT 

(By  David  Miller,  of  the  Herald  Tribune  staff) 
Moscow. — An  English-language  newspaper 
published  In  Moscow  disclosed  yesterday  that 
more  than  7.600  Jews  were  elected  to  local 
government  offices  In  the  Soviet  Union  last 
year. 

The  disclosure  came  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Moscow  News,  a  tabloid  Issued  weekly  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Societies  of  Friendship  and 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries. 

The  newspaper  also  published  In  French 
and  Spanish  Is  distributed  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  aid  In  learning  foreign 
languages  and  throughout  the  world  wher- 
ever   Communist   mat^al    Is   available. 

Under  the  headline  "Jews — Equal  Nation- 
ality," the  newspaper  devoted  the  bottom 
quarter  of  a  page  covering  readers'  questions 
to  answering  a  letter  from  a  "Joseph  Hoff- 
man" of  the  United  States,  who  was  not 
otherwise  Identified. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  according  to  an  explanatory 
note,  asked  for  Information  on  the  position 
of  Soviet  Jews,  especially  facts  and  figures. 
The  reply  was  credited  to  Avrom  Gontar.  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  Sovlctlsch 
Helmland.  a  Yiddish-language  magazine 
published  in  Moscow. 

Here  is  Mr.  Gontar's  reply: 

"I  will  begin  by  citing  a  few  figures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1959  cens\is,  there  are 
2.263.000  Jews  In  the  UJS.SH.     This  is  only 

1.1  percent  of  the  entire  population,  and  yet 
they  rank  third  In  the  number  of  students 
(after  Russians  and  Ukrainians). 
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doee  relatives  of  American  citizen*  In  the 
United  States,  have  applied  for  admission 
to  our  country  and  their  applications  have 
oeen  processed  and  approved:   and 

Whereas  they  have  been  registered  re- 
spectively, either  under  the  third  preference 
of  the  quota,  for  which  visas  are  insufficient 


January  2t 

The  right  of  the  oppressed  peot)li»  «f  tv 
Ukraine  to  Uberty  and  Sde^nrtl?  ^ 
upheld  by  the  principle  S  Sfffc.^ 
naUon.    which   the   United   staSfT" 
championed.    In  the  fight  ajrainlT  ^ 

-..  ..»v.^...^.,..     munism.  this  principle  of  Jif  hT*  *^°°'" 

or  under  the  fourth  preference  of  the  quota,  nation  is  a  polent  force  anri  in  J.  **"^- 
for  Which  visas  are  unavailable,  with  the  it.  the  Unite?  Stetes?.  hrl/^PP^^  0^ 
result  that  the«,  applicants  have  to  wait  a  1  the  rScS  of  rt^.,^*"^  ^  ^ear 
years  and  years  before   being   permitted   to      commiid  diplomacy   at   its 

Join   their  dear  ones  In  the   United  States-      <=°"^^a-  '" 

and  I  have  deep  sympathy  for  the  DP<^^^1 

Whereas   the   U.S.    Congress,    sensitive    to     2^^^^  Ukraine  and  will  do  all  I  ^, 
the  urgent  need  of  reuniting   families  and      °^"^«  nearer  the  day  when  their  h«^ 
providing    entry    of    close    relatives    of    U.S.      ^or    freedom    and    independenrp  JivP? 
"    '" '  fulfilled.  ^  *^  be 

Mr.    KEATING.      Mr.    Presidenf    t 
centuries,  the  gifted  and  gallant  U^-Jj' 
lans  have  not  been  allowed  to  enjoy  f?2" 
dom  and  peace  in  their  historic  honS" 
land^   These  42,000.000  Ukrainians^ 

not  hp«»n   mactoTB  r^f  *v,-.j_  *-^      .       *"*'c 


"Ttour  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
Jew*  have  higher  or  secondary  speclaUaed 
education  and  are  employed  In  various  fields. 
Ptfteen  percent  of  the  Soviet  doctors,  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  writers  and  Journalists, 
and  over  lO  percent  of  the  lawyers  are  Jews 

"The  names  of  Academicians  Lev  Landau 
Alexander  Frumkln.  and  Ben  Zlon  Wul  are 
known  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  country 
for  their  research  in  physics,  mathematics, 
and  chemistry. 

Elective  officers 

"Jews  are  taking  an  active  part  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  science,  culture  and  art 
and  In  the  management  of  the  state.  Last 
year  more  than  7,600  Jews  were  elected  depu- 
ties of  local  government  bodies.  Some  are 
deputies  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Ulttalne.  Byelorussia.  Lithuania,  and  other 
Soviet  Republics,  and  also  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.SJI.  (for  Instance.  Veniamln 
Dymahlts.  who  Is  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.SJSJI,  Gen 
Yakob  Krlzer.  or  writer  Ilya  Khrenburg).    '     •*«=  oojecuve  or  immigration  policy  is  the  re-      ""''  "^"  masters  01  their  fate  for  snm" 

"The  census  shows  that  20  percent  of  "i^l^^gTs'  families.  There  are  many  new  300  years,  and  except  for  a  brief  nl^^ 
Soviet  Jews  (over  470.000)  consider  Yiddish  ci"zens  In  America  whose  closest  kin  are  In  of  2  years,  they  have  not  known  noVT. 
to  be  their  native  tongue.  other  lands  waiting  to  Join  them.    We  have  a      independence      Durini  th«f  i^«   ^°'^'^ 

"The  Sovietlsch  Helmland  Is  published  «^l»l  obligation  to  bring  these  families  to-  they  havrbeen  h^W  rtn^  k  ^'^^ '^^"d 
especlaUy  for  tiiose  who  speak  it.  Put  P^her,  provided  they  are  eligible  under  the  fanK  T^fp  In  ?l  ?  fi?^  ^'^  ^*^  ty. 
out  in  25,000  copies.  It  has  a  iZ^er  clrcula-     '^^  =  ^^^  llTr^n.  kTJ^         19J7  they  were  given  a 

tion  than  any  other  literary  Jewish  magazine  Whereas  George  Meany,  president  of  the  xk^  ^  "^^  revolution  that  overthrew 
In  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  where  American  PederaUon  of  Labor  and  Congress  ^"^  Russian  czarist  regime  and  shattered 
6  million  Jews  reside,  literary  magazines  are  °'  Industrial  Organizations,  only  a  year  ago  ^he  chains  that  held  them  in  chJt 
published  In  1,000  or  1.200  copies     """  -  stated  that-  "it  <<>  r,^^  k^ii^*  »i,„*  ..^.  tViott  •-..•»»i.,<^-j  J.^..•^  .•     ,  .    *^'=*-*. 


Citizens,  in  1961  enacted  Public  Law  87-301 
and  in  1962  Public  Law  87-885  which  pro- 
vided a  very  partial  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  recognized 
this  problem  and  urged  its  solution  stating: 
"I  believe  that  the  most  Important  Immedl 


...  ucucYc  fcuai  tne  most  important  inunedl-     — :  /     '"^"^  ^^,uuu,uuu  uKrainians  have 
ate  objective  of  immigration  policy  is  the  re-     ^^^  '^^^^  masters  of  their  fate  for  b^Z 
unitinelbf  famiiiPR     t>,««  o,»  ' _._    ."inn  vparc  onw  o^«««*  *__  _**'*.  w  some 


-    ^  . r —     The  same 

la  true  of  Israel. 

"The  Sovietlsch  Heimland  unites  over  100 
authors,  members  of  the  Soviet  Writers' 
Union.  They  wrtte  In  Yiddish.  In  the  last 
7  years  publishing  houses  in  various  parts  of 


stated  that:  'It  is  my  belief  that  the  num-  They  proclaimed  their  indeDendpnr<>  «„ 

ber  of  quota  immigrants  admitted  annually  January  22,  and  founded  thp  TlVr-LL 

can  be  Increased  from  the  present  quota  of  Republic  45  velrl^ntrJ.^  Ukrainian 
165.000  to  250,000  without  undermining  em  AlfhoLh     ftl?  f^J^^^' 

ployment  opportunities  for  American  loZ  Uv^     ?hft    imnn  Jnt^^""  .^?f    '^^ 

en.     Every    immigrant   is   a    potential    cus-  "^^-tnat    important   event,    the  proc- 

tomer  for  the  products  of  American  workers  ff^ation  of  Ukrainian  independence  and 


the  country   produced   about  200   of  their     *^°^®^  ^°'  '^®  products  of  American  workers     ^f^a^ion  of  Ukrainian  independence  and 

works  in  a  total  of  12  million  copies  ^'^  *^"y  employed   immigrant  a  producer      ^he  establishment  of  the  Republic  sym. 

"Jewish  classics  are  published  in  very  ble     "^.f  contributes  to  our  total  wealth":  Be  it         bolized  the  realization  of  a  centurles-old 


"Jewish  classics  are  published  In  very  big 
editions— up  to  300,000  copies  in  Russian  and 
30,000  in  Yiddish.  Writings  by  Sholom 
Alelchem  have  been  translated  into  32 
languages  spoken  by  Soviet  peoples.  The 
total  print  of  books  by  Soviet  pet  Lev  Kvltko 
exceeded  5  million  in  195&-62. 

Religious  situation 

"A  few  words  about  religion :  in  the  Soviet 
Union  the  condlUons  for  the  Jewish  religion 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Orthodox,  Moslem, 
and  Catholic  faiths.  Many  towns  have 
synagogues  where  religious  Jews  go  to  pray 
and  observe  their  holidays.  True,  the  num- 
bers of  believers  is  gradually  diminishing, 
but  this  Is  not  the  outcome  of  administra- 
tive measures  but  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
materialist  concepts  are  gaining  the  upper 
hand  over  Idealistic  conceptions. 

"I  believe  these  facts  and  figures  answer 
the  question  and  show  that  whatever  the 
nationality,  every  citizen  in  oxu-  country  en- 
joys the  same  rights  as  everybody  else." 


Resolved,  That  the  2l8t  annual  conference 
of  the  United-Italian  American  Labor  Coun- 
cil held  on  December  8.  1982.  Hotel  Commo- 
dore, New  York  City,  call  upon  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  have  In  its  next 
session  enact  permanent  measures  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  aforementioned 
members  and  close  relatives  of  families  of 
American  citizens,  who  live  In  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  which,  like  Italy,  have  an  ever  increas- 
ing nimiber  of  already  approved  applica- 
tions under  the  third  and  fourth  preference 
of  the  quota,  but  are  still  anxiously  waiting 
for  UJ3.  visas;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  fruitful 
and  tireless  efforts  made  by  the  American 
Conunlttee  on  Italian  Migration  In  order 
to  Improve  and  humanize  our  immigration 
laws;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  the  AFL- 
CIO.  and  to  the  press. 


MODERNIZATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRA- 
^        TION  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  important 
resolution  of  the  United  Italian  Labor 
Council,  Inc.,  calling  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  Immigration  laws.  Such 
modernization  is  critically  and  urgently 
needed  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation 
and  in  the  Interest  of  the  freedom  of 
mankind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RXSOLUnON  OK  IKMIGRATION 

Whereas  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  of 
low-quota  coimtries  such  as  Italy,  mem- 
bers of  alien  families  legally  residing  in  the 
United  States  and  members  of  famlUes  or 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  UKRAINE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  the  observance  marking 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  Ukraine,  which  was  proclaimed 
on  January  22,  1918.  This  independence 
was  the  culmination  of  a  centuries-old 
struggle  by  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
achieve  their  freedom  from  Moscow, 
but  their  victory  was  short  lived.  The 
country  was  quickly  overrun  by  the  Bol- 
shevik armies,  and  once  more  Ukraine 
became  a  captive  nation. 

In  spite  of  deportations,  imprison- 
ment, religious  persecution,  labor  camps, 
ruthless  executions  and  other  Soviet  re- 
pressive measures,  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple has  not  been  broken,  and  the  hope 
of  regaining  their  independence  con- 
tinues to  burn  brightly  in  their  hearts. 


dream.  The  significance  of  that  event 
is  not  lost  on  Ukrainians  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  wherever  they  have  the 
freedom  to  do  so. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
more  under  the  Soviet  tyranny  than 
their  forebears  had  suffered  under  Rus- 
sia's autocratic  czars.  Today  their  fair 
and  fertile  homeland  is  shut  off  from  the 
free  world,  completely  isolated  from  the 
West;  our  information  about  their  situa- 
tion is  scanty.  We  know  for  sure  that 
under  Soviet  tyranny  their  lot  is  not  an 
enviable  one.  and  they  are  not  allowed 
to  celebrate  their  national  holiday.  That 
privilege  is  denied  to  them  by  their  mas- 
ters in  the  Kremlin.  But  Ukrainians  in 
the  free  world,  and  particularly  those  in 
the  United  States,  observe  that  holiday 
with  due  solemnity.  I  gladly  join  all 
Ukrainian -Americans  in  the  celebration 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
January  22,  1963,  marks  the  45th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainla's  Independence 
Day.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  with  Ukrainian 
descent  in  recognition  of  this  important 
occasion. 

The  Ukrainians  are  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  Slavic  ethnic  groups. 
They  are  known  also  as  one  of  the  most 
peace-loving  and  industrious  peoples  In 
Eastern  Europe,  but  for  centuries  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  live  in  peace, 
nor  have  they  been  allowed  to  reap  much 
benefit  from  their  hard  work.  The  rea- 
son for  this  misfortune  is  that,  except 
for  the  short  but  the  happy  2-year 
period  of  independence  in  1918-1920, 
they  have  been  suffering  under  the  alien 
and  oppressive  Russian  yoke  for  more 
than  three  centuries. 
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no  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
MP  Ukrainians  were  able  to  survive  the 
ntiauKht  of  invading  Asiatic  hordes. 
SSn  ^  the  year  1654  the  Ukrainian 
iaders  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Russian 
.7flr  by  which  they  meant  to  unite  the 
two  countries.  Soon  Ukrainian  leaders 
realized  that  they  were  tricked  into  a 
ran  by  the  Russian  czar;  the  wily  auto- 
crat succeeded  in  nullifying  the  terms  of 
this  cMnpact  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Ukraine's  independence.  Nearly  aU  of 
Ukraine's  subsequent  misfortunes  seem 
to  have  stemmed  foom  the  deUberately 
misrepresented  terms.^bf  that  compact. 

Under  Russian  czars  the  Ukrainians 
were  expected  to  abandon  their  national 
ideals  and  traditional  beliefs,  and  be 
merged  with  the  great  Russian  family. 
The  czarist  government  set  out  to  Rus- 
sianize, by  compulsion  if  necessary,  all 
Ukrainians.  Imperial  decrees  harmed 
the  use  of  Ukrainian  as  an  ofiQcial  lan- 
guage; in  schools  the  teaching  of 
Ukrainian  was  not  permitted,  and  the 
whole  country  was  treated  as  a  colonial 
adjunct  of  Imperial  Russia. 

During  all  those  years,  however.  Rus- 
sians were  not  able  to  eradicate  Ukrain- 
ian nationalist  feelings.  The  more  op- 
pressive was  the  hand  of  the  government, 
the  more  the  Ukrainians  resented  and 
rebelled  against  their  overlords.  As  a 
result,  Ukrainian  nationalism  was  kept 
alive  and  became  a  powerful  living  force 
in  the  country.  The  idea  of  freedom  was 
carefully  nurtured  in  the  people's  hearts. 
And  finally,  some  250  years  later,  when 
the  Ukrainians  had  the  chance  to  regain 
their  freedom  toward  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  they  seized  upon  it  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence. 
The  day  of  that  proclamation.  January 
22.  1918,  has  become  a  momentous  land- 
mark in  modem  Ukrainian  history,  and 
since  then  it  hsus  been  solemnly  cele- 
brated as  a  Ukrainian  national  holiday. 

The  Republic  which  the  Ukrainians 
founded  45  years  ago  was  a  frail  and 
fragile  being — young,  weak,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  aid  from  its  sympathetic 
friends  and  well-wishers.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  and  dangerous  en- 
emies. All  of  them  were  prepared  to 
pounce  upon  the  new  state  and  put  an 
end  to  its  existence.  And  the  inevitable 
occurred  in  1920:  the  country  was  in- 
vaded and  overrun  by  the  Red  army  and 
its  independence  shattered.  Thence- 
forth the  Ukraine  became  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  so  it  remains  to  this 
day. 

Today  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny 
has  turned  Ukraine  into  a  large  prison 
camp  in  which  more  than  42  million 
freedom -seeking  and  hard-working 
Ukrainians  are  crushed  under  the  grind- 
ing steamroller  of  the  Kremlin.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  movement,  and  no  free- 
dom of  expression.  But  the  irrepressible 
free  spirit  of  the  Ukrainians  refuses  to  be 
chained,  and  they  retain  their  high  ideals 
and  nurse  their  national  aspirations, 
even  though  they  cannot  celebrate  their 
national  holiday,  their  independence  day. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  day, 
January  22,  marks  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
National  Council  at  Kiev,  declaring  the 
Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
Republic. 


On  January  22,  1918,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  their  Russian  overlords, 
the  Ukrainian  people  announced  to  the 
world  that  henceforth  their  fate  would 
be  determined  by  themselves.  This.  Mr. 
President,  was  an  historic  event.  Since 
the  mid- 17th  century  the  Ukrainians  had 
slaved  under  Russian  masters;  now  they 
would  be  free  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
national  freedom  and  personal  liberty. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  citizens  of  this 
land  had  but  a  brief  time — less  than  3 
years — to  enjoy  independence.  In  1920. 
establishing  a  pattern  which  was  to  re- 
peat itself  in  many  of  the  smaller  East- 
ern European  nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
coldbloodedly  overran  the  Ukraine  and 
proclaimed  her  people  hberated.  Mr. 
President,  we  know  very  well  that  "liber- 
ation" by  the  Soviet  Union  means  the 
end  of  human  lives  and  human  liberty. 

Subsequently  the  Soviet  Union  fol- 
lowed a  consistent  policy  of  premeditated 
colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
usurped  the  right  of  self-government 
from  the  unlucky  peoples  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  It  encroached 
upon  the  freedom  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia.  Its  blood- 
spattered  tentacles  turned  Poland  and 
Albania  into  slave  states.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  only  a  few  of  many  examples. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
greatly  under  Communist  rule.  After 
the  peasants  refused  to  join  the  Soviet - 
established  collective  farms,  close  to  5 
million  people  died  in  an  enforced  fa- 
mine. Over  2.400.000  Ukrainians  were 
forcibly  deported  to  unknown  parts  of 
Siberia. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  a  large  number  of 
people  of  Ukrainian  birth  or  descent.  I 
have  had  the  good  fortime  to  know  many 
of  these  citizens,  and  understand  their 
dreams,  their  dedication  to  their  former 
homeland,  their  fervent  desire  to  retain 
their  colorful  and  centuries-old  tradi- 
tions. 

The  Ukrainians  have  never  forgotten 
their  national  heroes.  Many  Ukrainian 
organizations  and  individuals  worked 
hard  for  legislation — now  public  law — 
to  authorize  a  statue  in  honor  of  Shev- 
chenko,  the  famous  Ukrainian  poet  and 
freedom  fighter.  I  am  told  that  the 
ground  for  the  Shevchenko  Memorial 
here  in  Washington  will  be  dedicated 
during  this  year.  We  can  all  view  with 
much  inspiration  this  unquenchable 
desire  by  the  Ukrainians  to  keep  alive  a 
national  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  bringing  congratulations  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
States  can  become  a  way  of  life  for  all 
the  lands  now  controlled  by  communism. 


THE    CUBAN    INVASION   FIASCO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  has  opened  for  discussion  the 
whole  sordid  story  of  the  fiasco  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  in  the  early  days  of  his 
brother's  administration,  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  full 
airing  of  that  situation  conducted  by 
persons  not  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
volved in  the  invasion  attempt.     It  is 


my  considered  opinion  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  perhaps  the  only 
body  that  could  properly  weigh  all  the 
evidence  available  and  provide  a  coher- 
ent explanation  of  what  was  planned 
and  what  actually  occurred  on  that  in- 
famous day.  I  certainly  feel  that  it  is 
long  past  the  time  when  every  ofBcial 
report  bearing  on  the  invasion  attempt 
should  be  made  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  am  not  con- 
tent to  accept  as  gospel  the  highly  col- 
ored account  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  story 
as  offered  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
an  exclusive  interview.  It  strikes  me  as 
one  of  the  most  deliberate  and  flagrant 
uses  of  the  news  management  devices 
yet  attempted  by  the  Kermedy  adminis- 
tration. For,  under  the  guise  of  news, 
the  Attorney  General  is  engaged  in  a 
massive  readjustment  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  invasion  attempt  to  place  the 
New  Frontier  in  a  better  light.  This  is 
plainly  and  simply  a  cleanup  operation 
in  public  relations  designed  to  make  the 
worst  mistake  of  the  President's  career 
seem  hke  something  entirely  different. 

The  account  of  the  Attorney  General's 
explanation,  as  copyrighted  by  the 
Knight  newspai>ers,  contained  nimierous 
indications  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  whole 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  story  was  as 
superflcial  as  it  was  erroneous. 

For  example,  he  says  that  the  plan 
used  in  the  invasion  was  "planned  at  the 
Pentagon  in  whatever  manner  they  do 
these  things."  Now.  it  strikes  me  that 
the  Attorney  General — one  of  the  two 
men  appointed  by  the  President  to  study 
the  whole  invasion  failure — should  by 
this  time  know  in  detail  how  the  Penta- 
gon goes  about  programing  any  military 
operation. 

In  another  instance,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says : 

One  of  the  major  mistakes  in  the  Ameri- 
can plan  was  the  role  played  by  three  or  four 
T-33  Jet  trainers  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

These  trainers  were  in  the  hands  of 
Castro's  men  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Robert  Kennedy,  the  administration 
"underestimated  what  a  T-33  carrying 
rockets  could  do."  He  told  his  inter- 
viewer, "they  caused  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble." 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  know  how  the 
invasion  plan  was  programed  at  the  Pen- 
tagon and  apparently  neither  does  the 
Attorney  General.  But  it  seems  to  me 
very  strange  indeed  that  anyone  involved 
in  the  plan  could  have  been  surprised  at 
what  a  T-33  jet  trainer  carrying  rockets 
could  do  or  could  not  do.  Anyone  con- 
nected with  training  in  the  Air  Force 
could  have  supplied  the  information.  A 
T-33  jet  trainer  carries  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  2^2 -inch  air-to-ground  practice 
rockets  whose  warheads  contain  only 
enough  powder  to  meu-k  the  point  of  im- 
pact on  a  target.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  this  kind  of  rocket  could  not  have 
caused  the  trouble.  So,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  to  assume  that  some  other  kind 
of  air-to-grovmd  rockets  were  used — that 
is.  if  we  adopt  the  Attorney  General's 
account.  And  these  rockets  could  have 
come  from  only  one  of  two  sources,  the 
Soviet  bloc,  or  the  United  States.  I  cer- 
tainly never  heard  that  the  Soviets  were 
shipping  this  kind  of  equipment  to  Cuba 
at  that  early  date,  and  I  certainly  would 
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not  like  to  think  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration had  any  hand  In  placing 
such  dangerous  devices  in  Castro's  hands 

3ut  if  rockets  carried  by  T-33'8  caused 
so  much  major  trouble  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
let  the  Attorney  General  tell  us  what 
kind  of  rockets  they  were  and  where  they 
came  from.  This  is  a  highly  important 
point  if  we  take  the  Attorney  General's 
story  seriously. 

But  if  we  do  not  take  it  seriously — and 
I  certainly  do  not  as  of  this  moment- 
then  we  have  to  recognize  why  the  T-33's 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  At- 
torney General's  post  mortem.    The  mo- 
tivation, quite  plainly,  is  political.    The 
purpose  Is  to  attach  a  major  portion  of 
the  blame  for  the  invasion  fiasco  at  the 
feet  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
If  we  read  the  interview  story  carefully 
we  will  find  that  along  with  the  Attorney 
General's    lament    about    the    trouble 
caused  by  three  T-33  jet  trainers  a  state- 
ment that  the  planes  were  given  to  for- 
mer Cuban  Dictator  Batista  and  inher- 
ited by  Castro.    This,  of  course,  had  to 
happen  before  the  New  Frontier  came  to 
power. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  morning  paper  I 
read  that  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pitlbright]  , 
has  said  that  the  President's  preeminent 
task  is  to  educate  and  lead  public  opin- 
ion. I  wonder  if  it  follows  that  the  At- 
torney General's  preeminent  task  Is  to 
tamper  with  history  and  brainwash  the 
American  people  Into  a  belief  that  the 
New  Frontier  can  do  no  wrong? 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  froB?  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

r  Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  defend  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  to 
speak  in  objection  to  the  Ideas  and  con- 
cepts contained  in  the  brief  dated  Janu- 
ary 4,  1963,  entitled  "Memorandum  and 
brief  concerning  the  need  for  a  new  anti- 
filibuster  rule  permitting  a  majority  of 
the  total  Senate  to  close  debate,  and,  sup- 
porting the  proposition  that  the  Senate 
of  the  88th  Congress  has  power  to  enact 
such  a  rule  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Congress  by  majority  vote,  unfettered  by 
any    restrictive    rules    of    earlier    Con- 
Rresses."     This   memorandum  contains 
basic  presumptions  with  which  I  cannot 
agree.    I  believe  the  entire  basis  of  this 
memorandum  is  in  error.    For  conven- 
ience I  have  divided  my  remarks  in  two 
parts  in  an  effort  to  correct  the  false  Im- 
pressions created  by  this  brief.    First  I 
would  like  to  speak  against  the  idea  that 
this  rules  battle  is  nothing  more  than  a 
civil  rights  squabble  and  a  cloak  behind 
which  liberals  are  making  a  noble  battle 
to  assure  oiu-  citizens  a  protection  of  civil 
rights.     On  the  contrary.  I  intend  to 
show,  using  previous  debate  and  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  great  Members  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  UJS.  Senate,  that  exactly  the 
opposite  is  true  and  that  unlimited  de- 
bate has  been  the  bulwark  behind  which 
minorities  have  steadfastly  stood  to  de- 
fend their  rights.    I  IbA  very  deeply  that 


a  close  look  at  the  history  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  this  question  will  show  that 
this  is  not  a  civU  rights  batUe.  but  one 
which  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  our 
form  of  government,  i  feel  equaUy 
deeply  that  the  proponents  of  the  change 
of  rule  XXn  are  misleading  .he  public 
the  press,  and  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  what  this  battle  is  all  about 

My  early  remarks  will  cover  a  wide 
range  including  such  men  as  La  Follette 
Borah,  Calhoun.  Townsend.  Dawes  and 
many  others.  I  believe  a  study  in  depth 
of  the  history  of  these  men  is  irrefutable 
proof  that  the  brief  filed  by  the  propo- 
nents on  this  rules  change  is  based  on 
fallacy. 

■;_     Second,    I   shall    discuss    the    second 
major  premise  of  the  brief,  that  is.  that 
the  Senate  is  nothing  more  than  another 
House  of  Representatives,  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body,  and  only  a  simple  majority 
^   required    to   do    anything    to   Senate 
rules  they  desire.    This  particular  ques- 
tion has  much  historical  significance  and 
my  opponents  are  not  Impressed  by  the 
most  serious  scholars  and  writers  on  this 
question.    The  position  of  eminent  his- 
torians and  textbook  writers  as  well  as 
the  position  in  the  courts,  which  I  shaU 
document  in  my  talk,  that  the  Senate  is 
a  conUnuing  body,  is  dismissed  as  "du- 
bious academic  theory"  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  cloture  wish  to  subject  to 
practical  reality.     To  shed  some  light 
on  the  fallacy  contained  in  this  issue  I 
will  delve  into  the  practical  history  of 
this  body  and  court  decisions  on  this 
question.     I   intend    to   show    nothing 
could  be  more  practical   than   the   175 
years'  practice  which  has  given  the  Sen- 
ate a  wonderful  set  of  rules  into  which 
the  wisdom  of  nearly  two  centuries  has 
gone.     These  rules  must  be  protected 
against   the  onslaught  of  a   temporary 
majority  backed  by  numerous  pressure 
groups.    These  are  my  sincere  convic- 
tions.   I  have  in  the  past  made  my  posi- 
tion clear  in  my  three  terms  in  this  body 
and  I  plead  that  this  evidence  and  these 
talks  will  not  be  lightly  considered  by 
those  of  us  presently  enroUed  In  this 
battle.    For  18  years  I  have  held  this 
same  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  pointed  out  In  1961 
and  I  would  again  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  some  aspects  of 
this  question  frequently  Ignored  by  the 
proponents  of  a  more  rigid  cloture  nile 
of  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that,  contrary  to  popular  opinioh.  we  do 
not  have  freedom  of  debate  at  this  time 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  two-thirds  of  those  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  can  require  the  other  one- 
third,  or  a  total  representation  of  16  of 
our  sovereign  States,  to  silently  watch 
legislation  they  detest  be  passed  by  this 
body. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  sincerely 
feel  that  there  are  many  legitimate  rea- 
sons why  the  Senate  should  have  unlim- 
ited debate,  the  American  public  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  one  rea- 
son, and  one  reason  only,  why  a  bare 
majority  vote  in  the  Senate  cannot  shut 
off  debate,  and  that  the  only  reason  we 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  is  because  the 
southern  Senators  use  feedom  of  debate 
as  a  weapon  against  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 


Janua 


Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  nn  «^ 
er  disservice  that  could  be  dm?*  P***- 
citizens  of  this  country  tTan^n^,** 
them  about  one  of  our  greTt^  S**«« 
Uons.  and  to  place  in  SeS-  mfaS**«- 
mistaken  concept  that  this  battS^n!^ 
has  been  fought  In  the  U  S  StT^ 
Since  its  inception  is  a  civil  'right,  st^ 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  W^t  ,„ 
very  good  reasons  why  the  Senat*^  " 
have  unlimited  debai.  sometft^'' 
of  course,  much  better  than  others  S 
each  on  its  own  merits  a  very  valid',?^ 
son  for  continuhig  this  Senate  m^ 
last  free  forum  In  the  world  ^ 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort"  to  shM 
some  light  on  this  subject  that  h^  hS 
so  clouded  by  the  opponents  of  f^^ 
cussion  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  list  sSl 
of  these  reasons  and  discuss  them  inS! 
hope  that  we  can  disprove  the  opwS^ 
t  on  s  theory  that  this  is  merely  a^" 
tional  civil  rights  battle.  •>'  »  «*- 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  »h» 
we  have  traditionally  had  unlimited  di^ 
bate  in  the  Senate  and  have  not  reaoriM 
to  the  majority  rule  which  prevails  in 
most  of  our  other  institutions.  Is  the  ven 
cogent  fact  that  minorities  have  rlithte 
which  no  majority  should  be  able  to 
override. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  hav- 
ing full  knowledge  of  this  fact.  Ut  m 
the  Senate  as  a  separate  entity  without 
reference  to  population  of  the  States 
whatsoever,  so  that  a  simple  majority  of 
our  population  could  not  trample  the 
rights  of  a  minority.  Unfortunately 
some  of  our  very  largest  minority  groopi 
who  have  temporarily  gained  majority 
influence  over  the  Congress  through  bloc 
voting  and  propaganda  efforts  unwisely 
lose  sight  of  the  valuable  contribution 
the  Senate  has  made  In  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  these  very  minorities.  Un- 
believably at  this  particular  time,  they 
are  among  the  most  vocal  advocates  of  a 
change  In  the  very  rule  which  so  often 
has  protected  them. 

Mr.  President,  another  reason  that 
the  Senate  does  not  have  majority  clo- 
ture is  the  realization  that  many  times 
a  majority  of  Senators  do  not  represent 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  times  in  the  past  Senators  of 
the  large  populous  States  have  fought 
against  such  changes  as  are  proposed 
here  today  because,  as  they  have  pointed 
out.  a  coalition  of  smaller  States  repre- 
senting a  fragment  of  the  population  of 
our  country,  but  a  majority  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  could,  with  a  simple  majority 
vote,  overwhelm  the  vote  of  the  Senators 
of  the  larger  States  even  though  the 
senatorial  minority  represented  by  far  a 
majority  of  the  population,  the  wealth, 
and  the  tax  contribution  of  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately  again,  many  of  these 
Senators  are  at  this  time  on  the  other 
side  of  this  battle  and  now  clamor  for 
majority  cloture,  losing  sight  of,  or 
ignoring  the  fact  that  their  predecessors 
in  their  infinite  wisdom  not  only  estab- 
lished unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate, 
but  fought  vehemently  to  protect  their 
right  to  speak  out  at  length  on  any 
subject. 
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Mr  President,  the  advocates  of  simple 
mftlority  cloture,  in  the  Senate,  which 
S^W  be  termed  "gag  rule,"  many  times 
S^c  pointed  out  that  this  Is  the  last 
bastion  of  freedom  of  debate  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  have  cited  foreign  par- 
Uamentary  bodies  as  well  as  State  sen- 
ates of  the  great  States  of  our  own 
Nation  as  operating  under  rules  which 
include  the  previous  question  rule  or  sim- 
ple majority  cloture.  Each  time  this 
comparison  has  been  drawn,  the  Sena- 
tors fighting  to  preserve  free  speech  in 
tiiis  tx>dy  have  pointed  out,  and  I  shall 
point  out  again,  that  very  little  parallel 
can  be  drawn  between  such  institutions 
and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Pirst  of  all,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  the 
unique  duty  of  sitting  In  appellate  ca- 
pacity, so  to  speak,  to  carefully  Inspect 
legislation,  to  mull  over,  chew  on  it.  and 
digest  it.  and  we  are  the  only  body  in  this 
Congress  that  has  the  time  or  the  rules 
to  allow  such  complete  consideration. 
To  eliminate  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  is  to  make  this  body  nothing  more 
than  a  rubberstamp  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  reduce  this  Sen- 
ate to  a  shell  of  that  which  it  was  when 
we  were  elected  to  oflBce. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  has  the  ad- 
ditional unique  functions  of  giving  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  President  on 
treaties  and  confirmation  of  appoint- 
ments which  are  functions  not  served  by 
any  other  body  in  our  Gkjvemment  and 
which,  in  Itself,  requires  that  we  have 
generous  debate  so  we  can  freely  dis- 
cuss these  things  without  danger  of  in- 
timidation by  the  tremendous  powers  of 
the  White  House.  To  remove  generous 
debate  from  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  elimi- 
nate the  Senate's  function  of  acting  as 
a  curb  on  the  Presidency,  since  a  ma- 
jority of  thel*fesldent's  party  could  rail- 
road through*  legislation  and  confirma- 
tion without  an  opportunity  for  minority 
dissidents  to  speak  out  in  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  a  reason  frequently 
given  by  proponents  of  cloture  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  that  needed  legislation  Is 
blocked  by  unlimited  debate  and  we 
must,  in  fact,  have  majority  cloture  in 
order  to  pass  the  legislation  the  country 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  the  debates 
on  legislation  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Senate  indicates  very  strongly  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  legislation  de- 
feated by  generous  debate  was.  In  fsict. 
later  recognized  as  bad  legislation;  and 
the  proponents  of  cloture  arc  sadly 
lacking  in  examples  of  good  legislation 
that  has  been  defeated  by  unlimited  de- 
bate. Several  years  ago  in  this  body,  in 
debate  on  this  same  question,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  must  have  majority 
cloture  if  we  were  to  pass  foreign  aid 
legislation,  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill,  and  civil  rights  measures. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  session,  op- 
erating under  the  existing  rule,  as  far 
as  debate  is  concerned,  we  saw  the  larg- 
est foreign  aid  bill  ever  passed  go  out 
of  this  body,  we  saw  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  pass  this  body,  and  we 
saw  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  life 
extended  for  an  additional  2  years,  even 
though  a  large  minority  of  the  Senators 


feel  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
does  more  harm  than  good. 

If  we  remove  ourselves  from  the  world 
of  fancy  for  just  a  few  moments  and 
look  to  the  lessons  of  history,  a  more 
concrete  basis  from  which  to  draw  our 
conclusions,  we  will  see  that  very  rarely 
in  the  past  has  needed  legislation  been 
defeated  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  times  unwise  legislation  such  as 
the  Reconstruction  Act  of  Louisiana  and 
the  force  bill,  which  would  have  put 
Federal  bayonets  around  our  ballot 
boxes,  has  been  defeated.  I  might  note 
that  later  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
proponents  of  these  measures  that  the 
legislation  was  unwise  and  should  not 
have  been  passed. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  effort  to  sway 
public  opinion,  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
time  have  misled  the  American  p>eople 
into  thinking  this  entire  Government  was 
set  up  so  that  a  simple  majority  would 
prevail  in  all  functions. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again,  and  it  hardly  seems  necessary — 
but  unfortunately  it  is  required — that  I 
point  out  that  the  very  reason  the  Sen- 
ate was  set  up  was  so  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  in  this  country  could 
not  rvm  roughshod  over  the  smaller 
States  or  the  lesser  or  minority  group. 
The  Senate  itself  was  a  part  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  p>eople  who  wanted 
majority  rule  and  those  who  wanted  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  It  saddens  me  that  a 
great  number  of  people  across  this  land 
of  ours  have  chosen  to  disregard  or  have 
completely  forgotten  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  in  framing  this  Constitution 
so  that  we  could  not  have  an  impas- 
sioned temporary  majority  nuinlng  wild 
over  the  rights  of  the  minority  and  using 
the  very  force  of  government  which  is 
supposed  to  protect  the  minorities  to 
grind  these  unhappy  people  into  dust. 

The  Constitution  itself  provides  for 
yeas  and  nays  by  a  small  minority  of 
the  Senators  as  a  check  on  the  majority 
and  as  a  method  which  can  be  used  and 
has  been  used  as  a  dilatory  tactic. 
Furthermore,  the  Constitution  Itself  pro- 
vides In  several  Instances,  which  I  shall 
enumerate  later,  for  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senators.  These  constitutional 
requirements,  along  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  no  State  can  be  de- 
prived of  Its  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  without  its  consent,  certainly 
stand  as  bulwarks  against  a  temporary 
majority  depriving  Senators  or  States  of 
their  votes. 

One  argument  frequently  used  by 
those  wishing  to  impose  gag  nile  on  the 
Senate  Is  the  possibility  of  a  minority  of 
the  Senators  holding  up  legislation  that 
the  majority  thinks  is  important.  What 
these  people  fail  to  see  is  that  there  is 
much  less  danger  from  a  minority  than 
there  is  from  a  majority.  Our  predeces- 
sors in  this  body  in  their  wisdom  estab- 
lished unlimited  debate  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  allowing  deliberations  to  go  to 
any  lengths  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
good,  calm,  deliberative  action.  No- 
where in  their  efforts  to  impose  this  gag 
rule  on  the  Senate  do  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  point  out  the  times  that  a 


single  Senator  or  a  small  handful  of 
Senators  have  delayed  action  on  unwise 
bills  until  the  public  indignation  could 
rise  to  such  a  point  that  the  small  minor- 
ity became  a  majority  and  the  legisla- 
tion was  subsequently  defeated. 

There  Is  not  a  Senator  In  this  body 
who  is  not  aware  that  hasty  action  cre- 
ates many  mistakes,  and  that  time  after 
time  the  Senate  in  its  deliberations  on 
various  measures  has  recognized  mis- 
tEikes  which  the  House  has  made  in  bills 
passed  in  haste  and  corrected  them,  prin- 
cipally through  the  efforts  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  Senators  endeavoring  to 
shed  some  light  in  the  particular  sub- 
ject. 

A  further  argument  for  majority  clo- 
ture that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
contention  I  was  just  discussing  is  the 
more  frightening  suggestion  that  unlim- 
ited debate  allows  a  small  minority  to 
block  much  legislation.  This  particular 
position  of  the  proponents  of  majority 
cloture  fascinates  me  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  many  times  the  Senate  with  rela- 
tive imlimited  debate  passes  more  bills 
in  a  session  of  Congress  than  does  the 
House  with  its  strict  cloture  rule.  When 
this  fact  is  pointed  out  to  proponents  of 
majority  cloture  they  easily  shift  their 
line  of  logic  and  maintain  that  this 
phenomenon  occurs  because  of  a  fear  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senators  of  this  body 
that  one  Senator  may  block  some  pet 
proposal  of  theirs  if  they  block  his  pro- 
posal. Not  only  does  this  glib  switch 
from  one  line  of  reasoning  to  another 
refute  theh-  contention  that  legislation  is 
blocked  by  vmlimlted  debate,  but  It  oasts 
aspersions  on  every  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  conscientiousljr* seeking  to  repre- 
sent his  State. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  unfor- 
tunate that  on  an  issue  as  vital  as  this, 
which  concerns  the  very  essence  of  the 
U.S.  Seriate,  that  all  the  bad  should  be 
pointed  out  and  indeed  magnified,  while 
none  of  the  advantages  of  unlimited 
debate  are  given  publicity,  and  especially 
by  our  newspapers. 

I  believe  that  unselfish  Interests,  when 
properly  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of 
majority  cloture  and  the  very  real  pro- 
tections the  Senate  offers  to  minority 
groups  under  its  present  rules,  will  favor 
the  retention  of  the  rules  we  now  have. 
It  seems  to  me  especially  worthy  of  note 
that  many  men  who  have  used  unlimited 
debate,  even  though  they  were  in  a  small 
minority  of  Senators  to  protest  action 
when  great,  vital,  constitutional  issues 
were  at  hand,  have  been  among  those 
considered  to  be  the  giants  of  the  Senate. 

Three  such  men  who  were  violently 
opposed  any  change  in  unlimited  debate 
have  their  portraits  hanging  In  the  Sen- 
ate reception  room  right  outside  this 
Chamber.  They  represented  divergent 
views  on  most  other  issues  and  they  came 
from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
but  they  were  giants  of  the  Senate  and 
they  opposed  cloture.  Men  such  as  John 
C.  Calhoun  of  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina.  Bob  La  Follette,  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Daniel  Webster,  three  Senators 
selected  as  among  the  five  greatest  in 
our  history.  When  a  vital  constitutional 
issue  was  at  hand  in  the  Senate,  none 
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of  these  men  would  flinch  from  using 
every  senatorial  power  at  his  command 
to  focus  public  attention  on  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  Inopportune  action  and 
thus  bring  great  pressure  on  this  body  to 
act  in  a  more  wise  manner. 

Unfortunately  in  this  time  and  age  of 
fantastic  communication  devices,  people 
can  be  given  superficial  explanations  of 
issues  and  can  be  aroused  to  a  fever  pitch 
on  the  wrong  side  of  any  question  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  In  order  to  adequate- 
ly educate  the  public  on  issues  of  vital 
concern  to  their  welfare  under  such  ad- 
verse conditions,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  for  a  minority  of  the  Senators 
to  resort  to  lengthy  discussion  of  the  is- 
sues before  the  Senate  in  order  to  get 
even  a  cursory  mention  of  their  view- 
point. 

While  it  Is  true  that  we  have  much 
faster  communications  in  our  day  and 
time  than  this  Nation  had  in  the  days 
of  such  stalwarts  of  oratory  as  Daniel 
Webster.  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Bob  La 
Pollette,  it  is  also  a  truth  that  much  of 
our  communication  network  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  relatively  few  men,  and  in 
many  cases  there  is  presently  only  the 
side  of  an  issue  favorable  to  limited  in- 
terests. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  be  lost 
if  this  body  adopts  majority  cloture  is 
the  opportunity  of  a  Senator,  when  he 
feels  in  his  heart  that  the  Senate  is  tak- 
ing precipitate,  unwise  action,  to  take 
the  floor  and  by  sheer  length  of  debate 
focus  national  attention  on  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  true  issues  at  stake. 

Many  times  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  this  body,  I  personally,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues,  have  been  attacked  as  be- 
ing provincial  because  we  still  believe 
in  sovereignty  of  the  individual  States. 
While  the  press  of  modern  affairs  has 
required  a  much  greater  centralization 
of  government,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  we  must  abolish  the  system 
of  government  so  wisely  established  for 
these  United  States  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

Certainly  every  Senator  must  concern 
himself  with  the  national  interest,  but  by 
no  means  does  this  require  that  a  Sena- 
tor fail  to  represent  the  interests  of  his 
State.  It  is  sad  but  true  in  many  cases 
that  the  only  voices  which  a  State  may 
have  to  protect  the  citizens  and  Interests 
of  that  State  are  those  of  its  two  Sena- 
tors. Unfortunately  it  is  also  true  that 
many  times  when  a  Senator  raises  his 
voice  in  defense  of  his  State,  he  is  ac- 
cused of  provincialism  and  held  up  to 
ridicule  before  the  people  of  the  other 
areas  as  though  there  were  no  longer  any 
sovereignty  vested  in  our  50  States. 

I  think  it  was  wise  indeed  to  realize 
when  this  great  Union  was  formed,  while 
we  had  much  in  common,  there  would 
forever  be  divergent  interests  among  the 
States,  and  to  provide  each  member  of 
the  Union  with  two  voices  in  this  body 
which  could  not  be  removed  without 
their  consent. 

I  remind  every  Member  of  this  body 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  only  place 
where  the  State  has  a  voice  representing 
it,  and  where  the  rape  of  the  State's 
rights  can  be  protested. 

Unhappily,  certain  groups  in  our  coun- 
try have  felt  it  to  their  interest  to  ridi- 


cxHe  the  idea  that  Senators  are  ambas- 
sadors of  their  States  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  divergent  interests  of  our 
States  at  all,  but  using  the  dangerous 
world  situation  to  spotlight  only  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States  and. 
consequently,  sneer  at  any  consideration 
of  Senators  as  being  their  States'  ambas- 
sadors. 

I  sincerely  pray  that  this  unfortunate 
view  will  be  exposed  for  what  it  is,  to 
wit,  an  effort  to  change  the  very  consti- 
tutional nature  of  our  Government  and 
to  eliminate  the  last  vestige  of  States' 
rights  in  our  country.  I  think  that  when 
the  question  of  unlimited  debate  is  re- 
moved from  all  the  trappings  that  have 
been  placed  around  it  by  organized  pres- 
sure groups  and  misguided  advocates,  we 
shall  see  the  problem  a  lot  more  clearly 
and  a  lot  more  sensibly  before  we  are 
moved  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  return 
and  dwell  at  length  on  the  first  point  I 
made  and  in  order  to  dispel  this  errone- 
ous notion  that  the  fight  over  cloture  is 
nothing  more  than  a  civil  rights  battle  of 
a  very  recent  nature.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  some  comments  of  Senators 
speaking  of  cloture  who  have  preceded  us 
in  this  body  and  who  have  ranged  over  a 
period  of  half  a  century.  These  com- 
ments are  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  1947.  80th  Congress.  1st  session.  Cal- 
endar No.  85.  Report  No.  87,  and  should 
dramatically  demonstrate  that  this  is 
not  merely  a  fight  on  one  narrow  legisla- 
tive objective. 

This  question  has  been  before  the 
Senate  for  many  years,  long  before  the 
civil  rights  issue  ever  came  into  being. 

William  Alden  Smith,  a  Senator  from 
Michigan  from  1907  to  1919.  said: 

The  proposed  new  rule  Is  Intended  to  cxir- 
tall  the  Individual  power  of  Senators.  How 
can  a  Senator  represent  bis  State  appropri- 
ately In  a  crisis  If  a  few  Senators  may  decree 
in  caucus  and  then  absent  themselves,  leav- 
ing the  State  to  Its  fate,  shorn  of  the  power 
to  be  effective? 

I  have  never  seen  the  present  rule  abused. 
I  have  been  Impatient  at  times  with  Sen- 
ators, but  good  has  come  u)  the  country  In 
most  Instances  as  a  result  of  our  liberal 
latitude  in  debate. 

Much  good  and  no  harm  has  come  from 
unlimited  discussion  here;  and.  to  curtail  It 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  this  power  and 
privilege,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  called  for 
by  any  situation  now  existing. 

The  instances  where  this  rule  of  unlimited 
debate  has  been  abused  and  has  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Government  are 
very  rare  Indeed  and  the  cases  where  it  has 
been  of  tremendous  advantages  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  be  counted  by  hundreds  and 
hundreds. 

Senator  Smith,  of  Michigan,  further 
said: 

No,  unlimited,  debate,  ts  I  define  it,  was 
such  a  protracted  and  prolonged  discussion 
as  to  bring  acutely  to  the  minds  of  Senators 
the  necessity  of  composing  that  particular 
situation. 

The  longer  I  stay  here  the  less  I  speak. 
Some  of  the  best  men  who  ever  served  in 
this  body  have  grown  to  dislike  verbal  con- 
troversy. 

Men  got  over  the  fascination  of  their  own 
speech,  but  if  the  occasion  should  require, 
or  if  some  injustice  has  sought  to  be  done, 
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unlimited  debate  would  be  a  very  deairmiiu 
and  potential  weapon  to  reside  in  bI! 
senatorshlp.  *■• 

It  Is  not  that  a  Senator  wishes  to  be  hcuit 
at  great  length:  It  Is  the  power  to  defend^ 
State,  which  you  are  attempting  to  OffUn 

Take  away  the  right  of  unlimited  deh»^ 
and  you  take  away  the  one  great  dteUn^ 
guishlng  characteristic  of  senatorial  n^ 
cedure.  '^"'* 

A  great  deal  of  agitation  has  been  heaw 
at  varying  times  concerning  the  neceStt 
for  having  some  rule  that  would  limit  debate 
There  were  those  of  us  who  did  not  think  anT 
rule  at  all  was  necessary.  I  speak  now 
advisedly,  as  a  member"  of  the  Commit^ 
on  Rules,  when  I  say  that  that  rule  in! 
adopted  as  a  compromise  rule,  and  hasm 
ances  were  given  that  if  it  should  be  agreed 
to — as  it  was,  without  any  controversy-jS 
wound  end  this  matter  of  so-called  cloturt 
legislation.     It  has  answered  its  purpose. 

During  my  somewhat  protracted  member 
ship  of  this  body  a  few  filibusters  have  been 
engaged  in.  I  was  the  victim  of  onTrt 
those  filibusters,  Mr.  President.  A  bill  la 
which  I  was  deeply  Interested,  which  had 
been  debated  for  weeks  In  the  body,  as  i 
remember  it,  was  at  the  end  of  a  session  de- 
feated  by  a  filibuster. 

At  that  time  I  felt  very  keenly  on  the  sub- 
Ject  but,  when  I  came  to  look  It  all  over  I 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evils  that 
grew  out  of  our  present  system  were  Inalg- 
nificant  compared  to  the  benefits  that  rr»m 
out  of  it.  * 

I  think  I  have  myself  participated  in  two 
filibusters  during  the  time  I  have  been  % 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  It.  I  believed  that  the? 
were  Justified.  I  believe  that  great  good 
came  to  the  country  because  of  those  pro- 
tracted  discussions. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  from  1893  to  1924,  said: 

This  is  a  general  rule  to  limit  all  debate, 
indiscriminately  on  every  measure,  whether 
trifling  or  of  the  gravest  importance,  affecting 
the  Constitution,  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country,  or  the  Interests  of  a  section  of  the 
country,  or  what  may  be  the  vital  Interests 
of  a  single  State.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  a  rule  of  that  kind  Is  thoroughly  iin- 
sound  in  principle,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
retain  In  principle,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
retain  In  the  Senate  the  general  debate  and 
the  latitude  of  debate  which  we  now  have. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  as  the  late 
Senator  Lodge  said,  we  should  "retain  in 
the  Senate  the  general  debate  and  the 
latitude  of  debate  which  we  now  have," 
even  though  they  have  been  whittled 
down  somewhat  since  the  time  when 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  because  at  that  timT 
the  cloture  rule  was  much  stronger  than 
the  cloture  rule  we  have  today, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  If  it  is  under- 
stood that  in  doing  so.  I  shall  not  lose  the 
floor,  and  shall  not  be  charged  with 
making  two  speeches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall,  as  a  histori- 
cal fact,  that  when  the  first  cloture  rule 
was  adopted,  in  1917,  the  very  famous 
liberal.  Senator  Robert  La  Follette  the 
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dder.  of  Wisconsin,  stated,  in  speaking  in 
^jppodtion  to  the  rule: 
Mr    President.  beUevlng  that  I  stand  for 

democracy,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
^Ma  country,  for  the  perj>etuatlon  of  our  free 
^ItutlonB.  I  ahall  stand  while  I  am  a 
Member  of  thla  body  against  any  cloture 
that  denies  free  and  unlimited  debate.  Sir. 
the  moment  that  the  majority  Impoaes  the 
restriction  contained  in  the  pending  rule 
upon  this  body,  that  moment  you  will  have 
dMJt  a  *>1°''  ^  liberty,  you  will  have  broken 
down  one  of  the  greatest  weaf>ons  against 
wrong  and  oppression  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  possess.  This  Senate  Is  the  only 
place  In  our  system  where,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  organized  power  behind  any 
measure  to  rush  Its  consideration  and  to 
compel  its  adoption,  there  Is  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  where  there  Is  opportunity  to  speak 
at  length,  and  where,  if  need  be,  under  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  and  the  rules 
as  they  stand  today,  the  constitutional  right 
is  reposed  In  a  Member  of  this  body  to  halt  a 
CongresB  or  a  session  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
vrhlch  may  undermine  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  be  In  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  Senators  have  sworn  to  support. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  recall  that  that  magnificent 
statement  was  made  by  Senator  La 
Pollette  during  one  of  the  previous  fights 
in  regard  to  the  rules  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  and  Senators 
will  recall  that  he  favored  even  a  stricter 
rule  than  the  one  we  now  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  At  that  time  Sena- 
tor La  Pollette  was  spesdcing.  was  We  not, 
against  any  cloture  whatsoever? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
frwn  South  Carolina  agree  with  me  that 
if  either  the  proposal  for  majority  clo- 
ture or  the  proposal  for  cloture  by  60 
percent  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  adopted,  it  would  sound  the  death 
knell  of  the  freedom  of  debate  the  Sen- 
ate has  always  stood  for  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  on  earth? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Furthermore,  when  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  belonged  to  the 
same  party  that  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration belonged  to — as  at  present — if 
only  a  bare  majority  of  the  Senate  were 
needed  in  order  to  invoke  cloture  and  to 
pass  measures,  in  view  of  the  pressure 
used  by  the  administration,  the  mi- 
nority— in  this  instance  the  RepubU- 
cans — might  just  as  well  close  shop  smd 
go  home,  for  if  there  were  majority  rule 
on  everything,  the  administration  could 
control  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  if  a  majority  clo- 
ture rule  were  adopted,  would  it  not  per- 
mit a  majority  of  a  quorum,  namely.  26 
Senators  out  of  51,  to  silence  the  entire 
Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  if  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed a  rule  to  permit  cloture  to  be  invoked 
by  the  afllrmative  votes  of  60  percent, 
would  not  that  mean  that  31  Senators 
out  of  a  total  of  51  could  silence  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true;  in 
that  way  Senators  could  be  prevented 
frraa  speaking. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  share  my  conviction  that 
if  a  majority  of  Senators  were  granted 


the  power  to  silence  all  other  Senators, 
they  would  be  granted  the  power — which 
could  be  exercised  arbitrarily — to  pre- 
vent a  minority  of  Senators  from  repre- 
senting their  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  to  a  statement  made  by  Senator 
Moses,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  set  forth  in 
an  article  which  he  wrote  in  1925  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  whether  he 
agrees  with  the  observation,  made  by 
Senator  Moses,  to  the  effect  that  no  good 
legislative  measure  had  ever  been  de- 
feated or  unduly  delayed  by  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  read  that 
article,  and  later  in  my  speecht  I  shall 
quote  part  of  it  I  think  Senator  Moses 
was  entirely  correct  when  he  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  whether  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  the  U.S.  Senate  with  the 
great  Uberal.  Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 
of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  did. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  recall  that  in  the  fight 
for  the  rules  change  in  1959,  Senator 
O'Mahoney  stated  that  rule  XXII.  in  se- 
curing the  right  to  speak,  as  it  does,  was 
necessary  to  be  retained,  because  it  was 
the  only  rule  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  be  a  forum  of  freedom  of 
speech  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  He  did— and  very 
forcefully. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  that  not  only 
does  the  rule  under  discussion  afford  pro- 
tection to  a  minority,  enabling  it  to  state 
its  views,  and  giving  it  an  opportunity 
to  convert  itself  into  a  majority;  but  also 
it  is  a  rule  which  protects  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. At  times  certain  questions  arise 
that  should  be  explained  to  the  public  at 
large.    Time  is  required  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  it  is  not 
his  understanding  that  the  Senate  is  the 
last  legislative  body  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  which  a  minority  has  a  right,  by 
virtue  of  the  rule  under  discussion,  to 
exercise  freedom  of  speech  for  the  benefit 
of  its  country? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
Senate  is  not  the  only  place,  even  in  our 
own  land,  which  we  call  free  America, 
where  the  rights  of  the  people  can  be 
preserved  even  against  the  attack  of 
oven^'helming  majorities? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  the  truth  on  that  point.  The 
right  has  been  very  useful  on  many  oc- 
casions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  the  ques- 
tions he  has  asked. 


Mr.  President,  the  case  for  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  has  never  been  better 
stated  than  in  a  paragraph  I  am  about 
to  read  from  a  well-known  book.  It  is 
there  said : 

It  Is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
Government  and  to  talk  much  about  what 
it  sees  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the 
voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  Its  constituents.  Unless  Congress  have 
and  use  every  means  of  acquainting  Itself 
with  the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agents  of  the  Government,  the 
country  must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  is 
being  served;  And  unless  Congress  both 
scrutinize  these  things  and  sift  them  by 
every  form  of  discussion  the  country  must 
remain  In  embarrassing,  crippling  ignorance 
of  the  very  affairs  which  It  is  most  Important 
that  it  should  understand  and  direct. 

The  informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  referred  even  to  its  legislative  function. 
The  argument  Is  not  only  that  discussed  and 
Interrogated  administration  \s  the  only  pure 
and  efficient  administration,  but  more  than 
that,  that  the  only  really  self-governing  jseo- 
ple  is  that  people  which  discusses  and  inter- 
rogates its  administration.  The  talk  on 
the  part  of  Congress  which  we  sometimes 
justly  condemn  Is  the  profitless  squabble  of 
words  over  frivolous  bills  or  selfish  party 
issues.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  there 
being  too  much  talk  about  the  practical  con- 
cerns and  processes  of  government.  Such 
talk  it  is  which,  when  earnestly  and  pur- 
posefully conducted,  clears  the  public  mind 
and  shapes  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  taken  from 
"Congressional  Government."  pages  303 
and  304,  written  by  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
I  think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
more  powerful  exposition  to  that  neces- 
sity for  debate  which,  I  think,  is  in- 
fringed on  by  this  proposed  rule. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  a  Senator  from 
Ohio.  1915-20: 

1  have  been  hearing  about  the  reformation 
of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  politics; 
and  It  was  rather  an  Ironical  thing  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  most  emphatic  speeches 
made  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
was  uttered  by  the  very  latest  arrival  In  this 
body. 

I  have  been  observing  the  Senate  at  close 
range  now  for  3  years.  I  came  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  Senate  "fiddled"  away  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time  in  debate,  and  I  am 
still  of  that  opinion;  but  the  debate  that 
needlessly  constimes  the  time  of  the  Senate 
is  not  reached  by  the  proposed  rule. 

If  it  is  desired  to  cut  down  the  number 
or  length  of  speeches,  Senators  could  be 
told  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  that 
they  could  speak  only  25  or  30  hours 
during  the  year,  and  when  they  had 
spoken  for  that  length  of  time,  they 
would  have  to  stop.  Such  a  rule  might 
prevent  some  from  talking  so  long  and 
taking  so  much  time  to  make  speeches. 

Further  quoting  from  Harding : 

I  want  to  feel  that  the  Senate  still  controls 
its  own  destinies.  Moreover,  the  new  cloture 
rule  Is  ample.  I  am  opposed  to  the  so-called 
reformation  of  the  Senate  In  the  name  of  a 
war  measure. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Senate  has  long 
been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under  the 
Impression  that  there  ought  to  be  clottire 
and  limitations  on  debate;  and  the  longer  I 
sit  in  this  body,  the  more  convinced  I  be- 
come that  the  freedom  of  debate  in  th« 
UJS.  Senate  Is  one  of  the  highest  guarantees 
we  have  of  our  American  institutions. 
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Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  is  not  the 
measiire  of  Its  merit. 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  because 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively 
to  anybody.  I  discover,  though  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though  the 
galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  filled  to 
add  their  inspiring  attention,  I  charge  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  listening.  This 
is  the  one  central  point,  the  one  open 
forum,  the  one  place  in  America  where  there 
is  freedom  of  debate,  which  is  essential  to 
an  enlightened  and  dependable  public  senti- 
ment, the  guide  of  the  American  Republic. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  him  some 
questions  to  determine  whether  he  agrees 
with  me  that  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  rules  oc- 
curred in  1946? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield,  with  the 
same  understanding,  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  recall  that  during  the  spring  of 
1946,  a  strike  of  many  weeks'  duration 
occurred  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  recall  the  incident 
cle«u"ly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  recall  that  before  the  end  of 
that  strike,  a  strike  vote  was  taken  on 
the  railroads,  and  some  of  the  railroad 
unions  voted  to  go  on  strike  on  a  certain 
designated  day. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  remember. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  a  great  deal  of  public  feeling 
was  aroused  due  to  the  fact  that  a  long 
strike  had  taken  place  in  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  that  a  threat  had  been  made 
that  on  a  particular  day  there  would  be 
a  nationwide  strike  on  .'he  railroads? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  recall  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  at  that  time  a  proposal  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  railroad  workers  be  drafted  into  the 
Army,  and,  as  members  of  the  Army,  be 
compelled  to  remain  at  work  regardless 
of  their  wishes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  remember  that 
also. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
member that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives acting  mider  the  high  popular  feel- 
ing of  the  moment  and  acting  under  a 
rule  which  limited  debate  to  a  compara- 
tively few  minutes,  passed  the  bill  under- 
taking to  draft  railroad  workers  into  the 
Army  by  an  overwhelming  majority? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  recall  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
member tiiat  when  that  bill,  which  had 
passed  the  House  after  only  a  few  min- 
utes of  debate  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  reached  the  Senate,  a  request 
was  made  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
that  thereupon  an  objection  was  inter- 
posed by  a  Senator  under  the  Senate 
Rules,  which  necessitated  the  bill  going 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  recall  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  as  a  result  of  the  ensuing  delay. 
Senators  were  given  time  to  think,  and 
recognized  the  truth,  which  apparently 
had  escaped  all  of  us  in  the  House — that 
if  the  bill  became  law,  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  would  be  imdertaking 
to  impose  involuntary  servitude  upon 
railroad  men? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  I 
remember  It.  I  was  a  Memiber  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  understand  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  after  a  few 
minutes'  reflection,  has  always  consid- 
ered that  that  was  the  worst  vote  he, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  ever 
cast  as  a  member  of  any  legislative  body? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  presume  the  Sen- 
ator would  so  consider  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  think  that  is  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  unwisdom  which 
legislators  may  exercise  in  times  of  pub- 
lic excitement  if  they  are  not  restrained 
by  some  rule  which  enables  one  Senator, 
or  a  minority  of  Senators,  to  point  out 
the  imwisdom  of  the  legislative  proposal 
which  the  majority  may  be  at  the  point 
of  adopting? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  certainly  do.  I 
can  understand  why  the  Senator  feels 
as  he  does  today,  because  he  acted,  we 
might  say,  hastily,  without  proper  de- 
bate having  been  had  upon  a  subject, 
such  as  should  be  had  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  so  long  as  rule  XXII  stands  in  its 
present  form  the  Senate  is  not  likely  ever 
to  engage  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
like  that  piece  of  proixjsed  legislation  in 
haste? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  feels  as  I  do  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  Senator  with  whom  I  served 
in  the  Senate.  He  represented  the  State 
of  California  from  1917  to  1945.  I  refer 
to  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  This  is  what  he 
said: 

But  In  this  day.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
something  else  that  I  see  as  well.  I  see  that 
we  have  transmuted  In  the  past  14  months 
our  Republic;  I  see  that  upon  which  we  have 
prided  ourselves  In  the  past,  that  of  which 
we  have  boasted  in  the  past,  that  which  we 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  and  loved  during 
all  of  the  years  that  this  Nation  has  been  a 
nation — has  been  transmuted  under  the 
exigency  and  the  emergency  of  war,  and 
rightly  so.  into  an  autocracy  as  powerful  as 
any  autocracy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  day 
coming  as  well,  and  in  transmuting  our 
Government  temp>orarlly  In  the  fashion  that 
we  have  done,  there  Is  no  reason  why  any 
man  of  wisdom,  of  foresight,  with  an  atom 
of  statesmanship,  fhould  not  prepare  against 
that  day  when  it  will  t»e  his  duty  and  his 
obligation  as  great  as  is  the  obligation  today 
to  win  this  war.  to  bring  back  this  Republic 
into  its  own.  and  make  this  Government  as 
it  has  been  Iri  all  the  years  of  the  past. 

It  is  that  day  when  we  must  finally  face 
the  ultiniate  issue  and  restore  this  Govern- 
ment to  its  pristine  purity  and  its  pristine 
glory  and  to  its  original  character:  it  is  this 
day  I  guard  against  now  by  permitting  not 
the  entering  wedge  in  this  body  and  with  Its 
Members,  so  that  they  could  not  do  fully, 
freely,  wholly,  absolutely,  and  succe-ssfully 
their  duty  when  the  day  shnll  come. 

The  la.'^t  place  in  all  this  world  where 
freedom  obtains,  the  place  where  freedom  of 
speech  may  be  abused,  abused,  abused,  and 
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abused   again,   but   the   last  free  fornn,  w 
that  day  will  then  have  been  destroyed 
we  here  this  day  will  have  commencS'  ^ 
made  easy  that  destruction.  ^* 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  8m 
ator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  wish«to 
make  a  short  statement  at  this  time  t 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  with  thi 
tmderstanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  m* 
right  to  the  floor  and  that  when  1  r» 
siune  my  remarks  it  not  be  counted  aT » 
second  speech,  if  the  Senate  will  agiM 
to  that  request  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hetn 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Humphrey-Kuchel 
substitute  amendment  for  Senate  Resolu- 
tion  9. 1  should  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment for  the  record  setting  forth  my 
reasons  for  supporting  a  change  in  Sen- 
ate rule  XXII  so  as  to  permit  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  elected  Senators  to 
limit  debate  after  reasonable  time  has 
been  p.llowed  for  debate. 

What  we  seek  to  provide  by  this  addi- 
tional  method  of  limiting  debate  is  « 
way  by  which  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  may  become  operative  so  that  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  can  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  substantive  is- 
sues which  come  before  it. 

In  the  brief  3V2  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
have  witnessed  five  "talkathons"  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  from  voting  on  the  merits  of  sub- 
stantive measures  before  it.  I  have  wit- 
nessed how  the  threat  of  a  talkathon 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  majority  to 
emasculate  legislation  in  order  to  get  a 
bill  of  some  sort  passed.  I  have  wit- 
nessed how  the  Senate  rules  have  been 
used  not  as  tools  for  promoting  orderly 
business  in  the  Senate  but  as  tools  for 
thwarting  the  majority  from  its  duty  to 
legislate. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  round-the- 
clock  sessions  of  the  Senate  in  1960  which 
lasted  for  9  days  and  nights  and  forced 
Senators  to  remain  within  calling  dis- 
tance of  the  floor  at  all  times,  sleeping 
at  night  in  their  offices  and  in  rooms  near 
this  Chamber.  An  attempt  to  halt  the 
talkathon  by  closing  debate  under  exist- 
ing rule  XXII  requiring  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority failed.  The  upshot  was  that,  in 
order  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill,  the  ma- 
jority was  forced  to  water  it  down  to  the 
PKJint  of  acceptability  to  the  minority  o( 
civil  rights  opponents. 

What  has  happened  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Senate  resembles  minority  rule 
rather  than  the  majority  rule  contem- 
plated by  the, Founding  Fathers.  These 
architects  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  clear- 
ly endorsed  majority  rule  as  the  rule  for 
congressional  action,  for  they  expressly 
specified  all  the  instances  in  which  more 
than  a  majority  vote  is  required.  There 
are  only  five  instances  in  which  a  two- 
thirds  majority  is  stipulated  in  the  Con- 
stitution: in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto,  in  Senate 
ratification  of  treaties,  in  the  initiation 
by  Congress  of  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  impeachment  power, 
and  in  expulsion  of  Members  of  Congress. 
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It  seems  clear  that,  insofar  as  the  draft- 
ers of  the  ConsUtution  were  concerned, 
congress  was  to  operate  by  majority 
niie  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  terms 
of  the  Constitution. 

Indeed.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  Fed- 
eralist No.  22.  wrote: 

To  give  a  minority  a  negative  upon  a  ma- 
lorlty  [which  Is  always  the  case  where  more 
than  a  majority  Is  requisite  to  a  decision) 
IS  in  Its  tendency,  to  subject  the  sense  of  the 
ereater  number  to  that  of  the  lesser. 

Hamilton  also  pointed  out: 

If  a  pertinacious  minority  can  control  the 
opinion  of  a  majority,  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  it,  the  majority,  in  or- 
der that  something  may  be  done,  must  con- 
form to  the  views  of  the  minority;  and  thus 
the  sense  of  the  smaller  number  will  over- 
rule that  of  the  greater,  and  give  a  tone  to 
national  proceedings. 

In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
majority  rule  is  'sanctioned  by  our  gov- 
ernmental practices,  by  business  proce- 
dure, and  by  the  whole  philosophy  of 
democratic  institutions"  (N1,.R.B.  v.  A. 
J.  Tower  Co.,  329  U.S.  324,  331).  More- 
over, the  Court  has  ruled  that  a  House 
of  Congress  may  not  by  its  rules  ignore 
constitutional  restraints  (.United  States 
V.  Ballin.  144  U.S.  1.  5). 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate  shows 
that  throughout  the  years  Senators  have 
zealously  guarded  their  rights  to  full  and 
free  debate,  each  always  conscious  wf  the 
fact  that  while  today  he  might  be  in  the 
majority  on  one  issue,  tomorrow  he 
might  be  in  the  minority  on  another 
issue. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  the  Senate 
has  been  so  loathe  to  limit  debate  of 
some  of  its  Members  who  have  used  fili- 
busters to  prevent  majority  action. 
Since  1917,  when  the  Senate  adopted  the 
original  rule  XXn  to  limit  debate,  there 
have  been  27  votes  to  limit  debate,  only  5 
of  which  succeeded.  Tha.  is  a  batting 
average  of  only  17  percent.  The  Senate 
succeeded  in  limiting  debate  in  1919,  on 
the  Versailles  Treaty;  in  1926.  on  the 
World  Court;  in  1927,  on  branch  bank- 
ing; in  1927.  on  prohibition  reorganiza- 
tion: and  last  year,  on  the  communica- 
tions satellite. 

Eleven  of  the  twenty-seven  cloture 
votes  have  dealt  with  civil  rights  issues, 
including  two  votes  last  year  on  the  lit- 
eracy test  bill.  Every  attempt  to  close 
debate  on  civil  rights  matters  has  failed. 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  in  attempting  to  protect  the 
rights  of  minority  groups  throughout 
America,  has  found  itself  thwarted  time 
and  time  again  by  a  minority  of  Senate 
Members  right  here  in  this  Chamber. 

That  the  existing  rule  XXH  makes  it 
possible  for  a  minority  to  obstruct  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  was 
recognized  by  both  major  political  parties 
in  their  platforms  adopted  in  1960.  The 
Republican  platform  states: 

We  pledge:  Ouir  best  efforts  to  change  pres- 
ent rule  XXII  of  the  Senate  and  other  appro- 
priate congressional  procedures  that  often 
make  unattainable  proper  legislative  Imple- 
menutlon  of  constitutional  guarantees. 

The  Etemocratic  platform  pledges: 
In  order  that  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple may  be  expressed  upon  all  legislative  pro- 
posals, we  urge  that  action  be  taken  at  the 


beginning  of  the  87th  Congress  to  Improve 
congressional  procedures  so  that  majority 
rule  prevails  and  decisions  can  be  made  after 
reasonable  debate  without  being  blocked  by 
a  minority  In  either  House. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  will  require 
Executive  orders,  legal  actions  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General,  legislation,  and  im- 
proved congressional  procedures  to  safeguard 
majority  rule. 

Unless  and  until  these  reforms  in  con- 
gressional procedures  are  effected,  the 
pledges  of  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  Parties  for  meaningful  and 
effective  civil  rights  legislation  will  re- 
main just  noble  words  and  noble  prom- 
ises, incapable  of  fulfillment,  for  never 
has  the  Senate  agreed  to  limit  debate  on 
a  civil  rights  issue  since  rule  XXII  wsis 
first  adopted  in  1917. 

To  permit  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  to  operate,  not  only  in  civil  rights 
matters,  but  in  all  other  substantive  mat- 
ters, no  matter  how  controversial,  we 
sponsors  of  the  Humphrey-Kuchel  sub- 
stitute are  proposing  a  second  procedure 
whereby  the  Senate  could  limit  debate. 

Our  proposal,  which  is  embodied  in 
Senate  Resolution  10  and  in  the  substi- 
tute amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  9. 
retains  the  existing  method  whereby  a 
vote  on  cloture  could  be  had  2  days  after 
filing  of  a  cloture  petition  signed  by  16 
Senators.  To  succeed,  this,  of  course, 
would  require  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive. If  100  Senators  voted,  67  would 
have  to  vote  "yes"  in  order  to  limit 
debate. 

Under  our  proposed  alternative,  the 
vote  on  cloture  would  occur  15  days  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  a  cloture  petition  by 
16  Senators.  To  limit  debate  under  our 
proposal.  51  of  the  100  Senators  would 
have  to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  can  vote  to 
draft  your  young  men  into  the  armed 
services,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
can  vote  to  send  them  to  war.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  should  be  allowed  to  limit  de- 
bate. Particularly  since  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  I.  section  5,  provides  that 
a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  doing  business  and  that  a  majority 
shall  determine  rules  of  procedure. 

Inasmuch  as  all  Senators  are  well 
aware  that  they  may  be  in  the  minority 
sometimes,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  16 
Senators  would  file  a  petition  until  there 
was  real  evidence  of  a  filibuster.  Prob- 
ably 2  to  3  or  even  more  weeks  of  debate 
would  occur  before  Senators  would  sign 
a  petition.  After  the  petition  is  filed, 
our  plan  guarantees  15  additional  days 
of  debate  before  the  vote  on  limitation 
could  be  taken.  This  adds  another  2 
weeks  lor  debate. 

Then,  if  51  votes  are  cast  for  debate 
limitation,  a  minimum  of  an  additional 
100  hours  of  debate  is  allowed.  The  ma- 
jority would  have  50  hours  to  debate  and 
the  minority  would  have  50  hours  to  de- 
bate. If  the  50  hours  of  debate  on  either 
side  expired  before  a  Senator  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak,  he  would  be  given  an 
hour  to  talk,  under  our  guarantee  of  1 
hour  for  each  Senator. 

Ours  is  a  more  generous  plan  for  the 
minority  than  existing  rule  XXn.  which 
guarantees  only  1  hour  of  debate  for 


each  Senator.  Thus,  at  present  a  mi- 
nority of  20  Senators  would  have  a  total 
of  20  hours  guaranteed  them  for  debate. 
Under  our  plan,  this  same  minority 
would  be  guaranteed  50  hoiu^. 

Certainly,  the  weeks  preceding  filing 
of  a  debate  limitation  petition,  plus  the 
15  days  guaranteed  after  its  filing,  plus 
the  minimum  of  100  hours  after  the  Sen- 
ate agrees  to  limit  debate,  provide  ample 
time  to  present  the  pros  and  cons  of  any 
issue  and  to  inform  the  American  people. 
The  Senate  often  passes  important,  far- 
reaching,  and  costly  legislation  with  only 
a  few  days'  debate.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Senate  debated  the  highly 
controversial  trade  bill  only  3  days  and 
the  controversial  tax  revision  bill  only 
9  days. 

To  contend  that  our  proposal  unduly 
restricts  the  time  for  debate  is  not  vei-y 
persuasive  in  the  light  of  such  experi- 
ences. For.  in  the  5  tp  6  or  more  weeks 
available  for  debate  under  our  plan. 
surely  Members  of  the  Senate — majority 
and  minority  alike — have  ample  oppor- 
timity  to  present  their  opposing  view- 
points. 

So  we  come  to  the  real  bone  of  con- 
tention— whether  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  permitted  to  perform 
their  duty  to  legislate  on  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation;  or  whether 
one-third  of  the  Senate  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  obstruct  the  other  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate. 

In  other  words,  shall  the  minority  rule 
the  Senate  by  denying  the  majority  the 
right  to  come  to  a  vote? 

Or  shall  the  Senate,  by  its  rules  of 
procedure,  permit  the  majority  to  work 
its  will  while  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding the  right  of  the  minority  to  be 
heard? 

If  I  understand  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  present  parliamentary  tangle  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  could  be  doomed 
to  a  self-perpetuating  debate  limitation 
rule  which  a  minority  could  employ  to 
block  majority  rule. 

If  the  opponents  of  changing  rule 
XXn  prevail,  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
may  even  be  denied  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  rule  XXn.  If  the  majority  of 
each  new  Congress  is  denied  the  right  to 
change  Senate  rules  by  minority  fili- 
buster which  can  only  be  cut  off  by  two- 
thirds  vote,  the  Senate  forever  will  be 
the  victim  of  rules  adopted  by  a  Senate 
of  years  gone  by.  The  majority  will  con- 
tinue to  rule  only  by  sufferance  of  the 
minority,  who  will  still  p>ossess  the  weap- 
ons with  which  to  deny  the  majority  the 
right  to  legislate.  Only  insofar  as  the 
minority  decides  to  permit  the  majority 
to  a,ct,  will  the  majority  be  able  in  prac- 
tice to  act.  Majority  rule  as  contem- 
plated by  those  who  framed  our  Con- 
stitution will  be  a  mockery. 

Against  a  determined  minority,  the 
majority  will  continue  to  be  frustrated 
in  attempts  to  insure  the  protection  of 
civil  rights  for  those  Americans  who  now 
do  not  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans  by  the  Constitution. 

Against  a  determined  minority,  the 
majority  will  continue  to  be  frustrated 
in  attempts  to  enact  legislation  in  other 
essential  fields,  despite  the  mandate  of 
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need   have  no  fear  of  being  outvoted    °r  spending  is  because  the  Small  Business     I  studied.    Keynes  theorized  that  rinrJl 
merely  on  the  basis  of  size.    Each  State    Administration  has  expanded  its  activi-     a  depression,  or  recession  at  a  timp  =-k 
will  still  have  two  votes.  "/^-   ^  ^^  conscious  of  this,  as  chairman     the  economy  is  going  downhill   a  r 


The  rule  XXn  change  we  propose  is     ?L'«t„1f"*"  Business  Subcommittee  of     ernment  deficit  stimulates  the  'eLn^l 
ie  step  toward  more  orderly  procedure     ^^^^^''^S  and  Currency  Committee.         and  helps  to  halt  the  decline     flJit^ 


the  electorate  at  the  polls  and  despite    has  been  an  Increase  In  Government     tween  ^endiTi^r  T«n«  *>, 

g£%SHSH  S~=«=-~  rSsS-STsSa 

10  legislate  wnue  at  the  same  time  it  will    mllUon;  for  water  transoortation    r*»n  t  otv,  fr,oo,,„Ki      . 

C^'  Tl}^""'  ^'  ^"  "'i^''^'^  ^  ^    '^^^^  largely  suSSg^t^shS^u^S:     diffe^ncS    ^aie  I'h'^^r''''^^*^  «>e 
heard.    As  Alexander  Hamilton  said:         ers-ther^  has  been  an  increase  from    enough  of  mSfeconnm^L ''"^  **°*«1 
The  pubUc  buBlnesB  must  go  forward.  $365  to  $677  million;  and  the  most  drT        Mr  PRo5^E  Tw^lf?      • 

The  rule  XXn  change  we  propose  will  ^XaL^r^L^ZTTJ^^  ^^^"  «"^f  t^^^  ^^^  ^^me  phrase,  which  appeS^f  >i^ 

offer  Senators  from  every  State,  large  or  [Zl  ff^^'fi!?!^?^  of  business'-which  is  lieve.  in  the  Washington  Post TeV^" 

small,  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard.  J?nm  t^7  ^-^r  *^  "^cl,''/^^  budget-  tonal  this  morning.    It  said  that  thJ  v^J." 

Similarly,  the  equal  number  of  votes  [X,,J,P^fi?,H '""/^^^^^^^^^  "'^"^^^  °^  ^^«^^^  P^°P°^d  i«  the  1964  b,5?^ 

awarded  to  each  State  in  the  Senate.  ^^^^^  present  budget  _  This  is  an  expan-  was  an  active  deficit.    I  was  deeniv  ?^'* 

whether  large  or  smaU.  is  undisturbed  so  ^'"^  Tom  1957  atenTof  nearly  fivefold,  cemed  because  that  was  not  in  kL^'^" 

that  smaU  SUtes  under   our  proposal  ,    "^  °^  ^T  J^^^o^s  ^or  this  explosion  with  even  the  Keynesian  economic,  ?k! 

need   have  no  fear  of  being  outvoted  °/^r/?l"!*.l^£!-^..^i'.^_^,"™?".^"^*''^^:'«  ^  studied.    Keynes  theorized  that  duri? 

a  time  when 
^iU.  a  Gov- 

one  step  toward  more" oVderfy  pVi^cedur'e  ^t^^^'^^^^S  and  Currency  Committee.  and  helps  to  halt  th^  de'cli^*^^  ^ut^ 

in  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  representa-  *     ^^^  ^"^^^  appears  in  the  Washing-  idea  of  an  active  deficit  in  the  edit^rki 

Uve  government  is  on  trial  before  aU  the  ^"  "^^^  ^^^^  *"  ^^^^^^  entitled  "Small  is  that  when   the  economy  is  moving 

world,  whose  people  are  watching  to  see  ^^^^"^.f^    Agency    Is    Now    a    Banking  ahead,  and  progressing,  and  profits  ai; 

whether  our  NaUonal  Congress  is  geared  *^^*"^-     J^  ^s  written  by  Dixon  Preston,  going  up,  and  aU  the  business  ind!.*!. 

to  the  space  age.  ^"d    spells  out   in   detail    the   story   of  are  advancing,  but  not  fast  enouKh  f! 

Attempts  to  improve  rule  XXn  have  Business  Administration  loans  for  is  still  necessary  to  have  a  deficit  but 

failed  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  ^^^tional  purposes.  under  these  circumstances  to  increas^  the 

last  three  Congresses  by  the  expedient  of  ^^^  regulations  of  SBA  provide,  at  growth  even  further. 

avoiding  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  pro-  ?^^®  ^  °^  *ts  pamphlet  entitled  "Business  This  means,  to  me.  that  when  the  econ 

posed  changes.    I  hope  that  this  year  f^*"^  •  under  "Ineligible  Applications."  omy  is  going  downhiU.  we  have  a  passive 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be  ^^®  category  of  ineligible :  deficit;  that  when  it  is  going  up,  we  have 

permitted   the   opportunity   to  express  ^-  ^*  the  purpose  of  a  loan  is  to  nnance  ^"  active  deficit.    However,  at  aU  times 

itself  on  the  merits  of  the  pending  pro-  *^®  construction,  acquisition,  conversion,  or  ^^  have  a  deficit,  and  at  no  time  do  we 

POSals.     Let   the   Senate   of   the   United  ^P^^'^^^^^  »'  recreational  or  amusement  fa-  have  a  surplus. 

states  no  longer  sidestep  the  important  °""'®®-  Apparently  that  surplus  word  is  one 

Issues  involved,  but  face  up  to  its  respon-  For  this  purpose  the  agency  is  not  by  *'^*'  ^^  going  out  of  the  economic  vocabu- 

sibilities.  law  to  make  loans.    However,  there  is  a  ^^^'    ^^^^^^  super  economic  expansion 

Let  us   make  representative  govern-  saving  clause  which  provides  "uiiless  the  P^^^pds  when  the  economy  is  operating 

ment  more  workable  in  tliis  legislative  facUiUes  contribute  to  the  health  or  gen-  Pf^"^Ps,   under  virtual  war  conditions! 

body  and  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  eral  well-being  of  the  public  •  ^^  economists  will  permit  a  surplus  to 

the  American  people  who  are  represented  As  Mr.  Preston  points  out  under  this  P'^Y^^t  inflaUon.    But  this  would  be,  if 

here  In  the  U.S.  Senate.     Let  us  justify  "unless"   clause,   in   the   6   months   be-  ^?f    experience  is  a  guide,  only  at  a  time 

the  faith  the  people  had  in  electing  us  tween  June  and  November  1962  the  SBA  ^     t    i    ^^^^"^^^t  is  spending  astro- 

and  let  us  demonstrate  anew  the  viability  made  loans  to  128  motels  and  hotels  42  ^^'^^^^^^  ^^^^  o'  money.     As  we  know 

of  the  Government  fashioned  so  wisely  bowling  alleys,   15  ski  Uf ts    ski  lodges  ?  «"*  World  War  I  and  II  experience,  the 

by  the  Pounding  Fathers  that  individual  and  other  skiing  operations  'and  11  golf  °.^^*^^ts  are  bigger  than  ever  under  such 

freedom  and  liberty  might  be  perpetuated  courses.  circumstances.    They  become  super  ac- 

for  one  and  for  all  in  America  forever-  Mr.  President,  in  my  State    as  I  am  *^^5  deficits.    The  surplus  Is  on  its  way 

"^OJ^-  sure  is  also  true  in  many  other  StaS^  to  dodo  land  to  become  extinct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will  we  find  that  some  commercial  recrSf-  ^L*u^r^  ^^  ""'T  °^  *^^  ^^""^^^  ^'""^ 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  tional  enterprises  are  overbuilt-   there  ^^^th  Carolina.    I  am  not  capable  of  un- 
to me.  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief  state-  are  too  many  of  them,  and  they  a're  hav-  ^^'"^^'"^  this  Inscrutable.    I  feel  it  re- 
ment.  without  his  losing  his  right  to  the  ing  difQculty  surviving  competition  "^^  '^^7}^^}%      ^ 
floor?  In  arpa«!  whprp  honirm»^,.<nfi»o  „  ^^-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield  to  the  Sen-  adSu^t^' wWch  s  t?S?n'mL't  pa^'o?  TJ^'^l  '""^  r^'S''  '^k""^^^^^'  '"  *^^ 

ator  with  the  understanding  that  my  so  the  country,  it  is  veSlarS  S^^sSf ftWs  SLco^n  ItThSnf '^^  "^  ^""'"'  *"  ''' 

doing  will  not  affect  my  speech  in  any  kind  of  activity  by  a  Government  aeencv  ^^^o'"' a^'^^^^s  Po»nt 

way.  and  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  only  I  hope  Congress  wmc^Sder   duS  «,oT     h   ^^.^  k  °  ^^^^ri'""-  the  article 

"^I.TTk"^'  «^°^  '^^^  '  ^°  ^°^  ^°^  °^^  "^  session   mSfyTng  the  luthorit?  of  L  fUows               ^""'"^  '"  ''''  ''"^''■ 

right  to  the  floor.  the  Small  Business  Administration   to  ^'°"°'^^-     ^^   ^ 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.    I   ask   unanimous  make  loans  of  this  kind,  which  make  a  Ir  ^^^°'^-    «2   Billion   in   Lo.^Ns  in  lo 

consent  that  these  remarks  may  not  in  very   questionable   contribution   to    the  I  BAN^'oi.Nr'''''""                ''  ''°^ 

any  way  affect  the  rights  of  the  dis-  economic  growth  of  our  Nation  a.      »                           ..    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  Senator  yield  on  an  economic  matter?  deer  park  in  Park  Rapids  Minn 
objection  it  is  so  ordered.  Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield.  Also  a  ski  lift  in  northern  Indiana,  golf 
— .^-^^^-^_„  Mr.  ERVIN.     I  have  a  question  which  ^o^^es  in  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee, 
EXCESSIVE  SPENDTNO  troubles  me.    Due  to  my  limited  capacity  ^°*""6  ^^^'f  >'«  '"  Texas,  a  summer  camp  in 
r.AK.ii£iOi\ t.  afiiJMUUSJG  unahlP  fn  nmc/^ro™  fh^   srf '  Pennsylvania,  a  kosher  delicatessen  in  Mem- 
Mr.     PROXMIRE.     Mr.     President     I  Lnftable       T^f.  r^i^i^r^nf        ^   "'"  Phls.  a  marina  here  in  Washington,  mountain 
have  been  disturbed— all  am  SrPmanv  ^^^^fi,    v,         .^  reading    this   morning  lodges  in  Colorado,  motels  in  Alabama,  and 
Other  M^blrrofthe^n^^^^  ^^u^?  }7.t  theoretical  economist  who  a  fellow  out  in  Hawaii  who  simply  describes 
hPPn  riSh!^    »L  f>f.T^         have  also  said  that  if  the  Government  spent  more  himself  as  a  professional  planner 

^^^t^^^J  r^lf?^^^^T  ^  °°''"  '"^"^y  ^^^°  *^  ^^^^^^^^  ^"  revenue,  it  had  Youre  doing  all  this  because  you.  as  a 
!^^  spendmg.  particularly  in  some  an  active  deficit  and  the  Lkelihood  was  taxpayer,  help  to  support  a  young  but  fast- 
areas  m  Which  such  increases  are  hard  that  this  would  spur  the  economy  into  Knowing  Federal  agency  called  the  Smaii 
to  understand  and  explain.  action;  however,  if  the  Government  re-  business  Adnainistration  (Sba). 

One   of   the   most   shocking   of    this  ceived  in  revenue  less  than  it  spent    it  ^^®  smaii  Business  Administration,  as  lu 

spending    increases    is    listed    in    the  meant  that  there  was  a  passive  deficit  "'^T  ""P"®"'  ^^^'  ^°^^  a^d  provides  other 

budget  under  "Commerce  and  Trans-  which  was  bad    ran  thP  c^^nTtr^r  Jt^io  «  '«^^'c*«  'o'"  "^a"  businesses.     But  as  «n 

portation."    In  the  past  6  years^S^e  e'^c^^'Jw  mucS'd'ff'^rencrt'^^^^^^^^^^  SfsSs."^"  '^^''  ''  ^"^^'"^  ^"^  ''"^^ 
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RAPID   OBOWTH 

From  virtually  a  standing  start  10  years 
ffo  SBA  has  grown  Into  a  banking  giant. 
?fha8  3  200  employees,  a  loan  fvmd  of  nearly 
ii  3  bUllon  and  has,  in  10  years,  made  or 
taken  part  In  54,518  loans  totaling  more  than 
«2  billion. 

Yet  It  loses  money.  And  that  Is  where 
•ou  come  in.  Tax  funds  of  126  million  a 
v-ar  pay  t^*  administrative  costs  of  operat- 
ne  the  agency.  Funds  l)orrowed  from  the 
n  I  Treasury  pay  the  difference  between 
what  SBA  doles  out  in  loans  and  what  It 
eets  back  in  interest  and  repayments.  La«t 
vear  alone,  this  amounted  to  $200  billion  — 
although  much  of  it  eventually  will  be  re- 
covered. 

SBA  business  loans  go  to  enterprises  which 
have  tried— and  failed— to  borrow  money 
from  private  banks.  In  theory,  they  are 
supposed  to  stimulate  the  economy,  to  help 
build  up  depressed  areas,  to  create  new  Jobs. 

SOME    ETEBROWS 

But  the  nature  of  some  of  them  has  raised 
a  few  eyebrows  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  the  6 
months  l>etween  June  and  November  1962.  for 
Instance,  SBA  made  loans  to  128  motels  and 
hotels  from  coast  to  coast;  42  bowling  alleys; 
15  ski  lifts,  ski  lodges,  and  other  skiing  opera- 
tions; 11  golf  courses;  and  50  assorted  recrea- 
tion areas,  including  that  deer  park  and  also 
drlve-ln  movies,  roller  and  ice  skating  rinks. 
dude  ranches,  marinas,  party  fishing  opera- 
tions, camps,  amusement  parks,  and  a  kiddie - 
land  picnic  ground. 

Nor  is  that  all. 

Does  a  doctor  want  a  nice  new  office?  He's 
a  small  business,  according  to  SBA  rules. 
So's  a  lawyer,  dentist,  veterinarian,  chiro- 
practor, accountant,  optometrist,  chiropodist, 
or  architect. 

In  the  same  6-month  period,  SBA  loans  for 
new  offices  and  equipment  went  to  25  physi- 
cians, 9  lawyers,  and  51  other  types  of  pro- 
fessional men. 

The  agency  also  loaned  $10,000  to  a  credit 
bureau — which  presumably  didn't  have  good 
enough  credit  to  do  its  own  borrowing  pri- 
vately. 

RITLES    CHANGES 

Such  loans  for  recreational  facilities  and 
professional  men  formerly  were  barred  by 
SBA's  Loan  Policy  Committee.  But  the  rules 
were  changed  during  President  Eisenhower's 
administration,  and  SBA  Administrator  John 
E.  Home  thinks  the  change  was  justified. 

"Having  clean  and  wholesome  places  for 
young  people  and  adults  to  maintain  recrea- 
tional activities  Is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  our 
lending  power,"  Mr.  Home  says. 

"It  keeps  them  from  going  to  less  desirable 
places — and  helps  make  them  more  healthy 
citizens." 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  however,  think 
the  Government  shouldn't  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  financing  such  things  as  bowling 
alleys  and  doctors'  oCQces. 

"Often  such  loans  contribute  relatively 
little  to  employment  and  economic  growth," 
says  Senator  Whjliam  Proxmire,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  these  firms  are  prof- 
itable, attractive  enterprises,  but  I  question 
whether  aiding  them  with  substantial  Fed- 
eral loans  Is  good  public  policy." 

NO    LlMrrS    SET 

The  law  under  which  SBA  operates  sets  no 
limits  on  what  kinds  of  business  can  receive 
loans.  It  leaves  that  up  to  the  Loan  Policy 
Board,  on  which  Mr.  Home  serves  along  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  Commerce. 
Only  restriction  Is  that  the  loans  should  be 
"in  the  public  Interest." 

Currently  the  Board  rules  out  only  three 
types  of  enterprises — gambling  establish- 
ments, firms  which  get  most  of  their  Income 
from  liquor,  and  newspapers  and  other  media 
which  express  editorial  opinion. 

The  ban  on  newspapers  Is  for  an  obvious 
reason.     Such   loans  would  offer  almost  an 


Irresistible  temptation  to  politicians  to  fi- 
nance papers  which  agreed  with  them  edi- 
torially. 

"We're  under  constant  pressure  from  the 
liquor  Industry  to  make  them  eligible."  Mr. 
Home  says.  "In  fact,  we're  accused  more 
often  of  being  too  tight  with  our  funds  than 
of  being  too  loose  with  them." 


FREEDOM  ACApEMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ^m  very  proud 
and  happy  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mtjndt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  and  other  Senators,  who  are 
cosponsoring  the  Freedom  Academy  bill, 
which  we  are  introducing  today. 

The  bill  is  urgently  needed  for  many 
reasons.  One  reason,  in  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  is  that  we  have 
had  far  too  much  irresponsibility  and 
unenlightened  and  uninformed  talk 
about  the  menace  of  communism,  and 
too  little  clear-headed  understanding. 

This  Academy  offers  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  study  of  communism  on  an  in- 
formed basis  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 


AMENDMENT  OF   RULE   XXII — CLO- 
TURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
iS.  Res.  9'  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
Charles  E.  Townsend,  a  Senator  from 
Michigan,  1911-23,  said: 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  Republic  when 
the  Senate  ceases  to  be  a  free  and  open 
forum. 

Not  cloture  but  intelligent  deliberation  is 
the  present  need.  This  Is  an  Insidious  at- 
tempt, as  It  seems  to  me.  to  limit  debate  and 
confine  It  according  to  the  wishes  of  people 
not  connected  directly  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  I  have  never  seen,  except 
during  the  last  days  of  a  Congress,  any  bill 
defeated,  by  a  filibuster,  or  otherwise,  which 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  earnestly  desired  to 
pass.  It  has  never  beer  done,  and  It  cannot 
be  done.  The  will  of  the  majority  properly 
determined  can  always  be  exercised,  not  on 
the  minute,  not  a  given  hour  possibly,  but 
at  some  time  during  the  session,  and  it 
always  will  be  so. 

Public  sentiment.  Senators  seem  to  be 
fearful  of  public  sentiment.  The  only  sen- 
timent that  I  have  to  face  is  that  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  object.  Mr.  President,  to  having 
any  Senator  or  number  of  Senators  place  any 
restriction  upon  me  in  the  exercise  of  my 
duties  as  a  representative  from  my  State. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  House, 
to  me  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate  was  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  debate  and  full  consideration. 
I  did  not  expect  to  abuse  that  privilege,  and 
I  never  have  done  so. 

Most  new  Senators  are  Instinctively  for  re- 
forming the  rules.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  condemning  long  speeches  some- 
times, and  I  confess  that  at  times  I  have 
criticized  them,  too;  but  I  have  recalled  that 
subsequent  events  have  shown  that  many 
Senators  were  right  In  appealing  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  the  question  under  discus- 
sion, and  it  was  their  duty  to  make  those 


appeals  to  the  Senate,  If  by  doing  so  they 
had  any  hope  of  changing  the  sentiments 
of  the  Senators. 

Let  me  quote  now  from  a  speech  by 
James  E.  Watson,  a  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, 1916-33.    He  said: 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  formation  of  the  Union,  many  of 
the  great  orations  that  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  and  fashioned  the  policy  of 
the  Republic  would  have  been  but  partially 
delivered. 

If  this  had  t>een  the  rule  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  the  first  50  years  of  Its  existence 
John  C.  Calhoun  would  not  have  been  able 
to  thunder  forth  the  doctrines  In  which  he 
believed;  Hayne  could  not  have  announced 
on  the  floor  the  Ideas  which  he  so  eloquently 
espoused;  Henry  Clay  would  have  been  un- 
able to  deliver  In  full  any  one  of  the  score 
of  speeches  that  accomplished  so  much  for 
his  country;  and  Daniel  Webster,  imperious 
orator  of  American  history,  could  not  have 
blazed  the  pathway  of  the  future  In  that 
historic  utterance  In  which  he  announced 
the  essential  policies  of  the  Republic  if  its 
Institutions  are  to  endure,  for  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  in  the  open  forum  of 
debate  he.  in  a  sense,  shaped  the  destiny  of 
the  Republic  and  molded  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
even  In  our  day,  the  great  debates  that  have 
occurred  upon  the  financial  and  economic 
problems  which  have  engaged  the  thought 
and  attention  of  the  Republic  could  not  have 
taken  place  to  the  full. 

Why,  Senators,  we  are  not  children;  we 
are  men.  We  are  not  engaged  in  some  sport 
In  which  a  man  Is  limited  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  strikes;  we  are  Senators,  chosen  be- 
cause of  supposed  ability,  fitness,  and  char- 
acter to  measure  up  to  the  great  demands  of 
statesmanship,  to  grapple  with  the  eternal 
verities  that  underlie  all  progress  and  all  en- 
during Government,  and  why  should  It  be 
thought  that  we  must  place  a  limitation 
upon  ourselves  else  we  shall  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people  by  too  great 
speeches? 

Asle  J.  Gronna.  a  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  from  1911  to  1921,  said: 

In  my  Judgment,  this  rule  Is  an  Insidious 
effort  to  throttle  free  speech  in  the  Senate. 
It  Is  an  effort  to  shackle  the  membership 
of  this  body;  It  Is  the  forerunner  of  boss 
rule;  It  Is  the  keystone  to  the  foundation 
of  a  political  machine.  It  matters  not  what 
time  Is  allotted  to  any  Member,  the  rule 
In  Itself  Is  autocratic;  It  Is  despotic:  It  Is 
contrary  to  democratic  principles  of  a  free 
government. 

Reed  Smoot,  a  Senator  from  Utah 
from  1903  to  1933,  said: 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  means  that 
running  debate  will  be  closed  In  the  future, 
and  I  say  now  that  there  has  been  more 
Information  given  to  Senators,  actual  In- 
formation, Information  that  affected  the 
votes  of  Senators,  more  real  Information 
gained.  In  a  running  debate  where  questions 
are  freely  asked,  than  there  Is  in  all  the  set 
speeches  that  were  ever  made  In  this  body. 

James  D.  Phelan,  a  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia  from   1915  to   1921,  said: 

It  Is  the  history  of  this  body  that  there 
are  empty  benches  occasionally  when  a  Sen- 
ator exceeds  what.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
absentees,  may  be  a  reasonable  time  limit. 
I  believe  it  was  held  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  whereas  a  man  had  a  right  to 
speak,  he  had  no  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Senate  rules  serve  by  arresting  hasty 
action.  Members  of  the  House  have  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  save  the  power  of  the  Senate 
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on  wlilcli  tbe  Members  of  the  House  them- 
■elves  so  often  rely.  On  It  the  coxintry  relies 
to  have  time  to  deliberate  and  if  necessary, 
protest. 

Men  are  carried  away'  by  passion,  heat, 
and  rancor,  and  they  enact  laws  thought- 
lessly; again,  they  enact  laws  Ignorantly. 
Debate  restrains  passion;  debate  restrains 
heat;  debate  restrains  rancor,  and  at  the 
same  time  debate  commands  deliberation. 
Therefore  I  oppoee  the  arbitrary  rule  and 
stand  for  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  served  the  country  so  well  in 
this  war. 

Prank  B.  Brandegee,  a  Senator  from 
Connecticut  from  1905  to  1924,  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  look  at  this  right  of  de- 
bate not  as  a  right,  much  less  a  privilege, 
which  we  are  conferring  upon  ourselves  as 
a  matter  of  favor.  I  look  upon  It  as  a  right 
which  attaches  to  the  sovereign  States  of 
this  Union,  each  of  which  is  represented 
here  by  two  Senators,  and  whose  sole  method 
of  putting  its  case  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  before  this  body  is 
through   the   voice   of   Its   two   Senators. 

So  I  say  that  this  Is  the  forum  of  the 
States.  This  is  a  federated  government.  In 
which  the  States  reserved  the  right  of  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  that  the  only  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  never  should  be  subject 
to  amendment. 

VICX   PRXSIDZNT   DAWES 

At  the  beginning  of  a  special  session 
of  the  Senate  on  March  4.  1925,  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  who  took  the  oath  that  day  as 
Vice  President,  delivered  an  address  to 
the  Senate  in  which  he  said: 

Reform  In  the  present  roles  of  the  Senate 
is  demanded  not  only  by  American  public 
opinion,  but  I  venture  to  say  in  the  individ- 
ual conscience  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  itself. 

With  special  reference  to  rule  XXn, 
the  new  President  of  the  Senate  stated: 

That  rule  which  at  times  enables  Senators 
to  consume  in  oratory  those  last  precious 
minutes  of  a  session  needed  for  momentous 
decisions,  places  In  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a 
minority  of  Senators  a  greater  power  than 
the  veto  power  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  Is  limited  in  its  effective- 
ness by  the  necessity  of  an  affirmative  two- 
thirds  vote.  Who  would  dare  to  contend 
that  under  the  spirit  of  democratic  govern- 
ment the  power  to  kill  legislation  providing 
the  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment should,  during  the  last  few  days  of  a 
session,  ever  be  in  the  bands  of  a  minority 
or  perhaps  one  Senator?  Wl^  would  dare 
maintain  that  In  the  last  analysis  the  right 
of  the  Senate  itself  to  act  should  ever  be 
sut>ordlnated  to  the  right  of  one  Senator  to 
make  a  s{>eech? 

Lynn  Haines,  the  editor  of  a  monthly 
publication  the  Searchlight  on  Congress, 
wrote  letters  to  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, asking  for  a  statement  as  to  his 
opinion  of  the  proposal  of  Vice  President 
Dawes.  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  replies  printed  in  the  May 
1925  issue  of  that  publication: 

William  E.  Borah,  a  Senator  from 
Idaho  from  1907  to  1940,  wrote: 

I  do  not  know  what  changes  Vice  President 
Dawes  proposes  with  reference  to  the  Senate 
rules.  In  a  general  way  It  seems  that  he 
would  adopt  strict  cloture.  I  am  opposed 
to  cloture  In  any  form. 

I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  filibuster  or  a  debate.  I  have  known  of 
a  vast  nimiber  of  bad  measures,  imrlghteous 
measures,  which  could  not  have  been  killed 


In  any  other  way  except  through  long  dis- 
cussion and  debate. 

There  is  nothing  In  which  sinister  and 
crooked  Interests,  seeking  favorable  legisla- 
tion, are  more  interested  right  now  than  in 
cutting  off  discussion  in  Washington. 

James  Couzens,  a  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan from  1922  to  1938,  wrote: 

While  I  am  a  comparatively  new  Member 
and  not  a  good  parliamentarian,  It  seems  to 
me  that  rule  XXII,  as  amended  March  8, 
1917,  is  sufficient  cloture. 

As  we  recall,  it  was  amended  in  that 
way  in  1917;  prior  to  that  time,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  cloture  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Senator  Couzens  also  wrote : 

When  the  Importance  of  the  occasion 
seems  to  demand  It.  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is:  16  Senators  making  such  a  motion,  same 
being  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
they  can  prevent  a  filibuster.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  should  be  required;  otherwise  the 
majority  might  ride  roughshod  over  the  mi- 
nority at  any  time. 

Mr.  I>awes  has  not  pointed  out  any  real 
injury  that  has  occurred  to  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  rules  he  complains  about.  I 
would  be  Interested  In  specific  Information 
of  the  damage  that  has  been  done. 

Smith  W.  Brookhart,  a  Senator  from 
Iowa  from  1922  to  1933,  wrote: 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  rule  of  unlim- 
ited debate  will  be  materially  changed.  It 
is  this  rule  that  makes  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
one  great  open  legislative  forum  in  all  the 
world. 

The  rule  sometimes  delays  good  legisla- 
tion, but  never  kills  it.  Good  legislation 
always  comes  back,  and  finally  wins.  The 
rule  kills  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation. 
That  class  of  legislation  which  cannot  stand 
the  light  of  publicity  wlU  always  be  klUtd 
by  imllmlted  debate. 

Fumtfold  McL.  Simmons,  a  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  from  1901  to  1931. 
wrote : 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Dawes'  views 
on  this  subject.  After  24  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  satisfied  that  the  rules  which  pre- 
vent arbitrary  cloture  of  debate  have  been 
a  great  protection  against  ill-advised  leg- 
islation and  have  brought  about  that  thor- 
oughness of  discussion  which  Is  Impossible 
under  the  rules  of  procedure  obtaining  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  can  at  any  time  re- 
strict debate  within  reasonable  limits.  When 
Mr.  Dawes  becomes  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  he  will  become  less  radi- 
cal in  his  views. 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  a  Senator  from  New 
York  from  1923  to  1938,  wrote: 

I  can  quite  understand  why  a  citizen  of 
Nevada  might  want  to  have  the  rules 
changed.  Nevada  has  77,000  population,  and 
yet  it  sends  2  Members  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
If  New  York  were  represented  In  the  same 
proportion,  it  would  have  144  Members  In 
the  XJS.  Senate  Instead  of  2. 

Here  is  another  thing  to  think  about :  The 
States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  pay  60  percent  of  the  Federal 
taxes.  The  combined  repreeentatlon  of  these 
States  In  the  Senate  Is  one-twelfth  of  the 
total.  Therefore,  these  States  are  totally 
submerged  so  far  as  voting  power  is  con- 
cerned. 

New  York  State  has  as  great  a  population 
as  18  other  States  combined.  It  exceeds  the 
combined  populations  of  Arizona.  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho.  Montana,  Neveda, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota. 
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Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakot*   tt*. 
Vermont,  Wyoming.  Matoe.  and  Nebrask.^ 
Add  to  theee  18  States  7  other  suL^ 
Arkansas.  Louisiana,  West  Virginia  \^T" 
ton.  South  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Oc^»r*' 
icut.    and    it    win    be    found    that   toe-T^ 
States,  controlling  50  of  the  96  voteThT 
majority  vote  in  the  Senate.    Thes^  atl!* 
represent  less  than  20  percent  of  ths  w 
population  of  the  country  and  they^,  « 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  Pedwal  L»°* 
Mr.  Dawes'  cloture  rule  would  give  thlaT' 
nority  In  population  and  financial  staiJ^ 
absolute  control  of  the  Senate.  •~«»ing 

THE   SECOND   UNDEHWOOD   RESOLTTTION 

On  June  4.  1926,  Senator  Oscar  W 
Underwood,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  coo 
sideration  be  given  to  Senate  Resohrtw 
225,  which  we  had  introduced  on  Mav  i? 
to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  nm. 
vide  that:  ^' 

Whenever  a  bill  raising  revenue  or  a  mn 
eral  appropriations  bill  has  been  under  em' 
sideration    by  the   Senate   for  more  than  i 
calendar  day,  as  relating  to  such  bUla  tha* 
shall  be  a  motion  for  the  previous  quertlm 
which,  being  ordered  by  a  majority  of  8en« 
tors  voting,   if  a   question  is  present    Bhan 
have  the  effect  to  cut  off  all  debate  and  ^ 
the  Senate  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the  to 
mediate  question  or  questions  on  which  it 
has  been  asked  and  ordered.     The  previoo, 
question  may  be  asked  and  ordered  upon  a 
single  motion,  a  series  of  motions  allow»bi. 
under  the  rules,  or  an  amendment  or  amend 
ments.  or  may  be  made  to  embrace  all  au- 
thorized motions  or  amendments  and  Include 
the  bill  to  its  passage  or  rejection,    it  0^31 
be  m  order,  pending  the  motion  for.  or  after 
the  previous   question  shall  have  been  or 
dered  on  its  passage,  for  the  presiding  officer 
to  entertain  and  submit  a  motion  to  commit 
with  or  without  Instructions,  to  a  standing 
or  select  committee.  ^^ 

2.  All  such  motions  for  the  previous  ques- 
tlon  shall,  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  be  seconded  by  a  majority  by  teUen. 
If  demanded. 

3.  When  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  seconded,  It  shall  be  In  order 
before  final  vote  Is  taken  thereon,  for  each 
Senator  to  debate  the  propositions  to  be 
voted  upon  for  one  hour. 

The  following  extracts  from  argu- 
ments made  against  the  resolution  indi- 
cates why  the  resolution  was  not  brought 
to  a  final  vote. 

Joseph  T.  Robinson,  a  great  Senator 
from  Arkansas  from  1913  to  1937.  said: 

The  filibuster  has  been  Invoked  compars- 
tlvely  few  times  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  every  time  it  has  been  Invoked  and 
proved  successful  It  has  been  Justified  in 
the  Judgment  and  in  the  conviction  of  the 
public. 

Every  Senator  whom  I  have  quoted 
said  the  same  thing.  Further  quoting 
from  Senator  Robinson; 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  filibuster  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  himself  waged, 
which  he  led  and  of  which  he  boasted,  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  defeat  a  bill 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Government  to 
permit  Judgment  In  damages  against  coun- 
ties and  municipalities  for  no  alleged  wrong- 
ful act.  a  bill  which  took  away  from  the  local 
governmental  Institutions  the  few  remaining 
powers  which  they  are  permitted  to  exerclee. 

The  force  bill  would  have  become  a  law 
but  for  the  organized  and  persistent  opposi- 
tion of  Senators  who  saw  In  its  provisions 
dangers  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
this  Republic.  They  defeated  it  by  fighting 
and  falling  back  and  fighting  again  xintll 
the  hosts  which  were  assaulting  them  real- 
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lead  that  the  attack  had  faUed.  Never  since 
r^g  Congressman  or  a  Senator  said  that 
Amed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
olSted  about  ballot  boxes  and  men  and 
women  who  exercise  the  power  to  vote  shall 
be  under  the  coercion  and  Intimidation  of 
men  with  bayonets  in  their  hands.  The  force 
bill  and  all  that  was  associated  with  It  went 
by  for  all  time  and  a  filibuster  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  aowanplished  it. 

If  we  did  not  have  in  the  Senate  rules 
such  as  those  we  have,  we  would  have 
that  kind  of  law  upon  our  statute  books 

today. 

Another  great  Senator,  Senator  Reed. 
of  Missouri,  said: 

Xbe  late  Senator  Lodge,  sponsor  for  what 
li  called  the  force  bill,  years  afterward.  In- 
deed, only  a  year  or  two  before  his  lamen- 
table death,  stated  to  me  upon  the  floor  of 
tbe  Senate  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
force  bill  was  wrong  and  that  the  result  of 
the  filibuster  had  been  a  great  blessing  to 
the  coimtry. 

Senator  Robinson  had  the  following  to 

'^    say: 

^  Of  course,  the  rules  could  be  amended  and 
Improved,  but  that.  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
question.  The  proposition  is.  shall  the  voice 
of  the  people  through  their  Senators  be 
stifled  and  suppressed?  I  care  not  whether 
Senators  come  from  New  England  or  from  the 
South,  whether  they  come  from  the  West  or 
the  East,  the  proposition  is  that  here  is  one 
forum  which,  under  traditions  and  prece- 
dents, affords  an  opportunity  for  the  public 
to  have  expression  of  its  views  through  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Should  we  adopt  the  rules  that  apply  In 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  as  advocated  by 
tbe  Senator  from  Alabama,  instead  of  cor- 
recting whatever  evils  may  be  found  in 
the  Senate  rules  Insofar  as  the  public 
interest  may  be  concerned,  we  would  give 
impetus,  momentum,  and  power  to  forces 
that  do  not  want  open  expression  of  opltdon 
or  free  discussion  ansrwhere. 

It  is  far  better,  sir,  for  that  flag  and  all 
It  typifies,  far  better  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  far  better  for  this  body 
and  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
far  better  for  the  mllUons  who  are  the 
victims  or  the  beneficiaries  of  our  wise  or 
Improvident  action  in  legislating  that  legisla- 
tion should  proceed  slowly  and  under  safe- 
guards, rather  than  hastily  and  In  darkness. 

When  I  recall  the  fact  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  one  man 
on  one  side  and  another  man  on  the  other 
side,  frequently  both  of  them,  really  agreeing 
as  to  the  proposition  in  dispute,  actually 
control  all  the  time  that  is  allotted;  that 
no  Member  may  spealc  except  by  permission 
of  someone  else,  and  that  his  only  remedy  is 
to  print  In  the  Record  a  speech  which  fre- 
quently he  himself  does  not  comprehend 
and  which  nobody  on  God's  earth  will  ever 
read.  I  am  willing  to  vindicate  this  forum 
of  open  debate  where  fools  may  be  arro- 
gant, but  where  men  who  have  studied 
problems  still  have  a  chance  to  speak. 

James  A.  Reed,  another  great  Senator 
from  Missouri  from  1911  to  1929,  had  the 
following  to  say : 

Clottire  means  the  granting  of  a  power. 
Whenever  you  grant  a  power  you  must  as- 
Biime  that  the  power  will  be  exercised.  So, 
when  we  discuss  this  proposed  rule,  we  must 
do  so  In  the  light,  not  of  how  it  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must 
consider  how  it  may  be  exercised  to  do  harm. 

I  need  not  pause  to  add  to  the  argument 
already  made,  that  when  It  is  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  great  measure  Involving  the 
"pendlttu^  of  vast  sums  of  money,  if  it 
be  a  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  or 
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a  bm  for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the 
entire  country,  affecting  intimately  the  in- 
dtistrles  of  the  country,  an  hoiu-ls  debate 
upon  such  a  bill  is  utterly  Insufficient,  utterly 
inadequate,  and  that  a  mle  limiting  debate 
to  1  hour  would  mean  the  end  of  debate. 
The  truth  is  that  this  measure,  if  adopted, 
will  empower  a  majority  to  throttle  freedom 
of  speech  upon  this  fioor  and  enable  sinister 
and  wicked  measures  to  be  carried  to  con- 
summation without  the  country  being  ad- 
vised of  the  iniquities  they  bear. 

Gag  rule  is  the  last  resort  of  the  legis- 
lative scoundrel.  Gag  rule  Is  the  surest  de- 
vice of  the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  political 
convention  and  proposes  to  accomplish  some- 
thing which  wUl  not  bear  discussion.  Gag 
rule  is  the  thing  that  men  inexperienced  in 
legislative  proceedings  always  advocate  at 
first,  and  if  they  have  any  sense,  nearly 
always  retire  from  as  gracefully  as  possible 
after  they  have  seen  it  in  operation. 

There  is  Justification  for  unlimited  debate 
in  this  body.  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority: that  this  Is  a  country  ruled  by  the 
majority,  and  that  the  majority  has  the 
right  to  have  its  way.  This  is  not  a  country 
ruled  by  the  majority.  This  is  not  a  country 
of  majority  rule,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  written.  In  large  part,  to 
prevent  majority  rule.  The  Declaration'  of 
Independence  was  an  armouncement  that 
there  are  limitations  upon  majority  rule. 

The  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  were  declared  in  the  Declara- 
tion to  be  inalienable  rights.  They  could 
not  be  given  away  by  the  citizen  himself. 
Much  less  could  they  be  taken  away  by 
temporary  agents,  sitting  In  legislative 
bodies,  holding  a  limited  authority  of  brief 
duration. 

THI   CONSTTrmON 

The  Constitution  itself  Is  a  direct  limita- 
tion upon  the  majority  rule.  "You  shall  not 
take  property  without  due  process  of  law," 
says  the  Constitution,  and  befcM-e  we  can 
take  that  safeguard  away  what  must  we  do? 
We  must  obtain  not  a  majority  of  this  body, 
not  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  a  two-tlilrds  majority  in  each 
House  concurring  In  a  resolution,  and  that 
resolution  must  be  approved  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  What  about  majority  rule  in 
connection  with  that  proposition? 

The  right  to  trial  by  jury  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  majority  rule.  The  right  for  the 
habitation  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  majority  rule.  If  it  could 
have  been  so  taken  away  Volstead  and  his 
like  would  have  Invaded  every  home  In 
America  and  fanaticism  would  have  thrust 
Its  ugly  face  Into  every  home  of  the  land 
long  ago. 

Before  you  can  trample  upon  certain  rights 
of  the  American  f)eople  you  must  have  more 
than  a  majority,  sir,  and  I  believe  It  to  be 
true  that  there  are  certain  rights  which, 
even  by  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  cannot  take  away  from 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Majority  rule:  Where  is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule 
except  In  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch 
business?  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1 
or  10  vote  for  a  bill  In  the  Senate  Is  not 
a  certification  that  the  action  is  right.  The 
majority  has  been  wrong  oftener  than  it 
has  been  right  in  all  the  course  of  time. 
The  majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ,  the  ma- 
jority burned  the  Christians  at  the  stake. 
The  majority  drove  the  Jews  Into  exile  and 
the  ghetto.  The  majority  established 
slavery.  The  majority  set  up  Innumerable 
gibbets.  The  naajority  chained  to  stakes  and 
surrounded  with  circles  of  flame  martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
ciu-b  upon  tbe  particular  set  of  fools  who 


happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  In 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government: 
The  majority  grinned  and  je«%d  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The 
majority  threw  him  into  a  dungeon  for 
having  dUcovered  a  new  world.  The  ma- 
jority said  that  GaUleo  must  recant  or  that 
Galileo  must  go  to  prison.  The  majority 
cut  off  the  ears  of  John  Pym  because  he 
dared  advocate  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
majority  to  the  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  established  the  horrible  thing  called 
slavery,  and  the  majority  north  of  It  did  like- 
wise and  only  turned  reformer  when  slavery 
ceased  to  t>e  profitable  to  them. 

THX    PXTBLIC    BUSINXSS 

Oh,  but  somebody  says — and  we  have  heard 
it  ad  nauseam,  Indeed,  until  the  gorge  would 
rise  In  the  gizzard  of  an  ostrich  at  the  sheer 
Idiocy  of  the  statement — "We  must  speed  up 
the  public  business.  We  must  enact  more 
laws."  We  must  not  consider  them.  We  must 
not  analyze  them.  We  must  not  tniir  about 
them.  Of  course,  If  we  cannot  talk  about 
them  we  ought  not  to  think  about  them. 
There  are  a  good  naany  men  who  do  a  good 
deal  of  talking  in  favor  of  stopping  talking 
who  never  stop  long  enough  talking  them- 
selves to  do  any  thinking  themselves. 

What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  stop  passing 
laws.  We  have  enough  laws  now  to  govern 
the  world  for  the  next  10,000  years.  Every 
crane  who  has  a  foolish  notion  that  he  would 
like  to  impose  upon  everybody  else  hasteiu  to 
some  legislative  body  and  demands  that  it 
be  graven  upon  the  statutes.  Every  fanatic 
who  wants  to  control  his  neighbor's  conduct 
is  here  or  at  some  other  legislative  body  de- 
manding that  a  law  be  passed  to  regulate 
that  neighbor's  conduct. 

raxxDoic  ^ 

■What  is  it  has  made  this  race  great?  It 
has  not  been  the  proud  blood  of  any  illus- 
trious ancestry;  It  has  not  been  because  we 
could  trace  our  lineage  back  to  kings  and  a 
royal  household:  It  has  not  been  Isecause  of 
the  peculiar  graces  or  abmties  of  those  immi- 
grants who  came  to  our  shores  and  from 
whose  loins  we  are  sprung.  It  Is  simply  be- 
cause for  once  In  the  history  of  the  world 
the  chains  were  taken  from  the  arms,  the 
shackles  from  the  brain,  the  shadows  of  fear 
were  dissipated  by  the  sunlight  of  Uberty 
and  freedom,  and  every  brain  of  every  human 
being,  great  or  small,  was  at  Uberty  to  tunc- 
tlon.  every  arm  and  every  limb  was  at  liberty 
to  move.  So  we  unleashed  the  latent  pow- 
ers of  a  race  of  i>eople;  and  from  the  cottage 
of  poverty  there  came  forth  the  genltis,  and 
from  the  house  of  man  of  himible  estate 
there  emerged  the  child  who  could  turn  the 
dull,  inexpressive  canvas  Into  plcttired  har- 
mony of  color,  light  and  shade,  and  paint 
the  rainbow's  mingling  hues  and  marvelous 
tints. 

From  the  cottages  of  the  impoverished, 
from  the  homes  of  ancestors  who  had  been 
enslaved  and  enthralled,  there  came  forth 
children  who  In  the  full  liberty  of  our  civili- 
zation were  able  to  attack  every  problem 
and  to  imdertake  every  great  vocation  of  life, 
so  that  within  one  generation  of  time  we 
produced  here  orators  whose  words  of  flame 
could  fire  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this 
land;  poets  whose  words  will  be  read  so  long 
as  men  shall  love  the  music  of  our  tongue, 
and  a  citizenry  who  have  defended  our  soU 
and  oin-  flag  with  unexampled  valor  in  every 
contest  of  this  Republic.  All  these  triumphs 
of  InteUect.  all  these  great  advances  In  the 
arts  and  In  the  sciences,  all  our  wondrous 
advance  in  wealth  are  due  to  one  great  fact: 
That  we  have  allowed  the  individual  In  this 
land  the  opportunity  to  develop,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself. 

rUEZ   DKBATB 

Mr.  President,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question  I  am  discussing?    Kverytlklng. 
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sir.    Before  any  law  to  bind  110  million  peo-     of  a  fool   tJ^at  v,..  ^"'ft'Uary  2^ 

about   It  and  t«t  it   for  Ita^etal-    some-  tant  m.«,"  ^''^',  "^"^  ^^^^  °'  **^°««  ^P^^'  f  f^sponds  tO  the  siren  son^  of  £t 

where   and   somehow   It   shouW   be   d^Sr-  Snlt^^^^^?^"^**^  ^'^  *^«  «°«'-  °'  the  elected  representatives  who   iS  J^;Jf»«lr 

mined  by  au  that  the  inteiieS  ca?do  and  S^«8  w.r.  "  ^"  °°'  '°"°^  '^^*  "^^'^y  "^^  instances,  dance  to  the  ttm^^  ^ 

all   that  the  tongue  can   express  whether  n^f .r  T      °^^«««"y-  ''^e^  the    propo-  unsymphonic  choir  comDos^^^I^^°' *» 

the  particular  law  Which  is  prS^lsnt"  to    accifame'nHr  J"'*,^*  '^""^  ^"''^^  pressure  groups.     ^ ''^"'P^^^^  o' PoUUcaJ 

United  States.    Here  a  ma^  ^  sUnd  ^d  1,1^°"*,  ^^'   T''^""'  '■^^'   ^"^°"t  "^»t.  ^^^^^  ^o  provide  for  him  through  hi!5^? 

express  his  views  untu  exhaustion  coi^  ^^e  Ender  Th"'"   '^"7  P"*'"'^   ^^^  '"^t  resentative  in  the  Senate  that  SorS?* 

And  what  of  it?     Some  rules  of  common-  IJ^^        **T  /^®   surveUlance   of   men    who  old  institution,  majority  rule  smifi  ^"» 

sernn.  and  decency  and  gentlemanly  c^^uct  toe  ec^"'?^  /'r^'r  °'  ^P"*"^'  "^   ^^^^  ^  satisfaction  that  comes  to  a  min  ^? 

BJ^^^vE  ^BS~-^-^-  ES=SfS"S 

have  invariably  given  way  and  the  vote  h2  ^^J*^^  °^^^  "^^ny  years.  many  modern  Americans  that  tSs  "  > 

?°^t;  ^**'"  *^**  ""^  "^•'*  instances  which        Second  only  to  the  civil  rights  smoke-  ^^  always  has  been  and  should^  «,^' 

L^^^^-L""^^  ,"^P^*   expedient  waa  scr^n  over  this  question  is  the  added  by  a  simple  majority.    UnfortunatPiJr?* 

^^^,;t  !^^°™  °'  '^^^  ^"  °°*  «»«-  confusion  of  that  glorious  phrase  ''ma-  "^^^V  instances  where  the  C?<!?«h/v"'' 

nled.  but  continuance   of  speech  was  de-  jority  rule"  ^"lase    ma  „     j^j^j.     thA  nTo^l^-f    #        Constitution 

manded.    It  was  Insisted  that  the  bui  wL        t^^  ST*^     .      v..,  EI?.  »       ,  i^^  majority  from  acting  have 

before  the  Senate  and  that  the  opponent  „,Jf "  President,  while  speaking  on  this  ^^^  ^ ^'^  drawn  over  them  so  that  ua£! 

or  advocates  of  the  bill  should  speak  for  ^°?.        °/  majority  rule  for  this  great  ^o"ned  public  opinion  sees,  hears  Tnrf 

or  against  it  and  that  no  other  business  Nation  of  ours.  I  would  like  to  make  a  understands   only  that  glorious  ohra*. 

should  intervene.  few  observations  that  seem  to  me  so  ap  "majority  rule."  vnnae, 

hu^!*?*'*  ?!r  ^^^  ^"®  °^  ^'o  °^  t^ee    f^^^"^  ^  cannot  possibly  understand  why        ^^-  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earliAr 
SSiVlfhoi*^""  ^^^  '°'^*'  '='"^-   "^^  'o"«    ^^^y  ^^^  ^  ^^  overlooked  by  the  pro-    ^^^^  ^he  framers  of  our  ConstlSn 

Sfve^tl^e  f^es*1l"h:^^*^tw°efn\htV?H*  ""rff"  °'  "^^°"^^  «^°<^^«-  ^^  ^^^^  ^C"  fr'^'"'  '°^  '^'°  ^°^^^«  ^  this  CoSSs 
andsSlth^most^ttfgmanTkeenandaS  solutefy   ignored.      It  has   been   pointed  "^e  P""^^'^  Purpose  of  this  instSn 
hot  as  they  were  at  thf  close  of  the^e^  f"*  T"^  ^""^^  ^"  *^^  »^ody  but  sadly  '^^o*'"  ^s  the  Senate  of  the  United  StaS 
civil  strife.                                            ^^^^  ?t  needs  repeating,  that  our  Constitution  ^^  ^  Prevent  the  majority  of  our  peooS 
Kxw  M.XICO  AND  ARIZONA  •  ^1^  provides  Instanccs  wherein  the  ma-  J.™^^   <^^eir   representation   in  that 
Another  example-  It  was  sought  to  *uim,f  ^o^^y  /ule  shall  not  prevail.  body  across  the  way  from  running  rough- 
New  Mexico  to  st^tehS,d^  a  p^^L^  me^-  ,    ^  ^^^  ^^""^^  «'  ^^^vity.  I  shall  mere-  ^^°d  over  the  rights  of  the  minority^  i 
ure  and  under  a  constitution  that  had  been  ^  mention  these  instances  at  this  time  ^^\^  Previously  discussed  this  question 
written  by  the  corporations  of  New  Mexico  *^°  elaborate  only  on  several  which  I  f°  tu          ""^^  °^^  remarks  on  this  issue 
It  was  insisted  upon  the  other  hand  that  ^nhik    are    of    special    import    to    this  ,    ^  statement  that  the  very  existence 
New  Mexico  should  not  come  into  the  Union  Question  we  are  here  considering      For  °^  *^°  bodies  on  this  issue  to  the  sUte 
^^  Ui^at'th/t^Jlf  adopted  constitution,  instance,  in  article  I.  section  5.  it  is  pro-  P^!."'    ^^^^   t^e   very    existence    of  two 
S  reStveS     maTSann^tnl"  T*  '^°^''  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ouse  with  the  con?ur-  ^"^'^^  ^  '^^  Congress  constituted  aS 
men'^SiS^erTtd'kXSei^  ^oL^  IZa  l^'  °'  two-thirds,  may  expel  a  Member.  '^Z^Z'  ? '  "^  '''''^''''  ^«  P°P^*"o^ 
a  short  space  of  time,  a  few  moftSTJoUiSg  "  "^  Provided  in  article  I,  section  3.  that  ,'^i°l^^'  to  represent  the  States,  should 
bv  hof^  states  were  received  into  the  Union  "^OJJerson  shall  be  convicted  on  impeach-  f  ~,^^  ^  ^"ow  that  we  were  never  in- 
jper  constitutions.  ment  without  the  concurrence  of  two-  f^"°f°  to  be  ruled  by  a  simple  majority 


by,  both  _   _      _                                                                                  _       _  _ 

with  proper  constrtutions.  '    "  ""              ""  ment  without  the  concurrence  of  two-  ^"^^<^  to  be  ruled  by  a  simple  majority 

Sir,  I  know  it  Is  popular  to  attack  the  Sen-  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  *"  ^^^  respects  of  our  life.     Indeed   to 

tffy.^u'^"'^^  "■  has  stood  and  brayed        In  addition,  article  I.  section  7    re-  ff^^^ate  the  Senate  in  the  image  of  "the 

bodv  Jr?^;,.^*  ^^°.  ^°'^'^  ''^'^  '^'^  ^^^  ^"""^s  *  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  ^.^  °^  Representatives  with  popular 

^  th^  m%^  iml°;ji'*.P''°^*  *''^''  *  '°°^-  Presidential  veto.     Furthermore    artJcll  ^^^"^^'^^   °^   ^^^  Senators   and   ateolute 

n^to' .r^^rf S'Ue  "dwS'^  ^l\r,  ^v  ^"°^  2.  places  a  constitutional"^!  ^^^^^^^  T'li'  ''  ^  ""^°  ^^^  '''•""*°t 

we  know,  the  more  wrought  t^"  sSve  ^  Qiurement  for  concurrence  by  two-thirds  ?°^e.>   k  ^^  ^^^^  °'^"  ^^°  ^^^"^^  ^hls 

know.    There  may  be  sSmT  m?n  o?  such  ""i  ^^^  Senators  present  to  complete  the  ?f°t^'Sf 'i^  ^"?  established  these  bodies 

supernatural  power  of  inteUect  that  they  can  *^^^^®  ^^d  consent  of  the  Senate  for  ^"^^  shedding  their  blood  for  the  right 

gain  nothing  by  the  discussions  their  fel-  treaties.     In  article  V.  it  is  provided  that  self-government. 

!^^T^Pi^"°*- ®"'^^*^®  ^everseenan  Congress  shall  caU  a  convention  for  pro-  ^          *;^l^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^   to  the  Senator 

Si^^!«      "P°°  *^®  °°°'"  °'  *^«  Senate.  POsing  amendments  to  the  ConsUtution  J^  Arkansas   [Mr.  Fulbricht]. 

rr:.^rir„!lf^?.«.?°i^"=^.  organization  on  the  application  of  two-thirds  orJhP  ..  ^^•.  ERVIN._  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 


ICER  (Mr.  RiB- 


A   raXX    FOBI7M 


A  ran  FOBI7M  Constitution    whenever     two-thirds    of  '^^^k^",'     •  , 

As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free        °*^  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary  ^  he  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

as  long  a«  a  vigorous  and  determined  minor-"       J^  the  event  the  choice  of  President  Mr°  nrMir^r  ao      w 

ity  can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute   so  should  be  thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

i-ff   *^^   counry  will   be  safe,  reasonably  House  of  Representatives,   the  Quorum  ^^^^^^^lous  consent  that  the  order  for 

^n"™*^*-  ^°'  ''°  ^^^^  **=*  °'  treachery  required  by  the  12th  amendment  con  '^f  Quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

n^  ^Z  ^  ''^'""'^^^'^  Where  there  are  sists  of  a  Member  or  MemlS-s?rom  two  ^''-  ^^^^N"     ^  object. 

rcer/tJTtiidTthrnr  ^^  ^^  ""^'-  t'^'  °^  ^^^  ^^"^^^  sro?the°  unrn:  ^^^  s"'^''  ^™^^^-  ^'^~- 

But  strike  down  tSs  J^feguard  of  pubUc  ^  T"^  °^  ^^"  ^""^^^  ^^^^  ^^oosing  Mr    a^Irson      t  hm  .  .  >,         .>, 

discussion,  apply  the  gag.  S^Ttmaglne    if  *  ^^""^  President  shall  consist  of  two-  stat^mpnT^  o  '    ^l  **^?  not  hear  the 

you  please,  that  it  is  to  be  Vppli^  oSy  to  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  nhllr^t^^  '.          President.      Was   there 

JSLo^  "S^"*"'  °^'  *°  a?SompiS'th1  under  the  12th  amendment.  Mr   ERvV^w  '  "°^'      ^  , 

bSi-Se-^^^^^^^  c^^^s^'f:;^^^^-...  ^Mr.iss.j^^^;:irprJd^,i 

U  you  Please.    He  is  a  fool,  he  is  every  kind  nim  vote^TouTdTyTeiileU's^^ctvr;  ^^or^  fofrU^niS^car^"'^^  °' 
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The   PRESIDING    OFFICER. 


With-     on  all  over  that  amount.    On  Janiiary  1. 1996. 

Xne    *""•""  ♦vTI 'ftwiOT  fnr  f h^  nnonim      the  sTirtax  rate  would  fall  a  flnal  a  percentage 
out  obJecUon,  the  order  for  the  quorum    ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^  ^  ^_ 

Mil  Is  rescinded. 

Mr  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
♦hrsenator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
^l^  FVIBRIOKT.    I  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  my  right  to  the  floor 
will  be  protected. 

fix  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  the  quorum  call  has  been  called 
off-  but  I  am  now  willing  to  concur  in 
Uie  request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Sat  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
-pccinded.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  has  already  been 
rescinded.  


WATER  RESEARCH— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

14r.  ANDERSON. .  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14  I  introduced  S.  2,  a  bill  to 
establish  water  resources  research  cen- 
ters at  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities,  to  stimulate  water  research 
at  other  colleges,  universities,  and  cen- 
ters of  competence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of 
water  research. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the 

next  printing  of  this  bill  the  name  of 

the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii    [Mr. 

PoKGl  be  listed  as  an  additional  cospon- 

sor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  IN   TAX   RATE   TO   AID 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  discuss  the  pending  business.  I 
desire  to  make  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning another  subject. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report,  submitted  on 
January  21,  the  following  statement, 
which  I  quote  from  page  xvli: 

Particularly  to  aid  small  businesses,  I  am 
recommending  that  effective  January  1, 
1963,  the  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  corpo- 
rate Income  be  dropped  from  30  to  22  per- 
cent while  the  62  percent  rate  on  corporate 
Income  over  $25,000  Is  retained. 

A  more  detailed  report  on  this  Item 
was  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  January  18.  1963.  as  follows: 

Corporate  rates:  Corporations  now  pay  30 
percent  on  the  flrst  $25,000  of  their  annual 
profits  and  52  percent  (the  30  percent  rate 
plus  22  percent  surtax)  on  all  over  $25,000. 
Beginning  July  1  this  year  and  thus  ap- 
plicable to  half  of  1963  profits,  the  adminis- 
tration would  cut  the  30-percent  bite  on  the 
first  $25,000  of  annual  profits  to  22  percent. 
The  existing  22  percent  surtax  on  the  por- 
tion of  profits  over  $25,000  would  be  raised 
to  30  percent,  maintaining  the  total  52-per- 
cent rate  on  that  part  of  profits.  All  cor- 
porations would  thus  enjoy  some  drop  in 
t&xee — up  to  $2,000.  for  a  full  year — but  the 
biggest  break  would  be  given  to  small  cor- 
porations. This  would  mean  something 
around  $400  million  in  bxislness  tax  relief  In 
a  full  year. 

The  ultimate  drop  in  corporate  taxes  fromi 
62  to  47  percent,  promising  $2.5  billion  In 
annual  tax  relief,  would  begin  January  1. 
1904.  At  that  time,  the  surtax  would  drop 
3  percentage  points,  making  the  corporate 
rate  for  next  year  22  percent  on  the  flrst 
$25,000  of  corporate  profits  and  49  percent 


cent  on  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate  profits 
and  47  percent  on  the  portion  over  $25,000. 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program  as  a  whole,  I  express 
the  hope  that  this  particular  provision 
will  be  enacted.  It  is  one  which  I  have 
urged  since  1956.  when,  together  with  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  I  presented  the 
Identical  proposal. 

A  similar  amendment  came  to  a  vote 
in  1957  and  was  defeated,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Humphrey. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  shows  the  effect  of 
a  normal  tax  rate  of  22  percent  and  a 
surtax  rate  of  30  percent  upon  corpora- 
tions having  various  incomes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Effect  of  a  normal  tax  rate  of  12  percent  and 
a  surtax  rate  of  30  percent 


Present 

Troposed 

Chanpe 

tax 
liability 

tax 
liability 

Income 

subject  to 

(normal 

C  normal 

normal  tax 

rate,  30 

rate,  22 

and  surtax 

percent; 

surtax 

rate,  22 

percent) 

pfTctnt; 
surtax 
rate,  30 

percent) 

Amount 

rereont 

$.■1,000 

11.800 
3,000 

$1,100 
2,200 

-$400 
-800 

-».7 

$10,000 

-2ft.  7 

t\\(m 

4.500 

3.300 

-1.200 

-26.7 

sao.ofti 

6.000 

4.400 

-l,flO0 

-26.7 

*2.=i.noo 

7,500 

5,500 

-2,000 

-26.7 

150,000 

20,500 

IH.,500 

-2.000 

-9.S 

$100,000. 

46,500 

44,500 

-2,000 

-4.3 

$225.000 

111,500 

109,500 

-2,000 

-1.8 

$500,000 

254,  sai 

252,500 

-2,000 

-.8 

$1,000,000 

514,500 

512,500 

-2,000 

-.4 

$10,000,000 

5,  IM,  .SOO 

K.  192,500 

-2.000 

-.04 

$100,000.000... 

51,  VIM,  500 

51,i»2,600 

-2,000 

-.004 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  table  I  have  placed  in  the  Rxcord 
shows,  corporations  earning  up  to  $25,- 
000  per  year  will  receive  a  tax  bill  26.7 
percent  smaller  than  they  pay  now. 
Corporations  earning  $50,000  per  year 
will  pay  approximately  10  percent  less. 
Corporations  earning  $100,000  per  year 
will  pay  4.3  percent  less,  corporations 
earning  $1  million  per  year  will  pay  four- 
tenthis  of  1  p>ercent  less,  and  corpora- 
tions earning  $10  million  per  year  will 
pay  four  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
less.  Companies  like  General  Motors, 
with  earnings  of  $1  bilUon  or  more, 
would  save  four  ten -thousandths  of  1 
percent  of  their  tax. 

Obviously,  this  redistribution  of  the 
impact  of  corporate  taxes  would  be  of 
primary  benefit  to  the  small  income  cor- 
porations. While  the  tax  rehef  afforded 
would  be  modest.  I  believe  it  would  be 
of  material  benefit  to  the  smaller  busi- 
nesses of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  convinced  that  the  most  practical 
step  the  Congress  can  take  to  help  small 
businesses  is  to  modify  the  stifling  bur- 
den of  the  present  corporate  tax  struc- 
ture. I  believe  that  the  tax  structure 
as  it  now  exists  promotes  mergers  and 
fosters  the  growth  of  our  corporate 
giants. 

As  far  back  as  March  of  1948, 1  intro- 
duced an  amendment  which  would  have 


provided  C3>eclal  tax  benefits  for  small 
businesses. 

A  healthy  commimity  of  small  busi- 
nesses is  essential  to  national  growth, 
national  proq>erity,  and  political  health. 
We  must  prevent  the  development  of  an 
economic  no  man's  land  for  small  busi- 
ness. That  means  some  form  of  en- 
couragement must  be  devised  for  the 
modest-sized  enterprise,  to  enable  it  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  giants  and 
supergiants  of  industry. 

As  I  see  it,  the  chief  competitive 
handicaps  of  the  small  business  axe: 
first,  great  difficulty  and  expense  In  ob- 
taining equity  capital;  second,  high 
interest  rates  upon  borrowed  money: 
and.  third,  insufficient  funds  for  man- 
agement personnel.  Our  tax  structure 
emphasizes  and  compounds  these  dis- 
criminations against  small  business. 

The  small  businesses  have  three  prin- 
cipal sources  of  funds  with  which  to 
maintain  and  expand  production:  flrst, 
new  capital  Investment;  second,  borrow- 
ing; and,  thizxi,  business  earnings. 

Small  business  has  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing equity  capital,  because  It  does  not 
have  the  large  financial  resources  which 
will  guarantee  stockholders  afi:ainst  se- 
vere loss  on  their  Investment.  A  small 
businessman  who  needs  equity  capital 
usually  is  told  that  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing up  to  $300,000  in  the  seciirities  mar- 
ket averages  almost  20  percent,  and  may 
reach  25  percent  or  30  percent.  He  may 
ask  why,  and  point  to  Ford  or  General 
Motors  issues,  whei«  the  expense  was  a 
small  fraction  of  1  percent.  But  he  must 
face  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  it  will 
cost  him  40  or  50  times  as  much  to  tap 
the  capital  markets  as  it  costs  the  larger 
corporations. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
equity  financing,  the  small  businessman 
usually  must  borrow  for  a  short  term, 
from  a  bank  or  other  lender,  funds  with 
which  to  realize  his  capital  needs.  Long- 
term  borrowings  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets would  be  subject  to  Hie  same  diffi- 
culties as  equity  financing.  This  gives 
larger  corporations  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage, which  they  csm  reflect  in  lower 
costs,  and,  therefore,  lower  prices  to 
customers  or  higher  returns  on  their 
stockholders'  investments. 

These  difficulties  which  the  smaller 
corporation  hsis  in  obtaining  equity  capi- 
tal from  stock  issues  or  borrowings  lead 
him  to  rely  much  more  heavily  on  re- 
tained earnings  than  do  larger  com- 
panies. Hence,  unless  his  profits  are 
greater  or  his  tax  burden  less,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  position  of  relative  weak- 
ness, compared  to  larger  companies  with 
whom  he  must  often  compete. 

By  nature,  the  small  business  corpora- 
tion involves  more  risk,  less  diversifica- 
tion of  product,  and  a  smaller  financial 
cushion  against  initial  reverses. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
change  will  serve  to  relieve,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  constant  drain  of  management 
personnel  from  small  business,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  all.  A 
growing,  expanding  enterprise  presents 
a  challenge  to  management  and  good 
management  will  stay  with  the  business 
so  long  as  it  can  participate  in  its  growth. 
If    our    tax    policies    militate    against 
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growth,  there  is  little  incentive  to  the 
personnel. 

In  addition,  higher  retained  earnings 
would  enable  the  business  to  pay  higher 
salaries;  and  this,  too,  would  serve  to 
keep  good  management  from  accepting 
positions  with  larger  companies.  In 
many  instances,  under  the  present  tax 


perience  of  oiu-  country,  as  compared  to 
that  of  all  others. 

Throughout  history,  one  cannot  find 
a  precedent  for  the  success  of  demo- 
cratic self-government  on  such  a  scale 
as  we  find  here  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  time  of  Rome  to  the  present, 
successful    democratic    self-government 


January  22 
On  page  10  it  is  said  that: 
It  is  not  too  much  to  euRttest  tho*  *v 
ference  between  maJoritrandX*  iS?: 
closure  may  spell  the  difference  bet^„  T**» 
ure  and  no  closure  and  thus  betw!!^  ''^' 
rights  legislation  or  no  civil  rlghll'^gSff 


structures,  the  small 'busin'e^an""fiiids     hrs^been  confined"lTrgeTy"trreirt?ve?y     sJ^tnf^S^fnr^J-  S'^^^^^/nt,  wUl  the 

aor'^o'' w****^^  ^  I^IV^^  ^"^^  *"^     ^"^"  communltie^as  It'is.  indeed   to!         Mr    XbRip  ^^t     T  °'  ?,"«««oi«r 
go  to  work  for  one  of  the  large  coroora-     dav.  with  thP  Pv/>pr.tior,  «f  *k«o  „„.'*„.         ^^-   *ulbright.    i  yield  for  *w 


go  to  work  for  one  of  the  large  corpora 
tions.    Additional  tax  Incentives  should 
cause  a  reversal  of  this  trend. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  proposal 
would  redistribute  the  tax  burden  more 
equitably  and  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion toward  the  encouragement  of  vigor- 
ous small-business  enterprises.  The 
present  rate  structiu-e  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  In  the  relative  im- 
portance of  small  business  in  recent 
years.  The  change  will  help  stem  that 
decline,  will  assist  companies  in  the 
formation  or  development  stage  to 
overcome  Initial  capital  dlfBculties,  and 
will  help  assure  a  continuing  supply  of 
capital  when  it  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
competitive  position  of  the  small-busi- 
ness enterprise.  I  can  think  of  no  ac- 
tion more  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  than  the 
encouragement  and  development  of 
small  businesses.  It  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  national  economy. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  days,  many  ref- 
erences have  been  made,  by  proponents 
of  the  change  in  rule  XXU,  to  the  fact 
that  other  legislative  bodies,  especially 
those  of  our  States,  permit  the  closiu-e  of 
debate  by  a  simple  majority.  I  believe 
that  argimient  to  be  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  question  before  the  Senate.  The 
States  are  relatively  homogeneous  com- 
mimities  which  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  huge  expanse  and  diversity  of  the 
Nation,  with  its  50  great  States.  The 
problem  of  reconciling  the  differences 
which  naturally  arise  within  a  society 
encompassing  such  diverse  interests  is 
vastly  more  complicated  than  it  is  within 
a  single  State. 

I  emphasize  this  aspect  because  of  the 
appeal  made  a  few  days  ago  to  the  new 
Members  of  this  body  toy  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  assault  upon  our  rules.  It 
was  said  that  they  were  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  their  State  governments 
operate  well  with  limited  debate,  and 
fhat  therefore  such  a  rule  should  be 
adopted  in  this  body. 

Before  reaching  a  decision  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  hope  all  new  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  give  serious  attention  not 
only  to  the  views  of  many  of  the  wisest 
statesmen  and  observers  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  but  also  to  the  unique  ex- 


day,  with  the  exception  of  this  country 
Rome  became  a  republic;  but  when 
she  grew  to  a  great  empire,  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  republic  thus  collapsed, 
and  authoritarian  rule  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  I  believe  that  the  proponents 
of  this  change  fail  to  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties of  operating  a  democratic  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  can  look 
around  at  the  casualties  in  this  field- 
countries  which  in  good  faith.  I  think, 
attempted  after  the  Second  World  War, 
and  more  recently  after  their  liberation 
from  colonial  status,  to  operate  under  a 
democratic  system ;  but  one  after  another 
have  been  forced  to  give  it  up — being 
unable  to  make  such  a  system  function 
effectively— and  have  resorted  to  some 
sort  of  authoritarian  rule. 

I  do  not  say  this  critically:  I  have  great 
sympathy  for  these  countries.  I  men- 
tion this,  not  to  be  critical  of  such  coun- 
tries, but  in  order  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues — who.  I  think,  have  over- 
looked the  point  that  a  democratic  sys- 
tem is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  oper- 
ate— and  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
role  the  Senate  plays  in  making  it  a  suc- 
cess in  this  country. 

If  they  were  to  succeed,  in  changing 
this  rule  of  the  Senate — though  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  they  do  not— they 
would  reduce  the  role  of  the  Senate  to 
that  of  a  nonentity,  just  as  such  bodies 
have  generally  been  reduced  to  in  other 
countries.  In  that  event.  I  think  they 
would  have  taken  a  very  important  step 
toward  ending  the  democratic  system  in 
this  country;  and  thus,  unless  Ameri- 
cans are  in  a  very  special  way  protected 
by  the  Almighty.  I  believe  we  might  eas- 
ily fall  heir  to  the  ills  which  today  afflict 
so  many  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body,  proposals  to 
change  rule  XXII  have  been  linked  with 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate would  pass  certain  substantive  legis- 
lation. Practically  every  press  account 
of  these  debates  is  written  in  terms  of 
how  the  proposed  change  will  affect  the 
prospects  for  so-called  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. This  is  unfortunate  and  fails  to 
bring  about  any  real  public  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  issues  involved. 
The  proponents  of  these  changes,  how- 
ever, have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  their 
objective  in  changing  the  Senate  rules. 
For  example,  in  the  brief  prepared  by 
the  rule-change  proponents  it  is  stated 
on  page  3 :  j 

Rule  Xxn  Is  •  •  'the'  gravedlgger  of 
meaningful  and  effective  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

On  page  4  it  is  stated  that: 
Changing  rule   XXn  is   the   only   way   to 

Implement    civil    rights    promises    of    both 

parties. 


yield  for  th.f 
purpose.  "^ 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Does   the   Senator  r« 
member  that  during  i960  the  Senate  h!' 
voted  approximately  6  weeks  or  motpt 
consideration   of    so-called   civil   righte 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  -  The  Senator  i, 
quite  correct.  I  remember  that  debate 
very  well.  "coaie 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  at  that  time  the  majority  lea^ 
and  the  minority  leader  stated  on  th^ 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  any  Senator  who 
desired  to  offer  a  civil  rights  bUl  could 
offer  such  bill  as  an  amendment  to  a  bin 
which  had  been  reported,  authorizlM 
the  use  of  Army  facilities  by  the  Stella 
School  District  in  Missouri,  where  the 
school  had  been  destroyed  by  flre' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  remember  that 
very  well  indee^. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  at  that  time  civil  rights  bills  as 
"thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the 
brooks  in  Vallombrosa"  were  introduced 
by  advocates  of  civil  rights  measures' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  great  many 
were  introduced. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  on  that  occasion  I  collected  all 
the  civil  rights  bills  which  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  discovered  that  they  con- 
stituted a  pile  about  as  thick  as  I  am  in- 
dicating and  weighed  approximately  5 
pounds  and  3  or  4  ounces? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  remember  very 
well  that  the  Senator  did  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  11 
during  the  discussion  of  civil  rights  bills 
the  Senate  did  not  have  approximately 
45  yea-and-nay  votes  on  various  pro- 
posals? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.     I  recall  those  votes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  recall  that  during  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bills,  virtually  every  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  that  ever  had  been  conjured 
up  in  the  most  vivid  imagination  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  that 
date  was  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  Stella 
bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  finds  it  possible  to  recon- 
cile the  event  which  occurred  at  that 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  view 
of  the  entire  Nation,  with  the  oft-re- 
peated statement  that  rule  XXn  pre- 
vents consideration  by  the  Senate  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  The  rule  has  not  pre- 
vented such  consideration.  I  remind  the 
Senator  that  not  only  in  that  instance, 
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but  also  I  believe  3  years  before  then, 
we  passed  a  bUl  concerning  civil  rights. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
rftll  that  in  1960  we  considered  a  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  which  provided 
that  in  case  discrimination  was  found 
in  a  certain  area,  referees  would  be 
ftDpointed  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of 
voters  and  that  the  proposed  voting 
referee  should  take  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  applicant  for  registration  in  an 
ex  parte  proceeding  from  which  the  elec- 
tion oflQcial  whose  conduct  was  being 
inquired  into  would  be  excluded  from  ap- 
pearing, being  represented  by  counsel, 
offering  testimony,  or  cross-examining 
^tnesses? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  recall 
among  the  great  volume  of  legislation 
that  we  have  in  our  country  any  other 
law  which  provides  that  a  man  cannot 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  trial 
of  the  case  in  which  his  conduct  is  being 
investigated? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  of  no  prece- 
dent for  it,  even  in  respect  to  such  crimes 
as  treason  and  other  serious  crimes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  me  in  the  earnest 
conviction  that  that  so-called  civil  rights 
bill,  which  in  my  judgment  is  typical 
of  many,  was  the  worst  example  of  the 
prostitution  of  the  judicial  process  that 
has  ever  been  written  into  statutory  law 
inourcoimtry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  indeed.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  relating  to  legisla- 
tion in  1957.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  that  in  1957  civil  rights  biUs  were 
debated  for  approximately  5  weeks? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  after  the  able,  distinguished  and 
eloquent  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell]  had  spoken  and  told  the  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  radio  and  TV  people 
exactly  what  was  in  that  so-called  civil 
rights  bill.  President  Eisenhower  held  a 
press  conference  and  said : 

I  did  not  know  all  of  that  stuff  was  in 
Uie  civil  rights  bill  I  thought  it  was  a 
simple  voting  rights  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  remember 
that  very  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  remember  that,  as  a  re - 
sxilt  of  the  exposure  of  the  contents  and 
meaning  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  11  of  our  Republican  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  had  been 
cosponsors  of  that  bill  joined  us  in  vot- 
ing to  eliminate  from  the  bill  the  most 
drastic  provisions? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  that  experience  in  1957.  in 
which  the  civil  rights  bill  and  all  pro- 
posed amendments  to  it  came  to  votes, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  examples 
of  the  wisdom  of  giving  a  small  group 
of  Senators  an  opportunity,  as  does  rule 
XXII.  to  inform  other  Senators  and  the 
people  of  our  country  what  is  in  proposed 
legislation? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  Senator's  analysis 
of  the  results  of  that  debate  is  absolutely 
accurate. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  notified  officially  that  the 
maritime  strike  in  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  has  ended  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  for  its 
settlement.  The  acceptance  was  not  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  operators  but  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  wish  to  say.  as  I  make  the  announce- 
ment to  the  American  people — and  I  say 
it  in  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  also,  because  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  White  House — that 
our  Government  is  most  appreciative  of 
the  splendid  and  wonderful  cooperation 
that  the  negotiators  for  the  shipowners 
and  the  negotiators  for  the  union  ex- 
tended to  the  President's  Board  at  all 
times.  It  was  an  exceedingly  diflQcult 
case,  and  it  called  upon  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  case  to  put  the  national  in- 
terest first. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks,  in 
behalf  of  the  unanimous  Board,  to  Mr. 
Alex  Schopin,  the  head  of  the  negotiat- 
ing conunittee  for  the  shipowners,  and 
all  of  his  colleagues  on  the  committee; 
to  Mr.  Gleason,  the  head  of  the  negotiat- 
ing committee  for  the  union,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, the  president  of  the  union,  and  to 
all  members  of  their  negotiating  com- 
mittee for  the  splendid  cooperation  that 
they  extended  to  the  President's  Board. 
Mr.  President,  this,  however,  does  not 
end  the  dispute.     Although  the  settle- 
ment involves  an  acceptance  from  all  the 
ports  from  the  northern  point  of  New 
England  down  the  east  coast  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.,  it  does  not  cover  the 
southern  ports  around  to  the  gulf,  be- 
cause it  is  the  long  historic  practice  and 
policy  in  this  industry  that  those  ix>rts 
have  their  separate  contracts  and  are  not 
involved  in  what  is  known  as  the  North 
Atlantic  pact.    However,  it  has  also  been 
the  historic  practice  for  a  long  time  that 
after  the  so-called  east  coast  settlement 
has  been  reached  then  the  operators  and 
the  local  unions  in  the  southern  ports 
quickly  meet  and  negotiate  an  adjust- 
ment of  their  contracts  to  bring  their 
contracts     into     conformity     with     the 
changes  which  have  been  accepted  in  re- 
gard to  the  North  Atlantic  pact  contract. 
Speaking  for  the  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  operators  of  the  South  and 
the  gulf,  and  to  the  unions,  also,  that 
this  dispute  has  reached  such  a  critical 
state  that  the  all-important  issue  now 
is    the    national    interest.     I    urge    the 
parties  to  the  dispute  in  the  South  and 
in  the  gulf  to  proceed  to  bargain  inune- 
diately.    By  "immediately"  I  mean   to 
start  now.     I  urge  them  to  seek  within 
the  next  day  or  two  to  make  the  neces- 


sary adjustment  so  that  we  may  get  the 
ships  moving. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
also  a  historic  practice  that  the  workers 
in  the  other  ports  do  not  go  back  to 
work  while  workers  in  the  southern 
ports  and  the  gulf  ports  are  met  with  a 
failure  upon  the  part  of  the  operators  to 
settle  their  case. 

I  sincerely  hor>e.  Mr.  President,  that 
within  the  not  too  many  hours  hence  the 
American  people  can  be  told  that  the 
ships  are  moving  again  and  that  this 
tremendous  loss,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  $25  million  a  day,  will  soon  come  to 
an  end. 

The  loss  is  more  than  a  money  loss. 
We  are  losing  some  other  great  values, 
especially  in  respect  to  American  foreign 
policy.  I  am  glad  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  is  in  the  Chamber.  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  has  a  vital  interest  in 
the  solution  of  and  settlement  of  the 
strike,  because  it  is  affecting  our  foreign 
aid  shipments,  as  the  chsurman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
knows.  It  Is  affecting  our  relationships 
in  regard  to  getting  food  to  famine 
areas.  It  is  having  a  very  serious  effect 
in  coruiection  with  our  whole  Latin 
American  program  and  our  southeast 
Asian  progrsun. 

I  say  this  in  all  solemnity.  I  know 
the  parties  know  that  I  have  never  en- 
gaged, in  all  these  mediations,  in  any 
flag  waving,  but  I  say  to  them  that  they 
have  a  patriotic  duty  which  is  far 
greater  than  what  they  may  consider  to 
be  their  selfish  economic  interests  in 
this  dispute  at  the  present  time.  They 
have  a  patriotic  duty  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  are  necessary — and  they  will 
not  be  great  and  serioxis  sacrifices — in 
order  to  put  this  fair  and  justifiable 
proposal  for  settlement  into  immediate 
operation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  comment,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
many  years  ago  he  had  experience  of 
great  value  to  him,  I  am  sure,  in  this 
connection,  when  he  served  on  the  War 
Labor  Board.  There  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  his  experience  and  also  his 
very  great  persuasive  powers  had  much 
to  do  with  bringing  this  strike  to  a  close. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  a  job  well 
done.  It  is  too  bad  that  he  was  not 
brought  in  some  weeks  ago. 

I  wish  to  confirm  what  the  Senator 
said  about  the  effects  of  the  strike  on  for- 
eign policy.  These  things  we  often  for- 
get. I  read  a  story  the  other  day  that  in 
the  one  case  of  Equador,  because  of  the 
denial  to  them  of  their  market  for 
bananas  in  this  country,  they  had  al- 
ready lost  more  than  our  whole  aid  pro- 
gram to  that  country.  That  situation 
could  be  multiplied  many  times  all  over 
the  Caribbean  area. 

In  our  own  country,  some  of  our  own 
plants  have  had  to  close  down.  There 
was  one  plant  in  North  Carolina,  I  be- 
lieve employing  7,000  people,  which  had 
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to  close  because  of  a  faUure  to  receive  Mr.  PULBRIGHT     Mr    President    i  RtifnHnnoi   cv=f»«,      t^ 

wool  shipments  to  that  texUle  plant  have  only  one  further  ^  S^t^b-  SS^eT  in  go^SnmI?t'  ,f^T^  «- 

aH^«^fi")L2?^*^"'*'*'*«*^*^*^  J^*-    My  State  also  has  a  very  dSct  SvT^^i^X^dS  t^.'l^^^^f "    ^« 

additional  effects  upon  our  economy  and  interest  in  the  problem.    We  export  a  ern^entafwid  LonmS.^  ."""  ^  »>^- 

i;S?\,S^  ^n^"*,."^,^""^^  ^**°"«'  substantial  quantity  of  agriculturS^om*  ^y^a^L    rS'  "^l,  "^^^^  of 

fo^iS?*^^  disastrous  resuUs  in  our  modities  such  as  rice.    I  heard  from  rep-  S^i/  or  JS?^  -^  vLt  d  I-*''""'   '^ 

oJliS  ^""^  ""^  "^  """^  *°  ""^  nn^if  ;r  °'  thi«^"?'^t-y  that  the  ex-  climate  tefr^n.  aS'reS?rctfwS?tK^ 

^T^S^^"  f    T               „  port  of  this  commodity— and  I  am  sure  boundaries  of  our  countrvh«r^°  ^« 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous  the   same   applies   to  cotton   and   soy-  our  national  exSrfp,i^»r,5v^  ^*P«J 

consemthia  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  beans-has   been   seriously   interrupted  LA^SvStv  wumn^n^fv^^"  P"^ 

from  New  York  tBfr.  KxATiNGl  without  by  the  strike.    On  all  counts  we  are  ex-  ff"  «leral  unlor  oJe?  ^,^^^^^ 

loshig  my  right  to  the  floor.  tremely  pleased  that  the  settlempnt  hL  oL^e   fJ                   •        ^"^^  ^^^  <llfleN 

The  H«SmiNa  OFFICER.     Is  there  been  b^SghTlSout      '"^  ^'^'^^^^^  has  enc^   fhe  p?we7  to'S^iri^'H,  ^'^'^  ^- 

objectlon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator                         ;°!ltt        f  Z     ^.^^^^^  action  and.  if 

from  Arkansas?    The  Chair  hears  none,                       h!?^  tvf '        ^^  i^'  ^°  ^^^^  niaJorlti« 

and  it  is  so  ordered.  AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII—  „il£  thousands  of  miles  away  cannot 

Mr.  KEATINa.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  CLOTURE  ^^^  ^^^^  'don'^f  t  "^i"  ^"^  ^^ 

Se^StSJuSS^SLtor'^f iS'm'^lL^'  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  *-  consideration  were  "cutS^aw\'  e^of  ^e^diSf  SlS? 

St^SSlSSSie^l^S^e'^i  MeScoTMrA°'  '^^  ^T^^  '^°"i^^"  '°""^'  "  govermnent  that'^^ou  fen": 

which  has  brought  about  a  MtUemratof  ^V^^^Jf^'  /^""^"^"^l}   ^°  ^^°^^'^  ^  compass  such  diversity  within  a  Pedena 

the  costly  striS^  the  lomrS  ^S  Jn  L^^  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  union.                                                ^«'*' 

the  SS^^e  ?o^™llL^l  S  ?f^Jj  "^  ^^"^  '^^  ^^^^"'■^  "^^^  °'  th«  .  ^«  ^t^^'-  ^^J°^  item  in  the  Constltu 

the   sentiments   which   have   been    ex-  \^r'   Lr^  „„  .!°"  ^^^^  the  delegates  to  the  ConsUtnl 

pressed  about  the  serious  effects  of  this  ^      ,'  ^^yLBRiGHT.    Mr.  President,  re-  tional  Convention  so  much  trouble  as  tbi 

strike  on  foreign  as  well  as  UJB   com-  r^^^,  to  my  comments  about  the  pend-  form  for  the  second  branch  of  the  LeeS^ 

panles  and  employees.   Of  course,  its  Im-  "^  business,  also,  on  page  1 1  of  the  brief  lature.    The  issue  of  how  the  JSenatTSu 

pact  has  been  brought  home  to  me  more  Prepared    by    the    proponents    of    this  to  be  constructed  threatened  to  wreck 

with  r«pect  to  the  effects  on  the  econ-  ^^^^^^  there  is  this  statement:  the  Constitutional  Convention.   The  del- 

omy  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  on  the  "^^^  °^™®  group  that  makes  it  impossible  ^^ates    from    the    smaller    States   were 

companies  and  thousands  of  workers  in  ^  oi'tain  two-third's  closure  on  meaningful  deeply    concerned    about   the   Viririnift 

related  industries  as  well  as  in  shipping  ff^Jn^^M!  ^^''^  J'^^^.  ^^^i'^f"°^  '^'^^«'  P^^"'  ^^^^^^  provided   for  proportioniJ 

whose    jobs    have    been    imoe^ed    bv  1  ^P°f^^^^^  ^  ^^t^*'^  two-third's  closure  representation  in  both  legislativV  bodS* 

the  striie"'  ^"y  cSS^an^fl^icS!  ^ng  ^such^mrnrgri^^n^rel^t^e^cifu  Hg^tl  t^^hfe^art^T't^'^T  f"  th?p,a^"as  ^JS 
larly  smaUer  companies— have  been  legislation.  e  civn  ngnts  threat  to  the  Interests  of  the  smaller 
faced  with  financial  ruin,  and  the  work-  .„^  xv.  ^^  States.  A  counterplan,  offered  by  Pat- 
ers in  those  plants  have  been  laid  off  t  t  w  ° «  throughout  the  brief.  I  terson  of  New  Jersey  on  the  part  al  the 
with  all  the  attendant  hardships  which  ^  .i-  *J^- ^^sident.  that  it  is  unwise  smaller  States,  was  explicitly  only  a  re- 
actions of  that  kind  entaU  °I  tnis  body  t»  consider  making  such  vision  of  the  outmoded  Articles  of  Cwi- 
Although  the  effects  of  this  strike  were  f  fundamental  change  in  its  rules  solely  federation.  This  was  completely  unac- 
felt  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ^of^  the  purpose  of  passing  any  type  of  ceptable  to  the  larger  states  and  the 
port  of  New  York,  it  is  particularly  on  f^bstantive  legislation.  If  the  legisla-  dispute  threatened  tc  wreck  the  Con- 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  .  ?  important  and  the  Senate  wishes  vention.  The  "Great  Compromise."  as  It 
York  and  the  city  of  New  York  that  I  1°  ^°^  °"  't.  it  can  be  done,  and  has  been  has  often  been  called,  on  the  composition 
wish  to  express  my  congratulations  to  the  °o"e  many  times,  under  the  existing  of  the  Senate  broke  the  deadlock  and 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  services  ^«  ^^  ^.  °'  the  opposition  of  a  sig-  was  the  beginning  of  our  Federal  fonn 
over  and  ahnvr^  thp  ra^^  «f  rf„f,  niflcant  minonty.  of  government. 


over  and  above  the  call  of  duty. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  „  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Pound- 
Senator  will  permit,  in  behalf  of  my  f^trssELL]  and  also  the  senior  Senator  ing  Fathers  deliberately  planned  for  the 
Board  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  l^F^  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  have  Senate  to  act  as  a  check  upon  intem- 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  As  he  I  developed  the  facts  regarding  these  perate  action  by  a  majority.  In  the  de- 
knows,  one  of  my  colleagues  was  the  ^^^  occasions.  Therefore  I  will  not  re-  bates  during  the  Convention.  James 
great  mediator  and  arbitrator  of  the  P^at  them  now.  The  Senator  from  North  Madison  said,  when  discussing  the  make- 
State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kheel;  and  the  Carolina,  only  a  few  moments  ago,  when  up  of  the  branch  that  became  the 
other  was  an  expert  in  the  whole  field  of  asked   questions,    pointed    out    how  Senate : 

labor  relations.  Professor  Healy.  of  Har-  ™any  times  in  1960  and  in  1957  we  had  in  order  to  judge  of  the  form  to  be  given 

vard  University.   We  are  an  appreciative  ^°^^  °"  practically  every  conceivable  ^°  ^^'^  institution,  it  win  be  proper  to  take 

of  the  Senator's  remarks  aspect  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  mat-  *  ^^^^  °'  ^^^  «"^"  ^  ^  served  by  it.   These 

Mr.  ERVIN  rose.           '  ter.    So  the  question  of  obtaining  a  vote  !!17;  ,.  ,f '   ^°   Protect   the   people   against 

Mr.   FULBRIQHT.    Mr.  President.   I  h^  "ot  been  the  issue;  the  trouble  with  Sains?  h"^tr\^Ten7in^°pr^^^^^ 

ask  unanhnous  consent  that  I  may  yield  Jhe  proponents  of  changing  the  rule  has  they  themselves  migS^ieS     a  ^pie 

to  my  collea^rue  from  North  Carolina  ofe^that  they  have  not  had  a  majority  deliberating  m  a  temperate  moment   and 

without  losing  my  righjt  to  the  floor.  ^'  t"^  Senate  to  support  some  of  their  with  the  experience  of  other  nations  before 

The  PRESIDING  OEnCER.     Is  there  °^°^®  radical  proposals.  them,  on  the  plan  of  government  most  likely 

objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  ^^  Government  is  designed  to  pro-  ^   secure   their   happiness,   would   first  be 

from  Arkansas?     The  Chair  hears  none,  ,vide  the  machinery  by  which  people  may  hlpiine^  mieht'^eS^fh^ir'^!.'''  t'""!  ^""uHi' 

and  It  is  so  ordered.  Hye  at  peace  with  one  another.    This  is  o^T^^uuT.^:^^' SSa^^^^^^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  the  basic  reason  for  the  establishment  of  to  divide  the  trust  between  different  bodie. 

say  I  think  the  able  and  distinguished  ^^^  type  of  governmental  authority— the  of  men.  who  might  watch  and  check  each 

Senator  from  Oregon  deserves  the  thanks  substitution  of  order  for  the  law  of  the  other,    in  this  they  would  be  governed  by 

of  the  Nation  for  the  skill  and  the  zeal  Jungle.    There  have  been  many  experi-  ^^^  ^*™^  prudence  which  has  prevailed  in 

which  he  has  employed  in  this  success-  ments  as  to  how  best  to  provide  the  cli-  ?i^l^^^^^^  ^^^  subordinate  departments  of 

ful  effort  to  end  the  strike.    On  behalf  ^^te  wherein  people  can  live  at  peace  SuleSTs"  made  "t^  nL*'^^*"'''K  """'  T 

of  a  nmnber  of  manufacturers  in  North  ^^d  retain  certain  basic  freedoms.    Most  TZt  the  ?ne  be^g^a^lhSk^on'^thr^oSi^ 

Carolina  and  those  who  work  in  their  ^uch  experiments  have  ended  in  failure  it  would  next  occur  to  such  a  people,  that 

plants,  which  were  threatened  with  be-  and  in  the  process  the  people  have  lost  ^^^^  themselves  were  liable  to  temporary 

ing  closed  down  on  accoxmt  of  the  strike,  their  freedom,  their  peace   or   in  many  ^"°">  through  want  of  information  as  to 

I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations  to  instances,  both.                       '       '  ^belr  true  interest;  and  that  men  chosen  for 

him.  T«  n^^.%.  4-^  ,.~j     -^      J  ^t.      ,      ,^  *  short  term,  and  employed  but  a  small  nor- 

S^de^  the  role  of  the  Senate  m  our  con-  urally  suggest,   that  the  government  be  80 
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natltuted  as  that  one  of  Its  branches  might 
^  an  opportunity  of  acqulrUig  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  public  Interests. 

I  think  that  Madison's  comments  on 
the  functions  to  be  served  by  the  Senate 
deserve  to  be  repeated  because  this  is 
^ally  the  crux  of  the  debate  In  which 
we  are  now  engaged.     These  functions 

were: 

First,  to  protect  the  people  against  their 
rulers:  secondly,  to  protect  the  people  against 
t^e  transient  Impressions  Into  which  they 
theniselves  might  be  led. 

That.  I  submit,  is  exactly  what  those 
of  us  who  oppose  changing  inile  XXII 
have  been  saying,  and  preservation  of 
this  rule  is  essential  if  the  Senate  is  to 
be  able  to  fulfill  the  functions  envisioned 
by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  discussing  the 
role  of  the  Senate  during  the  debates  in 
the  New  York  Convention  on  the  pro- 


by  attempting  to  change  the  place  of 
meeting  and  to  change  an  unaltered  rule 
ever  since  we  have  had  conferences,  I 
believe,  that  the  chairmanship  of  the 
conference  be  held  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee. 

In  other  words,  there  is  growing  a 
tendency  and  an  urge  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  intrude  on 
the  rights  of  the  Senate. 

This.  I  may  say,  should  not  surprise 
anyone.  This  is  precisely  what  took 
place  in  Great  Britain.  At  one  time  the 
House  of  Lords  was  tlie  predominant 
House,  and  the  more  important  and 
more  influential  branch  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  in  England.  However,  by  a 
process  of  erosion  and  the  enactment  of 
various  bills,  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  today  is  almost  nonexistent.  It 
has  the  insignificant  power  of  delaying 
a  bill.  I  believe  that  on  important 
money  bills  the  House  of  Lords  does  not 


posed  Federal  Constitution^  conamented  pven  have  the  power  of  delay.  It  is  only 
'  '  "'"     "       ^  '"      '      with  respect  to  the  lesser  bills  that  the 

House  of  Lords  has  any  power  of  delay. 

Therefore,  I  beg  of  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially the  newer  Members  of  the  Senate, 
to  consider  very  seriously  the  effect  on 
this  body  of  the  proposed  rule  change. 
Having  fought,  as  many  of  them  have,  to 
be  elected  to  this  body,  it  is  utterly  in- 
comprehensible that  they  should  pro- 
ceed in  the  early  days  of  their  tenure  to 
try  to  destroy  the  very  body  which  they 
fought  so  hard  to  join.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  utterly  irrational  procedure. 
There  is  no  point  in  their  being  Sena- 
tors, If  that  is  what  they  wish,  unless 
they  are  looking  for  a  place  for  retire- 
ment, and  perhaps  for  some  honor. 
However,  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone 
who  has  gone  through  a  typical  election 
in  this  country  should  not  realize  the 
significance  of  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  unique  characteristics  of 
this  body. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  this  rule  is 
changed,  and  if  we  become  less  and  less 
influential,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  usurp  complete  legislative  pow- 
er, and  gradually  the  Senate  will  become 
an  honorary'  body  in  reality,  just  as  most 
other  second  houses  have  already  be- 
come throughout  the  world. 

How.  for  example,  could  the  Senate 
have  prevented  passage  of  the  Supreme 
Court  packing  bill  if  there  had  not  been 
the  right  to  unlimited  debate  in  this 
body  that  resulted  in  pointing  out  the 
grave  harm  that  this  fundamental 
change  would  have  done  to  our  consti- 
tutional system.  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  speaking  as  a  well-read  student  of 
history  when  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

There  are  few  positions  more  demonstrable 
than  that  there  should  be.  In  every  republic, 
some  permanent  body  to  correct  the  preju- 
dices, check  the  Intemperate  passions,  and 
regulate  the  fluctuations,  of  a  popular 
assembly. 

The  Federalist  papers  shed  much  light 
on  the  intent  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  as 
to  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  Senate.  In 
No.  62  of  the  Federalist.  Hamilton  com- 
ments further  on  the  dangers  of  hasty 
and  frequent  passage  of  unneeded  or 
dangerous  legislation.  The  Senate  in 
the  view  of  the  authors  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  provide  an  expertise  in  the 
legislative  process  that  was  expected  to 


on  the  importance  of  the  Senates  role 
in  checking  intemperate  action  in  the 
popular  assembly.    He  said : 

The  zeal  for  liberty  became  predominant 
and  excessive.  In  forming  our  confederation, 
this  passion  alone  seemed  to  actuate  us.  and 
we  appear  to  have  had  no  other  view  than 
to  sectu-e  ourselves  from  despotism.  The 
object  certainly  was  a  valuable  one,  and  de- 
served our  utmost  attention,  but,  sir.  there 
is  another  object,  equally  Important,  and 
which  our  enthusiasm  rendered  us  little 
capable  ol  regarding:  I  mean  a  principle  of 
strength  and  stability  In  the  organization 
of  our  Government,  and  vigor  in  its  opera- 
tions. This  purpose  could  never  be  accom- 
plished but  by  the  establishment  of  some 
select  body,  formed  particularly  upon  this 
principle.  There  are  few  positions  more 
demonstrable  than  that  there  should  be.  In 
every  republic,  some  permanent  body  to  cor- 
rect the  prejudices,  check  the  intemperate 
passions,  and  regulate  the  fluctuations,  of 
a  popular  assembly.  It  is  evident  that  a 
body  instituted  for  these  purposes  must  be 
so  formed  as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible 
from  its  own  character,  those  Inflrmltles.  and 
that  mutability,  which  It  Is  designed  to  rem- 
edy. It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  that  It  would 
be  small,  that  it  should  hold  its  authority 
during  a  considerable  period,  and  that  It 
should  have  such  an  Independence  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers,  as  will  divest  it.  as 
much  as  possible,  of  local  prejudices.  It 
should  be  so  formed  as  to  be  the  center  of 
political  knowledge  to  pursue  always  a  steady 
line  of  conduct,  and  to  reduce  every  irregu- 
lar propensity  to  system.  Without  this  es- 
tablishment, we  may  make  experiments  with- 
out end,  but  shall  never  have  an  efficient 
goverrunent. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  comments  on  the 
necessity  for  a  check  on  the  actions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  most 
pertinent  to  this  debate.  Eliminate  the 
fight  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  becomes  little  more  than  an 
adjunct  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  con- 
troversy which  took  place  between  two 
important  committees,  one  of  the  House 
and  the  other  of  the  Senate — and  I 
speak  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— in  which  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  House  is  tending  to  try  to  impose 
upon  the  Senate. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  Constitution  requiring  that  an  ap- 
propriation bill  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House  has 
simply  usurped  this  power,  in  this  case. 


be  lacking  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives due  to  its  varied  nature.  I  quote  a 
pertinent  portion  from  No.  62  of  the 
Federalist  for  the  information  and  en- 
lightment  of  my  colleagues: 

Thirdly,  another  defect  to  be  supplied  by 
a  Senate  lies  In  a  want  of  due  acquaintance 
with  the  objects  and  principles  of  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  not  possible  that  an  asaembly  of 
men  called  for  the  mo6t  part  from  pursuits 
of  a  private  nature,  continued  In  appoint- 
ment for  a  short  time,  and  led  by  no  per- 
manent motive  to  devote  the  Intervals  of 
public  occupation  to  a  study  of  the  laws,  the 
affairs,  and  the  comprehensive  Interests  of 
their  country,  should,  If  left  wboUy  to  them- 
selves, escape  a  variety  of  Important  errors 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  trust.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  on  the  best  grounds,  that 
no  small  share  of  the  present  embarrassments 
of  America  Is  to  be  charged  on  the  blunders 
of  our  governments;  and  that  these  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  heads  rather  than  the  hearts 
of  most  of  the  authors  of  them.  What  In- 
deed are  all  the  repealing,  explaining,  and 
amending  laws,  which  fill  and  disgrace  our 
voluminous  codes,  but  so  many  monuments 
of  deficient  wisdom;  so  many  lmi}eachments 
exhibit  by  each  succeeding  against  each 
preceding  session;  so  many  admonitions  to 
the  people,  of  the  value  of  those  aids  which 
may  be  expected  from  a  well -constituted 
Senate? 

A  good  government  Implies  two  things; 
first,  fidelity  to  the  object  of  goverrmient, 
which  is  the  happiness  of  the  people;  sec- 
ondly, a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
that  object  can  be  best  attained.  Some  gov- 
ernments are  deficient  In  both  these  quali- 
ties; most  governments  are  deficient  In  the 
first.  I  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  in  Ameri- 
can governments  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  last.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tution avoids  this  error;  and  what  merits 
particular  notice,  it  provides  for  the  last  in 
a  mode  which  Increases  the  security  for 
the  first. 

Fourthly ,  the  mutability  In  the  public 
councils  arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of 
new  Members,  however  qualified  they  may 
be,  points  out.  In  the  strongest  manner,  the 
necessity  of  some  stable  institution  In  the 
Government.  Every  new  election  In  the 
States  Is  found  to  change  one-half  of  the 
representatives.  From  this  change  of  men 
must  proceed  a  change  of  opinion;  and  from 
a  change  of  opinions,  a  change  of  measures. 
But  a  continual  change  even  of  good  meas- 
ures Is  Inconsistent  with  every  rule  of  pru- 
dence and  every  prospect  of  success.  The 
remark  Is  verified  In  private  life,  and  be- 
comes more  Just,  as  well  as  more  Important, 
in  national  transactions. 

To  trace  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  mu- 
table government  would  fill  a  volume.  I 
will  hint  a  few  only,  each  of  which  will  be 
perceived  to  be  a  source  of  Innumerable 
others. 

In  the  first  place,  it  forfeits  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  other  nations,  and  all  the 
advantages  connected  with  national  char- 
acter. An  Individual  who  Is  observed  to  be 
inconstant  to  his  plans,  or  perhaps  to  carry 
on  his  affairs  without  any  plan  at  all.  Is 
marked  at  once,  by  all  prudent  people,  as  a 
speedy  victim  to  his  own  unsteadiness  and 
folly.  His  more  friendly  neighbors  may  pity 
him,  but  all  will  decline  to  connect  their 
fortunes  with  his:  and  not  a  few  will  seize 
the  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes  out 
of  his.  One  nation  is  to  another  what  one 
individual  Is  to  another;  with  this  melan- 
choly distinction  perhaps,  that  the  former, 
with  fewer  of  the  benevolent  emotions  than 
the  latter,  are  under  fewer  restraints  also 
from  taking  undue  advantage  from  the 
indiscretions  of  etuih  other.  Every  nation, 
consequently,  whose  affairs  betray  a  want  of 
wisdom  and  stability,  may  calculate  on  every 
loss  which  can  be  sustained  from  the  more 
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aystematlc  policy  at  tbeir  wiser  neighbors. 
But  tbe  best  Instruction  on  tbls  subject  la 
unbapplly  conveyed  to  America  by  tba  exam- 
ple of  her  own  situation.  She  finds  that 
she  Is  held  In  no  respect  by  her  friends; 
that  she  Is  the  derision  of  her  enemies;  and 
that  she  Is  a  prey  to  every  nation  which  has 
an  tntereat  In  speculating  on  her  fluctuating 
councils  and  embarrassed  affairs. 

The  internal  effects  of  a  mutable  policy 
are  still  more  calamitous.  It  poisons  the 
bleaslns  of  liberty  Itself.  It  wUl  be  of  little 
avail  to  the  people,  that  the  laws  are  made 
by  men  of  their  own  choice.  If  the  laws  be 
so  voluminous  that  they  cannot  be  read,  or 
so  inooberent  that  they  cannot  be  under- 
stood: tf  they  be  repealed  or  revised  before 
they  are  promulgated,  or  undergo  such  In- 
cessant changes  that  no  man,  who  knovra 
what  the  law  Is  today,  can  guess  what  It 
will  be  tomcarow.  Law  Is  defined  to  be  a 
rule  of  action;  but  how  can  that  be  a  rule, 
which  Is  little  known,  and  less  fixed? 

Mr.  Presid^it,  the  yery  nature  of  the 
gr«at  compromise  reached  by  the  Pound- 
ing PaUi^s  made  the  Senate  the  forum 
for  the  various  States.  We  are.  In  ef- 
fect, representatives  of  our  States  to  the 
National  Gtovemment,  The  Importance 
of  tbe  Senate  in  the  federal  system  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  only  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  which  cannot 
be  amended  assures  equal  representation 
for  tbe  States  in  the  Senate.  Free  speech 
In  the  Senate  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  respective 
States  and  the  elimination  of  free  speech 
would  signal  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  States  as  political  entities. 

The  Senate  is  today,  as  it  was  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  looked  upon 
as  the  great  equalizer.    Alaska,  with  a 
population  of  some  230,000,  is  the  equal 
of  New  York  with  a  ix)pulation  of  some 
17  million.    It  is  the  only  place  in  our 
system  of  government  where  the  States 
can  C(Mnpete  on  an  equal  basis.    We  all 
know  that  in  national  politics  the  large 
States,  such  as  New  York,  California,  Il- 
linois, and  Pennsylvania,  pretty  well  con- 
trol the  national  conventions  and,  in  ef- 
fect, tbe  naming  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.    The  electoral  college,  al- 
though giving  slight  weight  to  the  small- 
er States  because  of  their  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  is  easily  controlled  by 
a  few  of  ttie  larger  States.    Eleven  States 
can  elect  the  President  of  the  United 
States  regardless  of  the  attitude  or  feel- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  the  other  39  States. 
The  makeup  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives makes  it  possible  for  the  larger 
States  to  do  as  they  will  with  even  the 
vital  interests  of  the  smaller  States,  if 
the  larger  States  could  agree  on  a  course 
of  action.    So,  Mr.  President,  that  leaves 
the  Senate  as  the  sole  protector  of  the 
interests  of  the  small  and  medium  size 
States.    How  are  we  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  our  States  or  section  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  can  work  its  will  at 
any  time? 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  an  astute  ob- 
server of  our  political  system.  In  his 
book  "Constitutional  Crovemment  in  the 
United  States"  there  are  some  very  per- 
tinent comments  on  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate. His  comments  are  as  pertinent  to- 
day as  they  were  when  written  over  half 
a  century  ago.   I  am  going  to  read  a  por 


tion  of  one  chapter,  which  I  commend  to 
the  Senate's  consideration: 

The  Senate  has.  In  fact,  many  contrasted 
characteristics,  shows  many  faces,  lends  It- 
self easily  to  no  confident  generalization.  It 
differs  very  radically  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  House  Is  an  organic  unit; 
it  has  been  at  great  pains  to  make  Itself  so, 
and  to  become  a  working  body  under  a 
single  unifying  discipline;  while  the  Senate 
is  not  so  much  an  organization  as  a  body  of 
individuals,  retaining  with"  singularly  little 
modification  the  character  la  was  originally 
Intended  to  have. 

As  I  have  already  said  in  a  previous  lec- 
ture, It  is  impossible  to  characterize  the 
United  States  in  any  single  generalization; 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
sum  up  the  Senate  in  any  single  phrase  or 
summary  description.  For  the  Senate  Is  as 
various  as  the  country  It  represents.  It  rep- 
resents the  country,  not  the  people;  the 
country  In  its  many  diverse  sections,  not  the 
population  of  the  country,  which  tends  to 
become  uniform  where  it  is  concentrated. 

What  gives  the  Senate  Its  real  character 
and  significances  as  an  organ  of  constitu- 
tional government  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  represent  population,  but  regions  of  the 
country,  the  poUtlcal  units  Into  which  It 
has,  by  our  singular  constitutional  process, 
been  cut  up.  The  Senate,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  variety  of  the  Nation  as  the  House 
does  not.  It  does  not  draw  Its  membership 
chiefiy  from  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  population  is  most  dense,  but  draws  it 
in  equal  parts  from  every  State  and  section. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  critics  of  our 
Government — they  are,  I  believe,  without 
exception  domestic  critics — who  criticize  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Senate  is  made  up 
on  the  ground  that  SUtes  having  little 
wealth  and  small  population  have  as  many 
representatives  in  the  Senate  as  the  richest 
and  most  populous  States  of  the  Union,  the 
newest  and  least  developed  as  many  as  the 
oldest  and  most  highly  organized,  entirely 
mistake  the  standard  by  which  the  Senate 
should  be  Judged  as  an  instriimentallty  of 
constitutional  government  in  a  system  like 
ours. 

They  are  entirely  wrong  In  assuming,  for 
one  thing,  that  the  newer,  weaker,  or  more 
sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  country  have 
less  of  an  economic  stake  In  Its  general  pol- 
icy and  development  than  the  older  States 
and  those  which  have  had  a  great  Industrial 
development.  Their  stake  may  not  be  equal 
in  dollars  and  cents — that,  of  course — but  it 
is  probably  greater  in  all  that  concerns  op- 
portunity and  the  chances  of  life.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  Interest  of  the  poor 
man  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  Is  great- 
er than  that  of  the  rich  man:  he  has  no  re- 
serve, and  his  very  life  may  depend  upon  It. 
The  very  life  of  an  undeveloped  community 
may  depend  upon  what  will  cause  a  richer 
cconmunlty  mere  temporary  Inconvenience  or 
negligible  distress.  And  yet,  even  this,  vital 
as  It  Is  to  the  validity  of  the  usual  criticisms 
of  the  makeup  and  character  of  the  Senate, 
Is  In  fact  neither  here  nor  there  as  compared 
with  the  essential  point  of  the  matter. 

Even  if  every  Stote  of  the  Union  were  of 
artificial  creation,  not  a  natural  community, 
but  merely  a  region  marked  off  to  make  a 
congressional  district  for  elections  to  the 
Senate,  the  principle  I  am  Just  now  Inter- 
ested In  pointing  out  as  of  capital  impor- 
tance in  a  system  and  country  like  ours 
would  not  be  altered  or  affected.  That  Is 
the  principle  that  regions  must  be  repre- 
sented, irrespective  of  population,  In  a  coun- 
try physically  as  various  as  ours  and  there- 
fore certain  to  exhibit  a  very  great  variety 
of  social  and  economic  and  even  political 
conditions.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  Its  parts  as  well  as  Its  people  should 


be  represented;  and  there  can  be  »«  *_ 
In  the  mind  of  anyone  who  reaU»  tL?*** 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  It  ta  «?  ** 
represents  the  country,  as  distinct  fr^  * 
accumulated  populations  of  the  n^^ 
much  more  fully  and  much  more  faW?,J^- 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  i^  iT" 
and  North  are  regions  of  concentraUM 
glons  of  teeming  population  and  hlehi,  !^ 
veloped  Industry,  the  regions  north  ofli^ 
and  Dixon's  line  and  east  of  the  M1mi«^ 
It  will  not  long  be  so.  Cities  are  sW.S'" 
up  In  the  South  and  beyond  the  Mlmt-P* 
in  the  Middle  West,  on  the  Paclflc^t  ^1* 
upon  the  great  lines  of  traffic  that^n^*"^ 
coast  with  coast,  which  will  present!,  u!? 
the  cities  of  the  East  and  of  the  old  NmSJ" 
west  In  magnitude  and  importance'^,.' 
many  a  region  hitherto  but  sparsely  D^nu3 
is  thickening  apace  with  crowding  CfC 
and  an  accumulating  ccwnmerce  But  f 
the  present  the  South  and  West  if  t  J* 
use  those  terms  In  the  large,  ai^  not  ^ 
centers  of  wealth  or  of  populaUon,  and  w 
a  character  unlike  that  of  the  marts  of  bil! 
and  Industry;  and  there  are  more  SenTb,! 
from  the  South  and  West  than  froaT-S^ 
North  and  East.  The  House  of  Reprwen^ 
tlves  tends  more  and  more,  with  the  oal 
centratlon  of  population  in  certain  regw 
to  represent  particular  interesu  and  ootot. 
of  view,  to  be  less  catholic  and  mori^ 
more  specialized  in  its  view  of  national  J^ 
fairs.  It  represents  chiefly  the  East  and 
North.  The  Senate  Is  its  indispensable  off 
set,  and  speaks  always  In  its  makeup  of  oJ 
size,  the  variety,  the  heterogeneity,  the  ran» 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  which  no  coi 
munlty  or  group  of  communities  can  ade- 
quately represent.  It  cannot  be  represented 
by  one  sample  or  by  a  few  samples-  It  can 
be  represented  only  by  man— as  manv  m  it 
has  parts.  ''       ' 

It  thus  happens  that  there  are  in  the  Sen 
ate  more  representatives  of  the  indlvlduaj 
parts  of  the  country  than  of  the  characte 
Istlc  parts  of  it.  At  least  that  is  true  If  i 
am  right  in  assximing  that  the  characteriitlc 
parts  of  America  are  those  parts  which  art 
most  highly  developed,  where  population 
teems  and  great  communities  are  quick  with 
Industry,  where  our  Ufe  most  display!  it* 
energy.  Its  ardor  of  enterprise.  Its  genius  fcr 
material  achievement.  Other  communltlei 
are  no  doubt  more  truly  characteristic  ol 
America  as  she  has  been  known  In  the 
processes  of  her  making. 

Certainly  It  Is  easier  to  represent  a  north- 
ern or  eastern  constituency  in  Congress  than 
to  represent  a  southern  or  western  con- 
stituency. There  Is  more  indlvlduaUty,  man 
for  man,  in  the  West  and  South  than  in  the 
East  and  North.  How  constantly  we  repeal 
each  other's  opinions  and  bow  to  each  otherl 
Influence;  how  seldom  we  take  leave  to  be 
ourselves  and  utter  thoughu  of  ou-  own 
genuine  coinage.  In  regions  where  we  are 
parts  of  a  packed  and  thronging  multitude. 
Rubbing  shoulders  every  day  with  thousandj 
of  your  fellow  citizens,  putting  your  mind 
into  contact  with  other  minds  at  every  en- 
counter, you  slowly  have  the  Indlvldualltj 
rubbed  out  of  you  by  mere  attrition  and  are 
won.  down  to  a  common  pattern.  Your 
opinion  Is  everybody's  opinion;  my  Informa- 
tion Is  the  common  Information  cxirrent 
everywhere;  your  mind,  like  mine,  like  our 
neighbor's.  Is  assaulted  day  and  night  with 
the  multitudinous  voices  of  clamorous  talk, 
and  a  common  atmosphere  gives  us  a  com- 
mon habit  and  attitude. 

I  may  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
that  that  was  written  before  the  days  of 
radio  and  television.  I  wonder  what 
Mr.  Wilson  would  say  today,  in  view  <rf 
the  nationwide  TV  and  radio  broadcasts 
which  largely  originate  in  New  York. 
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T  read  further  form  Mr.  Wilson's  book 
"Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States": 

Only  very  unusual  men  can  remain  in- 
dividual under  such  pressure  of  uniformity, 
ft  is  uncomfortable  to  be  singular  In  any 
hftblt  whether  of  action  or  of  thought, 
where  so  many  look  on  and  make  comment. 

Mr   ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
qpnator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
I^.    POLBRIGHT.      I    yield    for    a 

Question.  ..   ^.      „ 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  think  the  conditions 
Wilson  described  in  our  areas  of  thickest 
settlement  account  in  part  for  the  over- 
whelming demand  today  for  conformity? 

•yn,  PULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  agree. 
I  think  the  situation  today  is  even  more 
acute,  and  the  pressures  for  conformity 
in  connection  with  these  matters  are 
even  greater,  in  view  of  modern 
developments. 

lix.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  think  the  genius  of  those 
who  established  our  Government  was 
largely  based  upon  their  conviction  that 
each  person  should  be  free  to  think  his 
own  thoughts  and  to  state  his  o\*Ti  views 
and,  In  a  sense,  to  live  his  own  life  in 
accordance  with  his  own  views? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly  that  is 
true.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  first  settlers 
who  came  to  this  country  had  in  mind 
that  very  thing — the  right  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  think  his  own  thoughts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  also  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  unf  ortimate  tendencies  of  today 
is  the  insistent  demand  by  many  orga- 
nizations that  every  person  be  compelled 
to  think  the  same  thoughts  and  to  con- 
form to  the  notions  of  such  organiza- 
tions, even  to  the  extent  of  using  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  to  compel, 
require,  and  enforce  such  conformity? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  could  not 
be  more  correct.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  developments  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  all  other  countries  is  the 
tendency  toward  uniformity.  I  believe 
that  Is  one  of  the  great  dangers  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  believe  that  one  of  the 
great  threats  to  the  America  which  we 
know  and  love  arises  from  that  very 
development? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  also  believe  that  one  of 
the  remaining  safeguards  for  the 
America  we  know  and  love  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  forum  in  which  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  indulge  in  conformity  shall 
have  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  and  that  is 
what  makes  the  Senate  so  important  in 
our  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  beUeve  that  the  only 
thing  which  will  preserve  the  America 
we  know  and  love,  because  of  its  desire 
to  promote  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  its  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  most  certainly 
believe  that.  I  think  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  Senate  be  main- 
tained as  the  unique  element  in  our  Gov- 
ernment; and  I  believe  that  characteris- 
tic of  the  Senate  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  single  element  to  the 
maintenance  in  this  great  Union  of  a 
high  degree  of  freedom  and  of  individual 
liberty. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  also  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  here  far  transcends  in  im- 
portance the  question  of  whether  any 
particular  piece  of  legislation  should  be 
passed  speedily,  because  it  really  in- 
volves the  continued  existence  of  a  na- 
tion of  freemen  who  are  free  to  think 
their  own  thoughts,  and  to  speak  their 
own  minds,  and  to  maintain  their  own 
sovereignty  under  their  own  hats,  instead 
of  being  forced  to  conform,  either  by  law 
or  by  coercion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  CaroUna  is  quite  correct. 
I  beheve  the  success  of  our  confedera- 
tion, as  it  exists  today,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent due  to  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  Senate,  compromises 
of  some  verj'  great  problems  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  also  beheve  that  it  is  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  this  generation 
that  there  are  so  many  sincere  persons 
who  are  so  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
their  own  notions  that  not  only  would 
they  like  to  impose  and  require  conform- 
ance on  the  part  of  others,  but  they 
also  would  deny  to  others  the  right  to 
protest  and  to  point  out  the  unsoundness 
of  such  notions? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  correct, 
and  I  could  not  agree  more  with  him. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  that  attitude 
has  arisen.  I  may  say  that,  strangely 
enough,  it  has  arisen  in  some  very  di- 
verse quarters.  Ehiring  the  last  election, 
I  was  the  victim  of  attacks  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter  from  that  which  is  proposing 
this  change:  and  I  am  always  amazed  at 
the  similarity  of  what  I  call  the  extremes, 
whether  one  calls  them  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left,  or  whether  one 
calls  them  the  conservative  and  the  lib- 
eral— extremes  which  will  tolerate  no 
difference  of  opinion,  but  insist  upon 
having  their  own  way.  Such  an  attitude 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  contin- 
ued strength  and  prosperity  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  have  been  a  tolerant  people, 
and  I  beUeve  that  tolerance  has  stemmed 
from  this  very  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  forced,  as  other 
governmental  bodies  have  been  and  as 
many  State  governmental  bodies  have 
been.  A  situation  which  permits  of  such 
force  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  insofar  as 
the  National  Government  is  concerned. 
It  is  true  that  the  State  governments  op- 
erate m  relatively  small  areas,  in  which 
the  interests  involved  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent. So  rules  of  the  nature  now  pro- 
posed might  be  perfectly  all  right  in  such 
cases,  for  State  governments  are  more 
Uke  city  coimcils,  and  the  differences 
which  exist  there  are  not  Ukely  to  be 
very  deep  seated  or  of  very  great  impor- 


tance. Therefore,  in  such  circumstances 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of 
conformity,  without  necessitating  the 
exercise  of  force. 

As  we  enlarge  the  community  about 
which  we  are  talking,  diversities  ap- 
pear. That  has  been  the  unique  con- 
tribution of  our  system.  To  a  great 
extent  the  federal  system  has  succeeded 
as  a  result  of  the  contribution  by  the 
Senate. 

To  say  that  in  Norway  and  in  England 
the  legislatures  operate  with  the  use  of 
the  previous  question  proves  nothing. 
England  is  almost  as  homogeneous  as 
one  of  our  States.  At  one  time  the  Scots 
did  not  get  along  with  the  British;  the 
Welsh  did  not  get  along  with  them.  But 
over  the  centuries  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences have  been  largely  eradicated. 
It  is  what  we  might  call  a  homogeneous 
nation.  By  reason  of  the  pressures  of 
radio  and  television,  the  large  press  serv- 
ices, a  few  big  corporations,  and  other 
influences,  we  may  become  conformers 
regardless.  I  think  it  will  be  too  bad 
if  we  do.  But  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  to  promote  that  possibility  by 
destroying  the  one  forum  in  which  some 
degree  of  individual  liberty  is  left,  and 
where  I  believe  an  atmosphere  exists  in 
which  some  origlnaUty  may  be  exhibited 
stemming  from  the  various  sections  of 
the  country. 

I  appreciate  the  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  This  effect 
of  repeal  or  change  of  the  rule  under 
consideration  is  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  aspect  of  the 
entire  debate. 

The  Senator's  conunent  reminds  me 
of  some  comments  by  Alexis  deTocque- 
ville  in  his  work  called  "Democracy  in 
America."  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  undoubtedly  is  f  amiUar  with  it. 
It  illustrates  a  tendency  which  I  think 
would  be  promoted  and  encouraged  by  a 
change  in  the  rules.  DeTocqueville 
wrote  in  1835.  More  than  100  years  ago 
he  recognized  the  pressures  that  tend  to 
bring  about  conformity  and  uniformity 
of  view. 

I  continue  Mr.  Wilson's  description  of 
the  significance  of  the  Senate. 

Conformity  is  the  easiest,  plainest,  safest 
way.  and  countless  multitudes  there  be  that 
walk  in  It. 

The  variety  of  the  country,  therefore,  is 
better  represented  in  the  Senate  than  in  the 
House.  Its  variety  of  opinion  as  weU  as  lu 
variety  of  social  and  economic  makeup.  Its 
variety  of  opinion  because  its  variety  of 
social  and  economic  makeup.  There  are 
more  opinions  because  there  is  more  individ- 
uality In  the  uncrowded  South  and  West 
than  In  the  crowded  East  and  North.  Each 
mind  Is  there  apt  to  have  a  greater,  freer 
space  about  It,  space  in  which  to  look  around 
and  form  impressions  of  its  own.  No  coun- 
try ought  ever  to  be  Judged  from  Its  seething 
centers.  To  be  truly  known,  it  must  be 
known  where  It  is  quiet,  in  places  where 
impulse  Is  not  instant,  hot,  Insistent;  where 
you  can  at  least  presume  that  opinion  will 
next  week  be  what  It  is  today, 

I  think  tliat  is  one  of  the  best  passages 
in  the  entire  statement.  I  continue  to 
read  Mr.  Wilson's  statement: 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  baa  kapt  its 
original  rules  of  debate  and  prooedurs  sub- 
stantially unchanged  is  very  significant.    It 
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U  a  place  of  Individual  voices.  The  suppres- 
sion oX  any  single  voice  would  radically 
change  its  constitutional  character;  and,  its 
character  being  changed,  the  individual 
voices  of  the  country's  several  regions  being 
silenced,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  suf- 
ficient reason  for  its  present  Constitution. 
If  it  were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  House 
and  make  Itself  chiefly  an  efficient  organ  tot 
the  transaction  of  business,  the  critics  who 
condemn  it  because  it  is  unequally  com- 
pounded upon  any  balanced  reckoning  of  the 
wealth  and  niunbers  of  the  country  would 
have  not  a  little  tenable  ground  to  stand 
upon. 

This,  then.  Is  the  Senate,  the  House  of  in- 
dividuals, a  body  of  representative  American 
men,  representing  the  many  elements  of  the 
Nation's  makeup,  exhibiting  the  vitality  of 
a  various  pe<^le,  speaking  for  the  several 
parts  of  a  cotuitry  of  many  parts  and  many 
Interests,  a  whole  and  yet  tul\  of  sharp  social 
and  political  contrasts;  men  much  above  the 
average  in  ability  and  In  personal  force;  men 
connected  in  most  cases  by  long  service  with 
the  business  of  the  Oovernnient  and  accus- 
tomed to  handle  its  affairs  in  all  their  range 
and  variety;  a  body  of  counselors  who  act, 
If  not  always  wisely  or  without  personal  and 
party  bias,  yet  always  with  energy  and  with- 
out haste. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  Is,  par  excellence,  the 
Chamber  of  debate  and  of  Individual  priv- 
ilege. Its  discussions  are  often  enough  un- 
profitable, are  too  often  marred  by  per- 
sonal feeling  and  by  exhibitions  of  private 
Interest  which  taint  its  reputation  and  ren- 
der the  country  uneasy  and  suspicious,  but 
they  are  at  least  the  only  means  the  country 
has  of  clarifying  public  business  for  pub- 
lic comprehension. 

It  is  weU  known  that  later  on  President 
Wilson  when  confronted  by  a  reluctant 
Senate,  changed  his  thinking  on  the 
advisability  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  fortifies  the  argu- 
ment against  amending  the  cloture  rule. 
It  is  natural  that  any  President  would 
feel  frustrated  and  disheartened  at  hav- 
ing one  of  his  major  legislative  proposals 
held  up  by  extended  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  this  resp>ect  the  Senate  is  per- 
forming one  of  the  major  functions  in- 
tended for  it  by  the  Pounding  Fathers — 
acting  as  a  brake  on  the  power  of  the 
Executive.  I  will  discuss  this  point  fur- 
ther in  just  a  moment. 

The  Senate  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  a 
product  of  compromise.  Most  major 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  is  the 
product  of  compromise.  Indeed  the  leg- 
islative process  in  the  Congress,  and  in 
any  legislative  body,  entails  the  art  of 
compromise.  But  should  we  remove  the 
right  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate,  we  will 
have  destroyed  the  only  tool  available  to 
minorities  for  forcing  compromise  when 
a  significant  majority  wants  and  de- 
mands hasty  action.  By  el&ninating 
this  tool  the  nature  of  our  entire  system 
of  government  will  be  radically  changed. 

Most  Senators,  I  am  sure,  have  at  one 
time  read  the  interesting  book  on  the 
Senate  by  the  noted  columnist,  William 
S.  White.  Mr.  White  very  eloquently 
states  the  importance  of  the  Senate  to  a 
preservation  of  our  federal  system.  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  por- 
tion from  his  book,  "The  Citadel,"  the 
story  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

Conscious  though  one  is  of  the  abuse  of 
senatorial  power,  one  glories  nevertheless  in 
the  circumstances  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
where  big  Senators  may  rise  and  flourish 
from  small  States. 


For  the  institution  protects  and  expresses 
that  last,  true  heart  of  democratic  theory, 
the  triumphant  distinction  and  oneness  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  little  State,  the 
infinite  variety  in  each  of  which  is  the  juice 
of  natural  life. 

It  is  perhaps  often  forgotten  that  the 
democratic  Ideal  is  not  all  majority;  that. 
indeed,  at  its  most  exquisite  moments  the 
ideal  is  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but 
actually  for  the  minority  of  one. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  constitutional  place  in  that  It  is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — to 
which  access  is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

This  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  Institution.  Deliberately  it  puts 
Rhode  Island,  in  terms  of  power,  on  equal 
footing  with  Illinois.  Deliberately  by  its 
tradition  and  practice  of  substantially  un- 
limited debate,  it  rarely  closes  the  door  to 
any  Idea,  however  wrong,  until  all  that  can 
possibly  be  said  has  been  said,  and  said 
again.  The  price  sometimes  is  high.  The 
timekilling,  sometimes,  seems  intolerable 
and  dangerous.  The  license,  sometimes, 
seems  endless;  but  he  who  silences  the  cruel 
and  irresponsible  man  today  must  first  recall 
that  the  brave  and  lonely  man  may  In  the 
same  way  be  silenced  tomorrow. 

For  illustration,  those  who  denounce  the 
filibuster  against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too. 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastly  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recall  that  the  public 
is  not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  In 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure 
even  If  a  leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged! 
It  Is,  In  the  very  nature  of  the  Senate, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  small  States  to 
maintain  the  concept  of  the  minority's  veto 
power,  having  in  mind  that  it  is  only  with- 
in the  institution  that  Ms  power  can  be 
asserted  or  maintained. 

Where  a  powerful  majority  really  wants  a 
bill  it  will  find  means  to  have  its  way  cloture 
or  no  cloture. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
importance  of  the  Senate  as  a  check  on 
the  expansion  of  power  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.    These  are 
difficult  and  complex  times  which  are 
conducive    to    expansion    of    executive 
power.     The  executive   branch   of   the 
Government  has  numerous  advantages 
over  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches 
in  the  control  and  manipulation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  could,  if  used  unwisely, 
lead   to   a  public   clamor  for   congres- 
sional   approval    of    dangerous    legisla- 
tion.   I  mean  no  reflection  on  the  pres- 
ent President,  or  any  past  President.    I 
am  only  pointing  out  a  simple  fact  of 
political  life.    In  this  day  of  saturation 
communications  the  persuasive  powers 
of  a  strong,  but  unscrupulous  President 
could  easily  result  in  the  Senate's  having 
to  resist  improper  and  hasty  actions  by 
the  House  acting  under  pressure  from  an 
aroused  populace. 

This  is  a  role  which  was  fully  intended 
for  the  Senate  by  the  Pounding  Pathers. 
It  is  the  very  nature  of  the  executive 
branch  to  attempt  to  expand.  And  the 
legislative  branch  by  its  nature  is  natu- 
rally resistant  to  expansion  of  executive 
power.     The  destruction  of  individual 
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freedoms  almost  always  comes  from  th« 
executive  not  the  legislative  pow?r  ,' 
any  government.  And  the  approwh  S 
the  executive  is  to  destroy  the  S^«J,? 
branch  which  constitutes  the  pSScS^^ 
of  the  peoples'  liberties.  Once  the  le^ 
lative  branch  is  destroyed  the  execSl 
branch  is  in  possession  of  complete  powlr 
which  may  or  may  not  be  used  irClrV 
sponsible  manner,  it  is  easy  to  sav  'Mf 
cannot  happen  here."  But  there  L  nn 
divine  assurance  that  our  form  of  eov 
ernment  will  succeed.  It  will  not  snr" 
ceed  unless  we  work  at  it.  By  eliminat 
ing  the  right  to  free  debate  in  Se 
Senate  we  will  have  taken  a  giant  st^n 
toward  increasing  immeasurably  in  m, 
opinion,  the  power  of  the  exeStiJ? 
branch  ajid  at  the  same  time  destiSj! 
mg  the  fundamental  character  of  our 
federal  system.  Only  the  Senate  la  in 
position  to  prevent  intemperate  legisla 
tlve  proposals  from  the  executive  branch 
from  being  rushed  through  the  Congress 
under  pressure  of  some  transient  public 
passion.  Once  the  right  to  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  is  eliminated  we  will  have 
destroyed  this  power  to  resist  executive 
encroachments. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  in  this  con- 
nection  the  demise  in  recent  years  of  gov- 
ernments which  I  think  in  good  faith  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a  representative 
system.  It  was  quite  characteristic  with- 
out exception,  that  in  each  case  it  was 
the  executive  which  ended  up  with  all 
the  power  of  the  state.  There  was  never 
a  usurpation  of  power  in  any  single  in- 
stance by  the  legislatures.  Of  course 
this  has  been  true  throughout  history 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  along  that 
line? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
often  hear  it  said  by  those  who  advocate 
a  rule  change  that  we  should  streamline 
our  government  to  enable  it  to  travel 
fast,  because  this  is  the  space  age' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Senate  has  treasured  unlimited  debate 
is  the  fact  that  Senators  have  thought 
that  if  we  want  any  legislative  body  to  act 
wisely  it  must  keep  its  feet  on  the  in- 
tellectual ground  as  well  as  think  about 
things  in  outer  space? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  in  the  observation  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  lesson  taught  by  history  is 
that  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  be  safely 
entrusted  with  unlimited  governmental 
power? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  most  cer- 
tainly  is  correct.  To  prevent  that  is  one 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  our  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  when 
the  Founding  Fathers  established  our 
Government,  and  particularly  when  they 
created  the  Senate,  they  were  not  actu- 
ated so  much  by  a  desire  to  form  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  government,  but  they 
were  desirous  of  forming  a  government 
which  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that 
which  had  destroyed  liberty  in  other 
lands;  namely,  a  streamlined,  dictatorial 
government. 

f 


lilr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct 

Mr  ERVIN.  Was  it  not  their  primary 
purpose  to  establish  a  government  under 
which  liberty  could  be  preserved  and  gov- 
ernmental tyranny  prevented? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mrl  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  despite  the  impatience  which 
all  of  us  may  have  at  times  with  the 
slowness  of  government  we  must  main- 
tain such  features  of  government  as  rule 
XXII  if  we  are  to  preserve  liberty  and  to 
prevent  governmental  tyraimy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
Quite  correct.    It  is  an  essential  part. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  often  we  must  make  choices  be- 
tween alternatives  in  government  as 
well  as  in  our  personal  lives? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Most  of  the  time 
we  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  If  we  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
the  prevention  of  governmental  tyranny 
on  the  one  hand  and  an  absolutely 
efQclent,  streamlined  goverrunent  on  the 
other 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Which  effect  is 
characteristic  of  other  governmental 
structures. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  most 
efficient  government  on  earth  today,  per- 
haps, is  the  Russian  Government? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  some  respects. 
It  is  efficient,  using  the  word  in  a  very 
narrow  sense. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  am  talking  about 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  put  into 
immediate  effect  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment as  distinct  from  the  will  of  the 
governed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  act  quickly.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  correct. 

I  wish  to  generalize  without  reflection. 
Some  of  the  new  dictators — and  I  am 
tliinking  of  Mr.  Nkrumah.  who  does  not 
even  have  a  politburo  to  whom  to  re- 
port— can  perhaps  act  more  rapidly  than 
Mr.  Khrushchev  can  act.  Even  the  Rus- 
sians intend  now  to  develop  a  form  of 
committee  to  which  the  principal  execu- 
tive power  must  be  responsible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  does  the  Senator 
agree  that  history  teaches  that  whenever 
a  strong  man  arises  who  wishes  to  im- 
pose his  will  upon  his  people,  or  the  world 
for  that  matter,  the  first  thing  he  does 
is  to  destroy  free  legislative  government? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  could 
not  be  more  correct.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened,  not  only  in  past  history 
but  in  many  countries  in  the  last  few 
years.  So  one  does  not  have  to  go  back 
very  far  and  he  does  not  have  to  say  that 
times  have  changed,  because  this  has 
happened  in  modern  times,  within  the 
past  few  years. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Would  the  Senator  go  so 
far  as  I  have  in  this  fleld  and  say  that 
an  absolutely  efficient  government  is 
really  inconsistent  with  liberty  and  the 
prevention  of  governmental  tyranny? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would,  certairUy. 
A  compromise  is  almost  inherent  in  free 
government,  some  form  of  reasonable 
compromise  of  the  divergent  views  of 
the  govenunent  and  the  people;  and 
compromise  Is  antithetical  to  efficiency 
where  a  single  will  has  its  way. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
presented  the  most  serious  asp>ect  of  the 
subject  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
fronted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comment.  I  think  this  is 
essentially  the  most  important  element 
concerned  with  the  whole  debate. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  said,  we 
must  take  the  good  with  the  bad.  From 
our  experience,  we  know  that  the  good 
has  outweighed  the  bad.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  look  at  the  present  status  of  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  any 
other  country.  What  has  been  the 
unique  characteristic  of  our  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment? All  governments  have  execu- 
tives— strong  executives  in  many  cases. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  some  kind 
of  courts.  None  of  them,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  has  a  Ixxiy  quite  like  the  Sen- 
ate. They  all  have  chambers  of  deputies 
or  houses  comparable  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Some  of  them  have  al- 
most the  same  rules,  in  that  the  previous 
question  can  be  moved. 

But  the  unique  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  legis- 
lative body  in  any  other  country  that  is 
quite  comparable  with  it.  And  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  Senate 
is  its  representative  character;  that  is, 
it  has  two  Members  from  each  State,  re- 
gardless of  its  size,  and  they  may  speak 
their  piece  as  long  as  they  want,  under 
rule  3CXII.  When  I  say  "as  long  as  they 
want,"  after  all,  that  is  an  overstate- 
ment. A  cloture  rule  does  exist,  and 
whenever  a  really  important  majority  of 
two-thirds  thinks  a  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed long  enough,  it  can  call  a  halt. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  countrj''s 
government  is  that,  in  spite  of  Its  sj'stem 
of  checks  and  balances,  in  real  emer- 
gencies, such  as  wartime,  and  even,  in 
some  areas,  in  less  emergent  conditions 
than  wartime,  we  make  reasonable  ad- 
justments of  the  normal  restrictions  upon 
tyranny  or  upon  executive  power.  It  is 
not  an  inflexible  rule  either  way. 

We  have,  in  case  of  war,  often  without 
formal  abdication  of  powers,  merely  by 
a  sort  of  tacit  approval,  gone  along  with 
an  unusual  exercise  of  executive  i>ower. 
This  has  occuired  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

The  well-known  story  related  by  Mon- 
cure  Conway  of  Washington's  view  of 
the  Senate's  function  in  tempering  hasty 
House  action  bears  repeating  here: 

There  is  a  tradition  that  on  his  return 
from  Prance,  Jefferson  called  Washington  to 
account  at  the  breakfast  table  for  having 
agreed  to  a  second  Chamber.  "Why,"  asked 
Washington,  "did  you  pour  that  coffee  in 
the  saucer?"  "To  cool  It,"  quoth  Jefferson. 
"Even  so,"  said  Washington,  'we  pour  legis- 
lation into  the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool  it." 

My  colleagues  who  have  served  In  this 
body  a  number  of  years  can  recall  many 
instances  where  the  Senate  was  called 
upon  to  correct,  revise  drastically,  and, 
in  some  cases,  kill  measures  which  sailed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  close  examination  of  their 
merits. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
which  has  been  provoked  by  the  Sen- 
ator's reference  to  the  comparison  of  the 
Senate  with  the  saucer  into  which  hot 
coffee  is  poured. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hsunpshire  also 
said  this  in  1925: 

If  these  rules  are  now  to  be  changed  as 
demanded,  many  a  scalding  draught  will  be 
poured  down  the  throat  of   the  country. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do;  it 
would  be  inevitable,  just  as  it  would  if 
one  drank  his  coffee  too  quickly.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  apt  way  to  put  it,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  happen.  It 
would  happen  as  a  result  of  action  by 
people  of  good  vrtll  who  think  they  know 
what  is  good  for  the  country,  but  with- 
out the  agreement  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  would  cause  dissentlon 
which  in  the  long  run  could  well 
threaten  either  the  unity  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Either 
it  would  lead  toward  a  dictatorship  of 
some  form  in  which  tyranny  would  exist 
or  the  Nation  would  break  up  into  fac- 
tions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  proposition  that  the  function 
of  the  Senate  is  as  a  cooling  chtunber  for 
legislation?  Has  it  not  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  country  that  legis- 
lation is  "saucered  and  blowed,"  which  is 
a  good  North  Carolina  term,  before  it  is 
enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  most  cer- 
tainly true.  It  is  the  function  of  this 
body  not  to  allow  a  bill  to  pass  without 
examination  and  consideration.  I  sup- 
pose one  could  find  a  bill  that  had  gotten 
through  the  Senate  without  real  consid- 
eration, a  type  of  bill  that  not  many  per- 
sons were  really  concerned  about.  It  may 
have  been  overlooked  on  the  call  of  the 
Calendar.  But  every  measure  of  real 
importance  has  had  the  close  examina- 
tion suid  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  Important  function  of  the 
Senate.  The  very  fact  that  the  Senate 
exists  and  that  this  rule  Is  in  effect  causes 
Senators  to  anticipate  and  to  prepare 
justifications  and  explanations  of  what- 
ever measures  they  may  be  interested  in. 
If  this  rule  did  not  exist  they  would  not 
care  so  much  about  the  merits;  It  would 
be  mostly  a  question  of  organizing  a  ma- 
jority and  passing  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  too  hard  on  the 
other  body,  but  I  know  what  hapi>ens 
when  there  is  a  closed  rule  and  there  is 
no  opportunity  to  amend,  and  very  little 
-opportunity  to  discuss  a  measure. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  its 
very  nature,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
weighty  and  careful  consideration  of 
legislation  during  the  floor  debates.  I 
recently  had  occasion  to  read  again  an 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Allen  Drury, 
who  was  a  keen  observer  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  the  necessity  for  the 
Senate's  reviewing  carefully  the  handi- 
work of  the  House.  I  quote  a  pertinent 
part  of  this  article  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues : 

Consider  specifics  for  a  moment,  they  say. 
A  civil  rights  bill,  cluttered  up  with  devious 
and   dangerous   language    devised    for    their 
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of  the  JuBUce  Department,  roars   through     ill?"?    f  ^"^^^^^   of   the   Constitution  Mr  FULBRIGHT     t  »       .  , 

the  Hou-  with  a  whoop  and  a  holler  under     clearly  foresaw.    Eliminate  free  debate  majority  wJerinL-f  T^  ^^^  ^t  the 

tight  parliamentary  reetrlcUona  that  divide     "^  the  Senate  and  we  will  have  lost  for-  S^Jh  Son         '"^*^*^d  ^Is  approval^ 

debate   neatly  between  the   indignant  and     ^^^r  the  Senate's  ability  to  fulfUl  its  con-  "-     "°S;^      ._                                  ^ 
the  innocuous,    itjhen  goes  to  the  Senate,     stitutional  role  as  the  preserver  of  our 

liberties  in  times  of  great  public  clamor 
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--  — -■"  B<-^a  t"  uue  senate, 
and  thereupon  everybody  is  vastly  surprised 
to  nnd  that  a  sober  and  careful  appraisal  a 
reasoned  and  cogent  and  deliberate  debate 
reveals  aU  kinds  of  peculiar  worms  in  the 
woodwork. 

There  is  a  part  HI.  for  instance,  harness- 
ing the  bUl  to  Reconstruction  force  statutes 
making  it  possible,  unlikely,  it  is  true  but 
nonetheless  legally  possible,  for  the  Presl-- 
dent  to  send  the  armed  might  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  South  to  enforce 
a  whole  range  of  civil  rights  extending  far 
beyond  voting  to  school  desegregation.  Joint 


or  high  feeling.  Prof.  Lindsay  Rogers  in 
nis  book.  "The  American  Senate " 
summed  up  this  role  very  well  in  the 
following  paragraphs:       | 

My  view  then,  shortly  stated.  Is  this-  The 
undemocratic,  usurping  Senate  Is  the  indis- 
pensable check  and  balance  in  the  American 
system,  and  only  complete  freedom  of  debate 
permits  It  to  play  this  role. 

^Hn^M^"*?  ''°°'^"-  *°  ^^86  part,  from  the 
guillotine  to  which  the  House  of  Represent- 


Mr  JAVrrs.     May  we  know  whAth. 
that  terminates  the  Senator's !pSh^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes 

Mr.  JAvrrs.   If  the  Senator  will  vi.m 
I  have  a  little  business  to  transit  ^*^''' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield  the  floor 
I   I       — ^— — — ^ 
FIFTEEN    YEARS    OP    SERVICE   a» 

THE  AMERICAN  HERlTAGE^rS^ 

DATION  '^UN- 


alone,  force,  the  Senate  and  mMt  responsible     O"--'---^"*  --^^        -  ■   '^  '^^'^ected  against      est:    ThP  .«?ty.r^  ^t  ♦u-    .tl^".°^^^  I^ter- 
observera  believed,  is  not  the  way  to  achieve 
them;    yet  the  House  dismisses   this  aspect 
of  the  biU  as  though  it  doesn't  exist. 

There  U  also  the  matter  of  the  Jury-trial 
amendment.  It  is  offered  in  the  House,  but 
the  House  votes  it  down  with  a  wUl  after  a 
cursory  debate.    There  are  the  powers  of  the 


i^M,  Z7     ""•'^""vju — uau   18    tne   more 

Indispensable  because  it  is  directed  against 
Government  by  favorable  publicity  through 

i^oJ^  i"?"  °^  *^^  ^^'^  H*^^  spokesmen. 
Adopt  cloture  in  ti.e  Senate  and  the  char- 
acter Of  the  American  Government  will  be 
profoundly  changed. 

Rrio^f^l  *^i^  statement  of  Professor 
Rogers  to  the  special  attention  of  the 


est:  ^e  SU.rr  ot  thrA,iertcr„  ^^ 

age  Foundation."  «ent- 


This  organization  has  been  hnr.^  .. 
by  our  Presidents  and  by  oiS-Nafc"^ 
service  to  the  American  t^SlnVn'. 
with  the  exercise  of  the  res^SiliS 

bTco?i.Srcore^.rhrrv^^^^^^^^^      f.TJ-!?L--f--  at  ColuS,ia1Jnfve^r^    f^^lk^^"  .^.^il^  ^l  our  ^faut 


bUl.  the  provision  that  Its  members  need  not 
be  confirmed  by  Congress,  the  provision  that 
tney  may  hire  unpaid  voluntary  workers  to 
roam  the  country  in  the  search  for  civil 
rights  violations,  the  provision  that  news- 
men who  reveal  the  proceedings  of  secret 
commission  meetings  may  be  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

The  House  pays  these  no  mind,  although 
anyone  who  knows  Washington  knows  ex- 
actly the  uses  to  which  the  unpaid  volun- 

„^'"?w*^**  ^^^  ^'^'■®*  commission  meetings 
would  have  been  put. 

trS^J^I  ^J°?*^  ****  ^"^'  Intelligently 
trlinmed  in  the  Senate,  shredded  to  ribbons 
in  the  House;  or  a  labor  bill,  loaded  with 
^wo^S^""  dangers  in  tbe  House,  patiently 
reworked  into  sound  legislation  in  the 
Senate;  or  a  bUl— but  the  examples  the  crit- 
^  V  *^?  ™*°^old.  and  multiplication  can 
Scajabf;*is.^'"*  "°   '"'°°^'^   '^^'^   ''   '^- 

r^J^l',^^^  °'  legislative  buckpasslng  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  such  controversial 
areas  as  civU  rights,  labor,  foreign  aid.  the 
military.  Government  salaries.  It  wows 
more  arrant  when  sheer  politics  is  inv^ved. 
The  popular  thing  to  do  at  the  height  of  the 

Sn^'.If''^''  '^^  *°  °^^^°^  theVuntry's 
nf^Hm*  popular  thing  to  do  on  the  civU 
rights  bin  was  to  bow  to  the  weight  of  every 
passing  pressure  group  that  said  boo.  To  be 
responsible  took  guts. 

The   House   ought  to  legislate   as   if  the 
Senate  were  not  there.    For  too  often,  as  its 

but  S.e^''  r^'  "  ^«»*«^«t««  ^  «  nothing 
but  the  Senate  were  there. 


.t^  ^^]^^^^^^  'o^  ^e  House  to  be 
stampeded  by  transient  passions  was 
weU  recognized  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
fy.^^^  commented  on  this  danger  in 
the  Federalist  as  follows: 

«ffl!l"*  ^*  particular  moments  in  public 
affairs     when    people,   stimulated    by    some 

ot  SSr'f.tS  '''"  "^"^  misrepresentaS 
Which  tST't^'""'''  ,'"*y  '=*"  '°'  measures 
Thi  ^   ^^   themselves    will   afterwards   be 

tSesf  ^.t,"f  ^  ^  '""*°*  ^°^  condemn.  In 
these  critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be 

sSl^,^^""*  °'  '«'°»«  temperat7and  re! 

y^L^^*^^  *^®«''  "^d  to  suspend  the 

selvl°'untn  ****  •'^  "^^  P*°P^«  *2*^^'  t^eS- 
r«r«1t'  * K^  ""°°'  ^"*"<*'  and  truth  can 
regain  their  authority  over  the  pubUc  mind? 

rSl^L^^  ^"^^^  is  in  a  position  to 
resist  the  pressures  which  Hamilton  and 


eminent  professor  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity or  was  the  last  I  heard,  and  is  one 
or  the  leading  authorities  in  this  field 
He  is  certainly  not  biased  with  respect 
to  any  area  of  rights,  civil  rights  or  any 
other  rights,  and  certainly  has  no  reason 
to  be  biased  in  connection  with  the 
South,  the  West,  or  the  East.  If  any- 
thing, rising  from  his  own  profession 
and  where  he  lives  and  what  he  does  it 
would  be  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  larger 
States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  newer  Mem- 
bers, because  they  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  the  significance 
of  the  rules  of  this  body,  could  be  misled 
into  making  a  mistake  which  they  would 
later  regret.  I  therefore  recommend  to 
them     expressions     of     these    people— 

S'"°^,J^*'V.^''°^^^^'"  ^°8:ers.  William 
woiT^t!'  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.  as  men  who  have  ab- 
solutely no  motive  other  than  their  own 
great  intellects  and  judgment,  based  in 
the  case  of  all  of  these  men.  on  a  long 
history  of  applying  their  excellent  minds 
to  an  analysis  of  government  matters 

K^Jf  ^°  ^°1  ^"°^  ^'^^^^  o"^  could  find 
better  authority  on  the  merits  of  these 
questions  than  here.  This  is  not  by 
tne  farthest  possible  reaches  of  imagina- 
tion prejudice  of  any  kind  which  is 
speaking  out.  This  is  a  record  of  the 
most  mature  and  thoughtful  intellect 
that  we  have  produced  in  this  country 
m  the  field  of  political  science. 

The  last  sentence  of  Professor  Rogers 
is  particularly  significant:    | 

Adopt  cloture  In  the  Senate  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Government  will  be 
profoundly  changed. 

How  could  it  be  changed?  It  would  be 
changed  by  destroying  the  capacity  of 
the  Senate  to  defend  individual  liberties 
and  Its  ability  to  force  compromises  in 
our  Government. 

I  am  informed  that  the  majority  lead- 
er has  indicated  that  it  will  now  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  Senate  recess 
until  tomorrow  at  noon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  before  the 
Senator  makes  that  motion 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  £ 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks,  s  ^^S^ 
the  15  years  of  service  of  this  outstS? 
ingly  fine  organization.  "uisiand- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nanor 

HeRITACK   POITNDATION  AmewcaN 

"Our  American  heritage  is  throatAn.^ 
much  by  our  indifference'L  i't  ls^b?the  mo^ 
powerful  foreign  threat,"  says  former  I^^ 
ITr'  l^'^fj^^'^"-     President  Kennedy^'  I 
mer    Presidents    Hoover    and    Truman    a^d 
other  eminent  Americans  concur  ,mh  cS 
erai   Eisenhower  whose  words  remTnd  S^oJ 
Edmund  Burke's  dictum:    "All  that  Is^ec 
w^/    ,»'  f"  '°'""''  °'  *^-"  ^  ^''^  '°"'e 
noting'"    '"'     *"°"«^     «°^    ^'-    ^    ^0 

oo^,t  challenge  of  citizen  indifference  is  a 
continuing    one.     To    meet    it,    a   group   ol 

^Tr.^^\  '^''°''  ^"^  educational^  leader 
banded  together  in  1947  and  formed  toe 
American  Heritage  Foundation. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation  is  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit  educational  organi- 
zation headed  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  lead- 
ing Americans  from  the  fields  of  business 
education,  and  labor.  Founder-president  Is 
Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy.  Chairman  of  the 
S^fn  .V,  ^f"-  ^^'^  Sarnoff.  Beginning 
T}1^^^^  national  tour  of  the  Freedom  Train 
(1947-49).  which  sparked  the  rededlcatlon 
of  people  all  across  the  country  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  liberty,  the  foundation 
has  sponsored  a  continuing  series  of  success- 
ful programs  in  support  of  Its  basic  objec- 
tives.    These  objectives  are  twofold: 

To  develop  a  greater  awareness  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  ideals,  sense  of 
purpose,  and  advantages  of  our  American 
heritage,  emphasizing  the  relationship  of  our 
hard-won  liberties  to  our  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  as  the  greatest  nation  of 
free  people  In  the  world's  history. 

To  persuade  all  Americans  that  only  by 
exercising  the  responsibilities  of  personal, 
participating  citizenship,  can  we  safeguard 
our  freedoms,  achieve  the  great  goals  and 
purposes  of  our  Nation  and  demonstrate  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  the  way 
of  freemen  is  best. 

HOW  THE  FOUNDATION  FUNCTIONS 

The  foundation  has  developed  a  unique 
ability  to  activate  and  coordinate  the  volun- 
teer work  of  millions  of  good   citizens.     It 


functions  as  a  catalyst  and  clearinghoxise  of 
how-to-do-lt  materials  for  a  cooperating 
t^ani  of  more  than  150  national  member- 
ghlp  organizations  and  community  groups, 
each  working  through  its  own  membership 
and  In  its  own  sphere  of  activity.  By  this 
voluntary  arrangement,  each  organization 
not  only  supports  the  foundation's  over- 
all program  but  specializes  in  a  particular 
ohase  without  duplicating  the  efforts  of 
other  organizations. 

Then  with  the  invaluable  help  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  and  all  media  of  communi- 
cations, the  foundation  backs  up  this  team 
effort  with  programs  of  public  service  ad- 
vertising and   information. 

AN    INSTRUMENT    IN    THE     NATIONAL     INTEREST 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation  func- 
tions as  an  instrument  in  the  national  in- 
terest. At  the  request  of  President  Truman, 
tbe  foundation  conducted  (the  37,000-mile 
tour  of  the  Freedom  Train  ( 1947-49 ) .  At 
the  request  of  President  Eisenhower  it  spon- 
sored the  Crusade  for  Freedom  in  behalf 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  (1953-55).  At  the 
request  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Kational  Committees,  It  conducted  the  1950 
and  1962  "register  and  vote"  campaign,  the 
1966  "register,  inform  yourself,  and  vote" 
campaign  and  the  1968.  1960,  and  1962  "reg- 
ister, vote  on  an  informed  basis,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  political  party  of  your  choice" 
program. 

President  Kennedy  has  twice  honored  the 
foundation:  First,  by  addressing  the  16th 
snnual  meeting  of  our  board  of  trustees  at 
the  White  House,  February  20,  1962;  and 
secondly,  by  meeting  with  members  of  our 
executive  committee  at  the  White  House, 
August  28.  1962.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the 
President,  after  hearing  a  progress  report  on 
the  foundation's  current  "register,  vote  on 
an  Informed  basis  and  contribute  to  the 
party  of  your  choice"  program.  Joined  with 
former  Presidents  Hoover,  Truman,  and 
Eisenhower  and  other  eminent  citizens  in 
saluting  the  foundation : 

"I  want  to  congratulate  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  for  Its  efforts  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  to  remind  us  of  the  funda- 
mental obligations  of  citizenship.  In  my 
opinion,  the  foundation's  'register,  vote  on  an 
Informed  basis,  and  contribute  to  the  party 
o(  your  choice'  program  Is  a  vital  public 
service  that  deserves  the  support  of  every 
American  citizen  regardless  of  political 
afllllatlon." 

President  Elsenhower:  "I  believe  there 
must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  convince  more 
and  more  Americans  of  the  Importance  of 
political  participation.  Toward  this  end  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  Is  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  of  public  education  which  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse.' 

President  Harry  S.  Truman:  "Your  'con- 
tribute to  the  political  party  of  your  choice' 
program  Is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  register 
and  vote"  campaigns  your  organization  has 
developed  In  past  years.  The  broadest  pos- 
sible participation  In  politics  by  our  citizens 
is  vital  to  our  democracy." 

President  Herbert  Hoover;  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  President  Truman  that  con- 
tributions to  political  parties  and  candidates 
should  be  broadened." 

Representative  Willum  E.  Miller,  chair- 
man. Republican  National  Committee;  "I 
appreciate  very  much  the  outstanding  Job 
being  done  by  the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation In  stimulating  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  political  participation  and 
fulfillment  of  civic  obligations.  I  hope  that 
you  wlU  continue  to  do  this  outstanding  and 
needed  Job." 

John  M.  Bailey,  chairman.  Democratic  Na- 
tional CJommlttee:  "The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  attaches  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  the  nonpartisan  efforts  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  to  encourage 


citizens  to  register,  vote,  and  contribute  to 
the  party  of  their  choice.  1  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  continue  this  important  work, 
not  only  in  national  elections,  but  In  aU 
elections." 

Richard  M.  NUon:  "The  American  Heri- 
tage Foundation  is  acting  in  the  best  na- 
tional interest  when  It  urges  all  citizens  to 
play  a  more  active  role  In  politics.  This  pro- 
gram has  my  complete  support." 

John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives;  "(Dountless  millions  of 
persons,  under  Communist  domination, 
would  give  everything  they  have  to  possess 
personal  liberty  with  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  party  or  candidates  of  their  choice  We 
have  that  right  in  America  Everyone  should 
appreciate  the  same  and  exercise  that  great 
right  by  voting." 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark:  "The  materials  In 
your  kit  evidence  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
tion and  Industry  on  your  part  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  effective  in  helping  us  get 
more  people  to  exercise  their  franchise — a 
sacred  trust  that  Americans  should  never 
surrender." 

LeRoy  Collins,  president.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters:  'Broadcasters  support 
wholeheartedly  all  efforts  to  Impress  upon 
our  citizens  their  obligation  to  become  well 
Informed  on  all  public  Issues  and  to  vote 
based  upon  convictions  of  right.  We  also 
recognize  the  virtue  and  strengths  Inherent 
In  our  party  system  and  urge  that  citizens 
give  the  party  of  their  choice  essential  fi- 
nancial support.  An  Informed  actively  par- 
ticipating citizenry  Is  essential  to  the  prog- 
ress and  survival  of  democratic  Ideals.  The 
fate  of  our  Nation  and  the  world  could  well 
depend  on  an  informed  and  active  elec- 
torate." 

H.  Ladd  Plumley,  president.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States:  "Americans 
who  enjoy  the  precious  heritage  of  life  in  a 
free  society  should  not  only  register  and 
cast  an  Informed  vote,  but  should  also  ac- 
tively work  for  the  political  party  of  their 
choice." 

Merle  H.  Tucker,  president.  Klwanis  In- 
ternational: "We  In  Klwanis  International 
have  long  felt  that  programs  aimed  at  en- 
couraging voting  by  all  eligible  voters,  based 
on  sound,  mature,  Individually  arrived  at 
convictions,  were  perhaps  the  strongest 
basis  for  a  continuation  of  our  form  of 
government.  We  are  pleased  to  be  numbered 
with  people  like  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  who  are  so  dramatlcallv  In- 
volved In  this  great  work" 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otis  Arnold,  president.  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  "When 
we  think  of  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world, 
how  they  would  give  their  very  lives  for  the 
right  to  vote,  we  are  more  aware  than  ever 
that  we  must  preserve  our  precious  right  of 
citizenship.  We  need  to  be  more  faithful  to 
the  Ideals  and  principles  which  made  us  a 
great  Nation.  Let  us  never  surrender  our 
liberties  by  neglecting  to  register  and  vote." 

Beach  Vasey.  president.  National  Council 
of  the  YMCA:  'Informed  voting  Is  the  only 
way  to  make  government  of.  by.  and  for  the 
people  really  work— indeed  probably  the 
only  way  to  preserve  it.  This  is  our  simple 
duty,  and  high  privilege,  as  Americans  It 
is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  our  system 
works  and  lasts.  This  is  the  whole  Idea  be- 
hind the  nationwide,  nonpartisan  program 
In  which  the  YMCA  Is  working  with  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  and  other  or- 
ganizations." 

Doug  Blankenshlp.  president,  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce :  "The  nonpartisan 
program  conducted  by  the  American  Herit- 
age Foundation  is  a  giant  step  forward  in 
persuading  citizens  to  exercise  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  become  more  active  in 
the  party  of  their  choice.  The  210.000  Jay- 
cees  In  over  4,400  communities  across  the 
Nation  are  vitally  interested  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. 


REGISTER,    INFORM    YOURSELF.    AND    VOTE 
PROGRAMS 

Since  the  end  of  the  Freedom  Train  tour, 
the  foundation  has  concentrated  on  voting 
as  the  basic  act  of  American  citizenship. 
The  foundation's  first  get-out-the-vote 
campaign  conducted  In  1950  with  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  resulted  In  the  largest  non- 
presldential  vote  up  to  that  time. 

Our  experience  in  the  1950  campaign  re- 
vealed the  pivotal  role  of  registration.  So. 
in  1952  the  foundation  threw  Its  full  re- 
sources behind  a  national  nonpartisan 
"register  and  vote"  campaign — working  as  a 
coordinator  and  unifying  force  for  scores  of 
national  nonpartisan  organizations  and 
business  and  labor  groups.  The  results  were 
as  follows:  More  people  registered  and  voted 
than  in  any  previous  election — up  23  percent 
from  the  previous  record.  The  official  vote 
was  61,552,000  or  62.7  percent  of  civilians  of 
voting  age. 

The  1952  campaign  showed  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  on  Informed  voting.  So  in 
1956,  the  American  Heritage  Foundation  In 
cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council 
and  some  150  national  membership  organi- 
zations launched  a  nationvsride  "register,  in- 
form yourself,  and  vote"  program.  Although 
the  presidential  candidates  were  the  same  as 
In  1952,  the  vote  cast  on  November  6,  1956, 
surpassed  all  expectations.  Total  ballots 
cast  set  a  record  62,118,936  compared  with 
the  previous  high  of  61,561,919  in  1952. 

Results  of  our  1960  program  shattered  all 
previous  records.  Total  vote  was  68,- 
832.818 — 6  million  more  than  In  1956.  Per- 
centage of  civilians  of  voting  age  who  voted 
was  64.3.  an  alltlme  high.  It  was  an  In- 
formed vote.  too.  as  Indicated  by  the  wide- 
spread ticket  splitting,  political  analysts 
observed. 

Our  1962  program  achieved  a  record  vote 
for  a  nonpresidential  year.  More  than  53  7 
million  Americans  voted.  Percent  of  civil- 
ians of  voting  age  who  voted  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  46.5.  2  percenUge 
points  higher  than  the  previous  record  for 
a  nonpresidential   year   established   in    1938. 

CONTRIBUTE     TO     THE     PARTY     OR     CANDmATE     OF 
TOUR    CHOICE 

In  1958.  1960,  and  1962  the  American  Herit- 
age Foundation  added  to  Its  voting  program 
a  new  dimension  designed  to  encourage  small 
financial  contributions  to  political  parties 
Political  campaign  costs  have  skyrocketed  In 
recent  years  and  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  American  people  have  made  a  political 
contribution — with  90  percent  of  political 
funds  coming  from  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  population — obviously  an  unhealthy 
situation. 

•The  Report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Campaign  Costs,"  commended  and  called 
for  a  continuation  of  "the  efforts  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  and  other  or- 
ganizations that  have  engaged  In  bipartisan 
efforts  to  encourage  individuals  to  register, 
vote  and  contribute" 

PROGRAM  TO  MODERNIZE  ARCHAIC  ELECTION 
LAWS 

The  closeness  of  the  1960  elections  drama- 
tized the  need  for  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation's  educational  program  to 
modernize  outmoded  election  laws.  The 
program,  started  in  1952,  is  a  byproduct  of 
our  vote  campaigns.  Every  election  eve.  we 
are  deluged  with  complaints  by  citizens  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation,  telling  us:  "You  have 
persuaded  me  to  register  and  vote,  but  I  cant 
because  of  outmoded  election  laws."  Many 
of  these  laws  were  established  a  century  ago 
and  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  today's  highly 
mobile  America. 

Archaic  State  election  laws  are  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  voting.  On  November  8. 
1960,  there  were  104  million  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age.  Of  these,  only  86,636.000  were,  be- 
cause of  various  State  election  requiremenu, 
actually   eligible    to   vote.     In   other   words, 
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19^05,000  dtlaens  were  prevented  from  vot- 
ing In  I960  either  because  they  moved  or 
coiiidn't  get  absentee  ballots  or  Uved  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  etc.  About  three- 
fourtha  that  number— 15300,000— deliber- 
ately stayed  away  from  the  polla. 

In  1960  some  33  mUllon  Americans  moved 
and  an  estimated  8  million  of  these  were  un- 
able to  meet  State,  ooTinty.  or  precinct  resi- 
dence requirements.  About  5  million  were 
m  and  unable  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 
Another  2.600.000  traveling  adults  were  in- 
eligible to  cast  absentee  baUots.  Some  1  - 
750.000  adult  Negroes  in  11  States  were  kept 
from  the  poltt  by  local  rules,  poll  taxes,  sub- 
jective Uteracy  tests  and  various  social  pres- 
sures. Also  500,000  citizens  living  abroad 
could  not  vote  and  another  500.000  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  last  of  these  oHa- 
qualifications  was  remedied  In  1961  by  the 
23d  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon.  giving 
qualified  residents  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

As  a  nonprofit  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Ptoundatlon  refrains  from 
lobbying,  its  role  in  the  voting  reform  pro- 
gram is  educational,  serving  as  a  clearing- 
house of  election  research  and  encouraging 
State  legislatures,  Governors,  election  &f- 
ficlals,  and  opinion  molders  to  evaluate  each 
State's  election  lavra  in  terms  of  20th-cen- 
tviry  needs. 

Since  1953,  16  States  have  adopted  basic 
reforms  based  on  the  foundation's  findings 
New  Jersey  reduced  its  residence  require- 
ment to  6  months  for  aU  elections  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  lowered 
their  2-year  requirement  to  1  year.  Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts.  Ohio,  Missouri,  Califor- 
nia, Arizona.  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Oregon 
suspended  their  State  residence  require- 
ments as  a  condition  for  voting  in  the  presi- 
dential elections;  and  Idaho  reduced  theirs 
to  60  days.  Vermont  followed  Connecticut 
In  allowing  former  residents  to  return  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  if  unable  to 
vote  in  new  State. 

For  the  first  time,  Pennsylvania  civilians 
were  able  to  cast  absentee  ballots  in  the 
1960  elections,  a  reform  proposed  by  the 
foundation.  f       ^ 

Similar    legislation    easing   residence    re- 
quirements  and   absentee   voting   is   \inder 
consideration    in    Delaware,    Idaho,    nilnols 
Iowa.   Kansas,   Louisiana.   Maine.   Maryland' 
New  York.  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota' 
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xmfinlahed  business.  The  problem  ol  voter 
indUTerence  U  a  perennial  one.  This  u  the 
price  we  pay  for  freedom.  People  forget;  re- 
lax Into  old  hablto.  Thus,  the  64.3  percent 
vote  of  I960  dropped  to  46.5  percent  In  1962 
Informed  voting,  like  any  other  haWt.  re- 
quires regular  exercise.  A  oontlnulng  pro- 
gram Is  essential  If  our  feUow  Americans  are 
to  achieve  a  higher  level  at  participating 
citizenship.  h»«>^« 

Annual  local  elections  and  biennial  con- 
gressional elections  are  often  more  Impor- 
tant than  quadrennial  elections.  Off-year 
elecUons  are  a  misnomer,  deciding  as  they 
do  such  vital  Issues  as  schools,  taxes,  hous- 
ing, highways,  and  other  subjects  intimately 
affecting  our  daily  lives. 

This  is  a  conUnulng  program,  first,  of 
course,  because  Informed  voting  in  aU  elec- 
tions U  the  number  one  obligation  of  every 
citizen,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  mobU- 
ity  and  changes  in  our  voting  population 
For  example,  35  milUon  people  moved  last 
year  and  most  of  these  need  to  be  reminded 
to  reregister.  More  than  1  million  young 
people  reach  voting  age  every  year  and  of 
course,  must  register  if  they  are  to  cast  their 
first  ballots. 
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CONTRIBUTB     TO     TOUB     PARTT:      A     LONG-RANGX 
PROGRAM 

Broadening  the  base  of  political  financing 
Is  a  long-range  program  because  It  Involves 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  basic  attitudes 
and  political  habits  of  the  American  people 
The  majority  of  Americans  still  maintain  a 
negative  attitude  toward  giving  to  a  politi- 
cal party.  It  will  take  years  of  education 
before  the  average  citizen  comes  to  look 
upon  political  contributions  as  an  accepted 
obligation  of  citizenship  slmUar  in  impor- 
tance to  supporting  the  community  chest 
and  other  worthwhile  causes. 

In  response  to  requests  from  both  political 
parties  and  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs,  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  wiU  continue  Its  pioneer  work  in 
this  vital  area. 


EJECTION  HxroBifs:  AW  jrsrxmsnTD  task 
The  American  people  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove the  foundation's  elections  reform  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Galluf,  reports  that  75  percent 
favor  shorter  residence  requirements;  and 
87  percent  would  make  it  easier  for  travelers 
the  Ul,  disabled,  and  hospitalized  to  vote  by 
mail.  ' 

Despite    the   millions    of   Americans    who 
move  and  travel  yearly.  37  States  stUl  require 

1  year's  residence  in  the  State;   1  demands 

2  years;    and    12   call   for   6   months      Five 
States  do  not  allow  mall  absentee  voting  by 
civilians;  and  most  States  lack  adequate  pro- 
vision for  voting   by  the  sick,   hospitalized 
and  travelers. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  In  re- 
moving needlessly  restrictive  election  laws 
But  much  work  Uea  ahead.  It  promises  to 
be  hard  work.  Embodied  in  State  constitu- 
tions, many  election  laws  can  be  changed 
only  through  constitutional  amendment  a 
difficult  and  time-consuming  process.  Some 
State  constitutions  can  be  amended  only 
every  10  years.  Although  the  overall  picture 
is  brightening,  there  are  stlU  millions  of 
voters  who  are  victimized  by  antiquated 
laws.  Not  until  these  laws  have  been 
changed  will  America  acore  higher  in  voter 
particlpaUon. 

mFORMXD  voting:   A  COKTINXTING  PROBLEM  AlTD 

oppoaruNiit 
Alerting  Americans  to  the  Importance  of 
informed  voting  is  a  Job  that  will  always  be 


FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

In  1863  the  American  Heritage  Foundation 
will  step  up  its  educational  program  to 
streamline  outmoded  election  laws;  and  pre- 
pare new  materials  and  make  plana  for  the 
aU-lmportant  1964  elections.  Also,  more 
than  600  cities  wUl  hold  elections  in  1963  and 
in  these  clUes,  the  foundation  will  conduct 
its  "register,  vote  on  an  Informed  basis  and 
contribute  to  the  political  party  of  "your 
choice"  program. 

An  effecUve  Instrument  in  the  service  of 
our  country,  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion will  continue  to  devote  its  resources  and 
faclllUes  to  this  vital  citizenship  work— not 
only  in  1963  and  in  the  crucial  1964  elections, 
but  as  long  as  the  national  Interest  requires. 
The  foundation  is  supported  by  firms, 
foundations.  organlzaUons.  and  Individuals 
who  beUeve  that  the  best  way  to  maintain 
our  free  political  climate  is  through  particl- 
paUon by  the  people  in  the  choosing  of  their 
goverrmjent  and  sharing  in  its  decisions. 
Contributions  are  tax  deductible. 


SETTLEMENT   OF   THE   DOCK 
STRIKE  IN  NEW  YORK 
Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr.   President,    it   has 
been  my  practice  to  seek  the  Hoor  in- 
dependently in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  question  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate now.    Hence,  I  did  not  interrupt  the 
proceedings  before,  but  I  wish  now  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
from   Arkansas    [Mr.   Pulbright],   and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]    in    commendation    of    Senator 
Morse  and  the  panel  which  was  instru- 


mental In  settling  the  dock  «t,Hw 
addition  to  the  Senato?^ro£^J? 
the  pariel  consisted  of  Theodore  S^ 
fellow  townsman  of  mine  In  Newv^:»? 
and  Professor  Healy.  They  W  .  ' 
dared  signal  service  to  t^^  Nalio^^ 
helping  to  bring  about  this  result  ti° 
end  of  a  disastrous  strike  so  rrtH«^ 
important  to  us  all.  """^^"^y 

My  coUeague  from  New  York  ^nin 

fh  "^  U^^  ^'?'  ^  '"^^  it  offlcialI!Sl^ 
the  people  of  our  State  are  deenlv  i^ 
debted  to  the  panel  for  its  work  nia^" 
already  said  as  much  to  the'seiZr 
from  Oregon  LMr.  Morse],  but  thS^S' 
fort  IS  now  capped  by  the  acceptance  bv 
the  New  York  Shipping  AssociSn  of 
the  proposed  terms  of  the  settlement 

We  have  every  hope  that  these  tenn« 
will  also  be  found  to  be  applicable  InS 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  thSl 
IS  a  strike.  >^cre 

f  J  ^^'^^  again  to  the  discussion  earlier 
today  with  the  Senator  from  Or^<2 
IMr.  Morse]  and  point  out  that  the  m 
perimental  technique  which  has  beM> 
employed,  namely,  the  idea  of  a  t^t 
finding  board  to  make  recommendaUonl 
has  at  least  in  this  case,  demonstrated 
that  It  does  not  cut  off  or  embarrass  the 
collective  bargaining  process  but  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  extremely  useful  tool  in 
a  real  national  emergency  strike. 

I  have  sponsored  proposed  legislation 
before,  calling  upon  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority,  and  also  providing 
for  a  modest  period  of  standstill  in 
which  he  would  take  such  action  even 
before  a  strike  has  taken  place  So  I 
take  great  comfort  in  the  fact  that  this 
experience,  so  very  ably  and  magnifi- 
cently  concluded  by  one  of  our  own  num- 
bers, makes  us  doubly  proud  and  lends 
substance  to  this  approach,  rather  than 
to  the  more  drastic  approaches  of  com- 
pulsory arbitraUon  and  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  trade  unions 
and  similar  action. 

The  city  of  New  York  still  has  a  very 
critical  and  crippling  strike,  the  news- 
paper strike.  It  may  not  qualify  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  longshoremen's  strike 
with  respect  to  tying  up  the  shipment  of 
goods,  or  be  so  closely  related,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright] 
so  properly  said,  to  foreign  aid  and  other 
critical  national  aspects  of  our  life;  but 
certainly  it  is  unbelievably  disconcerting 
and  very  harmful  to  all  of  us  because  it 
shuts  off  the  sources  of  information  and 
discussion— I  hope  no  one  will  consider 
this  offensive,  but  I  think  it  is  factually 
true— of  many  of  the  most  influential 
and  important  journals  in  the  country. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  an  example 
like  the  one  we  have  just  seen  is  critically 
important  to  us  in  New  York,  as  perhaps 
indicating  lines  which,  sooner  or  later— 
and  it  is  now  growing  very  late— will 
have  to  be  followed  in  connection  w;ith 
the  newspaper  strike  there.  ' 

I  take  this  occasion  again,  while  con- 
gratulating the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  in  whom  we  take  great 
pride,  to  call  attention,  first,  to  the  need 
for  a  greater  range  of  techniques  for 
dealing  with  such  urgent  strike  situa- 
tions. As  I  have  said.  I  have  offered 
proposed  legislation  on  this  subject  in 
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„«^i»dinK  Congresses,  and  shall  offer  it 
?lSn  to  include  the  idea  of  a  fact- 
Jndinj?  board  which  would  have  power 
Sf make  recommendations  and  to  provide 
fnr  aperiod  of  standstill  while  the  board 
rts  Again,  I  call  attention  to  the  de- 
nlorable  and  intolerable  situation  in  the 
KPW  York  City  newspaper  strike,  and  to 
pJoress  with  all  the  cooperation  we  can 
eive  the  hope  that  that  strike,  too.  may 
nerhaps.  even  by  some  such  technique 
as  this  be  soon  brought  to  a  close. 

j^lr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  share  the  views  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
both  with  respect  to  the  dock  strike  set- 
tlement and  the  Implications  of  this  kind 
of  approach,  and  also  the  tragedy  of  the 
continuing  New  York  City  newspaper 
strike.  I  feel  certain  that  when  the 
President  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  board,  of  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  the 
chairman,  all  across  the  country  there 
was  a  feeling,  as  I  felt  it,  knowing  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  having 
worked  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  there  was 
a  great  wave  of  confidence  that  the  com- 
mittee would  develop  findings  and  pro- 
posals which  would  be  very  helpful  in 
bringing  that  strike  to  an  end.  That 
has  now  come  to  pass,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Nation  is  doubly  grateful  to  the  President 


for  his  wisdom  in  naming  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  doubly  grate- 
ful, too,  for  the  strong  effort  the  com- 
mittee made  in  offering  proposals  which 
now.  evidently,  have  been  accepted. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m. '  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, January  23,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


John  J.  Hyland 
Henry  L.  Miller 
John  M.  Lee 
Robert  E.  McC.  Ward 
Rhodam    Y.    McElroy, 

Jr. 
John  O.  Miner 
Theodore  A.  Torgerson 
Edward  A.  Ruckner 
Odale  D.  'Waters,  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Relter.  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Wylle.  Jr. 
Earl  R  Eastwold 


William  A.  Stuart 
George  R.  L.uker 
William   H.    Grover- 

man,  Jr. 
George  W.  Pressey 
Francis  E.  Nuessle 
Robert  B.  Moore 
Magruder  H.  Tuttle 
Harold  G.  Bowen.  Jr. 
Edgar  H.  Batcheller 
William  A.  Brockett 
Levering  Smith 
Edward  J.  Pahy 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  22  'legislative  day  of 
January  15 > ,  1963: 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Kleber  S  Masterson.  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 
in  the  Departmeut  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
4  years,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

LINE 

Edwin  S  Miller  Francis  J.  Blouin 

Bernard  M.  Slrean         Arthur  R    Gralla 


MEDICAL    CORPS 

Harold  J.  Cokely 
Robert  B.  Brown 

CIVIL   ENGINEKR   CORPS 

Lewis  C.  Coxe 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Prank  M.  Kyes 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral: 

LINE 

Harry  R   Canaday 
William  C.  Hughes 

medical  corps 
Rajtnond  T.  Holden 
Hugh  Warren 
Donald  E.  Hale 

supply  corps 
Edward  J.  Costello,  Jr. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Samuel  S.  Wald 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  by   the   Wiqt   President   Before 
Democratic  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  22,  1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  last 
Saturday,  January  19.  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  a  luncheon  at  the  Sheraton - 
Park  Hotel  where  the  Vice  President 
spoke. 

As  always.  Lyndon  Johnson  captivated 
and  inspired  his  audience.  He  outlined 
for  a  large  group  of  Democrats  from  all 
corners  of  the  United  States  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  Democratic  Party 
was  founded,  and  then  he  showed  how 
these  principles  have  been  practically 
applied  through  the  years  in  successful 
and  forward-looking  foreign  and  domes- 
tic programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's excellent  address  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    by    Vice    President    Lyndon     B. 

Johnson    at   the   Democratic   Luncheon. 

Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

January    19,    1963 

I  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  by  the 
dedication    of    the    loyal    I>emocratic    Party 


workers  who  give  so  freely  of  their  time  and 
their  energies  to  a  cause.  To  me,  this  is  one 
of  the  true  strengths  of  a  free  people. 

You  have  put  aside  your  affairs  and  trav- 
eled hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  miles 
to  strengthen  the  party.  And  you  have  done 
so  only  because  you  believe  In  goals  which 
are  over  and  beyond  your  own.  Individual 
Interests. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  can  ex- 
ist In  the  modern  world  only  If  people  or- 
ganize themselves  to  make  a  point  of  view 
effective.  Without  that  organization,  gov- 
eriunent  becomes  the  exclusive  province  of 
a  small  group  of  officials  who  have  succeeded 
by  one  means  or  another  In  capturing  power. 
And  government  that  Is  exclusive  is  exclusive 
of  the  people. 

There  is  a  cynical  view  which  holds  that 
politics  is  the  art  of  organizing  to  seize 
power.  In  our  country.  I  believe,  it  is  the 
art  of  organizing  to  achieve  goals  that  will 
serve  the  people. 

You  and  I  have  chosen  the  Democratic 
Party  because  we  have  faith  in  its  dreams 
and  aspirations.  And.  as  we  close  out 
the  books  on  the  first  2  yrars  of  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  I  feel  we  can  conclude 
that  our  faith  has  been  justified  under  the 
leadership  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  likes  to  trace  our  par- 
ty's beginning  back  to  1791,  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Monroe  went  from  Vir- 
ginia to  New  England  on  what  they  called  a 
■  botanizing  excxirsion."  The  seeds  they 
planted  on  that  trip  blossomed  almost  Imme- 
diately and  the  plant  still  bears  fresh  fruit 
every  year  in  the  form  of  new  leaders,  new 
Ideas,  new  accomplishments,  and  new  vic- 
tories 

We  are  here  as  members  of  the  world's 
third  oldest  political  party — and  we  were  a 
concern  when  the  English  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  merely  the  political  arm  of  a  few  estab- 
lished families.  ""^ 


I  never  tire  of  telling  people  why  I  think 
we  have  remained  In  good  shape  for  so  many 
years.  There  Is  a  lesson  In  this  great  politi- 
cal success  story,  and  the  better  we  remem- 
ber It.  the  more  effective  we  will  be  when  we 
leave  Washington  and  return  to  our  homes 
and  the  voters,  the  real  source  of  our  party's 
strength. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said  that  the 
Democratic  Party  would  be  the  major  party 
as  long  as  It  belonged  to  the  people.  He 
went  on  to  describe  our  party  as  one  that 
believes  "in  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Judgment  of  a  small  minority." 

"Our  party."  Roosevelt  said,  also  "belle\'es 
that,  as  new  conditions  arise  beyond  the 
power  of  men  and  women  to  meet  as  Indi- 
viduals, It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  to  find  new  remedies  with  which 
to  meet  them." 

These  are  principles  of  constant  change — 
as  man's  needs  are  constantly  changing.  But 
they  are  firmly  rooted  In  stable  and  fruitful 
soil. 

To  begin  with,  we  Democrats  are  not  an  ex- 
clusive party.  If  this  country  was  founded 
as  a  haven  where  all  who  believe  In  liberty 
could  come,  live  together  In  harmony,  and 
uy  to  make  their  lives  better,  then  It  follows 
that  a  party  which  hopes  to  lead  the  country 
must  believe  In  these  things,  too. 

So  we  Democrats  have  always  been  the  one 
great  national  political  party,  made  up  of 
people  from  all  sections,  all  classes,  all  races, 
all  religions.  Prom  the  outset,  we  have  been 
the  party  that  has  met  the  Immigrant  at  the 
dock  and  helped  him  to  become  a  citizen — 
Just  as  it  reached  out  a  helping  hand  to  the 
sharecropper,  the  worklngman.  the  student, 
and  the  businessman. 

But  we  knew  that  this  was  not  enough. 
Jefferson  said  that  the  only  healthy  republic 
was  one  of  educated  citizens,  each  with  a 
stake  In  his  country's  welfare.  So  we  believe 
m  educating  each  American  to  the  utmost 
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of  his  capacity.  So  we  believe  In  the  right 
of  every  American  to  have  an  equal  chance  to 
contribute  his  talent  to  our  country. 

Our  foreign  poUcy  has  been  equaUy  un- 
compUcatMl  down  through  the  years.  We 
Democrata,  of  course,  believe  that  In  a  world 
of  agfgreasors  our  country  can  only  remain 
free  by  remaining  brave,  by  remaining  strong 
But  we  do  not  arm  for  conquest.  We  arm 
to  maintain  freedom  and  preserve  peace. 

But  we  also  beUeve  that  the  best  way  to 
have  a  good  neighbor  Is  to  be  one.  This  is 
the  basis  at  oiir  historic  reciprocal  trade  pol- 
icy, which  encourages  commerce  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  basis  of 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations  In  its 
painful  quest  for  world  order,  and  of  our 
support  of  programs  which  help  others  to 
help  themselves. 

These  principles,  as  you  can  see,  are  neither 
numerous  nor  hard  tio  understand.  But  they 
have  lasted,  and  o\ir  party  has  lasted  with 
them. 

When  I  entered  politics,  some  30-odd  years 
ago.  I  found  my  natural  home  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  wasn't  hard  for  me  to  Join— . 
I  was  bom  one. 

I  found  It  easy  to  remain  In  the  Democratic 
Party  because  my  deepest  personal  poUtlcal 
principles  were  at  home  there. 

I  believed  that  It  U  the  pollUdan's  first 
duty  to  hold  his  country  together,  to  appeal 
to  the  forces  that  unite  us,  and  to  channel 
the  forces  that  divide  us  Into  paths  where 
a  democraUc  solution  Is  possible.  It  Is  our 
obligation  to  resolve  Issues— not  to  create 
them. 

None  of  us  will  ever  live  to  see  our  country 
perfect,  Just  as  we  will  never  live  to  see  our- 
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us  need  no  longer  feel  the  crlnniin™  . 
effects  of  lingering  UlneL    SS^  f^^'^ 
great    metronoiitjjr,    o-„„.    .^        ""  "lat  oji. 


great    metropolitan    areas 


*re   made 


selves  perfect.  But  we  can  try— and  if  we 
leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  we  found 
it  and  If  we  die  with  a  little  more  under- 
standing than  we  had  when  we  were  bom 
we  are  doing  all  right.  I  have  found  that 
being  a  Democrat  has  helped  me  to  try  to 
do  both.  "J   1^  """^  """"^'■^"c  f  arty  has  CTown  i« 

our  work   is  made  easier  because   during     S,.*'^^"'  *^^  P^P^*  know  it  1,^7^! 
^h^e  past  2  years,  we  have  had  a  m/n  ^Sf     Zf^'^.l^^a'^^^'Ze^,:^^^^^'^^^^ 


White  House  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
advancing  the  cause  of  freedom  and  social 
Justice  In  every  corner  of  our  land  and  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

/^w"^  P^Kennedy  has  taken  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  has  applied 
them  to  solving  the  world's  problems 

Because  our  administration  believes  in 
strength,  freedom  is  stronger  everywhere  In 
the  world.  We  have  pulled  the  fangs  of  the 
Cuban  rattlesnake— and  made  it  clear  there 
were  no  limits  to  our  determination  to  de- 
fend our  secTirlty. 

By  calling  the  blufl  In  Cuba,  we  made  free- 
dom in  Berlin  and  southeast  Asia  that  much 
surer.  And,  where  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
Communist  world  was  solid  and  united  Its 
major  preoccupation  today  is  a  bitter  inter- 
nal quarrel  between  its  two  most  powerful 
leaders. 

Becaiue  we  believe  In  collective  security 
and  in  being  a  good  neighbor,  we  have  sun- 
ported  intelligent  trade,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  United 
rfations. 

Because  we  believe  In  solving  problems 
we  are  seeking  to  bring  our  economy  to  full 
capacity,  so  that  every  American  capable  of 
holding  a  Job  or  a  place  in  college  attains 
those  goals;  so  that  the  senior  citizens  among 


for  the  overwhelming  majol^t'y  Tf^^^iiT**^ 
who  reside  In  them.  *°iertcaa. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  grown  i« 

>,„     *^*  **•» 

,  °P*"  ^w  a 

for  three  reasons.        ' ' "       ""  confidence 

First    is   our   history,   our   prlncinu. 
our  present  program.  ""piea,  ^j^ 

Second  Is  our  willingness  to  work  ion» 
hard  for  what  we  believe  In.  We  kn^^^t"*" 
human  needs  change,  and  we  m,,Jt  T  *" 
the  future.  But  al!o  ^  k^ow  trt"'*^  '°' 
needs  must  be  solved.  We  ^«  ??4^' 
cause  we  have  the  eyes  to  see  whatTT.^ 
done  and  the  courage  to  do  i^  """*  ^ 

tr^^i^'^r^  ^^^  ^^"^  °'  P^'^Pl*  o^  party  at 
tracts.  I  mean  more  than  the  tens  of  '»" 
lions  of  voter^a  vast  majority,  by  tie  '^"' 
who  consider  themselves  Democrats  t  !^'"~ 
the  kind  Of  peopl^the  hu^i  ^"^^ 
room  and  the  mUllons  of  people  to  .)!^ 
we  wlU  carry  the  message  ^when  we'L°^ 
here— Who  hold  our  party  together 

So  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  again  i„  k. 
half  of  the  President  and  mysT^r  wJ!". 
you  did  for  us  in  1960;  for  whaVyou^/i^ 
year;  and  for  what  you  will  do  next  yl^ 
help  elect  the  Democratic  candldat^r^ 
Presment  and  Vice  President-whoevS'th'e" 

We  will  meet  again  next  year  to  choo« 
those  candidates.  If  the  DemocraUc  P^S 
holds  true  to  the  country,  and  If  we  h^I 
true  to  our  party,  we  will  have  doubly  earid 
the  victory  that  will  be  ours  ^  ° 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1963 

(UgislaUve  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all  mercies 
whose  faithfulness  abides  In  spite  of  all 
our  fickleness,  whose  forgiveness  outlasts 
all  our  transgressions,  take  from  our 
minds  which  at  best  see  but  as  in  a  glass 
dartjy,  the  delusions  which  so  often  color 
our  fallible  judgments  and  control  our 
partisan  verdicts.  Keep  us  from  mis- 
taking cme  ray  of  light  for  the  total  efful- 
gence of  the  sun. 

Arm  our  spirits  in  this  f  onun  of  liberty 
to  guard  well  the  principles  which  are 
the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  RepubUc's 
life.  Oive  us  to  see,  with  a  solemnity 
that  awes  our  spirits,  that  if  as  a  people 
we  come  to  value  anything  more  than 
freedom  under  God,  we  will  lose  our 
birthright,  and  that  if  it  is  comfort  or 
luxuries,  security,  or  money  that  a 
nation,  in  practice  values  most,  in  the 
long  run  as  it  gains  that  material  world 
it  win  lose  its  soul. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name 
Amen. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday 
January  22,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introducUon  of 
Dills  and  the  transaction  of  rouUne  busi- 
ness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes.  ^  ^  o 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Makstixu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session, 
The   foUowing   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Bill  D.  Moyers.  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps; 

Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts  to 
be  special  represenUtlve  for  trade  negotia- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary; 

David  Elliott  Bell,  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development; 

WUllam  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland  to  be  trs 
teecutlve  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Pxind; 

John  C.  Bullitt,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S 
KrecutlTe  Director  of  the  International 
^nk  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 


William  T.  Gossett,  of  Michigan  to  be 
deputy  special  representative  for  trade  ne^ 
gotlations.  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  I  report  favorably  the  foUowlng 
nominations  that  have  previously  ao- 
peared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows : 

G.  Edward  Clark  and  sundry  other  per- 
«)n3  for  promotion  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service   of   the   United   States 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  Ume,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

8. 432.  A  bill  to  accelerate,  extend,  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoft  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  433.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  of  rates  of  postage 
on  fourth  class  mall;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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/RM  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
M  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
'  By  Mr.  KEATING: 

c  434  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tonl 
_,?„arz-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^        ByMrHAT-T: 

S  435    A.  bill  for  the  relief   of   Mrs.   Inge 

**|*«6.  A^lll'for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
^a^^^A   bill    for    the    relief    of    William 

^8^438  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Scardlna,  his  wife.  Maria,  and  their  children, 
salvatore  and  Antonla; 

S  439  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L. 
oodrlguez; 

8^440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emlliana 
San  Diego  Anselmo;  and 

S  441-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Modesta 
Alzate  Ogoy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 
S  442.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Andreas 
Gllnos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  BtmDicK )  : 
S  443.  A  bin  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance lor  the  construction  by  public  school 
districts   of   classroom    facilities   needed    for 
the  education  of  Indian  children  who  reside 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  district:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.      Brewster.      Mr.     Clark.      Mr. 
Ke.\ting,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mcskie.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Willxams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  ; 
S.  444    A  bill  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
Federal  air  pollution  control  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
8. 445.  A   bill    to    authorize    the    Adminis- 
trator. General    Services    Administration,   to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of   land 
to  the  Lexington  Park  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Inc.;    to   the    Committee   on    Govern- 
ment Operations. 

S.  446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julia  Kok; 
and 

S.  447.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  dangerously  insane  persons  ac- 
quitted of  offenses  against  the  United  States 
solely  by  reason  of  insanity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  448.  A  bill  to  permit  unmarried  annui- 
tants under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended,  to  elect  sur- 
vivorship annuities  upon  subsequent  mar- 
riage: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
3.449.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles for  disabled  veterans;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself,  Mr. 

KucHEL,   Mr.   Clark.   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 

Engle,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr    Morse,  Mr. 

Case,   Mr.  Javfts.   Mr.  Keating,   Mr. 

Proutt,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  450.  A   bill    to    amend   the   Davis-Bacon 

Act,  as  amended;  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  as 

amended;  and  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 

.amended;    and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S  451.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  destruction 
of  wild  birds  and  animals  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
their  number;  to  the  CkHnmlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  452.  A  bill  to  permit  coverage  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  and  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  employees  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  heretofore  re- 
tired or  hereafter  retiring  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    HILL    (for    himself    and    Mr. 

SPARKMAN  I  : 

S.  453.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tomblgbee 
River  near  AllcevlUe.  Ala.;  and 

S.  454.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake  formed 
by  the  W'alter  F.  George  lock  and  dam.  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  as  Lake  Eufaula;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  455.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  to  prescribe  the  func- 
tions thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

S.  456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mamie 
H.  Wlnstead; 

S.  457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Patterson  Bartlett; 

S.  458.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Reeder  Motor 
Co  : 

S.  459.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Bern- 
stein; and 

S.  460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cathie  Lee 
Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  461.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  killed  or  Injured  while,  or  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of,  enforcing  any  Federal  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gore)  : 
S.  462.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
lake  formed  by  Kentucky  Dam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Loukla 
Spathakls;  and 

S.  464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Rose 
Abdul  Massih  Denha;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S,  4G5.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Zsuzsauna 
Szalal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS  • 
S.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  to  $2,400  the  annual 
amount    Individuals    are    permitted    to    earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  insur- 
ance  benefits   payable   to   them   under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Duey 
HuHman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   KEFAUVER    (for   himself,  Mr. 
DoDD.    Mr.    KucHEL,    Mr.    Randolph, 
Mr.    Saltonstall,    and    Mr.    Spark- 
man)  : 
S.J   Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  tt^  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States   providing   for   nomination   of 
candidates  lor  President  and  Vice  President 
by  primary  elections;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  : 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution   to   repeal 

the  twenty-second  article  of  amendment  to 


the  Constitution;   to  the  Commltee  on  tb« 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KJSTAUVER: 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  and 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefauver  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia)  : 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION 


STUDY    OF    FACTS    SURROUNDING 
THE  BAY  OF  PIGS  INVASION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion IS.  Res.  54)  authorizing  a  study  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Goldwater, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  OP   1963 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  accelerate,  extend,  and  strengthen  the 
Federal  air  pollution  control  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
permitted  to  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days 
so  that  any  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to 
may  join  on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  432)  to  accelerate,  extend, 
and  strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution 
control  program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  term  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  I  realized  how  serious 
was  the  entire  problem  of  air  pollution. 
The  air  we  breathe  is  being  poisoned. 
We  are  not  doing  enough  about  it.  And 
the  situation  is  getting  worse  as  our  pap- 
ulation and  our  productivity  increase. 

If  a  sensible  man  were  standing  in  a 
room  and  someone  were  pumping  filthy 
waste  matter  into  the  air,  he  would  take 
action.  He  would  not  stay  in  the  room — 
he  would  not  let  his  wife  or  child  or  even 
his  dog  stay  in  it.  Or,  if  he  had  to  stay, 
he  would  OF>en  the  windows  and  clear  the 
air. 

But  millions  of  sensible  men  and 
women  and  children  are  trapped  in  our 
growing  cities  today.  They  cannot  leave, 
and  fresh  air  is  often  miles  from  their 
windows.  So  they  are  forced  to  breathe 
polluted  air.  and  they  usually  do  not 
know  they  are  doing  so.    The  damage 
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our  very  health  and  lives— this  damage 
cannot  be  measured. 

We  have  an  air  pollution  program  now 
of  course.  But  it  la  basically  a  research 
program.  Early  last  year  I  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  he  convene 
a  National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution 
This  Conference  met  in  Washington  in 
December  1962.  The  facts  are  all  in. 
Now  is  the  time  for  action.  And  the 
necessary  action  must  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  detail  the  problem  a  bit  further. 

As  a  nation  we  have  experienced  over 
the  past  20  years  a  continuing  concen- 
tration of  population  and  economic  ac- 
tivity in  metropolitan  areas.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sus, lives  within  metropolitan  areas.  The 
212  areas  recognized  as  metropolitan  in 
1960  accounted  for  84  percent  of  all  the 
increase  in  the  Nation's  population  dur- 
ing the  1950  to  1960  decade.  By  1980 
our  population  will  jump  to  approxi- 
mately 260  million,  a  45-percent  increase. 
Every  year  we  could  populate  two  new 
cities,  each  larger  than  Chicago  or  Los 
Angeles. 

This  means  we  wUl  have  more  homes 
to  heat,  more  automobiles  to  drive,  more 
factories  to  operate,  more  refuse  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  more  power  to  generate. 
This  means  the  aggravation  of  an  al- 
ready very  serious  problem— the  poison- 
ing of  our  air  through  the  uncontrolled 
emission  of  filthy  wastes  into  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Few  people  realize  the  enormous  mag- 
nitude of  the  quantities  of  wastes  being 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere.  In  one 
of  our  larger  American  cities  a  well- 
faiown  research  institute  has  estimated 
the  emissions  of  pollutants  at  25  000 
tons  daily,  comprised  of  a  great  variety 
of  gases  and  liquid  and  solid  aerosols 
Despite  daily  seasonal  variations,  the  air 
supply  available  to  our  cities  is  basic- 
ally fixed;  the  ability  of  the  atmosphere 
to  dilute  and  disperse  pollutants  is 
limited. 

The  effects  of  air  pollution  are  already 
senous.     Air  pollution  has  been  linked 
with  increased  mortality  from  cardio- 
respiratory causes,  increased  susceptibil- 
ity to  respiratory  disease,  and  interfer- 
ence with  normal  respiratory  functions 
Specific  diseases  associated  in  one  de- 
gree or  another  with  air  pollution  are 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma 
and  lung  cancer.    The  economic  costs  of 
air     pollution     are     also     formidable. 
Through  injury  to  vegetation  and  live- 
stock, corrosion  and  soUing  of  material 
and  structures,  depression  of  property 
values,  air  pollution  costs  our  country 
bUlions  annually.    There  is  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  which  indicates  that 
the  long-term  effects  of  exposure  on  peo- 
ple to  ordinary  concentrations  of  air  pol- 
lutants adversely  affects  the  health  of 
many,  may  result  in  chronic  disease  and 
premature  death. 

The  air  pollution  threatening  the  Na- 
'^ion's  health  and  causing  untold  loss  in 
human  and  economic  damages  must  be 
dealt  with  on  a  broad  scale.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  date  has  been 
lunited  to  a  supporting  one  of  research. 


personnel.  We  urgently  need  significant 
expansion  in  the  scope  of  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  program.  After  all  the 
winds  know  no  artificial  boundaries;  the 
air  currents  know  no  State  lines. 

Recognizing  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  control  of  air  pollution 
r^ts  with  State  and  local  governments 
what  is  the  proper  role  of  the  Federai 
Government? 

First,  city,  county,  and   regional  air 
pollution  control  activities  need  expan 
sion.    /"■' ...  »- 

control 


cilities: 

Second,   a   10-year.  $74  million 
gram  of  grants  to  State    lo?ai«n/'^- 
gional  agencies  to  assist  'them  iiTn   "*• 

Zll'  ''''''^'^^'  °^  ^Proy^Sotr^' 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  af/!^ 
lution;  and  '"^"^airpoi. 

Third,  Federal  enforcempnt  »« 
against  air  pollution  panned  S'S' 
enforcement  procedures  of  the  p2  ** 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act        ^^"^ 

Although -the-ice?  to  al^  po^u'lon  me^te  of  "the  riL^f "  f "  '^'  °^»^  ele- 
1  is  effective  action  at  the  local  i?  ?  beheve  a  strnn.''n?''  °^  ^^^3.  i^ 
mly  34  local  Kovemmpnf«i  oir  r.«i.     1  .'  .  °^"1\^-  .^  strong  measure  comm»^ 


level,  only  34  local  governmental  air  pol 
lution  control  agencies  have  annual 
budgets  of  $25,000  or  more;  fewer  than 
1,000  people  are  employed  by  all  local 
governments  to  control  their  air  pollu- 
tion problems;  and  only  13  air  pollution 
control  agencies  employ  more  than  10 
people.  About  200  cities  with  popula- 
tions over  50,000  are  considered  to  have 
air  pollution  problems,  but  only  approxi- 
mately half  of  them  have  an  air  pollu- 
tion control  program— and  many  of  these 
programs  are  seriously  understaffed. 

Second,    State    air    pollution    control 
programs  must  be  strengthened.    Of  the 
more  than  $2  million  all  50  States  spent 
for  air  pollution  control  in  1961,  more 
than  $1   million  was  spent  by  1  State 
California.    Although  today  most  States 
have  air  pollution  control  legislation  of 
some  kind  only  17  States  spend  more 
than  $5,000  annually  for  their  programs: 
only   9   States   spend    $25,000   or   more 
And  only  approximately  150  people  are 
employed  by  all  State  governments  to 
combat    their    air    pollution    problems 
State  activities  must  be  greatly  acceler- 
ated if  all  citizens  are  to  enjoy  clean  air. 
The  Federal  Government  must  provide 
leadership,     encouragement,     technical 
know-how,  and  financial  assistance  to 
local  and  State  governments  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  program  of  re- 
search and  development  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution.    This 
is  its  proper  job. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  the  development  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. This  bill  elevates  the  Federal  role 
to  a  proper  status  of  responsibility  and 
leadership  while  recognizing  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide for — 

First,  establishment  of  a  national  re- 
search and  development  program  for  air 
pollution  prevention  and  control  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
promote  the  coordination  and  accelera- 
tion of  research,  investigations,  training 
demonstrations,  surveys,  and  studies  re- 
lating to  the  causes,  effects,  and  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  •  encour- 
age, cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
and   financial   assistance   to   local   and 
State  agencies;  and  conduct  investiga- 
tions, research,  and  surveys  concerning 
any  specific   problem   of  air  pollution 
with  a  view  to  recommending  a  solution 
to  the  problem.     In  carrying  out   this 
program  the  Federal  Government  would 
develop   air   quality    criteria   based    on 
scientific  information  to  guide  commu- 
nities in  the  establishment  and  conduct 


strong  measure  comm^T 
surate  with  the  problem  confront^?" 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  "ha?  fS^^"f, 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-^^tS 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  RKcoRVauS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  «nH 
section-by-section  analysis  were  orde^ 
to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  foUo;? 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Nous,  n, 
Representatives  of  the  United  sS  ° 
^merxca   m   Congress   assembled.  i^aJth 

follows:    ^*'        """^^  ^^^naed  to  read  ^ 

"FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1,  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 
'•  ( 1 )  that  the  predominant  part  of  th. 
Nation  s  population  Is  located  In  its  raDidi^ 
expanding  metropolitan  and  othS  ur2 
area^,  which  generally  croes  the  bouncS^ 
lines  of  local  Jurisdictions  and  often  eS 
into  two  or  more  States;  "^""^ 

"12)  that  the  growth  In  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  aC 
by  urbanization,  industrial  development  and 
the  increasing  use  of  motor  vehlcLs  h« 
resu  ted  In  mounting  dangers  to  the  pub" 
health  and  welfare.  Injury  to  agricultimJ 
crops  and  livestock,  damage  to  a^  the^ 
terloratlon  of  property,  and  hazards  to  air 
and  ground  transportation; 

"(3)  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pol  utlon   at   its   source    is   the  prtaaa 

'r^llTS'   °'    "^'"^^   ^^^    '-^^   «-- 
"(4)   Uiat  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  is  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal,   Stat*,   regional    and 

StfoT^""  "^  ^'''"''  ^"'^  "°°*^°'  '^ 
"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
"(1)  to  protect  the  Nation's  air  resources 
so  as  to  promote  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  the  productive  capacity  of  lt« 
population;  j    ui    iw 

"(2)  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
I^t?"  .v,*""*  development  program  to 
poHutTon         ^'■^^^""o^   ^"d   control   of  air 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
connection  with  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  their  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  programs;  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs. 

"COOPERATIVE     ACTIVITIES     AND     UNIFORM     LAWS 

"Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and  local 
governments  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution;  encourage  the  enactment 
Of  improved  and.  so  far  as  practicable  In  the 
light  of  varying  conditions  and  needs,  uni- 
form State  and  local  laws  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution-  and 
encourage  agreements  and  compacts  between 
States  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution. 

"(b)    The   Secretary  shall   cooperate  with 
and  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  all 
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•wieral  departments  and  agencies  having 
rTnctlons  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
ntrol  of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assure  the 
"^tiilMtlon  in  the  Federal  air  pollution  con- 
"",  orogram  of  all  appropriate  and  avaUable 
'acuities  and  resources  within  the  Federal 
rvivernment. 
•■(c)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby 
iven  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate  and 
^nter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  In 
conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
states  for  (1)  cooperaUve  effort  and  mutual 
assistance  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
a^  pollution  and  the  enforcement  of  their 
respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and  (2)  the 
establishment  of  such  agencies.  Joint  or 
otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  or  com- 
nacts.  No  such  agreement  or  compact  shall 
be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any  State  a 
party  thereto  unless  and  untU  it  has  been 
approved  by  Congress. 

"RKSIAKCH,  INVESTIGATIONS,  TRAINING,  AND 
OTHEH   ACTIVITIES 

"S*c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  s^ll  establish 
a  national  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  and  as  part  of  such  program  shall — 
"(1)  promote  the  coordination  and  accel- 
eration of  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, training,  demonstrations,  surveys,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  causes,  effects,  extent, 
prevention,  and  control  of  air  pollution;  and 
"(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  ren- 
der technical  services  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  private  agencies, 
iMtltutlons,  and  organizations,  and  Indi- 
viduals In  the  conduct  of  such  activities; 
and 

"(3)  conduct  Investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  confronting  any  air 
pollution  control  agency  with  a  view  to 
recoDunendlng  a  solution  of  such  problem, 
if  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  such  agency 
or  if.  in  his  Judgment,  such  problem  may 
affect  or  be  of  concern  to  communltlea  In 
various  parts  of  the  Nation  or  may  affect 
any  community  or  communities  In  a  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  source  of  the 
matter  causing  or  contributing  to  the  pollu- 
tion Is  located. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to — 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  information.  Includ- 
ing appropriate  recommendations  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  pertaining  to  such  research 
and  other  activities; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies,  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  any  industries  involved.  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  conduct  of  such  research  and  other 
activities; 

"(3)  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agenclee,  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agenclee.  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
to  Individuals,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
dlUons  as  he  may  determine; 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  Individuals,  without  regard  to  section 
364a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529); 
"(5)  provide  training  for,  and  make  train- 
ing grants  to,  personnel  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  and  other  persons  with  suitable 
qualifications; 

"(6)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships. In  the  E>epartment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  at  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  Institutions  or 
research  organizations; 

"(7)  collect  and  disseminate.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federai  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  pubUc  or  private 


agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations  hav- 
ing related  responsibilities,  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  air  quality 
and  other  Information  pertaining  to  air  pol- 
lution and  the  prevention  and  control 
thereof; 

"(8)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  prototype  devices  for  the 
prevention  or  control  of  air  pollution; 

"(9)  recommend  to  air  jwllutlon  control 
agencies  and  to  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions, after  such  research  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary,  such  criteria  of  air  quality  as 
In  his  Judgment  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare;  and 

"(10)  establish,  equip.  and  maintain 
regional  field  laboratory  and  research  facili- 
ties for  the  conduct  of  research.  Investiga- 
tions, experiments,  field  demonstrations  and 
studies,  and  training  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution,  and  Insofar 
as  practicable,  each  such  facility  shall  be 
located  near  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  which  graduate  training  In  such  research 
might  be  carried  out. 

"GRANTS     FOH     SITPPORT    OF    AIR     POLLUTION 
CONTROL    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  ♦5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  $6,000,000  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  to  and  Including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  »7 .000,000  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and  Including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $10,- 
000,000  for  each  succeeding  year  to  and  In- 
cluding the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
for  grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 
Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
for  making  grants  as  provided  In  this  section 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  available  therefor  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  allotments  to  the  several  States, 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  on  the  bfisls 
of  (1)  the  population.  (2)  the  extent  of  the 
air  pollution  problem  and  (3)  the  financial 
need  of  the  respective  States.  For  purposes 
Of  this  section,  population  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  latest  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
per  capita  Income  for  each  State  and  for  the 
United  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  In- 
comes of  the  States  and  of  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(c)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
paragraph  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authcwlzed  to  make  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies  In  such  State  in 
an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion: Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  grants 
to  an  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agency 
(as  defined  In  section  10(b)(2))  the  grant 
shall  be  made  from  the  allotments  of  the 
several  States  which  are  members  of  such 
agency  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  finds 
reasonable  and  equitable. 

"(d)  Such  grants  shall  be  made,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  include  provision  for 
special  financial  Incentives  for  regional  air 
pollution  control  programs  which  meet  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  as  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  control  of  air  pollution 
In  the  area. 

"(e)  Sxims  allotted  to  a  State  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  which  have  not 
been  obligated  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  allotted  because  of  a 
lack  ot  approvable  applications  shall  be  re- 
allotted  by  the  Secretary,  on  such  basis  as  he 


determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equitable 
and  In  accordance  with  regtilatlona  promul- 
gated by  him,  to  States  from  which  approva- 
ble applications  have  been  made  but  which 
have  not  been  approved  for  grants  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds  In  the  allotment  of  such 
State.  Any  sum  made  available  to  a  State 
by  reallotment  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shaU  be  In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise 
allotted  to  such  State  under  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  In  such  State. 

"(f)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing  facili- 
ties of  the  Treasury  Department. 

■  AIB    POLLXrriON    CONTROL    ADVISORY    BOARD 

"Sec  5.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Air  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee,  who  shall  be  chairman,  and  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  President  none 
of  whom  shall  be  Federal  oflBcers  or  employ- 
ees. The  appointed  members,  having  due 
regard  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  selected  from  among  representatives  of 
various  State,  interstate  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  of  public  or  private  Inter- 
ests contributing  to,  affected  by,  or  con- 
cerned with  air  jxjllutlon,  and  of  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  groups 
demonstrating  an  active  interest  In  the  field 
of  air  pollution  prevention  and  control,  as 
well  as  other  Individuals  who  are  expert  in 
this  field. 

"(2)  (A)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (11)  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  office 
after  July  1,  1964,  shall  expire  as  follows: 
Three  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  such 
date,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years  after 
such  date,  and  three  at  the  end  of  three 
years  after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment.  None 
of  the  members  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  within 
one  year  after  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

"(B)  The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  while  attending  confer- 
ences or  meetings  of  the  Board  or  while 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  not 
exceeding  tlOO  per  diem.  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties and  functions  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act. 

"(c)  Such  clerical  and  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Board  shall  be  provided  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

"ENTORCEMENT  MEASURES  AGAINST  AIR 
POLLUTION 

"Sec  6.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  In  any 
State  or  States  which  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be  subject  to 
abatement  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  Act,  municipal.  State,  and  Inter- 
state action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be 
encouraged  and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcement  action  except  aa  other- 
wise provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  co\irt  order 
under  subsection  (g). 
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"{e)(l)   Whenever  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  for  the 
State  in  which  the  municipality  is  situated) 
the  governing  body  of  any  municipality,  the 
Secretary  shall,  if  such  request  refers  to  air 
pollution  which  Is  endangering  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persona  in  a  State  other  than  that 
in  which  the  discharge  or  discharges  (caus- 
ing or  contributing  to  such  pollution)  origi- 
nate, give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the 
air  pollution  control  agency  of  the  munici- 
pality  where  such   discharge   or   discharges 
originate,  to  the  air  pollution  control  agency 
of  the  State  in  which  such  municipality  is 
located  and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution 
control   agency,  if  any,  of  such  State,  and 
shall    call   promptly    a    conference    of    such 
agency  or  agencies  and  of  the  air  pollution 
control  agencies  of  the  municipalities  which 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pollution, 
and  the  air  pollution  control  agency  eind  in- 
terstate agency,  if  any,  of  the  State  or  States 
in   which   such   municipalities   are   located. 
Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor  of  any 
State,  a  State  air  pollution  control  agency, 
or   (with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  air 
pollution   control   agency   for   the   State    in 
which  the  municipality  is  situated)  the  gov- 
erning body  of  any  municipality,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  if  such  request  refers  to  air  pol- 
lution which  is  endangering  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  only  in  the  requesting 
State  In  which  the  discharge  or  discharges 
(causing  or  contributing  to  such  pollution) 
originate,    give    formal    notification    thereof 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agency  and  inter- 
state agency,  if  any,  of  the  requesting  State, 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agencies  of  the 
municipality  where   such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges ori^nate,  and  of  the  municipality  or 
municipalities   alleged    to   be   adversely   af- 
fected  thereby,   and  shall   promptly   call   a 
conference  of  such  agency  or  agencies,  un- 
less, in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the 
effect  of  such  pollution  Is  not  of  such  sig- 
nificance as  to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  under  this  section.    The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  call  such  a  conference  when- 
ever,  on   the   basis   of   reports,   surveys,   or 
studies,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
pollution  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)   and 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  originate  Is  occurring. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  Not  less  than  three 
weeks'  prior  notice  of  the  conference  date 
shall  be  given  to  such  agencies. 

"(3)  Following  this  conference,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  the 
air  pollution  control  agencies  attending  the 
conference  a  summary  of  conference  dis- 
cussions including  (A)  occurrence  of  air 
pollution  subject  to  abatement  under  this 
Act;  (B)  adequacy  of  measures  taken  toward 
abatement  of  the  pollution;  and  (C)  nature 
of  delays,  if  any,  being  encountered  in 
abating  the  pollution. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  Is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  municipal  air  pollution 
control  agency  (or  to  both  such  agencies) 
that  it  take  necessary  remedial  action.  The 
Secretary  shall  allow  at  least  six  months 
from  the  date  he  makes  such  recommenda- 
tions for  the  taking  of  such  recommended 
action. 

"(e)  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  so 
allowed,  such  remedial  action  has  not  been 
taken  or  action  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  is  reasonably  calculated  to  secure 
abatement  of  such  pollution  has  not  been 
taken,  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public 
hearing,  to  be  held  in  or  near  one    or  more 


of   the   places    where    the    discharge   or    dis- 
charges   causing    or    contributing    to    such 
poUutlon  originated,  before  a  hearing  board 
of   five   or   more   persons   ^pointed   by  the 
Secretary.     Each  State  and  each  municipality 
in    which    any    discharge    causing    or    con- 
tributing  to   such   pollution    originates   and 
each  State  and  each  municipality  claiming 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pollution 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  one 
member  of  such  hearing  board  and  at  least 
one  member  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  not  less  than 
a  majority  of  such  hearing  board   shall   be 
persons  other  than  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Health,   Education,  and 
Welfare.     At  least  three  weeks'  prior  notice 
of  such  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  State. 
Interstate,  and  municipal  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  called  to  attend  the  aforesaid 
hearing  and  the  alleged  polluter  or  polluters. 
On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  at  such 
hearing,  the  hearing  board  shall  make  find- 
ings as  to  whether  pollution  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)   is  occurring  and  whether  ef- 
fective  progress    toward    abatement    thereof 
is  being  made.     If  the  hearing  board  finds 
such    pollution    is    occurring    and    effective 
progress    toward    abatement   thereof    is    not 
being  made  It  shall  make  recommendations 
to   the   Secretary    concerning   the    measures, 
if  any.  which  It  finds  to  be  reasonable  and 
suitable  to  secure  abatement  of  such  pollu- 
tion.    The  Secretary  shall  send  such  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons discharging  any  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution,  together  with  a 
notice  specifying  a  reasonable  time  ( not  less 
than  six  months)    to  secure  abatement  of 
such  pollution,  and  shall  also  send  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  and  such  notice 
to  the   State,   interstate,   and    municipal   air 
pollution  control   agencies   of   the   State   or 
States,  and  of  the  municipalitv,  where  such 
discharge  or  discharges  originate. 

"(f)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secretary— 
"(1)  In  the  case  of  air  pollution  which  is 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  (causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  such  pollution)  originate,  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  polKitlon. 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  air  pollution  which  is 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
only  In  the  State  in  which  the  discharge  or 
discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution)  originate,  may.  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  Governor  of  such  State,  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"(g)  The  court  shall  receive  in  evidence 
in  any  such  suit  a  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  hearing  board  in  such  case 
and  a  copy  of  such  board  s  recommendations 
and  shall  receive  such  further  evidence  as 
the  court  in  its  discretion  deems  proper. 
The  court,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
practicability  and  to  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  securing  abatement  of 
any  pollution  proved,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enter  such  Judgment,  and  orders  enforc- 
ing such  Judgment,  as  the  public  Interest  and 
the  equities  of  the  case  may  require 

"(h)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  participat- 
ing in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular- 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
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of  subsistence,  as  authorized  bv  inw  /e  ^ 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Gover^en?^C. 
ice  employed  intermittently.  ^  **fT- 


"(1)  In  his  summary  of  anv  rnt,f 
pursuant  to  thU  section,  the  Secrlfl,^'^ 
include  references  to  any  dischar^s^L!^ 
contributing  to  pollution  from  11,^? 
property.  Notice  of  any  hearing  du^ 
to  this  section  involving  anv  f^^^ 
alleged  to  be  affected  by  any  such  a^^}"^^ 
Shall  also  be  given  tJ  the  Pe^erJ f^^f*- 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  prooerT?'' 
volved  and  the  findings  and  recom^^  ^■ 
tlons  of  the  hearing  board  cond^S*'^'*'- 
hearing  shall  also  include  reference,  l'""^ 
such  discharges  which  are  contribmi^-'^^ 
the  pollution  found  by  such  hearing  £^ 

"REQUIREMENT    OF    REPORTS 

••SEC.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  f. 
require  any  person  whose  activities'^ 
in  the  emission  of  air  pollution  ca'.L^"'' 
contributing  to  air  pollution  which  WL*^ 
the  subject  of  a  conference  under  se^tw  ^ 
to  file  With  him.  in  such  forrn  LT?^  ' 
prescribe,  a  report,  furnishing  to  the  L?/^ 
tary  such  Information  as  may  re^S: 
be  required  as  to  the  character,  k^d  in 
quantity  of  pollutants  discharged  and  T 
use  of  devices  or  other  means  to  pi^ve^ 
or  reduce  the  emission  of  pollutants  b^tK 
person  filing  such  reports.  Such  repor^s^' 
be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise  ae^ 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  shall  bTfl^^ 
with  the  Secretary  within  such  rea^^aS 
period  a^  the  Secretary  may  prescr^  u'* 
less  additional  time  be  grante^l  by  tS'  ^" 
retary.  All  information  In  such  report  sS; 
be  considered  confidential  for  the^S^ 

"(b)  If  any  person  required  to  file  anv 
report  under  this  section  shall  fall  so  to  do 
Within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  ft 
filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 

ril".«f„/°'  '""^"y  ''-'^y"  «""  '^^^''^^  ot  such 
?T  .»  L^'o'"^*"  P^"°"  ^^«"  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $loo  for  each  and 
ev-ery- day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  brought  in  the  distria 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office 
or  In  any  district  in  which  he  does  busl- 
ness:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  upon 
application  therefor,  remit  or  mitigate  anv 
forfeiture  provided  for  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  he  shall  have  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  fact.s  upon  all  such  appncatlons 
"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  Attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures. The  costs  and  expenses  of  such 
prosecution  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 
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'■COOPER.\TlON  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO  CONTROL 
AIR    POLLUTION    FROM    FEDER.AL    FACILITIES 

"Sec.  8.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  any 
building,  installation,  or  other  property  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  within 
any  available  appropriations,  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  with  any  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  in  preventing  and  controlling  the 
pollution  of  the  air  In  any  area  Insofar  as 
the  discharge  of  any  matter  from  or  by  such 
building,  installation,  or  other  property  may 
cause  or  contribute  to  pollution  of  the  air 
In  such  area. 

"ADMIJilSTilATION 

"Sec  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
The   Secretary   may   delegate   to   any  ofllce 


Public 
to    such 


^r  employee  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
^Hucatlon.  and  Welfare  such  of  his  powers 
fnd  duties  under  this  Act,  except  the  mak- 
ing of  regulations,  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
^irv  or  expedient. 

"'(b)  Upon  the  request  of  an  air  pollution 
control  agency,  personnel  of  the  '^-*-- 
Health  Service  may  be  detalh 
"  ency  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
nrovlsions  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 214(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
nersonnel  so  detailed. 

"(C)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  in  Installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  10.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

••(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  The  term  "air  pollution  control 
agency'  means  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State  as  the  official 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

"(2)  An  agency  established  by  two  or  more 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
uol  of  air  pollution: 

"(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment health  authority,  or.  in  the  case  of  any 
city,  county,  or  other  local  government  in 
which  there  is  an  agency  other  than  the 
health  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enforcing  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution, 
such  other  agency;  or 

"(4)  An  agency  of  two  or  more  cities, 
counties,  or  other  local  governments  located 
m  the  same  State  or  in  different  States  and 
having  substantial  powers  or  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution. 

"(c)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

"(d)  The  term  'person'  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  association, 
State,  municipality,  and  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

"(e)  The  term  "municipality"  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

"OTHER    AfTHORITY     NOT     AFFECTED 

"Sec  11.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  the  authorities 
and  responsibilities,  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  of  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
Federal  oCacer,  department,  or  agency. 

"SEPARABILITY 

"Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"'SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  13.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Clean  Air  Act  of  1963'."  " 

Sec.  2.  The  title  of  such  Act  of  July  14. 
1955,  is  amended  to  read :  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  air  pollution  prevention  and  control  eic- 
tivitles  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes". 


Clean  Ant  Act  of  1963 — Section -by -Section 

Analysis 

Section  i.  findings  and  puhpose 

This  section  makes  congressional  findings 
that  the  predominant  part  of  the  Nation's 
t>:>pulation  live  in  urban  areas  which  are 
generally  interstate  in  character;  that  air 
pollution  has  become  a  serious  and  major 
problem  especially  in  these  areas;  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  solving  this  prob- 


lem rests  with  State  and  local  governments; 
and  that  Federal  leadership  and  financial  as- 
sistance are  essential  for  the  development  of 
cooperative  Federal.  State,  regional,  and  local 
programs. 

The  puTfxxses  of  the  act  are  to  protect  the 
Nation's  air  resource;  initiate  and  accelerate 
a  national  research  and  development  pro- 
gram; provide  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  programs;  and  en- 
courage regional  program  development. 

section    2.    COOPERATIVE    ACTIVITIES    AND 
UNIFORM  LAWS 

Within  the  Federal  Government:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  would  amend  the  present  act  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  encourage  coopera- 
tive activities  by  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  functions  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

Between  State  and  local  governments: 
Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  the 
States  and  local  governments  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution.  It 
would  amend  the  present  act  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  shall  encoureige  the  enactment 
of  effective  State  and  local  laws  relating  to 
air  pollution,  and  encotu-age  agreements  and 
compacts  between  States  for  the  prevention 
and  control   of   air  pollution. 

SFCTION     3,    RESEARCH,    INVESTIGATIONS,    TRAIN- 
ING, AND  OTHER  ACTI\TTIES 

National  research  and  development  pro- 
gram: Subsection  (a)  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  air  pollution  prevention 
and  control. 

Federal  support  to  Icxial  agencies :  Subsec- 
tion la)  also  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  promote  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research  investigations, 
training,  demonstrations,  surveys  and  studies 
relating  to  the  causes,  effects,  and  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution;  encourage, 
cooperate  with  and  render  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  local  and  State  agen- 
cies; and  conduct  Investigations,  research, 
and  surveys  concerning  any  specific  problem 
of  air  pollution,  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing a  solution  to  the  problem.  To  establish 
a  national  program  and  furnish  support  to 
Stat*  and  local  agencies  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  author- 
ized to — 

(a)  Distribute  information  pertaining  to 
research   landings; 

(b)  Cooperate  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  and  agencies  and  with 
private  organizations.  Including  Industry,  in 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  research 
activities; 

(c)  Make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  and  other  agencies  and  Individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  appropriate  air  pollution 
control  programs; 

(d)  Enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct 
of  research.  Investigations,  training,  and 
other  authorized  activities; 

(e)  Provide  training  for  and  make  train- 
ing grants  to  qualified  Individuals; 

(f)  Establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships; 

(g)  Collect  and  disseminate  bafic  data 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution; 

(h)  Develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methcxls,  and  prototype  devices  for  the 
prevention  or  control  of  air  pollution: 

(i)  Develop  air  quality  criteria  based  on 
scientific  information  to  guide  communities 
In  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  control 
programs:  and 

(j)  Establish,  equip,  and  maintain  regional 
field  laboratory  and  research  facilities. 

SECTION    4.    GRANTS    FOR    SUPPORT    OF    AIR 
POLLLTION    CONTTIOL    PROGRAMS 

Appropriations  authorized  :  Subrectlon  fa) 
authorizes  $74  million  over  a  10-year  period 
for  grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies 


for  projects  for  the  development,  initiation, 
or  Improvement  of  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution.  Funds 
would  be  allcx;ated  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
population,  financial  need,  and  the  extent 
of  the  air  pollution  control  problem.  Grants 
would  be  made  to  State,  local,  and  Interstate 
agencies  In  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

Special  grant  provisions:  Grants  to  inter- 
state agencies  will  be  made  from  the  allot- 
ments of  the  several  States  which  are 
members  of  such  agency.  Special  financial 
incentives  for  regional  air  pollution  control 
programs  are  authorized.  Funds  allotted  to 
a  State  and  not  obligated  within  1  year  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  approvable  projects  will 
be  reallotted  to  States  from  which  approvable 
applications  have  been  made  but  which  have 
not  been  approved  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 


SECTION     5.    AIK 


POLLUTION 
BOARD 


CONTKOL    ADVISOBT 


This  section  establishes  an  Air  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

SECTION  6.  ENFOBCTMEWT  MEASITRES  AGAINST  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Interstate  pollution  :  In  the  case  of  air  pol- 
lution which  is  endangering  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  other  than  that 
in  which  the  discharge  originates,  the  Sec- 
retary is  empowered  to  call  a  conference  of 
the  air  pollution  control  agencies  of  the 
States  Involved  either  at  the  request  of  the 
State  or  States  Involved  (Including  munici- 
palities) or  on  his  own  initiative.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  is  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  pollution  problem,  what  is  be- 
ing done  about  it.  and  the  nature  of  any  de- 
lays being  encountered  in  abatement  work. 
Following  the  conference,  if  the  Secretary 
believes  that  effective  progress  Is  not  being 
made  toward  abatement  he  shall  recommend 
appropriate  remedial  action.  If  after  6 
months  such  action  has  not  been  taken,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing.  Each 
State  and  municipality  involved  will  be  able 
to  choose  one  member  of  the  hearing  board. 
The  hearing  board  shall  hear  evidence  and 
make  findings  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence 
as  to  whether  pollution  exists  and  whether 
effective  progress  toward  abatement  is  being 
made.  The  Board  will  recommend  appro- 
priate remedial  measures  if  such  are  neces- 
sary. The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Board  will  be  sent  to  those  causing  or 
contributing  to  the  pollution  with  a  notice 
specifying  a  reasonable  time  (not  less  than 
6  months)  to  secure  abatement.  If  appro- 
priate action  is  not  taken  In  the  specified 
time,  the  Secretary  can  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  abatement.  The 
court,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  prac- 
ticability and  to  the  physical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  securing  abatement  of  any  pol- 
lution proved,  will  have  jurisdiction  to  enter 
such  Judgment,  and  orders  enforcing  such 
judgment,  as  the  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

Intrastate  pollution:  The  same  procedure 
as  above  is  followed  In  cases  involving  pol- 
lution occurring  wholly  within  one  State  ex- 
cept that  Federal  action  can  be  taken  only 
at  the  request  of  the  State  and  court  action, 
following  a  conference  and  hearing,  can  be 
taken  only  with  State  concurrence. 

SECTION   7.  REQUIREMENT  OF  REPORTS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
require  any  person  whose  activities  result 
in  the  emission  of  air  pollution  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  conference  under  the 
preceding  section  to  file  reports  or  answers 
to  specific  questions  relating  to  the  charac- 
ter, kind  and  quantity  of  pollutants  dis- 
charged and  the  use  of  devices  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emission  of 
pollutants  by  the  corporation.  Trade  se- 
crets are  protected  and  remedies  to  compel 
the  filing  of  reports  are  provided. 
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SWTnON  8.  COOPXEATION  BY  PIBBUL  AGKNCltS 
TO  OONTBOL  AIS  POLLUTION  FIOIC  nOKBAL 
PACnJTIXS 

Thl«  section  provides  that  Federal  depart- 
menu  and  agencies  should,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  within  any 
available  appropriations,  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  with  air  pollution  control  agencies 
In  preventing  and  controlling  air  pollution 
from  Federal  faclUtlea. 

SECTION    9.    ADMINISTRATION 

Regulations  and  delegation  of  functions: 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
the  act,  and  to  delegate  his  functions  except 
the  making  of  regulations. 

Loans  of  Federal  personnel:  Subsection 
(b)  would  amend  the  present  act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  upon  the  request  of  an  air  pollution 
control  agency,  to  detail  personnel  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  such  agency. 

Grant  payment  methods:  Subsection  (c) 
authorizes  the  payment  of  grants,  under  the 
act,  in  advance,  In  installments,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement. 

BJEC'I'IUN    10.    DEFINITIONS 

This  section  defines  the  terms  "Secretary," 
"air  pollution  control  agency,"  "State,"  "per- 
son," and  "municipality." 

BBCnOK  11.  OTHXR  AUTHORrTY  NOT  ArFECTED 
This  section  provides  that  the  act  shaU  not 
be  construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  the 
authorities  and  responsibilities,  under  any 
other  provision  of  law,  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral officer,  department,  or  agency. 

SECTION    12.    SEPARABILrrr 

This  section  contains  a  standard  separabil- 
ity clause. 

SECTION    13.   SHORT  TTTLB 

This  section  would  amend  the  present  act 
to  provide  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Clean  Air  Act  of  1963." 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  also  be  mindful  that  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level  will  require 
not  only  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
but  of  private  resources  as  well.  To  the 
extent  that  private  industry  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  problem,  it  also  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  abatement — the  preven- 
tion and  control — of  the  problem.  But  it 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  private  in- 
diistry,  any  more  than  public  agencies, 
will  spend  significant  sums  of  money 
for  equipment  and  programs  that  pro- 
duce no  revenue  without  some  assistance 
or  incentives.  The  Federal  incentive  to 
public  agencies  is  contained  in  this  bill. 

Either  tax  incentives  or  extension  of 
credit,  or  a  combination  of  these  ap- 
proaches should  be  carefully  explored- 
At  a  later  date  I  shall  propose  legislation 
to  make  it  economically  feasible  for  pri- 
vate industry  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities in  combating  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  said  at  the 
recent  conference  on  air  pollution, 
"Enough  has  been  said.  Let's  clear  the 
air." 


FOURTH-CLASS  PARCEL  POST 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
financial  condition  of  our  nationwide 
fourth-class  parcel  post  system  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  me  and  to  the 


thousands  of  postal  patrons  who  use 
this  important  part  of  the  postal  service. 
As  Senators  know,  the  Congress  by 
statute  has  relinquished  its  authority  to 
establish  parcel  post  rates.  Present  law 
provides  that  when  rates  require  adjust- 
ment, the  Postmaster  General  shall  peti- 
tion the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  authority  to  make  any  change. 
He  is  further  required  to  make  whatever 
adjustment  is  needed  to  keep  the  gap 
between  fourth-class  costs  and  revenues 
within  4  percent. 

Thus  parcel  post  rates  are  not  set 
by  the  Congress  but  by  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  ICC.  The  history  of 
this  arrangement  shows  that  it  is  unsat- 
isfactory. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  measure  to  restore 
to  the  Congress  its  previous  fourth-class 
ratemaking  authority  so  that  the  prob- 
lems of  this  class  can  be  considered  along 
with  those  of  all  classes  of  mail. 

As  part  of  congressional  consideration 
of  fourth -class  ratemaking  authority  I 
believe  that  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
problems  which  have  recently  arisen 
concerning  parcel  post  should  be  under- 
taken. Upon  completing  this  study,  Con- 
gress will  have  the  aid  of  clear  guide- 
lines to  help  direct  it*  deliberations. 
I  firmly  believe  that  action  should  be 
taken  during  the  present  session.  The 
recent  proceedings  which  the  Postmaster 
General  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  been  stalled  by 
differing  interpretations  of  existing  law 
and  are  now  at  a  standstill.  One  result 
of  this  is  that  the  deficit  for  parcel  post 
is  $114  million  a  year. 

This  condition  in  itself  is  reason 
enough  for  returning  parcel  post  rate- 
making  authority  to  the  Congress. 

Approximately  2  years  ago  the  Post- 
master General  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commis«ion  its  case  in 
this  regard.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  because  certain  things  en- 
tered into  the  request  with  which  they 
did  not  agree— they  could  not  dot  an  "i" 
or  cross  a  "t"  unless  It  was  already  in  the 
request— did  not  take  the  needed  action. 
That  being  so,  it  is  a  matter  now,  as  I 
see  it.  for  the  Congress  to  handle.  We 
have  lost  more  than  $200  million  in  the 
past  2  years.  The  rates  were  out  of 
balance  more  than  4  percent  for  many 
years  prior  to  that. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  the  bill  to  re- 
turn to  the  Congress  the  parcel  post 
ratemaking  authority. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bm  (S.  433)  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
of  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class  mail! 
introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  J 

TO  PROVIDE  AUTO  GRANTS  TO 
DISABLED  VETERANS  UNDER  CER- 
TAIN CONDITIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference. 
a  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions  of  title 
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38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  a,.f 
mobiles  for  disabled  veterans  ^** 

This  bill  would  authorize  "the  Admi. 
istrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  ^ 
grants  not  exceeding  $1.600  towardS* 
purchase  of  an  automobUe  to  ^r»5r 
cold  war  veterans  with  a  specified  S? 
ice-connected  disabUity.  Such  ^r^" 
would  be  afforded  only  to  cold  war  wSt 
ans  who  have  sustained  the  loss  or  iS" 
manent  loss  of  use  of  one  or  both  w 
as  a  direct  result  of  armed  confiict^! 
while  engaged  in  extrahazardous  sLJ 
ice.  including  such  service  under  c^' 
tions  simulating  war.  ^^" 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  condition, 
m  South  Vietnam,  although  that  4  S 
the  only  place  where  veterans  of  ttu 
cold  war  are  serving  under  condiUon« 
simulating  war,  and  where  loss  of  m 
and  loss  of  limb  is  occurring.  Thng! 
who  lose  a  limb  need  this  same  tyne^ 
benefit  that  is  now  being  granted  ^I^ 
World  War  II  and  Korean  war  veteraiu 

Eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  bm 
would  be  conditioned  upon  service  begin 
ning  after  January  31.  1955.  and  endim! 
on  the  day  before  the  first  day  thereafter 
on  which  individuals  are  no  longer  lia- 
ble  for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  the  Universal  Military  Trainla? 
and  Service  Act.  The  reason  thatthe 
eligibility  date  begins  after  January  3i 
1955,  is  that  veterans  up  to  that  date  are 
already  eligible.  This  proposal  was  fav- 
ored by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
during  the  87th  Congress,  and  it  is  Iden- 
tical to  a  measure  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  last  year.  I  hope  the  bill 
can  be  reported  to  the  full  Senate  at  an 
early  date  for  its  consideration.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  last  year  to  receive  that 
full  consideration.  I  hope  we  can  move 
it  out  at  an  early  date  this  year 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  win 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <8.  449)  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  automobiles  for  disabled  vet^ 
erans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarbobough 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  DAVIS-BACON  ACT, 
RELATING  TO  PAYMENT  OF  PRE- 
VAILING    WAGES     ON     FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION   WORK 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Kuchel, 
Cl.ark,    Douglas,    Hart.    Encle,   Morse, 
Case,    Javits,    JKeatinc,    Prouty,    and 
Scott,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  so-called  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  relating  to  the  payment  of 
prevailing  wages  on  Federal  construc- 
tion work. 

I  was  privileged  to  join  with  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader  in  the  last  Con- 
gress in  proposing  this  legislation.  While 
no  action  was  taken  on  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  in  the  87th  Congress,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  reported  It  fa- 
vorably. It  is  our  hope  that  both  Houses 
will  approve  this  badly  needed  amend- 
ment in  the  88th  Congress. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  first  enacted 
In  1931  and  was  considerably  revised  In 


1935  to  represent  what  was  then  a  com- 
oaratively  effective  instrument  for  pre- 
venting the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  undermining 
existing  labor  conditions  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Since  1935,  however,  experience  has 
revealed  many  drawbacks  in  the  frame- 
work for  administering  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  In  fact,  changing  conditions  in  the 
construction  industry  have  required  a 
new  look  at  the  way  the  act  operates  to- 
day. That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill; 
namely,  to  provide  a  basis  for  taking  a 
new  and  more  realistic  look  at  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Since  1935  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
confined  himself  to  determine  the  basic 
hourly  wage  rate  as  the  only  prevailing 
rate  required  by  the  act.  Nowadays, 
however,  this  basic  hourly  wage  rate  falls 
far  short  of  reflecting  the  actual  hourly 
labor  costs  on  construction  jobs.  Col- 
lective agreements  throughout  the  indus- 
try now  cover  many  additional  payments 
for  the  welfare  of  workers — payments 
which  did  not  exist  in  1935.  For  ex- 
ample, most  agreements  in  many  areas 
of  the  country  now  provide  for  payments, 
on  an  hourly,  or  payroll  basis,  to  so- 
called  health  and  welfare  funds,  so  as  to 
provide  much  needed  sick  and  hospital 
and  medical  benefits  to  construction 
workers  and  their  families.  Payments 
are  also  frequently  required  to  be  made 
to  pension  funds  and  to  supplementary 
unemployment  benefit  funds.  Many 
agreements  also  require  payments  to 
various  training  funds  of  direct  benefit  to 
journeymen  and  apprentices  whose  skills 
are  the  lifeblood  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  the  mainstay  of  those  who 
depend  upon  this  great  industry  for  their 
livelihood. 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  the 
payments  to  these  funds  are  not  only  a 
substitute  for  direct  wage  increases 
which  workers  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived as  a  part  of  their  basic  hourly 
wage  rate  but,  in  addition,  that  these 
payments  now  are  a  very  large  part  of 
the  hourly  wage  costs  in  the  construction 
industry. 

In  the  plumbing  and  pipefitting 
branches  of  the  construction  industry 
alone,  there  are  funds  in  more  than  68 
of  100  cities  surveyed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Payments  to  these  funds 
run  as  high  as  46  *  2  cents  per  straight 
time  hour  or  as  high  as  12  percent  of  the 
basic  hourly  wage.  Other  crafts  in 
other  cities  have  negotiated  even  higher 
payments. 

These  payments  cannot  be  ignored  or 
discouraged  because  they  exist  to  benefit 
workers  for  whom  they  are  made.  Yet 
under  the  interpretation  of  the  present 
act  they  are  ignored  and  discouraged. 
Day  after  day  the  law  is  extending  an 
open  invitation  to  outside  contractors  to 
bring  low  wages  and  cheap  labor  into 
higher  wage  communities  because  these 
lower  labor  costs  give  them  a  successful 
bidding  advantage  on  Government  work. 

This  type  of  unfair  wage  competition 
was  the  very  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  to 
upgrade  the  act  so  that  it  will  once  more 
carry  out  its  original  purpose. 


Under  the  amendment  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  required  to  predetermine 
and  Government  contractors  would  be 
required  to  pay  not  only  the  prevailing 
hourly  rate  as  presently  specified  in  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  but  also  prevailing  con- 
tractor payments  to  ( a )  health  and  wel- 
fare funds,  <b)  retirement  funds,  and  (c) 
apprenticeship  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  give  early  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  this  measure.  I  believe 
that  anyone  who  studies  this  amendment 
in  an  objective  manner  will  be  convinced 
of  its  merits  and  that  it  should  be  enacted 
in  order  to  correct  a  shortcoming  in  the 
present  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  time  to 
act  on  this  amendment  is  now,  and  I 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  not  adjourn 
without  having  taken  action  on  this 
measure 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  5  days 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  450  >  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended;  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  as  amended;  and  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended:  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
I  for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  once  again  to  join  my  able 
friend,  the  distinguished  minority  whip, 
and  other  Senators,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  sponsoring  legislation  which  is 
completely  in  the  public  interest. 

For  almost  a  third  of  a  century,  ever 
since  Congress  announced  a  policy  as  in- 
dicated in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  that 
law  has  stood  for  fair  play  in  every  sec- 
tor of  the  country,  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic contracts. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  loop- 
holes have  developed,  and  some  con- 
tractors have  taken  advantage  of  them. 
To  that  extent  this  proposed  legislation 
represents  a  closing  of  those  loopholes. 

I  regret  that  similar  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  not  enacted  into  law  last  year. 
I  hope  that  we  may  have  early  hearings 
on  the  subject  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  because  I  feel 
sure  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  given  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  would  approve  the 
legislation  which  we  introduce  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


PROHEBITION  OF  DESTRUCTION  OF 
WILD  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  IN 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  vitally  concerned 
with  the  arbitrary  management  of  game 
animals  in  Yellowstone  Nationsd  Park, 
Wyo.  and  Mont.,  under  the  program  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Again  this  year,  as  last  year,  the  Park 
Service  is  slaughtering  large  numbers  of 
magnificent  elk  which  are  part  of  the  few 


remaining  large  herds  of  these  animals 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate refe-ence,  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
be  an  instrument  for  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  elk,  and  which  will  stop  the 
slaughter  of  these  majestic  animals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall, 
regarding  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  451)  to  prohibit  the  de- 
struction of  wild  birds  and  animals  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  their  number,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Simpson 
is  as  follows : 

January  22,  1963. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaet  :  As  you  well  knoW,  Mr. 
Lemuel  A.  Garrison.  Superintendent  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  face  of  strong 
protests,  ordered  the  killing  of  4,309  head  of 
elk  In  the  northern  herd  in  Yellowstone  Park 
during  the  winter  1961-62.  Violent  protests 
were  rendered  by  the  surrounding  States  and 
by  the  people  of  America.  A  suit  was  even 
Instituted  In  the  Federal  court  at  Cheyenne, 
Vt'yo..  seeking  to  enjoin  such  wanton  destruc- 
tion. This  suit  was  brought  by  three  out- 
flitters  of  my  hometown.  Cody,  whose  liveli- 
hood was  Jeopardized  by  this  unjustified 
slaughter,  because  the  northern  herd  In- 
cludes the  so-called  North  Pork  of  the  Sho- 
shone and  the  Sunlight  Basin  herd.  Both  of 
these  areas  are  in  my  State. 

The  Park  Service  is  continuing  the  slaugh- 
ter this  winter,  and  I  understand  that  as  of 
noon.  January  21,  1963,  240  of  these  mag- 
nificent animals  had  been  butchered. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed,  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
needless  slaughter  of  wUd  animals  and.  In 
particular,  the  majestic  elk. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  slaughter  of  the  animals 
in  Yellowstone  Park  is  a  disgraceful  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
It  has  been  done  in  a  ruthless  and  arrogant 
manner  without  resort  to  the  thinking  of 
the  game  and  fish  commissions  of  either 
Wyoming  or  Montana.  It  has  been  pursued 
in  a  dictatorial  manner,  careless  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  in  this  region.  If  aUowed 
to  continue,  we  will  live  to  see  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  wapiti  as  well  as  other  wild 
animals. 

I  call  this  shameful  condition  to  your  at- 
tention again,  and  ask  that  you  give  strict 
orders  to  Mr.  Garrison  and  others  in  charge 
to  immediately  stop  the  practice  of  kUling  off 
the  northern  herd. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Conrad    L.    Wirth.    Director,    National    Park 
Service,  for  his  immediate  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiLWARD  L.  Simpson. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  RETIREMENT  TEST 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  retire- 
ment test.  The  retirement  test — also 
called  the  earned  income  limitation — is 
the  provision  of  the  law  that  states  that 
a  recipient's  social  security  payments 
must  be  reduced,  or  stopped  completely, 
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If  he  earns  a  certain  amount  of  money 
during  a  year. 
A  retirement  test  of  one  form  or  an 


January  29 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that    modation  between  the  conflictin., 
the  pr^nt  law  maintains  a  proper  ac-     of  the  retirement  test     irwoniH^  "** 
commodatlon  between  the  needs  stated    raise  the  basic  exempt  amountT*^ 


other  h«  been  written  Into  the  So5i    £  t£J^pkr^7nt"s  rep^    iSfnJSSi    tflSo  to%X  ."vf""  T"""'  ^S 

for  earnings  over  $2,400.     The  ammm*  . 
$1,200  has  remained  unchanged  K 
law  since  it  was  put  in  in  1954     iJvin 
costs  and  wage  rates  have  increased^ 
much  since  that  time  that  $1200  is  « 
longer  an  adequate  or  realistic  'figure    t 
feel  that  it  must  be  raised  in  order  t 
lessen  the  discriminatory  effect  of  tx 


1935.  In  its  present  terms  the  law  states 
that  any  recipient  who  earns  more  than 
$1,200  a  year  will  lose  $1  of  benefits  for 
every  $2  of  earnings  In  excess  of  $1,200 
up  to  $1,700  and  $1  of  benefits  for  every 
$1  of  earnings  over  $1,700  a  year.  Two 
major  exceptions  to  this  requirement 
are  that  it  does  not  apply  to  individuals 
age  72  or  over  and  that  no  reduction  in 
benefits  will  be  made  for  any  month  in 
which  the  recipient  earns  less  than  $100 
in  wages  or  fails  to  render  substantial 
services  in  connection  with  self-employ- 
ment activities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  enactment  of  the 
retirement  test  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  regrettable  actions  taken 
by  Congress  in  connection  with  the  social 
security  program.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  multitudes  among  the  millions  of 
individuals  receiving  social  security 
benefits,  and  a  good  many  among  those 
charged  with  administering  the  law,  who 
share  my  view. 

The  retired  worker  views  the  retire- 
ment test  as  an  incomprehensible  tech- 
nicality that  interferes  with  his  desire 
to  work,  and  his  efforts  to  te  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible.  Untold  numbers 
on  the  social  security  rolls  are  prevented 
from  acceptingjemployment  because  of 
the  retirementiest  and  many  more  are 
forced  to  curtail  their  employment  ac- 
tivities to  keep  their  earnings  within  the 
$1,200  limit. 

The  retired  worker  becc«nes  more  irri- 
tated and  confused  when  he  Is  told  that 
the  retirement  test  applies  only  to 
earned  income,  not  to  investment  in- 
come. He  asks  himself,  "Why  penalize 
me  because  I  need  to  work  to  maintain 
my  home,  while  my  more  fortimate 
neighbor  is  allowed  to  receive  a  tidy  in- 
come from  his  stock  holdings  without 
losing  any  of  his  social  security  »^ne- 
flts?" 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  and 
it  is  only  one  of  the  difficult  questions 
the  people  in  the  social  security  district 
office  must  answer  when  they  try  to  ex- 
plain the  retirement  test  to  someone  who 
feels  that  he  has  been  treated  unfairly 
because  of  it. 

Several  years  ago  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  asked  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
study  the  retirement  test.  In  response 
to  this  request  the  Department  submitted 
a  report  to  the  committee  in  1960.  In 
this  report  the  Department  made  the 
following  candid  statement  which  re- 
flects the  Inexorable  conflict  of  desires 
inherent  in  the  retirement  test : 

The  fact  miist  be  faced  that  the  retirement 
test  Is  the  center  of  an  Insoluble  dilemma. 
There  Is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  need  to  con- 
serve the  fTinds  of  the  program  by  not  pay 


wisely  with  an  individual's  inclination 
and  incentive  to  work.  What  is  more,  I 
think  that  the  present  retirement  test 
hits  hardest  upon  those  individuals  who 
have  the  greatest  desire  and  the  greatest 
need  to  work  in  order  to  supplement 
their  retirement  income. 
Under  the   Social   Security   Act,   the 


maximum  benefit  a  retired  worker  can    retirement  test  on  those  who  arp  ri  ?' 
receive  is  $127  a  month.     Thi.s  adrf.-?  im     uillinp    onri    ohio o»,^    j„    _r     ^^^V, 


receive  is  $127  a  month.  This  adds  up 
to  $2,974  a  year.  Even  this  maximum 
amoimt  is  hardly  enough  to  sustain  an 
individual  for  a  year.  Very  few  indi- 
viduals, however,  are  drawing  this  maxi- 
mum amount.  The  average  old-age  ben- 
efit now  being  paid  to  the  retired  worker 
under  social  security  is  little  over  $76  a 
month.  In  July  of  1962  it  was  $76.09. 
This  average  payment,  which  totals  to 
only  $917.08  a  year.  Is  most  certainly  not 
enough  for  a  retired  worker  to  live  on. 
If  the  retired  worker  has  a  wife  who 
qualifies  for  a  wife's  benefit,  she  receives 
one -half  the  amount  that  the  retired 
worker  is  entitled  to. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that 
most  people  retired  on  social  security 
must  have  supplementary  income  in 
order  to  maintain  themselves  at  decent 
living  standards.  If  they  do  not  have 
substantial  annuity  income  of  one  sort 
or  another  or  if  they  were  not  able  to 
build  up  sizable  amounts  in  savings  or  in- 
vestments, they  must  seek  out  employ- 
ment— or  ask  for  public  assistance — to 
pay  their  bills. 

The  people  who  are  most  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  retirement  test  are  those 
who  are  entitlec  to  lower  social  security 
benefits.  Not  only  are  they,  as  a  general 
rule,  most  in  need  of  added  income,  but 
they  see  their  earnings  eating  into  and 
eliminating  their  social  security  benefits 
sooner.  Those  who  receive  lower  bene- 
fits cannot  earn  as  much  as  those  receiv- 
ing higher  benefits  before  their  benefits 
are  cut  off  completely.  A  few  examples 
wUl  illustrate  this  point.  EveiTone 
whose  earnings  are  subject  to  the  test 
loses  $1  in  benefits  for  every  $2  of  earn- 
ings between  $1,200  and  $1,700  and  $1 
in  benefits  for  every  dollar  of  earnings 
over  $1,700.  The  more  he  earns,  the 
less  lie  receives  in  benefits  until  his  bene- 
fits are  wiped  out  completely.  The  point 
at  which  his  earnings  wipe  out  his  bene- 
fits is  called  the  overall  earnings  limit, 
and  it  varies  with  the  amount  of  the 
benefit.  The  overall  earnings  limit  for 
a  person  receiving  the  minimum  bene- 
fit for  $40  a  month  is  $1,930  a  year.  If  a 
person  receiving  a  minimum  benefit 
earns  this  much  a  year  he  receives  no 
social  security  payment.  The  overall 
earnings  limit  for  a  retired  worker  re- 
ceiving close  ^  the  average  benefit— say 


serve  uie  iTinos  ox  the  program  by  not  pay-      ^-^^'^'o  ^-^^ot  yu  mc  avcictge  utiit^ut — say 
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work  Income,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
need  to  avoid  Interfering  with  incentives  to 
work.  Both  of  these  objectives  cannot  be 
fuUy  accomplished.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  accommodate  the  two,  so  that 
while  the  fimds  of  the  system  are  in  a  large 
part  directed  to  the  most  socially  useful  pur- 
poses, at  the  same  time  interference  with 
incentives  to  work  is  kept  at  a  reasonably 
low  level. 


receiving  the  maximum  primary  benefit 
of  $127,  however  may  earn  $2,974  a  year 
before  he  reaches  his  overall  earnings 
limit  and  a  retired  worker  whose  family 
Is  receiving  the  maximum  family  benefit 
of  $254  a  month  does  not  reach  his  over- 
all earnings  limit  vmtil  he  earns  $4,498. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  designed 
to  bring  about  a  more  balanced  accom- 


wiUing,   and   able— and   in  many  cu^ 
forced— to  work.  ^  *^*^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referrPH 

The  bill  (S.  466)  to  amend  title  n^f 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to 
$2,400  the  annual  amount  individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  de 
ductions  from  the  insurance  benefits 
payable  to  them  under  such  title,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


BAY  OP  PIGS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
submit  a  resolution,  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
newspaper  articles  pertinent  thereto 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  and  articles  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  rs.  Res.  54)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  of  Cuba 
In  April  of  1961  failed  for  the  lack  of 
adequate  American  assistance.  Including  an 
air  cover  for  the  landing  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  American  public  was  led  to 
understand  for  twenty-one  months  that  an 
air  cover  had  definitely  been  promised  to  the 
invading  force  and  withheld  at  the  last  min- 
ute on  orders  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  now  stated  that  no  such 
air  support  was  ever  contemplated  in  ths 
invasion  plan;  and 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  further  stated  that  the 
Inv.islon  plan  had  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stiff  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency:   and 

Whereas  an  Invasion  plan  which  did  not 
Include  air  cover  was  foredoomed  to  failure 
in  the  minds  of  veteran  military  experts; 
f-nd 

Wliercas  the  Attorney  General's  state- 
ments have  consequently  called  Into  ques- 
tion tlie  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency:  and 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General's  account 
of  what  happened  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  has 
left  the  American  public  In  a  state  of  con- 
fmlon  as  to  the  true  facts:  and 

Whereas  the  continued  presence  of  Com- 
munist military  forces  and  equipment  In 
Cuba  makes  that  Island  a  persistent  threat 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere;  and 

Whereas  a  full  disclosure  of  the  Invasion 
plans  for  the  Bay  of  Figs  can  no  longer  be 
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considered  a  breach  of  military  security: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
services  or  any  duly  authorlied  subcommlt- 
.  thereof  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
ia)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  study  to  determine 
the  true  facts  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  with  particular  reference  to  the 
kind  of  American  assistance  promised  to  the 
invading  force. 

Sec,  2.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  no  later 
than  March  31.  1963. 

SBC.  3-  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  will  not  exceed  $100.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water  arc  as  follows : 

Thk   Mis.'^ino   Air  Coveb 

For  some  time.  Kennedy  administration 
spokesmen  have  been  denying  privately  that 
the  President  called  off  planned  U.S.  air 
cover  for  the  1061  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  At- 
torney General  Kennedy,  In  two  Interviews, 
now  has  put  this  denial  on  the  record. 

The  Attorney  General  gave  his  version  of 
the  affair  in  separate  Interviews  to  US.  News 
ft  World  Report  and  to  the  Knight  news- 
papers. The  interviews  do  not  jibe  in  every 
detail,  but  they  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  an  incredible  story.  According  to 
Mr.  Kennedy,  there  was  never  anything  in 
the  Invasion  plan  which  called  for  US.  air 
cover  of  the  landing  area.  This  was  never 
suggested  by  the  military  and.  in  fact,  was 
never  even  con.sldered.  Yet,  he  says,  the 
wholly  Inadequate  plan  was  approved  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  also  by  the  CIA. 
which  had  primary  planning  responsibility: 
and,  of  course,  it  received  final  approval 
from  the  President. 

On  the  Saturday  before  the  Invasion  a 
night  of  obsolete  B-26  bombers.  World  War 
n  vintage,  took  off  from  a  Latin  American 
base  and  made  a  strike  against  Castro's  land- 
ing fields  and  planes.  Another  strike  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made  enrly  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
landing  of  the  refugee  troops.  But  the  first 
strike  had  caused  a  flurry  at  the  United  Na- 
tions; the  President  decided  the  second 
should  be  postponed  unless  those  who  had 
responsibility  for  the  plan  had  strong  ob- 
jections, and  the  second  striUe  did  not  come 
until  later  in  the  day. 

At  that  time,  according  to  the  Attorney 
General,  it   did    not    accomplish   much. 

This  Is  hardly  surprising.  For  Castro's 
planes,  their  pilots  alerted  by  the  landing, 
were  in  the  air.  and  three  or  foxir  T-33  Jets. 
Inherited  from  the  Batista  regime  and 
armed  with  rockets,  were  blasting  the  land- 
ing beach,  sinking  supply  ships,  and  chasing 
the  propeller -driven  B-26's  out  of  the  sky. 

It  was  on  this  wretched  basis,  according 
to  the  Attorney  General,  that  the  Invasion 
effort  foundered  and  failed,  and  Castro  be- 
came an  enduring  menace  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Still,  things  might  Lave  been 
worse.  What  If  such  botched  planning  had 
formed  the  basis  for  a  major  U.S.  military 
operation?  We  would  b;  lucky  If  anyone  had 
gotten  out  alive. 


US.  AND  THE  Bay  or  Pics  Fiasco—  Question 
o?  Mu,iTAKT  Competence  or  Cu'ilian  In- 
terference Is  Raised 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
Whether  the  chiefs  of  their  armed  services  are 
Incompetent  or  whether.  In  strictly  military 


operations,    they    are   being    Interfered   with 
by  civilians  In  the  Government 

A  congressional  investigation  of  Just  what 
happened  before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of 
Cuba  took  place  in  April  1961.  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  now,  becaixse  of  what  is  being 
disclosed  as  the  true  story  of  the  fiasco.  For 
unless  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S  Chiefs 
of  Staff  during  military  operations  is  clearly 
fixed,  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  or  resist  armed  attacks  in  this  hemi- 
sphere may  be  o{>en  to  question. 

More  than  300.000  men  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices were  mobilized  last  October  inside  the 
United  States  for  a  possible  invasion  of  Cuba 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Soviet  missile  bases 
there.  But  there  Is  no  way  to  Judge  whether 
the  military  chiefs  even  then  had  the  full 
authority  to  act  and  Just  what  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  them  which  could  have 
affected  the  success  of  that  expedition. 

Attorney  Gener.^1  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
who — because  lie  is  a  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent—  is  regarded  as  the  administration's 
authoritative  spokesman  In  many  matters 
outside  his  own  department,  has  Just  given 
two  Interviews  on  the  Cuban  fiasco- — -cue  to 
the  Knight  newspapers  and  the  other  to 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  two  interviews  dovetail,  though  they 
do  not  co\er  all  of  the  same  points.  The 
Attorney  General  told  David  Kraslow.  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Knight  news- 
papers, that  there  had  been  no  invasion  plan 
completed  during  Mr.  Elsenhower's  term. 
He  said:  "There  was  JiiFt  a  general  concept. 
The  logistics  and  the  details  were  worked 
out  after  the  President  (Kennedy]  took 
office." 

Added  interest  has  developed  now  In  this 
whole  subject,  because  many  of  the  Cuban 
officers  of  the  invasion  force,  who  were  re- 
cently ransomed  have  been  telling  Americans 
that  the  United  States  had  assured  them  of 
air  cover.  Attorney  General  Kennedy  makes 
quite  a  point  of  the  fact  that  no  U.S.  air 
cover  was  ever  promised.  Technically,  this 
Is  correct.  But  the  United  States  was  fully 
cognizant  of  the  air  support  the  Cubans 
were  supposed  to  have.  Yet  this  was  inade- 
quate. Attorney  General  Kennedy  said  In 
his  Interview  In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report; 

"The  first  point  Is  that  there  was  not 
US  air  cover  and  none  was  withdrawn.  In 
fact,  the  President  didn't  withdraw  any  air 
cover  for  the  landing  forces — United  States 
or  otherwise, 

"What  happened  was  this:  One  air  at- 
t.ick  had  been  made  on  Saturday  on  Cuban 
airports.  There  was  a  flurry  at  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere  and.  as  a  result.  U.S. 
participation  In  the  matter  was  coming  to 
the  surface.  This  surfacing  was  contrary  to 
the  preinvasion  plan.  There  was  supposed 
to  be  another  attack  on  the  airports  on 
Monday  morning. 

"The  President  was  called  about  whether 
another  attack  which  had  been  planned 
should  take  place  As  there  was  this  stir 
about  the  matter,  he  gave  instructions  that 
it  should  not  t«ke  place  at  that  time  unless 
those-  having  the  responsibility  felt  that  It 
was  so  Important  it  had  to  take  place.  In 
which  case  they  should  call  him  and  dis- 
cuss It  further.  And  that's  what  was  post- 
poned. It  wasn't  air  cover  of  the  beaches 
or  landings.  And.  In  fact,  the  attack  on  the 
airports  took  place  later  that  day." 

The  air  cover  provided  was  from  a  base  in 
Central  America  What  part  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment played  in  organizing  it  is  not 
disclosed.  In  the  middle  of  a  mlllt;u^-  opera- 
tion, however,  you  can't  make  a  long-dis- 
tance caU  to  the  White  House  and  discuss 
the  next  move.  The  anti-Castro  forces  were 
s\ire  air  cover  was  coming  from  somewhere. 

The  Attorney  General  was  asked  who  did 
the  planning.  He  declared  that  the  plan 
that  Anally  went  Into  effect  was  approved  by 
our  military — the  Pentagon,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  as  well  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.     He    added    that,    while    the    Joint 


Chiefc  approved  the  plan,  the  responsibility 
for  t:-.c  planning  lay  primarily  with  the  CIA, 
and  that,  since  the  President  had  to  give 
final  approval  to  the  plan,  he  had  accepted 
the  blame. 

In  both  Interviews  the  Attorney  General 
s;ild  that  U.S.  alrpower  was  to  have  teen  used 
only  If  the  ships  transporting  the  Cuban  in- 
vasion force  had  been  detected  by  Castro  be- 
fore they  reached  the  target  area  and  were 
:;ttackcd  on  the  high  seas  on  their  way  back 
to  Central  America.  This  is  the  explanation 
given  for  the  presence  of  U.S.  warships,  in- 
cluding an  aircraft  carrier,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  on  the  day  of  the  Invasion. 
Yet  It  Is  asserted  that  before  the  Invasion  the 
President  had  made  It  clear  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Including  alrpower.  would  not  be 
used. 

In  the  Interview  In  the  Knight  newspapers, 
the  Attorney  General  said.  "The  plan  that 
was  used  was  fully  cleared  by  the  CIA  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

But  what  does  "cleared"  mean?  Do  the 
Joint  Chiefs  take  responsibility  for  any  such 
plan  as  was  employed? 

Listing  the  major  mistakes.  Mr.  Kennedy 
added :  "There  was  not  sufficient  air  cover  at 
the  beach.  That  was  a  mistake.  There  were 
not  enough  men  and  equipment.  That  was 
a  mistake.  Underestimating  the  T-33'8 
(Castro's  airplanes) — that  was  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  planning  was  inadequate,  just 
Inadequate."  |> 

But  who  did  all  this  planning,  and  why 
wasn't  someone  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  able  to 
say  in  advance  whether  the  T-33's  had  the 
capacity  to  carry  rockets?  These  were  the 
U.S.  planes  originally  given  to  the  Batista 
regime  in  Cuba. 

The  important  details  have  never  been  di- 
vulged, as  there  has  been  a  constant  cover- 
up.  But  If  Congress  now  falls  to  make  a 
searching  Inquiry,  with  testimony  available 
to  the  public,  another  military  fiasco  could 
occur,  especially  if  the  same  military  plan- 
ners are  still  in  command  at  the  Pentagon 
or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  submitted  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  full  and  impartial  investigation  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
so-called  Bay  of  Pigs  attempt  to  invade 
Cuba  in  April  of  1961.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  only  through  such  an 
inquiry  can  the  American  people  be  fully 
informed  about  the  events  attendant  to 
one  of  the  most  inglorious  adventures  in 
which  this  Nation  ever  has  become  in- 
volved. It  is  my  belief  that  such  an 
airing  of  facts  attendant  to  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  attempt  has  been  made 
mandatory  by  recent  statements  by  the 
Attorney  Greneral  of  the  United  States 
purporting  to  tell  what  was  promised  to 
the  invading  force  by  the  U.S.  Grovern- 
ment  and  what  happened  when  the  inva- 
sion failed. 

Because  the  fate  of  Cuba  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  American 
people  and  because  the  full  story  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  has  never  been  told, 
the  time  is  long  past  for  an  adequate, 
uncolored  accounting  of  this  disgraceful 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  every  con- 
cerned American  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States — the  President's 
brother — to  give  an  informal,  disjointed 
account  of  this  important  matter  In  a 
couple  of  exclusive  interviews  which 
did  not  even  cover  the  entire  American 
press.    And  I  suggest  the  form  that  these 
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revelations  took — in  carefully  arranged 
Interviews — indicates  that  they  were 
mapped  with  only  one  object  in  mind: 
to  whitewash  the  Kennedy  administra 


Jdnicary  $g 


curity    of    the    United    States    and    the  General  Lemnitzer     Thev  mav  r    ,. 

cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  testimony  of  Allen  Dulles  ann  ^^^ 

I  say  very  frankly  that  the  plan  for  the  Bissell  of  the  CIA.    They  mav  roi?*^'' 

.,          ^7:,-     -w-VZ:--T' invasion  of  Cuba— as  described  by  the  testimony  of  the  Secretarv  of  J  f**  "»« 

tion.     Consider.  Mr.  President,  that  for     Attorney  General-looks  exclusively  like  of  other  top  officials  who  Sldth.        "^ 

21    months  the   people   of   the   United     the  work  of  some  civilian  strategists  who  sibiUty  at  the  ttoe  for  Amtfii^n?'P*>'^- 

States  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the    have  never  faced  up  to  the  realities  of  a  polic/in  respecUo  thaVni  f^S^^"^ 

United  States  had  promised  the  Cuban    rigid    mihtary    situation.    It    certainly  ti^n                                  "l-fated  opem. 

looks   Uke   the   last   type   of   a  military  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th«  f  « 

operation  that  ever  would  gain  the  ap-  list  of  hearings  and  witnesses  be  miVt^ 

proval  of  men  who  drew  their  experi-  at  this  point                                   ^^^ 

ence  from  World  War  U  or  the  Korean  There  being  no  objection,  the  list ,. 


invading  force  air  cover  and  naval  sup- 
port. 

And  there  was  no  denial  from  the 
White  House,  nor  from  the  Attorney 
General,  when  stories  were  printed 
throughout  the  American  press  that  the 
air  cover  was  withheld  on  orders  of  the 
President.  It  is  true,  President  Ken- 
nedy manfully  accepted  all  the  blame 


war. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
accept  the  Attorney  General's  account, 
we  must  decide  that  the  American  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  was  in  the 
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also  true  that  he  never  gave  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  true  account  of  what  had 
been  planned  and  what  actually  oc- 
curred. Now,  after  all  this  time,  we  get 
from  the  Attorney  General  an  account 
which  defies  belief  and  runs  counter  to 
everything  the  American  people  had 
been  led  to  beUeve  and  contradicts  the 
imderstanding  of  almost  every  man  en- 
gaged in  the  abortive  invasion  attempt. 
The  Attorney  General  tells  us  that  the 
invasion  plan — without  provision  for  an 
air  cover — had  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Central  InteUi- 
gence  Agency  as  well  as  that  of  the 
President. 

Does  he  ask  us  to  believe  that  sea- 
soned military  men — such  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs — ever  seriously 
considered  that  an  invasion  force  of  1,500 
men  could  succeed  in  establishing  a 
beachhead  in  Cuba  and  moving  on  to 
join  with  guerrilla  forces  to  liberate  the 
island  from  the  grip  of  a  fully  armed 
Communist  dictator?  I  suggest  that 
this  assumption  defies  belief.  Any  mil- 
itary man  with  10  minutes  of  experience 
knows  that  not  only  an  air  cover  but  also 
naval  support  is  not  only  advisable  but 
also  absolutely  essential  to  any  kind  of 
a  landing  operation  on  an  island  as  small 
as  Cuba. 

In  effect,  what  the  Attorney  General 
has  done  in  his  interesting  and  highly 
questionable  accoimt  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
is  cast  grave  doubts  on  the  ability  of 
the  American  military  establishments. 
If  we  take  as  fact  his  statement  that  no 
air  cover  was  planned  and  then  add  to 
that  the  number  of  mistakes  he  hsted 
as  reasons  for  the  invasion's  failure,  then 
we  must  assume  that  the  military  men 
who  approved  the  plans  were  entirely 
lacking  in  experience  as  well  as  judg- 
ment. 

The  Attorney  General  says  it  was  a 
mistake  to  invade  with  only  1.500  men. 
This  fact  should  have  been  apparent 
before  the  invasion  began.  No  military 
commander  I  have  ever  met  would  ever 
think  of  laimching  an  invasion  against 
an  entrenched  Communist  regime  with 
only  1,500  men — no  matter  how  well 
armed  and  supported  they  were. 

And  this  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  why  I  believe  a 
thoroughgoing  investigation  is  needed 
right  away.  That  reason  is  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  must  find  out  once  and 
for  all  just  how  much  influence  inexperi- 
enced civlhan  officials  are  wielding  in 
military  matters  which  affect  the  se- 
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amateurs.  And  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
Senators  that  in  these  days  of  cold  war 
crisis  we  cannot  afford  to  have  military 
amateurs  making  our  plans. 

Why  is  it.  for  example,  that  in  1961 
the  administration  thought  we  could 
invade  Cuba  with  1.500  men  without  air 
cover  or  naval  support,  but  in  1962,  when 
it  was  thought  we  might  have  to  invade 
Cuba  to  remove  Russian  missiles,  a  force 
of  more  than  300,000  men  and  every 
kind  of  air  support  possible  was 
mustered  along  our  southern  coast?  It 
is  true  that  in  the  interim  Castro  had 
obtained  heavy  supplies  and  manpower 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  he  did  not 
receive  enough  to  make  this  kmd  of  a 
difference  on  our  plans  for  invasion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  reasons 
why  an  investigation  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  is  needed  than  I  can  possibly  get 
into  here  today.  But  I  believe  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  the  fullest  disclosure  of 
the  facts  that  it  is  possible  for  this  Con- 
gress to  give  them.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  piecemeal  and  informal  accounts 
given  by  members  of  the  administration 
to  favored  correspondents  or  selected 
publications.  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  should  be  au- 
thorized to  immediately  begin  work  on 
such  an  investigation.  I  would  suggest 
that  they  call  in  Gen.  Ljman  Lemnitzer. 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and 
Allen  Dulles,  fonner  head  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  as  well  as  evei-yone 
in  the  Pentagon  or  the  CIA  or  the  State 
Department,  or  any  other  Government 
department  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  mapping  and  carrying  out  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  plans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republic  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  before  more  partisan  speeches  are 
made  involving  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  this  Republic. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  will  go  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  room 
and  ask  for  the  privilege,  it  will  be 
granted  to  them  to  read  the  secret  trans- 
script  of  the  record  taken  in  executive 
session  of  the  Foreign  RelationiS  Com- 
mittee investigation  of  the  ill-fated  Bay 
of  Pigs  expedition.  That  inquiry  ran 
from  April  28.  1961,  to  June  27,  1961. 
Senators  may  read  the  testimony  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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and  Carlson. 

Subcommittee  on   American   Republic  Af 
fairs.    May    1,     1961,    Dean    Rusk— Senaton 
present:   Morse.  Sparkman,  Church    Hlcken 
looper.  Aiken,  Pulbrlght.  Humphrey   Maiu 
field.  Gore,  Lausche,  Symington,  Wllev  r»»i' 
son,  and  Williams.  '" 

Pull  committee.  May  2,  1961.  Allen  W 
Dulles,  Director,  CIA,  accompanied  by  Rich 
ard  M.  Bissell,  Jr. — Senators  present-  Pyi 
bright,  Sparkman,  Mansfield,  Moroe  Lom' 
Gore,  Church.  Symington,  Hlckenlooper 
Aiken,  Capehart,  Carlson,  and  Williams. 

Subcommittee  on  American  Republic  A! 
fairs.  May  15.  1961.  Adolph  A.  Berle,  consult- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompanied 
by  Robert  Sayre.  staff  assistant,  and  Warren 
Clklns.  office  of  congressional  relations- 
Senators  present:  Morse,  Sparkman,  Man*. 
field.  Hlckenlooper,  Aiken,  Capehart  and 
Carlson. 

Pull  committee,  May  17,  1961,  Chester 
Bowles— Senators  present:  Pulbrlght.  Gore 
Symington,  Dodd,  Wiley,  Aiken,  and  Wu- 
liams. 

Subcommittee  on  American  Republic  Af- 
fairs. May  19,  1961,  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnltier 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  accompanied 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  David  Gray— Senators  present 
Morse,  Sparkman.  Long.  Church,  Hlcken- 
looper. Capehart,  Pulbrlght.  Gore.  Lausche 
Symington.  Wiley,  and  Williams. 

Subcommittee  on  American  Republic  Af- 
fairs, June  7.  1961,  Henri  Raymont,  diplo- 
matic correspondent  for  Latin  America 
UPI — Senators  present:  G^re.  L-.iu.=che,  Sym- 
ington, Clark,  and  Moss 

Subcommittee  on  American  Republic  Af- 
fairs, June  8,  1961,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  accompanied  by  Brig.  Gen. 
W.  A.  Enemark,  Department  of  Defense- 
Senators  present:  Morse,  Pulbrlght,  Hlcken- 
looper, Aiken,  Symington.  Dodd.  Smathers 
Proxmire,  Smith  of  Massachusetts.  Stennii 
and  Morton. 

Subcommittee  on  American  Republic  Af- 
fairs. June  22,  1961.  Tad  S^ulc  and  Max 
Frankel,  correspondents  of  the  New  York 
Times— Senators  present:  Morse,  Hlcken- 
looper, Capehart.  ar.d  Carlson, 

Pull  committee.  June  27.  1961.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson, accompanied  by  Lincoln  Gordon, 
member  of  Task  Force  on  Latin  America,  and 
Wymberly  deR.  Coerr.  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  after 
they  have  read  the  testimony,  they  can 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  make 
some  partisan  speeches  involving  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  regarding  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  read  the 
testimony  the  Senator  refers  to.  It  is 
the  most  inconclusive  testimony  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  to  read.  The 
question  I  raise  here  on  the  floor  today 
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is  not  answered  in  that  testimony.  I  do 
not  bring  it  up  here  in  a  partisan  way :  I 
^ing  it  up  because  the  Attorney  General 
bas  injected  this  question  into  the  minds 
of  the  American  people. 

l£i  MORSE-  I  would  like  to  have  the 
jury  of  the  Senate  read  the  testimony 
and  decide  whether  or  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  right 
when  he  says  he  thinks  it  is  inconclu- 
sive testimony.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
clear  and  unequivocal  and  answers  the 
problem  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
raising.  We  did  feel  that  some  unre- 
solved questions  needed  further  elabo- 
ration from  the  Central  InteUigence 
Agency.  So  I  wrote  to  CIA  Director 
John  McCone,  outlining  the  matters  we 
felt  were  still  unclear,  and  asking 
whether  he  wished  to  add  further  com- 
ment or  information  on  those  points. 

Mr.  McCone  declined  to  do  so.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  ix>ssible  that  as  a  RepubUcan 
Mr.  McCone  would  be  more  responsive 
to  a  Republican  inquiry,  but  I  surely 
doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  January   16.   1963: 
S.  363.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956;    Mr.  Morse. 
Authority  of  January  21.   1963: 
S    387.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Clayton   Act 
to  prohibit  restraint*   of  trade  carried   Into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  cer- 
uln  consumer    commodities   distributed   in 
commerce,    and    for    other    purposes:     Mr. 
Douglas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
tiiere  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
whom  the  Senate  has  more  affection,  re- 
spect, and  admiration  than  it  has  for  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncENl.  He  is  a  good  man; 
he  is  an  outstanding  Senator;  he  is  a 
great  American.  He  typifies  Vermont 
and  New  England  at  their  best ;  and  his 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  State, 
his  region,  and  our  Nation  will  be  monu- 
ments to  his  patriotism  and  service  for 
generations  to  come. 

Vermont  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  native  son  and  senior  Senator;  and 
we  salute  him  for  his  granite  character, 
his  understanding,  his  simplicity,  and 
his  tolerance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Tribute 
to  Aiken."  published  on  January  15  in 
the  Rutland  Daily  Herald,  of  Rutland. 
Vt..   be   printed   at   this    point   in    the 

RCCORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aS  follows: 

Tribxttk  to  Aiken 

When  the  U.S.  Senate  organized  last  week, 
the  spoUlght  waa  on  Senator  Kennedy,  of 
Maasachuaetto,  but  a  special  degree  of  atten- 
tion waa  paid  to  Vermont's  Senator  Aikxn, 
dean  of  Republicans  In  the  Senate,  who  was 
nominated  lor  President  pro  tempore  by 
Senator  Dirkszn. 


It  Is  customary  In  the  Senate  for  the  t«'o 
parties  to  nominate  their  senior  members  for 
the  position  of  President  pro  tempore,  wiilch 
Is  largely  an  honorary  position  although  It  Is 
third  In  the  Une  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  after  the  position 
of  House  Speaker.  As  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority. Senator  Aiken  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  elected,  but  It  provided  the  occa- 
sion for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  demon- 
strate the  esteem  and  affection  which  they 
have  for  Vermont's  senior  Senator. 

Reports  from  Washington  Indicate  that  the 
demonstration  was  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  considerably  more  than  routine 
evidence  of  senatorial  courtesy  toward  a  re- 
spected Member.  Tlie  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  expressed  regret  that  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  vote  for  the  Vermonter. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Senator 
Aiken  has  been  honored  by  the  Senate.  His 
high  standing  has  been  recognized  before. 
It  could  also  so  be  that  Senators  are  well 
aware  of  the  respect  with  which  Aiken  was 
treated  In  the  last  election  campaign  by 
Vermont  Democrats.  And  that  they  are 
aware  that  a  Democratic  preelection  poll 
disclosed  that  he  has  a  greater  proportion  of 
support  in  Vermont  than  any  other  Senator 
in  his  home  State. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  NEW  YORK  AND 
NEW  ORLEANS  STEAMSHIP  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  STRIKE  SETTLE- 
MENT PROPOSED  BY  MEDIATION 
BOARD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Senate, 
in  behalf  of  the  Presidents  Special 
Mediation  Board  which  is  handling  the 
dock  strike  along  the  east  coast,  in  the 
southern  ports,  and  along  the  gulf  coast, 
that  the  New  Orleans  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation has  notified  the  Board  that  it  has 
voted  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Mediation  Board  for  settlement  of  the 
strike. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit,  for  printing 
in  the  Record — and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  purpose — a  press  release 
issued  by  me,  announcing  this  accept- 
ance by  the  New  Orleans  Steamship 
Association  of  the  strike  settlement 
proposed  by  the  Mediation  Board.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  New  Orleans 
Steamship  Association  on  placing  the 
national  interest  before  any  selfish 
interest. 

I  also  submit,  and  request  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  the  full  text 
of  the  telegram  from  Mr.  R.  R.  Bark- 
erding.  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Steamship  Association,  announcing  its 
acceptance  of  the  settlement ;  and  I  also 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  the 
Board's  reply  to  that  telegram. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  I  have 
received  from  the  New  York  Shipping 
Association,  announcing  its  acceptance, 
and  also  the  reply  of  the  Mediation 
Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  the  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Press  Release  From  the  Office  of  Senator 
Wayne  MoasK,   Democrat,  of  Oregon 

Senator  Watne  Morse  today  Issued  the 
following  statement : 

"I  am  pleased  to  announce.  In  behalf  of 
the  President's  Special  Mediation  Board  han- 
dling the  dock  strike  along  the  east  coast 
and  southern  ports  and  gulf,  that  New  Or- 


leans Steamship  Association  has  notified  the 
Board  that  It  has  voted  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Mediation  Board  for  settlement 
of  the  strike.  A  telegram  from  Mr.  R.  R. 
Barkerdlng.  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Steamship  Association  states:  In  principle 
we  accept  the  money  package  Indicated  In 
the  memorandima  of  settlement  proposed 
at  New  York  by  your  Board  on  January  21, 
1963.  We  also  accept  that  the  agreements 
previously  In  effect  at  New  Orleans  and  which 
expired  on  September  30.  1962,  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  a  term  of  2  years;  namely,  until 
September  30,  1964.  We  additionally  agree 
to  the  proposed  study  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  of  manp>ower  utUizatlon-Job  security 
problems,  as  outlined,  but  separate  and  con- 
current for  port  of  New  Orleans.  We  will 
make  the  above  an  oflElcial  offer,  including 
the  extension  of  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
pired contract,  subject  to  an  Immediate  ac- 
ceptance by  the  ILA  local  unions  In  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  and  a  return  to  work  forth- 
with, at  a  meeting  with  the  local  unions 
scheduled  for  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 23.' 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  did 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  southern  and 
gulf  ports  In  the  mediation  hearings  that 
were  held  in  New  Tork,  it  Is  greatly  grati- 
fied that  the  New  Orleans  shipowners  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  in  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

"In  the  past  years  the  practice  has  been 
for  the  shipowners  and  local  unions  in  the 
southern  and  gulf  ports  to  adjust  their  con- 
tracts to  the  terms  of  the  settlement  reached 
in  the  North  Atlantic  ports.  The  President 
has  asked  for  the  Mediation  Board  to  con- 
tinue Its  efforts  to  obtain  an  early  resump- 
tion of  operations  In  the  southern  and  gulf 
ports  because  the  movement  of  the  ship- 
ments in  eastern  ports  is  dependent  upon 
tlie  resumption  of  work  In  the  southern  and 
gulf  ports. 

"In  behalf  of  my  Board,  I  wish  to  express 
our  deep  appreciation  to  the  ship  operators 
In  New  Orleans  for  their  cooperation  with 
the  Board  and  I  congratulate  them  on  their 
willingness  to  place  the  national  interest 
above  all  else  In  their  decision  to  adjust 
their  contract  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
Board's  recommendations  to  the  parties  that 
were  Involved  In  the  strike  along  the  east 
coast."  , 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

January  22,  1963. 
Re  longshore  dispute. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman.   Special   Presidential    Board,    U.S. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Following  statement  Issued  today: 

"Once  again,  in  the  national  Interest  and 
In  cooperation  with  the  President,  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association  has  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Special  Board  to  end  the  strike  which  was 
called  by  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  In  defiance  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's earlier  appeal  to  continue  negotia- 
tions. 

"This  has  been  an  unnecessary  and  costly 
strike  for  the  Nation,  for  the  Individual  long- 
shoreman, and  for  our  depressed  industry 
which  must  now  assume  additional  heavy 
operating  costs  of  more  than  $28  million 
during  the  2-year  period  in  the  port  of  New 
York  alone,  while  waiting  for  implementation 
of  the  restilts  of  a  study  to  be  conducted  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  on  the  manjxjwer 
utilisation  question. 

"It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  New  York 
Shipping  Association  has  acceded  to  all  Gov- 
ernment proposals,  which  were  made  on  three 
separate  occasions  during  this  breakdown  In 
collective  bargaining,  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlrtz,  the  President,  himself,  and  now  the 
President's  Board,  headed  by  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  In  an  effort  to  end  this  strike  which 
has  cost  our  Industry  and  business  more 
than  $700  million. 
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"ThlB  r-lone  sjnould  prove  that  something 
must  be  done  to  protect  the  Nation  and  the 
public  from  union  power  plays  which  present 
the  only  alternative  of  economic  suicide  by 
giving  In  to  Impossible  union  demands  or 
taking  an  equally  ruinous  strike. 

"With  respect  to  the  master  contract  pro- 
visions applying  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports, 
our  acceptance  la  made  within  the  legal  bar- 
gaining limitations  of  the  New  York  Shipping 
Association  that  local  conditions  must  be  sat- 
isfactorily negotiated  In  all  other  North  At- 
lantic ports  prior  to  conclusion  of  the  master 
contract." 

Alexaistder  p.  Chopin, 
Chairman,  New  York  Shipping 

Association,  Inc. 


Jdnuary  23 
more  admired  or  respected  than  Sennf. 

laenr.  look  beyond  this      ^^^^    CARLSON.      I  will  also  say  to^' 

which  we  trust  will  be     afo"    in   hke  manner,   something  thi! 

tJ^wn^H  o  „r^^^,r  -„^ —     alreadv  know.  thnf.  thoi-o   <„  __      "»ey 


Accordingly,  we  hereby  propose  to  sacrifice 
our  sound  and  Justified  position  and,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President,  look  beyond  this 
dispute.  In  a   move      "  '  " 


a  major  contribution  toward  a  speedy  return 
to  work  on  the  waterfront. 

Therefore,  for  your  notification,  in  prin- 
ciple we  accept  the  money  package  Indicated 
In  the  memorandum  of  settlement  proposed 
at  New  York  by  your  board  on  January  20, 
1963. 

We  also  accept  that  the  agreements  pre- 
viously In  effect  at  New  Orleans  and  which 
expired  on  September  30,  1962,  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  a  term  of  2  years,  namely,  until 
September  30,  1964.  We  additionally  agree 
to  the  proposed  study  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  of  manpower  utilization-Job  security 
problems,  as  outlined,  but  separnte  and  con- 
current for  port  of  New  Orleans. 

We  will  make  the  above  an  official  offer,      i.„    fl_  ^     -  ■ "^"  "'J  Pleasure 

Including   the  extension   of   the   conditions      "^..^"^    ^^°"^    personal    Icnowledge  the 
^      of  the  expired  contract,  subject  to  an  im-      validity  of  what  our  friend,  the  junior 
which    i    have    transmitted"  to'  the'whlte     °^^<^^»*«  acceptance  by  the  ELA  local  unions      Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  has 
House,  the  Labor  Department,  Mr.  Theodore      [^   the   port  of   New   Orleans   and   a    return      said.     In  speaking  in  Kansas  at  a  lar^ 
Kheel  and  Prof.  James   Healey.     Please   ex-     ?°   T"'"''  forthwith     at   a   meeting   with   the      statewide  dinner.  I  met  so  many  fripn^! 

local      unions      scheduled      for      tomorrow  "   "  inennc 


Washington,  D.C, 

January  23,  1963. 
Mr.  Alexander  P.  Chopin. 
Chairman,  New   York  Shipping  Association 
Inc..  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Deeply  appreciate  receiving  your  telegram 


already  know,  that  there  is  no  nnhir 
servant  or  man  in  Kansas  morp  ,^'^ 
spected  and  loved  by  the  people  of  kI^' 
sas  than  Frank  Carlson.  ^' 

So,  Mr.  President,  today,  on  his  birtv, 
day  I  wish  him  a  happy  day;  and  I  sf C 
to  him  that  I  hope  he  will  have  m^I 
many  more  in  the  years  ahead 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  mpT 

Mr.  PEARSON.     I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  aHn 
a  word  to  the  remarks  made  bv  tS! 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 

'^L^f^^Z^'^i^  ^^  ^'f""  °^y  Pleasure 


^  Please  ex- 
press to  your  members  the  sincere  thanks 
of  all  of  us  on  the  Mediation  Board  for  the 
patriotic  cooperation  which  you  have  ex- 
tended to  the  Government  In  an  hour  of 
great  need. 
Regards. 

Wayne   Morse. 


New  Orleans,  La., 

January,   22,   1963. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Chairman,  President's  Special  Board. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

With  reference  to  proposal  made  January 
20  by  President's  Special  Board  to  New  York 
Shipping  Assoclatlon/ILA-New  York  and  ac- 
companying request  that  South  Atlantic  and 
gulf  ports  now  work  toward  bringing  Immedi- 
ate settlement  of  current  strike  difficulties, 
we  respectfully  submit  that  for  this  and 
other  associations  in  the  gulf  to  accept 
money  package  proposed  at  New  York  con- 
stitutes an  extremely  serious  Increased  cost 
of  operation  which  maritime  employers 
should  not  be  asked  or  expected  to  accept 
under  today's  precarious  economic  conditions 
affecting  steamship  Industry. 

The  foregoing  is  based  on  our  already  un- 
profitable or,  at  best,  dangerously  thin  and 
steadily  disappearing  margin  between  cost. 
Income  and  profit. 

The  facts  are  that  if  shipping  and  inter- 
national trade  connected  with  the  United 
States  are  going  to  compete  and  survive  In 
world  markets  with  severe  competition  from 
other  countries,  unlike  situation  In  other  in- 
,<lustrles,  such  Increases  can  hardly  be  added 
to  our  already  drastically  depressed  ocean 
freight  rates  with  which  the  shipping  In- 
dustry has  been  confronted  for  the  past  5 
years  and  which  freight  market  shows  no 
signs  of  Improvement  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, due  to  insufficient  cargo  In  illation  to 
the  overabundance  of  vessel  tonnage  avail- 
able for  transport.  Additionally,  the  level 
of  higher  revenue  producing  traffic  Is  con- 
siderably lower  here  in  the  gulf  than  on 
the  competing  North  Atlantic  seaboard. 
And  voyage  durations  to  the  principal  world 
markets  as  considerably  longer  from  the 
gulf. 

Now,  however,  despite  these  substantial 
reasons  and  the  already  grave  economic  cli- 
mate prevailing  In  shipping,  further  accen- 
tuated by  the  present  month-long,  senseless 
and  unnecessary  strike,  the  New  Orleans 
Steamship  Association  now  stands  ready 
once  again  to  heed  President  Kennedy's  ur- 
gent request  to  serve  the  public  Interest 
and  well-being,  so  as  to  avoid  further  irrep- 
arable damages,  just  as  our  Industry  did 
on  December  23  when  we  agreed  to  the 
President's  request  to  extend  the  contract 
for  90  days,  which  was  Ignored  by  the  unions, 
■which   then   called   this   unfortunate  strike. 


Wednesday,  January  23,  1963. 

May  we  express  the  fervent  hope  that  when 
this  latest  unwarranted  strike  disaster  Is 
behind  us  remedial  Federal  legislation  will 
be  enacted  by  Congress  to  prevent  such  use- 
less and  monopolistic  nationwide  maritime 
strikes  against  employers  and  the  general 
public.  Meanwhile,  we  endorse  the  state- 
ment made  by  your  Board,  "We  wish,  how- 
ever, to  emphasize  our  strong  belief  that  the 
capacity  of  this  industry  to  support  wages 
and  benefits  to  which  the  employees  are  en- 
titled cannot  continue  without  serious  im- 
pairment in  the  absence  of  marked  improve- 
ments In  manpower  utilization.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  the  Board  calls  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  parties  the  Importance  of  im- 
plementing at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
findings  growing  out  of  the  manpower 
study." 

We  would  appreciate  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  telegram  and  your  serious  ef- 
fort toward  congressional  action  at  this 
session  to  provide  the  controls  necessary  to 
Insure  true  collective  bargaining,  which 
repeated  instances  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  have  clearly  demonstrated  i.s  not  pos- 
sible under  present  laws,  until  needed  regu- 
latory measures  are  adopted. 

New  Orleans  Steamship 
AssocI.^TION, 
By  R.  R.  Barkerdinc, 

President. 


NOT 


Washington,  DC,  January  22.  1963. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Barkerdinc, 

President.  New   Orleans  Steamship  Associa- 
tion. Neic  Orleans.  La.: 

Deeply  appreciate  receiving  your  telegram 
which  I  have  transmitted  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  to 
Mr.  Kheel  and  Professor  Healey,  the  other 
members  of  the  President's  Special  Board 
of  Mediation.  Please  express  to  vour  mem- 
bers the  sincere  thanks  of  all  of' us  on  the 
Mediation  Board  for  the  patriotic  coopera- 
tion which  you  have  extended  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  an  hour  of  great  need. 

Regards. 

Wayne  Morse. 


TRIBUTES  AND  BIRTHDAY  CON- 
GRATULATIONS TO  SENATOR 
CARLSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  birthday  of  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson  1.  At  home  on  many  occa- 
sions I  have  said  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas something  they  already  know,  that 
no  Senator  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  is 


,  o       .      ^  many  friends 

of  Senator  Prank  Carlson  who  it  mav 
truly  be  said,  worship  him.  He  is  »« 
deeply  respected  by  those  who  know  him 
best  as  any  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
whom  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting. 

I  hope  this  day  will  be  enjoyable  for 
him,  and  that  he  will  have  many;  many 
other  happy  returns  of  this  day,  and— if 
I  may  add,  in  a  nonpartisan  vein— that 
he  will  be  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  birthday  to  Senator  Pkamk 
Carlson,  and  to  tell  him  directly  and 
personally  how  much  we  love  and  admire 
him,  as  he  knows  we  do. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  let  me 
express  my  sincere  thanks  for  these  kind 
words  of  congratulations  and  felicita- 
tions on  my  birthday.  Of  course  these 
words  are  greatly  appreciated. 

About  all  I  can  say  is  that  these  birth- 
days are  getting  very  close  together— 
and  closer  together  as  I  grow  older. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  very  much. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
salute  our  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  fMr.  Carlson],  who 
comes  from  the  great  Sunflower  State.  I 
think  that  great  plant  so  well  typifies  the 
good  nature,  the  brightness,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  recall  serving  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  what  a  delight- 
ful experience  that  was.  I  was  delighted 
to  join  him  in  this  great  and  august  de- 
liberative body,  where  he  has  done  such 
yeoman  work  upon  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

He  does  not  look  a  day  older  than 
when  I  first  saw  him,  and  that  was  a 
long  time  ago. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  go  to 
Kansas  on  occasion  and  to  say  a  kind 
word  in  his  behalf,  although  it  was  never 
necessary,  for  he  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction as  the  Governor  of  that  State, 
and  he  now  serves  with  such  distinction 
as  one  of  its  two  great  Senators. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  all  the  outstand- 
ing service  he  has  rendered,  and  also 
for  all  the  vigor  and  charm  he  possesses, 
notwithstanding  his  age — which,  of 
course,  we  shall  not  disclose — we  salute 
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him  and  wish  him  many  other  happy 
anniversaries,  not  only  of  his  birth,  but 
also  of  his  coming  to  this  great  delib- 
erative body. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
<rom  Illinois  very  much. 
'  Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
ttould  not  be  quite  fair  to  have  all  the 
congratulations  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  come  from  across 
the  aisle.  I  have  worked  with  Senator 
Carlson  about  as  closely  as  any  other 
Senator.  I  have  found  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  men  to  deal  with. 
At  all  times  he  looks  after  the  interests 
not  only  of  his  State  and  Nation,  but 
those  of  every  individual.  So  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  today  he  has  passed  one 
more  milestone  in  his  years  of  living.  I 
hope  that  he  will  have  many  more  years 
with  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  add  a  word  of  salutation 
and  congratulations  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  natal  day. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  to  know 
Senator  Carlson  and  to  work  with  him 
in  the  Senate.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
served  with  him  in  this  body  can  testify 
that  there  has  never  been  a  tougher 
fighter  for  the  wheat  farmers  of  our 
country  than  Frank  Carlson. 

Above  and  beyond  that.  Frank  Carl- 
son is  a  Senate  man.  He  understands 
and  appreciates  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  stabilizer  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. As  a  Senator.  I  appreciate 
Frank  Carlson  as  a  stabilizer  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  privileged  and  proud  to 
claim  him  as  a  friend.  I  join  with  others 
of  his  friends  in  wishing  him  many  hap- 
py returns  of  the  day.  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
he  has  served  so  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  the  only 
Senator  now  in  the  Chamber  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson].  Be- 
tween 1937  and  1946  he  and  I  helped 
to  write  12  tax  bills.  He  is  still  writing 
tax  bills,  although  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
in  too  big  a  hurry  to  write  one  this 
year. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been 
outstanding  in  his  service  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  I  can  say  of  him, 
as  a  former  attorney  general  of  Vir- 
ginia. John  R.  Saunders,  said  of  a  very 
popular  rabbi.  Rabbi  Calish : 

Over  and  above  all  else,  he  is  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  in  the  Senate  with  a  man 
like  Frank  Carlson. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators join  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  in  paying  tribute,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  natal  day.  to  the  first  cit- 
izen of  that  great  State.  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  merely  echo  sentiments  that  I 
know  are  in  the  hearts  of  every  Senator 
who  values  the  friendship  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  who  equally 
values  the  advice,  counsel,  and  vigorous 
leadership  which  Frank  Carlson  has 
provided  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  those  fields  around 
which  his  work  revolves,  including  his 
successful  labors  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

But  beyond  that,  because  he  comes 
from  the  section  of  the  country  which 
constitutes  the  breadbasket  of  America, 
it  is  to  Frank  Carlson  that  Senators, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic,  have 
turned  again  and  again  for  advice  and 
guidance  in  reaching  their  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  am  glad  to  re- 
call that  usually  on  Saturdays  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  luncheon  in 
the  dining  room.  A  few  of  us  are  always 
privileged  to  join  him.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  be  able  to  stand  here  as  a  Senator 
and  to  salute  a  distinguished  American, 
in  great  part  because  of  the  friendship 
that  he  has  exhibited  to  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  acting  minor- 
ity leader,  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson]  and  all  other  Senators 
in  extending  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
on  this  his  birthday.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Senator  Carlson  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where  he 
is  a  tower  of  strength.     He  is  a  kindly 


man.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  the  full  and 
true  meaning  of  that  word.  Kansas  is 
extremely  fortunate,  as  is  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation,  to  have  a  man  of  his  caliber 
serving  in  this  body. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  should,  however,  express  my 
appreciation  to  Senator  Carlson  in  be- 
half of  all  the  wheatgrowers  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  because  to  them  he  is  'Mr. 
Wheat"  in  the  Senate.  I  receive  my  ad- 
vice from  the  wheatgrowers  as  to  what 
they  would  like  to  have  me  do  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  usually  conclude  by  saying 
to  me,  "Be  sure  and  talk  to  Frank  Carl- 
son." Senator  Carlson  has  been  very 
helpful  to  us  in  all  of  our  western  prob- 
lems. I  serve  with  him  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  consider  him 
not  only  a  wonderful  friend  but  a  won- 
derful Senator. 


INDIAN    HOUSING   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  housing  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  the  implementation  of 
new  housing  programs  on  our  Indian 
reservations.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lems which  have  confronted  those  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  our  Indians  has  been  the  generally 
inadequate  and  substandard  housing 
that  is  found  in  these  areas. 

Recently  an  Indian  housing  program 
was  established  under  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration.  There  has  been 
considerable  success  in  this  area  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  housing  authori- 
ties in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Indian  Health  Service  and  a  number  of 
other  interested  Federal  agencies. 

In  Montana  the  Indian  housing  pro- 
gram has  been  enthusiastically  received 
ajid  applications  for  housing  programs 
on  two  of  our  reservations  have  already 
been  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  December  1962,  report  on 
the  status  of  the  Indian  housing  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Monihhj  r< port  on  status  of  the  Indian  program — Summary 


Location 


I'rop-anis  unclcr  annual  contributions  contract: 
I'iiir  Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak.: 

SI)-1-1 

Sl)-l-2 

Staiuiinp  Rm-k  Reservation,  N.  Dak.: 

MrLauKlilin,  S.  Dak 

Fort  Yates,  N,  Dak 

Total 

Application?  for  propram  re.servation  approved: 

Hlackfett  Reservation,  Mont... 

rtierokee  Res«Tvation,  N.  C 

fort  I'eck  Reservation.  Mont 

Lapina  Reservation,  N.  Mex 


Number  units 


General 

Senior 

Total 

occu- 

citlrens 

pancy 

.V) 

50 

23 

0 

23 

60 

50 

10 

40 

30 

10 

173 

130 

43 

SO 
50 
40 
40 


50 
38 
40 
30 


0  1 
12 

0 
10 


Location 


Number  units 


Applications  for  propram  reservation  approved— Continued 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.' 

Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.' 

Standing  Rrxk  KestTvation,  N.  Dak.« 

Total 

Applications  for  program  reservation  being  processed  In 
central  oflice: 

Mescalero  .Apaclie  Reservation.  N.  Mex 

Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations.  N.Y 

Total 

TotAl  units 


Total 

General 
occu- 
pancy 

Senior 
cltiiens 

IS) 
50 

t  4 

130 

50 

n 

211 

0 

457 

415 

42 

56 

60 

50 
48 

r, 

12 

116 

96 

18 

746 


643 


103 


'  41  units  being  developed  at  this  time,  including  5  on  scattered  siti»s. 
.\  total  of  150  units  wa.*;  rerjue.sted  and  approved;  only  73  unit.<  arc  being  developed 
at  ttili!  time. 

'  Imm(vliate  development  to  l>e  limited  to  30  unit,<.  r,  (or  .sj-nlor  citizens  and  24  for 
foneral  occupancy  at  Koscbud;  10  units  ^4  (or  senior  citiiens)  in  the  St.  Francis  area; 


20  units  (2  lor  s»'nlor  citi7.enM  in  the  Mis.sion  area;  and  10  units  (4  (or  senior  dtliensl 
in  White  River.     The  remaining  8(i  units  are  to  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  eijie- 
rience  with  the  initial  program. 
*  Only  100  units  are  being  dcvelope<l  at  this  time;  150  units  were  approved. 
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B«MrT«tiao 


Annetto  Islands  Reserve  (Metlakatla  Indians) . 


Indians  (variotis) . 


Location 


Status 


Arizona: 

iort  Apache  Reaervation  (Apache  Indians). 

Gila     Rlyer    Reservation    (Pima    and    Maricopa 

Indians). 
Naviigo  Reservation  (N'avajo  Indians) 


Papago  Reservation  (Papago  Indians) 

Salt  River  Reservation  (Pima  Indians) 

San  Carlos  Reservation  (Apache  Indians) 


Colorado: 

Southern  Ute  Reservation  (Ute  Indians) 

Ute  Mountain  Tribe  (Ute  Indians) 
riorlda:  

Danla  (Seminole)  Reservation  (Seminole  Indians).. 

Maine: 

Undesignated  reservations 


Metlakatla       Commu- 
nity, Alaska. 

Eek,       Barrow,       and 

Nome,  Alaska. 


Whlteriver,  Ariz 

Sacaton,  Arli 

Window  Rock,  .\riz 

Sells,  Ariz 

Near  Phoenix,  Ariz.. 
San  Carlos,  Ariz 


aMon  haji>ern  made.    Rrprevntative  of  San  Franri**,  r«ri^  i 
■.    Market  studj-  lias  U'on  completed.    Conventional  u^^  "*®« 
^  ^,  .y  ri'iu^iMc,     l'o,s.<ibililies  of  s<-Lf-hclp  propriun  being  stmii^      *"  P">- 

have  beeiyh-'ld  with  .Senator  B<>rtlett  of  .\la,ska  and  Mr    0«Khi^. 
of  tiie  Ala.ska  Hoitsinir  Aulliority.     further  study  U  beine  riivn  t«  ^^^ 


EliplhiUtydrtermina 
visited  in  October 

Eram  not  presently 
Meetinfrs  h 
director 


I«s^ihilUlts.     Any   program  undertaJc  a   w.a   U'  under  tlie  dIretUun  o?  tha^'TF*' 
Iloiiiini  Authority.  '-■.uuu  oi  the  Alaska 

Ordinanc*  adoptr.l  \,y  tribe  and  revit-wed  by  PUA.     Aiii.iidmciit  rcouir.-d  h,... 
ornissiofL..     liepre^nlative  of  .-FRO  to  vi.-.it  reservation  in  JuiiAury  lllfi  ^•*  »' 


Preliminary  inquiries  reteivid.     No  hmtier  developinenl.s 


■ftrilH<attendp,!nieitiDf 


Preliminary- clielbillty  determination  m;ide  by  ril  A.  MemlK-rs,.,  uuh- afen-lP,l  „,  ■ 
with  representatives  of  KIA.  Fort  Worth  rmonal  oflice  of  PHA  and  ^l.?l^'' 
Albuiiuenjueon  Au^.  7.    .No  further  developments.  """  «Uf.\  in 

Tritx'  iH'lJcated  Interest  in  foriiiiiig  a  liousing  authority  but  uo  furtlier  stets  hav»  v 
taken.  "^  **me  LJ66n 


Ignacio,  Colo. 
....do 


Michigan: 

Michigan  Reservation  (Chlptiewa  Indiana). 

Minnesota: 

Federated  Tribe  (Chippewa  Indiana): 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 

Grand  Portage  Reservation.. 

Greater  Leech  Lake  Reservation 

Mile  Lacs  Reservation.. 

Nett  Lake  (Bols  Fort)  Reservation 

■White  Earth  Reservation 

Red  Lake  Reservation  (Chippewa  fndlans) 


Montana: 

Blackfcct  Resnvation  (Blackfect  Indians). 


Crow  Reservation  (Crow  Indians) 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation  (Assiniboijae  and  Oros 

Ventres  Indians). 
Fort    Peck    Reservation    (Assiaiboine    and    Sioux 

Indians). 


Fort  Lauderdale-Mlami. 
Fla.,  area  (wet;t  of 
Dania). 


Brimley,  Mich. 


Sawyer,  Minn _. 

Grand  Portage,  Mima. 

Cass  Lake,  Mmn 

Vineland,  Minn 

Nett  Lake,  Minn 

Mahnomen,  Minn 

Red  Lake,  Minn 


EcoiK.rnic  studies   con;pl<icd,    Prelin.lnary  elielbilitv   determination   ma-1*     u 

.sentativenfSFRO  sd;edulei  to  visit  reservation  in  January  IWW  '    "*!*«- 

.-•urveys  ba\e  revealed  that  '-       "  ■      ■  .     .  -  -  ■>. 

program  at  this  time.    1 


it  It  will  I«  impractical  to  establish  a  conventional  Wr... 
nbe  may  be  intereMed  in  self-help  hoiisiiifr.  "^»-nnf 


Tribal  re|ire?erfatives  participated  in   .X'.buriuer'iite  meeting  on    Kue 
de'.eloprncnts.  '     '" 

Uo. 


No  furtiu 


Reprcsentitlves  of  trll*  n:et  with  BI.\  and  T'lIA  eenfril  office  ofTleialo  nn  Vnv  <»  . 
discuses  a  proi«>siii  for  s,lf-hel[.  hoiLsme  for  the  .Miccosukee  'iTit*  of  Scmlnoi™     i      ? 

problem  concerning  tribal  jurisdiction  over  site  has  to  he  resolved.  *^ 

Trib.-s  not  under  jurisdiction  of  RIA.    Attempts  have  been  made  hv  NYRO  t«  -., 
mc-t  tine  with  the  (ioveraor  of  M»u.e.  wiio  has  expressed  mtcn^st  in  the  proeraiT  .n"! 
tribal  oBicials  but  such  arrangements  have  not  yet  bc^xi  completed. 

Inquiry  racdvod  from  Bay  MilL«  community  of  Chippewa  In.li.ms  recardinK  olicihin,, 
of  ti  ii»'  for  low-rent  housing.    No  fui  ther  developments.  ic^uing  ouglbiliij 


Browninp,  Mont  .. 


Crow  Apency,  Mont. 
Harlem,  Mont 


Northern   Cheyenne   (Tongue   River)    Reservation 
(Northern  Cheyenne  Indians). 

Nebraska: 

Omaha  Beservattei  (Omaha  Indians) 

Winnebago  Reservation  (AVlnnebago  Indians) 

Nevada: 

Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  (Paiute  Indians) 

New  Mexico: 

Jlcarilla  Apache  Reservation  (Apache  Indians) 


Laguna  Reservation  (Pueblo  Indians). 


Pojilar,  Mont 

Lame  Deer,  Mont. 

Macy,  Nebr 

Winnebago,  Nebr.. 


Mescalero  .\pache  Reservation  (.\paclic  Indians) 

San  Juan,  Pojoaquc,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  San  Ildefonso, 
Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  Sandia,  Jemez, 
Zia,  Santa  Ana,  Isleta,  Acoma,  and  Zuni  Reservations 
New  York: 

Onondago  Reservation  (Onondago  and  Oneida  In- 
dians). 
Seneca  Nation,  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Reserva- 
tions (Seneca  Indians). 


North   Carolina:  Cherokee   (Qualla  Boundary)    Reser- 
vation (Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians). 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Borthold  Reservation  (Sioux  Indians) 


Nlion,  Nev 

Duke,  N.  Mc.T 

Grants,  N.  Mex 

Mescalero,  X.  Mex. 


I  relimin-.ay  dcti-rniinntion  by  PHA  tliat  F..<lerftted  Tr!l>e  hji.s  th.  legal  canacitv  tn  rr«<.. 
a  bomm^'  autlioi  iiy^w  uii  Uie  tK;wer  to  develop  ^ul  oi«>rat..  projecU>=  on  the  r..«em[2n. 
of  tlio  con,--ntnent  band>.-^    Orcatu^ation  documents  cnvn  to  tribal  mjuiacer     P.m«' 
hoiising  suitable  on  a  limit,.d   ba.sis  In  several  communities.    Fond  du  Lac %^n 
reporu-d  to  be  pre^uig  for  action  on  program.  *  ^'' 

Preliminary  eUgilnhty  determination  made  by  PUA.  Representative  of  the  Ch'/v,»^ 
n-Eiona  olliee  v,site-<l  tlio  n^s.-rvation  Oct.  9.  Organization  documents  fumkSS^ 
Tnt>e  iiu<  awiitcl  initiati(.n  of  industrial  development.  Some  Industry  recl-ntiv 
located  ou  the  reservation.    Uousing  authority  may  be  organized  shortly.  ' 

Ordnance.  ndopte.l  by  tribe  and  accepted  by  PHA  and  BIA.  Blackfect  Tn-iian  Ban^Tiir 
Authority  orgiuuzed.  W  orkable  program  approve.l.  Application  for  program  reserJl 
tion  for  H)  units  approved.     Development  program  approve<i.  iraerTs 

No  prosp<>cts  for  projrratn  at  present. 

ilHKA  ropional  oflice  reix)rts  tubal  interest  in  propram  and  Intent  to  e^stabliah  Inn.; 
housiiik;  fiuthority.  <^i"liiw]  jocai 

Tribal  oidiiianw  ijpproved  by  BIA.  Workable  propram  fn^nding  approval  bv  tb. 
Administrator.  HIIFA.  Program  reservation  approve<l  for  ,Vi  unlf.s  40  for  renmii 
occur*incy  and  Ifi  for  senior  citizens.  Trib..  plan.s  to  develop  2*5  units  (6  for  seSo 
citizeii.s  _  in   the  W  olf  I'uinl  area  and  30  units  (10  for  si^nior  citueiisj  In  Uie  Pofuar  aw 

Tribal  ordinance  approve,  by  BIA.  Market  surv,.y  crnplKed  and  b^-ine  1:,^  "^,< 
p»s.sibly  interested  in  self-help  housmg.    Rerjuesl  (or  workable  program  bemp 

BIA  has  ajlvlsed  that  tri)«  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  low-rent  program  provide.) 
tlie  hoiLshig  projects  are  developed  on  tribal  Un.i,     No  furtlier  development--! 

I3IA  hEis  advb^o.l  that  trilK>  is  cliKible  to  participab'  in  low-rent  bousing  i>ropram'provMMi 
housine  project-s  are  located  on  tril>iil  land.  Chicaeo  reelonal  office  ba,s  forwarded  to 
tlie  tribe  information  a.s  to  procedure^  to  i,e  followed  and  documents  renuired  for  e<itab- 
lislimeiit  of  a  housing  authority.  ■  "u..^ 


Market  survey  Indicated  potential  for  self-help  housing  Tril«il  a 
\N  Asliington  in  December  to  discuss  possibiliiv  of  mutual  ^If-lielp 
and  BI.V  ofTiciab.  ' 


attorney  eipecle.l  in 
program  with  PH.\ 


tie  anifivlcl 
Applicaiioii 


Fort    Totten    (DcvU's    Lake)    Reservation    (Sloiiz 
Indianji). 


Onondago  Coimty,  N.Y 
Salamanca,  N.Y 

Cherokee,  N.C 

New  Town,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.... 


A  meeting  was  lield  with  ilie  .New  M.-xieo  Indian  triU-s  (as  well  as  repre.senia'ivo.!  from 
the  Navajo  in  nearby  Statesi  nt  .^IbUfiuernue,  N.  .Mcy,.  on  Au«  7  Ttie  \m\  the 
i'ort  Worth  r.'irional  ollice,  I'HA,  and  tlie  Fort  Worth  reeional  adniini.-trator's  oniic 
were  repr'.sented.  A  great  deal  of  enlhnsia.sm  for  the  procram  w.is  aptiannHv  eneen- 
Uere.i  by  llie  m.-.'Uiii;.  an.l  It  i.-;  expected  tJiat  requests  for  programs  w  ill  U'  forliieominp 
shortly  from  a  riiimUr  of  Itie  tril»es. 

Or.liiianee  creaSini?  a  l..(al  li.)U.-inEr  aiifhoritr  approved  bv  RIA.  Workable  prAgr^u" 
approve.!  July  lo.  Trogram  r'-ervation  approve.]  for  4i)  units  -30  for  general  occupancv 
aiLl  10  for  s.nior  citi7-ns.  I'rotredmg  witli  preparation  of  development  proerani 
Aniendinent  to  pr-.timinary  loan  contnvt  relating  to  F.veeutive  Order  110<;3  w^;s  irans- 
natted  to  the  local  autlioritv  Dee.  4.  1W)2. 

Trit.a!  f.r.llnanne  ha.>.  been  -■iibmitted  to  RIA  and  I'ilA  for  approval  to 
\Vorkatilf  program  submitted  Uj  OA  regional  a-iminislrau.r  on  Nov  '  l.i 
for  5tj  units  iii  for  s<;nior  citizen- >  lM>ine  reviewe.l  in  c<>niral  olliee 

Repre>,.ntitives  from  ttiese  reservation,  attended  the  .Mbufpienjue  meeting  on  Kug  7 
inten-st  was  expres'i.'d  in  the  proi^r.im  and  lu  tribes  have  requested  ad.litional  iiif.iniu- 
tion.    .No  furtlier  developments. 

Inquiries  roceived;  possible  interest  in  program.  Fee  of  reservation  i.^  iu  Ntxv  York  ?ialo 
No  further  de\elopmeiits. 

Seneca  Housing  .Vuthnrity  created  June  7, 1962.  Chairman  and  memlK>r!  of  tlie  authoriiv 
jen-api)Oinfe.l.  A  legal  opinion  (.^i.tirming  the  eligibility  of  the  trii^e  ha.sl«'en  rendero.l 
by  the  .-^ollClt<lr,  DepHrtinent  of  lh«  Interior.  Application  for  60  nnit-).  48  for  general 
oceiipanoj-,  and  12  for  senior  citizens,  received  in  central  office  Nov   26 

QiiiUIa  Housing  Aothoriiy  org.inuj  il  May  l!»f,2.  Onlinan^-e  approved  bv  RIA  Aug.  13. 
norkatue  pro-ram  approved.  I'roirr.nn  reservation  for  50  units,  12  of  which  are  for 
senior  citizens,  approved  Oct. 1 1  ,  1962. 

Fort  BenhcM  Tribal  ILiusing  .•\uth^>rity  organized.  Ordinance  of  the  three  affiliated 
tribes  approved  liy  RIA,  Aug.  2y,  19.i2.  Workable  program  submitted.  Application 
for  progruii  tH'ing  iirepared. 

BIA  reiKine.l  ttiat  tribe  was  protee<llng  with  organization  and  workable  program.  No 
progress  n-jiorted  sin.i-  May.  '■  f    b       • 
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Reservation 


Location 


»•    .V,  n.\kota-r..ntlnued 

^Standing  Rock  Reservation  (Sioux  Indians). 


Turtle  Mountain  Res.-rvation  (Chippewa  Indians). 


Oklahoma 
General - 


Comanche.  Kiowa,  and   .\pache  Indian  areas  (Co- 
manche. Kiowa,  and  .\pacbe  Indians). 
Cherokee  Tribe  (.Cherok.r  Indians) 


United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokecs  (Cherokee 
Indians). 


Orcpon    W^u-n  Springs  Reservation  (Walla  Walla  and 
Wasco  Indians). 

Chevenne  River  Reservation  (Sioux  Indians) 

Crow  Creek  Reservation  (Sioux  Indians) 

Lower  Brule  Reservation  (Sioux  Indians) 

Pine  Ri<lgp  Reservation  (Sioux  Indians) 

Rosebud  Reservation 

Yankton  Reservation  (Sioux  Indians) 

Washington: 

Yakima  Re.'servation  (Yakima  Indians) 

Wisconsin:  Had  Uiver  Reservation  (Chippewa  Indians). 


Wyoming:    Wind    River    Reservation    (.\rapaho    and 
Shoshone  Indians). 


Fort  Yates, N.  Dak 


Belcourt,  N.Dak 


Status 


Eastern  Oklahoma  (near 
Muskogee). 


Eastern  Oklahoma. 


Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 


Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak... 
Fort  Thompson.  S.  Dak 


Lower  Brule,  S.  Dak. 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.. 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak 

Yankton,  S.  Dak 

Toppenish,  Wash 

Odanah,  Wis 

Fort  Washakie,  Wyo 


alUlllal 

.  .    _-    .   .      lor  Ilie 

ni'ral  tK'eiipaiu>  and  10 


Workable  program  approved.    Preliminary  loan   contract  exeeute<1   .\ue.   2!. 
contributions  contract  approved.     .Vl  units  for  geiiiral  occupancy  an.l  in  nnu> 
elderly  will  be  constnieti'<l  adjacent  to  MeLantlilin  an  i  IVi  f.ir  treiu'ral  tK'ciipaiie; 
for  the  elderly  at  Fort  Yates.     ."lO  a.lditional  units  will  t»-  coiistnicle<l  later  at  a  siti'  on 
the  reservation  not  yet  selected.    Preliminary  drawings  being  prepare<b 

Eligibility  determination  ma<ie  by  h].\.  Ordinaiifv  creatine  liousing  aiittiority  aiv 
proviHi.  Workable  propram  approveii.  Tiibe  wishes  to  prociini  w  itli  a  program; 
probably  will  retjuest  2,'.  units  at  Relcoiirl  an.l  2.5  at  western  end  of  reservation. 

On  Sept.  2'".  RI.\  area  dinctors  for  .\nadarko  and  Muskoeee  attended  the  bearinE  of  the 
Sfieciai  Public  Housing  .^utlioritu";  Committee  of  the  Oklahoma  l/eaislalive  Council 
and  testified  con«Tnine  the  great  need  for  loureiit  housing  for  low -mconie  Indian 
families  in  Oklahoma.    Tlie  go\emor  of  the  Cliickasaw  Trilx"  also  Ustified. 

These  trilK'S  arc  \ery  much  interested  in  o'ta'Tiinp  lo^\  nnt  boii-im;  an.!  will  supjiort  the 
proposed  enaOling  legislation  when  i)resented  to  the  t'kla'ioiim  I>'..;i'ihitun'  in  .tanuary. 

On  Nov.  9,  19«>2,  a  representative  of  the  Fort  V.orth  re.ioual  olliee,  I'll  \.  met  wnli  tlie 
(iovernor  of  the  t^hicka.'^w  Indian  Nation  and  the  chairman  of  the  tribal  louiuil  oftlie 
Five  Civilized  .Nations.  Tlic  cliairnun  pro[>o«'s  to  call  an  int.'rtnbal  conlerenee  at 
Nluskopec  at  an  early  date  concerninc  low-rent  liousins  for  low-ineome  In.liin  fanulie,.;. 
The  Department  of  interior  and  the  l'll.\  (ieneral  CouiimI  agree  tiiat  the  tiit>e  does  not 
have  the  power  to  enact  a  housin.?  authority  ordinance.  Formal  opinion  l.y  .Solicitor, 
Dipartment  of  Interior,  not  deemeil  necessary.  The  trilns  woul.l  prefer  their  o«  n 
hou.«ing  authorities,  but  would  supfwrt  enabling  leti^lalion  for  immieipa!  or  couiuy 
housin?  authorities  if  this  is  not  |x)s.sible. 

Copies  of  PI1.\  suggested  forms  for  organizinc  an  ln<iian  Ilousinp  .\uthority  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  area  director  of  the  Bl.\  at  Muskogee  for  transmitt:il  to  tbe  leaders  of  the 
United  Keetoowah  Rand  of  Clierokees.  This  tjaiel  [iroivises  to  establish  a  liousmg 
authority  and  transmit  organization  <locuirent'  to  the  RI.\,  alonp  witli  full  supporting 
data,  as  a  test  case  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Oklahoma  Iinlian  Trit>es  are  legally 
authorized  to  create  their  own  housing  authorities. 

Preliminary  determination  of  eligibility  by  PH.\.     No  further  de\elojinients. 

Tribal  council  has  tabled  resolution  temporarily. 

Attorney  of  tribe  has  requested  PH.^  to  lievelop-ond  construct  housinp  Ucau.se  of  .Tuly  1, 
1963  'leadline  on  occupancy  in  Rip  Hen.i  Reservoir  area.  Application  documents 
awaiting  tribal  action 

Ordinance  apf)rove.l  by  RI.\.  Trilie  supi.be.l  with  application  forms  anl  instructions. 
Expect  to  apidy  for  2.1  units  to  replace  liousmp  on  lan.l  flooile.]  t,y  Missouri  Kiver 
Reservoir.  Will  ask  that  program  be  exiK-dited  U-cause  of  July  1,  iy»>3,  dea.Ume  on 
occujwncy  in  Big  Bend  Res<.rvation  area. 

.\nnual  contributions  contract  approve.!.  SD-1-1,  50  units,  and  ."^D  1-2,  23  units  un'ier 
construction.  1st  project  de.lit«ted  on  Oct.  2S.  Draft  of  cooperation  apre<'ment  fur- 
nished tribal  attorneys.     Revise'!  draft  received  an.l  tHinp  reviewel  by  I  H.\. 

Housine  .Authority  organized  Ordinance  approved  i'v  RI.\  Workable  program 
certified.  Aiiplication  for  150  units  i-ti  for  elderly,  an.]  preliminary  loan  api.ro\ed 
Oct   IS.     Site  visit-s  made  by  i>roject  planner 

No  development  sinoe  initial  expression  of  intere<!t. 

Elicibility  of  tril>e  Ixdne  studied.  Representative  of  San  Franciso.  repional  ofTic*  v  isited 
Oct.  15  and  16.  Preliminary  evaluation  of  market  factors  indinUes  that  a  modest 
low-rent  program  can  lie  sustained. 

Meeting  of  tribal  council  on  Dec  5  w  ill  tie  attended  by  economist  from  CRO  Trilie  must 
move  from  flood  lands  of  Had  River  to  new  townsite  provided  by  I '.S.  Army  Con)s  of 
Engineers. 

Shoshone  Trilie  market  survey  completed  San  Franci.seo  reeional  ofTice  evaluating  re- 
sults of  survey.     Preliminary  results  indicate  pood  market  for  self  help  housing. 

Arapaho  General  Council  voted  not  to  proceed  with  procram  until  sucii  time  ;vs  exixri- 
ence  with  other  resiTvations  could  lie  rev  lewed. 


HUNTING  IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
December  1962  issue  of  the  American 
Rifleman,  an  oflficial  publication  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
contains  an  excellent  article,  entitled 
"Hunting  in  Montana." 

Hunting  is  one  of  the  major  attrac- 
tions in  a  constantly  developing  tourism 
in  my  State.  Almost  any  type  of  hunt- 
ing both  small  and  big  game  is  available 
In  Montana  during  appropriate  hunting 
seasons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  know 
that  it  will  become  an  excellent  guide  to 
those  interested  in  planning  a  hunting 
trip  to  Montana  and  the  Northwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  - 

Hunting  in  Montana 
(By  Robert  H.  Norton) 
Montana  liunters  can  legally  liunt  some 
type  of  game  11  months  of  ttie  year.  Tiie 
total  big-game  harvests  of  144,000  animals  In 
1958  and  153,000  in  1959  were  unsurpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  State.  In  1960  and 
196i  the  totals  exceeded  149.000  and  166.000 
respectively. 


All  of  Montana's  hunting  is  available  to 
nonresidents.  The  class  B  2  (SlOOi  non- 
resident license  permits  the  holder  to  take 
one  elk.  two  deer,  and  one  bear  (either  black 
or  grizzly),  to  hunt  game  birds,  and  to  fish. 
The  holder  may  also  enter  the  antelope 
drawing  at  no  extra  cost,  and  apply  for 
special  licenses  for  moose  i  $25 ) .  mountain 
sheep  ($151,  and  mountain  goat  ($5).  Ap- 
plications for  antelope  permits  and  for  spe- 
cial licenses  in  quota  areas  must  be  post- 
marked no  later  than  July  31.  Permits  are 
allocated  by  machine  drawing  August  15 
and  special  license  fees  are  refunded  to 
unsuccessful  applicants. 

A  class  B-1  ($25)  nonresident  game  bird 
license  permits  the  hunting  of  all  game  birds 
except  turkeys.  Nonresidents  must  possess  a 
class  B-1  or  B-2  license  to  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase a  $2  turkey  permit. 

Resident  and  nonresident  children  under 
15  years  of  age  may  fish  and  hunt  game 
thirds  (except  turkeys)  without  a  license. 
However,  all  persons  must  have  a  license  to 
hunt  big  game,  and  only  those  12  years  and 
over  may  obtain  a  big-game  license. 

Montana  is  the  fourth  largest  State.  In- 
cluding Alaska,  yet  has  fewer  people  than 
Dallas.  Tex.  Difference  In  elevation  between 
highest  and  lowest  points  Is  some  11.000  feet. 
The  resultant  diverse  soils  and  climate  con- 
tribute to  a  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
Sportsmen  hunt  9  species  of  big  game.  9  up- 
land   game    birds,    several    waterfowl,    and 


15  mammals  on  which  there  are  no  seasons 
or  bag  limits. 

MOrNTAIN    CHAINS 

The  Rocky  Mountains  cross  western  Mon- 
tana in  roughly  parallel  clialns  running 
north  and  south.  In  these  mountainous 
areas  hunters  find  elk.  moose,  sheep,  goat, 
mule,  and  white-tailed  deer,  black  and  grizzly 
bear,  and  grouse.  The  valleys,  the  largest 
25  to  100  miles  long  and  10  to  20  miles  wide, 
are  a  mixture  of  range  and  diversified  crop 
land.  They  provide  hunting  for  antelope, 
waterfowl,  prairie  grouse,  and  pheasant. 

The  Great  Plains  stretch  across  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  State.  The  level  land  is 
broken  by  isolated  mountain  areas,  bad- 
lands, and  bluffs  which  border  the  rivers. 
Deer,  antelope,  grouse,  pheasant,  and  water- 
fowl are  hunted  throughout  this  region. 

Hunting  is  allowed  with  the  regular  license 
in  all  the  national  and  State  forests.  These 
lands  are  located  mainly  in  the  western  half 
of  the  State  and  comprise  over  16  million 
acres. 

Nine  wilderness  areas  totaling  2  million 
acres  have  been  established  within  the  na- 
tional forests  to  preserve  natural  conditions 
in  their  virgin  beauty.  The  forests  and  wil- 
derness areas  provide  the  State's  best  elk, 
moose,  sheep,  goat,  and  bear  hunting. 

Montana  law  does  not  require  the  use  of 
guides  or  outfitters.  Ungulded  hunters  are 
advised  not  to  penetrate  deeply  into  rugged, 
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areaa  If  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  coun- 
try. All  guides  and  outfitters  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  State.  The  Montana  Fish  and 
OAme  Department  does  not  recommend  spe- 
cific guides,  but  will  supply  a  list  on  re- 
quest. Well  before  the  season,  hunters 
should  contact  one  or  more  in  the  area  they 
select  to  determine  what  Is  offered  and  the 
cost.  The  average  price  Is  936  per  hunter  per 
day  and  includes  the  cost  of  everything  but 
personal  gear.  The  general  hunting  season 
on  deer  and  elk  opens  in  mid-October  and 
lasts  30  days  or  more.  The  State  is  divided 
Into  97  deer-elk  management  areas.  The 
season  opens  in  several  of  these  in  mid- 
September,  and  closing  dates  in  some  dis- 
tricts are  extended  through  February  to  at- 
tain the  desired  kill.  Holders  of  a  big-game 
license  can  hunt  deer  or  elk  nearly  6  months 
of  the  year  if  they  are  willing  to  travel  to 
open  areas. 

Elk  are  one  of  the  most  valued  big  game 
species.  The  large  antlers  make  impressive 
trophies  and  the  meat  is  often  considered 
the  equal  of  prime  beef.  In  1961  a  total  of 
15,500  of  these  animals  was  taken,  with  1 
cut  of  4  elk  hunters  successful.  Early  in  the 
season  the  best  elk  hunting  requires  packing 
Into  back  covmtry. 

An  exciting  sport  is  calling  the  bulls  to 
the  hunter  with  an  elk  whistle,  but  this  can 
be  done  only  in  September  when  they  are 
rutting.  Good  early-season  hunting  is  found 
on  the  South  Pork  of  the  Flathead  River 
drainage,  the  Absaroka  Plateau  adjacent  to 
the  north  boundary  of  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
in  the  Bitterroot  River  drainage  in  Ravalli 
County. 

Productive  methods  of  hunting  elk  during 
early  and  midseason  include  tracking  after 
a  light  snow,  still-hunting  timbered  areas, 
stalking  elk  located  with  binoculars,  and 
taking  a  stand  at  open  meadows  and  grassy 
slopes  where  elk  like  to  feed  in  early  morn- 
ing and  late  in  the  day. 

Heavy  mountain  snows  drive  elk  to  lower 
elevations.  They  are  easier  to  find  on  their 
reduced  winter  range,  and  hunters  willing 
to  brave  snow  and  cold  late  in  the  season 
have  good  success.  Two  especially  produc- 
tive areas  late  In  the  season  are  the  Big 
Hole  country  in  Beaverhead  County  and  the 
Sun   River    country    south    of   Glacier   Park. 

Montana  law  has  no  restrictions  on  caliber 
of  rifle  xised  in  big-game  hunting.  The 
30- '06  with  its  different  bullet  weights  is  a 
good  choice  for  the  one-rifle  sportsman. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  Montana's  hunters  use 
it,  with  the  .270  next.  However,  full-grown 
elk  struck  In  the  chest  cavity  with  these 
calibers,  especially  at  longer  ranges,  are 
sometimes  lost.  Large  bulls  average  700 
pounds  and  have  gone  over  1,000  pounds. 
They  are  heavy  boned  and  tenacious  of  life. 
The  rifle  should  preferably  be  of  large  bore 
shooting  a  long,  heavy  bullet  capable  of 
penetrating  through  the  animal  on  a  broad- 
side shot  so  as  to  leave  a  good  blood  trail. 
For  best  penetration  it  is  advisable  to  use 
the  150-grain  bullet  in  the  .270,  175  grain  In 
Remington's  new  7-millimeter  Magnimi,  and 
the  220-graln  bullet  In  rifles  of  caliber  .30. 

Splendid  elk  cartridges  for  the  shooter 
who  can  condition  himself  to  the  recoil  are 
the  .338  Winchester  using  250-grain  bullets, 
and  the  .375  H.  &  H.  firing  bullets  of  270  or 
300  grains.  The  .348  and  .358  can  be  consid- 
ered  fine  timber   calibers  for  all  big  game. 

Almost  all  Montanans  use  a  scope  sight. 
The  most  popular  is  the  4-X  as  an  all-round 
power.  ' 

Shiras  mooee  are  Montana's  largest  ani- 
mals, with  bulls  weighing  up  to  1,200  pounds. 
Nxunbers  stay  fairly  constant  at  about  3,500, 
and  hunters  kill  from  400  to  500  each  year. 
Success  ratio  is  high — during  the  1961  season 
613  hunters  took  530  moose.  Hunting  is 
done  in  42  specified  areas  in  southwestern 
and  northwestern  Montana.  Antlered  bulls 
only  may  be  taken  in  five  areas,  and  either 
sex  in  the  others. 


Montana's  moose  are  solitary  and  often 
show  little  fear  of  man.  Elk  and  deer 
hunters  detoxir  around  them  rather  than 
provoke  the  belligerent  beasts.  Favored  feed- 
ing spots  diiring  the  fall  are  willow  bottoms 
and  patches  of  aspen.  The  animals  He  up 
in  dense  timber  and  thickets  at  the  heads 
of  drainages  or  along  stream  bottoms.  They 
appear  coal  black,  and  run  with  surprising 
si>eed  through  the  densest  cover  without 
snapping  a  twig.  The  stUl  hunter  must  often 
fire  through  heavy  brush.  This  calls  for  a 
blunt,  heavy  bullet  of  good  sectional  density. 
All  calibers  recommended  for  elk  generally 
will  be  found  to  be  excellent  for  moose. 

Montana's  management  problem  with  deer, 
as  well  as  elk  and  moose,  concerns  keeping 
the  number  of  animals  in  balance  with  the 
winter  food  supply. 

Heavy  snows  push  hoofed  game  to  lower 
elevations.  Because  they  concentrate  In  a 
relatively  small  area,  feed  becomes  limited 
on  the  winter  range.  Consequently  game 
harvests  are  set  at  a  figure  Intended  to  kefp 
herds  in  balance  with  the  winter  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range.  The  present  manage- 
ment program  is  designed  to  maintain  har- 
vests of  over  100,000  deer  each  year.  In  1961 
the  number  of  deer  taken  (mostlv  mule 
deer)  was  129.000,  with  9  out  of  10  hunters 
successful. 

MOST    ABUNDANT   BIG    GAME 

Mule  deer  are  the  most  abundant  of  Mon- 
tana's big  game.  They  are  extremely  adapt- 
able and  excellent  hunting  Is  found  from 
the  brushy  draws  of  the  eastern  prairies  to 
timberline  on  the  mountains  in  the  West. 
Local  inquiry  In  almost  any  part  of  the  State 
will  direct  the  hvinter  to  good  shooting. 

The  brakes,  or  badlands,  along  the  Mis- 
soiu-l  River  in  northwestern  Montana  provide 
some  of  the  best  deer  hunting  In  the  entire 
West.  The  Fort  Peck  Game  Range  lies  in 
the  heart  of  the  brakes  and  offers  almost  a 
million  acres  of  excellent  hunting.  Boats, 
horses,  and  four-wheeled-drive  vehicles  are 
used  to  enter  this  spectacular,  lonely  area. 
A  boat  trip  especially  wlU  penetrate  coun- 
try not  readily  accessible  to  others.  Ante- 
lope and  controlled  elk  hunting  are  also 
found  here. 

Organized  deer  driving  is  not  done  in 
Montana  as  in  the  East:  nor  is  hunter 
concentration  heavy  enough  for  the  shooter 
to  take  a  stand  and  have  game  pushed  to 
him.  Most  deer  hunting  is  done  by  prowl- 
ing on  foot,  generally  within  a  mile  of  roads 
loecaiise  of  the  difficulty  of  packing  out  game. 
Jeeps  are  popular  where  terrain  permits. 
Although  horses  are  used  principally  by  elk 
hunters,  they  are  advantageous  in  getting 
into  remote,  high  country  where  trophy 
bucks  are  found.  Binoculars  are  commonly 
vised  to  search  patches  of  timber,  far  slopes, 
and  brakes. 

A  flat-Shooting  cartridge  In  a  bolt-action 
rifle  with  a  4X  scope  is  the  most  popular 
combination.  Almost  all  calibers  are  used  for 
deer,  but  the  .243.  270,  and  .30  'C6  cla.'^s  are 
particularly  favored.  Thin  Jacketed  var- 
mint buUeto  should  be  avoided  since  they  will 
not  pentrate  deer  or  antelope  deeply  enough 
to  kill,  regardless  of  the  caliber. 

Some  of  the  best  whltetall  hunting  is 
found  throughout  the  mountainous  north- 
west portion  of  the  State.  Particularly  good 
are  Lincoln,  Flathead,  Sanders,  Mineral, 
Missoula,  and  Powell  Counties.  Large  num- 
bers of  deer  are  also  taken  In  Fergus  County 
in  the  State's  central  portion,  and  In  Phillips 
County  north  of  UJS.  Highway  2  in  the  north- 
central  portion. 

Whltetall  deer  frequent  valleys  and  river 
bottoms  which  are  heavily  timbered  and 
brushy.  They  are  taken  by  still -hunting,  and 
from  stands  at  crossings  and  feeding  areas 
in  early  morning  and  evening.  The  car- 
tridge for  whitetalls  should  have  a  blunt- 
nosed,  slower  bullet  than  those  recommended 
for  mule  deer  since  the  shots  are  usually  at 
short  range  in  heavy  bruah. 


January  2s 

By  1913  Montana's  once  vast  ant.i. 
herds  had  been  reduced  to  about  arS?"** 
mals.  These  few  pronghoms  increa«du^" 
complete  protection  and  In  1943Th^^ 
hunting  in  40  years  was  authorized  w^,^' 
issuance  of  750  permits.  Over  lanon  ^* 
lope  have  been  harvested  each  yeaTf^t^^ 
past  10  years.  In  1961  a  tot Ji  of '°^  i^! 
hunters  took  19,300  antelope  for  a  h  ^ 
success  ratio  of  79  percent.  nunte 

ANTELOPE  BY    PEaJCTT 

Antelope  hunting  is  by  permit  onlv  t 
areas  are  the  Centennial  Valley  in  th€ \n,,,V 
western  corner:  Custer,  Powder  Rivw 
Carter  Counties  in  the  southeastern  m^h^** 
and  counties  south  of  and  next  to  Port  p  i 
Reservoir  In  the  northeastern  part  of  ^ 
State.  *^     *"  °*  Me 

It  is  unlawful  to  shoot  from  a  vehiru 
However,  some  run  the  antelope  in  leenT.il 
trucks,  then  Jump  out  and  flock-shoot  T 
running  herd.  This  results  In  an  nnto^^ 
nate  number  of  cripples.  It  is  far  mZ 
sporting  and  rewarding  to  stalk  a  partS 
animal.  A  stalk  may  seem  Impossible  on  fw 
seeing  the  level  country.  Yet  the  ^J!! 
hunter  will  find  terrain  irregularities  on  S. 
flattest  valley  floor,  and  sage  or  high  imu! 
can  also  be  used  to  the  stalker's  advantC, 
This  writer  has  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  Uki^. 
seven  standing  bucks  by  this  methoa^ 
seemingly  flat  prairie.  ™ 

Antelope  shooting  requires  peak  oerfor™ 
ance  by  the  rifleman  and  his  flrearm  ^', 
target  Is  small  and  often  at  very  long  'm,^ 

Jt'^^.lt  '^^"  "P^""*  ^°  ^"'^^^K  "^^d  «VtlSj 
the  rifle,  buying  or  handloadlng  an  accmt* 

cartridge,  and  practicing  marksmanshln 
The  .243.  .257,  J264,  .270,  7  milllmeteTiM' 
and  .30-'06  are  all  popular,  with  oxMi'. 
opening,  but  not  varmint,  buUets  Scom 
power  can  be  increased  from  4-X  to  the 
point  at  which  heat  mirage  or  tremor  be- 
comes  distracting.  A  heavy-barreled  rifle 
will  provide  steadier  holding,  and  a  shootlne 
sling  is  an  asset.  ^^ 

Special  $20  deer  and  special  $20  antelone 
licenses  are  Issued  to  nonresidents  for  or 
tain  areas.  The  deer  permits  are  on  a  quote 
basis  in  some  areas  and  unlimited  In  othen 
The  special  antelope  licenses  are  issued  onlj 
If  a  district's  quota  Is  not  filled  by  resident 
and  nonresident  holders  of  class  B-2  Ucenaes 
Only  one  special  deer  and  one  antelope  11^ 
cense  Is  Issued  per  person,  and  only  one  anl- 
mal  Is  allowed  to  be  taken  on  each  Ucenw 

Montana  leads  all  States,  Including  AIm- 
ka,  m  the  number  of  mountain  goats  taken 
During  the  1961  season  851  hunters  kiHed 
330  goats.  Permits  are  Issued  on  a  quoU 
basis  in  18  areaa.  and  in  5  areas  permits  are 
unlimited.  The  Bitterroot  Mountains  la 
Ravalli  County  furnish  accessible  country 
and  good  hunting.  The  Crazy  Mountains 
north  Of  Livingston,  and  the  Teton  am 
south  Of  Glacier  Park,  offer  drainages  clo« 
to  roads  and  had  over  50  percent  hunter 
success  In  1961. 

Bighorn  sheep  are  Montana's  most  highly 
prized  trophy  game.  The  State  carries  on  a 
continuous  trapping  and  transplanting  pro- 
gram for  both  sheep  and  goat.  As  a  result 
harvests  are  Increasing  and  have  averaged  60 
sheep  annually  since  1953,  while  the  average 
for  the  preceding  5  years  was  only  4  per  year. 
In  1961  a  total  of  258  hunters  took  72  sheep. 
Hunter  success  runs  highest  in  the  Rock 
Creek  and  Sun  River  areas. 

In  four  of  the  five  areas  open  to  sheep 
hunting,  shooting  is  restricted  to  rams  with 
a  three-fourth  ciu-1  or  better;  but  in  the 
Rock  Creek  area  in  Granite  County,  permits 
are  Issued  for  25  sheep  of  either  sex.  All 
who  wish  to  hunt  bighorn  sheep  may  do  so 
since  an  unlimited  number  of  perml 
Issued  in  two  areas.  Rifles  in  the  .270 
.30-'06  class,  with  4-X  scope,  are  the  ;-.— 
popular  for  sheep  and  goat  In  Montana.  ^^ 
rifle  carrying  sling  is  a  must. 
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BKAX    HUNTING 

Xbe  season  on  black  bear  and  its  color 
ohases  brown  and  cinnamon,  opens  in  mld- 
^^rch  and  closes  late  in  November.  Black 
h^  are  little  hunted  by  Montanans,  al- 
though be&r  are  numerous  in  the  western 
McUon.  Most  are  taken  on  chance  encount- 
.«  by  elk  and  deer  hunters.  Special  $20 
bear  licenses  for  certain  districts  are  offered 
to  nonresidents  in  an  attempt  to  Increase 
the  kill.  Some  of  the  best  areas  are  the 
swan  Valley,  the  South  and  Middle  Forks  of 
the  FUthead  River,  the  Whiteflsh  Range,  the 
St  Regis  River  drainage,  from  the  town  of 
Thompson  Falls  west,  and  the  Llbby  coun- 
try, all  in  western  Montana.  There  are  an 
estimated  1.25  bears  to  be  found  per  square 
mile  in  these  sections,  yet  the  statewide  kill 
of  1.790  in  1961  is  the  highest  flgiire  recorded. 
The  most  successful  time  to  hunt  is  early 
spring  when  the  bears  appear  on  hillside 
parks,  snowsllde  areas,  and  grassy  logging 
Joftds  below  snowline  to  feed  on  grass,  dan- 
delions, and  clover.  During  the  fall  they 
prefer  thick  growths  where  they  feed  on  a 
variety  of  berries.  Apple  orchards  are  also 
frequented  In  the  fall,  and  elk  and  deer  hunt- 
en  sometimes  return  to  find  a  bear  on  their 
kill.  Cubs  and  females  with  cubs  at  their 
sides  may  not  be  taken  until  mid-September. 
Staking  out  baits  and  hunting  with  dogs  are 
prohibited.  Since  bears  are  more  tenacious 
of  life  than  hoofed  game,  cartridges  that  are 
recommended  for  elk  are  advisable. 

Grizzly  bear  hunting  is  restricted  to  the 
fall.  The  season  on  this  rarest  of  Montana's 
big  game  opens  in  mid-October  and  closes 
about  mid-November.  Sixty  were  taken  in 
1959,  thirty  in  1960,  and  sixty  in  1961.  Most 
grizzlies  are  killed  in  the  Bob  Marshall  Wil- 
derness Area  south  of  Glacier  Park,  and  in 
the  Absaroka  Wilderness  north  of  Yellow- 
Btone  Park.  They  shun  civilization  and  are 
found  in  the  most  remote  back  country. 
Cubs  and  females  with  cubs  at  their  sides 
are  protected. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  an  adequately  armed 
companion  when  shooting  one  of  these  dan- 
gerous beasts.  A  crippled  grizzly  menaces 
the  shooter  and  other  hunters  In  the  area. 
A  338  using  250-  or  300-graln  bullets  or  a 
.375  H.  &  H.  loaded  with  300-graln  Silver- 
tips  Is  recommended.  A  bullet  aimed  to 
penetrate  both  shoulders  is  the  preferred 
shot. 

Upland  birds  were  pursued  by  32  percent 
of  Montana's  hunters  In  1961.  and  these 
69,000  gunners  averaged  7.3  birds  each. 

Montana's  grouse  are  separated  into  two 
groups:  mountain  grouse  which  Include 
ruffed,  blue,  and  Franklin's;  and  prairie 
grouse,  which  are  the  sage  and  sharptall. 
Not  native  to  the  State  are  the  Introduced 
rlngneck  pheasant,  Hungarian  partridge, 
chukar  partridge,  and  Merriam's  turkey. 

Mountain  grouse  are  found  In  the  western 
third  of  the  State,  where  they  are  common 
to  abundant.  Ruffed  made  up  45  percent  of 
the  total  seasonal  harvest  of  150,000  moun- 
tain grouse  In  1961,  blues  40  percent,  and 
Franklin's  15  percent.  Blues  are  the  most 
prized.  These  large  birds  often  weigh  over 
214  pounds.  Franklin's  grouse  (fool  hens) 
lack  the  wariness  required  for  sporting  pur- 
poees.  In  attempting  to  dislodge  fool  hens 
from  their  perch,  this  writer  has  often  had 
them  refuse  to  fly  when  struck  with  a  stick 
held  In  the  hand.  These  two  species  are 
normally  found  in  evergreen  growth  at  high 
elevations.  Ruffed  grouse  seem  to  prefer 
lower  country.  They  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  mountain  draws  beside  brush- 
choked  streams. 

Blue  and  ruffed  groups  become  wary  after 
being  hunted.  Blues  will  often  freeze  in  a 
tree,  letting  the  hunter  jjass  beneath;  while 
niffa  explode  underfoot  and  quickly  dodge 
behind  an  obstruction.  Most  hunters  walk 
up  these  groxise  without  the  use  of  dogs. 
Some  slowly  drive  logging  roads  hoping  to 
■pot  birds. 
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Rifles  are  permitted  for  mountain  grouse, 
in  addition  to  shotguns,  so  that  big-game 
hunters  may  take  birds  for  the  pot.  How- 
ever, shotguns  are  preferred  by  most  grouse 
hunters.  Savage's  Model  24  MDL  over-under 
rifle-shotgun  in  the  new  chambering  of  SS2 
rlmflre  and  20-gage  should  prove  very  use- 
ful for  this  sport  because  of  the  variety  of 
conditions  under  which  the  birds  are  shot. 

Sage  grouse  (sage  hen),  as  their  name  Im- 
plies, depend  on  sage  for  food  and  shelter. 
They  are  found  mostly  in  semlarld  plains  and 
plateaus  east  of  the  Rockies,  although 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties  in  south- 
western Montana  have  good  populations. 
Hunters  killed  27,000  sage  grouse  In  1961.  As 
they  are  large  birds  weighing  from  4  to  7 
pounds,  a  full-choked  12-gage  xislng  high- 
velocity  shells  with  No.  4  or  5  shot  is  pre- 
ferred by  most  gunners. 

Sharp-tailed  grouse  are  scattered  broadly 
over  Montana.  The  best  hunting  is  found  in 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  southeastern  section, 
in  the  Missouri  River  brakes,  and  In  the 
foothills  of  Judith  Basin  County.  They  are 
medlnm-Blzed  birds  weighing  up  to  2 '^2 
pounds.  A  modlfled-choke  12-gage  and  No. 
6  shot  Is  a  good  choice. 

Hungarian  partridge  are  found  statewide, 
but  prefer  wheat-farming  areas  interspersed 
with  grasslands.  These  rather  small  birds 
are  common  to  abundant  In  number. 

Chukar  partridge  are  hunted  in  only  a  few 
scattered  localities.  The  releases  have  not 
done  well.  In  1961  only  800  chukars  were 
killed  as  compared  to  37,000  Hungarian  par- 
tridge and  169.000  ring-necked  pheasants.  A 
ao-gage  xising  No.  7Vi  shot  will  take  par- 
tridge. 

MOST  POPTLAR   CAME  BIRO 

Ring-necked  pheasants  are  Montana's  most 
popular  upland  game  birds  and  are  distrib- 
uted statewide.  The  season  opens  during 
late  October,  usually  for  2  weeks.  Three 
areas  have  pheasant  populations  equal  to 
the  best  In  the  United  States,  acre  for  acre. 
These  are  the  Flathead  Valley  between  the 
towns  of  Poison  and  St.  Ignatius,  the  Sun 
River  Irrigation  project,  and  croplands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Conrad  and  Valier  in  Pon- 
dera County. 

Dogs  are  used  more  frequently  for  pheas- 
ant than  for  other  upland  birds.  Labra- 
dors  are  very  popular,  but  many  breeds  are 
pressed  Into  service  to  fiush  birds  and  chase 
cripples.  A  12-gage  modified  or  full  choke, 
loaded  with  high-velocity  shells  and  No.  6 
shot,  is  preferred  for  these  hard-to-klU  birds. 

Seasons  and  bag  limits  vary  from  year 
to  year  on  upland  birds  depending  on  rec- 
ommendations from  the  field.  Seasons  usu- 
ally run  from  mid-September  to  mid-October. 
Only  shotguns  not  larger  than  lO-gage  may 
be  used  on  prairie  grouse;  rifles  or  hand- 
guns are  not  i>ermltted.  The  12-gage  Is  the 
most  widely  tised  shotgun  in  Montana,  with 
the  20-gage  next. 

The  first  turkey  release  in  Montana  was 
carried  out  In  1955  when  13  birds  were  re- 
leased near  Ekalaka.  Four  years  later  their 
numbers  had  grown  to  1,000.  Thirteen  other 
flocks  have  since  been  started  by  transplant- 
ing to  locations  throughout  the  State. 

When  the  first  turkey  season  opened  in 
1958,  few  residents  had  ever  seen  one  of  these 
wary  birds.  Alwut  500  gunners  bagged  few- 
er than  100  turkeys.  In  1961  success  Im- 
proved when  1,318  hunters  killed  409.  Both 
rifles  and  shotguns  are  used. 

Excellent  duck  and  goose  shooting  is  en- 
Joyed  throughout  the  State.  Seventeen 
species  of  duck  and  Canada  geese  nest  here, 
and  waterfowl  from  three  flyways  pass 
through  on  migratory  flights.  Mallards  are 
the  most  common  puddle  duck,  followed  by 
blue-winged  teal  and  baldpate. 

The  best  shooting  covers  the  period  from 
early  October  until  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber. In  a  normal  je&T,  lakes  are  frozen  and 
the  Canadian  flights  have  passed  through  by 
the  flrst  of  December,  although  some  mal- 


lards   and    goldeneyes    linger    on    tinTrossen 

rivers  throughout  the  winter. 

Good  duck  hunting  is  found  on  the  many 
lakes,  reservoirs,  and  larger  streams  in  west- 
ern Montana.  Canada  and  snow  geese  are 
taken  in  grain  fields  throughout  this  region. 

East  of  the  Rockies  good  waterfowl  gun- 
ning Is  found  on  the  YeUowstone,  Mussel- 
shell, Missouri,  Marias,  and  Milk  Rivera. 

The  State  is  divided  into  two  flyways,  with 
separate  seasons  and  bag  limits.  The  section 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide  lies  In  the 
Pacific  flyway,  whUe  the  rest  of  the  State  is 
located  in  the  Central  flyway. 

No  license  Is  required  of  residents  or  non- 
residents to  hunt  mountain  lions,  bobcats, 
wolves,  coyotes,  weasels,  skunks,  raccoons! 
red  foxes,  woodchucka.  rabbits,  hares! 
badgers,  porcupines,  prairie  dogs,  and  ground 
squirrels  (gophers).  There  are  no  closed 
seasons  or  bag  limits  on  these  animals. 
Bounties  are  not  paid  on  any  birds  or  mam- 
mals. Doves  are  protected.  The  last  wolf 
reported  killed  was  in  1956.  and  no  authenti- 
cated sightings  have  been  reported  since  that 
time. 

Carcasses  of  black  and  grizzly  bear  may  be 
left  in  the  fleld  after  the  head  or  hide  Is 
taken.  It  is  unlawful  to  abandon  the  meat 
of  any  other  game  animals. 

MAPS    ARE    VALTTABia 

Topographic  maps  of  the  hunting  area  will 
prove  extremely  valuable.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  at  Mlssoxila  supplies  a  list  of  maps 
covering  Montana's  national  forests.  Maps 
of  the  areas  outside  the  forests  are  sold  by 
the  U-S.  Geological  Survey,  Federal  Center, 
Denver,  Colo.  Maps  furnished  by  these 
agencies  show  all  roads  and  trails.  The 
largest  scale  that  is  offered  will  prove  the 
most  useful. 

Next  to  a  rifle  and  scope,  high  quality 
binoculars  of  7-,  8-,  or  9-power  are  the  big- 
game  hunter's  most  valuable  equipment  In 
Montana  They  are  essential  for  locating 
sheep  and  goat,  and  valuable  for  finding  all 
other  big  game.  Eight-power  glasses  wlU 
reveal  antelope  on  a  flat  prairie  which  are 
invisible  to  20,  20  eyesight.  Trophy  hunters 
will  also  want  a  spotting  scope  to  size  up 
horns. 

Montana's  weather  varies  greatly  due  to 
the  wide  differences  In  elevation.  In  early 
October  elk  hunters  may  encounter  an  early 
blizzard  at  high  altitude  while  antelope 
hunters  are  In  warm  sunshine  on  a  near-by 
valley  floor.  The  following  is  a  general 
guide:  September  1-15,  warm  to  hot  with 
occasional  rain;  September  16-30,  warm  with 
an  occasional  early  snowstorm  at  higher  alti- 
tudes; October  1-18,  brisk  to  cool  with  moun- 
tain snowstorms  very  probable:  Novem- 
her  1-30.  cool  to  cold  with  permanent  snows 
arriving  about  mid-November;  December  1 
until  spring,  periods  of  subzero  cold  and 
heavy  snowfall. 

HUNTtR    SAFETY    PROGRAM 

In  1957  a  hunter  safety  program  for  young 
people  was  initiated  by  the  fish  and  game 
department  with  the  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  The  "NRA  Hunter 
Safety  Handbook"  Is  used  as  a  student  text- 
book to  provide  the  core  of  instruction. 
Additional  training  is  given  in  flrst  aid,  sur- 
vival, identification  of  game  animals,  land- 
ownei>sportsman  relations,  and  fleld  care  of 
game.. 

Recent  hunters  under  18  years  muat  sat- 
isfactorily complete  the  training  before  be- 
ing issued  a  big-game  license.  Over  20,000 
students  have  taken  the  covirse  with  excel- 
lent results.  Older  hunters  have  also  become 
more  aware  of  safe  gun  practices  through 
the  safety  consciousness  of  the  youngsters. 

Hunting  is  not  allowed  In  Glacier  and  Yel- 
lowstone National  Parks.  State  and  Federal 
preserves  closed  to  hunting  are  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  State.  Hunting  on 
Montana's  seven  Indian  reservations  Is  under 
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the  control  of  tribal  councils.  If  these  res- 
ervations are  open  to  hunting,  It  is  only  with 
the  conBent  of  the  councils. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  question  whether  Mon- 
tana's game  harvests  can  be  held  at  their 
present  high  levels.  The  fish  and  game  de- 
partment believes  that  they  can  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come  through  progressive  manage- 
ment supported  by  the  citizens.  The  abun- 
dance, however,  must  be  divided  among  an 
increasing  number  of  hunters. 

Hunting  maps  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Department,  Helena,  Mont. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
KERR 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  at  a  later 
date  I  shall  pay  my  respects  to  the  late 
Robert  S.  Kerr  in  greater  detail.  SuflBce 
it  to  say  now,  he  was  one  of  the  veiry  best 
friends  that>I  had  in  the  U.S.  Senate — 
and  as  a  cominittee  chairman  he  accord- 
ed to  me  more  committee  consideration 
than  anyone  has. 

So  that  the  record  may  be  straight  and 
in  full  justice  to  this  great  Senator  for 
whom  I  had  so  much  respect  and  admi- 
ration. I  have  written  that  distinguished 
reporter,  Mr.  Marshall  McNeil,  a  letter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  letter 
be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23, 1963. 
Mr.  Marshall  McNeo., 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Senate  Press  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  McNeil:  In  all  friendliness,  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  while  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Space  Committee,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  8.  Kerr  kept  me  fully  advised 
with  respect  to  matters  before  the  committee 
and  never  in  the  dark. 

In  fact,  no  conimittee  chairman  ever  kept 
me  so  currently  Informed,  so  constantly 
sought  my  reaction,  and  so  completely  ex- 
tended consideration  and  coxirtesy  to  me  as 
did  Bob  Kerr. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Margaret  Chase  SMmi, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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EUSTACE  CULLINAN,  1876-1962 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 5  of  last  year  I  had  the  privilege 
of  paying  tribute  in  this  body  to  Eustace 
Cullinan,  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  senior  citizens  of  the 
State  of  California.  It  is  with  deep  re- 
gret that  I  report  that  Eustace  Cullinan 
died  peacefully  in  his  sleep  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  12.  His  native  city, 
which  he  graced  for  86  years,  mourned 
him  with  unabashed  emotion. 

I  am  quite  grateful  to  add  that  the  last 
letter  Eustace  Cullinan  wrote  on  earth 
was  to  his  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  offering  congratulations 
on  the  results  of  the  general  election 
several  days  earlier.  As  a  "model  for 
these  younger  times"  he  had  disregarded 
the  inJQrmities  of  age  and  despite  great 
pain  and  inconvenience  he  cast  his  vote 
in  that  election. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
does  not  often  print  obituaries  of  its  de- 
ceased members,  limiting  the  number  to 
about  four  a  year.  However,  in  the  De- 
cember 1962  issue  of  the  journal  there 


appears  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Eustace 
Cullinan,  written  by  a  lifelong  friend,  C. 
Julian  Goodell,  who,  before  his  retire- 
ment some  years  ago,  was  a  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  superior  court 
bench  of  California  and  the  district  court 
of  appeals  of  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  moving  article  about 
a  brilliant  lawyer  and  a  beloved  San 
Franciscan  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:     *♦  •-. 

Eustace  Cullinan,  1876-1962 

Eustace  Cullinan,  one  of  California's  most 
eminent  citizens,  passed  away  on  November 
12  In  San  Francisco,  his  native  city,  where 
he  had  practiced  law  with  great  distinction 
for  over  six  decades.     He  was  86. 

On  graduating  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  in  1895  with  an  A.B.  degree  he  entered 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law  in  San  Francisco 
and  received  his  LL.  B.  degree  in  1898.  While 
there  he  worked  as  a  reporter,  and  later  as 
an  editorial  writer,  on  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  whose  owners  chose  him  as  their 
lawyer  immediately  upon  his  admission  to 
practice. 

In  1907  he  was  awarded  an  MA.  degree  by 
the  University  of  San  FYancisco.  He  prac- 
ticed actively  as  a  partner  In  leading  Arms 
in  San  Francisco.  Several  of  his  former 
partners  are  now  Judges — William  T.  Swei- 
gert  became  a  Judge  of  the  superior  court 
in  San  Francisco,  and  then  a  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  district  court;  Ben  O.  Dunlway  became 
a  Justice  of  the  district  court  of  appeal,  and 
then  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit;  and  Eustace  Cullinan, 
Jr.,  who  died  In  1959  while  a  Judge  of  the 
superior  court  In  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  handling  a  busy  practice, 
he  was  the  consultant  of  some  large  corpora- 
tions and  was  often  called  in  by  other  practi- 
tioners on  vexing  problems. 

He  was  an  outstanding  member  of  this  as- 
sociation since  becoming  a  member  In  1921, 
and  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the 
Journal. 

He  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  profession. 
He  drew  the  first  bill  presented  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  for  the  creation  of  an  in- 
tegrated bar,  and  after  the  State  bar  was 
organized,  In  1927,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  bar  examiners  for  5  years,  and 
its  chairman  part  of  that  time. 

For  31  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library. 

Dtiring  the  days  of  San  Francisco's  1906 
catastrophe  he  was  deep  in  relief  work  and 
later  in  rehabilitation  problems. 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  practice,  he 
found  time  for  unselfish  service  of  a  public 
character.  His  counsel  was  constantly 
sought  by  persons  in  important  public  posi- 
tions, locally,  and  nationally,  who  valued 
his  wise  and  Judicious  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem, whatever  it  might  be.  He,  however, 
never  held  any  public  ofllce. 

He  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Club,  which  he  Joined  in  1904  and  in 
which  he  served  as  president  for  two  terms. 

Eustace  Cullinan  was  a  man  of  many 
talents.  He  had  great  charm  and  the  rare 
faculty  of  not  only  winning  friends,  but  of 
holding  their  friendship.  While  a  very 
gentle  person,  he  had  a  character  of  much 
firmness,  and  possessed  the  highest  integrity 
and  sense  of  honor.  His  place  in  the^om- 
munlty  in  which  he  lived  will  be  hard  to 
fill.     He  leaves  a  host  of  devoted  friends. 

His  wife,  Katherine,  and  two  sons,  Judge 
Eustace  Cullinan,  Jr..  and  Matt  I.  Cullinan, 
predeceased  him.  Surviving  him  are  two 
sons,  Vincent,  a  member  of  his  law  firm,  and 
Gerald,  a  public  relations  counsel,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,   and   four  grandchildren. 

C.  J.  Goodell. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.    ■ 


January  2S 

STRIKES    THAT   IMPERIL   THE  Na 
TIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President  t 
have  prepared  comments  on  strikes  that 
imperil  the  national  health  or  welf^ 
and  include  therein  a  statement  I  mad» 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  more  than  in 
years  ago  in  behalf  of  legislation  pro- 
posed to  make  labor  unions  that  engaee 
in  strikes  that  imperil  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation  subject  to  thp 
antitrust  laws. 

In  my  opening  statement  I  quote  from 
a  great  statesman  from  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  John  Garner,  who  said  to  a  for 
mer  colleague.  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  that 
it  is  more  important  for  a  Senator  to 
have  guts  than  to  have  brains.  He 
argued  that  there  is  not  a  Senator  who 
does  not  have  suflBcient  brains  to  know 
that  labor  unions  should  not  have  the 
privilege  to  beat  us  to  our  knees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Comments  by  Senator  Robertson 

It  will  be  some  days  before  we  receive  and 
can  appraise  the  viewpoint  of  the  shlpownerj 
concerning  the  so-called  eminently  fair  and 
Just  basis  on  which  they  were  forced  to  settle 
the  dock  strike.  I  heard  over  the  radio  last 
night  a  statement  by  a  commentator  to  the 
effect  that  nearly  all  of  the  wage  demands 
of  the  striking  longshoremen  were  succesj. 
ful,  and  that  there  was  eliminated  from  the 
agreement  any  settlement  whatever  of  the 
automation  issue.  That  of  course  becomea 
increasingly  important  to  the  shipowners  ai 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  they  pay  to  the 
dockers  Increase,  first  this  year,  and  again 
next  year,  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
Increase  If  the  Congress  supinely  allowa  a 
union  composed  of  100.000  dockworken, 
which  on  the  west  coast  has  been  known  fw 
its  communistic  affiliations,  to  beat  shipown- 
ers and  the  shipping  public  to  their  knee* 
through  the  brutal  exercise  of  unrestricted 
economic  power.  All  of  the  economic  loss  of 
the  dockers'  strike  has  not  been  tabulated, 
but  the  current  estimate  is  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars,  and  that,  of  course,  does  not 
include  collateral  losses  occasioned  by  work 
stoppages  In  industries  throughout  the  Na- 
tlon  whose  production  depended  upon  im- 
ported goods  such  as  foreign  wool  and  Jute 
backing  for  carpets,  for  instance. 

According  to  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Morse,  there  was  a  clear 
implication  that  if  the  striking  dockworken 
did  not  accept  the  wage  package  recom- 
mended by  the  Mediation  Board,  the  Congresi 
could  be  expected  to  take  some  action  to 
protect  the  general  welfare.  We,  of  course, 
are  happy  that  the  dock  strike  has  been 
settled  and  let  us  hope  that  when  all  the 
facts  are  in  that  the  settlement  will  be  con- 
sidered as  not  having  been  unfair  to  the 
shipowners.  But  that  one  settlement  by  no 
means  solves  the  vital  problem  of  strikes  by 
transportation  unions,  strikes  by  workers  In 
factories  producing  vital  defense  armament, 
or  any  other  type  of  strike  that  would  Im- 
peril either  the  national  health  or  national 
security. 

The  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  situation  forcibly  lllUEtratea 
how  right  former  Vice  President  Garner  was 
when  he  said  to  our  former  colleague.  Burton 
K.  Wheeler :  "A  Member  of  the  Senate  needs 
^uts  more  than  he  does  brains."  It  takes  no 
brains  to  know  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  clearly  misinterpreted  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  construed  the 
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Ouaitlla  amendment  to  the  antitrust  law 
M  completely  exempting  labor  unions  from 
^ir  operation.  The  Ooogr««  rtinplf  hM 
lot  h*d  the  gfuU  to  do  •nythlng  aboitt  It. 
H  the  dock  strike  had  continued,  let  um  amj. 
for  another  month,  shutting  down  many  In- 
dustries and  causing  an  overaU  economic 
lots  of  aproxlmately  $2  billion,  it  U  con- 
ceivable that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  find  that  refusing  to  sup- 
-ort  leglalatlon  to  make  such  strikes 
^enable  to  the  antitrust  laws  was  no  longer 
polltlcaUy  expedient. 

Now.  the  Senate  has  drawn,  as  I  said,  a 
glEb  of  relief  that  the  dock  strike  has  been 
tettled.  Now,  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  feel  th&t  they  need  not  be  further  con- 
cerned about  action  at  this  session  on  pend- 
ing bills  to  make  strikes  affecting  the  na- 
tional welfare  subject  to  control  under  court 
action  in  an  antitrust  proceeding.  In  view 
of  that  possibility,  I  am  including  In  the 
Ricou  what  I  said  on  this  subject  on  May 
15,  1952,  which,  of  course.  Is  more  than  10 
years  ago — 10  troublesome  years  in  which  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  lost  because  of 
itrlkea  which  should  have  been  under  the 
control  of  appropriate  antitrust  laws: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  May  15, 
19521 

"LABOR   UNIONS    AND    THE   ANTITRUST   LAWS 

"Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed 
6  minutes. 

"The  President  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  may  proceed. 

"Mr.  Robertson.  No  industrial  dispute  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  has  stirred  our 
people  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  the  cur- 
rent dispute  between  the  steel  operators  and 
the  steel  workers.  No  constitutional  issue 
has  arisen  which  is  more  vital  to  the  future 
of  our  democratic  institutions  than  the  one 
80  ably  argued  last  Monday  by  Hon.  John  W. 
Davis  in  the  steel  seizure  case. 

"In  January  of  1950,  when  it  was  apparent 
to  all  that  we  were  moving  into  a  major  re- 
armament program,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  anticipated  that  in  that  program 
we  might  encounter  some  industrial  disputes 
between  management  and  labor  which  could 
be  very  harmful  to  the  defense  effort,  and 
perhaps  fatal  to  our  effort  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war  by  demonstrating  readiness,  will- 
ingness, and  ability  successfully  to  defend 
ourselves  should  we  be  attacked. 

"On  January  23,  1950,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  introduced  a  bill.  Senate  bill 
2912,  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unreasonable  restraints  by  labor  organiza- 
tions. Tlie  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2912)  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unreasonable  restraints  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

'"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  section  1  of 
the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to 
protect  trade  and  comjnerce  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,"  as  amended 
(U5.C.,  title  15,  sec.  1),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That  when 
a  labor  organization  or  the  members  thereof 
have  unreasonably  restrained  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  or  with  for- 
eign nations.  In  articles,  commodities,  or 
services  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  economy,  health,  or  safety,  or  any 
substantial  segment  thereof,  such  conduct 
shall  not  be  made  lawful,  and  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  court  of  the  UniUd  States  to 
ssue  an  injunction  against  any  such  con- 
duct shall  not  be  restricted  or  removed,  by 
the  act  of  October  15.  1914,  entitled  "An  act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 


restraints  and  monopolies  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' as  amended,  or  the  act  at  March  23, 
1932,  entitled  'An  act  to  amoitf  the  Judicial 
oods  and  to  define  and  Itmlt  the  Jurisdiction 
of  courts  Bitting  In  equity,  and  for  other 
purpoees'." 

"  '(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1800. 
entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies," as  amended  (U.S.C,  title  15,  sec. 
1) ,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  when  a  labor  organization  or  the  mem- 
bers thereof  have  unreasonably  restrained 
trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Terri- 
tory and  another,  or  between  any  such  Ter- 
ritory or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations. 
In  articles,  commodities,  or  services  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  economy, 
health,  or  safety,  or  any  substantial  segment 
thereof,  such  conduct  shall  not  be  made 
lawful,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  an  injunction 
against  any  such  conduct  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted or  removed,  by  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1914,  entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies  and  for  other  purposes,"  as 
amended,  or  the  Act  of  March  23,  1932,  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  code  and 
to  defljie  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes'."  ' 

"Mr.  Robertson.  After  some  weeks  of  de- 
lay that  bill  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee, 
which  held  hearings.  As  I  understand,  the 
subcommittee  favorably  reported  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee,  but  the  full  committee 
has  taken  no  action  on  it. 

"One  of  the  w^ltnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  was  my  dear  de- 
parted friend,  Edward  H.  Miller,  then  a 
practicing  attorney  in  Washington,  and  pre- 
viously one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  to  serve  in 
recent  years  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Miller,  in  a  brief  prepared  by 
him  at  that  time  on  the  antitrust  laws,  for 
making  labor  unions,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, amenable  to  the  antitrust  laws 
when  they  undertake  to  exercise  control  of 
vital  national  Industries  was  so  cogent  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"    STATEMENT    OF   EDWARD    H.    MILLER,    BEFORE   A- J 
SUBCOMMITTEE     OF     THE     SENATE     JUDICIART 
COMMITTEE    IN     CONNECTION     WITH     S.     2912, 
AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SHERMAN  ANlTrRUST 
ACT 

"  My  name  is  Edward  H.  Miller.  I  am  a 
practicing  lawyer  In  Washington  and  am 
appearing  before  this  subcommittee  at  the 
invitation  of  its  chairman,  I  represent  no 
one  in  presenting  this  statement,  and  the 
views  I  express  are  entirely  my  own. 

"  Before  I  entered  the  private  practice  of 
law  in  Washington.  I  served  lor  over  4  years 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  the 
course  of  that  experience,  I  was  working  con- 
stantly with  problems  arising  under  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  other  antitrust  laws,  an 
experience  which.  I  believe,  prompted  Sena- 
tor A.  Willis  Robertson  to  ask  me  to  testify 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  he  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  last  July  and  August.  I 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  Senator 
Robertson's  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  Act  embodied  in  S.  2912.  as  well  as 
to  other  possible  methods  of  approach  to  the 
problem  with  which  this  bill  attempts  to 
deal,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Senator 
Robertsons  approach  is  the  soundest,  fairest, 


and  most  practical  aolutlon  for  thU  dilBcult. 
bat  most  xirgent,  prohiem. 

-*! 

"  "Today  the  Sherman  Antitrtist  Act  Is.  for 
practical  purposes,  a  n\illlty  as  far  as  labor 
union  activities  are  concerned.  Labor  unions 
can  do  practically  anything  they  please  to 
Impose  unreasonable  restraints  on  the  Inter- 
state conunerce  of  this  Nation,  free  from  any 
fear  of  Injunction,  criminal  prosecution,  or 
treble  damage  suit.  For  whatever  value  It 
may  have  to  this  committee,  I  shall  try  to 
analyze  some  of  the  vagaries  of  the  antitrust 
laws  as  they  have  been  applied  to  labor 
unions,  by  sketching  the  evolution  of  these 
laws  to  their  current  state,  and  by  pointing 
out  how  they  Immunize  labor  unions  from 
all  the  normal  legal  sanctions  applicable  to 
other  groups.  Naturally  any  future  antl- 
tnist  legislation  will  be  Interpreted  against 
the  background  of  past  experience  under  the 
Sherman,  Cla\-ton,  and  Norrls-La  Guardla 
Acts.  Therefore,  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  past  application  of  these  acts  to  unions, 
and  thus  gain  a  realization  of  the  steps  by 
which  labor  has  achieved  its  present  immu- 
nity from  the  antitrust  laws. 

"  "Under  the  common  law  of  England,  all 
combinations  of  labor  for  any  purpose  were 
originally  outlawed,  and  the  cases  so  holding 
were  the  very  cases  relied  on  by  our  Svipreme 
Court  In  defining  and  building  up  the  non- 
statutory concept  of  criminal  monopoly  by 
business.  The  British  Parliament  gradually 
liberalized  by  statute  the  common  law  re- 
strictions on  labor  unions.  Just  as  the  re- 
strictions on  combinations  of  capital  were 
also  eased.  Thus  restraints  of  trade  and 
monopolies  by  labor  were  not  entirely  foreign 
to  the  antitrust  problem  when  the  Sherman 
Act  was  passed  In  1890. 

"  'With  this  backgrovind  in  mind,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  Sherman  Act  was  orig- 
inally interpreted  to  apply  to  labor  unions, 
although  it  was  not  passed  with  that  spe- 
cific purpose  in  mind.  Section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  1  provides  that  "Every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  other- 
wise, or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal." 

"  'This  language  is  unambiguous  and  un- 
qualified. Read  literally,  it  includes  every 
combination  and  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade,  whether  engaged  in  by  labor  organi- 
zations or  others.  Thus,  those  who  contend 
that  the  Sherman  Act  was  not  originally  In- 
tended to  apply  to  labor  »  are  forced  to  rely 
chiefly  on  the  Sherman  Act's  legislative  his- 
tory. In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  It  was 
argued  that  the  bill  If  enacted  in  Its  original 
form  (for  which  Senator  Hoar  was  largely 
responsible)  would  be  employed  to  oppress 
labor  and  agricxiltural  organizations.  Sen- 
ator Sherman  offered  a  proviso  exempting 
the  activities  of  such  organizations  from 
the  act.  Sen.'ttor  Edmunds  attacked  this 
proviso  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
bin  was  then  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Senator  Edmunds  was 
chairman.  The  language  of  the  bill  was 
materially  altered  by  the  committee  and  no 
proviso  exempting  labor  was  Included.  Sen- 
ator Edmunds,  who  had  vehemently  opposed 
the  exemption,  professed  himself '  satisfied, 
and  no  reference  to  the  labor  problem  ap- 
pears in  the  subsequent  debates  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House. 

"  'It  has  been  argued  that  the  elimination 
of  Senator  Sherman's  labor -exemption  pro- 
viso clearly  Indicates  that  Senator  Edmunds' 
view  prevailed.     If  so  why  then  did  not  the 


>  15  U-S.C,  sec.  1. 

*For  statements  of  this  view  see  Herman, 
Labor  and  the  Sherman  Act  (1030),  pt.  1; 
Boudin,  the  Sherman  Act  and  Labor  Dis- 
putes, 39  Col.  L.  Rev.  1283  (1939).  40  Col.  L. 
Rev.  14  (1940). 
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protagonists  of  labor  yotce  their  objection 
to  it?  On  the  other  hand,  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  revised  bill,  by  using  lan- 
guage normally  applicable  only  to  business 
combinations,  made  any  specific  exemption 
at  labor  unions  unnecessary,  but  the  latter 
argument  begs  the  question,  and  leaves 
Senator  Edmiinds'  acquiescence  unaccounted 
for.  A  solution  which  will  explain  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  conflicting  senatorial 
positions  is  that  while  the  revised  bill  was 
regarded  as  not  exempting  labor  entirely,  it 
was  accepted  as  applying  only  to  unlawful 
labor  activities.  The  bill  to  which  the  pro- 
viso had  been  appended  originally  gave  jus- 
tifiable grounds  for  believing  that  activities 
of  labor  unions  which  bad  been  previously 
regarded  as  lawful  would  be  in  violation  of 
Its  terms.  The  removal  of  this  threat  by  the 
revision  of  the  bill  sufficed  to  satisfy  the 
advocates  of  the  proviso,  without  giving  to 
labor  a  blanket  immunity  which  would  have 
met  with  the  continued  opposition  of  Sen- 
ator Edmunds. 

"  'The  Supreme  CJourt  first  applied  the 
Sherman  Act  to  labor  unions  in  Loewe  v. 
Lawlor  (208  U.S.  274  (1908).  known  as  the 
DanbiUTr  Hatters  case.  This  case  was  a 
treble-damage  action  against  a  iinlon 
brought  by  a  hat  manufacturer  employing 
about  230  people.  Through  a  nationwide 
secondary  boycott,  pressure  was  brought  by 
the  union  against  wholesalers  and  retailers 
to  keep  them  from  buying  the  plaintiff's  hats 
In  order  to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  consent  to 
a  closed  shop.  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
strued the  Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  any 
combination  whatever  which  essentially  ob- 
structed the  free  flow  of  commerce  between 
the  States,  or  restricted,  in  that  regard,  the 
liberty  of  a  trader  to  engage  in  business.  At 
common  law,  according  to  the  Court,  "every 
person  has  individually,  and  the  public  has 
collectively,  a  right  to  require  that  the  course 
of  trade  should  be  kept  free  from  unreason- 
able obstruction,"  and  the  Sherman  Act  has 
a  broader,  not  a  narrower,  application  than 
the  common-law  rule.  Thus  any  distinction 
between  labor  and  business  combinations 
was  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  its 
first  opportunity.  This  holding  was  in  ac- 
cord with  prior  lower  Federal  court  decisions. 

"  'Three  years  later  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States  (221  U.S. 
1  (1911)),  held  that  illegal  combinations 
could  be  dissolved  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
This  caused  union  leaders  to  become  appre- 
hensive that  unions  might  be  dissolved 
under  the  act  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
their  activities.  Concurrently — and  of  more 
immediate  importance  to  labor — the  labor 
injunction  was  assuming  a  more  prominent 
role  in  labor  disputes  as  a  strike-breaking 
device.  Organized  labor  trained  its  guns  on 
both  the  labor  Injunction  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act  to  union  status  and 
activities,  and  protection  against  these 
threats  was  promised  in  the  Democratic 
platform  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1912.  These  promises  to  labor  were  dealt 
with  in  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914. 

"  'Section  20  of  the  Clayton  Act '  prevents 
the  granting  of  Injunctions  by  Federal  courts 
against  certain  specific  labor  activities  which 
even  at  that  time  were  generally  considered 
legal,  such  as  peaceful  picketing.  By  impli- 
cation it  left  undisturbed  the  Illegality  at- 
tached to  certain  other  conduct. 

"  'Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act,«  after  de- 
claring that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being  is 
not  a  conunodity  or  article  of  commerce," 
provides  that  "Nothing  contained  in  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the 
existence  and  operation  of  labor  •  •  •  or- 
ganizations •  •  •  or  to  forbid  or  restrain 
Individual  members  of  such  organizations 
from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate 
objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organizations. 


» 29  U.S.C.,  sec.  52. 
♦  15  U.S.C.,  sec.  17. 


or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed 
to  be  illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade,  under  the  antitrust  laws." 
This  section  was  the  answer  to  the  other 
promise  made  in  1912,  following  the  appre- 
hensions engendered  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
decision.  It  removed  all  doubt  of  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  in  unions,  and  aflftrmed 
the  legality  of  their  status.  However,  by  the 
use  of  such  language  as  "legitimate  objects," 
and  by  legalizing  not  the  acts  of  labor  or- 
ganizations or  their  members,  but  only  the 
organizations  and  members  themselves,  it  Is 
plainly  confined  to  an  attempt  to  protect 
labor  unions  against  a  charge  of  an  unlaw- 
ful status. 

"  'With  the  Clayton  Act.  as  with  the  Sher- 
man Act,  the  legislative  history  shows  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend  to  exempt  all  union 
activities  from  the  act.  In  the  course  of  the 
debates  in  the  House,  after  a  question  had 
been  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  section  6. 
and  particularly  the  meaning  of  the  declara- 
tion that  labor  Is  not  a  commodity  or  article 
of  commerce,  a  clear-cut  labor  exemption 
proviso  was  offered  by  way  of  amendment, 
and  was  rejected. 

"  'After  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
Supreme  Court  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  refute,  In  very  explicit  language,  the 
suggestion  that  the  Clayton  Act  had  created 
any  blanket  immunity  for  labor  unions.  In 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  v.  Deering 
(254  U.S.  443  (1921)),  a  majority  of  the 
Court  held  that  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act 
protected  only  the  existence  of  labor  organi- 
zations. The  act  was  s.ild  to  be  merely  de- 
claratory of  the  prior  substantive  law — 
merely  declaratory  of  what  the  best  practice 
always  had  been  for  the  granting  of  injunc- 
tions. See  American  Stefl  Foundries  v.  Tri- 
City  Council  (257  U.S.  184.  203  (1921)). 
Further,  section  20  was  construed  to  apply 
only  where  an  employer-employee  relation- 
ship existed. 

"  'Since  the  Clayton  Act  allowed  individ- 
uals as  well  as  the  Government  to  seek  in- 
junctions, the  injunction  problem  became 
Increasingly  acute  in  the  eyes  of  labor  orga- 
nizations. The  question  of  what  a  union 
could  or  could  not  do  legitimately  to  further 
Its  Interests  was  frequently  litigated  In  the 
twenties,  and  the  now  famous  labor  dissents 
of  Justices  Holmes.  Brandels,  and  Stone  were 
mostly  concerned  with  the  question  of  the 
Justifiable  extent  of  a  labor  union's  interest 
in  Industrywide  conditions,  in  how  far  a 
union  could  go  to  further  the  welfare  of  its 
members. 

"  'The  cases  decided  under  the  Clayton  Act 
recognized  that  a  union  cannot  be  effective 
In  raising  the  wages  of  its  members  without 
going  outside  a  single  employer's  shop.  As 
Chief  Justice  Taft  expressed  it,  "It  Is  helpful 
to  have  as  many  as  may  be  in  the  same  trade 
in  the  same  community  united,  because  In 
the  competition  between  employers  they  are 
bound  to  be  affected  by  the  standard  of 
wages  of  their  trade  In  the  neighborhood. 
Therefore,  they  may  use  all  lawful  propa- 
ganda to  enlarge  membership  and  especially 
among  those  who  labor  at  lower  wages  and 
willingly  injure  their  whole  guild."  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  v.  Tri-City  Council  (257 
U.S.  at  209). 

• "  Some  members  of  the  Court  went  fur- 
ther. Mr.  Justice  Brandels.  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  Hitchman  Coal  if  Coke  Co.  v. 
Mitchell  (254  U.S.  229.  268  (1917)),  stated 
that  the  desire  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
unionize  every  mine  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, and  especially  those  mines  In  competi- 
tion with  mines  already  imlonlzed,  was  not 
unlawful  but  was  part  of  a  reasonable  effort 
to  Improve  the  condition  of  workingmen  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  by  strengthening  their 
bargaining  power  through  unions  and  ex- 
tending the  field  of  union  power. 

"  'In  spite  of  these  favorable  legal  demon- 
strations, unions  still  found  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  embarrassingly  restrictive, 
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and  the  use  of  the  injunction  aa  a  gtnv 
breaking    weapon    increasingly    onero^^ 
unions  expanded  and  sought  greater  doL^ 

"  'The  result  of  labor's  hue  and  cry  »m^ 
Norrls-La     Guardia    Act."    of     1933     whi 
broadly  and  unequivocally  renAyed  the  h 
rlsdlction  of  any  Federal  courtto  issue 
restraining  order  or  lijunction  in  practlc»ii' 
any    case    arising    out    of    a    labor    dltDm^ 
Thus,   labor  finally  secured   Immunity  j^ 
the  injunctions  that  had  plagued  so  mt 
of  its  organizing  campaigns.  °^ 

"  'The  main  object  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardi 
Act  was  to  remedy  what  was  felt  to  be  » 
existing  evil;  namely,  a  too-liberal  use  bv  tu 
Federal  courts  of  their  equity  power  to  Ur 
injunctions  In  labor  disputes.  Labor  un' 
ions  and  their  partisans  had  contended  thit 
whatever  power  labor  might  possess  throuTh 
collective  action  was  effectively  canceled  b^ 
the  ability  of  employers  to  secure  tempor»rJ 
restraining  orders  against  strikes.  plcketlj7 
and  other  concerted  activities,  merely  b\ 
filing  an  affidavit  In  a  Federal  district  court 
without  notice  to  the  opposing  party  Tq 
remedy  this  situation,  the  act  provided  in 
substance  that  the  Federal  courts  should 
no  longer  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  restrain- 
ing  orders  or  temporary  or  permanent  in- 
junctions In  any  case  involving  or  growing 
out  of  a  labor  dispute. 

"  'It  win  be  noted  that  to  some  extent  th« 
Ncrrls-La  Guardia  Act  duplicates  section  2o 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  Two  significant  dis- 
tinctions  between  these  statutes  exist,  ho». 
ever. 

"  "The  first  of  these  differences  Is  that  the 
term  "labor  dispute"  is  defined  expUcity  in 
the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  to  cover  more 
ground  than  was  covered  by  section  20  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  A  labor  dispute  may  exijt 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Norrls-La  Guardii 
Act,  whether  or  not  the  disputants  stand  in 
the  proximate  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee (sec. 13(c) ). 

"  'The  second  major  difference  between  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act 
Is  that  the  latter  purported  to  do  no  more 
than  regulate  the  Issuance  of  injunctlonii  by 
the  Federal  courts.  Whereas  section  20  ol 
the  Clayton  Act  contained  the  substantive 
provision  that  none  of  the  labor  activltlei 
therein  mentioned  should  be  considered  or 
held  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  nowhere 
contains  such  a  provision. 

"  'With  the  law  In  this  posture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  1939  began  a  nationwide 
campaign  against  racketeers  in  the  building 
trades,  where  labor  unions  were  prohibiting 
the  use  of  new  building  techniques,  impce- 
ing  wasteful  featherbeddlng  practices  on 
employers,  and,  in  general,  restraining  trade 
through  callous  abuse  of  their  power.  No 
clearer  example  of  restraints  of  trade  can  be 
conceived  than  the  policy  of  certain  unions 
of  excluding  from  a  geographical  area  the 
products  of  companies  in  competition  with 
local  employers  of  union  labor. 

"  'Criminal  prosecutions  under  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts  were  begun  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  and  numerous  Indictmenu 
secured.  The  whole  campaign,  however. 
came  to  naught  when  the  Supreme  Court 
held  m  United  States  v.  Hutcheson  (312  TO 
219  (1941)).  that  labor  activities  exemnSfd 
from  injunction  by  the  Norrls-La  Guardia 
Act  were  by  Implication  exempted  complete- 
ly from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  This  case  involved  an  employer  caught 
In  the  middle  of  a  jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween the  carpenters'  union  and  the  ma- 
chinists' union.  The  carpenters'  union 
called  a  strike,  picketed  the  premises,  re- 
quested its  members  throughout  the  Nation 
not  to  buy  the  employer's  product,  and  at- 
tempted to  foment  sympathy  strikes.  The 
Government  caused  the  head  of  the  carpen- 
ters' union  to  be  Indicted.     The  holding  In 
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this  case  might  well  have  been  that  the  direct 
employer-employee  relationship  brought  the 
g^  within  the  immunities  provided  by 
Action  20  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Instead,  the 
majority  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurt- 
er was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  Norrls- 
La  Guardia  Act  had  in  effect  amended  troth 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act  to 
mimunize  all  concerted  labor  activities  where 
pursued  by  labor  unions  acting  In  their  own 
interests  and  where  such  activities  were  in- 
volved in  or  grew  out  of  labor  disputes  as 
defined  in  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  Act.  This 
bombshell  was  fatal  to  the  Department  of 
Justice's  attempts  to  remove  these  logjams 
In  the  stream  of  Interstate  commerce  and 
explains  why  the  Department  cannot  ade- 
quately deal  with  problems  like  the  present 
coal  situation. 

•'  'The  licit  and  the  illicit  under  section  20 
of  the  Clayton  Act  were  no  longer,  after  the 
Hutcheson  case,  to  be  distinguished  by  any 
judgment  regarding  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom, the  rightness  or  wrongness,  the  selfish- 
ness or  unselfishness,  of  the  end  which  the 
particular  union  activities  sought  to  achieve. 
And  the  case  of  Hunt  v.  Crumboch  (325  U.S. 
821  (1945)  ),  underscored  the  holding  in  the 
Hutcheson  case  that  motive  and  wisdom  are 
anmaterlal.  In  that  case  the  union's  griev- 
ance stemmed  wholly  from  a  personal  dts- 
lllse  for  the  employer,  because  of  which  the 
union  withheld  its  labor  from  the  employer 
in  order  to  destroy  him.  Although  the  em- 
ployer offered  to  sign  a  closed-shop  contract, 
the  union  refused  to  let  its  members  work 
for  him,  and  forced  his  customers,  with 
whom  the  union  had  closed-shop  contracts, 
to  cease  doing  business  with  him.  Such  con- 
duct was  held  to  be  lawful  under  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Hutcheson  case,  on  the  theory 
that  laborers  can  sell  or  not  sell  their  labor 
on  such  terms  as  they  please.  The  employer 
was  destroyed  but  left  without  legal  re- 
course. 

"'Under  the  Hutcheson  case  the  only  ap- 
parent limitations  upon  the  immunity  ac- 
corded a  union  are  that  it  must  act  to  fur- 
ther its  self-interest  as  a  labor  organization, 
and  cannot  combine  with  nonlabor  groups. 
Thus,  except  In  certain  cases,  where  busi- 
ness conspires  with  labor,  every  conflict  in 
which  labor  is  involved  can  qualify  as  a  la- 
bor dispute. 

"  'n 

"  'The  Hutcheson  case  marked  the  practical 
realization  of  the  complete  Immunity  of 
labor  from  the  antitrust  laws.  Between 
1914  and  1941  the  courts  were  considering 
the  extent  and  scope  of  the  statutory  immu- 
nity of  labor  created  by  the  Clayton  and 
NorriE-La  Guardia  Acts.  While  the  statutory 
immunity  was  still  regarded  as  incomplete, 
the  courts  also  were  considering  the  com- 
panion problem  of  what  types  of  union  re- 
straints were  Illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act 
itself.  This  is  now  a  purely  academic  ques- 
tion to  most  lawyers,  but  peculiarly  of  in- 
terest to  this  committee,  since  the  effect  of 
removing  by  legislation  part  of  labor's  im- 
munity will  be  to  relnvigorate  and  rejuvenate 
the  concept  of  unreasonable  restraints  of 
trade  as  developed  prior  to  the  Hutcheson 
case. 

"  'While  the  basic  language  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  unchanged,  the  Supreme  Court's  ver- 
sion of  its  meaning  has  been  subject  to 
modifications.  The  rule  as  to  which  re- 
straints are  illegal  adopted  In  Loeue  v.  Lan- 
lor.  which  held  illegal  a  secondary  nation- 
wide boycott  of  a  small  hat  manufacturer, 
was  thus  stated  by  the  Court : 

In     our     opinion,     the     combination 

described  In  the  declaration  is  a  combination 
'in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States.'  In  the  sense  in  which 
those  words  arc  used  In  the  act,  and  the 
action  can  be  maintained  accordingly. 

"And    that    conclusion    rests    on    many 
Judgments  of  this  Court,  to  the  effect  that 


the  act  prohibits  any  combination  whatever 
to  secure  action  which  essentially  obstructs 
the  free  fiow  of  commerce  between  the  States, 
or  restricts,  in  that  regard,  the  liberty  of  a 
trader  to  engage  in  business. 

"  '  "The  combination  charged  falls  within 
the  class  of  restraints  of  trade  aimed  at 
compelling  third  parties  and  strangers  in- 
voluntarily not  to  engage  in  the  course  of 
trade  except  on  conditions  that  the  com- 
bination imposes;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
(to  quote  from  the  well-known  work  of  Chief 
Justice  Erie  on  trade -unions )  'at  common 
law  every  person  has  individually,  and  the 
public  also  has  collectively,  a  right  to  require 
that  the  course  of  trade  should  be  kept  free 
from  unreasonable  obstruction'  "  (208  U.S.  at 
292). 

'■  This  concept  was  subjected  to  modifica- 
tion by  the  Standard  Oil  case  (221  U.S.  1 
(1911m.  That  case  first  established  the 
rule  of  reason,  which  declared  that  only 
those  contracts  which  unreasonably  re- 
strained trade  were  outlawed  by  the  Sher- 
mnn  Act.  The  opinion  contains  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  common  law  dealing  with 
monoixilies.  Later,  the  rule  of  reason  was 
declared  applicable  to  labor  restraints.  In 
National  Associatioii  of  Windour  Glass  Manu- 
facturers V.  United  States  (263  U.S.  403 
(1923)  ). 

■■  Typical  of  the  cases  following  the  Loeicc 
V.  Laulor  concept  of  physical  Interference 
with  interstate  commerce  Is  Hitchman  Coal 
&■  Coke  Co.  V.  Mitchell  (245  U.S.  299  (1917)  ), 
an  extremely  controversial  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Pitney,  which  upheld  an  injunction 
against  an  attempt  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers to  organize  nonunion  mines  In  which 
the  workers  had  agreed  to  quit  work  if 
they  Joined  a  union  In  dealing  with  such 
an  employer  the  unions  naturally  strove  to 
keep  the  extent  of  their  success  In  organizing 
secret  until  they  were  able  to  close  the  mine 
by  strike.  Also,  the  members  of  the  union 
kept  working  while  awaiting  the  strike  call. 
Tlie  opinion  stressed  the  Idea  that  the  em- 
ployers  action  in  imposing  the  condition 
of  nonunion  membership  was  reasonable  due 
to  the  difficulties  in  operating  with  a  union 
shop  in  the  past.  The  union  recognized 
these  unorganized  mines  as  a  serious  threat, 
since  the  competition  produced  by  the  un- 
organized field  rendered  it  more  difficult 
for  the  operators  of  union  mines  to  grant 
concessions  demanded  by  the  union.  Thus, 
In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  union 
members  and  their  employers  elsewhere,  a 
concerted  organizing  drive  was  undertaken 
in  the  unorganized  West  Virginia  district. 

••  'On  these  facts  the  Court  held  that  the 
employer  was  within  its  legal  rights  in  em- 
ploying its  men  only  on  terms  of  continuing 
nonmemtaership  In  the  union.  It  was  held 
that  the  employer  had  a  property  right  in 
the  employment  relationship  with  Its  em- 
ployees which  could  not  be  interfered  with 
by  a  third  person.  The  union  had  violated 
this  property  right  by  secretly  soliciting 
among  the  employees  iir  "preparation  for  a 
strike,  and  therefore  the  union  was  not  piir- 
suing  its  object  by  lawful  means. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Brandels"  dissent  was  predi- 
cated on  the  proposition  that  the  organizing 
campaign  in  West  Virginia  was  part  of  a 
reasonable  effort  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  workingmen  engaged  in  the  Industry  by 
strengthening  their  bargaining  power 
through  unions,  and  extending  the  field  of 
union  power.  According  to  his  dissent,  the 
employees  were  not  induced  to  violate  their 
contracts  with  the  employer,  but  were  merely 
solicited  to  join  the  union.  This  distinction 
the  majority  of  the  Court  declined  to  recog- 
nize. 

'•  A  different  approach  is  reflected  in  VnUed 
Mine  Workers  v.  Coronado  Coal  Co.  (259 
UB.  344  (1922)  ).  Chief  Justice  Taft.  speak- 
ing for  a  unanimous  Court,  reversed  and 
remanded  a  Judgment  against  a  union  en- 
tered   as   a    result    of    a    strike    accompanied 


with  considerable  violence  in  the  Arkansas 
coalfields.  Some  Arkansas  mines  which  had 
been  operating  as  union  mines  decided  to 
operate  as  an  open  shop.  The  strike,  fight- 
ing, and  fiooding  of  the  mines  follovsred.  An 
injunction  was  sectored,  and  nonvinion 
miners  were  brought  in  from  outside  the 
State.  Some  of  the  strikebreakers  were  shot 
in  an  attack  by  the  union  forces. 

'•  "The  Covirt  held  that  obstruction  to  coal 
mining  is  not  a  direct  obstruction  to  inter- 
state commerce  in  coal,  although  it  may  be 
affecting  it  by  reducing  the  amount  of  coal 
to  be  carried  in  commerce.  The  UMW 
pressed  the  unionization  of  the  mines  not 
only  as  a  direct  means  of  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workers  there,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  lessening  interstate  competition 
lor  union  operators.  But  this  latter  was 
held  to  be  only  an  ancillary  motive,  with 
the  actuating  force  in  a  given  case  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  the  particular  cir- 
cimistances  to  which  it  is  sought  to  make 
it  applicable.  According  to  the  Court,  if 
unlawful  means  had  been  used  by  the  union 
to  unionize  miners  whose  product  was  im- 
portant, actually  or  potentially,  in  affecting 
prices  in  interstate  commerce,  the  union 
would  be  guilty  of  an  actionable  conspiracy 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  but  here  the  evi- 
dence was  held  not  to  show  any  primary 
plan  to  control  competition.  Loeice  v. 
Laulor  was  distinguished  on  the  ground  that 
the  direct  subject  of  attack  there  was  inter- 
state conmaerce.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
that  the  capacity  of  the  mines  affected  was 
not  shown  to  be  large  enough  to  siffect  sub- 
stantially the  market  price  of  coal,  and  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed. 

"  'A  new  trial  was  granted,  which  resulted 
in  a  directed  verdict  for  the  defendants, 
and  the  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  for  a  second  time.  268  U.S.  295 
(1925).  New  evidence  was  introduced  at 
the  sec;ond  trial  to  show  that  a  major 
purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  prevent  the 
nonunion  coal  from  competing  with  coal 
produced  by  union  mines.  Evidence  about 
union  meetings,  and  testimony  by  former 
union  officials,  indicated  the  great  concern 
of  the  union  over  that  part  of  the  industry 
not  covered  by  union  contracts.  New  evi- 
dence also  showed  that  the  productivity  of 
the  mines  in  question  was  much  greater  than 
had  been  Indicated  in  the  first  opinion  of 
the  Court,  and  could  have  an  effect  upon 
the  general  price  level  of  coal.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  there  was  substantial  evi- 
dence at  the  second  trial  to  show  that  the 
purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  nonunion  coal  and  to  prevent  its 
shipment  to  markets  in  other  States  where 
it  would  be  in  competition  tending  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  commodity  and  affect 
injurloixsly  the  maintenance  of  wages  for 
union  labor  in  competing  mines. 

"  United  Leather  Workers  v.  Herkert  & 
Metsel  Trunk  Co.  (265  U.S.  457  (1924)),  In- 
volved a  strike  to  sectire  a  closed  shop 
Illegal  picketing  and  violence  followed  and 
in  consequence  the  employer  was  unable  to 
fill  orders  from  out  of  State.  There  was  no 
evidence  as  to  any  attempt  to  Impose  a  t)oy- 
cott  or  to  prevent  shipment  in  Interstate 
commerce  of  already  manufactured  products 
The  Court  held  against  the  employer  on  the 
ground  that  only  where  there  is  a  direct  in- 
tention to  restrict  interstate  commerce  and 
thus  to  create  infiated  price  structures  or 
prevent  price  competition  is  there  a  viola- 
tion. "It  is  only  when  the  intent  or  the 
necessary  effect  upon  such  commerce  in  the 
article  is  to  enable  those  preventing  the 
manufacturer  to  monop>ollze  its  supply  or 
control  Its  price  or  discriminate  between  its 
would-be  purchasers,  that  the  unlawful  in- 
terference with  its  manufacture  can  be  said 
directly  to  burden  Interstate  commerce." 

"  Important  distinctions  between  the  sec- 
ond Coronado  and  Herkert  cases  are  hard  to 
find   since    in   both   cases  the  unions   acted 
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with  the  object  of  either  eompeUlng  union- 
ization or  forcing  employers  out  of  buBlness. 
Although  there  waa  proof  In  the  second 
Coronado  case,  as  there  was  not  In  the  Her- 
kert  case,  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
union  later  to  gain  the  elimination  of  non- 
union mined  coal  in  the  national  marketa, 
such  proof  was  not  required  in  the  second- 
ary boycott  cases  of  Loetoe  ▼.  Lawlor  and 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  v.  Deering. 
The  confusion  was  enhanced  when  the  Court 
In  1927  decided  Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co.  v. 
Journeymen  Stone  Cutters'  Association  (274 
XJ3.  37  (1927)).  which,  following  the  two 
cases  last  named,  held  unlawful  a  nationwide 
secondary   boycott. 

"  'This  confusion  remained  relatively  stat- 
ic  until  the   Supreme   Coxui;  decided  Apex 
Hosiery  Co.  v.  Uader  (310  U.S.  469  (1940)), 
a  civil  action  for  treble  damages  under  the 
Sherman  Act  against  a  tmlon  which  had  shut 
an  employer  down  by  use  of  sitdown  strike 
tactics.    The  strike  was  marked  by  violence; 
and  although  the  Jtiry  only  found  an  intent 
by  the  union  to  conduct  a  sitdown  strike, 
there  waa  si>eciflc  testimony  that  the  strikers 
refused  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  finished 
merchandise  from  the  manufacturer's  fac- 
tory for  shlpmtent  to  All  out-of-state  orders. 
"  'The  union  argued  once  again  that  union 
activities   should    be   granted   an   Immunity 
under  the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts.     Once 
again  this  was  rejected.     Stating  that  mere 
violent   Interference   with    interstate    com- 
merce, such  as  a  train  robbery,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Mr. 
Jiistlce    Stone    conceived    the    question    as 
•Whether  a  conspiracy  of  strikers  In  a  labor 
dispute  to  stop  the  operation  of  the  employ- 
er's factory  in  order  to  enforce  their  demands 
against  the  employer  Is  the  kind  of  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  at  which  the  act  is 
aimed,  even  though  a  natural  and  probable 
consequence  of  their  acts  and  the  only  effect 
on  trade  or  conunerce  was  to  prevent  sub- 
stantial shipments  Interstate  by  the  employ- 
er" (310  U.S.  at  487) . 

-The  Court  held  that  the  Sherman  Act 
waa  not  designed  to  police  interstate  com- 
merce but  was  enacted  for  the  prevention  of 
restraints  to   free   competition   in  business 
and  commercial  transactions  which  tended 
to  restrict  production,  raise  prices,  or  other- 
wise control  the  market  to  the  detriment  of 
purchasers  or  consumers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, all  of  whlchihad  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  special  form  of  public   Injiu-y   (310  U.S. 
493).     According  to  the  opinion,  the  Sher- 
man Act  did  not  apply  in  any  case,  whether 
or  not  involving  labor  organizations  or  ac- 
tivities, unless  there  was  some  form  of  re- 
straint upon  commercial  competition  in  the 
marketing  of  goods  and  services,  and  could 
not  apply  in  cases  of  local  strikes  conducted 
by  illegal  means  in   a  production   Industry 
except  where  It  was  shown  that  the  restric- 
tion on  shipments  had  operated  to  restrain 
commercial  competition  in  some  substantial 
way.    In  other  words,  a  restraint  on  competi- 
tion In  the  course  of  trade  in  articles  moving 
in  Interstate  commerce  Is  not  enough  unless 
the  restraint  is  shown  to  have,  or  have  been 
intended  to  have,  an  effect  upon  prices  in 
the   market,    or    otherwise    to   deprive    pur- 
chasers   or    consumers    of    the    advantages 
which  they  might  derive  from  free  competi- 
tion.    Although  in  order  to  render  a  labor 
combination  effective  it  must  eliminate  the 
competition    from    non-\mlon-made    goods 
and  although  the  elimination  of  price  com- 
petition based  on  differences  in  labor  stand- 
ards is  the  objective  of  many  national  labor 
OTganlzatlons,  this  effect  on  competition  was 
stated  not  to  be  considered  the  kind  of  cxir- 
tallment  of  price  competition  prohibited  by 
the  Slxerman  Act.    It  was  observed  that  in 
each  <rf  the  cases  where  the  act  was  held  ap- 
pUcable  to  labor  unions,  the  activities  af- 
fecting interatate  commerce  were  directed  at 
the  oontrol  of  the  market  and  were  so  wide- 
spread M  to  affect  It  substantially. 


"  'Mr.  Justice  Stone  did  not  find  It  neces- 
sary to  overrule  any  precedents.  Lowe  v. 
Lawlor,  and  the  Emplex  Printing  Press  Co. 
and  the  Bedford  Cut  Stooe  Co.  cases,  were 
all  distinguished  on  the  stated  ground  that 
in  those  cases — 

"  'The  effort  of  the  union  was  to  compel 
unionization  of  an  employer's  factory,  not 
by  a  strike  in  his  factory  but  by  restraining, 
by  the  boycott  or  refusal  to  work  on  the  man- 
ufactured product,  purchases  of  his  product 
in  Interstate  commerce  In  competition  with 
the  like  product  of  union  shope. 

"  'In  the  Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co.  case  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  as  In  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.  case,  the  strike  was  directed  against 
the  use  of  the  manufactured  product  by  con- 
sumers with  the  Immediate  purpose  and  ef- 
fect of  restraining  future  sales  and  ship- 
ments In  interstate  commerce  and  with  the 
plain  design  of  suppressing  or  narrowing  the 
interstate  market,  and  that  In  this  respect 
the  case  differed  from  those  In  which  a  fac- 
tory strike,  directed  at  the  prevention  of 
production  with  consequent  cessation  of  In- 
tersUte  shipments,  had  been  held  not  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  Sherman  law. 


Jamiary  2$ 

result  would  be  an  extremely  Imtv.,^ 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  naOnn.,  *  ^. 
Today,  under  the  Hutcheson  c^l  "^  *«^»«. 
what  amounts  to  an  absolutT"  il!!  "^ '^ 
from  criminal  prosecution,  Inlur^"^^ 
treble  damage  suit  based  on  tte  r?^''  « 
Act.    The  Sherman  Act,  until  the  d(^75^*» 


That  the  objectives  of  the  restraint  in 

the  boycott  cases  was  the  strengthening  of 
the  bargaining  position  of  the  union  and 
not  the  ellmlnaUon  of  business  competi- 
tion— which  was  the  end  In  the  nonlabor 
cases— was  thought  to  be  immaterial  because 
the  Court  viewed  the  restraint  itself,  in  con- 
trast to  the  interference  with  shipments 
caused  by  a  local  factory  strike,  to  be  of  a 
kind  regarded  as  offensive  at  common  law 
because  of  its  effect  in  curtailing  a  free  mar- 
ket and  it  was  held  to  offend  against  the 
Sherman  Act  because  it  affected  and  was 
aimed  at  suppression  of  competition  with 
imion-made  goods  in  the  Uiterstate  mar- 
ket" (310  U.S.  at  506). 

"  'In  the  Apex  case  the  Court  found  the 
elements  of  restraint  of  trade  present  in  the 
second  Coronado  case,  and  alone  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  first  Coronado  case  and 
the  Leather  Workers  case,  were  here  lack- 
ing. The  restralnte  Imposed  were  said  not 
to  be  within  the  Sherman  Act  unless  they 
were  intended  to  have  or  In  effect  have  the 
effects  on  the  market  on  which  the  Court 
had  relied  to  establish  the  violations  in  the 
second  Coronado  case,  and  restraints  not 
within  the  act  when  achieved  by  lawful 
means  are  not  brought  within  its  sweep 
.merely  because,  without  other  differences 
they   are    attended    by    violence. 

"  'Thus,  after  13  years,  an  attempt  at  a 
definitive  statement  of   the    application    to 
labor  unions  of  the  antitrust  acts  was  finally 
given.    Unfortunately,  it  has  had  Uttle  prac- 
tical value  yet,  because  the  next  year,  in  the 
Hutcheson  case,  labor  unions  were  accorded 
the  immunity  from  the  Sherman  Act  which 
they  had  been  denied  In  the  Apex  case. 
•"nx 
"  'The  Apex  case  shows  that  If  this  Con- 
gress should  strip  away  from  the  Clayton  and 
Norrls-La  Guardia  Acts  a  meaning  which  this 
Congress,   in  my  Judgment,  never  intended 
those   acts   to  have— a  meaning  which   was 
read  into  those  acts  by  the  majority  opinion 
in    the   Hutcheson   case— the    Sherman    Act 
would  again  emerge,  not  really  amended  but 
rather    restored,    to   condemn    restraints    of 
trade  in  the  same  forceful  and  unequivocal 
langiiage  as  in  1890.     Labor  unions  are  Im- 
mune only  because  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
construction  of  the  subsequent  statutes,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  held  •  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  ground  requiring 
the  exemption  of  any  group  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

"  'As   I   see    it.    Senator    Robkrtsoks    bill 
would  accomplish  only  one  result,  but  that 


•  Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage  Co.  (33«  XJ3. 


1941.  was  the  only  really  eSe^u^l?^^ 
to  unreasonable  restraints  imposwi  b^r!°* 
unions  on  Interstate  comm^cT  V",^ 
Hutcheson  case  were  nullified  »*  if  -.  ^* 
by  S.2912,  the  GovemmeS'ToulT"'* 
event  a  labor  union  undertook  to  i^  "'^ 
restraints  on  Interstate  commerce  an  » '^ 
sonable  as  to  prejudice  the  national^" 
omy.  health,  or  safety,  move  a^ilt  °S" 
union  either  by  a  criminal  pnScuSL** 
a  suit  for  an  injunction,  or  both  t^°A°' 
about  this  change  In  the  law  would  re^^ 
no  modification  of  the  language  of  «,IT^ 
man  Act.  Congress  would  merely  «J''"- 
of  It  and  out  of  the  Clayton  A^t  a  m!f  °"^ 
Which  this  Congress.  In  my  Jud^nemT^ 
intended  either  of  those  i:te  tow"" 
meaning  which  was  read  into  those  two  ^ 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of^ 
Norrls-La  Guardia  Act  In  the  maloritl  i  ?^* 
ion  In  the  Hutcheson  case.  ^    "^  "P'^' 

"  'Today  the  courts  of  the  United  «?f.» 
are  closed  to  the  Government,  as  far  «  «^ 
plying  the  Sherman  Act  to  labor  ui^  J" 
tlvity  is  concerned.  Senator  Ro^S'S  m 
would  open  that  door.  Once  the  Go^r^m 
had  then  come  into  a  Federal  com  and 
named  a  labor  union  as  a  defendaot  T 
Government  would  have  the  burden  of  con^ 
vinclng  the  court  that  the  labor  union  « 
tlv  ty  complained  of  was  not  legitimate  Late 
union  activity,  but  was  so  unreasonable^d 
so  unrelated  to  any  legitimate  labor  ^J 
objective,  that  it  fell  within  the  prohlE 
Of  the  Sherman  Act  as  an  unreaLnaw"S 
stralnt  of  Interstate  commerce.  The  Onr 
ernment  would  have  the  further  burden  of 
showing  that,  however  unreasonable  the  r^ 
stralnt  the  union  had  Imposed,  the  restra^t 
had  been  Imposed  on  articles.  commodltiM 
or  services  essential  to  the  maintenance  or 
the  national  economy,  health,  or  safetv 
Under  these  qualifications  and  this  hear» 
burden  of  proof,  the  Government  could  not 
be  expected  to  proceed  against  a  labor  union 
under  the  Sherman  Act  unless  the  union  had 
gone  far  beyond  what  any  fairmlnded  clti- 
zen  would  believe  was  legitimate  union  ac- 

♦I'  J^:.^'*  ^^^'^  *^*  <=^  ^^  80  Important 
that  the  union  activity  was  really  seriousl, 
prejudicing  the  national  welfare. 

"  -In  each  case  it  would  be  up  to  the  court 
or  up  to  a  Jury  under  appropriate  guidance 
from  the  court,  to  decide  the  ultimate  quea- 
tlon  of  whether  or  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint   of    trade    had    been    Imposed     Of 
course,  a  union  could  not  come  Into  court 
and  successfully  Insist,  no  matter  what  It  had 
been  doing,  that  its  primary  purpose  was  to 
obtain  better  wages  or  working  conditlona 
and  thus  preclude   the  court  or  Jury  from 
looking  behind  that  stetement  and  deter- 
mining whether  such  a  motive  was  a  primary 
one.     On  the  other  hand,  neither  could  the 
Government  preclude  the  court  or  Jury  from 
determining  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
union  was  to  obtain  better  wages  or  better 
working  conditions.     In  each  case  it  would 
be  a  quesUon  of  fact,  although  there  are  cer- 
Uln    activities    which    any    court   would  be 
obliged  to  hold,  under  controlling  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  are  per  se  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  such  as  price  fixing  and  na- 
tionwide  secondary  boycotts. 

"  Nothing  in  Senator  Robibtson's  bill 
would  prevent  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
to  strike,  or  to  work  for  legitimate  union  ob- 
jectives, on  a  nationwide  basis  or  otherwise. 
The  sole  purpose  of  this  act,  as  I  see  it.  U 
to  give  the  Government  a  chance  to  go  into 
a  court  and  to  convince  that  court  that  cer- 
tain labor-union  activity  had  been  so  out- 
rageotis,  so  shocking  to  principles  of  rlght- 
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.„  and  wrongness,  so  unrelated  to  any 
f/crttlmate  union  objective,  and  so  far  reach- 
1^.  M  to  prejudice  the  national  economy. 
Mfety  or  health,  that  the  court.  If  It  agrees      __^_ ^ 

witb  tb.^?r"^?";.•Xh''SrrTe^^t?u     Portunity  to  perform  great  service.    He 


Our  President  accomplished  much  and 
showed  fine  judgment  in  selecting  our 
great  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  to  be  entrusted  with  this  op- 


.teos  to  stop  conduct  which  carries 
n  these  elements  of  shocking  unreasonable- 
iU  I  have  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
^^nne  who  has  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
Ilfheart  should  object  to  entrusting  his  Gov- 
ernment with  this  kind  of  power'." 


SERVICES      OP      SENATOR      MORSE 

IN    SETTLING    LONGSHOREMEN'S 

STRIKE— NEWSPAPER  STRIKES  IN 

OHIO  AND  NEW  YORK 

Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President. 

may  I  express  my  great  admiration  and 

manifest  my  devotion  to  one  of  the  truly 

great  Americans  of  our  time.     I  refer 

to  our  colleague  the  distinguished  senior 

Senator   from   Oregon.   Wayne   Morse. 

Also,  I  express  publicly  my  thanks  to  the 

citizens  of   Oregon   for   returning   this 

great  man  to  the  Senate  for  another  6 

years  sei-vice  to  his  State  and   to  our 

Nation.  .  ^     .»v,      ^ 

This  Nation  was  afflicted  with  a  long, 
drawn-out  longshoremen's  strike  which 
was  seriously  hurting  American  workers 
and  consumers  everywhere,  and  in  which 
no  progress  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement.  Our  Presi- 
dent showed  great  leadership  and  excel- 
lent judgment  in  appointing  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Mediation 
Board  which  he  set  up  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  to  endeavor,  by  dealing  fairly 
with  both  parties,  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  tragic  labor  dispute  which  had 
afflicted  the  American  people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon took  on  that  task,  spent  many  hours 
in  conferences,  and  then  the  tremen- 
dously good  news  went  throughout  the 
country  that  he  had  successfully  worked 
out  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

This  news  comes  home  to  the  people 
of  Ohio  with  great  impact.  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  we  have  two  great  newspapers, 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  the  Plain  Deal- 
er, with  a  circulation  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  mostly,  of  course,  in  Ohio. 
For  52  days  there  has  been  a  news  black- 
out caused  by  an  unfortunate  strike, 
afflicting  the  workers,  the  reporters,  the 
members  of  the  editorial  department,  the 
pressmen,  the  machine  operators,  and 
the  management  of  those  papers. 

In  New  York  City,  likewise,  there  has 
been  a  prolonged  newspaper  strike 
which  has  proved  to  be  disastrous  to 
many  persons. 

Of  course.  I  have  tried,  in  my  humble 
way,  through  the  mayor  of  Cleveland  and 
others,  to  do  what  I  can  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  newspaper  strike  in  Cleve- 
land. I  believe  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  and  throughout  my  8 
years  as  a  Congressman  at  Large,  repre- 
senting the  sovereign  State  of  Ohio  in 
the  other  body.  I  attested  my  belief  in 
this  process  time  after  time.  I  feel  sure 
that  these  labor  disputes  will  be  solved 
through  this  voluntary  method. 

Our  great  mayor  of  Cleveland.  Ralph 
S.  Locher.  has  been  working  during  this 
entire  period  trying  to  help  to  work  out 
a  solution. 


rendered  this  service  not  only  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  but  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  have  stated,  there  are  other  serious 
strikes  existing  in  New  York  State  and  in 
my  State  of  Ohio.  While  paying  de- 
served tribute  to  this  truly  great  col- 
league of  ours,  who  has  performed  so 
magnificently  in  helping  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  longshoremen's  strike,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  President  might 
communicate  with  the  mayors  of  Cleve- 
land and  New  York  City  and  to  the  par- 
ties involved  in  the  newspaper  strikes  in 
those  cities  to  detennine  whether  they 
are  willing  to  have  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
come  into  Cleveland  and  New  York  City 
to  help  settle  these  disputes.  I  am  not 
speaking  in  favor  of  compulsorj'  arbitra- 
tion, but  of  his  going  to  those  cities  to 
sec  if  he  carmot  sit  down  at  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  tables  and  work  his 
magic.  It  seems  to  me  he  did  work  his 
magic  in  ending  the  longshoremen's 
strike.  By  coming  into  my  home  city 
of  Cleveland  and  augmenting  the  fine 
efforts  being  made  by  the  great  mayor 
of  Cleveland,  Ralph  S.  Locher.  and  col- 
laborating with  him.  it  is  quite  probable 
he  could  help  end  this  news  blackout. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  be  less  than  hu- 
man if  I  did  not  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  ap- 
preciate his  kind  references  to  me  with 
reference  to  the  longshoremen's  dispute. 
But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  if  I  hear  another  syllable  out 
of  him  trying  to  get  me  involved  in  the 
newspaper  strike,  I  will  go  into  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  the  Senator  and 
see  if  I  can  get  a  restraining  order 
against  his  right  of  free  speech.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  remain  at  my 
ofiBce  and  return  to  my  duties.  Also,  I 
know  that  the  best  time  to  quit  is  when 
one  is  ahead. 

I  will  not  try  my  case,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment that  is  not  the  way  to  try  to  settle 
the  newspaper  dispute.  Although  I  ap- 
preciate the  compliments,  I  am  simply 
not  one  to  become  involved  in  that  dis- 
pute.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  again  express 
my  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  will  not  contest  with  him.  be- 
cause I  am  fearful  of  doing  so.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  the  Nation 
and  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  settling  of  the  critical  longshore- 


men's strike,  which  has  tied  up  thou- 
sands of  vessels  on  the  east  coast  and  on 
the  gulf  coast. 

I  have  watched  the  Senator's  leader- 
ship and  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  President  of  the  United 
States  showed  good  judgment  in  reach- 
ing out  from  the  executive  department 
into  this  legislative  body  to  pick  a  man 
who  has  great  negotiating  ability,  which 
he  demonstrated  in  World  War  II,  when 
he  served  in  an  iinp>ortant  position  in 
connection  with  labor  matters.  He  has 
brought  his  skill  and  his  magic  to  the 
settlement  of  the  longshoremen's  strike, 
and  it  appears  that  it  is  now  on  the  verge 
of  solution.  I  tmderstand  his  Board's 
proposal  has  been  accepted  by  most  of 
the  parties  involved — by  labor  and  by 
the  majority  of  the  shipowners. 

All  of  us  owe  the  Senator  a  great  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  great  seirice  he  has 
rendered.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Senat,« 
that  we  have  among  us  a  man  who  can 
render  this  kind  of  service.  I  therefore 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  these 
words  of  commendation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  leave  the  floor  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  all 
the  kind  words  that  have  been  spoken 
about  me.  However,  let  us  keep  our  fin- 
gers crossed.  The  ships  are  not  moving 
yet.  I  hope  that  those  involved  in  the 
gulf  r>orts — at  Houston  and  Galveston 
and  other  ports — will  go  along  with  the 
settlement.  I  have  several  cups  of  free 
cofif ee  waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Texas 
if  he  can  help  me  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  hope  that  the 
ships  will  start  moving  again. 


VIOLENCE  AT  THANKSGIVING 
FOOTBALL  GAME — THE  MacCAR- 
THY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  commented  briefly  on  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Group  Ac- 
tivities— the  Shane  MacCarthy  report — 
that  investigated  the  tragic  outbreak  of 
violence  at  the  high  school  championship 
football  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

I  noted  that  one  of  the  principal  rec- 
ommendations of  the  MacCarthy  com- 
mittee report  related  to  the  need  for  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  teenage  school  dropouts 
could  acquire  the  skills  and  self-respect 
so  necessary  to  becoming  employable. 
self-suflBcient  members  of  society.  As 
Senators  know,  my  youth  employment 
bill.  S.  1  and  H.R.  1  in  the  86th  Congress, 
establishes  both  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  a  local  area  emplojnnent  pro- 
gram. I  sincerely  believe  that  these  two 
programs  will  provide  the  basis  for  a 
broad  national  effort  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
massive  youth  unemployment  that  was 
emphasized  in  the  MacCarthy  report. 
The  MacCarthy  report  probes  deeply  into 
the  circumstances  behind  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  disturbances.  The  committee 
asks  many  searching  questions,  often  un- 
pleasant questions,  and  comes  up  with 
a  series  of  recommendations,  some  quite 
controversial. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Group 
Activities  was  established  by  Superin- 
tendent of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools.  Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  to 
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investigate  the  facts  surrounding  the 
ThanksgivtDg  Day  violence.  Dr.  Shane 
MacCarthy,  director  of  community  pro- 
grams. National  Limiber  Manufacturers 
Association,  was  named  by  Dr.  Hansen, 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Dr.  MacCarthy  had  previously  directed 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Dr.  MacCarthy  asked  10  outstanding  and 
respected  community  leaders  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  District  schools  or  the 
District  Government  to  serve  with  him. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  his  fellow  committee  mem- 
bers on  their  dedicated  work.  They 
accepted  a  difficult  task  and  the  entire 
Washington  commimity  owes  them  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  their  willingness  to 
accept  this  assignment. 

The  distinguishing  factor  of  this  re- 
port is  its  honesty,  frankness,  and  deter- 
mination not  only  to  seek  causes  but  to 
offer  specific  recommendations  i:or 
avoiding  similar  occurrences  in  the 
future.  Since  publication  of  the  report 
several  weeks  ago,  it  has  been  defended 
and  criticized  by  many  persons.  There 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  much 
honest  disagreement  regarding  some  of 
the  committee's  conclusions  and  rec- 
onmiendatlons. 

Frankly,  the  report  is  not  pleasant 
reading.  It  illustrates  vividly  that  the 
frequently  used  phrase,  "social  dyna- 
mite," is  indeed  an  accurate  description 
of  young  people  lacking  self-discipline, 
self-respect,  a  sense  of  community 
responsibility,  and  the  ability  and  dis- 
position to  become  self-sustaining  mem- 
bers of  society. 

While  the  report  is  deeply  disturbing, 
it  also  places  before  us  many  harsh  facts 
of  life  existing  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  As  I  noted  last  week, 
since  the  Congress  seems  unable  to  divest 
itself  of  the  task  of  functioning  as  a  city 
council  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
every  Member  of  Congress  has  the  duty 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems existing  within  the  Washington 
community. 

Until  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
prerogative  of  home  rule,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  really  build  the  sense  of  citi- 
zenship lacking  in  many  of  its  young 
residents.  If  we  are  to  really  expect  per- 
sons to  obey  the  law,  we  ought  to  give  to 
the  community  the  right  to  write  its  laws. 
I  have  confidence  that  the  residents  of 
Washington  have  the  ability  and  the 
wisdom  to  govern  themselves.  I  hope  we 
will  live  to  see  such  a  day. 

Moreover,  the  basic  conditions  de- 
scribed in  this  report  are  also  the  con- 
cern of  every  growing  urban  area  of  this 
country.  The  massive  problem  of  estab- 
lishing a  stable  urban  society  in  the  f  ac^ 
of  rapidly  changing  social  patterns,  ex- 
panding population,  shifting  environ- 
ments, and  stunted  opportunities  chal- 
lenges the  courage,  faith,  and  dedication 
of  every  American — regardless  of  his 
place  of  residence. 

These  massive  problems  cannot  be  un- 
derstood or  attacked  constructively  by 
pretending  they  do  not  exist,  or  that  they 
will  suddenly  disappear.  Therefore,  I 
believe  they  should  be  faced  with  the 
same  honesty  and  frankness  that  char- 
acterized the  work  of  the  MacCarthy 


committee.  Until  I  have  had  greater  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  District, 
school,  and  civic  officials  concerned  with 
this  incident,  I  do  not  intend  to  comment 
specifically  on  any  portion  of  this  docu- 
ment. ^ 

By  asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
principal  sections  of  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  I  neither  endorse 
nor  disagree  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee as  contained  in  this  report.  What 
I  do  say  is  this:  Every  responsible  citi- 
zen of  the  Washington  area  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  evaluate 
the  work  of  the  MacCarthy  committee. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  such  evaluation 
will  be  entirely  constructive,  without 
malice  or  prejudice  against  any  segment 
of  this  city's  population. 

In  this  spirit  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  closing  paragraph  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Carthy's  letter  of  transmittal: 

We  earnestly  trust  the  report,  when  acted 
upon,  will  help  those  who  need  assistance 
most — the  boys  and  girls  of  our  public 
schools  in  the  National  Capital.  The  at- 
tributes that  have  made  our  country  great — 
truth,  covu-age,  determination,  and  moral  in- 
tegrity— must  combine  to  foster  a  behavior 
pattern  among  all  our  young  people  of  such 
essential  worth  that  another  Thanksgiving 
riot  cannot  happen.  With  the  current  stress 
on  the  physical  aspect  of  fitness,  let's  always 
remember  that  true  fitness  Involves  even 
more  Important  factors — the  muscles  of  the 
mind  and  the  fibers  of  the  will. 

This  is  the  goal  before  us  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  time  we  attended  more 
closely  to  its  realization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  principal  portions  of  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Group  Ac- 
tivities be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  to  the  Superintendent,  Public 
Schools  of  the  District  or  Columbia, 
January  1963 

(By  Special  Committee  on  Group  Activities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
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Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen, 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Public  SchooUof 
the   District   of  Columbia,   Washington 

Dear  Dr.  Hansen  :  Attached  is  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Group  ActVrt- 
tles  established  by  you  to  Investigate  thor! 
oughly  the  incidents  and  disorders  which 
arose  out  of  the  city  championship  football 
game  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1962. 

While  Thanksgiving  1962,  will  be  remen- 
bered  long  as  a  dismal  day  for  many,  those 
most  grievously  affected  plead — not  for  re- 
venge— but  for  action,  so  that  an  affair  or 
this  kind  will  not  occur  again.  In  essence 
this  is  the  challenge  you  have  placed  be- 
fore  this  Committee,  and  I  assure  you  that 
every  member  has  worked  assiduously  to 
face  up  to  it. 

In  responding  to  your  Invitation  to  be 
Chairman  of  this  Committee.  I  had  little 
appreciation  of  the  depth  and  enormity  « 
the  problems  involved. 

Since  you  had  confidence  in  selecting  m« 
as  Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  In  allow- 
ing me  the  liberty  to  choose  the  memben  ol 
the  Committee.  I  feel  you  should  receWe 
from  me  the  frank  statement  of  my  own 
views  which  are  contained  in  this  transmittal 
letter.  Clearly  do  I  recall  your  mandate  to 
me  personally  to  "lay  it  on  the  line." 

To  consider  the  Thanksgiving  Day  dls- 
orders  as  beginning  and  ending  with  the 
referee's  whistle  would  be  to  Ignore  the 
pleading  of  the  injured  and  to  minimize  the 
fundamental  factor  that  behavior  at  one 
sports  contest — in  this  Instance  a  football 
game — follows  the  pattern  of  conduct  at 
other  similar  events  and  in  the  dally  sur- 
roundings of  the  schools. 

Thus  the  tragic  happenings  at  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  may  beget  good  and  lart- 
Ing  results  if  they  awaken  the  public  mind 
and  shock  responsible  persons  into  asseaa- 
ing  the  discipline  of  students  in  our  public 
schools.  This  serious  theme — the  urgent 
need  for  both  group  and  self-discipline— 
runs  throughout  the  report.  The  brutal  dU- 
play  of  irresponsibility  and  lack  of  self-dia- 
clpline  must  be  examined  in  the  cont«« 
of  normal  living  among  average  law-abiding 
citizens.  Not  a  single  teacher  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  in  the  past  few  weeks  was  sur- 
prised that  the  outbreak  took  place.  Uni- 
formly came  the  response.  "Why  should  we 
be?  We  live  with  this  brand  of  conduct 
every  day  In  the  schools." 

Your  written  Invitation,  Mr.  Superintend- 
ent, to  all  teachers  to  speak  with  me  directly, 
buttressed  by  a  meeting  of  principals  in  your 
office,  brought  little  response.  This  Lb  at- 
tributable to  two  reasons: 

(a)  Lack  of  follow-through  by  many  prlD- 
clpala;  and 

(b)  fear  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  lest 
frankness  would  jeopardize  their  positions. 

Some  very  conscientious  teachers  did  ac- 
cept our  invitation  to  come  before  the  Com- 
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_4ttee  Many  talked  to  me  alone — not  wish- 
InB  to  disclose  themselves  further.  What 
♦hey  said  in  vivid  detail  corroborated  the 
information  the  Committee  already  received 
alwut  the  discipline  problems  in  the  public 
schools  at  all  levels — elementary,  junior  high, 
and  high — and  the  inability  of  teachers  to 
teach  under  such  conditions.  With  a  toler- 
ated policy  to  keep  youngsters  off  the  streets 
and  in  the  schools,  many  teachers  too  often 
become  mass  babysitters  for  the  young  and 
wardens  for  the  older  groups.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  for  an  instructor  to  put  over  a 
subject  when  some  students  talk,  walk 
around  the  room,  curse,  throw  objects,  re- 
main in  the  halls  for  Inordinately  long  pe- 
riods, resent  any  mandate,  and  at  times  even 
ridicule  and  threaten  the  teacher.  The  lack 
of  respect  for  the  teacher  is  causing  many 
dedicated  persons  to  either  bide  their  time 
to  retirement  or  seek  occupation  in  other 
fields.  Teacher  frustration  under  such  diffi- 
cult circumstances  Is  an  all  too  common  dis- 
ease. 

Teachers  find  it  difficult  to  live  with  their 
consciences  when  too  many  pupils  are  passed 
upward  from  grade  to  grade,  not  because  they 
have  the  academic  ability,  but  only  because 
they  are  getting  older.  Teachers  are  heart- 
broken under  these  conditions. 

In  all  my  discussions  with  persons  in  the 
schools  there  was  reflected  the  dedication  of 
heart,  mind,  and  physical  effort  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  eagerness  of  school  personnel  to 
succeed  In  this  overwhelming  task  deserves 
and  requires  the  help  of  the  entire  Wash- 
ington community. 

It  is  only  In  this  full  context  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  conduct  of  stu- 
dents, school  dropouts,  and  neighborhood 
hoodlums  can  be  understood  and  analyzed 
for  corrective  action.  The  format  becomes 
apparent  when  we  realize  how  little  educa- 
tional tuid  behavior  benefit  some  pupils  are 
capable  of  accepting  in  the  classroom. 
Nevertheless  these  children  go  to  higher 
grades  until  they  attain  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance age  of  16  and  then  go  out  to  face 
the  world.  Many  among  them  cannot  read 
and  write  and  are  unable  to  get  Jobs.  Crime, 
with  its  ever  ready  appeal  of  ease,  too  often 
supplies  an  answer  to  Joblessness,  frustra- 
tion, and  boredom.  Unfortunately,  examples 
of  criminal  conduct  crop  up  too  often  within 
some  schools.  Jeopardizing  pupil  safety  and 
Influencing  other  students.  Not  unusual  are 
organized  extortion  rings  where  older  boys 
take  lunch  money  from  younger  boys  and 
girls;  stealing  of  clothes,  radios,  books,  and 
balls;  molesting  of  students  in  corridors  and 
threats  of  violence.  Much  of  this  happens 
without  public  notice  because  those  affected 
are  coerced  by  threats  not  to  tell,  and  many 
school  officials  choose  to  live  with  what  they 
have  come  to  regard  as  Inevitable  rather 
than  notify  the  police.  Too  often  when  the 
police  are  brought  in  and  the  culprit  re- 
manded to  Justice,  he  returns  to  school  with- 
in a  few  days,  having  been  told  by  court  au- 
thorities to  be  "a  better  boy." 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  widespread  rumors 
persisted  in  the  public  schools  before  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  game  that  there  would  be 
trouble  if  St.  John's  won.  Because  of  this, 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
schools  did  not  go  to  the  football  game  and 
do  not  go  to  the  basketball  games  at  the 
present  t'.me. 

Many  of  the  behavior  problems  occur  in 
the  basic  groups  at  the  high  schools  because 
those  pupils  have  little  Interest  or  desire  to 
advance.  They  can  be  easily  led  or  misled. 
Irresponsibility  and  lack  of  self -discipline  are 
all  too  prevalent  in  this  section  of  the  school- 
ing process.  But  the  roots  of  this  problem 
go  back  to  the  early  grades  of  elementary 
school  where  the  fundamental  skills  of  the 
three  R's  have  not  been  acquired  by  these 
pupils.  Lecturing  to  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren about  the  correlation  between  rights 
and  responsibilities  or  the  necessity  of  respect 


for  persons  and  property  means  nothing. 
They  simply  are  unprepared  to  accept  ab- 
stract Ideas  of  this  kind.  Their  behavior 
patterns  In  and  around  the  schools  reflect 
this  ignorance  and  indifference.  If  Irre- 
sponsibility is  their  daily  norm,  the  charged 
atmosphere  of  stadium  tension  is  a  natural 
environment  for  Irresponsible  explosion. 

Since  1954,  the  date  of  Integration,  many 
students,  both  white  and  colored,  have  found 
the  training  of  our  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic schools  an  adeqviate  and  often  exemplary 
base  for  immediate  positions  In  the  business 
world  or  for  advanced  education.  However, 
the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  Negro  pupils, 
many  with  low  mental  rating,  coupled  with 
Increasing  crowding  of  facilities,  neutralized 
the  academic  standards  of  the  education  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Placing  the  Negro  children  with  the  white 
8  years  ago  was  dcsegrcgallo:i.  not  inte- 
gration. Only  too  prevalent  was  the  pattern 
of  the  Negroes  and  the  white  continuing  to 
segregate  themselves  within  the  same  school. 
In  undertaking  any  process,  there  are  two 
methods:  the  easy  and  the  hard;  usually  the 
first  Is  the  lers  etTective  So  It  appears  to 
have  been  with  the  laudable  step  to  blend 
the  races  in  our  American  schools. 

Integration  Is  a  most  compMcaled  under- 
taking. It  is  not  accomplished  simply  by 
opening  classroom  doors.  It  Is  not  brouglit 
about  by  a  paper  decision  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  fellow  citizens.  It  is  not  achieved 
by  an  emotional  urge  that  follows  the 
prodding  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  lead- 
ership of  the  head.  We  do  a  grave  disservice 
to  boys  and  girls  of  both  races  when  we 
direct  them  to  integrate  and  thrust  them 
into  indiscriminate  mingling  without  the 
thorough  preparation  which  is  a  mandate 
for  success  in  any  undertaking.  The  unique 
difficulties  which  many  teachers  face  today 
and  which  too  often  rock  their  morale  in 
teaching  basic  students  and  in  controlling 
classroom  discipline,  illustrate  the  need  for 
prior  training  and  preparation  essential  to 
achieve  good  results.  We  must  now  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  current  school 
disciplinary  problems  resulting  In  large 
measure  from  the  lack  of  such  teacher  prep- 
aration and  resolve  to  take  drastic  measures 
to  cope  with  existing  conditions. 

For  the  colored  as  well  as  the  white.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  lawbreaklng 
an\-wherc — at  school,  in  the  street,  or  in  a 
stadium — is  not  the  result  of  being  under- 
privileged. Breaking  the  law  results  from  a 
fundamental  lack  of  self-discipline.  Social 
background  unquestionably  affords  some  of 
the  reasons  for  malcontent,  but  persons,  if 
they  are  to  be  contributlve  citizens,  must 
learn  to  rise  above  their  environment. 
While  inequities  of  citizenship  can  never  be 
condoned,  It  must  be  recognized  that  some- 
times It  takes  years  and  years  to  remove 
them.  In  the  meantime,  those  so  affected 
must  learn  to  control  themselves.  Our 
American  society  at  every  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment has  been  marked  by  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  individuals  and  ethnic 
groups.  Our  own  Negro  leaders  of  today, 
typified  by  those  on  this  Committee,  are 
splendid  examples  of  men  and  women  who 
have  coped  with  difficult  social  circum- 
stances in  their  own  youth  and  have  risen 
above  them. 

Racial  hatred  of  fellow  Americans  Is  In- 
tolerable whether  It  be  white  against  Negro 
or  Negro  against  white.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
can citizens.  As  our  Negro  citizens  develop 
social  maturity  they  must  differentiate  be- 
tween those  who  would- exploit  their  condi- 
tion for  proximate  or  ultimate  political 
purposes  and  the  white  citizens  who  want 
them  to  enjoy  the  full  and  unhampered 
benefits  of  American  citizenship.  Negroes 
must  have  confidence  In  the  latter.  With 
this  approach.  Negro  achievements  will  be 
notable  and  lasting.  Without  this,  suspi- 
cion and  bitterness  Inevitably  continue. 


Mutual  confidence  of  this  kind  between 
the  races  was  exhibited  In  all  our  Committee 
discussions.  In  fact,  our  common  labors  to 
assess  the  meaning  of  "what  happened"  and 
•'why  '  clearly  show  how  much  better  con- 
ditions at  DC.  Stadium  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  1962  woxild  have  been  If  planning  such 
as  this  had  taken  place  ahead  of  time. 

The  Committee  members  Join  me  In  thank- 
ing you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  us  In 
requesting  that  we  serve  you  on  this  dif- 
ficult assignment.  Prom  the  beginning  of 
our  deliberations  until  the  end.  you  have 
carefully  refrained  from  interfering  In  the 
slightest  degree.  Through  you  we  received  a 
prent  quantity  of  pertinent  written  informa- 
tion from  all  the  public  schools,  and  your  im- 
mediate staff  attended  to  all  our  housekeep- 
ing needs. 

We  earnestly  trust  the  report,  when  acted 
upon,  will  help  those  who  need  assistance 
most — the  boys  and  girls  of  our  pub'lc 
schools  In  the  National  Capital.  The  attri- 
butes that  have  made  our  country  great — 
truth,  courage,  determination,  and  moral  in- 
tegrity— must  combine  to  foster  a  behavior 
pattern  among  all  our  young  people  of  such 
essential  worth  that  another  Thanksgiving 
riot  cannot  happen.  With  the  current  stress 
on  the  physical  aspect  of  fitness.  let's  always 
remember  that  true  fitness  Involves  even 
more  Important  factors — the  muscles  of  the 
mind  and  the  fibers  of  the  will. 

With  the  submittal  of  this  report,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Group  Activities  is 
disbanded. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Shane  MacCarthy. 

Chairman. 

opening   statement  of  dr.   shank  mac  car- 

THT,   chairman    OF   THE    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE 

ON  GROUP  ACTivnua 

The  concept  of  champions  is  an  ancient 
one.  Champions  were  chosen  to  represent 
kingdoms  and  states  as  exemplars  of  the 
finest  virtues  of  the  people  they  represented. 
The  philosophy  of  championship  contests 
has  survived.  It  is  regretful.  Indeed,  that 
such  a  contest  was  the  setting  for  a  grim 
spectacle  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

An  American  sports  event,  played  In  an 
American  stadium,  on  an  American  holiday, 
in  the  National  Capital,  came  to  a  close 
wlth^  a  grandstand  performance  of  111  will 
and  irresponsibility  with  too  many  of  those 
in  attendance  playing  the  leading  roles. 
The  show  that  ensued  blasted  loud  and 
vengeful  in  and  around  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium.  It  was  real,  and  H  was 
painful.  The  riotous  conduct  was  the  part 
of  the  afternoon  that  won  Immediate  and 
lasting  wide  attention. 

Pew  Americans  can  recount  the  score  of 
that  game — many  can  probably  not  even 
identify  the  winning  team  But  the  shame 
of  the  fighting  and  the  bloodshed  is  remem- 
bered well,  to  the  detriment  of  our  city,  our 
District  citizens,  and  indeed  to  our  Nation. 

The  savagery  at  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  was  participated  in  and  witnessed 
by  more  than  48.000  Americans;  reports  of 
it  were  simultaneously  broadcast  to  count- 
less other  thousands;  it  has  occupied  pages 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  space  in  far-dis- 
tant places  as  well  as  at  home;  and  nimier- 
ous  commentaries  ha.e  been  made,  with  and 
without  the  facts.  The  eyes  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  world  are  watching  to  see  how 
the  citizens  of  the  Capital  City  of  the  world's 
most  respected  Nation  undertake  to  restore 
the  dignity  of  that  Capital  and  its  people. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Group  Activ- 
ities has  the  important  duty  of  analyzing 
this  grave  and  critical  situation.  It  is  neces- 
sary before  proceeding  with  the  study  to 
make  sxire  that  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee think  alike  about  the  seriousness  and 
significance  of  the  circumstances.  To  ap- 
preciate the  full  intent  of  the  project  at 
hand,  each  member  of  the  Committee  will 
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need  to  become  thoroughly  Informed.  Re- 
ports from  responsible  person».in  the  school 
system,  police  reports,  press  accounts  of  ths 
violence,  individual  and  group  feeling  as 
expressed  in  letters  to  the  Committee  and  to 
the  editors  of  the  newspapers.  TV,  radio  re- 
ports, films,  and  personal  interviews  with 
those  who  saw,  or  were  a  part  of,  the  actual 
violence  are  the  principal  sources  being  used 
in  acquiring  this  information.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  looking  at  facts,  not  hearsay; 
finding  ways  to  correct  the  situation,  not 
giving  excuses:  bringing  to  light  reasons  for 
the  breakdown  in  personal  responsibility; 
not  seeking  a  scapegoat. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Committee, 
then,  will  be  to  Investigate  these  sources  to 
find  out  Just  exactly  what  did  happen  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  to  find  out  why  it  happened,  ;.nd 
to  formulate  recommendations  to  help  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  mob  violence  at  a  high 
school  athletic  contest. 

Every  cognizant  of  the  variety  of  factors 
that  contribute  to  violent  outbreaks  of  un- 
controlled behavior — for  example,  housing 
conditions,  economic,  social,  and  religlou-j 
differences — the  Special  Committee  on 
Group  Activities  will  be  able  to  consider  at 
this  time  only  those  facts  pertinent  to  the 
Stadlvun  altercations.  Should  facts  come  to 
light  that  Indicate  a  need  for  further  study 
and  more  Intensive  Investigation,  such  tasks 
will  not  be  the  responsibility  of  this  Com- 
mittee. In  these  Instances  the  Committee 
win  be  a  direction  indicator. 

Therefore,  in  approaching  our  task  let  us 
each  withhold  decisions  until  we  have  exam- 
ined the  facts  thoroughly.  Orbiting  In 
generalities  or  attempting  tq  vise  this  Com- 
mittee as  a  platform  to  espouse  causes  or  to 
deny  problems  will  not  help  us  achieve  our 
purpose.  So  with  objectivity  and  impartial- 
ity let  us  avoid  the  useless  process  of  manu- 
facturing excuses  and  strive  Instead  to  find 
the  reasons  and  the  answers. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this 
group  to  attack  the  grave  problem  before  us 
with  thoroughness,  efficiency  and  under- 
standing and  to  move  with  steady  pace  to 
the  completion  of  a  report  within  3  weeks. 
In  this  endeavor  we  pray  God's  help. 
Decembeb    5,    1962. 

REPORT    or    THE    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON    GROtJP 
ACTIVITIES 

Introduction 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1962,  an  estimated 
50,000  persons  viewed  the  annual  schoolboy 
competition  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  featuring  the  public  school  cham- 
pions. Eastern,  and  the  Catholic  League  win- 
ners, St.  John's.  One  of  the  largest  crowds 
ever  to  see  an  athletic  contest  In  the  stadium 
witnessed  a  thriller  but  also  saw  a  disgrace- 
ful climax  of  lawlessness,  rioting  and  mass 
misbehavior  on  the  part  of  a  small  percent- 
age of  spectators.  What  started  out  as  the 
football  season  finale,  the  highlight  of  an 
athletic  character  building  program,  degen- 
erated into  a  shameful  exhibition  of  poor 
sportsmanship  and  misconduct  which  was 
widely  publicized.  The  reputation  of  the 
Capital  City  of  the  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy was  tarnished  and  its  citizens  were 
shocked  and  chagrined. 

What  happened?  Why  did  It  happen? 
What  flaws  In  planning  the  contest  set  the 
stage  for  the  rldts?  What  are  the  basic 
causes  of  incidents  such  as  the  stadium  out- 
breaks? Wh.'jt  are  the  preventatives,  par- 
ticularly in  dtjflnltlon  of  the  school's  respon- 
sibilities? 

To  assume  the  heavy  responsibility  of  ana- 
lyzing the  causes  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
lawlessness  and  suggesting  ways  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  incidents  In  the  city, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Schools,  Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen,  estab- 
lished a  Special  Committee  on  Group 
Activities  and  named  as  Chairman  Dr.  Shane 


MacCarthy,  a  former  White  House  aid  (un- 
der President  Elsenhower)  who  directed  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness.  The 
Chairman  set  up  a  lO-pereon  committee  with 
outside  Impartiality — none  of  whom  were 
from  any  part  of  the  school  system  nor  from 
the  School  Board,  nor  from  any  segment  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Dr.  Hansen's  command  was  specific:  "Our 
wish  Is  to  have  from  you  a  frank  and  un- 
restricted evaluation  of  what  happened  at 
the  stadium,  why  It  happened  and  what 
should  be  done  to  prevent  anything  like  this 
from  happening  again.  Let  "us  know  what 
our  failures  were  and  what  we  need  to  do 
as  a  school  system  to  do  a  better  job." 

For  almost  5  weeks,  the  Committee  mem- 
bers examined  available  data,  materials,  let- 
ters from  school  officials  and  students.  letters 
from  families  and  individuals  who  attended 
or  who  had  relatives  who  attended  the 
game,  police  reports.  Injury  lists  supplied 
by  the  Catholic  and  public  schools,  regula- 
tions, and  reports  of  various  public  offlclals. 
In  closed  hearings,  the  group  discussed  with 
school  officials  and  citizens  various  aspects 
of  the  Thanksgiving  game.  The  Committee 
herewith  records  its  appreciation  to  those 
persons  who  cooperated  fully  with  the  Com- 
mittee. Carefully  assessing  and  interpreting 
the  information  supplied  by  guest  speakers, 
the  collected  materials,  the  Committee  to  the 
best  of  its  abilities,  concluded  with  this 
report : 

The  game:  What  happened? 
Tho  1961  city  schoolboy  championship 
game,  in  which  Eastern  toppled  St.  John's 
by  a  34-14  margin,  attracted  49,690  specta- 
tors, the  largest  sports  crowd  ever  assembled 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  1962,  the  school- 
boy classic  was  sold  out  clays  before  the 
game  and  the  attendance  figure  threatened 
to  pass  the  old  record  as  the  result  of  pro- 
motion. In  fact,  a  newspaper  created  a  stir 
by  printing  an  article  which  inferred  the 
stadium  was  oversold.  School  officials  later 
denied  the  story. 

Police  reported  the  gates  opened  at  9  a.m. 
and  the  majority  of  the  early  arrivals  were 
youngsters  between  9  and  18  years  of  age. 
most  of  whom  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
adult.  As  the  crowd  gathered  nearer  the 
11  a.m.  game  time,  several  persons  reported 
young  adults  scalping  tickets  on  the  outside 
of  the  stadium.  Several  appeared  to  have  an 
ample  supply  of  the  ducats. 

Just  before  the  start  of  the  game,  when 
the  national  anthem  was  played,  hundreds 
of  young  adults  were  seen  retaining  hats  on 
their  heads  or  sitting  in  their  seats.  Re- 
ports indicated  that  as  the  first  half  of  the 
game  progressed  many  aisles  were  filled  by 
restless  spectators  who  moved  to  and  fro  and 
there  were  a  few  complaints  of  roving  gangs 
attacking  individual  fans. 

At  half  time,  when  many  adults  left  their 
seats  in  the  lower  level  nearest  the  playing 
field,  police  report  youngsters  in  the  upper 
levels  moved  down  into  their  seats,  causing 
confusion.  There  were  reports  of  several 
fights  In  the  stands  and  some  altercations  In 
restrooms,  as  well  as  the  bootleg  sale  of 
liquor.  A  police  officer  reported  the  pres- 
ence of  known  thugs  in  unruly  groups.  It 
was  also  near  this  time,  the  attendance  was 
announced— 50,033.  a  new  record. 

Most  of  the  observers,  including  game  of- 
ficials, considered  the  game  clean,  hard- 
fought,  and  well  played  up  until  the  last 
quarter.  However,  trie  Eastern  coach  men- 
tioned that  he  tried  to  complain  about  il- 
legal blocking  on  the  part  of  some  St.  John's 
players  but  during  the  half-time  break,  he 
did  not  take  the  opportunity  to  register  an 
official  protest. 

The  turning  point  of  the  action  on  the 
field  took  place  in  the  final  quarter.  A  re- 
view of  the  film  clips  showed  hard  blocking 
on  the  part  of  both  teams.  On  one  such 
play  the  elbow  of  a  St.  Johns  player,  Jay 
Calabrese,   caught  Harris  on    the  right   side 
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of  his  face.  When  Harris  drew  back 
throw  a  punch,  an  official  saw  hl»  ^ 
ejected  him  from  the  game.  The  om*'''* 
did  not  see  illegal  use  of  hands  by  CalaS!!^ 
An  Eastern  player,  Calvin  Harris,  was  ei^^^ 
from  the  game  for  attacking  a  St  Joh  ■ 
player.  Jay  Calabrese,  following  a  play  a  f  ' 
yards  from  the  Eastern  bench  Second 
afterward,  the  Eastern  coach  enter^th 
playing  area,  according  to  him.  "to  see  *h! 
was  the  matter."  While  on  the  pUvin. 
field,  he  gestured  defiantly  at  the  offlclji 
and  registered  a  sense  of  disgust  which  ^ 
noticeable  to  many  fans.  While  the  Eastm 
coach  was  on  the  field,  an  action  which  wm 
not  sanctioned  by  officials.  Harris  raced  bad! 
onto  the  field  and  began  attacking  st  John* 
players.  Players  from  the  Eastern  bewh 
then  ran  onto  the  field,  apparently  to  r^ 
strain  Harris  but  in  the  mixup,  new  flohh 
broke  out  between  members  of  the  ti^ 
teams.  During  the  melee,  police  on  th« 
sidelines  were  forced  to  hold  back  scores  of 
spectators  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  fleM 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  St.  John's  coach 
restrained  his  team  members  from  crosslne 
the  field  and  becoming  engaged  in  the  mi 
order. 

When  order  was  restored.  Harris,  restrained 
by  his  own  teammates,  was  strapped  to  a 
stretcher  and  carried  from  the  field.  Thert 
was  no  announcement  concerning  his  condl- 
tlon  nor  an  explanation  via  the  microphone 
of  the  activity  on  the  field. 

In  explaining  the  gridiron  action,  a  veteran 
referee.  Raymond  J.  Wrenn.  wrote  In  part, 
this  statement  to  the  committee: 

"The  game  had  been  going  along  without 
any  problems  for  more  than  three  quarters. 
The  boys  did  not  present  any  problems  and 
there  were  no  remarks  between  players.  Ai 
an  example,  no  official  had  to  penalize  a  play, 
er  until  late  In  the  third  quarter  and  thU 
foul  was  a  simple  holding  one. 

"With  about  6  minutes  left  In  the  game, 
there  were  still  no  problems  and  It  wa«  a 
good  game  until  It  was  necessary  to  put  an 
Eastern  player  out  of  the  game  for  hitting  a 
St.  John's  player.  At  this  time  there  waaan 
injured  Eastern  player  on  the  field.  The 
coach.  Mr.  Richard  Mentzer.  Instead  of  at- 
tending to  the  Injured  player,  took  this  op- 
portunity to  complain  to  the  offlclals  about 
the  rough  and  unsportsmanlike  fouls  being 
committed  by  the  St.  John's  players.  He 
made  gestures  of  the  type  of  fouls'  and  di- 
rected his  remarks  to  the  St.  John's  player*. 
After  I  marched  off  a  15-yard  penalty  againrt 
Eastern  making  it  first  down  and  25  yarda  to 
go,  we  were  ready  to  run  off  another  play.  I 
saw  an  Eastern  player  run  off  the  bench  and 
go  up  behind  the  St.  John's  middle  lineback- 
er and  hit  him  behind  the  head  with  his  flat. 
This  same  player  was  the  one  ejected  from 
the  game.  Many  of  the  Eastern  players  on 
the  bench  charged  on  the  field  and  "a  fight 
took  place.  The  11  St.  John's  players  had  to 
fight  off  the  attack  and  were  in  danger  of 
serious  injury. 

"I  believe  that  If  the  Eastern  coach  and  his 
assistants  had  restrained  their  reserve  play- 
ers instead  of  coming  on  the  field  with  the 
players  from  the  bench  the  one  Eastern  play- 
er could  have  been  restrained  by  the  four 
officials.  This  would  be  a  routine  game  pro- 
cedure. 

"Again  Mr.  Mentzer.  and  Mr.  Bristor,  as- 
sistant coach,  made  remarks  about  the  St. 
John's  players  playing  illegally  and  not  being 
penalised.  Again  gestures  were  made  by  Mr 
Mentzer  about  the  type  of  Illegal  fouls  being 
committed. 

"Because  of  the  unsportsmanlike  foul  re- 
lating to   the   player  who  came  back  onto 
the  field.  It  was  necessary  to  add  another  15- 
yard   penalty.      I   asked   him    to   please  leave 
the  field. 

"The  game  was  continued  and  It  was  nec- 
essary to  remove  another  Eastern  player  for 
hitting  with  an  elbow.  There  were  several 
more  fouls  but  all  of  them  on  routine  plays 
associated  with  the  game  of  football. 
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^  "The  gestures  made  about  Illegal  play  and 
^  the  threftteninf  to  make  the  game  movies 
callable  to  point  out  the  offlclals'  mistakes 
was  not  in  keeping  with  coaching  ethics. 
ItiB  *  known  fact  that  problems  on  the  field 
reflect  themselvea  in  the  stands." 

From  the  outbreak  of  fighting  on  the 
field,  tensions  rose,  a  factor  which  many 
soectators  seemed  to  notice.  Many  admitted 
^t  they  bundled  children  and  began  leav- 
ing the  stadium  apprehensive  of  trouble  to 
come.    The  poUce  stmimed  up  the  situation 

in  this  way : 

"Several  of  the  persons  interviewed  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  of  rising  tensions  in  the 
^wd  as  the  game  progressed.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  events  on  the  field  had  in  creating 
tension  or  adding  to  that  which  existed.  If 
any.  is  °o^  known.  Some  persons  expressed 
the  view  that  these  occurrences  were  a  factor 
in  the  trouble  that  developed." 

Another  segment  of  the  police  report 
states:  "After  the  melee  on  the  field  the 
gpectators  In  the  Eastern  High  School  sec- 
tion became  restless  and  noisy,  and  tension 
appeared  to  Increase.  Fights  In  the  stands 
Increased  and  police  officers  had  to  restrain 
jome  persons  from  going  onto  the  field." 

Officers  stationed  at  the  Eastern  stands  re- 
ported that  a  few  seconds  before  the  game 
ended,  the  fans  started  a  "countdown"  and 
there  were  cries  of  "Let's  fight"  and  "Let's 
get  them." 

Continuing  with  the  police  report,  an  eval- 
uation of  summaries  submitted  by  242  police 
offlclals.  It  states : 

Immediately  after  the  game  was  over 
there  was  a  rush  of  several  thousands  of 
persona  from  the  Eastern  stands  toward  the 
St.  John's  stands.  Officers  reported  it  was 
physically  Impossible  to  stem  the  rush.  Po- 
lice officers  were  ordered  to  escort  the  St, 
jobn'i  team  and  band  off  the  field.  Other 
officers  proceeded  to  exits  and  ramps  where 
numerous  attacks  were  taking  place. 

Many  officers  reported  attacks  on  white 
persons  by  Negroes  In  and  out  of  the  stadium 
and  seeing  a  nimaber  of  white  persons  in- 
jured. They  stated.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
that  they  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
jured persons.  They  repeatedly  stressed  the 
difficulty  of  Identifying  the  assailants  and 
the  fact  that  one  assault  after  another  oc- 
curred with  the  assailants  disappearing  Into 
the  crowd.  The  officers  concentrated  on  as- 
sisting the  Injured  and  dispersing  the  crowds. 

They  reported  the  extreme  difficulty  en- 
countered in  efforts  to  control  the  crowd. 

Bottles  and  debris  were  thrown  at  the  St. 
John's  band  and  at  several  police  officers. 

Officers  reported  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  exited  at  gate  E  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stadium.  The  crowd  was  yelling,  curs- 
ing, and  generally  In  wild  disorder.  Three 
priests,  as  yet  unidentified,  were  assaulted 
by  B  group  of  Negroes.  One  priest  was  bleed- 
ing about  the  face  or  head.  There  were  re- 
ports of  unprovoked  attacks  on  white  f>er- 
sona  by  Negroes.  The  attacks  In  this  area 
extended  to  parkirg  lot  7  located  north  of 
the  stadium. 

It  was  estimated  that  approximately  3,000 
persons  were  Involved  lia  the  incidents  at 
gate  E.  Police  officers  reported  the  Impos- 
Blbllity  of  making  arrests  l>ecau8e  of  the  size 
and  temper  of  the  crowd  and  the  numerous 
assaults  taking  place  simulUneously. 

There  was  some  trouble  at  gate  D  and  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  stadiiun  but  most 
of  the  trouble  occurred  at  gate  E.  parking 
lot  7.  and  on  the  streets  north  and  northwest 
of  the  stadium. 

Many  thomands  of  persons  left  by  the 
main  entrance.  These  j>ersons  were  orderly 
and  no  trouble  was  encountered  except  for 
heavy  pedestrian  and  vehicular   traffic. 

The  disorder  and  assaults  spread  north- 
ward. The  worst  of  these  were  at  18th  and 
D  Streets  NE..  and  21st  Street  and  Bennlng 
Road  NE.  Several  arrests  were  made  at 
these  locations.  There  was  also  trouble  at 
21st  and  E  Streets  NE.     There  were  hundreds 


of  persons  at  these  locations.  There  were 
flghta  in  the  groups  and  ntimerous  reports 
of  rocks  being  thrown. 

It  was  reported  that  Negro  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  viewed  the  occurrences  as  dis- 
graceful. Some  of  these  Negro  families 
opened  their  homes  to  white  persons  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  mob. 

Inside  the  stadltun  one  officer  reported  he 
was  assisted  by  two  Negro  male  adults  in 
breaking  up  a  group  of  Negroes  who  had 
attacked  a  white  girl. 

One  officer  reported  his  motorcycle  was 
overturned  by  a  group  of  Negroes.  He  was 
calling  for  assistance  and  Just  managed  to 
get  off  the  motorcycle  before  It  was  over- 
turned. 

At  gate  £  and  at  21st  and  E  Streets  NE., 
dogs  were  used  to  bring  the  crowd  under 
control.  At  2lBt  and  Bennlng  Road  NE  ,  a 
police  dog  was  kicked  by  a  Negro  male  who 
also  struck  at  the  officer.  When  the  officer 
attempted  an  arrest  he  was  Jumped  on  by 
others  and  struck  on  the  head  and  kicked. 
Rocks  and  bottles  were  thrown  at  the  officer. 

At  Oklahoma  Avenue  and  Bennlng  Road 
NE..  a  police  dog  was  kicked  by  a  Negro  male. 
At  21  St  and  Bennlng  Road  NE..  an  officer  was 
pin-sulng  a  Negro  male  who  had  a  rock  In 
his  hand.  He  was  pushed  down  a  hill  and 
his  police  dog  was  kicked.  The  dog  was 
snapping  back,  but  the  officer  does  not  know 
If  anyone  was  bitten. 

At  all  of  the  locations  mentioned  there 
were  reports  of  large  crowds  fighting,  cursing, 
and  throwing  rocks  and  bottles. 

One  officer  was  spit  upon.  Pour  were 
struck  by  thrown  bottles.  One  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  some  object. 

In  another  section  of  the  police  report,  a 
study  was  conducted  of  residents  In  an  ad- 
joining neighborhood  of  the  stadium.  It  is 
printed  In  full : 

"The  general  area  north  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  was  the  scene  of  many 
fights  and  assaults.  To  obtain  Information 
residents  In  the  400  block  of  2l8t  Street 
NE.,  500  block  of  21st  Street  NE.,  2000  block 
of  E  Street  NE..  600  block  of  20th  Street  NE.. 
and  the  600  block  of  21st  Street  NE..  were 
Interviewed.  This  was  apparently  the  area 
In  which  the  worst  of  the  rioting  took  place. 
These  residents  are  Negroes. 

Total   residences  visited 106 

Number  of  families  Interviewed 83 

Not   at   home  during   canvass  or  during 

trouble 30 

Did  not  see  anytliing — Just  normal  foot- 
ball  crowd 27 

"A  number  of  persons  Interviewed  could 
furnish  no  viseful  information,  but  many  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  occurrences  that 
took  place  were  disgraceful. 

"Practically  all  of  the  persons  Interviewed 
saw  the  large  g^rotips  of  persons.  Ten  persons 
stated  they  saw  Negroes  attacking  white  per- 
sons. Eleven  stated  they  saw  Negroes,  mostly 
Juveniles.  Jumping  on  automobiles  and  run- 
ning up  on  porches.  A  number  saw  fights 
taking  place. 

"Several  of  the  residents  had  attended  the 
game.  One  stated  he  saw  an  Ei^stern  player 
striking  St.  John's  players  and  another  East- 
ern player  kicking  a  St.  John's  player.  They 
stated  they  left  the  game  early  because  they 
felt  trouble  coming.  One  saw  sporadic  fight- 
ing among  Negroes  during  the  game.  An- 
other stated  he  saw  Juveniles  drinking  from 
whisky  bottles  in  the  men's  restroom. 

"Two  persons  stated  a  Negro  neighbor 
opened  her  home  to  several  Injured  white 
boys.  Another  Negro  stated  he  told  several 
white  boys  to  come  up  on  his  porch  but  they 
ran  away  and  he  saw  them  attacked  by 
Negroes.  Another  Negro  resident  permitted 
white  boys  to  stay  on  her  porch.  One  stated 
she  went  to  the  assistance  of  a  white  boy 
who  had  been  assaulted  by  Negroes. 

"One  Negro  resident  stated  a  Negro  youth 
brought   a  white   youth   to  her   door.     Both 


had  been  beaten.  At  the  same  tlxae,  four 
other  white  youths  ran  up  and  abe  took  all 
six  into  her  home.  They,  too.  had  been 
beaten.  They  remained  there  until  the 
police  arrived.  Another  Negro  neighbor  went 
to  the  assistance  of  this  resident  and  both 
of  them  went  Into  the  street  to  assist  white 
persons. 

"None  of  the  persons  Intervieved  could 
identify  suiy  of  the  attackers.  Prom  the 
residents  In  this  neighborhood,  however,  the 
following  views  were  expressed: 

"1.  The  assaults  were  unprovoked  and 
committed  by  one  segment  of  Negroes  on 
white  persons  and  on  other  Negroes  who 
came  to  their  aid. 

"2.  There  appeared  to  be  considerable 
drinking. 

"3.  Many  were  angry  because  Eastern  lost 
the  game. 

'4.  A  group  of  Splngam  students  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  assaults  and  aid  the 
victims. 

"5.  Tlie  majority  of  the  disorderly  crowd 
were  not  students. 

"6.  The  residents  deplored  this  behavior 
and  will  discuss  the  matter  with  their  civic 
associations. 

"7.  They  were  complimentary  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  police  officers.  Additional  in- 
formation on  the  rioting  compiled  by  police 
included ; 

"Statements  were  obtained  from  two  bus 
drivers  which  described  the  disorder  created 
on  the  buses  by  large  nvunbcrs  of  Negro 
teenagers  and  the  damage  Infiicted  on  the 
btises. 

"Also  one  report  of  an  assault  which  oc- 
curred on  parking  lot  7  in  which  a  white 
female  was  attacked  by  15  to  20  Negro 
females.  She  received  only  home  treatment 
for  minor  Injtirles." 

Eleven  reports  were  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

TTiree  U.S.  Park  Police  officers  were  de- 
tailed to  the  parking  lots  at  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium.  One  of  these  officers  re- 
ported a  large  group  of  possibly  1.500 
teenagers  on  lots  7-A  and  7-P  with  sevtral 
groups  fighting  in  the  center  of  the  crowd. 
He  witnessed  six  or  seven  Negroes  beating  up 
two  white  boys  and  went  to  their  assistance. 
He  tried  to  break  up  several  other  fights  and 
was  encompassed  by  the  crowd.  The  crowd 
pushed  the  assailants  away  and  prevented 
apprehension.  He  stated  the  crowd  surged 
on  and  numerous  fights  continued. 

Another  saw  fighting  on  the  parking  lot. 
He  saw  one  Negro  male  bleeding  from  the 
nose.  The  officer  was  struck  in  the  chest  by 
a  thrown  rock.  He  also  saw  a  white  male 
bleeding.  He  tried  to  disperse  the  crowd. 
He  also  investigated  the  complaint  of  a  Ne- 
gro female  that  she  Injured  her  hand  when 
struck  by  an  automobile  occupied  by  several 
white  females.  The  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  refused  to  Issue  papers  in  this  case. 

Another  officer  who  was  assigned  to  park- 
ing lot  8  responded  to  parking  lot  7.  The 
hea\'7  traffic  delayed  his  arrival  and  when  he 
did  arrive  he  saw  a  large  group  of  persons, 
mostly  Negro,  running  up  the  parking  lot 
bank.     He  saw  no  fighting  at  that  time. 

One  officer  saw  no  fighting  on  arrival  but 
took  custody  of  two  lost  children. 

Another  went  to  21st  and  D  Streets  NE.. 
and  assisted  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  taking 
three  white  males  and  two  while  females  to 
their  cars  because  they  had  been  threatened 
by  Negroes.  He  also  assisted  the  Metro- 
politan Police  at  21st  and  Bennlng  Road 
NE.,  in  dispersing  large  groups. 

One  officer  went  U.  the  East  Capitol  Street 
Bridge  where  large  groups  of  teenagers  were 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  roadway 
blocking  traffic.  He  restored  traffic  move- 
ment and  then  assisted  In  dispersing  large 
groups  on  lot  7. 

Five  U-S.  Park  Police  officers  responded, 
with  special  equipment,  from  their  head- 
quarters. They  arrived  at  lot  7  and  found 
no  disturbances.     Also  resp>onded  to  lot  6  and 
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found  no  trouble.  They  patrolled  the  area 
but  the  gathering  of  groups  had  subsided. 
Causes  of  the  violence 
In  examining  what  it  considered  a  chain 
of  events  which  triggered  such  a  frightful 
uprising,  the  committee  found  no  incident 
which  could  singly  be  blamed  for  touching 
off  the  riot.  If  there  were  one  that  seemed 
to  fit  the  requirement,  it  probably  was  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Eastern  coach  and 
his  ousted  player.  To  charge  this  pair  with 
sole  guilt  for  touching  off  such  an  awesome 
climax,  would  perhaps,  take  out  of  context 
their  unfortunate  role  and  make  them  the 
scapegoats  for  a  shocking  laxity  of  the  spon- 
sors, the  Washington  Post,  the  Touchdown 
Club,  and  those  school  officials  in  both  Pub- 
lic and  Catholic  Leagues  who  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  championship  game  committee. 
These  parties  showed  an  amazing  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  flammable  potential  as 
Illustrated  by  the  uncivilized  behavior. 

This  Insensltlveness  was  unfortunate  be- 
cause for  the  past  several  years  misconduct 
has  plagued  athletic  events  of  the  public 
schools — and  even,  the  schoolboy  classic  as 
far  back  as  1956.  During  the  Intervening 
years,  school  officials  have  done  little  to  curb 
this  type  of  violence  at  school  athletic  con- 
tests. Unable  to  cope  with  the  misconduct 
problem  at  smaller  games,  school  officials 
nonetheless  approved  a  citywlde  game  draw- 
ing more  than  50,000  spectators,  unpicked 
and  unknown,  and  under  outside  aiispices. 
Several  guests  mentioned  that  a  committee 
should  have  been  named  several  years  ago  to 
probe  violence  and  misconduct  at  school 
athletic  events. 

As  recent  as  the   1961   Thanksgiving  Day 
game,    the    first    high    school    game    at    the 
i  stadium,    police    reported    difficulties    of    an 

1^  alarming  degree.     Almost  50,000  attended  the 

game  between  St.  John's  and  Eastern.     Ac- 
cording to  police,  one  student  was  beaten  on 
a  parking  lot  after  the  game  and  there  was 
,•  considerable  vandalism  to  the  stadium  dur- 

ing the  game.     At  the  close   of   the  annual 
^  Turkey  Day  game  in  1959,  spectators  rushed 

.  onto  the  field,  according  to  police.    A  player 

^  was  stabbed.     Another  person  was  struck  by 

f  a  chain.     Seventeen  other  incidents  were  re- 

ported to  police. 

Despite  this  experience,  sponsors  and  school 
officials  with  knowledge  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment promoted  the  1962  gridiron  battle 
1^  without  formulating  a  system  of  sound  safe- 

guards &nd  prevention.  Here  are  some  of 
the  important  factors  the  committee  believes 
produced  the  charged  atmosphere  and  ten- 
sion which  set  the  stage  for  violence: 

1.  Overcommerciallzatlon :    For    the    past 
decade,  the  game  has  grown  into  an  unwieldy 
Institution  with  a  sportsmanship  theme  but 
of   necessity   a   commercial   promotion,     in 
urging  the  public  to  purchase  tickets,  pro- 
rtioters  used  the  gimmick  of  "a  grudge  battle" 
which  created  a  climate,  according  to  many 
students  and  officials,  of  an  intense  and  pas- 
sionate  desire   for   victory.     There    were   re- 
ports  that  principals  were  required  to  sell 
at  their  school  building  certain  amounts  of 
tickets  to  the  game — even  to  outsiders  who 
entered  their  buildings  and  Interfered  with 
normal  school  programing.    One  public  high 
school  principal  clainfed  he  was  exhorted  to 
sell  5,000  tickets  by  superiors.     Even  with 
many  of  the  principals  opposing  the  game 
as  contrary  to  the  best  educational  stand- 
ards,   they   dUtrlbuted    and    sold    tickets    In 
any  desired  amounts  to  all  takers,  regardless 
of  their  reputation.    The  low-cost  admission 
and  the  Indiscreet  ticket  sales  attracted  the 
most  undesirable  elements  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  an  unruly  element   to  destroy  all 
evidence   of   a   character   building   program 
There  Is  much  doubt,  however.  In  the  minds 
of  some  committee  members  how  much  char- 
acter building  there  is  In  the  school  athletic 
program.     At  the  present  time,  the  public 
school    athletic    program    does    not    enforce 


standards  of  eligibility  ironclad  enough  to 
prevent  undesirables  from  participating  in 
the  sports  program.  This  probably  Is  due  to 
the  overemphasis  of  Interscholastlc  athletics 
to  the  detriment  of  developing  a  strong  and 
widespread  intramural  sports  programing. 

2.  Inadequate  planning:  With  thousands 
of  students,  many  without  parents  or  adults, 
teenagers  and  a  hanging-on  following  of  nu- 
merous drop-outs,  delinquents,  and  gang 
members  on  hand  to  watch  a  game  which 
easily  could  excite  a  basic  emotion,  there 
were  these  inadequacies: 

(a)  Complete  confusion  In  the  stands: 
There  was  no  usher  system,  except  where 
least  needed  within  the  very  limited  reserve 
seat  section  where  dignitaries  sat,  or  a  pat- 
tern of  each  school  delegation  sitting  to- 
gether under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher 
(as  called  for  in  the  official  school  regulation 
on  athletic  events) .  There  were  no  assigned 
seats  which  could  have  put  an  orderliness 
into  the  picture.  When  some  left  their  seats 
to  go  to  the  restrooms  or  refreshment  stands 
others  moved  into  them  There  was.  ac- 
cording to  many  observers,  a  continual  clog- 
ging of  aisles,  a  restlessness,  and  frequent 
standing,  all  evidences  of  mass  confusion 
which  contribute  to  wide  disorder  in  time  of 
trouble. 

(b)  Disorganization  in  arrangement:  At 
the  time  of  crisis,  no  one  occupied  a  position 
of  authority  to  put  into  operation  a  fast 
moving  prevention  plan.  As  it  happened, 
when  fighting  broke  out  on  the  field,  the  an- 
nouncer fell  silent,  the  bands  were  not  in- 
structed to  play,  and  there  was  no  program 
to  sidetrack  growing  tensions.  Even  the 
police  were  caught  short. 

(C)  Lack  of  good-will  tlic-me:  For  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  gathering,  the  sponsors 
and  school  officials  showed  little  concern  for 
developing  a  wholesome  racial  climate.  As 
police  report,  the  matter  of  a  predominantly 
white  team  versus  a  predominantly  Negro 
team  was  discussed  in  prior  meetings.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  conetructive  step  in 
that  direction.  There  was  no  plan  to  Invite 
as  a  sponsoring  group  the  Flgskln  Club,  a 
predominantly  Negro  sports  organization  of 
some  600  professional  men  Interested  in 
character  building  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  invite  headline 
Negro  sports  stars  or  performers.  Utilization 
of  Negroes  In  preparation  for  the  game  pos- 
sibly could  have  produced  more  constructive 
results  than  using  them  after  the  game  to 
find  out  what  went  wrong. 

( d )  Element  of  racism :  There  was  evidence 
of  racial  prejudice  among  attackers  during 
the  stadium  riot.  Remarks,  profanity,  and 
utterances  heard  by  some  rpectators  carried 
the  bitterness  of  racial  hatred.  Despite  the 
several  references,  the  Committee  found  no 
link  with  the  uprising  to  the  Black  Muslim 
movement.  In  a  statement  Issued  shortly 
after  the  riot,  leaders  who  represent  the  great 
majority  of  Negroes,  condemned  the  un- 
sportsmanshlp  conduct  and  rowdyism,  con- 
tending that  it  can  neither  be  excused  or 
tolerated.  The  leaders  pointed  to  a  release 
of  pent-up  emotions  built  around  the  cham- 
pionship game  and  mentioned  that  aspect  of 
the  fracas  reflects  ominous  overtones  and 
mirrors  the  challenge  of  much  of  America's 
unfinished  buslnessful  participation  in  all 
aspects  of  community  life  and  the  ekercis- 
ing  of  total  responsibility  in  community 
affairs.  ' 

Whether  there  is  a  gulf  of  hatred  between 
whites  and  Negroes  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
certainly  cannot  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
the  riot.  The  hoodlums  who  went  on  ram- 
page at  the  stadium  would  have  attacked 
supporters  of  any  victorious  team.  Including 
a  predominantly  Negro  one,  as  they  have  In 
the  past  without  interference.  Yet  fostered 
by  the  hoodlums,  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  city's  Negro  population,  the  stadium 
fracas   loomed    as   a   serious    racial   conflict 
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pitting  angry  Negroes  against  whiw 
It  Impaired  the  city's  community  r^!;.'^ 
Violence  is  no  answer  to  any  problJt  °'"- 
offenders  should  be  dealt  with  severely      ^ 

(e)  Atmosphere  of  lawlessness-  T^ti^ 
before  the  full  committee  develo^°°^ 
awareness  of  administrative  lack  of  ^  *" 
over  hoodlum  elements  in  the  schnr,?*^^' 
tern  and  a  deteriorating  condition  ^  J!^'" 
audience  events  outside  of  the  school  h,»f* 
ings.  Violence,  assaults,  disrespect  of  t2t 
ers  are  acts  of  an  undesirable  element 
students.  An  atmosphere  of  permisgtl.  °' 
has  discouraged  the  personnel  ot  r^^* 
schools  and  caused  a  citywlde  le<=8entn  ^ 
discipline  standards.  Fear  rages  thr  °' 
many  school  buildings  which  have  wi? 
tramping  grounds  for  outside  InfluenceTf^* 
eluding  thugs,  hoodlums,  and  persons  of  t?" 
lowest  character.  The  school  admlnlstratSn 
has  difficulty  in  coping  with  this  sltuatiS? 
The  morale  of  many  teachers  has  ^^ 
and  the  percentage  of  resignatloiTS 
transfers  has  Increased.  Nevertheless  k/.w, 
officials  fail  to  cooperate  with  poUce  .^i 
report  violations  of  the  law  noVdo  thT 
maintain  a  citywlde  reporting  system  of  i^ 
cidents  of  misconduct.  '  "i  in- 

Wlth  such  a  climate  In  the  school  Fvst«« 
students  receive  little  discipline,  little  imw' 
ance  and  little  incentive  to  develop  sSon^ 
citizenship  qualities  in   far  too  many  ca«f 
and  the  result  has  been  a  steadily  worsem^ 
misconduct   problem   in   the   public  school. 
Conduct    at    athletic   games— includlM  th. 
recent  stadium  contest-Is  symptomatic  of 
the   school   conditions   the   committee  ui. 
covered  as  it  probed  Into  the  causes  of  oba 
of  the  city's  worst  racial  flare-ups  in  manv 
years.     Alarming  were  the  reports  that  many 
public    schoolchildren    and    officials   decided 
not  to  attend  the  game  because  of  the  fear 
of  violence.     Staggering  was  the  testimonv 
of  various  individuals  and  police  as  to  the 
stockpiling     of     weaponry— umbrellas    with 
sharp  points,   broken   bottles,   rocks,  knives 
and  chains— which  are  used  in  public  schools 
and  In  some  instances  were  displayed  at  the 
stadium.     There   was   wide   belief   that  the 
stadium    violence    was    preplanned    and  or- 
ganized in  some  quarters  but  the  Committee 
found  no  basis  for  this.    The  Committee  did 
find  that  many  students  and  teachers  con- 
sidered Eastern  supporters  poor  losers  and 
many  of  Its  adherents  being  persons  of  un- 
desirable qualities.     That  such  a  disciplinary 
problem  would  reach  such  proportion  In  our 
school  system  should  be  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  all  citizens.     Even  more  so,  the 
situation  should  shock  all  leadership  both 
Negro  and   white   Into  Immediate  action  to 
Insist  on  better  training  and  better  sUnd- 
ards  for  all  schoolchildren  and  wage  a  re- 
lentless campaign  to  Improve  their  conduct 
Negro   leadership   faces   a    particularly  Im- 
portant challenge  in  this  regard,  because  of 
Its  greater  ability  to  Identify  with,  and  gain 
the  confldence   of,   a   large  segment  of  the 
public   school    population. 

(f)  Inadequate  policing  (special  note):  In 
discussing    this    area,    it    must    be   disclosed 
that  although   the   Police  Department  fur- 
nished the  Committee  Its  stadium  report,  the 
police  turned  down  an  Invitation  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  to  explain  the  report 
and  answer  pertinent  questions.    The  Police 
Department  failed   to  wholeheartedly  coop- 
erate with  the  Committee.    For  a  major  citv 
such   a  sign   of  disunity  is  distressing  and 
points  up  the  need  for  greater  cooperation 
between    various  agencies   and   department* 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.    Refusing  to  discuss 
the  stadium  developments,  police  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  elaborate  on  Juvenile  miscon- 
duct conditions.     But  there  was  always  the 
suspicion   why  they  refused   to  discuss  the 
stadium  patrolling,  especially  In  view  of  the 
Committee's  objective  desire  to  probe  deeply 
into  the  situation. 
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Throughout  the  testimony  and  in  many 
letters  were  words  of  praise  for  individual 
!w>ilcemen  who  performed  with  courage 
Vnd  devotion  during  a  trying  experience. 
Certainly  no  one  can  blame  the  police  per- 
forming any  way  but  their  best  under 
dlfBcult  circumstances  but  there  were  many 
areas  in  which  it  can  be  advanced  that  the 
Department  needed  to  be  much  more  con- 
cerned. Here  are  the  areas  the  Conmilttee 
wanted  much  to  probe: 

Human  relations:  During  the  Committees 
first  meeting,  a  police  officer,  on  a  tour  of 
the  stadium  told  the  group  that  he  noted 
no  rise  In  tensions  at  the  game.  Another 
officer  while  talking  to  the  Committee  Chair- 
man reported  he  spotted  known  hoodlums  In 
the  crowd.  An  expert  in  mass  behavior 
wondered  why  a  police  officer  specializing  In 
riot  control  didn't  give  leadership  In  the 
crisis.  There  were  comments  that  the  police 
youth  aid  division  with  officers  familiar  with 
the  schools'  problem  children  and  young 
adults  wasn't  used  more  extensively  at  the 

game. 

Enforcement:  During  the  game,  many 
spectators  complained  of  open  drinking, 
gambling,  scalping  of  tickets  and  bootleg 
sale  of  liquor  in  restrooms.  All  of  these  were 
Illegal.  There  were  few  arrests  for  these 
offenses.  One  police  officer  said  most  of  the 
offenders  were  escorted  from  the  stadium. 
This  allowed  the  buildup  on  the  outside,  a 
nucleus  of  a  discontented  grouping. 

In  high  school  games  In  other  years  and 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  contest,  student  crowds  rushed  onto 
the  playing  field.  The  procedure  has  become 
routine.  At  the  Thanksgiving  game,  the 
onrush  onto  the  field  provoked  disorders.  A 
police  officer  said  his  men  had  no  orders  to 
Stop  the  crowd  after  the  game  as  they  did 
when  fighting  broke  out  during  the  game. 
In  the  police  report.  It  Is  mentioned  that  the 
crowds  were  too  big:  to  halt.  The  Com- 
mittee was  left  without  a  clear  picture. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  need  for  enforcement 
of  a  policy  barring  on-flcld  rushes  after  a 
game,  even  with  penalties. 

Another  confusing  situation  developed 
when  It  was  brought  out  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  police  who  circled  the  field  at  the 
end  of  the  game  were  Inactive  while  fighting 
broke  outside  the  stadium.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  mobile  equipment,  there  was  no 
communication  between  the  full  police  staff- 
ing. The  Committee  could  not  probe  into 
this  situation. 

Also,  in  his  report.  Deputy  Chief  of  Police 
George  R.  Wallrodt.  reported  that,  "During 
the  entire  game  I  kept  a  close  surveillance 
on  the  entire  crowd  and  did  not  observe  any 
roving  group  or  gang  which  I  felt  was  agitat- 
ing trouble."  Later  he  wrote.  "Neither  did 
1  personally  observe  any  person  with  any  in- 
strument which  could  be  classified  as  a 
weapon."  This  was  not  In  keeping  with  re- 
ports the  Committee  received  from  specta- 
tors, but  the  police  officer  would  not  dis- 
cuss the  matter. 

Officers  of  the  Juvenile  division  of  the  Po- 
lice Department  reported  that  there  exists  a 
strained  relationship  with  school  officials 
growing  out  of  some  principals'  falling  to  re- 
port Juvenile  crimes.  There  are  few  meet- 
ings or  conferences  between  the  top  officials 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Police  officers  of  the 
Juvenile  division  who  appeared  before  the 
Commltee  deplored  the  situation  and  are 
anxious  to  help  clean  It  up.  but  they  claim 
they  cannot  get  the  full  cooperation  of  school 
offlcials. 

No  city  or  community  can  peacefully  exist 
without  law  and  order,  and  respect  for  law 
and  order.  The  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital have  a  responsibility  to  develop  a  work- 
ing relationship  among  all  departments  and 
agencies,  and  certainly  the  Police  Depart- 
ment will  be*  key  agent  In  any  all-out  ef- 
fort to  end  lawlessness  and   violence.     The 


Department  deserves  tJhe  help,  support,  and 
cooperation  of  every  citizen. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  championship  game 
While  In  Its  Initial  effort,  of  central  con- 
cern to  the  Committee  were  questions  related 
to: 

1.  'Whether  or  not  the  city  championship 
game  should  be  played:  and 

2.  If  so,  under  what  circumstances  and 
auspices. 

As  the  investigation  progressed.  It  was 
clear  that  the  questions,  issues,  and  problems 
related  were  much  more  broad  and  more  deep 
than  suggested  by  these  questions.  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  first  question  did  not 
readily  lend  Itself  to  a  "yes"  or  "no"  type 
answer.  Tlie  answer  to  such  question.  In 
view  of  the  information  examined  by  this 
Committee,  must  necessarily  be  punctuated 
with  qualifiers  such  as  "if,"  "when,"  and 
'unless." 

With  reference  to  the  game  Itself,  this 
Committee  believes  that  both  the  public  and 
Catholic  school  systems  should  first  take  a 
close,  hard  look  at  the  activity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  has  educational  value. 
This,  we  believe,  is  a  reasonable  yardstick  by 
which  a  school  function  might  be  measured. 
There  was  considerable  testimony  on  both 
sides  of  this  question  and  this  Committee 
believes  that  the  answer  to  this  issue  must 
come  from  those  persons  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  school  systems.  If  It 
Is  concluded  by  the  educators  that  the  answer 
Is  "no."  then  this  Committee  believes  that 
the  game  should  be  discontinued. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  It  is  decided  that 
there  is  educational  value  in  this  athletic 
contest,  then  we  recommend  that  the  game 
be  continued  when  It  has  been  established 
that: 

1.  High  powered  promotional  and  com- 
mercial aspects  of  the  game  have  been  elim- 
inated: 

2.  Broader  representation  of  school  person- 
nel and  the  general  public  is  present  on  the 
planning  committee; 

3.  Ticket  sales  are  under  rigid  control  and 
supervision; 

4.  Only  students  may  purchase  tickets  in 
the  schools  with  a  limit  of  two  or  three 
tickets  per  student  upon  presentation  of 
identification  card  and  signature; 

5.  Continuation  of  the  game  receives  the 
support  of  the  association  of  principals: 

6  Adequate  police  and  auxiliary  services 
will  be  provided: 

7.  All  seats  In  the  stadium  will  be  as- 
signed. Student  bodies  will  be  seated  to- 
gether with  teacher  personnel  assigned  to 
sections  with  their  students  and  Identified 
by  school  name  and  school  colors: 

8.  Uniformed  ushers  (whether  paid  or  vol- 
unteer) are  assigned  throughout  the 
stadium; 

9  No  team  will  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  two  consecutive  years  in  the  champion- 
ship game — patterned  after  the  Big  Ten  Rose 
Bowl  rule; 

10.  Head  coaches  will  be  rotated  between 
ptiblic  schools  on  an  equitable  and  sys- 
tematic basis  so  that  dynasty  building  will 
be  discouraged; 

11  Eligibility  rules  will  require  an  average 
of  grade  C  In  order  to  participate  In  Inter- 
high  school  athletics  for  the  reporting  period 
prior  to  the  championship  game: 

12.  Fans  should  be  barred  from  entering 
the  playing  field  and  this  policy  should  be 
announced  and  enforced; 

13.  Louds{5eakers  at  the  game  should  be 
manned  by  announcers  qualified  to  handle 
crowd  emergencies; 

14.  The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  be  ab- 
solutely prohibited  with  violators  being 
arrested  on  the  spot 

But  these  proposals  deal  only  with  the 
game,  and  what  happened  on  Thanksgiving 


Day  was  but  a  serious  symptom  of  a  larger 
problem.  A  riot,  shameful  as  It  was  and 
frustrating  to  thousands  of  ambitious  school- 
children. Jarred  Washlngtonians  to  the 
frightful  conditions  that  abound  In  oiu"  city, 
not  really  our  city  but  the  Capital  of  a  na- 
tion which  is  operated  absentee  fashion  by 
Congress.  Much  can  be  written  about  the 
need  for  home  rule.  Much  can  be  written 
about  the  need  for  funds  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
pand the  services  In  our  community.  Much 
can  be  written  about  the  discrimination  pat- 
tern in  emplojTnent  and  apprenticeship 
training  which  limits  the  future  of  many 
graduates  of  our  school  system.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  vastness  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  city  fathers  and  the  officials 
of  the  school  system.  That  Is  an  area  of 
special  concern. 

Realizing  the  predicament,  our  committee 
was  interested  in  finding  out  whether  school 
officials  used  to  best  advantage  the  tools,  the 
funds,  and  the  know-how  which  they  now 
possess.  In  a  school  system  which  President 
Eisenhower  once  said  that  he  wanted  to 
become  the  model  of  Integration  in  educa- 
tion, the  Committee  found  areas  In  which 
improvements  can  be  made; 

1.  A  failure  of  the  school  administration 
to  establish  a  system  of  developing  well- 
disclpUned  students,  who  hold  respect  for  a 
code  of  conduct  and  spoi-tsmanshlp.  Be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  criticism,  educators  too 
long  have  covered  up  serious  deficiencies  In 
conduct  and  failed  to  seek  the  help  of  the 
police  department  to  insure  an  enforced 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  harmony.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  system  needs  an 
"Amldon  Code  of  Conduct."  as  one  authority 
suggested,  to  allow  teachers  to  return  again 
to  the  field  of  teaching  Instead  of  fulfilling 
the  role  of  policemen.  This  wave  of  law- 
lessness does  not  spring  from  the  schools, 
but  the  schools  are  caught  in  the  web,  and 
must  halt  the  invasion  onto  their  properties. 
The  increase  of  vandalism  and  nonrespect 
for  the  law  needs  serious  attention,  too. 

2.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  system's  basic 
track  system  has  become  the  dumping 
ground  for  huiidreds  of  Negro  youth,  who  are 
consigned  to  inferior  Instruction,  far  too 
large  classes,  and  a  complete  lack  of  training 
to  fit  them  to  become  employable  citizens 
of  tomorrow.  Some  of  these  youngsters 
graduate  from  high  school  without  acquiring 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  later  meet 
rejection  when  they  apply  for  Jobs.  Many 
others,  discouraged  at  being  tossed  Into  a 
scrap  heap,  lose  interest  in  schooling  and 
become  dropouts,  the  members  of  a  large 
grouping  who  form  the  social  dynamite  to 
haunt  our  community  In  the  months  to 
come.  A  workable  system  has  not  been  de- 
veloped to  train,  equip,  and  Inspire  every 
student,  no  matter  his  skill  or  brainpower. 
to  perform  a  role  in  society.  This  ignoring 
of  a  problem  lias  done  much  to  build  a 
climate  of  despair  and  helplessness — but  yet 
school  officials  are  caught  In  a  vise — they 
have  no  money  to  do  the  things  they  know 
need  doing. 

3.  With  the  steady  accumulation  of  un- 
favorable conditions,  teachers  have  become 
martyrs  in  a  sometimes  hopeless  struggle. 
Many  have  given  up,  but  others,  more 
courageous,  remain  to  valiantly  carry  on. 
To  this  group,  Washlngtonians  should  feel 
proud  and  give  them  every  assistance.  Citi- 
zens should  work  to  make  their  Job  of  teach- 
ing the  most  important  In  the  months  to 
come.  The  same  feeling  should  apply  to 
administrators.  Harsh  as  it  is.  criticism 
should  be  constructive.  Willing  to  face  up 
to  his  responsibilities  and  seek  the  answers. 
School  Superintendent  Hansen  asked  for 
honest  opinions.  He  is  to  be  commended 
and  certainly  our  comtnittee  shares  with 
him  the  concern  to  develop  an  adeqvutte 
school  system.     Problems  are  staggering  but 
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not  too  atacgerlng  for  cltteena  of  Waahlng- 
too,  Hegro  and  white,  to  wort  shoulder  to 
Bhoulder  to  eliminate:  Our  city  U  the  mort 
Important  dty  In  America  to  demonstrate 
that  Negro  and  white  can  wtn-k  together, 
live  together,  and  play  together  as  a  symbol 
of  democracy  to  nations  throughout  the 
world.  We  can  do  this  even  though  there 
are  some  In  Congress  who  believe  the  high- 
lighting of  our  weaknesses  Is  an  admission 
that  Integration  of  public  schools  cannot 
work.  School  Integration  can  work  but  It 
requires  the  help  of  responsible  leaders,  par- 
ents, citizens,  and  children. 
Here  are  oxir  major  recommendations: 
1.  The  District  Commissioners,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  Chief  of  Police 
should  issue,  immediately,  a  strong  and  un- 
equivocal statement  making  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  any  students  or  hangers-on  engag- 
ing In  delinquent  or  other  forms  of  unlawful 
activity  will  be  subject  to  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  others,  this  policy  position 
should  cover  such  activity  as  loltertog  on 
and  near  school  bxilldlngs,  attacks  on  teach- 
ers and  other  school  jjersonnel,  rowdyism 
and  gang  actions. 

a.  Any  problem  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  law  violation  should  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  Youth  Aid  Division  of  the 
Police  Depfutment. 

This  committee  has  been  Informed  that 
where  lawless  activity  in  and  around  schools 
has  been  reported  Immediately,  the  problem 
Is  quickly  brought  under  control  and  pat- 
terns ot  lawlessness  are  broken.  Strict 
adherence  to  such  procedure  by  school  per- 
sonnel wUl  relieve  teachers  and  administra- 
tors of  police  duties,  permitting  more  time 
few  teaching — their  primary  responsibility. 

3.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
Board  of  Education  should  revise  the  current 
policy  governing  disciplinary  measures  which 
may  be  taken  by  teachers.  This  committee 
believes  that  teachers  should  be  given  more 
authority  and  protection  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  standards  of  deportment  in  our 
public  schools. 

While  the  rights  of  students  must  surely 
be  protected,  the  welfare  and  responsibility 
of  teachers  must  also  be  considered. 

4.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should 
take  Immediate  steps  to  ensure  proper  con- 
duct on  the  field  of  play  citing  the  behavior 
of  Calvin  Harris  as  the  type  which  cannot 
and  will  not  be  condoned. 

Richard  Mentzer,  the  Eastern  coach 
should  be  severely  disciplined  by  the  school 
authorities.  His  example  In  front  of  his 
players  and  before  nearly  50.000  spectators 
most  of  whom  were  charged  with  tension.' 
was  deplorable  and  Inexcusable. 

Those  who  are  varsity  players  and  their 
coach  are  expected  to  exemplify  aU  of  the 
best  qualities  of  behavior  and  sportsmanship 
To  have  these  serious  offenses  go  unpunished 
lends  gall  to  the  undisciplined  and  encour- 
agement for  wrongdoing  to  the  Indifferent. 

6.  Regulations  governing  participation  In 
the  high  school  cadet  program  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  enforced  rigidly  and 
uniformly.  ' 

In  years  gone  by,  the  cadet  program  was 
an  area  of  activity  which  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  building  and  strengthening  codes 
of  discipline  and  standards  of  conduct  In 
recent  years,  administration  of  the  program 
has  been  relaxed  to  the  extent  that  It  has 
become  easy  for  students  to  gain  excuse  or 
exemption  from  this  activity. 

8.  There  must  be  more  strict  police  en- 
forcement of  laws  relative  to  drinking  in 
public  places,  such  as  the  stadium. 

7.  There  should  be  established  In  the 
Police  Department  a  race  relaUona  detaU 
as  exists  In  other  metropolitan  centers  This 
highly  trained  unit  woiUd  discover  and  re- 
main alert  to  tension  areas  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  quick  and  positive  actions  to 
prevent  violence. 
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8.  A  captain's  advisory  council  of  citizens 
In  each  police  precinct  should  be  imple- 
mented, as  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners' Crime  Council. 

Effective  functioning  of  such  groups  can 
be  xiseful  in  building  community -police  rela- 
tions, thus  serving  to  reduce  antlpollce  feel- 
ings now  present  In  the  District — particularly 
among  a  large  segment  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion. 

9.  A  citjrwlde  citizenship  program  should 
be  organized  by  the  Commissioners"  Council 
on  Himaan  Relations  with  active  coopera- 
tion from  all  media  of  communication.  This 
program  would  emphasize  such  things  as 
proper  attitudes  and  actions  in  public  places 
under   different   kinds   of  circumstances. 

This  citizenship  program  might: 

(a)  Develop  a  series  of  open  forums  of 
community  groups  to  develop  communica- 
tion and  understanding. 

(b)  Urge  greater  exchange  programs 
among  religious,  civic,  and  business  groups. 

(c)  Urge  planning  of  an  annual  Citizenship 
Day  event  observance  with  high  schoolers 
takmg  over  the  duties  of  municipal  and  Fed- 
eral officers  for  a  day. 

(d)  Urge  greater  contribution  of  finances 
and  personnel  to  existing  organizations  en- 
gaged in  character  building  and  Job  oppor- 
tunity programs. 

It  might  serve  well  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  advertising  industry  and  constantly  fo- 
cus attention  to  our  desired  product— good 
citizenship. 

10.  A  close,  hard  look  should  be  given  the 
track  plan  of  the  public  schools  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness—particularly as  related  to  the 
basic  track. 

Even  though  this  program  Is  designed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  for  every 
child  at  a  level  of  his  ability  to  learn  and 
perform,  the  dropouts  remain  high  and 
threaten  to  conUnue  upward  unless  some 
specific  steps  are  taken  to  curtail  this  trend 

While  students  in  the  basic  track  often 
need  special  attention,  most  teachers,  par- 
ticularly the  more  experienced,  feel  de- 
moted when  assigned  to  such  classes.  In 
such  instances  both  the  children  and  the 
teacher  sxiffer. 

We  believe  that  many  of  these  children 
are  basic  only  in  description— not  in  poten- 
tial, and  this  potential  will  go  undeveloped 
except  that  a  proper  atmosphere  of  instruc- 
tion and  learning  is  provided  this  group. 

11.  A  full-time  administrative  position  on 
human  relations  should  be  established  in  the 
public  school  system  for  coordinating  and  de- 
veloping human-7*«latlons  activities  In  the 
schools.  This  staff  person  would  carry  the 
additional  responsibility  for  school-commu- 
nity relations  in  matters  of  human  relaUons 
and  would  coordinate  his  efforts  with  other 
agencies  of  government  and  the  community 

12.  The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  should  reempbaslze 
their  programs  of  parent  attitudes  on  school 
matters. 

The  home  must  be  tied  closely  into  the 
school  if  cooperation  and  followthrough  are 
to  be  achieved. 

13  Personnel  of  all  public  agencies  who 
provide  field  services  to  underprivileged 
homes  should  be  given  special  training  in 
human  relations. 

This  can  serve  to  build  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  people  they  serve  which  in 
turn,  can  help  reduce  hostilities  toward  the 
service  by  those  directly  benefiting  from  it. 

14.  All  schools  should  keep  records  of  dis- 
cipline problems  including  their  nature  and 
disposition.  Such  records  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Superintendent  on  a  regxilar 
basis. 

15.  The  rules  and  regulations  on  athletic 
activities  should  be  viewed  annually  and 
rigidly  enforced.  Violations  should  not  be 
treated  lightly  or  casually,  if  administra- 
tors of  such  programs  act  in  disregard  to  rej?- 
ulatlons,  what,  then,  can  be  expected  of  the 
youth  they  lead? 
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16.  Lines  of  authority  should  b*.  ,i 
spelled  out  and  observed.  Our  SiveLi^*' 
reveals  that  patterns  of  authoriS^!™«* 
buUt  up  in  the  athletic  pro^Si  w^'.> 
not  conform  to  lines  of  authorltv  JT^  ^ 
administratively.  This,  we  believe  ^i^!!f!f* 
contusion,  misplaces  responsibiluT^.  * 
throttles  communication  '"""7,    aad 

17.  The    athletic,     health,     and    nhv.. 
education  program  of  the  District  otrl^'^ 
bla  Public  Schools  should  rece  ve  ^^'^- 
dlate.  thorough  examination  and  eSi^*- 

These  areas  in  education  c^^^"^ 
marked  impact  on  the  discipline  and  V 
havlor  pattern  of  the  Indifferent  and^^!' 
ful  student  with  consequent  benefit  .^ 
other  areas  of  education.  '^"eau   to 

18.  A  Youth  Conservation  Corns  or  ^ 
similar  program  should  be  establuLi  ?* 
the  District  of  Columbia,  The  n,!ii* 
should  give  priority  consideration  to^^ 
cations  Of  dropouts.  The  activity  Sd" 
also  be  geared  to  providing  training  a^c^ 
perlences  which  will  improve  emBlSmem 
prospects  and   facilitate  adjustment  T^! 

19.  The  District  Commissioners  and  SyiLr 
Intendent  of  Schools  should  use  eve,?  Si 
Bible  means  available  to  them  In  seeUni!;! 
open  the  doors  of  apprenticeship  ando^ 
on-the-job  training  programs  to  l3 
youth.  Negro  students  are  heavily  enro^ 
in  the  vocaUonal  schools  but  find  lit^n^ 
portunlty  of  finding  employment  in  the  flS 
of  their  training  under  existing  practic«  S 
some  labor  unions— particularly  the  build 

ng  trad«^     This  represents  a  irlol  Ci 

em  for  the  District  since  the  construS 

industry  here  is  second  only  to  the  ^S«S 

Government  in   the   number  of  persona^S 

,,,1^"  ^^^J^*  government.  Including  the 
public  schools,  should  not  participate  in  anv 
programs  which  are  not  open  on  an  eaS 
basis  to  all  qualified  applicants. 

2a  More  remedial  work  should  be  given  ». 
sizable  group  of  our  public  school  chU<ten 
Teachers  should  be  specially  trained  to  teach 
that  group  of  students  who  suffer  culturallv 
academically,  and  economically.  '* 

Wholesale  exodus  of  white  students  from 
public  schools  leaves  an  unbalanced  rather 
than  normal-type  school  population  Teach- 
er selection  and  training  should  take  thU 
into  account.  ^^ 

21  More  counselors  and  social  workers  are 
badly  needed  throughout  the  pubUc  school 
system.  Here,  again,  such  personnel  should 
have  a  special  understanding  of  the  prob- 
Jems  of  the  students  with  whom  they  work 
These  people  ought  to  be  well-trained  to  give 
counsel  and  aid  which  will  guide  youth  to- 
ward attainable  goals. 

22.  While  many  hours  have  been  devoted 
to  Investigation  of  the  stadium  fracas  and 
school  problems  by  this  Committee,  we  have 
been  severely  limited  by  time  and  expertise 
in  our  attention  to  some  of  the  broader  con- 
siderations of  this  matter. 

The  IndlcaUon  U  clear  that  more  assistance 
should  be  given  school  officials  in  the  prob- 
lems they  face  in  provldmg  the  best  educa- 
tional atmosphere  possible  for  the  children 
they  serve. 

The  Committee  requests  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  to  present  this  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  with  the  Commlttee'i 
strong  recommendation  that  the  Board  take 
immediate  action  to  Implement  those  sugges- 
tions that  are  within  its  Jurisdiction. 


THE  UKRAINIAN  REPUBLIC  OP  1918 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  in  January  it  is  my  privilege  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  which  was  proclaimed  on 
January  22.  1918,  and  which  endured  a 
brief,  and  stormy,  2  years.  This  republic 
was  the  Incarnation  of  an  ideal  cher- 
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ished  for  centuries;  and  which  persists 
today  despite  the  systematic  denational- 
teatlon  deportetion,  and  starvation  prac- 
ticed by  Its  Kremlin  rulers.  Prom  their 
ftrst  association  with  the  empire  of  Mos- 
^w  by  the  treaty  of  Pereyaslav  in  1654, 
Moscow  has  striven  in  vain  to  deny  the 
cultural  integrity  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion which  constantly  and  courageously 

resurges.    ;  ,  ^^    ^ 

Briefly,  let  me  retrace  some  of  the  de- 
tennlning  events  in  Ukrainian  history. 
The  country  was  christianized  from  Con- 
stantinople; Kiev,  its  capital,  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  prominent  outposts 
of  Byzantine  civilization.  In  the  13th 
century  the  Mongol  Tartar  invasion  de- 
stroyed the  Klevan  state.  Gradually  it 
became  divided  among  surrounding 
countries,  but  the  culture  and  traditions 
were  more  tenacious  than  the  shifting 
borders'^nd  the  Ukrainians  remained  a 
distinctive  national  group. 

Beginning  in  1783  with  Catherine  II's 
ruthless  suppression  of  all  traces  of  self- 
government  or  separatism  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  stem  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tional movement  was  severed  again  and 
again  by  czarist  persecution,  but  the  root 
remained  intact. 

Although  recognized  as  an  independ- 
ent state  by  Lenin  in  1917,  he  simultane- 
ously presented  it  with  an  unacceptable 
ultimatum  whose  rejection  precipitated 
the  Soviet  declaration  of  war  upon  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  Re- 
public proclaimed  its  complete  indep>end- 
ence  on  January  22,  1918.  and  began  a 
valiant  and  stubborn  fight  to  preserve 
it.  Despite  its  heroic  struggle,  the  last 
remnants  of  the  government  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  were  forced 
into  exile  in  November  1920.  marking  the 
close  of  another  chapter  in  the  Ukraine's 
pursuit  of  national  independence. 

In  1922  certain  prohibitions  against 
the  cultivation  of  the  Ukrainian  culture 
and  language  were  relaxed.  As  in  pre- 
vious instances,  this  oCBcial  thaw  im- 
mediately germinated  a  renaissance  of 
literature  and  the  other  arts.  But  in 
1926.  these  awakened  hopes  were  again 
brutally  shattered.  Stalin's  policy  of 
centralization  and  industrialization  de- 
manded that  the  independent  peasantry 
of  the  Ukraine  collectivize  their  farm- 
lands. Those  who  resisted  were  deported. 
When  these  methods  failed  to  break  the 
opposition,  Stalin  impHjsed  new  and  harsh 
delivery  quotas  upon  villages  and  re- 
moved grain  stores  from  Ukraine,  pro- 
voking an  intense  famine  which  ravaged 
the  country  and  depopulated  whole  vil- 
lages. This  was  accomi>anied  by  a  purge 
of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  cultural  renaissance. 

Although  resistance  has  never  ceased 
and  w£is  carried  on  heroically  by  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  during  World 
War  II,  against  both  its  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist oppressors,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  been  unable  to  shake  the  tyrannous 
yoke  of  the  Kremlin.  Still,  there  are 
counties  valiant  Ukrainians  who  refuse 
to  abandon  their  goal  of  national  self- 
determination,  an  objective  which  finds 
free  expression  by  the  Ukrainians  who 
have  sought  liberty  and  refuge  in  our  own 
country. 

May  I  suggest  that  we  pause  for  a 
moment  to  assess  the  true  value  of  free- 


dom in  light  of  the  history  of  this  brave 
people — an  ideal  which  cannot  be 
quenched  in  blood,  nor  burled  imder 
years  of  repression.  In  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  today  the 
voice  of  these  patriots  has  been  silenced. 
But  its  echo  vibrates  still  in  the  con- 
science of  all  freemen. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
45  years  ago.  a  new  nation  was  born — 
the  Republic  of  the  Ukraine.  This  na- 
tion could  well  be  described  by  the  same 
eloquent  words  once  applied  to  our  Na- 
tion's birth  because  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  Indeed  a  nation  'conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

But,  as  we  all  know,  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public did  not  long  endure.  In  1920. 
its  declaration  of  independence  was  de- 
clared void  by  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  new  nation  lost  a  brief  but  bit- 
ter struggle  with  the  Red  army. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  had  been  crushed  by  an  inva- 
sion. Their  geographical  position  and 
the  wealth  of  their  soil  has  brought  them 
a  long  history  of  invasions. 

Yet.  the  Ukrainian  national  identity, 
culture,  and  customs  were  tenaciously 
preserved.  Hopes  for  liberty  and  self- 
determination  were  passed  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next. 

These  hopes  are  still  alive.  Yesterday, 
Ukrainians  in  all  parts  of  the  free  world 
solemnly  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
nation's  short-lived  independence  with 
sorrow,  with  pride,  and  with  a  renewed 
pledge  that  the  Ukrainian  people  will 
again  be  free. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  the  Ukrainian  people  celebrated 
the  45th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. On  this  date,  in  the  year  1918. 
they  threw  off  the  centuries-old  yoke  of 
Muscovite  domination,  and  proudly  pro- 
claimed themselves  a  sovereign  nation. 

But  their  freedom  was  short  lived.  A 
few  years  later  the  Bolsheviks  hurled  the 
Red  army  against  the  newborn 
Ukrainian  state.  The  Ukrainian  people 
resisted  bravely,  but  they  were  van- 
quished by  overwhelming  odds.  Night 
again  descended  on  this  heroic  and  long- 
suffering  people. 

There  has  been  too  great  a  tendency 
to  accept  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  mono- 
lithic state.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
monolith,  but  a  gigantic  prison  house  of 
nations,  where  men  are  persecuted  as  in- 
dividuals and  where  peoples  are  perse- 
cuted as  peoples  And  the  chief  of  the 
imprisoned  nations  within  the  confines 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  never 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  Bolshevik 
regime  Time  and  time  again  they  have 
resisted — and  resisted  to  the  death.  Five 
million  Ukrainians  died  resisting  the 
forced  collectivization  in  the  thirties. 
They  rose  again  against  the  Bolsheviks 
during  World  War  II.  Even  in  recent 
years,  the  Soviet  press  has  been  con- 
strained to  admit  that  Ukrainian  guer- 
rillas were  still  active. 

We  have  made  a  practice  of  observing 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  do  so. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  join  with 
the  millions  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 


descent  who  commemorate  their  day  of 
liberation. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  tell  the  35 
million  Ukrainians,  who  groan  under  the 
crudest  yoke  in  their  history,  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them,  that  we  do  not 
accept  their  enslavement  as  final,  that 
we  are  confident  the  sun  of  freedom  will 
again  shine  on  them  and  that  they  will 
take  their  place,  as  is  their  God-given 
right,  among  the  conmi unity  of  sovereign 
nations. 
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SWIMMING  POOLS 
NOW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
noticed  with  interest  a  story  in  this 
mornings  Washington  Post  reporting 
that  the  city's  Recreation  Board  has 
asked  the  District  Commissioners  to  put 
15  swimming  pools  in  their  6-year  public 
works  program. 

The  appalling  lack  of  public  swimming 
pools  in  Washington  has  been  a  matter 
of  concern  to  me  for  some  time.  In  the 
summer  of  1961.  the  statistics  on  the 
number  of  pools  in  Washington  was 
brought  to  my  attention  during  an  in- 
vestigation of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  District  which  was  being  conducted 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  which 
I  am  chairman.  It  seemed  unbelievable 
to  me.  then,  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  its  population  of  nearly  764,000 
would  have  fewer  public  swimming  pools 
than  Evansville.  Ind.,  a  city  one-fifth  Its 
size.  The  District  has  seven,  Evansville 
has  eight  pools. 

I  began  my  public  life  in  the  field  of 
recreation,  as  a  playground  director. 
Later,  as  mayor  of  Evansville.  I  put  heavy 
emphasis  on  a  program  of  healthy  recre- 
ation for  our  young  people  as  a  part  of 
our  efforts  to  fight  juvenile  delinquency. 
Today  the  results  are  apparent  in  the 
statistics  there. 

According  to  Recreation  Superintend- 
ent Milo  F.  Christiansen.  Washington  has 
seven  public  pools.  Two  of  these  are  op- 
erated by  his  Department  and  the  other 
five  by  a  company  under  contract  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  two  mu- 
nicipal pools  date  back  to  1916  and  the 
Park  Service  pools  were  built  in  the  early 
1930's.  the  article  says,  and  all  are  de- 
teriorating beyond  the  point  of  repair. 

I  commend  Superintendent  Christian- 
sen on  his  recommendation.  However, 
Mr.  President,  whatever  needs  to  be  done, 
and  I  do  not  believe  building  15  pools 
is  too  much,  should  be  done  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  For  it  is  my  con- 
tention, Mr.  President,  that  a  boy  who 
swims  and  exercises  all  day  is  a  boy  who 
will  be  too  tired  to  get  into  mischief  at 
night. 


PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    GRAIN 

PROGRAMS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  E>e- 
cember  21,  1962,  issue  of  Oregon  Farm 
&  Market  Outlook,  a  publication  of  the 
cooperative  extension  program  in  Ore- 
gon, contains  a  thoughtful  review  and 
analysis  of  the  alternatives  facing  Ore- 
gon farmers  in  the  months  ahead.  The 
article  is  entitled  "New  Grain  Programs 
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Call  for  More  Decisions  With  Many  Im- 
plications," and  was  written  by  Marion 
D.  Thomas,  an  extension  agricultural 
econofmlst  of  Oregon  State  University  in 
Corvallis,  Oreg. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Thomas  points  out 
that  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  its 
management  of  the  feed  grain  programs 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  either  make 
or  break  the  feed  grain  industry  of  our 
section  of  the  country. 

If  action  desired  by  our  Oregon  and 
Washington  grain-feeding  industry  is 
taken,  then  an  economic  asset  to  the 
west  coast  can  be  nurtured.  The  con- 
sumers of  meat  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  can  be  benefited  and  the 
economy  of  our  coast  States  can  be 
strengthened. 

On  the  contrary,  if  adverse  manage- 
ment of  the  feed  grain  programs  is  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  Mr.  Thomas  points  out.  the 
stakes  for  the  State  of  Oregon  are  high. 
He  says  in  his  concluding  paragraphs  : 

It  seemfl  safe  to  say  that  discussions  and 
actions  here  in  Oregon  and  at  other  points 
throughout  the  Nation  during  1963  will  have 
Important  bearings  on  whether  or  not  the 
State  has  the  opportunity  to  retain  and 
expand  local  feed  markets  for  grain.  This 
situation  holdjB  the  key  to  whether  or  not 
Oregon  can  do  more  to  help  supply  the 
meat  wanted  by  the  rapidly  growing  Pacific 
coast  population,  and.  In  turn,  enjoy  the 
economic  development  that  stems  from  con- 
verting grain  into  meat. 

If  the  area  is  denied  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  larger  grain-feeding  industry,  it 
appears  most  likely  that  the  trend  will  be. 
perhaps  slowly  but  almost  surely,  toward 
more  and  more  idle  acres.  This  may  mean 
either  more  or  fewer  Government  checks.  It 
would  mean  a  continuing  transfer  of  Invest- 
ment and  employment  opportunities  from 
this  area  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Of 
course,  these  so-called  Idle  acres  may  serve 
long-term  beneficial  purp>ose8  in  soil-con- 
serving crops  and  as  recreational  open  spaces; 
but  such  uses  generate  few  Jobs  and  rather 
low  investment  returns. 

In  all  this,  manmade  Federal  programs 
seem  likely  to  play  Important,  If  not  con- 
trolling  roles. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
am  naturally  very  concerned  about  what 
has  ht^ipened  in  the  past,  as  the  result 
of  attitudes  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  resulted  in  what  Mr. 
Thomas  characterizes  as  having  dwarfed 
Oregon's  poultry  enterprises.  It  is  the 
kind  of  attitude  which  he  believes 
threatens  now  our  cattle  feeding  and  hog 
raising  operations. 

I  cannot,  as  a  legislator  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  accept  as  justified  Fed- 
eral governmental  manipulation  of  Fed- 
eral stocks  of  feed  grains  which  would 
place  Oregon  farmers  in  a  vulnerable 
competitive  position. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  logic  of  the 
position  set  forth  by  Marion  Thomas  will 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultxire  in  coming  to  its  fu- 
ture decisions  in  the  feed  grain  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nkw  Geaik  PmoGRAMs  Call  foe  Moax  Deci- 
sioNs  WTth  Mant  Imtlicattons 
(By  Marion  D.  Thomas) 
Pressures  for  Idling  acreage  and  reducing 
grain  production  are  increasing.  New  pro- 
grams are  being  offered.  These  aim  to  re- 
duce tax  costs  of  storing,  exporting,  support- 
ing, diverting,  and  the  like.  The  programs 
seek  to  bring  production  in  better  balance 
with  available  markets  at  prices  and  with 
payments  that  will  provide  reasonable  re- 
turns to  efficient  farmers.  The  consequences 
remain  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile  there  will  be 
much  vmcertalnty  and  speculation  about 
decisions  of  administrators,  producers,  and 
others. 

BABLET  GEOWERS   HAVE  ALTEHNATIVES 

Early  In  1963  Oregon  barley  growers,  and 
other  feed  grain  growers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  feed  grain  pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  1962  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act.  Under  this  program,  they 
will  have  a  choice.  They  may  choose  be- 
tween (1)  idling  at  least  20  percent  of  their 
feed  grain  acreage  and  receiving  amenities 
In  the  form  of  Government  checks  and  a 
guaranteed  minimum  price  or  (2)  planting 
as  much  barley  and  other  feed  grain  as  they 
like  and  taking  chances  on  the  open  market 
price. 

Obviously,  the  first  choice  tends  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  raw  products  available  to 
support  grain  exporting,  livestock  feeding, 
and  other  related  economic  activities.  The 
second  choice  exposes  grain  producers  to 
certain  short-term  price  and  income  risks 
that  are  now  greater  than  in  other  recent 
years.  These  greater  risks  stem  from  new 
administrative  alternatives  and  changing 
supply  and  demand  conditions.  Barley 
market  prices  could  be  $5  or  W  a  ton  below 
returns  available  to  growers  who  participate. 
Instead  of  equal  to  or  higher  than  supports 
as  in  other  recent  years. 

County  ASCS  offices  will  have  details  on 
this  program.  County  extension  agents 
have  partial  budget  work  forms  and  other 
information  to  assist  those  wishing  to 
analyze  income  effects  of  various  alternatives 
on  their  farms. 

Similar  pressures  to  reduce  plantings  are 
at  work  on  wheat.  The  foreseeable  possi- 
bUities  no  longer  include  wheat  at  $2  a 
bushel  grown  fence  to  fence,  as  would  be 
preferred  on  many  Oregon  farms.  This  op- 
portunity has  not  existed  since  1954.  At 
that  time,  wheat  growers  accepted  the  alter- 
native of  price  supports  at  76  percent  to  90 
percent  of  parity  on  about  two-thirds  of 
their  wheat  land  and  began  shifting  the 
remaining  acres  to  other  crops,  primarily 
barley  here  and  mllo  (grain  sorghum)  In  the 
Great  Plains. 

NEW     CHOICES     PaOVmED     rOE     WHEAT 

For  1963  wheat  growers  have  already  made 
the  choice  between  (1)  a  further  cut  of  at 
least  20  percent  in  their  wheat  acreage  and 
eligibility  for  income-protecting  payments 
and  loans  or  (2)  no  payments  and  planting 
their  allotted  acreage. 

This  coming  spring,  wheat  growers  will  be 
offered  a  new  choice  for  1964,  under  provi- 
sions of  the  1962  Food  and  Agrtculttu-e  Act. 
This  new  choice  Is  a  modified  and  diluted 
version  of  an  approach  long  favored  by  Ore- 
gon wheat  Industry  leaders.  In  effect.  It 
would  attempt  to  price  some  wheat  back 
into  its  traditional  use  in  this  area  as  a 
feed  grain.  In  this  way.  It  also  alms  to 
bring  Idle  or  diverted  acres  back  Into  pro- 
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ductlon  as  soon  as  surpluses  have  hr.. 
duced  to  needed  reserve  levels.  ^*'*  **" 

This  plan  spUts  the  wheat  supolv  h,»«_ 
domestic  food  use.  exports,  and  o^^ 
mestlc  uses.  This  approach  has  hZl  **" 
slsted  by  politically  powerful  m^  ^ 
livestock  Interests  in  the  corn  m^  *** 
country  east  of  the  Rockies.  Thev  Bw.f 
minimize  the  Northwest's  abUltv  trT*'  *° 
pete,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  mar^t??' 
livestock  and  poultry  f  products  Th 
would  like  to  corner  as  much  as  nomihi  ^ 
the  Pacific  coast  market  as  well  asto*  °' 
em  markets  for  grains.  Jlvestock  uj^]' 
try.  pouj- 

GBAIN  FEEDING   HAMPEEED 

These    attitudes    and    resulUnjt   nmi«. 
have   dwarfed  Oregon's   poultry  entwSi^ 
wrheat  feeding  has  practically  vaniahed^T*' 
barley  feeding  and  Oregon's  relatlvel,  n^Z 
expansion  In  catUef ceding  and  hog  WT 
are  threatened.     For  many  years   and^J^ 
dally   the   past  4   or  5  years.  Federal  S^i 
programs  have  operated  in  such  a  way  L^ 
place   the  Northwest's  grain-feeding  iai^ 
tries  In  a  very  vulnerable  competlUvBToT 
tlon.     Efforts  are   being  made  to  alit^^l 
this  situation,  but  the  response  at  the  pw/ 
eral  administrative  level  has  not  been  v^ 
encouraging    since    the    fall    of    1961    wi^  ' 
special   sales  programs  were  operated  tatl 
short  time.    Actions  which  tended  to  re«lD« 
fall   1962  barley  prices  were  not  nece««aiS» 
In  the  national  Interest  and  certainly  mn 
not  among  those  favored  by  leaders  in  nj^ 
west  grain  and  livestock  Industries. 

As  1962  ended,  the  USDA  conUnued  seUln* 
nailo  and  corn  in  the  Great  Plains  and  mi 
west  at  $4  to  $6  a  ton  below  prlce-suDDort 
levels.  This  held  market  prices  down  Vnd 
thus  became  an  Indirect  subsidy  to  livestock 
and  poultry  feeders  there.  No  similar  pro- 
gram  was  available  in  the  Northwest. 
state's  stakes  high 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  discussions  and 
actions  here  In  Oregon  and  at  other  poinu 
throughout  the  Nation  during  1963  will  have 
important  bearings  on  whether  or  not  the 
State  has  the  opportunity  to  retain  and  ex- 
pand local  feed  markets  for  grain.  This  situ- 
ation holds  the  key  to  whether  or  not  Oregon 
can  do  more  to  help  supply  the  meat  wanted 
by  the  rapidly  growing  Pacific  coast  popula- 
tion, and.  In  turn,  enjoy  the  economic  de- 
velopment that  stems  from  converting  grain 
into  meat. 

If  the  area  is  denied  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  larger  grain-feeding  industry,  it  ap- 
pears most  likely  that  the  trend  will  be,  per- 
haps slowly  but  almost  surely,  toward  more 
and  more  Idle  acres.  This  may  mean  either 
more  or  fewer  Government  checks.  It  would 
mean  a  continuing  transfer  of  Investment 
and  employment  opportunities  from  thli 
area  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Of  course, 
these  so-called  idle  acres  may  serve  long- 
term  beneficial  purposes  In  soil -conserving 
crops  and  as  recreational  open  spaces;  but 
such  uses  generate  few  Jobs  and  rather  low 
Investment  returns. 

In  all  this,  manmade  Federal  programs 
seem  likely  to  play  Important,  If  not  con- 
trolling roles. 


FEDERAL  LA>fDS  AND  COUNTY 
REVENUES 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Judge 
Lloyd  Rea,  of  Baker  County,  Oreg..  de- 
livered an  excellent  and  most  interesting 
address  before  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  in  December  on  the  subject 
of  Federal  lands  and  county  revenues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Rjcooro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
^ordertjd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtooti.. 

as  follows:  

y^P0AL  Lands  and  County  Revwubb 
A/idrMS  by  Judge  Uoyd  Rea,  Baker  County. 
n««r  briore  the  Land,  Water,  and  Money 
SSirence  of  the  Western  Regional  Dls- 
^    National    Association    of    Counties, 
u!.  Vegas,  Nev.,  December  13,  1962) 
Tt  is  with  profound   humUlty  that  I   ap- 
oroacb  the  subject  of  Federal-local  fiscal  re- 
JJuoM.  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
mnd  written  by  experts. 

At  least  five  major  studies  of  Federal  pay- 
menta  to  State  and  local  governments  on 
^half  of  Federal  lands  have  been  made 
rtfiTlnE  the  last  20  years.'  Relatively  little, 
howewr,  has  been  said  or  written— at  least 
hr  way  of  formal  reports— by  the  county  of- 
ficials who  are  so  vitally  Interested  and  In- 
volved with  this  problem.  Of  the  five  major 
TtoorX»  cited,  two  were  prepared  by  Federal 
official*,  one  by  a  congressional  committee, 
one  by  the  National  Bducatlon  Association, 
and  one  by  an  intergovernmental  conunlttee 
which  did  not  have  a  single  representative  of 
county  government. 

Thus  the  voice  of  the  counties  has  not  yet 
been  heard  by  those  who  have  been  striving 
for  years  to  develop  a  uniform  policy  and 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  this  chaotic  and 
vast  field-  Now.  with  the  build-up  of  our 
State  associations  of  county  officials  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  creation  of  this  west- 
em  regional  district,  and  above  all,  the 
transformation  of  our  national  association 
into  an  active  and  articulate  spokesman  for 
grassroots  government,  it  Is  going  to  be 
possible  for  the  counties  to  take  a  more 
active  role  In  shaping  the  decisions  that 
affect  us. 

I  do  not  propose.  In  this  brief  address,  to 
lay  down  any  projxjsed  panacea  that  would 
solve  all  of  our  problems,  or  even  any  part 
of  them.  It  seemst  doubtful  to  me  that  any 
single  principle  or  policy  can  be  devised 
which  will  satisfy  all  of  the  Interests  reflected 
in  this  problem,  and  If  It  Is  possible  to  de- 
vise one.  such  a  task  would  call  for  great 
cooperation  and  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
people  and  organizations.  What  I  do  hope 
to  do  is.  first,  review  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  underlying  the  problem,  and 
second,  to  suggest  some  guidelines  which 
should  be  considered  In  evaluating  any  legis- 
lative proposal  which  seeks  to  improve  or 
otherwise  alter  the  many  existing  provisions 
for  Federal  payments  to  States  and  local 
governments  related  to  Federal  ownership 
of  land. 


'Federal  Real  Estate  Board,  Federal  Con- 
tributions to  States  and  Local  Governmental 
Units  With  Respect  to  Federally  Owned  Real 
Estate,  Washington:  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  1943  (H.  Doc.  No.  216.  78th  Cong.. 
Ist  sess.) ;  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Federal,  State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal 
Relations  (letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  •  •  •  in  response  to  S.  Res. 
160) .  Washington :  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1943  (S.  Doc.  No.  69,  78th  Cong  ,  Ist 
sess);  National  Education  Association,  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Education  and  School  Finance. 
Status  and  Fiscal  Significance  of  Federal 
Lands  In  the  11  Western  States,  author, 
1950,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Fed- 
eral Land  Ownership  and  the  Public  Land 
Laws  (report  on  "taxes  and  other  in-Ueu 
payments  •  •  •").  Washington:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1954  (83d  Cong.,  2d 
sess..  Committee  Print  No.  23);  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and 
Shared  Revenues,  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 
and  Shared  Revenues,  author,  1955. 
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TTNCLX  SAM  :    THE  WEST'S  KICKKST  I-ANOLORD 

The  ext«nt  of  Federal  land  ownership  in 
the   West  is   certainly   not  ^predated   by 

easterners,  and  is  probably  not  fully  realized 
even  by  many  westerners.  We  used  to  be 
able  to  say  that  about  half  the  land  in  the 
Western  States  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Now.  with  the  admission  of  Alaska 
to  the  Union,  we  can  increase  that  figure: 
about  two-thirds  of  the  land  area  of  the 
13  Western  States  Is  now  owned  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

Alaska  alone  has  364.503.821  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land — more  than  all  12  other  Western 
States  put  together — 99  7  percent  of  Its  land 
area  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  we  think  we 
have  a  large  amount  of  Federal  land,  with 
51  percent  of  our  area  in  Federal  ownership. 
But  our  problems  seem  slight  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Idaho,  with  65  percent.  Utah, 
with  69  percent,  and  Nevada,  with  87  per- 
cent. The  Western  State  with  the  smallest 
percent  of  federally  owned  land  is  Washing- 
ton with  29.5  percent — but  even  this  amount 
is  sufficient  to  call  for  serious  attention  by 
county  officials. 

Before  going  ahead  to  consider  other  as- 
pects of  this  problem.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  from  a  county  government  stand- 
point even  these  large  percentages  do  not 
tell  the  story.  In  my  own  State,  for  example, 
although  the  statewide  proportion  of  Federal 
land  Is  only  51  percent,  there  are  counties 
v'lth  more  than  70  percent  Federal  owner- 
ship. I  am  sure  that  even  higher  propor- 
tions of  Federal  ownership  are  found  In  some 
counties  In   the  other  Western  States. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  misleading  to  Jump 
from  these  figures  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
13  Western  States  are  Just  some  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment reservation.  Actually,  the  most  val- 
uable third  of  the  Western  States  Is  not 
owned  by  Uncle  Sam.  but  Is  in  private  or 
other  governmental  hands.  The  Federal 
lands,  for  the  most  part,  and  at  the  present 
time,  are  relatively  low  value  areas. 

Certain  pieces  of  Federal  real  estat*  are  of 
high  value.  The  national  forests  of  Oregon, 
for  example,  comprising  about  35  percent 
of  the  combined  area  of  private  property  and 
national  forest  property,  have  been  valued 
by  the  Forest  Service  at  about  $2.5  billion. 
This  compares  with  a  total  true  cash  value 
of  taxable  land  outside  cities  and  taxable 
timber  of  only  about  »2  biUlon. 

Certainly  the  relative  value  of  other  Fed- 
eral holdings  in  the  West  would  be  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  national  forests  In 
Oregon.  Actually,  there  are  no  reliable  fig- 
urea_a&..  to  the  value  of  most  Federal  prop- 
erty. There  are  no  value  figures  at  all  for 
most  of  the  public  domain. 

A  few  estimates  have  been  made.  In  1937 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  that  Federal  land  values  were 
equal  to  about  2.89  percent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  all  property  in  the  entire  United 
States  then  being  taxed.  In  1948  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  estimated 
that,  for  the  11  continental  Western  States 
only,  the  value  of  Federal  property  was  about 
12.83  ijercent  of  the  assessed  value  of  these 
States,  and  the  individual  State  figures 
ranged  from  5.37  percent  in  Colorado  up  to 
32.88  percent  in  Nevada.  Subsequent  re- 
views of  these  estimates  have  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  probably  too  low. 
but  In  the  absence  of  a  good  Inventory  and 
appraisal  of  Federal  property,  not  to  men- 
tion a  reliable  set  of  figures  on  private  prop- 
erty valuation,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  true 
picture  as  to  the  value  of  Federal  holdings. 
Even  if  good  figures  on  the  value  of  Fed- 
eral real  estate  were  avaUable.  they  would 
have  little  pertinence  to  the  main  point  I 
want  to  emphasize  today.  What  seems  Im- 
portant to  the  West,  standing  as  it  does  on 
the    threshold    of    a    vast    expansion    in    its 


population  and  economy,  is  not  what  the 
Federal  lands  are  worth  today,  but  what 
they  can  contribute  to  our  growth  In  the 
future,  and  what  they  will  be  worth  50  years 
from  today. 

Are  there  resources  on  the  Federal  lands 
which  can  contribute  to  the  expansion  for 
which  we  in  the  West  are  so  ripe? 

The  Forest  Service  thinks  so.  Its  long- 
range  program  forecasts  a  doubling  of  recre- 
ation visits  In  the  national  forests  during 
the  next  10  years — and  a  sextupling  of  such 
visits  by  the  year  2000.  Timber  cut  from 
national  forests  will  increase  from  11  billion 
board  feet  annually  now  to  13  billion  board 
feet  in  10  years,  and  up  to  21  billion  board 
feet  In  the  year  2000.  Forest  Service  revenue. 
now  less  than  $150  million,  would  Increase 
to  $230  million  in  10  years  and  to  $350  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  also 
thinks  BO.  Under  its  long  range  program. 
Project  2012.  the  production  of  forage  on 
grazing  lands  would  increase  from  about  17 
million  AUM's  now  to  29  million  AUM*8  in 
1980  and  46  million  AUM's  in  2012.  The 
acreage  under  mineral  lease  or  i>ennit  would 
Increase  from  lOS  million  acres  to  270  mil- 
lion acres  in  2012.  And  Federal  receipts  from 
the  national  land  reserve  would  double  by 
1980  and  quadruple  by  2012. 

I  can  state  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  county  officials  of  the  West  not  only 
agree  with  these  agencies  in  their  estimates 
of  the  potential  of  the  Federal  lands,  but 
stand  ready,  willing  and  able  to  help  create 
the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  help 
bring  this  development  Into  being.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  Investments  which  must 
be  made  and  will  be  made  in  Federal  re- 
sources, in  order  to  bring  them  Into  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  can  yield  their  full 
potential  to  the  public. 

trNCUE    BAM    AS    A    CIVIC    BOOSTEB 

You  can  see  from  these  figures  and  com- 
parisons that  Uncle  Sam  is  not  only  one  of 
the  biggest  landowners  and  most  important 
businessmen  in  the  West,  but  he  is  perhaps 
the  one  with  the  greatest  growth  potential 
of  all.  Like  any  other  businessman,  we 
westerners  expect  him  to  be  a  part  of  the 
community — to  take  part  in  its  advantages, 
and  to  make  contributions  to  its  welfare. 
We  know  his  home  office  is  in  Washington, 
DC.  and  that  he  represents  185  miUlon 
stockholders,  most  of  whom  do  not  live  In 
the  West,  but  we  believe  nevertheleee  that 
he  owes  a  special  obligation  to  our  western 
communities.  Parenthetically,  it  might  be 
a  good  Idea  if  more  of  his  branch  offleea  were 
located  somewhere  west  of  the  MlsslBslppl 
River. 

One  of  the  most  Important  ways  In  which 
businessmen  generally  contribute  to  their 
commxinltles  is  by  the  payment  of  taxes.  In 
this  respect,  Uncle  Sam  is  not  a  very  good 
citizen.  The  great  Chief  Justice,  John  Mar- 
shall, settled  this  point  In  the  early  case  of 
McCuUoch  V.  Maryland  when  he  formulated 
the  doctrine  of  governmental  tax  immunity. 
"The  power  to  tax,"  said  Justice  Marshall, 
"is  the  power  to  destroy,"  and  to  permit  one 
government  to  tax  another  (In  this  case,  the 
State  of  Maryland  was  taxing  some  Federal 
bank  notes)  would  be  to  permit  one  govern- 
ment to  seriously  Impair  the  functioning,  if 
not  destroy,  another. 

The  doctrine  of  governmental  tax  Immu- 
nity win  not  be  found  In  the  words  of  the 
Constitution.  Marshall  created  it — or,  as 
the  courts  prefer  to  say,  he  Implied  it. 
Nevertheless,  It  held  full  sway  for  more  than 
a  century  In  this  country. 

In  recent  years,  this  famous  doctrine  has 
been  weakened,  though  very  slightly.  In  two 
U.S.  Supreme  Cotu't  cases  in  1938  and  1939 
It  was  finally  held  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  could  tax  the  Incomes  of  State  and 
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local  government  employees,  and  vice  versa. 
Some  of  the  language  in  these  cases  sug- 
gests that  the  courts  might  now  go  even 
further  In  the  dlrecUon  of  direct  taxation  of 
one  government's  Instrxmaentalltles  by  an- 
other. 

For  practical  purposes,  however.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  coxirts  broaden 
or  restrict  the  doctrine  of  governmental  tax 
Immunity,  for  this  doctrine  has  never  pre- 
vented the  making  of  voluntary  payments  by 
one  government  to  another,  with  proper  leg- 
islative authorization.  Accordingly,  In  re- 
sponse to  particular  clrcxunstances,  prob- 
lems, and  pressures  from  time  to  time,  there 
has  grown  up  a  complex  structure  of  Fed- 
eral payments  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, on  behalf  of  land  or  other  property 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  These 
payments  may  be  classified  into  three  main 
groups:  voluntary  direct  taxation,  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes,  and  shared  revenues. 

Some  kinds  of  Federal  property  have,  by 
act  of  Congress,  been  made  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  local  taxes  to  the  same  extent  as 
similar  property  owned  privately.     For  the 
most   part,   this  is  property  owned   by  cer- 
tain Government  corporations,  or  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Grovernment  for  some  tempo- 
rary purpose,  such  as  property  acquired  by 
the    Allen    Property    Custodian    or    through 
foreclosvu-e   by   one   of   the   Federal   lending 
agencies.     Congressional    consent    to    direct 
taxation  is  a  rare  event,  and  it  need  not  In- 
volve -as  long  here  in  relation  to  the  kind 
of  Federal  real  estate  with  which  we  west- 
em    county   officials   are   mainly    concerned. 
The  term  "payments  in  lieu  of  taxes"  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  arrangements  for  Federal 
payments — and,  perhaps,  a  multitude  of  sins 
as  w«ll.     By  the  term  "payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes"    I    mean    any    pajrment    arrangement 
short  of  direct  taxation  which  Is  not  geared 
directly  to  revenues  produced  by  the  prop- 
erty In  question.     Thus,  for  example,  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  fair  appraised 
value  of  the  Superior  National  Forest  lands 
in  BClnnesota  is  paid  annually  to  the  counties 
In  which  these  lands  lie.     Sums  based  on 
the  actual  cost  of  providing  certain  public 
aeirvices  are  paid  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  to   local  units  having   resettlement 
or   Tunl   rehabilitation   projects   under    the 
Resettlement    Administration,     taking    into 
account  the  benefits  derived  from  such  proj- 
ects by  the  local   community.     The   recon- 
veyed  Cooe  Bay  Wagon  Road  lands  in  Oregon 
are   under   such   an   arrangement,    where    a 
valuation   is  established  and   made   subject 
to  whatever  the  local  tax  rate  may  be,  but 
the  payments  are  limited  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  actual  revenue  from  the  land. 
Bums  fixed  merely  by  agreement,  not  more 
than  the  local  taxes  would  be,  are  paid  for 
public  housing  by  the  U.S.  Ho\islng  Author- 
ity.    These  do  not  by   any  means  exhaust 
the   kinds   of    arrangements   found    in    the 
"payments  In  lieu"  category,   but   they  are 
enough  to  Illustrate  the  general  Idea. 

Shared  revenue  arrangements  are  almost 
as  varlable-ln  their  rates  as  payments-ln-lleu 
arrangements,  but  they  are  all  geared  di- 
rectly to  revenues  derived  from  the  property 
on  behalf  of  which  they  are  paid.  Most  of 
these  arrangements  are  familiar  to  western 
county  officials,  and  I  will  list  the  major 
ones  only  briefly.  The  following  proportions 
of  public  land  revenues  are  paid  either 
directly  to  the  States  or  local  governments, 
or  Indirectly  throiigh  the  States  to  the  local 
govenunents:  25  percent  of  revenues  on  na- 
tional forests,  75  percent  of  revenues  from 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  leases,  S 
percent  from  sales  of  unreserved  public 
domain  lands  or  their  products,  12.6  percent 
of  graslng  fees  from  lands  within  grassing 
districts  or  60  percent  from  lands  outside 
graslng  districts  imder  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  76  percent  of  the  revenues  of  the  Ore- 
gon &  Calif omla  Railroad  grant  lands  (of 
which  the  counties  turn  back  one-third  for 


Investments  of  various  types  on  the  lands), 
37.5  percent  of  Federal  mineral  leasing  re- 
ceipts, and  25  percent  of  receipts  from  wild- 
life refugee.  Also,  indirectly  related  to 
public  land  payments  are  the  sums  paid  to 
the  State  governments  from  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  firearms  and  ammunition  and  on 
fishing  gear,  to  be  used  for  fish  and  wildlife 
development. 

THX     IMPACT    ON     LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

So  far  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  most  of  the  land  area 
of  the  13  Western  States,  that  this  Federal 
land  is  of  relatively  low  value  at  present  but 
has  a  tremendous  potential  for  the  future, 
and  that  Uncle  Sam  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  pretty  good  citizen  In  our  western 
communities  by  voluntarily  making  a  large 
payment  annually  to  support  State  and  local 
government.  What.  then.  Is  the  impact  of 
Federal  land  ownership  on  local  govern- 
ment in  the  West? 

Traditionally,  we  county  officials — and 
Federal  officials  as  well — have  defined  this 
problem  in  terms  of  tax  losses  to  local  gov- 
ernment by  virtue  of  the  tax  Immunity  of 
the  Federal  property.  'What  would  the 
property  pay  in  property  taxes  if  It  were 
privately  owned?"  has  been  the  question 
that  has  tended  to  define  the  limits  of  county 
Interest  In  Federal  lands.  Almost  all  for- 
mal studies  of  this  problem  are  In  agree- 
ment that  the  property  tax  loss  to  local 
government  is  the  major  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Kestnbaum  Commission's  cen- 
tral conclusion  was  one  "of  the  desirability, 
if  not  need,  of  finding  a  solution  within  the 
framework  of  considerations  germane  to  the 
property  tax  system.  The  problem  is  one 
created  by  the  immunity  of  Federal  prop- 
erties to  State  and  local  taxation  and  lu 
solution  should  be  one  bearing  a  rational  and 
explainable  relationship  to  the  results  which 
would  follow  if  Federal  properties  were  sub- 
ject to  these  taxes." 

In  this  definition  of  the  problem,  It  has 
never  been  seriously  suggested  that  the  so- 
lution would  be  to  put  all  Federal  prop- 
erty on  the  local  tox  rolls.  Several  points 
have  usually  been  made  pointing  to  some- 
thing less  than  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vast  acreages  of  pub- 
lic domain  are  said  to  deserve  special  exemp- 
tion. The  economy  of  western  communities, 
it  is  said,  has  been  developed  on  the  as- 
stunption  that  these  lands  would  contribute 
little  or  nothing  in  public  revenues,  and  to 
bring  them  under  some  form  of  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  would  be  to  provide  an  un- 
expected windfall  for  the  local  governments, 
and  an  intolerable  burden  for  the  Federal 
Treastiry.  Conversely,  there  is  a  seeming 
willingness  to  consent  to  some  form  of  pay- 
ment or  in-lieu  taxation  on  lands  which 
were  formerly  on  the  tax  rolls,  since  the 
removal  of  these  lands  from  the  tax  rolls 
presents  a  problem  of  immediate  impact. 

Secondly,  Federal  officials,  at  least,  rarely 
see  any  justification  in  making  payments 
equal  to  the  full  local  rate  at  taxation  even 
on  properties  deemed  to  have  some  tax  liabil- 
ity. They  allege  that  local  governments  do 
not  extend  the  same  services  to  public  lands 
which  they  provide  for  comparable  private 
lands,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  therefore  have  to  pay  the  full 
rate.  The  Forest  Service,  for  example,  in 
comparing  its  payments  to  counties  imder 
the  25-percent  formula  with  what  it  would 
pay  under  property  taxation,  invariably  de- 
ducts contributions  in  kind  from  the  gap 
between  taxes  and  shared  revenues.  These 
contributions  in  kind  have  to  do  with  rotid 
construction  and  maintenance,  fire  protec- 
tion, law  enforcement  and  other  services 
which  the  Forest  Service  assumes  would  be 
financed  from  public  funds  if  the  lands  were 
privately  owned. 

There  are  other  modifications  in  the  theory 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  should  be  measured  in  t^*"' 
property  tax  concepts,  but  these  iu?*  * 
haps  the  major  ones.  What  It  &mo^fTl 
an  aoDarent  nollcv  that  nr.  ^-.».._   .*"'•■ 


an  apparent  policy  that  on  certalntnL-  ** 
Federal  property  Uncle  Sam  ackno^SL* 
an  obligation  to  local  government  not ^25 
than  the  amount  it  would  pay  In  p,V7* 
taxes  on  the  property,  and  usually  coSI!? 
ably  less.  This  is  the  general  8tandard»K?K 
has  been  used,  apparently,  in  evaiuau 
both  shared  revenue  and  payments-ln  M? 
arrangements.  "*-«« 

There  are.  in  my  opinion,  several  tliln« 
wrong  with  this  property  Ux  theory  (O^^ 
eral -local  relationships  in  the  public  iln^I 
field.  In  the  first  place.  It  assumes  thatSl 
property  tax  alone  is  the  ultimate  m««i»! 
of  Federal  responslbiUty.  ActuaUy  T|^ 
governments.  Including  counties,  are  rel^ 
less  and  less  on  the  property  tax  as  a  revsnn! 
source.  Gas  taxes  and  other  highway  r«w 
nues,  sales  taxes,  whether  locally  impoMd  » 
State  Imposed  and  shared  with  co»mU« 
licenses  and  permits,  and  other  misceilaneJ 
ous  receipts  constitute  an  important  tai 
growing  proportion  of  the  county  revenue 
base.  None  of  these  taxes  is  paid  dlitcUj 
or  Indirectly  by  Federal  agencies:  yet  ce(>. 
nomic  activity  such  as  timber  sales,  gm,. 
Ing  leases,  mineral  leases,  and  recreation  U 
conducted  on  private  lands,  would  be  gen- 
erating revenue  through  these  sources. 

Secondly,  in  using  the  property  tax  equit. 
alent  as  a  rule  of  thumb  standard,  the  theon 
assumes  that  the  Federal  obligation  on  lu 
public  lands  is  owed  only  to  local  govern- 
ments. Private  land,  on  the  other  hand,  h 
subject  to  levies  from  the  State  level  m  well 
especially  in  the  form  of  sales  taxes  and 
Income  taxes. 

Thirdly,  the  assumption  that  the  obUgt- 
tlon  of  the  original  public  domain  diiJen 
in  kind  from  the  obligation  on  behalf  of 
lands  purcliased  from  private  owners  and 
added  to  the  public  holdings  Is  question- 
able. Counties  In  which  70  or  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  land  is  public  domain  cannot 
be  said  to  have  adjusted  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  their  territory 
produces  no  public  revenue.  These  land* 
must  be  crossed  by  county  roads;  drainage 
from  these  lands  must  be  handled;  the  prod- 
ucts from  these  lands  must  be  moved  over 
county  roads;  activities  upon  these  land* 
require  a  certain  amount  of  police  protec- 
tion; and  in  other  ways  the  public  landi, 
whether  acquired  or  public  domain,  do  im- 
pose a  burden  of  service  upon  local  govern- 
ments. 

Finally,  the  reservation  usually  made  that 
payments  on  behalf  of  Federal  lands  should 
be  tied  directly  to  services  provided  them  4i 
questionable,  to  say  the  least.  It  wo^d^  be 
a  novel  theory  of  taxation  that  the  owner 
of  property  should  pay  only  for  the  servlcei 
he  receives.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  taxaUon 
of  private  lands  there  is  no  counterpart  to 
this  theory.  Property  taxation  Is  according 
to  value;  expenditure  for  services  is  accord- 
ing to  need,  as  determined  by  the  respon- 
sible public  officials  and  the  voters. 

The  difficulties  with  this  property  tax 
theory  of  measuring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation  on  behalf  of  its  lands  to 
local  goverimient  are  so  numerous  that  I 
have  concluded  that  the  theory  Itself  U 
inadequate.  In  view  of  the  virtual  una- 
nimity of  opinion  that  this  should  be  the 
measure.  I  have  great  trepidation  in  criti- 
cizing it.  However,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
think  we  may  stand  at  a  crossroads  so  far 
as  Federal-local  relations  in  public  land* 
is  concerned.  We  can  continue  to  go  down 
the  same  route  we  have  been  following— 
a  cotu-se  apparently  preferred  by  many — or 
we  can  branch  out  Into  a  new  type  of  Ped- 
erai-local  relationship. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  view  the 
relationships  between  local  and  Federal 
Government,  Insofar  as  public  lands  are  con- 
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— «d  not  to  terms  of  the  relationship  be- 
?!I^'»  tax  leTyln«  body  and  a  taxpayw. 
K^r^th«r  in  terms  of  the  relattonahlp 
*^^n  a  aenlor  partner  and  a  Junior 
*f!J^r  in  the  mutual  furtherance  of  a 
K^nterprise;  namely,  the  development  of 
fh^Dublic  lands  into  a  condition  of  maxi- 
mum productivity  on  a  multiple  use.  sus- 
tained yield  basis. 

The  property  tax  theory  is  certainly  not  all 
h*d  and  certain  features  of  it  should  defi- 
nitely be  preserved.  But  I  think  it  falls  to 
nrovide  the  framework  for  a  constructive  and 
positive  relationship  between  local  and 
Federal  Governments  as  to  the  public  lands. 
The  public  lands  are.  above  all.  public;  and 
this  means  not  only  that  every  citizen  of 
♦he  United  States  has  an  interest  in  their 
management,  but  that  the  public  in  the 
arts  in  which  they  are  located  also  has  a 
definite  Interest.  And  it  is  the  county 
governments  and  county  officials  who  repre- 
sent this  local  public. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind,  let  me 
suggest  some  general  principles  which  should 
be  considered  by  those  who  In  the  future  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  present  provisions  tor 
federal  payments  on  behalf  of  the  public 
lands.  These  suggestions  are  offered  purely 
to  stimulate  your  thinking  on  this  subject, 
and  not  with  any  thought  that  they  should 
be  translated  immediately  into  an  action  pro- 
gram of  any  kind.  That  would  be  unreal- 
istic, since  they  refiect  a  point  of  view  quite 
different  from  that  refiected  in  the  present 
laws.  Yet.  I  believe  they  are  sound  In  prin- 
ciple, and  that  they  point  the  way  toward  a 
new  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship  in 
the  public  lands  field  between  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments. 

1  Except  for  properties  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government  primarily  to  service  local 
communities.  Federal  property  generally 
ahouid  make  some  payment  to  local  govern- 
ment, if  not  to  State  government.  The  fact 
Uiat  certain  kinds  of  Federal  property  have 
never  been  on  the  tax  rolls  does  not  justify 
withholding  of  Federal  payments  when  the 
land  either  produces  Federal  revenue  or  is 
held  to  serve  a  national  purpose. 

2.  Payments  to  each  local  or  State  govern- 
ment should  be  generally  propwrtlonal  to  the 
Talue  or  productivity  of  the  property  within 
Its  borders.  It  is  obvious  that  some  Federal 
property  is  more  valuable  or  more  productive 
than  other  Federal  property.  I  believe  that 
each  community  is  entitled,  as  nearly  as  i>os- 
slble,  to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  value  of 
productivity  of  its  own  property.  It  seems 
wrong  and  artinclal,  as  some  have  proposed, 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  certain  parcels  of 
highly  productive  Federal  lands  among  all 
State  or  local  governments  having  property 
of  that  general  class.  If  the  property  were 
privately  owned,  its  benefits  would  accrue 
primarily  to  the  local  community  or  State, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  this  general  prin- 
ciple with  respect  to  federally  owned 
property. 

3.  Payments  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
amoimt  that  would  be  produced  by  ad 
valorem  taxation,  but  should  reflect  the 
partnership  interest  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  benefits  of  a  joint  enter- 
prise with  the  Federal  Government.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  some  Itind  of  shared 
revenue  arrangement  should  apply  to  all 
Federal  lands  capable  of  producing  revenue. 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  observe  here  that  the 
historic  reason  for  shared  revenue  arrange- 
ments has  been  that  the  lands  In  question 
were  deemed  to  be  of  such  low  value  and  po- 
tential that  Congress  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies were  afraid  to  commit  themselves  to 
any  kind  of  base  or  minimum  payment-ln- 
Ueu  arrangement.  This  situation  has  In 
some  instances  already  become  reversed,  so 
that  the  present  Justification  for  retaining 
the  shared  revenue  arrangement  is  to  pro- 
ride  Incentive  for  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  contribute  to  the  further  develop- 


ment of  the  land.    This  will  be  all  the  more 

important  in  the  future,  as  productivity  of 
Federal  laxMls  increases  In  response  to  the 
demands  of  a  growing  population  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

4.  As  a  corollary  of  No  3.  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  prepared  to  offer  not 
only  moral  support  to  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  public  lands,  but  also  to 
assist  in  this  development  financially,  in  cir- 
cumstances where  a  prudent  investment 
policy  by  a  State  or  a  county  would  pay 
dividends  to  Itself  In  the  form  of  Increased 
shared  revenues.  We  In  county  government 
cannot  expect  to  receive  benefits  from  an 
expanded  program  on  the  public  lands  with- 
out making  some  contribution  toward  that 
expansion.  The  O.  &  C.  cotinties  in  Oregon 
have  pointed  the  way  in  this  respect,  by 
voluntarily  plowing  back  into  their  timber 
lands  one-third  of  the  shared  revenues  they 
receive.  This  policy  has  been  a  dramatic  and 
widely  acclaimed  success.  I  think  it  teaches 
lis  a  lesson  which  can  well  be  applied  to 
other  categories  of  Federal  lands. 


WESTERN  REGIONAL  DISTRICT  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  COUN- 
TIES GRAZING.  WATER.  AND 
REVENUE    CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  F>oint  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  N.  Car- 
lin,  assistant  director  for  Federal  own- 
ership problems.  National  Association  of 
Counties,  dated  January  21,  1963.  en- 
closing a  copy  of  five  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  at  the  western  regional 
district  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  held  in  Las  Vegas. 
Nev..  on  December  11  to  13,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association  or  CotrNms. 

WashiTigton,  DC,  Jannary  21.  1963. 
Hon.  WATirK  Moasz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sxmatob  Mobsx:  Enclosed  with  this 
letter  is  a  copy  of  the  five  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  at  the  western  regional  dis- 
trict meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  which  was  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev.. 
on  December  11-13,  1962. 

These  resolutions  pertain  to  the  sharing 
of  wildlife  revenues  with  counties,  exclu- 
sive legislative  Jurisdiction  over  certain 
federally  owned  lands,  county  studies  of 
timber  access  roads.  State  water  rights,  and 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you 
would  insert  these  resolutions  in  the  Con- 
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Sincerely  yours. 

Pacl   N.  Carlin, 
Assistant  Director  for  Federal  Oicner- 
ship  Problems. 

Resolutions 
I 

Whereas  statutory  authority  exists  for  ac- 
quisition of  land  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  add  to  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  a  more  equitable 
system  of  shared  revenues  and  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  county  governments  for  such 
lands  has  been  recognized  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the 
congressional  Committee  on  Commeroe.  and 
other  groups  which  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem carefully:  and 

Whereas  S.  2138.  87th  Congress.  2d  session. 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  did  not  fully  meet  the  recognized 


need  for  improvement  of  the  present  for- 
mula for  shared  revenue  and  payments  to 
lieu  of  taxes  with  respect  to  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  western  regional  dis- 
trict. National  Association  of  Counties,  rec- 
ommends to  the  parent  organization  that  if 
legislation  similar  or  identical  to  S.  2138  is 
introduced  in  the  88th  Congress,  it  be 
amended  in  the  foUowlng  partlcxUars: 

1.  Departmental  administrative  expenses, 
as  described  In  section  401(b)  of  B.  2138, 
should  be  provided  from  regular  appropria- 
tions, and  should  not  be  deducted  from 
wildlife  refuge  revenues; 

2.  Mineral  receipts  and  timber  receipts, 
wliether  from  reserved  lands  or  acquired 
lands,  should  be  shared  on  the  present  25- 
percent  basis  with  the  coxuities  in  the  par- 
ticular area  of  the  system  from  which  such 
receipts  are  derived: 

3.  The  value  of  acquired  lands,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
formula,  should  be  determined  by  a  Joint  tip- 
pralsal  committee,  consisting  of  a  repre- 
sentative at  the  Dep€krtm«nt.  a  representative 
of  the  oountiee  in  the  particular  area  of  the 
system,  and  a  neutral  third  party  acceptable 
to  both  the  Departnoent  and  the  counties; 
and  there  should  be  a  reappraisal  at  least 
every  5  years; 

A.  If  revenues  from  the  system  in  any  giv- 
en year  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  Federal 
obligation  to  the  counties  under  the  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  formula,  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  the  obligation  should  be 
taken  from  duck  stamp  revenue;  and 

5.  As  to  any  land  acquired  to  the  future, 
which  is  part  of  an  exlsttog  drainage,  irriga- 
tion, diking,  or  similar  district,  the  Depart- 
ment should  continue  to  be  liable  for  any 
assessments  levied  by  the  district. 

n 

Whereas  proposals  for  a  Federal  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  have  received  the  sin- 
cere and  vigorous  support  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  a  program  in- 
creaaes  with  Ui»  pniwage  of  time:  ThereXore. 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  western  regional  dis- 
trict Off  the  National  Association  of  Ooiuities 
urges  the  parent  c»'ganlzation  to  continue  its 
active  support  of  this  proposal  durtog  the 
88th  Congress,  and  pledges  its  utmost  coop- 
eration to  the  end  that  an  adequate  program 
be  established. 

m 

Whereas  S.  164.  87th  Congress,  represented 
the  best  efforts  of  the  Federal  agencies,  the 
Stat*  governments,  and  the  coimty  govwn- 
ments  to  reach  a  soluticm  to  the  problem  of 
exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction  over  certain 
federally  owned  lands;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  failed  to  pass  dur- 
ing the  recent  session  oS  Congress  for  reasons 
wholly  extraneous  to  the  ptirpoee  and  merits 
of  the  bill;  and 

Whereas  the  chances  of  adc^tlon  of  such 
legislation  would  appear  to  be  improved  if 
the  bill  could  be  amended  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  States  of  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Wash- 
ington, Oregon.  California,  Idaho.  Nevada. 
Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming.  tTtah.  New 
Mexico,  and  Colorado:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  western  regional  dis- 
trict of  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
urges  the  parent  c»-ganiBation  to  support  an 
amendment  to  legislation  similar  or  identi- 
cal to  S.  154,  87th  Congress,  which  would 
limit  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  the  18  Western 
States. 

rv 

Whereas  the  Northern  California  County 
Supervisors  Association  has  presented  to  the 
western  regional  district  of  NACO  a  study  of 
timber  access  roads  to  the  national  forests, 
as  these  roads  affect  the  revenues  of  the 
various  counties;  and 
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WhereM  It  appears  that  simUar  studies  In 
other  areas  of  the  Western  Stetes  would  be 
highly  desirable;  and 

Whereas  this  association  recognizes  mul- 
tiple use  and  that  additional  supplemental 
funds  appear  to  be  needed  to  construct 
roads  for  mulUple-use  purposes:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolved.  That  this  matter  be  referred  to 
the  NACO  board  of  directors  for  transmittal 
to  their  committee  on  natural  resources  for 
action;  and  be  It  f  lu-ther 

Resolved.  That  other  forest  counties  In  the 
western  region  be  urged  to  conduct  similar 
studies. 

V 


sumes  the  debate  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
those  circumstances,  if  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  morning  business,  the 
Chair  recognizes  him  before  the  Senate 
resumes  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
business. 


Whereas  the  principle  of  supremacy  of 
State  water  laws  In  deriving  rights  to  the 
ownership,  distribution,  and  use  of  ground 
and  surface  waters  has  been  recognized  In 
States  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the 
98th  principal  meridian  by  both  Federal  law. 
State  law,  and  the  enabling  acts  by  which 
many  of  the  States  were  admitted  to  the 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  of  the  economy,  the 
property  values,  and  the  continued  peace, 
prosperity,  and  development  of  much  of  the 
whole  United  States  is  dependent  on  a  con- 
tinued recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  State 
water  laws  and  the  property  rights  which 
have  been  derived  and  settled  thereunder- 
and 

Whereas  acts  of  some  of  the  departmente 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  even  decisions  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
thrown  doubt  upon  the  sanctity  of  these 
principles  and  the  property  and  human  rights 
protected  thereby:  and 

Whereas  appUcatlon  of  the  principle  of 
preservation  of  existing  and  potential  bene- 
ficial uses  of  water  by  reference  to  applica- 
tion of  State  law  U  beneficial  throughout  the 
Nation;  and     \ 

Whereas  application  of  authority  to  con- 
trol  Interstate  commerce   or   other   claimed 
constitutional    authority   ought   not   to   be 
used  by  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Impair  or  destroy  supremacy  of  State 
water    lawb   and    the    property    and    hiiman 
values  based  thereon:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Reaolved  by  the  western  regional  district 
Of  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  That 
the   parent    organization    be    requested    to 
memorialize    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  to  enact  a  law  so  clear  and  unambig- 
uous as  to  be  Incapable  of  evasion  by  either 
Executive    order    or    Judicial    Interpretation 
and  requiring  every  agency,  permittee,  licen- 
see, and  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  taking 
or  uae  of  any  water,  to  acquire  a  right  to  the 
use  thereof  In  conformity  with  State  laws 
and  procedures  relating  to  the  control,  ap- 
prc^riatlon,    use.    or    distribution    of    such 
water;   and  defining  the   water  affected  by 
such  legislation  to  Include  all  water  originat- 
ing on  federally  owned  or  controlled  lands 
which  contribute  to  flowing  or  moving  sur- 
face or  ground  waters. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  prefer  to  have  the  morning-hour 
business  concluded  before  the  Senate  re- 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  five 
joint  resolutions,  each  of  which  contains 
a   proposed   constitutional   amendment. 
Each  of  them  also  concerns  either  our 
Federal  electoral  system  or  our  govern- 
mental structure.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  each  of  the  joint 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  and  that  they  then 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  close  of  business 
on  Friday,  January  25,  to  permit  other 
Senators  who  might  so  desire  to  join  in 
sponsoring  one  or  more  of  the  resolutions 
by  giving  their  names  to  the  bill  clerk. 
Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  during  the 
86th  Congress  two -thirds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  agreed  on  an  amendment  to 
give  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  vote  in  presidential  elections.    This 
proposal  was  ratified  within  less  than  10 
months  after  it  was  submitted  to  the 
States. 

The  87th  Congress  then  approved  what 
I  hope  and  believe  will  become  the  24th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment,  for  which  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  worked  so  hard  for  so 
long.  I  was  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  ' 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  aid,  assistance, 
and  leadership  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  that  effort  were  of  invalu- 
able importance.     I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  could  have  been  submitted 
without  his  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  it 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from    Florida    for    his    generosity    and 
thoughtfulness. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  remain  sev- 
eral points  at  which  our  Constitution 
should  be  amended;  and,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  I  hope  to  see  continued 
close  examination  and  study  of  these 
areas.  I  believe  each  of  the  resolutions 
which  I  introduced  today  is  a  well- 
considered  method  of  dealing  with  a 
need  for  constitutional  amendment  in 
one  of  these  areas. 

The  electoral  college  method  of  elect- 
ing the  President  will  again  be  a  matter 
of  high  priority  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  I  am 
honored  today  to  introduce  on  behalf 
of  a  distinguished  group  of  Senators  a 
current  version  of  the  so-called  Lodge- 
Gossett  or  proportional  system  of  elec- 
toral college  reform,  which  in  1950 
passed  the  Senate  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  was  again  approved  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1955. 
I  am  joined  in  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD] ,  the  Senator  from  California 


Janvxiry  ^ 

[Mr.  KucHBL],  the  Senator  from  ti, 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the^^f^ 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Salto^S*"* 
and  the  Senator  from  AlabSTtS'' 
SPARKjjANl.  I  know  many  other  Jib- 
bers of  the  Senate  strongly  favor iJ- 
proposal  and  this  group  of  sponsSn^ 
dicates  the  support  for  the  ^!i: 
among  all  sections  of  the  countn^vS?' 
both  political  parties.  ^  "^  ^ 

Another   past    proposal    which  t  . 
reintroducing  would  provide  for  th-  ^ 
tabhshment  of  a  system  of  nationS  nn' 
manes  for  nomination  of  the  Pr^,fJ:I 
and  vice  President.    The  present^S 
of  hit-and-miss  primaries  in  a  f ew  sS?^ 
is   highly   unsatisfactory.     Rather  tt. 
attempt  to  set  out  the  details  of  natio^ 
primaries  in  my  proposed  amendW 
It  would  simply  authorize  CongrS T 
enact  legislation  establishing  andTem, 
la  ting  national  primaries.  ^" 

I  am  also  introducing  for  myself  ann 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr  Low? 
a  proposed  amendment  which'  wonw 
repeal  the  22d  amendment  to  the  Sm 
stitution.  I  still  believe  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  able  to  put  tuddl 
the  two-term  tradition  in  case  of  m 
emergency  and  that  we  can  well  afford 
to  leave  to  the  good  judgment  of  tS 
American  electorate  whether  or  not  \ 
President  should  be  elected  for  a  thin 
time.  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  electoral  reform  I 
am  introducing  an  additional  proposal 
in  order  that  it  may  be  before  the  sub- 
committee when  it  considers  this  prob- 
lem.  This  is  a  proposed  amendment 
which  would  perfect  our  present  system 
by  eliminating  the  college  of  electors 
and  awarding  electoral  votes  automatl- 
cally  based  upon  the  popular  vote.  TWs 
is  the  proposal  which  was  introduced  by 
President  Kennedy  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe 
this  goes  far  enough  in  modernizing  our 
presidential  elections  method,  but  it 
would  be  a  worthwhile  improvement  up- 
on the  present  system. 

The  subject  of  Presidential  inability 
will  be  explored  by  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  early  in  the  88th  Congress. 
I  am  reintroducing  a  proposal  which 
was  approved  once  in  a  previous  Con- 
gress by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  which  would  place 
in  the  President's  Cabinet  the  power  of 
deciding  the  beginning  and  termination 
of  any  Presidential  inability.  This  is  es- 
sentially the  solution  which  Attorney 
General  Rogers  and  Attorney  General 
Brownell  advanced  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Of  coui'se,  we  all 
hope  that  such  a  provision  would  never 
be  needed,  but  I  feel  that  we  must  estab- 
lish a  constitutional  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  handling  such  a  situation,  in 
case  of  one  of  our  Presidents  might  be- 
come unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolutions  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  joint  resolutions  introduced  by 
Mr.  KzFAuviR  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
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tPP  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
Snted  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

BV  Mr  KEFAUVER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DODD.  Mr.  KucHix.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.    Saltonstalx,    and    Mr.    SPAmx- 

I.:.^N)  : 
S  J  Res.  24.  Joint      resolution      proposing 


votes  received  by  all  persons.  If  no  person 
receives  such  majority,  then  from  the  per- 
son having  the  two  highest  nimibers  of 
electoral  votes  for  President  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  sitting  in  Joint 
session  shall  choose  Immediately,  by  baUot, 
the  President.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  combined  authorized  membership  of  the 


an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the      g^^^^^    ^^^^    t^e    House    of    Representatives 
united  States  providing  for  the  election  or     ^^^,  ^  necessary  for  a  choice. 
President  and  Vice  President. 

t>„^nlved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
Z  congress  assembled  {two-thxrds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  Th&t  an  amend- 

\^  is  hereby  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
:rAhe  UntS  Stat^Twhich  shall  be  valid  to 

all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con-  ^ 

situtlon  only  If  ratified  by  three-fourths  of      ^^^    ^j    ^j^^    ^^g^^^    ^j    ^ny    of   the    persons 
the  leKlslatures  of  the  several  States  within      ^  whom   the   Senate   and   the   House  of 


The  Vice  President  shall  be  likewise  elect- 
ed, at  the  same  time  and  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  subject  to  the  same  provisions,  as 
the  President,  but  no  person  constitution- 
ally ineligible  for  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 


seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE  

"SKcnoN  1.  The  President  and  Vice  Presi- 


Representatlves  may  choose  the  President 
or  Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 

"Sec.  2.  This   article  shall   take  effect  on 
the   tenth   day   of   February   next   after   one 


to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  only  If  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion by  the  Congress : 

"ARTICLE   — 

"Section  LiiThe  executive  power  shaU  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  shaU  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  together  with 
the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

"The  office  of  elector  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  as  established  by  section  1 
of  article  II  and  the  twelfth  article  of  amend- 
ment to  this  Constitution,  is  hereby  abol- 
ished. The  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
except  that  the  leglslattire  of  any  State  may 


dent  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected      the   tenth   day   °^,«°^"^fy .^^"^^^'^   "^"^      prescribe  lesser  qualifications  with  respect  to 
bv  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the     year  shall   have  elapsed  following  Its  rati-     ^^^^^^^  ^1,^^^!;^     ^he  electors  in  the  Dls- 


District  constituting  the  seat  of  government 
Of  the  United  States.  The  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
(or  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature,  except  that  the  legis- 
lature of  any  State  may  prescribe  less  re- 
strictive qualifications  with  respect  to  resi- 
dence therein.  The  electors  in  the  District 
shall  have  such  qualifications  as  the  Con- 
gress may  prescribe.  The  places  and  manner 
of  holding  such  election  in  each  State  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  thereof 
The  place  and  manner  of  holding  such  elec- 
tion In  the  District  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Congress.  Congress  shall  determine  the 
time  of  such  election  which  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States.  Until 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Congress,  sucn 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  regular 
term  of  the  President  is  to  begin.  The 
people  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  cast 
a  nxunber  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled  in 
the  Congress.  The  people  of  the  District 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral 
votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  which 
the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it  were  a 
State,  but  In  no  event  more  than  the  least 
populous  State. 

"Within  forty-five  days  after  such  elec- 
tion, or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall 
direct,  the  official  custodian  of  the  election 
returns  of  each  State  and  the  District  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  for  whom 
votes  were  cast  by  electors  for  President 
and  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  and  the 
total  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  or 
the  District  for  all  persons  for  President. 
which  lists  he  shall  sign  and  certify  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  On  the  6th  day 
of  January  following  the  election,  unless  the 
Congress  by  law  appoints  a  different  day 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  day  of  January 
and  not  later  than  the  10th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  certificates  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  per- 
son receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  in  any  State  or  the  District 
shall  receive  all  of  the  electoral  votes  of  such 
Sute  or  the  District.  If  two  or  more  per- 
sons receive  an  equal  number  of  votes  in 
any  State  or  the  District,  the  electoral  votes 
thereof  shall  be  divided  equally  between 
such  persons.  The  person  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent shall  be  President,  if  such  numt>er  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral 


flcatlon.' 

By  Mr  KEFAUVER: 
S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  nomination  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
by  primary  elections. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled    [two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  profX)sed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral   States   within   seven   years   of   the  date 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"article  — 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide 
for  nomination  of  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  by  primary  elections  to 
be   held   In   each    State,   the  District   of  Co- 
lumbia,   and    the    territories,    and    to    make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  this  provision." 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  : 
S  J.    Res.   26.     Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  repeal 
the  22d   article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  only  if  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission by  the  Congress: 

"article  — 

"Section  1  The  twenty -second  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  2,  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  an  amend- 
ment Is  hereby  prop>osed  to  the  Constitution 
of   the  United  States,  which  shall  be  valid 


trlct  shall  have  such  qualification  as  the 
Congress  may  prescribe.  The  places  and 
manner  of  holding  such  election  in  each 
State  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  leglslatvire 
thereof.  The  place  and  manner  of  holding 
such  election  in  the  District  shaU  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress.  Congress  shall  de- 
termine the  time  of  such  election,  which 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States.  Until  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Congress,  such  election  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vember of  the  year  preceding  the  year  In 
which  the  regular  term  of  the  President  la  to 
begin.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  may  be  entitled  In  the 
Congress.  The  District  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  nvm:iber  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  which  the  District  would 
be  entitled  If  it  were  a  State,  but  In  no  event 
more  than  the  least  populous  State. 

"Within  forty-five  days  after  such  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  Congress  shall  direct,  the 
official  custodian  of  the  election  returns  of 
each  State  and  the  District  shall  make  dis- 
tinct lists  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes  were 
cast  for  President  and  the  number  of  votes 
for  each,  and  the  total  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  State  or  the  District  for  all  persons  for 
President,  which  lists  he  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  On  the  6th 
day  of  January  following  the  election,  unless 
the  Congress  by  law  appoints  a  different  day 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  day  of  January  and 
not  later  than  the  10th  day  of  January,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  certificates  and  the  votes  shaU  then 
be  counted.  Each  person  lor  whom  votes 
were  cast  for  President  In  each  State  and  the 
District  shall  be  credited  with  such  propor- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes  thereof  as  he 
received  of  the  total  vote  of  the  electors 
therein  for  President.  In  making  the-<X)m- 
putation,  fractional  nvunbers  less  than  one 
one -thousandth  shall  be  disregarded.  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  for  President  shall  be  President, 
if  such  number  be  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
the  whole  number  of  such  electca-al  votes.  If 
no  person  has  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  then  from 
the  persotJuB  having  the  two  highest  numbers 
of  electoral  votes  tor  President  the  Senate 
and  the  House  ot  Representatives  sitting  in 
Joint  session  shall  choose  Immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  President.  A  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  combined  authorized  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  necessary  for  a  choice. 
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"Tbe  Vice  Present  sball  be  Ukevlae  elect- 
ed, at  tlie  Husw  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
and  aubject  to  the  aame  prolvalona,  m  the 
President,  bnt  no  peracHi  constitutionally  In- 
eligible for  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have  de- 
volved upon  them,  and  for  the  case  of  death 
of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  choose 
a  Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 

"Sxc.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
10th  day  of  February  next  after  one  year 
shall  have  eli^sed  following  its  ratification." 
By  Mr.  KSPAUVER: 

8.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


tion  or  InabUlty,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer  #>>#>! 
then  act  aa  President,  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly  unUl  the  dlsabUlty  be  re- 
moved, or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  If 
at  any  time  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  by  this  article 


January  2s 


dent,    as    provided    by    law. 


enable  the  Senate  to  work  ite  will  oniB, 
portant  legislation  which  comes  toSl 
It  I  beUeve  I  demonstrated  clearW«I! 
I  hope  convincingly,  that  the  legSkS* 
history  of  measures  which  havrK 
-  subjected   to   unlimited   debate  n«Ir^ 

upon  the  Vice  President  shall  devolve  upon  that  the  argument  cannot  be  LiS" 
the  officer  eligible  to  act  as  President  next  except  as  to  the  oassTc^  nf  °?.^"^«lned. 
m  Une  or  succession   to  the  office   or  Presi-       lights  p^^sSs  "^^tho^'Me^Si  2?^ 

were  not  present  Friday  when  I  spokp  t 
refer  to  the  review  of  the  Senate's  w 
votes  on  invoking  cloture  prepared  hv 
Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  of  the  Le^ 
tive  Reference  Service  of  the  LibrarTo/ 
Congress,  which  appears  in  the  CoNcttt! 
siONAL  Record  of  January  18  19«'?^ 
pages  628  to  629.  '         '  "  - 

Of  these  27  items,  cloture  was  voted  on 
o,  and  they  were  passed  at  once;  where  J 
14   others  were   passed   later,  either  In 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The   Senate   resumed    the    consideia- ^.,  ^^^^ 

States  relating  to  cases  where  the  President     tion  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from     their  original  form,  or  sometimes '^with 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties    New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed     amendments  or  in  modified  form    Th 

to  the  consideraUon  of  the  resolution    other  eight  instances  in  which  clobi4 
(S.  Res.  9)    to  amend  the  cloture  rule     "■°''  ''°"'"-'  — -^  ' ^-•-'  ^ 


of  his  office 

Resolved  by  fTie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  la  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ABTICLE 

"ScenoN  1.  In  casa^of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
then  current  term. 

"Sxc.  2.  If  the  President  shall  declare  in 
writing  that  be  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers 
and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice 
President  as  Acting  President. 

"Sbc.  3.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, the  Vice  President.  If  satisfied  that 
such  Inability  exists,  shall,  upon  the  written 
appromd  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  In  c^ce,  assume  the 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
oOce  as  Acting  President. 

Sxc.  4.  Whenever  the  President  makes  pub- 
lic announcement  In  writing  that  his  In- 
ability has  terminated,  he  shall  resxune  the 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  on  the  seventh  day  after  making  such 
announcement,  or  at  such  earlier  time  after 
such  annoiinccment  as  he  and  the  Vice 
President  may  determine.  But  if  the  Vice 
PreaUtent.  with  the  written  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority at  the  heads  of  executive  departments 
In  office  at  the  time  of  such  anno\mcement, 
transmits  to  the  Congress  his  written  dec- 
laration that  In  his  opinion  the  President's 
Inability  has  not  terminated,  the  Congress 
shall  therstupm  oonslder  the  issue.  If  the 
Congress  Is  not  then  In  session.  It  shall  as- 
semble in  special  session  on  the  call  of  the 
Vice  President.  If  the  Congress  determines 
by  concurrent  reeolutlon.  adopted  with  the 
approval  ctf  two-thirds  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent In  each  House,  that  the  inability  of  the 
President  has  not  tennlaated,  thereupcxi, 
notwithstanding  any  further  announcement 
by  the  President,  the  Vice  President  shall 
discharge  such  powws  and  duties  as  Acting 
President  until  the  occurrence  of  the  earliest 
of  the  following  events:  (1)  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident proclaims  that  the  President's  InabU- 
lty has  ended.  (2)  the  Congress  determines 
by  concurrent  resolution,  adi^ted  with  the 
approval  OC  a  majority  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent In  eaoh  House,  that  the  President's  in- 
ability ha«  anded.  or  (3)  the  President's 
term  ends. 

"Sac.  5.  Hie  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  reslgna- 


of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
9  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  HOULAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  January  18,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  spoke  rather  briefly  on  the  pend- 
ing business.  In  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  asked  that  I  allow  the 
Senate  to  take  a  recess,  so  that  impor- 
tant public  business  which  was  pending 
outside  the  Senate  might  be  attended 
to  that  day.  I  was  glad  to  cooperate 
wiUi  the  majority  leader.  My  under- 
standing is — and  I  read  now  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  18. 
1963 — that  the  Senate  took  the  following 
action :  j 

Mr.  Holland.  I  shall  be  glad  to  terminate 
my  address  with  the  understanding  that  not 
less  than  an  hour  may  be  allowed  me  to 
finish,  this,  my  first  address  on  this  sub- 
ject, this  year,  because  that  Is  about  the 
amovmt  of  material  I  have  left. 

I  ask  the  Chair,  as  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, if  I  am  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  I  have  not  less  than  an  hour  in 
which  to  complete  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  under  the  informal  imderstanding 
he  has  not  less  than  1  hour  In  which  to 
complete  the  speech  he  began  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  HOIiAND.  I  thank  the  Piesid- 
ing  Officer.  While  the  understanding  is 
that  I  may  have  not  less  than  an  hour, 
I  propose  to  conclude  my  remarks  within 
1  hour,  so  that  Senators  who  have 
other  business  to  transact  may  know  that 
within  less  than  1  hour  the  Senator  from 
Florida  hopes  to  be  eating  his  limch. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  I  addressed 
myself  to  two  of  the  major  fallacies 
advanced  by  some  of  those  who  advocate 
more  drastic  limitation  of  debate  as  pro- 
posed by  the  various  measures  which 
have  been  offered  to  this  body. 

The  first  fallacy  I  discussed  Friday  was 
the  contention  that  a  more  stringent 
limitation  on  debate  must  be  imposed  to 


was  denied  and  in  which  no  subsequent 
legislation  has  been  passed  are  whoUy 
in  the  field  of  extreme  civil  rights  pn^ 
posals.  as  follows:  First,  an  antilynch- 
ing  act.  on  which  cloture  failed  twice- 
second,  Federal  FEPC  leglslaOon.  on 
which  cloture  failed  twice;  third 
Uie  omnibus  civU  rights  proposal 
offered  in  1960  by  Senators  Douglas  and 
Javits;  fourth,  the  literacy  test  for  vot- 
ing, on  which  cloture  failed  twice;  and 
fifth,  the  amendment  and  proixMed 
emasculation  of  rule  XXn,  which  sub- 
ject now  clearly  relates  only  and  solely 
to  the  effort  to  pass  extreme  civil  rights 
legislation. 

In  my  remarks  last  Fiiday  I  pointed 
out  clearly  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Senate  to  vote  cloture  to  pass 
those  extreme  civil  rights  measures,  the 
Senate  has  passed,  without  filibuster  and 
without  cloture,  several  moderate  civU 
rights  measures  in  recent  years.  I  spe- 
cifically mentioned  five  of  these  more 
moderate  civil  rights  proposals  which 
have  been  passed  in  recent  years  and 
which  have  become  law,  which  measures 
are  listed  in  my  remarks  on  page  631  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Friday, 
January  18.  1963. 

The  second  fallacy  I  discussed  was  the 
false  assumption,  made  by  many,  that 
southern  Members  of  the  Senate  will  not 
vote  to  limit  debate  oa  legislation  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  country  or  its  citi- 
zens. This  is  a  myth,  as  the  well-docu- 
mented material  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  shows.  The  fact  is  that  clo- 
ture could  not  have  been  obtained  on  the 
five  occasions  when  it  has  been  voted 
without  the  support  of  southern  Sena- 
tors. The  clear  facts  on  these  fire  clo- 
ture votes,  all  made  possible  by  southern 
support,  as  suppUed  to  me  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  are  set  forth  In  detail  in 
my  statement  of  last  Friday,  on  pages 
631  and  632  of  the  Ooncbessional 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  should  like  to 
discuss  a  third  fallacy — possibly  the  most 
significant  of  all — which  Is  being  In- 
dulged in  during  this  debate.  That  fal- 
lacy is  the  mistaken  belief  that  decision 
by  a  simple  majority  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  country  or  coming  before  the 
Congress,  no  matter  how  controversial 
they  may  be,  is  a  fundamental  principle 
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of  our  Oovemment  which  should  be  rig- 
idly adhered  to. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  mistaken  belief 
of  significant  jMoportlons.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  profound  change  in  the  Sen- 
ate's parliamentary  procedure  which  Is 
proposed  today  by  those  who  would  make 
of  the  Senate  a  mere  debating  society 
rigidly  controlled  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority, or  even  by  a  mere  majority  of  a 
quorum  present,  runs  counter  to  many 
of  the  safeguards  protecting  individual 
liberties  and  the  rights  of  minorities 
written  into   the   Constitution   itself. 

Nowhere  do  I  find  in  that  document 
any  mandate  that  majority  rule  shall  ab- 
solutely govern  on  all  issues  the  country 
faces  or  on  which  the  Congress  acts. 

To  the  contrary,  as  the  late  Senator 
Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota.  ix)inted 
out  in  the  Senate  on  January  12,  1959 — 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
105,  part  1.  page  430 — there  are  eight 
instances  in  which  the  Constitution  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  upon  certain 
matters  vital  to  the  Congress,  the  frame- 
work of  the  Government,  and  the  rights 
of  citizens. 

However,  rather  than  argue  the  matter 
in  my  own  words.  Mr.  President — which 
would  be  the  words  of  a  southerner, 
which— on  the  matter  of  civil  rights,  at 
least,  I  know  are  always  suspect — I 
choose  to  quote  from  three  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  whose  scholarly 
views  on  constitutional  government  are 
held  in  highest  regard.  They  are  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist; Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  the  highly 
regarded  political  commentator  of  the 
New  York  Times;  and  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, the  well-known  editor  of  the  U.S. 
News  ii  World  Report.  Mr.  Lippmann's 
comments  in  his  column  in  1949  referring 
to  the  proposed  limitation  of  debate  that 
year,  is  a  convincing  expression  of  great 
weight  which  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  situation  that  exists  today.  Although 
I  referred  to  Mr.  Lippmann's  comments 
last  August,  when  we  were  debating  the 
cloture  motion  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill,  I  should  like  to  recall  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  the  following  ex- 
cerpts: 

Although  the  question  before  the  Senate 
is  whether  to  amend  the  rules,  the  issue  is 
not  one  of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  is 
whether  there  shall  be  a  profound  and  far- 
reaching  constitutional  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Government. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  my  words; 
they  are  not  the  words  of  a  southern 
Senator.  They  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.  who  said  that  the 
question  of  amendment  of  rule  XXU  was 
"whether  there  shall  be  a  profovmd  and 
far-reaching  constitutional  change  in  the 
character  of  the  American  Government." 
I  quote  further  from  the  article  by  Mr. 
Lippmann : 

In  the  American  system  of  government 
the  right  of  democratic  decision  has  never 
been  identified  with  majority  rule  as  such. 
The  genius  of  the  American  system,  unique  I 
believe  among  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
is  that  it  limits  all  power — Including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  In  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  majority.  Is  alien  to  the 
American  idea  of  democraUc  decisions. 


The  American  Idea  of  a  democratic  deci- 
sion has  always  been  that  important  minori- 
ties must  not  be  coerced. 

These  are  Mr.  Lippmann's  words;  and 
I  quote  further  from  the  article  written 
by  him: 

When  there  is  strong  opposition,  it  is 
nelttier  wise  nor  practical  to  force  a  decision. 
It  is  necessary  and  it  is  better  to  postpone 
the  decision — to  respect  the  opposition  and 
then  to  accept  the  burden  of  trying  to  per- 
suade It.   •    •    • 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  tbe  determined  opposition  of  large 
comniunitles  and  regions  of  the  country  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  it  is  supposed  to 
produce.  •   •   • 

The  opposition  and  the  resistance,  having 
been  overridden.  wUl  not  disappear.  They 
will  merely  find  some  other  way  of  avoiding, 
evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying  the  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  those,  too.  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  article  he 
wrote : 

For  that  reason,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  deci- 
sions on  issues  that  men  regard  as  vital 
shall  not  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority 
until  the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been 
obtained.  Where  the  consent  of  the  minority 
has  been  lacking,  as  for  example  in  the  case 
of  the  prohibition  amendment,  the  demo- 
cratic decision  has  produced  hypocrisy  and 
law^lessness. 

This  Is  the  issue  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  unlimited  debates  is  merely  a 
device — rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome 
device  *  •  •  to  prevent  large  and  determined 
communities  from  being  coerced. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  persuaded 
and  not  coerced — shall  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by  a 
subtle  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  In  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  especial  attention 
to  this  particular  quotation,  because 
everyone  knows  that  Mr.  Lippmann  is  an 
ardent  writer  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
which  most  disturbs  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time.  I  quote  further  from  the 
article  by  him : 

The  question  Is  whether  the  vindication  of 
these  CivU  rights  requires  the  sacriflce  of  the 
American  limitation  on  a  majority  rule. 
The  question  is  a  painful  one.  But  I  believe 
the  answer  has  to  be  that  the  rights  of 
Negroes  will  in  the  end  be  made  more  secure, 
even  If  they  are  vindicated  more  slowly.  If 
the  cardinal  principle — that  minorities  shall 
not  be  coerced  by  majorities — is  conserved. 

Por  if  that  principle  is  abandoned,  then 
the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism  and 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  wUl  be 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more  open 
than  it  now  Is  to  the  demagogic  dictator 
who,  having  aroused  a  mob.  destroys  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

I  have  finished  the  quotation  from  the 
1949  statement  of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
reading  that  statement  and  realizing  the 
source  from  which  it  comes  can  but 
pause  and  reexamine  the  entire  question, 
because  Mr.  Lippmann  has  made  it  clear 
that  what  is  suggested  in  the  Senate  and 
what  is  being  urged  in  good  faith  by 
people  who  have  good   intentions   but 


apparently  do  not  understand  where  they 
are  going  Is  a  complete  departure  from 
the  established  rtile  of  our  democracy  to 
which  he  referred. 

Twelve  years  later  on  January  5.  1961, 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Lippmann 
again  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of 
coercion  of  the  minority  by  majority  rule 
in  the  following  words: 

The  problem  of  the  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  questions  of  high  constitu- 
tional principle.  The  crux  of  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  majority  should  rule  but 
what  kind  of  majority  should  rule.  Shall 
it  be  a  simple  numerical  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting?  Shall  it  be 
two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators  elected:  Or 
shall  It  be  something  between  the  two? 

Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  argiunent.  What 
kind  of  majority  shall  have  the  right  to  end 
debate  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore  to  bring 
about  a  vote?  The  kind  of  majority  that  has 
the  power  to  do  this  has  the  power  to  legia- 
late. 

The  recognition  that  there  may  be  various 
kinds  of  majorities  Is  deeply  Imbedded  In  the 
Constitution.  Simple  majority  rule — one 
more  than  half  a  quonun — is  by  no  means 
the  general  principle  of  the  Constitution. 
Constitutional  amendments,  the  expulsion  of 
Members,  the  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto,  require  two-thirds  of  aU  the  Senators 
elected.  Treaties  and  impeachments  require 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 

Why  these  variations?  Because  these  are 
questions  which  Involve  the  whole  Nation 
•  •  •  the  Constitution  requires  that  such 
grave  decisions  shall  have  a  large  not  merely 
a  simple  majority. 

In  my  view  it  Is  Important,  indeed  vital 
to  otu-  liberties,  to  preserve  the  principle 
that  for  great  issues,  for  issues  that  affect 
deeply  great  regions  or  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, there  should  be  required  more  than 
a  simple  majority.  For  we  must  never  for- 
get that  majorities  are  not  always  liberal 
and  that  they  may  be  quite  tyrannical.  It 
is,  I  have  always  thought,  a  short  view  of 
history  to  equate  simple  majority  rule  with 
the  defense  of  the  civU  rights  of  Negroes. 

The  civil  rights  of  all  Americana  will  be 
safer  If  within  the  Senate,  which  represents 
the  Federal  principle,  we  do  not  give  ab- 
solute   power   to   simple   majorities. 

This  is  Mr.  Lippmann  speaking,  not 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESmmO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  a  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  quoted  a  very  pei-ttnent  col- 
umn written  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if.  with- 
in the  past  2  or  3  weeks,  he  read 
a  column  written  by  another  outstand- 
ing columnist.  Mr.  William  S.  White,  in 
which  Mr.  White  dealt  with  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did.  He  dealt  with 
the  question  in  substantially  the  same 
way.  I  could  multiply  several  times  the 
number  of  authorities  from  whom  I 
could  quote,  but  I  have  deliberately 
chosen,  not  only  in  my  present  appear- 
ance but  in  earlier  api>earances,  to  quote 
from  a  highly  liberal  columnist,  well 
known  as  such,  who  happens  to  be  Mr. 
Lippmarm  in  this  instance;  from  a 
highly     conservative     columnist,     well 
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known  as  such,  who  happens  to  be  Mr. 
DaTld  Lawrence .-  and  from  a  columnist 
who  is  regarded  as  rather  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  name^,  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock.  I  iMrefer  at  this  time  to  quote 
from  only  those  three  authorities,  al- 
though there  are  many  others,  includ- 
ing the  distingiiished  Mr.  William  S 
White,  who  take  the  same  position. 

Mr.SPABKMAN.    Yes.    I  had  not  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  the  Senator  should 
neccssarUy  use  the  quotation  to  which  I 
referred.     When  I  spoke  a  few  dasrs  ago 
I  quoted  from  Mr.  William  S.  White     If 
the  Senator  from  Florida  read  the  col- 
umn to  which  I  referred.  I  should  like  to 
a^k  him  if  he  recalls  that  Mr.  White  said 
that  the  reason  cloture  in  the  Senate  had 
been  so  InfrequenUy  successful  was  the 
type  of  proposed  legislation  that  was 
Offered.    If  measures  were  desired,  and 
good  laws  that  could  be  sustained  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  country  were  pro- 
posed, they  would  be  passed.    Does  the 
Senator  recall  that  statement,  and  does 
he  not  agree  that  that  is  good  reasoning? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator 
I  recall  that  statement.    It  is  good  rea- 
soning.   In  my  earlier  remarks  I  pointed 
out  that,  by  considering  the  number  of 
Instances  in  which  cloture  was  attempted 
to  be  applied,  27  in  all.  we  see  that  there 
were  only  8  Instances  in  which  the  bills 
were  not  enacted  later,  which  were  pro- 
posals in  the  field  of  extreme  civil  rights. 
In  the  meantime  quite  a  number  of  more 
moderate  acts  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Senate,  which 
supports  entirely  the  view  stated  by  Mr 

rS^i^l,**^**  "  ^  *^e  type  of  proposed 
le^lation  in  a  most  vital  field  which 
determhies  whether  or  not  a  filibuster 
can  hope  to  succeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  the  Senator 
include  m  his  description  of  legislation  of 
Jltal  Importance  the  proposed  legislation 
that  was  before  the  Senate  last  year 
Which  was  known  as  the  communications 
satellite  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  would 
In  my  earUer  remarks  I  mentioned  that 
in  that  instance  cloture  was  voted,  and 
In  that  instance,  and  in  all  the  other  four 
in  which  cloture  was  voted,  it  could  not 
have  been  voted  without  the  active  help 
of  Southern  Senators. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  As  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  not  always  ab- 
stained from  voting  for  cloture.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.     HOLLAND.    That     is     correct. 
Twice  I  have  voted  for  cloture,  both  times 
on  questions  which  I  thought  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation.    One 
was  the  communications  satellite  bill  of 
last  year,  and  earlier  the  atomic  energy 
biu.  on  which  the  cloture  motion  failed 
but  which  within  a  few  hours,  as  I  recall* 
or  certainly  within  not  more  than  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  was  enacted  by  the  Senate 
agreeing  to  certain  amendments,  which 
did  not  destroy  the  bill  at  aU.  but  enabled 
its  early  passage. 

Mr.SPABKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator brought  up  that  point.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  atrailc  energy  bill  was  dis- 

tSf?K^iSi.®^*^**^  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  debate  served  to  educate— if  i 
may  use  that  term— Senators  and  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  the  discussion  that  took  place  for  sev- 
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eral  days,  and  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
of  cloture  to  apply  at  the  time,  the  Sen- 
ate, working  its  own  will,  arrived  at  a 
compromise  on  the  bill  that  brought 
about  its  passage? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct  In  that  statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  that  not  bear 
out  the  statements  made  by  both  Mr 
Lippmann  and  Mr.  White,  that  good  leg- 
islation can  be  passed  when  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  is  behind  it' 

Kfr.  HOLLAND.  It  certainly  does 
That  is  the  history  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  should  Uke  to  add  one  additional 
instance  to  that  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  In  the  case  of  the 
poU  tax  measure,  the  ardent  advocates 
to  repeal  the  poll  tax  tried  three  times 
to  do  so  by  statute.  Each  time  they 
tried  to  obtain  cloture,  and  they  could 
not.  Then  later,  by  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate— not  unanimous,  but  77  to  16 this 

body  approved  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
29  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  constitutional  way  to 
handle  the  question.  There  was  no  pro- 
longed debate,  no  resort  to  cloture  and 
no  need  for  it.  The  States  now  'have 
that  constitutional  amendment  before 
them.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor for  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Llppmann's  most  recent  obser- 
vation on  this  subject  that  I  have  seen 

which   was   on   December    27,    1962 a 

month  ago— in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  discussing  the  problems  of 
government  in  Prance,  England,  and  the 
Umted  States.  In  the  article  Mr  Lipp- 
mann calls  for  various  reforms  in  our 
governmental  structure.  But  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  what  he  says  about  the  pro- 
posed reform  In  Senate  rules.  I  should 
like  to  read  Mr.  Llppmann's  comment 
into  the  RscoRO : 

The    American    version    of    the    problem 
arises,  as  I  see  it.  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
American   form   of   government   cannot    be 
operated  at  all  in  wartime  and  cannot  be 
operated   »ucces8fully   in    peacetime   except 
under  presidential  leadership.     In  domestic 
affairs,  which  include  such  external   affairs 
aa  tariffs,  foreign  aid.  and  the  character  of 
the   defense   structure,  presidential   leader- 
ship is  checked  and  balanced  and  is  often 
vetoed  and  frustrated  by  the  rules  of  Con- 
gress, including  particularly  the  rule  of  sen- 
iority   and    the    entrenched    power    of    the 
standing  committees. 

It  will  be  a  labor  of  Hercules  to  reform 
the  system.  But  If  the  Amertcan  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  adequate  to  the  times  we  live 
m  we  have  to  begin  the  reform.  For  my- 
self. I  would  begin  In  the  House  with  a 
concentrated  assault  on  the  emtirely  arbi- 
trary and  high-handed  usxupatlon  by  the 
Kules  Committee  when  it  arrogates  to  Itself 
the  right  to  decide  what  bills  Congress  shall 
vote  upon.  This  usurpation  is  quite  outside 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
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I  ask  Senators  to  listen  carefully  to 
the  following :  j 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  not  reopen  now 
the  question  of  the  Umltatlon  of  debate 
In  the  Senate.  There  is  a  strong  case  to  be 
made  for  continuing  the  tradition  which 
makes  it  necessary  that  legislation  which  Is 
highly  controversial  must  command  a  con- 
sensus in  the  Senate  which  is  much  bijceer 
t^i°^t  ?°"  "'*''  one-half.  I  belllve 
that  In  the  long  run  the  preservation  of  this 
principle  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress 
Is  a  protection  of  our  liberties 


Mr.  President,  this  is  a  column.-* 
perhaps  is  supporting  the  adiS^SJ? 
more  actively  in  its  requtttTfS^ 
reachmg  legislation  than^aS^thS  ^■ 
recognizes  there  arc  ob5J«w^'*^ 
enactment  of  some  of  thatSL-?J*^ 
arising  from  the  Senate  rules  tS%? 
theHouse  rules  and  from  tS  SIS!? 
of  Congress,  who  takes  thfe  «S£?? 
say  again  what  he  has  said  w^w? 
fore,  that  he  thinks  no  attenmt  tJ*" 
be  made  to  amend  ti  £S^l£^ 
cause-and  I  read  the  last  SKiSnL'^ 
his  Statement  again-  ^^tence  of 

1  believe  that  in  the  long  run  thi»  «~^ 
tion  Of  this  principle  in  Inrof  ^JT""" 
of  Congress  is  a  protection  of  our  uSb^* 

Mr.  Krock.  the  distinguished  politw, 
commentator  of  the  New  York  xSr^ 
rectmg  his  thoughts  to  the  s^^^T 
em  on  March  3.  1960.  in  an  Sed«i' 
ing  with  debate  in  the  Sen^  it  S 
tune,  had  this  to  say :  "^'^ 

The    all-out    southern    filibuster   In  fK 
Senate,  which  really  is  centered  only  o^thSl! 
secUons  of  equal-rights  bUls  that  wonw  i^ 
pose  total  racial  integration  by  Pedl^n^" 
is  under  the  usual  attack  of  L^'^Z 

Yet   the  Senate  rules  which  lend  «t«,. 

foHcanl^'?  '°  f,"*^^  ''''^y'''«  actiirS  aij^ 
tortcally  In  alinement   with   the  ba^^ 

cept  on  Which  the  Constitution  war^i^t^; 
and  ratified.  This  was  that  the  eXc^ 
of  the  will  of  the  majority  on  a  ^S^ 
opposed  minority  must  be  subjec?  5^J 
checks  and  balances.  ^^ 

Since  the  Constitution  esUbliahed  a  r# 
public,  and  not  a  mass-acUon  democracv  . 
number  of  these  checks  and  ballmST^^re 
written  into  the  text.  It  aUotted  twS  Sn 
ators  to  each  State,  regardless  of  iLfor 
population,  so  that  the  Senators  from  RhoS 
Wand  have  the  same  voting  power  in  Su 
body  as  the  Senators  from  New  York  Tt 
nnfinf /°f  ""*  Presidential  veto  by  whli 
one-thh:d  plus  one  Member  of  either  brmnch 
of  Congress  can  kill  legislation  supported  bv 
one  less  than  two-thirds.  ^ 

♦u?^°  Constitution  also  requires  a  two- 
thirds  Senate  vote  to  approve  international 
treaties  submitted  by  the  President  Three- 
fourths  of  the  States  must  ratify  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  make  it  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
has  successfully  read  into  the  national  char- 
ter  the  unspecified  power  to  nullify  acts  oT 
Congress  as  unconstitutional. 

The  Senate  rules,  which  make  It  possible 
for  a  determined  minority  to  forestall  a  vote 
on  pending  legislation  until  and  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  support  a 
motion  to  close  the  debate  at  a  specified 
time,  reflect  this  same  fundamental  concept 
of  the  Constitution. 

And  seldom  mentioned  is  the  additional 
fact  that,  in  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of 
tests  of  Senate  opinion,  many  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  membership  again  refused  to 
change  the  rules  to  allow  either  a  simple 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  or  a 
constitutional  majority  (now  61).  to  ter- 
minate a  filibuster  or  any  other  form  of 
deliberately  protracted  debate. 

Also,  In  the  criticism  of  the  current  fill- 
buster  as  undemocratic,  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
recalled  that  the  threat  of  a  filibuster  by 
nonsoutherners.  in  Augxist  1958.  when  Sen- 
ators were  anxious  to  go  home,  killed  the 
House  preemption  bill. 

I  shall  not  be  unkind  enough.  Mr. 
President,  to  give  the  names  of  those 
hberal  associates  of  ours,  all  friends  of 
otn-s,  who  threatened  to  niibuster  at  that 
time  to  kill  a  bill  which  had  passed  the 
House  by  an  immense   majority,  and 
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-rtiich  would  have  passed  the  Senate  by 
In  almost  equal  majority,  in  my  opinion, 
^  it  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote. 
I  again  quote  Mr.  Krock: 

Moreover.  the  undemocratic  charge 
aialnst  Senate  rules,  which  at  all  tUnes  have 
wn  drafted  and  modified  by  a  majority 
(otherwUe  they  would  not  be  in  the  man- 
ual) suggests  that  some  who  make  it  are 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
checks  and  balances  deliberately  embedded 
m  the  constitution.  It  suggests  that  what 
these  critics  really  want  is  a  mass-action 
democracy— except  of  course,  when  a  fili- 
buster attains  one  of  their  ends.  But  thl5= 
cannot  be  unless  the  national  charter  is  re- 
written and  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence  on  March  2.  1949 
in  discussing  the  right  of  a  majority 
to  limit  debate  in  the  Senate,  made  these 
pertinent  comments  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

The  debate  over  the  right  of  a  majority  to 
cut  off  discussion  In  the  Senate  has  impli- 
cations that  can  affect  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican history,  as  they  have  in  the  past 

The  issue  goes  deeper,  however,  than  civil 
rights  and  racial  problems.  It  goes  to  the 
heart  of  minority  rights  on  all  questions 
The  right  of  unlimited  debate  has  kept  the 
Senate  from  becoming  a  rubber  stamp  for 
the  Executive  on  matters  of  domestic  as  well 
aa  foreign  policy. 

In  times  of  economic  stress  an  intolerant 
majority  can  ride  roughshod  over  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  In  the  Senate  it  has  been 
possible  for  unlimited  debate  to  be  checked 
only  by  the  processes  of  public  opinion  whe:i 
the  debate  privilege  was  abused 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I  wish  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.  I  think  he  went  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  question  when  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  when  public  opinion 
frowns  upon  a  so-called  filibuster  or  a 
resort  to  imlimited  debate  that  filibuster 
is  sure  to  collapse  and  is  sure  to  fail. 

As  I  stated  the  other  day  in  my  re- 
marks, every  Senator  who  resorts  to  un- 
limited debate  knows  that  he  does  so 
against  the  background  that  he,  as  the 
representative  of  his  people,  trying  to  ob- 
tain for  them  from  the  Senate  the  con- 
sideration which  they  deserve,  is  jeopard- 
izing his  standing  with  his  associates  if 
he  stands  upon  a  ground  which  he  knows 
to  be  unsound  or  in  which  he  does  not 
believe  with  all  his  heart.  Likewise,  he 
jeopardizes  his  own  standing  at  home  if 
he  dares  to  take  a  position  which  the  ma- 
jority of  his  people  do  not,  in  his  sincere 
opinion,  support. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  power  of  public  opinion  runs 
much  wider  than  the  confines  of  State 
bounds,  because  I  have  seen  its  effects  in 
the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  tidelands 
bill,  when  a  group  of  liberals  were  seek- 
ing to  filibuster  against  it,  when  papers 
like  the  Washington  Post,  which  sup- 
ported them,  and  the  New  York  Times, 
which  supported  them,  and  other  papers 
I  could  mention  which  supported  them, 
came  out.  nevertheless,  with  editorial 
comment  which  frowned  upon  what  they 
were  doing  in  wearing  out  the  Senate  and 
refusing  to  allow  the  Senate  time  to  take 
up  and  to  pass  some  very  important 
measures  for  the  Nation.  That  opposi- 
tion caved  in.  The  mesisure  got  to  a 
vote,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 


In  spite  of  the  dedicated  opinions  of 
those  who  opposed  it  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional, the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  knows  that  the  Supreme 
Court  very  quickly,  when  the  matter 
came  to  it — with,  I  think,  one  dissenting 
vote — sustained  the  constitutional  as- 
pect of  the  law. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  power  of  public  opinion  in 
the  flnal  analysis  governs  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  It  is  only  when  Senators  feel 
sustained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
which  sympathizes  with  the  stand  they 
are  taking,  when  they  believe  their  stand 
is  right,  or  when  something  is  so  ques- 
tionable that  it  is  believed  to  be  right  to 
indulge  in  unlimited  debate,  that  anyone 
can  hope  to  stand  on  this  floor  literally 
until  he  drops  and  fight  for  those  things 
which  are  involved  in  that  particular 
contest. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the 
fallacy  that  one  more  than  any  majority 
should  prevail  on  questions  no  matter 
how  fundamental  to  our  Grovernment 
and  no  matter  how  impwrtant  to  our 
people  is  convincingly  disproved  by  the 
studious  comments  of  these  three  distin- 
gruished  authorities,  who  are  not 
southerners,  but  who  are  great  scholars 
and  great  patriots  and  are  so  recognized 
by  everyone,  regardless  of  whether  one 
agrees  with  their  statements.  The  col- 
umns of  these  great  Americans  are  read 
with  respect,  even  though  all  may  not 
agree  with  the  philosophy  they  espouse. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  events  which 
have  occurred  in  recent  months  prove 
clearly  that  coercion,  whether  by  the 
courts,  the  executive  branch,  even  ex- 
tending to  the  use  of  military  force,  or 
by  any  proposed  legislative  mandate 
does  not  produce  the  desired  results  in 
the  difBcult  field  of  civil  rights. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  by  now  that 
attempted  enforcement  by  coercion  of 
the  decisions  made  by  what  may  be  a 
transient  majority,  which  decisions  are 
offensive  to  the  traditions,  the  customs, 
and  the  conscience  of  a  great  number  of 
our  people,  who  are  determinedly  op- 
posed to  them,  cannot  succeed,  without 
grievous  injur>'  to  the  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  well-being  of  the  country,  or  at  least 
a  great  section  of  it.  nor.  I  regret  to  say, 
without  bloodshed  and  violence. 

I  want  the  record  to  show,  as  I  stated 
the  other  day,  that  when  we  talk  about 
the  South,  we  are  talking  about  a  region 
that,  without  including  the  border 
States,  has  a  population  of  some  50  mil- 
lion, and  which  comprises  an  area  great- 
er than  most  of  the  great  states  of  the 
world.  To  attempt  to  do  something  by 
coercion  which  conflicts  with  the  tradi- 
tions, beliefs,  and  longstanding  customs 
and  practices  of  the  people  of  a  great 
area  like  that,  and  with  our  illustrious 
historj',  is  bound  to  fail  to  succeed. 

Two  recent  events  I  hardly  need  to 
mention  amply  illustrate  this :  the  tragic 
disorders  last  fall  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  and 
the  race  riot  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

It  is  lamentable  even  to  have  to  recite 
what  happened  at  Oxford,  but  there  may 
be  those  who  in  later  years  will  forget 
what  transpired  there.  My  position  has 
been  stated  pretty  well.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I 


would  have  acceded  to  the  court  order, 
even  though  I  strongly  disbelieved  in  it. 
But  today  we  are  looking  at  the  results 
of  what  transpired — results  which  show 
that  action  as  completely  unwise  and 
demonstrate  the  complete  failure  of  what 
was  done. 

At  Oxford  two  persons  were  killed, 
scores  seriously  injured,  many  college 
students  hurt,  an  entire  semester  of 
learning  greatly  Impaired  for  thousands 
of  students,  and  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  citizens  disrupted  with  lasting  effects 
of  bitterness  of  which  all  of  us  are  only 
too  painfully  aware. 

It  is  painful  to  talk  about  this  deplor- 
able event — coercion,  court  decree,  ex- 
ecutive interference,  a  resort  to  arms, 
plus  military  force  to  go  along  with  It, 
which  brought  about  an  abysmal  failure. 

I  notice  in  the  Washington  News  of 
today,  which  just  reached  me  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  an  article — and  I  do  not  vouch 
for  its  accuracy — to  the  effect  that 
Meredith,  the  student  who  was  put  In 
there  by  that  forceful  effort,  has  Just 
left  school,  having  failed  some  of  his 
semester  examinations.  Elvents  of  the 
near  future  will  make  clear  whether  that 
statement  is  true  or  not.  Whether  It 
proves  to  be  true  or  not,  the  fact  Is  that 
several  hxmdred  students  were  with- 
drawn from  the  university  during  the 
semester  because  of  the  travail  there. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  course  of 
academic  learning  on  that  campus  for 
some  thousands  has  been  greatly  hin- 
dered with  lasting  effect.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  bitterness  which  came  about 
on  that  campus  and  the  whole  area  af- 
fected will  remain  for  years  and  years. 
The  fact  is  that  huge  amoimts  of  public 
money  have  been  spent  in  an  effort  that 
now  proves  was  clearly  abortive  from 
the  beginning. 

I  inquired  as  to  the  amoimt  of  public 
moneys  involved.  I  was  advised  by  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  who  I  think 
are  closer  to  the  Defense  Department 
than  is  any  Senator  on  the  floor  except 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell]— and  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stenwis] — 
that  they  have  been  informed  the  total 
cost  exceeded  $4  million  sometime 
around  the  first  of  December.  I  doubt 
if  it  will  ever  be  known  exactly  what  the 
cost  was. 

I  think  the  matter  of  the  cost  in  money 
is  one  of  the  least  important  elements  in 
the  matter.  The  total  failure  to  accom- 
plish any  good — and  the  violence  and 
destruction  wrought — is  so  very  clear 
that  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  be- 
labor the  question  at  all — but  so  the 
record  may  be  complete  I  submit  figures 
provided  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  Federal  marshals 
and  soldiers  sent  to  Oxford. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  which  looked 
into  thif  matter  for  me,  advises  these 
Departments  reported  that  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  supporting 
thousands  of  armed  troops,  325  of  which 
are  still  stationed  in  Oxford,  for  60  days 
up  to  November  30,  1962,  exceeded  $2 
million.  This  was  the  Department  of 
Army  estimate.  "Hie  cost  of  supporting 
the  541  U.S.  marshals.  15  of  which  are 
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still  on  the  University  of  Mississippi 
campus,  with  their  ammunition,  com- 
munications, and  eqvilpment,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  amounted 
to  $406,508  as  of  October  31. 

Mr.  President,  that  mass  effort  of  541 
U.S.  marshals  supported  by  the  thou- 
sands of  armed  Federal  troops  to  enforce 
the  precipitous  enrollment  of  a  Negro 
candidate  in  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi— who  intends  to  withdraw — or  has 
already  withdrawn  if  today's  newspaper 
reports  are  true — as  precipitously  as  he 
was  entered — is  without  parallel  in  our 
history. 

The  cost,  beyond  that  in  terms  of  hu- 
man misery  which  never  can  be  paid,  of 
that  forced  implementation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  far  exceeds  any 
progress  in  civil  rights  even  the  most 
optimistic  extremists  could  hope  for. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  those 
who  believe  that  coercion  will  bring 
about  good  results  are  wrong,  because 
we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  that  my 
70  years  of  life  in  the  South  and  my  40 
years  of  service  in  public  positions,  in 
the  State  legislature,  as  Governor  of 
Florida,  and  in  the  Congress,  has  led  me 
to  believe  cannot  be  handled  by  coer- 
cion. And  I  am  regarded  as  a  moderate. 
I  am  the  one  who  for  years  introduced 
the  anti-poll-tax  amendment,  which  has 
now  been  submitted  to  the  States.  I 
am  the  one  who  voted  for  cloture  on 
two  occasions.  I  am  one  who  has  done 
things  that  some  people  in  my  State  can- 
not follow  me  in.  I  have  done  them 
sincerely,  because  I  thought  they  were 
the  right  things  to  do. 

I  am  sincere  in  saying  that  if  persons 
think  they  can  bring  about  the  results 
they  want  by  coercion,  they  are  enter- 
ing a  blind  alley.  They  will  not  get  any- 
where. Just  as  has  been  proved  in  the 
case  of  the  trouble  on  the  campus  of 
"Ole  Miss,"  which  It  appears  is  now  about 
to  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  saw  quoted  in  the  press  within 
the  last  few  days  a  statement  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  which  he  said  to  a 
group  that  the  future  of  integration 
would  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  respective  communities  and 
localiUes.  Did  the  Senator  see  that 
statement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  saw  that  statement, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  quote  from 
it,  because  I  think  it  is  the  most  hope- 
ful sign  that  has  appeared  on  the  Fed- 
eral horizon  for  a  long  time.  Appar- 
ently the  learned  Attorney  General  is 
learning  something  new  that  is  not  in  the 
books.  He  is  learning  that  coercion  does 
not  pay.  He  went  before  this  fine  group 
of  ministers  to  whom  he  was  s];)eaking 
to  say  to  them  frankly — and  I  am  going 

to  read  from  that  statement 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  not  trying  to 
anticipate  the  Senator  but  I  thought  it 
was  quite  apropos  in  connection  with 
the  Senator's  discussion  of  the  idea  of 
coercion.  It  certainly  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  type  of  coercion  that  was  at- 
tempted at  Oxford ;  does  it? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.   It  does  not. 


K  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  read 
the  quotation  attributed  to  the  learned 
Attorney  General  by  the  Washington 
Post,  it  may  point  out  just  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  felt  all  the 
time,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
stated,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  people  who 
were  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  so 
correct  about  that.  Now  I  propose  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  quotation  or  two 
from  the  statement  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  reported  by  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  beginning  to  come  to 
the  point  of  view  which  is  so  necessary 
for  someone  in  authority  to  reach,  be- 
fore we  make  further  progress  in  the 
difficult  problem  we  face,  because  these 
abortive  attempts  and  coercive  actions 
have  set  us  back  tremendously  in  our 
progress  toward  fii-mer  and  more  lasting 
and  equal  relations  between  the  races 
in  the  South. 

In  connection  with  that  statement  Mr. 
President.  I  note  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  Monday  of  this  week  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Washington  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  Federal  force  in  the  fleld  of  civil 
rights  does  not  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday,  January  22, 1963. 
in  a  front-page  article,  stated: 

No  one  Is  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  of 
racial  desegregation  and  that  clergymen  must 
supply  added  motive  power  to  accelerate  the 
pace. 


The  quotation  embraces  part  of  the 
leading  paragraph  of  the  article,  not  the 
Attorney  General's  words. 

Further,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  Kennedy  stated : 

Negro  leadership  has  become  Independent 
and  Is  charting  the  course  of  desegregation 
without  reference  to  what  white  leadership 
may  consider  appropriate. 

The  quotation  again  embraces  the 
statement  attributed  by  the  Washington 
Post  to  the  Attorney  General,  not  his 
actual  words. 

He  stated  further— and  I  again  quote 
from  the  Washington  Post: 

Not  the  Federal  Government  emphasizing 
the  law  but  conmiunlty  acceptance  Is  the 
factor  that  will  bring  Integration  about. 

Further  along  In  the  article  the  At- 
torney General  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  36,000  Federal  troops  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  were  not  the  answer. 

With  which  statement  I  could  not  more 
wholeheartedly  agree. 

So  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  remarks  £is  re- 
ported by  the  Washington  Post  may  be 
read  in  their  full  context,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  portion  of  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ROBZKT  KiNNKDT  ASKS  CLZSGT  To  ACCEUSATK 

DxszcazGATioN's  Pace 
(By  Kenneth  Dole) 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said 
yesterday  that  no  one  is  satisfied  with  the 
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present  rate  of  racial  desegregation  ann  ♦v 
clergymen  must  supply  added  mo«S1w^ 
to  accelerate  the  pace.  '""wve  po»^ 

Desegregation  is  moving  too  mo-i 
Negro  leaders,  who  find  "even  the°^^J* 
were  making  now  unacceptable  -  i?!^*'*' 
said  in  a  wide-ranging  talk  before  th!^' 
isters  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  w^k?^' 
ton.  "asniag. 

Formerly,  the  Negro  leadership  "was  do. 
ly  related'  with  the  white  leadeTsWn  w" 
said.  "They  would  agree,  this  yea^  flU^oS 
to  Negroes,  next  year  seven,  but  I  don't  t J?*? 
such  arrangements  will  be  acceptable^? 
more."  he  said.  Negro  leadership  i^.^ 
conie  independent  and  Is  charting  the«,u^ 
of  desegregation  without  reference  to^^ 
white^leadership  may  consider  appropSj^ 

If  I^^e  learned  anything  In  the  last  2  vear, 
in  working  on  the  local  level."  he  sa J^ 
is  that  when  the  clergy  provides  leaderehii 
we  can  move  ahead."  When  the  cler^  3: 
back,  "the  Whole  country  suffers"^^°i? 
Glared.  **** 

Not  "the  Federal  Government  emphastein» 
the  law"  but  "community  acceptance'TS 
s^d"""  ''"^  ^'■^"^  Integration  about,  hi 

And  community  approval  is  up  to  th. 
ministers:  "People  such  as  yourselves "  h! 
told  the  Washington  ministers,  "will  orljvid. 
leadership  for  the  local  people."  in  th.i! 
influence,  "they  wUl  be  far  more  Importuit 
than  people  in  the  Federal  GovemmMt 
speaking  from  Washington."  "*"cni 

All    ministers   and   priests   share   this  re 
sponslblllty,  he  emphasized.     "The  direction 
in  which  we  have  to  move  must  be  given  b» 
you      and      your      counterparts      (Catholic 
priests)."  he  said.  \v.«inouc 

The  25.000  Federal  troops  at  the  Univenrity 
of    Mississippi    "were    not    the   answer,"  he 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  else- 
where in  the  article,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Attorney  General 
discussed  the  situation  existing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  now  refer  to  the 
unfortunate  event  which  took  place  at 
the  stadium  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I  quote  from  the 
article : 

Asked  what  "we,  as  clergy,  can  do  In  the 
Washington  area?",  the  Attorney  General 
gave  suggestions  that  also  apply  elsewhere. 

"You  have  the  problem  of  the  schools, 
where  parents  do  not  accept  one  another,  nor 
pupils  accept  each  other.  Perhaps  bltternew 
would  be  qxUeted  If  white  and  Negro  leaders 
should  sit  down  together  and  figure  out  an- 
swers to  the  problems.  You,  the  clergy, 
have  got  to  go  In  and  give  some  leadership.'' 

Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General 
concedes,  in  so  many  words,  the  fact  that 
there  is  bitterness  as  between  students, 
between  each  other,  and  between  the 
parents.  He  asks — and  I  conmiend  him 
for  asking— the  Protestant  ministers,  to 
whom  he  was  talking  at  the  time,  to 
accept  greater  responsibility  than  they 
have  thus  far. 

As  to  the  race  riot  which  occurred 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  the  Attorney  General, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post,  said 
this  "was  not  surprising."  I  again  quote 
from  the  Washington  Post  article: 

The  Thankaglvlng  Day  riot  at  a  high  school 
footbaU  game  here  "was  not  surprising,"  he 
said,  "In  view  of  the  shocking  conditions 
uncovered  by  the  8\irvey." 

Mr.  President,  the  events  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  clearly  demonstrate  the  fu- 
tility of  mass  integration  of  the  races 
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without  adequate  pr^aration  and  ad- 
justment. This  was  not  an  overnight 
or  spur  of  the  m<Mn«it  clash  but  tiie 
culmination  of  deep-seated  emotions 
which  have  been  brought  to  a  climax 
in  Washington  over  the  years. 

Mr  President,  I  have  been  here  for 
most  of  the  8  years  during  which  in- 
tegration has  been  attempted  in  the 
Washington  public  schools.  I  would  like 
to  quote  to  the  Senate  excerpts  from  the 
letter  by  Chairman  Shane  MsicCarthy 
accompanying  the  citizens  committee  re- 
port on  the  Thanksgiving  Day  rioting  as 
reported  in  the  Washington  Elvening  Star 
on  Wednesday.  January  9.  1963. 

I  understand  that  he  is  a  very  dedi- 
cated citizen,  and  tlie  wording  of  his 
report  so  indicates.  The  fact  that  he 
was  chosen  by  Dr.  Hansen,  the  fact  that 
this  report,  representing  both  races  and 
all  religions  and  all  schools  of  thought, 
was  unanimous,  is  of  great  importance. 
Mr.  MacCarthy  said : 

since  1954.  the  date  of  integration,  many 
Students,  both  white  and  colored,  have  found 
the  training  of  our  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic schools  an  adequate  and  often  exemplary 
base  for  immediate  positions  in  the  business 
world  or  for  advanced  education.  However, 
the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  Negro  pupils, 
many  with  low  mental  rating,  coupled  with 
increasing  crowding  of  facilities,  neutralized 
the  academic  standards  of  the  education 
system  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Placing  the  Negro  children  with  the  white 
8  years  ago  was  desegregation,  not  Integra- 
tion. Only  too  prevalent  was  the  pattern  of 
the  Negroes  and  the  whites  continuing  to 
segregate  themselves  within  the  same  school. 
In  vindertaking  any  process,  there  are  two 
methods:  the  easy  and  the  hard;  usually  the 
first  Is  the  less  effective.  So  it  apj)ears  to 
have  been  with  the  laudable  step  to  blend 
the  races  In  our  American  schools. 

Integration  is  a  most  complicated  under- 
taking. It  is  not  accomplished  simply  by 
opening  classroom  doors.  It  is  not  brought 
about  by  a  paper  decision  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  fellow  citizens.  It  is  not  achieved 
by  an  emotional  urge  that  follows  the  prod- 
ding of  the  heart  rather  than  the  leadership 
of  the  head.  We  do  a  grave  disservice  to  boys 
and  girls  of  both  races  when  we  direct  them 
to  Integrate  and  thrust  them  Into  indis- 
criminate mingling  without  the  thorough 
preparation  which  is  a  mandate  for  success  In 
any  \indertaklng. 

Racial  hatred  of  fellow  Americans  is  intol- 
erable whether  it  be  white  against  Negro  or 
Negro  against  white.  We  are  all  American 
citizens.  As  our  Negro  citizens  develop  social 
maturity  they  must  differentiate  between 
thoee  who  would  exploit  their  condition  for 
proximate  or  ultimate  political  purposes  and 
the  white  citizens  who  want  them  to  enjoy 
the  full  and  unhampered  benefits  of  Ameri- 
can cltlaenahtp.  Negroes  must  have  con- 
fidence In  tbe  latter.  With  this  approach, 
Negro  achlevemente  wlU  be  notable  and  last- 
ing. Without  this,  suspicion  and  bitterness 
inevitably  continue. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impose,  but  I  would 
like  to  direct  Senators'  attention  to  a 
most  significant  paragraph  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Carthy's  comments  above.  Note  that  he 
says: 

Integration  Lb  a  moet  complicated  under- 
taking. It  is  not  accomplished  simply  by 
opening  elaanrocm  doors.  It  la  not  brought 
about  by  a  paper  decision  to  recognise  the 
rights  of  fellow  cltlsens.  It  is  not  achieved 
by  an  emotional  urga  that  fcdlows  the  prod- 
ding of  the  heart  rather  than  the  leadership 
of  the  head. 


Mr.  President,  the  frightening  dis- 
order on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  not  an 
isolated  outburst  triggered  by  school- 
boy emotkms  stemming  from  a  bitter 
rivalry  between  their  schools.  This  is 
shown  clearly  in  the  committee  report, 
as  reported  by  the  Evening  Star. 

In  discussing  the  insensitiveness  ot 
District  of  Columbia  public  officials,  ot- 
ganizations  and  public  school  authori- 
ties to  "the  inflammable  potential"  of 
the  racial  climate  in  Washington,  the 
committee  reported: 

This  insensitiveness  was  unfortunate  be- 
cause for  the  past  several  years  misconduct 
has  plagued  athletic  events  of  the  public 
schools — and  even  the  schoolboy  classic  as 
far  back  as  1956.  During  the  Intervening 
years,  school  officials  have  done  little  to 
curb  this  type  of  violence  at  school  athletic 
contests.  Unable  to  cope  with  the  miscon- 
duct problem  at  smaller  games,  school  of- 
ficials nonetheless  approved  a  cltywlde  game 
drawing  more  than  60.000  spectators,  un- 
picked and  unknown,  and  under  outside 
auspices.  Several  guests  mentioned  that  a 
committee  should  have  been  named  several 
years  ago  to  probe  violence  and  misconduct 
at  school  athletic  events. 

As  recent  as  the  1961  Thanksgiving  Day 
game,  the  first  high  school  game  at  the 
stadium,  police  reported  difficulties  of  an 
alarming  degree.  Almost  50,000  attended  the 
game  between  St.  John's  and  Eastern.  Ac- 
cording to  police,  one  student  was  beaten 
on  a  parking  lot  after  the  game  and  there 
was  considerable  vandalism  to  the  stadium 
during  the  game.  At  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual Turkey  Day  game  In  1959.  spectators 
rushed  onto  the  field,  according  to  police. 
A  player  was  stabbed.  Another  person  was 
struck  by  a  chain.  Seventeen  other  Incidents 
were  reported  to  police. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Thanks- 
giving E>ay  disorder  was  a  race  riot  de- 
spite the  utterances  to  the  contrary  of 
some  who  would  like  to  look  the  other 
way.  In  determining  the  important  fac- 
tors which  set  the  stage  for  the  violence 
the  committee  report  forthrightly 
stated: 

Element  of  racism.  There  was  evidence  of 
racial  prejudice  among  attackers  during  the 
stadium  riot.  Remarks,  profanity,  and  ut- 
terances heard  by  some  spectators  carried 
the  bitterness  of  racial  hatred.  Despite  the 
several  references,  the  committee  found  no 
link  with  the  uprising  to  the  Black  Muslim 
movement.  In  a  statement  issued  shortly 
after  the  riot,  leaders  who  rejjresent  the 
great  majority  of  Negroes  condemned  the 
"unsportsmanahip  conduct  and  rowdyism." 
contending  that  it  can  "neither  be  excused 
nor  tolerated." 

Again,  in  its  determination  of  the 
causes  leading  to  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
riot  the  Committee  report  included  a 
statement  relating  to  the  situation  which 
its  investigation  revealed  existing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia's  public  schools 
which  I  am  confident  is  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  report  st-ates: 

Atmosphere  of  lawlessness:  Testimony  be- 
fore the  full  committee  developed  an  aware- 
ness of  administrative  lack  of  control  over 
hoodlum  elements  in  the  school  system  tmd 
a  deteriorating  condition  in  mass  audience 
events  outside  of  the  school  buildings.  Vio- 
lence, assaults,  disrespect  of  teachers  are  acts 
of  an  undesirable  element  of  students.  An 
atmosphere  of  "permissiveness"  has  discour- 
aged the  personnel  of  many  schools  and 
caused    a    citywide    lessening    of    discipline 


standards.  Fear  rages  through  many  school 
buildings  which  hSTS  beeome  tramping 
grounds  for  outside  influences.  Including 
thugs,  hoodlums,  and  persons  of  the  lowest 
character.  The  school  administration  has 
difficulty  in  coping  with  this  situation.  Ttie 
morale  of  many  teachers  has  suffered  and  the 
percentage  of  resignations  and  transfeis  has 
increased.  Nevertheleas,  school  oOeials  fail 
to  cooperate  with  police  and  report  violations 
of  the  law  nor  do  they  maintain  a  citywide 
reporting  system  of  incidents  of  misconduct. 
Conduct  at  athletic  games — including  the 
recent  stadium  contest — Is  symptomatic  of 
the  school  conditions  the  committee  dis- 
covered as  It  probed  into  the  causes  of  one 
of  the  city's  worst  racial  flareups  in  many 
years. 

Note,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  quota- 
tion from  the  report  of  the  biracial  com- 
mittee which  so  thoroughly  investigated 
into  this  matter  and  then  unanimously 
signed  its  report. 

Note  again  that  the  distinguished 
group  of  citizens  who  investigated  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  crisis  characterized  it 
exactly  for  what  It  was,  "one  of  the  city's 
worst  racial  flareups  in  many  years." 
I  disagree  with  only  one  word  in  that 
statement,  "flareups" — it  was  a  full  scale 
race  riot  of  staggering  consequence  which 
in  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  was 
preplanned  to  some  extent,  although  the 
committee  reports  it  found  no  basis  for 
that.  I  read  this  paragraph  from  the 
committee's  report: 

St£iggering  was  the  testinoony  of  various 
individuals  and  police  as  to  the  stockpiling 
of  weaponry — umbrellas  with  sharp  points, 
broken  bottles,  rocks,  knives,  and  chains — 
which  are  used  in  public  schools  and  In  some 
instances  were  displayed  at  the  stadium. 

Mr.  President,  without  laboring  the 
question  any  further,  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  just  as  clear,  so  clear  that  every  citi- 
zen can  see  it,  that  it  is  futile  to  proceed 
by  coercion,  to  simply  say  that  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  that  the  schools  shaU 
be  integrated,  and  then  to  herd  the 
children  all  together  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  school  and  expect  peace  to 
exist.  In  the  first  Instance  friction 
arises  between  the  children;  in  the  next 
instance  between  the  parents;  and  in  the 
third  instance  the  matter  becomes  so  in- 
jurious as  to  cause  a  riot  such  as  that 
which  occurred  last  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  the  U.S.  Capital,  where  we  are  under 
the  observation  of  thousands  of  people, 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  from  other  na- 
tions, who  are  sent  here  and  who  expect 
to  see  here  a  good  example  of  what  a  free 
nation  does  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Capital  of  the  world's  greatest  free  na- 
tion today. 

The  result  of  that  frightful  outburst 
of  violence  was  a  very  great  disservice  to 
our  Nation.  It  ought  to  make  us  all 
stop,  look,  and  listen,  and  see  where  we 
are  going. 

As  a  moderate  in  this  field — tind  I 
have  been  a  moderate  through  the 
years — and  that  is  shown  by  my  action 
of  voting  in  the  State  legislature,  as  the 
Governor  of  my  State,  and  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  17  years — I  simply  say  that  if  we  do 
not  desist  from  this  program  of  always 
approaching  this  difficult  problem  legal- 
istically — by  passing  a  law,  by  handing 
down  a  decree,  by  issuing  an  executive 
order,    by    sending    an    army    of    U.S. 
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marshals,  an  army  of  troops  from  the 
Regular  Establishment,  and  by  impres- 
sing into  military  senrice  the  National 
Guard  of  the  States,  we  will  make  this 
matter  Intensely  worse. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done 
by  well-intentioned  people  in  the  recent 
yeai-8,  during  which  we  have  seen  this 
problem  become  aggravated,  instead  of 
lessened.  It  has  become  much  more  no- 
torious in  the  wprld  than  it  was,  and 
much  more  bitter  in  the  feeling  It  has 
engendered  between  the  races.  I  think 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  have 
the  friendliest  possible  relations  with 
people  of  color  who  reside  in  my  home- 
town and  throughout  my  State.  I  asked 
them  repeatedly,  during  the  wartime, 
when  I  was  serving  them  and  the  rest 
of  my  people  as  Governor,  to  do  things 
in  behalf  of  my  State  and  the  Nation, 
and  they  did  them,  and  did  them  well. 
They  have  always  expressed  approval  of 
my  asking  them  to  do  them,  generally 
separately  from  the  white  race.  Gen- 
erally they  want  to  do  things  that  way 
to  show  what  they  can  do. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  anyone. 
When  I  strongly  supported  the  repeal  of 
the  poll  tax  in  my  State,  it  was  not  a 
popular  move. 

When  I  strongly  supported  the  repeal 
of  the  poll  tax  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, that  was  not  universally  popular. 
But  I  have  not  hesitated  to  stand  for  my 
position,  and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  take 
such  action. 

I  say  out  of  the  depth  of  a  full  heart 
that  we  are  drifting  into  a  situation 
where,  by  totalitarian  means,  by  the  fem- 
ployment  of  force,  threats,  and  coer- 
cion— we  attempt  to  get  done  things 
which  cannot  be  done  in  that  way,  be- 
cause they  are  things  which  afifect  the 
good  will  of  people  toward  other  people, 
which  cannot  be  effected  by  force,  but 
only  by  persuasion,  by  accommodation, 
and  kindness. 

This  was  well  exemplified  in  the  beau- 
tiful islands  of  Hawaii,  our  latest  State, 
which  is  making  an  outstanding  record 
of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  races. 
Hawaii  is  not  doing  this  by  coercion.  I 
am  proud  to  see  in  the  chair  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  at  this  time  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOTTTE],  who  knows  perfectly  well  that 
not  by  coercive  means,  but  by  means 
which  depend  upon  brotherly  love,  good 
win,  understanding  of  the' races,  and  an 
expression  of  sjrmpathetlc  understand- 
ing between  the  races  do  we  make  prog- 
ress in  this  difficult  field.  Hawaii  has 
made  progress  in  that  direction.  We 
could  take  some  lessons  from  her. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HELL.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  was 
one  of  the  earlier  and  stanchest  advo- 
cates and  supporters  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  statement  is  correct.  I  believe  I  was 
the  first  southern  Senator  to  sponsor  a 
bill  for  Hawaiian  statehood,  and  likewise 
a  bill  for  Alaskan  statehood.  That  sure- 
ly does  not  indicate  that  I  am  too  hope- 


less a  mossback,  and,  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say.  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

The  fact  is  that  I  have  tried  to  go  down 
the  line  in  doing  things  whioh  are  kindly 
and  which  I  think  will  tend  to  promote 
good  will  and  tend  to  bring  out  from 
each  American  citizen  the  maximum  of 
service  to  himself,  his  family,  his  com- 
munity, and  his  nation. 

I  say  we  are  not  approaching  things 
in  that  way  when  we  act  with  force,  com- 
pulsion, and  coercion. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  not  only  from  the 
Record  which  I  have  cited  here,  and 
from  what  has  happeneu  in  the  applica- 
tion of  cloture,  but  also  from  the  con- 
cession made  the  other  day  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
that  this  attempt  to  more  drastically 
limit  debate  is  sought  solely  to  obtain 
passage  of  civil  rights  bills.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  said  that  there 
is  now  only  one?  excuse  for  the  attempt 
to  modify  the  cloture  rule;  that  is.  the 
effort  to  pass  civil  rights  legislation, 
legislation  which  I  term  "extreme  civil 
rights  legislation,"  because  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  the  moderate  acts 
which  have  been  passed.  As  the  expe- 
riences of  the  races  and  the  experience 
of  the  States  and  the  people  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  go  further,  we  shall  go 
further — but  only  on  a  basis  of  modera- 
tion and  accommodation,  if  we  hope  to 
make  any  lasting  progress. 

We  shall  not  go  further  by  sending  an 
army.  We  shall  not  go  further  by  pass- 
ing decrees.  We  shall  not  go  further  by 
passing  bills.  That  amounts  to  simply 
trying  to  override  and  tear  down  the 
good  efforts  of  the  people.  They  will 
not  swallow  those  actions,  when  they  are 
not  convincing  to  their  own  deep  feelings 
and  their  innermost  beliefs.  It  simply 
will  not  work. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  and  all 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
present. 

O'CONNOR  CRITICIZES  WASTE  IN 
GOVERNMENT-SUPPORTED  SCI- 
ENTIFIC RESEARCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Basil  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the 
national  foimdation,  and  former  head  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Prevention  of  Polio- 
myelitis; delivered  an  address  at  the 
Third  International  Symposium  on  im- 
mimopathology,  at  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Of 
all  American  citizens.  Basil  O'Connor  is 
certainly  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
very  great  importance  of  scientific  re- 
search. He  has  been  the  head  of  an  in- 
stitute which  has  been  devoted  to  medi- 
cal research. 

In  his  speech,  which  I  think  is  historic 
and  should  be  noted  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, he  calls  national  attention  to  this 
very  serious  problem.  In  his  speech,  he 
said: 

Tlie  Federal  Government  finances  60  per- 
cent of  the  basic  research  In  the  United 
States;  it  provides  support  for  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  students  studying  for  scien- 
tific careers;  and  it  Is  currently  enlarging  Its 
role  in  financing  the  improvement  of 
science  Instruction  In  the  schools. 
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As  Basil  O'Connor  points  out  th*  .^ 
suit  of  all  this  activity  has  be^  ?" 
increase  in  the  research  budget^  «*? 
NaUon,  and  a  vast  enlargement  of  S* 
^S.  ^^""^^°*'«  «>1«  in  Americt 

In  the  course  of  the  speech  Mr  Q'Con 
nor  made  clear  that  he  highly^ 
proves— as.  of  course.  I  do— this  ^ 
search,  and  recognizes  that  not  onlv  il 
it  good,  but  also  it  is  one  of  the  mo2 
essential  activities  carried  on  by  our 
Government  or  by  our  society  as  a  who^ 
However,  very  serious  problems  are  in " 
volved  in  the  deep  involvement  of  th^ 
Federal  Government  that  has  been  de! 
veloping  in  science.  As  Mr.  O'Connm 
said : 

Government-supported  science  has  becooM 
a  fiscal  giant  that  surpasses  even  ouTart 
cultural  price  supports.  This  has  beenTe' 
companied  by  a  relative  decline  in  the  coo' 
trlbutlons  from  other  private  Kna«m' 
industry,  universities,  and  the  foundauoi'. 

Mr.     O'Connor     then     quoted.    Carl 

Stover,  who  wrote,  in  a  recent  pamphlet 

•The  Government  of  Science,"  published 

by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 

cratic  Institutions: 

As  a  result  of  the  alterations  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
the  Federal  Government  is  no  longer  slmDlr 
aiding  science  and  technology.  It  is  guiding 
them.  American  science  and  technology  an 
dependent  on  governmental  action,  just  as 
American  agriculture  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  growing  magnitude  of  Federal 
financial  support  distributed  according  to 
Federal  policy  determinations,  the  increased 
reliance  on  science  and  technology  in  the 
conduct  of  Government  programs,  and  the 
ever  closer  relationships  between  Govern- 
ment officials,  scientists,  and  technlclaiu 
have  worked  a  qualitative  change  in  the  mu- 
tual  relationship  between  Government  and 
science. 

Then  Mr.  O'Connor  gave  a  case-his- 
tory example  of  what  can  develop.  In 
considering  the  effect  on  the  health  sci- 
ences, he  said: 

As  a  case  history  of  what  happens  to 
science  when  It  moves  from  pluralistic  sup- 
port to  reliance  on  the  state,  I  would  like 
to  look  briefly  at  a  specific  field,  the  one  in 
which  you  and  I  have  the  greatest  personal 
commitment.  The  Federal  Governmenfa 
role  in  medical  research  and  training  haa 
grown  prodigiously  In  recent  years.  Over 
the  past  decade.  Federal  aid  for  medical  fa- 
cilities, staff,  and  research  has  outpaced  Fed- 
eral aid  In  any  other  comparable  area.  In 
1947  the  Federal  Government  paid  for  about 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  medical  research. 
Today  It  pays  for  one-half;  tomorrow  it  will 
pay  for  two-thirds.  If  current  trends  con- 
tinue. The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  among  the  few  Federal  agencies  which 
regularly  receive  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  on  their  behalf  from 
Congress. 

Then  he  cited  the  experience,  which 
is  very  f  amliiar  to  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  basis  of  recent  debates: 

Since  1953  congressional  appropriations 
for  NIH  have  averaged  about  25  percent 
above  administration  requests,  and  33  per- 
cent above  the  previous  year's  figure.  For 
fiscal  1962,  for  example.  President  Kennedy 
asked  for  $583  million  for  NIH.  which  was 
$34  million  more  than  the  previous  year's 
appropriation.  The  House  upped  this  to 
$641  million,  the  Senate  topped  that  with 
$835    million,    and    the    compromise    finally 
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ftdoDted  was  $738  mUllon— $156  million  more 
fhan  the  administration  request.  Congress 
^critical  generosity  extended  to  the  most 
itTdlcrous  extremes,  such  as  giving  more  than 
'""hie  what  was  asked  for  in  training  grants, 
rtesDlte  the  fact  that  NIH  Director  James 
Shannon  himself  had  argued  that  a  mora- 
torium on  the  Increases  was  desirable  to  en- 
able the  Institutes  to  evaluate  the  program's 
ffect  This  past  year  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  came  out  rather  poorly:  Congress 
thrust  upon  them  only  $100  million  above 
the  administration  request. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  the  floor, 
this  administration  is  notably  generous 
in  its  dealings  with  oxu-  health  prob- 
lems and  it  is  expertly  qualified  to  deal 
^th  them.  When  President  Kennedy 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he  was  greatly 
concerned  with  oxir  country's  health 
problems  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  the 
Senate  do  all  it  could  possibly  do  in  this 

field. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said : 

The  result  of  this  "force  feeding" — the 
term  comes  from  a  recent  description  of  the 
situation  in  Science  magazine — is  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  receive  more 
money  for  medical  research  than  can  be  used 
soundly. 

(  *  *  •  • 

Indeed,  reliable  reports  indicate  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  more  than 
once  had  to  "beat  the  bushes"  to  find  re- 
searchers willing  to  accept  huge  amounts,  so 
that  the  money  would  not  revert  to  general 
funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  disburse  support  for  science. 
Moreover,  the  constant  flow  of  new  money 
prevents  adequate  foUowup  on  previous 
grants.  Long-term  awards  are  not  followed 
up  after  the  first  year,  and  funds  have  been 
given  automatically  for  up  to  8  years  there- 
after. 

Because  there  Is  so  much  money  to  be 
difip>o6ed  of.  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  apparently  much  less  rigorous  than  other 
grantmaklng  agencies  In  evaluating  applica- 
tions. They  award  grants  to  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  those  who  apply,  and  they 
give  each  grantee  a  surprisingly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  he  requests.  Science 
magazine  summed  this  up  In  reporting  a 
study  of  NIH  conducted  in  1961,  saying: 

"NIH  gave  95  cents  on  the  dollar  to  two- 
thirds  of  all  new  applicants;  the  National 
Science  Foundation  gave  60  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  one-third  of  its  new  applicants." 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  O'Connor's 
speech: 

Charles  V.  Kldd  of  the  NIH  has  pinpointed 
the  principal  areas  In  which  problems  arise 
In  the  science-government  partnership.  He 
has  said : 

"Lack  of  money  is  not  now  the  most  Im- 
portant barrier  to  the  establishment  of 
greater  national  strength  In  basic  research. 
The  more  acute  problems  relate  to  the  train- 
ing of  manpower,  the  effects  of  heavy  re- 
search support  UF>on  universities  as  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  Federal  funds  are 
distributed  to  them." 

I  would  add  to  this  that  the  plethora  of 
funds  actually  constitutes  a  positive  threat 
to  excellence.  The  effect  of  too  much  money 
has  been  succinctly  described  recently  by 
Alvln  Weinberg.  Director  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.  In  the  past,  Weinberg  points 
out,  both  thought  and  money  were  hard  to 
come  by.  Now  money  is  plentiful,  but 
thought  is  still  scarce.  The  result  is  a  tend- 
ency to  spend  rather  than  think.    Another  of 


our  leading  scientists,  Harus  Betbe  (rf  Cor- 
nell— 

Who  probably  is  the  outstanding  ex- 
pert in  our  Nation  on  nuclear  physics — 

echoed  Weinberg's  warning  in  an  interview 
last  year,  saying:  "I  believe  scientists  can  be 
overfed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
don't  think  enough." 

Of  course,  no  one  is  advocating  that  scien- 
tists should  be  made  to  build  their  linear  ac- 
celerators out  of  matchsticks,  or  reinvent 
the  electron  microscope.  But  the  opposite 
extreme  breeds  its  own  dangers.  An  over- 
supply  of  money  not  only  tempts  scientists 
to  spend  rather  than  think,  it  also  requires 
them  to  administer  rather  than  experiment 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  kind  of  waste  results  from  the  notion 
that  scientific  creativity  can  be  hurried  by 
the  application  of  enough  additional  money. 
One  scientist  has  compared  this  fallacy  to 
the  idea  that  if  a  woman  can  produce  a  baby 
in  9  months,  nine  women  should  be  able  to 
produce  it  in  1  month. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  universities  and  the  government  today 
are  In  a  state  of  "unprecedented  mutual  de- 
pendence." Alvln  Weinberg  has  warned  that 
such  dependence  can  be  ruinous  for  the  uni- 
versities: 

"I  think  there  is  a  very  grave  danger  to  our 
universities  in  this  Incursion  of  big  science. 
A  professor  of  science  Is  chosen  becavise  he 
is  extremely  well  qualified  as  a  scientist,  as  a 
thinker,  or  as  a  teacher  once  big  science  has 
invaded  his  precincts  and  he  becomes  an 
operator  (even  though  a  very  effective  one), 
his  students  and  his  Intellectual  eminence 
and  proficiency  are  l>ound  to  suffer.  I  do 
believe  that  big  science  can  ruin  our  univer- 
sities, by  diverting  the  universities  from 
their  primary  purpose  and  by  converting  uni- 
versity professors  Into  administrators,  house- 
keepers, and  publicists." 

•  •  •  •  * 

Such  forebodings  do  not,  of  course,  dis- 
courage our  universities  from  accepting  ever 
larger  Federal  research  grants.  And  who  can 
blame  them? 

Mr.  President,  such  forebodings  can 
hardly  dissuade  Members  of  Congress 
from  fighting  for  such  grants.  We  are 
proud  to  do  all  we  can  for  our  States  and 
our  States'  universities  and  other  centers 
of  higher  learning.  We  want  to  do  all 
we  can  for  them,  and  we  are  glad  to  help 
plead  for  such  grants  for  them. 

Mr.  O'Connor  further  said : 

What  university  president  can  turn  down 
a  million-dollar  grant,  even  If  he  thinks  it 
would  throw  his  institution's  whole  program 
out  of  kilter?  He'd  have  to  face  his  trustees 
and  alumni.  And  how  many  scientists  can 
resist  a  sizable  award,  even  if  it  distorts  the 
direction  of  their  research?  Scientists  and 
administrators  living  off  Federal  funds  are, 
as  Don  Price  has  pointed  out,  In  the  position 
of  the  worldly  wise  girl  in  the  classic  lim- 
erick: 

"There  was  a  young  lady  from  Kent 
Who  said  that  she  knew  what  It  meant 
When  men  took  her  to  dine 
Gave  her  cocktails  and  wine, 
She  knew  what  it  meant — but  she  went." 

Similarly,  we  know  what  are  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  such  grants  and 
assistance  to  the  programs,  but  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  resist  the  making  of  the 
grants  unless  we  resist  at  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  appropriation  levels. 

Then  Mr.  O'Connor  said: 

The  Senate,  which  periodically  thrusts  ex- 
cessive funds  on  the  NIH.  set  up  a  special 
committee  of  consultants  to  pass  judgment 


on  the  appropriation  for  fl^scal  I960.  This 
committee  not  only  endorsed  the  current 
rate  of  support  for  NIH,  it  recommended  even 
greater  increases  in  the  future.  When  you 
look  closely  at  the  membership  of  this  com- 
mittee, however,  you  may  have  some  doubts 
about  its  objectivity.  All  but  one  of  the  con- 
sultants were  members  of  NIH  study  sections 
or  advisory  councils  either  at  the  time  of  the 
study  or  In  the  past.  Moreover,  6  of  the  13 
actually  received  NIH  research  grants  in  the 
very  year  In  which  they  served  on  the  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  the  use  of  NIH  funds. 

Mr.  O'Connor  also  said: 

Louis  Lasagna,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Johns  Hopl^ins,  with  whom  I  disagree 
on  many  things,  has  criticized  these  power- 
ful study  groups  in  a  way  which  I  find 
wholly  convincing: 

"Once  appointed  to  a  study  section,  a  sci- 
entist is  eligible  to  become  a  fullfiedged  par- 
ticipant In  the  game  of  musical  chairs 
played  by  a  smaU  minority  of  the  country's 
researchers.  One  finds  certain  people  mov- 
ing from  section  to  section,  section  to  coun- 
cil, governmental  to  nongovernmental  ad- 
visory bodies.  This  refiects  partlaUy  the 
eminence  and  ablUty  of  such  scientists  and 
In  part  the  desire  of  adoalnlstrattve  groups 
to  play  safe  in  their  choice  of  advisers.  The 
result  iB  to  place  the  research  activities  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  but 
perhapts  smaller,  group  of  scientists  than  Is 
optimal  to  carry  out  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices directive  to  be  critical,  imaginative  and 
daring." 

Thus  the  general  direction  and  the  spe- 
cific applications  of  Government  support  for 
biomedical  research  are  largely  determined 
by  a  small  captive  audience — the  very  i>eo- 
ple  who  are  directly  benefiting  from  gov- 
ernment largess. 

There  is  a  risk  of  profoimd  public  dis- 
illusionment with  science  and  scientists. 

While  Basil  O'Connor  lalwrs  the  point 
at  length,  I  shall  quote  only  briefly  from 
his  statement: 

I  can  foresee  a  situation  in  which  the 
public  and  Congress,  aroused  over  signs  of 
waste  In  the  financing  of  scientific  research, 
reacted  with  such  alarm  that  even  the  most 
competent  investigator  had  a  bard  time  find- 
ing the  funds  he  needed.  Or,  less  dramatic- 
ally. I  can  see  the  gradual  extension  of 
political  control  over  research.  There  are 
signs  of  this  already. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  effect  of  massive  Federal  support 
is  to  lure  scarce  specialists  into  research. 
This  Is  fine  if  there  are  great  opportunities 
for  progress  In  research  in  the  areas  Involved 
and  If  our  other  needs  are  being  met.  But 
with  our  critical  shortages  of  medical  college 
faculty  and  of  doctors,  I  seriously  wonder 
whether  the  exodus  from  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  into  research  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Dr.  Samuel  Levlne,  retiring  president  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  has 
even  proposed,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  a  5-year 
moratorium  on  medical  research.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  money  thus  saved  could  well  be 
used  to  further  the  utilization  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  already  have,  to  provide  every  sick 
person  with  the  kind  of  medical  care  which 
is  now  technically  available,  and  to  expand 
medical  education. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  O'Connor  said: 

I  believe  that  more  than  money  is  needed 
to  promote  genuine  progress  in  scientific  re- 
search and  education.  Money  can  provide 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  great  things  in 
science.  Wisely  used,  it  can  encourage  the 
excellent.  Foolishly  used,  it  can  foster  medi- 
ocrity and  stifie  exceUence.  It  is  not  our 
scientists  alone  who  naay  be  pwone  to  spend 
rather  than  think  If  money  is  easier  to  come 
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by  than  Ideu.  Those  tn  charge  of  adminis- 
tering OoTemment  research  f  unda  may  also 
find  It  easier  to  avoid  dliBcult  decisions  iX 
they  have  sulBcient  money  to  support  every 
plausible  proposal  which  is  presented  to 
them. 

Secondly,  I  conclude  that  the  good  name 
of  science  is  not  a  permanent  asset  of  sclen- 
tUts.  It  xauBt  be  guarded  vigilantly  if  it  is 
to  be  preserved.  The  logrolling  and  sheer 
waste  which  accompany  Ill-advised,  massive 
government  appropriations  could  tragically 
undermine  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
whole  scientific  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  speech 
by  Basil  O'Connor  can  be  viewed  by  some 
as  an  attack  upon  Government  assist- 
ance for  scientific  research,  and  espe- 
cially medical  research.  It  is  anything 
but  that.  Mr.  O'Connor  believes,  as  I 
do.  that  we  must  continue  to  provide  this 
assistance,  and  more  of  it  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  But  I  ask  that  in  the 
future.  Senators  particularly — because 
we  have  been  most  delinquent  in  that 
regard — consider  with  great  care  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration,  and 
exceed  those  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  is  most  sympathetic 
with  this  subject,  only  when  we  are  con- 
vinced on  the  basis  of  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  additional  funds 
are  indeed  necessary,  and  that  without 
the  additional  funds,  scientific  research 
cannot  proceed  as  it  should. 

It  is  a  tough  decision  to  make.  One 
can  sometimes  be  put  in  the  position  of 
voting,  I  suppose,  "in  favor  of  cancer" 
or  "in  favor  of  heart  disease."  No  poli- 
tician wishes  to  be  put  in  that  position. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  mean  it  when  we 
say  that  we  believe  in  eliminating  un- 
necessary expense,  certainly  when  ex- 
perts like  Basil  O'Connor  on  the  one 
hand  and  others  who  are  actually  in 
charge  of  the  spending  programs  them- 
selves urge  us  to  limit  our  spending,  we 
should  follow  their  advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Basil  O'Connor 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Science  and  Goveknment:    The  Perilous 

Partnekshif 
(By  Basil  O'Ckjnnor,  president,  the  National 
Foundation) 
It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me,  a 
nonsctentist  who  has  spent  half  of  his  adult 
life  working  with  scientists  to  promote  prog- 
ress in  biomedical  studies,  to  address  you 
this  evening. 

My  subject  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  con- 
temporary scientific  enterprise.  You  may 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  things  I  have  to 
Bay.  I  warn  you  at  the  start  that  my  subject 
is  one  in  which  frankness  leads  inevitably 
to  controversy.  My  hope  is  that  the  con- 
troversy wUl  in  turn  lead  to  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  problems  we  face,  and  to  in- 
telligent action  to  meet  those  problems. 

Science  and  Government  need  each  other 
today  as  never  before  in  history.  Only  sci- 
ence can  provide  Government  with  the  new 
knowledge  and  technology  essential  for  siu-- 
vlval.  The  advanced  nations  are  engaged 
In  a  vast  international  competition  in  every- 
thing from  mlsaUes  to  medicine.  Each  day's 
headlines  testify  to  the  truth  of  Alfred  North 
Whitehead's  remark:  "In  the  condiUons  of 
modern   life  the   rule  is  absolute,  the  race 


which  does  not  value  trained  intelligence  Is 
doomed."  * 

At  the  same  time,  science  depends  on  Gov- 
ernment for  a  growing  portloc  of  its  support. 
Ttie  Federal  Government  finances  60  percent 
of  the  basic  research  In  the  United  States; 
It  provides  support  for  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  studying  for  scientific 
careers;  and  It  Is  currently  enlarging  Its  role 
in  financing  the  improvement  of  science  In- 
struction In  the  public  schools. 

Science  and  the  Government  have  become 
mutually  dependent.  Their  relationship  may 
be  described  as  a  kind  of  symbiosis;  It  Is 
necessary  and  In  many  ways  advantageous 
to  both.  Yet  In  one  sense  the  analogy  Is 
incorrect.  For  the  mutual  dependence  of 
science  and  Government  aI?o  has  some  dis- 
advantages. That  Is  why  I  call  it  a  perilous 
partnership. 

C.  P.  Snow,  in  his  book  "Science  and  Gov- 
ernment." -  has  warned  of  the  dangers  to 
democratic  government  when  scientists  are 
put  into  positions  of  Isolated  power.  My 
concern  tonight  is  with  the  dangers  of  the 
science-Government  relationship  to  science 
rather  than   to  Government. 

The  partnership  between  science  and  Gov- 
ernment is  inevitable.  On  this  there  can  be 
no  disagreement.  But  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  relationship  entails  great  hazards 
for  the  professional  health  of  the  scientific 
community.  To  see  why.  let  us  consider 
briefly  how  this  extraordinary  piu-tnership 
grew  up. 

When  modern  science  was  going  through 
Ite  birth  pangs  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, scientists  very  consciously  divorced 
themselves,  as  scientists,  from  merely  serving 
the  interests  of  their  particular  nations. 
And  this  Independence  was  recognized  by 
national  governments.  "Nations  truly  civi- 
lized wlU  never  wage  war  with  the  arts  and 
sciences."  These  words  were  Included  In  the 
charter  of  the  American  PhUosophlcal  So- 
ciety in  1780,  approved  by  the  Continental 
Congress  at  a  time  when  the  American 
Colonies  were  at  war  for  their  independence. 
During  the  19th  century,  too,  scientists 
thought  of  themselves  as  members  of  a  vast 
International  community.  The  period 
stretching  from  1815  to  1914  saw  the  nations 
of  the  world  participating  in  a  broad  scien- 
tific enterprise  which  brought  biology  to 
matiority  as  a  science,  laid  the  foundations 
of  modern  chemistry,  and  witnessed  enor- 
mous creativity  in  physics. 

Even  after  the  First  World  War,  scientists 
clung  to  the  fading  dream  of  an  interna- 
tional scientific  community.  In  this  coun- 
try, for  example,  an  International  Research 
Council  was  proposed  to  replace  the  National 
Research  Council  which  had  enlisted  science 
in  the  American  war  effort. 

The  Second  World  War  dealt  the  death 
blow  to  this  ideal.  As  Vannevar  Bush  ob- 
served, it  was  the  first  war  in  human  his- 
tory to  be  decided  by  weapons  which  had 
not  been  thought  of  when  it  started.  The 
lesson  was  not  lost  on  political  leaders:  sci- 
ence Itself  had  become  a  vital  weapon  for 
national  progress  and  defense  In  the  modern 
world. 

As  the  cold  war  crystallized  out  of  the 
postwar  tensions,  the  United  States  took  ac- 
tion to  support  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment through  its  National  Government. 
We  knew  that  we  could  no  longer  afford  to 
rely  on  Burope  for  our  basic  research.  The 
new  Image  of  the  scientist  as  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual soldier  In  the  cold  war  was  expressed 
by    a   New    Yorker    cartoon    which    pictured 

'  Alfred  North  Whitehead.  "The  Aims  of 
Education."  p.  26  (New  York:  New  American 
Library. 1949). 

*C.  P.  Snow,  "Science  and  Government" 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1961). 
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white-coated    sclentisU     marchine    ir,    ^ 
formation  to  the  laboratory,  slngliig        *'" 

"From  the  cyclotron  of  Berkelev  to  th.  , 

of  MIT,  i   ^  \at  ithj 

Were  the  lads  that  you  can  trust  to  k 

our  country  strong  and  free.-       ^"^ 
National    defense    was    the    first    ord.r 
business,  but  the  new  faith  in  science  c^Ll 
over  to  other  fields,  among  which  our^!? 
the  medical  sciences,  had  high  priority 

Government  agencies  to  deal  with  aci,.,, 
and    technology    have    burgeoned    sinci.    ,^ 
end  of  the  war.     In   1946  the  Atomic  En-r^ 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Resea 
were  established.    In  1952  the  Army  Z^ 
a  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  In  tK 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  SUff.     The  Ah-  rT* 
also   appcint4:d   a    Deputy   Chief   of  staff  r? 
Development.  ^'^ 

Meanwhile.  In    1950,  the   National  Scisno. 
Foundation   had   been   created,   after  »^k 
controversy,  as  the  first  general  purpose  ftd 
eral  science  agency.     Its  mission  was  to  -d* 
velop  a  national  policy  for  the  promouon  of 
basic  research  and  education  in  the  Bcleno«» 
Under   President   Eisenhower,   a  Special  A*. 
sistant  for  Science  and   a   Science  Advisorr 
Committee  were  appointed  to  work  with  th# 
Chief  Executive  and  the  Federal  agencieg  in 
coordinating  national  science  policy     Pin«UT 
in    1959,   a   Federal    Council   on   Science  aM 
Technology  was  organized,  with  represenu 
tives  of  the  top  policy  levels  of  all  depart^ 
ments  and  agencies  engaged  in  science.    This 
Council  tries  to  coordinate  science  and  tech 
nology  throughout  the  Federal  Government' 
The  result  of  all  this  governmental  org« 
nlzatlon  has  been  an  extraordinary  Increwe 
in  our  research  budget  as  a  nation,  and  a 
vast    enlargement    of    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment's role  In  American  science.     As  a  na- 
tion we  spent  more  for  research  and  develop- 
ment last  year  than  was  spent  In  the  entire 
period  from  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
end   of  World  War   n.     The   total  amount 
available  for  basic  research  from  all  sotirces 
has  soared  from  $432  million  in  1953-54  to 
$1.8  billion  In  1960-61.     Federal  funds  con- 
stituted 45  percent  of  the  total  national  ex- 
penditure for  basic  research  in   1953-54;  by 
1957-58   the  Federal    share   had   risen  to  51 
percent  and  In  1960-61  It  reached  60  percent' 
Government-supported  science  has  become  a 
fiscal  giant  that  surpasses  even  our  agricul- 
tural price  supports.    This  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  relative  decline  in  the  contribu- 
tions from  other,  private  sources:   Industry 
universities,  and  the  foundations. 

The  significance  of  the  growing  support  of 
science  by  Government  is  sharply  defined  by 
Carl  Stover  in  a  recent  pamphlet.  "The  Gov- 
ernment of  Science."  published  by  the  Cen- 
ter  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
Stover  writes: 

"As  a  result  of  the  alterations  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
the  Federal  Government  is  no  longer  simply 
aiding  science  and  technology.  It  is  guiding 
them.  American  science  and  technology  are 
dependent  on  governmental  action.  Just  as 
American  agriculture  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  growing  magnitude  of  Federal 
financial  support  distributed  according  to 
Federal  policy  determinations,  the  Increased 
reliance  on  science  and  technology  in  the 
conduct  of  Government  programs,  and  the 
ever  closer  relationships  between  Govern- 
ment officials,  scientists,  and  technicians 
have  worked  a  qualitative  change  In  the  mu- 

» "Funds  for  the  Performance  of  Basle  Re- 
search Inj  the  United  States,  1953-58."  in 
■Reviews  of  Data  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment" (Washington:  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, August  1960).  Also  "Investing  in 
Scientific  Progress,  1961-70"  (Washington: 
National  Science  Foundation,   1961). 
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tual  relationship  between   Government  and 

■clence."  * 

The  dangers  to  science  may  be  briefly  sum- 
Biarlzed  in  this  way,  I  think.  The  American 
scientific  community  fully  realizes  its  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
swength  for  both  peace  and  possible  war.  In 
working  to  fuIflU  thU  responsibility,  how- 
ever scientists  find  themselves  harassed  and 
frustrated  by  developments  which  actually 
inhibit  scientific  progress.  This  has  led 
otany  scientists  to  see  real  dangers  In  the 
fact  that  they  can  no  longer  rely  for  sup- 
port on  a  variety  of  private  institutions,  and 
must  turn  more  and  more  to  the  dominant 
I^ederal  agencies.  For  science  has  tradi- 
tionally maintained  Its  Independence  by  re- 
lying on  diverse  sources  of  support.  But 
current  trends  clearly  point  to  heavier  and 
heavier  dependence  on  one  source:  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  his  most  recent  book  Rene  Dubos.  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
points  out  that  in  the  past  applied  science 
and  technology  had  clearly  defined  objec- 
tives: The  production  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  harnessing  of  power,  and  the  con- 
trol of  suffering.  Pvu-e  science  was  also 
simpler  in  the  past.     As  Dubos  writes: 

"Scholars  worked  individually  on  ques- 
tions that  Interested  them.  Receiving  little 
recognition  or  help  from  the  community, 
they  had  much  Intellectual  freedom  in  the 
selection  of  their  field  of  endeavor.  The  sit- 
uation is  now  different  because  the  elemen- 
tary problems  of  survival  have  been  solved, 
and  also  because  the  scientist  has  become 
a  paid  servant  of  the  state.  As  a  result, 
the  question  of  what  to  do  next,  which  used 
to  concern  chiefly  the  Individual  person,  now 
mtist  be  considered  by  the  social  group  as  a 
whole." ' 

As  a  case  history  of  what  happens  to  sci- 
ence when  It  moves  from  pluralistic  support 
to  reliance  on  the  state,  I  would  like  to  look 
briefly  at  a  specific  field,  the  one  in  which 
you  and  I  have  the  greatest  personal  commit- 
ment. The  Federal  Government's  role  in 
medical  research  and  training  has  grown 
prodigiously  in  recent  years.  Over  the  past 
decade.  Federal  aid  for  medical  facilities, 
staff,  and  research  has  outpaced  Federal  aid 
In  any  other  comparable  area.  In  1947  the 
Federal  Government  paid  for  about  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  medical  research.  Today  it 
pays  for  one-half;  tomorrow  it  will  pay  for 
two-thirds,  if  current  trends  continue.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  fu-e  among  the 
few  Federal  agencies  which  regularly  receive 
m(x«  than  the  administration  has  asked  for 
on  their  behalf  from  Congress. 

Since  1953  congressional  appropriations 
fcM"  NIH  have  averaged  about  25  percent  above 
administration  requests,  and  33  percent 
above  the  previous  year's  figure.  For  fiscal 
1962,  for  example.  President  Kennedy  asked 
for  $583  million  for  NIH.  which  was  $34  mU- 
Uon  more  than  the  previous  year's  appropria- 
tion. The  House  upped  this  to  $641  million, 
the  Senate  topped  that  with  $835  million, 
and  the  compromise  finally  adopted  was  $738 
million — $155  million  more  than  the  admin- 
istration request.  Congress'  uncritical  gen- 
erosity extended  to  the  most  ludicrous  ex- 
tremes, such  as  giving  more  than  double 
what  was  asked  for  in  training  grants,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  NIH  Director  James  Shan- 
non himself  had  argued  that  a  "moratorium" 
on  the  Increases  was  desirable  to  enable  the 
Institutes  to  evaluate  the  program's  effect. 
This   past   year    the    National    Institutes   of 
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Health  came  out  rather  poorly:  Congress 
thrust  upon  them  only  $100  million  above 
the  admintBtration  request. 

The  result  of  this  "force  feeding" — the 
term  comes  from  a  recent  description  of  the 
situation  in  Science  magazine  * — is  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  receive  more 
money  for  medical  research  than  can  be  used 
soundly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  can  profitably  spend  the 
amounts  being  awarded  to  them  by  NIH  in 
the  life  sciences.  It  frightens  me  to  think 
what  Abraham  Flexner  would  find  If  he  were 
here  to  look  into  the  use  of  these  research 
funds  In  our  colleges  and  universities.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  find  dishonesty. 
But  I  do  think  he  would  find  waste  on  a 
grand  scale. 

Indeed,  reliable  reports  indicate  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  more  than 
once  had  to  beat  the  bushes  to  find  re- 
searchers willing  to  accept  huge  amounts, 
so  that  the  money  would  not  revert  to  gen- 
eral funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  Is  not  the  way  to  disburse  support  for 
science.  Moreover,  the  constant  flow  of  new 
money  prevents  adequate  followup  on  pre- 
vious grants.  Long-term  awards  are  not  fol- 
lowed up  after  the  first  year,  and  funds  have 
been  given  automatically  for  up  to  8  years 
thereafter. 

Because  there  is  so  much  money  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  apparently  much  less  rigorous  than  other 
grant-making  agencies  In  evaluating  appli- 
cations. They  award  grants  to  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  those  who  apply,  and  they 
give  each  grantee  a  surprisingly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  he  requests.  Science 
magazine  summed  this  up  in  reporting  a 
study  of  NIH  conducted  In  1961,  saying: 

"NIH  gave  95  cents  on  the  dollar  to  two- 
thirds  of  all  new  applicants;  the  National 
Science  Foundation  gave  60  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  one-third  of  its  new  applicants" ' 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  projects 
proposed  to  NIH  are  so  much  better  than 
those  proposed  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  whether  it  Is  simply  the 
availability  of  enormous  funds  which  com- 
pels NIH  to  give  nearly  the  full  amount  re- 
quested to  so  many  more  applicants. 

I  have  described  the  NIH  grant  program 
In  some  detail  because  It  reveals  some  of 
the  hazards  of  Government-science  partner- 
ship more  clearly  than  the  even  greater 
growth  in  defense-related  research  or  the 
civilian  space  program.  In  national  de- 
fense the  Government  must  take  the  major 
role,  but  the  same  technique  is  carried  over 
into  other  fields  where  It  is  not  appropriate. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  also 
constitute  an  interesting  example  because 
biomedical  studies  In  this  country  are  now 
at  a  turning  point  In  regard  to  dependence 
on  Government  support.  About  one-half  of 
all  the  support  for  such  research  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  much 
more  than  is  provided  for  research  in  the 
social  sciences,  and  less  than  the  Federal 
funds  for  the  physical  sciences  related  to 
defense. 

Thus  our  field  is  an  Ideal  test  case  for 
discussing  what  we  might  learn  from  the  re- 
cent period  of  Increased  Government  sup- 
port. Several  danger  signals  have  already 
appeared  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  science,  and  these  are  re- 
flected particularly  in   biomedical   research. 

In  what  follows  I  will  be  discvissing  Amer- 
ican science  in  general,  and  using  biomedi- 
cal research  as  a  source  of  examples  and  con- 
crete instances  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  must  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  quite 
emphatically  that  nothing  I  will  be  saying 
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hereafter,  or  have  already  said,  should  be 
construed  as  criticism  of  the  current  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
have  sincere  respect  and  admiration  for 
these  men;  they  have  done  an  extraordinary 
Job  of  digesting  and  administering  con- 
stantly increasing  funds  thrust  on  them  by 
overzealous  congressional  enthusiasts.  I 
have  drawn  examples  from  NIH  because  these 
examples  sharply  illustrate  some  current 
problems  of  the  science-Government  part- 
nership and  because  they  are  of  sp>eclal  inter-  "x 
est  to  us  at  this  meeting. 

Charles  V.  Kldd  of  the  NIH  has  pinpointed 
the  principal  areas  in  which  problems  arise 
in  the  science-Government  partnership.  He 
has  said : 

"Lack  of  money  is  not  now  the  most  im- 
portant barrier  to  the  establishment  of 
greater  national  strength  in  basic  research. 
The  more  acute  problems  relate  to  the  train- 
ing of  manpower,  the  effects  of  heavy  re- 
search support  up>on  universities  as  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  Federal  funds  are 
distributed  to  them." » 

I  would  add  to  this  that  the  plethora  of 
funds  actually  constitutes  a  positive  threat 
to  excellence.  The  effect  of  too  much  money 
has  been  succinctly  described  recently  by 
Al't'ln  Weinberg.  Director  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory .•  In  the  past.  Weinberg  points  out, 
both  thought  and  money  were  hard  to  come 
by.  Now  money  Is  plentiful,  but  thought  is 
still  scarce.  The  result  is  a  tendency  to 
spend  rather  than  think.  Another  of  our 
leading  scientists,  Hans  Bethe  of  Cornell, 
echoed  Weinberg's  warning  in  an  Interview 
last  year,  saying:  "I  believe  scientists  can  be 
overfed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
don't  think  enough."  '^ 

Of  course,  no  one  Is  advocating  that  scien- 
tists should  be  made  to  build  their  linear 
accelerators  out  of  matchsticks,  or  reinvent 
the  electron  microscope.  But  the  opposite 
extreme  breeds  Its  own  dangers.  An  over- 
supply  of  money  not  only  tempts  scientists 
to  spend  rather  than  think.  It  also  requires 
them  to  administer  rather  than  experiment. 
C.  Northcote  Parkinson,  that  sharp-eyed  sat- 
irist of  modern  bureaucracies,  has  traced 
the  process."  As  the  result  of  a  successful 
experiment,  a  scientist  is  deluged  by  research 
funds.  Thereafter  he  is  so  busy  with  ad- 
ministration that  he  never  finds  his  way 
back  to  the  laboratory.  Parkinson's  Law  for 
medical  research  reads:  Successful  research 
attracts  the  bigger  grant  which  makes  fur- 
ther research  Impossible.  According  to  this 
law  most  of  you  here  tonight  will  end  up 
administering,  which  is  what  you  might  have 
ended  up  doing  had  you  never  gotten  into 
research. 

This  kind  of  waste  results  from  the  notion 
that  scientific  creativity  can  be  hurried  by 
the  application  of  enough  additional  money. 
One  scientist  has  compared  this  fallacy  to 
the  idea  that  if  a  woman  can  produce  a  baby 
in  9  months,  nine  women  should  be  able  to 
produce  It  in  1  month. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  the  effect 
of  massive  Federal  support  on  scientists  as 
individuals.  Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
something  equally  important:  the  impact  of 
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Buch  rapport  on  the  tmlveraltle*  where  moat 
of  UaeM  adentlats  do  their  work,  parUcularly 
In  the  life  sclenoes. 

The  unlTeraltleB  and  the  government  today 
are  In  a  etate  of  unprecedented  mutual  de- 
pendence."  AlTln  Weinberg,  Director  of  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  has  warned  that 
such  dependence  can  be  ruinoxu  for  the 
universities: 

"I  think  there  Is  a  very  grave  danger  to 
our  universities  In  this  Incursion  of  big 
science.  A  professor  of  science  Is  chosen 
because  he  Is  extremely  well  qualified  as  a 
scientist,  as  a  thinker,  or  as  a  teacher  once 
big  science  has  Invaded  his  precincts  and  he 
becomes  an  operator  (even  though  a  very 
effective  one) ,  his  students  and  his  Intel- 
lectual eminence  and  proficiency  are  bound 
to  suffer.  I  do  believe  that  big  science  can 
ruin  our  unlverslUes.  by  diverting  the  uni- 
versities from  their  primary  pru^ose  and  by 
converting  university  professors  into  admin- 
istrators, housekeepers,  and  publicists.'* 

And  you  may  recall  that  President  Eisen- 
hower, In  his  farewell  address,  offered  a  sec- 
ond warning  in  addition  to  his  oft-cited 
reference  to  the  "military- industrial  com- 
plex." He  cautioned  against  the  "prospect 
of  domination  of  the  Nation's  scholars  by 
Federal  employment,  project  allocation  and 
the  power  of  money." 

Such  forebodings  do  not,  of  course,  dis- 
courage our  universities  from  accepting  ever 
larger  l"ederal  research  grants.  And  who 
can  blame  them?  What  university  presi- 
dent can  turn  down  a  $1  million  grant,  even 
if  he  thinks  it  would  throw  his  Institution's 
whole  program  out  of  kilter?  He'd  have  to 
face  his  trustees  and  alumni.  And  how 
many  scientists  can  resist  a  sizable  award, 
even  if  It  distorts  the  direction  of  their  re- 
search? Scientists  and  administrators  liv- 
ing off  Federal  fxmds  are,  as  Don  Price  has 
pointed  out.  In  the  position  of  the  worldly 
wise  girl  In  the  classic  limerick. 

"There  was  a  young  lady  from  Kent 
Who  said  that  she  knew  what  it  meant 
When  men  took  her  to  dine 
Gave  her  cocktails  and  wine. 
She  knew  what  it  meant — but  she  went." »« 

Massive  Oovernment  support  also  affects 
the  conununlty  of  science  itself.  The  result 
la  len  talked  about  than  Intellectual  lazi- 
ness, grantsmanship,  or  admlnlstritls.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  topic,  but  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  say  that  it  troubles 
me  greatly.  I  would  describe  It  as  scientific 
logrolling,  perpetuated  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine by  a  relatively  small  group  of  research- 
ers and  others  who  advise  Government  on 
Ita  role  In  the  health  sciences  and  who  also 
pass  on  support  for  each  other's  Investiea- 
tlons. 

For  example,  the  Senate,  which  periodi- 
cally thrusts  excessive  funds  on  the  NIH, 
set  up  a  special  committee  of  consultants  to 
pass  Judgment  on  the  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal 1980.  This  committee  not  only  endorsed 
the  current  rate  of  support  for  NIH,  It  rec- 
ommended even  greater  Increases  In  the 
future.  When  you  look  closely  at  the  mem- 
bership of  this  committee,  however,  you  may 
have  some  doubts  about  its  objectivity. 
All  but  one  of  the  consultants  were  mem- 
bers of  NIH  study  sections  or  advisory  coun- 
cils either  at  the  time  of  the  study  or  in  the 
past.  Moreover,  6  of  the  12  actuaUy  re- 
ceived NIH  reaearcb  grants  in  tbe  very  year 
in  which  they  served  on  the  committee  to 
evaluate  the  use  of  NIH  funds. 

NIH  grant  funds  are  actually  awarded  by 
36  study  sections  composed  of  renowned  ex- 
pert* In  tbelr  fields,  who  meet  re^rilarly  to 
Judge   reeearcb   applications.     Tbelr   recom- 
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mendatlons  must  be  approved  by  appropriate 
advisory  councils  of  laymen,  scientists,  and 
representatives  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  but  these  councils  babitually  rubber- 
stamp  the  Judgments  of  the  study  sections. 
Louis  Lasagna.  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Johns  Hopkins,  with  whom  I  dis- 
agree on  many  things,  has  criticized  these 
powerful  study  groups  in  a  Way  which  I  find 
wholly  convincing: 

"Once  appointed  to  a  study  section,  a 
scientist  is  eligible  to  become  a  full  fledged 
participant  in  the  game  of  musical  chairs 
played  by  a  small  minority  of  the  country's 
researchers.  One  finds  certain  people  mov- 
ing from  section  to  section,  section  to  coun- 
cil, governmental  to  nongovernmental  ad- 
visory bodies.  This  reflects  partially  the 
eminence  and  ability  of  such  scientists,  and 
in  part  the  desire  of  administrative  groups 
to  play  safe  In  their  choice  of  advisers.  The 
result  is  to  place  the  research  activities  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  but 
perhaps  smaller,  group  of  scientists  than  Is 
optimal  to  carry  out  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's directive  to  be  critical,  Imaginative,  and 
daring."  " 

Thus  the  general  direction  and  the  si>eclfic 
applications  of  Government  support  for  bio- 
medical research  are  largely  determined  by 
a  small  captive  audience — the  very  people 
who  are  directly  beneflting .  f rom  Govern- 
ment largess.  This  is,  I  submit,  a  dangerous 
situation,  however  conscientious  and  Incor- 
ruptible the  individuals  InvaJved  may  be.  It 
Invites  public  scrutiny  and  risks  evertual 
public  distrust.  Indeed,  the  past  3  years 
have  seen  increasing  congressional  unrest 
over  the  limp  fiscal  safeguards  and  lax  sclen- 
tlflc  followup  of  NIH  grants.  A  report  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee last  year  documented  charges  of 
waste,  carelessness,  and  abuse  In  the  use  of 
NIH  funds. 19  The  gist  of  the  report  was  that 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  pouring 
money  into  medical  research  without  ade- 
quately keeping  track  of  how  the  money  is 
being  used. 

The  danger  here  is  more  serious  than  a 
waste  of  money.  There  is  a  risk  of  profound 
public  disillusionment  with  science  and 
scientists. 

I  can  foresee  a  situation  In  which  the  pub- 
lic and  Congress,  aroused  over  signs  of  waste 
in  the  financing  of  scientific  research,  re- 
acted with  such  alarm  that  even  the  most 
competent  investigator  had  a  hard  time  find- 
ing the  funds  he  needed.  Or,  less  dramat- 
ically, I  can  see  the  gradual  extension  of  po- 
litical control  over  research.  There  are  signs 
of  this  already.  In  recent  years  Congress 
has  been  mixing  into  its  largess  a  good  meas- 
ure of  stipulations  about  the  direction  of 
research.  For  example.  Congress  has  stipu- 
lated that  the  NIH  must  tackle  certain  dis- 
eases, like  polio  and  cystic  fibrosis,  despite 
the  Judgment  of  scientists  about  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  fields  or  the  availability  of  suf- 
ficient funds  from  other  sources. 

I  hope  that  the  public  never  loses  Its  con- 
fidence In  the  scientific  community.  But 
the  danger  is  real.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
the  danger  is  to  face  It  squarely  now.  Neither 
you  nor  I  want  to  run  the  risk  of  the  words 
"science"  and  "scientists"  acquiring  a  bad 
connotation. 

Another  effect  of  massive  Federal  support 
Is  to  lure  scarce  specialists  into  research. 
This  Is  fine  If  there  are  great  opportuni- 
ties for  progress  In  research  In  the  areas 
Involved  and  U  our  other  needs  are  being 
met.      But    with    our    critical    shortages    of 
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medical    coUege    faculty    and    of   doct^.. 
seriously  wonder  whether  the  exodaTilLJ 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  median.^ 
Into  research  U  In  the  best  Intw^^!?? 
NaUon  as  a  whole.     Dr.  Samuel  Uvl^  ^ 
tiring    president    of    the    Harvatd    ^^^ 
Alumni  Association,  has  even  propoBsdiT^ 
tongue   in    cheek,   a    5-year   moratorito 
medical    research.      He    suggests    thiTtS^ 
money    thus   saved   could    well   be   nJ- 
further  the  utilization  of  the  knowl»a» 
aheady  have,  to  provide  every  slck^L!!!! 
with  the  kind  of  medical  care  which  u^ 
technically  available,  and  to  expand  mLi^T 
education.  ™«ac« 

Still  another  dangerous  symptom  u  nt. 
preoccupation  with  sheer  numbers  la  -T" 
eating  Scientists.  We  constantly  aet  enwu!! 
lines  for  the  production  of  so  many  tt-iT 
sands  of  physicists,  biologists,  etc  to  n^I 
our  national  needs.  But  what  do  we  m^ 
by  a  physicist — a  mere  technician  aTT 
Einstein?  We  do  not  specify  or  ieem  v 
concern  ourselves  with  the  quality  or  thJ^ 
graduates.  Here  again  U  the  f aUacy  uS! 
by  making  nine  women  pregnant  you  aw 
speed  up  the  process  of  making  a  baby  t 
basic  progress  in  science  comes  out  ol  th» 
heads  of  creative  men  of  genius  and  dedJa. 
tlon,  then  numbers  are  largely  Irreleront 
Quality  Is  the  all-important  factor,  "in  xL 
advancement  of  science  the  best  U  vsKh 
more  hnportant  than  the  next  best,"  a*  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  put 

Let  us  now  consider  the  future.  If  «« 
keep  on  the  way  we  have  been  going  »h*t 
wlU  the  relationship  between  Government 
and  science  look  like  10,  20,  50  years  froo, 
today?  ^ 

The  prospect.  In  my  opinion,  is  not  a  coo- 
fortlng  one.  If  the  dangers  we  can  see  UAm.i 
are  real  threats  to  the  professional  health 
of  the  scientific  community,  then  the  future 
Is  threatening  Indeed. 

Kach  year  the  Federal  Government  pan 
for  the  education  of  more  and  more  scien- 
tists, underwrites  more  and  more  of  the  «. 
search  which  goes  on  in  our  xmlvertftiM 
If  the  trend  continues  unchecked.  If  alter 
nate  sources  of  support  are  not  strengthened 
then  Government  wUl  attain,  during  the 
next  15  years,  a  virtual  dominance  of  sden- 
tific  educaUon  and  the  practice  of  sdeooe 
in  this  country. 

To  give  you  a  dramatic  gUmpse  of  what 
frightens  me,  consider  an  admittedly  satiric 
but  essentially  accxu-ate  pictvur  of  the  effect 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
Government's  major  effort  to  finance  scien- 
tific education.  Writing  In  the  Reporter 
magazine,  Daniel  Moynilian  deecrlbed  the 
ideal  "educated  man"  as  envisioned  by  the 
act.  He  would  "be  an  engineer,  spotted  u 
talented  early  In  life  and  carefully  guided 
Into  his  useful  profession.  After  graduate 
school  he  wiU  owe  the  Federal  Government 
something  like  a  year's  pay.  In  order  to  bor- 
row It,  he  will  have  taken  a  loyalty  oath  Ave 
times  and  signed  five  loyalty  affidavits  (one 
basic  vaccination  and  forn*  booster  shots 
each ) .  To  pay  the  money  back  he  wUI  prob- 
ably go  to  work  In   a  defense  plant."" 

The  effect  of  Government  support  will  alao 
be  severe  on  the  universities.  As  a  result  of 
massive  research  grants,  the  universities  are 
becoming  financially  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Thla  is  all  right  as  long 
as  the  policies  of  government  and  the  uni- 
versities agree,  but  what  if  they  should  dl- 

»•  Samuel  Levlne,  "Some  Speculations  on 
Cessation  of  Research,"  Saturday  Review, 
Dec.  i.  19«2.  pp.  73-74. 

"Daniel  Moynlhan.  "A  Second  Look  at  tb« 
School  Panic,"  the  Reporter,  June  11,  196B, 
p.  14. 

»  "ScIenUflc  Progress,  the  TInlversItles,  and 
the  Federal  Government,"  statement  by  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  the 
White  House.  Nov.  15,  1960,  p.  14. 
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Mjce?  How  independent  can  an  Institution 
he  when  a  substantial  proportion  of  Its  sup- 
port comes  from  one  source — the  Federal 
oovernment?  Twenty  i>ercent  of  the  total 
gipenditures  In  higher  education  now  come 
f^i  Federal  sources.  The  National  Govern- 
ment underwrites  two-thirds  of  all  research 
and  development  conducted  In  our  colleges 
and  universities.  I  think  you  would  be  hard 
nut  to  find  a  first-rate  graduate  department 
of  physics  or  chemistry  in  our  entire  system 
of  higher  education  which  could  maintain 
lt6  present  standing,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  even  student  body,  without  Federal  in- 
come and  Federal  stipends.  What  university 
could  maintain  Its  freedom  of  action  If  the 
Federal  Government  threatened  to  with- 
draw support  of  such  magnitude?  Can  the 
representatives  of  such  an  Institution  be 
expected  to  take  a  detached  view  of  the  ad- 
visability of  Federal  support  of  research? 

Moreover,  the  Incentive  for  further  Gov- 
ernment domination  of  the  whole  scientific 
enterprise  Is  already  evident.  The  field  of 
blomedlclne  provides  an  example.  As  early 
as  1957  Congress  made  this  comment  on  the 
niggardly  administrative  budget  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Institutes  of  Health: 

"The  lack  of  foresight  and  imagination 
displayed  by  those  In  the  executive  branch 
who  are  responsible  for  the  grand  national 
strategy  of  medical  research  has  been  re- 
flected In  wholly  Inadequate  appropriation 
requests."  " 

I  call  yovu"  attention  to  that  phase,  "grand 
national  strategy."  The  Implication  is  clear 
that  Congress  is  demanding  that  the  NIH 
assume  the  authority  to  devise  and  Imple- 
ment such  a  strategy.  This  demand  em- 
bodies a  characteristically  20th-century  be- 
lief described  by  Sir  Charles  Harrington  In 
his  book  "Leadership  In  Scientific  Research." 
Sir  Charles  described  the  notion  In  these 
words : 

"The  Government  alone  Is  in  a  position  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  national  needs, 
if  only  because  It  alone  has  all  the  relevant 
information  at  its  disposal."  ==i 

The  idea  of  a  grand  national  strategy  for 
medicine,  devised  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  would  run  directly 
counter  to  the  counsel  of  many  experienced 
scientists,  such  as  Michael  Polanyi: 

"No  conunlttee  of  scientists,  however  dis- 
tinguished, could  forecast  the  further  prog- 
ress of  science  except  for  the  routine  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  system.  The  pursuit  of 
science  can  be  organized,  therefore,  in  no 
other  manner  than  by  granting  complete 
Independence  to  all  mature  scientists.  The 
ftmctlon  of  public  authorities  is  not  to  plan 
research,  but  only  to  provide  opportunities 
for  Its  ptirsult.  To  do  less  Is  to  neglect  the 
progress  of  science;  to  do  more  is  to  cultivate 
mediocrity  and  waste  public  money."  «> 

The  problems  I  have  described  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  rollback  of  Federal  support  of 
scientific  research — that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  they  can  be  solved  by  more 
Intelligent  direction  of  scientific  effort,  I  do 
not  know.  I  hope  so.  What  Is  at  stake  is, 
as  I  have  said  before,  nothing  less  than  the 
professional  health  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

If  we  continue  on  our  present  course.  I 
foresee  an  aggravation  of  our  problems  In  the 

"Jeanne  L.  Brand,  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Support  of  Research,"  in 
"Voluntary  Action  and  the  State:  The  East- 
em  States  Health  Conference,"  lago  Gald- 
ston,  editor,  p.  78.  (New  York:  Interna- 
tional Universities  Press.   1961 ) . 

"  Sir  Charles  Harrington.  "Leadership  In 
Scientific  Research,"  p.  15  (London:  Oxford 
Onlverslty  Press.  1968) .  Cited  by  Brand,  op. 
cit,  p.  79.  I  am  Indebted  to  Miss  Brand  for 
this  point. 

»  Michael  Polanyi.  "The  Logtc  of  Liberty." 
p.  90  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1951). 


science-Government  partnership.  The  part- 
nership becomes  more  perilous  as  the  two 
institutions  become  more  mutually  depend- 
ent. We  seem  to  be  moving  toward  a  kind 
of  nationalization  of  science. 

I  dread  the  prospect  of  reaching  a  point 
when  the  vast  majority  of  scientists  will 
be  indebted  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  education  and  for  their  opportunities 
for  research,  when  our  universities  will  be 
so  dependent  on  Government  subvention 
that  they  will  have  lost  their  autonomy,  and 
when  the  forced -feeding  of  excessive  research 
funds  will  have  seriously  weakened  the  scien- 
tific professions  by  encouraging  waste,  pre- 
occupation with  administration,  and  a  mis- 
guided emphasis  on  quantity  Instead  of 
quality  In  research  and  training.  Before 
one  decides  that  none  of  this  Is  possible,  I 
suggest  that  one  read  the  recent  (December 
12,  1962)  statementof  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  entitled  "Meeting  Man- 
power Needs  In  Science  and  Technology — 
Report  No.  1:  Graduate  Training  In  Engi- 
neering, Mathematics,  and  Physical  Sciences." 

We  have  looked  at  the  present,  and  we 
have  projected  the  future.  Many  of  you  may 
disagree  with  my  analysis  of  the  present  and 
my  forebodings  about  the  future.  I  welcome 
debate  over  these  issues  My  greatest  fear  Is 
that  the  scientific  community  will  let  the 
Issues  be  resolved  by  default,  rather  than 
facing  them  squareiy  and  arguing  them  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
with  four  observations  which  I  have  drawn 
from  our  experience  with  medical  research 
In  this  country  over  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

I  believe  that  more  tlian  money  Is  needed 
to  promote  genuine  progress  In  scientific  re- 
search and  education.  Money  can  provide 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  great  things  In 
science.  Wisely  xised.  It  can  encourage  the 
excellent.  Foolishly  used.  It  can  foster 
mediocrity  and  stlfie  excellence.  It  Is  not 
our  scientists  alone  who  may  be  prone  to 
spend  rather  than  think  If  money  U  easier  to 
come  by  than  Ideas.  Those  in  charge  of 
administering  Government  research  funds 
may  also  find  It  easier  to  avoid  difficult  deci- 
sions If  they  have  sufficient  money  to  support 
every  plausible  proposal  which  is  presented 
to  them. 

Secondly,  I  conclude  that  the  good  name  of 
science  Is  not  a  permanent  asset  of  scientists. 
It  must  be  guarded  vigilantly  If  It  Is  to  be 
preserved.  The  logrolling  and  sheer  waste 
which  accompany  Ul-advlsed.  massive  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  could  tragically  un- 
dermine the  public's  confidence  In  the  whole 
scientific  "enterprise.  Scientists  must  realize 
that  the  more  Government  supported  they 
are,  the  more  they  must  account  directly  to 
the  people  in  language  the  people  can  under- 
stand. 

Third,  science  Is  not  all  said  all  is  not 
science.  I  believe  that  the  layman  has  a 
definite  place  in  applying  Intelligence  to  the 
direction  of  the  scientific  effort.  Much  that 
Is  wrong  with  medical  research  today  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  reliance  on  a  captive 
audience  of  scientists  and  university  admin- 
istrators who  are  simply  not  In  a  position  to 
look  the  gift  horse  of  Government  support  in 
the  mouth. 

The  Judgment  of  impartial.  Intelligent, 
scientifically  sophisticated  laymen  has  proved 
effective  In  promoting  scientific  progress  In 
the  private  sector,  outside  of  Government.  I 
believe  that  its  Increased  use  in  the  highest 
councils  of  Government  science  policy  would 
constitute  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  avoiding  the  perils  of  the  partnership  be- 
tween science  and  Government. 

Finally,  If  the  two  dangers  I  have  noted— 
the  dependence  on  money  Instead  of  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  degrading  of  the  good  name  of 
science — If  these  dangers  can  be  avoided, 
then  I  foresee  opportuiUties  for  extraordinary 
scientific  advances  In  this  country  In  the 
years  ahead.    The  people  are  behind  their 


BCIentUU:  all  that  Is  required  is  intelligent 
direction  of  the  sclenUflc  enterprise.  TO 
provide  that  leadership  will  requlra  that  we 
make  the  best  oas  of  ail  oar  i— ijiulib  of  In- 
teUlgence:  public  and  private,  academic  and 
Indxistrlal,  lay  and  ptxtfeaBVonal. 


WORLD  AFFAIRS— REMARKS  OF 
SENATOR  CURTIS  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OP  THE  75TH  ANNTVKRSARY 
OP  NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan  University  rounded  out 
75  years  in  the  cause  of  education  at 
the  opening  of  its  academic  term  this 
year.  This  is  an  enviable  record  and 
one  in  which  the  people  of  our  State 
take  considerable  pride. 

As  a  part  of  its  75th  anniversary  pro- 
Rram,  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
CtTRTis]  addressed  the  university's  an- 
nual homecoming  convocation  on  its 
beautiful  campus  In  Lincoln. 

Senator  Cxmiis  spoke  with  character- 
istic candor  on  world  affairs.  His 
thoughtful  and  searching  remarks  were 
enthusiastically  received  by  his  audience 
of  students,  faculty,  and  friends  of  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan. 

The  university  is  the  alma  mater  of 
my  colleague.  For  several  years  he  has 
striven  to  acknowledge  and  repay  in 
part  his  debt  of  gratitude,  among  other 
ways,  by  serving  with  distinction  on  its 
board  of  trustees.  Likewise,  it  is  in  thor- 
ough keeping  with  the  spirit  and  gener- 
ous character  of  my  colleague  that  he 
shared  his  time  and  thoughts  on  today's 
complex  world  situation  with  that  audi- 
ence last  November  2. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  at  the 

HOMBCOMnNTO      CONVOCATION      AT      NEBRASKA 

Wesletan    TJNTVEBsrrr,   November   2,    1962 

You  have  honored  me  In  this  Invitation 
to  speak  today.  This  I  appreciate.  I  shall 
speak  on  world  affairs  as  I  see  them,  with 
sincere  respect  for  those  present  who  may 
disagree  with  me. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  challenge  to 
the  world  and  the  challenge  to  the  uni- 
versity, to  the  concept  of  the  university,  are 
Strikingly  similar. 

In  the  world,  the  challenge  Is  to  the  state 
of  man — whether  he  can  continue  to  exist  as 
a  private  man,  an  individually  responsible 
man,  or  whether  the  demands  of  a  populous 
world  require  that  he  exchange  his  private 
character  for  a  collective  character.  It  Is 
said  that  he  must  do  this  because  the  times 
are  complex  and  technologies  of  the  times 
are  terrifying.  Survival  of  the  group  is  the 
motive.  Survival  of  the  soul  becomes  sec- 
ondary. 

In  the  university,  the  challenge  is  to  the 
ancient  precepts  of  the  school  as  a  teacher 
of  truths.  There  is  an  academic  expediency 
that  does  not  bother  to  ask  "What  is  truth." 
It  begins  by  saying  there  Is  no  truth,  that 
all  truth  Is  relative  to  the  times,  that  the 
times  in  turn  are  relative  only  to  technology. 

It  Is  the  glitter  of  ai^>aratus  that  a^cxoB 
to  panic  us  in  both  cases — not  the  glitter  of 
man's  mind.  We  march  more  to  the  mood  of 
our  machines,  and  less  to  the  anthems  of 
our  ideals. 
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rcba  xioblast  motlTe  In  ttaa  world  at  large 
today.  ••  yterday.  U  tbe  Uberty  of  man's 
moTHnant  and  mind,  not  tb»  surrlval  of  hlB 
matarlal  prwewlona  or  balng. 

Tha  noblaat  taoOw  of  th«  university  today, 
as  yesterday,  ocmtlnuas  to  be  the  general 
nourlsbment  of  the  mind  and  character  of 
man.  It  Is  to  teach  the  dlaclpllnes  of 
thought  first,  and  the  appUcatlons  of 
thought  secondarily. 

Technology  has  not  changed  the  nature  of 
man  or  his  world,  but  only  the  ways  In  which 
some  men  think  of  that  nature  and  of  that 
world.  How  to  think  remains  more  impor- 
tant than  the  rote  recitations  of  what  to 
think. 

The  regimentation  of  men  and  the  con- 
quest of  their  nations  is  no  more  deadly  be- 
caiise  It  wears  a  nuclear  sword  than  when  it 
brandished  a  crossbow.  Numbers  change  in 
such  an  equation,  but  that  Is  all. 

The  choice  of  submission  to  brutality  and 
tyranny  for  a  single  man  of  the  Middle  Agea, 
tor  fear  of  his  single  life,  la  only  mathe- 
matically, not  morally,  different  from  the 
choice  of  submission  to  brutality  and 
tyranny,  for  fear  of  a  million  Uvea,  in  the 
20th  cent\iry.  To  be  Important  two-by-two. 
or  three-by-three,  or  milllons-by-millions. 
life  must  be  essentially  important  one-by- 
one. 

Yet,  we  hear,  today  Is  different.  Different 
not  only  from  the  long  ago,  but  even  from 
the  yesterdays  of  our  own  generations.  It 
Is  to  the  actual  lack  of  difference  that  I 
would  like  to  speak. 

What  are  the  actual  terms  of  international 
relations  now  operating  as  policy  in  the 
world  today.  On  t3rranny's  side,  the  terms 
were  defined  in  the  hundreds  of  pages  of 
transcript  of  the  Communist  Party's  World 
Congress  in  Moscow.  Peace  was  the  word, 
throughout.  And  also,  throughout,  it  re- 
ceived only  one  definition.  In  Khnishchev's 
own  words  the  definition  of  peace  la  "the 
final  victory  of  socialism"  and  "the  creation 
of  a  world  Socialist  system."  There  is,  he 
said,  "no  shadow  of  a  doubt  •  •  •  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  world  struggle."  UntU  that 
day,  he  added,  "this  ought  not  be  forgotten." 
Have  we  listened?  We  say  we  have.  Yet 
here  are  the  terms  In  which  we  respond. 

First  we  say  that  communism  can  be  con- 
tained. That  the  conditions  for  peace  are 
not  as  absolute  as  Khrushchev  says,  but 
that  he  will,  instead,  mellow  to  new  condi- 
tions. And  then  we  add  that  the  terrible 
technologies  of  the  times  make  it  impos- 
sible to  take  any  action  that  would  more 
effectively  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  or 
repel  the  forces  of  communism. 

If  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  prolog  to 
the  future  we  have  but  to  apply  these  terms 
to  the  recent  past  to  test  them.  This  Is  the 
picture  such  a  test  paints. 

In  the  late  IGSO's  we  were  faced  with  a 
similar  tjrrannlcal  enemy  nazlam  and  Adolf 
Hitler,  and  with  a  similar  technological  ad- 
vance: the  rapid  and  obvious  development 
of  bombing  aircraft. 

If,  at  that  time,  we  had  applied  the  poli- 
cies of  today  we  would  find  a  far  different 
situation  than  the  one  that  actually  de- 
veloped. 

We  would  hear  people  saying  "Better  Nazi 
than  dead."  Others  would  be  calling  for  the 
unilateral  cessation  of  aircraft  development. 
Winston  Churchill  would  not  be  awakening 
the  defenders  of  freedom.  He  would,  in- 
stead, be  dispatching  his  subordinates  to 
make  speeches  saying  that  Hitler  will  mellow, 
that  his  threatened  conquests  might  be  de- 
plored but  must  be  resolved  diplomatically, 
if  at  all,  on  some  far  distant  date  when  world 
tensions  had  ceased. 

The  United  States  would  then  institute 
aid  programs  to  Nazi  conquered  areas  such 
as  the  Rhlneland — to  strengthen  institutions 
of  freedom  there.  We  would  also  welcome 
the  neutralization  of  Norway  under  the 
middle-of-the-road  leadership  of  Mr.  Quis- 


ling. The  German-American  Bund  would 
be  defended  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
and  even  beyond,  as  no  threat  and  aa  a 
test  only  of  civil  rights.  Anti-Nazi  outcries 
in  the  Congress  and  by  the  military  would 
be  hotly  denounced  as  extremist. 

Can  we  learn  from  that  test?  Most  im- 
portantly, could  freedom  have  won  under 
such  handicaps?  Where  do  we  stand? 
What  are  the  alternatives  available  to  us? 
The  situation  that  puts  this  Into  sharpest 
focus  today  Is  Cuba.  The  crisis  of  the  mo- 
ment la  Just  an  extension  of  the  crises  of  the 
past.  A  proper  solution  must  mend  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  as  weU  as  overcome  the  im- 
mediate threats  of  the  present. 

It  all  began  with  a  shocking  revelation  of 
the  difference  between  wishful  thinking  and 
political  reality.  When  Fidel  Castro  came 
out  of  the  hills,  his  credentials  were  Ignored 
while  his  credal  statements  were  taken  at 
face  value.  Behind  him  was  a  full  and  re- 
vealed record  of  Communist  associations. 
Ahead  of  him,  however,  went  the  banners  of 
reform  and  opposition  to  an  existing  auto- 
cratic government.  America's  most  influen- 
tial eyes  turned  only  to  the  banners. 

The  responsibility  of  weighing  the  devil 
we  knew.  Batista,  against  the  devil  we  dldnt 
know,  Fidel  Castro,  was  Ignored.  A  govern- 
ment which  was  not  wholly  democratic  but 
which  was  at  least  highly  anti -Communist 
and  pro-American  was  swapped  for  one 
Which  was  wholly  tyrannical,  wholly  Com- 
munist, and  completely  anti-American. 

We  wUl  be  faced  with  such  conditions 
again  and  again  In  Latin  America.  In  Peru 
a  military  government,  which  is  quite  popu- 
lar with  the  people,  quite  pro-American,  and 
powerfully  antl-Communlst.  has  been 
greeted  by  the  active  hoetility  of  official 
American  policy. 

Unhappily,  we  are  divided  on  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Cuban  problem.  Officially  we 
say  we  are  concerned  only  that  Cuba  does  not 
represent  a  physically  offensive  threat  to  the 
United  States  or  to  other  nations  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Cuba's  mere  existence  as  a  Communist 
satellite  violates  hemispheric  security  as  de- 
fined in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  forces 
that  turned  Cuba  Communist  are  the  forces 
with  which  we  must  contend  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

For  too  long  the  United  States  passively 
watched  and  waited  developments  In  Cuba 
only  to  find  Cuba  dangerously  reinforced  by 
her  new  Red  masters. 

As  far  back  as  August  1961.  I  proposed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  institute  a 
blockade  against  Cuba.  But  not  until  pho- 
tographic evidence  of  Soviet  missile  sites 
could  be  produced  did  we  Implement  a  policy 
that  had  been  available,  workable,  and  sup- 
portable all  along.  Now,  with  the  blockade 
having  achieved  its  limited  goal  in  regard  to 
the  missiles,  we  still  are  faced  with  terrible 
questions  regarding  long-range  goals.  Now 
that  the  President  has  acted,  the  country 
must  unite  in  a  policy  of  firmness  and 
strength.  There  must  be  no  compromise 
that  would  leave  communism  undlstiirbed 
In  Cuba  or  aid  it  anywhere  In  the  world. 

False  claims  of  reforms  will  continue  to 
haunt  us  In  Latin  America  unless  exposed. 
Land  reform  for  Latin  America  preoccupies 
many.  It  Is  even  said  that  no  matter  what 
else.  Castro  at  least  achieved  such  reforms. 
The  problems  of  Latin  America  will  never 
be  solved  by  such  a  simple  and  single- 
minded  approach.  Land  reform  is  most  usu- 
ally viewed  as  the  splitting  up  of  vast  heredi- 
tary or  commercial  holdings.  Such  reform  is 
said  to  provide  the  base  on  which  economic 
freedom  can  be  built.  Yet,  In  Cuba,  such 
reform  has  failed  utterly.  It  has  destroyed 
commercial  land  holdings  and  substituted 
state  land  holdings  which  have  given  the 
people  nothing  In  the  way'of  freedom  or  land, 
but  only  chains  far  heavier  than  any  im- 
posed by  earlier  owners. 
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The  vast  primitive  and  underdevein^ 
areas  of  Latin  America  offer  a  chaiil«  ^"^ 
beyond  the  already  cleared  and  w^^ 
hereditary  and  commercial  land  houi^ 
There  are  many  frontiers,  but  there  srT^ 
frontiersmen.  Nurturing  a  spirit  that^" 
open  up  new  lands  would  be  a  refor™^^ 
would  truly  mean  something.  ™** 

In   the   meantime.   American   policy  a 
little  to  encourage  private  industrial  aL^^ 
ment^the  real  key  to  the  emancipation  ft ''" 
feudal  forms.     Our  aid  programs  do  not T" 
courage  the  expropriation  of  industrial  r,,^ 
erty  by  the  state.     They  do  not  encou^ 
private     initiative     above     state     initial 
They  tend  to  respond  to  the  material  n^ 
of    the    moment^most    easily    admlnlstl^ 
through      government-to-government  ^ 
They  do  not  respond  vigorously  to  the  n.^ 
of  Initiative,  of  individual  responsibilltv  «^ 
private  energy  which  have  throughout^i. 
tory  been  the  principal  fount  of  freedom  ^^ 

The  encouragement  of  socialism  in  Lati,, 
America  is  not  a  kindness.  It  Is  a  dirtin« 
disservice.  The  failure  of  state  entercrSL 
create  dependency,  not  freedom  and  are  aT 
parent  around  the  globe.  The  successes  of 
free  enterprise  are  equally  apparent. 

In  Africa  there  Is  a  revolution  of  rlainr 
expectations.  The  people  there,  galninp 
freedom  on  a  timetable  accelerated  beyond 
any  previous  experience  of  history  want 
more,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  theT 
get  It.  Thus  the  chaos  and  the  tensions  re 
suit.  The  chaos  and  the  tensions  will  end 
only  in  a  revolution  of  rising  responslbllltle, 
As  new  nations  are  likely  to  be,  Ghana 
was  immediately  susceptible  to  the  blandlah 
ments  of  Soviet  aid  which  emphasized  hatred 
of  old  colonial  systems  while  being  propa- 
gandlstlcally  Immune  from  criticism  of  the 
new  Red  colonialism.  Then,  with  no  ba« 
of  trained  citizens,  no  tradition  of  court* 
and  laws  Independent  of  the  British.  Ghana 
was  subject  to  domestic  tyranny— all  in  the 
name,  of  course,  of  native  independence 
The  result  was  a  completely  autocratic  ruler 
who  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  that  the 
puppet  legislature  name  him  a  living  god. 
The  country's  expectation  was  to  enter  the 
20th  century.  Instead  it  was  plunged  back- 
ward. 

The  same  spectacle  Is  being  enacted  eUe- 
where  in  Africa  today.  American  support  li 
needed,  therefore,  not  simply  for  the  expecta- 
tions of  these  new  nations.  It  Is  needed  for 
the  creation  and  realization  of  their  respon- 
sibilities also. 

Neutralism,  which  we  once  felt  to  be  an 
immorality.  U  now  seen  all  too  often  as  a 
virtue.  Again.  American  policy  supports 
neutralism  while  often  punishing  commit- 
ment. 

Pakistan,  once  firmly  committed  to  the 
West.  Is  an  example.  Pakistan's  Ayub  Khan 
some  years  ago  warned  that  the  West  must 
support  its  friends  before  appealing  to  Its 
enemies  or  to  the  uncommitted.  The  warn- 
ing was  not  heeded.  Major  emphasis  In  aid 
in  that  area  went  to  neutral  nations.  The 
result  Is  a  rising  tide  of  doubt  In  Pakistan. 
Thailand,  another  nation  fully  committed 
to  the  West.  Is  neglected  by  comparison  with 
neutralist  Cambodia,  who  befriends  the  So- 
viet and  Red  China  and  receives  our  massive 
aid  and  plaudits. 

The  kingdom  of  Laos,  split  by  Communist 
troops,  has  been  negotiated  Into  a  state  of 
neutralism.  There  is  little  more  than  an  In- 
stallment plan  surrender  to  communism. 
Inconsistencies  with  reference  to  South  Viet- 
nam can  also  be  recited. 

What  is  lacking  is  the  clear  statement  that 
the  friends  of  freedom  will  be  fully  sup- 
ported by  this  Nation,  while  the  foes  of  free- 
dom will  be  fully  op{>osed.  Neutralism  must 
be  branded  for  what  It  is — a  failure  of 
morality,  a  failure  to  take  sides  in  the  most 
meaningful  struggle  of  human  history,  the 
struggle  between  tyranny  and  liberty. 
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neutral  nations  contend  they  want  first 
„*:  foremost  to  guarantee  their  own  sur- 
'^r.L  not  to  be  caught  between  great  con- 
linding  powers.  They  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
^unt  that  great  principles  are  In  contention 
^so     That  survival.  If  tyranny  wins,  is  mere- 

''uS^^esla.  armed  and  trained  by  the  So- 
iet  launched  a  series  of  assaults  against  tbe 
nutch  colony  of  West  New  Guinea,  half  of 
,  "  huge  Island  for  which  7.000  Americans 
Hied  in  the  Second  World  War.  The  Dutch. 
holding  out  for  a  free  choice  by  the  natives 
there  were  hauled  instead  to  a  negotiating 
tlble  just  outside  of  Washington.  DC. 
There  under  American  pressure.  West  New 
Guinea  was  handed  over  to  token  United 
Nations  administration  prior  to  a  later  hand- 
over to  Indonesia.  Today,  ns  a  result,  radio 
Moscow  goads  Indonesia  to  reach  for  Portu- 
guese -nmar. 

An  effort  to  calm  troubled  waters  Instead 
of  buying  tranquillity  bought  predictable 
trouble. 

Would  rewarding  commitment  above  neu- 
tralism threaten  the  peace?  Not  if  the  peace 
we  seelt  Is  one  of  real  meaning.  Just,  and  of 
real  duration.  The  actions  we  have  taken 
threaten  such  a  peace.  In  the  long  run. 
Appeasement  has  never  achieved  peace. 
Only  surrender  walks  at  the  end  of  that  road. 

Elsewhere  around  the  world  there  are 
sharply  pointed  examples  of  double  stand- 
arda  of  diplomacy  that  endanger  the  de- 
fenses of  the  free  world. 

Portugal,  owner  of  the  key  Atlantic  base 
of  the  Azores,  Is  rebuffed  because  of  her 
maintenance  of  colonial  holdings  and  got 
only  token  supp>ort  when  Goa  was  taken  from 
her  by  armed  force.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union 
expands  the  greatest  colonial  empire  of  all 
history  while  still  sitting  in  a  seat  of  mighty 
respect  In  the  councils  of  nations. 

A  double  standard  wins  neither  friend.s 
nor  victory. 

Wherever  and  whenever  the  West  has 
moved  with  determination,  and  with  power. 
In  defense  of  Its  great  principles,  the  enemy 
has  backed  away  from  the  challenge. 

Greece  was  taken  from  communism  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Soviet  did  nothing. 
The  West  called  a  halt  to  Soviet  aggression 
in  Iran,  and  the  Red  tide  receded.  Troops 
landed  In  Lebanon  and  the  Soviet  sword 
rattled  back  into  its  sheath.  The  first  major 
crisis  In  Berlin  brought  threats  of  war,  but 
the  airlift  soared  over  them  and  silenced 
them. 

To  say  that  the  defense  of  freedom  In- 
volves no  risks  at  all  would  be  as  false  as 
to  say  that  It  is  not  worth  risks. 

The  greatest  risk  of  all,  however,  is  to  the 
nation  that  will  take  no  risks.  To  such  a 
nation,  the  scrapheap  of  history  beckons, 
not  the  beacon  of  hope. 

We  must  determine  what  Is  real  p>eace. 
worthy  of  risk  taking.  Otherwise,  we  can 
only  drift  and  talk,  but  never  act,  never  see 
real  peace,  but  only  the  picket  fences  of  the 
false  peace  of  Communist  conquest. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaims 
principles  worth  living  for  and  upon  which 
real  peace  must  be  shaped.  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Happiness. — That  to  secure  these 
rights,  Governments  are  Instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  " 

It  Is  these  principles  which  the  state  tjT- 
anny  of  the  enemy  challenges.  It  is  these 
principles  which  have  Inspired  millions  but 
enslaved  none,  conquered  none,  debased 
none,  freed  all  who  have  followed  them. 

There  is  but  one  test  to  apply  to  our 
strategies.  If  they  advance  the  cause  of 
liberty,  if  they  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  our 
revolution,  follow  them.  If  they  are  not, 
reject  them. 


This  is  a  test  beyond  technology  and  be- 
yond material  history  Itself.  It  is  a  test  of 
our  souls  and  our  wills.  It  offers  trying  times 
and  stormy  seas.  But  its  goal  is  peace  with 
Justice  and  mankind  liberated.  In  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise  is  the  only  tolerable 
condition  of  man.  Under  God,  let  it  become 
our  consecration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair  i .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No    5  Leg  I 

Aiken  Hart  Morton 

Anderbon  Hartke  Mo&i- 

Bartictt  Hayden  Mundt 

Bavh  Hickenloopcr  Muskle 

Beail  HUl  Nelson 

Bennett  Holland  Neuberger 

Bible  Hruska  P.-istore 

Bosgs  Humphrey  Pearson 

Brewsti-r  Inouye  Pell 

Burdick  Jackson  Prouty 

Byrd.  W   V.i  Javils  Proxmirc 

Cannon  JohnKton  Randolph 

Curlson  Jordan.  Idaho      RlblcoC 

Ca.'-e  Keatmg  Robertson 

Clark  Kefauver  Russell 

Cooper  Kennedy  Saltonstall 

Cotton  Kuchel  Scott 

Curtis  Lausche  Simpson 

Dlrk.sen  Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Dodd  Long.  L,a.  Smith 

Domlnick  Mapnuson  Sparkman 

Dou»;lat>  Mansfield  Stennls 

Kastland  McCarthy  Symington 

Edmondson  McGovern  Talmadge 

Ellender  Mclntyre  Williams.  N.J. 

Engle  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Ervln  Mechem  Yarborough 

Pong  Metcalf  Young.  N  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater  Monroney 

Gruenlng  Morse 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  LMr.  CtORe], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr.  tMc- 
Clellan],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
•from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  LEGISLATIVE 
GOALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  si>eech  I 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  men  and 
women  on  Saturday,  January  19.  1963. 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Present  and  Future   Legislative   Goals 

I  am  delighted  and  proud  to  be  here  with 
D?mocrats  from  the  North.  South,  East,  and 
West. 

We  represent  the  only  real  national  party 
and.  because  of  that,  we  represent  a  wide 
divergence  in  views 

It  Is  our  Job  to  overcome  or.  at  least, 
alleviate    our    differences    to    the    end    that 


the  Democratic  Party  can  remain  a  cohesive 
whole  and  our  Nation  continue  to  advance 
along  the  path  of  greatness.  To  do  that  we 
mtist  all  work  together  to  the  end  that  we 
can  elect  our  candidates  at  the  city,  county, 
State,  and  National  level  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  is  what  we  must  do  in  our  own  be- 
half and  the  responsibility  rests  not  on 
you  alone  but  on  all  of  us — no  matter  what 
part  of  the  country  we  come  from. 

We  begin  the  88th  Congress  with  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  an  administration 
which  has  received  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
popular  vote  of  confidence  that  Is  possible 
under  our  system  In  a  nonpresidentlal  year. 
It  was  not  an  overwhelming  vote  but  it  was 
a  healthy  democratic  vote,  let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  local  and  State  is- 
tues  which  loomed  large  in  It.  But  Jun 
about  everywhere  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion was  an  articulated  and  an  Implied  Is- 
sue. And  the  answer  Is  clear.  Throughout 
the  Nation,  the  people  want  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment— a  mixture  of  idealism  and  real- 
ism; the  sensitivity  to  human  needs  and 
htiman  possibilities  which  the  President, 
himself,  personifies. 

I  know  of  no  goals  which  the  Congress- -u 
Democratic  Congress — can  aspire  to  than  to 
give  the  President  every  possible  assistance 
through  legislation  in  leading  the  Nation  in 
the  direction  which  he  dedicated  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  a  few  days  ago.  Cer- 
tainly, as  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, elected  by  my  Democratic  colleagues 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  that  will  be 
my  primary  purpose.  We  shall  not  try  to 
steamroller  the  President's  program.  Wc 
Khali  not  ask  Senators  to  suspend  their  criti- 
cal faculties.  We  could  not  do  so.  even  If 
we  were  so  Inclined  which  we  are  not.  There 
are  still  major  differences  with  some  ele- 
ments of  the  President's  program  on  the  paji 
of  Democratic  Members  of  Congress,  let  alone 
Insofar  as  Republicans  are  concerned.  But 
there  is  also  a  great  area  of  common  agree- 
ment among  Democrats  with  the  President. 
That  Is  the  area  which  the  leadership  will 
seek  out  and  encourage  with  a  view  to  realiz- 
ing as  much  of  the  Presidents  program  as 
possible. 

Our  goals  In  this  Congress  will  most  cer- 
tainly center  on  the  tax  cut.  The  President 
has  laid  great  stress  on  Its  need  both  In 
terms  of  Its  benefits  to  each  American  family 
but  even  more  Important  in  terms  of  putting 
a  surge  forward  into  the  Nation's  economy. 
Conditions  have  been  good  In  tbe  Nation  but 
they  have  not  been  good  enough.  They  have 
not  been  good  enough  to  raise  our  sights  to 
new  possibilities  and  standards  of  excellence 
for  all  our  citizens. 

That  is  what  is  involved  In  a  tax  cut  of 
the  kind  the  President  seeks  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  get  it  Into 
legislation. 

Beyond  the  tax  cut,  we  must  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  special  needs  of  older  citizens 
and  young  people.  In  these  areas,  there  is 
too  much  callous  neglect.  In  the  case  of  old- 
er citizens  we  shall  set  out  legislative  goals 
to  the  end  that  they  may  live  their  years 
not  only  free  from  the  want  of  food  and 
shelter  but  also  free  from  the  fear  of  impov- 
erishing illness. 

And  as  for  young  people,  we  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  establish  creative  outlets  for  their 
energies  both  in  terms  of  constructive  service 
to  the  Nation  and  constructive  development 
of  their  capacities  for  their  own  sake.  The 
key,  here,  is  to  open  equal  opportunities  for 
education  throughout  the  land  so  that  all 
young  people  may  be  educated  in  excellence 
to  the  llnalts  of  their  capacity  and  determi- 
nation. What  it  takes  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  these  ends,  that  is  what  we 
shall  seek. 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate,  the  legis- 
lative goals  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Con- 
gress,  as  In   the  administration   shall   be  to 
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seek  In  every  possible  way  to  bring  this  Na- 
tion closer  and  closer  to  Its  Ideals  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  whoever  they 
may  be  and  wherever  they  may  be  In  this 
Nation. 

And  while  we  seek  this  goal  we  shall  also 
endeavor  to  do  our  part  In  bringing  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  closer  and  closer  to  a 
more  secure  peace.  For  It  Is  upon  peace  In 
this  nuclear  age  and  all  else  depends.  The 
President  leads  In  this  matter.  He  leads 
with  Intelligence  and  courage  and  restraint. 
In  Congress,  we  can  perform  no  greater  serv- 
ice than  to  support  him  In  every  possible 
way  In  this  fundamental  task  of  the  Nation 
and  of  all  nations.  A  great  President  deserves 
no  less. 


Janua 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
Senators,  if  I  may,  to  find  out  if  it  is 
possible  to  reach  any  agreement  con- 
teming  a  move  to  bring  the  issue  now 
under  discussion  to  a  head,  or  at  least 
partly  along  the  road  to  a  head. 

If  some  action  is  not  taken  soon — and 
I  say  this  advisedly  and  not  as  a  threat, 
but  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader — it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  bring  the 
Senate  into  session  at  10  o'clock  begin- 
ning Monday  next. 

I  hope  that  a  suggestion,  a  motion,  or 
at  least  some  information  will  be  forth- 
coming from  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  make  this  request  because  I  have  not 
been  privy  to  what  has  been  taking  place 
in  either  group;  and  like  other  Senators 
who  are  not  so  associated.  I  should  like 
some  information,  so  that  the  further 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  determined. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.      HUMPHREY.      The      majority 
leader  knows  that  we  are  now  prepared, 
if  we  are  given  the  opportunity,  to  vote 
at  this  very  moment  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  to  make  Senate  Resolution  9 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate.    We 
understand  there  are  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  that  particular  procedure. 
That  is  why  we  have  been  engaged  in 
this  rather  prolonged  debate.     But  we 
are  now  prepared  to  vote.    I  hope  the 
Chair  will  put  the  question.    If  that  is 
not  done,  and  if  there  are  Senators  who 
feel  that  this  debate  ought  to  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  they  can  offer  a  motion 
to  table.    We  are  prepared  to  meet  that. 
It  is  my  hope  that  one  of  those  two  pro- 
cedures will  be  afforded. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate deserves  the  right  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  substance  of  the 
Anderson  resolution,  rather  than  to  de- 
bate the  parliamentary  question  of 
whether  the  Senate  can  consider  the 
Anderson  resolution.  In  other  instances, 
the  Senate  has  debated  the  substantive 
question. 


I  appeal  to  Senators  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote,  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  bring  Senate  Resolution  0  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  the  pending  business. 
If  that  can  be  done,  some  progress  will 
have  been  made. 

If  there  are  Senators  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  have  this  oppor- 
timity— and  I  gather  that  that  is  the 
case— let  them  move  to  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  We 
are  prepared  to  meet  that  test.  I  say 
most  respectfully  to  all  Senators  that  if 
the  motion  to  table  carries,  the  debate 
will  be  at  a  conclusion,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business.  If  the  motion  to  table  does 
not  carry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  take  up  the 
resolution. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  this  situation.  I 
appeal  to  Senators  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity. We  who  feel  that  we  want  to 
modify  the  rule  will  take  our  chances.  I 
ask  for  a  fair  count  in  this  body.  I  ask 
that  we  be  given  the  opportunity  either 
to  vote  on  the  question  now  pending, 
the  motion  to  take  up  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  which  is 
a  legitimate  proposal  in  this  body;  or 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  mo- 
tion move  to  table  it,  and  we  will  take 
our  chances  on  the  motion  to  table.  If 
a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  resolution  is  successful,  this  Senator 
gives  his  word  that  the  subject  will  be 
dropped  at  once.  I  ask  for  some  cooper- 
ation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WUl  the  Chair  advise 
the  Senate  as  to  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation which  confronts  the  Senate  at 
present?  What  matter,  initially,  is  the 
Senate  considering? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  motion  to  con- 
sider is  the  present  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  put  this  subject  in  proper 
place:  that  the  Senate  vote  either  to  take 
up  the  resolution  or  to  table  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  resolution.  Why  not 
vote?  We  are  not  holding  up  a  vote. 
There  is  no  Senator,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  the  side  of  those  who  favor  changing 
the  rules,  who  is  making  long  speeches. 
We  are  ready  to  vote  now,  an  hour  from 
now,  5  hours  from  now,  or  tomorrow  or 
the  day  after  that.  But  it  seems  that  the 
Senators  do  not  want  to  vote.  Why  do 
we  not  vote  on  the  simple  question  of 
whether  to  take  up  the  resolution  and 
consider  it?  We  are  now  considering 
a  motion  to  consider.  What  is  wrong 
with  a  motion  to  take  up  a  resolution? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  t 
greatly  intrigued  by  the  statement  L*? 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  an?!?' 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  ^  *^ 
recall  a  time  when  the  Senate  hL*f' 
vote  merely  because  a  majority  w«S»!2 
to  vote,  except  in  this  instance  i  SS 
there  are  enough  votes  to  kiU  thi*  n 
posal.  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  shoJJ; 
be  termmated  as  rapidly  as  the  SenS 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  frZ 
New  Mexico  suggest.  ^" 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  resolutin« 
did  not  bring  it  up.    We  have  sS  ^° 
ilar  resolutions   brought  up  time  aS' 
time   during   the   past   five   Congr^' 
The  situation  has  been  pretty  much^. 
same,  except  that  this  is  the  first  ttei 
the  proponents  of  the  resolution  have  an! 
pealed  to  the  opponents  of  the  resolutlm 
to  follow  an  exact  procedure  as  set  foitt 
by  the  proponents.    The  opponents  »n 
not  responsible  for  creating  this  coiitt 
tion,  and  we  perhaps  do  not  feel  th? 
same  responsibility  for  extricating  thl 
Senate  from  it  as  the  Senator  from  Mb 
nesota  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

This  is  a  vital  and  most  important 
issue.  Thi.«!  is  one  time  when  those  who 
believe  in  the  power  and  the  traditiocj 
of  the  Senate  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  speak  long  enough  and  fully 
enough  on  all  facets  of  this  propoeal/to 
the  point  where  we  compile  so  strong  a 
record  that  it  will  end  the  practice  of 
submitting  such  resolutions  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  opening  of  every  Congresa. 

Heretofore  such  resolutions  have  been 
disposed  of  after  3,  4,  or  5  days  and  I  see 
no  good  reason  for  any  great  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  in  disposing  of  thlj 
proposal  today.    I  know  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal have  spent  long  hours  in  preparing 
remarks  to  deliver  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.    I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  make  those  remarks. 
A  number  of  Senators,  not  confined  to 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  have  addresses 
which  they  wish  to  make  to  the  Senate 
on  this  issue;  who  wish  to  defend  the 
right  to  speak  in  the  Senate;  who  wish 
to  express  their  opposition  to  gag  rule 
in  the  Senate.    I  think  they  should  have 
that  opportunity.     There  will  never  be 
a  period  in  the  Senate  when  we  shall  have 
more  time  on  our  hands  than  right  now. 
We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  session. 
While  I  think  a  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion is  an  exceedingly  poor  way  to  begin 
a  session  of  the  Senate,   those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  think  differ- 
ently.   So  I  have  accommodated  myself 
to  their  demands  up  to  now,  and  am  will- 
ing to  be  present  from  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night,  or  at 
other  hours,  so  as  to  afford  Senators  who 
have  labored  so  earnestly  on  their  re- 
marks some  opportunity  to  make  their 
record. 

No  necessity  has  been  shown  for  this 
resolution.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  to 
prevent  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
from  withdrawing  it.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  say,  "Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my 
resolution  and  my  motion";  and  this 
subject  can  be  terminated  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. In  that  way.  it  would  not  even 
be  necessary  to  call  the  roll,  and  there 
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.11  ^  no  more  speeches — although  some 
!f  my  coUeagues  and  leaders  of  the  group 
who  have  been  opposing  the  resolution 
may  find  it  necessary  to  make  their 
speeches  later  in  order  to  complete  the 

'^number  of  angles  of  this  proposal 
have  never  been  considered  at  any  time 
it  has  come  before  the  Senate.  The  pro- 
oonents  of  the  proposal  have  said  that 
^  rule  which  prevents  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  from  working  its  will  is  uncon- 
stitutional. They  even  had  a  former 
Presiding  OfQcer  of  the  Senate  make  such 
a  ruling;  he  announced  that  such  a  rule 
was  unconstitutional. 

The  proponents  have  proposed  two 
changes  which  would  permit  a  majority 
to  work  its  will  in  the  Senate — one  by 
three-fifths,  a  fraction  which  is  unknown 
to  any  other  phase  of  our  law  by  the 
constitution.  T%o-thirds  is  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  Constitution.  All 
Senators  know  of  five  or  six  instances  in 
which  the  Constitution  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

But  three-flfths  is  a  fractional  vote 
that  is  not  known  in  the  Constitution 
or  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  While  I 
have  not  researched  this  question  com- 
pletely. I  should  like  to  have  any  Sen- 
ator who  knows  of  any  State  legislature 
which  has  a  three-fifths  rule  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter,  rise  and  tell  us  now. 
because  I  have  no  familiarity  with  it. 
It  would  add  to  my  education  in  this 
Add,  a  field  in  which  I  am  constantly 
trying  to  learn  more  and  more  as  time 
goes  on. 

If  the  two-thirds  provision  is  uncon- 
stitutional, a  three-fifths  provision 
would  be  unconstitutional.  We  cannot 
escape  that  fact.  We  shall  deal  with 
that  subject  at  length  in  some  of  the 
jpeeches  which  will  be  made  later  on  this 
subject.  If  three-flfths  Is  unconstitu- 
Uonal  as  a  number  to  gag  the  Senate, 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  chosen  and 
sworn,  or  51,  is  likewise  unconstitution- 
al. 

Where  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  found  any  ref- 
erence to  51  Senators  or  to  "a  majority 
of  Senators  chosen  and  sworn"?  Accord- 
ing to  that  argument,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  the  only  one  who  has  proposed 
such  a  "constitutional"  gag  rule  for  the 
Senate,  because  under  his  proposal  a 
majority  of  those  voting — or  26 — could 
gag  all  the  others,  if  only  a  bare  quorum 
were  present.  That  is  one  facet  of  this 
matter  that  has  not  been  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  has  a  long 
history.  It  goes  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  Government.  It  goes 
back  to  times  when,  in  yesteryears,  giants 
sat  in  this  body — men  who  engraved  in 
the  history  of  this  land  their  deeds  and 
their  contributions  to  their  Government. 
Their  memorials  will  be  found  in  the 
statutes  of  this  country.  Without  excep- 
tion, they  resisted  every  effort  which  was 
made  to  gag  the  Senate.  They  did  so 
before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a 

Civil  rights  issue.  They  opposed  any  gag 
rule,  whether  by  three-fifths  or  by  a 
majority  of  those  chosen  and  sworn  or 
whether  by  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been  the 
forum  of  the  States;  and  Members  of 


the  Senate,  feeling  that  they  were  here 
as  representatives,  and,  indeed,  as  am- 
bassadors of  sovereign  States,  have  not 
felt  that  they  wished  to  contribute  to  a 
situation  which  would  deny  them  the 
right  and  privilege  to  voice  the  hopes, 
the  views,  and.  indeed,  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  the  States  they  repre- 
sented, even  if  those  hopes,  views,  and 
aspirations  might  differ  from  those  held 
by  people  of  other  States  of  this  Union. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of  con- 
vincing our  colleagues  who  press  this 
resolution  to  our  lips  every  year,  in  an 
attempt  to  make  the  Senate  destroy  it- 
self— for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to; 
an  effort  to  get  the  Senate  to  destroy 
itself,  to  deny  the  power  of  individual 
Senators — we  hope  to  make  a  record  that 
will  dispose  of  this  issue  once  and  for 
all. 

I  wish  to  express  my  profound  regret 
that  more  Senators  have  not  remained 
in  the  Chamber  to  hear  some  of  the 
very  able  speeches  which  have  been 
made.  As  I  look  about  me  now,  I  see 
three  or  four  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
made  speeches  which  have  been  in  the 
greatest  traditions  of  this  body,  and  who 
have  done  so  at  times  when  only  a  very 
few  Senators  were  present — and  most  of 
them  were  among  those  who  are  opposed 
to  this  proposal. 

I  suppose  that  is  so  because  Senators 
who  are  trying  to  have  a  resolution  of 
this  kind  adopted  by  the  Senate  could 
not  bear  to  stay  here  and  hear  the  real 
iniquities  of  their  position  exposed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
whether  he  suspects  that  the  proposal 
that  60  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  gag  the  other 
40  percent  is  perhaps  a  sort  of  halfway 
house  toward  a  future  effort  to  author- 
ize cloture  to  be  invoked  by  the  aflarma- 
tive  votes  of  a  smaller  number  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh.  yes;  and  the  pro- 
ponents have  gone  about  It  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  cat  that  licked  the 
grindstone — ^bit  by  bit.  Those  who  wish 
to  change  the  Senate,  emasculate  its 
powers,  and  destroy  its  position  as  a 
unique  body  unknown  in  any  other  gov- 
ernment on  earth,  have  been  going  at  it 
by  degrees,  because  they  knew  that  if 
they  said  they  wanted  to  have  a  pre- 
vious question  rule  adopted,  the  Senate 
would  rebel.  So  they  have  gone  at  it 
bit  by  bit  by  bit,  trying  to  whittle  down 
the  present  rule. 

Of  course  the -Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows  that  if  the  Senate  were 
so  completely  to  lose  its  poise  and  judg- 
ment as  to  adopt  the  present  proposal, 
next  year  another  gag  rule  would  be  pro- 
posed by  the  same  group  of  Senators. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  if  he  will  permit  me  to  ask 
a  question  changing  his  metaphoric  cat 
into  a  dog? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  driving  at.  I  hope  there  is  nothing 
personal  about  it. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  state  a  preamble  before  doing  ao, 
without  causing  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 
or  prejudicing  his  rights  in  any  way? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  preface  my  question 
with  this  preamble.  There  was  a  man 
who  wished  to  have  a  short-tailed  dog. 
He  cut  off  his  dog's  tail  a  little  at  a 
time — so  that  the  cutting  process  wou!d 
not  hurt  the  dog  too  much. 

Etoes  not  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
think  the  effort  to  reduce  by  degrees 
the  requirements  for  cloture  may  be 
prompted  by  a  feeling  that  it  will  be  less 
painful  to  destroy  the  Senate  as  a  delib- 
erative body  if  the  freedom  of  speech  of 
Senators  is  cut  off  a  little  at  a  time  by  re- 
ducing cloture  rule  requirements  a  Uttle 
at  a  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  Mr.  President; 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  justified  In  making  that  state- 
ment. 

The  proponents  of  the  resolution  are 
responsible  for  this  situation.  We  did 
not  bring  it  about.  If  this  resolution 
had  been  permitted  to  follow  the  normal 
procedure  of  being  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  it  would  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration;  and,  in  that  event,  most 
of  the  statements  which  Senators  have 
made  here  could  have  been  made  before 
that  committee,  rather  than  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  with  the  resulting 
tieup  of  the  Senate's  proceedings. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  take  what- 
ever opportunities  we  have.  If  we  are 
permitted  to  go  before  a  committee  and 
make  our  statements  there,  we  shall  do 
so.  But  if  other  Senators  will  not  per- 
mit the  resolution — vital  as  it  is  to  the 
future  of  the  Nation — to  be  referred  to 
a  Senate  committee,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  our  rights,  and  shall  speak  on 
this  floor. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  my  desire  to  cooperate  pro- 
cedurally in  every  way  I  possibly  can. 
I  assure  him  that  I  will  be  hi  attendance 
promptly  at  10  ajn.  on  Monday  or  to- 
moiTow — whenever  the  Senate  is  to  meet 
at  10  a.m.;  and  I  will  remain  in  the 
Chamber  as  regularly  as  almost  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  I  hope  this 
question  may  be  brought  to  a  vote  at  an 
early  date. 

I  tell  my  leader  that  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  canvass  the  situation  and  to 
ascertain  how  much  time  is  desired  by 
conscientious  Senators  who  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  doing  research  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
statements  they  wish  to  make.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  time 
they  desire  to  have  in  order  to  present 
their  views,  and  whether  they  can  re- 
duce the  length  of  their  remarks,  so  that 
we  may  make  some  progress  toward  de- 
termining when  a  vote  on  this  question 

may  be  held. 

As  I  have  said,  I  feel  no  specific  re- 
sponsibility to  dispose  o£>this  question 
today  or  tomorrow,  because  I  did  not 
bring  it  here;  and  those  who  did  bring 
it  here  have  a  way  to  remove  it. 
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But  I  dudl  endeavor  to  cooperate,  and 
I  shftll  contact  Vat  maj<»lty  leader  as 
soon  as  I  have  an  oiipmrtunity  to  con- 
fer with  all  Senators  who  have  indicated 
to  me  a  desire  to  q;>e«k. 

Mr.  JXRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oerargla  yield? 

Mr.  BUSSQjL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  jyiRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
previous  occasion  when  this  subject  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Senate,  there 
was  an  agreement  to  refer  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
to  have  the  committee  report  back  on  a 
day  certain.  I  have  forgotten  exactly 
the  details,  but  I  believe  I  was  the  co- 
author of  the  motion  to  have  that  done. 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  in  the  Interest 
of  the  economy  of  time,  to  determine 
now — in  view  of  the  considerable  number 
of  Senators  now  present — ^whether  such 
an  arrangement  could  be  contrived,  thus 
permitting  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  give  the  resolution 
whatever  attention  it  may  wish  to  give 
it?  Incidentally.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  ooBunittee  give  the  resolution  all  the 
time  necessary.  Then  the  committee 
could  report  it  bock  one  way  or  another, 
for  furttier  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  RUSSBLL.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tingui^ed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  UAHSFimJi.  1  recall  the  inci- 
dent r^erred  to  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Two  years  ago.  after 
4  or  5  days  of  debate,  tiie  Anderson 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
the  proviso  that  it  would  report  it  to 
the  Senile  on  a  date  coiiain.  That  was 
done  last  year  because  the  program  of 
the  new  Preaidait  had  to  be  considered 
by  the  Congress. 

Two  years  later,  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent. As  of  the  moment,  I  would  be 
opposed  to  having  the  Anderson  proposal 
or  any  other  proposal  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion; and  certainly  I  would  be  oiH>06ed, 
as  of  the  moment,  to  forcing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
r^Mrt  it  to  the  Senate  by  a  date  cer- 
tain. 

As  Senators  have  said,  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  time.  The  real  business  of 
the  Senate  can  wait,  if  the  Senate  so 
desires.  The  responsibility  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  particular  proposal  and 
all  other  proposals  before  the  Senate  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  I  hope  that  Senators  on  either 
^de  or  both  sides  will  come  forward  with 

solid  proposal  of  what  they  intend  to 
do,  because  untU  and  unless  the  question 
is  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
Senate  cannot  proceed  to  fimction.  I 
urge  Senators  to  keep  that  in  mind  and, 
on  that  basis,  to  live  up  to  their  respon- 
sibiliaes.  I  speak  as  earnestly  to  the 
Republicans  as  I  do  to  my  own  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUBSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  live  ^xp  to  my 
responsibilities.    I  shall  endeavor  to  do 


so  with  such  light  as  I  have  before  me. 
I  know  Off  no  higher  renx>nsibillty  that 
could  possibly  devolve  upon  me  than  to 
undertake  to  preserve  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  Senate. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  is  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  what  he  prop>oses  to 
do  about  sessions  of  the  Senate  from 
this  point  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  that  this  subject  has  been 
discussed.  I  have  announced  to  the 
Senate  that  beginning  on  Monday  next 
the  Senate  will  start  convening  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  may  be  that 
as  time  goes  on  it  will  convene  at  an 
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earlier  hour.  It  is  entirely  potaibu  «.., 
it  will  remain  in  session  until  alattt  h«*^ 
There  wiU  be  no  aU-night  or  roundS: 
clock  sessions;  but  in  some  way  am^ 
how.  someday  we  must  face  the  bS^ 
decide  it  one  way  or  the  other,  an^l' 
down  to  the  real  business  of  the  fi«n«* 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  iJK, 
cooperate  with  the  Senator  to  the  fuW 
extent  possible,  compatible  with  nvT^ 
sponsibilities,  as  I  see  them,  as  a  S^nT 
tor  of  the  United  States.  ^" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  th. 
discussion  has  been  Interesting  and  t 
trust,  helpful.  I  refer  Senators  to  imo 
7  of  the  calendar  of  business  a^ 
Wednesday,  January  23,  1963,  foTS 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  88th  Cm 
gress,  1st  session.  At  the  top  of  that 
page  appears  the  following : 


Order  I 

No.  i 


N'umhcr  ;ui(l  riuthor  of  bill 


Title 


S.  Res.  9;   Messrs. 
and  Morton. 


Andefson 


Iie.solution  to  aiuend  the  cloture  rule 
of  the  Senate. 


Reporti'^l  by- 


Jan.   IS,  1963.— Ordere<l  i)U<»d  _ 
calendar.  ^^ " 


Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar  by  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  practice — 
a  well  known  practice— that  any  Sen- 
ator may  move  at  any  time  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  any  resolution 
or  bill  on  the  calendar.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  has 
exercised  that  privilege  and  right  as  a 
Senator.  He  exercises  that  right  as  a 
Senator  by  reason  of  his  election,  by 
reason  of  his  presence  in  thia  body,  and 
by  reason  of  his  serving  in  this  body, 
having  taken  the  oath  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  no  rule  has  been  vio- 
lated, not  even  the  rule  of  common 
courtesy,  because  every  Senator  knows 
that  he  is  entitled — as  Senators  have 
been  mtitled  since  the  year  1789,  with 
the  Pirst  Congress — to  move  to  proceed 
to  consider  a  bill  or  a  resolution  on  the 
calendar  if  he  can  get  the  votes  to  do 
so.  Ordinarily  it  is  a  common  proce- 
dural practice  that  a  motion  is  made  to 
proceed  to  consider  an  Item  on  the  cal- 
endar and  bring  it  before  the  Senate 
without  debate.  But  the  privilege  of  de- 
bate exists,  and  debate  has  taken  place 
on  the  Anderson  motion  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9. 

The  commonly  accepted  and  tradi- 
tional way  of  handling  that  kind  of  mo- 
tion is  to  vote  on  it.  That  is  what  Sen- 
ators are  here  for.  A  majority  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  busings — not  monkey ,  business, 
not  paralyzing  the  Senate — but  doing 
business.  What  has  the  Seiiator  from 
New  Mexico  asked  for?  He  has  asked 
for  a  vote,  in  the  h(H>e  of  getting  a  ma- 
jority vote,  on  his  motion  to  take  up  a 
resolution  that  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton]  have  spon- 
sored. 

Is  that  unusual?  Is  that  imconstitu- 
tional?  Is  that  unorthodox?  Is  that 
un-American?  I  think  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  whole  practice  and  procedure 
of  this  body. 

What  is  unusual,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  Senators  are  being  denied  a  vote. 
What  is  unusual  is  that  Senators  are 


being  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  simple  parliamentary  procediu^  which 
has  been  an  accepted  procedure  In  thij 
body  since  the  first  day  of  the  first  Sen- 
ate. 

It  is  another  thing  to  argue  about  the 
substance  of  the  resolution.  Yet  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
that.  Every  Senator  knows  that  a  nu- 
jority,  except  in  certain  instances  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  is  adequite 
to  enact  proposed  legislation.  Emy 
Senator  knows  that  a  majority  can 
amend  the  rules  of  this  body,  and  that 
those  rules,  as  amended,  will  then  be 
binding  for  that  Congress. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  others  that  under 
the  Constitution,  at  the  opening  or  com- 
mencement of  a  new  Congress,  Sen- 
ators— some  of  them  Senators  from  pre- 
vious years  and  some  of  them  newly 
elected  Senators — shall  have  the  right  by 
majority  vote  to  adopt  rules  of  pmu- 
dure  for  the  Senate.  No  Member  of  thii 
body  denies  that  under  the  old  rulea,  by 
a  majority  vote — if  we  can  ever  get  to  i 
vote — we  can  adopt  rules  of  procedure. 

The  only  argument  that  we  are  having 
is  whether  one -third  of  the  Senaton 
plus  one  as  we  organize  the  Senate  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  business,  shall  be 
able  to  stymie  or  stop  the  other  two- 
thirds  from  organizing  the  Senate  under 
a  body  of  rules.  We  say  that  a  nuUorlty 
shall  have  the  right  to  adopt  its  mle*. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said  a 
majority  shall  have  the  right  to  adopt  its 
rules.  However,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  other  Senators  have  said  that  be- 
fore the  majority  can  exercise  its  will, 
two -thirds  of  those  present  and  votinj 
under  the  cloture  provision  of  the  old 
rule  must  vote  for  cloture. 

If  we  are  talking  about  a  contradiction, 
that  is  it.  I  have  heard  some  brilliant 
speeches  in  the  Senate.  I  have  heard 
the  most  scintillating  and  exciting 
humor.  It  is  wonderful.  I  like  the  story 
about  the  dog.  But  I  remind  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ekvin]  that 
generally  when  tails  are  cut  off  from 


-iflgg  a  new  dog  is  produced  each  time. 
TwS'i  say  to  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
una  that  the  Senate  in  each  new  Con- 
^ress  for  the  purpose  of  its  body  of  rules, 
u  a  new  Senate  and  has  the  right  to 
adopt  whatever  new  rules  it  wishes, 
Aether  the  rules  be  shortened  or  length- 

^^Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
friend  has  spoken  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Ii4r.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  his  friend  would  tell  him  why  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  applies  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session  and  does  not 
apply  on  the  other  days  of  the  session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  believes  that  the  Constitu- 
tion applies  365  days  of  the  year,  and 
he  believes  it  applies  the  first  day  as  well 
as  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  so  does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  says  that  if  the  majority  has 
the  right  to  act  as  it  pleases  at  any  time, 
we  caiuiot  adopt  any  rule  of  the  Senate 
which  would  keep  a  majority  from  act- 
ing at  any  time  it  sees  fit,  on  anything. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  adopts  a  rule  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  required  to  close 
debate,  that  Is  the  rule.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  other 
Senators  have  said.  If  a  majority  decides 
to  adopt  a  rule  that  only  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  is  required  to  close  debate, 
that  is  the  law.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  there  is  not  a  Senator  present  who 
denies  that  majority  rule  prevails  in  this 
body,  except  for  the  provisions  listed  in 
the  Constitution,  with  respect  to  which 
a  two-thirds  vote  Is  required. 

It  required  a  majority  even  to  have 
rule  XXII.  It  took  a  majority  to  put 
rule  XXII  on  the  books. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  will  allow  me  to  state 
another  Eigreement  between  us? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  perfectly  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota.  that  when  one  cuts  off  part 
of  a  dog's  tail  one  has  a  different  dog. 
When  one  cuts  off  the  right  to  free 
«)eech  in  the  Senate  one  has  a  dilTerent 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  I  know  the 
Senator  is  a  specialist  on  the  canine 
species,  I  have  never  known  of  a  dog  that 
lost  its  bark  because  of  cutting  off  its 
tail.  I  have  never  heard  of  freedom  of 
speech  being  denied  by  cutting  off  a  tail. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  not  trying 
to  cut  it  off.  The  trouble  is  that  the  taU 
is  getting  In  the  way  of  business. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota misunderstands  his  own  proposal, 
or  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
because  it  is  not  proposed  to  cut  ofT  the 
dog's  tail  only.  It  is  proposed  to  cut  off 
its  baiic,  too. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  too 
nearsighted.  We  are  not  proposing  that 
at  all.  What  we  are  proposing  is  that 
we  not  let  the  tail  get  in  the  way  of  doing 
biisiness.  That  tail  we  are  talking  about 
is  getting  pretty  old.  I  fear  it  has  lost 
some  of  its  brightness,  some  of  its  fur. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  principle  of  free 
speech.  Nobody  is  talking  about  curb- 
ing free  speech.  No  one  is  talking  about 
denying  the  right  to  debate  every  ques- 
tion at  length. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Senators  are  here  and  have  prepared 
speeches  on  this  very  important  subject. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  give  them. 
They  should  not  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this  subject.  I,  for 
one,  would  not  wish  to  have  them  denied 
that  opportunity. 

I  merely  say  that  whenever  those  who 
are  opposing  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  are  ready  to  vote,  we 
are  ready  to  vote.  Wo  are  ready.  But  I 
have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  those  who 
are  making  the  long  speeches  on  this 
subject  matter  do  not  want  to  vote. 

I  have  never  heard  such  a  strong 
speech  for  a  weak  argument  as  I  have 
heard  today.  These  are  long,  strong 
speeches  for  old  wornout  rules. 

Any  time  that  Senators  want  to  vote 
on  the  Anderson  motion  to  consider  the 
resolution,  we  will  vote  and  take  the  con- 
sequences. Any  time  that  any  Senator 
thinks  he  wants  to  stop  this  debate,  after 
there  has  been  sufficient  debate,  he  can 
offer  a  motion  to  table.  If  the  motion  to 
table  is  accepted,  if  my  colleagues  vote  in 
a  majority  to  table,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
I  will  respect  the  majority  vote. 

We  used  the  motion  to  table,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, time  after  time  in  this  body  on  the 
communications  satellite  bill.  We  used 
it  time  after  time.  We  have  used  the 
motion  to  table  in  this  body  on  issue  after 
issue.  I  have  voted  to  table,  and  I  have 
accepted  the  consequences.  I  have 
voted  against  tabling,  and  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  consequences  of  that. 

I  do  not  think  this  body  has  a  right 
to  paralyze  itself  by  using  parliamentary 
tactics  and  maneuvers  to  deny  this  body 
the  exercise  of  majority  rule. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  end  up  with  one  further 
thought. 

A  comment  was  made  only  a  moment 
ago — and  I  took  it  down  verbatim — that 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  of  other  Senators  is  that  "any 
riile  that  prevents  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  from  working  its  will  is  uncon- 
stitutional." 

We  have  never  said  that.  What  we  are 
sajring  is  that  if  the  Senate  is  denied  the 
right  to  adopt  its  rules  by  a  majority 
vote  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Congress  and  of  a  new  Senate,  that  is 
unconstitutional . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distingnished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  of  course  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  if  there  is  any 
motion  or  any  other  proposal  before  the 


Senate  to  adopt  rules  for  the  88th  Con- 
gress? 

HUMPHREY.  No.     The    motion 
is  before   the  Senate   is   on  rule 


Mr. 
which 
XXII. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  motion, 
then,  p>ending,  based  on  the  premise  that 
we  have  no  rules? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  feels  that  It 
would  have  been  wise  policy  to  have  an 
affirmative  motion  relating  to  the  rules 
at  the  very  first  moment  of  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Senate,  and  if  any  rules  were 
to  be  left  out  or  to  l)e  altered  they  could 
have  been  left  out  or  altered  by  separate 
resolution. 

It  has  been  the  position  of  those  of 
us  who  have  supported  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  in  his  motion — and  my  col- 
league the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  others  of  us  who  are  in 
favor  of  what  we  call  the  majority  clo- 
ture rule — that  the  rules  which  are  used 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  are  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  therefore  become,  by 
acquiescence,  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

But  we  are  not  acquiescing  in  rule 
XXII.  We  have  filed  a  motion,  so  to 
speak,  which  is  a  motion  of  opposition  to 
rule  XXn.  We  have  said  that  this  rule 
will  not  be  binding,  that  this  rule  will  be 
altered.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  our 
privilege. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  go  to  court.  He 
accepts  the  body  of  law  which  governs 
the  court,  except  that  he  says,  "I  dis- 
agree with  this  rule.  I  say  that  this  rule 
is  unconstitutional."  Men  can  always 
go  before  the  courts  of  this  land.  That 
does  not  mean  they  are  attempting  to 
violate  every  law  or  to  ignore  every  law. 

I  heard  the  argmnents  which  were 
made  earlier  in  the  debate.  I  heard  it 
said  that  any  citizen  can  get  up  at  any 
time  and  say  he  does  not  accept  a  city 
ordinance.  That  is  correct.  There  is  a 
procedure  for  that.  The  procedm-e  is 
not  to  deny  that  citizen  the  right  to  be 
heard,  nor  to  deny  that  citizen  the  right 
to  a  decision.  The  courts  of  this  land  are 
so  organized  that  a  citizen  can  get  a 
decisloa  He  can  get  a  decision  in  those 
courts  under  due  process  of  law. 

We  are  asking  for  due  process  of  law 
in  this  parliamentary  body  which  is 
known  as  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  the  right  to  bring  this  issue  to 
a  head.  We  should  like  to  win  accord- 
ing to  our  rights  as  we  see  them. 

We  should  like  to  change  the  rule,  but 
we  may  not  have  enough  votes  to  do  so, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  some  who  think  we  do 
not  have  enough  votes  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  the  mo- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  should  like  one 
privilege,  in  order  to  act  on  what  I  think 
is  the  urgent  business  of  this  Congress. 
We  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  to 
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which  we  think  we  are  entitled  as  elected 
Senators  ot  the  United  States.  We 
staould  like  to  hare  the  prlTllege  as  Sena- 
tors in  this  body  who  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  rules  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  Senators 
have  never  had  an  <H>portunlty  to  vote 
on  those  rules.  We  should  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AmnsoM],  which  is  a  motion  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  which  relates  to  the 
IKMsibili^  of  changing  the  rules. 

What  is  so  radical  and  so  revolution- 
ary about  that?  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  as  normal  as  strawberry  short- 
cake, the  ftourth  of  July,  and  Mother's 
Day.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  thor- 
oughly within  the  American  practice  and 
tradition. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  rose. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  right  now, 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  put  the  question  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  question  before  this  body,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
consider  Senate  Resolution  9.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Presid- 
ing OflBcer:  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Presid- 
ing OflBcer  Inform  me  how  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield,  of 
course,  after  the  Presiding  Officer  gives 
me  some  indication. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    In  just  a  moment 


I  should  like  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
give  me  some  indication,  some  guideline 
as  to  how  we  might  get  a  vote  on  this 
world-shaking  question  as  to  how  the 
U.S.  Senate  can  get  a  vote  on  the  very 
simple  and  direct  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  time  arrives  that  no  Senator  desires 
to  speak,  the  Chair  will  put  the  question 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Presiding  Of- 
iacer  will  put  the  question. 

A  further  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  when  all  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  have  exhausted  the  two 
speeches  to  which  each  is  entitled,  then 
the  question  will  be  put? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  speak,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  put. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  no  other  Sena- 
tor desires  to  speak  the  question  will 
be  put.  Is  it  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  substitute  motion  for  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  AkdebsonI.  When  that  reso- 
lution is  before  the  Senate,  it  will  be- 
come amendable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  frwn  New  Mexico  is  subject 
to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
subject  to  amendment;  the  resolution 
would  be  subject  to  amendment,  if  and 
when  it  gets  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  motion  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  is  not  subject  to 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  motion  sub- 
ject to  being  displaced  by  another  mo- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  another  motion  to  dis- 
place this  motion;  it  may  be  disposed  of 
by  adopting  a  motion  to  table  it,  or  to 
postpone  it,  or  by  adjournment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  to  pardon  me.  I  did  not  hear 
the  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE2i.  A  Sen- 
ator may  make  a  motion  to  table  the  mo- 
tion, or  certain  other  preferential  mo- 
tions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
the  only  way  this  motion  ean  be  dis- 
placed is  by  tabling  it  or  by  votmg  it 
down  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
more  complex  than  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  only 
way  it  can  be  displaced. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  can 
be  withdrawn  by  the  mover.  (Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  That  Is  another  remote  possi- 
biHty  in  the  realm  of  theory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  seek  the 
guidance  of  the  Chair  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. The  only  ways  to  displace 
the  motion  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  consider  Senate  Resolution  9 
are  by  a  motion  to  table,  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  motion  itself,  or  withdrawal. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
there  are  various  complications. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Well,  I  do  not 
want  to  push  the  situation  too  far  on 
this  matter,  but  the  further  complica- 
tions are  the  ones  that  indicate  to  me 
we  may  be  in  for  a  rather  long  period  of 
discussion  on  this  world -shaking  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Andebson]  to  consider  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

Is  that  a  possibility,  may  I  ask  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  feels  it  is  a  possibihty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Chair  is  looking  happy  or 
distressed  about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield  tn  th.  o 
ator  from  Nebraska.  ^^^  ^- 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  will  be  brief    isittK 
position  of  the  Senator  from  MlSii^r 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  uSf^ 
been  brought  to  us  from  prevloi  ^ 
greases  at  this  moment  now  rovfJT" 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     It  is  not  ^i 
they  are  acquiesced  in  and  haVe^ 
acquiesced  in  by  usage  ^° 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  we  have  used  fh^ 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  on^fe, 
has  been  contested.  I  believe  la  «Lh 
2  of  rule  XXXII.  which  covers  "the  SS 
of  the  rules  carrying  over  f rom  on^S,^ 
gress  to  another.  That  is  done  mZ 
basis  that  we  can  test  rule  XJOl  b^«S* 
ing  that  it  be  changed.  °^  '^' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  no  rule,? 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  we  ha^T^es 
We  have  acquiesced  in  the  rules  of  tS 
Senate  We  have  accepted  theS  S  Z 
fact  of  usage,  but  we  have  not  accepted 
rule  XXn.  We  have  filed,  in  o?hS 
words,  a  motion  of  exemption  or  excm 
tion  in  that  instance,  saying  that  thi 
rule  violates  the  Constitution  We  ^ 
saying  section  2  of  rule  XXXn  I  believ! 
it  is.  violates  the  Constitution  ' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  we  have  adopted 
them  by  usage,  how  many  Senators  mS 
agree  that  they  be  used' 

Mr.HUm>imEY.  The  fact  that  this 
body  accepts  them,  overtly  or  just  bv 
acceptance,  is  sufficient. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Caroima.  He  asked  me  to  yield  previ- 
ously. I  regret  that  I  did  not  yield  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  some  questions. 

The  first  is.  Under  what  rules  is  the 
Senate  acting  at  the  present  time'  i 
think  the  Senator  will  have  to  agree  that 
we  are  acting  now  under  the  regular 
rules  of  the  Senate.  If  that  is  so  it 
proves  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  argue  with 
that 

Have  we  ever  adopt- 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON, 
ed  rules? 

Mr.  HUMPHRETX". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
1789. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON, 
talking  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
Congress  of  1963  is 


Yes. 
When? 
The  Senate  did  in 

That  is  what  I  am 

I  do  not  think  the 
any  less  potent  or 


than    any    Congress    since 


meaningful 
1789. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senate  has  been 
a  continuing  body  ever  since,  because 
two -thirds  of  thfe  Senators  do  not  have 
to  be  reelected,  and  the  Senate  is  in  op- 
eration continuously. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  the  Senate  has  had  many- 
rules.  There  was  a  period  of  time  in  the 
Senate  when  a  rule  such  as  that  of  the 
previous  question  was  used.  I  am  not 
applying  that  particular  rule.  The  Sen- 
ate, in  its  first  session,  adopted  rules 
One  of  the  first  items  of  business  was  to 
adopt  rules  of  procedure. 

All  I  am  saying  in  support  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  that  it  is  the  right — whether  we  exer- 
cise the  right  or  not  is  our  own  respon- 
sibility   and   our   option,   but   it   is  the 


,4  yi«>— of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States    is   settled   right.     The   Senate  of   the    the  Senate  destroy  itself.   I  must  say  that 
H*  nfSenators  of  this  body  to  propose.    United  States  has  had  this  problem  long     that  Is  the  most  amaaing  statement  I 


*°*tJvBODcnlng  or  the  commencement  of     enough;  but  it  has  never  been  settled    have  ever  heard.    I  have  never  tried  to 
^A  cor^ess.  changes  in  the  rules  or     right.  have  the  Senate  destroy  itself.    I  do  not 

«SoDti(mof  new  rules,  if  that  Senator        In  1949,  the  first  year  I  was  in  the     believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 


Senators  wish.    That  is  the  point  be-  Senate,  we  became  involved  in  a  discus-     seeking  to  have  the  Senate  destroy  itself, 

f'^ff  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex-  sion  of  the  niles.   Many  of  us  remember    I  do  not  believe  that  the  new  Members 

too    ]^efs  have  been  filed  on  this  ques-  how   that  problem  was  solved — by  the     of  the  Senate  wish  to  have  the  Senate 

tion.   This  is  a  question  of  constitutional  circulation  of   a   round  robin  that   we     destroy  itself.    I  do  not  believe  that  those 

liw     It  is  a  question  that  can  be  deter-  would  vote  to  set  up  a  certain  restriction,     who  seek  to  have   a  majority  vote  on 

mSied  only  by  this  body.  and  a  certain  restrlcUon  only.   The  Sen-    these  proposals  wish  to  have  the  Senate 

A^cle  I.  section  6.  makes  it  specif!-  ate  had  no  free  vote  then.    The  Senate     destroy  itself, 

rally  clear  that  each  House  may  write  has  no  free  vote  now.  I  know  that  the  suggestion  is  made 

rules  to  govern  its  own  proceedings.    We         After  this  round  robin  was  circulated     that  the  Senate  send  this  resolution  to 

arethe  judges  of  our  own  rules.  and  it  was  decided  to  require  a  two-     the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admimstra- 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  new  Senators  thirds  vote,   the   author  of  the   round     tion. 

that  have  come  into  this  body,  Have  you  robin  said  that  might  be  a  pretty  good        That  suggestion  was  made  by  my  able 

voted  on  the  rules?     Have  you  voted  on  solution.    I  said,  "Why  didn't  you  make     and    devoted    friend    the   Senator   from 

rule  XXn?    You  may  not  want  to.    You  it  four -fifths?    Why  didn't  you  make  It     llimois  [Mr.  Dirksen].    I  say  to  him  in 

xnay  want  to  acquiesce  in  it.    If  so,  there  eight-ninths?    Why  didn't  you  make  it    language  with  which  he  must  be  familiar, 

is  a  simple  way  to  do — vote  against  the  95  percent?    There  is  just  as  much  sense    "You  took  us  down  that  path  once  be- 

Anderson  motion.    Each  Senator  has  a  in  95  percent  as  there  is  in  this,"    New    fore." 

right  to  express  his  own  point  of  view.  Senators  coming  into  this  body  do  not        Once  before  he  and  the  Senator  from 

I  have  not  been  putting  an  arm  around  have  a  word  to  say  about  these  rules;      Montana  had  this  question  referred  to 

anyone  here  saying,  "We  want  you  to  and  if  the  1949  compromise  had  been     the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 

vote  our  way."  more  sweeping,  they  might  be  debarred    tration.    That  is  where  it  was  sent  by 

This  is  a  question  that  every  Senator  completely     and     unanimous     consent    the  Senate.    I  opposed  that  procedure, 

must  decide  in  his  own  mind  or  con-  required.  I  said  at  that  time: 

science,  but  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Men  are  here  who  served  in  the  House  ^^^  ^hat.  and  you  know  wliat  you  are  do- 
makes  no  apology  to  anyone  at  any  time  of  Representatives.  That  problem  was  mg.  You  are  burying  it  beyond  aU  future 
for  asking  for  a  vote.  The  Senate  has  posed  in  the  House  at  one  time.  The  redemption  if  you  do  that, 
the  right  to  be  heard  and  the  right  to  Reuse  did  not  solve  it  by  kicking  it  under  o«„„f„^  #».„„  Tinr,«<..  «,«*  +«.««„ 
have  a  vote.  We  surely  have  been  given  the  rug  thereby  referring  it  to  the  Rules  tr,T.^?n^f  J^HnrtVspn«f.T,nHP^^^^ 
the  right  to  be  heard.  But  when  do  we  Committee,  knowing  it  would  be  killed  i°v,o?i^o  c^of  hLi  .f  ™rIft^S  fn7f»f. 
get  to  a  vote?  That  is  what  the  Senate  there.  The  House  met  the  question  l^^Z^  f^.^^^ff^r  ^^r^J^I  ^ri 
I  for-at  least  partly.  squarely  by  providing  that  every  one  of     f  °^'i^°^,J]^5  f  ro^  Son4n^  tS^k  i?  th«? 

Ultimately,   we  ought   to   get  to   the  the  435  Members  has  a  right  to  vote  on     Jf^/^^.^^'Llf""  ^Ho^^  kJ^^^^ 

question  of  decision.    I  fully  concur  with  the  rules  the  first  day  of  the  session.  I  T;.of o^    o^^   f w  ^^rJ^^oH^fi^i^ 

what  the  majority  leader  has  said  in  not        i  have  heard  persons  say.  "You  will     f  uirurated.  and   that   happened  rather 

wanting  all-night  sessions.    I  know  the  never  solve  it  if  you  open  up  the  rules.     ^^  i"  ^^^^'^r^J  ^^yT'^^^I  .1 

back  or  spirit  of  the  opposition  can  be  we  wUl  be  debating  on  the  changes  for     Jf^f  ,.^   ^"^'^^■^T'l.^*^'^^^  ^^   ^^ 

broken,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  long.  5  years."  ^^^  time  seemed  to  be  to  send  the  ques- 

aU-night  sessions,  but  in  doing  so  we        The  House  does  it  in  5  seconds.  "Oh."     ^'°"  .^  >^«   Committee  on   Rules  and 

would  also  break  the  hearts  and  health  it  is 'said,  "they  do  it  because  the  House    Admimstration.  ^ .    ^.    ^      _, 

of  Senators.     I  think   it  demeans  the  gives  in."    No;  the  House  does  not  give        Mr.  President  we  are  not  in  that  posi- 

Senate  to  do  that.     I  do  not  think  it  m.     It  stands  up  any  time  and  effects     tion  now.     I  beheve  we  can  decide  this 

helps  the  Senate  in  public  respect.    We  a  change  as  it  did  when  John  Rankin     question  before  us. 

ought  to  have  sessions  long  enough  to  wanted  it  to  add  a  new  committee.    This        The     Senator    from    Georgia     [Mr. 

enable  ample  opportunity  to  debate,  but  is  not  a  formality.    It  is  not  a  formality    Russell]  says  that  it  is  our  contention 

I  have  said  to  my  colleagues  who  have  in  the  House  by  any  means.    We  can  do     that  anything  Uiat  provides  for  anything 

associated  with  me  on  this  question  that  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate.  over  a  bare  majority  is  unconstitutional. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  through  the  misery        These  problems  do  not  stay  settled  on     Not   at   all.    The   Senator   from   Min- 

of  all-night  sessions.    I  want  the  Senate  the  btisis  of  a  round  robin  circulated  at     nesota  answered  him  on  that  point.    I 

to  arrive  at  a  decision.  3    o'clock    in    the    morning,    by    which    wish  to  answer  him  further.    The  Con- 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  enough  northern  Senators  sign  up  with     stitution  provides  that  each  House  may 

has  something  to  say  that  he  might  be  southern  friends  to  make  sure  that  no     determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 

wanting  to  share  with  the  Senate  on  how  rule  regarded  as  a  bad  rule,  from  the     All  we  contend  is  that  anything   that 

we  might  get  to  a  decision.    There  are  standpoint   of    the    South,    is   adopted,     violates  that  provision  which  is  in  the 

several  ways.    One  is  to  have  a  vote  on  That  is  the  basis  on  which  it  was  settled    Constitution,    ans^thing    that    prevents 

tbe  motion.    The  second  is  by  a  motion  in  1949;  it  was  not  settled  on  the  basis     this   House   from   determining   its   own 

to  table  the  motion.    The  third  way  is  pf  what  was  right.    It  was  settled  on  the     rules,    is   unconstitutional.     Sixty    per- 

that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  could  basis  of  being  able  to  get  men  to  com-     cent  is  no  different  than  70  percent  or 

withdraw  his  motion,  but  he  has  no  in-  promise  on  a  plan.  90  percent,  imless  it  is  so  big  that  a  House 

tention  of  doing  it.  Someone  has  said,  "We  never  adopt    cannot  change  its  rules. 

The  fomth  way  I  shall  leave  to  the  new  rules  in  the  Senate."    They  should        Our  difficulty  is  that  we  wrote  into  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  discuss.         read  the  story  of  Senator  Walsh,  of  Mon-     rules  a  provision  stating  that  the  rules 

I    yield    to    the    Senator    from    New     tana.    When  he  was  not  satisfied  with     of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from  one 
Mexico.  the  rules  of  the  Senate  he  knew  what  to     Congress  to  the  next  Congress  unless 

Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    President.    I     do.    A  few  people  surrendered  to  what    they  are   changed   as  provided  in  our 
wish  the  floor  in  my  own  right.  he  was  proposing.     Why  should  we  be     j.^^^     j.^^  ^^  ^y  ^^  xmconstitutional. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield  the  fioor.     less  courageous  than  he?  That  is  what  a  former  Vice  President 

Mr.    ANDERSON.     Mr.    President.    I         Do  we  not  have  the  right  to  stand  up     Rj^j^ard    Nixon     said    in    an    advisory 
have  been  in  this  vineyard  laboring  for     and  extend  to  former  Members  of  the  '  ^^  ^^ 

this  rules  change  a  good  many  years.    I     House,   with   their  great  experience   in     Y^  „^.„,^o«»^  tr^  m,^^  tv,af 

sometimes  wonder  why  I  spend  Is  much  that  body,  as  much  right  in  the  Senate  beheved  He  was  prepared  to  ru^e  that 
time  on  it  as  I  have.  I  only  say,  when  as  they  had  in  the  House?  Should  we  way.  but  he  never  had  a  chance  to  do  so^ 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  says  this  keeps     be  less  courageous '  The  motk>n  to  Uble  came  too  quickly.    I 

coming  up  and  up,  again  and  again,  that  The  statement  has  been  made  that  bope  every  Vice  President  will  recognize 
the  philosopher  was  right  who  suggested  those  of  us  who  are  making  the  present  that  any  rule  which  says  that  the  newly 
that  no  great  problem  is  settled  until  it     proposal  are  doing  so  in  an  effort  to  let     elected  Senators  cannot  have  any  word 
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a  few  northern  and  southern  Senators 
In  1949,  and  by  what  they  did,  bind  the 
newly  elected  Senators  in  this  body?  I 
believe  that  not  one  of  them  is  still  serv- 
ing in  the  Senate.  I  have  not  made  an 
exact  determination,  but  I  do  not  believe 
one  of  them  is  still  here.  Why  would 
those  few  Senators  be  allowed  to  tie  the 
hands  of  a  new  Senator  who  has  had 


Why  U  it  that  a  almple  motion  to  con- 
sider a  change  In  the  rules  cannot  be  broueht 
to  a  vote? 


and  in  connection  with  which  theTiS^^ 
among  the  leaders  and  advocat^of^ 
working  out  of  an  amended  rulTat  tJ^? 
time  which  was  worked  out  ^' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  motion        Mr-  President,  the  rule  adonted  in  loe. 
could  be  disposed  of  If  I  were  to  with-     ^^  two  major  features.    OnTottir 
draw    it.     Well,    Mr.    President.    Adlal     ^^  ^  amendment  of  rule  XXn  Jhf? 
Stevenson  had  something  to  say  about     Provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  s4imf!r* 
^  ice  in  some  parts  of  the  world.    I  assure     Present  and  voting  should  effect  clotu 

experience  in  the  House  and  "in  'the  J^.^  S®^^,^  that  the  same  situation  ob-  ratjier  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  con^' 
Cabinet  like  the  Senator  from  Connecti-  jJ^  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  stitutional  membership,  as  had  prev^" 
cut  [Mr.  RiBicoFFl?     Why  should  their        ^^^^  "°  mtention  of  withdrawing  the     o^s^y  been  the  case.  '"^^^- 

compromise  tie  the  hand?  of  the  Sena-     ^^jf'^r.^''^'°'^-        ,     ,  „  J^^  °^^?  P^^^  of  that  rule  was  the 

tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  who  came  if  sessions  start  on  Monday,  in     amendment  of  rule  XXXn.  by  adding 

to  this  body  after  a  raiher  smiSin^^    ^/^Z'  ^-  ^  •?''?^^.  ^°  '^'  °^^^°"^y    ^f'T  l^.  '^?.''™^-    «^^^  I^e 

-  ^       *  ^      and  the  minority  leader,   I  intend  on     ^^  clear  that  both  of  those  changrakn 

Monday  to  offer  a  parliamentary  pro-     Peared  in  the  single  change  of  the  rui^I 
cedure  which  will  make  an  effort  to  allow     which  was  made  in  1959 :  that  they  stai^ 

together;  and.  particularly,  that  tJ^v 
were  both  supported  by  the  afflnnativp 
votes  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First  let  me  comnletp 
my  statement.  I  am  reading  from  page 
37  of  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  in  1959 
I  could  read  the  whole  resolution  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  i  think 
that  the  Senators  who  were  here  then 
will  recall  that  this  was  a  double-bar 
reled  resolution.  I  think  they  will  recall 
that  the  question  was  put  as  a  single 
question.  I  think  they  will  recall  that  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  was  taken.  The  point 
to  which  I  call  attention  at  this  time  is 
that  among  the  affirmative  votes  of  those 
who  adopted  the  resoluUon— and  the 
vote  was  72  to  22;  the  Senate  was  pretty 
largely  represented  at  the  time  this  rules 
change  was  made— among  the  72  afllrm- 
aUve  votes  were  the  votes  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  if  any  division  was  possible,  so  that 
one  could  have  voted  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  two-thirds,  and  not  have 
had  to  vote  for  the  section  which  pro- 
vided something  about  the  changing  of 
the  rules? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  looking  at  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  see  that 
a  request  for  a  division  was  made.  It 
could  have  been  made,  if  it  were  possible, 
by  any  Senator  who  was  then  present, 
including  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Therefore,  if  a  Sen- 
ator wished  to  vote,  he  had  the  alterna- 
tive of  voting  for  a  better  cloture  rule 
plus  the  other  provision,  or  of  voting  to 
let  the  rule  stand  as  it  was.  If  we  had 
allowed  the  proposal  to  be  killed,  we 
would  have  gone  back  to  the  old  rule. 
which  provided  for  a  vote  by  two-thirds 
of  the  elected  Senators,  instead  of  two-  . 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly. But  I  think  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  rule  was  in  two  parts,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  and  the 


set  vote  in  his  State?  Why  should  it  tie 
the  hands  of  the  present  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Inouye]  ? 

Why  do  these  new  men  not  have  as 
much  right  to  help  make  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  as  those  Senators  had  in 
1949?  That  is  the  only  thhig  I  say.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  final  rules  would 
be.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would 
destroy  anyone.  I  do  not  beUeve  they 
would.  I  believe  the  Senate  is  a  rather 
safe  place  to  place  our  trust. 

I  remember  speaking  at  one  time  to 
that  great  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Sam  Raybum,  and  I  said 
to  him,  in  speaking  about  one  Member 
of  the  House : 

I  do  not  believe  that  man  will  go  very  far. 
because  I  believe  he  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
character. 

Mr.  Raybum  said : 

Clinton,  you  dont  have  to  worry  about 
that.  The  Hoiue  of  Representatives  Is  the 
finest  Jiiry  before  which  a  man  could  be 
tried.  In  99  out  of  100  cases  It  will  render 
the  correct  verdict. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  will 
do.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  competent  to  act.  I  am  unwilling 
to  believe  that  the  action  of  four  or  five 
men  with  a  roimd  robin,  circulated  at 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  a  better 
way  of  acting  than  to  have  all  the  Sen- 
ators act. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  tried  to 
solve  this  problem,  and  to  solve  it  cor- 
rectly. 

I  submit  that  the  House  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  It  has  the  power 
to  change  its  rules.  I  only  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  do  the  same. 

The  able  majority  leader  has  made  a 
suggestion,  concurred  in  by  the  minority 
leader — and  I  strongly  commend  them 
for  it — that  the  Senate  stay  in  session 
longer.    If  we  are  to  debate  every  motion 
to  take  up,  a  group  of  Senators  can  de- 
stroy the  leadership  in  a  very  short  time. 
When  the  Senator  from  Montana  moves 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  an  appropriation  bill,  without 
faU  that  motion  is  always  carried.   That 
situation  does  not  ai^ly  to  the  motion 
now  before  the  Senate.    That  practice 
is  not   being  followed  now.    I  wonder 
what   would   happen  if,   every   time   a 
motion  were  made  to  take  up  a  matter, 
it  was  decided  to  debate  for  4  or  5  weeks' 
the  motion  to  take  up — or  forever,  as  has 
been  siiggested.    How  would  the  Senate 
get  anything  d<Mie? 


the  Presiding  Officer  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  constitutional  question  that 
is  involved. 

If  Senators  believe  that  the  present 
nile  to  which  I  have  referred  is  uncon- 
stitutional, they  can  say  so.  A  previous 
Vice  President  said  it  is  unconstitutional. 
I,  too,  think  it  is  unconstitutional.  Any- 
one who  reads  the  long  story  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
might  conclude  that  .it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  say  to  a  newly  elected  Senator 
that  he  has  no  voice  in  setting  the  rules 
of  the  Senate;  that  he  comes  enslaved 
by  the  rules  adopted  in  previous  years. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  right.  There- 
fore, I  intend  in  a  parliamentary  fashion 
to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  existing  rules. 
I  hope  that  my  Sifort  in  that  connec- 
tion will  be  a  step  forward  in  solving  the 
problem  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana now  faces. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ney  Mexico  for 
giving  to  the  Senate  the  first  word  of 
light  on  this  subject.  I  take  it  that  he 
has  assured  us  now  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  up  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Of  course.  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  have  seen  one  Senator  hold  the  floor 
for  24  hours.  However,  subject  to  my 
ability  to  get  the  floor.  I  will  do  so 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  as 
fair  as  anyone  could  be.  The  Senate  is 
on  notice.  I  hope  all  Senators  will  be 
on  hand.  I  hope  they  are  on  hand  now. 
Mr.  HOLLAITO.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  utmost  respect,  as  he  knows,  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
and  also  for  our  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota...  I 
cannot  understand,  however,  how  these 
two  Senators  can  be  taking  the  position 
which  they  are  taking  in  this  particular 
matter,  because  of  the  position  which 
they  took,  not  as  followers  but  as  leaders 
in  1959,  and  not  in  1949,  the  year  to 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  referred. 

I  believe  this  is  important.  Senators 
should  recognize  now  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  rule  made  in  1949.  We 
are  talking  about  a  rule  made  in  1959. 
We  are  talking  about  a  rule  as  to  which 
both  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  were  sup- 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  were  finding 
fault  with  Senators  who,  like  them,  voted 
for  that  nile  change,  and  who  still  be- 
lieve in  that  rule  change,  and  are  stand  - 
ing  up  for  the  changing  of  rule  XXXII, 
since  their  position  in  standing  up  for 
it  would  be  adversely  affected  if  the 
Senate  voted  favorably  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  voted  for  the  rule 
change  because  the  proposed  rule  was  a 
better  rule  than  the  previous  one.  We 
had  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  our  ef- 
forts at  the  beginning  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress to  change  the  rules,  as  we  had  not 
been  successful  in  other  Congresses.  So 
we  took  what  was  available  as  a  means 
of  improvement.  The  rule  was  not 
divided.  There  was  one  vote,  and  only 
one  vote.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wishes  to  know  whether  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  about  that  vote,  the  answer 
is,  "No."  very  frankly,  "No."  I  have  not 
changed  my  position  one  bit.  My  posi- 
tion was 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  be  generous  toward  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  yielded  only  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Florida  to  have 
made  that  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  enable 
him  to  make  such  statement  as  he  wishes 
to  make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  that  request, 
while  in  order,  was  unnecessary,  because 
all  day  long  we  have  been  yielding  to  one 
another  without  worrying  lest  some 
Senator  be  taken  off  his  feet.  No  Sen- 
ator will  have  that  happen  to  him. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  no 
apologies  to  make  for  his  vote.  The 
vote  was  to  improve  the  rule  which  then 
existed.  It  was  not  nearly  what  I  wanted. 
But  I  am  a  reasonable  man.  All  I  have 
asked  for  today  is  a  chance  to  vote.  I 
did  not  even  say  I  thought  we  would  win 
the  vote.  It  is  simply  that  I  should  like 
to  have  a  chance  to  vote. 

I  did  not  like  the  second  section  of 
that  rule ;  I  do  not  like  it  now.  Frankly. 
I  did  not  like  it  then.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  repealed. 

All  we  are  asking  for  in  the  rule  XXII 
fight  is  merely  an  amendment  of  rule 
XXn  again.  We  are  asking  for  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  search  his  conscience 
a  little,  to  see  if  this  is  not  the  situation: 
That  he  has  confessed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  he  voted  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  rule  in  1959  with  his  Angers 
crossed.  He  knew  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional— that  is  what  he  now  says  't  was — 
but  he  voted  for  it,  nevertheless,  to  get 
what  he  thought  was  an  advantage  in 
the  changing  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  voted  for  the  rule  change  in 
1959  because  it  made  the  rule  better 
than  the  rule  that  preceded  the  rule 
change  in  1959. 


If  the  Senator  will  give  me  a  chance 
now.  I  shall  again  vote  for  a  better  rule. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  majority  rule.  I  doubt  that  such 
a  change  would  carry,  so  I  shall  vote  for 
the  three-fifths  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  If  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  permit  me  to 
do  so.  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  to 
bring  up  the  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not 
asking  for  Utopia:  he  is  asking  for  an 
opportunity  for  Senators  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  the  worldshaking  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico; 
namely,  the  motion  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9.  One  would  think  that 
somehow  the  Republic  would  be  wrecked 
if  the  Senate  voted  on  a  simple  motion 
to  bring  up  a  measure  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  not  really 
examined  the  situation  very  fully,  be- 
cause what  he  is  doing  is  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  to  take  up  a  measure,  when 
he  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  we  take 
it  up,  we  will  take  it  up  in  defiance  of 
section  2  of  rule  XXXII,  because  that 
section,  which  was  adopted  by  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  other  Senators,  reads: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  ihey  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules. 

So  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  ask- 
ing Senators  who  believed  in  that 
change,  and  who  still  believe  in  it,  and 
who  still  believe  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  and  believe,  strongly  in  the  en- 
forcement of  section  2  of  rule  XXXII, 
to  forget  about  that  section,  to  forget 
about  the  fact  that  it. was  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote^of  the  Senate,  to 
forget  about  the  fact  that  it  msdces  it  very 
clear  that  in  order  to  pe  properly  con- 
sidered, any  effort  to  amend  the  rule 
must,  in  itself,  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  rule. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes 
us  to  forget  that  part  of  the  rule  which 
he  helped  to  adopt,  to  forget  the  fact 
that  he  is  asking  us  to  take  up  a  meas- 
ure to  amend  rule  XXn  in  defiance 
of  rule  XXXn,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
finding  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Senate 
that  this  is  a  continuing  body  and  that 
the  rules  cannot  be  changed  except  by 
following  the  rules  in  the  machinery  of- 
the  change. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  further  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  say,  most  respectfully,  that  no 
rule  of  the  Senate  is  being  violated  by 
the  present  procedure.  On  the  calendar, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  ac- 
quiesced in  by  this  body — which  within 
itself  is  an  affirmative  act — there  is 
Senate  Resolution  9.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  we  are  privileged  to  call  up 
the  resolution.  We  have  called  it  up.  A 
motion  has  been  made  to  call  it  up.  We 
are  simply  asking  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  which  provide  that  a  ma- 
jority may  act  on  proposed  legislation,  to 
permit  the  majority  to  act.    That  is  all. 


If  anyone  is  violating  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  those  who  will  not  permit 
us  to  cast  an  affirmative  or  a  negative 
vote,  either  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  by  a 
division,  or  by  voice,  upon  a  simple  mo- 
tion to  bring  up  a  resolution.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  past  or 
present,  permit  us  to  vote. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  say- 
ing is  simply  that  he  proposes  to  exer- 
cise the  rule  but  not  as  a  rule.  There  is 
no  rule  which  provides  that  a  Senator 
may  filibuster.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  simply  that  the  opponents 
propose  to  talk  as  long  as  they  wish  to 
talk  on  the  question  of  the  motion  to 
bring  up  Senate  Resolution  9.  That  is 
their  position. 

I  was  not  happy  with  the  rule  change 
which  was  made  in  1959:  but  it  resulted 
in  a  rule  better  than  the  one  we  had  in 
1958. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  rule  situation 
today,  and  I  wish  to  have  it  improved; 
and  I  am  following  every  rule  a  Senator 
can  think  of,  when  I  join,  together  with 
other  Senators,  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AndiksonI  in  asking 
that  Senate  Resolution  9  be  brought  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Seruite. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  deny 
that  the  placing  of  Senate  Resolution 
9  on  the  calendar  was  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  deny  that  that  pro- 
cedure was  either  the  ordinary  or  the 
proper  way  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Such  a  proposal  should  have 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  or  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  that  committee. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  tak- 
ing the  position  that  the  Senate  should 
make  its  rules  of  all  descriptions  and 
kinds  without  the  benefit  of  committee 
hearings  and  without  advising  the  public 
of  the  proposed  changes,  but  simply  by 
rushing  such  a  resolution,  immediately 
following  its  submission,  to  the  calendar, 
and  then  by  immediately  having  it  de- 
bated in  perfunctory  fashion  and  then 
adopted.  I  say  he  has  a  much  different 
idea  of  what  is  good  for  the  country  than 
I  have,  because  I  could  not  for  a  moment 
concur  in  the  Senator's  suggestion  that 
the  appropriate  procedure  is  to  submit 
such  a  resolution  and  then,  within  a  day 
or  so,  have  the  Senate  take  it  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  say  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent violated  the  rule  when  he  placed 
Senate  Resolution  9  on  the  calendar  on 
January  15? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  say  that. 
But  the  action  taken  by  one  person  or 
another  in  connection  with  such  a  mea- 
sure does  not  demonstrate  whether  the 
procedure  followed  in  connection  with  it 
is  within  the  rules  or  is  not  within  the 
rules. 

My  intei-pretatk>n  of  the  rule  is  that 
any  proposed  change  in  the  Senate  rules 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  then 
should  be  considered  by  it,  and  then 
should  be  reported  by  it  to  the  Senate, 
so  that  then  the  Senate  will  kivow  what 
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it  ia  dealing  with,  and  so  that  then  the 
public  will  have  an  (vportunlty  to  know 
what  is  pTopoaeA.  However,  nothing  of 
that  sort  is  proposed  here  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolutioa 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senators  who  in- 
sist that  their  colleagues  give  up  their 
conviction — and  it  is  our  conviction— 
that  section  2  of  rule  XXXII  is  a  good 
and  an  effective  and  an  existing  rule 
which  should  be  followed,  are  acting 
very  naively.  I  believe,  because  they  are 
saying,  in  effect,  "We  insist  that  you 
recognize  in  advance  that  the  rule  is  im- 
constitutlonal;  we  insist  that  you  recog- 
nize in  advance  that  although  we  voted 
for  that  rule,  it  Is  unccmstltutional  and 
should  not  be  enforced  and  should  not 
be  cfxisidered  at  all  as  existing  in  the 
rulebook  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  tram  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  When  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  mentiwied  voting  for 
that  rule,  did  he  forget  that  aU  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  voted  for  the  act 
which  we  call  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946?  That  act  provided  for  our  pen- 
sions,  did   it   not? 
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States  to  the  contrary  notwlthstann*^ 
with  respect  to  the  rules  of  the^a!^' 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Why  doeTihTS^' 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  say  "the  Con«S^ 
tlon  of  the  United  States  to  UieS^ 
notwithstanding"?  "»e  contmy 

Mr.  CLARK.    Because  the  Con««*, 
tion  says  the  Senate  and  the  HoiS?2?n 
have  the  right  to  make  their  oT^ 
and  it  says  nothing  about  66  percpnT   ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Does  It  say  anvJhi 
about  majority  rule?  ^ythlng 

.—v,  -^^^-„^  io  a  Buwu  ruie,  ana  i  snaii         Mr  CLARK.     It  is  implicit  In  the  Pnn 
vote  to  sustain  it;  and  I  am  sorry  that     stitution,  as  the  Senator  from  m^^A 

some    of    thn.<!*>    whn    vnfoW     f^^    J«^„    _-» knows,    that   nnloce    tVio   *-« ^.i     .7    ""«» 


is  the  first  time  the  matter  has  come 
up,  as  I  recall,  since  that  rule  was 
adopted,  of  admitting  that  section  2  of 
rule  XXXn  is  unconstitutional. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  unconstitutional. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  rule.  I  think  when 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  changed,  they 
should  be  changed  with  some  formaUty, 
following  hearings  and  a  report  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  where  all  inter- 
ested persons  can  be  heard. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  not 
give  up  my  conviction  that  section  2  of 
nile  XXXn  is  a  good  rule,  and  I  shall 


some  of  those  who  voted  for  its  adop- 
tion, now  say  it  is  unconstitutional  I 
do  not  join  in  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  I  put  my  ques- 
tion. I  wish  to  state  that  I  assume  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  include 
me  among  his  "naive  friends."  Cer- 
tainly I  am  his  friend;  I 
whether  I  am  naive. 


against  that,  was  he? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    No. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  that  act  did 
we  not  reaffirm  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  should  go  forward  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  next?  Is  that  not  the  law 
imtll  we  exercise  our  constitutional  right 
to  change  the  rule?  Under  that  law,  do 
not  the  rules  of  the  Senate  go  forward 
from  one  session  to  the  next? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  beUeve  that  all  por- 
tions of  the  rules  which  are  contained 
in  the  La  Pollette-Monroney  Act  do  con- 
stitute law.  rather  than  Senate  rules, 
and  do  go  forward,  of  course,  from  ses- 
sion to  session. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  that  act 
specifically  provided  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  will  go  forward  from  ses- 
sion to  session.  No  Senator  voted 
against  that.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trsring  to  make. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  He  was  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  at  the  time  when  that 
measure  was  passed.  It  was  a  subject 
of  grave  consideration  and  debate,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  what  he  has  said 
is  true. 

I  revert  now  to  the  point  that  oxu- 
naive  friends  are  asking  us  to  forego 
and  give  up  our  convictions,  and  to  fore- 
go and  give  up  a  rule  for  which  we  and 
they  voted,  and  to  admit  In  advance 
that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  since 
it  is  imccmstitutional — this  Is  the  se- 
quence of  their  reasoning — we  can  now 
Ignore  it,  and  can  now  proceed  to  take 
up  a  measure  to  repeal  rule  XXll,  not- 
wlthstandlng  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  rule  xxxTT 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  give 
in  to  such  an  argimient. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  particularly 
Important  to  remember  now  that  if  we 
voted  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  9, 
we  would  be,  in  effect,  ignoring  section 
2  of  rale  AAXH  and  we,  ourselves,  would 
be  In  the  position,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate,  because  this 


knows,  that  unless  the  ConsUtution'ex 
plicitly  states  to  the  contrary  the  iW^ 
American  majority  rule  Sku 'p^eSf 
and  the  Constitution  does  not  exnHM«' 
state  to  the  contrary.  So  I  ?WnJ?t  m^ 
be  very  clear  to  any  lawyer  that  uS 
means  majority  rule.  ^' 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Then    the    Senate, 
from  Pennsylvania  puts  himself  at  ^ 

_.-     pete  variance  with  the  views  of  ^ 

do  not  know     distinguished  students  of  the  law  wh«« 

I  quoted  earUer  today— I  refer  to  w«u 

The  pomt  I  wish  to  make  is  that  per-     Lippmann.    Arthur    Krock    and   n.S 
haps  my  alleged  naivete  is  determined     Lawrence— and  also  at  variance  wlljJu, 

by  the  Senator  because  I  take  the  posi-     William  S.  White,  whose  recent  o^. 

No   Senator    was    Jion  that  the  right  of  a  majority  to  fix     on  that  subject  was  quoted  durl^^' 
the  rules  is  the  rule  whi«h   a„«nn=  f.     remarks,  in  the  course  of  a  vS^aS^ 

interruption,  which  I  appreciated  and 
which  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  who  now  U 
on  the  floor. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl 
vama    that   aU    those   authorities    aid 

fn^T-H^f"^  .??'"^  ^^^  ^^  PosltiotJ 
and  I  believe  it  is  unassailable— that  on 
matters  of  very  grave  controversy  run- 
ning to  the  question  of  law  and  order  in 
large  areas  of  the  country,  it  la  the 
genius  of  our  law  and  our  system  of 
government  to  have  persuasion,  rather 
than  coercion. 

However,  what  is  being  sought  here^ 
and  it  was  admitted  the  other  day  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  in  his  coUoquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr 
Robertson]— is  to  attempt  to  change 
this  rule  for  one  reason  only,  and  that 
is  to  vote  through  some  extreme  civil- 
rights  mcMures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  Mr.  William  S.  White,  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  the  old  prebellum 
South,  is  not  a  lawyer.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  an 
equal  devotee  of  every  conservative  prin- 
ciple which  has  ever  been  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  down  through  the  years,  is  not 
a  lawyer.  The  Senator  knows  that  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.  whom  I  revere  very 
much 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  quote  Mr.  White's  words  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  is  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  usually  agree,  but  I  do  not  on 
this  occasion.  He  Is  not  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Arthiu-  Krock,  who  Is  well  known  aroimd 
Washington  as  Washington's  leading 
legal  layman,  speaking  with  great  au- 
thority on  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 


the  rules  is  the  rule  which  applies  to 
every  American  institution  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  except  when  the  Constitu- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  otherwise 
expressly  provides. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spect the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Peruisylvania,  and  I  agree  in  part  with  it, 
in  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  do  fix 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  But  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  measure  to  be  discussed 
and  considered  is  still  subject  to  the 
Senate  rules,  and  should  be;  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  trying  to 
get  us  in  the  position— if  he  is  taking 
the  position  already  taken  here  by  some 
of  his  friends — of  ignoring  part  of  the 
existing  rules,  for  which  Senators  who 
then  were  in  the  Senate  voted. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Peruisylvania  also  voted  for  adop- 
tion of  this  double-barreled  rule  in  1959 ; 
and  surely  he  is  not  now  going  to  stand 
here  and  confess  that  he  voted  in  part 
for  an  unconstitutional  measure  which 
he  is  now  trying  to  have  stricken — even 
though  he  helped  create  it — and  that 
now  he  is  trying  to  have  it  stricken  as 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  jrield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida well  knows  that  my  vote  in  support 
of  that  rule  in  1959  was  forced  at  the  end 
of  a  rather  disastrous  defeat  for  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  majority  rule  in  the 
Senate.  I  voted  for  that  rule  change 
with  some  doubt,  because  it  did  make  a 
hairline  improvement  in  the  rule  which 
theretofore  had  existed.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  vote  in  any  way  waived  my 
constant  efforts  to  persuade  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  majority  rule  is 
the  law  of  democracy — in  the  Senate,  as 
elsewhere. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  this 
question:  Is  not  his  position  funda- 
mentally that  majority  rule  should  not 
prevail,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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rules  of  the  Senate,  has  never  had  the 
tvneflt  of  having  gone  to  a  law  school. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Peruisylvania  would  attend  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senate,  which  he  has  not 
been  doing — particularly  the  arguments 
tomorrow  when  my  dear  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
will  speak— he  will  hear  many  able  legal 
authorities  quoted  upon  precisely  the 
point  which  Messrs.  Lippman,  Krock. 
Lawrence,  and  White  have  spoken. 
They  may  persuade  him — and  I  hoge 
they  will  persuade  him — to  change  from 
the  error  of  his  position  and  come 
around  to  a  decision  more  nearly  in  line 
with  that  which  we  support. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement  first.  I  am  told  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  the  col- 
umnists whom  we  have  mentioned  are 
completely  familiar  with  the  legal  opin- 
ions and  decisions,  which  he  will  men- 
tion again,  before  they  took  the  positions 
that  they  have  taken.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  prepared  to  speak  of 
them  all  as  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
law  and  as  students  of  the  law.  They 
are  well  familiar  with  the  law.  They 
have  made  it  their  preferred  field  of 
study  for  all  these  years  and,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned, 
he  does  not  think  that  many  lawyers  in 
general  practice  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  familiarize  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  constitutional  law  as  much 
as  those  distinguished  gentlemen  I  have 
mentioned  have  had. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  most  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  my  able  friend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  with  respect  to  the  legal 
erudition  of  each  of  the  charming  and 
delightful  gentlemen  who  have  been 
mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  alleged  that  I  have  not  attended  as 
vigorously  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
listen  to  the  learned  discourses  of  my 
southern  friends  on  this  subject,  might 
I  say  that  when  I  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate approximately  6  years  ago  I  was  £is- 
siduous  in  attention  to  everything  that 
was  said  by  those  able  and  fine  friends 
of  mine.  I  find  as  I  read  the  Record 
from  day  to  day  that  they  have  said 
nothing  new  in  the  course  of  those  6 
years,  and  I  believe  I  understand  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  their  utterly  falla- 
cious reasoning  in  their  able  arguments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
highly  literary  style  of  the  Senator  in 
making  his  statement.  If  he  had  at- 
tended the  session  only  today  he  would 
have  heard  some  new  material  referred 
to  by  the  present  speaker,  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  But  again  I  say  I  am 
sorry  that  he  does  not  see  fit  to  attend. 

Second.  I  am  sorry  that  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, now  finds  it  possible  to  reverse 
the  stand  that  he  took  in  1959  when  he 
voted  for  section  2  of  rule  XXXII.  and 
now  declaims  that  his  vote  w«is  for  an 
unconstitutional  measure,  which  he  is 
seeking  to  have  the  rest  of  the  Senate 


ignore  as  unconstitutional,  as  a  predi- 
cate to  what  they  will  do  in  the  present 
debate.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  must  realize  that  since  we 
did  not  cite  any  new  reasons  as  to  why 
throughout  all  the  years  the  Senate  has 
been  a  continuing  body,  it  was  not  nec- 
essary, therefore,  for  him  to  listen  to  a 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  have  been  underlined  and  agreed 
upon  from  the  creation  of  the  Congress 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  my  estimate  is 
correct,  it  was  nearly  3.500  years  ago 
when  God  told  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  life  should 
include  the  following: 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill. 
Thou  Shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor. 

That  was  a  long,  long  time  ago.  I 
would  hope  that  it  is  not  the  philosophy 
of  the  distinguished  Senator,  that  these 
laws  are  no  longer  valid.  They  have 
been  fundament;  1  principles  of  Chris- 
tian Ufe  for  3.500  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  yielded  to  by  me.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Peruisylvania  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  completed  his  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courtesy. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  fair  for  the  Record  to  indicate  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was 
alone  in  what  might  be  called  his  boy- 
cotting of  the  able  and  erudite  argu- 
ments msuie  by  his  friends  from  Virginia 
and  Florida  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. I  believe  those  in  the  press  gallery 
and  elsewhere  will  recognize  that  the 
attendance  at  those  law  lectures  has 
been  quite  slight  indeed.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  old  homily,  which  I  know  my 
friend  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  is 
familiar  with,  that  "You  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water  but  you  can't  make  him 
drink." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  recognize  that. 
I  recognize  also  that  there  are  those 
whose  determination  to  violate  the  prec- 
edents and  the  legal  rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  caused  them  to  close  their  ears 
to  any  argimient;  they  will  not  come 
here  to  have  their  consciences  impinged 
upon  by  arguments  to  the  contrary. 
We  stand  here  and  swlvance,  not  any 
new  argument,  but  the  principles  of  the 
same  old  Constitution.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  speak  at  some  length  tomorrow; 
at  that  time  I  shall  point  out  that  our 
Nation  was  guided  by  the  principles  of 
our  Constitution  until  1937.  In  1936,  in 
the  case  of  United  States  against  Butler, 
the  old  Court  struck  down  the  Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act    of    1933.    The 


Court  held  that  Congress  had  no  un- 
limited power  to  tax,  and  that  the  law 
violated  the  10th  amendment. 

Before  the  decision  was  rendered. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  had 
breathed  fire  and  brimstone  against  the 
Court  for  its  1935  decision  in  the 
Schechter  Poultry  case.  In  effect.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  stand 
for  the  way  those  old  fossils  are  declar- 
ing New  Deal  prop>osals  imconstitu- 
tional.  If  they  won't  rewrite  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  going  to  pack  the  Court 
with  Justices  who  will." 

The  distinguished  Senator  Ashurst  in 
early  1937  introduced  the  court-packing 
bUl. 

To  my  recollection,  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Butler  in  1936  was  the 
last  decision  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  was  not  dominated  by  poUtical 
pressure  in  its  interpretation  of  the  10th 
amendment. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
if  we  do  not  stand  here  and  protect  the 
States  against  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion, who  will  protect  them?  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  fight. 

When  I  speak  tomorrow,  I  shall  trace 
the  history  of  the  Virginia  Declaration 
of  Rights,  which  is  the  very  foundation 
for  the  E>eclaration  of  Independence 
and  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Consti- 
tution. I  shall  show  how  the  courts 
have  held  through  the  years  until  1937 
that  the  10th  amendment  was  inserted 
into  the  Constitution  for  the  protection 
of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  and  how 
it  confirms  that  our  Government  was 
intended  to  be  one  of  restricted  and 
delegated  powers. 

I  shall  stand  on  this  floor  and  review 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  have  distorted  the  10th  amend- 
ment beyond  recognition.  These  deci- 
sions make  it  mandatory  that  Senators 
preserve  the  right  to  free  and  full  debate 
on  this  floor. 

I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  both  my 
friends  for  their  observations. 

Mr.    RUSSELL.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND, 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J,.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dulge me  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  he 
have  a  copy  of  the  resolution  and  of  the 
vote  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
his  remarks? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  well  of  that 
suggestion.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous, 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  there  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and 
copied  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the| 
excerpt  beginning  "The  question  being, 
taken  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution"  with! 
the  copy  of  the  resolution,  the  summa- 
tion of  the  vote,  and  the  names  of  those 
voting  for  and  against  the  adoption  of  ■ 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  request.  I  merely  wish  to  be 
heard  for  a  minute  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Chair  first  put 
the  question? 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 
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^^ '^^J^^^^^'^  policy  under  the  Ity  leader  [Mr.  Dikksen]  alon*  ifu  .. 

ConHtitutian.  senator    from    MinnSoU    fMr^S  *** 

.    ^  "^  ***«  Senator  from  New  Mexico  phrby].  who  is  the  maJ^tv -k.  ^^^ 

ng  no  objection,  the  excerpt    is  serving:  us  all  very  well.     I  wish  to  the  Senator  from  New  mItILT^^'  *^ 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,    say.  in  aU  frankness,  that  It  has  always  derson]     the   Drlncinftio,,*^  ^^-  A> 

been  my  deep  feelimr  that  thP  sonn^r  ,^ZZ!:Lu  ,  "^i.P.^'^^'P^   ^'^^hor  of  uw 


the 


The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

There  being 
was  ordered 
asfoHows:  oeen  my  aeep  reeling  that  the  sooner     proposed  resolution 

The    question    being    taken    on    agreeing     we  get  to  a  resolving  of  this  very  basic         It  seems  to  me  it  is  \nt^^^^  w, 
to  the  rwolutlon.  viz:  question  of  the  Constitution  and  what  it     SenatorT^ho   ask   «?  S       ?*****  *»t 

^^^f^'Tt  "^^  -^b^ctlon  2  Of  rule  reaUy  means  in  terms  of  arUcle  I.  sec-  m"t?on  to  consider ^hpJ°^  '"^  «* 
xxn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  tion  5  the  sooner  wp  will  ppt  fr,  that  ""°"  lo  consider  the  resolution  ar. 
!>  amended  (1)  by  asking  out  'except  sub-     o^nt  th^  p^  thn  ^r.^^  f      "L''^**     ^skmg  us  to  assume  the  view  that  «I^ 

Really,  this  question  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  the  type  of  tugging  and  haul- 
ing which  we  have  had.  The  Senator 
shows  that  most  ably  by  putting  the  vote 
in  the  Record.  That  was  a  situation  in 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1  said,  Senators  had  to  de- 
cide whether  the  little  modicum  of 
amelioration  was  worth  support.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  felt  it  was. 
I  felt  precisely  the  other  way.  We  are 
both,  I  think,  the  same  type  of  lawyers. 


section  S  of  rule  XXII,'.  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  diUy  choeen 
and  sworn'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting.' 

"Sbc.  2.  Subeection  3  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  la  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  of  subsection  2  of  this  rule*. 

"Sn;.  8.  Rule  XXXTT  of  the  Standing  Rules 
ot  the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  'l.'  im- 
mediately preceding  'At',  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"  '2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules.'" 

It  was  determined  In  the  affirmative — 
yeas.  72;  nays.  22. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  heretofore 
ordered. 

Senators  who  voted  In  the  affirmative  are 
Aiken.  Allott,  Anderson.  Bartlett.  Beall, 
Bennett.  Bible,  Bush.  Butler,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Cannon,  Capehart,  Carlson.  Carroll. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Case  of  South  Dakota. 
Chavez.  Church,  Clark.  Cooper.  Cotton, 
Curtis,  IMrksen,  Dodd,  Dworshak,  Engle. 
Ervln,  Frear.  Ooldwater,  Gore,  Green.  Grue- 
ning,  Hartke,  Hayden,  Hennlngs.  Hicken- 
looper.  Holland.  Hruska,  Humphrey,  Jackson, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Jordan,  Keating.  Kefauver. 
Kennedy,  Kerr,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Martin, 
McCarthy,  McOee,  Monroney.  Morton.  Moss, 
Murray,  Muakle,  O'Mahoney,  Pastore.  Proutyi 
Proxmlre.  Randolph.  Saltonatall.  Schoeppel, 
Scott.  Smathers.  Smith.  Symington,  WUey, 
Wimams  of  New  Jersey,  WiUlams  of  Dela- 
ware, Tarborough,  Young  of  Ohio. 

Senators  who  voted  In  the  negative  are 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Douglas,  Eastland,  Ellender, 
Pulbrtgbt.  Hart,  Hill,  Javlts,  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Kuchel.  Langer,  Lausche. 
Long,  McClellan.  McNamara,  Morse.  Robert- 
son, Russell,  Sparkman,  Stennls,  Talmadge. 
Thurmond. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Doikskn  to  reconsider 
the  vote  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  am  one  of 
thoee  who  voted  against  that  particular 
rule  change,  because  I  felt  very  strongly 
at  the  time  about  the  provision  put  into 
rule  XXXTT,  and  expressed  myself  most 
specifically  on  that  subject,  so  perhaps 
I  am  in  a  good  position  to  move  to  re- 
consider, or  at  least  in  a  position  better 
than  many. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  what  the 
Senator  is  emphasizing  Is  very  impor- 
tant because  it  is  a  fact  that  this  debate, 
cm  either  side — either  on  the  side  of  the 
distinguished  legions  led  by  our  col- 
league from  Florida  and  our  colleague 
from  Oeorgia  and  other  Senators,  or  on 
our  side — has  really  recognized  the  very 
deep  queetioDs  involved  In  this  debate. 
They  are  very  profound  questions. 
Every  once  In  a  while  a  legislative  body 
comes  up  against  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  to  be  anarchy  or 
whether  there  should  be  decided  basic 


At  least,  we  beUeve  we  know  our  busi- 
ness. We  came  to  different  conclusions 
because  we  were  not  dealing  with  the 
really  basic  question,  which  was  the  con- 
stitutional issue. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague — and  I  ap- 
preciate his  yielding — he  has  pointed  up 
why  the  only  way  in  which  we  will  ever 
get  a  permanent  resolution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  to  proceed  in  the  manner  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  with  the 
full  support  of  all  those  who  are  on  that 
side.  I  feel,  is  proposing. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  may,  as  a 
Senate,  resolve  that  very  basic  constitu- 
tional question  which,  if  not  resolved, 
could — perhaps  even  will,  as  we  go  along 
in  the  ensuing  days — put  the  Senate  in 
the  posture  of  anarchy  unless  it  is  re- 
solved. 
I  thank  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  The 
fact  is  that  he  is  one  of  a  few  who  is  a 
thorough  enough  lawyer  to  have  recog- 
nized the  implications  involved  in  the 
vote  on  the  resolution  at  that  time.  He 
is  only  one  of  six  or  seven  Senators,  as 
I  recall  the  record,  who  are  now  support- 
ing the  effort  to  change  the  rule,  who 
voted  against  the  rule  in  1959. 

My  own  feeling  was  that,  though  I  dis- 
liked the  first  part  of  the  amendment. 
I  thought  the  second  part  relating  to 
section  2  was  of  such  great  importance 
to  the  area  of  the  country  which  I  serve 
in  part,  that  I  was  willing  to  swallow  a 
little  hard  over  the  first  part.  I  can  see 
that  the  Senator's  view  and  mine  were 
not  very  greatly  different  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  particular  portions  of 
the  resolution. 

I  Invite  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
fact  that  that  resolution,  adopted  in  1959 
by  the  heavy  vote  which  has  been  men- 
tioned—72  to  22— was  offered  by  the  then 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Texas,  who  is  now  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  was  voted 
for  not  only  by  those  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned  but  also  by  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  minor- 


this  business  which  Is  proposed  to  u 
transacted  in  defiance  of  that  rule 
I  shall  never  be  in  that  position  aM 

1  do  not  think  it  will  be  an  easy  po^S^ 
for  other  Senators  who  voted  for  th 
resolution  in  1959  to  take.  * 

Mr.  RUSSELL  rose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield  to  the  Sena 
tor  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  seeking  th^ 
floor,  to  make  a  brief  statement 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  I  feel 
inasmuch  as  this  matter  has  been  raised 
this  afternoon,  that  I  should  make  a  brief 
statement  explaining  the  fact  that  soof 
14  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  believe  it 
was.  who  were  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  rules  voted  against  the  resolution 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
fers. We  were  opposed  to  the  resoluUon 
for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place.  I  regarded  jsection 

2  of  rule  XXXn  as  sheer  redundancy 
The  Senate  had  been  a  continuing  body 
since  the  first  day  it  ever  met.  Its  niles 
had  been  carried  over  without  question 
for  180  years.  I  saw  no  reason  for  add- 
ing something  which  was  redundant 
which  was  self-evident,  which  had  been 
in  existence  180  years — the  understand- 
ing that  the  rules  should  carry  oyer 
until  they  were  changed  in  the  method 
prescribed  therein. 

That  pait  of  the  rule  did  no  harm.  It 
stated  a  self-evident  fact.  It  stated  the 
fact  and  the  rule  of  law  which  several 
thousand  men  who  have  served  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  since  the  first  Senate 
met  have  recognized  as  bemg  a  sound 
rule  of  law  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  not  have  voted  against  th? 
resolution  only  on  that  ground,  because 
I  am  redundant  myself  sometimes,  I 
must  say. 

I  voted  against  it  because  it  likewise 
weakened  the  rule  of  free  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  brought 
down  the  number  which  was  required  to 
gag  Senators  from  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  chosen  and  sworn  to  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting.  This 
rule  made  it  easier  to  prevent  Senators, 
emissaries  from  the  sovereign  States, 
from  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— disadvantaging  the  small  States 
and  prohibiting  any  Senator,  however 
extreme  his  argument  might  be.  from 
making  his  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  advert  for  just  a  moment  to 
the  great  solicitude  that  was  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the  new 
Senators  who  were  sworn  this  year.  I 
was  deeply  moved  end  touched  by  this 
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solicitude.  They  stated  that  we  have 
saltl  to  these  men  who  were  sworn  in 
Ms  year  that  they  have  no  right  to 
nass  on  and  to  vote  on  the  rules.  But 
the  proponents  of  this  proposal  main- 
tain every  rule  is  in  effect  except  a  part 
of  rule  XXII  and  a  part  of  rule  XXXn, 
and  that  all  the  rest  were  accepted  by 
acquiescence. 

I  rather  resent  the  inference  that 
might  be  drawn  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
Senators  are  entitled  to  vote  only  on  a 
fraction  of  40  rules.  I  do  not  believe  in 
second-class  Senators  and  first-class 
senators.  We  may  be  judged  in  that 
way  by  the  press.  We  may  be  judged  in 
that  way  by  our  constituents.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  every 
Senator  ought  to  have  exactly  the  same 
right,  and  I  resent  the  implication  that 
the  Senators  who  were  sworn  in  this  year 
are  entitled  only  to  vote  on  a  part  of  2 
rules  out  of  40  rules. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

liir.  CLARK.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
who  takes  the  position  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  so  ably  takes  would  of  neces- 
sity be  forced  to  say  every  Senator  has 
the  right  to  change  any  rule  he  wants  to 
change  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senate 
session,  but  no  Senator  has  expressed 
that  right;  and  in  colloquy  I  waived 
the  right  which  I  asserted  2  years  ago  to 
change  any  rule,  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mony and  convejiience,  by  having  any 
proposed  rule  changes  referred  to  the 
committee.  That  fact  does  not  prevent 
any  Senator  who  wants  to  from  trying 
to  change  any  rule.  The  only  rule  we 
want  changed  is  rule  XXXII. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Speaking  for  those 
Senators,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  extends  to  them  the  same 
right  and  authority  to  offer  amendments 
to  rules  that  he  himself  has.  I  know  that 
Senators  who  are  newly  sworn  will  be 
deeply  grateful  for  that  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
high  respect  for  my  dear  friend  from 
Georgia,  but  I  submit  he  does  not  speak 
with  authority  for  the  new  Senators. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No ;  but  I  did  not  want 
the  opportunity  to  pass,  since  no  new 
Senator  Is  present  on  the  floor 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE  in  the  chair  >  is. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  made  that  conces- 
sion. I  thought  someone  should  thank 
him  for  his  magnanimity.  Therefore, 
while  I  cannot  speak  as  a  new  Senator — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  getting  a  little 
rusty  around  here — I  wanted  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  to  know,  inas- 
much as  he  took  the  same  position  I  did. 
that  the  new  Senators  had  exactly  the 
same  right  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  on  this  floor,  as  it  has  been  stressed, 
and  no  one  brought  it  forward. 

Instead,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
said  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  a 
right  to  move  to  take  up  his  resolution. 
Who  sought  to  deny  him  that  right? 
We  have  not.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   said    the    Senator    from    New 


Mexico  was  elected  to  this  body,  that  he 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  and  he  has 
rights  here,  and  that  Senators  want  to 
vote  on  the  resolution.  That  is  correct. 
We  concede  the  right  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  make  the  motion; 
we  do  not  think  it  is  good  parliamentary 
procedure  to  bypass  committees;  we 
know  it  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Senate  to  bypass  a  committee  on  an  im- 
portant resolution  which  would  gag 
Members  of  the  Senate;  but  we  concede 
he  had  the  right  to  make  the  motion. 
However,  those  of  us  who  are  opposing 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  insist  we  have  an  equal  right  to 
oppose  that  motion. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
more  persuasive  in  asserting  that  right 
and  of  slurring  over  the  rights  of  99  other 
Senators  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  the 
right  to  make  the  motion,  but  we  have 
the  right  to  oppose  it,  and  we  are  exer- 
cising that  right. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  asked 
whether  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  unusual  or  unorthodox  or 
un-American.  No.  I  do  not  assert  it  is 
un-American,  but  I  do  say  it  is  unusual 
and  it  is  unorthodox  to  bypass  the  Rules 
Committee  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  in- 
volving the  right  of  a  Senator  to  speak 
on  the  floor,  which  we  defend  here  as  an 
ancient  and  a  most  important  right  that 
a  Senator  can  exercise.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  a  much  more  important 
right  than  the  right  to  vote,  because  a 
Senator  has  only  one  vote,  but  he  can 
cry  out  against  an  injustice,  he  can  in- 
veigh against  a  fraud,  which  will  change 
a  number  of  other  votes  in  the  Senate, 
and  eventually  see  that  justice  and  right 
are  done. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  referred 
to  due  process  of  law.  He  said,  "I  believe 
in  due  process  of  law.  Let  us  vote  now." 
Yes;  he  believes  in  due  process  of  law  as 
he  interprets  it.  He  says  debate  is  ex- 
hausted, and  he  wants  to  vote.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  have  rights  that 
equal  his  rights  on  this  floor  who  do  not 
think  debate  has  been  exhausted.  This 
is  a  matter  involving  an  amendment  of 
the  rules  which  will  change  the  very 
form  of  our  government,  because  when 
the  Senate  is  downgraded  and  is  removed 
as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  constitu- 
tional government,  the  form  of  our  gov- 
ernment Is  being  changed  in  a  very 
marked  degree. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  this 
proposal  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Senate  without  a  committee  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  it,  without  a 
committee  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  witnesses,  to  make  the  detailed 
staff  analysis  as  to  its  effect  on  legisla- 
tion, which  we  do  as  to  ordinary  legisla- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  something  that  is  as 
momentous  in  its  character  as  this  pro- 
vision to  change  the  rules. 

I  was  also  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
reference  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  said  the  House  adopts 
its  rules  on  opening  day  and  they  can 
move  to  close  debate.  God  forbid  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  ever 
be  bound  by  the  rules  which  exist  in  the 


other  body,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.  Why.  they  can 
invoke  a  rule  that  will  prevent  an  amend- 
ment from  being  offered  to  the  most  im- 
portant bills  that  come  before  that  body. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  proceeds  un- 
der such  rules,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
that  debate  can  be  cut  off,  and  the  House 
can  prevent  every  Member  of  it  from  of- 
fering an  amendment  or  suggesting  a 
change  to  proposed  legislation?  Does 
not  that  fact  make  it  all  the  more  com- 
pelling why  there  should  be  free  debate 
in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  If  that  right  is  not 
maintained  in  the  Senate,  the  right  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
heard  on  matters  of  vital  concern  will  be 
absolutely  denied  and  rejected,  because 
any  man  who  has  ever  been  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  has  seen  distinguished  men 
in  that  body,  who  have  served  there  15 
and  18  years,  beg  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  charge  of  a  bill,  "Please  give  me  3 
minutes  to  speak  on  this  matter  on  the 
floor." 

Sometimes  they  plead  that  they  be 
allowed  2  minutes  to  speak  on  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson  ]  suggests  that  that  is  a  desir- 
able system  for  the  Senate.  I  say  it  is 
time  for  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
take  a  long  look  at  this  pro]x>sition  be- 
fore we  are  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  a  great  title  but  no 
power  and  authority. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  sdl  his- 
tory shows  that  whenever  any  individual 
or  any  group  of  individuals  have  sought 
to  gain  or  exercise  autocratic  or  tyran- 
nical power,  the  first  thing  they  have 
done,  and  the  first  thing  they  have 
sought  to  do,  hsw  been  to  shut  off  the 
voice  of  the  p>eople  spoken  through  their 
representatives  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  was  true  in  the 
time  of  the  Caesars.  The  drive  of  the 
Caesars  for  autocracy  finally  imposed  a 
gag  rule  in  the  Roman  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the  Roman  people  had  a  great 
name  and  a  great  empire.  There  was 
nothing  greater  in  those  days  than  the 
Roman  Empire.  However,  Caesar  con- 
trived a  rule  that  gagged  the  Senate,  and 
thus  planted  the  seeds  of  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  had  ever  seen  up  to  that  time. 

When  we  come  down  to  modem  his- 
tory, we  know  about  Hitler  and  what  he 
accomplished.  We  know  what  happened 
when  Hitler  proposed  to  suppress  all 
speech  which  was  contrary  to  his  plans 
and  programs  in  Germany.  He  imposed 
a  ga«  rule  in  the  German  Reichst8Lg. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  absolute  domina- 
tion in  Germany. 

It  is  xmnecessary  at  this  hour  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  suffering  that  ensued 
throughout  the  world  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
gagging  of  the  members  of  the  German 
Reichstag. 
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The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  emi- 
nently correct.  We  can  go  back  to  the 
esrUtxt  parliamentary  body.  As  long 
as  there  was  freedom  of  speech,  and  so 
long  as  the  voice  of  the  people  could 
be  heard,  it  was  impossible  to  impose  the 
tyrannical  will  of  one  man  upon  them. 
Once  there  was  imposed  a  gag  rule,  once 
the  voice  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  was  silenced,  all  they  had  left  was 
a  great  title.  The  Senate  of  Rome  had 
a  great  title.  The  title  was  there,  but 
the  power  was  gone,  once  that  voice  was 
sileneed.  When  that  power  was  gone, 
the  twilight  descended  on  the  great  bril- 
liance of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Mr.  800TT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  fttmi  Rcxne — Georgia  yield? 

Ml.  RDSSEUj.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rome.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCXXTT.  I  am  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  much  im- 
pressed by  the  Senator's  references  to 
Roman  history.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  to  all  the  Ciceros  and  Cicerones 
whom  we  have  in  the  Senate  that  I 
would  ventiire  to  quote  in  any  improper 
form  or  i^pellation  any  lines  of  Cicero, 
but  I  venture  to  ask : 

"How  far  then,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse 
our  patience?" 

We  in  the  Senate  are  infinitely  pa- 
tient, as  we  should  be,  of  course. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  a  hsrpotheUcal  question? 
In  defense  of  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  assum- 
ing that  the  Senator  knows  no  more 
than  I  do,  how  much  free  speech  re- 
mains presently  engendered  but  unde- 
hvered  on  the  part  of  Senators? 

Let  us  assume  that  this  lu^e  for  free 
speech  were  to  be  so  great  as  to  last  until 
the  next  to  the  last  day  of  this  session. 
Does  the  Senator  feel  that  then  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  acting  as  a  responsible 
body  if  it  consumed  364  days  in  discus- 
sion, leaving  one  day  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public  business? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  has,  as  he  has  properly  said, 
posed  a  hypothetical  question — a  very 
highly  hypothetical  question.  I  will  only 
say  this.  There  was  a  man  who  walked 
the  earth  2,000  years  ago  and  imdertook 
to  bring  a  new  faith,  a  new  reUgion,  into 
the  world.  That  religion  has  been 
preached  every  day  somewhere,  some- 
how, since  the  Man  of  Galilee  first  enun- 
ciated it.  That  may  be  too  much.  That 
may  try  the  patience  of  some  people. 
However,  as  long  as  there  are  sinners  in 
the  world,  people  will  be  justified  in 
preaching  that  religion. 

As  long  as  there  are  those  about  who 
would  gag  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for 
standing  on  this  floor  to  defend  the  right 
ot  free  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  takes  300  days,  it 
would  be  better  to  spend  the  time  doing 
that  than  the  time  used  to  pass  some  of 
the  legislation  that  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  be  good  enough  to  jrield  fiuther? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes;  I  shall  be  glad 

to  yield  again,  unimpressed  as  I  am  by 

the  Senator's  humor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  afraid  that  neither 
my  humor  nor  logic  will  sway  the  Sena- 


tor from  his  appointed  position.  Much 
as  I  respect  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  will  not  rely  further  on  himior,  but  will 
meet  him  on  the  ground  of  k)gic,  hope- 
fully, I  would  say,  first,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
liminary, that  I  had  the  impression  that 
the  Man  of  Galilee  died  on  the  cross  for 
the  rights  of  all  men.  and  that  that 
would  include  civil  rights;  therefore,  I 
think  that  those  of  us  who  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  rights  of  men  must  be 
preserved  equally  are  entitled  to  believe 
that  we  are  proceeding  in  the  path  of 
Christian  ethics  or  Judeo-Christian  phi- 
losophy, as  the  case  may  be. 

Shall  I  assume  from  the  Senator's 
answer  that  he  does  reply  afflrmatively 
to  me  that  it  would  be  better  that  his 
own  view  shall  prevail,  than  that  the 
public  business  shall  be  consummated? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  draw  any  conclusion  he  desires 
from  any  statement  I  have  made.  How- 
ever, if  his  memory  is  no  longer  as  to 
what  I  said  than  as  to  what  has  trans- 
pired in  the  Senate,  I  cannot  help  him. 

If  there  is  any  issue  which  has  been 
voted  on  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  over  the 
last  5  years  in  more  detail  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  than  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  brought  forward  and 
called  civil  rights  proposals,  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

In  1957,  when  a  civil  rights  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  41  or  42  amendments 
were  offered.  They  dealt  with  every 
phase  of  that  question  that  the  mind  of 
man  could  possibly  conceive.  Not  only 
did  Senators  present  amendments,  but 
groups  outside  designed  various  legis- 
lative proposals  for  presentation  in  the 
Senate.  They  were  voted  either  up  or 
down  by  yea-and-nay  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  pass  a 
bill  after  the  majority  in  the  Senate  had 
worked  its  wiU.  It  passed  what  a  ma- 
jority called  a  civil  rights  bill. 

Later,  in  1960,  we  had  the  same  ex- 
perience here.  A  bill  which  was  called 
a  civil  rights  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  had  a  large  number  of  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  it.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  number.  Perhaps  there  were 
50  such  votes  taken  on  various  amend- 
ments. They  covered  every  phase  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation  that  could 
be  thoiight  up  by  any  person.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  on  those  amendments.  The 
Senate  voted  them  up  or  down  by  yea- 
and-nay  votes.  The  Senate  flnally 
passed  a  bill  again  in  1960  which  was 
called  a  civil  rights  bill. 

Therefore,  for  the  life  of  me  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  the  argu- 
ment of  those  whose  chief  energies  and 
abilities  are  devoted  to  developing  what 
they  call  civil  rights  legislation  that  this 
issue  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
voting  on  so-called  civil  rights  matters. 
In  view  of  the  record,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  gag 
rule  in  the  Senate  to  vote  on  civil  rights 
legislation. 

There  has  been  no  single  class  of  legis- 
lation which  has  been  voted  on  more 
often  by  yea  and  nay  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  over  the  past  5  years  than 
what  is  called  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
deny  that   it  is  necessary   to  gag   the 
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Senate  to  get  up  civil  righto  leslilaiiM. 
or  to  vote  on  civU  right*  ItgiaZSr^ 
for  the  Senate  to  pan  what  it  (5Sh5? 
rights  legislation,  however  vlgorouslVft 
may  be  opposed  by  the  Senat<»fmm 
Georgia.  ^^^  '"°» 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again,  so  that  I  may  IS 
him  a  question?  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am 'glad  to  yield  tn 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  feels  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  gag  the  Senate  and 
if  some  of  us  feel  that  a  change  In  the 
rules  is  essential,  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  feel  that  there  should  be 
some  reasonable  time  In  the  near  or  nro 
spective  future  by  which  that  majoritv 
about  which  he  speaks  so  feelingly 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  woA 
its  will  as  to  the  course  of  the  propoaed 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  said  twice  earlier 
this  afternoon,  this  question  will  be 
voted  on  in  due  season,  when  Senators 
who  hold  views  dear  to  them,  and  wlio 
have  prepared  speeches  on  the  question, 
have  had  an  opportimity  to  deliver 
them. 

I  can  understand  the  anxiety  of  both 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  one  subject  in  which  they  are  in  com- 
plete accord.  This  is  one  matter  In 
which  they  are  two  souls  with  but  t 
single  heart;  or  two  hearts  that  beat  as 
one. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  has  happened  oc- 
casionally. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  other  instances, 
they  may  hold  contrary  views;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  subject  of  changing  the 
rules  or  doing  anjrthing  else  in  order  to 
please  and  appease  the  so-called  civil 
rights  advocates,  they  are  two  hearts 
that  beat  as  one. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  semitestimoniaL 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  take  it  as  that,  he  is  perfectly  wining 
to  receive  it.  I  assure  the  Senator  frtm 
Pennsylvania  that  in  due  season,  and 
before  365  days  have  expired,  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  this  question  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  But  I  do  not  care  to  t^ 
the  Senator  the  exact  hour  or  moment 
when  the  vote  will  take  place,  because 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not  know. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  spoken  of  due  season.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  has  in  mind  the 
season  of  the  blossoming  flower;  the 
coming  fruition  or  blessing  of  the  land; 
the  season  of  the  falling  leaves,  or  the 
season  of  the  deepening  snows. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  possess  his  soul  with 
patience  and  occupy  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  will  be  able  to  determine  in  what 
season  the  vote  will  be  held,  because  it 
will  be  held. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Patience  is  a  virtue ;  and 
virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  knew  tha!;  pursuant 
to  the  general  course  of  the  two  distin- 
Ruished  Senators  from  Permsylvania,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
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a/.«rrl  like  hls  distinguished  senior  col- 
^■■•[Mr.  CLAEK],  voted  for  the  1958 
f^Dlution,  by  which  section  2  of  rule 
j^xn  was  accepted,  and  which  he  now 
proposes  to  repudiate. 

jy^RUSSELL.  These  questions  in- 
volve matters  which  are  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  since  the 
Senator  frcMn  Florida  referred  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  voted  for 
it  because  I  have  learned  that  when  one 
cannot  get  all  that  he  seeks,  he  should 
take  what  he  can  get.  This  was  perhaps 
half  a  loaf.  It  was  perhaps  the  best  we 
could  have  got,  after  diligent  effort  and 
much  controversy. 

The  very  reason  why  we  are  here  to- 
day urging  action  is  that  we  were  com- 
pelled by  the  circumstances  of  that 
occasion  to  vote  for  something  which  we 
thought  was  all  good  and  to  accept  as  a 
part  of  it  something  which  we  distinctly 
said,  when  we  voted,  was  not  good.  We 
are  now  trying  to  eliminate  the  'not 
good."  in  order  to  secure  what  we  seem 
to  think  may  be  the  whole  good,  insofar 
as  one  may  use  that  phrase  in  this  im- 
perfect world. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Most  of  those  who  are 
espousing  the  proposed  change  in  rule 
XXXn  and  say  the  rule  is  unconstitu- 
tional, did  not  believe  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional when  it  was  adopted.  But  I  sup- 
pose what  the  question  comes  down  to 
is:  What  is  a  difference  in  constitution- 
ality among  friends? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  my  name  has  been 
brought  into  the  debate,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  comment  for  the  Record.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
agree  with  me  that  confession  is  often 
good  for  the  soul.  I  deeply  regret  my 
vote  in  that  year.  I  am  confldent  that 
the  second  section  is  unconstitutional. 
We  may  not  have  held  that  opinion  at 
the  time,  but  we  learn  by  error. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Honest  confession  is 
good  for  the  soul.  If  the  Senator  is  now 
of  the  opinion  that  the  section  is  un- 
constitutional, I  supp>ose  he  will  vote  ac- 
cordingly. I  should  suppose  that  so  care- 
ful and  skilled  a  lawyer  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  have 
apprehended  that  the  section  was  un- 
constitutional if  he  had  had  notice  as  to 
the  Senate's  being  a  continuing  body  and 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  carry  over 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  aware  that  for  many  purposes 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body. 
Every  bill  before  the  Senate  when  the 
87th  Congress  adjourned,  died.  There 
are  many  other  instances  to  prove  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body. 
With  respect  to  the  adoption  of  rules,  I 
think  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing 
body.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  debate. 
The  proponents  will  support  everything 
on  the  side  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  take  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Very  well.  I.  of 
course,  always  concede  to  every  man  the 
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right  to  hold  his  view  and  to  change  his 
mind.  At  times,  I  hold  to  my  views  with 
some  tenacity.  I  have  been  known  to 
change  my  mind,  but  I  do  not  change  it 
quite  so  often  in  relation  to  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  which  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress 
for  the  last  five  Congresses. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  admitted  that  he  was  wrong 
when  he  cast  his  vote  in  1957.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  believe  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  several  years  from 
now  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
admit  that  the  position  he  takes  today  is 
wrong  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  but  I  fear  that 
the  damage  will  have  been  done  beyond 
repair.  The  Senator  can  admit  his  error 
in  having  voted  for  this  measure,  and 
it  can  do  no  damage;  but  if  he  should 
later  say  "I  was  wrong  when  I  said  we 
should  gag  the  Senate  by  a  majority 
vote,"  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
American  p>eople  had  gone  down  the 
drain  as  a  result  of  that  vote,  it  might 
then  be  too  late,  and  there  would  not  be 
room  at  the  weeping  wall  for  those  who 
might  wish  to  come  up  and  bewail  the 
vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  Senator  wishes  to  address  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  know  of  no  other  Sen- 
ator who  wishes  to  be  recognized. 


RECESS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.J  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
January  24,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


SENATE 

Tin  HsDw.  .J\M  \nv  24.  19(».'l 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  15, 
1963'> 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  C.  Frank  Pittman,  D.D..  pastor. 
Central  Baptist  Church,  Greenville,  S.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  gracious  Heavenly 
Father,  give  us  to  iinow  and  to  appreciate 
properly  Thy  generous,  benevolent  hand 
that  supplies  our  needs  from  day  to  day. 
Thou  heist  so  graciously  blessed  us  as  a 
nation.  Enable  us  to  walk  humbly  and 
uprightly  before  Thee.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  Thou  art  our  mighty  protector, 
and  except  Thou  dost  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it:  except 
Thou  dost  guard  the  city,  the  watchman 
walketh  but  in  vain.  We  humbly  beseech 
Thee  to  continue  Thy  favors  upon  our 
great  Nation.  Give  the  needed  measure 
of  wisdom  and  strength  to  these.  Thy 
servants,  as  they  minister  in  their  places 
of   responsibility.     Bless   our   President 


and  all  those  who  serve  with  him.  Grant 
them  health  and  strength  for  their  ex- 
Ekcting  tasks.  Bless  the  citizenship  of  oxir 
Nation.  Grant  us  the  needed  wisdom  in 
this  day  to  be  servants  endowed  with 
proper  wisdom  to  know  and  to  do  what 
we  should  do;  and  as  citizens  of  two 
worlds  may  we  render  unto  Caesar  what 
belongs  to  Caesar,  and  unto  Crod  what  be- 
longs to  God.  In  hiunility  we  confess 
our  sins,  asking  Thy  forgiveness.  Hum- 
bly we  make  our  petition  in  Christ's 
name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day,  January   23,    1963,   was   dispensed 

with. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropri&t'  conmaittees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,) 


ATTENDANCE  OP  A  SENATOR 

HARRY  F.  BYRD,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  attended  today. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimoiis  consent  that  there  may 
be  a  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repobt  on  Titlx  I  Agrkemekts  Unoeb  Acri- 
CULTUKAL  Trade  DEVxLOPiCEirr  and  Assist- 
ance Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  for  the  month  of  December 
1982  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  ot  DniECToa  or  Selective  Sxxvick 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  Washington.  DC.  transmitting. 
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piiraant  to  law,  bis  report,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1062  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

AMEifDMEMT  or  TrruE  10,  United  States  Code, 
To  Provide  roa  Paxticifation  bt  Msicbxxs 
or  THE  Armed  Forces  nr  International 
Sports  Activitieb 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  ol  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  International  sports  ac- 
tivities (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repeal    of    Legislation    Relating    to    Pur- 
chase or  Silver 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
liry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  certain  legislation  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and  for  other 
pvirposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

AuiOT  Report  on  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal 
year  1062  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Attdit  Report  on  Federal  Deposit  Insitrance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1062  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Attdit  Report  on  Federal  Hobcb  Loan  Banks 
Supervised  bt  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  home 
locui  banks  supervised  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  year  ended  June  30,  1062 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Renovation  of  Cer- 
tain Quarters,  Veterans'  Administration 
Centex,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  renovation 
of  housekeeping  quarters  No.  23,  Veterans' 
Administration  Center,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
dated  January  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Col.  Frank  D.  Schwikert  - 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Frank  D. 
Schwikert,  U.S.  Air  Force  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Administration  of  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  for  the  calendar  year 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Definition  or  the  Term  "Child"  for  Lump- 
sum Payment  Purposes  Under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed    legislation    to    define    the    term 


"child"  for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (with 
an  accompan3rlng  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

Report    on    Positions    Filled    in     Certain 
Grades  or  CLASSincATioN  Act  or  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  filled  in  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  in  grades  GS-16.  17,  and 
18,  for  the  calendar  year  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OP  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS,   INC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  commending  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  United  Nations  bond  issue 
bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  reported  favorably, 
without  amendment,  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  12)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  investigate  certain  mat- 
ters, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  4i 
thereon;  which  resolution,  under  the 
rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEE  ON   THE 
JUDICIARY 

STUDY  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  to  study  adminis- 
trative practice  and  procedure,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resoli'ed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  administrative  practice  and  pro- 
cedure within  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rulemaking,  licensing,  and  adjudicatory 
functions.  Including  a  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  required  to  provide  for 
the  fair,  impartial,  and  effective  perform- 
ance of  surh  functions. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1964,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
la  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 


be  appointed  and  his  compensaUon  ihaii  w. 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  ^  ? 
less  by  more  than  •1,600  than  the  hkL-! 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  emnlo*^?^ 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  hiI^* 
the  departments  or  agencies  concernS^  * 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adi^uS? 
tlon.  to  utilize  the  reimbursable  tiiur^LT' 
formation,  facilities,  and  personnel  ofan 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  ao»L5 
ment.  ^™»wa. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  lt«  Sn/i 
Ings,  together  with  its  recommendatlMj/f" 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  theSm' 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date   but^ 
later  than  January  31,  1964.  '         "" 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  ub.i» 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  »1M 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  ftoi" 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  br  tt 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origin»i 
resolution  <S.  Res.  56)  to  investigate 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judi- 
clary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  lS4(t) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  A« 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  on 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  i 
complete,  comprehensive,  and  continuiaj 
study  and  investigation  of  unlawful  rt- 
stralnts  and  monopolies,  and  of  the  antltrujt 
and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  St&tct. 
their  administration,  interpretation,  oper«.^ 
tlon,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to  deter- 
mine and  from  time  to  time  redetermine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for — 

( 1 )  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  wliere 
necessary; 

(2)  Imp'-ovement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which  may 
be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  the  laws  and  the  efficient 
administration  and  enforcement  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary- 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistant 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shai; 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  groes 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  relmburEable  services,  informa- 
otion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendation*  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1964, 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$535,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ployee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  beads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 


not  later  than  January  31.  1964. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$165,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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cTDDY   OP   UATTEBS   PERTAINING 

lO      CONSTITUTIONAL      AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  EASTLAND,  frgott  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  wi  original 
^solution   (S.  Res.   57)    authorizing   a 

study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constl-      _^ 

tutional  amendments,  which  was  referred  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
t  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin-  senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
istration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
Piarv  or  any  duly  authorized  subconamlttee 
thereof  Is  authorized  under  sectlona  134(a) 
and  13'«  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional   amendments. 

Sbc  a  For  the  purjKises  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1963.  to 
Jantiary  31.  1964,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Protidcd,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
gha.ll  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

S»c.  3-  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
activities  and  findings,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31. 
1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$51,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  COITSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  58>  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jvirisdictlons  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  rights. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purjxjses  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1963. 
to  January  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appomtment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensatloii 
■hall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU 
not  be  leas  by  more  than  11.600  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to   any  other   em- 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  GOVERNMENT  CHAR- 
TE:RS.  HOLIDAYS.  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  <S.  Res.  59)  to  consider 
matters  pertaining  to  Government  char- 
ters, holidays,  and  celebrations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subconamlttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  consider  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holi- 
days, and  celebrations. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963.  to 
January  31,  1964.  inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  exp>endltures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ruhes  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$7,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  groes  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  o<  the  de- 
pEkrtments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1964. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $135,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  RELATING  TO 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  60  >  to  study  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Resohed.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Febrtiary  1.  1963.  to 
January  31,  1964,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  61)  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  Judicial  system,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  diily  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Beorganlza- 
tlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  study  and  examination  of 
the  administration,  practice  and  procedures 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  legislation,  if  any,  which 
may  be  nece8sar>'  or  desirable  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  courts  In 
the  Just  and  expeditious  adjudication  of  the 
cases,  controversies,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  brought  before  them. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1964,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided: 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  grtMS  rate 
shall  not  t>e  less  by  more  than  $1,000  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  at  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1964. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. OPERATION.  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAl^TD,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  tS.  Res.  62)  to  investigate  the 
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administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  oiv  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1846,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  specined  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  Insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  make  a  complete  and  continuing 
study  and  investigation  of  (1)  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  and  enforcement  of  the 
Internal  Seciulty  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  other  laws  relating  to  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  and  the  protection  of  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  States;   and 

(3)  the  extent,  nat\ire,  and  effect  of  sub- 
versive activities  in  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  and  possessions,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  in- 
filtration by  persons  who  are  or  may  be  under 
the  domination  of  the  foreign  government  or 
organizations  controlling  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  or  any  other  movement 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

Ssc.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  February  l,  1963, 
to  January  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  ts  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  that  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  i>er8on  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  coneent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$860,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  cbairtnan  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIOATION    OP    JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  63)  to  investigate  ju- 
venile delinquency,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  imder  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  J\u*lsdlctions  specified  by 
TMle  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  United 
States,  including  (a)  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States  and  its  causes  and  contributing  fac- 
tors; (b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  provisions 
of  law,  including  chapters  402  and  403  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  In  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sen- 
tences imposed  on,  or  other  correctional  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to,  youthful  offend- 
ers by  Federal  courts;  and  (d)  the  extent  to 
which  Juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sic.  a.  For  the  piuposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  conunlttee,  frcxn  February  l,  1963,  to 
January   81,   1964,    Inclusive,   is   authc»-ized 


(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  find  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  or  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$188,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the   chairman    of   the    committee. 


January  2i 


INVESTIGATION   OF   NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  64)  to  Investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  inspect  national 
penitentiaries. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  l,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

SBC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OP  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  <S.  Res.  65)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
Oflace,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 


duct a  full  and  complete  examination 
review  of  the  administration  of  theS.^ 
Office  and  a  complete  examination  aM 
view    of    the    statutes    relating    to   niSJ?" 
trademarks,  and  copyrights.  »»*«iiU, 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resohrtu. 
the  committee  from  February  l    1963^  » 
uary  31,  1964,  inclusive,  U  authorized  fiw 
make    such    expenditures    as    it    deem, 
vlsable;    (2)    to   employ,   upon   a   tem»«!l 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslsw 
and    consultants:    Provided,   That  the 
norlty  is  authorized  to  select  one  person T" 
appointment,    and    the    person    so   aelert^ 
shall    be    appointed    and    his    comp«nJ;|r 
shaU    be   so   fixed    that  his   gross   rVtr^n 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than  o; 
highest   gross   rate  paid  to  any  other  ».m 
ployee;    and    (3)    with  the   prior  consent  ni 
the    heads    of    the    departments    or   agenci*. 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  «« 
Administration,   to  utilize  the  reimbursabu 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person 
nel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  aaenoi« 
of  the  Government.  "scnciei 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  flnn 
Ings.  together  with  its  reconmiendatlona  foi 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen 
ate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31. 1964.  " 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  '  exceed 
$125,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  continttm 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  FLOW  OF  ESCAPEES 
AND  REFUGEES  FROM  COMMU. 
NISTIC  TYRANNY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origina] 
resolution  (S.  Res.  66)  to  investigate 
problems  created  by  flow  of  escapees  and 
refugees  from  communistic  tyranny, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oii 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(ai 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  oJ 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flow  of  escapees  and  ref- 
ugees from  Communist  tyranny. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1963.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1964,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis. 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  1* 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross  raU 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Adnnlnlstration,  to  utill« 
the  reimbursable  services.  Information,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1964, 

Sec,*.  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$87,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  oonUngent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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qrUDY    OF    REVISION    AND    CODI- 
FICATION OP  THE  STATUTES  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
nn  the  Judiciary,  reported   an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subconunit- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
ni«atlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jiuisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  revision  and  codification  of  the 
swtutes  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  pvuposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1.  1963.  to 
January  31.  1964.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  if 
more  than  one  counsel  is  employed,  the  mi- 
nority ifi  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
Bhsll  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conamlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $30.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

Resohvd,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  conduct  a  further  examination 
and  review  of  the  administration  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended, 
and  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
and  consider  proposed  legislation  affecting 
said  Acts. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1963.  to 
January  31,  1964,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basU. 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  ao 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  len 


by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  servlcee,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  960,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   report   of  a 
nomination    was    submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

J.  Wesley  Jones,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Peru. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.   METCALP    (for   himself   and 
Mr.    Moss )  : 

S.  468.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relatmg  to  highways 
In  order  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  surveys,  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a    separate    heading.) 

By    Mr.    KEATING     (for    himself    and 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  : 

S.  469.  A  bill  to  admit  the  vessels  Fort 
Town,  Maple  City,  and  Windmill  Point  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
in  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on   Commerce. 

(See    the   remarks   of   Mr.   Eoj^ting  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   RIBICOFF: 

S.  470  A  bin  to  Increase  the  opportunities 
for  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced     the    above     bill,    which     appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 
By    Mr.    MAGNUSON: 

S.  471.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  application 
and  operation  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Commerce. 

By   Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  472.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  extension  of 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  without  the  ex- 
pressed  approval   of   Congress:   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  473.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Wladyslawa  Kowalczyk;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SMATHERS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Sparkman)  : 

S  474  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esteblish- 
ment  of  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smatkxbs  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    biU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  475.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  provide  substantive 
Federal  law  relating  to  the  validity  of  con- 
veyances which  affect  title  to  or  interests  in 
civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
lated equipment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  jAvrrs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.  | 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenon 
Zubleta; 

S.  477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Berenice 
Vanln; 

S.  478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felicia 
Atkins;  and 

S.479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   TARBOROUGH: 

S.  480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Houston.  Harris 
County.  Tex.,  to  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  481 .  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Marko  Marko- 
vie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  14. 
1926  (44  Stat.  741).  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  conveyances  under  such  act  for  State 
park  purposes  shall  be  made  without  con- 
sideration; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allott)  : 

S  483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  mlcrocalorlmeter  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Office  of  Research 
Services.  Boulder.  Colo.;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Yarborocgh)  : 

S  484.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  ac- 
quiring specially  adapted  housing  for  cer- 
tain blind  veterans  who  have  suffered  the 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  485.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of 
all  motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," approved  February  18,  1938,  as 
amended; 

S.  486.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  criminal 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purF>06e6: 

S.487.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximtun  term  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced; 

S  488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended: 

S  489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  5, 
1938.  establishing  a  small  claims  and  con- 
ciliation branch  In  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

S.  490  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1940,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  recording 
of  liens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  regis- 
tered In  the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  an  alpha- 
betical file  on  such  liens  be  maintained: 

S  491  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  1907,  entitled  "An  act  to  define  the 
term  registered  nurse'  and  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  nurses  In  the  District  of 
Columbia."  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  age  limitation  for  registration:  and 

8  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District   of    Columbia    to    make   regtUatlons 
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to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  com- 
municable   and    preventable    diseases, "   ap- 
proved August  11.  1939.  as  amended:  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  the  District  of  Ckdvunbla. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  J.  M. 
DeBrito;  and 

3. 494.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ingrld  Davis; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.DODD: 

S.  496.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Evanthia 
Hajl-Christou;  and 

S.  496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico  Ago- 
stlnl  and  Celeetino  Agostlnl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  497.  A  bin  relating  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights  and  liter- 
ary, musical,  and  artistic  compositions; 

S.  498.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  averag- 
ing of  Income  derived  from  literary,  mtislcal. 
and  artistic  compositions  and  copyrights  by 
the  Individuals  whose  efforts  created  such 
property;  and 

8.  499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax  on 
admisslona  shall  not  apply  to  admissions  to 
any  live  dramatic  (including  musical)  per- 
formance; to  the  Cooomittee  on  Finance. 

8.  600.  A  bill  relating  to  college  academic 
facilities  and  student  asalHtance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEAIX : 

S.  501.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cristobal 
Vela;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akoesson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Encle,  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 

8.  502.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Congress  over  construction  of  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Colorado  River  below 
Glen  Canyon  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatden  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  503.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition  of 
certain  donated  lands  to  the  administrative 
headquarters  site.  Isle  Royale  National  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  : 

8.504.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Martino; 

S.  505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Khalil 
Maghen; 

8.606.  A 
Makrls; 

S.  607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chul  Nam 
Lee; 

8. 508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hae 
Kyong  Han.  and  her  minor  children.  Myong 
Suk  Lee,  Kl  Dong  Lee.  and  Kyong  Dong  Lee; 

S.  509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George  R. 
Mikhail,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mikhail, 
and  their  children,  Marianne  Mikhail  and 
Michael  Mikhail; 

S.  510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joan  Winkel 
Biront; 

8. 511.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Athanaslos  D. 
Tslgas; 

8.  512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mamdouh 
S.  Tounes;  and 

S.  513.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Woo  Toon 
Chey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmanouel 
Christos  Stasinos; 

S.  515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco 
B.  deCarvalho; 

8.616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shlro 
Shlmosato; 

8.  617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Lulsa  t>.  Furtado: 

S.  618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Plmen- 
tel  De  Sousa; 


bill  for  the  relief   of  Panaglota 


S.  519.  A  bill  for  the  reliei  of  Orazio  Sant- 
angelo;  and 

8.  520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ailvestro  A 
Moco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  BuanicK,  Mr.  Clawc, 
Mr.  HuMPHBXT,  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Yaxborough  ) : 

S.  521.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  migrant  agrlciUtuml  em- 
ployees and  their  children;  and 

S.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing a  Children's  Bureau  so  as  to  assist 
States  in  providing  for  day-care  services  for 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bills, 
wiiich  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 

S.  523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  525.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  ( for 
himself,   Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.   Yarbor- 
OUGH,    Mr.    Clark.    Mr.    Humphrey. 
and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 
S.   526.      A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  farmers  In  providing  adequate 
sanitation     facilities     for     migratory     farm 
laborers;    to   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  HtrMPHREY, 
and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 
S.  527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  6. 
1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Im- 
proved,   voluntary    methods    of    recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make 
its  provisions  applicablo  to  agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  > 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ONE    GENERAL    EXPENDITURE    AU- 
THORIZATION    ACT     FOR     EACH 
FISCAL  YEAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware)  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  12)  providing  for  one  General  Ex- 
penditure Authorization  Act  for  each 
fiscal  year,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


(See  the  above  concurrent  rearn..^^ 
printed  in  full  when  submituS^r?? 
BYRD  of  Virginia,  which  appears  »^: 
separate  heading.) 


appears  under  a 


RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTIONS      TO      INVESTIGATE 
CERTAIN  MATTERS  BY  COMMrr 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commits 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolutions,  which  were  referren 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminu 
tratlon:  '♦*«uiH. 

S.  Res.  55.  Resolution  to  study  adnilnl»t« 
tlve  practice  and  procedure; 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  to  investigate  anti 
trust    and    monopoly    laws    of    the    nnttL' 
States;  ™*^ 

S.  Res.  57.  Resolution  authorizing  a  gtudt 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutio^ 
amendments:  ^* 

S.  Res.  58.  Resolution  to  Investigate  nut 
ters  pertaining  to  constitutional  rights- 

S.  Res.  69.  Resolution  to  consider  mattai 
pertaining  to  Government  charters  hollttaw 
and  celebrations;  '  ^ 

S.  Res.  60.  Resolution  to  study  matters  per- 
talnlng  to  Immigration  and  naturaBzaw 

S.  Res.  61.  Resolution  to  study  and  « 
amine  the  Federal  Judicial  system; 

S.  Res.  62.  Resolution  to  Investigate  tht 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act; 

S,  Res,  63.  Resolution  to  Investleate  tn» 
nile  delinquency:  * 

S.  Res.  64.  Resolution  to  investigate  na 
tlonal  penitentiaries; 

S.  Res.  65.  Resolution  to  examine  and  re- 
view the  administration  of  the  Patent  Ofltee- 

S.  Res.  66.  Resolution  to  Investigate  prob^ 
lems  created  by  flow  of  escapees  and  refuRet 
from  communistic  tyranny; 

S.  Res.  67.  Resolution  to  study  revision  um 
codification  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United 
States;  and 

S.  Res.  68.  Resolution  to  Investigate  the 
administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act. 

(See  the  above  resolutions  printed  in  full 
when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland,  which  ap- 
pear under  separate  headings.) 


SAVE  OUR  STREAMS 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  87th  Congress,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  help  protect  our  flsh,  wild- 
life, and  recreation  resources  fnmi  dam- 
age in  connection  with  Federal -aid  high- 
way construction. 

The  proposed  legislation,  6.2767,  (rf 
the  last  Congress,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  SOS — save  our  streams- 
bill,  died  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  the  adjournment  of  the  87th 
Congress.  S.  2767  proposed  amendment 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  highways,  to  require  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mocsl,  the 
"save  our  streams"  proposal.  I  earnestly 
hope  this  proposed  legislation  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  by  this 
Congress. 

Damage  to  fish,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tion resources,  due  to  highway  construc- 
tion, is  a  serious  problrai  which  we  can 
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««  loneer  afford  to  ignore.  It  U  a  prob- 
fem  Standing  immediate  attention  If 
wrare  to  preserve  these  fast  dlsappear- 
ine  natural  resources. 

Mr  President,  the  evidence  continues 
tn  mount  that,  throughout  our  Nation, 
hiehway  engineers  and  builders  are 
rninlng  some  of  our  greatest  natural  re- 
i^ircefr-our  fishing  streams— through 
indiscriminate  road  construction;  and. 
in  many  cases,  they  are  using  Federal 

funds  to  do  it. 

Gen  Omar  Bradley  recently  was 
quoted  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion as  saying: 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall  leave  our 
children  a  legacy  of  bllllon-dollar  roads  lead- 
IM  nowhere  except  to  other  congested  places 
like  those  left  behind.  We  are  building  our- 
selves an  asphalt  treadmill  and  allowing  the 
green  areas  of  our  Nation  to  disappwar. 

Integral  parts  of  the  "green  areas"  to 
which  General  Bradley  referred  are  our 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes,  which  provide 
millions  of  Americans  with  recreational 
opportunities.  These  natural  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes  constitute  an  irre- 
placeable resource.  Mr.  President,  and 
they  are  disappearing.  We  must  act — 
and  act  soon — if  we  are  to  preserve  them 
for  future  generations. 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  stream  dam- 
age from  highway  construction  cannot 
be  solved  by  Federal  action  alone:  the 
solution  will  come  only  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  States.  But  we  can 
take  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction  at 
the  Federal  level  by  providing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve 
Federal-aid  highway  projects  before 
they  are  started.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  could  be  sure  that  fish,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  resources  would  be  pro- 
tected in  Federal-aid  highway  construc- 
tion. 

Such  action  at  the  Federal  level  would 
not  cost  a  great  deal  of  money — in  fact, 
practically  nothing,  when  compared  with 
the  vast  benefits  in  the  form  of  preserved 
recreation  resources  and  aesthetic  values 
which  would  swcrue  to  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations. 

When  I  introduced  S.  2767  last  year, 
Mr.  President,  I  quoted  from  a  letter 
from  Director  Walter  J.  Everin.  of  the 
Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department, 
to  explain  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
Mr.  Everin 's  warning  is  even  more  im- 
portant today  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
for  every  year  that  passes,  we  have  ir- 
revocably lost  to  highway  construction 
many  more  miles  of  superb  fishing 
streams  and  rivers. 

In  his  letter,  dated  January  9.  1962, 
Mr.  Everin  stated : 

As  Indicated  by  the  enclosed  reports  we 
have  made  several  requests  to  the  Montana 
Highway  Department  that  sections  of  pro- 
posed highways  be  rerouted  to  avoid  damag- 
ing trout  streams.  To  date  we  have  not  had 
a  major  request  granted.  The  highway  de- 
partment has  cooperated  in  saving  a  few 
natural  stream  meanders  but  only  when 
there  was  no  additional  cost  Involved  or  the 
cost  was  negligible.  In  at  least  one  In- 
stance a  highway  was  routed  into  a  trout 
stream  to  avoid  the  cost  of  moving  a  power- 
line. 

Only  on  national  forest  land  has  adequate 
consideration  been  given  to  stream  preserva- 
tion during  highway  routing  and  construc- 
tion.   This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 


permits  must  be  obtained  before  construc- 
tion can  be  undertaken  on  national  forests. 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  by  State  law  the 
highway  depcu-tznent  chooses  the  routes  and 
makes  decisions  as  to  what  considerations 
are  Important.  There  appears  to  be  little 
question  but  that  routing  a  highway  up  a 
stream  valley  Is  often  the  cheapest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  highway  construction  alone. 
Then.  too.  Congress  has  exerted  pressure 
to  keep  Federal-aid  highway  construction  as 
economical  as  possible. 

The  highway  department  maintains  that 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  not  approve 
the  additional  costs  involved  in  saving 
streams.  We  have  been  told  that  the  high- 
ways could  be  built  away  from  streams  but 
that  the  public  has  given  no  indication  of 
being  willing  to  pay  the  extra  costs. 

Fishermen  spent  $36  mUllon  pursuing  their 
gport  In  Montana  last  year.  In  other  words, 
fishing  is  important  enough  to  the  State's 
economy  alone  that  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  dwindle  away  for  lack  of  concern. 
Good  fishing  depends,  more  than  anything 
else,  on  good  habitat;  that  is,  natiu-al  stream 
meanders,  pools,  riffles,  clean  water,  etc.  At 
least  75  percent  of  the  trout  creeled  in  Mon- 
tana originate  from  natural  spawning.  This 
is  the  fishing  we  are  trying  to  protect  from 
ruin  due  to  stream  alteration.  Once  lost  it 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Part  of  the  answer,  it  appears  to  us,  is 
legislation  that  will  protect  flsh  habitat 
wlien  projects  are  built  with  Federal  funds. 

Eugene  B.  Welch,  pollution  control 
biologist  for  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  conducted  in  1961  a  study 
entitled  "Destruction  of  Natural  Fish 
Habitat  Is  Ruining  Montana's  Fishing 
Streams."  He  concluded  his  study  with 
the  statement: 

Montana  trout  streams  are  slowly  being 
eaten  away  by  legitimate  processes  carried 
on  under  the  guise  of  "progress."  Individu- 
ally the  losses  do  not  appear  great  In  most 
cases,  however,  grouped  they  are  staggering. 

I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
certainly  not  a  problem  unique  to  Mon- 
tana, or  even  one  confined  to  the  West. 
It  is  a  "national  problem  requiring 
National  attention  els  well  as  State 
attention. 

After  introducing  the  original  "save 
our  streams"  bill  last  January,  I  received 
expressions  of  support  from  all  parts  of 
our  Nation — north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  alike.  Nearly  every  major  national 
conservation  organization  is  on  record 
in  favor  of  this  proF>osed  legislation.  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  citizens  in  every  comer 
of  this  country.  These  people  want  our 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  preserved  for 
their  town  and  their  children's  enjoy- 
ment. The  proposed  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  one  way  we  can 
help  save  our  streams  from  undue 
encroachments  by  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  preserve  a  very  important  part 
of    our   great   American    heritage. 

When  Congress  adjourned  last  fall,  I 
decided  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
highway  construction  was  threatening 
our  streams  and  rivers.  I  sent  question- 
naires to  fish  and  game  management  offi- 
cials in  each  of  our  50  States.  To  date, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  received  responses 
from  46  States. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  10 
questions,  one  of  which  was:  "Are  trout 
streams  or  other  important  fishing 
streams  or  lakes  adversely  affected  by 
highway   construction  in   your  State?" 


Thirty-two  of  the  forty-six  States  which 
have  responded  to  the  questionnaire  an- 
swered affirmatively,  although  damage 
varies  in  seriousness  from  State  to  State. 
Perhaps  more  significant  were  the  re- 
sponses to  the  question:  "Do  you  feel 
that  additional  legislation  at  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  levels  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  degree  of  coordina- 
tion of  highway  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion interests  and  objectives  in  your 
State?"  To  this  question,  Mr.  President. 
fish  and  game  management  men  in  37 
States  replied,  "Yes."  Two  States  were 
undecided  about  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lation, and  only  seven  see  no  need  for 
action  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  my  questionnaire  re- 
vealed general  agreement,  among  those 
most  qualified  to  know,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  legislation.  This  is  not  a  parti- 
san, political  issue:  it  is  a  conservation 
problem  cutting  across  party  lines,  as 
shown  by  resjKjnses  to  my  questionnaire. 
Fish  and  game  officials  working  for 
Republican  and  Democratic  State  ad- 
ministrations agreed  that  there  is  a  need 
for  legislation  to  protect  flsh,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  resources  from  damage 
due  to  highway  construction. 

Our  bill.  Mr.  President,  provides  a 
method  of  meeting  that  need.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  this  problem  as 
it  relates  to  their  own  States.  I  hor>e 
this  matter  will  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  Welch  report  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  other  articles  which 
point  up  the  need  for  the  legislation 
proposed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill,  report, 
and  articles  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  468)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  high- 
ways in  order  to  require  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sur- 
veys, plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  re- 
sources, introduced  by  Mr.  Mbtcalf  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moss),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  svirveys,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems, is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(d)  (i  I  All  surveys,  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  subnaltted  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  untU  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  approves  the  surveys,  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  such  project 
as  being  satisfactory  in  the  interests  of  con- 
serving fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  re- 
sources In  the  area  of  the  project. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  bis  functlonB 
under  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  (A)  may  conduct  such  investiga- 
tions, surveys,  and  research  projects  as  he 
deems  necessary,  and  (B)  shall  consult  with 
and  give  consideration  to  the  reconunenda- 
tlons  of  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
State  submitting  such  project. 

"(3)  Funds  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  section  104(a)  for  administra- 
tion and  research  shall  also  be  available  for 
investigations,  surveys,  and  research  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
this  subsection." 

The  report  and  articles  presented  by 
Mr.  Metcalt  are  as  follows: 

Deststjction    of    NATXjaAi.    Fish    Habitat    Is 
Ruining  Montana's  Fishing  Streams 

(By  Eugene  B.  Welch,  pollution  control 
biologist,  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment, November  15,  1961) 

What  Is  happening  to  Montana's  fishing? 
Is  it  declining  because  of  increased  fishing 
pressure?  Or  is  it  because  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  isn't  planting  enough 
fish?  These  two  possibilities  can  be  ruled 
out  because  about  three-fourths  of  the  fish 
caiight  are  wild  fish  and  in  even  the  most 
heavily  fished  streams,  the  wild  trout  pop- 
ulations are  underharvested.  These  facts 
have  prevailed  In  the  face  of  Increased  trout 
stocking. 

Records  show  a  sevenfold  increase  in  the 
catchable  trout  stocking  program  over  the 
10  years  from  1948  to  1958.  With  all  of  these 
fish  being  planted  it  would  seem  our  streams 
would  soon  be  full  of  trout  and  fishing  would 
be  getting  better  and  better.  Why  doesn't 
this  happen?  Biologists  have  shown  that 
habitat  is  the  key  to  good  trout  fishing. 
That  is,  a  stream  must  have  adequate  cover 
for  trout,  preferably  brush  and  iindercut 
banks  which  are  formed  by  a  meandering 
stream.  The  stream  must  have  adequate 
spawning  conditions — this  means  little  or  no 
sediment  pollution.  And  adequate  food  con- 
ditions must  prevail — which  again  means 
little  or  no  pollution  of  any  form  (sediment, 
organic  waste,  pesticides,  or  Industrial 
waste).  Yes,  trout  are  fussy,  and  if  any  of 
these  ingredients  for  good  habitat  are  miss- 
ing, a  desirable  trout  fishery,  the  type  that 
lures  anglers  from  all  over  the  United  States 
to  Montana,  will  also  be  missing  regardless 
of  how  many  hatchery  fish  are  planted. 
However,  If  adequate  habitat  la  available, 
wild  trout  can  maintain  a  hatchery,  in  most 
streams,  without  stocking. 

Realizing  the  extreme  importance  of  Mon- 
tana's Wild  trout  fishery  and  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Montana  anglers  prefer 
stream  fishing,  what  Is  being  done  to  preserve 
these  streams  so  they  will  produce  trophy 
trout  for  future  generations?  Tourists  are 
not  attracted  by  large  reservoirs  with  ex- 
panses Of  exposed  mud  fiata — that  Is  not  the 
kind  of  trout  fishing  Montana  is  famous  for. 
It  is  the  productive  trout  streams  like  the 
Madison,  Gallatin.  Big  Hole.  Beaverhead.  Yel- 
lowstone, and  Rock  Creek  (near  Missoula), 
to  name  a  few,  that  have  branded  Montana 
as  a  famous  trout  fishing  State.  The  reason 
they  have  been  productive  is  because  the 
right  kind  of  habitat  has  been  present. 

What  is  happening  to  our  trout  streams? 
They  are  slowly  being  eaten  away  by  legiti- 
mate processes  carried  on  under  the  guise  of 
progress.  Individually  the  losses  do  not  ap- 
pear great  in  most  cases,  however,  grouped 
they  are  staggering.  What  are  these  proc- 
esses?    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Channel  realignment  by  highway  con- 
struction, railroad  construction,  individual 
landowners,  municipalities,  and  various  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Highway  construction  Is  the 
mort  destructive. 

2.  Dewaterlng  of  the  natural  streams  for 
Irrigation.  Without  water  it  is  not  possible 
to  raise  &sb.  If  only  the  flow  is  cut  for  one 
day — the  protection  Is  taken  away  from  the 
fish  revealing  It  to  predators  or  else  the  fish 
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dies  from  increased  water  temperature  and 
oxygen  reduction. 

3.  Sediment   pollution    from   overgrazing. 
Irrigation    waste    water,    logging,    or    mine 

wastes      Sediment  seals  the  fate  of  fish  by      Summary    of    channel    changes    m.    . 
decreasing  reproduction  and  the  food  supply.  highway  construction  on  2/  ./r/.^'*  ^ 
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conditions. 

4.  Other  forms  of  pollution:  Industrial 
waste,  pesticides,  etc. 

5.  Stream  bank  destruction,  such  as;  brush 
removal,  overuse  by  cattle,  diking  for  flood 
protection,  and  bank  stabilization  with  car 

.'bodies,  steel  riprap,  etc.  These  all  have  the 
effect  of  removing  the  all  Important  cover 
from  the  bank  which  is  necessary  for  trout. 

How  extensive  are  the  processes  of  habitat 
destruction  in  Montana?  How  many  miles 
of  stream  have  been  affected?  To  partially 
answer  these  questions  we  might  look  at 
highway  construction  and  the  Impact  it  has 
had  and  will  have  on  several  streams  in  the 
State.  Twenty-four  streams,  or  segments  of 
streams  (see  appendix),  were  surveyed  dur- 
ing 1961  and  were  found  to  have  lost  at 
least  78.4  miles  of  their  original  channel 
to  highway  and  railroad  construction. 

Meanders  were  cut  off  and  the  water  di- 
verted Into  new,  shorter,  straightened  chan- 
nels. The  water  velocity  Is  thus  increased 
and  in  many  cases  the  streambank  (which 
has  been  cleared  of  vegetation)  is  eroded 
causing  sedimentation  downstream. 

What  effect  does  straightening  the  chan- 
nel have  on  the  fish  population,  the  water  is 
still  there  even  though  the  area  is  reduced? 
Studies  have  shown  that  as  much  as  94  per- 
cent of  the  fish  6  Inches  long  and  over  can 
be  eliminated  from  a  section  of  stream  that 
was  straightened  to  follow  the  highway. 
Even  if  the  stream  is  given  several  years  to 
recover  there  are  still  only  4  catchable-size 
trout  where  there  once  were  10.  The  removal 
of  brush  cover  (coincident  with  highway 
construction)  has  been  shown  to  decrease  or 
even  eliminate  a  fish  population. 

South  Dakota  biologists  have  shown  where 
there  were  once  1,200  miles  of  trout  streams 
In  the  Black  Hills,  a  renowned  recreation 
area,  there  are  now  only  160  miles  remain- 
ing that  will  support  trout.  They  attribute 
the  major  portion  of  this  loss  to  highway  con- 
struction and  the  sediment  pollution  it  pro- 
duces. The  President's  Pollution  Control 
Advisory  Board  considers  highway  construc- 
tion as  a  major  cause  of  sediment  pollution 
and  stream  destruction. 

A  pUot  study  was  run  by  the  fish  and  game 
department  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River 
In  which  all  types  of  channel  alteration 
were  considered.  A  total  of  54  miles  (45 
percent  of  the  total  length)  of  original 
stream  channel  were  lost  or  altered  to  the 
point  of  being  unsuitable  for  trout. 

A  few  words  might  be  said  about  stream 
improvement.  Stream  Improvement  devices 
have  not  been  found  to  take  the  place  of 
natural  cover.  Michigan  has  been  the  leader 
in  this  field  and  they  have  given  up  wide- 
spread use  of  improvement  structures  as 
too  costly  with  too  few  dividends.  They 
have  gone  to  improvement  of  the  entire 
watershed  under  the  theory  that  a  stream 
depends  on  a  well -vegetated  watershed  in 
addition  to  an  undisturbed  fiood  plain  and 
without  them  it  is  not  possible  to  improve 
a  stream.  With  a  good  watershed  produc- 
ing water  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity 
the  natural  meandering  of  the  stream  will 
create  desirable  trout  habitat.  Of  course, 
the  stream  has  to  be  nllorwed  to  meander 
Michigan  has  chosen  to  treat  the  real  cause 
rather   than  the  symptom. 

Montanans  must  take  action  if  the  valu- 
able trout  streams  of  the  State  are  to  be 
preserved.  With  proper  consideration  and 
direction  our  trout  streams  can  remain  in 
a  natural,  productive  condition  long  after 
highways  have  come  and  gone.  However,  If 
highways  are  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
trout  stream.  Montana  will  soon  be  holding 
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[Conservation  News,  published   by  National 

Wildlife  Federation.  Dec.  15, 1961] 
Logan    Canton    Portends    National   Roam 
Implication 

Regional  Forester  Floyd  Iverson.  when  In- 
terviewed by  TV  newscasters  about  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Forest  Service  to  grant  a  permit 
to  Improve  a  highway  In  Logan  Canyon 
Utah,  stated  that  the  action  could  havt  na- 
tional effects.  A  large  segment  of  cltl»iB 
would  hasten  to  add  beneficial  effects.  Mr 
Iverson  told  the  Utah  Highway  Departmtnt 
and  the  U3.  Bureau  of  Public  Road*  th»t 
his  agency  Is  under  Increasing  fire  from 
groups  throughout  the  Nation  who  prot«t 
marring  of  the  natural  beauties  of  forwt 
lands. 

Thus  a  series  of  negotiations  has  com*  to 
an  apparent  plateau  for  the  time  being 
The  highway  department  and  Forest  Servlct 
have  worked  on  plans  to  improve  the  high- 
way and  still  retain  the  scenic  beauties  and 
fishing  for  which  Logan  Canyon  is  famoM. 
News  releases  state  the  two  agencies  ut 
about  $125,000  apart  on  a  iYi-inile  section 
of  canyon  highway.  The  meeting  held  00 
November  22  came  to  an  Impasse  when 
neither  side  felt  it  could  compromise  funher 
on  the  basic  Issues  Involved. 

If  authorities  see  fit  to  put  the  1125,000 
addition  into  the  project,  what  then?  Just 
this — it  still  ends  up  being  a  compromise  as 
far  as  the  scenic  values  and  retaining  proper 
conditions  for  fish  life  are  concerned.  The 
decision  to  allow  even  this  much  destruction 
is  causing  a  wave  of  wincing  among  people 
who  know  the  fragile  nature  and  importance 
of  trout  streams.  How  firm  can  one  stand 
In  the  way  of  progress  and  still  be  practical? 

Details  of  negotiations  In  this  case  are  dif- 
ficult to  report.  According  to  press  releases 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  the  State  highway  com- 
mission  hap.  In  a  period  of  weeks,  changed  ttj 
mind  several  times  on  how  to  handle  this 
negotiation. 

The  Logan  Canyon  case  may  l>e  a  promise 
that    whenever    new    or    improved    highway 
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.    f.  ar*  contemplated  on  forest  lands  the  Nearly  the  same  300-foot  section  of  stream 

projects  axe       ^^  ^ggigt  pressures  to  Loslst  at  the  highway  construction  site  was  sam- 

^"'■'^i^rThi.  numerous  land  uses  being  taken  pled    each   spring   from   1955   through    1967. 

°°        ^«unt      Increasing  pressure  .or  road  Fish  taken  in  1955  and  1967  were  enumer- 

into  *<^^  •     reservoir    sites,    energy,    and  ated,  weighed,  measured,  and  recorded  (table 

rights-oi-      j.^  lines.  pubUc  use  areas,  com-  1 ) .     Those  taken  in  1956  were  counted  and 

*'°°"'^  I    orations  recreation  facilities,  and  recorded  only  as  over  or  under  6  inches  in     tlons  930  and  937  to  provide  drainage  for 

mercial^    wiU   require   increasing   careful  total    length.      All    fish    captured    were    re-     Grasshopper  Creek.    Howerer,  the  quality  of 

other     ^^**"_    .      , ,„„„«      Trtanrru-ilnl 


The  most  serious  changes  are  between  sta- 
tion 852  and  937.  The  three  changes  in  this 
area  total  6,950  feet  ot  artlfleial  channel  that 
will  replace  Bbmethlng  over  7,000  feet  (1.8 
miles)  of  natural  streambed.  Part  of  the 
old  streambed  will  be  retained  twtween  sta- 


^ifl^lng  and  long-range  viewpoints  so  a 
d^«  o'  cluttered  countryside  wlU 
ot  occur  on  these  Federal  lands  as  is  so 
often  the  case  on  lands  where  no  such  con- 
irol  exists. 


tiu-ned  alive  to  the  study  area.  Numbers 
of  large  sized  trout  captured  were  75  and 
69  In  1955  and  1956  respectively.  Only  six 
large  sized  trout  were  found  in  this  section 
in   1957,  after  the  channel  changing  phase 


Tt  iTreported    that   the   SUte,   with   the     of  the  highway  construction  had  been  com 
Ki««dnK  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Koads,  In      pleted 


the  planning  figured  about  fias.OOO  more  to 
preserve  the  canyon's  beauties  and  stream 
oyer  what  ordinarily  would  go  Into  this  road. 
Incidentally,  three-quarters  of  the  total  road 
costs  for  this  project  will  come  from  Federal 
funds.  Without  the  Forest  Service  being  In 
a  position  to  require  compromise,  the  addl- 
Xi^aX  funds  for  preservation  probably  would 
not  have  even  been  considered.  Unfortu- 
nately no  such  agency  exists  for  most  lands 
on  which  highways  are  being  built.  While 
many  highways  use  lands  not  critical  in 
nature  and  while  roadside  beautification  is 
improving,  attrition  is  still  hardly  the  word 
to  describe  what  is  happening  to  many  pub- 
lic values  due  to  road  building. 

The  Forest  Service  can  take  a  firm  stand 
in  these  matters  only  as  long  as  the  public 
Is  willing  to  support  them.  Using  the  words 
'in  the  public  interest"  rings  off  key  when 
uttered  by  individual  public  servants  with- 
out concrete  visible  verbal  and  written  sup- 
port from  individuals  and  groups  which  con- 
stitute this  public.  Floyd  Iverson  and  his 
staff  deserve  praise  for  the  Logan  Canyon 
position.  It  may  Influence  roadbuilding  on 
forest  lands  In  many  States. 


The  reductions  shown  in  table  1  were  94 
percent  in  both  numbers  and  weight  of  large 
sized  game  fish.  In  small  sized  game  fish 
(under  6  inches  total  length)  these  reduc- 
tions were  85  percent  in  number  and  76 
percent  in  weight. 

Tablx  1. — Game  fish  captured  by  electric 
shocker  from  300 -foot  section  of  Flint 
Creek.  Mont.,   1955  and  1957 


[Prom  Transactions.  American  Fisheries 
Society,  1959)  » 

DmiiMENTAL  Effects  of  Highway  Con- 

STBUcnoN  on  a  Montawa  Stream 

(By  Arthur  N.  Whitney  and  Jack  E.  Bailey » 

In  1955.  it  was  learned  that  plans  for  high- 
way Improvement  in  Granite  County,  Mont., 
would  involve  some  channel  changes  on 
Flint  Creek.  This  stresma  Is  a  tributary  of 
the  Clark  Pork  of  the  Columbia  River.  The 
fish  population  in  several  sections  of  Flint 
Creek  had  been  Inventoried  annually  each 
spring  by  electric  shock  census  as  part  of 
a  Federal  aid  investigations  project  (Mon- 
tana F-13-R)   initiated  In  1954. 

Flint  Creek  averages  about  20  feet  In 
width.  6  Inches  in  depth.  It  has  holes  up 
to  4  feet  deep,  and  has  an  average  fiow  of 
al»ut  15  cubic  feet  per  second.  In  its  orig- 
inal condition  good  trout  cover  was  provided 
by  overhanging  willows  and  undercut  banks 
(fig.  1 1 .  Rainbow  trout  ( Salmo  gaird- 
nersl.  cutthroat  trout  (Salmo  clarks),  east- 
ern brook  trout  (Salvellnus  fontinalls)  and 
mountain  whlteflsh  (Proeopium  william- 
sonii  are  the  game  ashes  in  this  study  area. 

A  230-volt  direct  current  portable  gener- 
ator, used  for  fish  population  census,  was 
efficient  at  capturing  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  large  sized  (6  Inches  total  length 
and  oven  game  fish  present  in  Flint  Creek, 
as  indicated  by  recaptures  of  tagged  trout. 
Sections  of  the  stream  to  be  shocked  were 
blocked  off  with  one-half-inch  mesh  seines 
placed  a  measured  distance  ( usually  300 
feet)   apart. 

The  new  highway  construction  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1956  and  continued  through 
the  summer  of  1957.  A  bulldozer  was  used 
to  remove  brush,  scour  the  stream  bed  and 
straighten  approximately  350  feet  of,  the 
channel  of  Flint  Creek  (fig.  2).  Such 
channel  changes  are  common  along  new 
highway  construction  in  mountainous  ter- 
rain and  affect  many  miles  of  stream  each 
year  in  Montana, 


1965 

1957 

.SIXTH'S 

Num- 
ber 

Pounds 

Num- 
ber 

rounds 

I^nte-sised  fish: 
Kfiinbow      aii<l      cut- 
lltroftt   trout 

7 
16 

12.63 
3.86 
2.2s 

0 
0 

1   19 

F.sstem  brook  trout 

.Mountain  wbitefish... 

(1 
U 

Tutal,  large-si«Ml  fisli. 

91 

18.74 

6 

1.19 

.•^iiimII-siwI  fi-sli: 
Kainlx)W      and      cut- 
throat irr>ut 

46 
6 
1 

1  32 
.17 
.04 

6 

.26 

F.i«»em  tirook  trout 

-Mountain  wliitefish 

2               .  10 

.,         0 

Total,   siniall-size'l 
flsh 

6S 

LSI 

8 

.a« 

Tutal,  fusil,  nil  slies.. 

114 

30.27 

14 

1.55 

Spoht  Fisheries  Resources  and  the  Proposed 
Interstate  Highway  Between  Movth  of 
Bell  Canyon  and  Bar&atts  Siding 

( Report  by  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment, Helena,  Mont..  March   13.   1961) 

The  proposed  route  for  the  Interstate 
highway  in  the  Dillon-Armstead  area  In- 
volves several  channel  changes  and  other 
factors  that  will  affect  the  fishery  of  the 
area. 

One  project  (FAPI-15-1  11-37)  concerns 
that  portion  of  the  proposed  road  between 
S28.  T9S,  RlOW  and  39.  TllS.  RIOW.  This 
construction  will  require  channel  changes 
on  the  Beaverhead  River  in  T9S,  RIOW.  sec- 
tJons  28,  32,  and  33.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  this  portion  of  the  construction  will  be 
put  up  for  bids  within  the  next  month. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  fish  and  game 
department  was  advised  of  this  project  too 
late  for  recommendations  or  suggestions  that 
would  reduce  the  loss  to  flsh  habitat  in  the 
Beaverhead  River. 

The  plans  show  an  interchange  at  the 
Clark  Canyon  damslte  and  another  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Red  Rock  Arm  of  ihe  res- 
ervoir. Between  these  two  points,  a  dis- 
tance of  6  miles,  there  will  t>e  no  way  for  a 
fisherman  to  get  to  the  reservoir.  Over  $1 
million  of  the  costs  of  the  Clark  Canyon 
Reservoir  project  are  allocated  to  flsh  and 
wildlife  benefits.  Therefore  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  insure  that  adequate 
access  to  the  reservoir  is  provided. 

The  proposed  interstate  highway  between 
Pipe  Organ  Lodge  and  Barratta  Siding  In- 
volves extensive  chaiinel  changing.  Between 
stations  777  and  784  a  700-foot  artificial 
channel  will  replace  approximately  850  feet 
of  streambed.  The  proposed  route  goes 
around  the  base  of  Pipe  Organ  Bluff  and 
there  is  no  reasonable  way  of  avoiding  this 
stream  loss.  A  700-foot  change  is  also  pro- 
posed between  stations  973  and  980. 


this  portion  of  the  channel  for  fish  habitat 
win  be  greatly  reduced.  An  alternate  survey 
was  made  away  from  the  rlv«r  l>ottatn  be- 
tween a  point  near  station  820  and  the 
mouth  of  Grasshopper  Creek,  This  route 
would  cause  only  one -fifth  as  much  flsh 
habitat  loss  as  the  proposed  route;  however, 
an  evaluation  by  the  highway  department 
indicates  it  will  be  more  expensive  due  to 
extra  excavation  and  other  work  necessary 
to  meet  Interstate  highway  standards. 

Trout  fishing  In  the  Beaverhead  River 
ranks  high  not  only  in  Montana  and  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountain  region  birt  nation- 
ally as  well.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  survey  by 
a  national  outdoor  magazine  it  was  listed 
among  the  100  best  trout  streams  in  the 
country. 

The  greatest  importance  of  the  Beaverhead 
River  fishery  lies  in  the  fishing  pressure  it 
can  absorb  in  future  years.  A  combination 
of  population  Increases,  more  leisure  time, 
and  better  highways  will  result  In  greatly 
Increased  fishing  presstu-es  on  Montana  trout 
streams.  Fish  habitat  must  be  preserved  if 
the  State  and  Nation's  recreation  needs  are 
to  be  met. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Beaverhead  River 
could  easily  support  fishing  pressures  of  50 
fishermen  per  mile  each  day  or  an  annual 
total  of  12,000  fisherman  days  per  mile. 
Using  the  1948-54  average  fisherman  ex- 
penditure of  $7J38  per  day,  gives  this  stream 
a  potential  value  of  nearly  $90,000  per  mile 
per  year.  This  is  a  minimum  figure  since 
this  stream  could  support  heavier  fishing 
pressure  and  the  estimated  daily  expenditure 
of  $7.38  Is  undoubtedly  below  present  or 
future  costs. 

Due  to  the  Importance  of  the  Beaverhead 
River,  the  Montana  Flsh  and  Game  Commis- 
sion requests  every  consideration  be  given  to 
following  the  alternate  route  which  stays 
out  of  the  river  bottom  between  station  820 
and  the  mouth  of  Grasshopper  Creek. 


The  Effects  on  Fish  and  Game  ot  Proposeb 
Rotates  for  the  Intekstate  Highivat  Pkom 
Helena  to  the   Vicxnitt   or  Wolf  Creek, 

Mont. 

( Report  by  Montana  Pish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment. Helena,  Mont.,  January  30,  1961) 

A  multimillion-dollar  highway  construc- 
tion program  Is  in  progress  in  Montana. 
Good  roads  generally  assist  hunters,  fisher- 
men, campers,  picnickers,  and  others  reach 
the  site  of  their  outdoor  recreation.  How- 
ever, the  quest  for  faster,  better  roads  oftan 
results  in  the  ruination  of  fish  habitat  In 
streams  and.  in  the  case  of  limited  access 
highways,  bars  access  to  outdoor  recreation 
areas. 

The  proposed  Interstate  highway  between 
Helena  and  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Creek  could 
cause  excessive  losses  to  fishing  and  hunting 
due  to  the  possible  location  of  a  four-lane, 
limited  access  highway  in  Wolf  Creak 
Canyon. 

Information  fvirnlshcd  by  the  Montana 
State  Highway  Commission  Indicates  three 
possible  routes  for  this  highway.  The  west 
and  middle  rout«s  follow  closely  along 
Prickley  Pear  Creek  from  Sieben  through 
Wolf  Creek  Canyon.  The  east  route  crosses 
the  Missouri  River  and  follows  the  east 
shore  of  Holter  Lake  until  It  meets  the 
present  highway.  This  latter  route  would 
have  considerably  less  detrimental  effect  on 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  than  the  other 
two.  Following  are  evaluations  of  the  effects 
of  these  three  highway  locations  on  ( 1  ►  flsh 
and  i2)  game. 
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OOICPABATITB  UIICIH    OW  THZ  THSKZ  FB0P08XD 
BIOBWAT    LOCATIOMS   ON  VISH 

Tti*  propoMd  east  highway  location  would 
InvolTe  DO  loaa  of  atraam  channel  and  could 
provide  xnueh-ln^NTOTed  acceaa  to  Holter  Lake 
and  the  auTroundlng  recreational  area.  Over 
xntach  of  the  proposed  route,  thla  area  Is  now 
acoenlble  only  on  foot  or  horseback.  The 
middle  route  (the  route  most  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  highway  conunlssion)  woiUd 
destroy  4  to  8  miles  of  natural  stream  chan- 
nel and  greatly  restrict  access  to  the  un- 
damaged section  of  stream  in  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon.  The  west  route  involves  even  more 
flah  habitat  destruction. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  fishing  Montana 
waters  prefer  stream  fishing  to  lake  or  reser- 
voir filling  as  Indicated  by  their  fishing 
habits.  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  rates  relatively 
high  on  the  statewide  stream  evaluation. 
(Stream  Claaslflcatlon  Gommlttee,  1969.)  It 
Is  in  the  class  HI  group,  designated  as  of 
Interest  to  a  large  portion  of  the  State. 
There  are  only  3,900  miles  of  stream  in  Mon- 
tana in  this  or  a  higher  class.  Most  fisher- 
men on  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  are  from  Great 
Falls  and  Helena.  This  stream  plus  the 
Prlckley  Pear  Creek  through  Clancy  (which 
will  also  be  subjected  to  severe  fish  habitat 
losses  due  to  interstate  highway  construc- 
tion) contribute  a  sizable  amount  of  the 
stream  fishing  in  this  area. 

A  fish  population  study  was  conducted  on 
the  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  in  Wolf  Creek  Canyon 
during  the  srunmers  of  1949,  1950,  and  1951 
(Stefanlch,  1962) .  Six  600-foot  sections  were 
randomly  selected  and  found  to  have  an 
average  of  311  pounds  of  game  fish  per  mile — 
a  good  population.  The  habitat  was  excel- 
lent for  trout  and  whiteflsh  except  in  rela- 
tively short  stretches  where  it  had  already 
been  destroyed  by  channel  changing  during 
highway  and  railroad  construction.  Obser- 
vations in  the  sections  studied  indicated  that 
Prlckley  Pear  Creek  varied  from  15  to  80 
feet  wide  with  maximum  depths  from  6 
Inches  to  8  feet.  There  was  a  gradient  of 
41  feet  per  mile  and  the  highest  temperatxire 
recorded  was  87*  P.  There  was  a  good 
intersperslon  of  pools  and  riffles  with  good 
cover  provided  by  undercut  banks  and  over- 
hanging brush.  Food  production  was  good 
and  adequate  spawning  areas  were  available. 

Based  on  creel  census  estimates,  2,072  to 
3,377  fishermen  tripe  were  made  in  the  can- 
yon In  1951  and  again  in  1962.  This  Is  about 
230  fishermen  per  mile  per  simomer.  The 
VB.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  (Nicholson, 
1957)  estimated  the  average  dally  expendi- 
ture by  cold  water  fishermen  in  the  Missoiiri 
River  Basin  during  the  period  1948  to  1954 
was  $738.  Using  this  figure  the  2,072  to 
3,377  fishermen  on  the  12-mile  stretch  of 
stream  spent  915,291  to  $24,922  annually  or 
approximately  $1,700  annually  per  stream 
mile. 

The  real  value  of  Prlckley  Pear  Creek  lies 
In  its  potential  as  a  fishing  stream.  The 
niuuber  of  fishermen  trips  in  the  Nation  and 
in  Montana  is  expected  to  expand  In  the  next 
few  decades.  In  fact,  in  the  past  10  years 
Montana  fishing  pressxu'e  has  Increased  at 
about  twice  the  rate  of  the  general  popula- 
tion Increase.  Increased  numbers  of  fisher- 
men coupled  with  destruction  of  many  addi- 
tional miles  of  flsn  habitat  by  dewaterlng, 
road  construction,  pollution,  etc.,  will  result 
in  greatly  increased  use  of  all  remaining 
fishing  streams. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Prlckley  Pear  when 
managed  for  full  utilization  can  furnish 
6,400  man-days  of  fishing  per  mile  each  year. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  present  concentra- 
tions of  fishermen  on  streams  in  more  heav- 
ily populated  States.  Using  the  $7.38  per 
day  flsherman  expenditure  figure  gives  Prlck- 
ley Pear  Creek  a  potential  annual  value  of 
approximately  $47,000  per  stream  mile. 
Either  Inflation  or  deflation  could  alter  the 
potential  annual  value.  It  is  anticipated 
that  If  the  habitat  of  Prlckley  Pear  Creek 
is  xnalntalned,  the  fisherman  use  will  stead- 
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ily  Increase  from  the  present  use  to  this  full 
utilization. 

An  interstate  highway  through  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon  has  two  possible  routes  ( 1 )  primarily 
east  of  the  stream  and  (2)  primarily  west 
of  the  stream. 

The  east  route  through  Wolf  Creek  Canyon 
would  involve  approximately  3,240  feet  of 
channel  change  along  with  a  serious  reduc- 
tion in  access  to  the  stream,  parking  areas, 
and  picnic  areas.  This  would  greatly  de- 
crease recreational  use  of  the  stream.  The 
access  limitation  could  be  alleviated  If  the 
old  Mullan  Road  were  reopened. 

The  west  route  through  the  canyon  would 
result  In  4  to  5  miles  of  additional  channel 
change  over  and  above  that  of  the  east  route. 
These  4  to  5  miles  would  be  in  the  most 
productive  part  of  the  stream.  This  chan- 
neling would  reduce  the  fish  habitat  In  the 
12  miles  of  stream  Involved  by  at  least  one- 
half.  Whitney  and  Bailey  (1959)  found  th^t 
channel  changes  on  Flint  Creek  due  to  high- 
way construction  new  Phllipeburg  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  94  percent  (by  number  and 
weight)  of  game  fish  6  Inches  and  longer 
in  afl^ected  stretches  of  the  stream.  Cuttin?; 
the  Cottonwood  trees  along  the  river,  as 
planned  in  connection  with  the  west  route, 
would  reduce  shade  and  cover  important  to 
fish  life  and  to  the  recreation-minded  public. 
This  route  would  probably  Involve  a  series 
of  drops  or  dams  In  the  stream  to  reduce  the 
stream's  velocity.  Possibly  these  could  be 
designed  to  permit  fish  passage  and  provide 
pools  which  would  mitigate  some  of  the  fish 
habitat  damage  caused  by  stream  straighten- 
ing. It  Is  anticipated  that  in  time  these 
pools  would  fill  with  sediment. 

COMPAHATTVX  XrFBCTS   OF  THE   THREE    PROPOSED 
HIGHWAY    LOCATIONS    ON    GAMK 

Deer,  elk,  and  mountain  goats  are  the  chief 
big  game  species  found  in  the  mountainous 
sections  of  the  area  between  Helena  and 
Wolf  Creek.  Important  game  birds  are  blue 
and  ruffed  grouse.  Waterfowl,  both  ducks 
and  geese,  are  commonly  found  on  the  sec- 
tion of  Holter  Lake  adjacent  to  the  east 
route. 

Hunting  is  an  Important  recreational  ac- 
tivity in  this  area,  i>artlcularly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Wolf  Creek  Canyon. 

Difficulty  In  getting  off  the  interstate 
highway  to  hunt  big  game  and  mountain 
grouse  in  the  section  between  Sleben  and 
Wolf  Creek  (Wolf  Creek  Canyon)  would 
represent  a  definite  wildlife  management 
detriment  in  the  selection  of  either  the  mid- 
dle or  west  routes. 

The  exchange  at  the  mouth  of  Lions  Creek 
would  aid  in  access  to  one  of  the  more  Im- 
portant hunting  sections  of  the  Wolf  Creek 
Canyon  area.  A  very  substantial  amount  of 
the  canyon  area  would  still  remain  acces- 
sible, however. 

Definite  big  game  and  game  bird  hunting 
benefits  would  be  gained  by  the  selection 
of  the  east  route.  A  big  game  area  of  major 
importance  on  the  east  side  of  Holter  Lake 
that  is  now  definitely  underharvested  would 
be  made  much  more  accessible  to  sportsmen 
by  the  Interstate  highway.  Waterfowl  hunt- 
ing on  Holter  Lake  would  become  more  im- 
portant with  improved  access. 

In  summary,  either  the  middle  or  west 
routes  would  seriously  limit  access  to  pres- 
ently important  big  game  and  mountain 
grouse  hunting  areas  in  Prlckley  Pear 
Canyon. 

Conversely,  both  big  game  and  waterfowl 
hunting  would  be  improved  by  the  increased 
access  made  available  In  the  construction 
of  the  east  route. 

DISCUSSIONS    AND    CONCLOSIONS 

The  route  along  Holter  Lake  Is  by  far  the 
most  desirable  from  the  outdoor  recreation 
viewijoint.  Improved  access  would  be  pro- 
vided to  an  area  that  now  has  very  limited 
access,  and  greatly  increase  the  use  of  Holter 
Lake  as  a  recreation   area.     Even   more   Im- 
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portant,  damage  to  Prlckley  pear  Cr«.v 
the  reduction  of  access  to  hunting  cW^ 
avoided.  "  ^"W  be 

The  highway  commission  is  dedlfi«t-.i  . 
the  policy  of  building  the  bestToS/l^ 
slble  at  least  cost.  This  often  meanTMrai^ 
routes  through  narrow  canyons  which  r»^ 
formerly  valuable  streams  Into  sliitT^ 
run?  of  little  value  to  fish  life  Wlldiif!  * 
esthetic  values  in  this  program  we  rIS? 
have  not  been  given  sufficient  conslderftHr^' 
Roadbulldcrs  should  assume  a  reBponrtbmf, 
toward  maintaining  certain  other  vai„ 
When  considering  the  routing  of  hiRh».« 

Funds  financing  roadbulldlng  come  trU^ 
the  same  public  that  enjoys  outdoor  r^a^ 
tion.  In  Montana  one-third  of  the  p^ju" 
tlon  fishes  or  hunts.  There  is  no  eettoiil 
of  how  many  others  simply  enjoy  estheti^ 
values  such  as  the  beauty  of  a  natural  trom 
stream.  "' 

Due  to  serious  wildlife  losses  the  Montan. 
Pish  and  Game  Department  takes  the  sumd 
that  the  Interstate  highway  between  HeW 
and  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Creek  should  not 
be  routed  through  the  Wolf  Creek  Canyon!^ 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems, is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  All  surveys,  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  project  under  this  section  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  approves  the  sur- 
veys, plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
such  project  as  being  satisfactory  in  the  In- 
terests of  conserving  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources  In  the  area  of  the 
project. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (A)  may  conduct  such  Investiga- 
tions, surveys  and  research  projects  as  he 
deems  necessary,  and  (B)  shall  consult  with 
and  give  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
State  submitting  such  project. 

"(3)  Funds  made  available  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  104(a)  for  administration 
and  research  shall  also  be  available  for  in- 
vestigations, surveys,  and  research  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
this  subsection." 


[From    the    Congressional    Record,    1962] 

Highway    Construction    and    Streak 
Co  nsebvation 
Mr.    MrrcAur.   Mr.    President,    on    January 
30  I  Introduced  S.  2767,  to  save  our  vanish- 
ing streams  from  the  roadbullders. 

It  would  require  approval  of  the  Secret, 
tary     of     Interior    of     Federal-aid    highway 
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,  n.  involving  flah,  -wUdllfe.  and  recreation 
P"^rl^  ThS  bill  would  r^iuire  the  Sec- 
^•^   consult    with    appropriate    State 

^^  had  a  considerable  amount  of  mall 
rlr«rtof  this  proposal.     But  some  of 
!^/SSSo?de^  s^^Tthat  this  be  left 
^  th*  hands  of  the  States. 

'Slt^  has  not  worked  is  demonstrated 
,n  state  after  State.  The  President's  Pol- 
utlon  control  Advisory  Board  considers 
h^ffhwav  construction  as  a  major  cause  of 
«lrflment  pollution  and  stream  destruction, 
^nvs  1.200  miles  of  trout  streams  In  the 
f^X  Hills  have  been  reduced  to  160  miles, 
^uth  Dakota  biologists  attribute  the  major 
nortlon  of  this  loss  to  highway  construction 
?nd  the  resultant  sediment  poUutlon. 

A  1961  survey  of  only  a  few  of  the  streams 
in  Montana  showed  78.4  miles  of  original 
channel  lost  to  highway  construction. 

In  Montana,  leaving  thU  question  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  has  meant  leaving  it  In 
the  hands  of  the  highway  department,  which 
has  demonstrated  no  concern  for  protecting 
valuable  natural  resources.  In  the  words  of 
Director  Walt  Everin,  of  the  Montana  Pish 
and  Game  Department: 

"We  have  made  several  requests  to  the 
Montana  Highway  Department  that  sections 
of  proposed  highways  be  rerouted  to  avoid 
damaging  trout  streams.  To  date,  we  have 
not  had  a  major  request  granted  • 
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(From   the    Congressional    Record.    Mar.    5. 
'  1962] 

SOS:  Savi  Our  Streams 
Mr  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  highway  con- 
struction is  ruining  many  fine  streams  On 
January  30, 1  Introduced  S  2767,  which  would 
require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid 
highways  systems,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation  resources. 
The  bin  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Recently,  Utah  State  University  published 
a  study  entitled  "Road  Construction  and 
Resource  Use"— Extension  Circular  297. 
This  statement,  with  recommendations  for 
coordinated  planning  Is  a  contribution  of  the 
College  of  Forest,  Range,  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, at  Utah  State.  The  concluding 
recooimendatlons  are: 

First.  Begin  a  stepped  up  research  pro- 
gram to  determine  future  transportation  re- 
quirements as  related  to  resovirce  use  and 
human  populations.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
resources  of  universities  be  utilized  fur  this 
research. 

Second.  Enact  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tion requiring  coordination  of  all  agencies 
having  responsibility  for  resources  affected 
by  highway  construction.  At  present,  such 
consultation  frequently  takes  place  on  a  vol- 
untary basis;  but  there  Is  no  legal  mandate 
for  coordinated  planning. 

Third.  Establish  through  legislation.  State 
highway  planning  boards  or  commissions 
having  broad  representation  in  all  phases 
of  land  use,  with  authority  to  review  and 
reject  highway-design  proposals. 

Fotirth.  Obtain  legislative  recognition  by 
local.  State,  and  FWleral  Governments  of  this 
principle ;  The  costs  of  adequately  protecting 
major  resources — forest,  range,  and  water- 
shed; recreational  and  scenic;  and  wildlife — 
are  normal  costs  of  highway  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  text  of  thU  pamphlet  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


ters  outward,  engulfing  farms.  This  two- 
fold shift  has  created  the  modern  suburban 
phenomenon. 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  these  move- 
ments, but  their  direction  is  determined 
largely  by  highway  construction.  This  has 
been  true  since  man's  earliest  times.  Shel- 
ters, villages,  towns,  and  cities  have  followed 
trails,  roads,  and  waterways.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, accessibility  and  transportation  gov- 
ern where  people  live  and  how  land  will  be 
used. 

•Perhaps  the  most  obvious  effect  of  high- 
way construction  Is  the  direct  loss  of  land, 
especially  farmland — an  incipient  erosion  of 
a  national  resource.     For   example,  the  new 
Federal   freeway    program    requires   30    acres 
per  mile  of  highway.     The  freeways  will  con- 
sume the  equivalent  of  11.000  farms  of   160 
acres  each.    Of  even  greater  Importance   is 
the  Indirect  loss.     Residential,  bxisiness.  and 
Industrial  expansions   follow  new  highways. 
leapfrogging    from    one    intersection    to    the 
next.     These   developments   consume   a   vast 
acreage    and    modify    the    use    of    adjacent 
lands.     Between  the  intersections,  islands  of 
unmanageable  lands  are  created.     These  fre- 
quently    become    the    sites    for    junkyards, 
shoddy  developments,  and  other  land  wast- 
ing areas.     The  older  concentrations  become 
less  important,  but  remain.     This  unplanned 
development     of     shoestring     communities 
alters  tax  structures  and  complicates  public 
services    such    as    school    facilities,    garbage 
and    sewage    disposal,    and    police    and    fire 
protection. 

"There  are  many  other  Impacts  including 
direct  destruction  of  scenic,  recreation,  and 
wildlife  values  as  well  as  the  more  subtle  in- 
fluence upon  animal  behavior,  especially 
wildlife  movements 

"While  man  has  strong  material  interests, 
he  has,  through  recorded  history,  demon- 
strated a  strong  desire  and  need  for  the 
aesthetic  values  of  life.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  culture  of  early  civilizations  and  by 
present  day  efforts  to  beautify  utilitarian 
objects  Similar  expressions  are  evident  to- 
day in  Europe.  England,  for  example,  takes 
great  pride  in  the  green  belts  which  sur- 
round and  beautify  its  communities.  These 
make  highway  travel  a  more  pleasing  ex- 
perience. 

"Basically,  highways  serve  a  strictly  utili- 
tarian purpose — their  function  Is  to  get 
people  and  materials  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, whether  this  be  for  reasons  of  com- 
merce, defense,  or  recreation.  There  Is, 
however,  a  growing  Interest  In  beautifying 
these  routes.  This  requires  more  money, 
first  to  minimize  damage,  and  secondly  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  road. 

"Highway  designers  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  three  factors:  traffic  patterns: 
engineering  feasibility:  and  economy  of  de- 
sign. These  have  been  the  guides  govern- 
ing highway  construction.  Traffic  demands, 
destinations,  safety  factors,  and  public  pres- 
sures have  been  Important  considerations. 
Rarely  has  the  impact  upon  land  use  and 
human  population  distributions  received 
adequate  attention.  Indeed,  those  who  urge 
consideration  of  other  resources  are  often 
labeled  'obstructionists  to  progress.' 

"In  States  lacking  a  higliway  planning 
board  or  commission,  the  highway  depart- 
ment has  In  effect  become  the  land  use 
planning  agency,  generally  without  person- 
nel competent  in  many  aspects  of  land  use 
"This  statement  Is  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact on  only  three  major  resources  groups. 

( 1 )  Forest,  range,  and  watershed  resources: 

(2)  wildlife  resources   and    (3)    scenic   and 
recreational  resources 


"THE   general    nCPACT    OF    HIGHWAT    CONSTRUC- 
TION   UPON    LAND    USX 

"The  United  States  Is  experiencing  a  mass 
shift  In  population.  There  are  movements 
from  farms  toward  cities  and  from  city  cen- 


"Forest,  range,  and   watershed  resources 

"Highways  have  certain  positive  values  for 

forest     and    range    resources.     Timber     and 

livestock    are     commonly     transported     by 

truck:  hence,  the  improvement  of  roads  aids 


In  the  normal  activities  of  marketing  these 
resources. 

"Deleterious  effects  also  occur.  With  bet- 
ter highways,  more  people  visit  forest  and 
rangelands  which  are  frequently  critical 
watershed  areas.  Increased  visits  magnify 
fire  dangers  and  the  risk  of  denuding  critical 
aresis.  Moreover,  livestock  losses  due  to  theft 
and  accident  may  occur  more  frequently. 
The  latter  loss  can  be  minimized  by  fenced 
roadways.  Fenced  rights-of-way.  however, 
conaplicate  range  management  practices. 

"Highway  cuts  frequently  alter  water  table 
levels  in  their  Immediate  vicinity.  These 
changes  often  have  adverse  effects  upon  ad- 
jacent timber,  causing  It  to  become  weak- 
ened and  more  susceptible  to  disease  and  In- 
sect Infestation  that  may  spread  through 
the  entire  sUnd  This  Is  but  one  of  the 
unexpected  and  complex  Impacts  of  highway 
construction  on  natural  resources. 

"Watershed  problems  are  serious.  The 
large  cuts  and  fills  common  to  modern  high- 
way design  expose  raw,  tuistablllzed  soil  to 
the  forces  of  erosion.  Ftu-ther.  hard-surfaced 
roadbeds  accvunulate  water  which  must  be 
disposed  of  wisely  to  prevent  erosion  dam- 
age. In  mountainous  range  and  forest  lands 
this  Is  not  easy.  Natural  channels  are  often 
forced  to  accommodate  quantities  of  water 
far  beyond  their  natural  capacities,  and  the 
frequently  step  gradients  Intensify  erosive 
action. 

"Concentrations  of  runoff  from  large  areas 
Into  a  limited  number  of  culverts  which 
conduct  the  concentrated  fiow  into  Inade- 
quate channels  on  the  downhill  side  create 
major  watershed  problems.  Highway  en- 
gineering and  designing  should  include  fa- 
cilities to  reduce  the  concentration  of  run- 
off and  to  expend  the  energy  of  Increased 
runoff  volume  and  velocity  so  that  soil 
stability  is  retained.  Gully  formation  below 
culverts  lowers  water  tables  and  Is  a  prime 
contributor  to  deterioration  of  vegetation. 

"There  are  similar  problems,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  with  access  roads,  trails,  and  other 
unsurfaced  routes  In  forest  and  watershed 
areas.  These,  too,  deserve  careful  attention. 
"Erosion  can  be  minimized  by  careful  en- 
gineering. In  the  past,  this  has  received  too 
little  attention.  This  may  reflect  a  weak- 
ness in  engineering  education.  Many  en- 
gineers are  not  aware  of  the  complex  and 
adverse  biological  effects  of  erosion. 
"Wildlife  resources 
"Game:  Highways  are  increasingly  hazard- 
ous to  game  animals.  Wider  roads,  higher 
speeds,  and  fenced  rights-of-way  combine  to 
cause  losses  among  game  animals,  especially 
in  the  West  where  big  game  migrations  take 
place  from  mountains  to  foothills. 

"Some  of  these  losses  and  hazards  will  not 
be  eliminated.  Speed  limits  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  levels  which  would  eliminate  game 
losses.  Nor  can  the  width  of  the  roads  be 
reduced.  Two  features  may  be  effective  in 
considering  game  needs:  road  location,  and 
type  of   construction,  including  fencing. 

"In  the  West,  big  game  animals,  particu- 
larly deer,  migrate  from  high  mountain  sum- 
mer ranges  to  the  foothill  winter  ranges. 
Since  towns  and  cities  are  often  located  In 
the  mouths  of  canyons,  the  major  highways 
which  connect  these  towns  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  and.  frequently,  directly 
across  these  semiannual  migration  routes. 
Considerable  losses  occur  in  localities  where 
there  are  large  migrating  herds.  This  has 
been  true  in  the  past  with  single  lane  roads, 
unfenced  or  so  jxxjrly  fenced  as  to  cause  no 
obstacle  to  animal  movements. 

"The  construction  of  wide,  divided,  and 
fenced  freeways  is  of  greater  concern.  The 
fences  are  not  complete  barriers  to  deer. 
Older  and  weaker  animals  often  fail  to  clear 
the  fence  and  Ijecome  entangled.  The  ani- 
mals entering  the  right-of-way  face  other 
Obstacles,  the  second  fence  and  the  oncom- 
ing cars.    They  often  become  confused  and 
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mill  about  until  hit  by  vehicles.  Also,  of 
paramount  concern  Is  the  hazard  to  human 
life  and  property. 

"Tbese  losses  may  be  minimized  by  ad- 
vance planning.  In  some  areas,  the  high- 
way could  be  located  far  enough  from  the 
foothills  to  avoid  the  major  migration  route 
and  be  fenced  as  an  added  precaution. 
Fences  sbouid  be  big-game  proof.  Where 
there  is  sul&cient  winter  range  above  the 
highway,  this  may  solve  the  problem. 

"In  some  cases,  highway  location  cannot 
be  varied  to  avoid  migration  routes.  This 
is  true  in  canyons  and  where  the  winter 
range  is  a  great  distance  from  the  planned 
route.  The  solution  to  this  hazard  may  be 
fencing  to  prevent  entry  of  animals  into  the 
right-of-way,  combined  with  underpasses  at 
strategic  intervals.  If  properly  constructed 
and  located,  it  seems  likely  that  these  safe- 
guards would  provide  sufficient  opportunity 
for  game  to  safely  bypass  the  highway. 
However,  the  responses  of  big  game  to  by- 
passes are  not  well  known. 

"Another  problem  is  In  maintaining  ade- 
quate game  harvest.  Many  canyon  highways 
are  narrow  and  tortuous.  Often  the  entire 
canyon  bottom  may  be  expropriated  by  the 
right-of-way,  effectively  sealing  off  access  to 
the  trails  and  secondary  roads  leading  up 
tributary  drainages  formerly  open  and  used 
by  hunters.  The  Federal  freeway  system, 
with  its  limited  access,  has  the  same  effect. 
This  prevents  himter  access  and  proper  har- 
vesting of  game  in  the  contiguous  areas, 
resulting  in  a  deterioration  of  range  condi- 
tions. Proper  planning  can  minimize,  if  not 
eliminate,  the  difficulties.  Interchanges 
leading  to  existing  roads  and  new  construc- 
tion of  subsidiary  roads  should  be  part  of  the 
roadbuildlng  operation  if  proper  game  har- 
vest is  to  be  maintained.  Access  is  also 
needed  in  managing  other  resources — for 
timber  removal.  Are  suppression,  and  moving 
livestock. 

"The  direct  and  indirect  loss  of  farmlands 
Is  important  to  upland  game,  especially 
pheasants  and  quail.  In  addition  to  the 
land  used  for  roads,  residential,  and  indus- 
trial pxirposes,  'shoestring'  developments 
create  isolated  islands  of  habitat  where  game 
management  and  harvest  is  impractical. 
These  'islands'  cause  safety  problems;  some 
areas  must  be  closed  even  where  game  is 
present  in  harvestable  nvunbers. 

"Shifting  human  populations,  folloviring 
highway  construction,  cause  changes  in 
hunting  pressures.  Further,  modem  high- 
ways and  automobiles  result  in  a  very  mobile 
hunting  public,  with  hunting  areas  within 
easy  reach.  This  means  that  game  manag- 
ers shovild  develop  and  use  means  of  manlp- 
iilating  hunter  pressure. 

"Clearly,  the  impact  upon  game  resources 
and  their  harvest  must  receive  more  atten- 
tion in  highway  planning. 

"Fish:  Water  courses,  lakes,  swamps,  and 
marshes  often  complicate  highway  construc- 
tion. Often  the  "ideal"  site  for  a  proposed 
highway  is  also  the  location  of  bodies  of 
water.  The  simplest  expedient  is  to  follow 
the  most  economical  course,  and  this  course 
very  often  modifies  the  flow  rate,  gradient, 
pools,  and  riffles  of  a  stream,  or  the  water 
levels  of  marshes,  swamps,  and  lakes.  Wa- 
ters, wherever  they  occur,  are  of  scenic 
value.  For  that  reason  alone,  their  protec- 
tion should  be  considered. 

"A  body  of  water  capable  of  supporting  fish 
Is  a  living  thing — a  delicately  balanced  sys- 
tem. This  is  not  generally  understood. 
There  is  a  delicate  'chain'  that  must  not  be 
broken — a  chain  of  light  and  shade,  aquatic 
plants  and  animals,  adequate  oxygen,  proi>er 
temperatures,  and  other  factors.  Any  dis- 
txurbance  of  this  chain  upsets  the  delicate 
balance  so  essential  to  fish  life. 

"For  example,  channelizing  or  straighten- 
ing a  stream  increases  erosion  and  siltation, 


resulting  In  turbid  waters.  Sunlight  reach- 
ing the  stream  bottom  is  reduced,  eggs  are 
smothered,  and  tiny  food  organisms  suffo- 
cated. Removal  of  streamside  vegetation 
reduces  shade  and  Increases  water  tempera- 
tures. Channelizing  eliminates  meander- 
Ings,  increases  the  gradient  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water.  Pish,  like  all  animals. 
need  rest.  With  high  velocity,  rest  Is  im- 
possible and  fish  are  eliminated.  Channeliz- 
ing also  reduces  the  length  of  a  stream,  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  living  space.  The 
sum  effect  of  channelizing  a  stream  Is  to 
eliminate  or  very  seriously  reduce  fishing. 

"Earth  filled  structvires  across  lakes  cause 
biological  changes.  Water  above  the  im- 
poundment may  fluctuate  or  stagnate,  often 
causing  changes  In  Its  biological  composi- 
tion. 

"Drainage  of  swamps  or  marshes  eliminates 
fish  habitat  and  ultimately  the  fishery  along 
with  waterfowl  and  furbearer  resources. 

"Even  with  the  best  of  Intentions  and  sub- 
stantial funds,  complete  mitigation  of  losses 
Is  virtually  impossible.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  Immediately  create  a  fishing  hole  or 
restore  a  length  of  stream  with  the  proper 
biota — with  the  proper  relationship  of  pools, 
riffles,  and  shade.  Further,  restoration  costs 
more  than  protection. 

"Scenic  and  recreational  resources 
"Highways  which  provide  access  to  areas 
of  scenic  grandeur  are  a  service  to  a  vast 
nxunber  of  Americans.  What  Is  often  not 
considered,  however,  Is  that  the  country 
through  which  these  highways  pass  Is  often 
of  scenic  and  recreational  value  in  its  own 
right.  These  values  should  be  preserved 
wherever  possible. 

"Many  highways  pass  through  canyon 
bottoms.  Because  It  Is  usually  narrow,  the 
canyon  bottom  is  the  cheapest  and  most  di- 
rect course.  This  type  of  road  very  often 
sacrifices  the  bottom  of  a  canyon,  eliminates 
valuable  streamslde  trees,  channelizes  a 
meandering  stre&m,  and  reduces  scenic 
beauty  simply  because  it  costs  more  money 
to  build  a  bridge  or  move  away  from  the 
stream. 

"The  West  has  a  great  many  scenic  areas 
that  are  sought  by  millions  of  people  every 
year.  The  American  public  has  shown  a 
need  for  scenic  values  and  open  spaces.  Mil- 
lions leave  the  cities  on  weekends  to  enjoy 
and  recreate  In  areas  of  natural  beauty.  This 
need  must  not  be  Ignored  when  highways  are 
planned.  Highways  should  be  designed  to 
minimize  damage  to  recreational  values. 

"Esthetic  and  social  considerations 
"Enjo3maent  of  the  out  of  doors  is  no 
longer  a  trivial  pastime.  National  leaders 
are  stressing  that  under  modern-day  condi- 
tions outdoor  recreation  is  vital  to  our  Indi- 
vidual and  national  character.  Marlon  Claw- 
son,  a  director  of  Resources  for  the  Future, 
has  cautioned.  'We  don't  )ust  want  outdoor 
recreation,  we  need  It." 

"Outdoor  recreation  has  become  of  tremen- 
dous social  Importance.  It  is  a  form  of  na- 
tional therapy.  The  need  Is  evidenced  by 
the  phenomenal  return  to  the  out  of  doors 
through  the  Increase  In  fishing  and  hunting, 
plcknlcklng,  camping,  and  boating.  The  In- 
crease In  these  activities  outstrips  the  pop- 
ulation gain.  Consideration  for  scenic  and 
recreational  values  Is  justified  solely  on  the 
basis  of  esthetic  and  social  values. 

"Economic  consideration 
"Tourists  in  the  United  States  spend  over 
$20  billion  annually.  Scenic  and  natural 
recreational  opportunities  are  responsible  for 
much  of  this  tourism.  Fishermen  and  hunt- 
ers spend  over  *5  billion.  These  expenditures 
will  continue  to  rise. 

"Tourism  can  and  is  adding  a  third  di- 
mension to  the  usual  two-dimensional  ag- 
ricultural-industrial economy.  Obviously, 
good  roads  are  essential  to  increasing  tourism! 
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It  is  equally  obvious  that  destruction  -.. 
attractions   Is   poor   resourcT  i^   aL^  «»• 
economy.  *****  Poor 

"Considering  the  tremendous  and  im.-. 
ing  economic  value  of  wUdllfe  k^mT*^ 
recreaUonal  resources,  it  is  absurd  Inn*^** 
dlculous  to  damage  these  resourMT^."' 
necessarily  simply  to  reduce  hlehwaT^Z?" 
Such  thinking  is  shortsighted  and  un- 
able, "uien- 

"The   need  for  coordinated  planning 
"Obviously,   highway  construction  han  . 
important  impact  on  natural  resourci*^.^ 
on  every  phase  of  htunan  activity    n^tim 
larly  upon  urban  and  rural  growth'  devel^ 
ment.  and  government.     With  more  d«3 
placing    more    demands    upon    natural   ;, 
sources    and    the    obvious    necessity    for 
modern    transportation    system,    there  \a  .' 
urgent  need  for  coordinated  and  Inteirrnf^ 
planning.    The  United  States  can  notonS 
afford  unnecessary  resource  waste  or  unwll 
land    use.      Obviously,   under   these  clrc^ 
stances    the    cost    of    highway    constnicum," 
must  lncrea.se.  " 

■Only  through  carefully  Integrated    lonj 
range  planning  can  resource  waste  be  n^ 
Imlzed.    It  has  long  been  held  that  highway 
planning  and  lu-ban  and  rural  development 
are  local  responsibilities.     Too  often  thla  re 
sponslbility    has    not    been    accepted      Thi 
State   and  Federal  Governments  have  cau 
tiously    maintained    a    hands-off    attitude 
The  Importance  of  the  responsibility  at  the 
local  level  Is  recognized  and  not  minimized 
The   State   and    Federal    Governments    how 
ever,   have  not  accepted   their  full  share  of 
responsibility   in  providing  assistance  In  a 
transportation  system   that  has  both  State 
and  National  Impacts. 

■Road  location  and  design  have  been  the 
province  of  county  and  State  highway  de- 
partments  with  local  chambers  of  commerce 
usually  having  a  considerable  Influence  a*- 
rlcultural.  wildlife,  recreational,  and  other 
interests  have  not  been  actively  involved  ex- 
cept  where  pressures  have  been  brought  to 
bear. 

•The  broad  resource  picture  and  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  all  resource  users  can- 
not  be  considered  until  there  is  adequate 
representation  of  all  Interests  In  the  earliest 
planning  stages  of  highway  construction. 
There  must  also  be  support  from  administra- 
tive and  elected  officials  sympathetic  to  the 
unvoiced  needs  of  the  public — needs  that  are 
perhaps  unknown  to  the  general  public  dur- 
ing the  planning  stages. 

"Recommendations 

■The  following  actions  are  recommended 
to  assure  coordinated  planning,  intelligent 
resource  use  and  orderly  urban  and  riu-al  de- 
velopment, all  of  which  are  Influenced  to  a 
large  extent  by  highway  construction: 

"1.  Begin  a  stepped  up  research  program 
to  determine  future  transportation  require- 
ments as  related  to  resource  use  and  human 
populations.  It  is  suggested  that  the  re- 
sources of  universities  be  utilized  for  this  re- 
search. 

"2  Enact  Federal  and  State  legislation  re- 
quiring coordination  of  all  agencies  having 
responsibility  for  resources  affected  by  high- 
way construction.  At  present  such  consul- 
tation frequently  takes  place  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  but  there  Is  no  legal  mandate  for  co- 
ordinated planning. 

■'3.  Establish  through  legislation  State 
highway  planning  boards  or  commission* 
having  broad  representation  in  all  phases  of 
land  use  with  authority  to  review  and  reject 
highway  design  proposals. 

"4.  Obtain  legislative  recognition  by  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments  of  this  prin- 
ciple; The  costs  of  adequately  protecting 
major  resources — forest,  range,  and  water- 
shed; recreational  and  scenic;  and  wildlife— 
are  normal  costs  of  highway  construction." 
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nFrom  the  daily  Conc«msional  Rkcobd, 

SOS:  Savx  Otra  Streams 

/iTTtenslon  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Ua  MrrCALr 
*^f  Monuna.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
states.  Thursday.  March   8.   1962) 
Mr    MirrcALF.  Mr.  President,   the   March    1 
i«ue  of  Conservation  News.  publUhed  by  the 
National    Wildlife    Federation,    features    an 


of  open  country,  mountains  and  desert.  The 
deep  ruta  left  by  tbes«  pr&lrle  schooners 
still  can  be  traced  in  some  regions  and  have 
been  given  immortality  by  way  of  historic 
markers.  And,  with  people  surging  off  into 
the  wilderness  from  the  main  line  of  travel, 
more  wagon  ruts  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
vanishing  game  and  Indians.  Settlements 
began  to  spring  up  which  were  connected 
by   stagecoach    lines;    and   civilization   reso- 


by  Ernest  Swift  entitled  "Conservation  lutely  crept  into  the  hinterlands. 

*t^  the  Construction  of  Public  Roads."  "in  the   forest  country   of   New  England. 

Mr    Swift  refers  to   my   blU.  S.  2767,   now  jiew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Great  I^akes 

the     Committee     on     Public     Works,  states,  tote  roads  were  axed  through  to  sup- 


before 


"From  then  on,  railroads  were  built  with 
a  frenzy,  piercing  many  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness. But  from  the  settlements  which  sprang 
up,  it  was  still  the  horse,  wagon,  and  buggy, 
and  the  old  country  road  that  connected  the 
hinterlands  with  this  new  phenomenon  of 
speed  and  comfort. 

"The  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  changed 
the  portent  of  future  civilization  beyond  all 
Imagination  and,  with  it,  the  lives  of  all 
Individuals.  However,  the  automobile,  with 
a  somewhat  longer  time  fuse,  also  drastically 
reshaped  the  Nation's  living  pattern;  and 
with    the    arrival   of   the    model    T — the   Tin 


hlch  would   protect  fish   and   wUdllfe   and      pjy  distant  lumber  camps  with   beans,  salt      Lizzy — avaUable     at    a    very    modest    price, 
thM  recreation  values  In  highway  construe-     pork,  and  tea.    As  the  forest  fringe  receded,     many  traditions  became  btu-ied  under  a  new 
otner  .  .    ^ 1  „#  ♦»,,.  c<>,~i.oto<-<r        .    .   '  .     ^    _, ■  — 1,_   i *,.i   «.»^«i....,»«on      and  strange  era. 

"The  model  T  was  easy  with  which  to 
tinker,  economical  to  operate,  and  versatile 
in  its  uses.  It  could  negotiate  sagebrush 
and  sand  trials  into  mining,  cow.  and  log- 
ging camps.  It  brought  isolated  plainsmen 
and  back-country  farmers  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
It  might  have  to  l>e  put  up  on  blocks  during 
the     winter     months.     People     could     visit 


tion  by  requiring  approval  of  the  Secretary      stole   but  chronically   hopeful   frontiersmen 

of    the   Interior    of    project    surveys,    plans,      -  ■•  •   --      -•- ■ —  *--'> "»- 

specifications,  and  estimates  for  Federal  aid 

"^"af  states  that  the  idea  behind  the  bill  '■Is 
being  substantially  endorsed  by  conserva- 
tion groups  from  many  States,  who  resent 
the  callous  disregard  given  to  recreational 
and  esthetic  values." 

President,   I   ask   unanimous   consent 


Mr 


followed  the  old  logging  trails  with  wagon, 
family,  and  livestock  to  hew  out  a  farm 
among  the  stumps.  In  much  of  the  South 
It  was  easier  to  drive  a  team  of  mules  and 
wagon  through  the  pine  forests  to  a  new 
plantation  site,  a  turpentine  or  logging  camp. 
"Such  was  the  beginning  of  roads  In  the 
United  States,  mere  thread:,  of  travel  follow- 
ing the  ancient  paths  of  game  herds  and  red 


to  insert  the  article,  "Conservation  and  the      mgn,   with    possible    confusion   where    there      around   the    neighborhood   more   often    and 


Construction  of  Public  Roads,"  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CONSERVATION     AND    THE    CONSTRDCTION     OF 
PUBLIC   ROADS :     PART    I 

"Long  before  the  advent  of  white  men  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  game  trails 
were  l)elng  used  as  routes  of  travel  by  the 
Indians.  Herbivorous  animals  such  as  buf- 
falo, elk.  and  deer  had  a  canny  instinct  for 
easy  courses  which  avoided  steep  elevations 
and  obstrucUons.  Invariably,  game  trails 
led  to  water,  to  food,  or  to  areas  of  protection 
against  winter  storms.  It  was  logical  that 
Indians  used  these  traUs  when  hunting  or  as 
a  means  of  traversing  the  country.  Many  of 
the  trails  were  very  distinctive,  having  been 
worn  down  by  countless  hooves  and  mocca- 
sins. 

"The  early  white  man,  recognizing  logic  of 
the  Indian,  also  used  game  trails  In  pene- 
trating the  continent.  However,  In  the  east- 
ern United  States  and  Canada  the  number- 
less rivers  and  waterways,  man's  most 
ancient  highways,  better  served  the  first  ex- 
plorers. Travel  by  water  was  faster,  often 
more  safe,  and  provisions  and  trade  goods 
could  be  carried.  Lewis  and  Clark  used  the 
great  continental  artery,  the  Missouri  River. 
on   their    notable    expedition. 

"But  following  the  explorers,  the  church, 
and  the  traders,  came  armies  and  then  set- 
tlers. Armies  are  not  so  constituted  as  to 
travel  light,  and  settlers,  cutting  loose  from 
home  communities,  took  as  many  worldly 
goods  as  could  be  piled  In  a  wagon.  Meager 
by  present  standards — plunder  they  called 
Itr-they  took  tools  for  farming,  as  well  as 
furnlttu^,  and  a  few  dishes  and  fine  linens 
as  a  symbol  of  civilization. 

"Until  the  prairies  and  then  the  plains 
were  reached,  roads  had  to  be  cut  through  a 
thousand  miles  or  virgin  forest.  These  new 
gashes  through  tlmt>er,  full  of  roots,  and 
mosquito  holes.  Invariably  followed  game 
and  Indian  traces:  and  wandered  through 
moimtaln  gaps,  around  promontories  and 
Into  sylvan  valleys  where  food  for  stock,  fuel, 
water,  and  wild  meat  could  be  found. 

"West  of  the  Mississippi,  forests  were  of 
less  consequence,  until  the  mountains  were 
reached,  and  then  the  massive  ramparts  were 
more  of  an  obstacle  than  trees.  First  there 
was  the  long,  waving  prarie  grass,  dwindling 
In  lushness  with  the  advance  toward  the 
western  sun,  then  buffalo  grass,  and  finally 
desert  with  Its  punishing  heat  and  sparse 
waterholes. 

"The  long  line  of  freight  wagons  with  their 
many  oxen  and  mules,  pulling  out  of  8t. 
Louis  for  Santa  Fe;  Oregon  and  California, 
left  their  historic  imprints  across  2,000  miles 


was  a  fork,  and  an  equally  questionable  des 
tinatlon. 

"No  doubt  I  win  be  accused  of  reactionary 
sentiments  if  I  advert  to  recalling  the  sand 
trails  where  I  hiked  or  drove  a  wagon  some 
50  years  or  more  ago.  But  such  roads  could 
be  a  means  of  some  education.  A  bare  board 
across  a  wagon  box  for  a  seat  developed 
physical  endurance  and  patience,  and  was  an 
Ideal  point  of  observation.  Many  of  my  first 
conservation  lessons  In  tree,  flower,  and  bird 
identification  were  the  result  of  a  slow-mov- 
ing team  along  two  sandy  ruts  with  a  grassy 
hump  between,  where  a  wheel  hub  would 
occasionally  scrape  the  bark  from  a  tree  as 
the  wagon  rolled  and  swayed  over  an  ex- 
posed root  or  boulder. 

"With  a  heavy  load,  3  miles  an  hour  was 
average  progress;  with  an  empty  wagon,  pos- 
sibly 4.  With  some,  the  mind  became  a 
blank  of  stole  patience,  but  to  me  It  was  a 
fascinating  panorama  of  nature  and  won- 
derful smells.  In,arlably,  red  squirrels 
vented  their  Indignation  at  being  disturbed, 
and  there  were  occasional  deer,  a  wolf  track 
In  the  sand,  and  over  long,  long  Intervals, 
a  bear  In  a  raspberry  patch. 

"The  brisk  chill  of  winter  ushered  in  a  dif- 
ferent but  equally  fascinating  world.  There 
was  the  contrast  of  green  pine,  balsam,  and 
spruce,  often  festooned  with  snow,  and  Inter- 
spersed with  leafless  hardwoods  and  aspen. 
Roads  were  unplowed  In  those  days,  and  the 
sleigh — now  a  museum  piece — was  the  sole 
conveyance.  With  hot  bricks  as  foot  warm- 
ers, and  the  music  of  heel  chains,  the  crystal 
snow  vistas  would  be  punctuated  with  occa- 
sional tracks  of  some  wild  creature  in  search 
of  food.  There  would  be  the  silent  flight 
of  a  lumberjack,  and  then  on  the  clear,  sharp 
air  would  come  the  raucous  croak  of  a  raven, 
or  the  Impertinent  challenge  of  a  bluejay. 
And  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  a 
small  stream  with  miniature  rapids  fighting 
the  ever-encroaching  Ice  as  it  edges  out  from 
the  banks,  and  overall,  flanked  with  a  blan- 
ket of  ttifted  snow. 

"I  am  glad  that  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
these  seminars  of  nature  via  the  old  woods 
road.  Many  a  person  today  has  nostalgic 
memories  of  such  experiences  as  a  trace 
across  an  unplowed  prairie  In  heat  and  in 
cold,  with  the  North  Star  as  the  only  guide. 
"In  1860.  railroads  had  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  covered  wagon  was 
becoming  less  Important  as  a  mode  of  travel. 
The  Civil  War  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
railroads  to  both  the  North  and  the  South 
and.  when  hostilities  ceased,  the  Nation  was 
ready  to  span  the  continent  with  steel  rails, 
by  Joining  the  Central  Pacific  coming  east 
from  Sacramento  and  the  Union  Pacific  from 
Omaha. 


seek  out  relatives  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance than  formerly:  and  a  few  daring  east- 
erners vetured  west  to  Yellowstone  Park 
and  other  scenic  regions.  These  early  con- 
quests prompted  the  camera  business  and 
the  sale  of  magazines,  portraying  the  con- 
quistadors In  linen  dusters  and  goggles,  with 
their  open-air  vehicles  loaded  down  with 
camp  equipment.  Often  It  showed  them 
prying  themselves  out  of  the  mud.  or  with 
a  team  of  horses  hitched  to  the  front. 

"The  tempo  of  life  became  accelerated: 
there  was  more  sophistication,  and  the  so- 
called  country  bumpkin  disappeared  as  the 
range  of  travel  broadened.  Garage  signs  ap- 
peared over  blacksmith  shops,  and  hand- 
cranked  gas  pumps  replaced  watering 
troughs. 

"As  the  rich,  level  prairies  were  home- 
steaded,  roads  were  built  on  section  lines. 
They  were  narrow,  with  definite  right  angle 
corners  so  as  not  to  take  up  any  more  val- 
uable plowland  that  was  necessary:  and  was 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  population  was 
much  less  than  half  its  present  density. 

"In  the  hill  and  mountain  country,  roads 
often  followed  the  valleys,  and  for  egress 
made  switchback  cuts  in  the  hill  or  moun- 
tainside to  the  rim  above  the  valley  floor. 

"Identifications  were  much  more  colorful 
than  a  mere  number  on  a  sign.  There  would 
be  the  valley  road,  the  river  road,  the  sandy 
creek  road,  the  swamp  road,  the  Swede  road, 
the  Russian  road,  or  a  musical  Indian  name: 
and  not  a  few  went  by  some  vivid  Anglo- 
Saxon  terminology  to  indicate  their  impassi- 
bility or  rough  elevations. 

"Prior  to  the  automobile,  roadbuildlng  was 
a  township,  village,  or  municipal  responai- 
blUty,  with  much  of  the  maintenance  carried 
on  by  each  landowner  working  out  his  poll 
tax.  I  distinctly  recall  substituting  for  my 
father  In  working  out  the  poll  tax.  Road 
construction  and  repairs  were  a  matter  of 
teams  and  slushers  or  wheel  scrapers,  dump 
wagons,  a  breaking  plow  and  hand  shoveling, 
and  with  a  generous  application  of  dynamite 
for  stumps  and  rocks.  Bridges  and  culverts 
were  of  wood  and  swamps  were  corduroyed. 
"As  the  Nation  became  dedicated  to  the 
automobile,  such  methods  no  longer  sufficed. 
The  gas  tax  came  into  being  for  new  and  Im- 
proved road  construction  and,  to  insure  com- 
parable standards.  State  highway  commU- 
slons  were  established  and  granted  some  very 
positive  authorities  In  spending  and  deter- 
mining highway  routes.  The  automobile 
also  developed  many  new  professions,  among 
them  the  highway  engineer.  Finally  came 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  created  by  the 
National  Congress,  with  even  greater  author- 
ities and  fabulous  sums  to  spend. 
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"With  the  scent  of  public  money  In  the     vital  to  fish  spawning  and  flahfood  produc-      credible  amount  of  eravel  wo„)h  k.  ^ 
air.   the   superhighway,  the  cloverleaf.  and     tlon— and  indirect,  as  a  result  of  the  effects     streambeds  especially  In  ree?on.  «^    "^  **«» 
the  doubledeck  roada  have  been  sponsored     of  suspended  silt  on  spawning  success,  food     deposits  are  ec^ce  ^K»ons  ^^here  irr.„-. 


enthusiastically  by   Industries   such   as   the     production,  and  flsh  growth.     A  nvunber  of 
automobile     mantifacturers,     oil     and     gas     localized  biological  studies  have  been  con- 


gravel 


■Mr.  Bertram  D.  Tallamy  went  on  record 

interests,  equipment,  oement  and  construe-  ducted  and  have  demonstrated  the'hL^Yiil  HilhwarAdmStStSJ^  Z^^lll  "  ^<*«») 

tlon  companies^ and  a  vast  army  of  super-  effects    of     channelization.     Inadequate     or  for  the  esthetic  values  of^oart.L*'?!^**"^^ 

bureaucrats.     Transcontinental    roads    have  poorly    designed    culverts,   dredging   in    the  He  stated  that  It  ccits  no  m.r^^<=t«on 

been  offlclally  blessed  a.  a  mUitary  necessity  streambeds  for  gravel  to   use  in  road  con-  mghwardlvlde  around  a  cl^mo  o^t*"*''  » 

and   as  public  works  projects  to  prime  the  structlon.  and   the  suspended  silt  loads  re-  a  frout  stream  than  It  do^i  to^.^   ^'^  «» 

national  economy.  suiting  from  these  activities.  values  and  destroy  them     WhUef^u"*  ***** 

As  is  common  when  a  program  grows  to  "Effects  of  suspended  silt  on  fish  popula-  encouraging    attitude     It    h^    oft-     '"  »" 

f,n';Lftl!?"^'^   P'^P^^"'"   ''"^    ^^.^"^  *^°^  "«   ^"^   "^'^'^^^   *^°"8»^   nonetheless  difficult  I)  Convince  State  hlghwa^enJ!"''*^ 

unlimited  powers,  and  becomes  so  expensive,  harmful.     An  extensive  study  was  made  of  that     recreational     consideration  J  ''"«'"««» 

so  dUlocatmg  to  many  people,  and  with  so  this  problem  several  years  ago  In  Oklahoma,  fully   a^  Impor  am  ^  the?r  ^o«T..^"^    ** 

much  land  covered  by  concrete,  and  so  ruth-  The    differences    found    in    nsh    growth    and  people    fr^    one    p^ce    to    annt^I  ^^^ 

^If".  '^."i^V"""  *°  °"'*''  ««'"'«»  affected,  reproduction,    and    production    of    fishfoods  short   a    Ume   a2  poSe      Thrm,^r   I"   " 

an  in  the  holy  name  of  progress,  many  people  between   clear   and    muddy    waters    were   of  country    emph^is    on    Umlted    ^£  ""v  **"' 

begin   to  question   the  validity   of  certain  great  significance.    Pish  in  clear  water  gained  wa  s  hasTlST  fencerormanv  1?*«^- 

aspects  and  the  Justifications  set  forth.  weight  about  four  times  as  fast  as  in  muddy  IrsuRic'ent  bought  has  been  ewJn?*'^ 

"Based  on  these  rapidly  growing  protests,  water.     Muddy  water  had  a  marked  unfavor-  vlding  access  to  streams   ^d   ^ZV^J^  ^'^^ 

Congre«man       01.EKM       CnKmNCHAM.       of  able  effect  on  reproduction  of  certain  species.  for  fi?herml^  and  othTr  rTcfelZll^  "^^ 

'?''/«f^n  totroduced   H.R.  8596   in  August  Pood  reproduction  was  up  to  14  times  greater  -a  recent  examDi?ofthrin%lr,K^^^. 

of  1961,  limiting  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  In  clear  than  In  muddv  waters  .,,„  o;,!^^.*    ,  k     ^       VT l  ^''^^'*''^  ^^'nk- 

Publlc    Roads    to    condemn    rights-of-way  "We  have  hSr^  of  many"Lt  in.stances  in  !".!  ll^i'^"!^  '^^."^.^-"L^^K^-^y  ^^«'neers  is 
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through  lands  dedicated  and  us^  as  public  the  WesrwheTe  spav^in^  a«Lo    salmon  Tn^lT.^  "'TTJl'"'  °^  "^'^'^^  ^"^ 

parks^ncludlng  City  and  municipal,  county,  and  steemeldhlv?t^n''fhvsTc^Uv  removed  "cL^Z  ''K^^"^^'"  w^u'ld'^^h?^^  "^^ 

and    State    parks.       To    further    Indicate    a  or  where  they  have  been  damaged  by  pollu-  adverse'effects  on^hl  imnnrt.^/^^    '"^""^ 

ig  concern.  S.  2767.  which  would  pro-  tlon   resulting   from    gravel    Wishing   opera-  erv  of  the  S^an  RS^^r^pr.n,  f^T'*  ^^ 

sh  and  wildlife  and  other  recreation  tlons.    In  the  East  and  North,  many  locally  "rated  to  a  ereat  Ixtenrthrn^    h^  T*"' 

in  highway  construction  by  requiring  famous  trout  streams  have   been  destroyed  .S  an   added  S  of  sa'S  ooo     ?l  "f"**^ 

:^  °f..l*L«.^''**'y    °'    ***!.  ^^^*°5  ''y  bulldozing,     m  the  south,  gravel  dredg-  "La  by  tife  State  enSnir.      ^111^ 


and    State    parka. 

growing  concern. 

tect  fish  and  wildlife  and  other  recreation 

values 

approval    —    — j    ^^    ,„^    ^^^^,^^  „,   i#miuu«ijiig.     m  me  ooutn,  gravel  areag-  nosed  hv  th»  stafA  »ncr)r,««v..      d_ 

of  project  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  ing  and  washing  has  done  incalculable  harli  f^^    hshe 'men  flshln^^ihri^..^'^  compan- 

estimates  for   Federal-aid    roads,   was   Intro-  to  smallmouth  bass  esoeciallv  .      "*"5-"^^"   nshlng   the   Logan   River  are 

duced  recently  by  Senator  L^  MrrcALF.  of          "The  key  queSn  ?!^Sved  concerns  rel-  ""''T,'ft'?,'l''"'  •^*'^'  ^T""^''^' 

Montana.  ative    values       For     which    ournose    Is    the  ^  "°  "^^^"^  *  unique  situation 

"Both  of  these  proposals  would  have  far-  streambed  gravel  more  valuable-to  produce  ?f^V"^'^8  ^^^  too  frequently  in  many  Sutes: 

reaching  effects  in  regulating  the  activities  fish  or  roadbeds?     In  this  connection    Call-  because    of    such    widespread    occur- 

of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.     No  doubt  fomla  has  made  an   intensive  survey  of  Its  t^     ^^'^""i?    *!,JT!)^   *  ^""   appreciation  of 

they  will  bring  forth  some  plaln-and-fancy  available  spawning  beds      It  was  estimated  wildlife  resources  affected,  th., 


protests.  But.  the  idea  is  being  substantially  in  1953  that  each  spawning  salmon  regard-  t  International  Association  of  Game,  Pish 
endorsed  by  conservation  groups  from  many  less  of  sex.  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  ^P.^,  Conservation  Commission,  adopted  » 
States,  who  resent  the  callous  disregard  given  worth  about  $17.50  in  terms  of  the  com-  "•'^'^"°°  ^^  '^  l^^l  convention  calUng  for 
to  recreational  and  esthetic  values."  merclal  and  sport  fishing  values  produced  r'"^*  ^  ^^  alleviate  the  problem.  Th« 
by  its  progeny  '^                   ^                 ^  International   association   expressed   support 

=  r.  JT'     LI  f^  produced  by  an  average  of  380.000  spawners  IV'^^'*' ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^"^  y-MUie  Service 

SOS:Sav.OubS™eams  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  roughly  »6  500  -  ^^j;""^^    amendment    to    the    Federal    Co- 

(Bxtenslon  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  000— more  at  times.    This  is  a  naturally  re-  °''°'"^*^'o"  Act. 

of  Montana,  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  newable    resource— a    perpetual    source     of  '^^  ^^^^  ^'**"'  ^^  ^'^''^  pleased  to  note  last 

States.  Friday.  March  16,  1962)  recreation  and   food   that  costs   nothing   to  ^no^^h    that    the    National    Association    of 

Mr.  Metcalf.     Mr.  President,  the  lead  arti-  Produce.     The   capitalized    value   at   a   con-  ^^^^V  Sf^^^^^,  1°**  *^*  American  Assocla- 

cle  In  the  March  Issue  of  the  Sport  Pishing  servatlve  4-percent  Interest  rate,  is  over  $160  ^'°"  °^  ^^}^,  Highway  Officials  have  formed 

Institute   Bulletin   discusses    "Roadbullding  m^ilon.  a  14-man  Joint  State-county  highway  com- 

and  Pishing  " '  "This  tremendous  crop  of  salmon  is  pro-  '"»'^t®«      Some  of  the  announced  objective* 

The  article  deals  with  the  harmful  effect.  ^^^^^  ^'o™  »  «™a"  area  of  gravel  distributed  ?^,  "^^  committee— to  work  on  "problems  of 
on  fishery  resources,  of  "channelization  in-  ^^  *•»<>"*  200  miles  of  streams  in  the  Sacra-  "ign'^ay  and  mass  transportation  planning, 
adequate  or  poorly  designed  culverts,  dredg-  ^ento  Valley.  On  the  average  nearly  2.000  nght-of-way  acquisition,  community  plan- 
ing m  the  streambeds  for  gravel  to  use  In  spawning  sahnon  use  each  mile  of  stream  f/^^  ^."^  zoning,  and  the  problems  of  rela- 
roed  construction,  and  the  suspended  silt  ^^^^  "^e  spawning  period.  These  are  small  "onships  of  transportation  programing  to 
loads  resulting  from  these  activities  "  streams.     They  seldom  have  as  much  as  40  °*'^*;''  »«?««•*«  of  community  developmenf- 

According    to   Oklahoma   studies. '  reports  '^'^^  (usually  half  or  leas)  of  actual  spawn-  would  seem  to  offer  an  open  door  to  con- 

the  bulletin-  Ing  gravel  per  mUe  of  stream.    And  perhaps  servatlon  leaders. 

"Plah  In  clear  water  gained  weight  about  "^^^  ^^  salmon  spawn  on  each  acre  of  gravel.  "While  this  is  encouraging,  we  believe  that 

four  times  as  fast  as  in  muddy  water     Muddv  *"  *"  estimate.    Thus  the  value  of  the  aalmon  ^he  problem  Is  so  urgent  and  complex  that 

water  had  a  marked  tinfaTorable  effect  on  P"^**?"^*^'  **^  °'  spawning  gravel  ex-  voluntary  efforts  are  not  enough.    Therefore 

reproduction  of  certain  species.     Ptood  pro-  *^****»  ♦^^  <'*'**^  •^■^0°  ""  °^0")  annually,  we  were  pleased  to  see  that  Senator  Lra  Mrr- 

ductlon  was  up  to  14  times  greater  in  clear  "^^  "^^  farmland  In  the  country  can  caijt    of  Montana,  has  Introduced  a  bUl  (S 

than  In  muddy  waters  ••  consistently  produce  this  kind  of  a  monetary  2767)  In  the  Congress  that  would  extend  the 

The  article  also  refers  klndlv  to  S    2767  "*^"^     Any  land  that  produces  an  annual  Coordination   Act   principles    to    Pedcral-ald 

my  bill,  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Sec-  "°P  ^°^^  *^°^  '°^^  *»*^  *^*  ^«a«*  $20,000  highway  systems.     The  bill   would  actually 

retary  of  the  toterlor  to  surveys,  plana,  sped-  f^  *?«•  ,?"'  «o  far  as  we  know,  no  one  amend  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 

flcatlons,  and  eethnatee  for  projects  on  the  ^  ^J^J'f  *^  "^"'^^  f^""  ^^  for  farming  or  highways  In  such  a  way  as  to  require  the  ap- 

Federal-ald  highway  system,  tor  the  purpose  «u^lvisions  yet,  let  alone  twice  that  much.  Proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sur- 

of  nrotectine   fish    wUdllfe    and   recreation  Gravel  in  a  stream  bed  represents  fully  as  veys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 

ygg<^j;„       "*          '                 .   »  «   *c%-ico«uu  tangible  an  asset  to  the  sport  and  commer-  projects  on  the  Pederal-ald  highway  system 

T  <i.v  .,^.oni»,r,...  -^•.— ^+  *-«  v,«           I    1.  -J  clal  fishing  industry  as  it  does  to  the  con-  ^or  the  purpose  of  protecting  fish,  wildlife. 

Inih^^TtZ^^uiX^i.V  *^"**=^°^  ^^^^y  for  use  in  highways.    In  and  recreation  resources.    cSmpanlon  bills 

T^L  S?^  In  -SL^^l^    i^  ^J.^  ,•  "^  P"*'  iiowever,  there  has  bein  virtually  (HJl.  10269  and  H.R.  10453)  were  Introduced 

r,Jt^  t^ Ji?^r,f. JT    ?k'  ^                   TV  ^  consideration  given  to  protecting   Uiese  by  Congressmen  Henrt  Retjss.  of  Wisconsin, 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd,  as  fol-  valuable  gravel  spawning  beds.  and  Arnold  Olsen.  of  Montana." 

°^^'       ".nAtnirrrnr^n    .wr.    -™^«^  "The  tremcndous  Pedcral-Statc  roadbuild-                                            

ROAM^mo   AKD   FisHiKC  j^     ^              ^^^  Underway  can  be  expected  fp^om  the  dallv  Congressional  Recort 

"There  has  been  growing  concern  In  the  to  exercise  a  major  Influence  on  fishing  for  '                      vrlr    lo    i^ 

past  decade  among  conscryatlonlsts  over  the  decades  to  come.    Its  magnitude  Is  stagger-  ' 

increasing   threat  to   fishery   resources   and  ing.     At  the  outset  of  the  program,  nearly  S  O  S.  Save  Ova  Streams 

dependent  fishing  posed  by  expanding  road  6  years  ago,  the  V3.  Department   of   Com-  (Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalt. 

and   highway   construction  programs.     The  merce  estimated  that  over  9.7  billion  tons  of  Montana.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Impact  has  been  both  direct — through  con-  of  aggregate  would  be  used  for  Federal-aid  States.  Monday,  March  19.1962) 

structlon  activities  in  the  beds  of  streams  highways  tlirough  1970.    Unfortunately,  un-  Mr.  Metcalt.  Mr.  President,  on  March  2 

and  the  extensive  removal  of  gravel  deposits  less  stringently  controlled,  much  of  this  in-  the  New  York  World  Telegram' and  Sun  car- 


r{«d  an  article,  by  Ray  Ovlngton.  which  told 
"T^osslble  destruction  of  fish  and  recrea- 
^onvalue*  on  the  Beaverklll  River  In  New 
Tork  State,  because  of  superhighway  con- 
struction. 

Based  on  a  letter  written  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall.  by  Ronald  J.  Eisen.  the 
article  sUtes : 

"Unfortunately,  the  New  York  State  Hlgh- 

_  Commission's  position  has  been  so  arbi- 
trary that  even  though  thousands  of  sports- 
men have  written  to  the  representatives  and 
the  Governor,  the  commission  will  not  even 
make  pubUc  the  entire  plans  for  the  high- 
way" 

Tbe  article  also  refers  to  the  reply  Mr.  El- 
gen  received,  from  Charles  Stoddard,  direc- 
tor of  the  resources  program  staff,  who  called 
attention  to  my  bill.  8.  2767.  now  before  the 
committee  on  Public  Works,  which  would 
require  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  stu-veys.  plans,  specifications  and 
estimates  for  projects  on  the  Federal  aid 
highway  systems  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  Mr.  Ovlngton's  article,  entitled 
"Beaverklll's    Anglers    Encouraged,"    In    the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"BEAVTaiKnX'S    anglers    ENCOtTRAOED 

"(By  Ray  Ovlngton) 

"A  letter  written  by  Ronald  J.  Elsen  to 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  an  answt-r  from  Charles  Stoddard 
of  the  latter's  Office  Is  Interesting  In  light  of 
the  roadbullding  on  the  Beaverklll  River: 

"  'I  am  writing  you  of  a  specific  problem, 
the  Beaverklll  River  In  New  York  State,  an 
area  which  in  all  probability  will  be  de- 
stroyed beyond  redemption  by  construction 
of  a  superhighway,  built  mainly  with  Fed- 
eral funds. 

"  'The  river  attracts  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  nature  lovers  and  fishermen  to  the 
area  each  year.  It  seems  to  me  the  engi- 
neers without  the  counsel  of  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department  have  chosen 
the  route  for  this  highway,  which  by  the 
most  conservative  estimates  would  ruin  the 
river.  Undoubtedly  a  rerouting  of  the  road 
might  be  more  expensive  In  dollars.  Roads 
can  be  rebuilt,  but  natural  resources  cannot. 

"  'Unfortunately,  the  highway  commission's 
position  has  been  so  arbitrary  that  even 
though  thousands  of  sportsmen  have  written 
to  their  representatives  and  the  Governor, 
the  commission  will  not  even  make  public 
the  entire  plans  for  the  highway.  Fortu- 
nately several  Individuals  have  seen  the  map 
of  the  proposed  route  and  have  made  public 
what  they  have  seen. 

"  Since  the  Federal  Government  Is  paying 
90  percent  of  the  cost.  I  believe  It  is  your 
responsibility  to  look  into  this  situation.  I 
will  guide  you  through  this  area  if  need  be.' 

"And  here  Is  the  answer  from  Mr.  Stod- 
dard: 

"  'While  this  Department  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  highway  matters,  either  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  or  local,  we  are  concerned  over 
tendencies  to  ignore  or  fail  to  give  adequate 
consideration  In  highway  planning  to  many 
Important  values.  On  other  problems,  Sec- 
retary Udall  has  communicated  his  own 
interest  and  concern  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  has  the  proper  Juris- 
diction. 

"  'I  believe  you  will  be  Interested  to  know 
of  a  bin  recently  introduced  by  Senator  Met- 
CALF.  S.  2767.  which  would  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems for  the  purpose  of  protecting  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreational  resources."  " 


I  Prom  the  dally  Congressional  Record, 

Mar.  20,   1962] 

SOS:  Save  Ottr  Streams 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalt. 

of  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  Tuesday.  March  20.   1962) 

Mr.  Metcale.  Mr.  President,  the  Decem- 
ber 22.  1961.  Issue  of  Life  magazine  was  de- 
voted to  our  great  outdoors.  Editorially. 
Life  tells  how  the  modern  metropolis  Is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  surrounding  country- 
side. 

The  editorial  deals  primarily  with  prob- 
lems of  land  use.  urban  sprawl,  poor  plan- 
ning.    It  states  that: 

"Our  huge  Federal  highway  program.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  restore  this  harmony, 
is  strictly  an  Interurban  layout  with  little 
concern  for  its  effect  on  the  land  and  towns 
between.  It  Illustrates  the  bad  American 
habit  of  letting  the  automobile  direct  our 
development,  instead  of  telling  the  auto 
where  we   want  to   go." 

The  Federal  highway  system  destroys  wa- 
ter resources  as  it  likewise  damages  land. 
We  do  not,  under  the  present  system,  give 
due  regard  to  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
values  In  planning  highway  construction. 

That  is  why  I  have  Introduced  S.  2767, 
which  would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior's approval  of  Federal-aid  highway 
projects  affecting  our  fish,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation resources.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  Insert  the  Life  editorial, 
entitled,  "Use  and  Promises  of  America's 
Land,"  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

"tJSES  AND  PROMISES  Or  AMERICA'S  LAND 

"No  Change  In  man's  condition  is  more 
dramatic  than  his  relationship  to  his  sister 
Nature.  He  started  life  on  earth  worshiping 
nature,  whether  as  sun,  moon  or  thunder- 
bolt. As  he  shifted  his  worship  to  an  unseen 
Father,  man  launched  his  long  war  on  na- 
ture with  weapons  that  developed  from  club 
to  plow  to  dynamite  and  rocket.  There  Is  no 
aspect  of  terrene  nature,  not  even  the  seas 
and  the  poles,  which  man  has  not  studied 
to  subdue  to  his  purpose,  mostly  with 
success. 

"The  American  experience  with  nature  Is 
a  450-year  capsule  of  this  human  story.  On 
the  beautiful  howling  wilderness  In  which 
our  aborigines  found  their  gods,  our  settlers, 
to  survive,  at  once  declared  war.  By  1900 
the  continent  and  its  wealth  were  at  our 
mercy.  We  then  declared  a  truce  called 
conservation,  a  gesture  of  penance,  prudence, 
and  piety.  Now  we  face  a  different  problem: 
finding  a  way  to  live  in  stabler  harmony  with 
nature.  It  is  a  problem  of  baffling  complex- 
ity; for  the  competing  claims  for  the  use 
of  our  conquered  and  finite  land — for  houses, 
highways,  industry,  recreation,  wildlife,  a 
whole  variety  of  public  and  private  uses — 
have  never  seemed  so  urgent. 

"  "The  land  was  ours  before  we  were  the 
land's.'  said  Poet  Robert  Frost.  To  their 
cour.igeous  discoverers  the  American  forests 
seemed  literally  inexhaustible  as  well  as 
hostile.  'Cut,  burn,  plant,  destroy,  move 
on' — that  was  the  necessary  slogan  that  peo- 
pled this  continent.  Slowly  the  process  of 
possessing  this  land  turned  us  into  'her 
people."  The  savage  pioneers  became  home- 
steaders and  husbandmen.  Not  until  the 
Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930's  did  we  learn  that 
soil  as  well  as  trees  must  be  treated  with 
respect,  but  conscience  had  begun  to  curb 
our  ferocity  even  before  the  end  of  the  In- 
dian wars. 

"A  turning  point  came  by  a  campflre  near 
Wyoming's  Firehole  River  on  September  19, 
1870.  Ten  men  who  had  Just  explored  the 
Yellowstone  had  a  rather  unusual  discus- 
sion of  what  to  do  with  their  Incredible  find. 
After  lively  suggestions  for  preempting  title 
and  exploiting  it.  Judge  Cornelius  Hedges  of 


Montana  spoke.  He  did  not  approve  of  these 
plans.  The  whole  region  was  too  magnifi- 
cent to  be  privately  owned.  It  should  be  aet 
apart  as  a  great  national  park,  and  the  dis- 
coverers should  try  to  get  this  done.  Most  of 
them  caught  the  judge's  spark.  Thiis  was 
our  national  park  system  bom  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

"A  generation  later  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
with  Glfford  Plnchofs  expert  help,  made 
conservation  a  popular  cause  and  a  perma- 
nent policy.  He  did  eo  by  dramatising  the 
battle  of  public  conscience  against  private 
exploiters.  Today  this  battle  is  less  rele- 
vant. Nobody  Is  against  the  conservation  of 
our  national  resources.  But  neither  do  the 
conservationists  agree  on  one  meaning  for 
the  word,  nor  is  there  any  single  formula, 
short  of  the  modem  catchall  ecology,  by 
which  man's  purposes  and  natvire's  can  be 
precisely  reconciled.  Most  conservation  laws 
now  stipulate  the  multiple-use  management 
of  public  lands — among  the  several  uses — 
they  are  not  always  compatible — being  the 
guardianship  of  timber,  water,  power,  wild- 
life, grazing,  recreation,  and  sheer  wildness. 
"TTie  Federal  Government  already  controls 
the  use  of  34  percent  of  the  surface  of  the 
United  States,  largely  in  the  arid  West  and 
In  Alaska.  Elsewhere  there  Is  a  serious  short- 
age of  public  recreational  facilities.  If  new 
Federal  land  purchases  are  to  supply  this 
lack,  as  proposed  in  Secretary  Udall's  new 
program,  the  Government  could  well  balance 
the  purchases  by  sales  from  Its  western  hold- 
ings— preferably  to  Industrial  and  residen- 
tial developers  as  proposed  In  H.R.  7788. 
These  western  acres,  now  low  priced,  are 
as  underpopulated  as  eastern  land  Is  over- 
populated  and  overpriced.  Sell  the  West 
and  buy  the  East  might  be  one  formula  for 
the  new  and  broader  Federal  land  policy  we 
need. 

"Sustalned-yleld  management  is  now  com- 
monplace in  all  big  private  as  well  as  public 
forests.  Soil  conservation,  thanks  partly  to 
P.D.R..  Harold  Ickes.  and  Henry  Wallace.  Is 
the  Increasing  practice  of  our  farmers. 
Many  States  are  as  conservation  minded  as 
the  Federal  Government  and  are  in  better 
8hai>e  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  The 
old  T.R.  type  of  conservation  battle  will  still 
go  on  In  local  areas.  But  It  Is  not  the  major 
problem  that  now  confronts  the  American 
In  his  relationship  to  nature. 

"A  predominantly  rural  people  In  1900, 
we  are  now  predominantly  70  percent  lu-ban 
and  suburban. 

"There  Is  nothing  unnatural  about  cities 
or  suburbs;  but  the  modern  metropolitan 
area  represents  our  greatest  tinsolved  prob- 
lem of  land  use.  Slum  clearance  and  public 
housing  have  not  made  our  cities  more  liv- 
able. The  squares  that  let  London  breathe, 
the  fountains  of  Rome,  the  seaside  amenities 
of  Copenhagen  seem  beyond  the  Imaginative 
reach  of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  But 
these  are  parenthetical  failures.  The  great 
problem  of  the  modern  metropolis  is  less 
within  than  without.  The  metropolis  Itself 
Is  out  of  harmony  with  the  sturouidlng 
countryside. 

"Our  huge  Federal  highway  program,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  restore  this  harmony, 
Is  strictly  an  Interurban  layout  with  little 
concern  for  its  effect  on  the  land  and  towns 
between.  It  Illustrates  the  bad  American 
habit  of  letting  the  automobile  direct  our 
development.  Instead  of  telling  the  auto 
where  we  want  to  go.  This  habit's  most 
visible  result  Is  urban  sprawl,  perhaps  our 
cruelest  misuse  of  land  since  our  soil  mining 
days. 

"Urban  sprawl  is  not  the  growth  of  cities. 
Instead,  as  House  and  Home  put  it,  the  cities 
are  disintegrating  and  spreading  the  pieces 
over  miles  and  miles  of  countryside.  It  is  an 
affront  to  esthetics,  to  human  relations,  and 
to  nature.  It  will  take  far  more  use  of  the 
Infant  art  of  environmental  planning  to  cor- 
rect this  misuse  of  land.     The  new  art  la 
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hampered  by  ita  lack  of  community  sup- 
port— and  fruBtrated  by  our  old  practice  of 
encoiiraglng  unproductive  speculation  by  un- 
dertaxlng  unused  land. 

"To  make  our  citiea  and   their   outskirts 
more  llTable:   to  enlarge  the  people's  right 
to  clean  air  and  smells  and  water,  sky  and 
space  and  seasons  and  parks;  and  to  shorten 
their  travel  time  both  to  work  and  to  the 
woods  or  the  beach— this  Is  the  ne«t  frontier 
in  the  American's  long  attempt  to  get  him- 
self Into  a  better  relationship  with  nature. 
He  needs  nature  to  help  him  to  a  sane  idea 
of  the  good  life.    From  now  on  the  changes 
man  works  on  the  face  of  the  earth  should 
conform  to  nature's  principles  of  order  and 
balance  as  well  as  to  his  own  desires.     Says 
regional  planner  Christopher  Tunnard,  'Man 
is  a  learning  animal,  and  nowadays  there  is 
no  reason    to   be   content   with    landscapes 
which  are  not  of  a  higher  level  than  before.' 
"Cried  the  angel  in  Revelation:   'Hurt  not 
the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor   the   trees.' 
For  nature  is  a  part  of  the  glorious  fullness  of 
God's  creation  no  less  than  man.    In  a  not- 
able   sermon    In    New    Delhi    last    month, 
Theologian   Joseph    Sittler,    of   Chicago,    ex- 
horted Christians  to  remember  this.    Science 
has  enabled  man  to  move  in  on  the  realm 
of  nature  and  virtually  take  it  over.    But  in 
her  pathetic  openness  to  glorious  use  as  to 
brutal  rapacity,  our  sister  nature  reminds 
us    of    our    common    parentage    and    linked 
destiny." 


by  a  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service:   and 

"Whereas  highway  construction  is  being 
accelerated  and  the  problem  concerning  wild- 
life is  still  unsolved:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Pish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners urges  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  concur  on  an  action  program  to 
alleviate  the  situation  either  by  protective 
legislation  or  through  agreement  between 
the  two  agencies;  and  now,  therefore,  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  event  congressional 
action  is  required  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive, the  association  does  hereby  endorse  ond 
urge  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  Co- 
ordination Act." 


January  ji 


•"Then,  in  February  of  this  yea,   a-^ 
Tx.  Metcalf,  of  Montana.  IntroduttU?*** 


[Prom  the  dally  Congressional  Recohd, 

Mar.  23,  1962] 

SOS:  Save  Oitr  Streams 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lez  Metcalf, 

of  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States.  Friday,  March  23,  1962) 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  last  Septem- 
ber the  International  Association  of  Game 
Pish  and  Conservation  Commissioners 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  immediate  ac- 
tion, by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
Btu-eau  of  Public  Roads,  to  alleviate  damage 
caused  by  construction  of  highways  which 
"In  many  instances  impedes  nsh  runs,  re- 
sults in  detrimental  stream  realinement, 
destroys  spawning  areas,  obstructs  deer  and 
other  big  game  migration  routes." 

The  international  association  also  resolved 
that  "in  the  event  congressional  action  is 
required  to  accomplish  this  objective,  the 
association  does  hereby  endorse  and  urge  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  Coordination 
Act." 

Mr.  President,  legislative  remedy  is  avail- 
able through  my  bill,  S.  2767,  to  amend  the 
Highway  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  approval  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way surveys,  plans,  speciflcatlons,  and  esti- 
mates so  as  to  protect  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreation  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  resolution  of  the  international 
association  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"HESOLirnoN  9 — application  of  principles  of 

COORDINATION      ACT      TO      FEDERAL      HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  modern 
highways  In  many  instances  Impedes  flsh 
runs,  results  In  detrimental  stream  realine- 
ment, destroys  spawning  areas,  obstructs  deer 
and  other  big  game  migration  routes,  and 
otherwise  creates  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
resources;  and 

"Whereas  public  access  to  important  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  areas  is  not  always  adequate- 
ly programed  In  highway  construction  plans, 
especially  along  sparsely  settled  areas  In  pub- 
lic land  States;  and 

"Whereas  Public  Law  732,  better  known  as 
the  Coordination  Act,  has  been  determined 
as  not  applicable  to  highway  construction 


(Prom  the  daily  Congressional   Record, 

Mar.   24,    19631 

SOS:  Save  Our   Streams 

1  Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf 

of  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  Saturday,  March  24,  1962) 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  on  March  8 
I  placed  in  the  Record  the  first  part  of  an 
essay  entitled  "Conservation  and  the  Con- 
struction of  Public  Roads."  Written  by 
Ernest  Swift,  It  appeared  in  the  March  1 
issue  of  Conservation  News,  published  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federatloa. 
PART   n     I 

The  March  15  issue  of  Conservation  News 
carries  part  II  of  this  excellent  statement, 
which  cites  additional  reasons  for  passage 
of  my  bill.  S.  2767.  The  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  approval  of 
Federal-aid  highway  projects,  surveys,  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  which  affect 
flsh,   wildlife,  and   recreation  values. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  part  II  of  "Conservation  and 
the  Construction  of  Public  Roads." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows :  "' 

"CONSERVATION      AND      THE      CONSTRUCTION      OF 
PUBLIC     ROADS PART     II 

"(By  Ernest  Swift) 
"The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has  been 
receiving  numerous  calls  for  help  from  every 
corner  of  the  Nation  In  the  matter  of  road- 
building,  and  it  is  time  that  conservationists 
unite  to  help  preserve  some  of  Americas 
most  cherished  possessions  before  they  arc 
bulldozed  under  or  excavated  away. 

"Highways  are  constructed  In  the  name  of 
progress  and  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare. To  What  extent  highways  should  be 
given  dominance  over  all  other  values  at  all 
times,  however.  Is  highly  debatable.  It  is 
evident,  though,  that  greater  controls  need 
to  be  exerted  on  those  who  would  push  roads 
through  any  and  all  areas  with  callous  dis- 
regard for  anyone  or   anything. 

"Grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  al- 
ways is  greener,  the  truism  relates.  Thus, 
travel  to  faraway  places  long  has  had  allure 
for  many  people.  Travel  opportunities  today 
are  greater  than  In  any  previous  age,  and 
much  of  the  development  Is  recent. 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  railroads 
proudly  called  themselves  the  lifeline  of 
the  Nation,  but  that  slogan  has  been  deftly 
pilfered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The 
romantic  days  of  the  railroads  are  quietly 
slipping  into  the  pages  of  history  or  into 
museums. 

"Based  on  rapidly  growing  protests.  Con- 
gressman Glenn  Cunningham,  of  Nebraska, 
last  August  Introduced  HJi.  8595  to  limit 
powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
condemn  rights-of-way  through  lands  dedi- 
cated as  public  parks,  including  city  and 
municipal,  county,  and  State  parks. 


Lee  soetcalf,  or  Montana.  IntroduiiLiT*** 
which  would  protect  flsh  and^wSS.!:'^ 
other  recreation  values  by  requirlM^^  "^ 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiorof  vS?" 
surveys,  plans,  specifications  and      ^**^ 


o*  pro}«t 

etc.,  for  Federal -aid  roads".       *  "•**««««, 


•These  proposals  would  have  fai-  ,^  w. 
effects  in  regulating  road  construction!^ 
ties  and  Ukely  will  evoke  some  o^?**^- 
fancy  protests.  Different  conservation  *** 
in  many  States,  however,  resent  \^^!^ 
disregard  given  to  recreational  andV^*** 
values.  In  fact,  it  often  seems  tL^i^ 
and  refuges  and  forests  hold  a  faanin?!!*' 
for  highway  planners,  possibly  b21^ 
esthetic  values  are  more  difficult  t/T?^ 
and  protect.  P'We 

'In  one  of  its  releases,  the  Bureau  of  p„k 
he  Roads  promotes  its  own  Importan^?^: 
stating:  The  Interstate  System  ^V^^^ 
freedom  and  new  speed  and  safety  to  ^ 
movement  of  people  and  goods.  The  ^.T* 
tages  to  long-range  travel,  whether  brTf" 
bus,  or  truck  are  obvious.  BuslneJ  «!!. 
vacation  travel  will  take  less  time  -n^ 
will  be  greater  comfort  and  less  stratoT 
driving.  Deliveries  will  be  faster  aS^^ 
operation  more  productive  •  •  •  farm  t»«H 
ucts  will  move  quicker  and  with  leas  Am" 
age.'  Most  people  accept  this  as  an  emicto^ 
and  sound  argiunent.  ^"wcing 

"labile  Law  87-61  of  the  87th  ConB«« 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  is  a  ra\hl! 
short  but  formidable  document  which  il 
essence,  takes  up  the  slack  of  roadbuuC 
and  has  escalator  clauses  running  into  1972 
It  provides,  among  other  things,  for  a  41  000 
mile  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Hto" 
ways,  at  a  cost  of  $41  billion.  This  does  not 
include  improving  826,000  miles  in  the  Fw 
eral-ald  network  of  primary  and  secondarr 
roads  and  major  urban  streets. 

"The  law  and  news  releases  Imply  that  the 
Federal  highway  program  is  a  pay-as<Vou-eo 
effort  and  that  road  users  foot  the  bUl  but 
it  appears  that  diversion  of  general  Ux  rev- 
enues will  be  necessary.  This  means  tax 
moneys  from  sources  other  than  gas  and  ve- 
hicle taxes. 

"This  is  to  provide  stimulus  for  employ- 
ment in  the  steel,  construction,  cement  and 
other  Industries.  Since  Industry,  earth- 
movers  and  labor  groups  have  fewpoUtical 
differences  when  the  scent  of  pubUc  money 
Is  In  the  air,  their  combined  power  can 
crush  any  little  two-bit  conservaUon  move- 
ment to  save  a  park  or  glen  or  crystal 
stream. 

"Statistics  can  be  likened  to  a  lamppost— 
It  can  be  used  for  lllumlruitlon  or  to  lean 
against.  In  analyzing  figures  from  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  one  could  sus- 
pect the  agency  Is  using  statistics  for  both 
purposes.  By  1976,  says  the  Btireau  qf  Pub- 
lic Roads,  there  will  be  113  million  motor 
vehicles  traveling  1.2  trillion  mUes  per  year 
These  figures  are  Impressive,  but  not  exhils- 
ratlng.  To  produce  that  many  vehicles  and 
the  many  during  intermediate  years  will  no 
doubt  require  the  strip  mining  of  much  low 
grade  ore — because  much  of  the  accessible 
high  grade  ore  Is  gone — wherein  much  land 
and  landscape  will  be  destroyed  In  addition 
to  the  many  streams  which  will  run  foul  with 
waste  and  spoil. 

"Present  law  gives  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  condemn  land  in  any  State  for 
use  as  the  right-of-way  for  a  Federal  high- 
way. This  statute  has  been  tested  in.  court 
and  its  constitutionality  has  been  upheld  in 
the  U.S.  district  court  in  Tennessee  In  a 
test  Involving  condemnation  of  part  of  a 
cemetery.  Some  States  do  not  give  their 
State  highway  departments  the  right  0! 
eminent  domain  in  condemning  public-use 
lands  such  as  schools,  churches,  parks, 
cemeteries,  etc.  Here  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment steps  In  at  the  request  of  the 
State    highway    department    and    condemns 
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lands  and  then  turns  It  over  to  the  State  for 
Its  use.  Just  how  people  who  hold  that 
States  rights  are  a  virtue  can  salve  their 
consciences  to  such  gerrymandering  U  hard 
to  fathom.  Federal  paper  and  outside 
money  can  make  a  tattered  and  shabby  rag 
of  States  rights. 

"Specific  cases?     Here  are  a  few: 

"Prom  the  New  Tork  Tnmee.  January  1. 
1962  'Tyranny  of  Roads':  "The  most  signif- 
icant construction  work  being  done  in 
America  today,  for  good  or  111,  does  not 
shoot  up  into  the  sky  but  lies  down  flat 
The  modern  American  speedway,  with  a 
maximum  curve  of  three  degrees  and  maxi- 
mum grade  of  3  percent,  strides  across  the 
landscape  like  a  Martian  canal.  Occa.slon- 
ally  protests  arise  against  the  foolish  and 
arbitrary  things  the  designers  do.  Some- 
times they  seem  to  aim  deliberately  at  the 
beautiful  and  historic — as  when  their 
makers  propose  to  cut  through  some  of  the 
pioneer  structures  of  Sacramento,  Calif  .  or 
more  recently  to  cripple  the  building  plans 
of  Swarthmore  College  in  Pennsylvania.'  A 
proposed  highway  route  would  destroy  lovely 
Crum  Creek,  Including  land  acquired  by  the 
college  a  century  ago. 

"From  the  Beacon,  Philadelphia  Conserva- 
tionists, Inc.:  "The  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
open  space  bond  Issues  and  the  proposed 
Pennsylvania  bond  issue  testify  to  the  desire 
of  the  public  for  open  space  preserva- 
tion. •  •  •  How  can  the  highway  depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  be  so  ignorant  of,  or 
indifferent  to,  the  needs  of  other  State  de- 
partments and  local  agencies,  and  to  the 
open  space  problem,  that  It  would  propose 
an  expressway  through  the  most  unique 
area  in  a  heavily  populated  region?  We  are 
told  that  highway  experts  and  technologists 
say  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  use  a  natural 
creek  valley  than  some  other  route.  •  •  • 
Maybe  it  is  easier,  but  are  we  always  going 
to  take  the  easy  way  at  the  cost  of  sacrific- 
ing the  larger  benefits  of  a  little  hard  work 
and  hard  thinking?' 

■Antloch  College  in  Ohio  was  roused  to  a 
fighting  pitch  in  1958  when  a  release  was 
made  that  a  300-foot  dual  highway  was 
planned  to  intersect  a  cherished  beauty  spot 
owned  by  the  college  and  called  Glen  Helen. 
Friends  of  Glen  Helen  mounted  a  publicity 
campaign  which  resulted  In  rerouting  of 
the  highway.  The  community  subsequently 
was  honored  by  an  American  Motors  con- 
servation award. 

"Protest  to  the  ruthless  autonomy  of 
highway  construction  springs  up  from  many 
sources,  and  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 
The  January  1962  Issue  of  Outdoors  In 
Maryland,  a  monthly  magazine  representing 
300.000  sportsmen,  relates  how  a  proposed 
relocation  of  Highway  40  would  cut  an 
8-mlle  swath  through  the  area's  best  deer 
and  turkey  hunting  grounds.  In  Utah,  con- 
sen-atlonlsts  are  opposing  widening  and  re- 
location of  a  highway  through  beautiful 
Logan  Canyon  In  the  Cache  National  For- 
est. 

"How  does  highway  construction  affect  fish 
and  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation?  To 
begin  with,  the  highway  Itself  takes  much 
wildlife  habitat  (a  cloverleaf  requires  the 
space  of  a  small  farm).  Then,  between  In- 
tersections, islands  of  unmanageable  land 
are  created,  and  the  highways  cut  across 
migrations  of  big  game  animals,  and  many 
are  killed  or  stopped  by  fences.  Land  is 
open  to  erosion  which,  along  with  construc- 
tion, ruins  streams  for  fishing. 

"Senator  Metcalf.  in  material  inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  quotes  Walter 
Everin.  director  of  the  Montana  wildlife 
agency:  'The  highway  department  has  co- 
operated In  saving  a  few  natural  stream 
meanders  but  only  when  there  was  no  addi- 
tional cost  Involved  or  the  cost  was  negligi- 
ble. In  at  least  one  instance  the  highway 
was  routed  into  a  trout  stream  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  moving  a  powerllne.'  Everin  was 
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quoted  *»  saying:  "The  highway  department 
maintains  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
will  not  approve  the  additional  coets  Involved 
in  saving  streams.' 

"Protests  also  are  being  registered  in  Con- 
necticut. West  Virginia,  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish. 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  is  being 
pressed  by  its  memtwrs  to  enter  the  arena 
against  Irresixinslble  roadbulldlng  in  game, 
park,  and  forest  areas. 

"The  question  becomes  ever  more  urgent 
as  to  when  resource  management  will  be 
viewed  with  projjer  persp)ective  and  balance. 
When  will  the  Congress  realize  how  damag- 
ing It  is  to  authorize  one  agency  to  save  and 
another  to  destroy?  When  will  Federal  bu- 
reaus be  made  to  realize  they  have  an  overall 
duty  to  the  Nation  in  managing  resources 
which  transcends  some  one-cylinder  laws 
under   which   they   operate? 

"Today  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Army  Engineers,  and.  In  some  Instances,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  seemingly  have  no 
guilt  complex  in  destroying  the  Nation's 
waterfowl  areas.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission merrily  authorizes  high  dams  which 
rapidly  kill  off  the  finest  salmon  runs 
on  the  continent.  Even  when  a  State  by 
referendum  vote  protests,  the  Federal  cotirts 
have  overruled  wishes  of  the  State — this  was 
done  In  Washington  on  the  Cowlitz  River. 
Industries  and  municipalities  fill  our  streams 
with  filth  and  stench.  And,  now  comes  the 
highway  programs  to  aid  and  abet  in  the 
destruction. 

"All  of  these  bureaus  have  been  given  pow- 
ers of  eminent  domain — authorities  which 
would  make  a  dictator  Jump  with  glee.  Too 
few  words  of  caution  or  responsibilities  to 
all  resources  have  been  written  Into  au- 
thorizing acts  creating  these  agencies. 

"Too  few  bureaucrats  In  position  of  au- 
thority take  a  broad  Interest  in  the  whole 
ecology  of  nature,  or  feel  that  preserving 
that  ecology  is  part  of  their  Jobs — either  as 
a  public  employee  or  as  a  citizen.  Regard- 
less of  how  many  resources  may  be  damaged 
or  destroyed,  many  fanatically  follow  a  nar- 
row and  Ul-corcelved  sense  of  duty  to  the 
bitter  end." 


(From  the  dally  Congressional  Record, 

Mar.  26,   1962] 

SOS:  Save  Our  Streams 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

of  Montana.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States.  Monday,  March  26,  1962) 

Mr  Metcalf.  Mr.  President.  "It  is  as  dan- 
gerous to  leave  roads  purely  to  the  engineers 
as  it  is  to  leave  war  to  the  generals." 

This  comment  appeared  in  a  recent  New- 
York  Times  editorial,  reprinted  March  18  In 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

The  comment  is  part  of  the  Times'  per- 
ceptive comment  on  the  damage  to  land- 
scape by  road  construction. 

The  Times'  editorial  Is  further  evidence  of 
the  need  for  legislation  such  as  I  propose  in 
S.  2767.  It  would  require  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  proj- 
ects on  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreation  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  Times'  editorial.  "TvTanny 
of  Superroads." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"tyranny  of  superroads 

•People  In  eastern  Westchester  and  south- 
ern Putnam  Counties  are  having  road  trou- 
ble. The  engineers  propose  to  develop  an 
expressway  running  north  from  Stamford 
and  heading  Into  Route  22  north  of  Brew- 
ster.    It  will  be  a  wonderful  road  If  the  as- 


sumption Is  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
move  motor  vehicles  through  the  country- 
side in  large  numbers  and  at  high  speed. 

"The  immediate  debate  is  whether  it  wUl 
be  better  to  ruin  a  wildlife  sanctuary  on  the 
west  side  of  Byram  Lake  or  another  one  on 
the  east  side.  We  advocate  riUning  neither; 
but  one  will  doubtless  be  ruined  and  in  a 
short  time  persons  going  north  on  No.  22 
wUl  find  it  simpler  to  do  so.  They  will  be 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  think  about  sanc- 
tuaries, for  either  wild  or  human  life. 

"The  Issue  of  highway  destructlveness 
keeps  coming  up  all  over  the  United  States. 
With  the  Federal  Government  paying  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  road  and  the  State 
only  10  perc«Dt,  it  seems  to  cost — although 
this  is  an  Illusion— very  little  to  wreck  a  lot 
of  landscape.  The  great  superroads  come 
down  across  the  country  like  roaring  torrents 
and  are  almost  as  hard  to  divert  or  stop. 
Most  persons  think  a  road  Is  a  good  thing, 
regardless  of  Its  location  or  Its  effect  on  the 
scenery.  It  Is  certainly  a  necessary  thing — 
but  the  question  is,  do  the  new  roads  have 
to  destroy  as  much  as  we  let  them  destroy? 
Obviously  not." 


[From  the  dally  Concrxssional  Record. 
May  3,  1962] 
Conservation   of   Fish.  Wildlifi.   and  Rec- 
reational  Valtjes   in  Highway   Planninc 
and  Construction 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

of  Montana,  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States.  Tliiu-sday,  May  3, 1962 ) 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President.  Resolution  1 
adopted  by  the  National  Wildlife  Ftederatlon 
recently  proposes  that  flsh,  wildlife  smd  rec- 
reational values  be  adequately  considered  in 
highway  planning  and  construction.  This 
consideration  would  be  achieved  through 
passage  of  S.  2767. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

■RKSOLUTION  I,  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEOERA- 
TION  26TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  DENVER, 
COLO.,  MARCH  9-11,  1862 

"Public  roads 
"Federal  and  State  highway  programs  are 
causing  major  problems  in  the  management 
of  natural  resources,  particularly  flsh  and 
wildlife.  Not  only  are  major  amounts  of 
land  being  removed  from  agricultural  use. 
but  highway  construction  Is  disrupting 
streams.  Invading  the  sanctity  of  public 
parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges,  and  cre- 
ating barriers  to  migrations  of  big  game 
herds.  Some  do  not  allow  access  to  public 
lands.  The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
proposes  the  principle  that  highway  con- 
struction be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
water  development  and  flsh  and  wildlife  and 
recreational  values  be  adequately  consid- 
ered In  the  advance  planning  of  any  road 
program  and  any  wUdlife  losses  be  fully 
mitigated." 

I  From  the  dally  Congressional  Record, 

Apr.  3,   1962] 

SOS:  Save  Our  Streams 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

of  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  Monday,  April  2,  1962) 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  German  brown 
trout  weighing  more  than  25  pounds  used 
to  be  taken  in  Logan  Canyon  in  Utah.  Never 
again.  A  porUon  of  the  Logan  River  has 
been  ruined,  as  a  great  fishing  stream,  be- 
cause of  highway  construction. 

The  March  1962  issue  of  American  For- 
ests. publUhed  by  the  American  Forestry 
Association,    tells    what     happened     In     an 
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article  by  Prank  A.  Tinker  entitled  "The 
Battle  for  Logan  Canyon." 

Such  Irreparable  loos  of  sport  fishing  re- 
scTirces  would  be  avoided  or  minimized  by 
passage  of  my  biU,  8.  2767,  which  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Interior's  approval  of 
Federal-aid  highway  plans  Involving  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  article  referred  to  In  American 
Porests  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

"thx  battlx  roa  locan  canton 
"(By  Frank  A.  Linker) 
"Must  we  have  superhighways  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  almost  all  other  considerations?  In 
■ome  of  the  many  areas  where  oxir  huge  >oad- 
building  program  is  now  weU  along,  it  may 
be  that  such  sacrifice  is  required  by  the  very 
geography.  A  dlsttirbing  question  then 
faces  everyone  concerned. 

"Logan  Canyon,  a  gorge  which  cuts  through 
the  Wasatch  Range  between  Bear  Lake  and 
the  central  Utah  Valley,  has  long  been  one  of 
that  State's  prized  scenic  areas.  A  winding, 
two-lane  macadam  road  allowed  travelers, 
most  of  them  recreation  bound,  to  enjoy  the 
towering  canyon  walls,  the  branching  cano- 
pies overhead,  and  the  shadowed  Logan  River 
which  runa  alongside.  Unfortunately,  the 
curving  road  did  restrict  speed;  it  took 
additional  time  to  make  the  40-mlle  trip 
through  the  impressive  gorge. 

"The  result  was  inevitable  under  today's 
nUes.  In  1959  the  Utah  State  Highway 
Commission  presented  the  region  IV  head- 
quarters of  the  Forest  Service  with  a  request 
for  approval  of  plans  to  reconstruct  High- 
way 89  where  It  runs  through  the  Cache  Na- 
tional Forest  In  this  canyon.  The  results  of 
the  commission's  traffic  survey  of  this  road 
were  offered  as  proof  of  the  need  for  Improv- 
ing the  highway  to  meet  both  present  and 
future  trafllc  requirements.  With  reserva- 
tions and  some  misgivings,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice approved  the  plans  for  the  lower  4.2  miles 
of  this  road. 

"Although  it  was  recognized  at  the  time 
that  Improvements  to  this  highway  would 
probably  result  in  changes  detrimental  to 
the  canyon  and  the  river,  the  total  Impact 
was  not  fuUy  appreciated  until  the  first  sec- 
tion was  completed.  In  1924  the  largest 
German  brown  trout  ever  legally  hooked, 
weighing  over  26  pounds,  had  been  taken 
from  the  Logan.  Never  again.  Now,  the 
stream's  quiet  pools  had  been  ruthlessly,  al- 
beit unavoidably,  eliminated.  The  chaimels 
of  swift  water  which  were  left  would  pre- 
clude any  ret\irn  of  such  whoppers,  or  even 
minnows.  Vegetation  which  had  not  only 
contributed  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
stream  but  served  as  protective  insect-pro- 
ducing cover  fOT  the  fish  had  been  buUdozed 
out  in  providing  right-of-way. 

"Where  the  existing  road  had  followed  the 
meandering  of  the  stream  in  order  to  avoid 
encroaching  onto  its  banks,  hugging  the 
cliffs  when  necessary,  the  new  highway  was 
now  as  straight  as  the  canyon  terrain  al- 
lowed. True,  the  rugged  canyon  walls  were 
more  visible,  but  this  and  the  elimination  of 
a  few  minutes'  traveltlme  were  the  only  real 
Improvements  In  the  road  that  members  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Utah 
Fish  and  Game  Department,  and  an  aroused 
committee  from  the  Utah  State  University 
could  see.  These  organizations  surveyed  the 
damage  and  descended  upon  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice with  their  findings.  Many  of  these  sup- 
ported the  Service's  worst  fears. 

"While  the  already  completed  4.2  miles  of 
the  highway  had  destroyed  the  few  good 
pools  along  this  lower  section  of  the  river, 
much  of  the  stream  here  was  already  being 
diverted  for  irrigation  and  community  pur- 
poses. The  Logan  had  managed  to  operate 
three  powerplants  and  Irrigated  some  18,000 


acres  of  valley  land  in  addition  to  providing 
refuge  for  record  trout.  Only  the  trout  and 
the  traveler  had  lost  in  the  first  round,  but 
It  was  obvious  now  that  the  next  section 
along  the  upper  river  would  have  to  be  pro- 
tected from  such  drastic  modlflcatlona. 

"Several  other  alarming  illustrations  of 
uncontrolled  highway  construction  nearby 
were  cited— Blacksmith's  Forks  and  Daniels 
Canyon.  The  Forks,  however,  ran  through 
private  land  for  the  most  part,  and  Daniels 
Canyon  was  on  an  Important  east-west  high- 
way, so  the  Forest  Service  has  not  been  faced 
there  with  such  a  delicate  balance  in  values 
The  construction  so  altered  the  once  fine 
trout  streams  In  these  canyons  that  Black- 
smith's Forks  declined  from  one  of  Utah's 
most  productive  waters  to  one  of  doubtful 
fishing  value  either  now  or  in  the  future 
Daniels  Canyon  is  thought  by  experts  to  be 
completely  eliminated  as  a  fishing  stream 
Both  have  suffered  extensive  and  obvious  loss 
of  scenic  value. 

"As  for  the  Logan,  the  Forest  Services  own 
fish  habitat  survey  had  shown  only  a  few 
large  pools  and  somewhat  more  smaller  ones 
along  its  length.  These,  formed  by  boulders 
cliff  outcropplngs.  and  streambank  vegeta- 
tion, lay  directly  within  the  path  of  the  pro- 
posed new  construction.  Any  changes  in  the 
main  stream,  removal  of  brush,  or  an  in- 
creased gradient  with  its  high  water  velocity 
would  cause  shifts  in  the  streambed  and 
probably  nUn  natural  channels  and  eddies. 

"^-  C.  J.  D.  Brown,  a  nationally  recognized 
authority  on  trout  waters,  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Logan  in  1935  and  reported, 
'•  •  •  the  moat  imdeslrable  physical  con- 
dition existing  in  the  main  Logan  River  from 
the  point  of  view  of  fisheries  is  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  good  pools.  The  Logan 
River  has  but  one  or  two  good  pools  per 
mile,  while  the  Blacksmith's  Fork  stream  has 
40  to  50.'  Dr.  Brown  warned,  'Shade  and 
cover  In  the  Logan  River  are  generally  good 
In  many  sections.  It  is  very  dense  and  affords 
an  excellent  hideout  for  fish.  Those  plants 
along  the  banks  and  the  brush  falls  in  the 
water  should  be  carefully  guarded  '  The 
Forest  Service  believes  thU  appraisal  reflects 
present  conditions  as  well— where  the  con- 
struction project  has  not  laid  its  heavy  hand. 

"But  the  first  round  of  the  battle  of  Logan 
Canyon  was  now  already  over  and  conserva- 
tion people  thought  it  had  been  lost  by  sim- 
ple default. 

"Round  two  began  in  March  of  1961,  when 
representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  met  with 
those  from  Pish  and  Game,  the  Utah  High- 
way Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  at  the  site  of  the  next  construction 
project— another  4.2  miles.  Plans  for  this 
were  discussed  and  changes  were  suggested 
to  preserve  as  much  of  the  natural  setting  as 
practicable.  This  proposed  section  and  that 
which  was  to  follow  are  the  narrowest  and 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  canyon,  but  they 
also  hold  the  greatest  niunber  of  trout  pools 
vegetative  cover,  recreational  areas,  and  Just 
plain  scenery  of  the  whole  40  miles. 

"This  round  went  to  the  conservationists 
when  the  Forest  Service  withheld  Its  permit, 
and  back  to  the  drawing  boards  went  the 
highway  engineers.  They  revised  plans  to 
shift  a  1,200-foot  section  of  the  roadway,  to 
save  the  trees  and  brush  screening  the  front 
of  Guinavah  Forest  Camp,  to  Install  two 
culverts  so  a  trout  pool  might  be  protected, 
add  a  hlghwater  bypass  to  handle  the  excess 
volume  of  water  the  culverts  might  not 
carry,  and  to  reduce  riparian  changes 
throughout  the  project  by  about  4,560  feet 
But— and  here's  the  rub— all  this  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  that  section  by  $100  000 
to  a  total  of  »460,000. 

"When  this  same  group  met  again  in  June, 
the  highway  department  displayed  these 
revised  plans  for  approval  and  round  three 
began.  A  close  reading  of  the  fine  print  on 
the  new  plans  by  the  Forest  Service  and  Its 
allies   has   indicated   that   while   these   plans 
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are  good    as    far    as    they    go.    thev   h„ 
provide    the   complete   B&Xf^xUr^li^       ^^ 
in  March.    The  Service  SiS^toeS'S^ 
include   plans   to  avoid   some   i  JlTrSr'* 
channel    construction    which     ^    r.  °' 

designed,  would  dupUcate  the  dam^f?"' 
to  the  lower  river.  A  single  10-fc»t  .!tK°°' 
suggested  in  one  area  would  Tale  .^'^ 
needed  vegetation  on  the  stream  and  .T? 
nate  385  feet  of  channel  encroSliS?n?"°L'- 
the  battle  has  proceeded  alont^*"*-  ^ 
of  the  canyon.  ^  ^"^^  y^d 

•Again,  the  cost  of  these  additional  rh.^ 
insisted  upon  by  the  Forest  ^rlw"^" 
hlgh-«l26.925  more  than  the  M6oS^*" 
ready  planned  by  the  highway  departoem 
And  this  still  left  8.400  feet  of  imp^SS;  ° 
parlan  vegetation  subject  to  loss  fVom^Ss '" 
ne  changes,  including  two  major  shlftTi^" 
volving  construction  of  900  feet  of  enu^^: 
new  channel.  To  protect  this  area  mu! 
would  cost  an  additional  $325,000  or  a  <^nZ 
total  of  $785,000  for  the  project.  "Se  £^t 
service  now  realizes  the  Impossiblliu  ^J 
saving  the  whole  section,  but  feels  ithL 
compromised  as  much  as  possible 

•The  highway  department  replies  that 
charging  taxpayers  $35,000  a  mile  over  lu 
revised  figures  was  expecting  too  much 
Also,  as  the  Service  has  pointed  out  oT. 
section  to  follow  will  Involve  similar  io^l 
modiflcatlons.  The  inevitable  impasse  bi 
tween  cost  and  conservation  has  uZl 
arrived.  "*"* 

"Now.  however,  the  Forest  Service  h« 
proposed  a  method  of  arriving  at  a  loweT 
more  acceptable  cost-per-mlle  figure  Bv 
planning  the  construction  of  the  entire  40 
miles  of  highway  and  averaging  the  cost 
the  more  expensive  sections  would  be  bal' 
anced  by  those  upper  stretches  where  the 
canyon  widens  and  can  easily  accommodate 
the  new  road. 

"Will  this  admitted  accounting  gimmick 
provide  a  way  around  the  roadblock  ■>  Pres 
sures  Are  building  both  to  halt  and  t«  has 
ten  the  construction  of  this  high-speed  hleh 
way.  Economic  groups  in  Logan  hope  to 
divert  some  of  the  Utah-Idaho  traffic  through 
their  city  with  a  consequent  increase  in  con- 
sumers. Boating  enthusiasts,  normally  on 
conservation's  side,  here  want  merely  to 
travel  the  road  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  and 
from  Bear  Lake.  Fishermen  point  out  that 
they  not  only  fish,  but  that  their  dollars  are 
Just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  as  those 
of  the  occasional  traveler  who  wants  to  trade 
their  many  hours  of  enjoyment  for  a  few 
questionable  minutes  saved  In  travel.  Other 
heretics  have  pointed  out  that  the  Logan 
Canyon  Road  does  not  really  go  anywhere 
Important — why  should  it  be  given  such  pri- 
ority over  all  other  considerations? 

"Public  Law  86-517  (the  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  legislation  enacted  June  12. 
I960)  provides  that  both  tangible  and  intan- 
gible values  must  be  considered  in  the  man- 
agement of  national  forest  lands,  and  this 
the  Forest  Service  here  has  tried  to  do  con- 
scientiously. But  the  battlellnes  are  neither 
simple  nor  clear;  there  is  good  faith  and 
good  argimient  on  both  sides.  It  is  this 
situation  which  may  arise  time  and  again 
as  our  billion-dollar  highway  program 
develops. 

'It  appears  to  some  disgruntled  citizens 
that  the  highway  through  Logan  has  been 
halted  because  neither  agency  will  yield. 
However,  both  are  still  hopeful.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  highway  department  is  workmg 
on  plans  for  the  entire  project  without  re- 
gard to  preserving  stream  or  vegetation, 
merely  to  arrive  at  a  basic  cost,  while  the 
Forest  Service  is  devising  ways  of  preserving 
as  much  as  possible  and  still  provide  a  good 
road.  When  both  these  estimates  are  added 
together  and  the  cost-per-mlle  reflgured,  it 
is  possible — and  even  mandatory — that  some 
compromise  can  be  reached.  Until  then, 
hurrying  motorists  who  have  sped  through 
the    canyon's     lower,    improved    road    have 
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.Ted  about  a  minute.  However,  if  the  widrr 
!oId  is  not  extended,  that  which  has  been 
finished  remains  a  waste  of  money. 

••The  fact  U  that  highway  engineers  have 
Hone  their  Job  well,  and  perhaps  far  too  well. 
Their  assignment  until  now  has  been  to 
Hpvl£e  roads  that  are  efficient,  safe  thorough- 
fares at  minimum  cost  to  taxpayers.  But 
cnmewhere  along  the  line  their  hard  logic 
m^r  break  down,  or  have  to  give  way  to 
softer  more  pervasive  argiunent.  For  in- 
stance are  stralghter  roads,  which  encourage 
hleher  speeds,  safer  in  all  Instances?  Sta- 
tistics prove  otherwise.  Does  a  road  such 
OS  this  through  Logan  Canyon  have  the 
t^  same   purpose    as    that    through    a    Chicago 

suburb?  Are  the  minutes  saved  in  transport 
equal  to  the  enjoyment  lost  by  their  con- 
struction:' 

"Each  individual,  obviously,  must  answer 
such  questions  for  himself,  and  probably  no 
two  answers  will  be  alike.  A  recent  report 
by  Utah  State  University  which  emphafilzes 
the  need  to  plan  and  finance  resource  pro- 
tection as  an  integral  part  of  highway  con- 
struction projects  indicates  that  Logan's  ex- 
ample will  not  be  ovcrlooiced  in  the  future, 
such  protection  for  Intangibles  will  un- 
doubtedly add  to  highway  costs,  but  it  may 
save  a  different  wealth  which  in  most  cases 
can  neither  be  counted  In  dollars  nor  re- 
placed when  once  destroyed.  It  is  this  diffi- 
cult balance  between  real  and  unseen  values, 
between  present  costs  and  future  returns, 
which  must  be  struck.  Logan  Canyon  has 
shown  how  this  old  and  thus  far  irrecon- 
cilable problem  has  reached  into  an  increas- 
ingly Important  area.  Whatever  compromise 
Is  reached  will  certainly  not  be  satisfactory 
to  every  faction.  But  Just  as  certainly,  it 
will  affect  everyone  who  drives,  whether  his 
purpose  is  to  go  someplace  elrc.  or  to  enjoy 
the  going." 

[Prom   the  daily  Congkessional  Record, 
May  21,  1962] 

SOS:  Save  Ove  Streams 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
of  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Monday.  May  21.  1962) 

Mr.  MrrcALT.  Mr.  President,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  In  an  editorial  on  April  14,  1962,  en- 
titled •'Sportsmen's  Weekend."  mentions  the 
opening  of  the  trout  season,  along  with 
baseball  and  racing.  But.  as  the  editorial 
states,  "Alas,  the  area  for  trout  fishing  un- 
dergoes another  constriction  this  year." 
Then  it  goes  on  to  describe  the  changes 
brought  about  on  a  popular  stream  by  the 
construction  of  a  new  expressway,  and  the 
desecration  caused  by  the  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  the  editorial  referred  to  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  m  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rex;oro,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"And  tomorrow  the  trout  season  opens. 
even  less  a  mass  sporting  affair  than  the 
country  races,  a  sport  for  men  who  don't 
mmd  taking  their  pleasure  and  exercising 
their  skill  In  solitude.  Alas,  the  area  for 
trout  fishing  undergoes  another  constriction 
this  year.  Most  popular  hereabouts  was  the 
mile  or  so  of  Jones  Falls  from  the  pralnt 
where  it  passed  east  of  the  Falls  Road  near 
the  conjunction  with  Joppa  to  the  point 
where  it  passes  west  again  Just  north  of 
Bare  Hills.  It  coincides  with  the  area  taken 
over  for  a  vast  Interchange  between  the  new 
Jones  Palls  Expressway  and  the  Beltway. 
Throughout  most  of  Ita  length  the  stream 
has  been  scoopied  out,  diverted,  and  generally 
manhandled,  and  the  wildemem  along  Its 
borders  which  provided  much  of  its  charm 
scraped  off  by  bulldozers,  the  banks  bare, 
the  stream  Itself  a  river  of  mud.  No  doubt 
in  time  the  stream  will  look  like  a  stream 
again,  but  not  this  year." 


I  Prom   the  da'.lv  Congressional  Record. 
May  22.   1962) 

SOS;  Save  Ovtl  Streams 

I  Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
uf  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Tuesday,  May  22,  1962) 

Mr.  Metcalf  Mr.  President,  the  largest 
Independent  newspaper  in  my  own  State  of 
Montana,  has  Joined  in  tl^e  effort  to  save  our 
streams.  In  an  editorial  on  April  24.  the 
Great  Falls  TYlbune.  Great  Falls.  Mont  , 
pleads  the  case  for  protection  of  the  fine 
fishing  streams  lor  which  Montana  Is  noted, 
through  cooperative  planning  by  the  State 
highway  departments.  Bureau  of  Public 
P.oads   and  fish  biologists. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
luave  printed  the  editorial  referred  to  in  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a*  fol- 
lows : 

■•mettcalf.  olsen  would  save  fish 

•streams  would  be  reserved  for  fish  and 
f\shing  and  highway  routings  in  Montana 
and  other  States  would  have  to  respect  the 
reservation  if  Congress  adopts  proposals  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  Public 
Worlts  Committees. 

'The  bills.  6.  2767.  by  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf, of  Montana.  H.R,  10453  by  Representa- 
tive Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana,  and  H.R. 
10269  by  Representative  Henry  S.  Rettss,  of 
Wisconsin,  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Interior's  approval  for  all  surveys,  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  for  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systenis. 

•"The  State  highway  departments  generally 
hold  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
will  not  approve  the  additional  costs  In  lo- 
cating roads  to  spare  streams  or  to  skirt 
game  concentration  areas.  The  Bureau,  In 
turn,  claims  that  the  public  has  given  no  in- 
dication that  the  additional  costs  would  be 
acceptable. 

"Proponents  of  the  measiu'ee  say  con- 
struction causes  erosion  and  exposes  more 
raw  soil  to  erosion  with  increased  silt  pollu- 
tion In  streams  as  the  end  result.  The  silt 
settles  out  on  the  streambeds.  suffocating 
desirable  aquatic  organisms,  running  spawn- 
ing bars.  It  also  clouds  the  streams,  shut- 
ting off  sunlight  and  lessening  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  waters  as  fish  habitat. 

"All  of  these  undesirable  factors,  accord- 
ing to  one  Montana  fisheries  biologist,  are 
slowly  eating  away  the  Treastire  State's  trout 
streams  by  legitimate  processes  carried  on 
under  the  guise  of  progress.  Individually 
the  losses  do  not  appear  great  In  most  cases: 
however.  In  groups  they  are  staggering. 
Montana,  he  said,  lost  78  miles  of  original 
stream  channel  in  1961." 


(From   the  daily  Congkessional  Record. 

Mat  25,  1962] 

SOS:  Save  Our  Streams 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
of  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Friday,  May  25,   1962) 

Mr.  Mttcalf.  Mr.  President,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  many  of  the  State  fish  and  game 
departments  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  destruction  of  fishing  streams 
through  the  building  of  new  highways.  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  more  than 
Just  the  streams  are  being  destroyed.  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  high- 
way development  will  affect  a  fish  hatchery 
which  Is  valued  at  close  to  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  and  8  miles  of  excellent  trout 
water  on  Pishing  Creek.  This  Is  an  urgent 
S  O  S  in  support  of  my  bill.  8.  2767. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  to  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Mr.  Thoma*  Kimball,  from  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Day.  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO.  as 
follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
"Pennsylvania  F'lsii  Commission. 

"Harrisburg,Pa.,  April  18,  1962. 
'Hon  Thomas  BIimball, 

'Executive  Director,  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Washington,  B.C. 

'•Dear  Tom:  I  notice  In  the  last  Issue  of 
the  News  a  request  for  Information  about 
the  effect  of  highway  development  on  con- 
servation projects.  We  have  a  good  one  in 
Pennsylvania  and  anything  you  can  do  t.~> 
assist  will  be  most  welcome. 

"The  old  Federal  trout  hatchery  at  Lamar. 
Pa.,  IS  in  danger  of  serious  damage  or  per- 
haps complete  destruction  by  the  plans  of 
the  highway  engineers  for  the  building  of 
the  Pennsylvania  shortway.  This  is  located 
on  one  of  the  finest  limestone  streams  in 
the  E^t  and  over  the  years  has  been  one 
of  our  most  productive  hatcheries.  The  fi&ii 
from  this  Installation  are  planted  pretty 
well  over  Pennsylvania  and  perhaps  eveii 
into  New  York.  It  has  l>een  built  at  great 
expense.  Perhaps  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars would  not  cover  its  actual  value.  Above 
it  lies  about  8  miles  of  beautiful  trout  water 
known  as  Fishing  Creek  which  Is  an  excel- 
lent nattiral  producer  as  well  as  supplying 
water  lor  the  hatchery. 

"Preliminary  plans  Indicated  that  the 
highway  engineers  projsosed  to  run  their 
super  highway  directly  through  the  hatchery- 
grounds  and  on  along  Fishing  Creek  above, 
to  the  top  of  the  canyon.  We  think  we 
have  been  able  to  divert  their  efforts  from 
the  hatchery  grounds,  but  we  fear  that  If 
the  road  parallels  the  stream,  it  may  well 
ruin  it  from  siltation  and  that  the  blasting 
in  this  limestone  area  may  even  disrupt  or 
ruin  the  springs  which  help  feed  the  hatch- 
ery its  present  water  supply. 

"The  details  on  this  can  be  secured  from 
Abe  Tunlson  or  someone  over  in  the  Biu"eau 
of  Sport  FUherles  and  WUdlife,  but  1  believe 
it  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  the  highway 
program  can  Interfere  with  existing  wildlife 
values." 


(From  the  daily  Congssssional  RecoU). 

June  11,  1962 

SOS:   Save  Ottr  Streams 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Let  Metcalf. 

of  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  Monday.  June  11.  1962) 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  the  Water 
Control  Advisory  Board  met  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  March  1  and  2,  1962,  to  review  pro- 
gram progress  and  discharge  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
One  of  the  Itenas  considered  was  the  staff 
findings  regarding  responsibllltiea  for  pollu- 
tion caused  by  Interstate  highway  construc- 
tion. A  summary  of  the  findings  is  Included 
in  the  board's  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recobo  a  sununary 
and  ensuing  resolution  which  the  board 
adopted  tmanlmously  approving  the  princi- 
ple of  S.  2767,  which  I  Introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"REPORT    ON     POLLtlTION     CAUSED    BV     HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 

"Contact  was  made  and  diacusslons  held 
with  the  proper  pec^le  In  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  They  say  that  specifications 
for  highway  construction  are  largely  ac- 
complished by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, and  that  the  contractor  is  liable  for 
negligence  resulting  In  property  damage  cov- 
ering such  items  as  turbidity,  mud  damage, 
washouts,    et    cetera,    during    construction. 
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Tb«  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  does  liulAt  that 
embankmenta.  highway  cuta,  et  cetera,  re- 
ceive proper  attention  and  contractors  are 
required  to  satUfactorUy  reseed  and  sod  and 
otherwlM  repair  auch  embankmenta,  cuts, 
waahea,  et  cetera.  The  Biveau  of  Public 
Roads  believes  the  control  of  water  pollution 
caused  by  highway  construction  could  be 
effected  If  there  were  effective  coordination 
among  State  agencies  Involved.  They  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board  If  this 
board  desires.  Mr.  Kravise  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  people  concluded  that  addi- 
tional research  Into  the  problem  may  be  ben- 
eficial, although  the  Bureau  has  already 
done  considerable  research  In  the  turbidity 
im>blem.  Mr.  Krause  made  available  to 
board  members  a  copy  of  S.  2767  by  Senator 
li««Tcai^,  a  bill  Introduced  In  the  U.8. 
Senate,  January  30.  1962,  "To  amend 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  highways  In  order  to  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sur- 
veys, plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation  reeoiu-ces.'  The  board 
thanked  Mr.  Krause  for  his  investigation 
and  report.  In  the  ensuing  discussions,  the 
bocud  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

"  'The  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  In  consideration  of  its  responsibilities, 
approved  the  principle  of  S.  2767  introduced 
by  Senator  Metcalv  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1962,  becaiise  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults that  must  come  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  abatement  as  a  necessary  result 
of  this  action.'  " 


[Prom  the  dally  Congbsssional  Recoko, 
June  20,  1962] 

SOS:  8av«  Oub  Streams 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Ixx  Metcalt, 
of  Montana,  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.,  Wednesday.  Jime  20,  1962) 
Mr.  MxTCALF.    Mr.  President,  the  Beaver- 
klll-Willowemoc  Ro^  &  Gvm  Club  of  Roscoe, 
N.T.,  recently  annoimced  a  drive  to  secure 
signers  to  a  petition  to  the  Honorable  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  Ctovemor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,    which    protests    destruction    of    the 
Beaverklll-Wlllowemoc  streams,  situated  in 
Sullivan  and  Delaware  Counties  which  will 
occur  If  present  allnement  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  Route   17  Is  followed  along  and  in 
these  streambeds. 

Petitioners  ask  the  Governor  to  "inter- 
vene with  your  public  works  department  and 
any  other  agency  responsible  for  this  allne- 
ment, which  will  destroy  these  famous  rivers 
on  which  the  fishing  Is  owned  by  New  York 
State  license  holders.  This  public  fishing  is 
an  Irreplaceable  part  of  our  American  herit- 
age; Its  destruction  to  locate  a  highway  Is 
vandalism.  We  respectfully  suggest  Inter- 
vention with  the  public  works  department 
and  that  you  Insist  on  relocation  of  the 
allnement." 

S.  2767,  which  I  introduced  on  January 
30.  1962,  would  preclude  destruction  of  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  values  by  construc- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highways.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  only  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  all  of  the  50  States  wUl  be  able  to  curb 
the  destruction  of  natxiral  habitat  for  fish 
and  wildlife  that  can  be  wrought  through 
roadbulldlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Racoan  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Harry  A.  Darbee,  chairman  of  the 
Beamoc  Conservation  C<»nmlttee,  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  petition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao,  as  fol- 
lows: 


"iMU  of  the  streams  involved  is  a  concern 
not  only  of  anglers  but  of  nature  lovers,  bird 
watcliers.  and  conservationists  throughout 
the  land.  The  historical  background  of  the 
Beaverklll-Willowemoc  Valleys  goes  back  a 
couple  of  himdred  years.  These  streams  have 
figured  in  the  writings  of  many  American 
authors.  Their  beauty  and  the  angling  in 
these  streams  is  famous  worldwide.  This 
was  not  only  the  cradle  of  American  dry  fiy 
fishing,  but  the  rivers  were  frequented  by 
artists,  statesmen,  captains  of  Industry,  au- 
thors, the  clergy,  renowned  scientists,  as  well 
as  many,  many  common  men.  Here  on  the 
banks  of  these  streams  they  all  belong  to  one 
fraternity;  thoee  who  pursue  their  recreation 
out  of  doors. 

"Destruction  of  these  famous  streams 
.  means  not  only  loss  of  angling  but  loss  of 
23  miles  of  lovely  natural  scene,  23  miles  of 
habitat  for  birds,  fishes,  and  water-loving 
wildlife.  The  diminishing  natural  water 
courses  in  New  York  State  and  the  United 
States  should  be  a  cause  for  serious  concern 
to  every  American  citizen.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  only  enlightened  groups  are  apt  to 
be  aware  of  the  losses  and  the  Implications 
Involved. 

"Our  chUdren  are  heirs  to  the  rivers  and 
the  lands  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  leave 
them  as  complete  a  heritage  as  we  can.  De- 
struction of  aU  or  any  part  of  a  stream 
where  such  destruction  is  preventable, 
merely  to  locate  public  works,  is  a  wanton 
act." 

(Prom  the  dally  Congbessional  Record. 

July  5,  1962) 

S  O  'S :   Save  Oua  Streams 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

of  Montana.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  Thursday,  July  5.  1962) 

Mr.  Mttcau-.  Mr.  President,  the  State  edu- 
cational director  of  the  Audubon  Society  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Claire  S.  Batchelder, 
is  very  critical  of  the  route  of  Federal  High- 
way 93  going  up  through  beautiful  Pran- 
conia  Notch,  in  the  lovely  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  My  bill.  S.  2787,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  30.  1902,  would  make 
it  necessary  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion values  to  be  considered  before  a  Fed- 
eral highway  could  be  constructed  in  such 
an  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Batchelder  to  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Many  of  us  here  in  New  Hampshire  have 
been  and  are  much  concerned  about  Fed- 
eral Highway  93  going  up  through  beautiful 
Franconia  Notch  and  have  fought  it.  But, 
as  of  now,  it  has  been  a  losing  game.  As 
you  know,  our  famous  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain is  in  this  notch. 

"The  land  up  through  the  notch  is  largely 
State  land  with  some  being  in  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest.  A  large  area  of 
this  land  was  purchased  years  ago  by  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  many  of  them  schoolchil- 
dren contributing  money  for  this  purpose 
and  given  to  the  State. 

"This  highway  has  already  been  con- 
structed down  to  Littleton  and  is  now  under 
construction  in  the  towns  of  Plymouth  and 
Campton  with  the  opening  date  set  for  late 
summer  or  fall.  Now  the  highway  depart- 
ments claim  they  have  spent  so  much  money 
that  they  will  have  to  go  through  the  notch. 
"We  are  also  trying  to  keep  the  highway 
from  spoiling  an  excellent  bog  area  right  in 
the  city  of  Manchester,  our  largest,  and 
owned  by  the  city.  This  area  had  been  and 
la  used  as  a  study  area  for  schools  and  col- 
leges  nearby." 
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(From  the  daUy  CoNoaxssioHAi,  Rnr». 
Aug.  1,  1962)  ^"™' 

-^  SOS:  Save  Ottr  Strxaics 

(Extension  of  Remarks  of  Hon  Ln  u--. 

of  Montana,  in  the  Senate  of  thTn^' 

States.  Wednesday,  August  1.  1962)      ^ 

Mr  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  the  Ma*  t 
1962  issue  of  Audubon  magazine  nuhlul?" 
by  the  National  Audubon  Society  ciulr*^ 
amples  of  the  "tyranny"  that  is'occufli*!!" 
when  disregard  and  apathy  supply  thT^ 
terla  for  roadbulldlng  through  some^  S" 
Nation's  most  scenic  preserves  ^ 

My   bill.   8.   2767,   which   I   introduced 
January  30.    1962,  would   necessitate  biin'' 
into  consideration  destruction  to  our  nah?^ 
resource   and   help   to   check  the  "tvr»W 
of   which   the  Audubon  magazine  sn^k. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ^L. 
to  insert  in  the  Record  excerpts  froBTT- 
editorial  entitled  "Highway  High-Hand.!?' 
ness."  from  the  May-June  1962  issu.^ 
Audubon  magazine.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excemt. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^^i. 
as  follows:  ««X)«d, 

"The  New  York  Times  recently  carrlad  .« 
editorial  entitled  "The  Tyranny  of  Botd^^ 
The  Times  editor  deplored  a  threat  toW 
tlful  pioneer  buildings  in  Sacramento  ^' 
and  asked  why  highway  planners  must  buS" 
doze  their  routes  through  IrreplaMskil 
parks,    scenic    preserves,    and    archeologioil 

"In   New  York    the  State   department  of 
public    works   Insists    on   building   a  8Ud« 
highway    down    the    narrow    valley   erf  ^i 
Beaverklll.  which  is  perhaps  the  most  stortJ 
trout  stream  in  America. 

"Such  examples  of  "tyranny"  are  occur- 
ring  in  many  places.  With  vast  sums  of 
Federal  money  to  distribute,  and  emboldened 
by  the  economic  and  political  leverage  that 
accompanies  such  spending  authority  xht 
highway  agencies  have  assumed  an  arrogant 
posture.     But  public  concern  is  growlng." 

[Prom  the  daily  Congressional  Rkoid 
Aug.  3,  1962) 
SOS:   Save  Our  Streams 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  publisher  of  the  Salt  Water  Sporte. 
man,  Mr.  Henry  Lyman,  of  Boston.  Mm 
tells  a  tragic  but  hopeful  story.  It  is  a  rtorr 
of  water  and  of  fish,  of  wildlife  and  bJnU. 
It  is  the  story  of  polluted  water  caused  from 
neglect  in  the  past,  and  of  hopes  to  mske 
that  water  clean  again,  to  restore  what  ns- 
ture  created  and  to  give  to  future  genen- 
tions  a  refuge  from  urban  life  In  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  It  is  the  story  of  efforts  to 
restore  Neponset  River  Reservation  being 
thwarted  by  construction  of  Route  9S  in 
Massachusetts,  and  of  construction  tumini 
into  destruction. 

My  bill,  S.  2767,  Introduced  on  January  80, 
1962,  would  make  It  necessary  to  consider 
possible  damage  to  natural  resources  and 
wildlife  before  undertaking  construction 
of  a  Federal  highway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record,  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Lyman's  letter  of  July  18,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  m 
follows : 

"Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  Neponset  River  In  its  present  condition 
has  little  to  recommend  it  from  the  recrea- 
tional water  use  point  of  view.  Heavily  pol- 
luted where  it  fiows  through  the  towns  of 
Norwood,  Canton,  Westwood.  and  Milton,  it 
oozes  its  slow  way  through  a  marsh  that  wse 
formerly  known  as  the  Fowl  Meadows  because 
of  the  numbers  of  waterfowl  found  there. 

"Plans  have  been  drawn  by  the  metro- 
politan district  commission  to  deepen  the 
river  channel  and  to  straighten  it  in  some 
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,i-«M  This  Will  have  the  effect  of  speed- 
rlT^ip  the  current  flow.  In  addition,  in- 
^trtal  poUution  •  •  •  U  gradually  being 
letfened.  •  •  •  The  river  is  fed  by  various 
unpolluted  streams  In  this  area,  some  of 
which  are  now  stocked  with  trout  by  the 
llaasachusetts  Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 

"Present  plans  for  construction  of  route 
95  call  for  a  limited  access  expressway  run- 
ning in  a  northerly  direction  toward  Bos- 
ton These  plans  at  the  moment  terminate 
at  route  128.  •  •  •  The  marsh  area  south 
of  route  128  is  zoned  for  industry  •  •  •  is 
privately  owned  and  Is  undeveloped.  Wild- 
life •  •  •  is  found  in  this  valley  despite  the 
effects  of  the  polluted  river.  •  •  •  Marsh 
birds  of  all  kinds  and  most  of  the  marsh 
flora  and  fauna  common  to  •  •  •  New  Eng- 
Ignd  •  •  •  are  •  •  •  found  throughout  the 
Neponset  Valley  . 

"The  line  of  route  95  •  •  •  would  destroy 
most  of  this  marsh  habitat.  An  alternate 
route  •  •  •  which  would  not  only  save  the 
Qtarsb,  but  would  also  be  more  economical 
to  construct,  has  been  disregarded  by  the 
highway  engineers. 

"The  Importance  of  the  Neponset  River 
Beaervatlon  •  •  •  cannot  be  over-empha- 
glaed.  •  •  •  It  is  easily  reached  by  a  large 
number  of  people  from  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  metropolitan  district  commission 
•  •  •  had  plans  for  inaprovement  of  the  area 
In  coordination  with  the  river  channel  work 
Now  that  the  highway  is  aimed  through  the 
center  of  the  reservation,  such  improvement 
U  impossible. 

"Any  action  taken  on  your  bill  (S.  2767) 
may  be  too  late  to  save  the  Neponset  River 
Reservation  but  it  certainly  will  prevent 
such  destruction  of  public  lands  in  the 
future." 

[Prom  the  dally  Congressional  Record, 
Oct.  19,  1962) 
SOS:  Save  Our  Streams 
(Extension   of    Remarks    of   Hon.   Lee   Met- 
calf,  of   Montana,   in   the   Senate   of   the 
United  States,  Saturday,  October  13,  1962) 
Mr.  MrrcALF.     Mr.  President,  in   June  of 
this  year  a  resolution   was  adopted   by   the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  at  Its  40th 
annual  convention  and  conservation  confer- 
ence   resolving    that    oiu-    scenic    preserves 
containing  wildlife,  water  resources,  and  rec- 
reational facilities  be  accorded  the  attention 
they  deserve   when    highway   planners  con- 
sider construction  of  roads. 

This  resolution  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
me  because  my  bill.  S.  2767.  Introduced  Jan- 
uary 30.  1962,  would  make  It  necessary  to 
consider  possible  destruction  to  wildlife  and 
water  areas  before  Federal  highways  could 
be  constructed. 

This  is  a  subject  which  many  conserva- 
tionists are  becoming  Increasingly  alarmed 
about,  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League  has  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
iollows : 

"RESOLtmON   5 

"Resolution  on  modem  highway  construc- 
tion and  conservation  of  natural  resources 

"Whereas  Federal  and  State  highway  con- 
struction, resulting  from  pressures  of  an  ex- 
panding population  and  increased  travel,  is 
causing  major  problems  in  the  management 
of  natural  resources  on  both  public  and  pri- 
vate lands,  particularly  with  respect  to  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  results  in  detrimental 
stream  allnement,  destroys  spawning  areas, 
creates  barriers  to  migration  of  deer  and 
other  big  game  herds,  and  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  important  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  scenic  areas  Is  sometimes  over- 
looked in  highway  construction;  and 


"Whereas  access  to  Important  public  rec- 
reation areas  is  not  always  adequately  in- 
cluded in  highway  construction  plans;  and 

"Whereas  highway  construction  Is  being 
increased  and  the  problems  concerning  wild- 
life are  still  unsolved:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resoltfed  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  in  convention  assembled  this  23d 
day  of  June  1962,  at  Portland.  Oreg.,  That  in 
highway  construction  advance  planning  defi- 
nitely provide  for  the  protection  of  water 
resources,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreational 
values,  and  that  the  costs  of  adequately 
protecting  the  range,  the  watershed,  the 
forests,  the  wildlife,  and  the  scenic  values  be 
considered  normal  cost  of  highway  construc- 
tion and  Included  therein." 


Mr.  Javits),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


OGDENSBURG  FERRIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  admit  the  vessels  Fort  Town,  Maple 
City,  and  Windmill  Point  to  American 
registry  and  to  permit  their  use  in  coast- 
wise trade.  My  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JAvrrsl. 
joins  me  in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  Mr.  President, 
is  to  enable  the  Ogdensburg  Bridge  Au- 
thority of  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  to  sell  these 
three  vessels.  The  authority  was  forced 
to  acquire  the  vessels  at  an  Inflated  price 
from  the  Canadian  owner  in  order  to  ob- 
tain Canadian  Government  approval  for 
a  franchise  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  When  the  bridge  was 
completed,  the  authority  was  required  to 
discontinue  the  ferry  service.  Since 
these  vessels  were  built  in  Canada,  they 
cannot  under  existing  law  be  sold  in  the 
United  States.  However,  because  they 
are  very  small  vessels,  without  a  sea- 
going capacity,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  sell  them  overseas.  Moreover,  even 
if  they  could  be  sold  under  the  present 
circumstances,  over  half  of  the  proceeds 
would  revert  to  the  Canadian  Grovern- 
ment  as  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  after  looking 
into  the  matter  thoroughly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  withdrew  its  objec- 
tions to  this  bill,  as  did  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America  some  time  before. 
This  measure  passed  the  Senate  without 
objection  last  fall  but  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  House  committee  to 
hold  hearings  or  investigate  the  very 
clear  merits  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imagine  any 
Member  opposing  a  bill  which  will,  in 
effect,  provide  revenue  for  the  commu- 
nity involved  at  no  expense  whatsoever 
to  the  Federal  Government.  In  fact,  if 
the  bill  is  not  passed,  these  vessels  will 
undoubtedly  remain  tied  to  the  dock  in 
Ogdensburg  until  they  rot  or  any  reve- 
nues that  could  accrue  from  their  sale 
abroad  would  end  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  give  its  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  bill  promptly  so  that 
this  unfortunate  situation  can  finally  be 
ended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  469)  to  admit  the  vessels 
Fort  Toum,  Maple  City  and  Windmill 
Point  to  American  registry  and  to  permit 
their  use  in  the  coastwise  trade,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself  and 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for  training 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  other  profes- 
sional health  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  coming 
face  to  face  with  a  critical  shortage  of 
trained  doctors,  dentists,  and  other  pro- 
fessional health  personnel.  In  1950 
there  were  1,300  people  in  the  United 
States  for  each  family  physician.  In 
1960  the  ratio  was  1,700  to  1.  By  1975  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  1  family 
physician  for  every  2,000  families. 

Research  in  the  laboratory,  until  it  is 
applied,  saves  mice,  not  men.  Only  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  doctors  and 
other  health  specialists  can  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  miracles  of  modem  medicine 
to  reach  our  communities  and  hospitals. 

The  lack  of  adequate  health  profes- 
sion teaching  facilities  and  the  high  cost 
of  training  are  at  the  root  of  the  critical 
shortage  of  trained  health  personnel. 
The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  en- 
tire problem  and  attack  it  on  a  broad 
scale.  If  this  job  is  to  be  done  right,  we 
must  provide  some  form  of  Federal 
assistance. 

Last  year  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Congressman  Oren 
Harris,  favorably  reported  HM.  4999.  As 
reported  by  the  Harris  committee,  the 
bill  enjoyed  widespread  support  not  only 
from  the  administration  but  from 
various  interested  health  groups  includ- 
ing the  American  Medical  Association.  I 
believe  the  version  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Harris  committee  is  the  one  that 
stands  the  best  chance  of  passage,  and 
I  am  therefore  introducing  the  bill  in 
that  form  at  this  time.  The  bill  author- 
izes a  10-year  program  designed  to  al- 
leviate critical  shortages  of  professional 
health  personnel.  It  establishes,  first,  a 
10-year  program  of  matching  grants  for 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  medi- 
cal, dental,  osteopathic,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel  as  well  as  for 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
and  nurses;  and  second,  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  program  is 
essential  to  protect  the  Nation's  health. 
This  is  true  even  in  States  like  Connecti- 
cut where  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
joy a  statewide  ratio  of  1  physician  to 
640  persons — far  above  the  national  av- 
erage. However,  since  1950  the  ratio  has 
dropped  in  five  of  Connecticut's  eight 
counties;  in  the  State's  two  least  popu- 
lated counties,  Windham  and  Tolland, 
the  ratio  of  physician  to  population  is  1 
to  1.124  and  1  to  2.200,  respectively.  The 
writing  is  on  the  wall  for  Connecticut 
and  for  all  the  Nation. 

Connecticut  has  recognized  the  prob- 
lem and  under  Governor  Dempsey's  lead- 
ership has  taken  the  first  necessary  steps 
to  solve  it.    The  Connecticut  Legislature 
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that  the  homeownership  program  in 
jAtln  America  can  be  expedited  by  the 
fWftollahment  of  an  International  Home 

Loan  Bank.  -"*««vi^cu  juogment  that  the  Ita^^ 

It  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce  a  sim-  SoS*{ow^  TS,*^"  f i  °^°^  ^^Si 

tr  proposal  in  Congress  S  years  a^o:  hnl  ^.T-^v,.'^.  °^J«"^e.  and  I  ^. 


tions  of  the  people  of  the  friAn/si-  ^ 
developed  half  of  iriSr^t?'**- 
considered  Judgment  that  ttie  i,t^ 
tional  Bank  will  m*ko  -^-..5  ."»^nia- 


has  appropriated  $2  million  toward 
starttav  a  me(Bcal-dental  school  In 
Hartford  Cotmty  m  part  of  the  Uxitver- 
sity  of  Conneetlcat.  An  outstanding 
c<xnmi8cion  was  named  to  select  a  ctte 

f2?eir.r.^srs^ss^n^  ^.^^ri^'^ri^IE^B  i^--a?s,eTo„t'e7s";^u!?-j.si 

^^^^•rrs^'S'p....  ^"^.^/zS^^SHS?  -HIt--^-"™*"* 

sions   Educatitmal   Assistance  Act   this  tional  League  of  InfiSId  b^v^es  a2^"     .J^l  u"^^  ^^-  ^'^*^   ^  Provide  fwth. 

year.  Mr   President,  la  of  ntal  impor-  ciations.    Moreover  tlTeestabhSeliTS?    T?«n  S     .'"'  °i  ^"  international  HoSe 

tance.    Adequate  training  faclllUes  and  an  international  bank  hi  been  ^re?uUy     JSin.^?^'  ^^'^  1°'  °'^^^  PurposesS! 

manpower   Is   essential   to   the   future  considered  by  a  number  of  jSralaeen      ^^/^^^^^  ^'y  Mr.  Smathers  (for  himseW 

^^  S^H^^i^  "^r"^"  ^^"°^    ^  ""''''  ^"^  ^  ^  hopeful  that  the  idmrn-"     t^fce  L  l^r^ir^^'  ^^  '"-^iveS^^eS 

intend  to  do  evwything  I  can  to  bring  istration  will  take  a  favorable  posU  on     r^mmS         "'i^'  ^"'^  referred  to  the 

fSS^  legislation  to  a  successful  on  this  legislaUon  in  the  near  fJtSe         ^^^^^^^'^ee  on  Banking  and  Currenclr 

"*"'''  ^  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
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conclustan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  rectived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S,  470)  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  training  of  physicians 
dentists,  and  professional  public  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received. 


I  am  reintroducing  today,  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks  in  the  United  States  would  be  au- 
thorized to  invest  up  to  1  percent  of 
their  assets  in  the  International  Home 
Loan  Bank.  The  Bank  would  use  such 
funds  to  provide  seed  capital  loans  to 


read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the    ^^^P  establish  mutual  thrift  and  home    nf°^K^^^A?^  **^  Association  of  the  Bar 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,     financing  institutions  in  such   friendly     °v.„  ^^     •.     ?^  ^^^  ^°^^-  ^  remedy  a 

underdevelooed    areas   nf   thA   «-orM    ».     cnaotic  situation  in  the  aircraft  inrf„cf^ 


UNIFORM  CHOICE  OP  LAW  GOVERN 
ING     TRANSFERS     OP     TTTLE^r^ 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President.  I  mtro 
duce   for  appropriate   reference  a  Sn 
brought  to  my  attention  during  the  sSh 
Congress  by  the  Association  of  ie^ 


BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL HOME  LOAN  BANK 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Spaxkmah].  I  introduce,  for  referral  to 
the  proper  committee,  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides tor  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  of  the  United  States 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank.  The  Bank  would  be  set  up 
to  help  create  mutual  thrift  and  home 
financing  institutions  in  friendly  under- 
developed nations  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  and  strengthen 
the  free  world  alliance. 

At  the  same  time,  a  niunber  of  Federal 
agencies  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  proposal  as  a  possible  step  to  expand 
home  c<mstructlon  under  our  foreign  aid 
program  without  incurring  additional 
budgetary  expense  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Interest  in  the  International 
Home  Loan  Bank  has  been  heightened 
by  the  success  achieved  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in 
making  "seed"  capital  loans  to  newly 
opened  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
an  effort  to  spur  development  of  the 
thrift  and  private  homeownership 
program. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  during  the  past  2  years,  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  has  allocated  approxi- 
mately $40  million  in  "seed"  capital  loans 
to  Chile.  Peru,  Ecuador,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Colombia.  As  a  result  of 
this  assistance,  more  than  30  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  now  operating  in 
these  countries  while  similar  programs 
are  being  considered  in  other  nations  in 
Latin  America. 

m  developing  the  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  savings  and  loan  area,  the 
Oovemment  has  had  the  benefit  of  tech- 
nical advice  from  leaders  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry,  many  of  whom  believe 


underdeveloped    areas   of   the   world   as 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  making  loans  to  mutual 
thrift  institutions  in  oversea  areas,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States  would  not  exercise  either  control 
or  ownership  of  the  counterpart  insti- 
tution in  a  friendly  foreign  nation. 
These  would  l»e  locally  owned  mutual 
thrift  institutions.  Moreover,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  sole  objective  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  in  supporting 
this  legislation  is  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  free  world's  fight  against  commu- 
nism by  facilitating  the  expansion  of 
homeownership  in  an  effort  to  create 
better  living  conditions  in  the  friendly 
oversea  areas. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  headed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  has  already  launched  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  problems  in  the  field 
of  international  housing  and  expects  to 
file  a  report  shortly  to  the  Senate  on 
this  very  vital  matter.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  own  personal  hope  that  this 
study  wm  lead  to  hearings  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee  and  ultimate  enactment  of 
International  Home  Loan  Bank  legisla- 
tion. 

Having  been  to  Latin  America  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  can  testify  to  the 
enormous  housing  problem  existing  in 
Central  and  South  America.  This  long- 
festering  problem  provides  dally  grist  for 
the  Communist  mill  operating  in  Latin 
America. 

Housing  experts  have  estimated  that 
more  than  12  million  housing  units  are 
required  in  Latin  America  to  meet  the 
present  requirements  of  the  people.  Ob- 
viously, this  volume  of  housing  cannot  be 
constructed  in  a  single  year  or  even  a 
single  decade.  But  if  we  are  able  to  ex- 
pand home  construction  through  such 
facilities  as  the  International  Home  Loan 
Bank,  we  will  give  the  people  hope  where 
none  exists  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  one  of  our  main 
objectives  is  to  improve  the  living  condi- 


chaotic  situation  in  the  aircraft  induJtrJ 
which  exists  because  of  conflicting  Stati 
law  as  to  the  validity  of  conveyanceTof 
aircraft  and  related  equipment.  S?rJ- 
duced  last  session  as  S.  2773.  the  bill  wal 
reported  favorably  after  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  UnfortS 
nately.  there  was  not  sufficient  time  re" 
maming  in  the  session  to  obtain  Housp 
action.  *^ 

^v."^^^,,^^^^  ^^  substantially  identical  to 
the  bill  mtroduced  in  the  87th  Congress 
It  does  not  change  the  substantive  law 
?l  ^^  Y^^ous  States  but  simply  amends 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  that 
there  is  a  uniform  rule  as  to  which  States 
law  applies  to  a  given  conveyance  lease 
or  other  transfer  of  title  or  interest  iii 
such  equipment.  This  would  alleviate 
the  present  uncertainty  which  arises  be- 
cause at  least  three  different  rules  are 
now  in  use.  Comparable  provisions  al- 
ready exist  in  relation  to  ships  and 
motor  vehicles,  where  equipment  is  con- 
stantly in  rapid  movement  across  State 
lines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum explaining  the  bill  in  greater 
detail  be  included  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  memorandum 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  475)  to  amend  section  503 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  provide 
substantive  Federal  law  relating  to  the 
validity  of  conveyances  which  affect 
title  to  or  interests  in  civil  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  and  related  equip- 
ment, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows : 

Memorandum  in  Support  of  Proposes 
Amendment  to  Section  503  or  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  or  1958 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legialatlon  Is 
to  provide  substantive  Federal  law  relating  to 
the  validity  of  conveyances  which  affect  tbe 
title  to  or  interests  In  civil  aircraft  of  the 
Uiilted  States  and  related  equipment.     This 


la  ftccompUshed  by  providing  that  the  sub- 
stantive validity  of  such  an  Instrument.  I.e., 
.  conveyance,  lease,  mortgage,  equipment 
trust,  contract  of  conditional  sale,  other 
instrument  executed  for  security  purposes, 
or  assignment  of  amendment  thereof  or  sup- 
plement thereto,  U  to  be  determined  by  the 
substantive  law  of  the  Jurisdiction  within 
the  United  States  or  its  territories  or  pos- 
sessions In  which  such  Instrument  Is  de- 
livered. Thus,  the  Federal  law  would  look 
to  the  substantive  laws  (as  distinguished 
from  the  adjective  laws,  Including  recording 
and  filing  provisions)  of  the  State  In  which 
the  relevant  Instrument  Is  delivered  and  If 
such  instrument  Is  valid  under  that  law  and 
Is  In  turn  recorded  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968,  the  Instrument  would  be  deemed 
valid  In  all  Jurisdictions  In  the  United  States 
In  respect  of  the  property  covered  by  the 
Instrument. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need,  emphasized  by 
recent  court  decisions,  for  the  proposed  leg- 
islation so  as  to  bring  order  to  the  existing 
chaotic  situation  with  respect  to  convey- 
ances by  and  to  domestic  air  carriers. 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  differ  as  to 
the  requirements  governing  the  validity  of 
mortgages,  conditional  sale  agreements, 
leases,  equipment  trust  agreements  and  the 
like.  Fiirthermore,  there  are  at  least  three 
theories  considered  applicable  In  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  question  as  to  which  Juris- 
diction's laws  should  be  taken  into  account 
In  determining  the  validity  of  many  such 
instruments,  namely,  (1)  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  the  particular  property  Is  located  at 
the  time  the  Instrument  Is  executed  and  or 
delivered,  (2)  the  Jurisdiction  within  which 
the  Instrument  Is  executed  and  or  delivered, 
and  (3)  the  residence  of  the  parties  to  the 
transaction,  particularly  the  conveyor. 
Which  theory  or  theories  should  be  adopted 
regarding  a  propK»ed  financing  of  an  air 
carrier  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  one 
State,  maintaining  airport  facilities  and  air- 
craft and  related  equipment  In  many  States, 
flying  scheduled  routes  over  many  more 
States  and  seeking  the  financing  from  banks 
located  In  other  States?  At  the  time  a  chat- 
tel mortgage,  for  example.  Is  given  to  the 
banking  institution  by  the  air  carrier,  Its 
aircraft  may  be  located  In  or  over  any  num- 
ber of  States.  Were  the  parties  to  such  a 
transaction  to  follow  only  the  first  theory 
referred  to  above,  at  the  moment  the  chattel 
mortgage  on  the  air  carrier's  fleet  of  aircraft 
(many  of  which  would  be  In  the  air)  is 
executed  the  laws  of  many  States  would 
come  into  play,  and  a  moment  later  the 
laws  of  different  States  would  apply,  not- 
withstanding any  contradiction  between  the 
laws  of  such  States.  Moreover,  there  Is  no 
real  logic  In  considering  the  law  of  State 
X  paramoimt  as  to  the  validity  of  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  a  specific  aircraft  when  the  air- 
craft Is  at  that  moment  traveling  over  the 
State  at  a  speed  In  excess  of  500  miles  an 
hour  and  at  a  height  In  excess  of  40,000  feet. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  serve  to 
preempt  the  field  as  to  the  substantive 
validity  of  such  conveyances  Just  as  present 
section  503  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  has,  since  1938,  preempted  the  field  as 
to  the  recording  of  such  conveyances.  A 
provision  comparable  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation has  been  applicable  to  conveyances  of 
U.S.-flag  vessels  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920.  Similarly,  a 
1968  amendment  to  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
now  provides  comparable  legislation  as  to 
motor  vehicles. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  l>een  drafted 
within  the  framework  of  section  503  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1858.  It  applies  only 
to  those  conveyances  enumerated  In  said 
section  and  does  not  conflict  with  or  Im- 
pinge upon  the  other  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion or  the  act. 


TRANSFER  OP  LANDS  TO  STATES 
FOR  RECREATION  AND  STATE 
PARK  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
transfer  Federal  lands  to  the  States  for 
recreation  and  State  park  purposes  with- 
out cost. 

I  sponsored  a  bill  on  this  subject  in 
the  86th  Congress,  but  the  measure 
which  passed  in  Congress  did  not  change  . 
the  present  requirement  that  the  State 
must  pay  for  any  Federal  land  trans- 
ferred and  Secretary  Udall  has  fixed  a 
price  of  $2.50  per  acre.  It  did  provide, 
however,  that  the  640-acre  provision 
should  not  apply  to  the  conveyance  of 
lands  for  State  park  purposes,  and  Con- 
gress empowered  each  State  to  apply 
for  6,400  acres  a  year  for  not  more  than 
three  recreational  sites  and  for  12,800 
acres  in  the  calendar  years  1960,  1961. 
and  1962.  Only  a  smsill  amount  of  acre- 
age has  been  transferred  to  date  In  Utah 
under  this  amendment — and  other  ap- 
plications are  pending.  Processing  of 
applications  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  imreasonably  slow,  but  that 
is  another  problem  which  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  later  on  this  floor. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  launch  an- 
other attempt  to  pass  a  cost-free  State 
park  land  conveyance  bill.  Conveyance 
without  cost  was  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreational  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  and  there 
is  growing  support  for  this  principle. 

I  realize  that  Congress  will  undoubted- 
ly give  serious  consideration  this  session 
to  a  bill  to  establish  a  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  The  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  worked  on  this  problem 
last  session,  and  a  revised  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Introduced  shortly.  It  will 
use  entrance,  admission,  or  other  rec- 
reation user  fees  from  Federal  land  and 
water  areas  to  build  up  a  recreation  fund. 
The  major  portion  of  these  funds  would 
be  given  to  the  States,  on  a  grant-in-aid 
program,  for  planning,  acquisition,  or 
development  of  State  recreaUon  areas. 

I  shall  most  certainly  support  this 
measure,  but  if  at  the  same  time  we  could 
pass  my  bill  for  cost-free  conveyance.  It 
would  enable  the  States  to  use  this  grant 
money  to  plan  and  develop  their  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  we  could  move  ahead 
much  more  rapidly  with  development  of 
our  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  482'  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  14,  1926  <44  Stat.  741 » .  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  conveyances  under  such 
act  for  State  park  purposes  shall  be 
made  without  consideration,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  stimulating  the  arts  in  an 
Industrial  society  such  as  ours  is  one 
which  has  long  concerned  me.  as  my 
colleagues  well  know.  Tax  relief  for 
the  arts  is  an  additional  avenue  toward 
such  stimulation,  supplementing  my  long 


effort  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
UJS.  Arts  Foundation,  which  culminated 
in  introduction  last  week  of  S.  165,  the 
bill  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee during  the  87th  Congress. 

Bills  parallel  to  those  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  are  also  being  introduced  to- 
day in  the  House  of  Flepresentatlves  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able John  Lindsay,  who  has  also  long 
fought  for  proper  recognition  of  the  role 
of  the  arts. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  provide 
for  capital  gains  rates,  rather  than 
ordinary  income  rates,  upon  the  sale 
or  other  transfer  of  copyrights  and  other 
rights  in  literary,  musical,  and  artistic 
compositions. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  for 
averaging  of  income  derived  from  such 
compositions  so  that  the  impact  of  tax- 
ation in  a  single  year  would  be  lessened 
in  the  case  of  a  composition  which  took 
a  nimiber  of  years  to  complete. 

Finally,  the  third  bill  would  repeal  the 
Federal  admissions  tax  on  live  dramatic 
performances. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  present 
emphasis  on  tax  reform  will  not  neglect 
these  measures,  which  could  be  so  im- 
portant to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance   of    our    great    cultural    assets. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  my  continu- 
ing interest  in  our  need  to  adopt  a  totally 
new  attitude  toward  the  development  of 
culture  in  our  country  and  toward  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  in 
respect  to  it,  I  am  introducing  this  group 
of  bills  for  appropriate  reference. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.     The    bills '^ 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  follows: 

S.  497.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights  and  liter- 
ary, musical,  and  artistic  compositions; 

8.498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  averag- 
ing of  Income  derived  from  literary,  mtislcal. 
and  artistic  compKwltlons  and  copyrights  by 
the  individuals  whose  efforts  created  such 
property;  and 

S.  499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  admissions  shall  not  apply  to  admissions 
to  any  live  dramatic  (Including  musical) 
performance. 


COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  FAdLTTIES 
AND  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  Col- 
lege Academic  Facilities  and  Student 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  This  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  S.  3775  which  I  introduced 
in  the  87th  Congress.  It  incorporates 
all  the  provisions  in  the  conference  re- 
port agreed  upon  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  deletion  of  the  provision  for  so-called 
nonreimbursable  loans. 

This  bill  provides  almost  $2  billion  over 
a  5-year  period  for  college  construction 
grants  and  loans;  loans  to  help  needy 
students  which  incorporate  a  50-percent 
forgiveness    feature    for    excellence    tn 
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schoUnhip:  aiid  construction  grants  for 
public  oommunity  coUeges.  This  assist- 
ance, on  which  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  were  in  asreement  last  year,  is 
urgently  required  by  needy  students  and 
overburdened  colleges  faced  with  a  stead- 
ily increasing  number  of  students  apply- 
ing for  admission.  We  cannot  put  off 
consideraticm  of  this  proUem  except  at 
our  own  peril. 

Statistics  demonstrate  that  time  is 
running  out  on  the  opportunity  we  have 
to  save  the  Nation's  skilled  manpower. 
During  the  first  8  months  of  1963,  this 
year,  the  number  of  applications  for  col- 
lege entrance  in  September  will  be  a 
quarter  of  a  million  higher  than  those 
admitted  in  1962.  This  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  25  percent  in  this  year  alone. 
Next  year  the  increase  will  amount  to 
another  215.000  above  the  number  in 
1963.  The  primary  reason  for  these  in- 
creases is  that  there  are  now  553.000 
more  yoimg  people  in  the  high  school 
senior  age  group  than  was  the  case  a 
year  ago. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  mak- 
ing almost  desperate  efforts  to  meet  this 
approaching  enrollment  bulge,  but  they 
are  far  behind  in  meeting  the  need  for 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  other  nec- 
essary facilities. 

Another  proposal  in  the  bill  provides 
loans  for  needy  students  with  generous 
forgiveness  features  for  scholarly  excel- 
lence. Such  loans  will  help  students 
meet  increasingly  high  tmtion  costs  and 
at  the  same  time  give  impetus  and  re- 
ward for  exceptional  achievement  in 
scholarship. 

Today  the  higher  education  picture  is 
not  good — expanding  registrations,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  inadequate  teach- 
ing staffs,    worn   out  or   old-fashioned 
equipment.     Our  educational  system  in 
this  space  age  should  be  of  the  very  best 
quality  we  are  capable  of  in  order  to 
meet   the  growing  shortage   of   skilled 
manpower.    We  do  not  have  the  best 
system  now  and  we  are  not  doing  enough 
to  get  it.    Unless  fimds  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities  and  for  aid  in  con- 
struction of  commimity  colleges — which 
are  taking  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  our  education  picture — unless  these 
funds  become  available,   there  will  be 
many    young    Americans    intellectually 
eligible  who  will  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  educated  at  the  college  and 
university  level.    The  responsibility  is  on 
us  not  to  allow  this  circumstance  to  come 
to  pass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
tabulation  in  regard  to  costs  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TIIXZ  I CONSTRUCTION 

One  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars  per 
year  In  grants. 

One   hundred  and  twenty  million   dollars 
per  year  In  loans. 
'    Pive-year  total,  $1,500  million. 


TTTL*    m CONSTBTTCTION     GRANTS     FOR     PUBLIC 

COICirUNITT     OOIXEOIS 

Fifty  million  dollars  per  year  for  each  of 
5  years. 
Total.  $250  million. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  without 
going  into  all  of  the  details  of  the  bill, 
which  are  fairly  extensive.  It  represents 
the  most  comprehensive  approach  to 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  on  which 
we  were  able  to  agree  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. In  my  opinion  it  deals  most  sat- 
isfactorily with  the  school -church  issue, 
by  providing,  in  what  I  think  is  a  per- 
fectly constitutional  way,  for  reimburse- 
ment or  help  to  whoever  is  rendering  edu- 
cational services  of  essential  character 
to  the  national  interest,  whatever  the 
source  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing failures  in  terms  of  the  national  in- 
terest in  the  last  Congress  was  the 
failure  to  adopt  aid  to  higher  education 
which,  if  anything  does,  holds  the  key  to 
our  country's  destiny  as  well  as  its  secu- 
rity. We  know  absolutely  and  surely  that 
there  will  be  a  doubling  of  college 
registrations  within  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  or  are  not  going 
to  be  abreast  of  modern  times  and  the 
competition  with  which  we  are  faced 
from  the  whole  Communist  bloc,  not 
only  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  perhaps 
also,  as  time  will  tell  in  the  future,  even 
more  dangerously  from  Communist 
China. 

So  I  take  this  occasion,  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill,  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment over  the  fact  that  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage did  not  emphasize  what  he  has 
emphasized  before  but  strangely  omitted 
this  time — the  need  for  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  point  out  that  it  was  com- 
pletely in  balance- between  the  House  and 
Senate  in  terms  of  the  conference  which 
we  had  previously.  I  would  put  it  as  one 
of  the  highest  priorities  of  this  Congress. 
It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  introducing  the  bill  at  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
table  until  a  week  from  today  so  that 
other  Senators  who  may  find  it  desirable 
to  join  in  sponsorship  of  the  bill  may 
do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  table  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  500)  relating  to  college 
academic  facilities  and  student  assist- 
ance, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  i 
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below  Glen  Canyon  Dam.    i  ask  unan 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  may  S^" 
the  desk  for  the  next  3  days  for  the  «W? 
tion  of  the  names  of  those  who  wUht 
cosponsor  it.  ^"  ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriatelj'  referrlT 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  ^m% 
on  the  desk,  as  the  Senator  from  Ari»m. 
has  requested.  "fuwna 

The  bill  (S.  502.  to  preserve  the  juriis  . 
diction  of  the  Congress  over  construction 
of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Colorado 
River  below  Glen  Canyon  Dam  inb^ 
duced  by  Mr.  Hayden  (for  himself  S 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twicp 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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TTTLK  n — STOTMCNT  LOANS 

First  year.  $11 A  mimon. 
Second  year,  $36,250  million. 
Third  year,  $36,250  million. 
Fourth  year,  $35  mlUlon. 
Fifth  year.  $35  million. 
Total,  $140  million. 


PRESERVATION  OP  JURISDICTION 
OP  THE  CONGRESS  OVER  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECTS  ON  COLORADO  RIVER 
BELOW  GLEN  CANYON  DAM 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Anderson, 
Bible.  Engle.  and  Moss,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  preserve 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  on  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Colorado  River 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  legislative 
program  designed  to  alleviate  the  serious 
and  extensive  problems  which  confront 
our  Nation's  migratory  farm  citizens  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  on  the 
desk  until  Monday.  February  4,  1963  so 
that  other  Senators  may  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  This  legislative  program  can 
be  a  social  and  economic  Magna  Carta 
for  the  most  underprivileged  and  ne- 
glected group  in  our  society— migratory 
farmworkers.  It  can  also  materially 
strengthen  commercial  farming  by  re- 
lieving it  of  many  burdens  historically 
incident  to  the  use  of  migratory  labor. 

Specifically,  this  legislative  program 
provides  improved  educational  opportu- 
nities for  the  migrant  and  his  family, 
day-care  services  for  migrant  children 
improved  child  labor  protection  for  mi- 
gratory children,  crew  leader  registra- 
tion, a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor,  improved  employment 
sei-vice  for  migrants,  minimum  wage,  na- 
tional labor  relations  coverage,  and  ade- 
quate sanitation  facilities.  The  housing 
measure,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a 
moment,  is  undergoing  final  drafting  and 
will  be  introduced  shortly. 

We  know  that  the  migratory  labor 
problem  does  not  persent  a  one-sided 
issue.  Vital  interests  of  the  farm  em- 
ployer, the  farmworker,  and  their  com- 
munity must  be  melded  together  in  a 
practicable,  equitable  legislative  pro- 
gram. The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
accomplishes  this  purpose.  It  provides 
a  balanced  program,  which  recognizes 
this  multiplicity  of  interests  and  takes 
into  account  their  unique  needs  and  re- 
lationship to  each  other.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  assure  that  no  unfair 
or  arbitrary  provisions  are  imposed  upon 
the  farmworker  or  the  farm  employer. 

The  employer  of  migratory  labor  is 
often  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  migrant 
farm  families,  especially  the  children. 
This  responsibility  often  imposes  a  bur- 
den upon  the  farmer  in  that  much  of  his 
time  is  spent  worrying  about  his  em- 
ployee's family,  rather  than  the  opera- 
tion of  a  business  enterprise.  TTie  day- 
care bill  relates  directly  to  this  problem; 
for  the  provision  of  proper  care  and 
supervision  of  migrant  children  will  en- 


able both  the  worker  and  the  employer  to 
Jo  about  their  daily  tasks,  freed  of  worry 
ibout  injury,  accident  or  potentially 
harmful  activiUes  of  the  children. 

Similarly,  many  growers  are  willing  to 
i-nprove  their  worker  housing  but  are 
often  prevented  from  doing  sc  by  lack  of 
adequate  financing.  The  housing  bill 
and  the  sanitation  bill  attempt  to  ame- 
liorate this  situation  by  providing  in- 
sured or  direct  loans  for  the  construction 
or  renovation  of  adeo.uate  housing  and 
a  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  sanitation  facilities.  The 
low-rent  housing  measure,  moreover, 
niay  be  a  major  factor  in  attracting  a 
reliable  work  force  to  the  area  of  need. 

in  the  long  run.  both  the  farmer  and 
the  worker  will  benefit  from  legislation 
that  will  help  the  migrant  not  only  to 
live  a  decent  life,  but  also  to  improve  his 
skills  and  abilities.  Both  will  be  better 
off  when  the  migrant  labor  market  is 
rationalized  and  produces  a  stable  sup- 
ply of  skilled,  dtpendable  labor.  The 
Voluntary  Farm  Employment  Service 
Act  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  problem  and 
proposes  sound  and  practical  ways  of 
achieving  a  stable  labor  market. 

Finally,  the  National  Advisoiy  Coimcil 
will  give  all  interested  groups  a  voice  in 
the  future  of  legislation,  problems  and 
projects  which  involve  migratory  farm 
labor. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  a  prosperous 
society  tends  to  forget  its  poor;  that  Con- 
gress will  not  concern  itself  with  a  group 
lacking  a  poUtical  voice,  especially  the 
migrant  citizen  whose  very  mobility  costs 
him  his  vote.  This  myth  has  been  ex- 
ploded. People  from  all  walks  of  life — 
growers  and  city  folks  alike — have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  for  the  migrant 
citizen  and  his  family.  The  Congress 
has  responded,  and  its  work  is  having 
effect. 

A  number  of  important  migratory 
labor  proposals  were  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  87th  Congress.  One  of 
these,  the  Migratory  Health  Act.  was  en- 
acted into  law.  The  others — which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  program  in- 
troduced today — related  to  improved 
child  labor  protection  for  migratory 
children,  improved  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  migrant  and  his  family, 
crew  leader  registration,  day -care  serv- 
ices for  migrant  children,  and  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 

The  enactment  of  the  Migratory 
Health  Act— Public  Law  87-692— by  the 
87th  Congress  is  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  progress.  A  first  firm 
step  has  been  taken.  We  must  take 
many  steps  more,  however,  if  social  jus- 
tice is  to  become  a  reality  for  the  many 
millions  who  go  through  life  with  the 
burdens  of  second-class  citizenship. 
There  are  good  reasons,  moreover,  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  will  make  a 
major  contribution  toward  the  eventual 
alleviation  of  the  overall  migratory  labor 
problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biUs 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  the  Mr,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey   'for  him.'^elf  and 


other  Senators >  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  WILXJAMS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself.    Mr.    Bvrdick.    Mr.    Clark. 
Mr     Humphrey,    Mr.    Douglas,    and 
Mr    Yarborough): 
S.521.  A   bill    to   provide    financial   assist- 
ance  to   the   States  to   improve   educational 
opportunities   for  migrant   agricultural   em- 
ployees   and   their   children. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Sen:itc  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     Statcf.    ot 
America  in  Cor.gress  assembled. 
Shcrt   title 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Migrant   Agricultural  Employees  and  Chil- 
dren Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963'. 
Findinn.'^  and  purpose  of  Act 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the 
principle  and  declares  that  the  Stale*  and 
local  communities  have  and  must  retain 
control  over  and  primary  responsibility  for 
public  education.  The  Congress  recognizes, 
however,  tlial  the  interstate  and  large  sea- 
sonal movement  of  migrant  agricultural 
employees  imposes  severe  burdens  on  local 
educational  agencies  in  discharging  their 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  children  of.  and  in  providing  adult 
education  for,  such  employees  who  tempo- 
rarily live  within  their  school  districts  It  Is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  employees,  and 
to  provide  for  certain  planning  grants  to  the 
States  to  improve  such  education,  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot  projects 
for  adult  education  for  such  employees. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  .•■ystem. 

DefinitioTif: 
Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary, 
secondary,  and  adult  education,  or,  if  there  is 
no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law: 

(2)  The  term  "local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  In  a  county,  township,  in- 
dependent, or  other  school  district  located 
within  a  State,  and  includes  any  State 
agency  which  directly  operates  and  main- 
tains facilities  for  providing  free  public  ed- 
ucation; 

(3)  The  term  "child"  means  any  child  who 
Is  within  the  age  limits  for  which  the  appli- 
cable local  educational  agency  provides  free 
public  education: 

(4 1  The  term  "parent"  Includes  a  lega'- 
guardlan   or   other  person    In   loco   parentis: 

(5)  The  term  "migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee" means  an  Individual  (a)  whose  pri- 
mary employment  is  in  agriculture,  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(f)  of  the  the  Fair  Labar 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  203(f)  ).  or 
performing  agricultural  labor,  as  defined  in 
section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  3121(g)).  on  a  seafeonal  or 
other  temporary  basis,  and  (b)  who  estab- 
lishes with  hl8  family  for  the  pvirpose  of 
such  employment  a  temporary  residence: 

(6)  The  term  "Oommlssioner"  means  the 
United   Slates   Commissioner   of   Education; 


(7)  The  term  "average  daily  current  ex- 
penditures per  public  school  chnd"  means 
the  total  current  expendlttiraa  for  a  State's 
public  elementary  and  Moondary  aohooli  dur- 
ing a  particular  year  divided  by  the  product 
of  the  average  dally  attendance  in  such 
schools  during  such  year  times  the  number 
of  schooldays  in  sucb  year;  tiie  term  "cur- 
rent expenditures"  means  expenditures  for 
free  public  education  in  such  schoolB  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenditures  are  nxade  from 
current  revenues,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  any  such  expenditure  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land,  the  erection  of  facilities, 
interest,  or  debt  service;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pajrments  under  title  I  for  attend- 
ance during  any  academic  year  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  and  use  the 
average  daily  current  expenditures  per  pub- 
lic school  child  for  the  year  preceding  such 
academic  year; 

(8)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  any  such  institution  which  is 
accredited  as  such  by  a  nationally  recognised 
accrediting  agency;  and 

(9)  The  term  "migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployee State"  means  any  State  which  has 
five  hundred  or  more  such  employees  In  any 
five  or  less  counties  each  of  which  has  at 
least  one  hundred  such  employees,  and  de- 
terminations for  the  purpose  of  this  defi- 
nition shall  t>e  made  for  the  most  recent 
year  that  satisfactory  population  figures  are 
available  from  reliable  sources. 

Ad  ministration 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Conunlssioner  shall  ad- 
minister this  Act.  and  he  may  make  such 
regulations  and  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

( b )  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
of  the  administration  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  including  a  detailed  statement  of 
disbursements. 

TTTLE  I PAYMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  STATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES  FOR  ASSISTANCE  IN  EDUCAT- 
ING CHILDREN  or  MIGRANT  AGRICULTXTIAL 
EMPLOYED   PARENTS 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  t)eglnnlng  July 
1,  1963.  and  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Pai/Tnents 
Sbc  102.  (a)  Upon  application  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  for 
the  school  year  beginning  in  1963.  or  for  any 
of  the  four  succeeding  school  years,  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  any  migrant 
agricultural  employee  State,  the  Conunts- 
sioner  shall  pay  to  such  agency  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  with  respect  to  the 
school  years  beginning  in  1963  and  1964  and 
50  per  centum  with  respect  to  the  school 
years  beginning  in  1965,  1966,  and  1967,  of 
the  average  daily  current  expenditures  per 
public  school  child,  for  such  State,  for  each 
day's  attendance  during  such  school  year  in 
a  free  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
of  a  local  educational  agency  in  such  State, 
by  a  child  who  attends  any  such  schools  in 
such  State  for  at  least  five  days  during  such 
year  and  whose  parent  is  a  migrant  agricul- 
tural employee.  The  amount  paid  under 
this  section  to  a  State  educational  agency  for 
each  days  attendance  in  a  school  of  a  l(x;al 
educational  agency  shall  be  paid  by  such 
State  agency,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  to  such 
local  educational  agency. 

( b  I  Payments  by  the  Commitslonei  under 
this  section  shall  be  mr.de  for  attendance 
during  the  regular  school  year  t>eglnnlng  in 
I9u3.  and  the  four  suc:ceding  school  years, 
and  may  be  made  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  appropriate.  Such 
payment*  shall  be  made  through  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Treaaiiry  and  prior  to  audit  or  Bettlement 
by  tlie  General  Accotintlng  Office. 

(o)  An  application  under  the  provlslonB 
of  this  Mctlon  Bhall  be  in  rich  form  and 
contain  rach  Infonnatlon  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Oominl— loner  to  carry  out 
the  proylalona  o*  this  section,  and  the  C<»n- 
mlseioner  may  require  such  additional  in- 
formaUon  and  reports  at  such  intervals  dur- 
ing the  school  year  as  he  deems  necessary. 

TITLK    n CaANTS     »0«     STTMMm     SCHOOLS     FOB 

CmLDBEir      OF      MICmANT     AGRICTTLTTTRAL      EM- 
PLOYE*   PAXKNTS 


to  such  State  agency  out  of  the  allotment 
to  such  State,  the  amoimt  requested.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  through  the  dis- 
bursing faculties  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

TTTLK   m PLANNING   GRANTS 

Sec.  301.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
Jxily  1,  1963,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscaj  years  for  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 
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Appropriations 
Sic.  201.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1963,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Allotments  and  grants 
a*c.  202.  (a)   Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  migrant  agricultural 
employee  Stetes  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
populations    of    migrant    agricultural    em- 
ployees for  the  most  recent  year  that  such 
populations     are     available     from     reliable 
sources.    A  State's  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  t>e  available  during  the  year  for 
which  nutde  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  payments  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  for  the  operating  costs  of 
conducting  necessary  sununer  school  sessions 
for  children  who   have  a   parent   who  is   a 
migrant  agrlcultiiral   employee,   except   that 
allotments    for    the    fiscal    year    beginning 
July  1,  1966,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
■hall  be  available  for  paying  not  more  than 
60  per  centtim  of  any  such  costs.     As  used 
In  this  section   the  term   "operating   costs" 
Includes  all  ordinary  costs  of  operation  other 
than  any  costs  for  the  acquisition  of  facul- 
ties or  costs  related  to  any  such  acquisition, 
(b)   The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  In  such  State  during  the   period  for 
which  such  allotment  is  avaUable,  shaU  be 
available  for  reaUotment  from  time  to  time. 
on   such   dates   during   such   period    as    the 
Commissioner   may   fix,    to   other   States    in 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  imder  this  section,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may   be  necessary  to  prevent 
reaUotment  to  any  State  of  any  sum  In  excess 
of  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates it  needs  and  wUl  be  able  to  use  during 
such  period  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of   this  title.     Any  amount   reallotted   to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pxirsuant  to  section  201  for  any 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  deemed  part  of  its  allot- 
ment \mder  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 
Application  and  payments 
Sbc.  203.   (a)   The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove   any    application    for    funds    provided 
under  this  title  If  such  application — 

(1)  is  from  a  State  educational  agency; 

(2)  sets  out  the  State  program  for  sum- 
mer schools  to  be  conducted  in  such  State 
by  local  educational  agencies  or  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  both,  the  necessity 
therefor,  the  operating  costs  of  such  sum- 
mer schools,  and  the  amount  needed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  defray  such 
costs;  and 

(3)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  re- 
quire, and,  to  assm^  verification  of  such 
reports,  give  the  Commissioner  upon  request, 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  the  infor- 
mation is  based. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  Commissioner  shall  pay.  in  such 
Installments   as  he   may  deem   appropriate. 


O 


Allotments  and  grants 
Sec.  302.  (a)   Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  migrant  agricultural 
employee  States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
populations  of  migrant  agricultural  employ- 
ees for  the  most  recent  year  that  such  pop- 
ulations are  available  from  reliable  sources. 
A  State's  allotment  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  during  the  year  for  which  made 
for  payments  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  ( 1 )  to  survey  the  need  for 
simimer    school   sessions   for    children    who 
have  a  parent  who  is  a  migrant  agricultural 
employee;   (2)  to  develop  plans  for  such  ses- 
sions   where    needed;     (3)     to    develop    and 
carry  out  programs  to  encourage  such  chU- 
dren   to   attend   school   during   the   regular 
academic  year  and   such  summer  sessions 
and    to    improve    the    quality    of    education 
offered  such  children;  and  (4)   to  coordinate 
programs  provided  for  in  this  Act  with  sUnl- 
lar  programs  In  other  States.  Including  the 
transmittal   of  pertinent  information   with 
respect  to  school  records  of  such  children, 
except   that   allotments   for   the   fiscal   year* 
beginning  July  1.  1965.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  available  for  paying  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  any 
activities  for  which  payments  are  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title.    Grants  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
available  for  the   cost  of  acqidsltlon  of  any 
facilities. 

(b)   The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  which 
the    Commissioner   determines    will    not    be 
required  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this    title   in   such    State  during   such   year 
shall  be  available  for  reaUotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the   Commissioner  may   fix,   to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such    States    under    this    section,    but    with 
such   adjustments  as  may   be  necessary  to 
prevent    reaUotment    to    any    State    of    any 
sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  it  needs  and  will  be  able 
to    use    during   such    year   for   carrying   out 
the    provisions   of   this    title.     Any    amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
Of   Its   allotment   under   subsection    (a)    for 
such  year.  j 

Application  and  payments 
Sec.  303.   (a)   The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove  any    appUcatlon    for    funds    provided 
under  this  title  if  such  application— 

(1)  is  from  a  State  educational  agency; 

(2)  sets  out  such  program  in  sufficient 
detail  to  satisfy  the  Commissioner  that  It 
carries   out   the    purposes    of    this    title;    and 

(3)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require  and 
to  assure  verification  of  such  reports,'  give 
the  Commissioner,  upon  request,  access  to 
the  records  upon  which  the  information  is 
based. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  Commissioner  shall  pay.  In  such 
installments  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
such  agency  out  of  Its  State  allotment  the 
amount  requested.     Such  payments  shall  be 


made  through  the  disbursing  facUltle.  or  «. 
Department   of   the   Treasuf y  ^h    nH^**» 
audit  or  Bettlement  by  the  Qene^?  a^  *  ^ 
ing  Offlce.  ^        wnerai  Account- 

Tm-E    IV— ADtTLT    EDUCATION 

Appropriations 
Sec.  401.  There  U  authorized  to  be  ann^ 
priated  $200,000  for  the  flaS  yea?  SST*" 
nlng  July  1,  1963.  and  f or^  ^rthSlS* 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants  undL^ 
provlfllQns  of  this  title.  °**  **» 

Pilot  project  grants 
Sec.  402.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year  «S^ 
used  by  the  Commissioner  f<i  paS^tS^ 
operating  cost  of  pilot  projects  fort-  , 
education  for  migrant  agricultural  empl^ 
and  their  spouses  In  such  migrant  s^l^ 
tural  employee  States  as  he  deemsTj^' 
priate.  As  used  In  this  section  the  £^ 
operating  costs'  includes  aU  ordinaA  SS 
of  operation  other  than  any  costs  fnr  vIt 
acquisition  of  facilities  or  costs  related  to  S! 
such  acquisition.  "^  w  any 
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i4ppZtcafzon  and  payments 
Sec.  403.   (a)   The  Commissioner  mav  ^n 
prove  an  application  for  funds  provided  T 
der   this   title  if  such  application— 

(1)  is  from  a  State  educational  agency- 

(2)  sets  out  a  program  of  adult  ediwatlon 
classes  for  migrant  agricultural  employeM 
and  their  spouses  which  U  to  be  conduct 
in  such  State  on  a  pUot  project  basis  bjl 
local  educational  agency  or  an  InstltuUon 
of  higher  education,  or  both,  to  provld* 
fundamental  education  and  tralnlM  to 
healthful  modern  Uving.  Including  the  odJ^ 
atlng  costs  of  such  classes,  and  the  amo^t 
needed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  to 
defray  such  costs;  and 

(3)  provide  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  c<». 
talnlng  such  information  as  the  Comml« 
sloner  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and.  to  assure  verification  of  such 
reports,  give  the  Commissioner  upon  request 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  the  Infw. 
matlon  is  based. 

(b)    Upon  approval   of  any  such   appUca- 
tion    the    Commissioner   shall    pay,   in  such 
installments   as   he   may    deem    appropriate 
to  such  State  agency  the  amount  requested' 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  through  the 
disbursing   faculties   of   the   Department  of 
the   Treasury   and   prior   to  audit  or  settle- 
ment  by   the   General   Accounting  Offlce. 
Cooperation  with  Department  of 
Agriculture 
Sec  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this   title,    the    Commissioner    shall   consult 
and  cooperate  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Affrt- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,     and      Senators     Burdick, 
Clark,     HtzMPHREY,    Douglas,    and 
Yarborough)  : 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  establish- 
ing a  Children's  Bureau  so  as  to  assist  States 
in  providing  for  day-care  services  for  chil- 
dren   of    migrant    agricultural    workers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  AprU  9.  1912  (37  Stat.  79).  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  redesignating  section  5  as  sec- 
tion 6,  and  (2)  by  adding  after  section  4 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Sec- 
retary') ,  to  further  cooperate  with  State  pub- 
lic-welfare agencies  which  have  Included  In 
their  plans  for  child-welfare  services  the  pro- 
vision of  day-care  for  chUdren  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 


•ndlnK  June  30,  l»e4,  and  each  of  the  two 
^ewUng  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $750,000. 

•ub)  The  Secretary  shaU  aUot  the  sums 
i^rmroprlated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to 
cTjtM  as  follows:  He  shaU  allot  to  each 
mate  with  a  State  plan  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (f)(3))  which  includes  provision 
for  day-care  for  chUdren  of  migrant  agrlcul- 
niral  workers  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  approprUted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  such  year  as  the 
total  number  of  chUdren  of  migrant  agrl- 
rurural  workers  who  were  In  such  State 
during  the  jjrecedlng  fiscal  year  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  ol 
the  best  data  available  to  him)  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  children  who  were 
In  all  su<"^  States  for  such  preeedlnp  year 
IAS  so  determined);  except  that  if  the 
nmount  so  allotted  for  any  year  to  any  such 
State  ts  less  than  $1,500.  It  shall  be  increased 
to  $1,500,  the  total  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  al- 
lotments of  each  of  the  remaintni?  States, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  bo  neces- 
gary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remalnlnz  States  from  being:  reduced  to  less 
than  $1,500. 

"(c)  From  Its  allotment  under  subsection 
(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  (ns  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (f)(4>)  of  such  portion  of  the  to- 
tal sum  expended  under  Its  State  plan  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (f)(3»>.  Including 
cost  of  administration  of  the  plan,  as  is  at- 
tributable to  the  provision  of  dny-care  for 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers  In 
public  facilities  or  in  facilities  (Including 
private  homes)  which  are  licensed  by  the 
State  or  are  approved  (as  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  for  such  licensing)  by  the 
Stste  agency  responsible  for  licensing  facili- 
ties of  this  type.  Such  amounts  shall  be  pay- 
able In  the  manner  provided  by  section 
523(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary will  not  be  required  for  carrying  cut 
the  provisions  of  Its  State  plan  relating  to 
the  providing  of  day-care  for  children  of 
migrant  agricultural  workers  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reaUotment  from  time  to  time,  en 
such  dates  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  to  other 
States  which  the  Secretary  determines  d) 
have  need  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
their  State  plan  relating  to  the  provision  ol 
such  day -care  for  sums  In  excess  of  those 
previously  allotted  to  them  under  such  sub- 
section and  (2)  will  be  able  to  use  such 
excess  amounts  during  such  fiscal  year  in 
carrying  out  such  provisions.  Such  reallot- 
ments  shall  be  made  on  the  bfisis  of  the 
need  for  additional  funds  in  carrying  out 
such  provisions,  after  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  relative  number  of  children  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  in  each  of  such 
States.  Any  amount  so  renllotted  to  a  State 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  (b) . 

"(e)  In  no  case  shall  a  State  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  with  Respect  to  the 
same  expenditure  under  this  section  and 
the  provisions  of  part  3  of  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(l)  The  term  'migrant  agricultural  work- 
er' means  an  Individual  (A)  whose  primary 
employment  Is  agriculture,  as  defined  In  sec- 
Uon  3  (f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  203(f)),  or  performing 
agricultural  labor,  as  defined  in  section  3121 
(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(26  U.S.C.  3121(f)),  on  a  seasonal  or  other 
temporary  basis,  and  (B)  who  establishes 
for  the  purpose  of  such  employment  a  tempo- 
rary residence; 

"(2)  The  term  'child'  means  a  child  who 
makes  his  home  with  his  parent  or  the  Indi- 
vidual who  stands  In  loco  parentis  to  the 
child; 


"(3)  The  term  'State  plan'  means  a  State 
plan  developed  as  provided  in  part  3  of  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(4)  The  term  'Federal  share'  means  tlie 
Federal  share  as  determined  under  section  524 
ol  the  Social  Security  Act 

"(g)  No  funds  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  payable  to  any  State 
which  Imposes,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  day-care  for  children  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers,  any  residence  requirement 
which  excludes  any  otherwise  eligible  child 
who  is  phvslcallv  present  in  the   State." 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  HrTMPHRET,  and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 

S.  523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13  (c»  ol  tlie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ic)(l)  The  provisions  of  section  12  re- 
lating to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  employed  in  agriculture  outside  of 
school  hours  for  the  school  district  where 
such  employee  is  living  while  he  Is  so  em- 
ployed, If  such  employee  is — 

"(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  per- 
son standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on 
a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or 
person,  or 

"iBi    Is  14  years  of  age  or  over,  or 

"(C)  is  12  years  of  age  or  over  and  Is  em- 
ployed on  a  farm  to  which  he  commutes 
dally  from  his  permanent  residence,  and  (i) 
such  employment  is  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  person  standing  In 
place  of  his  parent,  or  (iii  his  parent  or  per- 
son standing  in  place  of  his  parent  is  also 
employed  on  the  same  farm. 

■■(2)  No  employee  below  the  age  of  18  may 
be  employed  in  agricultiore  In  an  occupation 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  and  de- 
clares to  be  pturtlcularly  hazardous  for  the 
employment  of  children  below  age  18,  except 
where  such  employee  is  employed  by  his 
parent  or  by  a  person  standing  In  the  place 
of  his  parent  on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by 
such  parent  or  person. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  child 
employed  as  an  actor  or  performer  In  motion 
pictures  or  theatrical  productions,  or  In 
radio  or  television  productions." 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.   HuMPHRET.   and  Mr.  E>oi7gi.as»  : 

S  524  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor'Reglstratlon  Act  of  1963". 

CONCRE3SION.AL    FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  hereby  fiuds  that 
the  channels  and  instrumenialiiies  of  in- 
terstate commerce  are  being  used  by  certain 
irresponsible  contractors  for  the  services  of 
the  migrant  agricultural  laborers  who  ex- 
ploit producers  of  r.grlcullural  products, 
migrant  agrlctiltural  laborers,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  the  channels  and  Instrumentalities 
of  interstate  commerce  by  such  Irresponsible 
contractors,  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce 
has  been  impeded,  obstructed,  and  re- 
strained. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  this  Act 
to  remove  the  impediments,  obstructions, 
and  restraints  occasioned  to  the  flow  of  in- 
terstate commerce  by  the  activities  of  such 
Irresponsible  contractors  by  requiring  that 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  activity  of  con- 


tracting for  the  services  of  workers  for  in- 
terstate agricultural  employment  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  all 
regulations  prescribed  hereunder  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

BIVIlfTnONB 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(r)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  Joint  stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "farm  labor  oontx&ctor" 
means  any  person  who,  for  a  fee,  either  for 
himself  or  on  behalf  of  another  person,  re- 
cruits, solicits,  hires,  fiunlshes,  or  trans- 
ports ten  or  more  migrant  workers  (exclud- 
ing members  of  bis  Imoaedlate  family)  at 
any  one  time  In  any  calendar  year  for  in- 
terstate agricultural  employment.  Such 
term  shall  not  include  (1)  any  nonprofit 
charitable  organization,  public  or  nonprofit 
private  educational  institution,  or  similar 
organization;  (2)  any  farmer,  processor,  can- 
ner,  ginner.  packing  shed  operator,  or  nur- 
seryman who  engages  In  any  such  activity 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  migrant  work- 
ers solely  for  his  own  o|>eration;  (3)  any 
fuU-tlme  or  regular  employee  of  any  entity 
referred  to  in  (1)  or  (2>  above;  or  (4)  any 
p>erson  who  engages  in  any  such  activity  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  migrant  workers 
of  any  foreign  nation  for  employment  in 
the  United  States,  if  the  employment  of 
such  workers  is  subject  to  (A)  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  axut  such 
foreign  nation,  or  (B)  an  arrangement  with 
the  government  of  any  foreign  nation  un- 
der which  written  contracts  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Euch  workers  are  provided  for 
and  the  enforcement  thereof  is  provided  for 
in  the  United  States  by  an  instrvunentality 
of  such  foreign  nation. 

(c)  The  term  "fee"  Includes  any  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  paid  or  prom- 
ised to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  services  as  a 
farm  labor  contractor. 

(d)  The  term  "Interstate  agricultural  em- 
ployment" means  emploinnent  in  any  service 
or  activity  Inclixled  within  the  prorisions  of 
section  3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  (29  UjS.C.  20S(f)).  or 
section  3121  (g)  of  the  Internal  Revtoue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U3.C.  3121(g) ).  when  such  eerv- 
ice  or  activity  is  performed  by  an  Individual 
worker  who  has  been  transported  froca  one 
State  to  another  or  from  any  place  outalde 
ol  a  State  to  any  place  within  a  State. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 

(f)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rloo.  and  Guam. 

(g)  The  term  "migrant  worker"  means  an 
individual  whose  primary  employment  is  in 
agriculture,  as  defined  in  section  S(r)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1838  (29  UjS.C. 
203(f).  or  who  performs  agricultural  labor, 
as  defined  in  section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  3121(g) ),  on 
a  seasonal  or  other  temporary  basis. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    REGISTRATION    RBOTTIRED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  shall  en^ge  in  activ- 
ities as  a  farm  labor  contractor  unless  he  first 
obtains  a  certificate  of  registration  from  the 
Secretary,  and  unless  such  certificate  is  In 
full  force  and  effect  and  is  In  such  person  s 
immediate  possession. 

(b)  A  full-time  or  regular  employee  of  any 
person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In  activities 
as  a  farm  labor  contractor  solely  on  behalf  of 
such  person,  be  required  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  hereunder  In  his  own 
name.  Any  such  employee  shall  be  required 
to  have  in  his  Immediate  personal  possession 
when  engaging  in  such  activities  such  identi- 
fication as  the  Secretary  may  require  showing 
such  employees  to  be  an  employee  of,  a.".rt 
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duly  autborlzed  to  engage  In  actlTltlee  as  a 
tann  Ubor  contractor  for,  a  perwm  holding  a 
valid  oertlfloate  of  reglctnitlon  tmd«r  the  p«>. 
vlrtona  of  thto  Act.  Bnsept  ••  provided  In  the 
foregoing  provlilona  of  thla  subMctlon.  any 
■uch  employee  ahaU  be  mibject  to  the  pro- 
vUlona  of  this  Act  and  regulations  prescribed 
hM-eunder  to  the  same  extent  as  If  he  were 
required  to  obtain  a  certlflcate  of  registration 
m  his  own  name. 

ZSSXTAIfCB  0»  CBTIFICATS   OF  aXOISTKATION 

Bmc.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU,  after  ap- 
propriate Investigation.  Issue  a  certificate  of 
registration  under  this  Act  to  any  person 
who — 

(1)  has  executed  and  flled  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  written  appUcatlon  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  i^pUcant  containing  such 
Information  (to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief)  concerning  his  conduct  and 
method  of  operation  u  a  farm  labor  con- 
tractor as  the  Secretary  may  require  in  order 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  and 

(2)  has  filed,   within   such   time   as   the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,   proof  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  flnancial  reeponal- 
bUlty  of  the  applicant  or  proof  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  existence  of  a  policy 
of  instiranoe   which  Insures  such  applicant 
against  llabUlty  for  damages  to  persons  or 
property    arising    out    of    the    applicant's 
ownership  of,  operation  of,  or  hla  causing  to 
be  operated  any  vehicle  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  migrant  workers  In  connection  with 
his   business,  activities,   or   operations  as  a 
farm  labor  contractor.     The  amount  of  any 
such  policy  of  Insurance  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  amoimt  required  under  the  law  or 
regulation  of  any  State  In  which  such  appli- 
cant operates  a  vehicle  In  connection  with 
his  business,  activities,  or  operations  as  a 
farm  labor  contractor;  but  In  no  event  shaU 
the  amount  of  such  Insurance  be  less  than 
$5,000  for  bodily  Injxuies  to  or  death  of  one 
person;    $30,000    for    bodUy    Injuries    to    or 
death  of  all  persons  Injured  or  killed  In  any 
one  accident;  $5,000  for  the  loss  or  damage 
In  any  one  accident  to  property  of  others. 

(b)  Upon  notice  and  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  the 
Secretary  may  refuse  to  issue,  and  may 
suspend,  revoke,  or  refuse  to  renew  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  to  any  farm  labor  con- 
tractor If  he  finds  that  such  contractor — 

(1)  knowingly  has  made  any  misrepresen- 
tations or  false  statements  in  his  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  of  registration  or  any 
renewal  thereof; 

(2)  knowingly  has  given  false  or  mislead- 
ing InfcHinatlon  to  migrant  workers  con- 
cerning the  terms,  conditions,  or  existence 
of  agrlcultiiral  employment; 

(8)  has  failed,  without  Justification,  to 
perform  agreements  entered  into  or  arrange- 
ments with  farm  operators; 

(4)  has  faUed,  without  Justification ,  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  any  working 
arrangements  he  has  made  with  migrant 
workers; 

(5)  has  failed  to  show  flnancial  responsi- 
bility satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  required 
by  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  or  has 
failed  to  keep  in  effect  a  poUcy  of  Insurance 
required  by  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section; 

(6)  has  recruited,  employed,  or  utilized 
the  services  of  a  person  with  knowledge  that 
such  person  Is  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  immigration  and  nationality  laws  of 
the  United  States; 

(7)  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime  under 
State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  gambling  or 
prostitution,  or  to  the  sale,  distribution,  or 
possession  of  alcohoUc  liquors  or  narcotics 
in  connection  with  or  incident  to  his  activi- 
ties as  a  farm  labor  contractor; 

(8)  has  failed  to  comply  with  niles  and 
regulatlona  promulgated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  are  applicable 


to  his  activities  and  operations  in  interstate 
commerce;  or 

(9)  has  failed  to  CMnply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  Is- 
sued hereunder. 

(c)  A  certificate  of  regUtration.  once  is- 
sued, may  not  be  transferred  or  assigned  and 
shall  be  effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
calendar  year  during  which  it  Is  issued 
iinless  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  provided  In  this  Act.  A  certificate  of 
registration  may  be  renewed  each  calendar 
year  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
application  for  Its  renewal. 

OBLIGATIONS   AND    PROHIBmONS 

Sec.  6.  Every  migrant  agricultural  labor 
contractor  shall — 

(a)  carry  hU  certlflcate  of  registration 
with  hUn  at  all  times  while  engaging  In  ac- 
tivities as  a  farm  labor  contractor  and 
exhibit  the  same  to  all  persons  wtlh  whom 
he  Intends  to  deal  In  his  capacity  as  a  farm 
labor  contractor  prior  to  so  dealing; 

(b)  ascertain  and  disclose  to  each  worker 
at  the  time  the  worker  Is  recruited  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief:  (l)  the  area  of  employment. 
(2)  the  crops  and  operations  on  which  he 
may  be  employed,  (3)  the  transportation, 
housing,  and  Insurance  to  be  provided  him, 
and  (4)  the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  him; 

(c)  upon  arrival  at  a  given  place  of  em- 
ployment, post  in  a  conspicuous  place  a 
written  statement  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  employment; 

(d)  In  the  event  he  manages,  supervises, 
or  otherwise  controls  the  housing  facilities. 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  occupancy;  and 

(e)  in  the  event  he  pays  migrant  workers 
engaged  In  interstate  agricultural  employ- 
ment, either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  another  person,  keep  payroll  records  which 
shall  show  for  each  worker  total  earnings  In 
each  payroll  period,  all  withholdings  from 
wages,  and  net  earnings.  In  addition,  for 
workers  employed  on  a  time  basis,  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  time  employed  and  the  rate 
per  unit  of  time  shall  be  recorded  on  the  pay- 
roll records,  and  for  workers  employed  on 
a  piece  rate  basis,  the  number  of  units  of 
work  performed  and  the  rate  per  unit  shall 
be  recorded  on  such  records.  The  Secretary 
may  prescribe  an  appropriate  form  for  re- 
cording such  information. 

AtTTHORTTT  TO  OBTAIN  INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  may  Investigate  and  gather 
data  with  respect  to  matters  which  may  aid 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In 
any  case  in  which  a  complaint  has  been  flled 
with  the  Secretary  regarding  a  violation  of 
this  Act  or  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
a  farm  labor  contractor  has  violated  any 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  his 
designated  representative  may  investigate 
and  gather  data  respecting  such  case,  and 
may.  In  connection  therewith,  enter  and 
inspect  such  places  and  such  records  (and 
make  such  transcriptions  thereof),  question 
such  persons,  and  investigate  such  facts, 
conditions,  practices,  or  matters  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  been 
committed. 
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AGREEMENTS    WITH  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  to  ulltize  (pursuant  to  such 
agreements)  the  facilities  and  services  of 
the  agencies,  and  to  delegate  to  the  agencies 
such  authority,  other  than  rulemaking,  aa 
he  deems  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  to  allocate  or  trans- 
fer funds  or  otherwise  to  pay  or  to  reimburse 
such  agencies  for  expenses  in  connection 
therewith. 


PENALTY  PSOVISIOHS 

Sec.  0.  Any  farm  labor  contractor  or  -^ 
ployee  thereof  who  willfully  and  kn«-i^ 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  wT^ 
ulatlon  prescribed  hereunder  shall  ^  *i^' 
not  more  than  $500.  ^^        ""•^ 

APPLICABILrrT    OF    ADMINISTRATIVl 
PROCEDTTRK  ACT 

Sec.    10.  The  provisions  of  the  Adi«i«. 
trative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.8.C.  lii^JS^ 
following)    shall  apply  to  all  admin^^ 
proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  thiT. 
thorlty  contained  in  this  Act.  ^' 

JUDICIAL   RKVnCW 

SBC.  11.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  ord.. 

of  the  Secretary  in  refusing  to  Issue  «^ 

new.  or  in  suspending  or  revoking   a  e^T 

cate  of  registration  may  obtain  a'revteiTni 

any  such  order  by  filing  in  the  dlstrictwuJ 

of  the  United  States  for  the  district  wh2^ 

such  person  resides  or  has  his  princlpafSZ 

of  business,  or  in  the  United  States  DliSS 

Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  J^T 

Ing  upon  the  Secretary,  within  thirty  dl« 

after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  written  n^ 

tlon  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Secr^ 

be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  ^ 

Upon  receipt  of  any  such  petition   the^ 

retary  shall  file  in  such  coxirt  a  full    to™," 

and  correct  copy  of   the  transcript  of  th. 

proceedings    upon    which    the   order  com 

plained  of  was  entered.     Upon  the  fllinTrf 

such  petition  and  receipt  of  such  trans^nt 

such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  afflrm' 

set  aside,  modify,  or  enforce  such  ordw^ 

whole  or  in  part.    In  any  such  review  'th« 

findings  of  fact  of  the  Secretary  shall  not 

be  set  aside  if  supported  by  substantia!  evl 

dence.      The    judgment    and    decree   of  th. 

court   Shall    be   final,   subject   to  review  «! 

provided  in  sections  1254  and   1291  of  tlti. 

28,  United  States  Code.  * 

-  STATE  LAWS  AND   REGULATIONS 

Sec^  12.  This  Act  and  the  provisions  con- 
tamed  herein  are  intended  to  supplement 
SUte  action  and  compliance  with  this  Act 
shall  not  excuse  anyone  from  complianw 
with   appropriate  State  law  and  regulation 

SEVERABrLTTT 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 
stance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstance* 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Rm.XS  AND   REGULATIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deter- 
mines  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  4,  5  6  and  8 
of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  January  l.  1964 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bitrdick.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 

S  525.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Council  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Advisory  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor'  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  •Council').  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions as  follows: 

( 1 )  Pour  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  the  farmer; 

(2)  Pour  lndlvidual.>s.  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  the  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers; 

(3)  Two  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated  in- 
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knnwiedEe  Of  the  problems  ing  recommendations  for  the  establl&hment  year,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  determine  the 
tereat  in  a°°  *""!'  agricultural  labor,  in-  of  policies  and  programs  designed  to  meet  portion  to  be  made  avaUable  to  carry  out  the 
relating  to  ™*^"^  J^  ^^^  migratory  agrl-  such  problems  effectively.  In  carrying  out  purposes  of  clause  (a)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
eluding  tne  P^""  emoloyer  and  the  com-  such  duty,  the  CouncU  shall  consider,  among  tence  and  the  portion  to  be  made  available  to 
ultural  worser,               y    j     ■                                 others,  the  following  matters :             ^  carry  out  the  purposes  of  clause  (b)  of  such 

(1)  The  effect  of  existing  laws,  regulations 


^fA^Two  individuals,  appointed  from  prl-  ^  . 

(*'    ^        , >,<.««  h»An  ftptivelv  en-      programs,  and  pyollcles  on  the  various  prob 


^"^n  activities  aimed  at  determining  and      lems  relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor, 

^^^ff  the   health,  education,   and   welfare      including    the    problems    of    the    migratory 

migratory     agricultural     agricultural    worker,   his  employer,   and   the 


vate  life,  who  are  or  have  been  ^tljrely  en 

gaged  In 

solving  the 

orobleros     of     the 

worker  and  his  family;  and 

(5)  Three  Individuals  who  have  had  expe- 
rtence  B£  State  officials  and  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  problems  relating  to  migra- 
tory agricultural  labor. 

,b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
nointed  for  the  life  of  the  Council  A  va- 
^cv  in  the  Council  shall  not  affect  Its  pow- 
e«r  but  shall  be  Ailed  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  CouncU  as  Chairman, 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Eight  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Service  of  an  individual  ae  a  member 
of  the  Council  or  employment  of  an  Individ 


local  area  In  which  he  Is  employed;   and 

(2)  The  means  for  improved  coordination 
of  Federal.  State,  county,  and  local  policies 
and  programs  relating  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural labor. 

(c)  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  March 
31  of  each  calendar  year,  submit  an  annual 
comprehensive  report  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
transmission  by   him   to   the   President   and 

to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  Council  shall  cease  to  exist  up- 
on the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  the  initial  appointments  to  the  Council 
made  by  the  President  under  this  Act. 

Sec    5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


ual  by  the  Council  as  an  attorney  or  expert     appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
In  any  business  or   professional   field,  on   a  •  ■  "  '- 

part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or  with- 
out compensation,  shall  not  be  considered 
■s  service  or  employment  bringing  such  In- 
dividual within  the  provisions  of  sections 
281,  283.  284,  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99)  . 

le)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $50  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Council,  Including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  may  l>e  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Exj>enses  Act  of  1946  (5 
UJS.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Gtovernment 
service  employed  intermittently. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof,  but  not  less  often 
than  once  each  calendar  year. 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff 
director  who  shall  t>e  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  The  staff  director  shall  have  such 
duties  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  Council, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $18,000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  it  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

(c)  The  Council  may  procure,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
55a),  the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  experts  or  consultants:  Individuals  so  em- 
ployed shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  but  not  in  excess 
of  150  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U  S  C 
73tH2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

Sec.  3  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  operation 
of  Federal  laws,  regulations,  programs,  and 
policies  relating  to  any  and  all  aspects  of 
nmigratory  agricultural  labor;  and  (2)  any 
and  all  other  matters  relating  to  migratory 
agricultural  labor. 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cU to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate  the 
problems  relating  to  migratory  agricultural 
labor  with  a  view  to  devising  plans  and  mak- 


not  to  exceed   $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Burdick.     Mr.     Yar- 
BOROUCH.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Humphret. 
and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 
S  526    A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   so  as  to  establish   a   program  to 
assist  farmers  in  providing  adeqviate  sanita- 
tion facilities  for  migratory  farm  laborers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"title  VUI — PROGRAM  TO  ASSIST  FARMERS  IN 
providing  ADEQUATE  SANITATION  rACILITIES 
FOR    MIGRATORY    FARM    LABORERS 

Findings  of  fact  and  declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  ( 1 1  the  serious  and  extensive 
health  problems  among  our  Nation's  migra- 
tory farm  lalxjrers  and  their  families  who 
annually  reap  our  Nation's  health-giving 
harvests  are  of  national  importance  and 
concern:  (2)  Inadequate  sanitation  facilities 
are  directly  related  to  the  disease  and  death 
rates  among  such  laborers  and  their  families; 
(3)  the  Interstate  movement  of  such  labor- 
ers and  their  families,  moreover,  poses  a 
serious  health  hazard  for  the  farming  com- 
munities which  they  serve;  (4)  farmers  uti- 
lizing the  services  of  such  laborers  are  ad- 
versely affected  economically  because  such 
laborers  and  their  families,  when  affilcted 
with  disease  or  sickness,  cannot  efficiently 
perform  the  services  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed: and  (5)  farmers  utilizing  the  serv- 
ices of  such  laborers  often  are  unable  to 
defray  the  construction  or  renovation  costs 
required  to  provide  adequate  sanitation 
facilities  for  the  use  of  Ftich  laborers.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpnase  of  this  title  to  assist, 
through  a  program  of  grants,  in  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  sanitation  facilities 
to  serve  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  migratory 
farm  laborers  and  their  families. 

"Authorization  of  appropriation 
SBC  802.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiacal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
two  million  dollars  for  any  such  year,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Surgeon  General 
to  make  grants  to  States  (a)  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  adequate  sanitation  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  migratory  farm  laborers, 
and  (b)  to  assist  States  in  conducting  sur- 
veys to  determine  the  need,  within  the  State, 
for  the  construction  of  such  facilities.  Prom 
the  amounts  so  appropriated  for  any   fiscal 


sentence. 

"State  plans  for  construction  grants 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  From  the  funds  deter- 
mined to  be  available  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  section  802(a) .  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  make  grants  to  States  which  have 
submitted  and  had  approved  State  plans  for 
grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  sanita- 
tion facilities  for  migratory  farm  laborers. 
To  be  approved,  such  a  plan  must — 

•  ( 1 )  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  carrying  out  such  purposes; 

•  (2)  contain  information  satisfactory  to 
the  Surgeon  General  regarding  the  extent  of 
the  need  for  adequate  sanitation  facilities  for 
migratory  farm  laborers,  and  the  plans,  pol- 
icies, and  methods  to  be  followed  in  meeting 
such  need; 

"(3)  provide  that  such  funds  shall  b<? 
used  solely  to  assist  persons  in  constructing 
adequate  sanitation  facilities  for  the  use  of 
migratory  farm  laborers; 

•■(4)  provide  assurances  that  any  sanita- 
tion facility,  the  conttructlon  of  which  is 
assisted  with  funds  under  this  title,  shall  be 
maintained  and  ojjerated  in  conformity  with 
health  st.indards  prescribed  by  the  State 
and  will  be  available  for  use  by  migratory 
farm  laborers  for  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
facility  Is  constructed; 

"(5)  (A)  provide  a  schedule  of  priorities 
for  determining  the  eligibility  of  persons  to 
be  assisted  under  this  title  based  on  (1)  the 
number  of  migratory  farm  laborers  who 
would  be  served  by  a  proposed  sanitation 
facility.  Ill)  the  degree  of  inadequacy  of  the 
sanitation  facilities  presently  available  to 
serve  such  laborers,  and  (ill)  the  financial 
need  of  the  person  seeking  assistance  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  svich  facility: 

'•(B)  provide  reasonable  standards,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  for 
determining  the  amount  of  funds  any  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  receive  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  any  such  facility. 
Such  standards  shall  be  designed  to  afford 
the  greatest  assistance  to  persons  with  the 
greatest  financial  need,  except  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  receive  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
any  such  facility.  In  determining  the  flnan- 
cial need  of  any  person  for  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  a  sanitation 
facility  for  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  due 
consideration  shall  he  given  to  the  amount 
of  funds  available  to  such  person  for  the 
construction  of  such  facility  from  other 
sources,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  un- 
der which  such  funds  are  so  available. 

"(b)  The  amount  granted  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  pursuant  to 
subsection    (c  i . 

"(c)  From  the  amounts  determined  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  802(a)  during 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
(pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  him) 
from  time  to  time  make  allotments  to  each 
State  which  has  submitted  and  had  ap- 
proved by  him  a  State  plan  for  grants  under 
subsection  ( a ) .  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  amount  to  be  allotted  to  any 
state  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
( 1 )  the  number  of  migratory  farm  laborers 
involved  and  the  length  of  time  they  spend 
in  the  State,  and  (2)  the  extent  of  the 
need  for  the  construction  of  sanitation  facili- 
ties for  such  laborers  in  the  State.  The 
amount  of  any  allot^ment  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  which  will 
not  be  required  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Its  State  plan  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
as    the    Secretary    may   fix.    to   other   States 
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whlcb  the  Secretary  determines  (1)  have 
need  In  canTlng  out  the  prorlalonB  of  thetr 
State  plan  for  Bums  In  exceaa  of  those  prevl- 
ouBly  allotted  to  them  under  such  subeec- 
tlon  and  (2)  will  be  able  to  use  such  excess 
amounts  diirlng  such  flscal  year  In  carrying 
out  such  plan.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to 
a  State  «haU  be  deemed  part  of  Ito  allotment 
under  this  aubeectlon. 

"Regulations   prescribing  standards 

"S«c.  804.  (a)  The  Burgeon  General  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  standards  as  to  the 
type  of  construction  projects  which  will  be 
eligible  for  assistance  from  fimds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  801, 

"(b)  Such  standards  shall  provide  that  a 
project  must  (1)  be  needed  for  the  use  of 
migratory  farm  laborers,  (2)  not  be  of  elab- 
orate or  extravagant  design  or  materials, 
and  (3)  be  adequate  in  size,  construction,  and 
design  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  con- 
structed. 

"Surveys 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  802(b), 
the  Surgeon  General  may  make  grants  for 
surveys  to  States  that  do  not  have  adequate 
data  regarding  the  need  In  the  State  for  the 
construction  of  adequate  sanitation  faculties 
for  the  use  of  migratory  farm  laborers. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  such  survey  grant  to 
any  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey, giving  due  consideration  to  the  nvimber 
of  migratory  farm  laborers  Involved,  and 
the  length  of  time  they  spend  in  the  State. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  806.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(a)   The  term  sanitation  facilities'  means 
drainage,  water,  sewage-  and  waste-disposal 
facilities,  and  includes  field-sanitation  facil- 
ities. 

"(b)  The  term  'construction',  when  used 
in  reference  to  sanitation  facilities,  Includes 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of 
existing  sanitation  facilities. 

"(c)  The  term  'person'  Includes  any  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof),  corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm,  partnership 
society,  or  Joint  stock  company,  as  well  as 
any  individual. 

"(d)  The  term  'migratory  farm  laborer' 
means  any  Individual  who  receives  a  sub- 
stantial portion  (as  determined  by  the  Sur- 
geon General)  of  his  Income  as  a  laborer  on 
farms  situated  In  the  United  States.  Such 
term  Includes  any  member  of  such  individ- 
ual's family  who  accompanies  him  from  place 
to  place  pursuant  to  the  conduct  of  his  oc- 
cupation as  a  migratory  farm  laborer." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


first  section,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 

such  Act  a  new  title  as  follows : 

"TrrLK     n — volontabt     ruic     employment 

SKBVICX 

"Legislative  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy 

"Sec.  201. (a)   The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  labor  Is 
essential  to  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare: 
(2)    the   inseciu-ity   and   instability  of  agri- 
cultural employment  has  rendered  such  em- 
ployment   relatively    unattractive;      (3)      in 
many  cases  agricultural  workers  have  trav- 
eled  unnecessarily  long  distances  to  obtain 
agricultural  employment  when  such  employ- 
ment was  available  at  relatively  shorter  dis- 
tances;   (4)   shortage  of  agricultural  labor  in 
some    areas  have   existed   at   the   same    time 
that  surpluses  of  such  labor  existed  in  other 
areas:    ( 5 )   the  filling  of  such  shortages  with 
qualified,    dependable    agricultural    workers 
would    aid    in    reducing    the    serious    rural 
unemployment    and     underemployment    In 
this  country;    (6)    the  need  for  agricultural 
labor  can  be  met  and  fuller  emplojrment  for 
agricultural    workers    can    be    provided    in 
many    cases    only    through    assisting    ouch 
workers  to  travel,  in  many  instances  across 
State  boundaries  to  areas  In  which  agricul- 
tural labor  shortages  exist;   (7)   steadily  in- 
creasing    mechanization     has     resulted     in 
greater     demand     for     skilled     agricultural 
workers;    and    (8)    the  need  for  agricultural 
labor   can   be    better   met.   agricultural   em- 
ployment  can   be   made   a   more   stable   and 
attractive    means   of   earning   a    living,   and 
fuller  employment  can  be  promoted  through 
Improvements  in  the  recruitment,  training, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural workers. 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  is  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs  for  agricultural  labor,  to  make  agri- 
cultural employment  a  more  stable  and  at- 
tractive means  of  earning  a  living,  and  to 
promote  fuller  employment.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  effectuate  such  policy  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  develop  and 
maintain,  through  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion and  the  voluntary  participation  of  em- 
ployers and  workers,  improved  methods  of 
recruiting,  training,  transpjorting.  and  dis- 
tributing agricultural   workers. 

"Supplemental  nature  of  program 
"Sec.  202.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  be  In  addition  to  and 
not  in    place  of  any  authority   under  title  I 
Of  this  Act. 


Jo-nuary  g^ 


"SHOBT   TITLE 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  VIII,  inclusive,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'public  Health 
Service  Act'." 

(b)   Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating title  VIII  thereof  (as  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title 
IX,     and     by     redesignating     sections     801 
through  814  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act),  and  any  references  there- 
to, as  sections  901  through  914,  respectively. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Humphhey, 
and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 
S.  527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  6. 
1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  improved, 
voluntary  methods   of   recruiting,   training, 
transporting,    and    distributing   agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as  amended  (48  Stat 
113:  29  UJS.C.  49  et  seq.),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  heading  "'ntle  I"  before  the 


"Preservation  of  individual  choice 
"Sec.  203.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  denying  (1)  the  right  of  any 
worker  to  accept  or  refuse  agricultural  em- 
ployment with  any  employer,  or  his  right 
to  refuse  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  per- 
form  work  of  a  nature  he  does  not  wish  to 
perform,  or  (2)  the  right  of  any  employer 
to  refuse  to  offer  agricultural  employment  to 
any  worker,  or  the  right  to  offer  agricultural 
employment  to  any  worker  of  his  choice. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  204.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'agricultural  employment' 
means  services  and  activities  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  or  section  3121(g)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended. 

"(2)  The  term  'employer'  means  any  per- 
son for  whom  agricultural  employment  is 
performed,  or  association  of  such  persons,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  employment  or  labor 
contracting  agent. 

"(3)  The  term  'worker'  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  la  or  available  for 
agricultural  employment. 

"(4)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative. 


"(8)   The  term  'United  States'  »•.«> 
several  States,  the  District  of  Oohmihi^  *• 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Hloo^       '  "* 
"Program  authorised 

"Sk.  205.   (a)    In  order   to  effectual*  fv 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secreury  u  ^mv^* 
ized  to—  "»'y  i»»uUto,. 

"(1)   recruit    quaUfied,    willing    mw,  .., 
workers  to  fill  orders  placed  by  wnnu  '*'' 
for  workers  recruited  under  this  utli-     *" 

"(2)    provide  for  the  medical  examin.H 
of    such    workers    to    assure    that^V,     ° 
physically    capable    of    performing    kSio,"^ 
tural    employment  and    sufferlnit    f^^" 
communicable  disease;  ^ 

"(3)  furnish  such  workers  with  tran«R„. 
tation  to  and  return  from  areas  of  ^■ 
cultural  employment;  ^"" 

"(4)  furnish  such  workers  with  food  hou.. 
ing,  and  emergency  medical  care  rturln'a:  «^ 
transportation  and  while  arrangements  |Z 
being  made  for  the  employment  of  J^^ 
workers  or  their  departure  from  an  s^ 
of  agricultural  employment;  "* 

"(5)  provide  such  facilities  -a  mav  k. 
riecessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tlu! 
title;  and  ^ 

"(6)  establish  a  revolving  fund  8ufflcli.m 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  f^ 
housing  and  emergency  medical  care  auth* 
Ized  under  this  title.  "uuior- 

"(b)  An  order  by  an  employer  for  agricni 
tural  workers  recruited  under  this  title  ^i 
include  such  information  as  the  Secretin, 
finds  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  on; 
the  purposes  of  this  tlUe,  Including  inform, 
tion  with  respect  to  the  type  of  agrim^ 
tural  employment  to  be  performed  the  Om. 
and  place  at  which  such  employment  iTtD 
be  performed,  and  any  particular  qualiflc 
tlons  or  experience  that  the  employer  deslra 
the  workers  to  possess. 

"(c)   No   worker  shall   be  made  available 
under  this  title  to  an  employer  unles.  th 
Secretary  has  determined  that— 

"(1)  sufficient  qualified,  willing,  and  «bi» 
workers  who  reside  permanently  In  the  ana 
where  the  agricultural  employment  is  to  bf 
performed  are  not  available  for  mA 
employment;  ™ 

"(2)    reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 

?.5f  !..°"''\''°''''^'"^  ^'^  °"ch  employment 
(including  the  offering  of  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  comparable  to  thou 
specified  under  section  207  for  workers  re- 
cruited under  this  title);  and 

••(3)  the  employment  of  workers  recruited 
under  this  title  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  "of  workers 
similarly  employed  In  the  area  where  such 
employment  Is  to  be  performed. 

-Employee   and   employer   qualifications 
"Sec.   206.    (a)    No   worker  shall   be  made 
available   under   this   title    to   an   employer 
unless —  ' 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  worker  is  (A)  qualified,  willing  and 
able  to  perform  the  agricultural  employ- 
ment specified  in  the  employer's  order,  and 
(B)  physically  fit  to  perform  such  employ- 
ment and  suffering  from  no  communicable 
disease,  as  determined  by  a  medical  exami- 
nfitlon; 

"(2)  such  worker  has  been  interviewed  by 
the  employer  (or  an  opportunity  for  an  in- 
terview has  been  afforded)  and  has  not  been 
rejected  by  him; 

"(3)  such  worker  has  agreed  (A)  to  ac- 
cept agricultural  employment,  specified  as 
to  type,  time,  and  area;  and  (B)  to  enter 
into  an  agreement,  as  provided  in  section 
207,  with  each  employer  with  whom  he  ac- 
cepts such  employment;  and 

"(4)  such  worker  has  agreed  that  if,  with- 
out good  cause,  he  fails  to  comply  with  any 
agreement  entered  Into  by  him  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  such 
failure  is  a  material  violation  of  such  agree- 
ment, such  worker  will  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  expenses   Incxured   by   It  in  fur- 
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«i«hlnit  him  transportation,  food,  housing, 
and  emergency  medical  care  under  this 
Zittm  The  amount  of  the  reimbursement  In 
nv  such  case  shall  be  determined  by  the 
SlJr-tary.  taking  into  account  the  amount 
XTemployment  performed  by  the  worker  pur- 
suant to  his  agreement  under  paragraph 
,,  (A)  of  this  subsection. 

•'(b)  No  worker  recruited  under  this  title 
hall  be  made  available  to  an  employer  un- 
less  such    employer    has   agreed    that    if    he 
employs  such  worker  he  will— 

(11  pay  the  United  States  a  fee,  not  to 
eed  $15  (Without  charging  the  worker 
therefor)  to  cover  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  furnishing  transportation, 
food  housing,  and  emergency  medical  care 
to   workers    recruited    under    this    title; 

■•(2)  furnish  transportation  (without 
charging  the  worker  therefor)  from  a  point 
designated  bv  the  Secretary  in  the  area  of 
employment  'to  the  point  of  such  worker's 
employment  and  return; 

"(3)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
worker,  or  ills  representative,  as  provided 
in  section  207;  and 

"(4)  maintain  such  records  relating  to  the 
earnings,  deductions,  and  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  the  worker,  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require 

"Employmevt  agreement 

"Sbc  207.  Any  agreement  between  any  em- 
ployer and  any  worker,  or  such  worker's 
representative,  entered  Into  pursiiant  to  sub- 
sections (ai(3)(B)  and  (b)(3)  of  section 
206.  shall  clearly  specify— 

"(1)  the  period  of  the  employment,  and  a 
guarantee  that  the  worker  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  least  three-quarters 
of  full  time  during  the  period  of  the  eml- 
ployment  (forty-eight  hours  per  week  to 
be  considered  full  time);  but  in  the  event 
an  agreement  Is  terminated  by  an  employer 
for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  the  three- 
quarters  work  guarantee  shall  apply  only  to 
the  period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the 
worker's  arrival  at  the  place  of  employment 
and  ending  on  the  dale  the  agreement  is 
terminated; 

"(2)  the  wage  rate  to  be  paid  the  worker, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  paid  by  employers  to  workers  sim- 
ilarly employed  In  the  area  In  which  the 
work  Is  to  be  i>erformed; 

"(3)  the  intervals  at  which  wage  pay- 
ments win  be  made,  which  shall  be  no  less 
frequent  than  those  established  for  other 
workers  similarly  employed  by  the  employer, 
and  in  no  event  less  frequent  than  semi- 
monthly; 

"(4)  that  any  housing  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties made  available  by  the  employer  will  con- 
form to  minimum  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(5)  that  the  employer  will  provide,  at  no 
cost  to  the  worker,  workmen's  compensation 
insurance  In  Jurisdictions  In  which  the  law 
permits  coverage  of  the  employee;  and  that 
in  Jurisdictions  in  which  such  coverage 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  employer  will  pro- 
vide, at  no  cost  to  the  worker,  Insurance 
coverage  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  and  treatment  necessitated  by  work- 
connected  accident  and  disease,  and.  In 
addition.  In  cases  of  work-connected  dis- 
memberment, disfigurement,  or  death  In- 
demnities in  amounts  not  less  than  those 
required  to  be  provided  foreign  workers  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  title 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed; and 

"(6)  that  the  worker  will  perform  all  ag- 
ricultural work  required  of  him  with  proper 
application,  care,  and  diligence  during  the 
period  of  employment  agreed  upon;  that  he 
win  exercise  reasonable  care  and  diligence 
In  the  use  of  any  housing  and  sanitary  fa- 
cilities made  available  to  him  by  the  em- 
ployer;   that  he  will   comply  with  all  rules 


and  regulations  specified  In  the  agreement 
relating  to  safety,  discipline,  and  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  property;  and  that  he 
will  not,  except  by  mutual  agreement,  per- 
form work  for  any  other  employer  during 
the  period  of  the  agreement. 
"Replacement  workers  and  retmbursement 

"Sec.  208.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  worker  has  failed 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  by  him  pursuant  to  section  206(a) 
(3)(B).  and  that  such  failure  Is  a  material 
violation  of  the  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  supply  a  replacement  worker  to  the 
employer  and  furnish  such  worker  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  employment  with- 
out charging  an  additional  fee  under  section 
206(b)  (1>.  or  reduce  the  amount  of  the  fee 
paid  or  to  be  paid  with  resoect  to  the  worker 
who  violated  the  agreement  by  an  amount 
that  Is  directly  proportional  to  the  period  of 
the  agreement  that  such  worker  failed  to 
complete;  and 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  replacement 
worker  Is  supplied,  reimburse  the  employer 
In  an  amount  equal  to  any  amount  expended 
for  transportation  under  section  206(b)(2) 
in  excess  of  the  amount  such  employer 
would  have  had  to  expend  if  no  agreement 
violation  had  occurred,  or.  In  any  case  In 
which  a  replacement  worker  is  not  supplied, 
reimburse  such  employer  for  transportation 
exp>ense6  Incurred  under  such  section  with 
respect  to  the  worker  who  violated  his  agree- 
ment, taking  Into  account  the  portion  of  the 
period  of  employment  provided  for  In  the 
agreement  not  completed  by  the  worker. 
"Compliance 
"Sec  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  refuse 
to  make  the  services  afforded  under  this  title 
available  to  any  employer  or  worker  upon  a 
determination,  made  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard,  that  such  employer 
or  worker  has  failed,  without  good  cause,  to 
comply  with  ( 1 )  any  provision  of  this  title. 
any  rule  or  regulation  implementing  this 
title,  or  any  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title,  if  such 
failure  Is  of  such  a  nature  as  substantially 
to  Impair  the  effective  administration  of  this 
title,  or  (2 1  any  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  206(a)  (3)  (B)  or  section 
206(b)  (3),  If  such  failure  Is  a  material  vio- 
lation of  such  agreement. 

"(b)  The  services  afforded  under  this  title 
may  be  furnished  to  an  employer  or  worker 
who  has  previously  been  refused  such  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  If  such  em- 
ployer or  worker  demonstratas,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  he  will  in  the  future  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title. 

"General  provisions 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  recording,  utilizing,  and  making 
available  to  employers  Information  concern- 
ing the  willingness,  ability,  and  specific  qual- 
ifications of  individual  workers  to  perform 
agricultural  employment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  and  may 
require  reimbursement  from  the  worker  for 
the  expenses  of,  transportation,  food,  hous- 
ing, and  emergency  medical  care  to  the 
members  of  such  workers  family  11  he  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
is  a  practicable  and  desirable  means  of  carry- 
ing   out   the   purposes    of   this   title. 

"(ci  Private  employment  agencies  and  la- 
bor contracting  agents  may  be  permitted,  to 
the  extent  authorized  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  participate  under 
this  title  in  the  recruitment  and  placement 
of  workers. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  such  agreemente  with  Stata  and  local 
agencies  as  he  deems  proper  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  may  vitl- 
Uze  the  services  of  any  other  department  or 


agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
purposes  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(e)  Any  money  received  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  206(a)(4),  section  306 
( b )  ( 1 ) ,  or  subsection  ( b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  the  revolving  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  205(a)(6)    of  this  title. 

■  I  f )  The  Secretary  is  authorleed  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necea'^ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"Judicial  revietc 

•Sec.  211.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  or- 
der or  determination  of  the  Secretary  made 
under  this  title  may  obtain  judicial  review 
of  such  order  or  determination  by  filing  In 
the  United  States  district  covirt  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, within  sixty  days  from  the  date  such 
order  or  determination  was  made,  a  wrlttan 
petition  praying  that  the  order  or  detarmlna- 
tlon  of  the  Secretau-y  be  modified  or  set  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the  Secretary 
and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which 
such  order  or  determination  was  oxade. 
Thereupon  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  the  record  and  shall  have  power  to  affirm, 
set  aside,  modify,  or  enforce  the  order  or 
determination  of  the  Secretary,  In  whole  or 
In  part  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  facts.  If  supp>orted  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive.  Service  of 
process  In  such  action  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  for  service  of  process 
upon  the  United  States  prescribed  by  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United  States 
District  Courts. 

"Special  studies  and  projects 

"Sec.  212.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  special  studies  and  conduct 
such  exp>erimental.  pilot,  and  demonstration 
projecta  as  he  determines  have  promise  of 
leading  to  fuller  utilization  of  underem- 
ployed rural  Americans  and  to  meeting  the 
labor  requirements  of  emptoyera.  Such 
studies  and  projects  may  Include,  but  ahall 
not  be  limited  to,  special  Job  training,  coun- 
seling, resettlement,  overnight  transient 
camps,  conununity  exchange  services,  and 
special  placement  services.  The  Secretary 
is  authorizsed  to  expend  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  p)er  annum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  studies  and  projecta. 

"i4uf?iortsafton  for  appropriations 

"Sec.  213,  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  214.  The  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Voluntary  Farm  Emplojrment 
Service  Act'." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq.).  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  title  I 
(as  designated  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act)    the  following  new  section: 

•Sec  14  As  used  In  this  title,  references 
to  this  Act'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  'this 
title',  and  any  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  In  any  other  law  or  In  any  regula- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  title  I  hereof 
unless  the  text  clearly  indicates  otherwise." 
By  Idi.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Clask,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  Mr.  Douglas)  : 

S.  528  A  bill  to  amend  the  P^lr  Labor 
Standards  Act.  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Workers' 
Mtn'mum  Wage  Act  of  1963". 
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Bmc.  2.  (a)  Paragrapb  (e)  of  aectlon  3  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  definlnit  the  term  "employee",  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUom : 

"(e)  'Xmplojee'  Includes  any  Individual 
employed  by  an  employer,  except  that  such 
term  shaU  not.  for  the  purposes  of  section  6 
(a)(4),  Incliide  any  Individual  employed  by 
an  employer  engaged  In  agriculture  if  such 
individual  la  (1)  a  member  of  the  employer's 
immediate  family,  or  (2)  a  sharecropper,  or 
a  member  of  the  sharecropper's  Inunediate 
family,  working  on  or  In  connection  with 
the  sharecropper's  tract  of  land." 

(b)  aectioa  3  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  parageaphs: 

"(t)  llaa-day'  means  any  day  during  any 
portion  of  which  an  employee  performs  any 
agricultural  work; 

"(u)  'Hired  farm  labor*  means  the  labor 
of  any  emi^yee  employed  in  agriculture; 

"(v)  'Sharecropper"  means  any  individual 
who  works  in  whole  or  in  part  a  particular 
tract  of  land  from  planting  through  harvest- 
ing under  general  supervision  and  is  entitled 
to  receive  as  the  primary  return  for  his  labor 
on  the  b^u;t  a  share  of  the  crop  or  crops  pro- 
duced thereon  or  of  the  proceeds  realized 
therefrom." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  Inserting  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■'(4)   if  such  employee  performs  hired  farm 
labor  for  an  employer  who  during  any  one 
of  the  four  preceding  calendar  quarters  used 
more  than  Ave  hundred  and  sixty  man-days 
of  hired  farm  labor,  such  employee  shall  be 
paid  by  his  employer    (i)    not  less  than   75 
cents  an  hour  during  the  flrat  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  (11)  not 
less  than  85  cents  an  hour  during  the  second 
year  following  such  effective  date,  (ill)    not 
less  than  #1.00  an  hour  during  the  third  year 
following  such  effective  date,  and  (iv)  there- 
after,  not  less  than   the  rate  prescribed   in 
paragraph   (1)    of   this  subsection.     If  such 
employee  performs  hired  farm  labor  for  such 
au  employer  on  a  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or 
annual  basis,  such  employee  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  which  will,  for  the  period  covered  by 
the    wage    payment,    provide    him    wages    at 
least  equal  to  compensation  he  would  have 
been  entitled   to  receive  had  he  been  em- 
ployed   at    the   minimum   hoiirly  rate    pre- 
scribed in   this  paragraph.     In  any  case  in 
which  employees  (covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph)   of  any  employer  are  paid 
on  a  piecework  basis,  the  actual  wage  paid 
such  employees  shall  not  be  less  than  pre- 
scribed In  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph.     Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
sentence,    if    piecework   rates    paid    to   such 
employees  for  any   particular  kind  of  work 
yield  to  at  least  90  per  centum  of  such  em- 
ployees   wages    equal    to    not   less    than   the 
minimum  hourly  rate  herein  prescribed,  such 
rates  shall  be  considered  to  be  In  compliance 
with    the    requirements    of    this    paragraph. 
The   Secretary   of   Labor,   or   his   authorized 
representative,    shall    have    power    to    make 
such  regulations  or  orders  as  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of   this   paragraph.     Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  this  para- 
graph shall   apply  only  with  respect   to   an 
employee  whose  services  during   the  work- 
week are  performed  within  a  State  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
clause   (8)    thereof  "in  agriculture  or". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  therecrf.  inserting  a  semicolon  and  the 
word  "or-  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(12)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture". 


Sac.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  it  is  enacted 

By    Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    New    Jersey 
(for  himself,  Mr.   Clask.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey,  and   Mr.   Douglas)  : 
S.  529.     A  bin  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make 
its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  following  phrase:  "as  an  agricultural 
laborer,  or" 

Sec.  2.  Section  8ifi  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  ameiicted 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)    It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  subsections   (a)   and   (b)    of  this 
section  for  an  employer  engaged  primarily  In 
the   building  and  construction  industry,   or 
an  employer  engaged  in  agriculture,  to  make 
an    agreement    covering    employees    engaged 
(or  who,  upon  their  employment,  will  be  en- 
gaged) in  the  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry,  or   as   agricultural    laborers,   with   a 
labor  organization  of  which  such  employees 
are   members    (not   established,   maintained, 
or  assisted  by  any  action  defined  in  section 
8(a)  of  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor  practice) 
because  ( 1 )    the  majority  status  of  such  la- 
bor  organization   has   not    been   established 
under  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  this  Act 
prior  to  the  making  of  such   agreement,  or 
(2)    such  agreement  requires  as  a  condition 
of   employment,  membership  in  such   labor 
organization  after  the  seventh  day  following 
the   beginning  of  such   employment   or   the 
effective   date   of   the   agreement,  whichever 
Is  later,  or  (3)   such  agreement  requires  the 
employer  to  notify  such  labor  organization 
of  opportunities  for  employment  with  such 
employer,  or   gives  such   labor  organization 
an  opportunity  to  refer  qualified  applicants 
for  such  employment,  or  (4)  such  agreement 
specifies    minimum    training    or    experience 
qualifications    for    employment    or    provides 
for    priority    In    opportunities    for    employ- 
ment based  upon  length  of  service  with  such 
employer,  in  the  Industry  or  In  the  particu- 
lar geographical  area:   Provided.  That  noth- 
ing In  this  subsection  shall  set  aside  the  final 
proviso    to    section    8(a)(3)     of    this    Act: 
Provided     further.     That     any     agreement 
which  would  be  invalid,  but  for  clause  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection,  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  peti- 
tion filed  pursuant  to  section  9(c)   or  9(e)." 
Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  Uke  effect  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 
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ONE  GENERAL  EXPENDITURE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR  EACH 
FISCAL    YEAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  today  has  submitted  the 
second  section  of  his  so-called  tax  cut- 
ting and  reform  program.  Nothing  in 
this  message  changes  the  huge  deficits 
anticipated  in  .he  previous  state  of  the 
Union  and  budget  messages. 

Without  a  tax  cut  the  Federal  deficit 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  beginning  July 
1,  will  exceed  $11  billion  on  the  basis 
of  figures  in  the  budget  messajii :  and 
with  the  first  step  of  the  propo.sed  tax 
cut.  the  deficit  would  approach  S14  bil- 
lion. 

Federal  taxes  are  excessive  and.  a.s 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, nothing  could  please  me  more 
than  responsible  tax  reduction.  But  ex- 
cessive expenditures  are  the  only  reason 
for  the  excessive  taxes. 


The  President  does  not  propose  t«  ^ 
duce  expenditures;  he  propoWt!?  f*" 
crease  them.  Expenditures  iTSierJ?" 
ing  fiscal  year  will  exceed  $loo  him^" 
Under  current  conditions  major  tuT^ 
ductlon  should  be  preceded  by  maior  i," 
pendljAire  reductions.  ^^  ^^^ 

Sirtce  the  President  does  not  proposi- 
expenditure  reductions.  Senator  JofhT^ 
Williams,  of  Delaware,  and  I  today^.h 
mit  a  concurrent  resolution  which  con" 
templates  that  the  Congress  would  oliuvi 
an  annual  expenditure  limitation  ian 
every  spending  account  in  the  PfedeS 
buJget.  «^crai 

By  thi.s  process  each  year,  in  view  of 
the  latest  and  best  revenue  estimates 
Congress  would  make  deficit  financS 
lejial  or  unlawful.  * 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  adopted 
by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

With  or  without  tax  reduction  the 
need  for  better  Federal  expenditure'con- 
trol  IS  uigent.  This  is  obvious  from  the 
following  facts: 

Requested    new    appropriaUons    and 
other    expenditure    authorization*— in- 
cluding those  for  back-door  spending— 
for  fiscal  year   1964.  beginning  July  i 
total  $107.9  billion. 

Estimated  unexpended  balances  In 
appropriations  and  other  expenditure 
authorizations — including  those  for 
back-door  spending— enacted  In  prior 
years  to  be  carried  over  for  expenditure 
after  June  30.  1963,  total  $87.2  billion 
Total  appropriations  and  other 
expendituie  authorizations — including 
back-door  spending — available  for  ex- 
penditure beginning  July  1  are  estimated 
at  $195.1  billion. 

As  of  next  June  30  expenditures  will 
have  exceeded  revenue  in  7  of  the  10 
fiscal  years  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  net  cumulated  deficit  over 
this  period  will  be  at  least  $37  bilMon. 

There  was  a  $6.4  billion  deficit  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30.  There 
will  be  another  deficit  of  at  least  $8.8 
billion  in  the  year  ending  next  June  30. 
Without  a  tax  cut  a  deficit  which 
might  exceed  $11  billion  can  be  expected 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1. 
and  with  the  first  step  in  the  tax  cut  as 
proposed  by  the  administration  the 
greatest  peacetime  deficit  in  history— 
perhaps  up  to  $14  billion — would  be 
probable. 

The  Federal  debt  has  risen  in  every 
year  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
The  cumulated  increase  through  Janu- 
ary 14,  1963,  totals  $38  billion:  and  it 
will  go  higher. 

There  is  only  one  basic  reason  for  high 
Federal  taxes.  That  reason  is  "high 
Federal  expenditures.  Tax  collections 
are  at  their  alltime  high,  but  Federal 
expenditures  are  higher. 

To  reduce  taxes  in  the  face  of  chronic 
deficit  financing  simply  would  charge 
the  tax  ciat  into  the  Federal  debt,  and 
short  of  national  emergency  that  is  fis- 
cally irresponsible. 

If  expenditures  were  reduced  first, 
perhaps  a  tax  cut  could  be  Justified;  but 
the  President  says  expenditures  will  rise. 
The  Congress  needs  more  effective  pro- 
cedures for  curbing  the  increase. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  we  are 
introducing  is  to  provide  procedures  for 
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•ffective  annual  exp«iditure  control.  It 
Jrould  amend  House  and  Senate  niles 
Jiih  respect  to  the  appropriaUon  proc- 

^'under  preoent  procedure*  Congress 
acts  OD  QMCidlng  authorisations,  such  as 
appropriations,  but  where  funds  are 
available  for  more  than  one  year  it  does 
not  limit  annual  expenditures  under  the 
authorliations. 

Under  the  resolution  Congress  would 
put  an  aruiual  expenditure  limitation 
against  all  expenditure  authorizations, 
including  current  appropriations,  unex- 
pended tmlances.  back-door  spending 
items,  and  so  forth. 

Under  present  procedures  Congress 
acts  on  appropriations,  as  such,  in  a 
doBsn  or  so  appropriation  bills  which  are 
brought  t)efore  it  at  different  times  over 
a  period  of  months. 

Under  the  concurrent  resolution  all 
expenditure  authorizations,  along  with 
expenditure  limitation,  would  be  brought 
together  under  the  cover  of  one  general 
expenditure  authorization  bill. 

Under  present  procedures  each  of 
the  numerous  appropriation  bills  is 
accompanied  by  its  own  committee  re- 
port giving  the  explanation  and  justifi- 
cation for  the  items  in  that  group  of 
authorizations. 

Under  the  concurrent  resolution  there 
would  be  a  single  report  and,  along  with 
other  information,  it  would  tabulate  all 
items  eis  to  both  new  authorizations  and 
expenditure  limitations,  with  grant 
totals. 

It  is  the  total  of  actual  expenditures 
in  a  fiscal  year — not  expenditure  au- 
thorizations enacted — against  annual 
revenue  which  determines  whether  there 
is  a  deficit  or  surplus. 

The  concurrent  resolution  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
submit  a  revised  estimate  of  revenue 
at  each  stage  of  the  legislative  process 
on  the  single  money  bill. 

In  short,  the  concurrent  resolution 
would  provide  Congress  and  the  country 
with  an  itemized  list — in  one  place — of 
all  expenditure  items  in  the  budget,  with 
a  total,  along  with  the  latest  revenue 
estimate. 

This  is  simple,  fundamental  informa- 
tion which  is  required  for  orderly  and 
intelligent  action  on  Federal  fiscal  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  available  under  present 
appropriation  procedure. 

The  concurrent  resolution  would  re- 
quire no  change  in  committee  organiza- 
tion. The  single  bill  would  be  divided 
into  titles  corresponding  to  the  separate 
bills  under  current  procediu'es. 

Each  of  the  titles  would  be  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  which  now  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  presently  corre- 
sponding bill,  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman  would  manage  the  title  on  the 
floor. 

Another  huge  deficit,  without  tax  re- 
duction, is  apparent  for  next  fiscal  year, 
beginning  July  1;  with  tax  reduction  it 
probably  would  be  the  greatest  in  peace- 
time history. 

Need  for  eflfective  expenditure  control 
is  obvious. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred, 
cix 57 


The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Rea.  12)  providing  for  one  General  Ex- 
penditure Authorisation  Act  for  each 
fiscal  year,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^ji  concurrtng).  That,   effective  on 

the  first  day  of  tiie regular  session  of 

the  Eighty-— — -  Congress,  the  Joint  rule 
of  the  Senate  :«nd  of  the  House  of  Represent - 
.stives  contained  in  section  \3B  of  the  legis- 
lative Re<irganlEallon  Act  of  1946  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tJiereof  the  following 
new  .'Subsections : 

"(CMl)  All  new  expenditure  avitiiorlza- 
tions  for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be  contained 
in  one  general  exjjendlture  authorlzittlon  bill 
to  be  known  as  the  Oeneral  Expenditure  Au- 

thorixatlon  Act  of  (the  blank  to  be 

filled  In  with  the  appropriate  fiscal  year> 
The  general  expenditure  authorization  bill 
may  be  divided  Into  separate  titles,  each 
title  corr«8^)ondlng  so  far  as  practicable  to 
the  respective  regular  general  appropriation 
bills  heretofore  enacted.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  expenditure  authoriza- 
tions' shall  not  Include  deficiency  or  supple- 
mental expenditure  authorlEations.  expendi- 
ture authorizations  under  private  Acts  of 
Congress,  or  rescissions  of  expenditure  au- 
thorisations 

■  (3>  The  general  exi)enditure  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  each  defi- 
ciency and  supplemental  general  expxendlture 
authorization  bill  containing  expenditure 
RUthorliatlons  available  for  such  fiscal  year, 
shall  contain  provisions  limiting  the  total 
net  expenditures  during  such  fiscal  year 
against  each  expenditure  authorization  made 
therein:  and  the  general  expenditure  au- 
thorization bill  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
contain  provisions  limiting  the  total  net 
expendltiu-es  during  such  fiscal  year  against 
each  expenditure  authorization  available 
from  prior  years.  In  each  case  In  which  an 
expenditure  authorization  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  any  purpose  is  provided  in  any  such  bill 
and  any  other  expenditure  authorization  or 
authorizations  for  the  same  general  purpose 
are  available  during  such  fiscal  year,  the 
limitation  shall  be  against  total  expendi- 
tures from  all  expenditure  authorizations 
available  for  the  same  general  purpose  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year.  The  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  expenditure  authorizations 
mnde  solely  for  the  payment  of  claims  certi- 
fied by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Judgments,  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  pa\-ment  of  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  or  to  expenditures  from  Intra- 
govemmental  revolving  and  management 
funds.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  Inclusion  In  any 
general  expenditure  authorization  bill  or  In 
any  deficiency  or  supplemental  expenditure 
authorization  bill  of  such  provisions  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate  with  respect  to 
transfer  of  expenditure  authorizations  or 
expenditure  limitations. 

"(3)  The  committee  reports  accompany- 
ing each  general  expenditure  authorization 
bin.  and  the  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying any  conference  report  thereon,  shall 
show  In  tabular  form  for  information  pur- 
poses,  by  Items  and   totals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  each  new  expenditure 
authorization  available  for  expenditure  In 
the  fiscal  year, 

"(B)  estimates  of  the  balances  of  ex- 
penditure authorlzatloi«  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year; 

••(C)  estimates  of  the  net  expenditures  In 
the  fiscal  year  from  each  expenditure  au- 
thorization referred  to  In  clatise  i  A ) .  except 
expenditures  from  Intragovernmental  re- 
volving and  management  funds; 

"(D)  estimates  of  the  net  expenditures  In 
the  fiscal  year  from  the  balances  of  expendi- 


ture authorizations  referred  to  In  clause 
(B).  except  expenditures  from  Intragom-n- 
mental    revolving   and    management   funds: 

"(E)  estlmatM  of  the  net  expenditures  In 
the  fiscal  rear  from  lntr«gov«rnm«ntal  re- 
volving and  management  funds; 

"(F)  the  totals  of  the  amounts  referred 
to  In  clauses  (Ct .  iDi ,  and  (E) ;  and 

•■(O  I  estimates  of  the  total  amount  which 
will  be  available  for  expenditure  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  from  the  ex- 
penditxire  authorisations  referred  to  In 
clauses  (  A  I  and  (Bi 

The  committee  reports  accompanying  each 
deHciency  and  supplemental  expendltiuv  au- 
thorization bill  containing  expendltiuv  au- 
thorizations available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure during  the  fiscal  year,  and  each 
expenditure  authorization  rescission  bill,  and 
the  statement  of  managers  accompanying 
any  conference  report  on  any  such  bill,  shall 
include  .'appropriate  cumulative  revisions  of 
such  tabulations. 

■  1 4 1  The  Information  reported  under  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  accompanied  by  (l)  data 
on  IntrHgovernmental  revolving  and  man- 
agement funds  and  public  enterprise  funds 
(including  the  funds  of  wholly  owned  Oov- 
ernment  corporations)  which  shall  ahow  the 
gross  amounts  from  which  the  net  amounts 
estimated  to  be  expended  are  derived,  and 
Information  on  estimated  Investments,  re- 
payment of  capital,  payment  of  dividends, 
and  other  cash  transactions  which  do  not  af- 
fect net  exi>endltures;  and  (11)  such  supple- 
mental data  as  may  be  considered  desirable 
by    Uie   committee    making   the    report. 

(51  No  general  expenditure  authorisation 
bill  shall  be  received  or  considered  In  either 
House  unless  the  bill  and  the  report  accom- 
panying It  conform  with  this  rule. 

•  (6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  amount  of  expenditures  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon  a  checks-Issued  basis. 

'  (7i  As  used  in  this  subsection  (c),  the 
term  expenditure  authorization'  shall  apply 
to  all  current  appropriations,  permanent 
appropriations.  contract  authorizations, 
authorizations  to  expend  from  public  or  cor- 
porate debt  receipts,  cancellation  of  obliga- 
tions of  Government  agencies  to  the  Treas- 
ury, reapproprlatlons.  reauthorizations,  and 
any  other  authorizations  to  withdraw 
moneys  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  term  'expendltxire  ati.thorlzation 
shall  not  apply  to  appropriations  of  trust 
funds,  deposit  funds,  transactloris  Involving 
pvibllc  debt  retirement,  or  appropriations 
made  solely  for  payxnent  of  refunds  and  draw- 
backs, r 

••(8)  The  Appropriations 'Committees  of 
the  two  Houses  may  hold  hearings  simul- 
taneously on  each  general  expenditure  au- 
thorization bill  or  may  hold  Joint  hearings 
thereon. 

•(d)  The  general  expenditure  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  each 
deficiency  and  supplemental  general  ex- 
penditure authorization  bill  containing 
expenditure  authorisations  available  for 
expenditure  during  such  fiscal  year,  shall  at 
the  time  the  bill  Is  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  contain 
in  the  body  of  the  bill  or  In  the  preamble 
thereto,  as  the  respective  committees  may 
deem  appropriate,  a  current  estimate  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  overall 
Federal  receipts  for  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec  2  (ni  The  Senate,  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  an  amendment  to  Its  Standing 
Rules  in  order  to  make  effective  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  rule  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution,  hereby  adopts  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
as  an  exercise  of  Its  rulemaking  power. 

( b )    Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 

regular  session  of  the  Eighty-  Con- 
gress, but  only  If  prior  thereto  this  resolution 
Is  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  sub- 
section   lb)    of  rule   XXV  of  the  Standing 
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Rule,  ot  the  Senate  1b  amended  to  read  as     NOTICF      nir      k^adt,.^      ^..  ^^mvy  2^ 

foUows:                                                             ^     wu-lICE      OP      HEARING      ON      1962  rency     had    ann^int^    „ 

:(b)  committee    on    Appropriations,    to         SS^^^J^^NAL  COFFEE  AGREE-  Texi;  Mr  R«Tof^laSLa'**J^'  ^ 

»^NT   BY   COMMITTEE   ON   FOR-  ter.  of  New  York-  Mr  SjT±'.^-^^ 


"(b)  Committee    on    Appropriations,    to  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE-  Texas ;  Mr.  RAiNVofAlahlrn  ^*,''^.  <rf 

consist  of  twenty-seven  Senators,  to  which  MENT   BY   COMMITTEE    ON   FOR-  ter.  of  New  York    Mr   W^*'  ^- *«0i- 

SSf^   "^   *^   "'*"***   "^^   P'°P°»«^  EIGN  RELATIONS  Jersey;  and  Mr    i^No"  S  m  *^4,°' N** 

legislation.   me«««e..   oetition.    ,„,.  .. members  of  the  JoTnfr^L^?.^  York,  t. 


referred    all    proposed  EIGN  RELATIONS  Jersey;   and  Mr    Pino"  of  m  ^';,°' *»«» 

aC'STtke'f^oX'  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  as  T^^'^^^^  ^he  Jomt  boLStTee  SJi^ 

roiiowing  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  f!"^^  Production,   on   the  p2?  S  ^ 

lorizations.   Ai,  u»«i  in  Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  thaf  thp  ^^use.                                               o^  the 


legislation,    messages.    ,„,,. 
and  other  matters  relating 

8U  jects.  ^ ww.»i»^iji,i;tc  uii  rureign 

'1.  Expenditure  authorizations.   As  used  in  "e^ations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 

this  paragraph,  the  term   'expenditure  au-  committee  will   hold   a  hearing  on   the 

thorlzatlons'  means  current  appropriations.  1962    International    Coffee     Agreement  TAX  T?Trr»TT/--TTT^> 

permanent  approprUUons.  contract  authorl-  opened  for  signature  in  New  York  Cilv  w                         REDUCTION 

zatlons.  authorizations  to  expend  from  public  in    September    1962     beeinninV    at     in  ^^-      MANSFIELD.     Mr      P„«,^ 

or  corporate   debt  receipts,  cancellation   of  o'clock    TueVdav     T«nnar^    oo^    ^     ^  budgets  and  taxes  are  mature  «^^*'^'- 

obligations  of  Government  agencies  to  the  4221    New  Spn/f'/offi^  ^t  '"^    """""^  Members  holding  strong tl^    ^^  ^hich 

Treasury,  reapproprlations.  reauthorizations,  nlrt'  ^m.i        .?  ^   ?!^''^   Building.     De-  all  due  respect    Lm^H,^  J    "**  ^^- ^th 

and  any  other  authorizations    to   withdraw  P^rtmental  and  public  witnesses  will  be  filed  nntfonf of  ^"'^^"^es.  preconceivS 

moneys    from    the    Treasury   of    the    United  ^^»^^-  [Tm  v  h^r!?^    /uf"^  ^^^^  standing    ft 

States    except    authorizations    to    withdraw                             ^^—  '^^  "^J^  "°P^  ^^^t  before  there  is  anyshonf 

moneys   from    the   Treasury   of   the   United  NOTICFS  OF  PTrnTTTorn  r.^  xr^w  ^^      '^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  the  President^To 

States  for  the  payment  of  private  claims."  ^iiSfcf  ?^  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA-  proposals,  his  message  will  be  SLV,*^ 

TIONS   BY   COMMITTEE   ON  FOR-  studied  by  evei-y  Member  of  thp  q^^"^ 

EIGN  RELATIONS  I  must  conf els.  Mn  President  ^.^ 

REPORT   OF   U.S.    DELEGATION    TO  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President    as  k  ^,u  "^   "^'^^   *'^'   somewhat  distwL 

51ST  CONFERENCE  OP  THE  INTER-  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ,         ^  reports  some  weeks  ago  thatft 

PARLLAMENTARY     UNION.      BRA-  ^^^H^'^f:  ^  ^^^^^^  ^o  announce  that  to-  .fol,''''  A^ln^i'^  ^^  Pressed  during  thisses- 

SnJA.  BRAZIL  (S.  DOC.  NO.  5)  ^fV   f  ^^"^*^  received  the  nomination  ^  °  ni.t^?K  k*""^"^/""  ^^  opposed  tea 

Mr    ROBFRTcsniM      tut      tT     J^    .  °/  ^^""^  ^-  Ro^a".  of  Minnesota,  to  be  simple  grab-bag  cut.                            "^ " 

.JrllJ:?  ?  J^^^-    ^^-  President.  I  Ambassador  to  Finland              ^  •  ^^  oe  g^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

send  to  the  desk  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  In    accordance    with    the    committ*..  President's  message.    It  is  a  mS  ,  ""! 

^nt?^Vf '^^^'°P  ^  ^^^  InterparUa-  rule,  this  pendSg  nomination  ma^  not  ^"^   '^°^°"^^  analysis  o?  ?h??oJSS' 

2n?   t?a?'i°''.U^"^  ^?  unanimous  con-  be  considered  prior  to  t?e  expir^t^on  C  ^'"^^^"^^  ^^  ^'^ich  we  finance  thT^v 

SSum^nt                 "^""^"^    ^    *    ®^°^^  ^  ?f^'  °^  "^  '•^^^'Pt  i"  the  Senate  t^'^'^^^  l^^  the  influence  whS^^j 

^^^oir  x^T^r^oT^r,  ^  ^'■-    President,    as    chairman    of    the  ^k^..^''':^  ^^  °"  ^he  entire  economy^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob-  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  desire  ^^^  ^^"on.                                     """^  °^ 

orHP^H     Without    objection,    it    is    so  to  announce  that  today  the  Senate  re-  x.r'^^^'^  ^t  ^  ^^^  ^"t  ui  these  proposals 

''^^^'^-       ceived  the  nomination  of  Jonathan  B.  ^''-  P^'esKlent;   but  there  is  also^ih 

-^^— ^-^^  Bingham,  of  New  York,  to  be  the  rep-  i"°^f.-     ^hese  proposals  contain  the  kev 

NATIONAL  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  ACAD  I?f^"tative  of  the  United  States  on  the  n°  ,f  "P"^^ting  a  sluggish  economy  to  a 

,^    accordance    with    the    committee  ^^^"^  unemployment  and  the  dhronic 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President    at  k      '  ^^^^  Pending  nomination  may  not  ^'i^^Jgetary  deficits   of  the  past  decade 

J  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^e  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  ^^^^  P°'"t  the  way  to  sensible  and  long 

nt  that  the  name  of  the  di!5t.in«n,icv,oH  °  °»ys  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate  overdue  tax  reductions  which  win  ,,,„ 


Its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con-     Je  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  ox  -,- ■— ^  -"  o^.xoxuic  ana  long 

sent  that  the  name  of  the  distinguished        °^^^  °^  ^ts  receipt  in  the  Senate.  overdue  tax  reductions  which  wiU  out 

' '       -  "^o^e  spendable  funds  in  the  hands  o 


—  -------  ^..»»«x*^,  i  noa.  uimiumous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 


jiiiuux  oenator  irom  Pennsylvania  [Mr  ^ —  ,  oi^c^xuauie  lunas  in  the  hands  of 

Scott]  l^  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the    ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARTICLES  at'^'^hf^^  "^'^^l^  income  consumers,  and 

bill  (S  15)  to  establish  a  National  Acad-         E^TC..  PRINTED  IN  ^ereSSd  U\^    t^^    '''"^    "^^^   stimulate   the 

emy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  introduced  by  me         r>r,  .L         .         .  ^  RECORD  wea  thy  to  more  productive  use  of  their 

on  January  14,  1963.  "°    f 3  ^^  '  ^"*^  ^^  unanimous  con-  wealth.    They  provide  a  means  for  cor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob-     S  n^rH^rf^fV^'^^^'t^^i"  ^"^^^^^^^  fating  the  inevitable  inequities  which 

Jection,  it  is  so  ordered  ^""""'^  °°      were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  over  the  years  have  crept  into  the  tax 

^  follows:  structure,  whereby  those  who  have  sub- 
By  Mrs.  SMITH :            |  stantial  ability  to  pay  sometimes  avoid  a 
Address    delivered    by    herself    before    the  ^^^Se  part  of  the  obligation  to  pay  while 
olumblan    Women   of   George    Washington  the  wage  earner   thP  small  h„c.^i*  1„ 


~.r  ""=.  ^«xxj.«.  ^ -^  """'I'j'  i*j  pay  sometimes  avoid  a 

ADDITIONAI    rnRT>r»MQ^T>o  r^^  n^      ^    delivered    by    herself    before    the      [^^Se  part  of  the  obligation  tO  pay  while 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF         9^'^^f^  Wonien  of  George  Washington     the  wage  earner,  the  small  busine^wi 
^^^^  'i'^^-^^r!lLl''J.t^^^il3  ''^^-  -  the  sub-     and  older  people  bear  moreThan^f^ 

fair*   cHo  »-<i 


under  authority  Of  the  orders  Of  the  '"' "'ir^^ S'l^Ss •  '^Z'^'l''-  ■.     . 

Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following  statement  by  himself  m  tribute  to  Hon  '  .^^esident,  what  the  President  is 

names  have  been  added  as  additional  co-  ^""^  a.  Benitez.  Deputy  High  commissioner  P^°P°smg  here  is  a  rounded  assault  of 

sponsors  for  the  foUowing  bills:  Paciflc  Trust  Territory,  for  service  rendered  ^^^^  weaknesses  in  the  inter-related  tax 

Authority  of  January  14  1963-  ^.L*"^,  ^?^  connection  with  the  rehablllta-  ff  ^  Productive  Structures  of  the  Nation. 

S.  108.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a  legal  T^h^r,  ^^    Territory    of    Ouam    following  ^^  we  bring  to  the  President's  proposals 

Mr.NixsoN.Mr.PASTORK.Mr.ENGlElirB?RD  T^i^^f^' °^  i^'^'^^'y  ^^- '^e^.  ^g^ther  with  5«!"^'     ^^^^ent    mflatlon.     and    bring 

ar,H"  oVi  ^o,^"^*°  amend  Public  Laws  816  ._          ~^— ^-^—  ocrats    the   Nation    over   have   a   major 

Snna^nt  fh«   «3!"^  *?.  °'"**r  ^  °^^^  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  stake  in  seeing  them  enacted.    ThePres- 

SS^tJUJe?  tSrp^^o'Sir  o/°U'*irs"  \  T"^^-  ^^°°^  ^^«  "^'^^  Of  Repre-  '^lrL\'^  J'S^L'^'\  7^'  ^^th  great 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Mls«)uii  and  Mr.  Bth^i^  sentatives.   by   Mr.   Bartlett.   one   of   its  DRni^ni  rfot         f  ^^^^^  ^°''  *"  ^°  *"  ^^- 

S^  163.  A  bui  to  create  the  National  Weath-  ^eadmg  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that  Empi  hr  Jit    f"^    economy  which  offen 

-  CouncU  and  to  provide  coordination  and  Pursuant  to  section  712(a)  (2)  of  the  De  '  breaks  for  all 


^^X^ThL!!^,**  *^  P'o^We  coordination  and     z        ---    - » ,  ,  ^  -  ui  tue  i^- 

central  direction  for  an  accelerated  program     'ense  Production  Act  of  1959    (title  50 
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-  o<m  today  Harry  C.  Burke,  of  Na-  certainly  an  age  of  mobility.  We  notice  the  way  they  work  together.  But  in  the 
^^  ^  who'  now  L  clerk  of  enrolled  the  migraUon  of  people  to  the  west  coast.  p«"5««°^  »°"*.  where  it  comes  to  budgett^ 
<hua.  N-tl.,  wiiu  ""w  «»  ^-*cin.  yx  ^tuv.^^  j^  *„_♦  tw^*  .^^n.iioi'irxnnrioA  tK^  anybody  who's  covered  Washington  knows 
Si  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  and  the  fact  that,  population  wise,  the  ^J^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
t^te  first  entered  upon  his  duties  at  great  golden  State  of  California  has  be-  ^^^  conflict,  and  gradually  as  various  efforts 
thp  Capitol;  and  today  he  completes  55  come  the  largest  State  in  the  Union  qj  t^ese  services  are  unified,  brought  to- 
rs of  almost  continuous  Government  Visiting  with  men  in  the  military  service  gether.  you  win  have  less  and  less  of  this. 
y^^^  at  railway  stations  and  airports,  I  heard  But  there  is  a  constant.  I  would  say  in  the 
^^wm;'  f^ve  vears  ago  as  a  mere  boy.  the  plans  they  had  when  they  left  the  past,  a  constant  inherent  confUct  in  it. 
uaVrvC  Burke  was  appointed  a  messen-  military  service  as  to  where  they  would  So  that  when  I  talk  about  the  Defense  De- 
"  thmuEh  the  efforts  of  the  late  Sen-  go.  So  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  mobil-  partment  it  does  not  mean  that  my  otBce 
eer,  tnrougn  uic  cnuiw  ui  mc  i»«.  .^v  .  .  <..  „.  has  a  direct  control  over  the  ofBces  of  the 
ator  Jacob  Gallinger.  Of  New  Hampshire,  ity  is  in  the  fir.  ^^^^^^  ^^  information  it  has  an  indirect 
Mr  Burke's  responsibilities  carried  him  In  the  light  of  that  tribute  and  that  control  in  the  sense  that  the  releases  put 
between  the  Record  clerk  of  the  Senate,  trend,  there  i.s  something  rather  com-  ^.^t  ^y  the  services  have  to  be  approved 
Andy  Smith,  whom  many  of  us  remem-  forting  to  note  an  employoc  who  has  by  our  ofSce.  The  news  setup  there  runs 
hpr  and  the  Government  Printing  Office,  been  in  the  Federal  sci-vice  for  55  years  about  like  this  l  think  I  inherited  about  127 
T^Qt  was  on  January  24,  1908.  Since  almost  the  turn  of  the  present  cen-  people  in  our  shop.  I  would  say  m  the  Army 
inai  **"          „     ,         „  ^j  r.^  ^tt^^uA  nf  tiirv    Mr     Riirkp    hat;    hf>en    eneaeed    in  Chief  of  Information  ofHce  there  are  about 

in  1918  Mr.  Burke  serv^  as  attache  at  f^'J^,.^^-^  °^^^^  -1^^^^^              caoacitv  ^r  i^o,  identifiable;  Air  Force,  about  150:  Navy 

the  American  Embassy  in  Pans,  follo^^'lng  *^°\^^'^^^^.^^^/V  t  Jt^J^^fv  it  ^t  tr.  thP  about   the   same.    Add  that   up.   you  have 

which  he  worked  for  Representative  Ed-  another.     What  a  testimony  it  is  to  the  ^^^^^  between  400  and   600  people,  identl- 

ward  H  Wason.  of  New  Hampshire,  and  spirit  and  to  fidehty  to  service  that  he  g^^j^ 

for  the  Federal  Emergency   Fleet  Cor-  should  be  in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Gov-  jj^^    j^^^  j^^^^  people  are  there  writing 

Deration  ernment  for  more  than  a  half  century,  speeches  or  attached  to  various  segments? 

On  January  1    1925  Mr  Burke  was  ap-  That  is  a  testimonial  to  him  and.  I  think,  i  don't  know,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  on 

t^^    Qccistnnt     Toiirnal    clerk    of    the  fo    his    family.      That    kind    of    fidehty  this  earth  knows.     So  there  you  have  about 

^^'o^i^thmuerthe  aid  Sf  Senator  Henry  should  be  saluted.     So  1  join  with  the  600  people,    so  out  of  that  you  get  quite 

^'^pves  ofNewHamp^^^^^^  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp-  a    flow    of    news.    Since    that    October    27 

W.  Keyes,  OI  wew  nampsnire.     ^ui  uis  ^.  .  „  „^  r,^  „„„_  *^iu,,f„  *«  Wovrv  RuvV-a  memorandum.  If  you  look  at  the  editorials, 

tinguished  and  beloved  friend   Charles  shire  as  he  pays  tribute  to  Hair>  Buike,  ^^^  ^.^.^.^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Watkins.  Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate,  "om  his  own  State  of  New  Hampshire,  commenu,  the  fact  is  that  most  of  them 
was  then  the  Journal  clerk.  Mr.  Burke  Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin-  express  a  fear  of  whafs  going  to  happen 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1933.  when  guished  Senator.  But  what  actually  has  happened  t)etween 
he  left  to  work  for  the  Public  Works  Ad-  ^^_^^^_  October  27  and  today?  I  brought  some  flg- 
^.  ures  along.  A  lawyer  may  be  a  knothead  In 
ministration.  .,..,.  q  NATIONAL  SECURITY— ADDRESS  BY  many  ways,  but  I'm  not  knothead  enough 
As  the  request  of  the  late  senator  jtqn  ARTHUR  SYLVESTER  IN  NEW  not  to  know  that  putting  out  that  memo- 
Styles  Bridges.  Mr.  Burke  returned  to  the  ^^^yvr  /-tt-v  r^iM  r^vr-viurvtira  r  ^QRO  randum  on  October  27  was  not  going  to  bring 
Senate  on  March  1,  1947.  as  clerk  of  en-  YORK  CITY  ON  DECEMBER  6.  1962  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  blowup  that  we  had.    if  you're 

rolled  bills,  and  he  has  served  in  that  Mi'.  COTTON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  going  to  pick  the  worst  timing  in  the  world, 

capacity  ever  since.  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from  we  did  it.    And  anybody  in  my  job,  or  your 

In  1919  Harry  Burke  married  Yvonne  remarks  by  Arthur  Sylvester.  Assistant  Job.  could  have  said  that  very  clearly. 

Gelinas  of  Nashua.  N.H.     They  have  5  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  ^.?,^V"^''^^'iL^i^!.' rnllr.n^tt,^"^^^^ 

^ildren_4  girls.  1  boy-and  11  grand-  delivered  at  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  dimmer  :X^\\^f  t^rZ^n^'^Lce^Z' ^-^I'S^is 

children.  m  New  York  City  on  December  6.  1962.  ^^  ^^^   ^  ^.^  r,  ^j^yg  ^^^^_^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^9 

Harry  Burke  was  born  on  November  as  taped  by  the  American  Broadcasting  interviews  were  reported  and  logged  in  the 

23   1889.  Co.    and    transcribed    by    the    American  record  book  maintained  by  the  Director  for 

Mr  President  when  I  came  to  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  be  News  Services.  Who  they  were.  I  haven't 
Senate  in  1925  as  a  clerk  of  the  old  Com-  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record.  the  slightest  idea.  Now  this  reflects  an  aver- 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  ^|ti°i  ^f^J^^'^JiSl'^  '^J'aTiy'Ss  ''r^ 
of  which  the  late  Senator  George  Moses,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^.^:l^\^^  'the  'pe?:?^  inSSe^-^S^Sver^d 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  chairman.  I  as  follows:  ^  ^.^^^  rlkge  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
foimd  Harry  Burke,  my  fellcw  New  Excerpts  of  remarks  by  Arthur  Sylve.ster  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  down  to  their 
Hampshirite  from  Nashua,  here  in  his  i  respect  completely  and  expect  the  news  sp>eclal  assistants  and  project  directors  of 
capacity  then  as  assistant  Journal  clerk,  industry  to  call  the  shots,  l  also  expect  and  various  DOD  programs,  down  to  the  level 
He  was  very  kind  to  me  as  a  young  man.  l  would  hope  you  would  expect  that  the  of  operational  personnel,  both  civilian  and 
I  was  in  law  school  studying.  I  claim  fellows  in  Government  have  got  to  stand  up  nulltary.  ^,  ,  ^  ,  ,, 
that  T  -o-n^  kinr!  tr.  him  tno  hPTause  ^^'^  ^^^^  '^  ^°'^  «*■«  ^°^  ^°^^^  ^  ^^  ^°'''^^  ^°*'  *^^'-  ^^  ^^  subjects  that  the  fel- 
tnai  1  was  Kina  to  nim.  too  uecause  ^  you're  a  good  ofBcial;  you're  not  going  to  lows  were  interested  in?  Well,  they  ranged 
many  nights  when  Harr>-  and  Yvonne  ^  jjj^.gjj  ^  you're  a  good  newsman.  You  from  Cuba,  civU  defense,  costs  control.  In- 
had  social  engagements.  I  would  take  know  that  better  than  I  do.  You're  calling  dusUial  relations,  defense  contracts,  legls- 
my  law  books  to  their  apartment  and  the  shots  as  a  newsman;  you  know  very  well  lative  matters,  housing  problems.  NATO, 
babysit  with  their  small  children,  some  you  ain't  going  to  be  loved  If  you're  doing  Berlin,  nuclear  strategy,  the  Lockheed  strike 
of  whom  are  now  in  middle  life.  the  job  right.     If  you're  respected,  it  seems  situation,  the  new  DOD  budget,  the  test  ban. 

The  friendship  with  Hari-y  Burke  that  ^°  "^^'  *^°^^  '"  ^^^  news  industry  and  in  Guatemala,  the  Hawk  versus  the  medium 
was  formed  then  has  continued  uninter-  ^^^  Government,  that's  the  most  you  can  range  ballistic  missile,  communications  satel- 
was  lormea  tnen  nas  coiuinueo  uninier  j^  f^r.  ntes.  automatic  data-processing  equipment, 
rupted  through  all  the  following  years.  ^^^.  ^^^^  ,^^,g  ^^^  ^  j^^^,^  ^j^  ^,^  ^j^^  ^q.  ,,.^^^^  ^^j.  ^rmy  missiles,  planes  for  India. 
Harry  is  loved  by  all  who  know  hun  in  called  October  27  memorandum.  That  mem-  and  the  space  program.  A  typical  day  In 
the  Senate.  He  still  has  the  same  wit.  orandum  said  precisely  this:  It  asked  the  tlie  life  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
wisdom,  and  willingness  that  he  always  people  in  the  Defense  Establishment  to  have  Now  this  group  of  interviews  and  tele- 
exhib'ted  in  years  gone  by.  I  am  proud  a  public  afTairs  officer,  if  you  were  in  the  phone  conversations  would  seem  to  Indicate, 
and  happy  that  he  is  still  with  us.  and  Defence  Establishment  this  Is  a  sort  of  in  my  judgment,  no  great  reduction  or  re- 
serving as  treasurer  of  the  New  Hamp-  tricky  thing  lll  get  to  it  in  a  moment,  it  striction  in  the  amount  of  Information  that 
shire  State  Snrietv  '  '  would  be  to  get  somebodv  from  mv  office  to  were  putting  out  or  providing  or  letting  any- 
c  otaii^  oucirtjr.  sit   in   with   you      If   you  don't   want   to  do  one  get  at.     And  mind  you.  this  Is  over  and 

AS  one  01  his  benators  from  New  that,  an  we  ask  vou  to  do  is  to  give  the  name.  above  the  many  queries  answered  by  otir 
Hampshire.  I  take  pride  today  in  direct-  the  stibject  matter,  and  the  date  on  which  Director  for  News  Services  during  this  pe- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  you  talked  with  a  newsman  Now  in  the  rlod.  JJurlng  that  same  period  they  an- 
fact  that  today  marks  the  55th  anni-  Army  that  would  be  handled  through  the  swered  1.500  news  queries  a  week.  And 
versai-y  of  his  first  employment  in  con-  Chief  of  information  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  during  the  peak  of  the  Cuban  crisis  we  an- 
nection  with  this  body  I  am  sure  we  Air  Force.  I  think  you  should  probablv  keep  swered  3.000.  Actually,  what  wlU  be  re- 
all  hone  for  him  more  vears  of  useful  '"  ^^^^-  '^^  maybe  some  of  you  dont  real-  stricted?  I  would  say  two  things  will  be 
TJ,r.^n^  nfLl^^r.J^^LrfJ.L?L*^^^y^  »ze  It,  that  the  Defense  Establishment  which  restricted,  and  I  say  this  not  on  my  say-so, 
senice.  of  happmess.  and  comfort,  both  ^^^  ^^.^^^  through  your  representatives  in  but  on  the  basis  of  a  transcript  of  an  hour's 
to  mm  and  to  his  wife.  Yvorme.  congress   has  been   a  long   time   in   coming,  conference  in  which,  if  you  ever  saw  a  fellow 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  be-  There  are  three  services.    In  the  field  there  Is  get  clobbered.  I  got  It.    The  two  things  that 

lieve  it  can  be  rightly  said  that  this  is  no  real  difference  from  what  I  c.in  see  and  were  expressed  there  were  these:    (1)  Under 
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thl8  directive,  an  officer  or  clvlUan  who  does 
not  agree  on  the  classlflcatlon  of  any  sub- 
ject Is  no  longer  free  to  make  up  his  own  mind 
and  give  It  out.  Yes,  thU  may  weU  be  cut 
down,  and  If  It  Is  I  think  Ifs  good,  and  111 


January  21 

difficulty    of    trying    to    keep    everB^v^-. 
formed  and  respecting  the  right  o?  «?/  •*" 
lis    country    to    know    about  t?^ 

I'^JZV'lt  °^'y  "y  thT\  JS: 


In  February,  there  was  quite  a  famous  leak. 
In  looking  up  the  history  on  this  for  this 
meeting  X  find  that  leaks  went  back  before 
George  Washington  and  they  are  going  to 
go  on  another  thousand  years,  fortunately 
for  all  of  us. 

But,  at  any  rate,  this  particular  leak  was 
the  leak  of  a  letter  from  Dean  Rusk,  the  new 
Secretary    of    State    to    Bob    McNamara,    the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense.     And  that  letter, 
It  was  a  "Dear  Bob"  letter,  had  two  basic 
points  In  It.     The  first   point   was   that  we 
should    Increase    and    make    sure    that    our 
nuclear  superiority  was  unquestioned.    Hav- 
ing done  that,  we  should  then  build  up  our 
conventional  strength.    It  Is  still  a  classined 
letter,  but  you  have  all  seen  the  two  aspects 
of  this  In  the  last  2  years  of  the  buildup  In 
this  Defense  Establishment.     The  first  three 
budgets     did     take     money,     and     Congress 
granted  It,  to  Increase  our  nuclear  superiority. 
Having  done  that,  as  you  know,  our  non- 
nuclear  capabilities  have  been  tremendously 
Increased.     However,   a   service   officer,   who 
had  been  a  very  good  source  for  newsmen. 
chose   to  Interpret   this   memorandum   as   a 
threat  to  his   Services'   budget.     He  leaked 
the  letter  In  such  a  fashion  that  the  first 
story — and    we're    still    trying    to    disabuse 
some  of  our  allies — the  Impact  of  the  first 
story  was  that  this  administration  was  down 
playing  Its  nuclear  power  and  up  playing  Its 
nonnuclear.     In   other  words,   that   the   In- 
crease In  the  nuclear  strength  of  this  coun- 
try was  going  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
nonnuclear. 

If  the  October  27  memorandum  slows  that 
sort  of  thing  down  I  think  It  will  be  a  real 
gain,  and  there  Is  an  historical  basis  for 
thU  sort  of  thing:  It  has  gone  on  In  the 
past.  It  will  go  on.  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  two  things  to 
do  with  this:  First,  to  find  out  that  which 
we  want  to  keep  secure.  That,  In  my  mind. 
means  much  less  than  In  the  past.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  year  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Issued  four  principles  of  Informa- 
tion. One  of  those  four  principles  was, 
when  in  doubt,  underclasslfy  It.  We  are 
now  In  the  midst  of  creating  an  office  to 
establish  standards  which  will  result  In  less 
classlflcatlon.  Having  done  that.  If  we  can 
get  clearly  In  oin-  minds  what  should  be 
classified — as  little  as  possible — and  keep  it 
cure,  then  it  seems  to  be  In  the  first  In- 
(tance  It's  our  responsibility — meaning  any 
Government  official — to  keep  It  that  way. 
and  not  be  blaming  the  newsmen. 

After  ull.  If  some  Government  official  makes 
available  material  which  he  shouldn't,  I  do 
not  see  that  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
news  community  to  worry  about  It  too  much. 
The  first  responsibility  is  ours.  Until  we 
establish  that,  I  think  we  can't  ask  you  too 
much  In  the  normal  course  of  events.  Yes, 
diirlng  the  Cuban  situation  we  did.  My  own 
experience  and  observation  is  that  the  news 
community  around  this  country  did  a  mag- 
nificent Job.  We  had  all  sorts  of  calls  The 
sort  of  calls  that  indicated  that  every  media 
every  type  of  media,  is  very  sensitive  and  i 
can  only  salute  the  sort  of  Job  they  did 
With  that  I  will  sit  down  and  watch  the 
questions.    Thank  you  very  much. 

John  Grlder,  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment: "I  know  that  everybody  in  this 
room  la  Just  as  much  interested  in  the  na- 
tional security  as  you  are.  But  there  are 
two  questions  that  come  to  mind.  The  first 
one  Is  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  wants  secxurlty,  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  obtain  the  confidence 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents  in  Wash- 
ington.   It  seems  to  me  that  to  close  doors 


and   not   take   them    Into   theh-   confidence 
Is  the  one  way  not  to  do  this. 

"The  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  In  the 
tradition    of   newspaper   correspondents     of 

tell  you  wh7.  wl-^-o-nTrx^plT^T^ye^;;  ^^'n.^S^T^ounl.'^,  T'!'  "  ''^J'^  think  "the  only-w-ar^e^k'noTitTj  ^^ 
in  February,  there  was  quite  a  famous  leS  soXJcm  iSfil^H^.  ^  to  do  is  to  cultivate  the  media.  That's  one  of  the  wav«  ^"^ 
In   inoVir,<r   „,.   tv,-  >,,»*„_„__    IZT^  "      .^       sources.     This  Is  what  you  get  paid  for.     If      rate,  he  was  talking  abm,t  tt     ^'-    ^t  »n» 

your  source  can't  trust  you.  he  is  no  longer      the  ri,ffl.,X  1  h « .K*=v,!^°yJl '^«  ^^'^ct  i^ 

a  source.     By  trying   to  run   this   thing   by 

edict,  It  seems  to  me,  you  are  not  only  ruin- 
ing the  respect  of  the  press  but  also  cutting 

off  their  means  of  livelihood  in  a  sense      I 

don't  think  that  any  correspondent  who  is 

a    decent   guy   would    betray   any   confidence 

that  he  got  from   anybody   in   the   Pentagon      gr 

toat  had  to  do  with  the  national  security      Is 

This  is  where  I  think  things  are  a  little  off 

base.     But  I  also  can  understand  your  prob- 
lem, Arthur." 

Answer  by  Sylvester:    •J  would  respond  in 

two    ways,    John.      You    made    an    assertion 

as  I  heard  it.   without  any  fact   to  support 

U.     What  doors  are  closed  and  what  stories 

have   been   denied   anybody? 


the  difficulty  which  has  gone  on  ai?^'!„'^ 
our  history,  from  the  times  of  Geor«  4^ 
ingfon  to  our  day.  between  the  nl^**.^" 
full  information  and  the  need  for  s^^Ji* 
And    he    said.     These   are   the   horns^rtS^ 
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I    doubt    that 
you  can  cite  one.'" 

Mr.  Crider:  "I  can't  cite  one"  because  I 
dont  work  in  Washington  any  more,  but 
I  know  what  is  going  on  and  I  only  speak 
from  what  you  have  said,  that  you  have  to 
have  a  supervisor  sitting  there  when  vou 
get  an  interview,  have  to  report  your  inter- 
view, and  so  on.  This  is  not  the  way  it  was 
when  I  was  a  reporter.  I  was  there  In  World 
War  II  and,  believe  me,,  the  correspondents 
were  very  respectful  of  national  security  We 
heard  lots  of  things  many  times;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  might  confess  that  the  Govern- 
ment many  times  used  us.  But  how  can  you 
maintain  this  rapport  between  a  press  corps 
and  the  Government,  and  maybe  I  use  the 
wrong  term  in  saying  closed  doors,  but  If 
you  are  going  to  have  reporters  trailed  and 
having  to  make  reports  about  whom  they  see 
It  seems  to  me.  Arthur,  that  this  is  cutting 
it  pretty  thin."  ** 

Mr.  Sylvester:  "I  don't  know  of  reporters 
being  trailed  and  I  tried  to  describe  what 
the  situation  was.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
anything  that  John  Crider  talked  about  to 
any  officer  or  anybody  In  the  Pentagon  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  anything  that  either 
he  or  the  officer  was  ashamed  of  in  any  way 
I  thmk  what  you  have  here  is  another  side 
I  do  not  accept  the  theory  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
not  know  as  much  about  what  his  subordi- 
nates are  talking  to  anybody  about,  as  some- 
body outside  the  building. 

"On  the  other  hand.  I  would  say  to  any- 
body who  Is  a  public  affairs  officer  that  he 
too,  has  the  same  right  to  know  what  is 
being  dUcussed  as  any  newsman.  What  I 
think  you  are  saying  when  you  follow  It 
down.  John.  Is  that  you  have  a  certain  tyr- 
anny by  newsmen  that  the  people  In  the 
Pentagon  have  no  right  to  know  about." 

Newark  News:  "Why  did  you  choose  to  tear 
down  the  membrane  of  the  fiction  that  there 
Is  freedom  of  the  press  by  saying  in  your 
statement  that  news  was  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment arsenal  that  would  be  used?  Do  you 
think  that  this  Is  not  classined  with  the  sa"me 
statement  by  Jim  Hagerty  and  Elsenhower 
when  they  admitted  that  the  U-2  was  being 
used  to  fly  over  Russia,  thereby  tearing  down 
the  facade  that  Khrushchev  needed  for  his 
own  people?  I  think  that  much  of  the  pro- 
test today  Is  not  so  much  that  you  are  closing 
doors,  because  I  don't  think  there  are  any 
more  doors  closed  today.  Any  good  reporter 
can  get  anything  he  wants.  But  did  you 
choose  to  come  out  and  say  that?  That's 
the  point  I  would  like  to  know." 

Mr.  Sylvester:  "I  think  that's  a  perfectly 
good  question.  But  before  I  answer  your 
question,  let  me  read  to  you  from  a  state- 
ment of  November  30  by  Chairman  John 
Moss,  whoee  reputation  In  behalf  of  freedom 
of  Information  is  quite  well  known.  Actu- 
ally. I  didn't  see  many  stories  on  this  part 
of  the  speech.     He  was  speaking  about   the 


d. lemma  on  which  we  find  ourselve,  » 
ha-.e  in  the  past  few  weeks  experlenc^  .  T* 
gree  of  Government  news  management  »w?*" 
;  unique  in  peacetime.  News  generJS 
y  Guvcrii.meni  actions  admittedly  wa«n^ 
as  p,irt  of  our  cold  war  weaponry  and  t*^ 
weapons  were  successful  Seldom  ho 
Nation  achieved  a  victory  in  lrternX°'" 
negotiations  comparable  to  the  vlctorv  in  fv ' 
Cuban  crisis.  Speaking  and  actlng^i^"  Z 
Nation's  own  voice.  President  Kenned7n« 
veiued  the  cold  war  from  becoming  a  nuc?I!; 
holocaust.  As  a  result  of  his  position  tS 
is  every  hope  that  the  cold  war  combftt.!^ 
Will  be  brought  Closer  to  a  solution  of  ?b,S 
difTerences.'  '" 

'I  think  the  question   you  asked— and  it 
was  a  good   one— goes  to  why   I  ODened  m, 
mouthy     I  would  say  this:    Twice  8ln«iv 
been  there.  I  forgot  that  I  was  no  lon«r  thi 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Newark  New 
and  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  ^ 
fense  for  Public  Affairs,  and  therefore  whit 
you  say   takes  on  a  much  more  heightened 
effect.     I   could   say  what   I  wanted  as  th* 
head  of  the  Bureau;   here  It  is  an  entire'v 
different  thing.     In  talking  with  Dick  Prvk 
lund  of  the  Washington  Star-and  I  miehi 
say  that  they  corrected  the  original  quota- 
tion, but  nevertheless  I  made  the  basic  mu 
take   of   trying  to  write   my  own   analytical 
story   as  if  I  had  been   reporting  it     i  did 
not  speak  for  the  administration,  althoueh 
■the   tall   goes  with   the  hide'   as   you  knw 
You    cannot   speak    In   any   way   If  you  art 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense    for   Public 
Affairs  unless  you   are  associated  with  It   so 
I  made  a  basic  error  there  In  phrasing  it  or 
being  the  person  who  said  it. 

"But  again.  If  I  can  speak  as  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  which  I  am.  and  as  a  news- 
man, and  as  one  whose  courage  you  know 
overseas,  I  cannot  see  how  any  perceptive 
newsman  does  not  know,  does  not  see  In 
the  world  we  live  in  that  Information  is 
power.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  read 
some  place  that  'in  the  beginning  was  th- 
word'  and  If  that  Is  true,  the  word  is  much 
more  powerful  than  the  bomb  or  the  gun 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  British 
have  ruled  the  world  as  they  did  for  500  or 
600  years.  With  what?  A  miserable  army  Ir. 
terms  of  any  size:  a  small  population;  b 
fairly  good  sized  navy?  No;  but  by  telling 
their  story  successfully— that's  how  the- 
ruled  the  world— and  their  story  has  been  a 
good  one.     Its  one  we  inherited. 

"Almost  any  international  meeting  has 
seen  this  country  bested  by  Its  friends— not 
Its  enemies;  by  its  failure  to  understand  the 
power  of  the  word,  the  power  of  Information 
I  can't  see  It  any  other  way.  Now,  to  g 
from  there  to  say  that  the  Government  Is 
going  to  put  out  phony  news.  If  you  dc 
that,  you're  lost.  The  truth  of  what  the 
Government  says  Is  going  to  be  proven  bv 
Its  actions  and  by  subsequent  events  And 
if  the  events  deny  what  It  has  said,  then 
that  Government  Is  lost.  And  under  our 
system  of  Government,  as  I  understand  It. 
every  4  years  the  people  to  whom  has  been 
given  the  stewardship  for  running  that  Gov- 
ernment have  to  go  before  the  people  of  this 
country  and  they  will  then  sav,  you're  In 
or  you're  out." 

Newark  News:  "I  agree  100  percent  with 
what  you  said,  Art.  I  disagree  uith  your 
philosophy  as  to  the  political  wisdom  of  say- 
ing it.     I   think  you  might  have   addressed 
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much  more  apUy  to  the  fact  that 


„,,— -If  mucn  more  h^wj  vu  ^^^  *»^v  .— . 
Som  of  the  press  is  not  so  much  endan- 
J^by  closing  the  doors  In  Washington 
Hloelng  the  doors  on  decent,  honorable 
"d  intel'.lssnt  reporters  by  refusing  to  pay 

thpQi  enough." 
ouesUon:     "I'm  Steve  Shlftern.  represent- 


,„.  Long  Island  University.  I  would  like  to 
know  bow  you  are  going  to  explain  to  col- 
flm  students,  like  myself,  whom  you  often 
r^r  to  as  the  lost  generation  or  dUlllusloned 
,outh  and  who  are  having  trouble  enough 
iTDlalnlng  what  a  wonderful  nation  we  are, 
^Ib  situations  like   the  University  of  Mis- 

sisslDPl— how  are  ^^^  ^°  e^P^^'"  ^  ^^  °*^^*'" 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  are  not  free 
to  find  out  who  'blew'  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
evasion  and  why,  and  why  did  it  take  so 
long  for  President  Kennedy  to  sign  his  Exec- 
utive order  on  hotislng?" 

Mr  Sylvester:  "Is  that  all  you  wanted  to 
know'  Well,  first  ofT,  by  definition,  and  I'm 
sure  you  understand  It  Immediately.  I  do 
not  comment  any  time  on  what  the  President 
does  or  doesn't  do.  My  comments  must  be 
limited  to  the  Defense  Department.  So  If 
you'll  ask  me  a  question  in  that  field." 

Mr.  Shlftern:  "I'm  not  asking  you  to 
answer  that  question.  I  Just  wanted  to  know 
how  are  we  to  explain  to  other  nations  that 
we  are  not  free  to  find  these  things  out." 

Mr.  Sylvester:  "I  don't  accept  your  basic 
premise.    What  are  you  unable  to  find  out?" 

Mr.  Shlftern:  "Well,  for  Instance.  If  you 
Uke  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  If  you  read 
any  newspaper  you  got  about  30  different 
stories  on  what   actually  took   place." 

Mr.  Sylvester:  "That's  the  freedom  of  the 
press." 

Mr.  Shlftern:  "That's  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  yet  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  press  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  precise 
Information  on  exactly  what  happened." 

Mr.  Sylvester:  "Well,  let's  go  back  to  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
after  that  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
clobbered  the  administration,  and  I  would 
say  properly  and  with  good  grounds.  I  think 
If  you  read  over  the  commentators  or  the 
editorials,  as  I  have  recently,  you  will  find 
one  theme  running  through  them,  and  that 
was  that  It  was  run  like  a  Madison  Avenue 
operation — that  the  whole  operation  was 
telegraphed;  that  Castro  knew  what  was 
coming;  that  the  whole  thing  was  given  away 
In  advance. 

"Now  I  would  suggest  this  Is  one  thing 
that  cannot  be  said  about  this  one.  I  would 
also  suggest  to  you  that  there  were  two 
periods  here:  the  period  up  to  the  time 
President  Kennedy  spoke  and  afterward, 
and  the  time  preceding  that,  and  there  was 
a  tremendous  clampdown  for  a  purpose. 
And  that  purpose  was  to  confront  the  Rus- 
sians with  an  accomplished  fact  before  they 
could  react.  And  I  would  say  that  was  suc- 
cessful. I  think  that  anybody  would  look 
at  it  that  way. 

"But  I  would  also  say  that  this  created  a 
tremendous  frustration  within  the  field 
from  which  I  come,  the  news  field.  And  as 
John  Crider  said,  'Nobody  was  taken  Into 
anybody's  confidence.'  I  think  he  can 
argue  the  point  very  well.  I  would  not 
argue  with  him.  It  was  not  done  this  time. 
Obviously  one  of  the  penalties  paid  for  not 
doing  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  brings 
us  here  tonight,  and  maybe  It  should  have 
been  done  some  other  way.  There  were 
choices.    This  was  the  choice  that  was  made. 

"That  being  so,  I  think  the  second  thing 
that  happened  was  as  Mr.  Soveno  (Newark 
News)  mentioned.  I  think  he  said  that  the 
comments  I  made  were  in  effect  a  sort  of 
safety  belt,  and  this  let  everybody — boom — go 
off  like  that.  And  I  would  agree  with  him 
If  I  had  It  to  do  over  again,  even  though  I 
have  not  changed  my  views,  and  even 
though  I  think  what  I  said  was  accvirate.  I 
shouldn't  have  said  It,  That's  quite  rtght. 
I  agree  with  him.     I  don't  think  you  have 


any  problems  as  a  younger  man  coming 
along  to  say  anything  to  the  press.  I  think 
you  have  a  tremendous  story  to  tell  both  In 
the  past  and  today.  8o  I  don't  think  you 
have  any  problem." 

Bob  Metz.  News  editor  of  NEA:  "I'd  like 
to  descend  for  a  moment  to  a  very  technical 
level  and  It's  an  area  In  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  greatest  threat  exists.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the 
Cuban  crisis  was  handled.  A  lot  of  what  you 
said  I  personally  would  buy.  But  the  regu- 
lation— the  October  27  memorandum — sets 
up  a  situation  which  I  know  that  you,  as  a 
longtime  veteran  of  Washington,  realize  has 
to  break  down  because  It  would  be  a  fine 
system  If  every  story  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  every  story  when  you  are  doing  a 
military,  strategic,  analysis  type  story. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  single  source 
story.  Now.  what  Is  going  to  happen?  You 
presented  some  very  Impressive  figures  as  far 
as  the  number  of  Interviews  that  have  oc- 
curred. What  I  want  to  know  Is  what  Is 
^oing  to  happen  If  our  Pentagon  man  talks 
to  a  deputy  assistant  secretary  and  gets 
some  good  Information  and  this  man  does 
Issue  request  and  files  a  memo  and  says.  'I 
talked  to  Ray  Cromley  of  NEA  and  we  dis- 
cussed this,  that  and  the  other  thing.' 

"Two  hours  later,  let's  say,  Mr.  Cromley 
goes  to  the  State  Department  where  no  such 
provision  exists,  and  he  gets  some  Informa- 
tion there  from  someone  who  Is  not  quite  as 
discreet  and  he  prints  that  Information  and 
your  boss  says  to  you,  'Where  the  hell  tflld 
he  get  that?'  And  you  call  In  your  deputy 
assistant  and  you  say,  'Look,  you  talked  to 
this  guy.'  And  he  says.  'I  didn't  tell  him 
that.'  And  you  say,  'Where  does  he  get  it?' 
Now  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  may  take 
hlB  word  for  It  when  he  says,  'I  didn't  give 
It  to  Cromley,  he  must  have  gotten  It  some- 
where else.' 

"But  I  think  that  If  I  was  working  In  Gov- 
ernment my  feeling  about  this  would  be  that 
I'm  going  to  be  an  awful  lot  more  careful 
about  what  I  say  and  about  whom  I  talk 
to  and  how  available  I  make  myself  for 
background  Interviews.  And  I  think  the 
effect  of  this  memo  Is  going  to  be  one  that  is 
going  to  take  an  awful  long  time  to  ha^e  Its 
full  effect.  Perhaps  If  all  the  people  In  Gov- 
ernment were  good,  fine,  courageous  people 
who  were  willing  to  stand  up  to  a  situation 
like  that,  knowing  they  might  get  called  on 
the  carpet  later,  that  would  be  fine  but  do 
you  think  they're  all  going  to  do  this?" 
Mr.  Sylvester:  "Well  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  are  gods.  I  think  we're  Just  people.  If 
the  record  shows  that,  then  I  think  you've 
got  a  case,  an^^  should  be  made.  But  let's 
look  at  some  of  <the  stories  that  have  already 
been  broken.  I  don't  know  where  they  came 
from  and  frankly  I  couldn't  care  less.  You 
have  the  Jules  Whlteover  story  on  the  up- 
coming story  on  the  screening  of  personnel 
assigned  to  handle  nuclear  weapons.  You 
remember  that  one.  That  was  a  piece  of 
enterprising  reporting  which  he  did  on  hU 
own.  We  did  not  Initiate  it.  We  wouldn't 
have  blocked  It,  but  he  got  It.  The  man 
with  whom  he  talked,  there  was  no  problem 
Involved.  Fred  Hoffman,  of  the  AP,  Identified 
specific  Army  units  alerted  for  possible  In- 
vasion of  Cuba.  Actually  It  was  a  security 
violation.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  It  and 
I  couldn't  care  less.  He  got  It  and  he'll  get 
others. 

"Dan  Hankln  of  the  Army-Navy- Air  Force 
Journal  had  a  full  report  on  McNamara's 
meeting  with  the  service  secretaries  a  few 
weeks  ago.  almost  verbatim.  Damn  fine  re- 
porting. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army-Navy- 
Alr  Force  Journal  had  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  Secretary  McNamara  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

"I  would  only  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  today,  the  mlngs  that  you  worry  about 
and  that  I  worry  about  have  not  taken  place. 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  because  I  think 


we've  said  here  earlier  It's  going  to  be  a  spur 
of  the  people.  Nobody  Is  really  going  to  let 
that  stop  him.  I  wouldn't  and  you  wouldn't. 
If  actually  we  were  running  the  Department  * 
from  the  point  of  view  of  how  we  liked  to 
cover  It,  we  would  eliminate  It.  But,  and  I 
may  have  a  blind  spot,  I  was  brought  up  on 
the  basis  that  the  hurdles  you  have  to  get 
over  to  get  the  story  were  not  important. 
The  fact  was  you  got  the  story,  and  I  still 
think  that's  going  to  be  the  effect,  regard-'^ 
less  of  how  many  hurdles  In  this  adminis- 
tration or  the  next.  I  think  the  hurdles  will 
get  knocked  down,  the  stories  will  be  gotten, 
and  In  a  constant  Interplay  and  Intertension 
these  things  will  be  changed  Just  as  the  sea 
washes  in  and  changes  and  erodes  the  shore. 
And  I  think  this  will  be  eroded.  So  In  that 
sense.  If  you'll  look  over  It,  I'm  not  as  filled 
with  worry  as  other  people  are." 

Mr.  Metz:  "Pardon  me,  I  don't  want  to 
engage  In  a  colloquy  and  I  am  not  as  worried 
as  some  of  my  colleagues  apparently  are. 
from  what  I  have  recMl  about  whether  the 
guys  at  the  Pentsigon  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  their  stories.  They  obviously  are. 
We've  had  one  or  two  ourselves. 

"But  what  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
eventual  drying  up  of  background  Informa-     • 
tlon.     Sure  there  are  always  ways  In  which 
you    can    get    stuff.     Stuff    that    possibly    is 
going    to    be    damaging   and   dangerous.     If. 
at  the  same  time,  this  Initiative  on  the  part 
of   newsmen   is   still   functioning    and   they 
cure  still  succeeding  in  getting  stuff  that  they 
shouldn't.    If   at   the   same   time    there    Is   a 
drying  up  of  availability  of  people  who  can 
say  to  them,  'Look,  this  Is  something  I  think 
you  ought  not  to  jK'lnt  for  this  reason';  then 
possibly  you  are  going  to  get  a  little  more 
Irresponsible  reporting  rather  than  responsi- 
ble   rep>ortlng.     That's    all    I    have    to    say." 
Mr.  Sylvester:    "Let  me   say   this  to  you: 
Long  before  the  October  27  meeting  and  long 
before  this  administration,  the  services,  the 
DOD,  or  any  other  department  of  Govern- 
ment could  put  a  story  they  didn't  want  so 
far  down  the  deep  freeze  that  an  atom  bomb 
wouldn't  get  It  out.     I   know  of  a  number 
of  them.     The  October  27  memo  won't  in- 
crease it.     This  is  the  sort  of  natural  reac- 
tion by  people  In  responsibility  where  they 
are  going  to  have  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  wrong-doing,  for  bad  Judgment,  or  what 
not.     This  won't  do  that.     Long  before  we 
got  to  this,  I  know  of  several  stories  that  If 
you  can  get  them  out,  or  anybody  else  could 
get  them  out.  It  would  take  a  nuclear  bomb. 
"I  think  what  this  will  do  and  might  do 
is  not  decrease  the  flow  of  information.     But 
those  officers  and  civilians  who  have  a  broad 
understanding,    and    really   know    what   the 
facts  are,  are  being  urged  by  us  to  give  you 
a  balanced  picture.     There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  material  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. In  my  Judgment,  that  the  people  of 
the    United    States   ought    to    know    about, 
ought  to  discuss,  ought  to  argue  about.     You 
know  as  a  newsmian,  and  I  know  as  a  news- 
man, that  when  we  get  a  story  we  say  to  our- 
selves.  "What's  the  source  of  it?     Why  la  he 
telling  me  this?     Do  I  want  to  be  used  for 
this?     Why  is  he  g^lvlng  me  this  material?' 

"Now.  on  the  other  side,  from  any  admin- 
istration— not  this  one  or  any  one — you  as 
American  citizens,  It  seems  to  me,  may  want 
to  hear  both  sides  of  the  whole  story.  I 
think  this  might  contribute  to  that." 

Question:  "How  effective  do  you  think 
your  October  37  memorandum  has  been? 
In  other  wcM-ds,  how  many  people  in  the  De- 
fense Department  have  talked  to  reporters 
since  that  time?" 

Mr.  Sylvester:  "I  wouldn't  even  think 
about  it.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  I 
did  read,  as  you  know,  those  who  have  talked 
and  who  have  reported.  What  we  are  ask- 
ing for  is  that  Joe  Blow  talked  to  Jim  Smith. 
We've  had  an  average  at  6%  interviews  a 
week  on  a  S-day-a-week  basis.  ThoM  who 
haven t  talked  and  haven't  reported  I  don't 
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know.    I   never   would   thlnJc   about 
would  hope  quite  a  few." 

Look  magazliie:  "I'd  like  to  switch  off  your 
October  27  memo  and  ask  you  about  some- 
thing else  that  I  think  is  a  little  more  lone 
range.  * 

"I  totally  agree  that  what  this  is  aU  about 
la  the  tension,  as  you  said,  between  the  news 
people     and     the    Government    crfBclals.     I 
think  the  thing  that  1  would  like  to  hear 
you  say  is  something  about  the  problem  of 
security.     We   have    a   system    of   voluntary 
censcM-shlp  in  this  country,  as  I  understand 
it.  under  which  news  people  are  morally  ob- 
ligated and  have  the  perwjnal  responsibility 
which  I  think  aD  of  us  feel,  to  clear  mate- 
rial of  questionable  military  security  with 
yoT^    people.    It's    very    easy    when    it's    a 
problem  of  reconnaissance  tomorrow  after- 
noon, to  use  your  example.     Ifs  very  easy 
also,  when  it's  a  release  that  comes  out  of 
your  office  and  contains  no  security  prob- 
lems, something  you  want  to  get  out      But 
there  is  a  whole  middle  area  in  there  that 
isn't  a  hardware  question  or  a  troop  deploy- 
ment question — the  questions  I  suppose  you 
might  say  involve  national  security.    There 
la  an  area  there  which  l  gather  that  you  are 
paying  B<xne  attention  to  because  you  men- 
tioned that  you  have  some  kind  of  a  group 
being  set  up  to  study  this  area.     Is  that  what 
you  said  earlier?" 
Mr.  Sylvester:  "If  I  did.  I  didn't  mean  to  " 
Look  magazine:  "CJould  you  tell  me  some- 
tning  about  your  view  at  the  present  time 
of  the  area  that  isn't  hardware,  that  isn't 
easy  to  turn  out.  which  you  regard  as  the 
kind  of  material,  in  the  cold- war  situation 
that  isnt  military  security?    In  other  words' 
how  broad  or  how  narrow  do  you  think  the 
matertal  coming  out  of  the  Pentagon  Is,  that 
need   not   be   cleared   or    that    needs    to   be 
cleared?    Everything  has  some  ramification 
in  the  world,  whatever  we  write," 

Mr    Sylvester:  "You  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  long  speech.  Bob.  but  I  wont. 
I  did  mention  two  things  that  we  are  trying 
to  keep  secure,  and  I  think  maybe  I  can 
give  an  example  of  the  different  approaches 
One.  I  tried  to  suggest  that  we  are  trying  to 
keep  inteUlgence.  not  only  what  we  gather 
and  how  we  gather  it.  not  because  we  believe 
m  a  closed  society  or  that  it  is  an  open  one 
we  can  keep  everything  out  of  the  way.     But 
we  do  know  that  lots  of  things  that  2  years 
ago  we  assimied  our  adversaries  had.  they  do 
not  have.     We  know  this  by  what  they're 
spending  money  to  get.     What  we  are  tryine 
to  do  in  this  neld  is  to  make  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  them.     We  are  trying  not  to 
wrap  it  up.  put  it  on  a  silver  platter  and 
hand  it  to  them.    We  are  trying  to  make 
ttem  spend  as  much  time  and  effort  as  we 
have  to.     So.  in  that  field.  I  think  everybody 
wlU  agree.  j"^"^ 

"The  other  field  I  would  say  we  are  trying 
to  keep  secure  is  the  field  of  new  weaiwns 
These  are  the  two  main  fields. 

"Now  you  spoke,  and  I  think  correctly   of 

t,^,«  ^^*f  *.^*'**'^  ^  '^""'^  ^«^e  a°d  does 
turn  on  Judgment.  And.  since  the  men  in 
Oovemment  at  any  given  time  are  only  men 
and  not  gods,  and  obviously  make  mistakes, 
this  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  situation. 
™«i7*  »n  which  you  try  to  track  between 
expanding  the  information  to  the  people 
uil'L'^.^^i"^  '"^  ^^^'  tremendous  ^b- 
it  Tf  tH  "?**•  *^'  ^^o  "^  8o»ng  to  have  to 
die  if  the  Judgments  made  by  the  people 
running  that  and  the  foreigi  poUc^e 
wrong,  the  Une  between  the  need  for  th^ 
to  know.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  to 
try  and  make  things  secure,  make  it  difficult 
for  ^^y  adversaries.    I  have  no  quick  answer 

oveJ  SJIJ'llr.*^  ^""^^^  *^»*  "  y°"  *ent  back 
mo«f^  <»ecUions  we've  made  in  the  last  23 
Sat^^  analyzed  them  you  would  find 

2Sie^^u°°^**^-  Ifa^owrvemade 
some,  and  I U  make  some  more.    I  cant  give 

thll,*  '^!.*'T  ^""^^  y°^  «^  P"t  over  Boml. 
thing  and  check  it  off  with  a  pencil,  put  a 
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aZJ^  'V'^J  °'  *  "■'^  ^°  *  circle.  It 
ft^*  ^*  ^^*  ^"^^  ***»  ^^  »»  a  con- 
stant conflict.     There  is  a  conflict  when  a 

newsman  goes  into  an  are«  on  a  Polaris  sub- 
maxlne  or  whatnot,  and  submits  hU  mate- 
rial that  some  of  the  material  u  taken  out. 
It  ratees  a  quwtlon  in  hi.  mind-why  la  it 

^nt  -?''*•  .  ^'  ^'^  ^"^  ^»««  °^  one  «?  your 
colleagues  in  a  magazine  piece,  not  your 
magazine,   who  waa  invited    by  one   of   our 

L^' R*'*^Ji?  ^°  °"^  "f^*''*  ^'■•''■y  ^"^ele  Item 
i^J,  w.  w°   «*<="'-"y      Put    together,    tHe 

SSS  ^°'''^**  ^'"^  '°  "^^  ""*  J^*'  ^"^ 

^«,!)^*'V    """^    ^    second    guess    them,    you 

could  almost  see  in  advance  the  way  It  was 

going  to  come  out.    Now.  this  threw  this  man 

ahnost  out  of  his  mind,  and  me  almost  out 

of    the    Pentagon.      This    Is    very    difficult' 

Lv*tw  "<',^"^*"  f^r  it.     And  again.  I  would 

aay  tnat  the  people  who  are  trying  to  tell  a 

story  must  give  us  constant  friction,  give  us 

a  hard  time  aU  the  way.  to  make  sure  that 

b^isT    "    ^    deciding    It    on    the    proper 

Associated  Press:  "You  believe  It  is  safe  to 

xne  reet?    How  can  we  get  at  It  U  the  doors 

^  ^Tv'  .  ''°^-  '^^*^  GuantanamJ-ZS?." 

Ji  ule  ^,ty'^°  "^''^  "^  ^'  -  -Porter  oul 

Mr.  Sylvester:   "Yes.  I  can  tell  you  a  few 

?iS"!ff^  Th^^"  y°"  *'^"«^«  ^^•'^  °r  '^ot. 
fr^  this  was  not  classic  quarantine  or 

embargo.     There  was  a  constantly ou  can't 

fLZ  *^M  ^'^^'^  ^"^  "  ^°°^  "*e  this  so  I 
^^T^Tv  ^y  "P'y  ^  y°^  question.  But  I 
would  think  that  you,  as  a  newsman,  must 
have  seen  what  was  happening  " 

Associated  Press:  "i  couldn't  get  there 
wlri  ^*  <^'-«f««tlal8  that  would  get  Mata 
fh^--  ^  Alamogordo  except  when  some- 
things happening." 

Mr.  Sylvester:    -Well,  you   wouldn't   want 

r.n*Jl  'f  "^'l^  K**"^  "^^^  ^^"^  somethTng's 
happening  to  her.  would  you?  That's  s^rt 
of  like  being  a  'peeping  Tom.'  isn't  it'  If 
you  looked  at  what  was  happening  day  by 
day,  you  must  have  come  to  some  conclu- 
sions in  your  own  mind,  you  must  have  seen 
wnat  was  going  on  under  your  own  eyes 
Now  whether  you  were  on  a  ship  or  not  •  •  • 
you  didnt  have  to  be  on  a  ship  to  see  that  " 

«  ,^'^^,^^-  "^  "^'^  »^^e  a  flight  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  made  the  first  flight  that 
you  authorized.  We  flew  over  the  8o7let 
ships  and  watched  them  uncover  the  mls- 
allM  as  you  recall.  However,  we  made  that 
flight  only  after  several  other  contacts  with 
the  Soviet  ships  had  been  made,  and  I  think 
you  had  assured  yourself  that  nothing  was 
going  to  happen.  Then  we  were  allowed  to 
take  a  look.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  fairer 
to  put  us  on  the  first  plane  and  let  us  find 

w«l  .,7^  ^^"«  ^  happen,  or  did  you 
wait  untU  you  were  sure  there  was  going 
to  be  no  problem?"  " 

idr  Sylvester:  "No.  You  give  us  credit 
much  more  credit  than  we  are  due  We  did 
not  know  what  was  going  to  happen.  But  I 
do  know  that  if  you'd  flown  out  there  and 
^i^h^r^*  *  contact.  I  do  know  what 
would  have  happened,  and  In  that  sense  we 
made  darned  sure  than  when  you  flew  out 

tSt"  ^"  ''ri  ^°'''«  to  fly  on  a  productive 
trip.  You  dldnt  like  the  flight  for  itself 
you  don't  love  air  travel  that  much.  You 
were  doing  one  Job  and  that  was  to  cover  a 
snip  where  contact  was  made. 

"In  that  sense,  yes,  we  did  know.    We  did 

t'^*  ^l  ""*  ^^"^  ^  P'°*  °^t  at  what  hour 
toat  contact   would   be   made,   so   that   you 

,T^^  1,'^*.^°™^"'*°^  ^"'l  '^o*  g«  out  on  an 

^^'^h'*;*'''*  ^''P-  ''°*'  ^^  '^  other 
tripe  that  you  could  have  gone  out  on  and 
your  question  at  this  table  would  have  been 
different.  We  did  not  manage  it  that  way 
"But  again  I  would  say  to  you  that  the 
exchange  was  a  highly  sophisticated  opera- 
tion. It  isn't  World  War  n.  It  isn't  Korea. 
This  Is  an  entirely  different  oiJeration     There 
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was  a  constant  series  of  slen^-  w. 
Washington  and  Mowow  1^^».****^ 
Government  set  its  course 'nobodvi,^  **»• 
out  any  ralnchecks  If  the  thtoJ  5?1«**^ 
right.  Nobody  knew,  when^J  ^"^  «" 
course,  which  the  Congress  ««>J^  **•» 
Which  I  think  the  ^IrtLn'V^  *^ 
T^^"^  ^  were  going  to  come  out^lJ^' 
the  United  States  had  been  comn„i?!?«* 
ore  the  world  to  get  those  SSST^^**' 
there  by  any  way.  where  we  were  ^i^*^  « 
how  far  down  that  line  we  wer^.  f?,^  "^O 
body  knew,  "*  Kolng,  no. 

"And  In  the  sort  of  world  we  Ur.  i«  . 
with  nuclear  power  and  whaT  It  Sn°  **?^ 
a  completely  different  world  To»l'"'' 
covering  It  the  same  way.  Now  w^  "*" 
practical  basis,  sure  we  could  haW^*!?  *« 
on  the  Ships.  Do  you  know  howrany^ir 
youd  have  gotten  back  In  a  day  fj^ 
Whole  group?  Tout  hundred  That^v** 
many  words  you'd  have  gotten  wt.''°* 
more-400  words  for  the  whole  grouT*'   °° 

Murray  Snyder:  "What  I  wanted  tn  - 
wris  to  give  Arthur  a  chance,  perhaw  t?^.^° 
rect  something  which  I  think  wS'i^^" 
of  misspeaking.  He  referred  to  thTgL^ 
the  Army  units  that  were  to  have  bL^.,?' 
able  or  to  have  been  used  in  Su^'^iiX 
event  they  were  needed.  When  I  read  t^ 
story   1    thought,    too,    that    was   a  iSJSt 

t^Tt  ^'"^"f  "^'"-^  *^^"*  ^  'or^SS 
that  this  was.  in  fact,  a  security  breach  bm 
I  couldn't  care  where  It  came  from. 
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..it«  sMne  time  but  the  presence  was  denied 

2,  tne  ftdmlnistratton.     What  about  that?" 

ib.  Sylvester:   "Let  me  see  If  I  can  take 


tlxat  If  It  was  asecVrity'Sre7ch;S:^d<i»*^ 
where  It  came  from  and  probably  some  other 
people  in  the  Pentagon,  too.     Thj^  iS  Tit 

Ir^fhur?"^''"''^^    ^'■^^''^-      ^°^    about  "that 

ric^r  ^>:^^«^«'-^  "Well.  I  think  you  are  qult« 
right.  I  was  reading  here  from  the  note,  i 
have  that  the  security  breach  was  so  stated 
by  the  Director  of  Security  Review.  I  thtok 
you  quite  correctly  picked  me  up  on  somt 
thing  I  said  very  casually.  Of  course  I  am 
concerned  but  I  meant  it  in  the  sense  thi^ 
as  you  know,  the  responsibility  for  running 
down  the  source  of  this  story  does  nctUe 
with  me.  and  should  not  He,  In  my  Judgment 
with  the  public  affairs  officer.  It  gbes  to 
the  General  Counsel.  And,  as  you  know  as 
you  did.  and  as  I  have  to.  security  breaches 
are  referred  to  them.  And  it  is  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

"But.  as  any  officer  of  the  Government  wUl 
cooperate  with  any  other  officer,  I,  of  course 
win  cooperate  with  any  officer  who  has  the 
responsibility  for  running  these  down.  Tbt 
security  breach,  again,  as  you  know,  la  not 
decided  by  me.  In  this  case  It's  decided  by 
the  security  people,  and  In  this  case  by  the 
Joint  Staffs.  It  was  one— I  am  concerned, 
I  did  mean  that,  thank  God— but  I  do  not 
have  the  responsibility  for  running  It  down. 
That's  aU.  I  got  enough  on  my  soul  with- 
out that." 

(Question  not  on  tape,  but  taken  from 
notes  of  ANPA  staff  member: ) 

United  Press  International:  "What  about 
half-truths?  For  instance,  when  President 
Kennedy  interrupted  his  political  tour  In 
Chicago  and  returned  to  Washington,  the 
reason  given  was  that  he  had  a  cold." 

Mr.  Sylvester:  "Let  me  begin  by  saying 
that  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  I 
do  not  comment  on  anything  about  the 
President  or  the  White  House.  So  if  we  can 
get  that  aside  and  talk  to  the  general  point, 
it  would  seem  to  me  basic,  all  through  his- 
tory, that  a  government's  right — and  by  a 
government  I  mean  a  people,  since  In  our 
country,  in  my  Judgment,  the  people  express, 
have  the  right  to  express,  and  do  express 
every  2  and  every  4  years  what  government 
they  want— that  it's  inherent  in  that  gov- 
ernment's right,  if  necessary,  to  lie  to  save 
Itself  when  It's  going  up  into  a  nuclear  war. 
This  seems  to  me  basic — bMic." 

Question:  "Is  it  possible  ito  distinguish 
between  political  control  versxis  national 
security?  The  Republicans  charge  that  the 
presence  of  missiles  in  Cuba  was  known  for 


.m  one  or  two  Of  the  questions  you've  asked. 
Xgt  i«  it  po«ible  to  dlstlngulah  between 
n)jltical  control  versus  national  sectirity? 
Stm.  I  tliink.  goes  to  the  basic  Integrity  of 
the  people  in  Government.  If  the  people 
that  you  put  in  Government  violate  this 
mist  then  obviously  they  should  be  clob- 
bered and  gotten  out.  Basically.  I  think  it 
U  characteristic  of  any  party  in  power  to 
jnake  Itself  look  as  well  as  it  can.  or  to  make 
Itt  failures  look  not  so  bad.  I  would  say, 
for  instance,  the  past  administration.  In  the 
case  of  the  "basketball  In  the  sky."  did  this. 
Obviously  by  its  very  nature,  by  the  nature 
of  the  political  organism,  it  is  going  to  react 
the  best  way  it  can  and  present  Itself.  Now 
if  you  would  assiuae  that  the  Russians  came 
up  next  week  with  an  electric  ray.  let  us 
gay,  that  could  kill  a  million  people  Just  like 
that.  I  would  assume  that  this  administra- 
tion would  react  and  say  we've  got  a  million 
light  bulbs  and  we'll  put  them  together  and 
it's  Just  as  good.  It  Isnt  obviously.  It's 
going  to  be  on  the  defensive,  and  when  It's 
on  the  defensive  under  our  political  system 
I  would  always  be  suspicious  of  what  it  said, 
or  any  other  administration;  and  I  do  not 
exi>ect  virtue  to  come  out  of  men — complete 
ylrtue— or  even  maybe  76  percent  virtue.  If 
any  of  us  are  virtuous  51  percent  of  the  time 
m  life,  that  I  see.  it's  a  good  record  and 
In  politics  an  amazing  record.  So  I  would 
start  out  on  that  premise. 

"Now,  as  to  the  other  questions  of  fact. 
What  are  in  the  caves  of  Cuba?  We  do  not 
know,  and  nobody  can  give  you  a  guarantee 
of  whether  there  Is  anything  there  or  not. 
We  do  not  believe  there  Is.  We  believe  that 
on  the  basis  of  almost  any  point  of  view 
you  look  at,  that  all  the  missiles  are  out.  If 
only  because  the  Russians  obviously  didn't 
want  UB  to  ge  hold  of  one  of  them.  You  take 
it  from  that  p>olnt  of  view.  There  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  reports  from  refugees, 
hundreds  of  them.  They  are  being  run 
down.  Friends  of  mine  send  them  to  me,  and 
I  pass  them  on.  Some  of  them  go  to  the 
caves  that  we  know  about,  some  do  not. 

"I  think  you  must  also  keep  In  mind  there 
Is  an  In-buUt  desire  on  the  part  of  many  ref- 
ugees to  Involve  us  in  an  Invasion  of  Cuba 
or  to  change  things  there.  As  to  the  number 
of  planes  there,  we  think  we  know  how  many 
are  there.  But  nobody  can  give  you  a  100- 
percent  guarantee.  "J^ You  can  make  a  ra- 
tional deduction  on  The  basis  of  the  logic  of 
the  situation. 

"As  to  whether  the  Intelligence  beforehand 
was  good,  bad.  or  indifferent,  this  takes  me 
Into  a  field  In  which  obviously  I  can't  dis- 
cuss. But  I  would  only  say  this:  That  from 
the  time  that  the  MRBM  and  IRBM  fields 
were  first  discovered,  to  the  time  In  which 
they  became  almost  operational,  so  far  as 
the  MRBM  Is  concerned,  it  was  much  faster 
than  we  had  ever  realized. 

"Now.  at  the  present  time,  you  have  been 
seeing  stories  that  Soviet  planes  and  Cuban 
planes  have  been  overfiylng  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  We  have  denied 
this,  not  for  political  reasons,  not  for  any 
reasons  other  than  the  fact  that  there  Isn't 
any  evidence  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  or  any  of  Its  components. 

"However,  as  recently  as  this  week  one 
large  news  organization  reasserted  that,  and 
yesterday  General  LeMay  who.  after  all.  is 
not  a  political  officer,  asserted  the  facts  as 
we  have  given  them.  I  don't  know  how. 
when  you  state  on  the  basis  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Government,  that  this  U  not  true,  and 
other  people  say  it  is  true,  you  can  beat  it. 
I  think  I  know  what  the  source  of  the  story 
is.  I  know  becaioae  friends  of  mine  have 
told  me  It's  been  peddled  to  them.  Ifs  a 
two-way  thing.  I  think  the  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  have  a  basic  responsi- 
bility in   this.   too.     We  have  given   exactly 


the  facts,  no  more,  no  less,  on  the  missiles. 
We  are  giving  them,  and  will  contmue  to 
give  them,  as  they  develop  on  the  planes. 
"But  there  isn't  anybody  short  of  going 
Into  Cutw  who  can  guarantee  to  you  that 
every  last  thing  has  been  taken  out.  We 
simply  say  two  things :  Ttiat  the  Soviets  have 
not  put  such  missiles  in  any  other  satellite 
and  it's  been  very  clear  with  the  speed  that 
they  have  gotten  them  out  that  the  last 
thing  In  the  world  they  want  Is  for  us  to 
get  hold  of  one  of  them.  And  we  have,  of 
course,  reserved  the  right  if  the  time  should 
ever  come.  I  hope  this  answers  your  ques- 
tion.   I  have  tried  to  answer  It. 


THE  SENATE  AS  A  CONTINUING 
BODY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
our  distinguished  Presiding  OfiBcer  has 
ruled — and  I  think  correctly — that  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate,  constitutional 
questions,  when  raised  by  a  Member,  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  Senate  for  decision. 

On  yesterday  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
put  us  on  notice  that  on  Monday  he 
would  offer  some  type  of  motion,  the 
purpose  of  which,  of  course,  would  be  to 
bring  to  a  vote  the  pending  motion  to 
make  the  proix)sed  Anderson  rule  change 
the  pending  business  of  the  Cenate.  In 
making  the  motion,  the  Senator  is  going 
to  claim  that  is  a  constitutional  issue. 
So,  if  he  makes  that  claim,  the  assump- 
tion is  that  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  will  say, 
since  it  will  be  insisted  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional issue,  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
will  refer  the  issue  to  the  Senate  for 
decision.  Of  course,  that  motion  again 
will  be  debatable. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
at  some  time — I  do  not  know  when — 
a  motion  will  be  made  by  some  Senator 
to  lay  that  constitutional  question  on  the 
table. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Senators 
could  conclude  that  the  Senate  is  not  a 
continuing  body.  I  am  sure  that  none 
of  the  able  lawyers  in  this  body,  includ- 
ing some  who  would  w^ish  to  strengthen 
rule  XXn.  will  stultify  themselves  by 
voting  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continu- 
ing body.  There  is  no  better  settled  rule 
of  constitutional  law  in  this  land  than 
that  since  its  organizaiton  in  1789  the 
Senate  has  never  died,  and  that  there- 
fore its  rules  go  forward — not  some  r\iles. 
but  all  rules — and  can  be  changed  only 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  which 
means  that  resolutions  to  change  the 
rules  must  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  where  hearings  will 
be  had.  and  then  come  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Then,  of  course,  the  Senate  can 
take  action  by  a  majority  vote,  although 
the  resolution  still  will  be  subject  to 
debate,  as  should  certainly  be  the  case 
in  respect  to  everything  that  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

If  I  may  do  so  with  due  modesty,  since 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  yesterday  said  there  were  few 
Senators  on  the  floor  when  I  discussed 
for  2  hours  and  45  minutes  on  January 
15  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body.  I  invite  with  all  due  deference 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  what  I 
said  in  support  of  my  contention  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  which 
no  one  yet  has  answered. 


STANDARDS  OP  HEALTH  CARE  ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the 
quality  of  care  is  one  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems in  health  care  for  the  aging  that 
must  be  faced  now.  Guides  are  essen- 
tial, and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  prob- 
lem that  Dr.  T.  Stewart  Hamilton,  direc- 
tor of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Hospital 
and  president  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  made  the  appended  ad- 
dress. Adoption  of  a  Federal  program 
of  health  care  for  the  aging,  which  I 
advocate,  means  that  as  hospital  and 
skilled  nursing  facilities  Increase,  qual- 
ity of  care  will  have  to  be  raised  to  a 
level  which  will  guarantee  compai-able 
treatment  of  a  high  standard  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Care  rendered  in  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  today  varies 
widely  in  spite  of  efforts  by  accredita- 
tion orgardzations  to  fix  standards. 
Facilities,  diagnostic  services,  availabili- 
ty of  physicians,  costs — all  these  are 
variables  from  State  to  State,  and  they 
now  determine  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  level,  content,  and  quality  of  medi- 
cal care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  his  address,  en- 
titled "Higher  Standards  in  Long-Term 
Care,"  which  he  delivered  before  the 
American  Hospital  Association  House  of 
Delegates,  in  Chicago,  September  19, 
1962,  and  which  appeared  in  Trustee, 
the  journal  for  hospital  governing 
boards,  for  January  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Higher  Standards  in   Long-Term   Carx:    An 
Urgent  Health  Fnxo  Goal 

(By  Stewart  HamUton.  MJ).) 

Over  the  past  several  years  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  newly  inducted  president  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association  to  outline 
what  he  believes  are  the  key  Issues  to  be 
faced  in  the  year  ahecMl — to  present,  as  It 
were,  a  charge  to  the  association.  Dues  and 
program,  new  buUding,  legislation,  nursing 
and  nurse  education  are  among  the  issues 
stressed  In  recent  years.  Some  are  solved 
each  year,  some  remain,  and  new  ones  arise. 
Almost  a  decade  ago.  for  example.  President 
Rltz  Heerman  said.  "Greater  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  type  of  care  given  In  ntirsing 
homes,  and  efforts  must  be  made  to  con- 
stantly improve  the  quality  of  care."  This 
theme  I  shall  stress  again  today. 

In  considering  the  many  areas  of  interest 
to  the  AHA,  I  am  hard  pressed  to  choose  a 
few  upon  which  to  lay  special  emphasis. 
The  Interlocking  of  activities  makes  selection 
of  a  small  number  all  the  more  difficult. 

All  the  councils  of  the  AHA.  for  example, 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  area 
planning  councils,  a  rapidly  growing  trend  of 
extreme  Importance.  These  planning  coun- 
cils and  their  work  lead  directly  into  the 
question  of  controls  of  hospitals  and  their 
op>erations:  What  is  the  optimum  amount  of 
control — the  optimum  mix  between  volun- 
tary and  Government  control?  In  addition 
to  planning,  most  association  councils  are 
concerned  with  public  relations  and  public 
education.  Should  we  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts In  these  fields?  Or  should  we  choose 
our  main  theme  from  the  work  of  any  of  the 
councils?     Some  examples: 

From  administrative  practice:  Main  con- 
cerns of  this  council  are  the  growing  neces- 
sity of  uniform  accounting  prtu:tlces  among 
hospitals;  the  delineation  of  hocpltal  per- 
formance standards;  the  strengthening  of 
hospital  personnel  practices,  and,  along  with 
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th«  OouncU  on  Blue  CroM.  financing  and 
prepayment,  reimbursement  coat  formulas. 

Trom  anodatSon  Mmees:  TmOu  facing 
thla  eoimcU  taieliide  tli«  developaient  of  pro- 
snuna  for  Intacratlon  at  activities  of  the 
AHA  with  than  of  Btate,  regional,  and  met- 
ropolitan associations  on  the  local  level  and 
integration  within  the  usual  hospital  activi- 
ties of  such  allied  Interests  as  hospital  chap- 
laincy programs. 

Prom  Blue  Cross,  financing  and  prepay- 
ment: The  vital  work  of  this  new  council 
deals  not  only  in  specifics,  such  as  develop- 
ment of  principles  of  reimbursement  appli- 
cable to  aU  third  parties  and  not  to  Blue 
Cross  alona,  but  also  In  such  generalities  as 
development  of  an  equitable  integrated 
working  arrangement,  a  prefer  balance  of 
give  and  take,  between  the  Blue  Cross  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. Any  substantial  imbalance  In  this 
working  arrangement  can  endanger  the  alli- 
ance, yet  It  is  at  least  as  important  that  It 
not  maintain  so  stable  a  balance  that  it  rests 
immobile  on  dead  center. 

From  Oovemment  relations:  Is  there  a 
nww  essential  aspect  of  the  •ssoclation's 
work  than  keeping  the  membership  informed 
and  'speaking  for  them  in  legislative  matters 
at  the  national  level?    I  doubt  it. 

Prom  hospital  aiulliarles:  Volunteer  pro- 
grams, important  toe  service  and  fund  rais- 
ing and  enooxiragement  of  volunteer  par- 
ticipation In  public  relations  and  public 
education  within  and  vrtthout  the  hospital 
must  be  continued. 

Prom  professional  practice :  Vital  areas  in- 
clude hospital-physician  relationships   deli- 
cate, vital,  and  In  need  of  constant  attention 
In  these  days  of  great  concurrent  medical 
and  social  change;  mental  health  services,  an 
»rtm  of  growing  impcxtance;  nursing  staffing 
and  nurse  education,  the  backbone  of  hospi- 
tal-provided care,  and  care  of  the  chronically 
m  and  of  the  aged  and  its  concurrent  ques- 
tion— ^How  far  should  the  association  involve 
Itself  in  these  problems?    I  shall  dwell  later 
upon  another  subject  which  Is  of  great  im- 
mediate Importance,  but  I  cannot  leave  the 
area  of  nursing  without  a  further  ccanment. 
Because  nurses  are  a  sine  qua  non  to  hoepi- 
tal-baaed  health  care,  their  education  U  of 
vital  importance  to  us.    Continuing  coordi- 
nation of  our  efforts  with  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Les«ue  for  Nursing  so  that  the  most 
effective  and   attractive  programs  of  nurse 
edueaUon  are  fostered  Is  as  eesential  as  any 
of  the  association's  acUvitles.    I  am  certain 
that   the    intercrganlzatlon    committee    on 
hospital  echoed  of  nursing,  as  well  as  the 
council  on  professional  practice  and  its  com- 
mittee on  nursing,  equally  convinced  of  this 
eaeentiaaty,  will  be  concentrating  their  at- 
tention upon  both  short-term  and  long-term 
potentlalltlea  In  this  field. 

Prom  reeearch  and  education:  The  grow- 
ing number  and  importance  of  research  proj- 
ects under  AHA  aegis,  together  with  areas 
for  future  explar»tion,  and  the  enhancement 
of  the  already  ettellent  programs  of  educa- 
tion carried  on  by  the  association,  are  all 
possibUiUes  for  emphasis  in  the  association's 
progranx  for  the  coming  year. 

Prom  these  and  many  luinoted  activities. 
I  have  selected  two  related  topics,  health  care 
of  the  chronlcaUy  ill  and  aged,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  role  of  the  hospital.  Exploration 
°^  theae  will,  of  necessity,  include  others  as 
well. 

Health  care  of  the  chronically  ill  and  the 
aged  offers  us  particxilar  opportimltiee  for 
service  both  now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
have  been  concerned  of  recent  months-^-and 
years— with  national  l^ialatlon  affecting 
health  care  of  the  aged,  for  the  outcome  of 
debates  upon  this  Issue  wUl  profoundly  affect 
us.  We  have  developed  a  position  over  a 
period  0*  a  half  doaen  or  more  years,  the 
latest  and  moat  complete  statement  of  It 
having  been  made  last  January.     Now  we 


must  either  live  with  it,  or,  if  we  find  It  ad- 
vlsatOe  so  to  do,  cliange  it.  Prom  my  obser- 
vation, it  is  so  far  standing  up  well. 

Beyond  the  msftter  of  legislation .  which 
Is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  lies  the  goal  it- 
self—adequate health  care  for  all  aged  per- 
sons who  need  It.  This  Includes  care  for  the 
chronically  as  weU  as  the  acutely  ill.  Be- 
cause chronic  illness  is  commoner  among  the 
aged,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  it 
U  not  illogical  at  the  same  time  to  give 
thought  to  provision  of  care  to  all  chronically 
ill.  Such  care  takes  buUdings.  equipment, 
and,  most  of  all,  akUled  personnel.  The  role 
of  physician  must  remain  that  of  captain  of 
the  team,  but  he  cannot  function  effectively 
without  these  buildings,  equipment,  and 
skilled  help. 

As  was  recently  noted  In  the  medical  liter- 
ature, among  the  dilemmas  facing  the  med- 
ical profession  today  Is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  physician  can  no  longer  work 
alone,  but  is  increasingly  dependent  not  only 
upon  the  hands  and  feet  of  others,  but  even 
more  upon  the  trained  minds  and  special - 
iaed  knowledge  of  others.  Today  and  tomor- 
row  he  must  captain  a  team  which  includes 
persons  with  skills  and  knowledge  that  even 
he  does  not  possess  In  equal  depth,  for  med- 
ical knowledge  Is  already  far  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  mind.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  help 
the  physician  recognize  that  his  usefulness — 
and  his  importance — are  enhanced  by  full 
appreciation  of  his  growing  role  as  captain 
of  a  team  of  professional  specialists.  It  Is 
up  to  us,  with  his  guidance,  to  provide  that 
team. 

PATIENT  EASn.Y   FORGOTTEN 
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It  could  be  a  waste  if  such  highly  skilled 
individuals  were  to  confine  their  work 
within  specific  institutions  or  tjrpes  of  in- 
stitutions. It  is  all  too  easy  for  us  In  gen- 
eral hospitals  to  become  preoccupied  with 
the  growing  volmne  and  complexity  of  oiu- 
activities  and  to  forget  that  the  patient  in 
whose  interest  we  exist  was  lU  before  he  was 
admitted  and  will  not  be  fully  recovered 
when  he  is  discharged.  Particularly  for  the 
patient  with  a  long-term  illness,  the  general 
hospital  Is  but  one  of  the  institutions  to 
which  he  looks  for  help. 

Yet,  although  the  break  in  continuity  of 
concern  may  not  be  complete  when  he  is 
discharged  (for  he  is  stlU  imder  his  physi- 
cian's care),  the  break  in  continuity  of  care 
is  all  too  often  almost  total.  Is  it  fair  to 
the  physician,  or,  more  impartantiy,  to  his 
patient,  to  expect  a  team  change  which  is 
total  except  for  the  captain  when  the  patient 
leaves  the  general  hospital?  If  it  is  not,  as 
I  am  convinced  it  is  not,  then  a  cloeer  inte- 
gration m\ist  be  developed  between  hospitals 
and  inpatient  care  institutions  other  than 
hospitals. 

nVK  POSSIBLE   LEADtBS 

Such  an  Integration  la  unlikely  to  arise 
spontaneously;  it  must  be  developed.  There 
are  five  possible  leaders  in  such  a  develop- 
ment, singly  or  In  combination.  They  are: 
physicians,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  pre- 
payment plans,  and  government.  Because 
government  should  do  for  the  people  only 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves,  it  Is  up 
to  voluntary  groups  to  make  the  first  effort. 
Because  institutions,  equipment,  and  staff 
are  primarily  involved,  and  because  hospitals 
are  the  most  highly  organized  in  the  field,  it 
is  fitting  that  hospitals,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Hoepltal  Association,  should  take  the 
lead.     This  the  association  is  doing. 

Listing  or  registration  of  inpatient  care 
institutions  other  than  hospitals  was  in- 
itiated in  1960  and  Is  progressing.  A  pro- 
gratt  of  accreditation  of  nursing  homes  has 
been  accepted  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Joint  commlMrion  on  the  accreditation  of 
hospitals  and  has  been  recommended  to  its 
constituent  bodies.  We  are  beginning,  8 
years  after  Rita  Heerman's  admonition,  to 
take  definite   steps   to  integrate   voluntary 


health  services  in  an  effort  to  Improve  t»- 
quality  of  care.  -"i'^wve  Hj^ 

The  size  of  the  task  ahead  Is  obvlon.  m. 
Viewed  from  almost  any  angi:  t2??uS2 
Of  nursing  homee  Is  at  'eart^«  tiJ'^ 
ber  Of  hospltau;  their  locatio?"  ^^- 
decentirall»d;  their  ownership  la  JL"^ 
most  part  proprietary,  whereas  mtit  v^ 
plUls  are  public  or  quaal-publlc  instihm  °"' 
the  care  rendered  In  nuf.ing\Zi?SSi 
over  a  range  far  wider  than  that  In  S!^ 
Pltals  (In  good  part  because  of  S.  icJ^, 
effective  national  accrediting  programT.„i 
the  national  organization  of  nurSJf  hJ^ 
Is  looser  and  less  inclusive  than  thft  a?^ 
association.  ^'  °'  ^e 

If  tiie  task  ahead  is  great  for  both  nur. 
ing  homes  and  hoepiuis,  so  are  tiirpoten^^ 
rewards.  If  hospitals,  physicians. ^'1°"*' 
ing  homes,  working  through  their  rMoS^ 
organizations,  can  develop  an  effecuiT;  * 
gram-first  listing,  ti.en  "accre^fut/on  S 
finally  cooperation  in  rendering  servlcSl-^!^ 
jTere^K^  the  patient  canV  S^^' 
TTiere  Is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  n^'. 
the  opportunity  still  exists  for  us  U)  ^i 
It  by  voluntary  effort.  If  we  fall  «^.  v 
ligation  will  then  fall  to  Government 

This  challenge  stresses  the  importance  of 
active  effort  In  two  ratiier  simllw  aSS 

The  first  area  is  closer  integration  and  ,.« 
operation  between  Uie  progrSs  of  tSS  xSi 
and  State,  regional,  and  metrop<S  t«n^^ 

^n'n""^'-  ..'^•'  "P^**  growth  in  top^^ 
and  effectiveness  of  State  and  iocal^ww^iT 
tlons  provides  us  witii  Uie  tools,  if  wewfu 
but  use  them,  for  a  coordinated  nationiSe 
effort  carried  out  at  tiie  local  level.  SiTS 
the  great  challenges  before  us  today  is  effe" 
tlve  implementation  of  this  tool— etetesman 
ship  at  local  level  combined  to  deve^nal 
tional  policy  and  implementation  at  IcSli 
level  to  carry  It  out. 

FACX-TO-FACE     CONTACTS 

"The  second  area  is  coordination  of  our  ef- 
forts with  those  of  tiie  medical  profession 
Mutual  understanding  begins  with  tiie  face- 
to-face  contacts  in  every  hosplui  We  are 
ej^ectlng  great  changes  In  the  attitudes  of 
physicians,  not  only  at  the  national  level 
but  even  more  Important,  as  Individual 
practitioners.  We  must  first  make  every  ef- 
fort to  understand  physicians'  problems  be- 
vf^.J^®  '^^  ^  acquaint  them  with  ours 
At  the  national  level  we  already  have  an 
excellent  mechanism  to  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts: the  Joint  commission  on  accredlu- 
tlon  of  hospitals.  Here  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  hospitals  work  in  concert  to  make 
every  hospital  a  safer  place  for  the  patient 
a  better  place  for  the  physician.  Through 
this  mechanism,  bolstered  by  understanding 
and  cooperation  at  the  local  level,  there  ex- 
ists the  means  to  develop  a  program  of  great 
assistance  to  inpatient  care  instltuUona 
other  than  hospitals.  If  such  a  program  U 
to  succeed,  It  must  have  the  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  the  physician.  If  it  does 
succeed,  the  physician's  work  will  be  much 
easier  and  far  more  rewarding. 

0\ir  overriding  interest  In  patient  welfare 
demands  that  we  move  ahead  in  the  exten- 
sion of  our  services  to  include  inpatient  care 
institutions  other  than  hospitals.  We  must 
do  this,  not  only  at  the  national  level,  but 
at  the  local  level  as  well.  We  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  lead,  but  we  must  Involve  all  other 
interested  groups  to  the  optimiun  degree  If 
success  Is  to  be  achieved.  Essential  among 
these  groups  are  the  physician  and  dentist 
and  their  associations,  the  nurse  and  ber 
associations,  the  nursing  home  and  its  as- 
sociations. The  task  before  us  is  tremen- 
dous, but  the  rewards  of  success  are  more 
than  commensiu-ate. 
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THE  MANLY  DEBT  WE  OWB  BRITAIN 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  WU- 
liam  s.  White,  noted  and  outstanding 


^ouMioaper  columnist,  whose  daily  writ- 
ris  make  a  very  great  and  valuable  con- 
Mbution  to  the  educated  and  enlight- 
ened thought  of  American  Ufe.  has  a^ain 
written  a  masterpiece. 
Tn   the   Washington    (D.O    Evenmg 


Written  a  column  entitled  "The  Manly 
V,^^.  Mac  owp  Britain."    I  have  read  it 


Star,  of  January  23,  1963,  Mr  J^hite  has 

writt 

Debt  We  Owe  Britain 
vTth  genuine  interest  and  appreciation. 
I  commend  it  most  highly  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Mr.  White  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  Manlt  Debt  We  Owe  Britain 
(By  William  S.  White) 

A  hard-used  cousin  of  the  United  States 
has  fallen  HI.  and  wearily  so,  and  now  re- 
quires our  help  and  understanding,  for  the 
sake  of  ordinary  decency  but  most  of  all 
for  the  sake  of  ourselves. 

This  cousin  Is  Great  Britain.  And  this 
national  Illness  is  like  that  personal  Illness 
which  comes  as  a  chilling  vision  upon  a 
middle-aged  war  veteran  long,  long  after  the 
gxms  have  rusted  in  the  silence  of  the  yester- 
days, Suddenly,  as  though  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  sees  clearly  that  all  his  old  ex- 
ertions and  perils  have  ended  in  dust  and 
ashes  for  him  and  that  his  late  rivals  and 
even  enemies  are  doing  far  better  than  he  in 
the  world  they  lately  sought  to  destroy. 

He  wears,  along  with  his  wound  stripes 
and  the  invisible  medals  that  bring  no  profit 
in  the  marketplace,  the  gray  badge  oi  eco- 
nomic fear  while  more  fortunate  men  are 
living  it  up  on  top  of  that  world  which  only 
his  valor  and  honor  had  helped  to  make  for 
them. 

This  parallel  between  an  ex-soldier  now 
suffering  post-combat  fatlg\ie  and  a  nation 
suffering  the  same,  through  no  fault  what- 
ever of  Its  own.  is  not  inexact.  It  is  plain, 
given  the  smallest  perception  and  under- 
standing, that  today's  Britain  has  had  alto- 
gether too  much  to  bear  for  altogether  too 
long.  (And  It  is  petty  undertone  to  the 
tragedy  that  the  most  brittle  of  England's 
young  entertainers  now  wow  them  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  by  venomous  commen- 
taries on  the  land  of  their  birth  i 

barred     BT     FRANCE  \ 

The  nation  which  so  long  stood  alone 
against  Hitlerism — a  Hltlerlsm  backed  for  a 
time  by  Stalinist  Russia,  too — now  finds  it- 
self barred  from  Its  best  hope  to  recover 
Its  wasted  strength,  the  European  Common 
Market.  And  by  whom?  By  the  country. 
France,  which  went  to  its  knees  before  Hit- 
lers very  first  blows  and  left  that  Island 
kingdom  across  the  channel,  that  England 
which  was  once  forever  green,  naked  to  a 
storm  which  blew  not  merely  against  Eng- 
land but  against  all  freemen  everywhere. 

The  nation  whose  civilians  uncomplain- 
ingly imderwent  not  days  and  weeks  but 
months  and  years  of  bombing  from  the  skies 
and  freely  spent  Its  substance  and  its  lives 
awoke  at  last  from  the  nightmare  of  war. 
And  to  what?  To  an  implacable  pressure 
(at  which  the  United  States  of  America  stood 
at  the  very  forefront)  to  strip  from  her  all 
that  she  had  in  colonial  wealth:  to  tear 
from  the  living  body  of  the  old  Common- 
wealth every  oversea  resource  she  might 
have  had  to  repair  her  ravaged  strength. 

But  not  even  all  this  ends  the  tale  of  the 
hero  of  war  who  was  to  fare  so  ill  in  the 
peace  which  so  indispensably  he  had  help>ed 
to  win. 

The  harsh  realities  forced  the  United 
States  to  pour  out  treasure,  not  upon  tired 
and    broken    old    England    but    upon    those 


other  lands — whether  ex-enemy,  as  In  Ger- 
many, or  ineffectual  ally,  as  in  France — 
which  It  was  now  necessary  to  lx>lster  against 
the  sick  appeal  of  communism. 

BRITAIN    GOT    STWtPATHT 

We  could  always  depend  uj>on  the  British, 
tired  and  broken  or  not.  So  to  Britain  we 
gave,  p>erforce,  our  sympathy;  to  the  others 
we  gave  our  billions.  So  at  length  these 
others,  notwithstanding  their  past  guilt  and 
failures,  became,  not  Britain's  fair  equals 
but  Britain's  subsidized  superiors  In  the 
economic  rat  race  which  was  one  of  the 
legacies  of  the  war. 

The  British  are  stout  fellows,  and  very 
proud,  too.  But.  to  repeat,  they  have  had 
altogether  too  much  to  bear  for  altogether 
too  long.  They  would  reject  pity;  but  manly 
help  in  mutual  respect  they  need  from  us. 
Help  in  the  economic  rat  race — a  determina- 
tion here  that  no  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  no 
dozen  Charles  de  Gaulles  shall  further  push 
Britain  down,  economically  or  otherwise — 
that  storied  first  home  of  an  American  Re- 
public which  was,  after  all,  raised  up  by 
British  men. 

What,  then,  is  required  of  us?  Why.  sim- 
ply, all  that  may  be  required  by  them  to 
keep  that  honored  place  which  by  blood  and 
valor  and  brains  and  historic  decency  they 
have  a  hundred  times  overearned.  il  they 
are  no  longer  quite  a  top  power  In  this 
world,  they  have  Irreplaceable  values  to  offer 
still.  And  that  world  without  them  would 
be  poor  beyond  belief — for  us  as  well  as  for 
them. 


SUCCESS  OF  4-H  CLUB  MOVEMENT 
IN  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  4-H 
Club  movement  has  enjoyed  a  tremen- 
dous success  in  my  home  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  in  many  other  States  of 
the  Nation. 

The  programs  sponsored  and  encour- 
aged by  our  4-H  Clubs  have  been  a  rich 
tiaining  ground  for  the  line  young  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  agriculture.  I  con- 
gratulate this  group  and  its  effective 
adult  workers  who  have  over  the  years 
consistently  pushed  for  the  improvement 
of  farm  life  in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  Jackson 
I  Miss. )  Clarion-Ledger  of  Januai-y  10, 
1963.  pointing  to  the  success  of  the  4-H 
Club  program  in  Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Dedicated   Leadership    Is    Major    Fac-tor   in 
4-H  PggCiA^   Success 

Jackson  is  M^ppy  to  welcome  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  4-H  Advisory  Council 
and  the  4-H  Clvib  Foundation  of  Mississippi 
meeting  here  today  at  the  Heidelberg  Hotel 
to  map  plans  for  further  strengthening  4-H 
Club  work  during   1963. 

Members  of  the  council  and  the  founda- 
tion are  largely  business  and  professional 
leaders  who  are  actively  interested  in  devel- 
oping Mississippi's  human  resources  by  help- 
ing our  boys  and  girls. 

Dr  D.  B.  Roark.  of  Yazoo,  is  president  of 
State  4  H  Advisory  CovincU.  L  O  Palmer, 
of  Clarksdale.  Is  vice  president,  and  Earle 
Gaddis,  of  State  College,  is  secretary. 

A.  Ray  Tillman,  of  Jackson,  is  acting 
chairman  (>f  the  4-H  Club  Foundation  of 
Mississippi.  Inc,  His  group  sponsors  state- 
wide 4-H  activities  as  needfd.  doing  it  with 
the  annual  earnings  from^'a  special  endow- 
ment raised  by  contributions.  About  $80,000 
of  the  $100,000  goal  of  this  endowment  has 
been  raised  to  date. 


A  feature  speaker  at  today's  annual  meet- 
ing here  wiU  be  Kenneth  Anderson,  associate 
director  of  the  National  4-H  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Cliicago.  This  nonprofit  service 
group  coordinates  the  efforts  of  many  nation- 
ally known  buaineeses  and  individuals  In 
providing  financial  incentives  to  4-H  in 
form  of  the  annual  4-H  Club  Congress,  spe- 
cial scholarships  and  other  awards. 

Certificates  are  being  awarded  today  to 
Mississippi  counties  quaUfying  in  the  19S2 
4~H  Advisory  Council  honor  program.  This 
is  a  new  and  valuable  activity  of  the  State 
4— H  Advisory  Council  to  encourage  county 
councils.  Special  recognition  wlU  be  given 
to  Mississippi's  11  winners  In  national  4-H 
projects  during  1962. 

Mississippi  has  special  reason  to  take  pride 
in  the  wonderful  growth  and  progress  of  the 
4-H  program  at  national.  State,  and  local 
levels.  The  4-H  Club  movement  originated 
In  Mississippi  in  1907,  first  conceived  by 
William  Hall  "Corn  Club"  Smith  who  was 
superintendent  of  Holmes  County  schools 
at  the  time. 

He  was  assisted  by  imaginative,  energetic 
leaders  from  Mississippi  State  University. 
The  movement  quickly  spread  throughout 
the  South  and  later  the  Nation,  under  the 
name  of  4-H  Clubs. 

All-important  in  past,  present,  and  future 
success  of  this  splendid  youth  program  is 
the  leadership  provided  by  the  State  4-H 
Advisory  Council  and  the  4-H  Club  Founda- 
tion of  Mississippi .  meeting  in  Jackson 
today.  We  congratulate  these  dedicated 
leaders  for  many  outstanding  contributions 
and  wish  them  even  greater  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


REGULATION  OP  BELL  SYSTEMS 
INTERSTATE  OPERATION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  c(Hnmunication 
satellite  legislation  in  the  last  Congress 
as  well  as  in  the  debates  on  the  floor, 
there  were  discussions  of  the  regulation 
of  the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Co.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Newton  N. 
Minow,  indicated  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions the  various  steps  the  Commission 
•was  taking  in  this  field.  Laist  week  Mr. 
Minow  forwarded  to  me  a  preliminary 
report,  in  the  form  of  a  summary,  of  the 
Commission's  most  recent  activities  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem's interstate  operations.  In  order 
that  everyone  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  this  report,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  January  18,  1963. 
Hon   John  O.  Pastore, 

C/iai»-r7jaTi.    Communications    Subcommittee, 
Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washmgtnn.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore  During  the  con- 
gressional satellite  hearings  of  last  year, 
there  were  discussions  of  the  regulation  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
In  this  connection  you  may  be  Interested  In 
the  latest  developments  before  this  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Bell  System's  interstate  operations. 

The  Commission  Is  In  the  process  of  com- 
pleting informal  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
the  Bell  System's  level  of  earnings.  We  have 
held  a  total  of  5  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Commission  en  banc.  4  days  with  the  BeU 
System  people  and  }  day  with  representatives 
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of  the  UJB.  Independent  Telephone  Aasocla- 
tion.  A  Bet  ol  the  6  volxunes  of  tranacrlpt 
of  these  bearings  has  been  delivered  to  your 
offlce  this  w«ek. 

The  Bell  System  direct  testimony  was  pre- 
sented on  September  19  and  20  by  four  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  three  outside  consultants. 
The  major  subjects  discussed  in  the  com- 
pany's direct  testimony  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Summary  of  ciurent  interstate  level 
of  earnings  and  trends  In  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

(b)  Discussion  of  the  Bell  System  $3.1  bil- 
lion construction  program  planned  for  1963; 
new  service  offerings;  service  improvements; 
and  research  and  development  expenditures 
In  connection  with  the  satellite  program. 

(c)  Dlsciisslon  of  Bell  System  source  of 
f\ind8  for  new  construction;  financing  activ- 
ities; experience  with  bond  Issues;  and  ap- 
propriate capital  structiu-e. 

(d)  Economic  aspects  of  public  utility  reg- 
ulation and  the  role  of  profits  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

(e)  Legal  aspects  of  public  utility  regula- 
tion; attraction  of  capital  and  maintaining 
financial  integrity;  and  rationale  for  use  of 
comparisons  of  regulated  with  unregulated 
Industries. 

(f)  Theory  of  cost  of  capital  studies;  ef- 
fect of  capital  structure  on  cost  of  capital; 
and  cost  of  capital  to  the  Bell  System. 

(g)  Studies  of  earnings  of  225  manufac- 
turing companles/and  96  electric  companies; 
comparisons  of  risks  of  Bell  System  with 
other  companies;  and  conclusions  based  on 
either  comparable  earnings  test  or  attraction 
of  capital  test,  as  to  the  Bell  System's  earn- 
ings  requirements. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  Bell 
System  witnesses,  the  Commission  con- 
tracted with  two  Independent  consultants  to 
conduct  studies  and  to  present  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  matter  under  review. 
On  December  13  these  two  witnesses  testified 
on  the  following  principal  subjects: 

(a)  The  role  of  profits  in  regulated  and 
unregulated  Industry  with  special  reference 
to  the  Bell  System. 

(b)  The  use  of  comparable  earnings  of 
unregulated  industry  as  a  guide  to  deter- 
mining a  proper  level  of  earnings  for  the  Bell 
System. 

(c)  The  role  of  this  Commission  relative 
to  national  economic  policy  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  telephone  rates  to  national  eco- 
nomic goals. 

(d)  Cost  of  capital  to  the  Bell  System; 
proper  capital  structure  and  effect  on  cost 
of  capital;  and  conclusions  to  a  fair  rate  of 
return  for  the  Bell  System  interstate  opera- 
tion. 

On  January  4  the  company  presented  re- 
buttal testimony  and  presented  an  addi- 
tional economic  consultant  to  testify  with 
respect  to  the  economic  aspects  of  utility 
regulation  and  the  Importance  of  the  Bell 
System's  operations  to  the  national  economy. 
The  Commission's  consviltanta  were  requested 
to  fubmit  in  writing  their  comments  with 
respect  to  the  rebuttal  testimony  of  the 
Bell  witnesses  and  the  company  was  au- 
thorized to  file  written  responses  to  such 
comments.  When  these  comments  are  re- 
ceived they  will  be  made  a  part  of  records 
in  these  proceedings. 

The  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
AssocUtion  (USITA)  requested  permission 
to  present  Information  to  the  Commission 
which  it  believed  to  be  pertinent  to  the 
matters  imder  dlsciisslon.  Thla  request  was 
granted  and  on  January  10.  two  witnesses 
representing  the  Independent  (non-Bell) 
t«iieilone  Industry  presented  testimony  with 
respect  to  the  Importance  of  the  independ- 
ent telephone  ctxnpaixlefl  to  the  nation's 
commimlcaUona  systems,  the  problems  faced 
by   the   Independent   tel^hone   companies. 


the  division  of  revenues  between  the  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies  and  the  Bell 
"System  companies  for  Jointly  handled  toll 
tcafflc  and  the  effect  of  revisions  in  Bell 
System  toll  rates  on  the  revenues  and  earn- 
ings of  the  Independent  telephone  com- 
panies. Bell  System  and  USITA  represent- 
atives have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
conunent  on  the  testimony  offered  during 
these  sessions. 

The  receipt  of  testimony  In  the  current 
phase  of  the  Conmilsslons  continuing  in- 
formal investigation  and  surveillance  of  the 
Bell  System's  level  of  earnings  from  its  total 
Interstate  operations  will  be  concluded  upon 
receipt  of  the  written  comments  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  The  Commis- 
sion and  Its  staff  are  In  the  process  of  evalu- 
ating the  testimony  received  and  what 
action,  if  any.  appears  to  be  warranted  in 
view  of  the  information  developed  through 
these  Informal  hearings. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  and  I  will  keep  you  Informed 
of  further  developments  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 
_—  Newton  N.  Minow 

Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  SIMPSON 
ON  MISSILE  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
TURKEY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  released  by  me  to- 
day relating  to  reports  in  the  press  to 
the  effect  that  our  Jupiter  missile  bases 
m  Turkey  are  to  be  dismantled  in  com- 
phance  with  what  the  State  Department 
has  chosen  to  term  a  weapons  modern- 
ization program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Simpson 
The  press  today  is  carrying  reports  that 
our  Jupiter  missile  bases  in  Turkey  are  to 
be  dismantled  in  compliance  with  what  the 
State  Department  has  chosen  to  term  a 
weapons  modernization  program. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  the  second 
in  a  series  of  revelations  on  commitments 
which  occiured  during  the  Cuban  crisis  last 
October,  and  we  are.  in  fact,  witnessing  our 
end  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  under 
which  Chairman  Khrushchev  threw  his  pup- 
pet Castro  to  the  propaganda  winds  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  missiles  from  Cuba. 

Press  reports  quote  administration  sources 
as  saying:  "Removal  of  the  1,500-mUe  Jupi- 
ters  from  NATO  bases  in  Italy  and  Turkey 
was  contemplated  long  before  the  Cuban 
crisis."  Note  the  self-serving  words  "lone 
before  the  Cuban  crisis." 

It  is  strange  that  a  background  paper  en- 
titled "Cuba,  Questions  and  Answers"  (DOD 
Gen-2).  prepared  after  the  Cuban  invasion, 
under  the  signature  of  no  less  a  Cabinet 
stalwart  than  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
and  with  concurrences  noted  by  the  State 
Department,  says.  "Our  (NATO)  bases 
abroad  were  established  under  open  and 
announced  agreement  with  sovereign  states 
They  serve  to  strengthen  the  independence 
of  those  countries  •  •  •  our  bases  were  pro- 
vided In  cooperation  with  our  aUies  in  the 
face  of  threat  of  Soviet  expansion  and  ag- 
gression as  exemplified  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  in  Iran.  In  Korea,  and 
elsewhere." 

Tou  will  note  again  that  the  background 
paper  which  was  prepared  after  the  Cuban 


crisis     specififaUy    lauds     our     mnti^^ 
maintaining  "missile   bases  ^n    ?Sil?   '*» 
nation  In   which  they  are  sSddVSy  ^f'„  **^ 
to  be  undesirable.  "vauemy  to»aA 

On  the  29th  day  of  October  I9fi9  tv 
sue  bases  in  Turkey,  which  are  tod?,  °^- 
sldered  undesirable  by  the  a^iSjat?"" 
were  publicly  acknowledged  to^a  d^"°°' 
to  aggression  by  Soviet  Russia  ^nl^tJJ^'- 
ments  for  strengthening  the  inde^L^*™- 
of  nations,  among  them  Turkey    ^  '*'''« 

Now.  with  reference  to  incidents  »h.  v 
purportedly  occiured  before  the  r,.Kf.,  ^*^*' 
and  which  would  be  dlametrlcanv  ^n"*^ 
to  the  administration's  statS»ents^^"^ 
months  ago.  these  Jupiter  missiles  are  .J 
covered  to  be  no  longer  necess^v  l^  ^^ 
NATO  defenses.  necessary   to  our 

I  think  that  we  have  Just  observed  th-  « 
example  In  history  of  a  retroactive  disc^v^* 

I  concur  with  the  remarks  of  my  cM^I^ 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator  SS' 
WATER.  Who  observed  Tuesday  that  the  K^?' 
nedy  administration  la  guiity  o,  -^ 
deliberate  and  flagrant  uses^  news  mazST 
ment  devices"  and  Is  engaged  in  a  "m^' 
readjustment  of  facts."    •'•'""'*    masalve 

There  Is  Indeed  some  fact  readlu.fr^.  . 
behind  the  decision  announced  thuJ^L^'n^ 
ing  by  the  State  Department  °"- 

It  can  be  questioned  whether  the  admin 
lstratlon'6  published  rationalization  T^S^ 
withdrawal  is  "weapons  modernization"^ 
whether  those  words  are  euphemUma  Z 
-quid  pro  quo."  and  we  are  only  SZnnl 
a  secret  covenant  entered  into  durinR  thf 
Cuban  crisis  without  public  knowledge. 


PROPOSED  DISCONTINUANCE  OP 
JUNIOR  DIVISION  ROTC  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  all  of 
us  have  received  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army  its  announcement  that  it 
plans  to  discontinue  its  junior  division 
ROTC  program. 

This  is  the  3 -year  military  training 
program.  estabUshed  in  1916,  and  con- 
ducted at  225  secondary  schools  both 
public  and  private.  It  has  over  the  long 
years  of  its  history  proved  most  worth- 
while and  valuable,  not  only  in  prepar- 
ing young  men  for  military  service  but 
in  helping  to  build  character,  stimulate 
leadership,  and  develop  citizenship. 

It  has  been  a  splendid  program  and 
has  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  of  high  school 
age. 

Now,  at  the  very  time  the  administra- 
tion is  expressing  grave  concern  over 
high  school  dropouts  and  the  broader 
problems  of  young  people,  including 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  at  the  time  we 
are  being  asked  to  appropriate  new  mil- 
lions of  doUars  to  finance  such  schemes 
as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  Domestic  Peace  Corps — at  this  very 
same  time,  Mr.  President,  we  are  told  the 
administration  plans  to  scrap  a  going, 
working,  proven  program  for  the  youth 
of  high  school  age.  It  does  not  make 
sense. 

It  is  true  that  the  junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram is  run  in  255  different  schools 
across  the  country  and  not  from  Wash- 
ington. Could  It  be,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  administration  believes  that  no  pro- 
gram is  good  unless  It  emanates  from 
and  is  controlled  from  Washington?  I 
trust  this  Is  not  the  case.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  the  case. 
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X  J  **,»*  fHo  Armv   in  nntifv-     pression  that  the  !¥>▼»  ^^o  *»a^e  *»a<i  **>«     taxpayers'   money   for   fallout   shelters. 
It  Is  noted  that  tne  Army_  m  nouiy        ^^^^^  ^^^  program  are  weU  ahead  in  their     jjo  American  family  was  made  any  safer  \\ 

ing  us  of  the  proposed  dropping  of  tne     ^^j^^^tj^n  into  life  in  the  armed  services     ^^  ^^^^  secure  as  a  result  of  that  ex-  I 


oro?ram,  pledges  that— 

■   J.  ,s  emphasized  that  nojm  pic  men  ting  ac 


because  of  this  program. 

D.  Prom  the  educational  viewpoint  we 
think  this  program  greatly  benefits  both  the 
boy  and  his  country,  whether  or  not  he  ever 
goes  into  the  armed  services.  The  lessons 
of  courtesy,  discipline,  leadership,  patriotism, 

^    services  to  the  country  have  been  promoted 

where  among  the  $99  billion  of  the  fiscal     ^^^  rqtc  here  and  are  valuable  parts  of  the 


win    be    taken    to   carry   out    this    plan 
pending   completion   of   congressional    hear- 
I'^^gs  on  the  matter. 
Xhc  same  fact  sheet   notes^  that^  no- 


lQ64  budget  are  there  funds  for  continua-  training  of  any  future  adult  citizen. 

•mn  of  the  junior  ROTC  program.  Personally  and  oflticially.  I  think  that  the 

T  sincerely  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  it  discontinuance  of   the   program   is   a   tragic  ^^5^^"°     ^l 

^    .  f^i  rCion  nf  the  Armv  to  consider  mistake,  and  I  want  to  protest  the  decision,  defense  in  this 

is  not  the  plan  of  tne  Ajmy^  consiaei  represents  the  viewpoint  of  the  termined,  resol 

♦hot  the  ADoropnations  Committee,  by      " ,„„,.   ...y,^  >,<,..„  nn-rn  r^roc-r.-ims  .i^r,  c^h  oc  tr-c 


that  the  Appropriations 
acting  on  a  budget  which  omits  funds 
for  this  program,  is  in  any  sense  acceding 
to  it  As  one  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  serve  notice 
here  that  this  would  be  regarded  as  a 

sham.  ^  J       I.     1 

Many  Nebraska  parents  and  school 
ofBcials  have  written  to  me  expressing 
concern  about  this  matter.  One  of  the 
letters  is  from  an  old  and  valued  friend 
who  has  served  with  great  distinction 
in  education  at  the  secondary  level.  He 
is  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  principal  of 
Central  High  School  in  Omaha.  Writ- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  principals  of  the 
other  three  Omaha  high  schools  which 
have  the  ROTC  program,  he  calls  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  program  "a  tragic 
mistake." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Nelson's  thoughtful  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  typical  of 
the  public's  reaction  to  this  ill-con.sid- 
ered  move  by  the  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Central  High  Scj^ool. 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  January  21. 1963. 
Hon.  Roman  Hruska. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Heuska:  For  some  tune  we 
have  heard  rumors  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  plans  to  discontinue  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  the  Junior  division  of  the  Army 
ROTC  program  as  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916. 
We  understand  that  this  information  was 
released  to  the  press  this  morning. 

I  speak  lor  the  principals  of  the  four 
public  schools  with  ROTC  programs  in  stat- 
ing that  educationally  we  consider  this  to 
be  a  serious  mistaice. 

First,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
the  reasoning  Involved  in  the  discontinu- 
ance of  ROTC  in  the  public  schools,  and  its 
continuance  in  a  school  or  group  of  schools 
which  are  essentially   private   schools 

Second,  we  wonder  if  the  conversion  to 
NDCC  training  is  only  a  half  step  to  total 
dissolution   of   the   program. 

Third,  we  think  that  the  results  of  the 
program   have   Justified   the   expenditure. 

A.  In  the  Omaha  schools  it  certainly  has 
produced  a  satisfactory  complement  of 
candidates  for  the  several  service  academies. 

B.  It  has  produced  with  us  a  group  of 
boys  who  have  learned  the  lessons  of  mili- 
tary courtesy,  discipline,  and  leadership. 
One  can  teU  the  boys  who  have  had  this 


four   principals    who   have   ROTC    programs, 
but  I  am  sure  you  also  will  hear  separately 
from  them  and  their  patrons. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Arthur  Nelson 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD       Mr.   President. 


IS 


there  further  morning   business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business''  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed.  I 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  SHELTER  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  civil  defense  shelter  program  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  should  be  defeat- 
ed. The  advance  of  science  has  out- 
stripped the  civil  defense  planners,  and 
we  should  not  add  further  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  more  than  $1  billion  that 
has  already  been  wasted  on  the  civil  de- 
fense boondoggle. 

President  Kennedy  s  image  had  hardly 
faded  from  the  television  screen  last 
October  22d  when  the  clamor  began  for 
more  Government  spending  for  fallout 
shelters.  It  follows  as  the  night  the  day 
that  any  new  crisis  will  renew  agitation 
for  holes  in  the  ground  to  hide  in — main- 
ly under  a  bundle  of  taxpayers'  money. 
Get-rich-quick  fallout  shelter  salesmen, 
whose  business  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocuous desuetude,  revived  momentarily 
their  schemes  to  promote  the  sale  of 
their  fallout  shelters. 

The  committee  of  State  Governors 
meeting  in  Washington  urged  revival  of 
the  $600  miUion  fallout  shelter  program 
which  the  Congress  had  denied  a  month 
before.  In  my  opinion,  we  acted  wisely 
in  doing  this.  What  might  have  hap- 
pened to  that  huge  sum  is  indicat<?d  by  a 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
released  about  the  time  the  Governors 
were  meeting. 

The  repoi-t  revealed  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  distributed  $182  million 
in  surplus  property  to  local  civil  defense 
units.  More  than  half  of  this  was  con- 
verted to  private  use.  wasted,  or  used  in 
the  normal  operations  of  local  govern- 
ments to  which  it  had  been  assigned  for 
emergency  use.    It  went  down  the  same 


pendlture.  It  in  no  way  deterred  the 
aggressive  acts  of  the  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  dictators.  The  Cuban  crtsts  it- 
self is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact.  In 
fact,  building  fallout  shelters  and  stock- 
ing them  with  food  and  water  Is  a  drfeat- 
ist  psychology. 

The  Cuban  crisis  proved  that  our 
best — and  probably  the  only — civil 
nuclear  age  Is  a  firm,  de- 
esolute  stand  against  aggres- 
sion such  as  was  taken  by  President  Ken- 
nedy— plus  the  nuclestr  power  to  back 
it  up.  We  would  be  far  wiser  to  appro- 
priate additional  funds  for  our  mlssUe 
programs,  our  jet  aircraft,  and  our  mis- 
sile-bearing Polaris  submarine  than  for 
civil  defense  schemes  that  are  hopeless 
at  their  inception. 

Nevertheless,  the  civil  defense  plan- 
ners continue  to  mesmerize  the  American 
public  with  the  Illusion  that  we  have  an 
effective  defense  program.  Although  the 
Congress  appropriated   $208  million  in 

1961  and  an   additional  $38  million  in 

1962  for  marking  and  provisioning  fall- 
out shelters,  when  the  crisis  came  most 
of  them  could  not  be  found,  were  not 
marked,  or  were  unusable.  Only  a  hand- 
ful were  provisioned.  Rations  and  medi- 
cal kits  on  which  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  spent  were  still  stocked  in  Federal 
warehouses  and  arsenals.  Warning  sys- 
tems were  inadequate  and  virtually  use- 
less. This  is  probably  not  too  impor- 
tant, as  in  event  of  attack  with  nuclear 
warheads  there  would  be  at  most  per- 
haps 10  minutes'  warning  before  the  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  fell  on 
American  cities. 

Civil  defense  officials  reported  that 
there  were  supposedly  60  million  shelter 
spaces  with  a  protection  factor  of  100 — 
meaning  one  would  supposedly  be  100 
times  safer  inside  than  out.  Only  a  com- 
paratively few  were  marked.  Building 
owners  worried  about  their  liability  for 
damages  to  strangers,  objected  to  defac- 
ing their  buildings  with  signs,  and  hesi- 
tated to  devote  valuable  storage  space 
for  civil  defense  supplies. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Cuban  crisis  the 
planners  doubled  the  number  of  poten- 
tial shelter  spaces,  so-called,  overnight. 
By  simply  using  a  mimeograph  machine 
they  lowered  the  suitable  safety  factor 
from  100  to  40.  Signs  were  hurriedly  put 
up — most  of  them  after  the  crisis  sub- 
sided. By  this  they  hoped  to  soothe  the 
anxiety  of  our  citizenry. 

A  member  of  my  staff  reported  to  me 
that  his  apartment  became  a  fallout 
shelter  overnight.  When  he  called  local 
civil  defense  headquarters  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nearest  shelter  for  him 
and  his  family,  he  was  told  he  was  living 
in  it.  Signs  were  put  up  outside  his  door 
denoting  his  flcxjr  as  a  fallout  shelter — 


discipline,    and    leader- 


__,_   drain  that  has  seen  over  a  billion  dollars  . 

program  from  their  bearing,  their  courtesy,    of  taxpayers'  money  squandered  on  futile     one  flight  above  ground  level.    It  is  as 
and  their  participation  in  programs  that  re-     ^j^^j  foolish  civil  defense  projects  from     though  the  planners  believe  that  merely 

1950  to  this  good  hour. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  in 

the   midst   of   the   Berlin   crisis   in  the 

summer  of  1961,  the  Congress  hurriedly 

appropriated  $208  million  of  hard  earned 


qtUre    cooperation 
ship. 

C.  In  the  Omaha  schools  these  boys  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  basic  Army  train- 
ing; and  from  the  remarks  of  boys  who  re- 
port back  to  me.  It  is  my  very  distinct  Im- 


by  scattering  shelter  signs  around  public 
buildings,  office  buildings,  and  apart- 
ment houses  they  will  somehow  convince 
Americans  they  are  safe  in  event  of  nu- 
clear attack. 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  budget  recently 
submitted  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1064,  the  administration  has  requested 
9300  million  for  civil  defense  purposes; 
and  $218  million  of  this,  I  regret  to  say, 
la  earmaiked  for  fallout  shelters.  As  of 
yet  administration  officials  have  failed 
to  enunciate  a  clear,  firm  policy  as  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  area,  as 
to  what  our  goals  are  insofar  as  civil  de- 
fense is  concerned.  Last  year  we  were 
asked  to  appropriate  $695  million.  This 
year.  $300  million.    Where  will  It  end? 

I  spoke  out  against  these  appropria- 
tions last  year,  and  in  every  previous 
year  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  will  continue  to  speak  out 
against  this  utterly  worthless  boondoggle. 
Those  favoring  a  massive  fallout  shel- 
ter building  program  have  estimated  ihat 
it  will  cost  anywhere  from  $20  to  $200 
billion.  Even  then  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  effective.  With  extensive 
advances  being  made  in  rockets  and 
nuclear  technology,  such  a  fallout  shel- 
ter program  would  probably  be  obsolete 
before  being  completed.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  embark  on  such  a  vast  gam- 
ble, and  spend  perhaps  $200  billion  of 
the  taxpayers  money,  we  should  care- 
fully consider  the  wisdom  of  piecemeal 
appropriations  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  with  no  really  effec- 
tive purpose. 

I  was  bom  and  reared  in  a  rural  sec- 
tion in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  have 
worked  all  my  life.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
grasp  the  immensity  of  $200  billion,  or 
of  even  $50  billion. 

Yet,  the  civil  defense  officials  say  that 
any  adequate  shelter  program — if  there 
is  such  a  thing —  will  cost  somewhere 
between  $50  and  $200  bUIion.  That  is 
a  huge  expenditure.  It  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  most  hard  working 
American  taxpayers. 

For  13  years  civil  defense  officials  have 
been  deluding  the  public  into  thinking 
that  something  of  value  was  being  done, 
that  there  is  some  measure  of  security 
in  a  nuclear  war.  We  cannot  close  our 
eyes  and  refuse  to  realize  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  disaster. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  horror  of  a 
nuclear  attack  were  to  be  unleashed  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  any  place  where  I 
was  located,  I  would  not  hide  under- 
ground and  wait  for  the  conquering 
paratroopers  to  come,  or  seek  out  the 
safety  of  some  so-called  shelter  when  I 
knew  my  loved  ones  were  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  I  am  certain  that  in 
the  event  of  such  a  horror — and  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  ever  occur  in  America— 
that  the  best  any  of  us  could  do  would 
be  to  fall  down  on  his  knees  and  say, 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  seek  God's 
guidance,  and  ask  the  Almighty  to  save 
him. 

I  agree  with  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  who,  in  com- 
menting on  fallout  shelters  some  months 
ago.  said: 

I  don't  think  that  I  would  put  that  much 
money  into  holes  in  the  groxmd  to  crawl 
Into,  that  I  would  rather  spend  more  of  It  In 
offensive  weapons  in   the  first  place. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Medaris,  now  retired, 
one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on 
missilery  and  former  Chief  of  the  Army 


January  21 


Ordnance  Missile  Command,  put  it  this  area  and  as  an  American,  I  hone  th  . 

^"  Florida's  accomplishment  win  ^  *°^ 

The  concept  of  maas  evacuation  of  high  an   example  for  other  StatpTf^rT^  *• 

density   population   centem   and    the   burial  Mr    President    T  «^ir  ,,         ,  ^  ^^^^ 

Of  pur  Citizenry  in  deep  shelters  would  ne-  sent  t.n  hfvp  f^ic      ^  unanimous  con- 

gate  any  kind  of  positive  reaction  to  attack  ^                 ^  ^^^  column  printed  in  th» 

It   would   convert  our   people   Into   a   horde  ^«=CORD.                                                             "«e 

of  rabbits  scurrying  for  warrens  where  they  There  being   no  objection    thp  «.-«  i 

would   cower   helplessly   while   waiting   the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in'thp  n7     '* 

coming  of  a  conqueror.  as  follows-                          '^^  "' ''"e  Rbcobd, 
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coming  of  a  conqueror.        j 

Mr.  President,  taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  know  the  truth  about  civil  defense. 
They  are  tired  of  high-salaried  officials 
thinking  up  schemes  that  will  not  be  of 
any  use  in  event  of  nuclear  war. 

Incidentally,  I  note  that  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1964  the  average  salary 
for  paid  civil  defense  employees  will  be 
$9,520  a  year,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
entire  Federal  bureaucracy.  By  com- 
parison employees  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  will  average  $8,383; 
$9,122  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  and  $7,589  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  to 
name  a  few  of  the  many  important  Gov- 
ernment agencies  where  the  average  sal- 
ary is  less  than  that  for  civil  defense 
employees.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment where  so  many  have  done  so  little 
to  earn  so  much. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  appropriate 
additional  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpay- 
ers'  money   to  continue   this   boundless 
boondoggle,  I  urge  that  we  take  a  good 
hard   look   at   what  all   these   expendi- 
tures will  accomplish.     I  also  urge  that 
the  administration  review  its  entire  civil 
defense     policy.     I     am    certainly     one 
Member  of  this  body  who  desires  at  all 
times    to    support    the    administration 
when  I  can  in  good  conscience  do  so.    I 
am  proud  of  the  present  administration. 
However,  I  feel  that  administration  of- 
ficials  should  review   this  civil  defense 
policy  so  that  we  in  the  Congress  may 
be  aware  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  this 
program,  and  so  we  know  where  we  are 
going  in  this  area.     Until  that  is  done, 
I,  for  one,   do  not   intend   to   vote   for 
further  funds  for   useless  shelters — for 
useless  holes  in  the  ground.    I  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  such  squandering  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  and  energy. 


A  COURSE  IN  COMMUNISM- 
FLORIDA  SHOWS  THE  WAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  caU  attention  to  Roscoe 
Drummond's  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1963. 

In  his  article  entitled  "Course  in  Com- 
munism— Florida  Shows  the  Way,"  Mr. 
Drummond  commends  Florida  for  taking 
the  lead  in  initiating  an  effective  and 
intelligent  program  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  communism  in  public  schools. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bailey,  State  director  of 
education  and  his  deputy.  Dr.  Fred  W. 
Turner,  both  mentioned  in  the  column, 
deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  en- 
lightened approach  they  have  taken  in 
providing  Florida's  youth  with  an  ac- 
curate and  factual  understanding  of 
communism. 

As  a  Floridian.  I  am  proud  of  my 
State's  great  strides  in  this  important 


as  follows: 

CouBSE  IN  Communism— Florida  Shows  tu. 
Way  ' 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond)  -f^ 

More     southerners     have     recentlv    h«. 
speaking  out  about  the  need  for  the  So^J! 
to  give  leadership  to  the  Nation,  partlcuUH. 
on  the  crucial  front  of  public  educatlM 

Now  It's  happening. 

For  several  years  civic  groups  and  educ 
tors    have    been   groping   to   find   a  wavX! 
teach  communism  In  the  public  school/ 1« 
telllgently  and  factually  so  that  youne  J«^ 
pie  will  be  able  to  come  to  grips  imh  thi 
Issues  of  the  cold  war  on  the  basis  of  toowi 
edge,  not   merely  on  the   basis  of  fear  Z^ 
hate.  ^** 

While  many  States  have  either  been  lie 
gard  or  111  considered  in  preparing  a  teaching 
staff  and  a  curriculum  geared  honestly  tott. 
facta,  Florida  has  now  done  both,  has  dcml 
It  well,  and  Is  making  a  signal  contrlbuUon 
for  others  to  follow. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  th» 
dull,  pedantic,  bland  approach,  which  ow 
mlts  communism  to  get  away  with  Its  falie 
terminology  and,  on  the  other  hand  Uj. 
emotional,  get-ln-there-and-flght-lt  '  ap. 
proach.  which  Is  not  education  but  a  formS 
brainwashing  unworthy  of  the  respect  at 
honest  seekers  after  truth. 

Florida  has  done  It.  The  State's  textbook 
adoption  committee  has  approved  3  book* 
out  of  22  submitted.  The  one  selected  with- 
out  any  requested  change  Is  the  best  on  the 
subject.  It  Is  "The  Meaning  of  Communism  " 
written  by  William  Miller,  editorial  writer 
of  Life  magazine,  and  Is  a  192-page  text 
complete  with  picture  essays  in  color,  it 
wUl  shortly  be  on  sale  In  two  editions,  one 
as  a  textbook  with  notes  for  teachers,  and 
the  other,  minus  the  teaching  aids  to  be 
distributed  nationally  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 
It  Is  fresh,  vivid,  and  factual,  it  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  the  inquiring  mind 
Dean  Francis  O.  WUcox,  of  the  Johns  Hopkln* 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies 
says  of  It:  "It  ought  to  be  required  reading 
for  every  citizen  interested  in  world  affalrs." 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  the  Florida  textbook  adoption  commltUe 
that  It  gave  Its  first  choice  to  "The  Meaning 
of  Communism." 

The  men  who  have  put  Florida  on  thla 
sane  and  sensible  road  and  kept  It  there 
deserve  national  praise.  They  are  Dr.  Thomas 
BaUey.  State  director  of  education,  a  South 
Carolinian  who  Is  In  his  16th  year  In  this 
elective  office,  and  his  deputy.  Dr.  Fred  W. 
Turner  who,  In  preparing  the  syllabus.  Inter- 
viewed every  expert  on  the  subject  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Bailey  and  Dr.  Turner  also  pre- 
pared the  Florida  teachers  who  are  going  to 
start  teaching  this  subject  In  February.  Tliey 
obtained  funds  to  give  them  a  6-week  sum- 
mer school  at  the  State  university  where  Dr. 
Turner  and  others,  deeply  schooled  In  the 
fleld.  provided  basic  grounding  in  its 
Intricacies. 

If  communism  is  to  be  taught  In  the  public 
schools — as  It  should  be — It  ought  to  be 
taught  honestly  and  factually.  The  purpose 
should  be  to  produce  understanding,  not 
fear  or  hate. 

Any  other  approach,  warns  Dr.  John 
H.  Fischer,  president  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  means  employing  the  methods  of 
totalitarian  indoctrination  and  trying  to 
frighten  students,  a  purpose  unworthy  of 
American  education. 


«i/>rida  Is  showing  how  communism  can 
v^^iSt  m  the  schools  effectively  and  Is 
Jfvlng  the  other  States  a  valuable  lead. 

^^HAT  MAKES  AMERICA  GREAT? 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  frequently, 
vrpmbers  of  Congress,  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  receive  letters  from 
Shoolchildren  throughout  the  country 
Zking  for  advice  or  making  general  in- 
nuiries  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Many 
^es  teachers  in  our  schools  instruct 
their  classes  to  write  to  public  officials  in 
our  Gtovernment  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren might  receive  an  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  governing  body 
of  our  democracy. 

A  short  time  ago  a  little  girl  named 
Linda  Emmens  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
Ridge  Ranch  School  at  Paramus,  Njr„ 
wrote  a  letter  to  Adm.  E.  J.  Roland,  Com- 
mandant of  the  US.  Coast  Guard,  asking 
him  to  tell  her  what  makes  America 
great.  Her  letter  was  a  part  of  a  class 
project  in  which  similar  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  other  eminent  Americans. 

Admiral  Roland  is  a  sincere,  thought- 
ful, and  intelligent  leader  of  men,  and  he 
demonstrated  this  in  his  reply  to  this 
schoolgirl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Commandants  reply  to  a 
schoolgirl's  question,  "What  makes 
America  great,"  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Admiral  Roland's  Reply 

Dea»  Ijnda:  When  you  ask  what  makes 
America  great,  you  raise  so  broad  and  search- 
ing a  question  that  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  can  answer  It  to  your  satisfaction.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  try. 

Our  country.  Linda,  is  the  greatest  miracle 
of  all  time.  It  Is  a  miracle  born  of  the 
blood,  the  toU,  the  hopes,  and  the  sacrifices 
of  generations  of  men  and  women  who  valued 
JusUce  and  freedom  above  all  else.  They 
were  people  who  forsook  the  comforts  of 
their  native  lands  to  follow  the  hard  path 
of  conscience.  Against  all  odds,  they  buUt 
this  great  and  shining  monument  that  is 
known  as  America.     That  spirit   still    lives. 

It  iB  their  spiritual  legacy,  Linda,  which 
has  made  us  great.  For  America  represents, 
above  all,  the  trltimph  of  the  human  spirit 
over  adversity.  How  else  can  you  explain 
the  defeat  of  the  mighty  British  Empire  by 
a  handful  of  farmers  and  tradesmen?  With 
crude  weapons  and  with  scarcely  any  mili- 
tary training  they  overcame  the  greatest  mil- 
itary force  of  their  time.  They  won,  Linda, 
because  they  believed  In  and  knew  what 
they  were  fighting  for.  Americans  have  al- 
ways valued  freedomi  and  Justice  above  every- 
thing else.  We  are  not  jjerfect,  of  coxuse, 
and  from  time  to  time  we  have  made  mis- 
takes. But  we  have  also  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  whenever  man's  liberty  Is  threat- 
ened, we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  challenge. 

Do  not  be  deceived.  Unda,  by  those  who 
tell  you  that  Americans  have  become  soft 
and  too  occupied  with  material  things.  We 
are  still  the  descendants  of  the  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  who  left  their  bloody  footprints 
on  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge.  Motor  cars, 
television  sets,  and  washing  machines  are 
fine  things  and  they  help  to  make  life  easier 
and  more  pleasant.  But,  if  ever  our  liberty 
or  that  of  an  ally  were  threatened,  you  may 
be  sure  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  put 
aside  these  comforts  and  take  up  the  chal- 


lenge.   It  has  always  been  that  way  and  al- 
ways wlU  be. 

We  are  great.  Linda,  because  America  is 
the  gigantic  melting  pot  of  the  world.  Into 
It.  peoples  from  all  over  the  world  have 
poured,  their  skills ,  their  talents,  and  their 
hopes  for  the  future.  We  are  a  blend  of  many 
cultures,  and  this  has  g^ven  us  the  strength 
and  resiliency  of  well-tempered  steel.  More 
than  that,  we  have  shown  that  It  is  possible 
for  people  with  widely  varying  backgrounds 
to  live  together  in  peace  and  dignity.  We 
are  the  living  proof  that  democracy  works 
and  that  It  Is  the  best  system  yet  evolved 
for  the  fulfillment  of  man's  hopes.  Men 
in  the  farthest  reswihes  of  the  earth  still 
look  toward  the  United  States  as  the  great 
promise  of  the  future. 

We  are  great  because  God  has  blessed  us 
with  a  fair  and  fertile  country  and  with  a 
hard  working  and  Intelligent  citizenry.  We 
are  also  humbly  aware  that  all  of  our  bless- 
ings flow  from  Him  and  that  we  must  keep 
ourselves  worthy  of  His  favor.  In  this  hu- 
mility Ues  much  of  our  strength.  If  we 
should  ever  lose  It.  then  this  would  no  longer 
be  the  country  we  know  and  love.  But  this, 
I  am  sure  will  not  happen. 

In  this  country,  Linda,  a  man  may  go  as 
far  as  his  talents  and  energies  will  permit 
him.  With  us,  all  that  matters  is  human 
worth,  not  racial  origin  or  economic  status. 
Abraham  Lincoln  wtis  the  son  of  a  poor  fron- 
tiersman. He  grew  up  In  poverty  and  hard- 
ship and  had  very  little  formal  education. 
Yet  he  rose  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
and  became  one  of  our  greatest  men.  There 
have  been  many  others  who  have  risen  from 
obscxirlty  to  positions  of  great  honor  because 
of  their  abilities.  Americans  do  not  believe 
that  a  man's  place  In  society  is  forever  fixed 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth. 

We  Americans  are  a  great  people  who  look 
toward  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past. 
We  respect  tradition,  but  are  not  its  slaves. 
Intellectual  curiosity  Is  one  of  our  strongest 
traits.  Because  of  it,  we  are  always  ready  to 
experiment  with  new  approaches  which  offer 
promise  of  human  betterment.  It  is  this 
same  restless,  striving  spirit  which  drove 
our  ancestors  across  a  vast  continent  to  build 
a  new  nation.  We  will  respond  to  the  ad- 
venture and  excitement  of  new  frontiers. 
That  Is  why  American  science  and  Industry 
today  set  the  standard  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  are  not  afraid  to  think  greatly 
and  to  act  greatly.  We  have  accomplished 
much  to  be  proud  of.  but  there  Is  still  much 
more  to  be  done. 

When  you  grow  a  little  older.  Linda,  you 
may  sometimes  feel  disappointed  In  the 
world  we  have  given  you.  "Try  not  to  Judge 
us  too  harshly.  We  did  our  best,  but  perhaps 
we  haven't  done  enough.  I  hope  that  you 
and  your  generation  can  do  more. 

For  soon — much  sooner  than  you  realize — 
our  country's  future  will  be  In  your  hands. 
Tou  and  your  generation  wUl  have  to  make 
decisions  affecting  not  only  our  future  but 
that  of  all  mankind.  Prepare  yourself  as 
well  as  you  can  so  that  your  decisions  may 
be  wise  and  Just.  In  this  way  you  will  be 
helping  to  perpetuate  what  Lincoln  called 
man's  "last  best  hope  of  earth." 

This  has  been  a  very  long  letter.  Linda, 
and  I  hope  that  It  has  answered  some  of 
your  questions.  It  Is  good  to  know  that 
earnest  and  Intelligent  young  people  such 
as  yourself  will  one  day  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities  of  citizenship. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Adm    E.  J.  Roland, 
Commandant .   U.S.  Coast   Guard. 


I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  A  quorum  has  not  been  estab- 
lished thus  far  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  yields  for  that 
purpose  and  with  that  understan<Ung, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  with  that  un- 
derstanding. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  yield, 
without  affecting  his  right  to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Ed- 
MONDsoNl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGee]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9>  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  briefly  to  state  my  views  and  convic- 
tions relative  to  the  question  now  before 
the  Senate. 

By  now,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
crucial  issue  before  us  is  whether  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and 
thus,  as  a  continuing  body,  is  obliged  to 
conduct  all  its  initial  business  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standing  rules  which,  as 
amended,  have  governed  the  work  of  the 
Senate  since  its  very  inception. 

Mr.  President,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  my  position  is  that  I  am  opposed 
to  changing  the  traditional  rules  of  the 
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Senate  at  this  time,  by  the  proposed 
techniques,  and  through  action  by  the 
tactics  now  involved. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  would  op- 
pose all  future  proposals  to  change  rules, 
if  brought  before  the  Senate  after  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  imder  procedures  which  would  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  minority.  How- 
ever, the  shotgun  approach  of  trying  to 
establish  a  new  and  basic  Senate  rule 
to  the  effect  that  at  the  opening  of  every 
new  session  of  Congress  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate  should  be  empowered 
to  scrap  all  our  traditional  procedures 
and  to  rewrite  the  rule  book  to  best  serve 
their  desires  of  the  moment  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  proposed  cure  far  worse  and 
very  much  more  insidious  than  any  ill 
which  it  proposes  to  correct.  Hence  I 
shall  vote,  whenever  possible,  to  prevent 
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stitution  of  dangerous  precedents  as  I 
see  it.  Should  their  view  prevail  we 
would  be  faced  with  a  procedural  night- 
mare, wherein  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
could  be  drawn  in  a  political  caucus  of 
the  majority  party  without  any  concern 
for  the  very  legitimate  rights  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  minority  p»arty. 

The  majority  leader  could  then  come 
to  the  floor,  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  impose  the  party's  arbitrary  de- 
cisions upon  all  Senators.  In  fact,  it 
could  transfer  the  decisionmaking  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  the  smoke-filled  secret  caucus 

room,  where  the  majority  party  meeting     ._....o^,„,,j    ,,.  ^^,  uuumrv    mi«  ^. 
in  secret  caucus  could  determine  the  fate     must  stand  up  and  protect  thTSSf 
of  all  of  us.  and  their  position,  to  advance  arJuS^J? 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  would     and  to  determine  decisions      if^^K** 
seek  to  invoke  cloture  on  debate  by  the     beginning  of  a  session  the  minority  Lk* 

^  — w    -—--■---' ■-—  - affirmative  vote  of  a  constitutional  ma-     in  the  Senate  begins  to  throw  ol/J^^ 

such  a  sharp  departure  from  tradition  jority  that  the  existing  cloture  rule  has  the  tools  designed  to  e^ve  it^m?^*^ 
and  such  a  significant  attack  upon  the  demeaned  the  stature  of  the  Senate  and  prestige  and  stature  it  looir^f.  t^^^"' 
rights    and   influence   of    the   minority     has  made  a  mockery  of  its  role  as  a  leg-     th^  r«i„'«.if„  ^m  J:lA'°°'^^  **  *^ough 


will  be  adequately  protected'    Th» 
swer  to   this  critical   question   i.  J"' 
emphatically  that  there  will  be  ^«^ 
guarantees  in  the  future.  ^^ 

I  caU  to  the  attention  of  thp  ««  „ 
group  of  us  Republican  Senators  wh??." 
day  represent  the  party  of  the  on^" 
tion  and  the  minority  in  the  Senate  >?fi: 
whatever  their  reasons  might  be  for  vnJ 
ing  to  change  the  rules  now  by  a  m«w" 
ity  vote,  they  would  be  voting  to  d^^T 
to  a  considerable  degree.  theeffS' 

"l^v?^K^^  ^^""^^  political  minomy  oJ 
which  they  are  a  part.  I  submit  0,J 
If  a  two-party  government  is  to  opc«l 


rights  and  influence  of  the  minority 
party  in  the  Senate  at  any  given  time. 
During  the  past  several  days  we  have 
been  told  by  some,  despite  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  literally  hundreds  of  cus- 
toms and  precedents  of  the  Senate  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the 
Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body.  It  is 
the  thesis  of  this  group  that  with  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress  the  Senate 
is  bom  anew  and  bound  by  no  established 
rules  of  procedure,  save  those  which  a 
majority  in  their  beneficent  wisdom  de- 
cree to  accept.  While  these  proponents 
of  the  "noncontinuing  theory"  have  dis- 
coursed at  great  length  regarding  their 
concern  for  the  rights  of  a  minority,  it 
is,  nonetheless,  interesting  to  note  that 
no  place  in  their  grand  plan  are  there 
any  continuing  rules  to  protect  the  right 
of  a  minority  viewpoint  to  be  heard  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  this  point  will  be  stren- 
uously denied.  It  will  be  vigorously  pro- 
claimed that  no  such  unhappy  circum- 
stance is  intended  by  those  who  hold  that 
our  rules  are  to  be  written  de  novo  at 
the  opening  of  each  new  Congress.  In- 
deed, they  have  given  repeated  verbal 
assurances  that  minority  viewpoints  oon- 
ceming  our  rules  of  procedure  will  be 
given  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  Some 
inquisitive  soul  may  ask,  "What  exactly 
is  a  full  and  fair  hearing?"  The  answer, 
though  not  easy  to  discern  from  the 
debate  thus  far,  but  very  easy  to  under- 
stand once  discovered,  is  that  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  will  be  a  discussion  of  such 
duration  and  scope  as  a  simple  majority 
of  our  colleagues  may  deign  to  permit. 

If  a  Senator's  point  of  view  is  not  too 
troublesome  to  the  majority,  he  may  be 
permitted  rather  extensive  license  to  ex- 
press it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  views 
endanger  the  position  of  the  majority,  his 
opportunity  to  speak  may  be  summarily 
terminated. 

While  there  are  any  number  of  pro- 
visions in  our  statutes  and  the  laws  of 
the  land  which  have  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing or  restricting  the  fimdamental  demo- 
cratic principle  of  majority  rule,  still  we 
are  told  that  such  barriers  against  mob 
rule  and  ruthless  behavior  elsewhere 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Those  catering  this  point 
of  view  are  setting  the  stage  for  the  in- 


islative  body. 

In  the  first  place.  I  deny  that,  and  I 
deplore  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  try 
to  downgrade  the  Senate  or  to  besmirch 
its  reputation. 

Am  I  to  assume  that  we  are  Rlorifying 
the  stature  and  reputation  of  the  Senate 
as  a  body  renowned  for  orderly  and  ra- 
tional debate  by  these  antics  of  the  past 
10  days  where  a  group  of  our  colleagues 
acknowledge  and  use  certain  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  while  at 
the  same  time  denying  the  force  and 
effect  of  other  of  those  same  rules  which 
do  not  happen  to  suit  the  fancy  of  those 
who  desire  to  change  rules  that  they  do 
not  like? 

Mr.  President,  either  we  are  a  con- 
tinuing body  with  continuing  rules  or  we 
are  not;  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  Based  on  my  own 
study  it  seems  to  me  that  the  vsist  body 
of  authoritative  commentary  supports 
the  view  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  The  very  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  the  tripartite  division 
of  the  Senate  for  election  purpose  seems 
to  admit  to  only  one  conclusion  on  this 
point — that  the  Senate  was  conceived  as 
a  continuing  body.  Certainly  the  com- 
mentaries of  Madison.  Hamilton,  and  Jay 
in  the  Federalist  Papers  strongly  support 
this  position. 

Those  seeking  to  convince  us  that  rule 
XXII  has  no  force  or  effect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  unless  it  has 
been  affirmatively  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  duly  constituted  member- 
ship have  placed  great  stress  on  the 
language  in  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
providing  that  a  majority  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business.  However,  after 
havir^  made  the  flat  assertion  that  a 
majority  of  the  membership  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  which  to  my  knowl- 
edge no  one  disagrees  with,  they  have 
provided  precious  little  in  the  way  of 
cogent  argument  to  support  their  plea 
that  rule  XXII  is  not  presently  operative. 
They  argue  that  the  Senate  ha.';  no  con- 
tinuity. 

If  we  should  accept  their  arpuments. 
what  real— and  I  stress  the  word  "real"— 
guarantees  will  a  minority  ever  have 
again  that  their  ripht  to  be  fairly  heard 


the  minority  will  write  a  pretty  soi^ 
record  of  opposition  or  even  of  construe 
tive  legislation  In  the  remainder  of  th^ 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
various  protections  for  a  minority  posi 
tion  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  proposed  new  cloture  rule  being  ad 
vanced  by  those  who  also  argue  that  the 
i-ules  do  not  continue  from  Congress  to 
Congress.  While  I  feel  that  their  pro- 
posal  is  somewhat  extreme  in  allowing 
a  one-vote  majority  of  this  body's  mem- 
bership  to  cloture  debate,  I  am  not 
nearly  so  concerned  with  the  substance 
of  the  proposal  as  I  am  with  the  means 
by  which  they  suggest  it  should  be 
adopted. 

If  we  accept  their  view  today  that  the 
existing  provisions  of  rule  XXn  have 
no  force  and  effect  in  this  debate  to 
amend  that  rule,  then  what  protections 
does  a  minority  have  to  fully  air  Its 
views  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  89th 
the  90th,  or  some  future  Congress  a  will- 
ful majority  should  decide  to  further 
restrict  the  rights  of  minority  expres- 
sion in  the  Senate? 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  For  no  matter  how  often  the 
distinguished  deputy  majority  leader  or 
any  other  Senator  may  reiterate  his  as- 
surances that  the  right  of  minority  ex- 
pression will  be  fairly  protected— and  I 
do  not  doubt  his  sincerety  the  plain  and 
simple  fact  is  that  his  assurances  have 
no  more  duration  than  the  usual  new 
car  warranty— they  are  good  for  only 
24  months. 

First,  no  one  knows  that  those  who 
make  the  promises  will  be  here  when  the 
time  comes  to  perform  upon  them;  or 
second,  if  they  are  here,  and  if  they 
should  perform  In  good  faith,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  would,  that  they  in  turn  would 
not  be  overridden  by  a  majority  of  their 
associates  in  deciding  that  since  the  tool 
has  been  made  available  to  them  to 
change  the  rules  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  at  every  session,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  whittle  down  steadily  the  op- 
position and  the  power  of  the  minority. 
Once  we  destroy  our  i-ule  book,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  have  shot  the  police- 
man protecting  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity. No  one  can  promise  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  what  a  Senate  2  years 
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now  Will  do     None  of  us  knows  a  legislative  forum  of  the  several  States,  serving;  he  understands  through  years 

'^,^11  be  here  in  2  years.    If  we  are  where  all  SUtes  regardless  of  popula-  of  experience  the  vmlque  capacity  of  the 

f  ifln  the  promise  none  of  us  can  be  tion.  economic  station,  or  other  factors.  Senate  to  blunt  ill-conceived  and  irre- 

^      hP  can  sway   a  sufficiently  large  meet  on  equal  ground  for  the  purpose  of  sponsible   measures;    his  commentaries 

""^i-r  nf  his  colleagues  to  make  per-  deliberating  and  solving  mutual  and  in-  on  our  rules  are  the  product  of  vast  ex- 

numoer  oi  »"°         ,  ,a„uf„    o  rtiuirfnai  nmhipms  nerience  in  this  body  spanning  several 


?\^^ce   of   the   promise   a    reahty    2  dividual  problems, 

formanoc    ^^^  hence.  As  individual  U.S.  Senators  we  owe  to  of  the  most  critical  decades  In  the  his 

^*?^t  anyone  say  tliat  my  fears  con-  our  States  and  to  the  Nation  the  respon-  tory  of  our  RepubUc. 

«^nff  future  efforts  more  severely  to  sibility  of  maintaining  and  preserving         Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 


con- 


f!!S^p  riKht  of  minority  expression  are     this  vital  role  which  the  Senate  serves  sent  that  two  separate  quotations  from 

!^c^nftrv    let  me   direct   attention   to     in  the  total  complex  of  governmental  in-  the  article  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

W335  of  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD     stitutlons.     Perhaps  I  see  more  vividly  tMr.   HruskaI    may  be  printed  in  the 

^January  15  for  this  year,  this  ses-     the  crucial  function  which  the  Senate  Record  at  this  point. 

«inn     There  Senators  wUl  flnd  a  most     serves  as  a  protector  of  minority  views  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

fnteresting  proposal  on  the  question  of     and  ideas  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

germaneness   authored   by    the    distin-     represent  a  State  of   small  population  as  follows: 

euished  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl-     with    relatively    modest    economic    re-  The  very  first  page  of  Jefferson's  historic 

vonia  [Mr  Clark].    Under  this  proposed     sources.    In  South  Dakota  we  have  some  manual  gives  us  a  quotation  from  Hatseirs 

modification  of  rule  XIX.  the  rule  gen-     problems  and  some  interests  which  are  "Precedent*-   whicb   sets  toe  spirit  of   the 

SSS^  Voveming  debate  in  the  Senate,     not  common  to  a  majority  of  the  State.  "-^if     ''^  "th.,    r»^^hL«^  ^^i^^  i^* 

'a'Sple  majority  of  ttie  Members  pres-         They  include  such  matters  as  concern  ^^J^^^'^^SL^  pr^^'  Tn  'S  *^*"oi 

ent  and  voting  could  decree  that  ail  de-     for  our  sizable  Indian  population  and  t^eir  opponents,  the  only  weapons  by  which 

bate  on  a  particular  issue  must  be  ger-     quj.  concern  over  water  rights  and  us-  the  minority  can  defend  themselves  against 

mane  to  the  subject  matter  before  the     ages,  among  others.    These  problems  and  similar  attempts  from  those  in  power  are  the 

Senate,  and  once  such  decree  had  been     interests  are  nonetheless  important  and  forms  and  rules  of  proceeding." 

made  a  simple  majority  could  rule  as  to     j ^lly   deserving   of   attention   and   con-  The   Senate   has   zealously    guarded    this 

whether  or  not  the  statements  of  an  in-     sideration  In  the  programs  and  policies  f^^'?^;^f//''*^t"g^i,"Si  w^fc^^^^^^ 

dividual  ^^^}>^lZ'for^^^o^.  eyres'     °^  ^^^  ^^^^^""^  Government  even  though  '^^^^.'Z^^l^n  ^t^SL'S'.^^^y 

are  the  protections  for  minority  expres-     ^hey  are  uniquely  problems  reflected  in  consisted  of  19  articles.    The  total  today  is 

slon  in  this  authoritarian  rule?     Where     states  like  South  Dakota  and  some  of  its  40.  but  the  spirit  of  the  first  19  stm  prevails, 

is  the    16-member  petition   calling   for     small  neighboring  States.  There  have  been  only  four  major  recodi- 

cloture?    Where  is  the  15-day  waiting        Speaking  for  myself  and  for  my  own  fications.  in  I8O6,  1820.  1868,  and  1884.  plus 

period  before  the  cloture  vote?     Where     ^^^^^    j  ^o  not  intend  to  stand  Idly  by  ^^^  additions  made  by  the  Reorganization 

are  the  required  51  votes  to  invoke  clo-          ^    '     .^    valuable  rights  and  nreroga-  ^^^   °'    1^*®      ""^^^   revisions,    in   Haynes' 

tore?     And.  last  but  not  least    where     ?rvt4ich  South  dIS?^  :Z'^- o^t::oT:^  'XTt^el  ^.^llSn 

^?.  '^'lo  n?e\°rb?L^vS%     I  >^U     US-  senate  sacriflced  on  the  altar  of  ex-  Sor°4r when'  "S""ac^?SuSilonTf 

after  cloture  has  been  invoked?    I  will    p^^^^^^y.    The  best  assurance  we  have  changes  through  a  long  series  of  years  made 

tell  Senators  where  tnose  granaprotec-     that  those  problems  and  interests  will  re-  a    new    codification    desirable."     Numerous 

tions   for    the    niinorlty    are— tney    are     ^^.^.^   appropriate  consideration   lies   in  attempts  to  institute  drastic  changes  have 

crushed  summarily  under  the  bootheel     ^^  present  power  of  the  Senators  from  been  beaten  off.  especlaUy  in  recent  years, 

of  expediency.     No.  Mr.  President,  my           ^  Dakota   for  examole   to  obtain  a  1°  i®*^-  i»S3.  1957.  and  1959.  for  example, . 

,e.«  .re  not  lm..med_they  are  most    ^f >„?  j.rheari,S^r?ie  US  Cat^  ^L^T.^^^"^ ^Z'^^^Zr"" 

assuredly  real.                                                      ,         .           .^     threat   of  anv   eae   rule  ^^^^^  ^°  impose  a  strong  cloture  ruie. 

RE'^RVrthi:  sliC'SThreTorMs  tSticriSp^sldTrwiUfranli^'disTn!  ,  U  often  said  ^t  these  are  days  In 
Record,  m  *"  s  seMlon  If  the  enort  is  ^^^^^^^  majority  eager  to  get  on  with  which  swift  action  is  required,  in  almost 
now  successful  to  establish  the  precedent  .^^  ^^^  concepts  of  the  business  of  the  the  same  breath  we  hear  complaints  that 
that  by  majority  rule  at  the  beginnmg  g^^^^^g  congress  should  give  way  to  the  demands 
of  a  session  there  can  be  a  change  of  PrA<!irtpnt  in  th*.  PVPnt  that  anv  of  the  executive  branch  because  In  this  com- 
mie XXn.  then  by  majority  rule  at  the  .^^-  iresiaent.  "^  J"^^  f  Jf  ^^^"»?  fr^  piex  world  the  latter  has  a  firmer  grip  on  the 
beginning  of  a  session  there  can  be  a     ^f  my  colleagues  may  have  missed    t   I  P^^pie^uies. 

change  of  rule  XIX  or  of  any  other  rule,     should  like  to  commend  their  attention  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  senate  can  act  swiftly 

and  this  gag  rule  and  arbitrary  authority     ^  »  highly  illuminating  commentary  on  ^^^  ^^  ^^^,  ^  ^^^n  the  need  has  arisen. 

r»rr  K=  i,^r^7>ec^  „r.r.r.  o  TYiinnrif  V  hiHdPn      the  Character  and  nature  of  the  Senate  Furthermore,  it  is  because  of  those  very  com- 

'^^     .^^f^     ,f       L^^^ZL^JiT     rules     authored     by     the    distinguished  plenties  that  the  Senate's  dehberatlvefunc- 

under  the  ducet  description  of  genna^^^^^     ^                              ^         Nebraska     [Mr.  fion  is  now  more  valuable  than  ever.    In  my 

ness,  so   as  to   stop   without   debate   all     „_.._.,       tj^:_  outstanding  article  ap-  Judgment,  to  dilute  or  impair  it.  carries  high 

discussion  of  an  issue  which  a  majority     Slrrat  pa«  ll^of  tt?e  Cong^S^^  ^^-«''t  ^  ^^«  '^'^  °^^»°°  ^'^'^  P^i^  °' 

wishes  to  force  through  by  Immediate    ?f,^"  ^vF^^^tI^^oJ^  i«  Ii^h  h  L  «T^^^  ^^^  body, 

action.                                                                            ^"^^^.K    ?  .;!      ^P,       'o     «liV^     n     S;  Woodrow  Wilsons  words,  written  In  1885. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  view  abroad     ^TrL^^hv    t'h^^  SverT  de^    o     tSs  ^«  "  ''^'  "^'^  "  ^^''^  "*"  '^^°-    «"  ^*- 

in  thi.!  land   nprhans  rpnrpspntpd  in  this     RECORD    by    the    revered    dean    of    this  ^^^^  ^^^^t  *lt  must  be  regarded  as  no  in- 

vL!^   tw  VS!   T?«    lf^ff!;l.,„?H   v!f     ^^dy.  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  considerable  addition  to  «ie  usefulness  of 

poay,  that  the    u.b.   benate   snouia   oe     from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].    In  placing  the  Senate  that'll!  enjoys  a  much  greater 

transformed  mto  a  mimature  House  of     ^^^^  ^^.^.^j^  j^^j^j.^  ^j^^  senate,  our  vener-  freedom  of  discussion  than  the  House  can 

Representatives;  that  we  should  become     ^^^^  colleague  from  Arizona  praised  the  allow  itself.    The  Senate's  opportunities  for 

a  bicameral  legislature,  one  House  with     senator  from  Nebraska    (Mr.    Hruska]  open  and  unrestricted  dlscussionand  its slm- 

more  than  500  Members  and  one  House     ?r_  \,„„ir,,r    r^r.^,^^.^    /^„t    "tho    intHncip  Pl®.  comparatively  unencumbered  forms  of 

With  100  Members,  both  performing  the     \Z^.^^!^i  nrP.Pn^rulPs  in  a  IpSsSfve  Procedure'^nquestlonably  enable  It  to  ful- 

loglc  of  the  present  rules  in  a  legislative  „„      .^^           considerable  success  lu  high 


^U^uSng"the^l'erS"s  TSe     ^^  ^^^^^"^^ ^^^e'ZT'^^     f^i^cXs^L^^aThr^r^f  r^-^iTn.^"  '^^^ 
"op^nlnuTthi'vi^^^^^^  ^fTi     voice  for  each  of  the  several  States  in  the        ^  is  to  be  ^oped  that  the  Senate  ,^_<«n- 

rein,  they  wiU  have  the  Senate  operat-     i^'^^^^S  ^I^t 


tlnue  to  devote  Itself  to  the  traditions  and 


ing  under  the  same  "gag  rule"  proce- 


While  each  Member  of  the  Senate  is     ideals  it  represents. 


dures  that  govern  debate  in  the  House,  ^^o™  ^  discharge  his  responsibilities  in  ^    mTJNDT.     Mr.  President,  during 

I  served  for  10  years  in  the  House  of  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  in-  ^^^^  proceedings,  several  Senators,  in- 

Representatives.  and  I  acknowledge  the  dividual  conscience,  nonetheless,  each  of  eluding  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico 

need   for  rather  severe   restrictions  on  ^  ^o^^  ^  ^«"  advised  to  give  abun-  [Mr.  Anderson],  expressed  great  distress 

debate  in  a  body  of  that  size.    But  there  dant  attention  to  the  admonitions  of  the  that  the  new  Members  of  the  Senate  wiU 

is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  use  Senator  from  Arizona  as  we  dehberate  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 

of  similar  procedures  in   the   Senate,  our  position  on  the  proposed  modiflca-  rules  which  will  govern  their  actions  In 

This  body  has  an  entirely  different  char-  tion  of  the  rules.    He.  after  all.  has  par-  this  body.    Their  great  lament  is  some- 

acter  and  purpose  than  does  the  House  tlcipated  in  more  of  the  history  of  the  what  sunuslng  in  that,  according  to  the 

of  Representatives;  it  was  conceived  as  Senate  than  any  other  Member  presently  theory  propounded  by  them,  we  do  adopt 
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ecrtein  rules  in  Uiis  body  by  silent  ac- 
aulescence  and  usage. 

II  the  Senators  are  to  remain  constant 
to  that  theory,  it  would  seem  we  should 
then  consult  with  all  of  the  new  Members 
to  ascertain  whether  we  are  presently 
ad(q?ting  any  rules  through  "usage" 
which  are  particvUarly  offensive  to  them. 

Beyond  this  inconsistency  of  position 
of  Senators  who  use  the  argument  that 
we  should  change  the  rules  at  every  ses- 
sion, simply  because  new  Members  have 
been  elected  to  this  body,  I  also  sense  in 
this  type  of  argimient  certain  other  tsrpes 
of  inaccuracies.  While  I  recognize  that 
there  are  no  provisions  in  the  present 
rules  of  the  Senate  guaranteeing  to  any 
new  Member— or  any  old  Member,  for 
that  matter — the  unqiialified  right  to 
change  the  rules  of  this  body  to  suit  his 
particular  fancy,  I  am  nevertheless  un- 
able to  understand  how  the  existing  rules 
of  the  Senate  differentiate  in  their  appli- 
cation between  old  and  new  Members. 

New  Members,  like  old  Members,  can 
submit  Senate  resolutions  proposing 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules.  There  is 
no  provision  in  the  Senate  rules  which 
prevents  new  Members  from  taking  this 
action.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  no  new  Members  have  offered 
such  resolutions  in  this  Congress.  To 
my  knowledge,  none  of  our  new  col- 
leagues have  voiced  any  complaint  with 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
complaints  are  voiced  by  certain  estab- 
lished Senators,  who  have  been  sitting 
Senators  for  some  time,  who  appear  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  rules,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  rules,  which  cramps  their  desire 
for  speed  on  certain  types  of  legislation. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  new  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  not  flooded  the  hopper  with 
proposals  to  change  the  rules,  for,  after 
all.  none  of  them  have  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  their  virtues  or  vices 
through  usage  or  experience  and  to  in- 
dicate satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
with  those  rules. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  Senators  spon- 
soring immediate  changes  in  the  rules, 
without  even  any  committee  considera- 
tion of  the  proposals,  who  are  placing  the 
new  Members  in  a  disadvantageous  po- 
sition, for  it  is  they  who  would  force  them 
to  pass  judgment  on  a  rule  they  have 
never  used  or  dealt  with  and  to  pass 
Judgment  on  a  rule  with  which  they  have 
had  no  experience.  It  is  like  asking  a 
man  to  bi^  a  pair  of  shoes  before  he 
tries  them  on. 

Even  if  we  were  to  support  the  posi- 
tion that  the  present  rules  of  procedure 
somehow  deprive  new  Members  of  their 
right  to  work  their  will  on  the  Senate,  I 
do  not  understand  how  either  a  three- 
fifths  nile  or  a  51 -vote  rule  provides  new 
Members  with  any  imquaUfled  assurance 
that  their  objections  to  the  Senate  rules 
are  going  to  be  formally  considered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  new  Members  will 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
the  rules  imder  the  present  provisions  of 
rule  Xxn  than  they  would  under  either 
the  Anderson  or  the  Himiphrey  plans,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  oldtlmen. 
who  win  always  comprise  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate's  membership,  will 
have  a  more  dUScult  time  denying  them 


the  right  to  fully  speak  their  piece.  Un- 
der existing  rules  and  procedures,  new 
Members  at  least  have  the  opportunity 
to  appeftr  before  the  Rules  Committee  to 
express  their  views  and  to  argue,  if  they 
choose,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  fa- 
vor of  such  viewpoints. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  right 
to  be  heard  in  the  Senate  is  frequently 
fully  as  important  as  the  right  to  have  a 
vote,  because  it  gives  new  and  old  Mem- 
bers alike  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
viewpoint  on  prevailing  issues. 

But  if  we  shut  off  debate  before  the 
committees  have  even  been  appointed 
and  force  a  decision  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  at  each  o];>ening  session  of  a  new 
Congress,  we  virtually  deprive  all  new 
Members  for  all  time  from  having  any 
impact  on  the  writing  of  the  rules,  since 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
is  always  comprised  of  experienced  sit- 
ting Members  who  could  easily  enough 
comprise  the  majority  vote  required  un- 
der such  circumstances  to  write  the  rules 
for  all  the  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  unless  one  looks  down 
the  path  of  the  future  concerning  the 
full  impact  which  would  result  from 
changing  the  Senate  rules  at  this  time 
by  the  simple  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate advocated  by  the  proponents  of  the 
two  major  amendments  before  us.  Sena- 
tors may  very  well  deceive  themselves 
into  believing  such  a  vote  today  would 
give  them  some  protection  against  more 
drastic  and  far-reaching  rule  changes 
proposed  at  the  opening  of  the  next  or 
some  future  Senate. 

However,  once  we  establish  the  prece- 
dent that  a  simple  majority  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Congress  can  rewrite  the 
rxiles,  every  protective  shield  the  nUes 
contain  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
minority  or  to  protect  the  smaller  States 
of  the  Union  disappears  and  will  be  gone 
forever. 

This  is  a  p>oint  which  cannot  be  stressed 
too  emphatically,  because  it  is  far  too 
little  understood  across  the  country— 
that  what  is  actually  proposed  here  is 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent,  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  new  and  untried  policy  in 
American  history,  and  at  every  new  ses- 
sion the  Senate,  the  majority  party 
then  in  control,  by  a  simple  majority 
vote,  can  scrap  every  single  rule  in  the 
rulebook  tmd  write  the  rules  all  over 
again,  so  that  any  protective  clauses  in- 
corporated in  the  rules  which  might  be 
initially  adopted  are  entirely  illusive  and 
ephemeral.  This  is  true  because  the  next 
Congress  could,  under  the  same  prece- 
dent, change  all  such  rules  at  the  start 
of  the  session  and  write  the  kind  of  rules 
that  a  determined  majority  of  the  mo- 
ment— at  that  time — migfht  decide  was 
essential  for  the  achievement  of  certain 
programs  or  policies  which  they  deemed 
to  be  urgent  at  the  moment. 

Once  we  establish  the  precedent  that 
a  simple  majority,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Congress,  can  rewrite  the  rules — I 
repeat — every  single  protective  device 
for  protecting  a  minority  viewpoint  or  a 
minority  party  in  the  Senate — sometimes 
Republicans,  sometimes  Democrats, 
sometimes  a  farm  group,  sometimes  a 
city  group,  sometimes  those  from  big 
States,    sometimes    those    from    small 
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states— will  be  g<Mie  forever,  becau**  u 
will  then  be  admitted  that  cSevofc! 
more  than  half  of  thoee  voting  on  tt« 
opening  day,  can  destroy  all  the  guaU 
ians  of  the  past  and  rewrite  whauj^ 
the  majority  of  the  moment  deems  u* 
be  expeditious  for  its  own  partlcuUr 
partisan  purpose.  ^^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President   I  lU 

not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  »i#M 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator^ 
yield.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  speaks  from  grau 
experience  here  as  a  legislator,  not  oSI 
in  the  Senate  but  in  the  House  of  Re^ 
resentatives ;  but  I  do  not  rise  merely  to 
pay  him  a  compliment,  although  I  think 
his  speech  is  so  clear,  so  positive  n 
firm,  that  it  is  a  landmark  in  discu^n* 
in  a  clear,  fine  way  the  real  meaning 
of  the  proposals  for  changes  in  the  rules 
and  is  a  commentary  on  the  historlcai 
operation  of  the  Senate,  for  which  I 
commend  him. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  the  Senator  em- 
phasizes the  pKJint  that,  once  these  rule« 
are  changed,  as  the  Senator  so  well  said 
this  protection  is  gone  forever,  became 
the  trend  is  not  to  go  back  and  restore 
former  rules,  but  a  bare  majority  will 
always  demand  the  status  quo  once  such 
a  rule  is  adopted.  Is  that  not  correct' 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  correct.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  this  body  Is  governed 
in  part  by  precedent.  Once  a  pattern 
and  precedent  Is  established,  succeeding 
Congresses  will  follow  that  precedent, 
just  as  we  are  endeavoring  now  to  follow 
precedents  of  the  past. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a  protection  of 
groups,  whatever  they  are.  It  might  be 
a  political  group,  like  a  minority  party, 
be  it  Democratic  or  Republican,  or  an 
area  of  the  country,  for  example.  It 
involves  not  only  the  so-called  clrll 
rights  question,  even  though  that  is  the 
driving  force  at  this  minute.  All  this 
goes  to  protect  economic  groups,  religious 
groups,  special  political  groups,  eco- 
nomic areas  of  the  country,  political 
parties  as  such,  or  even  one  individual. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
It  protects  a  minority,  and  gives  It  a 
right  to  be  heard.  Of  course,  it  has  the 
right  to  vote.  However.  It  Is  also  Impor- 
ttuit  to  be  heard.  I  shall  allude  a  little 
later  to  some  of  my  experiences  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
right  to  be  heard  was  shut  off  time  after 
time  after  time  while  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House.  It  was  shut  off  under  the 
rules  of  the  House.  It  shows  how  a  ma- 
jority of  the  moment  can  sweep  aside  not 
only  the  opposition,  but  also  the  right 
of  the  opposition  to  present  Its  case  to 
the  public  and  have  it  considered  delib- 
erately by  those  whose  fate  and  fortunes 
are  determined  by  the  decisions  then  be- 
ing made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  more  question,  I  will  not  In- 
terrupt him  further,  and  let  him  con- 
tinue with  his  speech. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
references  to  the  new  Members  of  th* 
Senate,  the  point  being  made  on  their 
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h^Alf  that  they  have  not  had  a  chance 
S!take  part  In  the  framing  of  the  rules 
r.  JJJ  Senate.  Is  it  not  true,  if  the  new 
Sembers  were  to  vote  for  the  proposals 
JJ,wbeing  made,  that  their  first  vote  cast 
Sr  the  Senate  would  be  to  detract  from 
^d  partly  destroy  and  circumscribe 
their  own  seats  which  they  have  Just 
taken  and  their  own  position,  which 
thev  have  Just  assumed,  and  therefore, 
rtlmlnlsh  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
States  which  elected  them?  Is  that  not 
so  strikingly  clear? 

Mr  MUNDT.  Yes,  it  is.  Such  a  de- 
bate was  underway  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate.  All  of  us  were  new  Mem- 
bers at  one  Ume.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  any  new  Senator  who  comes  to  the 
Senate  after  aspiring  to  the  ofBce  and 
after  working  hard  to  convince  the 
neople  to  send  him  here,  and  after  hav- 
ing accomplished  that  goal— and  there 
is  no  easy  road  to  being  elected  to  the 
UJS  Senate — should  by  his  first  vote 
help  In  degrading  the  body  that  he  has 
aspired  to  join  and  has  finally  achieved 
in  joining.  That  is  indeed  difficult  for 
anyone  to  understand.  He  not  only 
degrades  the  body,  and  he  not  only 
weakens  the  posture  of  the  Senate,  but 
he  also  weakens  his  own  position  of  in- 
fluence, because,  if  he  sits  here  very 
long,  at  some  time  or  other  he  will  have 
the  minority  point  of  view. 

In   the    third   place,    as    I   said,    he 
weakens  his  right  to  have  any  Infiuence 
in  modifying  the  rules  of   the  Senate, 
because  he  has  helped   to   establish   a 
foitnula  whereby  hereafter  at  every  new 
session  51  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  voting  can  change  the  rules, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Members  will  be 
sitting  as   established  Members,  whose 
positions  will  carry  the  day  over  any- 
thing the  new  Members  might  propose. 
The  precedent  of  giving  power  to  a 
majority  today  to  require  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  shut  off  debate  after  due  and 
adequate   debate    in    the    next    session 
could  with  equal  ease  in  the  next  Senate 
change  the  rule  to  shut  off  debate  with 
a  simple  majority  of   the   Senate  with 
substantially  less  Intervening  debate  or 
with  no  debate  at  all.    We  would  then 
have  reached  the  practice  followed  in 
the  House,  where  the  majority  leader 
frequently  moves  the  previous  question, 
automatically    shutting    off    all    debate. 
silencing  the  minority  completely  even 
before  it  has  fully  presented  its  case,  suad 
marshaling  the  votes  previously  pledged 
in  party  caucus,  so  that  the  measure  is 
adopted  by  the   brute   force   of   a  dis- 
ciplined majority. 

In  my  10  years  in  the  House  I  saw  this 
happen  many  times.  Anyone  who  is 
seriously  interested  In  learning  why  the 
Senate  needs  some  rules  to  protect  the 
minority  position,  if  it  is  going  to  main- 
tain a  different  character  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  need  only  read 
some  of  the  past  debates  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  at  times  when  one  party 
or  the  other  had  a  predominant  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Time  after  time  In  those  10  years  I  was 
among  those  who  had  minority  view- 
points, who  desired  to  express  them  and 
who  sought  to  get  the  precious  5  minutes, 
which  is  the  maximum  time  allowable. 
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usually,    during    debate    on    important 
issues  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Time  after  time  I  foxind  myself  con- 
fronting a  door  slammed  in  my  face  by 
the  majority  leader,  who  said,  "I  move 
the  previous  question,  and  all  good  and 
loyal  Democrats  will  vote  "aye.'  "  And 
they  did. 

I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  I 
am  not  egotistical  enough  to  think  that 
I  would  have  changed  any  votes.  How- 
ever, I  might  have  reenforced  my  own 
vote  and  reassured  myself;  and  perhaps 
I  might  even  have  paved  the  way  for 
some  Senator  reading  the  debate  later 
to  be  influenced  in  part  by  the  proposals 
which  I  had  made. 

Mr.  President,  turning  the  Senate  over 
to  the  design  and  the  determination  of 
any  willful  majority  is  a  step  backward 
and  a  step  downward.  No  line  of  argu- 
ment and  no  series  of  synthetic  promises 
by  those  who  now  propose  to  let  two- 
thirds  or  three -fourths  or  51  percent 
shut  off  debate  after  a  certain  time,  can 
guarantee  the  Senate  against  moving 
steadily  to  the  position  of  partisan  cm-- 
tailment  of  debate  where  the  House  is 
today. 

That  is  the  ultimate  and  logical  des- 
tination toward  which  we  move  when  we 
accept  the  thesis  that  a  majority  should 
be  able  to  work  its  will  at  any  time  in  any 
way  and  shut  off  the  right  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  be  heard. 

It  is  precisely  this  destination,  of  cut- 
ting off  debate  summarily,  by  a  motion  of 
the  previous  question,  that  Senators  in- 
vite upon  themselves,  if  we  adopt  the 
practice  and  establish  the  precedent  of 
rewriting  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  a 
simple  majority  at  each  new  session  of 
the  Senate. 

That  is  why  I  said  earlier  I  am  against 
a  change  in  the  rules  at  this  time,  of  the 
type  produced  by  the  tactics  now  being 
used.  I  tun  prepared  to  vote  for  a  change 
In  the  rules,  through  an  orderly  course, 
after  committee  hearings,  which  will 
protect  the  rights  of  minorities  and  will 
protect  the  concept  that  this  is  a  con- 
tinuing body  whose  rules  do  not  auto- 
matically evaporate  and  disappear  with 
the  opening  of  every  new  session  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  each  time  we  become  a 
new  and  uncharted  body,  to  be  guided 
by  the  whims  and  by  the  determination, 
or  by  the  power  politics,  of  the  majority 
of  the  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  action  which  would 
give  that  type  of  power  to  any  majority 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Senate  would 
stab  in  the  back  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  our  traditional  two-party 
system  of  government  in  America. 

In  fact,  one  could  build  a  pretty  sound 
case  for  requiring  a  two-thirds  rule  of 
the  Senate  to  change  Its  rules  at  any 
time,  inasmuch  as  most  Senators  agree 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body 
in  virtually  all  respects.  Rules  are  cre- 
ated in  the  main  to  protect  the  minority. 
A  majority  csin  always  work  its  will  wiUi 
or  without  rules  of  procedure.  Rules 
are  tools  designed  to  protect  the  minor- 
ity. Just  as  the  Constitution  is  a  great 
charter  of  freedom  to  protect  the  minor- 
ity. Majorities  throughout  history  have 
always  found  a  way  or  ways  of  exercis- 
ing the  power  to  get  what  they  want. 


Minorities    need     rules,     ooostitutioos. 
precedents,  orders,  and  procedures. 

As  one  member  of  a  miiMHrttgr,  a  small 
Republican  minority  comprised  of  one- 
third  of  the  UJS.  Senate.  I  am  one  Re- 
publican who  will  not  voie  to  destooy  the 
power  of  his  minority  to  exercise  a  little 
influence  in  the  U£.  Suiate.  But  that 
is  what  we  would  do  if  we  handed  to 
the  majority  on  the  opening  day  of  a 
Congress  the  power  to  write  any  kind 
of  nUe  it  wanted;  to  write  it  with  the 
assurance  that  within  the  party  caucus 
51  percent  of  those  who  belonged  to  that 
majority  could  say,  "This  Is  going  to  be 
it."  If  that  were  to  happen,  the  mi- 
nority would  have  its  power  to  disagree 
shut  off  siunmarily. 

It  is  a  dangerous  procedure  to  try  to 
seek,  at  one  stake  of  history,  rule 
changes  to  attain  a  specific  objective 
which  happens  to  be  desired  by  a  ma- 
jority, for  the  majority  can  destroy  for- 
ever all  of  the  protective  mantle  that 
wise  and  prudent  rules  provide  for  the 
minority  of  the  Senate. 

Our  constitutional  forefathers  recog- 
nized that  in  some  matters  it  was  not 
wise  and  proper  to  permit  a  simple  ma- 
jority to  prevail  on  every  issue  and  to 
decide  every  public  question  or  proce- 
dural process.  The  Constitution  or  the 
amendments  thereto  provide  in  at  least 
eight  different  cases  for  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

Impeachment  convictions  require  the 
concturence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers present. 

Expulsion  of  a  Member  requires  the 
concurrence  of  a  two-thirds  majority. 
Overriding  a  veto  requires  approval  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Members. 

I  do  not  know  whether  those  who  wish 
to  substitute  the  power  of  an  uncon- 
trolled and  undirected  power  of  a  major- 
ity for  orderly  procedure  want  to  change 
all  these  provisions  as  well;  but  one  pro- 
posal would  seem  to  make  about  as  much 
logic  as  the  other,  because  they  are  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  majority  is 
always  right,  and  that  the  majority  is 
always  right  on  time.  Both  of  those 
premises  may  be  completely  fallacious. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  required  by  consti- 
tutional provision. 

For  example,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Sen- 
ators is  provided  on  certain  other  orders 
and  resolutions. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may 
be  presented  by  two -thirds  of  both 
Hoxises,  when  they  deem  it  necessary. 

I  once  offered  in  the  Senate,  and  had 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it,  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  have  changed 
the  Electoral  College  procedures  and 
would  have  destroyed  the  most  uncon- 
scionable and  notorious  violation  of  civil 
rights  In  America;  namely,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  provided  the 
right  to  vote  with  equal  impact  in  the 
election  of  a  President.  Much  support 
was  developed.  The  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  Senate;  but 
because  the  Constitution  provides  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  requires  a 
two-thirds  majority,  the  proposed 
amendment  failed.  I  do  not  favor 
changing  the  rules  because  my  amend- 
ment failed.  I  favor  conducting  an 
educational  campaign  to  point  out  the 
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iojustioe  and  the  lack  of  proprle^  of 
giving  to  a  single  Individual  voter  In  the 
State  Ol  Hew  York  45  pencils  and  45 
ballots  as  It  were  and  the  right  to  vote 
45  times  for  President,  when  an  equally 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citiaen  In  Dela- 
ware Is  given  only  an  equivalent  of  3 
pencils,  3  bcdlots,  and  3  votes  for  Presi- 
dent. There  is  something  basically 
wrong  in  that  procedure. 

Oh.  how  I  wish  those  who  plead  so 
hard  for  changes  in  the  rules  under  the 
guise  of  providing  some  kind  of  auto- 
matic civil  rights  would  devote  a  little 
attention  to  providing  some  support  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12,  which  would 
equalize  the  voting  power  of  individual 
citizens  in  the  United  States  for  Presi- 
dent, and  not  have  the  privileged  type  of 
Ist-class  citizen  vote  for  a  bloc  of  45 
votes,  while  the  "15th-class  citizen," 
down  at  the  bottom,  has  only  3  votes,  in 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Nevada,  and 
some  other  States. 

Ah,  Mr.  President,  the  constitutional 
forefathers  and  those  who  have  revised 
the  Constitution  understood  this  situa- 
tion well.  They  provided  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  treaties  shall  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  present.  I 
supp<»e  some  eager  beaver  will  argue 
that  that  could  be  done  by  a  majority, 
or  51  Senators.  But  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  those  wise  predecessors  of 
ours  felt  that  a  vote  of  more  than  a  bare 
majority  on  some  issues  was  necessary: 
When  we  rewrite  certain  precedents; 
when  we  amend  provisions  dealt  with  in 
our  constitutional  charter  of  freedom; 
when  we  disrupt  procedures  which  have 
existed  for  centuries.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  those  changes  shall  be 
made  by  something  more  than  a  major- 
ity vote.  That  paakes  sense,  and  it  has 
served  our  Republic  well. 

In  the  instance  when  the  election  of 
the  Vice  President  should  fall  to  the 
Senate,  again  the  Constitution  provides 
for  a  two-thirds  vote. 

On  the  removal  of  a  disability  for 
membership  in  the  Congfess^i  when  it  is 
caused  by  a  Member  having  been  in- 
volved in  an  insurrection,  ^a  two-thirds 
vote  is  required. 

So,  from  my  own  studies,  I  know  there 
are  at  least  eight  instances  in  which  the 
Constitution  stipulates.lhat  a  two-thirds 
vote  shall  be  required ;  in  some  instances 
to  make  decisions  which  are  less  far 
reaching  in  their  implication  and  less 
important  in  their  concept  than  the 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate,  to  give 
a  simple  majority  of  the  U.B.  Senate  the 
right  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  at 
the  opening  of  every  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  times  when 
speed  and  haste  are  not  the  best  guide- 
lines to  correct  achievement.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  determining  the  rules  which 
govern  the  procedure  and  protect  the 
smaller  States  and  the  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  one  of  those 
times.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  make 
the  fatal  mistake  of  substituting  speed 
for  substance  by  permitting  the  majority 
of  its  Members  to  change  the  rules  with- 
out committee  consideration  and  by  an 
abortive  majority  vote. 

I  do  not  believe  that  civil  rights  is  an 
issue  at  all  in  this  debate.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  in  the  24  years  I 


have  been  a  Member  of  the  n.S.  Con- 
gress. I  have  voted,  without  exception, 
for  all  the  protective  civil  rights  measiu'es 
which  have  come  up  for  a  vote.  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  will  now 
vote  to  destroy  the  protective  rules  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  achieve  some 
new  and  unnamed  protective  legislation 
for  minorities;  which,  if  it  is  good,  is 
wise,  and  is  prudent,  can  be  enacted  un- 
der the  present  rules,  as  we  have  dem- 
onstrated time  after  time  after  time  in 
the  Senate. 

No;  something  far  deeper,  more  im- 
portant, and  more  fundamental  than 
any  civil  rights  proposal  is  involved  in 
this  debate.  It  is  the  citizenship  rights 
of  all  Americans.  It  is  the  right  of  all 
minorities,  not  merely  a  racial  minority 
or  a  religious  minority  or  a  geographical 
minority.  It  is  the  right  of  all  minorities 
in  America  to  be  protected  and  to  be 
heard. 

The  pendulum  swings  back  and  forth 
in  our  political   successes  and   defeats. 

While  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  a 
group  of  Republicans  who,  in  the  present 
Senate,  constitute  a  small  minority,  that 
has  not  always  been  the  case,  and  it  will 
not  always  be  so  in  the  future.  So  it  is 
now  incumbent  upon  those  of  us  who 
today  are  members  of  the  minority  to 
continue  the  fight  which  has  been  fought 
for  years  by  minority  members  of  both 
parties  in  the  Senate:  namely,  the  fight 
to  keep  the  rules  of  the  game  fair  and 
to  establish  the  position  of  minorities  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  be  heard,  and 
so  that  small  States  will  have  the  same 
rights  that  big  States  have,  and  to  pro- 
vide in  the  Senate  a  cooling-off  process, 
so  that  the  whims,  heats,  and  passions 
of  emotion  cannot  stampede  through  a 
bicameral  system,  proposed  legislation 
which  the  bicameral  system  was  designed 
to  slow  down  or  to  stop. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
sound  and  prudent  advice  of  a  news- 
paper writer  in  New  York — one  who,  I 
am  sure,  cannot  correctly  be  accused  of 
being  "anti-civil  rights" — whatever  that 
term  means.  Usually  it  means  some- 
thing to  fit  the  particular  political  am- 
bitions of  some  particular  political  can- 
didate who  is  running  for  ofiBce,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  understand,  because  there 
never  seems  to  be  very  much  consistency 
about  the  application  of  the  term  or 
about  the  votes  cast  by  Members  on  vari- 
ous issues  of  that  sort.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  properly  call 
Walter  Lippmann  "anti-civil  rights." 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  two  excerpts  from  arti- 
cles by  Walter  Lippmann  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  first  excerpt 
is  from  an  article  written  by  him  in  1949. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  From  Column  WRrrrEN  bt  Walter 
Lippmann  in   1949 

In  the  American  system  of  government 
the  right  of  democratic  decision  has  never 
been  Identified  with  majority  rule  as  such. 
The  genius  of  the  American  system,  unique  I 
believe  among  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
is    that    It   limits    all    power — including    the 


power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  do»» 
whether  Ui  a  king,  a  president,  a  legiiuu,' 
majority,  a  popular  majority,  u  alien  to  th! 
American  Idea  of  democratic  decisions 

The  American  Idea  of  a  democratic  Heci 
slon  has  always  been  that  Important  minor! 
ties  must  not  be  coerced. 


Excerpt  Fbom  Column  Written  bt  Waltb 
Lippmann  in  Januakt  19§i 

The  problem  of  the  Senate,  on  the  otter 
hand,  involves  questions  of  high  con«tlt« 
tlonal  principle.  The  crux  of  the  question  li 
not  whether  the  majority  should  rule  but 
what  kind  of  majority  should  rule.  Shtli 
It  be  a  simple  numerical  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting?  Shall  it  h> 
two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators  elected?  (v 
shall  It  be  something  between  the  two? 

Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  argument.  Whtt 
kind  of  majority  shall  have  the  right  to  eiw 
debate  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore  to  brla» 
about  a  vote?  The  kind  of  majority  that  hj 
the  power  to  do  this  has  the  power  to  le«i« 
late.  ^ 

The  recognition  that  there  may  be  varlouj 
kinds  of  majorities  Is  deeply  Imbedded  in  the 
Constitution.  Simple  majority  rule— one 
more  than  half  a  quorum — Is  by  no  mean* 
the  general  principle  of  the  Constitution 
Constitutional  amendments,  the  expulsion  of 
Members,  the  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto,  require  two-thirds  of  all  the  Senaton 
elected.  Treaties  and  impeachments  requln 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 

Why  these  variations?  Because  these  ire 
questions  which  involve  the  whole  Nttlon 
•  *  •  the  Constitution  requires  that  such 
grave  decisions  shall  have  a  large,  not  merely 
a  simple  majority. 

In  my  view  It  Is  Important.  Indeed  vital 
to  our  liberties,  to  preserve  the  principle 
that  for  great  issues,  for  Issues  that  affect 
deeply  great  regions  or  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, there  should  be  required  more  th^^i 
a  simple  majority.  For  we  must  never  for- 
get that  majorities  are  not  always  liberal 
and  that  they  may  be  quite  tyrannical.  It 
Is.  I  have  always  thought,  a  short  view  of 
history  to  equate  simple  majority  rule  with 
the  defense  of  the  civil  rights  of  Negroes. 

The  civil  rights  of  all  Americans  will  be 
safer  if  within  the  Senate,  which  represent! 
the  federal  principle,  we  do  not  give  ab- 
solute power  to  slmplB  majorities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond excerpt  is  from  an  article  wrftten 
by  Mr.  Lippmann  long  after  he  wrote 
the  first  one  in  1949.  The  second  one 
was  written  in  January  1961.  WitH  re- 
markable consistency  for  any  columnist, 
Mr.  Lippmann  has  adhered  to  his  posi- 
tion and  has  reiterated  his  logic  and  his 
counsel,  because  in  the  second  article  he 
again  pointed  out  the  basic  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
the  importance  of  retaining  rules  which 
will  perpetuate  and  protect  those  differ- 
ences. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield  briefly,  to  permit  me  to  make  an 
observation? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  a  summary  of  the  speech  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
be  that  the  Senate  is  really  fighting  for 
its  life  as  a  legislative  institution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  In  fact,  I  will  go 
further:  The  Senate  is  fighting  for  both 
its  life  and  the  life  of  the  Republic.  We 
are  here  today,  and  gone  tomorrow;  but 
there  has  been  a  Senate  for  a  long,  long 
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time. 


So  it  is  rather  interesting  to  ob- 
^e  that  never  before  has  the  Senate 
cfircumbed  to  the  temptaUon  to  attempt 
to  reach  some  inunediate  objective  by 
rreating  a  situation  in  which  mob  rule 
ran  Dievail  in  the  Senate.  However,  that 
ifwhat  would  be  the  case  if  the  majority 
Sere  to  be  given  the  right  to  destroy  all 
the  protections  of  the  past,  to  scrap  all 
the  precedents,  and  to  rewrite  the  rules 
bv  majority  vote.  So  we  are  fighting  for 
the  life  of  the  Senate  and  the  life  of  the 
Republic,  because  this  country  did  not 
eet  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  in  less  than 
^00  years,  and  did  not  become  the  oldest 
covei-nmental  body  operating  under  its 
original  charter  with  a  parliamenUiT 
<;vstem— despite  our  youthfulness  in 
comparison  with  other  countries— by 
doing  everything  all  wrong. 

We  achieved  our  successes  because  we 
have  failed  to  yield  to  the  temptations 
which  majorities  in  other  countries  so 
frequently  have  carried  to  excess:  and 
I  hope  we  do  not  destroy  a  great  citadel 
ol  freedom  here,  under  the  false  notion 
that  by  doing  so,  in  some  way  or  other 
we  shall  be  helping  temporarily  some 
minority  with  some  problem  in  some 
area,  because  those  minorities,  along 
with'  all  other  Americans,  would  suffer 
ereatly  once  the  character  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  of  two- 
party  government  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  stated  that 
those  of  us  who  adhere  to  the  two-party 
system— and  I  believe  that  almost  every- 
one in  the  country  does  adhere  to  that 
general  system — must  realize  that  the 
demands  of  the  two-party  system  are 
such  that  there  must  be  some  place 
where  the  minority  cannot  be  written  off 
at  a  caucus  of  the  majority  party. 

In  that  connection.  I  recall  that  for  28 
of  the  40  years  between  1913  and  1953. 
the  Republican  Party  was  the  minority 
party;  and  at  present  it  seems  that  that 
party  will  have  a  longer  drought  than 
that.  Certainly  these  rules  have  at  all 
times  protected  the  minority  party — at 
one  time,  the  Democratic  Party;  and 
now,  the  Republican  Party.  So  I  think 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ren- 
dered a  distinct  service  by  making  thai 
point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Certainly  these  po- 
htical  droughts  are  not  identified  with 
only  one  party.  I  remember  when  there 
was  a  drought  for  the  Democratic 
Party — a  period  when  it  had  very  small 
numbers  among  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  when  Republican  Presidents  were 
being  elected  again  and  again  and  again. 
At  that  time  many  persons  said,  "I 
think  the  Democratic  Party  is  about  to 
die.    This  is  about  the  end  of  it." 

But  that  did  not  happen;  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  came  up  with  popular  issues 
and  popular  candidates,  and  the  p>en- 
dulum  swung  over,  until  finally,  after 
about  the  third  election  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  many  persons  said,  "I  guess 
the  Republican  Party  is  all  over.  It  is 
out  of  contact  with  the  people,  and  it 
does  not  provide  the  things  that  people 
want.   It  is  downed  to  die." 

But  then  there  came  along  a  popular 
figure  and  some  good  issues  and  emo- 


tional situations,  and  then  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower was  elected  President,  and  later 
was  reelected,  almost  without  serious 
opposition.  Then  the  pendulum  once 
again  swung  the  other  way.  It  will  again 
reverse  its  direction  in  some  future 
election. 

So  it  is  clear  that  it  is  most  important 
that  at  all  times  the  minority  be  pro- 
tected, both  for  its  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  other  minorities,  yet  to  come. 
It  is  essential  that  at  all  times  the  mi- 
nority have  the  right  to  be  heard  and 
have  is  rights  maintained. 

In  fact,  I  su.spect  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  protection  of  such  rights,  some  of 
the  disciples  of  despair  who  argued  that 
either  the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Re- 
publican Party  might  disappear  might 
have  been  vindicated  in  their  prediction, 
because  it  was  only  as  a  result  of  Uie 
right  to  present  differing  points  of  view 
that  the  Republican  minorities  became 
majorities,  and.  later,  that  the  E>emo- 
cratic  minorities  became  majorities,  and 
that  thus  it  has  been  possible  to  protect 
the  two-party  system. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  you  suppose 
that  is  so?  Certainly  the  good  Lord  in 
all  His  wisdom  has  not  been  able  to  help 
us  figure  out  a  better  means  than  the  two 
parties  to  protect  the  American  people. 
Other  countries,  despite  all  their  efforts, 
have  not  been  able  to  improve  on  our 
system.  Our  system  has  worked  and 
"clicked"  because  we  have  a  body  of  laws, 
precedents,  and  constitutional  provisions 
and  we  maintain  a  federated  system  of 
government  in  a  republic. 

Therefore,  why  take  the  machine 
apart,  scatter  its  pieces  to  the  four 
winds,  and  try  to  produce  something 
new,  something  untested  and  untried, 
merely  because  a  determined  majority 
of  the  moment  wants  to  push  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  day  around  a  little  bit  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  push  other  people 
around.  If  that  were  to  happen,  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  create  a  Frankenstein 
which  perhaps  would  devour  something 
a  great  deal  more  precious  than  the 
laudable  enunciated  goals  of  those  who 
want  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
so  they  can  have  their  way  at  this  time 
without  delay,  in  seeking  certain  objec- 
tives which  they  have  in  mind. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


NOMINATION    OF   BILL   D.    MOVERS 

TO  BE  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

PEACE   CORPS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, January  22,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  by  the  President  of 
Mr.  Bill  D.  Moyers  to  the  post  of  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
nonoination  was  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  December  29. 

Mr.  Bill  D.  Moyers  is  a  28-year-old 
man  from  Texas.  He  is  a  former  Texas 
radio,  television  and  newspaper  reporter. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Moyers  puts  him 
in  a  $20.000-a-year  post  in  the  interna- 
tional Peace  Corps  operation  of  our 
Government. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  there  were  present  four 
members  of  the  committee    Proxies  were 


m  the  possession  of  the  chairman.  When 
the  vote  for  the  approval  of  the  nomi- 
nation came,  I  voted  against  the  ap- 
proval. The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee voted  in  favor  of  it. 

In  expressing  my  opposition,  I  did  so 
on  the  basis  that  the  nomination  is  not 
healthy  from  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ing jn  the  people  of  our  country  a  confi- 
dence in  the  fiscal  policies  of  our  Federal 
Government.  Prior  to  coming  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Government,  the  nom- 
inee occupied  three  posts  in  private  in- 
dustry. He  worked  for  $5,500  a  year, 
$6,000  a  year,  and  then  $8,000.  He  came 
10  work  for  the  Federal  Government  at 
a  salary  of  SIO  000.  and  in  3  months  he 
was  elevated  to  $15,000.  He  has  been 
w  ith  the  Peace  Corps  for  2  years. 

I  do  not  detract  from  the  type  of 
work  which  he  did.  He  is  completely 
lacking  in  experience.  Nothing  that  he 
has  done  demonstrates  a  timber  that 
comes  from  experience. 

At  the  hearing  I  asked  the  young  man 
quite  a  number  of  questions.  To  those 
questions  he  gave  answers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  newspaper 
article  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
the  questions  which  I  directed  to  him 
and  the  answers  which  he  gave. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair*.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  testimony  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ex-JoHNsoN  Aid,  28,  Gets  Peace  Coeps  Post 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  December  29. — President 
Kennedy  today  named  28-year-old  Bill  D 
Moyers,  a  former  Texas  radio,  television,  and 
newspaper  reporter,  to  the  •20,00C-a-year  post 
as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  job  to  which  Mr.  Kennedy  announced 
his  Intention  to  appoint  Mr.  Moyers  requires 
Senate  confirmation.  He  will  serve  under 
the  President's  brother-in-law.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  who  heads  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Moyers.  a  onetime  Rotary  Interna- 
tional fellowship  winner  and  a  consultant  In 
the  days  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  being 
formed,  served  as  executive  assistant  to  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  during  the  1900  Kennedy- 
Johnson  election  campaign.  He  became  a 
personal  assistant  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  1956. 

He  is  believed  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
youngest  appointees  In  an  administration 
t  hat  has  been  noted  for  caUlng  upon  younger 
men  to  serve  In  Governn»ent  posts. 

Mr.  Moyers  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  where  be  studied  journalism.  He 
is  m&rried  to  the  former  Judltb  Davidson,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  end  they  have  two  children. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Senator  I^cschk,  do  you 
wish  to  ask  questions? 

Senator  Lausche.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  ask 
questions. 

The  calculated  cost  of  $9,000  a  year  per 
worker,  has  It  gone  up  since  the  Peace  Corps 
was  established  ? 

Mr.  MoYEas.  No,  sir  The  cost  factors 
have  remained  consistent. 

Senator  Laubchb.  Now,  then,  may  I  ask 
what  are  these  630  Peace  Corps  workers 
doing  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  MoYixB.  They  are  primarily  serving 
as  teachers'  assistants,  Senator  Lattsche. 
They  are  working  In  remote  villages  as 
asslsunts  to  the  Filipino  teachers,  and  they 
are  doing  two  things : 

One,  helping  In  the  teaching  of  English, 
and.  second,  helping  In  the  teaching  of  math 
and  the  sciences. 

Senator  LArscHE,  Do  you  know  what  the 
salary  of  the  Philippine  teachers  Is? 
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Ur.   MoTBS.  Ym,    air;    It   ia    somewhere 
•round  too  s  month. 

Senator  LATiacH*.  That  would  be  $1,080  a 

year? 

Mr.  Moms.  Something  like  that.  yee.  sir. 

Senator    Lauschm.  We    are    sending    our 

Peace  Corps  workers  to  that  country  at  a 

cost  of  tS.OOO? 

Mr.    Moms.  However,    Senator.    In    the 

Philippines  our  people 

Senator  Lauschx.  You  can  answer  that 
yes  or  no. 

Mr.  MOTxss.  Yes.  The  cost  of  each  volun- 
teer In  the  Philippines  Is  99.000.  but  he  only 
gets  900  a  month  as  a  living  allowance  in  the 
Philippines. 

Senator  Lattscsi.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
what  Is  the  cost  of  our  exchange  per  year  of 
teachers? 

The  CBAnuiAN.  I  haven't  looked  at  It  re- 
cently. Senator  Laxwchi,  but  my  memory  of 
It  last  year  or  the  year  before  was  substan- 
tially less  than  that,  but  It  varies. 

You  see,  a  student  who  goes  abroad  gets 
varying  amounts  according  to  living  stand- 
ards In  the  country,  and  this  Is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3,000.  But  If  you  get  a  teacher, 
a  professor,  out  of  a  school,  It  wlU  vary 
according  to  the  position.  That  may  run 
up  to  as  high  as  $6,000  or  $7,000.  It  Is  very 
rare  that  It  goes  over  that. 

I  would  say  the  average  certainly  would 
not  be  over  $6,000. 

(At  this  point,  Senator  Lono  enters  the 
hearing  room.) 

Senator  Lattschx.  Well,  the  chairman 
asked  you  this  question  and  I  want  to 
repeat  it: 

If  we  send  teachers  with  experience  and 
training  under  the  exchange  program  to 
these  foreign  countries  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  a 
y^vr.  how  do  you  Justify  sending  a  Peace 
Corps  worker  at  $9,000? 

Mr.  Menu.  WeU.  one  of  the  Justiflcations, 
Senator  Laxtscrk.  Is  that  they  are  wanted, 
they  are  requested  by  the  host  country 
people. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  Philip- 
pines, for  example,  ever  requested  630  ex- 
change students  to  teach  in  the  rural  vil- 
lages of  the  Philippines.  They  requested  \u 
to  do  It  and  we  re8ix>nded,  and  have  sent  the 
people  there  to  do  this  particiUar  work. 

I  am  q\iite  happy  to  supply  for  the  record 
a  breakdown  of  the  oost  factors  of  volunteers, 
and  would  like  to  see,  perhaps,  a  comparison 
made  between  those  cost  factors  and  the 
cost  factors  of  an  exchange  student. 

Senator  Iiauschx.  You  have  not  answered 
my  question:  How  do  you  Justify  sending 
Peace  Corps  workers  who  are  recently  gradu- 
ate studen-  ...  $9,000  a  year,  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000,  and  experienced  teachers  in  colleges 
under  the  exchange  program   at   $5,000? 

Mr.  MoTxas.  WeU,  the  Justification.  Sena- 
tor Lauschx.  comes  In  the  breakdown  of  the 
oost  factor. 

Por  example,  we  provide  a  2-  to  3 -month 
training  program  for  our  people  that  I  do 
not  believe  Is  provided  by  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. This  Is  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  domestic  cost  of  Peace  Corps. 

I  would  think  that  that  would  account 
for  one  of  the  major  reasons  that  the  cost, 
the  per  year  cost,  for  Peace  Corps  volimteers 
is  more  than  the  per  year  cost  for  an  ex- 
change student. 

Senator  Lauschx.  That  wovdd  mean,  then 
that  what  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
provided  In  training  teachers  without  cost 
to  \is  we  provide  In  the  Peace  Corps  by  giving 
them  this  preliminary  training,  and  that 
adds  to  the  costs. 

Mr.  MoTXBS.  We  provide  training.  Senator 
Lauschx.  for  the  particiilar  assignment  that 
the  person  is  going  to.  A  person  who  comes 
out  of  a  teacher  training  program,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  University  of  Texas  probably 
has  not  been  prepared  to  teach  English  as  a 
second  langtiage  in  the  Philippines  or  Indo- 


nesia or  any  other  country.  We  provide  a 
2-  to  3-month  training  program  which  b\iilds 
upon  what  the  person  learned  In  college  and 
at  the  iinlverslty. 

Senator  Lauschx.  May  I  put  this  question 
on  this  thought:  Then  you  say  that  in  the 
operation  of  the  Peace  Corps,  it  is  proper 
and  Just  and  reasonable  to  send  teachers  to 
these  foreign^  coxm tries  at  a  oost  of  $9,000  a 
y®ar  when  under  the  exchange  program  we 
can  send  experienced  professors  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000?     You  can  answer  that  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  MoTEJts.  I  cannot  answer  that  yes  or 
no.  Senator. 

Senator  Lauschx.  That  Is,  can  you  answer 
it  yes  or  no  and  then  give  your  explanation, 
after  you  have  given  the  yes  or  no  answer? 

Mr.  MoTiBS.  Would  you  rephrase  the 
question? 

Senator  Lauschx.  Would  you  please  read 
the  question,  Mr.  Reporter? 

(Senator  Lauschx's  question  was  read  by 
the   reporter.) 

Mr.  MoTxxs.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is,  I  think,  yes,  it  is  Justified. 

Senator  .Lauschx.  You  say  it  Is  Justified'' 

Mr.  MoTxas.  Yes;  1  think  it  Is  Justified 

Senator  Lauschx.  Now,  then,  how  many 
persons  do  we  have  in  the  central  office  at 
the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  MoTXRs.  About,  the  last  count  was. 
435  permanent  positions  filled  at  the  Peace 
Corps  and  approximately  75  to  80  of  what 
we  call  temporary  people. 

Senator  Lauschx.  That  Is  In  the  central 
office?  I 

Mr.  MoTKBs.  Yes.  sir.  | 

Senator  Lauschx.  So  of  the  employees  that 
you  now  have  there  are  500  In  the  central 
office? 

Mr.  MoTERs.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Lauschx.  And  your  salary  was  how 
much,  is  how  much,  under  your  present  posl- 
ition? 

Mr.  MoTEXs.  $20,000  a  year. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Under  the  new  position 
it  will  be  $19,500? 

Mr.  MoTxas.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  your  native  State  is? 

Mr.  MoTzxs.  Texas. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Texas.  How  many  Jobs 
have  you  had  in  private  industry  before  you 
went  to  work  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  MoTxxs.  I  never  worked  for  private  In- 
dustry. I  have  held  a  Job  la  communica- 
tions, one  for  an  institution  and  one  for  a 
newspaper;  that  is  three. 

Senator  Lauschx.  All  right.  I 

In  communications,  was  thai  at  college? 

Mr.  MoTxss.  It  was  while  I  was  in  school. 
Senator,  but  it  was  a  full-time  Job.  It 
might  as  well  have  been  not  as  a  student. 

Senator  Lauschx.  And  you  were  a  radio  an- 
nouncer? 

Mr.  MoTKRs.  No.  I  was  assistant  news 
editor  for  television  and  radio. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  your  pay  in 
that  Job? 

Mr.  MoTxas.  Eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Senat<»-  Laxtbche.  Yes.  When  did  you  hold 
that  Job? 

Mr.  MoTERs.  That  was  in  1954  throujrh 
1957.  * 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  the  next  Job 
that  you  held? 

Mr.  MoTBU.  The  next  year.  Senator,  I 
spent  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  study- 
ing. I  returned  to  take  a  Job  while  I  was  in 
college  studying  for  another  degree  at  the 
theological  seminary. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  the  pay  of 
that? 

Mr.  MoTExa.  It  was  $6,000,  but  I  was  in 
school. 

Senator  Lauschx.  That  was  in  a  religious 
institution? 

Mr.  MoTXRs.  Yes. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  the  third  Job 
you  held? 
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Mr.  MoTBs.  That  was  back  prtor  to  «,- 
lege  when  I  was  sporta  editor  foTa^iS" 
paper  in  Houston,  Tte.  "•••- 

^^nator   Lauschx.  What   was   the   p.y  ^ 

Mr.  MoTxas.  About  $5,800. 
^^Senator  Lauschx.  Plfty-flve  hundred  dol. 

Now  then,  when  did  you  first  go  to  »«.► 
for  the  GJovernment?  *** 

Mr.  MoTxxs.  WeU,  I  spent  one  brief  rti»i 
in  1954,  but  I  came  in  1959  full  time  * 

Co^J??^""  ^''^"■-  '^"  '^»*  ^th  the  ^nat 

Mr.  MoYEBS.  No.  That  was  with  the  th.« 
Senator  Johnson.  ^  "**» 

Senator  Lauschx.  You  were  in  his  offlce? 
Mr.  MoTERs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  What  was  your  d«»  i« 
that  post?  '  "T  pay  in 

Mr.  Movers.  Well,  the  first  month  I  cmb. 
It  was  $10,000,  but  within  3  months  it^ 

Senator  Lausche.  That  is,  your  highest  oav 
in  private  industry  until  you  came  to  Si 
Federal  Government  was  $8,000? 

Mr.  MoTERS.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Lauschx.  And  you  went  to  wort 
for  $10,000  and  In  3  months  were  ral««i^ 
$15,000?  ^"  » 

Mr.  MoYERs.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Lausche.  And  your  present  ulftn 
Is  $20,000?  "^"7 

Mr.  Movers.  That  is  right. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Carlson  retires  from 
the  committee  room.) 

Senator  Lattschx.  I  have  here, a  document 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Shriver  in  which  he  an- 
swers  certain  questions  which  I  put  to  him 
and  he  says : 

"The  Peace  Corps  is  a  voluntary  program 
People  who  went  to  the  Peace  Corps  wlU  all 
be  volunteers  who  know  that  neither  their 
wages  nor  their  living  standards  wiU  be  aa 
high  as  what  they  could  expect  in  the  United 
States  or  in  other  oversea  Government  oro- 
grams."  *^ 

Docs  your  status  fall  within  this  definlUon 
of  what  a  Peace  Corps  work  is? 

Mr.  MoTKHs.  No.  Mr.  Shriver  was  refer- 
ring to  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Morse  enters  the 
committee  room.) 

Senator  Lausche.  I  see. 
Now  then,  your  experience  has  been  mainly 
as  a  scholar  and  sort  of  spasmodic,  to  a  spw- 
modlc  degree,  in  the  field  of  work— I  am 
summarizing  now.  That  is  correct,  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  Movers.  For  the  last  2  years.  Senator 
Lauschx,  I  have  been  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  I  think  that  my  nomination  for  thU 
position  was  upon  that  experience  with  the 
Peace  Corps  on  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
too  many  people  in  this  country  who  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  Peace  Corps,  and  that 
Mr.  Shriver  and  the  President  wanted  some- 
one in  this  position  who  did  know  something 
about  the  Peace  Corps. 

Senator  Lausche.  What  is  your  degree;  did 
you  get  a  degree  in  Journalism? 

Mr.  Movers.  Bachelor  of  Journalism  with 
a  major  of  Journalism  and  government,  and 
with  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Senator  Lauschx.  So  you  trained  yourself 
in  the  field  of  Journalism? 
Mr.  MbvERs.  And  government. 
Senator  Lausche.  In  government? 
Mr.  Movers.  And  government;   yes,  air.    I 
had  a  double  one. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
average  salary  is  in  the  Nation — maybe  you 
cannot  answer  that — of  Journalists,  with  the 
experience  that  you  have  had? 

Mr.  Movers.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  Lauschx.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find 
out? 

Mr.  Movers.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Do  you  think  it  is  up  to 
$20,000  a  year? 
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>lr.  Movers.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  would 
be  surprised  M  It  were. 

Senator  Hickenloopxr.  WlU  the  Senator 
vleld?    What  was  the  question.  I  missed  it? 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  the  average  salary 
In  the  Nation  is  of  men  engaged  in  the  Jour- 
xiallBtlc  profession. 

Ur.  Movers.  Some  of  them  are  here,  Mr. 
Senator.     You  might  ask  them.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Lausche.  I  would  like  to  ask  them, 
gnd  I  think  it  will  not  tend  to  strengthen 
your  case  if  they  answer. 

How  many  of  you  get  $20,000  a  year?  You 
don't  have  to  answer. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Sparkman  enters 
the  committee  room  ) 

Senator  Lausche.  I  think  that  Is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hickenlooper. 

Senator  Lausche.  May  I  ask  how  many 
others  are  getting  this  salary  of  $20,000  who 
are  working  In  the  Journalism  department 
of  the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  Movers.  There  are  none. 

Senator  Lausche.  You  were  doing  Journal- 

jjm doing  Journalistic   work   in  the   Peace 

Corps  because  I  have  your  releases  here  with 
your  name  on  It.  You  were  the  press  man, 
weren't  you? 

Mr.  Movers.  No.  I  was  not.  Senator 

Senator  Lavsche.   What  are  these? 

Mr  Movers  My  name  is  on  those,  on  that 
piece  of  paper  there,  because  I  sent — one  of 
my  Jobs  was  to  send  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress news  releases  that  bore  upon  their  con- 
Btltuente. 

Senator  Lausche.  Yes,  I  see.     That  Is  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  nomina- 
tion comes  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
flrmation,  I  contemplate  being  present 
to  oppose  it.  I  shall  oppose  it  even 
though  not  a  single  other  Senator  joins 
me.  I  cannot  say  to  the  people  of  my 
State  that  men  who  work  in  private 
life  at  $8,000  maximum  shall  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  and,  within  2  years, 
be  lifted  to  $20,000— a  28-year-old  boy 
recently  out  of  college. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  comment  on  a  nomination 
that  will  be  before  the  Senate  very 
shortly,  and  one  that  was  referred  to 
earlier  today  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  I  refer 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
of  Texas,  for  the  position  of  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Moyers  has  been  with  the  Peace 
Corps  since  its  inception.  The  testi- 
mony concerning  his  nomination  was 
taken  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  Wednesday.  Janu- 
ary 23.  I  deeply  regret  that,  because  of 
other  commitments  and  other  duties  in 
this  body,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
the  hearing  on  Mr.  Moyer's  nomination. 
However,  I  told  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
that  I  had  carefully  examined  the  record 
of  Mr.  Moyers,  that  I  had  visited  with 
Mr.  Moyers,  personally,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  that  I  had  worked  with  him 
on  a  very  intimate  basis  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Peace  Corps  legislation  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  in  this  body, 
and  that  I  had  unqualified  respect  for 
and  confidence  in  Mr.  Bill  Moyers. 

Mr.  Moyers  has  proven  himself  to  be 
a  tower  of  strength  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Of  all  the  programs  that  our  country  has. 
none  has  l>een  more  successful  at  any 


time  than  the  Peace  Corps  under  the 
able  direction  of  its  Director,  Sargent 
Shriver,  with  the  help  and  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Bill  D.  Moyers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough]  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the 
gentleman  of  whom  I  speak.  I  wish  to 
read  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  had 
to  say  about  Mr.  Moyers.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  must  and  do  openly  disagree 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lau- 
sche] relating  to  the  nomination  of  Bill 
Moyers.  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  not  here  at  this  time.  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  present  when  he  spoke 
about  it.  However.  I  have  the  official 
transcript  of  the  Senate  proceedings  con- 
taining the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche]  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Moyers  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Senators  have  genuine  respect  for 
each  other's  E>oint  of  view.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  laeen  very  candid 
about  his  point  of  view.  He  feels  that 
the  promotion  came  to  fast  and  gives 
too  much  responsibility  to  a  man  who  is 
as  young  as  Bill  D.  Moyers.  He  surely 
is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

However,  I  have  a  different  opinion. 
I  think  Bill  Moyers  has  proved  his  com- 
petence. Did  not  Pitt,  the  younger,  as 
a  rather  young  man,  prove  his  com- 
petence as  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain? 

He  did  not  have  to  be  50,  60,  or  65.  He 
was  in  his  twenties.  All  over  the  world 
today  we  find  leaders  of  countries  who 
are  in  their  twenties.  By  the  way,  we 
also  find  that  the  average  age  of  the 
signers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  36  Thomas  Jefferson  was  less 
than  30  when  he  penned  the  famous  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  need  be  an  octogenarian, 
three  score  and  ten,  or  two  score  and 
five,  to  be  worthy  of  high  position.  Se- 
niority is  one  way  to  demonstrate  one's 
ability — at  least  his  ability  of  survival. 
But  it  may  well  be  that  plain  enlighten- 
ment, intelligence,  and  accomplishment 
is  another  way  of  demonstrating  one's 
competence. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough 1  made  the  following  statement 
about  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Moyers: 

Bill  Moyers  has  such  an  enviable  record  of 
accomplishment  at  the  age  of  28  that  he  Is 
at>out  the  youngest  New  Frontiersman  I 
know  In  high  position  except  for  Senator 
Kennedy:  he  almost  makes  the  Kennedy 
brothers  like  old  gray  heads. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarboroughI  that  that  is  stretch- 
ing it  a  little  bit,  but  it  is  the  use  of  dra- 
matics to  emphasize  the  point. 

I  read  further  from  the  testimony : 

Bill  Moyers  was  a  student  at  North  Texas 
State  College  at  Denton  for  2  years,  where 
he  had  the  unusual  accomplishment  of  be- 
ing elected  the  outstanding  student  In  the 
college  for  2  sviccesslve  years. 

He  then  came  to  Washington  one  sum- 
mer as  a  summer  intern  in  the  ofBce  of 
Senator  Lvndon  Johnson,  transferred  to  the 
University  of  Texas,  worked  his  way  through 
the   school   of   Jovirnalism,    and   at   the   end 


of  that  time  received  the  Cabot  Award  which 
is  given  each  year  to  the  student  with  the 
highest  average  grades  for  the  entire  time 
that  he  was  in  the  school  of  JoxuTutlLsm 
at  the  University  of  Texas. 

He  then  attended  a  school  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  the  university,  where  he  had  a 
Rotary  scholarship,  one  of  the  few  world- 
wide Rotary  scholarships  where  he  studied 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Middle  Europe. 

He  returned  and  entered  the  Southwest- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  which  Is  the  largest  Baptist 
theological  seminary  in  the  world;  grad- 
uated there  with  a  doctor  of  divinity  de- 
gree and  he  had  prior  to  receiving  the  last 
two  degrees  been  offered  a  position  teaching 
ethics  at  Baylor  University,  but  due  to  his 
experience  in  Washington,  took  a  place  in- 
''i.tead  on  the  staff  of  Lvndon  Johnson,  while 
he  was  running  for  the  Presidency;  and 
when  Senators  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency, he  became  one  of  the  chief  staff 
members  for  the  vice -presidential  nominee, 
Johnson,  and  became  the  liaison  officer  be- 
tween Senator  Kennedy's  campaign  staff  and 
Senator  Johnson's,  and  there  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  President. 

So  that  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  formed, 
he  already,  as  that  became  a  camp>aign  issue, 
was  advocating  it,  was  studying  the  various 
proposals,  and  he  was  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Peace  Corps  where  the  first 
year  as  Associate  Director  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  five  divisions  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
congressional  relations,  agricultural  affairs, 
professional  and  technical  affairs,  college 
and  university  affairs,  and  public  affairs  sup- 
port. 

Six  months  ago  Director  Shriver  placed  on 
him  the  additional  duties,  as  Acting  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and  that  put  him  in  charge  of  the  divisions 
of  selection,  training,  volunteer  administra- 
tion, and  oversea  support. 

In  the  different  divisions  he  has  headed  he 
has  a  record  of  accomplishment  that  is  un- 
matched by  anyone  of  my  own  personal 
acquaintance  of  hie  age. 

He  is  actually  virtually  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector at  this  time,  although  under  his 
present  salary  scale  he  receives  $20,000  a 
year;  and  if  and  when  he  is  confirmed  for 
this  Job,  that  salary  would  drop  to  (19,500 
because  it  is  fixed  by  statute,  and  would 
result   in   a  reduction  in  salary  for  him. 

I  have  read  these  quotations  about  Mr. 
Moyers  because  I  know  this  man  well. 
I  know  him  as  well  as,  or  perhaps  better 
than,  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
because  I  have  spent  countless  hours 
with  him  on  the  legislation  that  became 
known  as  the  Peace  Corps  legislation.  He 
was  in  iny  ofiBce  hour  after  hour  working 
out  the  details  of  that  legislation.  He 
WEis  at  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
room  during  the  period  of  the  hearings 
on  th^  legislation  and  the  markup  on  the 
legislation.  He  has  been  in  my  office 
practically  every  month  one,  two,  or  three 
times  since  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  in 
operation.  If  I  know  any  one  member  of 
this  Government,  I  know  Bill  Moyers. 

Bill  Moyers  was  the  contact  man  be- 
tween the  pilot  project  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  arranged  meetings  between  Sargent 
Shriver  and  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Frankly,  I  was  surprised  when  I 
learned  that  he  was  only  28  years  of  age, 
l>ecause  he  has  the  kind  of  maturity,  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  sense  of 
direction  and  i>erspective  that  leads  one 
to  believe  he  is  a  much  older  man. 
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But  I  do  not  care  what  is  his  chrono 
logical  asre.    I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  in- 
vidious comparisons,  but,  Mr.  President, 
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time  who  have  not  learned  a  great  deal, 
and  I  have  seen  people  who  have  lived 
only  a  short  time  who  have  learned  a 
very  great  deal. 

Keats  was  one  of  the  great  poets,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  be  80,  or  70,  or  60,  or  50. 
He  died  a  young  man.     There  are  other 


what  is  going  on.    If  I  had  never  come  a  record  to  prove  it  who  \b  imo^ 

close  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re-  not  afraid  of  new  ideaT         ^'^^'^•tir,  ^ 

lations  room,  I  would  have  been  prepared  So  far  as  I  can  determine  from  tK 

^'                -  -irlence  we  have  hurf   oh^k      "°T  >*»•  W- 


LSJ^tsrsrt-.^S\Si  -J-7'thr.^^^-n-^fr  ~'"-"-^-v-,2:s 

^r?l.TZJ^iJ^^'±t^J^l^^A     nomination   of   Bill   Meyers,    because   I     f  °^"*5!   i.  H^'^*  you  have\ho2  ^^»^ 


great  prophets  and  spiritual  leaders  who 
have  died  as  very  young  men. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  Bill 
Moyers  ought  to  be  judged  for  what  he 
is  and  what  he  has  done. 

I  notice  the  complaint  is  that  he  never 
earned  this  much  money  before.    Mr 
President,  some  people  ought  to  com- 
plain that  they  are  paid  too  little,  be- 


nomination  of  Bill  Moyers,  because  I 
knew  more  about  Bill  Moyers  before  he 
came  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations room  than  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  wUI 
know  about  him  if  they  look  at  him  for 
2  years.    I  have  worked  closely  with  this 


comparison  w^^  ^  ^^*"-     ^  have  worked  closely  with  this      ^   ^^^'^  say  Mr.  Moyer«  i;  ve"  WirV"^ 


cations.  Mr.  Moyers.     I  am  onlv  ■«^""*"''- 

the  new  Job  does  not  contain  a  S7r.?" 

I  think  you  are  entitled  to  one  ^  ^^• 

Mr.  Movers.  Thank  you 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  question.. 

Senator  Aikek.  I  would  have  a  nn«? 

I    would   say   Mr.   Moyers   is  verv  hTah,*"^ 

garded  by  the  neonl^  »h^  >,„!!  L /"  K^'J  «- 


is  why  he  was  given  such  a  resounding 
vote  of  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Particularly,  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long] 
for  the  fine   questioning   he   gave   Mr 
Moyers. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 


cause  they  have  never  earned  so  iitUe     A^f^^Vl^S'^'T^Y  f  ^^"  ^"-     ^""^^^  ^'""^  Vermont"  Mr   Ix«;,  ?/ 

before.    There  are  some  people  in  Gov-     cha Je    wl^h    h^h' T      ^k*"  "^  ^'''^^     ^«"-ed  is  the  fact  that  Mr   Mo^r,  if,; 
emment  tnriav  in  fhot  ou„-«^»  cnarge    which    had    ever    been    madp     rprpivo  t«;nn  i^o.  „.  r^-_r  ^"^^s  will 


before.    There  are  some  people  in  Gov 
emment  today  in  that  situation. 

I  wonder  how  Robert  McNamara,  the 
head  of  the  Defense  Department,  feels. 
What  he  makes  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  not  provide  tips  for  the  president 
of  Ford  Motor  Company,  but  I  am  sure 
the  fact  that  he  took  a  pay  cut  did  not 
demonstrate  that  he  is  any  less  able. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Moyers  may  be  paid 
more  money— $19,500  a  year— than  most 
young  people  receive  at  the  age  of  28 
does  not  prove  anything.  What  would 
It  prove?  Everyone  at  age  28  is  not  of 
equal  ability.  Everyone  at  age  28  does 
not  have  the  same  opportunity. 

Mr.  Moyers  proved  himself  to  be  a 
man  who  could  take  opportunity  and  do 
something  with  it  for  his  country  and  for 
hunself.  I  think  he  has  a  lot  to  recom- 
mend Wm.  His  college  record  is  out- 
standing. His  personal  conduct  Is  be- 
yond reproach  insofar  as  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  determine.  He  is  clean 
He  is  intelligent.  He  is  hard  working 
He  is  self -disciphned.  He  is  mature  He 
is  responsible. 

This  man  has  a  background  in  the  field 
of   religion,   ethics,   and   administration 
which  qualifies  him  at  least  to  be  an 
honorable  man.    He  worked  for  one  of 
the  truly  great  men  of  this  body,  former 
senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  is  now 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States     He 
was  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  and  by  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  for  a  very  responsible  posi- 
tion.   He  was  paid  more  in  that  position 
than  he  will  be  paid  now.    Yet  there  is 
objection   to   the   confirmation   of   his 
nomination. 

Every  Senator  has  a  right,  of  course 
to  object  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  any  person  to  which  he 
wishes  to  object.  I  am  not  here  to  ob- 
ject. I  am  here  to  praise.  I  am  here  to 
commend  Bill  Moyers. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  said  that 
he  will  be  here  to  speak  against  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination.  Just  as 
surely.  I  say  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  be  here  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  con- 
firmation. 

It  has  been  noted  in  the  Record  that 
most  of  the  votes  which  were  cast  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  were  proxy 
votes.  That  may  be  true,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  a  Senator  does  not  know 


charge  which  had  ever  been  made 
against  Mr.  Moyers,  and  through  the 
questioning  process,  elicited  answers 
from  Mr.  Moyers  that  should  satisfv  the 
most  severe  critics. 


nception  of  the  Peace  r^l'" 
and  I  think  that  Is.  perhaps,  as  goS^!^' 
mendatlon  as  he  can  have,  and  uTst  IT?!.'"' 
as  he  does  not  get  involved  In  the  dc^^''^ 
Peace  Ctorps.  so  called,  and  I  underll^!!^" 
■so  called,"  I  think  I  would  favor  his  Jro^' 
tlon^^promotlon   ,n    rank    and    <^.l\Zl 

The   salary    demotion    to    which  »k 


The  testimony  starts,  insofar  as  the     because  itT.  .n^!'^^''l  °"  ^^^  "^^^er 
^nator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]   i^     thf  "f^il'f  '°  fA^^  ^  f^^.  ^  ^tory  to 


Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is 
concerned,  on  page  45  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  held  before  the  Com- 
xnittee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  23.  I  have  the  tran- 
script in  my  hand.  Let  me  read  a  few 
of  the  questions  and  answers  for  the 
Record  : 

Senator  Long.  How  old  are  you  now? 

Mr.  MoYEEs.  Twenty-eight  and  a  half. 

Senator  Long.  Twenty-eight  and  a  half. 

Well,  I  must  say  that  we  are,  perhaps, 
taking  a  risk  on  youth  If  we  advance  you 
here,  but  the  people  of  my  State  put  a  con- 
siderable risk  on  youth  when  they  only  had 
two  Senators,  and  they  took  a  chance  on 
this  one  when  I  was  29.  so  I  suppose  that  It 
might  not  be  too  great  a  risk. 

How  much  experience  have  you  had  in 
this  Job  now,  I  mean  In  the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  MoYEHs.  Since  February  of  1961,  2 
years  this  February,  as  long  as  anyone  else 
In  the  Peace  Corps. 

Senator  Long.  So  you  have  had  as  much 
experience  then  as  anyone  else  has  had  in 
this? 

Mr.  MoTEEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  How  old  Is  the  average  Peace 
Corps  person  on  duty  at  the  present  time 
do  you  have  any  idea  about  that? 

Mr.    MoTERs.  You   mean   on    the   staff    in 
Washington? 
Senator  Long.  No.  I  mean  in  the  field 
Mr.  MoTEEs.  Twenty-four  and  a  half  is  the 
average  age  of  the  volunteers  In  the  field 

Senator    Long.  Twenty-four    and    a    half 
then  notwithstanding  your  own  youth  yoii 
Still   would  be  four  years  older   than   the 
average  person  whom  you  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  supervising.  J 
Mr.  MoYEHs.  Tes,  sir.  \ 
Senator  Long.  It   seems   to  me   if   we   are 
going  to  be  afraid  of  youth  in  this  fleld  that 
we    should    not    have    established    a    Peace 
Corps    to    begin    with,    and    I    take    it    that 
this    promotion    has   been   recommended   by 
Mr.   Shrlver  and  by  the  othere   with   whom 
you  have  worked   in   this   undertaking    Mr 
Moyers?  i  e. 


receive  $500  less  as  Deputy  Director  of 

the  Peace  Corps  than  he  receives  in  hi 

present  position.  ** 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate 

K°  ^S^•."^^  statement  on  this  ma?te^ 


the  American  people  criticizing  some 
body.  We  are  supposed  to  be  a  youM" 
nation.  I  see  no  reason  why  occasional 
we  should  not  place  trust  and  responsi- 
bihty  in  some  young  man  who  has  proven 
his  capacity  and  ability,  so  that  we  can 
at  least  let  the  rest  of  the  world  knom- 
that  we  do  not  have  an  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  youth. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  great  hTroes 
or  the  Revolutionary  War  period  with 
few;  exceptions,  were  in  their  twenUes 
and  early  thirties.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  many 
great  men  in  history,  from  Alexander 
to  Napoleon,  achieved  greatness  when 
they  were  in  their  twenties.  I  make  no 
comparison;  I  merely  say  that,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  this  country  is  be- 
coming rather  "stuffy"  on  occasion  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  that  if  one  does  not 
nave  gray  hair  and  has  not  lived  through 
every  vicissitude  of  life,  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake  a  responsible  posi- 
tion.    That  is  not  the  case. 

I  think  we  should  judge  persons,  not 
by  the  calendar,  but  by  caliber,  by  the 
mind  and  heart  and  proven  capacity 
If  we  do  that,  we  may  very  well  have 
a  stronger  and  a  much  more  vital  and 
creative  America. 
Mr.   THURMOND  obtained  the  floor 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President,  yesterday. 


Mr.  MoTEEs.  Yes,  sir. 


Let  me  read  now  one  of  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
page  47; 

Senator  Long.  Personally  I  might  sav  that 
I  believe  we  should  have  someone  in' a  re- 
sponsible position  with  that  organization 
who  has  youth,  who  Is  Intelligent,  who  has 


the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  Ribicoft).  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  remedy  a  prob- 
lem that  is  growing  virtually  unchecked 
by  alarming  degrees— namely,  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution. 

This  measure,  S.  432.  entitled  "The 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963."  is  the  result  of 
careful  study  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, conducted  while  he  performed 
commendable  service  to  our  country  as 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  is  a  bill  that  at  once  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  air  pollution; 
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further,  it  is  a  bill  that  speaks  dramati- 
cally for  itself  and  compels  support  by 
this  Congress. 

While  Nevada  is  not  known  for  metro- 
DoliUn  centers— at  least,  not  yet— it  is 
known  for  a  climate  of  brilliant  sunshine 
and  invigoratingly  dry,  clean  air.  How- 
ever the  healthy  atmospheric  conditions 
of  the  two  principal  population  areas  of 
my  native  State — Las  Vegas  and  Reno — 
are  being  menaced  by  smoglike  fumes 
even  as  these  two  areas  are  in  the  throes 
of  such  rapid  expansion  as  to  make 
Nevada  the  fastest  growing  State  in  the 
Nation.  I  am  confident  that  this  growth 
will  one  day  see  both  areas,  embracing 
respectively  Las  Vegas  and  Reno,  reach 
metropolitan  proportions. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  this  growth  is 
air  pollution.  As  a  city  grows,  more  cars 
travel  its  thoroughfares  and  the  chim- 
neys of  industry  emerge  on  the  skyline 
in  ever  increasing  numbers,  creating  a 
residue  which  befouls  the  air. 

In  recent  days,  two  leading  newspapers 
serving  the  areas  in  Nevada  of  which  I 
speak— the  Las  Vegas  Sun  and  the 
Nevada  State  Journal — have  commented 
editorially  on  this  very  condition  as  it 
affects  their  respective  communities. 

Both  editorials  point  out  that  local 
and  State  governments  are  aware  of  the 
problem  of  smog  control.  But  because  of 
the  immensity  of  the  problem,  it  would 
appear  only  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  the  leadership, 
technical  know-how,  and  financial  as- 
sistance necessary  to  implement  work- 
able, practical  programs  in  this  fleld. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials,  from  the  Ne- 
vada State  Jom-nal  dated  January  17. 
and  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  dated  January 
14,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the   Las    Vegas   Sun,    Jan.    14,    1963] 
Wheels  That  Don't  Squeak 

"We  hope  the  Nevada  legislators  arrived 
here  early  yesterday  morning,  for  If  they  did. 
they  were  treated  to  one  of  the  worst  doses 
of  smog  which  we  have  experienced  this 
winter. 

"Everything  was  working  full  blast.  Down 
Plttman  way  the  gravel  plant  was  sending 
out  its  usual  cloud  of  dust,  and  the  hot-mix 
plant  W21S  putting  out  an  enormous  column 
of  smoke  which  streaked  across  the  sky  to- 
ward the  BMI  plants,  Townslte.  and  Black 
Mountain. 

"Reaching  the  plant,  the  smoke  mingled 
with  a  huge  cloud  of  white  lime  dust  which 
puffed  up  to  meet  it.  The  resultant  dull-gray 
mass  so  beclouded  the  plants  that  the  feath- 
ers of  yellow,  gray,  and  white  smoke  from 
the  various  smokestacks  were  completely 
blotted  out.  •  •  » 

"Yes,  we  hope  the  legislators  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  came  here  early.  We  hope  they 
were  able  to  see  for  themselves  the  result  of 
uncontrolled  dust,  smog,  and  fumes  on  our 
desert  air.  If  they  did.  we  hope  they'll  see 
lit  to  pass  a  State  law  to  make  the  control  of 
these  air  pollutants  mandatory  in  every 
county,  city,  and  hamlet  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada." (Henderson  Home  News,  Jan.  10, 
1»63.) 

We  know  that  the  party  of  legislators 
spent  considerable  time  under  the  Hender- 
son smog  blanket,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
them  took  note  of  It  as  compared  to  the  clear 


air  of  Las  Vegas  and  at  Lake  Mead,  which 
they  also  toured  the  same  day. 

But  the  thing  that  mtift  have  puzzled 
those  who  have  heard  complaints  of  the 
condition  over  the  years,  was  that  none  of 
their  hosts  ever  mentioned  It,  nor  was  it 
suggested  that  legislation  be  adopted  to 
correct   it. 

We  at  the  Sun  do  not  know  how  long  the 
Henderson  newspaper  has  been  urging  legis- 
lation or  ordinances  to  enforce  smog  con- 
trol, but  we  have  been  at  It  for  10  years,  with 
rarely  any  support  from  the  people  In  Hen- 
derson who  must  exist  in  this  unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

W^e  have  urged  service  organizations,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  labor  unions,  and 
others  to  put  their  weight  behind  a  cam- 
paign for  corrective  measures,  but  except  for 
an  occasional  letter  to  the  editor,  we  get  vir- 
tually no  response. 

The  Sun  has  said  before,  and  we  repeat, 
that  nothing  effective  Is  likely  to  happen  to 
force  control  of  air  pollutants  unless  those 
directly  affected  are  In  the  forefront  of  an 
unceasing   campaign    to  get    the   job   done. 

The  wheel  that  squeaks  gets  the  grease, 
but,  sad  to  say,  most  "wheels"  In  Henderson 
operate  the  plants  In  question,  and  do  very 
little  squeaking  about  a  condition  that  will 
cost    them   money    to   correct. 


[Prom   the   Nevada   State  Journal.   Jan.    17, 

1963] 

Industrial  Smoke  Only  One  of  Local  Smog 

Villains 

Last  November  Dr.  Wendell  Mordy,  di- 
rector of  the  Desert  Research  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  and  an  expert  on 
matters  atmospheric,  wrote  in  his  Sunday 
column  In  this  newspaper  a  dissertation  on 
smog  and  what  might  be  done  about  it  in 
the  Truckee  Meadows. 

His  remark  drew  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment and  about  the  same  time  the  city  ad- 
ministration instituted  action  to  get  In  mo- 
tion studies  that  would  lead  to  passage  of 
an  effective  control  ordinance.  The  assist- 
ant city  attorney  was  sent  to  a  pollution 
conference  in  Washington  to  secure  the  lat- 
est data  on  smog  control. 

Matters  are  now  alsout  ready  to  come  to 
a  head,  and  when  they  do  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
all  the  preparation  will  result  In  a  good  law 
in  the  first  place  and  some  enforcement  of 
It  in  the  second  place. 

One  of  the  facets  of  the  problem  of  smog 
In  the  Truckee  Meadows  seems  to  have  been 
graphically  Illustrated  in  Carson  City  re- 
cently. In  controlling  smog  the  controllers 
must  first  know  what  causes  it.  The  public 
generally  seems  to  believe  that  If  all  the  In- 
dustrial smoke  can  somehow  be  eliminated 
we'll  have  clean  air  in  Reno  and  vicinity. 
Dr.  Mordy  has  warned  this  Isn't  necessarily 
so,  and  the  Carson  City  situation  bears  him 
out. 

There  Is  very  little  industrial  pollution  in 
the  State  capital.  Yet  residents  there  and 
many  commuters  from  Reno  will  testify  that 
Carson  has  a  serious  Inversion  problem,  too. 
Viewed  from  Lakevlew  Hill,  a  couple  of  miles 
this  side  of  the  city  on  any  day  conducive  to 
inversion,  Carson  City  Is  blanketed  with  a 
pall  of  smog  that  appears  just  as  thick  as 
that  which  covers  Reno  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 

This  would  Indicate  there  are  many  mod- 
ern-day smoke  emitters  l>esldes  Industrial 
plants,  and  probably  the  exhaust  from  auto- 
mobiles will  be  revealed  as  one  of  the  chief 
troublemakers — if  not  the  chief  one — In 
Reno,  as  It  has  l)een  in  larger  cities. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  ordi- 
nance coming  up  will  handle  this  portion 
of  Reno's  serious  smog  problem. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  note  that  the  growth  of  Las  Vegas 
and  Reno  is  not  a  condition  exclusive 
to  Nevada.    Throughout  the  West,  cities 


of  similar  size  are  growing  at  an 
astounding  pace,  challenging  the  abili- 
ties of  their  planners.  Without  reflec- 
tion on  the  progressive  strides  of  our 
States  to  the  east,  I  should  like  to  assert 
my  beUef  that  the  West  is  truly  the  New 
Frontier.  But  the  limitless  horizons  of 
our  growing  Western  States  could  well  be 
blotted  from  view  by  uncurbed  clouds 
of  smog. 

Thus,  in  light  of  the  growth  of  the 
West  and  the  firming  of  its  eastward 
roots,  it  seems  a  program — as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut — is 
imperative  to  the  national  welfare,  not 
only  for  the  benefits  to  metropolitan 
centers  already  being  choked  by  gaseous 
fumes,  but  for  the  needed  assistance  it 
would  provide  those  smaller  communi- 
ties whose  growth  will  be  stunted  by  foul, 
polluted  air. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  that  his  remarks 
will  come  at  the  conclusion  of  my  ad- 
dress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  my 
capable  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
in  allowing  me  at  this  particular  point, 
during  a  discussion  of  a  very  vital  sub- 
ject, to  join  in  the  appropriate  com- 
mendation which  has  just  been  expressed 
by  my  esteemed  colleagrue  from  Nevada. 
I  do  so  that  the  Record  may  reflect  that 
the  measure  which  has  been  mentioned 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  As  a  member  of  tliat 
conunittee,  and  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
with  the  dedicated  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, I  would  wish  to  move  with  other 
Senators  toward  a  very  prompt  and  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  pending 
proposal. 

I  need  not  at  this  time  add  to  the 
articulate  and  well-reasoned  statement 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
at  the  time  he  introduced  the  measure. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  some 
firms  in  West  Virginia,  and  doubtless  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  also,  would 
be  pressed  financially  to  Implement  the 
antipollution  measures  for  which  the  bill 
calls.  F\)r  this  reason,  and  to  provide 
incentive  for  private  Industry  to  take 
steps  in  this  direction,  I  shall  soon  join 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut in  sijonsoring  a  bill  which  would  give 
some  form  of  tax  relief  for  those  firms 
which  move  forward  In  the  fleld  of  air 
pollution  control. 


REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  TAX  SYS- 
TEM—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT <H.  DOC.  NO.  43) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  message  relat- 
ing to  a  revision  of  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem. The  message  has  already  been  read 
m  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  be  referred,  without 
reading,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr  in  tbe  chair).  Wtthont  objection, 
it  is  ao  ordered. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  unend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  liberali- 
zation of  rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  which 
would  increase  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  gag  a  minority.  This  year  there  are 
numerous  proposals  to  be  proposed  by 
different  factions  in  the  Senate,  all  de- 
signed to  simplify  placing  restrictions 
upon  free  and  open  debate  in  the  Senate. 
In  my  opinion,  if  any  change  needs  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  area  of  cloture, 
it  is  that  cloture  should  be  made  more 
difficxilt  to  obtain  or  be  completely  done 
away  with.  Although  many  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  limited  debate  and  close  re- 
strictions upon  the  right  of  free  speech 
in  the  Senate  argrue  to  the  contrary,  for 
many  years  this  body  operated  complete- 
ly free  of  any  debate  limitations.  Re- 
gardless of  protestations  to  the  contrary 
the  "previous  question  rule"  did  not  op- 
erate as  a  limit  to  free  and  open  debate. 
and  I  intend  to  go  into  that  question 
more  fully  on  another  occasion. 

In  the  short  period  of  slightly  more 
than  170  years,  the  United  States  has 
grown  and  prospered  from  a  group  of 
scattered  provincial  settlements  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  into  the  foremost 
nation  of  the  world.  The  population  in 
this  period  increased  from  less  than 
4  million  to  over  188  million.  Our  people 
enjoy  greater  material  abundance  than 
any  other  people  on  earth  and  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Even 
more  important,  the  individuals  who 
comprise  our  Nation  have  throughout  the 
period  enjoyed  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  and  it  is  this  very 
individualism  in  which  lies  the  secret  of 
our  national  success. 

The  existence  of  individualism  in  the 
United  States  is  no  accident,  but  is  a  di- 
rect result  accomplished  by  the  system 
of  government  inaugurated^  through  the 
Constitution.  It  would  seem  logical  that 
all  of  us  who  share  in  the  unsurpass^ 
benefits  of  our  governmental  system 
would  be  both  informed  on  the  me- 
charucs  of  its  operation  and  jealous  pro- 
tectors of  both  the  word  and  the  spirit 
of  its  structure. 

It  is  indeed  a  disillusioning  experience 
to  be  confronted  with  such  ignoraiu;e  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or  disdain 
for  its  accomplishments,  as  that  with 
which  we  are  confronted  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate by  this  proposal  to  alter  the  Senate 
rules  with  regard  to  limitation  on  de- 
bate. We  are  confronted  with  arguments 
based  on  Rousseau's  treacherous  theory 
of  "democracy" — a  doctrine  as  alien  to 
our  system  of  government  as  any  of  the 
foreign  "isms"  which  we  find  so  repug- 
nant.   Rousseau's  philosophy  is  no  more 


or  lesjS  than  rule  by  the  unbridled  will  of 
the  majority,  whether  the  majority  be 
large  or  small,  temporary  or  continuing. 

In  essence  it  is  the  rule  of  emotion, 
providing  neither  protection  for  indi- 
vidual rights  nor  orderly  conduct  of  so- 
ciety, which  is  the  only  reason  for  Gov- 
ernment's existence.  Our  Goverrunent 
is  not  democratic,  but  is  a  federated  con- 
stitutional republic,  and  under  the 
explicit  terms  of  the  VJS.  Constitution, 
the  National  Government  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  insuring  to 
the  people  of  each  State  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  thereby 
charged  with  preventing  the  institution 
of  a  democracy  m  any  State. 

Individual  rights  carmot  exist  v,-here 
the  emotional  will  of  the  majority  is 
absolute,  and  our  governmental  system 
rejects  democracy  for  that  reason. 
Throughout  oiir  entire  structure  of  gov- 
ernment there  are  checks  instituted  on 
the  will  of  the  majority.  While  these 
checks  do  not  provide  an  aggressive 
weapon  for  the  individual,  or  the  indi- 
viduals within  a  minority,  they  do  in- 
sure the  existence  of  a  negative  weapon 
by  which  individuals  may  defend  their 
basic  rights  against  assaults  from  even 
the  majority. 

One  of  the  many  of  such  checks  on 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  embodied  in 
the  relative  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  This  check  would  be  even 
more  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  our 
governmental  structure  were  it  to  per- 
mit no  cloture,  whatsoever.  The  pres- 
ent rule  provides  a  minimum  protection, 
and  a  forvun  for  those  individuals  who 
find  themselves  temporarily  in  a  mi- 
nority insofar  as  representation  in  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  if  not  among  the 
populace  as  a  whole. 

The  design  of  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution was  intended  to  provide  a  degree 
of  stability  through  deliberation,  which, 
in  its  absence,  would  have  been  missing 
from  the  governmental  structure.  No 
less  an  authority  than  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  himself,  attested  to  this  fact. 
It  is  related  that  shortly  after  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
upon  his  return  from  France,  break- 
fasted with  George  Washington,  and 
their  conversation  centered  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Constitution.  During  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  Jefferson 
protested  to  George  Washington  against 
the  establishment  of  two  Houses  in  the 
Congress.     Washington  asked: 

Why  did  you  pour  that  coffee  into  your 
saucer? 

To  cool  it — 

Jefferson  replied. 
Even  80^ 

Said  Washington — 

we  pour  legislation  into  the  Senatorial  sau- 
cer to  cool  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  few  decades 
the  Senate  has  abdicated  its  intended 
function  as  a  damper  on  hasty,  impetu- 
ous, and  extreme  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress. There  remams,  however,  by 
virtue  of  the  relatively  free  debate  per- 
mitted under  rule  XXII,  a  fonun  for 
those  who  cherish  individualism  and  in- 
dividual rights,  even  for  those  individ- 
uals represented  by  a  minority  in  the 


January  ^^ 

U.S.  Senate:  and  quite  possibly  this  rp 
maining    check    serves    as    a   mitigant 
against  the  excesses  of  the  majority 

The  impetuosity  which  underlies  the 
cuiTent  effort  to  emasculate  rule  X^ 
constitutes  more  than  an  assault  onttw 
procedure  of  the  Senate.  This  impetu 
psity  is  the  embodiment  of  a  completely 
radical,  political  philosophy,  which  u 
un-American  to  its  very  roots,  its  im 
mediate  manifestation  is  in  the  form  of 
an  attack  on  a  mode  of  procedure  that 
is  only  one  element — albeit  an  essential 
clement — of  the  machinery  by  which  in- 
dividualism  is  protected  in  this  country 
It  is  the  initial  step  in  an  effort  to  sub- 
stitute conformity  as  a  national  char- 
acteristic for  individualism,  the  very  fac- 
tor responsible  for  our  Nation's  success 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  adherents  of  this 
new  radical  political  philosophy  to 
achieve  absolute  control  of  the  National 
Government,  and.  through  its  massive 
and  numerous  instrumentalities,  to  de- 
sign a  pattern  of  conduct  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  enforce  their  conformity. 

As  novel  as  may  be  their  approach 
and  despite  their  protests  to  the  con- 
trary', there  is  nothing  new  about  the 
aim  the  conformists  seek  to  achieve. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  writings  of  Lenin  and 
Marx  and  is  best  known  as  state  social- 
ism. Nothing  could  be  more  indicative 
of  state  socialism  that  the  intolerance 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  proponents  of 
majority  cloture  in  the  VS.  Senate 
toward  the  expression  of  views  by  Sen- 
ators opposed  to  the  welfare  state  meas- 
ures and  to  the  destruction  of  federal- 
ism. I  am  optimist  enough  to  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  not  yet  degenerated 
to  a  point  at  which  it  will  renounce  its 
intended  purpose  and  responsibility,  and 
abjectly  surrender  to  the  autocratic 
forces  of  state  socialism,  who  implore 
us  to  sacrifice  the  protection  of  individ- 
ualism on  the  treacherous  and  alien  altar 
of  majority  rule. 

There  is  no  solace  in  the  fact  that 
those  attempting  to  limit  debate  by  a 
majority  vote  in  the  Senate  are  satisfied 
to  do  so  by  stages.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session  in  1959,  they  succeeded  in 
returning  to  a  provision  for  cloture  by 
the  smallest  number  of  Senators  who 
have  ever  in  the  history  of  this  body  held 
such  power  and  it  is  under  that  rule  that 
the  Senate  now  operates.  Just  as  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  the  at- 
tempts to  provide  a  cloture  rule  by  a 
majority  vote  of  Senators  is  a  continu- 
ing effort.  This  effort  has  already  been 
too  successful  and  even  were  concessions 
made  to  the  proponents  of  change  at  thi5 
session,  they  would  be  right  back  in  Jan- 
uai-y  1965,  making  the  same  fight 
They  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  controlled  by  a  bare  majority 
of  Senators. 

It  is  my  fii-m  opinion  that  the  rule  by 
which  two-thirds  of  the  membership  can 
limit  debate  is  as  restrictive  of  free  dis- 
cussion as  it  can  be,  at  the  present  time, 
without  seriously  infringing  on  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  be  heard,  the  right  of 
the  States  to  equal  representation,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Senate  as  a  great 
and  unique  institution. 

The  Senate  is  the  last  forum  on  earth 
where  men  can  discuss  matters  of  vital 
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imoortance  without  severe  restrlcUons 
^debate.  This  circumitance  is  one 
reason  perhaps  the  major  reaaon,  why 
[he  Senate  has  become  known  as  the 
w^lds  greatest  deliberative  body  and 
whv  the  great  English  statesman.  Olad- 
gtone.  described  the  Senate  as  "that  re- 
Jaarkftble  body,  the  most^remarkable  of 
all  mventlons  of  politics," 

I  willingly  accept  the  fact,  so  fre- 
quently pointed  out  by  those  who  would 
impose  gag  rule  on  the  Senate,  that  the 
rules  of  this  body  are  unusual.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  is  unique  among  parliamen- 
tary bodies.  It  is  a  great  legislaUve  body, 
and  all  the  greater  because  it  has  not 
been  constrained  to  bend  to  any  popular 
notion  of  what  rules  a  parliamentary 
body  should  follow. 

The  roots  of  the  Senate  rules  are 
founded  in  history.  At  the  time  our 
Constitution  was  being  framed,  there  was 
a  great  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  States  to  surrender  any  of 
their  cherished  liberties  to  a  Federal 
government. 

At  that  time,  there  were  some  unusual 
laws  and  customs  in  most  of  the  individ- 
ual States.  The  pe<H>le  within  these 
States  were  wary  of  surrendering  State 
sovereignty  to  a  Pedersd  government 
which  might  arbitrarily  and  hasUly  nul- 
lify State  laws.  They  had  recently  freed 
themselves  from  tyranny  and  secured  for 
themselves  individual  liberty  in  a  great 
fight  for  independence.  Consequently, 
numerous  safeguards  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  States  were  built  into  the 
Constitution.  Before  they  would  assent 
to  the  ratification  of  this  supreme  law. 
however,  they  won  ass;n-ance  of  early 
approval  of  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  These  amendments, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  constitute  the  greatest  set  of  civil 
and  mdividual  rights  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  value  the 
people  placed  upon  preserving  their  in- 
dividual liberties  and  the  rights  of  the 
States,  I  will  briefly  read  to  this  body 
the  Bill  of  Rights: 

AKTICLE    I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establtshmeDt  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

ARTICLE  n 

A  well  regulated  MlUtla,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms  shall  not 
be  Infringed. 

ARTICLE   xn 

No  soldier  shall,  In  time  of  peace  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  In  a  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

AHTicLK  rv 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  seeu'ches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shsdl 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  afQrmatlon.  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

AKTICLK    V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 


on  a  prMentznent  or  mdlctment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  szoept  in  case*  arUlng  In  th«  land  or 
naval  forcea.  or  in  the  MillUa,  when  In  actual 
aervlcfl  In  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  he  subject  tor  the  nune  of- 
fense to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  llXe  or 
limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal 
Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himadt,  nor  be 
deprived  of  Ufe,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out diie  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use.  w^ithout 
Just  compensation. 

AKTICLK  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his 
defense. 

ARTICLE   VII 

In  suits  at  common  law.  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be  other- 
wise re-examined  In  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

ARTICLE   VIII 

Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  Inflicted. 

ARTICLE   IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE   Z 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  principal  safeguards  built 
into  the  original  Constitution  was  the 
formation  of  a  Senate  in  which  every 
State  was  given  equal  representation. 
The  Senate  was  envisioned,  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  as  a  body  where  the 
rights  of  States,  and  the  views  of  mi- 
norities, would  be  given  unusual  con- 
sideration. During  the  course  of  the 
debates  of  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  the  delegates 
reached  agreement  upon  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  elected  bj  the  people 
every  2  years  and,  based  upon  a  popu- 
lation ratio,  divided  into  congressional 
districts.  After  this  action  was  taken, 
the  smaller  of  the  participating  13  States 
wondered  how  their  minorities  could  be 
adequately  protected  from  the  capricious 
whims  of  a  majority  in  the  House. 

After  long  debate,  which  was  at  times 
most  acrimonious  and  which  actually 
threatened  to  break  up  the  Convention, 
the  solution  was  offered  by  the  wise  and 
venerable  Benjamin  Franklin;  namely, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  for 
every  State.  And.  to  make  sure  that  that 
representation  would  be  of  a  character 
that  would  calmly  consider  and  patrioti- 
cally and  imselflshly  act  on  laws  imder 
which  all  the  people  would  have  to  live, 
it  was  provided  hi  the  original  instru- 
ment that  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
be  elected  by  State  legislators,  and  not 
by  popular  vote,  and  given  a  term  of  6 
years. 


The  Pounding  Fathers  also  wrote  Into 
the  original  OoDStltutlon  otber  safe- 
guards against  what  the  advocates  of  a 
rules  change  term  "ntajorltv  role." 
They  provided  In  certain  ismtmnetu  for 
votes  requiring  a  majority  oi  two-thirds. 
Here  are  some  of  these  prorlsions  as 
found  in  the  Constitutlan: 

Section  3  of  article  I  of  ttie  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  on  a  charge  oi  Impeachment 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-tUrds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  present. 

Section  5  of  article  I  prorkles  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  either  House  to  expel 
a  Member  of  their  body. 

Section  7  of  article  I  provides  for  the 
overriding  of  a  Presidential  veto  of  any 
legislation  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
body. 

Section  2  of  article  n  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that  the  President  "shaD  have'Sk^ 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur." 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  empow- 
ers the  Congress  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  whenever  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  deem  it  necessary. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  also  au- 
thorizes the  calling  of  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States. 

Article  V  provides  that  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  are  necessary  to 
ratify  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution either  in  convention  or  by  the 
legislatures  thereof. 

The  12th  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that,  when  the  choice  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States  devolves 
upon  the  House  of  R^resentatives.  a 
quorum  of  that  body  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  President  shall  consist  of  a 
Member  or  Members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  States. 

Likewise,  when  the  choice  of  a  Vice 
President  devolves  utpon  the  Senate,  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  consists  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  12th  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  numerous 
illustrations  found  in  the  C(xistitution 
that  a  simple  majority  was  not  held  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  to  be  sufficient  in 
many  instances  to  protect  the  populace 
and  provide  for  the  common  good. 

We  can  see  from  a  glance  back  into 
history  how  concerned  our  forefathers 
were  for  protecting  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, minorities,  and  the  States  in 
drafting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government.  From  the  start,  too. 
our  forefathers  recognized  that  these 
rights  could  only  be  secured  if  adequate 
protection  was  provided  by  ^tabllshed 
rules  of  procedure.  They  had  the  wis- 
dom to  realize  that  substcmtive  rights 
contained  in  the  supreme  law  might  be 
later  mutilated  or  trammeled  If  pro- 
cedural safeguards  were  not  provided  to 
insure  long  and  careful  deliberation  of 
the  legislative  issues  which,  if  approved, 
might  restrict  the  rights  of  the  Individ- 
uals, minorities,  and  the  States. 

Thxis  we  find  the  great  statesman  and 
poUtical  philosopher,  Thomas  Jefterson, 
saying  in  the  preface  to  his  "Manual." 
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which  he  deposited  with  the  Senate  and 
which  became  the  recognized  giiide  for 
all  our  legislative  bodies: 

lAr.  Onalow,  tlie  ablest  among  tlie  Speak- 
ers of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  tised  to  say 
it  was  a  maxim  he  had  often  heard  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  from  old  and  experienced 
Members,  that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  Into  the  hands  of  administration,  and 
those  who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Oonmions,  than  a  neglect  of,  or  de- 
partvare  from,  the  rules  of  proceeding;  that 
these  forms,  as  instituted  by  our  ancestors, 
operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority,  and  that  they  were, 
in  many  instances,  a  shelter  and  protection 
to  the  minority  against  the  attempts  of 
power.  So  far  the  maxim  is  certainly  true, 
and  is  founded  in  good  sense;  that  as  It  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  majority,  by 
their  numbers,  to  stop  any  improper  measure 
proposed  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  the 
only  weapons  by  which  the  minority  can 
defend  themselves  against  similar  attempts 
from  those  in  power  are  the  forms  and  rules 
of  proceeding  which  have  been  adopted  as 
they  were  found  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  become  the  law  of  the  House, 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the  weaker 
party  can  only  be  protected  from  those 
irregularities  and  abuses  which  these  forms 
were  intended  to  check  and  which  the  wan- 
tonness of  power  is  but  too  often  apt  to  sug- 
gest to  large  and  successful  majorities. 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not,  is  really  not  of  so 
great  Importance.  It  is  much  more  material 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by,  than 
what  that  rule  Is;  that  there  may  be  a  uni- 
formity of  proceeding  in  business  not  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  captious- 
neaa  of  the  Members.  It  is  very  material 
that  order,  decency,  and  regularity  be  pre- 
served in  a  dignified  public  body. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  this  to  say  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  minority  interests: 

Bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  wlU  of  the  majority  is  in  all 
cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to  be  rightful,  must 
be  reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess 
their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must 
protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  oppression. 

In  accordance  with  the  Eidvice  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
framed  to  provide  for  a  check  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  The  tradition 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day, 
although  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have 
been  altered  on  some  few  occasions. 
Perh£4>s  one  of  the  best  commentaries 
on  how  well  the  Senate  niles  have  served 
their  purpose  in  preserving  minority 
rights  without  adversely  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  majority  was  written  by  Mr. 
William  S.  White,  distinguished  journal- 
ist and  author  of  the  book  "Citadel:  The 
Story  of  the  UJS.  Senate."  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  his  conclusions  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  at  this  time: 

Conscious  though  one  is  of  the  abuse  of 
senatorial  power,  one  glories  nevertheless  in 
the  ciitnimstances  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
where  Big  Senators  may  rise  and  flourish 
from  small  States. 

For  the  institution  protects  and  expresses 
that  last,  true  heart  of  democratic  theory, 
the  triumphant  distinction  and  oneness  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  little  State,  the 
infinite  variety  In  each  of  which  Is  the  juice 
of  national  life. 

It  is  perhaps  often  forgotten  that  the 
democratic  ideal  is  not  all  majority;  that, 
indeed,  at  its  most  exquisite  moments  the 
ideal  Is  not  for  the  maJCMlty  of  all  but  ac- 
tually for  the  minority  of  one. 


The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  constitutional  place  in  that  it  Is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — 
to  which  access  is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

This  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  Institution.  Deliberately  it  puts 
Rhode  Island  In  terms  of  power,  on  equal 
footing  with  Illinois.  Deliberately  by  Its  tra- 
dition and  practice  of  substantially  unlim- 
ited debate,  it  rarely  closes  the  door  to  any 
Idea,  however  wrong,  until  all  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  said  has  been  said,  and  said  again. 
The  price  sometimes  Is  high.  The  time  kill- 
ing, sometimes,  seems  Intolerable  and  dan- 
gerous. The  license,  sometimes,  seems  end- 
less; but  he  who  silences  the  cruel  and 
irresponsible  man  today  must  first  recall  that 
the  brave  and  lonely  man  may  In  the  same 
way  be  silenced  tomorrow.  •  •  • 

For  Illustration,  those  who  denounce  the 
filibuster  against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weap- 
on has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  to- 
day's pleading  minority  could  become  to- 
morrow's arrogant  majority.  They  might 
recall,  too,  that  the  techniques  of  communi- 
cation, and  with  them  the  drenching  power 
of  propaganda,  have  vastly  risen  In  our  time 
when  the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upwsurd  all 
across  the  land.  They  might  recall  that  the 
public  Is  not  always  right  all  at  once  and 
that  it  Is  perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one 
place  In  which  matters  can  be  examined 
at  leisure,  even  if  a  leisure  uncomfortably 
prolonged.  •  •  • 

It  Is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Senate,  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  small  States  to 
maintain  the  concept  of  the  minority's  veto 
power,  having  in  mind  that  It  Is  only  with- 
in the  institution  that  his  power  can  be  as- 
serted or  maintained.  •  •  • 

Where  a  powerful  majority  really  wants  a 
bin  It  will  find  means  to  have  Its  way.  clo- 
ture or  no  cloture. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  country, 
majorities  have  assailed  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  because  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  act  as  a  brake  on  the  will  of 
the  majority,  especially  a  radical  ma- 
jority. 

I  shall  not  assign  base  motives  to  the 
various  majorities  who,  down  through 
the  years,  have  attempted  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Fortunately  for  the 
United  States,  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few  cases  in  which  a  group  of 
Senators,  pressing  for  legislation,  was 
not  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
benefit  the  country.  We  can  take  it  as 
a  general  rule  that  the  majority  always 
thinks  it  is  right. 

Believing  themselves  to  be  right,  the 
majority  side,  in  any  issue,  is  naturally 
vexed  and  even  angry  when  it  finds  its 
will  frustrated  by  a  minority.  It  resents 
seeing  a  group  which  it  believes  to  be  in 
the  wrong  obstructing  and  delaying  the 
enactment  of  legislation  it  believes  to 
be  useful. 

This  is  a  frustration  which  can  cause 
a  great  mind  to  go  astray  and  fall  into 
error. 

I  think  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  ex- 
ample. Wilson  was  one  of  the  great 
students  of  our  Government  long  be- 
fore his  election  to  the  Presidency. 
Writing  in  1881,  in  his  "Congressional 
Government,"  he  observed  that — 

The  Senate's  opportunities  for  open  and 
unrestricted  discussion,  and  Its  simple,  com- 
paratively unencumbered  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, unquestionably  enable  It  to  fulfill 
with  every  considerable  success  Its  high 
functions  as  a  chamber  of  revision 


In  further  expressing  his  views  on  ft*, 
debate  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  t^ 
this  statement:  ^^ 

It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  represenUtlw 
body  to  look  diligently  into  every  affair  m 
government  and  to  Ulk  much  about  whst  k 
sees.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  ttM 
voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  m! 
of  Its  constituents.  Unless  Congress  luv, 
and  use  every  means  of  acquainting  itaeW 
with  the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  sd 
mlnlfitratlve  agents  of  the  Government  tht 
country  must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  it  i. 
being  served;  and  unless  Congress  both  acrut- 
Inlze  these  things  and  sift  them  by  even 
form  of  discussion  the  country  must  rem^ 
in  embarrassing,  crippling  ignorance  of  the 
very  affairs  which  it  is  most  Important  that 
It  should  understand  and  direct. 

The  Informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  Its  legislative  function 
The  argument  Is  not  only  that  discussed  ano 
interrogated  administration  Is  the  only  pun 
and  efficient  administration,  but  more  than 
that,  that  the  only  really  self-governing  peo- 
pie  is  that  people  which  discusses  and  in. 
terrogates  its  administration.  The  talk  on 
the  part  of  Congress  which  we  sometime* 
Jiistly  condemn  is  the  profitless  squabble  of 
words  over  frivolous  bills  or  selfish  party  U- 
sues.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  there 
being  too  much  talk  about  the  practical  con- 
cerns and  processes  of  government.  Such 
talk  It  Is  which,  when  earnestly  and  pur- 
posefuUy  conducted,  clears  the  public  mind 
and  shapes  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

Long  afterward,  a  minority  of  the  Sen- 
ate killed  President  Wilson's  armed  neu- 
trality ship  bill.  We  all  remember,  I  am 
sure,  his  classic  excoriation  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  legislative  body  in  the  world  which 
cannot  act  when  the  majority  is  ready  for 
action.  A  little  group  of  willful  men,  rep- 
resenting no  opinion  but  their  own.  hafe 
rendered  the  great  Government  of  the  United 
States  helpless  and  contemptible. 

This  is  one  example,  a  classic  one. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  argued  for  greater  restric- 
tions on  debate  while  pressing  for  a  ma- 
jority point  of  view,  who  changed  their 
opinions  when  the  heat  of  debate  had 
cooled. 

This  point  was  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind  when  I  recently  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  issue  of  free  debate 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  many 
others  have  come  to  this  same  conclu- 
sion after  their  research  efforts  on  this 
subject.  The  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  one  of 
the  Senate's  most  able  parliamentary 
experts  of  all  time,  made  a  very  similar 
observation  when  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  in  1952.  Here 
is  what  he  had  to  say: 

I  have  studied  this  question  of  the  pro- 
posal to  institute  a  more  restrictive  gag  rule 
in  the  Senate.  I  once  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  In  going  back  over  the  various  occa- 
sions In  the  history  of  the  Senate  when 
these  motions,  these  efforts,  have  been  made 
to  change  the  rules.  I  was  Interested  to 
note  two  things:  That  almost  always  those 
who  sought  to  change  the  rules  to  gag  hi* 
adversary  of  the  minority  when  he  was  in 
power  became  a  great  advocate  of  freedom 
of  debate  when  he  was  translated  from  the 
majority  to  the  minority.  Further,  almost 
Invariably  men  who  came  to  the  Senate  de- 
termined to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
If  they  stayed  there  long  enough,  came  to 
defend  the  rules. 
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Perhaps  the  best  so-called  proof  of  the 
««rtriinff  on  this  point  lies  in  a  statement 
S^ a^ormeJpresident of  the  United 
S^[tes  while  serving  as  a  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  during  the  period 
tZxo,  1915  to  1920.  Listen  to  these  words 
of  the  late  Warren  G.  Harding: 
I  have  t)een  hearing  about  the  reforma- 
-^    ^f    the    Senate    since    I    first    entered 


tlon 


nollUcs-  and  it  was  rather  an  ironical  thing 
Se  oilier  day  that  one  of  the  most  em- 
nhkuc  speeches  made  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  rule  was  uttered  by  the  very 
latest  arrival  in  this  body. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Senate  has 
long  been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under 
the  impression  that  there  ought  to  be  clo- 
ture and  limitations  on  debate;  and  the 
loneer  I  sit  in  this  body,  the  more  convinced 
do  I  become  that  the  freedom  of  debate  in 
the  UJS  SenaU  is  one  of  the  highest  guaran- 
tees we  have  In  our  American  InsUtutlons. 

Mr  President,  before  I  take  my  seat  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  is  not  the 
measure  of  Its  merit. 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen.  l)ecause 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively  to 
anybody,  I  discover,  though  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though  the 
B»llerieB  of  this  body  may  not  t>e  filled  to 
add  their  Insplrtng  attention,  I  charge  you 
now,  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  listening 
This  is  the  one  central  point,  the  one  open 
forum,  the  one  place  In  America  where  there 
Is  freedom  of  debate,  which  is  essential  to 
an  enlightened  and  dependable  public  senti- 
ment, the  guide  of  the  American  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  half 
century  ago  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachu- 
setts made  this  point  on  how  exp>erience 
can  change  minds : 

There  was  a  time  in  my  legislative  career 
when  I  believed  that  the  absence  of  a  cloture 
in  the  Senate  was  criminal  neglect,  and  that 
we  should  adopt  a  system  of  rules  by  which 
business  could  lie  conducted;  but  the  logic 
of  my  long  service  has  now  convinced  nae  that 
I  was  wrong  In  that  contention.  There  Is  a 
virtue  in  unlimited  debate,  the  philosophy 
of  which  cannot  be  detected  upon  a  surface 
consideration. 

I  believe  that  I  understand  the  desire 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  They  are  anxious 
to  rush  Into  law  certain  proposals  which 
they  believe  to  be  right  and  for  which 
they  believe  they  C£ui  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  recent  clotme  vote,  which 
occurred  only  last  year,  and  in  which  al- 
most  all   of   us   participated,   provides 
much  food  for  thought.    The  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1962.  which  was 
the  measure  under  consideration  when 
cloture  was  invoked,  was  one  of  the  few 
major  proposals  in  recent  years  which 
met  with  almost  unanimous  bipartisan 
support.    I  am  certain  that  none  of  us 
who  played  a  part  in  considering  this 
legislation  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  perfect  bill.   Certainly  there  were  areas 
m  which  the  bill  could  have  been  im- 
proved even  after  it  had  undergone  long 
and  tedious  hearings  before  three  major 
committees  of  the  Senate.    All  of  those 
committees  approved  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, which  attests  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  basically  sound  and  responsible. 
Yet  that  bill  was  subjected  to  extended 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a 
group  of  Senatoi"s,  a  distinct  minority, 
who  favored  the  basically  different  ap- 


proach of  public  ownership,  rather  than 
the  private  ownership  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  corporation  which  the  bill 
established.  After  filling  some  500  pages 
of  the  CoNCRKSsiONAL  RECORD  With  floor 
debate  on  that  measure,  rule  XXn,  as  it 
presently  reads,  was  successfully  resort- 
ed to.  to  prevent  dilatory  tactics  by  the 
opponents  of  that  bill. 

Many  lessons  can  be  learned  from  that 
incident.  First  and  foremost,  the  suc- 
cess of  that  attempt  to  order  clotuie 
proves  that  the  present  rule  XXII  is  op- 
erable and  provides  sufficient  protection 
when  the  measure  under  consideration 
is  thoroughly  worthwhile.  It  also  proves 
that  an  erstwhile  majority  can  become 
completely  vexed  and  thwarted  in  its 
efforts  by  a  rule  against  which  it  con- 
tinually inveighs  when  it  is  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  vocal  minority.  It 
also  proves  that  the  clotui-e  rule  is  in- 
deed a  two-edged  sword,  and  that  the 
pi-ospects  of  its  implementation  are  not 
so  endearing  to  the  liberal  bloc  when 
it  must  bear  the  brunt  of  its  enforce- 
m?nt.  In  simple  and  colloquial  termi- 
nology, things  are  not  quite  so  nice  when 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 

Although  that  was  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  order  cloture  since  February 
28.  1927.  and  only  the  fifth  time  In  the 
history  of  rule  XXn  that  cloture  was 
ordered,  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  at- 
tempt to  order  cloture.  Altogether,  four 
separate  attempts  to  limit  debate  in  the 
Senate  were  made  duiing  the  87th  Con- 
gress. By  way  of  attempting  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion  as  to  why  cloture 
was  ordered  on  that  one  occasion.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  other 
attempts  to  order  cloture  during  the  87th 
Congress.  This  comparison  may  provide 
some  insight  as  to  the  reasons  behind 
the  success  of  that  particular  attempt. 

The  first  attempt  to  order  cloture  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress  came  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1961.    The  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  and  19  other  Senators 
offered  a  cloture  petition  to  close  debate 
on  the  motion  to  have  the  Senate  take 
up  Senate  Resolution  4,  to  amend  the 
cloture  rule  by  providing  for  the  order- 
ing of  cloture  by  th2   affirmative  votes 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting,  rather  than  by  the  present 
rule,  which  requires  two- thirds.    On  that 
particular  occasion,  the  motion  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  37  in  favor  and  43 
against,   with   20   Senators   not  voting. 
On  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  48 
percent  of  those  voting,  or  26  Senators, 
voted  in  the  affirmative;  and  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  42  percent  of 
those  voting,  or  11  Senators,  voted  in  the 
affirmative.     Rfty-two   percent  of   the 
Democratic  Senators  who  voted,  or  28 
Senators  in  all.  voted  in  the  negative: 
while  58  percent  of  the  Republicans  vot- 
ing, or  15  Senators  in  all.  voted  no.  The 
20    Senators    who    did    not    vote    were 
equally  divided  between  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans. 

A  somewhat  cursory  glance  at  the 
voting  records  indicates  that,  on  a  re- 
gioiial  basis,  the  Northeastern  and  North 
Central  States  provided  the  most  support 
for  the  cloture  motion,  while  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States  were  the  primary- 
ones     whose     Senators    voted     in    the 


negative.  On  that  occasion  the  issue 
was  one  on  which  the  CKlmlnistration  had 
taken  no  official  or  suinouoced  stand. 

Cloture  was  next  attempted  on  May  9, 
1962.  The  Issue  under  debate  at  that 
Upe  was  the  patently  uncoostttutional 
litoracy-test  proposal.  Once  again,  the 
cloture  petition  was  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders;  and  on  that 
occasion  29  other  Senators  joined  them 
in  signing  the  petition.  In  addition  to 
the  unquestionable  lack  of  constitutional 
authority  for  that  proposal,  the  pro- 
cedure followed  m  bringing  that  matter 
before  the  Senate  was  most  unusual,  and 
was  completely  out  of  accord  with  the 
normal  pi-ocedures  of  the  Senate.  That 
metisure.  which  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  noncontroversial  bill,  was  at 
that  time  being  considered  by  a  duly 
constituted  subcommittee  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  the  healings  had  not 
then  been  completed. 

On  that  occasion,  the  attempt  to  order 
cloture  failed  by  a  vote  of  43  yeas  and  53 
nays,  with  four  Senators  not  voting. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  Democrats  voting. 
30  in  number,  joined  with  36  percent  of 
the  Republicans  voting,  13  in  niunber,  in 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  Democrats  voting,  30  in  all,  joined 
with  64  percent  of  the  Republicans  vot- 
ing. 23  in  all.  in  casting  negative  votes 
on  that  cloture  motion.  Of  the  four 
Senators  not  voting,  all  were  Democrats. 
That  measure  had  been  recommended  by 
the  administration,  and  therefore  its 
position  was  in  favor  of  cloture. 

Five  days  later — on  May  14 — a  second 
attempt  to  order  cloture  failed,  by  a  vote 
of  42  yeas  to  52  nays,  with  6  Senators  not 
recorded.  On  that  occasion,  31  Demo- 
crats, or  51  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voting,  joined  with  11  Republicans,  or  33 
percent  of  the  Republicans  voting,  in 
casting  votes  in  favor  of  closing  the  de- 
bate. Thirty  Democrats,  or  49  percent 
of  those  voting,  joined  with  22  Republi- 
cans, or  67  percent  of  those  voting,  in 
defeating  that  cloture  motion  on  the 
literacy-test  bill.  The  six  Senators  who 
did  not  vote  were  equally  divided  between 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats. 

While  it  is  true  that,  based  on  regional 
considerations,  the  southern  and  western 
Senators  provided  the  major  opposition 
to  cloture,  a  number  of  Senators  from 
other  regions  joined  them  in  voting 
against  clotiure  on  that  patently  imcon- 
stitutlonal  measure.  likewise,  while  the 
Senators  who  supported  the  cloture  mo- 
tion represented  States  in  the  northeast 
and  north  central  areas,  a  number  of 
Senators  from  other  areas  joined  them  in 
seeking  to  limit  free  debate  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Senators  who  have  sought  to  have  re- 
strictions placed  upon  free  and  open  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  have  made  many  at- 
tempts to  categorize  on  a  regional  basis 
the  supporters  or  the  opponents  of  clo- 
ture. However,  a  carefiil  study  of  previ- 
ous attempts  at  cloture,  including  the 
successful  one  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, reveals  that  regional  considera- 
tions do  not  constitute  the  primary  fac- 
tor involved.  It  should  be  evident  to 
anyone  that  the  overriding  factor  which 
ultimately  determines  the  success  or 
f.iilure  of  a  cloture  motion  is  the  subject 
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beinff  debated.  The  communications 
satellite  bill  was  one  in  which  the  coun- 
try aa  a  whole  had  a  great  stake.  It  was 
a  conAtmctlTe  measure,  and  was  not 
pointed  at  any  one  section  of  the  coxmtry, 
in  an  attitude  of  vixKlictiveness  or  re- 
prisal. On  the  occasions  when  the  at- 
tempts at  cloture  were  unsuccessful,  the 
vindictive  nature  of  the  proposals  under 
discussion  could  hardly  be  questioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  cloture 
was  best  summed  up  last  year,  following 
the  invoking  of  cloture,  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  tMr.  Javits]. 
On  that  occasion  he  said: 

Let  the  country  take  note  tliat  when  the 
Senate  wants  to  vote  cloture,  it  votes  clotiire. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  expressing  in  clear  and  concise 
terms  the  true  attitude  of  the  Senate. 

With  that  expression  in  mind,  perhaps 
it  woiild  be  beneficial  to  mention  the 
four  other  occasions  in  the  history  of 
rule  XXn  when  cloture  was  ordered. 

On  November  15,  1919,  the  Senate  or- 
dered cloture,  by  a  vote  of  78  yeas  and 
16  nays,  during  the  debate  on  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles. 

On  January  25,  1926,  the  Senate  or- 
dered cloture,  by  a  vote  of  68  yeas  to  26 
nays,  diuing  debate  on  the  question  of 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  World  Court. 

The  third  measure  on  which  cloture 
was  ordered  was  a  bill  concerning  branch 
banking.  On  that  question,  cloture  was 
ordered  on  February  15.  1927,  by  a  vote 
of  65  yeas  to  18  nays. 

The  fourth  time  when  cloture  was  or- 
dered was  when  the  subject  was  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  Prohibitions. 
Tliat  vote  took  place  on  February  28, 
1927,  and  cloture  was  ordered  by  a  vote 
of  55  yeas  to  27  nays. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  five  oc- 
casions since  the  adoption  of  rule  xxii 
when  dotiire  has  been  ordered,  the  meas- 
ures under  discussion  have  been  of  gen- 
eral, overall  interest  and  had  no  particu- 
lar application  to  any  one  section  of  the 
coimtry.  On  all  occasions  the  Senate 
has  declined  to  order  cloture  on  any 
measure  which  can  counter  to  the  inter- 
ests and  long-standing  traditions  of  any 
area  or  group  of  States.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  the  statement  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York— "Let  the  coun- 
try take  note  that  when  the  Senate 
wants  to  vote  cloture,  it  votes  cloture" — 
is  particularly  astute. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  spoken 
and  written  concerning  the  procedures 
of  the  Senate,  and,  in  particular,  the 
procedures  for  ordering  cloture,  since 
the  founding  of  our  Nation.  Particu- 
larly interesting  is  an  article  written  by 
one  of  the  most  well-known  of  all  liberal 
coliminists,  Bdr.  Walter  LIppmann.  Mr. 
Lippmann  Is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  dean  of  American  liberal  commen- 
tators. In  1944,  during  an  earlier  at- 
tempt to  modify  rule  XXn,  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann wrote  a  particularly  astute  column 
which  I  should  like  to  read  at  this  time: 
Although  the  question  before  the  Senate  Is 
whether  to  amend  the  rules,  the  Issue  Is  not 
one  of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  is 
whether  there  ahaU  be  a  profound  and  far- 
reaching  0(Histltutional  change  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  American   Gtovemment.     The 


proposed  amendment  to  rule  "xx-tt  woiUd 
enable  two-thirds  of  the  8enate  to  close  the 
debate  and  force  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  to  a  vote.  If  the  amendment 
Is  carried,  the  existing  power  of  a  minority 
of  the  States  to  stop  legislation  will  have 
been  abolished. 

"Stripped  of  all  mumbo-Jumbo  and  flag 
waving,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "the  U- 
sue  is  whether  the  country's  highest  legis- 
lative body  will  permit  important  measures 
to  be  kept  from  a  vote  through  the  activi- 
ties of  a  few  leather-throated,  iron-legged 
Members  who  don't  want  democratic  deci- 
sion." 

This  Is  an  unduly  scornful  and  superficial 
way  to  dispose  of  a  great  constitutional 
problem.  For  the  real  issue  is  whether  any 
majority,  even  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall 
now  assume  the  power  to  override  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  large  minority  of  the  States. 

In  the  American  system  of  government  the 
right  of  democratic  decision  has  never  been 
Identified  with  majority  rule  as  such.  The 
genius  of  the  American  system,  unique  I  be- 
lieve among  the  democracies  of  the  world,  is 
that  it  limits  all  power — including  the  power 
of  the  majority.  Absolute  power,  whether  In 
a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative  majority,  a 
popular  majority,  is  alien  to  the  American 
Idea  of  democratic  decision. 

The  American  idea  of  a  democratic  deci- 
sion has  always  been  that  important  minori- 
ties must  not  be  coerced.  •   •  • 

When  there  is  strong  opposition,  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  practical  to  force  a  decision. 
It  is  necessary  and  it  Is  better  to  postpone 
the  decision  •  •  *  to  respect  the  opposition 
and  then  to  accept  the  burden  of  trying  to 
persuade  It  *   •   • . 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  country  will. 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  It  is  supposed  to 
produce. 

The  opposition  and  the  resistance,  having 
been  overriden,  will  not  disappear.  They 
will  merely  find  some  other  way  of  avoiding, 
evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying  the  de- 
cision.  •    •    • 

Por  that  reason,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  deci- 
sions on  Issues  that  men  regard  as  vital  shall 
not  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority  until 
the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been 
obtained.  Where  the  consent  of  the  minor- 
ity has  been  lacking,  as  for  example  in  the 
case  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  the 
democratic  decision  has  produced  hypocrisy 
and  lawlessness. 

This  Is  the  Issue  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  unlimited  debates  is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome  de- 
vice *  *  •  to  prevent  large  and  determined 
communities  from  being  coerced 

The  issue  is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  persuaded  and 
not  coerced — shall  be  altered  radically,  not 
by  constitutional  amendment  but  by  a  subtle 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Issue  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  vindication  of  these  civil 
rights  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
limitation  on  a  majority  rule.  The  question 
Is  a  painful  one.  But  I  believe  the  answer 
has  to  be  that  the  rights  of  Negroes  will  in 
the  end  be  made  more  secure,  even  If  they  are 
vindicated  more  slowly,  if  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple— that  minorities  shall  not  be  coerced 
by  majorities — is  conserved. 

For  if  that  principle  is  abandoned,  then 
the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism  and 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  will  be 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more  open 
than  it  now  is  to  the  demagogic  dictator 
who,  having  aroused  a  mob,  destroys  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  in  ti- 
article  Mr.  Lippmann  has  hit  udqb  ^ 
crux  of  the  matter  at  issue     ThW^  * 
of  the  United  States  was  designedtolS 
and  still  remains  as  the  last  strong 
of  the  beleaguered  minority,     WhUeiw* 
not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  S 
Senate  rules  in  and  of  themselve*  «*! 
sacred.  I  do  beUeve  that  these  recurr^!^ 
attempts  to  enforce  rule  by  a  translS 
majority  in  the  Senate  violates  thTcS 
dinal  principle  upon  which  the  Sen«il 
itself  is  founded.  "*^ 

There  inevitably  come  times  when  th» 
majority  is  dead  wrong,  and  these  &r» 
times  when  the  wiU  of  the  majority  if 
unchecked,  can  destroy  our  AzaeAc^ 
Government.  Some  of  the  best  examoS 
of  majority  mistakes  and  wrongs  w^ 
best  summed  up  by  former  Senator 
James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  during  th* 
1917  debate  over  rule  XXn  with  th«i 
words:  ^ 

Majority  rule.  Where  is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule 
except  In  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch 
business?  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  i  « 
10  vote  for  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  is  not  a  ce 
tlflcation  that  the  action  is  right.  The  mai 
Jorlty  has  been  wrong  oftener  than  it  hti 
been  right  in  all  the  course  of  time  The 
majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ.  The  ma 
Jorlty  burned  the  Christians  at  the  stake 
The  majority  drove  the  Jews  into  exile  and 
the  ghetto.  The  majority  established  aUv- 
ery.  The  majority  set  up  innumerable  gib- 
bets. The  majority  chained  to  stakes  and 
surrounded  with  circles  of  flame  martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history 

Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  In 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government 
The  majority  grinned  and  Jeered  when  Co^ 
lumbus  said  the  world  was  round.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  into  a  dungeon  for  having 
discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority  said 
that  Galileo  must  recant  or  that  Galileo  must 
go  to  prison.  The  majority  cut  off  the  ears 
of  John  Pym  because  he  dared  to  advocate 
the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Many  other  such  examples  could  be 
cited  down  through  the  years  of  history. 
Since  Senator  Reed  made  his  great  fight 
to  preserve  free  debate  in  the  Senate,  an 
outstanding  example  of  majority  action 
has  cost  the  world  the  most  devastating 
war  of  all  times.  I  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  majority  in  placing  Hitler  in  power. 
Soon  after  this  occurred  he  had  a  100- 
percent  majority  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, but  even  this  did  not  make  Hit- 
ler's policies  right.  Nor  does  the  alleged 
99  percent  votes  of  the  people  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  support  of  the  Communist 
Party — together  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Supreme  Court  Presid- 
ium— make  the  policies  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  best  for  the  people  or  right  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  no  worse  form  of  tyranny  than 
the  tyranny  imposed  by  51  percent  of 
the  people  on  the  other  49  percent. 

The  Senate  rules,  as  they  stand,  are 
an  important  safeguard  to  individual  lib- 
erty. It  is  also  obvious  to  any  one  who 
calmly  appraises  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  without  merely  attempting  to 
reach  a  predetermined  conclusion,  that 
the  Senate  operates  very  well  within  the 
framework  of  the  rules  now  in  existence. 

The  Senate  rules  opersXe  as  a  safe- 
guard not  only  to  the  many  diverse  mi- 


r«>rity  groups  and  small  States  of  this 
mdon  but  they  operate  also  as  a  safe- 
iuard  to  the  rights  of  each  individual 
Snator.  Any  Senator  has  the  oppor- 
Smity  as  well  as  the  right  to  champion 
an  unpopular  cause  on  the  Senate  floor 
J  he  remains  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Senate  rules  and  specifically  rule  XIX. 
If  the  idea  of  majority  rule  should  pre- 
vail in  this  instance,  who  or  what  is  to 
prevent  it  from  prevaiUng  over  the  rights 
of  an  individual  Senator?  If  this  im- 
probable but  possible  circumstance 
comes  about,  who  then  would  feel  the 
freedom  to  champion  any  cause  which 
he  felt  to  be  unpopular  at  the  moment 
and  risk  retaliatory  action  by  the 
majority? 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
proposals  for  further  limiting  debate  in 
the  Senate  would  have  the  effect  of 
negating  the  power  and  the  prestige  of 
the  Senator  as  an  individual  oflBce- 
holder.  Perhaps  even  more  important 
than  this,  however,  is  the  effect  which  it 
would  have  on  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
The  Senate  would  be  relegated  to  a  posi- 
tion akin  to,  if  not  inferior  to,  that  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  would 
no  longer  maintain  its  position  as  a 
protective  instrumentality  within  the 
friunework  of  the  National  Government. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
there  has  been  an  unending  encroach- 
ment on  the  powers  of  Congress  by  both 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government.  One  by  one  the  powers 
of  Congress  have  been  dissipated  both 
by  delegation  and  by  acquiescence. 
Congressional  power  over  the  purse 
strings  has  been  challenged.  Only  last 
year  Congress  completely  abdicated  its 
constitutionally  delegated  responsibility 
to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Many  other  powers  and  phases  of  Gov- 
ernment operation  have  slipped  away  or 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

If  we  of  the  Senate  knowingly  limit 
the  right  of  free  and  open  debate,  we 
shall  be  party  to  the  further  diminution 
to  tile  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Senate.  Rather  than  see  this  trend  con- 
tinue unabated,  we  should  stand  firm  and 
refuse  to  surrender  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  in 
debate  as  to  whether  the  Senate  is  or 
is  not  a  continuing  body.  Although  I 
intend  to  discuss  this  particular  point 
at  more  length  later,  there  is  one  aspect 
of  the  problem  which  I  feel  needs  dis- 
cussing at  this  time. 

I  hardly  see  how  intelligent  men  can 
study  the  rules,  procedures  and  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Senate  was  in- 
tended to  be  and  is  a  continuing  body 
and  that  its  rules  carry  over  from  one 
session  to  the  next.  In  recent  days  the 
proponents  of  majority  cloture  have 
taken  obviously  inconsistent  positions  on 
this  question.  Insofar  as  they  have 
deemed  it  to  be  to  their  own  benefit  they 
have  decided  that  certain  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  in  effect  but  that  the  rules 
with  which  they  disagree  have  yet  to  be 
adopted  vmder  the  pertinent  provision 
of  the  Constitution.  This  absurd  pro- 
posal must  not  go  unchallenged. 


Article  I,  section  3,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  election  of  one-third  of 
the  Senate  every  2  years.  This  provision 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  that  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  biennial  election 
of  all  House  Members.  Ever  since  the 
Senate  organized  for  the  first  time  in 
1789.  there  has  always  been  more  than  a 
majority  of  sitting  Senators.  Article  1. 
section  5,  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  "a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business." 

Thus  the  Senate  has  always  been  able 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Senate 
since  it  has  always  had  a  quorum  as  re- 
quired under  the  Constitution.  The 
Senate  also  has  responsibility  for  certam 
executive  functions,  as  well  as  legislative 
functions.  This  attests  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

The  Federalist  Papers,  which  are  the 
most  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
In  discussing  the  role  of  the  Senate,  the 
Federalist  No.  62  says : 

It  ought,  moreover,  to  possess  great  firm- 
ness, and  consequently  ought  to  hold  its  au- 
thority by  a  tenure  of  considerable  dura- 
tion. 

In  the  Federalist  No.  63  the  author 
states  that — 

It  Is  sufficiently  difficult  to  preserve  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  members  of  a 
numerous  body  for  such  acts  of  the  body  as 
have  an  immediate,  detached  and  palpable 
operation  on  Its  constituents. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must 
be  an  additional  body  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment, which  having  sufficient  perma- 
nency to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require 
a  continued  attention,  and  a  train  of  meas- 
ures, may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answer- 
able for  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

The  Senate,  as  an  institution,  settled 
all  questions  as  to  its  continuing  status 
when  it  adopted  rule  XXXII.  The  pro- 
ponents of  majority  cloture  will  have  to 
accept  the  existence  of  this  and  all  other 
i-ules  of  the  Senate  if  they  will  accept 
any  portion  of  the  rules.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  point  to  selective  parts  of 
the  Senate  rules  and  say.  "These  we  will 
accept,  but  to  these  others  we  deny  any 
essence  of  validity."  I  believe  that  by 
their  very  actions  they  have  evidenced 
their  belief  in  the  continuing  nature  of 
the  Senate  and  in  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate rules  do  carry  over  from  session  to 
session,  thereby  guaranteeing  orderly 
procedure. 

This  is  a  proposition  not  unlike  that 
which  would  arise  if  an  individual,  upon 
being  appointed  or  elected  to  an  impor- 
tant position,  decided  to  accept  the  per- 
quisites of  the  office  but  to  reject  the 
attendant  responsibilities.  This  cannot 
be  done,  Mr.  President,  as  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  well  know.  The  opponents 
of  free  debate  cannot  establish  their  own 
set  of  rules  and  expect  undeviating  ad- 
herence to  them  by  the  Members  of  this 
body.  By  attempting  to  do  so  they  cast  a 
reflection  upon  themselves  and  upon  the 
Seriate.  The  ground  rules  of  this  en- 
counter are  already  well  established  and 
it  is  imperative  that  they  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  not  just  in  part,  but  in  toto. 

If  the  Senate  were  not  operating  under 
rules  at  the  present  time,  the  confusion 
which  would  exist  is  beyond  the  imagina- 


tion of  ordinary  men.  The  emergencies 
of  the  country,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, would  have  to  run  their  course  while 
we  of  the  E»enate  wrangled  in  an  attempt 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  a  self-made 
jungle  of  parUamentary  confusion. 

Nor  would  that  be  the  end.  Should 
we  so  abandon  order  for  confusion,  a 
precedent  would  be  set  for  future  Con- 
gresses, many  of  which  would  then  want 
to  assert  their  independence  and  draft 
their  own  rules.  Each  group  could  flex 
its  muscles  and  determine  its  gain  or 
loss  of  strength  among  new  Members. 
It  is  conceivable  to  me  that  eventually 
the  first  year  of  each  session  would  have 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  Senate  to  make 
its  rules  under  which  to  act  on  substan- 
tive matters  during  the  second  year  of 
the  session.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
the  wildest  sort  of  speculation — and  it  is. 
That  is  the  point.  We  are  asked  to  sac- 
rifice the  traditionally  orderly  procedure 
of  the  Senate  for  something  as  to  the 
nature  of  which  we  can  only  speculate; 
and  I  may  add  that  the  only  guide  that 
is  offered  to  limit  our  speculation  is  our 
individual  imagination. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Senate  has  not  degenerated  to  the  point 
at  which  it  will,  at  one  grand  sweep,  shat- 
ter the  cornerstone  of  its  existence.  It 
deserves  a  better  fate  than  strangula- 
tion in  a  parliamentary  jungle  of  its  own 
making. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  suspended 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  6  minutes  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  PulbrightI. 
without  its  counting  as  a  speech  against 
him,  in  order  that  hr  may  make  a  brief 
statement  on  another  subject. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  am 

very  glad  to  give  my  concurrence  to  that 

request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EUROPEAN  UNITY  AND  ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  result  of  recent  actions  by  the  French 
Goveriunent,  the  trend  toward  free  world 
imity  has  suffered  a  severe  setback.  By 
his  imperious  disruption  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  Brussels  for  British  admission  to 
the  Common  Market,  as  well  as  by  his 
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rejection  of  proposals  for  a  unified  West- 
em  defense  effort,  General  de  Oaiille  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  is  more  interested 
in  unattainable  French  ambitions  than 
in  a  realistic  program  for  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  West.  It  is  indeed 
puzaillng  that  a  leader  who  solved  his 
country's  colonial  problems  with  the 
vision  and  realism  of  a  Clemenceau 
should  now  try  to  shape  the  future  of 
Europe  with  the  romantic  illusions  of  a 
Napoleon. 

The  great  lesson  of  two  World  Wars 
and  the  postwar  struggle  with  com- 
munism is  that  no  free  nation  can  hope 
to  realize  its  own  national  ambitions  in 
utter  disregard  of  friends  and  allies. 
This  is  true  for  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  certainly  true  for  France.  But 
General  de  Gaulle  apparently  does  not 
thinic  so.  He  appears  to  have  persuaded 
himself  that  if  he  remains  intransigent 
and  imcooperative  on  matters  that  vital- 
ly affect  Prance's  partners,  America  will 
reward  him  with  gifts  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, Britain  will  depart  obligingly  from 
the  European  scene,  and  the  Common 
Market  countries  will  submit  tamely  to 
French  leadership.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  saying  of  an  old  Arkansas  farmer: 
"It's  better  to  be  ignorant  than  to  know 
what  ain't  so." 

The  question  underlying  the  present 
crisis  is  whether  the  free  West  is  to  unite 
its  immense  resources  in  an  Atlantic 
partnership  for  the  defense  of  freedom 
or  to  be  divided  against  itself  by  the 
revival  of  wornout  national  ambitions. 
The  Communists  have  tried  and  failed 
repeatedly  over  the  past  17  years  to 
shatter  the  Western  alliance.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  of  incalculable  proportions 
if  the  great  hopes  and  opportxmities  of 
a  unified  West  were  to  be  lost,  not  as  a 
result  of  Communist  efforts,  but  as  a 
result  of  shortsighted  and  unrealistic 
ambitions  within  the  Western  com- 
munity.' Reluctantly  but  irrevocably, 
America  in  the  last  generation  has  aban- 
doned its  traditional  isolation,  recogniz- 
ing that  in  the  nuclear  age  even  so 
powerful  a  nation  as  the  United  States 
can  be  neither  secure  nor  prosperous 
in  isolation.  It  would  be  ironic  indeed 
if  the  United  States  were  to  be  driven 
back  into  isolation  by  the  revival  of  a 
narrow  nationalism  in  Europe. 

An  American  observer  can  only  be 
perplexed  by  General  de  Gaulle's  dis- 
trust and  contempt  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  the  United  States  has 
provided  generous  economic  assistance 
and  powerful  political  support  for  the 
revival  and  unification  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  our 
European  partners  that  without  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  NATO  alliance 
they  would  almost  certainly  have  fallen 
under  Soviet  dominatitm.  Since  Europe 
has  recorered  its  economic  strength  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  every  step 
toward  European  unity — the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  the  European  Defense 
Community — which  was  conceived  and 
then  rejected  by  France— and  finally  the 
formation  of  the  Economic  Commimity 
under  the  Treaty  of  Home.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  bore,  and  continues  to 
bear,  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
common  defense  burden,   not  only   in 


nuclear  weapons  but  in  foot  soldiers  and 
conventional  weapons  as  well. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  beyond 
my  understanding  that  General  de 
Gaulle  can  profess  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  cannot  be 
trusted  to  meet  their  obligation  for 
the  defense  of  Europe,  that,  indeed,  the 
United  States  may  someday  unite  with 
the  Soviet  Uiiion  against  Europe.  Again 
and  again  we  have  proven  that  our  com- 
mitment to  free  Europe  is  absolute  and 
Irrevocable  as  long  as  Europe  adheres  to 
its  own  commitment.  If  General  de 
Gaulle  does  not  believe  our  assurances, 
It  is  because  he  chooses  to  disbelieve 
them. 

The  truly  perplexing  question  is  why. 
In  the  absence  of  any  rational  basis  for 
General  de  Gaulle's  distrust  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, as  he  calls  us,  one  can  only 
look  to  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  the 
French  nation.  Prance  has  often  had 
a  special  susceptibilty  for  grand,  roman- 
tic causes  and  has  pursued  them  at 
times  with  more  regard  for  their  gran- 
deur than  for  their  attainability.  One 
recalls  the  liberation  of  France  by  Joan 
of  Arc.  the  heroic  but  losing  wars  of 
Louis  Xrv,  the  vast  ambitions  of  Na- 
poleon I  and  the  petty  ambitions  of  Na- 
poleon m,  the  heroic  struggle  in  World 
War  I  and  the  collapse  in  World  War  n, 
and  finally  the  foredoomed  colonial  wars 
in  Indochina  and  Algeria. 

It  is  in  these  last  events.  I  think,  that 
we  can  find  important  clues  to  current 
French  policy.  Prance  has  suffered  deep 
humiliations  in  the  last  generation  and 
is  now  engaged  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
recover  the  dignity  and  self-respect  that 
are  appropriate  to  so  great  a  people  as 
the  French.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  remind  the  French  that  it  was  not 
Britain  and  America  who  inflicted  on 
Prance  these  great  misfortunes.  Every- 
one in  the  Western  World,  including  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  agrees  that  France  can 
and  should  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
new  Europe  and  in  an  Atlantic  partner- 
ship. This  is  the  promise  of  ti-ue  great- 
ness for  Prance.  But  General  de  Gaulle, 
more  concerned  apparently  with  glory 
than  with  greatness,  has  contemptuous- 
ly dismissed  France's  real  opportunity 
and  instead  pursues  a  hopeless  dream 
of  French  dominance  in  a  Europe  divid- 
ed from  its  friends  and  partners.  De 
Gaulle's  vision  is  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  glorious  adventures  of  the 
French  past,  but  it  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  realities  of  the  present.  It  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  other  great 
nations  of  Europe,  no<:ably  a  resurgent 
Germany  which  exceeds  Prance  in  both 
population  and  economic  resources,  will 
passively  permit  their  power  and  influ- 
ence to  be  wielded  from  Paris. 

Perhaps  Prance  will  relent  from  her 
current  course  of  dividing  the  Western 
community.  There  is  some  small  hope 
in  reports  that  the  French  Government 
has  agreed  to  submit  the  question  of 
British  membership  in  the  Common 
Market  to  the  executive  commission  of 
that  body  rather  than  to  break  up  fi- 
nally the  Brussels  negotiations.  It  would 
be  far  more  reasonable,  however,  to  con- 
tinue those  negotiations  without  inter- 
ruption. Until  last  week  they  wore  pro- 
gres,«inG:  toward  a  com;  i'om;::,o  solution. 
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and  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  conm» 
slon  that  General  de  Gaulle  acted  aTh' 
did  not  because  the  negotiations  wpr! 
going  badly  but  because  they  wer^ 
the  verge  of  success.  ^»=  on 

The  responsibility  for  saving  the  Bm. 
sels  negotiations  necessarily  falls  »r^ 
Prance's  partners  in  the  Common  v^ 
ket.    The  five  have  already  made  qSte 
clear  their  opposition  to  current  Frpnri, 
policy.    Their  influence  on  France  tSS 
leal  and  economic,  can  be  consider»M» 
if  it  is  exercised  vigorously  and  in  con 
cert.    I  believe  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  exercise  this  influence  in  the  interesli 
of  their  own  welfare  and  security    i  am 
sure  that  aU  of   the  Common  Markrt 
countries,  and  none  more  so  than  Ger 
many,   are   fully  aware   that   America! 
ability  to  contribute  to  their  defense  de 
pends  upon  a  united  and  expanding  At' 
lantic  partnership. 

Should  Europe"  become  a  closed  com- 
munity, shutting  itself  off  from  its  part- 
ners by  trade  barriers  and  exclusive  poUt 
ical  arrangements,  the  United  States* 
as  well  as  other  countries,  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  seek  alternatives  to  its 
present  foreign  policy.  If  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  are  barrel 
from  European  markets,  we  will  be 
forced  to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  an  ag- 
gravated deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay. 
ments.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
the  United  States  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  American  troops  from 
central  Europe.  It  is  suggested  in  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  that  we  might  consider  participat- 
ing in  a  free  trade  association  embracing 
the  United  States,  Japan.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  certain  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  are  not  members 
of  the  Common  Market.  Such  alterna- 
tives, of  course,  are  far  less  desirable 
than  a  unified  and  thriving  Atlantic 
community,  but  they  are  available  if 
France  and  her  partners  deny  us  the 
broader  community  that  we  prefer. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson]  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
fS.  Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

CAtmON,    NEWCOMERS,    BEFORE    YOU    ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  let 
me  address  myself  to  the  new  Members 
of  this  body,  to  those  Senators  who  took 
their  first  oath  of  office  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress. 
I  hope  that  ray  other  colleagues  will  not 
be  offended  by  my  not  directing  my  re- 
marks to  them,  but  they  have  been  here 
on  previous  occasions  to  participate  in 
and  to  listen  to  these  discussions  over 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  what  they 
mean  to  this  body.  Perhaps  they  have 
not  been  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  retaining  the  Senate's  rules; 
nevertheless  they  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  such  an  argument  advanced. 

Our  new  friends  in  the  Senate,  though, 
have  not  been  parties  to  this  conflict  be- 
fore and,  thu.s,  it  is  to  them  I  give  a 
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special  inviUtion  to  hear  what  is  to  be 

^UT  President,  if  I  were  not  to  get 
-crofis  another  thought  during  this  dis- 
!Sn.  I  would  be  content  if  I  should 
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constituted  the  legislative  arm  of  the 
Government.  They  decided  upon  a  bi- 
cameral legislature;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  This  bicam- 
eral legislature  was  created  not  only  to 
balance  the  power  of  the  small  States 


^r«,ccessful  in  cautioning  these  new  balance  the  power  01  ine  smaii  oxiai^s 

KpSs  of  the  senate  against  hasty  against  that  of  the  large  States,  but  it 

JSSion  and  action  on   the  subject  of  was  also  set  up  to  permit  different  ap- 

decision  »x ^ ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  proaches  to  be  taken  on  the  problems 


rhanging  the  Senate  r\iles,  lest  they  vote 
S  destroy  this  body  even  before  they 

know  what  It  is. 

I  am  concerned,  and  greatly  con- 
cerned with  what  these  newcomers  may 
do  because  I  am  well  aware  that  they 
are  being  Importuned  to  further  restrict 
freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate  by 
powerful  pressure  groups,  each  seeking 
to  work  to  its  own  advantage,  each  lob- 
bying in  behalf  of  Its  own  special  In- 
terest and  against  the  general  interest 
of  this  Nation,  each  earnestly  engaged 
in  conditioning  the  thinking  of  these  new 
Senators  in  order  to  make  them  less  real 
Senators,  and  more  their  hapless  pawns. 
The  greatness  of  the  Senate  Is  re- 
flected by  those  who  have  respected  the 
freedom  of  full  debate.  The  breadth  of 
this  body,  the  vision  of  this  body,  has 
been  supplied  in  the  past,  not  by  those 
advocating  expedient  means  to  desired 
ends,  but  by  those  who  provided  imag- 
ination to  ideas,  even  the  best  of  con- 
servative ideas,  and  championed  the 
right  to  fully  explore  those  ideas. 

Review  the  truly  great  Senators  of  the 
past — the  ones  who  are  best  and  most 
fondly  remembered,  Norris,  Borah,  Hi- 
ram Johnson;  the  ones  chosen  for  the 
Senate's  Hall  of  Fame,  including  Web- 
ster, La  Follette,  Calhoun,  and  Taft— all 
of  them  were  exponents  and  advocates  of 
the  right  of  free  debate  In  the  Senate. 
They  used  this  right  effectively  and  our 
country  forged  its  greatness  as  a  result. 
Free  debate  was  their  greatest  weapon. 
Free  debate  has  been  the  Mount  Everest 
of  impediments  to  greed,  avarice,  and  the 
special  interest.  Yet  Mount  Everest 
was  conquered.  And  today  we  see  a  de- 
termined effort  to  conquer  free  debate. 

The  pressure  to  destroy  free  debate  in 
the  Senate  comes  from  rich  and  jxjwer- 
ful  minorities,  who  are  concerned  only 
with  their  self-serving,  special  interest 
and  not  with  the  general  interest  of  all 
the  people.  This  general  interest  has 
been  protected  and  preserved  through 
free  debate.  Free  debate  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  tyranny  and  totalitarian  forms 
of  government.  Free  debate  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  hastily  conceived  and  rash 
ideas.  Free  debate  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Free  debate  is 
as  fundamental  as  the  Magna  Carta, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
right  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  particular  need 
for  free  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  compromise 
which  created  the  U.S.  Senate  envi- 
sioned this  body  as  a  brake  on  the  wan- 
tonness of  power  of  which  Thomsis 
Jefferson,  as  the  first  Presiding  Officer 
of  this  body,  warned  us  in  section  1  of 
Jefferson's  Manual. 

SEN  ATI,   A  DELIBEHATrVE  BODY 

The  indestructibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pounding  Fathers 


needed  to  be  legislated 

The    House   of   Representatives,    the 
larger  body,  to  be  elected  every  2  years, 
was  supp>osed  to  mirror  more  accurately 
and  quickly  the  ever-changing  mood  and 
temper  of  the  people.    The  Senate,  the 
smaller  group,  at  first  not  even  to  be 
popularly  elected  and  to  be  elected  only 
every  6  years,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
reflective  body  which  would  move  slower, 
with   less   expediency   and   more   long- 
ranged  interests  of  the  country  in  mind. 
In  modem-day  political  parlance,  we 
would  say  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
thought  the  House  would  be  the  liberal 
body  and  the  Senate  would  be  the  con- 
ser\'ative  body  which  they  hoped  would 
neutralize  each  other  and  produce  really 
sound    legislation.      This    idea    of    the 
writers  of  the  Constitution  has  been  de- 
viated from  in  great  degree  lately.    How- 
ever, to  return  to  the   plan  that  was 
originally  intended  cannot  possibly  be 
obtained  by  changing  the  Senate  rules  to 
limit  debate. 

The  Senate  is  already  moving  in  most 
instances  swiftly  enough  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  Constitution's 
framers.  It  is  the  House  which  has 
upset  the  Pounding  Fathers'  apple  cart, 
so  that,  today,  most  experts  will  agree 
that  the  Senate  is  the  more  liberal  body 
of  the  two,  where  legislation  is  less  apt  to 
be  stalled  or  to  meet  with  roadblocks. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  House  hav- 
ing slowed  down  is  unquestionably  the 
fact  that  the  House  Rules  Committee 
has  had  such  a  powerful  role  in  deter- 
mining what  legislation  should  come 
onto  the  House  floor. 

We  have  seen  the  attempt  of  the  cur- 
rent administration  to  rectify  this  sit- 
uation. I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion is  correct  in  attempting  to  reform 
the  machinery  of  the  House.  I  believe 
that  the  reformation  should  take  place 
in  the  House  but  not  in  the  Senate. 
However,  I  would  go  even  further  in  the 
House  to  reform  its  procedure.  I  would 
eliminate  the  House  Rules  Committee 
function  of  deciding  which  legislation 
should  reach  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
think  the  House,  Uke  the  Senate,  should 
permit  its  legislative  committees,  each 
an  expert  in  its  particular  field,  to  decide 
what  legislation  will  be  presented  to  the 
full  membership  of  the  House. 

Once  the  committee  expert  in  that 
area  has  made  its  decision,  there  should 
be  no  other  committee  through  which 
the  legislation  must  be  shifted.  How- 
ever, the  House  has  apparently  made 
its  decision  for  the  present  and  a  cer- 
tsdn  amount  of  reform  will  result;  but 
I  reiterate  the  House  is  where  the  ref- 
ormation has  to  come  and  not  the  Sen- 
ate. To  further  limit  free  debate  in  the 
Senate  would  be  truly  contrary  to  what 
was  intended  ffcr  this  deliberative  body. 
Therein  lies  my  first  complaint  of  the 
action  being  attempted  here.    This  is  an 


attempt  to  destroy  the  Senate.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  presstire  freshman  Senators, 
complete  novices  to  the  Senate's  pro- 
cedures, into  voting  to  destroy  this  body 
before  they  even  know  what  it  really  is. 
It  is  for  such  reasons  as  this  that  I 
shall  feel  constrained  to  talk  about  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  free  debate  in 
this  body,  hoping  that  the  new  Members 
will  give  some  thought  to  the  suggestion 
that  they  remain  here  long  enough  to 
determine  what  the  Senate  is  before  they 
seek  to  destroy  the  ancient  and  essential 
virtues  of  this  body. 

Free  debate  in  the  Senate  is  far  more 
necessary  than  such  debate  is  in  a  State 
legislature.  As  different  as  the  interests 
of  one  county  in  a  State  may  be  from 
those  of  another  county  in  that  same 
State,  such  difference  must  be  multiplied 
fiftyfold  and  further  to  give  some  meas- 
ure of  the  difference  between  the  in- 
terests of  one  State  as  opposed  to  those 
of  another  State. 

Even  with  the  vast  increase  of  migra- 
tion across  this  Nation,  there  is  still  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  the  citizens  of  one 
State  to  fully  comprehend  or  appreciate, 
let  alone  respect,  the  needs  of  citizens 
perhaps  a  thousand,  3,000,  yea,  even  5,000 
miles  from  him. 

Many  of  these  great  sectional  battles 
have  been  debated  and  considered  in 
several  previous  Congresses  without 
completely  resolving  the  problem.  They 
will  be  considered  again,  as  they  should 
be.  Nothing  of  great  national  import 
and  consequence  should  be  siunmarily 
treated  nor  hastily  consummated. 

I  have  directed  these  remarks  to  the 
newest  Members  of  this  body,  because  I 
can  well  recall  my  own  entrance  into 
these  hallowed  Halls  14  years  ago.  When 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  we  had  not 
been  honored  by  the  graciousness  of  the 
leadership  to  award  imf>ortant  commit- 
tee assignments  to  the  freshmen.  Sen- 
ior Senators  received  all  the  plums,  and 
after  they  had  chosen,  the  neophytes 
took  the  dregs. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration in  1949  upon  my  arrival.    My 
assignment  there  was  not  upon  my  re- 
quest; but  as  a  matter  of  hindsight  I 
am  happy  now  that  it  worked  out  that 
way,  because  to  its  credit  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  of  the  81st  Congress 
was  willing  and  content  to  permit  the 
issue  of  changing  the  Senate  rules  rela- 
tive to  debate  to  be  heard  before  the 
appropriate  committee  in  full  and  open 
hearing.     How  unlike  the  present  time 
when  it  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  both 
parties  in  the  Senate  that  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Senate  rules  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business,  without  any  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  subject  in 
this  Congress,  without  having  before  us 
the  legislation  which  the  change  is  de- 
signed to  expedite  through  this  House 
of  Congress. 

I  recall  that  at  that  time  the  distin- 
guished jiuUor  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Stennis],  who  at  this  time  is  one 
of  the  most  senior  Members  of  this 
body,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  have 
always  greatly  appreciated  the  states- 
manship and  good  judgment  which  he 
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demonrtrated  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee in  helping  vs  to  study  this 
problon. 

At  that  time,  14  years  ago,  we  were 
able  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  resolution 
^^lich  at  least  had  been  studied  and  con- 
sidered. I  recall  that  the  Senator  from 
lIlMiMippi  did  not  feel  that  that  resolu- 
tiicm  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
voted  against  that  proposal.  But  the 
commtttee  accorded  us  a  hearing.  The 
committee  gave  everyone  interested — 
particularly  Senators;  I  believe  they 
limited  their  studies  to  the  statements 
of  Senators,  present  and  past — at  least 
they  gave  Senators  an  opportunity  to 
aiwear  before  the  committee  and  pre- 
sent their  case. 

The  committee  studied  that  proposal 
and  sought  to  devise  a  rule  which  would 
best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  Senate. 
The  committee  reported  to  the  Senate — 
a  Senate  comprised  of  new  Members 
as  well  as  experienced  Members — a 
resolution  which  had  had  committee 
hearings  and  a  committee  report  con- 
taining recommendations  made  before 
the  committee.  That  was  a  situation 
far  different  from  the  pressiire  type  of 
activity  with  which  we  are  confronted 
today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  to  permit 
me  to  make  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  well  remembers  the  occa- 
sion to  which  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana refers,  and  also  remembers  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  very  alert 
and  studious  as  he  considered  what  was 
perhaps  the  first  major  problem  he 
dealt  with  after  he  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  then  was  presided 
over  by  the  present  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden].  I  remember  so  well  his  cau- 
tion and  painstaking  effort  to  make  cer- 
tain that  everyone  was  fully  heard  or 
was  understood.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  the  committee  re- 
ported a  resolution  which,  although  he 
and  I  did  not  vote  for  it,  certainly  was 
the  resiilt  of  painstaking  work  and  was 
representative  of  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  group  which  labored  on 
this  problem  for  many  days  and  worked 
on  it  most  conscientiously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  resolu- 
tion represented  consideration  in  ac- 
cordsmce  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate.  The  ccanmittee  was  not  asking 
ttie  Senate  to  "buy  a  pig  in  a  poke" — 
to  accept  something  sight  unseen, 
which  had  not  been  considered  or  as  to 
which  the  alternatives  had  not  been 
weighed.  The  resolution  represented 
the  balanced  judgment  of  the  conmiit- 
tee,  after  the  committee  had  given  full 
consideration  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  not  that  rule 
represent    the    imposition    of    further 


shackles  upon  the  North  and  the  West, 
and  a  still  further  imprisonment  of  the 
forces  which  believe  In  civil  rights? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  not  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection.  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  should  have 
gained  that  impression  of  what  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admiuistration  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  did  not  favor  the  resolution; 
but  my  recollection  is  that  what  was 
recommended  by  the  conmiittee  at  that 
time  was  almost  precisely  what  the  rule 
is'  today.  That  was  then  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
resolution  recommended  a  rule  which 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate,  rather  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting;  and  furthermore  provided  that 
cloture  could  not  be  applied  to  any  mo- 
tion to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  committee  on 
that  occasion  recommended  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  be  necessary  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  Senators  elected  and  sworn. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  re- 
call that  that  was  the  case,  although  I 
.  am  not  positive  on  that  point.  But  the 
change  in  the  rules  on  that  occasion,  as 
I  recall,  was  that  the  rule  would  be 
broadened  beyond  the  previous  rule, 
which  did  not  apply  to  such  events  as  a 
motion  to  proceed  or  a  motion  to  amend 
the  Journal,  or  various  and  sundry  other 
motions.  That  type  of  motion  did  not 
fall  within  the  term  "measure,"  which 
existed  in  the  rule  at  the  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  further 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
a   question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Lo\iisiana  be  willing,  after  a  full 
examination  of  what  hapi>ened,  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  either  to- 
day or  tomorrow,  precisely  what  the 
changes  in  the  rules  weie  in  1949? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  be 
glad  to  do  so.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  is  somewhat 
confused  between  what  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  reported 
in  1949  and  what  the  Senate  actually 
voted  when  it  finally  got  around  to  vot- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  point  is  that  the 
vote  which  was  finally  taken  was  of  the 
nature  which  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s 
has  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find — and  the  Record  will 
prove  me  to  be  either  right  or  UTong; 
it  is  simply  a  test  of  memory  at  this 
point — that  what  the  committee  re- 
ported at  that  time  was  similar  to  the 
rules  which  exist  today.  The  committee 
reported  its  recommendation  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  should  have  the  power 
to  close  debate,  but  that  the  two-thirds 
majority  to  close  debate  could  close  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  proceed  or  to  bring 
a  measure  before  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
on  a  motion  to  amend  the  Journal,  or 
on  the  various  other  technical  motions 
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which  had  never  been  considered  Si  w 

islative  measures.  ^' 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  m 
sued,  a  proposed  compromise  mI 
brought  in  by  the  late  Senator  Kerrirf 
Oklahoma  and  by  one  other  Senator  t 
regret  that  I  do  not  now  recall  who  the 
other  Senator  was.  The  proposed  caa 
promise  was  somewhat  different  &«» 
the  proposal  reported  from  the  Commiu 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  -al 
compromise  was  adopted.  I  believe  thai 
was  the  measure  to  which  the  SenS^ 
from  Illinois  referred  when  he  8p(^  nf 
the  rule  which  prevailed  for  a  number 
of  years  thereafter,  and  which  vu 
adopted  on  that  occasion.  That  nile 
was  that  debate  could  be  closed  mi  a 
matter  by  the  aflBrmative  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
elected,  the  general  effect  thus  beta* 
that  an  absentee  would  count  as  a  vote 
against  the  motion  to  close  debate 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that  sub- 
sequently the  rule  was  amended  so  ai 
to  provide  that  the  two-thirds  majority 
would  not  have  to  be  so-called  consti- 
tutional two-thirds  majority,  but  could 
be  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting. 

I  believe  that  an  examination  of  those 
instances  will  show  that  the  rule  we  have 
today  is  about  the  same  as  the  one  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
recommended  in  1949. 

I  was  speaking  of  a  great  Senate  (A 
a  previous  day  which  had  not  seriously 
considered  launching  a  broadside  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
country  without  so  much  as  1  day  of 
committee  hearings. 

In  that  81st  Congress,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  it  was 
the  privilege  of  this  Senator  to  partici- 
pate in  about  a  month  of  hearings  in 
which  the  value  of  free  debate  in  the 
Senate  was  discussed  by  eloquent  wit- 
nesses who  came  before  us.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  this  Senator  to  realize 
that  much  more  than  an  PEPC  bill  or 
the  predecessor  of  a  title  3  proposal  was 
involved  in  that  issue.  The  very  life 
and  blood,  the  pulse  of  this  body,  the 
sine  qua  non,  that  without  which  there 
would  be  no  Senate,  was  Involved. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  what  some- 
times seems  to  me  a  far  and  distant  time, 
1949,  let  me  tell  a  story  of  Louisiana  and 
the  United  States. 

A  FEESHMAN  IN  194  9 

It  was  early  1949.  Several  months  pre- 
viously. Louisiana  had  lost  its  senior 
Senator.  John  H.  Overton.  That  was 
a  sorrowful  loss  to  Senator  Overton's 
many  admirers  throughout  Louisiana 
and  across  the  Nation. 

The  Governor  of  the  State.  Earl  K 
Long,  appKjinted  as  interim  Senator  to 
take  Senator  Overton's  place  until  an 
election  could  be  held,  William  Feazel. 
Bill  Feazel,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  State,  and  a  stanch  worker  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  was  not  a  professional 
politician;  but  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  State 
and  to  his  party. 

The  present  junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana was  sent  to  the  Senate  in  Janu- 
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-rv  1949.  The  "still  wet  behind  the 
!lrs"  yoimg  freshman  Senator  resolved 
fh^  he  would  follow  the  time-worn  tra- 
Stion  of  the  Senate  by  keeping  his  eyes 
ooen  and  his  mouth  shut  for  the  first 
v^r-  that  he  would  not  make  a  major 
floor'  address  during  that  first  year  in 
office-  but,  instead,  that  he  would  ob- 
serve' learn,  and  hope  to  profit  by  the 
advice  of  his  elders  in  the  Senate. 

But  things  were  not  to  be  that  way. 
Early  in  the  81st  Congress — on  Monday, 
February  28,  1949,  to  be  exact — debate 
opened  on  Senate  Resolution  15,  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule.  A  resolution  was 
presented  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  our 
beloved  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
late  Senator  Kenneth  Wherr>'.  the  then 
minority  leader,  to  make  the  then  exist- 
ing rule  XXII  apply  to  all  situations.  In 
other  words,  a  cloture  petition,  signed  by 
16  Senators,  could  thus  be  brought  in  at 
any  time,  upon  any  motion :  and  a  vote 
could  then  be  had  to  determine  whether 
two- thirds  of  the  Senators  were  in  agree- 
ment that  cloture  should  be  ordered  and 
debate  limited  to  1  hour  for  each  Sena- 
tor on  the  pending  motion  or  resolution. 

I  believe  the  proposal  offered  at  that 
time  as  the  recommendation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration was  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
the  rule  today,  and  that  on  that  occa- 
sion the  debate  terminated  when  the  so- 
called  compromise  was  presented  by  the 
late  Senator  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  That 
compromise  provided,  not  for  the  order - 
mg  of  clotm-e  by  means  of  the  affirma- 
tive votes  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting,  but  by 
the  afliiTOative  votes  of  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  elected.  But  sub- 
sequently the  rule  was  amended,  so  as  to 
reflect  exactlj'  what  the  rule  now  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  He  wUl  remember 
that  there  was  no  limitation  on  debate 
prior  to  approximately  1917.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  need  for  some  limitation 
on  debate  arose  because  of  the  action 
of  what  President  Wilson  called  some 
willful  men — a  few  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— who  opposed  the  arming  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  against 
German  submarines.  That  debate  tied 
up  action  on  the  bill  during  the  last  few 
days  of  that  session  of  Congress,  which 
then  ended  on  March  4.  In  the  mean- 
tune,  the  President  decided  he  had  au- 
thority to  do  that  anyway,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  it.  But  it  was  believed  that 
perhaps  there  was  need  for  some  sort  of 
limitation  on  debate  in  the  Senate.  So 
that  limitation  rule  was  adopted — a  rule 
in  about  the  same  language,  except  it 
failed  to  cover  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal. Therefore,  a  Senator  who  wished 
to  engage  in  a  filibuster  only  had  to  ask 
that  the  Journal  be  read.  So  in  order  to 
include  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and 
in  that  way  to  perfect  the  rule,  so  that 
it  would  work  on  all  occasions.  Senator 
Wherry  and  I  took  up  that  matter. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  and  I 
believe  it  also  covers  a  motion  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  measure. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
that  addition  was  made. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  the 
Senator  is  entirely  correct  about  it;  and 
the  proposal  at  that  time  was  to  change 
the  rule,  so  as  also  to  cover — as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  so  well  pointed 
out — a  motion  to  amend  the  Journal  or 
a  motion  to  bring  a  legislative  measure 
before  this  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  rise  because,  according 
to  my  recollection,  the  historical  record 
is  not  quite  as  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  have 
indicated.  I  wi.^h  to  ask  whether  it  is 
correct  that  prior  to  1809.  debate  in  the 
Senate  could  be  terminated,  as  provided 
under  Jefferson's  Rules  of  Procedure,  by 
moving  the  previous  question,  and  that 
was  done  on  four  occasions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  previous  question 
motion,  an  earlier  practice  of  the  Sen- 
ate, did  not  have  the  same  function  as 
the  one  we  usually  think  of  in  connection 
with  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  for  ex- 
ample, but  that  it  was  a  debatable 
motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Robert's  Rules  of  Or- 
der are  different  from  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual, in  that  they  do  not  recognize  a  mo- 
tion for  a  previous  question.  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  parliamentary  procedure 
book  in  the  world  which  does  not  do  so. 
Jefferson's  Manual  clearly  does;  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
agree  with  me  that  in  each  of  the  State 
legislative  bodies  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  a  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question  will  lie,  as 
it  does  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  it  has  only  been  in  the  Senate 
since  1809  that  that  has  not  been  the 
case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
question  the  Senator's  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  the  rules  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures: but  I  believe  historical  research 
will  show  there  was  really  no  way  by 
which  debate  could  be  shut  off — except 
the  provision  in  Jefferson's  rules  which 
would  limit  a  Senator  to  two  speeches 
on  any  one  subject  during  a  legislative 
day — between  the  Reconstruction  days 
and  the  rule  change  in  1917. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
After  1809  that  could  not  be  done  in  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  Senate  is  the  only 
legislative  body  in  America  in  which  that 
is  not  the  case.  Prior  to  1809  the  pre- 
vious question  was  permitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Jefferson's  Manual. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  heard 
considerable  debate  on  that  subject.  I 
had  never  heard  one  side  convince  the 
other  side  about  the  practice  prior  to  the 
year  1809.  My  impression  has  been  that 
discussions  as  to  what  the  record  prior 
to  1809  proved  almost  invariably  wound 
up  with  a  conclusion  which  seemed  to 
serve  the  arguments  of  whatever  side 
had  the  floor.  I  have  never  heai-d  one 
side  agree  with   the  other  side  on  the 


issue  of  the  situation  prior  to  1809.  I 
certainly  hope  that  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  would  not  favor — and  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  favors — the  applica- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate  of  a  type  of  rule 
that  exists  in  most  State  legislatures. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  make  that  state- 
ment is  that  a  practice  which  I  criticize 
no  one  for  using  in  the  State  legislatures 
of  their  own  States,  including  the  legis- 
lature in  my  own  great  State  of  Loui- 
siana, would  be  very  bad  for  our 
National  Legislature.  In  our  State  legis- 
lature, the  previous  question  can  be 
moved  at  any  time.  A  majority  leader 
or  an  administration  floor  leader,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  may  present  his  bill  and 
move  the  previous  question,  even  before 
his  opponent.?  have  an  opportunity  to 
respond. 

That  would  be  too  raw.  I  have  never 
seen  quite  that  procedure  followed.  I 
have  seen  a  legislator  present  the  argu- 
ment for  his  bill  in  4  or  5  minutes.  'When 
an  opponent  rose  to  speak,  the  legislator 
who  introduced  the  bill  simply  rose  and 
moved  the  previous  question.  That  is 
the  type  of  rule  that  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  not  want  in 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
would  blame  the  legislator  who  moved 
the  previous  question  any  more  than  I 
would  blame  him  for  following  practices 
which  existed  prior  to  that  time.  In 
other  words,  if  one  side  had  been  in  the 
majority  and  had  used  the  practice  of 
cutting  off  debate  when  it  thought  it  was 
losing  votes,  one  could  not  very  well 
blame  the  other  side  for  doing  the  same 
tj-Tie  of  thing  when  it  had  an  opportunity 
to  serve  its  own  purposes  by  limiting 
debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  own  view — and 
since  the  Senator,  with  all  good  will.  I 
am  sure,  intended  to  be  kind  to  me.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  reciprocate — which  the 
Senator  has  not  stated  correctly,  is  as 
follows:  I  think  there  should  be  the 
same  procedural  right  to  terminate 
debate  as  there  is  to  make  a  motion  to 
table. 

In  other  words.  Senators  who  wish  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  Senate 
by  terminating  debate  should  have  the 
same  right  as  Senators  who  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  pending  business  from  being 
further  considered  by  a  motion  to  table. 
I  would  reply  on  the  common  sense  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
particularly  in  the  Senate  to  exercise 
both  of  those  rights  with  some  discretion. 

In  the  relatively  brief  period  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  the 
motion  to  table  has  been  abused.  I  have 
knov^Ti  an  occEision  when  a  Senator  who 
desired  to  speak  at  reasonable  length  on 
a  question  before  a  motion  to  table  was 
made  was  not  given  that  permission  by 
the  Senator  who  intended  shortly  there- 
after to  make  the  motion  to  table.  I 
would  reply  on  the  discretion  of  Senators 
to  the  same  extent;  and  I  would  rein- 
state the  previous  question  procedure  if 
I  had  my  way — and  I  know  I  am  not 
going  to  have  it — to  the  same  extent  the 
motion  to  table  exists  today. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  has  said  that 
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he  has  not  fieen  the  motion  to  table 
abused.  I  have  seen  that  motion  abused. 
Perhaps  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate 
occim-ed  prior  to  the  time  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  came  to  this  body.  I 
believe  he  would  remember  the  occasion 
if  he  were  here.    I  recall  very  well,  that 


amendment.  I  recaU  that  rather  than 
save  perhaps  a  half  hour  of  discussion, 
which  the  Senator  from  California  had 
hoped  to  save,  he  kept  the  Senate  in 
session  another  day.  It  is  true  that  the 
Senator  from  California  was  succe&sful 
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administration,  when  the  atomic  energy 
bill  was  debated,  some  Senators  had  a 
dedicated  zeal  against  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Eisenhower. 
They  made  what  I  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  determined  fights  on  an 
economic  issue  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time, 
perhaps  second  only  to  the  determined 
effort  that  some  of  us  made  against  the 
communications  satellite  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  not  here  at  the 
time  to  which  the  Senator  has  refeiTed. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Informs  me  that  he  was  not  here  on  that 
occasion.  The  majority  leader  became 
very  much  irritated  by  the  determined 
minority  because  of  the  fight  they  were 
making  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
logic  of  their  argument.  Subsequently  it 
was  agreed  that  the  debate  would  be 
gradually  brought  to  a  close,  provided 
that  certain  essential  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  One  of  the  amendments 
would  protect  the  pubUc  interest  in  gov- 
ernment discoveries  against  patents  to 
be  obtained  on  atomic  energy  by  private 
interests,  as  sought  by  that  bill. 

That  was  agreed  to.  Two  or  three 
other  important  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted more  or  less  as  a  basis  to  bring 
the  measure  to  a  vote. 

The     Senator     from     Oregon     [Mr. 
Morse]  desired  to  offer  an  amendment. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening.    He  merely 
a^ed  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
make  his  argiunent  before  a  motion  to 
table  would  be  made.    I  recall  that  the 
then  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
California,  Mr.  Knowland,  became  some- 
what impatient  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  stated  that  he  would  permit 
him  to  make  his  argument  provided  he 
would  limit  himself  to  perhaps  15  or  20 
minutes.     I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania    can    imagine    how    that 
statement  appealed  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon     [Mr.     Morse].     The     Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  said  he  would 
not  agrree  to  speak  under  the  shadow  of 
such   a  blackjack.     The   Senator  from 
California  insisted  upon  his  right  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  without  letting  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  say  a  word  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  recall 
the  event  as  though  it  happened  yes- 
terday. The  Senator  from  Oregon  in- 
formed us  that  if  we  wanted  to  do  so,  we 
could  go  home  and  come  back  at  noon 
the  next  day,  and  he  woiild  still  be  talk- 
ing. And  so  he  was.  I  recall  that  I  had 
the  best  night's  rest  that  I  had  had  in 
some  time  on  that  occasion.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  held  the  floor  until 
long  past  noon  the  following  day. 

I  believe  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
metion  to  table  is  not  used  more  in  the 
Senate  against  what  would  appear  to  be 
the  real  desire  of  a  Senator  honestly  and 
conscientiously  to  direct  himself  to  his 


the  Senate  in  session  all  night  long 
Someone  from  his  party  had  to  remain 
and  listen  to  all  of  that  oratory  that 
night.  I  might  say,  too.  it  was  a  good 
speech. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.    I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.    I  did  not  wish 
to  cut  him  off. 

There  was  a  further  ritual  which  was 
adopted  during  that  debate.  It  was  dore 
by  an  esteemed  and  popular  floor  leader 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Knowland.  In  relation  to 
the  motions  to  table.  Senators  had  to 
announce  in  advance  that  they  would 
not  speak  for  more  than  5  or  10  minutes 
Not  only  the  Senator  from  Oregon  but 
also  other  and  more  timid  Senators,  re- 
fused to  yield  to  those  conditions. 

They  would  waive  the  right  to  speak 
altogether  rather  than  let  anyone  impose 
conditions  like  that.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  that  was  the  pattern  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fimendments.  It  was  not 
merely  an  incident.  The  procedure  de- 
scribed was  followed  for  days. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
is  correct.     The  Senator  from  California 
undertook   to  make   each  Senator  who 
spoke  use  one  of  his  two  speeches  on  the 
bUl  itself,  under  the  stipulation  set  forth 
in    Jefferson's    Manual.    So    when    an 
amendment    was    offered,    the    Senator 
from  California  would  seek  recognition 
before    the    Senator    who    offered    the 
amendment  could  be  recognized  to  dis- 
cuss his  own  amendment.    He  would  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  offering  the  amend- 
ment how  long  he  desired  to  talk  on  the 
amendment.     If  the  Senator  would  agree 
to  talk  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  and 
no  longer,  the  majority  leader  was  will- 
ing to  permit  him  to  do  so.     The  ma- 
jority leader  would  then  move  to  table 
the  amendment  without  any  further  dis- 
cussion.   He  had  a  majority  voting  with 
him.    I  believe  the  experience  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  more  or  less  ter- 
minated that  practice. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  this  most  inter- 
esting bit  of  historical  recollection  from 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  and  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  merely  buttresses  my 
view  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senate  has  concluded  that  the  mo- 
tion to  table  has  not  been  abused.  In 
fact,  it  could  not  be  abused  for  the  very 
reason  my  friend  from  Louisiana  has 
outlined;  that  a  Senator  would  get  on 
his  feet  and  keep  the  Senate  in  session 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  someone 
would  say,  "We  wiU  not  try  that  on 
him  any  more."  I  suggest  that  the  same 
result  would  flow  from  the  use  of  the 
previous  question. 
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Sena'to';^''^  °^ '^°"''^^"^-     ^^^^1^  to  the 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  hope  the  Senator  will 
understand  that  I  say  this  in  all  frlendb 
ness  and  without  animus,  but  I  suggest 
that     the     activities     presently    bS 
engaged  in  by  the  Senator  from  LoSri 
ana  and  his  colleagues,  in  extensive  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  consider,  is.  in  effect 
a  denying  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
the   right   to   debate    the   merits  of  a 
measure.     This  procedure  has  been  en- 
gaged in  now  for  a  period  of  more  than 
a  week.    When  we  challenge  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  to  make  a  motion  to 
table,  to  determine  whether  the  Senate 
wishes  to  proceed  and  to  consider  the 
Anderson    motion    on    its    merits,  our 
friends  from  the  South  are  unwilling  to 
meet  that  challenge;  and  they  keep  the 
Senate,  I  suggest  against  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members,  engaged  in  an 
interminable  discussion  of  a  quite  imma- 
terial and  definitely  unimportant  motion 
to  consider  a  measure.    So.  in  effect,  this 
IS  a  denying  to  us  of  the  right  to  debate 
the  merits  of  the  measure,  which  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  willing  to  pass,  if  we  were 
able  to  vote. 

I  suggest,  in  all  good  faith,  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  this  is  un- 
democratic, and  comes  pretty  close  to 
being  un-American. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  of  nothing  which  is  more 
American  than  for  a  person  to  speak  out 
for  that  which  he  believes,  speaking  as 
long  and  as  strongly  as  he  knows  how 
to  discuss  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  things  Americans  fought  for  when 
they  freed  themselves  from  the  King  of 
England  was  the  right  to  be  heard,  the 
right  of  free  speech,  and  the  right  to 
have  their  arguments  considered. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  his  state- 
ment causes  me  to  think  of  the  best 
definition  of  a  filibuster  that  I  ever  heard 
stated  in  this  body.  It  was  stated  by  one 
of  the  Senators  from  the  West  who 
seldom  engat?ed  in  any  of  the  civil  rights 
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from     Nevada^     Mr. 


the  subject 
former    Senator 
Malone.    He  said: 

A  flUbuBter  Is  a  long  speech  with,  which 
vou  do  not  agree.  If  you  agree  with  the 
speech.  It  Is  profound  debate. 

That  Is  about  what  it  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say 
that  there  is  nothing  more  irritating — 
and  I  have  been  on  both  sides  of  it — 
than  to  be  forced  to  sit  and  listen  to 
long  speeches  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 
and  that  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing 
than  to  have  some  Senator  make  a 
speech  with  which  I  agree  100  percent. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  say  that  the 
only  thing  I  can  think  of  which  would 
be  more  irritating  than  listening  to  a 
long  speech  with  which  I  disagree  is  to 
listen  to  18  long  speeches  with  which  I 
disagree  and  then  to  listen  to  18  more  by 
the  same  gentlemen  in  the  Senate,  with 
which  I  disagree  further,  and  still  not 
be  able  to  get  to  a  vote  on  the  question 
until  each  Senator  has  had  2  speeches 
on  the  same  subject  and  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  seen  it  both  ways,  and  I 
have  had  it  both  ways.  I  recall  very 
well  what  happened  when  some  of  us 
wanted  to  pass  the  tidelands  bill. 

It  seemed  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
LoiUsiana  that  there  was  no  greater 
service  the  U.S.  Senate  could  perform 
for  the  Nation  than  to  pass  the  tide- 
lands  bill  and  to  place  in  the  custody 
of  the  States  some  property  which  this 
Senator,  both  as  a  Senator  and  a  lawyer, 
felt  was  property  which  always  had  be- 
longed to  the  States,  anyway.  Some 
Senators  did  not  feel  that  way  about  it. 
They  felt  that  was  a  rape  of  the  national 
interest,  and  they  devoted  themselves  at 
very  considerable  length  to  that  subject. 
Mr.  Sttnwis  very  well  recalls  that  de- 
bate. There  were  southerners  as  well  as 
easterners  and  westerners  on  both  sides 
of  that  issue.  If  I  recall  correctly,  that 
debate  lasted  about  a  month.  I  can 
recall  nothing  which  irritated  the  junior 
S«iator  from  Louisiana  any  more  than 
having  to  sit  there  day  after  day  after 
day.  to  hear  those  speeches  at  tremen- 
dous length  and  in  the  most  vehement 
terms  against  our  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  may,  I 
should  like  to  go  one  step  further  first. 

If  that  did  not  irritate  this  Senator 
enough,  another  thing  which  irritated 
him  even  more  was  that  some  of  the 
speeches  were  picking  up  some  votes,  and 
that  required  some  answering  before  we 
came  to  a  vote,  if  we  hoped  to  pass  the 
bill. 

While  it  is  very  irritating  to  sit  and 
listen  to  some  Senator  make  a  speech 
contrary  to  what  one  believes,  it  is  even 
more  irritating  when  one  sees  the  speech 
bringing  some  votes  to  the  other  side. 
Of  course,  that  is  the  real  purpose  of  the 
speeches— to  make  that  side  prevail. 
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uisiana. 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  one  way 
of  avoiding  the  irritation  which  afflicts 
both  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  although 
for  different  reasons,  is  to  stay  away 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  95  of  our 
colleagues  are  doing  now. 

Of  course,  this  has  become  the  custom 
in  the  Senate.  We  think,  on  our  side  of 
this  question — and  perhaps  we  are  un- 
fair in  so  thinking — that  we  have  heard 
all  of  these  arguments  so  many  times 
before  that  there  is  no  point  of  coming 
to  the  Chamber  to  hear  them  again,  and 
not  much  point  in  trying  to  read  them  in 
the  Record,  so  we  stay  away  in  droves. 

I  remember  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  were  trying  to  make  an 
argument  against  the  communications 
satellite  bill  last  year.  I  did  not  happen 
to  be  one  who  engaged  in  a  filibuster, 
but  I  was  as  much  opposed  as  was  the 
Senator,  and  I  voted  against  it. 

We  found  that  Senators  stayed  away 
in  droves  then.  Finally,  ways  and  means 
were  developed,  by  cloture,  to  terminate 
that  debate,  but  meanwhile  the  Senate 
lost  in  time  some  2  or  3  weeks.  I.  for 
one,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  debate, 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question  made.  Perhaps  we 
would  have  been  beaten,  but  we  would 
have  taken  our  beating.  I  wish  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  would  do  the 
same  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  at  all  given  up  hope  for 
this  body.  If  I  had,  I  would  not  be  here 
speaking  against  the  rule  change. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  a  Senator 
must  talk  for  a  long  time  to  be  heard. 
One  Senator  who  served  in  this  body 
several  years  ago.  I  believe  a  former  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  Mr.  Wheeler,  used 
to  say,  "If  you  want  to  convince  the  Sen- 
ate of  something,  you  ought  to  plan  to 
make  at  least  two  speeches.  Oftentimes 
there  will  be  very  few  Senators  present." 

I  have  found  that  sometimes  merely 
because  a  Senator  thinks  something  is 
awful  is  not  enough.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  think  the  mat- 
ter of  giving  away  the  patent  rights  on 
$14  billion  a  year  worth  of  Government 
research  is  an  absolute  outrage.  I  some- 
times want  to  declare  war  on  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  space  agency 
and  the  health  agency  about  that,  but 
I  have  made  speeches  on  the  subject  and 
I  have  not  prevailed.  I  still  make 
speeches  on  the  subject.  If  a  Senator 
thinks  something  is  awful,  I  think  he 
ought  to  speak  against  it.  he  ought  to 
campaign  against  it,  and  he  ought  to 
keep  speaking  against  it  until  he  finally 
gets  some  results. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  one  can 
convince  only  one  Senator,  it  is  still  a 
good  day's  work.  Even  if  he  does  not 
convince  one  Senator,  it  is  worth  the 
effort  if  he  has  made  any  headway. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  t;:c 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  in  his  views  on  the 
patent  question,  but  he  convinced  me  in 
about  a  5-minute  talk  in  the  cloakroom 
one  day.  I  did  not  have  to  be  convinced 
by  any  long  speeches.  I  have  been  con- 
\inced  for  6  years  that  the  entire  rules 
of  the  Senate  should  be  rewritten  and 
changed.  I  myself  made  four  or  five 
speeches  on  the  subject.  I  foimd  they 
were  equally  ineffective. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  he  places  a  very  low  value 
on  the  speeches  and  presentations  he 
has  made  before  this  body,  and  before 
the  Nation,  for  reform  of  the  Senate.  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions he  has  made.  I  do  not  agree  with 
what  he  wants  to  do  about  some  of  the 
rules,  but  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  Nation  by  pointing  out  that  there 
should  be  come  changes.  I  would  like  to 
see  some.  I,  myself,  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend some  that  I  think  should  be 
brought  before  this  body. 

This  Senator  is  not  at  all  discouraged 
because  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  to 
speak  to  an  almost  empty  Chamber.  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  time  and  again 
bring  before  this  body  proposals  in 
which  we  believe.  I  also  entertain  the 
hope  that  Senators  will  read  the  Record. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  little  late,  but  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  preparing 
for  this  debate,  went  back  in  the  Record 
to  read  some  of  the  speeches  made  in 
1949  on  the  rules  fight.  Some  of  them 
I  did  not  hear,  but  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  information  contained  in 
those  speeches  which  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

This  Senator  entertains  the  hope  that 
Senators  who  are  not  present  will  read 
the  Record,  just  as  I  have  read  much  of 
the  material  which  has  been  presented 
here.  I  must  say  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  a  great 
amount  of  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  speaking  against  bad  legislation. 
Sometimes  it  has  had  to  be  done  at  great 
length.  I  would  say,  too,  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case]  have 
made  some  worthwhile  suggestions. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  C^E.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  only  that  I  might,  in  behalf  of  my 
colleague  from  Pemisylvania  and  myself, 
express  appreciation  for  the  kind  words 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pressed, and  also  to  make  It  clear  that, 
among  the  five  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  present,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  is  not  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  because,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  quo- 
rum call  for  the  purp>ose  of  having  Sen- 
ato!-s  present  themselves  in  the  Chamber. 
It  does  not  embarrass  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  it  sometimes  embarrasses 
the  majority  leader,  for  someone  to  point 
out  that  four  or  five  Members  of  the 
S.natc  were  present,  because  under  the 
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rules — under  the  Constitution,  in  fact — 
the  Senator  knows  we  cannot  do  busi- 
ness in  the  absence  on  the  floor  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members.  So,  notwith- 
standing the  Senator's  statement,  I  hope 
he  may  amend  it  for  the  Record.  I  am 
forced  to  assxmie,  imder  the  rules,  that 
I  am  speaking  to  at  least  51  Senators. 
Rather  than  bring  other  Members  into 
the  Chamber,  I  am  going  to  indulge  my- 
self that  presumption,  because  the  Con- 
stitution requires  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to  reform 
the  Senate,  we  ought  to  have  a  voting 
machine  at  the  desk,  as  they  do  in  most 
State  legislatures,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
because  we  lose  a  great  amount  of  time 
in  counting  votes.  I  suppose,  over  the 
period  we  are  in  session,  we  would  save 
a  couple  of  weeks'  time  if  we  had  a  ma- 
chine to  register  and  tabulate  the  votes, 
instead  of  taking  30  minutes  once  Sena- 
tors are  here  during  night  sessions. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
made  other  suggestions. 

I  may  point  out  that  one  of  the  great 
progressive  newspapers  of  this  country, 
in  studying  this  matter,  has  concluded 
that,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
suggestions  for  legislative  reform  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  that  the 
Senate  should  do  away  with  the  waste 
of  time  in  debating  the  subject  of  rule 
XXH,  because  it  would  be  a  futile  matter 
and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  entire  editorial,  entitled 
"First  Item  of  Business"  in  the  Record, 
but  I  want  to  read  the  last  paragraph. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FixsT  Item  of  Business 

"The  pubUc,"  says  Senator  Clmtord  P. 
Case,  of  New  Jersey,  "Is  beginning  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  20th  century." 
C!ongre68  is  bedeviled  by  archaic  rules,  lack 
of  systematic  procedure,  and  the  diffusion  of 
leadership.  Better  organization  of  Congress 
itself  thus  becomes  one  of  foremost  issues 
before  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Case  approaches  the  problem  by  a 
route  somewhat  different  from  that  favored 
by  many  of  his  coUeagues.  In  place  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  sponsored  by  Senator  Joseph  S. 
CiMXK,  Jr.,  and  21  other  Senators,  including 
Mr.  Case,  the  latter  would  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Congressional  Reorganization, 
modeled  on  the  Hoover  Commission  which 
worked  out  plans  for  streamlining  many 
segments  of  the  executive  branch  a  few 
years  ago.  The  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  the  proposed  Conunission  would  in- 
clude six  outside  experts  as  well  as  three 
Members  of  each  House. 

The  naming  of  specialists  from  private  life 
would  recognize  the  enormous  Interest  of 
the  public  in  a  strong  Congress.  Doubtless 
it  would  also  encourage  the  study  group  to 
bring  in  bold  and  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations, for  Members  of  Congress  are 
often  too  deeply  immersed  in  its  traditions 
to  see  the  need  for  changes.  If  Congress 
should  insist  on  having  a  majority  of  its  own 
Members  on  the  study  group,  it  could  be 
made  up  of  fo\ir  Members  from  the  Senate, 
four  from  the  House,  and  foxir  experts  from 
private  life.  This  would  permit  the  naming 
of  two  Members  from  each  party  in  each 
House. 

Senator  Case  would  require  the  proposed 
bipartisan    Commission    to    report    on     12 
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specific  problem  areas,  but  it  certainly  ought  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     Th*  o 

not  to  be  confined   to  any  such  list.     One  f-om  Pennsvlvania  fpU  t>,^  ^.T"    *9eaator 

of^the  major  problem,  is  the  excessive  diffu-  'iZ^^m^filS'^l^^^.^^l^ 

and  this 


'^^we^'^ong  ^^iuee  craiTen.  f.^^^tor  from  Lou^iana  feltTliouT'C 

I  is  not  included  among  the  12  listed  "  ^^J?^  leeUng  he  was  right.  becauBTr 

.ini<»>o   1+   .n^.,1^  »^_  _„ g^  into  had  witnessed  occasions  when  ar 

staffing,  ments  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor 


subjects   unless   it   could   be  squeezed   into     ^^<1   witnessed  occasions   when  amav( 


I     believe     one     of 


had    been 


point  2,  dealing  with  the  structure 
and  operation  of  committees. 

More  important  than  either  the  structure 
of  the  study  group  or  its  agenda  is  an  early 
start  on  this  vital  project.  It  would  give 
the  whole  country  lift  if  the  Senate  would 
make  a  study  of  Congress  its  first  item  of 
business  in  place  of  a  futile  filibuster  over 
rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  final 
paragraph  of  the  editorial  reads: 

More  important  than  either  the  structure 
of  the  study  group  or  its  agenda  is  an  early 
start  on  this  vital  project — 

That  is,  the  project  suggested  by  the     rules  as  they  are  practiced  areTntenAM 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  in     to  govern  that.    I  recall  that  the  ohm! 
which  he  suggested  that  there  should  be     'I  will  be  glad  to  take  it  to  conferw^ 
a  joint  committee  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Congress.    It  was  sponsored,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.    Clark].     But    the    editorial    con- 
cludes in  this  way : 


them  _^ 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Pem^ 
vania— which  had  prevailed  by  a^v 
stantial  vote,  were  more  or  less  drom^ 
with  little  debate.  I  believe  it  was  i^' 
to  recede  before  the  House  confereegiwZ 
even  appointed.  My  feeling  is  that  S* 
rules  were  intended  to  prevent  that  klw 
of  thing  from  occurring.  ^ 

Mr.    CASE.     Mr.   President,  will  th. 
Senator  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  am  not  sure  the  Senate 


More  important  than  either  the  structure 
of  the  study  group  or  Its  agenda  Is  an  early 
start  on  this  vital  project.  It  would  give  the 
whole  country  a  lift  if  the  Senate  would 
make  a  study  of  Congress  Its  first  item  of 
business  in  place  of  a  futile  filibuster  over 
rule  XXII. 

In  other  words,  here  is  one  of  the  great 
liberal  papers  saying  that  we  ought  to 
put  this  matter  in  committee,  and  study 
it  along  with  other  suggestions  for  con- 
structive changes  made  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  and  some  of  which  I, 
myself,  would  like  to  make.  Then  having 
studied  them,  we  ought  to  bring  in  a 
proposal  and  see  if  we  cannot  agree  on  a 
program  to  modernize  our  procedures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  when  we 
urge  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  join 
the  other  22  Members  in  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  for  a  study  commission.  He 
would  be  an  honored  sponsor  of  that 
measure.  I  do  not  think  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  it  would  change  his  position  on 
rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  looked 
at  a  number  of  these  proposals.  While 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  joint  committee 
could  do  it  better  than  could  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  I  feel  a  number  of 
changes  could  and  should  be  made.  I 
have  on  occasion  sponsored  some  of  the 
legislative  suggestions  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania;  others  I  would  have 
sponsored  if  they  had  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  recall  the  valiant  and 
successful  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  one  occasion — I  believe  it 
was  6  years  ago — to  prevent  selection  of 
conferees  who  did  not  represent  the  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  Senate.  As  a  result, 
the  Senators  who  were  sent  to  conference 
were  not  senior  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  that  subject  related,  but 
those  who  were  prepared  to  fight  for 
proposals  which  were  voted  for  on  the 
Senate  floor,  but  which  senior  members 
of  the  committee  did  not  favor. 


conference" 
IS  almost  as  effective  as  a  death  sentence 
for  many  valued  projects.  The  onh 
thing  it  saves,  perhaps  temporarily,  is  thi 
comity  that  exists  between  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  regard  to 
this  particular  change,  which  I  think  is 
necessary,  and  there  are  many  othen 
and  I  join  with  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  welcoming  the  stalwart  sup- 
port which  the  Senator  from  Loulsiani 
always  brings  to  any  project  which  he 
favors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  most  kind.  I  believe  the  discussions 
which  have  occurred  in  that  particular 
field  have  had  a  very  substantial  impact 
on  a  number  of  conferences.  I  particu- 
larly have  in  mind  some  of  the  conler- 
ences  between  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  members,  because  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  much  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  duty  of  Senators  to  this  body 
to  support  a  position  which  they  have 
advocated  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  was  discussing  earlier  the  resolution 
which  was  brought  before  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdih] 
and  the  late  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mi 
Wheny.  known  as  the  Hayden-Wherry 
resolution. 

The  presentation  of  that  resolutJon 
engendered  debate  of  considerable  toI- 
ume.  The  matter  was  not  to  be  resolved 
until  Thursday.  March  17,  1949,  when  a 
compromise  resolution  was  adopted 
More  will  be  said  on  that  a  little  later 

The  bringing  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  of  this  resolution 
to  change  the  rule  governing  the  limi- 
tation of  debate  caused  the  opponents 
of  such  a  change  no  little  concern.  "Diey 
immediately  realized  that  they  would 
have  to  speak,  perhaps  at  length,  upon 
the  resolution  to  show  its  inadequacies 
and  to  illustrate  why  the  rule  on  limita- 
tion of  debate  should  not  be  so  altered. 
To  do  so,  they  would  require  as  many 
voices  as  possible.  They  felt  they  would 
have  to  count  on  the  voice  of  the  newly 
elected  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  one. 

And  so  it  was  that  a  relatively  young 
man,  hardly  unpacked  and  certainly  un- 
tested, instead  of  waiting  for  a  year  to 
speak  to  the  Senate,  found  himself  ad- 
dressing that  august  body  less  than  60 
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niter  treading  upon  its  floor  for  the  body  at  the  time,  and  did  not  have  an  I  had  much  rather  at  this  time  be  slt- 

^^ftime  opportunity  to  hear  the  Senator's  speech,  ting   in  a   Finance   Committee   session 

^  HP  beean  that  first  address,  March  2,  but  I  did  this  afternoon.  analyzing    some    piece    of    legislation — 

1Q49  this  way:  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  beUeve  it  perhaps   a   Presidential   request   to   In- 

T/^Nc  Mr   President   it  is  with  very  might  be  necessary  to  send  back  to  my  crease  the  debt  ceiling,  perhaps  a  wel- 

*^  emotionB'  that  I  ariM  to  address  the  office  for  the   1949  speech,  SO  I  could  fare  or  social  security  measure,  a  piece 

S-nate  this  afternoon.   In  these  first  formal  read  it  to  the  Senator  and  to  our  other  of  veterans"  legislation,  or  some  Ux  re- 

w^rdB  I  have  to  utter  before  the  body.  I  say  colleagues   in   the   Senate.      I    am    sure  form  legislation.    I  could  at  this  time  be 

in  aU  earnestness  that  I  would  very  much  ^^j^^^^  j  ^^^  ^g  correct  at  that  time  as  I  sitting  in  on  a  Foreign  Relations  Com- 

prefer  to  speak   to   my   colleagues  initiaUy  ^^^  today  mittee  meeting.     The  meeting  might  be 

^n  some  ^"^^^'^"^V.f^me  meJurrSJ!  As  I  suggested  in  1949,  we  should  be  called  to  hear  a  member  of  the  Depart- 

Tn'e^  %  help  LroiJ'peoSl  ^r  c^Ln?y  trying  to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  ment    of    State    explain    a    particular 

f^rDortions  of  them,  some  legislation  cal-  that  confront  us  in  a  great  number  of  troublespot  in  the  world  situation;  per- 

ruuTtt^to  unify  and  benefit  the  great  masses  fields,  rather  than  being  required  to  en-  l^aps  it  would  be  a  briefing  on  the  U.S. 

who  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  for  relief  g^ge  in  a  rather  lengthy  and  probably  policy    in    southeast    Asia    or    in    Latin 

from  their  oppressions.  futile  debate  over  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  America.     We  might  be  going  over  in 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  which,  in  my  judgment  will  not  accom-  the   Foreign   Relations   Committee   the 

tn  have   the   next   paragraph    of    that  plish  anything,  or  very  little.     If  it  ac-  new  foreign  aid  bill;  and  I  would  be  per- 

^Jit  nrinted  in  the  Record   at   this  complishes   anything.   I  believe    it  will  haps  attemptmg  to  see  how  this  meas- 

speech  prmted  m  ine   kecord   ai   mis  ^^  ^  h^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  trimmed  of  so  much  of  the 

^SJere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  I  have  recited  this  httle  story  and  read  ^^^^^^.^^^^Ij^^^  ,^^  pasWew  ylaS  '"""^ 

^i«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  this  excerpt  from  my  opemng  speech  to  legislation  over  tne  past  few  years 

fniiowV;  the  U.S.  Senate  in  order  to  show  how  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  SmaU 
^J  ;  t^irf  that  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  things  were  when  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Business  Committee,  and  as  chairman 
.uTned  a^d  I  ^ar'api^^  to  ^y  that,  ^h":  Senate,  in  1949.  as  compared  to  how  of  that  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
n^  ifboring  p^ple  cry  out  tor  removal  of  things  are  now,  in  1963.  Monopoly.  I  might  very  weU  be  presid- 
shackimg  Federal  laws,  we  are  here  to  con-  p^^er  to  be  doing  otheh  than  discussing  ^  ^ver  hearings  into  the  patent  polici^ 
sider  legislation  which  would  destroy  one  rule  xxii  °^  vanous  agencies  of  this  Government. 
of  the  greatest  balances  of  our  republican  as  I  did  in  ^  *  matter  Of  fact,  I  had  hoped  to  be 
form  of  government:  while  our  farmers  , -^l""  ^  *^*f.  ^^.  ^f  „"?  °^^  conducting  sometime  this  month  hear- 
throughout  the  Nation  plead  for  assistance  1949,  I  would  niuch  prefer  to  be  making  ^  ^  proposed  rule  changes  of  the 
TttTe  face  of  fading  markets,  we  would  my  remarks  today  on  some  substantive  ^^^^^^^  AeronJuUcs  and  Spa<5  Admin- 
take  action  which  might  someday  place  legislation.  There  is  much  important  ;_j.„tion  in  th^  flTld  nf  nRt^nbTA. 
them  under  tyranny:  while  my  desk  Is  bur-  legislation  tO  be  studied  and  to  be  gfl^tors  mav  recall  I  aoiiared  »3efore 
dened  with  letters  from  the  poor,  the  dis-  acted  upon  by  Congress  this  year.  The  S^a  ir>  ^.»^^1^'  tt.  ^^t^  *^^ 
abied,  and  the  sick  importuning  for  administration  alone  wants  us  to  con-  S^^^  ni^  J?QA^^/cn,?«fKfn.^li^^.^: 
broadened  social-security  benefl^  and  for  reduction  ,T.  Hi^L  it^n  nf  ^Itl^^f  ?w  ^w 
welfare  laws,  I  must  come  here  in  an  effort  to  ^^t^,.^  ,v,^^i«„i  «o^«  *«..  tKo  the  disposition  of  patents  that  that 
protect  those  unfortunate  people  from  a  and  tax  refonn  medical  care  for  the  ^^  contemplating.  At  that 
c^hange  In  our  own  rules  which  might  well  aged  aid  to  educat  on  help  fo^  °"L?,l'  time,  I  stated  that  I  would  be  conduct- 
serve  hereafter  as  the  vehicle  which  some  f u-  leges  and  universities,  urban  affairs.  ,  hearines  parlv  in  this  viHir  on 
ture  oppressive  group  could  use  to  grind  mass  transportation,  foreign  aid.  and  whether  nSa  should  cha^e  !te  rules 
them  to  dust.  The  resolution  we  are  now  revision  of  the  military  structure.  Each  T^h  ?fm,iofin«c7^«»rj;«^^ 
considering,  if  adopted,  would  serve  a*  the  genator  and  Representative  has  his  own  f,^J  'L^f^l^^^^f  o.h  ^TfbJ?  n.  «^u 
entering  wedge  in  the  destruction  of  the  .  nroiect..;  he  would  like  to  see  con-  ^^°"  °^  patents,  and  whether  or  not  it 
most  precious  heritage  we  retain  in  the  ^der^  by  Congrei  For  my^U  I  hSd  "^'^^^  ^°^  ^  ^  violation  of  the  law  we 
United  States  Senate,  namely,  the  right  of  ^^.^"^  ,.il^i:°Kf  h^;^  fJ^^i^J^K^.v.  tf^  passed  when  we  created  the  National 
unlimited   debate.  much  lather  be  here  Ulk^  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

need  for  a  uniform  Government  patent  ^  ,,,^..1^  „^,-^  ^,,»>,  i4i,«  *<..  v«_  >4«i.^n~  t^*^ 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.   President.   wiU  the  poUcy  to  protect  the  results  of  public-  JJ^rirnKi/rn  of  ni^n^.^.a!^^JS 

Senator  yield?  financed  research  from  going  to  create  *^^^  Problem  of  patent  giveaways  with 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield.  concentration   and  monopoly,  or  about  the  Small  Bu^ness  Committee. 

Mr.  CASE.     Would  the  Senator  from  the  urgent  necessity  of  reopening  for  a  „^  *  °^°^^J  of  the   Jotat   Internal 

Louisiana  consider  and  accept  the  fact  short  period  eUgibiUty  for  National  Serv-  revenue  Taxation  Committee,   I  could 

that  it  is  being  done  in  the  warmest  and  {qq  L^fg  insurance  for  World  War  II  and  ^  doing  my  homework  on  the  Presi- 

most  generous  spirit  when  I  suggest  to  Korean  veterans,  or  about  the  fact  that  ^^^K^  ^^  request  and  on  other  tax  pro- 

him  that  we  might  have  a  quorum  call  the  care  that  the  Federal  Government  P^*^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^  presented  to  us  this 

without  the  Senator  losing  his  right  to  extends  to  the  sick  should  be  expanded  ^^^''• 

the  floor,  so  that  other  Members  of  the  to  include  those  in  mental  and  tuber-  ^"^  none  of  these  things  am  I  able 

Senate  may  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  cular  institutions   as  well  as  other  hos-  ^  ^°  ^^  *'^®  present  time.    No,  neither  I 

for  a  second  time  these  historic  words  of  pitals  ^^^  ^"^'  other  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

^f,    T^,.^    ,  T      .  .            T           .    ..  A  big  criticism  of  Congress  each  year  "^^^^^  »^\«  ^  ?r''^H"''';H  ^^^jl^'^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loinsiana.    I  am  afraid  ^3  t^at  the  sessions  increase  in  length.  ^^J^''^  °^"*^  ""^^^  ^^,^  £«  ^^^^^ 

that  most  of  the  Senators  never  even  Last  year,  we  remained  until  October;  ^J?^  "TyS"   I^^^,  °^  ^^^  ^''*^-   ,^® 

heard  my  speech  the  first  time.     If  the  ^^^  we  are  never  out  of  here  by  July  or  ^^  "f,  f^.f.^^L^Ki'°?ofI".f°«,':r«f 

Senator  from  New  Jersey  wants  to  sug-  August  as  was  once  the  case.     Perhaps  "^'^^  ^^^  t^^^rnll^L  .^^^' Tk'S: 

g^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I  wiU  be  the  time  at  which  we  could  adjourn  Con-  Ji°ii,/°'^,/?S   fliSl^Jf  fl^LS  °^*?>!! 

glad  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  g^ess  each  year  could  be  considerably  because  of  this  fight  over  a  change  m  the 

might  do  so  without  my  losing  my  right  shortened  over  what  it  presently  is  if  we  ^""^^  ''''^^^■ 

Mro^Qp.     T         1^^    •♦      ,     ,.K*  were  to  settle  down  at  the  beginning  of  s.^ME  thing  over  and  ov« 

were  thP  Lirp  of  fh^""  iS2  L   frnm  ^^ch  year  to  the  duties  that  face  us.  Now,  it  would  not  be  too  bad  if  only 

LSsiinl  These  duties  are  particularly  our  com-  one  session  of  one  Congress.  In  other 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana     I  have  not  «^»ttee  duties,  if  we  were  to  go  right  to  '■o»;ds     1     year,    were    devoted    at    its 

insUteduponit                         I  have  not  the  consideration  in  our  committees  of  ^^"t,^  f- ^?,^t,^  ^?^;'!!,"'?  ^^Vl" 

iiujioucu  upon  ii.  i-      .          i     4  1     •  ,  i-       ...v.                  -^  specting  limitation  of  debate  m  the  U.S. 

Mr.  CASE.    It  would  be  unfortunate  Jhe  unportant  legislation  those  commit-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^  of  almost 

if  I  were  not  to  hear  the  Senator's  words  tees  are  to  handle    But  how  can  a  com-  ^^^^  Congress  and  sometimes  with  the 

a  second  time.  mittee  handle  legislation  when  a  resolu-  g^art  of  each  session  of  Congress,  we 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  did  not  tion  to  amend  and  to  change  the  rules  are  confronted  with  the  same  problem, 

know  that  the  Senator  heard  them  the  ot  the  Senate  takes  the  time  and  con-  and  regardless  of  how  the  problem  is 

first  time.  sideration  of  each  Member  of  this  Sen-  resolved,  it  still  crops  up  In  the  next 

Mr.  CASE.     No;   I  have  not  heard  ate— when  the  new  Members  have  not  session  or  the  next  Congress,  or  perhaps 

them.    I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  even  been  appointed  to  committees?  even  in  the  latter  part  of  that  same 
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session  of  that  same  Congress.  I  said 
that,  when  I  came  here  in  1949,  I  was 
launched  on  my  Senate  career  by  speak- 
ing on  the  change  of  the  Senate  rules. 
I  said  at  that  time : 

I  predict  that,  If  the  Hayden-Wherry  res- 
olution Ifl  adopted,  thoae  Senators  desiring 
majority  cloture  will  be  right  back  In  the 
next  Congress  with  their  proposals,  pushing 
and  pressuring  them  Jtist  as  steadfastly  as 
they  have  been  and  now  are  doing.  Yes, 
Mr.  President,  the  Hayden-Wherry  resolution 


this  light,  he  said,  he  regarded  as  uncon- 
stitutional the  section  of  rule  xxij  banning 
any  limitation  of  debate  on  proposals  to 
change  the  rules.  Nixon  gave  this  as  a  per- 
sonal opinion  and  said  that  the  question  of 


January  ^l 

its  present  form,  in  plain.  simnW  ^ 

or     two-RvTIahlA     xonTvio^       ThjiwL^'^ 


or    two-syllable    words? 


the  constitutionality  of  the  rule  could  be    Senator  from  Louisiana  think  of 


language  has  a  definite 

section  2  is  a  short  senten^T"^** 


decided  only  by  the  Senate  Itself. 

The  Senate  did  not  take  a  vote  on  the 
question.  The  issue  of  a  rules  change  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  which  set  up  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  of  Senators  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
Republican,   of  New  York,   and   Herman   E. 


ID 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  have  h^w 
no  explanation  of  it.    t^-  — '-  -*■"■ 


explanation,  or  has  any  been  offerM" 
far  as  the  Senator  knows?  ^^ 


The  rule  chaiw 
provides  that  the  rules  shaU  con«!? 
to    be    the    nilps    frnm    ♦*,«*    """«>«( 


to    be    the    rules   from   that 


Congr«, 


Is   an  entering   wedge,   one  with   which   we  Talmadce,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  which  held  through   future  Congresses,  so  It 

dare  not  trifle  if  we  hope  to  maintain  the  hearings  but   did   not   agree   on   further  ac-  to  me  that  any  Senator  Who  was  i_ 

force  of  this  great  deliberative  body.  tion.  at   that  time,   in  that   ComrrP«    m^ 

•oTx.  1.    T         J          »,       1-    «    ,«^«    t-  ^"^*  ^Xn  was  slightly  changed  in   1959.  cfin    cprvina   in    fHa   g«„„*    ^'  "*  ll 

What   I   said   on   March  2,   1949.   has  senate  liberals  were  defeated  in  attempts  to  1  ,L^™!J5   ^^®   ^"*^'   should  be 

certainly  come  true.     Senators  desiring  substanualiy  overhaul  the  rule  and  enable        i!  r  »;         ^     conscience,  to  8»y  Umu 

majority    cloture    have    come    back    In  ciotvire  by  a  majority  or  three-flfths  of  the  ^nat  ne  said  was  the  rule  then  is  the 

Congress  after  Congress  seeking  their  Senate,     instead,   a   bipartisan   leadership  ^"^16  now.    He  ought  to  be  willing  to  an 

desired  end,  no  matter  whether  they  P"oup  pushed  through  a  slight  revision  of  that  it  is  the  rule,  especially  if  he  nm 

have  received  partial  satisfaction  or  not.  *^!  i^\^  ^^''^^  *^^  southern  bloc  opposed  his  name  on  it.    Why  should  one  nC 

In  1949.  for  example,  there  was  a  change  SLicImv  rt'^L^n^^„^^^«„.  V^*"  ''^^  k^^^t  "^"^  ^'^  "^^  °"  *  contract  if  he  wishS^ 

^^^^^^'^^t^-r.aoftl.^tse.er.l.  LT^^L'^^sS  Thrrn^rt7r fr^rih^  "^t'r''s^4T^?s'°^™'4I     . 

we^     debate.    The     compromise     by  uberais.                                                               ^^-  stennis.    The  Senator  may ». 

changing  the  Senate  rules  resulted  in  The  1959  changes  m  rule  xxii  allowed  ^?:\  ^J]^^  ^®  ^^°  argued  this  point  it 

there  being  a  live  cloture  to  operate  on  ciotiu-e  to  be  invoked  by  two-thirds  of  those  ^"^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^s  not  necesnry  to 

any  pending  business  or  motion  with  the  present  and  voting  (rather  than  two-thirds  ^d  that  section  to  the  rules,  becaoMvc 

exertion  of  debate  on  motions  or  pro-  °'  ^^^  '""   membership),   as   it   had   been  believed  it  was  so  obvious  that  that  wii 

posals  to  change  the  Senate  niles  them-  ^e'o"  1949.  and  applied  the  cloture  rule  to  already  the  rule.    But  that  section  vu 

selves,  upon  which  cloture  would  not  f,*u  *^ -^„  !r.*i°"' /°  '^^^''ILl^^  f^""^^^  included  as  an  assurance,  and  was  voted 

operate  as  it  had  before.     And  there  S|ii  ^  addinf  the'^ian'^".^!^  ^^^^nl^  ^°'  ^^  '"^^  Senators  who  now  perhiS 

have   been   several  changes  since   1949  ^.^'^^..^^„'*^!n^"i^"i^"5!:^  T^!  ^_^  with  all  deference,  it  seems  to  me.^ 


have  been  several  changes  since  1949 
in  rule  XXn.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report 
for  the  week  ending  January  4,  1963, 
contains  a  concise  statement  of  the  de- 
velopment of  rule  XXn.    I  quote : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  83d  Congress,  in 
19S3.  Senate  liberals  sought  further  liberal- 
ization of  the  cloture  r\ile.  They  Immedi- 
ately ran  Into  the  question,  however,  of 
whether  the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body 
which  operates  under  existing  rules  or 
whether  it  may  drop  its  standing  rules  and 
adopt  new  rules  by  general  parliamentary 
procediire — majority  vote — at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congress.  At  the  core  of  the  question 
was  the  fact  that  under  existing  rules,  as 
amended  In  1949,  cloture  could  not  be  tised 
to  cut  off  a  filibuster  against  a  change  in 
the  rules  and  therefore  any  attempt  to 
change  the  filibuster  rule  while  operating 
imder  that  very  rule  was  appfu-ently  hope- 
less. Liberals  argued  that  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session  should  be  able  to 
adopt  rules  by  maj<»4ty  vote,  which  would 
cover  aU  motions  or  proposals.  The  Issue 
was  never  settled,  however,  and  the  Senate 
Instead  voted  to  table  (kUI)  a  motion  by 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of 
New  Mexico,  to  consider  a  change  in  the 
rules. 

In  1057,  less  than  an  hour  after  the  Sen- 
ate convened  on  January  3,  Andexson  again 
moved  to  consider  adoption  of  new  rules. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  Immediately  moved  to 
table  the  motion  and  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing day  tabled  the  Anderson  motion, 
55  to  38. 

During  the  debate  preceding  this  vote. 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  rendered  a  algniflcant  ad- 
visory opinion  on  how  the  Senate  could  pro- 
ceed to  change  its  own  rules.  Citing  the 
section  of  the  Constitution  which  provides 
that  "each  House  may  determine  the  rules 
of  Its  proceedings,"  Nixon  said  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Senate  could  adopt  new  rules 
"under  whatever  procedures  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  approves."  Although  each  in- 
coming Senate  had  traditionally  operated 
under  existing  rules,  he  said.  In  his  opinion 
the  Senate  could  not  be  bound  by  any 
previous  rule  "which  denies  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  the  power  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  its  own  rules."    In 


of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  next  Congress  unless  they  are 
changed  as  provided  in  these  rules."  (De- 
spite this,  liberals  later  continued  to  argue 
that  the  Senate  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
change  its  rules  by  majority  vote  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment to  rule  XXXn  should  be  inoperative  at 
that  time.)  During  the  1959  debate.  Nixon 
repeated  the  gist  of  his  1957  ruling. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  Senator  who  voted 
for  the  1959  change  in  the  rules  should, 
in  a  sense,  feel  estopped  now  to  contend 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body, 
when  such  Senator  had  voted  to  say  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  remain  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  they  continue 
from  one  Senate  until  the  next  Senate. 
That  is  the  language  for  which  they 
voted  when  they  voted  to  change  rule 
XXXn.  It  seems  to  me  that,  having 
done  that,  Senators  should  not  refuse  to 
recognize  their  own  handiwork  and 
should  not  decline  to  be  bound  by  it, 
although  perhaps  some  Senators  may 
contend  that  they  are  not  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  provided 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  a  new  part  of  rule  XXXII, 
section  2,  I  believe,  which  was  recently 
voted.  I  believe  it  was  adopted  4  years 
ago. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  point  has  been 
brought  up  on  the  floor  before.  It  has 
been  said  that  so  many  of  the  present 
membership,  with  all  deference,  voted 
for  that  rule  at  that  time,  and  now  they 
are.  in  effect,  attacking  it  or  are  going 
contrary  to  it. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  heard 
any  explanation  of  the  point  which  is 
being  raised  now,  that  the  Senate.  4 
years  ago.  deliberately  voted  this  rule  in 


to  Ignore  what   they   themselves  voted 
into  the  rules. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  ab- 
solutely confuses  me,  because  it  seenu 
to  me  that  one  who  voted  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  rule,  but  later  said  ht 
opposed  such  a  rule,  would  be  in  a  situi. 
tion  much  like  that  of  those  to  whom  I 
have  heard  some  persons  refer  whea,  ob 
occasion,  they  have  said,  "If  you  did  not 
mean  it,  you  should  not  have  said  it,"  or 
"If  you  did  not  want  to  abide  l^  the 
contract,  you  should  not  have  signed 
your  name  to  it." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nil- 
son  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  Irom 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  staU 
what  year  that  was? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  it 
was  1959. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  point  out  that 
23  of  the  present  Members  of  this  body 
were  not  then  Members  of  the  Senate: 
and.  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
well  recall,  that  vote  came  at  the  end 
of  a  rather  extensive  debate;  and  tfat 
result  was  that  some  minor  improvement 
was  made  in  rule  XXn,  in  that  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  required  In  order  to  order 
cloture  was  changed  from  two-thirds  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  Senate  to 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  Senaton 
present  and  voting. 

I  voted  for  section  2  because  I  thought 
section  1  made  a  mild  improvement  in 
the  rule.  But  I  was  rather  sure  at  the 
time,  and  I  am  confident  now,  that  sec- 
tion 2  was  completely  and  utterly  uncon- 
stitutional; and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  for  some 
purposes,  but  not  for  others.  For  exam- 
ple, every  bill  which  Senators  introduced 
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isat  year  has  died,  for  this  is  a  new  Con- 
^Zs5  However,  there  are  other  aspects 
Ui  which  the  Senate   Is  a   continuing 

We  contend — and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!  will 
buttress  my  remarks  and  will  improve  on 
tbem— that,  insofar  as  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  concerned,  the  Senate  can- 
not be.  and  should  not  be.  a  continuing 
body;  that  in  a  new  Congress  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  new  Senators  to  help  give  the  Sen- 
ate sensible  rules— which  the  Senate  does 
not  have  today;  and  that  the  Senate  is 
the  only  legislative  body  in  the  civilized 
world  in  which,  under  the  rules  hereto- 
fore in  effect,  debate  cannot  be  termi- 
nated by  majority  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  the  same  high  regard  for  the 
Senate  that  I  have.  I  think  the  Senate 
is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  on  earth. 
I  would  no  sooner  trade  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  for  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations, 
for  example,  or  for  a  seat  in  any  other 
parliamentary  body  on  earth  than  I 
would  consider  taking  the  first  trip  to 
the  moon — for  which  I  am  very  poorly 
qualified.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
recognize  that  in  this  body  we  have 
preserved  what  is  the  last  great  forum 
of  free  debate  on  earth,  and  that  that 
is  one  thing  we  should  seek  to  preserve, 
rather  than  destroy. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says 
the  rule  change  made  in  1959  was  a  very 
minor  one.  But  I  do  not  think  so.  For 
example,  let  me  refer  to  the  vote  on 
cloture,  last  year,  in  connection  with 
the  communications  satellite  bill.  I 
thinlt  the  communications  satellite  bill 
was  the  worst  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  that  bill  was  the  most 
monstrous  one  the  Senate  has  passed 
during  my  service  here.  I  do  not  reflect 
on  any  Senator  when  I  say  that  in  my 
judgment  that  bill  was  the  most  com- 
plete sellout  of  the  public  interest  to  the 
vested  interests,  the  most  complete  sell- 
out of  a  public  asset  for  private  profit 
that  I  have  witnessed  since  I  have  been 
in  public  life  or  since  I  arrived  on  this 
earth.  It  was  about  the  worst  piece  of 
economic  legislation  I  ever  saw;  and  I 
am  proud  that  I  fought  against  that 
horrible  piece  of  legislation  as  long  as  I 
was  allowed  to,  under  the  rule.  Never- 
theless, that  measure  was  passed  by  the 
Senate — under  a  gag  rule — by  a  vote  of 
63  to  27.  aowever.  under  the  rule  pre- 
viously existing,  67  afiBrmative  votes — 
not  just  63 — would  have  been  required. 
But  under  the  1959  rule  change,  it  was 
possible  in  that  way  to  gag  the  Senate, 
and  thus  allow  that  horrible  monstrosity 
to  be  passed  by  the  Senate.  That  is 
what  that  rule  change  made  possible — 
about  as  horrible  piece  of  legislation  as 
could  be  imagined. 

I  understand  that  some  of  our  out- 
standing labor  leaders,  such  as  Walter 
Reuther,  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
having  the  rules  of  the  Senate  changed — 
presumably  for  the  benefit  of  minority 
groups  for  whom  they  have  great  sym- 
pathy. However.  I  point  out  that  they 
had  better  be  careful  about  engaging  in 


such  activity,  for  if  such  a  change  in 
the  rule  were  made,  one  of  these  days, 
in  connection  with  a  strike  such  as  the 
recent  dock  strike,  a  great  wave  of  In- 
dignation might  sweep  the  Nation,  be- 
cause of  the  irritation  the  public  feels 
over  prolonged  strikes;  and  then  the  la- 
bor union  leaders  might  find  themselves 
confronted  with  proposed  legislation 
which  would  endanger  the  basic  rights 
of  labor,  and  would,  in  effect,  tend  to 
crucify  labor  on  the  same  cross. 

So  I  would  say  that  if  their  efforts 
were  successful,  they  would  make  possi- 
ble the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  legis- 
lation as  bad  for  them  as  the  satellite 
communications  bill  was  bad  for  the 
public  interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  danger  they  face  when  they  seek 
to  have  such  a  change  made  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  point  out  that  some  of  our  good 
friends  in  the  labor  movement,  the  best 
of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  com- 
munications sateUite  bill,  helped  make 
possible  the  previous  change  in  the  Sen- 
ate s  rules.  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  is  one 
of  those  who  is  in  favor  of  changing  the 
rules  of  this  body.  Those  whom  he  rep- 
resents may  someday  themselves  be  the 
victims  of  unwise  legislation  passed  un- 
der gag  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report 
for  the  week  ending  January  4,  1963: 

V(rhen  the  87th  Congress  opened  in  Janu- 
ary 1961.  Senate  liberals  again  hoped  to  push 
through  an  amendment  to  rule  XXII  allow- 
ing cloture  by  majority,  or,  at  least,  three- 
fifths  of  those  present  and  voting.  Although 
the  incoming  Kenniedy  administration 
stayed  out  of  the  fight,  the  liberals'  hopes 
for  a  Senate  rules  change  were  running  high. 
But  they  lost  again. 

After  7  days  of  debate,  the  new  majority 
leader,  Mike  Mansfitld.  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, moved  to  refer  the  issue  to  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  to  become  chairman.  The  Mansfield 
motion  barely  carried,  on  a  50-46  rollcall 
vote.  Mansfield  promised  to  report  out  a 
rules  change  at  a  later  date. 

Much  of  the  7-day  debate  turned  on  rul- 
ings by  Nixon,  who  was  presiding  (the 
change  of  administration  had  not  yet  taken 
place).  Nixon  again  gave  an  advisory  opin- 
ion that  the  Senate  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  adopt  new  rules  at  the  ijeginning  of  a 
new  Congress  and  that  this  right  could  not 
be  inhibited  by  the  two-thirds  requirement 
of  rule  XXII.  Nixon  further  suggested  that 
this  might  be  done  by  moving  the  previous 
question — a  standard  parliamentary  device 
In  the  House  and  other  legislative  bodies, 
but  not  in  the  Senate.  Nixon's  opinions 
furnished  liberals  with  their  major  argument 
against  deferring  the  rules  change  until  later 
in  the  session. 

Mansfield  said,  however,  that  he  personally 
considered  the  three-flfths  proposal,  made  by 
Anderson,  desirable,  but  that  possible  rul- 
ings by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  far-reaching 
consequence  had  never  been  considered  in 
committee. 

To  the  liberals'  discomfiture,  Mansfield  did 
not  bring  up  the  issue  again  until  the  Sep- 
tember adjournment  rush  was  on.  The  lib- 
erals' defeat  came  in  slam-bang  order. 
Mansfield,  September  16,  moved  that  the 
Senate  consider  a  resolution  to  change  rule 
XXII  to  cut  off  debate  by  three-flfths  vote. 
He  also  Immediately  filed  a  cloture  petition 
on  the  inevitable  Southern  filibuster.  On 
September  19  the  Senate  refused,  by  a  37-43 
rollcall,  to  invoke  cloture,  and  moments  later 


adopted  a  Mansfield  motion,  46-35,  to  again 
set  the  issue  aside. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  it  becomes 
necessary  for  certain  of  vts  to  undertake 
to  explain  that  although  this  proposal 
might  appear  to  help  advance  the  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  in  the  short  nm, 
in  the  long  run  it  would  do  violence  to 
our  form  of  government  and  to  the  most 
essential  and  valuable  elements  in  this 
counti-y. 

It  may  be  true  that,  at  this  particular 
moment,  we  are  not  actually  concerned 
with  amending  rule  XXn,  so  as  to  im- 
pose further  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  Senate.  We  can  talk  all  we 
want  to  about  whether  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body  which  carries  over  its 
rules  from  one  Congress  to  another  Con- 
gress, or  whether  it  is  suppossed  to  adopt 
a  new  set  of  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress.  We  can  talk  all  we  want 
to  about  whether  it  takes  only  a  ma- 
jority, or  whether  it  takes  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  to  decide  whether  there  is 
to  be  a  change  in  the  rules.  We  can 
talk  all  we  want  to  about  constitutional 
rights  and  the  infringements  thereon, 
and  about  rulings  from  the  Chair.  We 
can  talk  all  we  want  to  about  a  number 
of  things.  But  let  us  be  honest  with 
each  other:  What  this  fight  is  all  about 
is  whether  there  should  be  further  re- 
straints on  the  length  of  time  a  Sena- 
tor can  sF>eak  on  the  fioor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  let  us  go  further  with  our 
honesty  by  saying  that  the  only  rea- 
son why  the  debate  limitation  issue 
comes  up  is  that  so-called  civil  rights 
advocates  have  been  unable  to  ram  their 
proposed  legislation  in  this  field  through 
the  Senate;  and  they  believe  that  the 
reason  for  this  failure  is  the  relatively 
free  and  open  debate  presently  permitted 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  today  con- 
fronting the  Senate  is  the  same  as  the 
one  I  faced  in  1949,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  It  now  faces  us  in  1963.  How 
strange  it  is  that,  without  making  a 
change  in  this  rule,  we  were  able  to  go 
through  the  Korean  war,  to  mobilize  our 
Nation's  defenses  in  time  of  emergency, 
and  to  pass  some  of  the  greatest  domestic 
legislation  and  economic  legislation  our 
country  has  ever  seen.  All  that  oc- 
curred during  the  intervening  14  years, 
even  though  no  major  change  of  the  sort 
now  proposed  was  made  in  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  Today  some  Senators  seek 
to  change  the  rule,  so  as  to  provide  that 
cloture  may  be  ordered  by  the  affirmative 
votes  of  a  simple  majority  of  Senators. 
Mr.  President,  even  though  without  such 
a  change  we  have  been  able  to  help  our 
country  make  great  progress,  still  that 
proposal  is  omnipresent;  and  the  debate 
occurring  today  is  somewhat  slmUar  to 
the  first  debate  in  which  I  engaged  as  a 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  later  on  I  should  like  to 
discuss  this  subject  at  great  length;  but 
at  this  time  I  shall  s^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  is  now  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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ISRAEL'S  ASSISTANCE  TO  UNDER- 
DEVELOPED NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though we  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
the    failure   of   our    European   friends 
whom  we  aided  in  the  Marshall  plan  to 
carry  their  fair  share  of  free  world  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  nations,  we 
often  fail  to  take  note  of  what  actually 
is  being  done  by  some  of  our  friends  and 
allies.    Israel  is  an  example  of  a  coimtry 
which  has  received  U.S.  aid  in  the  past 
and    is    now    actively    assisting    other 
xmderdeveloped   countries.    Israel   dur- 
ing   the    past    5    years    has    extended 
technical     assistance     to     almost     80 
coimtries  in  Africa  and  Asia.     Yester- 
day's Washington  Post  carries  a  report 
that  Israel  is  now  accelerating  its  aid  to 
Latin  American  countries.    Specifically, 
Israel  plans  to  train  about  200  Latin 
American  students  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture during  the  next  year. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important  area 
of  training  than  in  the  field  of  eigricul- 
ture.  It  is  desperately  needed.  The  Is- 
raelis are  surely  competent,  in  the  light 
of  their  own  experience  in  their  own 
country,  to  do  a  remarkable  job  in  that 
area  of  education. 

Israel  has  already  shown  what  a  small 
country  with  limited  funds  can  do  in 
the  field  of  foreign  aid.  Her  foreign  aid 
program  is  very  similar  to  our  old 
point  4  program,  which  concentrated  on 
extending  technical  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries,  rather  than  on  large 
loans  or  grants  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Israel  is  favored  with  a  large 
pool  of  trained  experts  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  health,  and  education.  The 
expertise  that  made  the  desert  bloom 
In  Israel  will  now  be  extended  to  Latin 
America. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  note  that 
the  technical  assistance  program  cur- 
rently being  planned  by  Israel  for  Latin 
America  Is  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
The  Israelis  apparently  recognize,  as 
some  others  do  not,  that  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  rural  development  in 
Latin  America. 

TTie  success  or  failure  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  will  largely  depend  on  what 
is  done  in  terms  of  rural  development. 
That  message  must  be  driven  home  in 
our  hlglily  Industrialized  United  States. 
A  number  of  times  I  have  said  that  if 
there  is  any  one  weakness  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  it  is  the  lack  of  emphasis 
upon  what  we  call  the  rural  areas.    There 
is   a    desperate   need   for   more   rural 
credits,  well  supervised,  Vural  coopera- 
tives, land  reform,  and  technicians  who 
can  train  agricultural  people  for  modem 
agricultural  production.   We  are  so  filled 
with  love  of  the  industrialized  life  and 
oi^anlzation  that  we  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  It  was  the  embattled  farmers 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  that  made  our 
Republic  possible. 

It  might  be  well  that  we  help  farmers 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly Latin  America,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  continued  independence  of  the 
republics  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  or  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  program  for 
training  agricultural   specialists   is  not 


the  first  Israeli  activity  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Already  Israeli  technicians  are 
working  on  projects  in  Brazil,  Ecuador. 
Bolivia,  and  Venezuela.  In  Brazil,  Is- 
raeli technicians  have  been  working  on  a 
project  in  the  strife -torn  northeast  to 
convert  impoverished  arid  lands  into 
arable,  fertile  fields.  To  achieve  this 
aim  experimental  farms  and  cooperative 
farm  villages  will  soon  be  established. 
In  Bolivia.  Israeli  advisers  have  prepared 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  Alto 
Piano  region.  In  Venezuela,  Israeli 
technicians  have  worked  as  consultants 
to  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  im- 
plementing its  excellent  land  reform 
program. 

In  all  of  these  activities.  Israel  is  again 
demonstrating  the  value  of  human  re- 
sources in  developing  less  developed 
countries.  It  is  once  again  demonstrat- 
ing that  trained  manpower  is  as  essential 
to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  a  country  as  the  large  develop- 
ment loans  which  are  now  being  given 
by  larger  countries  and  international 
lending  institutions. 

I  am  happy  to  make  that  report  and 
comment  on  the  activity  of  the  Israelis 
because  in  my   visits  to  Israel  I  have 
talked  with  the  officials  of  their  Govern- 
ment, urging  that  their  country  take  on 
more  of  those  responsibilities.    Israel  is 
a  very  fortunate  land  in  many  ways.    It 
has  some  highly  trained  and  competent 
people   in  many  fields  of  human   en- 
deavor.   The  fact  that  Israel  is  giving 
assistance   in   Latin   America    today   is 
something   that  should   bring   joy    and 
happiness  to  the  hearts  of  many  people 
in  our  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  salute  that  country  for  what  it  is  doing. 
I    ask   imanimous   consent   that   the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  describing 
Israel's    latest    contribution    in    Latin 
America  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Israel  Plans  Technical  Assistance  to  200 

Latin  Agricultural  aruoENTs 

(By  Dan  KursanAn) 

Israel,    whlcli    has    been    giving    technical 

aaslatance  to  about  80  Afro-Asian  countries 

18  now  extending   its  aid  arm   into  Latin 

America. 

;■  In  cooperation  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  thla  little  nation  of  2  mil- 
lion people  plans  to  train  In  Israel  about  200 
Latin  American  students  In  agricultural 
techniques  suitable  to  their  countries. 

And  under  bilateral  arrangements,  Israeli 
technicians  are  being  sent  to  Latin  nations 
to  work  on  pilot  projects  that  could  lead  to 
the  reclamation  of  vast  arid  areas  of  the 
continent. 

The  amount  of  funds  Israel  is  spending 
or  plans  to  spend  In  the  immediate  future 
In  this  hemisphere  adds  up  to  less  than 
$600,000.  As  a  tiny,  poor  country  itself 
Israel  can  hardly  compete  la  terms  of  ex- 
penditure with  the  United  States  or  other 
Western  Powers. 

But  this  small  sum  Is  going  for  vital  proj- 
ects that  will  teach  Latin  Americans  how  to 
help  themselves,  one  of  the  primary  alms  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Israel  Is  spending  Uttle  more  than  |7  mil- 
lion a  year  in  the  80-odd  Afro- Asian  coun- 
tries It  Is  assisting,  but  some  of  the  recipients 
consider    Israeli    aid    as    Important    to    their 


economy 
receive 


January  oi. 

y  as  the  vast  sums  of  mn« 

from  larger,  richer  contmS.*^ 

Many  recipients  al«>  favor  iSS^  v. 
cause  Israel  Is  too  small  to  h&vT^  ***  '*- 
ambitions,  whereas  the  ^g^^r^"^*^^ 
trusted  in  varying  degrees.'^t  thT  «»^ 
time.  Israel,  having  conquered  S^  ^ 
lems  of  an  underdeveloped  nation  i.  ^**- 
consldered  more  capable  of  deRH„»  ^^ 
similar  problems  In  other  such  co^SL**** 

The  OAS  is  screening  about  sS  a^'.u. 
tions  submitted  by  students  and  toeh^Sl^ 
from  all  19  Lathi  mer  ers  of  Ux^S^^ 
tionforthe200schola  ^Ips  offer^^fl^- 
Many  more  appllcatloi  are  exi^twl  ,^ 
next  few  months.  Courses,  which  wS  ^ 
elude  training  m  rural  planning.  thTL^ 
lishment  of  cooperatives  and  mSjJT'i 
overcoming  aridity,  wUl  open  in  A^i       "^ 

Isr^l  is  earmarking  about  WOO.OOO  fM  th- 
5  or  6  months'  scholarships,  wlththe  o^ 
paying  some  $150,000  In  transportaUon  c^ 

Complementing  this  program  will  h/T*- 
the-spot  projects  Initiated  by  Israeli  t-^?' 
nlclans  under  bilateral  agreements  stJ" 
dents  returning  from  Israel  will  graduS; 
replace  these  experts.  s'^»«Tiany 

Israeli    technicians    are    now    enff»»«yi   , 
projects    In    BrazU.    Ecuador,    Bolivia    J^ 
Venezuela,  while  Trinidad  and  Jamalci  ^ 
soon  be  receiving  assistance.  ' 

In  Brazil,  four  IsraeU  technicians  h*». 
been  working  for  7  months  on  pilot  pro^u 
designed  to  make  arable  the  ariS  land  of  thi 
impoverished  northeast,  which  is  one  of  th! 
principal  breeding  grounds  of  communis 
in  the  hemisphere.  Experimental  farms  ^ 
cooperauve     farm     villages     modeled    after 

ir^uis^T"""""  ""^*'"''"^"  -»"  -« ^ 

In  Bolivia,  Israeli  experts  have  prepared  a 
preliminary  plan  for  the  development^  th. 
great  Alto  Plana  highlands  and  may  soon 
train  youths  as  agricultural  extension  In- 
structors. 

Venezuelan  land  reform  technicians  have 
visited  Israel  and  Israelis  are  being  sent  to 
Venezuela  as  consultants  on  land  reform 

Five  Israeli  agricultural  technicians  nut 
soon  leave  for  Ecuador  to  advise  the  Agri- 
cultural Ministry  on  such  matters  as  Mn- 
tion  and  hydrology. 

In  addition,  Israel  is  offering  oppcMtunltles 
to  private  groups  to  study  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXD— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AndersonI  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  is  about  to  move  that 
the  Senate  recess.  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  on  one  other  matter  before  that 
is  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Earlier  this  afternoon, 
during  the  address  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  he  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  engaged  in  a  col- 
loquy raising  some  question  as  to  the 
propriety,  perhaps,  or  consistency,  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  who.  having 
voted  for  the  amendment  of  rule  Tnrn 
in  1959.  now  contend  that  in  part  that 
rule  is  unconstitutional  and  not  binding. 
The  part  that  is  referred  to  as  not  bind- 
ing is  the  section  of  the  change  then 
made  which  states  that  the  rules  shall 
continue  until  changed  as  provided  in 
the  rules. 


I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  and 
vish  to  have  it  made  a  part  of  the  Record, 
that  this  question  was  raised  specifically 
back  in  1959  at  the  begiiining  of  the 
session  and  was  the  subject  of  two 
amendments.  The  debate  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendments  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  105.  part 
1.  beginning  at  page  446.  and  continuing 
through  page  453. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
a  portion  of  that  restriction,  and  when 
that  failed,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  whole  sentence. 

I  want  to  indicate  what  was  said,  as 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  105,  part  1,  on  page  449.  during 
my  discussion  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  consideration  of 
which  preceded  consideration  of  my 
amendment.    I  said: 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt,  even  if  this 
provision  should  not  be  changed,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  should 
be  adopted  without  any  change,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  session  it  would  be  in 
order  for  Senators  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  to  propose  new 
rules. 

There  is  nothing  the  Senate  can  do  which 
can  change  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
next  Senate.  It  Is  the  height  of  absurdity 
for  us  to  purport  to  bind  the  next  Senate 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  right  In  at- 
tempting to  strike  the  language  which  his 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  resolu- 
tion. 

As  I  said  a  litile  earlier  on  that  same 
page,  I  would  move  to  strike — as  I  later 
did— "the  whole  section,  because  it  is 
not  in  accoi'dance  with  my  view  as  to 
the  way  the  rules  of  the  Senate  should 
remain  in  existence. 

"Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
must  be  made,  because  as  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and  the 
commonsense  of  the  situation,  for  the 
Senate  to  incorporate  into  its  rules  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  defended  upon 
constitutional  groimds  and  which  cannot 
have  any  effect' — I  emphasize  that — 
"would  be  an  utterly  wrong  action." 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
concerned  about  this  particular  part  of 
the  Johnson  resolution  voted  against  the 
resolution  on  that  ground.  Others  of 
us,  though  disagreeing  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  resolution,  nevertheless  voted 
for  it  because  we  believed  it  would  make 
some  slight  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  believed  this  restriction 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  constitu- 
tional pi-ovision. 

So.  while  I  am  sorry  it  is  in  there,  and 
I  tried  to  get  it  out,  nevertheless  it  is 
without  effect  insofar  as  concerns  its 
binding  effect  on  the  power  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  session,  to 
adopt  new  rules  and  to  take  any  action 
necessary  to  make  effective  that  right. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    JOHN    W. 

TRAMBURG 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President,    we    are   deeply    saddened    to 


learn  of  the  passing  of  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  John  W.  Tramburg.  com- 
missioner of  institutions  and  agencies  in 
New  Jersey.  We  were  deeply  shocked  at 
this  sudden  loss  due  to  a  heart  attack 
suffered  at  the  age  of  49.  John  Tram- 
burg has  rendered  invaluable  public 
service  in  New  Jersey.  We  feel  honored 
and  fortunate  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
his  wide  exi>erience  in  helping  the  under- 
privileged, delinquents,  insane  and  many 
other  citizens  falling  within  the  scop>e  of 
his  wide  range  of  responsibilities,  that  he 
so  capably  and  sympathetically  dealt 
with. 

Among  the  posts  held  by  him,  Mr. 
Tramburg  came  to  us  after  servmg  as 
director  of  the  State  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  Wisconsin.  Earher,  he  was 
known  in  Washington,  DC,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

He  had  a  well-deserved,  widely  re- 
spected reputation  in  the  field  of  welfare 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  was  known 
by  all  for  his  fairness,  patience,  and 
worthy  contributions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Tramburg  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  all  to  share. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  Jan    16.  1963] 
John  W.  Tramburg 

New  Jersey  has  been  well  served  by  a 
distinguished  succession  of  commissioners  at 
the  head  of  its  department  of  institutions 
and  agencies.  John  W.  Tramburg  continued 
the  dedicated  tr.idltlon  set  by  his 
predecessors. 

His  was  an  exacting  and  difficult  post, 
calling  for  a  unique  combination  of  humani- 
tarianlsm  and  administrative  efficiency. 
Commissioner  Tramburg  met  the  chaUenge. 

His  sudden  death  at  49  Is  a  severe  loss  to 
the  state  for  he  was  a  career  man  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  his  career  was 
public  service 


I  From  the  Camden  (N.J.i  Courier-News. 
Jan.  16.   1963) 

Trambi'rc — Among    the   Most    Able 

Modesty  often  prevents  citizens  of  one 
State  from  letting  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
know  how  highly  they  regard  an  official  from 
their  own  ranks,  but  It  is  fitting  now  to 
claim  that  John  W.  Tramburg  was  one  of 
the  best  public  servants  In  the  country. 

His  death  from  a  heart  attack  at  the  age 
of  49  is  a  tragic  loss,  therefore,  not  only  foi 
New  Jersey  but  for  the  Nation  as  well.  For- 
tunately, his  good  works  were  known  outside 
the  state,  too,  for  In  addition  to  his  excel- 
lent reputation  for  accomplishment  he  also 
served  well  In  former  posts  in  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere. 

As  New  Jersey's  commissioner  of  institu- 
tions and  agencies  since  1955.  he  was  en- 
trusted with  monumental  tasks  under  ap- 
pointments by  two  Governors.  Governor 
Hughes  recognized  him  as  a  warm  and 
trusted  counselor  whose  passing  will  be  felt 
most  poignantly  by  those  thousands  of  un- 
fortunates whose  needs  were  his  life.  And 
former  Governor  Meyner  counted  Mr.  Tram- 
burg as  one  of  the  most  able  and  dedicated 
men  Meyner  was  associated  with  in  State 
government. 

His  service  earlier  as  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  In  the  US  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was  recog- 
nized by  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  then  HEW  Sec- 


retary, as  reflecting  tremendous  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Tramburg  came  to  New  Jersey  after 
service  as  director  of  the  State  department  of 
public  welfare  In  Wisconsin,  and  later  was 
instrumental  In  many  advances  made  by 
New  Jersey  In  the  operation  of  his  depcu-t- 
ment.  He  was  of  parUcular  amtatAnce  to  a 
study  group  which  conducted  a  a-ye«u  review 
of  institutions  and  agencies. 

Few  other  men  in  the  country  have  gained 
such  wide  knowledge  as  his  In  the  field  of 
welfare,  and  he  was  properly  considered  as 
one  of  the  State's  most  astute  public  officials, 
making  tlie  State's  lose  now  an  extreme  one 
and  his  replacement  most  difflctilt. 

(Prom  the  Asbury  Park   (N.J.)    Evening 

Press,  Jan.  17,  1963] 

John  Trambuhg  Desxbves  a  Wo«tht 

successos 

The  death  of  John  W.  Tramburg,  com- 
missioner of  Institutions  and  agencies,  came 
as  a  shock  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
as  a  major  loss  to  the  State's  administrative 
organization.  As  an  Individual  John  Tram- 
burg was  warm,  friendly,  sympathetic,  and 
fair.  As  an  administrator  he  was  competent 
and  industrious  and  brought  to  New  Jer- 
sey a  wealth  of  experience  gained  at  the 
national  level  and  in  other  States.  He  will 
not  soon   be   forgotten,  nor  easily  replaced. 

When  the  State  board  of  control,  which 
will  nominate  Mr.  Tramburg's  succeflsor,  and 
the  Governor,  who  must  approve  the  nomi- 
nation, set  about  their  task  we  hope  they 
will  keep  the  past  before  them  and  give  the 
State  a  new  commissioner  of  the  same  class 
as  earlier  holders  of  the  office.  Beginning 
with  Burdette  Lewis,  through  John  Ellls, 
Sanford  Bates,  and  John  Tramburg.  New  Jer- 
sey has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  distin- 
guished group  of  men  to  head  Its  depart- 
ment of  institutions  and  agencies.  Anything 
less  than  a  worthy  successor  to  these  distin- 
guished commissioners  would  be  a  regret- 
tably backward  step. 

The  importance  of  the  department  of  In- 
stitutions and  agencies  can  scarcely  be 
overstressed.  On  two  counts  its  work  im- 
pinges upon  every  citizen.  It  Is  the  State 
department  which  spends  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  New  Jersey  tax  dollar  and  It 
is  the  department  whose  activities  bear 
heavily  upon  the  welfare  of  every  citizen. 
Welfare  in  all  Its  forms,  the  care  of  the  aged, 
the  Indigent,  the  retarded,  the  disabled,  and 
the  blind  all  come  wlthtn  the  pxirvlew  of 
this  mammoth  department.  The  custody  of 
criminals.  Juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  In- 
sane are  among  its  re^>onBlbUltlea.  At 
some  time  in  the  life  of  every  citizen,  or 
that  of  his  relatives  or  friends,  this  depart- 
ment is  called  upon  to  intercede.  And  the 
wisdom  of  its  intervention  strengthens  or 
weakens  our  social  structure  and  reflects 
directly  and  substantially  upon  the  coat  of 
government. 

Without  doubt  the  department  of  Insti- 
tutions and  agencies  has  tremendous  power 
and  Importance.  Its  conunlssloner  must  be 
a  man  of  exceptional  capability,  patience, 
and  understanding.  The  board  of  control 
of  the  department  should  comb  the  United 
States  in  the  search  for  him. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow. 
Friday.  January  25,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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Brig.  G€n.  William  S.  Rader,  1636A  (colo-  Brig    Gen    Robert  F   Wr,rH 

Executive  nomlnaUona  received  by  the  ''''ir!?^^  i^/^'^'V  Jl^  ^"^  ^°''*  "'"  ^*^  ^°^^«                               ***■  ^• 

.anuar.        .^ea^^  ^^^  ^^3..  Oe.  Kiel.,  n.  -tin.  i^.< colo-  ^ -.-^e.  HeglnaM  J/  cJlfbe^S)^^. 

Carl  T.  Rowan.  Of  Minnesota,  to  be  Ambau-  ,  °,'''*^-  °*°-  "^o^^as  B.  Whltehouse.  1677A  Brig.  Gen.  llobert  N.  Smith  37fta*  « 

■ador  artraoitUnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force.  Air  Force.                                '•  ^"«A.Regm^ 

the   United   States  of   America   to   Finland.  ,    J    °^^    Milton  B.  Adams.   I712A   (colo-  Brig  Gen.  George  S  Brown  4000*  » 

T>wP»M-nMw*^  o,  An.T,^ '^®^'  ^^B^lar  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force.  Air  Force.                                            '  *°»0A.  »«»Ul» 

T»«l.«i^    r^      ,1^  M^    "^"^    Frederic  C.   Gray,   1729A    (colo-  Brig.  Gen.   John  C    Meyer    4408*    x. 

Boland  R.  Renne,  of  Montana,  to  be  an  nel,  Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air  Force  Air  Force                                    **»eA.  R«gm^ 

Aflstotaut  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Elder.  1772A  (colo-  Brig.  Gen.  Jack  J    Catton   47,oa   « 

BoASD  OF  Pakolz  iiel.  Regular  Air  Force).  a.S.  Air  Force.  Air  Force.                                    •  "^"a.  Regm^ 

Homer  Lester  Benaon,   of  Indiana,  to   be  n^f '"lLif,1»,  ^J!^^  ^  Hampton,  1805A  (colo-  Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Kinney,  imia  ,    , 

a  member  of   tbe  Board  of  Parole  for  the  L^^^   ^K^^^li  ^f    ^^^  ^'"'=*  "^''  ^^^u^^''  Air  Force).  u.s.  Air  r?»l      °' 

term  otplrlng  September  30,   1968.     He  was  „„,    ^  °*"  ^}^l^  ^  Rowland,  1806A  (colo-  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Curtln   18«ja  /    , 

appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  slnri^  ''"L?^*!^    '  1^'  ^°'T '  ^'^^  ^^  ^°'^^-  "'^-  ^"^^^^^  ^^'  ^°'«)-  US.  kir^^'^^ 

T»  ™,  w«.TTr..   AT.  .=.  ,    if •  °^"-  •^*'"*^  ^    Tipton.  1854A   (colo-  Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Tipton    laR^^' 

Ii»  TBx  Rtcitlak  Aib  FORCE  nel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force.  nel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U  S    Air^  ^^'^ 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  appoint-  ^'^«-  CHn.  William  W.  Veal,   1902A   (colo-  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  B  Le  Baillv  loo^f*' 

ment  m  the  Regiilar  Air  Force  to  the  grades  ^^^-  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force  nel.  Regular  Air  Force)    Ujs    aiV  it     '*'**• 

todlcated.   under   the   provisions  of   chapter  Brig-    Gen.    Tarleton    H.    Watklns.    1910A  Brig.    Gen.    Charles    R     Bonn     ^"*; 

8S6,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code:  (Colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    uq  li'     "'* 

To  he  major  generals  „  f""!?-  °?°-  Eugene  B.  LeBailly.  1920A  (colo-  Brig.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Glllem'll  2025^  f°^ 

Mai    Oen    Jritim  r-    T..n««r,    ^r^±n».    /k  ,  ««!■  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force.  nel.  Regular  Ah-  Force)     US    Air  *li~'°* 

dle/ie-^l,^^,?-ir^r;SrVs-ll;  .^e^^^^T^^^^V..^-    -^  .^^^^^  r.-^^r^l^^S- 

geSSii.°Sgi°a; L'5SS) "^^s" rr^^'  -"^'«-^" Aii"oU)"?rAi^?o^er"-  ("in^i^Sgi^^^Fo^cruTslr 

•^  iaj    bS^m  iL^Tir     1561^(br7.a  '  f '^^  °f°-  ^^^^^  ^-  °"^««^  «•  2025A  (colo-  Brig.    Gen^Tl^omas    K    'wcG^h^  SS! 

dler   generel     rLuuS   a!;    Force?  V?    a^;  "^i"  J*«g^"  ^Ir  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    uJ^S;  ^ 

FMce                  ^                       ^'    ^■^-    '^  ^'■'K-  Gen.  Rollen  H.  Anthls.  2053A   (colo-  Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Henry  Jr    41:^  ^ 

Maj.  Gen.  Glen  R.  Blrchard,  1623A  (brlga-  °*Brf/^rL^  ""^L^TV  '  ^"^^  f '  ""^""^  ""'ii.rT'" .^''■  "'"'^^^ '  ^^    Air  9^rci    '°" 

dler  general.  Regular   Air   Force)     US    Air  ,(^^)^^  ,  t       T^^^  ^    Cunningham.  2054A  ^  B^lg.  Gen.  Earl  C.  Hedlund.  4170A  «»ion.i 

Ptorce              .      «T5     iM-   Air    irorce;.    u.s.    Air  (Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force     *"^'' 

Mai.  Oen  WUllam  K  MarHn   iftOTA  /v,,»„o  ^^^"  ^^^-  Horace  A.  Hanee.  2060A   (colo-  Brig    Gen.   Jamie   Gough.   4511A   i,^\^, 

dler  i.n^ral^'S«' 51"  Force?  Vr^  nel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force.'  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.*Ai  Force  ^    '°''*' 

Force                         K     w    Air    irorce),    u.8.    Air  Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  McPh.rson.  2068A  (colo-  Brig.    Gen.    J.    Francis    Taylor    Jr      ,«.* 

.ri.°s.«r5^'^-i,'?^ro  S"li^;S>""r/r-"  '"""'■-rc«.':::i„:i""^ 

Air  Force.                                       ait  r-orce;,   UJS.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force.  ooiT^hnr      »,  r- 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  B.  Dany    1061 A   (brlga-  f^xf"  °f°-  "^"^^"^  ^  ^^^'I'^g-  3827A  (colo-  j,^];  "^"^^  ^    ^*=^°y-    ^^^SA.  Regular  Air 

^^^..  b4S«  «r  fc.„..  .rS,  r-^"-   -efr^.cL1.  ."o'SrS.on...  3--"'  ^^  «"—  -*■  "^ 


Col.  Robert  L.   Delashaw.    1913A,  ReeuUr 


MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  W.  Cecil,  1298A  (brlga-  ««|^l^Alr  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force  ^^^ 

dler   general.   Regular  Air  Force).    US.   Air  r,^,^f.,*l5°-   P°'"?°'l,'^    ^"'^-    J^^  •    *040A  Air  Force 

Force.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force.  rni    wi^^^^o-h  o    au»^      , . 

MaJ.   Oen.  John  W.  Carpenter  m.   1647A  ,  T*' ,  ^°-   /°^°    «      H^'^nr,    Jr..    4129A  rSll                   ^^  '''''^^-  '^^'^-  ^^»  ^ 

rbrlgadler  general.  Regular  Air  P.rce),  U.8.  '-^6^^-^%^^-^,^  rifaA^clTeT  ^^'-r^-  ^  — '  ^-  --A.  Regul. 

dlerieS^l.^^.S  ^^^^ri^Vsni;  T-f--  JohT^."o?.efll:  4^  (colonel.  po^S"  "°^  "  ^^^^-^  ^^  ^^-^  ---"  - 

RjTCd.  '     "■=■'"'  Begiilar  Air  Force) ,  D.S,  /Ui-  Force.  r^'  r-i •     ^     .    . 

M.).  a.n.  J«t  o.  Metrell.  l<ie7A  (brig.-  ,  Brig    0.n.    Rlchara    o.    Huozlker,   4184A  p„T°e    °"°°  *'   ^""-  "<"*•  ""P""  *" 

,.JS.>.?'?e„.'Sr^^„''ri?r%,"S's*  >7",  Oen."'Si„''1..^.,Sf-.    „,„  „?- w°-»w  P.  S.„c„„,  a^A.  ».g.„ 

"i^r^Oen.    A„.„    C.    Ag,„     .,      „^.  ^'ae^c^wi^C'/SS^i:  ^A^fcc^S:  ,  -    We-aeU  E.  C„ter,  3«SA.  R.g„.„  ^ 

(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  ^3"^^^  J^'"  ^o^'ce) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Air  Force. 


Brig.   Gen.   Jamie  Gough.  45Yia'  (colonel.  Po^ci'  ^"'^"'^  ^    ^^''^''  ^®^°'^'  ^^^"  ^ 

MaJ.  Oen.  Horace  M   Wade    1872A  rbriini-      Regular  Air  Force) .  US.  Air  Force.  r„i     t>,,,ty,o=    i-     o     v..        ..,v«„. 

«.r  U«.l,    B^lM    ™^r!J)  Vl    S;          B«8,  0«°      James     C.     Sherrm.     «10A  ^™^„^°»"    "     0<>">'».    4097A,    !,.,„,„ 

"'S,.  0«.  A^tu.  ,.  «™.,,  .,«,A  „r,ga-     r=r  cfe^'Ar  ^/S.'  ^^' ^.,  ,-;,-""""  =  """"""■  "'»•  "^ 

J|»^g.n„.,   «.,„>.,   AU  PorC.   U.S.   A.      '^^'g"  ^■.."coV.o?^„*"oS,T„.    ™,A  FcJS' M^"S,  ^^    °"'''    ■"»«*■   ■^'""'  " 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  H.  Warren.  1987A  (brlga-      ^'"^/il"^''^^''^"  ^^  f°'''^^ '  ^"^    '^^'"  ^'"^^  Col!   Joseph   S    Bleymaler    3883A    Remilar 

dle^general.   Regular  Air   Force).   U^S.   ilr      (cSl^el.rgulf/rr^kr^ce)  ."S'L^^A^ir  ^c^"  "^o^Tndrew  J    F                    Z. 

MaJ.     oen.    Theodore    R.    Milton,    2026A     nerL^L^'T^'l''  ''^l.^^  ''.'''''  '^^^^^  ^^Col^^Anclrew  J.  Evans.  Jr..  4072A.  Regular 

(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.     Jorce  ^                      '''   ^*^''^'^  ■   ^  S.   Air  col.  William  A.  Tope,  4287A.  Regular  Air 

Air  Force.                                                                            ■04'/-.         t»-  Force. 

.ueru-s,^^,- s-^^rvi-s;  ~XurArF?rc."ra!;a,;''s^^  A,?ii,r5"""°  -  ™--  «'"■  --- 

H^^^-Aii-w^-^in^;  L"}^siiE€^f~i  ::?ci:r::.z:,r: 

u.o.  Air  rorce.                                                               United  States  Code:  ^Ir  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals                                            to  be  major  generals  Ai?Jorc^e°'°'''''  ''■  *''^**'*'  '"°®^'  "^^^^ 

ner^a^rSr"^?:?r!;ir'Fo4!'=°^°-     Alf  %r<S^l.ScT  "  ^^"^'  ^^°^^^- ^^^"'^^  A.^S     ^'^^"""    ^-    ^'-^*^-    *«^^'    ^'^ 

ner^gT.^So^ceT^'.S-r^^e!-^-     .f^S.  ^^g^lar-ArF-L.^MedTar '     ^^  AlrS^^^  ^   ^^^^^  --'  "-- 
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Col  Delmar  L.  Crowson,  4»54A.  Regular        The  aspirations  of  all  captive  and  op-  ary  in  importance  to  any  other  avoca- 

j,^r\,Toe.                                                              pressed  peoples   are  the  torches  which  tion  or  vocation. 

Col.  Anthony  T.  Shtogren.  4B6aA.  ReeruUr     ^jj  ^j^g  jj^y  blend  into  a  great  flame.  If,    for   instance,    a    Member    of   this 

Air  Force.                              .^fl,-*    i>««  1       destroying  evil  and  heralding  the  birth  House  continues  in  the  practice  of   a 

cd.  William  C.  Undiey.  4B70A.  Beguiar    qj  ^  new  day  of  freedom.  profession  which  is  lucrative  in  remuner- 

Air  ^^-           g  Lightner  5219A  Regular        Permit  US,  O  Lord,  to  pay  tribute  to  ation.  and  he  finds  that  it  is  necessary 

<^  ce                 ^^                                      those  millions  of  patriots  of  Ukraine  and  to  absent  himself  when  the  House  is  in 

**^:ol  "^Archle   A.  HcrfTman,    19222A.   Regular      all  other  nations  in  captivity  who  even  session,   he   should  not  object  to   a  for- 

AU- Force.  Medical.                                                   today  sacrifice  for  liberty,  for  the  right  feiture  of  his  pay  for  a  duty  which  he 

Col.  aarence  J.  Oaiiigan,  4772A,  Regular    ^j  self-determination,  for  freedom  from  did  not  perform. 

Air  Force.                                                           oppression    and    fear,    for    freedom    of  I  believe  I  am  speaking  for  a  majority 

col.  John  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  7556A.  Regular     ^^j^^^g^j^  ^^jj  speech,  and  for  the  right  to  of  the  Members  of   this  House  when  I 

^  ri°  wmiam  D.  Dunham.  8097A.  Regular      worship  Thee,  our  Ood.  express  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  this 

Ai    Force                                                                  O  Lord,  we  pray   to  Thee:    May  the  body  could  be  greatly  expedited  if  the 

Col  Lawrence  F.  Tanberg.  8286A.  Regular    Ukrainian  nation  and  all  other  captive  House  would  be  in  session  5  days  each 

Air  Force.                                                           nations  soon  have  a  new  birth  of  free-  week,  and  a  roUcall  taken  each  day  to 

col.    Royal    N.    Baker.     8315A,     Regular     ^j^^.   ^.j^^^  ^j^^y  ^nay  take  their  rightful  establish  the  presence  of  the  Members. 

Air  Force.                                „„„„.     „       ,         place    among    the   free   nations    of    the  This   would,   admittedly,  work  a  hard- 

coi.  Jewcu   c.   Maxwell.   8393A.   Regular     ^^^^^     Amen  ship  on  the  regular  members  of  the  so- 

Air  Force.         „   „  ,       „    qoima    i>*„„i„r                               called  T-to-T  Club,  but  it  would  permit 

col.  Chesley  O.  Peterson,  9383A.  Regular                           ^^^  committees  of  this  House  to  function. 

Air  Force.        jj^^^^  Nations                                                  THE  JOURNAL  as  they  are  unable  to  do  at  the  present 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  ox  New  York,  to  be         Tl'.e    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of  ^i^e  when  so  many  Members  are  away 

the  representaUve  of  the  United  States  of     Monday.  Januarj'  21,  1963.  was  read  and  on  long  weekends. 

America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council      approved  ^  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  respect- 

of  the  United  Nations.                                                     '    .^_^_^^^.^^_  fully  inquire.  How  about  complj^ng  with 

^__ the  law,  or  if  we  are  not  in  agreement 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  with  the  law.  how  about  repealing  it? 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi-  ^-^-^^^^-^-^ 

dent  of  the  united  Stat^  was  commu-  g^^    .pjjg    ^j^j^    ^^j^    j^j^^    .j,jjg 

nicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  WHIRLWIND 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

^_^_^^_^__^_  Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 

,^.j imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 

pastor  of  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of         ATTENDANCE  AT  SESSIONS  OF  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

Holy  Ascension,  Newark,  N.J..  offered  the                             THE  HOUSE  remarks. 

following  prayer:                                                  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker,  The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  RSD.w,  Janu.\ry  24,  \9(>^ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Very  Reverend  Volodymyr  Bukata. 


sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
ica 
May  Thy  grace  and  benevolence  de 


Almighty  God,  source  of  all  good,  ben-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  ^2^^5,5^"^^^  °^  ^^^  gentleman  from 

efactor  of  mankind:  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  *^5^°J„                obiection 

We  lift  up  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  Thee  extend  my  remarks.  irl     C5^<?     Mr     Q^»Wr     cn„    tho 

and  invoke  Thy  blessings  upon  this  de-  The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon  Mf-    SIKES.     Mr.    Speaker,    sow    the 

liberative   body-the   House    ol   Repre-  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind.    The  Su- 

iiuciou              J                                     .-  Missouri'  preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 

There  was  no  objection.  contributed  more  to  present-day  racial 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker.  Problems  and  racial  discord  by  its  socio- 

scend  upon  and  fill  these.  Thy  servants,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  call  to  !??J,^t„li^f  ir,  tL*Sfct?v^,^«f^t^*^lir 

the  translators  of  the  wUl  of  the  free  the  attention  of  the  House  an  old  statute,  ^r^:TiJfl,.r?.nT^ifJ7nL  koI  tJfn 

American  people  in  this  blessed  country  which  while  it  has  not  been  enforced  for  ^^°^\,  ^"^  xsauon  s  capital  »-»ty  nas  naa 

of  ours.     Take  our  land,   we  pray,    its  many  years  is  stiU  in  effect.    In  my  opin-  ty.!.^}^^  ^f^'^Z  Zlr^]^  ^.^^^If^^'^J 

Government.  Armed  Forces,  and  its  peo-  ion  the  enforcement  of  this  statute  would  ft.°*i**i^S  ^t^^^Pnl^L^^ 

pie.  under  Thy  care.     Preserve  for  the  result  in  expediting  the  business  of  this  ^°^J^J:°^t}^lLTTfS^^J^r.^u' 

world  and  its  peoples  this  bastion  of  de-  session,  and  would  in  a  large  measure  ^^tf.n^h^t^hJinm.n  .^n^nvl^  nf  V^Z 

fense  against  tyramiy  and  oppression.  eliminate  a  practice  which  has  grown  up  g,^^^"  l?e  nS  s^e  wSen  Siey ^avl  Se 

The  universal  cause  of  the  dignity  of  over  the  years,  resulting   in  making  it  K,?.^r,t     ^o  J^Lr«  ?r,   tn^  xr^fT^rflt 

man  under  God  and  his  freedom  is  in-  virtually  impossible  to  conduct  the  busi-  ^^^^^f "    p^^^^^   cri^^  ^SS 

divisible.    We,  therefore,  on  this  day  in  ness  of  this  House  in  the  most  efficient  ^^^^'  0^  a  niSonal  SSdal     I  cTll 

commemoration  of  the  proclamation  of  and  most  expeditious  manner.  ^^IrfnArT  L  ^^t    iITh  ^vf^it^'  iJ.    *ht 

independence  of  the  Ukrainian  people  45  i  am  referring  to  the  statute  provid-  d^^et  ihee?  fo7the  Supreme  C^^  of 

years  ago  as  the  Ukrainian  National  Re-  ing  for  deductions  by  the  Sergeant  at  ?^toh*.r  1962                 Supreme  Court  of 

public  raise  our  voices  in  prayer  for  this  Arms  from  the  pay  of  a  Member  who  is  ^^^"^^  '■^^'^  ■ 

long-suffering   naUon    which   is   denied  absent  from  his  seat  without  a  sufficient  '^V![f^Jl!^^''°l'^JtVZi^^^ 

freedom  by  Communist  imperialism.    We  excuse.    The  statute  reads:  Police  Escort  When  Liiavinc  Airra  Da^k 

pray   also   for    the    many   other    nations  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ser  ^^  ^  reminder  again  this  fall-as  darkness 

n/hiPh  Qor.iT-o/1  or.H  /./^K.fit■„o  t^  oc.^i^„  +^  Secretary  01  tne  t>enate  ana  tne  ber-  comes   earlier   each    day— women    employees 

Which  aspired  and  continue  to  aspire  to  geant    at    Arms   of    the    House,    respectively,  ^re  requested  to  exercise  caution  in  leavlnir 

freedom  despite  the  brutal  and  ruthless  shall  deduct  from  the  monthly  payments  of  the  building      They  are  urged  by  Lt    Harry 

suppression  then  and  now   by   the  most  each  Member  or  Delegate  the  amount  of  his  n.  Hayes  to  stop  at  police  headquarters,  room 

despotic  ideology  and  regime  the  world  salary  for  each  day  that  he  has  been  absent  35    for  a  police  escort  to  the  parking  lot  or 

has  ever  known.  ^^°^  ^^^  Senate  or  House,  respectively,  un-  ^^^  front  for  a  taxi.     This  system,  now  in 

The    independence    of    the    Ukrainian  '^^^  ^^^^  Member  or  Delegate  assigns  as  the  effect  for  several  years,  has  proved  effective, 

nation    was    destroyed    and    drowned    in  '4uor  of^'c^'lf member  of  m/Jamuf  °'  '''"''  '^°'""°   employees,   especially   When   leaving 

blood  by  the  aggressive  onslaught  of  the  '•  ^i.^*  *'"*'" .'**'"^,.f  °"^'*.  ,^^*  advantage  of 

Communist  hordes.    Ukraine  is  enslaved.  This  is  a  reasonable  law.    I  would  be  "^J^  ^'^^r^ll°l  I^r^^^t  J^^^^J'L^l^l  Z 

but  not  defeated.    The  Ukrainian  people  happy  to  be  enlightened  as  to  why  it  has  ^^f.eJhrd^^lrS^^rihrti^^oTday.'lS 

never  ceased  to  struggle  for  liberty  and  not  and  is  not  now  being  enforced.  ^e  glad  to  arrange  a  police  escort  for  vou. 

independence.    It  continues  the  struggle  In  ^V  opinion,  when  an  indi\'idual  is  _____^^^^_^___ 

even  now  by  every  means  available  to  it.  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  he 

The  eternally  burning  torch  of  freedom  assumes  a  full-time  responsibility.    Many  UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  REPUBLIC 

passes  from  hand  to  hand,  from  genera-  of   us   have   outside    interests,   but   the  Mr.    MINISH.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

tion  to  generation,  lighting  the  way  to  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

ultimate  liberation.  of  Representative  should  not  be  second-  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  today  to  escort  to  the  House  my 
distinguished  constituent,  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Walter  Bukata,  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Newark,  who  of- 
fered the  moving  prayer  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  His  eloquent  words  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  annually 
pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple and  pray  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  cruel  yoke  of  their  oppressors. 

Ukrainians  have  been  most  unfortu- 
nate in  their  modern  history,  and  to  a 
great  extent  their  misfortune  has 
stemmed  from  the  geography  of  their  be- 
loved homeland.  Placed  almost  squarely 
between  Europe  and  Asia  the  Ukraine  has 
found  itself  the  gateway  to  Europe  for 
the  invaders  from  the  East.  As  one  of 
the  richest  granaries  of  Europe,  its  fer- 
tile soil  has  aroused  the  envy  and  avarice 
of  neighboring  peoples.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  country  has  been  an  arena  of 
discord  between  the  East  and  West. 

In  the  continental  struggles  between 
contending  civilizations,  between  the 
Asiatic  East  and  European  West,  the  fate 
of  Ukraine  has  been  conditioned  by 
forces  and  factors  over  which  its  people 
could  exercise  little  control.  For  cen- 
turies their  country  was  overrun  by  con- 
quering armies,  and  remained  divided 
under  alien  rulers  until  1918.  Then,  as 
the  forces  which  had  suppressed  their 
nationalist  spirit  were  overthrown,  the 
Ukrainians  seized  the  opportunity  and 
proclaimed  their  political  independence. 
That  historic  event  took  place  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  45  years  ago. 

But  the  new  state,  from  the  time  of 
its  very  birth  in  1918,  was  surrounded  by 
powerful  forces  of  destruction,  and  was 
marked  by  its  foes,  especially  by  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  regime,  as  ready  prey. 
In  1920  the  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Red  army  and  all  Ukrainian  opposition 
was  subdued.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
short-lived  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

Since  then  the  people  of  Ukraine  have 
been  enduring  their  long  national  ordeal 
under  the  Soviet  regime.  The  country 
has  become  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
today  more  than  42  million  Ukrainians 
are  prisoners  in  their  homeland.  Of 
course,  they  cannot  celebrate  their  great 
national  holiday,  their  Independence 
Day.  But  those  Ukrainians  living  in  the 
free  world,  and  especially  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  in  this  great  Repub- 
lic, do  so  in  the  hope  that  someday 
and  soon  this  Independence  Day  will  be 
celebrated  in  a  free  and  liberated 
Ukraine.  I  glady  join  all  freedom-loving 
Ukrainians  in  their  wish  that  their  cher- 
ished dream  will  be  realized. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  HARTWELL 
POWER 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed 
allotment  of  power  from  the  Govern- 
ment dam  at  Hartwell  on  the  Savannah 
River  is  unfair  and  discriminates  against 
the  REA  co-ops  and  other  preference 
customers  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  Departmer.t  of  the  Interior  is 
proposing  to  allot  50  percent  of  the 
Hartwell  power  to  Georgia,  37 '2  percent 
to  North  Carolina,  and  only  12 12  percent 
to  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  Hartwell 
power  would  be  wheeled  right  straight 
through  western  South  Carolina  into 
North  Carolina,  even  to  the  borders  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee.  This  arbitrary 
plan  or  deal  would  establish  a  precedent 
and  would  create  an  unlimited  service 
area.  Under  this  plan,  Hartwell  power 
would  be  wheeled  125  miles,  150  miles, 
and  even  200  miles  away  from  the  Hart- 
well damsite  on  the  Savannah  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  Hartwell  Dam.  The 
Congress  appropriated  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion to  build  this  gigantic  project.  We 
did  so  in  order  that  this  power  might  be 
made  available  to  preference  customers 
and  thus  be  a  yardstick  for  power  rates 
in  that  area.  I  expected  and  intended, 
when  I  supported  this  project,  that  this 
power  would  go  first  to  the  preference 
customers  in  the  immediate  area,  cer- 
tainly no  further  than  100  and  125  miles 
from  the  dam. 

The  REA  co-ops  and  municipalities  in 
my  district  and  throughout  western 
South  Carolina  could  use  this  power  and 
are  entitled  to  their  fair  share.  Not  one 
acre  in  North  Carolina  is  flooded  by 
Hartwell  Reservoir.  More  acres  are 
flooded  in  South  Carolina  than  in  Geor- 
gia. Under  the  Department  of  Interior 
plan,  my  people  will  not  only  lose  tax 
revenue  but  will  lose  the  advantages  of 
cheap  power.  This  is  definitely  wrong. 
If  South  Carolina  would  be  allotted  its 
fair  share  of  Hartwell  power,  South  Car- 
olina consumers  would  save  $300,000  an- 
nually. 

The  REA  has  done  an  excellent  job 
for  the  rural  people  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
great  REA  program  in  western  South 
Carolina  undermined  by  this  capricious, 
arbitrary,  and  autocratic  proposal.  I 
hope  the  Department  of  Interior  will  re- 
vise this  plan  and  give  the  REA  munici- 
palities of  South  Carolina  a   fair  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  daily 
Record  a  resolution  of  protest  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Saluda  River  Electric  Co-op. 


The    SPEAKER. 


January  21 


MODERN  COLONIALISM— HUNGARY 
FORGOTTEN? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


to  the  request  of  the  g^nulm^sSlSS^ 
Connecticut?  ^  '"wa 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker   «i« 
there  have  been  so  many  arresting  inS^^ 
national  problems  of  recent  davs    f 
people  have  noted  the  action  of  £n« 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  Hunoii!- 

Instead  of  continuing  to  authorize  fh" 
special  mission  of  Sir  Leslie  Munre  ♦« 
investigate  the  Hungarian  situation  Tt 
was  done  in  the  past,  the  matter  of  \m 
plementing  the  action  of  the  UN  in^* 
lation  to  investigating  conditions  in 
Hungary  was  referred  to  U  Thant  Z 
Secretary  General,  to  take  such  action 
as  should  seem  appropriate  to  him 

Among  other  reasons,  it  was  suggested 
that  some  of  our  associates  in  the  DJ? 
were  becoming  tired  of  having  this  que.<i' 
tion  repeatedly  brought  before  the  hai 
of  this  international  organization 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  strange  com 
mentary,  indeed,  to  find  that  questions 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  can  lose  their 
immediacy   with   the   passage  of  a  few 
months. 

A  trenchant  editorial  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  Watorbury  (Conn) 
American  on  January  7,  1963.  and  in  the 
interest  of  further  circulation  of  this 
excellent  statement,  I  am  appending  this 
editorial  hereafter. 

[From    the    Waterbury    (Conn.)    American. 
Jan.  7,   1963] 
HCNGART  Forgotten? 

With  world  attention  presently  focused  on 
the  Congo,  few  people  wlU  have  noted  that 
the  United  Nations  has  apparently  tossed  in 
the  towel  in  the  matter  of  Hungary. 

It  was  In  1956  that  a  resolution  vaa 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  which  condemned  the 
enslavement  of  the  Hungarian  people  by 
Soviet  troops.  Each  year,  until  1962,  that 
resolution  was  reiterated.  Last  year  for  some 
unknown  reason  It  was  not. 

Now  the  U.N.  has  canceled  the  special  mia- 
slon  of  Sir  Leslie  Munro.  of  New  Zealand,  to 
investigate  the  Hungarian  situation.  The 
whole  business  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Secretary  General  U  Thant  to  handle  u 
he  sees  fit.  In  this  action  the  Unlt«d  8tat«s 
has  acquiesced,  unfortunately. 

In  effect,  this  withdrawal  of  any  U.N  ac- 
tion on  the  matter  of  Hungary— and  the 
other  captive  nations  as  well — Is  simply  giv- 
ing tacit  approval  to  Russian  colonialism. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  Is  difficult  to 
understand,  unless  It  Is  that  the  West  should 
tread  softly  in  dealing  with  Moscow,  for  fear 
of  creating  any  new  crises. 

But  that  gives  little  reassurance  to  the 
peoples  of  Hungary.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia— to  name  only  a  few — that  the  West- 
ern Powers  are  thinking  in  terms  of  eventual 
liberation  for  these  captive  countries.  They 
may  certainly  not  be  criticized  If  they  have 
the  feeling  that  the  free  world  has  forgotten 
them. 

President  Kennedy  spoke  recently  In  terms 
of  liberation  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  although 
short  of  lipservlce  to  the  ideal  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  it  fairly  clear  that  It  will 
do  nothing  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters. 

If  the  United  States  can  talk  of  liberation 
(eventually)  for  Cuba,  why  not  talk  of  liber- 
atlon  for  the  captive  nations  of  Europe? 
Soviet  suppression  of  once-free  peoples  Is  no 
less  offensive  In  Europe  than  In  Cuba. 

The  U.N.  decision  to  drop  the  Hungarian 
investigation  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  world  affairs. 


) 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  AN  UNDERGRAD- 
UATE FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACAD- 
EMY 

Mr.  RODING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  hope  the  House  will  for- 
give me  if  I  return  to  a  familiar  theme, 
but  I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention 
for  just  a  few  minutes  to  something  I 
regard  as  essential  for  the  future  security 
of  this  country,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foreign  Service 
Academy. 

I  think  the  need  for  this  Academy  has 
long  been  obvious,  and  I  think  the  pro- 
posal merits  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion. For  17  years  we  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  a  relentless  cold  war  waged  by 
the  Commimist  powers  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  this  war  has  flared  into  mili- 
tary conflict,  but  most  of  the  time  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  gray  areas  of 
propaganda,  psychological,  and  economic 
warfare.  The  military  aspects  we  can 
handle.  We  have  a  superb  officer  corps, 
highly  trained  at  West  Point,  Annapolis, 
and  at  the  new  Air  Force  Academy,  which 
is  quite  capable  of  devising  the  strategy 
to  hurl  back  the  Communist  military 
challenge.  But  we  have  no  comparable 
corps  of  Foreign  Sei-vice  ofiBcers,  schooled 
in  the  techniques  of  nonmilitary  conflict, 
capable  of  anticipating  the  Communist 
thrust  and  devising  an  effective  parry,  or, 
indeed,  possessing  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  thinks  in  terms  of  a  prior  thrust 
by  the  forces  of  freedom,  for  which  com- 
munism must  seek  the  counters. 

To  correct  this  condition  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  1122,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Academy.  This  Academy  would  instruct 
and  train  diplomatic  cadets,  in  prepara- 
tion for  careers  as  officers  in  our  Foreign 
Service.  The  course  of  instruction 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
currently  prescribed  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  In  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
institutions.  Emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  history,  culture,  customs,  folklore, 
and  languages  of  the  nations  in  which 
the  diplomatic  cadets  would  elect  to 
serve,  and  provision  would  be  made  for 
field  study  in  such  nations.  Entrance 
to  the  Academy  would  be  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations. 

I  wish  to  state  most  categorically  that 
my  proposal  in  no  way  reflects  on  the 
institutions  currently  offering  training 
in  foreign  affairs.  All  across  the  coun- 
try there  are  a  number  of  first-rate  pro- 
grams which  can  offer  the  student  a 
broad  understanding  of  international 
relations,  a  specialized  knowledge  of  an 
area,  or  both.  But  most  of  these  pro- 
grams are  at  the  graduate  level.  Paren- 
thetically I  may  add  that  a  number  of 
other  bills  introduced  on  the  subject  of 
a  Foreign  Service  Academy  are  cast  in 
terms  of  graduate  Instruction.    There 


is  nothing  wrong  in  this.  But  I  wonder 
if  it  does  not  result  in  the  creation  of 
detached,  critical  scholars,  of  which  the 
country  has  an  ample  supply. 

In  contrast,  I  believe  in  the  old- 
fashioned  maxim,  "cateh  'em  young." 
Of  course  we  want  the  members  of  our 
Foreign  Service  to  be  thoroughly 
schooled,  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
basis  of  international  politics,  and  to 
know  their  a/eas  thoroughly.  But  we 
want  them  to  be  engaged,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  committed,  to  believe  com- 
pletely in  the  cause  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  advance  that  cause  by  all  legiti- 
mate means.  In  my  judgment  this  can 
be  accomplished  successfully  only  if  the 
recruits  to  our  Foreign  Service  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  study  which  instills 
this  outlook.  A  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Academy,  which  will  feed  m  the  bulk 
of  the  recruits  to  our  Foreign  Service,  is 
the  answer  to  the  problem.  It  will  give 
us  not  only  scholars  of  international  re- 
lations, not  only  men  possessed  of  a 
deep  knowledge  of  an  area,  but  men 
capable  of  being  the  junior  officers  of  the 
cold  war — ^men  who  see  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  who  see  it  true,  and  who  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  cannot  sit 
idly  by,  but  must  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom,  else  it  will  wither  away. 

My  bill  does  not  propose  that  the  For- 
eign Service  Academy  will  be  the  exclu- 
sive mode  of  entry  into  the  Foreign 
Service.  Graduates  of  our  private  col- 
leges and  universities  would  be  admitted 
as  before.  But  preference  in  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  Foreign  Ser\1ce  would 
go  to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy.  In 
this  way  there  would  be  the  stiffening 
of  professionals,  just  as  the  officer  corps 
of  the  military  services  is  stiffened  by  the 
graduates  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
in  its  midst.  These  would  be  the  men 
professionally  dedicated,  the  men  with 
the  concept  of  service.  Such  men  have 
been  needed  at  all  times  in  our  history, 
but  never  more  than  now,  and  nowhere 
is  their  dedication  more  appropriate 
than  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

I  might  even  add  that  educationally 
there  is  a  unique  feature  to  my  bill. 
Field  study  of  an  area  is  not  widely  con- 
ducted at  the  undergraduate  level.  The 
usual  pattern  is  for  such  study  to  be 
carried  on  at  the  graduate  level,  and  it 
is  not  unknown  for  graduate  students  to 
so  inmaerse  themselves  in  the  viewpoint 
of  the  area  in  which  they  specialize  as 
to  lose  all  perspective  as  Americans.  But 
younger  students,  under  the  discipline  of 
the  Academy,  could  observe  foreign  cul- 
tures at  close  hand,  could  integrate  that 
observation  with  classroom  study,  yet 
should  be  able  to  secure  an  appropriate 
grasp  of  how  these  studies  fitted  into  the 
context  of  their  own  country's  policy. 

If  I  may  summarize:  I  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Academy  because  it  is  educationally 
sound  and  politically  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve a  unique  opportunity  is  now  at  hand 
for  the  establishment  of  such  an  Acad- 
emy. I  say  we  should  seize  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  establish  such  an  Academy 
forthwith.  I  am  confident  that  in  just 
a  few  years  the  return  would  be  well 
worth  the  cost. 


WORLD  WAR  n  CUUMS 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
87-846  which  amended  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  authorize  settlement  of 
several  classes  of  meritorious  World  War 

II  claims  which  were  not  covered  by  the 
original  law  or  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments. On  August  8.  1962.  at  the  time 
the  measure  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  supported  the  bill  but  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  grave  inequity  in 
it.  It  provided  payment  of  a  war  claim 
only  if  the  claimant,  and  all  predeces- 
sors in  interest,  were  on  the  date  of  the 
loss  nationals  of  the  United  States.  The 
claims  of  i>ersons  who  were  nationals  of 
another  country  at  the  time  of  the  loss 
but  later  came  to  the  United  States  and 
became  citizens  of  this  country  cannot 
be  recognized.  On  August  8  I  sotight  to 
amend  the  measure  to  include  those  citi- 
zens who  suffered  losses  and  later  be- 
came American  citizens. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to 
allow  the  filing  of  claims  by  those  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  would  be 
eligible  to  file  for  compensation  under 
the  present  law  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  citizens  at  the  time  of 
their  loss. 

My  bill  would  in  effect  allow  all  citi- 
zens to  file  for  compensation  regardless 
of  the  date  of  their  citizenship  with  the 
exception  of  members  of  the  enemy 
armed  forces  during  World  War  II. 

I  beUeve  that  the  present  law  with 
its  imjustiflable  discrimination  agsdnst 
American  citizens  creates,  in  effect,  two 
classes  of  citizenship.  The  concept  now 
embodied  in  the  present  War  Claims  Act 
that  the  United  States  owes  a  greater  ob- 
ligation to  those  who  becsune  citizens 
earlier  than  their  fellow  citizens  is 
wholly  antithetical  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  Under  our  Constitution 
all  American  citizens  are  treated  alike 
with  the  single  exception  of  eligibility 
for  the  presidency.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  naturalized  citizens  are  not 
second-class  citizens. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  subject 
of  war  claims  compensation  involves  in- 
ternational law  and  that  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  require  continuous  citi- 
zenship from  the  date  of  loss  to  the  time 
of  filing  with  respect  to  claims  one  gov- 
ernment asserts  against  another  on  be- 
half of  its  nationals.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  international  law.  This  is 
not  a  situation  in  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment negotiates  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  redress  for  wrongs 
against  our  citizens.  The  war  claims  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  assets  owned  by  the 
U5.  Government  to  U.S.  citizens  by  the 
U.S.  Gtovernment.  This  is  a  wholly  do- 
mestic matter  and  should  be  governed 
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by  our  fundamental  consUtuUonal  prin- 
ciple th^  all  dtlzena  no  matter  when 
W^  became  dtlaens  should  be  treated 
aSxe. 

In  a  sense  the  present  policy  dlscriml- 
Ti&tea  against  those  who  deliberately 
WMwe  to  owe  their  allegiance  to  the 
united  States.  Having  renounced  their 
ronner  allegiances,  they  cannot  now  look 
.,*J?^  other  government  for  redress 
Although  they  pay  taxes  and  chose  to  be 
Americans,  we  refuse  to  treat  them  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  citizens. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  this  bill  so  that  a  serious  in- 
e<iuity  can  be  corrected  in  keeping  with 
our  constitutional  principle  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  citizens. 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pendence   on    January   22     1918    »ru^     loii     t»  _  ^     ♦ 

helped  hurl  out  thS^reiSi'ante  of  ^e    S^dent  WdSl^f  ^^^^  by  the  a^ 

Ka^r.  annie..  which  baCed  U« /sta^!    tt?hfs^'nd  i^L"de"?t?At& 

aded  by  a    Conference  In  Its  concludi^^*'™**** 
-ned  their     last  month.    An  Sr^  of  o^"i^P?rt  of 
hen  the     gulshed  legal  scholars  ha^e^\?^- 
military     testified  in  support  of  estabS?^  °' 
l^^5!     ^^^,^ff;^--^Administm,v!^« 
Whjle  there  Is  widespread  supp^  r 
such  an  Office,  there  are  dlff^n^'°J 
view  concerning  the  details  of  th7f2?  °^ 
functions  and  its  relation  to  thP^"!* 
branches   of  Government      Th^  ^ 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bm-  a2? 
elation  would  be  an  lndependent^«f°" 
It  would  be  headed  by  a  l5r?Jto?^? 
would  be  appointed  for  a  tW  of  ^J 
years.    The  Director  would  be  ^?fi^ 
classes  of  functions:  first,  that  Sa^° 
mg  to  agency  proceedings.  and^Jl" 
that  pertaining  to  the  adnilnlst^iS^J 
the  trial  examiner  system  wScMs  JL 
ently  administered  by  the  Civil  Se?JS 
Commission.  oemcc 

The  Director  is  given  no  authority  over 


masters.  Yet  once  again  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  when  Lenin 
sent  the  Red  army  back  in  and  the 
Ukrainian  leaders  were  either  slain  or 
forced  to  flee. 

We  have  made  a  practice  in  this  House 
of  declaring  our  support  of  the  captive 
nations  held  in  thrall  by  Soviet  power 
and  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  assert  again 
my  support  of  this  custom. 

We  should  not  be  misled  into  imagin- 
ing that  such  a  practice  infringes  in  any 
way  on  the  prerogaUves  of  the  executive 
in  foreign  policy  nor  infringes  on  the 
accepted  comity  of  nations. 

The  executive  has  its  own  responsibil- 
ities, and  the  gentlemen  in  the  State  De- 
partment may  well  feel  they  must  deal 
with  officials  at  present  in  control  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ukraine.    We  in  Congress 
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ir^^T^''°  objection.  territory  of  the  Ukrarne     We  in  ConRresI  ^^^  ^^^^'^  Government  agency  but  5,;  < 

•SS^r^at^we'^niKff;''".^'^^^^^^^    f^  "^^"f  °^^  °-^  re^Po^lbmSranl  "tl'f^^'^f  ^  ^^^^  coA^Z^^^i.^^ 

lT\^^        \  ^  ^^  country  should    the  proclamation  that  thi«  Nation  stiU  °"  ^^^  ^^^^"acy  and  efficiency  of  awnS 

ke  the  occasion,  once  each  year,  to    stands  for  freedom  is  a  n^ssL  y  Part  of  P^^^^edings  for  the  purpose  of  SS 

our  duties.  y  y    ^  01  m  the  effectiveness  and  fairness^lhel? 

We  speak  out  in  this  House  against  im-  l?^P<^^,^^t   regulatory   operations.    The 

periallsm  and  colonialism  wherever  the  '^"""'*'^" ^-  '     " 


proper  . ^  v«^„u^v» 

take  the  occasion,  once  each  year  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  freedom  move- 
ment that  stm  exists  hi  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine.  Assuredly  it 
is  appropriate  for  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  observe  the  celebration  here 
and  In  many  other  lands  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine  are  now 
nUed  by  the  political  instruments  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  leaders  centered  in  Mos- 
cow. But  the  Ukrainians  are  not  Rus- 
sians. They  tried  to  break  away  from 
the  Russian  state  in  1918-20,  when  the 
tides  of  revolution  and  war  swept  over 
Eastern  Europe,  and  they  have  never 
ceased  to  long  for  a  national  homeland 
of  their  own. 

There  are  tens  of  millions  among  the 
Ukrainians,  with  their  central  city  of 
Kiev,  who  would  seek  today  to  restore 
their  Independence  and  sovereignty,  to 
establish  their  own  government,  to  prac- 
tice the  ways  of  freedom  and  democrsu;y. 
They  are  held  In  bondage  as  a  captive 
people,  victims  of  Soviet  colonialism  that 
asserts  a  right  to  extend  its  empire  to  the 
limits  of  the  brute  strength  of  the  Red 
army. 

We  know  what  the  record  shows — the 
existence  all  over  this  country  of  un- 
swerving support  of  the  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence movement  among  those  of 
Ukrainian  descent  and  among  leaders 
who  have  themselves  been  forced  to  flee 
from  the  Soviet  secret  police.  We  know 
that  even  the  most  recent  of  Eastern 
Europe's  wars  revealed  the  Ukrainian 
people  as  turning  in  anger  against  ag- 
gressors and  invaders  of  both  Moscow 
and  Prussia.  We  know  that  when  res- 
olutions of  Congress  memorializing  in 
behalf  of  an  Independent  Ukraine  have 
been  publicized,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
responded  with  a  violence  of  denuncia- 
tion that  may  expose  the  weakness  of 
their  position. 

It  has  been  45  years  since  Ukrainian 
leaders  proclaimed  their  nation's  inde- 


practice  exists  and  whoever  may  be  the 
aggressor.  And  I  dare  say  the  time  is 
not  likely  soon  to  come  when  we  shall 
hesitate  to  denounce  Communist  colo- 
nialism as  well  as  the  older  imperialism 
of  the  West,  which  happily  are  now  being 
disavowed  and  dismantled. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  declare  the  kinship 
of  the  American  people  with  all  those 
who  love  freedom,  who  seek  independ- 
ence and  self-government,  who  wish  to 
run  their  Uves  according  to  their  ou-n 
traditions  and  preferences.  Most  espe- 
cially this  group  of  high  honor  includes 
the  captive  people  of  the  Ukraine 


BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  OFFICE  OF  FED- 
ERAL ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Federal  Administrative  Practice  and  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  and  admin- 
istration of  a  corps  of  hearing  xjommis- 
sioners,  and  for  other  purposes,  entitied 
the  "Federal  Administrative  Practice 
Act." 

This  bill  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  need  for  an  Office 
of  Federal  Administrative  Practice  has 
been  recognized  not  only  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  but  by  every  com- 
mittee, commission,  and  conference  that 
has  inquired  into  the  complex  structure 
of  Federal  agency  regulation.  The  need 
for  such  an  Office  was  first  recognized  by 
the   Attorney    General's    Committee    in 


Director  is  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendaUons  to  the  Congress  or  to  Se 
President  on  any  matters  assigned  to 
him  under  the  act.  These  recommenda 
tions  would  include,  for  example  ways 
and  means  of  minimizing  undue' delay 
and  expense  of  agency  proceedings  and 
recommendations  which  will  provide  per 
sons  the  opportunity  to  participate  more 
effectively  In  the  development  of  agency 
regulations. 

The  importance  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  is  widely  accepted,  but 
presenUy  there  is  no  responsible  agency 
charged  with  general  superintendence  to 
insure  that  what  Congress  intended  by 
that  important  statute  is  fairly  and  ef- 
fectively carried  out  in  the  conduct  of 
agency  proceedings. 

The  Director  would  also  be  authorized 
to  receive  complaints  regarding  matters 
of  practice  and  procedure,  and,  whUe  this 
function  is  somewhat  controversial,  it  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  key  provision  of 
any   independent   office.   The   right  of 
petition  is  one  of  our  cardinal  freedoms, 
and  in  the  agency  environment  there  is 
a   substantial   body   of   opinion   whicli 
holds  that  a  person  who  feels  aggrieved 
or  unfairly  treated  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  complaint  to 
some   central    and    responsible   official 
While   the   Dii-ector   would   have  such 
"watchdog"  functions  in  these  matters, 
he  would  also  be  able  to  help  the  agen- 
cies and  to  help  the  Congress  in  improv- 
ing agency  organization  and  the  regula- 
tory process.   The  Director  would  provide 
assistance  to  the  Congress  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner   as  the  Director  of 
the   Administrative   Office   of   the   VS. 
Courts   and    the    Comptroller   General. 
Congress  obtains  reports  and  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  hearing  dockets 
of  the  Federal  courts,  but  there  Is  no 
comparable  report  or  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  hearing  dockets  of 


the  Federal  agencies.  These  agencies 
are  now  handling  more  cases  than  the 
courts  and  their  trial  examiners  are  now 
more  numerous  than  all  of  the  Federal 
court  Judges. 

In  another  area  Congress  has  set  up 
macliinery  for  conducting  a  postaudit 
f  uncUon  and  determining  how  the  agen- 
cies have  complied  with  the  congres- 
sional purpose  in  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds.  We  have  no  compa- 
rable machinery  for  systematically  re- 
viewing on  a  postaudit  basis  how  effec- 
tively and  fairly  the  agencies  are 
carrying  out  what  Congress  intended 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  in 
the  exercise  of  a  host  of  regulatory 
functions,  which  in  one  way  or  another 
now  affect  every  person  and  business 
concern  in  the  United  States.  Inquiries 
into  such  matters  are  made  from  time  to 
time  by  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  an  individual  or  selective  basis, 
but  there  is  no  systematic,  continuous, 
and  across-the-board  approach  to  these 
problems  by  an  informed  and  expert 
agency  which  would  be  able  to  assist  all 
of  the  agencies  and  all  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  functions. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  lists  the  im- 
portant functions  which  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Director,  none  of  which 
is  now  being  performed,  and  in  this 
sense  the  Office  of  Federal  Administra- 
tive Practice  would  fill  what  is  now  a 
vacuum  as  to  matters  involving  the 
agency  proceedings. 

The  proposed  Office  would  be  one  of 
the  most  independent  agencies  of  Grov- 
emment.  For  example.  It  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  The  Director,  as  above  stated, 
would  have  a  fixed  10-year  term  and 
would  be  authorized  to  report  directly 
to  the  Congress  with  regard  to  needed 
legislation  rather  than  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Administrative  Practice  would 
be  to  assume  administration  of  the  trial 
examiner  system,  which  is  presently  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. There  is  widespread  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  trial  examiner's 
position  in  the  conduct  of  Federal  agency 
proceedings.  These  men  must  be  com- 
petent, judicious,  objective,  and  impar- 
tial in  the  trial  and  decision  of  agency 
cases.  President  Kennedy  in  his  mes- 
sage of  April  13,  1961.  said  to  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  standards  for  ap- 
pointment, compensation,  promotion, 
and  removal  of  hearing  examiners  that 
the  application  of  these  standards  "has 
been  a  continuing  source  of  controversy." 
The  President's  message  declared  that — 

None  of  the  regulatory  agencies  can  be 
completely  efBclent  and  effective  unless  they 
are  staffed  by  capable   hearing  examiners. 

And  he  concluded  with  the  statement: 
It  Is  my  hope  that  raising  the  selection 
standards  and  Increasing  the  compensation 
of  the  hearing  examiners  will  Improve  both 
their  stature  and  their  general  level  of  com- 
petence. 

The  Attorney  General's  Committee  in 
1941  recommended  that  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  hearing  examiners  be 
given  to  a  specially  constituted   board. 


Subsequent  committees  and  commissions 
have  proposed  that  the  trial  examiner 
system  be  removed  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  reassigned.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  sponsored 
this  point  of  view.  A  distinguished  staff 
director  of  a  committee  on  hearing  ex- 
aminers of  the  recent  Administrative 
Conference  advised  that  administration 
of  the  trial  examiner  system  be  re- 
assigned. This  recommendation  was  a 
matter  of  controversy  in  the  Administra- 
tive Conference.  I  am  told,  and  was  not 
adopted. 

We  now  have  about  400  trial  examiners 
in  the  regulatory  agencies,  and  there  are 
substantial  complaints  concerning  the 
trial  examiner  structure  and  the  lack  of 
improvement  in  the  selection  and  quali- 
fications of  the  examiners.  The  admin- 
istration of  trial  examiners  was  assigned 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1946 
by  the  Congress  as  an  experimental  and 
compromise  effort.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing widespread  concern  about  the 
importance  of  the  hearing  examiner  sys- 
tem and  the  persistence  of  controversies 
with  respect  to  its  administration,  this 
subject  needs  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
examined by  the  Congress  at  an  early 
date,  and  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
is  a  good  starting  jxjint  for  such  an 
inquiry. 


ROLE  OF  THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  introduce 
Mr.  Justice  Reed  at  the  14th  annual 
University  of  Miami  Law  School  break- 
fast in  Miami  last  October.  From  a  Ken- 
tucky law  practice,  Mr.  Justice  Reed 
moved  in  rapid  progression  to  General 
Coimsel  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Office  of  Solicitor  General  and  in  1938 
was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Roosevelt,  where  he  served  for 
19  years,  until  his  retirement  on  Febru- 
ary 25. 1957.  It  was  once  said  by  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer : 

If  you  wish  to  get  Justice  Reed  to  agree 
with   you,  give  him  facts,   not  theory. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Reed  before  the  law  school 
alumni.  He  makes  a  scholarly  and  timely 
presentation  on  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Reed  said: 

My    first   visit   to   Miami   was  in   January 

1908.  In  my  early  years  of  practice  In  Ken- 
tucky. I  returned  n  number  of  times  on  busi- 
ness to  other  parts  of  Florida,  particularly 
the  Lakeland  region.  There,  with  my  clients, 
I  weathered  the  boom  and  bust,  and  am  still 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  quarter  section 
on  the  west  coast  that  is  worth  more  than 
It  has  cost.  The  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad 
had  only  recently  been  constructed  on  my 
first  arrival  in  Miami,  and  forward-looking 
men  were  struggling  to  get  southern  Florida 
started  on  the  remarkable  development  that 
has  produced  the  prosperous  region  we  know 


today.  Like  other  Bectlotu  of  our  cotintry, 
it  owes  ita  progress  to  the  enterprise  and 
foreslghtedness  of  Its  citizens  and  the  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  we  Uve, 
with  the  rewards — economic  and  social — ^that 
have  marked  our  Nation's  progress.  As  law- 
yers and  Judges,  you  alumni  have  been  and 
are  contributing  your  part  to  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  keep  our  legislation  and  decisions 
In  step  with  our  material  and  social  progress. 
It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  particular 
Interest  to  me  to  reflect  and  comment  up>on 
the  various  historical  stages  that  have 
marked  our  law,  stages  that  naturally  cor- 
resp>ond  to  our  mattiring  economic  and  so- 
cial advance.  Neither  the  common  law.  stat- 
utes or  judicial  decisions  are  enacted  or 
adopted  from  a  preconception  of  what  law 
should  be.  They  develop  out  of  man's  con- 
tacts with  other  men  and  so  take  from  the 
need  of  society  as  learned  from  bvunan  ex- 
perience. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  important 
clash  of  views  dates  from  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  revolves  arotmd  the  power 
of  the  Judiciary  to  declare  invalid  those  stat- 
utes of  Congress,  acts  of  the  States,  or  orders 
or  acts  of  their  personnel,  or  those  of  private 
individuals,  which  are  beyond  Federal  con- 
stitutional llnilts.  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  deci- 
sions we  had  In  Marhury  v.  Madison,  applying 
to  litigants,  or  In  re  JDebs,  controlling  dis- 
order violating  Federal  rights,  or  The  Steel 
Seizure  Case,  invalidating  Presidential  orders 
(youngfstoirn  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Sau!yer). 
There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  in  the  right 
to  Judicial  review.  Few  goverrunents  allow 
Judicial  review  on  the  issue  of  the  constitu- 
tionality either  of  legislation  or  of  executive 
action.  The  power  of  courts  to  pass  upon 
the  conformity  of  such  actions  with  con- 
stitutional requirements  was  an  American 
contribution  to  the  evolution  of  democracy. 

Since  In  a  republic,  "all  the  citizens,  as 
such,  are  equal,  and  no  citizen  can  rightfully 
exercise  any  authority  over  another,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  power  constitutionally  given  by 
the  whole  community,"  '  machinery  was  nec- 
essary to  adjudge  rights. 

The  17th  century  philosophers  who  taught 
the  theory  of  the  inherent  rights  of  man  left 
unnamed  the  arbiter  whose  decision  would 
determine  when  fundamental  rights  were  in- 
vaded by  government.  Obviously  each  in- 
dividual cannot  decide  that  for  himself. 
"Fire  bums  both  in  Hellas  and  Persia;  but 
men's  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  vary  from 
place  to  place."  If  we  are  all  to  have  our  way, 
each  would  have  a  universal  war  against 
everyone — "bellum  omnium  contra  omnes." 
Everybody  would  sit  in  judgment  on  every- 
body. We  found  our  answer  In  judicial  re- 
view of  actions  challenged  as  unconstitu- 
tional. While  the  power  to  declare  State  and 
Federal  laws  unconstitutional  when  violative 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly granted  to  the  Federal  courts,  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
the  explanations  In  the  Federalist,  the  early 
and  continuous  line  of  decisions  by  men 
familiar  with  the  purposes  of  the  Pounders 
and  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the 
necessity  for  an  arbiter  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  Judicial  review  for  constitutional 
Issues.  The  alternative  Is  final  determina- 
tion of  compliance  with  constitutional  man- 
dates by  Congress  or  by  the  Executive.  Since 
both  of  these  arms  of  goverrunent  have  the 
power  to  initiate  governmental  action  and 
to  originate  public  measures  In  the  heat  ot 
political  conflicts  and  the  height  of  popular 
discontent,  the  judiciary,  which  can  only  in- 
terpret and  condemn  after  public  hearing 
with  reasoned  decision,  and  which  is  without 
afBrmatlve  power  to  enact  or  administer,  has 
been  accepted  as  the  arbiter  of  disputed 
issues  of  Federal  constitutional  law.  By 
Marbury  v.  Madison  the  power  over  Federal 


»  Pen^alloic  v.  Doane'a  Adm.,  3  DaUas  64, 
p.  93. 
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•cUon  wu  established  and  by  Judicial  Inter- 
pretatloa  of  tbs  Supremacy  Clatiae  a  almUar 
power  waa  reoognlzed  In  Cohens  ▼.  Virginia 
as  to  constitutional  Issues  in  State  courts.^ 
Prom  this  judicial  power  constitutional  de- 
cisions have  come  from  time  to  time  that 
have  had  pronounced  effect  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation.  Judicial  review 
has  proven  a  workable  political  idea.  The 
intermittent  protests  of  the  States,  even 
when  their  own  laws  were  made  IneffecUve 
through  the  Supremacy  Clause,  have  been 
unavailing  from  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  state 
steamboat  licensing,  to  Pennsylvania  v.  Nel- 
son, State  punishment  for  a  subversive  act 
covered  by  Federal  law. 

Many  court  decisions,  based  on  statutory 
construction,  are  important,  sometimes  de- 
structive of  or  limitations  on  congressional 
purpose  to  accomplish  social  or  economic 
changes.*  Congress  can  remedy  such  de- 
cisions by  curative  legislation.  But  consti- 
tutional Judgments  adverse  to  the  general 
field  of  legislation  may  set  back  advances 
for  decades,  as  happened  with  minimum 
wages  for  women  «  and  chUd  labor.- 

Such  adverse  rulings  may  require   a  con- 
stitutional   amendment,    as    did    the    ruling 
In  1783  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia «  on  the  right 
of  a  cltlaen  of  a  State  to  sue  another  State 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  decision  brought  prompt  action  through 
the     11th    amendment,    February    7.     1795 
Usually  such  action  is  tedious.     The  Judg- 
ment holding  unconstitutional  the  Income 
tax  act  of  1894  in  Pollock  v.  Farmers'  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.,  157  UB.  429,  was  remedied  by  the 
Income  tax  amendment,  ratified  In  1913.     It 
took  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment 
after    the    War    Between    the    Stetes   to    set 
aside  the  Dred  Scott  decision  denying  Fed- 
eral citizenship   to   Negroes.     ConsequenUy, 
the    Supreme    Cotirt    approaches    constitu- 
tional   questions   gingerly.     One    needs    no 
citation   of   authority    to    assert   that    It   Is 
doubly   difflciUt    to    secure    a    Judgment    by 
the  Supreme  Court  overruling  a  former  Judg- 
ment  on   constitutional   questions.      Nor    Is 
the  criticism  of  "men  In  a  hurry."  that  the 
Court  avoids  constitutional  decisions  when- 
ever    reasonably     possible,     Just.     Perhaps 
avoidance  sometimes  approaches  evasion    as 
hi  United   States  v.  CIO,  335   UJ3.    106.  but 
Justification    is    claimed,    I    think    soundly 
because    of    the    far-reaching    effects    that 
questionable    concliislons    may    have    when 
handed    down    before    full    Information    Is 
available  for  study. 

Occasionally  other  means  than  amend- 
ments are  available  to  overcome  oonsUtu- 
tlonal  decisions  contrary  to  purposes  desired 
by  the  people.  Thus  the  nuu^nal  seas  de- 
cisions, which  turned  on  the  scope  of  na- 
tional dominium,  were  rendered  innocuous 
by  the  Submerged  Lands  Act,  when  Congress 
gave  the  States  what  the  Court  had  refused.' 
The  Supreme  Court  even  suggested  In  Cali- 
fornia V.  Ralph,  264  US.  219,  227,  how  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  Southern  Pacific 
V.  Jensen,  244  U.S.  206,  declaring  States 
without  power  to  apply  compensation  acts 
to  maritime  workers,  could  be  rectified. 

Since  Marbury  v.  Madison  we  have  accept- 
ed the  view  that  the  Judiciary  has  power  to 
Interiu-et  our  Constitution.    In  order  to  get 

*  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  264. 

*  United  States  t.  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organization,  336  VJB.  106;  cf.  United  States 
V.  Automobile  Workers,  3S2  UJ8.  567,  Arrow- 
Hart  Co.  y.  Commission,  291  U.S.  687.  Clay- 
ton Act  amendment  of  1950,  64  Stat.  1125. 

'Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.S 
525;  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish  300 
US.  379. 

•^Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  247  UJ8.  251; 
United  States  v.  Darby,  312  UJ3.  100 

*  2  Dallas  419. 
"  Cf.  Alabama  v.  Texas,  347  VS.  272   with 

United  States  ▼.  California,  332  U.S.  19.  and 
United  States  v.  Texas,  339  U.S.  707. 


certainty  in  constitutional  requirements,  an- 
other theory  has  also  been  offered.  This  re- 
lates to  whether,  when  a  decision  on  consti- 
tutional interpretation  has  been  reached  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— an 
Interpretation  treated  as  binding  upon  the 
courts.  State  and  Federal— the  Supreme 
Court  can  Itself  change  Its  view  as  to  con- 
stitutionality." Such  a  question  seemed  per- 
tinent to  some  because  of  the  understanding 
that  the  English  House  of  Lords  could  not 
overrule  one  of  their  prior  legal  decisions 
without  an  act  of  Parliament.' 

Desirable   as   fixity    is.   it   is    fortunate,    in 
my  view,  that  the  English  conclusion  has  not 
been  reached  here  on  constitutional  issues. 
Our  requirements  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments might  well  bar  necessary  adjustment. 
After  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  prac- 
tice by  the  Supreme  Court  of  overruling  de- 
cisions deemed  erroneous  w£i3  applied  in  the 
Legal   Tender   cases.     In    Hepburn   v.   Gris- 
wold.'"  the  Court  had  decided  in   1869  that 
contracts    payable    in   species   could    not    be 
satisfied   by   the   U.S.   notes,   although   these 
notes   were   legislatively  declared   legal   ten- 
der In  payment  of  debts.    Later,  in  the  Legal 
Tender    cases,"    Hepburn    v.    Grisuold    was 
speciflcally  overruled,  thus  giving  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  as  to  the  nature  of  legal  ten- 
der.     ThU    reversal    was    the    forerunner    of 
the  gold  clause  legislation  of  1935.     Surely 
the  soimder  rule  is  that  annotinced  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney  In  the  Passenger  cases :  "After 
such    opinions.    Judicially    delivered,    I    had 
supposed  that  question  to  be  settled,  so  far 
as  any  question  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  regarded  as  closed 
by  the  decision  of  this  Court.    I  do  not,  how- 
ever, object  to   the   revision   of   it.  and    am 
quite   willing   that  it  be  regarded  hereafter 
as  the  law  of  this  Coiu-t.  that  its  opinion  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  Is  al- 
ways open  to  discussion  when  it  Is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  in  «-ror,  and  that  its 
Judicial  authority   should    hereafter  depend 
altogether  on  the  force  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  It  Is  supported."      (7  How.  283.  at  470 
dissenting.) 

With  the  adoption  of  the  last  of  the  war 
amendments,  the  15th,  on  the  right  to  vote, 
the  Nation  turned  from  the  major  questions 
concerning    National    vls-a-via    State    sover- 
eignty   to    the    problem    arising    from    the 
growing  industrialism,  burgeoning  corpora- 
tions, confiictlng   governmental   regulations. 
A  determination  that  had  far-reaching  re- 
sults soon  came  down — Santa  Clara  County, 
California     v.     Southern     Pacific     Railroad 
(1886).  118  U.S.  394— decided  that  the  word 
"person"  In  section  I  of  the  14th  amendment 
included   corporations    under   equal    protec- 
tion.    The  Santa  Clara  case  was  the  determi- 
nate decision  In  the  California  series  of  Im- 
portant railroad   tax  cases  passing   through 
the  courts  to  determine  the  legality  of  State 
railroad  assessments  and  classifications.    The 
ruling  on  the  point  was  short:   "Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Walte  said :  'The  Court  does  not  wish 
to  hear  argument  on  the  question  whether 
the  provision  In  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  forbids  a  State  to  deny 
to   any    person   within    Its    jurisdiction    the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  applied  to  these 
corporations.     We  are  all  of  opinion  that  It 
does,'  "  page  396. 

It  occurred  after  lengthy  discussion  in  the 
brief  for   defendant '-  and    the  ruling.    1882 


in 


» See  the  article  by  Prof.  Emory  Washburn 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  "Limitations  olf 
Judicial  Power,"  1  Southern  Law  Review  N  S 
354. 

'London  Street  Tramways  Co.  v.  London 
County  Council,  (1898)  AC.  375. 

>•  8  Wall.  603. 

"  12  Wall.  457. 

"Sanderson,  "Brief  for  the  County  of 
Santa  Clara,  No.  464,  1885  Term,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,"  p.  28;  "Brief  for  County  of 
San  Bernardino,  No.  619.  1885  term,"  p    69 
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the  BaUroad  Tax  oases  by  Ju«Ua,  ~  ^ 
Who  there  said:  "A  similar  provl^on^  T^' 
in  nearly  aU  of  the  SUte  ronsUtuSo^''^ 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  and  inlii xL*^ 
it  has  been  held,  either  by  tacU  tlS^' 
express  adJudlcaUon,  to  extend  so^.  * 
their  property  Is  concerned,  to  c^r^fff  •« 
And  this  has  been  because  the  p^S^"^"- 
corporation  Is  In  fact  the  pro^S  ofl' 
corporators.""  k^vj  or  the 

Between  the  Santa  Clara  case  and  the  -r^. 
depression,  the  history  of  the  struwif!'* 
regulation  of  industry  through  the^-!L" 
and  Clayton  Acts,  the  Interitate  ConS^ 
and  similar  enactments,  continued  ^T* 
came  the  depression.  "^^ 

One  must  recognize  the  innate  oon«*.. 
tism  of  the  law.  Its  habit  of  holdlnffl^" 
to  the  existing  order.  One  must  reL^^ 
u>o.  that  lawyers  are  not  as  conserva^T' 
the  law.  New  social  or  economic  wobiL^ 
stimulate  discontent  with  older  concent. Sf 
seem  to  have  failed.  Old  understandinti 
will  be  applied  to  new  situations  ISS^ff 
proaches  will  be  adopted  to  And  solutto?." 
So  it  was  In  the  thirties.  soiuthwu 

Fortunately,  the  Court's  determlnati™. 
that  the  Federal  commerce  clause  permlttaS 
regulation  of  acts  that  affected  commerMi. 
well  as  that  commerce  Itself,  had  laid  . 
framework  for  elaborate  structures  oTn* 
tlonal  economic  and  social  policy  This  d*" 
termination  was  made  In  the  Shreveport  c^' 
1913.  where  the  Court's  opinion  written^ 
the  then  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  upheld  icc 
power  over  Intrastate  railroad  rates'*  "& 
said :  "While  these  decUlons  sustaining  tt» 
Federal  power  relate  to  measures  adopted  in 
the  interest  of  the  safety  of  person,  am, 
property,  they  Illustrate  the  principle  toat 
Congress  In  the  exercise  of  Its  paramount 
power  may  prevent  the  common  Instrumen- 
talities of  interstate  and  Intrastate  commer- 
cial  Intercourse  from  being  used  In  their 
Intrastate  operations  to  the  Injury  of  inter- 
state  commerce." 

Thus,  In  1913,  there  was  the  genesis  of  the 
theory  of  Federal  leglslaUve  power  over  lo- 
cal activities  affecting  commerce  "among  the 
States."  The  recognition  that  Federal  power 
over  commerce  when  exercised  could  control 
more  than  the  actual  Incident  of  transporta- 
tion was  a  weighty  factor  in  enabling  the 
Nation  to  adjust  to  the  economic  problems 
arising  from  the  depression  of  the  thirties 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  tbe  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act.  and  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act  used  "power  over  matter,  af- 
fecting commerce"  as  the  constitutional 
basis  for  their  enactment.  They  were  up- 
held. A  narrower  interpretation  of  the 
commerce  clause  might  weU  have  required  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  accomplish  tbe 
economic  readjustments  that  enabled  the 
United  States  to  pass  through  the  change 
from  a  conception  of  government  as  a  po- 
liceman to  maintain  order  to  the  Idea  of  it 
as  a  public  spirited  enterprise  to  aid  In  those 
matters  that  the  States  cannot  adequately 
accomplish  for  themselves. 

Other  Federal  acta  Intended  to  aid  eco- 
nomic recovery  were  found  constitutional 
under  other  grants  of  power.  Ptor  example, 
the  1935  Social  Security  Act  gained  approval 
for  its  taxation  features  under  the  provision 
of  article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitution, 
authorizing  excise  taxes,  and  for  Federal 
contributions  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.'-  Fortunately  an  earlier  deci- 
sion, declaring  unconstitutional  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  had  decided  that 
expendltiure  under  the  general  welfare  clause 

"  13  F.  722.  746-747;  see  McLaughlin,  "The 
Court,  the  Corporation  and  Conkllng,"  46 
American  History  Review,  p.  45. 

''Houston  «fr  Texas  Ry.  v.  United  States, 
234  U.S.  342.  p.  353. 

'» Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis.  SOI  VS. 
548;  Helvering  v.  Davis.  301  U.S.  619. 
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..for  public  purposes  U  not  limited  by  the 
direct  »rants  of  legislative  power  found  In 
the  Constitution."  " 

Hardly  had  the  recognition  and  acceptance 
„f  Uie  economic  and  social  advances  of  the 
faoo^a  been  completed  before  the  distractions 
nf  the  increased  wealth,  earnings  and  leisure, 
«ith  their  temptation  to  obtain  easy  money. 
ZL^  to  create  problems  of  crime.  Ado- 
i^ence  vies  with  early  manhood  as  Uie 
rianeer  period  for  emerging  criminality. 
Sd  economic  and  social  changes  have 
hTouaht  men  into  positions  of  business  and 
oreanlzatlonal  trust  without  backgrounds  of 
-fitabllBhed  character  that  kept  them  free 
tnm  wrongdoing.  As  shown  by  the  FBI 
Unlfonn  Crime  Reports,  crime  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  population. 

We  are  too  close  to  the  problems  of  crime, 
communism,  and  civil  righu  to  foresee  the 
nasi  outcome,  but  the  good  sense  and  ad- 
tustabillty  of  our  people  and  our  law  have 
not  failed  us  in  the  past.  The  coming  gen- 
eraUons  will  not  let  the  future  be  less  well 

eulded. 

Wherever  one  goes,  from  hamlet  to  the 
AUantlc  megapohs  stretching  along  Highway 
1  from  Boston  to  Miami,  the  Influence  of 
the  lawyer  reaches  beyond  the  courU  into 
the  daUy  life  of  the  communities,  giving  a 
sense  of  soundness  and  security  In  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life.  One  feels  that  the  Na- 
tion has  confidence  in  the  sound  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

The  instltuUons  of  this  fortunate  land  have 
long  been  directed  to  assuring  that  no  bar 
of  race  or  creed  or  birth  shall  block  man 
from  his  goal.  Such  opportunity  has  been 
attained  to  an  extent  unimagined  for  cen- 
turies and  Is  now  an  essential  Ingredient  Of 
our  national  life.  The  chance  of  helping 
ourselves  while  we  help  others  has  cleared 
the  forests  and  drained  the  swamps,  built 
great  cities,  established  factories,  spanned 
the  earth,  and  harnessed  air  and  water  to 
serve  our  needs  of  transport  and  communi- 
cation, and  has  enabled  us  to  contribute  our 
full  share  to  the  world's  production  of  things 
of  the  mind  and  spirit— articles  of  beauty, 
structures  of  artistic  merit,  books.  Inven- 
tions in  tbe  fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  elec- 
tronics— the  applications  of  which  have  eased 
the  rigors  and  enhanced  the  pleasures  of  life 
This  material  and  Intellectual  advance  has 
not  dulled  our  Interest  In  philosophy  and 
reUglon.  Our  philanthropies  are  immense, 
our  charitable  institutions  are  unmatched 
examples  of  altruism,  our  magnificent  reli- 
gious foundations  work  ceaselessly  for  the 
moral  uplift  of  our  people. 

What  fcarmula  for  life  has  produced  this 
unprecedented  balance  of  material  and 
spiritual  riches?  Is  It  merely  an  exploitation 
of  the  manifest  wealth  of  our  land?  Can  it 
be  that  our  cross-breeding  has  produced  a 
superior  race?  Other  countries  have  equal 
•fertility,  equal  mineral  wealth,  equal  or  bet- 
Iter  access  to  the  sea  and  to  adjacent  lands. 
Our  amalgam  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  better 
mixture  of  blood  than  that  of  other  races 
Our  Immigrant  forefathers  were  not  drawn 
predominantly  from  the  producing  Intel- 
lectuals of  their  native  lands.  The  rest  of 
the  world's  recent  contributions  to  electron- 
ice,  atomic  physics,  economics,  and  philos- 
ophy forbids  us  to  boast  that  our  thinkers 
have  an  Intellectual  capacity  beyond  that  of 
the  thinkers  in  other  nations. 

We  have  had.  however,  for  our  earliest  be- 
ginnings In  the  highest  degree  something 
others  lack,  or,  at  best,  possess  In  a  relatively 
undeveloped  form:  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  a  claf sless  society.  Here  every  door 
to  achievement  In  any  line  swings  open  to 
energy,  determination.  Imagination,  and  In- 
telligence. Those  are  two  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  that  have  brought  America 
successfully  to  this  good  hour,  and  so  long 
as  they  remain  our  Ideals  we  shall  continue 

"United  States  v.  Butler,  297  U.S.  1,  p   66. 


our  advance.  We  cherish  these  freedoms  to 
work,  acquire,  and  advance  not  only  because 
they  offer  opportunity  for  success  to  all  but 
because  our  experience  has  shown  their  ute 
has  produced  bountifully  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  The  test  is  to  compare  the  way  of  life 
of  our  people  with  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Because  we  are  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,  the  people,  realizing  that  power 
to  act  arbitrarily  corrupts,  find  the  primary 
protection  of  our  liberties  In  the  law  and  in 
lawyers.  When  we  are  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  the  bench,  the  obligation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  those  liberties  devolves  upon  us. 

Our  members  must  be  alert  and  sensitive 
to  these  values  of  our  society  In  order  to  do 
their  part  to  maintain  America's  primacy  as 
a  land  of  prosperity  and  freedom. 

I  know  the  alumni  of  the  University  of 
^^:ami  will  do  their  part 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress  to  openly  support  my  pro- 
posal for  a  national  lottery,  outside  sup- 
port continues  to  grow. 

Last  October  11.  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  th*;  American  Legion,  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  took  a  firm 
and  strong  position  in  favor  of  a  nation- 
al lottery.  He  argued  that  the  only  way 
we  can  eliminate  our  national  debt  is 
through  a  Government-run  lottery. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  this  House 
that  another  eminent  citizen  has  also 
come  forward  in  supF)ort  of  my  bill.  In 
the  February  issue  of  McCall's  maga- 
zine, which  hit  the  newsstands  Tuesday. 
Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Italy  and  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  aCBrmatively  answers 
the  question: 

Do  you  think  we  should  have  a  national 
lottery  similar  to  the  Irish  Sweepstakes? 

In  urging  favorable  consideration  of 
this  revenue -raising  measure,  Mrs.  Luce 
writes : 

A  national  lottery  might  be  an  excellent 
way  for  the  Government  to  cash  In  on  a  $50- 
bllllon-a-year  business;  namely,  the  gam- 
bling Industry,  much  of  the  profits  from 
which  now  go  into  the  hands  of  organized 
crime. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Government  would 
be  far  better  off  to  foster  a  legal  lottery  than 
to  continue  tolerating  the  Illegal. 

I  feel  tliat  the  Government  could  endorse 
carefully  regulated  lotteries.  These,  of 
course,  should  be  managed  and  controUed  by 
scrupulously  selected  officials.  However,  the 
question  of  public  support  for  a  national  lot- 
tery should  be  settled  by  holding  a  referen- 
dum In  which  every  American  could  have  his 
full  say. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
these  are  merely  preliminary  remarks  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  I  cannot  resist  the  lu'ge  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  proposed 
measure  calling  for  a  national  lottery. 
The  gentleman  says  there  Is  wide- 
spread gambling  throughout  our  Nation 
today,  a  statement  with  which  no  one 
could  reasonably  argue,  yet  I  do  not  see 
the  advisability  of  legalizing  something 
simply  because  it  is  being  practiced  by 
many  of  our  citizens.  The  records  re- 
veal that  some  of  our  most  atrocious 
crimes  are  associated  with  gambling. 

Additionally,  if  we  are  to  follow  tbe 
gentleman's  argrument  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion, we  would  legalize  the  commis- 
sion of  any  crime  or  undesirable  practice 
simply  because  people  continue  to  com- 
mit such  acts. 

May  I  respectfully  submit  to  this  body, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  forefathers  were 
primarily  motivated  by  their  love  of  Grod 
and  came  to  this  country  seeking  a  place 
to  worship  Him  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience  and  to  rear  their 
families  in  the  proper  atmosphere.  It  is 
difficult  enough  for  those  who  so  sacri- 
flcially  labor  in  our  homes  and  in  our 
churches  said  other  religious  endeavors 
to  compete  with  the  criminal  elements, 
without  this  Congress  making  their  as- 
sigmnent  more  difficult  by  legalizing  lot- 
teries. 

As  to  the  financial  returns  should  the 
Government  legalize  the  gambling  busi- 
ness, no  one  could  successfully  argue 
that  there  would  not  be  substantial  reve- 
nue produced  through  such  a  measure. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  the  additional 
taxes  received  would  be  more  than  off- 
set by  the  increased  law  enforcement 
costs  to  our  local  and  State  governments, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  police  authorities, 
in  properly  policing  national  lotteries. 

Not  only  would  we  be  faced  with  the 
added  law  enforcement  problems  and 
costs,  but  our  welfare  payments  would 
skyrocket.  Many  of  our  families  who 
are  now  existing  on  marginal  standards 
would  be  further  robbed  of  a  decent 
livelihood  because  of  the  Inability  of 
some  member  of  the  family  to  resist 
the  temptation  which  would  be  offered 
by  national  lotteries. 

Further,  this  practice  would  encourage 
our  young  people  to  look  for  the  easy 
road  in  life  Instead  of  pursuing  the  only 
sure  road  for  successful  living — that  of 
hard  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  was  not 
founded  on  such  a  basis  nor  will  it  con- 
tinue to  prosper  should  our  Government 
resort  to  such  unwise  methods  to  raise 
money — methods  which  are  in  conflict 
with  the  best  interests  not  only  of  our 
national  welfare  but  also  of  our  churches, 
and  our  local  communities. 


DEBATE  ON  UJS.  BASES 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a^  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
include  in  the  Record  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  been  rather  agi- 
tated and,  rightly  ao,  over  the  whole 
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Cuban  situation.  To  me.  a  most  in- 
terestinflr  article  in  today's  paper  says 
that  the  United  States  Is  to  take  missiles 
out  of  Turkey. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Turkey?  You 
know  how  close  It  Is  to  the  Communists? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  feel- 
ing between  those  two  peoples?  Do  you 
know  anything  of  the  friendship  of  Tur- 
key for  us?  Better  look  it  up  and  think 
It  over. 

Further,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  on 
October  7,  1962,  there  was  an  article  in 
the  Times  that  had  some  very  iiertinent 
remaiics  In  it.    One  was : 

Tlie  TJB.  intercontinental  advantage  haa 
not  eliminated  the  strategic  need  for  over- 
■••  boeee.  Overaea  airfields  are  still  highly 
useful  for  theae  purposes. 


Ing  submarines  are  inferior  in  numbers. 
quality  and  general  technology.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  aircraft  carriers. 
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It  furUier  says : 

Withdrawal  from  faculties  abroad  could 
lead  to  the  end  of  the  VB.  system  of  inter- 
national alliance  upon  which  the  entire  post- 
war security  system  has  been  based. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  administration 
what  they  propose  to  do  about  these 
matters.  I  believe  we  have  the  right  to 
be  told. 

B4r.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   7,   1962 J 
DzBATi  ON  UJ3.  Basts— Peogbiss  on  Missiles 

VnwxD  AS  Am  to  Red  Drive  on  FACiLmEs 

OVXBSXAS 

(By    Hanson    W.    Baldwin) 
U.S.  bases  overseas  and  military  disposi- 
tions ranging  from  Japan  to  Greenland  are 
again  imder  Communist  attack  as  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  Cuban  crisis. 

Communist  pressure  is  being  aided  by  the 
global  growth  of  nationalism  and  neutralism 
and  by  technological  developments.  The 
development  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  Polaris  mlsslle-flrlng  submarines 
and  the  art  of  refueling  bombers  in  the  air 
has  reduced  materially  U.S.  dependence  upon 
oversea  bases. 

Today,  the  United  States  can  deliver  a 
devastating  nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  without  utilizing  oversea  bases  By 
the  end  of  1963,  the  United  States  will  have 
approximately  200  land-based  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  In  position. 

NIMX     POLABIS    SXTSMARUntS 

There  are  nine  nuclear-powered  Polaris 
submarines  with  a  total  of  144  missiles  in 
commission.  The  Navy  maintains  16  attack 
carriers  with  more  than  400  attack  bombers, 
each  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Strategic  Air  Command  operates  more 
than  700  3-63  and  B-68  bombers  with  am- 
ple range  to  reach  the  Soviet  Union — with- 
out air  refueling  from  the  United  States 
There  are  also  700  or  800  B-47-8  with  shorter 
ranges.  These  are  gradually  being  replaced 
by  mlssues.  With  air  refuelings  they  can 
reach  Soviet  targets  and  return  to  bases  In 
this  country. 

The  smallest  strategic  warhead  or  bomb 
utiUzed  by  these  planes  and  missiles  has  an 
explosive  force  of  about  hall  a  megaton 
(the  equivalent  of  about  500.000  pounds  of 
TNT) .  The  largest  U.S.  bombs  are  rated  at 
20  to  30  megatons. 

This  is  held  to  be  the  major  reason  that 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Cuban  crisis  was  ter- 
minated In  favor  of  Washington.  The  im- 
mensely superior  nuclear  delivery  forces  of 
the  United  States  give  it  the  capability  to 
devastate  the  Soviet  Union  no  matter  what 
it  did  first;  Moscow  could  hurt,  but  not  de- 
stroy us. 

The  Soviet  Union  probably  has  consider- 
ably fewer  than  100  ICBM's  in  position  and 
Its  long-range  bomber  fleet  and  mlsslle-flr- 


MOSCOW'S     MISSILES 

But  Moscow  has  long  had  a  large  number 
of  medlim[i-range  and  intermediate-range 
ballUtlc  missiles  of  sufficient  range  to  reach 
the  territory  of  U5.  allies  and  most  of  the 
U.S.  bases  overseas  from  Soviet  soil.  These 
missiles  are  incapable  of  reaching  the  United 
States. 

Thus  the  Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba, 
though  primarily  of  political  and  psychologi- 
cal importance,  compensated  to  some  extent 
militarily  for  the  Soviet  Union's  Intercon- 
tinental inferiority.  If  Moscow  had  been 
allowed  to  turn  much  of  Cuba  Into  a  vast 
missile-launching  site,  the  U.S.  greatest 
military  advantage  would  have  been  not 
eliminated  but  seriously  reduced. 

Moreover,  the  Cuban  ml^lie  sites  were  so 
close  to  U.S.  shores  that  little  warning  of 
missUe  firings  would  have  been  possible.  In 
any  case,  the  United  Statee  has  no  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  system  along  its  south- 
ern coast  comparable  to/  that  in  Alaska 
Greenland,  and  England.  -' 

These  facte  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
Moscow,  from  a  technological  point  of  view, 
would  benefit  more  from  oversea  bases  than 
the  United  States. 

There  are  other  and  more  dominating  rea- 
sons, however,  for  oversea  bases,  which 
would  make  any  exchange  of  Cuba  for  Tur- 
key (or  similar  bases)  highly  dangerous  in 
the  opinion  of  both  military  men  and  po- 
litical observers.  I 

NEED  FOR   BASES  SEEN 

The  U.S.  intercontinental  advantage  has 
not  eliminated  the  strategic  need  for  over- 
sea bases.  Oversea  airfields  are  still  highly 
useful  for  these  purposes:  dispersion  of 
strategic  forces,  bases  for  refueling  aerial 
tankers,  post-attack  recovery  bases  for  planes 
that  have  completed  their  attack  missions, 
transport  and  air-supply  staging  bases,  sites 
for  tactical  aircraft  (fighter-bombers  and 
light  bombers)  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons. 

Oversea  bases  and  facilities  are  far  more 
Important  as  a  political  part  of  the  general 
United  States  deterrent  to  Soviet  expansion- 
ism, and  as  a  military  deterrent  to  limited 
aggression  than  as  part  of  the  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent.  Use  of  such  bases  would 
be  essential,  as  the  Turkish  airfields  were 
during  the  Lebanon  crisis,  to  contain  any 
threatened  confiagratlon.  In  this  context, 
they  are  virtually  indispensable. 

Withdrawal  from  facilities  abroad  could 
lead  to  the  end  of  the  U.S.  system  of  inter- 
national alliances  upon  which  the  entire 
postwar  security  system  has  been  based. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  since  some  allies 
have  expressed  open  suspicion  that  U.S. 
acquisition  of  an  intercontinental  delivery 
system  might  tend  toward  an  isolationist 
"Portress  America"  policy  and  that  Washing- 
ton would  be  unlikely,  once  It  withdrew, 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  threatened  ally,  par- 
ticularly when  It  knew  such  aid  might  risk  a 
nuclear  attack  upon  the  United  States. 

Washington  has  described  the  11^28.  a 
light  bomber,  as  an  "offensive"  weapon  when 
based  in  Cuba  and  has  asked  for  Its  with- 
drawal alon?  with  the  missiles.  If  the  same 
reasoning  were  applied  to  Turkey,  the 
Turkish  airfields  would  probably  become  un- 
available to  any  U.S.  military  aircraft,  since 
fighter-bombers,  as  well  as  light  bombers,  can 
carry  nuclear  weapons  and  have  range  enough 
from  Turkey  for  deep  penetrations  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Such  an  interpretation.  If  applied,  would, 
military  men  believe,  effectively  neutralize 
Turkey  and  perhaps  detach  her  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  real  measure  of  the  oversea  base, 
therefore,  is  its  purpose.  The  U.S.  conten- 
tion,  shared  by  its   allies,   has   always  been 


that  its  oversea  bases  were  established  sol^, 
in  answer  to  Communist  aggressive  ejnan^ 
sionUm  at  the  request  of  the  countrl»  ^«" 
cerned.  ""«" 

The  United  States  maintains  or  has  acop.. 
to  more  than  300  bases,  facilities  pos^  n 
stations  overseas,  ranging  from  small  rad^ 
outposts  to  great  air-land  complexes,  such  „ 
some  facilities  In  Germany,  or  sea-air  imL^ 
latlons,  such  as  the  Navy's  base  at  Rri» 
Spain.  "Ota, 

There  are  about  60  Thor  1,500-mile  mlBsUw, 
in  Britain,  which  are  now  considered  « 
obsolescent  and  are  scheduled  to  be  disman 
tied  in  the  next  12  months.  There  are  qo 
Juplters  near  Barl  in  Italy,  and  15  Jupiter 
1.500-mlle  missiles  in  Turkey.  There  a^I 
protected  underground  sites  for  winged  Maf. 
missiles  In  West  Germany  and  in  OklnawT 
as  well  as  some  unprotected  sites  for  older 
Matador  winged  missiles  elsewhere  in  a^ 
many.  ^' 

The  Mace  sites  still  have  technoloirtcal 
usefulness;  the  rest  of  our  land-baaed  over 
sea  missile  sites  could  gradually  be  elUnl- 
nated,  if  the  countries  concerned  agreed 
without  significant  Impairment  of  our  nu ' 
clear  deterrent  capability. 

But  the  other  functions  of  our  oversea 
bases  and  positions  are  still  of  high  impor 
tance.  These  Indispensable  functions  in. 
elude  the  protection  of  our  sea-air  lines  of 
communications  with  our  allies  and  oversea 
sources  of  raw  materials;  outpost  warnlne 
positions;  Intelligence  gathering  functions 
stabilizing  points  in  areas  of  unrest  (as  in 
the  Middle  East) .  and  as  backup  points  and 
bases  for  the  support  of  limited  war  opera- 
tions.  ^ 

Even  more  important,  U.S  bases  overseas 
have  tremendous  political  and  psycholog- 
ical—and In  some  cases,  economic— Im- 
portance. 

[Prom   the  Washington   Post,  Jan.   24.   1963] 
United    States    To    Taxe    Missiles    Out   or 

TURKIT 
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(By  Murrey  Marder) 

A  new  element  in  the  shifting  pattern  of 
East-West  relations  was  underscored  yester- 
day in  an  official  announcement  by  Turkey 
that  the  United  States  will  dismantle  Its 
Jupiter  missile  bases  there. 

WhUe  the  announcement  was  foreshad- 
owed by  reports  to  this  effect  in  Washington 
last  week,  It  drew  added  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  Soviet-American  postures 
have  changed  since  the  Cuban  crisis,  for  a 
combination  of  reasons. 

The  Soviet  Union  long  has  charged  that 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  reduction  of 
East-West  tension  Is  Its  "encirclement"  by 
American  bases  overseas.  This  has  been  a 
main  theme  of  Soviet  propaganda. 

U.S.  officials  vigorously  denied  yester- 
day, as  they  had  last  week,  that  plans 
to  remove  30  Jupiter  missiles  from  Italy  and 
15  from  Turkey  have  any  connection  with 
the  correspondence  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khru- 
shchev during  the  Cuban  crisis  last  October. 
At  one  point  in  that  crisis  Khrushchev  de- 
manded withdrawal  of  the  American  nuclear 
weapons  from  Turkey  to  offset  his  removal  of 
Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba. 

Removal  of  the  1500-mile  Juplters  from 
NATO  bases  in  Italy  and  Turkey  was  contem- 
plated long  before  the  Cuban  crisis,  along 
with  the  earlier  withdrawal  of  Thor  missiles 
from  Britain,  as  part  of  the  process  of  "weap- 
ons  modernization,"  American  officials 
stressed. 

Moreover,  they  noted,  the  targets  in  Soviet 
bloc  territory  at  which  these  missiles  are 
aimed  will  now  be  assigned  to  more  effective, 
submarine-launched  Polaris  missiles.  The 
result  Is  more  defensive  power  for  the  West, 
not  less,  American  officials  said. 

Removal  of  the  Jupiter  bases  from  Italy 
and  Turkey  wlU   end   a  situation   in    vhlch 


tbMe  nuclear  bases  have  been  a  "lightning 
rod"  fv  Soviet  propaganda  that  threatens  to 
^pe  them  out  first  in  event  of  nuclear  war, 
American  officials  agree. 

As  a  result,  these  officials  acknowledge, 
the  thrust  of  Soviet  psychological  warfare 
probably  will  have  to  be  altered  to  meet  this 
shift  of  deplo3mient  of  weapons  by  the  Allies. 
But,  it  is  Insisted,  no  political  significance 
whatever  can  be  read  into  this  change. 
There  is  absolutely  no  foundation,  they 
assert,  to  speculation  that  this  decision  may 
be  the  result  of  a  secret  deal  between  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev. 

Many  independent  diplomatic  observers, 
however,  dispute  the  interpretation  that 
there  is  no  political  import  to  the  present 
action. 

Even  If  only  by  Implicitly  reacting  to  cir- 
cumstances that  have  developed  since  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  stood 
on  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  in  October,  each 
side  Independently  has  taken  actions  that 
have  tended  to  ease  the  tensions  between 
them. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  backed  considerably 
rrom  any  showdown  by  force  in  Berlin. 

Both  nations  have  joined  in  a  new  round 
of  nuclear  test  ban  talks  now  going  on  In 
Washington  as  the  result  of  direct  commu- 
nication between  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev. 

The  Soviet  Union  may.  of  course,  and  pre- 
sumably will,  shift  Its  target  of  attack  from 
the  land-based  missiles  to  the  sea-based 
missiles,  but  the  psychological  barb  of  con- 
fronting nuclear  strategic  missiles  at  its 
borders  will  be  gone. 

Turkish  Porelgn  Minister  Feridon  Cemal 
Erkin  made  the  announcement  of  the  plans 
to  dismantle  two  American  Jupiter  missiles. 
State  Department  spokesman  Lincoln  White 
said,  "We  are  discussing  the  modernization 
of  weapons  systems  with  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, including  Turkey."  White  said  he  is 
'not  prepared  to  say  more  at  this  point." 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  behind  the 
withdrawals  to  which  the  administration 
has  apparently  agreed. 


AIR  SUPPORT  AND  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS 
INVASION 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tional confidence  in  our  ability  to  cope 
with  the  Cuban  situation  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

After  2  years  of  being  permitted  to 
believe  that  air  support  was  pledged,  but 
withdrawn.  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion, 
we  suddenly  are  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  air  cover  was  never  offered 
or  intended. 

Thousands  of  words  have  appeared  in 
the  press  in  the  last  22  months  quoting 
military  and  civilian  leaders  and  Cuban 
invasion  participants  as  flatly  affirming 
the  promise  of  U.S.  air  support  in  April 
1961. 

This  tremendously  important  contro- 
versy transcends  political  parties  and 
partisan  motivations.  At  this  late  date. 
an  honest,  accurate  report  of  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  including  the  invasion 
would  not  breach  security.  It  would,  in- 
stead. Indicate  the  manner  in  which  we 


have  been,  and  are,  dealing  with  the 
deadly  menace  of  communiam  just  90 
miles  from  our  shore. 

If  our  leadership  in  military  strategy 
is  shaky,  sophomoric  or  incompetent,  we 
must  kiK}w  It.  If  the  facts  are  as  the 
Attorney  General  has  presented  them,  we 
are  entitled  to  have  our  minds  put  at 
ease. 

Cuba's  present  threat  to  our  national 
existence  will  not  disappear  through 
wishful  thinking.  Cuba  is  even  more  of 
a  threat  today  than  it  was  last  October. 
Reports  that  the  Russians  even  now  are 
constructing  highly  sophisticated  ground 
and  air  bases  in  Cuba  makes  a  complete 
review  of  our  system  of  military  poUcy- 
making  absolutely  urgent.  It  is  a  Com- 
munist base  for  propaganda,  infiltration 
and  subversion. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  Identical  In  many  re- 
spects to  one  introduced  yesterday  by 
Senator  Goldwatee.  My  resolution, 
however,  would  create  a  Special  Joint 
Committee,  composed  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  of  Members  of  both  House  and 
Senate. 

I  urge  its  adoption  be  exi>edited  by 
both  Chambers  of  the  Congress. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE 
STATE  OP  NEW  YORK  IN  CORN 
PROGRAM 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed,  as  are  many  New- 
Yorkers,  at  the  discrimination  being 
practiced  under  Secretary  Preeman's 
order  posted  on  January  9,  1963.  This 
makes  in  order  preferential  freight  rates 
on  Government-owned  corn  shipped  into 
the  Southeasterri  States. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  is  the 
fashion  around  here  to  beUeve  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  bovmded  by  the 
George  Wasliington  Bildge  on  the  north, 
the  Battery  on  the  south.  Brooklyn  to 
the  southwest,  and  Long  Island  City  to 
the  southeast.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
fallacy.  The  State  of  New  York  has  vast 
farm  areas.  In  my  district  the  greatest 
single  industry  is  dairy  farming  and  of 
course  we  have  poultry,  truck  farming, 
and  so  forth,  in  great  quantity. 

The  Secretary's  order  reads: 

The  corn  will  be  offered  at  a  price  delivered 
f.o.b.  car  at  25  cents  per  bushel  over  the 
Chicago  cash  market  price  in  quantities  of 
5  or  more  Jumbo  freight  cars  or  10  or  more 
ordinary  freight  cars — In  quantities  of  1 
through  4  jumbo  cars  or  of  2  through  9 
ordinary  cars,  the  f.o.b.  price  will  be  27«-i 
cents  above  the  Chicago  cash  market  price. 

Obviously  this  is  discrimination 
against  the  State  of  New  York  and  all 
the  Northeastern  States. 

When  we  have  complained  to  the  De- 
partment about  this  discrimination  we 
have  been  put  off  with  the  ridiculous 
statement  that  New  York  has  a  drought 
program  in  operation.    Of  course  this  is 


a  preposterous  excuse,  and  will  not  hold 
up.  The  Secretary's  order  on  freight 
rates  covers  an  entirely  dlfTerent  prob- 
lem and  is  In  no  way  compensated  for 
by  the  drought  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  Congress  will 
go  to  work  at  oiksc  to  right  this  grievous 
wrong  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntihe]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deep- 
ly appreciate  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion of  the  Congresswoman  from  New 
York  in  extending  me  time  to  address 
some  comments  to  the  subject  of  her 
lemarks. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  with  and  endorse  the  Congress- 
woman's  statements,  and  in  support 
thereof  I  sulMnlt  to  the  Rbcord  the  two 
following  communications: 

Jakuakt  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Obviulc  L.  Fkeeman, 

Secretary,  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sechetart:  Although  no  press 
release  was  effected  on  the  matter.  I  have 
been  advised  that  under  date  of  January  9. 
1963,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  posted 
notice  that  it  was  ofTering — on  an  f.o.b.  de- 
ll^'^jy  basis — Government-owned  grain 
(Chiefly  corn)  at  25  cents  over  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  bushel  quotation 
in  Chicago.  The  pertinent  rate  is  applicable 
to  bulk  shipments  of  500  tons,  with  a  rate 
of  271*2  cents  per  bushel  applying  on  a  single 
car  base. 

This  action  was.  of  course,  taken  under 
the  Emergency  Peed  Grain  Act  of  1961  and 
will  have  application  to  12  Southeastern 
States,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  Included. 

This  represents  to  me  a  gross  Inequity 
being  extremely  unfair  to  Maine  poultrymen 
and  dairymen.  Such  action  on  your  part, 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  places  Maine 
poultry  and  dairy  interests  in  an  extremely 
disadvantageous  position  In  marketing  their 
products  in  market  areas  common  to  pro- 
ducers of  both  the  Northeast  and  Southeast 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  urgently  petition  you  to  eliminate  this 
Inequity  by  acting  to  restore  equitable  con- 
ditions to  the  market  for  all  feed  grain 
users,  with  emphasis  on  those  of  Maine  and 
the  rest  of  the  northeastern  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clifford  G  McIntire, 

Member  of  Congresf:. 

January  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary,  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Sec»etart  :  I  have  been  delegated 
by  Republican  members  of  the  New  England 
delegation  in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
to  register  vigorous  opposition  to  the  order 
posted  by  you  on  January  9,  1963,  as  per- 
taining to  preferential  freight  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment-owned corn  shipped  in  the  South- 
eastern States. 

As  per  this  order :  "The  corn  will  be  offered 
at  a  price  delivered  f.o.b.  car  at  25  cents  per 
bushel  over  the  Chicago  cash  market  price 
in  quantities  of  6  or  more  Jumbo  freight  cars 
or  10  or  more  ordinary  freight  cars — In  quan- 
tities of  1  through  4  Jumbo  cars  or  of  2 
throxigh  9  ordinary  cars,  the  f.o.b.  price 
will  be  27 'i  cents  above  the  Chicago  cash 
market  price." 
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We  Republicans  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gatkm  oonteord  that  thU  action  under  the 
SmMTgency  Feed  Qraln  Act  of  1961  Is  dis- 
criminatory, having  the  effect  of  providing — 
through  reduced  freight  rates — a  price  ad- 
vantage for  feed  grain  users  in  the  Southeast 
over  those  in  New  England. 

Equity  dictates  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciUture  shall  not  extend  preferential  treat- 
ment under  the  law  to  one  geographical  area 
of  the  United  States  over  another.  In  con- 
sonance with  this  consideration,  we  Repub- 
licans of  the  New  England  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  strongly  Implore 
you  immediately  to  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  llqiiidate  this  obviously  inequi- 
table treatment  to  poultry  raisers  and  dairy- 
men of  New  England.  We  appeal  to  your 
good  conscience  to  effect  an  equitable  bal- 
ance of  costs  for  both  feed  grain  users  of 
both  New  England  and  the  Southeast. 

Yoxir  serious  attention  to  this  petition  will 
1)e  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CLirrORO  G.  McIntire, 

Member  of  Congress. 


WASHINQTON   STATE   DOCTORS 
PLAN  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
#  THE  AQED 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RECORn  and  include 
an  article  from  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  Seattle  Times 
demonstrates  the  willingness  of  Wash- 
ington members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  voluntarily  alleviate  the  medical 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens : 

King   Countt   BCkdics   Pioneer   Past-65 

PAiTOfTS'  Plan 

(By  HUl  Williams) 

The  BUng  County  Medical  Society  has  dis- 
covered— to  its  surprise — that  it  Is  pioneer- 
ing in  a  new  method  Intended  to  make  sure 
older  persons  get  needed  medical  care. 

The  society  on  July  1  put  a  plan  into 
operation  under  which  persons  over  66  who 
felt  they  could  not  afford  doctors'  care  could 
apply  for  reduced  fees. 

The  plan  was  aimed  at  helping  persons 
who  had  a  Uttle  too  much  savings  or  income 
to  qualify  for  State  welfare  aid  but  who  felt 
that  doctors'  bills  were  a  hardship. 

"We  didn't  realize  we  were  pioneering,"  a 
society  spokesman  said.  "We  thought  we 
were  using  a  plan  tried  out  in  St.  Louis.  But 
it  tTirned  out  to  be  a  very  small  trial  in  St. 
Louis  County,  so  now  we  have  the  most  ex- 
perience in  the  country. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
interest  in  our  plan  by  groups  for  the  aging 
and  by  other  medical  societies." 

The  society's  past-66  plan  has  no  connec- 
tion with  medical-insurance  plans  of  the 
King  County  Medical  Service  Corp.  There 
are  no  premiums  in  the  past-65  plan.  And 
it  does  not  cover  hospital  bills. 

Here  is  how  It  works: 

A  person  who  thinks  he  may  be  eligible 
talks  to  his  own  doctor,  or  goes  to  the  so- 
ciety office,  105  Cobb  Building,  and  is  inter- 
viewed. 

The  interviewer  asks  the  amount  of  in- 
come and  savings  the  appUcant  has,  how 
much  he  is  paying  for  medicine  and  what 
his  living  expenses  are.  Then  a  committee 
Of  six  doctors  screens  the  applications. 

Persons  fo\md  eligible  are  given  a  card  to 
show  their  physician.  It  entitles  them  to 
a  specific  percentage  reduction  in  fees.    More 


than  half  the  society's  members  have  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  plan. 

Some  doctors,  who  have  not  formally 
agreed  to  participate,  have  honored  the 
cards  anyway. 

The  past-66  plan  has  been  approved  by 
trustees  of  the  Seattle-King  County  Phar- 
maceutical Society.  Patients  are  urged  to 
show  the  card  to  their  pharmacist,  who  may 
be  able  to  give  them  some  price  break. 

"Many  of  the  people  we've  Interviewed  tell 
us  their  doctors  have  been  treating  them 
all  along  at  reduced  rates."  a  member  of  the 
screening  committee  said.  "Many  tell  us 
that  drug  prices  are  the  biggest  hardship." 

Applicants  have  varied  from  a  woman  who 
had  no  income  and  was  living  on  her  savings 
of  about  $2,500  to  a  couple  who  had  $19,000 
in  the  bank  and  $400  a  month  Income.  The 
woman  was  given  the  biggest  possible  reduc- 
tion.    The  couple  was  rejected. 

The  society  has  Issued  165  cards  and  has 
rejected  only  35  applicants.  Those  rejected 
were  urged  to  apply  again  if  their  situation 
changed  and  they  thought  themselves 
eligible. 

The  society  does  not  requite  bankruptcy 
or  a  "pauper's  oath"  for  eligibility. 

"Many  applicants  have  incomes  of  about 
$100  a  month  and  are  trying  to  stay  off 
welfare,"  a  conmaittee  member  said.  "We 
feel  like  encouraging  them." 

The  society's  standards  are  flexible.  But 
if  an  elderly  couple  had  a  small  Income  and 

a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  saved,  the  so- 
ciety would  be  Inclined  to  give  them  a  fee 
reduction. 

But  if  the  applicants  were  hanging  on  to 
substantial  property  or  savings,  the  society 
would  inform  them  It  feels  they  should  use 
at  least  part  of  It. 

The  plan  Is  open  to  persons  over  65  who 
have  lived  in  King  County  at  least  a  year. 

The  society  has  tried  to  spread  the  word 
about  the  plan  through  retired  persons'  clubs 
and  similar  groups. 

"We  had  heard  that  there  was  a  medical 
need  In  King  County,  not  being  met  by  wel- 
fare, composed  of  older  persons  barred  from 
welfare  aid  by  small  savings  accounts  or 
property,"  a  committee  member  said. 

"We  are  trying  to  reach  this  group.  So  far, 
the  response  has  been  very  gratifying,  al- 
though we  haven't  found  a  great  many  cases 
we  can  help. 

"We  are  most  happy  to  explore  any  we 
hear  about."  f 

LEGISLATIVE  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  Congress  passed  a  law  that  estab- 
lished a  modern  conflict6-of-tnterest 
code  for  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government.  It  was  a  notable  achieve- 
ment and  represents  the  first  major 
overhaul  of  our  conflicts-of -interest  laws 
in  the  20th  century.  I  was  pleased  to 
play  a  key  role  in  that  historic  under- 
taking which  represented  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years'  effort  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  Executive  with  a 
superlative  assist  from  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York. 

However,  we  failed  to  enact  a  con- 
fllcts-of -interest  code  for  the  employees 
and  Members  of  Congress.  This  is  an 
omission  which  should  be  remedied. 

Today  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 


tee on  Ethics  to  recommend  a  compre- 
hensive code  of  ethics  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  all  legislative  employees 
It  is  unfair  for  Congress  to  bear  down 
vigorously  on  the  financial  affairs  of 
Executive  appointees  when  no  code  of 
ethics  exists  to  guide  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  code  of  ethics  for  Con- 
gress, the  resolution  would  lay  down  an 
interim  code.  This  would  require  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General  record  of  any  fi- 
nancial interest — valued  at  $10,000  or 
more — in  an  activity  which  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency.  It  would  place  limitations  on 
outside  employment  and  would  ban  the 
disclo.^ure  or  use  of  confidential  informa- 
tion for  other  than  official  purposes.  It 
would  also  ban  the  use  of  oflSclal  in- 
fluence to  gain  unwarranted  privileges 
and  exemptions. 

It  is  sad  to  say  that  the  prestige  of 
Congress  is  not  exactly  at  an  alltime 
high.  Enactment  of  this  resolution 
would  be  an  important  step  toward  re- 
storing the  U.S.  Congress  to  the  position 
of  respect  to  which  it  should  be  entitled 
as  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world. 

I  am  also  introducing  today  a  com- 
panion measure  which  would  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  provide 
any  written  or  oral  communication  be- 
tween a  Member  of  Congress  or  his  staff 
and  a  Government  agency  concerning 
matters  under  adjudication  before  the 
agency  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  rec- 
ord of  the  proceeding  in  question.  Eln- 
actment  of  this  measure  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  congressional  influence 
to  manifest  itself  in  an  improper  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
both  measures  have  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  ably  represent  the  State  of 
New  York,  Senators  Jacob  Javtts  and 
Kenneth  Keating. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  can 
overcome  its  traditional  aversion  to  put- 
ting its  own  house  in  order  and  act  fa- 
vorably upon  this  legislation. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OP 
THE  ARTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  three  important  meas- 
ures designed  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States.  The  flrst  bill  abolishes 
the  present  Federal  admissions  tax  on 
live  dramatic  performances,  whether  or 
not  musical.  The  second  extends  the 
capital  gains  benefit  to  copyrights,  a  ben- 
efit now  enjoyed  by  patent  owners. 
The  third  grants  an  income  tax  spread- 
back  to  individuals  who  create  artistic 
works,  spread  ratably  over  the  period 
during  which  the  work  took  place.  I 
am  pleased   to  state  that  my  colleague 
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from  New  York,  Senator  Javits  is  mtro- 
ducing  compfioiion  measures  in  the  other 

body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later  date  I  shall 
have  more  to  state  about  each  of  these 
measures  and  also  on  the  subject  of  a 
Federal  Arts  Council. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    OF    THE 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  remedy  a  chaotic  sit- 
uation in  the  aircraft  industry  which  ex- 
ists because  of  confiicting  State  law  as 
to  the  validity  of  conveyances  of  aircraft 
and  related  equipment. 

The  bUl  amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
as  to  which  State's  law  applies  to  a  given 
conveyance,  lease,  or  other  transfer  of 
title  or  interests  in  such  equipment.  The 
bill  makes  no  change  in  the  substantive 
law  of  the  various  States. 

At  least  three  rules  are  now  in  use,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  this  creates  in  an 
industry  where  equipment  is  constanly 
in  rapid  movement  across  State  lines  is 
obvious.  The  bill  would  create  a  uniform 
rule  that  the  substantive  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  revelant  instrument 
is  delivered  is  applicable.  Comparable 
provisions  already  exist  in  relation  to 
ships  and  motor  vehicles,  I  therefore 
urge  that  prompt  action  be  taken  now  to 
solve  this  problem  in  regard  to  aircraft. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
bill  is  being  introduced  today  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
of  New  York  Jacob  Javits.  Last  year  an 
sdmost  identical  bill  passed  the  Senate. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  act 
affirmatively  on  this  needed  measure. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  mem- 
orandum   which    explains    the    bill    in 
greater  detail: 
Memorakdttm     iif     Support      or     Peoposid 

Amendment  to  Sbction  503  or  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  of  1958 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  substantive  Federal  law  relating 
to  the  validity  of  conveyances  which  affect 
the  title  to  or  Interests  in  civil  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  and  related  equipment. 
This  Is  accomplished  by  providing  that  the 
substantive  validity  of  such  an  Instrument, 
le ,  a  conveyance,  lease,  mortgage,  equip- 
ment trust,  contract  of  conditional  sale. 
other  instrument  executed  for  security  pur- 
poses, or  assignment  or  amendment  thereof 
or  supplement  thereto.  Is  to  be  determined 
by  the  substantive  law  of  the  Jurisdiction 
within  the  United  States  or  its  territories  or 
possessions  In  which  such  Instrument  Is 
delivered.  Thus,  the  Federal  law  would  look 
to  the  substantive  laws  (as  disttnquished 
from  adjective  laws.  Including  recording  and 
filing  provisions)  of  the  State  in  which  the 
relevant  Instrument  Is  delivered  and  if  such 
instrument  Is  valid  under  that  law  and  is  In 
turn  recorded  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  the  in- 
strument would  be  deemed  valid  in  all  Juris- 


dictions In  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
the  property  covered  by  the  Instrument. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need,  emphasized  by 
recent  court  decisions,  fcr  the  proposed  legis- 
lation so  as  to  bring  order  to  the  existing 
chaotic  situation  with  respect  to  conveyances 
by  and  to  domestic  air  carriers. 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  differ  as  to 
the  requirements  governing  the  validity  of 
mortgages,  conditional  sale  agreements, 
leases,  equipment  trust  agreements,  and  the 
like.  Furthermore,  there  are  at  least  three 
theories  considered  applicable  In  attempting 
to  resolve  the  question  as  to  which  jurisdic- 
tion's laws  should  be  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  validity  of  many  such  in- 
struments, namely,  (l )  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  the  particular  property  Is  located  at 
the  time  the  Instrument  Is  executed  and  or 
delivered,  (2)  the  Jurisdiction  within  which 
the  Instrument  Is  executed  and  or  delivered, 
and  (3)  the  residence  of  the  parties  of 
the  transaction,  particularly  the  conveyor. 
Which  theory  or  theories  should  be  adopted 
regarding  a  proposed  financing  of  an  air  car- 
rier Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  one 
State,  maintaining  airport  facilities  and  air- 
craft and  related  equipment  in  many  States, 
flying  scheduled  routes  over  many  more 
States  and  seeking  the  financing  from  banks 
located  In  other  States?  At  the  time  a  chat- 
tel mortgage,  for  example,  is  given  to  the 
banking  Institution  by  the  air  carrier.  Its 
aircraft  may  be  located  in  or  over  any  num- 
ber of  States.  Were  the  parties  to  such  a 
transaction  to  follow  only  the  first  theory 
referred  to  above,  at  the  moment  the  chattel 
mortgage  on  the  air  carrier's  fleet  of  aircraft 
(many  of  which  would  be  In  the  air)  Is 
executed  the  laws  of  many  States  would  come 
Into  play,  and  a  moment  later  the  laws  of 
different  States  would  apply,  notwithstand- 
ing any  contradiction  between  the  laws  of 
such  States.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  real  logic 
In  considering  the  law  of  State  X  paramount 
as  to  the  validity  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  a 
specific  aircraft  when  the  aircraft  Is  at  that 
moment  traveling  over  the  State  at  a  speed 
In  excess  of  500  miles  an  hour  and  at  a 
height  In  excess  of  40,000  feet. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  serve  to 
preempt  the  field  as  to  the  substantive  va- 
lidity of  such  conveyances  Just  as  present 
section  503  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  has.  since  1938,  preempted  the  field  as 
to  the  recording  of  such  conveyances.  A 
provision  comparable  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation has  been  applicable  to  conveyances  of 
U.S.  flag  vessels  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920.  Similarly,  a  1958 
amendment  to  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  now 
provides  comparable  legislation  as  to  motor 
vehicles. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  drafted 
within  the  framework  of  section  503  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  It  applies 
only  to  those  conveyances  enumerated  In  said 
section  and  does  not  conflict  with  or  Im- 
pinge upon  the  other  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion or  the  act. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  DECLARATION  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 22  signifies  a  historical  landmark  in 
man's  epic  struggle  to  attain  national  in- 
dependence and  personal  liberty.  For 
on  that  day  in  1918  the  Ukrainian  Cen- 
tral Council  gathered  in  the  capital  city 
of  Kiev  to  proclaim  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional   Republic,    thus    bringing    to    its 


culmination  a  centuries-old  struggle  by 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  free  itself  from 
the  oppressions  of  foreign  domination. 
On  this  past  Tuesday  men  devoted  to 
freedom  and  justice  commemorated 
throughout  the  world  the  aimiversary  of 
that  inspiring  event,  and  I  consider  it 
an  honor  to  join  today  in  this  commem- 
oration. 

Search  the  voluminous  annals  of  his- 
torj-  and  you  will  nowhere  find  a  more 
heroic  nor  a  more  tragic  account  of  one 
nation  seeking,  striving,  struggling  to 
survive.  One  thousand  years  ago  Kiev, 
the  capital  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  oldest 
city  in  the  U.S.S.R..  was  the  brilUant 
nerve  center  of  a  thriving  and  progres- 
sive people,  the  first  eastern  Slav  state 
in  history.  And  then  this  brilliance  was 
snuffed  out  and  the  long  dark  era  of  op- 
pression and  p>ersecution  began.  First 
came  the  Mongol  hordes  from  the  East; 
later  the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians  from 
the  West;  and  finally  the  Russians  from 
the  North.  As  early  as  1667  the  Czar 
began  annexing  the  Ukrainian  lands  and 
enslaving  the  Ukrainian  people.  By 
1700  he  had  torn  away  those  lands  east 
of  the  Dnieper  and  before  another  cen- 
tury had  passed  the  Russian  forces  of 
reaction  and  repression  had  engulfed 
the  entire  Ukraine.  Again  the  flsune  of 
Ukrainian  freedom  was  dimmed  but,  as 
always,  never  extinguished.  In  1831  that 
spark  ignited  in  a  revolution  against 
the  foreign  oppressors  only  to  be 
smothered  beneath  the  sheer  weight  of 
150,000  Russian  troops.  During  the 
course  of  the  latter  19th  century  Ukrain- 
ian books  were  banned  and  Ukrainian 
language  theater  performances  pro- 
scribed as  the  Czar  attempted  to  com- 
plete his  cruel  scheme  to  extinguish  the 
smoldering  coals  of  Ukrainian  genius 
and  Ukrainian  independence. 

January  22, 1918,  proved  that  brutality 
and  injustice  were  a  poor  match  for  the 
heroic  determination  and  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Long 
had  been  their  struggle  for  independence 
but  short  was  to  be  their  enjoyment  of 
that  hard -won  freedom.  Even  as  they 
proclaimed  their  indep>endence  the 
armies  of  the  German  Kaiser  and  the 
Russian  Soviets  were  contesting  who 
would  be  the  next  oppressor  in  the 
Ukraine.  The  people  resisted  for  3  long 
years,  but  in  December  1920  the  Bol- 
shevik Army  returned  Russian  domina- 
tion to  the  Ukraine;  the  brutal  oppres- 
sion of  the  Czars  found  its  successor  in 
the  cruel  terror  of  the  Soviets.  Through- 
out the  1920's  Ukrainians  such  as  Mykola 
Khvylovy  attacked  this  "rebirth  of  Mus- 
covite messianism  in  a  Communist 
guise."  The  Stalinism  of  the  1930's  pro- 
duced the  greatest  brutality  in  the 
Ukraine  where  lands  were  forcibly  col- 
lectivized and  leaders  openly  liqmdated. 
This  tragic  epic  of  one  nation's  suffering 
and  struggle  reached  its  most  tragic 
climax  during  World  War  n  when 
Ukrainians  valiantly  but  vainly  fought 
to  eject  from  their  lands  both  Hitlers 
Wehrmacht  and  Stalin's  Red  Army. 

Today  the  Ukrame  remains  the  largest 
non-Russian  captive  nation  in  eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  45  mil- 
lion people  of  the  Ukraine  comprise  one- 
fifth  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  give  the 
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Ukraine  the  sixth  largest  population  in 
Europe.  Its  area  approximately  equals 
that  of  France  and  provides  one-fifth  of 
the  cultivated  land  in  the  UJS.SJl. 
These  are  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources which  the  Communists  have 
appropriated  for  themselves  over  the  elo- 
quent protestations  and  tenacious  resist- 
ance of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

We  Americans  gained  our  independ- 
ence within  the  coxirse  of  several  years; 
for  the  Ukrainians  that  struggle  is  one 
which  spans  centuries  of  heroic  ef- 
forts and  tragic  defeats.  But  let  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  know  that, 
whether  their  freedom  burns  brightly  as 
it  did  in  1918  or  smolders  under  foreign 
oppression  as  it  has  before  and  after  that 
memorable  date,  that  freedom  shall 
never  be  extinguished.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  sincere  sympathy  for  their 
long  suffering  and  with  limitless  admira- 
tion for  their  epic  struggle.  Their  hope 
and  their  heroism  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain. 


DETERIORATION  OP  U.S.  POSITION 
IN  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  5-year  history  of  the  so-called  nu- 
clear test  ban  negotiations  the  United 
States  steadily  has  been  losing  its  nu- 
clear shirt.  Whipsaw  tactics  of  Soviet 
negotiators  have  eroded  away  U.S.  deter- 
mination to  achieve  an  enforcible 
treaty  with  effective  machinery  to  de- 
tect cheating  backed  up  by  necessary 
inspection  procedm-es  adequate  to  expose 
a  cheater.  Had  President  Kennedy  ex- 
hibited the  same  ruthlessness  in  impos- 
ing his  will  at  the  test  ban  negotiating 
tables  as  he  has  against  American 
businessmen  this  situation  would  not 
have  come  about. 

When  the  negotiations  began  in 
1958.  a  minimum  of  20  annual  on-site 
inspections  of  Soviet  soil  to  investigate 
suspicious  seismic  signals  which  might 
be  underground  test  violations  was  de- 
manded. This  week,  when  Khrushchev 
hinted  at  only  two  to  three  inspections, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Presidential  Scientific  Advisor  Jerome  B. 
Wiesner  danced  with  joy  and  babbled 
"we  are  encouraged,"  we  are  "within 
shooting  distance"  of  agreements. 

All  this  evidences  a  "treaty  for  treaty's 
sake"  psychosis  which  seems  to  throw 
the  Kennedy  administration  into  an 
emotional  jag  whenever  Khrushchev 
and  company  remove  a  switch-blade 
knife  from  the  negotiating  table  and  re- 
place it  with  sandpaper  to  wear  away 
another  U.S.  demand. 

With  secret  negotiations  now  going 
on  right  here  in  Wasliington,  today,  on 
the  nfth  floor  of  the  State  Department 
Building  it  should  be  instructive  for  all 
Americans  and  particularly  President 
Kennedy,  Secretary  Rusk,  Disarmament 


Administrator  William  C.  Foster,  and 
others  in  that  fifth  floor  secret  discus- 
slMi  to  review  and  compare  our  position 
In  1958  when  test  ban  negotiations  be- 
gan and  what  It  is  now. 

Here  is  the  then  and  now  comparison : 

Then  the  negotiations  started  after  the 
United  States  had  completed  an  ade- 
quate series  of  tests  and  after  adequate 
time  to  evaluate  carefully  a  prior  series 
of  Soviet  tests.  Now  negotiations  are 
being  carried  on  with  a  major  series  of 
Soviet  atmospheric  tests  having  hardly 
been  completed  and  while  It  is  yet  highly 
unlikely  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  detei-mine  what  kind  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons breakthroughs  might  have  been 
achieved  during  the  U.S.S.R.  test  series 
carried  on  to  the  last  few  days  of  Decem- 
ber 1962. 

Then  the  area  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  demands  adequate  detection  ma- 
chinery and  inspection  procedures 
spreads  across  two  contineQts,  encom- 
passes 81-2  million  square  miles  and  com- 
prises one-sixth  of  the  world's  land  area. 
Now  the  situation  is  no  better. 

Then  a  network  of  180  internationally 
manned  and  controlled  seismic  detection 
stations  was  contemplated.  Now  the  in- 
ternational network  has  been  abandoned. 
Instead  a  system  whereby  cheaters  would 
be  expected  voluntarily  to  submit  seismic 
evidence  of  their  crimes  is  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Then  19  of  the  internationally 
manned  and  controlled  detection  sta- 
tions were  to  be  at  necessary  locations 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  only 
three  unmanned,  tamper-prone  black- 
box  seismic  devices  for  the  entire  Soviet 
Union  are  within  Khrushchev's  terms 
Even  these  would  be  shuttled  back  and 
forth  by  Soviet  airplanes  and  installed 
by  Soviet  personnel. 

Then,  as  earlier  mentioned.  20  annual 
on-site  inspections  of  suspicious  events 
on  Soviet  soil  was  demanded.  Now  the 
secret  negotiations  are  seeking  a  com- 
promise between  Khrushchev  s  low  of  2 
and  Kennedy's  high  of  10. 

Then  the  inspections  were  to  be  at  the 
independent  initiative  of  an  interna- 
tional control  commission.  Now  the 
discussions  revolve  around  a  scheme 
which  contemplates  inspections  only  at 
the  invitation  of  the  suspected  cheater, 
a  highly  unlikely  occurrence  unless  the 
cheater  decides  early  m  the  year  to  use 
up  the  maximum  allowed  inspections  on 
wild-goose  chases,  then  safely  proceed 
with  his  perfidy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Then  the  inspections  were  to  be  car- 
ried on  without  limitations  on  necessai->- 
personnel  or  reasonable  procedures  in- 
cluding aerial  photography,  physical 
above  and  under  the  ground  surveillance. 
radiation  monitoring  equipment,  and  the 
like.  Now  it  appears  inspection  would 
be  hamstrung  by  limitations  on  person- 
nel and  equipment  due  to  complete 
dependence  on  Soviet  transportation  and 
logistics  support  which  could  easily  limit. 
delay,  or  misplace  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  adequate  inspection. 

Then  inspections  were  to  be  at  any 
suspected  location  wheresoever.  Now 
inspection  teams  could  be  restricted  or 
completely  denied  entry  into  su.spicious 
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areas  on  grounds  of  danger  to  the  secu 
rity  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Team! 
would  travel  on  Soviet  airplanes  piloted 
by  Soviet  crews  and,  according  to  Khru- 
shchev, further  be  restricted  by  screen- 
ing  of  windows  in  the  planes,  prohibi- 
tions to  carrying  photo  cameras,  and  so 
forth. 

Then  the  negotiations  started  with  the 
objective  of  posing  such  serious  risks  of 
getting  caught  to  cheaters  that  cheating 
would  be  deterred.  Now  negotiations  are 
carried  on  in  a  frame  of  reference  en- 
couraging cheating  because  risks  of  get- 
tint?  caught  would  be  so  nominal. 

Then  negotiations  started  with  the 
pcssibility  France  and  Red  China  also 
would  become  subject  to  a  test  ban.  Now 
both  of  these  countries  have  declared  an 
unwillingness  to  forego  nuclear  tesUng. 
In  short,  negotiations  began  on  a  rela- 
tively safe  basis  for  future  U.S.  security 
Now  they  are  being  carried  on  from  a 
relatively  unsafe  basis  for  future  US 
security. 

This  criticism  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration bargaining  position  at  the  test 
ban  negotiating  table  springs  from  no 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  Of  course,  the  peaceminded  people 
of  the  world,  amongst  whom  I  include 
the  entire  U.S.  citizenry  along  with  my- 
self, want  to  be  rid  of  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  But  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  basic  threat  to  mankind 
is  nuclear  war  not  nuclear  testing. 

The  real  threat,  nuclear  annihilation, 
cannot  be  dissipated  by  a  lopsided,  cheat- 
prone,  illusory  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Its  loopholes  only  would  increase  that 
threat  to  America  and  her  free  world 
allies. 

This  is  because  Communist  dogma  has 
not  relaxed  its  decree  of  destruction  for 
all  that  is  non-Commimist.  Until  some 
better  insulation  against  it  comes  along. 
U.S.  policy  has  been  to  keep  its  nuclear 
capabilities  so  superior  that  potential 
Kremlin  button  pushers  are  deterred 
from  attempting  the  destruction  process 
with  intercontinental  nuclear  warheads 
by  our  ability  for  instantaneous,  costly 
retaliation. 

The  Kremlin  has  long  chaffed  under 
this  limitation  on  implementing  its  de- 
sign for  world  domination.  It  under- 
lies the  widely  publicized  differences  be- 
tween Moscow,  which  has  something  to 
lose  from  U.S.  retaUation.  and  Peiping, 
which  has  little  or  nothing  to  lose.  It  is 
no  secret  Communist  dogma  also  dictates^ 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  eliminate  this  re- 
striction by  fair  means  or  foul  as  rapidly 
as  he  can.  In  the  Communist  book  of 
immoralities,  what  is  good  for  commu- 
nism's goals  is  good  to  use  to  reach  them. 
Thus  from  the  Communist  viewpoint, 
a  test-ban  treaty  which  would  keep  us 
from  testing  while  the  Soviet  Union  does 
it  surreptitiously  and  achieves  .some  over- 
whelming  nuclear  breakthrough  would 
be  ideal  for  the  purpose. 

For  this  reason  President  Eisenhower, 
when  the  test-ban  negotiations  began  in 
1958.  demanded  that  adequate  detection 
and  inspection  machinery  be  included 
in  any  treaty.  He  recognized  clearly 
that  cheating  must  not  be  left  a  possibil- 
ity. The  risk  of  a  surprise  Soviet  nuclear 
brrakthroiiph  to  ovenvhelming  nuclear 
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superiority  must  be  precluded  unless  the 
United  States  wishes  some  day  to  face 
a  surrender-or-die  ultimatum.  In  his 
1959  state  of  the  Union  message  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  reiterated  this  viewpoint 
by  saying : 

We  can  have  no  confidence  in  any  treaty 
to  which  the  Communists  are  a  party,  except 
where  such  a  treaty  provides  within  itself 
for  self -enforcing  mechanisms. 

In  concluding  I  wish  to  make  two  very 
firm  reconunendations  to  President 
Kennedy : 

The  first  is  that  without  delay  de- 
mands by  the  United  States  for  realisti- 
cally adequate  detection  and  inspection 
machinery  in  any  such  treaty  be  restored 
and  declared  nonnegotiable. 

The  second  is  that  fully  airborne 
atmospheric  test  data  gathering  equip- 
ment be  at  once  assembled,  installed  in 
a  fleet  of  airplanes,  and  held  on  standby 
readiness  to  meet  any  necessity  for  in- 
stantaneous resumption  of  atmospheric 
tests  based  on  any  eventuality. 


THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  I  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  and  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Federal -aid  highway  pro- 
gram. Since  my  election  to  this  hon- 
orable body,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  participate  directly  and  actively 
in  the  advancement  of  this  program 
through  consideration  of  legislative  pro- 
posals and  other  aspects  of  the  highway 
program  which  have  received  congres- 
sional attention. 

My  approach  to  highway  matters  has 
been  guided  by  several  basic  convictions, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  these: 

First.  The  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  including  the 
completion  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  Nation. 

Second.  The  basic  concept  of  a  State- 
Federal  partnership  program — with  the 
States  doing  the  work  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
and  the  Federal  Government  bearing  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost — must 
be  preserved  because  of  its  proven  suc- 
cess, since  1916,  as  evidenced  by  the  best 
national  highway  system  in  the  world 
today. 

Third.  The  State  and  Federal  officials 
and  employees  charged  with  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  carrying  out  this 
tremendous  construction  program  are,  in 
the  main,  honest,  competent,  and  dedi- 
cated pubUc  servants,  who  have  fully 
justified  the  trust  placed  in  them. 

Despite  these  convictions — or  perhaps 
because  of  them — I  have  viewed  the 
highway  program  from  a  realistic,  ob- 
jective standpoint.     As  a  citizen,  as  a 


Member  of  the  Congress,  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Pub- 
lic "Works  Committee,  and  particularly  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Program.  I  have  received  informa- 
tion which  clearly  shows  that  thievery 
and  incompetency  does  occur  with  dis- 
turbing frequency  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram, and  the  need  for  congressional 
action  is  urgently  needed.  In  September 
of  1961.  following  hearings  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  concerning  Okla- 
homa. New  Mexico,  and  Florida.  I  intro- 
duced H  R.  9353.  to  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Reform  Act  to  revise 
and  strengthen  Federal  criminal  laws  in 
regard  to  offenses  committed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. In  March  of  1962.  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  includes  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  as  a  constituent 
unit  and  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, awakened  to  the  need  for  such 
legislation,  and.  as  part  of  its  legislative 
program,  recommended  enactment  of  a 
bill  somewhat  similar  to  my  bill.  H.R. 
9353. 

Following  the  introduction  of  my  bill, 
additional  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee,  involving  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Despite  the  revelations  of  these 
hearings,  which  further  emphasized  the 
need  for  congressional  action,  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  87th  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  either  my  bill  or  the  draft  bill 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Today  I  am  again  introducing  a  bill 
to  revise  and  strengthen  the  Federal  laws 
relating  to  offenses  committed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  a  copy  of  my  bill  is  ap- 
pended following  these  remarks.  I  have 
not  been  advised  as  to  whether  the  New 
Frontier  administration  will  press  again 
for  enactment  of  such  legislation.  In 
any  event,  I  am  convinced  that  such  leg- 
islation is  desperately  needed,  and  will 
continue  to  press  for  its  enactment,  lor 
the  reasons  I  explained  several  times 
during  the  87th  Congress. 

I  want  to  set  forth,  in  chronological 
order,  the  incidents  which  led  to  my  in- 
troduction of  legislation  on  this  subject. 
But  first,  I  want  to  make  my  position 
clear.  I  am  convinced  of  the  honesty, 
integrity,  and  competence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  those  involved  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  However,  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest  and 
the  status  and  reputation  of  the  thou- 
sands of  honest,  competent  highway 
officials,  and  employees.  I  want  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  tools  which  are 
tuiequate  to  root  out  and  punish  those 
responsible  for  the  comparatively  few 
incidents  of  dishonesty,  graft,  and  in- 
competence which  coiUd  destroy  public 
confidence  in  and  support  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program. 

The  events  leading  to  my  introduction 
of  the  proposed  legislation  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
enacted  during  the  second  session  of  the 


84th  Congress,  lavmched  the  greatest  and 
most  costly  pubUc  works  project  in  his- 
tory. It  provided  for  the  completion,  by 
1972,  of  the  41,000-mile  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  at 
a  total  cost  then  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $27.6  billion,  and  now  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  $41  billion.  This 
tremendous  undertaking  is  to  be  sw;- 
complished  under  the  traditional  State- 
Federal  partnership  concept,  with  the 
State  highway  departments  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  construction, 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  but 
with  the  Federal  Government  bearing  90 
percent  of  the  cost. 

Any  program  which  involves  such  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  and  the  partici- 
pation of  so  many  thousands  of  people, 
is  bound  to  be  a  temptation  to  dishonest 
and  unscrupulous  persons  who  can  find 
many  opportunities  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public.  Rep>orts  and  nunors 
of  fraud  and  thievery  in  the  highway 
program  quickly  followed  enactment  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

In  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the  State 
highway  commission  and  several  others 
were  indicted  and  convicted  of  fraudu- 
lent activities  concerning  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  highway  rights-of-way. 
In  Arizona,  the  chief  right-of-way  agent 
for  the  State  highway  department  was 
arrested  for  allegedly  causing  a  State 
warrant  to  be  issued  to  a  fictitious  per- 
son, and  of  pocketing  the  proceeds.  In 
Arkansas,  a  subcontractor  and  a  high- 
way department  engineer  were  convicted 
by  a  Federal  court  on  charges  involving 
false  certification  as  to  the  quantity  of 
materials  delivered  to  a  Federal-aid 
project. 

Because  of  these  incidents  and  other 
reports  and  rumors,  in  the  summer  of 
1957,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estab- 
lished a  Project  Examination  Division 
with  the  specific  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing reviews  and  investigations,  on  a 
"spot-check"  basis,  to  determine  whether 
prescribed  procedures  were  being  fol- 
lowed, and  whether  irregularities  were 
occurring.  Despite  this  and  other  ac- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  re- 
ports and  rumors  of  fraud  and  theft 
continued  and,  indeed,  substantially  in- 
creased. Because  of  this,  in  September 
1959,  the  special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  was  es- 
tablished as  a  subcommittee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  to  investigate  the 
highway  program  and  act  as  a  congres- 
sional "watchdog"  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral interest. 

The  first  public  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee with  respect  to  a  State  high- 
way deparment's  activities  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  was  held 
in  May  of  1960.  and  concerned  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  These  hearings  disclosed 
that  there  had  been  deplorable  failure 
to  meet  specifications  during  the  con- 
struction of  at  least  one  highway.  An 
amazing  picture  was  presented  of  in- 
adequate or  no  sup>ervision.  failure  to 
make  proper  tests  and  inspections,  falsi- 
fication of  test  reports  and  samples,  and 
the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Highway    Commission    was    a    hidden 
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member  of  a  firm  bidding  on  highway 
department  sodding  contracts. 

Since  the  Oklahoma  hearings,  several 
other  hearings  have  been  held,  involving 
my  own  State  of  Florida,  as  well  as  New 
Mexico,  Massachusetts,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  disclosures  have  been  shock- 
ing. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program,  I  was  convinced  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  persons  building  our 
highways  were  honest,  competent,  and 
dedicated  to  serving  the  public  interest. 
I  am  still  so  convinced.  However,  the 
disclosiu-es  of  the  special  subcommittee 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
fraud,  graft,  thievery,  and  incompetency 
are  far  more  widespread,  and  involve  far 
more  persons,  than  most  of  us  would 
have  suspected  or  believed. 

I  have  mentioned  the  hearings  involv- 
ing Oklahoma.  Let  me  briefly  review 
the  disclosures  of  the  hearings  involving 
other  States. 

In  our  own  State  of  Florida  it  was 
shown  that  over  the  years  many  of  the 
big  highway  contractors  have  been  mak- 
ing payments  of  cash,  whisky,  turkeys. 
and  ottier  merchandise  of  substantial 
value  to  ofBcials  and  employees  of  the 
State  road  department  who  were,  of 
course,  paid  by  the  State  to  see  that  these 
same  contractors  complied  with  specifi- 
cations. The  Florida  hearings  have  also 
shown  that  due  to  inadequate  planning 
and  worse,  the  State  has  disposed  of 
valuable  improvements  on  rights-of-way 
in  total  disregard  of  the  public  interest 
and  has  allowed  the  contractors  and 
speculators  to  reap  windfall  profits  that 
should  have  been  realized  by  the  State, 
a  system  that  has  permitted  some  con- 
tractors to  use  these  valuable  assets  for 
what  might  be  euphemistically  called 
payola  to  grease  the  palms  of  two  city 
commissioners  and  at  least  one  highway 
ofDcial. 

Hearings  concerning  highway  con- 
struction practices  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  disclosed  events  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  which  occurred  in  Oklahoma. 
Detailed  evidence  was  presented  showing 
negligent  or  nonexistent  inspections, 
failiire  to  comply  with  construction  spec- 
ifications, and  the  failure  of  a  highway 
project  before  it  was  opened  to  traffic. 

Hearings  involving  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition practices  in  Massachusetts  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks.  These  hear- 
ings disclosed  a  revolting  pattern  of 
conspiracy  between  certain  State  em- 
ployees, appraisers,  and  attorneys  result- 
ing in  the  payment  of  clearly  inflated 
prices  for  property  needed  for  highway 
rights-of-way.  The  hearings  did  not 
cover  fraudulent  practices  of  contractors 
and  consulting  engineers  despite  my  in- 
sistence that  these  matters  be  fully  ex- 
posed. However,  I  understand  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  is  continuing  to 
investigate  these  matters. 

The  latest  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee held  last  July  concerned  right- 
of-way  acquisition  practices  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Among  other  things,  it  was 
disclosed  at  these  hearings  that  the  prac- 
tice is  followed  of  requiring  State  high- 
way d^artment  employees  to  make  reg- 
ular monthly  contributions  to  the 
Democrat  Party  sustaining  fund.    State 


employees  are  furnished  with  a  coupon 
book  for  their  use  in  making  the  regular 
pajrment.  State  officials  have  denied 
that  these  contributions  are  mandatory 
but  I  have  letters  in  my  files  from  State 
employees  who  state  that  the  only  way 
they  can  keep  their  job  or  get  a  promo- 
tion is  to  make  these  so-called  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  disclosures  are  certainly  not  at  an 
end  and  investigations  are  continuing  in 
a  number  of  areas.  However,  it  has  be- 
come disturbingly  clear  that  the  Federal 
laws  need  to  be  greatly  strengthened 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. In  September  of  1961,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  Federal-Aid  Highway  Reform  Act. 
This  bill  would  have  added  several  new 
provisions  to  the  law  and  amended  some 
portions  of  existing  law  and  would,  in  my 
opinion,  greatly  strengthen  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  frauds  and  abuses  and 
to  punish  such  actions  when  tiiey  are 
detected. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
also  recognized  the  need  for  revising 
existing  Federal  statutes  and,  in  Marcii 
1962.  submitted  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Congress  as  part  of  its  legislative 
program. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  16, 1962.  which 
transmitted  the  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  stated,  m  part: 

The  continuing  investigation  of  the  special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  produced 
ample  evidence  that  such  legislation  is  not 
only  a  desirable  but  a  vitally  necessary  ad- 
junct to  present  highway  pro^'ram  legisla- 
tion. It  has  become  apparent  that  we  can- 
not rely  solely  upon  the  deterrent  effect  of 
regulations  issued  under  Federal-aid  high- 
way statutes  nor  upon  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator to  withhold  participation  of  Fedtrsd- 
ald  funds  in  Indicated  cases. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  but  I  most  heartily 
subscribe  to  this  quoted  statement.  It 
accurately  reflects  the  conclusions  which 
led  me  to  introduce  a  bill,  some  6  months 
earlier,  to  provide  for  a  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Reform  Act  to  accomplish  the 
same  objectives  as  those  which  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  so  belatedly  de- 
cided are  so  important. 

A  brief  summary  of  my  new  bill  to 
provide  for  a  Federal-Aid  Highway  Re- 
form Act  is  as  follows: 

First,  the  bill  would  provide  a  deter- 
rent to  conflicts  of  interest  by  prohibit- 
ing officials,  employees,  and  other  per- 
sons performing  services  in  connection 
with  a  Federal-aid  highway  project  from 
having  any  financial  or  other  personal 
interest  in  any  contract  with  respect  to 
which  they  perform  such  services  or  have 
any  official  authority  or  responsibility. 
This  part  of  the  bill  v/ould  also  prohibit 
officials,  employees  and  other  persons 
performing  services  in  connection  with 
a  Federal-aid  highway  project  from  hav- 
ing any  financial  or  other  personal  in- 
terest in  any  real  property  acquired  for 
the  project  without  full  and  public  dis- 
closure of  such  interest. 
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Second,  The  bill  would  prohibit  th« 
rtprehensible  activities  that  have  been 
disclosed  in  several  hearings  of  the  soe 
cial  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Hi-jh-A-ay  Program:  the  practice  of  high 
way  contractors  and  others  working  on 
Fcckral-aid  projects  riving  money  and 
other  things  of  value  to  the  State  offi- 
cials who  arc  supposed  to  be  supei-visine 
their  work,  and  the  directly  related  mat- 
ter of  kno-vinn^y  performing  work  or 
furni'^hin:^  equipment  or  material  or 
knowingly  permitting  the  performance 
of  work  or  furnishing  of  equipment  or 
riaterials.  other  than  as  provided  in  th? 
plans,   specifications  or  contract. 

Third,  the  bill  would  revLso  and 
strengthen  the  existing  Federal  law  re- 
lating to  fal.sc  statements  and  repre- 
sentations concerning  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects  by  extending  its  terms  to 
cover  false  statements  and  representa- 
tions relating  to  the  acquisition,  admin- 
istration and  disposition  of  real  property 
as  v.ell  as  the  work,  material  and  equin- 
nv-nt. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  prohibit  politi- 
cal contributions  to  any  political  party 
committee  or  candidate  by  any  person 
or  firm  who  is  at  the  time  negotiating 
for  or  performing  a  contract  In  connec- 
tion with  a  Federal-aid  highway  project, 
A  word  about  the  provision  relating  to 
political  contributions.  Existing  Fed- 
eral law.  enacted  in  1940,  prohibits  firms 
?nd  individuals  performing  certain  con- 
tracts v.ith  the  United  States  from  mak- 
ing political  contributions  to  any  politi- 
cal party,  committee,  or  candidate  tor 
public  office  or  to  any  person  for  any 
political  purpose  or  use,  and  equally  pun- 
ishes anyone  who  knowingly  solicits  any 
such  contributions.  This  in  my  judg- 
ment is  sound  public  policy  desicned  to 
prevent  indirect  financing  of  campaigns 
for  and  elections  to  public  office  out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  statute  does  not.  however,  extend 
the  same  protections  with  regard  to 
abuses  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
even  though  from  50  to  90  percent  of 
the  funds  are  Federal  aid.  because  in 
this  case  the  contracts  are  with  the 
States  and  not  the  United  States,  al- 
though they  are  subject  to  Federal  ap- 
proval. But  if  it  is  bad  to  misuse  Fed- 
eral funds  for  political  purposes  at  the 
Federal  level,  it  is  equally  bad  at  the 
State  level,  and  the  obvious  pmpose  of 
the  legislation  is  to  prevent  political  use 
of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  highway  construction,  nonpolitical 
purposes.  Our  highway  hearings  clearly 
showed  that  many  highway  contractors 
are  very  heavy  political  contributors  and 
have  considerable  political  influence. 
This  ultimately  results  in  some  instances 
of  control  over  State  personnel  and  re- 
sultant shoddy  workmansliip— at  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayer. 

Insofar  as  political  contributions  are 
concerned,  my  bill  would  simply  extend 
to  Federal -aid  highway  contracts  let  by 
the  States  substantially  the  same  provi- 
sions which  now  apply  with  respect  to 
contracts  with  the  United  States. 

Our  experience  over  the  past  few  years 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  existing 
Federal  criminal  laws  are  in  need  of 
strengthening   and   revision.     It  is  not 
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enough  to  simply  detect  dishonest  and 
improper  practices.  TTie  guilty  persons 
must  be  appropriately  punished,  both  as 
a  niattcr  of  justice  to  the  public  and  the 
thousands  of  honest,  conscientious  high- 
way employees,  and  as  a  means  of  deter- 
ring others  from  surrendering  to  tempta- 
tion. To  accomplish  these  ends,  we  must 
provide  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
with  the  proper  weapons — strong  and  ef- 
fective laws. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Reform  Act,  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  speedy  enactment.  A 
copy  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.— 
A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  Improper  and  un- 
desirable practices  relating  to  the  Federal- 
aid  program,  andor  other  purposes  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  Interest  and 
tnvestznent  therein,  and  to  prohibit  Indi- 
rect financing  of  primaries  and  elections 
out  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  high- 
ways 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Pedcral-Ald  Highway 
Reform  Act  of  1963". 

Sec  2.  Chapter  47  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  two  new  sections: 

"I  1028.  Conflicts   of   Interest. 

"(a)  No  oCQcer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  State,  municipality,  or  other 
local  governmental  body,  who  Is  authorized 
in  his  ofHcial  capacity  to  negotiate,  make, 
accept,  or  approve,  or  to  take  any  part  In 
negotiating,  making,  accepting,  or  approving 
any  contract  or  subcontract  in  connection 
with  a  project  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
shaU  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  finan- 
cial or  other  personal  Interest  In  any  such 
contract. 

"(b)  No  officer  or  employee  or  other  per- 
son performing  services  for  the  United  States 
or  for  a  State,  municipality,  or  other  local 
governmental  body.  In  connection  with  a 
project  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  sbaU 
have,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  financial  or 
other  personal  Interest,  other  than  his  em- 
ployment or  retention  by  the  United  States 
or  by  such  State,  municipality,  or  other  local 
governmental  body.  In  any  contract  or  sub- 
contract with  resjject  to  which  he  performs 
siich  services. 

"(c)  No  officer  or  employee  or  other  per- 
son performing  services  for  the  United  States 
or  for  a  State,  municipality,  or  other  local 
governmental  body  in  connection  with  a  proj- 
ect undertaken  pursuant  to  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  shall  have,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  financial  or  other  Interest  In  any  real 
property  acquired  for  such  project  unless 
such  Interest  Is  openly  dlacloeed  up>on  the 
public  records  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  of  such  other  governmental  In- 
strumentality, and  such  ofBcer,  employee,  or 
person  has  not  participated  In  such  acquisi- 
tion for  and  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

"(d)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $r0.000  and  to  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"i  1029.    Highway  projects. 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  municipality  or  other  local  govern- 
mental body,  having  any  official  duty,  respon- 
sibility, or  function  In  connection  with  a 
highway  construction  or  related  project 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 


"  ( 1 )  knowingly  performs  any  work,  or  fur- 
nishes cv  uses  any  material  or  equipment,  or 
authorizes  or  permits  the  performance  of  any 
work  or  ftu^ilshing  or  use  of  any  material  or 
equipment,  other  than  as  provided  for  or 
permitted  under  plans,  specifications,  or  con- 
tracts applicable  to  such  highway  construc- 
tion or  related  project;  or 

"(2)  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits,  de- 
mands, accepts,  or  receives  any  fee,  commis- 
sion, compensation,  gift,  reward,  or  other 
consideration  of  value  In  connection  with 
such  highway  construction  or  related  project 
(other  than  lawful  salarv'.  fees,  or  compen- 
sation paid  by  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof);  or 

"(3)  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits,  de- 
mands, accepts,  or  receives  any  fee,  commis- 
sion, compensation,  gift,  reward,  or  other 
consideration  of  value  (other  than  lawful 
salary,  fees,  or  compensation  paid  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  municipality  or 
other  local  governmental  body),  from  any 
person,  association,  firm,  or  corpwratlon  per- 
forming work  on,  furnishing  materials  or 
equipment  for,  or  having  an  Interest  In  such 
highway  construction  or  related  project, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  other  than  an  officer,  agent 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  municipality  or  other  local  govern- 
mental body, 

"(1)  knowingly  performs  any  work  or 
furnishes  or  uses  any  equipment  or  material, 
or  permits  the  performance  of  any  work  or 
furnishing  or  use  of  any  material  or  equip- 
ment, other  than  as  provided  for  or  per- 
mitted under  applicable  plans,  specifications, 
or  contracts  In  connection  with  a  highway 
construction  or  related  project  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(2)  offers,  pays,  or  gives  any  fee,  com- 
mlaslon,  compensation,  gift,  reward,  or  other 
consideration  of  value  to  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
municipality  or  other  local  governmental 
body,  having  official  duty,  responsibility,  or 
function  with  respect  to  a  highway  construc- 
tion or  related  project  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  tlUe  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  In  connection  with  which  such 
person,  association,  firm,  or  corporation  per- 
forms work,  furnishes  material  or  equipment, 
or  ha«  an  Interest  in  a  contract  for  the  per- 
formance of  work  or  furnishing  of  material 
or  equipment, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO  or  Im- 
f>rl8oned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  tills  section  and 
section  1028  of  this  title,  the  term  "State" 
includes  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof." 

Sec,  3.  Section  1020  of  chapter  47  of  title 
18  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
£18  follows: 

"§  1020.  False  statements  in  connection  with 
highway   projects 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
or  territory  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  whoever,  whether  a  i>erson,  association, 
firm,  or  corporation,  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement,  false  representation,  or  false 
report  as  to  the  character,  quality,  quantity, 
value,  or  cost  of  the  material  or  equipment 
used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be  per- 
formed, or  the  costs  thereof  In  connection 
with  the  submission  of  plans,  maps,  specifica- 
tions, contracts,  or  costs  of  construction  of 
any  highway  or  related  project  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  or  will  be  paid  under  title 
23,  United  States  Code;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  false  representation,  false  report, 
or  false  claim  with  respect  to  the  character. 


quality,  quantity,  value,  or  coat  of  any  work 
performed  or  to  be  performed,  or  materials  or 
equipment  furnished  or  to  be  furnlahed,  or 
any  property  acquired,  disposed  of,  or  ad- 
mirUatered  or  to  be  acquired,  disposed  of,  or 
administered,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  any  highway  or  related  project 
for  which  Federal  funds  are  or  wiU  be  paid 
under  title  23,  United  States  Code;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false  state- 
ment or  false  representation  as  to  a  mate- 
rial fact  in  any  statement,  certificate,  or  re- 
port submitted  in  connection  with  a  project 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  4.  Section  611  of  chapter  28  of  Utle  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

'5  611  Contributions  by  firms  or  individuals 
contracting  with  the  United  States 
and  with  the  States  on  certain 
highway    projects. 

"(a)  Whoever,  entering  Into  any  contract 
with  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  either  for  the  rendition  of 
personal  services  cr  furnishing  any  material, 
supplies,  or  equipment  to  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  sell- 
ing any  land  or  building  to  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  if  pay- 
ment for  the  performance  of  such  contract 
or  payment  for  such  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  building  Is  to  be  made 
in  whole  or  In  part  from  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  during  the  period  of  nego- 
tiation for,  or  performance  under  such  con- 
tract or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  buildings,  directly  or  In- 
directly makes  any  contribution  of  money 
or  any  other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  ex- 
pressly or  Impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, to  any  political  party,  committee, 
or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any  per- 
son for  any  political  purpose  or  use  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  whether  an  Individual, 
firm,  partnership,  corporation  or  associa- 
tion, entering  Into  any  contract  with  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  munici- 
pality, or  other  loceil  governmental  body, 
except  for  a  lawful  contract  of  employment 
as  an  employee  thereof,  either  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  personal  or  other  services  or  fur- 
nishing any  material  suppUee,  or  eqxUpment 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  any 
highway  or  related  project  on  account  of 
which  Pederal  ftmds  are  or  will  be  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United 
states  Code  during  the  period  of  negotia- 
tion for,  or  performance  under  auch  con- 
tract or  furnishing  of  material,  supphes,  or 
equipment,  directly  or  Indirectly,  knowingly 
makes  any  contribution  of  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  express! y 
or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  contribution, 
to  any  political  party,  committee,  or  candi- 
date for  public  office  or  to  any  {person  for 
any  political  purpose  or  use  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such 
contribution  froni  any  such  Individual,  firm, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  aasoclatlon.  for 
any  such  purpose  during  any  such  period 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  analysis  reference  to  sec- 
tion 611  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"611.  Contributions  by  firms  or  individ- 
uals contracting  with  the  United  States  and 
with  the  States  on  certain  highway 
projects." 

(b)  The  analysis  reference  to  section 
1020  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  47  of  title 
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18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"1030.  False  statements  In  connection  with 
highway  projects." 
(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  47  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1038.  Conflicts  of  interest. 
"1029.  Highway  projects." 


PUMIQATINO  THE   STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
short  tenure  here,  I  have  learned  not  to 
be  surprised  at  anything  the  State  De- 
partment does  or  has  a  hand  in.  But, 
to  me,  the  dismantling  of  our  missile 
bases  in  Turkey  and  Italy  certainly  in- 
dicates the  dire  need  for  a  thorough 
fumigation  of  this  Department. 

Only  time  will  tell  how  much  more  of 
our  security  measures  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  bartered  away,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  just  how 
far  down  the  road  of  appeasement  we 
have  been  led.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  there- 
fore calling  upon  Congress  to  conduct  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  the  State  De- 
partanent  and  its  role  in  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

One  of  the  first  issues  raised  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  during  the  Cuban  talks  was 
the  removal  of  our  bases  in  Turkey. 
Obviously,  this  concession  has  been  made 
to  Russia,  and  the  American  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  Russian  missiles 
and  offensive  weapons  have  been  re- 
moved from  Cuba,  when  in  truth  and 
fact,  there  has  been  a  steady  buildup  of 
Cuba's  military  posture.  Yet,  in  face 
of  all  this,  we  are  expected  to  accept 
removal  of  bases  designed  for  our  own 
protection. 

This  sort  of  appeasement  of  com- 
munism and  bartering  away  our  national 
security  must  be  halted  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  such  ill-advised  policies  re- 
moved from  Government  service,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


WEAKENING   OP  OUR  ALLIANCES 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  universally  recognized 
that  the  greatest  single  contribution  of 
the  late  John  Poster  Dulles  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world  was  the  system  of 
alliances  which  he  so  painstakingly  and 
carefully  constructed. 

It  is.  therefore,  tragic  to  behold  the 
gradual  dismemberment  of  these  alli- 
ances partially  as  the  result  of  thought- 
less and  arrogant  statements  by  spokes- 
men of  the  present  administration. 


Instead  of  strengthening  our  vital  alli- 
ances, this  admmistration  has  time  and 
again  taken  actions  which  have  sapped 
away  the  vitality  of  the  alliance  of  free 
men. 

We  have  substituted  arrogance  for 
leadership,  vituperation  for  cooperation. 

One  of  the  best  examples  I  have  yet 
seen  of  this  New  Frontier  diplomacy  oc- 
curred on  January  23.  On  that  date  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  George  W. 
Ball,  a  top  administration  spokesman, 
undertook  to  launch  a  venomous  per- 
sonal attack  against  one  of  this  century's 
foremost  citizens  of  the  Western  World, 
the  great  soldier-statesman.  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  Although  the  general's  name 
was  barely  mentioned,  Mr.  Ball,  by  innu- 
endo, characterized  President  de  Gaulle 
as  "harboring  obsolete  yet  fiercely  held 
ideas"  that  echo  "a  distant  and  earlier 
age." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  has 
often  had  differences  of  opinion  with 
Chiefs  of  State  of  other  friendly  coun- 
tries. In  the  give  and  take  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  this  is  only  natural. 
However.  I  do  not  know  of  one  single 
instance  in  which  a  person  of  Mr.  Ball's 
ofiScial  standing  has  mounted  a  vicious 
personal  attack  against  a  friendly  chief 
of  state  because  that  leader  failed  to 
accept  as  gospel  truth  the  opinions  cur- 
rent within  our  own  Government. 

Mr.  Ball  is  obviously  piqued  because 
President  de  Gaulle  has  refused  to  yield 
to  administration  arm  twisting  to :  First, 
admit  the  British  into  the  European 
Common  Market  instantly  and  without 
regard  to  the  problems  which  this  might 
involve  for  the  Republic  of  Prance;  and 
second,  accept  the  same  strategically 
questionable  Polaris  deal  that  the  British 
were  obviously  forced  to  accept  as  their 
sole  nuclear  deterrent. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I  both  regret 
and  resent  the  arrogance  and  poor  taste 
which  these  remarks  reveal  in  a  spokes- 
man of  our  Government.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  General  de  Gaulle  will 
rightly  ascribe  to  this  affront  the  same 
importance  that  an  eagle  would  attrib- 
ute to  the  attacks  of  a  housefly. 


January  2^ 


POSTAL  TRANSPORTATION  TRAVEL 
ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
increase  the  maximum  travel  allowance 
for  postal  transportation  clerks,  acting 
postal  transportation  clerks,  and  substi- 
tute postal  transportation  clerks.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  will 
amend  legislation  in  effect  since  June 
10,  1955,  and  will  increase  maximum 
travel  allowance  from  $9  per  day  to  $12 
per  day. 

The  87th  Congress  enacted  legislation, 
which  was  signed  by  the  President,  in- 
creasing the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem 
allowance  for  Government  employees 
traveling   on   official    business    and    for 


other    purposes,    but    excluded    postal 
transportation     employees.     I     concur 
wholeheartedly  with  the   opinions  ex 
pressed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  testifying  before  the  87th  Congress: 

It   l8   our   belief  that   the   rates  presentW 
paid  for  per  diem  and  travel  in  the  VederZ 
Service  are  not  adequate  to  reimburse  em 
ployees  for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  f» 
those  purposes. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in 
the  87th  Congress  on  S.  470,  the  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Office  Management  and 
Organization  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
stated : 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  1954  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  made  a  study  of  costs  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  study  we  recommend  a 
maximum  of  $13  per  day. 

Postal  transportation  clerks  are  re- 
quired to  be  away  from  home  for 
extended  periods,  must  travel  long  (is- 
tances,  and  seek  housing  in  metropolitan 
areas  of  all  sizes.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  present  governing  legislation  in 
the  year  1955,  the  cost  of  hotel  accom- 
modations, meals,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  has  increased  steadily. 

I  feel  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  in- 
creasing the  travel  allowance  for  these 
employees,  since  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  amount  allowed  them  in 
the  past  7  years. 


OXFORD— A  WARNING  FOR 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  truth  about  the  events  that  oc- 
curred at  Oxford,  Miss.,  last  fall  have 
never  reached  the  American  people.  The 
national  press,  radio,  and  television  net- 
works have  distorted,  censored,  and 
slanted  the  Oxford  incidents  unashamed- 
ly in  a  deliberate  and  prejudiced  effort 
to  smear  and  malign  the  good  people  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Recognizing  the  futility  of  trying  to 
have  the  truth  about  these  incidents 
told  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  these  mediums,  the  Mississippi 
State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  501 
Electric  Building,  Jackson,  has  prepared 
and  distributed  more  than  a  million 
copies  of  a  document  entitled  "Oxford — 
A  Warning  for  Americans."  This  docu- 
ment furnished  background  information 
on  the  Meredith  case  hitherto  withheld 
from  public  view  by  the  shroud  of  cen- 
sorship exercised  by  biased  communica- 
tion mediums. 

Events  at  Oxford  were  inspired  by 
power  hungry  national  poUticians  and 
the  tragedy  there  was  precipitated  by  a 
politically  motivated  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  has  abused  the 
truth  in  trying  to  brainwash  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  Oxford.  On  a  nation- 
ally televised  program  the  day  after  his 
marshals  had  fired  point  blank  into  a 
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defenseless  group  of  men  and  women 
students.  Robert  Kennedy  stated: 

Tb*  Supreme  Court,  the  lower  courts,  all 
held  that  Mr.  Meredith  should  be  entered  In 
the  University  of  Misaisalppt. 

That  statement  was  a  falsehood — 
whether  deliberate  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
But.  as  Attorney  General,  he  should  have 
known  that  the  VS.  district  court  had 
thrown  out  Meredith's  suit  against  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  had  ruled 
that  he  was  not  qualified  for  admission. 

It  is  lamentable  that  people  have  to 
resort  to  private  printing  in  order  to  pro- 
mote truth  and  thus  overcome  the  dis- 
tortions of  high  Government  officials. 
However,  that  was  the  reason  the  Mis- 
sissippi jaycees  printed  and  distributed 
"Oxford — A  Warning  for  Americans." 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include 
this,  the  true  story  of  Oxford. 

OxFORi> — A  Warning  fo«  Amkricans 

OUR  SENSE  or  DUTY 

The  whole  world  knows  of  the  tragedy  at 
Oxiord.  Miss.,  on  the  night  of  September  30. 
1962,  when  Federal  marshals  and  U.S.  troops 
Invaded  the  State  of  Mississippi.  An  almost 
Infinite  amount  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional publicity  has  been  devoted  to  It. 
However,  the  Mississippi  State  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  soon  realized  tliat  much 
of  the  actual  story  remained  untold.  Im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  beloved 
State  and  Nation  and  to  Jaycees  everywhere 
and  realizing  the  desire  of  Jaycees  and  others 
to  know  the  circumstances  siorroundlng  the 
Invasion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  ded- 
icated to  a  sincere  belief  In  the  Jaycee  creed, 
a  portion  of  which  states:  "That  government 
should  be  of  laws  rather  than  of  men,"  the 
real  story  of  Oxford  will  now  be  told. 

BLX'^EPRINT    rOR    TRAGEDY 

The  tragedy  at  the  University  of  Mlssl.sslppi 
resulting  In  two  deaths.  Injuries  to  many  per- 
sons, and  heavy  destruction  of  property  was 
precipitated  by  the  unwillingness  ol  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  await  the  completion  of 
Judicial  processes  which  they  liad  invoked, 
and  which,  If  permitted  to  continue,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  final  determination  of  the 
Meredith  case  and  enforcement  by  regular 
Judicial  processes  of  whatever  that  determi- 
nation might  have  been.  The  blueprint  for 
tragedy : 

1.  Neither  Gov.  Ross  R.  Barnett  nor  Lt 
Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson  were  parties  to  the 
James  Meredith  case  In  the  U.S.  district  court 
They  were  not  parties  to  the  appeal  in  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  nor  parties  to  the  peti- 
tion for  writ  of  certiorari  (a.  request  to  be 
heard)  before  the  Svipreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Neither  they  nor  the  State  of 
Mississippi  were  Joined  until  September  25. 
1962.  and  then  only  as  respondents  to  a  re- 
straining order  issued  without  notice  or  hear- 
ing by  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals.  Their  rights 
and  duties  under  the  Mississippi  constitu- 
tion and  statutes  had  not  been  adjudicated. 
At  all  times  leading  up  to  the  tragedy  the 
original  Meredith  case  was  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari 
From  September  25.  1962,  to  the  date  of  the 
tragedy,  September  30.  1962,  restraining  or- 
ders obtained  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
were  pending. 

2  When  Governor  Barnett  and  Governor 
Johnson  personally  denied  admission  to  Mer- 
edith at  the  university,  this  provided  a  legal 
test  as  to  whether  the  Governor  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  were  bound  by  a  suit  In 
which  they  had  not  been  Joined  as  parties 
Additionally,  It  provided  legal  means  to  test 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Governor 
(under  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States)  to  enforce  State 
statutes  not  before  the  Court  In  the  suit  be- 
tween Movdlth  and  the  University  at  Mlasla- 
Blppi  offlclids  and  the  board  of  trustees. 

3.  At  the  time  Oovemcr  Barnett  acted,  the 
University  of  Mississippi  officials  and  the 
board  of  triistees  had  found  that  Meredith 
was  not  qualified  to  become  a  student  at  the 
university;  Uie  UJ3.  district  Judge  had  up- 
held the  university's  denial  of  admission 
after  a  full  hearing  and  on  the  appeal  one 
of  the  members  of  the  three-Judge  panel  of 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  found  that  the 
U.S.  district  Judge  was  correct  In  holding 
that  Meredith  was  not  qualified  to  become  a 
student  at  the  university  and  that  "his  entry 
therein  may  be  nothing  short  of  a  catas- 
trophe." In  a  2-to-l  decision,  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  reversed  the  U.S.  district  court 
and  held  against  the  university.  The  uni- 
versity officials  then  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  (a  request  to  l>e  heard).  The  very 
nature  of  the  case  called  for  both  the  State 
of  Mississippi  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  pursue  their  legal 
remedies  through  the  courts  to  final  com- 
pletion. 

4.  Without  awaiting  a  determination  of 
these  proceedings,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
and  the  President  rushed  In  more  than  400 
armed  MarshaLs  and  more  than  25,000  troops 
on  September  30  and  October  1.  1962 
Hasty  action  resulted  In  two  deaths.  Injuries 
to  many  people,  destruction  of  much  prop- 
erty, and  the  most  tragic  situation  which  has 
occurred  In  the  United  States  in  many  years 
This  was  solely  because  of  a  refusal  to  await 
ordinary  and  proper  Judicial  procedures  to 
determine  whether  the  U.S.  district  court  or 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  would  be  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and.  If  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  was  upheld, 
whether  or  not  the  Judgment  was  effective 
as  against  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  original  suit.  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  had  Invoked  these 
procedures  Just  5  days  before  the  use  of 
Armed  Forces,  and  a  hearing  on  these  pro- 
cedures was  set  for  only  2  days  after  the  dis- 
patch of  the  forces  to  Oxford.  Just  8  days 
later  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  considered  the 
j>etltlon  for  writ  of  certiorari  (a  request  to 
be  heard ) . 

5.  There  had  not  been  any  disturbances, 
property  damages,  injuries,  or  deaths  while 
Governor  Barnett  was  allowed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  law  and  order  in  Mississippi.  Nei- 
ther had  there  been  a  clash  between  law- 
enforcement  officers  of  Mississippi  and  armed 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  Missis- 
sippi officers  were  unarmed  until  after  they 
were  fired  upon  with  tear  gas.  Governor 
Barnett  (whose  total  force  of  State  highway 
safety  patrolmen  available  for  duty  as  traffic 
officers  throughout  the  entire  State  numbers 
less  than  225  officers)  maintained  peace  and 
order  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  so  long 
as  he  was  permitted.  The  tragedy  was  not 
precipitated  by  Mississippi  or  its  public  of- 
ficials. 

THE    JtTDICIAI.     SEQVFNCE     OF    EVENTS 

James  Meredith  had  previotisJy  applied  to 
the  University  of  Mississippi  for  admission 
and  his  applicallun  was  rejected  for  failure 
to  comply  with  standard  requirements  lor 
adnilssion  to  the  university. 

February  5.  1962:  The  US.  district  Judge 
who  heard  the  Meredith  case  ruled  that 
Meredith  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi and  furtlier  found  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  he  had  not  been  denied  admission  be- 
cause of  his  race.  The  case  was  then  dis- 
missed The  Governor  of  Mississippi  was 
not  a  party  to  this  suit 

June  25,  1962  The  US  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
fiir  the  Fifth  CircxUt  reversed  the  district 
Judges  decision   and  ruled  by  a  2-to-l  vote 


that  Meredith  had  been  denied  admission  to 
the  unirerslty  because  ol  his  race. 

The  dissenting  Judge  In  his  written  opin- 
ion stated  that  the  district  Judfe  "was  cor- 
rect in  finding  and  holding  that  amiellant 
(Meredith]  bore  aU  the  cbaracterisUcs  of 
becoming  a  troublemaker  If  permitted  to 
enter  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  his 
entry  therein  may  be  nothing  short  of  a 
catastrophe." 

The  Governor  of  Mississippi  was  not  a 
party  to  this  appeal. 

July  17,  1962:  The  VJB.  court  of  appeals 
ordered  the  district  Judge  to  Issue  an  Injunc- 
tion requiring  Unlvervity  of  Mississippi  offi- 
cials to  admit  Meredith.  The  Governor  was 
not  a  party  in  this  order. 

July  18.  1962:  A  U.S.  court  of  appeals  Judge 
issued  the  first  of  tbree  stays  granted  delay- 
ing enforcement  of  the  injunction  until  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  could  deckle  the  case. 
Such  stays  are  not  unusual. 

August  31,  1962:  After  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  twice  overruled  the  court  of  appeals 
Judge  who  had  Issued  the  stays,  the  case 
reached  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  the  first 
time.  The  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  the 
Justice  Department  intervened  In  the  Mere- 
dith case  by  requestlivg  that  Justice  Hugo 
Black  of  the  U.S  Supreme  Cotu-t  set  aside 
the  stays. 

September  10,  1962:  Justice  Black  vacated 
the  stays  and  ordered  the  court  of  appeals' 
ruling  put  into  effect.  Such  actions  are  very 
unusual.  Justice  Black  signed  the  ruling 
alone  but  said  he  had  polled  the  other  Jus- 
tices. There  was  no  hearing  before  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

GOV.    ROSS   BARNETT  INTRODUCIS  DECLAKATION 
OW   STATE   SOVKRKIGNTT 

On  September  13  In  a  television  address, 
Mississippi  Gov  Ross  Barnett  introduced  his 
declaration  of  State  sovereignty,  quoting  the 
10th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Here  are  additional  quotations  from  Gov- 
ernor Barnett's  address: 

"I  speak  to  you  as  your  Governor  In  a 
solemn  hour  in  the  history  of  our  great 
State — in  a  solemn  hour,  Indeed,  In  our  Na- 
tion's history." 

"In  the  absence  of  constitutional  authority 
and  without  legislative  action,  an  ambitious 
Federal  Government,  employing  naked  and 
arbitrary  power,  has  decided  to  deny  us  the 
right  of  self-determination  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  our  sovereign  State. 

"As  your  Governor  and  chief  executive  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi,  I  now 
call  on  every  public  official  and  every  private 
citizen  of  our  great  State  to  Join  wtlh  me  in 
refusing,  in  every  legal  and  constitutional 
manner  available,  to  submit  to  Illegal  usur- 
pation of  power  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion . 

"I  especially  call  \ipon  all  public  officials, 
both  elected  and  appointed.  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  to  Join  hands  with  the  people 
and  resist  by  every  legal  and  constitutional 
means  the  tyrannical  edicts  which  have  been 
and  will  be  directed  against  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  o\ir  State. 

"The  last  hope  of  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  rests  in  the  conscientious  en- 
forcement of  our  State  laws;  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
Without  this,  there  can  be  no  government  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people.  If  our  Nation  is  to 
survive,  we  mtist  maintain  strong  State  gov- 
ernments and  unity  in  matters  of  national 
security. 

"Therefore,  In  obedience  to  legislative  and 
constitutional  sanction,  I  Interpose  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi  to  en- 
force its  laws  and  to  regulate  Its  own  internal 
affairs  without  Interference   on  the  part  of 
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the  Federal  Ooyemment  or  Its  olBcera,  and 
In  my  ofltelal  capacity  as  Ooremor  at  the 
State  of  lil—lsslppl,  I  do  hereby  make  this 
proclamation: 

"Whereas  the  xnuted  States  of  America 
consists  of  80  sovereign  States  bound  to- 
gether basically  for  their  common  welfare; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  at  America  provides  that  each  State 
Is  sovereign  with  respect  to  certain  rights  and 
powers;  and 

"Whereas  punruant  to  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  powers  not  specifically  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  are  reserved  to 
the  several  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  operation  of  the  public 
schocd  system  Is  one  of  the  powers  which  was 
not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  but 
which  was  reserved  to  the  respective  States 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the 
direct  usurpation  of  this  power  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  through  the  illegal  use  of 
Judicial  decree : 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Ross  R.  Barnett,  as 
Oovemor  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Missis- 
sippi by  authority  vested  in  me,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools,  universities,  and  colleges  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  is  vested  in  the  duly  elected 
and  appointed  officials  of  the  State:  and  I 
hereby  direct  each  said  official  to  uphold  and 
enforce  the  laws  duly  and  legally  enacted  by 
the  Legtslatiire  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
regardless  of  this  unwarranted,  illegal,  and 
arbitrary  usurpation  of  power;  and  to  inter- 
pose the  State  sovereignty  and  themselves 
between  the  people  of  the  State  and  any 
body  politic  seeking  to  usurp  such  power. 

"Let  us  invoke  the  blessings  of  divine  prov- 
idence as  we  struggle  to  maintain  our  liber- 
ties. With  the  help  of  Almighty  Ood,  and 
with  the  unboundlng  determination  of  our 
people  to  remain  free,  we  shall  be  invincible 
and  we  shall  keep  the  faith." 

ATTEMPTS  MADK  TO  XRROLL  MEREOrrH 

Governor  Barnett  tried  in  absentia 

September  13:  U.S.  district  court  entered 
an  injunction  ordering  University  of  Missis- 
sippi officials  to  enter  Meredith  as  required 
by  the  UJ3.  coiirt  of  appeals.  Governor  Bar- 
nett was  not  a  party  to  this  injunction. 

September  30:  While  case  was  still  pending 
before  the  U3.  Supreme  Court  Meredith  at- 
tempted to  enroll  at  the  university  and  Oov- 
emor Barnett  personally  denied  him  ad- 
mission at  Oxford. 

September  25:  Oovemor  Barnett  refused 
admission  to  Meredith  at  Jackson.  On  re- 
quest of  the  UJ3.  Attorney  Oeneral  the  U.S. 
court  of  api>eals  made  the  Governor  a  de- 
fendant to  a  restraining  order  granted  with- 
out notice  and  without  a  hearing.  The  court 
cited  the  Governor  to  appear  at  New  Orleans 
on  September  28  to  face  a  charge  of  contempt 
of  court. 

September  26:  Lt.  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  refused  admission  to  Meredith  at  Oxford. 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  ordered  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  to  I4>pear  in  court  on  Septem- 
ber 20  to  face  contempt  charges.  On  that 
date  he  did  not  appear  in  New  Orleans.  He 
was  tried  in  absentia  and  was  found  guilty 
of  contempt  and  given  vmtil  October  2  to 
absolve  hlmseU  of  contempt  or  be  fined 
•5,000  for  each  day  of  delay. 

September  28:  Governor  Barnett  did  not 
appear  in  New  Orleans.  The  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  tried  him  in  absentia,  found  him 
guilty  of  civil  contempt,  and  ordered  him  to 
admit  Meredith  by  October  2  or  face  arrest 
and  be  fined  •10,000  for  each  day  of  delay. 

September  29:  Meredith's  case  for  admis- 
sion was  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
awaiting  action.  A  hearing  was  set  in  the 
UJ3.  court  of  appeals  for  October  2  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  contempt  orders.    With- 


out waiting  on  normal  Judicial  processes, 
UJB.  Attorney  Oeneral  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  ordered  hundreds  of  VM. 
marshals  to  Oxford,  where  tlie  University  of 
Mississippi  Is  located.  Thousands  of  Federal 
troops  were  ordered  into  action.  At  mid- 
night. President  Kennedy  federalized  Mis- 
sissippi's National  Guard. 

ON     A     quirr    sabbath     evening     Mississippi 

INVADED VIOLENCE    BESTTLTS 

September  30:  Meredith,  protected  by  over 
400  Federal  marshals,  arrived  on  the  univer- 
sity campus.  The  marshals  encircled  the 
Lyceum  Building — the  main  administration 
building — fully  armed  with  night  sticks,  gas 
masks,  tear  gas  guns,  revolvers,  and  wearing 
protective  vests  and  riot  helmets.  A  crowd  of 
university  students  and  outsiders,  many 
from  other  States,  gathered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  marshals.  The  unarmed  Mississippi 
highway  safety  patrolmen  stood  between  the 
marshals  and  the  crowd.  Some  of  the  crowd 
began  to  taunt  and  jeer  the  marshals.  Sev- 
eral articles  were  thrown  In  the  direction  of 
the  marshals.  Without  warning,  on  orders 
of  James  P.  McShane,  the  chief  Federal  mar- 
shal, the  marshals  fired  tear  gas  projectiles 
at  close  range  directly  Into  the  crowd.  This 
incensed  the  crowd  and  the  riot  began. 

October  1:  U.S.  troopw  poured  into  Oxford. 
By  dawn  on  Monday,  order  was  restored  on 
the  campus,  but  rioting  continued  In  down- 
town Oxford.  Meredith  was  then  enrolled 
by  armed  force  as  a  student  and  started 
attending  classes  escorted  by  Federal  mar- 
shals. In  Mississippi,  the  force  of  Federal 
troops  was  built  up  to  more  than  25,000  men. 
(United  States  has  only  6,000  men  In  Berlin.) 
The  entire  town  of  Oxford  was  under  strict 
military  control. 

October  8:  The  petition  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari (a  request  to  be  heard)  was  denied 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  8  days  after  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  the 
President  resorted  to  armed  forces. 

THE    CONDUCT    OF    THE     FEDEt.\L     MARSHALS 

Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Federal  marshals  during  the 
tragic  events  at  Oxford  was  not  something 
of  which  Americans  can  be  proud.  In  fact, 
their  conduct  was  reprehensible.  Their  in- 
experience was  confirmed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy at  a  meeting  of  Democratic  congres- 
sional leaders  as  reported  by  the  nationally 
syndicated  Allen-Scott  Report  when  the 
President  was  said  to  have  stated,  "The 
U.S.  marshals  were  inexperienced  and 
blundered  in  their  use  of  tear  gas.  It  was 
a  very  sad  day." 

After  the  battle  began  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 30  the  marshals  went  on  a  rampage 
firing  tear  gas  projectiles  at  close  range  into 
students  and  even  into  the  back  of  the  head 
of  a  Mississippi  highway  safety  patrolman 
knocking  him  unconscious.  i"he  marshals 
actually  invaded  the  dormitories,  firing  tear 
gas  projectiles.  Because  of  the  unnecessary 
use  of  tear  gas  by  the  mtirshals.  the  campus 
was  thick  with  gas  for  several  days.  Some 
of  the  classrooms  could  not  be  used  for  days. 

The  treatment  of  prisoners,  many  of  whom 
did  not  participate  In  the  battle,  was  shock- 
ing. Many  of  the  prisoners  were  15-  and  16- 
year-old  boys:  several  were  students:  many 
were  outsiders:  and  a  few  were  elderly  men. 

The  night  of  September  30  and  the  next 
day  were  hours  of  unbelievable  terror  for 
those  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  riot.  The  marshals  admin- 
istered beatings  with  nightsticks,  knocking 
a  few  almost  Into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
A  storeroom  with  no  windows  located  in  the 
Lyceum  Building  was  converted  Into  a  vir- 
tual dungeon.  Ordinarily,  about  15  persons 
could  have  gotten  Into  that  room,  and  the 
marshals  had  packed  it  with  almost  100 
prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  neither  fed 
nor  given  water  for  many  long  hours.  With 
tear  gas  still  in  the  air.  the  area  was  hardly 


bearable.  Bidany  of  the  boys  had  dried  blood 
on  their  clothes  and  faces.  A  television  news, 
man  told  at  a  press  conference  of  the  cmtf 
treatment  the  prisoners  received  from  the 
marshals  in  the  Lyceum  Building. 

The  events  of  the  night  of  September  80 
and  the  morning  of  October  1  were  a  ion* 
nightmare  to  many  university  students 
townspeople,  and  particularly  so  tat  the 
prisoners.  Beatings,  unlawful  searches  and 
selziu-es,  and  harassments  were  not  isolated 
Instances  at  the  university  and  in  Oxford 
One  student,  testifying  under  oath  before  a 
legislative  investigating  committee,  told  of 
his  capture  about  9  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  cam- 
pus while  driving  to  his  girl's  house  (the 
daughter  of  a  professor)  on  the  morning  of 
October  1.  He  was  ordered  out  of  his  auto- 
mobile and  It  was  searched.  An  unloaded 
shotgun  kept  in  the  trunk  for  a  planned 
hunt  later,  and  which  had  not  been  fired  in 
2  or  3  weeks,  was  seized.  The  shells  were  in 
his  hunting  Jacket  In  his  dormitory  room. 
He  was  taken  under  guard  to  the  Lyceum 
Building,  where  the  marshals  blurted,  "make 
room  for  the  shotgun  boys,"  and  he  was 
handcuffed  to  another  boy.  The  marshals, 
while  using  filthy  language,  also,  screamed  at 
him  "killer."  "murderer."  His  personal  be- 
longings were  taken  from  him  and  he  was 
lined  up  against  a  wall.  Later,  in  a  national 
news  service  photo  taken  of  him  and  some 
other  prisoners,  the  caption  said,  "These 
prisoners  were  taken  in  rioting  disturbances 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi  at  a  place 
outside  of  the  building  in  downtown  Oi- 
ford."  Of  course,  it  was  false.  The  picture 
was  taken  In  the  Lyceum  Building  on  the 
campus  and  he  and  some  of  the  others  in 
the  picture  were  not  captured  In  any  rioting 
A  marshal  hit  him  In  his  ribs  and  back  with 
a  nightstick.  He  was  not  allowed  to  call  his 
girl  friend,  his  parents  or  an  attorney;  they 
held  him  incommunicado.  He  told  of  beat- 
ings by  the  marshals  of  other  prisoners  and 
their  refusal  to  obtain  medical  aid  for  the 
Injured.  Finally,  after  being  told  to  sign  a 
release  of  his  shotgun,  and  through  the  In- 
tervention of  a  faculty  member,  he  was  re- 
leased. Many  other  Innocent  people  were 
arrested  without  cause  and  subjected  to  In- 
human treatment.  This  boy  can  still  not 
believe  that  It  all  happened  In  America. 

PRESS  CONFERENCE   HEARD   BY    FEW 

In  a  press  conference  on  October  2  in  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  members  of  the  national  press 
gathered  In  Jackson  and  heard  certain  de- 
tails and  reports  that  had  failed  to  reach 
the  American  people.  Part  of  this  news  con- 
ference Is  presented: 

Lt.  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson:  "Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  a  panel  of  gentlemen  here 
with  me  who  are  willing  to  answer  questions 
pertaining  to  the  trouble  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  Sunday  (September  30)  and 
Monday  ( October  1 ) .  I'll  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions   if  you  have  them." 

Newsman:  "First,  I  would  like  to  know  If 
the  Mississippi  highway  patrol  was  with- 
drawn from  the  campus  in  a  critical  moment 
in  the  demonstrating  as  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  has  charged." 

Governor  Johnson:  "The  highway  patrol 
has  never  been  withdrawn  at  any  time  since 
they  went  there  Sunday  night  (September 
30)  until  late  yesterday  (October  1)  after- 
noon after  the  Army  had  come  In  and 
completely  taken  charge  with  6,000  or  7,000 
troops." 

Newsman:  "A  newsman,  who  was  up  there, 
and  others  in  our  crew  reported  at  various 
times  during  the  demonstrating  that  high- 
way patrol  cars  were  being  brought  out  or 
had  moved  off  the  campus.  At  one  time, 
they  reported  only  a  few  officers  of  the  high- 
way patrol,  I  believe  at  the  alimini  build- 
ing— and  what  is  the  cause  of  that  maneu- 
vering back  and  forth?" 

Governor  Johnson:  "Many  of  the  cars  were 
leaving — some  of  them  hauling  different 
people  who  had  been  hurt.     In  addition  to 
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^jjat trying  to  get   out   of  the  gassed   area 

Igecause  of  the  heavy  concentrations  of  gas. 
They  were  not  equipped  to  operate  In  such 
s  melee  as  that.  That  is  the  reason  that 
many  of  them  had  pulled  off  back  from  the 
scene  of  the  rioting — because  they  were  over- 
come by  gas  the  same  as  the  students  and 
others  who  were  present." 

Hewsman:  "Governor,  were  you  there  on 
the  campus  when  the  disturbances  began?" 

Governor  Johnson:  "No.  I  was  not  present. 
Officer  (Gwln)  Cole,  the  investigator  from 
the  [Mississippi]  highway  patrol,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time.  I'd  like  for  Mr.  Cole  to  tell 
you  what  had  happened." 

Officer  Gwin  Cole:  "1  was  standing  In  the 
street  In  front  of  the  Lyceum  Building 
There  were  about  200  marshals,  I  would  say. 
surrounding  this  building  and  Army  trucks 
sitting  In  front  of  the  building  that  brought 
the  marshals  In,  highway  patrolmen,  sheriffs, 
and  deputy  sheriffs,  and  other  officers  were 
engaged  In  getting  these  students  back  out 
of  the  street,  on  the  curb — they  were  heck- 
ling the  marshals  and  some  of  them  were 
heckling  us  and  throwing  cigarette  butts 
and  what  have  you.  And  all  at  once  I  saw 
a  chief  duty  marshal.  Mr.  James  P.  Mc- 
Shane— he  shouted,  'Let  em  have  It — gas.' 
And  I  dropped  down  to  my  knees — the  ga.'; 
was  coming  by  me  and  over  my  head  fired 
from  these  guns  and  I  dropped  down  to  my 
knees — and  I  saw  him  run  back  in  the  Ly- 
ceum Building.  I  followed  him  with  my 
eyes  full  of  gas  and  I  got  Inside  the  building 
and  I  told  him,  I  said  'That's  the  dirtiest 
trick  that  I  have  ever  seen  done.'  And  he 
dropped  his  head  and  walked  off  and  Mr. 
(Deputy  U.S.  Attorney  General)  Katzenbach 
of  the  Justice  Department  walked  up  to  me 
and  told  me  he  was  sorry  but  somebody 
Jumped  the  gun.  And  that's  when  the  riot 
started." 

Newsmen  to  Governor:  "What  did  you  find 
when  you  reached  the  campus?" 

Governor  Johnson:  "When  I  reached  the 
campus,  I  found  the  entire  area  covered  with 
gas — there  had  evidently  been  tons  of  It  that 
had  been  released — I  found  that  a  lot  of  It 
had  been  shot  Into  the  dormitories  .-  i  they 
bad  driven  the  students  from  their  dormi- 
tories out  onto  the  campus.  I  found  that 
It  was  so  heavy  that  you  couldn't  stay  in 
there  unless  you  did  iaave  gas  masks  and 
when  I  got  there  I  contacted  Colonel  (T.  B  ) 
Birdsong  (director,  MIsslselppI  highway  pa- 
trol) and  Officer  Cole  and  had  them  go  with 
me  to  the  Lyceum  Building  to  see  Mr.  John 
Doar  of  the  Justice  Department  and  Mr. 
Katzenbach.  And  I  told  them  at  that  time 
the  highway  patrol  wanted  to  help  and  co- 
operate In  any  way  that  they  could  but  that 
they  could  not  operate  on  the  campus  in 
that  gas — that  If  they  would  stop  shooting 
the  gas  we  felt  that  it  would  die  down  where 
we  could  come  in  and  help  them,  but  that 
the  other  proposition  was  that  we  -ould  set 
up  road  blocks  and  prevent  others  from  com- 
ing onto  the  campus.  Mr.  Doar  said  he 
thought  that  was  the  thing  that  needed  to 
be  dune — set  up  the  road  blocks,  and  we  set 
the  road  blocks  up  and  kept  people  out  all 
night  and  until  the  following  morning  when 
our  highway  patrolmen  were  relieved  at  the 
point  of  bayonets  by  the  troops.  They 
walked  around  to  their  backs  and  ordered 
them  to  move  and  used  curse  words  and  ran 
them  off  after  we  had  helped  them  all  night 
long." 

Newsman:  'What  about  the  report  from 
the  Attorney  General  last  night  that  at  one 
point  the  highway  patrol,  I  think  he  men- 
tioned possibly  160  of  them  in  some  80  cars, 
parked  a  half  mile  from  the  campus?" 

Governor  Johnson:  "They  gave  orders  for 
them  to  come  down  there  so  that  they  would 
all  be  available  for  further  orders.  They  had 
left  there  in  the  Lyceum  Building — the  high- 
way patrol  had  left  a  walkie-talkie  radio  In 
order  that  we  might  have  connection  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department  officials  there 


and  the  highway  patrol — so  that  we  could 
help  them  In  the  ways  In  which  It  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  help  them.  We  had  to  call 
the  men  to  theee  concentrations  so  we  could 
talk  to  them  and  give  them  the  orders  and 
have  the  roadblocks  set  up." 

Newsman:  "In  other  words,  those  150  were 
waiting  for  instructions  on  roadblocks  in 
accordance  with  John  Doars  wishes?  ' 

Governor  Johnson:  "A  large  part  of  our 
patrolmen  were  there:  a  good  many  of  them 
were  still  around  the  edges  of  the  campus 
where  they  could  of>erate  effectively." 

Newsman:  "How  long  do  you  think  the 
situation  can  continue  up  there  as  it  Is 
now?" 

Governor  Johnson:  "That  would  be  a  very 
d.fflcult  thing  to  say.  strictly  because  of  this 
use  of  the  troops  as  an  excuse  to  come  in 
there  and  to  have  a  tremendous  buildup.  I 
think  actually  what  was  trying  to  be  done, 
they  were  trying  to  keep  from  doing  the  same 
thing  that  Elsenhower  did  at  Little  Rock. 
They  provoked  this  incident  in  order  that 
these  troops  could  have  an  excuse  to  come 
in  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  many 
of  the  troops  were  already  on  the  way  to  the 
Oxford  campus  when  I  left  Jackson  to  go  to 
Ole  Miss.' 

Newsman:  ""You  think  It  was  a  deliberate 
provocation,  sir?"' 

General  Johnson:  "'That  is  the  only  thing 
that  I  can  see.  because  evidently  those  orders 
had  been  given  a  long  time  previous  to  this 
incident  for  the  MP's  to  have  been  able  to 
get  in  there  as  quickly  as  they  did,  and  then 
the  crowd  from  Georgia  being  called  in  at 
the  same  time  when  I  was  headed  for  Ox- 
ford— the  Kosciusko  (Mississippi)  unit  of 
the  National  Guard.  I'd  say  this — since 
there  is  a  question  about  who  started  It — I 
do  feel  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people,  in  order  that  this  sort  of  thing  may 
never  happen  again  in  this  country — I  do 
think  that  the  truth  ought  to  come  to  light 
through  a  congressional  investigation,  and 
It  ought  to  be  done  quickly  before  any 
changes  are  made." 

THE  USE  OF  TROOPS  WAS  ILLEGAL 

Literally  thousands  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  Including  units  of  the 
lOlst  and  82d  Airborne  Division,  moved  onto 
the  university  campus  and  Into  the  small 
town  of  Oxford.  Citizens  were  arrested  and 
searched  without  proper  warrant,  shoved 
around  at  bayonet  point,  detained  for  long 
periods  without  cause,  and  many  were  de- 
prived of  personal  property  by  force.  And 
yet  martial  law  was  never  declared. 

The  invasion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  by 
armed  troops  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
In  direct  violation  of  article  IV  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,    which    states: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion:  and  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  ( when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened »  against 
domestic  violence." 

There  was  no  such  application  made  by  the 
legislature  or  executive  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  United  States  did  not  protect  the 
State  of  Mississippi  against  Invasion  as 
guaranteed  under  article  IV  of  the  US  Con- 
stitution, but  rather  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  President  Kennedy  and  the 
US  Attorney  General  did.  without  legal  au- 
thority, cause  Oxford.  Miss  .  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  t-o  be  Invaded  and 
occupied  by  Armed  Forces  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  Is  no  express  grant  of  power 
in  the  Constitution  that  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  xise  Federal 
troops  as  he  did  In  Oxford  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi. 

The  federalization  of  the  Mississippi  Na- 
tional Guard  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  circumstances  In  this  case 


was  in  direct  violation  of  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  states: 
"A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be   infringed." 

The  calling  of  the  Mississippi  National 
Guard  Into  Federal  service  deprived  the  State 
of  Mississippi  of  the  security  of  the  militia 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  State  had 
withdrawn  from  It  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  very  source  of  Its  State  power  to 
enforce  law  and  order  In  Oxford.  Miss. 

Prior  to  the  use  of  troops  at  the  university. 
Senator  John  Stennis.  of  Mississippi,  stated  : 
"It  is  shocking,  to  me,  that  consideration 
would  be  grlven.  even  for  a  moment,  to  the 
use  of  troops.  The  Meredith  case,  now  pend- 
ing ...  In  the  Federal  courts,  is  strictly  a 
civil  matter,  and  all  the  proceedings  In 
connection  with  It  should  be  confined  to  the 
civil  authorities." 

Senator  Stennis  pointed  out  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
vened "so  he  said"  as  amicus  curiae  (friend 
of  the  court).  The  Senator  then  stated:  "I 
bring  up  this  point  expressly  at  this  time, 
because  It  relates  to  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1957,  which  then  contained  what  was  called 
title  in. 

""Title  in  proj>osed  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  exactly  the  same  authority  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  exercising  today 
in  this  case.  Title  III  was  debated  for  a 
long  time  on  this  floor;  and  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  the  Senate — by  a  vote  of  52  to  38 
struck  that  provision  from  the  bill." 

"But  that  is  not  all.  The  vote  I  have  men- 
tioned was  taken  in  1957.  But  in  1960  an- 
other vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
same  provision,  In  substance;  perhaps  a  few- 
words  were  changed,  but  the  substance  was 
the  same.  Again,  part  3  was  stricken  from 
the  bill,  that  time  by  a  vote  of  55  to  38." 
"That  Is  ret  all  In  1961.  title  III  or  its 
substance,  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriation  bill.  The  Senate  again 
rejected  title  III — this  time  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  42." 

"In  the  brief  span  of  less  than  5  years,  on 
three  separate  occasions  this  Identical  pro- 
posal or  proposed  authority  has  had  Its  day 
In  this  legislative  Chamber,  and  every  time 
It  has  been  voted  down." 

"The  use  of  Federal  troops  In  Mississippi 
or  in  any  other  State  Is  an  exercise  of  a 
power  of  a  police  state  at  Its  worst.  I  be- 
lieve such  action  Is  Illegal." 

"So,  I  think,  at  all  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government,  among  all  authorities,  this  is  a 
time  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  with  calmness, 
and  to  have  a  prayerful  consideration  of 
the  major  points  involved  not  Just  for  my 
State,  but  for  all  States  and  all  the  people 
of  our  great  United  States.  We  should 
calmly  weigh  the  consequences.  How  many 
red  lights  are  we  running  by?" 

A    BROKEN    PROMISE 

Governor  John  Patterson,  of  Alabama,  for- 
merly one  of  President  Kennedy's  strongest 
supporters  In  the  South,  on  September  29. 
1962,  wired  the  President's  brother,  Robert 
Kennedy.  U.S.  Attorney  General.  "I  wish  to 
remind  you  of  your  pledge  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1960  that  Fed- 
eral troops  would  never  be  vised  against  the 
Southern  States."  Governor  Patterson  re- 
ceived his  answer  on  September  30  when  the 
Federal  troops  were  sent  Into  Oxford,  Miss. 

desire    for    EDUCATION 

There  are  two  Important  facts  which  cause 
one  to  doubt  that  James  Meredith's  enroll- 
ment at  the  university  was  a  sincere  desire 
to  obtain  an  education.  On  October  9,  1962, 
it  was  revealed  by  Aaron  Henry.  Mississippi's 
president  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Associated  Press,  that  the 
James  H.  Meredith  case  has  "already  cost  it 
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upwards  of  $30,000."  That  same  day  James 
H.  lieradlth  In  an  Interview  with  the  Aaso- 
«Ut«d  PrvM  criticised  the  U.S.  Army  for 
Mgrsgatlnc  the  Army  troops  at  Oxford.  Is 
be  a  sincere  student  or  is  he  a  spokesman 
for  the  NAACP? 

HOT  "THl  LAW  OF  IHB  LAND"  BUT  BATHER  "THE 
LAW  or  THX  CASK" 

Wlien  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  became  a  Uving  dociunent.  the  world 
waa  given  for  the  first  time  a  government 
upon  the  premise  that  people  as  individuals 
•re  endowed  with  the  rights  of  life,  liberty 
and  property,  and  with  the  right  of  local 
self-government.  The  people  and  their  local 
governments  formed  a  central  government 
and  conferred  upon  It  certain  stated  and 
limited  powers  and  those  necessarily  Implied 
therefKHn.  All  other  powers  were  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 

The  tragedy  which  has  occurred  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  arose  from  a  differ- 
ence between  one  of  the  sovereign  States  and 
our  Central  Government.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen,  however  humble  he  may  be, 
to  stand  covu-ageously  against  whatever  he 
conscientiously  believes  to  be  the  exercise 
of  power  beyond  the  constitutional  rights 
conferred  upon  our  Federal  Government. 
This  is  also  true  of  any  one  of  the  sovereign 
States  whenever  it  acts  to  protect  the  powers 
reserved  to  It  and  the  other  States  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Missis- 
sippi acted  through  its  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  attorney  general,  legislature  and 
Its  other  public  officials.  Such  action  is  not 
defiance  of  the  law  or  defiance  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  Attorney 
General.  Such  action  Is  an  exercise  of  the 
heritage  of  freedom  and  liberty  under  the 
law. 

The  courts  of  our  land  and  particularly 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  and  receive  our  deference  and 
respect.  Yet,  their  decisions  are  not  now 
and  never  have  been  "the  law  of  the  land." 
Such  decisions  are  "the  law  of  the  case." 

Article  VI,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  that : 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

In  1022,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Charles  Warren,  in  volume  2, 
Warren,  "The  Supreme  Court  in  the  United 
States  History,"  at  page  748,  stated: 

"However  the  Court  may  Interpret  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  it  is  still  the 
OonsUtutlon  which  is  the  law  and  not  the 
decision  of  the  Court." 

Alfred  J.  Schweppe,  one  of  the  outstanding 
constitutional  lawyers  in  the  United  States, 
formerly  dean  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton School  of  Law,  said  in  an  article  appear- 
ing In  the  American  Bar  Association  Joxirnal 
in  February,  1958: 

"Thus,  the  lawmaking  power  is  In  Congress 
alone.  Only  Congress  makes  the  law  of  the 
United  States.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
district  court  decisions  are  not  'law  of  the 
United  States'  in  the  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory sense,  suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point 
that  they  are  merely  decisions  between 
parties  to  a  case  or  controversy  which  declare 
what  law  is  binding  between  those  parties. 
They  do  not  bind  any  person  anywhere.  On 
the  other  hand,  laws  of  the  United  States' 
passed  by  Gongress  bind  everybody  every- 
where within  the  Jtu-isdiction  of  the  United 
States." 

If  there  is  one  thing  clear  from  the  history 
Of  our  Nation  and  from  the  plain  words  of 
the  Constitution,  it  is  the  proposition  that 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  is  not  "the 
law  of  the  land." 


[From  CoWGBxssioNAL  Record] 
Law  IcNousa 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  W.  J.  Bbtan 
DORN,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Tuesday,  October  2,  1962) 
Mr.  DoRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  ar- 
ticle   by   David    Lawrence    appeared    In   the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  Monday,  October  1. 
Meet  of  the  members  of  the  American  bar 
agree    with    the    thinking    advanced   by    Mr. 
Lawrence. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department : 

"DUE  PROCESS  OP  LAW  IGNORH> ROOT  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI CONFLICT  SEEN  IN  ILLEGALLY  ADOPTED 
14TH    AMENDMENT 

"(By  David  Lawrence) 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  In  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  which  authorizes  the  use  of  Federal 
troope  to  compel  any  public  educational  in- 
stitution to  admit  a  certain  student  Just  be- 
cause he  demands  that  he  be  enrolled. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  denies  the  Governor  of  a  State  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  by  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dispute  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral authority. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  even  mentions  education  as  one  of  the 
subjects  coming  within  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  CJovernment. 

"Whatever  authority  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Federal  courts  claim  today  in 
this  field  is  derived  from  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  1954 
which  gave  no  legal  reason  but  only  socio- 
logical consideration  as  an  argument  for 
reversing  an  1896  decision  that  permitted 
separate  but  equal  facilities  In  deahng  with 
segregation. 

"The  1954  decision  cited  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  the  basis  for  its  ruling,  but  the 
amendment  was  never  legally  adopted  by  the 
necessary  number  of  States.  In  fact,  the 
legislatures  of  some  of  the  Southern  States 
were  compelled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
by  Federal  troops  to  ratify  It.  Since  this 
happened  In  1868—3  years  after  the  War 
Between  the  States  was  over — the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  never  been 
willing  to  rule  on  the  validity  of  the  process 
by  which  the  14th  amendment  was  allegedly 
ratified. 

"Yet  1  of  the  10  original  amendments — 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  duly  ratified 
In  1791 — does  say  that  no  person  shall  be 
■deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.' 

"Governor  Barnett  nevertheless  has  been 
threatened  with  Jail — without  due  process 
of  law. 

"Last  Saturday  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  in  a  telephoned  address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Convention  at 
San  Francisco,  said  that  the  distinguished 
lawyers  of  Mississippi  had  not  spoken  out  In 
the  battle  over  integration.  Apparently  Mr. 
Kennedy  didn't  note  the  speech  made  in  the 
Senate  Just  2  days  before  by  Senator  John 
C.  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  country.  He  has  sat  on  the 
bench.  He  is  one  of  the  fairest  minded  men 
in  the  Senate.  He  told  of  the  origin  of  the 
case  of  James  Meredith,  the  Negro  applicant. 
as  a  private  suit  against  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Mississippi's  State  University  and  how 
a  learned  Judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
ruled  that  the  Mississippi  college  authorities 
were  Justified  in  denying  admission  to  Mere- 
dith. Mr.  Stknnis  described  the  subsequent 
legal  battles  in  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals. He  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  one  Judge  said  he 
thought  Meredith  would  t>e  a  troublemaker 
and  should  be  denied  admission 
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But  the  main  point  of  criticism  made  b. 
Senator  Stennis  was  that  the  Stete  ^ 
Mississippi  was  being  denied  a  hearing  hr 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat^ 
The  Constitution  specifically  provides  t^t 
the  Supreme  Court  must  hear  as  a  matter 
of  original  Jurisdiction  all  cases  InvolvliS 
a  conflict  between  a  State  and  the  Peder^ 
Government  and  that  the  lower  courts  Ix&vl 
no  right  to  decide  such  a  question  But 
only  one  member  of  the  Highest  Court- 
Justice  Black— ruled  on  it.  though  he  claims 
he  consulted  the  other  Judges  Individually 
since  the  Court  was  not  In  session  He 
doesn't  say  whether  he  did  thU  by  telephone 
or  by  personal  visits,  as  the  case  arose 
recently  during  the  time  the  Supreme  Court 
members  were  on  vacation.  Certainly  no 
opportunity  was  afforded  the  defendants  for 
oral  argument  by  their  attorneys  before  thi. 
entire  Court. 

"  'This.'  says  Senator  Stennis,  is  certainly 
not  Judicial  consideration  of  the  case  on  its 
merits.  This  Is  not  the  type  of  searching 
thought  and  application  of  legal  principle 
which  should  be  given  such  a  serious  case 
Is  It  really  true  that  a  Governor  might  be 
held  in  contempt  of  court,  or  sent  to  Jal' 
or  a  sovereign  State  might  be  Invaded  by 
Federal  troops  and  its  citizens  terrorized  at 
the  point  of  bayonets,  on  this  fragmentary 
attention  by  one  Judge?' 

"Senator  Stennis  also  pointed  out  that  on 
three  separate  occasions  the  Senate  had 
•soundly  defeated  proposals  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  very  authority  to  exercise 
the  powers  which  he  has  assumed.'  Senator 
Stennis  referred  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  a  plaintiff  in  court  for  a 
private  citizen. 

"Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  of  Missis- 
sippi—who  has  been  for  many  years  chair- 
man  on  the  all-lmportent  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate— said  to  the 
Senate : 

"  If  the  day  has  come  when  not  only  a 
citizen  of  Mississippi,  but  also  the  Governor 
of  that  great  State,  can  be  dragged  across  a 
State  line  by  Federal  marshals  or  troops  and 
subjected  to  the  dictates  of  appellate  Judges 
appointed  to  their  cushy  Jol>s  for  life,  then 
Judicial  tyranny  is  a  reality  and  not  a 
fiction.' 

"There  Is  serious  doubt  from  a  legal  sUnd- 
polnt  whether  a  President  has  the  right  to 
send  troops  Into  a  State  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  In  Mississippi.  Thte  corre- 
spondent made  the  same  criticism  5  years 
ago  when  President  Elsenhower  ordered  Fed- 
eral troops  to  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

"Whatever  ones  Individual  feelings  may 
be  about  segregation  or  desegregation,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  express  agreement  with 
Senator  Stennis  that  the  whole  case  should 
be  heard  on  Its  merits  by  the  Supreme  Court 
It  seems  fair  also  to  suggest  that  the  fraud- 
ulent method  of  ratifying'  the  14th  amend- 
ment— on  which  the  whole  series  of  court 
rulings  and  new  Executive  orders  mobilizing 

Federal    military    forces    are    based    today 

should  be  opened  up  for  trial  after  94  years 
of  tragic  silence  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States." 

THE  TRAGIC  LESSONS 

Certainly,  nearly  all  of  mankind  would 
agree  that  the  Oxford  saga  is  a  sad  one. 
Americans  have  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
tragic  events  in  the  history  of  their  beloved 
country — Federal  force  against  a  sovereign 
State,  brother  against  brother,  education  at 
bayonet  point,  violence  at  Its  worst,  the  loss 
of  two  lives.  Injuries  to  many  persons,  ex- 
treme property  destruction,  damage  to  the 
reputation  of  a  great  university,  and  deep 
wounds  that  will  be  long  in  passing. 

At  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  the  need  for  national  unity  has  never 
been  greater,  all  Americans  should  pause  and 
reflect    on    the    tragic   situation    at    Oxford. 
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Was  it  all  really  worth  It?  Is  the  forced  edu- 
cation of  one  man  regardless  of  his  race, 
worth  millions  of  dollars  in  expense,  the  In- 
terruption of  an  education  for  5,500  other 
students,  denial  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  many,  violence,  and  death  and  destruc- 
tion?   We  do  not  believe  so! 

Tyranny  is  tyranny — whatever  the  form. 
It  IB  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
be  alert  when  his  freedom  is  endangered 
Our  forefathers  were  not  without  courage— 
now  the  same  responsibility  to  defend  free- 
dom Is  ours. 

Let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  right  of 
dissent  and  our  freedoms  under  the  US.  Con- 
stitution. In  a  recent  speecl\^.  John  C.  Satter- 
fleld,  a  former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  stated:  "We  must  realize  that  a 
person  or  State  which  tests  whether  or  not 
be  is  or  It  is  bound  by  the  decree  of  any 
court  to  which  he  or  tf  was  not  a  party,  or 
attempts  to  persuade  a  court  to  overrule  any 
one  or  more  of  Its  decisions.  Is  exercising  a 
heritage  of  freedom  which  Is  ours  under  our 
form  of  government  and  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  laws  or  a  defier  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  "^Jates^  In  this  time  of  peril,  these 
truths  shouia^e  recognized  by  all  citizens  of 
our  great  country,  whether  they  be  liberal, 
moderate  or  conservative,  radical,  middle  of 
the  road  or  reactionary.  There  must  be  for- 
bearance and  there  must  be  understanding." 

gvery  citizen  of  this  great  country  must 
recognize  that  otir  Nation  of  liberty  under 
the  law,  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  Is  a 
nation  In  which  men  may  honestly  differ  and 
yet  respect  each  other  This  will  never  be 
attained  until  we  learn  to  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable,  that  might  does  not  make 
right,  that  liberty  under  the  law  means  the 
freedom  of  dissent,  and  that  those  with 
whom  we  disagree  may  nevertheless  be  hon- 
est, law-abiding,  and  patriotic  American 
citizens. 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINE'S  NATIONAL  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d 
day  of  January  1963,  marks  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  45th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
national  independence.  The  sadness  of 
this  day  in  reviewing  events  through  the 
years,  suffered  by  the  Ukrainian  people 
held  in  captivity,  calls  for  a  day  of  lam- 
entation and  mourning.  The  Ukraini- 
an people  were  the  first  victims  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  I  join  with  my 
friends  of  Ukrainian  descent,  in  prayer, 
that  the  presently  suppressed  desires  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  regain  their 
freedom,  be  realized. 

In  America,  where  we  enjoy  all  of  the 
God-given  freedoms  it  is  important  that 
we  keep  alive,  by  open  discussion,  the 
cause  of  Ukrainian  independence.  We 
are  their  only  hope  and  we  must  be  ever 
active  to  keep  alive  their  fires  of  freedom 
and.  further,  by  strengthening  our  po- 
tential military  might,  give  realistic  im- 
petus to  their  belief  that,  some  day. 
these  peoplei>  will  return  to  enjoy  the 
democratic  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty,  and  as  a  nation.  The  flag  of 
aqua  blue  and  yellow  gold  is  unfurled  all 
over    our   land   for    those    pioneers   of 


Ukrainian  ancestry  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  economy  and  culture  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  continu- 
ing protest  of  the  American  people 
against  the  enslavement  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  We  cannot  accept  the  servi- 
tude of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  nation 
without  thinking  that  the  purpose  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  to  restore  to  them  their 
historic  claim  of  freedom  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  in  the  free  world.  We 
have,  through  our  courageous  and  de- 
termined President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  in 
the  recent  Cuban  incident,  shown  these 
devout  Christian  people,  with  a  long  rec- 
ord of  opposition  to  Communist  domi- 
nation, that  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  feared  and  re- 
spected. 

The  day  is  not  distant  when  we  will 
refuse  to  permit  our  enemies  to  retreat. 
The  86th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  militant  in  its  pointed  action  to- 
ward this  end — the  sincerity  of  its  atti- 
tude toward  captive  nations  and  their 
leaders  was  reflected  in  the  passage  of 
the  Captive  Week  resolution.  Public 
Law  86-749.  authorizing  a  Shevchenko 
statue  and  honoring  this  "Europe's 
Freedom  Fighter,"  House  Document  No. 
445. 

At  the  insistence  of  Representative 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  in 
the  87th  Congress  and  presently  in  the 
88th  Congress.  House  Resolution  14 
urges  the  formation  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  It  is  of 
monumental  importance  for  the  United 
States  to  further  impress  all  of  the  peo- 
ples \»'ithin  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Soviet  nation  that  our  determined  for- 
eign policy  be  accentuated  in  purpose 
to  strongly  symbolize  to  the  world  the 
determination  of  the  American  people, 
reflected  by  the  Congress,  to  work  toward 
the  liberation  of  those  captive  nations. 

The  United  States  must  destroy  the 
false  image  of  the  capitalist  system  and 
its  leaders.  These  are  set  up  by  our 
enemies  as  mental  figments  of  clever 
propaganda — the  method  used  to  influ- 
ence the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
to  transfer  their  loyalties  and  support 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must,  in  our  future  actions,  not 
only  contrive  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, but  must,  by  every  means, 
counteract  false  propaganda  within  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  and  its  satellites,  to 
thus  weaken  our  enemies  from  within. 

The  victory  of  this  age  of  the  cold  war 
will  only  be  ours  when  the  internal  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  states  will  be  weak- 
ened. This  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  destroying  the  Russian  image  of 
r>ower  and  falsity  of  purpose. 

The  freedom-loving  patriots  within 
these  captive  nations,  armed  with  the 
truth  and  realistic  proof,  can  cause  such 
a  measure  of  unrest  and  confusion  that 
enormous  military  forces  will  be  needed 
for  security  surveillance. 

This  aroused  populace,  flexing  its 
muscles  of  freedom,  will,  in  itself,  weaken 
and  destroy  the  stability  of  the  controls 
at  Moscow.  It  will  hasten  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  and  result  in  independence  and 
freedom  among  all  nations  at  the  new. 


extended  frontier  of  peace.  We  must 
persevere.  We  owe  it  to  the  Ukrainian 
people;  they  must  be  free. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY—A CASE  FOR  THE  NATION 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
malignancy  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion is  eating  through  the  fiber  of  Amer- 
ica's economy,  education,  morality,  and 
international  leadership.  Some  kind  of 
employment  discrimination  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  industry,  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  current  staggering  welfare 
assistance  costs  bs  well  as  to  the  disil- 
lusionment of  high  school  students,  in- 
creased school  dropouts,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime.  Inequality  of  op- 
portunity strikes  at  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  the  democratic  ideal.  Persistent 
employment  discrimination  in  the  United 
States  csists  doubts  upon  our  sincerity  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  individual  liberty 
and  human  dignity  throughout  the 
world. 

Elimination  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation is  a  national  problem,  not  limited 
to  any  particular  city  or  region  of  the 
covmtry.  As  a  national  problem  it  must 
be  confronted  and  resolved  by  national 
policy  and  procedure.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  anguish  and  spiritual  suffer- 
ing of  our  fellow  citizens  who,  as  a  result 
of  discrimination,  are  unable  to  get  jobs 
commensurate  with  their  abilities.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  immeasurable 
loss  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  economy  of 
unused  skills  and  undeveloped  potential- 
ities. We  can  no  longer  endure  the  in- 
calculable loss  of  international  prestige 
and  good  will  when  the  Nation's  dis- 
criminations are  broadcast  throughout 
the  world. 

Twenty -four  States  have  enacted  fair 
employment  practices  laws.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  one  of  our  distinguished  citi- 
zens, the  Honorable  Terry  Sanford.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  great  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, called  upon  his  fellow  citizens  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  job  oppor- 
tunities in  that  State.  He  is  certainly 
to  be  commended.  However,  a  State-by- 
State  declaration  and  implementation  of 
fair  employment  prsustices  is  not  enough. 
There  are  now  100  million  i>eople  not 
covered  by  State  laws.  State  laws  vary 
greatly  in  coverage  and  effectiveness. 
State  commissions  have  encountered  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing  with  large,  multiphased 
operations  of  businesses  in  interstate 
commerce.  Therefore,  the  task  falls  to 
the  Congress  to  immediately  declare  and 
implement  a  national  policy  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  rid  America 
of  this  virulent  infection. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  405)  to 
establish  a  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  with  power  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  einpl03mient 
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on  account  of  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional orlRin.  ancestry,  or  age.  It  is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  realizing  the  urgent  necessity  for 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
This  bin,  \^en  implemented,  will  remove 
arbitrary  barriers  and  open  the  doors  to 
greater  job  opportunity,  and  conse- 
quently increased  employment  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  Immediate  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  make  real  our  claim  of 
leader  of  the  free  world.  Let  us  not 
delay. 

DEMOCRATIC  OBJECTORS  ON  CON- 
SENT AND  PRIVATE   CALENDARS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress  the  official  objec- 
tors on  the  Democratic  side  for  the  Con- 
sent and  Private  Calendars  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Consent  Calendar:  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bo- 
land  ].  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McFallL 

Private  Calendar:  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
land],  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill  1. 
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SAFETY   DOUBTS   STEM   PROM 
MAGAZINE'S  ERRORS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  19  issue  of  Saturday  Evening 
Post  there  were  two  articles  and  an  edi- 
torial which  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  air- 
ways and  the  level  of  safety  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  travel  by  air.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  its  Admin- 
istrator. N.  E.  Halaby,  were  criticized, 
accused  of  impeding  the  investigation  of 
an  airline  accident  and  failing  to  do 
even'thing  possible  to  raise  safety  levels. 
The  Administrator  and  the  Agency  have 
taken  exception  to  the  material  on  the 
grounds  that  much  of  it  is  untrue  and 
that  it  presents  a  distorted,  damaging 
view  of  U.S.  air  commerce.  To  help  put 
the  situation  into  perspective,  the  Agency 
brought  to  public  attention  last  week  a 
number  of  the  errors  along  with  the 
facts  in  the  case.  This  material,  which 
includes  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  Is  hereby  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  so  that  all  interested  in  this  crit- 
ical field  of  air  safety  can  better  eval- 


uate the  situation  as  described  in  the 
magazine : 

Ais   Safety   Doubts   Stem   From    Magazines 
Erxors 

The  January  19  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  carries  two  stories  and  an  editorial 
on  U.S.  civil  aviation.  This  material  con- 
tains errors  which  cast  grave  doubt  on  the 
high  level  of  air  safety  today.  Two  of  them 
are  so  serious  they  must  be  answered  im- 
mediately. 

In  writing  about  the  March  1  crash  of 
American  Airline  Flight  One,  the  magjiziue 
says  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  interfered 
with 


that  the  entire  maneuver  was  characterized 
by  smooth  continuous  movement  with  no  la 
dication    of   recovery    action    being   diBf»i.n* 
ible."  "»cern. 

Page  14:  "Last  week.  10  months  later  the 
Board  announced  iU  findings.  The  probabla 
cause  of  the  crash— a  rudder  control  mal- 
function sparked  by  a  tiny  pencll-lentrth 
wire  one-si.xteenth  of  an  inch  thick." 

Pact:  From  the  CAB  report;  "The  Board 
determines  that  the  probable  cause  of  this 
accident  was  a  rudder  control  system  mal- 
function  producing  yaw  sideslip  and  roll 
leading  to  a  loss  of  control  from  which  re- 
covery  action   Wiw  not  effective. 


and     impeded     the    Civil     Aeronautics  p^^^  ,c     ..-m,„         ..  w  v. 

Board's  investigation.    This  Is  not  true     The      i„  Mfrrlfv..!^    T  F.^  "'''^  morning 

PAA  assumed  its  proper  role  as  provided  in      1 '       /vh .  ,^  m.  /r^  °f  ^^^  """^^  "P*^' 

-      -  ^  sue,  exhaustive,  and  frustrating  In  history- 

It  was  barnacled  with  an  uglv  cluster  nf  r.K 


the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  ttated   this  today; 

"When  it  became  apparent  in  early  1961 
that  Mr.  N.  E.  Halaby  and  I  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed respectively  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator and  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  we  agreed  to  devote  whatever 
efforts  were  necessary  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  coordination  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  agencies.  We  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  these 
matters.  The  result  is  the  greatest  measure 
of  cooperation  these  two  agencies  have  ever 
known. 

"With  reference  to  the  investigation  by  the 
CAB  of  the  American  Airlines  Flight  One  ac- 
cident, the  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  cooperated  fully  with  the  Board. 
The  assertion  that  FAA  obstructed  the  in- 
vestigation or  that  there  is  feud  between 
the  two  agencies  Is  contrary  to  fact. 

"Mr.  Halaby  and  I  have  Joined  forces  to 
promote  cooperation  of  our  agencies  In  the 
public  interest.  Within  our  Jurisdictions 
this  public  interest  Is  in  the  safety  of  flight. 
Flying  is  safe  today;  the  statistics  for  1962 
indicate  0.34  fatalities  per  100  million  pas- 
senger miles  of  domestic  echeduled  avia- 
tion— the  second  best  year  in  aviation  his- 
tory. While  we  seek  the  ideel  of  a  complete 
absence  of  accidents,  we  are  pleased  that 
scheduled  commercial  flying  is  the  safest 
mode  of  travel  today." 

In  another  story,  the  magazine  strongly 
Implied  that  the  Nation's  air  traffic  control- 
lers operate  on  the  verge  of  nervous  dis- 
order. This  also  gives  a  false  and  extremely 
unfair  impression.  They  are  a  calm,  com- 
petent group  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
who,  working  In  a  system  that  la  being  con- 
stantly Inaproved,  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  fine  safety  record  U.S.  civil  avia- 
tion has  made  in  recent  years. 

A  detailed  commentary  on  the  material  in 
the  January  19  issue  is  attached. 


Federal     Aviation     Agency      Memorandum. 

jAiruAXT  15,  1962 
Subject;    An    article    entitled    "The    End    of 
Plight  1,"  by  Trevor  Armbrlster.  appear- 
ing  In   the   Saturday   Evening    Post   for 
January    19,    1963,   carries   a  number  of 
errors,  the  most  Important  of  which  is 
that    the    PAA    had    no    business    being 
concerned  with  the   accident  Investiga- 
tion and  that  the  Agency  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics    Board    were   at    cross    pur- 
poses in  the  investigation.     Because  of 
pubUc  and  congressional  determination 
that  the  two  agencies  work  closely  and 
well  to  assure  flight  safety,  a  number  of 
errors  made  in  the  article  are  repeated 
here    with    a    following    explanation    of 
what  did  happen  and  what  the  truth  is. 
Page  14:  "Suddenly  the  Jet's  nose  lurched 
hard  to  the  left^..  The  plane  banked  sharply 
to  50',  60°.  90   .  then  rolled  all   the  way  over 
on  Its  back." 

Pact:  Prom  the  CAB's  accident  report: 
"Except  for  one  witness  who  testified  that 
the  aircraift  appeared  to  stall  Just  before 
nosing   over,    most    of    the    witnesses    stated 


an  ugly  cluster  of  ob- 
stacles Not  the  le.ist  of  these  was  a  feud 
between  the  two  Government  agencies  In- 
volved." 

Fact:  In  accordance  with  Board  investiga- 
tive procedures,  FAA  technicians  were  aa. 
signed  to  the  various  working  groups  and 
worked  har.d  in  hand  with  Board  investiga- 
tors during  the  course  of  the  investigation^ 
Full  cooperation  and  mutual  and  immediate 
exchange  of  information  existed  at  all  times 
The  Board's  report  makes  this  absolutely 
clear.  Minor  isolated  differences  of  opinion 
could  have  existed  between  Individual  tech- 
nicliuis  as  can  be  expected  during  the  course 
of  a  major  investigation  with  dedicated  in- 
vestigators.  but  there  was  never  any  indica- 
tion of  a  feud  between  the  agencies  nor  U 
there  any  now. 

Page  15:  ■Disintegration  was  total." 
Fact:  Accident  Investigators  and  techni- 
cians recovered  a  considerable  amount  of 
aircraft  structure,  components,  and  system* 
intact,  available  for  inspection  and  func- 
tional testing,  as  explained  in  the  CAB 
ro;)ort 

Page  16.  Reviewing  the  logbook  all  flight 
crews  keep  he  found  this  notation  for  Jan- 
uary 23.  Rudder  and  elevator  are  too  sensi- 
tive.' On  January  28,  'Rudder  kicks  when 
boost  is  turned  on;  nose  goes  to  left.'  That 
was  all." 

Fact:  Referring  to  Docket  SA-366,  Ex- 
hibit No.  5E.  Witness  Huyler,  page  4,  Review 
of  Logbook  Entries.  The  following  log  en- 
tries are  the  ones  previously  referred  to  in 
their  entirety: 

1.  1  23  62.  log  page  2416280  With  alti- 
tude control  on  autopilot  rudder  and  ele- 
vator too  sensitive.  Corrective  action:  Re- 
placed amplifier  computor  checked  OK. 

2.  2  7  62.  log  page  2416288.  Rudder  kicks 
when  boost  turned  on  and  off  nose  goes  to 
left.  Takes  one  unit  nose  left  trim  to  take 
it  out.  (Recelval  flight  to  Boeing  for  ac- 
complishment of  modification  II  with  a  total 
ship  time  of  7.996  hours.)  Corrective  ac- 
tion: Adjusted  system  at  the  tab  and 
rudder.  Ran  picture  pages— operation  satis- 
factory. (This  correction  was  accomplished 
at  the  Boeing  plant.) 

Page  17:  'Gradually  they  deciphered  some 
secrets;  air.speed  220  knots;  altitude  1,860 
feet.  Now  they  could  be  sure  the  Jet  hadn't 
stalled." 

Fact:  Airspeed  and  altitude  would  not  be 
the  only  controlling  parameters  In  deter- 
mining stall  condition  in  this  Instance 
Other  controlling  conditions  can  cause  a  stall 
condition  even  at  relatively  high  Indicated 
airspeeds.  Page  15  of  the  CAB's  accident 
reports  states:  "The  medlam  acceleration 
trace  shows  a  rise  from  1.0  to  1.8  g.  from 
time  1008:26  to  1008:80  at  which  time  an 
abrupt  change  is  recorded  In  a  manner 
indicative  of  heavy  stall  buffet,  which  Inten- 
sifies and  continues  until  Impact."  » 


'  Reference  CAB's  advance  release  copy  at 
aircraft  accident  report — American  Alrllnei. 
Inc  .    Boeing    707-123B.    N    7506A.    Jamaica 

Buy,  Long  Island.  N.T.,  Mar.  1,  1962. 


Page  17-  "As  Cowan  worried  about  lower 
.t  the  answer  to  the  whole  pumJe  lay  un- 
noticed on  the  hangar  floor — chidden  Inside 

fjgyice  called  a  servo.  On  a  Jet  a  servo's 
main  function  Is  to  move  the  control  sur- 
faces electronically   when    the   autopilot   Is 

turned  on." 

Pact:  The  Board  does  not  In  its  report 
conclusively  place  the  cause  of  the  accident 
in  the  servo,  as  the  article  states. 

Page  17:  "Salvage  crews  had  snat:hed  up 
the  rudder  servo  from  American  1  as  far  back 
as  March  2.  But  because  of  its  heavy  black 
housing  seemed  undamaged,  it  hadn't  yet 
been  examined." 

Fact:  In  contrast  to  tliis  statenL-^nt  the 
bousing  of  the  rudder  servo  reflected  sub- 
stantial damage.  Reference:  Docket  SA-366, 
Exhibit  No.  7E,  Witness  Cowan. 

Page  25  of  the  CAB  accident  report  fur- 
ther states:  "A  large  portion  of  the  housing 
of  the  rudder  servo  was  missiufj,  partially 
exposing  the  servo  motor.  The  rate  genera- 
tor end  of  the  motor  was  completely  ex- 
posed." 

Page  17:  "For  the  first  time  since  March  1 
Cowan  felt  he  was  on  to  something.  Delib- 
erately he  asked  to  see  eight  other  servo  units 
on  American's  stock  shelf.  Six  bore  similar 
cuts  and  scratches;  one  still  carried  the 
manufacturer's  seal." 

Pact:  None  of  the  stock  shelf  servo  units 
examined  showed  evidence  of  cuts,  the  word 
cut "  having  Important  and  specific  mean- 
ing in  this  case.  Reference:  CAB  accident 
report,  page  27,  "Eight  spare  servo  xinlt  mo- 
tors from  the  American  Airlines  stock  were 
then  examined,  and  six  of  these  had  the 
same  type  of  scratching  or  gouging  as  found 
on  the  rudder  servo.  Some  of  them  also 
had  similar  indentations  or  Imprints  on  the 
sleeving  enclosing  the  wires." 

Page  17:  "^y  themselves  the  cut  wires 
meant  nothing.  But  open  wires  can  reclose 
in  the  wrong  way.  If  the  wire  ends  had 
crossed,  shooting  18  volts  across  a  circuit 
designed  to  operate  on  5  volts,  the  rudder 
might  have  kicked — violently — and  thrown 
:he  Jet  Into  an  uncontrollable  roll." 

Pact:  A  violent  hard-over  rudder  move- 
ment from  such  a  wiring  failure,  resulting 
in  uncontrolled  roll,  cannot  be  substantiated 
with  results  of  any  testa  made  thus  far. 
The  CAB  reported:  "Plights  were  also  con- 
ducted in  an  attempt  to  duplicate  the  bench 
test  malfunction  while  simulating  approxi- 
mately the  flight  conditions  of  N  7506A.  A 
Boeing  707-131B  was  used  in  the  flight  tests. 
Duplication  of  the  crossed  wires  malfunc- 
tion m  one  maneuver,  starting  from  a  30" 
banked  turn  to  the  left  at  constant  altitude 
produced  In  8  seconds  a  left  rudder  deflec- 
tion of  7*  at  210  knots  IAS,  causing  the 
airplane  to  sideslip  and  to  roll  to  the  left. 
Although  the  hard-over  signal  was  continu- 
ously applied  throughout  the  maneuver  and 
recovery  action  was  delayed  for  4  seconds, 
sufficient  aileron  control  was  available  to 
stop  the  roll  at  56°  In  I'j  seconds  and  then 
to  level  the  wing," 

Page  18:  'This  afternoon,  on  the  assembly 
line.  Cowan  and  his  group  watched  three 
craftsmen  assemble  servo  units.  On  one 
man's  workbench  lay  a  pair  of  tweezers,  he 
hadn't  used  them.  Cowan  asked  why  not. 
The  man  replied  he  used  them  only  now  and 
then  when  he  wanted  to  reach  Ijetween  the 
sleeving  and  the  motor  housing  and  pull 
out  a  cord  to  wrap  around  the  wires. 

"  'Show  me  how  you  do  that,'  Cowan  asked. 
The  man  took  the  tweezers,  reached  down 
and  squeeaed.  Cowan  examined  the  sleev- 
ing. He  saw  no  marks.  Tet  the  tweeaers 
stm  worried  him.  Photographs  were  taken. 
The  spaces  between  the  tweezer  points  pre- 
cisely matched  the  spaces  between  the  marks 
on  the  original  wires.  Soon  afterward  fac- 
tory inspectors  examined  other  servo  units  at 
the  plant.  Six  erf  them  had  punctured  sleev- 
ing, damaged  wires,  and  scratches  on  the 
housing.  Pay  dirt  But  Ctowan's  problems, 
far  from  being  aolred,  were  Just  beginning." 
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Pact:  Prom  the  Board's  accident  report, 
page  28:  "One  of  the  scratched  units  from 
the  American  Airlines  stock  still  l>ore  the 
manufacturer's  seal,  Indicating  that  It  had 
never  been  disassembled  since  last  leaving 
the  factory."  As  a  result  of  these  findings, 
iiispection  of  servo  units  was  made  on  the 
production  line  at  the  manufacturer's  plant. 
Board  investigators  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
FAA  manufacturing  inspectors  who  found 
six  unsatisfactory  units.  Marks,  indenta- 
tions, and  electrical  wire  damage  within  the 
sleeving  were  found  which  was  similar  to 
the  damage  previously  mentioned.  FAA  in- 
.spectors  determined  that  this  damage  had 
occured  aa  a  result  of  improper  use  of 
tweezers  when  tying  the  wire  bundles  to  the 
motor  housing.  Additional  units  were  found 
to  have  marks  and  damaged  protective 
sleeves,  but  no  wire  damage  within  the 
sleeves. 

Page  18;  "The  FAA  can  make  and  enforce 
new  safety  rules  based  on  the  information 
it  gets  from  the  CAB.  but  that  is  the  extent 
of  the  PAA  legal  role.  It  is  not  allowed  to 
muscle  in." 

Fact :  PAA  has  statutory  responsibilities  in 
accident  investigation  as  set  forth  In  section 
701(g)   of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

Page  18:  "On  April  5  the  CAB  related 
Cowan  s  findings  to  the  FA.A.  Next  day.  PAA, 
George  Prill,  sent  wires  to  all  airlines  oper- 
ating 707's,  suggesting  that  neither  yaw 
damper  nor  autopilots  be  used  below  5,000 
feet.  He  said  that  until  flight  tests  could 
be  held,  the  companies  themselves  should 
examine  their  autopilot  systems  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  rudder  servos." 

Fact :  As  a  result  of  the  coordinated  team 
effort,  the  FAA  became  cognizant,  through 
its  representative.  In  addition  to  being  noti- 
fied by  the  CAB,  of  this  condition  and  initi- 
ated immediate  action  which  resulted  in  an 
.\gency  Alert  Bulletin  on  April  6  This  type 
of  action  exemplified  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion which  exists  between  the  two  agencies 
and  particularly  the  technical  staffs. 

Page  18:  "On  April  14  the  flight  tesU  began 
at  Idlewlld.  Their  announced  purpose  was 
to  review  the  noise  abatement  turns  and  also 
to  see  whether  a  serious  autopilot  malfunc- 
tion could  be  controlled  by  the  crew.  One 
top  CAB  official  was  invited  to  come  along. 
He  refused.  FAA  Wi\s  using  a  Boeing  720,' 
he  explained;  the  controls  are  fairly  similar 
but  let's  be  honest;  iU  Just  not  the  same 
airplane  that  American  flew.  Tou  don't  test 
oranges  to  see  if  you  are  going  to  like 
.apples.'  " 

Fact:  Appropriate  technical  representatives 
of  CAB  assisted  the  FAA  In  the  formation 
and  accomplishment  of  its  flight  test  pro- 
gram and  in  the  reduction  of  flight  test  data 
thus  obtained.  The  Boeing  720  in  many 
areas  is  identical  to  the  707  123B.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  control  systems. 
The  areas  of  aerodynamic  differences  are  rela- 
tively small  and  readily  Interpolated.  Elec- 
tronic systems  in  most  areas  would  be  Inter- 
changeable. Hydraulic  systems  are  identical. 
The  airplane  handling  characteristics  are 
recognized  as  being  so  similar  that  pilots  are 
not  required  to  qualify  on  each  model  sep- 
arately A  qualification  on  either  model  is 
recognized  as  a  qualification  for  the  other 
model. 

Page  18:  "FAA's  tests  also  Ignored  other 
important  details.  For  one  thing,  the  Agency 
tried  to  stimulate  the  gross  weight  of  flight 
1  simply  by  reducing  their  own  Jet"s  engine 
tlu-ust.    Aerodynamlcally  that  Is  Impossible." 

Pact:  The  slmtilatlon  of  groas  weight  by  re- 
ducing thrust  was  not  a  part  of  the  tests  to 
investigate  malfunction  of  airplane  control- 
lability. In  these  areas  a  lower  thrust  when 
used  symmetrlcaly  would  not  affect  the  re- 
sults of  a  control  system  malfunction  at  a 
given  velocity.  It  was  only  on  the  demon- 
stration of  the  perfOTmance  of  the  airplane 
in  the  noise  abatement  fllghtftath  that  an  at- 
tempt  was   made   to  use   similar   thrust-to- 


weight  ratio.  It  is  a  common  practice  In 
flight  testing  to  siniulate  various  thrust- 
weight  ratios  when  conducting  performance 
testing. 

Page  18:  "Secondly,  as  the  tests  continued 
the  FAA  simulated  an  autopilot  malfunction 
by  having  their  pilot  shove  his  foot  down 
hard  on  the  rudder  pedal." 

Pact  The  simulation  of  an  autopilot 
malfunction  was  conducted  by  the  use  of 
electronic  equipment  which  would  Introduce 
11. to  the  automatic  pilot  a  hard-over  signal 
such  as  would  actually  occur  In  the  case  of 
an  actual  malfunction.  This  unit  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Boeing  Co.  and  InstaUed  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Boeing  Co.  and  the 
Bendlx  Corp.  to  produce  the  exact  effect  of  an 
aut.opilot  hard-over  electrical  signal.  All 
flight  tests  to  investigate  a  hard-over  In 
the  rudder  axis  were  conducted  using  this 
installation. 

Page  18:  """Van  Epps  pointed  out  that  If  the 
tests  were  to  help  the  investigation  at  all 
they  had  to  duplicate  the  exact  conditions 
existing  on  March  1.  This  meant  that  In 
order  to  take  into  account  the  element  of 
surprise  the  autopilot  malfunction  had  to  l>e 
triggered  electronically.  Van  Epps  even 
offered  to  pilot  the  Jet  himself  during  such  a 
test.  His  offer  was  declined.  "The  net  re- 
sult," he  recalls,  'was  that  I  had  to  decide 
that  we  couldn't  accept  the  FAA's  findings 
as  truly  representative  of  what  actually 
happened."  " 

Fact:  The  exact  conditions  existing  on 
March  1  were  not  known  at  the  time  nor 
are  they  known  now.  The  purpose  of  the 
investigation  was  to  attempt  to  determine 
these  conditions.  As  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing item,  PAA  representatives  did  exactly 
what  Mr.  Van  Epps  is  quoted  as  saj-lng 
should  have  been  done  to  produce  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise.  Mr.  Van  Epps  was  per- 
sonally allowed  to  pilot  the  airplane  during 
autopilot  hard-over  and  rudder  boost  mal- 
function, and  to  participate  in  any  other  test 
phases  he  desires. 

Page  18:  'Furthermore,  said  the  Adminis- 
trator, N.  E.  Halaby.  the  noise  abatement 
turn  prescribed  at  Idlewlld  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  accident.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  PAA.  the  severed  wires  Cowan 
had  found  in  the  servo  unit  were  meaning- 
less.    The  CAB  was  stunned." 

Pact :  The  FAA  never  said  the  severed  wires 
In  the  servo  unit  were  meaningless.  On  the 
contrary,  an  April  20  alert  bulletin  reading 
as  follows  was  Issued ;  "This  telegram  should 
not,  rei>eat,  not,  be  taken  as  deemphasls  o* 
h.azards  of  Ignoring  autopilot  malfunction!' 
but  Is  a  recognition  that  malfunctions  can 
be  handled  by  the  crew  within  normal  pilot 
competence." 

Page  18:  "On  April  17  CAB  Chairman  Alan 
Boyd  wrote  Halaby  strongly  recommending 
that  FAA  require  an  immediate  and  detailed 
examination  of  all  rudder  servos." 

Fact:  The  suggestion  in  Chairman  Boyd's 
letter  of  April  17  had  been  complied  with 
April  6.  This  action  was  in  unanimous 
agreement  with  all  of  the  PAA,  airline,  and 
Board  technical  participants  of  Project  Race. 

Page  18:  "The  PAA  recommended:  "WbUe 
inspection  of  the  servos  Is  desirable,  an  elec- 
trical check  is  acceptable  for  units  already 
installed  In  aircraft.'  On  May  11  Halaby 
answered  Boyd's  letter.  He  declined  to  re- 
quire a  check  on  the  servos." 

Pact:  The  Administrator  called  the  CAB's 
attention  to  the  previously  issued  alert  bul- 
letin which  caUed  for  appropriate  inspection 
of  the  servos.  In  view  of  these  alert  tele- 
grams, the  Administrator  did  not  deem  It 
necessary  to  publish  an  airworthiness  direc- 
tive on  the  same  subject  unless  ftirther  sub- 
stantiation  warranted   such   action. 

Page  18:  "The  theory  sounded  good,  but 
there  were  several  things  wrong  with  It.  Van 
E^ps  Insisted  that  It  was  ridiculous  to  blame 
a  bolt  without  having  any  hard  erldenee, 
and  the  bolt  Itself  was  still  missing.  Boeing 
said  it  had  already  alerted  the  airlines  to  the 
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situation  and  on  four  occasions  suggested 
Inspection.  Tbe  CAB  and  Boeing  tx>tn  asked 
PrlU  to  reconsider.     But  he  was  adamant." 

Pact:  There  is  no  "hard  evidence"  availa- 
ble to  fully  substantiate  either  the  missing 
bolt  theory  or  the  rate  generator  shorted  lead 
theory.  Boeing's  concern  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  missing  bolt  appears  evident  by 
the  company's  actions  in  suggesting  an  In- 
spection and  Issuing,  prior  to  the  American 
Airlines  Plight  One  accident,  a  service  bulle- 
tin which  incorporated  design  changes  to  add 
safety  wiring  that  would  help  Insure  reten- 
tion of  the  bolt.  This  design  change  had 
not  been  Incorporated  into  the  accident 
airplane. 

Page  18:    "On  June   12  he  issued   what  is 
known  In  aviation  as  an  alert  bulletin.     It 
Is  usually  sent  through  channels.     Instead 
Prill  held  a  press  conference." 

Pact:  Pour  newsmen  who  covered  each 
step  of  the  investigation  and  who  were  going 
to  write  about  this  alert  bulletin  were  given 
a  briefing  by  Mr.  Prill  on  this  highly  complex 
equipment  at  the  request  of  the  Agency  In- 
formation officer  who  did  not  feel  qualified 
to  explain  it.  The  alert  bulletin  was  sent 
through  established  channels. 

Page  18:  "Van  Epps  felt  the  bolt  could  not 
have  caused  the  disaster  for  several  reasons. 
Had  it  slipped  out,  it  would  have  flipped 
the  Jet  over  onto  its  back  quickly.  Wit- 
nesses reported  that  the  fatal  roll  was  grad- 
ual." 

Pact:  The  CAB's  accident  report,  pages 
48  and  49:  "The  Board,  therefore,  concludes 
that  a  throttled  rudder  control  valve  mal- 
fimctlon  could  have  been  the  Initiating  ab- 
normality which  resulted  in  the  accident." 

Page  18:  "Second,  tests  proved  there  was 
still  pressure  on  the  rudder  hydraulic-boost 
gage  at  impact.  If  the  bolt  had  fallen  out, 
fluid  would  have  rushed  against  the  rudder 
boost;  the  pressiu'e  would  have  dropped." 

Pact:  The  CAB's  accident  report,  page  45, 
treats  this  point  but  offers  no  such  con- 
clusion. There  are  no  known  test  procedures 
which  could  substantiate  the  existence  of 
pressure  on  the  rudder  hydraulic-boost  gage 
at  Impact. 

Page  18:  "Third,  If  the  bolt  had  dropped 
out,  where  had  it  gone?  The  reason  it  was 
installed  upside  down  was  because  there 
was  no  space  in  the  hydraulic  feed  line. 
There  was  hardly  room  enough  for  it  to  slip 
away." 

Fact:  The  CAB  accident  report,  page  46, 
states,  "It  is  possible  that  the  bolt  could  drop 
out  entirely  free  of  the  bellcrank  and  rod 
end." 

Page  18:  "Furthermore,  the  bolt  theory 
has  been  pretty  well  discredited." 

Pact:  The  Agency  has  no  knowledge  which 
eliminates  the  bolt  as  a  possible  source  of 
the  difficulty,  as  the  CAB  report  states. 

Page  19:  "The  yaw  damper  had  kicked  the 
rudder;  because  the  plane  was  In  a  climbing 
bank  Heist  had  temporarily  lost  all  visual 
reference  to  the  ground;  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  sense  the  sudden  yaw.  By  the 
time  he  knew  something  was  wrong,  it  was 
much  too  late  to  do  anything." 

Pact:  Visual  reference  to  the  ground  is 
not  lost  during  a  climbing  turn  of  the  re- 
ported type  performed  by  American  Airlines 
flight  1. 

PcoKRAL     Aviation     Agency     MEMOTl.^NDUM, 

Jantjabt    15,    1962 
Subject:     Comments    on    Saturday    Evening 
Poet  article  "They  Can't  Afford  To  Walt." 

Page  20:  "We  are  trying  to  provide  service 
to  600-knot  Jets,"  one  controller  complains, 
"with  equipment  designed  20  years  ago  to 
handle  10-knot  battleships." 

Pact:  The  controller  is  probably  talking 
about  VO  horizontal  displays,  designed  orig- 
inally tor  shipboard  use,  which  are  being  re- 
placed with  television -type  bright  tubes  Just 
now    becoming    technlcaUy    available.      No 


shipboard  or  World  War  11  radar  is  used  and 
all  of  It  was  designed  to  handle  aircraft. 

Page  20:  "This  sort  of  thing"  (microphone 
button  Jamming),  says  Controller  Freer, 
"happens  at  least  twice  a  week.  That's 
twice  too  often." 

Fact:  We  have  no  record  of  radio  outages 
at  Chicago  twice  a  week  due  to  microphone 
Jamming.  The  system  is  designed  to  expect 
radio  failure  at  any  time  for  any  reason  and 
have  built  in  procedural  safeguards  to  con- 
tend with  such  emergencies.  In  November 
1962.  however,  the  month  when  Mr.  Arm- 
brlster  visited  O'Hare  Tower,  official  records 
show  three  cases  of  microphone  button  Jam- 
ming. We  have  no  records  or  other  similar 
incidents   at   O'Hare    before    or   since. 

Page  20:  "If  Thomas  ctatistlcs  hold,  there 
will  be  1.000  incidents  In  1963   " 

Pact:  The  statistics  cited  of  controller  er- 
rors were  based  on  oniy  the  qualified  con- 
troller work  force  and  did  not  consider  the 
total  work  force  employees.  Including  clerical 
and  supervisory  personnel  and  assistant  con- 
trollers. Actually,  incidents  are  decreasing. 
Calendar  year  1962  had  a  total  of  263  inci- 
dents as  compared  to  a  total  of  288  Incidents 
which  occurred  In  calendar  year  1961;  and 
19G3  Is  predicted  to  show  slight  Improve- 
ment over  calendar  year  1962. 

Page  21:  "Until  October  1961.  the  wash- 
out rate  at  O'Hare  was  high,  an  astounding 
65  percent  of  the  men  who  came  from  the 
FAA  academy's  8-week  course  or  trans- 
ferred from  smaller  facilities  couldn't  adapt 
to  the  pace." 

Fact:  Of  the  16  trainees  assigned  to  Chi- 
cago in  1961.  7  failed  to  make  the  grade 
(washout  rate  44  percent).  Since  October 
1961,  30  experienced  personnel  have  been 
assigned  to  O'Hare  and  there  have  been  no 
failures  at  O'Hare. 

Page  21:  "There  is  hardly  a  facility  In 
this  country  that  does  not  have  one-third  to 
one-half  of  Its  staff  suffering  from  ulcers." 
Fact :  These  percentages  are  not  supported 
by  available  medical  or  statistical  records. 
In  fact,  during  the  34-month  period  from 
October  1959  through  July  1962.  239  control 
and  communications  personnel  were  sepa- 
rated due  to  death  or  disability.  Of  these, 
28  had  ulcers  and  57  had  a  heart  condi- 
tion. No  findings  to  date  support  claims  of 
abnormal   effects   of  stress   conditions. 

Editorial:  "Comments  on  8-Hour  Shift  and 
No  Lunch  Breaks." 

Fact:  Air  traffic  controllers,  like  policemen, 
nurses,  and  firemen,  and  many  other  health 
and  safety  personnel  are  scheduled  on  8- 
hour  duty  so  that  three  8-hour  shifts  cover 
a  full  24  hours. 

There  are  days  when  work  demands  are 
such  that  lunch  cannot  be  eaten,  but  in 
most  cases,  controllers  are  provided  time  for 
lunch  without  being  charged  for  a  lunch 
break  on  the  basis  that  he  is  available  for 
duty  during  the  full  8  hours.  Additional 
personnel  are  provided  at  busy  locations  to 
arrange  for  relief  and  for  training.  Con- 
trollers have  consistently  resisted  a  longer 
workday  with  a  stated  lunch  hour  (such  as 
8'2  hours  with  i^-hour  lunch  break  like 
other  employees).  Most  favor  an  8-hour  day 
with  lunch  relief  being  contingent  upon 
workload. 

Editorial:  "The  controller,  who  was  han- 
dling nine  aircraft  at  the  time  and  who  had 
worked  for  9  years  without  making  a  mis- 
take, was  blamed  and  was  removed  to  a  less 
active  port." 

Fact:  The  system  and  mt  the  man  was 
blamed.  The  Administrator  publicly  made 
this  statement.  The  system  was  changed  to 
require  pilots  to  report  altitudes  more  fre- 
quently and  no  adverse  action  was  taken 
against  the  controller   in   this  case 

Editorial:  Referring  to  Mr.  Halaby.  'He 
has  bocn  known  to  v.-alk  Irto  a  traffic  con- 
trol center  and  nnnoimce  with  a  rweeping 
gesture  to  the  mm  who  worked  thero.  'Some 
of  you  won't  be  here  the  next  time  I  come.' 
leaving  a  badly  shattered  staff  in  his  wake." 
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Fact:   The  Administrator  never  made  «,• 
statement  or  anything  similar  at  any  ti»«! 
control  center   or  any  other  FAA  lua^u 
tlon.     Since   Mr.   Halaby   became  AdmlBU 
trator.  FAA  has  been  operated  prudenu7«:^ 
economically  but  new  Jobs  liave  been  tor? 
vlded    as    required.      New   positions   totX?" 
5  387  have  been  added  during  the  present  m 
ministration.  1.155  of  which  were  new  eon" 
troller  positions  to  provide  for  the  operattn« 
of   new   towers,    new   radars,   radar  hand^S 
and  other  new  services.     The  Admlnlstrato 
also  pushed  through  a  grade  raise  for  eon 
trollers.  ''™*- 

Among   the   new    facilities   added  were  15 
long-range  radars.  34  control  towers    21  1d 
strument  landing  systems.  12  airport 'survell" 
lance  radars.  30  approach  light  systems   and 
hundreds  of  smaller  aids  and  devices    ' 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  REFORM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H  DOC 
NO.  43) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  most  urgent  task  facing  our  Na- 
tion at  home  today  is  to  end  the  tragic 
waste  of  unemployment  and  unused  re- 
sources, to  step  up  the  growth  and  vigor 
of  our  national  economy,  to  increase  job 
and  investment  opportunities,  to  im- 
prove our  productivity,  and  thereby  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  ability  to  meet 
its  worldwide  commitments  for  the 
defense  and  growth  of  freedom.  The 
revision  of  our  Federal  tax  system  on  an 
equitable  basis  is  crucial  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals. 

Originally  designed  to  hold  back  war 
and  postwar  inflation,  our  present  in- 
come tax  rate  structuie  now  holds  back 
consumer  demand,  initiative,  and  invest- 
ment. After  the  war  and  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  outburst  of  civilian 
demand  and  inflation  justified  the  reten- 
tion of  this  level  and  structure  of  rates. 
But  it  has  become  increasingly  clear- 
particularly  in  the  last  5  years— that 
the  largest  single  barrier  to  full  em- 
ployment of  our  manpower  and  re- 
sources and  to  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  is  the  unrealistically  heavy  drag 
of  Federal  income  taxes  on  private  pur- 
chasing power,  initiative  and  incentive. 
Our  economy  is  checkreined  today  by  a 
war-born  tax  system  at  a  time  when  it  is 
far  more  in  need  of  the  spur  than  the 
bit. 

My  recommendation  for  early  revision 
of  our  tax  structure  is  not  motivated  by 
any  threat  of  imminent  recession,  nor 
should  it  be  rejected  by  any  fear  of  in- 
flation or  of  weakening  the  dollar  as  a 
world  currency.  The  chief  problem  con- 
fronting our  economy  in  1963  is  its 
unrealized  potential — slow  growth,  un- 
derinvestment, unused  capacity  and 
persistent  unemployment.  The  result  is 
lagging  wage,  salary  and  profit  income, 
.smaller  take-home  pay,  insufficient  pro- 
ductivity gains,  inadequate  Federal  rev- 
enues and  persistent  budget  deficits. 
One  recession  has  followed  another,  with 
each  period  of  recovery  and  expansion 
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fadins  out  earlier  than  the  last.  Our 
Bftlns  fall  far  short  of  what  we  could  do 
^  need  to  do,  measured  both  in  terms 
of  our  past  record  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  overseas  competitors. 

Despite  the  improvements  resulting 
from  last  year's  depreciation  reform  and 
investment  credit— which  I  pledged  2 
vears  ago  would  be  only  a  first  step- 
bur  tax  system  still  siphons  out  of  the 
private  economy  too  large  a  share  of  per- 
sonal and  business  purchasing  power 
and  reduces  the  incentive  for  risk,  in- 
vestment, and  effort,  thereby  aborting 
our  recoveries  and  stifling  our  national 
growth  rate. 

In  addition,  the  present  tax  code  con- 
tains special  preferences  and  provisions, 
all  of  which  narrow  the  tax  base  (thus 
requiring  higher  rates),  artificially  dis- 
tort the  use  of  resources,  inhibit  the  mo- 
bility and  formation  of  capital,  add  com- 
plexities and  inequities  which  undermine 
the  morale  of  the  taxpayer,  and  make 
tax  avoidance  rather  than  market  fac- 
tors a  prime  consideration  in  too  many 
economic  decisions. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Reduction  in  individual  income 
tax  rates  from  their  present  levels  of  20 
to  91  percent,  to  a  range  of  14  to  65  per- 
cent— the  14-percent  rate  to  apply  to  the 
first  $2,000  of  taxable  income  for  married 
taxpayers  filing  joint  returns,  and  to  the 
first  $1,000  of  the  taxable  income  of  single 
taxpayers. 

(2)  Reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  from  52  to  47  percent. 

(3>  Reversal  of  the  corporate  normal 
and  surtax  rates,  so  that  the  tax  rate  ap- 
plicable to  the  firet  $25,000  of  corporate 
income  would  drop  from  30  to  22  percent, 
so  as  to  give  particular  encouragement 
to  small  business. 

(4)  Acceleration  of  tax  payments  by 
corporations  with  anticipated  annual 
liabilities  of  more  than  $100,000.  to  bring 
the  corporate  payment  schedule  to  a 
current  basis  over  a  5-year  transition 
period. 

(5)  Revision  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
capital  gains,  designed  to  provide  a  freer 
and  fuller  flow  of  capital  funds  and  to 
achieve  a  greater  equity. 

(6)  Removal  of  certain  inequities  and 
hardships  in  our  present  tax  structure. 

(7)  Broadening  of  the  base  of  the  in- 
dividual and  corporate  income  taxes,  to 
remove  unwarranted  special  privileges, 
correct  defects  in  the  tax  law,  and  pro- 
vide more  equal  treatment  of  taxpayers, 
thereby  permitting  a  larger  reduction  in 
tax  rates  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible and  making  possible  my  proposals 
to  alleviate  hardships  and  inequities. 

The  tax  program  I  am  recommending 
for  enactment  in  1963  would  become 
fully  effective  by  January  1.  1965.  The 
rate  reductions  provide  a  cut  in  tax  li- 
abilities of  $13.6  billion — $11  billion  for 
individuals  and  $2.6  billion  for  corpora- 
tions. Other  adjustments,  some  of 
which  lose  and  some  of  which  gain 
revenue,  would,  on  balance,  produce  a 
revenue  gain  of  $3.4  billion,  leaving  a  net 
reduction  of  $10.2  billion.  Accelerating 
tax  payments  of  large  corporations  to 
a  current  basis  over  a  5 -year  transition 


period  would  reduce  the  effect  on  tax 
receipts  to  $8.7  billion.  These  flgrures 
do  not  include  offsetting  revenue  gains 
which  would  result  from  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  program  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole  and  on  the  level  of  taxable  in- 
come, profits  and  sales — gains  which 
may  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  econ- 
omy recaptures  its  vigor,  and  to  lead  to 
higher  total  tax  receipts  than  would  oth- 
erwise be  realized. 

I.     BENEFITS    TO    THf      ECONOMY 

Enactment  of  this  program  will  help 
strengthen  every  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  bring  us  closer  to 
every  basic  objective  of  American  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Total  output  and  economic  growth  will 
be  stepped  up  by  an  amount  several  times 
as  great  as  the  tax  cut  itself.  Total  in- 
comes will  rise — billions  of  dollars  more 
will  be  earned  each  year  in  profits  and 
wages.  Investment  and  productivity  im- 
provement will  be  spurred  by  more  in- 
tensive use  of  our  present  productive 
potential:  and  the  added  Incentives  to 
risktaking  will  speed  the  modernization 
of  American  industry.  Additional  dollars 
spent  by  consumers  or  invested  by  pro- 
ducers will  lead  to  more  jobs,  more  plant 
capacity,  more  markets  and  thus  still 
more  dollars  for  consumption  and  in- 
vestment. Idle  manpower  and  plant  ca- 
pacity make  this  possible  without  in- 
flation; and  strong  and  healthy  economic 
activity  is  the  best  insurance  against  fu- 
ture recessions. 

Unemployment  will  be  reduced,  as 
firms  throughout  the  country  hire  new 
workers  to  meet  the  new  demands  re- 
leased by  tax  reduction.  The  economic 
prospects  of  our  depressed  areas  will 
improve  as  investors  obtain  new  incen- 
tives to  create  additional  productive 
facilities  in  areas  of  labor  surplus. 
Pressure  for  the  35-hour  week,  for  new 
import  barriers  or  for  other  short- 
sighted and  restrictive  measures  will  be 
lessened.  Companies  and  workers  will 
find  it  easier  to  adjust  to  import  com- 
petition. Low-income  farmers  will  be 
drawn  to  new  jobs  which  offer  a  better 
livelihood.  The  retraining  of  workers 
with  obsolete  skills  will  proceed  more 
quickly  and  efficiently  in  a  full  employ- 
ment climate.  Those  presently  em- 
ployed will  have  greater  job  security  and 
increased  assurance  of  a  full  workweek. 

Price  stability  can  be  maintained.  In- 
flationary forces  need  not  be  revived  by 
strengthening  the  economy  at  a  time  of 
substantial  unemployment  and  unused 
capacity  with  a  properly  constructed 
program  of  tax  reduction.  With  the 
gains  in  disposable  income  of  wage  earn- 
ers there  should  be  less  pressure  for  wage 
increases  in  excess  of  gains  in  produc- 
tivity— and  with  increased  profits  after 
tax  there  should  be  less  pressure  to  raise 
prices.  Inflationai-y  expectations  have 
ended ;  monetary  tools  are  working  well ; 
and  the  increasing  productivity  and 
modernization  resulting  from  new  levels 
of  investment  will  facilitate  a  reduction 
of  costs  and  the  maintenance  of  price 
stability.  This  Nation  is  growing — its 
needs  are  growing — and  tax  revision  now 
will   steadily   increase   our   capacity   to 


meet  those  needs  at  a  time  when  there 
are  no  major  bottlenecks  in  manix>wer. 
plant,  or  resources,  no  emegencies 
straining  our  reserves  of  productive 
ix>wer,  and  no  lack  of  vigoroua  competi- 
tion from  other  nations.  Nor  need  any- 
one fear  that  the  deficit  will  be  financed 
in  an  inflationary  manner.  The  balanced 
approach  that  the  Treasury  has  followed 
in  its  management  of  the  public  debt 
can  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  any  infla- 
tionary push. 

Our  balance  of  payments  should  be 
improved  by  the  fiscal  policies  reflected 
in  this  program.  Its  enactm^it — which 
will  make  investment  in  America  more 
profitable,  and  which  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  American  plants,  thus  cut- 
ting costs  and  improving  our  competitive 
position  in  world  trade — will  proride  the 
strongest  possible  econcHnlc  backing  for 
the  dollar.  Lagging  growth  contributes 
to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar,  and 
the  movement  of  capital  abroad.  Ac- 
celerated growth  will  attract  capital  to 
these  shores  and  bolster  our  free  world 
leadership  in  terms  of  both  our  strength 
and  our  example.  Moreover,  a  nation 
operating  closer  to  capacity  will  be  freer 
to  use  monetary  tools  to  protect  its  in- 
ternational accounts,  should  events  so 
require. 

Consumers  will  convert  a  maj<H'  per- 
centage of  their  personal  income  tax 
savings  into  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, benefiting  their  own  families  while 
generating  stronger  markets  for  produc- 
ers. Even  modest  increases  in  take- 
home  pay  enable  consumers  to  under- 
take larger  periodic  payments  on  major 
purchases,  as  well  as  to  increase  pur- 
chases of  smaller  items — and  either  tjrpe 
of  purchase  leads  to  further  income  and 
employment. 

Investment  will  be  expanded,  as  the 
rate  of  return  on  capital  formation  is 
increased,  and  as  growing  consxmaer 
markets  create  a  need  for  new  capacity. 
It  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  the 
best  means  of  increasing  investment  to- 
day is  to  incrcEtse  consumption  and 
market  demand — and  reductions  in  in- 
dividual tax  rates  will  do  this.  In  addi- 
tion, reducing  the  corporate  tax  from 
52  percent  to  47  percent  will  mean  not 
only  greater  Incentives  to  Invest  but  more 
internal  funds  available  for  investment. 
Reducing  the  maximum  individual  In- 
come tax  rate  from  91  i>ercent  to  65  per- 
cent makes  more  meaningful  the  concept 
of  additional  reward  and  Incentive  for 
additional  Initiative,  effort  and  risk  tak- 
ing. A  rising  level  of  consumer  demand 
will  enable  the  more  than  $2  billion 
worth  of  investment  incentives  provided 
by  last  year's  tax  actions  (the  deprecia- 
tion reform  and  investment  credit)  to 
achieve  their  full  effect.  In  addition,  tax 
refonn  will  reduce  those  distortions  of 
effort  which  interfere  with  a  more  effi- 
cient allocation  of  investment  funds. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  this  additional 
investment  Is  once  again  more  Income, 
therefore  more  consumer  demand,  and 
therefore  still  more  investment. 

State  and  local  governments,  hard- 
pressed  by  a  considerably  faster  rise  in 
expenditures  and  indebtedness  than  that 
experienced  at  the  Pederal  level,  will  also 
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gain  additional  revenues  without  in- 
creasing their  own  tax  rates  as  national 
Income  and  production  expand. 

n.   BXMB^RB  TO  TKS  TAZPATKk 

The  increased  purchasing  power  and 
strengthened  incentives  which  will  move 
us  toward  our  national  goals  will  reach 
to  all  comers  of  our  population  and  to  all 
segments  of  our  business  community. 

Wage  earners  and  low-income  fam- 
ilies will  gain  an  immediate  increase  in 
take-home  pay  as  soon  as  the  tax  pro- 
gram is  enacted  and  new  withholding 
rates  go  into  effect.  While  tax  rates  are 
to  be  reduced  for  every  bracket,  the 
largest  proportionate  tax  reduction 
properly  goes  to  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder.  Accordingly,  in 
addition  to  lowering  rates  in  the  lower 
brackets.  I  lurge  that  the  first  bracket  be 
split  into  two  groups,  so  that  married 
couples  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
$2,000  or  less  (or  single  persons  with 
$1,000  or  less)  receive  a  30-percent  re- 
duction in  their  tax  rate.  Some  one- 
thlrd  of  all  taxpayers  are  in  this  group — 
including  many  of  the  very  old  and  very 
young  whose  earning  powers  are  below 
average.  Many  of  the  structural  re- 
visions proposed  below  are  also  designed 
to  meet  hardships  which  rate  reduction 
<3=  alone  will   not  alleviate — hardships   to 

low-income  families  and  individuals,  to 
older  workers  and  to  working  mothers. 
This  program  is  far  preferable  to  an  in- 
crease in  exemptions,  because,  with  a  far 
smaller  loss  of  revenue,  it  focuses  the 
gains  far  more  sharply  on  those  who 
need  it  most  and  will  spend  it  quickly, 
with  benefits  to  the  entire  economy. 

Middle   and   higher   income   families 
are  both  consumers  and  investors — and 
the  present  rates  ranging  up  to  91  per- 
cent not  only  check  consumption  but 
discourage  investment,  and  encourage 
the  diversion  of  funds  and  effort  into 
activities  aimed  more  at  the  avoidance 
of  taxes  than  the  efficient  production 
of    goods.    The   oppressive   impact    of 
those  high  rates  gave  rise  to  many  of 
the  undue  preferences  in  the  present 
law — and  both  the  high  rates  and  the 
preferences  should  be  ended  in  the  new 
law.     Under     present     conditions,     the 
highest  rate  should  not  exceed  65  per- 
cent, a  reduction  of  29  percent  from  the 
present  rate — accompanied  by  appropri- 
ate  reductions  in   the  middle   income 
ranges.    This  will  restore  an  idea  that 
has  helped  make  our  country  great — 
that  a  person  who  devotes  his  efforts  to 
increasing  his  income,  thereby  adding 
to    the    Nation's    income    and    wealth, 
should  be  able  to  retain  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  results. 

Businessmen  and  farmers:  Everyone 
whose  income  depends  directly  upon 
selling  his  products  or  services  to  the 
public  will  benefit  from  the  increased 
income  and  purchasing  power  of  con- 
sumers and  the  substantial  reduction  in 
taxes  on  profits.  The  attainment  of  full 
employment  and  full  capacity  is  even 
more  important  to  profits  than  the  re- 
duction in  corporate  taxes;  for,  even  in 
the  absence  of  such  reduction,  profits 
after  taxes  would  be  at  least  15  percent 
higher  today  if  we  were  operating  at  full 
emplosrment.  Enactment  of  a  program 
aimed  at  helping  reach  full  employment 


and  capacity  use  which  also  reduces  the 
Gtovemment's  interest  in  corporate  prof- 
its to  47  percent  instead  of  52  percent, 
thus  lowering  corporate  tax  liabilities 
by  a  further  $2.6  billion  a  year— while 
increasing  consumer  demand  by  some 
$8  billion  a  year — will  surely  give  Amer- 
ican industry  new  incentive  to  expand 
production  and  capacity. 

Small  businessmen  with  net  income 
of  less  than  $25,000 — who  constitute 
over  450.000  of  the  Nations  585.000  cor- 
porations— will,  under  this  program,  re- 
ceive greater  reductions  in  their  corpo- 
ration taxes  than  their  larger  competi- 
tors. Under  my  program,  beginning 
this  year,  the  first  $26,000  of  corporate 
taxable  income  will  be  subject  to  a  tax 
rate  of  22  percent  rather  than  30  per- 
cent, a  reduction  of  almost  27  percent. 
This  change  is  important  to  those  small 
corporations  which  have  less  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  capital  markets,  must  depend 
more  heavily  for  capital  on  internally 
generated  funds,  and  are  generally  at  a 
financial  and  competitive  disadvantage. 
Unincorporated  businesses,  of  course, 
will  benefit  from  the  reduction  in  indi- 
vidual income  taxes. 

in.  THE  TAX   PSOGRAM   AND  THE   FEDERAL  BUDGET 

A  balanced  Federal  budget  in  a  grow- 
ing full-employment  economy  will  be 
most  rapidly  and  certainly  achieved  by 
a  substantial  expansion  in  national  in- 
come carrying  with  it  the  needed  Fed- 
eral revenues — the  kind  of  expansion  the 
proposed  tax  revision  is  designed  to  bring 
about.  Within  a  few  years  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  program,  Federal  revenues 
will  be  larger  than  if  present  tax  rates 
continue  to  prevail.  Pull  employment. 
moreover,  will  make  possible  the  reduc- 
tion of  certain  Grovemment  expenditures 
caused  by  unemployment.  As  the  econ- 
omy climbs  toward  full  employment,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  increased  tax 
revenue  thereby  generated  will  be  ap- 
plied toward  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
deficit. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized,  our 
choice  today  is  not  between  a  tax  cut 
and  a  balanced  budget.     Our  choice  is 
between  chronic  deficits  resulting  from 
chronic  slack,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tran- 
sitional deficits  temporarily  enlarged  by 
tax   revision  designed   to   promote   full 
employment  and  thus  make  possible  an 
ultimately    balanced    budget.     Because 
this  chronic  slack  produces  inadequate 
revenues,   the  projected    administrative 
deficit  for  fiscal  1964 — ^without  any  tax 
reduction,  leaving  the  present  system  in- 
tact— would  be  $9.2  bilUon.     The  inclu- 
sion   of    the    tax    program— after    the 
"feedback"  in  revenues  from  its  economic 
stimulus   and   the   acceleration  of  cor- 
porate tax  payments— will  add  only  an 
additional   $2.7   billion  loss  in  receipts, 
bringing  the  projected  deficit  in  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  to  $11.9  billion.    The 
issue  now  is  whether  the  strengthening 
of  our  economy  which  will  result  from 
the  tax  program  is  worth  an  addition 
of  $2.7  billion  to  the  1964  deficit. 

If  the  tax  brake  on  our  economy  is  not 
released,  the  slack  will  remain,  Federal 
revenues  will  lag  and  budget  deficits  will 
persist.  In  fact,  another  recession  would 
produce  a  record  peacetime  deficit  that 
would  far  exceed  $11.9  billion,  and  with- 
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out  the  positive  effects  of  tax  reduction 
But  once  this  tax  brake  is  released.^ 
base  of  taxable  inaane,  wag^^^ 
profits  will  grow,  and  a  temporary  hT 
crease  in  the  deficit  will  turn  into  a  nS' 
manent  increase  in  Federal  reveniS." 
The  purpose  of  cuttmg  taxes.  I  repeat  b 
not  to  create  a  deficit  but  to  increase  in 
vestment,  employment  and  the  proso^i 
for  a  balanced  budget.  ^ 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  reouirf 
that  any  tax  reduction  today  be  offset  bv 
a  corresponding  cut  in  expenditures,  in 
my  judgment.  I  have  proposed  the  mini, 
mum  level  of  Federal  expenditures  need 
ed  for  the  security  of  the  Nation,  for 
meeting  the  challenge  facing  us  in  space 
and  for  the  well-being  of  our  people 
Moreover,  the  gains  in  demand  from  tax 
reduction  would  then  be  offset,  or  more 
than  offset,  by  the  loss  of  demand  due  to 
the  reduction  in  Government  spending 
The  incentive  effects  of  tax  reduction 
would  remain,  but  total  jobs  and  ou^ut 
would  shrink  as  Goverrunent  contract* 
were  cut  back,  workers  were  laid  off,  and 
projects  were  ended. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  favor 
raising  demand  by  a  massive  increase  in 
Government  expenditures.  In  today's 
circumstances,  it  is  desirable  to  seek  ex- 
pansion through  our  free  market  proc- 
esses— to  place  increased  spending  power 
in  the  hands  of  private  consumers  and 
investors  and  offer  more  encouragement 
to  private  initiative.  The  most  effective 
policy,  therefore,  is  to  expand  demand 
and  unleash  incentives  through  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  reduction  and  reform,  cou- 
pled with  the  most  prudent  possible  pol- 
icy of  public  expenditures. 

To  carry  out  such  a  policy,  the  fiscal 
1964  budget  reduces  total  outlays  other 
than  defense,  space  and  interest  charges 
below   their  present   levels — despite  the 
fact  that  such  expenditures  have  risen 
at  an  average  rate  of  7.5  percent  during 
the  last  9  years.     Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment under  this  budget  provides  for 
the  same  number  of  people  to  serve  every 
1 00  persons  in  our  population  as  was  true 
when  this  administration  took  ofHce.  a 
smaller  ratio  than  prevailed  10  years  ago. 
The  public  debt  as  a  proportion  of  our 
gross  national  product  will  fall  to  53  per- 
cent, compared  to  57  percent  when  this 
administration    took   office.     Last   year 
the  total  increase  in  the  Federal  debt  was 
only  2  percent — compared  to  an  8-per- 
cent increase  in  the  gross  debt  of  State 
and  local  governments.    Taking  a  longer 
view,  the  Federal  debt  today  is  only  13 
percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1946 — while 
State  and  local  debt  increased  over  360 
percent  and  private  debt  by  300  percent 
In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments,  the  Federal  cash   budget  would 
actually  show  a  surplus.    Federal  civilian 
employment,    for   example,    is    actually 
lower  today  than  it  was  in  1952.  while 
State  and  local  government  employment 
over  the  same  period  has  increased  67 
percent.    This  administration  is  pledged 
to  enforce  economy  and  efficiency  in  a 
strict  control  of  expenditures. 

In  short,  this  tax  program  will  increase 
our  wealth  far  more  than  it  increases  our 
public  debt.  The  actual  burden  of  that 
debt — as  measured   in   relation   to  our 
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total  output — will  decline.  To  continue 
to  increase  our  debt  as  the  result  of  in- 
adequate earnings  is  a  sign  of  weakness. 
But  to  borrow  prudently  in  order  to  in- 
vest in  a  tax  revision  that  will  greatly 
increase  our  earning  power  can  be  a 
source  of  strength. 

IV     RfQVIREMENTS    FOR    EFFECTIVE    ACTION     AND 
FISCAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

Fully  recognizing  that  it  is  both  de- 
sirable and  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  own  discretion  in  the  ac- 
tual drafting  of  a  tax  bill.  I  recommend 
the  application  of  the  following  basic 
principles  in  this  vital  task: 

A.  The  entire  tax  revision  program 
should  be  promptly  enacted  as  a  single 
comprehensive  bill.  The  sooner  the  pro- 
gram is  enacted,  the  sooner  it  will  make 
its  impact  upon  the  economy,  providing 
additional  benefits  and  further  insurance 
against  recession.  While  the  full  rate 
reduction  program  must  take  effect  grad- 
ually for  the  reasons  stated  below.  I  am 
proposing  that  the  individual  tax  rates 
for  1963  income  be  reduced  to  a  range 
from  18.5  percent  to  84.5  percent,  with 
a  cut  in  the  withholding  rate  from  the 
present  18  percent  to  15.5  percent  be- 
coming effective  upon  enactment  of  the 
law.  This  will  increase  the  disposable 
income  of  consumers  at  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  $6  billion  a  year  in  the  second 
half  of  1963.  Also  the  rate  of  corporate 
tax  on  the  first  $25,000  of  net  income 
would  be  reduced  from  30  percent  to  22 
percent  for  the  year  1963.  Equally  im- 
portant is  action  in  1963  on  the  addi- 
tional individual  and  corporate  rate  re- 
ductions proposed  for  1964  and  1965. 
The  prompt  enactment  of  a  bill  assuring 
this  combination  of  realized  and  pros- 
pective tax  reductions  will  improve  the 
business  climate  and  public  psychology, 
induce  forward  business  planning,  and 
increase  individual  incentives.  It  will 
enable  investors  and  producers  to  act 
this  year  on  the  basis  of  solid  expecta- 
tions of  increased  market  demand  and 
a  higher  rate  of  return.  To  delay  deci- 
sive action  beyond  1963  risks  the  loss  of 
opportunity  and  initiative  which  this 
year  uniquely  offers. 

B.  The  net  amount  of  tax  reduction 
enacted  should  keep  within  the  limits 
of  economic  sufficiency  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Too  small  a  tax  cut  would 
be  a  waste,  gaining  us  little  but  further 
deficits.  It  could  not  cope  with  the  task 
of  closing  a  $30  to  $40  billion  gap  in  our 
economic  performance.  But  the  net  tax 
cut  of  over  $10  billion  envisioned  by  this 
program  can  lead  the  way  to  strong  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  a  larger  revenue 
yield. 

On  the  other  hand,  responsible  fiscal 
policy  requires  that  we  avoid  an  overly 
sharp  drop  in  budgetary  receipts  for  fis- 
cal 1964-65.  and  that  we  hold  the  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  deficit  below  the 
level  which  in  the  past  has  proved  both 
manageable  and  compatible  with  price 
stability.  Therefore,  to  make  these  re- 
ductions possible,  I  propose  a  program: 
'a»  to  phase  the  tax  reductions  over  a 
3-year  period,  with  the  final  step  effec- 
tive January  1.  1965;  (b)  to  couple  these 
reductions,  amounting  to  $13.6  billion, 
with  selected  structural  changes  and  re- 
forms gaining  $3.4  billion  net  in  reve- 


nues; and  (c)  to  offset  the  revenue  loss 
still  further,  during  the  next  5  years  by 
gradually  moving  ttie  tax  payments  of 
larger  corporations  to  a  more  current 
time  schedule,  without  any  change  in 
their  tax  liabilities. 

C.  Tax  reduction  and  structural  re- 
form should  be  considered  and  enacted 
as  a  single  integrated  program.  My  rec- 
ommendations for  rate  reductions  of 
$13.6  billion  are  made  in  the  expectation 
that  selected  structural  changes  and  re- 
forms will  be  adopted,  adding  on  balance 
$3.4  billion  in  revenue  and  resulting  in  a 
net  reduction  in  tax  liabilities  of  no  more 
than  $10.2  billion.  Larger  cuts  would 
create  a  larger  budget  deficit  and  the 
possibility  of  renewed  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Therefore,  should  the  Congress 
make  any  significant  reductions  in  the 
revenues  to  be  raised  by  structural 
changes,  these  reductions  would  have  to 
be  offset  by  substantially  equivalent  in- 
creases in  revenue,  and  this  could  only 
be  achieved  by  sacrificing  either  some  of 
the  important  rate  reductions  I  have  pro- 
posed or  some  of  the  measures  I  am  rec- 
ommending to  relieve  hardship  and 
promote  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  to  solve 
all  tax  problems  at  once  by  the  inclusion 
of  even  more  sweeping  reforms  might 
impair  the  effect  of  rate  reduction.  This 
program  is  designed  to  achieve  broad 
acceptance  and  prompt  enactment. 

Some  reforms  will  improve  the  tax 
structure  by  reducing  certain  liabilities. 
Others  will  broaden  the  tax  base  by  rais- 
ing liabilities  and  will  meet  with  resist- 
ance from  those  who  benefit  from  exist- 
ing preferences.  But  if  this  program  of 
tax  reduction  is  aimed  at  making  the 
most  of  our  economic  potential,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  preferences 
and  special  provisions  also  restrict  our 
rate  of  growth  and  distort  the  flow  of 
investment.  They  discourage  taxpayer 
cooperation  and  compliance  by  adding 
inequities  and  complexities  that  affect 
similarly  situated  taxpayers  in  wholly 
different  ways.  They  divert  energies 
from  productive  activities  to  tax  avoid- 
ance— and  from  more  valuable  or  effi- 
cient undertakings  to  less  valuable  un- 
dertakings with  lower  tax  consequences. 

Some  departures  from  uniform  tax 
treatment  are  required  to  promote  over- 
riding national  objectives.  But  taxpay- 
ers with  equal  incomes  who  are  burdened 
with  unequal  tax  liabilities  are  certain 
to  seek  still  further  preferences  and  ex- 
ceptions— and  to  use  their  resources 
where  they  yield  the  greatest  returns 
after  tax  even  though  producing  less 
before  taxes,  thus  lowering  our  national 
output  and  efficiency. 

Tax  reduction  is  urgently  needed  to 
spur  the  growth  of  our  economy — but 
both  the  fruits  of  growth  and  the  bur- 
dens of  the  resulting  new  tax  structure 
should  be  fairly  shared  by  all.  For  the 
present  patchwork  of  SF>ecial  provisions 
lightens  the  load  on  some  by  placing  a 
heavier  burden  on  others.  Because  they 
reduce  the  tax  base,  they  compel  a  high- 
er tax  rate — and  the  reduction  in  the  top 
rate  from  91  iJercent  to  65  percent,  which 
in  itself  is  a  major  reform,  cannot  be 
justified  if  these  other  forms  of  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  remain. 


The  resistance  to  tax  reform  should 
be  less  when  it  is  coupled  with  more- 
than-offsetting  tax  reductions  benefiting 
all  brackets — and  the  support  for  tax 
reform  should  be  greater  when  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  greater  tax  re- 
duction. Reform,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
includes  top-to-bottom  rate  reduction 
as  well  as  structural  change — and  the 
two  are  inseparable  prerequisites  to  the 
achievement  of  our  economic  and  equity 
objectives.  The  new  rates  should  be 
both  lower  and  more  widely  apphcable — 
for  the  excessively  high  rates  and  vari- 
ous tax  concessions  have  in  the  past  been 
associated  with  esuih  other,  and  they 
should  be  eliminated  together. 

In  short,  these  changes  in  our  tax 
structure  are  as  essential  to  msiximizing 
our  growth  and  use  of  resources  as  rate 
reduction  and  make  a  greater  rate  re- 
duction possible.  The  broader  the  Con- 
gress can  extend  the  tax  base,  the  lower 
it  can  reduce  the  tax  rates.  But  to  the 
extent  that  the  erosion  of  our  tax  base 
by  special  preferences  is  not  reversed  to 
gain  some  $3.4  billion  net,  Congress  will 
have  to  forgo — for  reasons  of  both 
equity  and  fiscal  responsibility — either 
corporate  or  personal  rate  reductions 
now  contained  in  the  program. 

v.  PROPOSALS  FOR  RATE  REDUCTION 

The  central  thrust  of  this  proposed  tax 
program  is  contained  in  the  most  thor- 
ough overhaul  in  tax  rates  in  more  than 
20  years,  substantially  reducing  rates  at 
all  levels,  for  both  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, by  a  total  of  $13.6  billion. 
While  the  principal  components  of  my 
proposals  for  rate  reduction  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  it 
might  be  well  to  specify  them  in  detail 
here. 

1.  Reduction  in  individual  income  tax 
rates.  Personal  tax  liabilities  will  be 
decreased  by  $11  billion  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  rates  from  their  present  levels  of 
20  to  91  percent  to  a  range  of  14  to  65 
percent,  with  appropriate  reductions 
generally  averaging  more  than  20  per- 
cent and  covering  every  bracket.  The 
lowest  14  percent  rate  would  apply  to 
the  first  $2,000  of  taxable  income  for 
married  taxpayers  filing  joint  returns, 
and  to  the  first  $1,000  of  the  taxable  in- 
come of  single  taxpayers — a  reduction  of 
30  percent  in  the  taxes  levied  on  this  new 
bracket,  in  which  falls  the  entire  taxable 
income  of  one-third  of  all  taxpayers. 
The  new  maximum  rate  of  65  percent 
would  enable  those  individuals  who  now 
keep  only  9  cents  out  of  each  additional 
dollar  earned  to  retain  35  cents  in  the 
future.  I  am  attaching  tables  showing 
the  proposed  rate  schedules  for  married 
and  single  taxpayers. 

2.  These  reductions  would  take  place 
over  a  3-year  period : 

For  calendar  year  1963,  I  propose  a 
rate  schedule  ranging  from  18.5  percent 
to  84.5  percent,  reducing  the  appropriate 
withholding  rate  immediately  upon  en- 
actment from  its  present  level  of  18  per- 
cent to  a  new  level  of  15.5  percent.  For 
purposes  of  taxpayer  computations,  the 
new  tax  rates  would  apply  to  the  entire 
calendar  year,  thus  requiring  the  lower 
withholding  rate  to  minimize  overwith- 
holding. 
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For  calendar  year  1964.  I  propose  a 
rate  schedule  ranging  from  15.5  percent 
to  71.5  percent,  effective  for  the  entire 
year  and  accompanied  by  a  with- 
holding rate  of  13.5  percent  beginning 
July  1  of  that  year. 

For  calendar  year  1965  and  thereafter. 
I  propose  a  permanent  rate  schedule 
ranging  from  14  to  65  percent,  main- 
taining the  withholding  rate  at  13  5  per- 
cent. 

3.  Reductions  in  the  corporate  income 
tax  rate  will  cut  corporate  tax  liabilities 
by  $2,6  billion  per  year  (in  addition  to 
the  reduction  of  $2  billion  per  year  pro- 
vided by  the  1962  investment  tax  credit 
and  depreciation  reform),  and  take  ef- 
fect in  three  stages: 

For  calendar  year  1963,  the  present 
normal  tax  of  30  percent,  applicable  to 
the  first  $25,000  of  taxable  corporate  in- 
come (the  entire  earnings  of  almost  half 
a  million  small  corporations)  would  drop 
to  22  percent,  a  reduction  of  almost  27 
percent,  whUe  the  rate  applicable  to  in- 
come in  excess  of  $25,000  would  remain 
at  52  percent,  thus  reversing  the  present 
normal  tax  of  30  percent  and  the  surtax 
of  22  percent.  The  normal  tax  would 
remain  permanently  at  22  percent. 

For  calendar  year  1964,  the  corporate 
surtax  would  be  reduced  to  28  percent 
thereby  lowering  the  combined  corporate 
rate  to  50  percent. 

For  calendar  year  1965  and  thereafter 
the  corporate  surtax  would  be  reduced 
to  25  percent,  thereby  lowering  the  com- 
bined corporate  rate  to  47  percent  and 
ending  the  role  of  the  Government  as  a 
senior  partner  in  business  profits. 

4.  Since  the  $25,000  surtax  exemption 
and  the  new  22  percent  normal  rate  are 
designed  to  stimulate  small  business,  this 
reduction  should  be  accompanied  by  ac- 
tion designed  to  eliminate  the  advantage 
of  the  multiple  surtax  exemptions  now 
available  to  large  enterprises  operating 
through  a  chain  of  separately  incorpo- 
rated units.     I.   therefore,  recommend 
that  legislation  be  enacted  which,  over 
a  transitional  period  of  5  years,  will  lim- 
it to  one  the  number  of  surtax  exemp- 
tions   allowed    an    affiliated    corporate 
group  subject  to  80  percent  common  con- 
trol.    This  proposal  would  apply  both 
to  affiliated  groups  having  a  common  cor- 
porate parent  and  to  enterprises  sharing 
common  Individual  ownership.     It  will 
add   $120  million   annually   to   tax  re- 
ceipts. 

5.  On    the   other    hand,   if    affiliated 
corporations  are  treated  as  an  entity  for 
the  surtax  exemption  and   other  pur- 
poses they  should  be  permitted  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  filing  consolidated  re- 
turns without  incurring  the  present  tax 
or  2  percent  on  the  net  income  of  all 
corporations  filing  such  returns.    The  2- 
percent  tax  was  removed  In  1954  from 
conaoUdated  returns  of  regulated  public 
utility   enterprises;    and  I   recommend 
that  it  be  repealed  for  aU  corporate  en- 
terprises beginning  In  1964.    This  pro- 
posal  will  contribute  to  a  more  realisUc 
coi-porate  tax  rate  structure  and  reduce 
the  adverse  effect  of  high  marginal  tax 
rates  on  growth— at  an  annual  cost  to 
the  Treasury  of  only  $50  million. 

mfLl°*t°?^i,r®^"^"®  ^°^s  ^y  ^  esti- 
mated $1.5  bUlion  per  year  over  the  next 


5  years,  without  increasing  the  actual 
net  burden  of  tax  Uabllity  of  corpora- 
uons.  I  recommend  that  corporaUons 
uitti  an  annual  tax  liablUty  in  excess  of 
$100,000 — which  are  now  on  a  partially 
current  payment  basis— be  placed  on  a 
more  current  tax  payment  schedule  be- 
ginning in  1964.  Under  this  plan,  such 
corporations  would  make  a  first  declara- 
tion and  payment  of  estimated  tax  on 
April  15,  with  subsequent  payments  due 
on  June  15,  September  15,  and  December 
15,  reaching  a  fully  current  basis  similar 
to  that  required  of  individual  income 
tax  payers  after  a  5-year  transition  pe- 
riod. More  current  payment  of  corporate 
taxes  will  strengthen  the  Government's 
budgetary  position,  but  will  not— even 
during  the  5-year  transition  period- 
offset  the  benefits  of  rate  reduction  for 
these  corporations. 

VI.     PROPOSALS     FOR     STRUCTUtAL     REVISION     AND 
REFORM 

The  changes  listed  below  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  single  tax  package  which 
should  be  enacted  this  year.    All  of  them 
should    be    effective    January    1,    1964 
Some  remove  inequities  and  hardships 
and  thus  further  reduce  revenues;  others 
recoup  revenue  by  revising  preferential 
tax  treatment  now  accorded  particular 
types  of  transactions,  enterprises  or  tax- 
payers.    Their  combined  revenue  effect 
makes  possible  $3.4  billion  of  the  $13  6 
biUion  reduction  in  tax  rates,  for  a  net 
reduction    of    $10.2    billion.     But    their 
combined  economic  effect  is  even  more 
important — to  provide  greater  equity  in 
a  broader  tax  base,  to  encourage  the  full 
and  efficient  flow  of  capital,  to  remove 
unwarranted  special  privileges  and  hard- 
ships, to  simplify  tax  administration  and 
compliance  and  to  release  for  more  pro- 
ductive endeavors  the  energies  now  de- 
voted to  avoiding  taxes.    While  rate  re- 
ductions are  also  a  major  reform,  they 
are  in  large  part  justified  and  made  pos- 
sible by  structural  reform— and  the  case 
for  sti-uctural  reform,  in  turn,  would  be 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  substanUal 
rate  reduction. 

These  reforms  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories: 

(A)  Relief  of  hardship  and  encour- 
agement of  growth; 
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maximum  of  $1,000.  Under  present  lo* 
the  standard  deduction  cannot  exceXi  i « 
percent  of  a  person's  income  ^J 
establishment  of  a  minimum  8tand««; 
deducUon  wiU  provide  about  $220  miK 
of  tax  reUef,  primarily  to  those  IdtS 
income  below  $5,000.  ^ 

If  this  proposal  is  adopted,  singir 
mdividuals  would  remain  free  of  incom! 
tax  liability  until  their  incomes  exceSES 
$900  rather  than  the  present  $667  thn^ 
giving  them  the  equivalent  of  an  incr^cf 
in  the  personal  exemption  of  $233  *» 
married  couple,  without  dependentV 
now  subject  to  tax  on  income  in  excJt 
of  $1,333.  would  be  taxed  only  on  incoS 
in  excess  of  $1,500.  A  couple  with  two 
dependents  would  be  taxed  only  on  in 
come  in  excess  of  $2,900.  as  compare 
with  $2,667  under  present  law 

2.  A  more  liberal  child  care  deduction- 
Employed  women,  widowers,  and  di" 
vorced  men  are  now  allowed  a  deduction 
of  up  to  $600  per  year  for  expenses  In 
curred  for  the  care  of  children  and  other 
dependents  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  In  its  present  form  this  pro- 
vision falls  far  short  of  fulflUing  its  ob 
jective  of  providing  tax  rehef  to  those 
w  ho  must^in  order  to  work— meet  extra 
expenses  for  the  care  of  dependents 

I  recommend  increasing  the  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  deducted  from  the 
present  $600  to  SI. 000  where  three  or 
more  children  must  be  cared  for  I  also 
recommend  three  further  steps:  raislnir 
from  $4,500  to  $7,000  the  amount  of  in- 
come  that  families  with  working  wives 
can  have  and  still  remain  fully  eligible- 
increasing  the  age  limit  of  children  who 
quahfy  from  11  to  12;  and  extending  the 
deduction  to  certain  taxpayers  who  now 
do  not  quahfy— such  as  a  married  man 
whose  wife  is  confined  to  an  institution 

*u'^*^l^o^^""®  '^^^  °f  *^ese  changes  in 
tne  cliild  care  deduction  would  be  $20 
million  per  year,  most  of  which  would 
benefit  taxpayers  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $7,000. 

3.  The  tax  treatment  of  older  people 
The  special  problems  encountered  by 
older  people  are  recognized  in  a  variety 
of  not  always  consistent  provisions  un- 
der  the  present  individual  income  tax 
law.  resulting  in  widely   different  tax 
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(B)  Base  broadening  and  equity;  and     burdens  for  similarly  situated  older  neo 


(C)  Revision  of  capital  gains  taxation 
for  growth  and  equity. 

(A>     RELIEF    OF    HARDSHIP   AKD    ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF    GROWTH 

1.  A  minimum  standard  deduction-  I 
do  not  beheve  that  the  individual  income 
tax  should  apply  at  levels  of  income  as 
low  as  $667  for  single  persons  and  $1,333 
for  married  couples  as  it  does  now  One 
way  to  provide  relief  to  low-income  tax- 
payers— in  addition  to  the  sphtting  of 
the  first  bracket  as  already  recom- 
mended—would be  to  raise  the  personal 
exemption  above  its  present  level  of  $600 
This  is  an  extremely  costly  approach 
nowever,  and  one  which  would  not  fulflli 
our  objective  of  giving  relief  where  it  is 
needed  most. 

As  a  more  effective  and  less  costly 
means  of  securing  the  same  objective  I 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  minimum 
standard  deduction  of  $300  ($150  for 
each  spouse  filing  a  separate  return) 
plus  $100  per  dependent  up  to  the  present 


pie  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  dif - 
ferent  sources.  The  relief  is  not  only 
unevenly  distributed,  but.  to  the  extent 
that  Its  benefits  accrue  to  those  with 
high  income,  is  unnecessary,  wasting  rev- 
enue  which  could  be  used  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  those  who  need  it 

For  example:  a  single  taxpayer  aged 
65,  whose  income  of  $5,000  is  enUrely  in 
the  form  of  wages,  now  pays  an  income 
tax  of  $686.  If  he  were  retired  and  his 
income  were  in  the  form  of  dividends 
his  tax  hablhty  would  be  less  than  half 
as  much— $329.  Moreover,  the  extra 
$600  exemption  helps  most  those  with 
substantial  incomes.  I  am  convinced, 
therefore,  that  a  more  uniform  and  equi- 
table approach,  one  which  will  reduce 
and  tend  to  equalize  the  tax  burdens  of 
all  lower  and  modest  income  older  peo- 
ple, is  required. 

To  this  end,  I  recommend  tliat  all 
people  aged  65  or  over,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  their  income,  be  aUowed  a 
credit  of  $300  against  taxes  otherwise 


owing.  This  credit  would  replace  both 
the  extra  exemption  allowed  to  older 
oeople  and  the  retirement  income  credit, 
and  would  be  of  far  greater  vtdue  to  the 
vast  majority  of  older  taxpayers.  Under 
present  law  the  amount  of  retirement  in- 
come utilized  in  computing  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  is  reduced,  dollar  for 
dollar,  by  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  received.  The  pro- 
posed $300  credit  would  also  be  reduced 
but  only  by  a  limited  amount.  (This 
amount  would  be  equal  to  the  taxpayer's 
bracket  rate  times  one-half  of  the  bene- 
flt5— that  portion  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployer's contribution.  1 

This  treatment  of  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits  is  more  fa- 
vorable than  present  law  in  its  effect  on 
lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers;  and. 
indeed,  the  overall  result  of  this  proposal 
for  a  $300  credit  would  be  to  liberalize 
substantially  the  tax  treatment  of  aged 
lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers.  Al- 
though this  provision  would  moderately 
reduce  the  benefits  of  aged  upper  in- 
come taxpayers,  they  stand  to  gain  sub- 
stantially from  the  general  rate  reduc- 
tion and  will  still  pay  lower  taxes.  Those 
whose  incomes  are  wholly  or  primarily 
in  the  form  of  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits,  of  course,  will 
still  not  be  subject  to  income  tax  and 
these  benefits  will  remain  excludable 
from  income. 

The  enactment  of  this  recommenda- 
tion will  insure  that  single  older  people 
will  not  be  subject  to  individual  income 
tax  liabihty  unless  their  incomes  exceed 
$2,900  (for  married  couples  $5,800). 
These  figures  contrast  with  as  little  as 
$1,333  for  single  older  individuals'  and 
$2,667  for  older  married  couples  under 
present  law.  It  will  also  remove  the  ex- 
isting excessively  high  tax  cost  imposed 
upon  those  older  people  who.  out  of  pref- 
erence or  necessity,  continue  in  gainful 
employment.  The  vital  skills  and  ener- 
gies of  these  older  workers  should  not  be 
discouraged  from  contributing  materially 
to  our  economic  strength. 

A  further  major  advantage  of  this  rec- 
ommendation is  that  it  will  greatly  sim- 
plify the  filing  of  tax  returns  for  our  old- 
er people.  As  much  as  two-thirds  of  a 
page  of  the  individual  income  tax  re- 
turn now  required  for  computation  of 
the  retirement  income  credit  will  be 
eliminated.  In  addition,  a  large  num- 
ber of  older  people  who  presently  file 
tax  returns  will  no  longer  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so  because  the  filing  require- 
ment will  be  raised  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

The  revenue  reduction  associated  with 
these  gains  in  equity  and  simplicity  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  older  people  will  be 
$320  million  per  year. 

4.  Income  averaging.  Many  taxpay- 
ers are  heavily  penalized  if  they  receive 
income  in  widely  fluctuating  amounts 
from  year  to  year.  I  have  instructed 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  to  present 
to  the  Congress  as  part  of  this  program 
an  income  averaging  provision.  It  will 
provide  fairer  tax  treatment  for  those 
who  receive  in  a  single  taxable  year  un- 
usually large  amounts  of  income  as  com- 
pared to  their  average  income  for  pre- 
ceding years. 

This  proposal  will  go  beyond  the  nar- 
rowly confined   and  complex  averaging 


provisions  of  present  law  and  will  per- 
mit their  elimination  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  will  provide  one  for- 
mula of  general  application  to  those 
with  wide  fluctuations  in  income.  This 
means  fairer  tax  treatment  for  authors, 
professional  artists,  actors  and  athletes, 
as  well  as  farmers,  ranchers,  fishermen, 
attorneys,  architects  and  others.  The 
estimated  annual  revenue  cost  of  this 
proposal  is  $30  million. 

5.  Employees"  moving  expenses:  Under 
present  law  employees  are  allowed  to 
exclude  from  their  taxable  income  any 
reimbursement  received  from  their  em- 
ployer for  moving  expenses  when  chang- 
ing their  place  of  residence  and  job  loca- 
tion while  continuing  to  work  for  the 
same  employer.  In  order  to  facilitate 
labor  mobility  and  provide  more  equal 
treatment  of  similarly  situated  tax- 
payers. I  recommend  appropriate  exten- 
sion of  this  tax  benefit  to  new  employees. 
This  recommendation  will  entail  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  $20  million  per  year. 

6.  Charitable  contributions:  Under 
present  law  an  extra  10-percent  deduc- 
tion over  and  above  the  basic  20-p>ercent 
limitation  on  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  is  allowable  for  contribu- 
tions to  churches,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  medical  facilities  and  re- 
search. I  recommend  that  this  limit  on 
the  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions be  liberalized  and  made  more  uni- 
form. To  this  end  the  30-percent  limit 
should  extend  to  all  organizations  eligible 
for  the  charitable  contributions  deduc- 
tion which  are  publicly  supported  and 
controlled.  This  recommendation  can 
be  implemented  at  a  revenue  cost  which 
is  minor.  But  it  will  prove  advantageous 
to  the  advancement  of  highly  desirable 
activities  in  our  communities,  such  as 
symphony  orchestras  and  the  work  of 
community  chests  and  cultural  centers. 

7.  Research  and  development : 
Current  business  expenses  for  research 

and  experimental  purposes  may  now  be 
deducted  as  incurred.  But  under  present 
law  the  cost  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, now  so  vital  to  modern  research 
and  development  activities,  must  be  capi- 
talized and  the  cost  deducted  only  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  machinery  or 
equipment. 

As  a  spur  to  private  research  and  de- 
velopment, so  essential  to  the  growth  of 
our  economy.  I  recommend  that  expendi- 
tures for  machinery  and  equipment  used 
directly  in  research  or  development  ac- 
tivities be  allowed  as  a  current  expense 
deduction. 

I  am  confident  that  this  measure, 
which  will  involve  a  revenue  cost  of  some 
$50  million,  will  provide  future  benefits 
in  the  form  of  better  products,  lower 
costs,  and  larger  markets.  These  bene- 
fits, in  turn,  will  bear  fruit  in  larger  tax 
ba.ses  and  budgetary  receipts. 

(B)   BASE  BROADENING  AND  EQUITY 

1.  A  floor  under  itemized  deductions 
of  individuals:  Most  taxpayers  use  the 
'standard  deduction."  generally  equal  to 
10  percent  of  income  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000.  But  ever  since  this  standard  de- 
duction was  introduced  during  World 
War  II.  the  proportion  of  taxpayers  using 
it  has  declined  steadily.  At  present, 
more    than    40    percent    of    all    individ- 


ual income  tax  returns  are  filed  by 
people  who  itemize  deductions  for  a  va- 
riety of  deductible  personal  expenses, 
such  as  State  and  local  taxes,  interest, 
charitable  contributions,  medical  ex- 
penses and  casualty  losses.  The  amount 
of  itemized  deductions  claimed  on  tax  re- 
turns has  gone  up  sharply — from  less 
than  $6  bUUon  in  1942  to  $25.7  billion  in 
1957  and  $40  billion  in  1962. 

The  present  practice  of  allowing  tax- 
payers to  deduct  certain  expenses  in 
full — the  only  exception  being  medical 
expenses  which  are  subject  to  a  3-percent 
floor  plus  a  1 -percent  floor  for  drugs — 
raises  difficult  problems  of  equity,  tax- 
payers' compUance,  and  tax  administra- 
tion and  enforcement.  One  purpose  of 
itemized  deductions  is  to  relieve  those 
taxpayers  who  are  burdened  by  certain 
expenses  or  hardships  in  unusually  large 
amounts,  such  as  those  involved  in  heavy 
casualty  losses  or  serious  illness.  An- 
other purpose  is  to  stimulate  certain  de- 
sirable activities,  such  as  charitable  con- 
tributions or  home  ownership.  Where 
such  outlays  are  minimal  relative  to  an- 
nual income,  no  serious  hardship  occurs 
and  no  special  incentive  is  needed. 

1.  therefore,  recommend  that  itemized 
deductions,  which  now  average  about  20 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  incomes,  be 
limited  to  those  in  excess  of  5  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income. 
This  5-percent  floor  will  make  $2.3  bil- 
lion of  revenue  available  for  reduction 
in  individual  tax  rates.  At  the  same 
time  incentives  to  home  ownership  or 
charitable  contributions  will  remain.  In 
fact,  this  tax  program  as  a  whole,  pro- 
viding as  it  does  substantial  reductions 
in  Federal  tax  liabilities  for  virtually  all 
famiUes  and  individuals,  will  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  meet  their  personal 
and  civic  obligations. 

This  broadening  of  the  tax  base  which 
permits  a  greater  reduction  in  individual 
income  tax  rates  has  an  accompanying 
advantage  of  real  simpUfication.  An  ad- 
ditional 6.5  million  taxpayers  will  no 
longer  itemize  their  deductions  but  still 
benefit  overall  from  the  reduced  rates 
and  other  rehef  measures. 

2.  Simplification  and  UberaUzation  of 
the  medical  expense  deduction:  The 
medical  expense  deduction  allowed  to 
taxpayers  who  are  under  65  years  of  age 
is  Umited  to  medical  expenses  in  excess 
of  3  percent  of  their  income.  A  separate 
floor  of  1  percent  of  income  is  applicable 
to  expenditures  for  drugs.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  simplification,  these  two  floors 
should  be  combined.  Under  this  recom- 
mendation, only  those  medical  and  drug 
expenses  which  together  exceed  4  per- 
cent of  income  would  be  deductible.  The 
quahfying  expenses  would,  of  course, 
along  with  other  itemized  deductions,  be 
subject  to  the  general  5-percent  floor. 

To  Ughten  the  burdens  of  our  older 
citizens,  all  taxpayers  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  should  be  relieved  from  the 
present  1 -percent  floor  on  drug  expenses. 
They  are  already  exempt  from  the  3- 
percent  floor  on  medical  expenses. 

Under  present  law  there  is  also  a  max- 
imum limit  on  medical  deductions  of 
$5,000  for  a  single  person  and  up  to  $20,- 
000  for  a  married  couple.  This  maxi- 
mum limit  represents  an  anomaly  in  the 
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law  in  that  it  prohibits  the  deduction 
of  the  truly  catastrophic  exi>enses  for 
medical  care  and  drugs  that  are  some- 
times incurred.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  maximum  limit  be  removed. 

Other  amendments  in  the  definition  of 
certain  medical  and  drug  expenses,  de- 
signed to  prevent  abuses,  will  be  required 
in  connection  with  these  changes. 

The  net  revenue  change  as  a  result  of 
these  recommendations  for  simplifica- 
tion would  Involve  an  increase  of  $30 
million — an  insignificant  part  of  the  $6 
billion  of  medical  expense  deductions 
which  are  taken  today. 

3.  Minor  casualty  losses :  Casualty  loss- 
es on  property  are  today  fully  deductible, 
without  any  fioor  comparable  to  that 
applicable  to  medical  expenses  to  sepa- 
rate the  extraordinary  casualty  from  the 
average  nm  of  minor  accidents.  There 
is  no  reason  why  truly  minor  casual- 
ties—the inevitable  dented  fender,  for 
example — should  receive  special  treat- 
ment under  the  tax  law. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  casualty 
losses  enter  into  the  calculation  of  item- 
ized deductions  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  4  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
income.  The  qualifying  expenses  would, 
of  course,  along  with  other  Itemized  de- 
ductions, be  subject  to  the  general  5- 
percent  floor.  This  recommendation  will 
Increase  annual  tax  receipts  by  $90  mil- 
lion. 

4.  Unlimited  charitable  deduction: 
Present  law  permits  a  handful  of  high 
income  taxpayers  to  take  an  imlimited 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions, 
instead  of  the  20  to  30  percent  of  Income 
normally  allowable.  These  taxpayers 
for  a  nimiber  of  years  have  mswle  chari- 
table contributions  in  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  their  income  tax  liability, 
exceeds  90  percent  of  their  taxable  in- 
come— thus  making  the  contribution 
fully  deductible.  Usually  these  contri- 
butions are  made  in  substantially  appre- 
ciated stock  or  other  property.  In  this 
way  the  appreciation  in  value,  without 
ever  being  subject  to  tax,  constitutes  a 
major  part  of  the  imlimited  deduction. 
While  naturally  these  generoiis  contri- 
butions are  beneficial,  these  taxpayers — 
given  their  otherwise  high  taxable  in- 
come (up  to  several  mUIlon  dollars  an- 
nually in  some  cases) — should  not  be 
escaping  all  Federal  income  tax  as  Is  the 
case  today.  They  should  be  limited  to 
the  same  30-percent  deduction  for  chari- 
table contributions  as  everyone  else. 

Repeal  of  the  unlimited  charitable  de- 
duction would  mean  an  annual  revenue 
increase  of  $10  million. 

5.  Repeal  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion: 
Employees  who  are  absent  from  work  be- 
cause of  illness  or  injury  may  exclude 
from  income  subject  to  tax  up  to  $100 
a  week  received  under  employer- 
financed  wage  or  salary  continuation 
plans.  This  "sick  pay"  exclusion  is 
clearly  unjustifiable.  The  taxpayer  es- 
capes tax  on  the  salary  he  continues  to 
receive,  although  his  substantial  medical 
expenses  are  deductible:  and  the  em- 
ployee who  stays  on  the  job.  even  though 
ill  or  injured,  ^  in  effect  penalized  for 
working.  The  sick  pay  exclusion — whiih 
is  of  greatest  benefit  to  those  with  large 
salary  incomes  and  of  far  less  value  to 


most  wage  earners — should  be  repealed. 
This  action  would  provide  $110  million 
per  year  in  additional  revenue. 

6.  Exclusion  of  premiums  on  group 
term  insurance:  Neither  the  current 
value  of  group  term  life  insurance  pro- 
tection nor  the  benefits  received  there- 
under are  now  subject  to  tax  if  pur- 
chased for  an  employee  by  his  employer. 
This  is,  in  effect,  a  valuable  form  of  com- 
pensation, meeting  the  widespread  de- 
sire to  provide  protection  for  one's  fam- 
ily, which  other  taxpayers  must  pay  for 
with  after-tax  dollars.  I  recommend 
that  the  current  annual  value  to  the  em- 
ployee of  employer-financed  group  term 
life  insurance  protection  be  included  in 
income,  with  an  exception  for  the  first 
$5,000  of  coverage  to  correspond  to  the 
present  exclusion  for  uninsured  death 
benefits. 

Revenues  would  be  Increased  by  $60 
million  per  year. 

7.  Repeal  of  the  dividend  credit  and 
exclusion:  There  is  now  allowed  as  an 
exclusion  from  income  the  first  $50  of 
dividends  received  from  domestic  cor- 
porations, and,  in  addition,  a  credit 
against  tax  equal  to  4  percent  of  such 
dividend  income  in  excess  of  $50.  I 
repeat  the  recommendation  made  in  my 
1961  tax  message  that  these  provisions 
be  repealed. 

Proponents  of  the  dividend  credit  and 
exclusion  argued,  in  1954,  when  these 
provisions  were  enacted,  that  they  would 
encourage  equity  investment  and  pro- 
vide a  partial  relief  to  the  so-called  dou- 
ble taxation  of  dividend  income.  Al- 
though these  provisions  involve  an 
annual  revenue  loss  at  current  levels  of 
$460  million,  they  have  faUed  to  accom- 
plish their  objectives.  The  proportion  of 
corporate  funds  secured  from  new  equity 
financing  has  not  Increased;  and  the 
"relief"  gives  the  largest  benefits  to 
those  with  the  highest  Incomes. 

A  far  more  equitable  and  effective 
means  of  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
the  dividend  credit  and  exclusion  is  to 
be  found  in  my  recommendation  for  re- 
duction in  the  corporate  income  tax 
rate.  The  five-point  reduction  in  that 
rate  will  reduce  the  tax  differential 
against  distributed  corporate  earnings 
by  approximately  10  percent  for  all  tax- 
payers. The  dividend  credit,  on  the 
other  hand,  provides  much  less  rehef  for 
taxpayers  with  taxable  incomes  of  less 
than  $180,000  ($90,000  for  single  indi- 
viduals) and  greater  relief  only  for  the 
very  highest  income  recipients. 

Moreover,  since  the  benefits  of  the 
dividend  credit  and  exclusion  go  largely 
to  those  in  the  middle  and  upper  brack- 
ets, their  repeal  is  necessary  to  justify 
the  rate  schedules  I  am  recommending. 
Should  no  action  be  taken  on  this  recom- 
mendation, a  higher  rate  schedule  de- 
signed to  yield  an  additional  $460  mil- 
lion from  the  middle  and  upper  brackets 
would  be  appropriate.  This  would  in- 
volve a  rate  structure  scaled  to  a  top 
rate  of  70  percent  rather  than  65  per- 
cent, with  appropriate  changes  in  other 
brackets. 

8.  Natural  resources:  We  must  con- 
tinue to  foster  the  efficient  development 
of  our  mineral  industries  which  have 
contributed  so  heavily  to  the  economic 
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progress  of  this  Nation.  At  the  sam,. 
time,  however,  in  the  interest  of  both 
equity  and  the  efficient  allocation  of  can. 
Ital,  no  one  industry  should  be  permitS 
to  obtain  an  undue  tax  advantage  a^ 
all  others.  Unintended  defects  haw. 
arisen  In  the  application  of  the  spertsj 
tax  privileges  that  Congress  has  grantS 
to  mineral  Industries,  and  correction  ^ 
these  defects  is  required  if  the  existlne 
tax  provisions  are  to  operate  in  a  con 
sistent  and  equitable  fashion.  The 
changes  recommended  below  will  allevl 
ate  this  situation  and  yield  an  additional 
$300  million  per  year  In  revenue. 

The  following  areas  in  particular  sue 
gest  the  need  for  revision: 

•  a>  Carryover  of  excess  deductions 
Under  present  tax  law,  mineral  indus- 
tries are  permitted  to  deduct  from  tax- 
able income  a  depletion  allowance  based 
on  a  percentage  of  gross  mineral  income 
but  subject  to  a  limit  of  50  percent  of 
net  income  from  each  producing  proo- 
erty.  The  intent  of  this  net  income 
limit  is  not  always  realized,  however,  be- 
cause substantial  amounts  of  develop^ 
ment  costs  and  other  expenses  incurred 
while  the  property  is  being  developed  are 
not  brought  into  the  net  income  limit 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  but  are  Instead  charged 
off  against  income  from  other  sources 
The  result  is  that  in  many  cases  percent- 
age depletion  far  exceeds  50  percent  of 
net  income  earned  over  the  life  of  the 
property,  when  net  income  is  properly 
defined  to  include  development  costs. 

One  method  of  removing  this  defect 
in  present  law  would  be  to  provide  that 
amounts  in  excess  of  gross  income  from 
the  mineral  property,  which  are  de- 
ducted against  other  income  of  the  tax- 
payer, should  be  used  to  reduce  the  net 
income  from  the  property  (for  purposes 
of  computing  percentage  depletion)  in 
later  producing  years.  These  carryover 
amounts  could  either  be  applied  fully  as 
the  taxpayer  obtains  income  from  the 
property  or  be  spread  over  several  years. 
The  deduction  of  drilling  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  when  made  would  not 
be  affected ;  but,  regardless  of  when  they 
were  made,  they  would  be  taken  into 
account  in  computing  the  50  percent  of 
net  income  limitation  on  percentage  de- 
pletion. This  proposal  would  apply  only 
to  expenditures  made  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1963. 

(b)  Grouping  of  properties:  This 
same  50-percent  limitation  imposed  by 
the  Congress  has  also  been  minimized  by 
the  effect  of  legislation  enacted  in  1954, 
which  permitted  large  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers to  pick  and  choose  properties  to 
be  combined  into  an  operating  unit  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  depletion  and 
reducing  taxes.  Percentage  depletion 
historically  has  been  computed  separate- 
ly for  each  mineral  property.  This 
grouping  procedure  has  little  or  no  busi- 
ness significance;  and  it  benefits  almost 
entirely  companies  with  a  large  number 
of  widely  scattered  mineral  properties. 
The  original  strength  and  purpose  of  the 
50-percent  limitation  should  be  restored 
by  returning  to  the  rule  that  different 
oil  and  gas  leases  or  acquisitions  may 
not  be  combined  for  tax  purposes,  and 
that  separate  interests  may  be  combined 
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only  if  they  are  all  on  a  single  lease  or 
acquisition.  Such  a  change  would  bring 
tax  rules  regarding  the  grouping  of  prop- 
erties into  accord  with  business  proce- 
dui"es. 

(c)  Capital  gains  on  sale  of  mineral 
interests:  The  Congress,  in  section  13  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  recognized  that 
the  owners  of  depreciable  business  assets 
were  obtaining  an  unfair  advantage  by 
taking  depreciation  deductions  against 
ordinary  income  greater  than  the  actual 
loss  in  value,  and  then,  upon  the  sale  of 
an  asset,  paying  only  a  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  recovery  of  chesc  deductions.  The 
Congress,  therefore,  decided  that  any 
gains  realized  on  the  sale  of  such  prop- 
erty should  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income 
to  the  extent  that  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty has  been  deducted  in  the  past — still 
permitting  the  excess  of  the  sales  price 
over  the  original  cost  to  be  treated  as  a 
capital  gain.  This  same  rule,  which 
under  my  capital  gains  proposals  dis- 
cussed below  would  be  extended  to  real 
estate  and  a  variety  of  other  situations, 
should  also  apply  to  mineral  property 
subject  to  depletion,  and  would  increase 
revenues  by  $50  million. 

(d>  Foreign  operations:  Inasmuch  as 
American  firms  engaged  in  oil.  gas.  and 
mineral  operations  abroad  are  permitted 
the  same  depletion  allowances  and 
expensing  of  development  costs  as  do- 
mestic producers,  their  UJS.  tax  on 
income  from  those  operations  is  fre- 
quently smaller  than  the  foreign  tax 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  The  law 
should  be  amended  to  prevent  an  unused 
or  excess  foreign  tax  credit  from  being 
used  to  offset  U.S.  taxes  on  other  forms 
or  sources  of  foreign  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  deduction  of  foreign  develop- 
ment costs  should  apply  only  to  the 
income  from  those  operations,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  reduce  the 
U.S.  tax  on  their  domestic  income. 

Action  by  the  Congress  in  these  four 
areas  will  adopt  the  most  clearly  justi- 
fied steps  needed  to  place  the  present 
system  of  depletion  allowances  in  a  more 
appropriate  framework.  In  addition, 
both  the  administration  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  should 
study  more  closely  the  impact  of  the 
present  percentage  depletion  rates  and 
their  applicability  regardless  of  size  or 
income  on  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  number  of 
investors  and  producers  attracted  to  the 
extractive  industries.  While  these  are 
complex  as  well  as  controversial  prob- 
lems, we  cannot  shrink  from  a  frank 
appraisal  of  governmental  policies  and 
tax  subsidies  in  this  area. 

9.  Personal  holding  companies:  The 
present  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
personal  holding  companies  have  been 
inadequate  to  prevent  many  high- 
bracket  taxpayers  from  sheltering  large 
amounts  of  passive  investment  income 
in  corporations  they  own  and  control. 
By  generating  a  relatively  small  amoimt 
of  operating  income,  or  through  the  use 
of  rentab  and  royalties  as  a  shield  for 
dividend  income,  they  have  been  able  to 
avoid  personal  income  taxes  upon  port- 
toiio  investments.  I  recommend  that 
these  provisions  be  tightened  to  end 
these  escape  routes  which  permit  such 


passive  Investment  income  to  be  accumu- 
lated in  closely  held  corporations  at  low 
rates  of  tax.  Such  action  will  increase 
annual  tax  revenue  by  $10  million. 

(C<     KEVTSION   or  CAPfTAL   GAINS  TAXATION 

The  present  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains  and  losses  is  both  inequitable  and 
a  barrier  to  economic  growth.  With  the 
exception  of  changes  that  have  added 
various  ordinary  income  items  to  the 
definition  of  statutory*  capital  gains, 
there  have  been  no  significant  changes 
in  this  area  of  the  income  tax  since  1942. 
The  tax  on  capital  gains  directly  affects 
investment  decisions,  the  mobility  and 
fiow  of  risk  capital  from  static  to  more 
dynamic  situations,  the  ease  or  difficulty 
experienced  by  new  ventures  in  obtain- 
ing capital,  and  thereby  the  strength 
and  potential  for  growth  of  the  economy. 
The  provisions  for  taxation  of  capital 
gains  are  in  need  of  essential  changes 
designed  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
our  economic  objectives. 

I.  therefore,  recommend  the  follow- 
ing changes,  the  nature  of  which  requires 
their  consideration  as  a  unified  package, 
couphng  hberalization  of  treatment  with 
more  sensible  and  equitable  limitations: 

1.  Percentage  inclusion:  Reduce  the 
percentage  of  long-term  capital  gains 
included  in  individual  income  subject  to 
tax  from  the  present  50  percent  of  the 
gain  to  30  percent.  Combined  with  the 
proposed  individual  income  tax  rate 
schedule  ranging  from  14  to  65  percent, 
this  will  produce  capital  gains  tax  rates 
that  will  start  at  4.2  percent — instead 
of  the  present  10  percent — and  progress 
to  a  maximum  of  19.5  percent — instead 
of  the  present  25  percent. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  recom- 
mendation, the  same  ratio  will  exist  for 
all  income  groups  between  the  tax  rate 
payable  on  ordinary  income  and  the  tax 
rate  payable  on  capital  gains— which  is 
not  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

The  present  25-percent  alternative  tax 
on  the  capital  gains  of  corporations 
should  be  reduced  to  22  percent  as  a  part 
of  the  reduction  of  the  corporate  normal 
tax  rate  to  22  percent.  This  will  greatly 
simpUfy  tax  accounting  for  the  more 
than  half  a  million  small  corporations 
subject  only  to  the  normal  tax. 

2.  Holding  period:  Extend  the  mini- 
mum holding  period  for  qualifying  for 
long-term  capital  gains  treatment  from 
the  present  8  months  to  1  year. 

Preferential  capital  gains  treatment 
with  respect  to  gains  on  assets  held  less 
than  1  year  cannot  be  justified  either  in 
teims  of  longrun  economic  objectives  or 
equity.  Moreover,  the  present  6-month 
test  makes  it  relatively  easy  to  convert 
various  types  of  what  is  actually  ordi- 
nary income  into  capital  gains.  This 
proposal  will  provide  far  greater  assur- 
ance that  capital  gains  treatment  is  con- 
fined to  bona  fide  investors  rather  than 
to  short-term  speculators.  The  new 
lower  rates  of  ordinary  income  tax,  which 
will  apply  to  gains  realized  on  holdings  of 
less  than  6  months  as  well  as  6  months  to 
1  year,  will  mitigate  the  reduced  rate  of 
turnover  of  securities  and  other  assets 
that  might  otherwise  result. 

3.  Carryover  of  capital  losses:  Permit 
an  indefinite  carryover  of  capital  losses 


incurred  by  an  individual  in   any  one 
year. 

Under  present  law  capital  losses  may 
be  carried  over  for  only  5  years.  They 
may  be  charged  against  ordinary  Income 
in  an  amount  of  up  to  $1,000  in  each  of 
the  5  years  and  against  capital  gains. 
The  5-year  limitation  frequently  works 
serioiis  hardship  on  investors,  particu- 
larly small  investors,  who  incur  substan- 
tial capital  losses  and  do  not  within  5 
yeai-s  have  the  opportunity  to  realize 
gains  sufficiently  large  to  absorb  them. 
More  adequate  capital  loss  offsets  will 
improve  the  investment  odds,  encourage 
risk  taking  on  the  part  of  investors,  and 
stimulate  economic  growth, 

4.  Tax  treatment  of  gains  accrued  on 
capital  assets  at  the  time  of  gift  or 
death:  Impose  a  tax  at  capital  gains 
rates  on  all  net  gains  accrued  on  capital 
assets  at  the  time  of  transfer  at  death 
or  by  gift. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  my  program  for  the  tax- 
ation of  capital  gains;  certainly  in  Its 
absence  there  would  be  no  justification 
for  any  reduction  of  present  capital  gain 
rate  schedules. 

A  number  of  exceptions  would  limit 
the  appUcability  of  this  proposal  to  few- 
er than  3  percent  of  those  who  die  each 
year.  These  exceptions  would  provide 
special  rules  for  the  transfer  of  house- 
hold and  personal  effects,  assets  trans- 
ferred to  a  surviving  wife  or  husband, 
and  a  certain  mlnimima  amount  of  prop- 
erty in  every  case.  Appreciation  on 
property  subject  to  the  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  would  continue  to 
be  exempt  both  on  gift  and  at  death. 

For  those  who  would  have  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  appreciation  taxed  upon 
transfer  at  death,  a  special  averaging 
provision  would  prevent  the  application 
of  higher  rates  than  would  have  applied 
upon  disposition  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  clearly  vmder- 
stood  that  the  tax  upon-iransfer  at  death 
would  reduce  the  size  of  the  taxable 
estate,  and  thereby  reduce  the  estate  tax. 
The  present  provisions  for  extended 
payment  of  estate  taxes  would  i^ply  to 
the  new  taxes  upon  appreciated  prop- 
erty transferred  at  death  and  would  be 
liberalized. 

My  proposal,  if  enacted,  would  apply 
to  gifts  made  after  this  date,  but  would 
be  phased  to  apply  fvUly  to  transfers  at 
death  only  after  3  years.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  present  a  technical 
elaboration  of  this  proposal  and  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  existing  niles  for  the 
taxation  of  various  kinds  of  assets  trans- 
ferred at  death. 

5.  Definitional  changes:  The  wartime 
increases  in  the  income  tax  rate  struc- 
ture led  to  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  ex- 
tension of  capital  gains  treatment  to  a 
variety  of  sources  of  ordinary  income. 
In  some  cases  this  treatment  was  re- 
lated to  the  very  high  rates  of  tax  on 
ordinaiT  income.  In  such  cases  capital 
gains  treatment  is  no  longer  appropri- 
ate. In  some  other  cases  the  Justifica- 
tion given  for  the  special  treatmoit  was 
the  desire  to  give  a  special  subsidy  to 
the  industry  concerned.  In  other  sit- 
uations, as  mentioned  earlier  with  re- 
spect to  mineral  properties,  many  t*K- 
payers  have  been  able  to  profit  thraugh 
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cTaimtng  deductions  against  ordinary 
Income  for  expenses,  Interest,  deprecia- 
tion or  depletion,  which  are  later  recov- 
ered on  disposition  of  property  at  much 
lower  capital  gain  rates. 

The  existing  sprawling  scope  of  this 
preferential  treatment  has  led  to  serious 
economic  distortions  and  has  encour- 
aged tax  avoidance  maneuvers  some- 
times characterized  as  the  "capital  gains 
route."  This  trend  should  now  be  re- 
versed, particularly  because  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  lower  capital  gains  rates  as 
well  as  lower  personal  tax  rates  which 
I  am  recommending.  Wherever  the  case 
for  a  special  subsidy  is  not  compelling, 
the  definitions  should  be  changed  to 
limit  capital  gains  to  those  transactions 
which  clearly  merit  such  treatment. 
The  details  regarding  specific  proposals 
in  this  area  will  be  presented  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  They  will  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Real  estate  tax  shelters,  which  are 
giving  rise  to  increasingly  iineconomic 
investment  practices  and  are  threaten- 
ing legitimate  real  estate  developments  ; 
and 

b.  The  tax  treatment  of  restricted 
stock  options.  The  difference  between 
the  price  paid  for  optioned  stock  at  the 
time  of  exercise  of  such  an  option  and 
the  option  price  represents  compensa- 
tion for  services  quite  as  much  as  do 
wages  and  salaries.  Under  present  law, 
howevert  such  gains  are  taxed  imder 
capital  gains  rules  at  very  favorable 
rates  and  the  tax  liability  may  be  post- 
poned for  many  years. 

Under  present  war-inspired  high  tax 
rates,  compensation  arrangements  of 
this  kind  clearly  have  their  attractions. 
But  iinder  the  new,  more  reasonable 
rates  I  am  recommending,  the  favored 
tax  treatment  of  stock  options  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  be  either  desirable  or 
necessary;  and  larger  salary  payments 
will  be  more  effective  than  at  present 
as  a  means  of  attracting  and  holding 
corporate  executives. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that,  with  re- 
spect to  stock  options  granted  after  this 
date,  the  spread  between  the  option  price 
and  the  value  of  the  stock  at  the  date 
the  option  is  exercised  be  taxed  at  ordi- 
nary income  tax  rates  at  the  time  the 
option  is  exercised.  The  averaging  pro- 
vision referred  to  above  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiiry  will  present  will 
prevent  a  tax  penalty  due  to  bimching 
of  income  in  1  year.  In  addition,  pay- 
ment of  tax  attributable  to  exercise  of 
the  stock  option  would  be  permitted  in 
installments  over  several  years. 

This  change  will  remove  a  gross  in- 
equality in  the  application  of  the  income 
tax,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  yield  ap- 
preciable amounts  of  revenue;  for  the 
gains  to  be  taxed  as  compensation  to 
the  employee  will,  as  in  the  case  of  com- 
pensation in  other  forms,  be  deductible 
from  the  income  of  the  employer. 

The  overall  effect  of  all  these  changes 
in  the  capital  gain  provisions  affecting 
individuals  and  corporations  will  stimu- 
late freer  flow  of  investment  funds  and 
facilitate  economic  growth  as  well  as 
provide  more  evenhanded  treatment  of 
taxpayers  across  the  board.  They  have 
a  direct  positive  revenue  impact  of  about 


$100  million  per  year.  The  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  will  be 
somewhat  more  than  offset  by  the  in- 
creased revenue  from  the  change  in  hold- 
ing period,  the  taxation  of  capital  gains 
at  death  and  the  changes  in  defini- 
tions— including  those  affecting  real 
estate  shelters  and  sales  of  mineral 
properties. 

However,  the  "lock-in"  effect  of  the 
present  law.  due  to  the  ability  to  avoid 
all  capital  gains  taxes  on  assets  held 
untU  death,  will  be  eliminated.  This  wiU 
result  in  a  sharp  increase  in  transfers  of 
capital  assets  as  Individuals  feel  free  to 
shift  to  the  most  desirable  investment. 
The  increased  volume  of  transactions 
under  these  new  rules  should,  in  an  aver- 
age year,  yield  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion in  additional  revenue.  Indeed,  this 
figure  will  be  substantially  higher  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  after  enactment 
as  those  who  are  presently  "locked  in" 
respond  to  the  new  situation. 

Vn.    SX7MMAKT   AND    C»NCl.USION 

The  foregoing  program  of  rate  reduc- 
tion and  reform  provides  for  a  fair  and 
comprehensive  net  reduction  in  tax 
liabilities  at  all  levels  of  income.  As 
shown  in  the  attached  table  3,  the  over- 
all savings  are  proportionately  highest  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale,  where 
for  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  the  reduction  is 
nearly  40  percent.  As  we  move  up  the  in- 
come scale,  the  percentage  reduction  in 
tax  liabilities  declines  to  slightly  less  than 
10  percent  for  taxpayers  with  incomes  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  For  all  groups  of  tax- 
payers combined,  the  reduction  is  ap- 
proximately 18  percent,  but  five  out  of 
six  taxpayers — most  of  whom  have  in- 
comes below  $10,000 — will  enjoy  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  20  percent. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  reforms  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  simplifying  the 
problem  of  filling  out  tax  returns  for  the 
more  than  60  million  fliers  each  year. 
Under  these  proposals  more  than  6  mil- 
lion people  will  no  longer  find  necessary 
the  recordkeeping  and  detailed  account- 
ing required  by  itemiaed  deductions. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  people 
and  individuals  and  families  with  very 
low  incomes  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
file  any  tax  returns  at  all. 

Special  tax  problems  of  small  business, 
the  aged,  working  mothers  and  low- 
income  groups  are  effectively  met. 
Special  preferences — for  capital  gains, 
natural  resources,  excessive  deductions 
and  other  areas  outside  the  tax  base — 
are  curbed.  Both  the  mobility  and  the 
formation  of  capital  are  encouraged. 
The  lower  corporate  tax  rates  will  en- 
courage and  stimulate  business  enter- 
prise. The  reduction  of  the  top  91 -per- 
cent rate  will  assist  investment  and  risk 
taking.  Above  all,  by  expanding  both 
consvuner  demand  and  investment,  this 
program  will  raise  production  and  in- 
come, provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
and  take  up  the  slack  in  our  economy. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  among  those  in  business 
and  labor  most  concerned  that  this  Na- 
tion requires  major  tax  revision,  involv- 
ing both  net  tax  reduction  and 
base-broadening  reform.  There  is  also 
general  agreement  that  this  should  be 
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enacted  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  »i*k 
orderly  legislative  process.  DifferMwH: 
which  may  arise  wiU  be  largely  th(»rS 
degree  and  emphasis.  I  hope  ihat 
havmg  examined  these  differences  tti 
Congress  will  enact  this  year  a  modifl^ 
tion  of  our  tax  laws  along  the  gene^ 
Imes  I  have  proposed.  ^^^^m 

To  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  messairp 
on  the  state  of  the  Union— "Now  iTthp 
time  to  act.  We  cannot  afford  to  h^ 
tunid  or  slow.  For  this  is  the  most 
urgent  task  confronting  the  Congress  b 

John  P.  Kennedy 
The  White  House,  January  24, 1963 

Table  1  .—Comparison  of  tax  rates  und^ 
proposed  program  and  present  law  fZ 
married    persons    filing   jointly 


TiixuliU-  iiipomo 
bnirkft 


0  l.i  $2,1  KXl 

$2.()(J«)  to  $4.000 

$4,000  to  $8,000 

$8,000  to  $12,000 

$12,000  to  $lfi,000 

$it;,(xx)  to  $20,000 

$20,000  to  $24,000..  . 

$24,000  to  $28,000 

$28,000  to  $32,000.. 
$.32,000  to  $36,000. 
$36,000  to  $40,000..  . 
$40,a)0  to  $44,000 
$44,(X»J  to  $.52,000 

V)2,00()  to  $64.000 

$04,000  to  $76,000 

$76,000  to  $88,000 
$88,000  to  $100,000 
$100,000  to  $120,000 
$120,000  to  $140,000 
$140,000  to  SISO.OOO 
$100,000  to  $180,000 
$180,000  to  $200,000  . 
$200.00C  to  $300,000 

$;ioo.ooo  to  1400.000 
$4aMiO0  and  over.. 


Til 

it-r  pr()i)os(>d 

liidcr 

program 

« 

■ 

|>rvs«'iit 
law 

Calon- 
diir 

Calen- 
dar 

CaWn- 
dar 

yoar 

yt'iir 

IiK3 

1964 

1965 

Percent 
30. 0 

PercerU 

18.6 

Percent 
16.5 

Percent 

14  0 

20.0 

19.0 

17.0 

lfi.0 
18.0 

22.0 

21.0 

19.0 

26.0 

2.V0 

22.0 

21  0 

.10  0 

28.6 

25.5 

24  0 

34.0 

32.0 

29.0 

27  0 

38.0 

36.0 

32.0 

30  0 

43.0 

41.0 

36.0 

34  0 

47.0 

44.5 

39.5 

37  0 

50.0 

47.5 

42.5 

40  0 

53.0 

.W.  0 

45.0 

42.0 

M.0 

.VI 0 

4H.  0 

45.0 

.WO 

56.0 

50.0 

4T  0 

62.0 

69.0 

53.0 

50.0 

66.0 

62.0 

5.5.0 

.52  0 

69.0 

6,5.6 

.58.  5 

,5.5  0 

7i0 

68.0 

61.0 

.57  0 

75.0 

71.0 

62.0 

,■18.0 

7«.0 

73.0 

64.0 

51).  0 

>>I  0 

7rp.  0 

M.  0 

fiO  0 

84.0 

78.0 

67.0 

61.0 

87,0 

81.0 

68.0 

620 

89.0 

82  6 

69.  .5 

63.0 

90.0 

83.5 

70.5 

64.0 

91.0 

84.5 

71.5 

65.0 

Source:  Office  of  tlie  ."Secretary  of  the  Tn-asury,  ofiicc 
of  I  ax  AiialysU.  Jan.  22.  1963. 

Table  2. — Comparison  of  tax  rates  under 
proposed  program  arid  present  lav)  for 
single  persons 


Taxable  income 
lirackct 


0  to  II ,000.  . 
$1,000  to  $2,000.. 
$2,000  to  $4,000.. 
$4,0Of»  to  $<;.(I00 
$<i.000  to  $8,000 
$H,0«K)  to  $10,000 
$10,000  to  $12,000. 
$12,00(1  to  $14,000. 
$14,000  to  $16,000 
$1(5.000  to  $18,000 
$lx,000  to  $20,000 
$20,000  to  $22,000. 
$22,000  to  $26,000 
$26,000  to  $.32,000. 

$:K.oooto$;j8,ooo.. 

$.38,000  to  $44,000. 
$41,000  to  $.50,00'J 

$.50,000  to  $«x),oa) 

$60,0<I0  to  $70,000 
$70,(X)0  to  $80,000.. 

.$xo,noo  to  «90,ooo 

$90,01)0  to  $100,000 
$100,000  to  $1.50,000. 
$1.5<l,000  to  $200,000 
.«20<  1,000  and  over. 


Sourer:  Office  of  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Oflicc 
0/ 1  ax  .\nalysis,  Jan.  22, 1963. 
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Tablk  3. —  Tax  program  for  individvah 


nlSTKlBl HON  UV  .VDJl  STEI>  OKO.-;.-*  ISCOMK  CL.VS.S  OF  THK  YVLL  VK.VR  EFFECT  OF  \}.l. 
TAX  CIIANUEfi  DIRECTLY  AKFECTINO  LNUIVIDUALSi 


Adjiistod  pross  ineonu-  cl  iss 


Kumlier  of 
taiahh- 
re  turns 


Ti\x  linhil- 

ity  undi-r 

I>rcseni 

law» 


Trof'os'd 

rat4^ 

cliange 


E.stimated 
revisions 


Estimated 
total 


(ito$3,<tt'-.---  - 
talMKI  to  $5,1"!..-. 
r,(0' to  $10,000  - 

rn  (KIM..  $■-■"."<«- 

Jjii.om  to  V50,o(>o. 
%:*).»»  aiidovcr.. 


Tolal- 


MHlioni        .\tiUioni 


9.7 

10.5 

22  9 

6.7 

1.0 


Milliom        MiUions 


$1,450 
4.030 
18,300 
12.710 
0.760 
4,170 


61.0 


47.420 


-S410 
*1,090 
-4,S20 
-2.8W 
-1,410 
-9QU 


-11.040 


-(ISO 
-40 
+730 
+770 
+.590 
+540 

+2.440 


yfillio'ii 

-VViO 

-1,130 

-3,790 

-1.920 

— hjl 

-380 

-8,800 


I'EKCENT  DI.'^TRIBUTION  HV  INCOME  CLASS 


Oto  $.3,000 - 

$1(10(1 1<'$'','>"0. 

15,000  to  $10.000 

$10,000  lu  »2I).000._ 

5-.'n,nootn$.'^.noo 

J,'<i,(»UO  .ill'i  oviT 


Tofcil. 


3.1 

3.7 

X  5 

»  » 

:«.6 

40.9 

26.8 

24.4 

14.3 

12.8 

8.8 

8.3. 

100.0 

100.0 

PERCENT  OF  TAX  LLABILITV  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW 


eiH$3.ooo  

$n,i)00  to  V'.noo 

$5,000  to  $10.()Ul._. 

jio.ono  10  riii,ooo — 
$jn,otio  to  $.-*.()uo.-. 
$5ti.nnnaii'1  ov<r... 


TotoL. 


100  0 

-2S  3 

1(10  0 

-27,0 

100.0 

-24.7 

100.  0 

-21.2 

100.0 

-ao.9 

100.0 

-22.1 

-10.3 

-1.0 
+4.0 
+6.1 
+8.7 
+  12.9 


100.0 


-23.3 


+  5  1 


-39 

-28 
-21 
-15 
-12 
-9 


-in 


I  Excludes  eapiuU  gains  rcvi.siou.s.    TIh>  net  direct  change  is  of  minor  rev««niK'  sitinifk-niicr.    The  Rreatw  volunie 

of  tninsaot i»n?  that  can  tx^  cxjiectod  will  pro'lucf  a  revenue  train  of  $T2.".(iO0.n(K) 
5  FxcludiiiB  tax  on  capital  gains  at  2.5  |ifrornt  altemativr  r:itr. 

\4„Tr.— Fipure?  are  rounded  nnd  will  not  neo-ssarily  add  to  t<)fal,«:. 

Source:  OfHcc  >if  the  Secretary  of  I'h-  Tre.isury.  Oflio  df  'i.w   \n:d\.'^i«,  Jan.  22,  l'«03. 


PRESIDENTS  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  ON 
TAX  REDUCTION  AND  TAX  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  special 
message  on  tax  reduction  and  reform 
conforms  to  the  same  concept  of  the  role 
of  government  in  our  lives  reflected  in 
the  earlier  messages:  state  of  the  Union, 
budget,  and  Economic  Report — the 
planned  economy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Government  planners  are  to 
replace  the  millions  of  decisions  by  mil- 
lions of  citizens  that  we  respectfully  and 
appreciatively  call  the  private  market 
and  free  society. 

Generalities  mainly  are  all  that  can 
be  said  at  this  time  in  speaking  of  the 
tax  message,  until  the  rather  general 
message  is  replaced  by  a  specific  tax  bill 
submitted  by  the  President.  There  are 
basic  concepts  that  must  be  challenged 
and  contradicted:  First,  that  tax  cuts 
need  not  be  matched  by  expenditure 
cuts;  second,  that  deficits  lead  to  pros- 
perity, that  spending  money  we  do  not 
have  will  create  wealth,  not  debt;  third, 
that  we  need  not  fear  inflation  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  weaken  the  dollar  again 
through  further  imbalance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  must  we  forget  les- 
sons of  experience?  New  Deal.  Fair 
Deal,  and  New  Frontier  deficit  financing 


discourage  Mr.  Heller  who  now,  through 
the  President,  wants  this  Nation  to  sail 
the  uncharted  seas  of  economic  theory 
and  experimentation,  and  the  President 
obviously  is  following  his  advice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  once,  let  Congress 
take  a  long  step  forward  in  returning  to 
the  sound,  basic  economics  ot  private 
investment,  private  initiative,  the  free 
enterprise  capitalist  system  under  which 
we  became  the  greatest,  the  wealthiest, 
the  most  powerful,  the  best  fed,  the  best 
clothed,  the  best  educated  people  on 
earth.  We  can  do  this  by  rejecting  the 
fuzzy  economic  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  spending  ourselves  rich  and 
adopting  in  this  session  of  Congress  a 
fiscal  program  based  on  living  within 
our  means  as  a  Government  so  that  the 
people  may  keep  more  of  their  own 
money  and  unleash  the  tremendous 
power  inherent  in  a  free  people  moti- 
vated by  the  heights  to  which  they  may 
attain  through  their  own  talent,  ability, 
and  willingness  to  work  and  risk. 

It  will  be  in  tiiis  spirit,  I  hope,  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
study  the  President's  tax  proposals  so 
that  Congress  may  encounter  with  a 
basically  sound  economic  program  de- 
veloped on  the  same  basic  American 
principles  which  have  given  this  Nation 
the  highest  standard  of  livmg  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  offered  greater  opportunity 
to  more  people  and  given  to  eveiT  man 
the  chance  to  be  his  own  master,  not 
bonded  to  a  government  through  what 
amounts  to  total  confiscation  through 
high  ta.xes  made  necessary  by  huge 
spending. 


and  pump  priming  failed  to  solve  the 
problems  intended  and  left  us  with  the 
debt  as  a  remembrance  of  our  fiscal 
stupidity.  Why  cannot  we  try  the  Amer- 
ican way.  private  enterprise,  individual 
initiative  and  hustle,  less — not  more — 
government,  less  tax,  less  spending? 

If  we  will  do  this,  balance  the  budget, 
build  a  surplus,  pay  down  the  debt,  re- 
duce Governments  scope  and  operation, 
we  will  free  money  for  reinvestment,  free 
brains  for  economic  growth  instead  of 
trying  to  outwit  Government  redtape 
and  control  which  continually  throttles 
economic  growth. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  recog- 
nizes the  sensible  approach  to  tax  re- 
form in  the  Baker-Herlong  formula, 
which  I  have  been  happy  to  cosponsor, 
but  then  he  completely  negates  this 
positive  approach  to  fiscal  resix)nsibility 
by  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  such 
tax  reform  need  not  be  related  to  the 
budget  or  to  spending.  Once  again,  in 
very  broad  terms  because  he  has  not 
spelled  out  any  specifics  for  tax  cuts  and 
reform,  he  reflects  the  fuzzy  thinking 
of  his  economic  advisers  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  lack  of  faith  m  the  private 
enterprise  system  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  theories  have  proven  to  be 
impractical  and  stultifying  to  economic 
growth.  We  need  only  to  look  at  West- 
ern Germany  which  spu'-ned  the  pro- 
gram now  being  presented  to  us  when 
it  was  offered  to  them  by  Walter  Heller, 
the  President's  chief  economic  spokes- 
man and  West  Germany  prospered  un- 
der   private    enterpri.se.     This    did    not 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  163)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  following-named  Members  be.  and 
they  are  hereby  elected  to  the  following 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Charles  B. 
Hoeven,  of  Iowa:  Paul  B  Dague.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Page  Belcher,  of  Oklahoma;  Clifford 
G.  Mclntire,  of  Maine;  Charles  M.  Teague.  of 
California;  Albert  H.  Quie.  of  Minnesota; 
Don  L.  Short,  of  North  Dakota;  Catherine 
May.  of  Washington;  Delbert  L.  Latta,  of 
Ohio;  Ralph  Harvey,  of  Indiana;  Paul  Plnd- 
ley,  of  Illinois:  Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas;  Ralph 
F.  Beermann.  of  Nebraska:  Edward  Hutchin- 
son, of  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  William  H. 
Harrison,  of  Wyoming;  Ben  Relfel,  of  South 
Dakota;  Louis  C    Wyman.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Leslie  C. 
Arends  of  Illinois:  Leon  H.  Gavin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Walter  Norblad.  of  Oregon:  William 
H.  Bates,  of  Massachvisetts:  Alvln  E  O'Kon- 
ski.  of  Wisconsin:  William  G.  Bray,  of 
Indiana:  Bob  Wilson,  of  California;  Prank 
C.  Osmers.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey:  Charles  S. 
Gubser.  of  California:  Prank  J.  Becker,  of 
New  York:  Charles  E  Chamberlain,  of  Michi- 
gan: Alexander  Plrnle,  of  New  York;  Dur- 
ward  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri:  Donald  D.  Clancy, 
of  Ohio;  Robert  T.  Stafford,  of  Vermont;  Ed 
Foreman,  of  Texas. 

Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency: 
Clarence  E    Kilburn.  of  New  York:   WUUam 
B.  Widnall.  of  New  Jersey:   Eugene  Slier,  ot    ■ 
Kentucky:     Paul     A.     Pino,    of    New    York;  A 
Florence  P.  Dwyer.  of  New  Jersey:   Se3rmour 
Hnlpern.    of    New    York:     Jnmes    Harvey,    of 
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Michigan;  Oliver  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio;  William 
E.  Brock,  m.  of  TenncMee;  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Jr.,  of  Ohio;  Joseph  M.  McDade,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  of  Utah;  Burt  L. 
Talcott,  of  California. 

Committee  on  the  DiBtrlct  of  Columbia: 
Joel  T.  Broyhlll.  of  Virginia;  James  C.  Auchln- 
cloec.  of  New  Jersey;  William  L.  Springer,  of 
lUlcols;  Ancher  Nelaen,  of  Minnesota;  Alvln 
E.  CKonski.  of  Wisconsin;  William  H. 
Haraha.  Jr.,  of  Ohio;  Charles  McC.  Mathlas, 
Jr.,  of  Maryland;  Pred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Peter 
Frellnghuysen,  of  New  Jersey;  William  H. 
Ayres,  of  Ohio;  Robert  P.  Oriflln,  of  Michigan; 
Albert  H.  Qule,  of  Minnesota;  Charles  E. 
Ooodell.  of  New  YotIl;  Donald  C.  Bruce,  of 
Indiana;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  Dave 
Martin,  of  Nebraska;  Alphonzo  Bell,  of  Cali- 
fornia; M.  a.  (Gene)  Snyder,  of  Kentucky. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Frances  P. 
Bolton,  of  Ohio;  S.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana; 
William  S.  Mallllard,  of  California;  Peter 
FreUnghuysen,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey;  William  S. 
Broomfleld,  of  Michigan;  Robert  R.  Barry,  of 
New  York;  j.  Irving  Whalley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa;  E.  Y.  Berry,  of 
South  Dakota;  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  of  Illi- 
nois; F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts; 
James  F.  Battln,  of  Montana;  Vernon  W. 
Thomson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  R. 
Walter  Riehlman,  of  New  York;  George  Mea- 
der,  of  Michigan;  Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio; 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  P. 
Grlltln,  of  Michigan;  George  M.  Wallhauser, 
of  New  Jersey;  John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illi- 
nois; Richard  S.  Schweiker.  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ogden  R.  Reid.  of  New  York;  Prank  J.  Hor- 
ton,  of  New  York;  K.  William  Stlnson,  of 
Washington;  Robert  McClory,  of  Illinois. 

Committee  on  House  Administration :  Wil- 
lard  S.  Curtln,  of  Pennsylvania;  Joe  Skubitz, 
of  Kansas. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
John  P.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  Ernest 
Wharton,  of  New  York;  E.  Y.  Berry,  of  South 
Dakota;  Jack  Westland.  of  Washington;  Craig 
Hosmer,  of  California;  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
of  Colorado;  John  Kyi,  of  Iowa;  HJalmar 
Nygaard,  of  North  Dakota;  Homer  E.  Abele, 
of  Ohio;  Joe  Skubitz,  of  Kansas;  Charlotte  T. 
Reid,  of  Illinois;  Laurence  J.  Burton,  of  Utah- 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: John  B.  Bennett,  of  Michigan:  Wil- 
liam L.  Springer,  of  Illinois;  Paul  P.  Schenck, 
of  Ohio;   J.  Arthiu-  Younger,  of  California; 
Milton  W.  Glenn,  of  New  Jersey;  Samuel  L 
Devlne,  of  Ohio;  Ancher  Nelsen,  of  Mlnneeo- 
ta;   Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachusetts;   Wll- 
lard  S.  Curtln,  of  Pennsylvania;    Abner   W. 
Slbal,  of  Connecticut;   Glenn  Cunningham, 
of   Nebraska;    James   T.    Broyhlll,   of   North 
Carolina;  Donald  G.  Brotzman,  of  Colorado. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:   William  M 
Mcculloch,   of  Ohio;    William  E.   Miller,  of 
New    York;    Richard    H.    Poff,    of    Virginia- 
William  C.  Cramer,  of  Florida;  Arch  A.  Moore. 
Jr.,    of    West    VlrglnU;     George    Meader.    of 
Bflchigan;    John   V.   Lindsay,   of   New   York- 
William  T.  Cahill,  of  New  Jersey;   Garner  E. 
Shriver,    of    Kansas;    Clark   MacGregor.    of 
Minnesota;    Charles    McC.    Mathlas,    Jr..   of 
Maryland;     James    E.    BromweU,    of    Iowa; 
Carleton  J.  BUng,  of  New  York;  Pat  Martin 
of  California. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Thor  C.  Tollefson,  of  Washington; 
William  K.  Van  Pelt,  of  Wisconsin;  William 
S.  Mallllard.  of  California;  Thomas  M  Pelly 
Of  Washington;  Milton  W.  Glenn,  of  New 
Jersey;  Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas- 
George  A.  Goodling,  of  Pennnsylvania-  Stan- 
ley R.  Tupper,  of  Maine;  Charles  A.  Moeher, 
of  Ohio;  James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  of  New  York- 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  of  Pennsylvania;  H  R 
Gross,  of  Iowa;  Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  of  Virginia; 
August  E.  Johansen.  of  Michigan;  Glenn 
Cunningham,  of  Nebraska;  George  M   Wall- 


hauser. of  New  Jersey;  Robert  R.  Barry,  of 
New  York;  Katharine  St.  George,  of  New 
York;  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  of  lUinols;  Rob- 
ert F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas;  Homer  E.  Abele, 
of  Ohio.  ■.-■■> 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  James  C. 
Auchlncloss.  of  New  Jersey;  William  C. 
Cramer,  of  Florida;  John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of 
California;  Pred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa;  Howard 
W.  Roblson,  of  New  York;  William  H.  Harsha, 
Jr.,  of  Ohio;  James  Harvey,  of  Michigan; 
John  C.  Kunkel,  of  Pennsylvania;  Robert  T. 
McLoskey,  of  Illinois;  James  R.  Grover,  Jr., 
of  New  York;  James  H.  Qulllen,  of  Tennes- 
see; Carl  W.  Rich,  of  Ohio;  James  C.  Cleve- 
land, of  New  Hampshire. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts; 
James  G.  Pulton,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  Edgar 
Chenoweth,  of  Colorado;  William  K.  Van 
Pelt,  of  Wisconsin;  R.  Walter  Riehlman,  of 
New  York;  Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio: 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  of  Indiana;  Alphonzo 
Bell,  of  California;  Thomas  M.  Pelly.  of  Wash- 
ington; Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois;  James 
D.  Weaver,  of  Pennsylvania;  Edward  J. 
Gurney.  of  Florida;  John  W.  Wydler,  of  New 
York. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
August  E.  Johansen,  of  Michigan;  Donald  C. 
Bruce,  of  Indiana:  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  of 
Wisconsin;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  William 
H.  Ayres,  of  Ohio;  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indi- 
ana; Paul  A.  Pino,  of  New  York;  John  P. 
Saylor.  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  M.  Teague. 
of  California;  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York; 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  of  Wisconsin;  Robert 
P.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Harold 
R.  Collier,  of  Illinois.  1 

Mr.  HALLECK  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  resolution ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  list  of  committee  as- 
signments on  our  side  of  the  aisle  has 
been  made  public  and  confirmed  in  con- 
ference this  morning,  so  that  all  of  our 
Members  know  about  it,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  know  about  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  committee  assignments  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


January  2\ 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1959  (title  50.  Appendix,  United  States  Con- 
sec.  2162(a)  (2)).  I  have  appointed  thefof' 
lowing  members  of  the  Committee  on  BaiA 
ing   and   Currency   to   be   members   ofuil 
Joint    Committee    on    Defense    Production^ 
Hon.  Wright  Patman,  Hon.  Albert  Rains  Bnn 
Abraham  J.  Multer,   Hon.   William  B  'wid 
nail,  and  Hon.  Paul  A.  Pino. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  reeard«   t 
am,  ^       '  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 

ChaiTtnan. 


MEMBERS    OP    JOINT    COMMITTEE 
ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

House  or  Representatives, 
CoMMrrriE  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Washington.  D.C..  January  24,  1963 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dea«   Mr.    Speaker:    Pursuant    to    section 
712(a)  (2)   of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 


THE  TWO-PRICE  COTTON  SYSTEM 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  unhappiness  that  I 
again  take  to  the  well  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  where  debate  is 
formed,  on  the  problems  of  the  textile 
industry.  After  many  years  of  wonder, 
doubt,  frustration,  and  disappointment, 
along  with  others,  I  had  such  great  vi^ 
sions  and  hopes  because  of  the  seven- 
point  program  annoimced  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  I  have  supported 
that  administration  and  its  textile  pro- 
gram; I  recognize  that  the  hopes,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  future  of  my  people 
are  in  the  hands  of  this  administration, 
and  the  actions  and  decisions  which  wili 
be  forthcoming  will  write  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  textile  economy  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  next  three  or  four  decades. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  acknowl- 
edged problems  of  the  textile  industry 
have  not  been  solved.  It  is  sad.  indeed, 
that  as  we  progress  in  so  many  areas  of 
national  growth,  we  have  not  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  solving  the  textile 
import  problems,  progress  that  we  should 
have  had  long  since,  the  progress  that 
I  am  sure  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants,  but  progress  to  which  some 
in  the  State  Department  of  this  country 
have  never,  neither  in  the  past,  nor  in  the 
present,  nor,  unless  conditions  change 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  ever  intended, 
hoped  for.  or  tried  to  promote.  Some 
have  said  that  I  have  been  too  quick  to 
accuse;  I  only  wish  that  others  had  been 
quick  to  accuse.  I  say  this  of  no  indi- 
vidual, and  of  no  group,  but  the  facts 
were  present  yesterday  just  as  they  are 
today  in  the  textile  industry.  The  work- 
ers, the  people  dependent  on  that  indus- 
try are  suffering,  their  future  is  not 
secure. 

South  Carolina  is  a  textile  State.  In 
the  wonderful  economy  which  has 
brought  such  a  great  civilization  to  my 
people  and  those  of  contiguous  areas  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  sure,  we  have  a 
great  farming  program,  tobacco,  dairy- 
ing, cotton,  beef  cattle,  and  production 
of  wool.  All  of  these  are  important,  just 
as  our  shipping  industry  is  important, 
our  transportation  industry  is  a  neces- 
sary   ingredient   of   our   economy,    and 


communications — I  could  go  on  and  on — 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
economy  of  South  Carolina  is  indelibly 
wedded  to  the  fortunes  of  the  textile 
industry  of  the  Nation.  When  the  tex- 
tile market  is  soft  in  New  York,  the 
textile  mills  are  not  running  in  South 
Carolina.  When  we  get  some  order  for 
shipment  of  textile  goods  overseas, 
wherever  that  order  is  directed  to  a  pro- 
ducer, we,  in  South  Carolina,  benefit 
from  the  demand,  because  our  South 
Carolina  textile  industry  is  as  dependent 
on  the  overall  market  just  as  any  other 
segment  of  the  textile  industry,  wherever 
located,  is  dependent. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  point  out  that 
I  have  no  vanity  in  the  remarks  I  make 
so  frequently  about  the  textile  industry 
and  its  problems.  I  would  quickly  get 
on  my  knees  to  thank  the  Almighty  for 
deliverance  from  tiiis  plaguing  question, 
seek  out  the  reporters  to  heap  praise  on 
any  who  would  give  assistance  in  our 
effort  or  to  our  ambition.  I  do  not  come 
to  criticize,  for  criticism  is  futile,  the 
energy  wasted,  unless  some  productivity 
is  the  end  result.  I  have  spoken  of  be- 
trayals in  the  past,  and  my  remarks  have 
not,  so  far,  been  refuted,  but  today  I 
would  talk  of  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

On  May  2.  1961,  President  Kennedy 
announced  his  seven-point  textile  indus- 
try program,  a  program  declared  to  be 
designed  to  cover  the  problems  of  all 
fibers,  manmade  and  otherwise.  In  that 
program,  the  President  included,  as  point 
4,  a  direction  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture make  recommendations  for  the 
offsetting  or  the  elimination  of  unfavor- 
able differences  existing  between  domes- 
tic and  foreign  prices  for  cotton.  As  all 
know  now,  this  diCferential,  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  U.S.  Government's  cot- 
ton policy,  allows  foreign  purchasers  to 
buy  U.S.  cotton  at  prices  one-fourth  less 
than  our  own  taxpaying  domestic  mills, 
employing  American  labor,  must  pay  for 
the  same  cotton.  Since  that  declaration, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  re- 
lief, but  the  Tariff  Commission,  ignoring 
the  needs  of  Americans,  bought,  con- 
fused, or  brainwashed  by  some  foreign 
powers  or  some  unjust  considerations, 
decided  against  the  American  position, 
turned  down  the  meritorious  plea  of 
Americans  that  some  equalization  be  ef- 
fected by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

There  are  too  many  on  the  Gtovern- 
ment  payroll  who  would  subscribe  to 
such  a  program  calling  for  the  demise  of 
the  textile  industry.  The  decision  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  will  ring  the  infamy 
with  other  disgusting  betrayals  that  the 
history  of  English  speaking  people  will 
recite  in  future  years.  As  a  result  of 
this  decision,  the  American  textile  indus- 
try was  robbed  of  its  right  to  fair  play, 
equal  consideration,  was  condemned  to 
a  continuation  of  unjust  or  greedy  dis- 
crimination. While,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Tariff  Commission  sought  to  buy  friend- 
ship, those  whose  pressures  bought  and 
brought  on  an  inequitable  decision,  I  am 
sure,  have  only  contempt  for  the  horrify- 
ing weakness  of  Government  as  exhibited 
by  the  Tariff  Commission's  betrayal.  I 
appeared  at  the  hearirig  before  the  Tariff 


Commission,  but  I  knew  better  than  to 
expect  justice.  For  my  part,  I  am  In 
favor  of  abolition  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  as  presently 
conceived. 

I  see  here  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Lenoir.  N.C.  [Mr.  Broyhill]  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  him  join  us 
in  the  tremendous  effort  which  we  are 
making,  and  I  shall  yield  to  him  at  this 
time  for  such  remarks  as  he  cares  to 
make. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Hemphill],  on  the  preparation 
of  these  remarks,  and  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  him  that  we  have  not  made 
progress  in  solving  the  textile  import 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  certainly  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill  1, 
has  talked  in  facts  and  figures  here  to- 
day rather  than  in  accusations,  as  the 
gentleman  said,  I  certainly  know  that 
the  people  in  our  area  were  very  dis- 
appointed and  dismayed  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  did  turn  down  the  proposal 
to  add  an  equalization  fee  on  foreign 
textile  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  serious 
problem  confronting  our  part  of  the 
country  and  confronting  this  Nation  too, 
because  this  is  certainly  a  great  industry 
that  is  under  distress.  These  textile  im- 
ports which  we  see  are  flooding  the  mar- 
kets. Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  have 
ominous  consequtoces  not  only  for  the 
industry  but  for^e  workers  who  are 
employed  in  this  industry  and  for  the 
communities  which  receive  their  liveli- 
hood from  this  great  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Hemphill],  for  his  courageous  stand  on 
this  vital  problem. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Broyhill].  Recently  he 
did  me  the  tremendous  coui-testy  of  visit- 
ing my  oflBce.  We  talked  over  many 
problems  which  were  mutual  problems 
in  our  particular  section  of  the  country 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Broyhill  1  evidenced  a  quick  and 
early  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
textile  industry.  I  told  the  gentleman 
at  the  time,  and  I  repeat  again  today, 
that  I  hope  his  service,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  distinguished,  will  not  be  plagued 
by  the  fact  that  these  problems  have 
not  been  solved  during  his  tenure  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
problem.  It  is  the  problem  of  all  of  us 
in  America,  although  sometimes  we  think 
people  in  other  sections  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  whatever  affects 
the  textile  industry  in  one  part  of  Amer- 
ica affects  American  industry  and  the 
American  economy  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]  for 
his  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  who  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  eliminate  the  two-price 
cotton  system  would  be:  Rrst,  reducing 
the  domestic  farm  price  to  world  level; 


and  second,  a  subsidy  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, similar  to  the  manner  in  which 
exports  are  presently  subsidized.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  ambitions  of  so  many 
to  correct  the  inequities,  up  until  1963, 
the  majority  in  the  Congress  have  ex- 
hibited neither  inclination  nor  desire  to 
adopt  either  alternative.  We  of  the  tex- 
tile areas  continue  to  fight  our  cause. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  and  be- 
loved chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  UJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Harold  Cooley, 
introduced  legislation  aimed  at  correc- 
tion of  the  two-price  inequity.  I  have 
not  seen  the  bill  because  it  has  not  been 
printed.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  Cooley,  for 
his  interest,  for  his  effort,  and  I  hope 
for  him  the  success  and  achievement 
which  his  dedication  deserves.  I  under- 
stand that  this  legislaticoi  is  designed  to 
promote  a  domestic  subsidy.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  testimony  which  I  hoi>e  the 
legislation  will  evoke  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  shall  not  com- 
ment on  the  merits  or  demerits  at  this 
time. 

The  American  textile  industry  today 
is  sitting  in  the  seat  of  ambiguity  be- 
cause of  this  problem.  In  Lancaster, 
S.C.  in  my  congressional  district.  Is  the 
largest  textile  plant  under  one  roof  in 
the  world.  This  is  the  Lancaster  plant 
of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  "Springmaid." 
I  hope  they  hear  of  it  for  decades  to 
come.  Certainly,  this  part  of  the  textile 
industry  deserves  the  recognition,  the 
accommodation,  the  continuation  that 
we  would  wish — a  fine,  lively  progressive 
American  industry.  In  the  Lancaster 
(S.C.)  News  of  January  17,  1963.  I  read 
an  aiticle  which  was  entitled  "Proposed 
Legislation  Would  Affect  Area  Textile 
Plants."  I  would  like  to  place  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point.  I  call 
your  attention  to  one  significant  state- 
ment: 

The  price  differential  the  two-price  system 
causes  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  flood 
of  foreign-made  cotton  textiles  entering  the 
American  marketplace. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  ix)int : 
Proposed    Legislation    Would    Affect    Akea 
Textil£  Plants 

Proposed  legislation  to  end  the  inequity 
of  the  two-price  cotton  system,  to  be  Intro- 
duced early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy,  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  Lancaster  Countys 
textile  industry. 

The  two- price  cotton  system  forces  Ameri- 
can textile  plants  to  pay  S'i  cents  a  pound 
more  for  American -grown  cotton  than  com- 
peting foreign  textile  manufacturers  would 
pay  for  the  same  American  cotton. 

William  H.  Ruflttn.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  central 
trade  association  of  the  U.S.  textile  industry, 
said  that  the  system  caused  South  Carolina 
plants  to  pay  1113  million  more  for  the  cot- 
ton they  used  during  the  past  12  months 
than  their  oversea  competitors  would  have 
paid  for  the  same  cotton. 

The  effect  of  this  artificial  cost  factor  on 
Lancaster  County's  five  textile  plants,  its 
more  than  6,500  textile  workers,  and  textile 
payroll  should  be  obvious.  Mr.  Ruffln  aald. 
South  Carolina's  338  textile  plants  weave  and 
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knit  almost  one-tlilrcl  and  finish  hall  of  the 
cotton  fabric  produced  In  America,  he  said 

The  price  dlfferentlAl  the  two-price  «y«tem 
causes  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  flood 
of  foreign-made  cotton  textiles  entering  the 
American  marketplace,  Itx.  Ruffln  said. 

Jiapcria  oC  eotton  pix>ducta  Including  ap- 
parel have  increaaed  from  64  million  square 
yards  In  IMS  to  an  alltime  high  of  more 
than  a  billion  yards  estimated  for  1962. 
While  these  Imports  were  increasing,  Amer- 
ican exports  of  cotton  textiles  have  dropped 
from  1>4  billion  sqxuure  yards  to  about  one- 
third  that  amount,  he  said. 

Such  kMB  of  markets,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  having  an  Impact  on  South  Caro- 
lina with  Its  123.028  hourly  rated  textile  em- 
ployees who  earn  $412.076335  a  year  and  its 
29,315  apparel  plant  workers  whose  annual 
wage  paymenU  total  t66,069,113.  Those  pay- 
roll figures  do  not  Include  the  14.028  salaried 
employees  of  the  industries  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials  are 
drawing  up  a  cotton  program  designed  to  end 
the  Inequity  for  textile  plants  while  pro- 
tecting the  income  levels  of  cotton  farmers, 
Mr.  Ruffln  said.  This  program  la  to  be  put 
before  Congress  early  this  session,  according 
to  administration  sources. 

Recently,  Mr.  Edward  Gtoldberger, 
treasurer,  M.  Lowenstein  L  Sons,  Inc., 
made  a  magnificent  address  before  the 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  Textile  Club,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1962.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  pres- 
ent as  I  would  have  loved  to  have  heard 
it.  The  Lowenstein  group  has  a  great 
and  valuable  plant  in  Rock  Hill  In  my 
district,  interests  In  Cherokee  County 
and  other  parts  of  South  Carolina.  The 
title  of  Mr.  Goldberger's  address  was 
"Some  Problems  of  the  Textile  Indus- 
try— Who  Is  to  Blame?"  Significant 
is  a  particular  statement  from  his  re- 
marks : 

You  see,  our  Government,  essentially  our 
State  Department,  has  used  world  trade  as  a 
global  weapon,  and  the  pawn  in  the  game 
has  been  the  textUe  industry. 

I  include  this  fine  address  in  my  re- 
marks. 

ScME   Problems  or  thx  Xxxth-k  lnovsTttr — 
Who  Is  to  Blamx? 

The  textile  Industry  for  quite  some  time 
has  been  making  a  number  of  complaints. 
Now,  what  are  these  complaints?  Are  they 
based  on  fact  or  groundless.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  textile  industry? 

Recently  a  textile  company  reported  rec- 
ord sales  and  sizable  earnings.  The  press 
carried  reports  that  certain  departments  of 
the  Government  were  questioning  whether 
the  industry  really  needed  protection  after 
all,  and  there  was  also  a  report  that  the  Com- 
marce  Department  was  going  to  make  an 
in  vei  ligation. 

What  caused  all  this  furor?  The  company 
made  a  record;  sales  exceeded  $1  billion. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  any  textile  com- 
pany in  history  had  done  this.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  fantastic 
showing  of  sales  and  the  large  amount  of 
earnings,  the  company  showed  a  return  of 
3.8  percent  on  sales.  The  company's  an- 
nual rejxjrt  has  not  been  published  as  yet 
so  we  are  not  able  to  calculate  the  return  on 
investment. 

Now,  did  this  achievement  require  a  con- 
gressional investigation?  I  think  it  might 
be  i>olnted  out  here  that,  compared  to  this 
return  on  sales  of  3.8  percent,  U.S.  industry 
as  a  whole  in  1961  showed  a  return  on  sales 
of  5.6  percent,  and  on  Investmwit,  17.S.  in- 
dustry, as  a  whole,  showed  a  return  of  8.7 
percent.  Bear  in  mind  that  U.S.  Industry 
figures  really  mean  average  for  all  industry. 
Maybe  the  Government  thought  these  figures 


were  out  of  line  since  the  showing  of  the 
textUe  industry  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  was 
poorer. 

The  ATMI  maintains  an  index  of  earnings 
of  what  it  calU  leading  companies — six  of 
them — Burlington  Industries,  Cone  Mills 
Dan  River  Mills,  M.  Lowenstein  A  Sons,  Inc  ' 
Reeves  Bros,  and  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  If  the 
figures  for  these  six  companies  were  com- 
bined for  the  year  1961,  they  would  reflect  a 
return  of  2.1  percent  on  sales  and  4.65  per- 
cent on  investment.  Bear  In  mind  the  fig- 
ure of  U.S.  Industry  as  a  whole  in  1961 
showing  5.6  percent  on  sales  and  8.7  per- 
cent on  investment.  The  textile  industry 
accordingly,  did  only  37  percent  as  well  .-us 
industry  generally  on  sales,  and  53  percent 
as   well  on  investment. 

Let  us  suppose  we  were  to  buy  one  share  of 
each  of  these  companies;  the  package  would 
cost  us,  based  upon  recent  market  prices  ap- 
proximately $100.  The  book  value  of  these 
combined  shares  would  be  approximately 
»195.  There  would  be  net  current  assets— 
that  is  current  assets  less  all  liabilities,  cur- 
rent and  noncurrent,  of  approximately  $77. 
Probably  no  other  industry  would  reflect  such 
large  asset  values. 

Now.  all  of  this  In  an  Industry  which  had 
23.700,000  cotton  spindles  In  1939  and  16  - 
500,000  in  1962.  Maybe  we  shouldn't  be  so 
sad  when  we  realize  that  Great  Britain  had 
55,600,000  spindles  in  1913  and  now,  half  a 
century  later,  has  only  9,700,000. 

So,  what  is  wrong  with  the  textile  industry? 
And  when  I  speak  of  the  textile  industry  I 
am  referring  to  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
the  Industry  manufacturing  broad  woven 
cotton  fabrics.  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  sug- 
gest a  few  answers: 

The  first  matter  is  Government  policy.  If 
you  were  to  teU  any  knowledgeable  person 
that  a  U.S.  textile  manufacturer  has  to  pay 
25  percent  more  for  his  cotton  than  any 
foreign  purchaser,  he  will  look  at  you  in 
amazement.  At  first  he  may  say  it  isn't 
so.  When  you  show  him  that  a  foreign 
mill  gets  the  benefit  of  a  subsidy  of  8 '^2 
cents  per  pound  on  American  cotton,  he  may 
say,  -Well,  why  not  buy  foreign  cotton?" 
The  answer  is  that  we  are  not  allowed  to 
buy  foreign  cotton.  There  are  rigid  quotas 
set  which  limit  the  amount  of  foreign  cotton 
which  can  enter  the  United  States.  The 
total  which  can  be  brought  In.  In  any  year, 
is  equivalent  to  1  days  operation  of  U  S 
mills. 

Our  Government.  In  the  Interest  of  aiding 
the  farmer,  has  set  up  support  prices.  These 
are  called  loans.  The  farmer  can  put  his 
cotton  into  the  loan  on  a  nonrecourse  basis 
and  if  the  Government,  so  to  speak,  forecloses 
on  the  loan,  the  cotton  cannot  be  sold  until 
much  later,  and  then  only  at  a  premium 
price.  Now.  this  price  which  the  Govern- 
ment sets  as  its  support  price  is  at  present 
8V4  cents  per  pound  over  the  world  price. 
Of  necessity,  it  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  a  higher  price  for  the  cloth 
or  article  made  from  the  cloth.  When  I  say 
it  is  passed  on  to  the  consimier,  that  may 
be  an  overllberallzation.  Based  upon  actual 
practice,  it  would  seem  that  a  good  part  of 
this  excess  cost  is  borne  by  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer since  he  is  not  able  to  pass  this 
Item  along  to  the  consumer  and.  at  the  same 
time,  make  a  decent  profit.  But  aside  from 
this  factor,  there  are  other  bad  effects: 

1.  Competing  fibers  can  undersell  cotton 
with  these  artificial  costs  Included. 

2.  The  competition  In  the  marketplace  for 
the  consumer's  dollar  In  his  choice  of  a'l 
products  is  made  that  much  more  difficult 
for  cotton  products. 

I  don't  want  to  go  Into  the  history  of  iigri- 
cultural  price  supports;  they  were  designed 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  exist  at  a  time  when 
cotton  was  selling  at  5  cents  a  pound.  To- 
day the  cotton  economy  of  our  country  has 
changed.  There  are  rigid  limitations  on  the 
acreage    which    can    be    planted    for    cotton. 
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The  total  amount  of  cotton  produc«rt 
small  farms  Is  not  great.  L^ge  pISti"* 
would  be  content  to  operate  wUhoiri?! 
Government  subsidy  or  support  If  product!^! 
controls  were  eliminated.  The  situation  , 
political.  Government  fear,  the  re^^cV 
slons  that  would  come  from  the  ellminSn" 
of  marginal  farms.  "^"auon 

The  Indufitry  has  long  complained  of  th. 
inequitable  situation  that  has  resulted  frrm^ 
this  two-price  system  of  cotton  pricine     if 
has   taken   a  long  time  to  get  the  thoueht 
across  to  Washington.    Now,  finally   there  t. 
an  awareness  by  the  Government  'that  th. 
cotton   textile   industry   has   problems    and 
one  of  them  Is  the  unrealistlcally  high  do 
mestic   price  of  cotton.      The   President  hL 
stated  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  coT 
ton  to  the  mills  at  the  world  price.    Let  m 
not   accept  this   as    an   accomplished   fact- 
there  Is  still  a  long  row  to  hoe,  and  whethw 
this  will   come  about,  and   If  so.  when    ar* 
questions  about  which  I  would  not  like  to 
chance  a  guess.    At  least  the  Government  !■ 
aware  of  the  problem,  and  policy  pronounce 
ments  have  been  made  at  the  highest  levels 
I  win  return  to  this  subject  of  cotton  after 
I  touch  upon  another  area— foreign  Imports 
Until  fairly  recently  the  United  States  was  a 
net  exporter  of   cotton   textiles.     Pollowlne 
World  War  II  almost  every  nation  set  out 
to  have  Its  own  textile  industry.     I  might 
add  that  they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  tlie 
U.S.    Government.      They    were    encouraged 
to    buUd    plants,    given    funds,    loans,   ma- 
chinery,  cotton   and   know-how.     Countries 
which  had  no  tradition  of  history  of  textile 
manufacture  became  textile  manufacturers 
overnight.      Places   such   as   Taiwan,   Korea 
and    even   the   mlniscule   territory   of   Hong 
Kong   began   to   be   manufacturers   and  ex- 
porters  of  textiles.     Japan  felt  she  had  a 
proprietary  right  to  a  portion  of  the  US 
market  and  was  the  first  to  secure  a  fixed  slic« 
of  our  market,  at  the  same  time  forbidding 
the  lmp>ort  to  its  land  of  any  U.S.  textiles 
You  know  the  story — everyone  Jumped  on  the 
bandwagon;  practically  every  country  with  a 
loom  started  shipping  to  the  United  States. 
It  didn't  matter  whether  their  own  people 
bad  enough  textiles:  the  UJS.  dollar  was  what 
they  wanted. 

In  1961  the  U.S.  per  capiu  consumption  of 
textiles  was  35 'i  pounds.  In  1959  the  per 
capita  consumpUon  of  textiles  in  India  was 
4'i  pounds.  But  India  became,  and  is.  a 
large  exporter  of  textiles  to  the  United 
States :  result— the  United  States  Is  now  a  net 
Importer  of  textiles. 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  in  a  few 
years.  Including  the  change  in  the  US. 
position  in  the  matter  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Why  has  this  situation  of  Im- 
ports come  about?  These  foreign  countries 
were  able  to  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  25  percent 
below  the  cost  of  the  UJ3.  maufacturer  and 
ship  their  product  here  and  undersell  the 
American  manufacturer. 

In  1952-53  the  fabric  value  of  20  cotton 
constructions  was  a  little  over  68  cents  per 
pound.  In  August  1962,  It  was  61  cents.  In 
other  words,  textile  manufacturers  received 
10  percent  less  for  the  product  In  1962  than 
they  did  10  years  before.  The  cost  of  cotton 
In  1952-53  was  36  cents  a  pound.  In  August 
1962.  It  was  practically  unchanged.  How- 
ever, the  mill  margin— the  difference  between 
what  the  manufacturer  pays  for  his  cotton 
and  gets  for  his  cloth — went  down  from  32 
to  25  cents,  a  dllTerence  of  20  percent. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer has  been  able  during  this  period  to 
buy  his  cotton  at  approximately  25  percent 
less  than  the  price  paid  by  the  American 
manufacturer.  This  has  been  a  major  cause 
in  depressing  prices  of  American  textiles. 
Also  bear  in  mind.  In  connection  with  the 
above  figures  and  the  drop  in  the  mill 
margin,  the  increases  which  the  manufac- 
turer of  textiles  has  had  during  this  10-yer.r 
period —li-.bor,  stipplles,  to  say  nothing  about 
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additional  depreciation  charges  due  to  in- 
creased costs  of  machinery. 

Now,  cotton  Is  not  the  only  reason  why 
the  competition  from  low-wage  foreign  coun- 
tries is  unfair  competition.  E\'en  though  U.S. 
fabric  manuf actiuers  could  buy  cotton  at  the 
world  price,  these  foreign  countries  could 
undersell  us.  Their  labor  rates  are  only  a 
fraction  of  ours.  U.S.  textile  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  with  products  made  in  coun- 
tries paying  slave-labor  rates.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  battle  that  involves  widely 
different  standards  of  living.  It  Is  a  great 
fallacy  to  think  that  American  ingenuity  can 
find  a  way  to  overcome  matters  so  basic  as 
the  low  wages  paid  by  many  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Imports  are  a  ttu-eat  not  only  to  textiles; 
they  are  a  threat  to  practically  every  field 
of  endeavor  in  the  country.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  many  industries  took  little  Interest 
in  the  problems  of  imports.  They  felt  it 
applied  only  to  someone  else.  One  could 
run  through  a  long  list  of  Industries  which 
realize  the  menace  of  unregulated  Imports 
from  low-wage  countries,  but  our  subject  is 
cotton  textiles.  Foreign  mills  can  buy  U.S. 
cotton  at  a  big  discount  off  the  price  U.S. 
mills  must  pay.  Foreign  mills  have  a  labor 
cost  advantage  which  U.S.  mills  In  no  way 
equalize. 

You  see.  oiu-  Government,  essentially  our 
State  Department,  has  used  world  trade  as  a 
global  weapon,  and  the  pawn  in  the  game 
has  been  the  textile  Industry.  We  all  recog- 
nize the  International  problems  which  our 
Government  laces  and  we  must  all  do  our 
share,  but  we  Insist  that  the  cost  of  our 
Government's  global  strategy  is  not  to  be 
borne  exclusively  by  the  American  textile 
industry. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
anachronism  that  the  United  States,  an  in- 
dustrial nation,  should  have  a  policy  of 
excluding  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton, 
while  allowing  unlimited  entry  of  the  prod- 
ucts made  from  cotton.  This  has  been 
precisely  the  policy  up  to  the  recent  inter- 
national limitation  agreement. 

After  ceaseless  cries  by  the  industry  the 
Government  has  finally  given  its  ear.  A  tem- 
porary 1-year  international  agreement  lim- 
iting Imports  and  a  5-year  limitation  agree- 
ment have  been  signed.  This  has  come 
about  only  after  the  industry  has  clamored 
long  and  loud  for  effective  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  textiles.  For  the  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  temporary  agreement, 
imports  have  exceeded  the  agreed-upon 
quotas  by  30  percent.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  restraints  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
But.  at  least  some  limitations  have  been  set 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  future  will  see 
these  limitations  better  controlled. 

Thtxs  you  can  see  the  need  for  quantity 
limitations  on  Imports  as  well  as  the  need 
for  availability  of  cotton  to  U.S.  mills  at  the 
same  price  at  which  foreign  mills  can  buy 
It.  I  am  hopeful  that  action  will  be  taken 
on  cotton  price  equalization.  Had  the 
Tariff  Commission  ruled  favorably  on  the 
application  for  an  equalization  fee  on  im- 
ports with  the  cotton  cost  of  imported 
fabrics  equaling  the  cotton  cost  to  U.S. 
mills,  we  would  have  had  this  phase  largely 
solved,  but  the  Commission  ruled  otherwise. 
Legislation  seems  to  be  the  only  answer 
now.  I  would  point  out  that  there  Is  no 
move  without  a  checkmate:  the  elimination 
of  the  differential  at  one  fell  swoop  could 
result  in  great  Injury  to  the  Industry.  The 
possible  drop  In  Inventory  value  could  be 
great  and  the  uncertainty  of  prices  during 
the  changeover  period  could  be  harmful  to 
business  generally.  I  feel  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  reimbursement  to  all  in 
the  manufacturing  and  distributing  and 
processing  field  for  any  adjustment  in  cot- 
ton support  prices,  in  the  event  that  Gov- 
ernment policy  puts  into  effect  the  elimina- 
tion of  support  prices.     In  short,  a  refund 


on  the  floor  stocks  should  be  considered.  A 
gradual  shift  in  this  gVj  cents  differential — 
say  over  a  3-year  period — might  be  wise. 

The  industry  must  return  to  a  one-price 
system.  It  can  never  right  itself  under  an 
artificial,  unrealistic,  and  uneconomic  meth- 
od such  as  we  have  now. 

I  have  blamed  the  Government  and  I 
have  blamed  unfair  foreign  competition. 
There  is  another  group  that  must  accept 
its  proper  share  of  blame  for  the  plight  of 
the  industry,  and  that  Is  the  American  cot- 
ton textile  industry  Itself.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  applies  to  textiles  Just 
as  it  does  to  any  other  commodity.  Is  It 
intelligent  to  produce  and  produce  and  over- 
produce when  the  demand  is  not  there? 
It  is  not  a  question  of  capacity.  The  Indus- 
try does  not  have  excess  capacity  as  such 
unless  one  says  that  three  shifts  6  days  a 
week  (and  in  some  places  more  than  6  days) 
is  "normal."  Probably,  with  all  the  problems 
of  foreign  competition,  the  industry,  op- 
erating at  5  days  a  week,  would  be  hard 
put  to  meet  demands  but  "no  ".  we  run  hell- 
bent for  election  as  though  the  market  was 
burning  up. 

Does  any  other  industry  operate  with  such 
Imbalance?  The  steel  Industry  doesn't  feel 
embarrassed  to  operate  at  a  percentage  of 
capacity  if  the  orders  are  not  there.  The 
automobile  indtistry  does  the  same.  Texas 
does  it  for  its  oil  industry.  But  it  seems  to 
be  a  badge  of  honor  to  run  textile  mills  even 
if  no  orders  exist. 

The  charts  show  this  clearly.  In  periods 
when  Inventories  are  low  and  forward  orders 
high,  prices  are  up:  and.  conversely,  when  in- 
ventories are  high  and  forward  orders  low. 
prices  are  depressed,  but  that  seems  to  be 
the  time  to  turn  on  the  steam  and  produce  a 
bit  more.  There  are  reasons,  of  course — the 
industry  has  widespread  individual  owner- 
ship and  management.  It  is  an  industry 
which  probably  has  more  rugged  Individual- 
ists than  any  other.  There  is  a  mistaken 
notion  of  getting  ahead  of  the  depreciation 
by  running  overtime  and  paying  time  and 
a  half.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  getting  a 
little  advantage  over  one's  friendly  compe- 
tition by  producing  more  and  more.  And, 
finally,  there  Is  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  of  the  market  and 
one's   relation    thereto 

Now,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  In- 
dividual companies  should  recognize  the  need 
for  industrial  statesmanship  and  pursue  a 
course  of  action  consistent  with  some  ele- 
mentary economic  principles.  In  short,  they 
should  regulate  their  production  with 
demand.  Maybe  Congress  will  set  up  a 
bureau  to  give  its  blessing  to  an  industry 
Imposing  self-limitation.  This  could  carry 
with  It  a  danger  to  the  whole  system  of  free 
enterprise.  But.  if  antitrust  laws  forbid 
action  in  concert  and  individuals  fall  to  see 
the  need  for  intelligent  individual  action. 
we  may  have  to  look  to  government  to  save 
us  from  ourselves 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  great  Industry.  We 
must  be  wise  enough  to  see  our  problems 
and  bold  enough  to  examine  ourselves.  Our 
industry  has  been  mistreated.  We  hope 
redress  will  be  made.  There  are  indications 
that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  there 
is  an  understanding  of  the  problem:  a  reali- 
zation in  high  government  of  the  need  for 
action,  and  the  determination  that  some 
tangible  things  be  accomplished  Industry 
too  must  take  its  part  in  solving  this  difficult 
problem. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  salute  the  fore- 
sight of  Mr.  Goldberger.  to  tell  him  of 
the  continuing  gratitude  of  those  of  us 
who  live  in  a  textile  area  for  his  great 
textile  group  and  others  which  give  our 
people  employment,  who  provide  great 
and  good  impact  on  our  economy. 

We  of  the  textile  Industry  have  tried 
to  impress  those  in  power  with  the  neces- 


sity of  a  strong  textile  industry  for  pur- 
poses of  defense.  One  of  the  causes  of 
Napoleon's  defeat  in  Russia  was  lack  of 
clothing,  as  we  have  said  before  here. 
We  fool  ourselves  today  to  think  that  we 
engage  only  in  a  cold  war,  but  for  the 
men  who  are  risking  their  lives  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  flights  and  other 
flights,  emphasizing  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  fight — and  some  have 
died  in  the  crashes — and  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  dying  in  the  jungles  and 
rice  patties  of  Vietnam,  the  war  is  a  hot 
war.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  is  so 
deluded  by  the  Russian  promise  of  peace 
as  to  believe  that  we  could  not  have  a  hot 
war  any  minute.  We  need  textiles  for 
defense  purposes,  and  I  include  here  an 
article  from  the  Clover  (S.C.)  Herald  of 
January  17,  1963,  which  so  ably  expresses 
this  ti-uth : 

Clothing  fob  Combat  REQtriREs  Tixtilk  Aid 
In  recent  years,  imaginative  textile  people 
have  pooled  their  knowledge  and  resources 
with  those  of  military  quartermaster  person- 
nel to  produce  an  astonishing  array  of  un- 
usual military  Items. 

These  Include  such  things  as  bulletproof 
fabric  vests,  lightweight  but  strong  para- 
chutes to  bring  space  capsules  back  to  earth, 
collapsible  bulk  storage  tanks  for  oil  and 
gas,  high-speed  ejection  equipment  for  super- 
sonic aircraft,  and  easily  laundered  uniforms 
for  crew  members  on  atomic  submarines. 

Now.  the  same  sort  of  imagination  and 
knowledge  is  hard  at  work  on  another 
urgently  needed  military  clothing  Item:  a 
single  uniform  which  will  provide  a  com- 
bined system  of  protection  against  both 
natural  and  enemy-imposed  combat  condi- 
tions. 

The  nature  of  modern  military  operations 
makes  It  impractical  to  issue  different  sets 
of  clothing  to  protect  Individual  soldiers 
against  chemicals,  biological  agents,  climate 
conditions,  radiation,  and  other  factors.  All 
of  these  protective  factors  must  be  built  into 
a  single,  all-purpose  uniform,  military  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  men  believe. 

According  to  the  Chief  of  the  Clothing  and 
Organic  Materials  Division  of  the  Quarter- 
master Research  and  Engineering  Command. 
What  is  needed  is  a  material  which  will 
include: 

1  A  fiber  which  will  provide  a  maximum 
contribution  in  meeting  functional  needs. 

2  A  fabric  structure  which  would  be  as 
light  in  weight  and  as  durable  as  possible 
and,  yet,  would  Itself  be  an  Important  part 
of  protecting  Individual  combat   troops. 

3.  A  textile  finish  to  add  still  more  func- 
tional and  protective  properties. 

"We  are  currently  searching  for  finishes 
which  will  provide  positive  protection  against 
the  heat  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
chemical  warfare  agents."  the  military  scien- 
tists say.  Already,  experiments  have  been 
conducted  with  finishes  which  foam  up  in- 
stantly when  high  intensity  thermal  radia- 
tion strikes  and  thus  provide  thickness  for 
shielding.  Another  of  their  experiments  is 
with  a  foam  which  produces  a  shielding 
smoke. 

Also  under  study  are  dyes  which  will  pro- 
vide protection  against  visual  observation, 
infrared  photography,  and  Infrared  viewing 
devices  such  as  sniper  scopes  which  permit 
a  snipyer  to  see  a  target  in  the  dark. 

The  development  of  such  things  may  seem 
like  something  straight  out  of  the  old  "Buck 
Rogers"  comic  strip,  but  they  are  a  serious 
part  of  the  work  being  done  every  day  by 
the  modern,  progressive  American  textile  in- 
dustry. They  are  another  iUtistratlon  of 
the  part  the  Industry  plays  In  the  secTirlty 
and  military  preparedness  of  the  United 
States. 
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Recently  I  was  privileged  to  join  the 
Cotton  Sobconunittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  U^.  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  a  trip  to  North  and 
South  Carolina.  In  the  group  were  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Chair- 
man Harold  Cooley.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  Cotton  Sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  E.  C.  Ga things;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Hon.  George  M. 
Grant;  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Hon.  Paul  Jones;  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Hon.  John  L.  McMillan ; 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Hon. 
Harlan  Hagan;  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska. Hon.  Ralph  Beermann;  Hon. 
Harker  T.  Stanton,  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee; members  of  the  committee's  staff, 
and  others.  The  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina,  Congressman  Alton  Lennon 
and  Congressman  Chari.es  Jonas,  ac- 
companied us  at  Kannapolis,  N.C.,  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
Congressman  Bryan  Dorn  later  joined  us 
at  Clemson,  S.C.  To  each  of  these  men 
who  gave  of  his  time  and  experience  to 
this  trip,  I  express  my  continuing  grati- 
tude and  my  sincere  salutation.  I  have 
written  to  each  of  them  to  tell  them  how 
good  it  was  to  have  these  great  men  of 
the  Congress  come  to  our  textile  mills 
to  talk  with  us  about  the  problems  of 
our  two-price  cotton  system. 

We  left  National  Airport  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  10, 1963.  and  flew  to  Salis- 
bury, N.C..  where  we  boarded  a  bus  and 
went  to  the  Cannon  Mills  at  Kannapolis, 
N.C.  There  we  were  greeted  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Cannon  Mills,  a  distinguished  American, 
a  beloved  citizen  and  philanthropist,  a 
brilliant  advocate  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, its  employees,  and  its  dependent  and 
related  businesses.  We  toured  the  mills 
at  Kannapolis  where  there  are  12.000  em- 
ployees, in  a  community  of  37,000  people. 
Incidentally,  I  might  advise  here  that 
Kannapolis  Is  unincorporated  and  so 
there  are  no  municipal  taxes  and  so  the 
industry  there  provides  such  services  as 
police  protection,  fire  protection,  gar- 
bage disposal,  and  the  like. 

Every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  that 
community  is  dependent,  as  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen, on  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  textile  industry. 

This  mill  complex  at  Kannapolis  uses 
about  65,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  It 
could  easily  convert  to  rayon  which 
would  not  only  mean  the  loss  of  jobs  but 
a  dissipation  of  the  cotton  industry. 

We  first  went  to  the  opening  room, 
separated  tram  the  mills  because  of  the 
fire  hazards,  and  there  we  had  demon- 
strated the  waste  in  the  cotton  because 
of  bagging  and  ties  and  many  other  fac- 
tors. When  a  mill  buys  cotton,  it  buys 
the  waste  along  with  the  cotton.  When 
a  mill  buys  rayon,  there  is  no  waste  be- 
cause in  rayon  the  purchase  is  of  net 
rayon.  There  was  some  rayon  exhibited 
to  us  in  the  opening  rooms,  but  "Mr. 
Charlie,"  as  he  Is  affectionately  known 
by  his  employees,  made  the  statement 
that  he  would  rather  use  cotton  because 
he  belieyed  cotton  Is  alive,  It  breathes, 
has  moisture,  works  better,  and  In  his 
desire  to  produce  goods  on  a  quality 
peculiar  to  his  magnificent  operation, 
he  felt  cotton  was  best. 


Next  we  toured  the  cotton  storage 
warehouses,  with  great  sprinkling  sys- 
tems, and  saw  enough  cotton  here  to 
last  until  September  196S. 

Next  we  were  taken  to  the  picking 
room,  card  room,  and  spinning  room.  I 
was  interested  to  know.  In  the  spinning 
room,  that  each  spinner  has  14  to  16 
frames.  I  was  also  intersted  to  hear  Mr. 
Cannon  and  others  point  out  that  there 
were  5,000  employees  in  these  depart- 
ments, and,  until  the  cotton  reached  the 
yarn  stage,  we  wsre  just  putting  appli- 
cation to  it  to  make  it  usable.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  yarn  can  be  purchased 
in  Portugal  and  Taiwan  and  other  places 
and  beamed  and  weaved  if  we  want  to 
buy  back  our  own  cotton  with  the  8li- 
percent  differential  given  to  foreign 
goods.  But  if  the  mills  buy  foreign  yam, 
Americans  producing  yarn  lose  jobs. 

We  went  on  through  the  cardroom 
where  we  saw  carded  cotton  and  carded 
manmade  fibers,  and  there  was  a  con- 
siderable comment  on  the  waste  factor. 
For  our  reasoning  and  Information,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  rayon  and  man- 
made  fibers  skip  three  processes,  there- 
fore, eliminating  waste. 

As  we  left  the  weave  room  we  then 
went  to  the  cloth  room  and  other  parts 
of  the  mill.  I  have  been  in  a  cotton  mill 
many,  many  times,  but  I  was  impressed 
again. 

We  went  through  the  bleachery  and 
up  to  the  sheet  department  and  the  towel 
hemming  department.  We  saw  hun- 
dreds of  people  happily  engaged  in  the 
production  of  textiles  in  Kannapolis, 
N.C. — only  about  60  miles  from  my  own 
hometown — and  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  whether  we  of  the  Government 
deserve  the  confidence  they  have  in  the 
future  of  America  when  we  allow  certain 
departments  of  our  Government  to  be- 
tray the  Government,  the  President,  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation  in  declaring  the 
textile  industry  to  be  expendable  and 
resorting  to  trade  tricks  and  other  tricks 
to  import  foreign  textiles. 

We  had  lunch  at  this  point  before  leav- 
ing for  Clemson,  S.C,  and  I  would  like 
to  include  here  the  material  which  was 
so  well  explained  to  us  at  the  luncheon, 
consisting  of  certain  charts  [charts  not 
printed  in  Record]  and  certain  state- 
ments : 
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The  excessive  cost  of  U.S.  combed  cotton 
goods  over  Japanese  goods  amounts  to  about 
40  cents  for  a  broadcloth  shirt  to  the  U.S. 
consumer. 

The  excessive  cost  of  U.S.  combed  cotton 
goods  over  Japanese  goods  amounts  to  about 
$1.10  for  a  double-bed  size  and  $1.65  for  the 
larger — king  size — percale  sheet  to  the  U.S. 
consumer. 

The  yield  per  acre  has  Increased  from  270 
pounds  to  444  pounds  or  53  percent. 

The  acreage  harvested  has  decreased  from 
26.9  to  13.5  million  and  the  production  has 
remained  about  the  same,  although  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  population  of  about 
40  million  people.  Thus  the  American 
farmer  has  been  deprived  of  any  benefit 
which  he  should  have  reaped  on  account  of 
increased  efficiency. 

Foreign  cotton  production  and  consump- 
tion have  gone  up  steadily  while  U.S.  pro- 
duction and  consumption  hav  remained 
stationary  in  spite  of  a  population  Increase 
of  about  40  mUlion. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  has  dropped  from  39  percent  of  the 


world  total  to  30  percent  and  the  U.S  con 
sumption  has  dropped  from  26  to  19  n^^?! 
of  the  world  total.  i^cent 

The  charts  and  explanations  speak  for 
themselves.  They  show  the  advantage 
the  Japanese  get  from  our  two-price  &at 
ton  differenUal.  Add  this  cost  advantage 
to  a  7-to-l  labor  differential  and  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  wonder  why  im, 
ports  from  Japan  are  so  cheap. 

The  two-price  cotton  program  must 
be  replaced  with  some  just  system  if 
we  are  unwilling  to  raise  tariff  rates 
would  not  some  import  fee.  some  tax  on 
our  cotton,  brought  back  to  plague  us 
be  just?  Do  not  the  American  textile 
employees,  from  the  man  who  sweeot 
and  lays  up  roping,  to  the  man  who 
makes  the  major  management  decisl(m 
deserve  help  from  us  of  the  Congress? 
Do  we  think  more  of  foreigners  and  their 
prosperity  than  we  do  of  our  own  people' 
Of  course  we  do  not. 

All  of  us  enjoyed  our  visit  to  Kan- 
napolis, and  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  grati- 
tude of  the  group  to  Messrs.  Charles  A 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Cannon,  assistant  chairman  of 
the  board  and  vice  president,  and  Mr 
Don  S.  Holt,  president,  and  others,  for 
their  hospitality  and  provision. 

Later  on  January  10,  we  flew  to  the 
new  Greenville-Spartanburg  Jet  Airport 
and  went  to  Clemson.  S.C.  At  a  dinner 
at  Clemson,  we  experienced  the  hospi- 
tality and  provision  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Edwards, 
president  of  Clemson  College,  and  Mr 
W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Jr.,  vice  president 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  At  the  dinner 
that  night  were  gathered  many  figures 
important  to  the  textile  industry  in 
South  Carolina.  I  cannot  name  all  of 
them.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that  they  were 
there  because  of  the  acknowledging  dan- 
gers threatening  the  textile  industry 
today.  Dr.  Edwards  made  a  fine  brief 
talk  outlining  the  progress  made  by 
Clemson  in  textile  education  and  leader- 
ship. The  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Chairman  Cooley,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Chairman  Gathincs,  and 
others,  commented  on  the  two-price  cot- 
ton practice. 

On  Friday.  January  11, 1963.  we  visited 
the  Utica-Mohawk,  Clemson  plant  of  J. 
P.  Stevens  b  Co.,  Inc.  There,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
president,  James  Harrell,  vice  president. 
W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Jr.,  vice  president, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Burton,  general  man- 
ager, we  took  a  tour  of  the  entire  plant. 
Again,  we  saw  happy  Americans  work- 
ing the  cotton,  anxious  to  continue 
their  jobs,  confident  that  their  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  problem  threatening 
the  industry  giving  them  employment. 
We  had  a  magnificent  visit,  and  I  per- 
sonally saw  many  old  friends  whom  I 
had  known  in  earlier  days. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  celebrating 
its  150th  anniversary  this  year.  For 
more  than  one-half  the  life  of  this  great 
Nation,  this  great  company  has  been  a 
part  of  the  American  scene,  provided 
jobs,  built  plants,  and  paid  taxes,  bol- 
stering the  economy  of  commimities  all 
over  the  land.  Again,  I  salute  this  great 
company  for  what  it  has  done,  what  it 
wants  to  do,  and  for  what  we  hope  it  will 
do  If  we,  of  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
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tration,  and  we  of  the  Nation,  make 
possible  the  relief  so  necessary. 

Included  in  our  visit  was  a  stop  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  entire 
modern  efficient  plant  could  convert  to 
rayon  In  less  than  24  hours. 

Later  this  group  toured  Deering- 
Milliken  research  and  production  facil- 
ities at  Spartanburg.  S.C.  I  was  unable 
to  continue  because  of  a  call  from  Ches- 
ter, but  the  group  reports  that  this  visit 
was  informative,  hospitable,  and  edu- 
cational. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  looking 
around  for  some  reUef  to  the  two-price 
cotton  problem,  events  all  over  the  world 
were  emphasizing  the  importations  that 
our  textile  industry  was  being  subjected 
to  this  very  year.  Some  of  these  may 
be  related,  and  I  quote  from  a  textile 
periodical : 

Some  $3  million  has  been  authorized 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  equipment  for  a  $5.8  mUllon  Greek 
nilU.  Construction  plans  call  for  $2  million 
worth  of  carding,  drawing,  doubling,  comb- 
ing, and  roving  equipment  and  108  spinning 
frames  totaling  36,000  spindles  to  be  buUt 
by  W^ltln  Machine  Works. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
authorized  Tugoelavla  to  purchase  $13.5  mil- 
lion (about  100.000  bales)  of  American  up- 
land cotton.  The  USDA  Issiied  two  food- 
for-peace  dollar  credit  authorizations  to 
Yugoslavia  to  finance  purchase  of  the  cotton 
and  pea  beans  from  U.S.  suppliers. 

Total  U.S.  consumption  of  cotton  in  No- 
vember 1962  amounted  to  667.192  bales  com- 
pared with  875,443  bales  In  November  1961, 
and  823.270  bales  in  October  1962.  Con- 
sumption of  synthetic  staple  rose  to  59,121.- 
000    pounds    from    56,659,000    In    November 

1961  but    fell    from    the    October    level    of 
^   71,454,000  pounds.     About   19,542,000  cotton 

spinning  spindles  were  in  place  on  Decem- 
ber 1—16.395,000  spinning  cotton.  2,335.000 
spinning  other  than  cotton,  and  the  remain- 
der Inactive. 

Despite  Increased  sales,  the  textile  mill 
products  Industry  lost  ground  In  terms  of 
profits  after  taxes  during  the  third  quarter 
of  1962.  Sales  rose  to  $3.6  billion  from  $3.5 
billion  In  the  second  quarter.  But  profits 
after  taxes  dropped  to  $86  million  from  $89 
million.  Apparel  manufacturers'  sales  rose 
to  $3.4  billion  from  $3.1  billion  while  profits 
Increased  to  $65  million  from  $43  million, 
according  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  PTC. 

Manmade  fiber  fabric  Imports  rose  to  5.1 
million  yards  in  October  from  4  million  yards 
a  year  earlier.  But  this  was  a  decline  from 
7.4  mllUon  imported  during  September. 
Even  so,  Imports  In  the  first  10  months  of 

1962  rose  to  54.8  million  yards — 81  percent 
more  than  the  30  million  yards  Ln  the  same 
1961  period.  Japan  shipped  in  more  than 
half  the  October  total  (4.3  million  yards). 
Increasing  shipments  to  the  United  States 
by  1.6  million  yards  compared  with  October 
1961. 

A  Commerce  Department  report  from  Its 
Charleston.  S.C,  field  office  Indicates  official 
Washington  considers  textiles  an  ailing  in- 
dustry. After  glowing  accounts  of  Increased 
bank  deposits  in  several  Southern  States, 
bigger  department  store  sales,  increased 
home  building  and  rising  employment  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1962.  the  repnirt  points  out 
tiiat  "even  the  textile  Industry"  reflected 
'some  stability"  as  6  percent  more  bales  of 
cotton  were  consumed  and  a  "slight  gain" 
was  reflected  In  the  nimiber  of  spindles  in 
place. 

New  cotton  legislation  wUl  get  nowhere 
'unless  the  selfish  pulling  and  hauling"  of 
some  producing  sections  is  stopped,  a  south- 
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em  Congressman  warns.  Representative 
Georgk  Grant.  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  third 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Comxuittee.  charges  western  growers  are 
"seemingly  intent  upon  u&ing  any  new  legis- 
lation as  a  vehicle  to  take  cotton  allotments 
from  old  Cotton-Belt  space  and  move  acre- 
age into  new  areas." 

To  compensate  the  United  Kingdom  for 
higher  tariffs  on  carpets  and  glass,  the 
United  States  is  cutting  tariffs  on  17  items — 
Including  textiles  and  yarns.  New  rates 
effective  January  1  dropped  the  duty  by  10 
percent.  Another  10  percent  cut  is  sched- 
uled in  1  year.  The  move  decreased  duties 
on  lace  window  curtains,  for  example,  from 
50  to  36  percent  on  January  1.  Next  Jan- 
uary, the  duty  will  drop  to  32  percent. 

While  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  doubled, 
U.S.  exports  in  the  first  10  months  of  1962 
dropped  to  340.7  million  yards  from  390.9 
million  a  year  ealler.  This  was  a  13  percent 
decline.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  soared 
to  400.2  million  yards  from  196.5  mUlion  in 
the  January-October  1961,  period — shifting 
the  export-import  balance  of  trade  to  a  60- 
mlllion-yard  deficit  from  a  year-earlier  sur- 
plus of  194  million. 

Scoured  wool  and  cotton  cloth  from  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  arrives  regularly  at 
Charleston,  S.C .  for  processing  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  mills.  A  Charleston 
broker — who  declines  to  estimate  what  por- 
tion of  the  Imports  are  made  up  by  domestic 
mills  for  sale  in  the  United  States  or  how 
much  is  shipped  out  again  as  finished  prod- 
ucts— explain  that  Yugoslavian  experts  un- 
der the  same  customs  tariffs  applied  to  other 
Western  European  countries.  For  example, 
linen  would  be  charged  a  10-percent  duty. 
But  linen  from  Czechoslovakia  (behind  the 
Iron  Curtain)   would  be  charged  40  percent. 

October  output  of  spun  sales  yam  aver- 
aged $15.6  million  pounds  weekly  compared 
with  16  6  million  pounds  In  October  1961, 
Census  Bureau  figures  show.  Carded  cot- 
ton sales  yarn  was  down,  to  7.3  million 
pounds;  combed  was  down,  to  4.2  million 
pounds;  wool  was  up.  to  2  5  million  pounds; 
and  synthetics  were  up.  to  2.5  million 
F>ounds. 

October  exports  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics 
dropped  to  10.4  million  yards  from  13.2  mil- 
lion yards  a  year  ago.  Value  of  shipments 
also  was  down  from  $6.9  million  to  $5.4  mil- 
lion. For  the  first  10  months  of  the  year 
1962.  manmade  shipments  totaled  115  mil- 
lion yards  compared  with  113.9  million  for 
the  same  1961  period.  Value  of  these  ex- 
ports rose  to  $63.2  million  from  $61.7  mil- 
lion the  year  before. 

About  33  million  yards  of  corduroy  en- 
tered the  United  States  last  year  In  the  form 
of  apparel,  some  60  percent  more  than  in 
1961.  Despite  the  fact  that  Japan's  exports 
to  this  country  made  up  most  of  the  total 
and  represented  an  "excessive  concentration" 
in  particular  textile  Items,  thereby  violating 
the  bilateral  agreement,  negotiations  begun 
in  September  failed  to  produce  an  agreement. 
I>omestlc  producers  fear  this  means  con- 
tinued heavy  shipments  under  the  5-year 
international  cottons  agreement  (of  which 
Japan  is  a  signatory)  since  1962  figures  are 
the  base  for  future  shipments. 

Upland  cotton  producers  have  approved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  1963  crop  by  a 
favorable  vote  estimated  at  93  7  percent, 
the  USDA  sa\-s.  Extra  long  staple  cotton 
growers  approved  marketing  quotas  by  an 
818-percent  favorable  vote.  This  means 
quotas  will  continue  in  effect  for  1963  crops 
and  that  price  supports  will  be  available  to 
growers  who  don't  exceed  the  acreage  allot- 
ment. Those  who  do  will  be  subject  to  pen- 
alties on  excess  production — 50  percent  of 
the  cotton  parity  price  as  of  June  15,  1963. 

These  are  just  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  I  commend  them  to  every  American 
for  study. 


On  Novonber  15,  1962,  the  American 
Textile  ManufacturexB  Institute  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  at  the  request  of. 
and  presented  It  to,  the  Hsnorable 
Charles  8.  Murphy,  the  UWter  Seeretanr 
of  Agriculture.  This  memorandwn  is 
significant,  and  I  include  It  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  in  order  that  we  may  prop- 
erly document,  again,  our  problems  and 
necessity  for  a  quick  and  just  solution. 
The   Essentiautt   or   a   Omb-Psice   Ststem 

rOR    COTTOW 

INTRODUCTION 

A  combination  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative policies  relating  to  cotton,  includ- 
ing the  inequity  of  the  present  two-price  cot- 
ton system,  has  imposed  upon  the  domestic 
textile  industry  an  intolerable  burden.  To 
correct  this  inequity  a  clear-cut  return  to 
a  one-price  system,  enabling  domestic  manu- 
facturers to  purchase  American-grown  cot- 
ton at  the  same  price  i>aid  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers, is  required. 

The  desire  of  the  domestic  industry  to 
have  the  Government  abolish  two-price  cot- 
ton was  expressed  in  a  cotton  policy  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  American  TextUe  Manu- 
facturers Institute  on  October  12,  1962,  the 
essence  of  which  was : 

"1.  As  early  as  possible,  a  return  to  a  one- 
price  system  for  American  cotton  whether 
sold  at  home  or  abroad, 

"2.  The  exclusion  of  any  form  of  process- 
ing tax  on  manufactured  cotton  products. 

"3.  Movement  of  cotton  through  normal 
trade  channels  rather  than  Government 
hands. 

"4.  A  fair  procedure  In  respect  to  the  net 
Income  position  of  the  cotton  farmer. 

"5.  An  increase  in  cotton  acreage  realisti- 
cally geared  to  the  increase  In  the  demand 
for  U.S.  cotton  that  will  result  from  a  sound 
long-range  cotton  prograin." 

PRESIDENTIAL  MANDATE 

Following  a  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  the  effect  that  a  cotton  textUe  Im- 
port fee  equal  to  the  raw  cotton  export  sub- 
sidy not  be  Imposed  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1939,  as 
amended,  the  President,  on  September  6, 
1962,  made  public  a  statement  of  his  posi- 
tion on  the  two-price  cotton  system.  In  it 
he  stated: 

"Thus,  the  inequity  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem of  cotton  costs  remains  as  a  unique 
burden  upon  the  American  textile  Industry 
for  which  a  solution  must  be  found  in  the 
near  future. 

"I  am  therefore  requesting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  formulation  of  a  domestic 
program  that  would  eliminate  this  Inequity. 
I  am  also  instructing  aU  other  departments 
and  offices  of  the  executive  branch  to  co- 
operate fully  to  this  end." 

The  President  observed,  in  addition,  that 
because  the  objective  undoubtedly  could  be 
achieved  only  through  legislative  action,  he 
would  ask  the  next  session  of  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  "designed  to  remove  the 
Inequity  created  by  the  present  two-price 
cotton  system." 

A  FALXACT  DISPOSED   OF 

Since  the  Tariff  Commission  decision  and 
the  President's  statement,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  representatives  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  raw  cotton  Indtistry  from 
farmers  to  manufacturers,  have  been  ex- 
ploring in  detail  how  to  achieve  the  Presi- 
dent's objective. 

Unfortunately,  the  Idea  has  been  advanced 
that  the  inequity  can  be  eliminated  by  some- 
thing less  than  a  return  to  a  clear-cut  one- 
price  S3rstem  for  cotton,  under  which  the 
American-grown  product  would  be  available 
to  domestic  mUls  and  for  export  at  the  same 
price.  This  Idea  is  both  irrelevant  and  er- 
roneous. 
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It  la  trrtievant  beoaiue  the  President  haa 
directed  that  tbe  two-price  cotton  system  be 
abouehed. 

It  la  arrooaooa  becauae  tbe  idea  is  ap- 
panntly  pndkwted  on  the  beUef  that  it 
coata  foreign  mllla  more  to  take  cotton  from 
the  United  Statea  and  send  goods  back  than 
it  coata  domestic  mills  to  bring  cotton  to 
the  mill  and  ship  goods  to  the  consuming 
centers. 

The  fallacy  erf  this  idea  is  rebutted  in  the 
attached  exhibit  A.  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  the  Illustration  tised  in  exhibit  A, 
Japan  was  selected  because  of  its  distant 
{(eographical  location  and  the  fact  that  she 
imp<»^  all  cotton  used.  Other  countries 
which  raise  as  well  as  spin  cotton,  enjoy  a 
much  greater  advantage  over  the  United 
States  than  does  even  Japan. 

The  differences  in  the  cost  of  marketing 
and  distribution  of  cotton  and  cotton  tex- 
tiles prior  to  1956  are  present  today,  and 
anything  less  than  a  complete  return  to 
the  one-price  system  will  perpetuate  that 
portion  of  the  inequity  which  is  allowed  to 
remain. 

THE  REAL   ISSUE 

Among  the  most  signlflcant  considerations 
involved  in  stating  the  Issue  and  in  provid- 
ing a  remedy  are  these : 

1.  The  UJS.  Grovernment,  upon  three  sep- 
arate occasions  has  recognized  the  raw  cot- 
ton export  subsidy  level  as  constituting  a 
disparity,  and  has  established  Its  policy 
accordingly. 

A.  The  inability  to  sell  American  cotton 
competitively  in  the  world  market  prompted 
the  enactment  of  section  203  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  in  1956.  The  present 
export  subsidy  of  8>,i  cents  per  pound  on 
raw  cotton  is  a  clear-cut  recognition  by  the 
United  States  that  without  this  subsidy  the 
requirements  of  section  203  would  not  be 
met  and  that  U.S.  cotton  would  not  be  com- 
petitive on  the  world  market. 

An  equivalent  payment,  adjusted  for 
manufactiiring  waste  loss.  Is  made  on  cotton 
textile  exports;  however,  these  exports  of 
cotton  textiles  have  trended  downward,  even 
with  the  payment  of  the  full  equalization 
fee. 

B.  In  the  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  requesting  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  an  immediate  Investigation 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  to  determine  whether 
an  offset  fee  was  necessary  to  prevent  injury 
from  cotton  textile  Impnarts,  President  Ken- 
nedy directed  the  inquiry  toward  "a  fee 
equivalent  to  the  per  pound  export  subsidy 
rate." 

C.  During  the  Tariff  Commission's  hear- 
ing in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
brilliantly  pleaded  for  an  offset  Import  fee 
on  cotton  goods  equal  to  the  export  sub- 
sidy on  raw  cotton,  the  Department's  spokes- 
man told  the  Tariff  Commission  that  the 
export  subsidy  rate  was  recommended  for 
the  fee  because  "it  is  the  most  accurate 
measurement  we  have  for  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  domestic  prices  of  cotton  and  the 
prices  in  the  world  market." 

2.  A  clear-cut  one-price  cotton  system, 
under  which  American  mills  can  buy  Amer- 
ican cotton  at  the  same  price  it  Is  sold  to 
foreign  mills,  will  contribute  to  reversing  the 
devastating  import  trend  that  is  draining 
the  vitality  of  the  industry  through  which 
the  cotton  farmer's  product  must  move  to 
market. 

The  1-year  international  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement (October  1,  1961,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1962)  was  designed  to  restrict  cotton 
textile  imports  to  the  Import  level  of  fiscal 
year  1961.  However,  with  the  additional 
Incentive  created  by  the  unfair  two-price 
cotton  system,  imports  of  cotton  textile 
products  from  all  countries  except  Japan 
exceeded  the  1961  fiscal  year  base  by  ap- 


proximately one-third,  establishing  an  all- 
tima  high  level  of  imports.  Japanese  cot- 
ton textile  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
covered  by  a  separate  bilateral  arrangement; 
however,  these  Imports  in  9  months  have 
already  exceeded  the  full  12  months  bilateral 
arrangement  total. 

In  the  past  10  years  U.S.  imports  of 
foreign-made  cotton  products  from  all  coun- 
tries have  risen  from  the  average  cotton 
equivalent  of  68.000  bales  in  1952  to  225,000 
bales  in  1956,  234,000  bales  in  1958,  526.000 
bales  in  1960  and  an  estimated  672,000  bales 
in  1962. 

This  upward  import  trend  for  the  most  part 
has  occurred  since  1956  when  the  raw  cotton 
export  subsidy  program  was  initiated,  creat- 
ing the  two-price  system. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  Imports  re- 
veals that  among  others  sharp  Increases  have 
occurred  in  Imports  of  cotton  yarns  and  cot- 
ton sheetings.  Raw  cotton  Is,  of  course,  a 
major  cost  factor  In  the  manufacture  of 
these  items. 

Since  the  advent  of  two-price  cotton,  active 
cotton-system  spindles  have  dropped  9  1  per- 
cent; active  spindles  on  100  percent  cotton 
have  fallen  to  an  average  of  88.7  percent  of 
these  active  spindles  during  August-Septem- 
ber 1962.  while  the  remaining  11.3  percent 
of  all  active  cotton-system  spindles  are  now 
running  on  synthetic  fibers. 

Furthermore,  textile  employment  has  de- 
creased by  176,000  workers;  per-capita  mill 
consumption  of  cotton  haa  dropped  by  3,7 
pounds;  and  imports  of  cotton  textiles  con- 
tinue their  relentless  upward  surge. 

Beyond  question  the  import  experience  of 
the  past  few  years  demonstrates  that  the 
devastaUng  impact  of  these  imports  cannot 
and  will  not  be  brought  under  reasonable 
control  until  American  mills  can  buy  Ameri- 
can cotton  at  the  same  price  foreign  mills 
can  purchase  it. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  1-year  international  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  because  of  the  two- 
price  cotton  program  are  carried  over  into  the 
5-year  international  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment (October  1,  1962,  to  September  20. 
1967),  and  will  continue  unless  corrected  by 
the  establishment  of   one-price  cotton. 

To  allow  these  imports  to  continue  at  their 
present  rate  is  to  cause  a  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  American  textile  industry,  with 
its  inevitable  adverse  impact  on  the  entire 
cotton  economy  and  the  millions  dependent 
upon  it  for  livelihood. 

3.  U.S.  mills  must  use  only  American- 
grown  upland  type  cotton,  purchased 
at  the  U.S.  Government  supported  price, 
except  for  an  amount  equal  to  less  than  1 
day's  supply.  In  the  1962-63  cotton  season 
an  estimated  34.7  million  bales,  produced 
outside  the  United  States,  will  be  available 
to  foreign  mills  at  whatever  prices  they  can 
bargain  for.  The  result  is  that  the  foreign- 
ers can  buy  and  do  buy  an  important  por- 
tion of  their  requirements  at  prices  even 
lower  than  the  subsidized  U.S.  export  price. 
This  condition  exists  today.  The  price  of 
foreign  cotton  is  1  to  iij,  cents  per  pound 
less  than  the  price  of  U.S.  cotton  in  foreign 
markets.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  require- 
ment in  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956,  that  U.S.  cotton  be  competitively 
priced  abroad.  Thus,  the  inequity  for  the 
American  mill  in  many  instances  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  current  8i;j-cent  differen- 
tial— it  is  In  the  neighborhood  of  Q';,  to  10 
cents  per  pound  or  something  more.  When 
adjustments  are  made  for  the  manufactur- 
ing waste  losses  Involved  in  the  higher  priced 
cotton,  the  Inequity  Is  even  greater. 

4.  The  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest 
and  most  efficient  producer  of  cotton. 

The  domestic  textile  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  and  most  dependable 
outlet  for  this  production.  Primarily 
through  Government  Imposed  cost  inequi- 
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ties,  the  domestic  industry  is  losing  mark« 
at   home   and   abroad,  with  the  number  nJ 
cotton  spindles   constantly  decllninK      tk 
U.S.  industry  is  falling  to  expand  itsuse  „f 
cotton,  while  outside  the  United  Statin? 
ton  consumption  is  at  record  high  levels 

A  bale  of  cotton  is  virtually  worthless  un 
til  it  Is  processed.  Thus,  except  for  an  un 
certain  export  market,  the  strength  of  mi 
Nations  raw  cotton  economy  cannot  domi 
bly  be  any  greater  than  that  of  the  Indus 
try  through  which  the  product  moves  tl 
market.  ^ 

A  healthy  expanding  textile  Industry  wl*h 
maximum  employment  and  Increasing  cot 
ton  consumption  is  Important  not  only  to 
millions  of  those  engaged  in  producing  and 
handling  cotton,  but  it  is  also  vital  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy 

Since   the   President  and   the  admlnlstra 
tion  have  recognized  the  existence  of  the  un 
desirability   of   the  two-price  cotton  systei^ 
and  have  resolved  to  abolish  it,  the  sooner 
it    is    forthrightly    and    completely    accotn 
pushed,    the   better   it   will   be   for   all  con- 
cerned. 

5.  In  addition  to  requiring  competitive 
pricing,  section  203  requires  that  we  regain 
and  maintain  our  fair  historical  share  of  the 
world  market  for  cotton.  To  do  otherwise 
continues  to  relegate  us  to  the  position  or 
residual  suppliers. 

Expanding  cotton  expnarts  for  dollars  U 
important  to  cotton  farmers  and  to  the  In- 
dustry. It  is  also  vital  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  favorable  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  gold  reserves. 

6.  Cotton  Is  losing  markets  here  at  home 
to  a  wide  variety  of  competing  fibers  and 
other  products.  Highly  detailed  studies  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Cotton  Council  and  the  textile  industry  it- 
self demonstrate  beyond  question  that  cur- 
rent  price   levels  are   destroying   markets. 

For  example,  rayon  staple  fiber  produc- 
tion, with  an  Increasing  price  advantage 
continues  to  advance  in  the  United  States 
Prom  1955,  when  production  of  rayon  staple 
fiber  was  9.9  percent  of  U.S.  cotton  con- 
sumption, it  had  increased  to  11.6  percent  In 
1961. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  textil'; 
manufacturers  who  consume  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton  annually,  and  who  are  con- 
stantly exploring  every  conceivable  market 
outlet,  that  a  return  to  a  one-price  system 
for  cotton  would  give  cotton  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  equitably  In  market  expan- 
sion and  regain  some  of  its  losses. 

Over  and  beyond  the  cold  competitive  Im- 
pact Involved,  a  forthright  one-price  policy 
would  have  a  tremendous  psychological  ef- 
fect on  both  users  and  competitors  of  cot- 
ton. To  the  users  It  would  provide  new  hope 
and  confidence,  with  consequent  Investment 
incentives,  where  a  lack  of  confidence  now 
exists;  to  the  competitors  it  would  serve  as 
a  warning  not  to  develop  or  expand  com- 
petitive products  based  entirely  on  an  arti- 
ficially high  cotton  cost. 

7.  The  U.S.  Government  backed  by  a  broad 
cross  section  of  public  opinion,  apparently 
Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  removing  bar- 
riers and  freeing  trade  throughout  the  world 
Although  the  policy  has  not  yet  been  applied 
to  most  major  agricultural  products,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  this  situation  is  per- 
manent. 

Cotton  enjoys  (1)  a  supported  price  sub- 
stantially above  the  world  level,  (2)  a  vir- 
tually complete  embargo  on  competitive  im- 
ports--therefore  a  monopoly  on  domestic 
consumption,  and  (3)  a  legislated  provision 
that  export  sales  must  be  subsidized  to 
whatever  extent  Is  necessary  to  Insure  export 
sales  abroad  at  historic  levels. 

Everything  considered,  raw  cotton  enjovs 
what  is  probably  the  most  complete  protec- 
tion of  any  Important  American  product, 
either  agricultural  or  manufactured. 
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However,  this  preferred  position  is  jeopar- 
dized so  long  as  foreign  mills  can  buy  U.6.- 
produced  cotton  at  a  price  below  that  which 
US.  mills  are  required  to  pay. 

Supporting  statistical  tables  with  addi- 
tional data  are  attached  as  exhibit  B. 

CONCLCSION 

The  need  for  a  return  to  one-price  cotton 
is  clear.  The  President  has  recognized  this 
need  and  directed  that  it  be  met  by  the  co- 
operation of  all  relevant  interests  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  The  cot- 
ton Industry  supports  the  decision  of  the 
President  and  Is  eager  to  assist  in  designing 
the  most  desirable  method  of  correcting  the 
situation. 

Textile  markets  already  reflect  uncertain- 
ty and  hesitation  attendant  the  timetable 
of  carrying  out  the  President's  decision  to 
abolish  two-price  cotton.  Delay  in  getting 
the  Job  done  will  continue  to  paralyze  the 
market.  Cotton  will  continue  to  pile  up  in 
Government  warehouses.  Foreign  competi- 
tors will  continue  to  harvest  unearned  and 
unjustified  profits. 

The  return  to  one-price  cotton  must  be 
complete  and  must  take  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Exhibit  A 

ANALYSIS  OF  Handling  and  Markftinc  Costs 

or  Cotton  and  Cotton  Textu,es 

Presently,  the  Federal  Government  subsi- 
dizes the  purchase  of  U.S.  cotton  by  foreign 
buyers  in  the  amount  of  8'-  cents  per  pound. 
This  creates  a  two-price  system  for  U.S.  cot- 
ton.    It   is    well    known    that   a    substantial 


quantity  of  upland-type  raw  cotton  is  ex- 
ported under  this  subsidy  plan  and  later 
shipped  back  into  this  country  in  a  manu- 
factured form  to  compete  with  the  output 
of  U.S.  mills.  In  seeking  relief  from  the 
disadvantage  caused  by  payment  of  this  sub- 
sidy, domestic  cotton  textile  manufacturers 
have  been  told  that  extra  transportation  and 
handling  charges  borne  by  foreign  users  of 
U.S.  cotton  serve  to  counteract  a  part  of  the 
8'a-cent-per-pound  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the 
foreign  mills. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibit  is  to  show 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  To  Illustrate  the 
jxsint  it  will  be  shown  that  textile  manu- 
facturers in  the  Southeastern  United  States 
do  not  have  a  freight  advantage  over  Jap- 
anese textile  merchants  buying  U.S.  cotton 
and  shipping  cotton  cloth  to  major  U.S. 
markets  located  in  either  the  East.  West,  or 
South.  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  used  as  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  raw  cotton  for  both  the  foreign 
mills  and  the  domestic  manufacturers. 
Eastern,  western,  and  southern  market  points 
of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco 
are  used  to  compare  the  landed  cost  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  These  examples  will  show  the  cost 
of  taking  raw  cotton  from  the  producing 
area  to  the  manufacturing  areas  and  the  cost 
of  returning  cotton  cloth  to  the  U.S.  markets. 

In  preparing  this  exhibit,  costs  for  the 
freight,  handling  and  other  services  for  tex- 
tiles were  computed  on  a  basis  considered 
most  representative  of  actual  movement  of 
goods  to  and  from  the  areas  named. 
Freight  on  raw  cotton  to  the  domestic  mills 
was  considered  by  rail  carload.  From  Char- 
lotte, N.C  ,  freight  on  textiles  was  figured  by 


motortruck  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 

since  the  eastern  and  southern  markets  re- 
quire truck  service  for  delivery  of  cotton 
fabrics.  To  San  Francisco  from  Charlotte. 
N.C.  freight  is  shown  via  freight  forwarder 
or  motortruck  because  these  services  are 
demanded  and  carry  most  of  the  tonnage. 
Also,  the  costs  for  movement  of  cotton  to 
Japan  and  cotton  cloth  from  Japan  are 
based  on  quantities  and  conditions  consid- 
ered most  common. 

Various  import  charges  are  based  on  flat 
charge  per  entry.  Therefore,  a  typical  ship- 
ment of  24,000  pounds  of  cotton  cloth  was 
used  to  measure  these  entry  costs.  In  com- 
puting ocean  freight  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States,  nonconfercnce  steamship 
rate  quotations  were  used,  and  while  these 
rates  may  appear  low.  in  many  instances 
they  are  considerably  higher  t^nn  the  rates 
actually  paid  by  the  Japanese  shippers.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  various  schemes 
are  employed  in  making  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipments  to  and  from  Japan — 
wherein  part  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
cotton  is  used  to  further  reduce  negotiated 
"tramp"  rates  on  cotton  cloth  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

The  conclusion  /cached  by  the  following 
examples  A.  B,  and  C  Is:  (1)  that  the  for- 
eign mills  have  a  cost  advantage  in  freight 
and  handling  to  the  San  Francisco  market 
of  more  than  3Vi  cents  per  pound;  and  (2) 
that  the  difference  between  foreign  mill  cost 
and  domeatlc  mill  cost  for  freight  and  han- 
dling to  New  York  is  only  two-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  p>ound  and  to  New  Orleans  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


Ex.\Mi'i.K  \.—  Coiiiimrison  nf  co.ois  for  fh  lit  rri/  of  cotton  rioth  to  the  Snn  Frann'sro  tnarlrt  u'^ing  nf  rifarhj  o<  cav  he  defer  mined  the  ti/piail 

condtlioiif!  of  tranxporlation 


-Amount 
(cents) 

For  detail 
!!pe — 

Amount 
(ccnL'^) 

Forditiiil 

sec— 

Tonnd  from  .Tajian; 

Cost  of  <1<-I1vprr  of  raw  cotton  Fro?no  to  Japan  (per 

IWUIk!  of  col  ton). 
Toxl  of  liclivcry  of  cotton  dotli  tioiu  Japan  to  .'^an 
Franci-;co  (jn'r  [lounil  ortlotti). 

4.GG0 
1.998 

Exhibit  1. 
Exhibits. 

To  and  from  Charlotte,  N'.C: 

Cost  of  drlivpry  of  raw  coltou  from  Fresno  to  Char- 

loiip  (jior  iwund  of cottonV 
f'ost  of  "Iclivery  of  cotton  cloth  from  Charlotte  to  San 

Francivco  i\kt  i»ound  of  cloth}. 

Total  to  and  (rem  Charlotte  (pcriwund) 

4.040 

Exhibit  1. 

Exhil.it  \ 

Total  toari'i  from  Tnnnn  fiirr  iM>mi<V» 

K.6S8 

10.030 

Kxeo-v'onst  to  domestic  mill  for  Irlivery  to  .''an  Frandsco 
market  kpcriMiiudj. 

3  372 

ExAMi'l.K  1^.-  Ctinipnrison  nf  roKlx  for  delivery  of  cotton  cloth  to  the  Sew   YorJ:  inorlit  using  a.<i  nearly  ai>  can  he  determined  the  typical 

conditions  of  transportation 


-Amount 
(<Tnts) 

For  det.iil 
see- 

• 

.Amount 

(eents) 

For  detail 
•eo— 

To  and  from  Jripan: 

Cost  of  ililiNory  of  riiw  cotton  Fresno  to  Jupun  (i>cr 

poanii  ot  rottoni. 
(<)st  of  delivery  ol  cotton  clot  ll  from  Jupjii  to  \cw 

York  uxriKiumi  ultloili). 

4.GC0 
1  S59 

Exhibit  1. 
Exhiliit  4. 

To  and  from  rii:irIotte.  N'.C: 

Cost  of  delivery  of  raw  cotton  from  Fresno  to  Cliar- 

lottc  i|«er  i>ound  of  eottonK 
Cost  of  delivery  of  cotton  ckitli  from  fliarlotte  to 
.New  "i'ork  i.imt  jwund  of  dollii. 

Tot  111  to  and  from  Charlotte  (per  pound). 

Exee.ss  cost  to  forelcn  mill  for  delivery  to  New  York 
market  a>c-r  i>ound> 

4  040 

2.270 

Exhibit  1. 
Exhibit  .'•. 

Total  to  an>l  from  Japan  (per  |>ound) 

6.  .51« 

r>.  310 

t 

0.2QI) 

ExAMPLK  ('.       (\iiii)mrison  of  costs  for  dtliicry  of  cotton  cloth  to  ilie  New  Orleans  nitnktt  uising  <i«  nearhj  ojs  can  bf  diti  rmiued  the  typical 

con-dilions  of  transportation 


.Amount 
(cents) 

For  detail 
soe— 

Amount 

(wnti.) 

For  detail 
sec- 

To  aiul  from  Japan: 

Cost  of  delivery  ot  raw  eoltou  }■' re-no  to  Jaiuiii  ii>er 

)«undo(r«i(oii). 
<  o-t  of  delivery  of  cotton  cloth  l^oiu  Japan  to  New 

Orleans  (\*-t  jiound  of  cloth). 

4.GG0 
1.877 

Exliibit  1. 
Exhibits. 

To  ah<l  from  (Mi:irlotte,  N'.C".: 

Cost  of  di  li\ery  of  raw  cotton  from  Fresno  to  Char- 
lotte (,per  iKnind  of  cotton;. 

Cost  of  delivery  of  eollon  cloth  from  Charlotte  to 
New  Orleans  (|ier  rx)Und  of  <  loth). 

TotiJ  to  and  from  Charlotte  y\»r  pounds 

Excess  cost  fo  for<  U'n  nilU  tor  delivery  to  New  Orleans 
uiarkvt  (ptT  poumi). 

4  040 

2.3W 

Exhibit  1. 
Exhibit ,'.. 

Tot;iI  to  aiiO  from  J.ip;in    ixr  ["oundl 

6.537 

e.430 

.107 
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Exhibit  \.— Comparison  of  analysis  of  cost  of  purchasing,  assembling  for  shipment,  and  delivery  of  raw  cotton  from  ori<,;r,  to  lanar,  ,h        , 

San  Franctsco  and  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  to  Charlotte,  N.C.  '  ^      '^''ough 


San  Fresno, 
Francisco  Call/.,  to 
to  Japan    Oharlott* 


Buying  commission 

Invoicing  charge  (seller) 

California  ad  valorem  tax 

Interest  (46  days  at  5  percent) 

In.surance  (interior) 

Receiving  and  1  month's  .storage 

Ix>ading  and/or  marking 

Interior  compression 

Freight  to  port  or  group  201 

Forwarding 

Wharfage 

Patches 

Unloading  at  port  and  dock  handling. 


Poinit 
20 
10 

3 
21 

2 
19 
10 
38 
48 

2 

4 
10 

7 


Poiiitt  I 

20  I  Fichangr        ..   . 

in  !■  Overhoail       _ ' 

.1  I'  Ocean  frclKht " 

-'1,  Tare..  .        --"""II"""IIII"  

'-'  p  C'oiilroUfr  iforeigiii ""IIIIIIII" " 

1'*  In-siirancp  ; marine  and  war  risk) lll'.l'.'.'.'.l'.l 

I'l  I  lasurance   country  damaee) I--""'""I"I 

M  ji  .<oJling  agfiit's  coinrai.ssion '--.'.'""""""""""' 

HI  I  (iUiility  exactness;  a.s  aKiunst  claim.":  ';y-;ti'iii  uinler  exjiort  con- 


tract ~ 


Total  cli,irci'<. 

CeiU.-^  [HT  pouii'l. 


,.   '^an         Fresno 
Kwicisco  Calif,  u 
to  Japan    Charloiu 


PoilltH 

Pointi 

3 

.V) 
171 

4 

(') 

0)""' 

11 

(») 

32 

20 

30 

466 

404 

4.6f, 

4.rK 

'  No  allowance  is  made  for  tare  in  order  to  equalize  sollin"  term.-;  of  fxtiort  an<i        »  No  allows 
domestic  shipments.  n        . 


No  allowatice  is  made  for  country  .lamace  Insurance  a.s  most  sales  i.u«    vrc  r„>,i 
for  delivery  at  shipside  witfi  country  dain..i;o  m.urancc  ellnuiiated.  '  '' 

Exhibit  2.~Cost  of  delivering  cotton  cloth,  printed,  dyed,  or  colored,  rard.d-   to  San  Franc, .co  from  sh,p,ide,  Japanese  port} 


Tariff  charges  in  dollars  [)er 
unit  shown 


A.  Ocean  freight   (nonconference  rate 

quoted  Oct.  25,  1962). 

B.  Marine  and  war-risk  insurance 

C.  Wharfage 


1).  Dock  handling  fee.. 


$28.00  per  2,000-[)ound  ton. 


$0.3375  per  $100  valuation 

$0.80  per  2,000-pound  ton  or  40 

cubic  feet. 

$1 .35  per  2,000-pound  ton 


Tivifl 

charges 

converted 

to  cents 

p<-r 
pound  of 
sheeting 


1  400 

.327 
.000 

.068 


I     T;tfiff 
...-,,  I   charges 

lanlT  charges  in  .Inlkirs  |^t       :oon\>rt*<l 

j   to  cwits 
I       per 
I  IX'un.i  of 
slieeimg 


unit  shown 


E.  Customs  brokir  fee    

F.  Forwarding  agent's  fee   

O^  Surety  bond  ..  '"[ 


Total  charges. 


$15.00  per  entry. 
$7.50  jH'r  entry.. 
$0..5<)  per  <I.OU(.l. 


.06,1 
.031 
04? 

\  m 


of  24,000  pounds  ofsheeting  valued  at  97  cents  per  pound  at  shipside,  JapaneT[wrl  valuation  of  this  t.\|».  of  ,l.,tt,  i,n,K,rted  from  .Japan  during  July  iw,,.-. 

Exhibit  3.— Cost  of  delivering  cotton  cloth,  printed,  dyed,  or  colored,  cardui     to  Sew  Orleans  from  shipside,  .Japanese  port  > 


A.  Ocean    freight    (nonconference   rate 
quoted  Oct.  23,  1962). 

H.  Marine  and  war -risk  Insurance. 

C.  Wharfage 

I>.  Customs  broker  fee.. 


TarilT  cliarges  in  dollars  [xr 
unit  shovNTi 


Tariff 

charges 

converted 

to  cents 

per 
pound  of 
sheeting 


T.irilT  clwirpes  in  doll.ir.^  jut 
unit  shown 


Tarifl 

charges 

convert*-.] 

to  (XWU 

per 
iwund  of 
sheeting 


$28.00  per  2,000-pound  ton. 

$0.3375  per  $100  valuation.. 
$0. 15  per  2,000-poim(l  ton.. 
$14.00  per  entry 


1.400  |i   K    1-orwardiiie  agent's  fee. 

I     V    Surety  tfond    

.327 


.008 
.058 


Total  charges. 


$S.  50  [>er  entrv.... 
$0.50  \n-T  $1,01>U  valuation 


.03.', 
.(HH 

1.877 


of24,000poundsofsheetmg  valued  5^97  cents  per  pound  at  shVside,  J^apanese  iK^r"  v.Uu.tion  of  this  tyi...  of  cloth  u,„-,rted  from  Jnpan  during  July  l'^,.' 

Exhibit  \.—Cost  of  delivering  cotton  cloth,  printed,  dyed,  or  colored,  carded-^to  New   York  from  shipside.  Japanese  port  ' 


.Irilv 


!     TarilT 
_       _    ,  charges 

TarilT  charges  in  dollar^  [.cr       converted 
unit  shown  (   i„  cents 

pound  of 
sheeting 


.\.  Ocean  freight   (nonconference  rate 
quoted  Oct.  23,  1962). 

B.  Marine  and  war-risk  instirance 

C.  Wharfage. 

T>.  Customs  broker  fee 


Tariff 
charges 

T.iritT  liiarges  in  dollars  [kt      |Converte'l 

unit  shown  I   to  rents 

[)er 

'  [>ounii  of 

'  she^'tiiig 


$28.00  per  2,00(V pound  ton. 

$0.3375  [K-r  $100  valuation 

•None _ 

$20  per  entry 


1.400 

.327 

'".683 


F.  Forwarding  agent's  fee Included  in  custom?  charge 

;   *■     I'-iirety  txmd $<>..Vi  [ler  $l,o<l(i  valuation  ... 

I     Total  charges I 


.(MH 


1.851) 


Exhibit  5.— Freight  rate.s  on  cotlori  cloth  from  Charlotte,  X.C. 


To:  Destinstion 


New  York 

New  Orteans. 


MF-I 

»8oi 
514-H 


Freight  rate 
per  hundred- 
weight 


$2.27 
2.39 


Shipment  via 


To    Destination 


Freight  rate 
[KT  hundred- 
weight 


Shipment  v  n 


Motor  truck 
Motor  truck 


4 


.>an  Francisco. 

■j- 


5.99 


Freight  forwarder ' 
or  motor  truck.' 


^' &>athem^Motor  Carriers  Rate  Conference.  Agent,  Motor  Freight  Tariff  No.  ^R.  .  Freight  Forwarders  Tariff  Burea.i.  Inc..  Tariff  No  fr-B,  I  C  C  -F  F   No  54 

'.'^utbeni  Motor  Carri4,rs  Rate  Conference.  Agent,  Motor   Freight  Taritl  .Vo.  '  ^""'-    '''^""'^""  '■'"'°'  '^^^"^  "^'^"".  T-^'"  ^'«  -''  "•  ^'^  If'C-  No.  133. 

4-xi,  iHr-l.C-.C  1179. 
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EXHIBIT  B 

SurroRTiNG  Statistical  T.^BLE^ 
Erhibit  B~l 


981 


X'.P.  cotton  export  proframs 


Cot- 
too 
«•- 

soos 


]9,'.2-.'i3 
1953^  .M 

1«,S4-.V. 
19,'.5-5«'i 


F  \  I  >ort 
arraiigeiiienis 


19y>-57 
l«57-5h 


None 

.do 

do 

(  oinpetitive  tiiil 
'short  staple 
only). 

C'omrH'titive  bid. 

....do 


Fx- 

jxirt 
dis- 
counts 

(Cents 

]>eT 

pound  ;> 


C.S.  eotton  textile  imports 


Calen- 
(i.ar 

vcars 


I 


19.'.2 

1'A'.3 
VX'A 
19.V, 


\<XV< 
1957 


Cotton 
manufac- 
tures 
(thou.sanii.s 
of  cotton 
hale  e<iuiv- 
alenlsj 


r.7. 5 

V2.  8 
101.0 
1S1.2 


22.'..  0 
199.  1 


Countable 
cotton 
clolh 

only  (mil- 
lions of 
square 
J  iinls) 


36.3 

»i0.3 

73.5 

133.2 


188.2 

122.4 


Cotton 

yam 

(thoii.sands 

of  square 

\a''d  equiv- 

.aleTlI>:)I 


V.S.  eotton  ex|)Ort  program'; 


C.S.  cotton  textile  imports 


1.141 

I.  (iNi; 


741 


(\>t- 
toii 

M'a- 
son>^ 


ig.'is-se 


K  X)  lO!  I 
a^rangcMlelU^ 


Fx- 
l>ort    j 

dis-     :  Calen- 
counts        dur 


(tfnts 
per 

Ipound ) 


Cotton     ]  Countable 
nianufae-    I      cotton 
tun-?!  cloth 

I  thousands    onlv  (mil- 


years 


196»-«0 

1960-61 
I9»il.-«2 
19t2-G3 do- 


Conipetitive  bid 

(p-ayment  in  kind 
subsi<iyi 

I'ayment     in     kind 
stlbsidv     

ilo... 

do. 


6.5 


1058 


of  cotton 

hale  etiuiv- 

aleiitsi 


233.8 


>«  (I  1959 

•i.O  I  1960 

K  5  ;  19B1 

h.  5  I  1962 


360.0 
525  S 
393   1 

'»i7i.e 


lions  of 
square 
\  ards ' 


Cotton 

j-ani 

(thousands 

of  square 

yard  etjuiv- 

alenis  '■ 


142.6 


3,  Vfl 


241.0 

tv  34S 

454.9 

69,649 

254.5 

ta.  \>:a 

'471.7 

'  J02,  IM 

ironverted  from  (joumls  to  Sfjuare  yards  by  4  C  s<|u.ire  >.irds  to  the  iKumd  of  yarn 
>  Annual  rate  t>a.s<'<l  on  b  nionth.s,  data. 


Soun-e-  Compile-l  frnni  data  of  I"  S    l)ei>ai  Iinent  of  Agri<-ulturf  and  V  .«    Depart 

nient  of  <  oruimri-e. 


JvxiiiBiT   li   2.  -  ("iniiuloliri   monthht  ////u/.s  of  iln  hvtl  >>f  I'.S.  rottov  ttjitU  iiiiports,  short-term  Geneva  arrangement 

;ln  niillion,^  of  square  \a!ds| 


OetoUr 

.Novemtier..- 
PecemU^r... 

January 

Februaiy 

Mart  b.. 


Feri-ent 

of  ba,<* 

j>er  month. 


FLsr-al  ve.ir 
1(*1  l)a,s<\  j 


Actual 
iiniK)rl.s, 


cumulative   cumulali\e  icumulatixe 


8 
17 
'25 
33 
42 
56 


4.'-.,  4 
9(V  4 

141.8 

1S7   1 

•Z'lh.  1    ' 

203.5   I 


41    7 

^3.  .'> 
141.2 
213.  3 
■>K',.  7 
363.7 


T'nderor         rerwnt 
over  fiscal   I      ar-tual 

year  19»d    I  imixirtj;  to 
base,cumu-i        Ikusp 

lative       i 


-3  7 
-12.9 

-0.6 
-f2t..  2 
+47.  6 
-f80.  2 


3S 
50 
64 


April 

May 

June 

I  July 

I '   A  uinist 

I  Sepleiiiher. 


Fercejil     ;  | 

o(  bas»?      1  Fiscal  year  <      .Actual 
I HT  month,  I   1961  base,   I     imijorls, 
cumulative  cumulative  'cumulative 


67 


83 

92 

100 


328.9 
380.0 
425.3 
470.6 
521  6 
566.9 


448.6 
514.0 
57'2.  4 
626.0 
689.7 
753.7 


Cnder  or 
over  fiscal 

year  1961 
base,  cumu- 
lative 


-H18.7 
-1-134.0 
+147. 1 
-t-l&5.4 
-i-168.1 
-(-186.8 


Percent 

actual 

import*  to 

Dase 


79 

91 

101 

no 

122 
133 


Exhibit  B  3. —  L'.S.  cotton  system  spindle  actitnty 


Coti.iii  crop  ye:ir  Ix-t'innini;   \iil'    I 


I'crcellt  active — 


19.S4-,'>.''c 

iy,'i«i-57. 
1W7  .V>. 
1958-59. 


.-^Iiindii 

s  1 

aetiM 

'  ttiousan 

'Is,' 

'20. 

7  If. 

■2<l. 

.S57 

19. 

7IKI 

19. 

241 

19, 

166 

92,  4 

!r2.  5 

'.'  1 .  .'. 
91.(1 
91.3 


'  iiirori  croii  yc.ir  bcpiiiMinp  .^iip,  1 


I9,'.9«i 

19()IM)1 ... 

»«  5   ;     1961-62 

9,(1   ;'   1962  August 

h,  7  i;  1962  .'^^ptemlter. 


Pjiindlcf  1 

active 

(thousands'! 


19,228 
18.986 
18.761 
18,798 
18,689 


Percent  active 


On  l(X)  per- 
cent cotton 


91.2 
91.0 
90.2 
89.0 
88.5 


On  other 
fibers 


8.8 

9.0 

9.8 
11.0 
11.5 


'  Annual  ■■iiindli''-  active  on  July  31  al  lie   end  of  tin   colton  (Top  jear.  .-^ourc*':   CS,   I>eparln)ent  of  Commerce. 

I'xiiiBiT    h    1,       I'.S.  man  ufacliirimi  employment 
[In  thousands 


Year 

(1) 

All  raanu- 

f  act  tiring 
industries 

(2) 

Textile  mill 
products 
industry 

Katio  of 

(2i  to  U) 

Year 

(1) 

All  manu- 
facturing 
industries 

(2) 

Textile  mill 
products 
industry 

Ratk)  of 
(2)  tod) 

1955 

1956 

1957 

16,882 
17,243 
17,174 
1,5,945 
16,667 

1,050 

1.032 

'.IM 

919 

943 

6.2 
6.0  1 
5.7 
5.8 
5.7 

1 

i  1960 

1961... 

1961   (.^ent^rnherl 

16, 762 
16,267 
K1.323 
16,  776 

918 
879 
880 
874 

5.  5 
5.4 

195M 

1962  (SoptrinlxT'i 

1959 

Source:   CS.  Dep.irtnieiit  of  Lalxir. 


ICXIIIHIT   B     F). — 

U.S.  per  captta  mill  consumption 

of  fibers 

^'c.ir 

Cotton  (In 
pounds^ 

AllfllHTS 

'in  iKJumls; 

Cotton  (in 
perct^ut  of 
aU  fibers) 

Year 

Cotton  (in 
pounds,) 

All  fibers 
(In  pounds) 

Cotton  (in 
percent  of 
aU  fibers) 

]'.!'.'. 

2f,.  ,S 
■2.\9 
•23.7 
/i.  2 

40.6 
39  0 
M\.  4 
34.3 

65.3 

l'.fi.  4 
Isl.  1 

0.7. 

IftM 

24.5 
23.2 

22.2 
22.8 

.38.7 
35.9 

35.7 
37.5 

<S3  3 

l'l,"<-      

I960 

tU  ft 

l'J-'>7... 

1961 

62.2 
00,8 

vjrA. 

j  19<;2  lestlmatel'..  .               

'  rreliminary  estimate  base<l  on  9  months. 


."^ourcf"    r,S.  Dejiarinient  of  .^grlciillure. 


Year  beginning  Aug.  1 

Total 

world 

consump- 

Uon 

ill!! 

39,  8<V( 
41.209 
42,  9.''>*t 
42.914 
45,6f.4  i 

I 
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Exhibit  B-6.— Cotton  consumption:   United  States  and  world 
[In  thousands  of  bales] 


January  24 


V.ii.  con- 
■umption  ' 


S.  S41 
9.  210 
H.  (KM 

t  ,  W7l* 


Ratio  of 
United 
St-ites 

to  world 


•Jt).  II 

Ivi, 

ly.  1 


Total  U.S. 
population  ■ 


Vear      Number 


I'J.V, 
lU'i«i 

19.17 

1 !».'.« 
19'.» 


16.-.  a 

168.  J 
171,2 
174.  1 
177.1 


Vi 


r  l)Cgiiiuing  Anp.  1 


19;i»-««. 
1960-01. 
1961-62. 
1962  »i3. 


Total 

world 

consumiv 

tioii 


4».  3.Tt; 

47.9M6 

4«.  in 

'4»,200 


'  Running  b«Ios. 

•  On  July  1  of  eiicli  yc;ir  (in  million-,  of  ikt-oii.ni. 

'  Estimate. 

The  Two-Price  Cotton  System 
(Excerpts  Tram  an  address  by  Robert  C. 
Jackson,  executive  vice  president,  ATMI) 
What  is  the  two-price  system?  How  did  it 
originate?  Can  we  now  be  certain  that  It 
will  be  changed?  These  are  questions  that 
are  being  asked  many  times  every  day.  With- 
out an  expression  of  personal  opinion,  let's 
look  at  the  facts. 

The  two-price  cotton  system  results  from 
Federal  law.  There  are  three  principal 
Government  policies  which,  in  combination, 
arere^nnsUkle: 

1.  Since  the  1930*s  the  U.S.  Government 
has  administered  a  farm  program,  under 
which  the  price  for  U.S.  grown  cotton  is 
supported  at  an  artincial  level.  The  sup- 
port at  present  is  at  least  $42.50  per  bale, 
or  one-third  higher  than  the  price  on  the  free 
world  maifcet. 

2.  The  Government  since  1939  has  main- 
tained rigid  Import  quotas  on  raw  cotton, 
limiting  imports  of  upland  types  to  less  than 
1  day's  supply.  Upland  cotton  accounts  for 
about  98  percent  of  all  cotton  used  by  Amer- 
ican mills.  Consequently,  since  our  mills 
are  denied  access  to  foreijgn-grown  cotton, 
they  must  purchase  American-grown  cotton 
at  the  very  substantially  higher  supported 
price.  It  is  amazing  how  few  people  under- 
stand this  fact. 

3.  Because  U.S.  cotton  was  priced  above 
the  free  world  price ,^  export  markets  started 
declining.  Also,  the  high  price  of  our  cot- 
ton encouraged  other  countries  to  build 
up  their  production.  So  in  order  to  make 
cotton  competitive  overseas  and  discourage 
foreign  production,  Congress,  in  1956,  ordered 
that  the  United  States  should  subsidize  the 
price  difference,  making  our  cotton  avail- 
able on  the  world  market  at  or  near  world 
prices.  This  subsidy  currently  amounts  to 
8>2  cents  per  pound,  or  H2.50  a  bale. 

The  effect  of  this  combination  of  Govern- 
ment pcAiej  is  to  Impose  upon  the  domestic 
textile  Industry  an  intolerably  unfair  situa- 
tion that  iB  Increasing  imports  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  completely  disrupting  a  broad  cross 
section  of  the  textile  and  apparel  market, 
stimulating  consumption  of  competing  prod- 
ucts, shrinking  an  industry  that  is  vital  to 
the  economy  and  security  of  the  Nation,  and 
killing  off  Jobs. 

The    effect   of   the   imports   goes    further 
than  the  loss  of  American  production  and 
jobs — great    as   these   are.     They   affect    the 
price  earnings  and  investment  structure  of 
our    industry    to    a    great    degree.     On    the 
American  mill  and  his  selling  agent  falls  the 
constant  specter  of  foreign  produced  goods 
being   offered    at    below-cost   prices,    under- 
selling him  not  because  the  foreign  mill  is 
more  modern  or  eflkdent.  or  because  it  pro- 
duces a  prettier,  better  styled,  more  service- 
able or  more  durable  prodtict,  but  solely  be- 
cause the  price  i«  cheaper,  and  cheaper  solely 
because  the  mlU  has  accew  to  cotton,  in- 
cluding American  cotton,  at  one-third  less 
than  the  domestic  mill  must  pay,  and  be- 
cause  the  foreign   mill  pays  a  wage   that 
could  not  be  tolerated,  legally  or  otherwise 
In  this  country. 
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President  Kennedy,  in  outlining  his  seven- 
point  textile  program  last  year,  directed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  "to  explore  and 
make  recommendations  to  eliminate  or  off- 
set the  cost  to  U.S.  mills  of  the  adverse  dif- 
ferential in  raw  cotton  costs  between  domes- 
tic and  foreign  textile  producers. " 

After  long  and  careful  thought  the  De- 
partment decided  to  try  and  offset  the  in- 
equity, so  far  as  imports  are  concerned, 
through  the  imposiUon  of  an  Import  fee 
on  the  cotton  content  of  Imported  textile 
products.  You  are  completely  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  section  22  case  under 
which  the  attempt  was  made,  and  lost.  We 
could  talk  at  length  about  that  case,  its 
prosecution,  and  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  adverse  decision.  Suffice  to  say  It  was 
bitterly  opposed  within  Government,  al- 
though the  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
formed outstandingly  in  supporting  it. 

In  commenting  on  the  decision  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  President  Kennedy  included  these 
words: 

"Thus,  the  inequity  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem of  cotton  costs  remains  as  a  unique 
burden  upon  the  American  textile  industry. 
for  which  a  solution  must  be  found  in  the 
near  future. 

"I  am  therefore  requesting  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  the  formulation  of  a  domestic  program 
that  would  eliminate  this  inequity.  Such 
a  program  will  undoubtedly  require  enabling 
legislation.  ^ 

"Early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  I 
shall  recommend  legislation  designed  to  re- 
move the  inequity  created  by  the  present 
two-price  cotton  system." 

During  the  interval  since  the  President 
made  that  statement,  there  has  been  inten- 
sive activity  on  the  subject,  both  in  and  out 
of  Government.  ATMI  has  been,  Is  and 
undoubtedly  will  remain  heavily  involved. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  assump- 
tion, in  some  quarters  at  least,  that  the  de- 
sired result  is  assured.  I  wish  those  of  us 
who  are  so  intimately  involved  with  the 
situation  could  be  that  confident.  Here  are 
the  facts: 

Having  failed  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  ad- 
verse differenUal,  the  objective  now  will  be 
to  eliminate  it.  That  would  mean  a  return 
to  a  one-price  system— to  make  cotton  avail- 
able to  American  mills  at  the  same  price 
foreign  mills  pay. 

This  objective  can  be  achieved  only 
through  one  of  three  ways,  or  perhaps 
through  a  combination  of  two  of  them: 

1.  Reduce  the  support  price  to  the  farmer 
by  the  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  the  world  price  for  cotton.  Based  on 
current  differences,  this  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  81  ^  cents  per  pound,  or  25 
percent. 

2.  Repeal  the  law  requiring  the  export 
of  cotton  at  world  prices,  and  eliminate  the 
quota  on  Imports  of  foreign  grown  cottons. 

(I  leave  to  your  good  Judgment  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  administration  supporting 
or  the  Congress  enacting,  either  of  these  ap- 
proaches.) 


3.  The  third  alternative  would  involve 
Fome  type  of  payment  on  the  domestical'v 
consumed  portion  of  the  crop,  presumably 
to  a  merchant  or  handler,  just  as  such  pa/ 
ments  are  now  made  on  the  export  porUon 

This  last  approach  involves   two  eeparste 
legislative    actions.      In   the   first    place    en 
abling  legislation   is   required    to   permit  the 
Department   of   Agriculture    to    make   such 
payments.     This  legislation  must  move  sue 
cessfully   through  the   Agriculture  Commit 
tees  of  both  Houses,  and  then  be  favorablv 
approved  by  each  House.     In  the  next  place 
the     required     appropriations     must     move 
through   the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  then  the  two 
Houses. 

Historically,  there  has  been  strong  oppo 
sition  in  these  committees  and  in  the  Con- 
gre-s-s  to  any  sort  of  payment  program. 

Those  of  you  who  have  ever  had  experience 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the  National 
Congress  will  inunedlately  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  involved. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  wont  be  a 
massive  effort  to  get  something  done  about 
this  unbelievably  unfair  situation.  But  It 
Is  to  say  that  anyone  who  thinks  he  can 
predict  either  the  outcome  or  its  timing  is 
living  in  a  completely  Isolated  dream  world 

In  the  meantime,  here  Is  all  we  really 
know  for  sure  about  the  cotton  cost  situa- 
tion : 

1.  Tlie  .'^upport  level  on  the  1962  cotUm 
crop  now  being  narvested.  and  which  will 
be  consumed  during  the  next  year,  has  been 
fixed  by  law  at  exactly  the  same  base  level 
it  was  last  year.  Obviously,  the  farmer  will 
either  sell  his  cotton  above  the  loan  level 
or  put  it  in  the  loan. 

2.  If  he  puts  his  cotton  in  the  loan  it 
remains  there  until  repossessed  for  sale  at 
a  higher  level,  or  until  it  becomes  Govern- 
ment-owned cotton  on  August  1,  1963. 

3.  By  law,  the  Government  cannot  sell 
cotton  from  the  stockpile  below  115  percent 
of  the  support  price,  with  the  purchaser 
paying  accumulated  storage  and  other 
charges. 

Thus,  if  any  of  you  can  figure  any  way 
that  a  domestic  mill  can  procure  cotton  at 
a  price  below  the  limitations  just  described 
between  now  and  the  availability  of  the  1963' 
crop  in  the  fall  of  next  year.  I  can  take  you 
this  afternoon  to  some  mill  presidents  who 
will  pay  you  handsomely  for  the  information 

I  would  have  the  hope  that  this  would 
be  the  last  time  I  would  have  to  stand 
up  here  and  talk  about  the  textile  in- 
dustry. As  an  American  citizen,  I  think 
It  is  high  time  that  the  textile  industry 
has  less  promises  and  more  assurances. 
I.  again,  thank  the  President  for  insti- 
tuting a  program  after  years  and  years 
of  indifference. 

I  salute  Secretary  Hodges  and  those 
of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  who 
have  fought  to  implement  this  program. 
Along  with  others,  I  am  ready,  willing, 
and   wanting  to   be   of   some  help,  for 
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help  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  prosper, 
or  if  we  are  to  survive. 

I  call  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  that  while 
we  are  trying  to  get  the  legislation  to 
correct  the  two-price  cotton  inequities, 
and  while  we  are  trying  to  recover  from 
an  unjust  blow  rendered  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
textile  situation  is  deteriorating.  Those 
whose  friendship  is  apparently  based  on 
what  they  can  get  out  of  us,  are  flooding 
our  markets,  ballooning  the  size  of  their 
imports,  and  using  every  conceivable 
trick  and  loophole  to  ruin  the  Ameri- 
can textile  market. 

The  two-price  cotton  system  must  go, 
the  textile  industry  must  have  the  relief 
Intended  and  promised,  and  I  ask  the 
cooperation  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  our  endeavors  to  this  end. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina.  

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  commend  my  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hbmphill],  for  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  problem  which  is 
still  confronting  the  great  textile  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  days  we  have 
been  encouraged  by  indications  that  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  has  become  awakened 
to  the  problems  confronting  textiles.  I 
think  this  is  proper,  when  we  realize  that 
the  textile  industry  constitutes  the 
second  largest  employer  of  people  of 
any  of  the  industries  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  the  greatest 
concentration  of  textile  industry  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  my 
State  of  North  Carolina  over  225,000 
people  directly  earn  their  livelihood  in 
the  textile  plants. 

In  recent  years  some  of  the  signs  that 
we  see  have  given  us  reason  to  believe 
that  not  only  is  the  textile  industry  con- 
fronted with  an  emergency  situation,  but 
our  agricultural  economy  is  greatly 
threatened.  This  results  from  a  con- 
tinuing loss  of  a  domestic  cotton  market 
as  mills  close  or  turn  to  synthetic  fibers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  diflQcult 
time  getting  some  of  our  friends  who 
say  that  they  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  cotton  producers 
to  understand  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  Is  touching  with  equal  force — and 
with  equal  peril — both  the  cotton 
farmer  and  the  people  who  earn  their 
livelihoods  at  the  machines  in  the  tex- 
tile plants. 

I  am  told  by  textile  people  in  my  dis- 
trict that  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  we  will  do  here  in  the  Congress 
the  industry  and  the  cotton  economy 
is  faced  with  a  very  delicate  situation. 
The  legislation  which  is  now  pending, 
and  the  realization  that  there  may  be 
some  change  of  course  in  it,  has  re- 
sulted in  textile  mills  not  buying  cotton 
any  further  ahead  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  At  the  same  time,  the  mills 
are  faced  with  the  problem  that  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  yarn  and  cotton  textile 


fabrics  will  not  buy  in  advance  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  times.  This  is 
something  which  is  sweeping  across  the 
entire  cotton  agricultural  and  textile 
picture  and  unless  something  is  done 
with  real  dispatch  in  the  legislative  area 
I  am  afraid  that  our  Nation  is  going  to 
experience  some  real  economic  losses. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  the 
people  interested  in  textiles  tell  me  that 
we  are  faced  with  another  problem  in 
connection  with  the  present  cotton  pro- 
gram. They  say  that  it  is  diflBcult  today 
to  get  high  quality  domestically  pro- 
duced upland  cotton.  This  is  something 
to  which  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  should  give  immediate 
thought  because  it  appears  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cotton  now  being  produced 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  delta  area,  is  not  meeting 
the  standards  required  for  fine  cotton 
yams. 

Because  of  this  and  the  two-price  cot- 
ton situation  daily  we  learn  that  addi- 
tional plants  are  shifting  over  to  syn- 
thetic fibers.  The  record  will  show  tiiat 
each  passing  month  the  textile  industry 
in  America  is  constiming  a  lesser  amount 
of  cotton  than  was  consumed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  great  measure  because  of 
the  shift  to  synthetic  fibers.  There  is 
good  reason  for  this.  In  the  first  place 
the  price  situation  on  synthetics  is  a 
fairly  stable  sort  of  thing.  Quality  is  no 
problem.  Supply  is  no  problem.  The 
same  machinery,  with  minor  adjust- 
ments, can  be  used  to  process  the  ssmthe- 
tic  as  is  used  to  process  the  cotton  fiber. 
And  then,  too,  we  see  in  the  industry  a 
greater  amount  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  sjmthetics  than  is  being  done  in 
cotton. 

All  of  this  should,  I  think,  warn  the 
cotton  farmers  that  their  economic 
future  is  in  jeopardy. 

The  two-price  cotton  situation  is,  in 
my  Judgment,  completely  indefensible. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  an  obligation 
here  in  the  Congress  if  we  are  to  serve 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  coimtry,  in 
agricultiu-e  as  well  as  the  textile  manu- 
facturing phases  of  our  economy,  to  find 
an  immediate  solution  to  this  problem. 
Unless  we  do,  the  domestic  cotton  mar- 
ket is  going  to  continue  to  diminish. 

Then,  too,  we  are  going  to  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  elimination  of  spindles,  such 
as  we  have  experienced  during  the  past 
10  years  when  over  818  textile  plants 
have  closed  their  doors  in  this  country. 

There  are  many,  many  other  things 
which  are  going  to  happen,  in  my  judg- 
ment, unless  we  find  a  quick  solution  of 
the  problem.  Recently,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  on  December  15,  1962,  one  of  my 
very  close  friends,  the  then  editor  of  the 
Shelby  Daily  Star,  in  my  district,  wrote 
an  editorial  as  well  as  a  feature  story 
on  his  study  of  the  two-price  cotton 
situation.  The  yotmg  man  who  wrote 
this  story  was  one  of  the  bright  yoimg 
men  in  the  newspaper  field  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Unfortunately,  last 
Monday  morning  this  fine  37-year-young 
newspaper  editor  went  to  his  reward 
very  suddenly.  But  I  believe  that  what 
he  wrote  on  December  15  might,  if  put 
in  the  Record  here  today,  give  light  and 
knowledge  to  many  of  our  friends  who 


are  not  familiar  with  the  plight  of  the 
textile  industry  and  the  people  who  work 
in  that  industry. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
may  include  an  editorial  as  well  as  a 
news  story  written  by  the  late  Richard 
L.  Shelton,  editor  of  the  Shelby  Daily 
Star,  on  December  15, 1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  and  article  referred  to 
follow : 

BtTHDEN    OF   TWO-PKICE    CoTTON   UnFAIRLT 

Borne  bt   ImnTSTET 
The  current  issue  of  two-price  cotton  is 
vital  to  every  citizen  in  this  country  and 
every  citizen  should  become  informed  about 
this  situation,  even  get  excited  about  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  our  textUe  in- 
dustries employing  thousands  of  o\ir  friends 
and  neighbors  and  adding  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  our  local  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  our  cotton 
farmers  who,  while  seeing  the  stature  of  their 
crop  decline  drastically  over  the  past  14 
years,  stlU  add  over  $3  miUlon  anntially  to 
the  local  economy. 

The  outcome  of  current  dlscuMlons  on  the 
present  price  system  as  regards  raw  cotton 
for  domestic  and  foreign  consumption  will 
affect  both  these  vital  elements  and  in  turn 
every  one  of  us. 

The  issue  is  simply  this:  Por  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  U.S.  Government,  with  the 
objective  of  holding  up  the  price  and  enlarg- 
ing the  market  for  American  cotton  has  al- 
lowed foreign  com;>etltorB  to  buy  American 
cotton  at  the  world  price,  but  has  required 
American  industries  to  pay  the  Inflated,  sup- 
ported price.  (Currently  the  difference  is 
8'^    cents  per  pound.) 

Plainly,  the  result  of  this  two-price  struc- 
ture has  been  a  subsidy  to  foreign  textile 
industrialists  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Also  as  a  result  of  this  two-price  system, 
American  manufacturers  have  had  to  turn 
increasingly  to  manmade  fibers  and  to  de- 
crease where  possible  their  use  of  cotton. 

The  objectives  of  the  price  supports  and 
the  discount  to  foreign  purchasers  have  been 
at  least  in  part  defeated.  The  consumption 
of  cotton  Is  going  to  drop  drastlcaUy  as  fur- 
ther Inroads  Into  the  market  are  made  by  the 
synthetic  fibers. 

American  textile  Industries  continue  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  raw  cotton  price  about 
one-third  higher  than  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

This  situation  must  be  corrected.  The 
President  agrees  with  this  view.  The  UJS. 
Department  of  Agrlculttire  agrees  with  this 
view.  The  cotton  farmers  agree  with  this 
view. 

The  bugaboo  is  how. 

American  textUe  industrialists  last  year 
recommended  that  foreign  goods  Imported 
into  the  United  States  be  required  to  bear  an 
equalization  fee  based  upon  the  amount  of 
cotton  content  in  their  finished  goods.  At 
ctu-rent  rates,  this  equalization  fee  would 
be  about  6^  cents  per  pound. 

This  proposal,  which  had  the  support  of 
President  Kennedy,  would  have  required 
foreign  competitors  of  VS.  industries  to  pay 
the  same  raw  material  price  as  otir  domestic 
industries  and  at  no  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

In  the  fall,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
turned  down  this  proposal. 

Now,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  Murphy  has  declared  that  his 
Department  will  probably  support  an  action 
by  Congress  to  eliminate  the  two-price  sys- 
tem applied  to  raw  cotton  and  to  establish 
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a  plan  whereby  American  industries  can  pay 
ttie  nnwippogtod  world  inice  for  cotton. 

In  our  view,  this  proposal  bas  imfUrly  been 
tuiunK*  "nibiMy  to  Amertcaa  textile  manu- 
faetarKm."  Wherever  such  a  subsidy  might 
be  appUad.  It  would  not  be  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  textile  industry,  but 
rather  to  continue  a  support  program  on  the 
price  tbe  American  farmer  receives  for  his 
cott<»i. 

Aaerleaa  textile  manufacturers  want  the 
rightto  Intf  their  raw  materials  at  the  free 
enterprlae  market  price.  Any  Government 
action  that  prevents  them  from  doing  so  is 
an  xm/alr  restraint  aC  free  trade  and  any 
Government  action  that  removes  such  an 
inequity  cannot  be  considered  a  subsidy  to 
Industry. 

Unfortimately,  this  "subsidy"  terminology 
is  being  given  an  undue  Importance.  Farm- 
ers dont  want  it  said  that  they  will  benefit 
from  another  Goremment  handout.  (But 
they  will.)  Original  buyers  of  raw  cotton 
hesitate  to  accept  the  subsidy  label .  ( Why  ? ) 
Many  are  Jumping  to  accuse  textile  leaders 
of  asking  for  a  subsidy.     (This  Is  not  true.) 

Congress  will  resolve  the  issue  and. 
frankly,  it  matters  little  to  us  where  the 
Government  subsidy  is  applied.  We  would 
prefer  to  see  ftwelgn  manufacturers  carry 
their  pr(^>er  burden,  but  if  they  cannot  be 
required  to  do  so  then  American  industries 
should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  what  essen- 
tially is  a  foreign  aid  matter. 

If  the  only  solution  is  to  pay  someone  the 
difference  between  the  8up>ported  price  and 
the  world  price,  let  Congress  apply  the 
technique  with  the  least  amount  of  paper- 
work and  bureaucratic  manipulation. 

Let  anyone  call  this  procedure  whatever 
they  wish.  Whatever  it's  called.  It  will  be  a 
burden  spread  equally  over  all  the  taxpay- 
ers where  it  belongs,  rather  than  on  the 
textile  Industry  alone. 

We  Shan  depend  upon  our  Senators  and 
upon  Representative  Basil  L.  WHrrxwiai, 
who  Is  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the 
textile  Industries,  to  help  remove  the  in- 
equity of  two-price  cotton  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

And  we  would  hope  that  our  readers  would 
Join  with  lu  in  letting  our  officials  know 
how  they  feel  about  this  matter. 

TxxnusTS  Sxx  Cotton  Paicx  Issuz  as  Kxy  to 

PuTuxa  or  Southxut  Mhj^ 

(By  BUchard  L.  Shedton) 

Caesar  Cofne  fits  his  naae.  He  sucks 
cigarettes  since  he  decided  to  stop  smoking. 
He  speaks  in  earthy  Kngllah,  pulls  no  so- 
phiaUeatod  veneer  oiver  his  language,  hides 
not  his  origin  as  a  Jew  and  lets  anyone  close 
by  know  exactly  where  he  stands. 

Right  now,  this  president  of  Cone  Mills 
Corp.  Is  mad  as  a  hatter  about  the  two-^H-ice 
system  of  oottoxi. 

Robert  T.  Stevens  looks  the  part  of  a 
polished,  educated  business  executive.  He 
talks  the  part,  too.  and  he  has  oonelderable 
idiUity  in  parrying  the  probing  question  and 
in  totting  his  point  across  with  the  smile  of 
a  publie  relations  specialist. 

Bight  now,  this  president  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co..  Inc..  is  pointing  to  the  two-price 
system  regarding  cotton. 

These  two  were  the  biggest  wheels  to  face 
some  40  newsmen  during  a  3 -day  textile  tour 
early  this  week  sptHisored  by  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute. 

Purpose  of  the  tour  was  twofold:  (1)  To 
give  nefwsmen  a  look  at  modern-day  cotton 
manufacturing  plants  and  (2)  to  explain 
why  American  textile  leaders  are  getting  a 
raw  (cotton)  deal. 

ATM!  ataiTers  Sadler  Love,  of  Chxtflotte, 
and  his  aseoeiates.  Jack  Holland,  of  Greens- 
boro, Bairy  Murphy,  of  Washington.  OX)., 
and  John  Wtgglngton,  ot  Clemeon.  S.C..  host- 
ed the  tour  and  they  cracked  a  gentle  whip 
around    the    headquarters    at    Greensboro's 


newest    and    ritziest    hostelrv.    the    Towne 
House  Motor  Lodge. 

The  two-price  system  of  cotton  that  Stev- 
ens comments  upon  and  Cone  screams  about 
can  be  explained  very  simply.  The  United 
States  Government  sets  the  price  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  must  pay  for  raw  cotton 
and  also  establishes  regulations  that  prevent 
American  manufacturers  from  buying  more 
than  a  tad  of  foreign -grown  cotton. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  SUtes 
Government  permits  foreign  manufacturers 
to  buy  American  cotton  at  the  world  price 
and  makes  up  the  difference  by  paying  a 
subsidy  (presently  about  8»2  cents  a  pound) 
to  the  exporters  of  raw  cotton. 

Thus,  American  manufacturers  must  pay 
about  one-third  more  for  US  cotton  than 
do  foreign  mills. 

Cone  has  a  right  to  scream  louder  than 
Stevens.  Almost  all  the  production  in  his 
sprawling  textile  empire  (Including  a  plant 
at  nearby  Cllffslde)  is  In  cotton  production, 
while  the  Stevens  company  leans  heavily  to- 
ward synthetics. 

The  dynamic  Cone  outlines  the  problem 
clearly.  "Eitber  we  get  some  relief."  he  ex- 
claims, "or  we're  gonna  have  to  close  some 
more  mills." 

He  can  Illustrate  his  stand.  Holding  a 
child's  suit  out  of  a  fancy  print  cloth.  Cone 
noted  that  the  pattern  was  "lifted"  by  a  for- 
eign competitor,  reproduced  on  a  better 
grade  of  cotton  cloth  and  shipped  back  into 
the  States  at  tdmost  a  dollar  cheaper  per 
garment  than  Americans  can  produce  It. 

"That's  the  kind  of  competition  the  U.S. 
Government  is  forcing  down  our  throats," 
Cone  says,  "and  if  the  American  people  real- 
ized It,  they  wouldn't  stand  for  it." 

Stevens  says  the  same  thing.  He  claims 
the  American  taxpayers  are  helping  encour- 
age "sweat  labor"  in  foreign  lands. 

"Americans  have  always  worked  for  higher 
living  standards  and  better  working  condi- 
tions for  all  people,"  Stevens  declared.  "But 
they  are  supporting  exactly  the  opposite  with 
this  ridlculotu  two-price  cotton  83r8tem." 

And  what  is  going  to  happen  if  the  textil- 
ists  don't  get  some  relief? 

Cone  says  that  cotton  mills  will  close  and 
those  who  can't  shift  to  production  In  syn- 
theteics  will  simply  go  out  of  business. 

"If  that's  going  to  help  the  American  cot- 
ton farmer,  I  dont  see  how,"  Cone  says. 

And  be  tarings  up  another  interesting 
point.  "American  cotton  farmers  are  not 
producing  cotton  for  the  mills,  they're  grow- 
ing it  for  the  Government  loan,"  Cone  says. 
What  he  means  Is  that  farmers  and  glnners 
are  not  Interested  in  anything  but  the  staple 
length  of  the  raw  cotton  and  will  process 
the  raw  cotton  for  length  and  app>earance 
and  then  sit  hack  for  the  highest  Govern- 
ment loan.  What  kind  of  cotton  results? 
"Lousy,"  says  Cone.  "It  doesn't  spin  well. ' 
He  also  complains  of  the  archaic  grading 
system  used  by  the  Governnient.  With  all 
the  scientific  devices  available  for  testing  the 
true  quality  of  raw  cotton,  Cone  complains 
tbat  the  Government  still  grades  it  by  eye 
and  by  hand. 
"That's  stupid,"  says  Cone. 
Stevens  is  more  circumspect  about  the 
situation.  "We  cannot  be  wholly  selfish  in 
the  matter,"  the  former  Army  Secretary  says. 
"We  must  consider  the  plight  of  the  small 
farmer  and  cooperate  in  a  program  that  will 
assure  him  a  fair  return  for  his  cotton  and 
still  allow  American  manufacturers  to  buy 
the  cotton  at  the  same  price  their  foreign 
competitors  can." 

What  this  plainly  means  is  a  government 
subsidy  applied  at  some. point  between  the 
plow  and  the  production  line.  Cone  and 
Stevens  both  object  to  the  term  "subsidy" 
being  applied  to  the  texUle  industry.  All 
Bianufacturers  want,  they  say.  is  the  right 
to  buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  as  others 
can  buy  it. 

Unless  this  haw>ens,  Stevens  says,  cotton 
will  die  as  a  major  manufacturing  yarn  and 
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will  be  supplanted  by  the  synthetics  Wb«„ 
this  occurs,  Stevens  claims,  the  oott^ 
farmer  will  then  be  growing  his  cotton  ^! 
for  government  warehouses  and  there  wii 
be  no  more  American  cotton  textUe  Industry 
worthy  of  the  name.  ' 

"And  It's  not  far  off,"  echoes  Cone 

Hearings  before  a  House  Agriculture  Sub 
committee   were   held  Thursday  and  Prldav 
of  this  week  on  ways  to  correct  the  two-orlJ 
system.     Testimony    followed    the    line   d»! 
scribed  above. 

All   signs   point    to   a   final   determination 
in  Congress  and  local  textilists  who  manuf ac 
ture   cotton   will   be   vitally   affected  bv  th^ 
outcome. 

So,  apparently,  will  all  who  earn  their 
wnges  at  the  cotton  loom  and  cotton  spindle 

It  was  a  revelation  to  accompany  the  news- 
men— many  of  them  from  northern  papers-] 
through  the  modern  cotton  textile  planU  of 
today. 

At  Cone's  White  Oak  plant  we  saw  what 
they  said  was  the  largest  weave  room  under 
one  roof  In  the  world— all  looms  runnlnt 
cotton  cloth.  We  saw  the  most  modern 
machinery  available  as  the  cotton  bales  were 
broken  open  and  prepared  for  the  intricate 
Journey  from  boll  to  bolt. 

At  Proximity  Print  Works,  also  a  Cone 
plant,  we  saw  cotton  cloth  receiving  compll- 
cated  and  colorful  patterns  applied  by  skilled 
craftsmen,  who  are  truly  artists  at  their  Jobs 
(The  complexity  of  this  printing  Job  wu 
truly  appreciated  by  the  newsmen,  who  know 
the  bugs  in  a  press  and  a  deadline.) 

Burlington  Industries  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  showed  the  group  how  the 
textile  industry  spends  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  and  much  time  and  effort  in  find- 
ing ways  to  do  new  Jobs  with  cotton  and 
better  ways  of  doing  old  Jobs,  all  with  an  eye 
to  putting  the  farmers'  production  to  an  in- 
creased use. 

Then,  at  Stevens'  administrative  office  for 
its  synthetic  division,  the  group  saw  the  most 
modern  computer  designed  for  textile  use 
It  takes  orders  from  a  New  Tork  office  and 
then  channels  them  through  some  18  plants 
for  production,  shipping  dates,  raw  material 
orders,  freight  rates  and  final  billing— «n 
within  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Newsmen  didn't  understand  how  It  works, 
and  we  felt  that  only  a  handful  of  com- 
puter technicians  with  Stevens  really  un- 
derstood the  mechanical  brain. 

But  Stevens  executives  understand  that 
the  ccHnputer  system  replaces  tcwis  of  file 
equipment  and  does  paperwork  faster  than 
himdreds  of  clerks. 

On  the  final  morning  of  the  tour,  we  were 
guided  through  Dan  River  Mills  in  Danville. 
Va.  We  saw  new  machinery  resulting  from 
a  continuing  modernization  program  that 
saw  $3  million  spent  last  year. 

Textile  workers  in  this  area  would  thrill 
to  the  modem  slashing  machines  that  apply 
sizing  to  yarn  in  an  automatic  process  three 
times  as  fast  as  older  machines. 

In  another  room,  we  saw  German-made 
quilling  machines  where  only  28  operators 
supply  the  needs  of  over  2,000  looms. 

The  impact  of  the  tour  was  plain  to  the 
newsmen.  We  saw  literally  thousands  of 
southern  textile  employees,  busy  in  clean, 
modern  plants  and  all  dependent  upon  the 
fate  of  the  cotton  textile  business  for  their 
future. 

When  one  translates  the  problem  of  cot- 
ton textile  industrialists  into  the  destinies 
of  this  many  families,  it  becomes  a  very  hu- 
man thing. 

That's  the  picture  ATMI  execs  wanted 
America's  press  to  have;  and  at  least  40  of 
us  got  it. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  May  I  again  say  to 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina  that  I 
appreciate  his  having  an  Interest  In  thla 
problem,  which  is  a  great  one  for  his  dis- 
trict, which  adjoins  the  district  I  am 
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privileged  to  represent,  even  though  lo- 
cated in  another  State.  I  know  that  all 
of  the  people  of  his  district  and  of  my 
district  wad  of  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
nian  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Brot- 
HiLLl.  who  just  spoke  briefly,  will  ap- 
preciate what  he  is  doing,  along  with 
other  Members  of  Congress,  in  trying  to 
sound  a  warning  to  America  about  this 
serious  problem  we  are  facing. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  this,  that  those 
of  you  who  feel  that  your  primary  in- 
terest is  in  the  agricultural  economy 
might  well  reevaluate  your  position.  I 
happen  to  have  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict the  second  largest  cotton-producing 
cotmty  in  North  Carolina.  I  have  in  my 
district  the  greatest  textile-producing 
area  in  America.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing here  that  I  have  not  said  to  our 
farm  people,  but  these  people  are  going 
to  have  to  realize  that  they  have  an  in- 
terest in  bringing  about  an  elimination  of 
this  unfair  two-price  cotton  program,  if 
the  two  great  segments — cotton  agricul- 
ture and  cotton  industry — of  our  econ- 
omy are  going  to  survive.  I  hope  we  ^ill 
find  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  who  are  so  pri- 
marily concerned  with  this  problem,  as 
we  move  along  in  the  coming  days. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  He 
and  I  have  been  after  this  problem  for 
many,  many  years  on  many  occasions 
here.  He  has  always  been  a  champion  of 
the  people  in  his  district  who  are  de- 
pendent on  the  textile  industry. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  as 
he  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  he  made 
today,  on  a  recent  visit  with  the  Cotton 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives down  into  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, we  found  mill  after  mill  which  could 
convert  to  rayon  within  24  hours. 

Now  the  people  who  are  in  the  cotton 
producing  States  of  this  Nation  regard- 
less of  section  had  best  know  now  unless 
the  two-price  differential  is  corrected, 
because  of  the  waste  factors  and  other 
factors,  that  make  rayon  so  much 
cheaper  per  pound  in  the  initial  stage 
of  production  and  also  at  the  usable 
stage  of  production  in  a  textile  mill  that 
people  are  going  to  convert  to  rayon  and 
they  are  not  going  to  buy  cotton.  Then 
instead  of  having  a  9  million  bale  sur- 
plus in  August  each  year  or  thereabouts, 
they  are  going  to  have  an  18  million  bale 
surplus  or  a  12  million  bale  surplus,  and 
we  are  going  to  put  people  out  of  work 
and  people  are  going  to  say,  "Why  grow 
this  stuff  just  to  send  it  overseas?"  This 
situation  will  have  a  terrific  impact  on 
this  one  part  of  the  great  agricultural 
economy  of  our  country  and  that  is  the 
cotton  producing  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  the  Second  District  of  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland  1.  I  am 
happy  to  welcome  our  new  colleague  to 
take  part  in  this  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
textile  industry  of  this  country,  that  we 
have  been  making  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HxMPBiLL]  in  his  remarks  concerning  the 
impact  of  textile  Imports  on  our  econ- 
omy. As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina pointed  out,  this  Is  a  matter  which 
is  above  party  considerations.  I  want 
to  remind  you,  sir,  it  is  not  a  sectional 
matter  either.  It  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns us  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  New 
England  generally.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  matters  that  I  have  looked  into 
since  I  have  come  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  this  to 
New  Hampshire: 

Employment :    13 ,860 . 

Rank  in  manufacturing  industries:  second. 

Percent  of  manufacturing  employment :  16. 

Number  of  establishments:  132. 

Annual  payroll:  $48,844,000. 

Value  added  by  manufactxire,  annually: 
$75,303,000. 

The  largest  segment  of  the  New  Hampshire 
textile  Industry  Is  concentrated  In  the  pro- 
duction of  woolens  and  worsteds.  Woolen 
and  worsted  mills  in  this  State  produce  ap- 
proximately 57  million  square  yards  of  wool 
cloth  per  year,  equal  to  12  percent  of  UJ3. 
production  of  such  goods  and  the  fourth 
largest  production  of  any  State. 

Approximately  an  equal  number  of  work- 
ers are  employed  In  servicing  this  region's  in- 
dustry with  transportation,  fuel,  chemicals, 
and  related  products. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  a  letter 
from  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  highlighting  the  crisis  in 
the  increase  of  wool-product  imports: 

January  9,  1963. 
Hon.  JAMJES  C.  Cleveland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Cleveland:  Proposals 
of  some  administration  officials  to  attempt 
to  solve  the  wool -product  import  problem 
through  tariff  adjustments  rather  than 
quantitative  restrictions  are  profoundly  dis- 
turbing. Thus,  it  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
urgency  that  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Senator  Pastors  and  Congressman  Vin- 
son as  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
groups  vitally  concerned  with  the  pn-oblems 
of  the  U.S.  fiber,  textile  and  app>arel  indus- 
tries and  their  effect  on  the  general  welfare. 
As  stated  In  their  letter.  16  industry  and 
labor  organizations  firmly  believe  that  tariff 
adjustments  can  neither  solve  the  wool 
product  import  problem  nor  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  President's  textile  program. 

The  pKDsition  of  the  16  management  and 
labor  groups  is  solidly  behind  quantitative 
restrictions  by  countries  and  by  categories. 
The  need  is  urgent.  If  there  ever  was  a  situa- 
tion in  which  time  was  of  the  essence,  this 
Is  it  because  wool -product  Imports  are  at 
record  levels  with  the  1962  volume  80  per- 
cent over  1961   and  this  growth  continues. 

On  behalf  of  this  association,  represent- 
ing wool  textile  manufacturers  throughout 
the  Nation,  I  urge  yo\ir  full  cooperation  with 
Senator  Pastore  and  Congressman  Vinson 
In  their  efforts  to  obtain  adequate  Import 
curbs. 

Respectfully, 

Edwin  Wilkinson. 

This  problem  is  substantiated  by  the 
following  memorandum: 

Wool  Textiles 

The  rising  level  of  wool  textile  Imports  In 
the  postwar  period  Increased  in  Intensity 
during  1962  after  a  temporary  letup  in  1961. 
Imports  In  1962  are  80  percent  higher  than 
1961  and  34  percent  higher  than  the  record 
year  of  1960. 


Imports  as  a  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, have  risen  trom  leas  thaa  I  percent 
in  1947  to  over  2S  percent  in  1963.  As  •  per- 
cent of  dosneatie  eonsumption.  Imports  now 
exceed  30  percent,  nils  oomparca  with  the 
16  to  16  percent  which  ezietatf  earlier  in 
1962  when  a  group  of  Senators  and  House 
Monbers  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
President. 

The  crisis  in  the  indxistry  has  worsened 
progressively  month  by  month  in  1963  and 
will  continue  in  1963.  Many  mllla  are  now 
on  short  time,  and  others  have  eloeed.  The 
urgency  of  the  present  situation  cannot  be 
o  v  eremphasized . 

Every  segment  of  the  Industry  is  being 
seriously  affected. 
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These  consequences  were  predicted  by 
Senator  Pastobe's  Subcommittee  in  1959. 
1960,  and  1961.  The  danger  was  also  recog- 
nized by  the  President.  He  instituted  a 
Cabinet  ocxnmlttee  Investigation  early  in  1961 
and  announced  a  textile  program  to  restrain 
imports  on  May  2,  1961.  Procedures  were 
set  up  to  Implement  the  program.  An  Inter- 
agency Textile  Administrative  Committee, 
two  Labor-Management  Textile  Advisory 
Committees — one  for  wool — were  established, 
cotton  arrangements  were  negotiated,  and 
numerous  other  activities  affecting  wool  as 
well  as  other  textiles  took  place. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
limit  Imports  of  wool  manufactures  in  spite 
of  the  rising  levels  and  domestic  curtail- 
ment in  1962,  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
assurances  of  the  President  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials  given  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Industry. 

COTTON    TXXTIUES 

International  quota  arrangements  have 
been  negotiated  for  cotton  textiles  and  ap- 
parel which  last  until  1967.  Although  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods  exceeded  the  quota 
levels  by  33  percent  during  the  first  year  It 
is  hoped  that  stricter  administration  and 
enforcement  will  hold  Imports  at  or  slightly 
below  the  new  levels  which  exceed  a  billion 
square  yards  In  the  form  of  cloth,  yarn, 
apparel,  and  other  cotton  products. 

Legislative  efforts  to  eliminate  the  two- 
price  cotton  system,  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration, will  go  a  long  way  In  improving  the 
Import    situation    tf    successful. 

MANMAOE    FIBER    TEXTILES 

No  action  has  been  taken  to  limit  imports 
of  manmade  fiber  textiles  although  Imports 
In  1962  are  running  about  60  percent  over 
1961. 

THE    ONLY    CITXX 

The  Senate  investigations  and  the  exten- 
sive experience  of  management  and  labor 
lead  to  a  single  unanimous  conclusion; 
namely,  quotas  are  essential  to  control  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  apparel.  To  be  effective, 
quotas  must  be  distributed  by  country  and 
by  category  of  goods.  TarHTs,  unless  con- 
fiscatory, alone  are  not  adequate. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Japan 
supply  75  j)ercent  of  the  imparts  of  wool 
goods  to  this  country.  The  iMOanee  comes 
from  numerous  sources,  including  Hong 
Kong  and  other  eastern  countries. 

An  attempt  to  control  Imports  by  tariff 
adjustments  Is  doomed  to  failure  because  It 
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ia  impoMible  to  equalize  the  seUlng  prices  of 
imported  goods  from  Taried  aoiirces  by  a 
single  unUorm  tariff.  Not  only  do  coeta  of 
production  differ  widely  between  such  coun- 
triee  am  Kngland  and  Japan,  but  numerous 
system*  of  export  incentives  and  other  de- 
vices vary  between  countries  and  from  time 
to  time. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  spread  between 
the  costs  of  producing  textile  itenvs  and  ap- 
parel In  such  diverse  places  as  Hong  Kong 
and  Western  Europe,  a  duty  sufficient  to  con- 
trol Imports  from  Europe  would  have  no 
effect  on  eastern  soiu-ces.  Conversely,  a 
duty  high  enough  to  control,  say.  Hong  Kong 
exports  would  shut  off  traditional  sources 
sxich  as  England  and  France  and  would, 
therefore,  be  politically  unrealistic.  The  in- 
adequacy of  tariffs  alone  was  recognized  in 
the  Cotton  Arrangements  negotiated  at 
Oeneva. 

Tariff  adjustments  would  only  frustrate 
the  President's  program  and  result  In  further 
deterioration  of  the  industry. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  AND  THE  TEXTILE 
PROGRAM 

The  textile  program  is  a  domestic  program 
which  predates  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
The  direction  and  control  of  the  textile  pro- 
gram or  any  part  of  it  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  those  who  will  administer  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  (TEA).  To  do  so  would  be 
contrary  to  representations  made  to  Indus* 
try  and  labor  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Congressional  and  indvistry  leaders  were 
repeatedly  told  that,  once  the  cotton  ar- 
rangements were  concluded,  wool  and  man- 
made  textiles  Import  problems  would  be 
resolved.  This  has  not  been  done  although 
negotiations  of  the  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ments were  completed  in  February  1962. 

The  President  established  special  pro- 
cedures, including  the  Cabinet  subcommittee, 
the  Interagency  Textile  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Labor-Management  Textile  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  Labor-Managemnet 
Wool  Advisory  Committee  in  1961  to  deal 
with  theee  matters.  Intensive  study  and 
work  has  been  performed  by  these  groups 
and  a  baclEground  of  knowledge  and  talent 
exists. 

To  abandon  2  years  of  work  and  to  trans- 
fer the  program  to  a  new  agency,  Just  does 
not  make  sense.  If  the  textile  program 
were  transferred  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Agency  it  would  be  generally  believed  in  the 
industry  that  the  program  had  been  scuttled 
and  that  the  Industry  was  again  considered 
expendable.  This  unfortunate  feeling  al- 
ready exists  in  many  quarters  and  can  only 
be  corrected  by  promptly  limiting  the  quan- 
tity of  imports  of  wool  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles  by  countries  and  by  categories. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  the  textile  program  should  be 
carried  out  promptly.  This  implementation 
should  be  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
control  of  the  President  who  should  continue 
to  utilize  the  existing  personnel  and  machin- 
ery and,  under  no  circumstances,  delegate  it 
to  the  Trade  Elxpansion  Agency.  Active  con- 
sultation with  and  advice  from  the  industry 
should  be  resumed  as  contemplated  in  the 
existing  procedures. 

An  International  agreement  or  combina- 
tion of  agreements,  establishing  import 
quotas  by  country  and  category  on  wool 
manufactures,  should  be  negotiated  and  sup- 
plementary action  to  control  Imports  from 
countries  not  parties  to  such  agreements 
should  be  taken.  In  the  event  such  agree- 
ments cannot  be  reached  promptly,  the 
United  States  should  establish  such  quotas 
unilaterally. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  wel- 
come the  gentleman  and  appreciate  very 
much  his  remarks.  I  am  as  near  to  him 
as  his  telephone,  and  if  the  gentleman 


wishes  any  information  from  my  office, 
I  am  sure  he  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  the  11th  District 
of  North  Carolina.  Hon.  Roy  A.  Taylor. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentlemen  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  North  Carolina  and  New  Hamp- 
shire for  bringing  this  important  matter 
to  our  attention.  I  think  it  affects  the 
entire  Nation.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  two-price  cotton  system  here  in  the 
last  2  years,  but  the  situation  is  still 
with  us.  It  is  not  right  and  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  corrected.  President  Ken- 
nedy referred  to  it  as  a  unique  burden 
that  is  being  placed  upon  an  industry. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  unique  burden  and  I  hope 
that  this  Congress  during  this  session 
will  do  away  with  that  inequity. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
if  he  would  like  to  m.ake  some  remarks 
at  this  time.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  2  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  represent  the  Third  District  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  come 
to  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  he  has  not 
only  been  most  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem but  has  exerted  great  energy  to 
solve  the  problems  that  he  has  been  pre- 
senting so  forcefully  to  us  on  this  occa- 
sion. While  my  district  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  district,  we  too  have  some 
textile  manufacturing,  but  certainly  as 
the  remarks  on  the  floor  today  have  il- 
lustrated not  only  the  great  State  of 
North  Carolina  but  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Nation  are  vitally  affected  by  this 
import  problem  that  has  been  presented 
to  us.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  as  has  been  so  ably  dem- 
onstrated by  our  newest  colleague  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  his  re- 
marks set  about  to  solve  the  problem 
of  two-price  cotton  and  the  problem  of 
imports  as  it  affects  the  textile  industry 
of  this  great  Nation.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  figures  published 
recently  show  that  during  the  month  of 
January  alone,  ship  sailings  and  ship  ar- 
rivals to  this  country  from  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  will  dump  30  million 
pounds  plus,  that  is.  in  one  30-day  pe- 
riod, of  dressed  beef,  lamb  and  mutton 
on  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
I  sympathize  up  to  a  point  with  the 
textile  industry  of  the  South  and  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  South,  but  I  sym- 
pathize a  great  deal  more  with  the  farm- 
ers and  the  processors  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  who  are  going  to  pay  through 
the  nose  for  the  passage  of  that  Infamous 
Ti-ade  Expansion  Act  a  year  or  so  ago. 
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Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  i  mSht 
remmd  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  t 
have  fought  against  other  type  imDort* 
tune  after  time,  and  so  have  the  people 
from  the  textile  areas.  I  have  been 
proud  to  be  among  them.  They  have 
taken  that  into  cognizance  and  tried  to 
be  available  to  all  other  areas  of  the 
country  and  aid  the  other  industries 
which  have  been  similarly  afflicted  We 
would  be  happy  to  have  any  suggestion 
from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  join  in  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  was  particularly  interested  in 
his  remarks  as  they  related  to  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent areas  having  other  industries  such 
as  the  glass  industry,  certainly  sympa- 
thize with  the  gentleman's  problem  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  100  percent 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a  won- 
derful job.  He  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  heart  of  the  difficulty.  Imports 
have  very  adversely  affected  the  glass 
industry  which  has  substantial  employ- 
ment in  my  State  of  Ohio,  and  there  is 
still  fresh  in  my  mind  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  with  the  Tariff  Commission 
Again  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  My  attitude  toward 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  a  very  ele- 
mentary one.  I  had  always  understood 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  indus- 
tries in  this  country  adversely  affected 
by  imports.  When  we  make  such  a  de- 
tailed presentation  as  we  did  showing 
the  effects  of  cotton  imports  on  the 
cotton  industry.  I  thought,  and  I  am 
sui-e  the  gentleman  thinks,  that  they 
would  give  relief,  for  that  certainly  was 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Commission 
was  created. 

Many  commissions  have  been  created, 
primarily  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  to 
do  work  that  the  Congress  does  not 
have  time  to  go  into  detail.  But  as  soon 
as  they  are  set  up  they  declare  them- 
selves an  independent  agency,  inde- 
pendent of  the  purposes  of  the  Congress 
on  some  theory  that  there  ought  to  be 
"one  world,"  or  something  like  that. 
And  so  it  has  continued  through  the 
years.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  call 
names.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  write  me  a  letter  if  I  am 
wrong,  because  they  serve  interests 
other  than  those  of  our  country. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carohna  has 
pointed  out  that  cotton  is  losing  its  do- 
mestic market  to  other  fibers.  Accord- 
ing to  information  that  has  been  gath- 
ered by  the  National  Cotton  Council,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by  the 
textile  industi-y.  in  1959  rayon  staple 
fiber  then  in  production  was  about  9.9 
percent  of  the  cotton  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  By  1961  this  had  in- 
creased to  11.6  percent  of  the  cotton 
consumption. 
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Rayon  is  just  one  of  the  synthetics. 
We  can  see  here  what  is  happening  to 
the  cotton  market.  I  remember  as  a  boy 
working  in  the  textile  plants.  One  sum- 
mer I  worked  in  the  first  plant  in  our 
area  to  do  any  experimentation  with 
synthetic  fibers.  I  remember  very  well 
our  opening   the  first  celanese  cartons. 

We  saw  a  package,  something  which 
appeared  to  be  an  egg  crate.  Then  we 
tried  to  mix  a  little  mohair  with  it.  Tex- 
tile people  would  walk  through  the  area, 
and  smelling  the  alcoholic  content  of  the 
synthetic  celanese  said:  "This  will  never 
work;  this  is  a  bunch  of  foolishness." 

Yet  today  when  you  go  through  tex- 
tile plants  you  will  find  they  are  running 
nylon  and  orlon,  they  are  running  a 
synthetic  made  out  of  buttermilk,  they 
are  running  fibers  which  are  made  out 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  just  about  any- 
thing you  can  imagine.  They  are  mak- 
ing yam  now  out  of  nonrubber  materials 
that  will  stretch  like  rubber. 

All  of  these  fantastic  things  have  been 
develop>ed  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
Yet  some  of  our  cotton  people,  I  think, 
have  been  blind  to  the  real  threat  which 
this  offers  to  them. 

Back  in  the  early  thirties  a  distin- 
guished native  of  my  home  county  left 
there  to  go  down  to  Burlington,  N.C.,  to 
open  up  a  little  textile  plant,  with  the 
help  of  some  people  In  Burlington.  He 
started  making  raj-on  yarns  and  fabrics. 
He  was  the  laughing  stock  in  some  parts 
of  the  textile  industi-y- 

Yet  Spencer  Love  went  on  to  build  up 
the  greatest  textile  organization  in  the 
world,  Burlington  Industries,  from  this 
start,  primarily  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  synthetic  fiber. 

I  say  again  that  the  gentleman  has 
sounded  a  note  of  which  our  people  in- 
terested in  cotton  and  agriculture  should 
take  note.  That  is,  that  synthetic  fibers 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  industry  any 
more  as  "novelty"  yarns.  You  do  not 
hear  that  term  used  any  more.  When  we 
started  out  with  them  in  the  early  1930's 
that  is  how  they  were  denominated — 
novelty  yams.  Today  they  refer  to 
many  of  these  fantastic  new  yams  and 
fabrics  as  decorative  yams  and  decora- 
tive fabric.  This  Indicates  that  in  the 
Industry  It  Is  recognized  these  new  syn- 
thetics are  here  to  stay.  They  are  prac- 
tical and  usable,  they  are  not  some- 
thing that  is  Just  a  creation  of  some 
fantastic  mind. 

So  we  must  take  note  of  this,  and  I 
hope  the  warning  which  the  gentleman 
has  sounded,  along  with  these  other 
splendid  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  will  bring  some  of  our 
agricultural  folks  to  see  that  this  is  a 
broad  and  important  problem. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  a  moment  to  me. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  in  the 
remarks  he  has  made  today  and  with 
the  other  Members  who  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  as  to  discrimination  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  cotton. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  one  of  two 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  who. 
I  believe,  understand  the  problem,  is 
from  the  section  of  the  country  where 
cotton  is  a  firsthand  problem.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Sutton.  He  is  from  my  district. 
He  knows  and  understands  the  prob- 
lem he  has  ruled  in  a  fashion  to  elimi- 
lem  he  has  ruled  in  a  fashion  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  between  types  of 
cotton. 

When  the  opportunity  arises  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  reconsider,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  urge  that  they  give  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  to  what  the 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
5ays  on  this  problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  letting  me 
associate  myself  with  him 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  that  Commissioner  Shreiber 
and  Commissioner  Sutton  both  decided 
in  favor  of  the  relief  which  the  industry 
requested,  and  I  .salute  both  of  them  for 
that  decision. 

The  reason  I  made  the  remarks  I  did. 
and  I  have  no  apology  for  them,  it  is 
high  time  in  this  Nation  when  people 
who  have  been  given  a  great  big  fat 
Federal  job  on  a  commission  shall  do 
the  job.  I  shall  never  get  in  the  position 
of  cleaning  house,  perhaps,  but  if  I  ever 
do  that  is  going  to  be  the  first  premise. 
A  man  is  on  a  commission,  and  whether 
he  is  on  a  commission  or  sitting  in  one 
of  these  privileged  seats  here  or  in  the 
other  body,  the  Senate,  or  r>erhaps  I 
should  say  the  greater  body,  he  is  still 
a  servant  of  the  people.  He  Is  working 
in  the  Post  Office,  or  he  is  on  the  Tariff 
Commission.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
it.  because  the  idea  of  public  service  to 
me  is  such  a  privilege  and  such  a  re- 
sponsibility that.  In  my  opinion.  It  should 
be  of  a  high  order  and  of  the  highest 
recognition  and  of  the  highest  sort  of 
honor. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

KORNEGAYl. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  just  rise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
bringing  again  very  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  critical  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  the  textile  field.  I 
commend  you.  sir,  for  it  and  say  that  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  your 
remarks  and  your  call  for  action,  and 
prompt  action.  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  continued  support,  and  all 
of  you  who  have  participated  in  airing 
this  problem. 


HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  PROJECTS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  wsus  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  a 
hydroelectiic  power  project — private  or 
public — is  undertaken,  markets  for  con- 


ventional fuels  will  be  affected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capacity  of  the  water- 
powered  plants.  Through  the  years  the 
coal  industry  has  lost  progressively  more 
opportunities  for  increases  in  the  de- 
mand for  its  product  as  hydroelectric  ca- 
pacity has  risen. 

In  many  cases  private  industry  itself 
has  constructed  high-level  dams  for  the 
purpose  of  using  falling  water  to  gen- 
erate electricity.  Since  the  TVA  was  es- 
tablished in  1933  vast  volumes  of  electric 
power  have  been  subsidized  through  U.S. 
Treasuiy  funds.  By  the  end  of  1962,  80 
percent  of  TVA's  total  assets  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion were  tied  up  in  power  facilities. 
Elsewhere  in  the  country,  particularly  In 
the  West,  millions  upon  millions  of  tax 
dollars  have  been  expended  for  the  con- 
struction of  hydro  projects.  Some  of 
these  powerplants  have  been  incidental 
to  necessary  fiood  control  and  irrigation, 
and  to  neglect  to  construct  and  operate 
the  powerplants  would  constitute  Inef- 
ficiency and  a  waste  of  natural  resources. 
Other  hydro  stations  have  been  built  by 
the  Federal  Government  without  jus- 
tification. 

In  any  event,  coal,  oil,  or  gas  loses 
market  potentials  when  water  is  chosen 
as  the  power  behind  electric  power. 
When  coal  is  the  victim,  railroads  and 
other  allied  Industries  must  suffer  along 
with  miners  and  investors  In  coal  com- 
panies. Understandably.  then,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
coal  management  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  opposing  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  subsidize  competition  for  their 
industry.  They  have  experienced  a  lag- 
ging market  and  heavy  unemployment 
for  too  long  to  surrender  without  protest 
to  the  myriad  of  proposals  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  depjartment  to  create 
economic  hardship  through  mounting 
Government  appropriations. 

American  taxpayers  have  discovered 
that  economic  distress  cannot  necessari- 
ly be  measured  exclusively  by  the  num- 
ber of  coal  miners  and  other  workers 
who  are  to  be  displaced  when  hydro- 
electric plants  begin  op>eration.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  philosophy  of  giving  eco- 
nomic preference  to  foreign  nations,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  for  many  years 
held  to  a  policy  of  ignoring  the  needs  of 
our  own  people  in  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  Federal  facilities.  Two  exam- 
ples of  this  program  are  contained  in 
announcements  made  during  the  con- 
gressional recess  and  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record.  In  one  case  the  In- 
terior Department  awarded  a  $612,659 
contract  to  a  Japanese  firm  for  turbines 
for  the  Blue  Mesa  Dam  in  western  Colo- 
rado. The  other  case  involved  a  $1,138.- 
900  contract  to  the  Mltsublchl  Heavy  In- 
dustries Reorganized.  Ltd..  of  Japan,  for 
a  hydraulic  turbine  at  Yellowtail  Dam  in 
southeastern  Montana.  The  announce- 
ments received  Uttle  attention,  but  they 
are  of  extreme  interest  to  the  many  un- 
employed men  and  women  in  commu- 
nities equipped  to  manufacture  this  type 
of  equipment. 

What  is  happening.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  our  Federal  policymakers  become 
sponsors  of  a  double-barreled  attack  on 
Americas  workers:  first  the  mine  work- 
ers and  railroaders,  then  electric  equip- 
ment personnel. 
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I  want  my  colleagues  to  understand 
that  my  desire  to  Inject  a  mite  of  sanity 
into  Oovemment  purchasing  policies 
should  In  no  way  be  Interpreted  as  an 
unfriendly  gesture  toward  ovu-  friends  in 
Japan. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Mitsubichi 
organization  is  capable  of  producing  sat- 
isfactory turbines,  just  as  other  Japanese 
firms  manufacture  light  bulbs,  cigarette 
lighters,  batteries,  textile  products,  and 
the  host  of  other  commodities  now  flow- 
ing into  the  United  States  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  working  people.  Nevertheless 
I  somehow  question  the  use  of  dollars 
collected  from  American  taxpayers  for 
the  destruction  of  business  opportunities 
in  this  coimtry.  Japan,  having  received 
more  than  $4  billion  in  American  aid  for 
the  revival  of  its  industrial  capacity  in 
the  years  following  World  War  n,  is  no 
doubt  grateful  to  be  the  beneficiary  of 
our  unique  purchasing  plan,  although 
her  recent  decision  on  trade  with  Russia 
does  not  indicate  that  her  gratitude  ex- 
tends beyond  economic  considerations. 
I  refer  to  Foreign  Minister  Masayoshi 
Ohira's  statement  shortly  before  Janu- 
ary l^to  the  effect  that  his  government 
cannot  honor  a  NATO  request  to  halt  the 
export  of  oil  pipes  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  can  well  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
NATO  coimtries — 

The  Foreign  Minister  said — 

But  the  Japanese  Ctovernment  has  not 
legal  power  to  atop  private  enterprise  from 
exporting  plpee  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
problem  is  up  to  the  Independent  Judgment 
of  private  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  legal 
problem. 

The  Russians  imix>rted  more  than  $16 
million  worth  of  various  kinds  of  pipe 
from  Japan  in  1961.  This  material  will 
be  used  to  construct  networks  of  oil  lines 
from  Soviet  producing  fields  to  the  Sea 
of  Japan  as  well  as  to  Western  Europe. 
While  I  have  no  confirmation  of  the  deal, 
it  is  understood  that  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Japanese agreement  is  that  the 
pipes — or  at  least  a  good  part  of  them — 
will  be  paid  for  with  Red  oil.  Thus, 
by  this  handy  arrangement,  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  soon  be  able  to  utilize  Soviet  oil  to 
wash  American  coal  out  of  Japanese 
markets. 

Interested  parties  should  also  take 
note  of  the  fact  that,  while  Russia  is  a 
big  importer  of  Japan's  pipe,  the  United 
States  is  the  chief  buyer  of  this  product. 
Thus,  while  America's  foreign  trade 
policy  permits  steelworkers  to  be  dis- 
placed by  imports  of  pipe  and  an  assort- 
ment of  other  products,  the  American 
Government  helps  the  cause  of  economic 
chaos  in  our  country  by  direct  purchase 
of  generating  equipment  from  friends 
who  will  soon  be  able  to  use  more  and 
more  Red  oil  to  manufacture  these  com- 
modities for  us.  If  the  88th  Congress 
wishes  to  make  a  quick  contribution  to 
economic  recovery  and  in  the  interest 
of  national  security,  there  will  forthwith 
be  enacted  an  amendment  to  the  Buy 
American  Act  that  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate the  use  of  tax  fluids  to  purchase 
unemployment. 

As  to  the  Russian  pipeline  buildup, 
this  is  a  subject  which  merits  individual 


attention  and  treatment.  It  Is  my  in - 
tentlcm  to  keep  Congress  notified  ot  de- 
velopm^its  (m  the  Red  oil  front.  Un- 
less the  administration  acts  to  prevent 
the  development  of  an  energy  gap 
among  the  free  nations,  Congress  should 
proceed  with  necessary  legislation  dur- 
ing the  present  session. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
POLISH  UPRISING  AGAINST 
RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, January  23.  marked  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  heroic,  albeit  ill-fated, 
uprising  of  the  Polish  people  against 
Russian  oppression. 

It  was  100  years  ago  yesterday  that  the 
heroic  Poles  with  tremendous  courage 
attacked  a  Russian  garrison  which  had 
been  set  up  illegally  in  the  Polish  king- 
dom. 

This  uprising.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  but  an- 
other plateau  in  Poland's  1.000-year  his- 
tory of  rebellion  against  those  forces 
which  would  destroy  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  men. 

The  uprising  of  January  23.  1863,  is 
one  of  the  great  chapters  of  Polish  his- 
tory and  stands  as  a  brilliant  reminder 
that  even  though  the  Poles  may  be  sub- 
jugated by  foreign  tyrants  for  long  spells, 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  freedom  sooner 
or  later  finds  expression. 

Just  as  100  years  ago  the  Poles  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  all  of  Europe 
with  their  heroic  uprising  against  their 
Russian  oppressors,  so  can  we  have  hope 
today  that  sooner  or  later  the  Commu- 
nist rulers  of  present-day  Poland  will 
fall  from  the  weight  of  their  own  op- 
pression. 

The  1863  rebellion  in  Poland  was 
sparked  by  Russia's  determination  to 
impose  its  own  language,  its  own  philoso- 
phy, and  its  own  rule  over  the  people  of 
Poland.  The  Russians  were  determined 
to  convert  Poland  into  a  Russian  prov- 
ince called  Privislanskii  Krai  or  the  Vis- 
tula River  Province. 

The  Polish  population  and  especially 
the  population  of  Warsaw  responded  with 
protestations.  The  Russian  authorities, 
in  order  to  repress  these  protestations, 
committed  violence,  including  firing  at, 
and  killing,  some  of  the  people.  They 
also  ordered  the  so-called  branka;  that 
is,  they  rounded  up  young  Poles  and  un- 
lawfully conscripted  them  into  Russian 
regiments. 

The  underground  organizations  con- 
sidered this  unlawful  conscription  the 
signal  for  an  uprising.  During  the 
night  of  January  22,  1863,  units  of  the 
insurgent  army  attacked  certain  of  the 
Russian  garrisons,  with  some  success. 
Such   was   the   beginning   of   the   fight 


against  the  occupying  forces.  On  one 
side  were  the  well-equipped  regular  ana* 
units;  on  the  other,  the  insurgent  ar^ 
units,  poorly  equipped,  and  having  insuf, 
ficient  supplies  and  Inadequate  training' 
Despite  these  handicaps,  the  insurgent 
army  units  achieved  some  successes  over 
the  Russian  Army  regiments. 

When  news  of  the  uprising  spread 
some  Western  societies  demanded  that 
their  governments  support  the  Polish  up- 
rising. The  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  FYance  protested 
to  the  German  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments  and  deprecated  the  military  agree- 
ment which  had  been  concluded  between 
the  two  latter  countries.  However 
Russia  had  competent  agents  in  the 
West,  then  as  now.  and  knew  that  these 
protests  were  not  the  expression  of  these 
governments'  intentions  but  were  regis- 
tered  to  satisfy  public  opinion  in  their 
countries.  Consequently  the  German 
and  Russian  Governments  ignored  these 
protests  and  the  Russian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Polish  problem  was  an  internal  mat- 
ter for  Russia.  Diplomatic  intervention 
was  not  pursued  further. 

The  Russian  Groverrunent  ordered  the 
so-called  pacification.  The  leaders.  In- 
cluding Romuald  Traugutt.  of  the  upris- 
ing— known  as  the  national  govern- 
ment— were  hanged.  Others  were  killed 
by  firing  squads,  deported  to  Siberia,  or 
submitted  to  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erty. A  sense  of  real  mourning  enveloped 
the  nation.  As  russification  made  fur- 
ther advances,  the  Polish  language  was 
banned  from  offices  and  schools,  of  which 
the  administration  frequently  passed  to 
Russians,  and  even  the  University  of 
Warsaw  was  closed. 

Europe  was  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the 
persecuted  nations  and  stood  by  while 
the  occupying  forces  used  Polish  re- 
sources to  build  up  their  own  E>ositions 
and  power.  This  power,  achieved  at 
Polish  expense,  was  used  decades  later 
to  push  the  world  into  the  flames  of 
World  War  I,  causing  the  loss  of  millions 
of  human  lives  and  a  legacy  of  suffering 
for  the  maimed,  the  orphaned,  and  the 
widowed.  These  were  the  bitter  fruits^ 
of  the  policy  of  Western  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  January  1863  uprising,  an 
uprising  which  expressed  heroic  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Polish  nation. 

We  can  only  pray  that  free  people  to- 
day can  draw  a  valuable  lesson  f  ronl  yes- 
terday's mistakes.  The  great  powers  of 
Europe  in  1863  failed  to  understand  that 
a  free  Poland  is  the  key  to  peace  in 
Europe.  Just  as  some  policymakers  to- 
day still  naively  believe  that  Poland  can 
endure  under  communism  and  are  will- 
ing to  coexist  with  Poland's  present 
Communist  rulers.  These  misguided  ar- 
chitects of  foreign  policy  fail  to  under- 
stand that  communism  and  freedom  are 
incompatible,  whether  it  is  in  Poland  or 
any  other  nation  of  the  world. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  uprising  of  1863,  we 
are  at  once  paying  tribute  to  Poland's 
defenders  of  freedom  for  the  past  1,000 
years.  We  can  Indeed  marvel  at  the 
fact  that  the  same  love  of  freedom  which 
sparked  the  rebellion  of  1863  continues 
to  flourish  in  Poland  today,  even  though 
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that  great  nation  has  been  under  Com- 
munist domination  since  the  end  of 
World  War  U. 

Someday,  someway,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spirit  of  freedom  again  will  find  expres- 
sion in  a  free  Poland. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  this  afternoon  to  lead  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  the  commem- 
oration of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 
Due  to  the  schedule  of  our  sessions,  we 
are  conducting  this  observance  2  days 
later  than  the  normal  date.  January  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  F^ooDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22,  1963.  marks  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  Ukraine.  As  in  pre- 
vious years,  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people  take  this  memo- 
rable occasion  to  express  the  deep  feeling 
of  affinity  and  common  purpose  we  hold 
for  the  captive  nation  of  45  million 
Ukrainians.  We  share  with  them  the 
ideals  of  real  democracy,  national  self- 
determination,  and  individual  liberty 
and  in  many  ways  truly  support  their 
undying  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence. 

OCCASION     rOR    HOUSZ     RESOLUTION      M 

On  this  significant  occasion  of  the 
45th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence. I  deem  it  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  realm  of  sincere  expressions  of 
thought  and  feelings  by  advancing  a  con- 
crete proposal  that  would  aid  immensely 
in  the  eventual  liberation  of  Ukraine — 
indeed,  all  other  captive  nations — from 
the  Imperiocolonialist  heel  of  Moscow.  I 
know  that  by  offering  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  14,  a  measure  to  estab- 
lish a  desperately  needed  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  my 
proposal  for  specific  and  concrete  action 
bespeaks  also  the  desires  of  numerous 
Members  in  this  body,  who  in  both  the 
87th  Congress  and  this  new  one  have 
joined  in  submitting  similar  resolutions. 
This  congressional  observance  of 
Ukrainian  independence  affords  us  the 
first  excellent  opportunity  in  thi.«:  88th 
Congress  to  urge  the  necessary  creation 
of  this  special  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  move  which  I  be- 
lieve touches  the  heart  of  every  Ukrain- 
ian patriot — in  fact,  the  hearts  of  all 
our  captive  allies  in  the  Red  totalitarian 


empire — I  take  this  important  occasion 
to  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  14.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  on  the  Issue  of  colonialism  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  ImperlaUst  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  In  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  two  Presidential  proclatnations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  summon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations":   and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  in  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  In  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again 
during  the  annual  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  Its  profound  fear  of 
growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  Interest 
In  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particu- 
larly the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies 
within  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity.  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  exp>o8e 
the  depths  of  Imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  Inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of.  that  In  point  of  geography, 
history,  and  demography,  the  now  famous 
U-2  plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Rus- 
sian territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  In  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  Is  Im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win 
the  psycbo]X)lltlcal  cold  war  by  assembling 
and  forthrightly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition  of 
the  p>eoples  of  Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania. 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  L,atvla,  Estonia. 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  otlier  subjugated  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contains  Russia  itself — and  would  help 
bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their 
overdue  Independence  from  centuries-long 
authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;   and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 
East.  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  Imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  In  a  struggle  which  in  total- 
isilc  form   is  psychopolltlcal;   and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  Into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs  of  states" 
and    other    contrivances    whici'.    are    acutely 


subject  to  examination  under  the  Ugbt  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  historical  evidence;  and 
Whereas  In  the  Implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  four  Presidential  procla- 
mations It  Is  In  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotaUtarlan  free  world 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
Ideas  for  victory  In  the  psychopolltlcal  cold 
war:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  compoaed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  conunlttee,  and  shaU  be 
filled  In  the  aame  manner  as  In  the  caae  of 
the  original  selection. 

I  b )  The  conunlttee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  froni  among  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  conunlttee.  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  oaths  and  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Six;.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shaU  conduct 
an  Inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  includes  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  alao  of 
the  Russian  i>eople,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  totali- 
tarian control  over  them,  facts  concerning 
conditions  existing  in  these  nations,  and 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can  assist 
them  by  pe&cet\xl  processes  in  their  present 
plight  and  In  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedoms. 

lb)  The  committee  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  ot  Blepresenta- 
tlves  as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make 
its  first  comprehensive  report  of  the  results 
of  its  Inquiry  and  study,  together  with  Its 
recommendations,  not  later  than  January  31, 

1964. 

Sbc.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  svich  places  and  times 
within  or  ouUlde  the  United  States  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  stich  oaths, 
and  to  take  such  testimony  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems 
necessary  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

THIS    4  5TH    AKNimUUaT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  histories  of 
east  Euroisean  peoples  are  full  of  miser- 
ies and  misfortunes,  and  the  history  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  is  no  exertion. 
Since  the  signing  of  a  compact  be- 
tween the  Russian  czar  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian leaders  in  1654.  stoutheuted  and 
liberty -loving  Ukrainians  have  not  been 
allowed,  except  for  periods  in  the  18th 
century  and  the  brief  2-year  period  of 
1918-20,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free 
and  independent  life  in  their  historic 
homeland.  Through  the  turns  and 
twists  of  fateful  international  e'vents, 
45  million  Ukrainians  have  not  been 
pei-mitted  to  be  masters  of  their  fate. 
For  too  long  a  period  they  have  been 
held  down  under  the  oppressing  yoke  of 
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alien  despots.  They  have  endured 
hardships,  privations  and  indescribable 
miseries.  They  have  been  ruthlessly 
persecuted  for  clin^ng  to  their  national 
ideals,  for  dreaming  and  cherishing  their 
independence  and  freedom.  Yet  no  op- 
pressive measiire.  no  amount  of  severe 
persecution  could  compel  them  to  aban- 
bon  their  yearning  for  freedom.  In- 
stead, oppressions  and  persecutions  have 
united  the  Ukrainians  against  their  foes, 
held  them  together.  Then  toward  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  when  the 
decrepit  czarist  regime  was  overthrown, 
and  Austria's  hold  over  the  western 
Ukraine  was  broken,  the  Ukrainians 
proclaimed  their  independence  and  es- 
tablished the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public. 

This  historic  event  took  place  on  the 
memorable    22d    of    January    1918 — 45 
years   ago.    That   day   has    become   a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  Ukraine,  and 
remains    the    brightest    spot    in    their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence. 
Unfortunately    the    newborn    republic 
was  suffering  under  severe  handicaps. 
It   was   surrounded    by   powerful    foes, 
ready  to  pounce  upnan  it  and  put  an  end 
to  Its  existence.    And  that  is  what  hap- 
pened even  before  the  joy  and  jubilation 
had     ceased.    Before     the     Ukrainian 
people  had   any   time  to   recoup  their 
losses,  they  were  attacked  by  their  in- 
veterate foes,  Moscow  and  its  Red  army. 
Early  in  1920  enemy  forces  entered  and 
occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try; soon  the  whole  counti-y  was  over- 
run and   all  Ukrainian  opposition  was 
ruthlessly  crushed.     Then  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  Ukraine  became  a  satellite  of 
Soviet  Russia,  and  by  1933  it  was  forci- 
bly incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  those  fateful  days,  for  more  than 
40  years.  Ukraine  has  been  submerged 
in  the  Soviet  Russian  iSnpire,  and  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  suffered  griev- 
ously  under   Moscow's   totalitarianism. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  country  is 
sealed  off  from  the  free  world.     Neither 
the  people  of  Ukraine   are   allowed   in 
large  niunbers  to  travel  abroad,  nor  are 
the  people  of  the  free  world,  except  un- 
der carefully  guided  Communist  super- 
vision,   to    go    to    Ultraine.     Thus    the 
country  has  become  a  large  prisonhouse 
for   its  people.    Their   most   cherished 
possession  is  their  spirit  of  freedom.    In- 
human Kremlin  agents  have  resorted  to 
every  device  to  deprive  the  Ukrainian 
people  of  this  possession,  but  fortunately 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  task. 
Today,  even  under  the  most  relentless 
of  Soviet  Russian  totalitarian  tyrannies, 
the  sturdy  and  stouthearted  Ukrainian 
clings  steadfastly  to  his  national  ideals 
and  still  preserves  his  fervent  love  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  in  and  out  of 
their  homeland,  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived.  In  this 
country  they  have  been  noted  for  their 
industry,  ingenuity  and  tenacity  for  hard 
work  in  whatever  vocation.  They  have 
never  shunned  heavy  labor  in  preference 
to  something  less  arduous.  In  this  re- 
spect their  tough  and  resilient  physique, 
and  their  tenacious  natiire  have  served 
them  welL  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  origin  have  always 


given  excellent  account  of  themselves  in 
this  country.  I  can  say  this  because  I 
have  known  many  of  them  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  have  seen  them 
at  work.  In  certain  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania they  constitute  the  core  of 
sturdy  and  stouthearted  laborers  who 
perform  heavy  but  necessary  tasks  with 
distinction.  These  people  of  stolid  char- 
acter have  contributed  their  full  meas- 
ure to  the  free  and  democratic  way  of 
life  in  this  great  Republic.  They  have 
been  a  positive  force  in  the  building  of 
our  democratic  institutions,  and  they 
have  always  been  ready  to  light  and  die 
for  the  preservation  of  these  institutions. 
Today  on  this  solemn  occasion.  I  am 
happy  to  join  them  in  the  celebration 
of  the  45th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
deiDendence  Day.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  points  recently  raised  by  the 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  which  are  put 
forth  in  the  following  communication: 

JANUAIT     11,    1963. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood;  Porty-flve  years 
ago  this  January  22  the  Ukrainian  people, 
constituting  tiien  and  now  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  in  Eastern  E^arope,  freely 
determined  itself  into  an  independent  na- 
tional state.  By  1920  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  became  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonlalism. 
Today.  Uliraine  is  one  of  the  oldest  captive 
nations  in  Eurasia,  but  its  long  record  of 
nationalism   is  second  to  none. 

In  terms  of  historical  feality'  and  its  pos- 
sibilities, had  Western  enlightenment  and 
aid  supported  Ukraine's  Independence  in 
1918,  the  prison  house  of  nations  known  as 
the  Soviet  Union  could  never  have  emerged: 
the  mortal  threat  facing  our  own  free  Na- 
tion would  have  been  noneiistent.  The 
tragic  mistake  committed  by  our  leaders 
then  can  today  be  somewhat  redressed  by 
our  enlightened  actions  toward  the  impris- 
oned nations  in  the  U.S.S  Ji. — and  thus  work 
toward  real  victories  In  the  cold  war. 

What  can  we  do?  On  thla  45th  anni- 
versary of  Ukraine's  independence,  here  are 
a  few  constructive  steps  that  c«n  be  taken: 

(1)  Join  in  this  nationwide  observance  by 
offering  on  the  floor  of  Congre-'^s  your  stirring 
statement  of  principle  and  understanding 
directed  at  the  45  million  Ukrainian  nation; 

( 2 )  enable  the  Voice  of  America  to  broadcast 
your  message  to  Ukraine:  (3i  support  the 
Issuance  in  1964  of  a  "champion  of  liberty  " 
stamp  in  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  his  birth  (the  86th  Con- 
gress provided  for  his  monument  in  Wash- 
ington, which  will  be  completed  next  year); 
(4)  call  for  a  congressional  Inquiry  into 
Moscow's  widespread  persecution  of  religious 
groups,  its  genocide  of  the  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox and  Catholic  Churches,  and  the  18-year 
Imprisonment  of  the  Ukralnien  Catholic 
Archbishop  Joseph  Slipy.  the  "Mmdzentv  in 
the  USSR.";  and  (5)  establish  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations — a  con- 
gressional committee  proportionate  to  the 
value  and  meaning  of  all  the  captive  nations, 
truly  our  foremost  nonmilitary  weapon  in 
the  cold  war — with  concentration  on  Russian 
colonialism  in  the  USSR. 

Our  continued  neglect  of  Ukraine  and  the 
other  captive  non-Russian  natlon.s  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  only  perpetuates  the  errors  of  our 
past.  We  have  a  whole  new  horizon  before 
us.  I  am  certain  you  will  assist  In  culti- 
vating it  for  our  own  national  interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev   E.   Dobriak.sky, 
President.  Georgetoicn    University. 

SHEVCHENKO  AND  UKRAINIA.V  INDrPENDENCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerniniz  the  contents 
of  the  above  letter,  I  also  lend  my  sup- 
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port  to  the  issiiance  of  a  Shevchenko 
"champion  of  liberty"  stamp  in  1964  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Tara* 
Shevchenko.  The  88th  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  a  statue  in 
honor  of  this  Ukrainian  patriot.  Next 
year  the  statue  will  be  unveiled  here  in 
Washington.  It  would  be  most  fitting 
and  proper  at  that  time  for  the  Post- 
master General  to  issue  a  Shevchenko 
"champion  of  hberty"  stamp.  Shev- 
chenkos  works  and  art  are  a  monument 
to  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and  on  this  45th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukraine's  independence  it  is  most  ap. 
propriate  to  summon  congressional  sup- 
port for  such  a  valuable  stamp. 

Last  fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
honored  by  the  eighth  triennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
receive  the  Shevchenko  Freedom  Award 
At  that  convention  I  witnessed  the  im- 
portance of  Shevchenko  as  a  contempo- 
rary of  Abraham  Lincoln,  both  fighters 
for  freedom,  champions  of  hberty.  The 
themes  of  the  convention  conveyed  the 
central  idea  of  Shevchenko's  enduring 
spirit  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  who  are  determined  to 
obtain  their  freedom  and  independence. 
In  a  telegram  to  the  convention.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  expressed  well  and  elo- 
quently the  attitude  of  our  Grovernment 
toward  the  theme  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
President  Kennedy  Orkets  Ukrainian  Ccn- 
GREss    Committee    or    America— Promises 
U.S.  Support  to  All  Seeking  Independenck 
New  York,  N.Y.— President  Kennedy  sent 
special  greetings  to  the  eighth  triennial  con- 
vention of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America  convening  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel  over  the  Coltimbus  Day  weekend,  and 
said    that   the   eventual    fulflllment   of   Just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples   to   Independence 
•will    remain    the    basic    goal    of   U.S.    world 
policy." 

In  a  telegram  addressed  to  Dr.  Lev  E 
Dobriansky,  chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress CommUiee  of  America.  President  Ken- 
nedy stated: 

"The  convocation  of  the  eighth  triennial 
convention  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  is  an  inspiring  reminder 
that    a    major    source    of    our   strength    as   a 
Nation,  and  a  cornerstone  of  the  American 
democratic  system,  is  the  diversified  contri- 
bution to  American  life  made  possible  by  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  our  national,  ethnic 
religious  and  racial  origins.     It  is  both  nat- 
ural    and     desirable     that,     while     entering 
wholeheartedly  into  their  responsibilities  as 
members  of  the  American  community,  those 
of  our  citizens  who  share  a  proud  common 
heritage  should  voluntarily  Join  together  in 
free  association  to  honor  that  heritage  pnd 
to    advance   shared    Interests.      It    would    be 
surprising   and    also   contrary    to   American 
traditions  if  our  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent 
failed     to    retain     interest     in    their    former 
homelands  or  to  show  concern  for  the  fate 
and    future    of    Ukrainians    there.      Similar 
evidences  of  a  humanistic  and  solicitous  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  others  in  foreign 
countries    are    typical    of    the    attitudes    of 
those  groups  of  our  citizens  who  feel  strong 
historical  or  spiritual  bonds  with  particular 
areas  of  people  abroad.    In  accord  with  such 
sentiments   and   expressing   the   will   of   the 
American     people,     the     U.S.     Government 
strongly  supports  Just  aspirations  and  righU 
of  all  peoples  to  national  Independence,  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choosing  and  the  en- 
joyments of  fundamental  rights  and  freedom. 
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Tbe  eventual  fulflllment  of  these  just  as- 
olrations  and  the  achievement  of  these  rights 
^  and  wlU  remain  a  basic  goal  of  U.S. 
world  policy.  .      ,  ^       , 

"Please  accept  my  personal  wishes  for  a 
successful  convention.  John  F.  Kennedy.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  reads  some  of 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  eighth  tri- 
ennial convention  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  he  can 
readily  appreciate  the  feeling  and  tone 
of  the  President's  message  to  that 
spirited  organization.  On  this  45th 
anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independence. 
I  request  that  the  resolutions  pertaining 
to  the  United  States  and  enslaved 
Ukraine  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
KxctMFT    ov    Resolutions    Adopted    at    the 

ElCBTH      TRIENNLAL      CONVENTION      OF      THE 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Held  on  October  12,  13  and  14,  196'2. 
IN  Nrw  YORK  Cfty 

RESOLtJTION    HI.    THE   UNITED    STATES    AND 
ENSLAVED    UKRAINE 

Whereas  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America,  as  spokesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican citizenry  of  Ukrainian  descent,  is  seri- 
ously concerned  with  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  the  US.SJ?..  a  slave  empire 
comijosed  of  the  many  captive  non-Russian 
nations,  among  which  Ukraine,  the  country 
of  origin  of  2  million  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  is  the  largest  and  the  most  recalci- 
trant nation  in  its  resistance  to  Russian 
Communist  imperialism  and  colonialism;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
the  main  hope  and  leader  of  the  free  world 
to  which  all  the  oppressed  and  captive  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain  look  for  guid- 
ance and  leadership  In  their  political 
struggle  for  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  many  peoples  of  the  world 
have  drawn  inspiration  and  example  from 
American  democratic  Institutions  and  politi- 
cal equality  as  exemplified  in  our  system  of 
government,  American  constitutional  liber- 
ties and  the  enjojnuent  of  personal  freedom 
by  all  citizens  regardless  of  national  origin. 
creed,  religion  or  political  belief;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  July  1959,  passed  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution,  wheriby  It  recognized 
the  right  of  22  nations  now  held  In  Soviet 
Russian  captivity  to  full  freedom  and  na- 
Uonal  Independence,  a  belief  fully  consistent 
with  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  as  well  as  with  the 
pronouncements  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son on  the  national  self-determination  of 
peoples;  and 

Whereas,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  Annerica  has  consistently  and  tirelessly 
pleaded  with  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  extend  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  enslaved  Ukrainian  nation  and  all 
other  captive  nations  through  an  enlightened 
pcrflcy  of  liberation,  a  policy  which  if  applied 
to  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  of  the 
U.B.S.R.  would  greatly  Impede  the  drive  of 
Communist  Russia  for  world  conquest,  and 
would  strengthen  and  solidify  the  aspirations 
of  the  captive  nations  to  freedom,  self- 
determination  and  national  Independence; 
and 

Whereas  in  August  1961.  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Ukraine,  Georgia, 
and  Armenia  are  '■traditional  parts  of  the 
Soviet  state,"  a  statement  which  is  contrary 
to  the  known  facts  of  history  and  which 
offended  and  shocked  2  million  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent;  and 

Whereas  such  a  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  highest  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  effect  serves  to  strengthen  totalitarian 
Russian  communism  which  claims  that  all 


nations  within  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  eventu- 
ally be  merged  Into  a  Soviet  (Russian)  na- 
tion, which  would  obliterate  all  the  non- 
Russian  nations  both  within  and  without 
theU.S.S.R.;  and 

Whereas  the  Eighth  Congress  of  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  fully  realizes  that  the 
United  States  of  America  remains  a  strong 
bastion  of  freedom  and  the  outstanding  hope 
of  captive  and  oppressed  people  everywhere 
and  that  such  statements  as  that  made  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  tend  to  weaken 
and  blur  the  ideological  image  of  America: 
Now.  we  do  hereby 

Re.ioli'e: 

1.  To  support  fiilly  and  unswervingly  the 
endeavors  of  the  U.S  Government  to  pre- 
serve peace  In  the  world  at  all  costs,  but  not 
at  the  expxense  of  immoral  compromises  or 
under  the  threats  and  intimidation  of 
Khrushchev: 

2.  To  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Government  to  repudi- 
ate the  Rusk  letter,  which  Is  contrary  to 
historical  facts  and  has  created  grave  dam- 
age to  U.S.  prestige  as  a  freedom-loving 
nation    and    the    leader    of    the    free    world; 

3.  To  fully  support  the  Flood  resolution 
calling  for  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  would  l>e  charged 
with  the  gathering  of  unbiased  and  objec- 
tive Information  on  all  the  captive  nations, 
information  which  would  be  subsequently 
utilized  effectively  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
thereby  preventing,  as  one  salutary  result, 
high  U.S.  officials  from  making  such  drastic 
blunders  as  that  committed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  in  the  matter  of  captive 
Ukraine  and  other  subjugated  nations; 

4.  To  appeal  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  reverse  its  Ill-advised  course 
of  limiting  its  hearings  to  a  few  captive 
nations  only,  which  is  a  practice  dictated  by 
mere  political  expediency  rather  than  by  the 
general  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  its 
worldwide  prestige  as  the  leader  of  freedom - 
loving  mankind;  reference  being  made  here 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Honorable  M.  A. 
Feichan  before  the  said  committee  recently, 
testimony  fully   endorsed  by  the  UCCA; 

5  To  prevail  upon  the  U.S.  Government 
to  press  an  Inquiry  in  the  United  Nations  on 
Russian  Communist  colonialism  with  a  ra- 
tional emphasis  on  the  non-Russian  nations, 
enslaved  since  the  time  of  the  original  em- 
pire of  Moscow;  we  fully  endorse  the  state- 
ment of  President  Kennedy  of  last  year  when 
he  said;  "There  Is  no  Ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  tide  of  self-determination  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Communist  empire,  where  a  pop- 
ulation far  larger  than  that  officially  termed 
'dependent'  lies  under  government  installed 
by  foreign  troops  •  •  •.  Let's  debate  co- 
lonialism in  full  and  apply  the  principle  of 
free  choice  and  the  practice  of  free  plebiscite 
in  every  part  of  the  globe   •    •    •" 

We.  likewise,  fully  endorse  the  excellent 
memorandum  of  Ambassador  Adlai  Steven- 
son presented  to  the  UJI.  last  November  and 
which  exposes  fully  the  nakedness  of  Russian 
Communist  colonialism  and  Its  oppressive 
domination  of  Ukraine  and  other  non-Rus- 
sian peoples. 

6.  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to 
expose  Russian  Communist  genocide  perpe- 
trated up)on  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the 
unbridled  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic and  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Churches,  and 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  bring  the 
case  of  the  criminal  persecution  and  impris- 
onment of  Metropolitan  Joseph  Slipy  before 
the  U.N.  and  thus  expose  the  relentless  So- 
viet destruction  of  all  religions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain: 

7.  We  support  the  establishment  of  a  Free- 
dom Academy,  as  proposed  by  a  group  of  far- 
sighted  legislators  in  Congress,  which  would 
be  charged  with  training  our  psychological 
warfare  experts  to  the  end  that  they  effec- 
tively meet  the  challenge  of  Russian  Com- 
munist totalitarianism; 


8.  We  further  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  issue  a  Shevchenko  "champion  of 
liberty"  stamp  in  recognition  of  his  service 
to  hvimanlty  and  the  Ideal  of  freedom,  and 
Ideal  shared  by  the  American  people;  and  by 
so  doing  we  would  effectively  indicate  to  the 
enslaved  Ukrainians  and  other  i>eoplea  that 
we  espouse  their  cause.  Inasmuch  as  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  Shevchenko  Is  synonymous 
with  liberty: 

9.  To  prevail  upon  the  U.S.  Government 
to  adopt  strong  and  unequivocal  measures 
with  regard  to  Cuba,  so  that  (a)  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  remain  alive  and  unvlolated;  and 
(b(  Khrushchev  and  company  be  apprised  of 
our  firmness  in  the  face  of  their  warlike 
machinations  90  miles  from  our  shores; 

10.  To  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  vigor- 
ously espouse  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  na- 
tions l>ehind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  like  man- 
ner that  Khrushchev  takes  up  the  cudgel  of 
liberation  with  regard  to  the  colonial  people, 
except  that  America  would  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  support  which  is  genuine,  sincere 
and  attune»l.to  the  deathless  Instinct  for 
freedom  in  the  breasts  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples, a  craving  which  accounts  for  their 
restlessness,  for  their  continuing  struggle, 
and  which  stamps  them  as  our  spiritual  and 
military  allies  now  and  in  time  to  come. 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPFNDENCE A  POWESTX'L  WEAP- 
ON AGAINST  SOVIET  RUSSIAN  IMPERIOCOLO- 
NIALISM 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  also  a  fitting  occa- 
sion for  us  to  reemphasize  and  markedly 
underscore  the  fact  that  our  support, 
both  in  word  and  deed,  of  the  goal  of 
Ukraine's  independence  constitutes  a 
powerful  weapon  against  Soviet  Russian 
imperiocolonialism. 

Regrettably,  we  have  scarcely  begun  to 
use  this  and  other  weap>ons  in  attaining 
to  victory  in  the  cold  war.  As  we  re- 
flect now  on  the  won  and  later  lost  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine  45  years  ago,  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  article 
written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  on  "Soviet  Rus- 
siaui  Weaknesses  and  Vulnerabilities." 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  at 
this  juncture  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Russian  Weaknesses  and 
Vulnerabiutieb 

(Editors  Note. — Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  Is 
a  professor  of  economics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. He  Is  the  author  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution — Public  Law  86-70 — 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  In  1959.  Tbls 
resolution  provides  that  the  third  week  of 
July  be  set  aside  each  year  to  remind,  the 
world  of  the  nations  held  In  bondage  by  Rus- 
sian imperialism.  Dr.  Dobriansky  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Security  Council's 
strategy  staff.) 

In  analyzing  Soviet  Russia.  It  Is  necessary 
to  distinguish  at  the  outset  between  weak- 
ness and  vulnerability.  A  weakness  is  a 
condition  of  defect  and  impairment  which 
does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  vulnerability. 
For  it  to  develop  into  this  state,  an  external 
stimulus  is  required.  There  are  many  deep 
weaknesses  in  the  totalitarian  Soviet  Rus- 
sian empire,  but  so  long  as  they  remain 
untapped  they  are  not,  by  definition,  vulner- 
abilities. Policies  of  patched-up  contain- 
ment, evolution  and  wlshfiU  thinking  on  the 
coming  breakup  of  the  so-called  Commu- 
nist bloc  serve  only  to  guarantee  that  So- 
viet weaknesses  shall  not  become  vulnerabUl- 
tles.  The  active  external  agent,  the  catalyst, 
is  lacking. 

The  prodigious  irony  of  the  current  situa- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  beneath  the  surface  of 
most  Soviet  Russian  accomplishments  and 
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points  oi  •trcngth  rest  their  most  profound 


The  nal  decision  before  this  Nation  today 
is  not  whether  to  push  or  not  to  push  Into 
space,  to  disarm  or  not  to  disarm,  to  nego- 
tiate or  not  to  negotiate,  to  trade  or  not  to 
trade  with  the  Bed  empire.  Instead,  the 
basic  and  real  decision  Is  whether  to  meet 
or  not  to  meet  the  full  cold  war  challenge 
of  colonial  Moscow.  If  we  should  resolve 
to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  total  context  of 
the  cold  war,  it  wouldn't  and  couldn't  be 
a  matter  of  fighting  this  war  only  on  our 
Bide  of  the  SO-yard  line.  The  best  defense 
Is  the  offense,  and  it  should  be  obvious  that 
the  defense  of  freedom  is  being  battered 
from  Laos  to  Cuba  because  our  mere  de- 
fensive and  reactive  posture  Is  not  the  best 
defense. 

A  cold  war  offensive  would  not  permit 
Moscow's  imperialism  to  nibble  away  at  us, 
toe  such  an  offensive  necessitates  the  con- 
version of  well  luiown  weaknesses  in  tbe 
enemy's  empire  into  vulnerabilities  and  the 
systematic  exploitation  of  these  vulnerabili- 
ties toward  his  eventual  destruction. 

ThCTe  are  five  major  areas  for  analysis:  (1 ) 
The  Idec^ogioo-propeganda;  (3)  the  em- 
pire; (8)  the  so-called  economic  race;  (4) 
the  military-space  fleld;  and  (5)  the  party 
apparatus. 

1.  We  have  still  to  appreciate  the  central 
Importance  of  propaganda  in  the  cold  war. 
The  Soviet  Russians  have  developed  this 
basic  art  to  make  a  relatively  backward  state 
appear  as  the  equal  of  the  American  giant, 
to  make  tbe  worst  empire  of  Its  kind  appear 
as  the  great  proponent  of  national  liberation 
and  independence,  and  to  move  the  minds  of 
millions  throughout  the  world  In  the  belief 
that  all  this  is  so. 

However,  the  weaknesses  of  Moscow's  ideo- 
loglco-propaganda  are  deep  and  fundamental. 
After  ao  years  of  Indoctrination,  millions  of 
Ukrainians.  Oeorgians,  Russians,  and  others 
deserted  colonial  Moscow  in  World  War  U; 
*fter  10  years  of  heavy  propaganda  Hungar- 
ian students  and  workers  staged  the  1956 
revohitioa.  There  are  many  similar  ex- 
amples to  prove  the  utter  bankruptcy  of 
Communist  ideology  when  it  is  put  into 
practice. 

Nevertheless,  Moscow  continues  to  capital- 
lae  on  this  massive  deception,  chiefly  because 
of  our  failure  to  develop  these  weaknesses 
Into  erttlcal  vulnerabilities.  This  requires  a 
realization  of  the  central  Importance  of  prop- 
>ganda.  Hie  Voice  of  America  la  but  a 
pygmy  compared  to  Moscow's  media.  There 
are  many  good  opportunities  for  demolish- 
ing the  image  Moecow  casts  of  its  empire. 
Par  ezan^le.  we  oould  easily  show  the  Rus- 
sian perversion  of  theoretical  Marxism,  the 
emptiness  at  so-called  Communist  Ideology, 
the  emergence  of  the  technocratic  elite  in 
the  U.S.S  Jt.,  and  the  colonial  exploitation  of 
therapttve  non-RTisslan  nations  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  are  only  a  few  points 
to  establish  the  Russian  mythology  of  com- 
tnunlsra. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war,  we  must 
recognize  and  repeatedly  stress  the  real 
threat  which  Soviet  Russian  mythology  con- 
ceals. And  this  is  the  Soviet  Riisslan  im- 
perio-colonlal  system  of  totalitarian  rvlp. 

a.  The  second  general  area  of  Moscdw^a  ob- 
vious strength  Is  its  expended  empire.  One 
at  Moecow^  paramoimt  goals  in  the  past  5 
years  has  been  to  gain  Western  acquiescence 
to  the  permanence  of  its  present  empire,  and 
our  tnereastng  indifference  toward  the  cap- 
tive nations  has  helped  in  this. 

Those  who  today  preach  that  the  Soviet 
Riissian  Empire  Is  showing  signs  of  disinte- 
gration, that  the  future  is  with  vta.  that  all 
that  Is  required  is  a  military  buildup  and 
trade  with  this  empire,  are  gravely  mislead- 
ing the  citiseDs  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
•ubatantlal  evidence  of  this.  In  fact,  aU  the 
Important  and  basic  evidence  of  Increasing 
empire  strength  p<^nts  the  other  way.    Of 


course,  Moscow  has  its  problems.  Who 
doesn't?  It  had  even  greater  problems  at 
Stalin's  death  and  during  the  Hungarian 
Revolution,  but  it,  nonetheless,  continued 
to    build   up    its   composite    power. 

Tet,  beneath  the  surface  of  this  imperial 
power  and  strength  lies  the  most  profound 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
entire  structure  of  Moscow's  imperial  rule 
and  power.  This  weakness  is  the  immense 
latent  power  of  the  genuine  patriotic  na- 
tionalism of  the  captive  peoples  both  with- 
in and  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  this 
patriotic  nationalism  which  is  our  most 
formidable  weapon  against  Soviet  Russian 
imperio-colonlallsm,  not  the  superficial  dis- 
agreements between  puppets  and  the  prime 
pKDwer. 

Khrushchev's  sensitivity  here  is  shown  by 
his  fury  at  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution, passed  by  Congress  in  1959.  Except 
for  the  U-2  incident,  no  event  in  the  past  10 
years  has  had  as  violent  an  impact  on  Mos- 
cow as  this  resolution.  Khrushchev  and  his 
puppets  know,  if  we  do  not,  the  disastrous 
effects  that  a  methodic  implemenution  of 
this  resolution  could  have  on  their  world- 
wide propaganda  operations  and  on  the  na- 
tions within  their  empire. 

3.  In  the  economic  area,  it  should  be  read- 
ily recognized  that  for  cold  war  objectives 
the  empire  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  strong,  secure  and  increasingly  threat- 
ening. Moscow  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
match  our  economy,  but  being  a  totalitarian 
and  essentially  a  war  economy,  the  U.S.SJI. 
poses  an  increasing  threat  as  $12  to  $20  bil- 
lion of  additional  output  becomes  annually 
available  to  it  for  cold  and  hot  war  piu-poses. 

Weaknesses  in  the  economy  are  many,  but 
most  fundamental  are  the  differences  in 
status  and  real  Income  between  the  ruling 
elite  and  the  underlying  population,  and  also 
the  rampant  economic  colonialism  to  which 
the  captive  non-Russian  peoples  are  subject- 
ed. This  could  be  transformed  Into  a  vul- 
nerability by  focusing  worldwide  attention 
and  opinion  on  these  weaknesses.  It  would 
provide  important  political  leverage  to  the 
liberal  Russian  and  nationalist  non-Russian 
forces  within  the  UJ8.S.R. 

4.  The  U.S.S.R.  devotes  top  priority  allo- 
cation of  resom-ces  to  the  military-space 
field.  Over  20  percent  of  the  gross  product 
in  the  UJ8.SII.  goes  to  military  pursuits. 
Their  further  development  poses  great  dan- 
gers, particularly  in  significant  break- 
throughs capable  of  magnifying  their  mili- 
tary poww.  Today,  Khrushchev  threatens 
us  and  the  world  with  global  missiles.  He 
has  been  so  effective  in  propagandizing  the 
empire's  military  and  space  feats  that  in 
addition  to  naive  and  pacifist  groups  doing 
his  work  for  him  in  the  free  nations,  even 
our  own  leaders  invoke  from  time  to  time 
the  pangs  of  "nuclearltls"  as  an  excuse  for 
the  absence  of  a  well-defined  and  developed 
cold-war  policy. 

But  the  Innovation  of  present  military- 
space  technology  in  no  way  alters  the  per- 
sistent weaknesses  in  the  armed  forces  of 
tlifi  UJS.SJl.  The  ultimate  weapon  is  still 
man  and  his  morale,  loyalties  and  will.  Mos- 
cow Is  well  aware  that  in  all  three  major 
wars  In  this  century,  the  motley  and  multi- 
national forces  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
whether  tsarist  or  Soviet,  disintegrated  early. 

Capitalization  of  this  vital  weakness  into 
a  vulnerability  rests  obviously  on  a  broader 
program  directed  at  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U3.SJR.  Along  with  this  is  the 
necessity  for  a  full  and  superior  development 
of  all  our  arms,  nuclear  and  conventional. 
The  only  sure  and  safe  way  to  preserve  the 
gray  peace  and  to  move  forward  to  cold  war 
victory  is  by  attaining  and  maintaining  un- 
questioned superiority  along  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  military  technology  and  weaponry. 
5.  The  final  area  for  analysis  is  the  party. 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the    cohesive    agent    of    totalitarian    Soviet 
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Russian  strength,  and  the  vehicle  for  tb« 
subverting  conspiracy  beyond  it.     * 

However,  it  has  weaknesses  that  could  Im 
developed  into  fatal  vulnerabllltlee.  ThT 
perennial  problem  of  succession,  intra-pam 
feuding,  the  pressures  of  national  partiet^ 
Ukraine,  Georgia  and  elsewhere,  and  inftltriu 
tion  of  party  councils  and  machinery  Wad 
themselves  to  such  a  development.  Here  u 
elsewhere,  our  offensive  In  the  cold  war  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  organic,  composite  and 
totallstic.  Piu-sulng  one  weakness  as  against 
others  would  be  both  foolish  and  wasteful 
But  involved  in  each  of  these  major  weak- 
nesses is  the  basic  problem  of  the  captlv* 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.SJI. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  how,  today,  v« 
continue  to  miss  oiu-  opportunities'  tar 
eventual  cold  war  victory.  However,  I  am 
positive  that  given  an  aroused  citizenry,  the 
dominant  facta  of  International  life  and  tbe 
predominant  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  Baa- 
slan  Empire  will  lead  us  to  the  pursuit  oC  an 
inescapable  policy  of  emancipation  and  % 
cold  war  strategy  designed  for  decisive  vie- 
tory. 

Lev  E.  Dobkianskt, 

Guest  Editor. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  more  than  ever,  the  importance  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  is  related 
to  the  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
and  other  captive  nations  of  communism 
to  escape  the  Red  yoke  and  restore  free- 
dom to  their  land.  I  place  special  em- 
phasis on  this  45th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  on  the  ef- 
forts of  many  Members  of  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  obtaining  ajt- 
proval  for  a  special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Congress,  in  conjunction 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  I  introduced  HJl.  15,  iden- 
tical to  his  HJR.  14.  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  this  special  committee.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
add  extensive  remarks  to  those  that  will 
be  made  by  my  colleagues,  outlining  the 
history  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  constant 
struggle  in  its  flght  for  freedom  and 
rightful  self-determination.  It  is  an  ab- 
solute fact  that  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
still  beats  strongly  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine.  This  spirit  is  pro- 
Western  and  an ti -Communist  in  its  his- 
tory, philosophy  and  tradition. 

One  of  the  truly  great  flgurea  in 
Ukrainian  national  life  was  Its  famous 
poet,  Taras  Shevchenko.  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  House  Joint  Resolution  165, 
which  I  introduced  on  January  21,  call- 
ing for  the  issuance  of  a  Champion  of 
Liberty  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  this 
great  man  on  the  occasion  of  the  ISOth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  honored  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ultraine's  poet  laureate,  by  authorizing  the 
erection  of  his  monument  on  public  grounds 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  same  Congress  provided  for  a 
documentary  biography  of  Shevchenko  in 
tribute  to  the  everlasting  spirit  and  works  oC 
this  freedom  fighter  of  Xurope;  and 

Whereas  the  unremitting  eoodemnatlons 
and  attacks  by  imperialist  Moecow  and  ita 
colonial  puppets  against  these  far-eeeli^  acts 
clearly  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  |x'operly  claiming  this  con- 
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moorary  of  Lincoln  aa  one  of  freedom's 
^^y^^jtOing  Ugbts:  and 

Wbwreas  in  1961  the  President  of  the 
nnlted  States  paid  respects  to  the  ideals  and 
iruoiortal  teachings  of  this  former  serf,  whose 
1^^  art,  and  philosophy  have  deeply  In- 
''o^ved'the  forty-five  million  Ukrainian  na- 
tion in  its  aspirations  to  freedom  and  inde- 
oendence;  and 

Whereas  the  profound  humanism  of  this 
champion  of  liberty  was  courageously 
directed  against  the  colonial  subjugation  of 
all  the  non-Russian  nations  in  eastern 
europe  and  central  Asia,  as  well  against  the 
suppression  of  the  Jews  and  the  slavery  of 

Negroes;  and 

Whereas  in  consonance  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  both  proper  and 
fitting  to  advance  the  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  independence  of  all  nations  by 
honoring  their  historic  advocates  of  human 
liberty,  and  thus  forging  indissoluble  spirit- 
ual Ues  with  the  respective  peoples,  and 

Whereas  by  all  evidence  the  Champion 
of  Liberty  stamp  series  has  become  an  im- 
portant and  essential  vehicle  of  expression 
m  the  formation  and  strengthening  of  such 

ties:  and 

VIThereas  in  1964  friends  of  freedom  every- 
where will  be  observing  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of   Shevchenko's   birth 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  aiid  Hou^r  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
,n  Congress  asseinbled,  That  the  Postmaster 
General  is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue 
a  Champion  of  Liberty  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  fighter  for  free- 
dom in  eastern  Europe.  Such  stamp  shall 
be  of  such  denomination  and  design  and 
shall  be  issued  for  such  period  commencing 
with  the  one  hundred  and  flXtieth  Shev- 
chenko anniversary  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
er.ll  shall  determine. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  certainly  inspired  to 
.■see  the  great  number  of  Members  here 
on  the  floor  participating  in  this  ob- 
seiTsnce  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  While  the  Soviet  Union  maintains 
the  fiction  of  "independence"  for  the 
Ukraine  and  insists  on  its  representation 
In  the  U.N.  as  a  puppet  state  with  voting 
participation,  it  is  necessaiy  for  us  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Ukraine,  like 
all  the  other  captive  nations  of  the  So- 
viet empire,  suffers  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  communism.  Its  people  are 
deprived  of  political  and  economic  ad- 
vances, and  they  continue  to  look  to  us. 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  to  collab- 
orate with  them  in  the  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  a  government  of  their  own  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  Members  have  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  observance,  I  will  limit 
my  remarks,  and  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland],  one  of  the  outstanding 
freshman  Members  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  the 
newly  elected  Member  from  New 
Hampshire  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement  concerning  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  44  years  ago  on  Januai"y 
22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Republic  pro- 
claimed its  independence.  We  salute  the 
courageous  aspirations  of  Ukrainians  to 
free  their  native  land  from  Communist 
tyranny.  Although  the  Communists 
have  suppressed  the  independence  of  the 
Ukrainians,  we  know  they  can  never  ex- 
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tinguish  the  light  of  freedom  burning  in 
the  heart  of  every  Ukrainian  nationalist. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  must  be  inspired 
by  their  relentless  struggle  to  remain 
free.  If  we  reflect  for  a  few  moments  on 
their  history,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  encour- 
aged in  the  global  struggle  against  Com- 
munist imperialism. 

Following  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist 
goveriunent  in  Russia,  the  Ukrainian 
leaders  saw  an  opportunity  to  free  their 
country  from  foreign  domination.  These 
leaders  oiganized  a  centi'al  council  in 
Kiev,  since  called  the  first  modern 
Ukrainian  Government.  Unfortunately, 
the  Red  government  in  Moscow  rejected 
this  Ukrainian  desire  for  freedom. 
Lenin  ordered  the  Red  army  to  attack 
the  Ukraine.  Kiev  was  occupied  in  Janu- 
ai-y  of  1918  and  there  followed  mass  ex- 
ecutions of  Ukiainian  leaders. 

Since  then,  the  Ukramian  people  have 
suffered  under  Conununist  dictatorship. 
They  have  known  hunger  and  poverty. 
They  have  seen  their  lands  ravaged. 
They  have  felt  the  oppression  of  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

I  think  this  is  a  proper  occasion  to  re- 
member other  formerly  independent  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  I  refer  to 
Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia.  Hungaiy,  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Poland,  and  Rumania.  Through  a  trag- 
edy of  modern  history,  they  share  an 
oppre.ssing.  temporaiy  fate  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine. 

East -Central  Europe — half  a  million 
square  miles  and  100  million  people 
strong — lies  between  the  Soviet  Union 
proper  and  free  Western  Europe.  By 
every  standard,  this  area  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  .strategic  importance. 
Just  beyond  it  lie  prime  strategic  areas. 
To  the  west  there  is  free  Europe,  a  great 
concentration  of  skills  and  resources, 
which  in  Communist  plans  is  a  decisive 
way  station  in  their  diive  for  world  con- 
quest. To  the  east,  there  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Within  this 
area  live  historic  nations  hostile  to  for- 
eign rule  and  an  alien  pattern  of  life 
foisted  upon  them.  From  the  standpoint 
of  manpower  and  production,  East-Cen- 
tral Europe  represents  roughly  40  F>er- 
cent  of  the  economic  power  of  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

During  these  opening  days  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  we  can  give 
hope  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  by 
establishing  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  within  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives.  Such  a  committee 
would  be  a  concrete  method  of  collecting 
and  publishing  evidence  of  America's 
continuing  concern  for  the  plight  of 
people  subjugated  by  Communist  im- 
perialism. Moreover,  such  a  committee 
would  demonstrate  to  the  new  nations  of 
the  world  that  imperialism  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese 
foreign  policy. 

On  this  Ukrainian  IndeF>endence  Day 
we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  fight  for 
freedom.  We  have  as  an  inspiration  the 
courage  of  the  Ukramian  people  who 
have  for  over  a  thousand  years  been 
seeking  freedom. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


I  am  especially  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HortonI. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  make  these  few 
remarks  on  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations. 

January  22  is  a  significant  day  in  the 
history  of  man's  freedom  because  it 
marks  the  anniversary'  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence. On  that  day  45  years  ago 
an  independent  Ukrainian  state  was 
proclaimed  at  Kiev  and  though  it  was 
short-lived,  it  has  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  men  of  good  will  ever  since. 

The  Ukraine  today,  of  course,  is  im- 
prisoned within  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
important  fact  should  be  recognized  by 
all  Americans,  particularly  those  con- 
cerned with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  The  Ukraine  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  a  captive  nation — a  victim  of  the 
world's  most  oppressive  colonial  system. 
We  must  seize  every  possible  opi>or- 
tunity  to  remind  the  world  of  the  plight 
of  the  Ukraine.  Through  the  Voice  of 
America.  Radio  Free  Europe,  the  forum 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  I  have  proposed,  and 
other  means,  we  must  take  the  lead  in 
exposing  the  hoax  of  Soviet  imperialism. 
We  must  assure  the  noble  people  of  the 
Ukraine  that  they  are  not  forgotten  and 
that  we  are  working  and  praying  for  the 
day  when  they  will  once  more  walk  in 
the  sunlight  of  freedom. 

My  home  community  of  Rochester. 
N.Y..  has  a  special  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, because  it  has  benefited  so  greatly 
from  the  talents  and  energies  and 
unique  attributes  of  people  of  Ukrainian 
extraction.  At  colorful  events  during 
the  year,  these  fine  people  exhibit  their 
fine  cultural  heritage  of  dance  and 
music. 

Because  freedom  is  stifled  today  in 
the  Ukraine  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to 
observe  this  anniversary  and  to  speak 
up  for  those  who  are  silenced  by  com- 
munism's tyranny.  We  who  live  in  the 
free  world  must  encourage  the  flame  of 
liberty  which  still  bums  bright  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Let  us  resolve,  on  this  45th  anniver- 
saiT.  that  we  will  not  rest  until  inde- 
pendence is  restored  to  the  Ukraine  and 
that  country  once  more  takes  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  participate  in  this  signifi- 
cant tribute  to  a  great  people,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DERWINSKI  1  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  commemoration 
of  this  event. 

The  obsei'vance  this  week  of  the  45th 
anniversar>'  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine  underscores 
the  importance  of  the  captive  nations 
resolution  which  many  of  us  in  the  House 
have  joined  in  sponsoring. 
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Although  the  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  proclaimed 
on  January  22,  1918.  lasted  only  2  years, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  still  bums  in  the 
hearts  of  Ukrainians.  It  is  the  duty  of 
all  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  democracy  to  nurture  that  love  of 
independence  in  the  Ukraine  and  in 
every  other  captive  nation  that  now  is 
being  groimd  under  the  savage  boot  of 
Soviet  totalitarianism. 

Passage  of  the  captive  nations  reso- 
lution, which  would  establish  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  would 
offer  dramatic  proof  to  those  under  the 
Communist  yoke  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten  by  us  in  the  free  world. 

I  join  in  saluting  the  freedom -loving 
people  of  the  Ukraine.  Their  independ- 
ence may  have  been  short-lived,  but  the 
flaming  spirit  of  independence  cannot 
be  forever  kept  in  check  by  the  forces  of 
oi^iresslon.  One  day,  and  may  it  be 
soon,  a  new  era  of  freedom  will  dawn  for 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

Until  that  happy  day  arrives,  let  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  reminded  of 
our  interest,  our  concern,  our  support, 
and  our  sympathy  for  their  noble  cause 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  I  would  like 
to  pay  q?ecial  recognition  to  the  gentle- 
man's efforts  and  to  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  CLEVXZ.AND]  for  their  active  support 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  mention 
at  this  time  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
that  covers  these  occasions  and  the  tre- 
mendous work  and  leadership  provided 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  in  this  Held. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    DERWINSKI.    I    am    happy    to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  my  privilege  to  take  part  on 
this  floor  in  helping  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic,  and  to 
salute  both  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
those  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
whose  deep  love  of  freedom  and  deep 
commitment  to  American  ideals  has 
added  so  greatly  to  the  progress  of  our 
great  country. 

And  once  again  I  want  to  reaffirm  not 
only  my  hope  but  also  my  conviction 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  like  the 
people  of  the  other  nations  who  are  now 
slaves  to  Communist  imperialism,  the 
nations  we  refer  to  as  captive  nations 
will  soon  be  free  again. 

To  speed  that  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  reintroduced  my  resolution  calling 
for  the  establisliment  of  a  Captive  Na- 
tion's Committee  of  this  House.  We 
made  some  real  progress  in  the  87th 
Congress  in  pressing  for  a  separate  com- 


mittee to  handle  the  special  policy  prob- 
lems related  to  these  captive  nations  like 
the  Ukraine.  I  hope  that  in  this  new 
88th  Congress  we  will  be  able  to  realize 
our  goal,  and  thereby  make  clear  that 
our  professions  of  hope  about  the  even- 
tual freedom  of  these  captive  nations 
are  not  mere  words  but  are  principles 
deeply  underlying  our  whole  policy. 

Forty-five  years  have  passed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  that  day  on  January  22. 
1918,  when  the  Ukrainian  people  issued  a 
proclamation  of  independence  and  joined 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  free  and 
sovereign  state.  A  short  2  years  later 
their  freedom  was  suppressed  by  the 
Soviets,  but  the  same  courage  and  hope 
that  ignited  their  birth  of  freedom  45 
years  ago  persists  today. 

The  fact  that  this  courage  and  hope 
has  persisted  throughout  these  four  dec- 
ades of  suppression  is  cogent  proof  that 
tyranny  and  oppression  can  never  erase 
the  desire  of  spirited  men  and  women 
for  freedom. 

For  these  reasons  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple have  been  a  tremendous  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  who  are  working  for  a  world 
of  free  and  independent  states.  The 
American  people,  including  those  fine 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  look 
forward  anxiously  and  impatiently  to 
the  day  when  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  will  again  join  the  free  world 
partnership  of  nations. 

As  leaders  of  the  free  world,  we  in 
America  have  the  greatest  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  a  free  world 
community.  Adoption  of  our  Captive 
Nations  Committee  resolution  is  a  neces- 
sary step  to  reassure  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  other  captive  nations  of  our 
determination  to  help  them  in  their  bid 
for  freedom. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  a  statement  on 
Ukrainian  independence  released  on 
Tuesday,  January  22,  by  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee. 
The  statement  follows 
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and  subverting  the  once  free  nation.  «  . 
the  case  of  Cuba,  to  which  Khrushch..  ^ 
his  Communist  chieftains  had  sent  their  JJf* 
siles  and  other  offenalve  weapons  wMch!?^' 
had  manufactured  from  the  econowa-^ 
sources  of  Ukraine  and  other  caotlvTl'*" 
Russian  nations.  captive  noa, 

V/e  recall  that  during  the  I960  and  lo., 
sessions  of  the  United  Nations  a  nun»»J.  ' 
Western  statesmen.  Including  Prime  u^.°' 
ter  John  G.  Dlefenbaker  of  Canada.  aSX 
US.  Ambassador.  Adlal  E.  Stcvenson^^ 
others,  raised  their  voices  in  protest  wJ^ 
me  oppression  and  enslavement  of^ 
Ukrainian  nation  by  Communist  Ru««|. 

Also,  the  Soviet  Government  is  ^eM in- 
special  agents  to  kill  Ukrainian  leadeiT S^ 
irec  world^as  was  the  case  of  Stephen^ 
dera  and  Dr.  Lev.  R..  Rebet.  whose  killer^ 
recently  sentenced  by  the  German  Sudt^ 
Court  in  Karlsruhe  to  8  years  at  hardS^ 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  PrertS^; 
ot  the  United  States  of  America  hlvtZ 
ogulzed  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  J^,'. 
by  respectively  enacting  and  slgnmrS! 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  which  ihZ 
ed  Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  tZ 
in  enslavement  and  captivity  by  Moscow 
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The  entire  world.  Including  the  enslaved 
Ukrainian  people,  is  looking  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  true  citadel 
of  freedom  and  hope  for  oppressed  people 
everywhere.  Therefore,  the  45th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence  provides  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  the  American  people 
to  demonstrate  their  sympathy  with  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  to  freedom  and  independence 

On  January  22.  Ukrainians  in  the  free 
world  will  solemnly  observe  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  a  free  Ukrain- 
ian State  and  the  44th  anniversary  of  the 
union  of  all  Ukrainian  land*  Into  one  free 
and  sovereign  republic  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

For  almost  4  years  the  young  and  demo- 
cratic Ukrainian  Republic  waged  a  defensive 
war  against  the  Russian  Communist  aggres- 
sion. In  1920  the  free  Ukrainian  State  was 
destroyed  and  a  puppet  regime  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  in- 
stalled, which  In  1923  became  a  member  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  Moscow  claims  that  Ukraine  and 
other  non-Russian  republics  of  the  USSR. 
are  "free  and  sovereign-  states,  and  that 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  are  even  charter 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Ukraine 
Is  a  colony  of  Communist  Russia. 

Its  human  and  economic  resources  are  be- 
ing exploited  by  the  Kremlin  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  the  communlzatlon  of  the  world 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that   all   Meinbrn 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex 
tend  their  remarks  on  Ukrainian  Ind^. 
pendence  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ( Mr  Goh 
ZALK) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  at 
this  time  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  Aote 
the  presence  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  an  acknowledged 
expert  among  House  Members  on  the 
subject  of  captive  nations,  who  has  pro- 
vided tremendous  spirit  and  persistence 
in  developing  an  appreciation  among  eur 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  value  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  of  the 
spirit  that  still  beats  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  at  this  time  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Peighan] 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate  the  generous  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  whose  enlightened 
and  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  .-ause  of 
all  the  captive  nations  is  well  known  to 
Members  of  the  House.  I  congratulate 
him  for  that  initiative  which  he  has  so 
ably  demonstrated  again  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  45th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  national  independence  is  an 
object  lesson  for  the  newly  independent 
nations  of  our  times. 

All  of  us  know  the  Ukrainian  nation 
is  neither  free  nor  independent  today. 
It  is  the  victim  of  the  new  colonialism 
the      new      imperialism      of      Moscow 
Ukraine  is  not  the  only  victim  of  Russian 
imperial    tyranny.     As   is   well   known, 
there  are  no  less  than  a  score  of  once 
free   and   independent   nations  forcibly 
incorporated  into  the  modern  day  em- 
pire of  the  Russians.     The  86th  Congress 
took  special  recognition  of  this  fact  and 
the  danger  it  poses  to  the  cause  of  peace 
by    enactment    of    PubUc    Law    86-90. 
known  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week  law. 
We  observe  this  45th  anniversary  of 
the    Ukrainian    national    independence 
because  we  are  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  under  which   all 


oeople  and  nations  have  the  right  to  be 
self-govemlng  and  independent.  That 
principle  is  the  foundation  of  our  Amer- 
ican political  heritage.  We  cherish  it 
and  we  share  It  with  all  like-minded 
people  throughout  the  world,  those  who 
now  enjoy  its  benefits  as  well  sis  those 
who  stm  struggle  for  Its  application  to 
their  national  life.  The  people  of 
Ukraine  have  never  given  up  their  strug- 
gle for  the  right  of  self-determination, 
and  we  mark  this  anniversary  as  a  high 
point  in  that  struggle.  They  won  their 
fight  in  1918.  establishing  an  independent 
democratic  republic,  only  to  fall  victim 
to  Russian  colonial  aggression  under 
the  banner  of  communism  a  few  years 
later.  Today  the  struggle  in  Ukraine 
for  national  independence  is  very  much 
alive,  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom  is 
strengthened  by  that  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  imperial  Russian  commu- 
nism. This  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
take  note  of  some  little  known  but  im- 
portant international  considerations  in 
connection  with  the  Ukrainian  struggle 
for  national  independence. 

At  the  outset  the  Ukrainian  nation 
made  a  great  contribution  to  tumbling 
the  ancient  and  despotic  empire  of  the 
Russian  czars.  As  a  vital  part  of  the  na- 
tional independence  movement  which 
swept  through  the  Eurasian  landmass 
during  the  period  1916  to  1920  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  in  the  vanguard 
of  this  movement.  Four  great  empires 
fell  before  this  tidal  wave  of  human  and 
national  aspirations — the  Austro-Hun- 
garian.  German,  Ottoman,  and  Russian 
czarist  empires  passed  into  history. 
They  were  replaced  by  a  series  of  newly 
independent  nations  stretching  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  old 
concert  of  empires  which  had  long  been 
the  power  factor  of  this  vast  area  was 
replaced  by  popular  forms  of  national 
government.  But  this  created  problems 
which  the  victorious  Western  Allies  were 
ill  prepared  to  handle,  the  greatest  being 
the  rise  of  a  new  imperial  tyranny  in 
Moscow — communism. 

It  is  important  to  recall  here  that  the 
founders  of  communism  as  a  system  of 
government,  the  Bolsheviks,  first  estab- 
lished their  power  in  the  Russian  nation. 
In  this  connection  we  should  never  forget 
that  the  Russians  alone  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  broken  empire  of  the 
czars,  failed  to  produce  a  national  in- 
dependence movement  and  remained 
untouched  by  this  great  wave  of  human 
hopes  and  expectations.  Contrariwise, 
the  Russian  educated  class  remained 
fixed  to  the  concepts  of  empire,  rejected 
by  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  broken 
empire,  and  devoted  their  energies  and 
resources  to  restoring  the  Russian  em- 
pire. The  Bolsheviks  adopted  the  same 
objective  soon  after  they  establisned 
their  p)ower  over  the  Russian  nation. 
While  there  were  ideological  differences 
between  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  and  the 
Russian  monarchists,  they  pursued  a 
common  objective — restoration  of  the 
Russian  empire.  While  they  were  ene- 
mies, their  common  enemy  was  the  na- 
tional independence  movement  and  both 
waged  war  against  the  newly  independ- 
ent nations.  It  remains  a  close  question 
today  as  to  which,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
or  the   Russian   monarchists,    contrib- 


uted the  most  to  the  fall  of  Independent 
government  In  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Turk- 
estan, Idel-Ural.  Cossackia,  and  the 
Republic  of  North  Caucasus. 

History  reminds  us  that  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  were  victorious  in  this  three- 
way  war.  After  several  years  of  bloody 
warfare,  terror,  and  treachery,  the  new 
Russian  eHte  class  —  the  Bolsheviks, 
seized  control  of  Ukraine  and  other 
newly  independent  nations.  But  this 
control  was  vmcertain  because  the  mass 
of  non-Russian  people  in  Ukraine  and 
the  other  nations  mentioned  continued 
to  demand  self-government  and  national 
independence.  It  was  m  these  circum- 
stances that  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  set 
up  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics in  1924.  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  pow- 
erful tide  of  the  national  indei>endence 
movement.  Ukraine  was  proclaimed  a 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  forcibly 
incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R.  But  the 
new  Russian  elite  class  were  forced  to 
officially  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  Ukrainian  nation. 
This  was  a  significant  gain  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  because  centuries  of 
Russian  czarist  occupation  had  denied 
this  recognition  and  some  czars  went  so 
far  as  to  issue  a  ukase  proclaiming  that 
"Ukraine  no  longer  exists"  as  a  distinct 
state.  Other  czars  prohibited  teaching 
and  writing  in  the  Ukrainian  language 
in  an  effort  to  break  the  national  spirit 
of  that  country. 

In  1954  on  the  occasion  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Pereyaslav. 
an  instrument  through  which  the  Rus- 
sian czars  first  destroyed  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence, a  new  tactic  was  used  by  the 
Russian  ruling  class  in  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
connection  with  that  year -long  obsei-v- 
ance.  the  ideological  spokesmen  for  the 
Kremlin  spent  great  efforts  in  claiming 
that  the  Ukrainian  nation  was  free  and 
independent.  These  spokesmen  for  the 
Kremlin  sought  to  discredit  growing 
charges  in  the  free  world  that  the 
Ukrainian  nation  was  a  captive  nation, 
submerged  by  Russian  imperialism,  forc- 
ibly incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
having  nothing  more  than  the  status  of 
a  highly  exploited  colony  of  Moscow.  On 
that  occasion  the  propaganda  organs  of 
Moscow  directed  that  the  Communist 
regime  in  all  the  so-called  Republics  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  prepare  suitable  festivities 
and  ceremonies  noting  the  national  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine.  These  same 
propaganda  organs  officially  honored 
Ukrainian  literature,  history,  customs, 
and  folklore,  as  evidence  that  the 
Ukrainian  nation  was  free  and  inde- 
pendent. But  in  all  things  of  Russian 
origin,  tliere  is  always  a  joker  and  this 
occasion  was  no  exception.  A  new  defini- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  national  inde- 
pendence was  announced  by  the  new 
Russian  elite  class.  That  definition 
states  that  Ukrainian  independence  is 
"national  in  form  and  Socialist  in  sub- 
stance." 

This  means  that  the  people  of  Ukraine 
are  allowed  to  have  their  own  national 
flag,  but  with  the  hammer  and  sickle 
mounted  on  it.  they  are  allowed  to  speak 
and  write  in  their  native  language,  they 
are  allowed  to  observe  some  of  their 
ancient  customs  and  traditions,  they  are 


allowed  to  claim  a  history,  but  of  course, 
it  is  the  Russian  version  of  Ukrainian 
history.  But  above  all  else,  the  term 
'Socialist  in  substance"  means  that  the 
ideals,  the  hopes,  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  must  always  be 
subject  to  the  imperial  whims  of  Mos- 
cow. Nevertheless  this  Moscow  inter- 
pretation of  national  independence  made 
in  1954  indicates  that  the  tide  of  self- 
determination  runs  strong  in  Ukraine 
and  that  the  new  Russian  elite  class  has 
been  forced  to  adopt  new  ways  and 
means  in  an  effort  to  sublimate  it  and 
head  it  off.  I  suggest  that  those  who 
doubt  there  are  strong  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence  in 
Ukraine  today  give  careful  thought  to 
this  analysis  which  I  have  given. 

I  have  said  that  the  many  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  which  emerged  with  the 
collapse  of  empires  following  World  War 
I  created  problems  which  the  victorious 
Western  Allies  were  ill  prepared  to 
handle.  Aside  from  the  rise  of  imperial 
Russian  communism,  there  was  no 
United  Nations  forum  such  as  we  have 
today  and  through  which  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  of  our  day  are  afforded 
a  degree  of  protection  along  with  con- 
siderable assistance  in  making  perma- 
nent their  newly  won  national  independ- 
ence. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  League 
of  Nations  was  not  established  until 
1920  although  the  covenant  for  its  es- 
tablishment was  made  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1919.  It  was  in  the  critical 
period  of  1918-20  that  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  broken  Russian 
czarist  empire  were  struggling  for  na- 
tional survival  against  the  aggression  of 
Russian  bolshevism  and  the  forces  of 
Russian  monarchy  described  in  many 
history  books  as  the  "White  Russians." 
Those  newly  independent  nations  had  no 
established  international  forum  to  which 
they  could  turn  for  moral  or  coUective 
support  in  firming  up  their  hard-won 
independence.  By  a  cruel  turn  of  cir- 
cumstance, they  were  left  to  the  forces 
of  imperialism  and  they  finally  fell  vic- 
tims to  it.  The  newly  independent  na- 
tions of  our  time  might  well  reflect  with 
benefit  on  this  harsh  lesson  of  history. 
Doing  so  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
demonstrate  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  plight  of  Ukraine  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  and  would  use  their  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  in  support 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  for  all 
the  captive  nations.  The  Russian  Com- 
munists are  well  aware  of  these  facts 
just  as  they  are  aware  of  the  powerful 
stoim  of  nationalism  that  brews  within 
their  present  empire.  The  signs  of  the 
time  should  urge  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists to  pay  immediate  heed  to  these 
forces  at  work  within  their  empire,  which 
can  lead  to  extremely  dangerous  conse- 
quences for  them  if  they  continue  to 
thwart  human  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  national  independence. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  delivered  but  a  few  days 
ago,  underscored  the  global  trend  of  our 
times.     He  stated: 

The  disarray  of  the  Communist  empire  has 
been  heightened  by  two  other  formidable 
forces.  One  is  the  historical  force  of  na- 
tionalism— and  the  yearning  of  all  men  to 
be  free.    The  other  Is  other  gross  inefficiency 
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of  their  economies.  Por  a  closed  society  Is 
not  open  to  Ideas  of  progress — and  a  i>oUce 
state  finds  that  It  cannot  command  the  grain 
to  grow. 

I  would  only  add  that  it  is  the  histori- 
cal force  of  nationalism  which  denies 
Communist  imperialism  the  grain  to  sur- 
vive, let  alone  grow. 

One  further  point  must  be  made  as  we 
examine   the    international   significance 
of  the  Ukrainian  national  independence 
movement  because  it  has  a  critical  bear- 
ing on  the  overriding  issues  of  war  and 
peace.    It  is  a  fact,  though  not  popularly 
known,   that   in   the  first   3   months   of 
the  Cierman  campaign  on  the  eastern 
front  during  World  War  11  close  to  4 
million  Red  army  soldiers  surrendered 
their  arms  voluntarily  and  refused   to 
fight  in  support  of  the  modern  day  Rus- 
sian empire.     These  soldiers   were   not 
Russians.    They  were  non-Russians,  in- 
dentured into  service  in  the  Red  army, 
from  all  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
of   the   last   remaining    empire    in    the 
world.    All  they  asked  was  the  opportu- 
nity to  fight  against  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks, to  be  organized  as  national  units, 
and,  with  victory,  the  promise  of  free- 
dom and  national  independence  for  their 
homelands.    The  Ukrainians  were  in  the 
forefront  of  this  movement   to  restore 
freedom  and  national  independence  to 
the  nations  imprisoned  by  Russian  com- 
munism.   The  German  field  commanders 
recommended  to  Hitler  that  the  wishes 
of  these  soldiers  be  honored  because  it 
would  not  only  hasten  the  end  of  war 
on  the  eastern  front,  but  would  assure 
victory.      Hitler,    in    consultation    with 
Himmler  and  Goering,  decided  against 
the  recommendation  of  the  German  field 
commanders  on  ideological  groimds,  de- 
claring that  those  soldiers  "were  non- 
Aryans  and  as  such  unfit  to  spill  their 
blood  for  the  Reich."    The  consequences 
of   that   decision  are   now   self-evident, 
particularly  after  we  take  note  of  the 
vast  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Russian 
Communist   empire   since    the   close   of 
World  War  II  and  the  threat  which  it 
now  poses  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice  everywhere  in  tlie  world. 

We  have  seen  the  once  independent 
nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
U.SJS.R.  We  have  seen  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Albania  robbed  of  their 
independence  and  turned  into  Russian 
colonies  by  the  Moscow  regimes  imposed 
upon  them.  We  have  seen  Germany, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam  partitioned  by  the 
agents  of  Russian  Communist  imperial- 
ism. Mainland  China,  Tibet,  and  Outer 
Mongoha  have  been  forcibly  linked  to  the 
Russian  empire  and  its  dreams  of  world 
conquest.  Yes.  we  have  witnessed  the 
Russian  Communist  annexation  of  Cuba 
and  the  planting  there  of  Communist 
seeds  of  war  and  aggression  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

From  this  chapter  of  history  there  are 
several  lessons  we  must  learn  in  our  pres- 
ent dealings  with  the  problem  of  imperial 
Russian  communism.  Among  those  les- 
sons are : 

First.  That  the  Russians  will  never  be 
able  to  accomplish  their  ages-long  goal  of 
world  conquest  so  long  as  the  hopes  of  the 
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people  in  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions for  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence remain  strong.  The  fear  of 
mass  disaffection  and  desertion  which 
would  become  a  reality  should  a  war 
occur  haunts  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 
They  remember  the  lessons  of  World  War 
n  on  the  eastern  front  and  want  no  re- 
peat of  that  episode  which  took  their 
empire  to  the  brink  of  total  disaster. 

Second.  The  more  we  support  by  po- 
litical means  and  associate  our  destiny 
with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  in  Ukraine  and  all  the  other  cap- 
tive nations,  just  that  much  do  we  reduce 
the  prospects  of  a  war  launched  by  Mos- 
cow. We  must  never  pennit  those  hu- 
man aspirations  to  weaken  or  atrophy 
because  if  we  do,  the  prospects  of  war 
will  be  immeasurably  increased.  This 
truism  stands  whether  we. continue  to 
hold  a  superiority  over  the  Russians  in 
nuclear  striking  force  or  fall  back  into  a 
nuclear  stalemate. 

Third  by  strengthening  the  national 
independence  movement  in  Ukraine  and 
all  the  other  captive  nations,  we  enhance 
the  cause  of  peace  and  speed  the  day 
when  peace  with  justice  will  reign  in  the 
world.  The  desire  of  the  common  man 
behind  the  iron  curtain  for  individual 
Uberty,  freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  life 
which  national  independence  can  bring 
is  the  human  force  which  moves  the  tide 
of  self-determination  which  President 
Kennedy  spoke  about  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  September  25.  1961,  and 
which  he  observed  had  not  yet  struck  the 
Communist  empire.  We  act  in  the  high- 
est American  tradition  when  we  support 
those  aspirations  and  we  shall  be  re- 
warded in  their  fulfillment  by  a  world 
at  peace. 

I  join  with  my  American  friends  of 
Ukrainian  origin  and  all  other  Ameri- 
cans in  the  common  hope  that  we  shall 
remain  ever  faithful  to  our  American 
political  heritage. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  his  forceful, 
forthright  and  timely  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  January 
22  is  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine.  Though  the 
Ukrainian  nation,  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  cry  for  self-determination, 
achieved  its  goal  in  1918,  its  tragic  cap- 
ture by  aggressive  communism  robbed 
it  of  the  independence  it  had  heroically 
achieved. 

Lest  we  forget,  it  is  altogether  just  that 
we  i*emember  each  of  its  anniversaries 
of  its  independence  not  only  as  a  symbol 
of  our  own  dedication  to  freedom,  but  as 
our  deeper  expi-ession  of  the  imperatives 
of  universal  freedom  in  the  name  of  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ukrainian  Independence  was  attained 
early  in  1918  upon  the  overthiow  of  the 
czarist  regime  in  Russia.  On  January  22 
of  that  year  the  Ukrainians  proclaimed 
their  national  independence  and  estab- 
lished a  Republic.  That  act  was  the 
culmination  of  a  long  struggle  which  had 
its  beg.nning  in  the  mid-17th  century, 
when    the    Ukrainians    were    forcibly 


brought  under  the  autocratic  Russian 
regime.  The  freedom  thus  regained  reo- 
resented  the  happiest  climax  in  th^ 
modem  history  of  the  Ukiainian  peoote 
it  proved  to  be  all  too  brief.  The  forces 
of  destruction  and  death,  in  the  fonniof 
the  aggressive  Red  Army  of  Communist 
Russia,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Ukrainian  Republic,  and  unfortunately 
were  able  to  can-y  out  their  evil  designs 
Late  in  1920  the  Ukraine  was  invaded 
by  the  Communist  military  forces,  and 
the  Ukrainians  were  brought  under  the 
tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Kremlin. 

Since  then  the  Ukiainlans  have  been 
suffering  imder  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism, but  even  under  the  most  oppressive 
of  tyrannies,  these  stouthearted  and 
downtrodden  people  have  not  ceased 
fighting  their  oppressors.  They  still 
carry  on  their  struggle  against  forbidding 
odds  in  the  hope  that  eventually  their 
righteous  cause  will  win  out.  On  the 
45th  anniversary  of  their  national  holi- 
day, the  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
my  hearty  wishes  go  to  these  dauntless 
and  courageous  souls. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
of  the  free  world  mark  the  45th  anni- 
versary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
Ukrainians  who  are  not  free  to  know  the 
wonders  of  independence.  The  reign  of 
self-determination  in  the  Ukraine  was 
short  lived,  but  the  spark  which  ignited 
the  Ukrainian  desire  for  freedom  in  1918 
still  burns  in  the  minds  of  men  in  every 
corner  of  the  world.  We  cannot  assume 
that  it  has  died  out  in  the  hearts  of 
Ukrainians  just  because  the  power  of  the 
Kremlin  is  dominaiit  in  this  area. 

Above  all.  though,  we  Americans  want 
to  assure  the  world  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  plight  of  those  less  politically 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  laws,  not  men.  and  there- 
fore, we  are  guaranteed  certain  inalien- 
able rights  which  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  the  whims  of  leadei-s  who  want  to  per- 
petuate their  own  power.  Men  and  the 
power  they  generate  control  the  Ukraine 
today,  and  change  cannot  take  place  sim- 
ply by  the  actions  of  a  majority  at  the 
ballot  box.  There  are  no  guarantees 
that  the  terrors  of  Stalinism  will  not  re- 
turn, though  they  might  now  seem  for- 
ever buried  in  the  histoi-y  of  another  age. 

On  the  occsision  of  the  anniversai-y  of 
the  independence  of  one  of  the  oldest 
victims  of  Moscow's  imperialism,  it  is 
only  proper  that  free  men  renew  their 
efforts  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  a  group  of  republics  bound 
together  not  by  common  traits  or  mutual 
historic  ideals,  but  simply  by  the  strength 
of  conquest.  One  of  the  best  means  to 
open  the  book  of  the  captive  nations  is  to 
establish  a  special  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  document 
the  history  of  Russian  conquest  and  the 
nature  of  this  new  imperialism  of  the 
20th  century.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  reintroducing  to  the  88th  Congress  a 
House  resolution  to  create  such  a  special 
committee  of  our  Members. 

Let  the  success  of  this  resolution  and 
the  friendship  of  the  American  people  in- 
dicate to  the  captive  p>eoples  all  around 
the  world  that  they  are  in  our  thoughts 
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r.onstantly  and  that  we  do  no  intend  to 
^e  any  action  which  would  lengthen 
Jheir  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  godless  international  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Soeaker  we  commemorate  once  again 
theshort-lived  Ukrainian  RepubUc  and 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  everywhere.  It  was  45  years  ago 
today  that  the  liberty-loving  Ukrainians 
proclaimed  their  independence  and  es- 
tablished the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic After  more  than  300  years  of  suffer- 
ing under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  alien 
despots,  the  Ukrainian  people  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
downfall  of  the  czarist  regime  in  Russia 
and  the  ouster  of  Austria  from  the  west- 
ern Ukraine.  January  22,  1918,  became  a 
landmark  in  the  long  Ukrainian  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Ukrainian  Republic  was 
surrounded  by  powerful  enemies  from 
the  moment  of  its  birth,  each  of  whom 
was  ready  to  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 
Almost  before  the  jubilation  had  ceased, 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public was  submerged  in  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Since  1920,  therefore,  the  40  million 
Ukrainians  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy 
the  normal  benefits  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent hfe  in  their  historic  homeland. 
Once  again  they  are  persecuted  for  cling- 
ing to  their  national  ideals,  for  dream- 
ing of  independence  and  freedom.  But 
oppression  and  persecution  has  united 
the  Ukrainians  against  their  foes  and 
held  them  together.  On  this  45th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence,  we 
solemnly  conmiemorate  the  continuing 
struggle  for  freedom  of  a  brave  and  noble 
people. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  celebrate  the  45  th  anniversai-y 
of  the  independence  of  a  people  whose 
short-lived  period  of  modern-day  free- 
dom has  been  wedged  in  between  cen- 
turies of  privation  and  domination  by 
others.  During  its  history,  the  Ukraine 
has  been  ovemm  and  devastated  by  the 
Mongols,  carved  up  and  partitioned, 
harshly  ruled  by  Russia's  czardom.  domi- 
nated by  the  Hapsburgs,  and  subjugated 
by  the  Red  army.  Throughout  these 
ordeals  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple has  never  flagged,  and  those  seeds 
of  independence  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  nourishment  and  hope. 

Today,  the  45  million  people  of  the 
Ukraine  constitute  the  largest  captive 
nation  in  Eastern  Europe.  They  fare  no 
better  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Kremlin 
than  their  forefathers  did  under  foreign 
lords.  As  we  celebrate  with  them  the 
significance  of  this  day,  let  us  share  in 
the  confidence  that  their  perseverance 
will  be  vindicated. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1918, 
just  45  years  ago  today,  the  flame  of 
independence  and  democracy  flickered 
briefly  in  war-torn  Russia. 

The  Ukrainian  People's  Republic,  cen- 
tered in  Kiev,  proclaimed  its  independ- 
ence from  the  Moscow  revolutionary 
regime,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 


But  even  then  the  Ukraine  was  in 
the  throes  of  civil  war  because  a  minor- 
ity within  the  central  rada — council — a 
minority  composed  of  Bolsheviks  and 
other  like-minded  radicals,  refused  to 
abide  by  the  majority  decision  for  inde- 
pendence and  set  up  a  separate  govern- 
ment. 

The  central  council  in  Kiev  had  con- 
tained representatives  from  all  walks  of 
Ukrainian  life,  including  Bolsheviks. 
Thus  the  natural  democratic  instincts 
of  the  Ukrainian  leaders  were  exploited 
by  the  Bolsheviks  in  their  drive  for  to- 
talitarian control. 

The  practice  of  utilizing  democracy, 
then  destroying  it.  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over.  As  always,  the  issue  was 
settled  by  the  sword.  Soviet  troops 
swept  aside  the  fragile  republic  before 
it  could  defend  itself,  and  another  por- 
tion of  freedom  was  devoured. 

But  the  Ukrainian's  love  of  freedom 
and  passion  for  independence  cannot  be 
extinguished  by  forceful  subjugation. 
Therefore  we  commemorate  this  day  to 
remind  the  Communists  that  the  winds 
of  change  are  blowing  history  in  the  di- 
rection of  freedom  for  all  men.  and  to 
remind  ourselves  to  appreciate  and 
guard  the  freedom  that  we  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
age  when  European  colonialism  is  in 
rapid  decline  in  Asia  and  Africa,  it  is 
pai-adoxical  that  another  type  of  colo- 
nialism, centered  in  Moscow,  should 
find  itself  increasingly  secure  in  its  so- 
cialistic control  over  millions  of  non- 
Russian  people  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  40  million  Ukrainian  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  represent  one  of 
the  largest  nations  ever  to  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  such  colonialism,  and  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  the  2  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  background  includ- 
ing many  from  the  24th  Pennsylvania 
District,  are  among  the  most  fervent  and 
unflinching  groups  in  this  country  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  liberation — of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  in  particular  but  of  all 
the  other  captive  nations  as  well. 

The  fact  that  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence was  short  lived  does  not  affect  the 
issue.  The  Ukrainian  people  have  a 
long  history  of  ethnic,  cultural,  and  lin- 
guistic identity  which,  together  with 
their  centuries  of  habitation  in  one  geo- 
graphic area,  gave  them  all  the  neces- 
sary attributes  of  nationhood.  In  re- 
cent centuries  the  Ukrainian  people  had 
been  ruled  by  the  Russian  czars  and  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  but  after 
the  downfall  of  the  last  czar,  a  Ukrainian 
Parliament  was  formed  and  it  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
independent  Ukrainian  National  Demo- 
cratic Republic  on  January  22,  1918. 
Less  than  3  years  later  this  new  nation 
was  mercilessly  crushed  by  Bolshevik 
military  power,  and  physically  absorbed 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukrainian  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  that  time  were  the  first  to 
suffer  enslavement  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  thus  preceding  other  peo- 
ple forced  into  the  Communist  camp. 
It  Is  of  particular  Interest  that  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  had  a  direct  hand  in  this 


oppression  when  during  the  1930's  he 
was  Communist  Party  boss  in  the 
Ukraine,  carrying  out  the  tyrannical 
directives  of  Stalin. 

In  physical  terms  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion has  fallen  victim  to  Soviet  colonial- 
ism, but  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian  nation- 
alism and  freedom  survives  In  the 
Ukraine  as  well  as  In  the  hearts  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent.  These 
Ukrainian-Americans  have  applied  the 
best  of  their  heredity  to  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  which  has  given  all  of  us 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  security.  At 
the  same  time  their  personal  experiences 
worked  not  only  for  the  cause  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence,  but  for  enslaved  peo- 
ple everywhere.  For  they  rightly  see  an 
identity  between  the  fundamental  inter- 
ests of  America  and  those  of  the  free 
world;  namely,  the  expansion  of  freedom 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  with  jus- 
tice. 

We  Americans  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  expansion  of  freedom  needs  to  be 
worked  for  through  gOth  century  meth- 
ods rather  than  the  archaic  method  of 
war.  Any  direct  military  action  for  the 
liberation  of  the  enslaved  people  would 
likely  result  in  a  global  war,  as  the  Red 
regime  would  do  its  utmost  to  prevent 
the  breakup  of  its  satellite  empire,  not 
to  mention  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

What  can  be  done  and  what  the  free 
world  needs  to  do  is  for  us  to  outdo  the 
Communist  bloc  In  peaceful  economic 
and  political  competition,  to  defeat  the 
Communists  in  the  struggle  for  the  minds 
of  men,  so  that  the  Communist  bloc  be- 
comes increasingly  Isolated.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  shall  be  stymying  Commu- 
nist exparxsion  Internationally,  the  forces 
within  the  Soviet  Union  which  have  been 
pushing  for  Uberallzatlon  of  the  regime 
are  likely  to  grow  apace,  especially  If  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  freedom  are 
made  increasingly  evident  by  the  free 
world. 

Thus  we  collectively,  all  Americans 
descended  from  immigrants,  can  antici- 
pate that  Khrushchev's  grandchildren 
as  well  as  all  the  captive  people  In  the 
Communist  world  will  some  day  live  in 
freedom.  Por  the  attainment  of  that 
noble  objective,  I  add  my  most  ardent 
hopes  and  expectations  to  yours  on  this 
45th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
observing  the  45th  anniversary  of  Ukrai- 
nian Independence  E>ay.  It  is  important 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  great  people  of 
the  Ukraine  and  that  we  observe  these 
ceremonies  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine 
need  this  demonstration  of  our  faith  in 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  wish 
to  be  free. 

The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
during  the  past  1,000  years  is  one  fraught 
with  struggles  for  independence  against 
awesome  odds.  In  1794,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people  came  under 
Russian  rule.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
Russian  Empire  in  1917,  the  opportunity 
for  freedom  and  independence  was 
finally  at  hand.  On  January  22,  1918, 
the  Ukrainian  leaders  proclaimed  their 
country's  independence.    TTie  joy  of  the 
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people  was  short-lived,  for  in  1920  their 
country  was  attacked  by  the  resurgent 
Red  Army  and  overpowered,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  brought  under  Russian  rule 
again — this  time  under  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  captivity  and  enslavement  of  the 
45-million  Ukrainian  nation  are  deplored 
by  all  freedom-loving  people  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  an  enviable 
record  of  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
When  we  focus  worldwide  attention  on 
the  Ukraine,  we  help  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  truth;  when  we  in  Congress 
give  assurance  to  the  world  that  we  are 
not  forgetting  the  sad  plight  of  the  mil- 
lions now  living  in  oppression  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  we  dramatize  and  call 
attention  to  the  treachery  and  the  deceit 
of  the  Communist  system.  We  know 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  not 
relinquished  their  desire  for  freedom: 
their  hopes  must  be  kept  alive,  and  they 
deserve  our  encouragement  in  this  tragic 
period  in  their  history.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  the  day  of  liberation  for  them 
and  all  other  captive  nations  will  soon 
be  a  reality. 

This  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  me 
to  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  for- 
mation of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  Such  a  committee 
would  vividly  symbolize  to  all  the  world 
our  determination  never  to  forget  the 
captive  nations,  their  untold  sacrifices  in 
their  stniggle  for  liberation  and  inde- 
pendence, and  freedom  from  the  Soviet 
yoke  of  oppression. 

I  am  happy  to  sponsor  the  resolution 
providing  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  which  was 
Introduced  by  our  esteemed  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Plooo]  and  I  have  introduced  an  iden- 
tical resolution  to  indicate  my  strong 
support. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join 
in  the  comments  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
45th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recall 
each  jrear.  for  all  the  world  to  know,  that 
we  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  turn  free  nations  into 
Communist  colonies,  and  we  repudiate 
those  Americans  no  matter  how  highly 
placed  who  feel  that  the  Soviet  Empire 
cannot  be  dismembered. 

On  this  occasion.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  8 
and  ask  leave  that  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  included  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  for  eight  hundred  million 
people  enslaved  by  Communist  imperialism; 
and 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Americans  a  deep  sympathy  and 
xinderstanding  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  captive  peoples;  and 

Whcrecs  it  is  appropriate  for  Americans 
to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  Uberty  sym- 
bolized by  the  historic  oational  holidays  of 
the  captive  nations:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{ the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proclaim  the 
following  historic  dates  as  days  of  observance 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
spiritual   tmlon   with    the   victims   of   Com- 


munist imperialism  and  colonialism:  Jan- 
uary  22  as  Ukrainian  Day;  February  16  as 
Lithuanian  Day;  February  24  as  Estonian 
Day:  March  3  as  Bulgarian  Day;  March  14  as 
Slovakian  Day:  March  15  a«  Hun^rian  Day; 
March  25  as  White  Ruthenian  Day;  May  3  as 
Polish  Day;  May  10  as  Rumanian  Day;  May  26 
as  Georgian  Day;  May  28  as  Armenian  and 
Azerbaijan  Day;  June  17  as  East  German 
Day;  August  15  as  Korean  Day:  October  10  as 
Chinese  Day;  October  26  as  Vietnamese  Day; 
October  28  as  Czech  Day:  November  18  as 
Latvian  Day:  November  28  as  Albanian  Day; 
December   13  as  Turkestan   Day 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
World  Wars  of  this  century  were  among 
the  worst  disasters  in  recorded  history. 
While  in  both  the  forces  of  democracy 
and  freedom  emerged  victorious  over  the 
forces  of  autocracy  and  tyranny,  they 
left  us  with  distinctly  different  re.<;ult.s. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  we  wit- 
nessed the  rebirth  and  regeneration  of 
many  new  states  in  Europe  alone,  states 
in  which  peoples  had  lost  their  freedom 
and  were  suffering  under  alien  regimes, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  all  rhe.se 
peoples  in  central  and  Ea.'^tern  Europe 
once  more  lost  their  freedom  and  'verc 
subjugated  to  Soviet  tyranny 

The  Ukrainian  people  had  known  the 
Russians  as  their  overbrarin?  and  op- 
pressive taskmasters  for  centuries, 
either  as  callous  Agentfi  of  autocratic 
czai-s  or  as  the  heartless  minions  of 
Communists  in  the  Kremhn.  Only  for 
a  brief  2-year  period  they  were  free  and 
on  their  own  in  their  homeland.  That 
was  the  period  in  1918-20  when  they 
lived  in  their  newly  constituted  but 
hopelessly  weak  Ukrainian  Republic. 
During  those  2  years  they  worked.  fou.!?ht. 
and  prayed  for  its  survival  and  success, 
but  in  the  end  its  fate  was  doomed  by 
an  inveterate  and  treacherous  enemy, 
the  Red  army  of  Communist  Russia. 
For  when  the  helpless  Ukrainian  Repub- 
lic was  attacked  by  that  army  none  of 
Ukraine's  sincere  friends  could  give  her 
the  help  survival  would  have  required. 
Soon  the  whole  country  was  overnan  and 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then,  for  more  than  four  decades, 
some  42  million  Ukrainians  have  exi.^ted 
in  their  native  land  under  the  oppres- 
sive Communist  totalitarianism  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Kremlin.  But  these 
sturdy  and  stouthearted  souls  also  hope 
and  pray  for  their  deliverance  from  their 
oppressors.  On  this  45th  anniver.sary 
we  join  them  in  their  prayer  for  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple whose  devotion  to  freedom  has  sur- 
vived unspeakable  adversities,  celebrate 
the  45th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  celebration  is  muted  by  sadness 
because  that  independence  is  only  a 
cherished  memory  in  today's  world 
where,  as  the  cause  of  freedom  is  ex- 
tended, millions  remain  as  captives  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

But  shining  through  this  occasion  is 
the  eternal  quest  for  liberation  of  the 
homeland  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ukrain- 
ians— those  who  are  enslaved  or  scat- 
tered as  fugitives  from  oppression.  That 
this  hope  buiTis  hot  is  an  inspiration  to 
all  similarly  victimized;  that  this  hope 
is  reiterated  45  years  after  it  was  real- 


ized so  briefly  is  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  unfaltering  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

For  us  who  know  better  than  most 
what  it  means  to  live  under  perpetual 
freedom — denied  nothing  that  will  en- 
hance our  individual  aims  and  ambi' 
tions— compassion  for  the  Ukrainian 
people  is  close  to  the  surface  of  onr 
emotions  and  we  would  remind  them  to- 
day of  our  warm  admiration. 

Through  history,  few  people  have  suf- 
fered more:  few  people  have  waited  so 
long  for  such  a  brief  emergence  from 
bondage.  For  centuries  the  Ukrainians 
planned,  dreamed,  and  fought  for  an  in- 
dependent status.  They  found  a  real 
glimmer  of  hope  toward  the  close  of  the 
Russian  czarist  regime.  When  it  col- 
lapsed, they  established  on  January  22 
1918.  the  first  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public. In  the  next  2  years,  as  they 
fouRht  lo  consolidate  their  independ- 
ence, they  were  confronted  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  Russian  Communist 
troops  and,  in  1920.  the  new  nation  was 
forcibly  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  when  the 
spark  of  revolt  is  ignited  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the.se  people  who  have  never 
t;;ven  up.  never  renounced  their  ways 
and  their  beliefs,  will  be  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  movement.  I  am  sure  that 
day  will  come — as  sure  as  I  am  that  the 
aims  of  godless  communism  and  doomed 
to  defeat  wherever  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple have  the  heart  and  courage  to  op- 
pose them.  So  I  join  all  Americans  in 
-saluting  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee,  one  of 
the  organizations  that  speaks  for  them 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  add  to  this  my 
hope  that  we  will  see  the  establishment 
in  the  Congress  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  which  would 
symbolize  Americas  concern  for  all  cap- 
tive peoples  and  by  its  very  existence 
continue  to  keep  Russia  on  notice  of  our 
opposition  to  ruthless  Communist  col- 
onization. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainians,  who  are  among  the  most- 
gifted,  courageous,  and  stouthearted 
peoples  in  the  Eurasian  Continent,  are 
also  among  the  most  unfortunate  ethnic 
groups  in  modem  history.  These  hard- 
working, liberty-loving,  and  supremely 
devout  Christians  had  lost  their  freedom 
more  tlian  three  centuries  ago,  and  for 
that  length  of  time  had  been  struggling 
against  their  oppres-sor.s.  the  autocratic 
czars  of  Russia.  In  1918.  when  the  forces 
that  held  them  in  chains  were  shattered, 
they  proclaimed  their  independence  and 
established  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public. That  was  done  on  January  22. 
45  years  ago.  Prom  its  birth  imtil  its 
agonizing  death  at  the  hands  of  Com- 
munist Russians  2  years  later,  the  newly 
founded  state  was  faced  with  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Early  in  1920 
the  counti-y  was  attacked  and  then  over- 
run by  the  Red  army;  soon  it  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  independent  Ukraine  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

Smce  then,  some  40  million  Ukrainians 
have  for  45  years  borne  the  heavy  yoke 
of   the  Kremlin   and   have   suffered   in 
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ways  beyond  description.  They  have 
been  robbed  of  their  worldly  possessions, 
and  they  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
millions.  Millions  were  driven  from  their 
homes  to  the  forbidding  vastnesses  of 
Siberian  wasteland,  and  there  in  slave- 
labor  camps  they  have  been  forced  to 
work  under  most  abominable  conditions 
for  their  heartless  taskmasters  in  the 
Kremlin.  During  all  these  years  there 
has  been  veiy  little  change  in  the  sad  lot 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  their  home- 
land On  the  45th  anniversary  of  their 
national  independence  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  celebrate  it  there.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  domiciled  in 
this  hospitable  republic,  who  have  be- 
come its  loyal  citizens,  here  celebrate 
that  historic  event  in  due  solemnity.  I 
am  glad  to  join  them  in  this  memorable 
celebration  of  Ukrainian  Independence 

Day. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  45  years 
ago  men  who  loved  liberty  proclaimed  the 
Ukraine  independent.  Within  2  years 
that  independence  had  been  crushed. 
Today,  45  million  person.s  live  in  the 
Ukraine  who  are  not  free. 

I  wish  to  join  with  many  of  xny  col- 
leagues in  the  House  on  this  45th  anni- 
versaiy  observance  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence in  asserting  that  this  country, 
like  so  many  others  in  Eastern  Europe, 
need  not  remain  shackled  forever — for 
wherever  freedom  has  been,  there  it  will 
one  day  return.  The  forces  of  history 
stand  opposed  to  tyranny,  to  the  coercion 
of  human  beings  and  their  God-given 
rights. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  a  great  Ukrain- 
ian poet  who  stirred  his  countrymen  to 
independence  after  1.000  years  of  domi- 
nation. He  once  wrote,  in  lamenting  the 
absence  of  freedom  in  his  country; 

Songs  of  mine,  O  songs  of  mine. 
You  are  all  I  have. 
Do  not  leave  me  now.  1  pray. 
In  this  dreadful  tune. 

Here  today,  representatives  of  the 
American  people  go  on  record  that  this 
song  is  not  forgotten,  and  shall  not  be 
so  long  as  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
others  like  them,  remain  in  bondage. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gath- 
ered here  in  the  august  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  12  o'clock. 
We  have  gathered  here  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol  dome  at  what  might  well 
be  called  the  high  noon  of  freedom.  We 
have  listened  to  the  words  of  freemen, 
spoken  to  freemen,  in  a  hall  of  free  de- 
bate, and  all  of  us  shall  vote  freely  on 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  mes- 
sage we  heard  today. 

But  freedom  does  not  walk  the  whole 
of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  noon  over  the  great  nation  of 
the  Ukraine.  As  we  walked  into  this 
Chamber,  it  was  already  8  o'clock  over 
that  great  people.  Darkness  had  fallen 
over  then  3  hours  ago;  the  lights  in  all 
the  villages  and  cities  of  the  Ukraine  had 
flickered  on,  to  bring  some  cheer  in  the 
darkness  of  cold  night. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  darkness  that 
lies  over  that  land.  Indeed,  the  dark- 
ness of  night  is  a  welcome  respite  from 
another  darkness  that  covers  that  un- 
happy land,  the  darkness  of  slavery. 


For  the  Ukraine  today  is  the  greatest 
in  number  of  all  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe.  Forty-five  millions  of  souls  are 
held  captive  in  this  land,  and  the  slavery 
lies  heavily  upon  them. 

But  there  is  something  that  can  be 
done  to  lighten  the  load  of  their  chains. 
In  spite  of  all  the  works  of  evil  men,  in 
spite  of  walls,  of  iron  curtains,  of  all  the 
devilish  machinations  of  men  to  keep 
truth  from  these  people,  somehow  the 
truth  seeps  through,  or  creeps  through, 
or  flies  through.  And  if  we,  today,  send 
to  these  people  the  word  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  them,  that  we  stand  for 
their  freedom  with  all  the  vigor  that 
only  a  free  nation  can  muster,  then,  at 
least,  we  will  have  given  them  hope. 

The  cold  hands  of  Khrushchev  lie 
heavily  upon  the  Ukraine,  upon  Albania, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia.  Hun- 
gary. Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  and 
Rumania.  But  all  that  I  hear  is  rejoic- 
ing that  the  Soviets  and  Red  China  are 
in  vast  dispute.  I  would  as  soon  rejoice 
at  news  that  rioting  had  broken  out  on 
Alcatraz.  and  the  prisoners  were  killing 
each  other.  I  find  little  consolation  at 
a  quarrel  between  killers. 

We  have  known  Khrushchev  for  a 
long  time  now.  First  as  the  "butcher  of 
the  Ukraine,"  later  as  the  "butcher  of 
Budapest."  Sir.  we  may  have  to  deal 
with  this  butcher,  but  I  hope  that  never 
will  it  be  forgotten  by  any  branch  or  de- 
partment of  this  Government  that  what 
he  is  selling  is  meat — not  truth.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  blood  upon 
his  apron  is  not  the  honest  blood  of 
cattle  but  is  the  blood  of  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men — the  men  of  the  Ukraine, 
the  men  of  Hungary,  the  men  of  East 
Berlin,  the  men  of  Katyn  Forest — the 
millions  of  men  who  have  been  ground 
beneath  the  heels  of  the  Soviet  and  the 
tanks  of  the  Soviet. 

Tomorrow  night  in  St.  Stephens 
Church  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  a 
mass  will  be  celebrated  in  the  Ukrainian 
rite.  But  if  this  is  the  only  memorial  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Ukraine,  then  some- 
thing noble  will  have  passed  this  city 
by.  I  do  not  propose  that  this  shall  be 
so. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Ukrainian  National  Assem- 
bly was  held  on  April  19,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  If  the  spirit 
of  Lexington  lives  there,  I  hope  it  still 
lives  here. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rec- 
ognition of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  and  on  behalf  of  the  large  number 
of  my  constituents  of  Ukrainian  birth 
who  now  reside  mostly  in  Waukegan  and 
North  Chicago,  Lake  County,  111.,  in  the 
12th  Congressional  District.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  freedom-loving  nation 
which  remains  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
mimism. 

Forty -five  years  ago,  a  band  of  brave 
Ukramians  unfurled  the  barmer  of 
freedom  to  proclaim  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence. That  event  marked  the  real- 
ization of  a  long -cherished  patriotic 
dream.  As  the  result  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  czarist  autocracy  was  shat- 
tered. It  was  only  natural  that  non- 
Russian  ethnic  groups  in  Russia's  loosely 
held  empire  should  break  away,  resolved 


to  set  up  their  own  governments.  So, 
the  Ukrainians  created  the  Ukraiiuan 
Republic.  Wartime  events  and  unfore- 
seen postwar  international  situations 
proved  disastrous  to  the  newly  pro- 
claimed Ukrainian  state.  Even  before 
the  war  ended,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
neighbormg  E>eople  and  rendered  too 
weak  to  withstand  the  deadly  onslaught 
of  the  Red  army.  The  unfortunate  end 
came  in  1920  when  the  country  was  m- 
vaded.  conquered,  and  made  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  ended  a  short — 
but  proud — chapter  in  the  20th-century 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  second  largest  unit 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  more  than 
42  million  inhabitants  make  up  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  population. 
Since  1920,  these  milUons  of  stout- 
hearted patriots  have  had  to  accept  the 
oppressive  Soviet  Government,  without 
enjoying  any  of  the  elemental  rights 
which  the  free  societies  of  the  West  con- 
sider the  birthright  of  all  hvunan  beings. 
Appalling  and  harsh  though  it  is,  the 
sad  and  tragic  truth  is  that  for  four 
decades  Russian  Communists  have  ruled 
the  Ukrainians  with  an  iron  hand. 
They  have  turned  the  coimtry  into  a 
large  prison  with  no  semblance  of  free- 
dom. The  masterminds  of  the  Kremlin 
have  seen  to  it  that  there  are  no  such 
Western  trappings  as  inalienable  rights 
in  the  Ukraine. 

Fortunately,  neither  the  tyrants  of 
Moscow  nor  their  minions  in  the  Ukraine 
have  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
spirit  of  freedom  among  the  Ukramians. 
Despite  the  darkness  and  the  depression, 
the  total  misery  and  tmending  suffering, 
hope  springs  eternal  in  the  hearts  of 
these  brave  people.  So  long  as  that 
spirit  of  hope  lives — so  long  as  the  ideal 
of  national  freedom  is  cherished  by  the 
Ukrainians  and  passed  on  from  father 
to  son  and  mother  to  daughter — no  dic- 
tatorship or  tyranny  can  deprive  this 
nation  of  their  real  mdependence — the 
independence  of  their  hearts  and  souls. 

In  this  observance  of  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  day,  it  is 
our  ardent  prayer  that  they  will  regain 
their  freedom  and  know  peace  in  their 
historic  fatherland. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  indep>endence  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic. 

It  was  in  1918,  in  the  city  of  Kiev,  that 
the  proclamation  was  made,  fulfilling 
the  cherished  desires  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  But,  freedom  was  not  to  be  re- 
tained by  these  gallant  people,  for  within 
2  years  it  had  been  ruthlessly  suppressed 
by  the  Communist  forces  of  Russia. 

The  Ukrainian  i>eople  have  since  en- 
dured the  heavy  burden  of  Communist 
tyranny,  praying  for  their  liberation  day. 
Although  freedom  has  been  extinguished 
for  them,  we  know  that  the  spiritual  and 
moral  character  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
cannot  be  suppressed.  Their  desire  for 
Uberty  is  as  strong  as  that  of  our  own 
American  colonists. 

The  Ukrainian  nation  numbers  over 
42  million  people  and  is  a  most  Important 
ally  of  the  free  world  in  the  struggle 
against  communism.  During  the  past 
decades  of  enslavement  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  continued  to  demonstrate 
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their  devotion  to  freedom  and  the  ideals 
of  indepeidence  by  maintaining  a  re- 
lentless opposition  to  Communist  rule. 

It  is  with  great  sympathy  and  xinder- 
standing  for  our  Ukrainian  friends 
everywhere,  and  with  steadfast  hope  for 
the  future,  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  reaffirming  the  goal  of  eventual 
liberation  for  all  enslaved  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  22,  1918,  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  the  Ukrainian  people 
reached  another  milestone  in  their  his- 
toric development  when  they  established 
a  imited,  democratic,  and  independent 
republic.  The  event  was  of  epochal  sig- 
nificance not  only  for  the  Ukrainians, 
but  for  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
well.  After  almost  two  centuries  of  for- 
eign domination  by  Russia  and  Austria, 
Ukraine  finally  attained  its  full  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  young  Republic,  which  was  prompt 
to  call  an  all-national  parliament,  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada.  promulgated  a 
series  of  liberal  laws  affecting  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  {population  and 
assuring  all  minorities  of  equal  rights  as 
full-fledged  citizens,  but  Ukraine  could 
not  enjoy  for  long  the  peace  and  prosper- 
ity in  freedom. 

Although  the  Red  leaders,  Lenin  and 
Trotzky.  recognized  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  Ukraine.  Bolshevik 
Russia  unleashed  its  newly  organized 
Red  army  and  in  a  series  of  invasions 
and  large-scale  battles,  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  young  independent  state  of 
Uixaine.  and  impose  upon  the  Ukrainian 
people  by  force  and  terror  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  Russian  communism.  Even  such 
a  marked  event  as  the  union  of  all 
Ukrainian  lands  by  an  act  of  union  of 
January  22,  1919.  a  year  after  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence,  could  not  sus- 
tain the  Ukrainian  people  in  their  effort 
to  preserve  their  hardly  won  freedom  in 
the  face  of  the  numerically  superior 
forces  of  Communist  Russia.  By  the  end 
of  1920,  the  vast  Ukrainian  lands — with 
the  exception  of  western  Ukraine.  Car- 
patho  Ukraine,  and  Bukovina.  and 
Bessarabia — were  subjected  to  the  to- 
talitarian domination  of  Moscow. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple under  the  Bolshevik  regime  has  been 
measured  by  countless  crimes  committed 
against  them  by  Moscow.  But  neither 
mass  executions  of  Ukrainian  patriots 
and  deportations  of  millions  of  Ukrain- 
ians to  Siberia,  nor  forcible  Russification 
smd  outright  genocide  could  ever  break 
the  determination  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple to  regain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

During  and  after  World  War  n.  the 
vast  Ukrainian  imdergroimd  forces,  led 
by  the  Ukrainian  insiu-gent  army — 
UPA — challenged  Moscow's  domination 
by  stubborn  and  systematic  resistance  to 
Russia.  Even  in  the  Soviet  slave  labor 
camps  of  Vorkuta,  Norilska,  Karaganda, 
Kingir,  Mordovia,  and  Verkhnoye- 
Umbatskoye,  the  Ukrainian  political 
prisoners  have  l>een  bold  and  recalcitrant 
defenders  of  freedom  and  human  de- 
cency, and  have  staged  bloody  strikes 
and  rebellions  that  have  shaken  the  en- 
tire system  of  Soviet  slave  labor  camps 
in  1953,  1954.  1955.  and  1956. 
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It  is  the  spirit  of  independence  tliat 
keeps  the  Ukrainian  underground  forces 
alive  even  today  and  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple united  against  the  alien  rule  of  Mos- 
cow. In  May  1956,  the  Ukrainian  par- 
tisans attacked  several  Soviet  military 
supply  trains  in  the  Ukraine.  E>uring  the 
Hungarian  revolution  in  November  1956, 
Ukrainian  freedom  fighters  blew  up  So- 
viet supply  trains  en  route  to  Hungary 
at  the  railroad  stations  of  Stanislaviv, 
Kolomeya,  Nadvima,  and  Vorokhta  in 
western  Ukraine  and  in  Carpatho- 
Ukraine.  At  the  critical  hour  in  Hun- 
gary, many  Ukrainians  from  the  Soviet 
armies  not  only  refused  to  fight  against 
the  Hungarians,  but  went  over  to  the 
latter's  side  with  tanks  and  ammunition 
and  joined  the  Hungarians  in  their 
struggle  against  the  Russians. 

At  this  time,  as  the  Ukrainians  the 
world  over  commemorate  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence,  the 
free  world  must  take  cognizance  of  the 

plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people  under 
Russian  tyranny.  For  all  these  long 
years,  the  Ukrainians  were  almost  alone 
and  unaided  in  their  struggle  against 
Moscow.  Russian  tyranny,  as  evidenced 
in  Hungary  in  1956,  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  Ukraine;  it  threatens  to  spread 
to  Asia  and  in  the  Middle  East,  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  recent  past  months  we  were 
faced  with  Russian  communism  threats 
very  close  to  our  shores.  Cuba  was  to 
have  been  the  Communist  foothold  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  threat  is 
not  yet  over. 

Admiration  alone  for  freedom  fighters 
in  Ukraine  and  elsewhere  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  not  help  these  i>eople 
get  rid  of  Russian  domination.  We  must 
do  more  than  that  if  we  still  believe  in 
the  principle  that  all  nations,  however 
great,  however  small,  should  be  free  and 
independent. 

As  a  nation  of  over  40  miUion  people — 
the  largest  non-Russian  nation  behind 
the  European  Iron  Curtain — Ukraine 
stands  as  one  of  our  most  important  and 
natm-al  allies  in  the  eventual  defeat  of 
Soviet  imperialism.  Its  historic  claim  to 
national  freedom  and  independence  can- 
not be  ignored.  Its  place  as  a  sovereign 
and  equal  partner  in  the  mutual  con- 
struction of  the  free  Europe  of  tomorrow 
must  be  assured,  if  the  foundation  of 
permanent  peace  among  freedom -loving 
nations  is  to  be  invincible. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Ukraine  as  an  ally  in  the 
common  struggle  against  Russian  Com- 
mimist  imperialism.  On  this  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  restora- 
tion of  liberty  and  self-determination  to 
all  who  now  suffer  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain of  Red  tyranny. 

We  must  extend  a  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  and  our  moral 
support  of  their  aspirations.  We  must 
also  join  them  in  prayer  that  their  just 
cause  will  soon  be  realized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
45th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  we 
pause  to  honor  the  Ukrainian  people 
around  the  world  who  have  suffered  so 
long  irnder  the  yoke  of  alien  tyrants. 


When  the  czarist  regime  in  Rumu 
collapsed,  the  Ukrainian  people  rea]to!t 
the  fulfillment  of  their  centuriw^ 
dream  of  freedom  and  independence 
within  the  framework  of  their  ancSt 
national  tradiUons.  Their  new-fo^M 
freedom,  however,  was  crushed  afSr 
only  2  short  years  as  an  independent 
state.  The  Red  army  invaded  the  coon 
try.  and  the  free  Republic,  which  wti 
prepared  to  live  in  peace  and  harmoiw 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  w>c 
overrun  by  the  imperialistic  Communist 
empire. 

Their  2  brief  years  of  freedom,  how- 
ever,  have  helped  to  sustain  them'in  the 
long  years  since  this  invasion  of  their 
land. 

Today  the  Ukraine  is  a  captive  of 
Communist  Russia  and  its  human  and 
economic  resources  are  being  exploited 
by  the  Kremlin  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  communism  around  the  world 
Our  public  commemoration,  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  their 
former  days  of  freedom  and  our  sincere 
sorrow  at  their  present  plight  gives  them 
renewed  encouragement  not  to  abandon 
their  dream  of  Independence. 

It  is  because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the 
free  world  must  continue  to  sustain  «i] 
the  oppressed  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  their  aspirations  for  eventual 
deliverance  that  I  have  once  again  spon- 
sored a  resolution.  House  Resolution  62 
to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  join  with  Mr.  Flood  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
also  supported  this  measure  in  their 
hope  for  favorable  consideration  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  In  our  secure 
and  wealthy  land  which  has  become  i 
bulwark  against  tyranny,  we  must  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  the  common  dream 
of  all  men  who  desire  self-government 
and  individual  liberty.  The  world  looks 
to  us  for  leadership.  By  establishing 
this  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions we  serve  notice  on  all  dictators  and 
Communist  puppets  that  we  are  resolute 
in  our  determination  to  keep  the  goals  o( 
freedom  alive  throughout  all  the  world 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  42 
million  Ukrainians,  and  their  neighbor 
millions  in  other  Conmiunist-dominated 
countries,  will  once  more  be  able  to  cele- 
brate their  own  national  holidays  in 
freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Ukraine  as  an 
independent  national  state.  Recently. 
Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  Georgetown 
University,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  sent  me  a  letter  which  offers 
constructive  suggestions  of  positive  steps 
that  we  might  take  to  dramatize  Russian 
colonialism  within  the  U.S.S.R.  I  com- 
mend to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Congress  the  proposals  as  contained  in 
his  letter  set  forth  below: 

DKR.MNIAN  Congress 
Committed;  or  America.  Inc  . 
New  York,  N.Y..  January  11,  1963. 
Hun.  Alexander  Pirnik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pirnie:  Forty-five 
year.s  ago  this  January  22  the  Ukrainian 
people,  constituting  then  and  now  the  larg- 
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est  non-Russian  nation  In  Eastern  Europe, 
freely  determined  Itself  into  an  Independ- 
ent national  state.  By  1920  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  became  one  of  the  flrat 
victlma  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlocoloniallsm. 
Today  Ukraine  Is  one  of  the  oldest  captive 
nations  in  Eurasia,  but  Its  long  record  of 
nationalism  Is  second  to  none. 

In  terms  of  historical  reality  and  Its  pos- 
sibilities, had  Western  enlightenment  and 
aid  supported  Ukraine's  Independence  in 
1918,  the  prison  house  of  nations  known  as 
the  Soviet  Union  could  never  have  emerged; 
the  mortal  threat  facing  our  own  free  Nation 
,fOUld  have  been  nonexistent.  The  tragic 
mistake  committed  by  ovir  leaders  then  can 
today  be  somewhat  redressed  by  our  enlight- 
ened actions  toward  the  Imprisoned  nations 
In  the  U.S.SJI. — and  thus  work  toward  real 
victories  In  the  cold  war. 

What  can  we  do?  On  this  45th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukraine's  Independence,  here  are  a 
few  constructive  steps  that  can  be  taken: 
(1)  Join  In  this  nationwide  observance  by 
offering  on  the  floor  of  Congress  your  stir- 
ring statement  of  principle  and  understand- 
ing directed  at  the  45  million  Ukrainian 
nation:  (2)  enable  Voice  of  America  to  broad- 
cast your  message  to  Ukraine:  (3)  supp>ort 
the  issuance  in  1964  of  a  "champion  of  lib- 
erty" stamp  In  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
on  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth  (the 
86th  Congress  provided  for  his  monument 
in  Washington,  which  will  be  completed 
next  year);  (4)  call  for  a  congressional  In- 
quiry" Into  Moscow's  widespread  persecution 
of  religious  groups.  Its  genocide  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches, 
and  the  18-year  Imprisonment  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Archbishop  Joseph  SUpy.  the 
"Mlndzenty  In  the  U.S.S.R.":  and  (5)  estab- 
lish a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions— a  congressional  committee  propor- 
tionate to  the  value  and  meaning  of  all  the 
captive  nations,  truly  our  foremost  nonmili- 
tary  weapon  In  the  cold  war — with  concen- 
tration on  Russian  colonialism  in  the 
U.S5.R. 

Our  continued  neglect  of  Ukraine  and  the 
other  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
ITjS.S.R.  only  perpetuates  the  errors  of  our 
past.  We  have  a  whole  new  horizon  before 
MS.  I  am  certain  you  will  assist  In  cultivat- 
ing it  for  our  own  national  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev  E.  Dobrianskt. 
Chairman .  Gcorgetou  n   Vniiers.ty . 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukraine  is  the  larizest  country  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Ukrainians  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  of  all  national  groups 
in  that  region,  numbering  more  than  42 
million.  In  many  ways  the  counti-y  is  the 
most  productive  agricultural  region  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  breadbasket  of  the  entire 
area.  Its  hard-working  inhabitants,  the 
solid  core  of  the  sturdy  East  European 
peasantry,  have  always  tilled  their  fertile 
soil  tirelessly  and  ceaselessly,  not  only 
for  their  own  well-being  but  also  for  their 
neighbors,  and  in  recent  yeai"s  for  their 
heartless  Soviet  taskmasters.  The  very 
fact  that  the  fair  land  of  Ukraine  is 
fertile  and  superbly  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources seems  to  have  been  a  cause  of 
the  misery  and  misfortune  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians. The  wealth  of  the  land  has  aroused 
the  envy  and  anger  of  its  powerful  and 
sreedy  neighbors,  and  that  has  oc- 
casioned its  conquest  by  alien  tyrants. 

For  more  than  300  years  the  Ukraine 
has  been  submerged  in  the  huge  Russian 
state,  and  during  all  that  time  both 
autocratic  czars  and  Communist  tyrants 
have  done  their  worst  to  suppress  and 


eradicate  what  we  in  the  West  regard  sis 
the  best  Ukrainian  national  traits:  their 
desire  for  freedom,  their  boimdless  love 
for  their  homeland,  their  undying  yesum- 
ing  for  political  independence,  and  their 
readiness  to  sacrifice  their  all  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  national  goals.  Only 
once  in  the  course  of  their  long  subjuga- 
tion to  alien  rulers  they  had  the  chance 
of  attaining  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; that  was  in  1918.  When  the  czar's 
autocracy  in  Russia  was  overthrown  in 
1917.  and  Austria  no  longer  ruled  over 
western  Ukraine.  Ukrainian  leaders 
seized  the  occasion  and  proclaimed  their 
national  independence.  That  was  done 
on  January  22.  45  years  ago,  the  day  on 
which  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
came  into  existence,  and  a  new  day  was 
ushered  in  for  the  Ukrainian  people. 

That  day  Is  a  landmark  in  the  recent 
and  modem  history  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
remains  a  significant  date  in  the  struggle 

of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their  national 
independence.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  were  able  to  enjoy  their  richly  de- 
served and  hard -won  freedom  only  for 
a  short  time.  The  newly  created  and 
weak  Ukrainian  Republic  has  long  ceased 
to  exist.  Being  surrounded  by  enemies, 
its  days  seemed  to  have  been  numbered 
from  the  time  of  its  birth.  Early  in  1920 
Communist  Russians  treacherously  at- 
tacked the  countrj'  and  overran  it.  Soon 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Ukrainian  Republic  became  a 
mere  memory. 

The  Ukraine  remains  a  province  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  its  people  suffering  under 
Soviet  tyranny.  For  more  than  42  years 
some  42  million  helpless,  oppressed,  and 
liberty -loving  Ukrainians  have  existed  in 
a  vast  prison  camp  in  their  historic 
homeland,  surrounded  by  Soviet  secret 
agents  and  separated  from  the  free  world 
by  the  Iron  Curtain.  Needless  to  say, 
they  can  enjoy  none  of  the  freedoms 
which  we  in  the  West  regard  as  our  birth- 
right. Under  such  trying  and  almost  un- 
bearable circumstances  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  celebrate  their  independence 
day.  Fortunately  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  in  the 
free  world,  including  a  large  number  of 
Ukrainian-Americans,  who  solemnly  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  that  memorable 
day.  I  am  glad  to  join  all  my  Ukrainian- 
American  friends  in  the  celebration  of 
the  45th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  words  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  in  commemorating  the 
anniversai-y  of  Ukrainian  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  a  long  and 
honorable  history  of  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  Since  the  biith  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  45  years  ago,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  have  born  an  al- 
most continuous  yoke  of  oppression  and 
suffering.  The  Ukrainian  people  are  a 
people  who  believe  as  we  do,  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  worship  his  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. They  will  accept  no  domination 
in  this  sphere  just  as  they  will  freely 
accept  no  domination  in  the  sphere  of 
the  type  of  government  which  has  been 


imposed  on  them.  That  they  have  been 
forced  to  accept  this  domination  remains 
a  source  of  sorrow  to  all  free  i)eople. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic  is  unable  to 
celebrate  its  own  independence  today 
but  we,  as  trustees  of  their  cause,  can 
do  so  for  them  and  let  the  world  know 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten  nor 
their  present  plight  accepted. 

On  this  occasion  let  the  Ukrainian 
people  know  that  we  will  plead  and  fight 
for  them  and  that  their  courage  and 
hope  will  not  be  in  vain.  We  assure  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  that  we  are  with 
them  in  spirit  and  that  we  hope  and  pray 
that  their  freedom  will  be  soon  restored. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  numerous  nationali- 
ties residing  in  the  city  of  PhUadelj^ia 
and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are 
many  thousands  of  XTkrainian  birth  or 
descendancy.  While  they  go  about  their 
daily  lives  amidst  the  protections  and 

blessings  of  a  danocracy,  their  hearts 
are  heavy  for  their  enslaved  countrymen 
back  in  the  Ukraine.  They  share  with 
these  oppressed  peoples  the  hope  that 
one  day  the  godless  and  communistic 
masters  will  rue  their  atheist  exlstesice 
and  feel  the  hand  of  divine  vengeance  for 
their  crimes  against  himianlty. 

They  live  for  the  day  when  ttie  Red 
horde  will  be  turned  back  and  cast  aside. 
That  day  may  not  be  too  distant  as  the 
communistic  masters  have  already  start- 
ed to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  as 
thieves  dealing  in  himian  bondage,  may 
eventually  tear  one  another  apart. 

All  peoples  in  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope have  had  their  share  of  misery  and 
misfortune  in  recent  times,  but  perhaps 
none  of  than  have  been  as  imfortunate 
as  the  people  of  Ukraine.  During  the 
past  300 -odd  years  they  enjoyed  freedom 
and  independence  only  for  a  brief  2-year 
period,  in  1918-20,  while  rest  of  the  time 
they  have  been  subjected  to  alien  tyr- 
annies. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
when  the  autocratic  czarist  rule  over 
them  was  shattered,  they  proclaimed 
their  independence  and  established  their 
national  government  in  the  newly  creat- 
ed Ukrainian  Republic.  Under  inde- 
scribable handici^is  they  managed  to 
maintain  their  freedom  and  preserve 
their  rather  weak  state  for  about  2  years. 
And  then  the  Republic  was  treacherously 
attacked  by  the  Red  army,  was  over- 
run, and  all  opposition  in  the  country 
crushed.  Independent  Ukraine  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  country  became  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thenceforth  Ukrain- 
ians became  prisoners  in  their  homeland 
under  the  unrelenting  rule  of  the  Krem- 
lin. They  have  been  robbed  of  all  forms 
of  freedom,  except  of  their  spiritual  pos- 
session. There  they  still  cling  to  their 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence.  In 
this  seemingly  unending  misery  and  mis- 
fortune that  appears  k)  be  the  sole  en- 
couraging fact.  On  the  45th  anniversary 
of  their  independence  day  we  wish  them 
fortitude  and  power  in  their  struggle  for 
their  righteous  cause,  for  their  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  Ukrainians  are  proud  of  this 
heritage,  and  rightfully  so.  Its  roots  are 
solidly  planted  within  those  living  among 
us.  and  will  ever  remain  until  the  day 
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when  the  freedom  torch  will  again  bum 
bright  over  the  fields  of  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
January  22  marked  the  anniversary  of 
the  short-lived  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public On  that  date  45  years  ago,  the 
Ukrainian  people  expressed  their  desire 
to  east  off  the  onerous  Russian  yoke 
which  had  bovmd  them  to  the  czarist 
emirire  for  300  years.  In  spite  of  Rus- 
sian dominance,  they  had  nurtured  the 
Ukrainian  language,  culture,  and  sepa- 
rate historical  tradition — the  very  in- 
gredients that  make  a  nation.  This 
freedom-loving  people  desired  the  op- 
portunity to  rule  themselves. 

But  the  brave  Ukrainians  were  not 
long  to  have  their  liberty.  In  1920  Bol- 
shevik arms  and  men  overwhelmed  the 
war-ravaged  Ukraine.  The  Ukraine  be- 
came a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  with- 
out political  or  economic  freedom  in 
which  to  develop  its  own  identity.  Un- 
der the  Communist  oppressors,  famines, 
purges,  and  misery  swept  the  land  in 
the  thirties.  But  the  Ukrainian  spirit 
was  not  crushed.  It  rose  again  in  World 
War  n  but  could  do  little  against  the 
dual  dictatorships  of  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
As  Americans,  we  can  well  sympathize 
with  the  courageous  Ukrainians.  At  the 
very  Ume  that  the  Ukrainians  were  fight- 
ing for  their  survival.  President  Wilson 
was  receiving  the  support  of  the  world 
for  his  pTogrsun  of  liberty  and  national 
self-determination  as  embodied  in  the 
14  points.  We  have  never  wavered  from 
these  principles.  We  have  always  de- 
noimced  the  tyrannical  imperialism  of 
Ck>mmtinist  governments  or  any  other 
powers  which  seek  to  impose  their  order 
arbitrarily  over  others.  We  believe  that 
every  nation  has  the  right  to  determine 
its  destiny  and  to  rule  itself.  The 
Ukrainians  have  demonstrated  that  they 
desire  liberty,  equality,  and  a  genuine 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  join  Ukrainians  every- 
where in  commemorating  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public and  the  brave  Ukrainians  under 
Communist  domination  who  continue  to 
cherish  the  light  of  liberty. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Natioiud  Republic.  On  January 
22,  1918.  the  Ukrainian  people  gained 
their  independence  after  a  struggle 
which  had  lasted  for  300  years.  Re- 
grettably, after  2  short  years  of  free- 
dom, their  Republic  was  subverted  by 
war  and  fractionallsm  and  they  began 
another  period  of  occupation  and  op- 
pression. 

History  records  that  despite  hundreds 
of  years  of  domination  by  the  Russian 
and  Austro-Hungarian  empires,  the 
Ukrainian  people  maintained  their  lan- 
guage, their  culture,  and  their  himger 
for  freedom.  And  they  are  doing  so  to- 
day in  the  face  of  the  neocolonial  op- 
pression of  Communist  Russia. 

In  the  year  since  we  last  marked  this 
anniversary  In  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
there  has  been  a  growing  awareness 
throughout  the  world  that  the  era  of 
Western  colonialism  has  passed,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  last  large 
remaining    colonial    empire    on    earth. 


Observances  such  as  these  help  inform 
the  world  that  there  are  many  captive 
peoples  suffering  under  Russian  colonial 
oppression,  people  ruled  by  force  rather 
than  by  persuasion,  people  who  con- 
stitute by  their  vast  numbers  an  Achil- 
les heel  in  Russia's  world  posture.  By 
their  existence  and  attitudes  today,  they 
damage  the  Soviet  bloc  By  their  will 
to  prevail,  they  make  it^  passible  for  us 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  Eastern  Europe  may 
join  us  as  free  people  in  celebrating 
their  nation's  freedom. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  January  22,  1963,  marks  the 
45th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. There  are  well  over  2  million 
Ukrainians  and  their  descendants  in  the 
free  countries  of  the  world.  Approxi- 
mately 250,000  of  these  people  are  recent 
political  refugees  and  their  experiences 
with  tjo-anny  are  fresh.  Their  common 
goal  is  the  liberation  of  their  native  land. 
The  Ukrainian  people  are  a  proud,  in- 
dividualistic, separate  ethnic  group  as 
distinct  and  loathsome  of  communistic 
oppression  as  are  the  other  peoples  en- 
slaved by  the  Kremlin.  Under  the  yoke 
of  communism  the  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple has  shifted  from  armed  struggle  to 
other  levels :  sabotage  on  collective  farms 
and  in  factories,  absenteeism,  agitation 
for  higher  wages,  and  the  like. 

The  most  important  ideal  the  free 
world  can  pursue  is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic exists,  that  this  Republic  has  not  been 
written  off  and  absorbed  into  the  Soviet 
Empire  with  the  tacit  approval  of  free 
people.  The  spirit  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  is  most  important  in  our 
time.  It  is  a  noble  goal  which  cannot  be 
proclaimed  for  Africa  and  denied  to 
Eastern  Eurpoe.  It  is  universal.  As  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  America  cannot 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  by  re- 
maining silent  on  this  occasion. 

Our  heritage  and  power  makes  it  fit- 
ting that  we  should  salute  these  gallant 
people  at  this  time  and  earnestly  hope 
that  our  understanding  and  recognition 
will  hasten  the  day  when  they  regain 
their  freedom. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
800  million  people  have  been  shut  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Despite  heavy  oppres- 
sion, these  peoples  have  been  continu- 
ing their  resistance  against  the  Com- 
munist tyrants.  The  demonstrations  by 
workers  in  East  Germany  in  1953.  the  up- 
rising by  the  Polish  people  In  1956.  the 
Hungarian  revolution  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  the  an ti -Communist  revolu- 
tion by  the  Tibetan  people  in  1959.  and 
the  antl -Communist  movements  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Chinese  mainland— all 
these  are  indications  of  how  the  captive 
peoples  feel  about  their  rulers.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  attention  of  the  whole 
free  world  remain  focused  on  Soviet  im- 
perialism. We  must  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing American  effort  to  remind  the 
captive  peoples  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten them. 

In  this  connection  it  is  highly  appro- 
priate that  we  pause  in  our  legislative 
duties  today  to  commemorate  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  on  January  22,  1918. 
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We  pay  tribute  on  this  occasion  to  th* 
40  million  Ukrainians  who  have  suffered 
under  the  alien  yoke  of  czarist  and  So 
Viet  despots.  Only  for  2  brief  years  be' 
tween  1918  and  1920.  following  the 
breakdown  of  czarist  and  Austrian  con 
trol  of  the  Ukraine,  have  liberty-lovine 
Ukrainians  enjoyed  what  we  would  con 
sider  the  normal  privileges  of  freedom 
and  independence.  The  Ukrainian  Na! 
tional  Republic  was  surrounded  by  pow" 
erful  enemies  who  grasped  the  first  od" 
portunity  to  crush  the  independence  of 
the  young  Republic;  in  the  fall  of  1920 
the  Ukraine  was  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  since  that  date  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  endured  the  hard- 
ships, privations  and  miseries  of  foreign 
rule,  sealed  off  for  45  years  from  the  free 
world.  Throughout  this  period  the 
Ul»rainians  have  clung  steadfastly  to 
their  national  ideals  and  preserved  their 
fervent  love  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence, we  express  our  solidarity  at 
the  same  time  with  all  those  who  live 
in  police  states  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
We  think  of  Harry  Seidel,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  on  December 
29,  1962.  in  East  Germany  for  the  crime 
which  is  known  as  fiight  from  the  Re- 
public—in other  words,  the  desire  to  es- 
cape a  Stalinist  police  state  and  help 
others  reach  the  free  world.  Seidel's 
mother  and  other  relatives  have  also 
been  arrested  and  jailed.  We  think  of 
1,350  acts  of  violence  committed  by  East 
German  police  and  soldiers  near  the  Ber- 
lin wall,  and  14.000  East  Germans  who 
have  successfully  escaped  to  the  West 
since  the  Berlin  wall  was  built.  We 
conmiemorate  all  those  persons  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  whose  daily  hardships 
continue  regardless  of  the  twists  and 
turns  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  It  Is  in 
this  spirit  that  we  salute  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  all  other  captive  peoples, 
reiterating  our  solidarity  with  the  cause 
of  freedom  everywhere. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
World  War.  while  causing  death  and  de- 
struction in  all  parts  of  Europe,  also 
ushered  in  a  new  era  to  numerous  op- 
pressed ethnic  groups  who  for  centiules 
had  been  subjected  to  cruel  alien 
regimes.  The  Ukrainians  were  among 
those  peoples  who  regained  their  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  that  war. 

For  some  250  years  Ukraine  had  been 
submerged  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
during  all  that  time  autocratic  czars  had 
done  all  they  could  to  suppress  and 
choke  off  all  national  and  traditional 
Ukrainian  traits  in  the  country.  But 
the  Russian  attempts  proved  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  determination  of  the 
Ukrainians  to  cling  to  their  national 
ideals  and  to  work  for  the  achievement 
of  cherished  objectives.  In  1917  they 
saw  the  chance  of  soon  attaining  their 
freedom  and  on  January  22  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. That  memorable  day  is  a 
great  landmark  in  Ukiainian  history,  to 
be  celebrated  annually  as  a  national 
holiday.  Even  though  the  Republic 
founded  in  1918  did  not  last  more  than  a 
couple  of  years,  and  since  Its  collapse  the 
unhappy  Ukrainians  have  been  suffering 
under  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny 
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imposed  upon  them  by  the  Blremlin.  yet 
^j[t^ort  period  of  freedom  has  left  an 
onforfettable  Impression  upon  the  peo- 
nie  of  the  Ukraine.  Ukrainians  would 
Uke  to  observe  that  historic  anniversary 
but  not  all  are  permitted  to  do  so. 
To  some  42  mlUicai  freedom-seeking 
g^jitlnlans  in  their  homeland  that  priv- 
ilege Is  denied.  But  we  in  the  free 
world  gladly  join  in  this  celebration. 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin,  on  this 
45th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 

troubled  age  we  live  in  today — at  a  time 
when  each  new  advancement  of  science 
and  technology  brings  mankind  closer 
together — in  an  age  when  the  promise  of 
a  great  and  i>eaceful  era  of  economic 
well-being  for  mankind  lies  just  over  the 
horizon,  it  is  a  sad  day  indeed  when  I 
must  rise  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
say  an  all  too  few  words  about  the  valiant 
people  of  the  Ukraine — the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Under  normal  circumstances  the  Ukraine 
would  today  be  celebrating  the  45th  an- 
niversary of  their  establishment  as  an 
independent  national  state.  I  say  this  is 
a  sad  day  today  because  these  people 
rightfully  belong  alongside  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  It  is  a  sad  day  but 
a  proud  one  for  the  Ukranian  people's 
never-ending  struggle  to  reclaim  their 
rightful  plaw:e  in  the  society  of  free 
nations.    This  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of 

US. 

Very  shortly  after  the  Ukraine  was 
established  as  an  independent  nation  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  Soviet  Russia's 
imperialism  and  today  is  one  of  the 
oldest  captive  nations  in  Europe.  A  little 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  brave 
nation  clearly  indicates  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  subjected  by  Red 
imperialism  for  43  years,  there  still  beats 
within  the  Ukraine  homeland  and  the 
hearts  of  its  people  the  never-ending 
desire  to  govern  their  own  destinies. 

I  salute  these  people  and  I  am  certain 
as  I  can  be  that  one  day  in  the  near 
future  the  Ukraine  will  reestablish  itself 
in  the  free  family  of  nations. 

I  hope  my  words  will  in  some  small 
way  give  some  hope  and  encouragement 
to  the  45  million  Ukrainian  people  and 
that  the  'Voice  of  America  will  carry  not 
only  my  words  but  the  words  of  all  those 
who  on  this  date  give  encouragement  to 
the  Ukraine  in  the  dark  days  that  may 
still  lie  ahead. 

I  support  strongly  the  issuance  of  a 
"champion  of  liberty"  stamp  in  honor  of 
Taras  Schevchenko  on  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  and  I  ask  for  a 
Special  Conunittee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions to  be  establi^ed  to  concentrate  on 
the  last  great  bulwark  of  colonialism 
that  exists  today — the  brutal  colonialism 
of  the  Soviet  tyranny.  I  hope  this  com- 
mittee will  spotlight  the  hideous  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  this  area  and  hold 
up  to  the  entire  conscience  of  the  world 
the  need  for  releasing  of  such  Soviet 
control. 

I  ssilute  the  Ukraine  and  wish  it  and 
its  people  the  freedom  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
proclamation  of  Independence.    It  pro- 


vides us  with  a  poignant  remiAder  that 
the  threat  to  freedom  of  all  peoples  and 
independence  of  natitms  is  a  continidng 
one  which  requires  strength  and  perse- 
verance among  the  free  as  well  as  the 
oppressed. 

The  strong  tide  of  national  independ- 
ence movements  that  began  in  19th-cen- 
tury Eurc^?e  and  continues  to  this  day 
throughout  the  world  has  been  ruth- 
lessly crushed  within  the  Soviet  Elmpire. 
The  Ukrainian  people  were  among  the 
first  to  suffer  the  fate  that  has  befallen 
millions  of  others.  We  must  not  forget 
the  plight  of  the  people  under  Commu- 
nist rule,  or  take  our  own  freedom  for 
granted.  If  we  keep  the  ideal  of  free- 
dom a  living  reality  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  history  will  one  day  mark  down 
the  Soviet  Empire  as  a  temporary  inter- 
lude in  man's  inexorable  progress  to- 
ward liberty. 

Mr.DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  22 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  free  and  sovereign  Republic  of 
the  Ukraine. 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  achieved  their  hopes  and  am- 
bitions by  declaring  themselves  liberated 
from  foreign  domination.  Urifortunate- 
ly.  their  joys  were  short  lived:  for  the 
ruthless  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  soon 
bore  down  upon  the  newly  formed  Re- 
public and  began  their  conquest  with 
savageness  and  terror.  The  valiant 
resistance  was  no  match  for  the  Com- 
munist might.  Forced  to  flee  their 
native  land,  free  Ukrainians  established 
committees  in  foreign  lands  to  keep 
alive  the  fires  of  freedom  and  hope.  It 
is  these  people,  the  resistance  leaders, 
as  well  as  those  who  remained  behind, 
whom  we  salute  today. 

It  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  people  of 
America  that  self-determination  and 
liberty,  those  rights  which  we  m  America 
hold  so  dear,  may  once  more  be  enjoyed 
by  Ukrainians  throughout  the  world, 
that  their  constitution,  proclaimed  45 
years  ago.  will  again  become  the  govern- 
ing force  for  a  free  and  independent 
Ukraine. 

I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  champion  of 
liberty  E>ostage  stamp  in  honor  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  on  the  occasion  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  Taras  Shev- 
chenko's  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy 
have  deeply  inspired  the  45-million 
Ukrainian  nation  in  its  aspirations  to 
freedom  and  indep>endence. 

Mr,  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  join  with  those  of 
Ukrainian  descent  and  their  friends  in 
the  celebration  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

In  today's  distracted  and  divided  world 
one  sad  human  calamity  overshadows  all 
others:  the  tragic  sad  lot  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  innocent  and  helpless  people 
suffering  under  Communist  tyrannies. 
More  than  200  million  of  these  have  been 
forced  to  endure  the  almost  unbearable 
yoke  of  the  Soviet  regime  for  more  than 
45  years,  and  among  these  unfortunate 
souls  are  some  42  million  Ukrainians. 

One  of  the  happy  results  of  the  First 
World  War  had  been  the  emergence  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic.  After  suffering 
under    autocratic    czars    for    centuries. 


XTkrainian  leaders  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country  early  In  1918 
and  founded  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 
That  was  on  January  22.  45  years  ago. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Ukrainians  and 
for  their  friends  everywhere,  the  new- 
bom  state  could  not  live  long  without 
outside  aid.  Such  aid  was  not  forth- 
coming to  save  it  from  its  treacherous 
foes.  Early  in  1920  it  was  attacked  by 
the  Red  Army,  the  country  was  overrun, 
and  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  no  more. 
Soon  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  became  part  of  that  polyglot 
empire.  Since  then  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  live  in  their  homeland  as  in  a 
huge  prison  camp.  As  prisoners  behind 
the  veritable  Iron  Curtain  and  deprived 
of  all  forms  of  freedom,  they  cannot  cele- 
brate their  national  holiday,  their  in- 
dependence day.  But  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Ukrainians  who  have  found 
refuge  in  the  free  world,  and  especially 
in  this  great  Republic,  celebrate  that 
historic  event  on  its  45th  anniversary.  I 
am  indeed  happy  to  join  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  in  the  celebration  of 
that  historic  anniversary,  the  Ukrainian 
Independence  E>ay. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history 
of  the  Ukrainians  is  the  sad  story  of  a 
large  group  of  gifted,  industrious  and 
brave  people  who  have  not  been  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  during 
most  of  modem  times.  The  ironic  twist 
of  history  and  the  cruel  realities  of  geog- 
raphy have  kept  the  Ukrainian  people 
from  being  masters  of  their  fate  in  their 
homeland  for  three  centuries.  Except  for 
the  2-year  period  of  1918-20,  national 
F>olitical  independence  has  been  denied  to 
them.  During  those  centuries  they  have 
endured  all  sorts  of  hardships,  privation, 
and  misery,  and  have  suffered  much,  yet 
they  have  maintained  their  national 
ideals,  their  desire  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. They  had  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  regain  their  freedom,  and 
they  had  that  opportunity  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime  in  Rus- 
sia. On  January  22,  1918,  they  achieved 
their  independence. 

The  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  free- 
dom and  the  founding  of  the  Ukrainian 
Republic  symbolized  the  realization  of  a 
centuries  old  dream.  Its  supreme  sig- 
nificance was  not  and  is  not  lost  on 
the  liberty-loving  and  liberty-seeking 
Ukrainians,  and  the  annual  celebration 
of  that  day  as  their  national  holiday 
testifies  to  that  fact.  It  is  true  that  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  founded  45  years 
ago  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  idea 
revived  by  that  supreme  act  hves  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  Ukrainians  in 
and  out  of  their  beloved  and  historic 
homeland.  Of  course,  those  living  in 
the  Ukraine,  under  the  tyrannical  regime 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Kremhn.  are 
not  allowed  and  do  not  dare  to  celebrate 
their  independence  day.  But  we  gladly 
do  this  in  unison  with  all  Americans  of 
Ukiainian  descent,  thus  echoing  the  gen- 
uine patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  sealed  off  from  the  free  world 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary- 22  marked  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine  and  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congr^s  in  the  observance  of  this 
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sie^niflcant  anniversary.  This  special 
observance  afi^ain  calls  attention  of  the 
peoples  throughout  the  world  that  there 
are  still  45  million  Ukrainians  literally 
being  held  captive  in  Eastern  Eiirope. 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukraine  was 
established  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  However,  the  Ukrainians  did 
not  enjoy  this  precious  freedom  for  very 
long,  beca\ise  their  new  Republic  was 
overrun  by  Communist  Russia  in  1920 
and  brought  under  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  the  totalitarian  state. 

Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  freedom  in  the 
world  must  continue  to  provide  inspira- 
tion and  hope  for  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  Ukraine  and  other  subjugated 
lands.  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
remain  steadfast  in  their  dedication  to 
gaining  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and  all 
other  freedom-loving  patriots  who  yearn 
for  independence.  We  salute  them  and 
renew  our  pledge  of  support  for  their 
great  cause. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem 
history  of  many  European  peoples  pre- 
sents a  series  of  misery  and  misfortune, 
with  occasional  happy  but  very  brief  in- 
terludes. Unfortunately  that  is  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  the  history  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians during  the  last  severeil  centuries. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
except  for  a  brief  2-year  period  in  1918- 
20,  unhappy  Ukrainians  have  not  known 
freedom  in  their  fair  and  fertile  home- 
land. Until  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist 
regime  in  Russia  in  1917,  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  Russian  autocracy.  Then 
on  January  22,  in  1918,  they  felt  free, 
proclaimed  their  national  independence, 
established  their  Republic,  and  set  to 
work  for  its  preservation.  Late  in  1920, 
however,  they  sensed  the  impending 
menace  to  their  independence.  Their 
inveterate  foes,  the  Russians,  appearing 
now  as  Communist  tyrants,  sent  their 
Red  army  into  Ukraine.  Helpless  and 
outniunbered,  the  Ukrainians  were  no 
match  for  their  ferocious  foes.  In  the 
fall  of  1920  the  country  was  overrun  and 
then  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then,  for  45  years,  Ukrainians 
have  been  suffering  under  the  tyranny 
of  Soviet  dictatorship.  But  they  have 
not  given  up  their  ideals  and  they  still 
cherish  their  national  goal — freedom 
and  independence.  On  this  45th  aimi- 
versary  of  their  independence  day  let  us 
hope  that  they  achieve  their  historic  aim 
in  their  historic  homeland. 

Mr.  SHORT.     Mr.  Speaker: 

What  we  have  in  us  of  the  image  of  God 
Is  the  love  of  truth  and  Justice. 

Lfany  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
a  famous  Greek  orator — Demosthenes — 
spoke  the  words  I  have  just  quoted. 

Many,  many  years  later — in  1776 — a 
band  of  patriots  who  had  in  them  this 
love  of  truth  and  justice — struck  their 
first  real  blow  against  untruth  and  in- 
justice. Perhaps  they  did  not  fully  real- 
ize the  motivation  behind  their  actions. 
But  out  of  the  ever-present  hunger  of  the 
himian  heart  they  took  this  action.  Out 
of  this  grew  our  beloved  United  States  of 
America,  which  has  remained  since  that 
time  a  symbol  to  the  enslaved,  the  down- 
trodden, the  hungry,  and  the  homeless. 


What,  we  are  commemorating  today 
i-epresents  another  nation  of  people — the 
Ukrainians — who  first  emerged  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  45  years  ago  today.  By 
their  yearly  celebration  of  that  event, 
they  are  keeping  the  torch  high  for  their 
people  who  no  longer  are  independent 
and  free.  We  gladly  join  in  this  celebra- 
tion with  them  because  we  realize  the 
ever-present  danger  of  the  Communist 
menace  which  took  away  the  freedom  of 
the  Ukrainians  in  1920,  and  which — God 
forbid — could  likewise  take  away  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy  and  make  us  a  colony 
to  be  exploited  and  a  people  to  be 
enslaved. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  fully  realize  the 
heartache  and  suffering  of  a  captive  peo- 
ple. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  realize 
the  terrible  emptiness  which  must  fill  the 
hearts  of  a  nation  which;  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  reUgious  freetiom.  The  life 
which  the  Soviets  have  offered  to  the 
Ukrainians  would  substitute  the  love  of 
state  for  the  love  of  Crod.  Those  who 
have  fought  against  this  exchange  have 
been  persecuted  in  the  most  heartless 
manner.  A  cynical  freedom  which  is  not 
free  is  the  gift  of  the  Soviets  to  the 
Ukrainians. 

The  Ukraine,  called  the  breadbasket 
of  Europe,  is  far  too  rich  in  natural 
resources  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  its  ruthless  drive  for 
power  and  domination  over  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  But  its  human  resources 
are  of  even  greater  importance  to  the 
free  world.  For  out  of  the  longing  of 
the  human  heart  for  truth  and  justice 
this  captive  nation  can  one  day  fashion 
its  freedom.  And  from  this  freedom  can 
spring  the  inspiration  for  others  to  strive 
for  their  freedom  from  a  pitiless  God- 
less communism. 

I  have  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota 
many  of  Ukrainian  descent.  I  know 
that  their  prayers  and  hopes  are  for 
those  in  the  mother  country  who  have 
been  forced  to  live  these  past  42  years 
under  the  persecution  and  yoke  of  com- 
munism— and  that  they  wait  for  a  new 
day  to  dawn  in  which  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple can  once  more  breath  the  clean  air 
of  freedom,  and  move  and  live  witli 
the  priceless  spirit  of  independence  glow- 
ing in  their  minds  and  hearts.  These 
are  the  people  who  can  truly  express 
from  full  hearts  the  blessings  of  living 
in  this  country.  And  these  are  the  peo- 
ple who  can  so  eloquently  warn  us  of  the 
danger  of  the  Communist  supremacy  if 
we  will  but  listen.  And  these  are  the 
people  who  can  help  strengthen  our  re- 
solve to  remain  a  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— a  sovereign  Nation — in  which  all 
that  is  good  and  fine  in  the  human  heart 
can  best  grow  and  develop  because  we 
have  freedom  of  choice,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  to  express  our  feelings 
without  fear,  and  freedom  from  the  kind 
of  want  which  countless  human  beings 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  are  forced 
to  experience.  But  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  which  God  bestowed  upon  this 
Nation  from  its  very  inception  is  a  free 
spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  today  a  letter  written 
to  me  on  January  17  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Zukowsky,  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 


gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.  Ut 
Zukowsky  s  remarks  express  far  more 
eloquently  than  mine  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  the  Ukrainians  every, 
where : 

Ukrainian    Conokess    Committex 
OF  America.  Inc.,  Statx  Branch 
or  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  January  17,  19S3 
Hon.  Don  L.  Short, 

Srw  House  Office  Building,  _ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Short:  On  January 
22,  1963,  45  years  will  have  elapsed  since  the 
historical  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
full  Independence  of  the  Ukraine.  This  date 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  modern  history 
of  the  Ukrainian  {jeople,  as  on  that  day  the 
historical  right  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
their  freedom  and  national  Independence 
was  again  reafllrmed  by  the  democratically 
elected  Ukrainian  Parliament — Central 
Rada — in  their  official  proclamation,  a 
year  later,  on  January  22,  1919  the  Act  of 
Union,  was  Issued,  uniting  the  Western 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic,  and  establishing  the 
united  and  sovereign  State  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  young  and  democratic  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  was  recognized  by  several 
E^iropean  governments.  Including  that  of 
Soviet  Russia.  It  endeavored  to  pursue  Its 
own  course  In  harmony  and  peace  with  other 
nations,  but  Communist  Russia,  despite  its 
solemn  pledge  not  to  Interfere  In  internal 
affairs  of  the  Ukraine,  attacked  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  and  tried  to  impose  the  hateful 
Bolshevik  regime  upon  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. For  almost  4  years  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tion struggled  gallantly  to  preserve  its 
Independence  but  deprived  of  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  support  by  the  West- 
ern nations,  it  succumbed  to  the  numeri- 
cally superior  military  forces  of  Communist 
Russia.  In  1920  the  free  Ukrainian  State 
was  destroyed  and  the  puppet  regime  of  the 
Ukrainian  Socialist  Republic  was  Installed, 
which  in  1923  became  a  member  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Although  Moscow  claims  that  Ukraine  and 
other  non-Russian  Republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  free  and  sovereign  states,  and  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia  are  even  charter  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Ukraine  Is  a  colony  of  Communist  Russia. 
Its  human  and  economic  resources  are  being 
exploited  by  the  Kremlin  for  the  purijose  of 
spreading  the  communlzation  of  the  world 
and  subverting  the  once  free  nations,  as  U 
the  case  of  Cuba,  to  which  Khrushchev  and 
his  Communist  chieftains  had  sent  their 
missiles  and  other  offensive  weapons  that 
had  been  manufactured  from  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Ukraine  and  other  captive 
non-Russian   nations. 

During  the  entire  Soviet  Russian  rule  in 
the  Ukraine,  Moscow  has  tried  every  way  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by 
persecuting  the  Ukrainian  churches,  arrest- 
ing their  leaders  and  clergy,  by  forced  collec- 
tivization, mass  deportation,  executions, 
inhuman  and  cruel  genocide,  and  many 
other  Inhuman  methods.  However,  all  these 
efforts  have  failed  dismally,  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  have  never  submitted  to  the  alien 
rule  of  Moscow  and  continue  to  wage  an  in- 
cessant struggle  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  national  independence.  Also 
the  Soviet  Government  sends  special  agents 
to  kill  Ukrainian  leaders  in  the  free  world,  as 
was  the  case  of  Stephan  Bandera  and  Dr. 
Lev  R.  Rebet,  whose  killer  was  recently 
sentenced  by  the  German  Supreme  Court  In 
Karlsruhe  to  8  years  of  hard  labor. 

Both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  rec- 
ognized the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
by  respectively  enacting  and  signing  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  which 
listed  the  Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  na- 
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tions  held  in  enslavement  and  captivity  by 

Moscow. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  In  our 
treat  State  of  North  Dakota  are  planning  to 
celebrate  the  forthcoming  45th  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  independence  on  January 
22  1963  ■  ^^  *  fitting  and  solemn  manner. 
We  firmly  believe  that  you  are  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  Ukraine  as  an  ally 
in  the  common  struggle  against  Russian- 
Communist  imperialism.  Therefore,  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  U.S.  Government  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  keeping  the  spirits  and 
hopes  of  the  enslaved  Ukrainian  nation  high, 
bv  approving  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
82  and  House  Resolution  718,  by  favoring  ac- 
tion of  persecuted  Ukrainian  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Churches,  by  creating  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  and 
bv  issuing  a  special  Shevchenko,  champion  of 
liberty,  stamp  In  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming Shevchenko  memorial  celebration  in 
Washington,  D.C,  in  1964.  A  free  and  in- 
dependent Ukraine  Is  In  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  entire  free  world. 

The  entire  world,  including  the  enslaved 
tjkralnlan  people,  is  looking  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  true  citadel 
of  freedom  and  hope  for  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple everywhere.  Therefore  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence  provides 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  American 
people  and  the  U.S.  Government  to  demon- 
strate their  sympathy  with  an  understanding 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  nation 
to  freedom  and  Independence. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Dr.  Anthont  Zukowsky. 

President,  UCCA. 
State  Branch  of  North  Dakota 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  our  other 
colleagues  in  marking  tiie  45th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence.  We 
salute  the  people  of  Ukrainia. 

It  is  appropriate  aiso  that  today  many 
of  us  will  introduce  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  Ukrainia  is 
one  of  the  several  captive  nations  held 
under  Soviet  Russians  control,  and  it  is 
the  oldest  of  the  European  captive  na- 
tions. 

Russian  colonialism  today  has  no  par- 
allel or  equal  in  all  of  history-  Never 
have  so  many  nations  remained  so  long 
under  the  control  of  a  foreign  power. 
In  typical  Communist  fashion,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  occupied  a  number  of 
these  captive  nations  in  the  face  of  guar- 
antees as  to  their  sovereignty. 

A  Captive  Nations  Committee  would 
be  invaluable  in  the  cold  war  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  what  has  been  described 
as  our  foremost  nonmilitary  wear>on — 
the  captive  nations,  Russia's  colonial 
empire. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  45th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence,  let  us  recall  a  promise 
made  to  the  newly  formed  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  by  Lenin  on  December 
17,1917: 

We,  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars,  rec- 
ognize the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and 
Its  right  to  separate  from  Russia  or  to  make 
an  agreement  with  the  Russian  Republic  for 
federative  or  other  similar  mutual  relations 
between  them.  Everything  that  touches  na- 
tional rights  and  the  national  independence 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  we,  the  Soviet  of 
People's  Conunissars,  accept  clearly  without 
limitations  and  unreservedly. 


At  the  same  time,  an  ultimatum  was 
delivered.  The  ultimatum  put  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Government  on  notice 
that  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada  by  Its 
failure  to  recognize  the  Soviets  and  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Ukraine  was  act- 
ing in  a  bourgeois  manner  and  could  not 
be  accepted  as  an  "empowered  repre- 
sentative of  the  laboring  and  exploited 
masses  of  Ukraine."  This  ultimatum 
then  went  on  to  demand  that  the  Ukrain- 
ian Central  Plada  must  bind  itself  not 
to  allow  any  military  units  to  go  to  the 
Don  or  Kuban  regions  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Bolshevik  commander, 
that  it  help  the  Bolsheviks  in  their  war 
against  the  counterrevolutionary  move- 
ment of  Kaledin  in  the  Don,  that  it  stop 
all  efforts  to  disarm  Soviet  regiments 
and  the  worker's  Red  Guard  in  Ukraine 
and  return  arms  to  those  units  that  had 
been  disarmed.  The  Soviets  said  that 
if  this  was  not  done  within  48  hours, 
they  would  declare  war  upon  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic. 

Fortunately  the  Ukrainians  rejected 
this  ultimatum  and  fought  to  free  their 
country  of  the  Bolshevist  scourge.  How- 
ever the  Ukrainian  Army  was  driven  back 
under  the  guns  of  the  Bolshevists  until 
the  central  rada  decided  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers  in  order  to  engage  their 
support  in  the  fight  against  the  Bolshe- 
vists. Once  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
Ukrainians  called  upon  the  Germans  and 
the  Austrians  for  military  assistance. 
With  the  help  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian troops  the  rada  was  able  to  return 
to  Kiev  and  continue  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  democratic  state. 

At  this  time  when  the  Ukrainians  were 
truly  beginning  to  build  their  sovereign 
and  independent  nation,  the  German 
military  authorities  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  amounts  of  grain  that  were 
being  supplied  to  them  in  exchange  for 
their  military  aid. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  known  to 
the  world.  After  2  years  of  struggle, 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  became 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ukrain- 
ian people  were  betrayed  more  than  once 
and  as  they  celebrate  this  45th  anniver- 
sary today  we  still  hope  to  find  the  op- 
portunity to  free  the  Ukrainian  people 
once  and  for  all  from  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
tyranny. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22  is  very  meaningful  to  all  free- 
dom-loving people.  It  is  a  day  of  hope 
to  those  of  Ukrainian  extraction 
throughout  the  world  and  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  native  land.  It 
also  is  a  reminder  that  there  is  no  ma- 
turing in  the  Communist  ideology  as 
certain  "wishy-washy"  State  Department 
bureaucrats  would  have  us  believe. 

The  Ukrainians  are  political  prisoners 
at  the  hands  of  the  most  ruthless  and 
cold-blooded  captors  known  to  history. 
No  amount  of  oratory  will  change  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  these  fine  people 
are  denied  their  God-given  right  by  Rus- 
sian Communist  overlords. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  are 
meaningless  to  these  fine  people.  Just 
a  few  days  ago  during  their  meeting  in 
Germany,  Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke  of  the 
Berlin  wall  and  said  the  Germans  should 
be  thankful  for  it  as  they  receive  the 


benefits  of  communism  even  though  the 
people  might  not  at  that  time  appreciate 
it.  The  Ukrainians  do  not  appreciate 
their  wall.  The  Germans  do  not  appre- 
ciate their  wall — in  truth,  Mr.  Speaker, 
none  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron  C?ur- 
tains  in  a  score  of  countries  can  like 
their  situations  because  it  defies  human 
nature  to  live  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  observations  of  this  anniversary 
should  be  significant  to  us.  It  is  a  time 
for  renewed  dedication  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  these  people.  It  also  is 
a  time  to  realize  once  more  that  the 
same  cutthroat  band  of  murderers, 
thieves  and  subjugators  are  in  control 
of  the  Soviet  Union  not  a  benign  friend- 
ly group  of  modern-day  revolutionaries 
who  are  trying  to  bring  about  world- 
peace  and  prevent  the  Chinese  from 
precipitating  war.  No  State  Department 
propaganda  can  change  these  facts. 
The  Ukrainian  people  are  subjugated; 
their  subjugators  are  Soviet  Commu- 
nists. I  hope  we  can  succeed  in  our  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  Captive  Nations 
Corrunittee  and  renew  our  work  and  free 
these  wonderful  people  from  Soviet  im- 
perialism. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  into  which  we  seem  to 
have  fallen  centers  In  our  all-too-ready 
acceptance  of  the  enslavement  of  a  free 

people  as  a  fait  accompli.  And  an  even 
greater  error — and  one  to  be  roundly 
censured — is  the  attitude  that  nothing 
must  be  done  to  upset  a  nice  diplomatic 
balance  by  even  suggesting  that  the 
Communist  enslavement  of  any  nation 
should  be  adversely  regarded  by  the 
United  States  who  acquired  its  freedom 
the  hard  way. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  lost  its  sovereignty 
in  1920  in  the  Communist  drive  to  im- 
pose its  own  brand  of  colonialism  on  a 
weaker  people.  And  certainly  the  West- 
em  democracies  must  always  recall  with 
shame  their  failure  to  support  independ- 
ence for  the  Ukraine  in  1918  when  a 
reasonable  display  of  force — at  a  time 
when  the  Allied  armies  were  at  their 
peak — would  have  kept  a  free  people 
out  of  the  clutches  of  totalitarianism. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  fate 
of  the  Ukrainians  is  bound  up  with  the 
plight  of  all  of  the  so-called  captive 
nations  and  it  seems  imperative  that 
this  problem  should  have  more  than  the 
lipservice  the  executive  and  congres- 
sional branches  of  our  Government  have 
been  giving  it  of  late.  No  one  wants  to 
unleash  a  nuclear  war  that  would  de- 
stroy more  people  than  it  would  liberate, 
but  it  is  certainly  our  responsibility  to 
refrain  from  conveying — by  avoiding  the 
issue — the  idea  that  we  condone  the  sup- 
pression of  the  libei-ties  of  any  nation  or 
race. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  45  years  ago  peoples  subjected  to 
Russian  autocracy  joyfully  cast  aside  the 
heavy  yoke  of  that  oppressive  regime 
and  proclaimed  their  independence.  To 
these  peoples  the  Russian  revolution  of 
1917  seemed  to  usher  in  a  new  day;  they 
all  expected  to  find  their  freedom  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  decrepit  czarist  regime. 
At  first  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions appeared  justified.  By  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War  nearly  all  ethnic 
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groups  in  that  sprawling  continental  em- 
pire had  attained  or  proclaimed  their 
national  Independence.  The  Ukrainians 
were  the  most  numerous  and  also  the 
most  important  of  these  nationality 
groups  to  regain  their  freedom. 

Since  mid- 17th  century  the  Ukraine 
had  been  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
diurlng  all  that  time  the  Russians  had 
tried  to  eradicate  Ukrainian  nationalism 
and  national  ideals  in  the  country.  But 
their  attempts  were  \insuccessful,  and 
the  stout-hearted  Ukrainians  clung 
firmly  to  their  traditional  national 
ideals.  Finally  on  January  22, 1918,  they 
proclaimed  their  independence  and 
founded  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  Un- 
fortunately the  independent  state  thus 
established  did  not  last  long.  For  only 
2  years  the  Ukrainians  enjoyed  their 
ricWy  deserved  freedom ;  then  they  were 
robbed  of  thir  prize  by  their  inveterate 
foes,  the  Russian  Communists.  Early 
in  1920  the  country  was  overrun,  and  the 
Ukrainians  could  not  by  themselves 
alone  hold  off  the  overwhelmingly  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  Their  independ- 
ent existence  came  to  an  end,  and  their 
country  was  then  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Prom  then  on,  for  more  than  four  dec- 
ades, some  42  million  Ukrainians  have 
been  captives  under  the  unrelenting  rule 
of  the  Kremlin.  On  the  45th  anniversary 
of  their  independence  day  it  is  fitting 
that  we  recall  their  sad  fate.  In  observ- 
ing their  independence  day,  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world  can  do  no  less  than  to 
echo  the  genuine  patriotic  sentiment  of 
freedom-loving  Ukrainians  in  their 
homeland  where  they  are  not  allowed  to 
celebrate  their  national  holiday,  their 
independence  day. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
45  years  ago.  on  January  22,  1918,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed an  independent  and  sovereign 
power  and  the  Ukrainian  people  were 
declared  subject  to  no  other  authority. 
This  is  the  glorious  event  which  we  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  com- 
memorate today.  That  this  proclama- 
tion was  followed  by  4  years  of  bloody 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  the  Rus- 
thusiasm  in  paying  tribute  to  Ukrainian 
independence  nor  dampen  oiu:  hope  that 
sian  Bolsheviks  must  not  deter  our  en- 
the  Ukraine  will  be  free. 

The  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
Ukraine  is  immortaL  This  was  proved 
after  1709  when  following  the  Battle  of 
Poltava  which  ushered  in  Russian  domi- 
nation, all  the  devices  by  which  czarist 
Russia  endeavored  to  liquidate  Ukraini- 
an Independence  failed. 

Thousands  of  Ukrainians  were  sent 
north  to  Russia's  "window  into  Europe," 
St.' Fetersburg.  Ukrainian  artists^  edu- 
cators, legislators,  and  engineers  were 
expatriated  to  westernize  Russia.  Never- 
theless, the  spirit  of  nationalism  and 
independence  was  kept  alive  in  the 
Ukraine  by  the  peasantry  in  their  folk- 
songs, in  their  villages,  the  town  bazaars, 
at  church  and  other  social  gatherings. 
Thus,  the  historical  record  was  preserved 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  powerful 
literary  and  historical  revival  that  took 
place  in  the  Ukraine  during  the  19th 
century. 


The  Society  of  St.  Cyril  Methodius 
was  foimded  at  Kiev  in  1847.  Its  mem- 
bership demanded  freedom  of  con- 
science, press,  speech,  and  thought  and 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  Taras  Shev- 
chenko.  the  great  Ukrainian  poet  and 
freedom  fighter,  asked: 

When  will  we  receive  our  Washington  with 
a  new  and  righteous  law? 

This  movement,  which  proved  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Ukrainian  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  repressed  by  czarist 
poUce.  Its  members  were  imprisoned 
and  deported  to  Siberia.  Even  the  name 
of  the  Ukraine  was  changed  to  'Little 
Russia."  But  the  Ukrainian  devotion  to 
freedom  and  independence  lived  on. 

The  abdication  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  II 
was  hailed  by  the  Ukrainians  and  other 
captive  peoples  as  a  step  toward  realiza- 
tion of  their  dream  of  independence. 
An  all-Ukrainian  National  Congress  ex- 
pressed firm  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  insisted  that 
Ukraine,  as  an  independent  nation,  be 
admitted  to  peace  negotiations.  On 
July  29,  1917.  the  Ukrainian  Constitution 
was  drafted.  On  January  22,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed. 

However,  the  Bolshevik  government 
like  its  czarist  predecessor,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  up  this  rich  breadbasket 
and  sugar  bowl  to  the  cause  of  national 
independence  and  freedom.  After  4 
years  of  bloody  fighting,  Communist  rule, 
one  of  umelenting  severity  and  harsh- 
ness accompanied  by  deportation,  geno- 
cide, purges,  was  imposed.  It  decimated 
Ukrainian  intelhgence  and  leadership. 

Thus  the  Ukraine,  the  largest  of  the 
captive  countries,  was  the  first  to  have 
the  Iron  Curtain  lowered.  Thus  Com- 
munist Russia  turned  a  fair  land  into  a 
prison  house. 

The  Ukraine,  through  the  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  us,  has  made  a  large 
contribution  to  our  strength,  our  intel- 
ligence, our  culture.  They  have  found 
in  our  land  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence denied  them  in  their  homeland. 
They  are  among  the  people  ready  to  give 
the  lie  to  Russian  protests  of  sympathy 
for  national  independence  and  hypo- 
critical protests  against  colonialism. 
Today  our  hearts  beat  as  one  with  those 
of  the  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine  and 
we  join  our  prayers  with  theirs  for  the 
dawning  of  that  happy  day  when  free- 
dom shall  have  come  and  again  a  proud 
and  independent  Ukraine  wiH  reign  in 
righteousness  and  sovereign  dignity. 

Mr.  liESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1963,  Ukrainians  throughout 
the  free  world  observed  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  a  free 
Ukrainian  State  and  the  44th  anniver- 
sary of  the  vmion  of  all  Ukrainian  lands 
Into  one  free  and  sovereign  Republic 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

The  life  of  the  young  Republic  was 
short-lived,  for  within  2  years  an  invad- 
ing Russian  Army  trampled  freedom 
into  the  ground,  subjugated  the  Ukrain- 
ian Nation  and  enslaved  its  people.  To- 
day it  exists  as  a  part  of  the  colonial 
empire  of  the  Russian  Commimists. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  this  observance 
to  demonstrate  to  the  freedom -loving 
people  of  Ukraine  that  we  in  America 


hope,  with  them,  that  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  they  will  have  the  opporST 
nity  to  rid  themselves  of  their  enslavers 
and  to  live  once  again  in  peace  and  free 
dom  under  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  22 
is  a  day  of  importance  to  all  of  us.  On 
that  day  45  years  ago,  an  independent 
Ukrainian  State  was  established  at  the 
ancient  capital  of  Kiev.  As  has  all  too 
often  been  the  case  during  the  history 
of  democracy,  the  Ukrainian  people 
knew  the  joys  of  freedom  for  a  tragically 
short  time. 

By  November  of  1921  the  young  nation 
had  lost  its  independence.  The  reason* 
were  twofold.  The  opposition  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  overt  and  covert,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  demise  of  the 
Ukrainian  State.  These  freedom  loving 
people  were  to  feel  the  heel  of  the  So\let 
armies. 

The  loss  of  Ukrainian  independence 
had  a  second  unfortunate  cause.  That 
was  the  actions  of  the  Allied  Powers  after 
they  had  been  victorious  in  World  War 
I.  We  failed  to  act  when  our  assistance 
was  needed. 

This  date  serves  as  a  reminder  to 
Americans  and  to  freedom  loving  people 
throughout  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  pay  lipsei-vice  totfi'e  principle 
of  self-determination  for  all  nations 
while  it  is  actively  working  to  weaken 
the  fruits  of  self-determination  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  world  commu- 
nism. This  was  true  of  the  Ukrainian 
Nation  just  as  it  has  been  true  of  nu- 
merous other  nations  since  1921. 

January  22  also  reminds  us  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If  we  ever  act  to  thwart  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  any  nation  or  even  if  we 
are  apathetic  to  the  desires  of  a  people 
to  be  free  of  the  burden  of  world  com- 
munism, the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  the 
United  States  is  weakened. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  remains  alive  in 
the  Ukrainian  people.  I  know  that  all  of 
us  share  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Ukraine  that  their 
brethren  still  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  eventually  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  45 
years  ago  last  Tuesday — January  22 — the 
independent  Ukrainian  National  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  established  by  a 
Ukrainian  Parliament. 

This  was  the  culmination  of  centuries 
of  Ukranian  nationalist  strivings,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  greatest  liberations  of 
a  people  in  modern  times.  For  the 
Ukrainian  people,  numbering  about  40 
million,  had  been  oppressively  ruled  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  by 
the  tsars  of  Russia  for  a  long  time.  They 
had  yearned  and  worked  for  their  day 
of  freedom,  which  finally  arrived  dur- 
ing the  chaos  attending  the  early  days 
of  bolshevism  in  Russia. 

Unfortunately,  less  than  3  years  later 
this  young  Republic  was  mercilessly 
crushed  by  Bolshevik  military  power, 
and  physically  absorbed  into  the  Soviet 
Empire.  The  Ukrainian  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  that  time  have  suf- 
fered untold  privations,  brutalities,  de- 
liberately imposed  starvation,  exploita- 
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tion  and  cultural  aggression  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  in  some  ways 
sharing  the  oppressive  experience  of  all 
other  people  in  the  Communist  camp  but 
in  many  ways  suffering  much  worse. 

But  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian  nationalism 
survives  in  the  Ukraine  as  well  as  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent.  The  2  million  Americans  of 
Tjkrainian  ancestry,  many  of  whom  live 
in  the  bountiful  State  of  Pensylvania. 
rightfully  pray  for  the  day  when  the 
Xjltraine  will  once  again  be  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

In  this  they  are  joined  by  many  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  Americans,  for,  as 
President  Kennedy  said  in  his  procla- 
mation of  Captive  Nations  Week  a  few 
months  ago: 

The  principle  of  self-government  and  hu- 
man freedom  are  universal  ideas  and  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  in  the  United  States,  who 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  remind  our- 
selves that  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  around  the  globe  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  liberty  that  we  cherish. 

Therefore,  on  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  peoples'  attempt  to  free 
themselves  from  oppression,  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  we  offer  a  pledge 
that  we  will  never  forget  any  of  man's 
efforts  to  build  a  peaceful  world. 

On  January  22.  45  years  ago,  when  the 
Ukrainian  Parliament  issued  its  Fourth 
Universal — the  document  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence — people  the  world  over 
recognized  another  of  man's  significant 
attempts  to  win  freedom  and  liberty. 

On  the  anniversary  of  that  great  event 
all  of  us  will  benefit  by  rededicating  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  freedom.  All  of  us 
join  in  saluting  the  heroic  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  then  and  now.  who  hold  free- 
dom to  be  man's  most  important  goal. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  peo- 
ples have  their  national  goals,  and  they 
all  work  for  the  attainment  of  these 
goals,  but  not  all  of  them  are  fortunate 
in  their  attainment.  The  Ukrainians 
seemed  fortunate  in  doing  this,  in  re- 
gaining their  freedom  in  1918.  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  temporary,  short- 
lived freedom. 

For  more  than  250  years  the  Ukrain- 
ians had  lived  under  the  oppressive 
czarist  regime  of  Russia,  and  during  all 
that  time  they  had  tried  to  regain  their 
freedom.  The  opportunity  came  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
On  Januai-y  22.  1918,  they  proclaimed 
their  independence  and  founded  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  They  hardly  had 
time  to  put  their  homes  in  order  when 
the  country  was  attacked  and  overrun 
by  the  Red  army  in  1920.  With  the 
country's  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Ukrainians  lost  their  free- 
dom and  became  the  helpless  subjects  of 
Communist  tyranny. 

Since  then  some  42  million  Ukrainians 
have  been  suffering  under  the  Soviet 
totalitarian  dictatorship.  Neither  their 
united  efforts  nor  those  of  their  friends 
have  enabled  them  to  better  their  un- 
enviable lot.  What  the  uncertain  future 
has  in  store  for  them  it  is  difHcult  to  pre- 
dict.   The  very  least  we  could  do  on  the 


45th  anniversary  of  their  national  holi- 
day. Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  is  to 
wish  them  patience,  fortitude  and 
strength  In  their  struggle  for  their 
freedom. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1963,  the  world  marked  the 
45th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  by 
a  national  council  at  Kiev  declaring  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  That  historic  act 
was  the  culmination  of  a  long  struggle 
which  had  its  beginning  in  the  mid-17th 
century  when  the  Ukrainians  were  forci- 
bly brought  under  the  autocratic  Russian 
regime.  The  proclamation  also  marked 
one  of  the  happiest  climaxes  in  the  mod- 
ern history  of  a  nation  fighting  for  its 
freedom,  thus  constituting  the  brightest 
page  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

All  peoples  contain  within  themselves 
the  noblest  of  all  ideals,  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  though  not  all  attain 
these  goals,  they  are  willing  to  battle  all 
forms  of  oppression  if  only  to  maintain 
their  hope  of  eventual  victory.  No  other 
country  in  our  times  has  demonstrated 
this  more  faithfully  or  more  tragically 
than  the  Ukraine.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  the  sweetness  of  their  new-found 
freedom  in  1918,  after  more  than  200 
years  of  tyranny,  was  all  the  greater 
after  the  torturous  years  of  hoping  and 
striving.  And  yet,  a  mere  2  years  later, 
those  42  million  people  of  the  Ukraine 
were  once  again  swallowed  up  in  the 
Russian  dominance  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  their  fiedgling  Republic  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union.  Late  in 
1920  the  Red  Army  attacked  and  invaded 
the  Ukraine,  overran  it,  cruelly  put  an 
end  to  freedom  there,  and  brought  the 
Ukrainian  people  under  the  oppressive 
Communist  totalitarian  regime. 

In  the  decades  which  have  passed. 
Ukrainians  have  been  held  down  by  the 
heartless  overlords  in  their  historic 
homeland.  All  forms  of  oppression  have 
been  employed.  Mass  dep>ortations  and 
assassinations  have  been  reported  up  to 
this  very  time.  The  Soviet  leaders  have 
guarded  most  vigorously  against  the  con- 
tinued pressure  for  freedom  from  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

All  peoples  subjected  and  brutally  sub- 
dued by  the  Soviet  Unions  totalitarian 
tyranny  have  suffered  for  decades,  but 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  peo- 
ple, perhaps  at  any  time  in  modern  his- 
tory, have  suffered  for  so  long  and  have 
sacrified  so  much  in  material  wealth  and 
in  terms  of  human  life,  as  have  the 
Ukrainian  people  under  the  Communist 
totalitarianism  of  Moscow.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  died  because  of  the 
man-made,  Stalin-engineered  starva- 
tion campaigns,  may  be  counted  in  the 
millions:  and  many  more  millions  lost 
their  lives  in  prison  camps  and  in  forced 
labor  camps  in  forbidding,  distant  Si- 
beria. Thus  the  price  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple have  paid  for  their  survival,  for  their 
miserable  existence,  has  been  frightfully 
high. 

Today,  after  suffering  interminably 
under  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  Krem- 
lin, these  people  still  have  faith  in  their 
cause,  and  have  not  ceased  fighting  their 
oppressors.     They  still  carry  on   their 


struggle  with  all  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, in  the  hope  that  eventually  their 
righteous  cause,  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence,  will  win  out.  On  this 
45th  anniversary  of  their  IndeE>endence 
Day.  we  wish  more  power  to  these  daunt- 
less and  courageous  Ukrainians. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cele- 
brate this  week  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  independent  Ukrain- 
ian Republic,  for  on  January  22.  1918. 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  free  and  sovereign. 

Their  fight  for  freedom  began  in  1846 
when  a  group  of  young  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots banded  together  into  a  secret  so- 
ciety to  foster  Ukrainianism  in  their 
native  land.  The  czarist  government 
had  subjugated  the  country  in  the  17th 
century  and  had  begun  an  intensive  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  Ukrainian  culture, 
hterature,  and  language.  It  was  the 
hope  of  these  30  men  to  keep  before  the 
people  everything  that  was  native  to  the 
region. 

This  small  seed,  planted  in  1846.  grew 
during  the  years  through  drought  and 
famine,  oppression  and  terror,  until  it 
bloomed  at  last  in  1918.  The  advent  of 
World  War  I.  coupled  with  the  fall  of 
the  czar,  gave  the  Ukraines  the  oppor- 
tunity to  free  themselves  from  their 
tyrannical  masters.  The  fiower.  though, 
so  painfully  nourished  by  the  blood  of 
patriots,  was  soon  crushed  by  the  might 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  swarming  from  the 
north.  Resistance  was  heroic  but  no 
match  for  the  overwhelming  niunber  of 
Communist  troops.  Ukrainian  national- 
ism persisted,  though,  carried  by  those 
men  who  left  their  homeland  to  live 
under  the  flag  of  freedom  and  hberty  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  Their  impas- 
sioned writings  have  kept  alive  the  spirit 
of  their  land  and  culture. 

The  opr>ortunity  for  freedom  appeared 
once  more  during  the  Second  World  War 
when  German  forces  freed  the  Ukraine 
from  the  oppressive  hand  of  Russian 
communism.  The  German  liberators 
proved  to  be  only  conquerors,  and  as  a 
result.  Ukrainian  national  armies,  which 
had  sprung  up  to  overthrow  their  Com- 
mimist  masters,  found  themselves  wag- 
ing war  against  the  Germans  as  well. 
The  war  ended  with  the  Ukraine  once 
more  under  Russian  control. 

We  in  America  remember  these  valiant 
struggles  against  tyranny.  We  remem- 
ber the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  Ukrainian  freedom  and  sovereignty. 
We  salute  this  proclamation  with  the 
hope  that  the  aspirations  for  an  inde- 
pendent Ukraine  will  again  become  a 
reality. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  once  again  in  the  con- 
gressional commemoration  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day.  I  believe  occasions 
such  as  this  demonstrate  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  all  freedom 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world  the 
devotion  of  the  Congress  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  our  determination 
to  continue  efforts  to  assure  these  bless- 
ings to  all  peoples.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  our  colleague.  Mr.  Flood,  for 
his  mspiring  leadership  in  this  field. 

As  one  who  has  visited  the  Ukraine. 
I  am  especially  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  day  and  of  the  great 
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Ukrainian  pride  and  spirit  which  is  hving 
iinder  the  dreadful  yoke  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism. They  have  not  given  up  hope 
of  deliverance  nor  have  we  ceased  to 
strive  and  pray  for  their  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  following  eloquent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Hartford, 
Conn..  Courant  of  January  23.  1963.  I 
believe  that  it  clearly  indicates  the 
awareness  of  all  Americans  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  day  and  its  indisputable 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  fight  for  lib- 
erty: 

Thz   Ukkainx  Uvks  in   Patriot   Hearts 

The  democratic  Ukrainian  Republic,  that 
had  hardly  a  year's  existence,  has  been  pay- 
ing for  that  nKsnent  of  liberty  and  national 
dignity  with  four  decades  of  oppression  now, 
and  tlie  test  is  not  yet  over.  Yesterday 
Ukrainians  around  the  free  world  observed 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
an  Independent  Ukrainian  Nation  and  the 
44th  anniversary  of  the  union  of  all 
Ukrainian  lands  into  one  sovereign  state. 

But  the  country,  and  the  hopes  and  aims 
to  which  it  was  dedicated,  now  exist  mainly 
In  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  patriots. 
True,  It  can  still  be  found  on  the  map,  and 
its  name  Is  on  the  United  Nations  roster. 
But  in  moral  fact,  the  present  Ukraine  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  but  a  pawn  of  that 
totalitarian  government  and  a  creation  of 
communism. 

Indeed,  within  its  borders  there  are  still 
many  who  remember  their  proud  independ- 
ence, their  democratic  spirit  as  it  was  in 
the  brief  days  before  Russia  shot  and  starved 
their  nation  into  slavery.  And  around  the 
world — particularly  in  the  United  States — 
many  Ukrainian  hearts  burn  to  restore  their 
country.  But  like  all  other  countries  every- 
where that  are  vassals  to  communism,  this 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  united  efforts  of 
free  nations.  On  the  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple can  best  advance  this  cause  by  making 
it  an  occasion  for  prayers  for  all  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  by  rededicating 
themselves  to  the  ideals  of  individual  liberty 
and  self-government,  and  the  will  to  fight  for 
these  and  for  lasting  pe&ce  for  all. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  my  pleasure  and 
privilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  in  the 
words  of  praise  and  hope  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  who,  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  celebrated  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  Though  the 
freedom  of  the  country  and  her  vaUant 
people  was  crushed  by  the  Conmiimists 
only  2  years  after  its  emergence  on  the 
world  scene,  the  Ukraine  is  not  forgotten 
when  thoughts  of  freemen  turn  to  those 
in  bondage. 

Dxiring  this  coming  year,  we  will  be 
considering  the  plight  of  the  captive  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain  on  many 
occasions.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  do 
not  overlook,  in  our  discussions  of  the 
satellite  countries,  those  nations  now 
fully  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  a  fact.  Incomprehensible  as  it  is, 
that  for  sometime  now  a  supposedly 
Ukrainian  delegation  has  been  seated  in 
the  halls  of  the  United  Nations  with  a 
vote  equal  to  our  own  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. No  one  now  is  fooled  by  this 
posing.  The  true  Ukrainian  nation  lies 
in  the  hearts  of  the  refugees  from  tyr- 
anny and  their  less  fortimate  brothers 
and  sisters  inside  the  Soviet  colonial  em- 
pire. One  wonders  if  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  as  they  vote  against 
colonialism  ever  consider  the  hypocrisy 


of  that  puppet  Ukrainian  vote  on  their 
side.  Can  an  India,  that  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  existence  of  a  400 -year-old  en- 
clave of  Goa  on  its  subcontinent,  totally 
ignore  another  colonial  r>ossession  of  a 
tenth  as  long  duration  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  an  accomplished  fact? 

As  we  honor  Ukrainian  independence 
with  words,  may  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  action  as  well.  The  resolution  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  which  would  create  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical  and  necessary 
first  step  to  concentrate  our  efTorts  and 
attention  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  may  I  add  my  compli- 
ments to  the  many  expressed  over  the 
years  to  Radio  Free  Europe,  a  voice  of 
freedom  going  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  efforts  of  this  organization  to  pro- 
vide the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope with  the  truth  during  the  height 
of  the  recent  Cuban  crisis  are  particu- 
larly commendable.  Here  again  is  an 
opportunity  for  free  peoples  to  encourage 
and  enlighten  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Ukraine.  In  this  spirit  of  dedication 
may  we  then  join  together  to  honor  the 
Ukrainian  nation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  45  years 
ago,  on  January  22,  1918.  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  declared  their  independence 
and  established  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  although  the  true  Republic  was 
short  lived.  After  they  had  been  pro- 
claimed as  a  new  nation,  just  2  years 
later  their  country  was  overrun  with 
bloodshed  and  strife  by  the  Communists 
consolidating  their  rule  of  fear  in  Russia. 

However,  even  the  past  41  years  of 
Communist  suppression  has  not  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  for 
they  are  still  trying  to  maintain  their 
firm  belief  in  the  right  to  national  free- 
dom. Together  with  the  2' 2  million 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry,  we 
shall  look  to  the  day  when  the  now 
largest  nation  under  Communist  control 
in  Eastern  Europe,  will  once  again  be  a 
truly  free  nation.  The  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  which  is 
dedicated  in  assisting  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  combating  communism  is  work- 
ing diligently  toward  this  goal. 

On  this  then,  the  45th  anniversary  of 
their  Independence  day,  I  take  this  mo- 
ment to  commend  and  salute  Ihe  people 
of  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  45  years 
ago  last  Tuesday  the  Ukrainian  people 
won  for  themselves  at  last  the  freedom 
they  had  sought  and  struggled  for.  The 
valiant  fight  of  the  largest  non-Russian 
group  in  Eastern  Europe,  a  fight  that  had 
taken  so  many  thousands  of  her  brave 
citizens  over  many  generations,  was  at 
last  over.  Freedom  was  theirs,  they  had 
their  own  nation,  their  own  government. 

Yet.  their  joy  at  independence  was 
short  lived,  for  within  hardly  more  than 
2  years,  their  nation  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  monstrous  Red  government.  The 
Ukrsdne  thus  became  one  of  the  very  first 
of  the  captive  nations  of  the  Communist 
drive  for  world  domination. 

Yet,  the  date  of  January  22  remains 
sacred  to  the  Ukrainian  people  who  still 
live  in  their  beloved  homeland  and  to 
those  descendants  and  relatives  who  Uve 
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in  and  contribute  to  America.  On, 
pressed,  enslaved  though  this  rich.  peaM 
loving  nation  may  be,  her  pe<^ie— and 
all  lovers  of  freedom  everywhere— uj* 
in  the  hope,  and  with  the  prayer,  that 
decency  shall  again  prevail,  that  uie  na. 
tion  will  once  more  be  ruled  by  her  own 
government,  duly  elected  by  her  own 
people. 

The  Ukraine  stands  as  more  than  just 
a  single  nation  for  all  the  world  to  see 
To  be  sure,  it  is  a  rich  land,  whose  fertU^ 
ity  and  mineral  wealth  is  responsible  for 
a  large  percentage  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  product  of  the  Red  goveni. 
ment  that  rules  the  Ukraine.  But  more 
than  just  a  rich  land,  populated  by  peace- 
lo\'ing  and  hard-working  people,  the 
Ukraine  stands  as  an  example  of  what 
communism  is  and  does.  Let  those  na- 
tions  who  are  now  free,  but  who  would 
invite  into  their  government  the  Com- 
munists, look  to  the  tragedy  of  this  noble 
and  historic  nation. 

Before  we  began  our  business  in  this 
Chamber  today,  we  were  led  in  prayer 
by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Very  Reverend  Walter  Bukata,  whose 
parish  is  from  my  hometown.  Newark, 
N.J.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  join  with 
Father  Bukata,  his  parishioners  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Ascension,  and  all 
people  with  Ukrainian  blood  in  their 
veins,  here  and  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  prayer  that  the  oppressive,  murder- 
ing rule  of  the  Reds  will  be  overthrown, 
and  the  Ukraine  will  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  freedom  and  independence  for  which 
her  people  have  fought  for  all  but  2 
of  the  past  300  years.  Let  us  so  pray, 
and  let  our  prayers  be  heard  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  for  reserving  time  to  address 
the  House  on  the  occasion  of  the  45th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Congressman  Flood,  has  been 
keenly  interested  in  the  plight  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Their  tragic  state, 
their  aspirations  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination,  deserve  our  utmost  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  the 
news  was  received  that  a  group  of 
Ukrainian  peasants  and  farmers  forced 
their  way  into  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow. They  told  a  tale  of  denial  of 
religious  freedom  and  other  civil  liber- 
ties at  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
government. 

Their  plight  has  evoked  well-deserved 
sympathy  from  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world.  More  than  that,  we  can 
applaud  the  courage  of  that  little  group 
of  Ukrainians  who  dared  defy  the  terror 
of  their  totalitarian  pwlice  state. 

Their  example  should  he  a  reminder 
to  us  that  the  fire  of  freedom  still  burns 
bright  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. History  has  demonstrated  that  the 
undaunted  human  spirit  cannot  be 
suppressed. 

Let  us  remember  this  as  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine  who 
have  amply  demonstrated  their  deter- 
mination to  regain  independent  national 
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status.  Let  us  pledge  ourselves  anew  to 
the  task  of  working  toward  a  better 
world  where  all  peoples  can  find  peace, 
freedom,  and  justice. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  several  centuries  the  long 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  entered 
a  period  full  of  calamities  and  tragedies. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
the  Ukrainians  have  been  subjected, 
except  for  a  brief  period  from  1918  to 
1920,  to  alien  rulers  in  their  homeland. 
After  suffering  under  the  autocratic 
crarist  regime  of  Russia  for  some  250 
years,  they  were  freed  from  the  chains 
of  that  regime  by  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  1917,  and  early  in  1918  they  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence. 
Ukrainian  leaders  instituted  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  pro- 
claimed the  Ukrainian  Republic.  During 
the  next  2  years  Ukrainians  worked  hero- 
ically to  rebuild  their  war-torn  countr>' 
and  to  make  it  a  safe  haven  for  its  people. 
Unfortunately  they  had  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  to  accomplish  these  diffi- 
cult tasks  because  their  foes  were  pre- 
paring to  put  an  end  to  the  new  state, 
in  1920  the  country  was  attacked,  in- 
vaded, and  overrun  by  the  Red  army 
which  viciously  put  an  end  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian Republic.  Soon  the  country  was 
completely  overrun  and  was  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  so  it  remains  to 
this  day. 

For  nearly  43  years,  the  Ukrainians 
have  suffered  under  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism. Some  42  million  stout-hearted 
and  patriotic  Ukrainians  have  been  un- 
successful in  their  continuing  attempt  to 
free  themselves  from  Soviet  tyranny  be- 
cause with  their  bare  hands  they  have 
been  facing  the  ferocious  might  of  the 
entire  Soviet  Union.  The  freedom-lov- 
ing people  of  Ukrainia  have  not,  how- 
ever, abandoned  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. They  have  been  carrying  the 
fight  for  freedom  on.  and  still  carry  on 
with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
hoping  and  praying  that  their  righteous 
cause  will  eventually  win.  On  the  45th 
anniversaiy  of  their  Independence  Day  I 
join  millions  of  Americans  in  wishing  the 
Ukrainian  victims  of  Soviet  treachery 
fortitude  and  power  in  their  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine  is  an  event  that  demands  com- 
memoration here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  oldest  continuous  free 
representative  assembly  on  earth.  So  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  with  our 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine,  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  their  captive  homeland, 
and  to  their  love  of  personal  freedom  and 
national  independence  which  has  sur- 
vived centuries  of  persecution  and  op- 
pression. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  have  a  special 
claim  to  our  understanding  and  support. 
Not  only  do  they  seek  for  themselves 
what  we  have  foimd  and  firmly  estab- 
lished here  and  what  we  proclaim  to  be 
an  inalienable  right  of  all  peoples — that 
is,  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed — but  we  have  also  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  approximately  2  mil- 
lion people  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  who 


have  brought  to  this  country  the  spirit- 
ual qualities  and  the  human  values  of 
an  old  and  distinctive  culttire. 

In  the  congressional  district  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent.  I  have  seen 
at  first  hand  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tributions being  made  daily  by  our  fel- 
low citizens  and  neighbors  of  Ukrainian 
descent.  Because  of  their  friendship,  I 
have  obtained  a  closer,  more  persoruil 
appreciation  of  the  dedication  of  Ukrain- 
ians everywhere  to  the  goals  of  individ- 
ual liberty  suid  national  self-determina- 
tion. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  those  of  ovu- 
colleagues  who  were  not  present  at  the 
op)ening  of  our  session  this  noon  to  the 
fact  that  the  prayer  today  was  offered  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Walter  Bukata,  pastor 
of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
Holy  Ascension  of  my  neighboring  city  of 
Newark.  On  my  own  behalf  and  that  of 
my  many  constituents  who  know  and 
admire  Father  Bukata,  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  him  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ukraine  is  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  Yet.  the  period 
of  her  indeE>endence  as  a  nation  during 
the  20th  century  is  the  shortest,  the  2 
years  between  1918  and  1920  during 
which  Ukrainians  fought  for  and  won 
their  freedom  from  Russian  monarchists 
only  to  have  it  torn  away  by  the  Russian 
Communists.  Thus  it  is  that  Ukrainians 
know,  perhaps  better  than  most,  the  evils 
of  imperialist  tyranny  and  despotism, 
whether  of  the  tsarist  variety  or  the 
godless  brutality  of  communism.  To 
have  refused  to  succumb,  to  have  kept 
aUve  the  dream  of  freedom  and  the  light 
of  independence  in  the  face  of  almost 
permanent  persecution,  is  worthy  of  our 
deepest  admiration  and  gratitude. 

Unfortunately.  Ukraine  is  sometimes 
omitted  from  the  lists  of  the  so-called 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  E^urope,  possi- 
bly because  this  brave  nation  was  forci- 
bly incorporated  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Whatever  the  ex- 
planation, however,  this  must  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  real  ironies  of  modem 
history.  For  Ukrainians  have  not  freely 
subordinated  their  consciousness  of  na- 
tionhood to  the  iron  demands  of  the 
Soviet  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
only  because  of  their  undeniable  claim  to 
nationality  and  their  determination  to 
fight  for  it  that  Soviet  Russia  was  led  to 
concede  the  Ukrainian  r>eople  the  status 
of  a  republic  with  the  false  hope  of  inde- 
pendence it  implied.  The  hypocrisy,  of 
course,  was  compounded  when  Soviet 
Russia  obtained  a  seat  in  the  United 
Nations  for  its  puppet  govenunent  of 
Ukraine. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  40 
million  Ukrainians  now  living  in  captiv- 
ity and  their  countrymen  everywhere 
know  all  too  well  that  Ukraine  is  not  free 
or  independent.  Nor  have  they  given 
up  the  struggle  for  what  is  theirs  in  jus- 
tice, despite  the  diflBculties,  the  dangers, 
and  the  discouragements.  We  salute 
them  for  their  courage. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  we  should 
do  more  than  salute  a  people's  courage, 
more  than  indicate  our  understanding  of 


their  problems,  more  than  pledge  our 
support  in  general  terms.  We  owe  them 
action,  effective  action,  even  though  we 
recognize  the  limits  of  our  own  national 
power.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  or  single- 
handedly  change  the  face  of  the  map  or 
even  raise  the  iron  curtain,  but  there 
are  concrete  and  p>ositive  steps  we  can 
take  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Among  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  es- 
tablish the  proposed  Select  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  here  in  the  House 
and  thereby  help  eq\iip  the  Congress  to 
deal  with  developments  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope more  expeditiously  and  effectively. 
The  hearings  held  last  year  on  the  cap- 
tive nations  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Euroi>e  of  the  Conamittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs indicates  the  real  usefulness  of  such 
a  group  whose  full-time  attention  could 
be  devoted  to  this  critically  important 
subject.  Consequently,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced again  legislation  to  create  a 
Captive  Nations  Committee. 

We  can  also  act  to  strengthen  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  its  Voice  of 
America  with  regard  to  the  quality,  fre- 
quency, and  scope  of  Its  programing  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain. 

We  can  broaden  and  Increase  ex- 
change programs  and  other  means  of 
contact  between  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  and  our  own  people. 

We  can  do  a  better  job  of  reminding 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  frequently  as 
practicable  that  the  United  States,  as  a 
matter  of  fundamental  principle,  refuses 
to  accept  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  continues  to  irisist  upon  the 
right  of  every  pwople  to  ixjlitical  Uberty 
and  national  self-determination. 

We  can  expose  at  every  opportimity — 
especially  in  the  forum  of  the  United 
Nations — the  ugly  record  of  Soviet  co- 
lonialism in  Eastern  Europe,  a  record  of 
subjugation,  discrimination,  economic 
exploitation,  and  military  domination,  a 
record  that  deserves  the  official  condem- 
nation of  that  world  body. 

These  and  many  other  actions  can  be 
taken  which  would  give  to  the  Eastern 
European  poUcy  of  our  Government  the 
emphasis  this  important  area  requires. 
In  keeping  with  our  own  ideals  and  in 
justice  to  those  who  have  suffeired  for 
freedom's  sake,  we  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  taken  note  of  the  fact  that 
January  22.  1963.  marked  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  ob- 
servance of  this  event  should  have  been 
held  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  for  several  years  now  our  member- 
ship has  joined  in  commemorating  this 
great  event  in  history. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  very  signifi- 
cant history  of  this  great  country  of  the 
Ukraine  the  long  bitter  struggle  of  its 
loyal,  faithful  i>eople,  their  persistent, 
determined  fight  against  oppression,  and 
their  imflagging  determination  to  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  free,  representative 
government. 

I  am  proud  indeed  to  congratulate  the 
entire  Ukrainian  people,  and  their  loyal 
descendants  and  relatives  in  this  covm- 
try,  upon  the  birthday  of  their  great  Na- 
tion.   Although  the  shadows  of  tyranny 
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and  oppression  surround  them,  they  have 
demonstrated  in  the  past  that  they  will 
never  lose  heart  and  that  they  will  never 
^ve  up  their  aspirations  and  struggles 
to  be  free  men  and  women. 

Today  Uiey  are  the  largest  captive  na- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe — 45  million 
people  who  worship  God  and  love  free- 
dom. CXir  great  Nation  will  never  for- 
sake them  and  others  like  them  who  are 
suffering  from  cruel,  Soviet  bondage. 

If  we  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
continue  our  efforts  for  peace  and  free- 
d(Hn.  tomorrow  may  bring  to  the  Ukraine 
and  all  other  subject  nations  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  governments  of  their 
own  choice. 

It  \a  for  us  in  the  House  to  intensify 
our  efforts  for  this  great  cause  and  never 
to  lose  an  opportiinity  to  indicate  our 
support,  encouragement  and  effective 
measures  of  assistance  for  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  all  other  people  who  are  sup- 
pressed by  the  great  Red  octopus  that  is 
endeavoring  to  strangle  the  free  world. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  Special  House  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  which  has  been 
urged  so  eloquently  and  appropriately  by 
our  dear,  most  talented  and  distinguished 
friend,  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  the  great 
American  from  Pennsylvania.  A  com- 
mittee of  this  kind  could  render  a  great 
service  to  those  behind  the  Iron  Ciu-tain, 
and  to  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom,  and 
I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  such  a  much  needed  Committee  of 
the  House  will  be  authorized,  and  will 
commence  to  function  effectively,  in  be- 
half of  personal  liberty,  democracy,  and 
freedom. 

Who  knows  but  that  such  a  committee 
headed  by  that  great  Matesman  and 
patriot,  Dan  Flood,  might  be  the  final 
leverage  required  to  swing  the  world 
pendulum  of  liberty  over  to  the  side  of 
justice  and  humanity  and  usher  in  an 
era  of  liberation  and  individusil  freedom 
that  would  bring  enduring  peace,  democ- 
racy and  happiness  for  all  mankind. 

God  save  the  Ukraine. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding!  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  de- 
siring to  extend  his  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject I  shall  speak  about  may  have  per- 
mission to  do  so  following  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber has  contributed  significantly  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  Throughout  the 
years  there  have  been  many  outstanding 
chiirch  members  elected  to  public  ofiBce 
frcan  both  political  parties.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  officials  have  served 
with  distinction  and  moderation  while 
displaying  their  unquestionable  loyalty 
to  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

A  good  example  of  the  bipartisanship 
of  the  chiu-ch  membership  in  the  State 


where  the  church  headquarters  is  lo- 
cated is  the  fact  that  Utah  is  represented 
by  two  Senators  who  are  both  active 
and  devoted  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  but 
who  are  stalwart  members  of  opposite 
political  parties. 

Believing  as  I  do  In  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  I  welcome  at 
this  time  this  demonstration  of  the 
political  independence  which  exists  in 
Utah. 

However,  during  the  past  few  months 
many  members  of  the  church,  including 
myself,  have  been  concerned  at  the  tac- 
tics of  the  John  Birch  Society  in  at- 
tempting to  use  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to  further 
their  objectives. 

This  practice  has  been  deplored  by 
devoted  members  of  the  church  of  both 
political  parties.  For  this  reason  I  was 
delighted  to  read  in  the  Deseret  News, 
the  official  church  newspaper,  this  state- 
ment by  the  first  presidency  on  the 
Birch  Society : 

First  Presidemcy  Statement — Church  Sets 
Policy  on  Birch   Bociety 

The  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Thursday  issued 
a  signed  statement  setting  forth  the  stand 
of  the  church  on  "political  questions  in  gen- 
eral and  the  John  Birch  Society  in  particu- 
lar." 

The  statement  is  as  follows; 

"The  following  statement  is  made  to  cor- 
rect the  false  statements  and  unwarranted 
assumptions  regarding  the  position  allegedly 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  on  politi- 
cal questions  In  general  and  the  John  Birch 
Society  in  particular. 

"The  church  recognizes  and  protects  the 
right  of  its  members  to  express  their  per- 
sonal political  beliefs,  but  it  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  to  formulate  and  proclaim  its  own 
doctrine. 

"We  believe  in  a  two-party  system,  and  all 
our  members  are  perfectly  free  to  support 
the  party  of  their  choice. 

"We  deplore  the  presumption  of  some  poli- 
ticians, e8p>ecially  officers,  coordinators,  and 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Bociety,  who  un- 
dertake to  aline  the  church  or  its  leader- 
ship with  their  partisan  views. 

"We  encourage  our  members  to  exercise 
the  right  of  citizenship,  to  vote  according 
to  their  own  convictions,  but  no  one  should 
seek  or  pretend  to  have  our  approval  of 
their  adherence  to  any  extremist  ideologies. 

"We  denounce  communism  as  being  anti- 
Christian,  anti- American,  and  the  enemy  of 
freedom,  but  we  think  they  who  pretend  to 
fight  it  by  casting  aspersions  on  our  elected 
officers  or  other  fellow  citizens  do  the  anti- 
Communist  cause  a  great  disservice. 

"We  again  urge  our  bishops.  State  presi- 
dents and  other  officers  of  the  church  to  re- 
fuse all  applications  for  the  use  of  our 
chapels,  cultural  halls,  or  other  meeting 
places  for  political  meetings,  money-raising 
propaganda,  or  to  promote  any  person's  polit- 
ical ambitions." 

D.^viD  O.  McKay, 
Henry  D.   Moyle, 
Hugh  B.  Brown, 
The  First  Presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  issuance  of  this 
courageous  statement  of  the  first  presi- 
dency. I  have  received  many  compliments 
from  my  colleagues,  constituents,  and 
acquaintances  on  the  wisdom  demon- 
strated by  the  church  leadership  in  set- 
ting the  record  straight  on  the  Birch 
Society  and  in  underscoring  for  all  the 
church's  encouragement  of  participation 
in  either  political  party. 


Typical  of  the  reaction  to  the  church's 
announcement  is  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Idaho  State  Journal  in  Poca- 
tello.  Idaho,  entitled,  "The  Church 
Speaks  Out": 

The  Church  Speaks  Out 

The  First  Presidency  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church  showed  good  Judgment  thl« 
past  week  when  it  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  disavowed  any 
connection  with  that  extremist  body.  The 
three  members  of  the  first  presidency,  David 
O.  McKay  and  Counselors  Henry  D.  Moyle 
and  Hugh  B.  Brown,  were  careful  to  point 
out  that  church  members  are  entitled  to  hold 
any  political  belief  they  wish,  but  they  were 
firm  In  their  statement  that  the  church  does 
not  and  cannot  support  a  group  which  uses 
questionable  methods  to  fight  communism 

Whether  the  pronouncement  will  dlscour- 
age  membership  In  the  Birch  Society  u  an- 
other matter,  but  It  clearly  puts  the  church 
on  record  against  extremism,  and  that  is 
commendable.  It  thus  Joins  many  other 
groups  and  individuals  of  many  political 
persuasions  who  have  seen  the  dangers  of 
the  Birch  Society  tactics  and  have  denounced 
it.  And  it  should  halt  once  and  for  all  any 
attempts  to  gain  prestige  for  the  Birch  catise 
by  associating  It  with  the  church. 

The  First  Presidency  made  very  clear  their 
view  of  communism  by  denouncing  it  as 
"anti-Christian,  anti-American  and  the  en- 
emy of  freedom."  But  rightly  and  firmly 
they  assailed  Birch  methods  by  asserting 
that  "they  who  pretend  to  fight  It  by  casting 
aspersions  on  our  elected  officers  or  other 
fellow  citizens  do  the  anti-Communist  cause 
a  great  disservice." 

Here,  undoubtedly,  they  were  referring, 
among  other  things,  to  the  society's  ridicu- 
lous charges  that  former  President  Elsen- 
hower and  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  had 
been  taken  In  by  the  Communist  conspiracy 
and  were  Its  unwitting  tools.  Such  wild  al- 
legations, If  widely  spread  and  believed,  can 
only  create  suspicion  and  mistrust  at  a  time 
when  calm  and  confidence  are  needed.  The 
highest  Latter-day  Saints  Church  authorities 
obviously  share  this  view  with  many  of  their 
countrymen  and  have  sp>oken  out  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Birch 
Society  cannot  now  count  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church  among  its  friends,  If  It  ever 
covild.  The  more  friends  the  society  loses, 
the  better  off  the  country  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  this  excellent  statement  by  the  first 
presidency  of  the  church  and  with  the 
outstanding  editorial  in  the  Idaho  State 
Journal. 

For  the  record  I  would  like  to  state 
here  that  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the 
Communist  menace  as  I  believe  most 
people  in  our  country  are.  As  a  Member 
of  the  Congress.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  working  on  legislation  aimed  at 
defeating  Communist  purposes.  And, 
only  last  month  I  attended  a  special 
course  on  Communist  strategy  at  the 
State  Departments  Foreign  Sei-vice  In- 
stitute. 

I,  along  with  other  Members  of  the 
House,  am  earnestly  working  tx)  do  my 
part  in  fighting  communism,  but  I  am 
convinced,  as  is  our  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  First  Presidency,  that  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  a  i>oor  and  undemocratic 
way  to  demonstrate  our  opposition. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  States 
and  elsewhere  there  has  been  an  attempt 
to  imply  that  the  Latter-day  Saints — 
Mormon — Church  approves  the  extrem- 
ist activities  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
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and  its  radical  doctrines.  As  one  who 
i<  proud  both  of  his  church— Latter-day 
saints— and  his  party— Democratic — I 
have  been  distvuiaed  by  the  efforts  of 
some  members  of  my  faith  to  involve 
their  church  in  political  and  temporal 
affairs.  In  this  setting  I  think  it  was 
highly  appropriate  that  the  First  Presi- 
dency of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Church 
set  the  record  straight  January  4,  1963. 
jmd  I  commend  my  colleague  IMr. 
HaioingI  for  calling  this  statement  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  recently  commented  favorably  on 
this  statement  in  an  editorial  of  January 

19. 1963. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point: 

MoKMON  Leaders  Clear  twe  Air 

As  an  example  of  forthright,  needed  action 
to  counteract  rumors,  the  statement  of  the 
highest  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church  in 
Salt  Lake  City  opposing  any  effort  to  link 
their  church  with  extremist  Ideologies  Is 
superb. 

There  have  been  several  efforts  In  tlie  last 
two  general  eleclioiis  to  drag  the  Mormon 
Church,  by  implication,  into  campaigns. 
Unfortunately,  In  two  Arizona  races  of  a 
Mormon  against  a  Mormon,  there  was  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  candidates 
to  make  his  own  cliurclimen  believe  that  the 
other  candidate  was  not  as  patriotic  as  he 
should  be.    The  effort  failed. 

Then  came  the  Incident  when  Ezra  Taft 
Benson's  son.  Reed  Benson,  tried  to  co- 
ordinate the  Utah  activities  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Ezra  Taft  Benson  not  only 
is  a  high  Republican  btit  an  apoetle  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  Thus  some  people  might 
have  assumed  that  the  church  hierarchy  ap- 
proved of  Reed  Benson's  activities  had  It 
not  been  for  the  statement  made  by  the 
church  president,  David  O.  McKay,  and  his 
two  counselors,  Henry  D.  Moyle  and  Hugh  B. 
Brown.  These  three  make  tip  what  the 
church  terms  its  first  presidency. 

"We  deplore  the  presumption  of  some  poli- 
ticians, especially  officers,  coordinators,  and 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  who  un- 
dertake to  aline  the  church  or  its  leadership 
with  their  partisan  views,"  the  first  presi- 
dency's statement  said. 

"We  believe  In  a  two-party  system,  and  all 
our  members  are  perfectly  free  to  support 
the  party  of  their  choice." 

That  la  considerably  different  from  looking 
at  one  party  as  though  Its  members  wore 
halos  and  had  wings,  and  the  other  as 
though  Its  members'  feet  were  cloven  and 
horns  sprouted  from  their  heads. 

The  first  presidency  also  said:  "We  de- 
nounce communism  as  being  antl-Chrlstlan, 
antl-Amerlcan.  and  the  enemy  of  freedom; 
but  we  think  they  who  pretend  to  flight  it 
by  casting  aspersions  on  our  elected  officers 
or  other  fellow  cltlzeiis  do  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst  cause  a  great  disservice" 

Amen. 

PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN  DOMI- 
CILIARY CARE  AT  BATH.  N.Y  . 
VETERANS   CENTER 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  in  western  New  York  State,  part 
of  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  rep- 


resent in  this  House  as  a  result  of 
last  year's  redistricting  have  been  great- 
ly disturbed  in  recent  weeks  by  the  in- 
formation that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  projecting  a  drastic  cut  of 
some  300  beds  this  year  in  the  domicil- 
iary care  facilities  now  being  provided 
to  our  elderly  and  retired  veterans  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Center  at 
Bath,  N.Y. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  what  this 
cut  will  do  to  the  treatment  which  our 
aged  veterans  in  western  and  central 
New  York  have  a  right  to  expect.  The 
VA  has  suggested  that  these  veterans  be 
hospitalized  instead  in  East  Orange,  N.J.. 
at  some  new  so-called  restoration  cen- 
ter. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  veterans  who 
seek  domiciliary  care  at  Bath  are  not,  it 
seems  to  me.  proper  candidates  for  the 
only  kinds  of  rehabilitation  services 
which  the  New  Jersey  facility  could  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  provide.  They 
want,  and  deserve,  a  place  where  they 
can  live  out  their  lives  with  dignity  and 
self-respect  and  in  their  own  home  area, 
not  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

I  oppose  the  projected  VA  move  at 
Bath.  I  intend  to  oppose  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  I  am  glad  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisor  of  Ontario  County, 
which  is  in  my  new  district,  on  January 
3,  1963.  I  am  proud  to  have  the  support 
of  this  great  board  in  my  efforts  to  op- 
pose the  action  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtTiON  No.  14 — Bath  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration  Center 

Whereas  the  central  offices  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
announced  a  cutback  on  bed  capacity  of  500 
beds  at  the  Bath  Veterans'  Administration 
Center;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  waltlnc  list  bearing  the 
names  of  212  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
fused admission  as  of  November  19,  1962;  and 

Whereas  the  Bath  Veterans'  Administration 
Center  Is  the  only  domiciliary  in  the  entire 
northeastern  United  States.  It  serves  a  10- 
State  area  with  a  total  population  of  45  mil- 
lion of  which  approximately  9  million  are 
veterans.  If  the  Federal  Government  fails 
to  provide  these  much  needed  facilities, 
these  veterans  will  become  charges  of  their 
local  communities;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
petition  our  Congressman  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
TON,  and  urge  him,  in  the  best  Interest  of 
veterans  and  our  county,  to  exert  his  Influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  reduction  of  this  vital 
service:  and,  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Stratton,  Repre- 
sentative of  the  35th  District. 


ADM.  HYMAN  G.  RICKOVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
generation  a  few  men  emerge  who  pro- 
foundly affect  the  course  of  history.  I 
believe  that  to  futvue  historians,  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover  will  be  remembered 
not  only  by  the  popular  title  of  "Father 
of  the  Nuclear  Navy."  but  also  as  the 


man  who  more  than  anj'one  in  our  gen- 
eration has  been  responsible  for  the 
renaissance  of  our  naval  striking  force. 
Admiral  Rickover's  dedication  to 
strengthening  the  defense  of  our  country, 
and  indeed,  the  whole  Western  World 
through  the  development  of  the  nuclear 
powered  submarine,  has  brought  to  our 
country  a  great  measure  of  national 
security.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  have  sup- 
ported Admiral  Rickover  in  his  impor- 
tant work  and  have  watched  his  zeal  and 
dedication  with  admiration. 

Last  month  in  Troy.  N.Y.,  Admiral 
Rickover  received  the  Uncle  Sam  Sesqui- 
centennial  Medallion  from  the  Troy  Area 
Committee  for  Uncle  Sam.  This  com- 
mittee is  comprised  of  representatives  of 
Troy's  sei-vice  clubs,  community  associa- 
tions, fraternal  units,  and  religious,  edu- 
cational, financial,  and  industrial  inter- 
ests. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  citation  that  Admiral 
Rickover  received  from  the  Troy  com- 
mittee on  December  21.  1962,  as  well  as 
a  news  story  and  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Troy  Record  on  December 
22,  1962,  which  carries  in  it  some  pro- 
found observations  from  Admiral  Rick- 
over's statements  at  the  Knolls  Atomic 
Power-  Laboratory,  Niskayuna,  N.Y.. 
where  he  accepted  the  award. 

I  would  before  concluding  my  remarks 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  on  Sunday. 
January  27.  Admiral  Rickover  will  ob- 
serve his  birthday.  I  am  certain  every 
Member  of  the  House  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing to  him  sincere  good  wishes  on  the 
occasion. 

The  citation,  news  story,  and  editorial 
are  as  follows: 

SESQt.nC1ENTENNIAL    MfDALLIOK    PRESENTED    TO 

Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickovek,  U.S.  Navt 

Samuel  Wilson,  born  in  Menotomy,  now 
Arlington.  Mass.,  on  September  13,  1766. 
and  who  died  In  Troy,  N.Y..  July  31,  1854, 
must  have  been  your  spiritual  forebear.  A 
patriot  since  boyhood,  he  fought  In  the  War 
of  the  Revolution;  his  father  and  oldest 
brother  responded  a*  Mlnutemen  to  the  call 
to  arms  by  Patil  Revere.  The  period  of  Sam 
Wilson's  life,  1766  to  1854,  witnessed  the 
birth  and  progress  of  the  United  States 
Sam  Wilson  and  his  family — like  yourself. 
Admiral  Rickover — In  their  lifetime  personi- 
fied those  qualities  that  helped  to  found  and 
to  preserve  this  Nation. 

Because  you  fought  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  United  States  of  America  against 
her  enemies  by  pioneering  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nuclear  Navy  which  now  act* 
as  a  mighty  deterrent  force  against  the  po- 
tential aggressor; 

Because  you  became  the  father  of  the  U.S 
nuclear  Navy  through  your  work  as  head  of 
the  Naval  Reactors  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  as  head  of 
the  Nuclear  Power  Division  of  the  UJB.  Navy; 

Because  you  have  fought  valiantly  to 
establish  better  scholastic  standards  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers;  to  boost  Federal  aid  to 
public  schools,  colleges,  and  vinlversitles;  to 
do  away  with  frills  In  our  public  schools  that 
too  often  cut  Into  academic  subjects; 

Because  you  have  fought  to  give  children 
of  abUlty  unlimited  educational  opportuni- 
ties, so  that  America  will  be  educationally 
competitive  in  a  time  of  crisis; 

Because  your  efforts  in  defending  Ameri- 
can freedom  and  in  preservlnc  the  American 
way  of  life  by  fighting  for  better  education 
for  American  youth,  have  reawakened 
America   to   her   great    national    purpose   as 
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expressed   In  the  Declaration  of   Independ- 
ence and  the  Bill  of  Rights; 

We   i^'esent   you   the   Uncle    Sam   Sesqui- 
centennial  Medallion. 

Thomas  I.  Gzrson, 
Official  Uncle  Sam  historian;  Legislative 
Chairman:  Director  of  Education;  for 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Troy 
Area  Committee  for  Uncle  Sam. 


[Prom  the  Troy  (N.T.)  Record,  Dec.  22,  1962] 

Ntjclk&b  Sttbicarime  Hailed  as  DirrZRHENT  to 
Atomic  Was 

"Our  nuclear  submarines  are  a  deterrent 
force  that  speaks  louder  than  words,"  Vice 
Adm.  H3rman  O.  Rlckover  said  last  night 
when  he  received  the  Uncle  Sam  Medallion 
from  the  Troy  Area  Committee  for  Uncle 
Sam. 

"What  most  j>eople  don't  realize  Is  the  fact 
that  a  potential  aggressor,  before  attacking 
the  United  States,  will  seek  to  knock  out  the 
submerged  platforms  of  the  Polaris  subma- 
rines which  can  raze  his  country  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  before  he  even  tries  to  hurl 
missiles  at  the  mainland,"  according  to 
Admiral  Rlckover. 

The  medallion  presentation  was  made  by 
the  Troy  Area  Committee  for  Uncle  Sam  on 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  Trl-Citles. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Schenectady 
Naval  Reactors  Office  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  located  at  the  Knolls  Atomic 
Power  Ijaboratory  (KAPL)  in  Niskayuna. 
KLAPL  is  operated  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
in  cooperation  with  and  under  the  technical 
direction  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Branch  of 
AEC,  with  the  mission  of  designing  and  de- 
veloping nuclear  propulsion  plants  for  Navy 
vessels. 

PRESENTED    BT    CESSON 

The  medallion  was  presented  to  Admiral 
Rlckover  by  Thomas  I.  Gerson,  official  Uncle 
Sam  historian,  in  company  with  Representa- 
tive Leo  W.  O'Brien,  of  Albany,  Mayor  Nell  W. 
Kelleher,  of  Troy,  Representative  Samuel  S. 
Stratton,  of  Schenectady,  Mayor  Malcolm 
Ellis,  of  Schenectady,  Stanley  W.  Nitzman, 
manager  of  the  Schenectady  Naval  Reactors 
Office;  and  Kenneth  A.  Kesselring,  general 
manager  of  KAPL. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  medallion, 
likened  Admiral  Rickover's  leadership  in  de- 
veloping the  nuclear  Navy  and  in  campaign- 
ing for  improvements  in  the  education  of 
American  youth  to  the  patriotism  and  dedi- 
cation of  Samuel  Wilson,  who,  during  the 
War  of  1812,  gave  the  symbol  of  Uncle  Sam 
to  America,  representing  a  people  who  love 
freedom  so  much  that  they  are  determined 
to  protect  it,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  free  men  everywhere. 

CITATION    IN     PART 

The  citation  read  in  part:  "Because  you. 
Admiral  Rlckover,  fought  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  United  States  of  America  against 
her  enemies  by  pioneering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nuclear  Navy,  which  now  acts  as 
a  mighty  deterrent  force  against  the  poten- 
tial aggressor;  because  you  became  the 
father  of  the  UJ3.  nuclear  Navy  through  your 
work  as  head  of  the  Naval  Reactors  Branch 
of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
as  head  of  the  Nuclear  Power  Division  of  the 
US.  Navy; 

"And  because  you  have  fought  valiantly  to 
establish  better  scholastic  standards  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers;  to  boost  Federal  aid  to 
public  schools,  collegee,  and  universities; 
to  do  away  with  frills  in  our  public  schools 
that  have  too  often  cut  into  academic 
subjects;  because  you  have  fought  to  give 
children  of  ability  unlimited  educational 
opportunities  so  that  America  will  be  educa- 
tionally ccxnpetltive  In  a  time  of  crisis;  be- 
cause your  ettorts  in  defending  American 
freedom  and  preserving  the  American  way  of 


life  by  fighting  for  better  education  for 
American  youth  have  reawakened  America 
to  her  great  national  purpose  as  expressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  we  present  you  the  Uncle 
Sam  Sesquicentennlal  Medallion." 


[Prom   Troy    (N.Y.)    Record,   Dec.    22.    19621 
Polaris    Sitbs    Make    Land    Safer 

Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  U.S.  Navy, 
father  of  our  nuclear  Navy,  reaffirms  the 
second  strike  strength  of  America's  sub- 
merged nuclear  weapon  potential  when  he 
says  that  the  Polaris  submarines  'make  the 
land  safer." 

Speaking  at  ceremonies  at  the  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory  in  Niskayuna 
where  he  received  the  Uncle  Sam  Sesqui- 
centennlal Medallion  from  Congressmen. 
Trl-cities  officials  and  the  Troy  Area  Com- 
mittee for  Uncle  Sam,  Admiral  Rlckover  said 
this  Nation's  Polaris  submarine  forces  does 
two  things:  "It  deters  attack  on  us;  also  it 
forces  an  aggressor  to  throw  his  missiles  on 
to  the  oceans  and  not  on  to  the  land,  where 
our  people  are." 

This  second  function  Is  not  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  American  public,  said  the 
Navy's  pioneer  of  submerged  nuclear  weap- 
onry. "Nearly  everyone  knows,"  he  said, 
"that  our  Polaris  submarines  constitute  a 
deterrent  to  war — that  an  enemy  attacking 
us  knows  that  he  will  inevitably  be  de- 
stroyed. But  there  is  still  one  other  point.  As 
long  as  this  deterrent  exists,  the  enemy  must 
first  find  and  attack  these  submarines.  •  •  • 
Therefore,  his  attack  must  be  launched  on 
the  oceans  and  not  on  the  land.  This  very 
important  fact  Is  not  understood  by  the 
American  public." 

There  is  no  overstatement  In  Admiral 
Rickover's  observation.  Certainly  an  enemy 
attack  against  the  continental  United 
States  would  be  laseless  unless  there  was  a 
first  attempt  to  sink  this  country's  nuclear 
submarine  fieet.  It  is  this  100  percent  sec- 
ond strike  power  of  the  Polaris  submarine 
fleet  that  helps  to  give  the  United  States 
superiority  over  the  Russians. 

The  submerged  Polaris  submarines,  each 
with  16  nuclear-tipped  missiles,  each  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  targets,  would  raze 
such  targets  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  before 
the  enemy  even  tries  to  hurl  missiles  at  the 
mainland.  It  Is  comforting  to  know  that  as 
long  as  our  hidden  Polarl*  platforms  con- 
tinue to  increase,  their  whereabouts  not 
known  to  a  potential  enemy,  we  have  a  deter- 
rent force  that  speaks  louder  than  words. 


TAX-FREE  POWER 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
read  a  very  fine  speech  given  by  T.  E. 
Roach,  president  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co., 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Pocatello  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  on  the 
15th  of  August  1962.  This  speech  aptly 
discloses  why  "Tax-Free  Power  Is  Not 
the  Answer." 

Mr.  Roach's  speech  concerns  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
marketing  area  to  southern  Idaho. 

To  spend  $100  million  of  the  taxpayers 
money  to  provide  subsidized  power  to  an 


area  now  fully  supplied  at  reasonable 
rates  is  totally  unwarranted.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  Mr.  Roach's  speech: 

Tax-Free  Power  Is  Not  the  Answer 

(Speech    by   T.    E.   Roach,   president.   Idaho 
Power   Co..   August   16,    1962) 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
Pocatello  chamber  membership  about  Idaho 
Power  and  about  problems  in  Idaho  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
your  various  businesses  as  well  as  Idaho 
Power  s.  Pocatello  comprises  an  important 
part  of  our  service  area  and  we  have  the 
same  concern  for  Its  growth  and  expansion 
as  each  of  you.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Idaho  Power  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Pocatello  Chamber  of  Commerce  since 
its  organization  and  has  had  an  active  part 
in  all  of  its  constructive  efforts.  We  are 
represented  in  Pocatello  by  Milt  Sargent, 
division  manager,  and  his  community  in- 
terest  is  well  known  to  you  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  currently  serving  as  vice 
president  of  the  chamber.  Before  him, 
Larry  Bralnard,  a  director  of  Idaho  Power! 
served  as  chamber  president  and  helped 
spark  special  Industrial  interest.  Before 
Larry's  time,  Don  Brown  and  others  have 
responded  to  all  Important  civic  calls.  Be- 
yond that,  our  industrial  development  de- 
partment under  Orland  Mayer  has  been 
active  over  more  years  and  spent  more 
money  In  that  field  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion in  the  State,  Including  other  chamben 
of  commerce  and  even  the  State  of  Idaho. 

This  Is  tangible  evidence  of  our  continu- 
ing  Interest  in  and  concern  for  the  impor- 
tance of  constructively  contributing  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  area. 

We  are  proud  of  our  almost  60-year  rec- 
ord of  never  letting  the  area  down  In  the 
assurance  of  ample,  low-cost  power  supply, 
no  matter  the  size  of  the  demand.  BecauM 
we  have  a  substantial  stake  In  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  State,  we  have  an  imderstand- 
able  concern  over  any  misinformation  that 
might  adversely  affect  the  area's  economic 
reputation  or  that  of  our  company. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  service  area  has 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  record  of  sound  and 
expanding  economic  progress — as  well  as  a 
phenomenal  Increase  In  power  supply  un- 
matched anywhere  In  the  West — we  hear 
with  some  regularity,  but  partlcxilarly  in  an 
election  year,  that  our  economy  is  decadent, 
and  the  only  cure  is  Federal  power.  In 
glowing  terms,  a  picture  is  painted  of  the 
great  industrial  development  and  prosperity 
that  will  accompany  the  introduction  of  a 
tax-free  power  supply. 

This  well-planned  effort  to  decry  and 
downgrade  the  economic  status  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  political  straw- 
man  is  a  disservice  to  the  area  and  gives  to 
outsiders  a  wholly  unwarranted  impression 
which  is  detrimental  to  constructive  efforts 
l>eing  put  forth  to  attract  new  business  to 
the  State. 

Are  these  pronouncements  accurate?  la 
Government  power  the  vital  ingredient?  The 
answer  is  clearly  found  in  a  direct  compari- 
son of  those  areas  which  have  been  served 
by  Bonneville  and  those  in  Idaho,  which 
have  been  supplied  with  power  by  taxpaylng 
enterprise.  Let  us  look  for  a  few  moments 
at  some  of  the  principal  yardsticks  which 
measure  the  economic  status  of  Idaho  with 
that  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

IDAHO  COMPARES  FAVORABLY 

1.  Unemployment  is  one  of  the  very  sen- 
sitive barometers  of  economic  health  and. 
on  this  point,  It  Is  enlightening  to  note  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  lists  36  areas 
of  substantial  vmemployment  in  the  North- 
west. Fourteen  of  these  are  in  Oregon,  In- 
cluding Portland;  16  are  in  Washington,  in- 
cluding Spokane  and  Tacoma;  and  only  6 
are   in   Idaho,   these   being  In   north   Idaho. 
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Mot  a  single  area  in  southern  Idaho  is  men- 

tiooed. 

glniiflcantly.  all  of  these  unemployment 
MMtreet  areas  are  within  the  Bonneville  mar- 
keting area,  and  you  who  are  familiar  with 
♦jie  nolh  Idaho  economy  are  aware  that 
beins  ^  ^*  Boimeville  marketing  area  has 
brought  Uttle  economic  comfort  to  it. 

3.  The  same  Department  of  Labor  figxu-es 
ghow  that  employment  in  nonagrlcultural 
eatabllshments  between  1950  and  1960  in- 
cxtaaed  19  percent  in  Idaho,  16  "4  percent  in 
Oregon,  and  only  6V2  percent  In  Washington. 

Even  In  the  category  of  "strictly  manufac- 
turing,"  this  same  Departnient  of  Labor 
gotirce  shows  the  gain  in  employment  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  was  38  percent  in 
Idaho,  25  percent  in  Washington,  and  6  per- 
cent in  Oregon. 

Thus,  from  an  employment  standpoint, 
Idaho  has  definitely  made  greater  progress 
than  either  of  our  two  adjoining  States  to 
the  west,  where  Bonneville  dominates  the 
electric  power  supply. 

3.  On  the  score  of  increased  per  capita 
personal  income,  Idaho  led  both  Oregon  and 
Washmgton  for  the  decade  1950-60  with  an 
Increase  of  43  percent  as  against  42  percent 
for  Oregon  and  40  percent  for  Washington. 
For  the  year  1961,  Idaho  was  up  3.2  percent, 
compared  to  Washington's  increase  of  2.7 
percent  and  Oregon's  1  percent.  These  fig- 
ures are  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

4.  That  Idaho  compares  favorably  with  our 
sister  States  to  the  west  In  value  added  by 
manufacture  Is  also  disclosed  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  report  for  1958 
(the  latest),  which  compares  the  5-year 
period  1954-58.  Here  Idaho's  percentage  of 
mcrease  was  35  percent,  or  double  Oregon's 
18  percent,  and  only  slightly  below  Washing- 
ton's 40  percent,  which  was  greatly  Influenced 
by  the  volume  of  work  at  the  Boeing  plant 
In  Seattle. 

5.  Another  sound  test  of  economic  health 
Is  comparative  debt  and  tax  levels.  Here 
again  Idaho  stands  out  with  a  State  bonded 
debt  per  capita  of  only  $9.88,  compared  with 
tlSl  for  Washington  and   tl88  for   Oregon. 

In  terms  of  annual  tax  burden  at  the  State 
level,  Idaho  again  finds  Itself  In  better  shape, 
with  total  1961  taxes  per  capita  of  $102, 
compared  with  Oregon's  $111  and  Washing- 
ton's $164. 

6.  In  the  7-year  period  1955-61  the  new 
Industries  locating  In  southern  Idaho  and 
eastern  Oregon  totaled  116.  They  furnish 
emplo3rment  to  approximately  5,500  people. 

We  do  not  have  comparable  data  for  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  on  a  statewide  basis, 
but  we  do  have  the  industrial  development 
record  for  Bonneville  over  the  past  10  years. 
TTiat  record  shows  in  10  years  Bonneville 
has  added  a  net  of  exactly  two  industrial 
customers.  They  lost  the  Kaiser  Altmiinum 
plant  at  Tacoma  and  added  the  Harvey 
Alumlniun  Co.  at  The  Dalles,  the  Haima 
Nickel  Co.  at  Riddle,  and  Anaconda  Alu- 
minum Co.  at  Columbia  Palls,  Mont.  The 
Harvey  and  Hanna  installations  In  Oregon 
were  Government-sponsored  projects,  whose 
output  goes  into  the  already  heavily  over- 
burdened Government  stockpiling  program. 

Certainly,  a  comparative  record  of  this  kind 
provides  no  warrant  for  deprecating,  down- 
grading, or  holding  up  to  scorn  the  economic 
and  Industrial  growth  of  Idaho  compared 
with  Oregon  and  Washington;  and  more  par- 
ticularly. It  does  not  demonstrate  that  tax- 
free,  subsidized  Federal  power  contains  with- 
in Itself  any  magical  formula  for  Industrial 
growth. 

Probably  the  most  accurate  and  positive 
comparison  of  economic  progress  is  found 
in  the  area  Increase  in  use  of  electric  power. 
Here  again  the  answer  is  crystal  clear  that 
by  this  yardstick  the  area  served  by  Idaho 
Power  has  made  greater  economic  progress 
than  either  Oregon  or  Washington.  In  the 
18-year  period   1943  to   1961,   Idaho  Power's 


average  load  has  increased  8><^  times,  while 
that  of  BonnevUle  has  increased  only  6 
times.  If  we  compare  only  the  last  10  years, 
Idaho  Power  Oo.'s  growth  has  been  260 
percent,  while  that  of  BonnevUle  in  the  same 
period  has  been  only  190  percent. 

This  evidence  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  so-called  cheap  Govern- 
ment power  Is  not  a  guarantee  of  industrial 
and  economic  grovrth — but  let  us  go  one  step 
further  and  see  If  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  is 
the  all-Important  consideration. 
industrial  power  rates 

Except  In  a  very  few  manufacturing  activ- 
ities, the  cost  of  power  represents  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  total  production 
costs.  The  exceptions  are  found  mostly  in 
the  fields  of  electrometal  and  electrochemical 
reduction,  where  cost  of  power  Is  an  appre- 
ciably greater  percent  of  total  cost.  Certain- 
ly, taxes  and  labor  costs  are  much  more  Im- 
portant and  controlling  in  most  Industries, 
and  particularly  those  furnishing  substan- 
tial employment  In  relation  to  power  needs. 

Over  35  percent  of  Bonneville's  output  goes 
Into  the  electrometal  and  electrochemical 
Industry,  and  of  this  amount  83  percent  goes 
into  the  production  of  aluminum.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  however,  there  has  been 
no  Increase  in  this  particular  field  except 
for  the  additions  of  Anaconda,  Harvey 
Aluminum,  and  Hanna  Nickel,  the  latter 
two  being  Govermnent-subsidlzed  under- 
takings. Moreover,  all  of  the  aluminum 
plants  are  now,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
operating  at  less  than  full  capacity.  Addi- 
tionally, these  types  of  industries,  requiring 
large  blocks  of  power  and  employing  com- 
paratively few  people,  do  not  contribute 
purchasing  power  in  projxwtion  to  their 
power  requirements,  as  compared  to  a  well- 
balanced  group  of  average  Industries.  It 
was  this  fact  that  caused  a  representative  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington  to 
comment,  "an  aluminvun  plant  takes  one 
miUlon  kilowatt-hours  of  power  to  keep  one 
man  busy  cracking  the  crust  in  potlines." 
Why  should  such  Industries  be  singled  out 
for  special  Government  subsidy  In  the  form 
of  tax-free  power? 

Closer  to  home  is  a  comparison  in  the 
electrochemical  field.  Over  the  past  10 
years,  the  quantity  of  electrical  energy  sup- 
plied by  Idaho  Power  to  FMC  has  increased 
4' a  times.  Victor  Chemical  Co.  at  Silver 
Bow,  Mont.,  on  the  other  hand,  started 
elemental  phosphorus  operations  with 
BonneviUe  power  in  1952,  and  despite  the 
availability  of  Bonneville's  rates,  has  not  in- 
creased its  operation  a  single  pound  beyond 
its  initial  capacity.  On  the  basis  of  this 
evidence,  what  Justification  is  there  for  the 
loose  and  generalized  statements  that  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized power  is  any  assurance 
of  industrial  growth  or  economic  prosperity? 
Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  points 
to  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion. 

On  the  subject  of  rates,  I  hope  it  will  be 
of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  tills  audi- 
ence to  know  that  the  rates  of  Idaho  Power 
for  large  industrial  operations  requiring  rel- 
atively large  quantities  of  power,  such  as  In 
the  production  of  elemental  phosphorus,  are 
substantially  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
taxpaylng  utility  In  the  United  States,  and 
approximately  the  same  as  the  rate  of  TVA 
for  this  type  of  service,  despite  the  inclusion 
In  our  costs  of  a  heavy  tax  load — a  burden 
not  carried  by  any  public  agency. 

GOVERNMENT    POWER    IS    SUBSIDIZED 

Bonneville's  freedom  from  taxes  and  ac- 
cess to  tax-free  capital  funds  represents  a 
direct  rate  advantage  of  48  percent.  If  Idaho 
Power  were  relieved  of  that  part  of  Its  costs, 
its  large  Industrial  rate  would  be  less  than 
that  of  Bonneville.  To  put  It  another  way. 
relief  from  that  tax  burden,  as  Is  enjoyed 
by  Bonneville,  would  permit  Idaho  Power 
to  lower  all  of  Its  rate  schedules  by  48  per- 
cent, or  with  that  annual  tax  relief  It  could 


pay  off  all  its  outstanding  bonded  Indebted- 
ness in  8H  years,  or  all  of  its  outstanding 
capital  securities  including  stocks  In  IIV^ 
years. 

Tax  exemption  would  be  flue  for  Idaho 
Power,  but  what  about  all  the  TarUnu  State 
and  local  functions  of  govemment  and 
school  operations  dependent  upon  tliat  tax 
money  for  support  of  these  eaaential  func- 
tions? 

tax  reventtes  are  vital 

Idaho  Power  is  today  the  State's  largest 
taxpayer,  with  its  payments  spread  over  27 
counties.  Sixty  percent  of  our  property 
taxes  go  to  the  support  of  our  pubUc  achool 
system.  As  one  editor  expressed  It  recently, 
'many  counties  In  Idaho  could  not  maintain 
their  services  without  the  property  taxes 
paid  by  Idaho  Power." 

Since  World  War  U,  Idaho  Power  has 
created  over  $300  million  in  new  taxpaylng 
property,  which  has  increased  its  annual 
State  and  local  taxes  from  $670,000  to  over 
$5  million  or  eight  times.  If  an  Industrial 
plant  prospect  came  along,  proposing  to 
spend  only  one  one-htmdredth  of  that 
amount  in  a  new  plant,  he  would  be  greeted 
with  open  arms  and  a  brass  band  by  all 
levels  of  government,  and  certainly  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  area;  yet  an 
investment  of  a  hundred  times  that  amount 
by  Idaho  Power  has  created  hardly  a  ripple 
in  these  same  circles.  Had  Bonneville  built 
these  power  facilities  with  taxpayers  funds 
instead  of  Idaho  Power,  not  one  dime  of 
additional  taxable  wealth  would  have  been 
created.  Local  and  State  taxes,  as  weU  as 
Federal  taxes,  presently  being  paid  by  Idaho 
Power  on  these  facilities  would  have  been 
added  to  your  tax  bill  instead. 

For  increased  power  facilities  over  the  next 
6  years,  we  expect  to  spend  another  $140 
million  of  taxpaylng  capital,  providing,  of 
course,  that  our  plans  to  create  these  new 
power  facilities  are  not  stymied  by  the  re- 
cent proposal  to  bring  BonnevUle  lines  and 
power  Into  the  area  to  take  away  from  Idaho 
Power  the  market  it  has  served  so  weU  over 
a  period  of  almost  50  years.  The  bringing 
of  BonneviUe  power  into  the  area  would,  of 
cotirse,  force  Uie  abandonment  of  much  of 
this  proposed  expenditure  and  correspond- 
ingly destroy  the  futxire  tax  revenues  it 
would  have  created. 

A    COSTLT    PROPOSAL 

To  bring  BonneviUe  lines  Into  this  area 
would  cost  a  minimum  of  $40  million — and, 
of  course,  to  develop  such  tax-exempt  power 
faculties  would  require  tax  money,  the  only 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
building  of  taxpaylng  electric  units. 

At  a  time  when  the  overaU  burden  of  State 
taxes  is  so  heavy,  when  Govemment  spend- 
ing Lb  mounting  at  a  rapid  pace,  when  ex- 
treme measures  are  being  proposed  to  insure 
every  possible  dollar  of  tax  collection,  and 
when  the  Pocatello  Chamber  itself  Is  spear- 
heading a  drive  for  a  sales  tax  to  ease  the 
burden  of  State  property  and  income  taxes — 
at  such  a  time  it  is  strange  indeed  to  hear  of 
proposals  for  spending  millions  upon  mUllons 
of  these  hard-to-get  tax  doUars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  tax-destroying  Federal 
power  empire  in  southern  Idaho. 

Even  more  strange  is  it  to  see  such  a  pro- 
gram being  proposed  for  execution  by  Bonne- 
ville, which  for  the  4  years  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  without  the  burden  of  taxes,  has 
lost  $40  million  in  its  operation.  It  is  re- 
liably reported  to  have  lost  another  $18  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended,  or  a  total 
loss  of  almost  $60  million  in  a  5 -year  period. 
Such  a  suggestion  evidences  a  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  economic  realities  of  the  Bon- 
neville financial  predicament  and  its  inade- 
quate power  supply  situation. 

IDAHO    IRRIGATION    WOULD    LOSE 

Not  only  would  such  an  action  do  great 
and  permanent  damage  to  the  present  and 
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future  tax  income  of  tbe  State — while  bene- 
fltlng  only  a  few  public  agencies  and  per- 
bape  a  blg^  oonnimptlon  Industry  or  two  by 
enabling  them  to  become  tax  evaders — but  It 
would  do  great  and  lasting  harm  to  the 
State's  irrigation  resources  and  future  ex- 
pansion. This  would  inevitably  follow 
from  the  substitution  of  Bonneville  as  the 
marketing  agency  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
power  at  rates  substantially  below  current 
Bureau  rates,  thvis  greatly  decreasing  the 
revenues  available  from  Biu-eau  power  sales 
and  earmarked  for  support  of  irrigation 
projects  In  the  area.  To  answer  that  no  con- 
cern need  be  felt  on  this  score  because 
Bonneville  would  assiune  that  responsibility 
la  small  comfort  in  the  face  of  the  already 
enormous  and  mounting  losses  reported  by 
Bonneville. 

Irrigation  benefits  cannot  be  paid  from  ad- 
mitted losses  by  Bonneville.  Hard  dollars  are 
needed — and  if  not  forthcoming  from 
Bureau  power  sales,  they  must  come  either 
from  Increased  payments  by  the  irrigators 
themselves  or  from  the  taxpayers  generally. 

Attempts  to  attach  irrigation  projects  to 
Bonneville  power  revenues  will  not  be  popu- 
lar nor  approved  by  our  neighbors  to  the 
west.  This  is  best  evidenced  by  the  refusal 
of  Congress  in  Just  the  past  few  weeks  to 
saddle  Bonneville  revenues  with  the  irriga- 
tion benefit  responsibility  of  the  Mann  Creek 
project  near  Weiser,  sponsored  by  Congress- 
woman  ProsT,  and  the  Baker  project  In  Ore- 
gon, sponsored  by  Congressman  Ullman. 
On  top  of  that,  Oregon's  leading  daily  news- 
paper— The  Oregonlan  of  July  29 — carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "Irrigation  Albatross," 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  gimmick  of  attaching  Irrigation  proj  - 
ects  to  Bonneville  power  revenues  in  order 
to  make  irrigation  feasible  cuts  at  the  heart 
of  the  BPA  rate  structure.  We  don't  know 
all  about  some  of  the  other  arguments  In  a 
minority  report  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee opposing  the  Baker  project  bill  and 
another  project  In  Idaho,  but  we  do  know 
that  saddling  of  these  projects  on  Bonneville 
reveniies  threatens  to  harm  the  entire 
Northwest." 

So  you  can  be  sure  that  Bonneville  cus- 
tomers in  Oregon  and  Washington  have  little 
interest  in  Idaho  irrigation. 

PRESENT   COORDINATION   BEST 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  power  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  designed  to  operate  for 
the  advantage  of  the  irrigator,  and  the 
maximum  irrigation  benefit  is  realized 
through  the  integration  of  that  system  with 
Idaho  Power's  interconnected  system.  This 
coordinated  operation  has  been  in  existence 
since  1923,  and  by  reason  of  a  recent  contract 
arrangement  has  provided  the  Bureau  with 
30,000  kilowatts  of  added  power  capacity 
for  the  further  benefit  of  the  irrigation 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Idaho  Power's 
coordinated  and  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  Bureau,  and  the  guaranteed  market 
we  provide  for  the  Bureau's  surplus  power  in 
the  summer  months,  Is  the  key  to  the  finan- 
cial soundness  and  payout  ability  of  many  of 
our  irrigation  projects — all  of  which  would 
be  destroyed  If  Bonneville  should  replace  the 
Biireau  as  the  marketing  agent. 

At  stake,  therefore,  is  not  only  existing  ir- 
rigation project  feasibility  but  also  that  of 
all  future  irrigation  projects  dependent 
upon  power  revenues  for  financial  aid. 

TEW  GAIN MANT  L06E 

What  argiunent  or  Justification  then  can 
be  advanced  tor  tirging  Bonneville  invasion 
of  southern  Idaho,  other  than  the  desire  of  a 
few  to  obtain  preferential  treatment  in  avoid- 
ing a  fair  share  of  the  taxes  that  Idaho  Pow- 
er  must  Include  in  its  costs,  and  which  the 
schools  and  other  necessary  local  agencies  of 
government  must  have  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  functions  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  State  and  its  people?  And  after 
all,  can  Bonneville  power  be  develojied  and 


supplied  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  an  inves- 
tor-owned company  such  as  Idaho  Power? 

To  be  sure,  Government  power  may  be  sold 
for  less,  but  does  it  reaUy  cost  less?  The  en- 
gineering design  of  a  hydroplant  requires  a 
precise  quantity  of  excavation,  concrete,  and 
man-hovirs  of  labor  no  matter  who  does  the 
building  and  who  owns  It.  Over  a  given  dis- 
tance of  transmission  the  same  miles  of  con- 
ductor, number  of  towers,  and  inan-ho\irs 
of  labor  are  required.  Irrespective  of  the 
owner.  When  it  comes  to  efflclency  in  build- 
ing or  operating,  I  think  the  record  is  clear 
that  Government  operation  of  anything  has 
not  been  done  as  efficiently  as  it  has  in  pri- 
vate business.  Nor  can  Bonneville  build  and 
operate  electric  facilities  as  efficiently  and 
economically  as  Idaho  Power.  Where  then 
is  it  possible  for  Government  costs  to  be  less 
than  those  of  private  business  operation? 
The  only  area,  of  course.  Is  in  the  privilege 
it  enjoys  of  avoiding,  as  part  of  cost,  the 
legitimate  and  necessary  taxes  we  must  all 
pay  as  our  share  of  supporting  Government 
functions,  and  the  taxes  evaded  by  any  one 
ol  us  must  be  made  up  by  the  rest. 

BONNEVILLE    HAS    NO   FIRM    POWER 

Not  only  is  Bonneville  unable  to  produce 
and  deliver  power  at  a  cost  level  less  than 
Idaho  Power — except  as  It  evades  Its  legiti- 
mate tax  obligation — but  It  has,  by  Its  own 
admission,  no  firm  power  for  sale.  In  Its 
most  recent  published  advance  program.  It 
shows  not  only  a  shortage  or  deficit  In  firm 
power  supply  In  Its  present  marketing  area 
of  200,000  kilowatts  In  1965  but  a  continu- 
ing and  growing  deficit  In  each  year  there- 
after, reaching  an  overall  deficit  of  1.3  mil- 
lion kilowatts  in  1970.  From  what  source, 
then.  Is  It  going  to  find  power  for  distribu- 
tion in  southern  Idaho  that  would  Justify 
spending  40  million  tax  dollars  for  transmis- 
sion lines  Into  this  area?  In  a  statement 
to  the  Bonneville  Advisory  Council  last  Oc- 
tober, Bonneville  Administrator  Luce  stated 
that  "we  are  short  on  firm  power  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  cannot  make  offerings  to  new 
Industries."  By  Its  own  figures,  and  by  the 
statements  of  Its  Administrator,  Bonneville 
has  no  dependable  power  to  offer  southern 
Idaho. 

Idaho  Power,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never 
failed  Its  service  area  in  the  adequacy  of 
power  for  any  need  and  any  quantity,  as 
witness  the  obligation  It  tooK  on  and  met  In 
supplying  the  rapidly  Increased  requirements 
of  PMC.  To  serve  this  load  alone,  Idaho 
Power  has  a  total  of  $40  million  of  taxpay- 
Ing  capital  committed. 

Not  only  has  Idaho  Power  met  all  power 
demands  today,  but  it  is  preparing  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  them  In  the  future  with  $140 
million  worth  of  added  taxpaylng  facilities 
in  the  6  years  ahead — that  is,  unless  Bon- 
neville's entrance  into  southern  Idaho  at- 
tempts to  substitute  tax-free  dollars  for 
Idaho  Power's  taxpaylng  dollars.  Inciden- 
tally, the  entire  aluminum  Industry  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  which  consumes  the 
lion's  share  of  Bonneville's  tax-free  power, 
actually  pays  less  State  and  local  taxes  than 
does  Idaho  Power  alone.  And,  if  you  took 
the  time  to  check  the  property  tax  records 
in  Bannock  and  Power  Counties,  you  would 
find  that  Idaho  Power  Co  's  property  tax  pay- 
ments were  over  three  times  that  of  our 
largest  consumer  of  electric  energy. 

What  southern  Idaho  needs  is  not  more 
tax-free  property  in  the  State,  but  more  tax- 
paying  businesses,  such  as  that  of  Idaho 
Power,  to  help  meet  the  ever-Increasing  reve- 
nue demands  of  our  schools  and  local  and 
State  government  units.  And  what  we  need 
at  the  national  level,  with  our  enormous 
Federal  debt  and  ever-mounting  cost  of  Fed- 
eral Government.  Is  a  curtailment  of  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  spending. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  appropriation 
committees  of  Congress,  when  the  facts  are 
presented  to  them,  will  not  look  with  much 
favor  upon  allocating  $40  million  of  your  tax 


money  to  Bonneville  for  a  wholly  ubtm>,^-- 
sary  transmission  line  which  can  onJhTTri 
to  the  already  large  annual  Bonneville  on 
erating  loss.  ^' 


CABINET  DEPARTMi^rr  OP  VET- 
ERANS'  AFFAIRS  IS  VITALLY 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Halperkj  « 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  days  of  this  1st  session  of  the  SSth 
Congress  I  submitted  a  bill,  H.R.  ngg 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  full  Cabinet 
rank. 

To  my  mind,  this  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant and  the  need  for  it  so  great  that 
I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  urging  early  hearings  and 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  now  has  the  bill  be- 
fore it  for  consideration. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  give  to 
the  new  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs full  jurisdiction  over  all  present 
functions  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  well  as  over  all  other  veterans' 
operations  now  handled  by  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

H.R.  1798  would  give  appropriate  rec- 
ognition to  the  fact  that  veterans  and 
their  families  now  constitute  almost  half 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  only  reasonable  that  the  Federal 
agency  which  perhaps  more  directly  af- 
fects the  lives  of  more  of  our  people  than 
any  other  should  have  equal  standing  in 
the  executive  branch  with  departments 
of  much  more  limited  scope  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Veterans'  Administration  programs 
and  operations  are  indirectly  linked  with 
the  economy  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

A  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
imder  a  Secretary  of  full  Cabinet  rank, 
would  put  the  operations  of  veterans' 
programs  on  a  broader  horizon  and  in 
closer  touch  with  existing  departments, 
which  would  unquestionably  prove  mu- 
tually advantageous  to  all  concerned, 
especially  to  all  those  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration serves,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  American  people. 

The  size  and  scope  of  VA  are  worth 
our  attention  as  we  consider  this  bill. 

With  176.000  employees,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  exceeded  in  size  only 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Post  Office  Department.  It  is  the  larg- 
est, by  far,  of  the  many  independent 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch. 

Consider  these  facts : 

First.  The  VA's  current  budget  of  $5.4 
billion  annually  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
budgets  of  the  Defense,  Agriculture,  and 
Treasury  Departments — and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  in  the  top  three  only 
because  it  makes  the  interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt. 

Second.  The  VA  provides  services  for 
22,275,000  veterans  and  their  families— 
a  total  of  more  than  81  million  people 
including  78.5  million  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  and  over  2.5  million 
suivivors  of  deceased  veterans. 


Third.  The  agency's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  operates  the  larg- 
est single  medical  program  in  the  world. 
Last  year  it  gave  41,500.000  days  of  hos- 
pital care,  costing  $875  million,  to  700,000 
veterans.  The  daily  average  of  patients 
receiving  hospital  care  was  114,000. 

Fourth.  The  VA's  network  of  169  hos- 
pitals is  the  largest  in  the  world.  VA  re- 
search staffs  are  engaged  In  6,800  sepa- 
rate medical  research  projects. 

Fifth.  Three  of  every  seven  men  and 
w«nen  who  win  medical  degrees  in  the 
United  States  receive  training  in  VA 
hospitals,  as  well  as  1  of  every  10  pro- 
fessional nurses. 

Sixth.  The  VA  handles  6  million  life 
insurance  policies,  with  a  face  value  of 
over  $40  billion. 

Seventh.  Under  the  VA  loan  program, 
there  have  been  6  million  home,  farm, 
and  business  loans  totaling  more  than 
$53  billion. 

Eighth.  The  agency  has  paid  disabil- 
ity and  death  compensation  to  more  than 
4,700,000  veterans  and  dependents. 

Ninth.  The  VA  operates  the  Nation's 
largest  guardianship  program,  involv- 
ing more  than  511,000  children  and  in- 
competent beneficiaries. 

These  are  only  a  cross  section  of  the 
vast  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  ubiquitous  nature  of  the 
agency's  role  is  not  properly  reflected  in 
its  present  status  as  an  independent 
agency. 

The  magnitude  of  the  administrative 
functions,  the  scope  of  interest,  as  well 
as  proper  recognition  of  America's  fight- 
ing men  and  their  families  more  than 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  early,  positive  ac- 
tion on  this  bill. 


BOARD   ON    PRESIDENTIAL   MEMO- 
RIALS IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  on  Presidential 
Memorials  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  '"hlch 
is  the  result  of  a  recent  request  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

This  new  Board  which  my  joint  reso- 
lution would  establish  would  serve  as  a 
screening  agency  for  proposals  for 
statues,  monuments,  and  other  struc- 
tures. Legislation  for  the  same  purpose 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by 
two  leading  Democrats,  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  and  our  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri     fMr. 

Jo  WIS] . 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  asked  that  this  leg- 
islation be  introduced  in  this  Congress 
and  explained  the  need  for  it  in  these 
terms: 

Memorializatlone  place  a  constant  demand 
on  park  land  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  There 
are  94  memorisJs  of  the  monument  or  statue 
type  already  existing  on  land  in  the  National 


Capital  Parks  Systena.  A  number  of  others 
have  been  authorized  but  not  yet  construct- 
ed. In  the  86th  Congress  alone  seven  public 
laws  were  enacted  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  memorials.  At  least  17  bills  were 
before  the  86th  Congress  and  8  before  the 
87th  Congress  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  memorials  on  parklands  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  Is  evident  that.  If  the  concept  of 
open  space  and  dignity  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  to  be  preserved  in  the  face  of  constant  pres- 
sures to  use  the  land  for  memorials,  sound 
guidelines  for  the  control  of  this  use  must 
be  formulated,  a  comprehensive  plan  must 
be  developed,  each  proposal  must  be  care- 
fully evaluated,  and  sound  criteria  must  be 
steadfastly  followed.  In  fact,  such  a  plan 
offers  the  only  assurance  that  sites  will  be 
available  for  future  memorials  that  in  all 
respects  merit  a  location  In  the  parks. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
Memorial  Board  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
critical  situation  which  confronts  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  System.  The  Board  will 
provide  an  effective  method  for  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  problem,  and  will  help  all 
concerned  to  view  the  numerous  proposals 
in  proper  perspective. 

The  debate  over  monuments  and  liv- 
ing memorials  is  not  a  new  one.  and 
the  merits  of  living  memorials  as  against 
memorials  in  bronze,  marble,  and  granite 
have  been  urged  for  centuries.  Long 
before  Secretary  Udall  recommended 
the  action  I  have  today  responded  to, 
the  philosophers  were  debating  the  issues 
involved. 

Marcus  Cato  is  reputed  to  have  said: 

I  would  rather  have  men  ask,  after  I  am 
dead,  why  I  have  no  monument,  than  why 
I  have  one. 

Pliny  the  Younger  considered  monu- 
ments "superfluous"  and  said  of  them 
that: 

If  our  lives  deserve  It,  our  memories  will 
endure. 

Euripides  held  to  the  view  that: 

The  monuments  of  noble  men  are  their 
virtues. 

Actually,  history  proves  that  through- 
out most  of  recorded  time  monuments 
and  living  memorials  have  been  about 
equally  popular.  The  Taj  Mahal  and 
the  pyramids,  the  fountains,  and  the 
monuments  are  visible  proof  of  the  popu- 
larity of  monuments  as  are  the  96  memo- 
rials of  the  monument  or  statute  type 
which  Secretary  Udall  has  called  our  at- 
tention to. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opera  houses 
and  theaters,  the  great  cathedrals  rep- 
resenting many  faiths  are  among  the 
more  enduring  and  significant  embodi- 
ments of  the  living  memorial  concept. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  Issues  which  are 
central  to  the  legislative  proposal  urged 
upon  the  Congress  by  Secretary  Udall 
are  important  to  our  time,  just  as  they 
have  been  considered  Important  by  every 
great  nation  In  the  world  throughout 
recorded  history. 

The  major  newspapers  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital,  as  well  as  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  newspaisers,  and  magazines  as 
well,  have  grovra  increasingly  critical 
of  the  memorials  proposed  by  Members 
of  Congress  for  our  past  Presidents  suid 
other  leaders,  and  the  suggestion  has 
been  increasingly  heard  that  living 
memorials  for  our  past  Presidents  make 


a  lot  more  sense  than  many  of  the  plans 
for  memorials  currently  being  pushed. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chelf],  has  pointed  out 
that: 

Unless  plans  for  a  living  memorial  or 
memorials  are  vigorously  pushed,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  will  be  overrun  with  statuary 
and  resemble  a  graveyard. 

At  the  same  time  he  introduced  legis- 
lation providing  that  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  shall,  with  its  various  facili- 
ties, such  as  auditoriums,  libraries,  and 
art  galleries,  be  a  living  memorial  to  all 
past  Presidents. 

In  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Daily  News, 
January  10,  1961,  Peter  Edson,  the  widely 
syndicated  columnist  for  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  proposal  to  combine  the  two  Roosevelt 
memorials  and  possibly  others  into  the  Cul- 
tural Center  was  a  somewhat  natural  de- 
velopment. It  has  met  with  a  generally 
favorable   response. 

"I  think  it  is  a  marvelo\is  idea,"  says  Rep- 
resentative Fkank  Tkompson,  clemocrat,  of 
New  Jersey,  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of 
the  Cultural  Center  authorization  legisla- 
tion. "I  think  It  would  provide  much  more 
appropriate  memorials  to  these  two  great 
men." 

One  other  criticism  frequently  given  to 
Washmgton's  cemetery  art  is  that  the  city 
is  already  too  full  of  monuments  to  the  past 
and  what  it  needs  is  more  recognition  of 
the  future. 

The  answer  to  this  offered  by  the  new  idea 
for  the  Cultural  Center  is  that  it  is  a  concept 
big  enough  to  honor  a  dozen  Presidents — 
or  all  of  them. 

Miss  Betty  Beale,  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  wrote  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  Evening  Star  of  January  13,  1961, 
that: 

Apro];>08  of  the  new  interest  in  making  the 
montmaent  to  PJ3.R.  a  living  memorial  by 
Incorpyorating  it  in  the  National  Culttiral 
Center,  Mrs.  Francis  Blddle  said  that  her  hus- 
band originally  had  suggested  making  the 
memorial  into  a  living  one  and  had  met  with 
objections  from  some  of  the   Congress. 

How  anyone  could  object  to  making  an 
auditorium  in  the  National  Cultural  Center 
a  memorial  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  greatest  words  engraved,  not 
on  some  outdoor  stones  for  a  comparative  few 
to  see,  but  on  the  walls  within  where  hun- 
dreds would  see  them  at  one  time  is  hard  to 
understand. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  on  the  Federal  City,  Rear 
Adm.  NeUl  Phillips.  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
some  time  ago  urged  that  one  of  the 
units  of  the  National  Cultural  Center  be 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  our  past 
Presidents. 

Additional  light  on  the  subject  of 
monuments  versus  living  memorials  may 
be  found  in  a  book  by  Camillo  Sitte,  a 
Viennese,  who  wrote  a  book  called  "The 
Art  of  Building  Cities."  It  was  trans- 
lated from  the  German  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  Charles  T.  Stewart.  Mr. 
Sitte  pointed  out  that: 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
procedvires  of  former  times  and  those  of 
today  rests  in  the  fact  that  we  constantly 
seek"  the  largest  possible  space  for  each  little 
statue. 

Mr.  Sitte  added  that  ancient  cities 
were  able  to  accommodate  the  many 
sculptured  treasures  that  still  testify  to 
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their  achievements  and  glory  because  the 
early  Greeks  and  Ramans — 

erected   their   moniiznents   by   the   sides   ot 
public  places  instead  of  In  the  center. 

In  addition  to  introducing  the  legisla- 
tion requested  by  Secretary  Udall  I  have 
added  to  it  two  amendments  of  my  own 
which  would  provide  living  memorials  to 
two  great  Democrats,  President  Woodrow 
Wil8(xi,  and  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Memorials  to  both  President  Wilson 
and  President  Roosevelt  ai'e  under  active 
consideration  at  this  time  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  by  Commissions  created 
by  the  Congress.  The  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Commission  was  given  a  con- 
gressional directive  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  to  consider  both  a  monument 
or  statue  form  of  memorial,  as  well  as  a 
living  memorial  to  President  Wilson. 

The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Conmilssion  recommended  a 
monument-type  memorial  which  was 
criticized  heatedly  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  such  derisive  terms  as  "instant 
Stonehenge."  and  "giant  bookends,"  and 
finally  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  last 
fall  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Leaders  in  the  move  to  reject  the 
"instant  Stonehenge"  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  were  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Roosevelt],  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
O'Neill  1.  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  . 

The  joint  resolution  I  have  introduced, 
the  text  of  which  I  shall  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  provides^that  one  of  the 
three  auditoriums  ot^^e  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  in  4(^h  lx)th  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested, would  be  built  on  the  27-acre  tract 
of  land  reserved  by  the  Congress  for  the 
F.DJl.  Memorial.  This  tract  of  land  lies 
between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  and  my  joint  resolu- 
tion further  provides  that  the  auditorium 
built  on  the  PJDJl.  Memorial  site  would 
be  known  as  the  Pianklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Festival  Hall  of  the  Performing  Arts 
in  recognition  of  President  Roosevelt's 
lifelong  interest  in  the  arts. 

I  make  this  proposal  for  the  following 
reasons:  The  complex  of  roads  which  are 
now  being  built  around  the  lO-acre  site 
set  aside  by  the  Congress  for  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  will  make  access 
to  It  by  foot  extremely  difficult  and 
hazaidous.  Tunnels  to  the  National 
Cultural  Center  may  have  to  be  provided 
to  accommodate  pedestrians,  just  as 
tunnels  are  already  in  the  works  to  ex- 
pedite and  make  safe  pedestrian  traffic 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  great  concentration  of  pedestrian 
traffic  at  certain  hours  when  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center's  three  auditori- 
luns  are  in  full  use  in  my  opinion  renders 
the  use  of  the  present  site  untenable  as 
the  location  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center. 

Shifting  the  National  Cultural  Center 
south  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  from  its 
present  site  north  of  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial would  still  keep  it  on  the  Potomac 
River,  and  has  the  added  advantage  that 


the  PJ3.R.  Memorial  site  south  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  is  not  contemplated 
as  a  location  of  a  bridge  and  road  com- 
plex such  as  is  certain  to  strangle  the 
National  Cultural  Center  if  it  remains  in 
its  present  location. 

Congress  was  not  adequately  advised, 
insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
and  I  have  gone  over  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
and  House  debates,  of  the  size  and  dam- 
aging effect  which  the  complex  of  roads 
now  being  built  around  and  under  the 
National  Cultural  Center  site  would  have 
on  the  National  Cultural  Center.  Nor 
do  the  printed  hearings  and  the  House 
and  Senate  debates  show  that  any 
thought  or  attention  wa^  given  by  the  ap- 
propriate officials  in  1958,  when  the  leg- 
islation was  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress,  of  the  impact  which  the  maze 
of  roads  surrounding  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  site  would  have  in  prevent- 
ing the  full  and  proper  development  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center 

My  joint  resolution  provides,  in  addi- 
tion, that: 

The  Congress  shall  determine  whether 
additional  auditoriums  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  shall  be  built  ( 1 1  on  the  site 
&et  aside  for  the  Franklin  I>elano  Roosevelt 
Memorial,  or  (2)  on  lands  ..djacent  to  or 
near  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  redevelopmenf  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  the  renewal  of  the  down- 
town business  district  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
where  existing  public  transportation,  restau- 
rants, shops,  and  business  firms  in  general 
can  best  serve  the  needs  of  those  attending 
the  art  programs  of  the  Natioual  Cultural 
Center,  and  the  Congress  shall  take  full 
recognition,  in  making  such  determination, 
of  the  long-established  practice  in  other  na- 
tions of  locating  their  theaters,  and  opera, 
ar.d  music  halls  and  auditoriums  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  districts  of  their  major  cities. 
The  lO-acre  site  set  aside  by  the  Congress 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  be 
utilized  for  the  Franklin  Delann  Roosevelt 
Memorial. 

The  new  uses  provided  by  this  section 
of  my  joint  resolution  for  the  sites  re- 
served by  the  Congress  for  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial,  and  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center,  will  make 
unnecessary  the  destruction  of  several 
independent  small  business  firms,  in- 
cluding the  nationally  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  Watergate  Inn;  will  render 
unnecessary  the  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  of  several  millions  of  dollars 
to  acquire  additional  lands  to  round  out 
the  present  National  Cultural  Center 
site;  and,  furthermore,  will  be  of  material 
assistance  in  implementing  the  Congres- 
sional understanding,  at  the  time  the 
National  Cultural  Center's  authorizing 
legislation  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  that  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  would  not  spend 
more  than  $650,000  in  acquiring  the  land 
for  the  National  Cultural  Center. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  House  Report  No. 
2623,  85th  Congress.  2d  session,  which 
accompanied  S.  3335.  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act,  and  particularly  to 
the  following  language  from  page  3  of 
such  House  report  which  was  filed  by 
the     gentleman     from     Alabama     IMr. 


Jones  I    for   the   Committee  on    Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives- 

The  site  selected  Is  in  an  area  of  street 
and  highway  development,  and  adequate 
routes  of  Ingres."*,  egress,  and  parking  arwu 
can  be  developed  as  the  plans  proceed.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  site  be  provided  by 
the  United  States,  which  would  be  the  only 
Federal  expense  nivolved.  The  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  estimates  the 
cost  ol  acquiring  the  additional  private  prop- 
erty  m  the  proposed  site  not  in  Federal 
ownership  a-  $650,000.  and  proposes  to  uti- 
llze  funds  appripriated  under  the  Capper 
Cramton    Act   for    that   purpose. 

It  is  reported  that  the  President 'will 
.shortly  submit  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  amend  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  in  a  nimiber  of  respects,  and 
that  he  will  also  include  a  budget  request 
for  $2  to  $3  million  to  purchase  the  lands 
required  to  round  out  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  site.  The  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  National  Cultural  Center  have 
indicated  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congiess  that  the  lands  which 
were  estimated  to  cost  $650,000  in  1958 
will  cost  more  than  3  times  that  sum 
on  today's  market.  There  have  been 
estimates  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  news- 
papers that  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $2  to  $3  million  to  acquire  the 
lands  needed  to  complete  the  present 
site  of  the  National  Cultural  Center  in 
order  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  design  of  the  architect 
Edward  D,  Stone,  and  inquiries  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  President's  budget 
request  will  include  between  $2  and  $3 
million  for  this  purp>ose. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  in  my  legisla- 
tion, is  to  swap  or  trade  the  uses  which 
the  Congress  has  provided  for  the  P.DJi. 
Memorial  site  and  the  National  Cultural 
Center  site,  thereby  saving  the  $2  to  $3 
million  in  appropriated  funds  which  the 
President  will  shortly  ask  the  Congress 
to  provide  to  round  out  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  site. 

What  is  needed.  I  would  suggest,  is  a 
bit  of  horse  trading,  for  here  a  good  trade 
could  be  made  which  would  benefit  every 
taxpayer  in  the  country. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  farmers  in 
Iowa  and  elsewhere  who  would  be  de- 
lighted to  come  to  Washington  at  tlieu 
own  expense  to  show  officials  how  tc 
make  such  a  swap  or  trade. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  bar- 
ter and  trade  was  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted way  of  doing  business. 

Our  tradition  and  our  history  is,  repletp 
with  trades.  There  is.  in  fact,  the  his- 
toric trade  of  a  number  of  items  of 
nominal  value  for  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan— certainly  one  of  the  more 
famous  barter  agreements  in  American 
history. 

If  our  leaders  find  it  impossible  to 
make  this  trade,  how  can  we  count  on 
them  to  work  out  our  counti-y"s  entr\ 
into  the  Common  Market  in  competition 
with  skilled  European  Economic  Com- 
munity traders? 

There  is  another  point  I  would  likr 
to  make  at  this  time,  and  that  is  that  thr 
National  Cultural  Center  site  is  several 
times  as  large  as  the  sites  of  the  famous 
memorials  to  Presidents  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  and,  in  addition, 
it  i.s  well  know  that  President  Roosevelt 
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himself,  despite  the  well-meaning  but 
mjgguided  efforts  of  some  of  his  friends, 
always  wanted  a  simple  memorial. 

Certainly,  the  10  acres  reserved  by  the 
Congress  in  1958  for  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  would  be  more  than  ample 
for  a  simple  memorial  since  it  is.  as  I 
say,  several  tim^es  as  large  as  the  sites 
of  the  Washington  Monument,  and  the 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  Memorials. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  site  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  has  been  very 
much  oversold,  for  because  of  the  road 
maze  which  is  being  built  around  it.  it 
is  the  worst  site  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
from  almost  every  point  of  view  for  the 
purposes  of  a  National  Cultural  Center. 

It  is  definitely  far  inferior  to  the  27- 
acre  site  reserved  by  the  Congress  for 
the  F.D.R.  Memorial,  for  if  located  on 
the  F.D.R.  Memorial  site  the  National 
Cultural  Center  would  be  in  a  parklike 
setting,  and  it  would  not  be  strangled  by 
a  maze  of  roads. 

The  present  National  Cultural  Center 
site  is  definitely  far  inferior  to  the  fed- 
erally owned  land  near  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Building  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  between  14th  Street  and 
15th  Street  which  was  the  site  of  one 
of  Washington's  finest  theaters  for  many 
years. 

It  is  definitely  inferior  to  the  site,  even, 
of  the  Capitol  Theater  at  1326  F  Street 
NW.,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  near  the 
city's  finest  restaurants  and  shops. 

Furthermore,  it  may  cost  as  much  as 
$3  million  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
this  definitely  inferior  site,  whereas  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees stated  that  it  would  not  cost 
more  than  $650,000  to  acquire  the  lands 
needed  to  round  out  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  site. 

With  the  present  road  complex  being 
built  around  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter site — a  road  will  even  run  directly 
under  the  National  Cultural  Center — 
this  site  would  be  a  bad  bargain  if  it 
did  not  cost  1  cent  of  appropriated  funds. 

The  Congress  should,  therefore,  ex- 
amine this  matter  thoroughly  when  it 
receives  the  budget  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  acquiring  additional  lands  to 
round  out  the  National  Cultural  Center 
site. 

The  third  major  provision  of  my  joint 
resolution  would  implement  a  proposal 
in  which  President  Kennedy  himself  has 
been  widely  reported  as  interested  in 
personally.  Several  of  his  top  aids 
have,  in  fact,  made  speeches  and  written 
letters  stating  that  the  President  strong- 
ly favors  the  establishment  of  a  national 
music  and  art  competition  and  prize,  and 
has  received  pledges  of  enough  private 
contributions  to  make  it  possible. 

Accordingly,  my  joint  resolution  would 
provide  for  such  a  national  music  and 
art  competition  and  prize,  which  would 
be  known  as  the  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  Music  and  Art  Competitions  and 
Prizes  in  recognition  of  President  Wil- 
son's well-known  interest  in  music,  par- 
ticularly, and  that  there  is  no  greater 
international  language  than  the  arts. 

The  finals  of  the  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  Music  and  Art  Competitions 
would  be  held  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  be 


limited  to  young  artists,  and  be  open  to 
young  artists  from  other  nations  under 
such  conditions  as  the  President  may 
establish. 

Van  CUburn,  a  young  Republican  from 
Texas,  achieved  international  recogni- 
tion and  fame  as  the  result  of  winning  a 
piano  competition  in  Moscow  at  which 
time  he  was  embraced  and  bussed  by 
Premier  Khrushchev. 

Personally,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  wait- 
ing until  young  American  artists  are  dis- 
covered by  Europeans  or  Russians  before 
they  can  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  leading 
concert  halls  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  are  mature  enough  as  a 
nation,  and  educated  enough  as  a  peo- 
ple, to  know  the  difference  between  a 
good  musician  and  poor  one, 

I  do  not  think  we  need  or  should  con- 
tinue to  rely  entirely  on  the  judgment 
of  ETuropeans  and  the  Russians  as  to 
what   is  good   or  mediocre   in  the  arts. 

We  do  not  have  to  have  "made  in 
Europe"  labels  on  our  automobiles,  house 
furnishings,  furniture,  and  clothes,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  have  an 
'approved  in  Europe"  or  an  "approved 
in  the  Soviet  Union"  label  on  our  young 
American  artists, 

Iowa's  college  and  university  music 
and  art  departments  are  just  as  good, 
and  often  better,  than  any  music  or  art 
conservatory  in  Europe. 

Our  symphony  orchestras  are  certain- 
ly better  than  European  symphony  or- 
chestras, and.  with  some  encouragement 
and  support  at  the  national  level,  such 
as  my  joint  resolution  would  provide, 
could  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  young 
performing  artists,  and  composers. 

American  art  museums  and  galleries 
could  perform  similar  functions  in  the 
encouragement  of  young  artists  and  the 
establishment  of  high  artistic  standards, 

American  libraries,  on  and  off  college 
and  university  campuses,  could  encour- 
age young  American  writers. 

That  our  symphony  orchestras,  art 
museums  and  galleries,  libraries  and 
our  colleges  and  universities  have  done 
really  so  little  in  these  areas  of  stimula- 
tion and  support  of  young  artists,  com- 
posers, authors,  architects  and  so  on 
should  be  a  cause  of  national  concern. 

However,  the  Congress  itself,  and  the 
White  House,  have  not  done  what  they 
could  or  should  in  this  matter,  and  you 
will  recall  the  words  of  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  1955  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union : 

In  the  advancement  ol  the  various  activi- 
ties which  will  make  our  civilization  endure 
and  flourish,  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  more  to  give  offlcial  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  the  arts  and  other  cultural 
activities. 

The  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts 
in  1938  was  given  a  major  program  to 
encourage  American  artists,  but  has 
failed  almost  completely  to  carry  out  this 
national  program  which  the  Congress 
authorized  at  that  time. 

The  National  Cultural  Center,  like- 
wise, was  given  broad  statutory  author- 
ity by  the  Congress  in  1958  to  encourage 
American  artists  in  the  field  of  the  per- 
forming arts  but  has  done  nothing  at 
all  in  this  area. 


The  White  House  has  become  so 
alarmed  by  this  failure  tliat  August 
Heckscher.  a  former  editor  of  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, and  now  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President  on  the  Arts  in  the  White  House 
Office,  wrote  to  our  distinguislied  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  iMr.  WisnallI  — 
see  Congressional  Recokd.  January  10. 
1963.  page  121— in  part  as  follows: 

Up  until  now,  we  have  not  had  the  per- 
."^onnel  or  the  organization  necessary  to  cre- 
ate such  a  festival  as  you  have  In  mind. 
The  National  Cultural  Center  would  seem  a 
normal  channel  through  which  this  could 
be  done — perhaps  workmg  in  cooperation 
with  the  President's  Consultant  on  the  Arts. 
I  do  hope  th.Tt  the  National  Cultural  Center 
will  begin  acti\itles  of  this  sort  even  before 
Us  buildings  are  completed. 

I  think  it  is  astounding  that  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  the  leader  of  the 
entire  free  world,  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration, which  has  received  inter- 
national acclaim  for  its  deep  and  abiding 
concern  with  the  arts  on  the  society 
pages  of  every  newspaper  in  the  world, 
should  lack  the  personnel  and  the  or- 
ganization necessary  to  an-ange  for  and 
hold  biennial  competitions  in  the  arts 
such  as  many  relatively  poor  nations  in 
Eui-ope  have  carried  on  for  decades. 

It  is  because  I  have  become  convinced 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  established 
competitions  in  the  United  States  to  rival 
those  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  which  a  number  of  young  Americaiis 
have  won  top  prizes  in  recent  years  that 
I  have  provided  in  my  joint  resolution 
for  the  President  Woodrow  Wilson  Music 
and  Art  Competitions  and  Prizes. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  text  of  my  joint  resolution  and  I 
invite  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  interested  in  these 
matters  to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
measure: 

H.J.   Res     181 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board  on  Presidential  Memo- 
rials in  the  Nation  6  Capital,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  created  a  Board  on  Presidential 
Memorials  In  the  Nation's  Capital  (hereafter 
In  this  Joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"Board").  The  Board  shall  prepare  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  the  Committees  of  the  Congress  broad 
criteria,  guidelines,  and  policies  for  memo- 
rializing persons  and  events  on  Federal  land 
of  the  National  Capital  Parks  System  through 
the  media  of  monuments,  memorials,  and 
statutes.  The  Board  shall  examine  each  pro- 
posal for  the  use  of  said  park  land  for  memo- 
rlallzation  purposes,  including  the  impor- 
tance of  the  person  or  event  concerned,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the  proposal. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of— 

( 1 )  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

(2^  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate: 

( 3 )  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration  if    the   House    of   Representatives; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts: 

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission: 
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(6)  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missionezB  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(7)  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  memberships  filled  by  the  President 
shall  be  as  follows:  one  for  a  term  of  one 
year;  one  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  one 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  President 
shall  appoint  successor  members  to  hold  of- 
fice tea  three  years,  and  shall  designate  a 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  its  Chair- 
man. The  members  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive no  salary  but  may  be  paid  expenses 
incidental  to  travel  when  engaged  in  dis- 
charging their  duties  as  members. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  at  least  one  of  the  auditoriums 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center  shall  be  built 
on  the  twenty-seven-acre  site  reserved  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Festival  Hall  of  the 
Performing  Arts",  In  recognition  of  the  life- 
long Interest  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
arts.  The  Congress  shall  determine  whether 
additional  auditoriums  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  shall  be  built  ( 1 )  on  the  site  set 
aside  for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial or  (2)  on  lands  adjacent  to  or  near 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  redevelopment  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  the  renewal  of  the  downtown  business 
district  of  the  Nation's  Capital  where  exist- 
ing public  transportation,  restaurants,  shops, 
and  business  firms  in  general  can  best  serve 
the  needs  of  those  attending  the  art  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Cultural  Center,  and 
the  Congress  shall  take  full  recognition,  in 
making  such  determination,  of  the  long- 
established  practice  In  other  nations  of  lo- 
cating their  theaters,  and  opera,  and  music 
halls  and  auditoriums  In  the  heart  of  the 
business  districts  of  their  major  cities.  The 
ten-acre  site  set  aside  by  the  Congress  for  the 
National  Cultural  Center  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  be  uti- 
lized for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President,  acting  through 
the  Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on 
the  Arts  in  the  White  House  Office,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center,  shall  arrange 
for  competitions  to  be  held  at  least  every 
other  year  to  be  known  as  "The  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  Music  and  Art  Competi- 
tions" in  each  of  the  major  fields  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  competitions  in  the  fields  of 
the  f>erformlng  arts  shall  be  held  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, and  the  competitions  in  the  other  major 
fields  of  the  fine  arts  shall  be  held  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts.  The  competitions  shaU  (A)  be 
limited  to  young  artists,  and  (B)  be  open 
to  artists  from  other  nations  under  such 
conditions  as  the  President  may  establish. 

(b)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on  the 
Arts  in  the  White  House  Office,  shall  estab- 
lish national  music  and  art  prizes,  to  be 
known  as  the  "The  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  Music  and  Art  Prizes"  which  shall  be 
awarded  with  suitable  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection with  "The  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Music  and  Art  Competitions,"  and  which 
may  include  other  benefits  in  addition  to 
monetary  awards  to  assist  outstanding  young 
artists  in  their  chosen  careers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  create  such  inter- 
agency committee  as  in  his  Judgment  may 
be  of  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  The  provisions  of  section 
214  of  the  Act  of  May  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  134; 
31  UJS.C,  sec.  691) ,  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
Interagency  committee  created  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(d)  The  Special  Consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Arts  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  shall  be  on  the  staff  of  the 


White  House  Office.  The  compensation  of 
the  Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on 
the  Arts  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $21,000  per 
ann\m;i. 

(e)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on  the 
Arts  in  the  White  House  Office,  shall  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the 
Capitol  Theater,  at  1326  P  Street  NW.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  Capitol  Theater  shall  be  available  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years  for  use  by  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  This  agreement  includes  an 
option  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  renew  for  a  like  period  of  time  or  until 
the  National  Cultural  Center  Is  built  and  In 
operation. 


January  2^ 


LARGEST    DEMOCRATIC    RALLY   IN 
GEORGIA  HISTORY 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  January  22,  1963,  in  Atlanta, 
1  week  after  the  inauguration  of  Geor- 
gia's young  and  vigorous  Governor,  Hon. 
Carl  E.  Sanders,  Democrats  were  called 
to  order  by  the  Georgia  Democratic 
Party  chairman,  J.  B.  Puqua,  at  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful  rally  since  the 
gathering  at  the  same  Biltmore  Hotel  to 
launch  the  candidacy  of  our  own  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  for  President. 

After  the  courts  entered  the  political 
arena  pursuant  to  the  Tennessee  reap- 
portionment case,  Georgia  Democrats 
were  required  to  hold  numerous  pri- 
maries and  were  faced  with  election  costs 
deficits.  They  bailed  themselves  out 
handsomely  in  this  response  keynoted 
by  a  call  for  party  unity  and  harmony 
by  Governor  Sanders. 

This  fine  address,  in  honor  of  Demo- 
crats and  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
tribute  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  should  be  entered  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Congress. 

I  add  a  personal  note  to  remind  all 
Democrats  in  America  that  party  unity, 
in  order  to  be  maintained,  must  be  a 
matter  of  meeting  each  other  halfway 
and  not  an  expectation  that  Georgia 
Democrats  abandon  all  their  behefs. 

The  address  by  Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders 
follows : 

We  meet  here  this  evening  in  a  spirit  of 
dedication,  and  rededlcation.  Dedication  to 
the  future.  And  rededlcation  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  founders  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Last  summer,  as  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  State's  highest  office,  I  promised  you 
and  the  other  Democrats  of  our  State  that 
I  would  work  for  a  strong  grassroots  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Georgia  stemming  from  the 
159  county  e.xecutlve  committees;  a  strong, 
continuing  governing  structure  wtlh  perma- 
nent rules  and  regulations;  a  majority  vote 
for  State  officers;  an  effective  voice  for  all 
voters  in  the  party  council*;  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  have  his  vote  counted  hon- 
estly and  fairly,  and  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  franchise  through  any  kind  of  trick- 
ery. 


As  the  titular  head  of  your  Democratic 
Party  at  this  great  occasion,  let  ua  rent* 
these  pledges  together. 

We  are  Democrats.  And,  my  friends  v. 
are  solvent  Democrats.  ' 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  tonight  that 
otir  party,  the  party  of  the  people  of  Qea 
gia.  Is  again  debt  free.    Let  us  keep  it  that 
way.  * 

We  support  the  Democratic  Party  it. 
nominees,  the  principles  of  Jeff eraon '  and 
Jackson. 

We  pledge— you  and  I— to  fight  within 
the  ranks  of  the  party  to  provide  leadership 
away  from  the  radicals,  reactionaries  and 
rabble  rousers  who  would  divide  and  deetroy 
our  party. 

This  is  a  time  for  unity — and,  never  be- 
fore  have  we  been  more  tmlted  in  what  our 
founder.  Thomas  Jefferson,  termed  "com- 
mon effort  for  the  common  good." 

By  your  presence  here  tonight,  we  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  we  are  tnie  to  the 
principles  of  our  founders  and  have  been 
tried  and  proved  in  times  of  trial  and  tribu- 
lation. 

As  loyal  Democrats,  we  will  not  support, 
we  will  oppose,  we  will  fight  vigorously,  any 
third  party  movements,  splinter  candidates, 
keepmg  the  nominees  off  the  ballot. 

Nor  will  we  tolerate  any  other  device, 
artifice  or  scheme  to  thwart  the  will  of  Geor- 
gia democracy. 

The  Democratic  Party  from  time  imme- 
morial has  been  the  party  of  the  people  In 
Georgia.  And  through  our  unified  effort* 
and  leadership,  it  will  remain  the  party  of 
the  people  in  Georgia.  We  will  not  see  our 
party  split  and  dissolved.  Instead,  it  is  our 
purpose  to  make  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Georgia  a  continuing,  vital,  vibrant,  respon- 
sive force  in  Georgia's  future.  The  need  to- 
day is  for  proper  perspective  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  true  values. 

Crippling  Internal  strife  will  wreck  a  State, 
it  will  destroy  a  nation. 

We  seek  today  In  Georgia,  as  patriots  have 
sought  throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
a  government  dedicated  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  a  Republic,  determined  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  our  people,  and  democratic  In 
its  effects. 

In  every  instance,  your  purpose  and  mine, 
is  to  place  with  the  Georgia  voters  at  home 
on  the  local  level  control  over  their  destiny 
to  determine  for  otu-selves  what  govern- 
mental policies  best  suit  our  needs. 

The  Democratic  platform  for  our  admin- 
istration during  the  next  4  years  can  be 
summed  up  in  five  words:  "better  govern- 
ment for  all  Georgians." 

The  new  political  day  which  has  dawned 
in  Georgia  has  brought  Into  the  light  the  In- 
formed citizen  who  thinks  for  himself.  It 
Is  to  this  man  and  to  this  woman  that  we 
now  must  appeal  for  support.  To  win  in  the 
future  we  must  sell  ourselves  and  our  plat- 
form The  time  has  passed  when  we  could 
take  victory  for  granted  solely  on  the  basis 
of  offering  ourselves  as  Democrats. 

To  insure  our  Democratic  position  of  lead- 
ership, we  must  offer  positive  programs  and 
qualified  candidates.  This  Is  the  only  kind 
of  an  appeal  which  will  gain  the  support 
of  the  people — one  made  to  their  reason, 
not  to  their  passions. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  eloquent 
summation  of  the  governmental  philosophy 
of  our  party  than  that  stated  by  Jefferson 
In  his  first  Inaugural  address. 

It  was  therein  that  he  called  for:  "Equal 
and  exact  Justice  to  all  men,  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, support  of  the  State  governments  in 
all  their  rights,  preservation  of  the  general 
government,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  person,  and  trial  by 
juries." 

Above  all  else,  Jefferson  possessed  a  vision 
of  free  government  few  a  llbA-ty-loving  peo- 
ple and   put  together   the  combination  of 
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tmrtoer*  and   craftsmen    who    founded    our 
nemocraUc  Party. 

It  remained  for  Andrew  Jackson,  however, 
to  mold  this  loose  force  into  a  disciplined 
Mlltlcal  party,  and  he  did  so  with  all  of 
?be  purpose  and  strength  with  which  he  had 
earned  public  acclaim  and  adoration  as  a 
colorful  mUlUry  hero. 

It  was  Jefferson  who  established  the  basic 
Democratic  phUosophy  of:  "Equal  rights  for 
all  and  special  privileges  for  none."  But 
it  was  Jackson  who  gave  voice  to  the  party's 
continuing  role  as  the  protector  of  the  little 
man  and  the  champion  of  the  underdog. 
"Old  Hickory  '  was  also  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  Democratic  Party  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  upholding  State  rights  and 
preserving  the  Federal  Union. 

No  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  observance  would 
be  complete  without  paying  oiu-  respect  to 
some  of  the  Republican  Party  leaders. 

Tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  cite  to 
you  our  Nation's  whole  history  In  making  a 
Judgment  on  the  unbroken  performance  of 
our  party  as  contrasted  with  the  failure  of 
its  competing  party. 

With  but  a  few  exceptions,  the  Republi- 
can king-makers  have  shown  a  consistent 
disposition  toward  patronizing  special,  self- 
ish interests  in  making  their  nominations. 
The  public  interest,  the  public  welfare  has 
been  relegated  to  the  rear  in  their  choices. 

After  the  great  war  in  1918,  It  was 
Hardinp.  Coolldge.  and  Hoover — a  complete 
failure  of  leadership,  stagnation  and  isola- 
tionism, trade  slackened,  unemployment  rose, 
our  defenses  went  to  pot.  Unbridled  hys- 
teria stalked  the  land,  innocent  people  suf- 
fered. Surk  depression  and  fear  gripped 
our  people.  The  American  people  paid,  and 
paid  dearly.  We  want  no  more  of  that  We 
want  no  more  of  the  slogans  which  never 
came  to  pass. 

Hungry  children  cannot  eat  slogans. 

Our  people  can  understand  that  it  took 
successive  Democratic  administrations  to 
recover  from  the  unparalleled  corruption  of 
the  Harding  era,  to  recover  from  the  "do- 
nothingness" of  "Silent  Cal,"  and  to  recover 
from  the  pathetic  leadership  vacancy  of  the 
Hoover  depression   days. 

Leaders  of  the  opposition  party  have 
shown  their  disposition  time  and  again  to 
offer  nothing  more  than  more  of  the  same. 

The  American  people  in  1960— the  Demo- 
crats of  California  In  1963— a.sslgned  that 
great  television  debater  and  good  loser. 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  to  a  secret  political 
graveyard  somewhere  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
They  sent  htm  to  that  mysterious  'Valhalla 
where  all  of  the  Jumbo  elephants  of  the  GOP 
go  after  their  defeat. 

In  this  new  day,  the  faces  are  different. 
but  the  ties  to  the  same  old  special  interests 
nre  the  same. 

Awaiting  In  the  wings  for  their  cues  arc 
three  triple  threats:  the  most  eligible  of  them 
all.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  suave  Barry 
Goldwater.  and  the  automaker-turned-Gov- 
ernor,  George  Romney. 

Every  voter  at  the  grassroots  can  under- 
stand this:  None  of  the  prospects  has  any- 
thing for  Georgia,  cares  anything  about  the 
South,  or  has  anything  to  offer  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  patrons  of  special  privilege 
who  served  up  Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Hoover 
arc  now  dishing  out  Goldwater,  Rockefeller, 
and  Romney,  "the  Rambler."  Nelson's  mak- 
ing all  the  noise,  Barry's  captivating  the 
college  boys. 

Yes,  my  friends,  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  are  proud  to  be  Georgians 
In  the  future,  Georgia  will  need — she  must 
have — militant  Democrats  who  value  their 
citizenship  and  party  membership  who  work 
at  both,  who  do  not  take  either  for  granted, 
and  who  recognize  and  appreciate  their 
responsibilities. 

I  challenge  every  loyal  Democrat  liere  t<->- 
nlght  to  stand  up  with  me  now  in  a  unified 
pledge  to  do  our  best  for  our  party,  for  our 
State,  and  for  all  our  people. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER'S  BOOK  'A 
STUDY  OP  COMMUNISM " 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchinckI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cit- 
izens of  these  great  United  States  are 
most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  go  to  bed 
at  night  and  sleep  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  no  agent  of  a  foreign  nation 
can  disturb  us  and  separate  us  from  our 
family  to  be  hauled  up  before  some  dic- 
tator's tribunal  on  some  trumped-up 
charge. 

This  situation  and  our  wholly  justi- 
fiable confidence  is  due  in  very  large 
measure  to  the  unrelenting  watchfulness 
and  ability  of  the  entire  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  60  minutes  of  each  and 
every  hour  of  each  and  every  day,  year 
in  and  year  out.  under  the  very  capable 
and  completely  dedicated  direction  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI. 
Words  at  my  disposal  are  entirely  in- 
adequate for  me  to  express  my  o"wn 
personal  appreciation  for  the  life  and 
dedicated  service  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in 
behalf  of  all  that  is  very  precious  to  each 
of  us  as  citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Hoover  dedicated  him- 
self to  all  that  is  good  and  precious  to 
each  and  every  American  citizen,  but  he 
has  recruited  and  surrounded  himself 
with  the  most  able  and  unselfish  men 
and  women  in  our  Nation  who  are  not 
only  unusually  well  trained  and  com- 
petent, but  who  are  also  deeply  inspired 
by  Mr.  Hoover's  personal  example  to 
maintain  the  same  high  standards  of 
service  to  our  Nation  that  he  demands 
of  himself. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  emphasize  my 
own  deep  personal  appreciation  for  the 
life  and  service  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  all 
the  personnel  under  his  supervision  in 
protecting  and  preserving  all  that  is  so 
precious  to  each  of  us  as  citizens  of  our 
great  United  States. 

Mr  Hoover  has  not  only  demonstrated 
his  ability  and  the  ability  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  countless  ways,  but  he  has  also 
been  willing  to  share  with  each  of  us  his 
knowledge  and  the  history  of  the  ideol- 
ogies which  are  constantly  trying  and 
seeking  to  undermine  and  destroy  our 
American  way  of  life.  Mr.  Hoover  is  the 
author  of  several  books  which  should  be 
"must  reading"  for  every  American,  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  titled  "A  Study 
of  Communism."  The  forces  of  commu- 
nism represent  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  We.  as  citizens  of  our 
great  Nation,  can  combat  these  evil 
forces  of  cummunism  only  by  being  well 
informed  as  to  how  they  work  and  by 
cooperating  fully  with  the  agencies  of 
our  own  Government. 

Mr.  Hoover  could  add  greatly  to  his 
own  personal  financial  wealth  through 
the  profits  and  royalties  on  his  books. 
But  such  a  course  would  be  completely 
foreign  to  the  policies  and  patriotic 
standards  of  devotion  Mr.  Hoover  has 


always  set  for  himself.  Consequently, 
any  and  all  profits  and  royalties  which 
would  accrue  to  Mr.  Hoover's  personal 
wealth  are  given  to  various  charities. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Hoover  receives  no  mone- 
tary benefits  from  his  books  and  receives 
only  the  deep  personal  satisfaction  of 
making  a  further  contribution  to  the  life 
and  best  interest  of  our  Nati<m. 

My  good  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 
H.  KL  (Bud)  Growl,  president  of  Radio 
Station  WAVI  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  his 
editorial  staff  have  not  only  brought 
Mr.  Hoover's  book  "A  Study  of  Commu- 
nism." to  the  attention  of  their  listening 
audience  cmi  numerous  occasions  but 
they  have  also  been  very  instrumental 
in  making  nearly  a  thousand  copies  of 
this  book  available  to  the  educational 
institutions  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  through 
some  of  our  patriotic  and  public  spirited 
citizens. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Berry,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  L.  M.  Berry  Co.,  which  produces 
and  publishes  the  "yellow  pages"  in  the 
telephone  directories  of  many  States  and 
communities  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
furnished  500  copies  of  "A  Study  of 
Communism"  to  the  University  of  Day- 
ton. We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  four 
imE>ortant  divisions  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  in  Dayton  Ohio,  and  each 
of  these  divisions  is  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  men  who  are  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  their  own  responsibilities  but 
who  are  also  dedicated  to  the  best  public 
service  in  behalf  of  our  area  and  the 
entire  Nation.  These  four  important 
divisions  of  General  Motors  in  Dayton — 
Frigidaire,  Delco,  Delco  Moraine,  and 
Inland — have  purchsised  and  furnished 
400  copies  of  "A  Study  of  Communism" 
to  the  Dayton  Board  of  Education,  and 
Radio  Station  WAVI,  through  its  presi- 
dent, H.  K.  (Bud)  Crowl.  has  provided 
an  additional  50  copies  of  this  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  book  to  the  Dayton 
Board  of  Education  for  use  in  our  Dayton 
schools. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  devoted  service,  work,  and  unselfish 
ability  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI 
in  behalf  of  the  best  Interest  of  our 
Nation  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thinking  citizens  at  every 
opportunity.  Likewise  the  willingness  of 
public  spirited  and  patiiotic  citizens  like 
Mr.  L.  M.  Berry,  all  the  personnel  of  the 
four  divisions  of  General  Motors  in  Day- 
ton, and  the  owners  and  management 
of  Radio  Station  WA'VI  in  Dayton  should 
be  appropriately  commended  for  making 
nearly  a  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
book.  "A  Study  of  Communism,"  avail- 
able to  the  educational  comm\mlty  of  our 
Dayton.  Ohio.  area.  The  reading  and 
study  of  *A  Study  of  Communism"  by 
the  youth  of  our  Dayton  area  cannot 
help  but  have  an  important  part  in  un- 
dergirding  and  strengthening  the  confi- 
dence, belief,  and  appreciation  of  our 
young  people  in  all  the  soimd  principles 
and  concepts  which  have  made  our 
United  States  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world. 

NATIONAL   PASSPORT  POLICY 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctthtis]  may  extend     this   country   have    an   economic   cycle  The  necessity  which  we  face  of  cma 

his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord.     which  is  closely  related  to  the  calendar  puting  on  some  set  period  of  time  nSii 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.    Is  there     year— they  are  paid  a  set  niunber  of  in  the  tax  system  an  inequity  which  b^ 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman    times  a  year,  bonuses  which  they  receive  heavily  on  those  whose  economic  liviwdo 

from  Ohio?                                                   are  annual  and.  generally,  the  calendar  not   correspond   to    12-month   periodL 

year  can  be  considered  their  econcnnlc  While  perfect  individualization  of  taxiiiur 

year  as  easily.    For  this  reason,  and  for     *-  — * ••-'-  ' —  *' '^ "-Auig 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Oovemment  should,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, encourage  our  people  to  travel. 
Close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
other  coiintries  of  the  world  and  a  deep- 
er understanding  of  the  world  can  be 
gained  for  this  coimtry  by  continuing 
and  Increasing  the  flow  of  American  vis- 
itors traveling  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Such  visitors  are  often  called  ambassa- 
dors of  good  will.  This  is  not  entirely 
correct,  however,  for  while  there  may  be 
certain  parallels  between  the  actions  of 
our  diplomats  and  our  traveling  Ameri- 
can public,  the  people  who  venture  to 
other  countries  on  their  own  have  a 
chance  for  the  type  of  person-to-person 
contact  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  ofB- 
cial  duties  of  the  diplomat,  are  im- 
matched.  Oui  visitors  abroad  have  the 
chance  to,  and  do,  make  the  close  per- 
sonal contacts  which,  more  than  any 
treaty,  can  insure  international  friend- 
ship. 

It  should  be  the  job,  then,  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  facilitate  in  every  way  the 
flow  of  Americans  to  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  where  people  are  anxious  to 
know  more  of  us  and  to  meet  us.  As  a 
step  in  that  direction,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
passport  p>olicy  and  to  reorient  the  ad- 
ministrative fimctions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  this  area  to  the  greater 
accomplishment  of  this  policy.  It  calls 
for  a  recognition  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  travel  upon  our  international  rela- 
tionships; it  seeks  a  minimization  of 
travel  restrictions  and  impediments. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  calls  for  an 
emphasis  on  travel  and  an  elimination 
of  the  burdensome  formalities  that  ac- 
company international  travel,  this  bill 
recognizes  the  clear  and  present  danger 
which  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy poses  to  this  covmtry  and  to  the 
free  world  and  it  makes  specific  provi- 
sion for  limitations  of  the  right  to  travel 
in  cases  in  which  this  would  work  to  the 
detriment  of  America  or  where  such 
travel  would  be  dangerous  to  the  indi- 
vidual. ~~ 

I  believe  that  much  can  be  done  to  en- 
courage Americans  to  travel  abroad  and 
make  the  kind  of  contacts  that  help  ce- 
ment a  free  and  harmonious  world.  This 
bill,  to  establish  a  national  passport  pol- 
icy and  to  establish  an  administrative 
mechanism  to  support  this  policy,  woiild 
help  us  achieve  the  goals  which  are  pos- 
sible through  friendly  international 
travel. 


AVERAGING  TAXABLE  INCOME 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiiri  [Mr.  CiniTis]  may  extend 
his  ronarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  taxpaying  citizens  of 


administrative  convenience,  the  func- 
tions of  tax  collection  revolve  around  the 
calendar  year. 

Certain  variations  from  this  are  al- 
lowed. Individual  or  corporate  taxpay- 
ers may  choose  a  different  12-month 
period  for  their  tax  year,  for  example. 
The  chance  for  such  variation  is  very 
small,  however,  for  those  whose  eco- 
nomic cycle  does  not  fit  into  a  12-month 
pattern.  In  many  of  the  creative  fields, 
one  income -producing  work  may  be  the 
product  of  5  weeks  of  labor  or  5  years. 
Ideally,  taxation  should  be  based  upon 
the  actual  economic  cycle  of  each  individ- 
ual taxpayer.  Practically,  even  though 
the  vast  majority  of  taxpayers  do  fit  into 
the  normal  12-month  economic  pattern, 
this  would  be  an  administrative  impossi- 
bility. 

There  should,  however,  be  some  provi- 
sion made  by  which  recognition  could 
be  given  the  fact  that  a  particular  tax- 
payer's economic  cycle  does  not  fit  the 
normal  pattern.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
provides  for  an  expansion  of  the  now 
very  narrow  provisions  by  which  a  tax- 
payer may  average  his  taxable  income. 
What  this  tax  averaging  mechanism 
does,  briefiy.  is  permit  one  who  has  a 
fiuctuating  income  from  year  to  year  to 
even  it  off,  for  tax  purposes,  over  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  Thus,  an  individ- 
ual might  make  only  $2,000  a  year  for 
4  years  while  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
from  which  he  eventually  will  realize 
$50,000  in  the  fifth  year.  He  would  be 
able  to  take  the  whole  $58,000  he  earned 
over  the  period  in  question  and  report 
for  tax  purposes  an  income  better  repre- 
senting the  return  for  each  years  work. 

The  bill  which  I  have  proposed  would 
do  that.  It  would  retain  the  idea  of  tax 
measured  by  yearly  income,  which  is 
necessary  for  administrative  purposes, 
but  it  would  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  in  spreading  back  peak  in- 
come over  the  years  in  which  it  was 
earned  and  thus  lessen  the  tax  disadvan- 
"Hage  which  faces  those  whose  income  is 
subject  to  fluctuation.  My  bill  is  based 
on  a  6-year  period.  If  an  individuals 
income  in  any  1  year  is  150  percent  of 
his  average  income  over  the  5  preceding 
years,  he  could  take  that  amount  over 
the  150  percent  and  spread  it  back  over 
the  preceding  years.  He  would,  in  ef- 
fect, reopen  his  returns  for  the  earlier 
years  to  report  an  additional  amount 
of  income  and  compute  how  much 
further  taxes  he  owes  on  the  previous 
years'  returns.  This  would  allow  him  to 
pay  at  a  much  lower  rate  in  our  grad- 
uated income  tax  schedule.  After  ex- 
ercising this  option,  he  would  then  have 
a  new  annual  basis  for  the  computation 
of  his  average  annual  income  and  he 
could  use  this  system  for  Income  averag- 
ing the  next  year  if,  once  again,  his 
income  amounted  to  150  percent  of  the 
average  of  his  5  immediately  preced- 
ing years'  income. 


is  not  possible  for  these  taxpayers,  per- 
mitting a  system  of  averaging  taxable 
income  would  be  of  real  benefit  in  over- 
coming  the  inequity  which  they  face 


NEW    PROCEDURE    FOR    CONGRES- 
SIONAL CONTEMPTS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recou. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  necessary  powers  of  this,  or  any 
other,  legislative  body  is  to  protect  itself 
against  acts  designed  to  undermine  and 
contravene  its  functions.  The  means  by 
which  the  American  Congress  protects 
itself  is  through  the  invocation  of  the 
contempt  procedure,  a  process  which 
calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  act  which  threatens  it  and  provides 
for  punishment  of  the  offender  either 
through  the  covu-ts  or  before  the  bar  of 
the  House  against  which  the  contempt 
has  been  directed. 

Most  contempts  today  arise  from  ac- 
tions of  those  called  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  as  witnesses.  These  ac- 
tions range  from  refusal  to  cooperate 
to  active  obstruction  of  the  committee's 
work.  There  is  no  need  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  our  committee 
structure  and  the  fact  that  the  detailed 
legislative  and  investigative  work  which 
is  done  by  the  Congress  is  accomplished 
through  committees.  This  is  all  clearly 
understood.  The  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  address  attention  is  the  procedure  by 
which  contempts  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  parent  body,  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  by  committees  which  have 
encountered  such  witnesses. 

At  present,  it  is  the  practice  for  the 
committee  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  act  of  contempt  to  serve  as  first 
judge  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee itself  which  reports  the  matter  to 
the  parent  body,  acting  at  once  as  victim 
and  prosecutor.  I  question  the  sound- 
ness of  this  form  of  proceeding  and  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  change  this 
procedure.  Basically,  this  bill  provides 
a  screening  committee  to  which  the  com- 
plaint of  contempt  is  brought  and  it  is 
this  screening  committee,  not  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  subject  to  the 
action  complained  of.  which  would  act  as 
the  agency  reporting  the  matter  to  the 
parent  body. 

This  new  procedure  commends  itself 
because  it  places  in  the  hands  of  an  im- 
partial body  the  investigation  of  the 
charge  of  contempt  and  does  so  in  a 
manageable  way.  Surely  the  House  or 
Senate  could  be  considered  impartial 
bodies  to  investigate  the  charge,  but 
considerations  of  time  prevent  this  and 
there  is  no  practical  way  in  which  out- 
side witnesses  could  be  heard  on  the 


Question  of  guilt  if  the  entire  House  or 
Senate  heard  the  matter.  There  is  real 
Question  if  the  committee  which  com- 
plains of  contempt  can  properly  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  im- 
partially weighing  the  evidence  to  deter- 
mine if  a  contempt  should  be  reported 
to  the  parent  body. 

This  committee  to  investigate  con- 
tempt charges  would  be  named  by  the 
presiding  oflBcers  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate respectively  and  would  serve  as  a 
special  committee.  The  committee 
would  have  seven  members  and  be  di- 
vided four  to  three  along  party  lines. 
The  creation  of  this  committee,  and  its 
operation  in  the  important  area  of  pro- 
tecting the  Congress  and  its  proceedings 
from  the  interference  of  those  wishing 
to  undermine  its  effectiveness,  would 
provide  a  strong  safeguard  of  the  rights 
of  those  charged  with  contempt  and 
would  make  more  meaningful  this  type 
of  protection  for  the  Congress. 


VISIT    OF     BETANCOURT    TO     THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rerord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing up  my  remarks  made  in  the  House 
on  January  10,  1963,  "Is  Venezuela 
Changing?"  I  would  again  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  scheduled  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  of  Venezuela,  Februai-y 
19  or  20, 1963. 

You  can  laelieve  Betancourt  is  coming 
to  the  United  States  and  will  be  received 
with  great  fanfare  and  ceremony.  He 
will  no  doubt  have  his  hand  out  for 
more  money  from  the  United  States  and 
more  areas  for  doing  business  with  our 
country. 

I  resent  this  visit  and  will  certainly 
oppose,  where  I  have  a  vote,  the  giving 
of  any  money  or  aid  to  Betancourt.  I 
will  do  this  just  as  long  as  he  retains 
control  of  properties  and  investments  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  investors.  I  believe 
this  is  the  time  when  President  Betan- 
court should  be  informed  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  that  any  aid  to  Venezuela 
will  be  based  upon  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican-owned property,  to  the  rightful 
American  investor.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  do  this  than  he  should  be  informed 
that  proper  compensation  should  be 
awarded  to  the  investors  of  all  this 
seized  property. 

I  shall  use  whatever  means  at  my 
command  to  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  when  any  legislation  comes 
to  it  and  a  vote  is  needed.  I  am  also 
sending  a  copy  of  this  statement  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  hope 
that  it  may  have  some  effect  on  him  and 
the  decision  he  will  make. 


UNESCO  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  12th 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  in  Paris,  November 
7  to  December  12,  1962,  produced  a  num- 
ber of  significant  results  from  the  stand- 
point of  U.S.  interests.  Along  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Congressman 
Harold  D.  Cooley,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Congressman  Chester  E.  Merrow.  of 
New  Hampshire,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  Conference  as  a  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation,  and 
I  feel  privileged  to  bring  several  obser- 
vations to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

In  my  sui-veillance  of  the  U.S.  mission 
to  UNESCO,  I  was  deeply  pleased  with 
and  inspired  by  the  excellent  leadership 
afforded  the  U.S.  delegation  by  Chair- 
man Lucius  D.  Battle,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary' of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  and  Vice  Chairman  George 
V.  Allen.  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO.  Their  very 
effective  team  included  Delegates  Mil- 
dred McAfee  Horton.  Walter  Kotschnig. 
John  H.  Morrow,  and  Alternate  Dele- 
gates Herbert  W.  Hill.  Eugene  Jacobson. 
Robert  A.  Kevan,  and  Joseph  B.  Piatt. 
The  accomplishments  of  our  UNESCO 
team  are  due  to  the  hard  and  effective 
work  of  each  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation. 

Early  in  the  Conference.  Mr.  Rene  Ma- 
heu,  of  France,  was  elected  Director 
General  of  UNESCO  for  a  6-year  term. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS 

I  should  first  like  to  emphasize  the 
highly  constructive  nature  of  this  Con- 
ference from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  time-con- 
suming procedure  and  long-drawn  de- 
bates, which  are  characteristic  of  all 
large  international  meetings,  there  were 
several  solid  and  very  important  achieve- 
ments. Assistant  Secretary  Battle,  in 
his  firm  and  businesslike  opening  speech, 
made  five  significant  points.  He  called 
for: 

First.  Reduction  in  the  number  and 
length  of  conferences  and  meetings 
called  by  UNESCO: 

Second.  Gradually  curtailing  subven- 
tions to  nongovernmental  organizations : 

Third.  Phasing  out  or  terminating 
UNESCO  support  to  major  projects,  in- 
stitutions, centers,  and  other  activities 
which  UNESCO  initiated  with  the  in- 
tention of  supporting  for  only  a  limited 
time; 

Fourth.  Eliminating  competition  with 
other  U.N.  specialized  agencies  and  dup- 
lication of  their  efforts:  and 

Fifth.  Abandoning  activities  such  as 
tendentious  publications,  and  those  sem- 
inars, meetings,  and  other  projects  which 
lead  to  polemics  rather  than  scholarly 
results. 

In  its  major  actions  the  Conference 
reduced  a  proposed  budget  which  threat- 
ened to  exceed  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
A   highly   dubious  plan  for  financing  a 


major  new  operation  completely  outside 
previously  accepted  priorities  was 
dropped.  The  usual  Communist  efforts 
at  political  exploitation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion's program  and  of  the  Conference 
itself  were  contained  and  largely  de- 
feated. Finally,  positive  steps  were 
taken  toward  a  much  needed  revision  of 
the  procedures  of  the  Secretariat. 

I  regard  as  highly  significant  the  ini- 
tiative taken  by  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Conference.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  always  given  UNESCO 
and  its  program  the  priority  of  attention 
necessary  to  place  us  in  a  position  to 
lead.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
U.S.  Government  had  planned  for  the 
meeting  with  great  care  and,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  U.S.  positions,  had  drawn 
widely  upon  experts  from  many  agencies 
and  organizations,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  The 
U.S.  determination  to  bring  this  work  to 
fruition  produced  results. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  progress  achieved  at  this 
Conference  is  only  partly  secured.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  consolidate  pi-es- 
ent  gains,  we  must  continue  to  give 
UNESCO  affairs  the  attention  they 
merit.  Only  thus  will  the  constructive 
steps  initiated  at  the  12th  General  Con- 
ference be  followed  by  the  necessary 
subsequent  steps.  And  such  persever- 
ance is  essential  if  we  are  to  earn  and 
maintain  the  complete  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  our  world  neighbors. 

MAJOR   ISSUES   AND    OUTCOMES 

Political  issues:  The  Conference  was 
complicated,  as  exi>ected,  by  Soviet  bloc 
attempts  to  gain  p>olitical  advantage 
from  the  proceedings.  These  attempts 
were  outweighed  by  the  efforts  of  free 
world  delegations,  including  our  ov^ti, 
which  succeeded  generally  in  defeating 
So\1et  moves  to  turn  program  discus- 
sions into  propaganda,  and  succeeded 
specifically  in  defeating  Soviet  bids  to 
seat  Communist  China  and  to  admit  five 
Communist-front  organizations  as  ob- 
servers to  the  Conference.  A  Soviet 
draft  amendment  to  have  non-United 
Nations  members  admitted  by  a  simple 
majority  "on  report  of  the  Executive 
Board"  was  also  voted  down. 

The  Soviet  bloc,  in  attempting  to  dis- 
tort the  1963-64  program  and  budget, 
pursued  the  usual  lines  of  emphasizing 
large  youth  conferences  and  festivals, 
pressing  semantically  and  out  of  con- 
text the  subject  of  disarmament — with 
its  ready  appeal  to  uncommitted  and 
underdeveloped  countries — reiterating 
cliches  on  coloniahsm — a  subject  which 
today,  outside  the  Communist  bloc,  has 
little  relevance. 

An  energetic  Cuban  effort  to  scrap  the 
successful  working  agreement  between 
UNESCO  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  was  soundly  defeated. 

The  Executive  Board  was  enlarged 
from  24  to  30  members,  in  recognition  of 
the  expanded  UNESCO  membership.  In 
the  election  of  the  18  new  members  to 
fill  Board  vacancies — 12  of  which  were 
caused  by  expiring  terms — the  Soviet 
bloc  w£«  able  to  pick  up  only  one  new 
seat.  This  30-member  Board,  which  su- 
pervises the  UNESCO  program  between 
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seaalaaa  of  the  biennial  general  confer- 
eoce.  now  haa  three  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries rcprcaeuted— U.S.8JI.,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania. The  Cuban  nominee  for  Board 
membership  received  the  fewest  votes  of 
all  the  candidates. 

pmocxAic  issues 

The  budget  ceiling:  A  major  issue  of 
the  General  Conference,  if  not  the  major 
issue,  was  the  challenge  for  the  UNESCO 
program  of  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment decade.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  U.N.,  in  designating  the  1960's  as  the 
decade  of  development,  called  upon  each 
member  agency  of  the  U.N.  family  for 
bold  and  imaginative  thinking  to  bring 
about  a  reorientation  of  effort,  wherever 
required,  to  meet  the  needs  of  economic 
and  social  development.  In  the  case  of 
UNESCO,  there  was  much  to  be  done 
in  accomplishing  this  redirection.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  educational  development 
was  recognized  by  the  Conference,  and 
that  that  recognition  is  reflected  in  the 
program  for  the  coming  biennium. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  reorient 
UNESCO's  program,  it  had  become  ap- 
parent to  the  United  States  and  to  other 
countries  that  a  number  of  marginal  ac- 
tivities should  be  eliminated  to  provide  a 
sounder  basis  for  future  growth  in  the 
most  essential  areas.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
persuaded  the  executive  board  to  recom- 
mend to  the  General  Conference  a  $38 
million  budget  ceiling  for  the  biennium 
1963-64.  a  17-percent  increase  over  the 
preceding  bieimium.  This  was  in  con- 
trast to  the  Director  General's  $40.8  mil- 
lion budget  recommendation,  which  was 
supported  by  most  of  the  developing 
countries.  The  Conference,  after  con- 
siderable debate  and  deliberation,  voted 
to  adopt  a  $39  million  budget,  a  com- 
promise in  which  the  United  States  con- 
ciwred.  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  certain  unforeseen  man- 
datory budget  increases  in  the  personnel 
field. 

The  Nubian  Moniunents  campaign. 
Another  major  issue  of  the  Conference 
arose  over  the  means  of  financing  the 
campaign  to  save  the  monuments  of 
Nubia — in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
the  Sudan — threatened  with  inundation 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
Aswan  High  Dam.  The  United  States 
vigorously  opposed  the  proposal  that 
UNESCO  contribute  some  $30  million 
plus  interest  for  the  preservation  of  the 
temples  of  Abu  Simbel  with  funds  to  be 
obtained  by  the  Organization  through 
bank  loans  and  repaid  by  means  of  as- 
sessments against  member  states  as  part 
of  future  regular  budgets. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the 
voluntary  campaign  through  contribu- 
tions of  $2.5  million  in  Egyptian  pounds 
for  the  preservation  of  lesser  temples 
and  the  equivalent  of  $1.5  million  for 
archeological  expeditions  to  the  areas. 
President  Kennedy  has  also  signified  his 
willingness  to  request,  at  the  proper  time, 
congressional  authorization  to  use  the 
equivalent  of  $6  million  in  U.S. -owned 
Egyptian  pounds  for  preservation  of  the 
cluster  of  monuments  on  the  Island  of 
Philae.  where  work  cannot  be  begun 
until  the  new  level  of  the  Nile  has  been 
fixed. 


The  U.S.  delegation  to<*  the  position 
that  a  special  project  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  Abu  Simbel  undertaking  should 
not  become  a  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  UNESCO,  thus  receiving  priority 
over  the  program  for  educational  devel- 
opment, as  would  automatically  occur 
in  resorting  to  a  bank  loan.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  mandatory  program  was  re- 
jected by  the  Conference,  but  it  was 
agreed  that  renewed  efTorts  should  be 
made  by  UNESCO  and  member  states 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  through 
voluntary  contributions.      j 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ISSUES 

In  addition  to  reorienting  its  program 
to  the  challenge  of  the  UJ^.  development 
decade,  the  United  States  recommended 
that  UNESCO  make  a  thorough  review 
of  its  administrative  and  management 
capabilities.  The  review,  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  help  of  outside  experts, 
would  study  UNESCO's  organization, 
personnel  practices,  methods  of  opera- 
tion, and  management.  This  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  major 
step  toward  increased  operational  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  The  results  of 
this  study  should  insure  that  UNESCO 
is  fully  equipped  for  the  tremendous 
tasks  we  want  and  expect  it  to  assume 
for  the  remainder  of  the  development 
decade. 

The  Conference  also  agreed  to  recon- 
sider the  respective  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretariat,  the  executive  board,  and  the 
General  Conference.  The  present  aline- 
ment  of  functions  results  in  an  exces- 
sively long  General  Conference  session — 
5  weeks — each  biennium.  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  complicated  by  a  heavy 
traffic  of  member  state  proposals  im- 
perfectly screened  under  present  provi- 
sions. Our  delegation  felt,  rightly  I 
believe,  that  a  healthy  climate  of  inter- 
national give  and  take  should  be  possible 
with  less  lost  motion. 

OTHER    ACCOMPLISH MKNTS 

UNESCO  has  already  made  great 
progress  in  bringing  together  many 
countries  for  consideration  of  their  edu- 
cational needs.  In  line  with  educational 
priorities  of  the  Unj^ted  Nations  develop- 
ment decade,  the  Conference  approved 
the  establishment  in  Paris  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Educational  Plan- 
ning, a  stepped-up  attack  on  illiteracy, 
and  expanded  experimental  programs  in 
educational  techniques  and  school  con- 
struction designed  to  cut  costs  without 
sacrificing  quality. 

The  new  International  Institute  for 
Educational  Planning,  which  met  with 
the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  the  Conference,  will  help 
fulfill  an  urgent  need  when  it  comes  into 
being  July  1.  Responding  to  the  growing 
demand  from  developing  coiuitries,  it 
will  assist  these  countries  in  devising 
educational  planning  techniques  and  in- 
tegrating them  with  national  economic 
and  social  planning. 

The  initiative  of  U.S.  scientists  led  to 
Conference  approval  of  an  effort  to  de- 
velop international  cooperation  in  scien- 
tific hydrology  leading  to  an  Interna- 
tional Hydrologic  Decade  beginning  in 
1965.    An  intergovernmental  meeting  in 


January  2^ 

1964  will  adopt  an  international  program 
in  scientific  hydrology.  At  the  same 
time,  UNESCO  will  offer  fellowships  and 
organize  training  courses  so  that  a  wide 
range  of  countries  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  once  it  is  adopted 
With  all  that  the  United  States  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  we  know  that  it  wiU  take  more 
than  one  nation  or  bloc  of  nations  to  at 
tain  this  goal.  It  can  be  achieved  only 
by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  nations 
So,  too.  with  the  pressing  problems  of 
ignorance  and  poverty  which  still  plague 
mankind.  UNESCO  has  played  and  will 
continue  to  play  a  central  role  in  solving 
these  problems.  Advances  were  made 
at  this  Conference  toward  eliminating 
marginal  activities  and  refocusing  the 
program  to  permit  the  attaimnent  of 
maximum  progress  toward  UNESCO's 
goal,  but  there  is  much  more  to  be  done 
We,  in  the  United  States,  can  contilbute 
to  the  worthy  goals  of  UNESCO  by 
recognizing  the  imjwrtance  of  this 
unique  organization  and  giving  it  the  full 
measure  of  support  which  it  deserves 
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BIPARTISAN  GROUP  OF  124  HOUSE 
MEMBERS   SUPPORT  ANTI-BACK- 
DOOR SPENDING  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
on  behalf  of  123  Members  and  myself^ 
representing  both  political  parties.  I  have 
requested  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
House  Resolution  57  and  other  compan- 
ion anti-back-door  spending  resolutions. 
A  copy   of  my  letter  requesting  this 
hearing,    together   with    the   names   of 
Members  joining  in  support  of  such  a 
hearing,  follows. 

Meanwhile.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
it  certainly  seems  fair  and  proper  when 
so  many  of  its  Members  are  requesting 
it  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
this  proposal.  If  so,  I  am  confident  that 
the  majority  sentiment  is  in  favor  of 
such  a  change  in  rules  of  the  House  so 
that  no  bills  containing  language  au- 
thorizing loaris  or  advance  contractual 
obligations  which  ultimately  becomes  a 
charge  on  the  Treasury  would  be  in  order 
unless  reported  by  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  appropriations. 

Five  House  Members  have  indicated 
their  support  of  this  resolution  since  the 
letter  was  transmitted.  The  text  of  the 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNma)  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W,  Smith, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  thU 
letter  is  to  request  a  hearing  on  H.  Ree,  57 


and  other  companion  resolutions  to  change 
House  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
so  that  any  language  in  bills  authorizing 
loans  or  advanced  contractual  obligations 
which  ultimately  become  charges  on  the 
Treasury  would  not  be  In  order  lor  House 
consideration  unless  such  bills  were  reported 
by  the  committee  having  Jurisdiction  over 
appropriations. 

Such  a  resolution  to  change  the  House 
rules  has  the  Joint  bipartisan  support  and 
sponsorship  of  119  House  Members.  Of  these 
119  Members,  93  are  introducing  a  similar 
resolution  to  House  Resolution  57  and  the 
balance  of  26  Members  have  authorized  me 
to  list  their  names  as  supporting  it  The 
complete  list  of  these  Members  Is  appended. 

Also  there  are  12  other  Members  who 
Joined  me  In  the  87th  Congress  In  urging 
this  change  of  rules  and  I  am  confident 
these  Members  will  likewise  want  their 
names  Included  as  active  supporters  of  this 
resolution. 

When  a  total  of  119  House  Members  of 
both  political  parties  have  taken  affirmative 
action  in  support  of  a  resolution  It  certainly 
would  seem  that  the  Rules  Committee  should 
feel  some  obligation  to  allow  the  House  It- 
self to  consider  this  proposal. 
Respectfully, 

Thomas  M    Pelly, 
Rcprescntatiie  in  Congress. 

Members  Joining  in  Support  or  House 
Resolution  57 
Hon.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt.  Hon.  Bruce 
Alger,  Hon.  John  B,  Anderson,  Hon.  Leslie 
C.  Arends.  Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook,  Hon. 
James  C.  Auchincloss.  Hon.  William  H. 
Avert.  Hon.  Walter  S.  Baring.  Hon.  William 
H.  Bates,  Hon.  James  F.  Battin.  Hon,  Prank 
J.  Becker.  Hon.  Page  Belcher,  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Bennett.  Hon.  E.  Y.  Berrt.  Hon.  Jackson 
E.  Betts.  Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Brock.  Hon.  James  E.  Bromwell.  Hon.  James 
T.  Brothill,  Hon.  Donald  C.  Bruce.  Hon, 
John  W.  Byrnes,  Hon.  Eleord  A.  Cederberg. 
Hon.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth.  Hon.  Harold  R. 
Collier.  Hon.  William  C.  Cramer,  Hon, 
Olenn  Cunningham,  Hon  Paul  B.  Dague. 
Hon.  Steven  B.  Derounian,  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Dehwinski.  Hon.  Samuel  L  Devine.  Hon. 
Robert  Dole.  Hon,  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn.  Hon, 
John  Dowdy,  Hon.  Thomas  N  Downing. 
Hon,  Robert  F,  Ellsworth.  Hon,  Paui. 
Pindley,  Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher,  Hon.  Gerald  R. 
PORO,  JR  ,  Hon.  Ed  Foreman,  Hon.  James  G. 
Fulton, 

Hon.  J.  Vaughan  Gary.  Hon.  Mu.ion  W. 
Glenn,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Hon. 
George  A.  Goodling,  Hon.  Robert  P.  Griftin, 
Hon  H.  R.  Gross,  Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Gurnet,  Hon.  James  A  Haley, 
Hon.  DiTRWARD  G.  Hall,  Hon,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  Hon.  Jambs  Hahvet,  Hon.  Ralph 
Harvey,  Hon,  A.  S.  Herlong.  Jr.  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Hoeven,  Hon.  Walt  Horan.  Hon. 
Prank  J.  Horton,  Hon.  Craig  Hosmer,  Hon. 
Edward  Hutchinson,  Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen, 
Hon,  August  E,  Johansen,  Hon.  Charles 
Rapeb  Jonas,  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Kilburn.  Hon, 
Carleton  j.  King.  Hon.  John  C.  Kunkel, 
Hon.  John  Ktl,  Hon,  MELv^N  R,  Lairo,  Hon. 
Delbert  L.  Latta.  Hon.  Glenard  P,  Lipscomb, 
Hon.  Robert  McClort,  Hon.  Willlam  M.  Mc- 
Culloch.  Hon.  CLirrotD  G.  McIntire,  Hon. 
Robert  T.  McLosket,  Hon.  Clark  MacGrecor, 
Hon.  William  S.  Mailllabd.  Hon.  Dave  Mar- 
tin. Hon.  Charles  McC  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Hon, 
Catherine  Mat,  Hon,  Robert  H.  Michel,  Hon. 
WiLLUM  E.  Miller,  Hon.  Willlam  E.  Min- 
shall,  Hon.  Arch  a.  Moore,  Jr.,  Hon.  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton.  Hon.  Anches  Nelsen,  Hon, 
Hjalmar  C,  Nyoaakd,  Hon,  Harold  C.  Ostee- 
TAG.  Hon.  Ono  E.  Passman,  Hon.  Thomas  M, 
Pelly,  Hon.  John  R.  Pillion,  Hon.  Alrander 
PiRNiE,  Hon.  Richard  H.  Porr,  Hon.  Albert 
H.  QuiE. 


Hon.  Charlotte  T.  Reid.  Hon.  Ben  Reitel, 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes,  Hon.  R.  Walter 
RiEHLMAN.  Hon.  Howard  W.  Robison.  Hon. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Hon.  Katharine  St. 
George.  Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberc.  Hon. 
Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  Hon  Harry  R.  Shep- 
PARD,  Hon.  Don  L  Short.  Hon.  Garner  E 
Shriver,  Hon.  Eugene  Siler,  Hon.  John  M. 
Slack,  Jr.  Hon.  H.  Allen  Smith,  Hon 
Howard  W.  Smith,  Hon.  M.  G.  (Gene)  Snt- 
DER,  Hon.  K.  W.  (BILL)  Stinson,  Hon. 
Charles  M.  Teague,  Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thom- 
son, Hon,  Thor  C,  Tolletson,  Hon.  William 
M,  Tuck.  Hon.  James  B.  Utt,  Hon,  William 
K,  Van  Pelt.  Hon.  Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr  . 
Hon.  J.  Ernest  Wharton.  Hon.  William  B. 
WiDNALL,  Hon.  John  Bell  Williams.  Hon. 
Bob  Wilson.  Hon.  Arthur  Winstead,  Hon. 
John  Wydler.  Hon    J    Arthur  Younger. 


THE  CONGO:  A  CASE  STUDY  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  POLITICAL  EX- 
PEDIENCY 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  The  recent  history  of 
the  Congo  situation,  Mr,  Speaker,  can 
best  be  described  as  a  sori-y  mess.  I  find 
little  to  rejoice  in  from  this  country's 
quiet  resignation  to  the  United  Nations 
actions  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  Even 
less  to  our  credit  is  the  active  support 
given,  in  contradiction  to  the  American 
ideal  of  self-determination,  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  state  of  Katanga. 

Even  the  remarks  of  the  outstanding 
scholar  of  our  day  in  the  world  of  African 
affairs.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  The  same  people  who  have 
praised  this  distinguished  American  in 
the  past,  have  now,  when  it  suits  their 
lieeds.  ignored  his  pleas.  The  fact  that 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  answer 
directly  and  publicly  the  points  made  by 
Dr.  Schweitzer  is  a  lucid  commentary  on 
the  bankruptcy  of  their  stctions. 

Presumably  the  Katangan  question  is 
now  settled  by  force  of  arms,  and  Presi- 
dent Tshombe  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  a  provincial  government. 
Considering  the  past  episodes,  I  feel  less 
than  sure  that  this  will  be  the  case,  now 
that  the  same  self-serving  champions  of 
anticolonialism  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent have  begun  to  demand  Mr. 
Tshombe's  head.  A  case  study  in  inter- 
national political  expediency  appears  to 
have  been  deliberately  prepared  for  fu- 
ture historians,  as  the  following  editorial 
in  the  January  7.  1963.  edition  of  Bar- 
ron's National  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly  so  vividly  ix)lnts  out : 

Discrace  in  the  Congo — The  UNrrED  States 
Has  Betrayed  Both  Its  Interests  and  Its 
Principles 

A  good  diplomat,  so  the  old  sa\ing  goes. 
Is  a  man  who  Is  willing  to  lie  for  his  country. 
By  this  definition,  more  ancient  than  hon- 
orable, the  United  Nations  and  those  who 
speak  in  Its  name  have  displayed  an  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  duty.  Despite  eyewitness 
accounts,  later  confirmed  by  independent  in- 
vestigation, the  U.N.  stubbornly  denies  that 
ita  troops  ever  committed   atr(x;itles  In  the 


Congo.  In  a  newly  published  book,  "To 
Katanga  and  Back,"  Dr.  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien,  who  led  the  U.N."s  abortive  assault 
on  EUsabethville  In  September  IMl,  debunks 
the  official  version  of  what  happened  as  a 
hisiorlcal  inaccuracy  which  puts  the  U.N. 
in  every  sense  in  a  false  position.  False  lit- 
erally, first  and  worst  of  all."  In  the  latest 
outbreak  of  fighting,  the  global  organization 
h.16  rallied  to  its  customary  standard  of 
truth.  Last  week  frontline  correspondents 
for  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press  In- 
ternational and  Reuters  bitterly  protested 
to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  against  U,N. 
•censorship  and  duplicity." 

By  word  and  deed  alike,  the  U.N,  thus  has 
flouted  what  the  Founding  Fathers  called 
"a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind." Tlie  same  contempt  for  Western 
values  haa  spawned  the  naked  aggression 
against  Katanga,  a  lawless  act  to  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  ita  en- 
during shame,  has  become  an  accomplice. 
The  aim  of  the  unholy  alliance,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  told.  Is  to  unite  the 
Congo  under  a  central  government  which, 
possessed  of  the  wealth  of  Katanga,  will  be 
viable  and  friendly.  The  facta,  however, 
suggest  otherwise.  First,  to  Judge  by  even 
the  censored  communiques,  sabotage  has 
erupted  throughout  the  breakaway  province; 
If  It  persists,  the  hoped-for  rewards  of  con- 
quest may  go  up  in  smoke.  More  to  the 
point,  the  Congolese  regime,  which  no  longer 
commands  a  majority  In  Parliament,  happens 
to  be  not  pro- Western  but  pro-Communist. 

As  a  policy,  then,  the  war  on  Katanga  Is 
ill  advised.  It  is  also  wholly  Immoral.  For 
while  the  State  Department  haa  a  con- 
veniently short  memory,  a  few  observers  still 
recall  that  U.N,  troops  were  stationed  in 
Katanga  only  upon  the  conditional  conaent 
of  the  local  authorities.  Each  of  the  three 
U.N,  military  moves  thus  waa  launched  In 
clear-cut  violation  of  a  solemn  pledge. 
Moreover,  despite  the  best  efforta  of  bland 
apologists  to  obscure  the  iaaue.  nobody  can 
seriously  doubt  that  Katanga  enjoys  as  great 
a  right  to  Independence  and  to  the  frulta  of 
Its  labors  as,  let  us  say,  Burundi  or  Upper 
Volta.  On  this  score  we  have  the  testimony 
of  a  resident  of  Africa  for  nearly  50  years,  a 
man  named  Albert  Schweitzer.  Wrote  Dr. 
Schweitzer  in  an  angry  letter  to  the  Premier 
of  Belgium :  "It  la  Inconceivable  that  we  find 
in  our  day  a  foreign  nation  at  war  with  Ka- 
tanga in  an  effort  to  force  it  to  pay  revenues 
to  the  rest  of  the  Congo.  Reason  and  Jus- 
tice demand  that  thla  foreign  state  (l.e.,  the 
United  States)  and  the  United  Nationa  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Katanga's  territory 
and  recognize  and  respect  In  future  the  In- 
dependence of  this  country," 

For  over  2  years,  to  be  axire.  Justice  and 
reason  have  been  in  short  supply  In  Ltepold- 
viUe,  Washington,  and  New  York.  In  July 
i960  when  Belgian  rule  came  to  an  iin timely 
end,  the  newly  created  RepubUc  of  the 
Congo  plunged  Into  an  orgy  of  rapine  and 
destruction.  In  the  circumstances  President 
Moise  Tshombe  of  Katanga,  from  his  capital 
at  Elisabethvllle,  declared  that  he  waa  seced- 
ing from  chaos.  He  proceeded  to  set  up  a 
separate  state  of  his  own — one  which,  how- 
ever, held  the  door  open  to  a  Congo  con- 
federation. Instead  of  grasping  this  offer, 
the  United  Nations,  which  sent  troops  to  the 
Congo  to  restore  law  and  order,  determined 
to  expand  and  pervert  its  original  mission. 
Gradually  it  made  Its  primary  objective  the 
ending  of  the  so-called  Katangan  secession. 
In  September  and  December  of  1961.  heavy 
fighting  broke  out  in  Elisabethvllle.  To  the 
end  of  his  life.  Dag  Hammarskjold  held  that 
the  action  wa^  purely  defensive.  We  now 
know,  from  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  that  the 
code  name  for  that  offensive  was  Op>eratlon 
Smash. 

Smash  has  remained  the  UJI.  aim.  Last 
•August  U  Thant  devised  his  famous  plan  for 
Congo    unification.     Under   it   Katanga    was 
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to  turn  over  halt  of  Its  mineral  revenues 
and  its  military  forces  to  tbe  central  govern- 
ment. In  ntum,  the  Congo  was  to  get  a 
new  federal  constitution  piirporting  to  give 
Katanga  aome  measure  of  autonomy.  In- 
stead of  allowing  peaceful  negotiations  to 
proceed,  however,  the  UJJ.  threatened  to  em- 
ploy eccmoinic  sanctions  or  force  if  Tshombe 
failed  to  come  to  terms.  Last  month  UJf. 
arms  were  furtho:  strengthened,  and  the  first 
shot  became  only  a  matter  of  time.  Now, 
citing  proTOcatlcms  which  recall  those  staged 
by  AdoU  Hitler,  the  UJT.  has  launched  what 
one  correspondent,  with  unconscious  Irony, 
has  called  a  blitEkrleg,  not  only  against 
KUaabethTllle,  but  also  against  Katanga's 
great  mining  installations  at  JadotviUe  and 
KcdwesL 

■quii^Md,  thanlfs  to  n.S.  generosity,  with 
armored  can  and  rocket-firing  Jets,  the  U.N. 
troope  may  well  gain  their  objectives.  Vlc- 
torj,  however,  is  likely  to  yield  bitter  fruit. 
For  the  defenders,  as  they  have  threatened, 
have  begun  to  destroy  the  mining  and  smelt- 
ing properttea;  powerlinee  have  been  sabo- 
taged, bridges  blown  up,  and  other  strategic 
facilities  crippled.  Last  Friday,  Union 
ICinlere  cloeed  down  all  its  installations  in 
Katanga.  Xven  if  the  mines  escape  complete 
destmcUon,  their  future  in  a  Congo  unified 
at  gunpoint,  under  the  authority  of  the  dis- 
credited, Ootnmunlst-leaning  central  gov- 
ernment of  CyrlUe  Adoula,  seems  dubious  at 
best. 

F<w  whatever  Washington  may  choose  to 
pretend,  both  the  Leopold ville  government 
and  the  UJT.  forces  on  the  scene  are  ac- 
tively hostile  to  Western  Interests.  Ethio- 
pian troops,  Barron's  has  learned,  have  com- 
pelled residents  erf  EUsabethvllle  to  hang  on 
their  walls  pictures  of  the  late  Red-tainted 
rabble-rouser.  Patrice  Lumumba,  and  to  Join 
the  Lumumbist  party.  T7JT.  correspond- 
ents disclose  that  Indonesian  paratroopers 
who  spearheaded  last  week's  advance  were 
accompanied  by  their  Soviet  instructors 
(does  anyone  recall  the  Russian  technlcans 
in  Cuba? ) .  As  for  the  Adoula  regime,  it  has 
allowed  Conuniinlst  embassies  in  Ltopold- 
vlUe,  closed  by  Its  predecessor,  to  reopen. 
In  recent  months  the  Soviet  diplomatic  corps 
has  increased  from  10  men  to  100,  while  the 
Russian  ambassador,  according  to  one  VS. 
diplomat,  has  been  acting  as  if  he  was  run- 
ning the  show.  The  war  In  Katanga,  sajrs 
the  State  Department,  alms  to  keep  com- 
munism out  of  the  Congo.  While  the  face- 
less men  at  State  may  be  the  last  to  learn 
the  sorry  truth,  conununlsm  even  now  Is 
flourishing  in  African  soil. 

The  wisdom  of  UJ3.  policy  thus  is  obscure. 
Its  total  lack  of  principle  Is  all  too  plain. 
On  this  score  Barron's  rests  its  case  with 
Albert  Schweitzer.  "The  colonial  empire  of 
the  Congo  no  longer  exists.  There  are  left 
two  distinct  branches  of  this  empire  com- 
posed of  peoples  and  tribes  who,  from  the 
time  of  colonialism  forward,  have  opposed 
each  other.  Neither  of  these  two  parts  of 
the  Congo  has  rights  vls-a-vis  the  other 
part;  neither  has  obligations  toward  the 
other.  They  are  •  •  •  absolutely  independent 
entities.  It  follows  that  no  war  waged  by 
one  of  the  above  parties  against  the  other 
tor  purpose  of  subjugation  has  the  slightest 
Justification  in  law.  It  also  follows  that  no 
foreign  state  can  pretend  to  liave  the  right 
to  subject  one  pmrt  of  the  Congo  to  the  other 
part."  By  supporting  the  assault  on  Katan- 
ga, the  Kennedy  administration  has  Jeo- 
pardized U.S.  security  and  ccMnpromlsed  U.S. 
traditions.  One  day  it  will  be  called  to 
strict  account. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  1  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, January  21, 1  introduced  a  bill,  HJR. 
2400,  proposing  new  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Park  in  Benzie  and  Leelanau 
Counties,  within  Michigan's  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

I  am  as  convinced  and  as  determined 
as  ever  in  my  opposition  to  such  legisla- 
tion as  S.  2153.  and  the  revision  thereof, 
S.  3528.  which  were  bills  introduced  in 
the  87th  Congress.  Those  bills  proposed 
to  create  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  on  a  basis  which  would  be  far 
too  broad  and  sweeping  in  scope,  which 
would  be  unnecessarily  expensive,  and 
which  would  deprive  and  take  from  pri- 
vate owners  important,  vested  property 
rights  without  just  compensation. 

For  too  long  a  time  now,  the  threat  of 
such  sweeping,  destructive  legislation  as 
S.  2153  and  S.  3528  has  been  hanging 
like  an  ominous  cloud  over  the  Sleeping 
Bear  region.  This  cloud  has  severely  de- 
pressed the  economies  of  Leelanau  and 
Benzie  Counties.  It  has  brought  serious 
hardship  to  a  nvimber  of  families. 

Realizing  the  diflBculties  which  con- 
front many  of  my  constituents.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  this  prolonged 
Sleeping  Bear  controversy  be  brought  to 
a  head  and  resolved  in  this  ses.sion  of 
Congress. 

After  much  deliberation  and  study. 
and  after  may  discussions  with  constitu- 
ents, I  believe  that  HR.  2400  sets  forth 
sound  and  reasonable  guidelines  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  park  in  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area. 

Even  though  legislative  action  on  this 
subject  will  pitjbably  be  considered  first 
in  the  Senate,  I  believe  that  introduction 
of  this  particulsu:  bill  at  this  time  can. 
and  should,  serve  two  important,  useful 
purposes: 

First.  By  contrast.  H.R.  2400  will 
sharply  focus  attention  upon,  and  un- 
derscoi^  again,  the  serious  inequities 
and  fundamental  defects  in  the  earlier 
legislation;  and 

Second.  I  earnestly  believe  and  hope 
that  this  new  bill  will  point  the  way  to 
a  speedy  and  sensible  solution  of  this 
controversy  on  a  sound  basis  that  can 
bring  the  benefits  of  a  national  park  to 
the  many,  with  the  least  possible  dam- 
age and  disruption  to  the  fewest  people. 

The  principal  and  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  my  bill  and  the  earlier 
legislation  are  as  follows : 

First.  Acreage  is  reasonable.  Under 
my  bill,  H.R.  2400,  the  park  area  would 
comprise  about  37,000  acres,  and  would 
include  North  Manitou  Island.  Of  the 
77,000  acres  designated  in  the  earlier 
proposal,  my  bill  would  include  about 
23.000  acres. 

The  area  of  the  park,  as  proposed  in 
my  bill,  would  conform  more  closely  to 
the  original  recommendation  submitted 
in  1959  by  the  Advisoiy  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks. 

The  size  would  also  compare  favorably 
with  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore — 


26,666  acres — and  with  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore — 28,500  acres. 

Second.  Confines  park  to  imdeveloped 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline  area.  My  bill 
would  include  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes, 
the  D.  H.  Day  State  Park,  and  all  the 
land  and  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  to 
the  soutli  thereof  which  lies  west  of 
Highways  M-109  and  M-22,  except  Em- 
pire, down  to  and  including  the  Benzie 
State  Paik.  Accordingly,  my  bill  would 
accomplish  the  purposes  which  have 
been  proclaimed  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  that  is,  to  preserve  for  posterity 
the  beautiful  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  as 
well  as  a  significant  portion  of  the  di- 
minishing undeveloped  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  lofty  and 
worthwhile  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished without  including  expensive, 
highly  developed  inland  lake  areas. 

My  bill  woiild  include  the  North  Mani- 
tou Island,  which  was  excluded  by  the 
earlier  legislation.  That  beautiful  is- 
land— which  is  one  of  the  Sleeping 
Beai's  two  cubs — is  largely  undeveloped 
and  it  could  be  acquired  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  Those  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  future  needs  for  camping 
and  recreational  opportunities  should  be 
interested  in  having  this  area  set  aside 
now,  instead  of  waiting  until  it  also  be- 
comes a  highly  developed,  expensive, 
private  resort  area. 

Under  my  proposal,  approximately  50 
miles  of  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  would 
be  preserved,  whereas  S.  2153  would  pre- 
serve about  45  miles  of  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline. 

Third.  A  great  saving  for  taxpayers. 
The  acquisition  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
under  my  bill  is  estimated  at  $2  to  $3 
million,  compared  to  an  estimated 
acquisition  cost  of  $12  to  $16  million  for 
S.  2153  and  the  revised  version  thereof. 
Of  course,  this  tremendous  saving  is 
possible  under  my  bill  because  the  acre- 
age is  smaller  and  because  the  included 
land  is  largely  undeveloped. 

The  earlier  legislation  met  .solid  op- 
position because  it  threatened  nearly 
1,600  improved  private  properties,  many 
of  which  are  permanent,  ycar-i-ound 
homes. 

My  proposal  would  affect  about  90 
owners  of  improved  or  developed  prop- 
erty. This  is  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
number  included  in  the  earlier  legi-sla- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Developed  property  not  sub- 
ject to  condemnation.  Under  my  bill, 
the  owners  of  improved  or  developed 
property  would  continue  to  own,  occupy, 
and  enjoy  their  property  without  threat 
of  condemnation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  acquire  from  the  owner,  by 
paying  just  compensation  therefor,  only 
two  limited  interests  in  such  improved 
property:  First,  a  scenic  easement  re- 
quiring that  the  general  character  and 
condition  of  the  property  be  maintained; 
and  second,  an  option  to  purchase  such 
property  if  and  when  the  owner,  or  his 
heirs,  should  ever  desire  to  sell  it. 

Fifth.  Protection  for  owners  of  un- 
developed property.  Unimproved  or  un- 
developed property  within  the  park  area 
would  be  subject  to  condemnation,  re- 
quiring payment  of  fair  market  value. 
The  Secietary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
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reauired,  as  soon  eis  funds  are  available, 
tioproceed  expeditiously  to  acquire  such 

property. 

If  the  owner  and  the  Park  Service  are 
unable  to  agree  as  to  fair  market  value. 
then  the  owner  would  be  able  to  request 
tlie  Federal  district  court  to  appoint 
three  qualified,  independent  appraisers. 
All  costs  of  such  appraisal  would  be 
borne  by  the  Government. 

Sixth.  Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  After 
acquiring  title  to  any  real  estate  within 
the  park  area,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  required  to  make  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  an  affected  school  dis- 
trict or  other  local  taxing  authority  so 
long  as  any  prior  bonded  indebtedness 
remained  outstanding. 

When  a  school  district  floats  a  bond 
issue,  and  investors  purchase  the  bonds, 
they  do  so  relying  upon  the  taxabiLty  of 
the  real  estate  situated  within  the  school 
district.  When  the  Federal  Government 
thereafter  takes  title  to  a  portion  of  that 
real  estate,  and  removes  it  from  the  tax 
rolls,  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  and  reason- 
able that  the  Government  be  required  to 
make  payments  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  which 
otherwise  would  be  assessed  vmtil  such 
time  as  the  bonded  indebtedness  is  paid. 

Seventh.  Hunting  and  fishing  within 
the  park  area  would  be  permitted  under 
my  bill  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Michigan.  Under  H.R.  2400,  any  excep- 
tions therefrom  would  require  approval 
by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conser- 
vation. The  earlier  legislation  required 
only  that  the  Secretary  consult  with  the 
Department  before  making  exceptions. 

Eighth.  Advisory  Commission.  The 
earlier  legislation  would  have  provided 
for  an  Advisory  Commission  of  10  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  H.R.  2400  provides  that  the 
10  members  would  be  named  as  follows: 
Two  by  the  Benzie  County  Board  of 
Supervisors;  two  by  the  Leelanau 
County  Board  of  Supervisors:  and  four 
by  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  two  of 
which  would  be  members  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Conser\'ation  Commission. 
The  two  remaining  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Instead  of  allowing  the  Secre- 
tary to  designate  a  chairman,  my  bill 
would  empower  the  commission  to  name 
its  own  chairman  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  will  see  fit  to  adopt  the  con- 
cepts and  guidelines  of  my  bill. 

If  they  will  do  so,  I  pledge  my 
wholehearted  support  and  cooperation 
in  an  effort  to  establish  as  quickly  as 
possible  a  beautiful  Sleeping  Bear  Na- 
tional Park  which  can  be  an  important 
new  Eisset  for  the  region  as  well  as  the 
whole  State. 

While  I  would  not  claim  perfection 
for  the  legislation,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  wish  to  serve  a  clear  and  emphatic 
notice  that  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  my  bill  cannot  be  com- 
promised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  HJl.  2400 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In 
order   to  preserve   for   the   benefit,   insptra- 
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tlon,  and  recreational  use  ot  the  public  a 
eifi^ficant  portion  of  tbe  sboreUne  oi  Lake 
Michigan  that  remains  undeveloped,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Secretary")  is  authorized  to  take 
appropriate  action,  as  herein  provided,  to 
establish  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Park  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  park") . 

Sec.  2.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Park  area  shall  Include  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes,  the  D.  H.  Day  State  Park,  the  Benzie 
State  Park.  North  Manitou  Island.  South 
Manitou  Island,  together  with  certain  land 
and  water  lying  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
State  Highways  M-109  and  M-22.  which  park 
area  is  more  particularly  described  hereafter 
in  section  11. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  be  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  condemnation  any 
improved  property  (as  hereinafter  defined  In 
section  4)  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
be  authorized  to  acquire  by  condemnation. 
if  necessary,  with  payment  of  Just  compen- 
sation, the  following  limited  interests  In 
Improved  property:  (1)  a  scenic  easement 
(in  the  nature  of  a  covenant  running  with 
the  land)  which  requires  the  owner  thereof 
to  maintain  the  character  and  condition  of 
such  property  and  to  use  such  property  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  being  used 
on  December  31.  1962;  and  (2)  an  option 
(in  the  nature  of  a  covenant  running  with 
the  land)  providing  that  before  the  owner 
sells  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  or  to  any 
of  such  property  to  another  purchaser,  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  prior  right  to 
purchase  such  right,  title,  or  Interest  at  a 
price  equal  to  that  offered  in  good  faith  by 
any  other  prospective  purchaser. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  con- 
demnation, transfer  from  another  Federal 
agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  any  real 
property  or  interest  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  area  as  described  in 
section  11  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  real  property  or  Interest  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired under  this  Act  only  with  the  concur- 
rence of  such  owner.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  property 
located  within  such  area  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Federal  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  vise  by  him  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"Improved  property"  means  a  detached 
building  which  is  used  as  a  dwelling,  or  is 
used  for  a  commercial  purpose  that  is  com- 
patible with,  and  does  not  Impair  the  use- 
fulness or  attractiveness  of,  the  park,  con- 
struction of  which  building  was  begun 
before  December  31,  1962;  and  such  Improved 
property  shall  Include  so  much  of  the  land 
on  which  such  building  is  situated  (such 
land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
building)  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  continued 
tise  and  enjoyment  of  such  building,  to- 
gether with  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
same  which  may  be  situated  on  the  lands 
so  designated.  In  every  such  c&se,  the 
amount  of  land  so  designated  shall  be  at 
least  three  acres  In  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser 
acreage  as  may  be  held  in  the  same  owner- 
ship as  such  building.  In  making  such 
designation  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  manner  of  use  in  which  the  build- 
ing and  land  have  customarily  been  enjoyed. 

(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  a  written 
request  therefor  is  made  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  owner  of  any  conunerclal  property, 
the  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  such  owner 
a  certificate  Indicating  whether,  and  under 
what  conditions,  if  any,  such  commercial 
property  Is  deemed  to  be  "improved  prop- 


erty" within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  If  the 
owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  Secretary's 
determination,  as  evidenced  by  such  certifl- 
cate,  then  the  owner  may  institute  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Federal  district  court,  within 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  property  Is  situated. 
f  jr  the  purp>ose  of  amending  or  setting  aside 
such  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  lai  Any  property,  or  interest  there- 
in, acquired  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
(Other  than  by  gift,  transfer,  or  exchange) 
shall  be  acquired  at  not  less  than  its  fair 
market  value. 

lb)  With  respect  to  any  property,  or  in- 
terest therein,  which  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized under  this  Act  to  acquire  by  condenana- 
tioR.  no  condemnation  proceeding  shaU  bo 
instituted  unless  the  Secretary  shall  have 
notified  the  owner  of  such  property  of  his 
Intention  to  acquire  such  prop>erty  by  con- 
demnation. If  within  sixty  days  from  such 
notice  the  owner  of  the  property  shall  so 
request,  the  United  States  district  coxirt. 
within  whose  Jurisdiction  such  property  is 
situated.  sh.iU  appoint  three  qviallfied  per- 
sons who  shall  make  an  Independent  ap- 
praisal to  determine  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  property  and  report  such  amount  to 
the  parties  concerned  and  to  the  oourt.  AU 
costs  of  such  appraisal  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States.  Thereafter,  if  the  owner  and 
the  Secretary  are  unable  to  agree  on  a  pur- 
chase price  for  such  property,  the  Secretary 
may  institute  proceedings  for  lt«  condemna- 
tion. 

Sex:.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  funds  are  avaUable 
the  Secretary  shall  proceed  expeditiously  to 
acquire  all  property,  other  than  improved 
property,  which  he  is  authorized  by  this  Act 
to  acquire. 

(b)  If,  and  at  such  time,  as  the  owner  of 
improved  property  may  offer  such  property 
for  sale  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  immediate  and  careful  considera- 
tion to  such  offer  and  the  Secretary  shall 
purchase  such  property  if  offered  for  a  price 
which  does  not  exceed  its  fair  market  value. 
In  the  event  the  owner  and  the  Secretary 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  fair  market  value, 
then,  if  the  owner  so  requests,  the  United 
States  district  court,  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion such  property  is  located,  shall  appoint 
three  qualified  persons  who  shaU  make  an 
Independent  appraisal  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  prop>erty  and  report 
such  amount  to  the  parties  concerned  and 
to  the  court.  All  costs  of  such  appraisal  shall 
be  borne  by  the  property  owner. 

Sec.  7.  The  United  States  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  local  subdivisions  of  State  govern- 
ment (Incltidlng  school  districts)  in  lieu  of 
real  property  taxes  upon  property  which  was 
subject  to  local  taxation  before  acquisition 
tinder  authority  of  this  Act.  Such  payments 
shall  be  eqtial  to  the  amount  of  taxes,  and 
shall  be  paid  at  such  times,  as  would  be  re- 
quired if  title  to  such  real  property  were 
held  by  a  private  citizen.  Such  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
taxes  payable  for  debt  retirement  purposes 
which  would  have  been  assessed  if  such  prop- 
erty had  remained  in  the  same  oondltlon  as 
when  acquired  by  the  Secretary.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  authorize  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  any  amount  in  Ueu  of  taxes 
after  any  and  all  bonded  Indebtedness  which 
may  have  been  Incurred  by  such  local  sub- 
division prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thU 
Act  shall  have  been  paid  In  full. 

Sfx:.  8.  In  administering  the  park  the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing  on 
lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Sec- 
retary, with  the  approval  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation,  may  designate 
zones  and  establish  periods  where  and  when 
no  hunting  shall  l>e  permitted  for  reasons  of 
public  safety,  administration,  or  pubUc  use 
and  enjoyment.  The  Secretary  may.  after 
consultation    with   such   department,    issue 
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•ueh  regulations,  .conBistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, u  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SK.  9.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  National  Park  AdTlsory 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"commission"). 

(b)  The  commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Superylsors  of  Benzie  Ctounty  and 
two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Leelanau  County; 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Conservation  Commission;   and 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  commission  by  majority  vote  shall 
designate  one  member  to  be  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was   made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  commlsison  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incvured  by  the  commission  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
consult  with  the  commission  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  establishment,  development, 
and  operation  of  the  park  and  the  commis- 
sion is  authorized  from  time  to  time  on  its 
own  initiative  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  anoro- 
prlate. 

S»c.  10.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act,  the  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  vmder  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25,  1918  (39  Stat. 
636),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  in 
accordance  with  laws  of  general  application 
relating  to  the  national  park  system  as  de- 
fined by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1953  (67 
Stat.  496). 

(b)  In  developing  the  park  the  Secretary 
shall  locate  public  use  areas  In  such  places 
and  In  such  manner  so  as  not  to  diminish 
the  value  or  enjoyment  of  privately  owned 
Improved  property  situated  within  the  park 
area. 

Sic.  11.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Park  shall  comprise  those  certain  parcels  or 
tracts  of  land  and  water  situated  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Leelanau  and  Benzie,  State  of  Michi- 
gan, which  are  more  particularly  described 
as  follows: 

(1)  Beginning  at  the  point  of  Intersection 
with  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  of  the  east 
line  of  section  20,  township  29  north,  range 
14  west,  forming  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
D.  H.  Day  State  Park : 

thence  south  along  the  east  border  of  said 
State  park  one-half  mile,  more  or  less,  to 
the  point  of  intersection  with  the  north 
right-of-way  of  State  Highway  M-109: 
thence  west  along  the  north  right-of-way  of 
said  State  highway  one-half  mile,  more  or 
less,  to  the  junction  of  said  State  highway 
with  State  Highway  M-209;  thence  south 
along  the  west  right-of-way  of  said  State 
Highway  M-109  I'/j  miles,  more  or  less,  to 
the  point  of  Intersection  with  the  south  line 
of  lot  1,  section  29,  township  29  north,  range 
14  west; 

thence  west  along  the  south  line  of  said 
lot  1  to  the  northeast  corner  of  lot  1,  sec- 
tion 31,  township  29  north,  range  14  west; 
thence  west  long  the  north  border  of  said 
lot  1  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  lot  1- 
thence  south  along  the  west  border  of  said 
lot  1  and  the  west  borders  of  lots  2  and  3 
of  said  section  31  to  the  southwest  comer 
of  said  lot  3;  thence  east  along  the  soutn 
border  of  said  lot  3  to  the  point  of  intersec- 


tion of  the  west  right-of-way  of  State  High- 
way M-109;  thence  southeast  along  the  west 
right-of-way  of  said  State  Highway  M-109 
one-half  mile,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of 
intersection  with  the  north  line  of  section  5, 
township  28  north,  range  14  west; 

thence  south  along  the  west  right-of-way 
of  said  State  Highway  M-109  2  miles,  more 
or  less,  to  its  junction  with  State  Highway 
M-22;  thence  southwest  along  the  west  right- 
of-way  of  said  State  Highway  M-22  one-half 
mile,  more  or  less,  to  Its  point  of  intersection 
with  the  east-west  quarter  section  line  of 
section  17  of  said  township  28  north,  range 
14  west; 

thence  west  along  said  east-west  quarter 
section  line  of  said  section  17  and  the  east- 
west  quarter  section  line  of  section  18,  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  14  west,  and  the  east- 
west  quarter  section  line  of  section  13, 
township  28  north,  range  15  west,  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan; 

thence    northerly    along    the    shore    of    Lake 
Michigan  to  the  point  of  beginning;  also 

(2)  Beginning  at  the  point  of  Intersection 
with  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  of  the  south 
line  of  lot  1  of  section  25,  township  28  north 
range  15  west; 

thence  east  along  the  south  line  of  said 
lot  1  to  its  meeting  point  with  the  west  line 
of  section  30.  township  28  north,  range  14 
west;  thence  north  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  30  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
said  section  30;  thence  east  along  the  north 
line  of  said  section  30  300  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  point  of  Intersection  with  the  south 
right-of-way  line  of  State  Highway  M-22; 
thence  east  along  the  south  right-of-way  of 
said  State  Highway  M-22  1.600  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  point  at  which  State  Highway 
M-22  turns  southeast; 

thence  southeast  along  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  said  State  Highway  M-22  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  more  or  less,  at  which 
point  State  Highway  M-22  meets  the  west 
line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  said  section  30;  thence 
southwest  along  the  west  right-of-way  of 
said  State  Highway  M-22  to  the  point  at 
which  State  Highway  M-22  meets  the  north - 
south  quarter  section  line  of  said  section 
30;  thence  south  along  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  said  State  Highway  M-22  500  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  Intersection 
with  the  south  line  of  said  section  30; 

thence  south  along  the  /est  right-of-way 
of  said  State  Highway  M-22  as  said  State 
highway  passes  along  the  north -south 
quarter  section  line  of  section  31.  township 
28  north,  range  14  west,  to  the  south  line  of 
said  section  31  at  which  point  the  said  State 
Highway  M-22  intersects  the  Leelanau- 
Benzie  County  line  into  Benzie  County; 

thence  south  along  the  west  right-of-way 
of  said  State  Highway  M-22  as  said  highway 
passes  along  the  north-south  quarter  section 
line  of  section  6.  township  27  north,  range 
14  west,  and  along  the  north-south  quarter 
section  line  of  section  7,  township  27  north, 
range  14  west,  and  along  the  north -south 
quarter  section  line  of  section  18.  township 
27  north,  range  14  west,  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  said  north -south  quarter 
section  line  with  the  south  line  of  said 
section  18; 

thence  west  along  the  north  right-of-way 
of  said  State  Highway  M-2a.  as  said  State 
highway  passes  along  the  south  line  of  said 
section  18.  1.320  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
point  at  which  State  Highway  M-22  turns 
southeast;  thence  along  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  said  State  Highway  M-22  1  mile, 
more  or  less,  to  the  south  line  of  section 
24.  township  27  north,  range  15  west;  thence 
west  along  the  north  right-of-way  of  said 
State  Highway  M-22  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  west  line  of  said  section 
24; 

thence  west  along  the  north  right-of-way 
of  said  State  Highway  M-22  2  miles,  more 
or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  section  27,  town- 
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ship  27  north,  range  15  west;  thence  south 
west   along   the   west    right-of-way   to  ^i 
State  Highway  M-22  to  the  point  of  law 
section  with  the  north -south  quarter  secOnJ 
line  of  section  33.  township  27  north   r^ 
15  west,  thence  west  along  the  north'  rtvST 
of-way  of  said  State  Highway  M-22  l  u,  r^rZ 
more  or  less  to  the  west  line  of  secWoraa 
township  27  north,  range   15  west; 

thence  north  along  the  west  line  of  said 
section  32  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
30.  township  27  north,  range  15  wesf  thenr. 
west  along  the  south  line  of  said  sei:tlon  an 
and  the  south  line  of  section  25.  townsJiin 
27  north,  range  16  west,  to  the  southeai 
corner  of  said  section  25;  thence  north  alon» 
the  west  line  of  said  section  26  one-hau 
mile  more  or  less  to  the  point  of  intersectlcn 
with  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan; 
thence  northeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Lalte 
Michigan  to  the  point  of  beginning;  also 

(3)  North  Manltou  Island;  also 

(4)  South  Manltou  Island. 

Sec.  12.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acre- 
age  within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  deslc" 
nated  for  Inclusion  In  the  park  which  In  ^'. 
opinion  Is  efficiently  admlnlstrable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Park  by  publl 
cation  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
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DID  WE  SELL  OUT  TO  KHRUSHCHEV 
ON  CUBA? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Derottnian]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  recall  that  President  Kennedy  made 
a  pledge  to  Khrushchev  of  "no  invasion" 
of  Cuba.  Then  Secretary  Rusk  stated 
that  the  "no  invasion"  pledge  would  not 
be  honored.  Now  a  very  disturbing  arti- 
cle by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott, 
in  the  January  18  issue  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Daily  Press,  tells  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  on  New  Year's  Eve  cate- 
gorically stated  that  there  would  be  no 
invasion  of  Cuba. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  to  what  extent  our  interests  have 
been  sold  down  the  river.  Is  this  an- 
other Yalta? 

The  article  follows: 
It'.s  Still  a  Secret,  but  JFK /s  Policy  Is 
No  Cuban  Invasion 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington.  That  "no  Invasion  of  Cuba" 
offer  President  Kennedy  made  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  Is  in  full  effect. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  no  plans 
to  drive  Castro  and  his  Soviet-supported 
Communist  regime  from  Cuba,  and  Is  doing 
little  If  anything  to  help  others  develop  ef- 
fective resistance  against  them. 

The  President  himself  revealed  this  pro- 
foundly significant  backstage  policy  In  hla 
widely  discussed  for-background-only  press 
conference  In  Palm  Beach.  December  31.  It 
was  this  lengthy  questlon-and-answer  dis- 
cussion that  precipitated  an  international 
flap  when  a  London  correspondent,  a  close 
friend  of  the  President,  was  jjermltted  to 
quote  some  of  his  remarks. 


flie  full  transcript  of  this  press  confer- 
ence U  stlU  officially  ttanned  to  V3.  news- 

™But  It  <^^^  °°''  *•*  disclosed  that  the 
President  repeatedly  threw  cold  water  on 
the  use  of  force  to  eliminate  Ctistro  and  his 
Communist  rule.  The  overall  impression 
rising  from  the  Presidents  comments  Is  that 
be  has  no  policy  or  consequential  plans  to 
rid  Cuba  of  its  Red  masters. 

••It  is  not  our  intention  under  present 
conditions  to  Invade  Cuba."  the  President 
said  in  response  to  an  early  question,  "or 
to  begin  a  war  against  Cuba,  providing  Cuba 
lives  In  peace  with  Its  neighbors,  or  provid- 
ing that  Cuba  does  not  engage  in  aggressive 

acts." 

This  pronouncement  by  the  President  is 
directly  counter  to  what  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee at  a  closed-door  meeting  last  week. 
In  response  to  questions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment head  informed  the  Senators  that  the 
United  States  has  not  ruled  out  the  possi- 
bility of  invading  Cuba. 

In  the  President's  2-hour-long  background 
taUc  with  the  newsmen,  he  amplified  his 
no  invasion  views  with  the  following: 

"So  I  think  that  aU  we  can  set  down  now 
is  a  general  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  Csistro.  which  I  think  we  have  indi- 
cated, our  opposition  to  Castro  and  also  an 
indication  of  our  wliUngness  to  support  any 
free  choice  that  the  Cuban  people  may  make 
following  Castro,  to  hold  out  a  hope  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  United  States  would  be 
sympathetic  to  a  change  within  Cuba.  We 
cannot.  It  seems  to  me,  under  present  condi- 
tions, go  further  than  that." 

"Are  we  ready  to  provide  any  more  help  to 
those  inside  Cuba  who  may  be  anti-Castro?" 

"As  I  say,  the  United  States  is  not  plan- 
ning to  support  an  invasion  of  Cuba."  re- 
plied the  President.  "We  have  made  that 
clear.    There  may  be  other  things." 

"Is  this  what  you  are  trying  to  do."  asked 
a  reporter,  "to  let  the  Cuban  people  know 
that  if  they  get  something  on  their  own.  we 
are  all  for  It?" 

"I  don't  think,"  said  the  President,  "that 
we  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  looking 
as  if  we  are  encouraging  a — I  think  I  would 
have  to  limit  myself  to  saying  that  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  the  regime,  that 
it  la  not  planning  to  Invade  Cuba,  providing 
Cuba,  itself,  conducts  Its  policy  within  the 
limitations  which  we  have  given. 

"But  we  are  also  anxious  that  the  Cuban 
people  and  those  within  and  without  the 
annwl  forces  of  Cuba  and  the  government, 
who  desire  a  Cuba  which  is  not  closely  tied 
to  the  bloc,  who  may  desire  a  Cuba  which  Ls 
different  from  the  pre-Castro  Cuba,  that  the 
United  States  is  sympathetic  to  that. 

"I  can't  tell  what  Is  going  to  happen  In 
Cuba  or  in  the  Caribbean.  This  Is  all  we 
c&n  do.  it  seems  to  me.  at  the  end  of  this 
year.    Nolxxiy  can  predict." 

At>out  half  of  the  President's  lengthy 
background  talk  with  the  30-odd  newsmen 
was  devoted  to  Cuba.  This  subject  domi- 
nated the  discussion. 

The  President  did  not  claim  a  U.S.  vic- 
tory. He  admitted  Castro  Is  stlU  In  fuU 
control,  that  the  Island  is  a  Communist 
ideological  and  mlUtary  stronghold,  that 
thousands  of  Russian  combat  troops  are  still 
there,  and  that  powerful  Soviet  rockets 
abound  there. 

"The  situation  In  Cuba  is  not  satisfac- 
tory." the  President  conceded. 

At  the  same  time,  he  contended  an  im- 
portant psychological  victory  was  scored 
when  Khrushchev  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
baUistlc  missiles  and  nuclear-armed  ILr-28 
bombers. 

Following  la  the  way  the  President  ex- 
pressed this  theory  in  the  still-secret  tran- 
script of  the  press  conference: 

"As  it  was  moving,  it  could  have  been 
perhaps  not  decisive,  but  a  very,  very  great 


Communist  victory  If  it  had  turned  out 
the  way  they  had  hoped.  Having  missiles 
In  Cuba,  as  I  say,  would  have  appeared  to 
have  been — well.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
comparable  to  the  breakthroughs,  like  sput- 
nik, which  I  think  was  a  great  Communist 
victory,  with  very  great  Implications  for  the 
1950's.  and  I  think  this  would  have  been 
even  more  Eubstantlal  In  Its  {psychological 
Impact  all  over  the  world.  I  think  It  would 
have  given  the  Impression  that  the  balance 
of  power  was  really  moving  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  the  Chinese  might 
have  held  back  as  much  as  they  did.  I  think 
a  great  many  other  things  would  have  hap- 
pened other  places  if  they  had  been  success- 
ful in  Cuba.  So  I  think  it  was  a  major 
strategic  effort  and  could  have  had  the  most 
far-reaching  strategic  implications." 

Other  significant  remarks  made  by  the 
President  In  response  to  questions  were : 

"No  force  can  carry  out  a  successful  In- 
vasion of  Cuba  if  the  United  States  Is  not 
Involved  in  it.  No  other  countries  can  en- 
gage in  an  Invasion  of  Cuba  because  It  would 
be  a  major  military  effort. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  Russians  were 
sent  there  as  a  support  for  the  missile  effort. 
These  military  units  have  not  been  with- 
drawn. Whether  they  are  there  to  support 
the  Communists  as  an  Internal  police  force 
or  as  support  for  any  action  we  might  take. 
I  don't  think  anyone  can  say,  and  probably 
their  purpose  may  be  changing. 

"We  had  that  plane  (U-2)  lost  on  Satur- 
day, and  I  think  we  were  moving  into  a 
higher  degree  of  escalation.  If  that  had 
happened  again  on  Sunday,  then  I — I  dont 
know  what  the  reason  was  for  that,  whether 
that  was  deliberate.  But  in  any  case.  If 
there  had  been  a  further  firing  on  our  planes 
Sunday,  I  think  we  would  have  had  a  much 
more  dangerous  situation  by  Monday  or 
Tuesday. 

"No  one  can  sit  here  today  and  say  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  Cuba.  No  one  cotild 
say  6  months  ago  that  what  has  happened 
In  the  last  6  months  was  going  to  happen. 
So  I  don't  think  we  are  able  to  lift  the  cur- 
tain on  Cuba  and  say  that  this  Is  going  to 
happen  month  by  month. 

"I  would  say  that  I  believe  Cuba  Is  going 
to  be  non-Communist  sometime." 


UNDER   SECRETARY  BALL  SHOULD 

BE  CENSURED 

Mr.  DEROUNL\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Jean  Monnet.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  Ball  indirectly  but  in- 
tentionally insulted  President  de  Gaulle 
by  saying  of  the  honoree : 

He  has  •  •  •  never  been  tempted  into  the 
unhappy  error — induced  by  a  nostalgic 
longing  for  a  world  that  never  was — of 
seeking  to  recapture  the  past.  He  has  not 
sought  to  unfurl  ancient  banners,  reinstate 
old  forms,  revive  the  vanished  sjinbols  that 
beglamored  the  centuries  gone  by. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  quite  con- 
cerned about  our  relations  with  Prance; 
he  should  be  more  concerned  about  the 
big  mouth  of  his  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  same  George 
Ball  who  kept  from  the  Congress  and  the 
public  secret  recommendations  he  had 
made  to  the  President  for  unlimited 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  giving  them  the  same  kind 
of  consideration  we  would  give  friendly 
countries  in  our  trade.  This  is  the  man 
who  wanted  our  high-priced  labor  to 
compete  with  slave  labor  throughout  the 
world. 


I,  too,  am  disturbed  by  the  high  tariff 
CcMnmon  Market  Community  of  which 
Prance  is  a  moving  factor,  but  my  dis- 
pleasure at  these  economic  tactics  of  the 
President  of  France  does  not  justify  an 
affront  to  him  by  a  State  Department 
subordinate  who  always  speaks  so  cour- 
teously when  referring  to  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  Ball  should  be  immediately  cen- 
sured by  the  President  for  his  lack  of 
manners. 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyxr] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RecoRO  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  our  colleagues  appreciate,  it  is  all 
too  rare  to  find  a  balanced  view  being 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  congressional 
travel,  or — as  some  prefer  to  call  It — 
"junkets"  overseas. 

The  elements  of  such  a  balanced  view 
include,  in  my  judgment,  a  recognition 
of  the  need  for  travel  and  personal  con- 
tact by  Members  of  Congress  having 
special  responsibilities  for  legislation  in 
connection  with  which  the  travel  Is 
authorized. 

It  is  equally  important,  however,  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  public  to 
specific  information  about  the  legisla- 
tive purpose  of  such  travel  and  about 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  includ- 
ing counterpart  funds,  by  those  engaged 
in  the  travel. 

In  an  editorial  on  January  16.  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  com- 
mented on  the  subject  of  congressional 
travel  abroad  and  did  so  in  a  particularly 
evenhanded  and  constructive  way.  I 
am  sure  our  colleagues  will  find  it  inter- 
esting and  I  ask  that  it  be  included, 
following  my  remarks,  at  this  pwint  in 
the  Record. 

In  tills  regard.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  require  more 
detailed  reporting  of  expenditures  made 
by  congressional  committees,  subcom- 
mittees, Members,  and  employees  in  the 
course  of  ofiBcial  travel  outside  the 
United  States.  The  bill  would  make  It 
necessary  to  identify  individual  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  rather  than  group 
such  expenditures  together  under 
oftentimes  misleading  or  unrevealing 
headings. 

Unless  Congress  regulates  itself  more 
effectively,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  only 
invite  the  suspicion,  cynicism,  even  the 
disrespect  of  the  people  we  represent. 
As  essential  as  it  is  to  legislate  on  an 
informed  basis.  It  is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  retain  the  respect  of  the  people. 
So  I  suggest  that  the  Daily  Journal's 
concluding  thought,  that  "freeloadlng 
can  be  eliminated  without  harming 
legitimate  missions."  should  lead  us  to 
take  corrective  action. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Ttmk  To  Make   JtrNKnTNO  Rn-ia 
Business    resumed    barely    hours    ago    on 

Capitol  Hill   and  hence  every   Senator   and 
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every  Representative  U  anxious  to  be  on  the 
floor.  In  committee,  or  available  at  the  office. 
This  then  U  an  especially  good  time  for  talk 
of  a  manner  and  means  of  supervising,  if  not 
curtailing,  the  expendltxires  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  on  oversea  junkets.  Nobody  will  be 
going  abroad  right  now,  unless  It  is  Impor- 
tant  and   an   exciise   has   been   issued. 

Junkets  are  pres\uned  to  be  the  special 
gravyboat  of  Members  of  the  Congress. 
They  go  overseas  on  committee  asslg^nments, 
they  go  on  counterpart  funds,  they  go  as 
observers.  Critical  taxpayers  also  suspect  a 
few  go  on  a  vacation  ingeniously  devised, 
for  expense  account  purposes,  as  national 
business. 

All  the  rumors,  insinuations,  and  timid 
charges  about  this  tjrpe  of  conduct  make 
expedient  a  better  accounting  system  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Certainly  a  Senator  or  a  Rep- 
resentative, a  member  of  a  committee  deal- 
ing with  matters  which  have  an  International 
aspect  or  defense  or  foreign  aid,  can  have 
abundant  legitimate  reason  for  onslte  ex- 
amination of  an  Installation  or  aid  project. 

Also,  those  who  have  that  legitimacy  of 
purpose  should  not  be  bashful  about  dis- 
closing it  and  revealing  the  cost,  even  for 
wives  and  staff  members.  A  reticence 
among  those  who  have  no  genuine  excuse  Is 
understandable,  but  an  accounting  still  is  In 
order. 

Unless  the  Congress  drafts  a  few  reason- 
able rules  and  votes  them  into  effect  in  these 
days  when  nobody  has  the  urge  to  travel, 
nothing  will  be  done,  until  the  next  long 
recess.  Then  stories  about  American  Con- 
gressmen bobbing  up  here  and  there  will  be 
baclc  In  the  dispatches. 

The  Congress  need  not  be  niggardly  in  the 
rules,  and  travel  that  will  Improve  legisla- 
tion or  make  foreign  aid  more  effective 
should  be  encouraged.  Freeloading  can  be 
eliminated  without  harming  legitimate 
missions. 


"I  AM  PROUD  OF  THIS  HOUSE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
ZALXz) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  close  and  most  cherished  friends,  Mr. 
John  I.  Burton,  attended  the  opening 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  9.  After 
this  historical  occasion,  he  set  forth  his 
impressions  on  that  day  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  bring  them  to  your  attention. 

I  believe  Mr.  Burton's  comments  are 
indeed  timely  and  feel  you — and  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House — will  be 
interested  in  reading  them.  May  we 
forever  be  "proud  of  this  House": 

"I  Am  Proud  of  This  House" — Speakeb 

McCORMACK 

The  star-dials  hint  of  the  noon.  People, 
preponderantly  men,  mUl  aroimd  in  the  cor- 
ridors outside  the  high  doors  leading  to  the 
House  Chamber.  There  is  an  obvious  gaiety 
abroad.  Hands  are  clasped  in  no  simulated 
friendship,  and  the  greeting,  "Happy  New 
Year,"  is  the  universal  password.  Several 
young  men — ^boys — stand  around  and  offer 


a  polite  "Can  I  help  you?"  to  anyone  who 
seems  uncertain  about  what  to  do.  A  soli- 
tary police  ofHcer  strolls  amiably  about,  and 
points  out  stairs  and  elevators  to  those  who 
ask.  The  assembling  men  greet  the  door- 
keepers and  the  ofBcers  as  warmly  as  they 
do  their  colleagues.  A  few  news  photog- 
raphers stand  around,  and  occasionally  a 
light  bulb  flashes.  Surely  one  tflust  have 
stumbled  into  the  wrong  place.  This  looks 
like  a  bunch  of  slightly  overgrown  college 
students  coming  back  after  the  holidays, 
or  perhaps  it  Is  the  annual  Blks  convention. 
No,  it  is  really  and  truly  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  88th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  entering  upon 
the  legislative  tasks  which  await  them  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord,  1963.  But  no  fanfare, 
no  formal  attire,  no  dignified  strut,  no 
retinue  of  sycophantic  attendants.  These 
men  look  like  any  business,  professional,  or 
social  group.  As,  Indeed,  they  are.  In  them 
reposes  power  personified.  But  that  fact  Is 
not  revealed  by  their  appearance  or  their 
behavior.  This  Is  a  veritable  and  practicing 
democracy,  let  me  remind  you.  It  is  also 
a  successful  one,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
pomp  or  circumstance  to  cover  up  an  all- 
too-evident  impotence. 

So  we  move  one  floor  above  to  the  gal- 
leries. These  are  packed  with  humanity. 
The  doormen  strive  vainly  to  squeeze  in  one 
more  individual  on  the  last  square  inch  of 
space.  Here  women  are  In  the  majority; 
largely,  perhaps,  the  mothers,  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  men  sitting  In  the  curved 
tiers  of  seats  below.  They  are  experiencing 
the  thrill  of  watching  their  menfolk  as- 
sume the  duties  of  high  office.  All  gaze  in- 
tently downward. 

A  few  lazy  raps  of  the  gavel  bring  a  re- 
luctant pause  to  the  chatter  on  the  floor. 
The  Clerk  calls  a  certified  roll  to  ascertain 
how  many  legally  chosen  Members  are  pres- 
ent. Pour  hundred  and  thirty-three  answer 
their  names;  a  quorum  Is  present,  and  the 
first  order  of  business  is  the  election  of  a 
Presiding  Officer.  Again  the  long  list  of 
names  is  called.  In  answer,  the  Members 
call  out  "McCoRMACK"  or  "Halleck,"  de- 
pending on  political  affiliation.  Then  both 
the  candidates  are  conducted  to  the  Speak- 
er's desk.  "I  am  not  surprised  by  the  result 
of  this  election,"  says  Mr.  Haixeck.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  speak  of  his  opponent  as  a  warm 
personal  friend,  and  praises  his  conduct  of 
the  office  of  Speaker  In  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. Mr.  McCoRMACK  Is  equally  generous  in 
response. 

The  Members  rise  to  take  the  oath  of 
office:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  •  •  •."  Several 
small  children  cling  to  the  hands  of  their 
parents  on  the  floor,  and  some  of  them  ap- 
parently take  the  oath  also.  The  presence 
of  children  on  the  floor  while  Congress  Is  in 
session  Is  nowhere  authorized  in  the  ritual. 
But  somehow  it  is  more  symbolic  of  the 
stability  of  government  than  any  other  pro- 
cedure either  authorized  or  unauthorized. 
Some  of  these  children  may  la  their  turn  be 
elevated  by  their  contemporaries  to  the  office 
of  Members.  Until  that  day  comes,  they  will 
be  unlikely  to  appear  on  the  floor  again 
while  the  House  meets.  Nevertheless  they 
will  carry  to  their  graves  the  proud  memory 
of  the  fact  that  "I  sat  with  my  daddy  as  he 
was  sworn   into  the   88th   Congress." 

This  is  the  long  and  somewhat  boring 
ceremony  by  which  the  88th  Congress  was 
initiated.  Immediately  a  flood  of  resolutions 
and  bills  was  turned  loose.  No  less  than 
682  numbered  bills  fell  Into  the  hopper  be- 
fore twilight  fell.  Only  a  few  of  these  will 
ever  emerge  from  the  committees  to  which 
they  were  referred  and  appear  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  action.  But  each  will 
be  given  consideration  by  somebody,  as  will 
the  20,000  to  30,000  others  that  wUl  follow 
them  during  the  life  of  this  Congress.    The 
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opening  of  Congress  is  an  Insplrlne  -v.^* 
But  the  task  to  Which  the  Members  cooS 
themselves  Is  laborious,  long,  and  tlreis^ 
as  the  opening  roUcalls.  They  wUl  in 
sense,  be  on  duty  every  hour  of  every  d.! 
during  the  coming  2  years,  barring  the  Inter 
ventlon  of  the  "old  man  with  the  scythe"  in 
particular  cases. 

Each  Member  of  the  House  speaks  for  som* 
300,000  or  more  free  and  independent  Amer 
lean  citizens  who  are  well  aware  of  his  re 
sponslblllty  to   them.     A  few  weeks  ago  hi 
submitted  himself  and  his  qualifications  to 
their  Judgments.     That  Is  the  only  road  bv 
which  a  man  may  enter  the  House  of  Ren 
resentatlves;    there   Is   no   back   door  of  an 
polntment.     The  electorate   had   no   Inhlbl 
tions  In  examining  every  detail  of  his  public 
and  private  life,  his  character,  his  prlnclpien 
of  action,  his  plans  for  his  country  and  hu 
district.     Probably  he  had  an  opponent  vIr 
orously  condemning  everything  he  stood  for 
A   majority   of    those    qualified    to    vote   ex 
pressed  their  approval,  and  he  has  appeared 
for  Induction  Into  office.    Now  he  speaks  for 
all  of  them,  for  those  who  approved  him  and 
equally  for  those  who  did  not  approve.    It  u 
his  duty  to  Interpret  and  promote  their  pe- 
culiar interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  oJ 
the  whole  Nation.     Those   Interests   Involve 
matters  of  Government  policy,  of  economic 
well-being,  of  social  progress,  perhaps  of  in- 
dividual aspirations.     He  must   weigh  care- 
fully  every   scrap   of   evidence   he   can  find 
reconcile    conflicting    desires    and    opinions 
and    make   a   decision.     From    his  decision 
there   Is   no   appeal   during  the   life   of  this 
Congress.    Therein  lies  power. 

That  power  extends  beyond  the  borders  of 
this  farflung  Nation  to  some  2  billion  peo- 
ple Inhabiting  the  whole  world.  What  he 
does  may  affect  the  destinies  of  all  of  them 
His  vote  may  give  rein  to  the  four  horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypjse  and  spread  ruin,  desola- 
tion, and  death  over  vast  territories.  Con- 
trariwise, that  vote  may  promote  Industry 
and  science  and  enlightenment  and  Jus- 
tice and  health  among  millions  who  have 
never  enjoyed  these  benefits  of  human  ac- 
complishment. 

Somebody  has  thought  It  Important  to 
check  the  religious  affiliations  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  A  great  variety  of  faiths 
Is  found  to  be  represented,  all  In  the  Judaic- 
Christian  tradition.  No  atheists  are  listed. 
Evidently  the  consciences  of  these  individ- 
uals who  speak  for  us  in  the  House  are  In 
working  contact  with  that  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence which  prevades  all  nature.  They  will 
differ  violently  over  plans  and  programs  and 
details  of  execution.  But  the  end  toward 
which  they  drive  Is  the  same  for  all — a  better 
world.  And  their  link  with  the  Infinite  as- 
sures us  that  the  means  by  which  they  at- 
tempt to  attain  that  end  will  be  stamped 
with  a  universal  morality. 

It  Is  the  habit  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
speak  of  one  another  as  the  "distinguished" 
member.  Some  may  attempt  to  find  a  trace 
of  irony  in  this  appellation.  But  they  are. 
In  fact,  "distinguished."  They  are  a  select 
body,  chosen  by  a  rigorous  process  of  elimi- 
nation. They  have  been  subjected  to  everv 
test  for  competence  that  can  be  devised,  and 
they  have  survived  the  tests.  Eminence  in 
any  field  consists  In  being  set  apart  from 
others  by  character  or  attainment  or  ability 
In  order  to  carry  the  title  of  Congressman, 
a  man  must  meet  this  criterion. 

Says  the  newly  reelected  Speaker  of  the 
House:  "I  am  proud  of  this  House."  Mr 
Speaker,  the  American  people  concur  In  your 
sentiments,  with  a  fierce  pride  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  In  its  operation  and 
maintenance.  Nobody  on  earth  has  any- 
thing to  equal  It.  It  Is  true  that  during  the 
coming  months  the  Congress  will  be  cursed 
and  ridiculed  more  often  than  It  will  be  com- 
mended.   It  will  be  too  hasty  or  too  dilatory 
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for  some  of  us,  too  spendthrift  or  too  penu- 
rious, too  much  given  to  stupidity  or  too  en- 
grossed with  Eupersophlstlcat-ed  solutions 
for  simple  problems,  too  much  to  the  politi- 
cal right  or  the  political  left — or  hopelessly 
m  the  middle  of  the  road.  Nevertheless, 
go  long  as  this  House  exists  In  its  present 
form,  it  Is  impossible  that  freedom  shall  ever 
perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


SENATOR  ESTES  KEFAUVER  SPOT- 
LIGHTS DANGERS  OF  BANKING 
CONCENTRATION  IN  ADDRESS  TO 
INDEPENDENT  BANKERS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  outstanding  ad- 
dress given  on  Monday  of  this  week  by 
the  Honorable  Senator  Estes  Kefauver, 
E>emocrat.  of  Tennessee,  before  the  In- 
dependent Bankers  Association.  In  that 
speech,  the  able  Senator,  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  students  of  the 
monopoly  problem,  points  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  growing  concentration  in 
the  banking  field. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator, 
and  great  admiration  for  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  in  focusing  at- 
tention on  some  of  the  many  problems 
that  monopoly  is  causing  in  America. 
I  am  most  gratified  that  in  his  speech 
before  the  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation he  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  chain  banking  study  I  issued  a  few- 
weeks  ago. 

Of  course.  Senator  Kekauveh  has  been 
well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  banking 
concentration.  I  recall  many  years  ago 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  our  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  issued  a  report  entitled 
"United  States  Versus  Economic  Concen- 
tration and  Monopoly."  That  report,  one 
of  the  k)est  sellers  of  all  time,  pointed  to 
many  dangers  of  banker  control.  So  it 
is  quite  in  keeping  for  the  Senator  to 
remind  the  country'  once  apain  of  the 
dangers  of  growing  concentration  in  our 
financial  community. 

Without  objection  I  wi.sh  to  insert  at 
this  point  excerpts  from  Senator  Ke- 
fauver's  address : 

Excerpts  From  REM.^RKs  of  SE^•.^TOR  Estes 
Kefauver.  Democrat,  or  Tennessee,  Before 
THE  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
Wisconsin    Division.    Milwaukee.    Wis. 

You  have  asked  me  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  some  of  the  things  that  threaten  the 
health  of  our  banking  system. 

There  are  many  signs  that  .^11  Is  not  well: 
We  have  fewer  banks;  the  big  banks  have 
gotten  bigger;  some  of  the  biggest  evidently 
have  become  linked  by  stock  and  loan  deals 
that  appear  to  skirt  Federal  and  State  re- 
straints on  branch  banking. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  a  gathering  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  more  and  more  of  the  private 
reins  over  the  Nation's  economic  power. 


Not  only  does  it  represent  an  affront  to 
the  basic  philosophy  of  free,  competitive 
enterprise:  it  also  spells  trouble  for  the  Inde- 
pendent banker,  other  smaU  businessman 
and  the  consumer. 

We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  banks.  Back  in 
1921.  whpn  our  population  was  much  less, 
we  had  30.000  banks.  Just  about  every  town 
had  at  least  one  bank  and,  In  many  cases, 
several. 

The  banking  system  of  those  days  drew 
Its  vitality  from  vigorous  competition  among 
a  multitude  of  Independent  banks,  locally 
organized,  locally  financed  and  locally  man- 
aged. 

SmaU  businessmen  had  many  sources  of 
capital.  They  knew  their  bankers,  and  their 
bankers  knew  them.  Between  them,  they 
formed  a  basis  for  healthy  community  eco- 
nomic development. 

Today,  the  picture  Is  very  different.  In- 
stead of  30.000  banks,  we  have  less  than  half 
that  number.  Hundreds  of  towns  have  be- 
come bankless.  Many  others  are  served  by 
only  one  bank  In  place  of  the  two  or  three 
which  existed  in  the  1920's.  In  the  larger 
cities,  we  have  more  bank  branches  but 
fewer  trees. 

The  depression,  of  course,  saw  a  lot  of 
banks  go  under.  Nearly  800  disappeared  in 
1931  alone  through  consolidations  and  ab- 
sorptions. Between  1940  and  the  early 
1950'6,  however,  the  rate  of  attrition  by  this 
route  remained  below  100  a  year.  Then  it 
began  going  up  again.  Since  1950,  the  num- 
ber of  banks  vanislilng  by  way  of  merger  and 
ciinsolidation  has  been  verging  on  2,000  In- 
deed, 1955  saw  the  disappearance  of  232 — 
tlie  greatest  number  In  35  years. 

No  change  in  this  trend  is  in  sight  The 
latest  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  indicat«s  that  in  1961 
mergers,  consolidations  and  acquisitions  ab- 
sorbed 133  banks,  operating  423  banking  of- 
fices, with  aggregate  resources  of  nearly  $6 
billion 

Few  of  the  banks  swallowed  up  In  the  past 
decade  have  been  weak  and  unsound — the 
kind  needing  rescue  In  the  depression  pat- 
tern. Most  of  them  were  strong,  efficient, 
profitable — and  competitive — plucked  at  the 
peak  of  their  earning  power. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  mergers  in- 
volved one  or  more  giant  banks  with  assets 
of  $100  million  or  more.  Many  others  were 
m  the  $50  million  class.  These  mergers  have 
spread  across  the  land. 

Some  have  attracted  more  attention  than 
others.  In  New  York  City,  the  Nation's 
banking  mecca.  the  peak  year  of  1955  wit- 
nessed the  three  largest  bank  mergers  in 
nur  history  in  terms  of  total  deposits.  None 
of  the  parties  in  these  consolidations  could 
liardly  be  classed  as  "struggling"  or  "weak  ' 
Now  comes  other  evidence  of  economic  con- 
centration in  banking  It  is  contained  in  a 
report  on  chain  banking  just  published  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  report  is  confined  to  the  200  largest 
member  banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem Among  these  are  three  here  in  Mil- 
waukee: First  Wisconsin  National.  Marine 
National  Exchange  and  Marshall  &  lUsley. 

The  study  on  which  this  report  Is  based 
was  carried  out  under  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  of  Texas.  In  this  new  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative Patman  has  taken  over  command 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee which  will,  he  tells  me,  undertake 
to  correct  any  abuses  which  are  apparent 
from  this  and  subsequent  reports. 

In  general,  this  report  reveals  two  things: 
First,  a  network  of  links  among  the  top 
stockholders  of  the  larger  memijer  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and.  second,  a 
large  volimie  of  bank  loans  secured  by  stock 
In  other  banks 


Unks  through  common  stockholders  were 
found  particularly  In  such  flnanclal  centers 
as  H*rtford,  Boston,  New  York.  PhUadelphla. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  report,  certain 
of  these  links  center  in  insurance  companies, 
others  in  savings  banks,  and  still  others  lii 
nominee  holdings  of  the  large  commercial 
banks. 

While  the  report  does  not  Indicate  any 
stockholder  links  Involving  the  three  Mil- 
waukee banks,  it  does  show  that  each  of 
them  Is  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  a 
holding  company. 

For  example,  more  than  99  percent  of  the 
stock  of  First  Wisconsin  National  is  owned 
by  First  Wisconsin  Bankshares  Corp.;  the 
Bank  Stock  Corp.  owns  99  percent  of  the 
stock  of  Marshall  &  Illsley.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  the  stock  of  Marine  National  Elx- 
change  is  owned  by  the  Marine  Corp. 

But  control  by  each  of  these  Milwaukee 
holding  companies  extends  far  beyond 
Milwaukee. 

In  addition  to  First  Wisconsin  National. 
I  am  advised,  the  First  Wisconsin  Bankshares 
Corp.  owns  two  other  Milwaukee  banks  as 
well  as  banks  In  Eau  Claire.  Pond  du  Lac, 
Madison,  Oshkosh  and  Wauwatosa. 

Bank  Stock  Corp.  owns  two  other  Mil- 
waukee banks  besides  Marshall  &  Illsley. 
And  In  addition  to  Marine  National  Ex- 
change, the  Marine  Corp.  owns  two  other 
banks  In  Milwaukee,  one  In  South  Milwaukee 
and  others  In  Cudahy.  Green  Bay.  Neenah 
Oak  Creek  and  Peewaukee. 

As  we  all  know,  Wisconsin  prohibits  branch 
banking  but  permits  holding  companies  to 
own  banks.  It  would  appear  from  the  Pat- 
man  Report,  however,  that  what  Is  forbidden 
by  the  one  is  permitted  by  the  other. 

The  next  step  after  this  Patman  Report  is 
a  study  to  determine  who  controls  the  bank 
holding  companies.  I  will  be  Interested,  as 
I  know  you  will  be.  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  links  among  those  which  own  Wis- 
consin banks. 

But  It  Is  already  clear  from  this  report 
that  links  of  another  kind  exist  among  Wis- 
consln  banks,  and  these  raise  other  ques- 
tions  about  concentration  and   control. 

A  major  revelation  of  this  study,  as  I 
have  noted,  is  the  vast  niunber  of  loans, 
made  by  the  largest  Federal  Reserve  member 
banks,  which  were  secured  by  at  least  10 
percent   of   the   stock   of   another  bank. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  this  bank  stock  loan  activity  has 
occurred  In  States — Including  Wisconsin — 
where  branch  banking  Is  prohibited.  There 
Is  also  extensive  bank  stock  loan  activity 
across  State  lines. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  First  Wisconsin 
National  has  made  18  loans  in  which  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  stock  In  other  Wis- 
consin banks  was  pledged.  In  one  case, 
70  percent  of  the  bank's  stock  was  put  up. 

The  report  shows  that  Marine  National 
Exchange  has  made  six  such  loans,  and  In 
one  case  66  percent  of  a  bank's  stock  was 
pledged  as  secvirlty. 

But  that's  not  all.  The  report  cites  15 
Instances  In  which  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  stock  of  Wisconsin  banks  was  used  to 
secure  loans  from  banks  in  other  States — 
two  In  Minneapolis  and  two  in  Chicago. 

A  host  of  questions  arises  from  all  these 
findings.  We  may  fairly  ask.  first  of  all. 
whether  lending  activity  of  this  kind  Is 
contrary  to  congressional  policy  expressed 
in  the  Bank  Holding  Act  of  1856. 

Why  do  so  many  of  these  loans  Involve 
banks  In  areas  where  branch  banking  or 
bank  holding  companies  are  prohibited? 
Why  have  so  many  been  made  across  State 
lines?  Why  have  so  many  been  for  such 
large  amounts — in  the  millions? 
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!•  thl«  the  answer:  To  evade  Federal  and 
State  laws  restricting  brancb,  holding  com- 
pany, and  chain  banking?  If  so,  then  we 
need  to  tighten  up  these  laws. 

As  Independent  bankers,  you  need  no  re- 
minding of  the  evils  that  these  laws  are  In- 
tended to  prevent.  When  banking  becomes 
concentrated,  when  bank  credit — the  life- 
blood  of  Industry  and  commerce — ^falls  un- 
der tighter  control,  the  result  Is  general 
economic   concentration. 

You  know  how  this  can  work.  The  local 
Independent  banker  la  Interested  In  promot- 
ing local  enterprise,  in  bringing  employment 
opportunities  to  his  community.  He  does 
not  have  to  clear  with  a  home  office  In  some 
remote  metropxjlls. 

But  take  away  the  Independent  local 
banker,  and  what  happens  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman? If  he  has  to  turn  to  the  chain 
bank  or  one  belonging  to  a  holding  company 
empire,  he  runs  a  big  risk  of  being  turned 
down  as  a  competitive  threat  to  the  bank's 
more  well  established  accounts.  The  result 
Is  a  stining  of  local  enterprise. 

We  know  that  since  World  War  II,  our  in- 
dxistrlal  economy  has  become  significantly 
more  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  oorpcotitlons.  This  Is  borne  out  par- 
tlcrularly  by  a  repca-t  on  manufacturing  con- 
centration recently  Issued  by  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman. 

Between  1947  and  1958,  according  to  this 
report,  the  share  of  total  Industrial  output 
held  by  the  200  largest  companies.  In  terms 
of  value  added  by  manvifacture,  rose  27  per- 
cent. In  1947,  their  share  was  30  percent; 
by  1958,  it  had  risen  to  38  percent. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  we  need  to  bring  all 
available  weapons  to  bear  against  this  trend 
toward  concentration  in  our  economy. 
Where  the  law  is  Inadequate,  it  should  be 
Improved.  Where  it  Is  adequate.  It  should 
be  enforced.  And  where  questions  remain, 
they  should  be  fiilly  explored. 

Some  segments  of  the  business  world  look 
on  any  Increase  In  Government  activity 
against  monopoly  or  concentration  as  busi- 
ness of  harassment.  It  represents  nothing  of 
the  kind;  rather.  It  is  the  American  way  of 
demonstrating  that  we  Intend  to  preserve 
our  charters  of  economic  freedom.  Without 
these  charters,  the  antitrust  laws,  we  would 
not  be  the  world's  strongest  economic  nation. 
"ITie  time  for  businessmen  to  worry  is  when 
our  antitrust  laws  are  allowed  to  wither.  In 
the  presence  of  a  clear  need  to  strengthen 
and  enforce  them.  The  people  in  the  anti- 
trust agencies  are  protecting  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  In  this  they  deserve 
support,  not  condemnation. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  audience  that 
nothing  like  our  antitrust  laws  exists  In  the 
nations  of  the  Communist  world;  such  laws 
Simply  are  not  needed  where  governmental 
flat  substitutes  for  the  forces  of  the  free 
market. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  constantly 
keep  In  mind  these  two  things:  That  our 
free  enterprise  system  could  not  exist  with- 
out the  antitrust  laws;  and  that  to  prcEcrve 
this  system  requires  vigorous  enforcement 
as  well  as  constant  reexamination  and 
strengthening  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Strong  antitrust  laws  are  the  best  friends 

that  our   economic   system   has.     They   are 

the  businessman's  best  friends.     I  hope  we 

all  remember  that. 

Thank  you. 


Mr.  Harding,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Lindsay,  for  1  hour  on  Thursday, 
January  31. 

Mr.  Mathias  Cat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lindsay)  ,  for  1  hour  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Mr.  Taft  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bow) , 
for  15  minutes  on  Tuesday,  January  29, 
on  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley. 

Mr.  Price,  for  10  minutes  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weltner)  ,  for  5  minutes  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weltner)  ,  for  60  minutes  on  January  28. 

Mr.  H.^LPERN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AsHBRooK),   for   10   minutes   today. 

Mr.  Kyl  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ash- 
BRooK) ,  for  30  minutes  today. 


January  24, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  speech 
of  Hon.  Chet  Holifield. 
Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  JoELsoN   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Daniels)  .  i 

Mr.  Baker.  | 

Mr.  HosMER  and  to  include  a  table. 
Mr.  Wydler.  , 

Mr.  Moss.  I 

(The  following  Members    (^at   the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AsHBRocK)  find  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  McLoskey. 
Mr.  Hoeven. 
Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton. 
(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weltner  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Walter  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Morrison. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  28,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  to  vacate  his  special  order 
for  today  and  reschedule  it  for  Janu- 
ary 31. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

January    15,    1963. 

COMMriTEE    ON    AGHICtJLTURE 

To  the  C^ERK  OF  THE  House  :  . 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganiaatlcm  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Ctongreas,  approved 
Aug\ist  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1   to   December   31,   1962,  inclusive,   to- 


gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ftn,,~. 
priated  and  expended  by  It:  '^  appro- 


Nain(»ofpmiil<iyp« 


Jolin  J.  Hoiinfiiireor.  . 
Fnin(i.c  .\I.  LpMuv.. 
f'liri.-tiiio  S.  (lalliigtier 
llylfH.  Murray..  _ 

I.ylia  Vacin 

Betty  M.  I'lrzioso 

I'l'KPy  J.  I^inm 

.Marltia  S.  Il.miiah.. 
Juno  r.  Wojrjk,. 
KoUrt  (".  BrucT 


George  F.  .Mij>lbtck. 


I-ee  Smith. 


Jolin  J  I.  McrctT. 


Adfilc  Downey 
Alayiiarii. 


rrofrssiiin 


Cniin^pl. 

f^tilf  consultant 

CllTk...         " 

.^'!si,stant  clerk...! 

btaffassLsiant..." 

do 

do. 


^o ::::: 

-do 

As.<!istant  couns.-! 
I  from  Sept.  1 

Trintinp  e<litor 

'from  .^^ept.  9 

l%2i. 
SLiU  asfistiuit 

ffroni  July  23, 

19«2). 
StalT  a.-;^isfant 

(through  Aug.  31. 

1962). 
Staff  as.<:l.st&nt 

(throiiph  .\iif. 

31,  1962). 


Total 
irrnss 
salirv 
durin'j 
ti-monih 
period 


V  853.  .*, 

S.  13<)  ^^ 

♦.Hti.Mr, 
*.531.n 
i  447  yj 

3,-'fiiCI 


2,248  54 
Ml  28 


Kiiii.ls  aiiihorifcd  or  appropriated  for  com- 
irnUfx  t\j>t;niiitures i  $75  qoo  qq 

An.oiinf  ofexpfntliturcs  rreviouslv  irporfod  ~  Oirm 

Anioiuit  txiifiided  from  Jiiri*  JO  to  iVc.  3l",       '    ''■^ 

'*^ '_  S.M8.(2 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1961   to 
l^"-31.1»ti2 ....;.        52.4M.69 

Bulanw  unexpended  a^  of  Dec.  31. 16t)2 22^1i 

'  An  a.Mitior.:il  rjl.OOO  wa'^  arproprlated  t,y  II    R.^. 
JtI'oOO    '  ^*'  **'''  ^^"'■'^^'  ^x^"!?  ""-a'  a|>I'roi,riali,« 
Hahold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  AppHOpaiATiONS 

January  15.  1963. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194fi 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  frotn 
July  1  to  Etecember  31.  1962,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


Name  of  rmpl'iyor 


Profession 


Kenij(>th  .<?i.ranklo.. 

I'aiil  M.  Wilson 

Carjon  W.  Culp 

Srinniil  W.  Crosby .1. 

Jay  n.  Howp 

Ko.-s,-  I',  loije 

Rof-rrt  M/Moypr 

Frai'k  P.  Sanilers 

Kupcnp  n.  W  ilhelm.- 
'>.  Hon  or  Skarin.... 
KnI  ,  rt  I..  Micluu-ls 
KoUrt  P.  VMlliam.s. 

•  ieorge  K.  Kvim.s 

.\iilirry  A.  'luniiols.. 

Kraiifi-  ().  Mprrill 

Karl  C.  Sjlsby , 

iSuinucl  K.  Preston 

Keith  y.  Mainland... 
I.awTcncc  fr,  .MiUer... 

(fporpp  A.  I'rian 

JtiDie.s  E.  .Moore. 

Pt.'i.hen  P.  .\IiiI.r 

Austin  ().  Smith 

Randolph  Thoma' 

Mahel  K.  Hammett... 
Grace  W.  Heime. 
Viola  W.  (;rnM.<: 
Patriik  M.  Hayes.. 
^\  iUiam  J.  Noary.. 
Harry  K.  Keynolds 


Clerk  and  staff 
director. 

.    do 

Staff  assitUnt 

...  ■!o.. 

...do 

do ' 

...  do 

...  do .'.;: 

..  -do 

-..do._ 

-do 

Kdltor 

Staff  assist  am 

—  .do 

—  .do 

—.do 

...do 

do. 


Assistant  Pditor 

Clerir.i]  a-isistant 

do... 

do... 

do 

Messenger 

CJerk-stenoitrapher. 
do.. 


Total 

gross 

salary 

durinic 

6-month 

period 

t9,  082.  M 

ft.  nS2. 1  ( 
9, 0116.  HI 
1,0«9.99 
8.82S.fln 

S.«28.!>n 
8,82X.90 
8.828.90 
8,828.90 
8, 710.  75 
7. 47Z  37 
7,381.90 
7,  IIO.M 
6, 2.'57. 90 
6, 2.'>7.  90 
S,  5M.  91 
5.  K>1  7« 
4.7411.11 

4, 010,  .ly 
4.010.  .sg 

4,010.5a 
3, 1.19.  ,W 

2,  V.if<  22 

3,  489.  W 
4.010.59 
l,n2S.  i*4 
4. 010  59 
3,  17fi.  87 
4, 010. 59 
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Name  of  employee 


Mary  I-  Schwari- 

mann. 
Mary  -M.  Pmallwood. 

Jeanne  C.  Smith 

Puianne  P.  Thomas... 

Phvllis  N.  Troy 

\lary  F.  Wilson 

beorgeS.  Oreen 


JamP'S.  Bcrslp 

William  J.  Uaroody, 
Jr. 

\lifO  Poach 

Jo'cphinP  Rirdsall 

.Mlah  K.  Dickson 

Jcsspmine  A.  Falls 

Cathprine  L.  Kennett. 
Wiiliam  B,  Ounper... 

Clara  H.  Posey 

Paul  V.  Quinn 

Virginia  E.  Stevens... 
I>orothy  E.  Sweeney.. 

.«ilas  Tabor 

Janice  Newsom.. 


Profession 


Clerk -St  enogr!4)her. 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

do 


I 


Clerk  to  the 
minority. 
Clerk-stenoprapher. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do.. 


Total 

KTOSS 

salary 

dtirinp 

6-month 

period 


$4,010  59 

4. 010.  59 
4,010.59 

3,  176  87 
3,802.  lit 
3, 179.  82 
8,  286.  29 

3, 176  87 

4,  010.  59 

3.  697.  96 
4, 010.  .W 
2, 075.  89 
3.  66,S.  96 
3,217.14 
2,  799.  82 
4,010.69 
3. 176.  87 
2.  968.  45 
4.010.59 
3. 176.  87 
2,711.61 


Vraount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1962 - $254,587.09 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec. 

31.  lyt52 254,587.09 

Clarence  Cannon. 

Chairman. 


January    15.   1963. 
CoMMrriEE  on  Appropriations 
(Investigations  Staff) 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  Hoxjse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  801,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  i>erson  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  ejqjended  by  it: 


Name  of  emplo j-ee 

Profession 

Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

Ijoriod 

Willi.-^im  n.  Poyars 

Leonard  M.  Walters.  . 

Kovvland  C.  IIal.<;tead. 

I.illi.an  .M,  Mackip 

William  T.  Koy 

Diroctor.  surveys 
and  investigations 
stiifT. 

.\ssisUint  director, 
surveys  and  in - 
vosligalions  stafT. 
do 

.'Jtpnoprai>her 

Consultant 

$7,  549  25 

7,  2-28  31 

7,020  17 
3,541  61 
3.000.00 

REIMRVRSEMENTS   TO    GOVERNMENT    AGENaES 


.^priculturp.  Depart- 
ment of; 

Doric'k.  Stanley  J.. 

Wriiir,  Cliarles 

.\ir  Force.  Depart- 
ment of  the: 

Brown.  R.  M 

Tuomey.  J.  C 

.Army  .\udit  Agency, 
I'  S.: 

I-fiwchor,  .\nthony 
T. 

O'lx-ary,  Lawrence 
J. 

Wagner.  Kenneth 

<i. 

-Atomic  Fnergy  Com- 
mission: 
Burke.  J.  J 

Huremi  of  the  Budget: 

Falick,  Lawrence 

("i\  il  Servic<>  Com- 
mLs-iion: 
Beecher,  Itichard  9 

Coltrin.  M.  J , 

Commerce.  Depart- 
ment of: 
Shearer.  Ross  .\... 


Invpstitrator 

Editorial  assistiint. 


Investigator. 
do 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 


—do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do. 


btiewig,  Xathan '.'....do 


$6,  323.  24 
2. 260.  71 


3, 678. 00 
1.331.68 


4,004.37 
1.714.21 
3,187.66 

5, 626.  37 
3.  337.  61 


1.110.14 
3. 979.  37 


6.392.40 
2.807.  SO 


ailMBrRSKMKKTS 

TO  GOTIXNMIHT  A0KNCIB9 

Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Corps  of  F'nglneors: 

Crossman,  C.  C 

Investigator 

$2,  594.  79 

Federal  Bureau  of  In- 

vestigation: 

Bronstad,  T.  A 

do 

5. 986.  72 

Carson,  W.  D 

do. 

5,124.48 

Conrov,  L.  K 

do 

5.411.84 

Debuck.  H.  L 

do 

140.16 

Franklm.  R.  M 

do 

6.  286.  08 

Oarrett,  C.  F 

do 

5, 002.  24 

neiermaiin.  F.  H... 

do 

4.026.16 

Grealy,  F.  P..   

do 

6, 082.  K<* 

Health  Itenefitsfund. 

759.76 

Hutchison,  L,  S... 

Investigatw 

6. 885. 28 

Ka;ick,  M.  H 

do 

5, 828.  Oh 

I.aiiiihear,  K.  L 

do. 

4,351.76 

Law,  W.  (' 

do 

6,  286.  08 

Ixi-n.  .M.  P... 

do 

4,  765.  44 

Life  insurance  fund.. 

375.  92 

Lipscomb.  W.  1'. 

Investigator 

152. 16 

Lue<iers,  L  M 

do 

4,  594.  88 

McDowell,  L,  L.... 

do 

6,592.88 

Mc(lahev,  H,  B 

do 

5,  846.  80 

Magee,  E.  H 

do 

3.602.88 

-Muriihy.  1'.  J 

do 

3,  249.  28 

Neaf.iev.  K.  J . 

do 

5,  598.  40 

Nold.  ^.  S.. 

do 

4.736.80 

O'Brien,  A.  R 

do 

4, 887.  68 

Reproiluction  of 

107.  7S 

slafT  pxhibits. 

RcIirrniPiit  fund 

7,  728.  49 

HoNtIs.  R.  R 

Investigator 

5,715.fri 

Smith,  M.  A... 

Sltnographer 

2,  716.  32 

Turner,  P.  A 

Investigator 

6.  899.  68 

Vahev.  E.  W 

do 

8,  927  44 

Watkins,  H.  D.... 

....do 

3,002.88 

Federal  Communica- 

tions Com  mission: 

F.v:uis.  John 

do 

5. 36t  89 

(jwieral  Servioi--  .Vd- 

niijiistration 

Donahue,  L.  F 

do 

3, 394.  40 

Health,  Educstion, 

and  Welfare,  De- 

partment of: 

CrL^iSi  iv,  T.J 

do 

1,680  00 

National  -Aeronautics 

aii'i  Space  Ad- 

ministration: 

Riichlui,  II.  H 

do 

3,927.86 

N.ilional  Bureau  of 

Standards: 

Oautier,  W.  K 

do 

1.072  00 

Navy,  I  >e  par  tmen  t  of 

the: 

Ro.sen,  Emanue! 

do 

2,  962  32 

Wilkenloh,C.  E.... 

do 

2. 078. 19 

Post  Omce  Depart- 

ment: 

Larson,  W.  D 

do 

4,006  92 

Small  Business  .Ad- 

ministration: 

llarvith.  A.J 

do 

2. 640  91 

1  ennessee  Valley 

Authority: 

Johnson,  J.  M 

do 

3.  958  85 

ETvavan,  Sven 

do 

5,993  M 

Veterans  Administra- 

tion: 

Kosiiiskl,  A.  L 

do 

3. 677  27 

Travel  and  miscella- 

72,038  96 

neous  expense. 

Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures $000,000  00 

Total  amotmt  expended  from  July  1.  1962, 
to  Dec.  31,  1962 326.756  95 


Balance   imexpended  as   of  De<.   31. 


1962 


273.  243  05 


Clarence  Cannon. 

Chairman. 


January  7.   1963. 
Committee  on  Armed  SERvaCES 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pxirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 


July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  einployee 

I'rofession 

ToUl 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-monih 
period 

KoUrl  W.  Smart 
John  K    Blan.lford... 

rhii'f  counsel 

Counsel 

$8,082.14 

9, 0.V5  oa 

I'hilii)  W,  Krllelicr.... 
Frank  .M.  Shitinshek.. 
Onet;k  L,  StockstilL... 

Berniece  Kalinowski.. 

L.  Ixiuiso  KULs. 

Edna  E.  Johnson 

James  A.  Deakins 

do 

do 

Committee  secre- 
tary. 

.Secretary 

do..: 

do 

Bill  clerk 

9, 055.  02 
9,  055.  02 
4, 813. 10 

4.  813. 10 
4,  813.  10 
4.041.42 
3,651  03 

M.  Jane  Binger 

S^'orct;iry  cfo  Dec.  1). 

3. 018. 38 

OfKUt    or    SPECIAL    (OrNSEI,    OI'F.RATINr,    FfESl  ANT    TO 
H.    RES.    78   AND   71^,   87TH  CONC. 


John  J.  Courtney I  Special  coun»>l 

Sam  .K.  Nunn,  Jr '  .Assistant  counsel.. 

Dorothy  Britton Secretary 

Jane  Wbeelahan do 

Adeline  Tolerton I  Clerk II 

James  Jo.sey I  Messenger 

MiMreU  Co.T Secretary  (from 

I      Sept.  IGj. 


$9,082.14 
3,84Z63 
4,531.71 
3, 615.  02 
3,397.79 
2.006  29 
2,152.23 


Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 
milt«e  exi>endtture5  (11.  Res.  79; $150,000.00 

.Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
iwt^l 83,093.27 

Amotmt  expended  from  July  1,  1962  to  Jan. 
1.  1«63 30,261.04 

Total   amount   expended   from   Jan.    1, 
UtOl  to  Jan.  1,  iy(>3 113,354.31 

B;ilance  unexpended  iW  of  Jan.  1,  1963..      36,  645  69 

Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman. 


January  3,  1963. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currenct 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  801,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  p>erlod  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 
salary 

during 

6-mont  h 

period 

John  E.  Barriere 

Majority  staff 
memlH'r. 

$9,082.14 

Orman  P.  Fink 

Minority  stufi 
meml)er. 

9,082.14 

Robert  R.  Post  on 

Counsel.. 

9.082  14 

Thomas  frraham.  Jr.. 

do 

9,082.14 

Hokn  L.  Rogers 

Deputy  clerk 
(resigned  Nov. 
15,  1962). 

3,063.83 

Mary  \\  .  Layton 

.\ssistant  clerk 
(secretary  to 
minority  Dec.  1, 
1962). 

5.  355.  94 

Marguerite  Bean 

Secretary  to  chair- 
man. 

6.206.26 

-Marv  EliwUth 

Secretarv  to  minor- 

2,394. 32 

Mi.hlcr. 

ity  (H'Signed 

Oct.  15.  1962). 

(■"lark  \\arbiirton 

Economist  (e.o.d., 
Sept.  24,  1962). 

5, 012.  95 

Roger  J.  Brown 

Editor 

6, 179. 14 

Funds  authorif.ed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee eiiienditures $205,000  00 


-Aniount  ofcxponditurcj  pre viouslj- reported.     120,  212.  44 
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Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dae.  31. 
1862 $55,586.68 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.   1, 

19CI,  to  Dec.  31,  19a2 175.  799. 12 


nalanco  urcxpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1962..      29,  200.  88 
Bkent  Spence, 

Chairman. 

EMPLOYEES  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES.  504, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 


Name  of  employee 


Kenneth  W.  Burrows. 
Royal  L.  Cobiun.. 
James  F.  Fltzpatrlck 


Eleanor  N.  ITamllton.. 
John  J.  McEwan,  Jr... 

Helen  B.  O'Bannon 


Orady  Perry,  Jr 

Margaret  E.  Tucker... 
Frances  M.  Yeakle 


Houslne  economist. 

Minority  coimsel 

Clerk  (July  16 
through  Aug-.  31, 
1962). 

Research  assistant... 

Deputy  staff  di- 
rector. 

Research  assistant 
(e.o.d.,  Oct.  1, 
1962). 

Clerk 

Secretary 

do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Balance  from  1961 $20,564.10 

iunds  authorired  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures 100,000.00 

Amount   expended    January   through   June 


1962 


40,  225.  94 


Balance  as  of  June  30,  1962 80  338.16 

■Amount  expended  July  through  December 


1962. 


51,992.42 


Balance  as  of  Dec.  31,  1962 28, 345  74 

Outstanding  bills  (approximate) 3,500.00 

Balance.... 24.845.74 

Brent  Spence, 

Chairman. 

January  1,  1963. 

COlUdTTXX  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

To  tha  CLniK  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134<b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
June  1  to  December  81.  1962.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


rrofo; 


W.  N.  McLeod,  Jr.... 

Hayden  8.  Qarber 

Leonard  O.  llilder 

Clayton  D.  Qasque. 

James  T.  Clark 

Ann  L.  Puryear.  .. 

EUen  M.  Coxcter 

Patrtda  Ann 

Oempaey. 
Richard  J.  Cardnay... 
James  M.  Earnest,  Jr. 


Clerk 

Counsel 

Investigator.."" 

Assistant  clerk 

Associate  oounael. 
Assistant  clerk. 
do 

— do ; 

Pile  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$9,009.79 
8,286.29 

6,  lis.  84 
5,554.91 

7,  721. 08 
4,635.90 
4,120.03 
3,088.30 

607.09 
1,  259.  79 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlte  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it : 


January  2^ 


S8,  393.  52 

8,  398.  05 

450.24 


3, 609.  63 
8, 979. 18 

1,864.71 


8, 957.  07 
4,382.40 
3,522.99 


Amount  available  onder  H.  Res.  159  $10  000  00 

.^.mount  expended """       '321' 93 

Balance  available 9, 678. 07 

JOHN  L.  McKflXLLAN, 

Cfiairman. 
January  15.  1963. 

COMMITTKK  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOB 

To  the  Clbue  ov  tu  Hottsk: 

The  above-mentioned  eommlUee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  leetion  134  (b)   ot 


Profestion 

Total 

Name  of  employee 

gross 
salary 

d  urine 

1 

6-month 

period 

Louise  Maxienno 

Chief  Ckrk 

$9  082  14 

Darguns. 

Russell  C.  Derrirkson. 

St^iff  Director 

9, 082.  14 

Deborah  P.  Wolfe... 

Educ:itiun  chiff.. 

9.  082.  14 

Howard  O.  Gamier... 

Chii  (  couii*l  for 
labor  manage- 
ment. 

A.ss()(.-iate  coun.-itd 

9.082.  14 

Livingston  L. 

8,401.72 

'Wiuf.'iite. 

for  hibor-man:ige- 
ment  irndine 
Dec.  Itl.  hKY>). 

Marvin  R.  Fullmer... 

Chief,  invfsiigative 
task  fierce. 

9,082  14 

Richard  T.  Burress... 

Minority  clrrk.  .  . 

9,06f^ 

Douiild  V.  BlTius 

Admini.strutive  as- 
si.sLinl  to  the 
cliiiirni.ia. 

4,  375.  M 

Louise  M.  Wright 

Adniini.-.lriaive  as- 

si.^t.int. 

4. 375  .36 

Cabell  WJIor  Berge.. 
1 

do 

4,  375.  36 

Amountofcxpenditurespreviou.'ily  reported.  $219,709  32 
Amount  exp<>nded   from  July   1,   ll^J2,   to 
Dec.31,1962 76,(Kr  -4 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan    1, 
IWl,  to  Die.  31,  \SMy2 


295,711.86 
Adam  O.  Powell. 

Chairman. 

January  15,  1963. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
(Investigating  Staft) 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1963.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it : 

General   Subcomniiftre  on  Eduralion  (cliair- 
maii,    Repres<'ntiitive    Clevki..\nd    M 
Baus.y); 
Robert  E.  McCord,  suhcornmittee  clerk.. 
Ruth  P.  Ebersole,  ussi.^tant  subcommittee 

clerk 

General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  fihalrman", 
Repr<^s«ritativo  C'akl  D.  Perkij«b); 

Hartwell  D.  Re<d,  Jr.,  counsel 

Gertrude  L.  Moser,  .vcrctarv 

Special  Subcommittee  ou  Ediicat'on  (chair- 
man.   Representative   Edith  Gree.v): 

John  F.  Morse,  director 

Betty  R.  Pryor,  subcomniitt^  clerk 

Willla-:  T.  O'llara,  eotinspl .' 

Muriel  Oreenhlll,  assistant  din-ctor'endine 

Sept.  15,  19H2) 

■William  F.  Oaul,  assistant  director" (cffec"- 

tive  Sept.  16,  19621 

Mary  June  Wall,  admini.'Jtnitivo  ii.iistHnt' 

Joanne  M.  Clark,  secretary 

Special  Subcommittee  on   Lalxjr    rhairiii-in. 
Representative  J.\ME.s  Roo^evklT): 

Edmund  D.  Edclman,  couiis«'l 

Adrienne  Fields,  secretary '.'.'. 

Select  Subcommittee  on   Labor  (chairuiun 
Representative  Hkrbert  Zele.vko) 

Harvey  B.  Cohen,  counsel 

MoUie  D.  Cohen,  administrative  assistant" 
I^oriece  Hackney,  stofl  assistant  (Sept.  1  to 

30,  1962) _ 

Denis  A.  Weinatock,  stair  assistant  (jiug.i 

to  Sept.  30,  1962) 

Select  Subcommittee  on   Education"  (chalV- 

man.  Representative  Fhanit  Thohpson): 

John  D.  Hawke,  Jr..  counael  (ending  Dec. 

10.    lov^j . 

Mary  E.  Corbln,  secretiry.I"  

Susan  Liela  Gordon,  aasietant  clork  fendlne 
Oct.  15,  1962) _^ 

Carls  Ottcn,  assistant  clerk"(endii]g"  Aug! 
4I,  1962)... . 


»7,  721.  08 
3,088.30 

7,721.08 
3, 088.  30 


9,0ft2.  14 
6, 921.  4<) 
4,891.22 

2,  083.  (12 

3,  Or,2.  02 

4,  121).  (13 

2,  will? 


7,721.08 
3, 08».  30 


Full  f-omTnlftoe  staff- 
Jeanne  Thomson,  administrative  assistant 


Corrine  Aniii.tre 
Taniars  J.  Wall 
Dk-.  .■jl,  hje,2') 
H 


»<.427« 


Ilutf,  re<-e[)tion,st  ol^f 

assistiuu  couniel  (endine       '^"w 


.  Roy  I'artridge,  Jr.,  assistant  clerk  '(Xu'e" 
6  to  31.  i;>»',2^ *'• 


4.635.90 
180.95 
3. 079.  27 


,      ^                Vfs,  n.iministrative  assistant 
(ending  N'ov.  2.'\  \\IC>2'' 

James  J.  Saxon,  assistant  clerk "(e'n'dlngVuly 

Jolui  .M    Hen.shaw,"as8is"tanYcierkI SI  1* 

Investi^^ative  task  force  *«.35 

I>'on  At^ramson,  chief  coun,sel _      t  rn  a. 

^O08.w 

festlgator riw^ 

Olive  M.  Gibt)ons,secretorv  "'^^-SS 

E.  Zelda  McNeal,  clerk        

Charles   I,.    Mitchell,   special   invesVigator 
(elTeclive  ,\tie.  1,  l*-.2l 

Rub.n  [.  Ortz,  investigator' (efTwtiveScnV 
].  l'tf>21 ^ 

Wiildo  E.  Parrish,  adiiiVnistratiVe  assistant' 
Herbert  Ratner,  special  investigator  (Oct 
I  to  31.  19f.?^ 


j-«-oii  .\riramcon,  cniel  coun,sel 

Arnold  F.  HUxk,  investigator I" o  f 

Aianuel  Casiano.  inve^stieator II  5*1 

Odell  Clark,  rliief  investigator.  I" 
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■  n«t..'« 

3,085.02 
3.359.M 

1.  ■4Z  r: 

3.80117 


634  W 


Alfredo  Vi.l:il.  Invpstiguto'f.'IIIII c  Vt;  ?V 

Investigative  t.osk  force;  •<.  i«.,W 


.1, 14t'i.  .W 
5, 14<).  5j 

610.58 

1. 009.  44 

5,875.08 
3,  OOi.  17 

90133 

646.  «8 


John  .\t.  Young,  consultant  (ending  Julv 
31,  19<i21 ^ 

Duvil    irepbum,   investTga"t'o'r"("effect[vu 
De.'.  1.  H^rOl 

SLinley  K.  Atir'hels,  s'pecTa"rcoun'se"r(6'c"t' 

1(0,31,  I9fi2) 

Minority  stalf:  " 

lieverly  I'earsnn, secretary 

Travel  and  n.isccllaneous  exinrisi "/.'.' 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  coiii"- 

mitteecvpendituros 

.\niount    of    eip<ndJiures"p'rcVi'o'usl'y"re'- 
I>orted _ 

Amount  expended  froiiiJuly'Tto'DecIsr, 


833.45 

615.50 

852.74 

4.120.03 
16. 182. 28 

6.33, 000.  no 

4''.').  353.  f^ 

"'•4..'-/)9.  79 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan    1 
1961,toDec.31,19fi2 .'      f!29,862.83 

Hal.mec  imexr>onded  as  of  Dec.  31,  ^^ 

^^'^ ---'      3,  ir.'n 

AoAM  C.  Powell. 

Chairman. 

January   15,  1963. 
CoMMmTE  on  Foreign  ArFADig 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  seaion  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  eoi.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap. 
propriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

Nanicnfoniplojcc 

rrfrssion 

gross 

srijary 

durini 

o-montli 

[leriod 

Royd  Crawford... 

PfaflT  aflminLsfrafor 

$9.  ON?  11 

Roy  J.  bullock 

Senior  staff  con- 
sultant. 

S,  <rf7S.  U 

Albert  C.  F. 

Westlhnl 

.^t.iff  con.-'ult.int 

8,  o:s.  15 

Frankiln  J.  .--clmpp... 
Robert  F.  Brandt 

do.... 

Inve.stitJiitor  con- 
sultant. 

8. ««.  75 

(4,  7  J2. 07 

Harry  C.  Cromer 

.■^tafT  consultant 

8,  54K.  .y 

Philip  ]!.  I'.illinj.-; 

.''l'e(  ial  as,si3tant 

7,  381. 9^ 

Marian  A   C7arnecki,. 
June  Sich 

StalT  consultant 

Senior  staff 
a.s.'i.nant. 

8,  23fi.  59 
7,  20;.  60 

Helen  C.  M'lttas 

Staff  assistant 

6,  ITfl.  14 

Helen  J..  Ilit'^li.icen... 
Mary  I.oui.>ie  O'iirien. 
Mary  .Mcd-iccr 

do 

do.. "" 

fi.047  98 
5,  953. 06 

do 

3,  687.  52 

Doris  B.  .McCratken... 
Robert  J.  Bowen 

do 

Clerical  assistant.... 

4,681.04 
4.052.29 

Funds  .-Uithorized   or  apiroiTiated   for  com- 
mittee exiHnditiires. . fi55janom 


Amount  of  pxrendltnres  previously  reported      92.802.35 
Ainoimt  expended  from  July  l,  to  Dec   31 

l«e ."    r,  417.65 


Total  amoimt  p.Tpended  from  Jan    1 
1961,  to  Dec.  31.  1962 '  130.220. 00 


Palancc  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 .  1962.    24, 790.  DO 
Thomas  E.  Mobcan, 

C?iairm^an. 
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Januart  15,  1963. 

CoMMriTEE    ON    GOVE&NMENT   OPIHATIONS 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  January  3,  1963.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 

Ftpenses,  July  ' .  1''6-.  to  Jan.  3,  l'..'6;j: 

Vuil  committee  II  xT^nses) _..    .  $1,075.41 

Kxpcntivp  and  Ix-gislalive  Reorganization 

.vubcommiltce... 42.  M4.  29 

Milit-iry  dperation.s  .<uhcommitt«H> :v.t.SS2.  12 

(ioverunicnt  .Activities  Sut  comniKtec 35,234.36 

Intergovernmental      Relations     Suticom- 

mittee 46,255.57 

Foreign  Operntions  and  Monetary  Alluirs 

Su bcom in  1 1 1  ee 3»1. 579.  81 

.^[lecial  PonaMe  ProiKTty  Sulic<>niniitU>e.       17,099.33 
i?[ierial    <'>overnmert     Information     Putv 

committee 33,008.86 

Special  Sut^commitiec  on  Assigned  Fowcr 

and  I.ind  Problems 13, CS2.52 

Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Home  Jjoan 

Bank  Board n.^W.  87 

Total 277.  no.  14 


Salaries,  full  committee,  July  1, 1<«2.  to  I>ec 

31.  1962: 

Christine  P.sy  Dnvis.  staff  "lirector 

.Ismes  A.  1  ai  ipan.  general  cotin.sel 

Miles  (J.  Kouiiiey.  associate  general  coun- 
sel.. -  

Farle  J.  W  ade.  staff  menit>er 

Polores  I-'el'Oollo.  slafT  memtxT 

Ann  K.  .Mcljiehlan,  v-faff  nienit)er.. 

I'atricia  Mahem,  staff  menilier... 

rharlolte  C.  lUckctt.  staff  meint>er 

Helen    M.    Boycr,   iLiuoritv   iirofcssional 

.staff     - 

J.  P.  Carl'^on.  niinorit  V  coun.sel 

Ei[>en.«es.  July  1,  1962.  to  Jan.  3,  lu«i3: 
lull     coriiniltec — Tr..vel,      i.uMications, 

tolejihone,     stationery     suin-lics,     etc., 

tot.il 

Executive   and    1-egislative   Iteorfaniration 

fiubcomniittce,      Hon.      Wii.mam      h. 

Dawsiin.  chairman: 

Elmer  W.  Henderson,  counsel 

Arthur  Perlman,  invi-^tii'alor 

Daniel    A.    Kavanauj;li,    legal    research 

analyst 

V'eroni'ii  B.  Johnson,  clerk 

Irene  Nfanninp.  rlerk-sti  iiotTapher 

l)oiniripn  K.  Tliliarri.  clerical  staff  (N'ov. 

1,  liMi'J  to  Jan.  ;<.  li«.;f' 

Ilenrv  CooiKvsinith.  stall  iiiemlHT  (Julv  1 

to  >v\'t.  30,  1902^ 

Expen.se» 

Total ." 

Military   Operations   .'^uhooniniitlee,   Hon. 
("HET  HoMFiELP,  iti.u'rin.in: 

Herbert  Knl)ark,  stall  administrator 

John  Paul  Uidgely,  investigator 

Douglas  (,}.  Pnlilin,  sf.alT  attorney.. 

Robert  J.  McKlroy,  investitrntor 

Mollip  Jo  Hughes,  clcrk-stenopratili(T 

Catherine    L.    Koeberlein,   clerk -stenogra- 
pher  

E  ii)enses 

ToUl ." 


9,082.14 
9,082.14 

7.  30.'..  00 

6,  477.  .W 
4,  738.  76 
4,  SfT).  23 
4,  372.  75 
3,  8.14.  97 

8,  2W>.  29 

7,  til7.tJ5 


1.075.41 


S.  fiSS  10 
7.  431.  07 

4.  KX\.  TA 
4.144.77 
4,144.77 

C74.  40 

900.48 


i; 


42,944.29 


9,239 

51 

fi 

037 

•HJ 

5 

453 

M 

4 

71fi 

23 

4. 

ISO. 

12 

4, 

186.12 

5, 

512. 

4S 

39, 332. 12 


Government  .Activities  Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Jack  Brooke,  chairman: 

Edward  ('.  Brooks,  stalT  administrator 
iJuly  1  to  Dec.  P"),  ly»i2).. 

Phine;is  Indritr,  counsel 

Ernest  Cornish  Baynard,  associate  coun- 
sel..  

TUniel  I,    Power,  investigator 

Irnia  Keel,  clerk 

Tanner  T.  Hunt.  Jr.,  investigator  (July  1 
to  Oct.  U,  19G2) 

Ex[>en.scs _ 

Total „r 

Intergovernmenlftl    Relations    Siilioommit- 

tee.  Hon.  h.  II.  ForvTAiN,  diau-man: 

James  H.  Naughton,  counsel 

I'elphis    C.    Goldberg,    professional    staff 

member 

Herliort  B.  Warburton,  minority  c.<«in!«el. 
(ieorge  O.  Serinl,  investipitor  (Aug.  30, 

I9I12  to  Jan.  3,  1963> 

William  Donald  CJray,  mwarch  aimiyst... 
Kileeji  .M  .  Anderson,  c4«rk-f«tenographer.. 

Bebe  B   Terry,  clerk -stenottraplier 

Joan  (\  Montgomery,  clerk-stenographer 

(July  1  to  Aug.  31,  1962) 

Expenses 


7.  2S3.  75 

5,  429  87 

6,  302.  51 
4,  Ud.42 
3, 979.  39 

l,7r,8.  30 
■3.279.  12 

35.  234.  36 


8,  Xm  87 


.107  "7 
,  749.  04 

,  6.51.  7S 
,716.23 
,186.12 
,974.07 

9f.l.44 
.801.15 


Total 46,  255.  57 


Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary  .^fT;urs 
^^ubconl^ultee,  Hon.  I'OBTEa  IIahuv, 
Jr.,  chairman: 

John  T.  M.  Reddan.  cliief  counsel 

Walton  Woods,  investigator 

M.  Joseph  .\Ialan,  counsel 

Charles  Holheiitierr.  investigator 

I'hyHis  !M<ymc«]r.  cWk 

MillKi'nt  V.  Mvers,  clerk -stenographer 
Aug.  2().  1962,  to  Jan.  3,  1963).  _ 

Expenses 

Total ." 

PjM'clal  Donable  Property  .'^uheommittee, 
Hon.  JtiiiN  S.  MoNAcjAK,  cliairmau: 

Ray  Ward,  stalf  .administrator 

Mar.'aret     B.    O'Connor,    cli'rk-stenogra- 

pher.. 

Clara  Katlieriue  Armstrong,  clerical  staff. 
Kxi»eiises.. 


$7.  son  on 

7.4^1 

t'i7 

7.32.'; 

M 

6.  773 

SJ 

4.  If*.  12 

2.391 

62 

670 

74 

36,  579.  81 


8,  >*90.  81 

3.  762.  04 
3,  777.  94 


Total 17.099.33 


SiJecial  Government  Information  Pnbcom- 
niitte*',  Hon    John  F.  Mos-s,  chairman: 

Samuel  I.  .Archibald,  staff  administrator.. 

Jack  Ilowar  I,  pn^'fi'srona!  staff  member 
fJuly  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1962)..    

Harry  S.  Wetdberg,  assistant  cr)unsel 

Beniiv  I-.  Kass,  assistant  counsel  (.4ug. 
^.■.,  19i..',  to  Jan.  3,  lyR."!).- 

Helen  K.  Biasley,  steiiocrapher 

taUienne  L.  Hartke,  stenographer 

EviKiUSes 

Total r 

Sijecial  Subcommittee  on   .Assigned   Power 
aii'l    Land    Problems,    Hon.    Jou.s    E. 
Moss,  cliairmau: 
Sidnev  .McClellan,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber.  

Francis  J.  Sdiwoerer,  staff  member 

K\i>ense;"..f 

Total.„ ." 


8.  429.  87 

6.703  66 
5,  913.  62 

2.116.01 

4.  l«i.  12 

4, 180  12 

973.46 


33,l)Oh.  86 


7.174.04 
5.  235.  73 
1,272.75 

U.  6«2.  ,52 


.Special  .•^ut'comn^ittee  on  the  Home  T-oan 
Bank  Board,  Hon.  Jons  E.  Moss,  chair- 
man: 

David  Ciliok,  coimsel 8,107.87 

Marguerite  A.  Gleason,  stenographer 3,  .549.  97 

K\l>cns»-s 240  0.3 

Total J1,S97.  87 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee exi>endilure  (U.  Res.  70-692,  87th 
Cong.) 1,040.000.00 


.\niount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    692,907.  77 
.\ mount  exix'iidf'i  from  Julv  1,  1962,  to  Jan. 
3,  19C.3 ." 277.110.14 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1901,  to  Jan.  3,  1963... 970, 017. 91 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  3,  1963.      09. 982. 09 
WuxiAM  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


January  15,  1963. 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
To  the  Clzbk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134tb)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Axigust  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Julian  P.  lAngston... 

Marjorie  Savage 

Mary  F.  Stollc 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Chief  clerk  .... 
Assistant  derk. 
.....do 


$9,082.14 
7,8;U.  10 
4, 010.  59 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee exjicnditurcs- $30,  000.  00 


Amount  of  exj>e;idinirec  previously  reported.    10, 9S4. 11 
Amoimt  exjiended  from  July   1   to   Dee.  31, 
1962.- 667  22 

Total  amount   exjx'nded    from  Jan.  1, 

1961,  to  Dec  31,  1962 17.6.'.l   33 

Balance  unexi>en<jed  ns  of  Dec.  31, 1962.    12. 34.\  67 
Omax  BtntLESoN, 

Chairman. 


Jawttakt  14,  1963. 
CoMMrrm  on  Interior  and  Instxar  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  tkk  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  cr  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

prr)ss 

Name  of  employee 

Profeission 

salary 

during 

6-mon  1  h 

I>eri<xi 

Frofessional  staff: 

Pidnev  L 

Professional  st.>»ff 

$8,  602  82 

McFarland. 

director  and  engi- 
neering consul- 
tant. 

T.  Ricliard  Witmer. 

Counsel.. 

8.  286  2a 

Jolm  L.  Taylor 

Consultant  on 
territorial  and 
Indian  atTairs. 

8,  28«.  29 

MUton  A.Pearl 

Consultant  on 
mining,  nuuerals, 
and  lands. 

8.  286.  29 

Clerical  staff: 

Nancv  J.  .Arnold 

Chief  clerk  .. 

7  381  gn 

Dixie  8.  Duman 

Clerk. 

4.  114  82 

Penelofie  P. 

Clerk  rresigne-l  as 

4,  1 14.  82 

Harvison. 

o(  Dec.  31,  11162). 

Virginia  E.  Bedsole. 

Clerk 

3.906  38 

Patricia  B. 

do 

3,508.56 

Freeman 

Su.san  A.  Whitener. 

do. 

3.284  03 

Funds  authori7.ed  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
miltee  expenditures $flO.  000.  00 


Amount  of  erpenditures  previously  reported.    39,  531.  77 
.\rnounl  exi>ended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1962 6.607  38 

Tot.al  amount  ex7¥>nded  from  Jan.   1, 
1961,  to  Dec.  31,  1902 46, 139  03 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1962.    13,  Wi*)  1.7 

Watne  N.  Asfinall, 

Chairman. 


January  3,  1963. 


AND  FoREicif  J 


CoMMrrTEE  OK  Interstate 
Commerce 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hottse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
FMblic  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  p>erson  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Clerical  staff: 

W.  E.  Williamson.. 

Kenneth  J.  Painter. 

Mareella  Fend 

(ilenn  L.  Jolinson... 

J'wnne  ('.  .Neuland. 

.Mil.irei  H.  I.ang... 

-Mary  Ryan 

Roy  P.  Vilkin.son.. 
Professional  staff: 

Andrew  Stevenson.. 

Kurt  Borchardt 

Para  O.  Spal 

Martin  W.  Cun- 
ningham. 


Profession 


Total 
gn)ss 
s-aliry 
liuriiig 
0-nionth 
peril  xl 


rierk 

First  assistant  clerk. 

.Assistant  clerk 

Printing  editor 

Clerical  a.ssistam 

..  do 

do 

Assistant  clerk 


Eij^ert.. 

Legal  counsel 

Research  si>ecialist-. 
Aviation  consultant. 


•9.  0S2. 

14 

7.535. 

6r 

4.  71K  K7 

6.  387. 

13 

?,  9,t8.  a 

3.  958.  i% 

3.  ftW. 

4S 

3,  750.  08 

9,082. 

14 

9,f)R2. 

14 

9,082 

14 

9,082  U 
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Jamiary  2^ 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Frofeoaion 

gross 

nlary 

during 

0-month 

I>eriod 

Additional  temporary 

employees   tmder 

B.   Res.   106  and 

H.  Res.  166: 

Gladys  Johnson 

Clerical  assistant 

$4,280.00 

Margaret  J.  Robin- 
son. 
Elsie  M.  Karpowich. 

Stiff  assistant 

8, 024.  04 

Clerical  assistant 

3,  968.  48 

Catherine  C. 

McLees. 
Thomas  D.  Conway. 

-...do 

3,958.48 

Special  counsel  (II. 

9,  027.  85 

Res.  420  and  II. 

Res.  439). 

John  W.  Kreuzburg. 

Messenger  (from 
Sept.  14,  1962). 

1.356.65 

Robert  Hughes 

Messenger  (to  July 

181.29 

Crank. 

15,  1962). 

Walter  E.  WUliam- 

Messenger  (Aug.  16 

302.  15 

son,  Jr. 

to  Sept.  10,  1962). 

David  Lee  Cathcy.. 

Messenger  (July  18 
to  Aug.  15,  1962). 

362.58 

Gordon  M.  Mc- 

Clerical  assistant 

350.49 

Nulty,  Jr. 

(July  2  to  31,  1962). 

Patricia  Ann  Marsh. 

Clerical  assistant  (to 
Aug.  31,  1962). 

725.16 

Special  Subcommit- 

tee on  Regulatory 

Agencies: 

Charles  P.  Howie, 

Jr. 
George  W.  Perry 

Chief  CO imsel _ 

9, 027.  85 

Associate  counsel    .. 

7.381.96 

Herman  Clay 

Beasley. 
Btoart  C.  Ross 

Subcommittee  clerk- 

7,  434.  04 

Consultant 

8,299.88 

Rex  Sparger 

Special  assistant 

6  179  14 

Robert  E.  L.  Rich- 

Staff attorney 

5,171.91 

ardson. 

Lurlene  Wilbert 

Clerical  as.sistant  (to 
Aug.  31,  1962). 

1,  479. 56 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola.. 

Clerical  assi.xtant 

3,  750.  08 

Betty  J.  Lantrip 

Stenographer-clerk-  - 

3,  645.  85 

Louise  B.  Fere  bee... 

do 

.- 1,874.  59 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures _ $58.5.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported-  - _ _ 232,975.19 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1962 100,816.93 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1961  to  Dec.  31,  1962 333,792.  12 

Balance   unexpended  as  of  Dec.   31, 
1962 251,207.88 

Oren  Harbis, 

Chairman. 

January  15,  1963. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentloued  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Ijaw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  cmi>loyee 

rrofc<:.sion 

Total 
gross 
salary 
durincr 
0-monlh 
pcrio<l 

BessE.  Dick 

Staff  director 

General  counsel 

Legislative  assistant. 
Coonael 

$9,082.14 
9, 082. 14 
9, 082. 14 
8,  752  07 

William  R.  Foley 

Walter  M.  Besterman. 
Murray  Drabkln 

Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Garner  J.  Cline 

WiUliam  H.  Copen- 
haver. 

Carrie  Lou  Allen 

Anne  J.  Berger 

Jane  C.  Caldwell 

Prances  F.  Christy.... 

Helen  Goldsmith 

Velma  Smedley 

do.. 

Assistant  counsel 

Associate  counsel 

Clerical  staff 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

8,  752.  07 
6.  568.  re? 
5,664.33 

4,114.82 
.5,  844.  53 

4,  219.  a5 

5,  355.  94 
5,  a52.  70 
5,564.91 

SALARIES  PAID  JULY  1,  1962,  TBROUCH  DEC.  31, 
1962,  PUBSUANT  TO  H.  RES  56,  H.  RES.  88,  H. 
RES.    500,    87TH    CONG. 


Employee 


Position 


Appel,  Tyeonard.. 
Becker,  Albert  F. 


Beland,  Lorraine  W. 
Burak,  Gertrude  C 
Cors,  Allan  D 

Cudily,  Karen  M 


F.isenl)er<r,  Rolx^rta  K. 
Oreenwald,  .\ndrew  F. 

Ilaarilt,  Ahna  B 

Hall,  Patricia  J      

Ilyiiian,  Joseph 

Jett,  R.  Frederick 

Kelcrnoiiick,  Michael. 

Levy,  Joscpb  M. 

McCalo,  Mary  Wass. 

Marcus,  Pliillp 

Meekins,  Elizabeth  G. 

Roserunan ,  l/oui.s 

Siraiiis,  Retina  II 


.Assistant  connsrl 

Clerical     staff     (to 
AUE.  18,  1962). 

Clerical  still 

do 


Sky,  Theodore 

Williaiii?,  Steplien  I... 
7elcnko,  nenjaiiiin  L-. 


Deputy  a,ssi)Ciaie 

W)unsf  I. 
Clerical  staff  (as  of 
Oct.  22,  1962). 

C'leric:U  st;itT . 

Clerical  staff  (to 

.'^cpt.  9.  1962). 
Clerical  staff, 

do 

Counsel.-- 

Asslstiint  counsel 

Clerical  st-iff. 

do 

do 


.\ssociate  counsel 

Clerical  staff 

.^.ssoclate  counsel 

Clerical  staff  ao 
Dec.  Ifi.  1962). 

.Assistant  counsel 

.Messeucer 

-V.ssistani  couiiscl 


Salary 

$7.  fi.^3.  24 
490.  tiO 

3.  334.  68 

4.  740  1 1 

3,  989.  73 

1,210  05 

4.  010  59 
600.32 

3.  072.  68 
3. 192  48 
8.  2.36  ."■.» 

7.  201  06 
3,  697  96 

5.  146.  5.") 
3,  192.  48 

8,  137.  10 
4,010.  .59 
7,  1,55.  84 
3,  187.  17 

6,  100.  78 
2,  .551.  .V) 
5,  447  43 


Funds  lutliorired  or  approi>riated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $400,  000  00 

Amount  of  ctpeiiilitiircs  previously  re- 
ported  253.315  98 

Amoiuit  Pipeiidc"!  from  July  1  tlirou^  Dec. 
31,1962 101.428  40 

Totiil   amount   extiondcd   from   Jan.   4, 

1961,  tliroui-'fi  Dec.  31,  1962 364,744.38 

Balance  uiicxpen'icd  .iS  of  Dec.  31,  1062.      45, 25.\  62 

SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    STATE    TAXATION    OF 

INTERSTATE     COMMERCE SALARIES    PAID    JULY 

1,    1962,  THROUGH  DEC.  3  1,   1962,   PURSUANT  TO 
H.     RES.     204     AND    H.    RES.     663,     87TH     CONG. 


Employee 

Position 

Salary 

Ainsworth,  Ken- 

Economist  

$5,580.48 

neth  O. 

Bankester,  Claude  F. 

Counsel  (Aug.  1  to 
tk'pt.  16,  l'*2). 

1.  375.  9.5 

Breslow,  Jerome  \\  - . 

Assistant  counsel..-. 

4, 077. 84 

Charles,  Eric  J 

Clerical  staff  (July 
2  to  Sept.  2,  1962). 

412.26 

Gram,  Astrid  E 

Clerical  staff  (as  of 
Aug.  20,  1962). 

2,348.05 

Oreess,  Constance 

.Cloriral  staff 

3.  593.  73 

Guy,  Daniel  S _ 

As.sislant  counsel 
(Aug.  1  to  Nov. 
3,  1962). 

2,588.97 

Ilammonil,  Martha 

O. 
Ivchman,  Iceland  C 

Clerical  staff -. 

3,  406.  47 

Economist 

5,  921.  40 

May,  Julia  M 

Assistant  coursel     . 

3,  XV).  74 

Melville,  Robert  F    .. 

.Senior  economist 

7.  20.'->.  60 

Partridge,  Anthonv... 

Coimsel    

7,  205.  tiO 

Pharr,  Norman  M 

Clerical  stall  (as  of 
Sept.  4,  1962^. 

1,  835.  12 

Sutherland,  David  .\ 

Couns<'l , 

7,  122.  12 

Waggoner,  Aruie 

Clerical  staff 

3,  192.  48 

Zeifnian,  Jerome  .M  . . . 

Coimsel 

5,664.33 

Funds  authorized  or  ajipropriated  for  com- 
mittee expen'Utures-. 4250.000.00 

Amoimtofexponditiiresprevjonslyreported.     123, 188.89 
.\mount  expendcl  from  Julv  1  through  Dec. 
31,  1902 _-.        76,482.13 

Total  amount  exix'nded  from  Mar.  15, 

19C1,  through  Dec   31,  lJiy2    199,671.02 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1962.      50,328.98 

rrSTIS  FOR  PREr.\R.<TION  OF  fNITIP  .ST.\TE.S  COIiE, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLI'MPIA  CODE,  AND  KEVISION  OF  THE 
LAWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  Cmted  States  Code 
(no  year): 

I'nexpcnded  balance  June  30,  1962 $99,076.49 

Expended  July  1-Dec.  31,  1962 ,     21, 0.'SS.  19 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1962 78,021.30 

B.  Trcparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of 
Columbia  Code: 

I'nexpended  balance  June  30,  1962 45, 898.  64 

Expended  July  l-Dec.  31,  1962... 8,761.60 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1962 37,137.04 


C.  Revision  of  the  laws,  1962: 

T'nexijeiided  balance  June  30,  1%2 
Expended  July  1-Dec.  31,  1962    .. 


Balance  Dec.  31,  1962. 


D. 


*217  ir 
20.00 

---- 197  i: 

Revision  of  the  laws,  1963:  ^~ 

Ix^?islative    .Appropriation    Act,    1963        19  m.  nn 
Kxixnded  July  1-Dec.  31,  1962 [^      9.0%^ 


Balance  Dee.  31,  1962 


--- ---     10,41fi7l 

Emanuel  Celler. 

Chairman. 


December  31,  1962. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
fisheries 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1945 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
Blon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


-N'amc  of  employee 

Profession 

ToUl 

PT'iSS 

salary 

durine 

6-mnnth 

period 

John  M.  Drewry 

Heriiaril  J.  Zincke 

Ne.l  1'.  Everett 

W.  H    Winfield 

Francis  P.  .-^til! 

Ruth  A.  Hrook.'^iiire... 

F.dilh  VV.  (iordon 

Vera  A.  Hurker 

E.  .\I,T()llef.son 

Chief  coimsol 

founsel.- 

.Assistant  counsel 

Chief  clerk 

-Assistant  clerk 

do 

Secretary 

do 

.Minority  clerk 

$9,082.14 
8,467.17 
6.540.J6 
8,390.53 
5,176.88 
4,  Hi  82 
4,  U4.S2 
4,114.82 
4,948.  .'.3 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee ex()enditures $75,000.00 

Amount  of  exp»>nditures  previou.sly  reported.     31,072.56 
.Amount  expended  from  June  30,  to  December 
31,  1962 6,396  83 


Total  amount  expended  from  January 

1,  IWil  to  December  31,  1962 37,469  » 


Balance  imexpended  a.s  of  December  31, 

1962 37,530.61 

H.  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 


January  10,  1963. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servici 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1962,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 
cross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

durinc 

6-month 

[leriod 

Charier  E.  Johnson 

staff  director 

$9,  0.57.  06 

(icor'.e  M.  .Moore 

Counsel... 

9.  ^7  06 

B.  Benton  limy. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

8,  37a  76 

John  II.  Marfiny 

Associate  counsel 

8.303.52 

William  A.  Irvine 

Maff  member 

7,951.64 

Lillian  L.  Hopkins.... 

Assistant  clerk 

5,392.27 

John  B.  Price 

do 

4,635.90 

Lucy  K.  Daley 

do  .  .  . 

4,635.90 

Elsie  K.  Thornton 

Secretary 

4,396.69 

Blanche  M.  Simons... 

do 

4, 026. 92 

Funds  authorlr.ed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $125,000  00 


1963 
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trnonnt    of    eii>enditurcs    previou.sly    re- 

•^rted $83,182.34 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec    31, 
iy02 24,010.93 


Total  amount  expendwi  from  Feb.  28. 
1961,  to  Dec.  31.  19C-.V 


107, 193.  27 


Halance  imexpended   as  of  Dec.  31. 

ma - 17,806.73 

Tom  Mvrray, 

Chairman. 


January  14.  1963. 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Tot  al 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Pr<>fes.'-i<in 

.salary 

diirjric 

6-mor\l  h 

iH-riixl 

.Kliindmc  commitiee; 

Marpircl  R.  Heiter. 

.'^taff  diieetor 

$9.nH2  14 

Richaril  J.  .-suiliviui 

Chief  (^»uns»'l .- 

9.i»>2.  14 

tnifton  W.  Enfield   - 

Minority  counsel-. 

'v.  7.S2  07 

Joseph  R.  lirennan-. 

Enpiiie.r-coiisullant 

(1,0X2.  14 

SteplK'n  V.  Feeley.. 

SulKMmnnlt^e  clerk. 

6,  477  ,58 

Helen  .M.  Uooley..- 

Stall  a.<sisUnl 

7.  581  yti 

Helen  A.  Tliorai>!on_ 

do 

6.  025  .% 

lV)mthv  A.  Hoam..- 

do 

5..^Vl  <H 

S   Philip  Cohen 

do _ 

4. 6:1,5.  yo 

E.«ter  .M.  Saunders.. 

Clerk-me.sm>nger 

3.  145.  61 

salaries   PAH),   JULY    1    THROUGH   DEC.    31,    1962, 
PURSUANT  TO    U.    RXS.    13S,   87TH    CONG. 


Durward  Ci.  Evans... 

>ubcormuittee  clerk. 

$5.  0.52.  7H 

John  A.  O'Connor,  Jr. 

do 

5.  ii.'.2.  7ii 

William  li   Short.  Jr.. 

do 

K  0.52.  76 

Peter  .M.  Gentilinl 

Subcommittee  cl«Tk 
(tUruuth  .Nov.  3'J, 
l<»t',2) 

4.  5«2.36 

Milton  Weil 

Staff  a.-vsist;uit- - 

.5, 14r.  .V> 

Erla  S.  Youmaus 

Minority  staff  a-ssl-t- 
ant. 

4,251.31 

Aenes  M   OaNun 

f^taff  a.ssi.stant      . . . . 

3.677  08 

FliiMig  Villi  Dyke,  Jr- 

.MuHjnt.v  del  leal 
a.ssi.staiil. 

3,  ;iS5.  31 

MarrnT  S.  Pa.^hkoff  -. 

InvestifLitor 

2,  ,577.  63 

Stvrlyu  U.  Carroll 

C'l«H-k-messcneer 
(tlirouKh  July  31, 

5(»9.  41 

19t''2i. 

Fun'ls  authorized  or  ipproprlated  for  coni- 
mitt«  expenditures 


..  $17H.000.(«) 


.^monnt  of  expenditures  previously  rc- 
port.d -  -    128,  462.  13 

Amount  ei|><>nded  Irom  July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
l*i 43,3.36.35 


Total  amount  e^iymied  from  Jan.  1, 
1961,  to  Dec.  31.  19'.2 171.798.48 

Balance   unexpended   as   of    Dec.   31, 
1962 6,201.  52 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTSX  ON  THE  FEOE&AL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM— SALARIES  PAID.  JULY  1 
THROUGH  DEC.  31.  1962,  PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES. 
138,    87TH    CONG. 


Name  of  employee 


Wiiher  R.  May 

Jolm  P.  Constandy... 

RolK>rt  L.  May 

James  J.  Fitzpiitrick.. 
HoU'rt  A.  McEllleott 

S8l\ratorc  D'Amleo 

tieorue  M.  Martte 


Pri>fes.si(pn 


Chief  eounae! 

Assistant  duef  coun- 
sel. 

Minority  counsel 

Associate  ooansel 

do 

do 

AdmtnlstrMire 
assistant. 


ToUl 

gross 

salary 

durmif 

O-niMinli 

periofi 


$9.0f<2  14 
8. 3W)  30 

8,430.  99 
7,201  06 
7,  201  06 
6. 6.58.  44 
7, '562.  31 


SPECIAL     SUBCOMMTmT     ON     THE     rTDEKAL-AID 

HIGHWAY     PROGRAM SALARIES     PAID,     JULY     1 

THROUGH    DEC.    31,    1962,  PURSUANT  TO   H.    RES. 

136.  S7TH  OONO. — Continued 


Total 
f!r088 

Name  of  employee 

1'rofe.ssion 

salary 

dnrinp 

6-TTionth 

pcrioa 

C.eorpi'  M.  Kojiecky 

Chief  in vestieator.. - 

$7,987  80 

John  N    Diismore 

Investiftator 

6,794.11 

James  P.  Ki'lly 

do 

6.  R.58  44 

Sherman  .■^.  \\  illse 

do 

6.  Vi.s  iXi 

<>(H>rjre  K.  Burcpss 

do 

6.921   40 

John  j'.  (-)'Uara,- 

do 

5.921.  4<l 

.^ .  Courtney  llavdin. 

In\-estlpator 

1.2yj  03 

Jr. 

(through  .Kun.  17, 
l'J62). 

C.irl  J.  LoreiiJ,  Jr 

Investipntor  (as  of 
•Nov.  1,  1962). 

l,s3.3  74 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney.. 

Chief  clerk 

4,  224  24 

Uarry  .\.  SmnU'rp 

Research  aissistant 

4,  IJO  03 

NTildred  E.  Huirrt.... 

Stall  assistant 

3.  70**.  38 

Jem  11 .  Cameron . 

,«taff:issisuuit 
(throupli  \up.  31, 
1962). 

1,  163.  96 

I'olor.s  K.  Dougherty. 

Staff  assistant 

3.  .593.  73 

.^ara  I,,  \ollett 

do . 

3. 192.  48 

.'Sylvia  II.  HepiM-rt 

-Minority  st.aff  as- 
si.«tant. 

3.088.30 

Bruce  H.  MacInljTe... 

Kcjsearch  assistant 
(throuph  .\up.  31, 
19tci). 

Staff  assistant 

9<X1  OS 

.''hirley  R.  Knighten.. 

2,  577.  63 

F'lmds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expendlturi* $772,000  00 


.\mountofexpeiidUure&|ir«viously  reported.    442,088. 11 
.\  mount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
lWi2 151,245  86 


ToUl  amount  exjieiided  from  Jan.  1, 
IIH51,  to  Dec.  ;il,  1962 593.334.97 


Balance    uneipendel    as   of   Dec.    3), 

19ti2 178,665  03 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEI  ON  REAL  PROPERTY  AC- 
QUISITION— SALARIES  PAID,  JULY  1  THROUGH 
DSC.  31,  1863,  PXnUSUANT  TO  H.  RES.  433,  87TH 
CONO. 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

durinc 

6-montli 

perio<l 

Ruth  M.  nerllairr 

Chief  clerk 
(through  Aug.  31, 
1962i. 

$2,  185.  S8 

Rosalyn  I'.  Wood- 

.^ctiiif  rhwf  clerk 

4, 166.  53 

niiuise*'. 

(as  of  Sept.  1, 
1962). 

Henry  FT.  Krevor 

Chief  counsel 

8,  752. 07 

Robert  J.  Bolder 

Mmority  counsel 
(asof  Oet.  1, 
l«62i. 

4.  334.  97 

Jo<'  W .  In  eram 

-\.ssociat«  counse:! 

6. «».  12 

Koy  .M.irkon 

Associate  oDiuisel 
tail  of  Oct.  1, 

m;2^ 

3.  ZM.  60 

rH)rothy  S.  ^fnrtin 

r^eaeUtry.    

4,  Ml.  13 

Kuth  Butterwoclh 

Minority  staff 

as.sistant. 

4.  380.  5,5 

Florence  C.  Wiifers 

Research  li.'ssl'dant . . 

4.130.03 

Meram  R.  Buckley.. 

Staff  assisUmt 

3.281.08 

Sttrlyn  B.  CarroU 

Clerk-messt-nger 

2,636.20 

Funds  authorlHvl  or  8ppropriat<>d  for  com- 
mltt<-e  eippnditTires -_- $150,000.00 


.Amount  of eTpcndifTires  previously  rrported.       5a.  645.  49 
Amotint  eijwndpd  from  Julv  1  to  Dec.  31. 
1962 51.017  13 


Total   amount   exp<m<h'd   from   Jan.   1, 

l'J61,  U»  Dec.  31.  m.2      110,662.62 

Balance  un.xiiended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1962.      39, 337. 38 
Charles  A.  Buckley. 

Chairman. 


January  21,  1963. 
Committee  on  Rules 
To  the  Clqik  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LegUlative  Reorganization  Act  of  1846. 
Public    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 


August  2.  1946.  as  amended.  submlU  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  81,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


T.  .M.  Carruthers.... 

Mary  S.  Forrest 

D.  K.  Uikens 

T.  K.  L<".iehman 


Total 
Rrf)ss 
salary 
during 
6-niontli 
Iieriod 


Clerk,  standing  com-  ,  $6,  W29.  76 

lUltl*^'.  I 

-Assistant  rl.-rk 5.a52.  .V> 

-Minority  eUrk 4,740  11 

.Mess<-ii>rer    .^ug.  1-  (ii*5  70 

toept.  is,  1962>. 


Howard  W.  Smtth, 

Chairman. 

January  14,  1963. 

Committee  o.v  Science  and  Astronautics 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
F^ubllc  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  preces- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Tottl 

KToas 

N;tTne  of  employee 

ppife.ssion 

salary 
during 

6- month 

period 

Charles  F.  Ducander.. 

Executive  director 
and  chief  couij.s«-l. 

$9,08?  14 

John  A.  Carstarphen, 

Chief  cUik. -... 

9,082.14 

Pliilip  B.  Yeager 

Counsel 

9  082.  14 

Irank  R.  Hamnull.Jr. 

do  - 

7, 978  82 

Mary  Ann  Robert 

.Secretary 

3.  765.  70 

Jane  J.  Zetty 

Secretary  (July  1- 
Dec.  S  ly62!. 

3,  »7.  19 

Eva  F.  Lopez _ 

Emily  Dodson 

Secretary. 

3  765  70 

do 

3,  766.  70 

(';trol  F.  Hoiljfers 

do - 

3.604   17 

Patricia  B.  Hurlord... 

Secretary  iDec.  3- 

3.50  33 

31,  1962). 

IVVESTir,  \TIOXS  STBCOMM'TTEK 


Ravmond  Wilcove 

Staff  consultant 

$8.  5,15  02 

Kichiird  r.  Mines 

do 

7  978  S» 

W.  H.  Boone 

Technksil  consul- 
tant 1  Aui^.  6-Dee. 

31.  19621. 

&.4J8.11 

K  atlxTine  V  Flantpan. 

Assistant  clerk 

4.74an 

Joseph  M.  Felton 

Publications  cbrk... 

3.  343.  .59 

I>euis  Quipley . 

.Assistant  publicit- 
lions  clerk. 

1.  967.  35 

Mary  .^^nn  Temple 

Secretary 

3.604.17 

Funils  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
millee  expenditures $300,000.00 

-^  mount  ofexiienditures  previously  reported.     148, 603.  01 
.\iiiounl  exiH'iided  from  July  1  td  Dec.  31, 

l'J62 67.312.74 


Total  amnnnt  expeniied  from  Feb.  28, 
1961,  to  Dec.  31,  1962_ 215,915.75 


Balrmoe  uneipendeded  ar  of  Dec  31, 
l'.»62 - 84.0S4  25 

GxoRGE  P.  Miller, 

Chairman. 


January  15.  1963. 
Committki:  oh  Un-Amxrican  Activities 
To  the  Ct.pk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948, 
Public    Law    801,    79th    Congress,    approved 
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August  2,  1046,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dxulng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  IncliulTe,  to- 
gether with  total  fxinds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


Nanir  of  oinplnyee 


PtandinR  committee: 
Appell.  Donald  T.. 
Joray,  JullcttP  P... 
McN'ainara,  Francis 
J. 

NajtPl.  I.sabel  B 

Purdy,  Rost'lla  A... 

Tavenner.  Frank 

S..Jr. 
Turner,  Anne  D 

Veley.  LorraiDc  .V,_ 

Watts,  Vera 

Wheeler,  William  A. 
Investigating 
rommittee: 
Alario,  Robert  J 


Arens,  Nfarfrnrct 
Ann. 

Armijo,  Doris  Joe. 


Baldwin,  Beatrice  P 
Benedict.  John  R... 
Brown,  Frances 

Rosalyn. 

Burke,  Gerard  F 

Butler,  Daniel   

Carlson,  Charlotte 

B. 
Collins,  Raymond 

T. 

Courie,  Kathleen 

Cullen,  Theresa  J... 
Cuimingbam.  An- 

niel. 

Curll,  Jean  W 

Edinger,  ElizaUlh 

Edmondson,  Carol 
A. 


Investisiator 

Recording  clerk... 
Director 


Seeretary  to  conn.sol 
Secretary  to  general 

eounsel. 
General  coimsol 

Chief  of  reference 

and  files. 
Secretary  to 

investigators. 

Secretary 

Inveatipator 

Clerk-typi.sf  frc- 

si?neiJ  .\iig,  3!. 

1962"!. 
CU>rk-tyT'i''t  (rc- 

siened  .Sept.  10, 

19C2). 
Clerk-typist  (to- 

si'.Tied  Sept.  15, 

1962). 

Clerk-typist. 

Research  .inaly^t 

Information  analyst. 

Clcrk-tvpist 

<lo... 

Research  analyst 

Investigator. 


EUsweig,  Roc  hello. 


Fantozzi,  Ettorina. 


Francis,  Emily  R. 
Fritz,  Kathleen... 


Clerk-stenographer. - 

Clerk-typist 

Information  analyst. 

Clerk-stenopraphcT.. 
Editor 


Oittlngs,  Helen  M.. 
Ooldblatt,  Herbert. 


Oredecky,  BettyA. 

Uolton,  Katberine 
R. 

Hnber,  Walter  B... 

Kelly,  Maura  Pa- 
tricia. 

King,  Olive  M 

Koois,  Evelyn  M . . 

Lewis,  Charlotte 
Ridgeley. 


Margefich.  William. 
Miller,  Ashley  .M... 


Moll,  Brenda  J 

ATufTley,  D.ivid  K., 
Jr. 

MiiUer,  Jane  ? 

Kittle,  Alfred  M... 

PfafT,  AhnaT 

Phillips,  Katharine 

Josephine  S.  Ran- 
dolph. 

Russell,  Louis  J 

Salathe,  Doris 

Stiles,  Lela  Mae 

Shaw,  Doris  P 

Sturtevant,  Albert 
D. 


Clerk-typist  fap- 

|X)inted  St>pt.  4, 

19»')2). 
Clerk-typist  I'ap- 

twinted  Sept.  17, 

1962). 
Clerk-slenoRrapher 

(appointed  Sept. 

1,  1962). 
Information  analy.st. 
Clerk-typi.st  (re- 

.siftned  Aug.  4, 

1962), 

Research  analyst 

Clerk-typist  (re- 
signed Aug,  31, 

1962). 
Clerk-stenographer. . 
Research  clerk 

Consultant 

Research  analyst 

Editor 

Secretary  to  director. 

Ivegal  research  clerk 
(resigned  Nov,  30, 
1962), 

Investigator--. 

Clerk-typist  (re- 
signed Aug,  31, 
1962). 

Clerk-stenographer 
(appointe.l  July  i(, 
1962). 

Clerk-typist 

Information  analyst. 

Counsel 

Editor 

Switchboard  oper- 
ator. 
Research  clerk 


Investigator 

Clerk-typist 

Information  analyst. 
do 

Clerk-typist  (re- 
signed Sept.  10, 
1002). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
T)- month 
perio<l 


.$7.7.30.  11 
.1,  M4,  ."a 
8,  2t>l,  70 

4,  010.  .'>9 

4,  '*23.  IS 

8,  ,S21.  74 

5,  S89.  72 

3, 802,  19 

3.^V.  17 
7,291.  .'■,1 

7.W,  48 

700  37 

906.  45 


2,  759.  OS 

4,  635.  no 
2,  770.  36 

2,  399.  67 

2,  .Vil..V) 

3,  r^>7.  06 

5,  IK.  99 

4  114.  S2 

2,  23«,  93 

3,  828.  20 

3,  08«.  30 
4  lift*.  59 

l,3tiO.  14 


I.1.V4.  33 


1.444.77 


2,  .^'■.l..■i6 
37H.  28 


4.  740  1 1 

IXX).  32 


2,  S8.'..  07 
2,771.39 

7,  3S1.96 

3,  051.  SO 

4,  Sg:i.  78 
3,  140.  40 

2,  768,  54 


3,  ri(ir>  70 

WAI.  32 


710  ii2 


2,  S32.  96 

3,  072.  68 
7,  205.  00 
2,  874.  63 
2,  029.  75 

2,  968,  45 

6, 025. 39 
2,317.09 
3, 114. 35 

2, 780.  84 
700.37 


1 

Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profc«ion 

salary 

during 

6-month 

1 

period 

Investigating— Con. 

Sweauy,  Donald  I.. 

Research  ajialyst 
(ap[>oint«d  July 

$4, 260.  .53 

Trc.lwav,  S;ir,ili 

f'lerk-tvi)i8t  (re- 

480.26 

Ellen. 

signed  .<ept.  1, 
1962). 

\  iili'iito.  Mary 

.•^ecret.irv 

4,  625.  49 

-Vf  vers. 

Inarigst,  Gi'mMinc 

Clerk-tvpist  ire- 

906.45 

.\t. 

signe.i  Sept.  15, 
1962), 

Walsh,  John  C 

t  ounsel  ir«signed 
Aug.  31,  1«62), 

1.792.72 

\\etterinan.  Neil  E. 

Investigator 

4,912,18 

Whwler,  fiillie 

S4M'retarv 

2,  (H2.  13 

'^  ohe,  John  \ 

Staff  member 

5,664.33 

Funds  authori7.ed  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mit twcx|Hiiilitur<'s $681,000.00 


Amountofex|>en(litiircsprcviouslvn>[)orted.    493,419.10 
.\inount  exix'nded  from  July  1,  1962  to  Jan. 

1.19<'3 171,7.59.26 


Total  amount  CT|>endecl  from  Jan.  4, 

1961,  to  Jan.  1,  1963 - _.     665,178,36 


H.il.uin  liiii  .\i»iiiled asof Jan.  1, 1963..      15, 821. 64 
Francis  E.  Walter. 

Chairman. 


January   14,   1963. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


.. 

Total 

-Name  ",'rini)loyec 

Profcs!  ion 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-raonth 

period 

Stiuidinir     committee 

staff: 

Oliver  K.  Mcadows- 

.•^!;lfT  cilrector  (!')... 

$9,nR2. 14 

Kdwin  H.  PatUTSon, 

(ouil.sel  1  I>) 

9.0S2.  14 

John  R.  Holden 

Profe,s,sionaJ  staff 
member. 

6, 376.  79 

Hilly  K,  Kirby 

Profes-siomJ  aid 

6,  658.  44 

•  Jeorge  W  .  Fisher.. _ 

Clerk 

9,062.14 

Jack  Z.  .\ndersoii... 

Professional  aii|..  .. 

686.37 

Paul  K.  Jones 

Assistant  cUrk 

6,477.58 

Helen  A.  Biond: 

do 

5,311.18 

George  J.  Turner 

do 

4.  427.  48 

Alict!  V.  .\Iafthew.s.- 

Clerk-stenoerapher.. 

4,  427.  4S 

Joaniie  Doyle 

do 

3,  802.  lU 

Investigative  staff: 

-\din  .M.  Downer. .. 

Staff  member 

6,91(1.18 

Michai  1  J.  Davis 

Clerk-mes,senger... 

1,087.74 

John  I).  Dunman  .. 

do 

398,84 

William  F.  Ikard... 

do...- 

362.  .58 

W  ilma  Jean  John.son. 

Clerk-stenofrapher.. 

3. 802. 19 

.Audrey  J.  Lvle. 

Secret.vy 

1,1.30.20 

Kutti  K.  \Vil\.ox 

Clcrk-stcnographcr. . 

2. 06,'-).  17 

Kay  V.  Small 

do .: 

2.8r>t.  21 

Mildred  Blackwell.. 

do 

1,395,39 

1 

1 

Funds  authoriz.ecl  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee cxix-nditures $150,000.00 


.Amount  of  expendiii.res  previoufely  re- 
ported  .;. 78,00.5.05 

Anioimt  expendoil  from  July  I  to  t)w.  31, 
JSii-' .- 31, 513.  ,36 

Total  amount  erp<Mided  from  Jan    3, 
1961,  to  Dec.  31,  1902 109,518.41 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.   31, 
1902 .._ _ 40.481  ,',9 

Olin  E.  Teaottz, 

Chairman. 


Jantjakt   10,  1963. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
To  the  Clebk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  l84a 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submlta  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  cm- 
ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1962.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro! 
priated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  rnipl(>yee 


Ix'O  H.  Irwin 

William  H,  (Juealy... 

John  M.  Martin.  Jr.. 

Gerard  .M.  Brannon. 

Raymomi  V.  Conk- 
ling, 
Alfred  R.  McCauley. 
FloreiKv  Hurkett 


Virginia  Under 

William  Byrd 

Fr:inces  K.  Donovan. 

.^nn  Fadeley 

William  Goodrich 

Glga  Kay  Greene 

Grace  Kagan 

June  Kendall 

Elizabeth  Jtuth 

Eikrn  Sonnitt 

Susan  Taylor.. 

Iriiie  Waile. . 

D.ivid  West 

Iluglilon  Greene 

Walter  Little 


rrofesslon 


Chief  eoimsel  (C). 
Minority  counsel 

(P). 
-Assistant  chief 

coun.sel  (I'l. 
Professional 

as,sistant  (P). 
do 

do 

Staff  assistant  (C) 
(from  Sept.  1, 
1962). 

Staff  assistant  (C) 

do 

do 


..do 

..do _.. 

-do 

..do 

..do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Document  clerk  (C). 
l>ocument  clerk 


Toul 

KTOS5 

.salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


$9,082.14 
8, 082  14 

8.919  35 
8.919  J5 
8,541.05 

8, 494. 33 
2,.')24.9U 


i.K\()  in 

2. 473.  (19 
4.  734  92 
3, 19-2  47 
5, 146.  5.1 
4. 114.K2 

4,  839. 1(1 

5,  201  74 
4,271  13 
4,m»3.  96 
5.  4.55.  43 
4,  510  s:> 
3,614  16 
3, 4.S0  J6 
3,  453. 06 


Funds  authorized  or  .ipiiropriated  for  com- 
mittee e.\|H>ndilurcs _.  $25, 0<»i  Ofl 

.\ mount  of  exfienilitures  previously  reported.      5,  .50i;.  -jo 
.^InollIlt  ex[)ended  from  July  1  to  Dec,  31, 
ly<>-' - 4,269.46 


Total  amount  exjiended  from  Jan,  1, 

1961,  to  Dec,  31,  1962 9,775.(16 

Balance  unexi>>niled  as  of  Dee.  31.  1962.     15,  224  34 
Wilbur  D,  Mills. 

Chairman. 

December  31.  1962 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1962.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  t»tal  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Charles  .«.  BcIUt-.. 
Katherine  C,  Black- 
burn. 
Herman  J.  Blubaugh 

Jean  H,  Cameron 

.Miriam  M,  DcHaas.. 

Jean  W.  Fender 

JiLstinus  Gould , 

Helen  C.  IJilz 


Profession 


Counsel  

Research  analyst  .. 

do.. 

Secretary. 

Secretary-stenogra- 
pher, 

.Administrative 
assistant 

Counsel 

Secretary 


Total 

gross 

salary 

durinc 

tl-inonlii 

period 


$7. 330.  46 
4.239  14 

62<1.  57 

2,  322  21 
1,0<J0  X 

4,626,13 

7,  969.  S5 

3,  006.  02 
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Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
I>criod 

H:irr'S(,n  F. 
Hcmgf^^tnn. 

Kiiiharne  F.  John- 
ston. 

Corlrude  Jon.=on 

.<v|via  I'    Keel 

W  illia'Ti  M    Kermcdy. 

Diirliara  Wrght 
\IcConnell 

Richard  I..  Mitchell.. 

Chief  economist 

Secretary 

$8.  42<i  87 
1.849  15 

do... 

do.- 

Hes<.arrti  analyst 

Secretary 

Counsel 

Consultant.    

Research  analyst 

General  counsel 

Secret  ary- 

stenographer. 
Staff  director 

Coimsi.1 

C  hipf  in  vest  igat  or. . . 

Research  analyst 

Clerk.. 

S«'cretary 

Research  •uialyst 

Stenographer.    

S«H'retary- 
stenograpber. 

3,  406.  8.5 

3,  r*6.  62 
1,  755.  70 

4.  2V2.  16 

4.191.42 
6  247  77 

.Margaret  Fallon 
Isimer. 

r.r.'gp  K.  Potvin 

.Mi.lrey  Rcdwine 

J    r'.nwks  A.  Robert- 

-SOtl, 

Jus<'i>h  A.  Seeley 

Haron  I    Shacklette... 

Audrey  R.Smith 

.Mane  .M.  Stewart 

i'cnelope  Waleott 

Ned  I.   Wemet 

*1  VI  Wood      

4.  0-28.  09 

8.  ,567  78 
3. 0.^s.  6S 

9, 165.  93 

7.  XV)  46 

8.  1 .55.  2M 
4,23il.  14 
4.626.  13 

3.  499.  77 

4,  800.  47 

36  15 

Carole  -M,  Xandcr 

1.7tf4.  31 

Total.-.- 

124,916.97 

Funds  auttioriied  or  appropriated  for  c-om- 
niit  tee  exp^^ndit  ures $5>«i,  000, 00 

Amount    of    exi>enditures     previou.sly    re- 
ported  -- 39f..  760.  M 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec,  31. 1%2    147. 802.  m 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan,  4. 
1961toDec,31.1'.«2..- 544.  .563. 18 


Balance   unexix-ndcd   as  of  Dec.   31, 
1962 35,  436.  vj 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 


December  31,  1962. 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Control 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1962,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
G-month 
jx>ri(>d 

Fred  Hallford 

A   Courtney  Hayden, 

Jr. 
Dlanche  R.  Plant 

Staff  director 

Consultant  (Sept. 
27-Oct,  11,  1962). 
Stenographer-clerk . . 

$7.1.50.00 
500,00 

3.802.19 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee e\|viiditures $50,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    35.  837.  55 
Amount  exixnded  from  Julv  1  io  Dec.  31, 
196^ 11,706.33 

Total  amoimt  exix-nded  from  Sept.  7, 

to  Dec   31,  1962 47.543.88 

Balanccuncxpendedasof  Dec.  31, 1902.      2,456.12 
A.  Paul  Kitchin, 

Chairman. 

January  10.  1963. 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 

Expenditures,  1962 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,   pursuant    to    section    134 ^b)    of 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  4-month  period  from 
September  1,  1962.  to  January  3.  1963,  in- 
clusive, together  with  total  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total 

N  I'lc  I'f  einpl'.yce 

Profession 

griiss 

.saliry 

during 

0-nionth 

l>eriiKl 

John  Want- n  Mc- 
<!arry. 

Hal  GerlxT 

John  .1.  .Mitiovcrn 

Paul  H.  S.  Vates 

ICulh  .\1 .  Heritage 

Gil  lis  W.  lyong.. 

Chief  eoun-vl  

Associate  counsel 

do.. 

Invest  igHtor 

Clerk  (ai>lK)intcd 

S.'pt    1,  19621. 
Con.sultant 

$7.nnn  00 

7.000.00 

3.  UIO.  00 
3,177.13 

4,  .579.  95 

476.  76 

Barbara  Bourgeois 

Secretary 

1,419,10 

Funds  authorized  or  appror'riated  for  com- 
mit te<>  exix^nditures. $3,5,  000.  00 

Total  amount  exfiended  from  Sept.  1.  1962.  to 

.l.iii.  :i,  l',>63 27.832.01 


Biilanee  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  3,  1963 
(approximate  only;  all  bills  not  yet 
receive<l) " . .      7,  KIT. 

Clifford  Davis, 

Chairman. 


if.) 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC, 


UiKder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

263.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1962  (H.  Doc,  No.  44);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

264.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  45);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OF>eratlons  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

265.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1962  (H. 
Doc.  No.  46);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

266.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc..  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  47);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

267.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  U.S.  district  courts,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  pursu- 
ant to  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
2072,  Accompanying  these  amendments  is 
the  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  submitted  to  the  Court  for 
its  consideration  pursuant  to  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  331  (H.  Doc.  No. 
48) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  director,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of 
the  44th  Annual  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.. 
October  9-11.  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
249.  77th  Congress  (H,  Doc,  No,  49);  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 


269.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  on  title  I,  Public  Law  480.  agreements 
concluded  during  December  1962,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

270.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  International  sports  activi- 
ties";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

271.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  12th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30. 
1962.  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

272.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  certain  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

273.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act.  In  order 
to  provide  for  Insuring  rural  housing  loans 
and  market  assistance  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes';  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

274.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Latxw, 
transmitting  the  First  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  relating  to  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Employee  Welfare  and  Pension  Benefit 
Plans  and  the  Department  of  Labor's  Activ- 
ities under  the  act  for  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  piu^uant  to  section  14(b)  of  the 
■Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

275.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
c^  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  renovation  of  house- 
keeping quarters  No.  23  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Center.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

276.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the  17th 
annual  report  of  the  Agency's  operations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  377,  79th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

277.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  the  act 
of  October  22,  1919  (41  Stat.  293;  43  U.S.C,, 
sees,  351-355,  357-360) ";  to  the  Committee 
on    Interior   and   Insular    Affairs, 

278.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Col.  Frank  D.  Schwlkert,  U.S.  Air  Force"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  board  of 
directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  740.  81st  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  administrative  tort  claims  paid 
by  the  I>epartment  of  Justice  during  fiscal 
year  1962,  pursuant  to  section  2673  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

281.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gren- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  positions  In  the  U.S.  Greneral 
Accounting  Office  in  grades  16.  17,  and  18  of 
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the  general  schedule  of  the  Clasaiflcatlon  Act 
of  1949,  08  amended,  pursuant  to  section  503 
of  the  act  of  July  31.  19M,  chapter  804.  70 
Stat.  7B2;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

282.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  TJJS.  Civil 
Service  CommlMlon.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  propoeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  define  the 
term  'child'  for  lump-sum-payment  purposes 
under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

283.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJS.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Benehts 
Act  with  respect  to  Government  contribution 
for  expenses  incurred  in  the  administration 
of  such  act";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills    and   resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  2469.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  raUroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  2460.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  mining  Industry  In  the  United  States 
and  iU  possessions;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3461.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Hender- 
son, Nev.,  at  fair  market  value,  certain  pub- 
lic  lands   in   the   State  of  Nevada,   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 
HJt.2462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  iasne  certain  regulations  con- 
oemlng  air  traffic  at  New  York  International 
(Idlewild)  Airport  In  the  SUte  of  New  York; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.2463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  P^ederal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means 
for  abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to 
the  Conunlttee  tm  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3404.  A  bin  to  amend  section  307(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
require  flight  restrictions  with  respect  to 
aircraft  operating  from  certain  airports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BKCKWORTH: 
HJt.  2465.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secvu-ity  Act  to  provide  that  the  un- 
married child  of  an  insiu^d  Individual,  after 
attaining  age   18,   may  continue   to  receive 
child's  Insurance  benefits  until  he  attains 
age  21  if  he  Is  a  full-time  student;   to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HM.  2466.  A  bill  to  give  the  former  owners 
of    certain   property   of   the   United   States 
located  in  South  Dakota  the  right  to  repur- 
chase that  property   when   it  is   no  longer 
needed  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2467.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Rosebxid  Slouz  Indian  Reservation, 
S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HJl.  2468.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Houston, 
Harris  County,  Tex.,  to  the  State  of  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  CHINOWETH: 
H.R  2469.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  i 

By  Mr.  CLARK:  \ 

H.R.  2470.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
subcontracts  may  be  entered  into  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  2471.  A  bill  to  amend  section  in4) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  .\ct  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  2472.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional  Income  tax   exemption   for  each   de- 
pendent  who   Is   a    full-time   undergraduate 
student   at   a   college   or    university;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  2473.  A  bill  to  anaend  provisions  rel- 
ative   to    overtime    compensation    for    sub- 
stitute employees  in  the  postal  field  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Po.st  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2474.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rel- 
ative to  compensatory  time  and  overtime 
for  certain  postal  field  service  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  2475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  retire- 
ment fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2476.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice ReUrement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civl!  Service. 

H.R.  2478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  1 

By  Mr.  DEVINE:  ! 

H.R.  2479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
tho  subsidized  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  Communist  nations  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  any  agricultural  commodities 
to  such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DTNGELL : 
H.R.  2480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
bsneCts  and  the  dls.-iblllty  freeze;  to  the 
Committee  on  W.nys  and  Means. 

HJl.  3481.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benef.ts  and  the  disability  freczs  if  he  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  in- 
sured for  old-age  benefit  purposes,  regard- 
less of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  may  become  en- 
titled to  wife's  insurance  benefits  or  widow's 
insurance  benefits  without  regard  to  her  age 
if  she  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
to  the  Conrunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  2483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  th« 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  aso  r« 
qulrements  for  enUtlement  to  wife's  U^ur' 
ance  benefits  and  widows  insurance  benefitV 
and  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  i*' 
duce  benefits  In  certain  cases  where  thl 
recipient  becomes  entitled  thereto  befor! 
attaining  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa« 
and  Means.  ^^^ 

H.R.  2484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  th* 
Unitsd  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  col 
lection  of  certain  information  with  resoert 
to  the  medical  profession:  to  the  Committ«- 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    DOWDY: 

H.R.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  regulation* 
to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  com 
munlcable  and  preventable  diseases"  an" 
proved  August  11,  1939,  as  amended-  to  thi 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr    DOWNING: 

H.R  248C.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con 
trol  of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of 
human  disease  through  research,  technical 
assistance,  and  grants-in-aid  for  control 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  2487.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944-  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com 
merce. 

H.R.  2488  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  «l  qqo 
to  $2,400  (or  $3,600  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  minor  children)  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  permitted  each  year  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  incurred 
by  an  individual  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H  R.  2490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  into 
effect  through  the  use  of  unfair  and  decep- 
Uve  methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  certain 
consumer  commodities  distributed  in  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FIND: 

H.R.  2491.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  further 
period  for  presuming  service  connection  In 
the  case  of  war  veterans  suffering  from 
chronic  functional  psychosis  and  for  other 
purpose.'?;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  2493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  lor  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mais  transportation  systems,  both  public 
and  private,  in  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HJ?.2494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  to  prevent  detriment  to 
American  shipping  by  declaring  as  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  foreign  vessels 
which  trade  with  Cuba  or  certain  other  Com- 
munist countries  may  not  participate  In  the 
carrying  of  cargoes  under  programs  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 
H.R.  2495.  A  bill  to  make  cotton  available 
to  domestic  users  at  prices  more  competitive 
with  prices  foreign  users  pay  for  cotton,  to 


authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  cotton- 
jrowers  to  plant  additional  acreage  for  the 
1963  and  eucceedlng  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  2496.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  2497.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H.R.  2498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  special 
equipment  for  disabled  individuals  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  tax  on  automobile  parts 
and  accessories;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California : 

HJR.  2499.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit, 
American  River  Division,  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  HEBERT: 

H.R.  2500.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  treatment 
of  Reserves  and  Regulars  in  the  payment  of 
per  diem;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  2501.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  to  existing  unit  vacancies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  2502.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  remis- 
sion or  cancellation  of  an  indebtedness  due 
the  United  States  by  enlisted  members  of 
the  National  Guard:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2503.  A  bill  to  provide  medicare  for 
dependents  of  reservists  who  die  in  a  train- 
ing status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H  R  2504.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  tech- 
nicians of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2505.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  benefits 
for  nonregular  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard  disabled 
from  disease,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2506.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  system  of 
courts-martial  for  the  National  Guard  not 
in  Federal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R.  2507.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  deferred 
or  exempt  status  of  persons  who  enlist  in 
the  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2508.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal 
support  for  defense  forces  established  under 
section  109  (c)  of  title  32;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2509.  A  bill  to  authorize  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  combine  service  in  more  than  one  re- 
serve component  in  computing  the  4  years  of 
satisfactory  Federal  service  necessary  to  qual- 
ify for  the  uniform  maintenance  allowance: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  2510.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  investigation 
by  a  military  department  of  certain  aircraft 
accidents  and  for  the  use  of  reports  resultluE; 
from  those  Investigations  in  actions  for 
damages;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
a  uniform  and  the  presentation  of  a  flag 
of  the  United  States  for  deceased  members 
of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.2512.  A  bWl  to  clarify  the  status  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while  at- 


tending or  Instructing  at  National  Guard 
schools  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army  or  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HKRLONG : 

HR.  2513.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of 
Imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate 
the  country  of  origin,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  2514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  t>eneflts  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2515.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  a  fully  insured  indi- 
vidual may  elect  to  have  any  employment  or 
self-employment  performed  by  him  after  at- 
taining retirement  age  excluded  (for  both 
tax  and  benefit  purposes)  from  coverage 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  2516.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent credit  against  the  individual  Income 
tax  for  certain  educational  expenses  in- 
curred at  an  institution  of  higher  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

HJR.  2517.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  depyendents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  2518.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  admissions  shall  not  apply  to  admis- 
sions to  any  live  dramatic  (Including  musi- 
cal) performance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2519.  A  bin  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  transfers  of  rights  to  copyright*  and 
literary,  musical,  and  artistic  compositions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2520.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  av- 
eraging of  Income  derived  from  literary, 
musical,  and  artistic  compositions  and  copy- 
rights by  the  individuals  whose  efforts  cre- 
ated such  property:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2521.  A  bini  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  communications  received 
by  Government  agencies  from  Members  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  adjudicatory  mat- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2522.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  provide  substan- 
tive Federal  law  relating  to  the  validity  of 
conveyances  which  affect  title  to  or  interests 
in  civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
lated equipment:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R.2523.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr  McDOWELL: 

H.R.2524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) .  and  to  reduce  corporate  nor- 
mal taxes  as  of  January  1963  ( Instead  of 
July  1963  as  presently  scheduled);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  2526.  A  bill  to  vest  in  Congress  the 
exclusive  authority  to  set  rates  of  postage 
for  fourth-class  mall;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\*lce. 

HJl.  2526.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches, work  measurement  i»x>grams  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  2527.  A  bih  to  increase  the  opportvml- 
ties  for  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinois: 

H.R.  2528.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  tise  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr   NELSEN: 

H.R.  2529.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wa^'s  and  Means. 

By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Hllnols  : 

H  R  2530.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 

HR.  2531.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE : 

H.R.  2532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Standard 
Time  Act  of  March  19,  1918.  so  as  to  provide 
That  the  standard  time  established  there- 
under shall  be  the  measure  of  time  for  all 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  2533.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  exp>enses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE : 

H.R.  2534.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  maximum 
benefits  for  individuals  who,  although  deaf 
and  mute,  have  acquired  Insured  status  by 
continuing  in  covered  employment  or  self- 
employment  during  their  working  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2535.  A    bill    to    repeal    the    retailers 
excise  tax  on  handbags;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  2536.  A  blU  to  provide  that  owners  of 
surface  rights  to  certain  real  property,  the 
subsurface  mineral  rights  to  which  are  owned 
by  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase  such  mineral  rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  2537.  A  bill  to  permit  SUte  officers 
who  are  appointed  by  their  Governors,  sub- 
ject to  legislative  approval,  to  participate  in 
political  activity  without  loss  of  Federal 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

ByMr.  THOMAS: 

H.R  2538.  A  bill  to  amend  section  124  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
transfer  the  counties  of  Austin,  Port  Bend, 
and  Wharton  from  the  Galveston  to  the 
Houston  division  in  the  southern  district  of 
Texas;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 
HH.  2539.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2iA  per 
eenttun  the  multiplication  factor  for  deter- 
nUnlng  annultlea  for  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  2540.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  In  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil   Service. 

HR.  2541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1837,  so  as  to  provide  a 
spouse  a  full  annuity  regardless  of  age  under 
certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  2542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire  on 
a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon  completion 
of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2543.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  re- 
duce the  anniiitles  of  the  spouses  of  retired 
employees,  and  the  survivors  of  deceased  em- 
ployees, by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  2544.  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age 
60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide  that 
such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's  aver- 
age monthly  compensation  for  the  5  years 
of  highest  earnings;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
nst.  2545.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
Of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  2546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  only  lumber  and 
other  wood  products  which  have  been  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  may  be  used  in 
construction  or  rehabilitation  covered  by 
Federal  Housing  Administration  insured 
mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
HJl.  2547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  purposes  of  inciting 
to  riot  or  committing  other  unlawfxil  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hll.2548.  A  blU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide 
that  each  veteran  treated  In  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlctration  facility  shall,  upon  request,  be 
assigned  to  a  ward  In  which  all  patients  are 
of  the  same  race  as  the  veteran  making  the 
request;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  Judi- 
cial review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  in  compensation  and  pension 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  2550.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions   to   Veterans  of  World   War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 
HJl.  2551.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  puri>oses  of  exp>enses  incvirred 
by  an  individual  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
lieaiu. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H Jt.  2552.  A  biU  to  extend  for  3  yean  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
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874,  Blst  Congress,  which  relates  to  Federal 
assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  M- 
tlvltles;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  2553.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber.  boU,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  j 

By  Mr.  BURKE:  1 

H.R.  2554.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  ye.irs  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  which  relates  to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  In  areas  afTected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Educntlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H  R.  2555.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children  in 
all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  2556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect   to  the  tenure,  B.\lar>-.  and 
retirement  benefits  of  referees  in  bankruptcy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
H.R.  2557.  A    bill    to    prohibit    certain    im- 
proper and  undesirable  practices  relating  to 
the  Federal-aid  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses designed  to  protect  the  public  interest 
and  investment  therein,  aad  to  prohibit  in- 
direct financing  of  primaries  and   elections 
out  of  Federal  funds  .^ppropriated  for  high- 
ways;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  2558.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt   citations    In    the    case    of    witnesses 
before    congressional    committees,    and    for 
other    purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judlclarv. 

HM.  255£^^  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  relating  to  U.S.  citizens'  travel  abroad; 
to  establish  a  service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  direction,  administration,  and  exe- 
cution of  passport  and  travel  documentation 
for  American  citizens  and  nationals  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  to  prescribe  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  issuance  of  passports; 
to  establish  terms  of  validity  of  passports; 
to  estrb'ish  fees  for  passports;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2560.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  averag- 
ing taxable  incozne;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.2561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  National 
Highway    Academy;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works.  i 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  2562.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized 
use  of  the  name,  emblems,  inslgnlas,  designs, 
and  descriptive  and  designating  marks  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  1964-65  Corp..  and  to 
provide  penalties  and  remedies  therefor;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJl.  2563.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  youth  camp  recreation  pro- 
gram to  assist  those  organizations  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  providing  of 
healthful  outdoor  and  camp  training  for 
indigent  children  and  to  Inculcate  the 
principles  of  Americanism  and  loyalty  to 
the  Republic  in  these  children  who  are  its 
citizens  of  the  future;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJR.  2564.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 


and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  re- 
strain  certain  unfair  methods  of  dlstrlbul 
tion  and  to  confirm,  define,  and  equalise 
the  rights  of  producers  and  resellers  in  the 
distribution  of  goods  Identlfled  by  distin- 
guishing brands,  names,  or  trademarks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  Jl.  2565.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  to  4o 
cents  per  hour  the  minimum  wage  appi. 
cable  to  blind  workers  and  to  provide  for 
periodic  increases  beginning  January  l.  1953. 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labcr 

H  R  2566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Include  a  pro 
rata  shnre  of  the  income  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions In  the  gross  Income  of  taxp.iyers  own. 
Ing.  directly  or  indirectly,  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  voting  stock  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tlons,  to  repeal  the  foreign  tax  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  2567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  a 
broadened  program  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  Illness  of  grants  for  prevention 
research,  training,  salaries,  facilities,  survey' 
and  construction  of  facilities  for  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  mentalhy  retarded; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  25C8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ol 
July  5,  1946,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  sale  in 
the  United  States  of  articles  of  foreign  man- 
ufacture bearing  certain  trademarks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1933.  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  articlse, 
materials,  and  supplies  for  public  use;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HM.  2570.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men.  and  to  advance 
the  conservation,  development,  and  man- 
agement of  national  resources  to  timl>er. 
soil,  and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  pilot  local  public  service 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2571.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(b)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibiting 
the  certification  as  bargaining  representative 
of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization which  admits  to  membership,  or 
is  affiliated  with  an  organization  which  ad- 
mits to  membership  employees  other  than 
guards;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  2572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Arnold,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  2573.  A  bill  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion- of  local  participation  in  flood  control 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2574  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subvertive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  rewards  to  persons  who 
furnish  information  leading  to  convictions 
of  organizations  or  individuals  of  failure  to 
register  as  required  by  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

H.R.  2575.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Antidiunping  Act.  1921.  to 
provide  for  greater  certainty.  sp?ed,  and 
efficiency  in  the  enforcement  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HR.  2576.  A   bill   to  amend   section  21   of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of   the  public  debt;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  htm  for 
the  education  of  his  children  through  the 


I2th  grade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
lleans. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
HR  2578.  A   bill    to   promote   the   conser- 
vation  of   wildlife  through   the   Issuance  of 
a  national   wildlife   refuge  stamp   as  a   re- 
quirement    for     use     of     national     wildlife 
refuges:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  2579.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the    Dis- 
trict of   Columbia   an   appointed    Governor 
and  Secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  as- 
sembly   and     non-voting     Delegate     to     the 
House    of    Representatives,    and    for    other 
purposes:   to  tlie  Conunittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R  2580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  relating  to  certain  re- 
ports required  of  expenditures  by  commit- 
tees, members,  and  employees  of  Congress 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R  2581.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  hospital  care  at  Veterans" 
Administration  facilities  for  Gold  Star 
Mothers;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR  2582.  A  bill  to  equalize  all  rates  of 
wartime  disability  compensation  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  additional  compensa- 
tion to  veterans  with  dependents  when  rated 
less  than  50  per  centum  In  degree  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  those  rated  50  per  centum 
or  more  In  degree;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R  2583.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
segregation of  public  schools,  with  all  de- 
liberate speed.  Including  nationwide  first- 
Step  compliance  by  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  2584.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
HR.  2585.  A  bill   to  provide  for   the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  southern  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ ; 
HJl.  2586.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public   libraries   or    with    Inadequate   public 
libraries,   public    elementary   and   secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,   eligible  for   benefits  under 
that   act,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.2587.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
pubUc   libraries   or   with    Inadequate   public 
libraries,   public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible   for   benefits  under 
that   act,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALLECK: 
H.R.  2588.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Improve- 
ment for  navigation  of  Burns  Waterway  Har- 
bor. Ind..  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  2589,  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  rela- 
tive to  compensatory  time  in  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  2590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  the  desig- 
nation of  individuals  to  receive  survivor  an- 
nuities under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  2591.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  to  certain  retired  employees  entitled 
to  deferred  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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H.R.2592.  A  bill  to  create  a  presumption 
that  certain  Impairment  of  health  caused  by 
hypertension  or  heart  disease  of  a  Federal 
or  District  of  Columbia  employee  Is  Incurred 
in  line  of  duty  for  purposes  of  certain  retire- 
ment and  disability  compensation  laws  or 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 

H.R.  2593    A  bill  to  exclude  cargo  which  is 
lumber  from  certain  tariff  filing  requirements 
under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi&herles. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  2594.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  204a 
and  406a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
order  to  provide  civil  liability  for  violations 
of  such  act  by  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  and  freight  forwarders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  2595  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend 
operating  authority  granted  under  part  II 
of  the  act.  or  to  order  divestiture  of  inter- 
est, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2506.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
certain  valuation  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  2597.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
204(a)(3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
respecting  motor  carrier  safety  regulations 
applicable  to  private  carriers  of  property:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR  2598  A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
certain  valuation  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

H  R.  2599.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain  lands  at 
the  Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
with  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  the 
New  Orleans  City  Park  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, for  certain  other  lands  adjacent  to 
such  laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr   HXJDDLESTON : 

H.R  2600.  A  DiU  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  amending 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

H.R.  2601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove  the 
exemption  with  respect  to  certain  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HR.2602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  entry 
of  certain  members  of  religious  orders  as 
nonquota  Immigrants;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

H.R.  2603.  A  bill  to  provide  disaster  loans 
to  fishing  vessel  owners  and  ojjeratxDrs  ad- 
versely affected  by  failure  of  the  fishery  re- 
source, and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.R.  2604.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  additional 
year  the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

HR.  2605.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 


ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  2606.  A  bill  to  Eunend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  to  extend  their  application  to  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Comnalttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
H.R.  2607.  A  blU   to   designate  the   Grand 
Forks  Air  Force  Base  hospital  as  the  Lerom 
Memorial    Hospital;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  2608.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
travel  allowance  for  postal  transp>ortation 
clerks,  acting  postal  transportation  clerks, 
and  substitute  postal  transportation  clerks: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 
H.R.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  stability  of  prices 
an  explicit  part  of  the  economic  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  2610.  A    bill    to    provide    for    a    con- 
servation     program     for     the      Appalachian 
Highlands  area;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  2611.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Al- 
legheny Parkway  in  the  States  of  West 
Virginia.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H  R  2612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  rtamp  in  honor  of 
Sequoyah,  the  famous  Cherokee  Indian;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2613.  A  bill  to  amend  section  532  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
marriage  date  requirements  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pension  to  widows  of  Civil 
War  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H  Ji.  2614.  A  bill  granting  pensions  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
dependent  children  equivalent  to  the  pen- 
sions granted  to  veterans  of  the  war  with 
Spain  and  their  widows  and  dependent 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  bene- 
fits payable  under  such  act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1936  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  In  determining  eligibility 
of  veterans  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability pensions:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R  2616.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2617.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.2618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  certain  Federal  grants 
by  encouraging  better  coordinated  local  re- 
view of  State  and  local  applications  for  such 
grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

H.R.  2619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  specific 
authority  for  the  participation  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  national 
effort  to  provide  adequate  housing  facilities 
for  the  aging;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  2620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1938  to  broaden  the  in- 
vestment powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  Include  the  cpeclOc  power 
to  invest  In  certificates  of  beneficial  interest 
issued  by  tirban  renewal  investment  trusts; 
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to  tb»   Oomxnlttee   on  Banking   and    Cur- 
rency. 

HJL  aai.  A  blU  to  provide  tbat  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  nvMury  ihall  coin  ipedal  60- 
oent  iileoee  to  oocomsmarate  tbe  Ufe  and 
petpetiuUe  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the 
Honormble  Sam  Baybum;  to  the  C!ommlttee 
on  Wanlring  and  Currency. 

HJi.  2622.  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  orga- 
nizations from  liability  fc^  the  so-called  cab- 
aret tax  which  they  incurred  before  July 
1062;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJfl.  262S.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exempt  from  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  certain  automobiles  fur- 
nished without  charge  to  schools  for  uae  in 
driver  training  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2625.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200  to 
$3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2626.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  child  who  is  an  Invalid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2627.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require  peri- 
odic reports  to  the  Congress  concerning  ac- 
tion talcen  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  encourage  geographical  dispersal 
of  Indxistrial  facilities;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
BanUng  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2628.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  foreign 
lumber  and  other  wood  products  in  any  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  covered  by  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration-insured  mort- 
gages; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BAINS  (by  request)  : 

HJR.  2629.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  charter- 
ing of  organizations  to  Insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
secondary  market  org;anlzatlons  for  conven- 
tional and  other  mortgage  loans,  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  debentures  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages,  and 
to  create  a  Joint  supervisory  board  to  char- 
ter and  examine  such  organizations,  and  for 
other  pirrpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJl.  2630.  A  bill  to  amend  section  114  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to 
state  the  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
reimbursement  for  certain  highways  on  the 
Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

HH.  2631.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy annually,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a 
student  congressional  intern;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hoiise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BAYLOR: 

HH.  2632.  A    bill   to    authorize    establish- 
ment of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  SECREST: 
HJl.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions    to   veterans   of  World   War   i  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.R.  2634.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  expand- 
ed program  of  rabbit  research;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultxire. 

HJt.  263S.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1958,  for  the  purpose  of  Including 
Fort  Mojave  Indian  Reservation  among  res- 
ervations excepted  from  the  25-year  lease 
limitations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


January  2i 


By  Mr.  SHIPLEY : 

HR.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

HJl.  2637.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

By  Bfr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

HJR.  2638.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  certain 
seriously  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2639.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  death  of  a 
veteran  suffering  from  certain  severe  service- 
connected  disabilities  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2640.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(r) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance to  veterans  suffering  service-connected 
blindness  in  connection  with  deafness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  2641.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended;  and  related  sections  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HM.  2643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  inequities  In 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2644.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  provisions  thereof  which  would  other- 
wise expire;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2645.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise tax  on  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer 
for  the  higher  education  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  In  his  family,  and  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  otherwise  paid  as  educa- 
tional expenses  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.R.  2647.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
on  interest  on  overtime  compensation  owing 
to  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM : 

H.R.  2648.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  .and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  2649.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Can- 
ton project,  Oklahoma,  by  the  Secret,T.ry  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  j 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS :  | 

H.R.  2650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  j 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN :  \ 
HR.  2651.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
period   during   which    responsibility    for    the 
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placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent  chfl. 
dren,  \mder  the  program  of  aid  to  famlliM 
with  dependent  children  under  title  iv  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act,  may  be  exercUed  by 
a  public  agency  other  than  the  agency  ad 
ministering  such  aid  under  the  State  plan' 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  2652.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  lioi 
(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  tot 
the  duty-free  importation  of  certain  wool* 
for  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  polishln» 
felts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
HR.  2653.  A  bill  to  authorize  expanded 
programs  of  research  in  marine  natural  his- 
tory by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN : 
HR.  2654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
reform  of  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  2655.  A    biU    to    prohibit    trade    wltli 
Communist   nations;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R,  2656.  A  bill   to   establish   a  Domestic 
Peace    Corps    to    provide    opportunities   Tor 
dedicated    American   citizens;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  2657.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  article* 
imported  Into  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insured  Individual,  after  attaining  age 
18,  may  continue  to  receive  child's  insurance 
benefits  until  he  attains  age  21  If  he  Is  at- 
tending school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  bene- 
fits  payable  thereunder  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.2660.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  additional 
Income  tax  exemptions  for  taxpayers,  spouses, 
and  dependents  who  are  students  at  the 
high  school  or  college  level;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H  R.  2661.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  2662.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Federal  Administrative  Practice  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  and  administra- 
tion of  a  corps  of  hearing  commissioners, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  2663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  65  to  62 
the  age  at  which  the  additional  exemption  on 
account  of  age  becomes  allowable  in  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  a  woman; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.2664.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(o)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  induction 
for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  whose 
father  died  as  a  result  of  military  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H  R.  2665.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 


the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

H.R  2666.  A  bill  to  Increase.  In  the  case  of 
ehildren  who  are  attending  school,  from  18 
to  21  years  the  age  imtil  which  child's  In- 
Burance  benefits  may  be  received  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H  R.  2667.  A  bill  to  provide  that  lease 
agreements  for  the  construction  of  pott- 
offlce  buildings  must  require  observance  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  : 
H  R  2668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  Include  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  an  eligible  recipient  of  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H  R  2C69.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  vessel 
In  the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of 
such  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 
H.R  2670.  A  bill  to  permit  wheat  grown 
In  connection  with  vocational  education  in 
agriculture  programs  to  be  marketed  with- 
out payment  of  penalty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.R.2671.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  a  bank  protection  project  on  the  Guyan- 
dot  River  at   BarboursviUe,  W.   Va.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HR.  2672.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of     the 
borough  of  Port  Vue    ( McKeesport ) ,  Pa.;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
HJl.  2673.  A  bill  to  repeal  Executive  Order 
Ko.  11063.  issued  November  20,  1962,  purport- 
edly relating  to  equal  opportunity  in  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Banl^ng  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  2674.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  CorjM  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H  R.  2675.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  tanning  ex- 
tracts, and  extracts  of  hemlock  or  eucalyptus 
suitable  for  use  for  tanning,  may  be  Imported 
free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  lor  tuition  and 
certain  transportation  expenses  paid  by  him 
In  connection  with  the  education  of  himself, 
his  spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.R.  2677.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged   In  small   business;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H  R.  2678.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 


authorize  the  award  of  an  Exemplary  Re- 
hablUtatlon  Certificate;  and  for  other  pur- 
jKwes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2679.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Aubum-Poisom  South  unit, 
American  River  division,  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H  R  2680.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percenUge 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MARTIN    cf    Nebraska: 

HR,2681.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  tlie  Mid-State  reclamation 
project.  Nebraska,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.MINISH: 
H  R.  2682.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  In  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MORRIS: 
HR.  2683.  A  bill  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities,  to  stimulate 
water  research  at  other  colleges,  universities, 
and  centers  of  competence,  and  to  promote 
a  more  adequate  national  program  of  water 
research;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.PIRNIE: 
H  R.  2684.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  for  the  prose- 
cution of  veterans'  claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  2685.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  increase  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  payable  therevmder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HR.  2686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  numt)er  of  cadets 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength;  to 
the   Committee   on   Armed   Services. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  "Tew  York: 
H.R.  2687.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for 
payment  of  war  claims  of  individuals  who 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  1962  amend- 
ments to  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  SIBAL: 
H.R.  2688.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph 
1101(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  duty-free  Importation  of  certain 
wools  lor  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  polish- 
ing felts;  to  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  2689.  A  bill  to  establish  w-iter  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities,  to  stimulate 
water  research  at  other  colleges,  universities, 
and  centers  of  competence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of  water 
research;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  TOLLEFSON : 
H.R.2690.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  and  the  status  of  that  organization 
under  certain  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2691.  A  bill  to  allow  credit  or  refund 
of  gift  tax  erroneously  paid  by  reason  of 


treating  nontaxable  divisions  of  oommunity 

property  as  gifts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.2692.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutioxui  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition 
paid  by  him  for  his  own  education  or  for  the 
education  of  other  Individuals  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  individual 
to  deduct,  for  income  tax  purposes,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 

H.R.  2695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  determina- 
tion through  Judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disability 
or  death  resulting  from  disease  or  injury 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  while 
serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY : 

HJl.  2696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
6,  1938,  establishing  a  small  claims  and  con- 
ciliation branch  in  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  2697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Rural  and  Suburban 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  champion-of -liberty 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
on  the  occasion  of  the  160th  anniversary  of 
his  birth;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.J.  Res.  175.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 

the  Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to 

function  effectively  in  time  of  emergency  or 

disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH  (by  request)  : 

H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  dissolution  of 
marriages  contracted  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint     resolution     proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of  the 

United  States  reserving   to  each   State  the 

exclusive  power  to  apportion  membership  of 
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Its   legislature;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  public 
schools  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an  ex- 
isting  hydroelectric   project;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H-J.Res.  181.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Board  on  Presi- 
dential Memorials  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LONa  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  15  of  each  year  as  National  Teachers' 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  in  June  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Amateur  Radio  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  2,  1931,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  national  encampments  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   first   Sunday   in   June   of   each   year   as 
"Shut-in's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Chil- 
dren's Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States  ex- 
clusive control  over  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New   York: 
H.J.  Res.  191.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  22d  amendment 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   THOMPSON   of   Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  192.  Joint   resolution   relating   to 
the  validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  allotments 
for  1962  and  prior  crop  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  the 
Freedom  Train  n  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  construct  a 
modem  stern  ramp  trawler  to  be  used  for 
research  purposes  and  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  three  civilian  Commissioners  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  clarifying  the 
responsibility  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  with  respect  to  historical  exhibits 
and  objects,  and  other  antiquities  located 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
H.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
nonsectarlan  prayers  or  any  other  nonsec- 
tarlan  recognition  of  God  shall  be  permitted 
in  public  schools  and  other  public  places; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.     Con.     Res.     50.  Concurrent     resolution 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  Qovernment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL; 
H.  Con.  Res.  51.   Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  special  joint  conunittee   to  investi- 
gate the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  an  international 
living  museum  of  anthropology  and  eth- 
nography; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to  set 
aside  and  proclaim  an  appropriate  day  as  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  for  a  cure  for  cancer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic  States 
question  before  that  body  with  a  view  to  the 
liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
from  Soviet  occupation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  free  elections  In  the  Communist 
satellite  countries  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  pur- 
pose of  U.S.  foreign  policy  Is  victory  over 
communism;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  1 

By  Mr.  WATTS:  | 

H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  "bourbon  whisky"  as  a  distinctive 
product  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 
H.  Res.  164.  Resolution  establishlne;  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.  Res.  165.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  166.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial   Committee  on   the   Captive   Nations;    to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  167.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  a,  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  168.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
increase  the  period  for  which  printed  com- 
mittee hearings  and  reports  on  general  ap- 
prorlatlon  bills  must  be  available  before  such 
bills  may  be  considered  in  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


H.  Res.  169.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
clal  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  ^ 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.DULSKI; 
H.Res.  170.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial   Committee   on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H  Res.  171.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Committee   on   the   Captive    Niittons;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ruie^. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.Res.  172.  Resolution   favoring  an   Inter- 
national agreement  for  a  suspension  of  nu- 
clear   weapons    tests;    to    tlie   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.Res.  173.  Resolution  establislilng  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    HORTON: 
H.  Res.  174.   Resolution  amending  clause  2 
subsection  a,  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 
XXI   of  the   Rules  of   the   House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  175.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
clai  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.  Res.  176.  Resolution  amending  clauc^e 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  : 
H.  Res.  177.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expen.ses  of  the  studies.  Investigations, 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 143;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  178.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  of  rule  XXI  of  tlie 
Rules   of   the   House   of  Representatives;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  Res.  179.     Resolution     authorizing     tiie 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct   full    and    complete    investigations   and 
studies  of  all  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Rules  of  the  House  or  the  laws  oJ 
the    United    States;    to    the    Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mrs.  RHD  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  180.  Resolution     amending    clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.Res  181.  Resolution     to     amend     rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  establish  a  method  for  the  consid- 
eration  of  bills  providing  for  home  rule  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.  Res.  182.  Resolution      to      establish     a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   ST   GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.  183.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H  Res.  184.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial  Committee  on  the   Captive   Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.   185.  Resolution      amending      rule 
XIII  of  the  Rtiles  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.  Res.  186.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of   the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
H.  Res.  187.  Establishing    a    Special    Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 
H.  Res.  188.  Resolution  amending  clause  2, 
subsection  a,  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule 


XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON; 
H.Res.  189.  Resolution  amending  clause  2. 
lubsection  a,  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
gentatlves;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJi.  2698.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    MaJ. 
Richard  B.  Beal;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  L 
Asiiley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.   BERRY: 
H-R  2700.  A  bill    for   the   relief  of   Privncis 
janis  and  certain  other  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv-. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.2701.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Irma 
Ceruti;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
H.R.  2702    A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Lourdes 
C.  Villareal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HB..  2703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Pa- 
tricia Slmy  Benbaruk;    to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  2704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarantos 
Moundroukas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Hil.  2705.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
Montague;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  and 
Mrs.  Abel  Gorfain;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  2707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Efstratios 
Moundroukas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

UM.  2708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viisilikl 
Moundroukas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lio- 
nello  Ferrari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  2710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naja  Ness- 
rallah.  his  wife,  Samira  Nessrallah.  and  their 
minor  sons,  Kozhaya  Nessrallah  and  Mansur 
Nessrallah:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR.  2711.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Berta 
Drose;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 
HR.  2712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
and  Slmone  Grlgnet;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.R.2713.    A    bill    for   the    relief   of    Cliris- 
topher  Hlng  Kvi  Fung;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H  R  2714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  and 
May  Ning;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  2715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Attias  Ezagul  and  Rahma  Attlas  Ezagui; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Graziella 
Pasquale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel- 
angelo Granato;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HR  2718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleni 
Papapostolou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  2719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anneliesc 
Schlaak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
Marciano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 


H.R.  2721.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Matilda 
M.  Schwarzmer  and  minor  children;    to  the 
Conunittee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEST: 

H.R  2722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josiah 
Prema  Das;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Antonelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DEROUNIAN : 

H.R  2724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Siegel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H  R  2725.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Luigi 
Mario  DeSlmone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H  R.  2726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  F 
Wood  of  Newport  News.  Va.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Warren  J.  Green  of  Port  Monroe,  Va  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Waverly  Watson.  Jr  :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 

H.R  2729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Bar- 
bara Lambrecht;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FIND: 

H.R.  2730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santa  Pls- 
ciotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
De  Slmio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

HR.  2732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Glsela  Puchs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jv:diclary. 

HR.2733  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Giovanna  lacobelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  2734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michael  Stone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GILBERT: 

H.R  2735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ligla 
Paulina  Jimenez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mrs.   GREEN   of   Oregon : 

H.R.  2736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Jessup;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H  R.  2737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Aguinaldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    HANNA: 

H.R  2738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lim  Ok 
Sook;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emma 
Hoffmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HOFFMAN: 

HR.2740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dinka 
Maria  Hraste;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HAWKINS: 

H.R.  2741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  You 
Hong,  Wal  Kuen  Wong  (also  known  as  Alice 
Tom),  and  Peter  Tom;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.R  2742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarolta 
Hoffmann  (Sarah  Hoffmann  nee  Presser);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Mary 
E  O'Rourke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HEBEIRT: 
H.R.  2744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa 
Torres-Aiverez;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  2745.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    A.    T. 
Leary:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  2746.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Despina  Georgeton   (nee  Despina  Dilioglou); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R  2747  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  J.  w  Gwin.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.R.2748.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Cecil 

Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.2749    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genguiz 

Mohamed  Nazim;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2760  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pacien- 
cia  Uagan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR  2751  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jesse  Franklin  White;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    JOHANSEN: 
H  R  2752    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Staja 
Stojanovic  and   Milka  Stojanovic,  his  wife; 
tj   the   Committee   on    the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R   2753    A  bill  to  authorize  suits  against 
the    United   State-?   to   quiet    title    of    certain 
real  property  in  Moduc  County.  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  KEOGH : 
H  R   2754.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mer- 
cedes  Robinson:    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    KING  of  California; 
HR  2755.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Heung 
Joo  Kim    (also  known  as  Jim  H.  Kim.  i;    to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    LANGEN: 
H  R  2756.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  George 
R    Lore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  2757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woo  You 
Lyn    (also   known   as   Hom   You   Pong)    and 
Lyn    Fong    Y.    Hom;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  2758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paustino 
M.    Gayo,    MD  ;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  2759.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Nawab 
All.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R  2760.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Josef 
Buchholz;    to   the    Committee  on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  2761    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Krsto 
Kolega   and   his   wife.   Bozica   Kolega;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H  R  2762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alajandro 
B.  Catll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  2763.  A  bill  to  confer  Jm-lsdlction  on 
the  US   Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and   render  judgment  on   the  claims  of  the 
Burnham  Chemical  Co.  against  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2764.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Dionyslus  I  Macatiag;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HR.2765    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Mirko 
Jakslc;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  California: 
H  R   2766    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lois 
Ella   Levien  Hammer;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2767.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Khoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    MARTIN   of   Massachusetts: 
H  R   2768.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
da  Siivu:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  2769.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Yeng 
Burdick.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MATHIAS: 
H  R   2770    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Justine  M.  Dubendorf;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MONTOYA: 
H.R  2771.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Gerda 
Christoffersen  Hilliard;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2773.  "a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Hernando-Perez  de  Lucero;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJR.  3T74.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George 
liah:    to  the   Conunlttee   on  the   Judiciary. 

H Jl.  2775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gee  Foon 
Yin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Kit.  2776.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dlspoBal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
supplies  under  section  203(j)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  the  New  Mexico  Boys'  Ranch; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MCXDRHEAD: 

H  Jl.  2777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lena 
Conte;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois : 

H.R.  2778.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyrlakos 
G.  Kyrlakoulia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleanor 
Benedyk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O^HARA  of  niinols: 

HJt.  2780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Kalergis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miltiades 
Troxunpoucis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  2782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotis 
Baslle  Kladis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CNEHiL  (by  request) : 

HJl.  2783.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  Eduardo 
Joaqulm  Pontes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 

HJl.  2784.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE : 

HJl.  2785.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bruno 
Beer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazi- 
merz  Topor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joak 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Asu 
Ram  Jha;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUTE: 

HJl.  2789.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wllhel- 
mina  Glnteburg  Schlelfer;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2790.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Owen  L. 
Green;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 

HJl.  2791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santa 
Olammalva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Theodore  C.  Marrs,  UJS.  Air  Pcwce;  to  the 
Ccxnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  2793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Elko  Udaka; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT; 

H.R. 2794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sale 
Kurg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Ui.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  2795.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Enrique  Balbastro  Sllla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa 
Marotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2797.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Konstantlna    Papanelopoulou    Petreanu;    to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SECREST: 

H.R.  2798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Vaselenak;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  2799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garita M.  Respiclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Virginia  Young  (also  known  as  Anna  Vir- 
ginia Young  Shuk  Yin);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
A.  MacMasters;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexel 
Bogdanoff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shee 
Hung;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  2804.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jay 
McClean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HJl.  2805.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Suml 
Kato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   TEAGUE   of   Texas: 

H.R.  2806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye 
M.  Sokltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  2807.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mit- 
sue  Sugimoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yehuda 
Llcht  and  his  wife,  Bella  Llcht,  and  their 
minor  children  Ylzhak  (Yltzhat)  and  Sma- 
dar  (Snadar)  Llcht;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Portxmato 
Dl  Piazza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 

H.R.  2810.  A    bill,    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Young  Joe  Ahn  Han  (nee  Young  Joe  Ahn); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.R.  2811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vernon  E. 
Linth;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  2812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Marie  Gevas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2813.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Quan  and  Janet  Wong;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  2814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mirjana 

Tomas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarr 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  '' 

HJl.  2815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SUter 
Myrlam  (Marta  Krzyzowska);  to  the  C<sa. 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2816.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Agnes  Geidl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclary. 

H.R.  2817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yaeko 
Kasahara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

HR.2818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  J 
and  Richard  R.  Payne;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

H  R.  2819.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  cash 
award  In  recognition  of  the  scientific  con- 
tributions In  the  field  of  electronic  guid- 
ance and  gyroscopic  stabilization  of  alrcralt 
and  missiles  made  by  Garnett  J.  Dye  and 
offered  to  the  U.S.  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H  R.  2820.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Touflc 
Renno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.   LINDSAY: 

H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint     resolution     declaring 
Sir   Winston    Churchill    to    be   an    honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America;   to 
the   Conunlttee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Puller.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (re- 
tired) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitiona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

22.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Petition  of  Au- 
gustus C.  Wallace  and  others  to  preserve  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Affairs. 

23.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Jay 
Creswell,  Orlando.  Fla.,  relative  to  a  redress 
of  grievance  relating  to  submitting  a  draft 
of  the  Universal  Exchange  of  Good  Works 
Act  of  1963;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

24.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  F.  Pascoe,  Em- 
pire Typographical  Conference.  Poughkeep- 
Ble,  NY.,  relative  to  supporting  President 
Kennedy  In  his  stand  on  the  Communist 
build-up  of  weapons  in  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

25.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  requesting  that  legis- 
lation be  Initiated  requiring  that  every  in- 
crease In  appropriations  over  the  previous 
year's  must  be  covered  by  taxation  laws  ade- 
quately paying  for  said  increase  in  appropria- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Jose  E.  Benitez,  Deputy 
High  Commissioner,  Pacific  Trust 
Territory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Janxiary  24. 1963 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  note  in  a 
recent  press  release  issued  by  tbe  OfiSce 
of  Emergency  Planning  of  the  Executive 


OflBce  of  the  President  that  a  certiflcate 
of  appreciation  award  was  presented  to 
the  Honorable  Jose  A.  Benitez,  Deputy 
High  Commissioner,  Pacific  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, for  the  invaluable  service  ren- 
dered by  him  in  connection  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Territory  of  Guam. 
following  typhoon  Karen  of  November  11, 
1962. 

This  honor  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Benitez  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  McDermott, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Mr.  Benitez,  present  during  the  storm 
which  was  one  of  the  severest  in  the 
history  of   Guam,  was  commended  by 


Mr.  McDermott  for  "his  on-the-spot  ac- 
tions and  subsequent  counsel  and  guid- 
ance which  were  invaluable  to  Federal 
officials  working  to  restore  and  rehabili- 
tate the  territoi-y"  which  comprises  some 
70,000  people. 

Many  of  us  will  recall  that  there  were 
many  casualties  as  a  result  of  this  storm 
and  over  $100  million  of  property  dam- 
age. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Benitez,  who  was  appointed  Deputy 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Tnist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  March 
1961,  was  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
render  such  assistance  in  the  Guam  dis- 
aster because  he  has  held  important  ad- 
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minlstrative  posts  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Commonwealth  where  he  was  con- 
fronted with  numerous  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Benitez  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, integrity,  and  outstanding  ability. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
certainly  join  with  me  in  congratulating 
him  for  the  outstanding  service  he  has 
rendered  and  are  particularly  pleased  to 
note  that  this  service  was  recognized  by 
the  award  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 


Space  Explorations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or    MAIXE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  24.  1963 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  made  a  speech  to  the  Columbian 
Women  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  which  I  discussed  the  fubject  of 
space.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  any  interest  in  my  speech 
beyond  the  group  to  which  I  spoke. 

Surprisingly,  I  have  received  several 
requests  for  copies  of  that  speech — and 
with  most  of  the  requests  coming  from 
the  Pentagon.  It  makes  me  somewhat 
curious  as  to  what  I  said  that  so  in- 
terested the  people,  particularly  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in 
the  Air  Force. 

I  have  received  so  many  requests  that 
I  think  the  only  practical  thing  to  do 
is  to  place  the  speech  in  the  Record. 
I,  accordingly,  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  it  may  be 
available  to  all  interested  parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Space  Explorations 

(By  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of 
Maine) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. With  George  Washington  University 
having  honored  me  with  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  and  thus  made  me  an  honor- 
ary alumna  of  your  fine  Institution.  I  feel 
somewhat  as  though  I  was  a  member  of  the 
family — a  sort  of  an  In-law. 

The  subject  of  my  discussion  Is  prompted 
by  something  that  I  read  In  the  newspapers 
recently.  To  my  way  of  thinking  It  was  big 
news — but  It  was  burled  In  the  news.  It  was 
the  statement  of  the  Russian  Astronaut  Pop- 
povlch  that  the  Russians  would  soon  send  a 
woman  Into  space  and  would  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  first  woman  astronaut. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  women 
astronauts.  I  think  time  will  take  care  of 
that.  But  I  am  going  to  talk  about  space. 
1  don't  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  the  subject 
since  I  am  not  a  scientist — but  this  month 
I  became  the  highest  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Space  Committee — and  through 
the  years  In  rising  to  that  position  inescapa- 
bly I  have  absorbed  some  information,  knowl- 
edge, and  sophistication  about  space. 

The  first  difficulty  one  encounters  in  dis- 
cussing space  is  to  comprehend  its  dimen- 
sions.    The  distances  involved  are  so  enor- 


mous, so  much  greater  than  thoee  we  meet  in 
everyday  life,  that  they  are  practically  mean- 
ingless. As  speeds  of  aircraft  have  Increased, 
so  has  our  sense  of  distance  altered. 

In  tbe  same  way  our  mental  attitude  in 
dealing  with  Interplanetary  dlstanoes  must 
change,  even  if  the  mind  can  never  really 
envisage  the  vastness  of  it  all.  Space  extends 
In  all  directions  and  has  no  known  limits  or 
outward  boundaries.  But  In  this  decade  we 
are  determined  to  explore  this  vast  unknown. 

Our  prime  goal  In  the  1960's  is  the  moon, 
and  while  this  is  extremely  ambitious,  it  is 
only  the  beginning.  Our  ultimate  goal  wUl 
be  the  stfirs  and  to  quote  the  British  astrono- 
mer, Sir  James  Jeans,  "There  may  be  as  many 
stars  in  the  universe  as  there  are  grains  of 
sand  on  the  beaches  of  the  world." 

Thus  it  Is  readily  apparent  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  what  can  truthfully  be  described  as 
the  greatest  of  pioneering  efforts.  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  In  some  detail  about  the 
Imminent  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  In 
this  decade  and  why  this  effort  is  necessary. 

I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  the  United 
States  needs  to  lead  in  space  for  several  rea- 
sons, each  of  which  will  contribute  to  the 
scientific,  technological  or  economic  advance- 
ment, or  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  free 
world. 

We  must  lead  because  of  our  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  the  broadening  of  our  under- 
standing of  the  universe  and  our  obligation 
to  make  available  to  ourselves  and  our  de- 
scendants the  resources  of  the  universe  which 
our  expanding  knowledge  will  permit  us  to 
utilize. 

Second,  we  need  to  lead  because  of  our 
desire  to  realize  the  direct  and  immediate 
benefits  from  the  application  of  satellites 
into  operational  use,  and  the  technological 
advances  and  stimulus  to  our  economy  which 
will  emerge  from  our  space  effort. 

Finally,  we  need  to  lead  because  of  the  po- 
tentially hazardous  consequences  to  our- 
selves, and  free  peoples  everywhere,  were  a 
hostile  power  to  surpass  us  in  the  race  in 
space.  These  needs  are  the  impetus  for 
What  will  be  the  greatest  technological 
achievement  man  has  ever  attempted, 
manned  flight  to  the  moon. 

The  moon  is  our  first  objective,  mainly  be- 
cause it  is  our  closest  neighbor.  It  is  only 
240,000  miles  away,  or  a  3-day  trip  In  the 
Apollo  spacecraft.  Also,  since  It  is  so  close 
to  us — speaking  in  space  terms — there  Is 
much  we  have  already  learned  about  the 
moon  through  the  astronomers. 

A  day  on  the  moon  consists  of  14  earth 
days  and  since  there  Is  no  sky  to  reflect  the 
sun's  afterglow,  night  descends  suddenly. 
The  temperature  variation  goes  from  about 
212°  Fahrenheit,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  that  of  boiling  water,  to  a  night  tem- 
perature of  200°  below  zero.  This  compares 
with  the  highest  earth  temperature  ever 
recorded  of  136"  Fahrenheit  and  125°  below 
zero. 

It  Is  because  of  these  extreme  tempera- 
tures and  the  lack  of  an  atmosphere  that  it 
is  assumed  there  is  no  life  on  the  moon. 
However,  there  are  some  astronomers  who 
dispute  this  and  believe  that  some  lowly 
forms  of  plant  life  may  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  moon's  environment. 

In  any  event  we  cannot  tell  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  what  the  moon  is  composed 
of  and  how  it  was  formed  without  detailed 
observation.  It  is  to  that  end  that  our 
Ranger  program  is  addressing  itself.  The 
Ranger  program  consists  of  nine  flights 
which  will,  among  other  things  obtain  high 
resolution  television  pictures  of  the  lunar 
surface  and  perform  scientific  investigations 
of  the  moon's  surface. 

The  Ranger  program  will  be  followed  up  by 
the  Surveyor  program,  which  Is  designed  to 
land  a  package  of  instruments  on  the  moon's 
surface.  These  instruments  will  retvirn  In- 
formation concerning  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  properties  of  the  lunar  surf«ice.  the 


general  environment  as  well  as  pictures  of 
the  local  terrain. 

Additional  programs  will  call  for  the  plac- 
ing of  a  space  platform  to  orbit  around  the 
moon  contaimng  Instrumenta  for  monitoring 
radiation,  determining  the  properties  of  th* 
moon's  gravitational  field  and  finally  to  pro- 
vide information  concerning  possible  sites 
for  the  manned  landing  on  the  moon.  All 
of  this  must  be  done  before  we  can  attempt 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  with  any  degree 
of  safety. 

The  lunar  exploration  phase  of  the  manned 
program  will  be  conducted,  as  part  of  Proj- 
ect Apollo.  In  a  capsule  carrying  a  crew  of 
three.  The  Apollo  program  requires  space 
techniques  far  in  advance  of  those  that  were 
needed  in  the  Mercury  program.  The  Apollo 
spacecraft  must  be  built  for  flights  of  2 
weeks  duration.  It  must  be  capable  of  guid- 
ance toward  the  moon  and  a  gentle  landing 
on  the  moon. 

For  man  to  land  and  remain  in  this  hostile 
environment  the  establishment  of  a  manned 
lunar  base  will  be  required.  Supporting  a 
base  on  the  moon  compared  with  one  at 
the  North  Pole  is  almost  like  comparing 
pears  and  potatoes.  While  both  are  edible 
the  similarity  thereafter  Is  less  evident. 

While  food,  shelter,  and  fuel  can  be  sup- 
plied with  comparative  ease  to  the  North 
Pole  or  any  place  of  the  earth's  surface  the 
life  supporting  requirements  for  the  moon 
present  a  problem  of  far  greater  magnitude. 

For  example,  a  specially  designed  space 
suit  with  built-in  air  pressvire  to  offset  the 
moon's  alrlessness  and  the  streams  of  ultra- 
violet and  X-rays  spewed  forth  by  the  sun, 
must  be  worn  by  the  astronaut.  A  two-way 
radio  Is  also  necessary  to  converse  since 
without  air.  sound  cannot  travel. 

There  will  be  many  other  aids  for  his  pro- 
tection but  those  I  have  mentioned  provide 
some  idea  of  his  support  requirements.  One 
compensating  feature  for  the  astronaut  is 
that  he  will  be  able  to  move  about  freely 
with  all  this  equipment  for  his  weight  will 
be  only  one-sixth  of  what  It  would  be  on 
earth. 

Simultaneous  with  our  preparation  to  ex- 
plore the  moon,  programs  are  underway  to 
venture  out  to  Mars  and  Venus.  Ever  since 
astronomers  first  reported  "canals"  and  polar 
snowcaps  upon  Mars  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  speculation.  Is  It  a  dead  planet? 
Is  It  strewn  with  the  remnants  of  ancient 
civilization?     Does    life    exist   there? 

As  for  Venus,  what  mysteries  lie  behind  Its 
swirling  clouds?  Does  It  hide  a  lush  tropi- 
cal climate  as  some  believe,  or  is  it  a  watery 
wEiste.  or  perhaps  a  desert  swept  by  dust 
storms?  Venus  and  Mars,  though  the 
nearest  planets  to  earth,  are  100  times 
further  away  than  the  moon. 

One  important  factor  in  planning  a  trip 
to  either  Venus  or  Mars  Is  proper  timing. 
To  go  to  either  planet  we  should  plan  our 
departure  from  earth  when  those  planets  wUl 
be  nearest  to  us.  In  the  case  of  Mars  that 
period  would  occur  about  every  2  years  while 
Venus  comes  to  within  26  million  miles  of 
the  earth  periodically. 

The  little  we  know  today  regarding  these 
neighbors  of  ours  Is  from  the  astronomers. 
More  has  been  learned  about  Mars  than  any 
of  the  other  planets,  since  the  atmosphere 
on  Mars  is  thin  enough  to  make  telescopic 
observation  easy. 

It  Is  from  these  observations  that  some 
scientists  have  deduced  that  there  could  be 
some  form  of  life  on  Mars.  However,  It  la 
doubtful  that  life  exists  there  that  can  be 
compared  with  that  found  on  earth,  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  oxygen. 

Ventis.  though  the  nearest  of  our  neighbor- 
ing planets.  Is  called  the  mystery  planet. 
The  Venus'  atmosphere  is  so  dense,  ovir 
astronomers  have  not  been  able  to  see 
through  It,  as  they  have  in  the  case  of  Mars. 
Here  again  we  are  relying  on  our  Mariner 
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program  to  penetrate  some  of  the  enigma 
that  sxirrounds  Venxu. 

From  all  of  this  space  research  and  ex- 
ploration wUl  come  knowledge — knowledge 
about  the  universe  and  Its  physical  laws; 
knowledge  about  the  earth  on  which  we  live, 
and  knowledge  about  life  Itself. 

The  space  program  will  stretch  the  abili- 
ties and  minds  of  our  people  for  years  to 
come.  It  will  provide  a  continuing,  long- 
term  stimulant  to  our  economy.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  will  test  the  resources  and 
cooperative  will  of  all  major  elements  of  our 
society.  Still,  space  exploration,  and  manned 
space  night  in  particular,  offer  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  for  unparalleled 
progress  in  the  futvure. 

Ultimately,  within  this  century,  the  sum 
of  all  our  efforts  will  give  us  the  equipment, 
the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  utilize  space 
as  we  now  utilize  the  seas  and  tbe  air. 

This  then  is  our  motive — our  objective. 
To  develop  superior  competence  in  space 
which  will  be  available  for  any  national  piu:- 
pose  which  may  be  required,  whether  it  be  for 
the  peaceful  use  of  space  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind  or  to  keep  the  peace. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
Important  benefits  of  basic  research  are  prob- 
ably unforeseen.  Yet  there  are  many  areas 
In  which  we  can  predict  direct  benefits.  The 
results  of  materials  research — ceramics, 
metals,  and  plastics,  for  example,  will  in- 
evitably find  their  way  into  industry  and 
to  the  consumers.  The  values  of  new  fuels, 
new  methods  of  power  generation,  and  su- 
personic transportation  are  clear. 

Weather  satellites  have  already  shown  viv- 
idly what  can  be  done  to  aid  in  weather 
surveillance  and  forecasting.  The  improved 
Nimbus  satellite  is  being  developed  by  the 
United  States  to  succeed  Tiros.  This  will 
provide  the  basis  of  an  operational  weather 
satellite  system. 

Eventually  we  will  be  In  a  position  to  pre- 
dict weather  anywhere  on  the  globe  with 
precision.  The  human  and  monetary  values 
of  being  forewarned  about  approaching  hur- 
ricanes and  typhoons  will  prove  invaluable. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  authorities  in  this 
field  that  in  1  year  alone  we  could  be  com- 
pletely repaid  for  the  Initial  outlay  of  the 
entire  program. 

Then  there  Is  the  communications  satel- 
lite. On  July  10,  1962,  the  whole  world 
knew  of  Telstar.  The  telep^ne  company's 
ground  station  at  Andovert  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  granddaddy.  tne  champion  of 
them  all. 

Eventually,  of  course,  there  will  be  many 
more,  some  big  and  some  small,  depending 
upon  requirements.  But  I  would  always 
hope  that  this  Nation  will  have  not  only 
the  grandfather  ground  station,  but  the 
biggest  and  the  best. 

What  the  Telstar  can  do  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  what  we  can  expect  in  Improved 
worldwide  communications.  Since  one  of 
the  major  problems  In  the  struggle  between 
ideologies  is  the  problem  of  communication 
between  peoples  It  is  intriguing  to  contem- 
plate the  effect  on  intwmational  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  that  could  result  from 
instantaneous  radio  and  television  presen- 
tations. 

The  communication  satellite  experts  point 
out  that  a  tremendous  increase  in  global 
communication  capabilities  is  in  the  offlng. 
Hundreds  of  times  the  number  of  presently 
available  oversea  channels  will  be  opened  and 
service  to  points  where  present-day  cable  and 
microwave  systems  do  not  reach  will  Isecome 
feasible. 

Lower  costs  for  oversea  services  should  be 
realized,  and  such  techniques  as  the  use  of 
closed  circiiit  television  conferences  to  obvi- 
ate the  need  for  some  transatlantic  travel 
should  coma  into  being.  The  satellite  sys- 
tem will  also  open  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing local  communications  networks 
centered  on  a  satellite  terminal  In   areas 


which  now  have  little  or  no  external  oom- 
munications  services. 

The  technology  we  are  developing  in  o\ir 
space  program  is  certain  to  have  immense 
and  growing  effects  on  the  national  economy, 
the  professions  and  on  everyday  life.  Al- 
ready industry  is  profiting  from  new  tech- 
niques, alloys,  plastics,  fabrics,  and  com- 
pounds of  many  kinds,  originally  created  to 
do  space  Jobs. 

We  are  merely  at  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  profound  technological  change,  whose 
end  no  one  can  foresee.  Today,  far  more 
than  in  the  past,  scientific  progress  deter- 
mines the  character  of  tomorrows  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  are  many,  many  other  benefits  that 
will  be  realized  from  our  space  efforts,  but 
basically  it  will  be  knowledge — knowledge 
that  will  put  mankind  in  a  position  to  de- 
velop applications  to  human  progress  and 
welfare,  to  make  new  consumer  goods,  and 
to  build  up  our  standard  of  living. 

We  are  doing  this  for  ourselves  right  now 
with  the  legacy  of  knowledge  given  to  us 
by  our  forebears.  Some  of  the  knowledge 
tha.,  we  are  now  gathering,  we  will  ourselves 
use  for  our  own  gain.  But  more  important 
than  that,  it  will  be  otir  legacy  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  for  them  to  use  in 
furthering  their  own  welfare. 


January  2Ji, 


Home  Agricnlture  Committee  Repablicans 
Urge  Action  on  Common  Market 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OP    IOWA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  imixjrtant  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can agriculture  today  is  the  threat  to  our 
export  markets  in  Western  Europe.  It 
is  in  this  regard  that  I  joined  with  my 
13  Republican  colleagues  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  urging  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  to  take  some 
immediate  steps  to  promote  U.S.  farm 
exports  and  to  offer  our  complete  co- 
operation on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle  in  a  unified  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer.  I  therefore  under 
unanimous  consent  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
the  minority  members  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  sent  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  this 
week,  as  follows : 

January  21,  1963. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Agric^ilture. 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  your  committee,  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  concern 
about  current  economic  trends  In  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  the  discrimination 
against  American  agricultural  exports  and 
to  offer  our  full  cooperation  in  a  unified 
committee  effort  to  meet  this  serious  chal- 
lenge to  our  agricultural  economy. 

As  you  know,  the  full  impact  of  the  loss 
of  substantial  dollar  markets  for  farm  com- 
modities in  Western  European  markets  goes 
far  beyond  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
community  alone  and  presents  a  serloxis 
threat  to  the  Nation's  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  one  of 
hla   recent    budget   messages    to    Congress. 


■During  recent  years  this  country  has  naw 
more  abroad  (for  Imports,  investments  mni 
tary  expenditures,  and  other  Ctovernment 
programs)  than  it  has  received  from  abroad 
( for  exports,  earnings  on  its  Investments  ann 
repayments  of  loans) ."  ^      " 

If  American  agricultural  exports  for  dollar, 
are  materially  diminished  the  result  win  k^ 
not  only  an  aggravation  of  our  balance-of 
payments  situation,  but  also  a  direct  and 
immediate  loss  to  American  farmers  whn 
now  raise  1  acre  out  of  7  for  export  markets 

It  has  of  course  been  generally  acknowl 
edged  by  administration  spokesmen  and  been 
extensively  reported  by  the  press  that  the 
restrictive  and  protectionist  variable  import 
fee  tariff  plan  of  the  Commoi  Market  is 
already  costing  American  poultry  farmers  a 
$50  million  annual  market  in  addition  to 
shutting  the  door  of  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  new  Western  European  poul 
try  markets.  Serious  and  Immediate  threats 
also  exist  for  American  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  certain  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  there 
exist  many  ominous  implications  for  the 
long-term  growth  of  European  markets  for 
cotton,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  a  host  of 
other  U.S.  farm  commodities. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  order  for 
American  agriculture  to  hold  and  expand  Its 
markets  in  the  Common  Market  (which  in 
1961  took  23  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  exports 
to  all  destinations  and  accounted  for  31  per 
cent  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  sold  for 
dollars)  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
take  these  immediate  steps: 

First.  Give  this  serious  situation  Immedi- 
ate and  intensive  study,  starting  with  a  thor. 
ough  review  of  the  developments  which  have 
led  up  to  the  present  conditions. 

Second.  Keep  a  continuing  account  of 
these  developments  and  trends,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  economic  trade  posture  of 
Great  Britain. 

Third.  Einphaslze  by  committee  resolution 
the  urgent  need  for  vigorous  and  effective 
agricultural  representation  not  only  on  the 
President's  Committee  To  Review  Foreign 
Aid.  but  also  and  more  Importantly  at  the 
highest  levels  of  tariff  negotiations  con- 
ducted by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

Looking  forward  to  your  cooperation  in 
this  effort,  we  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  B.  Hoeven.  Pattl  B.  Dacite, 
Page  Belcher,  CLirFORD  G.  McIntire] 
Charles  M.  Teague,  Albert  H.  Qme! 
Don  L.  Short,  Catherine  May,  Del- 
BERT  L.  Latta,  Ralph  Harvey,  Paul 
Findley,  Bob  Dole,  Ralph  F.  Beer- 
MANN,  Ben  Reifel. 
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Deterioration  of  U.S.  Position  in  Naclear 
Test  Ban  Conferences 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER      * 

op  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
body  of  today's  Record  will  be  found  my 
discussion  of  the  steadily  deteriorating 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  conferences.  Printed 
herewith  is  a  summary  table  of  the  bur- 
den of  this  discussion  comparing  cir- 
cumstances and  our  positions  when  the 
conferences  began  in  1958  with  what 
they  now  are,  in  1963.    It  is  emphasized 


that  the  subject  of  a  test  ban  treaty  was 
placed  in  a  frame  of  reference  by  former 
President  Eisenhower  when  negotiations 
began  as  aiming  at  a  treaty,  self  enforced 
by  adequate  machinery  to  detect  viola- 
tions and  inspection  machinery  to  con- 
firm their  occurrence  or  nonoccurrence. 
Today  the  discussions  proceed  on  a  basis 


which  would  provide  neither  adequate 
detection  machinery  nor  adequate  in- 
spection procedures.  As  a  consequence, 
any  treaty  arrived  at  on  this  basis  will 
not  be  cheatproof.  Thus,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  forward  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States,  rather  it 
could  imperil  them. 


Table  Illustrating  Deterioration  or  Circumstances  and  VS.  Positions  Dtteing  Nuclear 
Test-Ban  Negotiations  Between  the  Years   1958-63 


1958 

( 1 )  United  States  began  negotiations : 

(a)  After  completion  of  adequate  series  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

\h)  After  sufficient  time  to  analyze  pre- 
ceding Soviet  test  series  for  possible  nuclear 
weapons  breakthroughs. 

(2)  Area  of  Soviet  Union  demanding  ade- 
quate detection  machinery  and  adequate  in- 
spection procedures  spans  2  continents, 
encompasses  8Vi  million  square  miles,  and 
comprlres  one-sixth  of  the  world's  land  area. 

(3)  Detection  machinery: 

(a)  Network  of  180  Internationally  manned 
and  controlled  seismic  detection  stations. 

(b)  Nineteen  of  the  one  hundred  eighty 
internationally  manned  and  controlled  seis- 
mic stations  to  be  built  at  necessary  locations 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 


(4)   Onslte  inspections: 

(a)  20  inspections  annually  on  Soviet 
territory. 

(b)  Mandatory  Inspections  on  independ- 
ent Initiative  of  International  Control  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  No  limitation  on  size  or  composition 
of  Inspection  teams. 


(d)  Inspection  methods  to  Include  aerial 
photography,  physical  above  and  under  the 
ground  surveillance,  radiation  monitoring 
equipment  and   the   like. 

(e)  Any  part  of  Soviet  Union  subject  to 
inspection  on  detection  of  a  suspicious  event. 


(5)  Objective  of  negotiations  to  pose  such 
serious  risk  to  cheaters  of  getting  caught 
that  cheating  wUl  be  deterred. 

(6)  Possibility  of  Prance  and  Red  China 
becoming  subject  to  test  ban. 

(7)  Negotiations  proceed  from  "safe"  basis 
for  U.S.  national  security. 

( 8 )  Communist  dogma  decrees  destruction 
of  all  that  Lb  non-Communist  and  Commu- 
nist worldwide  domination. 


1963 

(1)  United  States  carries  on  negotiations: 

(a)  After  series  of  \J£.  tests  in  which 
several  planned  events  had  to  be  canceled. 

(b)  Unlikely  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  discover  any  breakthroughs  in  the  Soviet 
test  series  which  lasted  until  late  December 
1962. 

(2)  No  change. 


(3)  Detection  machinery: 

(a)  International  network  replaced  by 
scheme  in  which  cheaters  are  relied  upon  to 
submit  seismic  evidence  of  their  own  crimes. 

(b)  Three  unmanned,  tamper-prone  "black 
box"  seismic  devices  (as  yet  undeveloped) 
for  entire  Soviet  land  mass — to  be  shuttled 
to  and  fro  by  Soviet  airplanes  and  installed 
by  Soviet  personnel. 

(4)  Onslte  inspections: 

(a)  Khrushchev's  low  of  2  annually,  Ken- 
nedys  high  of  10  annually,  or  something 
In  between. 

(b)  Inspection  only  upon  "Invitation"  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

(c)  Size  and  composition  of  teams  sub- 
ject to  availability  of  Soviet-furnished  trans- 
portation and  logistics.  Soviets  may  screen 
windows  of  transporting  vehicle  and  Impose 
"prohibitions  to  carrying  photocameras, 
etc." 

(d)  Again,  dependence  on  Soviet-fur- 
nished transportation  can  limit,  delay  or 
"misplace"  equipment  needed  by  Inspection 
teams. 

(e)  Inspection  teams  subject  to  restric- 
tions on  or  complete  denial  of  entry  into  an 
area  of  suspicion  on  grounds  of  "danger  to 
the  security  Interests"  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

(5)  Reference  frame  of  current  negotia- 
tions will  encourage  cheating  by  posing  only 
nominal  risks  of  getting  caught. 

(6)  Prance  and  Red  China  have  declared 
unwillingness  to  forego  nuclear  testing  in 
any  environment. 

(7)  Negotiations  proceed  from  "unsafe" 
basis  for  U.S.  national  security. 

(8)  No   change. 


James  Patrick  McGraanery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PEMTrSTLVAIVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent death  of  the  Honorable  James  Pat- 
rick McGrannery  has  removed  from  the 
Washington  scene  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen that  ever  served  his  God  and 
coimtry. 

Judge  McGrannery  was  a  personal 
friend  with  whom  I  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  this  distinguished 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
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well  as  on  our  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee of  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  McGrannery  was  a  humble  man, 
always  interested  in  helping  others,  re- 
gardless of  his  or  her  social  standing  in 
a  community. 

Much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  church.  Repeatedly 
he  was  recognized  by  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  including 
two  pontiffs.  Pope  John  XXIII  and  Pope 
Piusxn. 

After  he  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  the  75th  through  to  the 
78th  Congresses,  Judge  McGrannery  be- 
came an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  He  later  served  as  a 
Federal  district  judge  and  still  later  as 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  during  President  Truman's  ad- 


ministration. For  the  past  8  years,  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  Judge  McGrannery 
maintained  a  general  practice  of  law  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  was  a  great  man. 
James  Patrick  McGrannery,  who  served 
his  fellow  man  and  served  him  until  his 
death.  I  Join  other  Members  in  heart- 
felt condolences  to  his  family  and  pray 
that  God  will  comfort  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  their  loss  as  only  He  can  do. 


Address    of    Welcome    Hoaoruf    New 
Members  of  the  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or    KEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  local 
governmental  housekeeping  problems  of 
Washington,  D.C,  have  beset  the  Na- 
tional Capital  City  since  the  cornerstone 
of  this  building  in  which  we  are  as- 
sembled was  laid  in  1793.  Prom  the  day 
Pope's  mansion  on  this  site  was  torn 
down  169  years  ago  to  make  way  for  the 
Capitol  Building,  the  problems  and  plight 
of  local  government  here  have  not  been 
easy  in  this  federally  owned  city. 

One  week  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  special  message  to 
the  Congress  urging  legislative  and 
budgetary  steps  to  place  the  District's 
local  government  on  what  I  believe 
would  be  a  sound,  businesslike  fiscal 
basis  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Since  each  Member  of  Congress  is  a 
city  covmcilman  for  Washington,  D.C, 
may  I  urge  that  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  and  the  other  body  read  a  most 
interesting  thumbnail  history  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  given  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Phillips,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  before  a  dinner  tendered  by  that 
organization  on  January  16  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel  honoring  new 
Members  of  the  88th  Congress.  The 
historical  tidbits  of  Washingtonia  are 
both  fascinating  and  thought  provoking. 

Mr.  Phillips,  a  native  Washingtonian 
and  an  outstanding  civic  leader  for  many 
years,  points  up  the  growth  problems  of 
the  past.  All  of  us  may  anticipate  those 
of  the  future  as  this  metropolitan  area 
continues  its  growth  to  an  estimated  3  V2 
million  residents  in  less  thsm  20  years 
and  5  million  residents  within  40  years. 
If  the  larger  growth  problems  of  tomor- 
row are  to  be  less  gigantic  for  this  imique 
central  city  in  this  second,  fastest  grow- 
ing metropolitan  area  of  the  country,  one 
important  growth  problem  of  today — 
fiscal  responsibility — should  be  faced 
squarely  by  Congress  with  the  realistic 
approach  sxiggested  by  the  President  as 
a  guide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Phillips'  address  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Recoks  together 
with  a  statement  I  issued  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of    Columbia   in   connection    with    the 
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President's  District  of  Columbia  special 
budget  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

AoDBxaa  or  Wklcomx  bt  Charlks  E.  Phillips, 
PMEStDKirr,      Mktxopolitan      Washington 

BOAKD    OF    TEADK,    AT    THI    SHESATON     PaBK 

HoTBL.  Washdtgtom,  D.C,  jAtrUART  16,  1963 
Honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
Is  a  rare  privilege,  a  real  pleasure  and  a  great 
honor  to  have  this  opportunity  of  welcom- 
ing recently  elected  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  Washington.  The  several  hundred  resi- 
dents who  are  yoxir  hosts  this  evening  ex- 
press warm  greetings  not  only  from  the  7,000 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  but  also  from  the  more  than 
a  million  people  who  live  and  work  and 
take  delight  in  this  great  National  Capital 
community.  On  their  behalf,  let  me  also  say 
"Welcome  home"  to  our  old  friends  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  committees  whose  fine 
work  in  the  Congress  has  merited  the  faith 
and  continued  support  of  the  voters  at  home. 
There  was  a  time — not  too  long  ago — when 
many  new  Members  of  the  Congress  got  their 
first  glimpse  of  this  unusual  city  when  they 
came  to  claim  their  seats.  In  such  circum- 
stances, old-time  Washlngtonlans  endeav- 
ored to  show  them  the  sights  and  explain  to 
them  the  mores  and  the  facts  of  life  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Happily,  this  is  no  longer  true.  I  would 
be  surprised  if  there  Is  a  single  new  Member 
who  has  not  visited  Washington  before.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  who  have  made  frequent 
trips,  and  quite  a  few  who  have  been  resi- 
dents— some  for  years — before  being  elected 
to  the  Congress. 

All  of  you  know  where  the  White  House, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  are,  and  what  is  done  in  them. 
You  have  visited  our  principal  hotels  and 
are  well  acquainted  with  Washington's  many 
fine  restaurants  and  stores  and,  perhaps, 
even  its  limited  night  life. 

You  know  that  Washington  has  been  first 
In  war  and  first  in  peace  and  often  last  in 
the  American  League. 

Perhaps  you  may  come  to  feel,  as  one  new 
Congressman  did  during  the  Arthur  admin- 
istration, when  he  said,  "On  my  first  day  In 
the  House  I  looked  around  on  that  magnifi- 
cent body  of  men,  and  wondered  how  in  the 
dickens  I  got  there.  But  after  I  had  been 
here  a  few  months  I  looked  around  again. 
Then  I  wondered  how  in  the  dickens  those 
other  fellows  got  there." 

In  these  circumstances.  It  seems  advisable 
to  abandon  the  posture  of  the  native  wel- 
coming strangers  to  their  new  and  unknown 
home  this  evening  and  to  devote  instead  a 
few  moments  to  some  observations  concern- 
ing the  past  and  futiu-e  of  this  community 
which  are  tmknown  or  little  known  to  most 
of  you.  I  have,  therefore,  assembled  some 
conmients  from  my  background  as  a  native 
and  have  done  a  little  reading  of  Washing- 
ton's history. 

A  wit  once  remarked  that  stealing  from 
one  person  is  plagiarism  but  stealing  from 
many  Is  research.  The  material  In  this  brief 
talk  was  collected  by  light-fingered  researcb 
from  guidebooks,  histories,  newspapers,  and 
the  like. 

Early  records  show  that  Capitol  HUl  was 
probably  always  an  important  site.  Before 
1700  the  mighty  Algonquin  Indians  selected 
It  for  their  tribal  council  house. 

One  of  our  earliest  settlers,  Francis  Pope, 
built  a  mansion  where  the  Capitol  Building 
now  stands.  He  named  it  "Rome,"  and  the 
hill.  "Capitoline  Hill."  The  stream  at  its 
foot,  which  is  still  there  but  covered  over,  he 
named  the  Tib». 

The  eighth  section  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution states,  "Congress  shaU  have  power 
to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding 


10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  the 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, becocne  the  seat  of  the  Oov eminent  of 
the  United  States." 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision.  President 
Washington  on  July  16.  1790,  signed  the  bill 
estebllshing  the  National  Capital  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  proceed  with  the  task  and, 
after  some  delays,  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  19  proprietors  of  the  land  for  the  original 
city  of  Washington.  It  provided  that  the 
United  States  would  receive  one-half  the 
lots  laid  out  and  would  retain  public  squares 
and  streets.  The  agreement  stated.  "For  the 
streets  the  proprietors  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation but  for  the  squares  or  lands  In  any 
form  which  shall  be  taken  for  public  build- 
ings or  any  kind  of  improvements  or  uses  the 
proprietors  whose  land  shall  be  taken  shall 
receive  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  per  acre  to 
be  paid  by  the  public." 

George  Washington  selected  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant  to  plan  the  city.  L'Enfant,  his  asso- 
ciates and  his  successors — who  soon  sup- 
planted this  eccentric  Frenchman — were  men 
of  bold  Imagination  who  stood  among  the 
swamps  and  briar  patches  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  and  visualized  a 
city  of  half  a  million  people. 

They  laid  the  foundation  stones,  not  of  a 
small  town,  but  of  a  world  capital,  and  they 
suffered  the  fate  common  to  genius — of  being 
laughed  at  while  they  lived  and  derided  for 
many  years  after  they  had  gone  to  their 
graves. 

They  have  now  come  Into  their  own.  A 
full  century  was  required  for  this  great  city 
to  prove  Itself  equal  to  Its  destiny.  For  a 
long  time — really  until  after  the  Civil  War — 
there  was  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
Capital  would  stay  here. 

L'Enfant  first  selected  sites  for  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol  Building.  Since  the 
latter  Is  where  you  now  work,  let  us  quickly 
note  a  few  interesting  facts  about  it. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  was  laid 
September  18,  1793.  The  original  Senate 
wing,  until  a  few  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  Chamber — was  completed  In  1800. 
The  House  wing — now  the  Hall  of  Statuary- 
was  not  completed  until  1811;  and  then  soon 
after,  during  the  War  of  1812.  the  British  In- 
vaded Washington  and  set  a  torch  to  It. 
After  this  humiliating  incident,  the  two 
wings  were  rebuilt,  and  the  central  segment 
Joining  them  was  completed  In  1825.  The 
present  House  Chamber  was  finished  In  1857 
and  the  Senate  Chamber  2  years  later.  Then, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  cast  Iron 
dome  supporting  the  Statue  of  Freedom  was 
dedicated.  Since  then,  the  only  major  ad- 
dition to  the  Capitol  was  the  extended  east 
front  completed  just  before  the  last  Inaugu- 
ration. 

Commenting  on  Washington  In  1800,  Oliver 
Wolcott  described  conditions  like  this:  "one 
good  tavern  40  rods  from  the  Capitol,  and 
several  other  houses  •  •  •  building  •  •  •  but 
I  do  not  perceive  how  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  possibly  secure  lodgings  unless  they 
win  consent  to  live  like  scholars  In  a  college 
or  monks  in  a  monastery,  crowded  10  or  20 
to  a  house  and  utterly  secluded  from  so- 
ciety." 

Then,  in  1838,  a  visitor,  Captain  Marryat. 
wrote,  "Everybody  knows  that  Washington 
has  a  Capitol,  but  the  misfortune  Is  that  the 
Capitol  wants  a  city.  There  It  stands,  re- 
minding you  of  a  general  without  an  army." 

Over  the  years,  many  Interesting  anecdotes 
and  bits  of  history  were  recorded.  Mem- 
bers wore  their  hats  in  the  Chambers,  and 
female  visitors  sat  on  the  Senate  floor  until 
about  1838. 

Senator  Sam  Houston  was  a  whittler. 
Page  boys  filled  his  desk  with  white  pine 
sticks  every  morning  so  that  he  could  whittle 
souvenirs  and  send  them  up  to  the  ladies  in 
the  galleries. 

Styles  changed  too.  It  is  recorded  that  In 
1853  not  more  than  four  Senators  wore  mus- 
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taches;  but.  In  January  1861,  there  were  onlv 
four  men  who  didn't  have  mustache*  ri 
beards.  "^ 

In  early  days,  Congress  sat  for  only  a  few 
months  each  year,  and  when  it  adjourned 
the  city  literally  came  to  a  standstill  in 
1811,  Washington  Irving  wrote,  "You  cannot 
imagine  how  forlorn  this  desert  city  apDear. 
to  me,  now  that  the  great  tide  of  casu^ 
population  has  rolled  away." 

The  city  of  Washington  was  developed  very 
slowly  too,  and  for  years  was  the  butt  of 
Jokes  both  at  home  and  abroad  it  wm 
known  as  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distances 
or  the  City  of  Miserable  Morasses. 

Tom  Moore,  a  visiting  Irish  poet,  comoosed 
these  satirical  lines :  ^ 

"This  embryo  Capital,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  In  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees 
Where  second-sighted  seers,  e'en  now  adorn 
With   shrines   unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  un- 
born, 

Though    naught   but    woods   and   Jefferson 

they  see 
Where  streets  should  run  and  sages  ought 

But  all  were  not  critical,  as  evidenced  by 
the  words  of  Lafayette  during  a  visit  in  1824- 
"The  city  of  Washington,  the  central  star  of 
the  constellation  which  lights  the  world". 

Charles  Dickens  was  not  Impressed.  In 
1842  he  said,  "It  has  spacious  avenues  that 
begin  In  nothing  and  lead  nowhere;  streets 
a  mile  long  that  only  want  houses,  roads  and 
inhabiunts;  public  buildings  that  need  but 
a  public  to  be  complete;  and  ornaments  of 
great  thoroughfares  which  only  need  great 
thoroughfares  to  ornament". 

And  soon  after  Andrew  Jackson  took  his 
place  in  Lafayette  Square.  Thackeray  com- 
mented that  "the  hero  Is  sitting  In  an  im- 
possible attitude  on  an  Impossible  horse  with 
an  Impossible  tall". 

But,  as  has  previously  been  noted,  this 
unique  planned  city  was  planned  well.  Alex- 
ander Shepherd  paved  the  streets,  built 
bridges  and  public  works  rapidly  after  the 
Civil  War;  and.  a  consequence,  the  District 
was  Impoverished  and  unable  to  pay  its 
debts.  Then  the  Congress,  through  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1878,  provided  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial help  and  established  the  commission 
form  of  government,  which  has  been  effec- 
tive ever  since.  At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
gress assumed  the  legislative  and  budget- 
making  functions  which  It  still  exercises  and 
which  many  of  us  wish  will  continue  In  the 
future. 

After  the  Civil  War,  more  Senators  and 
Congressmen  began  moving  their  families  to 
Washington.  They  became  more  familiar 
with  local  needs  and  problems,  and  In  1901 
Senator  McMillan  and  his  commission  un- 
folded their  plan  which  revived  the  original 
L'Enfant  concept  and  has  guided  the  devel- 
opment of  the  District  of  Columbia  ever 
since.  We  are  proud  of  the  part  local  citizens 
played  in  this  important  activity,  for  It  was 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  which  en- 
couraged Senator  McMillan  to  undertake  this 
effort. 

From  the  period  of  the  McMillan  report. 
Washington  has  continued  to  grow  in  beauty 
and  activity.  No  longer  does  the  city  fold 
when  the  Congress  adjourns.  World  War  II 
changed  the  pace  forever.  As  the  capital 
city  of  a  great  nation  and  center  of  the  free 
world.  Washington  has  become  a  dynamic 
metropolitan  community  of  more  than  2 
million  people.  It  is  the  seat  of  institu- 
tions— governmental  and  nongovernmental — 
which  significantly  Influence  the  affairs  of 
men  throughout  our  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world. 

But  Washington,  the  city  of  all  the  people, 
has  continued  to  be  criticized  by  many  of 
them.  Two  highly  critical  commentaries  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  have  jtist  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects  and  by  the  Architectural  Porum.     It 
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^most  appears  that  these  were  timed  to  co- 
incide with  your  arrival  in  the  Congress. 

'VVhile  we  do  not  subscribe  to  many  of  their 
observations  and  conclusions,  we  recommend 
them  to  you  for  early  and  careful  reading. 
Just  as  It  is  fair  game  and  standard  pro- 
cedure for  those  from  afar  to  criticize  and 
be  vitriolic  about  the  city — particularly  those 
who  do  not  understand  It — it  Is  standard 
practice  to  criticize  Members  of  the  Congress 
for  what  they  do  or  might  not  do.  These 
publications  I  have  mentioned  do  net  neglect 

vcu. 

The  Architectural  Forum  refers  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  "company  town"  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  etockholders  In  the  company, 
and  then  suggests  that  the  stockholders 
should  correct  the  undesirable  conditions. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  hearing  from  some  of 
them  from  home. 

Every  major  city  in  America  has  Its  prob- 
lems. In  fact.  I  know  of  some  of  them  which 
deserve  a  more  vigorous  raking  over  hotter 
coals  than  this  one  does.  But  this  Is  the 
only  one  which  Is  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  was  planned,  de- 
signed and  built  from  the  start  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  the  only  one  which  the 
Congress  rules  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution.  Truly  It  Is  a  "company 
town"  and  must  concern  you.  Moreover,  his- 
tory has  shown,  and  logic  will  support  our 
conclusion,  that  you  cannot  successfully  di- 
vest yourselves  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
great  and  glamorous  headquarters  establish- 
ment and  showcase  of  American  democracy. 

The  United  States  Is,  was,  and  presumably 
always  will  be  Washington's  principal  em- 
ployer. But,  It  is  by  no  means  the  majority 
employer.  More  than  twice  b&  many  people 
In  Metropolitan  Washington  work  for  others. 
The  ratio  of  Federal  to  other  employment 
has  been  decreasing  and  our  forecasters  pre- 
dict a  continuation  of  this  trend. 

We  are  a  great  and  growing  retail  market. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  Increasing  year  by  year  and  totaled 
about  eight  million  last  year.  The  $380  mil- 
lion we  estimate  they  spent  is  a  powCTful 
economic  force,  second  only  In  importance  to 
the  Federal  payroll. 

National  organizations — patriotic,  frater- 
nal— labor,  business,  and  scientific — account 
for  a  large  payroll  and  are  an  Important  part 
of  the  economy. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  also  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  great  scientific  cen- 
ters. Some  200  private  research  and  devel- 
opment companies,  which  have  opened  here 
in  recent  years,  importantly  supplement  the 
well-known  Government  scientific  agencies 
which  have  been  on  the  local  scene  for  many 
years. 

Metropolitan  Washington  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  major  urban 
areas  In  America.  By  1980  we  confidently 
anticipate  a  population  of  about  3 '-a  milliou. 
and  by  the  year  2000  about  5  million.  Most 
of  this  growth  will  be  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Its  Impact  may  be  more  readily 
pictured  if  I  say  that  it  will  require  urbaniza- 
tion of  100  square  miles  of  rural  land  In 
nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  provide 
housing  and  workplaces  for  the  I'j  million 
more  i>eople  expected  In  1980. 

As  it  has  been  since  1800.  Washington  will 
continue  to  be  a  fascinating,  dynamic,  rap- 
Idly  changing  community.  Perhaps  you  will 
criticize  It.  but  you  will  love  Its  excitement. 
Its  tempo,  its  sights,  and  Its  people.  In  the 
pattern  of  your  predecessors  most  of  you  will 
never  return  to  your  homes  permanently. 
While  you  will  maintain  close  ties,  most  of 
you  will  spend  more  time  In  Washington  In 
the  years  ahead  than  you  will  at  home.  It 
behooves  you,  therefore,  to  give  more  than 
passing  consideration  to  its  affairs. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  will. 

One  of  the  reasons  you  will  enjoy  the  Fed- 
eral city  Is  the  fine  people  you  will  meet  and 
get  to  know  here,  those  who  will  be  your 
friends  and  neighbors.     Many  of  them  have 


been  here  for  generations,  most  of  them  came 
from  some  other  place — your  bozne  city — 
your  State — Exirope,  or  even  Tlmbuctoo. 
They  wUl  respect  you  because  of  your  posi- 
tion, but  I  think  you  wlU  enjoy  most  their 
cordiality  and  neighborly  concern  for  your 
welfare. 

Certainly  we  of  the  board  of  trade,  which 
Includes  a  large  number  of  the  community's 
business,  professional,  and  civic  leaders,  want 
to  extend  a  cordial,  helping  hand  to  you  and 
your  families.  We  earnestly  hope  we  have 
made  that  clear,  and  urge  you  to  call  on  some 
of  those  you  have  met  this  evening  If  there 
Is  something  we  can  do  to  mtke  you  feel 
more  comffirtab'.e  in  and  enjcy  your  new 
honie. 


Stateme.vt  by   Senator   Alan   Bicle.   Ch.mb- 
MAN.  Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on   the  District 

OF  COLfMBIA.   ON   THE    PRESIDENT'S    DISTRICT 

OF  Columbia  Budget  Message 

President  Kennedy's  budget  presents  a  dy- 
nnmic  and  realistic  approach  to  the  peren- 
nial fiscal  problems  confronting  the  Congress. 
The  President's  proposals  offer  a  real  and 
challenging  hope  for  Congress  to  help  the 
District's  taxpaylng  citizens  get  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  on  a  sound,  businesslike  fiscal 
basis. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  Federal  payment 
formula  of  some  type  and  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  increased  borrowing  authority 
lor  badly  needed  capital  construction.  It  is 
most  heartening  for  those  of  us  who  have 
labored  for  the  District  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent lend  his  strong  support  and  prestige 
In  this  effort. 

His  proposals  will  have  my  complete  sup- 
port. Details  can  be  worked  out  In  con- 
gressional committees.  I  believe  a  growing 
awareness  throughout  the  country  of  keep- 
ing Washington,  DC,  not  only  In  words  but 
In  fact,  the  greatest  Capital  City  In  the 
world,  will  bring  strong  congressional  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  President's  program  would  afford  the 
greatest  breakthrough  In  more  than  40  years 
in  meeting  the  money  problems  unique  to 
this  federally  controlled  and  congressionally 
operated  city. 

The  budget  envisions  substantial  tax  in- 
creases for  District  residents  at  the  same 
time  the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to 
boost  its  share.  This  cooperative  effort 
would  seem  an  equitable  step  toward  curing 
some  of  the  Capital's  known  Ills  which  trag- 
ically make  themselves  felt  too  often. 

Washington.  DC.  is  every  American's 
Capital.    We  must  keep  it  no  less. 


Robert  S.  Kerr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF    PENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1963 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  has  left  a  deep  mark  on  all  of 
us. 

This  past  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 
all  of  us  marveled  at  the  stamina  and 
skill  of  this  great  Senator  as  he  directed 
the  fate  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
other  body. 

There  is  no  question  that  Bob  Kerr 
was  a  self-made  man.  a  go-getter.  At 
times  his  foes  sharply  criticized  his 
actions,  but  Bob  Kerr  feared  no  man. 


He  was.  sis  one  newsman  ■wrote,  'Taeyond 
doubt,  the  most  powerful  single  Sena- 
tor— and  by  himself  more  powerful  than 
most  of  them  in  groups." 

It  did  not  take  one  long  to  know 
s^'here  Bob  Kerr  stood  on  a  certain  piece 
of  legislation.  All  he  needed  was  an  ex- 
planation of  the  legislation  and  he  would 
foi-m  his  own  opinion  on  its  merits,  and 
immediately  would  become  Its  champion 
if  he  thought  the  bill  was  worthwhile. 

This  was  brought  home  repeatedly 
in  my  own  personal  dealings  with  Bob 
Kerr.  In  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  Senator  Bob  Kerr,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
became  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
for  Uie  Delaware  River  Basin  compact 
and  helped  lead  the  fight  for  its  enact- 
ment by  that  body  when  it  was  threat- 
ened by  a  battle  over  public  versus  pri- 
vate power. 

Outside  of  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Bob 
Kerr  was  a  personable,  knowledgeable 
individual  who  commanded  the  respect 
of  a  multitude  of  friends. 

His  every  action  was  made  In  behalf 
of  his  constituents  in  that  great  State 
of  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  born  in  a 
log  cabin.  His  unique  talents  brought 
him  widespread  acclaim  and  his  climb 
politically  was  compared  with  that  of 
President  Lincoln. 

All  of  us,  and  the  people  of  Oklahoma. 
will  greatly  miss  this  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Senator  Kerr's 
devoted  wife,  Grayce  Breene,  and  his 
daughter  and  three  sons.  Their  grief 
is  shared  by  all  of  us  who  had  the  good 
fortune  and  privilege  to  serve  with  this 
outstanding  American. 


Ukrainians  and  Their  Stmggle  for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JEKSTT 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTES 

Thursday,  Januxiry  24,  1963 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22.  1963,  marked  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukraine.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  modem 
times  is  the  story  of  a  large  group  of 
gifted,  pallant  and  industrious  people 
ceaselessly  struggling  for  their  inalien- 
able birthright,  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. These  hard-working  and  te- 
nacious folk  of  the  fertile  steppe  land  in 
Eastern  Europe  tilled  their  bountiful 
farmlands  for  centuries,  and  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  in  full  freedom  when 
they  were  masters  of  their  destiny. 

After  enduring  the  czarist  autocracy 
for  some  2' 2  centuries,  they  witnessed 
the  birth  of  the  independent  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  early  in  1918.  Janu- 
ary 22  of  that  year,  the  birthday  of  that 
Republic,  was  just  as  momentous  in  the 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  as  was 
the  21st  of  November  of  1920,  when  the 
Red  army  overran  the  country  and  ruth- 
lessly put  an  end  to  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic. 
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The  last  tragic   event   took  place  42 
years  ago,  and  since  then  these  devotees 
of  freedom  and  liberty,  these  dauntless 
and  daring  fighters  for  their  national 
independence,  these  tough  and  tenacious 
toilers  of  their  fair  and  fertile  homeland 
have  not  known  freedom.    They  have 
been  fated  since  then  to  suffer  under 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny.    Mis- 
ery and  misfortune,  oppression  and  end- 
less suffering  have  been  the  lot  of  these 
helpless    and    innocent   Ukrainians    for 
centuries.    Long    before     the    rise    of 
czarist  Russia,  they  had  suffered  under 
Asiatic  invaders,  and  their  country  was 
ravaged  by  these  hordes,  but  when  the 
wave  of  these  invaders  receded  late  in 
the   Middle   Ages,    the   Ukrainians   had 
managed  to  recoup  some  of  their  losses 
had  succeeded  in  rebuilding  their  rav- 
aged homeland,  had  real  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing some  peace. 

In  1918,  after  attaining  their  national 
goal,  when  they  were  about  to  embark 
upon  the  task  of  creating  anew  a  free 
and  independent  life  in  their  homeland 
their  hopes  and  their  dreams  were  shat- 
tered by  the  aggressive  and  oppressive 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  these 
people,  livmg  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  in  Eastern  Europe,  are  denied  their 
most  cherished  birthright,  the  freedom 
to  live  according  to  their  wishes  and  to 
work  for  their  own  welfare  in  their  his- 
toric homeland. 

It  is  paradoxical  and  tragic  that  some 
45  million  Ukrainians,  brave  and  coura- 
geous fighters  as  they  are.  have  been 
forced  to  submit  to  the  ruthless  regime 
of  ungodly  Communists  for  so  long  in 
their  homeland.  But  in  this  age  of 
paradoxes,  full  as  it  is  with  human  trag- 
edy, the  unhappy  Ukrainians,  unarmed 
helpless,  and  living  in  constant  terror  of 
the  agents  of  the  KremUn,  are  unable 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  massive 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  Government. 
That  is  a  sad  legacy  of  our  age. 

In  observing  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Ukrainians,  this 
event  will  also  serve  as  an  excellent  occa- 
sion to  urge  the  formation  of  a  desper- 
ately needed  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  in  the  88th  Congress 
Such  a  committee— in  stature  and  pur- 
pose appropriate  to  the  scope  and  value 
of  all  the  captive  nations — would 
strongly  symbolize  to  the  world  the 
determination  of  the  American  people 
never  to  forget  the  captive  nations  and 
their  sti-uggle  for  liberation  and  inde- 
pendence. 
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These  bills  are  the  reintroduction  of 
measures   originally   submitted    in    the 
87th  Congress  which  call  for  basic  reform 
of  Federal  tax  rates  over  a  5-year  period 
These   bills    strike   at   the   graduated 
rates  of  personal  income  tax,  particularly 
m  the  middle  and  upper  income  ranges 
and  the  high  corporate  tax  rates  which* 
restrict  the  development  and  use  of  cap- 
ital and  thereby  restrict  economic  growth 
to  a  rate  far  below  that  which  is  actually 
possible.     Tax  rates  for  individual  and 
corporate  taxes  would  be  reduced  over  a 
5-year  period,  unless  budget  imbalance 
and   current   fiscal   year    dome.stic    and 
loreign  economic  assistance  spending  in 
excess  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  required 
postponement  of  scheduled  rate  reduc- 
tions which  could  prolong  the  period  of 
reduction  over  an  8-year  maximum  span. 

lit  for  rn  of  indhiihial  /ax  rates 


irJanuary  24. 


The  mounting  interest  in  the  reform, 
of  tax  rates  as  embodied  in  our  leli^? 
tion   has   prompted   my   cosponsor  and 

of^SifbTs" '"  ""^^^^^^  °^  ^-^  -^tiSS 

SECTION    1      EEDUCED     RATKS     OF     TAX     ON 
INDIVIDUALS 

Annual   reductions  in  individual  tav 
i;ates  applicable  to  the  years  beginnijo 
fnil"^'"^    1.    1963.    through    January   1 
1967.  are  contained  in  this  section.     Over 
this  period  the  minimum  rate  would  hi 
reduced  from  20  to  15  percent,  top  ratP. 
would  be  reduced  from  91  to  42  percent 
and  all  other  rates  would  be  reduced  cor 
respondingly,  subject  only  to  the  oost" 
ponement  features  covered  in  section  5 
The  individual  tax  rate  reductions  are 
shown  in  the  table  below: 


1963 
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Amended 
actual 

r;it»',s.  Jan. 
1.  IWU 


Analyiis  of  H.R.  265  and  H.R.  348, 
Providing  for  Basic  Reform  of  Federal 
Tax  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1963,  my  distinguished  friend  and 
fellow  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  A.  S.  Herlong.  Jr..  and 
I   introduced   H.R.    265   and   H.R.   348 


'  .XfttT  (lo.!iicfions  tinil  oxi'niptioii; 
iiicoiii,-'  of  liuslKiiuLs  iiiid  wives  liiiiiK  ^i'li't  rfUiri'i' 

The  bills  are  drawn  up  in  contempla- 
tion of  enactment  after  January  1,  1963 
but  in  time  to  make  the  first  reduction 
in  the  withholding  rate  effective  July  1 
1963.     Since  taxpayer  returns  are  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  the  actual  1963  tax 
rate  cuts  apply  to  the  entire  year  but 
with  a  reduction  in  the  withholding  rate 
applying  for  only  the  last  one-half  of 
the  year.     The  practical  effect  of  the  first 
year  cuts  is  to  provide  a  new  scale  of 
rates  ranging  from  19  percent  in  the  first 
bracket  of  taxable  income  to  82  percent 
in    the    over    $200,000    taxable    income 
bracket    during    the    last    6    months   of 
the  calendar  year  in  place  of  the  pre.s- 
ent  rates  ranging  from  20  to  91  percent 
However,    because    all    individual    tax 
rates  resulting  from  reduction  are  levied 
against  the   incomes  of  individuals   for 
a   full  year,   the   rates  applying   to   the 
entire  year  1963  must  actually  be  one- 
half  of  those  which,  in  practical  effect 
and    due    to    withholding,    apply    from 
July  1  on.     The  rates  of  individual  tax 
effective     January     1.     1963.     therefore 
range   from    19.5    percent   at    the    first 
bracket  of  taxable  income  to  86.5  percent 
at  the  top  bracket.     All  other  rates  are 
reduced  in  a  consistent  manner. 

The  scheduled   second  year   personal 
tax  rate  reductions  would  remain  un- 
changed from  the  original  version  of  our 
bills  introduced  on  July  20.  1962   that  is 
the  range  of  rates  would  be  from  18  to 


te'*To'lun,?'''  ■''''■■'""■''•  '""■"'"'  '^•'■^"••'  """Sscpnruto  rotLrns 
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72  percent.  However,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  personal  tax  rates  effective 
January  1.  1963,  and  January  1  1964 
appears  as  a  combination  of  the  half  a 
years  cut  carried  over  from  1963  with 
the  full  reduction  otherwise  scheduled 
for  1964  or  a  year  and  a  half  reduction 
compressed  into  a  1-year  period. 

On  a  calendar  year  basis  this  is  the 
case  but  viewing  the  rates  as  applied 
through  withholding  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1963.  that  is,  a  tax  rate  range 
of  from  19  to  82  percent,  the  net  effect 
IS  one  of  lowering  the  rates  from  1963 
to  1964  on  a  basis  identical  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  original  series  of  scheduled 
reductions  as  contained  in  the  table 
above. 

SECTiO.N-     2.    REDUCED     INDIVIDUAL     RATES     APPLI- 
CABLE TO  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 

This  section  sets  forth  the  reduced 
rates  which  apply  to  heads  of  house- 
holds during  each  year  of  the  period  in 
which  scheduled  reductions  would  take 
place.  Rates  are  comparable  to  those  set 
forth  in  section  1. 

SECTION   3.    REDUCED  RATE  TABLES  FOR    OPTIONAL 
INCOME  TAX 

Taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  income 
of  less  than  $5,000  would  adhere  to  the 
rates  shown  on  this  section  from  the 
period  beginning  January  1, 1963,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  and  beyond.  Rates  follow 
those  stated  in  section  1. 


SECTION    4.    REDUCED   RATES   OF  TAX    ON 
CORPORATIONS 

This  section  would  amend  section  11 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  cur- 
rently provides  for  a  normal  tax  rate  on 
corporations  of  30  percent  and  a  surtax 
of  22  percent  on  taxable  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000.  Five  annual  reductions 
applicable  to  the  years  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963,  through  January  1,  1967, 
would  be  spread  between  normal  and 
surtax  rates. 

E>ue  to  the  halving  of  the  personal  in- 
come  tax   rate   reductions   in    1963.   the 
originally  scheduled  corporate  tax  rate 
reductions  of  2  percentage  points  in  the 
first  year  also  have  been  halved.    There- 
fore, the  corporate  tax  rate  applicable 
for  the  full  1963  year  is  1  percentage  in 
the  normal  tax  rate,  reducing  it  from  30 
to  29  percent.     To  keep  the  corporate 
tax  rate  reductions  for  the  second  year 
consistent  with  the  original  5-year  sched- 
ule, that  is.  reduction  in  the  normal  cor- 
porate   rate    to    26    percent,    the    1964 
corporate  reductions  would  merge   the 
additional  1  percentage  ix)int  of  reduc- 
tion unapplied  in  1963  with  the  regularly 
scheduled  2  percentage  point  cut  sched- 
uled for  the  second  year  thereby  bring- 
ing the  total  corporate  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion in  the  normal  tax  down  by  3  full 
percentage  points.     The  normal  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  would  be  further  reduced  by 
2  percentage  points  during  the  third  year 
and  1  additional  percentage  point  in  each 
of  the  last  2  years  of  the  plan.    The  sur- 
tax rate  also  would  be  lowered  by  1  per- 
centage point  in  each  of  the  last  2  years 
of  the  5-year  schedule  or  a  combined 
normal  and  surtax  rate  reduction  of  2 
percentage  points  in  each  of  the  calendar 
years  1966  and  1967.    At  the  end  of  the 
5 -year  period  the  normal  tax  rate  would 
be  lowered  from  its  present  rate  of  30 
to  22  percent  and  the  surtax  rate  would 
be  reduced  from  22  to  20  percent  or  a 
total  reduction  of  10  percentage  points 
from  the  present  52  percent  combined 
corporate  tax  rates.    The  following  sum- 
mary illustrates  the   corporate  tax   re- 
ductions : 

Jan.  1.  1963:  Percent 

Normal  tax.. 29 

Surtax 22 

Combined 51 

Jan. 1. 1964: 

Normal  tax 26 

Surtax 22 

Combined 43 

Jan. 1, 1965: 

Normal  tax 24 

22 


Surtax. 

Combined. 


46 


Jan. 1,  1966: 

Normal  tax 23 

Surtax '"     21 


Combined. 


44 


Jan   1, 1967: 
Normal  tax 22 


Surtax. 


20 


Combined 42 


SECTION    5.    POSTPONEMENT    OF    SCHEDULED    TAX 
REDUCTIONS 

The  language  of  this  section  is  ap- 
pended hereto.  It  incorporates  two 
changes  from  our  earlier  bills. 

The  first  change  is  to  make  postpone- 
ment effective  only  as  to  rate  cuts  sched- 
uled for  the  third  and  later  years,  as 
contrasted  to  the  second  and  later  cuts 
as  originally  provided. 

The  second  change  is  to  add  to  the 
original  postponement  test  of  budget  un- 
balance a  new  test  in  regard  to  expendi- 
ture control.  Postponement  would  be 
applied  only  if  the  budget  is  out  of  bal- 
ance and  if  what  are  described  as  "sub- 
ordinate expenditures"  are  higher  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  "Subordinate  expenditures"  are 
defined  to  include  all  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  except  those  related 
to  military  preparedness,  space  research 
and  technology,  and  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt.  As  a  general  positive  descrip- 
tion, "subordinate  expenditures"  cover 
those  generally  known  as  domestic 
spending  programs  plus  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The  postponement  procedure  sets  up 
a  series  of  decisions  and  acts  which  if 
carried  through  to  the  final  step  would 
result  in  postponement  of  the  affected 
cuts  for  1  year,  moving  forward  by  1  year 
all  subsequent  cuts. 

Th»  first  step  takes  place  as  of  No- 
vember 15.  No  later  than  that  date,  the 
President  is  obligated  to  determine 
whether  a  state  of  budget  unbalance 
would  exist  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
if  the  cuts  scheduled  for  January  1 
next  go  into  effect  and,  if  his  finding  in 
this  respect  is  "yes."  then  he  makes  the 
further  finding  of  whether  "subordinate 
Federal  expenditures"  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  are  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  If  the  findings  in 
both  respects  are  "yes."  then  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  postpone  the  January 
1  cuts  for  6  months. 

The  second  step  takes  place  when  the 
President  submits  his  annual  budget 
message  to  Congress  in  the  following 
January,  in  which  he  is  required  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  whether  the 
cuts  postponed  to  July  1  shall  lake  effect 
on  that  date  or  should  be  further  post- 
poned for  an  additional  6-month  period. 
The  third  step  is  permissive  as  regards 
Congress.  It  may.  by  joint  resolution 
enacted  into  law  prior  to  May  15,  put  the 
cuts  back  into  effect  as  of  July  1  or  post- 
pone them  to  the  following  January  1. 
The  fourth  step  is  dependent  upon 
whether  the  Congress  takes  action.  If 
the  Congress  docs  not.  then  the  President 
is  obligated  to  make  the  further  post- 
ponement of  6  months. 

Regardless  of  whether  tlie  final  6 
months'  postponement  takes  place  by 
congressional  resolution,  or  Presidential 
action,  the  effect  as  indicated  above  is 
to  move  forward  for  1  year  all  subse- 
quent proposals.  The  statute  provides 
however  that  one  set  of  cuts  can  be  post- 
poned for  only  1  year.  Hence,  the  last 
three  scheduled  cuts  under  the  bills 
could  be  spread  over  a  maximum  of  6 
instead  of  3  years,  without  substantive 
change  in  the  legislation. 

The  budget  balance  test  remains  an 
important  benchmark  of  the  postpone- 
ment objective.     It  was  originated  when 


inflationary  pressures  were  great  and 
when  the  budget  was  in  balance,  as  con- 
trsisted  to  the  present  situation  In  which 
most  prices  have  been  relatively  stable 
for  several  years  but  the  budget  is  sub- 
stantially out  of  balance.  If  tax  rate 
reform  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  has  to  be 
done  within  the  reahties  of  the  present 
prospective  budget  situation,  which  is 
the  reason  for  adding  the  new  expendi- 
ture test.  However,  should  an  easing 
of  world  tensions  permit  a  significant 
cutback  in  military  spending,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  budget 
should  not  be  quickly  brought  into 
balance.  If  the  budget  were  balanced, 
the  postponement  test  would  be  met  in 
this  respect,  even  though  there  were 
some  increase  in  domestic  expenditures. 
In  short,  the  two  tests  together  assure 
that  there  will  be  effective  control  over 
domestic  and  foreign  aid  spending  at  the 
minimum,  and  budget  balance  at  the 
optimum,  while  the  last  three  steps  of 
rate  reform  are  being  put  into  effect. 

SECTION    6     REDUCTION    OF    WITHHOLDINC   TAX 

This  section  would  amend  present 
withholding  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
Code  to  pei-mit  reductions  in  the 
amounts  withheld  in  accordance  with 
the  individual  income  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions scheduled  over  the  5-year  period 
commencing  on  July  1,  1963. 

REDUCTION      OF     WITHHOLDING     RATKS 

Percent 

Current  withholding  rate 18.0 

Withholding  rate  after — 

June  30,   1963 17.1 

Dec    31.    1963 16  2 

I>ec    31.   1964 15  3 

Dec.  31,   \965 14.4 

Dec.  31.    1966 la's 

SECTION    7     DECLARATION    OF    ESTIMATED   TAX    BY 
INDIVIDUALS 

This  provision  makes  it  clear  that  dec- 
larations of  estimated  tax  filed  by  in- 
dividuals can  be  based  on  the  tax  rates 
in  effect  on  the  last  day  for  filing  such 
estimate. 

SECTION     8      DECLARATION    OF    ESTIMATES    TAX    BT 
CORPORATIONS 

This  .section  extends  the  same  right  to 
corporations  as  is  provided  for  individ- 
uals in  the  immediately  preceding  sec- 
tion. * 

POSTPONEMENT   PROVISION (SEC.    5)     OF    H.R. 

265    AND   H.R.    34^ 

Section  5.  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  new  section 
22  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  22.  Postponement  of  Tax  Reduc- 
tions. 

"  (  a  )  Six-Month  Postponement  of  Reduc- 
tion OF  Rates  —The  President  by  November 
15  shall  determine,  if  the  reductions  In  taxes 
under  sections  1.  3.  and  3402  (relating  to 
income  taxes  on  individuals)  and  section  11 
(relating  to  income  taxes  on  corporations! 
scheduled  for  January  1,  1965.  and  subse- 
quent dates  take  effect,  whether  an  imbal- 
ance in  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  current  fiscal  year  would  exist 
and.  If  so  whether  the  subordinate  Federal 
expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as 
defined  in  subsection  {f)(2).  will  exceed 
the  subordinate  Federal  expenditures  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  If  tlie  President  deter- 
mines that  an  Imbalance  In  the  budget 
would  so  exist  and  that  the  subordinat*  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
exceeds  that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  he 
shall,  stating  his  reasons  therefor  In  an  Exec- 
utive order,  postpone  until  July  1   the  date 
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upoa  which  nudi  reductions  of  taxes  are 
otherwlae  aeheduled  to  teke  effect.  In  the 
next  annual  budget  message  to  Uxe  Congress 
the  President  sliall  recommend  whether  any 
reduction  In  a  rate  of  tax  postponed  under 
this  subsection  should  become  effective  on 
JTily  1  or  whether  such  reductions  should 
be  further  poetponed  until  the  following 
January  1. 

"(b)  CONGXKSSXOItAI.  ACTION  OM  RaTX  RE- 
DUCnOKS  POSTPONXO  Unoxk  Subsjection  (a) . — 
Congress  may  by  means  of  a  Joint  resolution 
which  haa  become  law  before  May  15  act — 
"(1)  to  make  effective  upon  July  1  next 
the  rate  reductions  scheduled  under  sec- 
tions 1.  3,  and  3402  which  have  been  pre- 
vlously  postponed  vmder  subsection  (a)  or 
to  postpone  fiirther  such  rate  reduction  dates 
until  January  1  and /or 

"(2)  to  make  effective  upon  July  1  next 
the  rate  reduction  scheduled  under  section 
11  which  has  been  previously  postponed  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  to  postpone  further 
such  rate  reduction  date  until  January  1. 

"(c)  FosTHm  PaxBzsxMTiAi,  Acnox  ON 
Rats  RBOucnoirs  Posttonid  Under  Sttbsxc- 
TioN  <a). — With  respect  to  any  rate  reduc- 
tion postponed  under  subsection  (a)  as  to 
which  Congress  has  not  acted  under  sub- 
section (b)  by  means  of  a  Joint  resolution 
which  has  become  law  before  May  15.  the 
President  shall,  by  May  15,  further  postpone 
until  January  1 — 

"(1)  any  rate  reduction  scheduled  under 
section  11  which  has  been  postponed  pre- 
viously under  paragraphs  (a)  (1)  or  (2).  or 
"(2)  any  rate  reductions  scheduled  under 
sections  1,  3,  and  3402  and  section  11  and 
which  have  been  postponed  previously  un- 
der paragraph  (a) (2) . 

"(d)  Total  Postponemint  Not  To  Exceed 
One  Teak.— Under  this  section  the  date  upon 
which  a  rate  reduction  Is  scheduled  to  take 
effect  under  section  1,  3,  11,  or  3402  can- 
not be  postponed  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)   or   (c),  for  more  than  one  year. 

"(e)     ElTECT     OT     POSTFONEMTNT     ON     SUB- 

SEQT7ENT  REDUCTION  DATES. — ^Wheu  a  rate  re- 
duction date  otherwise  scheduled  to  take 
effect  under  section  1,8,  11.  or  3402  has  been 
postponed  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  until 
January  1,  then  as  to  the  tax  whose  rate  re- 
duction date  has  been  so  postponed,  the 
rate  red-action  dates  not  affected  by  such 
further  postponement  shall  be  deferred  for 
one  year  upon  the  occurrence  of  each  such 
further  postponement. 

"(f)  DETiNTnoMa. — When  used  In  this 
sectloa: 

"(1)  'Imbalance  In  the  budget'  means  the 
existence  of  a  situation  where  'budget  ex- 
pendlturear  exceed  'budget  receipts"  as  those 
terms  are  used  in  the  'Annual  Budget  Mes- 
sage of  the  President'  as  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

"(2)  'Federal  subordinate  expendltiires' 
means  budget  expenditures  as  classified  in 
'Tha  Budget  of  the  United  SUtea  Govern- 
ment for  1963'  except  expenditures  for  the 
following  functions: 

"i.  Mhjtaht  functions.— Military  expend- 
itures by  the  Department  <rf  Defense  in- 
cluding foreign  military  assistance  but  ex- 
cluding expenditures  for  clvU  defense; 
expenditures  for  atooiic  energy  activities  di- 
rectly devoted  to  military  purposes;  and  ex- 
penditures by  other  Federal  agencies  for 
specific  defense  activities. 

"11.     SPACX         mMSXAKCB.         AND         TWTHNOtOCX 

riTNcnoNS. — All  expenditures  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  ezpeaditores  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunission  directly  devoted  to  space  efforts. 

"iU.  Inteeest. — Expenditures  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  Interest  on  refunds  of 
receipts,  and  interest  on  uninvested  funds. 

"Additions  or  deductions  for  interfund 
transactions  shall  be  taken  Into  account  in 
arriving  at  the  total  amount  of  the  subordi- 
nate upendittffe  terd. 

-(8)  "Rate  reduction  date'  means  the  date 
upon  which  would  become  effective  a  reduc- 


tion In  the  rate  of  a  tax  Imposed  by  sections 
1,3. 11,  or  3402. 

"(4)  'Current  ffscaJ  year'  nxeans  the  fiscal 
year  used  for  Federal  Government  aocount- 
ing  purposes  during  which  a  postponement 
provided  by  this  section  is  or  can  be  made. 

"(5)  'Previous  fiscal  year'  means  the  fiscal 
year  used  for  Federal  Government  account- 
ing purpKwes  immediately  preceding  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  against  which  the  Federal 
subordinate  expenditure  level  Is  compared 
for  purposes  of  determining  postponement. 

"(6)  'Following  fiscal  year'  means  the  fis- 
cal year  used  for  Federal  Government 
accounting  purposes  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  fiscal  year  during  which  a  postpone- 
ment provided   by   this   section  is   made  •• 
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Tune  for  Sober  Reflecttoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPtKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 
Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  SpefUcer,  irre- 
spective of  our  economic  status,  whether 
we  are  a  lowly  wage  earner  or  whether 
we  are  shareholders  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion, I  feel  all  of  us  should  soberly  re- 
flect on  the  three  messages  which  have 
been  sent  to  Congress  in  the  past  2 
weeks. 

First,  the  President's  state  of  the  Un- 
ion address,  then  his  budget  message, 
and  finally  Monday  of  this  week  his  mes- 
sage on  the  economy  of  ttiis  great 
country. 

As  a  newcomer  to  this  illustrious  body 
I  must  admit  I  have  become  somewhat 
befuddled.  Likewise,  I  am  sure,  the  sen- 
ior Members  of  this  88th  Congress  must 
share  with  me  some  deep  concern  as  well 
as  considerable  confusion. 

We  were  led  to  believe  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  that  while  the  seas 
are  not  completely  calm,  by  and  large, 
we  are  on  a  safe  course,  and  we  shall  be 
g\iided  safely  into  port. 

In  his  budget — incidentally,  the  largest 
ever  proposed  in  time  of  peace,  reaching 
the  astronomical  figure  of  $98.8  billion — 
his  excellency  proclaimed  a  vigorous 
Federal  job  economy  program.  Then, 
upon  careful  perusal  I  find  a  request  for 
36,500  more  Grovemment  jobs.  This, 
added  to  the  200.000  increase  in  Federal 
workers  since  the  New  Frontiersmen 
came  into  power,  gives  considerable 
cause  for  alarm. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  has 
not  the  President  proposed  nny  cuts  in 
Government  jobs?  In  all  honesty  I  must 
answer  this  question  In  the  affirmative. 
He  is  asking  an  overall  reduction  of  30 
jobs  out  of  the  Army's  present  345,284 
civilian  employees.  Big  deal — instead  of 
345,284  employees  there  would  be  345,254. 
Then  I  find  the  Agency  for  Internationai 
Development  is  going  to  eliminate  48 
jobs  from  16.588 — down  to  16,540. 

I  merely  point  out  these  examples  to 
call  attention  to  the  inconsistency  of 
this  administration's  fiscal  p>olicy. 

Most  certainly  the  proposal  for  tax 
cuts  is  a  noble  purpose  and  I  am  sure  all 
of  ua  would  like  to  see  substantial  cuts 
in  our  income  tax.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  a  $13  billion  tax  reduc- 


tion and  at  the  same  time  increase  our 
deficit  by  $12  billion.  ^ 

It  is  my  honest  feeling  that  this  pro 
gram  should  be  approached  with  honesty 
and   candor,   and   if   we   propose  sub 
stantial  tax  cuts,  then  like  reductions 
should    be    made    in    Government   ex 
penditures. 

I  am  afraid  that  under  the  program 
proposed  by  the  President  what  we  make 
on  the  popcorn  we  shall  lose  on  the 
peanuts. 
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Joseph  WUHam  Brings: 
Our  First  Posbnan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr 
Speaker,  millions  of  Americans  would 
appreciate  what  Joseph  W.  Briggs  has 
done  for  them  but  they  may  never  have 
heard  of  him.  Forgotten,  except  for  a 
handful  of  relatives  is  the  Clevelander 
who  conceived  the  free  postal  delivery 
service  for  cities,  served  as  the  first  mail- 
man and  designed  the  first  free  delivery 
letterbox. 

Mr.  Briggs,  who  died  in  1872  and  is 
buried  in  Woodland  Cemetery  in  Cleve- 
land, had  nine  children.  His  closest  liv- 
ing descendants  are  two  grandchildren: 
Mrs.  Victor  P.  Minier.  12479  Cedar  Road 
Cleveland  Heights  and  Mrs.  Irene  b! 
Allen.  Thompson,  Ohio.  Their  grand- 
father had  reached  his  early  fifties  in 
the  Civil  War  period.  Cleveland  got  its'' 
regular  mail  route  in  1803  and  its  first' 
post  office  in  1805.  located  on  Public 
Square  on  the  site  of  the  present  Federal 
Building.  During  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Briggs  was  stationed  there  as  a  clerk 
and  assistant  to  the  postmaster.  At  that 
time  everyone  had  to  go  to  the  post  of- 
fice for  his  mail,  which  was  either  placed 
in  special  boxes  or  delivered  at  the 
windows. 

During  the  winter  of  1862-63  Mr. 
Briggs  noticed  that  the  women  who  stood 
in  line  in  the  cold  suffered  unnecessary 
hardships.  They  were  so  anxious  to  get 
letters  from  their  husbands  and  sweet- 
hearts who  were  away  at  the  fighting 
fronts  that  some  of  them  used  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  cold  for  hours  before 
they  could  reach  the  delivery  window. 
So  Mr.  Briggs  suggested  the  idea  of 
sorting  the  mail  and  taking  it  to  the 
various  grocery  stores  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  where  it  could  be  distributed 
to  the  people  who  lived  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  thus  saving  them  a  long  trip 
downtown  and  waiting  in  line.  The 
idea  was  adopted  and  it  worked  out  so 
successfully  that  Briggs  went  a  step 
further.  He  suggested  that  uniformed 
post  office  employees  should  deliver  the 
mail  at  the  homes  of  the  people  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  At  first  the  idea  met 
with  every  kind  of  opposition,  but  it  was 
finally  put  into  effect  and  Mr.  Briggs 
designed  the  first  uniform  worn  by  the 
post  office  employees  who  became  our 
first  letter  carriers. 


On  March  3,  1863,  Congress  passed  the 
bill  authorizing  city  free  delivery.  The 
Postmaster  General  in  Lincoln's  Cabi- 
net. Montgomery  Blair,  then  made  Mr. 
Briggs  a  special  agent  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  supervision  of  the 
free  delivery  system.  In  that  capacity, 
he  organized  the  system  of  free  delivery 
of  mail  matter  in  52  cities  from  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  man  ever  con- 
tributed as  much  good  to  as  many  peo- 
ple as  Joseph  W.  Briggs,  who  died  in 
1872.  unhonored  and  unsung.  Today, 
some  of  our  most  beloved  public  serv- 
ants are  the  postmen  who  bring  our 
mail  to  our  homes  daily.  However,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  foresight  of  Jo- 
seph W.  Briggs,  we  might  still  be  going 
to  the  central  post  office  and  standing 
In  line  to  get  our  mail. 


Polish  Insurrection  Against  the  Russians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  centenary  of  a  glorious  event 
in  the  modern  history  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. One  hundred  years  ago  the  Poles 
openly  defied  the  oppressive  and  auto- 
cratic Russian  regime  in  their  homeland 
in  the  fond  hope  of  regaining  their  in- 
dependence. Under  the  firm  leadership 
of  their  national  committee  in  Warsaw 
the  movement  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  like  a  forest  fire.  In  every  ham- 
let and  town,  in  all  Polish  communities 
under  Russian  rule,  there  were  instanta- 
neous uprisings.  Irrespective  of  the 
sacrifices  involved  and  the  sufferings  to 
be  endured,  the  people  seemed  to  have 
vowed  to  fight  or  die  for  their  freedom. 
At  first  czarist  officials  in  the  country 
were  bewildered  by  this  sudden  explosion 
and  for  a  while  they  seemed  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  Most  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Poles,  however,  time  was 
on  the  Russian  side.  In  due  time,  in  a 
matter  of  months,  they  were  able  to  bring 
Russia's  ferocious  might  against  these 
ill-armed,  ill-organized  but  gallant  Poles 
and  crush  this  national  uprising. 

But  even  in  their  failure  to  attain 
their  goals  Polish  leaders  and  their 
united  followers  showed  greatness  and 
gallantry,  they  also  showed  nobility  in 
spirit  and  purity  in  purpose.  In  their 
proclamation  they  urged  the  Poles  to 
fight  for  the  emancipation  and  the  com- 
plete enfranchisement  of  every  jjerson 
in  the  Polish  realm  without  regard  to 
race,  religion,  or  previous  condition  of 
bondage.  By  the  display  of  such  broad- 
mindedness  Polish-Pleaders  were  hoping 
to  unite  non-Polish  elements  in  the  coun- 
try behind  their  cause.  But  they  had 
also  counted  on  outside  intervention  by 
certain  governments;  they  were  almost 
sure  of  French  and  British  aid  in  their 
fight  against  their  oppressors.  Unfortu- 
nately they  were  sadly  mistaken  and  mis- 
led in  this  calculation,  for  even  if  the 
governments  of  these  countries  wanted  to 


intervene  effectively  they  were  ill  pre- 
pared to  come  to  Poland's  rescue.  So  in 
the  end  carrying  their  fight  against  huge 
Russian  armies  for  more  than  a  year, 
their  glorious  uprising  was  cruelly 
crushed  by  the  defeat,  capture,  and  pub- 
lic hanging  of  their  youthful  leader.  Gen- 
eral Traugutt,  on  August  5.  1864.  On  the 
centenary  of  this  most  heroic  armed  up- 
rising in  Poland's  modem  history  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  Poland's 
patriotic  leaders. 


Congress  Should  Have  Authority  To  Fix 
Postage  Rates  for  Fourth-Class  Mail 
the  Same  at  Congress  Fixes  Rates  for 
First-,  Second-,  and  Third-Class  Mail 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  return  to  the  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  fix  rates  of  postage  in  fourth-class 
mail  which  includes  the  parcel  post  sys- 
tem. 

I  have  discussed  the  grave  problems 
confronting  the  parcel  post  with  several 
Members  of  Congress,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
we  are  in  agreement  that  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  the  parcel  post 
system. 

As  Members  know,  Congress  a  number 
of  years  ago  relinquished  its  authority 
to  fix  rates  in  parcel  post  and  gave  con- 
current responsibility  in  this  matter  to 
the  Postmaster  General  and  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

This  arrangement,  although  workable 
at  the  time  that  this  authority  was 
granted  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
ICC.  has  proven  to  be  unsatisfactory  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  poses  grave  fi- 
nancial threats  to  the  very  existence  of 
an  efficient  and  well -operated  parcel  post 
system. 

Within  the  last  2  years  a  proceeding 
was  instigated  by  the  Postmaster  General 
at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regarding  fourth-clsiss  rates.  This  pro- 
ceeding has  been  drawn  out  for  a  year 
and  a  half  and  finally  was  brought  to 
a  halt  with  no  action  taken. 

The  present  statutes  require  that 
whenever  the  parcel  post  system  is  more 
than  4  percent  out  of  balance  as  between 
costs  and  revenues,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  required  to  petition  the  ICC  for 
its  permission  to  place  into  effect  rates 
which  the  Postmaster  General  deter- 
mines are  needed  to  place  parcel  p>ost 
within  4  percent  of  cost. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  numerous  proceedings  under  this 
statute  has  determined  that  it  has  no 
independent  authority  to  make  investi- 
gations of  figures  presented  by  the  Post- 
master General,  and  has  no  authority  to 
make  any  change  at  all  In  the  petition  ot 
the  Postmaster  General. 


V 


In  addlticm  to  this  problem,  several 
recent  proceedings  of  this  type  in  fourth 
class  have  demonstrated  that  this  ar- 
rangement gives  rise  to  many  costly  and 
time-consuming  adversary  proceedings 
which  delay  and  hamper  the  arrival  at 
decisions  in  the  public  interest  involv- 
ing parcel  post  rates. 

The  Congress  has  complete  authority 
to  set  postage  rates  in  all  other  classes 
of  mail,  including  the  fixing  of  zones 
and  the  assignment  of  priorities  of  de- 
livery. The  Congress  met  this  respon- 
sibility last  year  in  proper  fashion  as 
all  of  us  know. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  fixing 
of  rates  for  parcel  post  can  no  longer 
be  separated  in  any  administrative  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fixing  of  rates  in  all 
other  classes  of  mail.  We  have  but  one 
Post  Office  Departemnt  with  one  overall 
operating  budget.  This  Department  has 
four  classes  of  mail  and  the  problems  of 
all  of  these  classes  are  interrelated.  If 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  to  serve 
the  public,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  its  services  must  be  con- 
sidered collectively. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in- 
tends, at  an  early  date,  to  begin  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  parcel  distribution 
systems  in  the  United  States.  I  am  in- 
formed further  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  elicited  in  this  study  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  desires  to 
take  action  in  this  Congress  in  the  mat- 
ter of  establishing  rates  in  fourth  class. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  correct  course  of 
procedure  and  that  we  can  all  benefit 
from  such  a  study. 

In  view  of  the  grave  threats  to  the 
parcel  post  system  and  its  ability  to  serve 
the  public,  I  hope  that  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  Government  who  are  pres- 
ently concerned  with  parcel  post  rates 
will  take  note  of  the  interest  of  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  who  Intend  to  take 
action  to  rectify  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  The  problems 
of  price,  volume  and  service  to  the  public 
in  our  parcel  post  system  are  extremely 
important  to  all  and  I  feel  confident  that 
all  agencies  will  want  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  in  solving  these  problems. 
I  hope  further  that  we  may  proceed 
without  delay  to  hearings  on  my  bill  and 
action  in  the  House. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW     TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
is  a  tribute  not  only  to  that  occasion  in 
history  which  marked  a  triumph  of  the 
centuries  for  the  Ukrainian  people,  great 
as  that  occasion  was.  It  is  also  a  tribute 
to  the  force  and  steadfastness  of  Ideas 
that  persist  despite  all  the  adversities  of 
the  fiesh  that  have  beset  mankind.  For 
the  Ukrainian  people  have,  In  the  course 
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of  their  lacs  history,  known  more  suf- 
f  ertn^r,  more  physical  Tlolexice,  more  of 
the  trUralations  attendant  upon  wars 
and  tnvasion  than  most  of  the  people 
on  earth.  Yet  they  hare,  throughout 
centuries  of  ills  inflicted  i^  those  who 
sought  to  conquer  them,  maintained 
their  identity,  their  independence  of 
spirit,  and  the  pride  and  determination 
necessary  to  preserve  the  dream  of  an 
independent  Ukraine. 

This  dream  which  became  a  reality  on 
January  22,  1918,  was  age-old.  Despite 
the  long  history  of  subjection  the 
Ukrainian  people  had  never  willingly 
submitted  to  the  indignities  of  political 
domination.  Superior  in  their  heritage, 
their  civilization,  their  resources,  to  the 
Russians  whose  force  had  overcome 
them,  they  retained  their  separate  cul- 
ture and  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  has  marked  them  wherever  they 
are.  The  celebration  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day  is  a  reminder  that  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  cannot  be  con- 
quered. 


Graatt  To  Aid  Coastroction  of  Various 
Healtli  ProfessioBS  Training  Schools 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsday,  January  24.  1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  aid  construction  of  various  health 
professions  training  schools,  and  also 
schools  for  training  public  health  per- 
sonnel. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  one  Introduced  in 
the  87th  Congress  and  which  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
It  had  widespread  support. 

This  bUl  is  in  keeping  with  President 
Kennedy's  request  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 
budget.  The  President  asks  $34,352,000. 
My  bill  would  provide  $60  million  a  year 
for  10  years  for  constructing  facilities 
to  train  dentists,  physicians,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists,  osteopaths,  podia- 
trists, nurses,  and  professional  public 
health  personnel. 

This  legislation  will  have  a  great  ef- 
fect on  the  future  of  every  American. 
Presently,  there  are  141  physicians  for 
each  100,000  population.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  143.  By  1970,  the  figure  can 
drop  to  138  and  by  1975.  to  135. 

By  taking  action  in  this  session,  the 
Congress  can  contribute  to  the  means 
of  educating  the  people  who  will  serve 
the  Nation's  health  needs. 

The  health  professions  schools  have 
been  turning  out  more  graduates,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  Nation's  grow- 
ing population.  We  face  a  critical  short- 
age in  10  years. 

Coupled  with  the  expanding  popula- 
tion is  a  change  In  the  demand  for  medi- 
cal services.  The  greatest  users  of  medi- 
cal services  are  those  under  15  and  over 
65.  Both  age  groups  are  expected  to 
grow  in  disproportionate  ratio  to  the 
balance  of  the  population. 


Three  factors  contribute  to  the  short- 
age of  medical  personnel:  limited  en- 
rollment capacity  of  schools,  mounting 
costs  of  professional  education,  and  the 
diminishing  supply  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants. 

Just  to  maintain  the  present  propor- 
tion of  doctors  and  dentists,  we  will  need 
20  new  medical  and  20  new  dental 
schools  by  1970. 

Present  sources  of  school  financing 
must  increase  their  contributions.  But 
these  sources— State  legislatures,  alum- 
ni, business,  and  Industry,  foundations 
and  private  donors  and  voluntary  socie- 
ties— cannot  meet  all  additional  needs. 
Federal  funds  are  the  only  source  able 
to  meet  the  need  in  time  to  avoid  a  real 
crippling  of  medical  manpower. 

In  the  last  session,  the  committee 
heard  considerable  support  of  the  legis- 
lation, from  those  in  Government,  edu- 
cation, and  medicine  and  including  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

I  intend  to  support  this  measure  vig- 
orously because  I  believe  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  Nation's  health  and 
therefore  a  most  appropriate  area  for 
Federal  Government  participation 


January  24, 


is  the  one  encouraging  fact.  On  the  45th 
anniversary  of  their  independence  dar 
we  m  the  free  world  wish  them  fortitude 
and  power  in  their  struggle  for  their 
righteous  cause,  for  their  freedom  and 
independence. 


Independence  Day  of  Chad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


Ukrainian  Independent 


e  Bay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
World  War  I,  tens  of  millions  of  people 
in  Europe  found  their  homelands  under 
foreign  control,  among  them  the  Ukrain- 
ians who  for  some  250  years  suffered 
imder  the  autocratic  regime  of  czarist 
Russia.  Then  in  the  course  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  in  1917  the  czarist  re- 
gime was  overthrown  and  the  chains 
holding  its  subject  peoples  in  check 
shattered.  The  Ukrainians  broke  free, 
proclaimed  their  national  independence 
on  January  22.  1918,  and  founded  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  But  oppressed  and 
helpless  Ukrainians  were  ill-prepared 
and  unable  to  fend  off  all  their  powerful 
foes  to  safeguard  their  new  state.  In 
1920  the  Republic  was  destroyed  by  the 
Red  army  and  the  Ukrainians  robbed  of 
their  freedom. 

Since  the  destruction  by  the  Red  army 
of  that  short-lived  Republic  45  years  ago, 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  suffered 
even  more  than  their  ancestors  had  un- 
der the  cruel  agents  of  the  czars.  They 
have  been  dispossessed  of  their  worldly 
goods  and  reduced  once  again  to  the 
status  of  serfs.  They  have  been  denied 
all  forms  of  freedom,  and  have  been 
sealed  off  from  the  free  world.  And  they 
are  being  driven  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  their  alien  overlords. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery  and 
misfortune,  however,  the  Ukrainians 
bave  kept  faith  with  their  tradition. 
They  still  fervently  cling  to  their  ideals 
and  cherish  freedom  in  their  homeland. 
In  the  sad  history  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple during  the  last  several  decades  this 


OF    NEW    YOnK 

IN  THp  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  the  Republic  of  Chad  celebrated 
her  second  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  send  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  Republic 
Francois  Tombalbaye;  and  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Chad  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Adam  Malick  Sow.  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

This  month  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Chad  are  celebrating  the  second  anni- 
versary of  their  independence.  Although 
proclaimed  free  and  sovereign  on  August 
11.  1960,  and  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions the  following  month,  formal  inde- 
pendence celebrations  were  deferred 
until  January  11,  1961. 

Chad  is  a  republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
secular,  democratic,  and  social.  It  has 
seen  a  period  of  gradual  and  peaceful 
transition  from  colonial  rule  to  inde- 
pendent status.  This  Republic  became  a 
separate  colony  in  1917,  distinctive  from 
the  other  colonies  in  France's  African 
empire.  Chad  attained  the  status  of  an 
oversea  territory  of  the  French  Union  in 
1946,  becoming  in  1958  an  autonomous 
republic  of  the  French  community.  The 
final  step  was  full  independence  in  1960. 
This  peaceful  and  gradual  transition  has 
instilled  in  the  people  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility to  adhere  strictly  to  demo- 
cratic processes.  In  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  Chad,  the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  man.  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  civil  liberties  are  laid  down  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  nation. 

Chad  is  a  land  of  many  terrains  and  a 
great  diversity  of  people.    There  are  set- 
tled farmers  in  the  south,  raising  cotton 
on  lush  riverlands.    There  are  ranchers 
in  the  center  of  the  nation  raising  cattle 
and  sheep  on  the  expansive  savannas. 
And  finally,   there  are   nomads   in   the 
north,  living  off  the  desert,  guiding  their 
caravans  into  the  interior.     The  coun- 
try's landlocked  position  and  relative  in- 
accessibility are  the  major  deterrents  to 
development.    Since  the  economy  is  de- 
pendent on  cotton  and  cattle,  it  is  neces- 
sary   to   have   sufficient   transportation 
facilities   to   enable   these   products   to 
reach  foreign  markets,  and  in  turn,  to  be 
able    to   receive   much-needed    produce 
from  the  outside.    That  is  why  immedi- 
ate development  plans  for  the  future  call 
for  railroads,  paved  roads,  and  expanded 
air  service.    In  the  near  future,  develop- 
ment   projects    also    outline    plans    for 
greater  diversity  in  industy  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of   minerals   and   other   raw 
materials. 


1963 
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When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recognized  the  independence  of 
Chad,  he  stated  that  the  United  States 
looked  forward  to  close  and  friendly  re- 
lations with  Chad's  government  and  peo- 
ple. On  this  second  anniversary,  I  ex- 
tend the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  continued  progress  and 
success.       

Text  of  a  Speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  Republican,  of  Arizona,  Be- 
fore the  Air  War  College,  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  January 
17,  1963 

■'EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  prerogatives  and  the  obligations 
of  the  Congress.  To  fail  in  this  duty  is 
to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  our  con- 
stitutional system.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  a  Member  of 
the  other  body,  Senator  Barry  Goldwa- 
TER,  has  spoken  forcefully  on  this  sub- 
ject in  words  that  merit  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country : 

Once,  when  the  architect.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  waa  asked  to  give  an  address  to  a 
distinguished  audience,  he  rose,  said  his  ad- 
dress was  Paradise  Valley.  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and 
sat  down.  I  could.  Just  as  accurately,  say 
that  my  view  of  national  security  policy 
today  Is  that  It  tends  to  be  wrong,  and  sit 
down.  This,  however,  would  give  you  an 
overabundance  of  leisure  and  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  traffic  Jam  at  the  li- 
brary as  you  rushed  to  fill  the  time  con- 
structively. 

It  would  also  leave  us  where,  unfortunate- 
ly, many  supposedly  Important  national  de- 
bates leave  us — understanding  fully  who  says 
yea  and  who  says  nay  but  still  totally  un- 
aware of  the  process  by  which  the  disagree- 
ment waa  reached.  It  Is  the  process  about 
which  I  should  like  to  speak  today.  I  wlU 
not  be  able  to  avoid,  because  of  a  person- 
ality quirk  perhaps,  some  discussion  of  spe- 
cific disagreements,  but  I  will  begin,  at  least, 
with  the  broader  topic. 

My  address  to  you  today  Is  supposed  to 
Increase  an  understanding  on  your  part  of 
the  role  performed  by  the  American  party 
system  in  developing,  supporting,  approving. 
and  evaluating  national  policies.  I  wish  that 
I  could  do  this,  but  unfortunately,  the 
American  party  system  no  longer  plays  a 
major  role  In  these  activities  affecting  na- 
tional policies. 

During  the  past  30  years  of  this  century, 
both  parties  have  seemed  to  recede  from  po- 
sitions of  principle  and  have  taken  attitudes 
closer  to  each  other  to  the  point  that  In  the 
last  elections,  we  saw  an  almost  wholesale 
disregard  for  the  party  label  and  a  voting 
for  the  man.  The  party  historically  In  this 
country  la  a  vehicle  by  which  the  citizen 
has  been  able  to  participate  In  the  formation 
of  national  policy. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  policies  of  both 
parties  as  enunciated  In  their  platforms  have 
grown  so  close  to  each  other,  that  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  the  citizen  to  distinguish  between 
them. 


I  suggest  then,  the  proper  question  for 
Americana  today  Is  not  so  much  what  can 
America's  pollclea  do  for  the  citizen,  but 
what  in  the  world  can  the  citizen  do  for 
the  policies.  There  waa  a  time  when  the 
answer,  very  simply,  would  be:  he  can  par- 
ticipate In  the  formulation  of  those  policies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  fought  a  Revolution 
to  provide  access  for  him  to  do  Just  that. 
We  brought  representative  government  to  Its 
fullest  flower  for  that  purpose. 

But.  we  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  govern- 
ment always  would  be  representative — of  all 
the  people — and  not  Just  of  simple  majori- 
ties. Only  thus  does  representative  govern- 
ment remain  representative  and  not  become 
repressive. 

Basic  In  the  equation  is  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  three  major  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government:  The  legislative  to 
make  laws:  the  executive  to  administer 
them:  the  Judiciary  to  test  them  against  the 
great  legal  framework  of  the  Nation. 

Now  patience  and  principle  are  tested  by 
new  demands  on  this  old  balance.  Con- 
gresses are  criticized  when  they  resist  ex- 
ecutive programs,  not  so  much  on  the  basis 
of  why  they  resist  but  simply  because  they 
resist.  The  Judiciary  is  caught  in  a  boiling 
debate  about  whether  it  should  Judge  the 
constitutionality  of  laws  or  whether  it  should 
also  interpret  them  for  maximum  social  ben- 
efit, states  are  criticized  for  their  dlfler- 
ences  in  approach  or  standards  or  wealth 
whereas  they  once  were  felt  to  be  Inviolate 
basically  to  preserve  the  opportunity  for 
regional  and  cultural  diflferences.  Big  cities, 
emerging  as  city  states  rather  than  as  state 
units,  look  past  the  State  capltol  to  the 
National  Capitol  for  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

Federal  regulation  of  trade  practices  has 
moved  from  the  protective — which  prohibits 
malpractices — toward  the  coercive — which 
demands  conformance  with  practices  de- 
cided upon  administratively. 

We  are  larger  and  more  populous.  It  Is 
said,  than  when  the  Federal  system  was  de- 
veloped. Old  ways  are  not  adequate.  Old 
balances  are  not  meaningful.  Does  this 
mean  that  there  is  a  population  limit  on 
liberty?  That  when  100  million  persons  live 
together  they  can  maintain  free  markets  and 
free  and  balanced  institutions  but  that  when 
200  million  persons  live  together  they  must 
delegate  their  local  Institutions  to  central 
authority?  There  Is.  at  the  root  of  it.  no 
other  explanation  advanced  for  the  move- 
ment today  away  from  the  Federal  system  of 
balanced  powers  toward  an 'executive  system 
of  concentrated  powers. 

Now,  is  it  proper  for  you.  as  members  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  to  con- 
sider these  matters?  As  a  member  of  the 
legislative  branch.  I  think  so.  I  think  so. 
among  other  reasons,  because  of  the  essence 
of  our  civil-military  relationship  In  this 
country,  the  essence  of  civilian  control,  di- 
rectly through  the  civilian  Commander-in- 
Chief  but.  as  importantly,  through  the  leg- 
islative branch  which  funds  the  military, 
makes  laws  broadly  governing  it.  and  to 
which  the  military  must  account  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

It  follows  that,  to  the  degree  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  loses  its 
weight  as  part  of  the  balance  it  also  stands 
to  lose  its  power  in  relation  to  the  military 
services.  We  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 
Nor.  despite  the  annoyances  sometimes  oc- 
casioned, do  most  military  men. 

Let  me  elaborate  Just  a  bit.  lest  anyone 
get  the  notion  that  I  am  urging  some  sort 
of  political  activity  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  am  doing  quite  the  opposite.  I  am 
discussing  a  system  which  should  make  It 
possible  for  the  military  to  devote  itself 
fully  to  its  professional  mission.  And  I  am 
discussing  developments  which  threaten  to 
introduce  political  disruptions  Into  that  pro- 
fessional role. 


But  first  let  me  round  out  the  basis  of 
my  argtmient — ^that  a  serious  shift  ia.  In 
fact,  taking  place  in  the  way  in  which  policy 
Is  made  and  In  the  way  that  the  Federal 
system  la  brought  to  bear  upon  the  policy- 
making process. 

Some  years  ago.  in  his  book.  "Why  Eng- 
land Slept."  the  then  student,  now  President 
Kennedy,  wrote  at  some  length  about  the 
dlfflctiltles  of  preserving  free  Institutions  in 
times  of  stress  and  strain.  He  concluded, 
however,  that  despite  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  efficiency  enjoyed  by  a  totalitarian 
government,  the  free  institutions  work  best 
in  the  long  run  and  must  be  preserved  even 
though  they  might  have  to  be  sharpened  or 
refocused  in  time  of  crisis. 

Last  month,  speaking  to  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision audience,  however,  the  President 
shifted  his  position  basically.  Commenting 
on  the  efforts  to  change  the  makeup  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  he  said  that  a  fail- 
ure to  do  this  would  "emasculate"  the  ad- 
ministration's program.  This,  by  clear  In- 
ference, was  the  reason  that  he  was  giving 
to  change  this  particular  legislative  proce- 
dure. 

There  are  certain  technical  reservations  I 
would  take  to  his  statement — the  House 
Rules  Committee  cannot,  as  so  often  said  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  situation  or  trying 
to  make  a  special  case,  the  Committee  can- 
not absolutely  block  legislation  by  prevent- 
ing it  from  getting  to  the  floor.  There  are 
no  less  than  four  established  ways  of  by- 
passing the  Committee.  All  are  practical,  all 
are  available. 

My  major  difference  Is  with  the  President's 
reason.  And.  again,  it  Is  a  difference  based 
upon  my  membership  In  and  regard  for 
the  legislative  branch  of  government  and  my 
deep  belief  that  It  is  this  branch  which  most 
constantly,  most  closely  makes  a  reality  of 
representative  government  and  provides 
proper  access  to  the  formulation  of  policy. 

It  Is  a  blow  at  the  very  concept  of  repre- 
sentative government  to  say  that  a  proce- 
dure of  the  Congress  should  be  revised  In 
order  to  permit  untroubled  development  of 
the  program   of  any   administration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  elected  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  supposedly  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  Nation,  not  Just  the 
citizens  who  cast  ballots  for  him.  To  say 
otherwise  Is  to  suggest,  In  this  particular 
time,  a  dlsenfranchlsement  of  almost  exactly 
half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  programs  and  policies  of  any  admin- 
istration are  opposed  by  the  legislative 
branch  it  is  Just  a  sharp  reminder  of  that 
fact — of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  representative 
government  and  that  the  direct  represent- 
atives of  the  entire  electorate  are  expected  to 
do  their  work  regardless  of  which  party  or 
person  Is  In  power. 

Interestingly  enough,  spokesmen  for  a  par- 
ticular administration  program  had  gone 
Just  as  far  in  another  direction  a  few  months 
earlier.  After  the  Senate  defeated  the  ad- 
ministration's social  security  medicare  pro- 
gram, a  medicare  proponent  figured  out.  and 
the  President  echoed  in  a  press  conference, 
that  the  Senators  who  voted  against  the  bill 
did  not  represent  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  that  Is,  the  States  they 
represented  did  not  contain  a  majority  of  the 
electorate. 

Again  we  have  a  colorful  new  view  of 
representative  government.  The  Senate  was 
never  designed  to  represent  equal  numbers  of 
people.  Two  Senators  are  elected  from  every 
State  despite  population.  They  represent 
the  State.  They  represent,  also,  a  basic  part 
of  the  Federal  system's  great  balance  of 
powers.  To  discuss  the  Senate  on  a  numeri- 
cal basis  cannot  be  the  result  of  simple  Igno- 
rance of  the  Constitution.  It  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  simple  disagreement  with  or 
misunderstanding  of  the  Federal  system  it- 
self. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  are  evidences 
that  tome  supporters  of  the  administration 
do  not  hold  at  all  with  majority  representa- 
tion— when  a  majority  might  interfere  with 
a  policy.  The  now  famoxis  memorandum  on 
antl-Communlst  educational  efforts  Issued  by 
Senator  Pitlbrioht,  contained  the  frank 
statement  that  there  could  be  too  much 
public  Involvement  with  policy.  It  cited 
foreign  aid,  saying  that  If  the  program  were 
submitted  to  direct  ballot  by  all  the  people. 
It  would  probably  fall.  But  this  sensitivity 
to  a  representative  government  that  makes 
It  possible  to  balance  policies  between  major- 
ity and  minority  measures — and  still  accom- 
plish wonders^ — does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
applied. 

We  have  another  Indicative  situation, 
which  bears  directly  on  policy  formulation, 

In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today.  It  is  the  matter  of  staffs 
for  the  committees  of  Congress.  Let  me  first 
describe  why  they  are  Important. 

Just  as  generals  must,  so  must  Senators 
and  Representatives  depend  upon  staffs  to 
do  the  real  digging  and  much  of  the  work  of 
putting  together  the  background  on  which 
a  policy  decision  can  be  made.  What  wit- 
nesses win  a  committee  hear,  what  prece- 
dents should  be  reviewed,  what  is  the  status 
of  similar  legislation,  what  are  the  needs  for 
prop>osed  legislation,  and  so  on  and  on — all 
this  is  the  work  of  the  committee  staff. 

Today,  of  course,  the  majority  party,  which 
is  the  Democratic  Party,  expects  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  staff  to  be  working  for  them 
and  to  be  appHDinted  by  them.  Republicans 
would  feel  the  same  way. 

On  committee  after  committee,  however, 
the  minority  party  has  not  been  able  to  ap- 
point any  staff  member  at  all.  On  most 
there  Is  at  least  a  disparity  of  staff  appoint- 
ments that  is  far  beyond  the  disparity  in 
party  representation.  And  this  disparity,  to 
raise  this  beyond  a  mere  quibble  between  the 
in-party  and  the  out-party  is  several  times 
more  pronounced  than  under  the  previous 
situation  of  a  Republican  majority. 

Again,  the  point  is  simply  that  less  atten- 
tion than  ever  before  Is  being  paid  to  the 
essential  role  of  the  legislative  as  a  forum 
for  the  views  of  all  the  people  and  as  the 
great  molder  of  policy  on  their  behalf. 

Insufficient  minority  staffing  makes  the 
legislative  more  dependent  than  ever  upon 
the  statistics,  the  witnesses,  the  proposals  of 
the  administration  as  transmitted  through 
the  majority.  I  would  make  this  point  as 
emphatically,  I  assure  you,  if  the  situation 
were  to  deny  proper  committee  staffing  to 
the  Democrats. 

The  need  Is  for  proper  policies,  properly 
arrived  at,  properly  researched  and  under- 
stood above  and  beyond  the  desires  of  the 
particular  administration  running  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

But  what  of  defense  policies  in  particular? 
Part  of  my  assignment  today  was  to  discuss 
the  role  of  the  two  parties  in  forming  these 
policies.  I  want  to  disobey  the  assignment 
simply  because  that  role  is  nowhere  near  as 
significant  today  as  Is  the  role  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  operating  with  virtual  auton- 
omy, particularly  through  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  gen- 
tlemen to  be  asked  to  consider,  for  Instance, 
the  policy  implications  of  the  existence  of 
counterpart  civilian  research  or  consulta- 
tive groups  for  virtually  every  operational 
function  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  shadow 
Department  of  Defense  Is  a  fact  of  your 
everyday  military  life.  It  is  a  reflection,  I 
think,  of  the  new  direction  in  policymaking, 
the  direction  away  from  the  proceses  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  toward  govern- 
ment by  expert,  specialist,  technician,  or 
even  computer. 

Policies  evolved  by  these  outside  research 
groups  can  have  the  most  profound  and 
direct  Impact  upon  our  national  defense 
policies.     Often,   their  policies   are  oiur  na- 
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tlonal  policies.  And  this  is  not  to  debate 
the  point  of  whether  the  policies  are  right 
or  wrong.  It  is  to  state,  however,  that  from 
my  position  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
branch,  responsible  to  an  electorate,  the  proc- 
ess of  forming  those  policies  is  wrong,  dead 
wrong. 

Policy  formation  should  never  be  far  re- 
moved from  policy  responsibility.  By  creat- 
ing this  shadow  Department  of  Defense,  how- 
ever, authority  and  responsibility  are  widely 
separated.  You  might  call  it  a  responsibil- 
ity gap  in  our  policy  structure. 

Most  serious,  however,  is  the  possible  poUt- 
icaHz»tion  of  the  military  services  them- 
selves. Let  me  cite  an  example.  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  shadow  DOD,  a  research  and 
analysis  group,  has  been  going  quite  deeply 
into  the  question  of  disarmament.  This  sug- 
gests a  possible  effort  to  stress,  in  our  de- 
fense policies,  actions  that  will  enhance  the 
purely  political  efforts  toward  disarmament. 
This,  I  hold,  is  improper.  It  Is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  to  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares — no  matter  how  devoutly 
they  may  cherish  the  notion.  Nor  Is  it  the 
function  of  defense  policies  to  become  an  ad- 
junct of  particular  partisan  political 
policies — such  as  a  particular  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  disarmament.  The  im- 
plications are  obvious  and  shocking. 

Political  decisions,  of  course,  must  guide 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces.  They  should 
not  guide  the  purely  Internal  and  profes- 
sional decisions  and  composition  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  For  instance,  the  decision  to 
scrap  any  particular  weapons  system  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  technology  and 
strategy.  It  should  not  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  partisan  political  plans. 

Yet.  today,  the  scrapping  of  Skybolt  and 
the  offer  to  place  Polaris  missiles  at  NATO's 
disposal  Is  essentially  the  polltlcalization  of 
what  should  have  been  a  professional  mili- 
tary decision. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  in 
the  short  time  that  I  have  been  In  Wash- 
ington since  the  opening  of  this  Congress. 
not  one  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  was  apprised  of  the  decision 
to  scrap  Skybolt  and  to  offer  the  Polaris 
missiles  to  NATO.  Yet,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
handles  military  appropriations,  have  an 
interest  in  these  decisions  and  how  they  are 
arrived  at,  because  of  their  overriding  inter- 
est in  what  is  good  for  the  Republic.  From 
the  exercise  of  this  Interest  comes  the  de- 
cisions of  the  committees,  and  secondly  of 
the  Congress,  that  enable  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  build  their  weapons  systems.  I 
might  inject  at  this  point  that  the  present 
disarmament  proposal  offered  at  Geneva  by 
the  United  States,  which  contains  in  my 
opinion  the  mechanics  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament, was  not  discussed  with  the 
Foreign  Policy  Committee  of  either  House  or 
with  leaders  of  the  Senate  who  would  have 
a  natural  interest  in  any  such  proposal. 

Again  we  see  the  emphasis  on  centrali- 
zation that  characterizes  our  own  domestic 
situation. 

News  emanating  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  another  familiar  example  of  the 
way  in  which  policy  support  is  attempted 
by  executive  management  rather  than  by 
representative  persuasion. 

Suppression  of  news.  I  would  admit,  is  a 
conceivable  necessity  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. But  when  a  spokesmen  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  argues,  publicly,  that 
It  is  the  Inherent  right  of  government  also 
to  lie  In  its  own  defense,  then  I  say  that  we 
have  moved  another  giant  step  away  from 
representative  and  toward  repressive 
government. 

How  Ironic  it  is  that  many  of  our  citizens 
today  are  worried  by  such  hyperthyroid 
considerations  of  a  military  coup  d'etat  as 
that  contained  In  the  book,  "Seven  Days  in 
May." 


How  much  more  to  the  point  would  It  h* 
to  worry  about  the  tiny  coups  d'etat  which 
take  place  everyday  so  that  the  federal  bvs 
tem  is  being  reshaped  into  a  lopsided  tnou 
ster  that  is  virtually  all  executive  in  the  wav 
it  walks,  thinks,  talks,  and  cannibalizes  the 
other  two  branches. 

Americans  of  all  political  hues  were  par 
tlcularly  sensitive  to  a  single  manifestation 
of    this    when    another    administration    at 
tempted    to    pack   the   Supreme   Court  with 
Justices  favorable  to  a  point  of  view  ratlier 
than  dedicated  to  points  of  law. 

The  situation  today  is  far  more  strikine 
and  far  more  obvious.  Our  7  days  in 
May.  in  truth,  are  ticking  off  not  in  the 
duty  rooms  of  military  stations  but  In  the 
paneled  cloisters  of  executive  offices. 

I  believe  it  to  bs  common  knowledee 
across  this  country  that  the  membership  of 
the  87th  Congress  almost  unanimously  sup- 
ported additional  appropriations  for  the 
B-70  program  and  Uiat  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  consist.ently  refused  to  recognize 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through 
the  votes  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  true  that  » 
rather  piddling  sum  has  been  applied  to  this 
project,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  unin- 
formed civilian  researchers  in  the  Pentagon 
resist  this  program  and  are  determined  to 
see  it  fail.  This,  I  suggest,  Is  a  very  obvious 
example  of  the  growing  determination  of  the 
executive  to  ignore  the  wishes  of  the  legis- 
lative. I  stress  this  balance  and  point  to  a 
lack  of  It  as  a  principal  reason  why  I  could 
not  direct  my  remarks  as  suggested  by  the 
school  toward  the  methods  of  solutions  of 
problems  by  the   two-party  system. 

Policy  formulation,  in  a  representative 
form  of  government,  is  like  a  man.  It  works 
less  well  if  its  limbs  are  lopped  off.  It  needs 
a  mind  and  It  also  needs  heart.  It  needs 
eyes  and  It  needs  ears.  It  needs  muscles 
and  bone  structure  linked,  balanced,  and 
functioning.  Starve  the  sinews  and  it  col- 
lapses. Close  the  eyes  and  ears  and  it  risks 
collision. 

And  we  do  starve  the  sinews  and  close  the 
eyes  and  ears  when  we  deny  representation 
and  rely  overly  on  administration. 

Actually,  the  situation  I  have  been  de- 
-scriblng  is  a  direct  comment  also  on  the 
question  of  how  political  parties  form,  sup- 
port, and  press  policy  positions.  They  do  it 
less  and  less  as  parties  and  more  and  more 
as  reflections  of  particular  administrations 
The  administrations,  in  turn,  do  it  less  and 
less  as  representative  bodies  and  more  and 
more  as  the  reflections  of  their  particular 
sets  of  px)licy  specialists. 

And  why?  Basically  because  the  keystxjnf 
of  the  great  arch  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  legislative,  is  subordinated  in 
policy  considerations  and  more  and  more 
asked  only  to  approve  what  the  executive 
technicians  have  developed.  In  the  case  even 
of  the  opposition  there  is  less  and  less  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  for  a  new  formula- 
tion of  policy.  Opportunity  usually  Is  left 
only  to  oppose. 

A  domestic  example  would  lie  in  the  medi- 
care proposal  to  which  I  referred  previously 
The  Congress  already  has  passed  legislation 
establishing  certain  means  of  obtaining 
medical  attention  for  elderly  persons,  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill.  In  short,  it  has  said  that 
there  is  another  way  to  reach  the  goal  of 
medical  care.  But,  because  this  representa- 
tive expression  does  not  please  this  executive 
branch.  Its  operating  agency  in  the  field,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, is  deliberately  using  its  powers  to 
stultify  the  Kerr-MlUs  procedures  and  thus 
pave  the  way  for  a  new  attempt  to  obtain 
congressional  surrender  to  an  executive 
proposal.  It  is  not  enough  for  representative 
government  to  agree  on  the  goal  and  then 
work  out  a  consensus  on  how  to  reach  It. 
Executive  emphasis  in  government,  says.  In- 
stead, that  the  legislative  must  also  agree  to, 
accede  to,  the  exact  wording,  the  punctua- 
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don,  and  the  procedures  of  the  Executive 

plan. 

In  International  policies  It  Is  even  more 
nronounced.  Time  and  again,  the  legislative 
branch  has  sought  to  hammer  out  a  broad 
base  of  policy  that  could  guide  us  as  a  Na- 
tion. Time  and  again,  the  executive  branch 
In  tills  and  in  previous  administrations  has 
moved  ahead  unilaterally  to  positions  that 
may  solve  a  momentary  problem  but  beg  the 
whole  broad  issues  of  national  objective. 

There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
consensus  of  the  Congress  is  opposed  not 
just  to  missiles  in  Cuba  but  to  the  toleration 
of  a  Communist  base  there  at  all.  Executive 
policy,  operating  behind  a  nearly  total  black- 
^t  of  information  regarding  even  the  in- 
vasion prisoner  negotiations,  takes  a  different 
tack,  offering  no-invasion  pledges,  pinning 
policy  to  offensive  weapons  and  not  to  offen- 
sive doctrine,  and  so  forth. 

Skybolt  and  the  RS-70,  the  whole  elimina- 
tion of  the  manned  bomber  program  is  one 
of  executive  engineering  and  too  little  con- 
gressional debate — and   information. 

The  j>ause  theory,  the  no-clties  theory  of 
nuclear  attack  are  executive  decisions.  They 
have  not  passed  any  of  the  tests  that  should 
be  applied  to  major  decisions  in  representa- 
tive government.  They  have  passed  the  re- 
view only  of  the  executive's  technicians. 
And  these  technicians,  supposedly  represent- 
ative of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are  in  obvious 
fact  representative  only  of  a  faction  of  a 
fraction. 

There  may  be.  in  all  of  this.  Instances  of 
bipartisanship.  But  it  is  a  bipartisanship 
only  of  convenience  and  of  det.iil. 

Half  of  this  Nation  has  been,  In  effect, 
disenfranchised.  Tlie  half  that  seems  to 
believe,  by  its  voting  record,  in  policies  of 
lessened  centralization  of  government  at 
home  and  In  a  strategy  of  initiative  rather 
than  reinforcement  of  the  status  quo  abroad, 
are  disenfranchised  by  an  executive  branch 
that  is  out  of  sympathy  with  their  position 
and  all  tcKi  sensitive  to  and  resentful  of  ef- 
forts to  redress  the  balance  in  the  legislature 
which  Is  the  only  ameliorating  body  available. 
True  bipartisanship  would,  at  least,  find 
the  executive  appreciative  of  and  not  laying 
siege  to  legislative  prerogative. 

Properly  this  is  the  only  way  to  focus 
the  policies  of  the  two  parties  upon  the 
debates  from  which  the  single  policy  of 
national  statement  should  emerge. 

Your  interest  in  the  actions  of  the  two 
parties  must  be  counted  partially  academic. 
Until  the  balance  between  executive  and 
legislative  and  Judicial  Is  fully  restored,  pol- 
icy will  remain  essentially  a  possession — not 
of  a  party  or  people,  but  of  an  Executive. 
Only  when  the  balance  is  restored  can  it 
again  become  a  process  and  a  participation. 
What  has  been  taking  place  In  America 
is  a  revolution  directed  at  the  piecemeal 
changing  of  our  concept  of  government. 
One  might  say  that  the  revolution  was  based 
upon  the  concept  expressed  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  for  the  proponents  of  the  revolution 
intend  to  see  that  man  is  not  only  born 
equal,  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  Declaration,  but  that  he  remains 
equal  in  material  things  all  through  his  life. 
This  material  equality  would  be  maintained 
by  taking  from  the  ambitious  their  property 
to  be  distributed  among  the  lazy.  To  do 
this — to  either  take  property  without  the 
due  process  of  the  law — or  to  change  the  laws 
through  Executive  edict  to  Ignore  that  pro- 
hibition of  the  fifth  amendment — would  re- 
quire a  thoroughly  controlled  centralized 
government.  The  revolution,  of  course,  has 
been  a  blcxxlless  one.  We  have  had  no  fight- 
ing In  the  streets,  no  bombings,  no  assassi- 
nations, but  no  one  can  successfully  argue 
today  that  the  revolutionists  have  not  been 
successful.  Actually,  when  we  disctiss  con- 
servatives and  liberals  today  we  are  dis- 
cussing   the    opponents   In    this    revolution. 


The  liberals  believe  that  the  power  of  a 
central  government  can  best  regulate  the 
lives  of  men  regardless  of  what  it  does  to 
their  freedom.  The  conservative  believes 
that  the  closer  government  remains  to  the 
people,  the  more  the  people  have  to  say 
about  pyolicies  of  their  government,  the  more 
can  be  gotten  for  all  of  the  people,  includ- 
ing that  most  Important  point,  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom. 

Had  I  felt  it  possible  to  discuss  this  broad 
problem  within  the  confines  of  a  two-party 
system,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  assign- 
ment and  I  could  have  accomplished  it  in 
length  of  this  paper.  It  is  not  an  easy 
assignment,  however,  because  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  we  in  effect  have  drifted  away 
from  the  two-party  concept,  and  while  we 
still  do  not  have  a  one-party  mechanism 
which  might  be  called  the  alternative,  we  do 
find  a  terrific  growth  of  power  In  one  branch 
of  our  government,  which,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  successfully  stamp  out  both  par- 
ties. And  I  am  afraid  also  that  the  legis- 
lative and  then  the  Judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment will  fade  further  leaving  only  the 
executive.  This  process  of  deterioration,  I 
might  remind  you  gentlemen,  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  nearly  every  government  In  the 
history  of  the  world  and  the  experience  has 
caused  their  ultimate  undoing. 

I  look  forward,  therefore,  to  the  question 
period  so  that  we  might  develop  in  a  more 
specific  way  questions  that  I  might  have 
placed  in  your  minds. 


Hon.  Chet  Holifield  on  Quality 
Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California,  the 
Honorable  Chet  Holifield,  recently  was 
keynote  speaker  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Appliance  &  Radio- 
TV  Dealers  Association  in  Chicago. 

Congressman  Holifield,  speaking  as 
the  owner-operator  of  Chet  Holifield's 
store  for  men  in  Norwalk,  Calif.,  as  well 
as  a  20-year  veteran  of  Congress,  ad- 
dressed his  audience  of  more  than  1,000 
merchants  on.  "The  Essence  of  Compe- 
tition." He  directly  linked  this  straight- 
forward talk  with  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill. 

This  legislation  was  sponsored  in  the 
last  session  by  a  number  of  House  and 
Senate  Members.  It  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  also 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Owing  to  the  im- 
pending adjournment  of  the  House  suid 
to  the  congested  legislative  program  In 
the  Senate  previous  to  adjournment,  it 
was  decided  by  the  sponsors  to  postpone 
legislative  action  until  this  session  of 
Congress. 

With  minor  changes,  this  legislation 
will  be  reintroduced  by  the  original  and 
also  additional  sponsors. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  speech  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  previous  talkd  with  businessmen.  I 
have  asked  my  audience  to  look  on  me  as 
the  owner -opera  tor  of  Chit  Holifield's  store 


for  men  In  Norwalk,  Calif.,  rather  than  as 
Congressman  Chet  Holifieuj.  However, 
this  evening,  since  I  have  a  specific  legisla- 
tive chaUenge  in  mind,  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
to  consider  me  both  as  &  dealer  In  men's  wear 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

These  two  roles  represent  an  essential 
need  If  our  country  la  to  win  a  desperately 
needed  victory.  That  need  is  understand- 
ing, communication  and  teamwork  between 
the  business  community  i.nd  Congress  be- 
cause at  stake  is  the  health  of  our  distribu- 
tive economy — a  vital  part  of  our  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  system. 

We  must  remember  that  this  country  has 
rcaily  been  built  on  the  foundation  that 
the  Government  doesn't  do  everything:  that 
the  neighbor  helps  the  neighbor;  and  to- 
gether, the  neighbors  help  the  Government. 
We  must.  In  this  country,  be  awake  to  the 
dangers  of  blindly  relying  entirely  upon 
government.  But  we  must  be  alert  to  the 
principle  that  government  Justifies  Itself 
only  on  the  basis  that  It  shall  be  the  servant 
of  the  people,  and  not  the  master  of  the 
people. 

When  George  Washington  took  his  oath  of 
oflace  in  1789,  Congress  was  elected  from  only 
13  States  and  it  "looked  after"  the  national 
welfare  of  only  4  million  people.  Today,  173 
years  later,  there  are  50  States  and  over  185 
million  people. 

Washington's  time  was  an  era  of  rugged 
individualism.  A  man's  home  State  was 
more  important  than  his  National  Govern- 
ment. His  battle  to  succeed  was  more  with 
nature,    than    with    man    or   science. 

Today  we  live  in  an  unusual  universe. 
Man  is  increasingly  separated  from  all  na- 
ture. As  a  result  he  himself  becomes  some- 
what artificial.  An  electricity  failure  today 
Is  as  painful  for  man  as  lack  of  bread.  A 
disorder  In  our  enconomy  is  the  failure  of 
his  crop.  Man's  Independence,  opportunity 
and  reward  today  depend  on  his  ability  to 
cope  with  manmade  adversities  more  than 
nature's.  Laws  governing  his  freedom  must 
be  made,  in  consonance  with  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  help  him  solve  new  economic  and 
social  problems  as  they  arise.  Though  life 
today  is  different,  the  alms,  ambitions  and 
loyalties  should  remain  the  same. 

The  strength  of  any  society  rests,  as  It  did 
In  Washington's  time,  upon  the  ability  and 
initiative  of  Its  people.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Government  needs  responsible 
people  and  the  people  need  responsible  gov- 
ernment, this  Is  the  time. 

Yes,  I  wear  two  hats — the  businessman's 
and  the  Congressman's.  I  hope  that  I  wear 
them  well.  We  face  Ideological,  economic 
and  military  challenges  to  our  way  of  life. 
The  best  way  I  know  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican system  Is  to  remain  militarily  strong 
and  economically  strong.  To  keep  otir  econ- 
omy strong,  we  must  correct  the  abuses  in 
our  distributive  system  and  make  it  work  on 
stable  principles.  If  we  meet  the  ideological 
challenge  of  communism  with  resolution,  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

This  Nation's  greatness  was  built  on  a 
foundation  of  small  business.  From  that 
base  the  capability  of  continually  producing 
and  distributing  more  and  better  goods  at 
competitive  prices  has  developed.  The  small 
businessman  has  been  the  backbone  of 
America  since  colonial  days.  Even  with  our 
modern  giant  Industrial  corporation,  he  stiU 
comprises  in  number  about  85  percent  of  the 
Nation's  business  firms.  The  tragedy  we 
now  face  is  the  accelerated  decline  of  those 
small  businesses  which  have  formed  the 
backbone  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

It  seems  to  me,  while  we  agonizingly  face 
the  uncertainties  of  this  nuclear  age,  we  must 
diligently  protect  the  basic  sources  of  our 
strength.  Otherwise  chaos  Is  certain,  not 
from  nuclear  destruction  but  from  our  own 
moral  breakdown.    And  a  primarily  source  of 
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our  Inherent  strength  Is  our  free  competi- 
tive enterprise   system. 

Everywhere  we  turn  we  And  evidence  that, 
as  we  move  Into  the  atomic  age,  the  compet- 
itive price  is  being  singled  out  as  the  domi- 
nant element  in  today's  free  competitive 
enterprise  system. 

In  fact,  in  an  increasing  majority  of  busi- 
ness circles,  "to  be  competitive"  has  come  to 
mean  only  that  one  sells  at  the  lowest  price 
in  the  particular  trading  area.  Unless 
quality  and  service  is  tied  to  price,  then  price 
becomes  deceptive. 

And  is  it  any  wonder  when  our  own  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  a  recent  case  involv- 
ing the  Snap-On  Tools  Corp.  said;  and  I 
quote,  "  'Playing  off'  one  dealer  against  an- 
other 'In  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  lower  price' 
Is  the  essence  of  competition." 

The  Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  last  May 
used  the  platform  of  the  National  Electric 
Manufacturers  Association  to  give  added 
publicity  to  the   above  quotation. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
manufacturers  In  your  Industry  have  left 
the  above  quotation  unchallenged,  but  I  am 
delighted  to  use  the  platform  of  the  National 
Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers  Association 
to  challenge  the  quotation.  If  we  have 
reached  the  pyoint  that  the  "playing  off"  of 
one  dealer  against  another  in  hope  af  ob- 
taining a  lower  price  is  in  fact  the  essence 
of  competition,  then  we  have  pushed  into 
the  background  all  of  the  wonderful  con- 
structive marketing  practices  that  have 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  growth 
of  the  most  prosperous  country  on  the  face 
of  this  earth. 

ESSENCE    or   COMPETITION    IS    PROFIT    INCENTIVE 

To  be  blunt.  In  my  opinion  as  a  business- 
man, in  my  opinion  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not 
selected,  as  the  essence  of  competition,  the 
necessary  element  that  must  prevail  in  order 
to  preserve  our  free  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  essence  of  competition  is 
unequivocally  the  incentive.  I'm  speaking 
of  the  incentive  that  causes  us  to  do  all  the 
constructive  things  that  we  do  to  bring  to 
market  the  splendid  products  of  Industry. 
I'm  speaking  of  the  fair  reward  for  thoee 
constructive  efforts. 

In  this  way  the  essence  of  competition  is 
tied  to  the  right  to  earn  a  profit,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "earn." 

In  exercising  your  right  to  earn  a  profit, 
you  put  forth  a  true  competitive  effort  when 
you  do  those  things  that  have  built  your 
business  into  a  vital  force  in  your  commu- 
nity and  have  helped  build  your  Industry 
and  your  country. 

As  you  engage  in  your  right  to  earn  a  prof- 
It,  you  have  certain  prerogatives.  Perhaps 
your  organization  doesn't  exercise  all  of 
them.  Some  you  may  abandon  to  manufac- 
turers who  confront  you  with  an  attractive 
proposition;  perhaps  It  is  necessary  to  do  so 
to  stay  in  business.  Some  you  plan  to  un- 
dertake tomorrow.  Some  are  an  Immediate 
burden  but  a  long-range  necessity.  By  pre- 
rogatives we  mean  the  things  that  you  are 
doing,  or  that  are  possible  for  you  to  do, 
to  earn  a  profit: 

1.  There's  your  investing  in  fixed  assets. 

2.  There's  the  building  of  an  effective  per- 
sonnel organization. 

3.  There's  your  Investing  in  merchandise. 
You  abandon  your  prerogatives  In  this  area 
when,  In  order  to  keep  up  with  competition, 
you  accept  floor  plans,  and  special  sales  and 
display  franchises. 

4.  There's  the  physical  act  of  bringing 
merchandise  to  your  trading  area. 

5.  You  advertise  this  merchandise.  Guard 
this  prerogative  carefully  as  you  accept  coop- 
erative advertising  money  because  you  ar'j 
actually  yielding  control  and  authority  to 
your  resources. 

6.  You  display. 


7.  You  sell.  Here's  where  the  demand- 
creating  function  should  be  at  its  best. 

8.  You  offer  credit,  and  do  so  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  i 

9.  You  deliver.  \ 

10.  You  install,  or  take  complete  responsi- 
bility for  the  installation. 

11.  You  clarify  for  your  customer  the  war- 
ranty or  guarantee  involved. 

12.  You  service  for  the  most  part  what  you 
sell. 

13.  Finally  there  is  the  prerogative  of 
spending,  saving  or  reinvesting  the  resulting 
profit. 

How  many  of  these  13  prerogatives  did  you 
exercise? 

How  many  of  them  did  vou  abandon  to 
otliers? 

You  can  measure  the  degree  of  independ- 
ence you  have — yes,  the  degree  of  control  you 
have  over  your  business  by  checking  this  list. 

There  Is  undoubtedly  a  trend  toward  elim- 
inating the  retail  link  in  the  chain  of  distri- 
bution. To  the  extent  that  you  answer  in 
the  negative  when  you  check  these  13  points, 
I  believe  you  are  helping  that  trend.  Of 
course  it  is  your  prerogative  to  commit  busi- 
ness suicide.  You  can  do  it  by  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  basic  practices  and 
responsibilities  which  justify  your  link  in 
the  chain  of  distribution.  Or  you  can  call  a 
halt  in  this  trend  by  Improving  your  ability 
as  a  free  advertiser,  as  an  aggressive  mer- 
chandiser, a  real  credit  sales  manager,  a 
service  manager  directly  interested  in  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  and  last  but  not  least 
the  business  manager  of  your  own  business. 

SUPPORT  tTRCED  FOR   QUALITY   3T.\EILIZATION 

On  the  other  hand,  to  what  extent  Is  your 
disappointment  with  your  profit  directly 
attributed  to  accepting  the  proposition  that 
price  is  the  dominant  element  in  todays 
competitive  free  enterprise  system?  Its  at 
this  point  that  I  recommend  that  you  should 
exercise  the  14th  principle,  another  preroga- 
tive. I  recommend  that  you  support  legis- 
lation before  this  Congress  that  will  restore 
the  competitive  price  factor  to  its  proper 
perspective;  legislation  that  will  take  a  big 
step  toward  helping  you  do  all  those  things 
that  you  are  anxious  to  do  to  earn  a  profit. 
I  refer  to  a  legislative  proposal  known  as 
the  quality  stabilization  bill. 

It's  not  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
nor  the  courts,  nor  the  predators  in  the 
marketplace  that  make  our  laws,  it  is  the 
U.S.  Congress  expressing  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple that  has  the  power  to  make  the  laws  in 
this  area. 

Congress  is  the  only  constitutional  arbiter 
with  respect  to  conflicting  views  of  national 
economic  policy.  By  enacting  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  Congress  will  express  its 
Intent,  that  orderly  marketing  practices  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  prevail,  thereby  coun- 
tering the  all  out  price  and  gimmick  trend. 
And,  In  careful  study  of  it,  I  have  noted 
that  virtually  every  national  trade  organiza- 
tion representing  consumer  products,  includ- 
ing this  impressive  association,  has  endorsed 
this  measure  which  I  feel,  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  basic  business  pattern,  must 
be  enacted  quickly  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

No  governmental  administrative  agency  or 
bureau  is  involved  In  any  way  with  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

Salesmanship  consists  of  transferring  a 
conviction  by  a  seller  to  a  buyer.  You  are 
the  seller.  Congress  is  the  buyer.  There 
are  535  customers.  If  the  sale  of  quality 
stabilization  Is  not  made  this  year,  blame 
no  one  but  yourself  I  said  535  customers. 
but  a  considerable  number  of  Congressmen 
are  already  sold  on  the  bill. 

I  am  sold.  I  am  sold  because  I  am  a  vet- 
eran Congressman  of  20  years,  who  believes 
my  solemn  duty  is  to  my  constituents. 

I  am  sold  because  for  35  years  I  have  been 
a  retail  clothier  in  a  small  town,  and  have 
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had  personal  experience  in  seeing  sm.n 
businessmen  -  my  constituent*  —  destr^ 
by  unfair  sabotage  of  trademarks  and  bran^ 
name  merchandise.  " 

I  am  sold  because  that  which  is  hurttn» 
my    business,    te    hurting   every    other   m,., 
chant  dedicated  to  selling  brand  name  mir 
chandlse.   and    is   hurting  so   badly  that  li 
is    threatening    traditional    business   nror. 
dures.  K'v^e- 

I  am  sold  because  I  believe  freedom  und»r 
this  legislation,  would  be  reserved  for  tJi« 
man  who  lives  by  his  own  work,  and  dlrecu 
his  own  business,  to  protect  that  business 
from  those  who  would  destroy  it. 

I  am  sold  because  I  proudly  say  l  nice  mv 
life  in  this  country  and  I  want  to  keep  it 
that  way  for  my  constituents  as  well  as  mv 
own  children  and  grandchildren,  j  know 
it  can  be  so  maintained,  only  by  contlnualiv 
defending  sound  business  principles  and  bv 
constant  willingness  to  do  more  than  some- 
times seems  necessary. 

I  am  sold  on  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
because  this  bill,  studied  without  prejudice 
is  basic,  simple  truth,  spelling  out  a  precise 
remedy  for  a  recognized  malady. 

I  built  my  retail  business  on  lines  of  na- 
tionally known  brand  merchandise  if  the 
predators  continue  to  acquire  such  brand 
merchandise  and  slash  normal  retail  prices 
I  am  threatened  with  destruction  to  my  tra 
ditional  way  of  doing  business.  Much  more 
Important  than  my  personal  business  fate 
is  the  fate  of  millions  of  producers  and  re- 
tailers of  brand  name  merchandise. 

TRIBUTE    PAID    TO    JOHN    W.    ANDERSON 

I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  American  businessman  This 
country  is  more  in  need  of  guided  leaders 
than  guided  missiles  and  there  would  be  no 
quality  stabilization  bill  were  it  not  for  the 
principles  and  dogged  determination  of  one 
such  leader.     He  is  a  man  of  infinite  patience 

His  fight  for  his  rights  as  a  manufacturer 
of  high  quality  brand  name  automotive 
parts  and  for  integrity  in  the  distribution 
of  those  products  has  been  in  essence  a  fight 
for  you  as  well.  All  of  us,  whether  in  man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling  or  retailing,  or  in 
the  Congress,  owe  John  W.  Anderson 
founder-president  of  the  Anderson  Co,  of 
Gary,  Ind  .  a  great  vote  of  thanks.  He  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  Quality  Brands  Asso- 
ciates movement. 

The  case  for  quality  stabilization  has  been 
well  established.  The  need  is  now.  Victory 
is  in  sight.  It  will  take  work  by  you  and  the 
only  substitute  for  work  Is  a  miracle.  Your 
business  cannot  await  a  miracle. 

If  support  comes  to  each  Congressman 
from  his  voting  constituents.  Congress  will 
express  Its  intent  for  business  to  have  the 
right  to  develop  a  quality  product  and  pro- 
tect that  quality  against  the  cannibalism  of 
price  debasement. 

In  this  way,  Congress  will  affirm  that  the 
true  essence  of  competition,  is  the  profit  In- 
centive, In  so  doing,  Congress  will  be  help- 
ing you  to  preserve  your  right  to  earn  a 
profit. 
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The  Future  of  Antisubmarine  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  past  years  the  Congress  has 
been  genuinely  concerned  with  respect 


to  the  antisubmarine  warfare  capability 
of  our  country.  One  of  the  most  per- 
suasive advocates  for  increased  concen- 
tration in  this  field  has  been  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin 
[Melvin  R.  Laird]. 

Those  of  us  in  San  Diego  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  at 
firsthand  the  work  being  done  in  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  also  we  are  very 
much  aware  of  some  of  the  shortcomings 
that  we  have  in  this  very  vital  seinnent 
of  our  defense. 

A  very  penetrating  article  has  been 
written  by  Melvin  Laird  entitled  "The 
Future  of  Antisubmarine  Warfare."  I 
respectfully  submit  that  this  is  must 
reading  for  all  of  our  colleagues. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  Lmrds  article  that  appeared  in  the 
December  1962  issue  of  Data,  the  maj^a- 
zine  of  research  and  development  man- 
agement, herewith  in  my  remarks: 

Thk  FoTtjRK  OF  Antisubmarine  Warfare 

(Note. — Biographical  sketch  of  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  Republican  Congressman  from  Wis- 
consin: A  veteran  of  10  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  40-year-old  Con- 
gressman Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin's 
Seventh  District,  Is  considered  an  outstand- 
ing young  national  leader  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  and  as  a  N.ivy 
veteran.  Congressman  Laird  is  well  qualified 
to  air  his  viewpoint  in  this  undersea  warfare 
edition  of  Data. 

(It  was  Lmrd'3  amendment  4  years  ago 
that  Increased  funding  for  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine program  over  and  above  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Without  Laird's  Polaris  amendment  we  would 
currently  have  only  two  Polaris  submarines 
instead  of  the  eight  which  are  on  station 
today.  But  not  one  to  favor  only  one  serv- 
ice. Laird  introduced  a  similar  amendment 
for  more  funding  for  the  Air  Force's  Dyna- 
Soar  program  during  the  1962  session  of  Con- 
gress in  order  to  make  possible  the  first 
orbital  flight  of  this  Air  Force  manned  mil- 
itary space  vehicle  early  in  1965.) 

(By  Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin) 

The  Congress,  for  many  years,  has  stressed 
the  need  for  an  Improved  and  accelerated 
antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  effort.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  general  public  is  unaware  of 
the  immense  potential,  as  well  as  actual, 
threat  the  Soviet  submarine  poses  to  the 
United  States.  Nor,  I  am  afraid,  is  the  public 
cognizant  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  response. 

Outer  space  today  is  the  center  of  public 
and  oflRclal  attention. 

Inner  space,  though  not  neglected,  has  not 
been  adequately  funded  or  explored. 

In  fiscal  year  1963  we  will  spend  «5.5  bil- 
lion  for  all   of   the   various   space   agencies. 

Our  expenditures  for  ASW  and  oceano- 
graphlc  research,  however,  will  be  less  than 
a  half  billion  dollars.     (See  table  1.) 

It  is  not  my  Intent  in  this  article  to  ad- 
vocate abandonment  of  our  space  effort. 
Rather,  I  am  suggesting  that  we  take  a 
closer  look  at  Inner  space  from  a  very  perti- 
nent perspective;  the  long-range  security  and 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

We  may  reach  the  moon  and  control  it, 
but  in  so  doing  we  may  lose  control  of  the 
seas.  And  as  B.  D.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  so  aptly  phrased 
it.  "•  •  •  the  power  that  control  the  oceans 
can  control  the  power  that  governs  the 
moon." 

The  reasoning  that  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Thom- 
as' above -quoted  remark  Is  worth  repeating 
if  only  to  stimulate  discussion  In  an  other- 
wise little-pursued  direction: 

"It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  national 
support  of  science  that  much  of  it   derives 


from  a  superficial  response  to  Russian  prod- 
ding. The  Russians  launch  a  satellite,  and 
we  rocket  into  a  headlong  race  Into  space. 
It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask:  Can  this  be  a 
ruse?  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  space 
program  should  be  whittled  down;  i  am 
merely  asking  that  we  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  hypothesis  that  the  next  war  will 
be  won  not  in  outer  space  but  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  The  Russians  boast  about 
their  missiles  and  their  100  megaton  bombs; 
they  are  very  quiet  about  their  submarines. 
They  make  a  lot  of  noise  about  their  men 
In  space;  they  are  very  modest  about  an  ef- 
fort In  oceanography  several  times  as  large 
as  ours.  What  a  brilliant  mllitr.ry  exploit  it 
would  be  to  send  ub  off  to  the  moon,  while 
they  seize  the  ocean.  By  some  logic  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  power  that  controls  the 
moon  can  conquer  the  earth.  We  might  add 
*  •  •  that  the  power  that  controls  the 
oceans  can  control  the  power  that  governs' 
the  moon." 

How  pertinent  or  prophetic  this  may  be 
must  be  left  to  future  historians,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  deny  its  seeming  logic 
today. 

Our  Polaris  submarine  has  already  demon- 
strated its  potential  as  the  almast  Invulner- 
able  weapon  of   the   present. 

Almost  Invulnerable  because  we  can  neu- 
tralize this  weapon — but  only  by  destroying 
the  submarine  that  carries  It. 

Thus,  the  very  compelling  reason  for  a 
vigorous  ASW  program. 

PROBLEMS    in    ASW 

Tlie  problems  confronted  are  admittedly 
numerous,  complex,  and  in  many  cases, 
almost  defy  solution.  But  then,  so  is  space 
complex.  The  phenomenal  advances  we  have 
made  in  the  space  environment  in  so  short 
a  time  however,  demonstrate  that  if  there  is 
a  solution  in  ASW.  given  proper  leadership. 
Incentive  and  funds — the  solution  can  be 
obtained. 

First  however,  the  urgency  In  developing 
adequate  ASW  techniques  must  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  tendency  today  is  to  give  the  ICBM 
first  place  in  the  litany  of  deadly  weapons. 
Secretary  ot  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara 
told  our  committee  in  1961  that  •••  •  •  only 
a  year  or  so  ago  the  principal  general  war 
threat  to  our  security  was  a  surprise  attack 
by  large  numbers  of  nuclear-armed  manned 
bombers.  A  year  or  two  from  now  our  prin- 
cipal concern  will  be  a  surprise  attack  by 
large  ntunber  of  nuclear-armed  ICBM's." 

1  would  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  we 
face  a  dire  threat  from  ICBMs  but  I  would 
not  call  this  the  principal  general  war  threat 
for  the   immediate  years   ahead. 

The  reason  is  that  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine— the  so-called  absolute  submersible — 
wedded  as  it  Is  to  a  ballistic  missile  that 
can  be  launched  from  almost  any  position 
or  any  direction  in  the  70.8  percent  of  the 
worlds  surface  that  is  ocean,  is  harder  to 
detect,  defies  surveillance,  and  is  highly 
mobile. 

Further,  ii  must  be  assumed  that — 
1.   The  Soviets  have  our  hardened  mi,ssile 
Bites      pinpointed      and      under      constant 
surveillance 

2  The  Soviets  can  track  such  a  mi.ssile 
when  launched,  and  either  now  or  .soon  bring 
it  down. 

3.  Tlie  Soviets  have  inaugurated  a  crash 
program  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  Polaris-type 
nuclear  submarines. 

Ladislas  Parago,  In  his  recently  published 
"Tlie  Tenth  Fleet"  (Ivan  Obolensky,  Inc., 
New  York,  1962)  tells  us  that  •••  •  •  the 
most  significant  new  development  in  the 
Soviet  Navy,  that  began  In  1958,  was  a  shift 
of  emphasis  from  the  quantitative  buildup 
to  a  qualitive  improvement." 


Today,  although  we  have  the  edge  because 
of  our  Polaris  submarines,  it  Is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  we  will  lose  this  edge. 

In  my  new  book.  "A  House  Divided:  Amer- 
Icas  Strategy  Gap"  (Regnery,  Cbicago,  1962) . 
I  pointed  out  that  the  cries  of  "missile  gap" 
in  the  1958-60  period  were  without  founda- 
tion, but  that  a  gap  could  develop  if  the 
Soviets  got  a  breakthrough  In  their  missile 
a:id  missile  defense  development  programs 
bc'ore  we  did. 

This  also  holds  true  fur  any  antisubmarine 
waric.re  gap.  There  is  little"  likelihood  that 
the  Soviets  will  overt;ike  us  In  offensive  sub- 
m-t:-.ii3  warf.^rc  in  the  immediate  future. 
But  en  the  defensive  s:de,  the  picture  is 
nc't  ro  re  i-ssuring. 

In  our  committee  report  for  1961  we  stated: 
"It  Is  obvious  that  in  this  field,  as  in  others, 
ofTenslve  capabilities  have  far  outstripijed 
the  known  defensive  measures." 

In  that  same  report  of  our  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  we  quoted  what 
Adm.  John  T.  Hayward.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Ojjeratlons  (Development),  told  us  in 
his  testimony  that  by  1970  "every  submsu-ine, 
not  only  special  submarines  such  as  the 
Polaris,  will  be  able  to  carry  a  mlssUe  and 
thus  pose  a  substantial  threat  to  our  home- 
land against  which  defense  methcxls  must 
be  developed." 

If  this  Is  true,  and  there  Is  little  reason 
to  doubt  It,  the  present  Soviet  fleet  of  some 
497  submarines  (see  table  2)  will  pose  an 
almost  Intolerable  threat,  if  by  then  we  have 
not  developed  adequate  ASW  measures.  This 
is  particularly  noteworthy  when  one  realizes 
that  our  submarine  force,  by  the  end  of 
1962.  will  number  Just  over  a  hundred  not 
counting  the  Polaris  and  Regultu. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  a  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  poses  a  more  com- 
plex, and  therefore  greater  threat  to  our 
defenses  than  the  ICBM.  Without  knowing 
the  precise  location  of  the  launch  point,  the 
mathematical  computation  of  the  trajectory 
becomes  extremely  hard  to  determine.  In 
fact,  it  cannot  be  solved  within  the  short  time 
a  submarine-launched  missile  will  be  in  the 
air. 

R.D.T.    &    E     TO    COUNTER    THE    ASW    THREAT 

How  then  do  we  counter  such  a  threat? 
Obviously,  by  increased  efforts  In  ASW, 
especially  in  the  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. We  cannot  rely  solely  on  de- 
veloping an  effective  antimissile  missile  in 
time  to  defend  against  the  coming  Soviet 
proficiency  either  in  ICBM's  or  in  submarine- 
launched  Polaris  type  missiles. 

The  first  major  problem — one  in  which  my 
committee  has  long  been  interested — Is 
proper  management  of  a  coordinated  ASW 
propram.  I  was.  and  still  am,  convinced  that 
the  best  solution  would  be  to  have  a  single 
manager  similar  to  that  provided  for  the 
Polaris  system.  According  to  the  Navy,  how- 
ever, this  could  not  practically  be  imple- 
mented. Instead  the  Navy  came  up  with  a 
compromise  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  the  Diretcor  for  ASW  research  and 
development  programs  within  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  highly 
qualified  Rear  Adm.  William  H.  Groverman 
was  assigned  to  this  position  to  act  as  czar 
lo  the  R.DT  &  E.  aspects  I  am  sure  our 
committee  will  give  Admiral  Groverman  Its 
full  support. 

Procurement  too  is  a  major  problem. 
Modern  ASW  equipment  Is  costly  to  procure 
and  difficult  to  operate.  Even  with  expand- 
ing defense  budgets,  we  cannot  afford  all  of 
the  funds  required  to  equip  fully  all  of  the 
ASW  forces  needed  to  combat  the  submarine 
threat.  But  substantial  increases  should 
be  in  order. 

In  fiscal  year  1962.  the  total  ASW  budget 
In  R.D.T.  &  E.  and  procurement  amounted 
to  $236  million  and  $1,734  million  respec- 
tively. In  fiscal  year  1963  they  both  in- 
creased to  $293  million  and  $1,924  million. 

By  themselves,  these  are  substantial 
amounts.     And  the  fact  that  we  have  added 
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twaOa  In  this  area  In  recent  years  shows  that 
we  are  not  complacent;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  total  amounts  allotted  have  not 
sufficiently  demonstrated  the  urgent  concern 
such  a  threat  should  give  rise  to. 

Alongside  the  space  effort,  ASW  flgtu-es 
pale  in  comparison.  For  fiscal  years  1960  to 
1963  Inclusive,  we  wUl  have  spent  approx- 
imately $12  billion  for  space  research,  devel- 
opment, and  procurement  as  opi>osed  to  Just 
under  $1  bllUon  for  our  ASW  efforts. 

Surely,  If  what  was  pointed  out  earlier 
about  the  submarine  threat  is  true,  we  can 
afford  to  devote  more  than  one-twelfth  (8.3 
percent)  the  amount  given  to  space  for  an 
adequate  defense  against  the  great  threat 
from  the  sea,  especially  when  we  allude  to 
the  fact  that  $4  billion  of  the  »5.5  billion  in 
our  space  budget  Is  devoted  to  the  non- 
mllltary  aspects  of  space.  This  fact  should 
give  rise  to  a  searching  dialogue  on  priorities 
within  the  total  defense  picture. 

To  date,  however,  even  operating  under 
the  handicaps  Imposed  both  by  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient R.D.T.  &  E.  funds  and  the  diversifled 
efforts  In  the  Naval  Establishment,  now  par- 
tially corrected,  our  advances  in  ASW  have 
been  impressive  and  gratifying.  , 

PBOMISING    WXAPONRT 

A  year  ago.  Representative  Glxnako  P. 
LiFSCOicB,  of  California,  and  myself  took  part 
In  Operation  Slamex.  which  was  the  first 
full-scale  testing  of  our  newest  ASW  equip- 
ment. We  were  extremely  pleased  with  the 
development  we  witnessed,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  new  equipment  will  do  our 
ASW  efforts  little  good  if  they  are  not  intro- 
duced Into  the  fleet  at  a  fast  enough  rate. 

One  of  the  problems  that  costs  time  is 
testing  new  equipment.  The  instrumented 
tMtrangea  being  constructed,  such  as 
AUTEC,  will  do  much  to  improve  and  expe- 
dite our  evaluation  techniques,  and  hopefully 
will  speed  up  Introduction  into  the  fleet. 

The  primary  purpose  of  ASW  is  to  detect, 
classify,  locate  and  destroy  enemy  subma- 
rines. Destruction  is  the  easiest  part.  In 
the  field  of  weapons  development  we  are 
making  excellent  progress.  New  propulsion 
techniques  combined  with  new  sensors  for 
acquiring  and  fallowing  a  target  enable  us 
to  destroy  submarines  at  ranges  compatible 
with  the  new  increased  sonar  ranges  we 
have  developed.  Our  new  weapons  will  in- 
clude Asroc,  Subroc,  EJash.  MK-«6  torpedo, 
and  a  complete  variety  of  ASW  mines. 

I  have  been  highly  interested  in  the  MK 
46  torpedo  because  of  Its  versatility.  It  is 
a  lightweight  torpedo,  still  under  develop- 
ment, that  will  provide  both  our  ships  and 
air  ASW  farces  with  a  weapon  payload  de- 
signed to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  pre- 

dieted  threat  of  potential  enemy  submarines. 
Our    committee    added    $7    mUllon    to    the 

funds   requested   for    the    MK-^6   to    insure 

successful  completion  on  schedule.  NA?\ 

As  to  the  Asroc  and  Subroc  programs,  I  was  SuppiemeiVtai 

fortunate  enough  to  take  part  In  the  first  ^^^ 
flrlnga  and  evaluations  of  these  systems 
against  nuclear  submarines.  The  antisub- 
marine rocket  system  (Asroc)  has  already 
reached  completion  and  Is  being  Installed 
In  our  surface  ASW  ships.  With  this  system, 
they  can  attack  and  destroy  submerged 
enemy  submarines  many  miles  away  as  soon 
as  they  are  detected  and  identified.  Its  pay- 
load  can  be  either  a  nuclear  depth  charge  or 
a  lightweight  homing  torpedo. 

One  other  weapon,  especially  current  to- 
day, is  the  Drone  antisubmarine  helicopter 
(Dash).  It  will  be  Introduced  into  the  fleet 
this  month.  Dash  can  l>e  launched  within 
seconds  from  a  specially  constructed  plat- 
form on  the  deck  of  a  destroyer.  It  can  then 
be  swiftly  and  accurately  guided  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  enemy  submarine, 
drop  a  homing  weapon  and  then  return  to 
the  controlling  ship.  Though  it  has  been 
lUtened  to  a  guided  missile,  it  has  the  unique 
feature  of  being  recoverable  with  Its  weapon 
load   intact.     This   simply   means    that    the 
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tactical  commander  has  a  degree  of  flexibility 
unavailable  in  any  other  system.  He  can 
react  Instantly  without  being  committed  to 
attack.  With  this  capability  of  destroying 
an  enemy  submarine  before  it  la  within 
torpedo  range  of  our  ships.  Dash  provides  the 
fleet  with  a  revolutionary  ASW  weapon. 

However,  no  matter  how  sophisticated  our 
ASW  weapons,  no  matter  how  accurate,  they 
are  without  utility  If  o\ir  detection,  classi- 
fication and  localization  s>-stems  are  deficient 
or  Inadequate.  Even  In  this  obstacle-ridden 
area,  we  have  made  significant  progress.  The 
sonars  being  developed,  as  I  mentioned  above, 
have  a  tenfold  Increase  in  range  over  those 
now  In  the  fieet.  Hellcopter-towed  sonars, 
as  well  as  fixed  and  mobile  Installations  are 
being  developed  which  will  tremendously  im- 
prove ovLT  present  capabilities.  Unfortu- 
nately however,  when  we  go  for  longer 
ranges,  environment  becomes  a  controlling 
factor.  For  example,  an  Increase  In  power 
will  give  an  Increased  range  but  only  up 
to  the  point  of  cavitation.  Beyond  this  there 
is  no  gain  to  be  achieved  by  using  increased 
power.  Another  crucial  point  In  this  regard 
is  that  oceanic  conditions  such  as  changes 
In  salinity  or  temperature  between  the  at- 
tack ship  and  the  target  will  bend  the  sound 
ray  by  presently  unknown  amounts.  We 
must  therefore  continue  to  Improve  our  sup- 
port of  an  Increased  oceanographlc  effort 
BO  we  can  learn  Just  what  effects  the  oceans 
will  have  on  our  future  systems. 

MORE  TfilCE  AKD  MONET  MEEDED 

What  can  be  done  to  Improve  our  ASW 
capabilities?  The  two  most  Important  In- 
gredients are  time  and  money.  Our  Nation 
has  the  resources  and  our  Navy  has  the  tech- 
nical ccxnpetence  to  develop,  evaluate  and 
procure  the  systems  necessary  for  an  ade- 
quate ASW  defense.  To  date,  however,  we 
have  not  been  giving  the  ASW 
proper  support. 

A  long-range  plan  is  an  absolute  must  to 
develop  and  procure  the  weapons  and  as- 
sociated equipments  required  for  future 
ASW.  Such  a  plan  should  delineate  in  great 
detail  our  present  capabilities  and  our  future 
fleet  requirements.  Once  these  are  known 
a  program  should  be  developed  which  will 
meet  the  fleet's  requirements  and  at  the 
same  time  be  capable  of  Implementation 
within  our  available  technical  and  manpower 
resources. 

Too  often  In  our  planning  do  we  let  avail- 
able funds  determine  the  actual  program. 
Tills  results  in   a   hodgepodge  of   unrelated 
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budget.     In  my  opinion,  once  a  proRram  i. 
established,  the  only  thing  that  will  ch«i»! 
it  are  new  developments  which  modifv  th» 
state  of  the  art  or  new  requirements  to  m*»f 
a  different  type  threat.    Funding  llmltatlnn 
control  only  the  rate  at  which  the  program  it 
to  be  accomplished,  or  in  other  words    th 
schedule.     If  a  Job   can  be  completed  in  , 
year   with   $1   million   but   R.D.T    &   e    anit 
get  $500,000  for  that  year,  then  it  wiUobv^ 
ously  take  2  years  to  complete  the  prolect 
In  such  a  case,  the  program  is  not  chan«d 
only  the  schedule.  ""^gea. 

But  in  the  area  of  ASW.  If  a  prolect  th«f 
will  add  to  our  ASW  capabilities  can  be  ac 
complished  In  a  certain  period  of  time  funn" 
limitations  should  not  be  allowed  to  inter 
fere  with  the  most  accelerated  schedule  do, 
Bible.     For  In  this  area   we  are  not  dealing 
with   desirable    items,   but    with    necessltiP* 
for  our  very  survival. 

In  my  book  I  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  priorities  review  board  for  defense  mat 
ters.  A  realistic  priorities  system  that  cut^ 
across  all  of  our  defense  efforts  is  the  only 
meaningful  way  to  get  the  necessary  job  of 
defense  done.  Many  programs  In  the  De 
fense  Establishment  get  top  priority  ratlnr 
ASW.  the  Navy  assures  me.  is  one  of  these 
And  yet.  In  last  year's  hearings,  Adm  Georee 
Anderson,   Chief   of   Naval    Operations    told 

our  committee  that we  see  no  major 

breakthrough  on  the  horizon  for  antisub- 
marine warfare,  no  panacea  to  solve  our 
problem." 

We  were  also  told  by  Admiral  Anderson 
earlier  in  last  year's  hearings  that  "the  par- 
ticular threat  which  we  recognize  as  in- 
creasing— and  I  would  not  minimize  In  any 
degree  the  fact  that  this  threat  Is  increas- 
ing— comes  from  the  Russian  submarine  " 
He  then  said  that  In  his  opinion  this  means 
that  "we  have  a  limited  period  of  time  la 
which  we  can  greatly  increase  our  own  anU- 
submarlne  capabilities,  particularly  as  they 
pertain  to  coping  with  this  threat  of  the 
missile  launching  submarines." 

Clearly  then,  accelerated,  improved  and 
Inspired  efforts  in  the  areas  of  ASW  are 
needed  now.  The  Navy  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  as  far  as  they  have  gone  but 
they  have  had  neither  sufficient  funds  nor 
the  proper  oflQclal  and  public  support  to  give 
to  their  efforts  the  Inspiration  and  urgency 
so  vitally  needed  to  produce  the  miracle  of 
an  adequate  antisubmarine  capability. 

A  reorientation  of  oiu-  thinking  in  this  area 
Is  long  overdue. 


Tablk  1.- 


-Space  appropriations  contrasted  uilh  oceunograpKic  appropriatu 
.TACE  APPROPRIATION? 


ons 


19«0 


19«U 


1962 


I»63 


DOT). 


Tot-Jl 

Total  a«63). 


$623,575,000  |      $9W,  000,000  '  $1,671,  T.-M.  COO 

-- I        l.')e,00fi.000 

63. 200. 000  120, 100.  000 

TQa.j^oo.noo  '    1.147,200,000 

II.  «P»i.  401.000 
S,  497,  S7f>,  000 

1^  I 


5«0,900,000 


$3,  7S7, 276, 000 


182.  SOD,  000 

1,517,700,000 


'  Not  available. 


TOTAL  GCEAN'OORAPIIIC  EFFORT 


NA\  T 


&  E.. 


R.D.T. 

SCN. 

O.  4  M ...... 

Other  Nuvy  procurement - 


$13,900,000 

K  600. 00<) 

21,000,000 


$16,900,000 

4.300.000 

23,000,000 


I 


$22,000,000 

13,  fiOO.  000 

23,  7IIO,0«IO 

100,000 


$3i..'ioo.noo 
i7,«m,ouo 

2.'.  jui.  n« 

2,  SiO.iXO 


OCE.V.VOGR^Pmc   EFFORT   BT    AGE.NaEfl  OTHER   THAN 

■JAW 

National  oteauographic  effort 

$23.  494. 000 

$30,997,000 

t'»,000,000 

$6R,  000, 000 

iOtlil 

66.  994,  000 

75,  11^7,  000 

118,400.000 

144.800,000 

Navy  A.SW  budRct  request. . .               I, 
Congressional  action-. 

174.692,000 
45,000,000 

1«0,  4.'i9.0OO 
50.000,000 

236,810,000 
None 

286.000.000 

7,000.000 

Total 

Total  19C3 ""I1--"^III"IIII" 

219,692,000  : 

1 

230,459,000 
437,«( 

1 

235,810.000 
X),000 

293,000,000 
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Table  2. — Sotiet  submarines  ' 


a063 


Class 


\toniic  powered 

•'Z"  type 

"W" 

Rescarcli 

::^.-::::::::::::::::" 

Ex-Oerman  type  XXI 

Type  VII 

Type  XXIII 

SHCII 

"S" 

M-V 

M-IV 


Number  of 
clasi 


Propulsion 


3 

60 

120 

1 

.50 

13 

4 

4 

1 

60 

32 

63 

87 


Nuclear  reactor. 
Diesel  electric... 

do 

do„ 

Diesel.. 

do 

do 

do 


.  —  .do 

do 

do .... 

do 

.....do 


Displace-         Length 
ment 


Radius 


Comple-    I  Submerged 
ment  speed      I 


Armament 


(Tom) 

3,000 

1,860 

1,060 

1,050 

660 

1,457 

1,280 

596 

233 

630 

780 

350 

205 


(Feed 
328 
310 
245 

245 
180 

282 
252 

220 

114 
190 
256 
167 
147 


(Milt*) 

Unlimited 

26.000 

16,000 

16,000 

7.000 

10.000 

11.000 

b,.'iO0 

1,350 

4,000 

9,800 

4,000 

3,400 


70 
60 
60 

40 
62 
57 
4"; 
13 
40 
."iO 
21 
20 


{KnoU) 
25 
16 
16 
16 
16 
10 
17 


40  mti'cs  or  20  torpedoes. 

Do. 
Noiip. 

6  ic)ri»edo  tubes. 
20  torpedoes. 
29  torpedoes. 
19  torpedoes. 
4  tori*does. 
10  torpedoes. 
6  tul>es. 

2  tlllK'S. 

Do. 


1  Tho  Ru.<iSian  submarine  rlTort  as  dclinratrd  in  "Janr's  Fiphtinp  .Ships,  19,'>9-60,"  oquipixyl  with  schnork<>l  and  include  the  following  ilu.'vsfs:  (D  Larpt-  lonp-range  nuclear 
shows  Hie  Soviets  to  have  the  vrs.scls  sliown  alKivi'  totaling  497  sul>ninriiirs  of  which  powered;  (2>  larpe  hiph  sjiocd  with  puidod  niis,>iiK>;  (3)  lonp-ranpe  patrol  lyi>e  (anti- 
over  half  are  capable  of  extended  oijcration.^;  al  prcat  distances  from  their  home  i>orts.  shippingi;  (4)  liigh-siieed  mine  laver^;  (5)  lonp-ranpc,  kiHer  1  vix>  subs  (antisub  ni'K- 
\pproxiinalcly  50  submarines  arc  now  under  constmction,  all  of  whieli  will  be  tj-pe.i. 


SENATE 

Frid.vy,  J.vmary  2.").  1903 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Most  merciful  God,  who  art  the  foun- 
tain of  all  grace,  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  wc 
sorely  need  the  strength  of  Thy  presence 
and  the  confidence  of  Thy  guidance,  for 
in  the  labyrinth  of  days  like  these  we  can 
so  easily  lose  our  way. 

If  we  look  only  at  the  confusion  of 
this  rapidly  changing  world  about  us, 
we  are  filled  with  the  uncertainty  of  it 
all.  Its  ominous  threats  drive  us  to 
Thee,  our  Grod,  for  apart  from  Thee  our 
anxieties  blot  out  our  assurance,  our 
faith  is  subdued  by  doubt,  and  courage 
gives  way  to  fear. 

As  to  those  in  whose  unworthy  hands 
have  been  placed  the  crying  needs  of 
stricken  humanity,  may  the  thoughts  of 
our  minds,  the  sym.pathies  of  our  hearts, 
the  words  of  our  lips,  and  the  decisions 
of  our  deliberations  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our  re- 
deemer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
January  24.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

<Por  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  a  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  tran.saction  of  routine 
business,  subject  to  a  3-minute  limita- 
tion on  statements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


NOMINATIONS  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
understood  that  there  would  be  an  ex- 
ecutive session  today,  but  in  view  of  the 
pending  consideration  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  inappropriate  to  consider 
the  Executive  Calendar  at  this  time. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  committee 
assignments  have  not  been  made,  and  I 
thought,  therefore,  that  any  action  on 
any  calendar  oujht  to  be  withheld  until 
the  committee  rolls  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator,  I  fully  con- 
cur in  that  judgment.  I  appreciate  the 
notice  the  minority  leader  gave  to  me 
this  morning.  We  shall  respect  that 
suggestion. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Construction  of  an  AnMiNisniA- 
TioN  AND  Service  Building  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  AMMUNmoN  and  Net  Depot,  Seal 
Beach,  Calef. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  construction  of  an  administration  and 
service  building  at  the  Government-owned 
contractor-operated  S-II  stage  final  assem- 
bly facility,  U.S.  Naval  Ammunition  and  Net 


Depot,  Seal  Beach,  Calif.;   to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Unifohmed  Services  Pat  Act  or   1963 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Pbocure- 

MENT    Prom    Small    and    Other    Business 

Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms,  for  November  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
PtTBLicATiON  Entitled  "Steam  Electric  Plant 
Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Produc- 
tion Expenses.  1961" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  F*ederal  Power 
Commission.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  publica- 
tion entitled  'Steam  Electric  Plant  Construc- 
tion Cost  and  Annual  Production  Expenses, 
1961"  (With  an  accompanying  document) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Section  704,  Title  38,  United 
States   Code,   To   Permit  the   Conversion 
or  Exchange  or  Policies  of  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration.  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  704  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  conversion  or  ex- 
change of  policies  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  a  new  modified  life  plan  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Report  of   U.S.   ADv^soRY   Commission    on 
Information 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information.  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Commission,  dated  January  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Provision  of  a  Jury  Commission  roi  Each 
U.S.  District  Court 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon  to 
provide  for  a  Jury  commission  for  each  U.S. 
district  court,  to  regulate  its  compensation, 
to  prescribe  its  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  p>ai>er);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension    of    Deportation   or   a    Certaut 
Alien — Wtthdrawal   of   Naks 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Andres 
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Porras-Grajeda  from  a  report  relating  to 
aliens  wtiose  deportation  has  been  rua- 
pended.  tranainltted  to  tlxe  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  MISSOURI  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Missouri  House 
of  Representatives,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
follows: 

House  REsoLimoN  42 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  to  relocate  the 
battleship  U£3.  Missouri  In  the  State  of 
Mlseourl 

Whereas  the  UJ3.  Navy  battleship,  known 
aa  the  U.S.S.  Missouri,  has  been  removed 
from  active  naval  service  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  has  been  placed  In  the  "moth- 
ball fleet";  and 

Whereas  the  battleship  Missouri  Is  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  and  has  especial  Importance 
for  all  Mlssourlans;  and 

Whereas  the  battleship  Missouri  has  un- 
usual historical  significance,  particularly 
for  Mlssourlans,  because  It  was  the  site  of 
the  Japanese  surrender  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  during  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  only  Mla- 
■ourlan  to  hold  that  high  office;  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  battleship 
Misaouri  here  In  the  middle  of  the  great 
plains  area  would  make  It  easily  accessible  to 
millions  of  people  from  many  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Defense  be 
respectfully  memorialized  and  requested  to 
cause  the  battleship  Missouri  to  be  relocated 
In  the  State  of  Missouri;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  leaders  of  each  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Representative  and  Senator  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman. 


BILUS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
buicPHRET,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion   and    study    of    means    of    making    the 
Great  Lakes  and   the  Saint  Lawrence   Sea- 
way available  for  navigation  during  the  en- 
tire year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PsoxMrns  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bartlttt)  : 
8.531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  treatment  of  employees'  sur- 
vivors annuities  under  State  and  local  re- 
tirement systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Takbosottgh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
Bylfr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emll  Milan 
Preaeren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
NEUBEacxa) : 
S.  533.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  vertebrate  animals  used  in  ex- 
periments and  tests  by  recipients  of  grants 
from  the  United  States  and  by  agencies  and 


Instrumentalities  of  the  TJS.  Government 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BARTLBTT: 
S.634.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  admittance 
of  the  vessel  City  of  New  Orleans  to  Ameri- 
can registry  and  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
vessel  In  the  coastwise  trade  between  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   BARTLETT    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 
S.  535.  A  bill   to  extend   the  principles  of 
equitable   adjudication   to  sales   under   the 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affidrs. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  536.  A  bin  to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reser- 
vation, N.  Dak.,  approximately  2757"  hxi  acres 
of  federally  owned  land;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Allott,  AifDEasoN,  Bart- 
LETT,  Bath,  Beall,  Bennett,  Bible, 
BoGGS,  Brewster,  Burdick.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Cannon.  Carlson,  Case, 
Cooper,  Cotton,  Citrtis,  Dihksew, 
DoDD,  DOMINICK,  Eastland,  Engle. 
Ebvin,  Fokg,  Fulbricht,  Goldwater, 
Grtteninc,  Hartke,  Hickenlooper. 
Holland,  Hruska,  Humphret, 
INOTJYE,  Jackson,  Javtts,  Johnston, 
Jordan     of     Idaho.     Keating,     Ke- 

FAITVER,     KUCHEL.     LAUSCHE.      MaGNTJ- 

80N,    McGee,    McGovern,    McInttre, 
Mechem,     Metcale,     Miller,     Mon- 
SONEY,     MoasE,     Morton,     Mundt, 
MxJSKiE,    Nelson,    Neuberger,    Pas- 
tore,  Pearson,  Pell.   Prouty.  Prox- 
uiax,   Randolph,    Ribicofp.    Robert- 
son.   Scott,    Smathers,    Sparkman. 
Stennis,       Symington,       Talmadce, 
Thttrmond,     Tower,     Williams     of 
Delaware,    YARBORorcH,    Young    of 
North  Dakota,  and  Tounc  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
8.  538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Bang 
Williams;  and 

S.  539.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Shlng 
Chong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals from  certain  excise  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


January  25 


RESOLUTION 
CREATION  OP  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  69)  to  create  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


STUDY     OP     MEANS      OF     MAKING 
GREAT  LAKES  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY    AVAILABLE    FOR    NAVI- 
GATION THE  ENTIRE  YEAR 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,    I 

Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 


bill  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and 
study  of  means  of  making  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
available  for  navigation  during  thi 
entire  year. 

This  bill  could  be  the  first  step  in  open 
ing  the  ice-blocked  Great  Lakes  and  8t" 
Lawrence  to  year-round  shipping  traffic 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  study  on 
whether  a  deicing  system  for  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Seaway  is  feasible. 

Especially  during  this  extremely  bitter 
winter,  we  are  feeling  the  effects  of  our 
ice-clogged  harbors  and  lake  routes 
Any  significant  extension  of  the  present 
shipping  season  would  amply  justify  a 
deicing  system,  because  great  economic 
gains  would  flow  from  it. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to.  first,  investigate  all  prob- 
lems  involved  in  the  development  of 
deicing  systems;  second,  review  data 
information,  reports,  and  surveys  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  deicing  sys- 
terns;  and.  third,  apply  findings  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Seaway  region  and 
estimate  costs. 

The  completed  study  would  be  made 
available  to  the  President  with  recom- 
mendations  for  legislative  and  Executive 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that,  initially 
deicing  might  be  applicable  only  to  fringe 
areas. 

The  ice  blockade  on  our  lakes  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  economic  problems  we 
face.  Certain  problems  cf  national  de- 
fense also  are  posed  by  the  ice.  I  believe 
we  now  possess  the  technical  means  to 
overcome  the  icy  conditions  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Seaway,  and  I  intend  to 
press  for  the  enactment  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  legislation  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  ini- 
tiative, to  assure  him  of  my  keen  interest 
in  what  he  has  proposed,  and  to  asso- 
ciate myself — as  a  Senator  from  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes  States — with  his  effort. 

I  hope  the  proposed  feasibility  study 
will  be  undertaken  because  it  can  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  entire  Midwest  and 
also  to  the  entire  Nation.  In  fact.  I  am 
confident  that  something  of  this  sort  can 
be  done  because  it  has  been  done  in 
other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  happy  to  join 
in  sponsoring  the  bill  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  permit  me  lo  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  be  added  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, that  will  be  done. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  530)  to  provide  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  means  of  mak- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  available  for  navigation 
during  the  entire  year  introduced  by  Mr. 
pROXMiRE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
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and  Mr.  Nelson),  was  received,  read 
tvrice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR  PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES'  SURVIVOR  ANNUI- 
TIES UNDER  THE  STATE  AND  GIPT 
TAX 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett],  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  equal 
treatment  for  public  employees"  survivor 
annuities  under  the  estate  and  gift  tax 
as  the  treatment  now  afforded  similar 
annuities  of  employees  of  corporations, 
charitable  organizations,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  some  reason,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  public  employee 
pension  plans  set  up  by  the  State  and 
local  governments,  although  given  com- 
parable treatment  under  the  income  tax 
law  with  other  pension  plans,  are  given 
somewhat  less  favorable  treatment  un- 
der the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  cor- 
rect this  inequity,  treating  all  these  com- 
parable pension  plans  alike. 

I  feel  this  matter  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  many  fine  State  and  local 
employees  covered  by  pension  plans.  My 
own  State  of  Texas  now  has  250.000  pub- 
lic employees  under  such  plans.  Under 
every  principle  of  comity  we  should  ex- 
tend at  least  as  favorable  tax  treatment 
to  these  employees  as  to  those  in  other 
categories. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  531)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  witJi  respect  to  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  of  em- 
ployees' survivors  annuities  under  State 
and  local  retirement  systems,  introduced 
by  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  to  amend  Senate  rule 
XXV.  to  provide  for  a  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  joined  by  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  in  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution. 

There  are  a  number  of  sound  reasons 
to  support  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate committee  to  consider  the  many 
proposals  concerning  veterans'  affairs 
that  come  before  the  Congress  each 
year,  not  to  mention  the  task  of  over- 
seeing the  existing  veterans'  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  carries  $5.5  billion  for  veter- 
ans' affairs  in  the  administrative  budget, 
and  $6  billion  in  trust  funds.  By  any 
man's  standards,  the  business  of  admin- 
istering programs  calling  for  over  $6  bil- 
lion constitutes  a  major  responsibihty  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  a  full  committee  staff  Is 
required  to  oversee  activities  of  such  di- 
mensions.   As  my  colleagues  know,  the 


House  of  Representatives  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  had  a  Veterans"  Committee. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  equally  desirable  that 
there  be  a  similar  committee  in  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  cite  other  relevant  statistics: 
.Nearly  6  million  veterans  hold  GI  insur- 
ance policies,  with  a  face  value  of  $40 
billion.  World  War  n  and  Korean  vet- 
erans have  borrowed  more  than  $52  bil- 
lion for  homes:  and  more  than  half  of 
that  amount  has  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

More  than  700.000  veterans  are  ad- 
mitted each  year  to  the  170  hospitals 
operated  by  the  VA.  In  addition,  the 
Veterans'  Administration   also   operates 

18  domiciliaries  and  93  outpatient  cUnics 
for  the  benefit  of  veterans.  Approxi- 
mately 2  million  veterans  are  receiving 
disability  compensation  for  service-in- 
curred disabilities.  More  than  1  million 
surviving  widows,  children,  and  depend- 
ent parents  of  veterans  are  receiving 
death  compensation  or  pensions.  More 
than  1  million  disabled  veterans  are  re- 
ceiving pensions  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

To  administer  these  programs,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  a  staff  of 
approximately  175.000  employees,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  largest  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Considering  the  scope  and  size  of  these 
various  activities,  I  believe  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  assign  to  a  single  committee 
the  task  of  legislative  oversight.  At 
present,  the  Finance  Committee  handles 
compensation,  pension,  and  insurance 
matters;  and  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  handles  veteran  educa- 
tion and  training,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  GI  loans. 

While  both  of  these  committees  have 
done  excellent  jobs  with  their  respec- 
tive responsibilities  concerning  veterans' 
business.  I  believe  they  should  be  relieved 
of  the  additional  burden  of  these  duties. 
A  single  Veterans'  Committee  would 
function  in  such  a  capacity. 

A  separate  committee  was  recently 
established  to  deal  with  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding field  of  aeronautics  and  space. 
I  see  similar  need  for  a  single  committee 
to  handle  the  extensive  business  relating 
to  this  Nations  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  69)  to  create  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows; 

Re!'olved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  Ly — 

( 1 )  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13   in  paragraph    (h)    of   section    ( 1  i ; 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 

19  In  paragraph   (1)    of  section    (1);    and 

(3)  Inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"iq)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'    measures,    generally. 


"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.   Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

■'6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

•'7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

'8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Conmiittee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences; and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs." 

Sec  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 
designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations).  iB  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec  4.  The  Committee  on  Vetera'hs'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  'Welfare  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  disposition  should  be  made 
of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  theretofore 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  which 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION.  PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  ELECTION  OP  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  23.  1963.  the  names 
of  Senators  Dodd,  Kuchel,  Randolph, 
Saltonstall.  and  Sparkman  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  27)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kefauver  on  January  23, 
1963. 


WISE  TAX  POLICIES  CAN  STIMU- 
LATE THE  ECONOMY,  CREATE 
JOBS,  AND         BENEFIT  THE 

CONSUMER 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
ample of  how  wise  tax  policies  can 
stimulate  the  economy,  create  jobs,  and 
benefit  the  consumer,  was  given  to  the 
Nation  recently  by  the  American  Electric 
Power  System,  an  investor-owned  utility 
which  includes  six  operating  subsidiaries. 

On  January  8.  the  company  insei-ted  a 
full-page  advertisement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Reproduced  in  the  ad  was 
a  telegram  sent  by  President  Donald  C. 
Cook  to  five  of  the  six  operating  com- 
panies, instructing  them  to  file  immedi- 
ately for  a  reduction  in  electric  rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Cook's  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram    in  the  Nation.   There  has  been  a  greater    strides  forward  that  have  been  madp 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  October  H.R.  10650  providing  3  percent 
tax  credit  for  electric  utility  company  In- 
vestment In  certain  new  facilities  became 
law  and  made  it  possible  for  us  Immediately 
to  authorize  construction  of  additional  facili- 
ties costing  $9  million  not  previously  budg- 
eted. This  expenditure  to  achieve  even 
greater  operating  efficiency  will  help  us  to 
continue  to  render  unsurpassed  service  at 
exceptionally  low  rates  to  our  1,430,000  cus- 
tomers, and  to  strengthen  economy  of  both 
area  we  serve  and  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
tax  reduction  also  will  enable  us  to  reduce 
our  rates  still  further.  Therefore,  please  file 
application  January  8  with  your  State  pub- 
lic service  commission  to  reduce  rates  for  all 
electric  living.  Bottom  step  of  rate  is  to  be 
reduced  from  present  1.5  cents  (1.4  cents  in 
Ohio)  to  1.2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  or  20 
percent.  This  action  is  in  line  with  our  long 
established  policy  of  furnishing  customers 
with  the  largest  amount  of  electricity  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  The  reduced  rates  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  reduced  Federal 
Income  taxes.  These  lower  rates  will  serve 
to  increase  our  sales  of  electric  power,  lead 
to  construction  of  additional  facilities  to 
meet  increased  demand  for  power  and  thus 
stimulate  business  expansion  In  area  served 
by  AEP  system  and  entire  country. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  com- 
panies affected  are  the  Indiana  &  Michi- 
gan Electric  Co.,  the  Appalachian  Pow- 
er Co.,  the  Kentucky  Power  Co.,  the 
Ohio  Power  Co.,  and  the  Wheeling 
Electric  Co. 

The  American  Electric  Power  System 
in  this  advertisement  makes  four  gen- 
eral economic  statements  with  which  all 
can  agree: 

First.  Lower  taxes  reduce  operating 
costs  and  make  possible  lower  rates. 
Lower  taxes  also  make  economically 
feasible  the  construction  of  additional 
highly  efiflcient  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  facilities  utilizing  the 
newest  &ad  most  advanced  technology. 

Second.  The  consumer  benefits  by 
getting  the  best  possible  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Third.  The  investor  benefits  through 
his  company's  growth  from  greater  sales 
stimulated  by  the  lower  prices. 

Fourth.  The  Nation  benefits  from  an 
expanding  economy  with  higher  levels  of 
employment  and  greater  national  in- 
come. 

As  a  representative  in  the  Senate  of 
a  major  coal -producing  State,  I  am,  of 
course,  pleased  at  this  further  indica- 
tion of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
electric  power  industry.  Coal  is  the  fuel 
used  to  generate  about  67  percent  of  all 
electric  power  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Present  indications  are  that  for 
the  foreseeable  future  the  electric  power 
industry  will  continue  to  depend  pri- 
marily upon  coal  for  a  low  cost,  secure 
supply  of  fuel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  during  the  past  10  years  the  cost 
of  coal  used  by  electric  utilities  has  de- 
creased 5.5  percent  in  price.  In  fact, 
coal  is  the  only  fuel  which  has  main- 
tained price  stability  in  this  period  of 
inflation. 

The  fact  that  coal  prices  could  be  re- 
duced, while  the  price  of  other  fuel  is 
advancing,  is  a  tribute  to  both  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Coal  is  one  of  the  most 
modem,  efficient,  and  dynamic  industries 


increase  in  productivity  during  the  past 
10  years  in  coal  than  in  any  other  ma- 
jor domestic  industry. 

Yet,  despite  this  unparalleled   record 
of  progress,  the  coal  industry  is  sorely 


m 


New  Hampshire  in  the  past  decade 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  has  climbed  from  ninth 
to  second  place  in  the  Nation  in  the  per- 
centage of  its  work  force  engaged  in  in 


beset  by  unfair  competition  from  im-     dustrlal  employment.    This  rise  reflects 


ported  residual  fuel  oil  and  the  market 
ing  of  natural  gas  for  industrial  purposes 
under  special,  low-cost  contracts.  These 
competing  fuels,  sold  under  predatory 
marketing  practices,  are  making  heavy 
inroads  into  coal  markets. 

If  the  progress  made  by  the  great 
American  coal  industry  is  to  be  sustained, 
action  must  be  taken  to  solve  these  two 
problems.  A  thriving,  expanding  coal 
industry  is  essential  to  the  Nation's  con- 
tinuing economic  growth  and  to  its 
security. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH.  N.H.,  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President. 
Portsmouth,  an  old  and  honored  New 
Hampshire  city,  bears  a  proud  tradition 
in  the  building  of  warships.  John  Paul 
Jones'  ship  Ranger,  the  first  man-of-war 
to  fly  the  flag  of  this  country,  was  built 
at  the  port  city.  Down  through  the  years 
the  tradition  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  In  World 
War  II.  many  of  the  American  sub- 
marines that  went  on  to  glory  were  con- 
structed at  the  Portsmouth  yard. 

Today,  Mr.  President.  I  .should  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  continuing  con- 
tribution of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  free  world.  Earlier  this 
month,  the  John  Adams  was  launched 
at  Portsmouth.  It  was  the  yards  129th 
submarine,  and  the  second  Polaris  type 
to  be  built  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle, from  the  Portsmouth  Periscope  of 
January  11,  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  129th  Portsmouth  Launching 
When  the  SSB(N) 602  hit  the  water  on 
Saturday,  January  12,  the  ship  became  the 
129th  submarine  launched  at  Portsmouth 
and  this  shipyard's  2d  Polaris-firing  sub- 
marine. 

Once  again,  steel  on  dry  land  was  trans- 
formed int-o  one  of  the  most  advanced  sub- 
marines in  the  world  by  the  skilled  crafts- 
men employed  at  Portsmouth.  Each  member 
of  the  shipyard  team  should  be  proud  of  the 
contribution  he  made  in  buUdlng  this  mod- 
ern ship. 

It  is  particularly  slgnificfuit  that  one  of 
its  two  commanding  officers  will  be  Comdr. 
Lando  W.  Zech,  who  possesses  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  Portsmouth-built  submarines. 
In  addition  to  having  been  commander  U  S.S 
Nautilus  (SS<N(572).  first  nuclear  powered 
submarine  to  be  built,  he  has  also  been  the 
commanding  officer  of  three  other  Ports- 
mouth-built submarines.  U.S.S.  Albacore 
(AGSS569),  U.S.S.  Sea  Robin  ( SS  4071.  and 
U.S.S.  Irex  (SS  482).  We  extend  best  wishes 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  blue  crew 
of  the  620.     Good  sailing,  Lando 


PROGRESS    IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.    McINTYRE.      Mr.    President,    I 
would    like    attention    focused    on    the 


a  cooperative  .spirit  among  our  industrial 
firm.s.  our  labor,  local  communities,  and 
our  State  planning  agencies. 

This  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  in- 
dustrial  community  in  New  Hampshire 
is  determined  to  move  forward  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
cent supplement  to  the  New  England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.'s  Business 
Conditions  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.wDUSTRiAL  Development  in  New  Hampshire 

Rapid  industrialization,  with  its  attendant 
demands  for  Increased  communications  serv- 
ices,  has  been  vital  to  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness in  New  Hampshire  in  recent  years. 

Like  its  sister  States  In  our  region,  the 
Granite  State  has  a  much  higher  ratio  of 
business-originated  telephone  revenue  to 
business  accounts  than  is  the  case  in  a 
similar  comparison  of  residence  service.  In 
the  instance  of  New  Hampshire,  slightly 
over  13  percent  of  the  accounts  are  classi- 
fied as  business.  The  accounts.  In  turn, 
are  the  source  of  over  35  percent  of  the  State's 
revenue. 

Several  facts  stand  out  in  illustrating  the 
excellent  expansion  experienced  in  this 
north-central  State  of  our  territory.  Of  all 
the  States  served  by  our  company.  New 
Hampshire,  at  12.7  percent,  enjoyed  the  high- 
est increase  percentagewise  in  population 
over  the  decade  of  the  I950's.  Her  closest 
rival,  Massachusetts,  had  a  9.1-percent  gain. 

Perhiips  the  most  surprising  revelation 
about  New  Hampshire's  Industrial  growth  is 
that  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  population 
employed  in  manufacturing,  she  stands  as 
the  second  most  industrialized  State  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  early  1950's,  she 
ranked    ninth    among    the    then    48    Stales. 

Equally  Impressive  Is  that  In  this  day  and 
age  of  so-called  chronic  unemployment 
(ranging  nationally  from  5  3  f>ercent  to  6.8 
percent  over  the  past  year) .  New  Hampshire's 
rate  of  2  6  percent  in  August  of  this  year 
was  the  lowe,<t  it  has  experienced  since  World 
War  II.  Other  statistics,  charted  at  the  top 
of  the  next  column,  add  further  Illumina- 
tion to  the  fast  rate  of  development  of  the 
Granite  State's  economy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  only  does  New 
Hampshire  lead  her  sister  States  collectively 
In  each  of  the  pictured  categories,  she  al.so 
leads  each  State  Individually  In  each  com- 
parison. In  the  ca.se  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, she  was  the  only  State  of  the 
five  to  post  again  for  the  decade  through 
1960. 

Another  Indication  of  surging  strength  In 
the  State  s  economy  Is  its  trend  toward  dl- 
versl.lcatlon  of  Industry.  Whereas  66  per- 
cent of  those  employed  In  manufacturing 
In  1952  were  In  nondurable  goods  produc- 
tion, the  balance  has  now  been  reduced  to 
58  percent. 

Leather  is  the  dominant  Industrial  em- 
ployer, but  electrical  products  (including 
electronics!,  a  durable  goods  Industry,  re- 
cently supplanted  textiles  In  the  second 
spot  Electrical  goods  have  been  the  largest 
contributor  to  manufacturing  employment 
gains  over  the  10-year  period. 

The  story  of  how  the  Granite  State  has 
accomplished  this  record  of  development  is 
a  story  more  of  thought  than  deed.  It  is 
a  story  of  early  realization  of  the  need   for 
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m  industrial  development  program,  the 
initiation  of  thorough  analysis  and  planning 
of  the  program,  and  its  materialization  Into 
a  frank,  businesslike  approach  to  tlie  prob- 
lems involved. 

In  1935.  the  State's  planning  and  develop- 
ment commission  (P.  &  D.)  was  created.  A 
part  of  the  new  agency  w.is  its  industrial 
division,    at    that    time    only    one   employee. 

A  sharp  decrease  in  employment  after 
World  War  II  inspired  the  appointment  of 
the  eight-man  first  industrial  development 
committee  in  1949  by  then  Gov.  Sherman 
Adams.  Tliis  committee,  working  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  also  later  as  the  coordinator 
of  the  States  activities.  Is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  original  spearhead  of  the 
present-day  Industrial  development  program 
In  the  Granite  State. 

Among  recommendations  soon  adopted  by 
the  State  government  was  the  Institution 
and  permanent  recognition  of  the  founding 
committee  as  tlie  industrial  advisory  com- 
mittee. It  was  composed  of  the  same  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  continued  to  serve 
without  compensation. 

The  P  &  D.  Industrial  division,  enlarged 
and  guided  by  committee  recommendations, 
has  helped  form  many  organizations  which 
have  administered  the  mechanics  of  New 
Hampshire's  Industrial  growth.  The  Initial 
purpose  of  this  division,  however,  and,  in- 
deed, its  Initial  success  was  the  fostering  and 
the  development  of  a  favorable  business 
climate. 

Several  elements  of  this  climate,  on  which 
New  Hampshire  bases  both  its  past  accom- 
plishments and  Its  future  potential  In  this 
field,  are  first,  a  traditional  industrlousness 
and  consequent  high  motivation  and  pro- 
ductivity rate  of  the  labor  force,  second, 
excellent  labor-management  relationships 
predominantly  local  In  nature  where  neigh- 
bors bargain  with  neighbors,  and  third,  a 
simple,  uncomplicated,  frugal,  and  well-man- 
aged governmental  structure. 

Adequate  financial  assistance  is  also  avail- 
able to  the  Incoming  or  expanding  entre- 
preneur. The  banking  community  has  Joined 
In  the  growth  of  the  Granite  State  develop- 
ment program. 

The  New  Hampshire  Business  r>evelopment 
Corp.  Is  a  private  agency  authorized  by  the 
State  legislature  In  1951  acting  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Industrial  advisory 
committee.  It  Is  an  organization  established 
to  provide  loans  in  coordination  with  the  In- 
stitution granting  the  first  mortgages.  The 
loans  are  usually  second  mortgages  to  quail- 
fled  incoming  and  or  expanding  firms  to 
complete  their  financial  requirements  over 
and  above  the  amounts  granted  them  by 
first  mortgage  institutions.  This  Is  one 
means  of  100  percent  financing  available  in 
the  State. 

Funds  used  by  the  New  Hampshire  B\isl- 
ness  Development  Corp.  for  loans  are  pro- 
vided by  those  instuuticns  of  the  State 
banking  community  who  are  members  of  the 
corporation.  They  can  loan  up  to  2' 2  per- 
cent of  their  combined  capital  and  surplus 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Business  Development 
Corp.  and  have  provided  a  loan  pool  of  about 
$1.7  million.  Practically  all  of  the  SUle- 
chartered   banks  are   participants. 

Legislation  passed  in  1961  granted  the 
corporation  the  right  to  guarantee  all  parts 
of  loans  made  by  primary  lenders  over  and 
above  that  which  may  be  desirable  or  legal 
to  lend  on  an  unguaranteed  basis.  This,  in 
effect,  provides  a  second  means  of  100  per- 
cent financing  although  It  ties  up  corpora- 
tion funds  to  back  up  the  guarantee.  To 
date,  the  New  Hampshire  Business  Develop- 
ment Corp.  guarantee  option  has  not  been 
exercised. 

Since  its  inception,  the  corporation  has 
granted  close  to  90  loans  totaling  nearly 
W/i  million  involving  5,000  new  Jobs  worth 
•  18  million  a  year  In  pay. 


Mortgage  guarantees  similar  to  those  au- 
thorized by  the  New  Hampshire  Business 
Development  Corp.  are  also  among  the  sev- 
eral functions  of  the  industrial  park  author- 
ity, a  7-year-old  statewide  Industrial  devel- 
opment organization  and  the  only  one  of 
its  type  in  the  country.  Although  a  State 
agency — also  recommended  by  the  Industrial 
development  committee — the  authority  Is 
run  on  a  strict  business  basis  and  Is  able  to 
guarantee  up  to  $5  million  In  loans  to 
industry. 

The  guarant-ce  system  is  a  third  alternative 
for  100  percent  financing  and  works  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  other  mortgage  guar- 
antee arrangements,  the  authority  being 
empowered  to  guarantee  up  to  half  of  a  first 
mortgage. 

With  the  financial  complex  so  well  mobil- 
ized, the  malor  problem  facing  those  Inter- 
ested In  building  the  State's  Industry  is  one 
of  providing  adequate  sites  and  facilities. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  the  authority,  with  a 
$4  million  revolving  fund  borrowed  from  the 
state  treasury  on  3-year  demand  notes.  Is 
mn?t  deeply  Involved. 

In  addition  to  lending  money,  it  engages 
In  both  speculative  building  and  construc- 
tion to  the  specifications  of  a  business  com- 
mitt-ed  to  occupancy.  Buildings  are  sold  or 
leased  to  the  resettling  f^rms.  Where  leases 
are  concerned,  the  striictures  are  sold  to 
banks  to  keep  the  authority  fund  liquid.  All 
sales  are  at  cost,  the  State  agency  being  self- 
sustaining  but.  of  course,  nonprofit. 

With  public  funds  Involved,  authority 
projects  must  be  determined  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  prior  to  their  undertaking.  This 
generally  means  that  the  project  must  add  to 
employment  and  to  business  activity  among 
other  requirements.  Such  determinations 
are  made  in  public  hearing  before  the  Gov- 
ernor and  council. 

To  date,  10  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed With  the  authority's  assistance. 
Four  were  sold  to  the  new  occupants,  and 
four  were  leased.  The  two  most  recent,  in 
Claremont  and  Berlin,  are  still  vacant.  In 
addition.  Industrial  parks  In  Hookset  and 
Dover  have  had  land  and  site  developments 
financed  through  the  authority.  A  loan  of 
$300,000  for  a  38.000  square  foot  speculative 
building  In  Keene  has  been  approved  and  is 
awaiting   action    by    Its   local    sponsors. 

Local  industrial  corporations  are  active  in 
New  Hampshire  as  they  are  elsewhere  in  our 
territory.  They  vary  in  their  degree  of  activ- 
ity as  the  need  fluctuates.  Most  were  born 
of  crisis — many  have  diminished  as  the  de- 
mand for  their  services  has  declined. 

When  the  vast  Amoskeag  textile  mills  in 
Manchester  closed  In  1935.  a  business  which 
had  employed  11.000  people  left  the  queen 
city.  Amoskeag  Industries,  Inc  .  was  formed 
In  1936.  It  bought  the  mill  property  after 
raising  funds  through  local  stock  sales,  sell- 
ing power  rights,  and  taking  a  45-pcrcent 
mortgage. 

In  1  year,  nearly  half  the  vacated  spac« 
was  refilled  and  close  to  half  of  the  lost  Jobs 
were  recovered.  The  corporation  then  start- 
ed several  subsidiary  businesses  and  had  over 
12,000  employed  lii  1949.  all  debts  having 
been  paid  by  1942.  Money  invested  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  community  in 
1936  h.as  paid  handsome  dividends  since 
then,  and  subsequent  crises  have  been  met 
with  this  readymade.  profitmaklng  develop- 
ment corporation. 

The  new  Grenler  Field  Industrial  Park, 
near  the  city's  airport,  attracted  two  major 
electronics  firms  in  1961  under  the  spon- 
ship  of  the  Manchester  Regional  Industrial 
Foundation,  a  second  development  group  In 
the  city.  Other  cities  enjoying  new  diversi- 
fication into  dtuable  manufacturing  in  1961 
were  Laconia  (ball  bearings,  needles)  and 
Plymouth  (electronics). 

Similar  corporations  have  been  working 
all  over  the  State,  going  back  as  far  as  the 
Keene    Development    Co.,    founded    in    1912. 


Towns  as  small  as  Newmarket.  Lisbon.  Hills- 
borough, and  Raymond  (all  with  populations 
around  2,(X)0)  have  development  corpora- 
tions. The  New  Hampshire  Business  De- 
velopment Corp.  has  made  37  loans  to  cor- 
porations such  as  these  over  the  years. 

In  all  of  these  small  towns,  available  plant 
space,  at  one  time  abandoned,  is  now  fully 
occupied.  Several  areas,  namely.  Manchester, 
Keene.  Claremont.  and  Franklin,  have  had 
two  foundations  working  in  their  behalf. 

Industrial  parks,  at  present  probably  the 
most  utilized  means  of  new  industrial  de- 
velopment, are  fast  becoming  common  to 
the  New  Hampshire  scene.  In  1961,  5  new 
parks  sprang  Into  existence,  bringing  the 
Granite  State  total  to  13  such  complexes. 

Most  of  the  speculative  buildings  in  which 
the  State  industrial  park  authority  has  had 
a  part  have  been  sited  In  these  parks.  Tliree 
of  the  five  new  parks  of  1961  were  Initiated 
aj  strict  private  enterprises,  adding  a  new 
dimension  to  the  industrial  development 
picture. 

Extra  added  attractions  feature  some  of 
t'le  parks.  Laconia  and  Nashua  have  In- 
cluded housing  developments  to  fill  another 
of  the  facilities  shortages  wlilch  have  to  be 
considered  when  new  Industry  is  being 
."^ought.  Perhaps  the  most  unique  of  all  is 
the  Grenler  Field  Park  In  Manchester.  Its 
tract  not  only  Includes  land  around  the  air- 
field, but  it  also  encompasses  the  triangular 
plot  inside  of  its  three  runways.  Under  this 
arrangement,  a  new  firm  can  have  fiy-ln 
delivery  and  pickup,  being  completely  sur- 
rounded by  runways. 

Early  in  this  analysis,  the  premise  was 
taken  that  New  Hampshire's  industrial  de- 
velopment success  was  mainly  one  of  thought 
more  than  deed.  Its  agency  development 
and  financial  assistance  facilities  are  not 
unique  nor  are  its  problems  of  satisfying 
the  physical  plant  and  trained  manpower 
requirements  for  new  and  or  growing 
enterprises. 

The  key  to  its  success  seems  to  lie  In  its 
concentration  on  and  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  the  business 
and  the  community  concerned  and  Its  atwo- 
lute  refusal  to  accommodate  one  without  the 
other.  In  promoting  Industrial  development, 
all  Granite  State  agencies  concentrate  on 
serving  as  consultants  to  a  prospect  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  hard-sell  approach. 

In  a  study,  "Developing  the  Little  Econo- 
mies," Donald  R.  Gllmore,  regional  econo- 
mist of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston, 
singles  out  the  Concord  Regional  Develop- 
ment Corp.  as  outstanding  In  this  light 
among  all  such  organizations  In  the  Nation. 
He  praises  the  superior  quality  of  the  corpo- 
ration's economic  research  and  planning  for 
the  city.  These  activities  determined  what 
industries  were  best  suited  to  the  area  and 
what  facilities  were  required  to  make  the 
area  more  desirable.  Detailed  reports,  pro- 
vided both  the  community  and  the  enter- 
prise on  these  and  other  subjects,  were  em- 
phasized as  outstanding  In  Concord  by  the 
Gllmore  analysis. 

The  office  of  industrial  development  of  the 
State's  new  department  of  resources  and  eco- 
nomic development  (the  new  name  for  the 
industrial  division  of  the  P.  &  D.  comm^ission. 
following  a  recent  reorganization)  also  typi- 
fies the  attitude  of  those  promoting  indus- 
trial development  there.  The  agency  and  the 
prospect  consult  together  and  set  to  work 
cooperatively  to  determine  whether  the 
latter's  relocating  to  or  expanding  in  New 
Hampshire  will  provide  for  the  economic 
betterment  of  all  concerned. 

Many  areas  have  labor  force  problems. 
Where  employment  is  already  high,  an  area 
may  not  have  the  number  of  employable 
people  or  skills  the  firm  wants.  In  some 
places,  Nashua  for  example,  new  industry 
can  draw  on  some  of  the  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  of  northeastern  Massachusetts. 
Thus,  the  local   labor  force  shortages  there 
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vould  not  be  so  serious.  In  other  places, 
•uch  a  problem  niight  be  Insurmountable. 
Theae  considerations  of  Individual  condi- 
tions are  always  ta^n  In  preliminary  con- 
sultations. 

Also,  the  industrial  development  office  will 
not  consider  a  new  business  that  cannot 
contribute  to  the  economy  on  a  longrun 
basis.  A  business  that  may  depend  on  an 
erratic  market  subject  to  wide  short-term 
fluctuations  or  one  that  could  well  end  up 
in  quick  shutdowns  is  among  the  least 
desirable. 

Hopefully,  a  new  or  expanding  business 
will  not  compete  for  an  already  tight  labor 
force.  More  preferably.  It  will  absorb  ele- 
ments of  the  labor  force  not  in  short  sup- 
ply. In  an  eastern  city,  for  example,  a 
number  of  older  firms  using  semiskilled  labor 
are  being  squeezed  out  of  employees  by 
newer  precision  industries  requiring  higher 
paid  skilled  labor.  New  Hampshire  is  seek- 
ing the  relocation  of  these  older  businesses 
to  the  Granite  State  to  employ  some  of  its 
semisk^illed  labor  in  areas  where  jobs  of  this 
type  are  scarce  and  in  high  demand. 

This  desire  to  utilize  the  training  and 
background  of  those  needing  Jobs  is  the  main 
reason  that  expansion  from  within  among 
industries  already  oriented  to  New  Hamp- 
shire's lat)or  force  receives  emphasis  in  de- 
velopment circles  equal  to  the  attraction  of 
new  industry  not  so  well  adapted  to  existing 
work  force  conditions. 

To  date,  this  highly  analytical  and  busi- 
nesslike approach  by  all  agencies  concerned 
has  coped  with  the  crises  that  have  beset 
the  Granite  State  and  has  given  the  envi- 
able record  of  growth  Illustrated  throughout 
this  discussion.  Further  contributions  to 
this  expansion  in  New  Hampshire  seem  as- 
sured as  the  needs  of  the  populace  are  fur- 
ther enlarged  and  efforts  in  the  industrial 
'    development  field  achieve  further  successes. 
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THE  SENATE  AS  AN  ANCHOR 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16,  1963,  there  appeared  in  the 
Birmingham  News  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Senate  as  an  Anchor."  It  is  a  very 
fine  editorial  which  deals  with  the  pres- 
ent situation  prevailing  in  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remaj-ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Senate  as  an  Anchor 
Senator  Humphrey  has  introduced  a  bill 
as  expected  to  allow  Senators  to  limit  debate 
if  51  of  100  so  vote.  Senator  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  also  a  Democrat,  has  offered  a 
compromise  measure  to  allow  three-flfths 
of  Senators  voting  to  limit  debate.  Present 
Senate  rules  require  two-thirds. 

The  South's  Senators  will  carry  the  major 
biu-den  of  defense  of  present  rules.  They 
will  be  Joined  by  some  Republicans  and  a 
few  Democrats  from  nonurban  States,  gen- 
erally western. 

Antidebate.  or  antiflllbuster.  Senators, 
generally  quite  liberal,  will  again  call  south- 
ern opposition  a  move  to  save  ground  for 
fighting  against  civil  rights  bills.  In  part 
this  will  be  true. 

But  southerners  such  as  Senator  Russell, 
of  Georgia,  are  correct  in  stating  that  the 
issue  involves  more.  Civil  rights  bills  were 
passed  over  southern  opposition  in  1957  and 
1960.  They  didn't  go  as  far  as  some  wanted: 
but  one  enables  the  Federal  Government  to 
designate  referees  to  say  who  could  register 
to  vote  in  States.  That  was  a  major  civil 
rights  action.  Two-thirds  rule  didn't  stop 
passage. 


Proper  defense  of  the  two-thirds  rule  lies 
in  Its  value  to  a  continuing  Senate  as  en- 
visaged by  the  Pounding  Fathers.  Times 
change;  fundamentals  need  not. 

Hamilton  or  Madison  (its  uncertain 
which)  wrote  in  1787  or  1788  of  a  Senate 
that,  "the  objects  of  government  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes:  The  one 
depending  on  measures  which  have  simply 
an  immediate  and  sensible  operation:  the 
other  depending  on  a  success  of  well-chosen 
and  well-connected  measures." 

In  this  Federalist  essay,  it  was  recognized 
that  "there  are  particular  movements  In  pub- 
lic affairs  when  the  people,  stimulated  by 
some  Irregular  passion,  or  some  Illicit  ad- 
vantage, or  misled  by  the  artful  representa- 
tions of  interested  men,  may  call  for  meas- 
ures which  they  themselves  will  afterward  be 
the  most  ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In 
these  critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be 
the  interference  of  some  temperate  and  re- 
spectable body  of  citizens  •  *  •  until  reason, 
justice,  and  truth  can  regain  their  author- 
ity •   •   •." 

There  was.  this  argument  continued,  no 
long-lived  republic  without  a  Senate,  and  a 
Senate  was  Intended  as  a  body  to  prevent  the 
indelible  reproach  of  decreeing  to  the  same 
citizens  the  hemlock  on  one  day  and  statutes 
on  the  next. 

A  Senate  Is  supposed  to  be  a  center  of 
maximum  discussion.  Admittedly  filibus- 
tering may  abuse.  But  balance  should  go. 
in  a  Senate,  with  the  opposite  of  any  appear- 
ance of  ease  of  legislative  enactment 

A  Senate  was  called  an  anchor  against 
popular  fluctuations. 

This  is  an  historic  essay.  It  is  known 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  today,  as  to  Senates  past. 
The  filibuster  has  been  abused  in  the  past, 
not  only  In  Judgment  of  critics  of  southern 
stands,  but  by  Senators  of  other  areas.  Only 
lately  It  was  used  by  the  very  liberals  them- 
selves in  attack  on  a  communications  satel- 
lite bill. 

Never  in  our  time  has  the  filibuster,  or 
unlimited  debate,  been  abused  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
seriously  should  be  altered.  Senator  An- 
derson's bill  would  seriously  change  the 
body:  Senator  Humphrey's  measure  would 
provide  excellent  basis  for  decreeing  the 
hemlock. 

This  Is  an  old  Issue.  The  estimate  is  the 
Senate  rule  will  not  be  changed  this  session. 
It  never  should  be  on  the  sketcliy  basis  thus 
far  provided. 


NEW  FARM  LIBRARY  NEAR  THE 
SITE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
HALL   OP  FAME 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  budget  message  to 
Congress  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  $450,000  for  preparation  of  plans  for 
a  new  Farm  Library. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  library  would 
be  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  an  aid  to  scientists  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  new 
library  be  built  near  the  site  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  Fame,  which  is  located 
west  of  Kansas  City. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  of  Fame  and  National  Center 
are  developing  a  great  National  Agricul- 
tural Center  in  that  area.  They  own  275 
acres  of  ground  which  is  now  undergoing 
improvement. 

On  October  15  the  beautiful  350-acre 
Wyandotte  County  Bonner  Springs  Park 
was  dedicated  and  officially  opened  to  the 
public.    This  park,  adjoining  the  Hall  of 


Fame  site,  has  been  fully  completed,  it 
includes  landscaping,  beautiful  drives 
and  is  being  fully  maintained.  The  total 
costs  of  the  park  are  $511,000. 

Contracts  have  been  let  to  start  work 
on  a  new  Wyandotte  County  Historical 
Museum  to  be  built  approximately  200 
yards  east  of  the  location  of  the  main 
building  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  purchased  7o 
acres  adjoining  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  site  and  connecting  with  the  Kan- 
sas Turnpike. 

The  above-mentioned  projects  consu, 
tute  an  area  of  695  acres,  which  will  be 
for  use  by  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
and  visiting  public. 

This  would  insure  an  ample  area  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  January 
22  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Times  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hall  of  Fame  SrrE  Locical  for  Farm  Library 

In  his  proposed  budget.  President  Kennedy 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $450,000 
for  preparation  of  plans  for  a  new  Farm  Li- 
brary. It  would  be  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  an  aid  to  scien- 
tists in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  We 
suggest  that  the  Library  should  be  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
west  of  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

The  Departments  present  library  houses 
only  about  half  of  the  1.2  million  volumes 
currently  in  the  collection.  As  agricultural 
research  continues,  more  books  will  be  added. 
Also,  publications  are  regularly  acquired 
from  more  than  50  other  countries.  Agri- 
cultural scientists  from  throughout  the  world 
use  the  specialized  Information  available  In 
the  library.  The  size  of  the  library  is  indi- 
cated by  its  staff  of  l.OCO  employees. 

The  site  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
has  been  purchased.  Prom  the  outset,  a  plan 
for  a  Farm  Library  has  been  included. 

Certainly  the  Midwest  site  would  be  more 
.accessible  to  scientists  In  the  colleges  of  all 
the  Slates  than  would  Washington.  Visitors 
from  foreign  lands,  intent  on  agricultural  re- 
search, would  find  themselves  in  the  heart  of 
.America's  greatest  food  production  area. 

We  hope  that  Hall  of  Fame  officials  will 
move  quickly  to  Impress  upon  the  Depart- 
ment and  Congress  the  logic  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  site  for  the  new  Library.  They  can 
make  a  very  strong  case. 
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JIMMIE  BOGGESS — 25TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY MARCH  OF  DIMES  BOY  FOR 
1963 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Arkansas  are  honored  that  5-year-old 
Jimmie  Boggess,  of  Coy,  Ark.,  was  named 
the  25th  Anniversary  March  of  Dimes 
Boy  for  1963.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
State  of  Arkansas  has  been  so  honored. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  met  young 
Jimmie.  in  Little  Rock  and  in  Washing- 
ton. He  is  a  typical  American  youth. 
He  is  a  bright,  intelligent,  and  promis- 
ing young  boy  of  whom  any  parent  would 
be  justly  proud.    He  is  a  fine  young  man. 

Through  the  efforts  over  the  past  years 
of  the  March  of  Dimes  program,  little 
Jimmie's  future  is  much  brighter  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been  had  he  been 


compelled  to  go  through  life,  with  a  con- 
genital handicap  that  he  had.  without 
the  treatment  and  care  that  the  March 
of  Dimes  program  has  made  possible  for 
him  to  receive. 

Only  this  week  Jimmie  visited  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
currently  on  a  nationwide  tour  to  cele- 
brate the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation. 

I  am  sure  all  Senators  join  with  me  in 
wishing  Jimmie  happiness  as  he  makes 
his  nationwide  tour.  I  am  sure  that  his 
visitations  to  the  many  cities  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  will 
stimulate  and  inspire  many  to  support 
this  great  humanitarian  program. 

We  also  wish  a  most  successful  year  to 
the  wonderful  organization  which  con- 
ducts this  program. 


PRIORITIES  FOR  SEA  LOANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week,  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  fine  article  by  Dickson 
Preston,  who  is  a  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer,  on  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. On  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  this  week  two  additional  articles  com- 
pleted a  series  which  Mr.  Preston  has 
been  writing,  analyzing  the  SBA.  He  is 
doing  a  very  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
job  of  showing  that  SBA  loans  have  been 
going  in  many  cases  to  concerns  which 
are  not  engaged  in  essential  work  ^d, 
in  many  cases,  also  to  finns  which  pro- 
vide very  little  employment.  I  realize 
that  administering  a  Government  agency 
is  difBcult.  John  E.  Home  is  one  of  the 
finest  administrators  we  have  in  Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  the  kind  of  criti- 
cism made  in  the  article  deserves  wide 
attention.  The  analysis  is  thoughtful, 
balanced,  and  responsible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chain.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Jan.  23, 
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PROXMniE  Wom,D  Set  Up  Prioritie-s  for  SBA 

Loans — He'd  Leave  DisBtrasAL  to  Agency 

(By  Dickson  Preston) 

In  1964,  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  had  a 
$55  million  revolving  fund  from  which  to 
make  loans. 

It  had  601  employees.  13  field  offices,  and 
an  operating  budget  of  $3,775,000. 

Today  SBA's  revolving  fund  has  grown  to 
nearly  $13  billion.  Its  operating  budget  this 
year — money  to  pay  office  copts  and  salaries — 
is  $26,458,000.  It  has  3.000  employees  and  60 
field  offices. 

This  phenomenal  growth  in  less  than  10 
years  Is  something  of  a  record  even  for 
Washington.  But  at  least  one  congressional 
critic  fears  the  agency  Is  just  beginning  to 
scratch  the  surface. 

Senator  William  Proxmme,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  pointed  out  in  a  Senate  Banking 
Committee  report  last  year  that  under  SBA's 
official  definition,  95  percent  of  all  firms  in 
the  United  States  can  be  classed  as  "small 
business." 

'If  this  program  expanded  to  cover  even 
3    percent   of   all    small    businesses    in    the 


United  Statee,  Instead  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, additional  billions  of  dollars  of  new 
appropriations  would  be  needed."  he  warned. 
PRioamis 

Senator  Proxmire  wants  Congress  to  set  up 
priorities  for  SBA  loans  Instead  of  "simply 
appropriating  more  and  more  funds  etich 
year"  and  leaving  the  dlsbvu-sal  of  them  up 
to  the  agency. 

But  most  Congressmen  seem  interested  In 
only  two  things  about  small  btislness — vot- 
ing SBA  all  the  money  It  wants  (and  some- 
times more  than  the  administration  asks); 
and  helping  their  constituents  get  SBA  loans. 

"Small  business  In  this  country  is  sacred, 
like  home  and  mother."  said  one  Capitol  Hill 
veteran.  "No  Congressman  Is  going  to  do 
anything   against   it." 

Such  an  attitude  undoubtedly  has  con- 
tributed to  SBA's  growth  and  to  the  optl- 
mlF.m  of  Its  staff  about  the  security  of  their 
bureaucratic  future.  By  1967,  they  estimate, 
they'll  triple  their  outstanding  loans  to  a 
total  of  $2.5  billion.  And  at  that  rate,  it 
won't  be  long  before  SBA  will  be  the  world's 
biggest  bank — and  one  of  Its  biggest  busi- 
nesses. 

TWO    REASONS 

Despite  all  this  volume,  SBA  loses  money. 
Officials  give  two  reasons: 

The  agency  performs  many  services  besides 
loanmaking  for  small  businesses.  These  in- 
clude management  counseling,  guidance  in 
getting  Government  contracts,  information 
on  foreign  trade  and  new  products,  plus 
scores   of    publications   and   pamphlets. 

Limits  set  by  Congress  on  Interest  rates 
make  It  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  SBA 
to  pay  Its  own  way.  Disaster  loans  must 
be  made  at  3  percent  and  loans  to  firms 
In  economically  depressed  areas  at  4  percent. 

SBA  pays  the  U.S.  Treasury  interest  on 
money  It  receives  for  Its  revolving  fund  at  a 
rate  equal  to  what  the  Treasury  must  pay 
to  borrow  It  on  the  open  market.  Currently 
this  Is  3'4  percent — which  means  that  a 
3-  to  4-percent  loan  Is  sure  to  be  a  losing 
propos-ltlon. 

SB.^  collects  5 '2  percent  on  most  loans 
other  than  those  for  disasters  or  depressed 
areas  That  Is  less  than  present-day  bank 
rates,  which  range  above  6  percent. 

The  agency's  rules  on  what  constitutes  a 
small  business  are  very  relaxed. 

Any  business  with  fewer  than  250  em- 
ployees Is  automatically  small,  any  with 
more  than  1.000  automatically  big.  Be- 
tween the  two  figures.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
judgment  by  the  agency  official  handling  the 
loan  application. 

RtlLES 

Equally  relaxed  are  Its  rules  on  what  an 
applicant  must  do  to  prove  lie  is  ui^able  to 
borrow  money  from  private  banks. 

Theoretically,  no  one  Is  eligible  for  an 
SBA  loan  unless  he  has  been  turned  down 
elsewhere  In  practice,  however,  SBA  re- 
quires the  applicant  to  try  at  only  one  bank 
In  communities  under  200.000  population 
and  at  two  banks  In  larger  cities. 

"We  think  that's  enough,"  explained  SBA 
Loan  Processing  Director  Logan  P.  Hend- 
ricks. "If  we  chased  him  down  the  street 
to  another  bank,  they'd  probably  just  say; 
'Why  won't  your  regular  banker  do  business 
with  you?'  " 

Senator  Proxmire  and  other  critics  have 
charged  the  turndowns  by  private  bankers 
often  are  matters  of  convenience  designed 
to  help  a  good  customer  get  SBA's  longest 
terms  and  lower  interest  rates  The  Wiscon- 
sin Senator  has  called  them  a  "standing 
joke  "  with  many  bankers. 

SBA  denies  this.  And  at  least  some  pri- 
vate bankers  agree  the  criticism  is  un- 
justified. 

"If  we  turn  down  a  loan  It's  because  we 
don't  think  It  is  a  sound  proposition,"  one 
banker  said.  "Why  should  we  turn  away 
business?  " 


I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan.  24, 
19631 

There  Are  Many  Cases  ik  Point — Evkk 
SBA  Officials  Balk  at  Times  on  Loan 
Requests 

( By  Dickson  Preston ) 

Sometimes  even  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration officials  themselves  balk  at  SBA's 
policy  of  doling  out  public  funds  to  finance 
such  things  as  ski  lifts,  golf  courses,  bowl- 
Ing  alleys,  and  doctors'  offices. 

Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  what  we'll 
C'.ll  Mortgage  Manor  Golf  Club,  an  18-hole 
cour.~e  In  a  Midwestern  State. 

The  case  is  a  real  one.  from  official  SBA 
files.  Actual  name  and  location  are  camou- 
flaged to  prevent  revealing. 

The  proprietors  of  Mortgage  Manor  came 
to  SB.\  last  year  after  trying  in  vain  to  seU 
enough  stock  and  bonds  locally  to  make  a 
guing  concern  of  their  community  project. 

They  presented  a  glowing  prospectus, 
complete  with  pictures  and  enthusiastic  let- 
ters from  prominent  citizens,  and  they  fore- 
cast a  bright  future  for  the  club  if  only 
SBA  would  put  up  enough  money  to  get 
it  out  of  hock. 

SENDS    REPORT 

The  SBA  regional  director,  after  study- 
ing their  sales  pitch,  sent  a  report  to  Wash- 
ington recommending  stronglv  ag^ainst  it.  He 
said: 

'Even  tliough  it  is  repeatedly  said  the  loan, 
if  granted,  will  give  the  community  a  shot 
in  the  arm,  X  do  not  believe  it  proper  with 
our  limited  funds  at  this  time  to  approve 
a  loan  for  the  creation  of  pleasure  for  a 
community. 

"Better  the  funds  be  used  for  creating 
jobs  for  people  who  are  tinemployed." 

The  regional  director  ttirned  out  to  be  a 
minority  of  one.  He  was  overruled  by  of- 
ficials here.  SBA  granted  the  backers  a 
$125,000  loan  for  10  years  at  4  percent  In- 
terest— even  though  the  area  Is  one  of  sub- 
stantial, long-term  unemployment  and  the 
club's  own  sponsors  admitted  their  project 
would  employ  only  19  people  at  most. 

Why  was  the  loan  granted? 

One  reason,  in  this  case,  may  be  that 
Mortgage  Manor  is  in  the  district  of  a 
Congressman  who  sits  on  the  HoTxse  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  dealing  with  SBA 
funds. 

He  is  a  Republican  well  known  for  his 
speeches  about  "economy  In  Government." 
But  he  let  SBA  know  of  his  "interest"  In 
the  prosi>ect  of  a  federally  financed  golf 
course  for  his  constituents. 

ROLL    IN    DAU-Y 

Such  so-called  expressions  of  interest  roll 
Into  SBA  headquarters  dally  from  Capitol 
Hill.  They  vary  from  simple  Inquiries  to 
strong  argtunents  in  favor  of  particular 
loans.  And  although  SBA  denies  they  con- 
stitute undue  influence,  nobody  denies  they 
have  an  effect. 

"We  give  consideration  to  congressional 
interest,  of  course,"  says  SBA  Loan  Process- 
ing Director  Logan  B  Hendricks.  "But  we 
call  the  loans  as  we  see  them.  We  really 
have  no  complaint  about  undue  congres- 
sional pressure." 

Another  contributing  factor  is  that  SBA 
usually  seems  to  have  more  money  than  it 
knows  what  to  do  with. 

'I  don't  know  of  a  single  case  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  agency,"  says  SBA  Administrator 
John  E.  Home,  "in  which  the  uae  of  funds 
for  a  recreational  facility  has  resulted  in  a 
lack  of  funds  for  retailers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

"If  I  had  to  make  a  choice  between  a  golf 
course  and  a  manufacturer,  I'd  go  for  the 
manufacturer.  But  we've  always  had 
enough  money  for  both." 

(SBA.  it  should  be  noted,  got  an  Increase 
of  $300  million  from  Congress  last  year.  It 
now  has  a  revolving  fund  of  $1.26  billion 
from  which  to  make  loans.) 
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Whatever  the  reason,  It  1b  dlfficTilt  to  see 
bow  granting  of  Mortgage  Manor's  ball-out 
operation  can  be  attributed  to  the  "hard- 
headed  bankers'  approach"  on  which  SBA's 
directors  pride  themselves. 

DKXPLT    IN    RED 

Sponsors  of  the  golf  course  admitted  they 
were  deeply  In  the  red.  They  proposed.  In 
tact,  to  use  almost  the  entire  •125,000  to 
pay  off  debts.  No  profits  are  in  sight  until 
1964  at  the  earliest.  And  despite  the  "com- 
munity project"  tag,  only  about  500  of  the 
country's  76,000  Inhabitants  had  Invested  In 
the  public  sale  of  stock. 

SBA  field  Investigators  noted  there  would 
be  an  "unfavorable  relation  of  the  debt  to 
net  worth"  if  the  loan  were  granted.  A  local 
banker,  although  he  wrote  SBA  be  was  "very 
enthusiastic,"  was  only  enthusiastic  enough 
to  put  up  15  percent  of  the  $125,000  In  bank 
funds — even  at  6  percent. 

Tet  the  loan  went  through — one  more 
among  more  than  50,000  In  which  SBA  in- 
vested t2  billion  of  public  fluids  in  its  10 
years  of  life. 

Whether  It  la  a  typical  loan  is  a  matter 
of  question  (although  the  case  was  choeen 
at  random  from  recent  files).  But  the  fact 
remains  that  SBA  makes  such  loans  by  the 
hundreds — and  almost  nobody,  except  the 
agency  and  the  beneficiaries,  even  bothers 
to  take  a  look. 


GOVERNMENT  WASTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  January  20  issue  of  the  Eugene  Reg- 
ister Guard,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Mr.  William 
Abrogsist,  of  the  Associated  Press,  pub- 
lished an  article  analyzing  Government 
waste.  It  was  an  unusual  analysis  be- 
cause it  did  not  take  the  usual  course  of 
condemning  all  Government  activity. 
In  a  careful  and  discriminating  way,  Mr. 
Abrogast  points  to  certain  areas  in  which 
waste  is  undeniable.  He  writes  that  it 
adds  up  to  at  least  $1  billion  annually. 

The  article  is  an  unusually  thoughtful 
one,  based  upon  GAO  documentation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

govkrnmznt  waste  estimates  reach  to  $1 
Billion  Annuallt 
(Editor's  Note. — A  statistician  estimates 
that  the  Government  is  wasting  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  annually.  The  big  ques- 
tion Is,  Is  it?  Well,  It  does  seem  strange  to 
spend  $4,000  repairing  cars  replaceable  for 
$1,800  and  for  the  Air  Force  to  spend  mil- 
lions for  items  it  already  had.) 

(By  William  Abrogast) 

Washington,  D.C. — In  a  $90  billion  a  year 
business  with  2,500,000  employees  you  can 
expect  some  waste  and  Inefficiency. 

And  In  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
that  kind  of  a  business,  it  apparently  exists 
In  abundance. 

Just  how  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
Is  unwisely  spent  or  downright  wasted  every 
year  can't  be  pinned  down  acctu-ately,  but 
official  audits  and  examinations  indicate  that 
It  runs  into   the  hundreds  of  millions. 

A  House  Appropriations  Committee  statis- 
tician figures  It  at  "probably  well  over  a 
billion"  but  adds  that  "there's  no  way  in 
the  world  to  nail  it  down  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  such  a  big  operation  and  the 
audits  are  selective  and  only  scratch  the 
surface." 

Jiist  what  constitutes  waste  of  money  is 
a  subject  of  sharp  disagreement. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  claim  the  en- 
tire foreign-aid  program,  on  which  billions 


are  spent  annually,  is  money  wtisted.  This 
year.  144  House  Members  voted  against  giv- 
ing the  aid  program  any  money  at  all. 

A  large  number  of  city  Congressmen  be- 
lieve it's  a  waste  of  money  to  spend  over 
$300  million  a  year  to  store  surplus  farm 
products  as  part  of  the  Federal  farm  pro- 
gram. Rural  members  oounter  that  it's 
wasteful  to  finance  big;  urban  housing  and 
redevelopment  programs. 

Tou  can  get  a  hot  argument  over  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  spend  more 
than  $100  million  in  recent  years  for  new 
swank  offices  for  its  Members  and  for  a  face- 
lifting for  the  Capitol. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Representative  Clarknce  Can- 
non, Democrat,  of  Missouri,  has  argued  for 
years  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  bulid  big 
aircraft  carriers. 

That  there  deflnlteiy  is  some  waste  in  Gov- 
ernment has  been  pointed  out  in  black  and 
white  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  annually  makes  hundreds  of  reports 
to  Congress  and  agency  heads.  The  GAO  Is 
an  independent  auditing  agency  created  by 
and  responsible  to  Congress.  Its  job  is  to 
keep  a  wary  eye  on  spending 

Last  year  the  GAO  claimed  credit  fur  the 
return  to  the  Treasury  of  almost  $38  million 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted. 
This  figure,  added  to  economies  effected  as  a 
result  of  GAO  prodding,  may  run  as  high 
as  $100  million. 

GAO  auditors  dart  Into  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment offices  and  the  offices  of  contractors. 
They  appear  to  have  a  knack  for  «.nowlng 
where  the  financial  bodies  are  hidden. 

The  auditing  office's  head.  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, says  his  men  can't  do  as  much  probing 
as  they'd  like  to  because  there  are  Just  too 
many  activities  and  contracts  Involved. 

Examples  of  findings  in  recent  GAO  re- 
ports Include  these : 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Air  Force  sup- 
ply items  were  needlessly  purchased  because 
the  Air  Force  didn't  know  the  Items  already 
were  available  In  the  Air  Force  supply  sys- 
tem. 

Purchases  by  one  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  items  in  long  supply  in  the  stocks 
of  other  services.  The  GAO  said  such  pur- 
chases amounted  to  $81  million  In  2  years. 
Clothing  and  other  textile  Items  costing 
about  $10  million  bought  by  the  military 
services  at  a  time  when  there  were  sufficient 
supplies  of  acceptable  Items  on  hand  to  meet 
demands  from  4  to  10  years. 

A  New  York  contractor  bad  the  Interest- 
free  use  for  3  years  of  $2.6  million  in  defense 
funds  received  provisionally  under  a  Navy 
contract.  During  11  months  of  the  3  year.s, 
the  company  invested  $2  million  In  U.S. 
Treasury  bonds  on  which  It  received  $47,000 
in  interest  payments.  The  Government's 
estimated  interest  payments  on  $2  6  million 
of  borrowed  money  during  the  3  years  was 
$242,000. 

At  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  near  Washing- 
ton, a  1959  station  wagon  which  could  have 
been  replaced  for  $1,800  was  repaired  at  a 
cost  of  about  $4,000  in  a  little  more  than  1 
year.  At  another  base.  In  California.  $4,023 
was  spent  on  repairs  on  a  1956  station 
wagon  that  cost  $1,545  new. 

As  much  as  $65  million  In  excess  and  sur- 
plus Defense  Department  property  should 
have  been  utilized  in  1  year  because  the 
services  were  "buying  and  selling  the  same 
items." 

In  1  year,  the  Defense  Department  spent 
$13  million  to  carry  passengers  and  baggage 
on  commercial  planes  while  military  planes 
making  the  same  runs  had  empty  space. 

A  review  of  85  post  office  facilities  leased 
or  to  be  leased  for  20-30  3^ar  periods  from 
private  builders  showed  that  the  total  lease 
costs  to  the  Government  "substantially  ex- 
ceeded" estimated  construction  costs,  in- 
cluding land,  but  the  Government  gets  no 
equity  in  the  property. 


In  a  national  forest  area,  two  claimants 
obtained  mining  rights  on  285  acres  of  forest 
land  for  about  $172,  did  no  mining  work,  and 
sold  timber  off  the  land  for  $138,000. 

The  GAO  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  financial 
operations  of  Congress,  although  It  has.  at 
the  request  of  Congress,  made  some  audits 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  classic  ex.imple  of  Capitol  Hill  "goofing" 
was  provided  recently  when  It  was  discovered 
that  four  fancy  motor-driven  cars  purchased 
for  use  In  a  Capitol  subway  couldn't  be  used 
without  replacing  the  wheels  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $20,000. 


WHY  JOHNNY  CAN'T  GET  A  JOB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Lester  Velie,  a  staff  wTiter  of 
the  Reader's  Digest,  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "Why  Johnny  Can't  Get  a  Job." 
He  emphasized  that  one  of  the  real  dif- 
ficulties is  that  in  many  cases  our  society 
does  not  provide  the  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  which  we  urgently  need. 
In  the  analysis  by  Mr.  Velie  he  pointed 
out  that  in  New  York  City  the  need  for 
people  in  jobs  that  seem  simple — jobs 
sucli  as  cooks,  butchers,  and  so  forth— 
is  at  present  very  great  The  salaries 
and  wages  paid  to  people  filling  such  jobs 
are  very  high  because  people  with  re- 
quired training  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  the  course  of  the  article  Mr,  Velie 
points  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  an  example 
of  how  a  community  can  do  a  fine  job 
for  the  Nation  and  for  itself  in  providing 
the  kind  of  vocaticmal  training  that  is 
necessary. 

I  should  like  to  read  briefly  from  that 
article.    Mr.  Velie  states: 

In  Milwaukee,  under  a  State  law  passed  a 
half-century  ago,  vocational  education  hu 
been  raised  to  first-class  citizenship  by  be- 
ing taken  out  of  the  hands  of  regular  school 
administrators  and  given  to  independent 
vocational-education  boards  with  tax  powers 
to  raise  their  own  funds.  Milwaukee's  in- 
dependent board  consists  of  two  industrial- 
ists and  two  labor  leaders.  The  city's  school 
superintendent  sits  in  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber, and  has  a  vote.  The  results  can  be  seen 
in  Milwaukee's  Central  Vocational  School — 
the  biggest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  and  a  worldwide  showpiece  as  well. 
Last  year,  some  180  teams  of  observers,  70 
from  abroad,  came  to  study  the  school. 

In  contrast  with  Philadelphia,  say,  which 
.•spends  but  ■?280,000  of  vocational  training 
yearly.  Milwaukee — with  one-third  the 
population  of  Philadelphia — spends  17  times 
as  much:  $4,800,000.  With  this  kind  of  fi- 
nancial support.  Milwaukee's  Central  Voca- 
tional School  gave  job  training  last  year  to 
18,000  high  school  students,  apprentices  and 
adults.  A  close  working  arrangement  with 
industry  keeps  the  school  abreast  of  the  city's 
job   needs  and  of  changes   In  technology. 

Thanks  to  the  skilled  workers  supplied  by 
its  vocational  system.  Milwaukee  has  become 
the  "Machine  Shop  of  America."  And  there 
Is  an  additional  dividend:  when  a  nun- 
academlc-mlnded  student  gets  job  training 
that  he  can  relate  to  his  earning  needs  later, 
he  remains  in  school.  In  contrast  with  the 
country's  high  school  dropxout  rate  of  40  p)er- 
cent,  Milwaukee's  dropout  rate  Is  only  5.5 
percent,  the  lowest  of  any  big  city. 

Later  I  intend  to  submit  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  school  dropout  age  to  be 
raised  to  17  years.  Of  course,  a  Senate 
resolution  would  not  have  the  power — 
and  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
have  such  power — to  impose  such  a  con- 
dition. 
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I  think  that  the  kind  of  example  which 
is  given  by  our  great  city  in  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee,  of  emphsisizing  relevant  vo- 
cational training  is  an  example  we  can 
use  to  constructively  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  without  relying  on  enor- 
mous deficits  which  are  a  necessary 
consequence  of  drastic  tax  cutting  at  a 
time  when  we  already  have  big  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Case 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wht   Johnnt   Can't   Get  a    Job 
(By  Ijester  Velie) 

One  out  of  every  five  boys  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  19  who  looks  for  work  fails 
to  find  it.  Yet  thousands  of  highly  paid 
Jobs  are  going  begging. 

There  Is  an  answer  to  the  problem. 

As  a  world  capital,  New  York  City  needs 
an  army  of  butchers  and  bakers  and  cheese- 
blintze  makers  to  keep  its  hotels,  restaurants 
and  ocean  liners  going.  And  so,  when  the 
agitated  ship-line  man  broached  the  case  of 
the  vanishing  garde-manger,  I  reached  for  my 
notebook. 

"He's  the  cook  who  prepares  hors  d'oeu\Tes 
and  buffet  tables.  We  pay  him  $10,000  a 
year — plus  all  he  can  eat.  But  try  and  hire 
one.  And  try  and  hire  a  $7,500-a-year  sau- 
cier, or  any  other  skilled  kitchen  or  dining- 
room  help." 

Curious  as  to  what  other  high-priced  Jobs 
might  be  going  begging  in  New  York  City, 
I  checked  further.  A  meat  wholesaler  pro- 
duced a  payroll  swollen  with  overtime  due 
to  labor  scarcity.  One  of  his  butchers  was 
earning  $11,000  a  year,  others  $10,000.  One 
21-year-old  youth.  Just  3  years  out  of  high 
school,  was  already  earning  $8,400  yearly. 

Nor  is  the  dearth  of  skilled  men  limited  to 
the  food  trades.  Furniture  manufacturers, 
short  of  cabinetmakers,  are  importing  them 
from  Evu-ope.  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  executives  report  that  jobs  go  un- 
filled in  61  skilled  trades — from  glassblowera 
to  printers,  from  cheesemakers  and  boiler- 
makers  to  TV  repairmen. 

In  Chicago,  an  auto-mechanics  union  offi- 
cial said  to  me,  "An  autobody  man  can  earn 
up  to  $10,000  a  year — but  my  local  can't  sup- 
ply the  need."  Detroit  badly  needs  tailors 
and  machinists.  Philadelphia  needs  sheet- 
metal  workers,  electricians  and  sewing-ma- 
chine operators.  Many  cities  lack  shoe  re- 
pairmen, sales  clerks,  typists,  turret  lathe 
operators — not  to  mention  such  specialists 
as  dietitians,  pharmacists,  medical-labora- 
tory technicians. 

Here  is  a  curious  national  problem.  So 
acute  are  shortages  of  skilled  workers  today 
that  businesses  are  threatened.  (For  lack  of 
that  garde-manger  and  other  kitchen  me- 
chanics, U.S.  ocean-passenger  business  may 
well  be  lost  to  foreign  lines.)  At  the  same 
time,  unemployment — particularly  among 
the  young — keeps  rising  implacably. 

Why?  Consider  some  of  the  new  forces 
at  work. 

Last  year,  approximately  a  million  teen- 
agers ended  their  schooling  and  looked  for 
work.  Not  long  ago,  these  youths  could  be 
absorbed  in  industry  or  on  the  farm.  But 
galloping  automation  has  wiped  out  2  mil- 
lion blue-coUar  jobs  in  the  last  5  years.  (In 
farming  alone,  800,000  jobs  have  vanished 
since  1957.)  True,  automation  has  created 
3.500,000  new  jobs  in  service  industries — In 
stores,  garages,  banks,  real-estate  oflQces.  But 
these  jobs  require  training.  And  so  many 
of  our  young  people  lack  the  needed  train- 
ing that  1  boy  out  of  every  5  between  16  and 


19  falls  to  land  a  job.  Automation,  then, 
like  a  huge  searchlight,  makes  painfully  visi- 
ble a  giant  fiaw  in  our  educational  system: 
our  schools  are  flunking  the  job  of  prepar- 
ing o\ii  young  for  the  workaday  world. 

The  reporter  who  looks  for  the  reason 
promptly  bumps  Into  an  Allce-ln-Wonder- 
land  situation. 

Only  15  of  every  100  children  who  start 
school  go  on  to  win  a  college  diploma.  Yet 
virtually  all  teaching  alms  at  the  academic 
needs  of  this  minority.  The  job  needs  of 
the  majority  who  will  drop  out  or  won't  go 
beyond  high  school  are  largely  neglected. 
Only  4  percent  of  all  public-school  funds  are 
spent  on  vocational  training — less  than  1 
percent  in  some  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  So  gloomy  are  the 
findings  of  the  President's  Panel  of  Consul- 
tants on  Vocational  Education  that  its  staff 
director.  Dr.  Chester  Swanson,  describes  the 
need  for  reform  as  "the  biggest  problem  fac- 
ing American  education  today." 

Look  at  the  way  New  York  City  meets  its 
urgent  need  for  butchers  and  bakers.  "You 
must  go  see  our  Food  Trades  High  School  to 
believe  it,"  a  meat  wholesaler  urged. 

I  found  this  institution  housed  In  a  90- 
year-old  abandoned  elementary  school  in 
mid-Manhattan.  Inside,  some  100  pupils 
were  learning  to  bake  bread  and  pastry,  to 
slice  up  a  side  of  beef  and  to  cook  a  short- 
order  meal.  A  bakery  instructor  described 
teaching  conditions:  "We  have  some  40  boys 
to  a  baking  class,  but  only  four  knives  for 
shaping  dough." 

Were  the  knives  expensive? 

"No,  they  cost  only  $5  apiece,  but  there 
isn't  any  money  in  the  appropriation,"  the 
teacher  said. 

There  were  other  problems  in  the  ancient 
school.  The  ovens,  long  obsolete,  had  no 
precise  temperature  control.  Students  had 
to  bake  bread  without  the  steam  needed  to 
keep  it  moist,  since  the  school  lacked  steam 
boilers.  So  the  future  bakers  would  not 
know  how  to  bake  under  industry  conditions 
until  they  went  into  the  trade.  For  lack  of 
space,  ovens  were  crowded  in  corners  and 
against  walls,  where  it  was  both  inconven- 
ient and  dangerous  to  use  them.  The  cafe- 
teria, where  the  boys  learned  food  handling, 
had  no  steam  tables.  Since  there  was  no 
space  for  academic  classes,  students  trekked 
daily  to  another  building  some  2  miles  away. 

Naturally,  the  school  had  trouble  attract- 
ing bright  students — and  about  40  percent 
of  those  who  entered  dropped  out  before 
graduation.  Only  72  apprentice  bakers, 
butchers  and  cooks  were  graduated  last  June. 

The  Food  Trades  School  Is  not  an  excep- 
tional case.  Most  of  New  York  City's  voca- 
tional schools  are  so  dilapidated  that  It 
would  take,  I  was  told.  10  or  15  years  of 
construction  to  replace  them.  Other  big 
cities  provide  similar  examples  of  vocational 
education's  low  estate.  Of  Chicago's  eight 
vocational  schools,  only  one  was  built  for 
the  purpose.  The  others  are  converted  old 
elementary  schools.  The  city's  Commercial 
High  School  Is  jammed  into  a  96-year-old 
structure.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  lone, 
1890- vintage  vocational  school  Is  located  In 
the  town's  worst  slum,  and  so  repels  students 
that  enrollment  has  dropped  60  percent  In 
recent  years. 

Vocational  education  also  has  trouble  at- 
tracting qualified  teachers.  For  years,  local 
teachers'  associations  refused  to  accept  vo- 
cational instructors  as  members.  Teaching 
a  boy  to  repair  a  car  or  to  work  with  sheet 
metal  did  not  fit  the  academic  concept  of  the 
calling. 

And  there  Is  the  pay.  An  educator  who 
has  headed  three  school  systems  points  out, 
"If  you  want  to  hire  a  bricklaying  teacher, 
you  have  to  compete  with  a  contractor." 
This  educator  has  never  been  able  to  hire 
a  bricklaying  teacher. 

Chicago  could  use  several  hundred  more 
vocational  instructors.    A  full-time  recruiter 


scours  industry  for  them — but  he  might  as 
well  be  recruiting  for  Casey  Stengel's  Mete. 

Attracting  capable  and  motivated  students 
is  Just  as  difficult.  Status-minded  parents 
steer  many  students  elsewhere.  Too  often 
the  vocational  school  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  educational  purgatory  where  school  sys- 
tem failures  and  problem  chUdren  are  sent 
to  do  penance. 

Even  when  vocational  high  school  princi- 
pals win  the  right  to  screen  applicants  for 
admission,  the  choice  among  candidates  is 
so  narrow  that  performance  Is  frequently 
unimpressive.  At  New  York's  new  Aviation 
High  School,  for  example,  44  percent  of  the 
students  leave  before  graduation,  and  of  the 
remainder  so  few  master  the  aviation  me- 
chanic's trade  that  only  1  of  every  7  is 
recoirunended  for  the  Federal  Civil  Areo- 
nautlcs  Board  licensing  examination. 

It  is  time  to  ask  o\u-selves:  What  is  public 
education  for?  Dr.  James  Conant,  the  educa- 
tor-statesman, urges  this  answer:  The  edu- 
cational experience  of  youth  must  be  tailored 
to  fit  his  need  for  his  life's  work.  "There 
should  be  a  smooth  transition  from  full-time 
schooling  to  a  full-time  job,  whether  that 
transition  be  after  grade  10,  or  after  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  or  coUege,"  says  Dr. 
Conant. 

Significantly,  those  relatively  few  com- 
munities which  have  faced  up  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  majority  who  will  not  go 
beyond  high  school  have  followed  the  line  of 
Dr.  Conanfs  answer.  In  Milwaukee,  under 
a  State  law  passed  a  half  century  ago,  voca- 
tional education  has  been  raised  to  first- 
class  citizenship  by  being  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  regular  school  administrators  and 
given  to  Independent  vocational  education 
boards  with  tax  powers  to  raise  their  own 
funds.  Milwaukee's  independent  board 
consists  of  two  industrialists  and  two  labor 
leaders.  The  city's  school  superintendent  sits 
in  as  an  ex  officio  member,  and  has  a  vote. 
The  results  can  be  seen  in  Milwaukee's  cen- 
tral vocational  school — the  biggest  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  a  world 
showpiece  as  well.  Last  year,  some  180  teams 
of  observers,  70  from  abroad,  came  to  study 
at  the  school. 

In  contrast  with  Philadelphia,  say,  which 
spends  but  $280,000  on  vocational  training 
yearly,  Milwaukee — with  one-third  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia — spends  17  times  us 
much:  $4,800,000.  With  this  kind  of  finan- 
cial support,  MUwaukee's  Central  Vocatlon.il 
School  gave  job  training  last  year  to  18,000 
high  school  students,  apprentices,  and  adults. 
A  close  working  arrangement  with  Industry 
keeps  the  school  abreast  of  the  city's  job 
needs  and  changes  in  technology. 

Thanks  to  the  skilled  workers  supplied  by 
its  vocational  system.  Milwaukee  has  become 
the  "machine  shop  of  America."  And  there 
Is  an  additional  dividend:  when  a  non-aca- 
demic-mlnded  student  gets  job  training  that 
he  can  relate  to  his  earning  needs  later,  he 
remains  In  school.  In  contrast  with  the 
country's  high  school  dropout  rate  of  40  per- 
cent, Milwaukee's  dropout  rate  is  only  5.5 
percent,  the  lowest  of  any  big  city. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  another  bellwether  town 
in  vocational  education,  goes  a  step  further 
than  Milwaukee.  It  ties  schoolwork  to  on- 
the-job  training  in  industry. 

To  begin  with,  Allentown 's  school  adminis- 
trators find  out  if  a  high  school  student  in- 
tends to  go  on  to  college.  If  not,  a  guidance 
counselor  discusses  a  vocation  with  the  boy 
and  his  parents.  On  choosing  1  of  13  trades 
that  range  from  cablnetmaking  and  auto 
engine  work  to  TV  repyalr  and  plumbing,  the 
boy  submits  to  aptitude  tests.  If  the  results 
are  encouraging,  he  takes  2  years  of  shop- 
work  in  his  trade  plus  regular  academic  work. 
In  his  senior  year,  high  school  counselors — 
cooi>eratlng  closely  with  industry — ^place  the 
boy  in  a  part-time  job  In  a  garage  or  factory 
or  with  a  building  contractor.  He  then  di- 
vides his  time  between  class  and  job:  3 
weeks  In  one,  3  in  the  other. 
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Allentown'B  work-study  program  solves  key 
▼ocational  education  problems.  The  student 
leama  to  work  wttb  modern  tools  and  equip- 
ment tliat  bis  school  might  not  be  able  to 
afford.  He  learns  how  to  get  along  with 
adults.  He  works  for  pay  with  a  skilled 
supervisor.  Most  Impcntant,  he  has  some- 
thing to  work  for:  The  Job  that  wUl  await 
him  on  graduation. 

Allentown'B  work -study  concept  Is  gaining 
acceptance  elsewhere,  partlcxilarly  in  the 
Bauth.  But  It  will  need  help  from  educators, 
Industry,  and  unions  to  take  hold.  For  one 
thing,  many  school  administrators  frown  on 
programs  that  take  students  outside  the 
school.  For  another,  most  big  corporate  em- 
ployers arbitrarily  bar  Jobs  to  those  under  21. 
In  Allen  town,  school  officials  have  had  to 
place  their  work-study  students  mostly  with 
small  manufacturers,  with  garages,  and  with 
nonunion  building  contractors.  (Most  bulld- 
Ing-trade  unions  feel  that  work-study  pro- 
grams undermine  their  control  and  restric- 
tion of  apprentice  training.) 

If  our  communities  are  to  meet  the  Job- 
training  challenge,  an  overhaul  of  Federal 
Government  practice  is  needed,  too.  The 
Federal  Government  is  providing  (in  fiscal 
1063)  956.650,000  In  allotments  to  States  for 
use  in  public  school  vocational  education. 
As  a  rule,  the  States  more  or  less  match  the 
federal  contribution.  Since  the  Federal  law 
,  Is  45  years  old,  the  way  the  aid  la  apportioned 
Is  geared  to  the  needs  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
day. 

Under  the  law.  Federal  money  is  doled  out 
In  seven  categories  in  specified  proportions. 
For  example,  more  money  la  spent  to  teach 
girls  to  cook  and  sew  than  to  teach  boys  how 
to  work  In  industry.  Also,  about  one-third 
of  all  available  vocational  education  funds 
(Federal,  State,  and  local)  goes  to  training 
farmers,  although  farmers  now  constitute 
but  6  percent  ot  the  labor  force.  Meanwhile, 
leas  than  5  percent  goes  to  training  young 
people  for  saleework — where  many  Job  op- 
portunities exist. 

Significantly,  those  communities  that  lead 
the  way  In  vocational  education  disregard 
the  Federal  pattern  and  rely  on  their  own 
resources.  The  most  Important  task  the 
President's  Panel  on  Vocational  Education 
could  achieve  would  be  to  convince  Congress 
to  cut  the  restrictive  strings  on  its  vocational 
aid  to  States  and  let  all  communities  spend 
the  money  as  Job  needs  dictate. 

The  Presidential  Panel  could  also  urge 
Ck>ngre88  to  broaden  Federal  assistance  to 
the  new  area  vocational-technical  school 
which  cuts  across  school-district  boundaries 
and  so  permits  funds  to  go  further.  Na- 
tional defense  education  funds  for  such 
schools  have  already  spurred  Georgia,  for 
example,  to  build  6  new  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  and  to  schedule  another  20 
for  early  construction.  Connecticut  has 
built  14  new  area  vocational-technical 
schools,  and  other  States  are  making  similar 
plans. 

The  lopsided  pictiu-e  of  Jobs  begging  for 
men  while  men  beg  for  Jobs  suggests  that 
something  must  t»e  done  to  bring  the  two 
together.  That  something  must  be  a  new 
kind  of  Bchcxjllng  for  today's  needs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DEFAjrricEMT  or  Healtb, 

EnCCAXlON,  AMD  WeL-TARE, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  23,  1963. 
Hon.  William  Proxmiri:, 
U.S.  Sejuite.  i 

Washington.  D.C.  | 

Dkab  Sknatok  Pboxmirx:  Mr.  Lester  Velle's 
January  Reader's  Digest  article  on  the  needs 
in  vocational  education  is  a  fair  and  accurate 
report  on  the  sltiiatlon  mentioned  in  your 
recent  letter. 

Staff  of  our  Vocational  Education  Division 
provided  assistance  and  information  in  prep- 
aration of  the  material. 

In  recommending  legislation  to  modernize 
and  expand  the  Federal  Vocational  Educa- 
tion program,  the  administration  is  giving 
careful  attention  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  advisory  panel  on  vocational  education. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  tills  Im- 
portant program. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


January  25 


the  welfare  of  the  people.  That  was  a 
bad  type  of  philosophy  to  foUow  Nn» 
we  have  the  advice  that  the  more  anii 
the  more  we  spend,  and  the  less  and 
the  less  we  tax.  and  the  more  and  th^ 
more  extravagant  we  are,  and  the  ]«« 
and  the  less  thrift— the  better  oflf  we  ^ 
be.    I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  policy 

It  is  now  essential,  more  so  than  in  anv 
previous  period  in  our  history,  that  Con 
gress  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
orbit  and  back  down  to  earth  The 
budget  that  has  been  proposed  is  a  chal 
lenge  to  the  prudence  and  frugality  not 
only  of  the  Congress  but  also  of  everyonp 
who  believes  that  citizenship  entail^ 
responsibility.  ^ 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  who  is  a  real 
expert  in  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  Government  in  this 
field,  to  find  out  if  this  article  is  accu- 
rate. He  said  that  it  was.  that  it  was 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
part-nent  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  authorities.  He  said  it  was  a 
fine  article  and  that  we  could  rely  upon 

1  w« 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Cohen  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


NEED  FOR  A  NEW  GROUP  OF 
ECONOMIC  ADVT3ERS 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  is  in  need  of  a  new  group  of 
economic  advisers.  He  i£  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  men  advising  the 
adoption  of  a  program  that  might  lead 
to  disaster. 

The  deception  is  that  the  more  we 
spend  and  the  less  we  tax,  regardless  of 
the  deficit  operations,  the  better  oflf  the 
United  States  will  be. 

These  advisers  advocate  that  every 
citizen  should  spend  not  reasonably  nor 
liberally  but  extravagantly,  and  thus 
keep  the  economy  moving.  Neither  in 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  in  the  private  life  of  the  aver- 
age family  do  these  advisers  ever  men- 
tion that  tiirift  is  an  indispensable 
virtue  to  success  in  life. 

Never  have  these  advisers  said  that  our 
Government  might  be  better  oflf  fiscally 
by  cutting  down  expenses  and  thus  being 
able  to  cut  down  taxes.  On  the  contrary, 
they  advise  us  to  increase  expenses  and 
decrease  taxes.  A  course  that  is  a  fraud 
and  a  deception  of  unpardonable  fla- 
grancy. 

Never  have  they  made  the  statement 
that  savings  can  be  achieved  by  thrift 
without  increased  income.  Regardless  of 
how  rich  we  may  be  if  we  are  unduly 
extravagant  we  can  only  fall  into  a  most 
painful  pit.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
limited  richness  but  with  care  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  individual's  and  the 
family's  and  the  Government's  money, 
positions  of  stability  and  strength  can  be 
reached. 

The  philosophy  of  these  advisers  who 
surround  the  President  is  that  the  citi- 
zen should  spend  everything  he  earns  in 
the  justified  conviction  that  regardless 
of  what  he  does  to  sustain  himself  the 
Government  will  provide  for  him  from 
cradle  to  giave. 

Thus  we  have  before  us  tliis  fantastic 
and  unbelievable  proposition  that  the 
more  we  spend  and  the  less  we  tax  the 
better  off  we  will  be. 

About  two  and  a  half  decades  ago  the 
principle  was  spend  and  spend,  and  tax 
and  tax,  to  insure  the  improvement  of 


JOHN    PETER   ZENGER  AWARD   TO 

JOHN     H.     COLBURN.  MANAGING 

EDITOR.   RICHMOND,  VA.,  TIMES- 
DISPATCH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
considering  the  way  In  which  news  1^ 
being  managed  today,  not  merely  from 
the  Pentagon  but  also  from  other 
reaches  of  the  New  Frontier,  it  is  very 
refreshing  to  learn  of  a  newspaperman 
who  will  speak  out  against  this  in  very 
clear  and  understandable  words. 

Recently,  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award  was 
made.  It  was  given  this  year  to  John 
H.  Cclbum,  managing  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Times -Dispatch. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  is  one  of  the 
most  lucid  arguments  I  have  ever  read 
against  the  practice  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  about  and  to  understand  the  di- 
lemma in  which  newspapermen  and 
themselves  today,  with  the  control  of 
news  that  has  been  exercised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Frontier,  the  address 
by  Mr.  Colbum  at  the  award  ceremony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcchd 
as  follows: 

Address    bt    John    H.    Colburh.    Managtik; 
Editoh,    Richmond,    Va..    Times -Dispatch, 
TO  Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Uni- 
VKRsiTY    of    Arizona.    John    Pete*    Zenger 
Award  Ceremony,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Today,  as  never  before,  the  American  peo- 
ple's guaranteed  right   to   full  and   accurate 
Information  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
Is  In  serious  Jeopardy. 

The  peril  is  more  serious  because  mcst 
people  are  Ignorant  of  their  stake  in  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  government  by  a  respon- 
elble,  informed  press.  The  Ignorance  of  the 
public  largely  is  the  result  of  a  press  that 
too  often  has  been  complacent  about  its 
responsibility  to  zealously  seek  out  the  truth. 
The  press  today  could  do  much  more  to  in- 
form the  pub'.ic  about  the  open  and  the  In- 
sidious cfTorts  to  keep  the  truth  from  the 
people. 

The  Arizona  Newspapers  Association  and 
the  Unlverrlty  of  Arizona  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  their  foresight  in  focurlng  at- 
tention on  this  problem  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  John  Peter  Zenger  award.  It 
Is  a  privilege  to  Join  the  distinguished  men 
who  have  b?en  honored  previously,  and  in 
accepting  the  1982  award  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  editors  and  reporters  who  have 
been  .-^o  helpful  to  me  in  this  field  during 
the  past  12  years. 


My  correspondence  and  my  conversations 
^th  the  late  Harold  Cross  I  will  long  cherish, 
t>ecause  It  was  he  who  put  the  problem  in 
the  sharpest  possible  perspective — as  a  prob- 
lem that  was  rooted  In  constitutional  prin- 
ciples for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and 
not  one  that  was  a  mere  occupational  hazard 
of  Journallfm. 

The  recipient  of  the  1961  award,  Clark 
R.  MoUenhoff,  is  a  shining  example  of  what 
persistence  can  do  to  open  channels  of  In- 
formation. His  book,  "Washington  Coverup" 
should  be  must  reading  for  every  newspa- 
perman and  Journalism  student.  I  carried  It 
In  a  series  of  articles  In  the  Richmond  Tlmes- 
Dlspatch  because  I  felt  that  the  people 
should  know  more  about  what  they  have 
not  been  getting  from  Wa.shlngton. 

Today,  as  the  result  of  the  furor  over  news 
manipulation  during  the  Cuban  crisis  last 
October,  thoughtful  people  are  more  con- 
cerned about  truth  in  news.  Their  right  to 
truthful  news  is  In  Jeopardy  because  the 
news  manipulators  have  grown  more  confl- 
dent  as  the  result  of  their  recent  successes. 

Let  us  make  sure,  in  discussing  the  peo- 
ple's and  the  press'  right  to  truthful  infor- 
mation, that  everyone  understands  that  we 
are  not  discussing  information  that  would 
imperil  the  security  of  this  country  by  dis- 
closing military  Information  to  a  potential 
enemy. 

The  press  has  a  big  Job  in  making  this 
j>olnt  to  the  people.  The  manipulators  of 
news  merely  have  to  Imply — they  don't  even 
have  to  state  openly.  Just  simply  imply — 
that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  control 
news  and  they  will  receive  widespread  sup- 
port from  an  unskeptlcal,  unsuspecting  and 
far  too  often  naive  public.  Much  of  the 
press  has  gone  along  with  this  official  secu- 
rity policy  line  without  examining  carefully 
its  pitfalls  and  booby  traps. 

One  of  the  most  damning  recent  indict- 
ments of  news  control  came  not  from  the 
press,  but  from  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
William  O  Douglas.  It  also  Is  an  indictment 
of  some  p)oor  rep)Orting  and  editing. 

Justice  Douglas  in  a  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
booklet  said  the  "commonsense  or  informed 
Judgment  of  people,  which  we  trust  in 
theory,"  has  been  undermined  by  censorship, 
secrecy  and  promotion.  He  mentioned  spe- 
cifically the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  asked: 
"Why  should  CIA  efforts  to  influence  elec- 
tions abroad  be  a  secret  to  the  American 
people  when  they  are  notorious  In  the  for- 
eign nation?" 

Since  World  War  II  the  press,  says  Justice 
Douglas,  has  had  a  tendency  to  skip  the 
controversial,  has  sought  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  has  been  a  victim  of  Govern- 
ment handouts,  and  too  often  has  accepted 
them  as  gospel. 

"The  result,"  he  said,  "is  a  voice  of  con- 
formity on  foreign  affairs  when  noncon- 
formity at  times  would  be  the  greatest  public 
service." 

But  nonconformity  Is  not  what  Is  wanted 
by  the  present  administration  In  Washington. 

President  Kennedy,  reviewing  the  handling 
cf  the  Cuban  crisis  at  his  November  20  press 
conference,  said  that  during  the  period  Oc- 
tober 22-28  "we  attempted  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment speak  with  one  voice."  He  made 
It  clear  that  the  "one  voice"  concept  would 
be  followed  In  any  future  period  of  crisis,  and 
that  the  Government  would  make  no  apolo- 
gies for  withholding  information  that  could 
not  only  affect  security,  but  also  the  diplo- 
matic relations  with  our  allirs. 

Congressional  support  for  this  concept 
came  during  the  Cuban  crisis  In  a  llttle- 
notlced  report  from  a  special  preparedness 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.     The  report  said  In  part: 

"If  foreign  policy  Is  to  have  force  and 
weight  with  our  friends  and  our  enemies  cur 
responsible   officials    must    speak    in    unison. 

"Adherence  to  established  national  and 
foreign  policy  can  be  assured  only  by  a  sys- 
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tem  of  prior  policy  review,  since  even  well- 
intentioned  officials  can  Inadvertently  or 
unknowingly  make  a  public  statement  wWch 
might  result  In  substantial  harm.- 

"Thls  committee  waa  headed  by  Senator 
John  Stxnntb  and  the  only  dissenter  was 
Senator  Stbom  TnvrnMOtn.  who  said:  "The 
right  decision  is  not  likely  to  spring  from 
the  American  people  unless  they  are  in- 
formed— fully  and  accurately  Informed  •  •  • 
Indeed.  It  appears  that  the  State  Department 
has  made  a  concerted  effort,  to  the  limit  of 
its  power,  to  keep  the  f.icts  from  both  the 
Congress  and  the  people." 

There  is  an  Interesting  background  to  the 
Stennls  report  and  the  way  the  sections  of 
the  press  quite  often  lose  their  perspective 
when  they  become  emotionally  Involved  over 
an  issue  in  their  editorial  columns.  Senator 
Thtjhmond  had  maintained  that  Pentagon 
censorship  policies  were  being  used  to  im- 
plement what  he  termed  a  "no  win"  policy 
in  the  spyeeches  of  high  level  mUltary  officers. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  conform- 
ity mentioned  by  Justice  Douglas,  the  atti- 
tude of  Senator  TntiaMoND  wasn't  popular. 
So  when  Defense  Secretary  McNam^ra  got 
the  backing  of  President  Kennedy  to  exer- 
cise the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege  and 
refused  to  permit  censors  to  testify  and  an- 
swer Thurmond's  questions  the  McNamara 
stand  was  commended  in  many  editorial  col- 
umns. The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
McCarthy  hearings  when  executive  privilege 
was  exercised  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

In  both  cases.  Congress  abdicated  Its  right 
to  gain  access  to  all  testimony  so  that  it 
could  learn  the  full  truth  of  the  controversial 
Issues.  In  both  cases,  newspapers  which 
should  be  dedicated  to  seeking  the  full 
truth — not  merely  aspects  of  It  which  tally 
With  preconceived  opinions — applauded  the 
Executive  edicts  which  suppressed  full  tes- 
timony. 

In  both  cases,  men  who  held  impopular 
and  nonconformist  views  in  the  atmosphere 
of  that  period  were  denied  their  full  day  in 
court — a  tactic  that  was  tried  but  failed  In 
the  case  of  John  Peter  Zenger. 

The  colonial  people  of  Zeuger's  time  luiew 
what  it  meant  to  be  without  truthful  news. 
Remember,  when  Zenger  was  arrested  in  1734 
tills  was  42  years  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  42  years  before  Virginia  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  free  press  provision 
of  our  Bill  of  Rights  by  adopting  a  declara- 
tion of  rights  which  said:  "Freedom  of  the 
press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Uberty 
and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by  despKitlc 
governments." 

The  hot  blood  of  freedom  and  liberty  in- 
flamed the  nonconformist  p>ecple  of  those 
days  with  a  spirit  that  resulted  in  our  inde- 
pendence. Today's  conformist  society  is  be- 
ing managed  from  cradle  to  grave  by  Federal 
regulations;  it  Is  being  lulled  Into  a  sense  of 
security  and  affluence  by  a  rocking-chair  phi- 
losopher who  Is  an  expert  at  using  modern 
communications  to  promote  personal  diplo- 
macy and  political  policies. 

Artlivir  Sylvester,  the  ex-newspaperman 
who  is  Under  Secrctar>'  of  Defense  for  lufor- 
matlon,  now  has  admitted  that  he  spoke  out 
of  turn  when  he  said  that  "in  the  kind  of 
world  we  live  in,  the  generation  of  news  by 
actions  taken  by  the  Government  becomes 
one  weapon  in  a  strained  situation."  He 
doesn't  deny  that  this  Is  being  done  or  tliat 
he  does  not  sti'.l  believe  the  resists  of  such 
news  weaponry  Justify  the  methods.  He 
simply  realizes  he  was  much  too  frank  In  his 
statements. 

He  is  deserving  of  some  kind  of  an  award, 
though,  for  his  candid  approach  to  a  problem 
that  has  existed  In  Washington  for  years. 
Sylvester,  while  trying  to  Justify  his  position, 
went  even  further  In  a  talk  to  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  In  New  York  on  December  6.  In  response 
to  a  question  about  a  p>ollcy  of  news  decep- 
tion through  half-truths,  Sylvester  made  this 


startling  oomment:  Tt  would  seem  to  me 
basic,  all  tbrough  history,  that  It's  an  Inher- 
ent Government  right.  If  necessary,  to  Ue  to 
save  Itself  when  It's  going  up  into  a  nuclear 
war.    This  seems  to  me  basic." 

That  was  Arthur  Sylvester,  a  man  who  dic- 
tates the  flow  of  news  from  the  Pentagon. 
He  qualified  the  right  to  lie  by  explaining 
that  by  government  be  meant  the  people, 
"since  In  our  country.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
people  have  the  right  to  express  and  do  ex- 
press every  2  and  every  4  years  what  govern- 
ment they  want."  But  he  failed  to  say  how 
a  people  can  intelligently  express  that  right 
at  the  polling  places  If  they  are  not  truth- 
fully Informed  about  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. 

How  often  have  you  heard  the  expression— 
sometimes  used  facetiously — "Tou  can't  be- 
lieve what  you  see  in  the  newspapers"?  Well, 
it  Is  not  hard  to  see  that  If  a  news  deception 
policy  or  a  policy  of  lying  in  the  national 
interest  catches  on  that  there  will  be  real 
substance  for  such  a  view. 

To  Louis  Lyons,  ctu-ator  of  the  Wleman 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  the  news  philosophy 
voiced  by  Sylvester  sounded  like  a  pitchman 
using  hidden  persuaders  to  sell  deodorants. 

"This  Is  the  phUosophy  of  totalitarianism," 
said  Lyons.  He  went  on  to  add  that  "It  Is 
self-defeating,  it  forfeits  public  confidence. 
If  the  press  did  not  resist  and  denounce  It, 
otir  free  press  would  be  meaningless.  It 
would  not  be  believed." 

Unless  this  poUcy  is  changed,  getting  the 
news  will  become  the  kind  of  game  It  is  now 
with  our  Soviet  experts — to  try  to  read  be- 
tween the  Unes  of  the  Soviet  press — to  in- 
terpret a  poem  as  expressing  policy — to  seek 
hidden  implications  In  a  speech  that  Is  talk- 
ing about  scMne thing  else. 

My  own  investigation  of  Federal  news- 
management  control  during  the  Cuban  crisis 
disclosed  that  increasing  efforts  have  been 
made  by  Federal  officials  since  1050  to  man- 
age and  manipulate  news  of  foreign  policy, 
military  affairs,  and  politics  for  prc^aganda 
as  well  as  security  reasons. 

Newsmen  who  have  the  ability  to  dig  will 
always  be  able  to  get  the  news,  but  the  press 
as  a  whole  must  l^e  more  resotu-ceful,  more 
skeptical,  more  suspicious  of  press  confer- 
ences, background  briefings,  and  handouts, 
and  more  vlgUant  in  Informing  the  people 
when  news  barriers  have  been  erected. 

Incidentally,  Wa&blngton  news  manipula- 
tors tiave  no  monop>oly  on  deception.  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien,  former  United  Nations  di- 
rector In  Katanga,  accused  the  United  Na- 
tions of  deliberately  falsifying  the  purpose  of 
its  &rst  military  action  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Katanga  In  September  1962.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  said  at>out  the  recent 
United  Nations  offensive  against  Katanga, 
but  already  the  story  of  the  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Congo  Is  a  sorry  record  of  offi- 
cial factual  distortions  and  outright  lies. 

All  evidence  Indicates  that  the  policies  of 
news  control  and  manipulation — deception  if 
necessary  in  times  of  crisis — wiU  mushroom 
further  unless  the  public,  through  Congress, 
demands  a  halt  to  such  practices. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information,  headed  by  Representative  John 
Moss,  plans  to  investigate  aU  aspects  of  the 
situation.  If  a  formal  inquiry  is  undertaken 
the  committee  should  receive  the  baclting 
and  full  support  of  every  newspaper,  large 
and  small.  This  will  be  a  real  opportunity  to 
document  the  extent  to  which  the  public  is 
being  denied  information  essential  to  Its  un- 
derstanding of  government  In  otir  modern 
world. 

Already  the  Moss  subconunittee  staff  has 
learned  that  the  handling  of  Government 
Information  has  been  directed  from  the 
W^hlte  House  and  that  the  P»resldent  him£elf 
has  made  the  basic  decisions.  These  covered 
not  only  hour-to-hour  monitoring  of  news 
management  details,  as  was  done  in  the 
Cuban  crisis,  but  newsmaklng  events  ranging 
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from  the  Pacific  nuclear  bomb  testa  to  back- 
stage greetings  of  BuBsla's  Bolahol  BaUet. 

The  bomb  tests  are  an  example  of  press 
lethargy  toward  nevs  control.  No  real  effort 
or  hue  or  cry  to  gain  public  support  for  press 
coverage  were  put  up  by  editors  when  the 
White  House  refused  to  permit  coverage  last 
fall.  This  failure  to  protest  may  well  have 
encouraged  the  administration  In  its  news 
manipiilatlon  efforts  for  the  Cuban  crisis. 

Sylvester  said  that  he  didn't  want  open 
reporting  for  reasons  of  national  security. 
But  he  also  told  me  that  propaganda  con- 
trol was  a  basic  reason.  This  is  what  he 
said  when  I  asked  why  he  could  not  clear 
pictures  of  the  tests  which  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  Oakland  Tribune:  "In  a  propa- 
ganda war,"  said  Sylvester,  "when  the  United 
States  finds  itself  under  constant  Communist 
attack,  the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
attempted  not  to  give  the  Communist  forces 
any  opportunity  for  exploitation.  It  is  the 
belief  that  widespread  use  of  plctiires  •  •  • 
offers  propaganda  opportunities  to  the  Soviet 
Union." 

This  explanation  by  Sylvester  ignored  the 
known  fact  that  there  were  Soviet  ships  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pacific  test  sites  and 
observers  on  those  ships  undoubtedly  got 
their  own  pictTU«s  of  the  tests. 

In  other  words,  the  Information  gathered 
by  instnmient  loaded  Russian  ships  near 
Johnston  and  Christmas  Islands  gave  officials 
In  the  Kremlin  a  much  better  idea  concern- 
ing the  success  or  lack  of  success  of  the 
tests  than  Washington  gave  the  American 
people. 

The  Moss  subcommittee  also  found  that 
under  both  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations  the  public  has  been  deprived 
of  full  Information  on  our  missile  and 
satellite  programs.  Moss  told  the  California 
Press  Association  November  30  that  the 
American  people  have  no  reliable  source  of 
information  to  match  against  Russian  claims 
of  space  achievements  because  our  informa- 
tion is  released  to  fit  national  policy. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  news  management," 
Moss  said,  "that  caiises  grave  concern,  be- 
cause it  Is  such  an  easy  step — If  that  step  is 
taken  In  secret — from  managing  news  about 
Russian  successes  and  failures  to  managing 
news  about  our  own  space  achievements." 

What  concerns  me — and  should  concern 
everyone — ia  that  If  Washington  officials  can 
cover  up  Russian  failures  they  can  cover 
up  our  own.  If  the  American  people  are  de- 
luded by  Government  control  of  news — or  by 
outright  deception — this  becomes  a  danger- 
ous threat  to  our  free  society. 

But  the  fight  to  eliminate  news  controls 
and  manipulation  is  not  going  to  be  won 
in  a  committee  hearing.  It  must  be  launched 
at  the  grassroots  In  the  tradition  of  John 
Peter  Zenger,  and  It  can  be  fought  only  by 
hard-hitting  reporting  in  the  public  Interest. 
The  public  must  be  educated  as  to  its 
stake  In  the  program  so  that  it  can  demand 
proper  action  from  Its  duly  elected  officials — 
whether  they  be  at  the  courthouse  level  or 
In  Congress.  Much  of  the  secrecy  that 
sprouts  in  Washington  has  deep  roots  which 
go  back  to  covmties  and  cities  in  all  of  our 
conununlties. 

Editors  of  papers  in  the  smaller  cities 
often  comment  privately  that  they  don't  want 
to  upset  things  because  In  a  small  com- 
munity they  must  live  and  work  with  the 
pubUc  officials.  These  editors  make  no  pro- 
test concerning  closed  meetings  or  executive 
sessions  where  decisions  of  public  Interest 
are  made  In  secret  In  order  not  to  upset 
the  stattis  quo. 

Remember  that  John  Peter  Zenger  did  not 
represent  a  big  organization  when  he  bucked 
the  colonial  governor.  Nor  did  he  stop  edit- 
ing when  they  pitched  him  into  Jail.  He 
kept  right  on  until  he  was  brought  to  trial 
9  months  later  and  acquitted  in  a  case  that 
established  the  principle  of  press  freedom 
consistent  with  public  rights. 


Today  we  need  more  hard-nosed  reporters 
of  the  Mollenhoff  type  who  can  dig  for  news 
and  who  take  the  handouts  for  what  they  are 
worth — propaganda  to  promote  some  cause, 
some  program,  or  some  individual. 

There  is  too  much  tendency  by  reporters 
to  work  In  packs  and  to  depend  on  press 
conferences  which  have  largely  benefited  the 
television  and  radio  newsmen. 

Toung  men  and  women  coming  from  our 
journalism  schools  today  often  aspire  to  be- 
come political  pundits  rather  than  search- 
ers for  the  truth.  They  are  not  being  fired 
up  during  their  educational  years  to  aspire 
to  do  an  exhaustive  Job  of  penetrative  report- 
ing to  separate  fact  from  propaganda.  Per- 
haps the  reason  is  that  those  who  run  the 
Journalism  schools  do  not  see  enough  of  this 
type  of  reporting  in  the  newspapers. 

Thoughtful  people  have  been  aroused  by 
the  evidence  of  conformity  In  news  han- 
dling— by  the  evidence  of  news  control  and 
deception — the  evidence  of  lazy  reporting 
caiised  by  "handoutitls." 

Are  we  to  be  deprived,  by  insidiously  man- 
aged controls  and  regulations,  by  our  own 
poor  performance,  of  this  heritage  of  press 
freedom  established  by  the  Zenger  case  be- 
fore there  is  a  popular  protest?  By  far  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  to  report  and  edit  a 
newspaper  is  for  someone  else  to  tell  us  what 
to  print  and  when  to  print  it.  This  is  the 
pattern  of  so-called  press  freedom  In  totali- 
tarian coxin  tries. 

That  was  the  pattern  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1735,  when  Andrew  Hamilton,  80  years  old 
and  physically  infirm,  but  with  a  razor-sharp 
mind  that  had  earned  him  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  lawyer  in  the  British  prov- 
inces of  North  America,  stood  in  a  jammed 
courtroom  and  pleaded  Zenger's  case  before 
a  seven-man  jm-y  of  Dutch  ancestry.  These 
were  British  subjects,  but  descendants  of 
proud  people  whose  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam had  been  forcibly  taken  from  them  by 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1664. 

In  his  summary,  Hamilton  put  the  Issue 
squarely  in  these  words:  "The  question  be- 
fore the  court  is  not  the  cause  of  a  poor 
printer.  No.  It  may  in  its  consequence  affect 
every  free  man  that  lives  •  •  •.  It  is  the 
cause  of  liberty — the  liberty  both  of  expos- 
ing and  opposing  arbitrary  power  by  speaking 
and  writing  the  truth." 

Zenger  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
hero,  but  it  was  Hamilton  who  received  the 
acclaim  of  liberty-loving  patriots  of  that  day. 
He  was  given  a  gold  box  containing  the  seal 
of  the  "freedom  of  the  corporation"  voted 
by  the  New  York  Common  Council,  and 
when  he  sailed  past  lower  Manhattan  on  his 
way  back  to  Philadelphia  he  was  saluted  by 
salvos  fired  from  guns  on  several  vessels. 

The  Zenger  trial  and  verdict  have  been 
described  as  the  "germ  of  American  free- 
dom." It  gave  the  people  a  firm  grasp  on 
the  moet  powerful  of  all  weapons  in  the 
struggle  against  despotic  power — the  truth. 
In  this  perilous  nuclear  era,  the  security 
of  the  Nation  must  be  paramount.  But  our 
security  can  best  be  maintained  by  the  full 
reporting  of  all  the  factual  truth  that  Is  not 
harmful  to  the  national  military  Interest. 
During  times  of  crisis,  the  press  In  nil  his- 
tory has  never  wavered  in  Its  patriotism. 

Since  World  War  U  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  report  unprecedented  changes  In  our 
way  of  life — changes  that  we  are  still  learn- 
ing how  to  report.  Developments  in  our  so- 
cial and  scientific  revolutions  have  erupted 
on  our  front  pages  day  after  day.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  they  have  blinded  many  to  the 
steady  erosion  of  basic  fundamentals  of 
press  freedom. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  new  developments — 
especially  the  necessity  for  recognizing  the 
Intelligently  reporting  change — require  new 
reporting  and  editing  techniques.  But  there 
should  be  no  sacrifice  to  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  reporting  the  full  basic  truth. 
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Once  this  Nation  establishes  use  of  ne». 
as  a  weapon  of  national  policy— a  pollcv  tn 
Ue  If  necessary— we  have  undermined  th, 
bedrock  of  our  free  society.  Instead  of  dT 
celving  an  enemy,  who  will  naturally  hii 
skeptical  and  suspicious  of  any  move  or 
statement  we  make,  we  will  have  destrov^ 
the  confidence  of  our  own  people  in  our  IT 
tional  institutions.  ^" 

The  history  of  free  government  is  a  historv 
of  escape  from  the  evils  of  suppressing  or 
controlling  or  manip\.Uating  news. 

If  our  press  is  to  remain  a  powerful  force 
for  public  good,  how  can  we  Ignore  this  his 
tory?  Will  we  Just  sit  back  and  witness  more 
of  the  peoples  rights  chipped  away?  How 
long  wiU  we  be  content  with  news  spoon  fed 
by  powerful  bureaucratic  and  other  propa 
ganda  organizations?  How  long,  in  short 
will  It  be  before  we  start  to  report,  to  dig  for 
the  whole  truth— to  exercise  our  editlne 
rights  by  spiking  the  stories  with  misleading 
half-truths  until  we  can  uncover  the  whole 
truth  for  our  readers? 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  Inflame  all 
newsmen  and  the  people  with  the  spirit  of 
Zenger  and  Hamilton  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Unless  we  do  this  Job  we  will  for- 
felt  our  basic  concept  of  press  freedom  to  the 
news  manipulators  and  the  hidden  per- 
suaders. 

In  accepting  the  1962  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award.  I  feel  greatly  honored— and  most 
humble — and  in  conclusion  I  want  to  sound 
this  warning:  Only  an  enlightened  public 
can  guide  its  own  destiny.  This  enlighten- 
ment can  come  only  from  a  press  that  must 
be  eternally  vigilant  to  protect  freedom  of 
expression  and  freedom  to  pursue  the  whole 
truth  as  cherished,  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people. 

Thank  you. 


OUR  HERITAGE  OF  BOLDNESS 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  December  24,  1962 
issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  a  wonderfully 
written  article  entitled  "Our  Heritage 
of  Boldness,"  written  by  Catherine 
Drinker  Bowen.  It  is  an  article  which  I 
think  everyone  in  the  Congress  should 
read,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otm  Heritage  of  Boldness 
They  were  bold  from  the  first.  Bold  in 
dreaming,  bold  In  persistence.  It  is  no 
mere  boast,  because  they  made  their  dreams 
come  true.  A  man  stood  on  the  shores  of 
Portugal  and  looked  westward,  nearly  five 
centuries  ago.  Prom  the  way  the  winds  blew, 
from  the  seasonal  steadiness  of  them  and 
the  direction,  the  man  conjectured  there 
might  be  land  behind  these  winds.  A 
mariner  might  sail,  and  by  dead  reckoning— 
by  the  log.  by  the  compass — he  might  find 
this  land. 

A  wild  thought,  a  bold  dream,  yet  it.  came 
true;  the  land  was  found.  Spain,  all  Europe. 
England  heard  of  It.  "The  breath  of  hope," 
said  Francis  Bacon,  "which  blows  on  us  from 
that  new  continent  •  •  •,"  adding  that 
Columbus  had  made  hope  reasonable.  In 
these  beginnings  is  something  symbolic, 
something  the  American  mind  leaps  to  meet. 
The  ships  embarked,  captained  by  freemen, 
adventurers.  At  the  end  of  voyage,  at  the 
end  of  hazard,  struggle,  endurance  and  high 
gamble,  our  country  was  found.  On  a  peril- 
ous horizon  America  took  shape  and  was 
realized. 

The  years  passed,  and  the  generations. 
Not  Columbus  now  but  America  herself  made 
hope  reasonable.     Put  it  in  terms  of  govern- 


ment—1787:  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union  •  •  •  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
^^merlca."  Europe  laughed.  "We,  the  peo- 
ple." What  kind  of  a  phrase  was  that? 
Nowhere  had  so  big  a  federation  been  at- 
tempted, nowhere  so  bold  a  vision  enter- 
tained. In  high  good  spirits  and  In  deadly 
earnest.  John  Adams  of  Mafsachusetts  wrote 
to  the  Virginians:  "When,  before  the  present 
epochs,  had  3  millions  of  people  full  power 
and  a  fair  opportunity  to  form  and  establish 
the  wisest  and  happiest  Government  that 
human  wisdom  can  contrive?" 

Europe  watched  and  waited.  A  govern- 
ment had  been  erected  on  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
Independent.  Preposterous  statement,  sub- 
verting the  established  order.  Nor  did  the 
Americans  pause  to  argue  their  statement 
or  bolster  It  decently  with  citation  of  an- 
cient authority,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
times.  They  simply  declared  certain  "truths" 
to  be  "self-evident."  Novus  Ordo  Seclorum. 
they  wrote  on  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
SUtes:  A  new  order  for  the  ages. 

Was  ever  a  country,  young  or  old.  so  brash? 
How  serious,  asked  Europe,  were  these  Amer- 
icans? More  importantly,  how  pwwerful  were 
they  and  how  long  could  they  sustain  this 
Impudent  program,  which  by  Its  mere  exist- 
ence threatened  ruling  classes  everywhere? 
Europe  laid  traps,  offered  bribes,  threats. 
Inducements,  hoping  to  divide  these  United 
States  and  bring  them  low.  A  federation  so 
large,  embracing  such  diversified  regions  and 
Interests,  would  surely  fall,  disintegrate,  slip 
and  slide  of  Its  own  weight  in  one  quarter 
or  another.  In  the  Old  World  only  an  oc- 
casional statesman  saw  into  the  future,  as 
Edmund  Burke  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
"America,"  he  said,  "which  at  this  day  serves 
for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories 
of  savages  and  uncouth  manners,  yet  shall, 
before  you  taste  of  death,  show  itself  equal 
to  the  whole  of  that  [British]  commerce 
which  now  attracts  the  en%-y  of  the  world." 

It  Is  a  story  often  told,  yet  to  Americans 
It  does  not  grow  stale.  Threats  from  without 
only  helped  to  solidify  the  Union.  It  was 
from  within  the  real  danger  came.  Ours 
was  a  country  founded  in  a  religious  era  by 
men  of  fierce  fighting  piety  and  dogma.  Re- 
ligion could  have  divided  us;  we  had  seen  the 
religious  wars  of  Euroi>e  and  we  were  fore- 
warned. From  the  first.  Americans  made  a 
separation  of  church  and  state  that  was  to 
remain  profoundly  significant,  giving  citizens 
a  scope  and  a  hope  which  nowhere  else  was 
entertained.  "There  is  no  argtunent."  an- 
nounced the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  Va. 
(1776),  "in  favor  of  establishing  the  Christian 
religion,  but  what  may  be  pleaded  with 
equal  propriety,  for  establishing  the  tenets 
of  Mohammed  by  those  who  believe  the 
Alcoran." 

A  bland  statement,  satisfied  with  merely 
setting  forth.  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  the 
Virginia  Statute  of  Religious  Liberty,  said 
It  more  urgently — but  this  was  a  man  who 
could  not  put  pen  to  paper  without  leaving 
a  trace  of  fire  down  the  page:  "Whereas 
Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free  our 
civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our 
religious  opinions,  any  more  than  our  opin- 
ions in  physics  and  geometry." 

What  did  these  statements,  these  docu- 
ments and  declarations  do  for  Americans 
individually,  and  how  were  men.  singly, 
motivated  thereby?  Nowhere  had  these 
documents  mentioned  "the  individual"  or 
addressed  themselves  to  him.  Yet  by  this 
government  and  this  system  the  American 
individual  was  freed  exactly  as  if  fetters  had 
been  struck  from  him.  In  Europe  since  time 
immemorial  men  had  been  divided  into 
classes,  "some  to  toU  and  earn,  others  to 
seize  and  enjoy."  The  U.S.  Constitution 
provided  for  neither  class  nor  privilege.  All 
was  mobile,  a  man  could  move  up  or  he 
could  slip  down.     It  was  a  wholly  unprece- 


dented departure,  and  to  Americans  both 
immigrant  and  native  born.  It  gave  extraor- 
dinary scope.  Neither  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  nor  the  Constitution  clainaed 
to  make  timid  men  courageous,  lary  men 
active,  or  stupid  men  bright.  But  these  docu- 
ments allowed  bold  men  to  be  bold:  they 
unlocked  doors,  let  Americans  walk  through, 
each  one  to  his  destiny. 

Take  It  In  terms  of  those  men  who  opened 
up  our  western  territory.  In  1804  President 
JefTerson  dispatched  the  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark  westward  to  map  out  a  land  route  to 
the  Pacific.  For  some  16  months  the  two 
traveled  the  wilderness,  rode  turbulent  river 
waters,  broke  trail — careful  always  to  draw 
their  maps,  record  their  metlcrilous  pictured 
reports  of  birds,  fishes,  wild  animals.  On  a 
rainy  November  morning  of  1805  Clark  looked 
westward  from  his  mountain  camp  above  the 
Columbia  River  and  wrote,  in  his  own 
phonetic  spelling,  "Oclan  in  view.  O  the 
Joy." 

Trappers,  fur  traders,  the  long  hunters  and 
the  mountain  men.  •  •  •  The  Mormons 
carried  fiddles  across  the  Plains,  and  there 
was  dancing  within  the  circle  of  wagons  be- 
low the  dry  western  mountains.  Bold  men 
and  women:  scared,  hungry,  sick  yet  sur- 
mounting. •  •  •  Daniel  Boone  with  his  yel- 
low eyebrows  and  sharp  blue  eyes  ran  the 
forest  trails  in  Kentucky,  fast  as  an  Indian. 
A  quiet  man,  serene  and  easy,  who  ended  up 
with  an  appalling  series  of  debts  paid.  50 
cents  left  over  and  a  reputation  for  rifle 
shooting  that  would  inspire  American  boys 
for  a  century. 

Tliese  were  Americans,  the  .American  type. 
And  they  developed  not  alone  because  the 
frontier  stretched  before  them,  limitless  and 
inviting.  Other  countries  possessed  %-lrgin 
lands,  timber,  rivers,  mines,  rich  plains.  Yet 
could  Daniel  Boone  be  Imagined  anywhere 
but  in  America?  "All  power  is  vested  In.  and 
consequently  derived  from,  the  people."  The 
Impact  of  such  Ideas,  entered  upon  unitedly, 
set  down  on  paper,  signed  and  sealed,  can 
send  a  man  on  a  very  far  jotirney. 

But  political  ideals,  like  law.  are  of  no 
use  unless  implemented.  It  was  union  which 
gave  us  power;  it  was  the  federal  Idea  which 
gave  us  scope.  Nevertheless,  even  In  Amer- 
ica the  doubters  still  spoke  out.  National 
federation  on  such  a  scale  was  Impossible, 
they  said;  it  was  impractical  altogether. 
The  country  had  grown  too  big  for  union. 
In  1828,  an  election  year.  Harvard  College 
had  a  debate:  "How  can  one  man  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  it  Is  eventu- 
ally settled  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific?"  The 
noes  were  victorious.  The  Nation  would 
have  to  be  cut  up  into  republics,  each  with 
Its  separate  president.  Andrew  Jackson 
could  be  president  of  Tennessee,  John  Qulncy 
Adams  of  New  England. 

Thirteen  States  became  20.  became  34. 
Through  the  terrible  years.  1861-65,  the 
Union  held.  When  Richmond  fell  and  the 
Civil  War  was  over,  citizens  celebrated.  In 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  men  stood 
on  saipboxes,  stood  in  pulpits  to  orate. 
But  It  was  not  the  word  victory  that  stirred 
them.  "The  United  States."  they  said,  like 
a  refrain.  At  the  word  united,  the  crowds 
went  crazy.  Tears  poured  down  mens  faces. 
'Yes.  sir."  they  shouted.  "Yes,  sir.  you  bet. 
The  United  States  of  America." 

"I  have  often  inquired  of  myself."  said 
Lincoln,  "what  great  principle  or  Idea  It 
was  that  kept  this  (federation]  so  long  to- 
gether. It  was  that  which  gave  promise 
that  In  due  time  the  weights  would  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  and  that 
all  would  have  an  equal  chance."  To  Ameri- 
cans an  equal  chance  means  a  chance  to  ex- 
cel, get  ahead,  win  the  race,  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  prize.  Consider  the  year  1866, 
and  a  transcontinental  railway  to  be  laid. 
The  scheme  had  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. Two  companies  contracted  for  the 
work:  Central  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  the  one 


to  start  laying  track  at  Omaha,  the  other 
in  California,  and  the  tracks  to  meet  eventu- 
ally at  Promontory  Point,  Utah.  (A  fed- 
eration needs,  above  all,  communlcsUon,  In- 
terchange of  commerce.)  The  railway  has 
been  called  a  work  of  giants;  it  was  sparked 
and  spurred  by  giants:  Leiand  Stanford, 
Collls  P.  Huntington,  Mark  Hopkins,  Charles 
Crocker,  the  engineer. 

In  whatever  spirit  the  project  had  been 
conceived,  before  2  years  were  out  it  had  be- 
come a  race  and  a  competition,  luiequaled 
for  magnitude  in  sporting  circles  or  business 
circles  before  or  since.  It  was  a  game,  an 
epic,  an  American  legend: 

"At  the  head  of  great  Echo, 
The  railway's  begun. 
The  Mormons  are  cutting 
And  grading  like  fun." 

Thousands  of  Chinese  laborers  from  the 
West.  Irish  laborers  from  the  East,  competed 
under  their  bosses  as  to  which  gang  could 
lay  the  most  track,  matched  skUl  and  en- 
durance, or  even  fought  it  out  on  occasion 
with  charges  of  dynamite  and  killed  each 
other  In  the  doing.  Snow  In  the  Sierras, 
higher  than  a  man's  head.  Night  storms 
In  the  hot  Nebraska  plains,  the  water  foul 
to  drink.  By  May  1869  the  two  companies 
were  within  a  dozen  miles  of  meeting.  The 
whole  country  watched,  getting  the  news  by 
telegraph  where  it  coiild.  On  May  10  the 
tracks  came  together,  the  last  spike  was 
hammered.  In  the  cities  cannon  boomed, 
fixebells  rang,  citizens  paraded.  Nobody  re- 
membered who  had  won,  they  only  knew 
the  goal  was  reached. 

There  was  a  Joyousness  about  it.  a  shout- 
ing, lusty  braggadocio.  Competition.  The 
great,  reckless,  expensive  American  game  had 
beg\m.  Followed  now  the  captains  of  Indus- 
try: steel  kings,  oil  kings,  railroad  manipu- 
lators. In  their  day  they  were  caUed  pro- 
moters, and  the  word  did  not  bear  a  pretty 
connotation.  A  rich  land  lay  ready  to  their 
hand  and  they  took  It  over:  Astors.  Vander- 
bilts.  Rockefellers,  men  who  founded  dy- 
nasties that  are  powerful  today.  Choose  the 
names  as  you  will:  Gould,  Jay  Cooke,  Car- 
negie. Schwab,  E.  H.  Harrlman,  J.  J.  Hill, 
J.  P.  Morgan.  Bold  men  who,  for  the  moet 
part,  came  from  plain  beginnings,  men  whose 
Imagination  was  limitless,  who  worked  the 
country  for  what  it  was  worth,  using  and 
discarding  human  material  as  they  chose, 
and  who  built  America  into  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial productive  system  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Pause  for  a  moment  on  only  one 
of  them:  Comelltis  Vanderbllt  of  the  New 
YcH-k  Central  and  Hudson  Railroads,  who 
made  himself  an  empire.  Observe  him  at  73, 
still  powerful,  erect,  pink-cheeked,  with  an 
opulent  spread  of  whiskers,  and  boasting  a 
young  southern  bride  and  a  stable  of  fine 
trotting  horses.  "Law?"  said  Commodore 
Vanderbllt.  "What  do  I  care  about  law? 
Hain't  I  got  the  power?" 

These  men  seized  opportunity  and  used  it; 
such  a  chance  would  never  recur.  Over 
against  them  rose  the  labor  leaders.  Ameri- 
cans made  bold  In  their  txu-n  by  despera- 
tion. Uriah  S.  Stephens  and  Terence  V. 
Powderly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Samuel 
Gompers  and.  much  later,  the  towering, 
scowling,  well-nigh  symbolic  figure  of  John 
L.  Lewis.  Pushing  along  with  them  on  the 
road  came  the  bold  men  and  women  of 
moral  protestation,  fighting  corruption  In 
business  and  politics,  fighting  the  evils  of  a 
too  rapidly  expanding  Industrialization.  Ida 
Minerva  Tarbell  attacked  the  princes  of 
Standard  Oil.  drove  her  lance  against  giants 
and  lost  the  fight,  but  made  her  voice  heard. 
Governor  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  dared  to  pardon 
the  anarchists  after  the  Chicago  Haymarket 
rtots.  Henry  George,  the  visionary,  pro- 
moted his  single  tax,  ran  for  mayor  of  New 
York  and  polled  more  votes  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Jane  Addams,  Jacob  Rlls  fought 
the   city   Blimas.     The   suffragettes   and   the 
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temperance  ladles  marched  with  their  ban- 
ners; Susan  B.  Anthony.  Lucy  Stone,  Anna 
Howard  Shaw.  Prances  Wlllard,  Carrie  C. 
Catt,  and  Carry  Nation. 

Saints  or  crackpots,  America  had  room 
for  them  all.  In  so  vast  a  country,  so  poly- 
glot a  f>opulatlon  there  Is  always  a  powder 
keg  somewhere.  In  oxir  own  time  the  grave 
problem  of  racism.  James  Meredith  In  1962 
walks  In  to  the  University  of  Mississippi 
through  a  hostile  mob.  (Can  anybody  say 
young  Meredith  lacks  the  essential  quality 
of  an  American,  and  the  essential  bold- 
ness? )  "If  Governor  Bamett  keeps  this  up." 
says  Meredith,  "I  may  not  vote  for  him." 
A  beautiful  understatement,  wry,  hard  as 
Vemont  granite.     Wrote  Walt  Whitman: 

"I  swear  I  begin  to  see  the  meaning  of  these 

things. 
It  is  not  the  earth.  It  Is  not  America,  who 

Is  so  great. 
It  Is  I  who  am  great,  <»•  to  be  great— It  Is 

you  up  there;  or  any  one; 
It  Is  to  walk  rapidly  through  civilizations, 

governments,  theories, 
Through  poem,  pageants,  shows,  to  form 

great  individuals." 

The  quiet  men,  the  thinkers,  writers,  phi- 
losophers   who    knew    how    to    express    the 
American  spirit — these  also  proved  bold   in 
their  time.    Emerson,  Thoreau,  Mark  Twain; 
William  James,  John  Dewey;   •   •  •  Heming- 
way,   Faulkner,    Robert    Frost;    each    name 
conveys  an  American  era.     Consider  also  the 
builders,  the  Innovators  who  altered  the  face 
of  OUT  cities:   Louis  Henry  Sullivan,  father 
Of  the  skyscraper.    We  see  him  as  a  youth 
step  from  an  eastern  train  to  the  open  shed 
of  the  Chicago  station  after  the  great  Are 
of   1871.     He  looks  toward  the  city,  ruined 
and  In  ashes.     He  raises  a  hand,  stamps  his 
foot  among  the  crowd  and  cries  out  aloud, 
"This  Is  the  place  for  me."    We  remember, 
too,  the  Roebllngs,  father  and  son.  engineers 
for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.     Washington  Au- 
gustxis  Roebllng,  the  son,  at  35  was  carried 
out  unconscious  from   the  caissons  beneath 
the    East   River,   suffering    from    the   bends. 
He   did   not  recover   and  suffered  constant 
pain.    Yet  for    10   years  he  directed   work 
from  his  room  overlooking  the  river,  strug- 
gling not  only  against   Illness  but  against 
the  corruption  of  contractors  and  city  poli- 
ticians who  sought  to  defeat  him  and  the 
bridge.    Roebllng  saw  his  work  completed, 
saw  the  cables  swing  from  tower  to  tower 
and  fireworks  zoom  across  the  sky  on  the 
night  the  bridge  was  opened. 

Since  the  first  American  beginnings,  bold 
men  have  been  allowed  to  build,  to  invent, 
to  roam  the  country  at  will.  No  passport! 
no  red  tape  halts  them  from  State  to  State. 
Through  two  world  wars  the  system  has 
held;  the  Union  has  held,  and  the  vision. 
Under  it  our  country  has  grown  so  great 
that  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed,  apolo- 
getic. We  stoop  our  head  like  a  man  too 
tall  for  a  doorway:  we  talk  ourselves  down 
and  experience  twinges  of  guilt  at  our  own 
size  and  power.  We  are  materialistic,  we 
say  further,  and  look  embarrassed.  We  want 
to  be  comfortable,  live  well — and  not  only 
the  rich  want  It  and  claim  it.  but  everybody. 
And  Is  that  then  evil.  Is  that  a  betrayal  of 
trust,  the  final  American  irony?  Impossible 
to  believe  it.  True,  we  have  betrayed  the 
fathers  more  than  once.  In  fear,  in  greed 
or  mere  human  cussedness  we  betray  them 
every  day.  But  still  we  know  the  dream  Is 
there,  the  vision  and  the  opportunity.  We 
would  fight  for  It,  die  for  It. 

And  what  a  springboard  to  rise  from,  this 
notion  of  goverrmient  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  Is  like  a  trampoline.  Jump,  and 
you  are  in  the  air.  A  distinguished  Ameri- 
can physicist,  director  of  a  radiation  labora- 
tory in  California,  lately  expressed  It  in  his 
own  way,  succinctly,  as  becomes  a  scientist. 
"There  are  very  few  things  in  this  country 
that  really  can't  be  figured  out,"  said  Dr. 


John    Stuart    Foster,    Jr.     '  Tou    can    excel. 
You  just  can." 

America's  role  is  global,  now.  The  United 
States  has  won  to  a  sophistication  the  world 
finds  surprising;  we  are  a  little  surprised  by 
it  ourselves.  Not  Paris,  not  London  or  Rome 
or  Berlin  or  Madrid  is  today  the  center  of 
the  world's  art  and  music— but  New  York. 
When  astronauts  compete  they  compete  not 
with  Callfornians  or  Nevadans  but  with  the 
world.  The  great  steel  comnanles  look  over 
their  shoulders  not  to  see  if  Pittsburgh  or 
Bethlehem  is  overtaking  them  but  U  Japan 
or  Germany  is  catching  up.  Thirteen  States 
have  become  fifty.  At  each  new  domestic 
crisis  we  ask  ourselves  In  momentary  panic 
If  among  these  diverse  sovereign  interests 
our  Union  can  hold,  and  If  our  constitutional 
democracy  Is  equal  to  such  a  strain.  Yet 
we  know  that  it  Is  equal  and  will  hold. 

America's  role  Is  global.  Yet  we  have  not 
lost  our  good  provinciality,  the  qualities 
which  make  our  strength  and  which  define 
the  genius  of  oxir  independence.  The  bold 
men  still  go  their  way.  Europe  knows  it. 
Even  while  expressing  contempt  (or  is  It 
envy?)  of  our  material  welfare,  from  time 
to  time  Europe  perforce  acknowledges  the 
American  quality.  In  1958-60  the  United 
States  sent  an  exhibition  of  paintings  to 
Europe.  "The  New  American  Painting,"  the 
show  was  called;  it  went  to  eight  coun- 
tries. Comments  ranged  from  Berlin  to 
Barcelona  to  London.  And  the  critics  might 
have  been  writing  not  of  painting  but  of 
skyscrapers  or  of  Charles  Lindbergh  or  Henry 
Ford  I  or  the  launching  of  space  rockets. 
"Americans  are  world  travelers  and  con- 
querors. They  possess  an  enormous  dar- 
ing. •  •  •  The  quality  of  adventure  is  here. 
a  pioneering  sense  of  independence  and 
vitality.  •  •  •  The  exhibition  offers  that  cli- 
mate of  unconstraint  which  never  falls  to 
strike  anyone  traveling  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time.  •  •  •  These."  said  a  final 
critic,  "are  other  myths,  other  gods,  other 
ideas,  different  from  those  prevailing  in  Eu- 
rope." 

Long  ago,  Americans  found  these  gods, 
these  myths  and  made  them  their  own. 
Siu-ely  it  is  these  myths  and  these  gods 
which  still  propel  us,  still  inspire  and  send 
tis  on  our  Jotu-neys?  Commander  Schlrra  in 
his  space  capsule;  Scott  Carpenter,  the  one- 
time hot  rodder,  problem  boy  from  Colorado 
who  was  given  his  American  chance  and 
grew  to  heroism— these  are  bold  men  in- 
deed. Yet  without  the  climate  of  uncon- 
straint that  Europe  speaks  of.  they  might 
never  have  found  their  opportunity.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  this  climate  was  de- 
liberately created  and  confirmed  by  men 
brave  enough  to  launch  a  revolutionary 
government,    men    wise    enough    to    create 

a  Constitution  expedient,  workable,  elastic 

a  government  under  which  the  bold  Ameri- 
can still  finds  scope. 
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ADDRESS  BY  LeROY  COLLINS. 
PRESIDENT,  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  BROADCASTERS, 
LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
LeRoy  Collins,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  Wednesday 
night  delivered  an  interesting  address 
to  a  legislative  dinner  of  the  Nebraska 
Association  of  Broadcasters  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

The  speech  was  remarkable  among 
other  good  reasons  because  Governor 
Collins  is  perhaps  best  known  by  millions 
of  televiewers  as  the  man  who  presided 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
In  Los  Angeles  2 '2  years  ago.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  New  Fionticr. 


But  in  this  speech  Govei-nor  Collin« 
speaks  in  stirring  defense  of  the  ohi 
fi-ontier  and  aims  his  critical  fire  at  th^ 
Federal  Communications  Commission'^ 
New  Frontier-type  activities  in  connec 
tion  with  hearings  on  local  programin? 
by  the  three  Omaha  television  stations 

He  stated  that  to  have  an  orderlv 
means  of  employing  the  channels  and 
frequencies  for  television  and  radio 
there  must  be  an  orderly  allocation  pro  ' 
ccdiie.  This  only  the  Government  can 
do.  The  Govei-ument  also  must  exercise 
the  judijmont.  highly  subjective  at  times 
of  who.  based  upon  qualifications  and 
service  proposals,  should  be  granted 
broadcast  licenses.  I-^irthermore.  the 
Government  has  a  range  of  lawful  jxiwer 
to  revoke  or  renew  such  licenses  as  the 
public  interest  may  require.  But  at  this 
point.  Governor  Collins  in  his  speech 
stated: 

This  procedure  does  not  contemplate,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  wUl  thus  be  em- 
powered to  exercise  any  control  over  program 
content.  On  the  contrary,  the  Communi- 
cations Act  establishing  our  broadcast  sys- 
tem specifically  and  wisely  denies  to  the 
Government  any  right  of  censorship.  This 
great  power  is  reserved  to  the  people,  them- 
selves. And.  believe  me.  they  can  and  do 
become  quite  articulate  In  expressing  their 
feelings.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  basic  grievance  Governor  Collins 
expressed  against  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  was  in  legard  to  the 
hearing  scheduled  in  a  few  days  on  local 
programing  in  Omaha.  He  flatly  said 
the  hearing  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
broadcasting,  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public,  and  is  not  good  govern- 
ment.  He  gave  reasons — sound  ones 
some  of  which  are  stated  thusly: 

In  the  fine  city  of  Omaha  there  are  three 
licensed  television  broadcasters.  Tlie  FCC 
has  found  them  to  be  fully  qualified  to  enjoy 
this  privilege.  There  have  been  filed  with 
the  FCC  no  complaints  about  the  service  of 
any  of  them — not  from  any  Congressman, 
not  from  any  citizen,  not  even  from  any  Fed- 
eral Inspector,  that  anyone  knows  about 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  6  months  ago  the 
Commission  granted  these  same  stations  re- 
newals of  their  licenses  for  another  3  years, 
and  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  Commis- 
sion, at  that  time,  fulfilled  its  statutory 
obligation  of  ascertaining  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  thereby. 

The  fact  Is  that  these  stations  do  not  re- 
quire a  government-sponsored  hearing  to  tell 
them  what  the  people  of  Omaha  want  &r 
need.  As  all  responsible  broadcasters,  they 
are  constantly  reviewing  and  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  programing.  They  are  com- 
mitted to  serving  Omaha  and  Its  environs 
as  their  best  Judgment  dictates  based  upon 
an  intimate,  direct,  personal  knowledge  of 
its  life  and  character. 

Without  any  stated  grievance,  without 
any  charges  of  any  kind  made,  with  no 
bill  of  particulars  specified,  the  stations 
are  summoned  to  a  public  hearing.  The 
effect?  Here  is  what  Governor  Collins 
stated  in  his  speech: 

The  effect,  of  course,  has  been  to  suggest 
failure  where  there  has  been  success,  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  and  efficiency  of  the  man- 
agement of  these  stations  where  there  has 
been  full  confidence,  to  create  doubt  where 
there  has  been  faith,  to  divert  the  personnel 
and  resources  of  these  stations  from  their 
broadcast  duties  to  the  development  of  de- 
fense against  unknown  charges  and  Implied 
wrongs. 
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Governor  Collins  calls  this  irrespon- 
sible government  and  meddling  gov- 
ernment. He  says  it  is  'government 
poaching  on  lands  properly  devoted  to 
free  enterprise,  hoping  to  flush  some  un- 
Itnown  bird  it  can  shoot  down,  but  feeling 
that  whether  it  finds  any  bii-d  or  not.  it 
can  reap  public  favor  just  by  openly 
hunting  for  one." 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  poaching" 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  this 
administration  and  I  applaud  Governor 
Collins  for  his  courage  in  defying  his 
political  associates  in  speaking  the  truth 
about  the  activities  of  some  of  them  in 
communications  industry. 

The  feelings  of  Nebraskans  generally 
is  well  indicated  by  a  resolution  approved 
by  a  38-to-O  vote  in  Nebraska's  uni- 
cameral legislature.  The  resolution  was 
introduced  by  Senator  William  Moulton, 
of  Douglas  County.  In  it  the  unicameral 
expressed  and  registered  "its  strong  op- 
position to  the  scheduling  of  this  public 
hearing  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  without  just  cause  or  rea- 
son, believing  this  action  constitutes  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  by  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  freedom  of  bioad- 
csisting,  and  the  affairs  of  this  sovereign 
State." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Govei'nor  Collins'  remarks  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remai-ks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  LeRot  Collins.  President.  Na- 
tional Association  of   Broadcasters.   Be- 
fore   A    Legislative    Dinner    of    the    Ne- 
braska  Association    of   Broadcasters,   the 
University  Clxtb.  Lincoln.  Nebr..  Wednes- 
day. January   23.   1963 
A  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw   reported  in   the 
press    a    speech    made    by    a    distinguished 
American.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.    The  main  thrust  of  his 
remarlts    was,    first,    the    need    of    American 
business  lor  a  stronger  dedication  to  ethical 
and  moral  standards  and,  second,  the  need 
for  a  new  breed  of  professional  men  to  sell 
this    kind    of    advice    and    counsel    to    the 
troubled  businessman. 

With  the  first  proposition — the  need  of 
stronger  devotion  to  ethical  standards — I 
heartily  agree,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  admit 
that  American  businessmen  need  to  have 
explained  to  them,  by  people  with  special- 
ized training,  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong — between  truth  and  deception, 
between  a  course  of  honor  and  one  of  dis- 
honor. If  this  kind  of  competence  cannot  be 
developed  at  the  hearthstone,  in  the  Sunday 
school  and  otherwise,  as  a  part  of  man's 
basic  equipment,  then  we  are  Indeed  In  a 
sad  condition  as  a  p)eople. 

But  the  Chief  Justice  Is  dead  right  in  his 
contention  that  the  whole  future  of  Amer- 
ican business  Is  dependent  upon  the  ethical 
standards  of  American  businessmen  and 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  discipline 
themselves.  (Nor  is  this  need  limited  to  the 
business  community.  It  Is  basic  to  all 
human  endeavor.) 

Without  this  cap.iclty  and  will,  we  would 
revert  to  the  Instincts  of  the  Jungle,  and  In  a 
moral  wilderness  we  would  soon  find  our- 
selves groping  for  a  strong-arm  government 
to  save  us  from  chaos  and  destruction.  And 
there  are  those  who  will  argue,  with  sub- 
stantial documentation  to  support  their 
claims,  that  in  this  good  land  of  ours  we 
are  now  making  a  steady  approach  to  pre- 
cisely that  state  of  affairs. 


Many  centuries  ago  the  Greeks  developed 
a  civilization  supported  by  a  system  of  self- 
government  that  flourished  for  many  years. 
It  provided  a  high  degree  of  personal  free- 
dom, but  little  order — and  in  time  it  failed. 
The  Romans  came  along  later — and  they, 
too.  were  highly  successful.  They  de- 
veloped a  high  degree  of  order,  but  with 
little  freedom — and  that  system  failed,  also. 
From  these  two  civilizations,  we  have  derived 
much  of  the  culture  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Western  democracy.  We  learned 
the  virtue  of  freedom  from  the  Greeks,  the 
necessity  for  order  from  the  Romans.  The 
manner  In  which  we  have  been  able  thus  far 
to  blend  these  interdependent  factors — free- 
dom and  order — accounts  for  the  stability  of 
our  society. 

In  American  business  we  are  confronted 
with  the  constant  struggle  to  keep  free  of 
government  control,  but  at  the  same  time 
voluntarily  to  impose  upon  ourselves  the 
measure  of  self-discipline  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare  in  a  changing 
society.  Only  thus  can  we  avoid  the  vacuum 
of  unmet  needs  into  which  a  democratic 
government  by  Its  very  nature  would  surely 
become  drawn. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  the  genius,  and 
challenges,  the  character,  of  American  com- 
petitive enterprise.  The  effort  is  made  the 
more  difficult  becati.se  the  forces  of  freedom 
iu-e  divided  and  often  are  warring  with 
each  other.  Those  who  want  to  achieve  a 
status  of  responsible  freedom  are  frequently 
opposed  not  only  by  those  who  look  to  the 
Government  to  remedy  every  ill,  but  also 
by  those  who  are  determined  upon  a  course 
of  freedom  without  responsibility.  The 
ghosts  of  both  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks 
combine  to  force  us  to  continued  effort  to 
avoid   their  frustration  and  ultimate  doom. 

It  is  the  clear  purpose  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  and  its  leadership 
to  encourage  constantly  the  improvement  of 
the  service  of  broadcasting  to  the  people. 
We  can  beseech  the  Government  to  keep  Its 
hands  off,  but  deserve  little  sympathy  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  maintain  order  and  progress 
in  our  own  house. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  the  association  has 
placed  so  much  emphasis  in  recent  years 
upon  the  development  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  self-promulgated  codes  of  good 
practice  in  both  radio  and  television — codes 
that  are  working,  believe  me,  in  upgrading 
programing  and  advertising  practices. 

Here  is  a  conscientious,  dedicated  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  great  Industry  voluntarily  to 
improve  its  product  and  control  Its  actions  In 
a  responsible  manner.  Our  code  programs 
are  not  yet  developed  as  they  should  be. 
They  are  not  yet  supported  by  all  the 
broadcasters  who  should  be  behind  them. 
But,  even  so,  they  now  represent  the  most 
significant  force  for  self-regulation  in  Amer- 
ican competitive  enterprise.  They  are.  In- 
deed, the  best  example  In  the  world  today  of 
free  businessmen  voluntarily  subordinating 
Immediate  individual  profit  for  their  collec- 
tive professional  advancement  and  for  the 
service  of  the  public  welfare  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

As  we  in  NAB  support  with  vigor  our 
program  of  self-rcgvilatlon  and  self-improve- 
ment, we  oppose  with  all  our  might  the  un- 
warranted advance  of  Government  which 
scenes  to  be  determined  to  make  Inroads  Into 
areas  in  which  It  has  no  sound  right  to 
operate. 

In  broadcasting,  the  newest  and  by  all  odds 
the  most  dynamic  means  of  mass  communi- 
cation, the  technological  reasons  for  licens- 
ing by  Government  are  acknowledged.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  orderly  means  of  employ- 
ing the  channels  and  frequencies  for  tele- 
Msion  and  radio,  we  must  have  an  orderly 
procedvire  for  allocating  them.  This  only 
the  Government  can  do. 

The  Government  also  must  exercise  the 
juUfment.  highly  subjective  at  times,  of  who. 


based  upon  qualifications  and  service  propos- 
als, should  be  granted  broadcast  licensee. 
Further,  the  Government  has  a  range  of  law- 
ful power  to  revoke  or  renew  these  licenses 
as  the  public  interest  may  require. 

This  procedure  does  not  contemplate,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  will  thus  be  em- 
powered to  exercise  any  control  over  program 
content.  On  the  contrary,  the  Communica- 
tions Act  establishing  our  broadcast  system 
speclflcally  and  wisely  denies  to  the  Govern- 
ment any  right  of  censorship. 

This  great  power  is  reserved  to  the  people, 
themselves.  And.  believe  me.  they  can  and 
do  become  quite  articulate  in  expressing  their 
feelings.     This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

I  have  a  very  basic  grievance  I  wish  to 
express  tonight  against  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

First.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  hearing  on 
local  programing  soon  to  be  commenced  In 
Omaha  Is  not  In  the  best  interests  of  broad- 
casting, is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public.  Is  not  good  government. 

In  the  fine  city  of  Omaha  there  are  three 
licensed  television  broadcasters.  The  FCC 
has  found  them  to  be  fully  qualified  to  enjoy 
this  privilege.  There  have  been  filed  with 
the  FCC  no  complaints  about  the  service  of 
any  of  them — not  from  any  Congressman. 
liot  from  any  citizen,  not  even  from  any  Fed- 
eral inspector,  that  anyone  knows  about. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  6  months  ago  the 
Commission  granted  these  same  stations 
renewals  of  their  licenses  for  another  3  years, 
and  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  Commis- 
sion, at  that  time,  fulfilled  its  statutory 
obligation  of  ascertaining  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  thereby. 

The  fact  Is  that  these  stations  do  not  re- 
quire a  government-sponsored  hearing  to  tell 
them  what  the  people  of  Omaha  want  or 
need.  As  all  responsible  broadcasters,  they 
are  constantly  reviewing  and  seeking  to  Im- 
prove their  programing.  They  are  commit- 
ted to  serving  Omaha  and  Its  environs  as 
their  best  Judgment  dictates  based  upon  an 
Intimate,  direct,  personal  knowledge  of  its 
life  and  character. 

Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  and 
with  no  Importuning  from  any  known  source 
in  Omaha,  the  FCC  decided  to  put  these 
stations  on  the  mat  by  holding  this  hearing 
to  which  anyone  with  a  grievance  was  urged 
to  come  and  publicly  air  it.  The  effect,  of 
course,  has  been  to  suggest  failure  where 
there  has  been  success,  to  Impugn  the  mo- 
tives and  eflBclency  of  the  management  of 
these  stations  where  there  has  been  full 
confidence,  to  create  doubt  where  there  has 
been  faith,  to  divert  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources of  these  stations  from  their  broad- 
cast duties  to  the  development  of  defenses 
against  unknown  charges  and  implied 
wrongs. 

This  is  Irresponsible  government.  It  Is 
meddling  government.  It  is  government 
poaching  on  lands  prop)erly  devoted  to  free 
enterprise,  hoping  to  flush  some  unknown 
bird  It  can  shoot  down,  but  feeling  that 
whether  it  finds  any  bird  or  not.  It  can  reap 
public  favor  Just  by  openly  hunting  for  one. 
I  am  told  that  the  FCC  really  had  no  spe- 
cial reason  for  picking  on  Omaha,  that  It 
could  just  as  well  have  been  some  other  city 
and  that  It  well  might  be  next  year,  that 
they  were  Just  looking  for  a  city  of  Omaha's 
approximate  size  and  general  broadcast  serv- 
ice: and  by  chance  Omaha  just  turned  out  to 
be  the  one. 

What  Is  this,  government  by  roulette? 
As  a  representative  of  broadcasters,  I  em- 
phasize again  that  we  are  determined  to  keep 
broadcasting  free  not  Jxist  for  the  benefit  of 
broadcasting  and  broadcasters,  but  because 
we  well  know  that  broadcasting  is  the  guard- 
ian of  the  freedom  of  all. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  Insist  upon  a 
right  to  squander  the  privilege  of  broculcast- 
ing  or  that  anyone  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
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In  this  biulness  who  ts  not  meeting  the  obli- 
gations Imposed  upon  him  for  serving  the 
public  Interest. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  a  public  hearing 
cannot  be  very  properly  held  In  a  local  com- 
munity when  the  right  of  a  broadcaster  to 
serve  that  conununlty  Is  at  Issue  In  an  ap- 
propriate proceeding. 

But  it  does  mean  that  we  in  broadcasting 
demand  that  the  FCC  cease  its  efforts  to  gov- 
ern by  harassment,  by  needling,  by  nibbling. 
directed  indiscriminately  against  all  broad- 
casters. 

We  demand  that  the  FCC.  if  it  has  Just 
cause  to  question  the  capability  of  any 
broadcaster,  or  his  good  faith  in  serving  the 
public  interest,  place  that  license  squarely  on 
the  line  in  a  proper  renewal  or  revocation 
hearing,  and  to  stop  impugning  and  embar- 
rassing, and  handicapping  the  mass  of  good 
broadcasters  for  what  may  be  the  sins  of  a 
very  few. 

The  oriental  philosopher,  Lao-Tze,  once 
said:  "Govern  a  great  nation  as  you  would 
cook  a  small  flsh;  dont  overdo  it." 

Broadcasters  believe  this  is  sound  phi- 
losophy. It  Is  a  very  old  frontier,  but  the 
kind  we  must  always  keep  new. 

My  concern  over  the  forthcoming  FCC  ex- 
pedition to  Omaha  goes  much  deeper  than 
the  inconvenience  and  trouble  such  will 
caiise  the  broadcasters  there.  In  fact,  I  con- 
fidently predict  that  when  this  hearing  is 
concluded  the  record  will  reflect  great  credit 
to  these  broadcasters.  I  am  far  more  con- 
cerned about  the  indirect  consequences — 
the  effect  on  freedom  of  communications 
which  is  BO  vital  to  our  national  well-being, 
and  perhaps  to  our  survival.  It  is  this  con- 
cern which  has  prompted  me  to  dwell  upon 
Omaha  at  such  length  this  evening,  and  be- 
fore this  distinguished  audience. 

Those  of  us  in  broadcasting,  and  you  who 
serve  Ln  Government,  have  much  in  com- 
mon; we  both  seek  the  approval  of  our  con- 
stituents, we  both  must  be  responsive  to 
public  need,  we  both  must  be  free  to  exer- 
cise our  own  Judgment,  and  we  lx)th  have  a 
basic  obligation  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
We  have  a  stake  In  the  freedom  of  each  other, 
and  the  public  has  a  stake  in  both. 

We  are  living  at  a  difficult  and  perilous 
time  In  history.  The  great  Western  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  borrowed  so  wisely  from  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  now  faces  Its  own 
test  of  endurance — and  the  threat  which 
hangs  heavy  over  us  is  not  merely  the  failure 
of  Western  civilization,  but  the  extinction 
of  all  civilization.  Never  before  has  the 
world  faced  so  ominous  and  final  a  verdict. 
Our  system  of  modern  electronic  commu- 
nication has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  out- 
come of  this  world  struggle.  Man  now  has 
the  power,  through  broadcasting,  to  reach, 
to  inform,  to  Infiuence.  and  to  enlighten 
his  fellow  man  on  a  scale  heretofore  unheard 
of.  Never  before  has  this  been  so  desperate- 
ly important,  for  knowledge  and  truth  are 
oxir  best  hopes  to  build  a  nation  and  save 
a  world.  But  this  power  of  communication 
may  be  used,  or  it  may  be  misused.  The 
totalitarian  state  thrives  on  its  misuse.  The 
free  state  thrives  on  its  full  use. 

Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  broadcasting  in  this  country,  but 
at  the  same  time  let  us  recognize  that  no 
other  system  in  the  world  can  match  it. 

Let  ua  not  hesitate  to  criticize  its  failures, 
but  at  the  same  time  let  us  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  its  marvelous  successes. 

Let  us  not  tolerate  Its  misuse  or  its  lack 
of  use.  but  let  us  do  nothing  to  blot  out 
the  climate  of  freedom  which  is  necessary 
to  its  continued  growth  and  ever -expanding 
service. 

Let  us  apply  to  broadcasting  the  principles 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past>-the 
virtue  of  freedom  and  the  necessity  for  order 
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vitalized  by  a  full  commitment  to  action  and 
progress  befitting  the  new  opportunities  of 
our  day  in  a  free  society. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSIONER 
MORGAN  SPURNS  SECOND  TERM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
column  published  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post,  written  by  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson,  it  was  reported  that  Howard 
Morgan  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  written  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  declining  reappointment  as 
Commissioner.  This  is  a  most  unusual 
action. 

As  Mr.  Pearson  points  out,  being  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion means  being  in  a  very  honorable 
and  important  position,  a  position  of 
great  power,  and  Mr.  Morgan  apparently 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  position  at 
the  time  he  was  appointed.  However, 
Mr.  Morgan,  according  to  Mr.  Pearson, 
said  that  he  was  resigning  because  he 
"did  not  come  to  Washington  to  be  kept 
busy  writing  dissents."  He  finds  himself 
in  the  position  of  being  a  lone  Commis- 
sioner in  one  dissent  after  another,  ap- 
parently, on  matters  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, affect  the  public  interest  and 
which,  in  my  judgment,  affect  the  public 
interest  adversely. 

In  other  words,  the  oil  gang  and  the 
gas  gang  and  the  people  who  should  be 
regulated  are  winning  one  fight  after 
another  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

This  does  not  surprise  me  at  all,  In 
view  of  the  recent  appointments  of  two 
Commissioners.     One   was  Mr.   Harold 
Woodward  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Law- 
rence J.  O'Cormor,  of  Texas.     I  vehe- 
mently opposed  both  nominations.     In 
the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  held  the  floor 
for  34  hours   and   spoke   for   26   hours 
against  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 
Only  a  few  Senators  voted  against  this 
nomination.     I   think   It   is   necessary, 
though,  when  we  receive  reports  con- 
cerning outstanding  public  interest  ap- 
pointees to  the  Power  Commission,  who 
find  they  cannot  remain  on  it  because 
they  are  losing  one  fight  after  another, 
Senators,  who  believe  strongly  in  the 
public  interest,  should  raise  their  voices 
in  the  Senate  in  connection  with  future 
appointments.      We    should    let    it    be 
known  that   we  intend   to  make   even 
tougher  fights  than  we  have  made  in  the 
past,  do  all  we  can  and  use  all  our  in- 
fluence as  Senators  to  urge  the  President 
to  make  appointments  of  persons  who 
have  the  public  interest  at  heart  and 
who    fight    hard    for    the    consumer. 
Heaven  knows,  he  is  the  forgotten  man 
in  our  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Drew  Pearson  entitled  "PPC 
Commissioner  Spurns  Second  Term," 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  January  25. 1963;  and  two 
press  releases,  one  on  the  O'Connor 
nomination,  which  I  issued  at  the  time 
I  opposed  the  appointment  and  which 
is  dated  July  26,  1961,  and  one  on  the 
Woodward  nomination,  which  I  issued  at 
the  time  I  opposed  his  appointment, 
dated  March  28,  1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  news  releases  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
FPC    Commissioner    Spurns    Second    Term 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Seldom  has  a  commissioner  of  a  power 
ful   regulatory   body   told   the   President  he 
will  no  longer  serve  on  a  commission  which 
regulates  the  gas,  oil  and  electrical  industry 
of  the  Nation.  ' 

However.  Howard  Morgan  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  just  written  such  a 
letter  to  President  Kennedy.  He  has  de- 
clined reappointment  as  a  commissioner  and 
has  said  flatly  that  the  President  has  not 
lived  up  to  his  promise  to  appoint  men  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer at  heart. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  the  only 
regulatory  agency  to  which  Kennedy  has  ap- 
pointed  five  new  members.  With  every  other 
Commission  he  has  had  Republican  hold- 
overs. But,  owing  to  death  and  resignations, 
he  has  appointed  every  man  to  the  agency 
which  regulates  the  gas  pipelines  and  the 
big  power  companies. 

However.  Commissioner  Morgan  has  made 
it  clear  in  talks  with  western  Senators  that 
the  Commission  is  stacked  In  favor  of  the 
oU,  gas  and  power  companies. 

"I  did  not  come  to  Washington  to  be  kept 
busy  writing  dissents."  he  has  told  western 
Senators. 

Commissioner  Morgan  expressed  his  re- 
gret over  this  fact  and  recalled  that  men 
like  Senators  George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska- 
Hiram  Johnson,  of  California;  and  Gifford 
Pinchot,  the  Bull  Moose  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  crusaded  and  sacrificed  to  write 
a  great  law  protecting  the  American  public 
only  to  have  it  sabotaged  by  the  appointment 
of  personnel  who  did  not  believe  in  en- 
forcing  the  law. 

ELECTION    PLEDGE 

Diu-ing  the  presidential  campaign  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  highly  critical  of  the  Eisenhower 
policy  of  appointing  industry-minded  men 
to  the  regulatory  commissions.  And  at  Wit- 
tenberg University.  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  Oc- 
tober 17.  1960,  he  made  a  ringing  pledge  that 
his  appointees  to  the  regulatory  agencies 
would  represent  the  public. 

"No  Federal  appointee  to  any  public  regu- 
latory agency  shall  represent  any  view  other 
than  the  public  interest."  pledged  the  future 
President.  "Appointments  to  such  agencies 
shall  be  made  with  the  advice  of  those 
knowledgeable  in  the  field,  but  shall  not  be 
dictated  by  those  with  vested  interest  in  the 
appointment." 

However,  Commissioner  Morgan,  who  for- 
merly served  as  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sioner of  Oregon,  has  tiu-ned  out  to  be  the 
only  Kennedy  appointee  to  the  FPC  who  has 
consistently  bucked  the  utilities. 

For.  once  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected,  he 
appointed  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  a  Texas  oil- 
man, to  the  Conunlsslon;  also  Harold  Wood- 
ward, a  Chicago  utilities  lawver  who  had  rep- 
resented public  utility  cases  while  serving  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission  (under  Federal  practice 
this   would   be   a   conflict  of   interest). 

Joseph  Swidler,  former  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  whom  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy appointed  as  FPC  Chairman,  has  re- 
versed his  previous  public  power  position  and 
has  voted  consistently  with  the  power  eas 
and  oil  Interests. 

When  the  Commission  voted  to  require  the 
giant  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co,  to  refund  rate 
increases  which  El  Paso  had  put  into  effect 
without  official  approval.  Chairman  Swidler 
held  up  the  final  opinion  3  montiis  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind.  He  wanted  to  vote  a 
refund  of  only  $44  mUlion.  Commissioner 
Morgan  held  out  for  a  $68  million  refund, 
got  the  support  of  Commissioner  Charles  R." 


fiaea,  the  Vermont  Republican,  and  after  3 
months'  delay.  Chairman  Swidler  finally 
came  around  to  their  figure. 

But  in  case  after  case  involving  electric 
power  companies  the  decisions  have  been  4 
to  1  with  Commissioner  Morgan  dissenting. 

That's  why  Morgan  has  written  his  letter 
to  the  President  declining  to  accept  reap- 
pointment for  another  term. 

PROXMIRE  Opposes  Nomination  of  Lawrence 

O'Connor  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion 

Senator  William  Proxmire.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  July  26.  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  to  fight  the  ap- 
pointment of  Texas  Oilman  Lawrence  O'Con- 
nor to  the  Federal   Power  Commission. 

The  'Wisconsin  Senator  told  the  committee: 
'I  oppose  O'Connor's  confirmation  because 
he  Is  obviou.'ly  an  Industry  man.  Even  be- 
fore he  Is  appointed.  O'Connor  Is  of.  by.  and 
for  the  industry  he  i5  appointed  to  regulate. 

"During  the  past  2  years,  three  gas  rate 
Increases  put  into  efTect  by  the  company 
O'Connor  worked  for  until  1958  have  gone 
unchallenged  by  FPC.  The  oil  association 
of  which  he  was  a  longtime  member  .^eeks 
actively  to  get  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
out  of  natural  gas  regulation. 

"Until  he  entered  the  Interior  Department 
2  years  ago.  O'Connor  was  a  consultant  to 
gas  and  oil  companies.  It  is  a  shocking  fact 
that  the  new  FPC  Commissioner's  principal 
employment  has  been  as  vice  president  of  a 
Texas  oil  and  gas  company. 

"Appointing  O'Connor  to  the  FPC  is  like 
appointing  Mickey  Mantle  to  umpire  Yankee 
baseball  games.  It  is  about  as  fair  as  a  fourth 
strike.  It  Is  about  as  ethical  as  brass 
knuclcles. 

"Men  with  oil  industry  backgrounds  are  al- 
ready serving  as  Navy  Secretiu-y  and  Assistant 
Secret.ary  of  the  Interior.  Oil  has  become 
the  tragic  Achilles  heel  in  an  otherwise  splen- 
did public  interest  administration. 

"The  FPC  itself  has  refused  to  obey  Su- 
preme Court  directives  to  regulate  natural 
gas  at  the  wellhead.  Gas  companies  have 
socked  the  consumer  with  never-ending  rate 
increases,  because  the  FPC  can't  bring  Itself 
to  act  in  holding  rates  to  the  reasonable 
levels  required  by  law.  Twenty-seven  million 
American  gas-consuming  families  are  suffer- 
ing exploitation  because  the  FPC  has  gone  on 
a  sit-down  strike  against  the  consumer. 

•'Last  week  was  Captive  Nations  Week — 
well,  this  is  Captive  Regulatory  Commissions 
Week — starring  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  the  grasp  of  the  natural  gas  industry. 

"During  the  past  12  years,  the  cost  of  na- 
tural gas  for  home  heating  purposes  has 
risen  an  appalling  44 'j  percent.  (Natural 
gas  companies  have  been  charging  all  that 
the  market  will  bear,  and  then  some.) 

"But,  strangely,  the  FPC  has  taken  no 
action  in  pruning  increases.  Homeowners 
who  bought  stoves  and  furnaces  when  gas 
was  cheap  are  now  paying  heavily  for  the 
inaction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

"A  year  ago,  four  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sioners out  of  five  wanted  to  get  the  FPC 
out  of  the  gas  regulation  entirely.  The  FPC 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  most  in- 
famous example  of  a  regulatory  agency  fall- 
ing captive  to  the  industry  itself. 

"The  consuming  public  hasn't  had  a 
chance  because  the  gas  Industry  has  had  the 
best  legal,  statistical,  technical  brains  money 
can  buy,  lobbying  the  Commission  from  the 
outside. 

"With  O'Connor's  appointment  they  wiU 
have  their  boy  on  the  inside.  The  public 
must  have  commissioners  dedicated  to  fight 
for  the  public  right  above  any  private-special 
interest — men  who  wUl  stand  up  to  terrific 
gas  industry  pressure.  Is  anyone  bo  naive 
as  to  argue  that  O'Connor  is  this  kind  of 
man?" 


Statement  by  Senator  WnxiAM  Proxmibe, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  Nomi- 
nation of  Harold  C.  Woodward  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission 

The  Woodward  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  in  effect  repudiates 
the  President's  March  15  message  on  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  interest. 

In  that  message  the  President  said : 

"Consumers  are  the  only  important  group 
in  the  economy  w'ho  are  not  effectively  or- 
ganized, whose  views  are  often  not  heard. 
Tlie  Federal  Government — by  nature  the 
highest  spokesman  for  all  the  people — has 
a  special  obligation  to  be  alert  to  the  con- 
sumer's needs  and  to  advance  the  con- 
sumer's interests" 

These  noble  phrases  have  a  hollow  ring 
in  tlie  light  of  the  nomination  t)efore  the 
Senate  today.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  most  flagrant  trampling  on  the  con- 
s'.miers  interests  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
the  area  of  gas,  power,  and  utility  prices. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Woodward  nomination 
for  three  reasons: 

The  nominee  lacks  qualifications,  his  rec- 
ord shows  no  evidence  of  devotion  to  the 
public  and  consumer  Interest  In  :tlllty  rate 
regulation,  and  he  has  shown  a  conspicu- 
ous lack  of  sensitivity  regarding  conflicts  of 
interest. 

1.  In  the  hearing  Woodward  was  asked  if 
he  was  familiar  with  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
case,  the  most  Important  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  regulation  of  gas  rates. 
He  replied.  "No;  I  am  not." 

This  Is  like  an  umpire  of  a  baseball  game 
saying  he  doesn't  know  how  many  strikes 
make  an  out. 

Instead  of  being  unfamiliar  with  the  Phil- 
lips case,  a  new  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
should  be  an  outstanding  authority  on  this 
landmark  decision.  At  the  very  least.  Wood- 
ward's ignorance  about  the  Phillips  case  is 
an  alarming  symptom  of  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  on  the  FPC. 

2.  At  the  hearing  Mr.  Woodward  indicated 
'that  he  handled  hundreds  of  cases  for  the 

Illinois  Commerce  Commission  having  to  do 
with  rate  increases,  and  that  In  most  In- 
stances— not  in  all  cases  but  pretty  close  to 
it — he  approved  the  increases. 

Standing  by  itself  this  statement  would 
not  be  conclusive.  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  indication  that  Mr.  Woodward  has  ever 
shown  any  regard  or  concern  for  the  con- 
sumer interest,  the  statement  raises  a  serious 
doubt. 

3.  The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Woodward 
held  common  stock  in  a  company  regulated 
by  tlie  Illinois  Commerce  Commission,  while 
he   was  a  hearing  examiner  for  many  years. 

The  statutes  of  Illinois  cle.irly  and  specifi- 
cally prohibit  such  conflict  of  interest,  be  it 
direct  or  indirect.  Mr.  Woodward's  lack  of 
judgment  and  sensitivity  to  what  the  law^s  of 
his  State  require  raise  a  third  serious  doubt 
atK)ut  his  fitness  to  be  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
missioner. "--^       _ 

Above  all  this  nomination  i»  cruelly  dis- 
appointing t>ecause  the  administration  failed 
to  appoint  an  outstanding  authority  on 
Federal  power  regulation,  someone  who 
knew  his  way  through  the  thicket  of  com- 
plex argumentation  which  surrounds  gas  and 
power  regulation.  Such  a  man  should  have 
the  skill  to  cope  with  the  lavishly  financed 
top  legal  brains  hired  by  the  private  com- 
panies, who  are  often  opposed  only  by  the 
underpaid,  understaffed  corporation  coun- 
sel of  a  consuming  city. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
I  have  joined  with   the  Senator  from 


Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI,  and  several 
of  my  colleagues  again  this  year  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  reform  our  present 
electoral  college  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  legislation  proposes 
a  proportional  representation  plan  as  the 
method  for  correcting  the  seriously  de- 
fective unit-rule  system  under  which 
the  electoral  college  now  operates.  It 
would  more  accurately  measure  the  na- 
ture of  the  popular  vote  in  presldenlial 
elections. 

A  proportional  representation  pro- 
posal was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1950 
by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote  of  63-28. 
The  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  last  year  on  this 
and  otlier  proposals  for  electoral  college 
reform.  The  joint  resolution  which  I 
cosponsored  last  year  and  am  sponsor- 
ing again  this  year  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  previously  approved  legis- 
lation and  adds  certain  new  provisions 
which  evolved  from  the  study  conducted 
by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

The  current  system  distorts  the  popu- 
lar will  in  presidential  elections  by  credit- 
ing all  of  a  State's  electoral  votes  to  the 
plurality  candidate  regardless  of  the  size 
of  that  pluraUty.  The  proportional  plan 
would  count  the  electoral  vote  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote.  It  would 
largely  eliminate  the  tremendous  pre- 
mium we  have  placed  on  capturing  a 
plurality  in  a  few  large  States  to  the 
general  neglect  of  some  of  the  smaller 
States  and  less  populated  areas  where 
returns  will  be  of  little  or  doubtful  value. 
I  believe  it  would  stimulate  both  of  our 
major  political  parties  to  campaign  ac- 
tively in  all  the  States  and  to  try  more 
forcefully  to  reach  all  the  voters. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the  need 
for  reform  in  this  area.  I  hope  that  the 
proportional  representation  legislation 
will  be  given  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  will  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  before  our  next  presidential 
election  in  1964. 


CALIFORNIA     MARKS     A     FIRST    IN 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  an  agree- 
ment signed  on  January  12.  1963.  be- 
tween the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  the  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  at 
Fontana,  Calif.,  is  being  called  a  first 
in  labor-management  relations.  This 
agreement  establishes  a  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  benefits  derived  from  im- 
proved production  techniques  among  the 
company,  its  stockholders,  employees, 
and  consumers. 

I  congratulate  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers and  the  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  at  Fon- 
tana for  taking  this  significant  new  step 
in  the  labor-management  field. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  made  by  David  J. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers,  when  the  agreement  was  signed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ord»^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RBMUKKB  BT  DaTXD  J.  McDOMAU).  Prxsidknt 
OF  THK  UOTTBD  STKELWOXKEBS  OF  AlCKXICA, 
jANTJAJkT    13,   19d3 

We  believe  tliat  our  membership  at  the 
Kalaer  Steel  Corp.  plant  at  Fontana  has 
demonstrated  good  Judgment  In  ratifying  a 
plan  designed  solely  for  their  future  well- 
being  through  its  provisions  of  sharing  of 
economic  gains  and  job  protection  against 
the  ever-increasing  Impact  of  automation. 

This  is  a  new  idea,  bold  in  Its  concept  and 
potentially  far  reaching  In  Its  consequences. 
We  are  supremely  confident  that  this  plan 
Will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Naturally,  none  of  us  expects  that  the  new 
plan  will  operate  smoothly  and  without  a 
hitch  from  the  very  hour  It  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

Some  time  will  be  required  before  all  the 
wrinltlea  are  Ironed  out  and  the  plan  oper- 
ates In  the  manner  our  union  desires  and 
will  Insist  upon.  We  feel  certain,  however, 
that  the  nuijor  problems  were  overcome  be- 
fore the  plan  was  recommended  to  the  mem- 
bership. There  is  none  remaining  which 
cannot  be  resolved  by  a  continued  demon- 
stration of  the  mutual  good  faith  and  re- 
sponsibility shown  by  all  parties  during  the 
3  years  required  to  draft  the  plan. 

We  are  proud,  as  I  am  sure  that  the 
Kaiser  workers  will  be,  that  we  have  Joined 
the  development  of  a  new  idea  which  con- 
ceivably can  open  the  way  to  elimination 
of  industrial  strife  without  sacrifice  of  free 
collective  bargaining  prerogatives. 

It  is  significant  also  that  this  pioneering 
venture  has  been  accomplished  without  Gov- 
ernment pressures  of  any  kind.  We  think 
that  this  offers  Incontrovertible  evidence 
that  no  punitive  laws  or  restrictive  controls 
are  required  to  resolve  the  common  problems 
of  labor  and  management  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  principals,  the  public,  and  the 
Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  A.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  announced 
his  retirement.  Henceforth  his  role 
will  be  management  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

His  54-year  career  with  the  Star  has 
encompassed  so  much  that  I  am  sure  it 
would  take  more  than  several  editions 
of  the  CoNGRKssioNAL  RECORD  to  make 
but  the  briefest  outline  of  It. 

He  has  devoted  his  working  lifetime  to 
serving  his  community,  his  State,  his 
readers  and  the  Nation,  thereby  earning 
permanency  in  both  history  and  mem- 
ory. 

Among  the  imtold  numbers  of  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  to  Roy  Roberts  over 
the  last  half  century,  probably  none  is 
more  distinctive  than  that  from  his  fel- 
low Star  workers,  who  as  the  sole  owners 
of  the  Star  Co.  have  17  times  chosen 
him  to  lead  the  business  they  own  and 
guide  their  professional  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  our 
colleagues  and  all  the  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  would  like  to 
know  more  of  Mr.  Roberts — his  life  and 
his  work.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  incorporate  as  part  of 
my  remarks  an  excellent  feature  story 
about  his  retirement  from  the  January 
20  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mb.  Kansas  Cftt  Steps  Aside — Veteran  Roy 
Roberts  Is  RErniiNc  to  Advisoet  Capacitt 
AT  Kansas  Cttt  Star 

(By  Sam  B.  Armstrong) 
Kansas  CrrY,  January  19— Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  the  Kansas  City  Star  la  losing 
its  star  reporter.  Also,  it  Is  losing  Its  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer.  All  happen 
to  be  the  same  person. 

Roy  Allison  Roberts,  who  has  been  called 
half  newspaperman  and  half  politician,  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he  will  retire  to  an 
advisory  capacity  as  board  chairman,  take 
a  long  trip  to  the  South  Sea  Isks  wUh  his 
wife,  the  former  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ross,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  return  In  the  hope  of  doing  a  bit 
of  writing  before  final  retirement  In  a  year 
or  so. 

He  Is  perhaps  the  last  Important  figure  of 
his  type.  There  have  been  many  newspaper 
editors  who  have  used  their  papers  to  further 
their  own  political  ambitions.  There  have 
been  professional  politicians  who  have  tried 
to  operate  newspapers.  Roberts  never  sought 
public  office  for  himself.  But  he  has  greatly 
fancied  the  role  of  kingmaker. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  turned  the  White 
House  over  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933 
and  headed  homeward,  he  stopped  in  Kansas 
City  for  a  visit  with  the  Roberts  family. 

In  1936  Roberts  was  the  prime  mover  in 
obtaining  the  Republican  nomination  for  Alf 
Landon,  budget-balancing  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas. 

Later  on,  in  his  own  words,  he  was  "one  of 
the  insiders  on  Wendell  L.  WlUkle  and  Thom- 
as E.  Dewey."  adding,  "I  was  in  the  infield 
but  not  doing  the  pitching." 

In  1948,  he  sat  up  until  5  a.m.  with  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  "talking  things  over,"  and  was 
able  accurately  to  report  that  the  general 
was  a  "good  Kansas  Republican"  but  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion then.  Roberts  said  that  Elsenhower 
wouldn't  run  because  he  knew  nothing  about 
economics,  and  it  was  too  soon  after  the  war 

But  before  1952  Roberts  was  among  the 
first  aboard  the  Elsenhower  bandwagon  im- 
portuning him  to  become  a  candidate, 
writing  stories  that  served  as  trial  balloons 
to  sound  public  sentiment,  and  at  last  cheer- 
ing the  war  beros  decision  to  run  "because 
he  feared  the  Republican  Party  was  going 
isolationist."  The  editor  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Vrtxite  House  and  often  was 
consulted. 

Roberts  has  a  broad  acquaintance  In  Dem- 
ocratic circles  also.  He  refers  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and  Senator  Sttjart 
Symington  as  "among  my  best  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill." 

"When  Truman  was  President,"  Roberts 
once  remarked.  "I  was  off  and  on.  I  was 
either  an  S.O.B.  or  'Dear  Roy'."  Both  men 
have  mellowed  and  now  find  themselves  on 
easy  terms. 

Congressman  Richard  Bolling.  of  Kansas 
City,  a  Democrat,  was  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  Star  for  reelection  in  1958. 

Roberts,  who  In  his  youth  had  drunk  many 
a  glass  of  beer  discussing  politics  with  Tom 
Pendergast,  had  a  hand  In  the  downfall  of 
the  late  boss  in  1939.  The  Star  uncovered 
extensive  vote  frauds  by  the  Pendergast 
machine. 

The  son  of  a  Congregational  minister, 
Roberts  was  born  November  25.  1887.  at  Mus- 
cotah,  Kans.,  50  miles  northwest  of  Kansas 
City.  After  attending  the  University  of 
Kansas  from  1905  to  1908,  he  became  city 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  World,  and 
in  1909  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  Star  had  been  founded  September  18, 
1880,  by  William  Rockhlll  Nelson,  an  Indiana 
contractor  who  had  started  few  Denver  but 
stopped   in   Kansas   City.     A   robust,    thlck- 
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necked  man  whose  appearance  prompted  hi* 
nickname,  "Bull"  Nelson  had  done  much  tm 
the  civic   advancement  of  Kansas  city  and 
exerted  great  Influence  throughout  the  R* 
publican  State  of  Kansas. 

When  Roberts  Joined  the  Kansas  City  Star 
there  were  many  who  remembered  such 
atrocities  as  the  burning  of  Osceola,  Mo 
by  Kansas  "Redlegs"  under  Jim  Lane  in  1861 
and  the  retaliatory  sack  of  Lawrence  by 
William  Quantrill  and  his  Missouri  "Bush 
whackers"  in  1863.  And.  so  deep  was  the 
feeling,  subsequent  generations  perpetuated 
the  mutual  hatred  In  their  choice  of  political 
parties.  In  short,  Missouri,  especially  in  the 
circulation  area  of  the  Star,  was  Democratic- 
Kansas  was  uniformly  Republican. 

Nelson  had  won  election  as  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  for  Missouri. 

"I  had  to  go  out  and  organize  Missouri  for 
him."  Roberts  recalled.  It  was  a  tough  Job 
and  Roberts,  an  avowed  Republican  always 
has  been  working  at  politics  on  and  off  since 
with  varying  success. 

Beginning  with  the  1909  session  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature,  Roberts  was  there  to 
report  its  proceedings  and  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Kansas  City  and  the  Star  until 
1915,  when  he  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
establish  a  news  bureau.  His  horizons 
broadened,  his  news  sources  and  contacts 
multiplied,  his  Infiuence  and  Importance  ex- 
panded. He  became  known  as  the  man  who 
could  read  the  weathervane  marking  the 
political  winds  that  swept  across  the  Prairie 
States  of  the  Midwest.  In  1928  he  served  as 
president  of  tiie  Gridiron  Club,  highest  of 
honors  for  Washington  correspondents. 

It  was  also  In  1928  that  he  was  called  back 
to  Kansas  City  to  become  managing  editor 
of  the  Star.  Nelson  had  died  In  1915.  In 
1926.  following  the  death  of  his  last  heir 
ownership  of  the  SUr  was  taken  over  by  73 
Star  employees  who  paid  the  estate  $11  mil- 
lion for  the  newspaper. 

Roberts  is  said  to  own  a  larger  amount  of 
the  stock  than  any  other  of  the  present  400 
stockholders.  Upon  an  employee's  retire- 
ment or  death,  the  company  buys  his  stock 
and  It  Is  made  available  to  newer  members 
of  the  organization. 

Making  the  most  of  his  Washington  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  Roberts  tightened 
the  Star's  grip  on  Kansas.  His  suite  In  the 
Kansas  City  Club,  where  openhanded  hos- 
pitality was  dispensed  to  visitors  7  days  a 
week,  became  known  as  the  "capitol  of  Kan- 
sas." a  seat  of  influence  greater  than  that  of 
the  State's  capitol  at  Topeka.  50  miles  away. 
John  Gunther.  in  his  book  "Inside  U.S.A." 
said :  "Not  only  is  Kansas  a  colony  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  but  It  Is  the  colony  of  a  news- 
paper." 

In  1947,  Roberts  was  made  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Star,  but  he  re- 
mained the  newsgatherer.  proud,  among 
other  things,  of  the  fact  that  he  has  cov- 
ered every  national  convention  of  both  po- 
litical parties  since  1912  as  a  working  re- 
porter. 

Shortly  after  9  o'clock  each  morning,  his 
chauffeur-driven  convertible  pulls  up  before 
the  three-story  buff  brick  Star  Building  at 
18th  Street  and  Grand  Avenue.  Making  his 
way  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  large  open 
newsroom  on  the  third  floor,  he  stops  at  his 
cluttered  walnut  desk  long  enough  to  remove 
his  coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves,  and  light  his 
second  Corona-Corona  before  starting  a  tour 
that  has  become  almost  a  ritual. 

"Anything  big?"  he  asks  the  news  editor, 
more  often  than  not  giving  him  a  resounding 
whack  on  the  back.  Next  come  the  other 
editors,  more  back  slapping  and  then  a  stroll 
among  the  yellow  oak  desks  of  reporters, 
pausing  at  each,  offering  his  hand,  and  ask- 
ing even  the  youngest  members  of  the  staff: 
"How  are  you,  young  man?"  •  •  •  "And 
you,  young  lady?" 

The  visiting  then  continues  on  the  floor 
below    In    the    business    office,    where    the 
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Roberta  ability  also  has  been  evident,  al- 
though unnoticed  by  many  because  of  his 
Identification  with  news  and  editorial  policy. 

Back  in  the  newsroom,  where  Roberts  is 
referred  to  as  R.A.R.,  he  often  will  make 
another  call  on  the  sports  editor  to  discuss 
the  fortunes  of  the  Kansas  City  Athletics. 
He  talks  to  the  copy  boys.  too.  One  copy 
bov.  according  to  newsroom  report,  on  getting 
married  received  a  $200  gift  from  R.A.R. 

Other  special  interests  of  the  editor  in- 
clude the  William  Rockhlll  Nelson  Art 
Gallery,  into  which  went  the  estates  of  the 
Star's  founder  and  that  of  his  daughter;  the 
University  of  Kansas  City,  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  its  medical  school  in  Kansas 
City,  and  numerous  civic  projects. 

Always  urging  municipal  improvements, 
Roberts  explains,  "It's  our  Job  to  be  the  hair 
shirt  of  the  community." 

But  not  all  civic  questions  reach  the  pages 
of  the  Star.  Some  are  disposed  of  without  a 
ripple  In  the  even  surface  of  community  re- 
lations. Good  authority  has  It  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a  report  of  opposition  brew- 
ing in  official  quarters  against  racial  integra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Kansas  City. 
Roberts  is  said  to  have  quietly  gotten  word 
to  the  segregationist  element  that  the  Star 
was  prepared  to  fight.  Oppo.sltion  to  de- 
segregation promptly  was  abandoned  as 
futile. 

Lunch  with  Star  directors  or  a  visiting 
friend,  nimaerous  telephone  conversations 
with  news  sources  throughout  the  country, 
more  visits  with  the  staff,  and  perhaps  dic- 
tation of  a  news  story  or  editorial  fill  what 
for  most  men  would  be  a  busy  day. 

But  about  8  p.m.  the  telephone  of  the  night 
managing  editor  rings,  and  R.A.R.  is  told 
what  is  going  Into  the  first  edition  of  the 
morning  paper,  the  Times.  Proofs  of  Impor- 
tant or  controversial  stories  are  at  hand  for 
reading  to  him.  and  he  has  frequent  sugges- 
tions on  content  and  treatment. 

The  Star  had  acquired  the  Times  In  1901. 
In  1942  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  formerly 
the  Journal-Post,  sole  remaining  competitor 
of  the  Star,  went  out  of  btislness.  The  Star 
later  was  charged  with  monopolizing  the  dis- 
semination  of  news  and  advertising  in  the 
Kansas  City  area.  One  complaint  was  that 
the  Star  forced  subscribers  to  take  the  after- 
noon Star,  the  morning  Times,  and  the  com- 
bined Sunday  Star  and  made  advertisers  buy 
space  in  both  or  stay  out. 

Roberts  and  the  advertising  director  were 
indicted  along  with  the  newspaper,  but  the 
charges  against  Roberts  were  dismissed  3 
days  before  the  case  went  to  trial  in  1955. 

The  Star  was  fined  $5,000  and  its  adver- 
tising manager,  $2,500.  for  attempted  mo- 
no pwlizatlon.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  hear  the  case  after  an  appellate 
court  upheld  the  verdict.  In  a  civil  case 
growing  out  of  the  prosecution  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the  Star  signed  a 
consent  decree  divesting  itself  of  its  tele- 
vision and  radio  properties  in  1957. 

The  Star's  attorney.  Charles  Whittaker,  was 
appointed  to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1954. 

The  appearance  of  the  Star  today,  with  its 
staid  makeup,  small  headline  type  and  ab- 
sence of  liquor  and  beer  advertising,  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  the  Star  of  Nelson's  day. 
While  the  isolationist  viewpoint  has  been 
greatly  modified,  local  news  retains  priority. 
Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Midwest  news  comes 
next,  while  national  and  world  news  seldom 
monopolize  space  on  page  1. 

"While  we  have  got  to  take  care  of  home 
base,"  Roberts  wrote  in  a  page  1  statement 
announcing  the  changes  at  the  Star,  "we 
are  aware  of  our  responsibility  to  bring  global 
news  and  Interpretation  to  your  front  door." 

Referring  to  the  "new  team"  and  his  vaca- 
tion trip,  he  said  "I  don't  want  to  be  breath- 
ing down  their  necks"  during  the  period 
of  transition. 


Then,  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was  still  in 
the  newspaper  business,  the  veteran  of  54 
years  on  the  Star  said:  "My  moving  up  to 
chairman  of  the  board  was  not  a  perfunctory 
swap  of  hats  or  titles.  It  means  definitely 
my  major  role  in  Star  management,  in  the 
time  left  to  me.  will  be  more  In  an  advisory 
capacity.  I  nourish  the  hope  also  that  per- 
haps I  will  get  opportunity  to  do  more  wrlt- 
inc,  always  my  first  love. 

"In  no  sense  is  this  a  farewell  speech. 
When  I  retire  altogether  from  management — 
which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  year  but  at  most 
2  years — I  will  not  sing,  but  probably  roar  a 
swan  song  of  advice  to  paper  and  community. 
That's  always  been  our  weakness — giving 
advice." 

And  when  R.A.R. 's  swan  song  is  roared,  it 
will  be  well  worth  hearing.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tended to  suggest  it.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  "live"  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  7  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 


Goldwater  Metcalf 

Gruenlng  Miller 

Hartke  Monroney 

H.iyden  Morse 
Hckenlooper      Morton 

Hill  Mundt 

Holland  Nelson 


Boggs 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Etomlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 


Hruska 

Humphrey 

I"ouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 


Pas  tore 

Fell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

R;blcoff 


Jordan.  Idaho  Robertson 

Keating  Russell 

Kefauver  Saltonstall 

Kennedy  Scott 

Lau.sche  Simpson 

Long  Mo.  Smith 

Long,  La.  Sparkman 

Magnuson  Stennls 

Mansfield  Symington 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McCleUan  WlUlams,  N.J. 

McOovern  Yarborough 

Mcl".tyre  Young,  N.  Dak. 

McNamara  Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
E>odd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sm-mheks],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  trom  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart]  are  absent  on  ofEcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  fui'ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan]  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


[Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Is  there  further  morning  bvisiness? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    [Mr.  GrueningI. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield,  to  permit 
me  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  9) 
to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  frt)m  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

LET  us  TTSE  THI  TOOLS  WK  HAVZ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  Senate 
rule  XXII.  Weighty  and  well-docu- 
mented arguments  have  been  and  will 
be  advanced  as  to  why  Senate  rule  XXII 
should  be  changed  or  maintained.  Pro- 
ponents and  opponents  are  equally 
sincere. 

I  have  listened  to  much  of  the  debate 
to  date,  and  I  have  read  all  of  it  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  made  an  equally  thorough  study  of  the 
pros  and  cons  4  years  ago.  It  was  my 
privilege  in  1959  as  a  new  Senator  from 
a  new  State — Alaska — to  hear  the  debate 
which  culminated  in  the  adoption  of 
the  then  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson's  compromise  language,  which 
in  essense  returned  the  Senate  rules  on 
cloture  to  the  original  1917  rule.  I  voted 
for  that  compromise. 

The  debate  in  which  we  are  Involved 
during  these  opening  days  of  the  88th 
Congress  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
legislative  system. 

The  US.  Senate  gives  to  each  of  the 
50  states,  regardless  of  size  or  jxjpula- 
tion,  an  open  forum;  and  within  this 
forum  it  is  possible  for  a  Senator  to  ex- 
plain the  needs  or  the  position  of  his 
State.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution 
carefully  established  this  forum  so  that 
all  States  regardless  of  size  would  be 
equal  and  have  equal  opportunity. 

Through  the  Federalist  we  have  ac- 
cess to  the  contemporary  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  by  men  who  were 
active  and  present  when  our  Constitu- 
tion came  into  being. 

Letter  54  of  the  Federalist,  by  John 
Jay,  contains  this  observation: 

As  all  the  States  are  equally  represented 
in   the  Senate,  and  by  men  the  most  able 
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and  the  most  willing  to  promote  the  interests 
of  their  oonstituenta,  they  will  all  have  an 
equal  degree  of  influence  in  that  body,  es- 
pecially while  they  continue  to  be  careful 
in  appointing  proper  persons,  and  to  insist 
on  their  punctual  attendance.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  United  States  assumes  a  national 
form  and  a  national  character,  so  will  the 
good  of  the  whole  be  more  and  more  an 
object  of  attention,  and  the  government 
must  be  a  weak  one  indeed.  If  it  should  for- 
get that  the  good  of  the  whole  can  only  be 
promoted  by  advancing  the  good  of  each  of 
the  parts  or  members  which  compose  the 
whole. 

Letter  54  was  written  nearly  175  years 
ago.  The  prescience  it  embodied  is  a 
clear  Etnd  positive  message  to  all  men 
that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
considered  not  only  present  but  future 
times. 

Thus,  in  1963,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  continues  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
States,  small  in  population,  which  do 
not  have  large  delegations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  represent,  in  part, 
one  of  those  States. 

When  we  examine  the  size  of  House 
delegations,  we  find  that  23  of  the  50 
States  have  5  or  fewer  Representa- 
tives per  State  for  a  total  of  58  Mem- 
bers. Five  States  have  but  a  single  U.S. 
Representative.  Alaska  has  the  dubious 
honor  of  being  one  of  those  five.  The 
others  are  Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  listing  of  States  and  the 
number  of  Representatives  from  each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Number  of  States'  Representatives 

Alabama 8 

Alaska  '■ 1 

Arizona'' 3 

Arkansas  = 4 

California 38 

Colorado* 4 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware  '  = 1 

Florida 12 

Georgia 10 

Hawaii" 2 

Idaho- 2 

Illinois 24 

Indiana 11 

Iowa 7 

Kansas  - 5 

Kentucky 7 

Louisiana 8 

Maine  * 2 

Maryland 8 

Massachusetts 12 

Michigan 10 

Minnesota 8 

Mississippi » 5 

Missouri 10 

Montana' 2 

Nebraska' 3 

Nevada  ' ' 1 

New  Hampshire  * 2 

New  Jersey 15 

New  Mexico* 2 

New  York 41 

North  Carolina 11 

NorthDakota* 2 

Ohio 24 

Oklahoma 6 

Oregon » 4 

Pennsylvania 27 

1  5  States  with  1  Representative. 
'States  with  6  or  fewer  Representatives, 
23. 


Number  of  States'  Representatives — Con. 

Rhode  Island  = 2 

South  Carolina 6 

South  Dakota  > 2 

Tennessee 9 

Texas .  23 

Utah- 2 

Vermont '- 1 

Virginia lo 

Washington 7 

West  Virginia  - 5 

Wisconsin lo 

Wyoming  '-' i 

'  5  States  with   1   Representative 
-  States   with   5    or    fewer    Representatives. 
23. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  look  at  this  disparity  in  State  delega- 
tions in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  see  what  it  means  in  terms  of  the 
legislative  process. 

In  the  other  body.  10  States — Cali- 
fornia, lUinoiJ,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Massachu- 
setts, Indiana,  and  Maryland — command 
219  votes,  enough  to  pass  or  block  any 
legislation  deemed  disadvantageous  to 
their  States'  best  interests.  No  special 
significance  should  be  attached  to  my 
singling  these  particular  States  out  for 
special  mention.  Other  combinations  of 
States  are  possible  with  substantially  the 
same  effect. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  otlier  hand,  un- 
der existing  rules,  it  would  take  the  Sen- 
ators from  17  States — not  10.  as  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol — to  block  legis- 
lation, and  it  would  require  the  Senators 
from  26  States — not  10,  as  in  the  House, 
to  enact  legislation. 

This  has  long  been  the  deliberately 
conceived  and  established  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  interests  of  the  States 
and  the  various  population  segments  of 
the  United  States.  This  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  which  Ues  at  the  very  core 
of  our  system  of  government,  and  perme- 
ates every  phase  of  it,  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed without  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, consequences  the  very  nature  of 
which  no  one  can  foretell. 

Not  all  matters  upon  which  we  act  in 
Congress  have  equal  effect  throughout 
the  country.  Certain  matters  affect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  States  as  States. 
Thus  States  large  in  size  but  small  in 
population — such  as  my  own  State  of 
Alaska  have  on  certain  issues  much  in 
common  with  other  large  and  underpop- 
ulated States.  On  other  issues  we  would 
have  interests  in  common  with  large. 
densely  populated  States. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  to  take 
into  account  these  differences.  One 
body  was  to  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
States;  the  other  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  present  Senate  rules  have 
been  framed  accordingly. 

The  roster  of  Senators  who  have  been 
outstanding  champions  of  unlimited  de- 
bate is  impressive.  It  includes  our  es- 
teemed and  only  recently  departed  col- 
league, Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  of 
Wyoming;  James  Couzens,  of  Michigan; 
George  Norris,  of  Nebraska;  Robert 
La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  L. 
McNary,  of  Oregon;  Dennis  Chavez,  of 
New  Mexico;  William  Langer,  of  North 
Dakota,  to  name  only  a  few,  men  of 
both  parties,  who  have  been  classed  as 
liberals. 


Another  was  the  great  William  E 
Borah,  of  Idaho.  Senator  Borah  oncp 
wrote : 

I  am  opposed  to  cloture  in  any  form. 

Senator  Borah  was  an  outstanding 
champion  of  every  aspect  of  freedom 
He  had  more  to  say  about  cloture 
namely: 

I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  filibuster  or  a  debate.  I  have  known 
of  a  vast  number  of  bad  measures,  un- 
righteous measures,  which  could  not  have 
been  killed  in  any  other  way  except  through 
long  discussion  and  debate. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  sinister  and 
crooked  Interests,  seeking  favorable  leglsla. 
tion.  are  more  Interested  right  now  than 
in   cutting  off  discussion  in  Washington. 

Senator  Couzens,  of  Michigan,  a  Re- 
publican and  a  great  liberal,  wrote: 

When  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
seems  to  demand  it,  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is:  16  Senators  making  such  a  motion,  same 
being  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
they  can  prevent  a  filibuster.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  should  be  required:  otherwise 
the  majority  might  ride  roughshod  over  the 
minority  at  any  time. 

The  late,  magnificent  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Senator  Joseph  C 
OMahoney.  of  Wyoming,  a  national  fig^ 
ure,  commented  vigorously  on  the  ques- 
tion of  limitation  of  debate  dui-ing  the 
1959  discussion  on  rules.  His  remarks 
about  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  rules  is 
pertinent  today.  Senator  O'Mahoney 
said: 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues  say 
to  the  newly  elected  Senators  that  they  never 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the 
Senate  rules.  Neither  have  they  ever  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  'Roberts'  Rules  of 
Order." 

Senator  O'Mahoney  also  was  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  sacrific- 
ing the  constitutional  principle  that,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  shall  be  equal. 

He  sought  to  preserve  the  true  mean- 
ing of  free  speech. 

According  to  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States: 

No  State  without  its  consent  shall  be  de- 
prived of  Its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Today,  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage 
exists  and  is  at  issue  in  the  current  de- 
bate. We  should  remember,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  that  today's  majority  can  be 
tomorrow's  minority. 

Many  definitions  of  the  word  "liberal' 
have  been  written.  One  of  my  favorites 
is  the  Webster  three-word  explanation— 
"independent  in  opinion."  We  are  in 
perilous  days,  indeed,  if  this  should  be- 
come an  archaic  definition,  for  the  end 
of  independence  of  opinion  is  the  end 
of  thought,  and  ultimately  the  end  of 
progress.  The  end  of  independence  of 
opinion  is  the  first  step  toward  medi- 
ocrity and  torpid  conformity. 

Our  Nation  was  bom  of  independence 
of  opinion,  and  that  has  continued  to  be 
one  of  its  distinguishing  marks  and  one 
of  its  most  priceless  assets. 

So  I  am  glad  to  take  part  in  this  his- 
toric debate  and  to  express  my  inde- 
pendent opinion,  which,  I  am  not 
unaware,  will  not  coincide  with  the  opin- 
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Ions  of  some  of  my  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  some  of  my  friends  outside  of  It. 
But  as  Alexis  deTocqueville,  that 
perspicacious  observer  of,  and  commen- 
tator upon,  the  American  scene,  wrote: 

If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to 
tiie  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority. 

During  the  1959  debate,  the  late,  in- 
trepid Senator  William  Langer,  of  North 
Dakota,  offered  these  thoughts  on  clo- 
ture: 

Mr.  President,  on  March  11,  1949,  I  stated 
my  position  on  rule  22  and  again  today 
(January  12)  I  reiterate  the  stand  that  I 
took  10  years  ago.  I  was  then  and  I  am 
now  unalterably  opposed  to  any  limitation 
of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  only  legis- 
lative body  left  in  the  world  where  a  legis- 
lator can  freely  debate  the  merits  of  all 
Issues. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
there  have  arisen  occasions  when  the 
need  to  "freely  debate  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  all  issues"  has  arisen. 

In  his  Pulitzer  prize-winning  book. 
"Profiles  in  Courage,"  President  Kermedy 
described  the  filibuster  by  Senator 
George  Norris  against  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  proposed  armed  ship  bill, 
in  1917. 

Senator  Norris  and  Senator  Robert 
La  Follette,  Sr.,  used  the  filibuster  tech- 
nique to  prevent  armed  neutrality. 

Senator  Norris  was  fearful — 

Wrote  President  Kennedy — 

of  the  bill's  broad  grant  of  authority,  and 
he  was  resentful  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  being  steamrollered  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  House  had  approved  the  armed 
ship  bill  by  a  vote  of  403  to  13. 

Senator  Norris  held  up  passage  of  the 
bill  until  the  64th  Congress  expired  on 
March  4,  following  2  days  of  filibuster, 
because  he  wanted  the  proposed  legisla- 


tion to  receive  careful  consideration. 
As  history  recounts,  the  armed  ship  bill 
was  passed  shortly  after  the  65th  Con- 
gress convened,  and  Senator  Norris 
joined  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  1917  Sen- 
ate cloture  rule. 

Senator  Norris  had  used  that  tech- 
nique to  focus  attention  on  a  bill  he 
felt  had  been  insuflBciently  considered 
in  the  legislative  chamber  designed  for 
free  and  open  debate  on  all  subjects. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  have  sup- 
ported free  debate.  Senator  Langer  on 
March  11,  1949,  recalled  that  Senator 
Charles  L.  McNary,  when  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  told  him  that  "in  his  judg- 
ment one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of 
democracy  was  the  fact  that  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  exists  in  this  Chamber." 

Senator  Langer  also  noted  that  he  had 
received  from  Senator  La  Follette  identi- 
cal advice  not  to  sign  the  cloture  peti- 
tion 

I  have  previously  cited  Senator  Norris' 
use  of  the  filibuster  against  the  armed 
ship  bill  which  failed.  Later,  he  was  to 
use  extended  debate  to  prevent  the  U.S. 
Government  from  selling  Muscle  Shoals. 
Without  Senator  Norris,  the  great  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  might  not  have 
come  into  being. 

Tliis  same  deliberative  filibuster  pro- 
cedure enabled  the  Senate  to  keep  Pres- 
ident Harry  Trimian  from  having  the 
striking  railway  workers  drafted  into  the 
Army.  The  House  had  rushed  that 
hastily  and  unwisely  conceived  proposal 
to  passage  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
306  to  13,  following  less  than  3  hours  of 
debate.  The  Senate  killed  the  draft  pro- 
Vision. 

During  the  1959  debate,  Alaska's  good 
friend,  our  recently  departed  colleague. 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico, 
said: 

I  personally  do  not  think  I  would  be  here 
in  the  Senate  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 

Senate  votes  on  cloture  ' 


colleagues  from  the  State  erf  Arizona  would 
be  In  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  were  as  lim- 
ited In  debate  as  the  House  Is.  The  big 
States  would  have  blocked  us.  When  the 
Senate  was  created,  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  the  idea  that,  Irrespvectlve  of  how  much 
jKipulatlon  any  State,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
might  have,  for  example,  each  State  should 
have  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  now 
and  forever. 

George  Washington  correctly  com- 
pared the  Senate  to  the  saucer  which 
cools  the  hot  coffee  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
this  fight  to  change  the  cloture  rule  has 
been  oversimplified  into  a  fight  "for"  or 
"against"  civil  rights. 

During  m.y  period  as  editor,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  my  record 
as  a  champion  of  individual  rights,  free- 
doms, and  civil  rights  through  the  years 
speaks  for  itself.  I  admit  freely  that 
freedom  of  debate  and  the  difficulty  of 
applying  cloture  have  been  used  in  the 
past  to  block  the  passage  of  legislation 
deemed  by  many  essential  to  insure  the 
full  exercise  by  all  citizens  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

But  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
passage  of  civil  rights  legislation  in  1957 
was  accomplished  without  applying  clo- 
ture, and  that  cloture  was  applied  last 
year  on  an  issue  involving  economic 
rights. 

Cloture  has  been  applied  In  the  past, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  will  be 
applied  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  list  of  Senate 
votes  on  applying  cloture,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Con- 
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Session 

Date 
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'  Many  cloture  petitions  have  also  been  wlthdrawii  or  held  out  of  order  since  1917. 


« I>aily. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  1917,  the  Senate  had  no  rule  regard- 
ing  cloture.     This   did  not   appear  to 


impede  permanently  the  progress  of  leg- 
islation desired  by  the  majority.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Library  of  Congress  analysis,  of 


35  filibustered  bills  before  the  Senate 
from  1865  through  1946,  21  later  passed. 
Congress  has  a  way  of  passing  proposed 
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leg^ation  which  comes  before  it  more 
often  than  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Legislative  Reference  table 
detailing  the  history  of  the  35  bills  pre- 


January  25 


as  follows 
Later  action  on  35  filibustered  bills 


BUls 


Filibustered 


Reconstruction  of  Louisiana 

Election  laws 

Force  bill ^!!''III" 

River  and  harbor  bills  (3) 

Tristate  biU _'//_ 

Colombian  treaty 

Shipsubsidy  bills  (2) 

Canadian  reciprocity  bill 

Aritona-New  Mexico  statehood.. 

Ship  purchase  bill " 

Armed  ship  bill 

Mineral  lands  leasing  bill 

AntUynch  bills  (3)... [.]^"" '_"" 

Migratory  bird  conservation  bill __.] 

OampaiKn  Investigation  resolution 

Colorado  Rivor  bills  (2) 

Emergency  ofTicers  retirement  biil  

Washington  public  buildings  bill ['.["[['.[I" 

Resolution    to    postpone  national-origins  provisioius  of 

Immigration  laws 

Oil  industry  investiRation 

Supplemental  deficiency  bill ,1  

Prevailing  wage  amendment  to  work  n'iiif  biif 

Flood  control  bill 

Coal  conservation  bill. 

Anti-poll-tax  bills  (4) " "" "' 

FEPC  bill _  


iwi.-. 

1879..    .. 

l«90-<tl 

1901,  1903.  1914... 

1903 

19«0... 

1907,  1922-:« 

1911 

1911... 

1915 

1917 

1919 

1922,  193.i,  1937... 

lajti.... 

1927 

1927.  19-2S.. 

1927 

1927 . 


ras*d 


18fiS 

1909  (repealed)". 

.\t  intervAls 

1907,  1912 

1903  1... 
lH3ti 

1911  1 

1912  (admitted).. 
1916 


Not 

paased 
(10; 


1920. 


;:;|: 


1929 
1931 

193.'; 

iu;r) 

1936 

1912,  1944,  \'j4(i  1948 
194n 


1921) 

1927  1 

1928' 

1928 

1928 


X 

"x 


'  In  special  or  "-ubsequent  seissioti.*!. 
N'OTE.— Numerous  appropri;ition  bills 


r'".?'!"^;!^^*?^'?"""  '",'  ,"''''•"'■  ■"  ""'.•^'•"•"'•■■'    H^-arings  U-fore  the  Committee  on  Rules  ai  d  \. 
lndFlbrwU9Ti-2       "'•"•■ "'"  '■'""'""""■^  ^•''^"'^■"  '»  -"'•••"''"!-'  -^'"at.  rule  .X  X  II  n-laUng   o  do 


Mr.      GRUENING.        Mr.      President, 

members  of  our  great  political  parties 
ha/e  utilized  the  filibuster  privilege  for 
what  they  deemed  important.  I  have 
not  agreed,  and  in  the  future  undoubt- 
edly will  not  agree,  as  to  the  importance 
of  all  matters.  At  other  times  I  may  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  filibuster  ques- 
tion. 

The  Senate  has  the  tools  with  which 
to  work.  Let  us  use  the  tools  we  have, 
and  move  ahead. 

To  simi  up,  Mr.  President,  4  years  ago 
this  month,  at  the  beginning  of  the  86th 
Congress  and  at  the  start  of  my  sena- 
torial service,  the  issue  of  changing  rule 
XXII  was  before  us.  The  alternatives 
then  presented  were;  First,  keeping  the 
existing  requirement  of  two-thirds  of  the 


S^^l^  J-eferred  to  be  reprmted  in  the     Chief  Executive,  the  President  of  tK 
Record  at  this  pomt.  united  States.     The  bill  had  bfen  li^^ 

There  bemg  no  objection,   the  table     by  the  House  by  the  overwhS^^n^^"* 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     jority  of  354  to  9.  af  ter  a  d  Jc^sSfn,"' 

only  a  part  of  2  days.  '^ 

It  was   by  a  similarly  overwhelming 
vote.  306  to  13.  some  years  earlier  tt^f 
the  House  had  rushed  through  a  measure 
likewise  originating  with  the  Presidpnt 
of  the  United  States,  which  contained  a 
section  which   would  conscript  strikine 
railway  workers  and  put  them  into  thp 
Army,  where  they  would  be  subject  to 
court-martial  and  similar  military  disci 
pline.    But  on  that  occasion,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier  in  my  remarks,  the  Senate 
after  prolonged  debate,  was  able  to  de 
feat  this  section  of  the  bill— section  (e)-I 
effecting   a   decision   which   few   today 
including  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  it.  could  now  question. 

The  railroad  workers"  conscripting  b^ll 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  consti- 
tuted a  fundamental  attack  on  freedom 
It  was  an  attack  on  the  right  of  working- 
men  to  strike.  It  was  defeated  because 
of  the  freedom  to  debate  at  length  in 
the  Senate.  That  freedom  of  virtually 
unlimited  speech  in  the  Senate  defeated 
the  move  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  free- 
men to  exercise  their  rights  under  our 
Constitution  and  proceed  against  what 
they  considered  unjust  working  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
interrupt  the  Senator's  train  of  thought 
if  I  should  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  an  observation  on  a  sub- 
ject which  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  been  discussing  without  his  losing 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  or  being 
prejudiced  in  any  way  by  my  obser- 
vation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  a 
bill  was  proposed  to  draft  railroad  work- 
ers into  the  Army.  There  had  been  a 
Strike  in  the  coal  mines  for  5,  6,  or  7 
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mised  on  the  need  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Well,  we  had  enacted  civil  rights 
legislation  both  before  and  after  this 
change  of  4  years  ago — in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, when  the  requirement  for  cloture 
called  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  mem- 
bership, and  thereafter  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, when  the  requirement  had  been 
modified  to  require  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting.  And  while  these  two 
civil  rights  bills  did  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  have  liked,  they  were  enacted  after 
full  debate  and  represented  the  reasoned 
and  fully  aired  sentiments  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate. 

I  felt  then  and  do  now  that  issues  other 
than  civil  rights  are  involved.  A  wave 
of  hysteria,  a  recrudescence  of  McCar- 
thyism.  a  sudden  wave  of  national  alarm 
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of  those  present  and  voting;  third, 
changing  it  to  three-fifths  of  those  pres- 
ent; and  fourth,  changing  it  to  a  straight 
majority. 

I  was  willing  then  to  modify  the  ex- 
isting procedure  of  cloture  by  two-thirds 
of  the  total  membership  to  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting,  because  I 
could  not  see  the  logic  or  justice  of  count- 
ing the  votes  of  those  absent. 

But,  Mr.  President,  beyond  the  change 
to  hivoke  cloture  by  two-thirds  of  those 
present,  I  would  not  go.  And  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  this  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  72  to  22.  The 
current  efforts  are  to  reduce  it,  by  the 
Anderson  amendment,  to  three-fifths  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting,  or,  by 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  to  reduce  it 
to  a  straight  majority. 

Then,  as  now,  the  reasoning  for  the 
further  reduction  had  been  largely  pre- 


panic  the  easily  panicked,  might  stam- 
pede the  doubting,  and.  as  in  the  past, 
on  previous  occasions  in  the  other  body, 
cause  the  enactment  of  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  legislation. 

The  Senate,  under  existing  rules,  will 
remain  a  safeguard  and  bulwark  against 
such  a  calamity,  although  not  an  abso- 
lutely certain  one,  as  I  feel  was  demon- 
strated in  the  debate  in  the  last  ses."5ion 
on  the  communications  satellite  legisla- 
tion. My  views  have  not  changed  in 
these  4  years.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
reinforced  by  what  happened  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  Let  me 
review  that  event  briefly. 

We  had  before  us  the  first  venture  into 
the  tremendous,  vast  and  almost  unex- 
plored and  unknowTi  realm  of  space.  It 
was  the  satellite  communications  bill. 
It  came  to  Congress  from  the  White 
House  and  carried  the  impressive  au- 
thority of  originating  with  the  Nations 


teria  had  been  promoted  in  our  country. 
The  railroad  brotherhoods  had  voted  to 
go  out  on  strike  on  a  certain  day  The 
President  of  the  United  States  came  to 
Congress  and  delivered  an  address  to  a 
joint  session  urging  the  enactment  of  a 
bill,  which  was  immediately  thereafter 
introduced  in  the  House  and  forthwith 
considered. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  discussion  was  limited 
to  a  comparatively  few  minutes.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  vote.  Ever  since,  I  have 
regretted  that  in  the  hysteria  of  the 
moment  I  voted  for  that  bill.  My  vote 
for  that  bill  represents  the  very  worst 
vote  I  have  ever  cast  as  a  member  of  a 
legislative  body. 

Shortly  after  the  bill  had  passed  and 
I  had  about  5  minutes  to  think  about  it. 
I  realized  that  in  voting  for  that  bill.  I 
hf.d  voted  to  impose  involuntary  servi- 
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tude  upon  men  who  were  entitled  to  be 
freemen,  and  who  should  not  have  been 
compelled  to  work  if  they  felt  their  sur- 
rounding working  conditions  were  not 
appropriate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  so 
well  stated,  under  the  Senate  rules  one 
Senator  could  interpose  an  objection  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  that  bill. 
When  the  request  was  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  that  bill  for  immediate 
passage,  a  Senator  objected.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  that  objection,  there  could 
be  no  immediate  action  on  the  bill. 
After  Senators  really  had  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  the  bill,  they  were  against  it. 
and  it  failed  of  passage. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  put  his  finger  squarely  on  the  danger 
of  a  great  wave  of  popular  sentiment 
which  sweeps  legislators  off  their  feet, 
as  it  does  all  other  human  beings  at 
times,  so  that  they  do  not  think  cor- 
rectly. 

With  reference  to  the  communications 
satellite  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  although  I  favored  that  bill.  I 
voted  against  silencing  Senators  who 
were  opposed  to  it  because  I  knew  they 
were  sincere.  For  that  reason  I  felt 
they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  present 
their  cause  as  they  saw  it  to  the  Senate 
until  they  felt  that  they  had  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  at  least  to  educate 
those  of  us  who  were  inclined  to  vote 
for  the  bill. 

The  Sen.: tor  has  presented  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  the  danger  of  hasty 
cloture  in  both  of  his  illustrations. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina.  His  repentance 
for  his  unwise  vote  in  the  House  has  been 
suitably  rewarded  by  his  promotion  to 
the  Senate,  where  he  can  again  exercise 
his  restraining  vote  when  such  hasty 
legislation  should  come  over. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  unc'er  the  same 
conditions? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  During  my  service  in 
the  House  I  wished  to  speak  on  what  I 
thought  was  the  most  important  bill 
that  came  before  the  House  during  the 
brief  time  I  was  there.  That  bill  related 
to  the  importance  of  keeping  the  armed 
services  strong  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  when  Stalin  was  virtual  dictator  of 
Russia.  In  order  to  express  my  views, 
which  were  out  of  harmony  with  those 
of  the  majority  of  the  House.  I  had  to 
apply  to  both  parties  to  get  time  to  speak. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  in  the  House  a 
Member  can  ordinarily  get  only  5  min- 
utes at  best,  to  speak.  I  was  able  to  get 
4'i  minutes  to  speak  on  the  most  crucial 
question  that  came  before  the  House 
during  that  time  by  borrowing  2I2  min- 
utes from  the  Democratic  majority  and 
2  minutes  from  the  Republican  minor- 
ity. That  was  the  only  speech  I  could 
make  on  an  issue  which  I  thought  was 
essential  to  the  very  preservation  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  has 
adduced  further  convincing  evidence  of 
the  superiority  of  our  system  of  operat- 
ing in  this  body  as  contrasted  with  the 
hasty,  controlled,  and  limited  opportu- 


nities to  speak  which  exist  in  the  other 
body. 

In  the  satellite  communications  case, 
the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  with  no 
significant  amendments — although  a 
number  were  offered — turned  over  the 
entire  field  of  space  communication  to 
one  company.  In  the  name  of  free  en- 
teiprise  it  established  a  monopoly.  It 
established  a  monopoly  in  an  area  far 
larger  than  the  planet  on  which  we  live 
whose  potential  man  had  barely  begun 
to  explore.  It  gave  this  one  company — 
AT.  Si  T. — virtually  unrestricted  and  un- 
limited authority.  It  gave  the  company 
the  power  to  negotiate  with  sovereign 
nations  concerning  their  potential  space 
communication  program — a  prerogative 
that  should  have  been  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vided, in  the  judgment  of  those  of  us 
who  wanted  to  examine  the  legislation 
painstakingly,  no  adequate  regulation  as 
t-o  tlie  future  character  or  cost  of  the 
.service  to  be  rendered. 

It  provided,  in  our  judgment,  no  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  taxpayers  who 
had  already  invested  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  Government  pro- 
gram preliminary  to  this  enterprise,  such 
as  the  launching  of  the  satellite.  It  pro- 
vided no  adequate  protection,  either,  as 
to  future  expenditures.  We  felt  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  en- 
titled to  a  number  of  safeguards  and 
these  were  proposed  in  the  form  of 
amendments  which  attempted  to  pro- 
vide such  protection. 

We  had  no  objection  to  having  the 
chosen  insti"ument  of  this  legislation  op- 
erate the  satellite.  But  we  questioned, 
as  I  am  confident  we  all  still  do — and  as 
I  know  many  House  Members  who  voted 
for  the  bill  now  do — the  wisdom  of  giv- 
ing this  company  a  blank  check  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  on  international 
negotiations. 

We  objected  to  the  exclusion  for  all 
time,  of  possible  competition — competi- 
tion or  regulation  being  traditionally 
hailed  as  one  of  the  built-in  essentials 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  We  felt, 
in  the  absence  of  such  competition,  ade- 
quate provisions  for  regulation  should 
be  included  and  various  other  such  safe- 
guards. The  evidence  was  for  us  con- 
clusive that  the  FCC  would  not  regulate 
adequately.  Thus  neither  competition 
nor  regulation  existed  as  safeguards 
against  monopolistic  abuses. 

What  happened?  Cloture  was  moved 
and  voted  in  great  haste  under  the  pre- 
vailing rule — that  of  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting.  And,  under  this  gag 
rule,  every  vital  amendment  proposed 
by  colleagues,  who  I  think  we  will  agree 
are  responsible  Members  of  our  body, 
was  voted  down. 

Let  me  recall,  for  the  record,  the 
names  of  those  who  wanted  further  de- 
bate, consideration  and  amendment,  and 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  bill: 

Senators  Bartlett.  of  Alaska:  Burdick, 
of  North  Dakota;  Carroll,  of  Colorado; 
Church,  of  Idaho;  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Gore,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Gruening,  of  Alaska;  Kefauver. 
of  Tennessee;  Long,  of  Louisiana;  Mc- 
Namara,  of  Michigan;  Morse,  of  Ore- 
gon;    Moss,     of     Utah;     Neuberger,     of 


Oregon:  Yarborough,  of  Texas.  They 
represented  every  section  of  our  country. 

Under  the  cloture  gag,  there  was  not 
adequate  time  to  discuss  many  of  these 
amendments,  and  so  this  legislation,  of 
such  tremendous  import — unchanged 
and  unmodified — was  steamrollered 
through. 

One  of  our  Senate  leaders  in  the  pres- 
ent proceedings  to  change  the  rules  and 
make  cloture  easier — one  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  admiration, 
and  affection,  although  I  disagreed  em- 
phatically with  his  procedure  on  the 
satellite  communications  bill — said,  in 
the  course  of  the  current  debate  on 
changing  the  Senate  rules  last  Wednes- 
day: 

Let's  get  back  to  the  principle  of  free 
speech  Nobody  is  talking  about  curbing 
free  speech  No  one  Is  talking  about  deny- 
ing   the   right   to   debate   every   question    at 

length. 

Well,  less  than  a  year  ago,  on  this  vei-y 
important  measure,  free  speech  was 
curbed  in  the  Senate.  Fifteen  of  us  were 
denied  the  right  to  debate  every  question 
at  length. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against  any 
measure  to  diminish  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate.  I  shall  again  support 
the  reform  that  was  proposed  by  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  major- 
ity leader,  and  adopted  4  years  ago  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  22,  by  which  debate  can  be 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting.  We  need  it 
to  protect  the  public  interest,  and  as  has 
been  demonstrated,  even  this  procedure 
does  not  protect  it  fully,  as  it  did  not  last 
year  in  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  this  oppwrtunity  to  ex- 
press my  profound  admiration  for  the 
courage  and  statesmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  and  for  the  very  able  speech  he  has 
delivered. 

I  know  something  about  the  political 
pressures  that  are  brought  to  bear  in 
this  country.  I  know  something  about 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on 
many  political  issue.  His  political 
philosophy  is  often  in  harmony  with  the 
positions  taken  by  those  who  oppose  us 
in  this  effort  to  bring  about  gag  rule  in 
the  Senate. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  speech  for 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  make,  and 
it  is  not  an  easy  jxjsition  for  him  to  take. 
He  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  cour- 
age and  statesmanship  that  he  displays. 

There  have  been  many  instances  when 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  have  dis- 
agreed on  legislative  matters.  But  we 
are  certainly  in  complete  accord  in  the 
position  that  the  issue  now  before  the 
Senate  transcends  in  importance  any 
single  specific  bill  or  proposed  legislation 
in  any  specific  field  that  could  come  be- 
fore this  body. 

It  so  happ>ened  that  I  differed  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  on  the  so-called 
communications  satellite  bill,  but  I  voted 
to  give — and  stated  that  I  favored  giv- 
ing— those    who   opposed   that   bill    the 
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fullest  opportimity  to  present  their  views 
to  the  coiuitry- 

When  one  ia  in  a  position  of  opposing 
a  bill  of  that  kind,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  his  views  to  the  country.  I  say,  with 
all  respect  to  the  press,  that  when  a  bill 
of  that  kind  Is  being  pressured  and  the 
cry  of  "filibuster"  has  gone  out,  the  press 
seldom  carrys  to  the  people  substantial 
coverage  of  the  views  of  honest  and  sin- 
cere Senators  who  stand  on  the  floor  and 
oppose  the  bill.  Unless  those  Senators 
have  a  long  time  to  speak,  and  to  speak 
often,  they  cannot  possibly  get  their 
views  across.  They  must  depend  either 
upon  the  Congressional  Record  or  upon 
mail -outs  of  speeches  to  the  country,  to 
inform  the  people  of  their  position. 

I  differed  with  the  Senator  on  that 
particular  bill,  but  I  voted  against  sup- 
pressing his  right  to  speech  by  imposing 
the  gag  rule  of  cloture.  Time  may  weU 
prove  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  the  little  minority  who  stood  with 
him  against  that  bill  were  correct  and 
those  of  us  who  supported  it  were  wrong. 
There  has  been  instance  after  instance 
in  the  proud  history  of  this  body— this 
once  untrammeled  Senate,  before  there 
were  so  many  pressure  groups  in  the 
country  to  pressiure  Senators  on  their 
views — when  the  minority  has  made  a 
fight  which  history  proved  to  be  correct 
even  though  they  lost  when  the  vote  was 
taken.  That  could  well  be  true  in  regard 
to  the  sateUite  bill. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  quick  vote 
amendments  after  cloture  was  imposed. 
I  believe  the  Senator  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  the  Delegate  from 
Alaska  before  Alaska  achieved  statehood. 
Mr.  GRUENTNG.  No.  I  was  a  Ten- 
nessee plan  senator  before  I  was  duly 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  Tennessee  plan 
has  now  been  vindicated. 

In  the  other  body,  even  in  cases  of 
vital  importance,  imder  the  terms  of  cer- 
tain rules,  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
cannot  even  offer  an  amendment,  much 
less  have  an  opportunity  to  speak.  I 
was  astoimded  the  other  day  to  hear 
one  of  the  eminent  movers  of  the  pro- 
posal to  gag  the  Senate  use  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  its  rules  as  an 
illustration  of  rules  we  should  follow  in 
our  proceedings  here.  Do  Senators  wish 
to  adopt  a  course  that  could  deny  to 
them  the  right  even  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill?  Do  Senators  wish  to 
follow  a  course  which  will  lead  to  the 
requirement  of  Senators  being  forced  to 
beg  for  2  or  3  minutes  time  to  speak 
on  a  bill  which  is  regarded  as  being  of 
vital  importance  to  the  country,  as  was 
illustrated  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

If  Senators  wish  those  things  to  oc- 
cur, they  can  keep  on  following  these 
pressure  groups  that  push  them  to  vote 
for  rules  changes  of  the  kind  proposed. 

There  has  been  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency to  equate  this  fight  with  the  views 
which  individual  Senators  may  hold  on 
certain  specific  pieces  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. There  could  not  be  anything 
more  damaging  to  the  coimtry,  anything 
to  threaten  us  more  surely  with  disaster, 
than  for  the  Senate  to  undertake  to 
frame  rules  that  would  enable  us  to  hur- 


riedly pass  some  one  specific  piece  of 
proposed  legislation. 

Doubt  it  not,  my  colleagues.  If  ever 
that  is  adopted,  the  day  will  come  when 
the  Senators  responsible  for  the  change 
will  be  on  the  receiving  end  and  will 
curse  the  day  they  were  enticed  into 
taking  a  position  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  ever  be  subjected 
to  gag  rule. 

The  Senate  was  not  designed  to  be 
gagged.  It  was  designed  to  protect  the 
States,  both  small  and  large.  I  have 
suffered  through  long  debates  with  which 
I  did  not  agree.  Sometimes  the  Senate 
brings  us  many  frustrations  in  that  re- 
spect, but  it  is  better  to  endure  those  long 
speeches  with  which  we  disagree  than 
to  destroy  the  last  place  in  Government 
where  minorities  and  States — particu- 
larly the  small  States — can  make  them- 
selves heard. 

At  times  legislation  may  be  rushed 
through   the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  pressure  of  a  popular  Presi- 
dent, or  a  powerful  President,  or  a  ruth- 
less political  party  organization.     There 
may  be  times  when  those  in  high  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment may  be  corrupted.     But  so  long 
as  there  is  free  debate  on  this  floor  there 
is  hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions and  morality  and  honesty  in  ad- 
ministration.   In  the  matter  of  time  we 
have  moved  far  from  the  tyranny  which 
gave  birth  to  our  wonderful  system  of 
free   government,   perhaps   so   far   that 
people  do  not  really  appreciate  what  tyr- 
anny can  mean  and  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  that  this  loss  of  individual  rights 
and  liberties  can  bring.     We  are  prone  to 
take  them  as  much  for  granted  as  the 
water  we  drink  or  the  air  we  breathe. 
But  every  one  of  those  rights  was  earned 
by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  generations 
who  have  gone  before.     Now  it  is  pro- 
posed that  future  generations  should  not 
have  the  same  means  to  defend  those 
rights  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
we  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Mr.  President,  the  day  could  well  come 
when  this  floor  will  be  the  last  place  in 
this  Government  that  tyranny  can  be 
opposed,  and  corruption  exposed. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  never  yield  to 
this  demand  for  a  violent  change  in  its 
rules  and  procedures  in  the  cause  of  spe- 
cific legislation,  and  close  the  door  to 
the  one  place  where  men  of  sincerity  and 
conviction  can  rise  to  their  feet  and  ap- 
peal to  the  American  people  not  to  fol- 
low the  demagogue,  not  to  follow  those 
who  paint  the  mirage  of  something  for 
nothing.  Let  us  defend  the  Senate  as  a 
place  of  last  resort  for  the  defense  of 
rights  of  minorities  against  a  ruthless 
majority.  This  floor  is  the  one  place 
where  that  right  exists  today.  It  is  the 
only  place  where  it  can  be  preserved.  It 
is  in  our  keeping. 

I  salute  again  the  courage  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  making  this  splendid  presen- 
tation of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
this  Senate  as  a  place  where  Senators 
may  discuss  with  their  equals,  without 
gags  or  fetters,  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
vital  issues. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
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Georgia.    I  deeply  appreciate  the  perti 
nence,  eloquence,  and  validity  of  what 
he  has  said. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  the  very  fine 
courageous,  and  inspiring  speech  he  has 
made  here  today  to  protect  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  and  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  back  home  in  the  States.  I  cer- 
tainly strongly  congratulate  and  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Well,  I  think  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  this  year 
and  that  which  took  place  4  years  ago' 
at  least  in  my  judgment,  would  lead  in- 
evitably to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
far  more  involved  than  the  civil  rights 
issue  with  which  the  cloture  fight  has 
been  so  much  identified.  I  am  partisan 
in  my  desire  to  want  full  civil  rights 
granted.  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  civil  rights  which  have  been  afforded 
by  existing  civil  rights  legislation,  but 
I  think  this  issue  of  ample  debate  and 
cloture  transcends  the  civil  rights  issue 
It  is  far  more  important.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Russell]  has  said,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  issue  that  can  come  before 
this  body— the  right  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  unlimited  debate,  and  to  act 
as  a  safeguard  against  hasty,  ill-consid- 
ered, panicky,  unwise,  unjust,  and  op- 
pressive legislation,  which  we  have  seen 
happen,  and  on  which  occasions  the 
Senate  has  served  as  a  safeguard,  as  a 
shield,  and  as  a  bulwark  to  prevent  it 
from  being  finally  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  rose. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  desire  to  join  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  the  statements 
they  have  made  about  the  speech  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska.  It 
was  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  ever  made 
in  this  body  on  this  subject.  It  was 
convincing  and  I  think  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  concluded  my 
remarks  Thursday,  a  week  ago.  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  to  take  Senate 
Resolution  9  off  the  calendar  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate,  I  was  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  historical  material 
demonstrating  that  the  Senate  had  been 
a  continuing  body  since  its  inception.  I 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial  Commission, 
entitled  "History  and  Formation  of  the 
Union  Under  the  Constitution."  wherein 
it  was  described  that  the  act  of  the  first 
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convocation  of  the  U.S.  Senate  was  the 
election  of  a  President  of  the  Senate; 
then  the  tabulation  of  the  electoral  vote 
for  a  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  after  inaugura- 
tion of  a  Vice  President,  this  Congress 
organized  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
necessary  inferior  courts.  This  history 
then  goes  on  to  describe  what  the  Sen- 
ate then  did.  in  this  language: 

It  adopted  complete  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Senate.  These  rules  remained 
substantially  unchanged.  There  we  find 
the  rule  providing  for  unlimited  debate 
which  has  made  of  the  Senate  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  on  earth. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
with  that  understanding  and  also  with 
the  understanding  that  if  I  spealc  again 
on  the  pending  question  my  remarks  will 
not  be  counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  today,  it  recess  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock,  a.m..  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF  RULE   XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  single  document  that  more 
effectively  controverts  the  position 
taken  by  the  proponents  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9  and  the  substitute  that  has  been 
proposed  thereto  than  does  this  simple 
statement  by  these  scholars  who  com- 
piled the  "History  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Union  Under  the  Constitution."  The 
universal  practice  of  the  Senate  from  the 
day  that  the  complete  rules  for  its  gov- 
ernment were  adopted  until  the  present 
demonstrate  both  the  continuing  nature 
of  the  rules  and  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  which  existed  up  until  the  time 
the  limitation  was  placed  into  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  on 
March  8.  1917. 

I  would  like  now  to  develop  further 
the  continuity  of  the  discussion  that  I 
was  engaged  in  in  my  previous  speech. 

Any  time  the  circumstances  require 
a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body,  I  am 
compelled  to  repeat  the  eloquent  state- 
ment made  by  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league. Senator  George,  in  the  debate  on 
the  Wherry  resolution  ia  1949.    He  said : 

In  my  judgment  the  ordinary  rules  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  do  not  and  should  not 
apply  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  the  Senate  Is  a  legislative  body  in 


part.  I  know  that  It  must  handle  legisla- 
tive matters  which  come  from  the  House,  or 
which  originate  here  and  go  to  the  Hotise. 
But  the  Senate  is  a  distinct  institution  with- 
in itself,  a  continuing  body,  only  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  being 
elected  every  2  years.  It  is  not  a  tK)dy  which 
expires.  Its  primary  function  Is  not  legisla- 
tion in  the  strict  sense.  Its  primary  and 
main  function,  indeed,  in  certain  Important 
mntters.  partakes  of  the  nature  of  conference 
ard     nfpotlation    between    sovereignties. 

Be  it  remembered.  Mr  President,  that  the 
Fedrrnl  Goverr.me::t  did  not  create  the 
Slat  ,<:  On  the  contrary,  the  Slates  created 
the  Federal  Government.  They  gave  it  all 
the  power  it  has,  except  such  power  as  has 
subsequently  been  given  by  the  people  un- 
der amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or  cer- 
tain powers  which  perhaps  have  resulted,  let 
us  say.  from  unavoidable  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  the  land. 

Not  only  is  the  Senate  a  continuing  body, 
but  under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  is  to 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Sen- 
ators— two — from  each  State,  wholly  without 
regard  to  the  population  of  the  State,  wholly 
without  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  the  State  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  States.  Not  only  Is  that  so,  but  under 
the  Constitution  no  State  can  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  save 
by  its  own  consent — not  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  not  by  the  majority  that  is  always  in- 
fallible, in  the  Judgment  of  many  of  our 
good  friends  here:  but  no  State  can  be  de- 
prived of  equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
save  by  Its  own  consent.  In  other  words, 
the  Constitution  cannot  even  be  amended — 
short  of  a  revolution — in  regard  to  that  pro- 
vision which  gives  to  the  Senate  a  distinct 
character. 

Mr,  President,  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body 
has  never  been  more  succinctly  and  com- 
prehensively described  than  it  has  in 
these  words  of  Senator  George. 

Lindsay  Rogers  in  his  book.  "The 
American  Senate."  describes  its  peculiar 
characteristics  in  the  language  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabot  Lodge.     He  says: 

Furthermore,  since  the  6th  day  of  April 
1789,  the  upper  Chamber,  as  Senator  Lodge 
pointed  out,  "has  never  been,  legally  speak- 
ing, reorganized.  It  has  been  in  continuous, 
and  organized  existence  for  132  years,  be- 
cause two-thirds  of  the  Senate  being  always 
In  office,  there  never  has  been  such  a  thing 
as  the  Senate  requiring  reorganization  as  is 
the  case  with  each  newly  elected  House, 
There  may  be  no  House  of  Representatives, 
but  merely  an  unorganized  body  of  Members 
elect;  there  may  be  no  President  duly  in- 
stalled in  office.  But  there  is  always  the 
organized  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  It 
has  had  In  full  measure  what  Bryce  called 
collective  self-esteem;  it  has  also  shown,  he 
might  have  added.  Individual  self-esteem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  Senator's  reference  to  the 
constitutional  provision  which  states 
that  no  State  can  be  deprived  of  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Cannot  be  deprived, 
short  of  a  revolution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  While  the  Consti- 
tution itself  declares  that  each  State 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
two  Senators  and  that  no  State  can  be 
deprived  without  its  consent  of  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate,  cannot  the 
Senate  itself  render  the  right  of  a  State 


to  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by  two 
Senators  an  absolutely  worthless  right  if 
it  adopts  a  cloture  rule  by  which  other 
Senators  can  silence  those  two  Senators? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 
In  that  way  a  State  can  be  deprived  of 
its  representation  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate  could  not  only  deny  a  State  the 
right  to  have  its  two  Senators  represent 
it,  but  could  also  deny  small  States  un- 
der the  present  House  Rules  the  right  to 
be  represented  for  any  practical  pur- 
poses in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Is  this  not  true  because  Representatives 
can  not  ordinarily  get  an  opportunity  to 
speak  in  the  House,  for  more  than  5 
minutes?  These  things  being  true,  if 
the  Senators  of  the  small  States  were 
deprived  of  the  right  to  speak  in  the 
Senate,  then  such  States  for  all  practical 
purposes  would  be  deprived  of  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Representation  does  not  mean  the  right 
to  sit  here  and  look.  That  is  not  rep- 
resentation. It  is  the  right  to  speak 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  That  is  what  is  meant.  That  is 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  meant  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  a  State  hsis 
no  real  representation  in  the  Senate  if  its 
two  Senators  can  be  run  over  by  a  steam- 
roller and  silenced,  or  merely  permitted 
to  sit  here  or  linger  here  after  the  steam- 
roller has  nm  over  them? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  certainly  violates  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Riddick  in  his  book.  "The  United 
States  Congress  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedure." states: 

The  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  House,  Legally, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  of  the  old  Con- 
gress return  to  the  subsequent  new  one  with- 
out having  to  be  reelected,  but  ail  Repre- 
sentatives must  stand  for  reelection  every  2 
years.  Thus  the  manner  and  extent  of  or- 
ganizing each  new  Senate  have  not  been 
established  under  the  Influence  of  definite 
breaks  between  each  Congress  as  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  House,  nor  have  the 
parliamentary  rules  of  the  Senate  been 
equally  subjected  to  alterations.  The  Repre- 
sentatives readopt  their  old  rules  of  pro- 
cedure at  the  Inception  of  each  Congress, 
sometimes  with  slight  modlflcatlon,  while 
the  Senators  have  not  given  a  general  re- 
affirmation to  their  rules  slnoe  1789.  The 
identical  rules  adopted  by  the  Senate  In  the 
first  Congresses  have  remained  in  force  con- 
tinuously with  the  exceptions  of  particular 
additions  or  abollslunents  from  time  to  time. 
Any  such  changes  are  made  by  amending  the 
rules  to  meet  new  needs  of  that  august  and 
esoteric  group.  Changes  have  not  been  fre- 
quent as  seen  by  the  fact  that  a  codification 
of  the  accumulated  alterations  has  occurred 
on  only  five  different  occasions. 

Haynes  in  his  work  on  the  U.S.  Senate 
says: 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  con- 
tinuing body.  It  first  effected  Its  organi- 
zation April  6,  1789.  and  tliere  never  since 
has  been  a  time  when  the  Senate  as  an 
organized  body  has  not  been  available,  at 
the  President's  summons  or  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  its  own  adjoummient.  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.    The  first 
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niles,  adopted  only  10  days  after  the  Sen- 
ate came  into  being,  have  continued  In  force 
without  reafflnnation  until  amended  or 
abollahed  by  the  Senate.  In  contrast  with 
notable  revlslonB  of  the  House  rules,  the 
few  Senate  revisions  have  been  significant 
of  no  urgent  spirit  of  revolt  or  reform;  they 
have  been  authorized  when  the  accumula- 
tion of  changes  through  a  long  series  of 
years  made  a  new  codification  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  stated  time  and 
time  again  in  these  debates  that  rule 
XXn  of  the  Senate  has  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  so-called  civil  rights  legislation, 
but  that  it  is  equally  applicable  and  sub- 
ject for  use  by  any  Senator  in  any  area 
or  field  where  he  feels  that  proposed  leg- 
islation is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  his 
State  or  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  late  Senator  Taft  best  stated  the 
warning  inherent  in  this  character  of 
thinking  that  a  vote  on  rule  XXII  is  a 
vote  for  or  against  civil  rights  when  he 
stated  during  the  rules  debate  in  1949: 
If  we  ever  admit  that  Senators,  In  voting 
on  rules,  should  permit  their  opinion  on 
proposed  legislation  to  determine  their  vote 
Instead  of  the  meaning  of  the  rules,  there 
would  be  no  rules  in  the  Senate,  and  we 
would  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  wishes  of 
a  Presiding  OfBcer  and  a  majority  of  those 
present. 

The  issue  as  to  the  Senate  being  a 
continuing  body  is  not  legislation.  It  is 
a  revolutionary  plan  to  change  the  fun- 
damental and  basic  character  of  the 
Senate  as  a  legislative  body. 

While  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  be  called  upon  to  debate  a  self- 
evident  fact  based  on  the  Constitution 
and  its  interpretation  throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  this  country,  I  do  feel 
deeply  and  sincerely  that  if  the  issue  were 
put  to  a  vote  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  overwhelmingly  declare  that 
in  their  judgment  the  Senate  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  a  continuing  body. 

Mr.  President,  another  facet  of  the  re- 
marks that  I  previously  made  opposing 
any  form  of  gag  rule  involved  the  dis- 
crimination that  has  been  inherent  in 
our  Government  since  the  formation  of 
the  Union  wherein  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  larger  States  in  the  Union 
outweigh,  overbear,  and  discriminate 
against  tlie  power  and  influence  that  is 
exercised  by  the  smaller  States  in  the 
Union.  It  is  impossible  to  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  this  gross  discrimina- 
tion that  is  demonstrated  in  the  political 
history  of  this  country  by  the  overbal- 
ance of  elected  officials  and  appointees 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 


prerogatives  that  give  them  both  the 
right  and  the  power  to  speak  as  coequals 
with  all  other  States.  Freedom  from 
gag  rule  In  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  greatest 
weapon  that  can  exist  and  protect  the 
smaller  States  and  the  people  thereof 
from  being  completely  swallowed  up  into 
the  maw  of  federalization.  Some  of  the 
old  charts  that  I  have  previously  pre- 
pared and  which  I  mentioned  in  passing 
Thursday  a  week  ago.  demonstrating  the 
extent  of  control  by  the  larger  States  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation  as  opposed  to 
the  control  and  influence  of  the  smaller 
States,  have  been  recast  in  different 
terms  and  forms,  and  I  am  confident  that 
this  new  information,  although  some  of 
it  is  repetitious,  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  Senate,  and  it  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  States  which  have 
been  so  completely  lacking  in  representa- 
tion in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government. 

Twenty-one  citizens  of  the  5  largest 
States  have  been  elected  to  34  terms  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  while 
only  9  citizens  of  all  the  remaining  States 
were  elected  to  10  terms.  Two  of  the 
Presidents  from  smaller  States,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  and  President  Truman, 
were  elected  to  the  Presidency  after  suc- 
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ceeding    to    the    ofBce    from    the   Vii^ 
Presidency.  ^" 

As  the  population  shifted,  so  did  th<» 
Presidency.  These  21  Presidents  for  34 
terms  were  supplied  by  7  States  when 
these  States  were  among  the  top  5  in 
population.  Only  13  States  have  seen 
their  citizens  elected  President  whUe  the 
inhabitants  of  37  States  have  been  rele- 
gated to  second-class  citizenship  Three 
States  alone— New  York.  Ohio,  and  Vir 
ginia— furnished  15  Presidents— count- 
ing Grover  Cleveland  once,  not  twice— 
for  25  terms. 

Virginia,  while  one  of  the  5  largest 
States,  monopolized  the  Presidency  for 
32  of  the  first  36  years  of  our  Nation 
but  has  not  elected  a  President  since  it 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  5  largest  States 
in  the  Union.  New  York  elected  5  Presi- 
dents for  10  terms  and  Ohio  elected  6 
Presidents  for  7  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  that  the  five 
largest  States  have,  through  the  history 
of  our  Nation,  dominated  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows:  ' 
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AKGF, 

ST  .^TATE.S  (A|  TIIK  TI.MK  OF  EACH  rUE.-=IDEXTIAL  ELECTION) 

State 

«>• 

Presidents 

Temu 
elwleU 

Num- 

btT 

Name 

VirRinia 

4 

1 
2 
5 

1 

2 

■ 

Washington,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe 

John  Ad;im.s.. " v 

J:>fkson,  Polk                             

Buchanan 

Lincoln.  Grant '-""""""" 

■ 

Massachuw'tts 

Ti»nii<~is<>«> 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 



1 
3 
10 

Illinois 

:::: 

1 
4 

Total 

21 

34 

KEMAIMNO  STATE.S 


Xrii&sachusetts... 

IjOiiisiana  _ 

New  Hampshire. 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

California. ._ 

Missouri 

Total 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
domination  by  the  larger  States  does  not 
stop  at  the  Presidency,  but  also  over- 
shadows appointments  to  the  Supreme 


John  Qulnpy  Adams,  CoolidRe,  Kennedy 

Taylor 

Pierf* 

Benjamin  Harrison 

WiLsfjn..^ 

Hoovi'r_ 

Tniman 


Court  and  lower  echelons  of  government 

the  Federal  Government  from  the  larger    and  has  done  so  since  the  first  days  of 
States  in  the  Union,  as  opposed  to  the    our  Government.    In  175  years  4  of  our 


elected  officials  and  executive  and  judi 
cial  nominees  who  have  resided  in  the 
smaller  States  of  the  Union.  I  have 
stated  time  and  time  again  the  self-evi- 
dent fact  that  the  Senate  is  the  last  po- 
litical entity  in  the  United  States  where 
the  smaller  States  can  effectively  achieve 
and  fight  for  their  fair  share  of  power 
and  influence  in  directing  the  course  that 
this  Nation  shall  follow. 

I  have  further  p>ointed  out  that  as  more 
power  is  centered  in  Washington  and  as 
the  influence  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment becomes  greater  and  greater,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  important  for  the 
smaller  States  to  hold  and  cherish  the 


oldest  States,  ratifiers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, have  been  honored  with  nothing 
more  than  the  following  Supreme  Court 
and  Cabinet  appointments: 

Delaware:  The  first  State  to  ratify 
our  Constitution;  no  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments and  five  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. 

New  Hampshire:  One  Supreme  Court 
appointment  and  three  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. 

Rhode  Island:  No  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments and  only  one  Cabinet  ap- 
pointment. 

Vermont:  No  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments and  three  Cabinet  appointments. 


Almost  half  of  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments went  to  the  five  largest 
States.  Forty-nine  citizens  of  the  5 
largest  States  were  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  while  54  appointments  were 
doled  out  to  the  remaining  States.  Two 
hundred  Cabinet  appointments  were 
awarded  the  5  largest  States  while  216 
were  divided  among  the  other  45  States. 
Included  in  these  216  appointments  are 
the  posts  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  are  tra- 
ditionally filled  from  rural  areas  only. 

Thirty-seven  States  have  been  ignored 
in  the  election  of  Presidents. 

Twenty-one  States  have  never  been 
represented  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
They  are  Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Delaware.  Florida,  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Mis- 
souri. Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma.  Ore- 
gon. Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota,  Ver- 


mont. Washington.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Ten  States  have  never  received  a  Cab- 
inet appointment.  These  States  are 
Alaska.  Arizona.  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada.  North  Dakota.  South 
lIMikota.  and  Wyoming.  Nine  of  these 
ten  States — all  except  Wyoming— have 
]-egistered  zero  in  each  category — no 
Presidents,  no  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments, and  no  Cabinet  appointments. 

For  example.  Idaho,  a  State  for  72 
years,  has  never  been  entrusted  with 
executive  or  judicial  authority  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Nation.  What  a  contrast 
with  the  State  of  New  York,  with  5  Presi- 
dents for  10  terms.  13  Supreme  Court 
appointments,  and  63  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments; or  with  Virginia,  with  4  Presi- 
dents for  8  terms,  5  Supreme  Court 
appointments,  and  26  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments; or  with  Ohio,  with  6  Presidents 
for  7  terms.  9  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments, and  26  Cabinet  appointments;  or 
with  Massachusetts,  with  4  Presidents  for 
4  terms,  8  Supreme  Court  app>ointments. 
and  33  Cabinet  appointments. 

States  that  which  once  were  large,  but 
since  have  faltered  in  the  jaopulation 
race,  can  anticipate  the  same  treatment 
in  the  future  as  that  received  in  the  past 
by  Idaho,  Arizona,  Florida,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  argue  that  the 
Senate  alone  can  effectively  achieve  a 
rebalance  of  distribution  in  nominations 
and  appointments  to  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Government. 
That  result  must  be  achieved  by  a  more 
fundamental  change  in  our  consitutional 
processes.  I  do,  however,  state  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  present 
U.S.  Senate,  because  of  its  character  and 
organization,  is  the  only  place  where  the 
people  who  reside  in  the  smaller  States 
can  receive  the  character  of  representa- 
tion and  speak  with  the  voice  and  ex- 
ercise the  power  that  the  Constitution 
was  designed  to  provide  for  them.  The 
Senate  sis  now  constituted  gives  to  the 
small  States  a  lever  whereby  they  can 
negotiate  with  the  Federal  Government 
from  a  position  of  strength,  rather  than 
one  of  weakness.  A  further  limitation 
on  free  debate  in  the  Senate  would  erode 
that  position  of  strength,  and  would  tend 
to  make  the  voice  of  the  smaller  States 
weaker  and  weaker  in  the  operation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  executive  and  judicial  departments, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  with  further  reference 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  continuing  body, 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  literal  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  to  point  out 
the  provisions  which  unquestionably  de- 
fine and  delineate  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  Senate  and  demonstrate  how 
widely  the  Senate  differs  in  organization 
and  nature  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

ARTICLE    I,    SECTION    3 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 

•  •   • 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled 
In  Oonaequence  of  the  first  Election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  Into 

three  Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of 
the  arst  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expira- 
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tion  of  the  Second  Year,  ctf  the  second  Class 
at  the  KKplratlon  d  the  fourth  Tear,  and  of 
the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth 
Year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every 
second  Tear.  •   •   • 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  Vot-e.  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 
•  •  *  •  » 

The  Senat*  shall  chusc  their  other  Officers, 
and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  v.hen  he 
sliall  exercise  Die  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  State.- 

The  Senate,  which  has  the  power  to 
ratify  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  confii-m  Presidential  nom- 
inations for  executive  offices  is  always 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  President. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  20th 
amendment,  when  Congress  expired  on 
March  4.  and  a  President  took  office  on 
that  day.  there  was  no  organized  legis- 
lative body  to  do  business,  nor  would 
there  have  been  until  the  first  Monday 
in  December  next.  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  outgoing  President  to  call  a  si>e- 
cial  session  of  the  Senate  for  March  4, 
so  it  would  be  in  readiness  to  confirm 
the  appointments  of  the  new  President 
to  the  Cabinet  and  to  other  posts. 

Both  the  original  Constitution  and  the 
17th  amendment  provide  that  a  State 
executive  can  make  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the 
representation  of  any  State  m  the  Sen- 
ate. The  same  power  of  executive  ap- 
pointment does  not  extend  to  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
can  be  designated  only  by  a  special  elec- 
tion. 

The  following  .sections  of  the  Consti- 
tution require  affirmative  votes  by  more 
than  a  bare  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate: 

Article  I.  section  5.  provides  that  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  be  expelled 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds. 

Article  II,  section  2,  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  make  treaties,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur. 

Article  V  provides  no  State  without  its 
consent  shall  be  deprived  of  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate.  Article  V  also  pro- 
vides that  a  two -thirds  vote  of  botti 
Houses  is  required  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  or  that,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States.  Congress 
shall  call  a  convention  for  prop>osing 
amendments.  For  ratification,  a  major- 
ity of  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  is  required  or.  if  by 
convention,  three-fourths  thereof.  No 
President.  Vice  President,  or  civil  officer 
of  the  United  States  can  be  removed 
from  office  following  impeachment  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  sitting  in  trial. 

It  is  the  continuing  nature  of  the  Sen- 
Ate  that  in  a  very  definite  sense  carries 
with  it  the  corollary  that  in  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body  there  should 
be  full,  free,  and  im trammeled  debate  on 
any  public  issue.  These  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  make  a  Senator  an  ambas- 
sador of  a  sovereign  State,  and  give  to 
him  the  free  right  to  place  before  the 
Senate  and  people  of  the  Nation  the 


problems  which  involve  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  he  represents.  They 
make  the  Senate  a  court  of  States,  as  was 
originally  designed  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Senate  is  the  ultimate  shield  against 
the  tsTanny  of  transient  majorities. 
Majorities  at  any  given  moment  are  more 
often  wrong  than  right.  Every  govern- 
ment which  protects  freemen  must  guar- 
antee certain  bhsic  rights  without  which 
no  man  can  be  free.  Each  man  has  the 
right  of  freedom  of  sijeech.  freedom  of 
the  press,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. To  these  fundamental  guaran- 
tees, the  right  of  unlimited  debate  is  a 
great  safeguard.  To  adopt  majority 
cloture  would  be  to  change  the  character 
of  our  basic  government  itself.  The  un- 
alienable rights  proclaimed  by  Jefferson 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
rights  which  were  inherent  in  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  They  cannot  be  national- 
ized. They  start  at  the  bottom,  not  at 
the  top.  Free  debate  safeguards  these 
rights. 

The  principle  of  free  debate  in  the 
Senate  has  been  endorsed  by  many  of  our 
great  leaders  in  the  past,  among  them 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Henry  Clay.  James 
Buchanan,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  many  of  our  modem  lead- 
ers. ThomM  Jefferson  stated  his  view 
on  limited  debate  and  the  majority  rule 
in  this  language: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  fuU 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protec- 
tion of  the  minority,  and  this  design  is  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Constitution 
You  cannot  remove  it  wltbout  damaging  the 
whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before  tampering 
with  this  right,  we  should  assure  ourselTes 
that  what  is  lost  will  not  be  greater  than 
what  is  gained. 

All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  prin- 
ciple, that  though  the  wUl  of  the  majority  is 
in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  wlU,  to  ttie  right- 
ful, must  be  reasonable;  that  the  minority 
possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  law 
must  protect,  and  to  vk>latc  would  be  oppres- 
sion. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  one  of  our  greatest 
students  of  constitutional  government 
and  the  political  system  under  which 
this  Government  operates,  had  this  to 
say  in  his  book  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment." page  22: 

An  attempt  was  once  made  to  bring  the 
previous  question  into  the  practices  of  the 
Senate,  but  It  failed  of  success,  and  ao  that 
imperative  form  of  cutting  off  all  further 
discussion  has  fortunately  never  found  a 
place  there. 

On  page  485  of  "Congressional  Gov- 
ernment" President  Wilson  again  says: 

The  Senate  can  afford  to  do  without  any  clo- 
ture or  previous  question. 

On  page  219  of  "Congressional  Gov- 
ernment" President  Wilson  explained 
the  reason  for  his  belief  in  unlimited 
debate : 

StUl,  though  not  much  heeded,  the  debates 
of  the  Senate  are  of  great  Talue  in  scrutiniz- 
ing and  sifting  matters  which  come  up  from 
the  House.  The  Senate's  opportunities  for 
open  and  unrestricted  discussion  and  its 
simple,  comparatively  unencumbered  forms 
of  procedure,  unquestionably  enable  it  to 
fulfill  with  very  considerable  success  its  high 
functions  as  a  chamber  of  revision. 

Regardless  of  what  later  views  Presi- 
dent Wilson  might  have  adopted,  as  a 
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scholar  and  a  historian  he  recognized 
and  stated  in  most  powerful  terms  the 
inherent  value  and  safeguard  that  was 
lodged  In  the  VS.  Senate  when  it  was 
given  complete  and  unlimited  freedom 
for  Senators — debate  without  a  gag  rule. 
The  vast  consolidation  of  our  Federal 
Establishment,  its  enormous  increase  in 
control  and  direction  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  the  country,  makes  it 
more  important  today  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history.  Let  this  principle 
be  maintained.  In  the  original  debate 
on  rule  XXII  in  1917  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  made  a  penetrating  observation 
which  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  then. 
Senator  La  FoUette  was  the  greatest 
progressive  of  all  time.  He  was  often 
called  a  radical.  But  he  saw  the  dan- 
ger to  human  liberty  should  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  which  we  are  discussing  be 
changed.     He  said : 

I  realize  how  the  hysteria  of  the  moment 
may  be  driving  Senators  to  acquiesce  here 
in  a  procedure  which  at  another  time  they 
would  resist  with  aU  their  force.  But  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  wlU  never  by  my 
voice  or  vote  consent  to  a  rule  which  will 
put  an  end  to  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
Senate.  The  adoption  of  this  rule  marks 
a  decline  In  the  Influence  of  the  Senate  In 
the  Oovernment.  I  know  that  the  majority 
are  determined.  I  believe  that  a  majority 
of  that  majority  are  In  this  matter  3rleldlng 
their  judgments,  and  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  men  who  are  now  clamoring 
for  this  change  and  who  by  their  votes  are 
Imposing  cloture  upon  the  Senate  will  see 
that  rule  Invoked  to  deprive  them  and  their 
States  of  what  they  deem  their  rights.  I 
cannot  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  rule, 
so  I  am  content  at  this  time  to  protest  and 
vote  against  It. 

I  would  also  like  to  repeat  the  splendid 
remarks  made  by  Senator  Sherman,  a 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  during  the  coiurse 
of  this  same  debate : 

Why  do  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Senators  hesitate  to  close  the  only  open 
forum  In  the  United  States?  Now  they  will 
close  It  only  when  fearing  war.  It  Is  gen- 
erally understood  that  near  the  close  of 
a  session  the  freedom  of  the  discussion, 
without  limitation  as  to  time  or  subject, 
may  be  successfully  employed  to  kill  a  bill. 
Seldom  has  history  proved  that  few,  if  any, 
meritorious  measures  have  ever  been  so  de- 
feated. If  a  well-defined  public  opinion 
has  favored  any  pending  bill,  the  members  of 
no  political  party  care  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  "talking  a  bill  to  death."  It  is 
only  when  a  measiire  Is  fairly  questionable 
and  no  popular  verdict  has  been  had  that 
unlimited  debate  is  destructively  employed. 
If  a  bill  Is  seasonably  urged,  It  cannot  be 
so  beaten. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
in  every  discussion  of  cloture  the  pro- 
ponents of  more  stringent  gag  rule  have 
attempted  to  equate  limitation  of  debate 
with  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Regardless  of  how  much  I  may 
personally  be  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  any  civil  rights  proposals,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  and  the  legislation 
now  on  the  statute  books  proves  beyond 
peradventure  that  when  a  sufiBcient 
niunber  of  Senators  want  civil  rights 
legislation  enacted  it  can  be  passed 
through  this  body  and  votes  can  be 
reached  on  practically  any  single  pro- 
posal of  any  nature  and  character  that 
a  Senator  urges  for  adoption.  At  a  later 
point  In  this  discussion  I  will  present  to 


the  Senate  a  record  which  will  disclose 
the  number  of  votes  that  have  been  taken 
on  civil  rights  issues  and  the  results 
thereof.  In  addition  to  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  pro- 
posals of  every  conceivable  nature  and 
character  have  been  put  to  the  Senate 
and  defeated.  The  Senate  is  designed 
to  protect  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  they  are  divided  into  separate 
States.  It  protects  them  on  every  con- 
ceivable issue  which  affects  their  most 
vital  interests  and  welfare.  I  venture 
that  with  the  passage  of  time  there  will 
inevitably  come  a  change  of  interest 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Where  those  today  press  most 
for  a  change  in  rule  XX  they  will  be 
forced  to  move  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  become  the  most  vigorous  op- 
ponents of  any  limitation  of  debate  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  several  previous  de- 
bates on  the  subject  of  further  gag  rule 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  had  reached  back 
into  history  to  draw  the  parallels  and 
make  the  comparisons  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  days  long  gone  by  as  far 
removed  as  the  Roman  Senate  and  the 
British  Parliament  in  1882.  As  long  as 
it  is  required  that  we  continue  to  debate 
the  issue  of  free  speech  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate we  must  go  back  again  and  again  to 
the  review  of  facts  and  circumstances 
far  removed  from  our  day  and  time. 
They  are  always  pertinent  and  they 
always  point  up  the  fundamental  truth 
that  the  U.S.  Senate,  unique  in  all  his- 
tory as  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body,  achieves  this  distinction  only  be- 
cause it  permits  a  freer  form  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  than  has  ever  been 
known  in  any  legislative  body  in  all  of 
history.  Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  a 
review  of  Roman  history. 

It  was  a  combination  of  forces  intent 
on  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  Roman 
Republic  that  first  attacked  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Roman  Senate. 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  ambition  to  manipu- 
late the  Roman  mob  to  further  his  own 
acquisition  of  pow^r  achieved  the  design 
by  further  whittling  down  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  The  three  most  in- 
fluential and  ambitious  men  in  Rome  at 
this  time  were  Juhus  Caesar,  the  idol  of 
the  multitude  and  a  skillful  propagan- 
dist; Pompey,  a  brilliant  soldier  who  had 
just  won  great  victories  in  Asia  rivaling 
those  of  Caesar  in  Gaul;  and  Crassus, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Rome  and 
a  man  of  enormous  wealth.  All  three  of 
these  men  yearned  for  supreme  power 
but  temporarily  laid  aside  their  mutual 
jealousies  to  form  the  flrst  triumvirate. 
By  arrangement,  Caesar  was  elected  to 
the  consulate  along  with  Bibulus,  who 
furnished  the  funds  for  a  great  election 
drive,  so  corrupt  had  Roman  elections 
become  at  this  time.  Soon  after  his 
inauguration  as  consul  which  was  the 
highest  office  in  ancient  Rome,  Caesar 
in  order  to  advance  his  popularity  with 
a  large  floating  population  of  Rome,  pro- 
posed the  Campanian  lands  which  were 
owned  by  some  of  the  older  families  of 
the  senate  and  which  were  farmed  out  at 
a  rent  fixed  by  Roman  law  should  be 
divided  among  20.000  poor  citizens.  The 
Roman  Senate  was  oppoeed  to  this  pro- 
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posal  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  Caesar  would 
not  be  balked  in  his  purpose  and  wlto 
the  aid  of  his  lieutenants  he  quietjy 
gathered  a  large  armed  mob  which 
cleared  the  Roman  forum  of  all  who  od- 
posed  Caesar's  move  and  even  hunted 
three  of  the  Roman  Tribunes  who  op. 
posed  Caesar's  demands.  Frightened  for 
their  lives  the  Roman  Senate  hastily  en- 
acted  Caesar's  proposition  into  law,  and 
at  Caesar's  insistence  every  member  of 
the  senate  took  an  oath  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  law  giving  the  title  to 
the  Campanian  lands  to  those  adherent* 
of  Caesar. 

Mr.  President,  the  turning  points  of 
history  are  not  always  on  the  battlefield 
Here  was  e  great  turning  point  of  Roman 
history  when  Caesar  broke  the  back  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  and  though  the  Sen- 
ate  existed  in  name  for  another  500  years 
until  it  was  dissolved  and  its  members 
pensioned  off  by  Odoacer,  the  King  of 
the  Gods,  from  this  time  on  it  was  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  a  rubberstamp  for 
the  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  lessons 
of  history  is  the  difficulty  with  which 
mankind  maintains  a  government  based 
on  principles  of  freedom.  To  the  super- 
ficial observer  it  might  seem  as  if  con- 
centrating all  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  would  be  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  continuance  of  a  re- 
gime  of  freedom  but  this  is  not  the 
lesson  of  history.  Indeed,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  call  the  result  of  such  action 
the  No.  1  lesson  of  history,  since  so 
much  of  human  grief  has  been  the  result 
of  tyranny  and  so  much  of  human  hap- 
piness has  been  the  result  of  liberty. 
Almost  the  No.  1  lesson  of  history  is 
that  unless  the  rights  of  minorities  are 
protected  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  majority,  skillfully  propa- 
gandized and  manipulated  by  unscru- 
pulous men  consumed  with  personal 
ambition,  will  surrender  their  power  to 
leaders  who  thereupon  become  tyrants 
over  the  people.  Thus  has  Rome  become 
more  and  more  Democratic  with  an  ever- 
enlarging  franchise  and  fewer  and  fewer 
safeguards  for  traditional  liberty  and  mi- 
nority rights.  Rome  made  the  tragic 
transition  from  liberty  to  tyranny  under 
Julius  Caesar.  The  people  of  France  in 
the  1790's  forgot  their  enthusiastic  es- 
pousal of  liberty.  equaUty,  fraternity,  and 
presently  found  themselves  under  the 
iron  rule  of  Napoleon.  Russia  in  1918 
under  Kerensky  had  a  socialized  democ- 
racy which  survived  less  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  people  found  themselves  under 
the  bloody  dictatorship  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky.  The  dictatorship  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  or  of  the  proletariate 
call  it  what  we  will — when  minority 
rights  are  trampled  underfoot  it  invari- 
ably becomes  a  dictatorship  over  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  a  cloture 
rule  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in 
1882  was  a  shameful  event  in  English 
history.  It  was  a  ruthless  effort  to  gag 
and  overcome  the  Irish  minority  in  the 
Parliament  who  were  determined  to  exert 
the  right  of  Irish  home  rule.  But  laying 
aside  for  a  moment  the  circumstances  of 
why  the  cloture  rule  was  adopted  in  the 
British  Parliament,  it  cannot  be  cited  as 
a  parallel  for  justifying  cloture  in  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States  because  of 
thediffw^nce  of  the  character  in  constit- 
uency of  the  House  of  Commons  as  com- 
pared to  the  U.S.  Senate.  "Hie  House  of 
Commons  must  roughly  be  made  compa- 
rable to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  while  even  today 
we  have  only  435  Members  of  our  House 
of  Representatives  and  under  the  House 
riiles  there  is  no  unlimited  debate,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  a  meml)ership  of 
630.  and  at  one  time  there  were  as  many 
as  717  Members  of  that  parhamentary 
body.  The  House  of  Commons  was  de- 
signed for  an  entirely  different  purpose 
from  that  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  it  has 
never  operated  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  operates.  That  cloture 
did  not  exist  for  so  long  a  period  of  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  within  itself 
a  remarkable  circumstance.  But  since 
the  previous  question  has  also  been  in- 
jected as  an  issue  in  the  general  debate 
over  free  speech  in  the  U.S.  Senate  it  is 
most  pertinent  to  review  once  more  what 
happened  in  the  House  of  Com,mons  in 
1882. 

There  was  a  great  famine  in  Ireland  in 
the  year  1879.  English  landlords  could 
not  collect  the  rents  and  convictions  were 
wholesale.  Charles  Parnell  founded  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  obtain  a  fair  rent,  a  rent 
that  the  tenant  oould  reasonably  pay 
according  to  the  times.  The  league  was 
bent  on  preventing  delinquent  tenants 
from  being  dispossessed.  As  a  conse- 
quence, friction,  tension,  and  animosity 
developed  between  the  English  landlords 
and  the  Irish  tenants. 

Pamell  visited  the  United  States  in 
1880  to  raise  a  relief  fund  for  the  tenants 
and  for  promotion  work  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Land  League.  When  he  returned 
to  England  and  continued  his  speaking 
tour  in  Ireland,  he  was  arrested  and  in- 
dicted for  seditious  conspiracy.  The 
trial  opened  in  Dublin,  January  5.  1881, 
and  lasted  for  20  days.  It  was  obvious 
to  the  Government  that  no  conviction 
couW  be  obtained. 

Because  of  the  famine,  the  inability 
of  tenants  to  pay  rents,  the  refusal  of 
tenants  under  some  circumstances  to  be 
evicted  from  the  land,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Government  in  England  to  devise 
some  means  to  cope  with  this  situation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  landlords. 
The  last  t^ing  the  Government  was  con- 
cerned about  was  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland. 

To  solve  the  Irish  question,  the  Gov- 
ernment introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  coercion  bill.  Two  of  the  most 
hideous  features  of  this  bill  provided, 
flrst,  that  arrests  could  be  made  on  mere 
suspicion  and  the  suspect  incarcerated  in 
jail  without  trial  for  a  long  period  of 
time;  and.  second,  denial  of  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  to  imprisoned  tenants. 

Pamell  returned  to  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  day  the  coercion  bill 
was  presented  to  the  House,  arose  on  the 
floor  and  intitxluced  an  amendment  pro- 
viding "that  peace  and  tranquillity  can- 
not be  promoted  in  Ireland  by  susi>en<ling 
any  of  the  constitutional  riehts  of  the 
Irish  people." 

Approximately  30  of  the  homerulers 
were  present  in  Parliament  to  participate 
with  Mr.  Parnell  when  he  attempted  to 


educate  the  Ei\glish  Parliament  on  the 
implications  of  the  coercicm  bill.  What 
happened  is  graphically  described  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  Irish  Members,  John 
McCarthy: 

We  were  then  about  20  strong,  all  told;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  contains  some  650 
Members.  With  the  exception  of  some  half 
a  dozen  stout  English  radicals  who  were 
always  on  our  side,  the  whole  House  was 
against  us.  Every  man's  hand  was  against 
us,  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  our  hand 
was  against  every  man.  We  made  a  great 
many  speeches  in  those  days.  The  House  of 
Commons  did  not  always  listen  to  us,  but  we 
made  our  speeches  all  the  same.  We  kept 
the  House  sitting  through  long  and  weary 
night*;  we  kept  the  House  sitting  once  from 
4  o'clock  on  the  Monday  afternoon  until  6 
o'clock  on  the  following  Wednesday  evening, 
no  Intermission  of  debate  all  that  time. 
We  went  In  for  open  and  avowed  obstruc- 
tion; we  declared  that,  so  long  as  we  could, 
we  would  resist  the  coercion  bill.  Then  they 
tried  to  amend  their  procedure,  and  made 
all  sort  of  new  rules  to  introduce  a  closure 
meant,  of  course,  only  for  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers— I  mean  those  who  called  themselves 
emphatically  the  Irish  Members.  Once  or 
twice  the  Speaker  accomplished  a  very  coup 
d'etat,  and  brought  a  long  debate  to  a  sud- 
den close.  We  were  each  of  us  suspended 
from  the  service  of  the  House.  We  were  aU 
of  us  expeUed  from  the  House  In  a  body 
on  one  memorable  evening;  each  of  us  re- 
fusing to  leave  the  House  until  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  had  gone  through  the  formula  of 
using  force  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  majority.  Of  course,  we  came  back 
again  the  next  day,  or  on  wtiatever  day  the 
sentence  of  suspension  expired;  and  we  went 
on  with  our  work  of  obstruction  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  We  were  doing  Just 
what  we  wanted  to  do;  we  were  arousing 
the  attention  of  England  and  Scotland  and 
the  civUlaed  world.  Our  cause  was  gaining 
every  day  in  Ireland,  and  among  the  Irish 
In  America  and  Australia. 

Mr.  President,  this  scene  describes  one 
of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  long 
stiuggle  of  the  Irish  people  for  freedom 
and  independence.  It  further  illustrates 
that,  regardless  of  what  is  done  to  a 
determined  minority  in  the  way  of  gag 
rule,  if  the  minority  supports  a  principle 
that  is  founded  in  truth  and  Justice, 
tenacious  adherence  to  the  principle  will 
prevail.  The  principle  of  free  and  un- 
limited debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  one 
that  deserves  the  utmost  support  from 
transient  majorities  and  transient  minor- 
ities alike.  We  should  never  permit  this 
body  to  fall  into  the  trap  into  which  the 
House  of  Commons  fell  in  1882.  This 
greatest  deliberative  body  on  earth  is  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  shining  jewels 
on  the  crown  of  man's  struggle  for  the 
ultimate  degree  of  human  freedom  and 
liberty.  F*eople  and  nations  come  and 
go.  The  world  moves  at  a  faster  and 
f sister  pace,  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fsM:t  that  these  United  States  are  a  re- 
sult of  the  political  design  that  was  writ- 
ten by  our  forefathers  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  long  as 
that  Constitution  remains  steadfast  to 
the  design,  the  United  States  is  safe 
from  all  assaults  of  subversion  from 
without  and  power  grasp  from  within. 
Mr.  President,  if  you  destroy  Uie  struc- 
ture of  the  sovereign  States,  you  weaken 
the  ability  of  this  country  to  resist 
pressures  from  without  and  pressures 
from  within.  History  stands  in  judg- 
ment that  the  course  we  have  pursued 


and  should  continue  to  pursue  is  the  best 
course  for  p>eople  who  love  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  freedoms  under  law  more 
than  life  Itself. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  Seriate  Res- 
olution 9  and  the  substitute  offered 
thereto  should  be  rejected  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  nien- 
tioned  that  our  Government  is  republi- 
can in  form,  aiui  not  a  democracy.  In 
this  regard  I  want  to  hark  once  more  to 
the  founders  of  our  Government  and  a 
very  important  distinction  that  they 
made  between  a  democracy  and  a  repub- 
lic. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
word  "democracy"  was  never  once  used 
in  either  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence or  in  the  Constitution,  and  a  perusal 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  kept  by  James  Madison 
indicates  clearly  the  distinction  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders  between  the  de- 
mocracy which  they  wished  to  avoid  and 
the  republic  which  they  wished  to  set  up. 
This  distinction  has  a  very  significant 
bearing  up>on  the  question  of  unlimited 
debate  t>ecause  unlimited  debate  is  un- 
heard of  in  a  democracy  but  essential  to 
the  successful  functioning  of  a  republic. 
A  republic  differs  from  a  democracy  in 
the  devices  provided  for  the  protection 
of  minorities  from  the  tyranny  by  the 
majority.  Features  in  our  Constitution 
providing  such  protection  to  minorities 
are: 

First.  The  separation  of  powers  into 
legislative,  executive,  judicial — the  so- 
called  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Second.  The  election  of  Senators  on 
a  basis  of  State  sovereignty  instead  of 
on  a  population  basis.  If  New  York  had 
Senators  on  a  population  basis,  it  would 
have  about  150  times  as  many  Senators 
as  Nevada.  Our  founders  rightly  saw 
fit  to  avoid  this  suid  give  the  thinly  pecu- 
lated States  of  mountain  and  plain  and 
of  small  area  the  protection  of  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate.  If  the  so- 
called  small  States  of  1787  had  nOb  been 
given  equality  in  one  House  they  would 
never  have  accepted  the  Constitution. 

Third.  The  first  10  amendments — the 
so-called  Bill  of  Rights  for  Minorities. 

Fourth.  The  provision  whereby  only 
one-third  of  the  Senate  is  up  for  elec- 
tion at  any  one  tune. 

Fifth.  Division  of  authority  between 
States  and  Federal  Government  so  that 
neither  should  become  all  powerful  and 
that  local  issues  should  be  solved  by  the 
States  themselves. 

Unlimited  debate  is  a  concept  har- 
monious to  the  ^irit  of  a  republic  de- 
signed to  protect  minorities.  Gag  rule 
goes  against  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  Constitution  of  our  Republic.  An 
article  in  Plain  Talk  magazine  of  No- 
vember 1948.  entitled  "Democracy  and 
the  Republic,"  by  Edna  Lonigan,  is  most 
pertinent,  and  well  worth  rereading  to- 
day.    I  read  from  this  article : 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  gave  us 
the  mo«t  skillful  and  ingenlctu  design  for  a 
Republic  which  had  erer  been  deriaed. 

They  were  determined  that  the  new  Na- 
tion ahould  not  mifler  the  fate  of  the  re- 
publics of  Oreeoe.  Bome.  and  Italy.  They 
looked  for  the  aource  of  the  weakness  In  free 
society  and  found  It  Jtist  where  Aristotle 
had  found  it:   in  a  country  governed  by  the 
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people,  ambitious  demagogs  always  try 
to  climb  to  power  In  time  of  crisis  by  play- 
ing on  the  fears  of  the  citizens,  and  turning 
them  Into  frightened  mobs  who  follow  the 
would-be  leaders  for  a  slogan  or  the  promise 
of  bread. 

To  prevent  that  clear  danger,  the  leaders 
of  the  Convention  devised  a  simple  remedy — 
the  dispersion  of  power.  They  divided  gov- 
ernmental power  into  many  smaller  pieces 
and  set  up  barriers  so  that  no  one  could 
get  hold  of  more  than  a  single  piece.  The 
first  barrier  is  that  the  States  were  made 
Independent  sovereign  entities,  equal  to  the 
central  Oovernment.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  primiis  inter  pares,  first  among 
equals.  It  was  given  power  to  manage  spe- 
cific things,  mostly  connected  with  national 
defense:  all  other  powers  were  reserved  to 
the  States  forever. 

The  founders  not  only  divided  govern- 
mental power  so  that  it  flowed  In  separate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  channels,  but  they 
further  divided  the  Federal  power  by  set- 
ting barriers  between  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  arms.  Power  over  the  flow  of 
taxes  and  spending  was  given  wholly  to 
the  Congress,  the  body  which  was  closest 
to  the  people  who  paid  the  taxes,  and  which 
could  gain  no  power  for  Itself  by  spending 
other  people's  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  today  be  not 
counted  as  a  speech  against  the  motion 
or  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  continue  to  quote : 

The  work  of  the  courts  was  also  made 
completely  independent  of  the  executive 
power. 

This  system  of  checks  and  balances  meant 
that  the  new  Central  Government  was 
strong  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  but 
could  not  turn  its  power  against  its  own 
people.  The  executive  had  the  army  and 
the  police  power,  but  it  could  not  use  them 
to  interfere  with  the  citizens,  the  Congress 
or  the  courts,  because  Congress  could  with- 
hold the  executive's  money,  and  the  courts 
could  protect  the  citizen  from  seizure. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  American  democracy 
means  "government  of  the  people"  or  "ma- 
J<M4ty  rule"  unless  those  phrases  are  care- 
fully qualified.  Much  confusion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  word  "government"  applies 
to  two  quite  different  meanings.  It  may 
refer  to  the  whole  political  organization  of 
the  people  of  a  nation,  or  merely  to  the 
executive  apparatus  (the  state).  We  in 
America  have  a  political  system  which  is  free, 
because  we  have  a  governmental  apparatus 
which  is  limited,  so  that  even  the  majority 
cannot  use  it  to  control  the  rest. 

The  correct  statement  is  that  in  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  the  majority  elects  the  officials 
but  the  officers  do  not  rule.  They  administer 
duties  carefully  defined  In  the  Constitution. 
We  can  change  our  officials,  because  they 
cannot  get  power  enough,  if  they  obey  the 
Constitution,  to  control  us. 

We  teach  government  courses  to  our  young 
people  as  Lf  these  checks  and  balances  were 
verbal  abstractions.  But  the  American 
colonists  did  not  think  of  power  as  an  ab- 
straction. They  thought  of  it,  as  those  who 
try  to  escape  from  Soviet  Russia  think  of  It. 
as  the  powCT  to  seize  and  to  destroy.  Brooks 
Adams  has  told  how  colonial  officials  hanged 
men  and  women,  whipped  them  or  cut  off 
their  ears  because  they  were  Baptists  or 
Quakers.  The  royal  governors  used  power 
to  wipe  out  the  colonial  leglslatvu-es  and 
make  the  courts  subservient. 

The  colonists  knew  power  seekers  firsthand 
and  they  were  thoroughly  sick  of  them. 
They  decided  that  no  one  needed  power  over 
other  men,  or  was  wise  enough  to  use  it  well. 


The  design  sense  of  the  Greeks  cul- 
minated in  the  Parthenon.  The  design  sense 
of  the  Middle  Ages  culminated  In  the 
cathedrals.  Eighteenth-century  Americans 
built  with  Intangibles.  Their  design  sense 
left  us  the  exquisitely  balanced  structure  for 
the  control  of  the  police  power,  which  we 
caU  the  American  Constitution.  No  one  can 
destroy  our  Republic  so  long  as  our  citizens 
understand  that  design  and  Insist  that  pub- 
lic officials  live  and  work  within  It. 

What  then  does  democracy  mean  in  Amer- 
ica, why  does  It  stand  for  something  warm 
and  vital,  If  it  does  not  mean  literal  majority 
rule? 

The  answer  Is  best  given  by  a  story.  A 
prominent  American  official  was  speaking 
"My  grandfather  came  from  England,"  he 
said.  "He  was  a  farmer.  One  day  when  his 
wheat  was  ripe  for  cutting,  the  squire  came 
riding  by  to  hounds  and  started  across  the 
fields  with  his  party.  My  grandfather  rushed 
out  to  protest  but  the  squire  paid  no  atten- 
tion. When  grandfather  ran  up  to  ask  him 
to  stop,  the  squire  struck  him  across  the 
face  with  a  riding  crop. 

"Grandfather  kept  quiet  with  the  greatest 
effort,  and  said  to  himself.  "I  mustn't  say 
anything,  I  must  go  to  Amerlky.  I  musn't 
say  anything.  I  must  go  to  Amerlky.'  He 
took  all  his  money  and  came  over,  and  then 
sent  for  his  family." 

Millions  have  made  the  long  journey  from 
Europe  to  America  to  get  away  from  Just 
such  conditions.  The  story  is  an  epitome  of 
the  centuries  of  feudal  restraint  from  which 
they  sought  to  escape. 

The  philosophy  Invented  by  the  growing 
classes  to  help  them  in  their  struggle  was 
the  phUosophy  of  Individualism.  When  Jef- 
ferson said  that  all  men  were  created  equal, 
he  did  not  mean  that  they  were  of  the  same 
height,  or  had  the  same  abilities.  He  meant 
that  they  ought  to  start  equal,  without  any 
hereditary  privileges  or  disabilities,  such  as 
had  grown  out  of  the  feudal  division  of 
Ubor.  They  were  neither  lords  nor  serfs,  but 
persons.  Burns  put  it,  "the  rank  Is  but  the 
guinea's  stamp.  A  mans  a  man  for  a'  that." 
American  democracy  has  then  a  very  real 
meaning.  It  meant  and  still  means  the 
absence  of  privilege,  especially  privilege  for 
the  few,  obtained  through  law  or  govern- 
ment. Success  won  by  personal  ability  or 
effort  Is  good  under  our  democracy,  but  any 
step  by  which  individual  advantages  are  con- 
verted into  hereditary  privileges  or  legal 
rights  for  a  few  Is  a  violation  of  our  demo- 
cratic faith. 

The  founders  knew  that  attempts  would 
be  made  again  and  again  to  set  up  new 
privileged  classes.  They  refused  to  create  a 
nobUlty  or  a  large  army,  or  even  a  social  or- 
ganization of  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  like  the  Cincinnati,  because  they  were 
mortally  afraid  of  the  rise  of  privileged 
groups. 

They  believed  that  governments  should  be 
changed  every  few  years,  and  the  "ins" 
turned  out,  because  If  any  one  group  prac- 
ticed the  arts  of  government  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  would  make  a  closed  corpora- 
tion of  It.  It  was  a  matter  of  honor  for  army 
officers  and  civil  servants  to  return  promptly 
to  clvU  life,  like  Clnclnnatus.  No  American 
needed  or  wanted  rank  or  title,  office  or  au- 
thority.    Citizenship  was  the  highest  honor. 

Democracy  In  America  comes  from  our  re- 
bellion against  every  form  of  privilege  based 
on  fixed  or  Inherited  rights,  or  rights  de- 
rived from  membership  in  a  class.  Instead 
of  on  performance.  That  Is  our  Idea  of 
equality.  The  republic  of  limited  powers 
comes  from  our  rebellion  against  the  strong 
governmental  apparatus  of  the  kings.  There 
is  no  conflict  between  our  idea  of  democracy 
and  our  Republic.  On  the  contrary,  strong 
resistance  to  the  rise  of  privileged  groups  Is 
the  best  protection  against  those  who  would 
destroy  the  Republic. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  me  for  several  quesUonso 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  state  as 
a  preamble  to  my  question  that  I  an 
very  much  impressed  by  what  the  Sena 
tor  says  about  the  Senate  being  a  boiv 
in  which  the  smallest  State  has  eoui 
representation  with  the  largest  state 
and  where  a  Senator  from  the  smallest 
State  has  the  same  voice  in  debate  that 
a  Senator  from  the  largest  State  has 
The  Senator  was  acquainted  with  the 
great  Judge  Learned  Hand,  who  died  re- 
cently, was  he  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  recalls,  does 
he  not,  that  on  one  occasion  judge 
Learned  Hand  made  a  very  wonderful 
speech  on  what  he  called  "The  Spirit  of 
Liberty"? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes.  I  remember  it 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  in  the  course  of  that  speech  Judge 
Learned  Hand  said: 

The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  that  u 
not  too  sure  that  it  Is  right. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Certainly. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     He  also  said: 

The  spirit  of  liberty  seeks  to  undersUnd 
the  minds  of  other  men  and  women. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  that  is  a  proper  reflection  of 
what  the  Senate  ought  to  be ;  that  a  Sen- 
ator should  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that,  being  a  human  being,  he  carmot  be 
absolutely  certain  of  the  complete  rec- 
titude of  his  view  and  the  unsoundness 
of  the  views  of  those  who  oppose  him. 
and  for  that  reason  he  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  seek  to  understand  what  the  other 
man's  views  are? 

Does  he  not  think  that  the  Senate  is  a 
very  good  place  to  think  of  the  spirit  of 
hberty? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly  it  is. 
That  is  the  basis  on  which  our 
country  was  founded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  in  the  closing  part  of  the  speech 
Judge  Learned  Hand  said  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  believes  there  ought  to  be  a 
place  where  the  least  can  be  heard  along- 
side the  greatest? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct;  I 
remember  that  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  we  can  understand  from  that 
expression  in  the  speech  of  Learned 
Hand  on  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  that  if 
there  is  any  place  in  this  Nation  or  in  the 
world  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  abides 
in  the  sense  that  the  least  should  be 
heard  alongside  the  greatest  that  place 
is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  will  remain  there  so  long, 
and  only  so  long,  as  the  Senate  retains 
some  rule  such  as  rule  XXII,  which  af- 
fords to  the  least  as  well  as  to  the  great- 
est the  right  of  every  Senator  to  repre- 
sent his  people  and  speak  his  mind 
freely? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther,  one  of  the  great  labor 
leaders  in  America,  is  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal protagonist  behind  the  effort  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  have  heard  that 

said. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Reuther  is  a  major  campaign  contribu- 
tor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  he  stands 
for  legislation  which  would  go  far.  far 
to  the  left  in  this  country.  He  wants  to 
change  the  rules  so  that  such  legislation 
can  be  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Reuther  is  one  of  the  main  contributors 
to  the  campaign  funds  of  some  Senators 
and  Representatives? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  would  not  know 
about  that.  I  would  not  mention  a  rumor 
on  the  Senate  floor.  That  might  very 
well  be  true;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  is  a  contributor. 
I  have  heard,  of  course,  that  unions  put 
up  money  in  great  sums  in  politics.  I 
have  never  received  a  contribution  from 
a  union;  so  I  would  not  know  how  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator knows,  does  he  not.  that  even  though 
the  law  forbids  a  labor  luiion  to  con- 
tribute, the  individual  members  can 
raise  money  and  contribute? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  the  same  thing. 
The  union  machinery,  of  course,  raises 
money  from  the  individual  members. 
Yes;  I  have  read  about  it  and  heard 
about  it.  Yet  I  could  not  actually  say 
that  anyone  ever  got  a  contribution  that 
was  raised  through  the  machinery  of  a 
union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Reuther 
might  have  an  interest  in  this  subject 
matter,  and  that  he  might  have  helped 
to  elect  some  Senators,  is  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Reuther  thought  that  the 
space  satellite  bill  of  last  year  was  a 
very  bad  bill,  just  as  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  did? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  would  think  he 
thought  that,  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  recognize  the 
fact  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  1959 
change  in  the  rules,  the  corrununications 
satellite  bill  would  never  have  been 
passed,  because  of  a  lack  of  67  Senators 
to  vote  for  clot  u'   ? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Whenever  people  .seek  to  have  the  rules 
changed,  the  chickens  come  home  to 
roost. 

Vice  President  Dawes  advocated  the 
repeal  of  rule  XXII  the  day  he  became 
Vice  President  in  1925.  He  was  slapped 
down  in  the  Senate  and  was  ridi- 
culed by  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, because  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  said  that  rule  XXII  afforded  the 
greatest  protection  to  the  workingman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  it  not 
been  true  that  in  many  instances  rule 
XXII  has  been  used  to  protect  the  rank 


and  flle  of  the  people  from  abuses  which 
could  have  resulted  from  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  interests  which  were  seek- 
ing to  pass  legislation  to  favor  their  own 

particular  situations? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  In  1917.  Sen- 
ator La  FoUette,  Senior,  oppKssed  any 
change  in  rule  XXII  for  that  very  reason. 
He  believed  that  the  special  interests  and 
powerful  groups  would  overrun  the  la- 
boring man,  the  little  man.  the  people 
without  power  or  influence  in  this  coun- 
try, if  it  were  not  for  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  George  Norris,  one  of  the  great 
Senators  of  all  time,  repeatedly  used  the 
right  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate  to 
oppose  the  giving  away  of  national  re- 
sources to  special  interests? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly;  that  is 
correct. 

But  now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
At  that  time  the  laboring  groups  in 
this  country  supported  rule  XXH.  The 
liberals  supported  it.  The  Progressives 
supported  rule  XXII.  Eastern  industry 
was  in  the  saddle.  Rule  XXII  protected 
the  interests  of  the  laboring  people,  the 
farmers,  the  little  people  of  the  country. 
Now  industry  has  lost  its  great  power, 
control,  and  interest  in  the  Government 
which  it  once  had.  Now  the  unions  have 
them.  When  industry  wanted  to  change 
rule  XXII,  industry  was  opposed  by  the 
unions.  Now  the  change  in  the  rule  is 
advocated  by  the  unions,  because  they 
have  proposals  which  they  want  to  have 
passed.  They  have  things  which  they 
want  to  have  done.  This  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  change  from  one  foot  to 
the  other. 

Such  activity  shows  the  soundness  of 
maintaining  the  right  of  free  debate  and 
free  speech  in  the  Senate,  regardless  of 
whose  shoe  pinches,  regardless  of  who 
gets  hurt.  Rule  XXn  is  a  sound  prop- 
osition, one  which  protects  this  coun- 
try.    It  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely shortsighted  for  any  labor  lead- 
er to  advocate  a  situation  which  would 
permit  any  group  to  have  its  cause  sub- 
ject to  the  violence  and  the  roughshod 
tactics  which  can  occur  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  particularly  in  view  of  the  f£u;t 
that  a  time  may  come  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  nationwide  strike,  someone 
will  propose  the  curbing  of  the  rights  of 
a  labor  union? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
members that  rule  XXII  prevented  the 
destruction  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
at  the  time  of  a  railroad  strike.  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress  in,  I  believe,  1948. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  in  1946. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  measure  would  have  absolute- 
ly destroyed  the  railroad  brotherhood. 
By  the  use  of  rule  XXn,  Senator  Robert 
Taft  prevented  the  passage  of  that  bill. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  on  that  particular  occasion  a  bill 
which  would  have  drafted  the  striking 


railroad  workers  into  the  Army  passed 
the  House  within  a  day  or  two  after  it 
was  introduced? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  passed  on 
the  same  day.  As  I  recall,  the  House 
passed  the  bill  on  the  same  day  the  mes- 
sage came  to  Congress.  The  bill  then 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  would  have 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  that  day  if  the  previous  question 
could  have  been  moved.  But  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  was  stopi>ed  by  Senator 
Taft  and  other  Senators.  Now  their 
wisdom  is  apparent  to  everyone. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator famiUar  with  the  fact  that  labor 
leadership  has  oftentimes  been  criticized 
as  being  shortsighted  and  unreasoning 
in  its  approach  to  some  of  labor's  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  all  people 
who  assume  great  power  become  short- 
sighted in  many  ways. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  it  is  as  much  to 
the  interest  of  labor  and  the  interest  of 
any  minority,  or  any  other  group  which 
might  someday  And  itself  the  victim  of 
abuse  by  legislation  sought  by  a  mis- 
guided or  shortsighted  people,  that  there 
be  free  debate  in  this  body,  as  the  only 
forum  on  earth  where  people  can  have 
their  case  heard  without  having  some- 
one shut  it  off  by  some  sort  of  arbitrary 
rule? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Let  me  say  that  if  we  tamper  with  the 
rule  of  unlimited  debate,  the  unions  and 
the  laboring  men  will  l>e  the  first  in  this 
country  who  will  be  drastically  hurt  and 
curbed  by  such  a  change. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGrovKRN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  inform  me  of  any 
particular  bill  which,  to  his  knowledge, 
someone  cares  to  have  passed  under  gag 
rule  in  this  Congress?  In  other  words, 
have  we  had  ix)inted  out  to  us  the  neces- 
sity for  the  p>assage  of  a  particular  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  which  those  who 
wish  to  have  this  change  made  in  the 
Senate  rule  would  like  to  cram  down  the 
throats  of  an  imwiUing  minority? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  I  know  of  no 
prop>osed  legislation  of  that  sort,  and  I 
have  heard  of  none. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  in  this 
situation  somewhat  like  buying  a  pig  in 
a  poke;  or,  if  some  of  my  urban  constit- 
uents do  not  know  what  that  means,  is 
not  the  present  situation  somewhat  like 
buying  a  sack  without  looking  inside  of 
'it  to  see  what  it  contains — in  other 
words,  the  attempt  to  have  such  a  change 
mcule  in  the  Senate's  rule  XXn.  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  coerce  the  minor- 
ity to  forgo  its  right  to  be  heard,  al- 
though those  who  favor  such  a  change 
do  not  even  point  out  the  bill  they  are 
trying  to  have  passed? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  entirely  correct.    In  fact.  I 
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think  history  shows  that  every  bill  which 
has  been  defeated  by  the  rule  of  \in- 
limited  debate  in  the  Senate  should  have 
been  defeated,  and  a  few  months  later 
there  was  universal  recognition  that  it 
should  have  been  defeated. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows  that  for  many 
years  attempts  were  made  to  have  an 
PEPC  bill  passed,  but  such  efforts  were 
frustrated  by  a  number  of  facts.  One 
was  that,  in  large  measure,  those  who 
supported  such  a  bill  did  not  in  good 
conscience  believe  it  was  a  good  one. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  if  a  secret  vote 
had  been  taken  in  the  Senate,  I  think 
there  would  not  have  been  10  votes  in 
favor  of  an  PEPC  bill. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  There 
are  many  attempts  to  have  Congress  tell 
employers  how  they  must  run  their  busi- 
nesses. One  group,  the  so-called  PEPC 
group,  wants  to  have  the  Congress  tell 
employers  that  they  cannot  hire  on  the 
basis  of  selecting  their  employees  from 
any  particular  race  or  group  or  creed, 
but  that  they  must  employ  them  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  belief. 

Similarly,  another  group  wishes  to 
have  the  Government  require  an  em- 
ployer who  wishes  to  hire  a  man  to 
employ  a  woman,  if  she  happens  to  apply 
before  any  man  applies — or  vice  versa; 
or  that  if  an  employer  wishes  to  hire  a 
white  man.  he  must  hire  a  colored  man, 
instead,  if  a  colored  man  happens  to 
apply  first  for  the  job. 

Then  there  is  the  "equal  pay  and  equal 
rights  for  women"  group;  and  un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  a  group  which 
will  take  the  position  that  if  someone 
wishes  to  hire  a  Protestant  preacher, 
he  must,  instead,  hire  a  Catholic 
missionary. 

Then  there  is  the  "equal  pay"  group, 
which  takes  the  p>osition  that  an  em- 
ployer who  wishes  to  employ  a  man  at  a 
salary  of  $15,000  must  employ  anyone 
who  applies  for  the  job,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  worth  that  large  a  salary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  So, 
when  aU  is  said  and  done,  if  such  bills 
to  tell  employers  how  to  nm  their  busi- 
nesses were  to  be  enacted,  the  employers 
might  just  as  well  go  out  of  business; 
does  not  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
agree? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Let  me  say  that  today  we  have  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  solely 
because  of  rule  XXII  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  seen  pressure 
groups  appear  and  public  sentiment 
clamor  for  things  that  were  not  right, 
and  shortly  afterward  they  were  gen- 
erally recognized  as  not  right.  So  rule 
XXTT  has  protected  our  Constitution  and 
our  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  recognize  that 
there  is  great  irritation  and  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  a  pressure  group 
which  has  a  majority  of  people  sign  on 
the  dotted  line  in  favor  of  some  proposal, 
although  when  the  case  for  it  and  the 
arguments  for  it  are  fully  heard,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  proposal  will  not 
stand  the  light  of  free  debate? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 


In  ahort>  I  know  of  no  reason  to  change 
rule  XXn— and  certainly  not  on  the 
basis  that  it  has  prevented  the  passage  of 
desirable  legislation.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  but  for  rule  XXII, 
the  railroad  workers  could  have  been 
drafted  into  the  Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  conect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
trae  that,  but  for  rule  XXII,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  been  packed,  with  the 
result  that  the  President  could  have  had 
his  decisions  written  into  the  opinions  of 
that  Court? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  But  of  course 
today  the  Court  is  packed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that,  but  for  i-ule  XXII.  in  1890  the 
right  of  local  self-government  would  have 
been  taken  from  the  States  and  the  local 
communities? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly  that  is 
tnie. 

But  for  rule  XXII.  we  would  not  have 
the  Constitution,  or  self-government  as 
our  people  know  it,  and  our  people  would 
not  today  have  the  rights  and  liberties 
they  now  enjoy.  Rule  XXC  has  been  the 
greatest  protector  of  the  people  and  of 
our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  to  congratulate  him  for 
the  diligent  efforts  he  has  made  toward 
preserving  the  freedoms  which  the  peo- 
ple of  our  great  country  enjoy.  I  wish 
him  complete  success  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fi-om  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  By  means  of  some  ques- 
tions, I  should  like  to  elaborate  briefly 
on  some  of  the  points  which  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  reference  to  .the 
House  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  referred  a  moment  ago,  does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  recall  that 
in  the  spring  of  1946  there  was  a  strike 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  coal 
mines,  and  that  the  strike  continued  for 
some  5  or  6  weeks,  and  that,  as  a  result, 
the  supplies  of  coal  in  the  country  ran 
very  low.  and  the  general  public  was  very 
much  exasperated  by  the  continuation  of 
the  strike? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes,  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  also  recall  that  at  a  time 
when  the  public  passions  were  some- 
what inflamed  because  of  the  protracted 
strike  in  the  coal  mines,  some  of  the 
railroad  broth«-hoods  voted  to  go  on 
a  nationwide  strike  on  a  certain  day.  on 
account  of  their  disagreement  with  the 
railroad  operators  in  regard  to  certain 
working  conditions? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  also  recall  that  at  that 
time  President  Triunan  addresed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  and  asked  Congress 
to  pass  a  bill,  which  speedily  thereafter 
was  introduced  in  the  House 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  and  it  wiu 
speedily  passed  by  the  House— on  the 
same  day. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  also  recaU  that  that  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  by  an  over 
whelming  vote,  with  only  about  half  a 
dozen  dissenting  votes  among  the  435 
votes  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  vote;  but  I  know  the  bill  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  House,  and 
I  know  it  was  messaged  immediately  to 
the  Senate.  The  bill  was  not  enrolled 
or  engrossed;  it  was  messaged  immedi- 
ately to  the  Senate,  and  the  skids  were 
greased  for  the  bill  to  be  speedily  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  also  recall  that  after 
that  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House, 
and  after  it  was  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  House- 
as  the  Senator  has  said — after  only  a 
few  minutes  of  debate,  then  it  was  im- 
mediately messaged  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  also  recall  that  the  bill 
provided  that  the  railroad  workers  were 
to  be  drafted  into  the  Army  and  were  to 
be  required  to  obey  the  orders  given  them 
as  persormel  of  the  Army,  regardless  of 
their  wishes? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  that  biU.  in  ef- 
fect, attempt  to  impose  involuntary 
servitude  upon  the  railroad  workers? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct.  Al- 
though at  that  time  our  country  was  at 
peace,  officially  it  was  still  at  war  with 
Germany;  and.  as  I  recall,  that  att«npt 
was  based  on  the  President's  constitu- 
tional war  powers. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Did  not  that  bill  consti- 
tute a  clear  violation  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  that  the  bill  attempt- 
ed to  impose  involuntary  servitude,  al- 
though no  crime  had  been  committed  or 
no  trial  had? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  no  question 
about  that;  certainly  that  is  what  would 
have  happened.  Yes,  that  bill  would 
have  resulted  in  a  form  of  slavery. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  In  light  of  the  events  I 
have  enumerated,  which  occurred  in  the 
Capitol,  can  the  Senator  imagine  why 
any  labor  leader  would  be  so  unintelli- 
gent or  so  forgetful  of  the  past 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  so  greedy  for 
power. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  to  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  a  rule  under  which  men  could  be 
silenced  when  they  sought  to  rise  to  pro- 
test against  such  an  unconstitutional 
measure? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  bill  to  which  he  re- 
fers was  stopped.  Senator  Taft  arwl  oth- 
ers using  rule  XXn  to  stop  the  bill  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  not  enacted  into  law.  It 
was  recognized  soon  afterward  that  it 
was  wrong.  Public  sentiment  in  our 
country  was  infuriated  at  the  union.  If 
we  were  to  remove  the  right  of  luilimited 
debate  in  the  Senate,  or  adopt  the  pro- 
posed three-fifths  rule,  the  imions  would 
be  the  first  to  be  crucified. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  claim  often 
made  by  those  who  advocate  gagging 
Senators  that  it  is  necessary  to  gag 
Senators  In  order  to  obtain  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  so-called  civil 
rights  biUs? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  civil  rights  bill 
is  a  pretext. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  in  1957  the  Senate  began  considera- 
tion of  so-called  civil  rights  bills  about 
the  14th  of  June  and  continued  discus- 
sion and  consideration  of  such  bills  from 
that  time  until  the  29th  of  August  1957? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  time  and  time  again  the  Senate 
voted  on  various  so-called   civil   rights 

bills? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Including  such  proposed 
language  as  title  3? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  on  the  24th  day  of  February  1960, 
the  then  majority  leader  and  the  then 
minority  leader  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  told  every  Member  of  this 
body  that  the  Stella  School  District  bill 
would  be  called  up,  and  that  any  Sena- 
tor who  had  any  so-called  civil  rights 
amendments  he  wished  to  offer  could 
offer  them  to  that  bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  amendment  after  amendment  was 
offered,  and  that  the  Senate  devoted  its 
entire  attention  to  a  discussion  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  proposals  from  the  24th 
day  of  February  of  1960  until  the  9th 
day  of  AprUof  1960? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes,  I  recall. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  during  that  period  of  time  there 
were  45  yea-and-nay  votes  on  questions 
of  that  kind,  plus  uruecorded  votes  on 
approximately  25  or  30  other  so-called 
civil  rights  amendments? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  since  June 
1957  the  Senate,  when  in  session,  has 
spent  more  time  debating  and  voting  on 
so-called  civil  rights  bills  than  it  has 
given  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
to  insure  the  survival  of  our  Nation  or 
to  provide  a  stable  economy  for  oiu 
Nation  or  any  other  one  subject? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  light  of  our  dis- 
cussion, does  not  the  Senator  agree  with 
me  that  when  a  Senator  stands  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  says  that  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  cloture  rule  in 
order  to  obtain  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  civil  rights  bill,  he  is  either  fool- 
ing himself  or  trying  to  fool  someone 
else? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  I  believe  he  is 
tr>'ing  to  fool  someone  else.  Some  fool 
themselves,  of  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  quote : 

Nothing  In  American  democracy  says  that 
citizens  have  a  right  to  govern  anybody  but 
themselves,  or  that  a  majority  has  the  right 
to  tell  a  minority  what  to  do. 


The  idea  that  "democracy"  means  the  con- 
trol of  some  citizens  by  others,  whenever  the 
majority  wishes,  came  out  ol  the  French 
Revolution.  Lafayette  tried  to  guide  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  direction  of  liberty, 
like  the  American,  but  he  failed,  and  the 
French  devised  a  new  concept  of  the  Repub- 
lic, one  In  which  the  people  wielded  a  cen- 
tral apparatus  as  strong  as  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
With  that  apparattis.  the  majority  could  Im- 
p>o6€  religious,  political,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational restrains  on  the  minority. 

In  our  country  it  is  fundamental  that 
people  have  rights  that  are  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution.  They  are  in- 
dividual rights.  The  people  cannot  be 
deprived  of  their  rights  by  a  majority  in 
this  country.  Those  who  created  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
zealous  to  provide  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  States  from 
transient  majorities.  That  is  the  great 
overriding  question  in  the  present  de- 
bate. In  my  judgment  the  motion 
should  certainly  be  tabled. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  in- 
troduce some  bills  out  of  order  and  dis- 
cuss them  without  being  charged  with 
a  speech  on  the  pending  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill,  for  myself,  and  cosponsored  by  75 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  537)  to  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of 
the  fiscal  requirements  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators Allott.  Anderson,  Bartlett,  Bayh, 
Beall.  Bennett,  Bible,  Boggs,  Brewster. 
BuRDicK,  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Cannon, 
Carlson,  Case,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Citrtis. 
dirksen,  dodd,  dominick,  eastland, 
Engle,  Ervin,  Fong,  Fulbright,  Gold- 
water.  Gruening,  Hartke,  Hickenlooper, 
Holland,  Hruska.  Humphrey,  Inotjye, 
Jackson,  Javits,  Johnston,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Keating,  Kefauver.  Kuchel, 
Lauschk.  Magnuson,  McGee,  McGovern. 

MClNTYRE,     MECHEM,     METCALF,     MILLER, 

Monroney.  Morse,  Morton,  Mxjndt, 
Muskie,  Nelson,  Neuberger.  Pastore, 
Pearson.  Pell.  Prouty,  Proxmire,  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicoFF,  Robertson,  Scott, 
Smathers,  Sparkman,  Stennis,  Syming- 
ton, Talmadge,  Thurmond.  Tower,  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Yarborough,  Young 


of  North  Dakota,  and  Youtig  of  Ohio), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  76  sponsors  of  this  measure, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  having  endorsed  it. 
The  cosponsors  join  with  me  in  its  intro- 
duction and  in  asking  for  its  enactment. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  This  is  not  some- 
thing new  or  strange  to  this  body,  nor 
is  it  strange  to  the  country.  The  bill 
has  been  introduced  before.  It  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  reported  favorably,  and  the 
Senate  has  approved,  in  the  82d,  83d, 
84th,  85th.  and  87th  Congresses,  bills 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

The  76  Senators  who  now  sponsor  the 
bill  represent  the  largest  number  who 
have  ever  cosponsored  it.  In  the  85th 
Congress,  when  there  were  only  96  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  71  Senators  cospon- 
sored the  bill. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  prompted  the  initial  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  and  its  initial 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  have  in  no  way  diminished.  In- 
stead, they  have  increased  in  intensity. 
There  is  greater  need  for  this  measure 
today  than  there  was  previously,  and 
that  need  grows  with  each  budget  mes- 
sage we  receive  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  with  each  session 
of  the  Congress,  as  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment increases  and  as  expenditures  rise 
and  as  the  tax  burden  is  felt  more  keenly 
by  the  American  people. 

The  need  is  greatly  increased.  We 
had  presented  to  us  oiUy  a  few  days  ago 
a  budget  message  from  the  President, 
which  was  the  annual  budget  message, 
in  which  the  President  requested  that  we 
make  appropriations  this  year  in  the 
amount  of  more  than  $98  biUion,  which  is 
the  largest  peacetime  budget  ever  sub- 
mitted in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  larger  than  any  total  expenditure 
ever  made  in  any  fiscal  year  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, even  in  time  of  war. 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  criticizing  the 
amoimt  of  the  budget,  except  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  eliminating  from  the 
budget,  as  the  need  existed  to  eliminate 
from  previous  budgets — and  as  I  am  sure 
the  need  will  continue  for  elimination 
from  future  budgets — of  any  expendi- 
ture for  which  it  may  caU  which  is  in 
the  category  of  waste  or  extravagance 
or  excessive  spending;  and,  also,  to  go 
further  and  to  eliminate  from  any  budget 
any  item  or  items  of  exjjense  or  any 
amount  of  expense  that  we  can  p>ossibly 
eliminate  or  cut  from  the  budget  with- 
out doing  injury  to  the  necessary,  func- 
tioning of  the  Government. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  with  that,  if 
we  believe  in  responsible  government;  if 
we  believe  in  sound  fiscal  policy;  if  we 
believe  there  is  any  virtue,  any  merit,  any 
wisdom  whatsoever  in  operating  our 
Government  on  a  balanced  budget  basis. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  believe  in 
operating  the  Government  at  a  deficit  as 
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a  permanent  and  firm  policy  of  the 
Government,  to  spend  more  continuously 
in  each  year  than  the  revenues  taken  in. 
Those  who  believe  in  that  philosophy 
should  not  support  this  bill,  whether  they 
are  Members  of  this  body  or  Members  of 
another  body.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  they  should  violently  oppose  the  bill, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  that  purpose, 
and  if  the  bill  is  enacted  and  the  joint 
committee  functions  as  it  is  expected  to 
function,  and  as  I  am  confident  it  will, 
though  we  may  not  eliminate  all  deficit 
spending  we  shall  substantially  reduce 
the  amount  of  it,  I  am  sure.  The  pros- 
pects will  be  brighter  then  for  bringing 
expenditures  within  the  revenues  re- 
ceived than  the  prospects  are  now  or 
will  continue  to  be  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem. 

To  give  another  illustration,  without 
in  any  sense  attempting  to  criticize,  and 
without  meaning  it  in  any  critical  sense, 
to  show  there  is  a  need  for  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  budget  within  the  Con- 
gress, the  budget  which  was  presented  to 
us  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  we  are 
now  operaUng— the  figures  which  were 
submitted  to  us  last  year  at  this  time  of 

the  session  for  the  present  fiscal  year 

indicated  and  represented  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  our  Government  would  be 
$92.5  billion.  That  same  budget  pre- 
dicted that  revenues  the  Government 
would  receive  would  be  $93  billion,  and 
that  thus  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
$500  million  in  the  Treasiuy  in  June  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  revenues  would 
exceed  expenditures. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  absolutely  know 
or  be  accurate  as  to  what  the  figures 
will  actually  be  on  next  June  30  but  it 
is  already  conceded  that,  instead'  of  our 
having  a  surplus  of  $500  million  when 
the  30th  of  next  June  rolls  around  the 
prospects  are  we  will  have  a  deficit  of 
at  least  $8,800  million. 

In  other  words,  the  budget  makers  in 
the  administrative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment appear  to  be  not  very  accurate. 
I  am  sure  they  have  done  the  best  they 
can.  but  again  an  error  of  $9,300  mil- 
lion, or  an  error  of  10  percent  In  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  Government 
clearly  indicates  the  need  for  further 
checking,  evaluation,  examination  and 
a  better  "look-see."  if  one  can  be  made, 
to  give  guidance  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason— and 
there  are  many  others  that  I  shall  men- 
tion, but  if  there  were  no  other  reason 
at  all— except  that  of  the  Congress  be- 
ing confronted  from  year  to  year  with 
budget  estimates  that  repeatedly  prove 
to  be  inaccurate  and  erroneous  and  im- 
reliable,  that  reason  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  that  76  Senators  have  today  Intro- 
duced. 

This  proposed  legislation,  which  has 
been  developed  and  perfected  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
durmg  the  past  12  years,  is  designed  to 
remedy  serious  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 
priation procedures  and  to  improve— and 
it  will  greaOy  improve— the  surveillance 
over  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  It 
consUtutes  a  positive  approach  to  the 
elimination  of  extravagance,  waste,  and 


needless  or  excessive  appropriations.  The 
swollen  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
Government,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, with  annual  budgets  now  ap- 
proaching $100  billion,  dictates  the  com- 
pelling necessity  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
Government,  where  it  is  prudent  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  restore  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icies. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  referred  to  the 
budget  situation  a  few  moments  ago.  I 
did  not  mention  the  recent  development 
of  the  proposed  tax  cut  over  the  next  2 
or  3  years,  which  would  reduce  revenues, 
not  increase  them,  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions we  are  expected  to  incur  and  will 
have  to  meet,  but  a  tax  cut  which  would 
reduce  revenues  by  $13.6  billion,  with  a 
recommendation  for  certain  tax  revi- 
sions, a  broadening  of  the  tax  base  in 
some  areas,  which  would  restore  some 
$3.4  billion  of  that  cut  or  of  the  revenues 
which  would  be  lost  if  the  tax  cut  rec- 
ommendations were  to  be  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  assuming  that  program 
is  carried  out,  assuming  the  Congress 
enacts,  to  the  extent  of  every  letter  the 
crossing  of  every  't."  the  dotting  of 
every  "i,"  the  recommendations  pend- 
ing before  us.  such  action  will  further 
increase  the  gap  between  the  revenues 
the  Government  will  receive  and  the  ex- 
penditures that  will  be  made — again  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
meet  its  responsibility  to  do  everything 
in  its  power,  and  to  take  every  action  it 
can  possibly  take,  to  bring  about  more 
efficient  and  more  intelligent  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  of  public  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
breakdown  of  legislative  procedures  in 
the  processing  of  appropriation  bills 
through  the  Congress.  As  we  aU  know 
the  fiscal  program  has  been  rapidly  de- 
teriorating since  the  annual  Federal 
budgets  have  reached  such  astronomical 
figures,  and  which  approached  a  critical 
state,  we  recall,  last  year,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  88th  Congress  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  early  in  the  present  ses- 
sion to  devise  a  solution  to  these 
problems. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  bill,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  and  if  the  joint  commit- 
tee is  created.  wiU  be  conducive  to  better 
cooperation  and  a  spirit  of  working  to- 
gether  in    harmony    between    the    two 
powerful   Appropriations   Committee   of 
Congress.    If  we  can  have  them  working 
together,  each  getUng  the  same  informa- 
tion, each  having  access  to  the  tools  with 
which  to  work,  it  will  enable  them  to  get 
better  information  with  which  to  eval- 
uate intelligently  many  requests     If  we 
can  get  them  to  do  that-^and  the  bill 
in  my  judgment  will  move  in  that  direc- 
tion— we  will  be  going  a  long  way  toward 
removing  a  situation  which   today  ac- 
tually reflects  to  a  degree,  at  least,  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  two  bodies,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

We  are  prone,  and  with  justificaUon 
many  times,  to  criticize  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  for 
their  inefficiency  and  lack  of  diligence  in 
bringing  about  efBcient  operations  of 
their  responsibility. 
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Yet  one  of  the  most  glaring  evidences 
of  lack  of  efficiency  actually  exists  rSht 
here  m  Congress  on  this  issue  in  tt^l 
parUcular  category,  when  we  have  Sf 
House  of  RepresentaUves  taking  a  oasi 
tion  that  it  does  not  need  the  help  ornJ" 
operation  of  the  Senate;  and  vice  ven«" 
with  the  Senate  taking  the  positim^' 
••WeU  we  will  hold  separate  hearS' 
We  will  do  eveiTthing  separately  "  -nTp 
cTSh'  ^s  t^at  there  is  an  unnecessa^ 

Congress  has  wisely  created  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa 
tion.    That  committee  has  been  in  ooer" 
ation  a  number  of  years.    Just  think  of 
how  much  more  smoothly  and  how  much 
more   efficiently   and   how   much   more 
cooperatively  the  two  Houses  work  to 
gether  in   that  field.     It   has  been  re 
markable.     They  have  some  disagree- 
ments, of  course,  but  they  work  together 
in    that    field    harmoniously,    coopera 
tively,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  a  great 
deal  of  lost  motion,  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting  some   pertinent  information   and 
with  a  view  of  evaluating  it,  and  with 
the    objective    of    bringing    about   har- 
monious and  efficient  consideration  of 
tax  legislation. 

Why  should  not  the  same  thing  be 
done  with  respect  to  expenditures?  if 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  has  proven  its  worth  and 
has  been  of  great  benefit  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  two  bodies  of  Congress— 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  factr— likewise 
it  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  cre- 
ating a  comparable  joint  committee  with 
respect  to  the  budget  for  the  evaluatiwi 
and  supervision  of  expenditures  of  the 
many  billions  of  dollars  that  we  are  now 
asked  to  appropriate  each  year. 

Although  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  made  provision  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  committee,  composed 
of  members  of  the  appropriations  and 
revenue  committees,  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  appropriation  measures,  the 
large  membership  proved  to  be  far  too 
cumbersome  and  the  joint  committee 
never  provided  the  necessary  facilities  to 
carry  out  the  functions  it  was  supposed 
to  perform. 

The  idea  and  the  general  approach  to 
this  matter  was  taken  into  account  and 
actually  given  sanction  and  endorsement 
by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.     At  that  time  we  were  spending 
about  half  or  less  than  half  of  what  we 
are  spending  now.     However,  a  mistake 
was  made  in  that  act.    The  mistake  was 
in  making  the  committee  so  large.    It 
was  to  be  composed  of  the  membership 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  of  both  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees.   Although  I  have  not  checked, 
the  number  of  the  members  would  have 
run  more  than  100,  thereby  composing  a 
committee  which  would  be  too  cumber- 
some for  It  to  function  properly.    There- 
fore, it  did  not  prove  successful ;  in  fact, 
it  has  never  been  put  into  effect. 

Since  these  attempts  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress to  set  up  the  necessary  organiza- 
tional structure  to  process  appropriation 
bills  in  an  orderly  and  expeditious  man- 
ner and  to  bring  expenditures  Into  proper 
relationship  to  revenues  proved  abortive 
the  problem  still  remains  to  be  resolved. 


No  final  constructive  action  has  been 
taken  since. 

This  situation  still  plagues  us.  How- 
ever. I  believe  it  should  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  Congress  that  during  the  past 
2  fiscal  years  Congress  was  able  to  re- 
duce expenditures;  that  is.  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  the  past  2  fiscal  years 
approximately  $8  billion  less  than  the 
budget  requested.  Congress  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  that  fact.  I  have  said  publicly 
that  that  is  not  enough,  that  we  still  need 
to  find  ways  in  which  we  can  do  better. 
Our  proposal  today  is  an  approach  to- 
ward one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can 

do  better. 

Appropriations  bills  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress,  providing  funds  for  many 
of  the  oE>erating  agencies,  were  not.  in 
some  instances,  approved  by  the  Congress 
until  approximately  4  months  after  the 
begirming  of  the  1963  fiscal  year. 

With  that  sort  of  efficiency,  or  rather 
lack  of  efficiency,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
that  sort  of  inefficiency  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  when  it 
could,  if  it  would,  correct  that  situation, 
it  hardly  behooves  us  as  Members  of 
Congress,  particularly  those  who  do 
nothing  about  this  problem,  or  who  seek 
to  do  nothing  about  it.  to  criticize  the 
executive  branch.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  me  we  act  with  poor  grace  when 
we  criticize  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  or  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  for  ineffi- 
ciency or  wasteful  practices  and  a  lack 
of  economy. 

I  think  Congress  ought  to  set  its  own 
house  in  order.  I  think  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  us  to  do  so.  Certainly  if 
we  were  to  take  this  situation  in  hand, 
and  thus  bring  about  a  better  working 
together,  cooperation,  efficiency,  and 
some  economy  in  the  making  of  appro- 
priations, we  would  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  speak,  and  we  could  speak. 
I  think,  with  a  little  more  infiuence  when 
we  undertook  to  criticize  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  or 
when  we  complained  about  their  ineffi- 
ciency or  lack  of  economy.  Yes;  we 
could  do  so  with  better  grace  and  with 
more  infiuence  if  we  would  set  our  own 
house  in  order. 

Some  of  the  administrative  agencies 
were  without  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  their  normal  operations  during  much 
of  the  4  months  last  year  when  Congress 
delayed  making  appropriations  after  the 
previous  fiscal  year  had  expired  and  the 
new  fiscal  year  had  begun.  The  fiscal 
procedures  of  the  last  Congress  reached 
such  an  exasperating  state  of  disorder 
that  I  think  it  is  now  quite  urgent  that 
the  present  Congress  take  further  and 
immediate  steps  to  correct  effectively  its 
own  fiscal  procedures.  The  lack  of 
action  for  so  long  a  period  last  year  was 
exasperating  and  detracted  from  the 
stature  of  Congress. 

Such  legislative  deficiency  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue.  It  does  not 
reflect  credit  upon  nor  will  it  enhance 
the  stature  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  The  longer  it  is  permitted  to 
continue,  the  greater  will  be  the  adverse 
effect  upon  and  detriment  to  the  public 
interest. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  McClillam  yielded 
to  other  Senators,  whose  remarks  appear 


elsewhere  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ings. > 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  that  I  may  resume  my  remarks 
now  under  the  same  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCI.ET.LAN.  I  have  always 
thought,  Mr.  President,  that  the  two 
Appropriations  Committees  could  and 
should  work  together  more  closely  and 
cooperatively,  and  thus  insure  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  money  bills  and 
demonstrate  by  example  the  real  mean- 
ing of  economy  and  efficiency  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  been  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  fiscal  procedures  of  the 
Congress.  For  more  than  12  years  it 
has  proposed  remedial  action  pursuant 
to  the  authority  vested  in  it  to  consider 
and  recommend  le'-:islation  relating  to 
budget  and  accounting  measmes  other 
than  appropriations.  It  has,  pursuant 
to  this  directive,  submitted  and  recom- 
mended action  on  legislation  with  the 
objective  of  solving  some  of  the  fiscal 
problems  with  which  the  Congress  is  now 
confronted.  During  this  period,  the 
Senate  has  taken  the  lead  in  evolving  a 
solution  to  these  problems  through  the 
approach  of  constructive  and  appropri- 
ate legislation  in  a  sincere  effort  to  bring 
that  about.  The  record  will  affirma- 
tively and  conclusively  support  the  posi- 
tion taken  repeatedly  by  the  Senate  since 
early  in  1950  in  attempting  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

If  the  Senate  recommendations  for 
constructive  action  had  been  taken,  if 
they  had  been  acquiesced  in  and  acted 
upon  and  approved  and  the  legislation 
recommended  had  been  passed,  instead 
of  the  87th  Congress  being  forced  into 
a  tug  of  war — and  not  a  very  pleasant 
one.  I  may  say — over  procedures  and 
bogged  down  in  a  quagmire  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations could  have  worked  together 
harmoniously. 

Because  we  did  not  have  this  legisla- 
tion, discord  arose,  and  we  have  been 
drifting  further  and  further  apart  all 
the  time.  Instead  of  being  cooperative, 
they  have  been  going  in  divergent  direc- 
tions. The  committees  have  moved 
further  apai-t  rather  than  closer  to- 
gether. Certainly  there  is  no  more 
imp>elling  duty,  in  the  sense  of  public 
responsibility,  upon  one  than  there  is 
on  the  other.  The  only  difference  in 
their  authority  and  jurisdiction  is  that 
under  the  Constitution  appropriation 
bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, according  to  some  interpre- 
tations which  have  been  placed  on  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  revenue  measures.  Without  arguing 
that  point  and  without  debating  it — and 
that  makes  little  difference  for  this  pur- 
pose— the  ultimate  goal  and  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  should  be  to 
appropriate  that  which  is  adequate  and 
necessary,  and  under  conditions  which 
prevail  today,  it  means  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  my  judgment  for 
the  proper  operation  of  the  functions  of 
the  Government. 


Any  waste,  any  extravagance,  any  un- 
necessary expenditure  today,  is  doing 
something  of  which  I  think  we  of  this 
generation,  we  of  this  Congress,  we  who 
now  have  the  responsibility,  cannot  be 
proud.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know 
what  this  Government  is  doing?  Do  you 
know  what  Congress  is  doing?  We  are 
responsible  for  it.  I  say  that  Congress 
is  more  responsible  than  the  President. 
The  President  can  recommend  laws  and 
request  appropriations.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  sr>end  any  money  unless 
Congress  appropriates  it.  I  say  the 
greater  responsibility,  possibly,  rests 
upon  Congress. 

But  what  are  we  doing  today?  We  are 
refusing  to  pay  our  bills.  We  are  going 
into  debt.  We  are  refusing  to  live  within 
our  income.  It  is  said  that  we  have  some 
extraordinary  expenses.  Certainly  we 
have.  We  have  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  defense — of  a  defense  adequate 
to  meet  the  world  crisis  and  the  wc»rld 
dangers  of  our  time.  But  the  fact  that 
we  have  that  burden  makes  It  more 
necessary  that  we  be  careful  about  in- 
curring new  obligations  and  more  obliga- 
tions each  year.  We  are  not  paying  for 
all  of  them.  What  are  we  doing?  We 
are  encumbering  the  heritage  at  our  chil- 
dren, if  they  are  young  children,  and  of 
our  grandchildren. 

What  are  we  saying?  We  are  saying, 
"Oh,  well,  let  us  live  it  up  and  pass  the 
expense  on  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children." Eto  you  think.  Mr.  President, 
that  that  is  meeting  the  responsibility 
of  our  time?  E>o  you  think  that  that 
conforms  to  the  statement  in  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address  2  years  ago, 
when  he  said : 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you :  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Are  we  doing  that?  No.  What  we  are 
saying  today  is:  We  are  going  to  have 
it  if  we  want  it.  If  we  need  it,  we  are 
going  to  have  it  whether  we  can  afford 
it  or  not.  whether  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it  or  not. 

The  fact  is  that  these  young  boys, 
these  pages,  who  are  seated  before  me 
this  afternoon,  will  reap  the  heritage  of 
a  burden  which  we  are  placing  upon 
them  because  we  of  this  generation,  of 
this  hour,  do  not  have  the  fortitude  and 
courage  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  are 
necessary  to  operate  this  Government 
on  a  balanced  budget  and  free  of  a 
cumulating  debt. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  a  managed 
currency,  a  managed  debt,  a  managed 
deficit.  Yes;  we  can  manage  a  deficit  as 
individuals.  A  deficit  can  be  managed 
for  a  time,  for  a  season.  But  a  time  will 
come,  if  we  persist  in  it,  when  the  debt 
will  become  unmanageable.  I  am  most 
apprehensive  that  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  next  generation.  We  are 
passing  on  to  them  something  that  is 
growing,  that  is  becoming  less  manage- 
able all  the  time.  The  amount  of  the 
deficit  for  this  year  will  be  almost  $9 
billion.  What  are  we  creating?  We  are 
creating  not  only  the  debt  itself;  the  very 
fact  that  we  will  go  into  debt  $9  billion 
this  year  will  create  a  recurring  and 
continuing  obligation  of  $300  million  for 
interest  each  year.  Are  we  great  states- 
men of  our  time  when  we  manage  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States  in  such 
fashion?    Will  history  so  record  us? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  a  question,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
shall  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a 
question  in  lighter  vein,  before  I  ask  him 
some  serious  questions.  I  should  like  to 
lay  down  a  premise. 

A  few  days  ago.  I  read  an  article  by 
a  theoretical  economist  of  modem  vin- 
tage. He  said  that  if  the  Government 
spends  more  than  it  receives  in  revenue, 
the  Government  has  an  active  deficit 
which  is  likely  to  spur  the  economy  into 
action.  But  If  the  Government  receives 
in  revenue  less  than  it  spends,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  passive  deficit  which  indi- 
cates a  sluggish  condition  of  the 
economy. 

I  think  it  would  require  a  person  who 
can  "imscrew  the  unscrutable"  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  spending 
more  than  one  receives  and  receiving  less 
than  one  spends.  But  if  there  is  any 
Senator  who  can  "unscrew  the  unscru- 
table," it  is  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCleuamI.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if 
he  can  explain  to  me  the  precise  differ- 
ence between  spending  more  than  one 
receives  and  receiving  less  than  one 
spends. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  "unscrew 
the  unscrutable."  I  am  reminded  by  this 
process  of  reasoning  of  an  explanation 
given  by  the  great  Huey  Long,  in  his  day 
and  in  his  time,  when  he  told  about  a 
patent  medicine  salesman  who  came 
through  the  countryside.  The  salesman 
had  two  remedies  which  would  cure  any- 
thing. What  one  would  not  ciu-e,  the 
other  would. 

One  remedy  was  n£uned  High  Cocka- 
lorum; the  other  was  called  Low  Cocka- 
hinmi.  There  was  only  one  difference 
between  them.  Both  were  brewed  from 
the  same  bark,  and  from  the  same  tree. 
The  difference  was  that  to  make  High 
Cockalorum,  the  bark  was  skinned  from 
the  top  down.  To  make  Low  Cocka- 
hlrum,  the  bark  was  skinned  from  the 
bottom  up. 

So  the  proposition  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  makes  just 
about  as  much  sense.  That  kind  of 
medicine  has  Just  about  as  much  virtue 
in  its  qualities  or  difference  in  its  quali- 
ties as  the  remedies  brewed  from  the 
bark  having  been  peeled  from  the  bottom 
up  or  the  bark  having  been  peeled  from 
the  top  down. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  may  teU  a  story  as 
a  basis  for  a  question,  down  in  North 
Carolina  there  was  a  fellow  named 
George.  George  said  to  his  friend  Bill, 
"My  wife  Is  the  most  extravagant  wom- 
an. She  always  wants  50  cents  for  this, 
50  cents  for  that,  and  50  cents  for  the 
other  thing." 

Bill  said,  "What  does  she  do  with  all 
that  money?" 
George  said,  "She  don't  get  it." 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
believe  that  we  need  somebody  like 
George  to  have  a  little  authority  to 
handle  some  of  the  requests  which  Con- 
gress receives — ^from  one  agency  of  the 


Federal  Government  for  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  or  billions  of  dollars, 
and  from  another  agency  for  so  many 
himdreds  of  millions  or  billions  of  dol- 
lars— so  that  he  can  say.  "No"? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  would  grant 
only  what  is  actually  needed  for  the 
eflBcient  operation  of  the  Government,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  would  question  that 
more  billions  of  dollars  could  be  saved 
than  we  have  been  saving.  At  least, 
we  could  come  nearer  to  a  balancing  of 
the  budget.  But  our  trouble  is — and 
this  is  what  the  bill  seeks  to  remedy- 
that  we  do  not  have  the  necessary  tools 
available  to  us  with  which  to  get  the  ade- 
quate information  upon  which  Congress 
can  make  a  proper  evaluation  of  the 
needs  of  the  agencies. 

That  is  what  this  bill  will  do.  It  will 
provide  us  with  the  tools  with  which 
to  obtain  that  information,  so  we  can 
determine  what  is  actually  needed,  and 
can  determine  what  parts  of  the  request 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  thus  can 
come  nearer  to  operating  with  economy 
and  efficiency. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  it  is  true  that 
the  most  important  question  confront- 
ing the  country  is  the  question  of  Gov- 
ernment finances.  That  is  true;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  Just  this 
week,  I  addressed  an  audience  in  South 
Carolina  and  pointed  out  that  the  great- 
est task  confronting  this  Congress  is,  not 
the  task  of  reducing  taxes,  but — and  it  is 
the  first  and  the  greatest  task,  and  is 
the  higher  duty  of  the  Congress— the 
task  of  reducing  expenditures,  so  that 
the  revenues  received  either  from  the 
present  rate  of  taxes  or  from  a  reduced 
rate  of  taxes  will  narrow  the  present  gap 
between  revenues  and  expenditures,  and 
thus  will  result  in  a  smaller  deficit.  So 
in  my  opinion  the  higher  duty  of  Con- 
gress is  to  do  that,  rather  than  merely 
to  reduce  taxes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  Con- 
gress has  created  a  joint  committee  to 
study  the  problem  of  how  best  to  raise 
revenue,  and  that  the  joint  committee 
keeps  that  matter  under  constant  study, 
with  the  aid  of  an  able  and  experienced 
staff,  so  that  any  Member  of  either  House 
of  Congress  whp  is  interested  in  such 
matters  can  call  on  it  for  help  and  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  made  reference 
to  that.  By  reason  of  that  joint  com- 
mittee, as  it  is  constituted,  more  har- 
mony has  been  developed  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House— the  tax  com- 
mittee of  the  House — and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee;  and.  thus,  today  those 
committees  are  not  having  the  tug  of  war 
or  the  friction— a  situation  which  re- 
fiects  upon  the  Congress — which  oc- 
curred between  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  Instead,  these 
committees  are  acting  effectively. 

Mr.  ERVm.  This  bill,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  some  70  Members  of  the 

Senate 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  fact,  the  bill  is 
sponsored  by  76  Senators — more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Members  of  this 
body. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  designed  to  set  up  a 
comparable  joint  committee,  which  will 
study  budgetary  questions— in  other 
words,  questions  relating  to  expenditures 
or  the  outgo  of  the  Federal  funds  if 
the  proposed  joint  committee  is  estab- 
lished, there  will  then  be  one  joint  com- 
mittee to  study  revenue  questions  and 
another  joint  committee  to  ascertain  the 
facts  in  connection  with  expenditures 
and  proposed  expenditures;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  We  already 
have  one  joint  committee  to  help  us 
with  questions  in  regard  to  the  raising  of 
funds  in  the  most  efficient,  most  effective 
fairest,  and  most  equitable  ways.  Now 
we  are  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a 
comparable  joint  committee,  to  help  us 
conserve  the  revenues  after  they  come 
into  the  Treasury  and  to  help  us  avoid 
spending  those  funds  uselessly,  waste- 
fully,  extravagantly,  or  inefficiently 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  convinced  that  such  a  joint 
committee  would  save  the  Government 
many  times  the  cost  of  setting  up  the 
committee  and  compensating  its  per- 
sonnel, in  the  course  of  each  year? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with 
the  operation  of  committees  with  investi- 
gative authority;  and  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, has  had  comparable  experience.  He 
serves  with  me  on  one  of  these  commit- 
tees, which  has  at  its  disposal  approxi- 
mately $400,000  or  $500,000  a  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  certain  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  Government.  I 
would  say,  just  roughly,  at  this  time,  that 
a  committee  to  do  this  work  possibly 
would  begin  with  a  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $300,000  or  $400,000.  Its  budget 
might  very  well  run  to  $500,000,  or  even 
to  $600,000.  as  the  committee  got  orga- 
nized and  began  to  function.  But  I 
would  say  there  would  be  a  good  prospect 
that  the  committee  would  develop  infor- 
mation which  would  guide  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  avoid  making  appropriatiorw 
in  many  areas,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
saving  of  probably  anywhere  from  $100 
to  $500  for  every  dollar  it  cost  to  operate 
the  joint  committee;  and  I  think  I  make 
an  ultraconservative  statement  when  I 
say  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  fighting  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  on 
a  number  of  occasions  he  has  piloted  the 
bill  successfully  through  the  Senate.  I 
share  his  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  been  requested  to 
make  provisioris  for  a  budget  of  practi- 
cally $99  billion,  the  appointment  of  such 
a  joint  committee  has  never  before  been 
so  greatly  justified  as  it  is  today.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  source  to  which 
the  Members  of  Congress  can  turn  for 
disinterested  information  on  this  subject, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  present  our 
only  source  is  the  budget,  rather  than  a 
committee  which  has  great  concern  with 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
deserves  our  commendation  for  the  un- 
tiring fight  he  has  made  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  set  forth  in  this  bill. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
who  has  wholeheartedly  supported  this 
proposal  from  its  inception.  Each  Ume, 
he  has  joined  me  in  sporvsoring  the  bill. 
I  am  sure  that  by  reason  of  his  experi- 
ence on  the  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  where  we 
have  worked  cooperatively  and.  I  think, 
effectively,  in  many  resi>ects.  he  knows 
and  can  testify  to  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal and  the  vei-y  beneficial  results 
which  will  be  achieved  by  the  enactment 
of  this  measure  into  law  and  by  the  op- 
erations of  such  a  joint  committee  to 
provide  this  service.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  the  Congress  itself 
need  this  service,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
do  their  duty  and  to  operate  properly  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  proposal  had 
been  enacted  mto  law  when  it  was  made 
at  prior  sessions  of  Congress,  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  have  been 
equipped  with  adequate  organization  and 
staff,  and  with  the  necessary  tools  that 
are  essential  to  the  efficient  considera- 
tion of  and  for  expeditious  action  on  ap- 
propriations covering  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government.  Prompt 
and  efficient  action  through  these  medi- 
ums would  have  resulted  in  very  sub- 
stantial savings  and  economy  in  govern- 
mental operations. 

As  far  back  as  the  81st  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  along  with  many  cospon- 
sors.  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  act  as  a 
service  committee  to  the  two  Appropri- 
atiixis  Committees.  Such  a  joint  com- 
mittee would  have  been  provided  with  an 
adequate  staff  of  trained  fiscal  experts  to 
serve  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  This  joint  committee  and  its 
staff  would  be,  in  the  appropriation  field, 
comparable  to  what  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  its 
staff  are,  in  the  field  of  taxation,  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  has.  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  proved  its  great  worth 
and  service  in  the  revenue  field.  A  like 
joint  committee  and  service  is  sorely 
needed  in  the  field  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

As  perfected  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  this  bill  is  not  the 
result  of  consideration  in  only  one  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but  reHects  the  culmi- 
nation of  more  than  13  years  of  study  by 
that  committee.  As  a  result  of  hearings 
which  have  been  held  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  views  of  Members  of  Con- 
81-ess.  the  public,  and  others  interested 
ui  improving  fiscal  control  over  congres- 
sional appropriations. 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  The 
joint  committee  would  be  composed  of 
seven  membei-s  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  seven  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  would  be  authorized  to  elect, 
from  among  its  members,  a  chairman 


and  vice  chairman,  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  each  session.  It  proposes 
also  that  in  even-niunbered  years  the 
chairman  would  be  designated  from 
among  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  the  vice 
chairman  from  among  members  of  the 
Senate  committee.  In  odd-numbered 
years  the  reverse  would  be  done.  The 
joint  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
adopt  its  own  rules,  except  that  provi- 
sion is  made  that  no  measure  or  recom- 
mendation should  be  reported  unless 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Unfortunately,  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  are  so  heavily 
burdened  by  other  legislative  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  they  are  unable  per- 
sonally to  give  the  necessarj-  attention  to 
each  budget  item.  Equally  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  information  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  pass  accurate  judgment  on  the 
necessity  for  the  budget  requests.  Thus, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  forced  to 
rely  upon  the  representations  made  by 
the  respective  initiating  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  whose  representatives 
appear  before  these  committees,  in 
an  ex  parte  type  of  proceeding  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  justifying  their  requests 
for  funds.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  is 
often  unable  to  obtain  impartial  infor- 
mation and  facts  to  enable  it  to  effect 
needed  economies  in  the  operations  of 
the  Govenmient.  Because  the  Congress 
is  not  adequately  equipped  to  carry  out 
its  fiscal  responsibilities,  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government.  These  excesses 
have,  in  turn,  added  to  the  large  recur- 
ring deficits  which  must  be  passed  on  to 
already  overburdened  taxpayers. 

The  ever-increasing  cost  of  c^)eratiixg 
the  Federal  Government,  with  annual 
cash  budgets  now  exceeding  $100  bil- 
lion— an  increase  of  $56  billion  over  total 
budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1951, 
when  this  committee  first  recommended 
this  legislation — and  continued  annual 
deficits  of  billions  of  dollars  that  pyramid 
the  already  astronomical  national  debt, 
dictates  the  compelling  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  government,  where  it 
is  prudent  to  do  so,  in  order  to  restore 
sound  fiscal  policies. 

Important  as  are  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  in  the  revenue  field, 
the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  be  in  a  position  to  render 
far  greater  service  to  the  Congress  in 
a  field  that  is  much  broader  in  nature 
and  scope.  Its  functions  would  include 
analyses  and  reports  on  the  details  of 
program  operations,  a  revic^n  of  the  ac- 
tual administration  of  authorized  func- 
tions, and  the  compilation  of  data  on 
agency  activities  and  program  conform- 
ity with  legislative  authority,  for  the 
information  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  other  committees,  and  to 
make  such  data  available  to  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress.  With  this  in- 
formation before  them,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  will  be  in  a  position 
to  exercise  informed  judgment  in  sup- 
plying only  such  funds  as  are  necessary. 


The  importance  of  providing  this  type 
of  service  for  the  committees  dealing 
with  the  appropriation  of  public  funds 
is  empha£ized  by  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  and  the  magnitude  of  Fed- 
eral appropriations  and  expenditures. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  the  procurement  of  factual  informa- 
tion that  is  needed  and  indispensable  to 
enable  the  Congress  and  its  committees 
to  make  sound  and  judicious  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  appropriations 
requested  in  the  budget,  has  resulted  in 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
remedial  action.  The  Committee  on 
Govermnent  Operations  in  its  reports 
to  the  Senate  has  repeatedly  stressed 
the  belief  that  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  meet  and  woixld  satisfy 
that  demand,  and  that  it  would  provide 
to  the  Congress  essential  services  similar 
to  those  performed  for  the  President  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

A  complete  legislative  history  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  included  in  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  11.  87th  Congress,  on 
"Financial  Management  in  the  Federal 
Government."  filed  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
on  February  13,  1961. 

To  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  seek  to  maintain  the  co- 
equal status  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, I  give  assurance  that  this  measure 
in  no  way  impinges  on  that  basic  con- 
stitutional concept. 

To  Members  of  the  House  who  carry 
the  workload  in  other  areas  of  legisla- 
tive interest  and  must  necessarily  rely 
heavily  on  the  judgment  of  their  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriation  Cmnmit- 
tee,  I  give  assurance  that  this  measme 
will  provide  a  means  of  obtaining  more 
information  by  individual  Membo^  of 
Congress.  It  will  permit  them  to  arrive 
at  more  informed  judgmwits,  and  will 
thus  bring  alxjut  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, through  better  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funda. 

To  those  who  decry  the  increasmg 
burden  of  legislative  office,  I  give  assur- 
ance that  this  measure  i«  designed  to 
lighten  that  load  and,  at  the  same  time, 
improve  the  appropriation  procedxu-es  of 
the  Congress. 

To  Members  who  are  seeking  better 
tools  and  procedures  with  which  to  meet 
legislative  burdens.  I  give  assurance  that 
this  measure  was  conceived  for  that  pur- 

p>ose. 

To  those  who  are  really  concerned 
with  the  staggering  fiscal  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress.  I  give  assurance  that 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  at  least  be  a  psu-tial  solu- 
tion toward  alleviating  that  concern. 

Finally,  I  urge  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  have  cooperated  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  proposal  in  the  past  six 
Congresses,  to  join  with  nae  a«aiii  in  this 
effort  to  revitalize  the  legislative  fiscal 
process.  I  hope  they  will  join  with  me 
in  again  passing  a  bill  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  in  sound- 
ing the  caU  to  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  examine  the  "imag- 
inary horribles"  leading  to  the  present 
impasse.  Then  we  can  hope  they  will 
join  us  in  our  conviction  that  such  fears 
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haye  no  substance,  and  that  they  can 
be  struck  down  by  adopting  the  realistic 
procedures  provided  for  in  the  bill  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  editorials  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  24,  Sep- 
tember 3.  and  October  12,  1962,  have 
stressed  the  need  for  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget  These  editorials  are  in 
agreement  with  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  that 
the  creation  of  such  a  joint  committee, 
which  would  serve  both  Houses,  could 
better  equip  all  the  Members  to  carry 
out  the  Job  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
legislative  function.  Such  a  joint  com- 
mittee could  also  lead  to  other  more 
effective  controls  over  Federal  exi>endi- 
tures.  and  could  provide  an  efficient 
means  of  critically  judging  an  execu- 
tive budget  that  gets  larger  every  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  editorials 
be  printed  Ln  the  Record,  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Po6t,  Aug.  24.  1962) 

MODESNIZINO   CONGBESS V 

Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act,  and  the  time  has 
come  again  for  a  concerted  attempt  to  pare 
away  the  lichen  and  moss  that  have  gathered 
on  the  procedures  of  Congress.  A  good  ex- 
ample Is  the  appropriations  process,  which 
Is  so  ciimbersome  that  Congress  Is  unable 
to  perform  efficiently  Its  vital  functions  as 
keeper  of  the  purse.  Certainly  this  Is  a 
problem  that  warrants  the  sharpest  scrutiny 
with  an  eye  to  reform. 

Five  times  in  the  past  the  Senate  has 
endorsed  proposals  for  Joint  budgeting  pro- 
cedures, and  five  times  the  House  has 
rejected  the  idea  as  an  affront  to  its  dignity 
since  the  Constitution  specifies  that  money 
bills  must  originate  in  the  more  representa- 
tive Chamber.  As  a  result,  each  Chamber 
goes  through  the  same  rituals  without  bene- 
fiting from  the  advantages  that  would  arise 
from  a  sensible  pooling  of  resources. 

It  Is  perhaps  unrealistic  to  expect  Congress 
to  hold  joint  appropriations  hearings.  It 
would  be  equally  vain  to  hope  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  duplication  process  whereby 
money  is  first  authorized  and  then  appro- 
priated, requiring  administration  witnesses 
to  appear  at  four  sets  of  hearings.  The  proc- 
ess touches  deep  springs  of  tradition,  con- 
stitutional law  and  bicameral  feeling,  and  a 
simplification  of  the  overall  procediire  must 
probably  remain  an  ultimate  goal  rather 
than  an  immediate  objective. 

But  surely,  even  within  the  limitations  of 
the  present  system.  Congress  could  deploy  its 
resources  more  effectively  by  combining 
committee  staffs.  Congress  now  has  a  dozen 
joint  committees,  including  two  of  major 
Importance :  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  Since  the  House  has 
been  willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  pool- 
ing for  taxation,  is  it  unreasonable  to  pro- 
pose the  same  treatment  for  appropriations? 
As  it  stands,  the  staff  of  both  appropria- 
tion committees  is  inadequate  to  the  task 
that  should  be  performed  on  analyzing  a 
budget  of  appalling  complexity.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  joint  committee  that  would  serve 
both  Houses  could  better  equip  all  the 
Members  to  carry  out  the  job  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  legislative  function.  It 
could  also  lead  to  other  more  efllcient  ways 
of  critically  judging  an  executive  budget  that 
gets  larger  every  year. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  3,   1962] 
Limping  Agzncixs 

Congress  has  left  Itself  In  a  very  poor  posi- 
tion to  criticize  bureaucratic  Inefficiency. 
Its  own  bumbUng  in  regard  to  the  appropria- 
tions bills  has  Imposed  a  specialized  kind  of 
faltering  on  the  Government.  Jerry  Kluttz 
of  this  newspaper  pointed  out  in  detail  the 
other  day  the  grave  handicap  that  has  fallen 
on  many  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  approve 
1963  budgets.  Two  months  have  passed 
since  the  closing  of  the  old  fiscal  year,  and 
many  agencies  are  still  operating  on  merely 
continuing  authority — that  is  the  authority 
to  go  on  spending  as  they  did  last  year. 
Obviously  this  makes  no  provision  for  new 
programs  or  changes  in  old  ones.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  partly  crippled  for  want  of  ap- 
propriations made  before  the  year  in  which 
they  are  to  be  spent. 

The  situation  is  worse  this  year  than  pre- 
viously because  of  the  Intemperate  feud  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees.  But  it  Is  a  chronic  weakness 
that  Congress  has  done  little  to  correct.  It 
Is  time  to  attack  the  problem  on  Capitol  Hill 
where  the  weakness  lies.  If  there  were  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  comparable 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  much  of  the  appropriations  spade- 
work  could  be  done  by  expert  staff  members 
and  the  process  could  be  substantially 
speeded.  In  any  event,  Congress  ought  to 
be  laying  plans  for  a  different  approach  next 
year.  The  Nation  simply  cannot  afford  to 
have  its  executive  agencies  limping  along 
through  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  of  the  year 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  give 
them  a  meaningful  budget. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  12.  1962) 
Feud  on  the  Hoj. 
The  country  has  reason  for  concern  about 
the  House-Senate  feud  over  appropriations 
procedures  despite  the  last-minute  compro- 
mise on  the  multibllUon-dollar  farm  bill. 
The  fight  over  the  farm  bill,  which  has  de- 
layed adjournment  and  raised  the  question 
of  whether  quorums  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives could  be  kept  in  Washington,  is 
merely  one  phase  of  a  much  broader  feud 
between  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations.  The  struggle  Is  likely  to 
break  out  In  even  more  flagrant  fashion  next 
year  unless  remedial  measures  are  under- 
taken. 

As  leading  Senators  see  it,  the  issue  is 
whether  the  House  will  recognize  the  Senate 
as  a  coordinate  branch  of  Congress  so  far  as 
appropriations  are  concerned.  As  the  House 
sees  it,  the  question  is  whether  the  Senate 
shall  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  House  to  originate 
appropriations  bills.  Doubtless  both  are 
partly  at  fault.  The  restoration  of  good 
working  relations  will  depend  upon  a  willing- 
ness on  each  side  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
other,  and  this  is  likely  to  require  the  laying 
down  of  some  definite  rules  to  which  both 
will  adhere. 

We  have  previously  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Senate  was  unwise  in  challenging  the 
right  of  the  House  to  originate  appropria- 
tions bills.  It  is  true  that  the  special  privi- 
lege granted  to  the  House  by  the  Constitu- 
tion runs  only  to  revenue  bills,  but  spending 
and  taxing  were  authorized  in  the  same  bills 
In  the  early  days,  and  In  any  event  the  tradi- 
tion that  appropriations  bills  start  in  the 
House  could  not  be  broken  without  a  grave 
upset  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses.  In  our  opinion,  the  Senate  ought 
to  stop  talking  about  equal  rights  to  intro- 
duce appropriations  bills. 

The  larger  fault,  however,  seems  to  He  on 
the  House  side.  In  some  Instances  its 
spokesmen  have  arrogantly  reslstad  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  amend  appropriations  bills 


once  they  have  been  passed  by  the  House 
The  quarrel  over  the  agricultural  bill  cen- 
tered in  the  House's  unwillingness  to  talk 
about  an  Item  of  $28  million  which  the  Sen- 
ate  had  added  for  farm  research  projects 
Of  course,  the  House  has  no  obligation  to 
accept  Senate  amendments,  but  It  does  have 
an  obligation  to  consider  them  in  good  faith 
and  to  seek  agreement  through  compromise 
when  necessary.  It  is  utterly  unreasonable 
for  the  House  conferees  to  refuse  to  discuss 
Senate  amendments,  which  are  germane  to 
the  bin,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
originate  In  the  House. 

Well,  here  are  two  ground  rules  that  could 
start  the  ball  rolling  toward  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  committees.  Let  the  Senate 
recognize  the  right  of  the  House  to  originate 
money  bills  and  the  House  recognize  the  un- 
limited right  of  the  Senate  to  pass  germane 
amendments.  Another  major  aid  to  under- 
standing would  be  to  create  a  standing  Joint 
committee  staffed  by  experts  to  serve  both 
groups  of  legislators. 

No  doubt  the  first  step  should  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  House-Senate  subcommtt- 
tee  representing  top  leadership  on  both  sides 
to  work  out  a  new  understanding.  Other- 
wise the  next  Congress  will  be  In  grave  dan- 
ger of  bedevllment  even  worse  than  that 
which  has  afflicted  the  expiring  session. 

Mr.  -McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
request  that  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  on 
October  22.  1962,  also  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   Way   To  Stop  Waste — Solon   Says  Con- 
gress Needs  Own  Budget  Unit 
(By  James  McCarthney) 

Washington. — Senator  John  McClellan, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  the  top  investigator 
in  Congress,  believes  he  knows  how  to  save 
many  billions  of  dollars  for  the  Nation's 
taxpayers. 

He  believes  Congress  should  have  a  staff 
of  experts  to  spend  full  time  studying  the 
Federal  budget  and  making  spot  checks  on 
budgetary  requests  by  the  administration. 

The  result,  McClellan  believes,  would  be 
to  cut  billions  in  "fat"  from  the  budget. 

"There  have  been  billions  of  dollars  of 
waste,  extravagance,  and  unnecessary  spend- 
ing in  areas  which  show  no  gains  or  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation,"  he  says. 

McClellan  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  recent  years  Investigating  Government 
waste  and  mismanagement  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate's  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, better  known  as  the  Rackets 
Committee. 

But  he  doesn't  think  the  Rackets  Commit- 
tee has  the  powers  or  the  staff  to  do  a 
thorough  Job  on  matters  involving  the 
budget. 

He  proposes  a  new  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  representing  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

It  should  have  "facilities  and  a  technical 
staff  to  do  the  kind  of  job  necessary  to  pre- 
vent and  eliminate  some  of  the  practices  that 
have  led  to  crimes  against  the  national  Inter- 
est," McClellan  says. 

'The  committee  and  Its  professional  staff 
would  be  continually  studying  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  many  appropriations 
bills  that  come  before  the  Congress,  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  waste  and  duplication 
and  other  Improper  expenditures." 

Senator  McClellan  points  out  that  when 
administration  officials  request  specific  sums 
of  money  or  numbers  of  employees  for  a  de- 
partment, Congress  has  no  way  to  Judge 
what  Is  really  needed. 

"When  they  say  they  need  25  employees, 
who  Is  there  to  say  they  don't  need  25  em- 
ployees?"   he    asks. 
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His  special  budgetary  committee  would  be 
staffed  with  accountants  and  investigators 
to  help  Congress  come  to  Judgments  of  its 
own. 

The  Senate  has  passed  bills  proposing 
establishing  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  several  times  In  recent  years,  but  the 
project  has  always  been  killed  in  the  House. 

McClellan  currently  is  attempting  to  re- 
vive interest  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  request  that  excerpts  from  an 
article  regarding  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  was  printed  in  the  November 
1962  issue  of  the  Nation's  Business,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  prolonged  feud  in  the  past  session  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  lends  added  weight  to  a  proposal 
which  would  bolster  the  strength  of  Con- 
gress In  Its  fiscal  dealings  with  the  executive 
branch. 

The  Senate  has  passed  six  times  a  bill  by 
Senator  McClellan  which  would  establish 
a  Joint  Senate-House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Opposition  by  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  who  Jeal- 
ously guard  the  House's  prerogatives  in  in- 
itiating money  bills,  has  prevented  consid- 
eration by  the  House. 

Such  a  committee  Is  "absolutely  impera- 
tive with  the  big  government  we  have  now," 
Senator  McClellan  says. 

"The  Congress  has  for  many  years  labored 
under  a  tremendous  disadvantage  In  connec- 
tion with  processing  budget  requests  and 
making  appropriations."  he  adds. 

"Budget  requests  are  usually  accompanied 
by  elaborate  Justifications,  based  upon  ex- 
tensive agency  programs  and  backed  up  by 
a  mass  of  statistical  data  and  testimony  of 
technical  experts  who  have  devoted  many 
years  in  the  specialized  fields  In  which  they 
operate.  Their  main  objective  Is  to  continue 
and  frequently  to  expand  existing  programs, 
which  they  undoubtedly  feel  are  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  also,  to  secure  appropriations 
for  new  agencies,  programs,  and  functions. 

"Testimony  from  the  public,  except  from 
witnesses  appearing  in  behalf  of  public 
works  projects,  is  rarely  received.  In  a  vast 
majority  of  instances,  the  only  manner  in 
which  the  public  Interest  can  be  considered 
and  protected,  with  respect  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  funds  are  sought,  their  need 
and  adequacy,  is  through  careful  scrutiny  of 
requests  and  Justifications  by  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  It  is  im- 
possible for  their  relatively  small  staffs  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  annual  budget 
with  Its  thousands  of  Items,  running  to  ap- 
proximately 1,200  pages  of  telephone  book 
size  each  year,  within  the  very  limited  time 
available." 

One  of  the  Important  features  of  the  pro- 
posed Joint  Committee  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent,  full-time,  non- 
political  staff  of  experts  which  would  help 
balance  the  huge  crops  of  experts  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  executive  de- 
partments. 

At  present  Congress  handles  its  appropria- 
tions In  piecemeal  fashion,  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  total  will  add  up  or  what 
will  be  the  long-range  financial  Impact  of 
Federal  programs. 

The  proposed  Joint  Committee  would  in- 
vestigate all  aspects  of  the  Federal  budget. 
The  Information  which  It  developed  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  other  committees  in  eliminating  waste- 
ful practices,  recommending  cutbacks  in  pro- 
grams where  possible,  and  developing  a  care- 
fully considered  fiscal  program  aimed  at 
holding  expenditures  to  a  minimum  in  rela- 
tion to  anticipated  revenues. 
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Senator  McCltllan  terms  it  "a  positive 
approach  to  the  elimination  of  extravagance, 
waste,  and  needless  or  excessive  appropria- 
tions." 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  immediately  give 
consideration  to  a  similar  bill,  if  one 
is  introduced  there;  and  I  anticipate 
that  that  will  occur. 

I  am  hopeful  that  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence will  prevail,  that  such  influence 
will  dominate  the  decision  of  this  body 
and  also  the  other  body  of  the  Congress 
as  it  considers  the  proposal,  and  that 
when  it  does  prevail,  the  bill  will  be  en- 
acted into  law.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
about  some  restoration  of  sanity  in  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  our  Goverrunent.  Every 
citizen  of  our  country  knows  that  some 
reformation  in  the  field  is  needed.  It  is 
needed  now.  and  that  need  is  growing 
with  every  passing  hour  and  with  every 
budget  message  that  comes  to  this  body. 
It  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer  if  we 
are  going  to  bring  under  control  and 
proper  management  the  spending  of  the 
ta.xpayers'  money  of  our  country. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McClel- 
lan s  speech. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia if  I  may  do  so  without  losing  the 
floor.  I  yield  to  him  for  a  question  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  without  losing  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  brief  statement,  without  his 
losing  the  floor,  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  my  statement  will 
appear  after  the  remarks  which  are  the 
subject  of  his  present  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  been  engaged  in  for  a 
number  of  days  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  interest  around  Washington. 
Whether  it  has  also  generated  a  clear 
comprehension  of  what  is  involved  here 
is  another  matter. 

For  those  who  understandably  are  be- 
wildered by  all  the  parliamentaiy  pyro- 
technics, I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
January  21  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey].  They  contain  an 
articulate  explanation  of  what  the  ex- 
citement is  all  about,  and  I  believe  the 
following  excerpts  from  those  remarks 
are  well  worth  repeating : 

We  believe  that  the  right  of  the  Senate 
today  is  the  same  as  the  right  of  the  first 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
and  that  the  first  Senate  adopted  its  rules 


by  majority  votes.  It  did  not  permit  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting, 
plus  one,  to  negate  or  paralyze  the  action  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senators.  The  fundamen- 
tal issue  before  the  Senate  is  a  constitutional 
one,  namely.  Does  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  of  the  88th  Congress  have  power,  un- 
diluted by  actions  of  the  previous  Senates, 
to  determine  the  rules  under  which  it  "ill 
operate? 

The  Senate  of  the  87th  Congress  had  rules 
under  which  it  operated.  Those  rules  are 
carried  over  either  by  acquiescence  or  by 
overt  acceptance.  Those  rules  may  be  modi- 
fied as  they  are  adopted,  namely,  by  majority 
vote;  and  this  has  been  stated  by  none  other 
than  the  chief  contender  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  Issue.  For  example,  I  quote  from 
the  Record  of  January  14,  1963,  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssell)  : 

"Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  can  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate;  none  of  us  contends  other- 
wise. We  are  merely  contending  that  the 
rules  can  be  changed  only  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  rules." 

It  Is  that  latter  phrase  with  which  we  dis- 
agree, because  we  say  that  the  rules  can  be 
changed  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  Inception 
or  at  the  laeginnlng  of  a  new  Senate,  if  the 
Senate  so  wUls  it.  But  we  also  maintain  the 
Senate  has  a  right  to  reach  the  parliamentary 
situation  where  a  majority  can  decide.  If 
the  Senate  accepts  the  rules  of  a  previous 
Congress,  that  is  an  overt  act  by  Itself,  even 
if  It  comes  through  acquiescence. 

The  changing  of  the  rules  In  the  manner 
prescribed  In  the  rules  is  the  point  where 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  Is  frustrated.  Since  under  the  rules 
adopted  In  previous  Senates  a  majority  must 
surmount  the  hurdle,  the  stopping  or  clos- 
ing of  debate,  by  first  obtaining  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  under  rule 
XXII,  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  statement 
that  the  rules  can  be  changed  by  majority 
vote,  as  was  said  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  is  not  an  accurate  state- 
ment in  fact,  if  a  majority  can  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  because  of  Senate  rules 
adopted  by  another  majority  of  Senators  In 
another  Congress.  We  claim  a  constitutional 
right  to  put  the  question  to  a  majority  of 
Senators  in  the  88th  Congress 

It  is  an  absurdity  to  argue  that  rules 
adopted  years  or  even  generations  ago 
can  bind  new  Senators  who  are  elected  to 
particular  programs  which  the  old  rules 
make  imp>ossible. 

In  1917.  when  Senator  Tom  Walsh,  of 
Montana,  challenged  the  binding  effect 
of  the  rules  of  the  earlier  Senate  upon 
the  new  body,  he  had  this  to  say: 

A  majority  may  adopt  the  rules  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  preposterous  to  assert  that  they 
deny  to  future  majorities  the  right  to  change 
them. 

It  is  this  constitutional  right  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  discussion  here  today— 
and  around  that  issue  revolves  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  take  up  and 
consider  his  Senate  Resolution  9.  which 
calls  for  a  revision  of  Senate  rule  XXII. 

It  is  the  contention  of  those  of  us 
who  support  this  motion  that  when  a 
new  Congress  convenes,  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  has  the  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  close  debate 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  new  rules. 
Only  at  the  start  of  a  new  Congress  can 
we  proceed  under  general  prmciples  of 
parliamentary  law  and  adopt  by  major- 
ity vote  any  rules  of  procedure  we  deem 
proper. 
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We  are.  in  short,  trying  to  exercise  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate,  after  rea- 
sonable discussion,  to  adopt  its  rules  un- 
fettered by  rules  molded  in  previous 
Oongr  esses. 

We  are  seeking  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  pending  motion  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  go  into  the  substantive  ques- 
tion of  what  rules  shall  govern  the  clos- 
ing of  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

I  have  joined  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMPHKEY]  and  a  number 
of  other  Senators  in  Senate  Resolution 
10,  which  would  amend  rule  XXTT  to  per- 
mit the  closing  of  debate  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  Senators  after  reason- 
able time  has  been  allowed  for  a  full  and 
free  discussion  of  the  issue. 

This  is  the  fifth  attempt  in  the  past 
decade  to  strengthen  our  antifllibuster 
rule.  In  1959  we  succeeded  in  making  a 
minor  change  in  the  rule  when  it  was 
amended  to  permit  cloture  by  a  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing— replacing  the  requirement  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  Senate. 

The  failure  of  the  present  Senate  rules 
to  permit  a  majority  decision  on  rules 
themselves,  and  on  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, should  serve  as  a  clear  and  xonmis- 
takable  warning  that  reform  is  urgent  in 
the  Senate  if  it  is  to  be  a  truly  respon- 
sible and  representative  body. 

The  authors  of  our  Constitution  made 
it  clear  that  Congress  shall  operate  by 
majority  rule  unless  otherwise  instructed 
by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  It 
clearly  spelled  out  the  areas  of  excep- 
tion where  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  required — 
namely,  in  the  ratification  of  treaties,  in 
the  power  to  override  a  Presidential  veto, 
in  the  impeachment  power,  in  the  expul- 
sion  of  M^nbers  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
initiation  of  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

If  the  majority  of  the  Senate  is  not 
allowed  to  act,  we  cannot  hope  to  make 
any  significant  advance  in  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  rights  for  all  citizens.  If 
our  antifllibuster  nile  is  not  strong  and 
effective,  we  cannot  hope  to  enact  strong 
and  effective  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  opposition  may  remind  me  that 
in  1957  and  again  in  1960  Congress  did 
in  fact  pass  civil  rights  bills.  And  I  will 
remind  the  opposition  of  the  watered- 
down  condition  of  those  bills  as  they 
finally  got  on  our  statute  books,  and 
that  it  was  the  ominous  threat  of  the 
filibuster  that  was  responsible  for  this. 

The  history  of  the  Senate  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  we  cannot  get  a 
two-thirds  cloture  on  a  civil  rights  bill 
of  any  importance.  The  history  of  the 
Senate  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  a  two -thirds  cloture  simply  cannot 
be  obtained  in  those  areas  where  cloture 
is  needed.  In  all  of  the  11  cases  of  at- 
tempted cloture  on  a  civil  rights  bill  in 
the  Senate,  it  has  never  been  possible  to 
secure  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present — 
although  in  several  cases  a  heavy  ma- 
jority wanted  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 

As  we  all  know,  our  present  rule  XXII 
has  been  most  often  directed  against 
legislation  to  assure  civil  rights  for  all 
citizens.  We  also  know  that  It  has  been 
used  as  the  threat  under  which  other 


important  legislation  has  been  compro- 
mised to  meet  the  views  of  the  minority. 

It  is  a  dubious  su-gimient  to  defend 
the  filibuster  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
tects the  minority — when  its  principal 
use,  actual  or  potential,  is  to  deny  funda- 
mental democratic  rights  to  certain  mi- 
norities. I  do  not  need  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  most  of  the  really  un- 
democratic conditions  in  our  country  to- 
day exist  because  of  the  threat  or  use 
of  the  filibuster. 

It  is  undemocratic  and  unfair  to  re- 
tain a  rule  which  allows  a  relentless  mi- 
nority to  fnostrate  the  efforts  of  an 
elected  majority. 

I  uige  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 10.  It  will  put  an  end  to  filibusters 
by  which  bills  can  be  talked  to  death. 
But  it  will  not  put  an  end  to  full  and 
free  discussion  and  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  issue. 

The  objective  of  the  Humphrey  reso- 
lution— Senate  Resolution  10— is  simply 
to  j)ermit  democracy  to  work  through 
majority  rule.  Its  objective  is  simply  to 
prevent  a  minority  from  blocking  meas- 
ures desired  by  the  majority.  Minorities 
are  entitled  to  a  voice,  but  they  are  not 
entitled  to  rule  unless  they  can  convert 
the  majority  to  their  point  of  view. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  get  control  over  itself,  and  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  establish  majority  rule 
in  its  proceedings. 


THE  DOCKWORKERS   STRIKE 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McClel- 
lan's  speech, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
understand  that  he  wishes  to  make  a 
statement  for  the  Record.  If  I  may  re- 
tain the  floor,  with  the  understanding 
that  his  remarks  may  follow  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  always  cooperates  with 
me  in  such  matters  as  this,  as  do  I  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  progress  re- 
port— I  hope  we  may  call  it  progress — 
in  connection  with  the  return  to  work 
on  the  docks  of  America  enoomF>assed  in 
the  east  coast,  Southern  States,  and  gulf 
longshoremen's  strike. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the 
ports  in  which  a  vote  has  been  held  by 
the  woilcers,  the  vote  has  been  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  the  retum-to- 
work  program  under  the  proposed  settle- 
ment offered  to  both  parties  by  the 
President's  Special  Mediation  Board. 
However,  the  ships  are  not  yet  moving, 
and  the  controlling  reason  for  their  not 
moving  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
union  leaders  in  a  few  locals  in  the 
Central.  Southern,  and  Gulf  States. 

It  is  not  for  me,  certainly  at  this  time, 
to  do  more  than  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  this  fact, 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  it,  as  my  Board  has  already 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
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istration.  I  can  well  understand  how  in 
a  dispute  such  as  this,  local  difficulties 
between  port  employers  and  the  local 
union  in  a  local  port,  such  as  Galveston 
or  Mobile,  or  Miami,  or  Baltimore,  might 
enlarge  themselves  in  proportion  of  im- 
portance to  the  people  on  the  local  scene 
so  that  they  come  to  believe  that  a  solu- 
tion of  that  local's  concerns  to  its  com- 
plete satisfaction  is  the  all-important 
thing. 

But  throughout  the  work  of  my  Board 
on  this  case,  we  have  said  to  the  parties 
over  and  over  again,  that  in  an  hour  of 
great  crisis — and  this  is  an  hour  of  great 
crisis — the  authorized  oflicials  nego- 
tiating for  the  employers  and  for  the 
unions  have  the  duty  of  being  responsive 
to  responsibility. 

By  and  large,  my  Board  has  received 
magnificent  cooperation  from  employer 
and  union  representatives  in  respect  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  obligations  called 
for  under  that  code  of  conduct. 

But  I  regret  to  report  to  the  country 
that  at  this  moment  there  are  some  local 
union  officials  in  some  ports  who  have  not 
raised  their  vision  high  enough  to  recog- 
nize fully  the  importance  of  their  living 
up  to  that  responsibility  and  obligation. 
To  them,  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  I  say  that  if  they  assume  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  a  return  to 
work,  and  thereby  a  scuttling  of  the  very 
fair  proposal  for  settlement  that  the 
President's  Board  has  offered  them  they 
will,  in  my  judgment,  bring  down  on  the 
heads  of  responsible  union  leaders  in  this 
country  the  blame  for  a  failure  to  fulfill 
a  great  public  trust  that  both  employers 
and  unions  owe  the  American  people  at 
this  time;  although  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  put  it  on  the  heads  of  responsible 
union  leaders,  nevertheless  it  is  a  blame 
they  will  have  to  take. 

The  ports  in  which  the  difficulty  ex- 
ists at  the  present  moment  are  mostly 
ports  over  which  the  Presidential  Board 
had  no  jurisdiction,  and,  over  which  it 
does  not  now  have  jurisdiction.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  President's  Board  was 
over  the  p>orts  encompassed  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  of  the  longshore  in- 
dustry, stretching  from  the  top  of  the 
New  England  States  to  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.  The  latest  report  I  have  had  indi- 
cates that  within  that  jurisdiction  there 
is  an  overwhelming  vote  for  acceptance 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Board. 

But  in  the  southern  ports  and  the  gulf 
ports,  where  the  workers  are  not  par- 
ties to  the  negotiation,  there  are  a  few- 
locals — principally  in  Mobile.  Galveston, 
and  Miami — which  are  willing  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Board,  and  have  voted  to  accept  them, 
but  have  attached  conditions  to  their 
acceptance.  Those  conditions  are  that, 
in  addition  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Board,  the  employers 
must  negotiate  with  them  agreements 
on  certain  local  issues  which  have 
plagued  those  ports  from  the  beginning 
of  the  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  why 
they  wish  to  get  those  local  issues  settled. 
I  can  also  understand  why  five  local 
unions  in  Greater  New  York  appeared 
last  Sunday  morning  before  the  Presi- 
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dent's  Board  in  a  series  of  conferences, 
and  sought  to  have  us  enter  into,  at  the 
11th  hour,  a  modification  of  the  proposal 
for  the  settlement  which  we  were  about 
to  make  to  the  parties. 

I   shall   give   an   example   of    what  I 
mean:    One   of   those   unions   was  the 
Checkers'  Union,  a  very  large  union  in 
New  York  Harbor.     It  falls  imder  this 
so-called  msister  contract,  but  it  has  al- 
ways  negotiated    with    the    shipowners 
separate    understandings   in   regard   to 
problems  of  work  and  working  condi- 
tions incident  to  the  checker  division  of 
the  industry.     It  had  a  series  of  pro- 
posals which  it  wished  to  make — for  ex- 
ample, it  believed  that  certain  checking, 
which  at  present  it  claims  is  done  by  sea 
personnel  rather  than  dock  personnel,  is 
really  checker  work,  and  should  be  as- 
signed by  the  Board  to  the  checkers.    It 
had  many  other   claims  of   that  sort. 
There  was  a  little  bit  of  humor  in  con- 
nection with  it,  because  in  all  those  dis- 
cussions   the    representatives    of    that 
union    said.    "These    are    noneconomic 
claims. "     Then  Mr.  Ted  Kheel,  one  of 
my  very  able  associates,  said.  "They  are 
all    noneconomic    claims    that    money 
could  settle."   And  so  they  were,  for  they 
did  not  make  a  single  claim  which,  after 
all,  if  it  had  been  considered  and  if  such 
an  adjustment  had  been  made,   would 
not  have  cost  the  shipowners  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  in  addition  to  the 
package  settlement  the  Board  was  offer- 
ing. 

Likewise,  the  maintenance  workers, 
who  maintain  all  the  machinery  on  the 
docks,  had  a  series  of  claims.  For  exam- 
ple, they  wanted  to  receive  pay  for  a  15- 
minute  cleanup  period  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  Mr.  President,  no  one  should  think 
for  a  moment  that  such  an  arrangement 
is  uncommon  in  American  industry,  for 
there  are  many  factories  in  which  the 
workers  are  allowed  10  or  15  minutes,  on 
pay.  to  wash  up  and  clean  up,  so  that 
when  they  leave  the  factory  they  will 
be  presentable  as  they  ride  in  the  street- 
cars or  subways  or  as  they  commingle 
again  with  the  general  public.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  maintenance  workers 
wanted  that  issue  negotiated  by  our 
Board. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  toughest 
little  problems  was  whether  they  should 
have  three  uniforms  supplied  them  each 
week  or  only  two.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  they  work  with  acids  and  grease 
and  dirt,  and  that  at  present  they  are 
allowed  two  clean  uniforms,  of  the  over- 
all or  coverall  type.  They  wanted  three 
Thus  I  could  go  down  the  list. 

The  representatives  of  five  of  the  local 
unions  who  met  with  us  last  Sunday 
morning  said  to  us.  "We  have  not  had  a 
minute  of  negotiation  with  the  employers 
on  this  whole  long  list  of  claims ;  and  we 
think  we  should  have  a  settlement  of 
these  claims  before  you  put  in  any  final 
proposal." 

I  said  to  them,  "You  knew  when  we 
began  that  we  had  4  days  in  which  to 
work  with  the  parties  and  1  day  in  which 
to  prepare  our  report  to  the  President; 
and  you  are  asking  us  to  enter  into  a 
package  which,  as  we  count  up  its  parts, 
would  total  over  60  issues  of  difference 
between  the  strikers  in  New  York  Harbor 
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and  the  shipowners.  We  were  very 
polite,  but  I  said  this  to  them— "just  look 
at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Board. 
Do  you  know  what  your  proposals 
amount  to?  They  amount  to  a  torpedo 
aimed  at  the  very  body  of  the  imanimous 
settlement." 

My  Board  was  very  frank  to  say  to 
them.   "All   those  proposals   are  out  of 
the  window  and  you  will  have  to  follow 
the  practice  that  has  been  followed  in 
the  past  in  similar  situations — namely, 
that  if  you  have  not  negotiated  a  settle- 
ment up   until   the    11th  hour  in  free 
collective  bargaining,  you  should  recog- 
nize that  no  board  can  do  the  job  for 
you.    Certainly  if  we  were  going  to  un- 
dertake a  mediation  of  your  differences 
with  the  employers,  you   are  outlining 
here  a  30-day  job;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  strike  is  costing  a  minimum  loss 
of  $25  million  a  day.    You  should  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  final  arbiter  of 
any  labor  dispute,  if  you  push  it  into 
that  court  of  settlement,  is  American 
public  opinion;  and  we  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  belief  of  this  Board 
that  you  are  now  in  the  courtroom  of 
American  public  opinion.     This  calls  for 
an  immediate  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
and  the  stoppage  of  this  loss  of  $25  mil- 
lion a  day,  and  a  getting  together  with 
the  employers,  so  that  these  ships  will 
begin  to  move  again  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  President.  I  go  into  this  detail  be- 
cause I  want  these  local  unions  in  the 
southern  ports  and  the  gulf  ports  to 
know  that  five  local  unions  falling  with- 
in the  North  Atlantic  Pact  agreement, 
and  directly  affected  by  the  proposal  the 
Board  made,  recognized  that  it  was  too 
late  to  settle  a  long  list  of  grievances 
which  they  had  with  the  employers. 
They  have,  with  but  few  exceptions  gone 
along  with  the  Board. 

I  wish  very  quickly  to  point  out.  in 
fairness  to  the  employers,  that  we  put 
the  employers  in  the  same  position. 
They  also  had  a  long  list  of  grievances 
that  they  would  like  to  have  had  us. 
at  the  last  minute,  rule  upon  in  respect 
to  their  complaints  against  the  union. 
What  the  Board  said  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact,  what  the  strikers  have  been 
voting  on  during  the  last  2  days,  and 
what  the  employers  agreed  to  accept 
was  that  they  would  take  the  proposed 
settlement  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Board  and  apply  it  to  the  old  con- 
tract, and  then  renew  it  for  another  2 
years. 

In  the  past,  that  is  what  the  southern 
and  gulf  ports  have  done.  Some  agree- 
ments have  been  voluntarily  entered  into 
in  the  past  between  the  employers  and 
local  unions.  Down  in  Mobile  I  under- 
stand that  the  great  bone  of  contention 
this  afternoon  is  over  what  pmy  they 
shall  receive,  or  whether  they  shall  re- 
ceive pay  on  rainy  days.  The  men  are 
called  out  to  work.  A  storm  breaks. 
They  either  cannot  work  for  a  few  hours 
or  they  will  not  be  able  to  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  They  are  then  sent 
home.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
union  is  insisting  on  pay  for  rainy  days. 
In  Galveston  there  is  a  controversy 
over  gang  size.  In  all  the  ports  in  the 
South  and  the  gulf  area  there  is  a  con- 
troversy over  the  wage  differential.     In 


the  southern  and  g\ilf  ports  the  long- 
shoremen receive  6  cents  an  hour  less. 
Under  the  proposal  of  the  President's 
Board  they  would  get  the  wage  increase 
offered  by  the  Board,  but  they  would  not 
get  6  cents  on  top  of  it. 

The  Board  has  no  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  the  wage  differential  in  the  South 
and  the  Gulf.  That  is  subject  to  col- 
lective bargaining  between  the  parties. 
Yet  I  understand  that  in  one  or  two  of 
the  ports  a  part  of  the  deadlock  and  the 
danger  threatening  the  application  of 
the  proposed  settlement  is  that  it  is  de- 
sired either  to  eliminate  or  narrow  the 
differential.  We  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  them.  But  I  speak  for  a  unanimous 
Board  when  I  now  give  to  the  local 
unions  in  those  ports  the  following  ad- 
vice: "It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
that  you  owe  it  to  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  and  you  owe 
it  to  the  trade  union  movement  in  this 
country  to  accept  the  President's  Media- 
tion Boards  proposed  settlement,  and 
apply  that  settlement  to  your  preexisting 
contract,  and.  in  effect,  renew  that  con- 
tract with  these  additions  to  it  for  the 
next  2  years." 

There  is  one  other  very  important 
issue  involved  in  the  refusal  of  these 
local  unions,  up  to  the  present  hour  at 
least,  to  accept  the  proposal.  I  wish  to 
make  very  clear  to  the  employers  and  to 
the  unions  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
proposal  of  the  President's  Board  that 
prevents  them  from  voluntarily  entering 
into  an  agreement  in  regard  to  certain 
issues,  to  change  the  working  rules  and 
conditions  for  their  local  port  on  the 
basis  of  a  subsidiary  or  supplemental 
collective  bargaining  agreement  that 
they  may  wish  to  enter  into.  They  have 
the  right  to  do  that  under  any  circum- 
stances at  any  time.  But  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  the  union  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  that  they  have  no  right  to 
use  the  settlement  proposed  by  the 
President's  Mediation  Board  as  a  club 
to  force  local  employers  to  enter  into 
such  subsidiary  and  supplemental  agree- 
ments. 

I  now  move  to  the  last  point  I  wish  to 
make.  It  is  probably  the  most  delicate 
subject  matter  that  a  mediator  can  dis- 
cuss in  a  situation  as  tense  as  the  present 
one.  But  my  Board  does  not  duck  the 
delicate  ones  either. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Teddy  Gleason, 
the  chairman  of  the  ILA's  negotiating 
committee,  and  to  Captain  Bradley,  the 
international  president  of  the  Longshore 
Union.  "I  think  the  hour  has  come  when, 
as  responsible  union  leaders,  you  must 
demonstrate  that  you  are  ready  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  your  obUgations  of  responsi- 
bility to  your  country." 

I  fully  recognize  that  in  American 
unionism  there  is  almost  a  sacred  doc- 
trine of  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one." 
But  when  an  individual,  or  a  small  group 
jeopardizes  the  best  interests  of  all.  and 
proposes  a  course  of  action  that  would 
jeopardize  and  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  national  interest,  union  responsibil- 
ity calls  upon  the  leaders  of  the  union  to 
say  to  local  union  leaders.  "Do  not  put  us 
in  a  position  in  which  we  will  have  to 
seem  to  be  leaving  you  to  fight  your  bat- 
tle alone.    The  hour  has  come  in  which 
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we  as  international  officers  must  put  the 
national  interest  first." 

I  have  spoken  very  carefully  on  that 
point.  I  know  the  complete  meaning  of 
my  words  In  every  imlon  hall  In  America. 
But  let  the  international  leaders  In  this 
union  or  any  other  correctly  understand 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregron.  When- 
ever we  reach  the  point  at  which  the  na- 
tional interest  would  be  jeopardized  by 
union  leaders  continuing  to  give  support 
to  recalcitrant  local  union  leaders  if  they 
have  their  way,  those  international  union 
leaders  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  national  Interest,  as  any  oth- 
er American  in  a  time  of  crisis  has  the 
same  responsibility. 

Therefore.  I  shall  not  look  with  favor 
upon  the  position  taken  by  any  inter- 
national officers  of  this  imion  that  they 
cannot  start  the  ships  moving  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
or  any  other  port  imtll  some  little  local 
grievance  in  Galveston,  Miami,  or  Mobile 
Is  settled. 

Adequate  time  has  been  given.  Great 
patience  has  been  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  officials  of  our  Government  and 
on  the  part  of  parties  to  the  dispute, 
employers  and  imion  leaders  alike,  who 
have  come  to  accept  the  Mediation 
Board's  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  these  ships  must  be 
moved.  I  say,  most  respectfully,  with- 
out even  an  undertone,  to  say  nothing 
about  an  overtone,  of  a  threat,  these 
ships  will  be  moved.  I  shoiild  like  to 
see  them  moved  under  a  free  collective 
bargaining  agre«nent  which  these  par- 
ties will  have  if  they  will  unanimously 
put  the  President's  Board's  recommenda- 
tions into  operation  by  modifying  their 
old  agreement  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's Board's  proposal,  and  agree  to 
continue  it  for  2  years. 

To  the  people  in  these  ports  who  are 
recalcitrant  let  me  say.  "That  does  not 
prevent  you  from  seeking  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  regard  to  these  local 
'beefs'  or  issues,  but  it  does  mean  that 
if  you  accept  that  agreement  as  modified. 
you  are  obliged  to  end  the  strike  and 
move  the  ships  and  do  your  negotiating 
after  you  have  gone  back  to  work." 

There  is  no  justification  for  not  get- 
ting these  ships  moving  this  weekend. 
There  is  no  moral  Justification — there  is 
no  economic  Justification— there  is  no 
legal  justification  for  a  continuation  of 
this  strike. 

I  hope  that  this  is  the  last  word  that 
will  have  to  be  said  on  this  subject  prior 
to  making  our  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  want  the 
parties  to  understand  that  ttie  President 
continued  this  Board  not  to  mediate  fur- 
ther with  the  parties  but  to  continue  to 
try  to  advise  the  parties,  as  we  have  been 
doing  in  telegram  after  telegram  after 
telegram,  as  to  what  is  necessary  for 
them  to  do  with  local  contracts  to  carry 
out  the  Board's  recommendation.  The 
President  also  continued  the  Board  so 
that  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
final  report  to  him,  including  whatever 
recommendations  we  deem  necessary, 
depending  on  what  com-se  of  conduct  is 
followed  by  the  parties. 

I  plead  with  the  parties  to  cooperate 
With  this  Board  by  putting  it  in  a  posi- 
tion whereby,  within  a  few  hours,  it  can 


report  to  the  President:  "The  strike  has 
really  ended.  The  men  are  back  at  work. 
The  ships  are  moving.  American  com- 
merce is  dqing  all  that  it  can  so  far  as  it 
can  to  recover  from  the  colossal  losses  it 
has  suffered  from  almost  a  month's 
strike  in  one  of  the  most  vital  industries 
in  this  country:  the  maritime  industry." 
Mr.  President,  word  has  reached  me 
from  the  Senate  cloakroom  that  a  wire 
service  story  reports  that  the  ILA  has 
withdrawn  its  pickets  and  ordered  all 
members  to  report  for  work  at  8  a.m.  to- 
morrow. The  story  declares  that  Presi- 
dent Bradley  of  the  ILA  has  asked  mem- 
bers in  southern  and  gulf  ports  to  do  the 
same,  whether  they  have  a  contract  or 
not,  and  to  continue  bargaining  after 
they  return  to  work  if  they  do  not  yet 
have  an  agreement. 

That  is  sm-ely  welcome  news.  I  extend 
to  President  Bradley  and  to  Mr.  Glea- 
son  of  the  negotiating  committee  my 
sincere  commendation  of  their  example 
of  economic  statesmanship.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  all  members  of  the  union  will 
respond  to  this  appeal  without  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  this  morning  entitled 
"Dock  Strike  Appears  Near  End  in  North. 
but  Union  in  South  Seeking  More 
Money."  It  covers  with  remarkable  ac- 
curacy some  of  the  points  I  have  made 
in  this  speech  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
failure  in  some  of  the  southern  and  gulf 
ports,  as  to  why  the  local  unions  in  those 
ports  have  not  gone  back  to  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dock   Strike  Appears  Near  End  in   North, 

BTJT  Dhion  in  South  Seeking  More  Money 

The  strike  that  has  paralyzed  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coast  ports  for  34  days  appears  to  be 
entering  its  final  hours. 

Although  leaders  of  some  southern  locals 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion sUll  are  holding  out  for  more  money, 
northern  ports  and  the  biggest  port  in  the 
South  have  come  to  terms. 

And  union  leaders  abandoned  their  stand 
that  all  local  issues  must  be  settled  before 
any  port  would  be  reopened,  clearing  the  way 
for  opening  most  ports  except  a  few  in  the 
South. 

An  official  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  said  "It  looks  very  good  for 
getting  the  men  back  by  Saturday  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  district."  That  district  com- 
prises ports  from  Searsport,  Maine,  to  Nor- 
folk. 

The  ILA  membership  voted  Wednesday  and 
yesterday  on  the  master  contract  proposed  by 
a  special  Presidential  Board.  Union  leaders 
were  confident  the  rank  and  file  would  ap- 
prove the  pact,  which  calls  for  wage  and 
benefit  Increases  totaling  37 ',i  cents  an  hour 
over  2  years. 

ILA  officials  In  the  North  and  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association,  which  represents 
shipping  concerns  along  the  North  Atlantic, 
accepted  the  proposal  earlier  thl«  week.  And 
late  yesterday  longshoremen  and  shippers 
came  to  terms  in  New  Orleans,  the  South 's 
biggest  port.  The  New  Orleans  settlement 
follows  the  lines  of  the  master  contract. 

PHZLADEIPBIA    ISSUES    SETTLED 

The  main  stumbling  block  to  a  settlement 
In  the  North  was  removed  yesterday  when 
Philadelphia  shipowners  and  union  leaders 
settled  local  issues  there.  The  dispute  had 
threatened  to  block  opening  of  all  North  At- 
lantic ports.     After  an  all-night  bargaining 
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session  the  union  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  full-time  arbitrator  at  the  Ume  th. 
Philadelphia  contract  is  signed,  rather  th«« 
afterward,  and  the  employers  agreed  to  st^ 
immediately  to  choose  a  site  for  a  new  cen^ 
hiring  point  set  up  last  May.  argulne  it 
was  too  far  from  the  main  dock  area 

In  Baltimore.  James  Guthrie,  president  of 
the    Steamship   Trade   Association   of  Balti 
more,  said  the  association  has  accepted  thf 
terms  of  the  Morse  pact.    He  said  he  "doesn't 
anticipate  trouble  in  getting  an  early  setti,. 
ment"  with  the  union. 

There    were    also    no    apparent    problems 
blocking  a  quick  contract  settlement  at  Port 
land,  Boston,  or  Norfolk.     The  ILA  and  shin 
owners  already  have  reached  an  agreement  at 
the  port  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

NO  ACCORD  IN   GALVESTON 

In    Galveston,    Tex.,    however,    both    sides 
were  still  far  apart  up  to  last  night.    Afsist 
ant  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Reynolds  who 
had  directed  part  of   the  contract  negotla 
tlons  In  New  York,  was  scheduled  to  arrive 
last  night  to  lead  further  Ulks. 

Galveston  talks  ended  Wednesday  with  the 
ILA  and  the  shipowners  far  apart.  The  ILA 
has  made  11  demands  over  and  above  the 
Morse  money  package,  and  an  employers' 
spokesman  said  the  demands  would  add  27 
cents  an  hour  to  the  37 'i -cent  package  of- 
fered by  the  shippers.  J.  Ross  Dunn,  an  of- 
ficial of  West  Gulf  Coast  Maritime  Indus- 
tries, negotiating  group  of  shippers  at  ports 
from  Lake  Charles.  La.,  to  Brownsville.  Tkx 
said.  "We  have  complied  with  the  recom- 
mendations the  Morse  board  handed  down 
and  we're  not  going  any  further." 

Ralph  A.  Massey.  president  of  the  gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  district  of  the  ILA.  said  the 
ILA  was  seeking  wages  and  benefits  totaling 
16  cents  an  hour  above  the  Morse  recom- 
mendations to  cover  Inequities  between  con- 
tracts on  the  gulf  coast  and  contracts  in 
northeastern  U.S.  ports.  James  O.  Hubbard 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  Service  said  the 
union  also  was  seeking  a  clause  setting  a 
minimum  size  for  labor  gangs.  There  is  now 
no  contractual  provision  on  mlnlmiun  gangs 
In  the  west  gulf  area,  and  the  employers  sre 
"opposing  very  strenuously"  the  union  de- 
mand. Mr.  Hubbard  said.  Size  of  work 
gangs  had  been  a  major  point  of  dispute 
In  the  North  but  both  sides  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  Issue  to  a  Department  of  Labor 
study. 

Shipowners  and  union  officials  also  have 
failed  to  reach  agreement  at  two  southeast- 
ern points. 

In  Miami  shipowners  representing  ports 
from  North  Carolina  through  Florida  have 
rejected  union  demands  for  retroactive  pay 
Increases  and  a  union  voice  on  the  size 
of  dock  crews. 

In  Mobile  the  Mobile  Steamship  Associa- 
tion and  ILA  Local  1410  were  said  to  be  apart 
on  how  much  pay  dockworkers  should  get 
when  idled  by  rain. 
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U.S.  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  NATO 
AND  FRANCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
same  understanding  I  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  before,  I  shall  con- 
tinue with  two  or  three  other  items. 

Mr.  President,  a  week  tigo  Wednesday 
I  made  what  I  termed  at  the  time  was 
my  major  speech  on  foreign  policy,  prob- 
ably, in  this  session  of  Congress.  It  con- 
cerned U.S.  relationships  with  NATO, 
with  special  reference  to  problems  which 
have  arisen  between  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  de  Gaulle. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
developments  which  have  occurred  in 
recent  days,  and  very  much  pleased  with 
the  responses  my  speech  elicited. 


The  President  in  his  press  conference 
yesterday,  in  my  judgment,  made  a  mag- 
nificent statement  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  facets  of  the  problems  which  exist 
viz-a-viz  the  United  States  and  NATO, 
and  particularly  France. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptjlbright) 
made  a  brilliant  speech  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject  matter. 

I  only  propose  at  this  time  to  insert 
some  materials  into  the  Record  as  they 
bear  upon  this  problem,  for  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
swept  under  America's  foreign  policy 
rug;  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  problem 
which  will  require  us  either  to  put  the 
vacuum  cleaner  to  it  or  possibly  some 
cleansing  fluid,  because  it  must  be  re- 
moved in  a  satisfactory  manner  if  we  are 
to  have  a  soimd  fabric  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

I  think  I  might  introduce  what  com- 
ments I  wish  to  make  on  it  this  afternoon 
with  these  words. 

Lafayette  was  a  captain  of  dragoons 
in  France  when  in  1776  he  heard  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  later  wrote  in  his  memoirs : 

At  the  first  news  of  this  quarrel  my  heart 
was  enrolled  in  it. 

Through  an  American  agent  then  in 
Paris.  Silas  Deane,  he  arranged  to  enter 
the  American  service  as  a  major  general. 
He  arrived  In  the  United  States  in  1777 
and  was  so  commissioned.  He  was  19 
then.  His  first  battle  was  at  Brandy- 
wine.  September  17,  1777,  where  he  was 
wounded.  Other  battles  in  which  he 
took  part  were  at  Barren  Hill  and  at 
Monmouth.  For  the  latter  he  received 
from  Congress  a  formal  recognition  of 
his  services.  During  a  6 -month  return 
visit  to  Prance  in  the  winter  of  1779-80, 
Lafayette  was  instrumental  in  p>ersuad- 
ing  Louis  XVI  to  send  to  the  United 
States  an  expeditionary  force  of  6,000 
men  imder  General  Rochambeau  and 
a  fleet  under  Admiral  de  Qrasse.  both 
of  which  played  an  important  role  in 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  battle  of 
Yorktown  in  1780.  The  battle  of  York- 
town  terminated  his  services,  and  he  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  played  a 
distinguished  role  in  the  begiimings  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

On  July  4.  1917.  during  an  Independ- 
ence Day  celebration  In  Paris,  at  which 
American  troops  were  being  reviewed. 
Col.  C.  E.  Stanton,  referring  to  La- 
fayette's services  to  America,  said,  "La- 
fayette, we  are  here." 

And  that  great  statement  by  the 
American  colonel,  as  we  know,  has  be- 
come emblazoned  forever  in  the  glorious 
history  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  French  Republic. 

I  do  not  speak  in  terms  of  whether 
debts  were  repaid,  because  the  matter  of 
standing  for  and  dying  for  freedom  never 
can  be  cataloged  in  terms  of  an  inven- 
tory of  debts.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  come  to 
the  rescue  of  France  as  Lafayette  and  the 
French  expeditionary  force  came  to  the 
rescue  of  this  young  Republic  in  our 
Revolutionary  day^.  Therefore  it  grieves 
us  and  pains  us  to  take  note  of  the  course 
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of  action  in  France  which  is  developing 
under  the  leadership  of  De  GatiUe. 

Mr.  James  Reston,  in  the  western  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  for  Mon- 
day, January  21.  1963,  had  a  brilliant 
column  discussing  De  Gaulle  and  Ad- 
enauer and  interpreting,  as  he  sees  the 
situation,  some  of  their  motivations,  or 
possible  motivations,  or  reasons  for  the 
course  of  action  they  are  following.  The 
topic  of  the  article  is,  "What  People  Do 
They  Think  We  Are?  Adenauer  Is 
Urged  To  Base  His  Policy  on  Suspicion 
of  United  States. " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire Reston  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Peopli:  Do  They  Think  We  Are? — 
AoENAUzat  Is  Urged  To  Base  His  Policy  on 
Suspicion  of  United  States 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  January  19.— This  Is  a  solemn 
moment  In  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  For  President  de 
Gaulle  is  asking  Chancellor  Adenauer  of 
Germany  to  base  his  future  European  policy 
on  suspicion  of  the  United  States — even  on 
an  assumption  of  bad  faith  by  the  United 
States — and  the  Chancellor's  answer  to  this 
will  be  watched  here  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention. 

Behind  General  de  Gaulle's  opposition  to 
British  entry  into  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  his  opposition  to  President 
Kennedys  proposal  for  &  multinational 
common  nuclear  defense  of  Europe  He  two 
propositions : 

First,  that  the  United  States  Is  really  try- 
ing to  get  Britain  Into  the  Common  Market 
so  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  can  control  the  new 
European  community. 

And  second,  that  while  the  United  States 
has  stated  specifically  that  it  would  treat  an 
attack  on  Its  allies  as  an  attack  on  itself,  the 
United  States  does  not  really  mean  it  and 
might  stand  aside  and  allow  Western  Europe 
to  be  destroyed  by  Soviet  rocket*  If,  by  so 
doing,  America  can  avoid  a  nuclear  attack  on 
her  own  territory. 

Listen  to  De  Gaulle: 

"Who  can  say  what  tomorrow  will  bring? 
Who  can  say  that  If  in  the  future,  the  po- 
litical background  having  changed  com- 
pletely— that  Is.  something  that  has  hap- 
pened on  earth — the  two  jxiwers  ( the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union)  having  the 
nuclear  monopoly  will  not  agree  to  divide  the 
world? 

"Who  can  say  that  if  the  occasion  arises 
the  two.  whUe  each  deciding  not  to  launch 
its  missiles  at  the  main  enemy  so  that  it 
should  itself  be  spared.  wlU  not  crush  the 
others?  It  is  possible  to  imagine  that,  on 
some  awful  day.  Western  Europe  should  be 
wiped  out  from  Moscow  and  Central  E?urope 
from  Washington.  And  who  can  even  say 
that  the  two  rivals,  after  I  know  not  what 
political  and  social  upheaval,  will  not 
unite?" 

From  this  ap>ocalyptic  vision.  De  Gaulle 
draws  the  conclusion  that  France  must  have 
Its  own  national  nuclear  force,  that  it  can- 
not count  on  the  honor  and  power  of  the 
United  States — that  it  won't  even  leave  any- 
thing to  the  Lord  to  decide — and  that  It  must 
build  a  European  community  apart  from 
those  insular  maritime  peoples,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Well,  we  are  used  to  this  in  Washington 
and  rather  admire  the  swing  of  the  rhetoric, 
but  Adenauer  is  now  being  asked  to  act  upon 
De  Gaulle's  vision,  to  rely  on  French  atomic 
power  when  Prance  will  not  rely  on  Ameri- 
can, and  to  reject  British  membership  in  the 


comm,unity  on  the  theory  that  Britain  would 
be  a  kind  of  Trojan  horse  in  Europe  for  the 

United  States. 

prepostekous  idea 

This  amounts  to  the  preposterous  sugges- 
tion that  the  U5.  Government  would  not 
only  abandon  its  allies  in  Europe  after  a 
Soviet  attack  but  would  alaandon  its  own 
armies  standing  closer  to  the  Red  army  in 
Germany  than  does  France.  If  there  were 
a  Soviet  attack  on  Western  Europe,  it  would 
be  the  American  GI  who  would  be  hit  first, 
not  the  French  foot  soldier.  Kennedy  has 
committed  the  best  troops  we  have  to  Ade- 
nauer; De  Gaulle  has  withheld  his  best  troops 
from  the  NATO  command  in  Germany.  Yet 
Adenauer  is  being  asked  to  create  a  Europe 
without  Britain  and  a  defense  of  Europe 
independent  of  the  United  States. 

No  doubt  this  has  some  political  appeal 
in  France  and  maybe  even  (at  least  In  the 
economic  field)  fw  Adenauer.  De  Gaulle  is 
the  Walter  Mltty  of  Europe,  fighting  and 
winning  in  his  dreams  of  glory,  the  second 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  But  we  have  feelings 
and  politicians  too.  and  if  these  two  men 
agree  on  the  conspiratorial  view  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  all  the  Kennedys  in 
Christendom  will  not  be  able  to  pacify  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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Adenauer,  therefore,  must  choose.  He  and 
De  Gaulle  are  the  lame  ducks  but  not  yet 
the  dead  ducks  of  European  politics  and 
they  have  the  power  to  veto  Britain's 
entrance  into  ETurope.  But  in  politics,  as  in 
physics,  every  force  creates  a  counterforce, 
and  that  counterforce  will  develop  on  the 
Potomac  Just  as  surely  as  the  Rhine  flows 
to  the  sea. 

Many  things  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  limited  partnership  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  For  a  generation  now.  Amer- 
icans of  both  parties  have  moved  step  by 
step  toward  the  goal  of  a  common  defense  of 
the  civilization  we  inherited  from  Europe, 
but  this  ideal  can  be  broken,  especially  by 
assumptions  of  dishonorable  American  and 
British  intent. 

If  De  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  are  asking  us 
to  understand  their  longings  for  Franco-Ger- 
man reconciliation,  they  will  get  America's 
support  prayers. 

But  if  they  are  asking  us  to  defend  a 
Europe  which  questions  American  good  faith; 
to  cooperate  in  the  spread  of  national  nu- 
clear weapons  first  to  France  and  inevitably, 
on  De  Gaulle's  thesis,  to  Germany;  if  they 
expect  that  we  will  cooperate  with  a  GaulUst 
Europe  that  rejects  and  humiliates  Britain 
and  is  contemptuous  of  aU  maritime  powers; 
if  they  believe  we  wiU  cooperate  with  a  pro- 
tectionist, inward-looking  Europe  which  puts 
the  continent  before  the  Atlantic — then  they 
are  asking  and  expecting  things  that  have 
never  been  and  never  will  be.  For  the  choice 
before  Adenauer  is  not  merely  between 
Prance  and  Britain,  but  in  the  end.  l>etween 
France  and  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  last  paragraph : 

If  De  GauUe  and  Adenauer  are  asking  us  to 
understand  their  longing  for  Franco-German 
reconciliation,  they  will  get  America's  sup- 
port prayers. 

But  if  they  are  asking  us  to  defend  a 
Europe  which  questions  American  good  faith; 
to  cooperate  in  the  spread  of  national  nu- 
clear weapons  first  to  Fraiu»  and  inevitably, 
on  De  GauUe's  thesis,  to  Oerm&ny;  if  they 
expect  that  we  will  cooperate  with  a  Gaullist 
Europe  that  rejects  and  humUiates  Britain 
and  is  contemptuous  of  all  "maritime 
powers  ";  if  they  believe  we  wm  cooperate 
with  a  protectionist,  inward-looking  Europe 
which  puts  the  Continent  bcton  the  At- 
lantic— then  they  ar«  asking  and  expecting 
things  that  have  never  been  and  never  will 
be.     Pot  the  choice  before  Adenauer  is  not 
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merely  between  Prance  and  Britain,  but  In 
the  end,  between  France  and  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  keen  analysis  written  by  Reston 
of  the  situation  that  is  arising  between 
Prance  and  the  United  States;  and.  if 
Germany  does  not  watch  out,  between 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  there  is  another  penetrating  ar- 
ticle that  I  ask  iinanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, written  by  Philip  Oeyelin,  under  the 
heading,  "Washington  To  Press  Unity 
Moves  Despite  French  Intransigence — 
United  States  Tries  Several  Tactics  To 
Prod  Common  Market  Nations  To  Admit 
Britain." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washimcton  To  Press  Unity  Moves  Despite 
French  Intransigence — United  States 
Tries  Several  Tactics  To  Prod  Common 
Markct  Nations  To  AoMrr  BRriAiN — Much 
at  Stake  roR  America 

(By  Philip  Qeyelln) 
Washington — "Getting       angry       at       De 
Gaulle  Is  like  getting  angry  at  a  hurricane. 
He  Is  one  of  the  natural  forces." 

This  teeth-clenched  tribute  from  a  top 
New  Frontiersman  points  up  the  frvistratlon 
confronting  U.S.  strategists  seeking  to  coun- 
ter the  French  President's  latest  effort  to 
shatter  President  Kennedy's  plans  for  At- 
lantic partnership.  Signs  of  anger,  frustra- 
tion and  concern  all  were  evident  In  Mr. 
Kennedy's  press-conference  appeal  yesterday 
for  European  unity  and  his  none-too-lndlrect 
criticism  of  General  de  Gaulle's  go-it-alone 
approach. 

American  anger,  or  even  reasoned  argu- 
ment, it's  conceded  here,  won't  sway  the 
general.  In  fact,  any  U.S.  effort  to  Inter- 
vene deeply  and  directly  In  Prance's  quarrels 
with  Britain  and  some  of  Its  Common  Mar- 
ket partners  would  almost  certainly  back- 
fire. 

"For  the  record,  this  has  to  be  treated  as 
a  problem  for  the  Europeans  to  work  out." 
says  one  administration  policy  maker.  "If  we 
Jump  in  too  openly,  that  would  only 
strengthen  De  Gaulle's  argument  that  we 
want  to  run  the  show." 

xr.s.  interests  threatened 
Yet  the  President  and  his  advisers  are 
equally  convinced  this  country  can't  stand 
idly  by.  Vital  U.S.  economic  and  military 
Interests  are  menaced  by  President  De 
Gaulle's  plain  Intent  to  stall.  If  not  stop, 
Britain's  Common  Market  membership  bid 
and  scuttle  the  U.S.  scheme  for  a  multi-na- 
tion nuclear  force  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Should  General  De 
Gaulle  prevail,  American  officials  foresee  a 
splintering  of  the  West  Into  hostile  trading 
blocs.  Prance's  cold  shoulder  to  nuclear  col- 
laboration threatens  serious,  perhaps  fatal, 
NATO  strains.  Entwined  in  all  this  is  the 
fate  of  President  Kennedy's  cherished  grand 
design  for  long-term  remolding  of  Atlantic 
relationships. 

What  then  can  the  United  States  do? 

"A  lot  of  things — Indirectly,"  answers  one 
Kennedy  adviser.  By  mixing  public  gestures 
with  private  diplomacy  and  some  specific 
inducements  aimed  at  Europeans  already 
hostile  to  the  Idea  of  a  French-dominated 
Continent,  administration  men  believe  they 
can  concoct  potent  antidotes  to  the  De  Gaulle 
plans. 

The  precise  formiUa,  of  course,  hinges 
heavily  on  the  outcome  of  current  Com- 
mon Market  maneuvering.  Though  General 
de  Gaulle  continued  to  Insist  In  a  French 


Cabinet  meeting  yesterday  that  direct  nego- 
tiations with  Britain  about  Common  Market 
entry  be  broken  off,  he  has  accepted  a  Ger- 
man Idea  that  Britain's  membership  quali- 
fications be  submitted  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket's executive  commission  for  further  study. 
This  compromise  will  be  considered  at  a 
Common  Market  meeting  in  Brussels  Mon- 
day, and  if  accepted  would  keep  British  hopes 
officially  alive.  But  some  Britons  fear  it 
would  mean  only  that  their  nation's  entry 
bid  would  meet  a  lingering  rather  than  a 
quick  death. 

elements  in  u.s.  strategy 
With  the  situation  thus  uncertain,  offi- 
cials here  are  making  no  firm  predications 
of  U.S.  policy.  But  It  Is  possible  to  discern 
these  key  elements  of  the  U.S.  approach  to 
its  most  antagonistic  ally: 

1.  Try  to  Ignore  him.  Example.  The  Unit- 
ed States  is  busily  pushing  its  multinatlon 
nuclear  force  plan  with  Prance's  European 
partners.  Last  night  the  President  an- 
nounced his  choice  of  retired  career  diplomat 
Livingston  Merchants,  an  expert  on  European 
affairs,  to  head  the  U.S.  team  of  nuclear- 
force  negotiators.  Italy,  West  Germany,  and 
Belgium  already  have  reacted  favorably  to 
the  proposal,  U.S.  officials  note.  They  add 
that  other  NATO  nations  are  being  sounded 
out  on  their  willingness  to  help  man  and 
pay  for  U.S.-supplled  Polaris  missile-firing 
submarines  which  would  operate  under  NATO 
conunand,  though  subject  to  ultimate  U.S. 
control.  "If  only  a  few  countries  sign  up, 
we  can  get  started  on  a  NATO  nuclear  force 
without  the  French,"  declares  one  U.S.  plan- 
ner. 

2.  Outflank  him.  The  idea  is  to  continue 
whipping  up  support  for  a  broad  transat- 
lantic alliance  and  to  stir  anxiety  over  a 
tight,  exclusive  Continental  European  group- 
ing dominated  by  De  Gaulle.  Example:  The 
President's  top  trade  adviser,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Christian  Herter,  has  been 
stressing  the  dangers  of  trade  protectionism 
growing  out  of  a  divided  Europe  in  trade 
discussions  with  Common  Market  offlclals 
and  others  in  Euroi>e  this  week. 

impact  on  trade 

A  key  U.S.  argument  is  that  one  important 
tariff-cutting  provision  of  last  year's  trade 
bill  will  be  all  but  Inoperative  If  Britain  is 
shut  out.  This  Is  the  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  duties  to  zero  on  items  in  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
account  for  80  percent  of  world  trade.  With 
Britain  In  the  trade  grouping,  U.S.  experts 
say,  this  could  provide  leeway  for  big  tariff 
slashes  on  a  goodly  chunk  of  trade  in  indus- 
trial goods.  Without  Britain,  the  list  shrinks 
to  aircraft  and  some  perfume  Items. 

3.  Isolate  him.  Some  U.S.  offlclals  contend 
this  process  Is  already  underway  without  U.S. 
assistance,  as  witness  the  loud  outcries  from 
all  five  of  Prance's  Common  Market  partners 
(West  Germany.  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg)  over  the  general's 
rough  rejection  of  Britain's  membership 
qualifications.  But  the  United  States  Is 
quite  prepared  to  give  the  process  a  diplo- 
matic shove. 

Example:  President  Kennedy's  spur-of- 
the-moment  decision  last  week  to  return 
Italian  Premier  Fanfani's  visit  by  a  trek  to 
Rome  some  time  this  year,  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Fanfani's  firm  embrace  of  VS.  Alliance 
concepts.  The  quick  announcement  was  a 
conscious  effort  to  encourage  Italian  resist- 
ance to  the  French  Common  Market  policy 
at  this  critical  Juncture. 

Similarly,  the  decision  to  add  Bonn  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  itinerary  and  the  speed  of  the  an- 
nouncement were  dictated  In  part  by  the  fact 
that  Chancellor  Adenauer  was  about  to  head 
for  a  Paris  rendezvous  with  General  de 
Gaulle.    A  likely  followup:  An  invitation  for 
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Belgian  Foreign  Minuter  Paul  Henri  Sda»v 
a  stout  adherent  of  the  "big  Europe"  concern' 
to  visit  Washington.  concept 

4.  Outwalt  him.  If  nuclear  policy  «-,. 
the  only  thing  dividing  General  de  Oauii! 
and  the  United  States,  some  American  8tr« 
teglsts  would  favor  this  solution  Pranr^' 
cooperation  isn't  needed  for  a  multinatlon 
NATO  nuclear  force.  And  the  Nassau  cart 
proposal  for  the  U.S.  sale  of  Polaris  missll.. 
to  Britain  and  Prance,  with  those  countries 
responsible  for  producing  the  atom  warheads 
and  mlssUe-bearlng  subs,  was  never  expected 
to  be  operational  much  before  1970.  By  th^ 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  the  72-year  old 
general  will  still  be  France's  President  So 
General  de  Gaulle's  turndown  of  the  Nassau 
offer  may  not  be  Prance's  last  word. 

The  rapid  pace  of  Europe's  economic  inte 
gratlon,  however,  threatens  such  a  waiting 
policy.  U.S.  offlclals  fear  that  If  Britain! 
entry  is  barred  for  long,  It  might  be  barred 
for  good.  The  economic  Integration  of  the 
"Six"  might  go  so  far  that  fitting  in  Britain's 
economy     might     prove    too    difficult,    they 

FRENCH    PRESSURE    ON    DE    (fXuLLE? 

For  this  reason,  though  offlclals  won't  sav 
so  out  loud,  the  United  States  is  likely  to  give 
at  least  tacit  approval  to  any  moves  by  other 
Common  Market  members  to  slow  the  Inte 
gratlon  process  for  as  long  as  Britain's  apnll" 
cation  hangs  fire.  "This  might  well  disturb 
a  lot  of  people  Inside  Prance,  bankers  and 
industrialists  with  some  Influence,  who  have 
geared  their  future  planning  to  the  Common 
Market  coming  off  on  schedule."  says  one 
U.S.  official.  He  believes  such  pressure,  from 
within  Prance  as  well  as  from  without  might 
persuade  General  de  Gaulle  to  bow  to  British 
membership  in  time. 

"A  holding  operation  may  be  our  best  bet  '■ 
concludes  one  administration  man  "The 
Important  thing  Is  to  keep  things  on  the 
right  track,  even  if  we  have  to  accept  some 
delay." 

A  holding  operation  could  go  awry  how- 
ever. Though  Britain's  aUies  In  the' Com- 
mon Market  now  seem  bent  on  keeping  the 
door  open  for  ultimate  British  entry,  one  U  S 
official  notes:  "This  Is  a  poker  game  and  the 
last  card  hasn't  been  played."  It's  possible 
that  if  finally  confronted  with  a  Common 
Market  whose  development  might  be  Indefi- 
nitely stunted,  the  Five  might  capitulate  to 
the  French  president  and  push  on  without 
Britain. 

Some  U.S.  offlclals  believe  that's  what  the 
general  has  been  angling  for  all  along.  When 
he  first  hinted  last  May  that  he  opposed 
British  entry,  they  think,  he  hoped  to  en- 
courage political  turmoil  In  Britain  and  force 
the  British  to  break  off  the  talks.  When  this 
failed,  the  reasoning  goes,  he  decided  to  be 
blunt.  "Now  he's  waiting  to  see  what  effect 
this  has  on  Britain  and  the  other  Five  " 
Judges  one  U.S.  analyst. 

If  he  is  right,  the  crucial  test  of  General 
de  Gaulle's  policy  may  be  Its  effect  on  the 
Common  Market  bureaucracy  Itself.  The 
nine-man  Common  Market  executive  com- 
mission, which  apparently  will  now  be  asked 
to  pass  on  Britain's  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership, is  composed  of  dedicated  believers 
m  one  Europe.  Though  British  sources  be- 
lieve this  body  up  to  now  has  been  much  in 
favor  of  British  membership,  it  may  ulti- 
mately decide  that  a  functioning  Common 
Market  without  Britain  is  better  than  one 
rent  by  continuing  dissent  between  France 
and  its  partners. 

If  this  happens,  and  if  France's  partners 
decide  to  forgive  her  and  forget.  U.S,  ofiB- 
clals  concede  not  only  that  British  member- 
ship might  be  ruled  out  forever,  but  that 
General  de  Gaulle  might  achieve  his  aim  of 
forging  a  six-nation  political  unit  as  well. 
The  result  could  then  conceivably  be  a  tight, 
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French-dominated  bloc  sput  peroaanently 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  Infiame  Franco-BrltUh  rela- 
tions, make  NATO  collaboraUon  difficult  or 
impossible  and  deal  Mr.  Kennedy's  grand  de- 
sign a  body  blow. 

DE    GAUIXE'S    INrLUENCE    DECLINING? 

VS.  experts  admit  they  would  then  be 
caught  without  meaningful  contingency 
plans.  "You  couldn't  plan  against  such  a 
possibility  without  the  most  elaborate  dis- 
cussions with  European  countries,  and  any 
such  talk  would  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  our  real  objectives,"  says  one  Kennedy 
aid. 

More  Important,  however,  administration 
planners  are  convinced  that  the  chances  of 
this  happening  are  exceedingly  slim.  For 
all  General  de  Gaulle's  intransigence,  most 
US.  analysts  depict  him  as  a  man  whose 
influence  In  Europe  Is  probably  on  the  wane. 

Unless  West  Germany's  Adenauer  somehow 
finds  a  way  around  his  promise  to  step  down 
In  September,  the  French  President  will  lose 
his  most  influential  continental  ally  this 
year.  Almost  any  Adenauer  replacement 
seems  certain  to  resist  the  French  little - 
Europe  concept  and  to  favor  Inclusion  of 
Britain  In  the  Common  Market  as  well  as 
close  transatlantic  ties. 

V&.  authorities  cite  other  European  pres- 
sures they  think  will  sooner  or  later  work 
against  De  Gaulle  and  In  favor  of  the  Ken- 
nedy grand  design. 

Within  the  Common  Market  there's  little 
hankering  for  a  grouping  dominated  by 
France,  or  by  the  special  Bonn-Paris  part- 
nership cemented  this  week  by  Messrs. 
Adenauer  and  De  Gaulle.  U.S.  offlclals  doubt 
Franco-German  reconciliation  will  have 
much  appeal  as  the  basis  for  a  tight.  Common 
Market-wide  political  agreement.  "The  rest 
of  the  Six  will  go  for  that  about  the  way 
De  Gaulle  went  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Nassau 
pact,"  says  one  U.S.  diplomat. 

Free  trade  has  jxjwerf  ul  backing  in  Europje: 
France  Is  rated  suspect  on  this  count  in 
countries  such  as  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and.  above  all.  West  Germany,  which  cur- 
rently trades  more  with  Britain  and  the  so- 
called  Outer  Seven  (embracing  Austria. 
Switzerland,  and  Scandinavian  countries) 
than  It  does  within  the  Conunon  Market. 

General  De  Gaulle  may  wish  to  exclude 
the  United  States  from  Europe,  and  a  good 
many  Europeans  may  desire  a  bigger  voice  In 
alliance  affairs,  but  few  Informed  Europeans 
apart  from  General  De  Gaulle  have  any  illu- 
sions about  the  Importance  of  the  United 
States  to  their  defense.  "When  you  are 
maintaining  highly  expensive  forces  In 
Europe  and  control  95  percent  of  the  West's 
nuclear  power,  you  may  not  be  loved,  but 
you  have  a  little  leverage,"  says  one  American 
strategist  dryly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  the  leaders  of  France  and  the  peo- 
ple of  France  recall,  in  this  hour  of 
growing  difference  between  these  two 
great  Republics,  the  statement  of 
Colonel  Stanton  on  July  4,  1917.  "La- 
fayette, we  are  here."  I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  historic  develop- 
ment if  it  should  happen  that,  in  our 
time,  another  representative  of  the 
American  people,  standing  in  Paris, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  announce  to 
the  French  people  and  the  world,  "De 
Gaulle,  here  we  go";  for,  as  I  said  a  wedc 
ago  Wednesday  in  my  speech  on  NATO, 
involving  a  discussion  of  United  States- 
French  relationships,  if  Prance  wants  to 
follow  a  course  of  action  which  leaves  us 
but  one  chokie.  and  that  is  to  leave 


Prance  to  her  own  defenses,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  for  a  spokesman  of  the 
United  States  to  say,  ""De  Gaulle,  here  we 
go." 


DER  SPIEGEL  ARTICLE  ON  GER- 
MANY'S MILITARY  DEFENSES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
there  appeared  in  a  West  German  news- 
magazine. Der  Spiegel,  an  article  about 
that  nation's  military  defenses  which 
caused  panic  among  many  of  its  civilian 
leaders.  As  we  know,  a  political  scandal 
erupted  there  that  is  still  reechoing  in 
West  Germany. 

But  the  uproar  over  publication  of  the 
article  has  unfortunately  obscured  most 
of  what  it  said,  insofar  as  Americans  are 
concerned.  The  article  described  the 
results  of  a  NATO  exercise  last  Septem- 
ber called  Fallex  62,  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  translation  of 
it  appear  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

This  article  should  be  read  by  every 
American  who  is  interested  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  NATO  in  case  of  all-out  atomic 
attack  upon  both  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  by  Russia,  which  was 
the  situation  posed  by  Fallex  62. 

In  brief,  the  article  reports  that  only 
American  forces  are  always  combat 
ready;  that  West  German  forces  re- 
ceived the  lowest  rating  for  military 
readiness;  that  the  Russians  would  prob- 
ably have  moved  to  the  Rhine  River  In 
7  days;  that  the  defense  of  West  Ger- 
many at  its  eastern  border  is  rendered 
ineffective  not  only  by  inadequacies  in 
existing  NATO  forces,  but  by  the  failure 
of  France  to  turn  over  to  NATO  the 
troops  that  are  supposed  to  fill  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  NATO  line. 

To  quote  from  the  article: 

Although  the  war  In  Algeria  Is  over, 
France's  President,  General  de  Gaulle,  has  re- 
fused to  make  the  divisions  which  have  been 
reletised  from  the  Algerian  struggle  available 
to  NATO  Headquarters. 

DeGauUe  is  holding  three-fourths  of  the 
French  Army  under  French  national  Juris- 
diction; Included  In  these  forces  is  the  Army 
Corps  of  Parachute  General  Massu  which  are 
the  garrison  forces  In  Alsace-Lorraine.  De 
Gaulle  considers  this  corps  west  of  the  Rhine 
as  his  own  personal  operational  force  and  as 
shock  troops  of  the  line.  He  wants  to  use 
them  for  his  own  purposes  In  case  of  a  So- 
viet breakthrough  toward  the  Atlantic. 

The  NATO  Command  for  central  Europe 
in  the  meantime  urgently  needs  Massu's 
corps  for  assignment  nearer  the  front.  The 
section  of  the  front,  including  Munich,  which 
the  French  are  to  cover  In  southern  Ger- 
many, is  weakly  manned  so  that  neither 
Munich,  Hamburg,  or  Hannover  can  be  de- 
fended. 

One  wonders  at  De  Gaulle's  plan  for  a 
Franco-German  leadership  of  Europe 
which  bases  its  military  defense  on  the 
abandonment  of  Germany  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Prance. 

However,  the  main  result  of  this  exer- 
cise, according  to  Der  Spiegel,  is  that  the 
NATO  Command  in  central  Europe 
could  not  defend  Germany  successfully 
at  the  present  time,  even  with  the  use  of 
tactical  atomic  weapons.  The  severity 
of  the  attack  on  this  article  by  the  Ger- 
man Defense  Minister  indicates  that  it 


must   be   considered   to   be   reasonably 

authentic. 

Tliiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows : 

CoNDmoNALLT  Fit  roR  Dkfxnse 

"One  can  Influence  American  policy  only 
by  making  It  together  with  the  Americans, 
and  not  by  making  policy  against  the  Amer- 
icans." (Federal  Defense  Minister  Frane- 
Joaef  Strauss.  March  30.  1958.  in  the  German 
Bundestag.) 

The  Chancellor  left  his  capltol,  Bonn.  As 
the  Fuehrer  had  done  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Western  campaign  In  the  early  morning 
of  May  10,  1940.  he  moved  Into  a  command 
bunker  In  the  Elfel  Mountain. 

The  Chancellor  was  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Defense  CouncU  and 
officers  of  the  Bundeewehr. 

The  highest  danger  of  war  existed.  The 
Fallex  62  (fall  exercise  of  l»6a) ,  a  NATO 
staff  war  game,  was  moving  from  the  ten- 
sion stage  into  the  defense  stage.  The  Kuro- 
p>ean  NATO  commander.  General  Norstad. 
had  Issued  a  general  alarm  after  Western 
outp>o6ts  had  been  attacked. 

On  this  2l6t  of  September  Conrad  Ade- 
nauer was  playing  a  game  of  boccia  In  Cande- 
nabbla.  The  ChanceUor's  place  In  the  war 
game  had  been  taken  over  by  Ulnlstei^  Hein- 
rlch  Krone,  Conrad  Adenauer's  closest  politi- 
cal confidante.  Franz-Josef  Strauss  was  In 
his  Riviera  retreat,  taking  care  of  his  nerves, 
which  had  been  frayed  by  the  Plbag  affair 
and  the  fighting  over  the  Bavarian  Minister 
Presidency.  To  the  astonishment  of  his  co- 
workers, he  stayed  away  from  this  Important 
exercise,  whereas  VS.  Secretary  of  Defense 
MacNamara  actually  came  to  West  Germany 
for  48  hours  In  order  to  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  Fallex  62.  The  Defense  Minister's 
part  In  the  game  was  attended  to  by  Mln- 
Isterlaldlrektor  Karl  Gumbel.  Bundeswehr 
personnel  chief. 

In  the  nuantlme.  the  Bundeswehr  was 
led  by  Generalmajor  Graf  Klelmansogg,  nor- 
mally commander  of  the  10th  Armored  In- 
fantry Division  in  Slgmaringen.  But  the 
Bundeswehr's  Inspector  General,  Four-Star 
General  Frledrlch  Foertsch,  unlike  his  Chan- 
cellor and  his  Minister,  was  not  on  vacation; 
In  war  game  headquarters  he  observed,  move 
by  move,  the  exercises  which  provided  him. 
the  highest  German  soldier,  with  ample  U- 
lustratlon  of  the  Federal  Republic's  mlUtary 
readiness  and  of  the  combat  readiness  of  iU 
fighting  forces. 

Fallex  62  was  the  first  NATO  exercise  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that 
the  third  world  war  would  begin  with  a 
general  attack  on  Europe. 

The  third  world  war  began  on  that  Friday 
in  the  early  morning  hours  almost  8  weeks 
ago.  The  exercise  headquarters  had  an 
atomic  bomb  of  medium  power  explode  over 
a  Bundeswehr  air  base.  Further  atomic  at- 
tacks were  assumed  against  NATO  airfields 
and  missile  positions  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. England.  Italy,  and  Turkey. 

The  Soviets  did  not  succeed,  however,  in 
knocking  out  the  retaliatory  weapons  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  nations  with  this  first  atomic 
assault. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Western  atomic 
weapons  carriers  remained  intact.  The  14- 
day  tension  phase  preceding  the  Russian 
paper  attack  had  been  utilized  by  NATO  for 
camouflaging  Its  missiles;  a  major  portion 
of  Its  aircraft  were  being  kept  constantly  in 
the  air.  or  had  been  stationed  In  previously 
prepared  dispersal  areas. 

But  even  the  Immediate  counterblow  by 
these  NATO  units  could  not  nip  Red  aggres- 
sion In  the  bud.  Tht  East  retained  enough 
divisions  and  atomic  bombs  to  press  Its  at- 
tack forward. 
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After  a  few  dayt  major  parts  of  England 
and  tbe  Federal  Republic  had  been  com- 
pletelT  destroyed.  Ten  to  fifteen  milUon 
dead  were  awiimed  In  botb  countries.  Losses 
were  even  greater  In  the  United  States 
which,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  hit  with 
several  Soviet  hydrogen  bombs. 

The  chaos  was  unimaginable — even  taking 
Into  consideration  that  the  exercise  heful- 
quarters,  for  the  sake  of  testing  remedial 
meastiree,  assumed  the  explosion  of  more 
atomic  projectiles  than  the  Soviets  could — 
or  would  be  expected  to — use  in  actuality. 

This  chaos  Impeded  the  advance  of  the 
Cktmmunist  divisions  which  had  also  been 
severely  hit.  In  spite  of  this,  they  coxild 
book  maj<x'  territorial  gains  in  the  nc«-th- 
westem  piurt  of  the  Federal  Republic,  in- 
cluding Schleewig-Holatein,  since  the  NATO 
forces  were  short  on  manpower.  Hamburg 
was  not  defended — a  concession  which  even 
before  the  exercise  had  been  advocated  by 
Interior  Senator  Helmut  Schmidt,  as  it  had 
at  one  time,  under  Bimllar  circumstances. 
been  counseled  by  Hamburg's  governor,  Karl 
Kaufmann.  The  military  command,  also, 
was  not  interested  in  miu-derous  street 
fighting. 

The  piirpose  of  Pallex  62  was  the  testing 
of  NATO's  military  readiness  and  the  func- 
tioning of  the  command  staffs,  and,  above 
all,  the  checking  of  emergency  plans  for  the 
population.  For  this  reason  numerous  civil- 
ian authwities — the  Interior  Ministries  of 
the  Federal  Republic  and  Its  member  states, 
provincial  and  district  officials  and  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  Minlstrlea  of  Postal  Affairs 
and  OcMXununications — participated  in  the 
exercise. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's preparations  are  completely  in- 
adequate for  defense  purp>oeee.  Lack  of 
emergency  legislation  was  only  one  of  manv 
lUs. 

The  medical  setup  was  the  first  to  break 
down.  Doctors,  auxiliary  hospitals  and  med- 
icines were  lacking.  Provisions  few  good 
sui^lies  and  the  preservation  of  vital  indus- 
tries and  traffic  routes  did  not  fare  any  bet- 
ter. Air  defense  proved  to  be  completely  in- 
adequate. It  was  Impossible  to  keep  the 
refugee  flow  under  control.  The  telegraph 
system  also  was  out  of  commission  in  a  very 
short  time. 

"The  officials  and  observers  participating  in 
the  games,  among  them  Bonn  Historian  Wal- 
ther  Hubtsch  and  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Industrial  Association,  were  shaken  by 
the  progreee  of  the  exercise.  Interior  Minis- 
ter Hermann  Hoecherl  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  only  prior  preparation  would  be  of 
help  in  a  catastrophe  like  this.  His  com- 
ment on  the  lack  of  preparations:  "Under 
present  circumstances  almost  no  one  has  a 
chance." 

Even  during  the  tension  phase,  meaning 
before  the  start  of  the  attack,  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Bundeswehr  had  become  evident. 

The  American  military  units  in  Western 
Europe  had  85  percent  of  their  manpower 
ready  for  combat  within  2  hours.  The 
Bundeswehr's  nine  mobile  divisions,  however, 
which  are  already  subject  to  NATO  command, 
were  not  up  to  personnel  strength  and,  in 
addition,  lacked  weapons  and  equipment. 
Only  one-quarter  of  the  doctors'  T/O  In  the 
units  was  filled.  For  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Bundeswehr  reservists  who  had 
completed  their  tours  and  who  were  assumed, 
for  game  purposes,  to  have  reported  to  mili- 
tary assembly  points,  there  were  no  commis- 
sioned or  nonconunlssioned  officer  cadres, 
and  certainly  no  weapons. 

The  territorial  defense  units  with  their  few 
heavy  engineer  units  were  hardly  up  to 
their  assignments.  For  action  against  tanks 
which  had  brtdcen  through,  no  territorial 
defense  units  were  available  at  all. 


The  NATO  high  command  has  divided  the 
allied  fighting  forces  into  four  groups: 

(a)  Fully  fit  for  attack. 

(b)  Conditionally  fit  for  attack. 

(c)  Fully  fit  for  defense. 

(d)  Conditionally  fit  for  defense. 

Today,  after  almost  7  years  of  German  re- 
armament and  6  years  of  direction  by  its 
commander  in  chief,  Strauss,  the  Bimdes- 
wehr  has  still  the  lowest  NATO  rating:  Con- 
ditionally fit  for  defense. 

Such  substrength  defense  forces  are  even 
in  normal  times  opposed  on  the  central 
Exu-opean  battlefields  by  a  compact  initial 
assault  force  from  the  East;  10  armored  and 
10  mechanized  Soviet  divisions  with  6.000 
assault  guns  and  tanks,  most  of  them  the 
medium  T54  type,  and  including  1.000  heavy 
tanks  of  the  Joseph  Stalin  type,  all  on  E»st 
German  territory;  2  Soviet  divisions  in 
Poland;   and  4  in  Hungary. 

The  Soviet  core  is  supplemented  by  6  East 
German  Army  divisions,  6  East  German  bor- 
der guard  divisions,  and  3  East  German  bor- 
der brigades,  as  well  at  13  Polish  and  14 
Czech  divisions. 

The  Czechs  have  modern  equipment  but 
little  combat  value.  The  Poles  lack  equiva- 
lent weapons  as  well  as  fighting  spirit.  The 
East  German  National  Peoples  Army,  whose 
2,500  tanks  are  mostly  of  the  older  (T34/84) 
type,  was  during  last  years  Warsaw  Pact 
maneuvers  deployed  In  the  very  front  lines, 
even  though  Its  combat  value  is  not  regarded 
as  high  either.  The  Soviet  divisions  In 
central  (East)  Germany  are  among  the  elite 
of  the  Soviet  forces. 

The  combined  Red  forces  could  presum- 
ably beat  back  an  attack  by  NATO  units 
designed  to  relieve  a  blockaded  West  Berlin — 
with  the  Bundeswehr  as  a  vanguard,  as  U.S. 
President  Kennedy.  In  talking  with  Bonn's 
Ambassador  Grewe,  found  at  least  worthy  of 
discussion.  In  the  opinion  of  high  staff 
officers  in  NATO  headquarters  in  Paris,  how- 
ever, these  Red  forces  would  have  insufficient 
power  to  destroy  basic  Western  positions, 
even  If  the  assault  Is  supported  with  atomic 
weapons. 

An  offensive  by  the  Eastern  armies  against 
the  West  would  need  a  systematic  deploy- 
ment of  frontal  assault  units  and  strong  re- 
serves In  order  to  feed  the  continuing  assault 
with  staggered  waves  Jrom  the  rear.  During 
the  preparations  for  the  construction  of  the 
Berlin  wall  on  the  13th  of  August  of  last 
year,  the  Soviet  forces  In  Bast  Germany 
had  providently  established  several  skeleton 
staffs  for  Red  armies  which  were  to  be  used 
as  relief  forces  In  case  there  was  a  crisis. 
By  bringing  up  such  forces  by  road  and 
rail  the  Soviets  could  within  10  days  add 
about  50  divisions  from  the  western  U.S.S.R. 
to  the  combined  forces  in  East  Germany. 

The  array  of  Soviet  forces  is  completed 
with  two  aLrtwrne  divisions,  among  them  a 
parachute  division,  to  be  brought  in  by  Red 
air  force  transports.  All  frontline  units  of 
the  East  are  fully  equipped  and  mobile  even 
in  peacetime.  Their  advance  during  the  ten- 
sion phase  Is  a  question  of  transportation. 
NATO,  on  the  other  hand,  In  order  to  come 
up  with  appropriate  defense  forces,  must  first 
bring  the  active  divisions  up  to  strength 
and  mobilize  the  reserves.  Of  course,  the 
frontline  strength  of  a  Soviet  division  is 
10,000  men  plus  independent  artillery  and 
rocket  units  and  Is  therefore  smaller  than  the 
average  NATO  division  which  has  a  planned 
wartime  strength  of  20.000  men  and  its  own 
heavy  artillery.  In  addition  to  that  the  at- 
tacker needs  an  overall  superiority  of  3  to  1. 
In  order  to  deter  him  from  such  an  operation 
or  to  be  able  to  resist  him.  NATO  needs  at 
least  40  divisions  for  defense  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Baltic  against  the  approxi- 
mately 120  Red  assault  divisions. 

Actxially.  the  planned  NATO  strength  for 
this  area  is  so  far  exactly  33  divisions.    As  of 
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now   the  actual  combat   strength  come.  »^ 
23  divisions:  ^^""  ^ 

(a)  Five  U.S.   divisions,  plus   three  re»i 
mental  combat  uniU  equipped   with  iwJ 
Crocketta.  " 

(b)  Three  British  divisions,  Includlnir  = 
Canadian  brigade.  ^  * 

(c)  Two  Belgian  and  two  Dutch  divisions 
and  a  Danish  division.  ^ 

(d)  Nine  Bundeswehr  divisions  (5  armor?fi 
infantry.  2  armored.  1  airborne,  and  1  moun 
tain  division— a  10th  division  Is  about  to  hi 
ready— with  about  2,000  tanks.  4.000  Infantrv 
tanks,  and  700  self-propelled  mounts) . 

In  addition,  materiel  for  two  U.S.  dlvlBlon. 
Is  stored  In  the  Federal  Republic  The 
soldiers  can  be  brought  In  by  air  within  i 
week,  as  was  shown  In  the  air  transoort 
exercise  Long  Thrust  last  year. 

The  American  divisions  are  always  com 
bat  ready.     The  English  divisions  are  ud  to 
60  percent  In  strength;  within  the  framework 
of  Pallex  62.  therefore.  British  reservists  were 
flown  to  Germany.     The  Dutch  and  Belgian 
units  are  also  under  strength.    In  the  Bun 
deswehr  divisions,  among  which  the  moun 
tain  and  airborne  divisions  do  not  yet  have 
three  full  brigades,  the  actual  strength  after 
Introduction  of  the  18-month  tour  of  service 
hovers  between  80  and  90  percent 

Beyond  that  NATO  lacks  combat  flyers 
In  support  of  combat  troops,  and  conven- 
tional rocket  launchers  of  the  Soviet  Stalin 
organ  type. 

In  view  of  this  Western  Inferiority  the 
NATO  high  command  assumes  that  in  a  con- 
flict the  East  would  launch  a  full-scale  at- 
tack with  three  massive  wedges  as  follows 

(a)  North  of  the  Elbe  River  against  Schle- 
swig  Holstein,  combined  with  air  landing  op 
eratlons  on  the  Jutland.  In  order  to  take 
over  the  Baltic  exits  and  to  keep  them  open 
for  the  Red  naval  forces,  especially  subma- 
rine  flotillas. 

(b)  On  both  sides  of  the  Helmstedt  Co- 
logne autobahn  past  the  Ruhr  area  across  the 
Rhine. 

(c)  Prom  Thurlngia  to  Frankfurt  Main 
and.  for  flank  protection,  toward  Nuremberg 
and  Munich  In  the  south. 

Outflanked  NATO  units  would  be  tied 
down  by  attacks  from  Bohemia  through  the 
Pichtel  and  Marz  Mountains. 

This  broad  offensive — target:  North  Sea 
and  Atlantic — can  be  pressed  by  the  East  en- 
tirely with  conventional  firepower,  owing  to 
Western  manpower  deficiencies.  For  this 
purpose  7  artillery  brigades  and  6  to  8  rocket 
launcher  brigades  have  been  added  to  the 
20  Soviet  divisions  in  East  Germany  alone 
Added  to  this  is  a  strong  combat  air  com- 
plement which  supports  the  raid  of  the  tank 
wedges  with  conventional  bombs  and  other 
projectiles. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  divisions  do  lack 
tactical  atomic  weapons.  The  caliber  of  such 
weapons  exceeds  that  of  equipment  which 
a  division  can  use  purposefully  in  battle; 
there  Is  a  lack  of  reconnaissance  and  direc- 
tion  equipment  for  a  range  finding. 

For  this  reason  the  Soviets  have  tactical 
atomic  weapons  only  on  army  level,  assem- 
bled in  special  units.  Purely  conventional 
warfare  is  therefore  left  to  the  divisions. 

Even  if  the  Soviets  attack  only  conven- 
tionally, however,  the  still  outnumbered 
NATO  divisions  have  no  choice  other  than  to 
make  up  for  the  superiority  of  the  attacker 
by  using  tactical  atomic  weapons.  While 
such  weapons  in  an  air  operation  favor  the 
attacker  who  delivers  the  first  blow  against 
enemy  missile,  air  and  radar  bases.  In  the 
opening  phase  of  ground  combat  they  help 
the  defender. 

Both  sides,  attacker  and  defender,  are 
forced  through  the  mere  existence  of  tactical 
atomic  weapons  to  pull  their  troop  units 
apart;  the  assembly  areas  are  more  thinly 
occupied.     In  the  staff  of  NATO's  Central 


European  Command  one  therefore  calculates 
that  the  East  will  extend  its  attack  position 
beyond  the  southern  border  of  Bast  Ger- 
many into  Caechoslovakia  and  will  violate 
Austrian  neutrality  in  order  to  take  over  the 
Oanube  Basin. 

In  order  to  break  through  the  attacker 
must  nevertheless  mass  his  forces  at  focal 
points,  and  he  will  thereby  provide  attractive 
targets  for  the  defender's  tactical  atomic 
weapons. 

Besides  the  defender,  by  using  tactical 
atomic  weapons,  can  lastingly  Interrupt  the 
lines  of  communication  through  which  the 
attacker  supplies  and  strengthens  his  forward 
units.  Pull  motorization  and  weapons  with 
appreciably  higher  firepower  are  making  the 
supply  problem  more  complicated  in  any 
case  than  It  was  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

To  quote  U.S.  General  Lemnltzer,  former 
American  Chief  of  Staff  and  future  Supreme 
NATO  Commander  In  Europe:  "The  supply 
lines  of  the  Soviet  Army  are  fatally  vulner- 
able.' 

However,  If  a  breakthrough  by  the  attacker 
succeeds  and  the  front  Is  moving,  then  the 
employment  of  atomic  weapons  by  the  de- 
fender will  be  very  difficult.  Friendly  troops 
and  the  civilian  population  will  then  be  en- 
dangered to  a  serious  degree;  the  determina- 
tion of  the  targets  will  be  made  difficult. 

The  West  did  not  need  to  worry  so  much 
when,  in  1949.  after  Stalin's  Berlin  blockade 
and  the  putsch  of  the  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munists, they  drew  up  the  North  Atlantic 
Defense  Agreement.  At  that  time  the  Amer- 
icans had  a  mono(>oly  on  atomic  weapons. 
Their  atomic  mastery  did  not  suffer  any  great 
losses  because  of  the  production  of  Soviet 
atomic  bombs  In  the  first  years  of  the  1950's, 
because  the  superiority  of  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  delivering  these  weapons  re- 
mained. 

But  In  spite  of  atomic  superiority,  the  pic- 
ture of  a  future  war  which  the  NATO  strat- 
egists developed  was  not  at  all  satisfying 
against  an  attack  by  Soviet  mass  armies  on 
West  Europe,  the  bomb  could  not  accom- 
plish anything  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
war,  and  the  West,  which  had  been  de- 
mobilized since  1945,  did  not  have  sufficient 
defensive  forces.  Thus  the  NATO  Council  in 
Lisbon  In  1952  came  up  with  the  proposal — 
which  since  then  has  been  only  legendary 
for  a  long  time — of  85  divisions  by  June  1954 
for  the  front  from  the  North  Cape  to  Turkey. 

With  this  force,  which  did  not  include  the 
12  German  divisions  which  were  already 
planned,  the  NATO  leaders  believed  that 
they  would  be  able  to  proceed  In  accordance 
with  the  dreamlike  operational  concepts  of 
Forward  Strategy:  The  85  NATO  divisions, 
plus  reserves,  would  Intercept  a  Soviet  attack 
against  Western  Europe  and  would  liberate 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  by  means  of  Operation  Pursuit. 

The  Lisbon  plan  and  the  Forward  Strategy 
remained  a  plan  on  paper.  The  European 
NATO  nations  were  afraid  of  the  cost  of 
large  armies;  Instead,  they  put  their  trust  In 
massive  retaliation,  in  the  heavy  atomic 
bludgeon  with  which  the  Americans  threat- 
ened to  repay  an  attack  by  the  Soviets. 

The  advantage  which  the  American  pro- 
duction of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and 
of  aircraft  to  deliver  them  kept  over  the 
Soviet  armament  technology  even  after  the 
first  Soviet  nuclear  tests  seemed  to  Justify 
this  defense  doctrine  for  a  moment.  The 
armies  of  NATO  atrophied. 

The  NATO  planners,  however,  had  to  rec- 
ognize that  their  retaliation  fire -magic, 
which  would  fiame  up  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  starve  out  the  Soviet  attacking  divi- 
sions only  after  considerable  time  has  passed 
by  destroying  their  base  of  supply.  After  the 
Lisbon  plans  collapsed,  this  realization  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  of  stopping  the  Soviet  at- 


tackers first  of  all  at  the  Rhixte  with  the  de- 
fense forces  farthest  forward. 

This  sacrificing  of  the  Federal  Republic 
which  was  planned  in  this  fallback  put  a 
burden  on  West  German  rearmament. 
Theodor  Blank,  Bonn's  first  defense  min- 
ister, first  raised  the  demand,  as  early  as 
1952.  at  the  first  negotiations  concerning 
West  Germany's  contribution  to  defense, 
to  alter  the  defense  strategy  of  the  West  at 
the  latest  at  a  time  when  the  mats  of  the 
German  armed  forces  contingent  of  12  di- 
visions was  ready  from  fallback  to  forward 
defense — not  forward  strategy — the  farthest 
forward  defense  line  would  be  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  border. 

General  Collins,  who  was  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  American  Army  at  that 
time,  assured  the  rearmers  of  Bonn  that 
the  defense  plans  would  be  revised  In  ac- 
cordance with  Blank's  wishes  as  soon  as 
the  German  armed  forces  had  fulfilled  all 
the  necessary  preliminary  conditions.  That 
was  In  July  1953  on  the  occasion  of  Blank's 
first  trip  to  America  at  a  discussion  of  the 
situation  In  the  .situation  room  of  the  U.S. 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Prom  this  time  on.  Blank — now  the  Federal 
Labor  Minister — fussed  around  with  a  re- 
armament calendar,  according  to  which 
500.000  German  soldiers  were  to  be  recruited 
within  4  years. 

With  this  hasty  recruitment  project  which 
was  Intended  to  satisfy  the  NATO  conditions 
for  forward  defense,  3  stages  of  the  Fed- 
eral armed  forces  strength  were  finally 
fixed  upon:  1956,  96,000  men;  1957,  270,000 
men;  1959.  500.000  men. 

However.  Blank  and  his  two  chief  ad- 
visers. Generals  Heusinger  and  Speldel,  had 
miscalculated.  After  German  rearmament 
began  on  November  10,  1955,  their  planned 
figures  could  not  be  reached.  Everything 
was  lacking — officers,  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, weapons,  barracks,  training  areas. 

Bonn's  NATO  partners  were  distrustful. 
Franz-Josef  Strauss,  who  since  1953  had 
first  been  Special  Minister  and  then  Atomic 
Minister  In  Adenauer's  second  Cabinet,  saw 
his  chance.     He  tried  to  get  Blank's  Job. 

In  the  Hamburg  weekly  Die  ZJelt  he  In- 
formed his  fellow  Cabinet  member  Blank: 
"One  should  not  marshal  forces  which  do 
not  conform  to  modern  requirements  Just 
for  the  sake  of  achieving  a  certain  number." 
Against  Blank's  draftlng-of-soldlers  cure. 
Strauss  set  up  his  own  visionary  trademark: 
"army  of  quality." 

Six  years  later,  after  the  NATO  Council 
Conference  last  May,  at  which  the  Americans 
agitated  for  stronger  conventional  forces  for 
NATO  and  vindicated  Blank's  concept  after 
the  facts,  Strauss  desired  to  erase  aU  traces 
of  that  apparent  dialectic  at  the  time  of 
his  graceless  competitive  struggle  with 
Blank.  In  a  'Comment  of  the  Defense  Min- 
ister "  at  the  conference  at  Athens  Intended 
for  the  Federal  armed  forces,  he  said:  "In 
the  past,  at  the  time  when  the  SPD  (Social 
Democrats)  labeled  the  mustering  of  500,000 
conventional  troops  as  'nonsense  which 
ought  to  be  In  a  museima,'  we  always  took 
the  stand  that  we  In  Europe  need  a  strong 
force  of  conventional  forces." 

In  May  1956,  however.  Strauss  attacked  his 
superior  Blank  with  the  slogan  of  atomic 
arms  for  the  Federal  Armed  Ftorces,  to 
which  Blank  replied  with  his  usual  state- 
ment that  conventional  weapons  are  more 
important.  But  finally  Blank  was  tired: 
"The  leadership  of  the  defense  policy  means 
more  to  me  than  becoming  a  martyr." 

On  October  16,  1956,  Strauss  took  over  mili- 
tary power.  He  at  once  set  about  establish- 
ing his  army  of  quality,  and  he  did  It  by  a 
trick.  He  deliberately  differentiated  (which 
the  NATO  plan  had  not  provided  for)  be- 
tween the  wartime  and  peacetime  strengths 
of  the  Federal  Armed  Forces.  The  wartime 
planned  strength  of  500,000  men  wa«  reduced 


by  him  to  the  peacetime  planned  strength 
of  350,000  men,  and  he  also  extended  the  date 
for  the  formation  of  the  individual  units. 

In  doing  this,  Strauss  was  smart  enough 
not  to  simply  strike  out  the  final  strength 
of  500.000  men  which  had  been  planned. 
Instead:  "Once  we  have  some  reserves  we 
can  fill  up  the  table  of  organization"  from 
peacetime  strength  back  to  wartime  strength. 
Strauss  was  lucky.  His  manlpxilations  co- 
incided with  the  armament  tendency  in  the 
Pentagon,  which  at  that  time  designated  the 
military  pxollcy  of  the  lElsenhower  govern- 
ment as  the  Radford  plan  (Admiral  Rad- 
ford served  as  the  American  Chief  of  General 
Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  1958  to 
1957).  The  US.  Army,  which  had  been  re- 
duced in  strength  again,  was  only  a  trip-wire 
anymore  and  if  it  was  touched  by  an  aggres- 
sor anywhere  in  the  world  the  global  atomic 
war  would  be  set  off. 

The  Soviets,  who  were  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior to  the  West  in  number  of  Army  units, 
alined  themselves  against  this  in  accordance 
with  the  maxim  of  their  tank  marshal  Rot- 
mistrov:  "It  is  absolutely  clear,  that  atomic 
and  nuclear  weapons  alone,  that  is,  without 
decisive  operations  of  modern -equipped  land 
forces,  cannot  determine  the  outcome  of  a 
war."  Soviet  General  Krassiinikov  amplified 
this  maxim:  "Atomic  war  demands  not  the 
reduction  of  troop  strength  but  rather  its 
increase,  because  the  danger  that  entire  divi- 
sions will  be  knocked  out  Is  Increasing  and 
to  replace  these  troops  large  reserves  will  be 
necessary." 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviets  continued  to 
stock  up  atomic  and  nuclear  weapons  more 
and  more.  Their  sputnik  rockets  turned  out 
to  be  carriers  with  transcontinental  range. 
NATO  reacted  to  this  with  the  MO70  pro- 
gram, an  armament  and  command  directive 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Military  Committee  In 
Washington.  It  recommended  for  the  period 
beginning  with  early  1958  to  the  end  of 
1963  the  following  goals:  30  divisions  alone 
in  the  Etiropean  central  NATO  section  and 
tactical  atomic  weapons  for  all  of  these  divi- 
sions as  well  as  for  the  NATO  air  forces. 

Experience  shows  that  both  goals  will  not 
be  fulfilled  dtiring  the  period  of  MC-70,  that 
Is.  by  the  end  of  next  year.  Today  the  num- 
ber of  central  European  divisions  are  seven 
short  of  the  plan. 

The  equipping  of  the  divisions  and  air 
forces  with  tactical  atomic  weapons  has 
likewise   not  been  achieved   completely. 

(The  tactical  atomic  weapons  of  NATO 
forces  include  the  following  short-range 
rockets :  Lacrosse-range  ( 32  kilometer ) ; 
Honest  John  (40  kilometer);  Sergeant  (160 
kilometer);  Corp>oral  (140  kilometer);  and 
Redstone  (400);  the  multipurpose  17.5  cen- 
timeter cannon  (50  kilometer);  and  the  20.3 
centimeter  howitzer  (23  kilometer);  the 
Matador  missile  (750  kilometer),  and  the 
Maco  (1,200  kilometer);  the  antiaircraft 
rockets  Nike-Hercules  (50  kilometer  altitude) 
and  the  atomic  rocket  launcher  Davy  Crock- 
ett (10  kilometer) .) 

The  Federal  German  Army,  according  to 
MC  70,  is  assigned  per  division  one  Honest 
John  battalion,  per  corps  one  to  two  Ser- 
geant battalions.  The  Honest  John  battal- 
ions have  not  been  completely  set  up.  the 
Sergeant  battalions  are  Just  I>elng  built  up. 
The  Federal  Air  Force  at  present  has  only 
two  combat-ready  Nike  antiaircraft  battal- 
ions. And  only  a  small  part  of  the  five  fight- 
er-bomber squadrons  of  the  air  force  have 
been  equipped  for  atomic  warfare. 

(In  addition  to  the  5  fighter-bomber 
squadrons,  with  50  aircraft  each,  the  air 
force  also  has  2  fighter  squadrons,  1  recon- 
naissance and  1  transport  squadron.  The  air 
force  has  a  total  of  600  aircraft.) 

The  air  force's  24  Matador  missiles,  which 
have  in  the  meantime  become  obsolete,  are 
being  replaced   by   three   to  five  Pershing 
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rocket  baUaUons.  (The  Pershing  rocket  has 
a  600-kUameter  range.)  The  training  oX 
German  Perahlng  crews  has  begun  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  chargee  for 
the  American  atomic  warheads  assigned  to 
allies  according  to  MC  70  remain  until  the 
time  for  their  use  xuider  lock  and  key  In  the 
special  ammunition  sites.  These  depots 
guarded  by  NATO  soldiers  from  all  nations 
In  the  Tumus  Mountains  are  lying  hidden 
In  the  ready  rooms  for  Inunedlate  use  by  the 
troops.  American  officers,  always  on  the 
alert,  have  the  control  authority. 

Before  the  first  atc»nlc  shot  can  be  fired 
from  these  arsenals  the  Supreme  Ckimmander 
of  NATO  In  Europe  must  get  permission  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Only 
then  may  the  Supreme  Commander  release 
warheads  In  the  lower  klloton  range  to  com- 
manding generals  of  corps,  specifically  ac- 
cording to  firing  plans  for  different  situa- 
tions with  various  detonation  values. 

(The  Hiroshima  bomb  of  the  Americans 
dropped  in  the  sxunmer  of  1945  was  equiva- 
lent to  20.000  tons  of  TNT.  This  is  consid- 
ered today  as  being  in  the  lower  range.) 
The  corps  can  Issue  the  fire  order  themselves 
or  pass  it  on  to  the  divisions.  Ccxnmandlng 
generals  or  division  commanders  give  the 
fire  order  to  the  artillery  commander.  The 
order  specifies  the  target,  the  time  of  the 
firing,  and  the  necessary  effect.  The  supe- 
rior commanding  authorities  and  the  air 
force  will  be  notified  about  these  details. 
Tlie  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery  gives 
the  order  to  fire  directly  to  the  weapon  crew. 

The  dropping  of  tactical  atomic  b<»nbs  by 
the  NATO  air  forces  follows  a  similar  com- 
mand structure.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
atomic  capability  present  in  Europe  is  stored 
in  air  force  depots.  These  warheads  are  in 
the  medium  klloton  range. 

Along  with  the  American  medium-range 
rockets  of  the  submarine  as  well  as  those  em- 
placed  In  England.  Italy,  and  Turkey,  the 
atomic  fire  power  at  the  air  forces  Is  con- 
sidered today  as  the  sharpest  sword  of  NATO. 

In  addition,  units  of  the  strategic  bomber 
command  of  the  TJJS.  Air  Force  have  been 
assigned  to  the  defense  of  E^irope.  How- 
ever, the  bomber  units  are  threatened  with 
the  danger  of  being  shot  down:  the  U-2 
losses  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  have  demonstrated  that  antiaircraft 
rockets  can  operate  successfully  at  high 
operational  altitudes. 

The  confidence  of  the  NATO  staffs  con- 
tinues to  be  based  on  the  advance  of  Amer- 
ican atomic  weaix>n8  production  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  has  proc- 
essed, according  to  a  statement  made  by 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  at  the 
Athens  NATO  Conference  in  May,  four  times 
more  nuclear  material  into  warheads  than 
the  Soviets. 

America  alone  is  In  possession  of  97  percent 
of  all  atomic  combat  means  in  the  West,  a 
force  which  is  calculated  to  be  enough  to 
cover  two  and  three  times  90  percent  of  all 
military  targets  in  the  East.  The  remain- 
ing 10  percent  of  the  targets  in  the  East 
have  not  l)een  located  or  are  so  mobile  that 
they  could  not  be  covered  even  with  a 
higher  atomic  capacity  of  the  West.  A 
NATO  war  game  2  years  ago  revealed  the 
atomic  saturation  degree  of  the  West:  On 
one  and  the  same  Baltic  port  three  atomic 
bombs  were  dropped  at  the  same  time.  The 
reason  is  that  NATO  strategists  are  certain 
that  the  Soviet  Army,  because  of  Its  vul- 
nerable land  connections  with  some  of  its 
supply  lines,  wUl  turn  to  sea  transport:  there 
is  talk  In  the  Navy  of  the  Baltic  runway. 

Thus  three  NATO  mrrlon  from  three 
different  command  posts  drop  one  atom 
bomb  each  on  the  Baltic  port.  In  order  to 
bring  some  order  Into  the  atomic  anununi- 
tion  stockpile  and  to  secure  firing  dlscliriine 
the  Pentagon  has  set  up  a  Joint  Command  of 
American  Armed  Forces  which  coordinate 
firing  plans.     A  liaison  staff  of  the  Central 


Command  is  locatsd  with  the  NATO  Supreme 
Commander,  Europe,  in  Paris. 

This  target  distribution,  of  course,  does 
not  answer  the  basic  question  of  whether. 
when,  and  which  atomic  weapons  may  be 
used.  The  answer  to  this  Is  aggravated  by 
the  following  factors:  (1)  The  stalemate 
pattern  between  the  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  both  sides,  in  which  the  attacker  may 
also  be  destroyed  by  the  subsequent  retalia- 
tory blow  of  the  attacked:  <2>  the  equip- 
ment of  Soviet  front  armies  with  tactical 
atomic  weapons;  (3)  the  resulting  growing 
danger  according  to  U.S.  Judgment,  of  local, 
conventional,  or  limited  atomic  conflicts  In 
Europe,  caused  for  example  through  the  Ber- 
lin crisis. 

In  this  stalemate  situation  America  could 
be  tempted  to  accept  local  successes  of  the 
Soviet  Army  in  Europe  fighting  the  numeri- 
cally weaker  NATO  units,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  deathly  exchange  of  strategic  nuclear 
wea(>ons.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  misled  through  the  atom  strategic 
death  balance  to  attempt  such  limited  ad- 
vances and  to  occupy  territory.  For  this 
reason,  the  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  General  Taylor,  de- 
manded as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1959 
an  increase  of  the  conventional  arms  plan 
of  MC  70.  However,  the  Republican  Elsen- 
hower administration  was  not  Inclined  to 
spend  money  on  conventional  arms.  Sim- 
ilarly, Europeans  avoided  higher  military 
budgets. 

The  Eisenhower  government  thought  a  way 
out  through  which,  tactical  atomic  weapons 
having  already  been  pushed  forward  into 
the  Bitropean  front,  strategic  nuclear  rockets 
were  now  to  be  brought  under  the  command 
authority  of  NATO.  The  Americans  intended 
to  balance  thereby  their  shortage  of  Inter- 
continental missiles. 

Thus  they  offered  around  the  end  of  1960 
more  than  100  medium-range  missiles  of  the 
Polaris  type,  with  a  range  of  2.000  kilometers 
(today  3.000  kilometers)  to  the  European 
Allies.  This  was  contained  in  the  first 
drafts  of  the  plan  directive  MC-96  which 
will  supersede  MC-70  by  the  end  of  1963. 

The  Pt^ris  missiles  were  not  only  to  be 
ready  few  firing  from  submarines  but  they 
were  also  to  gjet  firing  p>08lUans  on  the  West 
European  continent.  The  Federal  armed 
forces  was  also  to  receive  an  allotment  of 
missiles. 

Bonn's  Defense  Minister  Strauss  welcomed 
the  offer  of  missiles  enthusiastically,  while 
all  the  other  NATO  partners  have  remained 
skeptical  and  aloof  until  now.  Strauss  be- 
lieved that  he  had  reached  the  goal  he 
desired  of  sharing  in  American  atomic  power 
and  thus  catching  a  piece  of  atomic  sover- 
eignty. Furthermore,  he  believed  that  the 
Polaris  project  would  wrest  the  French  hege- 
monial  Instrument  in  Europe  from  their 
hands — the  atomic  force  de  frappe  (power 
of  intimidation) . 

But  the  sober-thinking  general  staff  mem- 
bers In  the  European  NATO  High  Command 
in  Paris  did  not  gloss  over  the  promise  of  the 
Polaris  because  between  the  hopes  of  intimi- 
dation and  the  means  of  intimidating  on  the 
lowest  level  of  the  defense  system,  now  the 
same  as  before,  there  was  discrepancy. 

Through  map  exercises  in  the  Paris  NATO 
Headquarters,  it  was  learned  that  the  NATO 
lines  of  resistance  were  weakly  manned  and 
there  were  no  reserves,  so  that  the  defending 
\inlts,  even  in  case  of  small  advances  from 
the  East,  would  have  to  shuttle  back  and 
forth  from  sector  to  sector  ss  long  as  they 
did  not  defend  with  atomic  firepower  But 
that  kind  of  sideways  movement  would  lead 
to  dangerous  exposures  of  wide  sectors  of 
the  front. 

However,  atomic  defensive  Are  by  NATO 
against  the  Soviet  attacker,  who  likewise 
would  bring  along  atomic  weapons,  would 
threaten  to  set  off  the  so-called  atomic  spiral 
(escalation)  :    the  one   who  is  losing  In   the 


atomic  flrefight  reaches  for  the  next  hl*h*» 
caliber.  --»"«» 

In  NATO  Headquarters  they  decided,  aa  « 
result  of  the  war  exercises,  that  the  ground 
forces  units  must  be  completed  and  that  in 
this  way  the  atomic  threshold  must  be  raised 
in  the  system  of  graduated  intimidation:  the 
time  at  which  the  only  atomic  weapons  would 
be  of  use  anymore  against  a  Soviet  onslaught 
must  be  deferred. 

Among  the  high-ranking  officers  on  the 
highest  level  of  the  Atlantic  military  hier- 
archy who  set  up  such  war  exercises  in  195a 
directed  them  and  evaluated  them,  was  West 
German  Armed  Forces  Gen.  Prledrlch 
Poertsch,  who  since  January  1  of  that  year 
has  been  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Plans  and 
Policy  In  the  NATO  top  command  for  Europe 
FoerUch  later  gave  the  following  rtsumi 
of  his  accomplishments  In  the  Atlantic  high 
command:  "I  brought  my  comrades  to  the 
point  where  they  were  no  longer  always  Just 
shooting   atomic   weapons  arouud." 

The  reform  efforts  In  the  NATO  Euro- 
pean headquarters  which  have  been  urgently 
advocated  since  the  beginning  of  1960  by  the 
new  Democratic  Kennedy  administration 
were  matured  last  fall  in  the  form  of  pUa 
recommendations  to  the  NATO  government. 
The  European  ground  forces  units  are  not 
only  to  be  brought  up  to  strength  but  their 
strength  is  to  be  increased  and  they  are  to 
be  brought  so  close  to  the  demarcation  line 
that  local  border  violations  without  atomic 
firing  can  be  cleared  up  by  counterattacks. 
Intimidation  in  dealing  with  encroachment* 
by  conventional  forces  by  Eastern  ground 
forces  is  Intended  to  gain  In  persuasivenes* 
by  this  means. 

Nevertheless,  the  tactical  atomic  weapons 
win  remain  In  the  NATO  European  dlvlBlons 
because  the  Soviets  also  have  these  tactical 
weapons,  not  in  the  divisions  but  within 
their  armies  United  States  General  Lem- 
nltzer,  speaking  on  American  theories,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  removed  from  the  front- 
line units  and  stationed  in  the  rear,  said, 
"That  would  be  cra«y;  if  the  weapons  were 
used,  they  wouldn't  get  back  up  to  the  front." 
However,  the  question  as  to  whether  It 
would  not  be  better  to  assign  the  tactical 
atomic  weapons  to  a  special  command,  as  In 
the  Soviet  Army,  remains  open. 

However,  the  offer  of  Polaris  missiles  from 
the  first  draft  of  MC  96  was  deferred  in 
favor  of  strengthening  conventional  forces. 
VS.  President  Kennedy  outlined  his  lac* 
of  Interest  In  such  a  NATXD  atomic  j>ower 
politely  when  he  advised  the  Europeans  first 
to  get  together  on  Joint  control  of  this 
weapon. 

Kennedy  had  American  NATO  Ambassador 
Plnletter  state  in  the  Atlantic  Council  that 
the  ground  force  units  had  priority,  and  that 
equipment  with  Polaris  missiles,  if  it  should 
come  to  pass  some  day,  must  in  any  case  be 
paid  for  in  cash  with  dollars  by  America's 
allies. 

America's  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
expressed  it  more  clearly:  "Within  4  or  6 
years  we  want  to  be  far  enough  along  so  that 
Europe  can  also  be  defended  against  a  large 
attack  with  conventional  weapons  by  con- 
ventional weapons." 

The  Bonn  Government  Instructed  its 
NATO  Ambassador  von  Walther  in  January 
of  this  year  to  accept  the  new  planning  de- 
mands of  the  NATO  staff— as  a  basis  for 
planning,  as  Ambassador  von  Walther  quali- 
fied his  statement — there  would  still  have  to 
be  discussions  concerning  details,  he  warned 
cautiously. 

The  truth  Is  that  Bonn's  Defense  Minister 
Strauss  rejected  the  innovations  right  from 
the  beginning.  He  suspected  the  Ameri- 
cans: they  would  hesitate  too  long  about 
making  use  of  the  atomic  weapons  If  war 
broke  out.  In  order  to  protect  their  country 
from  the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  of  the 
Soviets. 
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Strauss  said:  "Today  one  cannot  accept 
war  by  conventional  means  as  the  lesser  evil, 
thinking  that  one  can  avoid  the  suffering  of 
gn  atomic  war  by  that  means.  Atomic 
weapons  cannot  be  eliminated  by  such  an 
acrobatic  aet  of  self-deception." 

The  minister  declared  that  atomic  in- 
timidation would  lose  in  credibility  if  NATO 
prepared  Itself  for  conventional  warfare. 

However,  the  Berlin  crisis  which  has  been 
gmolderlng  spoke  against  Strauss'  theories; 
the  danger  of  local  clashes  had  become 
evident  to  everybody.  It  forced  the  West 
to  plan  military  operations,  the  implementa- 
tion of  which  would  only  be  possible  with 
the  use  of  conventional  forces,  if  the  West 
did  not  want  to  begin  an  atomic  battle. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  NATO  strategists 
considered  blocking  off  the  Baltic  Sea  exiu 
as  soon  as  the  Soviet  blockaded  West  Berlin. 
But  a  sanction  of  this  type  requires  con- 
ventional defensive  preparations  for  the 
event  that  the  Soviets  wished  to  break  the 
Baltic  Sea  blockade. 

Franz-Josef  Strauss,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  he  is  sometimes  admired  and  some- 
times disparaged  because  of  his  rhetorical 
athleticism,  does  not  wish  to  shore  up  the 
Western  Berlin  policy  militarily.  During 
the  critical  days  after  August  13,  1961,  In 
internal  discussions,  he  opposed  any  ener- 
getic action  and  accused  Mayor  Brandt  of 
playing  with  fire. 

When  the  new  planning  requirements  of 
NATO  reached  Bonn,  Strauss  ordered  the 
staff  of  Inspector  General  Foertsch,  headed 
by  Major  General  Scnez.  to  make  a  strategic 
analysis  with  the  thoroughness  of  a  Moltke, 
the  young  war  gods  of  the  Ermekeilkaserne 
at  Bonn  drew  up  several  war  studies.  In 
them  the  Initial  situation  of  the  Fallex  62 
staff  exercise  was  already  anticipated:  The 
Soviets  begin  a  large-scale  attack  on  Exu-ope 
with  a  devastating  atomic  strike  against  the 
missile  bases,  landing  fields,  anr*  communi- 
cations centers  of  NATO,  as  well  as  against 
the  ground-force  units  in  the  defense  area 
near  the  border. 

However,  the  West  German  General  Staff 
officers  could  not  agree  on  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  for  the  strategy  of  the  Atlantic 
Powers.  Strauss'  Press  Col.  Cord  Scmueckle 
alluded  to  their  differences  of  opinion  in  a 
newspaper  article:  "There  are  generals  who 
obstinately  maintain  that  a  war  in  Europe 
would  not  last  longer  than  48  hours.  Others 
speak  of  48  months.  The  difference  between 
the  two  figures  refiects  the  distance  which 
divides  the  Air  Force  and  Army  experts  from 
each  other  in  general  as  soon  as  the  nature 
of  war  in  these  days  becomes  the  subject  of 
discussion." 

A  group  of  General  Staff  officers,  sup- 
ported by  German  officers  of  the  NATO  staffs, 
argued  as  follows:  Only  a  stronger  German 
Army  can  Increase  the  intimidation  factor 
and  prevent  the  Soviets  from  making  an  at- 
tack at  that  time.  Also,  only  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  German  troops  would  guaran- 
tee the  forward  defense  on  the  zonal  border. 
In  a  memorandum  to  Insp.  Gen.  Friedrlch 
Poertsch,  the  German  members  of  the  NATO 
High  Command  also  indicated  that  more 
West  German  soldiers  would  increase  the 
political  Importance  of  the  Federal  Republic 
In  the  Atlantic  alliance,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Bonn's  aspirations  for  medium-range 
missiles  would  only  arouse  distrust. 

However,  other  officers  of  the  directing  staff 
of  the  Federal  Armed  Forces  felt  that  NATO 
could  best  counter  a  first  atomic  attack  by 
the  East  by  accepting  the  Idea  of  a  preemp- 
tive strike  which  was  already  discussed  years 
ago  in  the  United  States,  which  would  antici- 
pate the  Soviet  atomic  strike,  hitting  right 
at  the  moment  when  the  Soviet  intention  to 
attack  is  clearly  perceived. 

Their  demand  was  that  NATO  needed  an 
independent — Independent  from  the  United 
States — atomic  force,  if  necessary  at  the 
expense  of  conventional  armament. 


Air  Force  General  Kammhuber,  who  was 
until  the  end  of  September  Inspector  of  the 
Federal  Air  Fca-ce.  expressed  similar  thoughts 
as  early  as  1956,  during  the  NATO  air  exer- 
cise Carte  Blanche  when  a  similar  war  open> 
ing  phase  was  enacted.  Even  then  Kamm- 
huber supported  the  idea  that  the  Federal 
Army  needed  a  weapon,  effective  to  the  Ural 
Mountains.    Otherwise  we  are  only  satellites. 

Strauss  and  Kammhuber  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  miracle  weapon  with  the  Star- 
fighter  program:  Fighter-bombers  capable  of 
carrying  atomic  warheads  which  were  to  be 
replaced  later  by  missiles. 

The  fighter-bombers  are  predestined  to  be 
used  lor  the  preventive  blow  because  they 
are  greatly  endangered  on  the  kilometer-long 
concrete  runway  through  missile  fire  or 
bombing  of  the  initial  enemy  blow.  The 
question  is  whether  they  would  find  un- 
damaged landing  places  on  their  return  from 
the  first  front  flight. 

While  alternate  landing  places  have  been 
set  up  and  dispersed  and  while  concrete 
bunkers  to  park  aircraft  are  now  rejjortedly 
being  built  and  temporary  landing  facilities 
are  being  built  on  the  superhighways,  an 
atomic  warhead  detonated  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  runway  would  destroy  the  radar  instru- 
ments without  which  a  Starfighter  could 
only  be  brought  down  with  extreme  difficulty. 

The  Strauss  colonels  preferred  their  war 
studies,  even  though  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  continuously  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  preventive  strike.  It  contradicts  the 
defensive  character  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
In  the  Western  capitals  there  is  belief  in  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  world  political  sit- 
uation resulting  from  the  Idea  that  the  West 
would  never  be  the  first  to  attack  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  knows  this. 

The  orders  for  the  NATO  air  forces  are 
therefore  based  on  the  immediate  counter- 
move  after  beginning  of  the  attack.  They 
are  aimed  at  the  missile  bases,  airports,  and 
above  all  at  the  most  sensitive  points  of  the 
Russian  attacker:  the  long  supply  lines.  The 
battlefield  Europe  is  to  be  cut  off  at  the 
Vistula. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  the  Job  of  the  NATO 
army  unite  to  stop  the  attacking  enemy 
coming  from  the  staging  area  between  the 
Vistula  and  zonal  border. 

Up  to  1958  the  Rhine  River  was  consid- 
ered the  main  line  of  defense.  The  weak 
NATO  divisions  could  only  have  delayed  a 
massive  attack  between  the  zonal  border  &nd 
the  Rhine.  In  doing  so,  they  were  to  hold 
several  resistance  lines  based  on  natural  ob- 
stacles, for  certain  periods  in  each  Instance, 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  fighter-bombers 
and  missiles  Installed  west  of  that  line  the 
required  radio  (remote  control)  fire, 

NATXD  planners  had  calculated  that  an 
atomic  counterblow  on  the  supply  lines  of 
the  East  would  not  be  felt  by  their  attack- 
ing army  for  several  days.  However,  no  later 
than  on  reaching  the  Rhine,  according  to 
NATO  calculation,  the  Soviet  Army  would  be 
forced  to  regroup  Its  units. 

Gen.  Prledrlch  Foertsch  in  the  European 
NATO  Supreme  Command,  his  predecessor 
Federal  Army  Inspector  General  Gen.  Adolf 
Heuslnger,  and  Gen.  Hans  Speidel.  army 
commander  in  the  NATO  Command  Europe 
Center,  succeeded  in  time  In  having  the 
NATO  main  line  of  defense  moved  farther 
eastward  from  the  Rhine. 

Following  August  13.  1961,  the  American 
Supreme  Commander  of  NATO,  Norstad.  In 
view  of  the  possible  skirmishes  along  the 
zonal  border,  ordered  that  the  border  area 
be  defended  also.  Intruding  People's  Army 
or  Soviet  units  are  to  be  repulsed  across  the 
border. 

A  Dutch  brigade  moved  to  Baergen  Hohne 
in  the  Lueneburger  Heath  on  orders  of  Nor- 
stad to  secure  the  border  area. 

What  was  now  completed  on  the  drawing 
board  was  what  the  first  German  Minister 
of  Defense,  Theedor  Blank,  had  attempted  to 


achieve  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  1950's:  the 
advanced  defense. 

As  Fallex  62  has  shown,  the  forces  with 
which  NATO  Headquarters  needs  to  put  this 
operational  concept  Into  force  have  so  far 
been  lacking. 

Although  the  war  in  Algeria  is  over.  France's 
President,  General  de  Gaulle  has  refused  to 
make  the  divisions  which  have  been  released 
from  the  Algerian  struggle  available  to  NATO 
Headquarters.  De  Gaulle  Is  holding  three- 
fourths  of  the  French  Army  under  French 
national  Jurisdiction;  Included  In  these 
forces  Is  the  Army  Corps  of  Parachute  Gen- 
eral Massu  which  are  the  garrison  forces  In 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

De  Gaulle  considers  this  corps  west  of  the 
Rhine  as  his  own  personal  operational  force 
and  as  shock  troops  of  the  line.  He  wants  to 
use  them  for  his  own  purposes  in  case  of  a 
Soviet  breakthrough  toward  the  Atlantic. 

The  NATO  Command  for  central  Europe 
in  the  meantime  urgently  needs  Massu's 
corps  for  assignments  nearer  the  front.  The 
section  of  the  front,  including  Munich, 
which  the  French  are  to  cover  in  southern 
Germany.  Is  weakly  manned  so  that  neither 
Munich.  Hamburg,  or  Hannover  can  be  de- 
fended. 

The  army  high  commander  of  the  cen- 
tral European  NATO  sector.  General  Speidel, 
Is  concerned  over  the  notorious  anti-NATO 
attitude  of  the  ^ench:  "If  something  hap- 
I>ens,  will  Massu  help?" 

But  even  If  Massu  helps,  and  Speidel  in- 
cludes the  French  corps  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  his  central  European  forces,  and  even 
If  by  the  end  of  next  year  all  12  planned 
German  divisions  are  at  his  disposal,  NATO 
General  Speidel  will  still  not  have  enough  di- 
visions under  his  command.  According  to 
Speidel.  and  the  NATO  Headquarters  in 
Paris,  he  needs  at  least  35  divisions  for  his 
sector  in  central  Europe  in  order  to  defend 
the  Federal  Republic  at  the  border  with  the 
Soviet  zone,  and  not  Just  at  some  point  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Weser  Rivers. 

The  Bundeswehr'B  new  command  direc- 
tive, which  is  the  field  directive  for  1962,  pre- 
scribes a  front  sector  of  26  kilometers  to 
be  defended  by  every  division  without  atomic 
weapons.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Spei- 
del, with  the  forces  now  available  to  hUn, 
must  assign  a  front  sector  of  30  kilometers 
to  an  Individual  division  In  the  area  of 
central  Europe  to  be  defended. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  single  break- 
through by  the  aggressors  can  lay  the  whole 
front  in  central  Europ>e  wide  open.  The 
Soviet  General  Staff  considers  it  possible,  as 
Ite  war  games  show,  to  reach  the  Rhine  in 
7  days. 

The  new  NATO  concept  of  forward  defense 
Is  supposed  to  counter  this  calculation.  In 
addition  to  the  plan  divisions  yet  be  brought 
to  full  strength,  mobile  cover  brigades  are 
watching  the  border  sections  in  the  espe- 
cially threatened  north  German  plain. 
Their  tactical  mission  Includes  reptilsing 
smaller  advances  and  providing  enough  time 
for  deployment  in  case  of  attacks  by  oper- 
ational (major)  tinits. 

The  gain  In  time  is  necessary  If  only  be- 
cause the  mobile  NATO  divisions  in  the 
Federal  Republic  which  lack  sufficient 
casernes  and  are  so  dispersed  in  the  narrow 
territory  of  West  Germany  must  deploy 
themselves  on  the  front  by  risky  slde-to-slde 
movements. 

Mine  fields  are  to  block  the  naturally 
stronger  border  sections  such  as  the  U.S. 
regimental  combat  groups  are  free  to  ma- 
neuver. 

Together  with  such  advance  guards  and 
border  forces,  the  NATO  divisions  are  also 
supposed  to  halt,  without  atomic  weapons, 
a  heavier  attack  which  the  Russians  make 
by  conventional  means  and  force  the  enemy 
to  pause.  This  pause,  dtu-lng  which  the  dip- 
lomats are  to  negotiate  can,  in  an  extreme 
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case,  be  brought  about  by  a  one-time  atomic 
strike,  tailored  to  the  force  o(  the  attack. 

Only  If  this  wlectlirc  strike  doe*  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  then  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion will  take  place. 

The  new  NATO  requirements  for  this  for- 
ward defense  which  is  covered  by  atomic 
weapons  In  the  rear  can  be  read  In  the 
fourth  annex  ot  the  lfC-08  plan  directive. 
Their  period  of  effectiveness  is  from  1964  to 
1970,  and  the  Atlantic  Council  will  decide 
the  active  composition  of  this  plan  in  De- 
cember toe  the  first  3  years  of  this  i>#rlod. 

The  new  directive  which  requires  more 
money  and  soldiers  from  aU  NATO  govern- 
ments for  the  Increase  of  conventional  forces 
places  the  following  demands  on  the  organi- 
zational structiue  and  strength  of  the  West 
Germany  Army: 

(a)  Pour  mechanized  "cover  brigades" 
with  strengthened  reconnaissance  and  sapper 
battalions  in  addition  to  the  12  planned  di- 
visions. 

(b)  Expansion  of  the  para  troop  division 
(up  to  now  only  two  weak  brigades)  so  that 
they  could  be  used  as  an  armored  infantry 
division. 

(c)  Actual  strength  of  all  mobUe  units  to 
be  over  100  percent  so  that  it  can  be  combat 
ready  in  a  few  hours,  even  without  those 
away  on  orders,  leave,  or  sick. 

Only  after  Minister  of  Defense  Straxiss  had 
approved  this  program,  even  though  with 
some  reserrations  did  he  have  the  detailed 
positions  calciilated.  The  leading  staffs  of 
the  Federal  Army  went  to  wc*k  with  slide 
rules  and  strength  Indicator  tables. 

Tne  res\ilt:  Tlxe  actual  strength  of  the 
Federal  Army — ^today  nimibering  375,000 
men — would  have  to  be  Increased  fnmi  the 
originally  planned  and  not  yet  achieved  500,- 
000  men  to  760,000  men  if  all  NATO  demands 
and  an  national  alms  for  partial  armed 
forces.  Including  a  personnel  reserve  for  tbe 
medium-range  rockets  which  Straxiss  wants 
so  much,  are  to  be  fulfilled.  This  would  be 
more  soldiers  than  prior  to  the  mobilization 
In  1939.  The  Defense  Minister  used  this  tre- 
mendous figure  when  he  attacked  the  Ameri- 
cana publicly  for  threlr  planning,  even  though 
no  such  high  demands  were  made  by  Wash- 
ington or  by  NATO. 

NATO  knows  that  the  Federal  Republic 
cannot  put  up  such  a  fighting  force  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  There  is  a  shortage  ot 
soldiers.     There  is  a  shortage  of  money. 

The  personnel  sttuation  critical  from  the 
very  beginning,  provides  most  ot  the  head- 
aches for  the  Federal  Army  organlaers  as  is. 
The  cadre  for  the  officer  and  noncommis- 
sioned officer  corps  Is  insufficient.  The 
planned  positions  in  some  companies  are 
only  half  filled,  particularly  since  officers  and 
NCO's  have  to  take  one  training  course  after 
another. 

An  overlapping  calculation  of  the  financial 
experts  of  the  Defense  and  Finance  Ministries 
showed  also  that  a  760.000-man  Federal  Army 
together  with  Strauss'  special  missile  wishes 
would  swallow  30  billion  marks  annually,  of 
which  3  to  4  billion  alone  would  have  to'  go 
for  the  German  contribution  to  a  Eiiropean 
atomic  power. 

Federal  Finance  Minister  Starke,  however, 
made  avaUable  to  the  Mlnisto-  of  Defense 
tor  the  complete  Federal  Army  of  the  future 
a  maximum  of  ao  bllllcm  marks  per  year 
(l»da,  15  billion:   1963.  18  billion). 

The  leading  staffs  of  the  army  componento 
thereafter  submitted  two  more  realistic  cal- 
culation results  : 

A  Federal  Army  of  580,000  men;  financial 
costs.  Including  missiles,  would  be  33  billion 
marks;  without  missiles,  20  billion  marks. 

A  Federal  Army  of  500.000  men;  financial 
costs.  Including  mlsaUes,  would  be  20  bllUon 
marks. 

The  first  solution  was  especially  supported 
by  the  leading  staff  of  the  army.  With 
580.000  men.  including  a  peraonnti  reserve 
of  ao.OOO  for  possible  missile  troops,  the 
Federal  Republic  could  meet  NATO  financial 


demands  If  superfluous  items  such  as  ex- 
pensive Btarflghters  and  destroyers  were  re- 
duced. 

Strauss  discarded  this  suggestion  by  noting 
that:  An  atomic  bomb  is  worth  as  much  as 
a  brigade  and  costs  much  less.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  a  lowering  of  our  standards  ot 
living  and  export.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  do 
without  our  right  for  rockets. 

In  his  opinion  to  the  Athens  NATO  Con- 
ference of  May  of  this  year.  Strauss  wrote: 
"I  did  not  warn  In  vain  In  Athens  against 
overestlmatlon  of  German  capabilities  in 
this  (conventional)  area.  We  have  made 
our  conventional  contribution.  If  conven- 
tional weapons  must  be  strengthened,  it  can- 
not be  done  by  us." 

The  Bonn  Minister  of  Defense  prefers  to 
spend  his  budget  funds  on  atomic  weapons, 
rather  than  conventional  brigades,  even 
though  within  the  framework  of  the  500.0(X) 
men  the  most  urgent  desires  of  NATO  lead- 
ers for  mobilization  day  units  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. 

Mobilization  day  units  are  units  which 
can  be  combat  ready  in  minutes  (air  force, 
missile  troops,  radar  units)  or  hours  (land 
and  naval  forces)  without  personnel  or  ma- 
terial complemenUUon.  Fallex  63  shows 
that  the  number  of  M-Day  luiits  must  be 
large,  because  reserve  units  cannot  be  built 
up  in  time. 

The  German  Minister  of  Defense  thought 
he  could  meet  NATO  with  a  slight  offhand 
trick.  He  wanted  to  bcUance  the  shortage 
of  soldiers  with  a  small  atomic  combat  weap- 
on— with  the  atomic  grenade  launcher  Davy 
Crockett.  Strauss  did  not  let  himself  be 
disturbed  in  this  by  reports  from  his  officers 
from  Washington.  To  the  question  whether 
Davy  Crockett  might  replace  conventional 
artillery,  the  American  Army  General  Staff 
replied  laconically  "by  no  means." 

Nevertheless.  Straxiss  ordered  his  staff  to 
consider  a  new  organization  of  troops.  If 
each  infantry  battaUon  were  to  be  assigned 
an  atomic  grenade  launcher,  could  the  di- 
vision arUllery  be  discarded  and  could  the 
battalions  be  numerically  reduced?  In  this 
way.  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Atlantic  Supreme  Command  for 
a  higher  readiness  strength. 

Strauss  himself  deecribed  the  advantages 
of  being  equipped  with  a  Davy  Crockett  gre- 
nade launcher:  "There  exists  an  American 
atomic  combat  field  weapon  with  a  very 
short  range  and  of  limited  effect.  A  single 
shot  of  such  a  weapon  is  equivalent  to  40  or 
50  salvos  of  an  entire  division  of  artillery." 

Washington  promptly  rejected  Bonn's  re- 
armament ideas.  The  German  dlvUlons 
would  completely  lose  their  ability  to  fight 
conventionally  If  the  Ideas  were  put  to  effect. 
The  Minister's  reorganization  plans  met  re- 
sistance even  In  the  Bundeswehr.  Only  In 
the  staff  of  Inspector  General  Foertsch  and 
his  own  personal  staff  did  Strauss  find  sup- 
porters. Military  Journalist  Adelbert  Weln- 
steln.  always  carefuUy  briefed  officially,  re- 
vealed the  following  In  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemelne  Zeltung:  "A  successor  (to  Min- 
ister Strauss)  would  by  no  means  find  only 
modem  officers  In  the  Federal  Armed  Forces. 
Besides  General  Heuslnger  and  Inspector 
General  Ptoertsch  only  a  few  support  the  mil- 
itary policy  of  Strauss  unreservedly." 

The  front  line  at  Bonn,  which  Strauss- 
expert  Welnstein  outlined,  runs  roughly  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  directing  staff 
of  the  Federal  Armed  Forces  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  of  the  Army  on  the  other.  The 
conflict  bears  the  features  of  the  historical 
dispute  between  the  high  command  of  the 
Armed  Fbrces  (OKW)  and  the  high  command 
of  the  army  (OKH)  in  Hitler's  time. 

In  those  days,  the  OKW,  catered  to  and 
favored  by  Hitler,  took  more  and  more  power 
away  from  the  OKH.  Today  the  Federal 
Armed  Forces  staff,  in  the  wake  of  the  sim- 
ilarly vacillating  Defense  Minister,  unre- 
servedly accepts  his  military  policy  and  de- 
fends It  with  Strauss-like  verve. 
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The     Minister's     robust     press     Colonn 
Schmueckle  went   to  bat  in   the  Stutte^ 
week  "Christ  und  Welt"  against  the  AbSi 
can  theoreticians  of  the  new  NATO  straterr^ 
"With  their  secret  craving  for  war,  these  in 
thors  become  the  victims  of  the  stranr^t 
fancies.    They  render  the  new  picture  of»ar 
in  Europe  Innocuous  and  cover  It  over  with 
the  counterfeit  varnish  of  conventional  ww 
fare." 

Schmueckle  sent  the  following  remarks  to 
the  address  of  the  comrades  In  the  West 
German  Army:  "The  [American]  phlloso 
phers  are  supported  by  military  men  who 
with  all  their  power.  stlU  cannot  grasp  the 
mission  of  the  Army  In  the  atomic  age  and 
whose  Inunovablc  memories  are  contlnuallr 
occupied  with  the  fighting  tank  and  encircle 
ment  battles  In  the  style  of  World  War  n 
Oh,  the  mighty  dreams  of  these  men  of  the 
old  laurels." 

For  nights  on  end  they  argued  In  the 
casinos  of  the  military  schools  and  the  field 
battalions.  Lt.  Col.  Count  Bemstorff.  teach, 
er  of  tactics  at  the  army  officers'  school  ^ 
Hamburg,  asked  Army  Inspector  Zerbel  to 
reply  to  Schmueckle,  but  Stratiss'  press  colo- 
nel  is  untouchable.  And  Count  Bemstorff 
resigned  from  the  service. 

Colonel  Karst,  specialist  In  training  in  the 
Ermekellkaserne  at  Bonn,  sent  the  newn» 
per  Christ  und  Welt  a  rejoinder  to  Schmu^ 
eckels  pamphlet:  the  principal  point  made 
in  the  criticism  was  that  Schmueckle's  tone 
was  unseemly.  The  editorial  office  refused 
to  accept  it. 

Karst  turned  over  his  article  to  the  Inspec- 
tors  of  the  army,  air  force,  and  navy,  and  also 
to  Inspector  General  Foertsch.  who,  durln* 
his  period  of  service  with  NATO,  had  o^XMed 
giving  preference  to  atomic  weapons. 

However,  Federal  Armed  Forces  Inspector 
General  Foertsch  had  altered  his  beliefs.  In 
the  NATO  high  conunand,  Foertsch,  while 
doing  precise  general  staff  work,  had  recog- 
nlzed  that  forward  defense  based  on  con- 
ventional Ideas  of  warfare  gives  more  se- 
curity than  the  untrustworthy  terror  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  for  West  Germany  be- 
fore a  good  many  others. 

Prledrtch  Foertsch,  having  been  Inspector 
General  of  the  Federal  Armed  Forces  since 
April  1  of  last  year,  could  not  resist  the 
vehement  gllbness  oC  his  supreme  com- 
mander for  very  long  any  more.  Unwearied. 
Franz-Josef  Strauss  attempted  to  persuade 
American  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to 
be  satisfied  with  500,000  German  soldiers 
when  they  talked  in  early  June  of  this  year 
In  Washington.  But  the  American  had  long 
ago  discovered  that  the  Germans  would  not 
come  up  to  the  number  of  divisions  and 
brigades  at  full  war  strength  demanded  by 
NATO  with  that  numlier  of  troops. 

The  American  was  vexed.  As  a  sutwtltutc. 
Strauss  offered  some  other  elements,  specifi- 
cally border-security  units,  which  consist  of 
an  acUve  cadre  and  would  be  brought  up  to 
strength  by  reservists  In  case  of  war. 
McNamara.  on  the  other  hand,  considered 
such  units  only  makeshift. 

SU  weeks  later  VS.  President  Kennedy 
appointed  his  military  adviser  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
announced  the  retirement  of  General  Nor- 
stad.  General  Taylor  had  resigned  In  195» 
from  his  position  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  (an  action  unimaginable  in  the 
Hitler  army  as  well  as  in  the  West  German 
Federal  Army)  because  he  could  not  force 
ttu-ough  his  "strategy  of  fiexlble  reaction" 
against  the  ofllclal  doctrine  of  massive 
(atomic)  reprisal  of  the  Republican  Eisen- 
howw  era.  And  Just  at  that  time  the  Amer- 
ican NATO  Conunander  In  Chief  Norstad 
had  shown  an  understanding  for  the  desire 
of  the  Europeans  for  an  autonomotis  NATO 
atomic  power.  The  new  Democratic  U.S. 
President  Kennedy  has  reproved  Norstad: 
■Remember  that  you  are  an  American." 


When  Kennedy  proposed  the  relief  of 
Norstad  from  the  NATO  Supreme  Conunand 
simultaneously  with  his  appointment  of 
Tavlor  as  Chief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Bonn's  Defense  Minister  sounded  the  alarm. 
The  change  In  personnel  was  for  him  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  protest  against  the  new 
NATO  demands  that  had  been  levied  9 
months  earlier  and  to  have  his  veto  con- 
firmed by  German  public  opinion. 

Disregarding  the  warnings  by  West  Ger- 
man Foreign  Minister  Schroeder,  by  Foreign 
Minister  State  Secretary  Carstens.  and  even 
by  Carstens'  friend  Schnez,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  West  German  Army  who  until  then 
had  been  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  Min- 
ister, that  he  should  not  strain  the  rela- 
tionship with  Washington,  the  Minister 
(Strauss)  began  a  campaign  against  the 
military  policies  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

In  an  interview  with  Welnstein,  Strauss 
declared  that  the  Western  divisions  could 
only  be  strengthened  through  the  assign- 
ment of  tactical  atomic  weapons  of  the  Davy 
Crockett  type.  With  the  modern  weapons, 
deterrence  would  begin  at  the  most  advanced 
line.  In  contrast  to  this,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  stated:  "We  must  be  able 
to  meet  situations  in  which  an  atomic 
counter-attack  is  either  unsuitable  or  simply 
incredible." 

In  addition,  Strauss  opposed  the  American 
concept  that  even  the  smallest  atomic 
weapon  on  the  Western  defense  line  along 
the  Iron  Curtain  could  unleash  the  great 
world  war.  He  hinted  that  he  regretted  not 
to  be  able  to  act  as  De  Gaulle  did.  who  "in 
practice  simply  ignores  American  concepts" 

McNamara  had  said  that  in  certain  situa- 
tions conventional  divisions  by  themselves 
could  prevent  war.  Strauss  found  this  Judg- 
ment to  be  open  to  challenge — particularly 
since  not  30,  but  60  to  100,  divisions  would 
be  required  for  this,  which  no  one  could 
afford. 

According  to  McNamara.  large  atomic 
weapons  are  used  in  a  great  war  preferably 
against  military  targets.  According  to 
Strauss,  this  contradicts  "the  essence  of  the 
atomic  bomb  which  is  a  political  weapon 
used  to  Increase  the  fear  of  the  population 
of  a  bombardment." 

Strauss'  demagogy  exasperated  the  Amer- 
icans; it  shocked  the  Germany  Army  gen- 
erals. The  declaration  by  the  West  German 
Defense  Minister  that  60  to  100  divisions 
would  be  required  in  West  Europe  for  deter- 
rence was  not  accepted  by  the  military. 
General  Heuslnger  and  General  Speldel  as 
well  as  MaJ.  Gen.  Mueller-Hlllebrandt. 
Poertsch's  successor,  agreed  that  40  divisions 
are  sufficient  if  these  units  are  kept  In  a 
state  of  combat  readiness.  Money  is  avail- 
able for  this  If  Europe.  Including  West  Ger- 
many. Is  willing  to  renounce  the  expensive 
rocket  rattling. 

In  order  to  make  this  renunciation  plausi- 
ble and  to  allay  the  fear  of  the  Europeans  of 
Soviet  rockets,  McNamara  had  declared: 
"The  United  States  Is  Just  as  concerned 
about  that  part  of  the  Soviet  atomic  striking 
power  that  can  reach  'Western  Europe  as 
about  the  part  that  can  also  reach  the 
United  States.  We  have  placed  the  atomic 
defense  of  NATO  on  a  global  basis ."  The 
American  Secretary  Is  a  proponent  of  a  di- 
vision of  labor  within  the  Western  Alliance 
which  Is  to  save  money. 

Nonetheless,  Strauss  insists  upon  his 
rockets  and  decided,  contrary  to  NATO  re- 
quirements, that  500.000  men  were  sufficient. 

On  July  17,  accompanied  by  Inspector 
General  Prledrich  Foertsch.  Pranz-Josef 
Strauss  reported  to  Chancellor  Ck)nr£id  Ade- 
nauer in  the  Schaumburg  Palace.  Strauss 
obtained  Adenauer's  approval  of  these  new 
plan  figures. 

The  games  with  numbers  played  by  the 
Defense  Minister,  above  all  his  offer  to  spare 
the  Federal  budget,  persuaded  the  Chancel- 


lor. General  Foertsch  supported  the  Minis- 
ter with  strategic  technical  expertise.  Ade- 
nauer showed  his  i^preclatlon  with  the 
suggestion  of  simply  replacing  the  missing 
brigades  by  "pins  on  the  map."  It  did  not 
seem  so  Important  that  these  brigades  would 
not  be  ready  until  1966  or  1967.  But  one 
ought  to  keep  up  one's  appearances  vls-a-vis 
NATO. 

Commander  in  Chief  Strauss  and  his  In- 
spector General  marched  off  satisfied.  The 
results  of  Fallex  62  were  not  yet  available. 
The  latter  makes  it  clear  that  a  forward  de- 
fense by  the  West  German  Army  is  impossi- 
ble with  rockets  In  the  place  of  brigades 
and  with  atomic  grenade  launchers  in  place 
of  soldiers,  and  effective  deterrence  remains 
questionable. 


PPC  COMMISSIONER  SPURNS 
SECOND  TERM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Arkansas  that  I 
am  deeply  appreciative  of  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  the  last  mat- 
ter, there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning,  in  Drew  Pearson's 
column,  under  the  heading  "FPC  Com- 
missioner Spurns  Second  Term,"  an  ac- 
count of  the  forthcoming  resignation  of 
Mr.  Howard  Morgan,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Post.  Jan.  25. 
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FPC   Commissioner   Spurns   Secokd   Term 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Seldom  has  a  Commissioner  of  a  powerful 
regulatory  body  told  the  President  he  will 
no  longer  serve  on  a  Commission  which  reg- 
ulates the  gas,  oil.  and  electrical  Industry  of 
the  Nation. 

However,  Howard  Morgan  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  Just  written  such  a 
letter  to  President  Kennedy.  He  has  declined 
reappointment  as  a  Commissioner  and  has 
said  flatly  that  the  President  has  not  lived 
up  to  his  promise  to  appoint  men  who  have 
the  Interest  of  the  American  consumer  at 
heart. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  the  only 
regulatory  agency  to  which  Kennedy  has  ap- 
pointed five  new  members.  With  every  other 
Commission  he  has  had  Republican  hold- 
overs. But.  owing  to  death  and  resignations, 
he  has  appointed  every  man  to  the  agency 
which  regulates  the  gas  pipelines  and  the 
big  power  companies. 

However.  Commissioner  Morgan  has  made 
It  clear  In  talks  with  Western  Senators  that 
the  Commission  Is  stacked  in  favor  of  the 
oil.  gas,  and  power  companies. 

"I  did  not  come  to  Washington  to  be  kept 
busy  writing  dissents,"  he  has  told  western 
Senators. 

Commissioner  Morgan  expressed  his  regret 
over  this  fact  and  recalled  that  men  like 
Senator  George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska:  Hiram 
Johnson,  of  California;  and  Glfford  Plnchot. 
the  Bull-Moose  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  crusaded  and  sacrificed  to  write  a  great 
law  protecting  the  American  public  only  to 
have  it  sabotaged  by  the  appointment  of 
personnel  who  did  not  believe  In  enforcing 
the  law. 

ELECTION    PLEDGE 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  highly  critical  of  the  Elsen- 
hower policy  of  appointing  industry-minded 


men  to  the  regulatory  commissions.  And  at 
Wittenberg  University,  Springfield.  Ohio,  on 
October  17,  1960,  he  made  a  ringing  pledge 
that  his  appomtees  to  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies would  represent  the  pul>lic. 

"No  Federal  appointee  to  any  public  regu- 
latory agency  shall  represent  any  view  other 
than  the  public  Interest,"  pledged  the  future 
President.  "Appointments  to  such  agencies 
shall  be  made  with  the  advice  of  tho':e 
knowledgable  in  the  field,  but  shall  not  be 
dictated  by  those  with  vested  Interest  in 
the  appointment." 

However,  Commissioner  Morgan,  who  for- 
merly served  as  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sioner of  Oregon,  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
only  Kennedy  appointee  to  the  FPC  who 
has  consistently   bucked  the  utilities. 

For,  once  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected,  he  ap- 
pointed Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  a  Texas  oil- 
man, to  the  Commission;  also  Harold  Wood- 
ward, a  Chicago  utilities  lawyer  who  had 
represented  public  uUllty  cases  while  serving 
as  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Conunlssion  (under  Federal  prac- 
tice this  would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest ) 

Joseph  Swldler.  former  member  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  whom  Mr.  Kennedy 
appointed  as  FPC  Chairman,  has  reversed 
his  previous  public  power  position  and  has 
voted  consistently  with  the  power,  gas,  and 
oil  Interests. 

When  the  Commission  voted  to  require  the 
giant  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  to  refund  rate 
Increases  which  El  Paso  had  put  into  effect 
without  official  approval.  Chairman  Swldler 
held  up  the  final  opinion  3  months  trying 
to  maJte  up  his  mind.  He  wanted  to  vote  a 
refund  of  only  $44  million.  Commissioner 
Morgan  held  out  for  a  $68  million  refund, 
got  the  support  of  Commissioner  Charles  R. 
Ross,  the  'Vermont  Republican,  and  after  3 
months'  delay.  Chairman  Swldler  finally 
came  around  to  their  figure. 

But  In  case  after  case  involving  electric 
power  companies  the  decisions  have  been 
4  to  1  with  Commissioner  Morgan  dissenting. 

That's  why  Morgan  has  written  his  letter 
to  the  President  declining  to  accept  reap- 
pointment for  another  term. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  story  states  that 
the  Commissioner  consulted  with  West- 
em  Senators.  I  am  satisfied  that  is  true. 
I  do  not  know  what  took  place  in  the 
consultation  with  other  Senators,  but  in 
his  consultation  with  me  I  gave  no  ad- 
vice, pro  or  con.  as  to  what  course  of 
action  he  should  follow,  because  he 
asked  for  no  advice.  He  is  a  man  of  such 
great  ability  that  it  would  have  been 
gratuitous  for  me  to  offer  advice  not 
asked  for.  But,  after  reading  Drew 
Pearson's  account  about  this  matter  in 
the  paper  this  morning.  I  would  have  to 
say  it  is  an  accurate  account. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  also  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  keenly  disappointed  in  the 
trends  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  have  developed  under  Chairman 
Swidler.  for  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
conception  to  the  degree  there  ought  to 
be  that  the  rivers  of  America  do  not  be- 
long to  the  private  utilities;  they  belong 
to  the  American  people. 

The  great  multiple  damsites  should  be 
used  to  locate  on  them  great  multiple- 
purpose  dams  belonging  to  the  people. 
I  would  have  Mr.  Swidler  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, also  understand,  that  great  trans- 
mission lines  taking  the  power  away 
from  these  people's  dams  should  belong 
to  the  people  and  should  not  be  sold 
out — and  I  care  not  what  the  legerde- 
main may  be  in  the  rationalization — to 
the  private  utilities  of  the  country.     It 
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does  not  mean  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  under  any  set  of  facts,  does 
not  recognize  the  contracts  with  private 
utilities  might  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
both  the  people  and  the  utilities.  How- 
ever, I  repeat  what  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  so  many  times  in  the  last  18  years 
that  when  it  comes  to  low-head  dam- 
sites,  I  am  for  the  dams  as  such  sites 
being  built  by  the  private  utilities;  but 
that  when  it  comes  to  multipurpose 
damsites,  as  my  late  colleague.  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger.  so  descriptively  put 
it,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  taxpayers  buy- 
ing the  cow  and  letting  the  private  util- 
ities milk  her. 

As  I  have  followed  the  trends  within 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  its 
present  Chairman,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  this  great  citizen  of  my  State,  who 
made  a  brilliant  record  as  our  Public 
Utilities  Commissioner,  is  announcing 
that  he  is  not  going  to  accept  reappoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

I  hope  that  this  will  not  lead  to  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  controversy  within 
this  administration  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  power  resources 
of  this  country,  but  it  is  only  fair  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  point  out 
here  and  now  that  if  it  does  and  the  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  people's  interest  and  the  peo- 
ple's property,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  with  the  people  and  not 
with  the  administration. 

Undoubtedly,  frcHn  time  to  time,  in  the 
future  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to 
spell^ut  in  greater  detail  all  of  the  im- 
plication^ of  the  remarks  just  made,  and 
all  concerned  will  find  me  ready  to  do  it, 
if  It  becomes  necessary. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  if  I  may 
do  so  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  impinging  upon  the  unani- 
mous consent  which  has  permitted  me 
to  proceed  as  I  have  proceeded  up  to  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
courtesy. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Stockpile  and 
Naval  Petroleiun  Reserves  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  permitted 
to  meet  next  week  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS   UNTIL    10    O'CLOCK  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  transact  busi- 
ness this  evening— and  I  pause  a  mo- 
ment— no  one  has  so  indicated — in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  5 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.>,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  until  Monday,  January  28.  1963. 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


January  25 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate   January  25    (legislative  day   of 
January  15), 1963: 

In  the  Regular  Abmy 
The    following-named    officers   for    promo- 
tion   in    the    Regular    Army   of    the    United 
States,    under    the    provisionB    of    title     10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  8284  and  3299: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Aaron.  Harold  R..  026207. 
Abernathy.  William  C,  037308. 
Adams.  Harold  D..  037281. 
Adle.  John  R.,  047634. 
Agers.  Robert  D.,  040905. 
Albright.  Charles  R..  036502. 
Aleveras.  James  A..  025835. 
Alexander,  George  L.,  O2602I|. 
Alfano,  Charles  F..  025640. 
Ancker,  Jack  P.,  037217. 
Anders,  Charles  T..  036679. 
Anderson.  Edward  G..  Jr..  036391. 
Anderson,  Gordon  V..  047345. 
Anderson.  John  V..  036984. 
Anderson.  Jonathan  W..  Jr..  025820. 
Anderson.  Ralph  W..  036305. 
AntonloU,  Virginlo  L..  025663. 
Aqulllna.  Rajrmond  F..  036782. 
Archer.  Theodore  W..  048383. 
Ardery.  Edward  R..  025503. 
Armentrout.  George  C.  047412. 
Arms.  Thomas  S..  Jr..  024996. 
Armstrong.  John  W..  025686. 
Arnold.  William  E.,  Jr..  036388. 
Arthur.  Robert  E..  040968. 
Askey,  Robert  F.,  047707. 
Atkinson,  Qulutus  C,  026317. 
Austin,  George  A.,  Jr..  O25420. 
Baatz.  David  C.  041048. 
Baden.  Robert  E..  025671. 
Baen.  Spencer  R..  027005. 
Baldwin.  Clarke  T.,  Jr..  026037. 
Baltes,  Paul  A.,  039285. 
Bammer,  Wyndham  H..  O36903. 
Barber,  Henry  A.,  3d.  025568. 
Barber.  Robert  K..  036728. 
Barkovlch.  Anthony,  054530. 
Earner,  John  H..  036700. 
Barnett.  William  W..  Jr.,  046540. 
Barnhart,  Frank  H..  Jr..  0365I6. 
Barrett,  Laurence  O.,  036652. 
Barrios,  Willie  W.  J..  036748. 
Bass.  Roy  H.,  Jr..  039311. 
Bates.  James  M..  036565. 
Batson,  Richard  T..  025434. 
Baughman.  Claude  G..  037173. 
Beem.  Samuel  M..  054685 
Belghtler,  Robert  S..  Jr  ,  025642. 
Bell,  Benjamin  C.  048708. 
Bell,  John  C,  025937. 
Bellino,  Joe  O.,  Jr.,  041047. 
Bennett,  Edward  E.,  025463. 
Benson,  Charles  E.,  026263. 
Benson.  Joseph  W..  025601. 
Berenzweig.  Marvin  J..  0258H , 
Berger,  Casper,  041052. 
Berte,  Samuel  C.  048711. 
Betts.  George,  026204. 
Betts,  James  A.,  025891. 


Bibby.  William  L..  026276. 

Bleleckl.  Edward  J.,  025465. 

Black.  Garland  C.  Jr.,  028106. 

Black,  Joseph  E.,  039268. 

Blackburn.  William  W..  034244. 

Blackwell.  John  L..  036378. 

Blake.  Robert  T..  025837. 

Blakely.  Larry  A..  036426 

Blanchett.  Leo  M  .  Jr..  025585 

Blatt.  Raymond  C  ,  026186. 

Bliss.  Arthur  McC  .  036852. 

Bloecker.  Victor.  Jr  .  041058. 

Blount.  LeVerne  E.,  025939. 

Blum.  Charles  K  .  036898 

BKime.  Robert  P..  O37024. 

Boatner.  Mark  M..  3d.  026248. 

B(3ckoven.  Frederic  T..  037354. 

Bogan.  Lucian  D  .  Jr..  025810. 

Boiler.  Quellen  D..  026050 

Boiling.  Alexander  R  .  Jr..  026066 

Bond,  John  B..  026077. 

Botts,  Luther  B..  036752. 

Bowden.  Henry  C.  Jr..  047536. 

Boyd.  William  H..  037205. 

Boyea.  Gerald  E  .  037258. 

Boyer.  Richard  J..  037202. 

Boyle.  Harry  P..  039258. 

Boyle.  Joseph  P..  026347. 

Brabson.  William  H..  Jr..  026069. 

Brady.  John  S..  026064. 

Brandt.  Roland  A..  025901. 

Branson.  Roy  E..  037149. 

Breitenbach.  Prank  P..  026365. 

Bressler.  Howard  E..  040967. 

Brier.  John  K..  026185. 

Bright,  Charles  W.,  037159. 

Brill.  Heber  C,  026162. 

Brinson.  Arthur,  047740. 
Briscoe,  William  T.,  054688. 
Britt,  Robert  C.  054425. 
Brookreson.  Wade  Y.,  035588. 
Brooks.  Waldo  W..  Jr..  054679. 
Brown.  Luther  E  ,  027054. 
Brown.  Stephen  O..  026105. 
Bruce.  Oliver  H..  046926. 
Bryant,  Robert  E..  054484. 
Buchanan.  Earl  W.,  036352. 
Buchanan.  Russell  B..  Jr..  037291. 
Buell.  Kenneth  E..  025772. 
Buelow.  Wallace  R..  036319. 
Bugg.  George  G..  026175. 
Burdett.  Allen  M..  Jr..  026048. 
Burlin,  Robert  B..  025484. 
Burr.  Charles  H..  Jr..  025758. 
Burr.  Edward.  2d.  026009. 
Burrows.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  025918. 
Burt,  William  A..  036940. 
Buth.  William  H..  054312. 
Butler.  James  W..  054157. 
Butler,  John  L..  040980. 
Butterfleld.  John  L..  026194. 
Buzalski.  Ernest  A..  025906. 
Byrne,  Robert  G..  036854. 
Byrnes.  Laurence  G..  054163. 
Bzdek.  Beverly  M.,  039269. 
Cabassa,  Jaime  L..  048569. 
Cain.  James  W..  O26208. 
Calnan.  William  M..  026120. 
Calvert.  Ross  H..  Jr..  047933. 
Camp,  Eugene  C,  037072. 
Campbell.  George  T..  Jr..  026084. 
Canning.  Austin  J..  Jr..  026277. 
Cantlay.  George  G..  Jr.,  025979. 
Caple.  Dayton  P..  049054. 
Carey.  Robert  E..  047519. 
Carroll.  Benjamin  L..  037321. 
Carter.  Hamlet  R..  Jr..  026134. 
Carter.  William  C.  054761. 
Carter.  William  C  .  037290. 
Cawthra.  James  H..  036981 . 
Challen.  Henry  G  .  040902 
Chance.  Francis  A..  Jr..  036784. 
Chapln.  Nell  McK..  055006. 
Chase.  David  M..  026212. 
Chase.  James  E  .  047642. 
Chaufty.  Joseph  V..  025969. 
Chessnoe.  Michael.  048968. 
Chmar,  Paul.  037640. 
Christy.  James  V.,  25909. 
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Churchwell.  Alvln  McL.,  041055. 

Clark.  Howard  L.,  040928. 

Clark.  Lyman  H..  037019. 

Clark.  William  K.,  041001. 

Cleary.  Edward  R.,  026304. 

Cline.  Charles  L..  036543. 

Coady.  Gerald  O..  054223. 

Cobb.  James  J  .  025629. 

Cobb.  John  H..  Jr..  026233. 

Cobey.  Earl  J..  054909. 

Cochran.  Collins  L..  040964. 

Cochran.  John  H..  Jr..  054787. 

Cochran.  John  H..  Jr..  026115. 

Coffman.  Howard  B  .  Jr  ,  025941. 

Cole.  Caleb  A  .026171. 

Cole.  Charles  B  .  Jr..  039304. 

Collins.  John  W.  3d..  026079. 

Conard.  David  B  .  025885. 

Conarty.  Roger  L..  026067. 

Conmy.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  025645. 

Connolly.  George  I.,  Jr.,  036666. 

Conway.  Lewis  W.,  037021. 

Cook.  Robert  M  .  025690. 

Cool.  William  C.  054108. 

Cosgrove.  Gerard  V.,  025683. 

Cover.  William  W.,  026287. 

Cox.  Charles  T.,  036699. 

Creighton.  James  R.,  036498. 

Croonquist.  Arvid  P..  Jr  .  025639. 

Crowe.  Robert  E..  047805. 

Cullinane.  Daniel  B.,  Jr..  026145. 

Cumbie.  Walter  P..  054718. 

Cunningham.  Hubert  S..  039303. 

Cunningham.  Robert  K..  037120. 

Curry.  James  A..  Jr.,  054865. 

Curtln.  Paul  J..  026361 

Curtis.  Elbert  R  ,  036547. 

Curtis.  Wesley  J..  025792. 

Dabinett.  John  T..  047114. 
Dadisman.  Chester  E..  036497 

Daley,  Edward  J..  036418. 
Dalrymple.  Robert  C,  039100. 
Danforth,  Robert  D.,  026081. 
Darden.  James  R..  026142. 
Davenport.  Robert  J..  026089. 
Davidson.  Shirley.  037122. 
Davis.  Eldon  R..  036771. 
Davis.  Paul  A  .  Jr..  036887. 
Davis.  Paul  W..  036375. 
DeBrocke.  William  P.,  025986. 
DeCamp,  John  T.,  Jr..  026040. 
Deadwyler.  William  H..  Jr.,  036298. 
Deaver.  John  Q..  064765. 
Dehner.  Vernon  E.,  037147. 
Dennlson.  Robert  C.  Jr..  049010. 
Des  Jarlais,  Robert  W.,  047377. 
Dettmar,  Henry  Q.,  037117. 
Dickenson,  Robert  L.,  053199. 
Dickinson.  Charles  W..  026033. 
Dickson.  Jean  H..  O36606. 
Dirkes.  Francis  J.,  025887. 
Doerfler.  Eugene  A..  037211. 
Dollard.  Edmund  J.,  047369. 
Donahue.  Franklyn  W..  041071. 
Donahue.  Patrick  H..  034885. 
Donaldson.  Thomas  Q  .  4th.  025480. 
Donnelly.  Ross  I..  036533. 
Doran.  Edward  A..  025782. 
Dornacker.  Charles  H.,  036370. 
Doyle.  Pierce  A  .  Jr..  024891. 
Dozler.  William  T  .  048008. 
Dryer.  Charles  W..  086087. 
Dudley.  Robert  L..  033746. 
DufTy.  Jack  W..  037349. 
Duke,  Robert  C,  036697. 
Duke.  Thomas  A..  Jr.,  037062. 
Dunn.  James  E..  036137. 
Dunstan.  Henry  V.,  040953. 
Dunwoody.  Harold  H.,  026197. 
Durbon.  Roy  C,  037219. 
Duvall,  Clifford  P..  039270. 
Dwan.  Robert  D.,  026052. 
Dworak.  John  L.,  025757. 
Dyslnger,  William  C.  054976. 
Eager.  George,  Jr.,  036766. 
Earnest,  Clyde  T..  025923. 
Eddy.  George  G..  Jr..  054991. 
Edrlngton.  Bethell.  Jr.,  026329. 
Eisler.  Walter  J  .  Jr.,  036919. 


Sniingsworth.  James  B.,  047793. 
Elliott.  Howard  D.,  025445. 
Elliott,  liiayo  J.,  026179. 
Erdman,  George  W.,  037350. 

Ernst.  Russell  W.,  037256. 
E^-ans.  Bklward  J..  037374. 
Ewald.  William.  036849. 
Falck.  William  D..  025893. 
Farley.  Clare  P.,  025915. 
Farnsworth.  Prank  A  ,  037216. 
Faust.  Edmond  L..  Jr..  025450. 
Field.  Kenneth  S..  036932. 
Files.  Vernon.  037086. 
Finlayson.  Harold  C.  041028 
Fnnney,  Perry  S..  Jr..  048263. 
Fischgrund.  Harold  S..  037183. 
Flshback.  Jesse  LeR..  025858. 
Fiss,  Romert  E..  026511. 
Flanagan.  John  J..  047734 
Flatley.  Thomas  W..  025638. 
Flint.  Robert  P..  040921. 
Fox.  Ogden  R..  047943. 
Fraleigh.  Charles  S..  Jr..  036862. 
Francisco.  Louis  S..  026280. 
Frank.  Fred  J..  054078. 
Fraser.  Bruce  H..  037276. 
Frauenheim.  Walter  G..  Jr..  048978. 
Frazler.  Frank  W..  037085. 
Fredericks.  Edgar  J..  026302. 
Freer.  Arthur  L..  025451. 
French.  Jack  S.  048380. 
Fritz.  William  H..  025620 
Fromme.  Robert  J..  039246. 
Fry.  Ernest  M  .  048666. 
Fuller.  Ellis  L..  037366. 
Fuller.  Hiram  G  .  025936 
Fulmer.  John  M..  047846 
Gardner.  Ralph  V..  039236. 
Garten.  Meivin.  048990. 
Gean.  Kirby  A..  025588. 
Geaney.  Edward  J..  Jr..  026328. 
Geelan.  William  R..  040963. 
Gehring,  Frederick  R..  036462. 
Gibson.  James  McK..  048730. 
Giffin.  Stewart  S..  Jr..  026342. 
Gilbert.  Harold  N  .  Jr..  037307. 
Gilbert.  Stanley  K.,047926. 
Giles.  Warren  A..  037874. 
Gingrich.  Harold  W..  026076 
Glasgow.  William  M..  Jr..  025905. 
Glendening.  James  K..  026176. 
Gllck.  John  R  .  048877. 
Glickson.  Solomon  P.,  054079. 
Gllsson.  Roy.  Jr..  037078. 
Glotzbach.  Edgar  N..  O2701 1. 
Goggans.  Robert.  049051. 
Gohmert.  Roland  L..  Jr..  035402. 
Goldenthal.  Mltchel,  025482. 
Goodlett.  John  G.,  Jr..  054600 
Goodman.  Glenn  W..  054171. 
Goodman.  Jess  L  .  047795 
Goodwin.  James  W..  Jr..  053694. 
Gorman.  Vincent  J..  041019. 
Gordy.  Stephen  E.,  026125. 
Gossett.  Henry  M.,  036941. 
Grace.  Arthur  B..  Jr..  025498. 
Grady.  Ronan  C.  Jr..  025985. 
Gray.  Thomaa  E..  047851 . 
Green.  George  E  .  040983. 
Greene.  James  P..  Jr..  025900. 
Greenlief.  Dale  R..  036476. 
Greenwalt.  William  J..  025998. 
Grice.  Thorpe  C.  026326 
Griess.  Thomas  E  .  025533. 
GrifBn.  Bobble  A..  025908. 
Grimm.  Henry  P..  Jr..  025519. 
Groom.  Kenneth  G..  054786. 
Grunzweig.  Nicholas  J..  047845. 
Hahn.  William  R..  025566. 
Hakala.  Robert  W..  048852. 
Haley.  Norman  R..  036911. 
Hall.  Alphus  W..  054490. 
Hall.  Chester  A  .  Jr  .  048018. 
Hall.  Claude  H..  047794. 
Hall.  Frederick  W..  047574. 
Hallock.  Richard  R..  037367. 
Hamblen.  Archelaus  L.,  Jr.,  026187. 
Hand.  Robert.  036415. 
Handley.  George  E..  Jr  .  037294. 


Hanifen.  Thomas  J.,  040926. 
Harding,  Leslie  B..  025612. 
Hardy.  Leslie  B..  026003. 
Harrlgan.  WlUiam  P.,  036438. 
Harris.  Elva.  036714. 
Harth.  John  F..  036997. 
H;ish.  William  A..  036625. 
Hastle.  William  L..  054089. 
Hatch.  Robert  P  .  054234. 
Hawkins.  Walace  E.,  040969. 
Hawthorne.  Prank.  054194. 
Hayes.  Leo  V  .  02621S. 
Head.  Harold  S  .  026272. 
Hecker.  Warren  R..  026292. 
Helms.  Kenneth  R.,  037023. 
Helsley.  Llewellyn  S..  036900. 
Heltzel.  Charles  L.,  025746. 
Henderson.  Chester  T..  039274. 
Henderson,  Tony  S..  0392T9. 
Henry.  Gregg.  025674. 
Hensel,  William  E..  025531. 
Herold,  John  W..  036548. 
Herres.  Fred  W..  Jr.,  025996. 
Hershey.  Charles  G..  Jr..  037364. 
Hlatt.  Charles  R..  037099. 
Higgins.  James  L.,  036306. 
Higgins.  Joseph  P..  048665. 
Hill.  Ralph  J..  026127. 
Hochella.  Michael  P..  036480. 
Hoffman,  Ralph  W..  036786. 
Hofmann.  Ralph  M.,  025495. 
Holder.  Leonard  D  .  037267. 
Holland.  William  E.,  Jr.,  048873. 
Holman,  Jefferson  T.,  036987. 
Holmes.  Robert  M..  026110. 
Holt.  John  B..  Jr..  048996. 
Hood.  Burton  P..  Jr.,  025729. 
Hoplin.  Herman  P..  036975. 
Howell.  Samuel  W..  Jr..  024989. 
Huck.  Terence  W..  036513. 
Huddleston.  James  MacL.,  025554. 
Hughes.  Algin  J..  026630. 
Hughes.  Clyde  E..  048881. 
Humphrey,  Charles  VonB.,  040945. 
Hunnlcutt.  John  O..  Jr.,  036380. 
Hunt.  Herman  T.,  Jr.,  O2605S. 
Hunter,  William  L.,  049016. 
Hutchln.  Walter  J.,  025916. 
Hyde.  John  P..  036905. 
Hyle.  Archie  R..  037271. 
Ingle.  Paul  T.,  037329. 
Ingwersen.  Glenn  P..  025993. 
Inman.  Lloyd  J.,  036274. 
IppoUto.  Charles  J..  037208. 
Ireland.  Thornton  K..  037325. 
Isaacs.  Alvln  C,  048816. 
Ivan.  Gabriel  A..  025865. 
Jackson.  Joseph  J..  039265. 
Jackson.  Kenneth  E..  036349. 
Jalbert.  Donald  J..  026309. 
James.  Lee  B..  025619. 
Jeffries.  John  H..  036427. 
Jemmott.  Arthur  H.,  037043. 
Johnson,  Earle  A..  Jr..  026211. 
Johnston.  William  R.,  047363. 
Jones.  Alan  W..  Jr..  025868. 
Jones.  Charles  M..  Jr.,  025890. 
Jones.  Dearl  P..  048423. 
Jones.  Harry  L..  Jr.,  048397. 
Jones.  Ralph  K..  026123. 
Jones.  Russell  G.,  037213. 
Jones.  William  M..  037209. 
Kadel.  Edgar  R..  Jr..  035801. 
Kajenckl.  Francis  C.  025582. 
Kapp.  Ronald  A.,  037070. 
Karnes.  Howard  L.,  036515. 
Karrlck.  Samuel  N..  Jr..  025446. 
Kasserman.  Harold  W.,  048070. 
Katz.  Sidney.  026327. 
Kauffman.  Eldeen  H..  039257. 
Kaufmann.  Paul  R.,  036377. 
Keating,  William  J.,  036503. 
Keene.  Leonard  L..  036529. 
Kellogg.  Dlmltrl  A..  025433. 
Kelly,  John  J.,  Jr.,  025869. 
Kelly.  Randall,  047876. 
Kemp.  Herbert  E.,  025742. 
Kendall.  Maurice  Wf,  027003. 
Kengle.  Lansford  F..  Jr.,  025975. 
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Kennedy,  Arthur  H.,  039300. 
Kennedy,  Richard  T.,  048390. 
Kennedy,  Stanley  T..  Jr.,  037179. 
Kennedy,  William  M..  036640. 
Keown,  James  L.,  036528. 
Kerr,  Gerald  L..  Jr.,  041033. 
Kldd,  William  T.,  048216. 
Kidder,  James  D.,  036227. 
Klnnes,  Ralph,  036800. 
Kirchner,  Alfred  W.,  036559. 
Klssam,  Richard  V.,  Jr.,  036339. 
Klttrell,  William  S.,  049082. 
Klekas,  Louis  J.,  054888. 
Kile,  Harry  K.,  047792. 
Koch,  Bruce  C,  025947. 
Koenig,  William  A.,  Jr.,  040906. 
Kcdb,  James  T.,  047708. 
Kolesar,  Armand  M.,  036783. 
Kranc,  Robert  T.,  036667. 
Kreml,  Edward  A.,  026283. 
Krieger.  Mervln,  049000. 
Kruger,  Richard  O.,  036575. 
Kuffner,  John  E.,  025602. 
La  Chaussee,  Charles  £..  037164. 
La  Patka,  Thomas  M.,  036646. 
Lacouture,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  026240. 
Ladner,  Gerard  J.,  037143. 
Lanen,  William  J.,  036907. 
Langland,  Lawrence  Q.,  039238. 
Langley,  Warren  O.,  055029. 
Langstaff,  James  D.,  026314. 
Langston,  Alex  T.,  Jr.,  055069. 
Larned,  Royce  P.,  055108. 
Laughlln,  Virgil  V.,  041059. 
LeFebvre,  Henry  E.,  036358. 
Leach,  James  H.,  048718. 
Leach,  Ross  E.,  054970. 
Lee,  Oscar  W.,  Jr.,  036670. 
Lewis,  Herbert  S.,  025734. 
Lewis,  Norman  P.,  048701. 
lolght,  Morgan  C,  036773. 
Lindsey,  Morris  L..  040935. 
Llngan,  William  J.,  048851. 
Linton,  William  C,  Jr..  026140. 
Lochrle,  Wllmer  R..  036936. 
Lorck,  Horace  C,  036359. 
Lothrop,  James  N.,  Jr.,  026057. 
Loughran,  Joseph  P.,  037167. 
Lovell.  Herbert  R..  039253. 
Lowe.  Horace  A.,  Jr..  036857. 
Lowe,  Orvllle  T.,  036111. 
Lucas,  John  P.,  Jr.,  026159. 
Lueck,  William  J.,  Jr.,  036716. 
Lundberg,  George  B.,  025679. 
Lundelius,  Maurice  W.,  054864. 
Lutz,  Edwin  M.,  036755. 
Lutz,  George  A..  037296. 
Lutz,  Wmiam  D..  026018. 
Magathan,  Wallace  C.  Jr..  025861. 
Magulre.  Robert  P..  037528. 
Mahan,  James  J.,  048988. 
Mallory.  Barton  J.,  025764. 
Malone.  William  P.,  026044. 
Marks.  Sidney  M..  036977. 
Marrero.  John.  054297. 
Martak,  Clyde  J.,  054719. 
Martin,  L.  D.  Klrkwood,  037177. 
Martin,  Lawrence  E.,  047622. 
Masenga.  Robert  C,  054101. 
Mathe.  Robert  E..  025878. 
Mattox,  Robert  H..  Jr..  026316. 
May,  Marlon  H.,  025576. 
McArtor,  William  S.,  047849. 
McBane.  Robert  B..  048890. 
McBrlde.  Robert  B.,  3d.  037277. 
McCabe.  Edward  P.,  025926. 
McCabe.  John  T..  037126. 
McCanna.  Robert  L..  026047. 
McCauley,  Robert  H..  036756. 
McClaln.  Ralph  E.,  036661. 
McCoy.  Richard  L..  036950. 
McCoy.  Robert  G.,  041003. 
McCrory.  Raymond  J.,  Jr..  037148. 
McDermott.  William  J.,  Jr.,  048180. 
McDowell.  Charles  T..  037309. 
McDowell.  Robert  B..  025980. 
McElwee,  Prank  D..  025409. 
McGee.  Dale  P.,  Jr..  026253. 
McGlnnis.  Morris  D.,  037232. 
McGowan,  John  D.,  025759. 
McGulgan,  William  J.,  036993. 
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McOiirk.  Donald  J..  O48078. 
McKenzie.  WUliam  H.,  3d,  OS5939. 
McLaughlin,  Charles  M.,  Jr..  037128. 
McLendon,  George  P.,  037133. 
McLeod,  Charles  A.,  027047. 
McLeod,  William  E..  036374. 
McMahan,  Jack  E.,  037300. 
McManus,  Vincent  J..  036334. 
McMillan.  William  C.  054971. 
McNary,  Quentln  L..  037212. 
Merrick.  Thomas  L.,  037132. 
Metts,  Albert  C.  Jr..  026091. 
Myer.  Richard  H..  025872. 
Mlchaelson.  Pranklyn  J.,  048532. 
Mllburn.  Earl  B..  048727. 
Mlley,  William  M..  Jr.,  037077. 
Miller.  James  C.  Jr.,  025961. 
Miller,  Robert  E.,  054264. 
Miller.  Robert  E,.  037356. 
Millhouse,  Felix  G..  036609. 
MiUigan.  Jack  A.,  054586. 
MlUlken,  William  S..  041017. 
Milmore,  Charles  W..  02604^. 
Milton.  Ronald  A.,  054957.    | 
Mlnckler.  Rex  D..  025581.      ' 
Mitchell.  Arthur  P.,  036489. 
Mitchell,  John  R.,  025665. 
Mitchell.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  048753. 
Mltro,  Michael  P.,  054862.     i 
Moe,  George  R..  026022.         I 
Moneyhun,  Joseph  A..  0480^5. 
Moore.  Clayton  H.,  Jr.,  048625. 
Moore,  Robert  D.,  036329.     I 
Moore,  Roy.  Jr.,  037063.         ! 
Morgan,  Henry  G..  Jr..  026305. 
Morris.  John  W.,  025992. 
Moses.  James  R.,  041035. 
Moses.  John  G.,  Jr..  025528. 
Moses.  John  W..  026170. 
Mozlngo.  Roule  C,  026274. 
Mulligan,  Tracy  E.,  Jr.,  054309. 
Murphy,  John  T..  036776. 
Murray.  Charles  P..  Jr.,  041057. 
Murray.  Edward  H.,  025730. 
Murray,  Paul  Jr..  036982. 
Myers.  Frederick  W.,  Jr..  054959. 
Nash,  James  H..  026153. 
Neafus.  Holady  C.  Jr..  054544. 
Neale.  William  D..  025755. 
Nealson,  William  R..  034407. 
Neill.  Harold  A..  026271. 
Nelson,  Oliver  W..  037084. 
Nethery.  Donald  M..  054988. 
Nett.  Robert  B..  041070. 
Newberry,  Robert  H..  039233. 
Newbold,  William  M.,  037538. 
Newman,  George  E.,  026015. 
Nixon.  Victor  M.,  047617. 
Nobles,  Lloyd  E.,  036865. 
Nolte,  Marvin  C.  O.,  036763. 
Norris.  John  J..  025713. 
O'Connor.  Joseph  P.,  036411. 
O'Connor,  William  S.,  054316. 
O'Donnell,  James  J.,  047982. 
O'Halloran,  John  T..  055106. 
Oppenhlmer.  John  S.,  036490. 
Orphan,  Richard  C,  026039. 
O'SulUvan,  Michael  N.,  037162. 
Ott,  Edward  S..  Jr.,  025860. 
Page,  Cecil  W,  Jr..  025723. 
Pardue.  Wallace  D,  036413. 
Parfitt.  Harold  R.,  025914. 
Parham.  Douglas  F..  026226. 
Parker.  Nicholson.  026193. 
Pasta,  Melvin  J..  036713. 
Patterson.  James  A..  036549. 
Paul,  Richard  I,  036814         ■ 
Pavlck,  Pete  D,  025699.         I 
Payne.  Otho  C,  054764. 
Peak.  William  O.,  3d,  026025. 
Peeples,  Russell  C.  Jr.,  036558. 
Pehrson,  Norman  E.,  025912. 
Peixotto.  James  M.,  047628. 
Penuel.  Victor  B.,  Jr.,  048016. 
Perkins.  Del  S..  026016. 
Perry,  Benjamin  E.,  Jr.,  037328 
Peters,  Emanuel  P.,  041006. 
Peterson,  Peter  R.  Jr.,  047806. 
Petrle,  Glen  E.,  036827. 
Peyer,  Gustave  A  .  Jr.,  037207. 
Pezdirtz.  Joseph  W.,  036779. 


PhUlips,  Henry  G..  036383. 
Phillips.  James  W.,  026236. 
PhUllps,  Steve  P.,  Jr.,  036624. 
Pigg.  Milton  K..  026004. 
Pinnell,  Samuel  W.,  025880. 
Plett.  Robert  E.,  025924. 
Plunkett,  Hubbard  T.,  Jr..  036991. 
Powell.  Donald  F.,  025762. 
Prince.  Altus  E..  025714. 
Prltchett.  Harry  H.,  Jr..  025705. 
Proctor.  Fred  B..  025990. 
Pruett.  George  J.,  037054. 
Pruett,  Uoyd  O..  039309. 
Prugh,  George  S.,  Jr..  054092. 
Raaen.  John  C.  Jr.,  025486. 
Racier,  Robert  J.,  025676. 
Rasper.  Arthur  H.,  Jr.,  026121. 
Ray.  Roger.  026035. 
Ray.  William  J.,  026139. 
Reberry,  Gerald  V..  037359. 
Reed,  Charles  S..  Jr..  025944. 
Reeder,  Harry  L.  Jr..  026214. 
Rhea.  Frank  W..  025876. 
Rhoads.  Edwin  M..  025956. 
Ricclo,  Joseph  A.,  025737. 
Richardson,  Donald  H.,  037160. 
Richardson,  Howard  B.,  036934. 
Riffe,  James  L.,  054861. 
Roach,  Harold  K.,  025626. 
Robinson,  Reaford  L..  036774. 
Rockwood,  Charles  A..  037293. 
Rogers,  Bernard  W.,  025867. 
Rogers,  Warren,  025913. 
Romanek,  Henry.  025911. 
Romstedt.  Gerhart  O.,  055056. 
Roop,  William  B..  054199. 
Roos,  William  P.,  025982. 
Roquemore,  Frank  U..  Jr..  036712. 
Ross.  James  T..  Jr.,  036931. 
Rothbard,  Leonard.  054051. 
Rowan,  John  V.,  Jr.,  047374. 
Rudziak,  Nicholas  D..  047988. 
Rumpf,  Edward  J.,  026180. 
Runte,  Walter  G.,  036525. 
Rush.  Roger  S.,  047718. 
Ruyffelaere.  Raymond  P.,  025814. 
Sadler  Robert  E.,  086522. 
Salter,  Max  D..  037037. 
Sanders,  Roy  A..  025612. 
Sandlln.  William  B..  Jr.,  036406 
Sawyer.  Kenneth  T.,  025957. 
Schatz,  John  P..  026224. 
Schnebli,  George  A..  036639. 
Schnelker.  Gerald  C.  036785. 
Schott.  John  L.,  Jr..  040901. 
Schraeder.  Gordon  A..  025896. 
Schroeder.  Henry  J..  Jr..  026028. 
Schwalje.  John  M.,  036430. 
Scott,  James  M.,  037201. 
Seaman,  Harold  D..  036616. 
Sebesta,  Arthur  J.,  025644. 
Seifert,  Albert  E..  024993. 
Sells,  Clarence  K..  053600. 
Sembach,  Leon.  026007. 
Sestlto,  Joseph  B.,  045893. 
Sexton,  William  E.,  048110. 
Shadle,  William  J..  Jr..  037262. 
Shanahan.  James  G..  036322. 
Sharp.  Hunter  L.,  036523. 
Sharp.  Sam  H.,  054968. 
Shaw.  Charles  R.,  047789. 
Shaw,  Franklin  P..  Jr..  025492. 
Shenk.  Frank  L..  037193. 
Shields,  Harry  H..  Jr.,  054994. 
Shipstead,  Alton  M..  026345. 
Shirley.  Joseph  A..  025065. 
Shoemaker.  John  O..  054351. 
Short,  David  S..  036603. 
Short,  James  H.,  026242. 
Shortall,  John  L..  Jr..  025544. 
Shultz.  John  J.,  Jr.,  025550 
Sickler,  Robert  L.,  037231. 
Sieber.  Harry  P.,  Jr..  054161. 
Smith.  Chester  M.,  040993. 
Smith.  Dale  L.,  054616. 
Smith.  Daugherty  M.,  025717. 
Smith.  EUsworth  W..  048540. 
Smith,  Prank  B..  025888. 
Smith,  James  P..  037046. 
Smith.  Vincent  P.,  036499. 
Soler.  Eduardo  M  ,  026020. 


1963 

Sonstelle.  Robert  D..  026141. 
Spahr.  William  J..  026177. 
Spalding.  BaaU  D.,  Jr.,  028S4I. 
Spann,  Frederick  C,  026561. 
Spiece,  Donald  C.  025989. 
Splker.  Robert  C.  035972. 
Sprlgg.  William  H..  036318. 
St.  John,  Adrian,  2d,  O^SSSS. 
Stabler.  Joseph  P..  026647. 
Stanford.  Leslie  E..  054587. 
Steinbach,  Alois  L.,  048109. 
Stevens,  Milton  E..  025471. 
Stevens.  Wllmer  B.,  037079. 
Stiles,  Robert  B..  027000. 
Stockton.  John  B..  026152. 
Stoeckert.  George  I..  036757. 
Stroede,  Roger  A..  049045. 
Strong,  LeRoy.  048417. 
Sullivan,  Alden  P.,  041069. 
Summerall.  Robert  E.,  039314. 
Sumner,  Robert  S.,  036867. 
Surkamp.  Arthur  T..  025935. 
Surum,  Henry.  036478. 
Synnott,  Donald  A..  048542. 
Taber.  Eugene  D..  047959. 
Talbot,  Max  V.,  Jr.,  026322. 
Tallerday,  Jack.  036346. 
Tansey,  Hubert  E.,  026031 . 
Tauber,  Bernard  L.,  036715. 
Taylor,  Dale  W.,  036935. 
Taylor,  Noble  E.,  040924. 
Taylor,  Richard  I.,  036676. 
Taylor,  Warren  L..  026068. 
Teague,  Jack,  026354. 
Tenney,  Duane  P.,  026000. 
Therrell.  John  W.,  040899. 
Thomas.  Jesse  R.,  036320. 
Thompson.  Howard  M.,  047399. 
Thomsen.  Frank  L..  054615. 
Thomson,  Arington  C,  Jr.,  054323. 
TUlery,  George  G.,  039267. 
Tomllnson,  William  H.,  026333. 
Torgersen.  Maxwell  8.,  037083. 
Townsend.  Delbert  L..  041062. 
Townsend.  James  M..  036089. 
Townsend,  Robert  T..  048913. 
Tucker,  William  O.,  Jr..  048880. 
Tufts,  Henry  H..  054270. 
Turrou.  Edward  A..  048222. 
Umlauf ,  Louis  B..  Jr..  026338. 
VanAuken.  Wendell  G..  Jr..  026269. 
Vaughn.  Clarke  8.,  048868. 
Veach.  Fletcher  R..  Jr.,  026301. 
Venzke.  Edgar  L..  040979. 
Vlgen.  Oscar  C.  048256. 
Vincent.  Donato  N.,  036674. 
Vognlld.  Alden  E..  037080. 
Vogt.  Blaine  O..  054699. 
Volk.  Karl  W..  Jr..  054596. 
Vordermark.  Jonathan  8..  025917. 
Voso,  Edward  J..  054117. 
,    Wade,  Arthur  P.,  025666. 
Waid,  Lewis  C.  054314. 
Waldie,  James  R.,  036347. 
Walker.  Charles  8.,  048299. 
Walker,  Mansell  A..  054889. 
Walker.  William  J..  0365''1. 
Wallschleger.  William  L.,  048250. 
Warden,  Patrick  G.,  025628. 
Washcoe.  Wilfred  C,  036554. 
Waters.  Fred  B..  Jr..  025449. 
Watson.  Thomas  R..  025718. 
Watts,  James  H..  036348. 
Webb,  Travis  E..  036509. 
Wechsler,  Ben  L..  054628. 
Weems.  Miner  L..  040999. 
Welirle,  Howard  P..  025454. 
Weller,  Irwin  V..  036764. 
Wells,  Jack  D.,  048257. 
Wells.  Sidney  L..  036810. 
Welsh.  William  J..  Jr..  026339. 
Wesson.  Thomas  E.,  037280. 
Westbrook.  Robert  L..  037049. 
Westmoreland.  Raymond  M..  036607. 
Weyrlck,  Joseph  W..  026294. 
Wheeler,  John  P..  Jr.,  025824. 
White,  Arthur  B  ,  054886. 
White.  John  P..  025507. 
Whitfield.  Harold  N..  041032. 
Whltworth.  Mancil  R..  036563. 
Wlckert,  Howard  T.,  026312. 
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Wiggins,  Edward  G.,  036457. 
Wlkan,  Walter  W.,  036613. 
Wiley,  Harlon  R.,  037082. 
Wllhelm,  Leland  P.,  04873S. 
Wllhelmy,  John  P.,  Jr.,  037238. 
Wllke,  Robert  G..  047408. 
Wilkinson,  Reading.  Jr..  026267. 
Williams.  Albert  S..  Jr..  025374. 
Williams,  Harry  O..  037184. 
Williams.  James  E..  048104. 
Williams,  Louis  A.,  036161. 
Williams,  Paul  R..  036707. 
Wilson.  Charles  A..  Jr.,  025907. 
Wilson,  Gerald  R..  036338. 
Wilson.  John  M..  025556. 
Wilson,  Roy  R.,  025827. 
Wilson.  William  M  .  047616. 
Wlmert,  Paul  M  ,  Jr  ,  048914. 
Windsor,  Thomas  B..  025670. 
Wlnfield.  Richard  M..  Jr.,  026117. 
Wolf.  Karl  E  .  026202. 
Womer.  Richard  E  .  036623. 
Wood.  Franklin.  026104. 
Wood.  John  S.,  Jr..  025655. 
Wright.  David  B..  054276. 
Wright,  Elam  W.,  Jr..  037214. 
Wright,  Lucius  P..  Jr.,  025966. 
Wright,  Raymond  J..  036780. 
Yoder,  Quentln  E  .  048994. 
Young.  Crawford.  025984. 
Young,  Curtis  P.,  037305. 
Young.  James  R..  037365. 
Young,  Maurice  L  ,  036794. 
Young,  Ralph  E.,  026331. 
Younger.  Douglas  G..  03694S. 
Yount,  Harold  W..  054875. 
Zellefrow,  Albert  E.,  040982. 
Zuckerbrot.  Irving,  036901. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonela.  Chaplain 
Flser,  James  H.,  089057. 
Hunt,  Frederick  O  .  Jr..  076792. 
Hutchlns,  Gordon,  Jr.,  031291. 
O'Connor,  William  V.,  078631. 
Waldie.  Thomas  E  .  080354. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Bradley,  Sue  T.,  L188.  ^ 

Brecht.  Helen  P.,  L507. 
Grant.  Patricia  E..  L181. 
Gray.  Dorothy,  L159. 
Harris,  Kathleen  B..  L145. 
Hoislngton,  Elizabeth  P.,  L164. 
Janlkula.  Muriel  J..  L107. 
McCormack.  Betty  T.,  L149. 
McDonald.  Mary  G..  L102. 
Metzger.  Hope,  L174. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Medical  Corps 
Bach.  Sven  A..  031319. 
Bisaccla.  Leonard  J..  043238. 
Blunt.  James  W..  Jr.,  096738. 
Browning.  Louis  E..  056875. 
Hlghsmlth.  Roy  A..  070097. 
Levens.  Arthur  J..  031283. 
Llneberger,  Ernest  C.  031297. 
Palmer,  Eddy  D.,  043224. 
Peczenik,  Alois.  061181. 
Plllsbury,  Robert  D.,  052054. 
Rumer,  George  F..  043234. 
Severance.  Robert  L..  043235. 
VanHoorn,  Jacob  Z.,  088985. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Dental  Corps 

Emory.  Louis,  031274. 
Frost.  John  R..  056870. 
Monahan,  James  L..  074020. 
Shumaker.  Marsh  E.,  056878. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels,  Veterinary  Corps 

Chadwlck.  Ralph  D..  031280. 
Palling.   Prank   W..   031298. 
Glelser.  Chester  A..  031289. 
Klett,  Wilbert  M.,  052047. 
Vacura,  Gordon  W..  031309. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels,  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Adams,  Edward  S..  056230. 
Bates,  Elvis  E.,  037577. 
Blakeslee,  Theodore.  056970. 
Chltwood.  DouglrtS  C.  056248. 


Clark.  Jack  K.,  037524. 
Croeby,  Leonard  A.,  Jr..  049067. 
Devine,  Joseph  R..  037520. 
DuMond,  PaxU  A.,  037607. 
Evans,  Robert  D.,  037568. 
Pink,  James  L.,  037604. 
Oottry,  Samuel  M..  037544. 
Graham.  H&rrold  E.,  037531. 
Gwin,  Jack  W.,  037598. 
Hazelrlgs,  James  A.,  039345. 
Holloman,  Chester  C,  041159. 
Holt,  John  H..  037814. 
Hoover,  Thomas  H.,  037565. 
Hrdlicka,  Otto  O..  037612. 
Hughes,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  087591. 
Julian.  Russell  E..  037590. 
Kadrovach.  Dan  G..  037613. 
Keating.  Edward  J..  037611. 
Kerwln.  Bernard  P..  037567. 
Klstler,  Grover  C,  049958. 
Klodnlski,  Stanley  P.,  056046. 
Knoblock,  Edward  C,  041158. 
Kropp,  Arthur  J.,  037561. 
Lapiana.  Joseph  A..  0569S2. 
Leary,  John  J..  056235. 
Luehrs,  William  C,  037521. 
Ma  this,  John  E.,  056261. 
Munson.  Jack  W.,  039349. 
Normlngton.  Joseph  M..  041157. 
Peters.  George  M.,  037533. 
Piercy,  Clarence  H.,  Jr..  037603. 
Rajeckl.  Felix  G.,  037574. 
Reich.  Norman,  037516. 
Rlvas,  Ernest  G..  037543. 
Ryan.  Francis  J.,  056967. 
Schmahmann,  Lionel  H..  037583. 
SnelUng,  James  H.,  049927. 
Snider.  Albert  H..  037493. 
Specht.  Murval  P..  037558. 
Splka.  Howard  J..  037593. 
Stacey,  Richard  M..  041153. 
Stock.  William  E.,  Jr..  037595. 
Strobel,  Edward  M.,  037584. 
Thompson,  Elmer  L.,  037513. 
Valentine,  Robert  G.,  037586. 
Walsh.  Glen  M.,  041156. 
Waters.  John  F,,  2d,  037605. 
Wells.  Floyd  B.,  037575. 
Whltaker.  Harry  T..  037539. 
White,  William  F..  037597. 
Wlsser.  Nathan  R..  037522. 
Wood,  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  037596. 
Wrlgley.  John  H.,  041161. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Best.  Bonnie  J..  N489. 
Caylor.  Jennie  L..  N1290. 
Donovan,  Mary  E..  N301. 
Jamula,  Cecilia  P..  N485. 
Johnson,  Gladys  E.,  N2201. 
Kraftschenk.  Dorothy  E.,  N287. 
LaPlante,  Theresa  S..  N1917. 
McNeil,  Esther  J..  N2473. 
Morse.  Mary  P..  N860. 
Newell.  Nelly.  N885. 
Paulson,  Isabel  S.,  N1376. 
Rourke.  Rita  V.,  N677. 
Shadewaldt,  Ruth  P.,  N673. 
Travers.  Sadye  T.,  N2478. 
Wllllford.  Sarah  L..  N1310. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

Arduser.  Helen  M..  M10097. 
Binning.  Marcel.  MlOOll. 
Parker.  Doris  L..  R10018. 

The    following-named    officers 
tion    in    the    Regular    Army    of 
States,    under    the    provisions 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298 
To  be  Arst  lieutenants 

Abel.  Donald  B  .  Jr..  089655. 

Ackerman,  Rene  J.,  092105. 

Adams,  James  C.  092157. 

Adams.  Wilson  R..  089403. 

Agee.  John  M.,  090103. 

Allen,  Cullen  S..  089830. 

Ailing,  James  E..  089668. 

Archer.  C.  A..  089686. 

Ball.  James  W..  090099. 


for   promo - 

the    United 
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Banks,  Thvirston  E.,  069411. 

Benca,  John  P.,  096868. 

BenecUct,  Loula  J.,  089718. 

Bennett,  Hugh  C,  Jr..  089790. 

Bennett,  Larry  R.,  OB6174. 

Benson,  Charles  D.,  089742. 

Berthiaume.  Paul  D.,  003633. 

Billings,  Barry  B.,  089728. 

Bilyeu,  Ronald  E.,  089739. 

Bonner,  John  E.,  004848. 

Brennan.  Patrick  M.,  096732. 

Brent,  John  J.,  Jr.,  089421. 

Brown,  Willie  C,  080773. 

Burgln,  Charles  McR.,  09e74& 

Burley.  Edward  B.,  004278. 

Butler,  Billy  C,  080786. 

Caraway,  Lynn  I.,  001177. 

Carr,  Milton  B.,  089804. 

Cassada.  Thomas  W..  094416. 

Ciccarelli,  John  E.,  001188. 

Cooke,  Charles  B..  O0406S. 

Cooper,  Kenneth  D.,  006173. 

Crinan,  James  R.,  080866. 

Ciirry,  Emmltt  L.,  Oa0865. 

Curry,  Weldon  K.,  069086. 

Darby,  Robert  W.,  000458. 

Davis,  Wayne  O.,  080460. 

Dean.  Oeorge  A.,  080461. 

Dee,  David  D.,  080463. 

Demarest,  Loula  J.,  089890. 

Downing.  David  A.,  088051. 

Dubberly,  Larry  C,  080008. 

Dupree.  Gerald  D.,  080014. 

Emmert,  David  C,  060475. 

Erickson,  Richard  A.,  080031. 

Krlemeier,  Lester  A.,  089933. 

Fields,  Clinton  A.,  091230. 

Prerking,  Joe  A.,  069071. 

Gallup.  Walter  A.,  095323. 

Garland.  FYanklin  P..  092403. 

GUliam.  Taft  B.,  001247. 

Graham.  Richard  A..  095325. 

Green,  Jimmy  W.,  090003. 
Green,  Norris  B.,  Jr.,  000004. 
Orlmmett.  Norman  D.,  000007. 
Hamilton,  William  L.,  000035. 
Harrington,  William  B.,  005681. 
Harrison,  Robert  B.,  000036. 
Hart,  George  W..  090041. 
Hebert,  Frederick  J.,  000049. 
Henry,  John  F.,  3d..  O00060. 
Heuver,  Robert  G.,  001333. 
Holbert,  Billy  W..  090078. 
HosXord.  Larry  D..  093341. 
Hubbard.  Jerry  A..  091279. 
Jackson,  Donald  B.,  000120. 
Jeffords.  James  P..  096685. 
Johnson.  Ronald  D.,  090128. 
Jones.  Arth\ir  li.,  090132. 
Jones.  Dean  C.  095563. 
Jones,  Joel  D..  080518. 
Kamerling,  Richard  H.,  089974. 
Kanouse,  James  W.,  095344. 
Keegan,  Ambrose  J.,  092208. 
Keller,  John  T.,  090145. 
Klmes.  Harold  O.,  090152. 
Klsh,  FJ-ancis  B.,  000156. 
Kryzak.  Raymond  O.,  O805S1. 
Kutac,  William  D.,  090175. 
Lahde,  Frank  U.,  091623. 
Lanzotti,  Robert  E.,  094101. 
Laposata.  Joseph  S.,  090183. 
Lawson,  Billy  R.,  000188. 
Lemoine,  Jarod  J.,  005657. 
Leonard,  Theodore  J..  000106. 
Linn,  David  L.,  080540. 
Lombardo.  Roy  S.,  Jr.,  000209. 
Love,  Heilbron  B.,  Jr.,  089541. 
Lozier,  Gary  O.,  005066. 
Luberackl,  Robert  J.,  002469. 
Luck,  Gary  M^  068643. 
Marvin,  Charles  O..  005357. 
Mashburn,  Richard,  Jr.,  090241. 
McBennett,  John  P.,  Jr.,  O902S1. 
McCown,  John  E.,  O9026S. 
McDade.  Richard  R..  000365. 
McDonald,  Philip  R.,  091328. 
McDowell.  James  I.,  090389. 
Mcllhaney.  Richard  O.,  005397. 


McKenzie,  Horace,  000377. 

McLeod,  Ingram  B.,  Jr.,  OOlt 

Mc Williams,  Gerald  V.,  000368. 

Mercurio.  Joseph  A.,  000291. 

Middleton,  Rob«t  D.,  O90800. 

Morris,  Jimmy  R.,  090317. 

MiilvlhiU,  WillUm  M.,  002996. 

Myers,  Charles  T.,  3d,  082239., 

Niblack,  John  F.,  090342.         I 

Nichols.  Lester  D.,  000344.       ' 

Ohlendorf ,  George  W.,  090354. 

O'Kane,  Michael  L.,  090355. 

Ostlen,  E>ouglas  B.,  090360. 

Patten,  Jerry  W.,  090370. 

Payne,  Larry  C,  090374. 

Pursel.  Terry  C.  090396 

Quickel,  Jacob  C,  089578. 

Ralphs,  William  J.,  092515. 

Ramirez.  Arnoldo  R..  091460. 

Rapp.  Edward  G.,  090407. 

Redd,  Fred  E.,  3d,  090411. 

Redden.  Forrest  R..  Jr.,  090412 

Regan,  Patrick  L.,  090418. 

Relber,  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  092758. 

Riley,  James  M.,  095381. 

Roeder,  Helmut  A.  G..  089843. 

Roban,  William  P.,  090440. 

Schneider,  David  J.,  000462. 

SchoUett,  Frank  A.,  090463. 

Schtmipert,  Gilbert  H.,  Jr..  090472. 

Schwarzenbach,  Malcolm  P..  Jr..  090475. 

Smathers,    Sam    T.,    Od0495„ 

Smith,  Curtis  S.,  089717.  | 

Sodano,  Guy  R.,  096720.  I 

Sowell,  James  L.,  090506.         I 

Spitzer,  Joel  S.,  096721 .  ' 

Stocker.  William  L.  R..  087393. 

Stone,  Byron  C,  09 1522.  j 

Stur ek ,  Wal  ter  B . ,  000529 .        I 

Szabo,  Richard  M.,  092812.       I 

Teates,  Bryan  W.,  Jr.,  092570. 1 

Thompson,  Richard  A.,  091527. 

Washington,  Charles  C,  090564. 

Weaver,  James  H.,  090588. 

Weir,  David  E.,  089638. 

Wells,  Herbert  D.,  090595. 

Weyland,  Anthony  D.,  090597. 

White,  Jerry  A.,  095176. 

White,  Jerry  D.,  090600. 

WUbanks,  Thomas  J.,  090607. 

Williams,  Samuel  D.,  090611. 

Woodman,  Lawrence  L.,  Jr.,  090625. 

Worlund,  Shyron  L.,  091543. 

Wynn,  Edward  R.,  090627. 

York,  Dennis  J.,  0896S1. 

York,  Donald,  090631. 

Zaborowski.  Lawrence  P..  090683. 
To  be  first  lieutenant,  Women's  Army  Corps 

Albright,  Barbara  L.,  Leil. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Barnes,  Walter,  Jr.,  090167. 

Brown,  Wallace  J.,  004916. 

Bvirn,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  094572. 

Greene,  Frederick  L..  090005. 

Houston,  WUliam  E.,  091701. 

Lanham,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  094313. 

Lanier,  Jack  O.,  094605. 

Lassiter,  Charles  S.,  089556.       i 

Marine,  Wayne  E.,  095248. 

McLaughlin,  Wayne  M..  090279. 

Mendell,  James  M.,  090290. 

Powell,  Larry  G.,  090391. 

Svunmary,  James  J.,  002128. 

Taylor,  Horace  G.,  090642. 

Thomas,  Donald  W.,  090054. 

Vallandingham,  James  W.,  089630. 

To  be  first  lie-utenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Borrero,  Carmen  R.,  N3084. 

Goodwin,  Nancy  C.  N3085. 

Marsh,  Carolyn  J.,  N3003. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 
Mltanl,  Norma,  J98. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  tnmsfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  ot  title 
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10,  US.  Code,  sections  3283.  3284,  3285   ?2»)« 
3287,  and  3288:  '     ^^^ 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Tucker,  Tracy  W.  (MSC) ,  086874. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint 
ment    In    the    Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States.    In    the    grades    specified    under   ^ 
provisions    of    title    10,    United    States   Cod*, 
sections  3283.  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287.  and  3288 

To  be  majors 
Lund,  John  B..  02288462. 
McGarity.  Wiley.  02204129. 

To  be  captains 
Austin,  Richard  S..  O4046525. 
Fry,  Llayll  A.,  04057679. 
Greene,  DeReef  A.,  02265989. 
Greinmann.  Theodore  E,,  0969899, 
Keaton,  Charles  T.,  01935652. 
Kuhl.  George  C,  0827680. 
Laychak,  Robert,  04010415. 
Lott,  Robert  P.,  02028510. 
Mosselem.  John  J.,  Jr.,  04031343. 
Murphy,  William  H.,  02041562. 
Ozment,  Fred  N,,  Jr.,  01914648. 
Petersen,  Gerald  L.,  04029697. 
Price,  Theodore  W.,  04059460. 
Pye,  William  T..  01881815. 
Ray,  James  R.,  04031423. 
Robinson.  Richard  T.,  04026449. 
Shikata,  Edward  K.,  04040133. 
Skaer,  Kenneth  L.,  O400S367. 
Steves,  Roy  R.,  04048689. 
Stratls,  Stratis  J.,  02289927. 
Swenson,  Louis  S.,  0239342S. 
Varljen,  Frank  E.,  03266295. 
Weathers,  Edgar  W.,  Jr.,  04010605. 
Williams,  John  F.,  Jr.,  04009682. 
Wilson,  Frank  R.,  01924889. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Boyd.  Leo  S.,  05700452. 
Boyd.  Robert  C.  02309496. 
Brothwell.  Richard  W.,  05002255. 
Burke,  James  A.,  05401654. 
Davis,  Bruce  H.,  05702002. 
Evans,  Wallace  M.,  04084244. 
Malmberg,  James  ■.,  O57039S6. 
Millar,  Roger  M.,  05206104. 
Milton.  Maurice  D.,  05206360. 
Mitts,  Edwin  S..  Jr.,  05309736. 
Neale,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  05701764. 
Owens,  William  B.,  06401934. 
Parsons,  William  W.,  05403969. 
Strlckler,  John  C.  Jr..  O5001M8. 
Vansant.  Keith  F.,  05304321. 

To  be  serond  lieutenants 

Albertson,  Tom  L.,  05213263. 

Bouton,  Peter  H.,  05312248. 

Corder,  Joseph  W.,  Jr..  05405877. 

DePrle,  Michael  C.  05705092. 

Gatlln,  Jerry  D..  05705307. 

GIrouard,  Richard  J.,05511263. 

Greece.  John  P..  05009805. 

Joosse,  Stanley  B.,  05513292. 

Linden,  Laurence  E.,  05213543. 

Miyamasu,  Paul  K.,  05800221. 

Moorhead,  Bernerd  A.,  05011244, 

Muller,  Michael  G.,  05314616. 

Mullett,  John  A.,  05309587. 

Qulnn.  Larry  G.,  05310027. 

Scott,  Peter  F.,  05007478. 

Seery,  Joseph  P.,  05312476. 

Slndy.  Ronald  L,,  05212917. 

Taylor,  Benjamin  D,,  05311940, 

Webb,  Gary  A.,  05705654. 

Wright,  Kenneth  E,,  05212039. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283.  3284.  3285.  3286.  3287, 
3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3293,  3294,  and 
3311: 

To  be  major.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Cummings,  Will  J.,  02206052. 
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To  be  major.  Chaplain 
Plockl.  Robert  J.,  0961981. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Pennell.  Mildred  H.,  N805790. 
Wilson.  Essie  M  ,  N901659. 

To  be  captains,  Chaplains 

Anderson,  Allster  C.  02287377. 
Blusteln,  Allan  M,,  02295193, 
Laubscher,  Walter  R.,  04077183. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Cor-p-'i 
Preeny,  Robert  M  ,  02296156, 
Hallekamp,  Josef  C,  05703715. 
Lundeberg,  Paul  M  ,  05501242. 
Miller.  Ronald  K,.  05500530. 
Volln.  Ronald  A.,  05206868. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 

Jaques.  Darrell  A,.  02283886. 
Pollock,  Stanford  F  ,  05703233. 
Sterghos,  Stratton  N  .  O4044952. 
Ward,  Chester  L„  04027908, 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Service  Corps 

Caras.  George,  0995296, 
Cooksley,  Boyd  E.,  0995310. 
McBrlde.  Dan  J.,  04057530. 

To  be  captains.  Veterinary  Corps 

Anderson,  Ronald  D.,  04016118. 
Dean,  Richard  P.,  04073756. 
Oalbrealth,  John  D.,  01941781. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Army  Nuri,e  Corps 

Levitt,  Phyllis,  N5216687. 
Nagelhout,  Anna  J  ,  N2309056. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Chaplains 

Bowers,  Curtis  R.,  Jr,,  05206906. 
Dlnkel.  Emil  L..  02296532. 
Grothe,  Richard  E  ,  03010513. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Coker,  James  R.,  05511101. 
Davison,  Robert  P..  Jr,,  05005585. 
Jay,  Gary  M,,  02305809, 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Lingle.  Kenneth  C  .  02298286, 
McDowell,  Prank.  Jr.,  05301891. 
Soles.  Elmer  M.,  02285043. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corps 
Bixby,  Howard  R.,  02305492. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 
Sager,  Jane  P.,  R2304781. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Scott,  Isabel  E.,  N2308964, 

To  be  second  lieutenants,  Medical  Service 

Corps 
Blakemore,  Vaughan  A.,  Jr.,  05208376, 
Burrell,  Charles  F„  05317002, 
Campbell,  Austin  B,,  05218506, 
Casey,  Thomas  D,,  02306579. 
Elliott.  Robert  F„  02309572, 
Halstead,  Herbert  L,,  05413590. 
Heyen,  George  E.,  05409482. 
Oppcneer,  Keith  D.,  02309726, 
Ramos,  Andy  A..  05850064, 
Tlmberlake,  John  8,.  HI,  02308667, 
Valle,  James  J,,  02309655, 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Barham,  Marllynn  A.,  L5302043. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286, 
3287,3288,  and  3290: 


Copeland.  Keith  E. 
Crowley,  Patrick  F. 
Daniel6ki,Llnn  J. 
Dorogl,  Louis  T. 


Dorrell,  Kenneth  M. 
Estey,  Melvyn  A.,  Jr. 
Fischer,  John  C. 
Fleming,  Jerry  M. 


Nelson.  Brian  A, 
Paplerskl,  Joseph  E, 
Pauley,  Richard  E, 
Smith,  James  P, 
Stone,  William  L, 
Zalkalns,  Gundars 


Gatens,  Paul  D, 
Hawkins.  James  W., 

Jr, 
Mackle,  Norman  R, 
McElwee,  Vernon  D. 
Mlketlnac,  Bruce  T, 
Modderman.  Melvln  E, 

The  following  named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287  and  3288: 


Adams,  Donald  L,,  Jr, 
Adams,  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Adams,  John  A. 
Adams,  Neal  M. 
Adklns,  Steven  M. 
Allen,  Glenn  R, 
Alvarez,  David 
Anderson,  Don  W 
Andrews,  James  H, 
Angle.  Thomas  L, 
Aronson,  Stephen  M, 
Barber,  Duane  D, 
Barnett,  James  T,.  Jr, 
Barnett,  WlUlam  A, 
Barlels,  Dwayne  A. 
Bartow,  Nell  G, 
Beatty.  Phillip  M, 
Becker,  James  W, 
Beckett,  George  T,,  III 
Beitz,  James  E. 
Bell,  Robert  J. 
Benkowltz,  Stephen  J. 
Bentlvegna,  Peter  I  , 

Jr 
Benware.  Marshall  G, 
Bergstrom.  Charles  A. 
Blanco,  Carl  A, 
Bird,  Lawrence  M..  Jr. 
Blslo,  Carl  A. 
Black,  Gorham  L..  Ill 
Bllckenstaff.  Robert  A 
Bluemer,  Chris  E. 
Bly,  Ellhu  A.,  Jr. 
Bodlnson,  John  H, 
Boehner,  Robert  B. 
Boesch,  Carl  R. 
Bolck,  John  S. 
Bonar,  Rodney  L. 
Bonnell,  Bruce  J. 
Borden,  Donald  F. 
Boyles.  Calvin  E. 
Bozenskl.  Richard  C. 
Bray,  Waymond  D. 
Brett,  Thomas  H. 
Brlerley,  Alan  A. 
Briggs.  Joseph 
Brobell,  Francis  G,  Jr, 
Brodle,  Craig  E, 
Brown,  Jack  L. 
Brown,  Nolan  H, 
Brown,  Robert  E. 
Brown,  Russell  D, 
Brown,  William  A, 
Brust.  John  V,  B, 
Buck.  John  M, 
Budd.  Wayne  A, 
Bugielskl,  Dennis  E, 
Burke,  FYancls  L, 
Burke.  Richard  C. 
Butts,  Melvln  A. 
Cademartorl,  James 

A.  F. 
Campana,  Kenneth  A. 
Campbell,  Walter  J., 

Jr. 
Cannallato,  Vincent, 

Jr. 
Capelll,  Andrew  J. 
Carlson,  James  K. 
Carlson,  Robert  L. 
Carmack,  Ronnie  G. 
Carr,  John  T. 
Carr,  Peter  H. 
Carroll,  Leo 
Carter.  Richard  G. 


Cartland,  John  C.  Jr. 
Caylor,  Eugene  H. 
Cesca,  Raymond  M. 
Chaffee,  Frederic  H  , 

Jr. 
Chase.  Michael  T. 
Chavey,  Robert  G. 
Chester.  James  T.,  Jr, 
Chinen,Paul  Y, 
Christiansen,  John  E, 
Christol,  John  G, 
Clanfrocca,  Gerald  M 
Cldrass.  Joseph  M. 
Clarke,  Warren  E. 
Clement,  James  F. 
Cluett.  Walter  S 
Coleman.  Robert  P, 
Conner,  Vernon  L. 
Cook,  Robert  L, 
Cormier,  Charles  R, 
Cote,  Joel  S, 
Courtney,  William  V,, 

Jr, 
Cowan.  Ronald  L, 
Crean.  Thomas  M. 
Crews,  Walton  N,  Jr, 
Crocker,  David  L, 
Crysler,  John  D. 
Cullum,  Kenneth  H, 
Cummlng,  James  L, 
Cunls,  Charles  L, 
Dales,  Bertram  B,  III 
Dallow,  Richard  S. 
Danner,  John  J,,  Jr. 
Dattore.  Eugene  F. 
Davidson,  Harold  A  , 

Jr. 
DavlB,  Denis  C, 
Davis,  Larry  L. 
Davis,  Doyne  L. 
Davis,  Lawrence  E. 
Dean,  Lloyd  E. 
De  Gennaro,  Joseph 
De  Lucia,  Gilbert  L,, 

III 
Deputy,  Thomas  M. 
Desfor,  Barry  D, 
Des  Rels,  Richard  W. 
De  Vivo.  Ronald  G. 
Dixon,  James  E, 
Doherty,  John  C. 
Donnelly,  David  E. 
Doss,  Allan  W. 
Dougherty,  Hugh  P,, 

III 
Doyle,  Peter 
Drees.  Donald  B. 
Duncan,  Louis  L, 
Dupre,  Edgar  R.,  Jr. 
Dwyer.  Allen  R, 
Edwards,  Dennis  L, 
Edwards.  Larry  S. 
Elson,  Barry  R, 
Elvln.  Richard  E. 
Engels,  Richard  C. 
English,  Edward  B. 
Fancher,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Parmer,  Robert  C. 
Featherstun,  Glen  A, 
Fernald,  Stephen  A. 
Fernandes,  Vincent,  II 
Fields,  James  E, 
Finnigan,  Oliver  D., 

m 

Flaherty,  Robert  T. 


Flynn.  Edward  T. 
Flynn.  James  T. 
Foerster,  Bernhard 
Foley,  Francis  J„  III 
Foley.  Patrick  J.,  Jr. 
Ford.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Porster,  Michael  R. 
Fowler,  Donald  B. 
Fox.  Alexander  J. 
Franks,  Gregory  J. 
French.  Stephen  H. 
Fritz.  AUan  J. 
Pry.  Ronald  A, 
Fulton,  Larry  B, 
Furlow,  Jewel  L,,  Jr. 
Gallagher,  John  R,,  Jr 
Ganlno,  Joseph 
Garber,  Allen 
Garflnkel,  Stephen  M, 
Gasca,  Joseph  S. 
Gates.  Richard  8. 
Gehrlng.  Carl  H. 
Geraci,  Frederick  V.. 

Jr. 
Gianoukos,  Peter  C, 
GIrouard,  Robert  H, 
Glesner,  Richard  C. 
Globerson,  Lee  J, 
Godfray,  Thomas  L, 
Goldenberg,  Prank  G. 
Goodman,  George  D. 
Gordon,  Stephen  L, 
Goss,  Warren  J, 
Governo,  Gerald 
Green,  Fred  K, 
Greenough,  William 

E.,  Jr. 
Greetham,  Jerry  M, 
Griffith,  Edward  W, 
Guldry,  Ronald  J. 
Gwln,  Samuel  L,,  Jr, 
Halght,  Jonathan  D, 
Hale,  Bruce  E. 
Halloran.    William    D, 

II 


Johnson,  Stephen  F, 
Johnston,  Hiram  D, 
Jones,  James  B, 
Jones,  William  P. 
Jordan,  Dewle  D. 
Jordan,  Robert  F. 
Kaplowltz,  Daniel  D. 
Kausel.  Theodore  C, 

Jr, 
Kearney,  Leonard  W. 
Keklsh,  Borys 
Kelley,  Murl  E, 
Kern,  James  C. 
KlUebrew,  James  E, 
King,  Howard  L. 
KlooB,  Clifford  R. 
Klus,  Richard  P. 
Kochanlewlcz,  Thomas 

J, 
Koestrlng,  Alvin  L. 
Kokendoffer,  George 

E, 
Kolosseus,  Michael  T. 
Kopf ,  James  C. 
Korkln,  Robert  A. 
Kullberg,  Gary  W. 
Kurtz,  Richard  G. 
Lacey,  William  J.,  Jr. 
LaPond,  Michel  A. 
Lamm,  Carol  L. 
Lang,  Charles  V. 
Lapolnte,  Claude  J. 
LaRochelle,  Russell  A. 
Laskoskl,  Richard  D. 
Lavery,  WUllam  D.,  Jr. 
Lawless,  William  F. 
Learned,  Howard  M, 
Lehman,  Nelson  S.,  Jr. 
Lehr.  Robert  F.,  Jr, 
Lennon,  Richard  E. 
Levy,  Burton  H. 
Llnck.  Keith  R. 
Llndahl,  Edward  J. 
•  Llntner,  Michael  A. 


Llttnan,  Charles  L. 
Hamelryck.  Jacques  L.  Lockwood,  Robert  L. 
Hamilton,     WoodburyLombardl,  Paul  J, 

Love,  Vincent  J, 


R, 


Hanlon.  John  B, 
Hardy,  Lee  P.,  Jr. 
Harrington,  Paul  M, 
Harris,  Howard  L, 
Harrison,  Thomas  C 
Hasklns,  Lewis  F, 
Hasse,    Leonard,    Jr 
Hazen,   Joseph   C, 
Heerdt.  David  D. 
Heln,  Clark  D, 
Hess,  Walter  A, 


Highlander, 

W, 
Hills,  Albert  C, 
Hlrte,  Douglas  J, 
Hoekstra,   Neal  L. 
Hogrefe,  Robert  E 
Holdsworth,  John  W 
Holland,  Major  L. 
Holman,  Glenn  P 


Llndqulst,  David  C. 
Lyons,  Graham  M 
MacManUE,  Colin  D. 
Mallard,  Richard  L. 
Mamos,  Matthew  G. 
MandevUle,  Craig  H. 
Manuel,  Roger  A. 
m Marshall,  Gall  W. 
Martin,  James  W. 
Martin,  Montez  C,  Jr, 
Martlnack,  Robert  P. 


Richard  Marty,  Fred  F. 

Massey,  Ronald  F. 
Matson,  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
McCurry,  William  K. 
Jr.  McLellan,  Charles  G. 
McMllUan,  John  W. 
McNamara,  Paul  K. 
McNear,  Harry  T. 
Jr-McQuald,  John  J. 


Holowka,  Thomas  J.     Menger.  Jay  D. 
Horvath.   LeRoy   L.       Menz,  William  P 
Houghton,  Richard  R-Meonl,  Nell  W. 


Houston,  Jerry  B 
Howard,  Robert  B. 
Hufland,  Robert  P. 
Humphrey.  Clyde  L 
Hurt,  John  C, 
Idzlk,  Martin  P. 
Jackson,  Daniel  J., 
Jacobs.  Ronald  R, 
Janelle,  Gerald  F, 
January,  Michael  O.  C 
Jenkins,    Charles    A. 
Jennings,  William  G,, 

Jr. 
Jensen,  Helmer  N.,  Jr. 
Johnson,    Charles    P, 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Dennis  M. 
Johnson,  Peter  C, 


Mercer.  Stephen  R. 
Merrick,  Andrew  D. 
Merrill,  John  M. 
Miles,  Milton  E, 
Miller,  John  E. 
Miller,  William  H. 
Jr  Mills.  Clarence  R..  Jr, 
Mitchell,  Richard  S. 
Mollmann,  Herman  H. 
Montgomery.  David  J. 
Moore,  Alan  L.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Basil  T.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Robert  L. 
Morris,  Dennis  K. 
Morris,  John  P. 
Morris,  Mark  R. 
Mourls,  Paul  C. 
Murphree,  John  D. 
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Murphy,  Donald  Q.        Slakle,  Ronald  J. 
Murphy,  Errol  L.  Slover,  Donald  J. 

Murphy,  Bobert  J.         Smith,  Allen  C. 
Murray,  David  W.  Smith,  Cbnverse  B., 

Murray,  Thomas  S.,  Jr.      Jr. 
Naskl.  Paul  S.  Smith.  Kenneth  V. 

Nelson,  Alan  8.  Smith,  Michael  J. 

Neubert,  Oimter  H.       Smith.  Richard  M. 
Newman,  Lawrence  J.,  Smith,  Rusaell  H. 
Jr.  Snider,  Thomas  H. 

Newsky,  Lewis  W.  Sorrentinl,  Hector  E. 

Nixon,  Joseph  O.  Spiesschaert,  Darrel 

Nordheim,  Bobby  W.         F. 
Nussbaum,  Seymour     Stevens,  William  L. 

O'ConneU,  Bobert  F.      Stewart,  Michael  M. 

O'Connor,  DenU  Stiglich.  Gerald  F. 

O'Leary,  James  A.,  Jr.    Stoesser,  Joel  W. 

Oilier.  James  L.  Stratton,  John  W. 

Olson,  Richard  V.  Stuart,  Raymond  W. 

Oppenheim,  James  P.    Stutz.  Darvel  C. 

Orringer,  Oscar  Stumpf,  James  J. 

Owen,  John  F.  Suddlck,  Robert  A. 

Palaszewskl,  Daniel  F.  Sullivan,  Gerard  A. 

Parrista,  Feegeebee  HI  Sullivan,  John  E. 

Parrish,  John  C.  Sullivan,  John  P..  Jr. 

Paterson,  Theodore  B.  Sullivan,  Terrence  E. 

Payne,  Leslie  Surgent,  Joseph  R. 

Pearce,  Ronnie  L.  Sutcllffe,  Edwin  H. 

Peffer,  WUllam  D.,  Jr.    Sweason,  WUliam  E. 

Perrin,  Prank  M.  Swift,  Joe  B.,  Jr. 

Pfarr,  John  S.,  Jr.  Symons,  Edward  L.,  Jr. 

Phelan,  John  Jr.  Szarmach,  Paul  E. 

Philbrook,  Scott  D.         Taylor,  Archie  B.,  Jr. 

Pierce,  D.  Gregory  Templeton,  Patrick  A. 

Pllmaier,  Joseph  M.        TheriaxUt,  Alfred  J., 

Power,  John  R..  Jr.  Jr. 

Pritchett.  Charles  H.     Thomas,  James  M. 

Purcell,  Bobert  11.  Thomas,  Ronald  W. 

Quinsey,  John  R.  Thompson,  Ronald   E. 

Radford,  Charles  W.      Thorpe,  Edward  E. 

Radloff,  Fredrlc  T.  Tiemey,  William  J.,  Jr. 

Rawlins,  John  W.,  Jr.    Timpf ,  Richard  H. 

Read,  Philip  J.  Tomlin,  James  £. 

Redmond,  Robert  C.      Trahan,  Armand   A. 

Reece,  Charles  R.  Travis,  James  O. 

Reeves,  Lucius  V.  Trettel,  Steven  J. 

Reusch.  Franklin  A.,  JrTrotter,  Claude  R..  Jr. 

Reynolds,  James  E.        Trudeau,  Raymond  L. 

Rhodes,  Curtis  A.  Tuttle,   Stuart  K..   Jr. 

Rich,  Martin  K.  Tymon,  Into  F..  Jr. 

Rielage,  Martin  J.  Vallese,    Carmine   J. 

Rlggs,  William  C.  Vandermosten,      John 

Bits.  Henry  R.  E.,  Jr. 

Rivera»JenisB.  VanWagtendonk.    Jan 

Roche.  Bobwt  W. 

Rockniore.  Kenneth  B.  VecchlareUo,  Robert 
Rodgws.  Rl4diard  L.  N. 

Bodrlfi^ues.  Arturo         Vogt,  Herman  J. 
Bohs.  Thonua  J.  Wall,  Lewis  W. 

RiuseU,  David  S.  Walsh,  John  P. 

RusaeU.  Terry  K.  Walsh.  Robert  B. 

Rydwanaky.  Ftank  C,  Walter.  Bruce  J. 

Jr.  Ward,  Hotuton  E.,  Jr. 

Sakrlson.  Jaaaea  M.       Ward.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Sanborn.  Robert  L.        Ward.  Joel  H. 
Scharf,  Patd  A.  Waring,  Kurt  E. 

Schenk.  Steven  T.  Watson.  Raymon  L. 

Schmlt,  Jamas  N.  Weber,  Srvln  J. 

Schnakenberg.  David    Weber.  Richard  L. 
D.  Welch,  K^mard  R. 

Schofleld,  Peter  L.         Wenners,  Edward  B. 
Schwarzhoff.  Dale  L.     Wertz,  Donald  E. 
Schweltser.  Drew  J.       Weymouth.  Terry  E. 
Scrlbner.  Jeffrey  L.        Wheeler.  Charles  L. 
Sciissel,  Jamas  T.  White,  David  B. 

Seaman,  Oerald  A.        White,  Robert  A. 
Segal,  Herbert  S.  Whlteman,   James   T., 

Sepanskl.  Stephen  J.        Jr. 
Seremeth.  Andrew  J..    Whiteside.  Leonard  J. 

Jr.  Whitman.  Gordon  L. 

Severson,  Richard  M.  Whltmer,  Dennis  K. 
Shanahan,  Michael  O.  Williams,  George  M. 
Shaw,  Ray  A.  Wllman,  James  F. 

Shelton,  Oerald  F.         Wilson,  William  P. 
Shepherd,  James  G.       Wind,  Richard  W. 
Shei^>ard.  Hugh  P.        Windsor,  Th(xnas  C. 
Sherman.  Gary  J.  Wing.  Raymond  A, 

Sherwood.  Donald  L.     Wise,  Jon  R. 
Slellnski,  Peter  E.  Wlshart,     PrancU     X 

Sitter,  WUliam  P.  Jr. 

Sivacek,  Paul  M.  Xenakis,  John  J. 
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Tamaahlta.  Gary  A. 
Zafonte.  Leonard 
Ziellnskl,  Stanley  J. 


Zins,  Unus  P. 
Zyko.  Bddi  Z. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOND.KY,  J.\Nl  ARY  28,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

I  Corinthians  16:  14:  Let  all  that  you 
do  be  done  in  love. 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
new  day,  affording  us  many  opportu- 
nities to  dedicate  and  devote  our  capac- 
ities of  mind  and  heart  to  the  glorious 
enterprise  of  building  a  nobler  civiliza- 
tion. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  eager  to  share 
in  the  task  of  creating  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  the  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  confidence. 

May  we  be  charitable  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  convictions  of  others  and 
possess  the  grace  of  living  together  in 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  fraternity. 

We  pray  that  in  all  our  plans  and 
labor's  we  may  be  sustained  by  a  clear 
and  radiant  vision  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  Januai-y  24.  1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


HON.   DONALD    H.    Ct^USEN 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Donalb  H.  Clausen, 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  The  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


SPECIAL   ORDER    GRANTED 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour  today,  following  the  legis- 
lative business  and  any  other  special  or- 
ders heretofore  entered,  to  advise  the 
Speaker  And  the  House  of  the  demise  of 
a  former  Member,  and  to  give  those 
Members  who  wish  to  do  so  an  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  House  on  that  subject, 
and  to  give  Members  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  insert  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  this  subject. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS  WEEK  Qp 
FEBRUARY  11 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  inquiry  of  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past,  many  of  us  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  would  like  to  go  home  for  the  din- 
ners  that  are  held  in  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Many  of  us  would  like  to 
do  that  this  year.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
majority  leader  could  tell  iis  of  any  ar- 
rangements that  might  have  been  made 
that  would  permit  lis  to  be  away  that 
week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  minority  leader  propounded  the 
question.  I  am  very  happy  to  inform 
him  that  we  have  disctissed  the  matter 
and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  him  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  this  far 
in  advance  that  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tive program  that  week,  which  I  think 
begins  on  February  11. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  leadership  for  their  consideration  in 
this  matter;  we  certainly  appreciate  it. 
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THE  LATE  J.  STANLEY  WEBSTER 

Mr.  KORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sincere  sadness  that  I  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
John  Stanley  Webster,  a  former  Member 
of  this  body.  Judge  Webster  represented 
the  Fifth  District  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  congressional  district  I 
have  the  privilege  of  now  representing 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  66th,  67th,  and  68th  Congresses.  He 
resigned  in  1923  to  accept  a  U.S.  district 
judgeship.  He  was  a  senior  U.S.  district 
judge  for  eastern  Washington  since  his 
retirement  over  20  years  ago.  While  in 
the  House,  Judge  Webster  served  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Judge  Webster  was  the  first 
Republican  to  serve  the  Fifth  District 
of  Washington  since  its  formation  in 
1912.  Judge  Webster  was  a  good  citizen 
and  was  revered  and  loved  by  all  in  the 
Spokane  area  where  both  he  and  his 
brother  occupied  the  bench  at  one  time. 
He  was  active  in  many  constructive  and 
worthwhile  pursuits  all  during  his  life. 

The  legal  and  judicial  fraternities  in 
Spokane   plan   a  memorial  service  for 


Judge  Webster  in  Spokane  on  February 

21  1963. 

The  following  biography  is  from  the 
Congressional  Directory  of  1923,  68th 
congress: 

Webster,  John  Stanley,  a  Representative 
fi-om  Washington;  born  in  Cyntlilaiia.  Har- 
rison County,  Ky.,  February  22,  1877;  at- 
tended tlie  public  schools  and  Smith's 
Classical  School  for  Boys;  studied  law  at 
the  UnU-erslty  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 
1897-99;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1899 
and  commenced  practice  in  Cynthiana,  Ky.; 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Harrison  County. 
Ky.,  1902-6;  moved  to  Spokane.  Wash., 
m  May  1906;  chief  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Spokane  County  1907-9;  Judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Spokane  County 
1909-16;  lecturer  on  criminal  and  elemen- 
tary law  in  Gonzaga  University.  Spokane. 
Wash.;  associate  justice  of  the  State  Su- 
preme court  1916-18;  elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  66th,  67th.  and  68th  Congresses  and 
served  from  March  4.  1919,  to  May  8,  1923, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wasiiington. 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  August  31. 
1939,  when  he  retired  due  to  ill  health:  is 
a  resident  of  Spokane.  Wash. 


HON.   WILLIAM   H.   SEXTON 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  levise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
65  years  ago,  William  H.  Sexton,  then  a 
young  man  of  22,  entered  the  service  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  as  an  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel.  This  was  a  year  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  It  was  a  year  after  the  historic 
presidential  campaign  in  which  William 
McKinley  was  pitted  against  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  a  sophomore  Member 
of  this  body,  whose  oratory  had  won  for 
him  the  Democratic  nomination  at  the 
age  of  35.  Chicago  then  was  a  city  of 
about  a  million  in  population,  the  dis- 
trict that  now  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent far  removed  in  those  hoi-se-and- 
buggy  years,  much  of  it  prairie  land. 

Pour  years  later  William  H.  Sexton,  at 
26,  became  the  first  assistant  corporation 
counsel.  At  39  he  became  coi-poration 
counsel.  From  1911  to  1914.  and  again 
from  1931  to  1935.  he  was  the  head  of 
Chicago's  law  department,  and  mean- 
while  Chicago  was  growing,  growing, 
growing.  But  there  were  many  baffling 
problems  blocking  the  city's  marvelous 
expansion,  and  the  greatest  of  these  was 
that  of  traction. 

Local  transportation,  grounded  in  cor- 
ruption and  surrounded  by  a  climate  of 
legislative  and  municipal  scandals,  long 
had  plagued  Chicago  in  common  with 
other  American  cities.  From  this  era 
the  large  and  rapidly  expanding  city  of 
Chicago  had  emerged  with  a  bankrupt 
local  transportation  system,  unable  to 
meet  the  curtailed  cost  of  operation, 
completely  helpless,  utterly  hopeless, 
even  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of  a  modern 
system  that  changes,  scientific  advances. 
and  a  metropolis  overbusting  with  popu- 
lation demanded. 


In  1935,  when  William  H.  Sexton  left 
the  corporation  counsel's  post  to  become 
the  city's  special  traction  attorney,  the 
future  of  Chicago,  in  a  very  true  sense, 
was  in  his  hands.  Great  as  had  been  the 
growth  of  Chicago,  tremendous  as  were 
its  possibilities  and  the  drive  of  its  lead- 
ers and  its  people,  slow  death  by  stagna- 
tion and  suffocation  was  certain  unless 
the  vast  areas  within  its  corporate  limits 
could  be  tied  together  by  rapid  local 
transportation;  modernized  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  improvement  in  the 
endless  march  of  progress,  with  fares 
within  the  resisonable  means  of  all  users 
of  the  system  and  with  equitable  treat- 
ment of  Chicagoans  near  to  industrial 
and  shopping  centers  and  Chicagoans 
who  resided  in  areas  at  great  distance 
away. 

This  was  the  problem  placed  in  the 
lap  of  William  H.  Sexton  in  1935.  He 
served  as  special  traction  attorney  from 
1935  to  his  retirement  in  June  of  1959, 
due  to  ill  health,  in  the  administrations 
of  Mayors  Edward  Kelly.  Martin  Kin- 
nally.  and  Richard  Daley.  When  he 
started.  Chicago  had  a  bankrupt,  broken 
down  local  transportation  system,  and 
Chicago  was  at  the  terminus  of  a  dead- 
end street.  When  he  had  completed  his 
task,  and  ill  health  had  called  an  end. 
Chicago  had  a  modern  subway,  a  modern 
local  transportation  system,  and  the  out- 
standing system  of  superhighways  of  any 
large  city  in  the  world — all  conceived, 
built  and  brought  from  the  realm  of 
dreams  to  the  status  of  realities  without 
one  breath  of  scandal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  H.  Sexton  never 
sought  elective  office.  He  never  courted 
the  headlines.  He  served  under  four  of 
the  great  forward-looking  mayors  of 
Chicago,  Carter  Harrison.  Jr.,  once 
prominently  mentioned  as  a  democratic 
presidential  nominee;  Edward  Kelly, 
Martin  Kinnally.  and  Richard  Daley. 
He  never  sought  to  advance  himself  by 
minimizing  the  importance  of  those  in 
whose  confidence  and  by  whose  appoint- 
ment he  served.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
well-considered  opinion  that  no  man  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world  ever  served 
his  native  city  for  as  long  a  period,  over 
six  decades,  and  with  such  dedicated, 
self-effacing  devotion  and  effectiveness 
as  William  H.  Sexton,  who  today  is  being 
buried  in  the  city  of  his  birth  and  of 
his  love.  Chicago. 

William  H.  Sexton,  who  is  being  buried 
today,  was  one  of  the  truly  great  Ameri- 
cans of  his  times.  He  was  coi-poration 
counsel  of  the  city  of  Chicago  when  I  was 
the  boy  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois. 
Much  later  we  were  associated,  warmly 
and  affectionately  together,  for  10  en- 
riching and  rewarding  years  in  the  period 
when  Chicago  was  reorganizing  its  trac- 
tion setup,  going  through  endless  months 
of  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts,  fol- 
lowed by  the  legislative  struggle  in  the 
general  assembly  of  Illinois  for  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority, and  then  the  building  of  sub- 
ways and  the  superhighways,  all  without 
one  breath  of  scandal  despite  the  tre- 
mendous total  of  condemnations  necessi- 
tated by  the  march  of  progress. 

I  can  never  foi-get  the  day  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  all  the  years  had 
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been  his  sweetheart.  Bill  Sexton,  despite 
the  load  of  grief  he  bore,  insisted  on 
appearing  on  the  Federal  district  court 
to  argue  a  phase  in  the  pending  trac- 
tion litigation  that  he  thought  all  im- 
portant. Nor  the  day  he  insisted  on 
walking  several  blocks  to  the  postoffice 
personally  to  mail  Mayor  Kelley's  letter 
of  appointment  of  the  Chicago  membei-s 
of  the  traction  authority.  He  never 
left  anything  to  be  done  by  someone  else 
when  there  was  a  personal  responsibility 
on  him.  I  never  knew  a  harder  worker. 
I  shall  never  foi-get  the  endless  hours  we 
were  together,  from  very  early  in  the 
morning  imtil  very  late  at  night,  be- 
cause there  was  no  detail,  however  triv- 
ial, that  Bill  Sexton  thought  we  should 
pass  without  the  fullest  scrutinty. 

Chicago  can  never  repay  its  debt  to 
the  memory  of  the  honor,  the  integrity, 
the  industry  and  the  dedicated  life  serv- 
ice of  Bill  Sexton,  one  of  her  greatest 
sons,  who  today  is  being  buried.  To  his 
son,  Andrew,  and  his  daughter,  who 
were  the  prides  of  his  life,  and  his  solace 
after  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  some 
20  years  ago.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. Bill  Sexton  had  four  predomi- 
nant interests — his  family,  his  profes- 
sion which  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  his  church 
which  bestowed  upon  him  the  exalted 
rank  of  Knight  of  St.  Gregory,  and  his 
native  city  of  Chicago  to  which  he  gave 
more  than  six  decades  of  devoted  and 
dedicated  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colleague  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Murphy]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point,  and  that  any  other  of  my  col- 
leagues who  desire  to  do  so  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  a  great  Chicagoan,  Wil- 
liam H.  Sexton,  and  I  want  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara,  in  paying  tribute  to 
him. 

Mr.  Sexton  passed  away  on  Thursday, 
January  24.  1963,  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
following  a  long  illness.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  closely  associated  with  him  for 
almost  24  years  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  city  council. 

Mr.  Sexton  was  a  former  corporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  in 
later  years  he  represented  the  city  in 
all  traction  matters  including  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines 
and  the  organizing  of  the  Chicago  Tran- 
sit Authority.  He  also  served  as  special 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Chicago  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  subway  and  super- 
highway transactions,  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  I  became  familiar  with  his 
great  legal  talent,  his  patience,  and  his 
astuteness. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  members 
of  not  only  the  Chicago  Bar  and  Illinois 
State  Bar,  but  also  the  American  Bar. 
He  was  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  active  in  many  civic  affairs. 

Mr.  Sexton  was  a  deeply  religious  man 
and  exceptionally  devoted  to  his  family. 
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His  zeal  and  interest  in  the  spiritual  was 
such  that  the  late  Pope  Pius  Xn  be- 
stowed the  honor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory  upon  him. 

^Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  Kavanaugh,  and  his  son. 
Andrew  Sexton,  in  the  loss  of  their 
father. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  William  H.  Sexton  ends  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  astute  lawyers 
in  Illinois.  Throughout  his  public  career 
he  enjoyed  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
serving  in  high  appointive  legalistic  ca- 
pacities in  which  he  performed. 

His  passing  brings  back  many  pleas- 
ing memories  to  those  of  us  in  the  con- 
gressional delegation  who  served  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature  or  its  city  govern- 
ments. 

William  Sexton  was  a  true  gentleman 
of  high  Christian  principles.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  gained  for  him  a  natural 
reputation  as  an  attorney  in  the  spe- 
cialized fields  that  he  followed. 

As  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of 
Chicago— 1911-14:  1931-35 — and  as  trac- 
tion coimsel  from  1935  to  1959,  he  re- 
flected the  painstaking  preparation  of 
the  true  advocate  whose  analytical  ap- 
proach revealed  the  factual  conclusion  of 
many  controversial  questions  in  the  law. 

His  high  moral  standards  and  straight 
thinking  won  for  him  many  admirers  in 
public  life.  He  was  a  fearless  and  de- 
voted man  to  these  principles,  and  in- 
spired lawmakers  to  accept  his  un- 
deniable legal  conclusions. 

This  kind,  gentle,  and  imderstanding 
legal  giant  left  a  lasting  legacy  to  his 
profession — "The  honest  course  to  de- 
termine legal  values  must  follow  the  fun- 
damental basic  rules  of  the  law  founded 
on  fact." 

I  enjoyed  his  friendship  for  many  years 
and  admired  him  for  his  ability  and 
dedication  to  his  public  trust.  Millions 
of  Chicagoans  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  public  service. 

Mrs.  liibonati  joinis  me  in  offering  my 
sincere  condolences  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
William  D.  Kavanaugh,  and  his  son.  At- 
torney Andrew  W.  Sexton,  both  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribime,  Friday,  January  25, 
1963.  It  reflects  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  community 
for  his  long  years  of  public  service: 
W.  H.  Sexton,  Former  Cttt  Counsel,  Dies — 
Sesvicxs  To  Be  E^lo  Hese,  Washington 

Services  for  WllUam  H.  Sexton,  87,  who 
twice  served  aa  Chicago's  corporation  coun- 
sel and  for  many  years  was  the  city's  traction 
attorney,  will  be  held  at  10  ajn.  tomorrow 
in  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Washington. 

Mr.  Sexton  died  Wednesday  In  Waahlng- 
ton,  where  he  had  Uved  In  recent  years. 

Brief  services  also  will  be  held  at  11  ajn. 
Monday  In  the  chapel  at  25  East  Erie  Street, 
with  visitation  there  after  3  pjn.  Sunday. 
Burial  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  Evanston,  will 
be  private. 

GRAOXTATXD    IN     1895 

Mr.  Sexton  was  graduated  from  Lake  For- 
est University  Law  School  in  1895.  He  was  an 
aaaistant  city  corporation  counsel  from  1897 
to  1902,  and  first  assistant  from  1902  to  1905, 
when  he  returned  to  private  law  practice 
for  6  years. 


He  was  the  city's  corporation  counsel  from 
1911  to  1914,  and  again  from  1931  to  1935. 
He  was  special  traction  counsel  from  1935 
until  he  retired  June  30,  1959,  because  of  ill 
health.  In  that  capacity  he  worked  on  uni- 
fication of  Chicago  transit  companies  and  on 
legislation  which  cleared  the  way  for  forma- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority. 

Mr.  Sexton,  a  former  Chicago  bar  presi- 
dent, held  the  title  of  special  traction  coun- 
sel also  from  1914  to  191.5,  and  from  1921  to 
1925. 

H?  Ion  J  w.;3  a  Tadrr  In  Catholic  Church 
affairs  and  received  a  designation  as  a  Knight 
of  St.  Gregory. 

MEMBER    or    IPAC 

At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois Public  Aid  Commission  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Illinois  Emergency  Belief  Com- 
mission. In  World  War  I  he  was  captain  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  s  office. 

Surviving  are  a  son.  Andrew  W.,  a  State 
Department  attorney  in  Washington,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  D.  Kavanaugh.  also 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Sexton's  wife.   Alice,  died   In   1945. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  O'HaraI  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  William  H.  Sexton  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  demise  following  a  long  and 
distinguished  life  of  public  service.  My 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sexton 
dates  back  many  years  during  my  active 
practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  my  frequent  meetings  with  Mr.  Sex- 
ton at  the  roundtable  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Sexton's  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  the  enhancement  of  tlie  legal 
profession,  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low man.  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
many  thousands  of  our  Illinois  citizens 
in  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  public  figure  and  a  great  man, 
William  H.  Sexton.  j 

A  CHANNEL  FOR  RADIO- 
ASTRONOMY 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  our  Nation's 
radioastronomy  in  the  last  few  years. 
Radioastronomers  in  the  use  of  radio 
telescopes  to  probe  outer  space  have 
made  particular  use  of  channel  37  of  the 
ultra-high-frequency  television  spec- 
trum. In  fact,  channel  37  is  a  band  that 
can  be  used  to  receive  signals  that  can- 
not be  heard  on  other  frequencies. 

Since  the  enactment  of  legislation  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  requiring  manufac- 
turers to  equip  their  sets  up  to  channel 
82,  there  is  increased  commercial  inter- 
est in  all  these  higher  channels.  In  fact, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion already  has  received  applications  for 
commercial  use  of  channel  37. 

Radioastronomers  are  very  much  in- 
terested that  this  channel  be  reserved  for 
radioastronomy.  I  believe  the  invest- 
ment we  have  made  in  installations  such 
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as  the  National  Radio  Astronomy  i^k 
oratory  at  Green  Bank,  w.  Va  andS" 
national  interest  indicate  that  we  sho^n 
reserve  channel  37  for  radioastronomv 
I  have  already  talked  with  officials  of  th^ 
National  Science  Foundation  and  th 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
about  this  issue,  and  I  hope  that  earlv 
action  will  be  taken  to  protect  the  usp 
of  channel  37  for  radioastronomy 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  an  arti 
cle  from  today's  Washington  Post  deal" 
ing  with  this  subject : 

RvDIOA.?TnONOMFRS  PlGHTII.C  TO?.  Ch  \NNri 

37 
(By  Howard  Simons) 
US    radioastronomers  are  battling  to  sav» 
a  critical  part  of  their  science  from  certain 
extinction  at  the  hands  of  commercial  tel# 
vision. 

If  the  astronomers  lose  their  battle  thev 
are  telling  Federal  Communications  Com 
mission  Chairman  Newton  N.  Mlnow,  it  could 
very  well  mean  that  American  science  will 
lose  the  wherewithal  to  understand  what  l< 
happening  in  the  universe. 

This  Is  the  story  as  pieced  together  from 
talks  with  radio  astronomers  and  informed 
Government  officials: 

At  issue  is  a  specific  channel  on  the  ultra- 
high-frequency  television  spectrum.  This  is 
channel  37,  which  ranges  from  608  to  614 
megacycles. 

Until  last  year  channel  37  was  essentially 
unwanted  as  a  television  channel  even 
though  It  had  been  assigned  to  several  Amer- 
ican cities  as  part  of  the  FCC's  national  tele- 
vision allocation  plan. 

FOUND    IDEAL 

So  long  as  commercial  television  did  not 
use  channel  37,  radio  astronomers  found  it 
an  ideal  band  to  use  for  mapping  certain 
areas  of  the  heavens  inaccessible  on  other 
radio  frequencies. 

Two  factors  helped  the  radioastronomers 
the  protection  of  an  interested  PCC.  which 
Juggled  requests  for  channel  37  to  keep  it 
free  for  science;  and  the  fact  that  European 
telecommunication  officials  had  tacitly 
agreed  to  keep  a  comparable  frequency  free 
for  their  radioastronomers. 

Last  year  the  picture  in  the  United  States 
changed.  The  Congress  enacted  a  multi- 
channel television  blU  requiring  that  all  tele- 
vision sets  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  be 
equipped  to  receive  channels  2  through  82. 
Until  then,  most  American  television  nets 
were,  and  most  still  are,  equipped  to  receive 
channels  2  through  13  only. 

INTEREST   RENEWZ3D 

Now,  there  is  renewed  Interest  In  channel 
37.  Indeed,  the  radioastronomers  face  the 
immediate  dilemma  of  battling  against  four 
companies  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  that  have  ap- 
plied to  the  FCC  for  a  license  to  operaU 
channel  37  in  that  city. 

If  the  request  is  granted  by  the  POC,  which 
In  the  words  of  one  official,  "has  run  out  of 
Juggling  room  on  channel  37,"  one  Immedi- 
ate result  would  be  to  interfere  drastically 
with  radio  telescope  studies  being  carried 
out  at  the  University  of  lUinois  and  at  the 
National  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Green 
Bank,   W.   Va. 

This  is  so  because  the  sensitive  radio  tele- 
scopes operating  on  the  channel  37  fre- 
quency would  probably  pick  up  commercial 
television  along  with  radiation  from  stars  In 
the  universe.  In  the  case  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  radio  telescc^>e,  built  at  a  cost  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  the  tele- 
scope could  become  useless  as  it  now  is. 

AIR  EQUAL  WORRY 

But  radio  astronomers  are  equally  worried 
about  the  longer  range  effects  of  losing 
channel  37.    These  essentially  are  two. 
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The  first  is  that  radio  astronomers  will  be 
froeen  out  of  the  ultrahigh  frequency  tele- 
vision spectrum  altogether,  loecauae  there  la 
no  alternate  channel  available  In  this  apec- 
truin.  Hence,  as  they  are  telling  Mlnow.  thU 
vould  constitute  a  waste  of  an  invaluable 
national  reso\u-ce. 

The  other  reason  for  anxiety  is  that  chan- 
nel 3''.  already  set  aside  for  all  intents  and 
purpoeee  in  Eur(^>e  and  In  Asia  is  the  last 
hope  for  International  agreement  on  a  single 
such  band  for  radio  astronomers. 

Just  how  American  radio  astronomers,  who 
3Lre  speaking  with  one  voice  on  the  issue  of 
channel  37  will  fare  cannot  be  predicted. 

THREE  ALTK»NATIVES 

Informed  sources  suggest  that  there  are 
three  alternatives  open  to  the  POC.  which 
in  this  particular  case,  has  the  power  to  de- 
cide the  Issue.     These  alternatives  are: 

The  FCC  can  assign  channel  337  to  com- 
mercial television  throughout  the  Nation  and 
put  radio  astronomy  out  of  business  in  this 
critical  bandwidth. 

The  PCC  can  take  channel  37  away  from 
commercial  television  and  save  it  for  radio 
astronomy  which  essentially  means  allocat- 
ing three  instead  of  four  UHF-TV  channels 
to  about  10  cities. 

The  PCC  can  compromise  by  saving  chan- 
nel 37  from  cortunercial  Interests  In  one  or 
two  areas  giving  radio  astronomers  partial 
observation  in  these  areas. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  USIA 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  402  which  granted  the 
U.S.  foreign  information  program  legis- 
lative authority,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  to  its  dynamic  director,  Ed 
Marrow,  and  to  all  his  coworkers. 
USIA  is  doing  a  tremendous  job  in 
building  the  image  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  lands  and  especially  among 
the  peoples  in  the  less  developed  lands. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to 
suggest  for  a  group  of  distinguished 
Chicagoans  the  adoption  by  USIA  of 
our  project  which  became  known  as  the 
Classics  of  Democracy  series.  This  was 
based  upon  the  thought  that  the  classics 
of  democracy  that  inspired  our  fore- 
fathers, if  translated  into  native  lan- 
guages, could  give  similar  inspiration  to 
the  peoples  in  developing  countries 
leaching  out,  as  did  our  forefathers,  for 
guidance  in  their  quest  for  the  structure 
of  democratic  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  time  that  I  made  that  sugges- 
tion to  the  House  there  was  but  one 
translation  of  The  Federalist,  and  this 
was  out  of  print.  Today  The  Federalist 
IS  printed  and  distributed  in  many  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  influence  of  that 
immortal  work  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
fight  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people 
that  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
factor.  In  similar  manner  other  classics 
of  democracy   that  inspired   our   fore- 


fathers hare  been  translated  and  dis- 
tributed in  inexpensive  editions  through- 
out the  world. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  and  Director  Ed 
Murrow  all  in  public  statements  have 
emphasized  the  outstanding  contribution 
that  the  Classics  of  Democracy  program 
has  made  in  winning  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  peoples  everywhere.  My  hum- 
ble contribution  in  presenting  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress  and  to  USIA.  I  re- 
gard it  as  among  the  most  lasting 
achievements  of  my  congressional  serv- 
ice. 

The  Classics  of  Democracy  project 
illustrates  how  outside  advisory  commit- 
tees can  be  productive  and  fruitful.  I 
remember  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Congressman  Feighan,  and  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cultural  Information,  which  at  that  time 
was  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Mark  A.  May  who  was  also  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation. 

Subsequent  to  our  presentation  the 
Committee  was  instrumental,  especially 
its  subcommittee  on  books  and  libraries, 
in  assisting  the  USIA  in  the  development 
of  this  most  successful  program.  This 
entire  experience  demonstrates  that  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprise,  working  hand 
in  hand,  can  produce  important  proj- 
ects which  help  further  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  this  field  where  com- 
petition with  the  massive  outpourings  of 
Communist  propaganda  is  keen  and  dif- 
ficult. It  is  also  an  example  whereby 
public  initiative  channeled  through  leg- 
islative representatives  can  influence  the 
U.S.  Government  to  act  positively  and 
in  response  to  good  ideas  which  spring 
up  from  our  people  throughout  the 
country. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentlemen  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OF  WEEK 
Mr.   HALLECK.     Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  if 
he  can  tell  us  something  about  the  ses- 
sions that  will  be  held  for  the  balance 
of  the  week.  We  would  appreciate  the 
information  because  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers are  interested  in  such  matters  as 
special  orders  and  other  arrangements, 
of  course. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  might  inform  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  as  he  knows, 
that  there  is  no  legislative  program  for 
this  week.  But,  the  House  will  meet  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  to  receive  a  message 
from  the  President  on  education.  The 
House  will  not  be  in  session  on  Wednes- 
day, but  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  be 
in  session  on  Thursday  when  we  will  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  and 
then  we  will  probably  adjourn  over. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  other  words,  it  is 
likely  that  the  House  will  adjourn  over 
from  Thursday  to  Monday  next? 


MASS  TRANSIT— RELIEF  FROM  THE 
HARDENING  OF  OUR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ARTERIES 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  19.  1962,  I  made  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that — in  regard 
to  the  mass  transit  bill — seldom  have  we 
in  the  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  so  much  with  so  little. 

Today,  January  28,  1963.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  similar — with  one  excep- 
tion— to  the  one  last  year  on  which  we, 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, conducted  extensive  hearings. 
This  bill  became  one  of  the  logjam  cas- 
ualties of  the  87th  Congress  even  though 
"ftoth  House  and  Senate  legislative  com- 
mittees reported  it  favorably. 

Since  time  and  procedural  delays  were 
the  only  causes  for  the  inconclusive  re- 
sults in  1962,  there  is  real  hope  that  an 
early  start  will  achieve  the  comprehen- 
sive approach  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  to 
cities  like  Pittsburgh.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues from  similar  areas  who  hope  for 
the  relief  from  the  hardening  of  the 
transportation  arteries  from  which  so 
many  American  cities  and  towns  are 
suffering. 

WHAT    THE    BILL  DOES 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  encour- 
age additional  investment  by  local  and 
State  governments,  as  well  as  private  in- 
vestors, in  improving  facilities  for  mov- 
ing p>eople  by  mass  transportation 
means  —  whether  railroad  commuter, 
rapid  transit  or  motor  buses — in  order 
to  relieve  mounting  traflBc  congestion 
which  is  strangling  urban  areas.  We 
have  provided  well  for  highway  needs — 
$20  billion  for  urban  highway  construc- 
tion alone.  For  certain  problems,  how- 
ever, another  alternative  must  be  pre- 
sented which  hithertofore  has  not.  As 
a  result,  we  are  paying  a  high  bill  for 
roads. 

This  measure  provides  authorization 
for  a  3 -year  program  of  matching  grants 
to  States  and  local  public  bodies  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, with  two-thirds  Federal  grants 
and  one-third  local  matching  funds,  $100 
million  authorized  the  first  year  and  $200 
million  each  of  the  succeeding  years. 

Although  the  funds  would  go  to  public 
bodies  such  public  bodies  would  not  have 
to  operate  the  transit  facilities  and 
equipment  themselves.  They  could  ac- 
quire the  equipment  and  lease  it  to  a 
private  operator.  In  fact,  the  bill  makes 
clear  that  its  intent  is  to  encourage 
private  operation  and  contains  safe- 
guards against  unfair  competition  by 
public  bodies  or  unfair  acquisition. 
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Grants  will  be  made  on  a  net  project 
coet,  which  means  that  estimated  reve- 
nues from  the  system  will  first  be  set 
aside,  bonds  wlU  be  floated,  and  of  the 
remainder,  two- thirds  Federal  and  one- 
third  local  contribution  will  be  applied 
to  costs  which  cannot  be  met  out  of  the 
fare  box. 

Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  would 
include  terminal  facilities,  rights-of-way, 
buses  and  other  rolling  stock.  No  grants 
funds  would  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
ordinary  governmental  expenses. 

The  bill  also  renews  the  $50 -million 
loan  fund  approved  in  last  year's  legisla- 
tion, but  provides  that  loans  cannot  be 
used  where  grants  are  used,  or  vice  versa. 
It  also  sets  up  a  fund  for  research  to  im- 
prove mass  transportation  methods. 

Other  features  include  emergency  pro- 
graming, demonstration  projects,  and 
relocation  requirements.  Perhaps  the 
Westlnghouse  elevated  guide  rail  system 
would  be  a  feasible  proposal  for  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  Pittsburgh. 

SUPPORT    rOtL     STJCH    A    BILI, 

Last  Congress  both  Houses  reviewed 
this  legislation  thoroughly.  I  know,  for 
I  spent  countless  hours  hearing  testi- 
mony and  offering  suggestions.  By  in- 
troducing it  so  early  t]^  time,  there 
should  be  enough  elbow  room  to  ma- 
neuver for  a  vote.  Of  the  66  witnesses 
we  heard  only  2  opposed  the  bill.  Those 
supporting  it  were  groups  such  as :  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association,  representing 
more  than  13,500  municipalities;  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  representing  cities 
over  30,000  population;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Officials,  representing 
over  3,000  counties  in  44  States; 
National  Housing  Conference;  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks; 
Association  of  American  Railroads;  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives  Association,  repre- 
senting all  railway  labor  brotherhoods; 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials;  AFL-CIO. 

Such  support  was  partially  induced  by 
the  existence  of  a  temporary  Federal 
transit  program,  administered  by  the 
Hoiising  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
More  than  200  commimities  had  inquired 
at  the  HHFA  last  year. 

OTHEX   SIGNS    OF   RECEPTIVITT 

There  are  other  signs,  too,  of  increased 
receptivity  to  mass  transportation.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  are 
working  together  on  regional  transpor- 
tation plans  through  the  tristate  trans- 
portation committee.  New  Jersey  has 
established,  through  its  highway  depart- 
ment, a  program  of  assistance  and  plan- 
ning to  help  commuter  railroads.  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  planners 
have  indicated  that  transit  needs  are 
among  the  major  consideration  in  the 
year  2000  plan.  Philadelphia  continues 
to  plan  for  broadened  service,  and  Los 
Angeles  officials  have  clearly  indicated 
that  their  reliance  upon  the  freeway  is 
inadequate. 

One  of  the  most  signiiicant  of  the 
recent  events  was  the  approval  last  No- 
vember by  the  San  Francisco  area  voters 
of  $792  million  for  a  regional  transit 
system.  Bay  area  residents  have  chosen 
to  tie  their  transit  program  into  plans 
for  over  11  regional  developments,  and 
apparently  this  approach  will  pay  div- 


idends. The  exception  I  have  put  in 
the  bill  would  cover  the  San  Francisco 
^lan  retroactively  since  it  should  not  be 
penalized  by  its  initiative  and  foresight. 
In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  we  have 
solved  many  of  the  problems  which  ap- 
peared to  doom  our  city.  After  the 
devastating  flood  of  1936,  we  saw  that 
our  first  problem  was  flood  control. 
After  solution  of  this  problem  was  in 
sight,  we  saw  that  our  next  problem  was 
air  pollution  and  smoke  control.  The 
next  problem  was  urban  blight  and 
slums.  Urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing are  helping  us  to  solve  this  problem. 
Now  we  find  that  even  if  we  can  solve 
the  other  problems  the  city  will  strangle 
to  death  on  automobile  congestion  if 
we  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  mass 
transportation. 


AFFORDING  RELIEF  TO   PURCHAS- 
ERS OF  SERIES  E  SAVINGS  BONEVS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  protect  individ- 
ual investors  in  series  E  Government 
bonds  from  paying  taxes  where  inflation 
since  date  of  purchase  has  exceeded  the 
amount  of  interest  earned. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 
A  Bnj,  To  Protect  Funds  Invested  in  Series 
E  United  States  Savings  Bonds  From  In- 
flation   AND    To    Encourage    Persons    To 
Provide  for  Their  Own  Security 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  part 
III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue    Code    of    1964    (relating    to 
items    specifically   excluded   from    gross    In- 
come)   Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
121  as  section  122  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  such  section  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  121.  Interest  on  Series  E  Bonds  Where 
Purchasing  Power   of  Redemp- 
tion Proceeds  Is  Less  Than  Pur- 
chasing Power  of  Original  Cost. 
"Gross  Income  does  not  Include  the  Inter- 
est received  on  the  redemption  of  any  series 
E  United  States  savings  bond  where  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  aggregate  of  such  inter- 
est and  the  price  paid  for  such  bond  is  less 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  the  price  paid 
for  such  bond." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  III 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  121.  Interest  on  series  E  bonds  where 
purchasing  power  of  redemption 
proceeds  Is  less  than  purchasing 
power  of  original  cost. 

"Sec.  122.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  redemptions  of  series  E  United 
States  savings  bonds  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  by  all 
means  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  should  include  this  provision 
in  any  tax  measure  which  is  reported. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  have  bought  series  E  bonds  on 
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the  Governments  plea  to  help.    Now  2n 
years  later,  their  investment  plus  intpr 
est  is  worth  less  than  they  paid  for  such 
bonds  20  years  ago.    Congress  should  act 
to  at  least  relieve  people  from  payhi'i? 
income  taxes  on  interest  which  does  not 
equal  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  of 
their  original  investment;  but  even  fur 
ther,  the  fact  that  such  a  bill  is  nee 
essary  should  be  evidence  that  a  contin 
uing  policy  of  spending  more  than  we 
take  in  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  series  E  bonds,  insurance,  social  secu- 
rity and  other  fixed  income  as  well 

Tax  relief  is  desired  by  all.  but  if  it  u 
to  come  at  the  cost  of  each  person's 
insurance,  retirement  funds,  or  invest- 
ments, it  is  open  to  serious  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  sound.  I  am  willing  to  be 
shown,  but  it  will  take  some  showing 


HEARINGS  ON  PRESIDENTS  ECO- 
NOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houss 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  began  its  hearings 
this  morning  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report.  These  hearings  will  go 
on  for  the  next  2  weeks.  The  President 
has  already  presented  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  Congress  his  basic  economic  theory 
which  lies  behind  various  proposals  he 
makes  to  the  Congress,  particularly  tax 
cutting.  There  has  been  no  equal  op- 
portunity, of  course,  for  those  who  dis- 
agree with  this  theory  and  the  basic 
theory  in  his  budget  message,  the  basic 
theory  in  his  economic  report,  the  basic 
theory  in  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  or  in  his  presidential  message  on 
tax  reform  to  express  our  point  of  view. 

Accordingly,  to  start  this  debate  going 
I  have  asked  permission  to  put  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  today  my  own  re- 
marks in  which  I  comment  primarily  on 
the  President's  Economic  Report. 

I  also  obtained  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  hour  on  Thursday,  so 
that  any  who  might  wish  to  take  excep- 
tion to  or  to  comment  further  on  what  I 
have  put  in  the  Record  today  will  have 
that  opportunity.  On  Thursday.  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  in  more  detail  the  points 
I  make  in  my  remarks  appearing  in  the 
Record  today  on  the  economic  condition 
of  our  country. 
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FRAUDULENT  USE  OF  CREDIT 
CARDS 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today, 
to  be  substituted  for  H.R.  1033  which  I 
introduced  on  January  9,  1963,  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit the  fraudulent  or  unlawful  use  of 


credit  cards  that  have  been  lost,  stolen, 
and  so  forth. 

Credit  card  frauds  have  increased  at 
a  phenomenal  rate  in  recent  years. 
From  1955  through  1961.  it  is  estimated 
that  they  have  increased  1.100  percent. 
These  crimes  affect  many  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  to  whom  credit 
cards  have  been  issued  as  they  are  liable 
for  the  use  of  such  cards  prior  to  notify- 
ing the  issuing  companies  in  the  event 
they  are  lost  or  stolen.  Federal  legisla- 
tion should  help  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  fraudulent  use  of  such  credit  cards. 

A  number  of  State  legislatures,  includ- 
ing that  of  Ohio,  have  recognized  the 
need  for  legislation  to  cover  the  fraudu- 
lent use  of  credit  cards.  However,  be- 
cause, for  example,  oil  company  credit 
cards  and  telephone  credit  cards  are  hon- 
ored nationwide  and  used  by  a  mobile 
population,  the  matter  is  appropriately 
a  Federal  interstate  one.  In  the  period 
of  a  month  a  person  committing  credit 
card  frauds  can  travel  through  many 
States  prior  to  the  time  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  card  has  been  issued  may  be 
aware  that  the  card  is  being  misused. 
Because  of  the  mobility  of  the  person 
committing  the  fraud,  he  is  often  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  State  where  it  was 
committed. 

The  greater  reach  of.  and  respect  for. 
a  Federal  criminal  statute  is  needed  as  a 
deterrent  to  such  interstate  wrongful 
conduct,  and  to  protect  the  millions  of 
innocent  credit  card  holders  who  may 
be  victimized  by  it. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  act  on  this  legislation 
in  the  near  future. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASTRONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  52) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  206(b)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  I  transmit  here- 
with a  report  for  the  calendar  year  1962, 
on  this  Nation's  aeronautics  and  space 
activities. 

The  year  1962  was  a  period  of  ac- 
celeration, accomplishment,  and  relative 
progress  for  the  United  States  in  its 
space  leadership  drive.  In  both  numbers 
and  complexity  of  space  projects,  the 
past  year  was  the  most  successful  in  our 
brief  but  active  space  history. 

The  benefits  of  our  peaceful  space 
program,  in  both  its  civilian  and  military 
aspects,  are  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent. Not  only  have  the  horizons  of 
scientific  knowledge  been  lifted,  but  the 
resulting  international  coop>eration  and 
worldwide  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  have  strengthened 
the  world  image  of  this  country  as  a  force 
for  peace  and  freedom.    The  economic 


benefits  of  our  national  space  program 
are  also  revealing  themselves  at  an  in- 
creasing rate. 

These  growing  space  successes  have 
required  the  support  of  increasing  budg- 
ets. Thus,  the  recommended  budget 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  earlier 
this  month  contains  requests  for  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  space  program 
in  the  total  amount  of  $7.6  billion.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $2.1  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1963,  $4.3  billion  over  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  $5.8  billion  over  fiscal  year 
1961. 

In  summary  form,  the  accompanying 
report  depicts  the  contributions  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  the  national  space  pro- 
gram during  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  January  28,  1963. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC. 
NO.  51) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  transmit  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program.  This  report  was 
originally  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
350(e)(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  which  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  section  402(a)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

This  report  demonstrates  that  we 
have  made  good  progress  toward  ac- 
complishment of  our  goals  in  the  inter- 
national trade  field  during  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  For  example,  world 
trade  again  reached  a  new  high  level. 
U.S.  exE>orts  also  rose  and  maintained  a 
significant  margin  over  imports,  with 
consequent  improvement  of  our  balance- 
of -payments  position. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  we  completed 
tariff  negotiations,  which  lasted  almost 
2  years,  imder  the  aegis  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
While  we  were  hampered  in  these  nego- 
tiations by  the  severe  limitations  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1958,  some  real  progress  was  made  in 
clearing  the  way  for  a  greater  flow  of 
profitable  international  trade. 

Now,  however,  we  face  the  challenge 
of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  an  economy 
which  can  soon  be  expected  nearly  to 
equal  our  own.  The  passage  of  the 
pace-setting  Trade  Exparision  Act  of 
1962  provides  us  with  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  challenge,  maintain 
our  own  economic  growth,  and.  together 
with  the  Common  Market,  continue  our 
efforts  to  promote  the  strength  and  unity 
of  the  free  world. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  January  28,  1963. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  CrVTL  DEFENSE — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  50) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read.  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress,  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense as  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  report  covers  the  civil 
defense  functions  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  Executive  Order 
10952,  which  are  the  prep>onderance  of 
the  functions  under  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  920, 
81st  Congress) . 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  406  of  that  act,  and 
covers  fiscal  year  1962. 

Information  pertaining  to  civil  de- 
fense activities  of  other  agencies,  and 
in  particular  those  assigned  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  under  Executive  Orders  Nos. 
10952,  10958,  and  11051,  is  contained  in 
the  published  12th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  28,  1963. 


ELEVENTH      REPORT      OF      OPERA- 
TIONS      UNDER       THE       MUTUAL 
EDUCATIONAL      AND      CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE    ACT    OF     1961— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  108  of  Pubhc  Law  87-256,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  11th  report  of  oper- 
ations under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1961,  to  June  30, 
1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  January  28,  1963. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  DELEGATE  FROM 
THE  DISTRKTT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr,  Mathias]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  biU  to  establish,  in 
and  as  a  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  office  of  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide 
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for  the  election  of  that  Delegate  by  the 
residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Each  Member  of  the  House  spends 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  on  services 
to  the  oonstitumts  whom  he  represents. 
These  services  are  an  inherent  part  of 
our  duties  as  Members,  and  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  perform  them.  Those 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  House  Ck>mmit- 
tee  for  the  District  of  Colimibla  have  an 
added  burden  of  constituent  service 
work,  because  of  the  requirements  not 
only  of  our  own  congressional  districts, 
but  also  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Although  they  have  not 
elected  us,  Washingtonlans  must  turn 
to  us  for  advice  and  help  because  they 
have  no  ofQcial  in  the  Congress  whom 
they  have  elected  and  to  whom  they 
can  tvan.  Under  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  today,  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  able  to 
perform  much  of  this  work  on  behalf 
of  the  District  residents  who  elected 
him.  which  would  be  a  very  substantial 
help  to  those  Members  like  myself  who 
serve  on  the  District  Committee. 

The  Delegate  to  the  House  would  serve 
another  important  purpose  both  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, because  he  would  provide  a  voice 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  several  hundred 
thousand  citizens  who  live  here  and 
who  cannot  vote  in  any  State.  While 
the  Delegate  constitutionally  could 
have  no  power  to  vote,  he  would  have 
the  right  of  debate.  There  is  a  long 
line  of  precedents,  stretching  back 
through  the  history  of  the  many  dele- 
gates which  have  served  in  this  House 
from  the  territories,  that  he  would  also 
have  the  right  to  introduce  legislation. 
These  territorial  delegates,  as  well  as 
Resident  Commissioners  such  as  our  col- 
league from  Puerto  Rico,  have  long 
served  a  useful  purpose  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  itself,  the  con- 
stituents who  elected  them,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  lessons  learned 
from  these  helpful  relationships  can.  I 
feel  sure,  be  successfully  applied  over 
the  years  in  the  development  of  the 
office  of  the  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

F*lnally,  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is 
strong  local  support  here  in  the  District 
for  this  delegate  bill,  as  one  very  con- 
crete way  of  giving  the  residents  of  this 
city  an  opportunity  over  the  years  to 
help  themselves  to  develop  continuously 
an  improved  sense  of  responsibility  and 
maturity  among  the  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  Nation's  Capital. 


TWO-PRICE  COTTON 

The  SPEAKER.  Uxuier  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whttener]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.      Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 
North  Carolina? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  time  today  in  order  that 
I  may  again  bring  to  the  attention  of 


my  colleagues  the  situation  concerning 
our  domestic  textile  industry  by  reason 
of  the  imfair  two-price  cotton  situation 
now  existing. 

This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  entire  Nation  and  should  command 
the  immediate  attention  of  all  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  leg- 
islating in  behalf  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  preservation  of  a  strong  tex- 
tile industry  in  America  is  vital  to  our 
economic  welfare,  as  well  as  to  our  de- 
%/gnse  posture.  On  many  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  three  Congresses  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  discuss  with  my  col- 
leagues, publicly  and  privately,  the  im- 
portance of  the  industry  in  each  of 
these  areas. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  we 
have  a  particular  intereot  in  maintain- 
ing a  strong  and  healthy  textile  indus- 
try. There  are  more  than  1,000  textile 
mills  located  in  76  of  the  100  counties 
in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  This  industry  is 
the  largest  that  we  have  in  our  State. 
It  employs  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  people  engaged  in  manufacturing 
in  North  Carolina.  It  pays  annual 
wages  of  between  $800  and  $900  million 
per  year.  This  constitutes  four  times 
the  combined  payrolls  of  the  State's 
tobacco  and  furniture  industries. 

The  North  Carolina  State  government 
is  in  a  large  measure  dep>endent  upon 
a  healthy  textile  industry  since  approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  State's  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income  tax  and 
sales  tax  collections  come  from  this 
source. 

One  thousand  North  Carolina  textile 
plants  produce  annually  approximately 
$3  billion  worth  of  yam,  fabric,  and  ap- 
parel, which  is  approximately  three  times 
the  dollar  value  realized  from  the  op- 
eration of  farms  in  North  Carolina,  not- 
withstanding that  we  have  the  second 
largest  number  of  farms  to  be  found  in 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

While  the  North  Carolina  textile  plants 
are  engaged  in  both  cotton  and  synthet- 
ic textile  production,  our  cotton  textiles 
represent  the  largest  portion  of  the  tex- 
tile production  in  the  State.  We  produce 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cotton  yams 
produced  in  America  and  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  broad  cotton 
goods.  These  facts  immediately  point 
out  to  any  observer  the  reason  and  ne- 
cessity for  a  keen  interest  on  ttie  part 
of  all  our  citizens  in  North  Carolina  in 
preserving  an  aggressive  and  vibrant  tex- 
tile industry. 

During  recent  years  the  acceleration 
of  textile  production  in  many  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  their  subsequent 
exporting  to  the  United  States  has  been 
presenting  a  monstrous  problem  to  all  of 
us.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  are  by  now 
thoroughly  aware  of  this  Import  problem 
and  its  devastating  effect  upon  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Cotton 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  conduct  hearings  on  legislation 
which  has  been  Introduced  with  the  de- 
sire of  eliminating  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems confronting  those  who  earn  their 
liveUhoods  in  the  textile  plants  of  Amer- 
ica.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  elimination 
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of  the  two  price  cotton  situation  which 
constitutes  such  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  in  favor  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 

Many  of  our  textile  people  tell  me  that 
if  we  can  eliminate  the  8»-2  cents  per 
pound,  or  $42.50  per  bale,  price  advan- 
tage  which  the  foreign  manufacturers 
enjoy  we  can  compete  with  these  for- 
eign competitors.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  people  should  at  least  be 
given  this  even  chance  of  competing, 
particularly  when  we  consider  that  a 
foreign  manufacturer  is  able  to  purchase 
American-grown  cotton  which  has  been 
in  part  subsidized  by  our  own  textile  in- 
dustry  at  a  price  below  that  paid  by  our 
own  American  Industry. 

This  two-price  system  results  from  the 
price  support  program  which  the  Con- 
gress created  in  behalf  of  the  domestic 
cotton  producer.  By  reason  of  this  price 
support  program  our  American  cotton  is 
not  competitive  In  the  world  market,  and 
hence  the  8*/^ -cent  reduction  which  we 
must  make  in  order  to  keep  our  cotton 
flowing  in  world  trade.  Whatever  our 
thought  may  be  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
price  support  program,  I  think  that  we 
must  all  agree  that  it  Is  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  continue  to  burden  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
textile  industry  with  the  cross  of  two- 
price  cotton. 

I  believe  that  it  must  sdso  be  agreed 
that  it  is  a  shortsighted  policy  in  the 
long  pull  to  continue  this  unfair  situa- 
tion insofar  as  the  American  cotton 
farmer  is  concerned.  After  all,  the 
piincipal  market  has  been,  and  probably 
will  always  be,  the  American  textile 
manufacturing  industry  Insofar  as  do- 
mestically produced  cotton  is  conceraed. 
Unless  this  market  is  preserved  the  sub- 
sidies and  price  supports  to  the  farmers 
will  soon  vanish  from  our  statute  books 
along  with  the  cotton  fanner  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  economic  family.  When  this 
has  happened  we  will  all  be  the  losers  as 
a  result  of  a  shortsighted  policy  of  two- 
price  cotton. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  would  be  friends  of  our  cotton 
producers  that  there  is  presently  a  great 
upsurge  in  conversion  from  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  synthetic  textiles  and  that  this 
also  threatens  the  domestic  market  for 
the  cotton  producers  in  a  way  which 
should  cause  great  alarm  in  our  agricul- 
tural economy  circles. 

Let  me  review  briefly  some  of  the  re- 
cent experiences  of  the  American  textile 
people. 

In  1947  American  mills  expKjrted  ap- 
proximately 1.5  billion  square  yards  of 
cotton  cloth.  By  1961  our  exports  had 
dropped  to  approximately  500  million 
yards.  This  loss  of  1  billion  square  yards 
per  year  in  our  cotton  textile  cloth  ex- 
ports has  been  a  great  blow  to  the  Amer- 
ican industry  and  to  the  economic  life  or 
our  Nation.  We  not  only  have  lost  a 
good  portion  of  our  export  market,  but 
during  the  same  period  foreign  mills 
have  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  their 
cotton  textiles  in  the  United  States. 
This  resulted  because  of  the  great  price 
advantage  which  foreign  manufacturers 
have  enjoyed  due  to  lower  labor  costs 
and  the  8V2  cents  per  pound  price  ad- 
vantage that  the  foreign  manufacturers 
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had  in  the  cotton  which  they  were  run- 
ning. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  our  Nation  ex- 
ported vastly  greater  amounts  of  textiles 
than  were  imported  into  this  country. 
Following  World  War  n  we  saw  the  trend 
changing  and  by  1961  textile  exports 
were  exceeded  by  impoi-ts  to  the  extent 
of  27  percent.  While  figures  are  not 
available  for  1962,  it  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  the  difference  between 
imports  and  exports  would  probably 
amount  to  30  percent  or  more. 

In  1955  imports  of  cotton  textiles  rep- 
resented the  equivalent  of  approximately 
181,000  bales  of  cotton.  By  1956  these 
imports  represented  225.000  bales  of  raw 
cotton.  By  1958  it  was  234.000  bales 
equivalent.  In  1960  this  had  risen  to 
526,000  bales  equivalent,  and  in  1962  im- 
ported textiles  amounted  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  672,000  bales  of  raw  cotton. 

Since  1956  the  greatest  growth  in  for- 
eign imports  has  been  in  yarns  and 
coarse  goods,  in  which  the  cost  of  cotton 
is  the  largest  single  factor.  In  1952  we 
imported  250,000  pounds  of  carded, 
combed  cotton  yarns;  by  1962  these  im- 
ports had  grown  to  29.9  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  11,860  percent. 

So,  we  can  see  that  since  World  War 
n,  and  more  particularly  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  American  cotton  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  been  losing  a  foreign 
market  of  approximately  1  billion  square 
yards  a  year  and  at  the  same  time  was 
losing  another  billion,  yards  a  year  in 
sales  on  the  domestic  market. 

It  was  during  this  period  synthetic 
fibers  began  to  claim  growing  portions  of 
the  domestic  textile  market.  This,  in 
part,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  arti- 
ficial pricing  system  which  we  now  ex- 
perience and  which  we  refer  to  as  the  two 
price  cotton  system.  The  American 
textile  man  has  not  been  able  to  reduce 
his  price  to  the  level  of  his  foreign  com- 
petitor because  of  the  artificial  pricing 
system  that  has  developed  in  the  cotton 
trade.  Some  observers  have  estimated 
that  synthetic  fibers,  paper,  and  plastics 
displaced  cotton  textiles  to  the  time  of 
875,000  bales  in  1962  alone.  How  long 
can  the  agricultural  economy  stand  this 
loss  of  market  even  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  domestic  textile  industiT  to  combat 
the  many  problems  that  have  been 
created  for  it?  Happily,  some  of  our 
agricultural  leaders  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
take  positive  steps  to  eliminate  this  ogre 
from  the  domestic  textile  scene.  One  of 
these  was  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman,  who  on  November 
13.  1961,  recommended  to  the  President 
that  he  request  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  make  an  immediate  investigation 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  with  the  view  of  eliminat- 
ing the  two-price  cotton  system. 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  stated  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  articles 
and  materials  made  of  cotton  were  be- 
ing imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  quantities  as  to  render  ineffective, 
or  materially  Interfere  with,  the  program 
and  operations  of  our  Crovemment  with 
respect  to  cotton,  or  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  amount  of  products  processed 
in  the  United  States  from  cotton.  The 
Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  programs 


and  operations  for  upland  and  long 
staple  cotton  which  were  being  threat- 
ened by  the  two-price  system  included 
our  price-support  programs,  acreage  al- 
lotment, marketing  quota  programs,  and 
the  export  subsidy  program  for  cotton 
and  cotton  products. 

He  pointed  out  that  525.500  bales  of 
cotton  were  used  to  manufacture  cotton 
textiles  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  1960  and  that  this  represented  a  rec- 
oi-d  high  at  that  time.  He  further 
pointed  out  that  over  the  5  years  ending 
in  1960  imports  of  cotton  textiles  in- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate 
equivalent  to  about  69,000  bales. 

Secretary  Freeman  in  his  letter  to  the 
Chief  Executive  stated  that  since  World 
War  II  aggregate  mill  consumption  of 
cotton  has  tended  to  decline  and  that 
this  decline  in  consumption  per  capita 
in  the  United  States  was  from  an  annual 
average  of  about  29.3  pounds  per  person 
in  the  1946-55  period  to  about  23.9 
poimds  per  person  in  1956-60.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  increase  in  cotton 
textile  imports  had  importantly  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  in  mill  consump- 
tion of  cotton  and  that  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  imports  of  cotton  textiles  increased 
from  about  the  equivalent  of  0.5  pound 
per  person  in  the  United  States  in  1955 
to  approximately  1.4  pounds  per  person 
in  1960.  Significantly,  Mr.  Freeman 
stated  that  "the  sharp  rise  in  the  per 
capita  rate  of  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
occurred  during  the  period  when  export 
subsidies  and  export  differentials  were 
relatively  large  and  were  consistently 
paid." 

Mr.  Freeman  concluded  that  it  was 
evident  that  imports  of  articles  and 
materials  wholly  or  in  part  of  cotton, 
will  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective, 
or  materialy  interfere  with,  the  Depart- 
ment's programs  for  cotton  and  products 
thereof,  or  will  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  close  to  this  problem  through  the 
years  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
positive  action  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  that  time.  We  were 
further  encouraged  when  on  November 
21,  1961,  the  President  in  a  letter  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  directed  that  an 
investigation  be  made  as  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  that 
the  report  be  "completed  as  soon  as 
practicable." 

This  feeling  that  progress  was  being 
made  had  a  very  short  life,  however. 
Those  of  us  who  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  during  the  taking  of 
testimony  could  readily  detect  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  were  hostile  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  granting  the  relief  which 
was  so  sorely  needed  by  the  American 
people.  This  attitude  was  apparent,  not- 
withstanding the  brilliant  presentation 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  textile  industry  and  labor. 
Those  of  us  who  followed  the  case  with 
avid  interest  felt  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented fully  warranted  the  allegations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  his  request  that  the  President  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 


investigation.  We  felt  that  it  was  in- 
escapable that  a  favorable  decision 
would  be  rendered,  notwithstanding  the 
unnecessary  delay  that  seemed  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Finally,  on  September  6,  1962,  in  a  3-to- 
2  decision  the  Tariff  Commission  denied 
to  the  American  people  the  relief  to 
which  we  felt  they  were  entitled  on 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  case. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  pay  tribute  to  Conunissioners  Walter 
R.  Schreiber  and  Glenn  W.  Sutton  for 
their  dissents,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
were  fully  supported  by  the  evidence 
and  represented  the  decision  which 
would  best  serve  the  American  people. 
These  two  Commissioners  recommended 
that  there  be  imposed  on  dutiable  articles 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  a  fee 
of  8.5  cents  per  pound,  but  not  less 
than  20  percent  ad  valorem,  so  long  as 
the  total  fee  imposed  did  not  exceed 
more  than  50  percent  ad  valorem. 
These  two  gentlemen  significantly 
pointed  out  that  the  Conunission  was  a 
creature  of  statute  and  was  not  vested 
with  legislative  discretion  or  authority 
and  that  it  was  not  the  proper  function 
of  the  Commission  to  take  issue  with  the 
legislative  policy  involved.  They  further 
stated ; 

Under  our  systetn  of  government,  any 
Commissioner  who  has  any  scruples  or  res- 
ervations about  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
Congress  should  perforce  disqualify  himself 
from  accepting  or  holding  oflBce.  We.  there- 
fore, wish  to  state  unequivocally  that  our 
findings  represent  our  best  effort  to  respond 
to  the  mandate  of  the  Congress,  and  are  in 
nowise  to  be  construed  as  registering  any 
personal  predilections  either  of  us  may  have 
as  to  what  the  law  should  or  should  not  be. 

I  am  sure  that  this  quotation  from  the 
dissenting  opinion  requires  no  amplifica- 
tion in  order  for  any  of  us  to  understand 
what  must  have  gone  on  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  evidence  and  the  report  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Tariff  Comjnission  as 
the  Commissioners  met  in  their  private 
conferences.  I  think  that  the  admoni- 
tion of  these  two  distinguished  dissenting 
Commissioners  is  one  which  should  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again  to  so  many 
of  the  Government  agency  people  who 
seem  to  have  such  a  bent  for  thwarting 
the  will  of  the  Congress. 

In  further  support  of  their  view  that 
the  section  22  relief  should  be  granted. 
Commissioners  Schreiber  and  Sutton  on 
page  22  of  the  report  to  the  President  on 
"Investigation  No.  22-25" — TC  publica- 
tion 6  had  this  to  say  in  section  ( 5  >  : 

(5 1  The  majority  attempts  to  Justify  the.r 
position  by  minimizing  the  quantity  and 
impact  of  import*  by  broad  comparisons  with 
total  domestic  consumption  of  cotton,  and 
by  setting  up  competition  with  rayon  and 
other  manmade  fibers  as  the  primary  inter- 
ference experienced  by  the  cotton  programs. 
Neither  of  these  factors  can  withstand  the 
bxirden  of  the  majority's  position. 

A  graphic  measure  of  the  extent  of  imports 
can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics. 
The  cotton  content  of  Imported  cotton  ar- 
ticles during  1962  is  expected  to  be  In  excess 
Of  700,000  bales.  The  quantity  will  be  even 
greater  than  the  1960  peak  of  525,500  balea 
and  more  than  23  times  the  Import  quota 
on  Upland  type  cotton,  under  1V»  Inches  In 
staple  length.  It  will  exceed  the  quantity 
of  cotton  produced  in  1961  in  each  of  the 
States   of  North   Carolina,   South   Carolina, 
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Georgia.  TenneBsee,  Alabama,  Missouri, 
Loiilslana,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  acreage  reqxilrecl  to  produce  thla  quan- 
tity of  cotton  is  larger  than  the  1961-62 
acreage  allotments  In  each  of  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Louisiana,  Missouri.  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  about 
equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina. 

In  addition,  700,000  bales  Is  equivalent  to 
four  tlnMs  the  raw  cotton  consumption  of 
one  specific  U.S.  textile  mill  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  largest  single  unit  textile 
concern  In  the  world.     This  particular  mill 
has  nearly  450,000  cotton  spindles  and  0,000 
looms    and    einpl03rs    some    11,000    persons. 
Indeed.  It  would  take  the  entire  cotton  tex- 
tile Industry  In  the   United  States  approxi- 
mately a  month  to  consume  this  quantity  of 
cotton  at  present  levels  of  textile  production. 
In  years  of  extremely  favorable  exports  of 
U.S.   cotton,  it  would  take  about  a  month 
to  ship   this  much  cotton  from   U.S.  ports. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  of  the  leading 
exporting  firms  ever  export  as  much  raw  cot- 
ton in  a  single  marketing  3rear  as  the  cotton 
contained  In  the  anticipated  Import  level  In 
1062.     During   the    1960-61    season    (a   good 
year  for  exports)    only  three  countries  took 
more  than  500,000  bales  of  our  total  exports. 
The  domestic  competition  from  manmade 
fibers  Is  not  new,  and  whatever  its  Intensity 
may  be,  it  is  not  an  appropriate  factor  for 
consideration    in    this    investigation.     This 
investigation  is  directed  toward  imports  of 
cotton  products,  and  if  such  imports  are  in 
fact    materially    interfering    with    the    pro- 
grams, It  is  Irrelevant  that  other  unrelated 
factors   are  also  causing  problems.     Insofar 
as   the   Commission's   functions   in   this   in- 
vestigation are  concerned,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence that  speculative  guesswork  leads  to 
the  possible  conclusion  that,  in   the  event 
effective   import  restrictions   should  be  Im- 
posed   on    cotton    products,    the    void    occa- 
sioned by   the   absence  of   imported   cotton 
products  might  be  filled  In  part  by  domestic 
manmade    fiber    products.      This     line    of 
argument     Is    cHaviously    circuitous,     ?iypo- 
thetlcal.    and    self-defeating.     Some    of    the 
void  created  (and,  in  our  opinion,  the  greater 
part  thereof)  would  inevitably  be  filled  with 
domestic  cotton  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  this  history 
of  the  section  22  Tariff  Commission  ac- 
tion in  order  to  give  to  my  colleagues  a 
brief  picture  of  the  background  factors 
which  now  must  be  considered  as  we 
approach  a  legislative  decision  on  this 
vital  matter.  On  Wednesday  of  this 
week  as  the  Cotton  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  hears 
the  testimony  of  those  of  us  who  are  so 
vitally  interested  in  this  matter,  we  all 
should  have  a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  legislative  relief  from 
a  problem  which  could  have  been  and 
should  have  been  solved  by  a  proper  deci- 
sion and  recommendation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

There  is  no  legislative  decision,  availa- 
ble, it  now  s^pears,  which  will  not  cast 
an  additional  burden  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  This  is  a  burden  which 
should  not  have  been  placed  upon  our 
already  overburdened  taxpayers.  The 
imposition  of  an  offset  fee  on  imported 
cotton  textiles  at  the  rate  of  8V2  cents 
per  pound  for  the  cotton  equivalent  of 
those  imports  would  have  placed  the 
burden  upon  foreign  industry  as  such 
burden  should  be  placed.  This,  however, 
was  not  done,  and  we  must  now  seek 
some  other  means  of  protecting  a  vital 
segment  of  our  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural economy  at  the  further  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  America. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  be  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  textile  manufac- 
turers with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  that  they  do  not  desire  any  direct 
subsidy  paid  into  their  hands.  I  believe 
that  they  would  almost  unanimously  ex- 
press regret  that  any  action  must  be 
taken  which  would  further  burden  the 
American  people.  The  burden,  however, 
with  which  our  domestic  textile  industry 
is  faced  is  an  artificial  one  created 
entirely  by  programs  by  our  Government 
and  forced  upon  those  who  earn  their 
livelihoods  in  the  textile  plants  of  this 
country.  Government  policy  has  threat- 
ened the  jobs  of  more  than  200,000  North 
Carolinians  who  are  directly  employed 
in  the  textile  industry  and  millions  of 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  who 
directly  and  indirectly  derive  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  textile  industry.  Our  Na- 
tion's defense  posture  has  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  Government  policy  which, 
if  uncorrected,  may  render  inestimable 
damage  to  our  national  security. 

I,  therefore,  urg3  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues from  all  sections  of  this  Nation 
give  serious  and  earnest  consideration  to 
the  problems  confronting  the  domestic 
textile  industry  and  the  employees  in 
that  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  allied 
trades  who  derive  their  income  from  this 
great  manufacturing  segment  of  our 
economy.  We  must  find  an  answer  to 
this  problem  which  was  created  here  in 
Washington. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  its  deliberations  will  be  able  to  produce 
legislation  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol.  This  legislative  so- 
lution should  be  one  which  will  relieve 
the  domestic  textile  industry  of  the  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  now  enjoyed 
by  foreign  manufacturing  concerns  with 
a  minimum  burden  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolby],  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  worked  its  will 
upon  this  bill  that  wc  will  have  strength- 
ened our  Nation  and  served  the  interests 
of  all  of  the  people  as  we  bring  about  a 
strengthening  of  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  American  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  2000  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Congressman  Cooley,  I 
have  mailed  an  explanatory  statement 
with  reference  to  this  legislation  to  many 
of  our  textile  people  in  my  congressional 
district.  Many  of  them  have  replied  giv- 
ing their  views,  and  I  wish  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  these  replies 
without  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  wrote. 

Re   Congressman  Cocley's   cotton  bill.   H  R. 
2000. 

Janvary  22,  1963. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  WnrrENER, 
House  Office  Building,  1 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

£>KAa  Bash.:  Needless  to  say,  we  are  whole- 
heartedly In  favor  of  this  bUl.  We  hope 
very  much  you  will  be  strongly  behind  It  and 


January  28 

imagine  you  will  feel  that  way.      As  HA»n,« 
CooLET  has  said,  other  needed  legislation  « 
to  cotton  can  be  worked  out  later  on  af^ 
this  urgently  needed  enactment  takes  bu)^ 
With  best  wishes.  ^  "*^* 

Sincerely  yours, 


„        „  ,    „  January  23,  1963 

Hon.  Basil  L   Whitener. 

House  of  Representatii'es, 
Waxhington,  D.C. 

DiAH  Basil:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  a. 
copy  of  the  statement  Issued  by  Congress 
man  Cooley  on  the  introduction  of  his  bill 
H.R.  2000.     I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  «a.' 
actment   of   the   amendment  which  he  oro 
poses.  ^ 

It  is  good  to  know  that  you  are  dolnr  all 
you  can  to  eliminate  the  two-price  cotton 
program  now  in  effect  and  I  certainly  hooe 
your  efforts  along  this  line  will  be  effective 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 


January  23,  1963 
Hon   Bash.  L.  Whitener, 
Mem  ber  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  WnrrENER :  I  was  really  much  in- 
terested in  your  statement  regarding  the 
situation  on  the  so-called  two-price  cotton 
program.  I  think  it  would  be  to  our  mutual 
advantage  if  you  would  do  all  possible  to  get 
this  eliminated  as  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar 
with  this  area  and  it  is  hiu-ting  us  to  no 
end. 

Also,  I  and  many  other  people  in  your  area 
would  appreciate  your  doing  all  possible  in 
the  present  spending  of  taxpayers  money  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  see  if  something  can't 
be  done  to  cut  this  down  and  try  to  hold 
our  budget  far  below  what  is  being  asked. 

It  was  certainly  nice  seeing  you  in  Spin- 
dale  at  the  Rotary  basketball  tournament, 
and  I  personally  appreciate  your  attendance 
and  hope  that  you  will  stop  by  to  see  us  at 
any  time  you  are  in  this  vicinity. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 


January  23,  1963. 
Congressman  Basil  L.  WanTNER, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Whitener:  Thank  ycu 
for  your  letter  of  January  21  and  the  copy 
of  the  statement  Issued  by  Congressman 
Cooley  on  the  introduction  of  his  bill  to 
relieve  the  domestic  textile  industry  of  the 
present  inequity  in  the  so-called  two-price 
cotton  program. 

I  in  particular,  and  I  am  sure  a  great  ma- 
jority of  your  constituents,  appreciate  your 
stand  on  this  and  other  legislation  that  is 
so  vital  to  the  economy  of  our  area.  I  know 
that  you  will  vigorously  support  it.  and  I 
will  appreciate  your  advising  me  of  any  way 
that  I  can  add  further  emphasis. 
Sincerely. 


January  23,  19€3. 
Re  your  letter  of  January  21. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener, 
Washitigton,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  must  keep  trying  until  this 
two-price  cotton  is  eliminated. 

Due  to  the  standards  of  living  in  the 
United  States  we  cannot  continue  in  small 
business,  unless  there  Is  a  change. 

We  cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, due  to  their  low  labor  cost,  and  low- 
priced  goods  shipped  to  us  for  sale. 

I  wotild  suggest  the  rise  In  price  to  foreign 
countries  to  SVa  cents  per  pound  rather  than 
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than  lowering  the  price  in  the  United  States 
to  their  standard. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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January  23.  1963 
Hon.  Basil  L.  WnrrENER, 

Congress    of    the    United    States,    House    of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  The  writer  has  received  your 
letter  of  January  21  requesting  my  views 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  introduced  by 
Congressman  Cooley  on  equating  the  price 
of  American  cotton,  both  to  the  spinning 
mills  of  our  country  as  compared  with  the 
spinning  mills   of   foreign   nations. 

I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  the  idea  of 
this  equating  on  the  raw  cotton  prices,  but 
the  writer  has  rather  mixed  emotions  as  to 
what  this  will  accomplish  from  the  stand- 
point of  competition. 

We  cannot  possibly  conceive  that  the 
American  textUe  industry,  with  this  subsidy 
on  raw  cotton,  can  compete  with  textile 
plants  making  similar  products  abroad. 

We  have  never  been  in  favor  of  subsidies 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  and  histori- 
cally, legislation  of  this  kind  when  put  into 
effect  usually  remains  in  effect  for  an  Inde- 
terminate length  of  time. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  ef- 
fects on  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  Ameri- 
can public,  of  the  finished  product  and  to 
what  extent  this  subsidy  in  the  form  of  raw 
cotton  would  be  reflected  as  a  savings  to  the 
American  consumer. 

What,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  much  more 
Interesting  to  explore  would  be  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  American  publics  consump- 
tion of  textile  goods,  either  in  the  form  of 
cloth  or  garments,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
and  an  allocation  based  on  this  analysis  be 
made  to  those  foreign  countries  whom  we 
feel  are  friends  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  textile  Industry  needs  some  support 
from  us  In  the  way  of  free  trade. 

We  still  feel  that  some  restraint  on  Imports 
from  abroad  in  the  form  of  yarn,  cloth, 
and  or  garments  would  help  the  American 
textile  industry  Immeasurably  more  than 
equating  the  two-price  cotton  program  now 
in  effect. 

I  have  always  admired  your  strong  support 
of  anything  that  will  help  our  textile  indus- 
try, and  know  that  if  this  legislation  Is  put 
into  effect,  you  will  be  a  strong  contributing 
force  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

If  you  have  any  information  which  would 
tend  to  clarify  my  thinking  on  the  alloca- 
tions given  to  the  foreign  countries  on  goods 
imported  to  the  United  States,  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  views  on  same. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing 
you  and  your  dear  family  everything  good  for 
this  year  of  1963,  and  will  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  personally  on  your  next 
trip  to  our  good  hometown. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 


Ja.nuary   25,   1963 
Hon.  Basil  L  Whitener, 
How^c  Office  Building. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  White.ner:  In  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  January  21.  I  wUl 
gladly  give  you  my  views  on  the  two-price 
cotton  program  about  to  come  before  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  tc  subsidizing 
foreign  purchases,  but  at  the  same  time.  I 
oppose  subsidizing  American  industry  as  well 
as  any  Government  subsidies  for  any  person. 

It  looks  like  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  make  another  mistake  to  help  cover 
up  an  original  mistake  in  trying  to  get  into 
the  cotton  business  in  subsidies  to  the  farmer 
years  ago. 

With  Imports  and  Government  policy,  we 
are  driving  cotton  textile  mills  out  of  the 
cotton  business.     For  your  information,  one 


of  the  biggest  cotton  consumers  in  the  South- 
east will  shortly  announce  that  they  are  put- 
ting one  of  their  large  plants  on  blends  of 
synthetics  and  cotton.  The  mill  is  Springs 
Cotton  Mills,  with  which  you  are  famUiar 
I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  followed  by  other 
cotton  mills,  because  I  happen  to  know  quite 
a  few  who  have  been  quietly  experimenting 
with  synthetic  fibers  as  a  cotton  replace- 
ment. Within  a  few  years,  I  believe  the  cot- 
tongrowers  will  find  themselves  In  a  similar 
position  to  the  coal  industry  after  World 
War  II  if  the  textile  Industry  as  a  whole  can 
survive  all  the  Imports  it  must  face. 

Congress  should  do  whatever  It  plans  to 
do  as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  cotton 
industry  is  in  a  dilemma  and  will  remain 
so  until  the  Government  acts  on  this  whole 
cotton  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 


January  23.   1963 
Basil  L    Whitener, 
Congre.<is  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of 
January  21.  regarding  two-price  cotton,  I 
personally  see  no  reasoning  behind  the  idea 
of  an  added  subsldv  for  cotton  In  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  we  should  take  off  the  8' 2  cents 
per  pound  allowed  foreign  purchasers  and 
make  them  pay  the  same  amount  as  the 
American  market:  let  the  cotton  farmer 
paddle  his  own  canoe  if  he  overproduces,  or 
let  him  sell  his  surplus  to  foreign  countries 
at  less  money  if  he  chooses  to  overproduce 
Very  truly  yours. 


January  26.  1063. 
Mr.  Basil  L    Whitener, 
Member  of  Congres.'' 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  WnrrENER:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  Janviary  21.  in  which  you  solicited 
my  reaction  to  Congressman  Harold  D. 
Cooley  s  cotton  bill.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  proposal  of  this  biU  H.R.  2000. 
While  some  of  these  foreign  nations  were  in 
distress  as  a  result  of  World  War  IX.  it  was 
in  order  to  assist  them  In  every  possible 
way  to  Improve  their  economy. 

However,  today  when  the  "poor  have  be- 
come rich"  and  endanger  our  own  economy. 
I  feel  It  is  time  to  change  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

I  believe  it  Is  the  Congress  primary  duty 
to  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  Its  own  Na- 
tion. European  and  Asiatic  nations  already 
have  the  advantages  of  considerable  lower 
wages,  and  since  we  do  not  have  adequate 
tariff  protection  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  we  should  fiuther  Jeopardize  oiu-  tex- 
tile Industry  by  giving  an  8»4  cents  cut  per 
pound  price  concession  on  export  cotton. 
Nobody  minds  to  face  competition  as  long 
as  the  basic  principles  are  sound.  That  is 
the  life  (or  spice)  of  business.  But  with 
two  strikes  against  every  batter,  it  is  hard 
to  win  a  game. 

I  know  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able export  volume,  foreign  countries  must 
earn  American  dollars  to  sustain  their  pur- 
chasing power  for  some  of  our  products. 
But  this  should  not  be  accomplished 
through  the  threat  of  sacrificing  one  of  our 
own  Industries. 

As  you  know,  textile  employment  has  de- 
creased very  substantially.  This  was  due  to 
Increased  economics  in  our  plants  In  order 
to  meet  foreign  competition.  In  some  cases 
mills  liquidated  as  they  could  not  operate 
profitably. 

I  know  that  overproduction  is  bad,  very 
bad;  but  why  do  we  then  encourage  over- 
production of  cotton  goods  by  selling  staple 
at  a  lower  price  to  foreign  cotintries  who  in 
turn    fiood   our   market?     Would   it   not   be 


more  advantageous  to  build  mills  with 
American  money  In  foreign  countries  and 
then  export  the  goods  to  the  United  States? 
And  increase  unemployment  here. 

Did   I  write  much   and  say   little?     If  so. 
I"m  sorry. 

Respectfully  yotirs. 


January  24.   1963. 

Hon    Basil  L    Whitener, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  21.  I  wish  to  advise  that  1  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  H.R.  2OO0  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Coolet  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  1963.  I  do  not  think  that  It  is  ideal 
by  any  means,  but,  certainly,  it  provides 
definite  relief  to  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry which,  we  all  admit,  is  badly  needed. 

Those  who  have  made  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive study  than  I  have  regarding  the 
two-price  cotton  program  are  In  general 
agreement  that  H.R.  2000  Is  a  good  bin  and 
are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 
Sincerelv  voxirs. 


January  23,  1963. 
Congressman  Basil  L.  WHrrxNER, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Basil  :  We  received  In  the  mail  today 
from  your  office.  Information  on  the  Cooley 
cotton  bill,  and  I  certainly  would  like  to 
see  some  sort  of  legislation  enacted  that  will 
equalize  the  domestic  price  of  cotton  as 
against  the  foreign  cotton  cost. 

This  import  business  is  certainly  having 
its  Impression  on  the  textile  trade  In  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  certainly  up  to  you 
fellows  In  the  Congress  to  help  do  something 
about  this. 

We  know  you  will  put  forth  every  effort  to 
bring  about  a  more  comparable  bases  on  the 
cost  of  cotton. 
Sincerely, 


January  23,   1963, 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener. 
Hou\c  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  no  question  but  what 
.something  needs  to  be  done  to  relieve  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  of  the  burden  im- 
posed by  the  present  two-price  cotton  pro- 
gram Possibly  Congressman  Cooley  s  bill 
H.R  2000  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but 
certainly  will  not  solve  the  problem.  We 
are  presently  supporting  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers with  a  fictitious  price.  How  long 
could  we  support  an  entire  industry  on  this 
same  basis?  Cotton  subsidies  need  to  be 
done  away  with  so  that  our  cotton  can  com- 
pete In  the  world  market.  I  realize  this  can- 
not be  done  In  one  fell  swoop  but  feel  that 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years  this  cotton  sub- 
sidy could  be  entirely  eliminated.  In  the 
meantime,  the  domestic  cotton  users  could 
be  subsidized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cotton  producers. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Janu.^hy  25.  1963. 
Hon,  Basil  L.  Whitener. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  M».  Whiteker:  Your  letter  of 
January  21  enclosing  copy  of  the  cotton 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Harold  D. 
Cooley.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  has  been  received  and  read 
with  Interest. 

A  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton  to  man- 
ufacturers in  an  amount  equal  to  the  price 
that  foreign  purchasers  pay  for  American 
cotton  will  be  of  considerable  help,  but  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  great  many 
of  the  cotton  mills  carry  large  stocks  of  fln- 
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Ished  goods  and  equally  large  stocks  of  goods 
In  process,  on  which  they  would  undoubtedly 
sustain  a  very  substantial  loss. 

Many  manufactxirers  of  cotton  goods  have 
l)een  hurt  so  badly  that  they  have  introduced 
synthetic  fibers  Into  their  mix,  resulting  in 
a  satisfactory  product  at  a  lower  cost.  Even 
with  a  decrease  of  SVa  cents  In  the  price  of 
cotton,  there  Is  doubt  If  the  use  of  synthetics 
will  materially  decrease. 

The  use  of  cotton  in  American  mills  is 
likely  to  continue  to  decline  and  the  steps 
proposed  In  the  Cooley  bill  have  come  much 
too  late.  Cotton  has  been  a  political  foot- 
ball for  so  long.  It  has  gotten  into  a  very 
sorry  state. 

Yoiu-s  very  truly. 


Janiiary  28 


January  25.  1963. 
Hon.  Bash.  L.  Whitener, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wtuhington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Bash,:  I  have  your  letter  of  January 
21  with  regard  to  bUl  HJl.  2000  introduced 
by  Congressman  Harold  D.  Coolet  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  Ineqviity  existing  In  the 
two  price  cotton  program. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  of  this  bill,  I 
wired  Congressman  Cooley  as  follows : 

"My  associates  and  myself  are  very  much 
pleased  and  gratified  by  the  Introduction  of 
your  bill  H.R.  2000.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  that  a  Congresman  from  our  State 
has  taken  this  initiative.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  oiir  employees  both  here  In  Gaston  Coun- 
ty and  In  your  district  of  Davidson  County 
are  proud  of  the  action  you  h*ve  taken." 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  efforts  you  had 
made  In  the  past  on  this  matter  and  I  am 
quite  Bure  that  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try, particularly  those  operations  within  the 
confines  of  our  district,  are  expressing  their 
gratitude  to  you  and  to  others  who  know  our 
predicament  for  speedy  enactment  of  this 
bill  which  will  be  a  tremendous  boost  for  us 
all. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 


January  24.  1963. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  WHrrENui, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  WnrrENER:  With  re- 
gard to  your  letter  concerning  the  "two 
price"  cotton  system.  Certainly.  I  favor  Rep- 
resentative Cooley's  proposal  over  the  sys- 
tem which  now  exists  which  I  believe  any- 
one would  have  to  admit  is  absolutely 
unfair  to  this  country's  textile  industry.  I 
suppose  I  must  admit  I  would  rather  have 
two  wrongs  rather  than  one  when  I  believe 
the  last  wrong  will  benefit  myself.  What  I 
really  don't  understand  is  why  we  have  a 
subsidy  to  the  cotton  farmer  anyway.  Why 
create  two  subsidies  when  the  problem  could 
be  solved  by  having  no  subsidies?  I  believe 
the  total  expense  for  both  these  subsidies  is 
estimated  aroxind  $600,000  to  $700,000  per 
year.  Is  It  easier  for  our  representatives  to 
legislate  this  money  away  rather  than  to 
drop  these  farm  subsidies  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing some  votes?  Here,  I  believe  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  However,  I  doubt  if  there  will 
be  many  Congressmen  with  the  courage  to 
staxid  up  and  seek  this  solution  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  logical,  if  not  the  political, 
termination  to  the  problem.  I  hope  you  will 
be  one  of  the  few. 
Regards, 


January  23, 1963. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitener  :  We  would  like  to  have 
your  support  of  bill   H.R.  2000,   which  was 


Introduced  by  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley.  If 
passed  it  will  do  away  with  the  two-price 
system   for  cotton  marketing. 

This  system  was  the  most  unfair,  and 
un-American  handicap  any  domestic  indus- 
try has  ever  had  to  contend  with  since  this 
country  won  its  independence.  It  makes 
it  tough  for  the  all-cotton  mills  to  compete 
with  rayon.  It  makes  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  the  foreign  mills  that 
get  their  cotton  S'^  cents  per  pound  less 
than  ours.  The  foreign  mills  labor  cost  is 
considerably  more  than  8'^  cents  per  pound 
less  than  ours.  The  only  thing  that  keeps 
us    In    business    Is    the    quota   system. 

The  two-price  system  should  be  eliminated 
and  quotas  fixed  where  they  are. 
Yours  sincerely. 


1963 
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Jamuary  25.  1963. 
Congressm.\n  Basil  L.  VVhitiner, 
Congress  of  the  United  State.t. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Whitener;  In  reply  to 
your  letter  pertaining  to  H.R.  2000  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been 
confronted  with  a  problem  also  along  the 
same  lines. 

We  at  Carolina  Mills,  plant  No.  4.  in  New- 
ton, N.C.,  have  a  commission  finishing  plant 
for  cotton  tubular  knot  goods  and  process 
for  many  customers  In  the  Eastern  States. 
Each  knitter  has  a  ticket  on  each  roll  of 
cloth  and  on  this  ticket  they  give  the  name 
of  the  yarn  mill  which  the  yarn  comes  from. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  yarns  will 
not  dye  or  bleach  the  same,  and  we  keep 
them  separate  in  batches.  My  employees 
read  these  tickets  and  not  knowing  too  much 
about  geography,  but  a  lot  about  working 
and  finishing  cloth,  were  always  asking, 
"Where  is  this  Portugal  mill  or  this  mill  in 
Spain  or  the  Formosa  plant  and  the  Israel 
mill?"  Not  having  time  to  go  into  this 
with  each  employee,  we  had  a  meeting  of 
all  employees  and  I  explained  it  to  them 
this  way: 

The  mills  were  actually  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  that  the  reason  otu-  customers  were 
buying  yarn  from  them  rather  than  from 
oiu-  U.S.  mills  was  in  my  opinion  Just  a  slight 
mistake.  I  explained  that  at  the  present 
time  these  foreign  mills  were  buying  cotton 
8Vi  cents  on  the  pound  cheaper  than  our 
mills  from  our  country  could  buy  cotton 
and  they  could  sell  yarn  back  to  our  cus- 
tomers cheaper  than  we  could  make  yarn. 
I  told  them  not  to  try  to  figure  all  this  out 
because  I  felt  It  was  Just  a  temporary  mis- 
take by  the  men  in  Washington  whom  we 
elect  to  represent  us  and  to  make  our  laws 
and  that  these  people  were  very  busy.  I  told 
them  that  I  really  feel  that  they  meant  for 
the  law  to  read  8'/2  cents  more  for  foreign 
countries  than  for  our  mills  but  got  the  law 
worded  wrong,  as  they  did  not  have  time  to 
read  very  carefully  what  they  voted  on  and 
being  very  busy  did  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. I  assured  my  employees  that  very 
shortly  one  of  the  men  in  Washington  would 
find  this  mistake  In  the  wording  of  this  law 
and  would  see  that  it  was  changed  to  read 
correctly.  One  employee  asked  how  our  mills 
could  stay  in  business  paying  8' 2  cents  more 
for  cotton  than  our  competitors  in  foreign 
countries  and  I  explained  that  this  was  quite 
a  problem  to  pay  our  wages  and  taxes  and 
still  compete,  but  not  to  get  the  wrong  opin- 
ion of  our  men  in  Washington  because  they 
are  fitted  for  their  Jobs  Just  as  our  employees 
and  that  they  are  not  too  good  on  figuring 
but  very  good  on  talking  and  that  is  why  they 
are  sent  to  represent  us  and  make  our  laws. 
The  people  who  are  good  at  figuring  had  to 
stay  home  and  try  to  keep  the  textile  plants 
running  so  that  our  people  could  have  Jobs 
to  buy  food  and  clothing  and  pay  taxes.  In 
this  way  everyone  could  get  along  better — 
the  taxes  would  help  pay  the  men  that  make 


the  laws.  I  explained  that  you  could  tell  the 
difference  between  running  a  governinent 
and  a  textile  plant  by  the  way  things  cotn^ 
out.  When  the  Government  needs  monev 
they  raise  taxes  and  yet  every  year  thev 
spend  more  money  than  they  take  in  in  I 
textile  business  you  can't  spend  more  monev 
than  you  get  because  if  you  do  the  companv 
will  go  broke  and  no  one  will  have  a  Job-1 
that  Is  why  they  have  to  have  a  different 
type  man  In  the  Government  than  you  do  in 
running  textile  plants.  Things  just  don't 
come  out  the  same  way  and  one  man  would 
not  understand  how  to  run  the  other  Job  and 
It  would  cause  an  awful  mess. 

Getting  back  to  the  matter  of  cotton  prices 
when  the  wording  mistake  in  the  present  law 
is  changed  and  the  foreign  mills  begin  having 
to  pay  8I2  cents  more  for  cotton  than  our 
mills,  this  would  help  the  world  situation 
The  people  in  the  foreign  countries  will  be 
so  busy  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  make 
yarn  as  cheap  as  our  mills  out  of  cotton  cost- 
ing 8 ''2  cents  more  per  pound  than  it  cost 
our  mills.  Now  while  they  are  doing  thU 
they  will  not  have  the  time  to  make  air- 
planes, bombs,  and  guns  and  by  the  time 
they  find  a  way  to  make  yarn  cheaper  than 
us  from  higher  priced  cotton,  we  could  have 
enough  guns  ourselves  to  shoot  them  all. 

Now.  all  you  men  In  Washington  can  do 
your  Jobs  and  not  worry  about  votes  becaiue 
after  I  finished  explaining  all  of  this  to  my 
people  you  will  get  all  our  votes  from  now 
on.  It  is  really  hard  for  me  to  see  how  some 
people  get  as  mixed  up  as  some  of  my  em- 
ployees about  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  price 
of  cotton  and  where  yarn  comes  from. 

Seriously.  Congressman  Whitener,  I  and 
my  people  would  like  to  commend  Congress- 
man  Cooley  and  yourself  and  all  your  asso- 
ciates who  understand  the  problems  of  the 
textile  people  and  who  are  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  eliminate  the  burden  placed  on  our 
industry  by  the  two-price  cotton  setup. 

Thank  you  and  good  luck  in  your  efforU. 
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Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  appreciate  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 21  concerning  the  inequity  existing  in 
the  present  two-price  cotton  program. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  serious  problem  that 
confronts  the  textile  industry,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  making  payments,  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  to  persons  other  than  the  producers  of 
such  cotton,  is  the  answer.  It  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  that  subsidies  do  not 
solve  problems,  but  merely  create  more. 
Why  doesn't  the  Government  Just  lower  the 
price  of  cotton  8'i  cents  per  pound  to  all 
purchasers? 

Very  truly  yours, 


Hon.  Ba.sil  L.  Whitener, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  I  have  your  letter  of  January 
21,  along  with  Congressman  Harold  Cooley's 
cotton  bill,  covered  by  H.R.  2000. 

While  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  two- 
price  cotton  program  needs  to  be  eliminated, 
I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  all  of  the 
ramifications  involved  to  know  Just  how  this 
should  be  accomplished.  According  to  Con- 
gressman Cooley's  bill,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Is  to  equalize  the  cotton 
price  differential  by  making  payments  of  a 
subsidy  to  persons  other  than  the  producers 
of  the  cotton.  I  have  reached  the  point  of 
feeling  that  Government  subsidies  to  any 
segments  of  our  economy  Is  wrong,  and  for 
this  reason,  I  would  hate  to  see  the  cotton 
price  differential  equalized  by  subsidy  pay- 
ments, and  certainly  if  the  subsidy  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  manufacturer. 

As  mentioned  above.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  suggest,  and  since  the  details  of  Just  how 
the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation    would 


handle  the  matter  have  not  been  specified. 
I  do  not  know  Just  what  the  full  effect  of 
this  bill  would  be.  I  do  trust  that  the  exist- 
ing Inequity  involved  can  be  eliminated  in 

some  way. 
With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours. 


January  25,  1963. 
Hon  B.-^sa  L  WnrrENER, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mm.  Whitener:  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate your  letter  of  January  21.  1963.  regard- 
ing the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Harold  D.  Cooley  to  eliminate  the  two- 
price  cotton  program  now  in  effect  In  this 
roimtry. 

I  very  definitely  feel  that  something  shotild 
be  done  to  change  this  situation  so  that  the 
American  manufacturer  can  purchase  cot- 
ion  on  the  same  basis  as  foreign  purchasers. 

As  for  Congressman  Cooliys  bill.  I  would 
prefer  to  leave  it  to  your  good  Judgment  as 
to  whether  this  Is  the  best  bill  that  might  be 
had.  If  you  should  decide  that  this  is  the 
best  bill  that  could  be  had  I  would  like  to 
see  you  support  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
better  bill  Is  offered  I  would  certainly  sug- 
gest your  supporting  it. 

I   trust   this  rather   inconclusive   opinion 
will  be  of  some  help  to  you. 
Yours  very  truly. 


jANf^RV  26.  1963 
Hon  Basil  L   Whitener. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  CoNGRESSM.^N  Whitener:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  January  21  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Cooley  to  reduce  the  price  of 
cotton  to  domestic  spinners. 

I  feel  It  is  most  important  that  the  do- 
mestic spinners  be  given  some  price  relief  so 
they  can  compete  with  the  foreign  yarns 
pouring  into  this  country  so  freely.  This 
bill  will  serve  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the 
price  of  cotton  and  is  most  commendable 
We  would  like  to  see  its  enactment. 
Yours  very  trulv, 


^  January   24.   1963. 

Hon  Basil  L  Whitener, 
House  of  Repre.'<entatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Who-ener:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  21.  enclosing  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Cooley's  bill  and  asking  lor  my  com- 
ments. These  I  shall  give  you,  not  officially 
as  representing  Shuford  Mills,  but  person- 
ally, as  a  citizen. 

1.  I  am  In  favor  of  Mr.  Coolfy's  bill,  but 
only  because  It  prevents  discrimination 
against  domestic  users  of  cotton. 

2.  It  Is  purely  a  temporary  and  very  ex- 
pensive expedient  because  it  obviously  is  in- 
tended to  prolong  a  policy  of  "high  priced" 
cotton  to  protect  the  "little  farmer."  If 
there  really  are  many  of  these  left,  surelv  the 
sensible  thing  is  to  protect  only  them'  and 
let  cotton  find  a  more  realistic  and  competi- 
tive price  level. 

3.  Although  good,  as  a  temporar>-  expedi- 
ent, the  proposed  bill,  plus  the  high  export 
and  domestic  subsidies,  and  the  high  loan 
for  cotton  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
tremendous  sums.  If  this  bill  could  be 
geared  to  lower  loan  prices  and  lower  ex- 
port and  domestic  subsidies,  starting  now 
and  possibly  graduated  downward  year  by 
year,  we  would  really  have  begtin  a  sensible 
solution.  Cotton  is  losing  ground  to  syn- 
thetics at  a  greatly  accelerated  rate  and 
the  "end  is  not  yet."  Surely  In  the  long 
run  cotton  must  stand  on  Its  merits.  Where 
will  the  "litUe  farmer"  be  then? 


4.  I  believe  we  simply  must  cut  Govern- 
ment expenditures  and  that  the  Congress  U 
the  only  hope  of  our  country  and  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  I  believe  we 
are  atwut  to  start  racing  toward  socialism, 
pure  and  simple,  unless  the  awftil  cost  of 
Government  Is  reduced.  Taxes  are  too  high, 
yes,  but  Government  spending  is  the  cause. 
The  end  result  U  Inflation  and  we  shall  all 
become  "wards  of  the  state,"  losing  our  free- 
dom in  the  process.  No  wonder  Russia  has 
"quieted  down" — she  sees  so  clearly  what  we 
are  doing  to  ourselves. 

Sincerely  yours,  » 


January  24.  1963 
Hon    Basil  L.  Whitener, 
Hoii.'ie  Office  Bvildiiig, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  I  was  pleased  to  know  of  your  In- 
terest In  Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley  s 
bin  H.R.  2000.  deaUng  with  the  two-price 
cotton  system.  As  you  know,  we  In  the 
textile  business  have  been  straddled  with 
this  two-price  cotton  situation  for  some 
time,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  some 
relief  from  it.  If  I  had  my  preference,  how- 
ever, I  would  prefer  lower  price  supports 
and  larger  acreage;  but  it  seems  to  me  at 
this  time  that  this  Is  out  of  the  question, 
and  I  believe  that  Congressman  Cooley's 
bill  will  do  a  great  deal  toward  solving  the 
two-price  cotton  system.  Therefore  I  would 
urge  you  to  support  this  bUl  and  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  get  It  passed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Sincerely. 


January   24.   1963. 
Hon.   Basil  L.  Whitener, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  I  am  not  very  much  in  favor 
of  Representative  Cooley's  cotton  bill,  al- 
though It  looks  like  about  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  If  It  does  pass  I  hope  there  will 
be  provision  made  for  allowance  on  cotton 
owned  already  by  mills,  and  on  stock  In 
process. 

It  would  seem  best  to  me  to  cut  out  the 
foreign  subsidy  rather  than  double  it  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Prom  our  own  personal  viewpoint,  we  are 
mostly  on  rayon;  and  are  fearful  that  if  the 
cotton  price  per  pound  goes  way  down  we 
will  Irjse  some  of  our  synthetic  business. 

I  am  appalled  at  President  Kennedy's 
budget  request:  although  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  study  It,  I  am  sure  we  could  do 
with  a  few  less  billion,  as  Is  the  case  every 
year. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  tax  cut.  if  we  have 
;i  budget  cut. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Yours   very   trulv, 


JiNr^RY   24     1963 
Hun.   Basil  L.  Whitener. 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representatii-<e'', 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  In  regards  to  Congressman 
Cooley  s  H.R.  2000,  I  think  that  it  is  better 
than  nothing  in  that  It  spreads  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  program  to  all  taxpayers  instead 
of  leaving  the  burden  on  the  cotton  textile 
manufacturers.  I  do  think  that  as  a  long- 
run  prc^X)sltion  It  would  be  much  better  for 
the  Government  to  get  out  of  the  cotton 
growing  and  cotton-not -growing  business 
and  let  the  price  seek  world  market  levels. 
That  of  course.  Is  tied  In  with  the  entire 
farm  program  and  not  likely  to  happen. 

For  the  above  reason.  I  believe  that  the 
Cooley  bill  would  remove  the  inequities  inso- 
far as  the  American  textile  Industry  is  con- 
cerned,   and    should    be    passed.    If    possible. 


and   the  other  problems  be  tackled  in  due 
time. 

Had  a  cup  of  coffee  with  X/ester  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  we  are  fairly  well  in  agree- 
ment in  regards  to  our  thoughts  on  the 
above  matter. 

We  appreciate  your  letter.    Come  to  see  us 
when  you  are  in  town. 
Sincerely. 


January  25,  1963. 
Congressman  Basil  L.  Whitsner. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washiyigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  WHnTNEB:  In  reference  to  your 
letter  of  January  21.  1963,  regarding  H.R. 
2000.  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Harold  D.  Coolet. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  If  legislation  is 
not  passed  promptly  to  equalize  the  price  of 
cotton  for  American  mills  with  that  of  for- 
eign mills  we  will  see  unemployment  rise 
sharply  in  textiles. 

The  above  bill  is  a  must  if  we  are  to 
compete  in  the  cotton  yam  market. 

You  have  been  supporting  the  Idea  of 
abolishing  the  two-price  cotton  system  for 
which  the  industry  is  grateful.  I  concur 
that  this  is  the  type  legislation  we  need  for 
protection   from   cheaper   foreign    suppliers. 

Thanks  for  your  effort  and  with  best  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Sincerely, 


January  23.  1963. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  Your  letter  of  the  21st  and 
the  copy  of  the  statement  of  Congre&sman 
Harold  D.  Cooley  with  H.R,  2000  Is  appre- 
ciated. I  know  and  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  want  to  and  have  been  doing  everything 
that  you  can  to  Improve  the  cotton  spinning 
conditions.  Some  of  the  larger  textile  or- 
ganizations may  exist  profitably  under  pres- 
ent conditions  operating  on  other  fibers  and 
even  much  of  the  low  priced  imported  cotton 
yarns  but  there  is  Just  no  hope  for  the 
small  carded  yarn  mills  such  as  this  one 
unless  there  is  a  quick   change  made. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  best 
to  push  this  bill  through  quickly  without 
amendments.  However  there  is  much  to  be 
desired    that    this   does   not   adjust. 

1.  The  support  prices  on  cotton  should  be 
lowered  for  the  crop  of  1963  so  that  this 
program  shall  cost  less. 

2.  Gradually  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  American  cotton  should  be  made  free 
so  that  It  may  sell  at  the  world  price.  Pro- 
ducers should  be  given  their  assistance  In 
other  ways  connected  with  land  conserva- 
tion and  nonuse  in  crops  in  overproduction 
commodities. 

3.  Cotton  needs  to  be  available  at  low 
competitive  prices  with  competitive  man- 
made  fibers.  The  high  support  prices  have 
already  overencouraged  the  production  of 
these  fibers  and  their  use  permanently  los- 
ing much  use  of  cotton.  Only  wltli  low 
priced  cotton  can  spinning  mills  such  .-hs 
ours  continue  operating  and  giving  employ- 
ment. 

Cordially  yours. 


January  24    1953. 
Mr.  Basil  Whitener. 
House  of  Reprc<'entatives. 
Washxngtcn.  DC. 

Dear  Basil:  I  have  your  letter  of  January 
21  pertaining  to  the  two-price  cotton  pro- 
gram, Cooley's  proposed  bill. 

We  here  at  Cleveland  Mills  are  very  inter- 
ested in  eliminating  this  discrimination. 

In  this  equalizing  process  to  whom  would 
the  rebate  be  paid? 
Sincerely, 
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January  24,  1963. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitxnes, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Basil:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  3l0t  enclosing  copy  of  Representative 
Hakold  D.  Coolet'8  remarks  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  he  offered  in  the  House, 
both  of   which  I  have  read  very  carefully. 

I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  in 
the  matter  of  equalizing  the  cotton  costs  of 
the  domestic  textile  Industry  with  that  of 
our  foreign  competitors,  but  I  want  to  say 
most  emphatically  that  some  measure  should 
be  provided  to  put  the  domestic  industry  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. 

I  don't  think  this  should  be  done  by  a 
subsidy  or  a  handout  of  any  kind  from  our 
Government,  but,  In  my  humble  opinion,  an 
equalization  fee  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  should 
be  placed  on  foreign  goods.  If  this  were 
done.  It  would  relieve  our  taxpayers  and 
oiir  farmers  of  shouldering  the  burden. 

The  foreign  competitor,  who  benefits, 
should  pay  the  bill,  as,  heaven  knows,  this 
country  is  now  doing  enough  for  foreign 
nations.  Our  foreign  competitors  already 
have  a  big  advantage  in  labor  costs,  and  are 
today  shipping  In,  at  present  tariff  rates, 
an  ever-increasing  supply  of  cotton  goods, 
which  are  sold  at  10  to  20  percent  under  our 
cost  of  production. 

While  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  I  am 
satisfied  that  other  producers  of  cotton  goods 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  subsidy  if  the 
situation  can  be  remedied  by  a  tariff.  The 
textile  industry  only  wants  fair  treatment 
in  the  purchase  of  its  raw  materials,  and 
must  have  it  if  the  Industry   Is  to  survive. 

With  highest  respects,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 


Janttahy   23,   1963. 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitkner, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  In  reply  to  the  Cooley  cotton 
bill.  I  do  not  know  if  this  bill  is  the 
answer  to  two-price  cotton.  If  It  is,  do  all 
you  can  to  see  it  passed.  If  it  is  not,  try  to 
get  the  proper  bill  through. 

The  textile  Industry  must  have  some  re- 
lief now. 

For  the  past  15  years  we  have  run  full  5 
days,  three  shifts,  with  only  a  few  days 
curtailing  in  1954.  We  have  been  running 
3  and  4  days  for  the  past  4  months  because 
of  foreign  imports  and  manmade  fibers. 

If  we  had  cheaper  cotton  I  think  we  would 
be  competitive  and  the  cotton  business 
would  be  good. 

The  coarse  counts  have  not  been  hit  as 
hard  as  the  fine  counts. 

The  ATMI  and  other  organizations  have 
the  best  answers  and  I  Icnow  you  will  work 
closely  with  them  to  see  that  proper  legisla- 
tions are  passed. 

It  is  always  good  to  hear  from  you. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  an  outstanding 
statement.  I  think  it  shows  to  the  Cop- 
gress  the  economic  inequity  which  is  now 
present.  I  would  like  to  say  this  also, 
that  perhapw  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  this  whole 
international  trade  situation,  for  recent- 
ly the  Common  Market  countries  im- 
posed a  prohibitive  import  tax  on  poul- 
try. This  has  resulted  In  the  cutting  off 
completely  of  exports  of  poultry  to  those 
countries. 


Again  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  certainly  shall  support  his 
legislation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  ^rRinia.  I  certainly  did  not, 
in  what  I  said  today,  mean  to  imply  that 
the  only  beleaguered  industry  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  textile  industar.  There  are 
many  other  industries,  including  the 
poultiT  industry,  which  are  experiencing 
unfair  and  sometimes  disastrous  compe- 
tition from  these  low-wage  foreign  im- 
ports that  are  coming  in,  as  well  as  from 
trade  barriers  which  are  being  erected 
against  American  products. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
LMr.  WHITENER  ]  has  made  some  very 
interesting  observations  concerning  this 
very  vital  problem.  Prom  my  informa- 
tion, I  vmderstand  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  the  second  largest  employer 
of  workers  in  America:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  is  my  in- 
formation, yes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
We  have  been  told  today,  and  we  have 
been  told  on  many  previous  occasions, 
about  the  conflicting  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  textile  industry,  which  is  the  second 
largest  employer  of  workers  in  America. 

I  have  an  observation  to  make.  In 
looking  at  this  situation  we  have  to  face 
the  facts.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
commodity,  we  are  not  talking  about 
cotton,  we  are  not  talking  about  factory 
buildings.  In  the  end  result  we  are  talk- 
ing about  these  workers  and  the  workers' 
families  and  the  fact  that  these  conflict- 
ing policies  will  and  are  having  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  these  people.  I  feel, 
without  a  doubt,  that  this  great  industry 
Is  facing  in  the  future  the  danger  of  the 
loss  of  domestic  markets  and  increasing 
recession. 

What  happens,  then,  if  this  has  a 
carryover  effect  into  other  industries? 
Hundreds  of  other  commimities  and 
their  industries  could  be  vitally  affected. 
The  gentlemsui  from  Virginia  and  gentle- 
men from  other  States  have  mentioned 
similar  problems  in  industries  in  their 
particular  areas.  These  same  conflict- 
ing problems  seem  to  be  in  existence  in 
many  areas. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  say  that  some 
4  years  ago  I  had  a  study  made  of 
the  impact  of  the  textile  industry  upon 
other  industries.  ,  As  I  remember  now — 
I  cannot  be  positive  about  the  accuracy 
of  my  memoi-y — the  textile  industry  is 
the  biggest  industrial  petroleum  cus- 
tomer in  America:  the  textile  industry 
is  a  tremendous  customer  of  the  chemical 
industry,  the  rubber  industry,  the  steel 
industry,  and  others.  This  is  not  just 
a  little  narrow  segment  of  our  economy 
that  is  involved.  As  the  gentleman  has 
so  well  pointed  out,  it  cuts  across  the 
board  practically  to  all  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  country,  because  this  in- 
dustry we  are  talking  about,  the  textile 
industry,  is  a  great  customer  of  these 
other  industries. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina' 
has  so  well  pointed  out,  this  does  cm 
across  the  entire  economic  picture  of  our 
country.  The  problem  is  interrelated 
with  that  of  other  industry  and  thou, 
sands  of  other  communities  in  the  coun- 
try, thousands  of  communities  in  every 
congressional  district  represented  here 
in  this  great  House  of  Representatives 

I  also  represent  a  district  which  has 
many  textile  plants.  We  have  many 
mills  in  the  district.  I  have  talked  to 
thousands  of  people  who  work  for  and 
manage  these  great  mills,  and  I  feel  they 
are  not  asking  for  any  special  favor,  they 
just  want  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  That 
is  what  they  are  asking  for  and  what  i 
certainly  hope — that  we  see  that  fair 
legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  textile  plants  in  our 
section  of  North  Carolina — and  I  am 
sure  this  is  true  all  over  the  Nation — that 
since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a  very 
dramatic  modernization  program  carried 
on  in  the  industry.  It  is  the  only  indus- 
try that  today  is  producing  60  percent 
more  per  man-hour  than  it  was  produc- 
ing at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  is  the 
only  industry  I  know  of  in  America  that 
is  producing  a  product  which  is  selling 
for  less  today  than  it  was  sold  for  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Yet  these  prob- 
lems, as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  in  great  measure  were 
created  for  the  industry  right  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  true,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  unfortunate  this  had  to  come 
to  the  Congress  for  legislation  when  it 
could  have  been  settled  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  add  an  equaliza- 
tion fee  on  imports.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  was  not  done  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  for  joining 
with  us  today  in  this  discussion.  I  may 
say  to  him  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Downing],  I  hope  that  we 
and  all  of  our  colleagues  here  can  work 
together  in  bringing  about  a  partial  solu- 
tion at  least  to  these  many  problems  that 
have  been  created  and  which  do  exist  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  that,  we  will 
have  certainly  rendered  a  service  which 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  Americans  of 
today  and  the  Americans  of  the  future. 
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THE  UKRAINE  AND  YOU 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  ago  Members  of  Congress  took  part 
in  an  observance  of  the  45th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  National  Independence. 
On  Sunday,  January  27,  1963,  a  very 
illuminating  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  written  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S. 


Senate,  in  his  interesting  column.  Spires 
of  the  Spirit. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Harris'  article  is — "The 
U^aine  and  You."  It  reflects  in  an 
unusual  maimer,  the  spirit  which  has 
moved  the  Ukrainian  people  over  the 
centuries  and  moves  them  today  in  an 
unending  struggle  to  regain  their  na- 
tional independence.  I  compliment  I>r. 
Harris  for  his  deep  comprehension  of  one 
of  the  great  issues  of  our  time  end  com- 
mend his  article  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  future  of  freedom : 

The  Ukraine  and  You 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  Senate) 

The  Independence  of  the  Ukraine,  now  a 
non-Russian  captive  nation,  was  proclaimed 
on  January  22,  1918.  On  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  that  Ught  which  failed  until  truth 
crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,  the  cause 
of  that  dauntless  people,  yearning  to 
breathe  free,  was  lifted  up  to  the  God  of 
Justice  in  the  prayer.  oflTered  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Ukrainian  Church,  which  opened 
the  U.S.  Senate.  To  the  petitions  there 
offered  for  fetters  to  be  broken  there  echoed 
the  fervent  "amen"  of  over  2  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  ancestry. 

To  a  recently  held  congress  of  these  fine 
citizens  of  this  free  land  came  felicitations 
from  33  State  Governors,  40  U.S.  Senators, 
and  140  Members  of  the  House,  where  a  vital 
bin  for  a  permanent  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee Is  now  pending.  In  this  convention 
the  voice  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  was 
also  heard  as  he  cried  out,  "We  protest  with 
you  against  the  Soviet  persecution  of  mil- 
lions for  their  Jewish  faith.  We  deplore 
the  Bed  oppression  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
and  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Churches.  This 
convention  is  a  sobering  reminder  to  all  the 
world  that  the  cold  war  at  many  times  and 
places  Is  not  cold  at  all — It  cost  the  lives  of 
men  like  Lev  Rebet  and  Stepan  Bandera, 
two  Soviet-murdered  Ukrainian  under- 
ground leaders."  To  this  council  there  was 
added  a  ringing  salute  from  President  Ken- 
nedy, declaring  that  the  Just  aspirations 
and  rights  of  all  people  to  choose  their  own 
rulers  "Is  and  will  remain  a  basic  goal  of 
U.S.  world  policy." 

Now  what  Is  the  truth  regarding  the 
Ukraine — a  territory  a  little  larger  than 
Texas?  This  fair  land,  with  Ite  face  always 
toward  the  West,  richly  endow^ed  with  nat- 
ural resources,  with  a  favorable  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  raising  of  various  crops,  has 
long  been  called  the  granary  of  Europe.  It  is 
now  the  breadbasket  and  the  sugar  bowl  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  But  the  salient  historic  fact  Is 
that  the  Ukrainian  people  are  not  Russian 
and  their  country  has  never  belonged  to 
Russia  except  by  physical  force.  A  thousand 
years  ago  their  culture  and  commerce  were 
at  high  levels  but  always  these  fiercely  Inde- 
pendent-minded people  had  to  fight  preda- 
tory neighbors.  In  1709  Czar  Peter  I,  by  his 
military  might,  annexed  the  Ukraine  as  a 
conquered  province.  The  long  years  that 
followed  are  valiant  with  the  struggle  to 
gain  freedom.  When  at  long  last  the  1917 
Bolshevik  Revolution  pulverized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  czar,  a  new  day  of  glorious 
emancipation  seemed  to  gild  the  long-dark- 
ened sky.  In  the  ancient  city  of  Kiev,  as 
bells  of  freedom  rang  out.  the  Independent 
national  republic  was  proclaimed. 

But,  that  proved  to  be  but  a  fleeting 
dream.  The  rapacious  arms  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression, using  their  familiar  upside-down 
Jargon,  called  the  Kremlin  manipulated  re- 
gime they  Imposed  "The  Ukraine  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic."  It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  vow  to  be  free  which  was 
observed  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  score  years  plus  five  which  have 
passed  since   that   January   22   are   written 


In  crimson  letters  of  heartless  cruelty.  The 
blood  of  a  martyred  host  cries  from  the 
ravaged  ground.  It  Is  a  record  of  Imposed 
famine,  genocide,  deportation,  torture,  and 
liquidation.  In  spite  of  these  fiery  trials 
the  population  of  the  Ukraine  is  presently 
over  40  mlUlon. 

Religious  leaders  have  suffered  persecution 
matching  that  of  the  early  church.  Thou- 
sands of  Christian  churches  and  chapels 
have  been  desecrated.  Over  200  literary 
Ukrainian  men  and  women  have  paid  with 
their  lives  because  they  scorned  to  dip 
their  pen  In  the  venom  of  the  Communist 
line. 

To  this  day  a  saintly  Archbishop.  Metro- 
politan Sllpy,  languishes  in  barren,  cold 
Siberian  dungeons  sentenced  to  degrading 
servitude.  He  has  spent  17  of  his  71  years 
In  that  blasphemous  captivity  because  he 
has  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  a  pagan  Baal 
In  the  Image  of  a  subservient  church  hier- 
archy In  his  homeland. 

The  voice  of  a  Ukrainian  poet  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  who  died  during  Lincoln's  first 
year  In  the  White  House,  yet  speaketh.  His 
name,  Taras  Shevchenko.  His  message  Is 
about  to  be  amplified  to  all  Americans,  as 
well  as  loyal  Ukrainians,  and  we  might  add, 
to  the  Russians  too.  To  honor  him  the 
American  Congress  has  authorized  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  which  will  be  a  perpetual 
prayer  In  stone.  That  sculptured  form  is 
now  being  fashioned  and  will  be  erected  near 
the  Capitol  in  Washington.  Listen  to  the 
prophetic  song  of  Shevchenko  ringing  clear 
across  a  hundred  years: 

"It  makes  a  great  difference  to  me 
That  evil  folk  and  wicked  men 
Attack  our  Ukraine  once  so  free 
And  rob  and  plunder  It  at  will. 
That  makes  a  great  difference  to  me." 

In  1963  that  is  still  the  sad  story  of  the 
Ukraine — and.  It  makes  a  great  difference  to 
this  sweet  land  of  liberty. 

In  the  pathos  of  Shevchenko's  lines  is  mir- 
rored the  plight  of  all  the  other  captive  na- 
tions. Including  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Hungary, 
Rumania — and  now  Cuba — and  all  the  rest, 
held  In  the  grip  of  Soviet  colonialism.  That 
makes  a  difference,  a  great  difference,  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  Is  a  silence  that  Is  not  golden  but 
craven  concerning  captive  nations.  In  a 
world  that  cannot  permanently  remain  half 
slave  and  half  free,  calloused  Indifference  as 
the  policy  of  any  so-called  democracy  not 
only  dooms  the  captives  now  in  foreign  fet- 
ters but  also  passes  the  sentence  of  ulti- 
mate death  upon  Its  own  freedom.  Yes.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  to  you  and  the 
Ukraine — and  to  the  whole  world  of  to- 
morrow. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  J.  BELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Young]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  responsibility  to  advise  you  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  oflBcially  of 
the  death  of  a  distinguished  former 
Member,  my  predecessor,  the  Honorable 
John  J.  Bell,  of  Cuero,  of  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed Mr.  Bell  suffered  a  heart  attack 


at  his  home  in  Cuero  Thursday  night. 
last,  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 
Pimeral  services  were  in  St.  Michael's 
Catholic  Church  in  Cuero  last  Saturday 
morning  and  burial  was  at  Cuero. 

Mr.  Bell  represented  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas  in  the  84th 
Congress,  following  an  exceptionally  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  Texas  State  Leg- 
islature— as  a  State  senator — 1947-54 — 
and  prior  to  that  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — 1937-47.  His 
brillance  in  leadership  and  accomplish- 
ment in  the  halls  of  State  government 
was  recognized  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  Lone  Star  State.  The 
constructive,  progressive  State  programs 
that  bore  his  handiwork  and  seal  of  ap- 
proval seemed  a  fitting  and  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  creative  talents  thereto- 
fore displayed  brilliantly  by  him  in  the 
academic  atmosphere  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  The  honored  positions  to 
which  he  attained  at  the  university  and 
the  school  of  law  were  fitting  compli- 
ment to  the  pioneer  Texas  parentage  of 
which  he  was  born  May  15,  1910,  in 
Cuero,  De  Witt  County,  Tex.  Proud  in- 
deed must  have  been  John  Y.  and  Ger- 
trude Grunder  Bell  of  their  son.  John, 
whose  advancement  from  infancy 
through  primary  education  in  the 
schools  of  Cuero  was  to  lead  to  a  proces- 
sion of  progress  which  would  include  the 
presidency  of  the  student  body  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  the  crowning  aca- 
demic honor  of  being  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  achieving  grades  of  the  highest  in 
the  school  of  law;  and  the  pattern  of 
success  having  been  established,  it  was 
natural  that  he  would  assume  a  position 
of  leadership  in  our  State  from  which 
flow  a  rich  legacy  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams of  inestimable  value  to  countless 
thousands  of  Texans.  His  selection  for 
membership  in  this  great  body  was  a 
natural  reaction  and  formality  on  the 
part  of  the  constituency  of  our  14th 
Congressional  District. 

He  married  Mable  Claire  Breeden  of 
Cuero  December  29,  1948,  and  his  deep 
devotion  to  this  beautiful  and  charming 
young  lady  was  a  source  of  ediflCHMon 
which  extended  far  beyond  the  consicfe- 
able  circle  of  their  many  friends. 

The  Honorable  John  Bell  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  prominent  south  Texas  family. 
The  city  of  Yorktown,  Tex.,  was  named 
for  Capt.  John  York,  father  of  Bell's 
great  grandmother.  James  Madison 
Bell,  his  great-grandfather,  fought  with 
the  Texas  Army  in  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  in  1836. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  John 
Bell,  Mr.  Speaker,  extended  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  years.  I  knew  him  as 
advocate  as  well  as  adversary — positiotis 
which  afforded  particularly  diversified 
opiJortunities  of  balanced  appraisal.  I 
always  found  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
rare  talents  who  displayed  a  decided 
dedication  to  the  established  rules  of  the 
game.  And  although  occasion  found  us 
in  sharp  opposition,  it  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished my  personal  regard  for  John  Bell, 
nor  detracted  from  my  recognition  of 
his  great  ability  as  a  legislator.  This  I 
want  to  set  down  in  permanent  record. 

The  vicissitudes  of  public  life  spare 
few,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  this  John  Bell 
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was  not  excepted.  But  there  are  few 
who  can.  in  the  span  of  the  53  years  al- 
lotted John  Bell,  point  to  a  more  impres- 
sive record  of  accomplishment  in  public 
life,  where,  in  a  ssrstem  of  balancing  the 
pluses  and  minuses  which  mark  us  all, 
the  accounting  recapitulates  a  life  of 
dedicated  public  service  in  which  the 
minuses,  in  retrospect,  are  lost  in  insig- 
nificance when  weighed  in  the  light  of 
solid  achievement. 

John  Bell's  family  and  friends  will  long 
mourn  his  loss,  but  undoubtedly  will  find 
solace  in  the  durable  tenure  his  mark  will 
find  in  the  constructive  legacy  shaped  by 
his  public-spirited  hand. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  John  Young,  caUed  me  last 
week  and  told  me  of  the  passing  of 
John  Bell  I  was  greatly  saddened.  I  had 
known  John  Bell  since  the  days  we  were 
students  at  the  University  of  Texas  to- 
gether, and  as  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as has  stated,  he  had  a  brilliant  career 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
student  body.  He  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  then  graduated  from 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Texas 
with  high  grades. 

He  and  I  were  classmates  in  the  uni- 
versity law  school  and  received  our  law 
degrees  and  were  admitted  to  the  State 
bar  of  Texas  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  year  in  which 
we  grsuluated  from  the  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  both  of  us  were 
candidates  for  and  were  elected  to  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives. 

In  one  term  we  were  deskmates.  Later 
on.  of  coiirse.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  stated,  John  Bell  was  elected 
to  the  Congress,  the  84th  Congress,  where 
we  again  served  together.  He  and  I  were 
close  personal  friends  over  those  years. 
I  feel  a  personal  loss  in  his  passing. 

Mrs.  Thomberry  Joins  me  in  extend- 
ing deepest  sjrmpathy  to  his  lovely  wife. 
Mabel  Claire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fnnn  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
John  Bell.  America  has  lost  a  great  citi- 
zen, and  Texas  has  lost  an  illustrious  son. 

Early  in  life  John  Bell  seemed  marked 
for  leadership.  As  a  scholar  and  a  prom- 
inent campus  figure  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  John  Bell  early  made  his  mark. 

When  I  went  to  the  Texas  Legislature 
immediately  following  the  war  in  1947 
John  Bell,  though  a  young  man,  was  al- 
ready a  leader,  a  man  among  men.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  powerful  appropri- 
ations committee  of  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives.  Major  legislation  al- 
ready had  borne  the  stamp  of  his  author- 
ship. Shortly  thereafter  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  it  was  perhaps  there  that  he 


made  his  most  brilliant  and  most  lasting 
mark. 

In  every  company  in  which  fate  had 
thrown  him.  John  Bell  seemed  to  stand 
out  as  a  towermg  figure  of  strength,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  ability. 

In  1955  John  Bell  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress together.  He  was  a  valued  member 
of  the  Texas  delegation.  It  was  here 
that  I  came  to  know  John  Bell  and  his 
charming  wife  best  and  to  appreciate 
their  many  outstanding  qualities  of 
friendship,  of  understanding,  and  the 
capacity  of  their  great  hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  seem  such  fragile 
instruments  to  convey  to  his  loved  ones 
the  sorrow  that  we  feel  at  his  passing. 
Perhaps  it  will  serve  to  comfort  his  de- 
voted wife.  Mabel  Claire,  to  know  that 
all  of  us  share  her  suffering  and  share 
her  sorrow. 

John  Bell  left  footprints  in  the  sands 
of  time.  I  know  it  is  great  comfort  and 
solace  to  his  wife  to  know  of  the  reward 
in  eternity  to  which  he  now  goes,  as  well 
as  the  emptiness  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  us  who  served  with  him  and  cam.e  to 
know  him  so  well  and  to  respect  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  by  way  of  a  small  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  John  Bell.  John  Bell 
preceded  me  in  the  Texas  State  Senate 
and,  of  course,  he  preceded  me  here  in 
the  Congress.  John  Bell  was  a  de- 
scendant of  an  illustrious  Texas  pioneer 
family  whose  efforts  helped  in  every 
single  line  of  activity — social,  cultural, 
and  economic — in  the  very  area  that  I 
represent  and  in  which  I  was  born. 
Bexar  County.  The  Bell  name  is  associ- 
ated with  the  history  and  development 
of  Bexar  County.  He  represented  the 
senatorial  district  and  the  congressional 
district,  portions  of  which  are  adjacent 
to  and  surround  Bexar  County.  As  a 
result  those  of  us  living  in  Bexar  Coimty 
were  aware  of  his  contributions,  his  ac- 
tivities and  his  efforts  exerted  both  on 
the  State  as  well  as  the  congressional 
legislative  level. 

He  contributed,  for  example,  in  the 
State  Senate,  some  pieces  of  legislation 
that  were  intricate,  difiQcult.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  most  Important  and 
powerful  committees  of  the  Texas  State 
Senate.  When  I  emerged  into  this  body 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  in  leader- 
ship positions  still  recalled  vividly  the 
contributions  that  John  Bell  had  made. 

So  it  is  with  a  sincere  feeling  of  sor- 
row and  regret  that  I  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  John  Bell  at  such  a  premature 
age.  He  was  comparatively  young  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

I  for  one  wish  to  thank  our  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YouncI  for  havini? 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  set 
aside  this  time  for  us  to  cpeak  in  memory 
of  John  Bell. 

Mr.  YOUNG.     I  thank  the  gentlemsuti. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  death, 
whenever  it  comes,  is  a  shock  to  the  liv- 
ing. The  death  of  John  J.  Bell  on  Fri- 
day— January  25,  1963 — ^was,  to  me,  a 
profound    shock.      He    died    suddenly. 
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seemingly  in  the  midst  of  health,  due  to 
a  heart  attack.  He  died  while  in  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession  of  law 
his  life  constantly  involved  with  the  Uvea 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  his  career  with  his  53d  birthday  still 
months  away. 

Words  and  platitudes  are  no  comfort 
to  those  who  loved  him.  They  cannot 
ease  the  pain  of  his  gallant  wife  Mabel 
Claire. 

As  for  me.  the  greatest — the  only- 
tribute  I  can  pay  this  man  and  his 
memory  is  to  say  exactly  what  I  feel 
about  him. 

We  came  from  Texas  together  as 
newly  elected  Members  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress in  1955.  But  prior  to  that  time  we 
had  served  in  the  Texas  Legislature. 

It  was  one  of  the  grand  gestures  of 
Providence  that  we  should  be  near  to 
each  other.  John  Bell's  piercing  mind, 
tempered  with  the  gay  laughter  of  his 
gentle  humor  gave  me  understanding 
and  pleasure  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
I  shall  miss  him. 

I  have  lost  a  friend. 

Heaven  has  gained  a  friendly  soul. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
who  knew  John  J.  Bell  had  for  him  a 
sincere  affection  and  respect.  Each  of 
us,  I  supix)se.  knew  him  in  a  difTerent 
way.  In  my  32  years  of  acquaintance- 
ship, I  came  to  know  him  as  a  dedicated 
man— always  willing  to  share  with  me 
his  time  and  help  me  in  any  way  he 
could.  As  a  fraternity  brother,  as  a 
fellow  legislator  in  Texas  and  as  a  Con- 
gressman, he  was  always  willing  to  help 
me  and  the  people  of  my  great  State.  I 
found  him  a  vigorous  and  successful  ad- 
vocate of  those  things  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. Each  of  us  will  remember  John 
Bell  for  many  things,  but  I  will  remem- 
ber him  more  as  my  friend.  His  loss  to 
the  State  and  the  Nation  is  great.  It  is 
great  to  each  of  us  who  shared  his 
friendship.  My  family  joins  in  extend- 
ing love  and  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Bell  in  her  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  learned  of  the  untimely  passing  of 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  Bell,  Mrs.  Dowdy  and  I  were 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved.  The  death 
of  this  great  Texan  will  be  felt  severely 
by  our  State. 

Mr.  Bell  was  an  exemplary  person, 
always  accepted  in  any  group,  whether 
among  those  of  high  or  low  station  in 
life;  always  kindly  and  considerate,  he 
was  courteous,  interested  and  attentive 
to  the  problems  of  others. 

As  a  Texan  and  a  friend  of  John  Bell, 
I  am  indeed  aware  of  the  great  loss  to 
our  State.  His  first  love  was  the  mag- 
nificent State  of  Texas,  and  service  to 
our  people  his  foremost  thought.  Mrs. 
Dowdy  joins  me  in  extending  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  dear  wife.  Mabel 
Claire,  in  this  hour  of  sorrow  and  great 
loss. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
share  the  admiration  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  late  and  lament- 
ed John  Bell,  of  Texas.  He  was  elected 
to  this  body  follo^xing  a  most  distin- 
guished career  in  Government  and  pri- 
vate business.  In  addition,  he  served  as 
a  private  in  World  War  n.  and  there 
gave  a  very  good  accoimt  of  himself. 
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During  the  time  John  Bell  served  here  I  was  especially  close  to  him  because  THE  MACHINATIONS  OF  THE  WIN- 

he  made  many  friends.     Every  Member  when  he  was  a  State  senator,  a  portion  STON-SALEM   JOURNAL   AND   AL- 

seemed  to  respect  him,  and  all  admired  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  was  lied  tax-p-jcftutpt^  ■prtJTurtATinyjsi 

his  courage  and  his  statesmanship.    He  also  a  part  of  his  senatorial  responsibil-  exempt  FOUNDATIONS 

always  put  the  welfare  of  the  country  ity.    We  worked  together  on  many  proj-  "^^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

ahead  of  all  other  considerations,  and  ects  in  complete  harmony  and  mutual  Libonati).     Under  previous  order  of  the 

never  faltered   in  his   sincere   effort  to  regard.     Our  friendly  relationship  con-  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 

serve  his  district  and  his  country  well,  tinued  after  he  returned  to  private  prac-  Patman]   is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

By  doing  so  he  soon  earned  and  com-  ticeof  law,  and  I  relied  on  him  frequently  ^^   PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 

manded  the  admiration  and  respect  of  for  advice.                                                  *  ^^^y  6,  1963.  I  released  to  the  press  my 

the  membership.  I  shall  miss  him,  and  I  know  how  much  report    to    the    House    Small    Business 

John  Bell  was  a  man  of  high  moral  more  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  his  devoted  Committee  bearing  the  title  "Tax- 
nrinciple.  He  was  honest  and  he  was  wife,  Mabel  Claire.  She  and  all  the  Exempt  Foundations  and  Charitable 
capable  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  members  of  the  Bell  family  have  my  Trusts:  Theu- Impact  on  Our  Economy." 
such  men  should  be  stricken  down  so  deepest  sympathy.  A  few  days  ago.  on  January  24,  a  Win- 
early  in  life.  Mr.   BURLESON.     Mr.   Speaker,   the  ston-Salem    Journal    story,    concerning 

To  his  charming  and  devoted  wife,  and  death  of  our  former  colleague,  John  Bell.  ^^^^  report  was  inserted  in  the  daily  Con- 

to  all  of  his  family.  I  extend  my  deepest  brings  with  it  a  sadness  which  occurs  f:^^^,^^°^"L  "^^°''° .  ^^^^^^  the  heading 

sympathy  in  their  bereavement.  with  the  passing  of  one  with  whom  we  ^?.*^*"  ^,P°^,^  Disputed     page  A234. 

Mr    MAHON.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   have  ^ad    an    association    and    for    whom    a  ^^^,  Journal  s  story  not  only  constitutes 

learned  with  much  regret  of  th^  passing  strong  friendship  was  developed.  S„t  R  i!i°r^  wUh''  nn?H.ht^  f'^.w^^^J^ 

of  former  Representative  John  J.  Bell,  John  Bell  was  a  real  friend  to  those  ^f  'i,,^^„,T'!^  a^h^^  ^o^h  l^^f  ' 

0    Cuero,  Tex      It  was  an  honor  and  «ho  wanted  a  friend.    He  was  quiet  and  SrSfi^?t^^^,'°"|,' f ^^i^^^^^^^ifi^ 

privilege  to  serve  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Xfevrhl^af  ''^  "^""^^^^  ^'^  ''''  SLTfig^rS" in^^^  ^S^ carrils  T^^^^ 

^^:?^^  ^^^"^'""'  ^"'  '^"^  :^^i^^y  other  colleagues  from  SS^"°glftL  ^^^rTnS  "a^ ^  f^rS 

Mr.  Bell  did  not  serve  in  Congress  for  ^exas  in  expressions  of  sorrow  and  ex-  rece^vS^'   Yet     the    Swspaper    statS 

a  long  period,  but  during  his  term  of  of-  tend  deep  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife,  tTa"  i  presenSd  those  Ses^  "earn! 

flee  he  undertook  to  serve  well  the  people  JJf,^^^,  ^^.^,7;.  ^'^^    ^^^    w^^^t- ""f"^  i^^s"   ^nd   "income"    presumably    from 

of  his  district.    I  join  my  colleagues  in  ^"S^^^^^^J^^^  ?-'^l^  "^  ^^^^"-  investments.     This  is  a  deliberate  dis- 

mourning  the  passing  of  John  Bell  and  ^^^^-J^^^^^^^J"^  ^^''^^     ^J  ^P^*^;  tortion    since    even    a    schoolboy    could 

in  expressing  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  ^J-  ^he  passing  of  a  former  Member  of  understand  the  headings  on  the  tables, 

family.  the  House    the  Honorable  John  J   Be  1,  The  exact  language  of  the  headings,  as 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  a  °^  7vf  o^."  .  *<^^  *  ^^^  ^^  "°^  °"^^  shown  on  schedule  1  of  my  report  are: 
great  shock  to  know  of  the  passing  of  ^  ^^^  °tate  of  Texas,  but  to  the  entire  Gross  sales  or  receipts  from  business 
our  fonner  colleague.  Hon.  John  Bell  of  Nation.  activities;  gross  profit  from  business  ac- 
Cuero  last  Friday.  Earlier  that  after-  ^^'^^  ^^"  *'^  ^"^  o^  those  rare  men  tivities;  interest  received;  dividends  re- 
noon  I  had  been  discussing  the  outstand-  whose  great  ability  led  hun  to  success  in  ceived;  rents  and  royalties  received; 
ing  men  with  whom  I  had  served  and  ^"^^^^  "^'°  ^^  entered.  It  was  a  great  total  gain— or  loss— from  sale  of  assets; 
had  listed  John  Bell  among  those  who  Privilege  for  me  to  have  been  a  fellow  other  income;  total  gross  income  ex- 
were  still  active.  student  with  John  in  the  University  of  eluding  contributions,  gifts,  grants,  and 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Mr.  Texas  Law  School.    John  Bells  brilliant  so  forth,  received;    total  contributions. 

Bell  and  to  include  him  and  Mrs.  Bell  ^^^^^.^  °"  ^^  campus,  both  m  student  gifts,  grants,  and  so  forth,  received;  and 

among   our   friends.    He   represented    a  Politics  and  scholastics,  left  little  doubt  total    receipts    including    contributions, 

large  and  growing  district.    He  devoted  ^^^  ^^^  future  success.  gij^s.  grants,  and  so  forth,  received, 

himself  to  the  interests  of  his  district  ^Hmb  t^%hP  t°^T>'?n  hncY.l     watched  his  other  statements  of  the  Journal  are 

and  evidenced  real  ability  in  trying  to  in^Je^exL  Leef.l^^P^  f^  equally  as  untrue.    The  newspaper  states 

reconcile  the  inevitable  confiicts  which  J"  ^he  Texas  Legislature,  in  the  Second  ...    .     ,.                 .    .                Rpvnnld<! 

must  arise  in   an  area   undereoine  the  ^^^^^  ^ar.  and  ultimately  in  the  Con-  r't    ^^  ^^  case  or  the  Mary  Reynolds 

must  arise  in  an  area  unaergoing  tne  gress  of  the  United  States  he  served  with  Babcock   Foundation.    I   had    included, 

[n^he'HTh''4uSt  of^T^xi      hVcoi!  'on^r  a^dSuon           "  ""'^  " ''''  among  the  foundation's  receipts,  the  ap- 

ieagues  appreciated  his  att^actfJe  per-  That   a  man   of   John   Bells  stature  Preciation  in  value  of  a  $12  million  gift 

sonality  and  his  sound  judgment.  ^^o^ld  Pass  on  so  early  in  life  is  a  great  f  f^  ^\f-y?.^  P^"°?.-    ^^'^  ^,  ^.^"^ 

After  the  tei-mination  of   his  service  misfortime.     To  his  devoted   wife   and  false.      No     appreciation   in    value '    of 

here  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclu-  family.  I  extend  my  deepest  and  heart-  Sifts  received  appears  m  the  tables  show- 

sively  to  his  business  and  profession,  but  ^^^^  sympathy.  ing  this  foundation's  receipts  or  any  oth- 

he    did    maintain    contacts    with    his  ^^-  CASEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  er  foundation's  receipts. 

friends.    I  am  happy  to  have  been  one  of  "^^    colleagues    from    Texas    in    paying  In  like  manner,  the  Journal  has  mis- 

those   who  corresponded,   even  though  tribute  to  the  late  Honorable  John  J.  represented   the  Babcock   Foundation's 

very  infrequently,  with  Mr.  Bell,  and  I  B^^\-  a  man  who  served  his  State  and  his  net  income  over  a  4-year  period.     The 

join  with  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers  Nation  ably  and  well.  newspaper's  table  on  the  Babcock  Foun- 

in  a  feeling  that  we  have  all  suffered  a  ^  knew  John  Bell  when  he  served  in  dation  shows  net  income  of  $721,509.16. 

loss  in  his  passing.     I  want  to  join  in  ^be  Texas  Legislature,  where  I  had  the  $771,700.62.  $872,782.99  and  $1,264,179.55 

extending    sympathy    to    his    wife    and  Piivilege  to  serve.   I  knew  him  personally  for  the  years  ending  August  31    1958 

family.  and  by  the  distinguished  reputation  he  August  31.   1959,   August  31.   1960.  and 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.       Mr.  L^lL^f^f  ^^"^^f""  °f  ^^1  ^ouse  of  Rep-  August  31,   1961.  respectivelv.     Yet  the 

Speaker,  news  of  the  untimely  and  sud-  Z^^t^^'J^Z^^^  w  '^^'^^'  °^    S^  \^l^  foundation's  tax  returns  show  the  fol- 
den  passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the  Senate,  pnor  to  his  service  in  this  body,  jq^.w. 
Honorable  John  J.  Bell,  of  Cuero.  Tex..  John   Bell's   untimely   death   saddens  vt^ar  ending- 
was  particularly  distressing  to  me.    The  me.  as  I  know  It  does  all  his  friends.    At  "^  Aug  31,  ilss: 
day  before.  I  had  written  to  him  in  re-  Ll^L^^^  this,  words  are  of  little  con-            Gross  income $791,832.05 

sponse  to  a  request  of  his.  a  request  not  S^i^,^'°"x„^    5'  Itnnlf  ^.^of     ^  l""^^^            ^'^^"'^^"^ ^'-  '^'-  ^ 

*„„„„.....      .    ••           1-  V.  ,z^  t?  ^  man.     But  the  thought  that  we  share 

L.  L  il^'f  '"  ^''  Tf  ^'^^^l  ^"'  '^"'h"  ^hi«  ^^^P  lo««  ^ith  them,  may  perhaps               Total 750. 226.  66 

thing  to  help  a  constituent  of  mine  who  ^elp    ease    the    burden    of    sorrow    they  =^=__= 

was  particularly  well  known  to  him.  carry  Aug.  31,  iMe: 

John  even  after  he  left  Congress,  con-  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  this  great           ^l'^J^''°'^^—— ^'  ^!!'  Ill  t^ 

tmued  to  be  a  natural-bom  public  ser-  Americans  devoted  wife,  and  to  the  peo-           Expenses 66. 598. 43 

vant  and  one  who  was  always  ready  to  be  pie  of   Texas,  who  lost   a  valued  and  Total                               2  104  754  03 

of  assistance  to  anyone  who  needed  it.  proven  public  servant.                                                                           . 
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^Ali/al^MO-  °^  $159,789  more  than  the  newspaper's  form  990-A.  the  former  being  closeri  f« 

Oro«' income •l.«39.905  10  ^^^J?'""      ^^'^^^^      period-1947  pubUc    inspection.     The    trust   flieT  iS 

Expends 92:i«:86  through  1960.  first  form  990-A  in  1962.    Yet  ConSreS 

As  for  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Pounda-  has,  by  law.  provided  for  public  Losdm 

Total 1,547.002.85  tion,  the  newspaper  states  that  "when  tion  of  foundation   tax    returns      Thl 

--^^ .^  you  add  these  long-range  obligations  to  Mercantile-Safe    Deposit   t   Trust   Co 

Aug.  31. 1961:  the  actual  grant  you  find,  again,  a  pic-  of    Baltimore,    the     trustee,    sav^    itc 

S^^^nsS*"""' •f^'onvo?  ^^  °^  ^  foundation  which  is  spending  failure  to  file  form  990-A  was  due  to  tS 

r,«pen5«8 104, 207.  22  j^g  jncome  right  up  to  the  hilt  and  even  fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Servke 

Total _     3  853  291  36  ^  little  bit  more."     This  is.   of  course,  had  never  asked  for  it.    In  my  view,  since 

^^°^*^^^  distortion  since  appropriations  Poor  people  who  have  not  been  fortunate 

According  to  the  method  of  accounting  should  not  be  tied-in  with  actual  grants,  enough    to    acquire    an    education    arp 

being  promoted  by  the  Winston -Salem  Foundations,   at   times,   cut   appropria-  expected  to  know  the  law,  the  Intern^ 

Journal,  a  foundation's  charitable  dis-  tions  as  well  as  grants,  and  even  receive  Revenue  Service  should  expect  the  same 

bursements  should  be  publicized  but  the  refunds.    Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  from  a  well  paid  bank  trustee     During 

gifts,  and  so  forth,  received  by  the  foun-  reconcile    spending    "income    right    up  the  year  1961,  the  ti-ustee,  the  Mercan 

dation— in  the  form  of  cash,  securities,  to  the  hilt  and  even  a  little  bit  more"  with  tile-Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co    collected 

real  estate,  and  so  forth— should  be  well  the  fact  that  the  tax  returns  of  the  Z.  commissions  from  this  trust  amounting 

buried.     The  type  of  accounting  being  Smith   Reynolds   Foundation    show    an  to  $20,640.93. 

advanced  by  the  newspaper  is  precisely  accumulation  of  income— meaning  un-  Nor  has  the  Internal  Revenue  Sen-- 

the  same  type  of  public  accounting  that  spent  income — of  $2,939,548  on  Decem-  ice  performed  a  field  audit  on  any  one  of 

has  been  peddled  by  certain  foundation  ber  31,  1961.  and  $2,500,548  on  December  the  six  Winston-Salem  foundations  for 

press  agents,  who  are  paid  fancy  fees —  31,  1960.  at  least  10  years. 

out  of  public  funds— to  mislead  our  citi-  The  law  requires  Ux  exempt  founda-  I  have  suggested  to  the  Winston-Salem 
zens.  It  has  been  common  practice  for  tions  to  make  a  report  of  their  operations  Journal  that  it  give  us  a  forthright 
^^^*  £P^,  w^°"^  ^  pubUcize  their  on  a  tax  return  known  as  form  990-A.  straight  news  story  as  to  what  penalties' 
charitable  disbursements  while  keeping  parts  of  which  are  open  to  public  inspec-  if  any.  were  imposed  on  the  Zachary 
their  Income  and  other  receipts  weU  hid-  tion,  or  on  form  1041-A— for  certain  Smith  Reynolds  Trust  for  its  failure  to 
■^  „..._,  ,  ,  trusts  and  estates— aU  of  which  is  open  A^e  form  990-A  for  at  least  10  years,  as 
f  ♦  Winston-Salem  Journal  also  to  the  public.  Most  of  the  returns  sub-  well  as  what  penalties,  if  any.  were  im- 
states  that  as  of  August  31,  1961,  the  mitted  to  us  are  form  990-A.  This  is  POsed  on  the  other  three  foundations  for 
corpiis  of  the  Babcock  FoundaUon  was  composed  of  four  pages.  It  gives  infor-  their  violations  of  Treasury  regulations 
valued  at  $20.561.619. '  The  newspaper.  maUon  concerning  income  from  invest-  over  a  number  of  years.  However,  I  shall 
or  com-se.  omite  the  somewhat  vital  fact  ments,  other  receipts,  disbursements,  "ot  be  surprised  if  the  newspaper  holds 
that  the  $20  million  ngure  IS  based  on  the  accumulations,  and  balance  sheet  items,  ^^e  view  that  such  matters  are  only 
foundation  s  carrymg  value.  A  more  ac-  Penalties  fo/  failure  to  furnish  such  in-  newsworthy  when  they  involve  the  over- 
curate  appraisal  would  be  over  $34  mil-  formation  are  also  provided  by  law.  in-  burdened  taxpayers  who  subsidize  the 
hon.  including  $29,451,249  of  securities  eluding  fines  up  to  $10,000  and  jail  terms,  foundations. 

^''^    *  u      ■^'                  .1,    ^-  w                 According  to  our  records,  the  tax  re-  Another  fabrication  equally  as  deliber- 
The  following  are  among  the  difiburse-  porting  of  certain  of  the  Winston-Salem  ^te    as    the    others    concocted    by   the 
ments  shown  on  the  Babcock  Pounda-  foundations  abounds  which  callous  disre-  Journal  relates  to  a  letter,  dated   No- 
tions tax  returns  under  the  heading  of  gard  of  Treasury  regulations.     For  ex-  vember  10.   1961.  which  was  written  to 
expenses:  ample,  the  following  are  among  the  de-  ^^  ^y  the  Honorable  W.  A.  Johnson, 
Year  ending:  tails  required  by  Treasury  regulations  on  Commissioner,  Department  of  Revenue, 
Aug.  31.  1955:  Annuity  premium  form  990-A.  with  respect  to  assets  sold:  ^tate  of  North  Carolma.    The  newspaper 
AuT  ^Tg^fi*   An;',7i't;"";;;-  *2°°"  °°  nrst.  date  of  acquisition  and  manner  states  that  "On  its  face  Johnson's  letter 
r^uni     on     secretai?     and  °^  acquisition;  second,  gross  sales  price;  appeared  to  be  a  strong  endorsement  of 
bookkeeper                                 3  000  00  ^^^'  third,  cost  or  other  basis— value  at  Patman's  investigation  and  of  the  broad- 
Aug.  31.  1957:  Annuity  prem'i-      '  time  Of  acquisition,  if  donated.    Never-  ^^^  charges  he  levelled  against  North 
urns  on  secretary  and  book-  theless — based  on  the  tax  returns  sub-  Carolina  trusts  and  foundations."    Yet. 

keeper 3,000.00  mitted    to    US — the    Mary    R.    Babcock  i^owhere  in  my  report  is  there  any  indi- 

Aug.  31.  1958:  Annuity  premi-  Foundation  omitted  such  detaUs  for  the  cation    that    Commissioner    Johnsons 

urns  on  secretary  and  book-  yg^rs  ending  August  31.  1957.  and  Au-  ^^tter  endorsed  the  report.    My  report  Is 

Au«  3?  i'959- Ann'uitrDVemli;^  ^^t  31,  1958;  the  John  Wesley  Hanes  b  ^^^^  December  31.  1962.  more  than  one 

on  siret^y             ^  premium    ^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  Foundation  omitted  ^^ar  after  the  date  of  his  letter  to  me. 

Aug.    81.    1960:    Office,    travel,  such  details  for  the  years  1951.   1952.  ^h^  following  comment  by  me  appears 

annuity  premium 3,295.47  1955.  1956.  1957.  1958.  1959,  and  1960;  on  pages  16  and  17  of  the  report: 

Aug.    31.    1961:     Office,    travel,  and  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  There  is  Uttle  adequate  State  or  Federal 

annuity   premium    and    con-  failed  to  report  such  details  for  the  years  regulation  or  supervision  for  the  creation  and 

sultant    fee 9,692.97  1954^    1955^    1955^    1957     195J     iqqq     ^nd  adnilnlBtratlon    of    such    organizations.      In 

Since    the    tax-exempt   foundation—  1961.  ^""l  f^!5,^^„'°''"^^"?''/  °p*^^*«  ^"  «^«="^ 

like  all  other^is  subsidized  by  the  tax-        Instruction  3,  page  4  of  form  990-A  ^^zaSs^u^n^  [TX^ZZ^V^. 

payers,  and  assuming  that  the  secretary  requires  that,   where  a  foundation   re-  cable  nonprofit  codes,     on  the  one  hand 

referred  to  above  is  Mr.  Leon  L.  Rice,  ceives  money  or  property  from  a  donor  in  state  authorities  rely  on  the  internal  Rev- 

Jr.,  I  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  use  of  the    amount   of    $100    or    more,    it    must  enue   Service   to   determine   who   is  entitled 

public  fimds  for  payment  of  $2,000  an-  attach  an  itemized  schedule  showing  the  to  tax-exempt  status,    on  the  other  hand. 

nually  on  an  annuity  premium  for  Mr  amount  received  and  the  name  and  ad-  ^^^"  ^"  organization  receives  a  nonprofit 

Rice,  a  successful  Winston-Salem  attor-  ^^^  of  the  donor.   From  the  tax  returns  "^^^^J  ^"""/^  ^^"^  ^^^'  '^  <:*""'^  considerable 

ney.  submitted  to  us.  it  would  appear  that  the  If  !'iL,Tu  ,  '  nn  ?sT       ^«^;«""«  Service 

_..,..                      .  T«v.«     T»7-»^i rT„„-       *       A-           TT    J    •  A^  *  result,  foundations  are  seldom  proper  y 

With  respect  to  the  John  W.  Hanes  L  ^o^    Wesley    Hanes    &    Anna    Hodgin  scrutinized  by  any  public  authority 

Anna   Hodgin    Hanes    Foundation,    the  Hanes  Foundation  considers  itself  ex-  ,^     „,.     ^       r,  , 

newspaper  states   that   "in  the  period  empt  from  this  regulation.    This  founda-  The   Winston-Salem  Journal— unwit- 

1947   when  the  Hanes  Foundation  was  tion  failed  to  provide  such  detail  for  the  tingly,  I  am  sure— proves  my  point  when 

established,  through  1960  the  total  earn-  years  1951,  1952,   1953,  1958.  1959.  and  it  makes  the  following  observation : 

Ings  of  the  foundation  came  to   $483.-  I960.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  state  has  no  effec- 

077.15."     Yet,  the  foundation's  tax  re-        As  for  the  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  tive  control  over  tax-exempt  foundations  and 

turns  show  that  for  a  10-year  period  Trust,  this  foundation  had  not  filed  a  Jllf  ptemm^Tt^fif  hv  ^t^hf  vlii^rY,''  nnJtl'n 

-_i„     iftci    tv.-^ I.    inon     i.\.t     *j  __A            j_         ..          iii.«  tax-exempt   status   by   the  Federal   Govern- 

only— 1951  through  1960— this  founda-  proper  tax  return  for  at  least  10  years,  ment  they  automatically  receive  the  same 

tions  total  gross  income  was  $642,866,  It  had  filed  a  form  1041  instead  of  a  concession  from  the  state. 
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The  Journal  then  quotes  Commis- 
sioner W.  A.  Johnson  to  the  effect  that — 

these  trusts  and  foundations  make  no  reports 
to  us  [the  State  I.  From  year  to  year  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  their  tax- 
exempt  status  continues  to  be  Justified. 

The  machinations  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  the  six  closely  allied 
foundations  of  that  city  illustrate  the 
lengths  to  which  certain  foundations  will 
go  in  order  to  maintain  their  tax  priv- 
ileged status.  This  is  fraught  with  mis- 
chief to  this  country  as  an  increasing 
number  of  our  channels  of  communica- 
tion come  under  the  domination  of 
vested  interests. 

In  Winston-Salem,  a  web  of  interlock 
dominates  the  comjnunity.  The  inner 
group  consists  of  the  six  tax-exempt 
foundations,  their  trustees  or  directors, 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  with 
huge  advertising  appropriations  to  dis- 
pense, the  Piedmont  Publishing  Co.,  and 
the  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  any  single 
member  of  the  inner  group  hold  a  51- 
percent  stock  interest  in  the  Piedmont 
Publishing  Co.  or  in  the  Wachovia  Bank 
L  Trust  Co.     Such  a  degree  of  absolute 


domination  is  not  necessary  because  co- 
operation is  made  possible  through  a 
community  of  interest  and  family  repre- 
sentation in  the  institutions  that  hold 
the  resources.  Whenever  the  incentive 
for  cooperation  is  at  hand,  the  machinery 
is  ready. 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal  is  owned 
by  the  Piedmont  Publishing  Co.  Mr. 
Grordon  Gray,  brother  of  Bowman  Gray. 
chairman  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.. 
is  president  of  the  Piedmont  Publishing 
Co.  According  to  our  records,  the  Mary 
Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation,  the  John 
W.  L  Anna  Hodgin  Hanes  Foundation, 
and  the  W.  N.  Reynolds  Trust  have  been 
stockholders  of  the  Piedmont  Publishing 
Co.  for  some  years. 

The  Wachovia  Bank  L  Trust  Co.,  is 
the  corporate  trustee  for  the  Hanes 
Foundation,  the  Kate  B.  Reynolds  Char- 
itable Trust,  and  the  W.  N.  Reynolds 
Trust.  Both  the  Hanes  Foundation  and 
Mr.  Gordon  Gray  are  among  the  20  larg- 
est stockholders  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 

Five  of  the  six  Winston-Salem  founda- 
tions have  held  as  much  as  $76  million 
in  stock  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
as  follows : 


roun<lation 

Shares 

Market  vuluc 

l.nfX  valua- 
tion date  .sukv 
mitted  by 
louiidatiuii 

.\rary  RcynoMs  Baf>cock  FoanOation 

>  310, 000 

»3,000 
'  11,80(1 

>  220.  OIK 
'250,000 
■200,000 

>1 4. 337.  SOD 

»>4,000 
1.101,8-J,5 

27, 187, 500 
1&.  050,000 

Aup.  31.19G2 

Do. 
Dec.  31.19G0 
A  up.  31,19fiO 
Kcb.  28.1961 
Dt*'.   2V.  H«,l 

J.  W.  A  Anna  H,  Hanc?  Founilniion..  . 

K«te  B.  Uoynolds  Charitable  Trust 

W.  \.  Roynolds  Trust 

Z;icl;arv  tfiuiih  lleyuolds  Trust 

Total 

76,  4W.  f>.W 

'  Common. 

•  3.»)  ixTCfnt  pri'fi-mfl. 

Moreover,  Messrs.  John  C.  Whitaker, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.,  and  Wilham  R.  Lybroo^, 
vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  have  been  trtis- 
tees  of  the  Kate  B.  Reynolds  Charitable 
Trust  and  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Founda- 
tion respectively  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  Trust 
Co,  of  Baltimore,  is  the  trustee  of  the 
Zachery  Smith  Reynolds  Trust.  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Butler,  president  of  the  bank, 
is  a  director  of  the  Mary  Reynolds  Bab- 
cock Foundation  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation.  The 
Babcock  Foundation  has  been  a  stock- 
holder in  the  bank  for  some  years. 

Shown  below  are  first,  the  letter,  dated 
January  22.  1963,  which  I  addressed  to 
Mr.  James  B.  L.  Rush,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal; 
and,  second,  schedules  1,  3A.  5,  and  6 
of  my  report  showing  receipts,  expenses, 
and  other  disbursements,  assets,  liabili- 
ties, net  worth,  and  accumulation  of  in- 
come for  the  six  Winston-Salem  founda- 
tions during  the  period  of  1951  through 
1960.  I  have  asked  the  Journal  to  print 
the  North  Carolina  tables,  my  letter  and 
the  newspaper's  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  therein,  so  that  the  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  whether  the  Jour- 
nal's news  columns  are  influenced  by  the 
personal  interests  of  its  owners  and  allied 


vested  interests.  To  date,  the  news- 
paper has  merely  acknowledged  receipt 
of  my  letter. 

Congress   of  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  22.  1963. 
Mr.  James  B  L.  Rush, 

Executive  News  Editor.  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rush:  Yotn-  newspaper's  front 
page  distortion  of  January  16.  bearing  the 
heading  "Patman  Rep>ort  Disputed,"  is  at 
hand,  and  I  hasten  to  enclose  the  following 
items  for  yoiu-  enlightenment: 

1.  Copy  of  the  report  to  which  your  story 
refers.  Tables  showing  the  receipts  of  the 
North  Carolina  foundations  appear  on  pages 
31  and  32;  tables  showing  the  expenses  and 
other  disbursements  of  the  North  Carolina 
foundations  appear  on  page  65;  tables  show- 
ing the  assets  of  the  North  Carolina  founda- 
tions appear  on  pages  102.  103.  104.  and  105: 
tables  showing  the  liabilities,  net  worth,  and 
accumulation  of  income  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina foundations  appear  on  pages  123  and 
124, 

2.  Copy  of  tax  return  form  990  A. 

The  object  of  our  study  is  to  determine 
whether  legislation  is  needed  In  order  to 
provide  effective  supervisory  controls  over 
tax-exempt  foundations  and  protect  the 
public  interest.  This  is  obviously  the  oppo- 
site of  yotir  newspaper's  interest. 

In  my  experience,  availability  of  informa- 
tion for  study  usually  clears  up  any  mis- 
understanding that  may  arise  from  a  lack  of 
facts    or    misrepresentation     of    the    facts. 
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Thus  the  public  Interest  would  be  served  If 
you  wUl  kindly  place  the  following  on  your 
front  page  so  that  your  readers  may  judge 
whether  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  merits 
the  public's  conQdence:  (1)  Tbe  enclosed 
tables  relating  to  North  Carolina  foimda- 
tions,  i2)  the  contents  of  this  letter,  and 
(3)  your  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
herein. 

The  foundations'  tax  returns  are  the  source 
on  the  figures  shown  In  the  enclosed  report. 
Such  data  was  recorded  by  certified  public 
accountants,  and  was  tabulated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

If  you  will  have  a  look  at  the  table  show- 
ing receipts  of  the  foundations.  It  may  dawn 
on  you  that  colimin  10  is  composed  of  the 
figiu^s  In  columns  1  through  7  plus  9. 
Column  10  Is  plainly  Identified  as  "Total 
receipts  including  contributions,  gifts, 
grants,  etc.,  received."  Column  8  is  the  total 
of  the  flgrures  In  columns  1  through  7.  Col- 
umn 8  carries  the  heading  "Total  gross  In- 
come excluding  contributions,  gifts,  grants, 
etc.,  received." 

A  number  of  questions,  facts,  and  observa- 
tions come  to  mind  with  respect  to  your 
reporter's  statements: 

1.  Did  you  or  your  reporter  read  the  full 
text  of  the  enclosed  report,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 16,  1963? 

2.  'Which  of  your  stockholders,  directors, 
or  officers  are  stockholders,  directors,  trustees, 
or  officers  of  the  following:  (1)  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  (2)  R.  j.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co..  (3)  Reynolds  &  Co.,  (4)  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock  Ptoundatlon,  (5)  John  Wesley  Hanes 
&  Anna  Hodgin  Hanes  Foundation.  (6)  Kate 
B.  Reynolds  Charitable  Trust,  (7)  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation.  (8)  Zachary  Smith 
Reynolds  Trust,  and  (9)  W.  N.  Reynolds 
Trust? 

3.  Which  of  the  above-mentioned  six 
foundations  owns  stock  In  the  Piedmont 
Publishing  Co.  or  the  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.?  Please  indicate  the  number  of  shares 
of  each  class  of  stock  owned  by  each  founda- 
tion, as  well  as  each  foundation's  equity  In 
the  net  assets  of  the  Piedmont  Publishing 
Co.  and  the  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

4.  The  following  are  quotes  from  your  re- 
porter's story  of  January  16: 

"And  Patman  reports  are  customarily  so 
misleading  they  require  a  careful  second 
look." 

Question:  Will  you  please  Identify  the 
specific  reports  that  your  reporter  has  In 
mind? 

"Representative  Patman,  of  Texas,  indi- 
cated that  many  philantbroplc  foundations. 
Including  five  from  Wlston-Salem,  were  using 
only  a  small  part  of  their  income  for  philan- 
thropic purposes." 

"Patman  announced  that  634  foundations. 
Including  11  In  North  Carolina,  gave  less 
than  half  of  their  earnings  to  phUanthropic 
good  works." 

The  reporter  makes  no  less  than  six  similar 
references  to  Income  In  other  parts  of  his 
story. 

Question:  'Where  do  I  refer  to  these  foun- 
dations disbursing  half,  less  than  half,  or  a 
small  part  of  their  "earnings"  or  "Income"? 
What  Is  the  source  of  your  reporter's  state- 
ments? The  enclosed  report?  A  five-line 
newspaper  clipping?  Or  perhaps  an  out- 
of-date  Information  Please  Almanac?  The 
last  two  would  appear  to  be  standard  source 
material  for  your  organization. 

5.  The  law  requires  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions to  make  a  report  of  their  operations 
on  a  tax  return  known  as  form  990-A  (en- 
closed herewith).  This  return  Is  composed 
of  4  pages.  It  gives  information  concerning 
Income  from  Investments,  other  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, accimaulatlons,  and  balance 
sheet  Items.  Penalties  for  failure  to  furnish 
such  Information  are  also  provided  by  law. 
Including  fines  up  to  $10,000  and  Jail  terms. 
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The  following  are  among  the  details  re- 
quired by  Treasury  regulations  on  form 
990-A,  with  respect  to  assets  sold:  (a)  date 
of  acquisition  and  manner  of  acquisition, 
(b)  gross  sales  price,  and  (c)  cost  or  other 
basis  (value  at  time  of  acquisition,  If  do- 
nated). Nevertheless — based  on  the  tax 
returns  submitted  to  us — the  Mary  R.  Bab- 
cock  Foundation  omitted  such  details  for 
the  years  ending  August  31,  1957,  and  August 
31.  1958;  the  John  Wesley  Hanes  &  Anna 
Hodgln  Hanes  Foundation  omitted  such  de- 
tails for  the  years  1951, 1952, 1955,  1956, 1957. 
1958.  1959  and  1960;  and  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation  failed  to  report  such 
details  fOT  the  years  1954,  1955,  1956,  1957, 
1958,  1960,  and  1961. 

6.  Instruction  3,  page  4  of  form  990-A  re- 
quires that,  where  a  foundation  receives 
money  or  property  from  a  donor  in  the 
amount  of  $100  or  more.  It  must  attach  an 
Itemized  schedule  showing  the  amount  re- 
ceived and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
donor.  Prom  the  tax  rettirns  submitted  to 
us.  It  would  appear  that  the  John  Wesley 
Hanes  &  Anna  Hodgln  Hanes  Foundation 
considers  Itself  exempt  from  this  regulation. 
This  foimdatlon  failed  to  provide  such  de- 
tail for  the  years  1951,  1952,  1953,  1958, 
1959  and  1960. 

Question:  What  penalties  were  Imposed  on 
the  Babcock  Foundation,  the  Hanes  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation 
for  violations  of  Treasury  regulations  over 
a  period  of  years?  Why  not  give  us  a  forth- 
right, straight  news  story  as  to  what  penal- 
ties. If  any,  were  Imposed  on  these  founda- 
tions, or  is  it  your  view  that  such  matters  are 
only  newsworthy  when  they  involve  tax- 
payers? 

7.  Re  the  Babcock  Foundation,  your  re- 
porter states  that  It  "was  created  in  Septem- 
ber 1953.  At  that  time  $12  million  was  placed 
In  the  foundation  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Babcock."  This  is  equally  as  erroneous  as 
other  parts  of  the  story.     The  fact  Is  that 


Year  ending:  I 

Aug.  31,  1961: 

Gross  income $3,957,498.58 

Expenses.. 104,207.22 


Total 3,  853,  291.  36 

Yovir  reporter  also  states  that  "as  of 
August  31,  1961,  the  corpus  of  the  Bab- 
cock Foundation  was  valued  at  $20,561,619." 
He,  of  course,  omits  a  somewhat  vital  fact 
and  that  Is  that  the  $20  million  figure  Is 
based  on  the  foundation's  carrying  value.  A 
more  realistic  appraisal,  including  $29,541,- 
249  of  securities  (market  value),  would  be 
$34,580,639. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  Hanes  Foundation, 
yoiir  reporter  states  that  "in  the  period  1947, 
when  the  Haines  Foundation  was  established, 
through  1960  the  total  earnings  of  the  foun- 
dation came  to  $483,077.15."  But.  the  tax 
returns  show  that  the  foundation's  total 
gross  income  was  $642,866  for  the  period  of 
1951   through   1960. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  E    Smith  Reynolds     have  omitted  the  $275,000  from  the  recelpu 
Foundation,  your  repwrter  states  that  "when      t>ut  included  it  in  the  disbursements? 


use  of  public  funds  for  payment  of  $2,000 
annually  on  an  annuity  premium  for 
Mr.  Rice,  a  prosperous  Winston-Salem 
attorney? 

12.  Nor  has  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
performed  a  field  audit  on  any  one  of  the 
six  Winston-Salem  foundations  for  at  least 
10  years. 

13.  By  what  logic  should  congressional 
studies  of  tax-exempt  foundations  record 
the  disbursements  of  foundations  but  omit 
money,  securities,  real  estate  and  other  prop- 
erty received  by  them? 

For  example,  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1956,  Mr.  C.  H.  Babcock  donated 
$275,000  cash  to  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock 
Foundation.  Mr.  Babcock  no  doubt  took  his 
full  income  tax  deduction  for  this  donation 
Such  deductions  are  permitted  by  law  in 
the  hope  that  the  donee  will  spend  the  funds 
for  charitable  or  other  exempt  purposes. 
Assuming  that  the  $275,000  was  ultimately 
spent  for  the  exempt  purposes,  should  we 


you  add  these  long-range  obligations  to  the 
actual  grants  you  find,  again,  a  pictiu-e  of  a 
foundation  which  is  spending  Its  income 
right  up  to  the  hilt  and  even  a  little  bit 
more."  This  is,  of  course,  another  distortion 
since  appropriations  should  not  be  tied  in 
with  actual  grants.  Foundations  at  times 
cut  appropriations  as  well  as  grants,  and 
even  receive  refunds.  Moreover,  how  do  you 
reconcile  spending  "income  right  up  to  the 
hilt  and  even  a  little  bit  more"  with  the 
fact  that  the  tax  returns  of  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation  show  an  accumulation 
Of  Income  (meaning  unspent  income)  of 
$2,939,548  on  December  31,  1961  and  $2,- 
500,538  on  December  31,  IQec 

10.  As  for  the  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds 
Trust,  this  foundation  had  not  filed  a  proper 
tax  return  for  at  least  10  years.  It  had  filed 
a  form  1041  Instead  of  a  form  990-A,  the  for- 


Moreover,  during  the  years  ending  August 
31.  1954  and  August  31,  1955,  the  Babcock 
Foundation  received  125,000  shares  of  R.  j 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  common  "B"  stock 
valued  on  the  Foundation's  tax  returns  at 
$5,043,750.  These  shares — by  being  donated 
to  the  foundation — escaped  estate  taxes 
Subsequently,  during  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1958.  the  Babcock  Foundation  donated 
to  Wake  Forest  College  3,000  shares  of  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  common  "B' 
stock  valued  on  the  Foundation's  tax  returns 
at  $201,000. 

Since  cash,  real  estate,  securities,  etc.,  are 
considered  to  be  items  of  some  value  which 
can  be  sold,  bequeathed,  or  transferred,  the 
Treasury  Department  requires  foundations 
to  report  the  receipt  of  such  gifts  on  line  25. 
page  1  of  form  990-A. 

Under    the    method    of    accounting   being 


the  foundation  received  $7,080,135  during  the     °^®'"  ^^^^Z  closed  to  public  Inspection,    The     promoted  by  your  newspaper,  we  would  have 

year  ending  August  31,  1954,  and  $4,919,865     "  "^  "'"  '  '^    "        *  "" ~      ~  '   " 

during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1955.  The 
$12  million — which  was  left  to  the  founda- 
tion— of  course  escaped  estate  taxes.  So  this 
was  financed  by  our  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Your  reporter  further  says  that  "under 
the  loose  head  'receipts'  "  I  have  Included 
"the  appreciation  In  value  of  that  gift  over 
the  8-year  pericxl." 

Question:  What  is  the  meaning  of  "loose 
head  receipts"?  What  part  of  our  receipts 
table  shows  "the  appreciation  In  value  of 
that  gift  over  an  8-year  period"? 

Additionally,  your  reporter's  table  on  the 
Babcock  Foundation  shows  net  income 
(which  means  gross  income  less  expenses) 
of  $721,509.16,  $771,700.62,  $872,782.99,  and 
$1,264,179.55  for  the  years  ending  August  31, 
1958,  August  31,  1959,  August  31,  1960,  and 
Augtist  31,  1961  respectively.  Yet  the 
foxindation's  tax  retm-ns  show  the  follow- 
ing: 


Year  ending: 
Aug.  31,  1958: 

Oroes   Income $791,832.05 

Expenses 41.  605.  39 


Total 

Aug.  31,  1959: 

Gross  Income 

Expenses 


750,  226.  66 


2,  163,  352.  46 
58,  598.  43 


Total 2,  104,  754.  03 


Aug.  31,  1960: 
Gross  Income. 
Expenses 


1,639,205.70 
92, 142.  85 


Total 1,547.062.85 


trust  filed  its  first  form  990-A  In  1962.  Yet 
Congress  has.  by  law,  provided  for  public  in- 
spection of  foundation  tax  returns.  The 
Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.  of 
Baltimore,  the  trustees,  says  its  failure  to 
file  form  990-A  was  due  to  the  fact  that  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  had  never  asked  for 
it. 

Question:  Since  uneducated  sharecrop- 
pers are  expected  to  know  the  law,  would 
you  say  that  the  same  could  be  expected 
of  a  well-paid  bank  trustee?  During  the 
year  1961,  the  trustee's  commissions  were 
$20,640.93.  What  penalties  were  imposed  on 
the  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust  for  failure 
to  file  form  990-A? 

11.  The  Babcock  Foundation  shows  the  fol- 
lowing disbursements  under  expenses: 

Year  ending : 

Aug.  31,  1955:  Annuity  premi- 
um on  secretary's  life $2.  000  00 

Aug.  31,  1956:  Annuity  pre- 
miums on  secretary  and  book- 
keeper  

Aug.  31,  1957:  Annuity  pre- 
miums on  secretary  and  book- 
keeper  

Aug.  31,  1958:  Annuity  premi- 
ums on  Secretary  and  book- 
keeper      3.  000. 00 

Aug.  31,  1959:  Annuity  premi- 
um on  secretary 2.000.00 

Aug.  31,  1960:  Office,  travel,  an- 
nuity   premium 3.295.47 

Aug.  31,  1961:  Office,  travel,  an- 
nuity premium  and  consult- 
ant fee 9,  692.  97 

Question:  Since  the  Babcock  Foundation 
is  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer*,  and  assuming 
that  the  Secretary  referred  to  above  is 
Mr.  Leon  L.  Rice,  Jr.,  how  do  you  Justify  the 


3,000.00 


3.  000.  00 


reported  to  the  public  that  the  Babcock 
Foundation  paid  out  $201,000  but  we  would 
have  Ignored  the  receipt  of  the  securities  by 
the  foundation.  Hence  the  public  could 
simply  assume  that  the  donation  to  Wake 
Forest  sprung  from  under  a  magic  rock  or 
some  such  thing.  In  other  words,  by  your 
newspaper's  standards,  we  would  omit  such 
property  when  it  constitutes  receipts  but 
record  it  when  it  constitutes  charitable  dis- 
bursements. Such  a  method  of  accounting 
would  be  precisely  the  same  type  of  public 
accounting  that  has  been  peddled  by 
foundation  press  agents,  being  paid  fancy 
fees — out  of  public  funds — to  mislead  our 
people. 

It  has  been  common  practice  for  certain 
foundations  to  publicize  their  charitable  dis- 
bursements while  keeping  their  income  and 
other  receipts  well  hidden. 

14.  Referring  to  Commissioner  William  .^ 
Johnson's  letter  to  me,  your  reporter  says 
that  "on  its  face  Johnson's  letter  appeared  to 
be  a  strong  endorsement  of  both  Patman's 
investigation  and  of  the  broadcast  charges 
he  leveled  against  North  Carolina  trusts  and 
foundations."  The  following  is  my  exact 
reference  to  Commissioner  Johnson  (p.  VI  of 
the  enclosed  report )  : 

"On  a  State  level,  o.  ".clals  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  problems  created  by 
tax-exempt  foundations  and  charitable 
trusts.  Mr.  W.  A.  Johnson,  commissioner. 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue,  has 
written  me  as  follows: 

"  'The  Increasing  tendency  to  attempt  to 
use  tax-exempt  foundations  and  charitable 
trusts  to  carry  on  many  business  activities 
heretofore  conducted  by  private,  taxpaying 
Individuals  and  organizations  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern  to  us.  This  trend  nar- 
rows our  overall  tax  base  and,  to  the  extent 


that  the  competition  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  private,  taxpaying  businesses,  reduces  our 
revenue  from  such  taxpayers.  I  very  definite- 
ly feel  that  this  area  needs  careful  study 
and  I  am  delighted  that  your  conunittee  Is 
giving  It  serious  consideration'." 

Commissioner  Johnson's  letter  to  me  was 
dated  November  10.  1961.  My  report  Is  dated 
December  31,   1962. 

Question:  In  view  of  those  dates,  how  was 
It  possible  for  Commissioner  Johnson  to  en- 
dorse any  part  of  my  report?  And  where 
does  Commissioner  Johnson's  endorsement 
of  the  report  appear? 

15.  In   your   newspaper's   view — 

(a)  Should  a  tax-exempt  foundation  be 
permitted  to  exist  in  perpetuity?  Does  your 
newspaper  favor  limitless  tax  exemptions 
that  permit  pyramiding  of  tax-free  funds  in 
perpetuity? 

(b)  Should  tax-exempt  foundations  be 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  detailed  finan- 
cial reporting  as  is  required  of  taxpayers? 

(c)  Should  tax-exempt  foundations  be 
obliged  to  render  a  public  accounting  of  their 
operations? 


(d)  Is  It  necessary  to  close  loopholes  In 
the  existing  tax  exemption  provisions? 

(e)  Should  tax-exempt  foundations  be 
permitted  to  engage  In  business  to  aec\ire 
income?  Should  they  be  permitted  to  enter 
Into  the  conduct  of  business  enterprises — for 
example,  manufacturing  or  merchandising? 

(f)  Should  a  tax-exempt  foundation  be 
used  as  a  reservoir  of  capital  for  a  business? 
Should  a  tax-exem.pt  foundation  be  per- 
naltted  to  loan  money  to  its  founder's  buad- 
ness,  to  Invest  in  the  securities  of  the  found- 
er's business  or  to  purchase  assets  of  the 
founder's  business? 

(g)  Should  a  tax-exempt  foundation  be 
permitted  to  borrow  funds  for  purposes  of 
speculation? 

(h)  Should  a  foundation's  tax  exemption 
be  revoked  for  violations  of  law  or  Treasury 
regulations,  for  questionable  accumulation  of 
foundation  funds,  mismanagement  and  In- 
efficient operation,  or  the  use  of  the  founda- 
tion as  a  screen  for  tax  dodging? 

( 1 )  Should  trustees  of  a  tax-exempt  foun- 
dation be  removed  for  certain  forms  of  mis- 
management such   as:    violations   of  law   or 


Treasury  regulations,  charging  excessive  fees, 
mlsappllcaUon  of  funds,  InacUvity  of  trust- 
ees, vested  interests  of  tnostees,  and  specu- 
lative Investments  by  trustees? 

16.  Your  new6pai>er  shows  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  Impact  of  spiraling  tax  exemp- 
tions of  our  economy  and  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  tax  exemptions  create  for  tax 
policy.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  support  of 
huge  concentrations  of  tax-prlvlleged  eco- 
nomic power  with  other  of  your  pronounce- 
ments for  strengthening  our  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  system? 

Please  check  the  facts  and  then  consider 
whether  some  rigorous  self-examination  Is 
not  In  order  for  both  you  and  your  repwrter. 

I  should  be  very  pleased  to  have  copies  of 
your  editorials  over  the  past  5  years  on  the 
following  subjects:  the  need  for  respwrislbll- 
Ity  on  the  part  of  the  press,  lack  of  a  free 
flow  of  news,  the  need  of  more  Government 
Information  for  the  pubUc,  plugging  tax 
loopholes,  inequities  in  otir  tax  structure, 
and  sound  fiscal  p>olicies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman. 


St'HKUiLK   1. — Gross  receipts 
ISourcc:  Docuniont.s  .subijiiit<>a  to  the  Select  Comniittw  on  Small  Business  by  Ilie  found.ili 


Fouii'luiion 


(1) 

Oros,":  siilrs  or 

receipts  from 

bosiiiess 

aotlvities 


<iic>ss  profit 

from  business 

ai'tivilies 


(3) 


Interest 
received 


NORTH   CAKOLINA 


It.iliCK  k.  M  ir\  Rcynol.ls,  Ktnindalion.  Inr 

l'u<{  otVu-r  iiox  IW,  HrynoMs  St  itiou,  winston-Su'lomrN.C'.' 

Ilurlliiptnti  Iiulustrics  Koui)(i;ition 

3fil  North  Eugene  St  ,  Grceosboro,  N.C. 
Cannon  Fomiliiiion,  Iiic 

I'lsit  OlTico  Box  lisnj,  C'oiK-or<l,  N.'t'.    " ' 

Cannon.  M.rliii,  Kajuily  Foiirnlallon,  Lie. 

?.»0  West  iU\  .'^t..  Charlotte,  N.C.  ' 

ihines,  Jdliii  Wc.'^li  V  and  .^nmi  Iloiipin,  Foiiud.ition 

Lure  of  W;ulinvia  Bank  <t  Trust  Co.,  I'ost  Offlc'c  hoV 3iK»,"\vinston". 
Siilem,  N.V. 
Moreheai],  ,l(ilin  \f(>il(y  Foiiriilution. 

post  Ofli'T  Ho\  lO'.'T.  Ch.irlotte,  N.C.     (.See  New  'i'ork  Citv  listinc  for 
data.  I 

lirynolds   Kate  R  .  rii:irital.l.-  Trn.<!t 

Care  of  \V:i<  liovia  Hank  A  TrtislCo.,  i'ost  ohicc  H ox  *>■.«, "w'irist on-" 
Salem.  N.C. 

Keynol<i.«.  Z.  Sniitli,  Foiiinlation,  Inc 

1J06  Keyuolds  lilde.,  W  iiiilou-Salcm,  N.C. 

Rcyniilds.  Zai  li.iry  Sniilli.  Trust.. 

V  instdii-S.ilcin.  N.C.  "■ 

liiynolds,  W.  N.,  Tru.-it 

l.iTo  of  \\;vliovio  Bank  A  Irust  Co.,  wiustoD-Sn'lein"N  C 

r.i' lianlsoii  l-ounilatlon,  Inc. 

Grei  ii.4.or(),  N.C.    iSec  New  York  City  listing  for  daU.) 


$31,846 


$097, 23i 

315,472 

1,424,643 

11,399 

1.5,512 


203,202 

301,513 
2, 075, 349 
1, 122, 106 


(4) 

Dividends 
received 


(5) 

Rents  and 
royalties 
received 


$3.  .^Gf^  288 

1,960,290 

3,  701.  560 

lG4,S<ig 

403,  282 


3, 044, 922 


5, 992, 408 
5, 246, 670 


1114,044 

271,885 

l,5o«,229 


8M 


681,092 


(6) 

Total  gain 
(or  loss)  from 
sale  of  assctf 


$2, 042, 270 
237,188 
374, 342 
343,101 

ISO.  790 


»4 

86,788 


728,786 


I'otindalidii 


(7) 


Other  Income 


KORTH  C.\KOLt.VA 


Baboock.  \Tary  RryiKiM^,  Foiindutinn,  Inr 

Post  Oiliet^  Hox  199.  Reynolds  Sutlon,  \S  inston-SaJemi  N.C. 
Burllntrton  Industries  Foundation. 


301  North  Kii«ene  St.,  Grwn.sboro,  N.C. 

Cannon  Foundation,  Inc 

Post  OITiee  Uoi  1192,  Conrord.'Nic. 

Cannon,  Martin,  Family  Foundation,  Inc 

220  West  4th  St.,Charloue,  N.C.  

Hanes,  John  Wesley  and  Anna  liodpln.  Foundation 

At    ',:"'''  of  W:ichovia  Bank  A  Trust  Co.,  Post  Onice  Boi  3099,  ■VVinston-Saicm"N"c' 

Morehead,  John  Motley  PoundaUon 

Post  Ollice  Box  l(r27,  Charlotte,  N.C.     i,St>e  N>'w  YoVk  Cit^  UsifneYoi-'dlita  ) 

Keynolds,  Kate  B.,  Charitable  Trmt. 


(8) 

Total  gross 

Income 

fxcludinp 

contribuUoiis, 

gifts,  grants, 

etc.,  received 


(884 

233,  54S 

66,471 
(22, 088; 

4,282 


Jfi,  420,  721 

3.024.383 

7,183,145 

497, 040 

642.866 


i>    *^  '^''V  o(,^^>cf»ovia  Bank  A  Trust  Col,"  Post  6m"ce"Bo'ratii»VwUi«imV|i^^^ 
•'."1',','' /.  ■^^  Sinlth,  Foundation,  Inc 

' " ilein,  N.C. 


r2f)«  Keynolds  Bldg.,  Winston 
Kesniolds,  Zachary  Smith,  Trust.. 

W  inslon-tfalem,  N  C 
K.ynold«,  W.  N.,  Tru.">t 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  A  i"nL"t  Co^' wViii^ioiI-SaromVN.c". 
Ktehard.son  Foundation,  Inc 

Ureoasboro,  N.C.    (See  .New  YoVk  CUy"lUling  fw'ditij""" 


15, 175, 039 


3,309,052 

13,513,340 

B.O07,7S7 

9,  ON,  028 


(9) 

Total  con- 
tributioas. 

(rifts,  grants. 

etc.,  reccivtHi 


$14,241,126 

V,  9v9|  205 

7,025,373 

677,466 

2, 182, 767 


(10) 

Total  receipts 
including 

contnbtition.s, 
gifts,  grant,s, 
etc.,  reivived 


01) 


Period 


$20,6<d,847 

6, 923,  .-ieS 

14,20*1,618 

1, 174,  506 

2,  825, 633 


3, 309, 052 
13,513,340 
«,0<57,757 
t,  on,  029 


1954  through  1900 
1951  through  1900 
1951  through  19G0 
1951  through  1900 
1951  through  1000 

1961  through  I960 
1951  throogh  1900 
1951  through  1900 
1951  through  1960 
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Schedule  3A. — Expenses  and  disbursements 
[Source:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  by  the  foundation5;] 


January  28 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

(5) 

(6) 
Expenses 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

" 

attributable 

to  gross 

Admmistra- 

Contribu- 

Administra- 

Contribu- 

income + 

<  'onlriliu- 

. 

tive  and 

tions,  gifts. 

tive  and 

tions,  gifts. 

administra- 

tions. gifts, 

operating 

grants, 

operating 

grants. 

tive  and 

grants. 

expenses 
paid  out  oi 

scholarships. 

expenses 

scholarships. 

operating 

scholarships. 

Expenses 
attributable 

etc.,  paid  out 

paid  out  of 

etc..  paid  out 

expenses 

etc.,  paid  out 

Total  receipts 

Foundation 

current  or 

of  current 

principal  for 

of  principal 

paid  out  of 

of  current 

including 

to  gross 

accumulated 

or  accumu- 

purposes for 

for  pur  pases 

current  or 

or  accumu- 

contribu- 

PiTlod 

income 

Income  for 

lated  income 

which 

for  which 

accumulated 

lated  income 

tions,  gifts. 

(Form  990-A, 

purposes  for 

for  purposes 

exempt 

exempt 

income  and 

and  principal 

grants,  etc  , 

p.  1,  line  17) 

which 

for  which 

(Form  99(V-A, 

(Form  990-A, 

principal 

for  purposes 

received 

exempt 

exempt 

p.  1,  line  2?; 

p.  1.  lino 

for  purposes 

for  which 

(Form  990-A, 

(Form  990-A, 

24(b)) 

for  which 

exempt 

p.  1,  line  18) 

p.  1,  line  19) 

exempt 

(Form  990- A, 

(Form  990-A, 
p.  1,  lines 
17-1-18-1-23) 

p.  1,  lines 
19-|-24{b'i) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Baboock,  Mary  Reynolds.  Founda- 

$254,772 

$4,  104,  150 

$*■.,  049 

$.=i70.  i'iT 

$260.  821 

$4.  r,8f).  .387 

$20,661,847 

1954  throueh  19fio 

tion,  Inc. 

Post    Office    Box    199.    Reynolds 
Station.  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

Burlington  Industries  Foundation 

222,899 

4,  750,  320 

222  S99 

4  7.S0  S'O 

6,  923,  .588 

1951  llirout'h  i^ija 

301  North  Eugene  St. ,  Greensboro, 

1 

N.C. 

Cannon  Foundation,  Inc -.. 

863,916 

$6,823 

4,  929,  851 

87(1  7.% 

4.  9-JQ.  S51 

14  208  SH 

1951  throut;h  I960 

Post   Office   Box   1192.   Concord, 

N.C. 

Cannon.  Martin,  Family  Foundation, 

32,799 

4&4,  252 

216,  770 

32  779 

(181  022 

I   174  506 

1951  throuRh  1&60 

Inc. 
220  West  4th  St..  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Hanes.  John  Wesley  &  Anna  Hodgin, 

20,080 

246,633 

62 

K4.  H(X1 

2f)  142 

4 1 1   4.'i3 

2  825  633 

Wolthrouph  1960 

Foundation. 

1 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 

Co..     Post     Office     Box    3099. 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Morehead ,  John  Motley.  Foundation. 

Post  Office  Box  1027,  Charlotte, 

1 

N.C.     (See  New  York  City  listing 

for  data.) 

Reynolds.  Kate  B..  Charitable  Trust- 

158,103 

2,  749,  647 

1.58  103 

2  749  647 

3,  .309,  052 

1951  throufih  1960 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  <fe  Trust 

Co..    Post     Office     Box    3099, 

1 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Reynolds.  Z.  Smith,  Foundation.  Inc. 

40,909 

12,  841,  545 

40,009 

12,  H4 1,. 545 

13,  513,  340 

1951  (hroiich  IftfO 

1206   Reynolds   Bldg.,   Winston- 

Salem.  N.C. 

Reynolds.  Zachary  Smith.  Trust 

178.084 

178,084 

8,  067,  757 

1951  lhroat;li  1960 

Wlnston-Salem.N.C. 

Reynolds,  W.  N..  Trust 

614, 152 

6, 206, 661 

614  152 

6  "W)  661 

9, 039, 029 

1951  throUL-h  1960 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.,  Winston-Salem  1,  N.C. 

Richardson  Foundation .  Inc 

Greensboro,    N.C.      (See    New 

York  City  listing  for  data.) 

1 

Schedule  5. —  Assets 
NOTK.— The  1960  figures  arc  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  or  calendar  year  and  the  1951  figures  are  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  or  calendar  year,  unles.s  other  years  are  miluate'l. 

(Source:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committoe  on  Small  Business  by  the  foimdations] 


Foundation 

(1) 
Cash 

(2) 

Notes  and 

accounts 

receivable 

less  reserve 

for  bad  debts 

(3) 

Inventories 

(4) 

Investments 
in  Govern- 
ment obli- 
gations ' 

(5) 

Investments 
in  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc' 

(0) 

Book  values 
Of  invest- 
ments in 
corporate 
stocks 

(7) 

Market 

values  of 

investments 

in  corporate 

stocks 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Babcock,  Mary  Reynolds.  Fotmdation,  Inc 

19G0 
$203,509 

50,458 

125,926 

4,805 

21.077 

$10,094 

I»i0 

$902,  044 

353,  18.5 
-     3,095  Oil 

$3,  123.  G73 

3.51.  .560 
2.  37»>,  000 

I9'iri 
$9.  2.54.  38.5 

4,  179,  489 

10,  837,  038 

559,904 

2,210.357 

;.<*,rt 

$2i.-iM.  t'lte 
.5  (i3r,  n.5'i 

Post  Office  Box  199,  Reynolds  Station,  Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C. 

■RiirHngtnn  Tnrtii.strlp.s  FniinHatinn 

301  North  Eugene  St..  Greensboro.  N.C. 
Pannnn   Fonnrt  at.ion  ,  Tnc 

450 
230 

^\^ 

1 1    7»>5  012 

Post  Office  Box  1192,  Concord.  N.C. 
Cannon,  Martin,  Family  Foundation.  Inc 

981  1,31 

220  West  4th  St.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Hanes,  John  Wesley  &  Anna  Hodgin,  Foundation 

224 

97,985 

2»)9,  362 

3  116  't: 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Post  Office  Box 
3099.  Wlnston-Salem .  N.C. 
>rorehead .  John  Motley.  Foundation 

Jrost  umce  box  1027,  unarlotte,  jn.c   (oee  New  York 
City  listing  for  data.) 
Reynolds.  Kate  B..  Charitable  Trust 

6,235 

166,936 

285,406 

(Feb.  28,1961) 

135,306 

101 

1,  174,  842 

4, 203,  635 

]  7  t)7l  1  ^2*' 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. ,  Post  Office  Box 
3099.  Wlnston-Salem.  N.C. 
Reynolds,  Z.  Smith.  Foundation.  Inc 

2,334,601 

94,250 

(Feb.   28,1961) 

1,046.777 

1206  Reynolds  Bldg..  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Reynolds,  Zachary  Smith.  Trust 

5,009,920 

(Feb.  28,1961) 

4,  863,  727 

7,  910,  443 

(Feb.   28,1961) 

7,985,239 

37  344  258 

Wlnston-Salem.N.C. 
Reynolds.  W.  N.  Trust 

64,462 

(Feb.   28,19611 
46,  846,  921 
(Aug.  31,  1961; 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  <$:  Trust  Co.,  Winston -Salen 
l.N.C. 
Richardson  Foundation.  Inc 

Greensboro,  N.C.     (See  New  York  City  listing  for 
data.) 

t 

■    r 

See  footnotes  at  the  end  of  schedule  6. 
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ScHEDii.F.  n.— J s«c/«— Continued 

or  calendar  .venr  and  the  1951  fijrures 
unless  other  years  are  indicated. 

[Source  :  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  by  the  foundatione] 


N..TK  -The  1960  figures  am  as  of  the  end  of  the  flsoil  or  calendar  .venr  and  the  1951  fljrures  are  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  ,.r  calendiir  vear 

unless  other  years  are  Indicated. 


Kuuiulatidii 

V 

Other  iiue.st- 
ments  ' 

(9) 

Capitjil  a.'vset,-;: 
Depreciable 
(and  deplet- 
ablej  asset* 
less  reserve 

for  deprecia- 
tion (and 
depletion) 

UO) 

CapiUil  a.s.si  l> 
Laud 

(U) 
Other  asM'ts 

a2j 

Total  assets, 

with  market 

values  of 

securitlos 

being  used 

wherever 

available  * » 

(13)                         (14) 

Total  a.saet.s  based  on  book 
value,-^  only 

NORTH    (  AROLISA 

BalHwk,  Mary  Heynolds,  Foundation,  Inc  .. 

Post    Ollitv    Box    199,    Reynolds    Station,    \\  inston- 
Salem,  N.C. 
liurllnplon  Industries  Foundation    _ 

;.<*.u 

$12,181 

149.641 
:40,  791 

;      $2.  299,  2 If. 

$2.  .Vrj.  9)v4 

$:«i.  ,M7.  ;«i3 

!^  7-23  Kr 
^(C' 1.930 
0.  Ni,5.  2A5 

19H0 

117.506.808 

.5,  136,  6* 

17,897,607 

592,704 

2.  .593,  780 

1961 

iJan.         1,1954) 
$3, 186,  267 

301  North  Eugene  St.,  (ireensboro,  N.C. 
Cannon  Foundation,  Inc 

$41,351 

27.764 

0.V5,  334 

12.3.  lf.2 

I'ost  Office  Box  119'2,  Concord,  N.C. 
Cannon,  Martin,  Family  Foundation,  Inc 

9,  235,  864 
107,995 
203,811 

220  West  4th  St.,  Charlotte.  N.C. 
Banes.  John  We.sley  A  Anna  no<lgin  Foundation  . 

Care  of  W  aehovia   Bank  &   Trust   Co.,   I'ost   Oflict 
Box  3099,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Morehead.  John  Motley.  Foundation _   . 

Post   Office  Box  1027,   CharlotU',   N.C.     (.<ee  New 
York  City  listing  for  data.i 

Reynolds,  Kate  B.,  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  Wachovia   Bank  &   Trust   Co.,   I'ost   Oflice 
Box  3099,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Reynolds,  Z.  Smith,  Foundation.  Inc 

IS  V.2.  004 

2.  500,  ,'■.37 

43,  8-29, 994 
(Feb.      28.1961) 
.V3.  942,  474 

5,  384.  815 

2,  500,  538 

14,377,1.52 
(Feb.     28,1961) 
14,  563,  440 

5.  008.  668 

1,  3-24, 127 
13,803,828 

1206  Re>-nolds  Bldg..  \\  inston-Sulem.  N.C. 
Reynolds,  Zachary  Smith,  Trust .  . 

1.09»i.070 
fFeb.      2S.  19»ni 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Reynolds,  W.  N .,  Trust     

420,639 

f.09,  639 

55,003 

Care   of    Wachovia    Bank  <V    Trust    Co.,    Winston- 
Salem  1,  N.C. 
Richardson  Foundation.  Inc 

Green.slx)ro,   N.C.      c,<e*-   .New   'iork   City  list inj;" "for" 
data.) 

1,052,935 

See  footnotes  at  the  end  of  schedule  6. 

Schedule   6. —  Liahititics,  uft  woith,  and  accumulation  of  income 
NOTK.-The  1960  figures  are  ,,s  of  tin  end  of  the  fiscal  or  calendar  year  and  the  1951  figures  are  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  or  calendar  year,  unless  ot  her  years  are  indicated. 

[Source:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Seltxt  Commitlcc  on  Small  Business  by  the  foundations] 


Fomiil.iliirii 


(15^  (16) 

Total  liabilities  * 


1960 


1951 


1 171 

Total  net 
worth  bawd 

on  using 

a.s.sets  with 

market  valuer; 

of  securities 

wherever 

available 
(col.  12'  1960 


(18) 


(M) 


Total  net  worth  based  on 
using  a.ss<'ts  with  book 
values  onlv  (cols.  13  and 

14)  • 


(20)  (21^ 

Aceumulaiion  of  income 


19f« 


1951 


1960 


From  date  of 

organltatlon 

to  1061 


NORTH  CAROLI.VA 

Balicock,  MiU-y  Revnolds,  Foimdatinn,  Inc 

I'ost    Office    Box    199,     Keynohls    Station, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Burlington  Industries  Foundation 

301  North  Eugene  St.,  Oreeiisboro,  N.C. 

Cannon  Foundation,  Inc     . 

Post  Office  Box  1192,  Concord,  N.C. 
Cannon,  Martin,  Family  Foundation,  Inc 

220  West  4th  St.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Hanes,  John  Wesley  <V  Anna  Hodgin,  Founda- 
tion  

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  A-  Trust  Co  ,  P(mi 
Office  Box  3099.  Winston-Salem,  N  C 
Morehead,  John  Motlev,  Foundation 

I'ost  Oflice  Box  1027,  Cliarlotte,  N.C.     (Se« 
New  York  City  li.-ituig  for  data.) 
ReynoMs,  Kate  B,  ("hiu-iUible  Trust       .   _ 
Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  4  Trust  Co  ,  Post 
Office  Box  3099,  Wiriston-Salcm,  N.C. 
KejTiolds,  Z.  Smith,  Foundation,  Inc 

1206  Ke>^lol<ls  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  .N  C. 
Rp>-nol-k,  Zachary  Smith.  Trust  Winston-Salem, 

ReynojiLs,  W.  \'.,  Trust  _^  !]"]"!  !I] 

(ire  of  Wachovia  Bank  A  irust'co.,  Wins- 
toii-Salem  1,  N.C. 
Kieliaril.son  Foundation.  Inc 


(22) 

Increase  (de- 
crease) in  net 
worth.  1951 
through  1960 
based  on  using 
assets  with 
book  values 
only  (cols.  18 
and  19)  < 


$1,782 


(Jan.      1,1954) 


648,256 


14,266 
7,000 


1, 303,  223 


•  ireensb 


fiislKtro,    N.f\      (Seo    New    York    City 

li'^tinjr  for  ilaia.; 


$30,545,521 

5. 940,  899 

18,074,781 

1,021,930 

3,  Sft5,  225 


$i:,5U5,(r26 

5, 136, 626 

17,249,351 

592,704 

2,  693,  780 


IK,  8,52,  004 
2.  500,  537 


43,829,994   ' 
63,  942,  474 


6,384,815 

2.500,538 

14.  377.  152 
14,  563,  440 


(Jan.      1,1954) 

$3,  186,  267 

9,221,598 

100,  995 

203,811 


$19,696 

2.  707.  039 
1,607,067 


(Jan.      1,1964) 
($758, 193) 
604,688 


366,603 


(9. 549) 


$17.  ,505.026 

1, 950, 359 

8,  027,  763 

491,709 

2,  389.  969 


6,  OOK,  668 
30,904 


33.803.828 
1,062,935 


2,500,538 


20,903 


376,  147 
2,  479.  634 


573.  324 
13,  610,  505 


These  .securities  are  sliown  at  market  wherever  such  daU  was  submitted  bv  the 
iniimiaiions.  and  the  valuiition  dates  are  as  shown  In  columns  4  and  5. 

1  he  foundations'  assets  oon.sist  of  a  variety  of  Investments  other  than  srcurilies 
J>m<l,  real  esUte.  inventories,  equipment,  patents,  insurance  tx)llcies,  work^^  of  art 
etc  .  are  exainples  of  assets  owned  by  the  foundations,  and  their  market  valuation  raav 
i«c  TOn.slderably  greater  than  the  book  value.s  indicatetl  by  the  foimdations  ami  used 

'  Wherever  market  values  were  submitted,  the  valuations  ar(>  as  of  the  dates  shown 
m  ooJumns  4,  6,  and  7.    The  market  valuation  of  investments  generally  Ls  !is  of  the  s:ime 


date  as  the  foundation's  accounting  year  end.  In  cases  where  these  dates  are  not 
identical,  the  market  valuatton  made  available  by  tl>e  foundation  at  a  date  closest  to 
their  accounting  year  end  is  used  and  the  date  identified. 

'  Some  of  the  foimdations  submitted  balance  sheets  which  do  not  clearly  show  anv 
demarcation  between  liabilities  and  net  worth.  Sometimes  the  various  categories  ar'e 
summariied  as  "Total  Llabllittes"  and  this  total  equals  the  foimdation's  total  as.sets 
in  most  such  instances,  the  Committee  has  not  attempted  to  reclassify  items  which 
apf)ear  to  be  ot  ".Vet  Worth"  nature  but  which  have  been  classified  as  a  liability  bv  tlie 
foundation.  • 
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ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanix]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, January  26,  at  the  Cleveland-Shera- 
ton Hotel  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  before 
almost  3,000  members  and  guests  of  the 
Urban  League  of  Cleveland.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  delivered  a  vital 
message  on  the  progress  of  the  Nation's 
struggle  toward  equal  employment  op- 
portimlties.  The  entire  Cleveland  com- 
mimlty  is  grateful  to  the  Vice  President 
for  his  Inspiring  message,  which  follows : 

Rkmabxs  bt  Vxcs  Przsidknt  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Ci.xvxi.and  Urban  League,  Cleve- 
ujn,  Ohio,  jAirrrAXT  26,  1963 

Before  ccmiliig  Iiere  today,  my  good  friend. 
Secretary  Celebrezze,  cautioned  me  that 
even  in  a  progresstve  city  like  Cleveland  I 
would  be  likely  to  find  those  cltizena  who 
liave  a  atroog  preference  for  lower  taxes — 
and  strong  feelings  against  a  national  deficit. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  the  administration 
which  both  your  former  mayor  and  I  serve  is 
now  offering  both  of  those  attractions.  How- 
erer,  my  purpose  today  is  to  talk  with  you  of 
tike  cause  and  cure  of  a  national  deficit 
which  far  exceeds  that  anticipated  in  the 
Federal  budget  tor  flscal  1964. 

I  refer  to  the  doUars-and-cents  cost  which 
our  country  pays  every  year  as  the  exorbitant 
price  for  discrimination. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  cal- 
culates that  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
our  economy  and  our  society  would  add  $15 
billion  to  our  gross  national  product  each 
year.  That  is  one  and  one-half  times  more 
than  the  budget  for  Secretary  Celeforeaze's 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, five  times  greater  than  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  other  nations,  and 
equal  to  nearly  one-third  the  cost  of  our 
national  defense. 

In  other  words,  we've  got  too  many  trained 
men  and  women  working  in  jobs  that  require 
none  of  their  skills,  and  all  because  of  skin 
coloration. 

I  have  emphasized  these  figures  for  a  rea- 
son. We  are  observing  this  year  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  That  proclamation 
stands  as  one  of  the  noble  documents  of  our 
history.  When  we  talk  about  it,  there  is  an 
understandable  temptation  to  Indulge  in 
rhetoric  and  rolling  phrases  because  it  does 
Inspire  a  Justified  eloquence. 

At  this  time  and  place  in  our  history, 
however,  it  Is  far  more  appropriate  that  we 
take  a  both-feet-on-the-ground  view  of  the 
work  which  remains  to  be  done  in  the  spirit 
of  that  proclamation.  Abraham  Uncoln 
faced  the  Issue  of  men  in  the  bondage  of 
chains.  A  century  later,  we  who  live  today 
face  the  Issue  of  men  in  bondage  to  the 
color  of  their  skins.  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  freed  the  slaves,  but  it  did  not 
free  America  of  the  burdens  or  the  costs 
of  discrimination. 

We  are  today  confronted  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  those  costs  and  of  overcoming  them. 
President  Lincoln  recognized  that  "a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  staiul."  Our 
challenge  Is  to  recognize  that  a  people  dis- 
criminating against  themselves  can  neither 
prosper  to  the  fullest  of  their  potential  nor 
enjoy  together  the  full  fruits  of  domestic 
tranquillity  and  fre«d(»n. 

As  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  It 
is  my  iMivilege  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  two 
presidential  conunlttees — the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timity  and  the  National  Aeronaatlcs  and 
Space  Council.  These  two  po8ltl<xiB  serre 
constantly   to    Impress    upon    me    both   the 


magnltud*  at  the  challenge  America  faces 
In  regard  to  discrimination  and  the  oppor- 
twal^  wbldk  t^is  present  period  in  our 
national  affairs  presents  for  soiutlon  of  that 
challenge. 

Our  national  space  effort  today  is  great; 
and  It  is  growing.  We  face  many  problems 
of  technology.  But  the  greatest  problem 
which  hangs  over  this  national  effort  is  the 
question  of  where  we  get  tJie  quantity  and 
quality  of  manpower  America  will  need 
throughout  the  remaining  jrears  of  this 
century. 

When  the  20th  century  began,  American 
Industry  had  200  factory  workers  for  each 
engineer.  Today,  the  national  average  Is 
about  50  to  1.  In  some  industries,  it  is 
10  to  1. 

The  demands  of  the  space  age  are  acceler- 
ating the  shift  in  this  ratio  at  an  incredible 
rate.  This  is  illustrated  by  Project  Mercury 
which  has  sent  three  Americans  in  orbit 
around  the  earth.  Project  Mercury  Is  less 
than  5  years  old.  In  that  short  period,  how- 
ever, it  has  already  created  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs  in  our  economy,  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  400.000  workers  have 
made  contributions  to  that  project. 

While  Project  Mercury  is  still  operating. 
Projects  Gemini  and  Apollo  are  developing 
with  the  objective  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
trained  and  skilled  craftsmen  In  many  fields 
will  be  needed  to  make  these  projects 
successful. 

This  will  be  the  pattern  throughout  the 
futiu^e.  But  the  question  remains:  Where 
do  we  get  the  quantity  and  quality  of  man- 
power we  need? 

By  1970 — only  7  years  away — we  will  be 
needing  7,500  Ph.  D.'s  in  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, and  physical  sciences.  In  1960, 
only  3,000  Ph.  D.'g  were  awarded.  By  1970, 
we  shall  need  30,000  graduate  students  in 
those  same  fields.  Last  year  we  had  only 
10,000  such  graduate  students  enrolled. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who 
have  ever  lived  In  the  history  of  the  world  are 
living  today.  In  less  than  10  years,  75  per- 
cent of  the  persons  working  in  the  industry 
of  America  will  be  producing  products  that 
have  not  yet  been  Invented  or  discovered. 
We  are  racing  against  time  in  the  effort  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  manpower  supply  we 
shall  need.  For  example,  practically  every 
student  who  could  obtain  a  Ph.  D  by  1970 
has  already  entered  college 

While  these  are  our  needs,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  in  our  public  education 
system  about  1  million  students  are  quitting 
high  school  each  year  without  graduating. 
Many  of  these  wouldn't  go  on  to  college  but 
many  of  them  could  do  better  by  staying  in 
school  and  learning  to  run  a  lathe  or  a  card- 
punch  machine. 

The  fact  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  needs,  a  large  part  of  the  answer  must 
come  and  will  come  from  eliminating  the 
discrimination  which  deprives  us  of  the  full 
use  of  the  talents  of  young  nonwhite  Amer- 
icans. 

Our  strength  as  a  nation — and  our  suc- 
cess as  a  world  leader  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom— def>end6  upon  the  responsibility,  the 
diligence  and  the  speed  with  which  we  at- 
tack the  problems  of  uneqtial  opportunity  in 
the  practices  of  our  economy  and  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  Nation's  large  employers — including 
many  firms  with  plants  in  the  Cleveland 
area — are  voluntarily  facing  this  problem 
and  undertaking  to  do  something  about  it. 
Most  of  the  leading  industrial  corporations 
In  the  United  States  have  adopted  plans  for 
progress,  pledging  to  take  affirmative  steps 
above  and  beyond  requirements  in  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  in  hiring,  training,  ad- 
vancement and  promotion.  I  would  like  es- 
pecially to  mention  a  distinguished  Ohio 
businessman  who  has  made,  a  valuable  con- 


tribution as  a  member  of  the  presidential 
committee — Mr.  Fred  Lazurus,  Jr..  of  Cincin- 
nati, chairman  of  tJtte  board  of  Federated  X)c. 
partment  Stores. 

American  Industry  is  taking  an  intelligent 
and  responsible  view  of  the  problem  and  of 
its  own  responsibilities.  The  unions  of 
America,  likewise,  are  accepting  their  share 
of  responsibility.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  mak- 
ing very  substantial  progress. 

This  is  good — this  Is  encouraging.  But 
the  demands  of  the  next  decade  are  press- 
ing down  upon  us  today.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  meet  those  demands  unless  we  can 
succeed  at  motivating  young  nonwhite 
Americans  to  pursue  the  studies,  continue 
the  classroom  work,  and  otherwise  prepare 
for  the  opp<»^unlties  which  will  be  open 
to  them  tomorrow. 

The  average  Negro  in  America  has  had  3 
years  less  schooling  than  the  average  white 
American.  The  long-standing  pattern  of  job 
discrimination  has  discouraged  Negroes  from 
seeking  to  enter  the  main  stream  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  commerce.  Too  often  la 
the  pcist,  Negroes  with  college  degrees  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  their 
capabilities  and  have  been  faced  with  the 
choice  of  continuing  to  work  In  the  Negro 
community  or  accepting  menial  work  In 
white-owned  businesses. 

When  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  began,  the  major 
task  was  that  of  persuading  employers  to 
utilize  the  talents  of  the  well-trained  Negro. 
Today,  it  is  our  new  task — for  our  Conunlt- 
tee  and  for  your  organization — to  convince 
the  Negro  himself  that  skills  and  training 
and  education  are  worth  acquiring. 

We  can  compliment  ourselves  on  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  by  organizationa 
such  as  the  Urban  League  and  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Youth  Service  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  others,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
becoming  falsely  content  with  such  accom- 
plishments. These  next  100  years  of  our  na- 
tional experience  demand  of  us  that  we  re- 
solve the  problems  left  unresolved  when  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  freed  the  slaves. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  we 
are  working  against  time  and  that  our  ef- 
forts today  must  move  forward  with  new 
determination,  new  dispatch,  and  new  dili- 
gence if  we  are  to  succeed  in  giving  America 
the  full  strength  of  all  its  people. 

Let  us  continue  the  fight  for  equal  op- 
portunity, not  as  members  of  any  race,  but 
as  Americans  devoted  to  the  goal  of  "one 
nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all." 


WOODROW  WILSON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
PORTSMOUTH.  VA.,  CONFERS 
OUTSTANDING  HONOR  ON  CAPT. 
MILES  P.  DuVAL,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  oi-der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Thompson]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  student  of  Isthmian  his- 
tory and  interoceanic  canal  problems,  I 
long  ago  noted  how  responsible  p>ositlons 
in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
or  in  its  subsequent  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  protection  have  occasionally 
served  to  open  new  opportunities  for 
those  who  made  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions during  their  years  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  This  aspect  of  Isthmian  service  Is 
well  exemplified  by  the  career  of  Capt. 
Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.    U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

During  the  crucial  period,  1941-44, 
while  he  was  captain  of  the  port.  Balboa, 
in  charge  of  marine  operations  in  the 
Pacific  Division  of  the  Panama  Canal, 


a  combination  of  factors  enabled  him 
to  perform  services  for  the  enterprise 
that  are  historic.  Eventually,  this  back- 
ground of  experience  led  to  his  special 
assignment  in  194G-49,  under  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  James  For- 
restal.  as  head  of  the  Navy  Department 
studies  for  canal  modernization. 

A  native  of  Portsmouth,  Vs.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Portsmouth — later 
Woodrow  Wilson — High  School,  Captain 
DuVal  was  signally  honored  by  this  in- 
stitution as  a  distinguished  alumnus  at 
a  student  assembly  on  the  morning  of 
October  26,  1962,  when  a  bust  of  him 
was  unveiled. 

The  sculptor  and  donor  of  the  bust, 
yet  living,  is  Ross  R.  Williams,  of  Cole- 
brook,  Coim.,  who  while  on  duty  with 
the  Navy  m  the  Canal  Zone,  had  ex- 
ecuted it  during  January-March   1944. 

The  bust  is  permanently  placed  in  the 
Mildred  Johnson  Memorial  Library  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  and 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "Capt. 
Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  distin- 
guished naval  officer,  historian  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  authority  on  inter- 
oceanic canal  problems.  Portsmouth — 
later  Woodrow  Wilson — High  School, 
class  of  1914 — Sculptor,  Ross  R.  Wil- 
liams, Balboa,  C.Z.,  1944." 

The  occasion,  indeed,  was  notable. 
Attended  by  leaders  of  Portsmouth  and 
Norfolk  County,  headed  by  Mayor  R. 
Irvine  Smith,  of  Portsmouth,  the  special 
guests  included  members  of  the  high 
school  class  of  1914  and  three  surviving 
teachers  of  the  period  of  Captain  DuVal 's 
studentship  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  They  were  Miss  Lelia  Deans.  Mrs. 
Olive  Brooks  Dorin.  and  former  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Harry  A.  Himt. 

Called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the 
student  body.  Julia  Dorsey  Reed,  follow- 
ing a  series  of  impressive  music  selections 
by  the  high  school  band,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  H.  Richard  Dill,  the  assembly  pro- 
gram was  conducted  with  a  precision 
that  reflected  great  credit  on  all  who 
participated. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  proceed- 
ing^as  the  reading  by  Dr.  Robert  W. 
AUe^  principal  of  the  high  school,  of  a 
message  received  by  him  the  same  morn- 
ing from  the  Honorable  Maurice  H, 
Thatcher,  of  Washington.  D.C.,  sole  sur- 
viving member— 1910  to  1913 — of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  that  was 
charged  by  act  of  Congress  with  respon- 
sibility for  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.    The  message  follows : 

In  bestowing  honor  upon  Captain  DuVal 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  honors  it- 
self. His  invaluable  histories  of  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise,  and  his  efforts  to  serve  it 
and  his  country  in  peace  and  war,  have  been 
notable,  and  are  measurably  due  to  his  high 
school  studentship.  While  yet  we  live  let  us 
honor  those  yet  living. 

A  moving  tribute  on  the  program  was 
Captain  DuVal's  thoughtful  recognition 
of  his  three  teachers  whom  he  called  by 
name  and  requested  to  stand. 

By  special  request  of  Dr.  Allen.  Captain 
DuVal  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  illustrated  his  address 
with  slides.  He  was  introduced  by  the 
principal:  and  the  bust  was  unveiled  by 
the  president  of  the  student  body.  Miss 


Reed,  acting  on  behalf  of  Sculptor  Wil- 
liams, who  could  not  attend  for  reasons 
beyond  his  control. 
The  main  parts  of  the  program  follow ; 

Remarks  op  Db.  Robkbt  W.  Aix*n,  Intro- 
DVciNG  Captain   DuVai. 

Members  of  the  faculty,  special  guests. 
and  studenu  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School,  during  the  years  when  the  Panama 
Canal  was  under  peak  construction,  this 
school  was  located  on  Washington  Street. 
The  student  body  there  followed  closely  the 
progress  of  the  great  project,  which  was 
then  a  major  topic  of  discussion  among  its 
members.  One  of  those  students  is  our 
speaker  today. 

Graduating  in  the  class  of  1914,  which  was 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Panama  Canal 
was  opened  to  traffic,  he  had  already  decided 
upon  a  career  in  the  Navy.  Appointed  to  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1915  by  Congressman  A. 
J.  Montague,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1919  but  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Academy  a  year  early  in 
1918,  because  of  the  urgent  need  for  young 
officers  for  World  War  I. 

What  is  it  in  his  subsequent  career  that 
especially  qualifies  him  to  speak  to  us  about 
the  Panama  Canal? 

Afloat,  he  has  served  on  various  types  of 
vessels  on  the  three  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Caribbean,  in  Central  and 
South  America.  In  Europe,  and.  during  World 
War  II,  in  the  Par  East  and  the  South- 
west Pacific,  thus  gaining  an  extensive  back- 
ground of  naval  experience  in  both  peace 
and  war.  TTiis  Included  the  command  of 
three  vessels,  with  participation  in  the  1933 
naval  demonstration  off  Cuba,  the  Okinawa 
campaign,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Japa- 
nese Empire  and  the  coastal  areas  of  China, 
as  well  as  numerous  visits  in  major  port* 
on  four  continents  and  many  transits  on 
large  vessels   through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Ashore,  he  has  had  poet  graduate  train- 
ing at  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Naval 
Post  Graduate  School,  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, at  which  last  Institution  he  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in 
foreign  service  (M.F.S.).  In  the  light  of 
later  events,  it  is  noteworthy  that  during 
1936-38,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment Shore  Station  Development  Board, 
which  duty  afforded  him  a  deep  insight  into 
the  problems  of  fundamental  development 
planning. 

Ordered  to  the  Canal  Zone  in  February 
1941  with  an  assignment  in  charge  of  marine 
operations  in  the  Pacific  sector  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  during  the  most  crucial  period  of 
its  history,  he  had  the  combination  of  ex- 
perience and  scholarship  that  enabled  him 
to  make  constructive  contributions  to  the 
great  enterprise.  These  Included  the  prepa- 
ration and  formal  submission  of  the  first 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  operational  Im- 
provement of  the  Canal,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  technical  publications  and  lay 
literature  and  has  attracted  worldwide 
attention. 

After  returning  from  the  Pacific  in  early 
1946,  he  was  designated  by  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  James  Porrestal,  as  the  Navy  De- 
partment liaison  officer  and  head  of  the  na- 
val studies  for  the  modernization  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  an  assignment  held  by  him 
until  his  voluntary  retirement  in  1949  follow- 
ing 34  years  of  naval  service. 

An  author  of  two  impwrtant  books  on 
Panama  Canal  history  and  of  various  arti- 
cles on  interoceanic  canal  problems  In  pro- 
fessional magazines  and  reference  works,  he 
has  importantly  contributed  to  canal  litera- 
ture and  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  the 
third  volume  of  a  trilogy. 

Thus,  in  our  speaker  we  have  one  whose 
broad  naval  experience  and  intensive  studies 
of  Panama  Canal  history  and  problems  com- 
bine to  qualify  him  eminently  to  address 
this   gathering.     In   so  doing,   he   wishes  to 


stress  that  the  opinions  and  assertions  which 
he  will  make  are  his  personal  ones  and  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  official  or  as  neces- 
sarily reflecting  the  views  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment or  any  other  agency. 

He  of  whom  I  speak  has  never  forgotten 
his  studentship  in  Portsmouth.  His  Interest 
in  this  school  has  continued  with  unabated 
force  and  vigor.  In  addition  to  copies  of 
his  books  and  pamphlets  previously  given, 
he  recently  presented  to  oiar  school  a  1062 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BritaniUca,  In 
which  he  is  the  author  af  the  article  on  the 
Panama  Canal;  also  a  pair  of  U.S.  flags  that 
have  been  flown  over  the  Capitol  In  Wash- 
ington. One  of  them  is  now  flying  at  our 
flagmast  in  front  of  the  school  and  the  other 
adorns  this  platform. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  present  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.. 
who  will  address  us  on  the  subject;  "Pan- 
ama Canal:  Four  Century  Dream  Realized." 

Panama  Canal:  Potm  CENTtJR"  Dbeam 
Realized 
(Address  before  the  faculty  and  student 
body,  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  with  memorial  tribute  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  Capt.  Miles  P. 
DuVal.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy  (retired).  October 
26,   1962) 

Dr.  Allen,  members  of  the  faculty,  hon- 
ored guests,  and  fellow  students,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  address  this  gather- 
ing in  the  high  school  which  gave  me  my 
start  in  life.  Since  that  time,  when  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  and  in  crucial  situa- 
tions, hardly  a  day  has  passed  that  I  did  not 
recall  or  apply  some  of  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  schools  of  my  native  city. 

For  this  reason,  I  dedicate  this  address  to 
the  memory  of  my  teachers  and  my  class- 
mates 

Also  I  should  like  to  have  it  considered  as 
a  memorial  tribute  to  that  great  American 
whose  courageous  action  Initiated  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  whose 
104th  birthday  occurs  tomorrow.  President 
Theodore   Roosevelt. 

STAET  or  AN  IDEA 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  the  members  of  an  ad- 
vanced class  in  American  history  in  the  For- 
eign Service  School  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity met  for  their  first  session  under  another 
teacher,  William  Franklin  Sands.  Born  in 
a  family  long  prominent  in  the  Navy  and 
trained  for  a  diplomatic  career,  he  had  deep 
roots  in  American  tradition  and  wished  to 
know  something  about  the  background  of 
his  students.  After  slowly  scrutinizing  the 
class,  he  questioned  each  member  as  to  his 
name,  home  State,  and  how  long  he  and  his 
family  had  lived  in  the  United  States. 

The  replies  were  most  revealing.  Some 
had  names  difficult  to  pronounce.  Many 
were  recent  arrivals  from  Europe.  Most  of 
them  lacked  real  American  roots. 

Long  before  he  reached  me,  the  purposes 
of  his  critical  examination  were  clear.  My 
prompt  reply  to  his  query  was:  "My  name  is 
DuVal.  I  come  from  Virginia,  and  have  been 
living  there  since  1701." 

Again  he  questioned  the  class  concerning 
the  subject  to  be  chosen  by  each  student, 
for  special  study.  To  this  I  answered:  "I 
wish  something  in  line  with  my  profession. 
Tlie  Panama  Canal  is  the  strategic  center 
of  the  Americas  and  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  it.  I  would  like  to  study  the 
Panama   Revolution  of   1903." 

"Fine"  he  remarked.  "TTiat  Is  an  impor- 
tant subject  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
Navy.     It  Is  a  good  choice." 

Early  In  the  term,  it  became  clear  that 
the  story  of  this  revolution  and  its  implica- 
tions was  so  vast  that  it  simply  could  not 
be  covered  properly  In  one  term.  To  my 
request  for  an  extension  of  time,  the  profes- 
sor answered  Instantly:  "That's  a  good  Idea. 
Work    on    the    paper    throughout    the    year. 
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Tbat  win  glTe  you  an  c^portunlty  to  prepare 
a  better  oae." 

In  th*  light  of  subsequent  events,  tbat 
action  was  most  tortaiDate.  Most  prolea- 
sors  would  lisve  required  submission  of  some 
form  of  paper,  however  mediocre. 


PATES      SIPKNS      INTO      A      SOOK 

Meanwhile,  as  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject Increased  the  scope  of  the  paper  broad- 
ened. Instead  of  a  description  ot  a  small 
revo}viti<ni.  It  became  the  storj  of  a  great 
movement  for  a  waterway  across  the  Amol- 
can  Isthmus.  In  which  the  creation  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone  by  the  United  States  were  historic 
consequences. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  in  1937,  the  work 
was  submitted.  Bound  in  impressive  black 
covers.  It  looked  more  like  the  manuscript 
for  a  sizable  book  than  a  mere  term  paper. 

Thxm3iblng  through  the  pages  and  obvi- 
ously pleased,  the  professor  stated:  "This  is 
not  a  term  paper  but  a  Ph.  D.  thesis.  I  shall 
speak  to  the  regent  of  the  school  (Dr.  Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh.  S.J.)  about  it." 

A  few  days  later,  Dr.  Walsh,  an  eminent 
authority  on  the  Russian  revolution,  sent 
for  me  and  stated:  "Commander  DuVal,  you 

have  prepared  a  very  fine  paper  but  It  is  not 
good  enough  for  a  Ph.  D.  thesis.  We  have  in 
our  archives  the  unexplored  papers  of  Tom&s 
Herr4n,  the  C!olomblan  diplomat  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  of  the  1903  Panama  Revo- 
lutlcm.  You  now  know  the  field.  If  you 
will  go  through  his  papers  and  fit  them  Into 
your  thesis  where  they  belong  and  preface  it 
with  the  necessary  historical  background,  you 
will  have  something  really  worthwhile." 

That  helpful  suggestion  was  a  second  key 
event  In  what  was  to  follow.  The  required 
research  and  revision  took  about  a  year. 

In  June  1938,  I  turned  In  the  completed 
thesis  under  the  title  of  "Cadiz  to  Cathay." 
which  was  the  story  of  the  long  diplomatic 
struggle  fcx'  the  Panama  Canal,  and  departed 
for  lea  duty  In  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

As  the  result  of  being  on  the  west  coast, 
the  manuscript  was  published  by  Stanford 
University  Press  in  California  in  1940 — a 
period  when  war  clouds  were  forming  all 
around  the  political  horizon.  This  timely 
appearance  of  the  book  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  eventually  led  to  my  assignment 
In  February  1941  to  the  Panama  Canal  for 
my  next  duty,  only  10  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

CANAL    ZONE    ASSIGNMENT 

Before  sailing  for  the  Isthmus,  I  spent  an 
evening  with  my  former  professor,  then  in 
retirement  at  his  home  in  Wtislilngton. 
Gratified  by  my  report  as  to  what  had  grown 
out  of  a  paper  in  his  class  at  Georgetown,  he 
said: 

"You  are  going  to  the  Isthmus  at  a  crucial 
time  In  histcry.  Great  opportunities  wUl 
unfold,  and  I  know  that  you  will  make  the 
most  ot  them.  Why  not  underteike  another 
worthwhile  book  while  you  are  on  the  scene? 
The  real  genius  in  building  the  Panama 
Canal  was  John  P.  Stevens  but  the  story  of 
his  work  has  never  been  written.  Why  don't 
you  write  it?" 

Thrilled  by  his  clear  suggestion,  I  left  him 
determined  to  explore  its  possibilities.  A 
few  days  later,  February  26.  1941,  I  landed  at 
Cristobeil  at  a  time  when  the  Canal  Zone  was 
a  scene  of  tremendous  activity,  in  prepara- 
tion for  its  defense. 

Assigned  to  a  position  in  charge  of  marine 
operations  in  the  Pacific  sector  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  I  soon  found  that  this  area  in- 
cluded key  elements  In  the  operation  trf  the 
canal,  to  be  mentioned  later.  Thus,  it 
afforded  a  xinlque  opportunity  to  study  the 
problems  of  operations,  to  observe  the  scenes 
of  highest  activity  during  construction,  and 
thereby  to  gain  the  understanding  essential 


for  writing  an  objective  history  at  its  build- 
ings and  the  planning  for  a  future  canal. 

ISTHMIAN   TOPOGKAPHT 

What  Is  the  nature  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  tiiat  made  it  the  most  favored  for 
an  Interoceanlc  canal? 

As  one  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Isthmiis  where  the  mountains  are  low- 
est. It  is  located  in  an  area  of  heavy  tropical 
rainfall,  and  covered  with  Jungle  penetrated 
by  river  valleys.  Running  almost  east  and 
west,  the  Continental  Divide  parallels  the 
Pacific  coast  about  9  statute  miles  away,  and 
forms  the  dominant  part  of  the  landscape. 

North  Of  the  divide  is  the  large  valley  of 
the  Chagres  River,  with  a  watershed  of  1,320 
square  miles,  which  drains  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  a  terrain  favorable  for  the 
creation  of  an  artificial  lake.  South  of  the 
divide  is  the  smaller  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
with  a  drainage  area  of  37  square  miles,  also 
favorable  for  forming  a  lake. 

The  Chagres  River  Valley  is  subject  to 
great  floods,  at  times  equaling  the  volume 
of  the  Niagara  Palls;  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
to  smaller  ones.  The  geological  formation  is 
one  of  the  most  treacherous  with  which  en- 
gineers have  ever  had  to  deal,  and  subject  to 
landslides. 

For  many  years  the  combination  of  these 
factors  conspired  to  make  the  task  of  bviild- 
Ing  any  canal  at  Panama  seem  insiiperable. 

CKBATOa  OF  THE   PANAMA   CANAL 

The  first  person  to  understand  the  topog- 
rai^y  of  the  isthmus  and  see  the  solution 
that  would  minimize  the  volume  of  excava- 
tion and  enable  control  of  torrential  rivers, 
changing  them  from  being  "lions  in  the 
path"  of  any  canal  into  the  means  for  creat- 
ing and  operating  it,  ail  at  least  cost,  was  a 
French  engineer,  Adophe  Godin  de  Leplnay 
de  Brusly. 

In  1879,  Ferdinand  de  Leaeeps.  the  hero  of 
Suez,  which  was  a  simple  sea-level  canal 
through  sandy  desert,  called  a  congress  in 
Paris  of  135  distinguished  men  to  decide  the 
questions  of  the  best  site  and  type  of  canal 
on  the  American  Isthmus— a  wholly  differ- 
ent problem  from  that  of  Suez.  Lending  the 
full  force  of  his  prestige  and  genius  toward 
securing  approval  for  a  sea-level  undertak- 
ing at  Panama,  he  dominated  the  congress. 

De  Leplnay,  the  only  member  of  that  con- 
gress who  had  adequately  studied  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Isthmus  and  could  interpret  its 
elements  in  the  light  of  both  engineering 
requirements  and  navigational  needs,  rose  in 
strong  protest. 

Then,  with  the  vision  and  simplicity  of 
genius,  he  proposed  a  practical  plan,  here 
summarized:  "Build  a  dam  at  Gatun  and 
another  at  Mirafiores,  or  as  close  to  the  seas 
as  the  configuration  of  the  land  permits. 
Let  the  waters  rise  to  form  two  lakes  about 
80  feet  high.  Join  the  lakes  thus  formed  by 
a  cliannel  cut  through  the  Continental  Di- 
vide, and  connect  the  lakes  with  the  oceans 
by  locks.  This  is  not  only  the  best  plan  for 
engineering  but  also  best  for  navigation." 

This  plan,  so  obvious,  simple,  and  relatively 
inexpensive,  and  the  only  one  which  at  that 
time  could  have  had  any  chance  for  success, 
was  not  understood.  His  great  idea  was 
ignored  and  the  Panama  project  was  treated 
as  If  It  were  another  Suez.  De  L^plnay's 
conception  of  the  plan,  however,  and  its  dra- 
matic presentation  in  1879,  establish  him  as 
an  architectural  and  engineering  genius — 
the  originator  of  the  basic  plan  by  which  the 
Panama  Canal  was  eventually  built. 

The  French  company,  despite  De  Lepinay's 
timely  warning  and  brilliant  solution, 
launched  upon  their  ill-fated  undertaking 
according  to  a  proixxal  that  made  defeat 
Inevitable.  Ten  years  later,  in  1889,  the 
great  French  effort  collapsed  and  the  isthmus 
returned   to   the   Jungle,     nevertheless.   E>e 


Lepinay's  vision  places  him  in  history  as  the 
creator  of  tlie  Panama  Canal. 

PANAMA    CANAL  ZONK 

The  first  major  step  of  the  United  States 
toward  construction  of  an  interoceanlc 
canal  was  securing  a  strip  erf  land  on  the 
Isthmus  in  which  to  build  it. 

After  an  extraordinary  diplomatic  stnic. 
gle  and  scorching  debate  known  as  the  battle 
of  the  routes,  the  Congress,  by  the  Spooner 
Act  of  June  28.  1902,  authorized  acqulaittea 
by  the  United  States  of  a  canal  zone  in  what 
was  then  a  part  of  Colombia,  the  purchase  of 
the  French  holdings,  and  construction  of  a 
canal  at  Panama.  The  act  also  provided  tot 
constructing  a  canal  at  Nicaragua  as  an 
alternate  project,  in  event  suitable  arrange, 
ments  could  not  be  made  for  cMis  at  Panama. 

The  agreement  negotiated  with  Colombia 
for  this  purpose,  though  ratified  by  the  UJS. 
Senate,  became  politically  involved  at  Bogoti, 
and  the  Colombian  Senate,  on  Aiigust  IJ. 
1903,  and  against  the  \irgent  pleadings  of 
our  minister  there,  rejected  this  treaty. 

Panamanian  leaders,  fearing  that  after  all 
Panama  might  still  lose  the  canal  to  its 
ancient  rival,  Nicaragua,  set  out  to  preclude 
that  possibility.   In  the  United  StatM,  Preal- 

dent  Theodore  Roosevelt,  determined  to  start 
con.struction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  prepared 
few  eventualities.  Fortunately,  the  crlsli 
came  at  a  time  when  he  could  act  un- 
hampered. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Manuel  Ama- 
dor and  other  Panamanian  patriots,  the 
state  of  Panama  seceded  from  Colombia  on 
November  3.  1903,  and  declared  its  Inde- 
pendence, which  was  promptly  recognized 
and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 
Then  followed  a  new  canal  treaty,  signed 
November  18,  1903,  with  Panama  Instead  at 
Colombia. 

In  this  treaty,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  In  perpetuity 
the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  as  if  the  United  States  were 
sovereign  of  that  territory  and,  most  signifi- 
cantly, to  the  entire  ezcliislon  of  Panama- 
nian sovereignty.  The  ratification  of  Uiii 
treaty  sealed  the  choice  of  the  Panama  route. 
Its  terms  were  of  Indispensable  character 
and  constituted  the  Justification  for  our 
country's  assumption  of  the  grave  resjxjn- 
slblUties  Involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  isthmian  waterway. 

BUTLDING   THE   CANAL 

Under  the  infiuence  of  public  clamor  to 
make  the  dirt  fly,  construction  with  out- 
moded French  equipment  started  prema- 
turely in  1904,  with  increasing  imcertalnty  at 
to  the  type  of  canal  to  be  constructed — s 
high-level  lake  and  lock  type,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  final  French  plans,  or  one  at 
sea  level. 

Fortunately,  when  the  time  approached 
for  decision  in  1905,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  selected  the  great  railroad  builder, 
explorer,  and  business  executive,  the  late 
John  F.  Stevens,  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

The  qualifications  of  Stevens  were  unique. 
He  had  read  everything  available  on  the  pro- 
posed canal  since  the  time  of  Philip  n.  built 
railroads  in  the  Rocky  Motuitalns,  and 
supervised  open  mining  excavations  in  Min- 
nesota. Thus,  he  knew  Isthmian  history 
and  understood  the  delicate  balances  of  na- 
ture and  the  hazards  Involved  in  excavating 
a  ship  channel  through  mountalnotis  area 
subject  to  landslides. 

Arriving  on  the  isthmus  on  July  25.  1905. 
at  the  height  of  the  hysteria  caused  by  a 
combination  of  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  and 
the  unexpected  resignation  of  the  previous 
Chief  Engineer,  he  bro\ight  oondltions  under 
control   immediately.     Experienced  in  large 


undertakings  In  undeveloped  country,  he 
promptly  provided  housing  and  commis- 
saries for  employees,  encouraged  sanitation, 
renovated  the  Panama  Railroad,  planned  the 
transportation  for  the  removal  of  excavation 
spoil  from  Culebra  Cut.  ordered  a  major 
part  of  the  construction  equipment,  and 
formed  the  basic  engineering  organization 
for  building  the  canal. 

Indeed,  so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  he 
felt  himself  hampered  by  having  to  wait  for 
a  decision  as  to  the  type  of  canal. 

In  another  memorable  struggle  in  the 
Congress,  known  as  the  battle  of  the  levels. 
Stevens  was  instrumental,  with  the  strong 
supfwrt  of  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of 
War  Taft.  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, in  bringing  about  the  adoption,  by  act 
of  the  Congress,  approved  June  29.  1906.  of 
the  high-level  lake  and  lock  plan.  That  was 
the  great  decision  In  building  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  has  brought  him  lasting  fame 
as  Its  basic  architect. 

In  1907,  after  having  guided  the  project 
to  a  point  where  its  sticcess  was  a  certainty. 
Stevens  relinquished  his  positions  as  Chief 
Engineer  and  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Ca- 
nal Commission,   to  which  combined  offices 

he  had  been  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt In  recognition  of  his  Important  services. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  George  W. 
Goethals  under  whose  direction,  as  the  sec- 
ond and  last  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  the  proj- 
ect was  completed  essentially  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  and  organization  developed 
by  Stevens.  It  was  officially  opened  to  traf- 
fic on  August  15,  1914.  soon  after  thf  st.irt 
of  World  War  I. 

THE    COMPLETU)    CANAL 

The  Panama  Canal  does  not  cross  the 
Isthmus  from  east  to  west,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, but  from  northwest  to  southeast,  with 
the  Atlantic  entrance  about  33  miles  north 
and  22   miles  west   of  the  Pacific   entrance. 

If  any  of  you  visit  the  isthmus  you  will  be 
able  to  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  Pacific  and 
set  In  the  Atlantic. 

The  major  part  of  the  Canal  is  an  artificial 
elevated  shlpway,  87  feet  above  sea  level, 
formed  by  Impounding  the  waters  of  the 
Chagres  River  valley  by  means  of  a  great 
•^arth  dam  on  the  Atlantic  side  at  Gatun 
Lid  a  smaller  dam  at  Pedro  Miguel  on  the 
Pacific  side. 

Prom  north  to  south  tlie  main  parts  of 
the  waterway  are: 

(a)  Atlantic  sea  level  section  from  deep 
water  to  Gatun  locks,  about  7.4  miles  in 
length  and  having  a  tidal  range  of  2  feet. 

(b)  Gatun  locks  in  three  steps  of  29  feet 
each  from  Atlantic  sea  level  to  Gatun  Lake 

(c)  Gatun  Lake,  87  feet  above  sea  level, 
with  an  area  163.4  square  miles  and  chan- 
nel length  of  24  miles. 

(d)  Culebra,  renamed  as  Gaillard  Cut. 
which  is  an  extension  of  Gatun  Lake  from 
Gamboa  across  the  continental  divide  to  the 
Pacific  locks,  about  8  miles  long. 

(e)  Pedro  Miguel  locks  In  a  single  step  of 
33  feet  at  the  south  end  of  the  cut.  where 
it  forms  a  dangerous  traffic  bottleneck. 

(f )  Mirafiores  Lake.  54  feet  above  sea  level 
and  1  mile  long. 

(g)  Mirafiores  locks  in  two  steps  to  Pacific 
sea  level. 

(h)  Pacific  sea  level  dredged  channel  from 
Mirafiores  locks  to  deep  water,  about  8.5 
miles  long  and  having  a  maximum  tidal 
range  of  22  feet. 

The  length  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  deep 
water  to  deep  water  is  about  50  miles;  from 
shore  line  to  shore  line,  about  40  miles; 
and  at  the  summit  level.  Gatun  Lake  and 
Culebra  Cut,  about  32  miles. 

All  locks  are  of  twin  or  dual  construc- 
tion to  permit  transits  of  vessels  in  opposite 
directions.  All  have  usable  dimensions  of 
1,000  feet  length  and   110  feet  width,  with 


depth  to  accommodate  vessels  drawing  40 
feet  in  salt  water.  The  minimum  channel 
width  is  500  feet  except  in  Culebra  Cut, 
which  is  300  feet 

For  reasons  too  complicated  for  recital 
here,  the  Pacific  end  differs  radically  from 
the  Atlantic  end.  All  locks  at  the  Atlantic 
end  are  consolidated  structures  at  Gatun, 
with  commodious  anchorages  In  Llmon  Bay 
and  Gatun  Lake,  convenient  for  use  by  ves- 
sels In  transit. 

At  the  Pacific  end,  the  locks  are  in  two 
sets  separated  by  the  small  Mirafiores  Lake, 
an  arrangement  causing  major  operational 
problems  and  constituting  what  was  really 
the  fundamental — but  not  fatal — error  in 
the  original  design  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  still  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  of  history,  re- 
flecting distinction  on  all  who  contributed 
to  its  success. 

The  story  of  its  building.  1904-14,  Is  a 
great  American  saga  and  worthy  lor  por- 
trayal by  a  modern  Homer.  While  on  the 
scene  in  the  Canal  Zone  under  iivsplring  con- 
ditions. I  undertook  to  write  It  in  a  s.-cond 
volume.  "And  the  Mountains  Will  Move," 
published  by  the  Stanford  Press  in  1947. 
Though  many  have  inquired  how  writing 
this  volume  had  been  accomplished  in  ad- 
dition to  normal  responsibilities,  the  ex- 
planation is  simple.  The  Increased  knowl- 
edge gained  by  the  research  actually  served 
to  make  my  official  duties  easier. 

WAR    EXPERIF.NCF    FOCUSES    ATTFNTION    ON    CANAL 
PLANNING 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  a  scries  of  marine 
accidents  led  to  extensive  operational  studies, 
which  1  was  privileged  to  undertake.  Out 
of  them  developed  the  first  comprehensive 
proposal  for  the  major  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal,  known  as  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  locks  plan. 

The  main  features  of  this  solution  are  i  1  ) 
removal  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  (2)  con- 
solidation Of  all  Pacific  locks  at  Aguadulce 
near  Mirafiores,  to  match  the  lock  arrange- 
ment at  Gatun.  (3l  elevation  of  the  Mira- 
fiores Lake  level  to  that  of  Gatun  Lake,  (41 
raising  the  entire  summit  water  level  from 
87  feet  to  92  feet.  (5)  enlargement  of  Culebra 
Cut.  (6)  and  construction  of  a  parallel  set 
of  larger  locks  for  transit  of  larger  vessels, 
utilizing  as  far  as  possible  the  partial  work 
on  the  suspended  third  locks  project. 

This  plan  will  remove  the  traffic  bottle- 
neck at  Pedro  Miguel,  correct  problems 
caused  by  the  present  operational  dissym- 
metry, increa-^e  channel  depth,  conserve 
lockage  water,  and  increase  capacity  It  will 
supply  the  best  operational  canal  practicable 
of  achievement  at  least  cost,  and  will  not 
require  a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

Publicly  presented  by  me  on  May  20,  1943, 
in  an  address  before  high  officials  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Armed  Forces  at  the 
Canal  Zone  Junior  College,  it  was  lat«r  sub- 
mitted by  the  affected  authorities  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  and  wa^  a  major 
factor  In  bringing  the  vital  canal  question 
into  focus. 

IN    PERSPECTIVE 

What  has  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
meant?  It  has  greatly  shortened  sailing  dis- 
tances, caused  the  formation  of  new  trade 
routes,  reduced  transportation  costs,  and 
served  the  cause  of  freedom  in  three  great 
wars.  Thus,  it  has  benefited  the  peoples  of 
all  countries  served  by  vessels  that  transit  it, 
and,  as  required  by  treaty,  on  terms  of  entire 
equality. 

The  people  of  our  great  Nation  have  every 
right  to  feel  proud  of  their  part  In  building 
the  Panama  Canal  and  in  its  subsequent 
operation  and  defense.  But  they  should 
never  forget  that  the  dream  of  it  traces  back 
to  the  age  of  discovery. 


Cortes,  under  Instructions  in  1523  from 
Charles  V,  of  Spain,  to  find  a  passage  from 
Cadiz  to  Cathay,  started  explorations.  The 
first  plan  for  the  Panama  Canal  was  prepared 
in  1529  by  Alvara  Saavedra  and,  by  1530. 
opinion  was  well  crystallized  on  the  four 
major  route  areas— Panama.  Nicaragua.  Da- 
rlen,  and  Tehuantepec.  All  of  this  was  more 
than  four  centuries  ago 

Long  before  the  North  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  wars  of  liberation  In  Latin 
America,  the  idea  of  an  Isthmian  canal  had 
become  an  ancient  historical  conception, 
familiar  to  many  leaders  of  the  Western 
Hmispherc  No  better  expression  of  Its 
Ei5nU'ic:uicp  can  be  found  than  that  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  who.  in  1815,  declared:  "That 
niagni."cent  portion  (of  Americal,  situated 
b?tv."c?n  the  two  ocernr,  will  In  time  brcome 
tlio  fPii>orluni  of  the  up.i\erse.  Its  canals 
Will  shorten  the  distinccs  of  the  world,  and 
will  .ctrenglhen  the  commercial  ties  of  Eu- 
ii>po.  AmeriCi    and  Asia." 

VALEDICTOHT 

Finally,  fellow  students,  many  of  you  here 
today  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  of 
your  graduation  and  pondering  whether  the 
future  will  offer  you  challenging  opi>ortuni- 
ties.  I  say  to  you  that  there  Is  no  limit  to 
such  opportunities,  but  they  will  come  only 
to  those  who  are  prepared  to  seize  them  and 
are  willing  to  accept  the  inevitable  responsi- 
bilities   involved. 


Remarks  of  Julia  Dorset   Reed  on   Unveil- 
ing or  Bust  of  Captain   DcVal 

Members  of  the  faculty,  special  guests,  and 
students  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School, 
in  the  original  arrangements  for  today's  stu- 
dent assembly,  it  was  planned  for  Ross  R. 
vC'illiams.  of  Winsted.  Conn.,  the  sculptor  and 
donor  of  the  bust  of  our  speaker,  to  address 
us  and  to  unveil  his  own  creation.  Unfor- 
tunately, serious  Illness  in  his  family  has 
prevented  him  from  leaving  hU  home  and  he 
has  requested  me  to  act  for  him. 

Who  is  Mr.  Williams?  A  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  with  southern  ancestral  lines,  he 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance. UnUerslty  of  Pennsylvania.  Entering 
the  Navy  Tlurlng  World  War  II  as  a  young 
officer,  he  was  eventually  assigned  to  the 
Canal  Zone  at  Balboa  and  worked  closely 
with  our  speaker  during  the  time  the  latter 
was  making  some  of  his  important  researches 
on  the  operational  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Highly  gifted  in  sculpture.  Mr.  Williams 
found  the  head  and  face  of  our  speaker  as 
offering  a  challenge  for  portrayal.  Starting 
on  his  task  in  his  spare  time  early 
January  1944,  he  completed  the  bust  iii 
March,  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Captain 
DuVal  was  finishing  his  basic  canal  studies. 
These  facts  make  the  bust  a  unique  gift 
with  historical  significance  for  which,  on  be- 
half of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  I 
express  our  fullest  appreciation. 

Leaving  the  service  after  the  war.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams entered  business  in  New  York  and 
founded  the  R  R.  Williams  Co.  of  which  he 
was  president,  and  later  relocated  in  Con- 
necticut. He  has  been  widely  hailed  as  a 
worthy  subject  for  a  modern  Horatio  Alger. 

On  behalf  of  the  sculptor,  Ross  R.  Wil- 
liams, of  Connecticut.  I  now  unveil  the  bust 
of  our  distinguished  akimnus. 


CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Wyman] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
myself,  briefly,  to  a  matter  that  seems  to 
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me  at  this  hour  to  be  of  genuine  urgency. 
This  is  the  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

No  matter  what  the  President  may 
have  said,  or  his  brother  for  that  matter, 
it  requires  no  Senate  or  House  investiga- 
tion to  realize  that  without  inspection 
we  do  not  know  what  missiles  have  been 
removed  from  Cuba.  Nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, do  we  know  what  has  been  brought 
to  the  island  since  the  so-called  blockade 
was  lifted.  Nor,  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject, did  we  actually  board  and  search 
any  Communist  vessels  while  conditions 
of  quarantine  were  imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  existing 
situation  in  Cuba  is  intolerable  from  any 
American  point  of  view.  Until  we  take  a 
look — and  keep  looking — on  the  ground 
and  luiderground  in  Cuba,  not  merely  by 
aerial  surveillance,  we  cannot  and  do  not 
know  the  actual  potential  to  harm  our 
people  that  exists  in  Cuba. 

I  have  long  urged  that  our  foreign  pol- 
icy should  once  again  invoke  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  with  teeth  in  it.  Atomic  de- 
struction can  be  launched  from  MIG's. 
not  alone  from  guided  missiles.  Even 
were  we  to  assume  that  the  Communist 
ego-maniac  who  now  professes  to  head 
Cuba  were  never  to  launch  an  atomic 
weapon,  the  existence  in  Cuba  of  enemy 
air  forces  and  Soviet  submarine  techni- 
cians constitutes  aggression  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  island  is  so  close  to 
our  shores  that  detection  of  even  low- 
flying  aircraft  carrying  horribly  destruc- 
tive weapons  would  lack  those  precious 
minutes  needed  to  scramble  our  own  Air 
Force  to  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  got  to  take 
a  look  in  Cuba — and  keep  looking.  Not 
the  United  Nations,  but  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  unilaterally 
if  need  be. 

Our  very  survival  may  de^nd  upon 
this — not  to  mention  the  respect  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

I  do  not  understand  what  manner  of 
influence  within  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government,  be  its  source  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  otherwise,  has 
caused  this  Nation  to  allow  a  Communist 
squatter  tyrant  to  bulldoze  the  United 
States,  to  imprison  our  citizens,  to  kill 
and  enslave  innocent  peoples,  to  estab- 
lish a  military  potential  against  our 
country  on  our  soft  underside,  astride  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  all  as  open  agent  of 
an  enemy  power  that  seeks  to  destroy  the 
United  States. 

Can  it  be  that  some  who  have  the 
President's  ear  continue  to  tell  him  that 
if  we  are  nice  to  Communists  they  will 
be  nice  to  us?  What  nonsense  is  this? 
What  sheer  folly  for  America. 

Yet  we  know  that  at  a  time  when  the 
President  knew  full  well  that  we  were 
moving  toward  decisive  action  in  Cuba  he 
went  to  Indiana  and  in  a  political  speech 
attacked  Senator  Homer  Capehart  for 
urging  the  very  same  thing.  Is  there  no 
limit  to  political  chicanery?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  tremendously  serious  matter. 
Security  does  not  lend  itself  to  partisan 
politics. 

We  must  not  allow  the  U.S.S.R.  to  fur- 
t!ier  exploit  the  military  advantage  of 


In  the  name  of  honor,  of  principle,  of 
commonsense,  of  national  security,  of 
territorial  integrity,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
be  on  with  what  we  know  has  to  be  done 
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This   same   principle 


tion    themselves, 
applies  now. 

The  crisis  which  the  President  thrust 
before   the   world   on  October  22.   1952 


in  Cuba.    Let  us  demand  immediate  and     when  he  moved  to  protect  the  securitv 


continuing  ground  inspection  by  the 
United  States.  If  refused,  let  us  achieve 
this  necessary  protection  by  force  if  need 
must  be. 

Above  all,  let  there  be  an  end  to  this 
administration's  practice  of  playing  poli- 
tics with  America's  survival. 


U.S.  PORTS  SHOULD  BE  CLOSED  TO 
ALLIED  SHIPPERS  TRADING  WITH 
CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mv. 
LiBONATi  I .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers  1  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  closing  days  of  the  87th 
Congress  we  were  all  alarmed  at  the  in- 
tensified Soviet  buildup  which  was 
underway  in  Cuba.  On  September  20, 
1962,  I  urged  that  the  Uruted  States  take 
affirmative  action  in  dealing  with  those 
allies  shipping  to  Cuba  by  closing  U.S. 
ports  to  them.  Shortly  after  the  date  of 
my  request.  I  was  gratified  to  see  the 
State  Department  announcement  that 
plans  were  under^-ay  to  close  U.S.  ports 
to  free  world  shipping  interests  engaged 
in  Cuban  haulage,  and  that  my  recom- 
mendation prohibiting  American  goods 
such  as  Public  Law  480  surplus  foods 
would  not  be  allowed  as  cargo  on  these 
vessels.  It  was  understood  at  the  time 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
port  ban  would  go  into  effect  in  a  matter 
of  weeks.  Then  Congre.ss  adjourned. 
Now,  some  3  months  later,  the  State 
Department  advises  me  that  action  on 
this  plan  has  not  yet  been  taken. 

The  events  which  followed  during  the 
missile  crisis  this  past  fall  gave  proof 
that  the  United  States  was  determined 
to  hold  a  firm  policy  on  Cuba.  These 
same  events  also  created  serious  hazards 
for  any  shipping  in  Cuban  waters,  and 
this  traffic  diminished. 

However,  recent  reports  are  that  there 
may  be  another  Soviet  buildup  in  Cuba. 
Since  November  20,  the  date  of  the  U.S. 
naval  blockade  was  lifted,  more  than  30 
Communist-bloc  ships  have  arrived  in 
Cuba  to  unload  cargo.  Furthermore.  I 
am  advised  that  some  20  ships  from 
outside  the  Communist  bloc  also  deliv- 
ered cargo  to  Cuba  during  the  period 
from  November  20  to  December  15. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  period 
of  not  quite  4  weeks  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  Allied  vessels  trading  in  Cuba 
equals  40  percent  of  the  total. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  Congress 
an  investigation  into  the  general  prob- 
lem of  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba  was 
held  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control.  That  investigation 
yielded  a  direct  relation  between  AUied 
shipping  to  Cuba  and  the  transformation 
of  that  island  into  a  military  base  by 
the     Soviet     Union.     The     Communist 


merchant  fleet  is  limited  in  size.  By 
Cuba's  geographical  location.  Firmness  chartering  Allied  hulls  for  nonmilitary 
is  sorely  needed  now — for  ourselves  and  shipments,  the  Soviets  were  thiis  able  to 
for  our  children  to  follow  us.  assume  the  total  burden  of  militariza- 


of  this  hemisphere  served  not  only  to 
impress  the  Soviets  with  the  seriousness 
of  U.S.  intentions,  but  impressed  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well.  Almost  over- 
night those  Latin  American  nations  who 
were  our  true  allies  came  quickly  to  sup- 
port this  Nation.  They  realized  that  the 
presence  of  Soviet  equipment  in  this 
hemisphere  posed  a  serious  threat  to 
their  security  as  well  as  ours.  Now  that 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  have  seen 
the  treachery  of  the  Communists,  I  am 
hopeful  that  measures  will  be  taken  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
further  isolate  Castro  with  economic 
boycott  and  other  forms  of  separation 
from   our  community   of  nations. 

I  further  hope  that  those  nations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  will  support  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  to  isolate 
Castro.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  no 
repetition  of  last  year,  when  our  friends 
tainted  our  friendship  for  cargo  fees 
which  amounted  to  not  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  world's  shipping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  should 
act  now  to  close  its  ports  to  any  shipping 
engaged  in  traffic  with  Cuba.  Not  only 
would  such  action  serve  to  remind  the 
world  that  the  United  States  has  not 
altered  its  previous  position,  but  deny- 
ing these  ports  would  further  prohibit 
American  cargoes  from  financing  part  of 
the  voyage. 

In  addition,  barring  U.S.  ports  to 
Cuban  trade  vessels  would  deny  them 
Public  Law  480  cargoes.  There  is  no 
justification  for  U.S.  taxpayers  support- 
ing any  vessel  which  traffics  with  Cuba. 
Each  year  the  United  States  generates 
exports  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
subsidized  surplus  foods.  In  fiscal  year 
1962  the  U.S.  Government  exported  $1.5 
billion  worth  of  these  foodstuffs.  The 
total  amount  of  Public  Law  480  exports 
equals  $9.1  billion  since  the  program  was 
started  some  8  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  can  see,  these  exports  represent 
a  sizable  amount  of  business  for  the 
world's  shipping  interests. 

I  am  informed  that  the  plan  for  closing 
U.S.  ports  has  been  completed,  and  is  at 
this  moment  awaiting  Presidential  ap- 
proval before  being  put  into  action.  I 
urge  that  this  approval  be  given  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  that  this  long  over- 
due ban  may  finally  be  imposed. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  have  just  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke  about 
the  situation  in  Cuba.  The  situation  is 
bad  in  Cuba.  I  think  this  Congress  or 
some  committee  of  the  Congress  should 
thoroughly  go  into  the  situation  down 
there  because  I  think  there  still  are  mis- 
sile bases  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  to  have  taken  drastic  action  and 
firm  action  in  Cuba  was  in  1958  when 
certain  people  in  our  counti-y  were 
bringing  and  the  news  media  of  this 
country  were  bringing  Castro  to  power. 
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Xhey  had  ample  warning  at  that  time 
as  to  what  the  situation  was.  So  I  say, 
H£r.  Sp^er,  the  time  to  have  taken  ac- 
tion In  Cuba  was  m  1958.  1959  or  1960  or 
1961  before  great  powers  became  in- 
volved in  the  Cuba  situation.  We  gave 
Cuba  her  freedom.  Therefore,  she  in  a 
way  is  our  child,  and  we  are  more  or  less 
responsible  for  that  child.  So  we  should 
have  taken  action  at  that  particular 
time.  If  we  had  done  so,  we  would  not 
be  having  this  deplorable  situation  that 
we  have  today.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestion  that  the  time  to 
have  acted  was  in  1958  and  1959  un- 
doubtedly was  intended  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  responsibihty  for  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba  should  be  placed  on  another 
administration  than  the  one  presently 
in  power.  This  subject  of  national  se- 
curity should  be  bipartisan,  but  the 
hour  Is  late.  We  all  know  that  although 
when  we  had  cancer  of  a  toe  we  might 
have  stopped  its  further  spread  by  ex- 
cision, but  did  not.  Were  it  then  to 
spread  to  the  ankle,  and  then  threaten 
our  knee— if  before  that  time  we  know 
that  life  can  be  saved  only  by  a  drastic 
operation  at  the  hip — we  know  what  has 
to  be  done.     We  must  operate. 

The  situation  down  in  Cuba  has  de- 
generated to  the  point  where  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
operation  that  is  needed  to  cure  it.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  it  or  turn  the 
other  cheek.  The  Armed  Forces  arc 
deeply  concerned.  So  are  our  people  and 
they  would  be  more  so  if  they  were  fully 
informed.     We  must  inspect. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  the  delegation  from  Florida 
in  1958  tried  to  warn  this  House  of 
what  was  happening.  We  did  likewise  in 
1959,  in  1960,  and  again  in  1961.  I  do 
not  lay  this  on  anybody's  doorstep;  I  say 
that  the  American  Congress  and  the 
American  President  who  has  the  facil- 
ities to  gather  information  should  have 
known  what  was  going  on  and  should 
have  alerted  the  American  people  and 
us.  All  one  had  to  do  was  to  see  who 
that  bearded  deliquent  down  there  had 
around  him  to  know  what  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  situation  would  be  in 
Cuba.  Despite  our  warnings  and  efforts 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  Congress  or 
the  President.  I  again  say  that  we  ought 
to  take  action  before  more  powers  are 
involved. 

Today  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  a  move  by  this  country  into 
Cuba  could  well  bring  on  world  war  III. 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  advocat- 
ing now? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
.suggests  In  the  way  of  a  present  course 
of  action,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  very 
security  and  future  of  this  country  is 
imperiled  imless  we  can  Inspect  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  and  keep  it  under  continu- 


ing inspection.  If  we  do  not  inspect  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  maintain  such  a 
careful  continuing  inspection,  our  fu- 
ture is  imperiled.  It  is  something  which 
is  absolutely  essential  for  our  own  sur- 
vival. If  we  do  not  do  this  now  we 
mortgage  the  future  of  all  of  our  plans 
and  operations.  I  suggest  that  the 
course  of  action  which  I  have  today  rec- 
ommended is  sound.  It  is  constructive. 
It  is  not  territorial  acquisition  but  merely 
continuing  physical  onsite  inspection. 
The  hour  is  late.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  certain  great  powers  or  certain 
great  risks  are  involved.  We  must  insist 
upon  inspection  now — facing  as  we  are, 
a  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  in  Cuba. 
Such  firmness  will  not  mean  war — but 
continued  American  weakness  surely 
will. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  may  say 
we  must  take  steps  that  can  bring  posi- 
tive results.  We  would  all  like  to  do  cer- 
tain things.  Of  course  risk  is  involved. 
But  I  do  think  closing  American  ports 
can  bring  positive  action,  something  we 
can  do  and  bring  about  some  real  results 
immediately. 


TALKING  BOOKS  PROGRAM  EX- 
TENDED TO  QUADRIPLEGICS  AND 
THE  NEAR  BLIND 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  finest  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  cooperation  with  our 
State  governments  is  the  talking  books 
program.  Under  this  program,  blind 
persons  are  able  to  be  entertained,  in- 
formed, and  educated.  For  the  Federal 
Government,  this  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Library  of  Congress  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend 
this  service  to  persons  who  have  lost 
the  use  of  or  lost  all  four  Umbs.  This 
would  afford  such  persons,  who  must 
be  immobile  in  many  cases,  the  advan- 
tages of  keeping  up  to  date  on  our 
literature,  of  learning  more  about  cur- 
rent events,  and  of  being  entertained 
by  books  new  and  old.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  in  reporting  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  was  generally 
favorable  to  my  bill,  although  there  was 
a  recommendation  from  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  that  it  might  also  include  per- 
sons who  are  not  totally  blind  but  who 
are  unable  to  see  well  enough  to  read. 

This  suggestion  has  much  merit,  but 
there  is  also  the  difficulty  of  determining 
just  where  to  draw  the  line  for  purposes 
of  legislation.  Through  its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bxjrle- 
son]  .  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee has  asked  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  draw  up  such  guidelines  as 
necessary.  Work  is  going  forward  in 
this  regai'd. 

Interest  in  extending  the  talking  book 
program  has  also  been  shown  in  the  other 


body,  especially  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TowirI.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, he  introduced  legislation  to  extend 
this  program  to  persons  who  have  lost 
the  use  of  both  arms. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  new  bill  to 
extend  the  talking  books  program  to 
Include  both  p>ersons  who  have  lost  the 
use  of  all  four  limbs  or  have  lost  all 
four  limbs — quadriplegics — and  to  per- 
sons who  have  sight  defects  and  are 
unable  to  see  well  enough  to  read.  A 
precise  definition  and  guidelines  in  the 
latter  group  will  have  to  await  a  com- 
pletion of  studies  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

I  have  been  most  encouraged  by  the 
interest  shown  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and  by 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  meeting  of  minds  will  be  pos- 
sible and  that  the  talking  books  program 
may  be  extended  to  other  persons  who 
have  a  real  need  for  it. 

Under  the  talking  books  program,  the 
Federal  Government  provides  record 
players  for  the  homes  of  the  blind.  Blind 
persons  then  periodically  select  books 
which  they  want  to  "read"  and  records 
are  sent  to  them  containing  recordings 
of  someone  reading  the  books  aloud. 
The  distribution  is  carried  out  by  State 
and  private  nonprofit  groups.  Under 
this  program,  the  blind  are  able  to 
"read"  new  books  and  old  favorites,  and 
relatives  and  friends  are  relieved  of  the 
duty  of  reading  aloud. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofor  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  today  to  address  myself 
to  a  matter  which  is  of  much  concern 
to  me. 

Since  my  election  on  November  6,  1962. 
I  have  found  the  various  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
be  most  cooperative  and  helpful  to  me  in 
my  endeavor  to  understand  the  great 
problems  that  confront  the  world  today 
and  in  my  effort  to  be  of  service  to  my 
constituents  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky.  There  has  been 
only  one  exception  to  this  that  I  consider 
to  be  of  sufficient  concern  to  merit  the 
attention  of  this  body.  And  in  this  con- 
nection let  me  say  that  this  is  not  an 
endeavor  on  my  part  to  change  the  de- 
cision of  the  department  involved,  but 
merely  an  endeavor  to  get  the  facts  upon 
which  that  decision  was  based  so  that 
I  might  report  to  my  people.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  national  security.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  facts 
upon  which  the  decision  was  based 
should  not  be  given  to  the  duly  elected 
U.S.  Representative  of  the  area  involved 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  21.  1962.  I 
wrote  to  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
Cincinnati  asking  that  they  furnish  mc 
with  a  resume  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
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the  location  of  a  branch  post  ofBce  known 
as  the  Iroquois  station  in  south  Louis- 
ville. That  letter  was  answered  on  No- 
vember 27  but  no  r^sum^  of  the  facts  was 
given  and  I  was  advised  by  that  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Dyson  that  no  de- 
cision had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  that  branch.  Thereafter  I 
received  a  good  many  phone  calls  and 
was  advised  by  letter  of  the  action  of  the 
Beechmont  Civic  Club  wherein  they  went 
on  record  as  opposing  the  removal  of  the 
Iroquois  branch  post  oflBce  from  its  pres- 
ent location  to  another  area.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  post  office  should  be 
moved  or  not,  and  even  with  the  facts, 
will  not  be  able  to  say  because  I  am  not 
an  expert  in  this  field. 

As  a  result,  on  November  29,  I  again 
wrote  Mr.  Dyson  in  Cincinnati  and  re- 
quested that  I  be  permitted  to  examine 
the  file  on  this  matter  either  in  Wash- 
ington or  Louisville  and  gave  him  my 
schedule  at  both  places.  On  December 
6,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dyson's 
secretary  advising  me  that  Mr.  Dyson 
was  out  of  town  and  would  return  on  De- 
cember 10,  at  which  time  my  letter  would 
be  referred  to  him.  That  letter  re- 
mained unanswered  and  on  or  about  De- 
cember 21, 1  was  advised  by  the  people  in 
the  area  of  the  Iroquois  post  office 
branch  that  a  decision  had  been  made  to 
move  the  post  office.  On  December  21, 1 
wrote  again  to  Mr.  Dyson,  pointing  out 
that  my  letter  of  November  29  remained 
unanswered ;  that  he  had  not  extended  to 
me  the  courtesy  of  advising  me  that  they 
had  reached  a  decision  in  this  matter 
and  that  I  still  desired  the  facts  so  that  I 
could  report  back  to  the  Beechmont 
Civic  Club  and  the  other  people  involved. 
On  January  2,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  P.  Nolan,  Regional  Director  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  Cincinnati,  in- 
dicating that  he  was  advising  his  assist- 
ant that  I  desired  to  talk  to  him  about 
this  matter.  I  still  have  not  heard  from 
the  assistant  despite  the  fact  that  on 
January  7.  1963,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nolan 
with  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Fred  Belen,  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  wherein  I  reiterated  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  trying  to  influence  any- 
one's decision,  but  only  wanted  the  facts 
so  that  I  could  respond  to  the  people  of 
my  district  and  furnish  them  with  the 
Post  Office  Department's  alleged  justifi- 
cation for  the  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now  been  21  days 
since  my  January  7  letter  and  it  has  been 
a  month  and  a  half  since  the  Post  Office 
Department's  decision,  and  I  still  do  not 
have  any  information  to  furnish  to  the 
people  of  my  district,  nor  has  Mr.  Nolan 
or  Mr.  Belen  replied  to  my  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 7.  I  wish  to  state  here  and  now  that 
if  the  Members  of  Congress  are  to  be  of 
service  to  their  constituents,  then  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  have  to  be  as 
cooperative  as  the  rest  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  are.  I  woiild 
suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  might  consider  the  fact  that 
they,  like  we,  of  this  House,  are  em- 
ployees of  the  people  and  are  servants  of 
the  taxpayers  and  that  this  hoax  called 
civil  service  does  not  render  them  im- 
mime  from  the  duty  to  respond  to  the 
Inquiries  of  taxpayers  and  their  duly 
elected  Representatives. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL  1964 
BUDGET  MESSAGE 

Mr.  BATTEN.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  has  called  his  estimated  fiscal 
1964  budget  deficit  of  $11.9  billion  a 
"temE>orary  deficit"  and  an  "investment 
in  the  future."  A  look  at  the  recent  past 
gives  us  little  confidence  that  under  this 
administration  our  deficits  will  be  either 
temf>orary  or  serve  as  a  useful  invest- 
ment in  the  future. 

The  history  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration is  a  history  of  persistent  and 
ever-increasing  Federal  expenditures 
and  budget  deficits.  From  fiscal  1962 
through  the  estimates  for  fiscal  1964. 
deficits  will  total  about  $27  billion,  or 
about  $5  billion  over  the  total  net  deficit 
of  the  8  fiscal  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

In  spite  of  the  theories  about  the 
beneficial  effects  of  budget  deficits,  ex- 
perience shows  that  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment has  failed  to  bring  about  the 
Kennedy  administration's  goal  of  a 
faster  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Based  upon  the  pattern  of  recent 
years,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  $11.9 
billion  estimated  deficit  were  not  con- 
siderably higher  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  President's  estimated  deficit 
is  based  upon  highly  favorable  and 
"iffy"  assumptions,  both  as  to  the  stimu- 
lative effects  of  the  tax  cut  and  to  new 
legislation,  particularly  in  agriculture, 
which  the  administration  intends  to  re- 
quest. 

The  administration's  excuse  for  its  ris- 
ing expenditure  level — which  next  year 
will  exceed  spending  at  the  peak  of  World 
War  II — is  that  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
creased spending  has  been  devoted  to  our 
defense  and  space  efforts.  This  raises  the 
question  whether  we  can  build  a  sound 
defense  and  meet  our  other  obligations 
as  a  great  power  on  the  basis  of  a  policy 
of  dangerous  fiscal  irresix>nsibility.  De- 
fense and  space  should  not  become  sa- 
cred cows.  The  very  rapidly  rising  level 
of  expenditures  in  these  areas  should  be 
subjected  to  the  closest  examination  in 
order  to  insure  that  we  get  the  most  from 
our  defense  and  space  dollars.  Unless 
this  is  done,  programs  may  expand  too 
fast  and  result  in  waste,  which  in  the 
final  analysis  may  slow  our  progress  in 
space  and  impair  our  national  security. 

The  President's  claim  that  civilian  ex- 
penditures next  year  will  be  below  this 
year's  level  is  somewhat  misleading.  Ag- 
ricultural expenditures  are  shown  drop- 
ping by  about  $1  billion  next  year,  a 
hoped-for  decrease  which  will  permit 
increases  in  almost  all  other  civilian 
programs.  Although  spending  on  agri- 
culture is  supposed  to  decline,  the  admin- 
istration will  be  asking  for  a  sharp  jump 
of  $1.4  billion  in  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  agricultural  programs — or  slightly 
more  than  new  obligational  authority  be- 
ing asked  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  asking 


$1.7  billion  in  new  obligational  authority 
This  is  the  real  test  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's budget,  since  new  obliga- 
tional authority  is  an  indication  of  what 
future  expenditures  will  be.  The  fact  is 
that  the  administration  is  not  holding 
the  line  on  civilian  expenditures,  but  is 
steadily  increasing  them,  even  while  ask- 
ing for  a  tax  cut  which  will  reduce  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Monday,  January  21,  discussing  the 
trends  in  spending  as  indicated  In  the 
1964  budget,  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks: 
Sm.^ll  Initial  Outlays  Promise  Steep  Rise 

IN  Federal  Government's  Future  Spend- 

ING 

(By  Llndley  H.  Clark) 
Washington. — Once  the  economy  really 
gets  rolling,  the  administration  believes,  it 
win  generate  big  Increases  in  revenue,  even 
at  reduced  tax  rates.  And,  the  argument 
continues,  spending  won't  be  allowed  to  rise 
as  fast  as  revenue,  so  at  some  point — per- 
haps as  early  as  fiscal  1966 — the  deficit  will 
be  eliminated. 

But  If  this  is  to  happen,  according  to 
many  people  here,  the  tax  take  will  have  to 
climb  sharply  If  It  is  ever  to  overtake  the 
spending  envisioned  by  the  administration 
The  evidence  of  this  comes  In  part  from 
comments  of  officials  who've  had  a  hand  In 
preparing  the  budget  for  fiscal  1964.  In 
putting  together  that  bulky  document.  say» 
Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon,  a  large 
number  of  worthwhile  projects  were  canceled 
or  deferred,  so  that  the  spending  requests 
of  the  various  agencies  were  scaled  down  by 
$7  or  $8  billion.  But  past  history  suggests 
that  the  deferred  projects  will  be  back  on  the 
tracks  before  long. 

COSTS    ARE    climbing 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  Is  In  the  budget 
figures  themselves.  Consider  first  some  of 
the  projects  that  have  been  around  for  a 
while.  Whatever  the  worth  of  many  of  these 
programs,  there's  no  doubt  that  costs  are 
climbing  fast. 

Outlays  for  the  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  1964.  for  Instance,  are  estimated  at  $4.2 
billion,  more  than  triple  the  figure  for  the 
year  ended  last  June  30,  and  no  slowdown 
is  even  remotely  in  sight.  For  the  year  be- 
ginning next  July  the  administration  wants 
congressional  permission  to  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $5.7  billion  of  future  outlays. 

Some  of  this  new  obligational  authority— 
NOA  in  Federal  lingo — will  be  used  in  fiscal 
1964,  but  a  lot  of  it  Is  for  spending  beyond 
that  year.  In  some  cases,  the  NOA  figures 
point  to  trends  quite  different  from  those 
shown  by  spending  estimates. 

Foreign  aid  Is  one  example.  Actual  out- 
lays under  this  program,  which  has  been 
coming  under  Increasing  congressional  fire. 
are  estimated  at  $3.7  billion  for  fiscal  1964, 
down  $100  million  from  the  year  ending  next 
June  30.  But  the  NOA  figure  heads  upward 
For  next  fiscal  year  It  comes  to  $4.9  billion. 
up  more  than  $1  billion  from  the  amount  for 
the  12-month  period. 

The  statistics  on  Federal  spending  on  agri- 
culture paint  a  similar  picture.  Outlays  in 
the  fiscal  year  Just  ahead  are  estimated  at 
$5.7  billion,  surely  a  sharp  drop  from  the 
anticipated  total  of  $6.7  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Although  the  saving  may  be  illusory — the 
Government  hopes  to  sell  off  next  year  a  lot 
of  cotton  it  expects  to  take  Into  the  price 
support  shelter  this  year — economy  advocates 
may  still  find  some  comfort  in  the  bare  fig- 
ures. At  least  there  may  be  a  bit  less  money 
going  out.     But  the  NOA  figure  tells  a  quite 
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difTerent  story:  For  fiscal  1964  It's  $7.2  bil- 
lion, up  more  than  $1.5  billion  from  the  cur- 
rent year. 

TOTAL  REQUESTS   RISE 

Nor  are  these  activities  the  exceptions. 
Throughout  the  Government,  agencies  are 
seeking  Congressional  go-aheads  for  sharply 
increased  amounts  of  spending.  Total  new 
obligational  authority  sought  for  fiscal  1964 
adds  up  to  $107.9  billion,  $4.7  billion  above 
the  current  year  and  around  $15  billion  over 
the  figure  for  the  year  ended  last  June  30. 

Another  good  gage  of  future  spending 
trends  is  the  figure  for  new  commitments 
under  Government  credit  programs.  These 
commitments  result  when  the  Government 
either  agrees  to  make  direct  loans  or  to  in- 
sure or  guarantee  repayment  of  loans  ad- 
vanced by  private  lenders.  The  budget  doc- 
ument declares  that  "new  commitments  are 
the  best  single  measure  of  the  trends  In 
most  Federal  credit  programs." 

With  that  in  mind,  perhaps  we  shouldn't 
pay  much  attention  to  the  fact  that  actual 
budget  outlays  under  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  drop  to  $1.2  billion 
next  year,  down  from  $2.7  billion  In  the  cur- 
rent year.  For  one  thing,  that  drop  would 
result  partly  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  hoped-for  sell  ofT  of  cotton 
For  another.  It  would  stem  to  some  extent 
from  expected  sales  to  private  lenders  of 
loans  now  held  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  some  other  agencies.  Nobody  In  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  worry  for  a  moment  that 
the  private  lenders  may  not  be  eager  to  buy. 

Most  important,  however,  is  that  figure  on 
new  commitmenu.  For  fiscal  1964  it's  ex- 
pected to  be  $27.5  billion,  up  $1.4  billion  from 
the  year  ending  June  30.  And  lest  anyone 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that  the 
Government  may  not  have  to  make  good  on 
loan  insurance  and  gxjarantees.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  well  over  half  of  the  pro- 
jected Increase  is  In  direct  loans. 

Moving  on  from  current  programs  into 
those  that  exist  now  only  on  paper,  the 
portents  are  equally  clear. 

It  may  be,  as  President  Kennedy  says, 
that  all  the  proposals  for  new  programs  have 
been  culled  carefully  to  set  aside  all  but 
those  which  "represent  a  necessary  payment 
on  future  progress  and  should  not  be  post- 
poned." But  it  is  clear  that  all  of  the  things 
which  wound  up  In  this  select  category  will 
l>e  expensive. 

They  will  not  be  so  expensive  in  fiscal  1964. 
of  course;  Government  programs  have  a  way 
of  starting  slowly,  however  big  they  even- 
tually may  turn  out  to  be  But  both  the 
broad  scope  of  these  programs  and.  in  some 
cases,  the  spending  authority  already  l)elng 
requested  show  that  bigger  outlays  are  ex- 
pected. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  is  Mr. 
Kennedy's  projected  new  program  In  educa- 
tion for  which  he  says.  "TT>e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  only  a  small  part  of  the 
funds." 

As  Government  figures  go.  It's  true  that 
the  proposed  1964  outlays  for  the  new  educa- 
tion program  look  fairly  small — only  $144 
million.  But  for  the  same  fiscal  year  the 
administration  is  seeking  new  obligational 
authority  totaling  $1.2  billion. 

A     BROAD     PROGRAM 

And  though  the  details  of  the  program  re- 
main to  be  spelled  out  In  a  forthcoming 
special  message,  there's  nothing  small  or 
temporary-sounding  about  the  general  aims 
outlined  In  the  budget.  The  program,  the 
budget  says,  will  seek  "the  (a)  buttressing 
of  research  in  education  and  Improvement 
of  course  content,  (b)  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  teacher  training  programs,  (c) 
Improvement  of  conununity  library  services 
for  people  of  all  ages,  (d)  and  strengthening 
oX  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 


tion. Very  little.  It  would  seem,  is  being 
overlooked. 

The  President  is  also  proposing  again  a 
program  to  "revitalize"  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. The  projected  outlay  for  fiscal 
1964  looks  modest:  A  scant  $10  million. 
But  the  administration  also  is  asking  the 
right  to  spend  $500  million  on  the  program 
over  the  ensuing  3  years. 

Though  the  figures  on  public  housing 
spending  already  show  a  steady  rise,  the 
budget  suggests  more  may  be  coming.  It 
talks  of  studies  under  way  and  studies  yet 
to  come  on  how  to  "Improve"  Federal  hous- 
ing programs.  Whatever  "improve"  may 
mean  to  anybody  else,  to  a  Government  man 
it's  likely  to  mean  more  money. 

The  list  could  be  stretched  onward  a  great 
deal  further...  Proposed  legislation  for  hos- 
pital construcilvji  calls  for  1964  outlays  of 
only  $5  million  but  new  obligational  author- 
ity of  $35  million.  A  proposal  for  medical 
education  assistance  lists  1964  spending  at 
$9  million  but  asks  for  a  go-ahead  on  a  total 
of  $34  million.  The  pattern  elsewhere  is 
much  the  same. 

What  the  pattern  shows  Is  not  necessarily 
that  we  won't  ever  achieve  a  balanced 
budget.  Someday  we  perhaps  will.  But  few 
re.iders  of  Mr  Kennedy's  new  budget  would 
see  It  as  a  guidet>ook  on  how  to  get  there. 


QUESTIONS     ARE     GOING     TO     BE 
ASKED 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Johansen  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
way  or  another,  questions  are  going  to 
be  asked — sharp,  prying,  relentless,  em- 
barrassing questions.  They  are  going 
to  be  asked  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
about  Cuba,  about  the  incredible 
blunders  under  both  administrations, 
about  where  we  now  stand,  and  about 
tlie  dangers  ahead. 

These  questions  may  be  asked  in 
House  or  Senate  hearings  specifically 
authorized  for  that  purpose.  They  may 
be  asked  of  top,  key  officials  during  rou- 
tine appearances  before  committees  of 
Congress.  They  may  be  asked  in  House 
or  Senate  floor  debate.  But  they  are 
going  to  be  asked.  And  they  had  better 
be  answered — frankly,  fully,  truthfully. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
those  answers  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  greatly  im- 
posed upon. 

They  were  misled  and  lulled  into  ac- 
cepting Castro  as  non-Communist. 

They  were  shamed  by  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
blunder  and  by  the  ransom  methods  used 
to  redeem  the  captives  and  relieve  some 
guilty  consciences. 

They  are  disgusted  by  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Attorney  General  who  recently 
praised  the  President  for  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  and.  in  the 
next  breath  alibied,  "The  President  in- 
herited people  with  major  reputations 
and  he  accepted  their  advice. ' 

They  are  disillusioned,  after  the  mo- 
mentary October  22  posture  of  courage 
and  boldness,  by  the  willingness  to  offer  a 


no-invasion  pledge  and  the  failiu-e  to 
hold  out  for  on-site  inspection. 

They  know  the  President  has 
abandoned  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

A  vengeful,  righteous,  public  wrath 
would  be  sufficient  reason  why  there 
should  be  questions — and  answers. 

But  there  is  an  infinitely  more  im- 
portant reason.  The  overriding  neces- 
sity for  a  thorough  investigation  relates, 
not  to  past  blunders,  but  to  present  and 
prospective  perils,  and  our  will  and  ca- 
p&ciiy  and  plans  to  deal  with  those 
perils. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Nation  was 
only  12  days  from  disaster  at  the  time 
of  the  October  nuclear  buildup.  How 
did  we  come  that  close  to  catastrophe? 
What  lessons  have  we  learned  and  are 
we  applying  to  assure  that  this — or 
worse — does  not  happen  again? 

The  Attorney  General  has  acknowl- 
edged that  Cuba  "poses  a  great  danger" 
as  a  base  for  subversion  and  sabotage 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  What  plans 
or  programs  have  we  for  eliminating  that 
activity  and  that  base? 

Currently  there  are  reports  of  a  new 
military  buildup  in  Cuba,  with  the  ad- 
mitted continued  presence  there  of  So- 
viet troops.  Or  perhaps  those  troops 
have  now  reverted  to  the  status  of 
"technicians.  "  Are  congressional  efforts 
to  get  the  facts  about  these  reports  go- 
ing to  receive  the  same  bureaucratic 
brushoff  similar  inquiries  received  prior 
to  October  22? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  equally 
urgent  questions  will,  of  necessity,  in- 
volve a  post  mortem  on  past  blunders 
and  the  whole  sordid  story  which  began 
with  the  hasty  recognition  of  Castro's 
regime. 

But  not  just  for  the  sake  of  conducting 
a  post  mortem. 

If  we  p>ersist  in  blundering  along  in 
this  life -and -death  struggle,  we  can 
come  to  the  ultimate  blunder  and  the 
ultimate  defeat.  If  that  occurs  there 
■will  be  no  one  to  conduct  the  final  post 
mortem  except  the  victorious  enemy — 
and  he  will  have  no  need  for  it. 


THE  KAISER  STEEL  CORPORATION 
AND  THE  UNITED  STEELWORKERS 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Sheppard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  event  that  took  place  in  my  district  in 
California  that  may  well  open  a  new  era 
in  labor-management  relations  In  this 
country. 

I  refer  to  the  action  taken  by  Kaiser 
Steel  Corp.,  and  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  in  recommending  a  long- 
range  sharing  plan  to  the  employees  of 
Kaiser  Steel.  The  plan  is  designed  to  do 
away  with  the  threat  of  strikes  every 
2  or  3  years  on  econcnnic  issues  of  wagea 
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or  benefits.  It  is  also  designed  to  protect 
employees  against  job  loss  or  income  loss 
because  of  automation.  I  am  able  to 
report  that  the  plan  was  voted  on  by  em- 
ployees on  January  11  and  accepted  by  a 
three  to  one  majority.  The  plan  will  go 
into  effect  March  1,  1963. 

IT  I  may  say  so,  acceptance  of  such  a 
plan  by  the  employees,  the  company, 
and  the  onion  is  encouraging  in  a  land 
too  often  turbulent  with  industrial  un- 
certainties, disruption  of  production,  and 
economic  harm  to  families  and  com- 
panies throughout  the  Nation.  It 
should  encourage  us  to  keep  searching 
for  similar  solutions  to  industrial  unrest, 
whether  arising  on  the  waterfront,  in 
the  factory  or  business  house,  and  par- 
ticularly in  defense  or  defense-related 
programs. 

My  interest  In  Kaiser  Steel  and  its 
steelworker  employees  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II  when  I  was 
privileged  to  help  Henry  J.  Kaiser  locate 
his  steel  plant  at  Fontana,  Calif.  It  was 
wartime  and  the  West  needed  steel  for 
ships.  Mr.  Kaiser  had  started  building 
ships  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  first  because 
the  British  were  losing  ships  faster  than 
they  could  get  them,  and  then  because 
the  United  States  got  into  the  war. 

The  Government  said  any  new  defense 
plant  must  be  located  at  least  60  miles 
inland,  and  I  knew  that  Fontana  had 
much  to  offer.  It  was  rural.  There  was 
nxHn.  There  were  three  railroads — 
Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and  Union 
Pacific.  There  were  people.  Even  with 
the  surrounding  towns,  though,  there 
were  not  enough  people.  Kaiser  Steel 
hired  everybody  who  could  do  anything. 
Kaiser  Steel  went  back  east  to  Pittsburgh 
and  oth^r  steel  centers  and  hired  others 
with  ^ow-how  who  wanted  to  try  mix- 
orange  groves  and  steelmaking. 
What  this  huge  facility  has  done  for  the 
Fontana  area  can  be  indicated  by  a  few 
figures.  The  gross  payroll  paid  to  em- 
ployees in  some  15  surrounding  commu- 
nities came  to  $60  million  in  1962.  Ap- 
proximately 8.000  workers  at  Fontana 
share  in  this  payroll. 

By  wars  end.  the  plant  had  produced 
over  half  a  million  tons  of  plate  for  vi- 
tally needed  ships,  steel  for  artillery 
shells,  and  steel  for  our  allies.  Postwar, 
the  plant  expanded  rapidly.  The  initial 
$50  million  war  facility  grew  into  today's 
half -billion -dollar  enterprise,  now  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  growing  West  from 
its  3-million-ton-ingot  capacity. 

The  sharing  plan  I  call  to  yoiir  atten- 
tion today  is  another  testimony  to  the 
vigorous  approach  of  the  Kaiser  organi- 
zation in  solving  problems  wherever  they 
occur — whether  in  production  or  in  the 
vital  area  of  industrial  relations. 

After  the  disastrous  1959  steel  strike, 
Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  and  David  J.  Mc- 
Donald, president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  determined  to  find 
a  solution  to  this  ever  recurring  prob- 
lem.   As  Mr.  Kaiser  said  then : 

The  uecesslty  of  revising  the  present  sys- 
tem of  adjusting  Individual  Income  under 
unlop  contracts  is  obvious.  All  parties  are 
Injured  economically  by  strikes.  Relations 
between  labor  and  Industry  are  strained 
during  the  periods  of  negotiations.  The  In- 
terests of  the  public,  labor,  and  the  com- 


panies are  the  same.  The  answer  is  neither 
obvious  nor  eaify.  It  Is  our  eonunon  duty  to 
find  oat. 

Agreement  was  reached  by  the  two 
leaders  and  the  ^nployees  of  Kaiser 
Steel  returned  to  work  under  terms  of  a 
contract  that  contained  a  revolutionary 
idea  in  the  area  of  modem  labor-man- 
agement relations.  Representatives  of 
the  public  were  invited  to  form  a  tri- 
partite committee  made  up  of  three  com- 
pany, three  union,  and  three  public 
members.  Purpose  of  this  committee 
was  to  establish  a  long-range  plan  for 
equitable  sharing  of  the  company's  prog- 
ress among  stockholders,  the  employees, 
and  the  public.  The  plan  was  to  elimi- 
nate drawn-out  negotiations  and  the 
threat  of  strike  deadlines  over  wages  and 
benefits  that  plagued  the  industi-y  in  the 
past.  The  plan  was  also  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  employees  against  loss  of  em- 
ployment or  income  because  of  automa- 
tion or  new  technologies. 

The  committee  is  chairmaned  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Taylor,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  assisted 
by  public  members  David  L.  Cole  and  Dr. 
John  T.  Dunlop.  All  three  of  these  emi- 
nent citizens  are  well  known  to  Congress 
for  their  many  years  of  service  on  Presi- 
dential committees. 

Assisting  Mr.  McDonald  was  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  now  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  whose  place  is  now  taken 
by  Marvin  J.  Miller,  special  assistant  to 
Mr.  McDonald,  and  Charles  J.  Smith, 
director  of  the  west  coast  area  for  the 
United  Steelworkers.  Assisting  Mr.  Kai- 
ser are  E.  E.  Trefethen.  Jr..  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  C.  P.  Borden,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  for  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp. 

First,  let  me  relate  the  practical  bene- 
fits provided  employees,  the  company, 
and  the  public  as  envisioned  under  the 
plan. 

The  employees  have  been  put  on  a 
"get  paid  as  you  earn"  basis,  similar  to 
the  Governments  "pay  as  you  go"  tax 
plan.  Employees  do  not  have  to  wait  2 
or  3  years  for  productivity  or  other  de- 
terminations to  be  made  before  receiving 
wage  or  benefit  increases,  always  with 
the  ever-impending  threat  of  strike  or 
lockout.  Under  the  plan,  productivity 
and  any  other  efforts  of  employees  to  re- 
duce manufacturing  costs  are  measured 
monthly.  Employees  are  paid  32.5  per- 
cent of  such  savings  in  the  form  of  extra 
pay  each  month. 

Also,  employee  jobs  and  employee  in- 
come are  protected  by  establishment  of 
an  employment  reserve  or  pool  where 
employees  displaced  by  automation  are 
engaged  until  assigned  to  another  ap- 
propriate job. 

Both  of  these  radical  changes  are  be- 
ing made  without  destroying  seniority  or 
other  rights  bargained  for  under  the  ex- 
isting contract. 

As  to  benefits  for  the  public — the  pub- 
lic is  freed  from  the  effects  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  suffered  in  breakdowns  of  pre- 
vious negotiations.  It  gets  the  benefits, 
direct  and  indirect,  that  will  result  from 
the  efforts  of  the  employees  and  the  com- 
pany to  reduce  costs  and  keep  steel  prices 
competitive  with  those  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  competitors.   The  public  also 


benefits  from  increased  taxes  made  pos- 
sible by  such  internal  savings  generated 
in  reducing  costs. 

The  company  and  stockholders,  of 
course,  directly  benefit  from  the  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  all  to  reduce  costs  and 
maintain  a  better  position  competitively 
from  the  company's  ability  to  install  with 
the  cooperation  of  employees  and  the 
union  the  best  of  technological  improve- 
ments  and  automation:  and  from  the 
company's  ability  to  plan  ahead  for  cus- 
tomers and  community  alike  without 
concern  for  strikes  or  lockouts.  These 
are  the  general  benefits  envisioned  by 
the  plan. 

More  importantly  to  the  broad  picture 
the  plan  has  purposes  that  go  beyond  the 
equitable  sharing  of  economic  progress 
made  by  the  company,  and  such  impor- 
tant matters  as  employment  and  income 
security  for  employees.  It  also  concerns 
itself  over  the  matter  of  survival  of  the 
bargaining  rights  of  employees,  of  the 
survival  of  the  bargaining  freedom  of 
companies  and  union  organizations  un- 
der the  free  enterprise  system  as  we 
know  it  now. 

In  this  regard,  the  invitation  to  have 
pubhc  members  join  the  long-range 
committee  in  developing  this  plan  was 
one  of  the  most  positive  steps  taken  by 
industry  and  labor  in  recent  years  to 
help  stop  the  growing  tide  of  Govern- 
ment regxilation  that  could  well  restrict 
employee  freedoms,  as  well  as  the  free- 
dom of  companies  and  unions  to  bargain 
This  tide  was  created  more  by  the  un- 
awareness  of  industry,  unions,  and  other 
associations  of  the  increasing  need  to 
regulate  themselves  in  the  public  interest 
than  by  any  desire  of  the  Government  to 
do  more  regulating.  In  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  as  well  as  many  other  in- 
dustries today,  has  formed  committees 
represented  by  members  of  industry, 
labor,  and  the  public  in  order  to  be  sure 
the  public  interest  is  being  carefully  con- 
sidered and  served  before  final  decisions 
are  made  in  labor  negotiations — with  a 
view  to  avoiding  Government  regula- 
tions. 

The  long-tei-m  objective  of  the  com- 
mittee in  designing  this  sharing  plan  was 
to  put  into  parallel  the  three  forces  of 
company  interest,  labor  interest  and  the 
public  interest  for  achieving  industrial 
peace,  a  goal  essential  to  domestic  prog- 
ress and  more  essential  than  ever  before 
for  strengthening  the  Nation's  position 
in  the  world  economy. 

In  speaking  of  the  successful  outcome 
of  employee  voting  for  this  plan,  David 
J.  McDonald  said: 

It  is  significant  also  that  this  pioneering 
venture  has  been  accomplished  without 
government  pressures  of  any  kind.  We 
think  that  this  offers  Incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  no  punitive  laws  or  restrictive 
controls  are  required  to  resolve  the  common 
problems  of  labor  and  management  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  principals,  the  public. 
and  the  Nation. 

I  may  add  here  that  the  plan  calls 
for  a  continuance  of  such  a  long-range 
committee  with  its  public  members  to 
stand  by  to  advise,  recommend  or  arbi- 
trate as  called  for  under  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  more  de- 
tailed information  on  the  plan,  I  am 
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offering  a  summary  of  the  plan  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record.  My  purpose 
here  today  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  this  event  that  took 
place  in  California  between  the  Kaiser 
Steel  Corp.  and  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America,  involving  acceptance  of 
a  plan  by  employees  that  promises  well 
to  become  a  source  of  encouragement 
for  all  in  industry  to  search  new  ways 
to  industrial  peace  that  will  work  for 
their  particular  enterprise  and  will  be 
of  benefit  to  this  Nation  and  the  free 

world. 
The  summary  follows: 

Long-Range  Shaking  Plan 
(Announcement   by   members  of   the   long- 
range  committee.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO,  December  17.  1962) 

The  long-range  committee  of  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp.  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO,  today  announced  their  recom- 
mendation of  a  plan  for  equitable  sharing  of 
economic  progress  by  employees,  the  com- 
pany, and  the  public. 

TTie  plan  has  been  accepted  by  officials  of 
Kaiser  Steel  and  the  international  union.  It 
will  become  effective  only  with  approval  of 
employees  represented  by  the  union  at  the 
Kaiser  Steel  plant  in  Fontana. 

Announcement  was  made  at  a  public  meet- 
ing by  Dr  George  W.  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  by  David  J.  McDonald,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
AFL-CIO,  and  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Swing  Auditorliim  on  the 
Orange  Show  Grounds.  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  and  was  attended  by  several  thou- 
sand employees  and  their  wives  and  hus- 
bands. 

COVERAGE  OF  TTSWA  EMPLOTEES 

The  plan  will  cover  all  Steelworkers  Union 
employees  at  the  plant.  Including  some  6.500 
members  of  the  Production  and  Maintenance 
Local  No.  2869  and  500  members  of  Clerical 
and  Technical  Local  No.  3677,  employed  at 
the  Fontana  steel  plant. 

PROTXCTION  AGAINST  AUTOMATION 

The  plan  provides  protection  against  the 
loss  of  employment  because  of  any  techno- 
logical advance  (automation)  or  new  or 
improved  work  methods,  and  also  against 
the  loss  of  Income  that  an  employee  might 
otherwise  suffer  because  of  such  changes. 
Appropriate  protection  Is  provided  against 
loss  of  opportunity  for  employment  for  all 
reasons  except  a  decrease  in  the  production 
or  demand  for  finished  steel  products,  a 
change  in  products,  and  the  like.  Protection 
against  unemployment  for  such  reasons  is 
already  provided  by  the  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits  plan  and  other  provisions 
in  the  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. 

MONTHLY  SHARING  Or  SAVINGS 

The  plan  provides  for  a  monthly  sharing 
with  employees  of  all  savings  in  the  use  of 
materials  and  supplies,  and  from  Increased 
productivity  of  labor.  The  sharing  takes 
place  whether  the  Increased  productivity 
comes  about  by  direct  effort  of  employees,  by 
the  use  of  better  equipment,  newer  processes, 
better  materials,  or  through  improved  yields. 
Formula  for  sharing  provides  that  about  one- 
third  of  any  dollar  gains  made  under  the 
plan  will  be  shared  by  employees.  The  bal- 
ance is  shared  by  the  company  and  by  the 
public  through  taxes.  The  plan  is  not  a 
profit-sharing  plan — the  amount  of  sharing 
is  not  dependent  In  any  way  on  the  level 
of  company  profits. 

MINIVX7M    GUARANTEE 

The  plan  guarantees  that  the  employees 
will  receive,  as  a  minimum,  any  economic 
Improvements  which  may  be  negotiated  in 


the  future  in  the  basic  steel  industry.  This 
provision  is  essential  in  order  to  encourage 
full  employee  participation  and  to  obtain 
the  maximum  benefits  from  the  use  of  tech- 
nological improvements,  including  automa- 
tion. The  parties  are  confident,  however, 
that  this  minimum  guarantee  always  will 
be  exceeded  because  the  employees'  share 
of  economic  gains  generated  by  the  plan  wlU 
be  greater  than  the  gains  that  might  result 
from  periodic  negotiations  between  the 
union  and  the  industry  generally. 

INDUSTRIAL    PEACE 

The  plan  will  do  away  with  contract  dead- 
lines with  respect  to  economic  Issues  and 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  objective  of 
industrial  peace.  Normal  collective  bargain- 
ing procedures  are  retained  with  respect  to 
all  other  matters. 

REStTLTS    OF    3     TEARS    OF    STXn)Y    AND    RESEARCH 

The  plan  was  developed  during  nearly  3 
years  of  Joint  study  by  long-range  com- 
mittee members  and  staffs  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  and  Kaiser  Steel.  In  addition 
to  committee  members  named  above,  also 
participating  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram were  David  L.  Cole,  arbitrator  and 
former  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  and  Dr.  John  T.  Dun- 
lop, professor.  Harvard  University,  as  public 
members;  Marvin  J.  Miller,  asslsunt  to  the 
president,  and  Charles  J.  Smith,  director  of 
district  38  (west  coast  area),  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America:  and  E.  E.  TYefethen, 
Jr.,  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  and  C.  P. 
Borden,  executive  vice  president,  for  Kaiser 
Steel. 

BASED    ON     CONTRACT     OBJECTIVE 

The  committee  dates  back  to  October  26, 
1959,  when  Kaiser  Steel  and  the  Steelworkers 
ended  a  3 'a -month  strike.  At  that  time  the 
company  and  union  entered  an  agreement 
to  establish  a  Joint  nine-man  committee  rep- 
resenting the  public,  the  company,  and  the 
union,  to  develop  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
equitable  sharing  of  economic  progress.  It 
was  agreed  in  the  contract,  "The  formula 
shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to  safe- 
guarding the  employees  against  increases  in 
cost  of  living,  to  promoting  stability  of  em- 
ployment, to  reasonable  sharing  of  Incretised 
productivity,  labor-cost  savings,  to  providing 
for  necessary  expansion  and  for  assuring  the 
company's  and  employees'  progress." 

TECHNOLOGICAL     PROGRESS    AND    PROTECTION     OF 
WORK    PRACTICES 

The  plan  recognizes  that.  In  a  free  enter- 
prise system,  economic  progress  can  only  be 
achieved  by  practical  utilization  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  In  order  to  provide  good 
service  and  a  consistently  high  quality  prod- 
uct. It  also  recognizes  that  human  values 
must  be  conserved  in  the  production  process 
and  that  the  best  method  of  achieving  eflQ- 
clency  is  by  Joint  effort. — not  by  unilateral 
change.  The  plan,  therefore,  makes  no 
change  in  existing  contractual  protections  of 
work  practices.  It  provides.  Instead,  a 
framework  which  Is  designed  to  lead  to  In- 
creased productivity.  This  framework  con- 
sists of  the  provision  for  the  sharing  of  gains 
of  Increased  productivity  and  the  guarantee, 
which  the  plan  provides,  against  unemploy- 
ment due  to  technological  change  or  such 
changes  In  work  practices  as  may  mutually 
be  agreed. 

PLAN    BASED    ON    EXISTING    COSTS 

Pour  Steps  were  taken  by  the  committee  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  plan. 
First  step  was  to  establish  the  present  level 
of  costs  (not  prices)  of  products  that  are  sold 
at  the  steel  plant  In  Fontana  In  terms  of 
labor  costs  and  material  and  supply  costs  for 
each  ton  oi  finished  steel  produced.  This 
was  done  In  such  a  manner  as  to  recognize 
the  differences  in  operating  levels  as  well  as 
In  the  amount  of  processing  required  in 
producing    the    various    products    made    by 


Kaiser  Steel.  These  factors  provide  the  base 
point  or  standard  against  which  future 
Improvements  in  productivity  will  be 
measured. 

RECOGNIZES  INDUSTRY  AND  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
FACTORS 

The  second  step  was  to  provide  for  changes 
in  the  price  level  of  purchased  materials,  for 
safeguarding  employees  against  ooet-of-liv- 
Ing  increases,  and  comfM-ehendlng  the  com- 
pany's practical  abUlty  to  pay.  The  commit- 
tee choee  as  the  most  desirable  method  of 
measuring  these  basic  factors  two  broad  eco- 
nomic Indexes,  which  Include  these  con- 
siderations. It  was  agreed  that  the  whole- 
sale price  index  of  industry  steel  prices  and 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  Issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  would  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement. Movements  of  these  Indexes  wUl 
be  reflected  In  the  standards. 

3  2.5    PERCENT   OF   GAINS   SHARED   BY    EMPLOYEES 

The  third  step  taken  by  the  committee 
was  the  development  of  a  formula  for  shar- 
ing the  Improvements.  The  formtila  Is  sim- 
ple and  equitable.  The  employees'  share  of 
the  total  net  dollar  gains  generated  tinder 
this  plan  is  32.5  i>ercent.  This  sharing  re- 
lationship is  consistent  with  the  past  ratio 
of  labor  costs  to  total  manufacturing  ooets 
at  Kaiser  Steel. 

MONTHLY  SHARING  BY  KMPLOmS 

Finally,  the  plan  provides  distribution  of 
the  employees'  net  share  in  the  gains  on  a 
monthly  btwis.  The  plan  thus  offers  em- 
ployees potential  new  sources  of  income  by 
sharing  savings  as  they  occur  during  the 
actual  course  of  production.  It  also  permits 
the  parties  to  agree  on  the  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  gains  produced  by  the  plan  for  mak- 
ing improvements  or  adding  to  insurance,  re- 
tirement, vacation,  holiday  and  other  bene- 
fits not  provided  generally  in  the  industry. 
The  remaining  net  gains  wUl  be  distributed 
in  paychecks  directly  to  the  employees  each 
month  as  an  addition  to  their  regular  pay. 

ALL   MAY   SHARE 

The  plan  provides  that,  even  after  the 
sharing  plan  is  Installed,  incentive  coverage 
will  continue  for  employees  now  working 
on  incentive.  Employees  not  now  covered 
by  incentives  (about  ©0  percent  of  total 
emplojrment)  wUl  participate  In  cost  sav- 
ings. In  addition  to  their  regular  pay, 
through  the  receipt  of  pajnments  under  the 
long-range  sharing  plan. 

SHARING  BY  INCENTIVE  K3bCPLOYEES 

Employees  now  on  incentives  may  transfer 
to  the  long-range  sharing  plan  In  a  variety 
of  ways. 

1.  The  employees  on  any  incentive  plan 
may  decide,  by  majority  vote,  to  cancel  the 
existing  incentive  and  transfer  to  the  long- 
range  sharing  plan. 

2.  When  the  company  so  offers,  the  em- 
ployees on  an  incentive  plan  may  decide,  by 
majority  vote,  to  accept  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment roughly  equivalent  to  2>4  years  Incen- 
tive earnings  and  to  participate  in  the  long- 
range  sharing  plan.  If  the  employees  reject 
the  lump  sum  pajmient,  present  incumbents 
will  continue  to  receive  the  same  incentive 
earnings  as  in  the  past,  through  conversion 
of  such  incentives  to  plans  paying  no  more 
than  35  percent  and  differential  payments 
to  equal  prior  earnings.  Any  savings  made 
by  the  company  as  a  result  of  the  acceptance 
of  limip  sum  payments,  or  as  a  result  of 
the  elimination  of  Incentive  earnings  for 
new  employees,  wUl  be  added  to  the  overall 
employees'  share  under  the  plan. 

3.  Incentive  employees  who  are  not  offered 
a  lump  sum  pasrment,  and  who  do  not  elect 
to  transfer  to  the  long-range  sharing  plan 
because  their  Incentive  earnings  exceed  the 
shares  payable  under  the  plan,  will  continue 
on  incentive  and,  after  2  years,  will  also  par- 
ticipate, on  an  adjusted  basis.  In  the  long- 
range  sharing  plan. 
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ING  WITH  BASIC  ACaOBlf  DIT 


The  commlUae  said  this  long-range  shar- 
ing plan  is  In  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  basic  labor  agreement.  It  pro- 
vides a  motlTatton  for  Izuraring  the  future 
econconlc  progress  of  the  company  and  its 
employees,  and  at  the  same  time,  preserves 
the  normal  union  and  company  roles.  , 

"-"""  TO  TOTE  OH  FLAN 

The  plan  Is  In  the  ixocess  of  being  printed 
and  will  be  distributed  to  the  membership 
as  soon  as  practicable.  In  the  meantime,  the 
company  and  the  union  have  arranged  to 
conduct  briefing  sessions  for  both  union 
members  and  management  personnel  on  de- 
tails of  application  of  the  plan.  Voting  on 
the  plan  by  union  members  will  take  place 
after  these  sessifMu. 

The  plan  would  be  effective  for  a  4-year 
period,  subject  to  review  and  revision  by  the 
company  and  the  union  annually.  The  plan 
can  be  terminated  by  either  party  on  4 
nKHiths'  nottee,  following  the  fourth  anni- 
versary date  at  the  plan. 

Mr.  BATIIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
un*nfaniHM  consent  that  the  gentleman 
trom.  GSaUfomla  [Mr.  Yodmges]  may  ex- 
tend hia  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecttan  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif (N-nia  [Mr.  Sheppars], 
has  so  well  described  the  new  labor  rela- 
tions agreement  between  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp.  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

It  is  one  oi  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
labor  contract  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  public  interest  by  recog- 
nizing a  public  board,  k  Recently,  Dr. 
Clark  Kerr,  president  of  the  University 
of  CaUfomia,  in  speaking  before  the  San 
Fi-ancisco  Rotary  Club  said : 

In  the  porlod,  1963-93,  I  urge  and  see 
more  trilateral  agreeuMnts  and  X  advise  that 
in  order  to  achieve  indiistrial  peace  and  re- 
sultant eoonomijc  growth  of  our  Nation,  that 
we  exercise  our  initiative  in  developing 
means  and  procedures  for  dispute  settle- 
ments which  will  fiirther  the  interests  of 
labor,  management,  and  the  public  and  will 
not  be  those  suggested  or  imposed  by  Na- 
tional Government. 

Dr.  Blerr  has  a  long  and  successful  rec- 
ord in  the  labor-management  field  as 
Board  member  and  as  arbitrator,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  find  this  new  Kaiser 
agreement  follows  the  findings  of  Dr. 
Kerr. 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
THE  MOST  RBTVEREND  ROBEUT  E. 
LUCEY,  ARCHBISHOP  OP  SAN 
ANTONIO 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Oonzaixz]  may  extend 
his  ranarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  privilege  of  reading  an 
address  br  Rs  Kxcellencr,  the  Most 
Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey,  Archbishop  of 


San  Antonio,  which  he  gave  in  response 
to  his  receipt  of  the  first  annual  Max 
Nathan  Award  of  the  Houston  chapter 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Archbishop  Lucey  spoke  of  the  intoler- 
able and  inexciisable  exploitation  of  mi- 
grant laborers  and  called  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation  to  correct 
this  situation.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
His  Excellency's  remarks  and  trust 
that  my  colleagues  in  this  House  will 
also.  I  believe  that  this  address  con- 
tains valuable  insights  for  all  of  us  in 
this  House: 

Address  of  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Rev- 
ekeno  robext  e.  lucet 

To  t>e  the  first  recipient  of  the  Max  Natlian 
Award  of  the  Houston  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Ckunmittee  is  indeed  a  distinct 
honor.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Hous- 
ton chapter  for  this  favor  and  to  aU  of  you 
for  your  presence  here  this  evening.  The 
conferring  of  this  award  gives  citizens  of 
Texas  an  opportunity  to  tn-eak  bread  to- 
gether in  a  friendly,  cordial  atmosphere  of 
good  wUl  even  though  our  religious  loyalties 
are  not  identical;  we  are  Jews  and  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics.  But  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans and  we  are  dedicated  under  God  to  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  equal  and  every 
citizen  has  a  right   to  Justice  and  freedom. 

For  too  long  we  Americans  have  been  quar- 
reling a)x>ut  religion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  legitimate  place  in  America  for 
that  sort  of  controversy.  This  does  not 
mean  that  religion  should  be  ignored  or 
that  discussion  of  human  destiny  and  eternal 
truth  Is  out  of  place.  It  does  mean  that 
as  intelligent  citizens  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  conduct  religious  dialog  on  a  high  level 
of  friendship,  commonsense  and  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  others.  The  bestowal 
of  this  award  Is  therefore  an  occasion  of 
unity,  solidarity  and  good  will  among  citi- 
zens of  south  Texas. 

In  this  period  of  history  we  Americans 
should  be  united.  These  are  serious  times: 
unnecessary  controversy  among  ourselves  is 
a  luxury  we  can  ill  affcwd.  Our  beloved 
country  is  the  last  bulwark  of  civilization,  of 
Justice,  of  freedom.  In  the  world  com- 
munity there  are  two  powerful  nations  which 
deny  the  dignity  of  man  and  human  rights. 
They  are  bent  on  world  conquest;  they  de- 
spise the  American  way  of  life;  they  will 
crush  us  if  they  can  because  we  block  their 
path  to  total,  ruthless  tyranny.  Since  these 
Communist  governments  do  not  believe  In 
God  they  cannot  believe  in  man  because  the 
creature  has  dignity  only  when  be  stands  in 
the  reflected  grandeur  of  his  Creator. 

These  two  countries  of  the  East  have 
placed  in  jeopardy  our  survival  as  a  nation. 
They  plan  to  preside  at  our  funeral;  they 
have  in  mind  to  bury  us.  Our  Job  today  Is  to 
prove  to  ourselves  and  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions that  we  are  worthy  of  survival  Lip- 
service  to  human  rights  no  longer  has  value. 
The  20th  century  has  caught  up  with 
those  unworthy  stewards  who  publicly  pro- 
claim liberty  and  Justice  for  all:  but  pri- 
vately try  to  massacre  both  liberty  and 
justice  for  minority  groups. 

The  Max  Nathan  Award  dramatizes  the 
problem  of  migrant  labor  in  American  agri- 
culture. It  p>oints  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
iniquities  of  that  program;  at  the  injustices 
which  are  a  blot  on  our  escutscheon;  at  a 
situation  which  I  have  described  publicly  as 
our  badge  of  infamy,  a  ghastly  international 
racket. 

Migrants  may  t>e  nationals  of  Mexico  and 
they  are  known  as  braceros  or  they  may  be 
Texans  and  they  are  Itnown  as  citizen  mi- 
grants. In  either  case  the  exploitation  of 
the  migrant  Ls  almost  Inevitable.  In  the  first 
place  his  position  is  weak.  He  stands  before 
his  employer  defenseless  and  alone.  He  needs 
food  and  the  necessities  of  life.    He  has  little 


or  no  bargaining  power.  He  must  work  to 
eat.  His  children  need  food.  Until  this  year 
the  employer  could  hire  this  man  for  50  cents 
an  hour  and  make  him  work  13  hours  a  day 
7  days  a  week  picking  cotton.  When  payday 
came  the  grower  could  reduce  the  wage  to 
30  cents  an  hour  and  if  the  worker  didn't 
like  it  that  was  too  bad  for  him.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Mexican  national  he  could  be 
sent  hc«ne  as  a  troublemaker.  Prudence  dic- 
tated that  he  be  docUe,  silent,  and  robbed. 

Another  reason  why  the  exploitation  oi 
migrant  workers  is  almost  inevitable  Is  the 
absence  of  protective  legislation.  Much  help. 
ful  social  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  our 
country  but  farm  labor  has  been  specifically 
exempted  from  most  of  it.  Agricultxire  is  a 
sacred  cow.  Certain  farm  organisations  have 
made  it  so.  Most  of  the  attempts  to  better 
the  condition  of  farm  labor  have  been  beaten 
down.  Even  child  labor  has  been  encour- 
aged 

I  think  it's  about  time  for  reactionary 
growers  to  Join  the  human  race,  show  nigT^ 
of  being  civilized,  and  begin  to  behave  like 
decent  Americans.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly sacred  about  agriculture.  The 
growers  are  not  spacemen  from  another  plan- 
et exempt  from  all  laws  of  honesty  and  de- 
cency; they  are  not  little  Caesars  possessed 
of  special  exemptions  and  Immunities;  their 
business  is  not  a  segment  of  otir  economy 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  sixeam  of 
American  life.  American  agriculture  is  not 
a  sick  industry;  it  is  very  strong. 

It  is  only  certain  growers  who  are  over- 
stuffed with  pride  and  power.  They  can  pay 
good  wages  and  make  a  fair  profit  If  they 
want  to. 

By  the  same  token  farmworkers  are  not 
second-class  citizens  nor  are  they  less  than 
human.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  lead  their  lives  in  decent  and  fru- 
gal comfort.  There  is  no  reason  in  logic  or 
morality  why  the  good  name  of  our  country 
should  be  dragged  in  the  gutter  of  disrepute 
to  satisfy  the  greed  and  rapacity  of  evil  men. 
We  ought  to  protect  the  migrant  by  legisls- 
tlon  until  he  is  strong  enough  to  protect 
himself. 

The  US.  Senate  has  passed  several  pieces 
of  legislation  favorable  to  migrants;  now  it 
is  time  for  the  House  to  do  something  about 
an  Intolerable  situation. 

Let  me  express  one  more  thought.  The 
exploitation  of  migrant  labor  in  American 
agriculture  may  seem  utterly  foreign  to  ua. 
Most  of  us  are  not  farmworkers;  we  live  in 
cities;  we  know  that  American  Industry  ia 
powerful.  Both  labor  and  management  are 
organized;  we  are  a  mighty  Nation.  Wan- 
dering farmworkers  seem  far  away. 

But.  we  must  not  forget  that  freedom  U 
indivisible;  human  rights  belong  to  all.  If 
one  large  segment  of  our  economy  practices 
tyranny,  America  is  weakened.  If  we  permit 
human  rights  to  be  denied  anywhere,  they 
are  in  Jeopardy  evenrwhere.  When  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  violated,  the  very  idea  of 
freedom  and  Justice  is  damaged.  The  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  against  migrants  have  been 
the  responsibility  and  the  tragedy  of  all  of 
us. 

Our  treatment  of  tlie  migrants  in  recent 
years  has  been  unworthy  of  us  as  a  free  peo- 
ple; it  has  been  a  national  disgrace.  Not 
all  farmers  are  to  be  blamed;  not  all  grow- 
ers are  dishonest;  but  the  system  itself  has 
been  wrong.  All  too  often  braceros  and 
citizen  migrants  have  been  treated  shame- 
fully. Now.  at  long  last,  public  c^lnlon  rise* 
up  to  condemn  these  iniquities  which  have 
hurt  our  good  name  around  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America. 

Historically  the  American  people  have  pro- 
claimed and  defended  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  That  is  why  Ameri- 
can citizenship  htis  always  been  a  prized 
p>ossesslon.  The  world  needs  America  for 
Justice  and  freedom  and  liberty.  Tou  and  I 
and  all   of  us  must  8er\'e  this  Nation  that 
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.„  ertBtness  may  endure.     Without  America 

,Z  world  would  be  in  chaos. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  recognized  that  our 

ntry  had  a  mission,  a  vocation,  to  lead  the 

«(^ld  U)  new  concepts  of  national  sovereignty 

nd  individual  liberty:  a  new  understanding 

f  tJie  dignity  of  man  and  the  freedom  of  the 

>'uman  spirit. 

'  0JJ  July  4.  1776,  the  Congress  of  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  proclaimed  immortal  principles 
of  human  liberty  for  all  the  world  to  read 
nd  today  our  mission,  our  vocation,  in  the 
nrovidence  of  God,  is  to  save  mankind  from 
^very.    I  am  very  happy, to  be  an  American. 


SUPREME   COURT  RENDERS   LAND- 
MARK        DECISION  FAVORING 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  the  Sim  Oil  Co.  found  itself  engaged 
in  a  gasoline  price  war  in  the  State  of 
Floiida.  During  the  course  of  this  price 
war,  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  granted  some  spe- 
cial reduced  prices  to  one  of  its  lessee 
dealers  but  refused  or  failed  to  grant 
similar  price  concessions  to  any  of  its 
other  lessee  dealers  competing  in  the 
same  market.  The  oil  company  argued 
that  it  reduced  the  price  to  this  partic- 
ular customer  in  order  to  help  the  cus- 
tomer meet  the  lower  price  of  the 
customer's  competition;  that  the  meet- 
ing-competition doctrine  should  be 
expanded  and  broadened  to  permit  such 
a  pricing  practice. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  moved 
into  the  situation  and  found  that  the  oil 
company  should  not  have  given  special 
prices  to  just  one  of  its  dealers  and  that 
in  so  doing  it  had  violated  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act.  The  matter  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts,  but  the  Supreme 
Court,  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  sus- 
tained the  Commission's  ruling. 

Justice  Goldberg  wrote  the  opinion  for 
the  Court,  and  there  were  no  dissents. 
He  commented  at  length  regarding  the 
purpose  and  philosophy  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  and  its  imp>ortance  to 
small  business.  The  decision  immedi- 
ately became  a  leading  case  in  the  field 
of  antitrust  law  and  has  served  to  pre- 
vent and  set  at  rest  any  thought  that 
the  language  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  could  be  twisted  or  turned  or  inter- 
preted so  as  to  provide  any  new  or  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  discriminatory 
pricing  practices.  Justice  Goldberg's 
opinion  makes  it  clear  that  the  loophole, 
which  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  thought  it  had 
discovered,  simply  did  not  exist.  The 
troublesome  and  controversial  "meeting 
competition"  proviso  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  in  effect  says  Justice  Gold- 
berg, is  not  to  be  enlarged  upon  or  given 
any  interpretation  other  than  that 
which  Congress  clearly  intended. 

For  the  past  several  years,  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Representative  James  Roosk- 
VELT,  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
has  held  a  number  of  hearings  and  de- 
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veloped  comprehensive  information  re- 
garding the  competitive  problems  con- 
fronting the  small  business  independent 
service  station  operation.  The  reports  of 
Representative  Roosevelt's  subcommit- 
tee constitute  a  prime  source  of  authori- 
tative data  regarding  the  merchandising 
and  distribution  practices  applied  by  the 
members  of  this  industry. 

In  deciding  the  Sun  Oil  case.  Justice 
Goldberg  found  the  reports  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  authoritative 
and  helpful.  Justice  Harlan,  who  also 
expressed  his  views  about  the  case,  re- 
ferred interested  parties  to  Representa- 
tive Roosevelt's  subcommittee  reports 
for  certain  additional  detailed  facts 
about  the  industry. 

Upon  reading  this  informative  deci- 
sion, it  seemed  to  me  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress.  I  thought  also  that  the 
Members  should  know  about  the  recogni- 
tion accorded  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  by  our  Nation's  highest 
Court. 


FEDERAL     CLEANUP     OF     THE     AN- 
DROSCOGGIN     RIVER      IN      NEW 

HAMPSHIRE  AND  MAINE 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
distressed  and  surprised  to  note  a  furor 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  projected 
Fedci-al  cleanup  of  the  Androscoggin 
River  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
Some  years  ago  I  inserted  into  the  daily 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
pointing  out  the  sad  condition  of  this 
river  and  indicating  the  dire  need  for  a 
cleanup.  The  fact  that  entrenched  local 
interest  would  go  so  far  as  they  have  in 
this  area  to  delay  and  prevent  cleanup 
of  water  pollution  is  something  which 
gives  the  Congress  reason  to  consider  en- 
actment of  still  stronger  water  pollution 
abatement  legislation. 

The  bringing  of  a  Federal  enforcement 
action  to  abate  the  interstate  pollution 
of  the  Androscoggin  River  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  has  elicited  yelps 
of  outraged  astonishment  on  the  part  of 
the  State  agencies  respectively  respon- 
sible for  water  pollution  control.  The 
enforcement  conference  at  which  Fed- 
eral and  State  representatives  are  to  in- 
quire into  the  pollution  situation  is  set 
by  the  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  take  place  at  Portland, 
Maine,  on  February  5.  1963. 

These  State  agencies  are  presently 
voicing  the  contention  that  the  Federal 
ofQcials  should  be  obliged  to  bring  such 
pollution  situations  to  their  attention 
and  allow^  them,  the  State  agencies,  op- 
portunity to  act  before  Federal  enforce- 
ment authority  is  invoked.  In  New 
Hampshire  they  have  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing tiieir  legislature  adopt  a  resolution 
to  this  effect. 

One  wonders  how  much  notice  the 
State  agencies  need.     On  July  1,  1959, 


I  inserted  in  the  daily  Congressional 
Record,  at  page  A5705,  an  editorial  from 
the  Maine  Outdoorsman  and  Conserva- 
tionist for  July  1959.  which  clearly  cited 
the  pollution  situation  obtaining  on 
the  Androscoggin  River.  It  woxild  seem 
that  more  than  reasonably  ample  notice. 
both  of  sight  and  smell,  has  long  existed 
and  was  fully  pubUcized  in  the  local 
press. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  voters 
of  New  Hampshire  that  their  newly 
elected  Governor.  John  W.  King,  has 
expressed  his  firm  support  of  the  Federal 
action  to  coordinate  Federal-State  ef- 
forts. The  officials  of  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agencies  might  well 
profit  in  the  future  by  a  careful  reading  .- 
of  their  newspapers.  ^ 


JOHN  F.  STEVENS:  'THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  IS  HIS  GREATEST  MONU- 
MENT" 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  just 
fame  of  great  creative  leaders  and 
thinkers  has  often  been  temporarily  ob- 
scured by  situations  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  their  works  become 
viewed  with  better  perspective  and  tend 
to  assume  their  due  stature.  Of  such 
cases  in  our  history,  the  great  contribu- 
tions of  the  late  John  F.  Stevens— 1853- 
1943 — in  the  design  and  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  a  notable  example. 

Though  the  significance  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Stevens  was  fully  rec- 
ognized, while  he  was  on  the  Isthmus, 
by  informed  persons,  such  as  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  perceptive  en- 
gineers in  the  Canal  Zone,  general  rec- 
ognition was  not  won,  no  doubt  be- 
cause of  his  resignation  and  separation 
in  1907  from  canal  service. 

The  first  major  tribute  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  Stevens  for  his  canal 
work  occurred  on  May  12.  1956,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 

On  this  occasion,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  eulogizing  him  as  the  "Basic 
Architect  of  the  Panama  Canal" — see 
Congressional  Record,  volume  102,  part 
7,  page  9285. 

Since  1956.  his  fame  has  been  in  the 
ascendant.  The  more  prominent  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  are  seen  more  objectively. 
This  history  includes  the  story  of  the 
long  diplomatic  struggle  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone  and  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal. 

It  was.  Mr.  Speaker,  historically  fit- 
ting to  a  unique  degree  that  our  Gov- 
ernment on  October  13,  1962,  the  day 
following  the  dedication  of  the  Thatch- 
er Ferry  Bridge  across  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal at  Balboa,  honored  the  monory  of 
John  F.  Stevens  at  the  scene  of  one  of 
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the  greatest  chapters  in  his  career  of 
constructive  achievement.  This  was 
done  by  the  designation  of  Balboa's 
principal  traffic  circle  as  the  "Stevens 
Circle"  and  the  unveiling  in  its  center 
of  the  Stevens  monument.  The  latter 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

John  r.  Stevens,  1853-1943 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission 

Chairman,  1907 

Chief  Engineer  1905-1907 

"The    Canal   Is    His   Monviment" — Goethals 

Located  at  the  end  of  the  Prado  closest 
to  the  canal,  this  memorial  forms  a  nat- 
ural counterpoint  to  that  for  (jreorge  W. 
Qoethals.  chairman  and  chief  engineer, 
1907-14,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Prado 
near  the  base  of  the  Canal  Zone  Ad- 
ministration Building. 

It  was  singularly  appropriate  that  the 
main  speaker  at  this  memorable  scene 
was  one  who.  as  a  youth,  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Stevens  and 
learning  the  true  story  of  the  planning 
of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  basic 
architect  himself — ^Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Stephen  Ailes.  Emphasizing 
that  "in  all  truth,  the  canal  is  his  monu- 
ment," Secretary  Ailes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  General  Goethals,  became  the 
first  high  official  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  since  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1906,  to  give  due 
credit  to  Stevens. 

Prom  what  I  have  learned  of  the  char- 
acter of  Stevens  as  gleaned  from  many 
sources,  including  members  of  his  family 
and  others  who  knew  him,  I  think  I  know 
how  he  would  have  reacted  had  he  been 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Stevens 
Memorial.  He  would  have  accepted  it 
graciously,  but  in  the  name  of  all  who 
contributed  to  his  success. 

The  admirable  address  of  Secretary 
Ailes  follows : 

Oovemor  Fleming,  Ambassador  Farland, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
It  Is  a  source  of  unusual  personal  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  be  present  and  participating 
on  this  occasion  when  the  good  works  of 
John  P.  Stevens  are  to  be  honored  by  the 
unveiling  of  this  monument  and  the  desig- 
nation of  this  circle  as  Stevens  Circle. 

Mr.  Stevens'  contribution  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  project  is 
common  knowledge  In  technical  and  profes- 
sional circles  and  was  well-known  here  by 
those  who  participated  with  him  in  his  efforts 
and  by  those,  such  as  General  Goethals,  who 
foUowed  him.  However,  his  contribution  is 
not  generally  known  in  the  United  States 
and  I  suspect  is  not  weU  recognized  In 
Panama  today.  Accordingly,  it  is  more  than 
fitting  and  appropriate  that  we  take  the  steps 
we  are  taking  today  in  recognition  of  his 
efforts  and  in  perpetuation  of  his  name. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  born  in  West  Gardner, 
Maine,  on  April  25,  1853.  He  came  of  old 
New  England  stock.  His  father  was  a  tanner 
and  the  operator  of  a  small  farm.  Mr. 
Stevens  attended  what  he  called  the  coun- 
try comzaon  schools  and  spent  2  years  at  a 
normal  school — the  standard  designation  un- 
tU  recent  years  of  the  educational  Institu- 
tions where  public  school  teachers  are 
trained.  In  1874,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley  and  went 
west  to  seek  his  fortune. 

For  2  years  he  worked  In  the  engineering 
department  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  then 
went  to  Texas  where  he  secured  employment 
on  a  railroad  STirvey  gang.  Thereafter  he  be- 
came an  assistant  engineer  with  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  and  his  railroad  engineering 
career  was  well  on  its  way;  1882  found  htm 


serving  as  contracting  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  1.000  miles  of  railroad  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Wlnnepeg  to  Van- 
couver through  the  Canadian  Rockies.  In 
1889  he  began  a  14-year  career  with  the  Great 
Northern. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  Mr. 
Stevens'  career  dates  from  this  period — one 
which  I  have  heard  him  recount  many  times. 
In  1889  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  faced 
the  problem  of  crossing  the  Rockies  In  Its 
efforts  to  reach  Seattle,  Wash.  The  only  two 
known  passes  through  the  Rockies  were  over 
150  miles  south  of  the  line  which  the  railroad 
wished  to  follow.  There  was,  however,  a 
legend  among  local  Indian  tribes  that  u  gap 
existed  In  the  mountains  at  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Marias  River.  Mr.  Stevens  was  as- 
signed the  Job  of  finding  out  If  this  legend 
was  true.  Here  Is  an  account  of  this  under- 
taking as  given  by  Ralph  Budd.  the  president 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  In  1925  : 

"On  the  last  lap  of  the  exploration  of 
Marias  Pass,  he  was  accompanied  only  by  an 
Indian,  as  no  one  else  would  venture  Into  the 
mountains  so  late  in  the  year.  Carrying 
their  packs  on  their  backs,  they  had  reached 
a  point  about  5  miles  from  the  actual  summit 
when  his  companion  became  exhausted  and 
had  to  be  left  at  camp,  if  an  open  fire  on 
ground  cleared  of  2  feet  of  snow  can  be  called 
a  camp.  From  there  he  went  alone  through 
the  pass  and  far  enough  to  make  sure  he  was 
in  Pacific  drainage.  Alone  that  night  at  the 
summit,  he  tramped  to  and  fro  to  keep  from 
freezing,  and  In  the  morning  came  back  to 
his  Indian  only  to  find  the  fire  out  and  the 
fellow  half  frozen.  But  he  got  his  man  back 
to  a  settlement  In  the  east  foothills  of  the 
Rockies,  after  which  he  came  over  100  miles 
to  the  railroad,  and  thence  to  St.  Paul  with 
his  amazing  report.  At  one  stroke  the  dis- 
covery of  Marias  Pass  shortened  the  proposed 
line  to  the  coast  by  over  100  miles,  afforded 
far  better  allnement,  much  easier  grades,  and 
much  less  rise  and  fall.  In  grateful  recog- 
nition of  this  service,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  has  caused  an  heroic  bronze  statue 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  as  he  then  appeared,  to  be 
executed  by  the  sculptor  Cecere.  It  will 
stand  permanently  where  he  spent  that 
memorable  night  in  December.  1889."  This 
12-foot  statue,  dedicated  July  21.  1925.  stands 
in  Marltis  Pass  where  the  Great  Northern 
crosses  the  Rockies  today. 

Mr.  Stevens'  prowess  was  not  limited  to 
walking  on  the  snow  In  the  night.  He 
planned  and  supervised  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Northern  all  the  way  to  the  west 
coast.  Including  the  construction  of  a  3-mlle 
tunnel  through  the  Cascade  Range.  These 
achievements  acquired  for  him  an  outstand- 
ing reputation  In  the  Industry.  It  was 
summed  up  by  the  great  railroad  builder. 
James  J.  Hill,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
on  the  Great  Northern,  as  follows: 

"He  is  the  most  capable  engineer  on  rail- 
road construction  I  have  ever  known.  He 
Is  always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
and  does  the  right  thing  without  asking 
questions  about  it." 

In  1905,  when  President  Roosevelt  wanted 
to  send  to  Panama  a  chief  engineer  who 
could  get  the  Job  done,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  he  turned  to  the  railroad  In- 
dustry where  most  of  the  experience  and 
know-how  with  respect  to  moving  great 
masses  of  dirt  was  centered,  and  having 
turned  to  that  industry.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  he  settled  upon  Mr.  Stevens  for  the 
Job. 

Mr.  Stevens  spent  2  years  in  Panama  and 
then  returned  to  the  railroads.  In  1917 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  prevailed  upon 
him  to  go  to  Russia  as  Chairman  of  the 
Russian  Railway  Commission  where  he  oper- 
ated the  Soviet  railroads  for  the  allied  gov- 
ernment during  World  War  I  and  the  re- 
construction period  thereafter.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1923  and  became  a 
consulting  engineer  for  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
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and  a  director  of  the  company,  in  which 
pacity    he   served    unUl    his    retirement  T 
1940  at  the  age  of  86.     He  died  In  1943 

It  was  during  his  B.  &  Q.  period  thst  t 
knew  Mr.  Stevens.  My  grandfather  was  uJ 
general  counsel  of  the  railroad  and  Mr  Sto* 
vens  was  a  frequent  weekend  visitor  at  m 
grandfather's  home  In  West  Virginia,  mhtn 
I  regularly  spent  the  summer.  When  i 
count  my  blessings,  I  place  high  on  the  iki 
those  hours  I  spent  listening  to  the  rea 
Inlscences  of  those  two  fine  men. 

Mr.  Stevens'  career  was  a  distinguiahed 
one  by  any  standard,  characterized  by 
willingness  to  undertake  the  hardest  and 
most  difficult  tasks  and  an  unbelievable 
ability  to  accomplish  them.  Here,  to<l«» 
we  are  Interested  in  what  he  was  able  tn 
achieve  with  respect  to  the  construction  a 
the  PEUiama  Canal. 

When  Mr.  Stevens  arrived  on  the  Isthaui 
on  July  26,  1905,  he  found  an  extremely  (j^. 
pressing  situation.  The  French  under  \bt 
great  DeLesseps  had  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  dig  a  canal  and  would,  no  doubt,  ban 
been  defeated  by  yellow  fever  even  if  theli 
plans,  finances,  work  force,  and  equipment 
had  proved  adequate  to  the  task  at  hand 
We  had  made  little  progress  since  the  tryln. 
of  our  efforts  In  1903.  The  crest  where  Cule- 
bra  Cut  now  Is  was  280  feet  above  sea  lerej 
and  the  French  had  reduced  It  by  120  feet 
The  hard  work  remained,  however,  which 
we  had  undertaken  after  our  operations  com- 
menced in  the  year   1903. 

In  1905  on  his  arrival,  Mr.  Stevens  dl*. 
covered : 

1.  No  firm  plan  for  the  canal  Itself  wa»  in 
existence;  no  firm  decision  had  been  made. 

2.  No  detailed  plan  for  the  removal  and 
dlsfKJsltlon  of  the  spoil  which  Culebra  Cut 
would  yield  had  been  prepared. 

3.  The  Panama  Railroad  was  In  frightful 
condition  with  rolling  stock  obsolete  by  20 
years,  with  the  line  in  serious  need  of  main- 
tenance, and  with  warehouses  piled  with 
freight,  some  of  which  had  been  there  lor 
over  a  year. 

4.  The  difficult  problem  of  controlling  tht 
Chagres  River,  the  flow  of  which  varied  an- 
nually between  600  cubic  feet  per  second 
and  110.000  cubic  feet  per  second  had  not 
been  solved; 

5.  Panama  City  and  Colon  were  without 
adequate  water  or  sewerage  disposal  systenu, 
and  were  extremely  unhealthy  places  lo 
which  to  live. 

6.  Health  and  living  conditions  were  10 
bad  and  the  death  rate  was  so  high  that 
recruitment  of  outside  labor  and  executive 
personnel  was  actually  impossible. 

7.  The  governmental  organization  running 
the  project — from  Washington — was  intoler- 
able. The  members  of  the  Walker  Commis- 
sion, which  was  in  charge  of  the  project, 
were.  In  Mr.  Stevens'  words:  "Apparently  un- 
able to  agree  with  each  other  or  with  any- 
body else"  and  yet  endeavored  "to  decide  and 
act  upon  the  most  trivial  matters  at  a  dis- 
tance of  2,000  miles." 

He  described  the  conditions  he  found  at 
follows:  "I  found  no  organization  worthy  of 
the  name;  no  answerable  head  who  could 
delegate  authority  and  execute  responsibil- 
ity; no  cooperation  existing  between  what 
might  charitably  be  called  the  Depart- 
ments— quite  the  contrary — and  a  disposi- 
tion (not  shared  by  the  engineers)  to  believe 
that  the  construction  of  a  successful  canal 
at  Panama  was  a  very  dubious  project." 

With  inadequate  equipment,  no  plan 
worthy  of  the  name,  no  organization,  an  In- 
effective labor  force  and  a  defeatist  attitude, 
the  men  In  charge  were  striving  to  "make 
the  dirt  fly"  in  response  to  strong  political 
pressure  from  Washington  for  evidences  ol 
concrete  results. 

Mr.  Stevens  promptly  undertook  the  for- 
mation of  an  organization,  "capable  of  ex- 
pansion as  work  Increased  in  volume  and 
variety  and  flexible  enough   to  provide  for 
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Hngencles."     He       Immediately       ceased  "What  they  saw  in  the  new  'Chief  they     that  more  than  one-half  of  the  work  was 

Mk  on  the  canal  Itself  and  put  all  hands  liked    from   the    first.     There   was   no   con-     done  for  me  In  advance." 

To  the   task    of    creating    condlUons    under  descenslon,  no  airs  of  authority  about  him.         Mr.  Stevens  conceived  the  design  for  the 

which  the  main  Job  could  be  accomplished  He  never  used  a  special  train;  the  ordinary     canal,  conceived  the  plan  for  digging  it  and 

siccessfully  and  in  an  orderly  fashion.     He  local  or  freight  suited  his  convenience,  and      for   buUding  the   locks  and   the  dams.     He 

rue  full  support  to  Colonel  Gorgas  In  his  the  brains  car  was  suddenly  a  thing  of  the     devised    the    organization    and    created    the 

P^Torts  to  improve  health   conditions.     The  past.     He  brought   no  cronies  down  to  fat     forces  which  did  the  Job.     In  all  truth,  the 

-ties  were  cleaned  up,  paved  and  supplied  Jobs.      The    man   he    personally   selected   for      canal  is  his  monument. 

with  water  and  sewerage  systems.     He  con-  positions  had  a  way  of  proving  their  ability; 

ro-.ved  of  a  plan  for  a  lock  type  canal  which  and  every  man  he  discharged,  by  nearly  com- 

^oived  the   Chagres   River   problem   by   em-  mon  consent,  deserved  dismissal. 

p'ovlng  Gatun  Lake  as  a  flood  control  sys-  "He  was  a  hard  taskmaster,  but  he  worked 

•eni.  which  saved  some  $150,000,000  and  un-  him^'elf,   and   he  worked  with   a  vengeance. 

to'.d  years  of  time  when  compared  with  the  Tliere  was  no  part  of  the  line  that  he  did  not 

len  proposed   sea-level  canal,  and   he  sue-  cover  repeatedly  on  foot.     "Take  a  spy-glass.' 

runs  one  of  the  Jokes  of  the  Isthmus,  "and 


ceeded  in  securing  presidential  support  and 
C'lngressional  approval  of  this  plan.  (In  this 
connection,  when  testifying  before  Congress. 
one  Congressman  asked  him  whether  he 
really  thought  an  earthen  dam  100  feet  wide 
at  the  top  built  at  Gatun  would  hold  a  lake 
27  miles  long.  Mr.  Stevens  characteristically 
replied:  "Sir,  much  smaller  dams  than  that, 
called  dikes,  built  In  Eastern  Holland,  hold 
up  the  whoie  Atlantic  Ocean") 

Mr.  Stevens  prepared  a  complete  plan  for 
providing  an  adequate  amount  of  transpor- 
tation to  haul  away  the  material  dug  from 


My  own  review  of  the  history  of  these 
affairs  for  this  occasion  has  brought  back 
memories  of  conversations  and  reminiscences 
which  I  was  privileged  to  listen  to  long  ago. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  affair.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


up  or  d"wn  the  road  you'll  see  Stevens  strid- 
ing over  the  lies."  He  went  Into  the  kitchens 
unannounced — not  his  way  to  hunt  ducks 
wl*h  a  brass  band,'  said  a  fireman  to  me — 
and  saw  that  the  same  dinner  was  served  him 
that  the  men  were  eating.  If  anything  was 
wrong,  the  manager  heard  of  It." 

A  division  engineer  at  Bas  Obispo  Cut  was 
asked  this  question :  "How  is  It  that  Mr. 
Stevens  has  this  marvelous  hold  on  all  you 
men  here?" 

He    replied:    "Well,    it    is    this    way:    Mr. 


RATHER  THAN  LAMENT  THE  COM- 
MON MARKET.  LET  US  WORK 
TOWARD  A  rREE  WORLD  COM- 
MUNFTY 


Mr.  STEPHENS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

Culebra  cut  to  predeslgnated  areas  where  It      Stevens  comes  around  to  my  division  once     objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

could  be  unloaded.    This  Involved  an  intrl-     each  week  or  10  days.     I  have  learned  the     from  Georgia? 

old  man's'  ways  pretty  well:  so  I  let  him  look 


catc  system  of  tracks  so  that  freight  cars 
could  be  spotted  at  every  shovel.  These  sid- 
ings hooked  into  the  Panama  RaUroad.  The 
plan  Included  the  disposition  of  all  of  the 
spoil  to  be  removed  from  the  cut. 

Mr.  Stevens,  as  an  old  railroader,  saw  to 
It  that  the  Panama  Rttilroad  was  completely 
restored  to  soimd  operating  condition,  dou- 
ble tracked  In  some  areas,  supplied  with  new 
equipment  and  Improved  management.  The 
railroad  played  a  highly  Important  role  In 
the  efficient  operations  that  followed. 

Mr.  Stevens  recruited  a  labor  force  from 
the  Caribbean  Islands  and  even  from  Spain 
which  produced  6.000  workers  for  the  proj- 
ect. Housing  was  built,  a  commissary  and 
messing  facilities  were  provided,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Isthmus  as  an  unsafe  or 
undesirable  place  to  work  was  for  all  time 
put  to  rest. 

The  smoothly  functioning  organization 
which  he  created  designed  much  of  the 
equipment  in  the  way  of  shovels,  locomo- 
tives and  the  like,  which  were  used  in  the 
construction  Job. 

All  of  these  steps  were  taken  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907.  at  which  time  the  actual  dig- 
ging c*  the  canal  recommenced.  What  a  dlf- 
'erence.  An  effective  labor  force,  properly 
cquipi)ed  and  backed  by  excellent  manage- 
ment, was  working  on  a  schedule  pursuant  to 
a  fully  prepared  and  detailed  plan.  Morale 
soared,  the  dirt  did  fly,  the  success  of  the 
project  was  assured.  The  terminal  date  and 
the  cost  could  be  and  were  accurately  pre- 
dicted. 

This  was  Mr.  Stevens'  achievement. 

A  word  is  in  order  about  Mr.  Stevens'  man- 
ner of  going  about  his  business.     An  article 


around  by  himself  for  a  little  while;  then 
when  I  see  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  that 
It  is  the  right  time  for  me  to  draw  up  along- 
side. I  do  so.  He  will  want  to  know  why  I 
put  that  steam  shovel  over  there,  aiid  why 
I  have  this  drilling  gang  over  here,  and  the 
reason  for  everything.  Finally  he  will  say. 
"What  are  your  plans  for  next  week?'  I  tell 
him.  He  will  ask  me  why,  and  after  I  have 
explained,  perhaps  say.  'Now.  if  I  were  in 
your  place.  I  wotild  do  it  this  way.'  and  pick- 
ing up  a  spike  he  will  sketch  out  a  plan  of 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Britain's 
application  to  enter  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, if  not  dead,  appears  shelved  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  tendency  for 
many  Americans  is  to  lash  out  at  De 
Gaulle  for  his  undoubted  wrecking  of  the 
proposal  for  British  entry. 

Rather  than  curse  De  Gaulle,  we 
should  be  taking  a  look  at  our  whole  for- 
eign policy,  and  inquiring  whether  its 


operation  on  the  side  of  a  shack;  but  when     direction  does  not  need  to  be  changed. 


he  goes  away  he  always  says,  Hartigan,  you 
are  the  boss  here,  and  I  am  going  to  let  you 
do  Just  as  you  think  best,  and  in  a  week 
I  will  be  around  again,  and  perhaps  we  can 
then  see  whether  your  way  or  my  way  Is  best." 
When  a  man  treats  you  that  way,  haven't 
you  just  got  to  do  the  very  best  you  can?" 

In  April  of  1907,  Mr.  Stevens  resigned. 
There  was  considerable  speculation  at  the 
time  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  resignation. 
He  always  Insisted  tliat  they  were  purely 
personal  and  that  he  had  enjoyed  nothing 
but  the  finest  relationships  with  and  co- 
operation from  President  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft.  Whatever  were  his  rea- 
sons, the  job  of  planning  and  organizing  the 
Panama  Canal  project  was  done.  Through- 
out his  career,  Mr.  Stevens  moved  on  In 
search  of  new  problems — when  the  passes 
were  discovered,  the  plans  made,  the  hard 
nuts  cracked,  the  difScultics  overcome — 
and  left  the  more  humdrum  task  of  operat- 
ing to  others. 

Perhaps  the  man  best  entitled  to  appraise 


The  end  and  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
was  and  is  a  good  one.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  formation  of  a  free  world  com- 
munity of  both  the  industrialized  and 
the  developing  countries.  In  this  com- 
munity, the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
free  world  could  join  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  full  employment  and  adequate 
economic  growth  in  each  one  of  them; 
to  progressively  lower  the  barriers  to 
trade  between  themselves  and  with  the 
underdeveloped  world;  to  create  a  mech- 
anism of  international  exchange  and 
pa>Tnents  which  will  avoid  crises  and 
permit  each  country  to  pursue  full  em- 
plojTnent  policies. 

In  this  community,  the  developing 
countries  would  also  be  partners.  The 
aim  of  the  above  measures  in  domestic 
economic  policy,  in  trade,  and  in  pay- 
ments, is  by  no  means  simply  to  benefit 
the   industrialized   coimtries.     At   least 


_       „  Mr.  Stevens'  performance  was  colonel — later 

in  the  June  2.  1906  Outlook  magazine  about      General    Goethals.     The  New   York   Evening     PQUally  it  is  to  help  the  developing  coun- 
him  reads  as  follows:  World    of    January    24,    1928.    contained    an      tries    grow    by    providing    them    markets 

"A  tall,  broad -shoiildercd  man  of  52,  with      article  upon  the  death  of  General  Goethals     for  their  gOOds,  and  a  dynamic  SOUrce  Of 
gray  eyes  steady  In  an  open,  swarthy,  mus-      which  included  the  following:  private  and  public  capital. 

tached  fr.ce,  he  looks  squarely  at  you  while  "General    Goethals    never    boasted   of    his  Such  a  free  world  community  has  been 

great  accomplishments,  and  when  the  canal 
wiiS  mentioned  in  his  presence  he  always 
Irurlsted   that  two   men,  Theodore  Roosevelt 


he  talks  with  a  boy's  frankness.  He  Is  de- 
liberate, forcible,  intense,  yet,  except  upon 
a  reminiscent  e%-ening.  speaking  little.   There 


IS  in  him  something  of  the  canny  Maine  and  John  F.  Stevens,  had  far  more  to  do  with 
Yankee,  something  of  the  pushing  pioneer  the  successful  building  of  the  canal  than  he. 
of  the  Plains.     His  day's  work  is  so  promptly      He  had  followed  Stevens  as  chief  of  the  work 


our  proclaimed  goal.  In  recent  5'ears, 
we  have  selected  as  the  step  to  that  goal 
certain  interim  means. 

The  principal  means  was  the  formation 
of  the  European  Common  Market  of  the 


dispatched  that  he  is  never  a  single  letter  of     of  construction,  and  his  admiration  for  his     Six,  which  we  vigorously  espoused.     The 


it  In  arrears.   He  Is  never  in  a  hurry,  and  can  predecessor  was  evident  at  all  times. 

r-vc  an  hour  almost  any  time  to  a  man  with  "Stevens,  he  would  say  in  his  quiet  way, 

legitimate  business;  yet  of  his  12  dally  work-  was  one  of  the  greatest  engineers  that  ever 

ing  hours  he  can  never  spare  5  minutes  for  lived,  and  the  Panama  Canal  is  his  greatest 

a  trivial  thing.     Ever  since  the  winter  when  monument.     He  was  a  wonderful   organizer 

he  was  tamping  ties  In  Texas  at  $1.10  a  day,  and  a  remarkable  Judge  of  men.    He  had  un- 

he  has  made  his  own  way.  and  he  has  done  erring  insight  in  the  selection  of  his  assist- 

it  by  prodigiously  hard  work  and  In  Infalll-  ants,  and  I  found  when  1  went  to  Panama 

Dllity    of    commonsense    that    amounts    to  that  his  organization  was  about  as  perfect 


genius.  •  •  • 


valid  purpose  of  the  Common  Market  of 
the  Six  was  to  give  each  of  its  members 
a  mass  domestic  market,  to  give  its  in- 
dustries the  spur  of  competition,  and  to 
end  strife  between  Prance  and  Germany. 
Each  of  these  three  objectives  has  been 
abundantly  accomplished. 
We  have  lately  added  a  gloss  to  our 


as  any  one  could  make  It.    The  result  wa«    Common    Market    p(^cy:    the    United 
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Kingdom  muat  be  brought  into  It  at  all 
costs.     The   theory   was  that  such   an 
enlarged  Big  Europe  would  be  an  equal 
and    interdependent    partner    of    the 
United  States,  and  thus  advantage  the 
West  in  its  confrontation  of  the  East. 
We  were  so  taken  by  this  particular 
interim  step— Britain's  Joining  the  Com- 
mon Market — that  we  twisted  our  foreign 
policy  to  meet  it.    The  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  signed  into  law  on  October  11, 
1962,  has  as  its  centrsJ  section  the  power 
to  bargain  down  to  zero  on  groups  of 
commodities   80   percent   of   the   world 
trade  In  which  is  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market.    The 
hitch  is  that  imless  and  until  the  United 
Kingdom  and  others  join  the  Common 
Market,  there  simply  are  no  such  com- 
modities— except  jet  aircraft  and  mar- 
garine— and  the  whole  dominant  sup- 
plier section  is  therefore  all  soimd  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.    Only  when  and 
if  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  other 
European  countries  join  the  Common 
Market  does  the  80-percent  clause  cover 
a  meaningful  list  of  commodities.    The 
details  of  this  have  been  set  forth  many 

times,  most  recently  on  October  4, 1962 

see  Congressional  Record,  volimie  108 
part  18,  pages  22288-22290. 

What  the  United  States  Is  saying  to 
Great  Britain  by  this  section  is  this:  "If 
you  do  not  join  the  Common  Market,  we 
are  going  to  penalize  ourselves  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  bargain  effectively  for 
the  entry  of  American  goods  into  foreign 
markets." 

Nor  is  this  all.    The  Trade  Expansion 
Act  would  permit  the  administration  to 
be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  the 
Common  Market  and  the  rest  of  the 
trading  world  6  months  from  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  the  biU  last  October.    Six 
months  is  necessary  because  imder  the 
act  the  Tariff  Commission  may  take  that 
long  to  hold  hearings  and  make  findings 
on  the  proposed  tariff  bargain  submitted 
to  it  by  the  President.     But  the  United 
States  could  have  been  ready  to  bargain 
by  mld-1963— or  can  still,  for  that  mat- 
ter.   The  State  Department,  however 
has  let  it  be  known  that  this  vitally  nec- 
essary bargaining  will  be  delayed  at  least 
until  "late  in  1964."    The  reason,  again. 
Is  that  nothing  must  be  done  while  Brit- 
ain's entry  is  still  being  debated. 

To  recapitulate,  our  end— a  most 
worthy  one— is  a  free  world  community. 
The  means  chosen  is  a  European  Com- 
mon Market,  with  Britain  a  member. 
But  this  particular  means  is  not  working 
De  Gaulle  has  said  "No."  And  the  Com- 
mon Market  is  raising  its  trade  barriers 
in  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  free 
world. 

Marshall  Poch  is  alleged  to  have  said: 
"My  center  is  collapsing,  my  flanks  are 
crumbling.  I  shall  attack."  This  ap- 
proach has  meaning  for  us. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  go  imper- 
turbably  on  with  our  task  of  organizing 
the  industrialized  countries  of  the  free 
world— the  six  of  the  Common  Market. 
Britain  and  the  other  EPTA  and  imat- 
tached  West  Eiu-opean  countries,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  and  perhaps  some 
others — into  a  commimity  that  keeps  it- 
self busy  working  toward  full  employ- 
ment, freer  trade,  and  secure  payments 
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arrangements,  for  its  own  benefit  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  developing  world. 

Let  the  United  Kingdom  join  the  Com- 
mon Market  in  God's  good  time  if  it 
wishes.  But  meanwhile,  let  us  get  on  to- 
ward our  end.  Let  us  not  delay  while 
we  mourn  the  failure  of  what  was  at  best 
only  one  of  several  alternative  means 
toward  that  end. 

Thus,  I  have  today  introduced  H.R 
2912,  an  amendment  to  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  which  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  use  the  80-percent-down-to- 
zero  bargaining  power  on  a  whole  wide 
range  of  leading  commodities.  This 
amendment  is  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
pressed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr 
Douglas]  and  myself  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  but 
was  then  omitted  in  conference. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
adopt  and  press  this  amendment,  and 
that  Congress  will  promptly  pass  it  I 
would  then  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion would  markedly  update  its  time- 
table for  negotiating  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  and  aim  to  start  nego- 
tiations as  soon  as  possible  instead  of 
as  late  as  possible. 

Vigorous  and  prompt  most-favored- 
nation  bargaining  by  the  United  States 
would  be  good  for  almost  everyone- 

First.  The    United    States    would    be 
particularly  helped  by  vigorous  bargain- 
ing down  of  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
by  the  Common  Market  and  the  EPTA 
countries.     Only  thus   can   we   prevent 
serious  losses  in  oin-  present  exports  of 
agricultural  products.    Only  thus  do  we 
have  any  hope  of  increasing  our  exports 
in  commodities  like  coal,  consumer  dur- 
able goods,  machinery,  and  paper.    Ex- 
panded exports  for  the  United  States 
could  tend  to  reduce  unemployment  in 
our    most    efficient    industries,    and    to 
boost  our  lagging  growth  rate.     Lower 
Exu-opean  tariffs  would  help  our  deficit 
in  international  payments  directly,  by 
increasing    our    export    surplus;    indi- 
rectly,  by   removing   the   artificial   lure 
which  a  protectionist  Europe  holds  out 
toward  excessive  U.S.  capital  investment 
In  Europe. 

Second.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  EPTA  countries,  seriously  dam- 
aged by  the  Common  Market's  protec- 
tionism, would  welcome  such  a  shift  in 
U.S.  policy. 

Third.  The  five  countries  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  other  than  Prance — West 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium.  Luxembourg. 
and  the  Netherlands — are  embarrassed 
by  increasing  Prench  protectionism  and 
isolationism,  and  would  welcome  a  new 
tack  in  free  world  policies. 

Pourth.  The  developing  nations,  par- 
ticularly Latin  America,  and  the  covm- 
tries  of  Asia  and  Africa  not  affiliated 
with  the  Common  Market,  would  wel- 
come leadership  by  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialized  countries  to 
expand  outlets  within  the  industrialized 
world  for  both  their  emerging  manu- 
factured goods  and  their  raw  materials. 
This  shift  in  U.S.  trade  policy  from 
its  Common  Market  fixation  to  a  free 
worldwide  orientation  should  be  ac- 
companied by  other  measures. 

The  United  States  is  already  com- 
mitted to  a  faster  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Tax  reduction  is  to  be  the  prime 
mover.     But  this  needs  to  be  supple- 
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mented  by  the  vigorous  trade  policv  ii«* 
described,  both  to  make  VS.  IndustW 
more  competitive  and  to  give  us  som! 
new  markets.  Additionally,  m  order  t^ 
free  the  United  States  from  the  sup^ 
necessity  of  a  restrictive  monetary  nolw 
Which  Will  itself  retard  growth  Sdn'^ 
duce  stagnation,  we  need  a  more  durable 
system  of  international  payments 

As  the  report  of  the  Joint  Econnmi 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Intern**^ 
tional  Exchange  and  Payments  of  n!" 
cember   1962  pointed   out,   the  presen't 
policies  of  the  Treasury  and  the  PedSa 
Reserve    System    to   protect   the   doui- 
against  capital  outflows  are  Inadequat^ 
the  best  proof  of  this  is  that  present  pob ' 
cies  have  not  freed  us  from  the  supposed 
constraints  of  the  balance  of  payment 
Accordingly,  as  the  report  reconunSided 
the  countries  of  Europe  should  promptly 

them  to  do  for  each  other  in  1950's-  fonn 
a  payments  agreement  under  which  nor 
mal  capital  flows  between  the  industrial 
countries  are  matched  by  compensating 
credits,  and  are  hence  not  a  depressing 
effect  on  anyone's  domestic  economy 

In  addition  to  these  Initiatives  "in 
domestic  full  employment  and  growth 
in  trade,  and  in  payments,  the  good  start 
made  by  the  OECD  in  coordinating  the 
foreign  aid  efforts  of  the  industrialized 
countries  should  be  vigorously  pursued 
Incidentally,  full  employment  in  the  in- 
dustrialized  countries,  freer  trade  and 
an  adequate  system  of  international  pay. 
ments  are  of  inestimably  greater  value 
to  the  developing  countries  than  anv 
amount  of  direct  aid. 

Such  a  new  initiative  in  American  for- 
eign policy  is  not  anti-French  De 
Gaulle  should  be  taken  at  his  word  when 
he  proclaims  that  a  Little  Europe  of  na- 
tion-states is  his  notion  of  the  proper 
configuration  for  Europe  now  and  in  the 
near  future.  But  this  surely  should  not 
prevent  Prance  from  assuming  her  right- 
ful place  with  the  other  industrialized 
nations  of  the  free  world  In  the  larger 
commumty.  A  summit  conference  of 
the  heads  of  the  free  world's  industrial- 
ized nations  might  well  serve  to  get  us 
all  moving  toward  the  goal  of  a  free 
world  community,  and  away  from  in- 
terim means  toward  that  end  that  have 
failed. 

Incidentally,  the  end  of  a  free  world 
community,  if  it  were  reinvigorated  along 
these  lines,  is  one  that  would  be  under- 
stood by  the  American  people.  Then  we 
could  bring  to  bear  the  broadest  possible 
support  for  methods  designed  to  end  our 
economic  lag  and  bring  full  employment 
at  home. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  today  starts  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  Economic  Report 
for  1963. 


The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is.  of 
course,  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  President's  own  party.  The  first 
week  of  public  hearings  will  be  taken  up 
with  administration  witnesses,  beginning 
with  the  President's  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  today,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  tomorrow  morning, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tomorrow 
afternoon,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wednesday  morning,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Thursday  morning 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  with  two  other  officials  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Priday  morn- 
ing. 

Four  sessions  have  tentatively  been 
scheduled  for  the  following  week,  where 
possible  critics  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  are  to  be  heard,  as  fol- 
lows: Monday,  February  4,  morning  and 
afternoon:  Tuesday,  February  5.  morn- 
ing: and  Wednesday,  February  6, 
morning. 

I  think  the  imbalance  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hearings  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report  in  respect 
to  supporters  and  critics  is  obvious.  I 
trust  that  in  spite  of  this  we  of  the  loyal 
opposition  will  be  able  to  provide  mean- 
ingful criticism,  spelling  out  the  areas 
where  we  are  in  agreement  and  those 
where  we  are  in  disagreement  in  our 
written  report  to  the  Congress,  which 
will  be  part  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Report  to  the  Congress,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Pending  this  written  report  and  be- 
fore the  Committee  begins  its  interroga- 
tion of  the  witnesses  who  will  testify  on 
the  President's  Report.  I  think  it  will 
serve  a  good  purpMase  to  have  a  prelimi- 
nary criticism  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  21. 

This  I  shall  now  undertake  to  do. 
However,  I  believe  a  good  technique  to 
employ  is  to  insert  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  instead  of  taking  the  floor  to 
deliver  them.  I  shall  then  take  a  special 
order  of  one  hour  this  Thursday  at  which 
time  those  who  would  like  to  have  fur- 
ther exposition  or  who  would  like  to  rebut 
certain  points  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

A    PRELIMINART    CRITICISM    OF   THE    PRESIDENTS 
ECONOMIC    REPORT,     1963 

In  an  economic  report,  it  is  important 
to  try  to  separate  economic  dates  from 
political  dates,  otherwise  the  report  be- 
comes a  political  report.  It  is  always  ap- 
propriate to  discuss  the  bearing  political 
actions  have  upon  economic  events,  in- 
deed that  is  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  Economic  Reports  of  the  President 
to  the  Congress.  However,  this  can  be 
done  and  should  be  done  in  a  manner 
which  preserves  the  economic  character 
of  the  report.  Regrettably,  President 
Kennedy  again  has  chosen  to  corrupt  his 
Economic  Report  by  mingling  economic 
and  political  dates. 

The  1960-61  recession  bottomed  out  in 
February  1961,  within  10  days  after 
President  Kennedy  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency. Obviously  no  political  or  eco- 
nomic action  of  his  had  any  bearing  on 
this  economic  phenomenon.  I  emphasize 
this  point  not  to  belittle  the  Presidents 


efforts  but  for  the  purpose  of  a  better 
understanding  of  economic  forces  and 
economic  laws  and  to  prevent  our  being 
deceived  about  the  efficacy  of  political 
actions  taken  after  the  fact. 

The  President's  first  point  under  the 
heading  'The  1961-62  Record'  is  mis- 
leading—page X  of  the  report. 

1.  Early  in  1961  vigorous  antirecession 
measures  helped  get  recovery  off  to  a  fast 
suirt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pace  of  the 
recovery  of  1961-62  was  below  the  pace 
of  recoveries  from  other  recessions  where 
different  political  actions  and  inactions 
occurred.  It  would  be  of  value  to  com- 
pare the  other  recoveries  with  respect  to 
political  actions  taken  or  not  taken. 
Such  a  study  would  probably  reveal  that 
the  Federal  Government,  powerful  and 
important  as  it  is.  was  not  a  major  force 
in  these  economic  cycles.  The  Federal 
Government's  main  function  smd  where 
it  might  act  for  good  might  well  be  main- 
taining neutrality,  signaling  its  action 
or  inaction  so  that  the  private  sector 
could  make  proper  adjustments. 

The  President  makes  many  claims, 
usually  in  assumptive  clauses,  which  do 
not  jibe  with  the  facts. 

On  page  IX  he  states ; 

When  in  spite  of  a  sizable  drop  in  the 
employment  rate  (seasonally  adjusted) 
from  6.7  percent  as  1961  began  l-o  5.6  per- 
cent as  1962  ended. 

This  was  not  a  sizable  drop,  compar- 
ing this  recovery  period  with  other  re- 
covery periods.  Furthermore,  the  un- 
usual factor  in  the  unemployment  figures 
for  1961-62  was  the  rather  steady  drop 
from  6.7  to  5.5  percent  in  March  1962 
and  the  erratic  action  thereafter.  The 
unemplo>Tnent  rate  remained  for  2 
months  at  5.5  percent.  March  and  April, 
then  it  went  down  to  5.4  in  May,  then 
back  up  to  5.5  percent,  then  down  to 
5.3  percent,  only  to  take  the  unusual 
jump  back  to  5.8  percent  in  August  and 
September,  down  to  5.5  percent  in  Octo- 
ber, back  to  5.8  percent  in  November,  and 
then  to  the  5.6  percent  in  December. 

Something  most  unusual  went  on  in 
the  first  half  of  1962.  For  the  first  time, 
except  in  war  years,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  showed  that  the  civilian  labor 
force  was  not  growing.  Civilian  labor 
force  is  merely  the  sum  of  two  compo- 
nents. emplo>Tnent  and  unemployment. 
Peihaps  the  lower  unemployment  rates 
in  these  months  resulted  from  errors  in 
compiling  the  employment  and  unem- 
ployment statistics.  Perhaps  when  these 
errors  were  rectified  after  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  unusual  phenom- 
enon of  the  failure  of  the  labor  force 
to  grow,  the  unemployment  rate  jumped 
five-tenths  of  1  percent  in  1  month  from 
the  low  of  5.3  to  5.8  percent. 

Public  confidence  in  our  employment 
and  unemployment  statistics  has  not 
been  helped  by  the  confession  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  December  that  he 
had  misrepresented  the  unemployment 
picture  by  releasing  unadjusted  figures 
in  order  to  give  the  statistics  a  more  fav- 
orable appearance  just  before  the  No- 
vember election.  This  matter  needs  full 
clarification.  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an 
article    appearing    in    the    Washington 


Post  on  December    13,    1962,   reporting 

this  incident. 

Again,  on  page  IX.  the  President  uses 
a  misleading  assumptive  clause.  His  re- 
port reads: 

When,  in  spite  of  a  gratifying  recovery 
which  raised  gross  national  product  from  an 
annual  rate  of  $501  billion  as  1961  began  to 
$562    billion    as    1962   ended. 

This  was  not  a  gratifying  recovery, 
if  one  compares  it  with  other  recoveries. 
It  has  proven  to  be  the  weakest  recovery 
from  any  post-World  War  n  recession. 
Furthermore,  the  President  engages  in 
the  practice  of  using  unadjusted  figures 
to  make  his  point  more  emphatic.  The 
$501  billion  figure,  if  seasonally  adjusted 
and  stated  in  1962  prices,  becomes  $509 
billion — see  table  C-2.  page  172,  of  report. 
The  $562  billion  figure  becomes  $559.1 
billion,  a  net  reduction  of  $11  billion  in 
the  spread,  or  a  real  increase  of  $50  bil- 
lion in  gross  national  product.  In  the 
figures  the  President  uses  we  have  a  $61 
billion  increase. 

The  President  continues  his  practice 
of  using  unadjusted  figures  and  relating 
unlike  periods  of  economic  cycles,  that 
is,  recession  periods  with  recovery,  pe- 
riods, troughs  with  peaks,  and  so  forth, 
to  try  to  make  political  points.  I  pointed 
out  the  impropriety  of  these  techniques 
in  some  detail  last  Congress,  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  108,  part  12,  pages 
16522-16527— after  the  President's  tele- 
vised economic  address  to  the  Nation. 
The  President  has  asked  for  forthright 
public  debate  on  economic  issues.  To 
do  so.  we  must  agree  on  some  ground 
rules.  The  first  rule  to  agree  upon  is  to 
ban  the  use  of  juggled  economic  statis- 
tics. 

On  page  X,  the  President  continues  his 
use  of  assumptions  which  do  not  jibe 
with  the  facts. 

When  In  spite  of  a  recovery  growth  rate 
of  3.6  percent  yearly  from  1960  to  1962,  our 
realized  growth  trend  since  1955  has  aver- 
aged only  2.7  percent  annually  against  Euro- 
pean growth  rates  of  4.  5.  and  6  percent,  and 
our  own  earlier  postwar  growth  rate  of  4>2 
percent. 

Comment:  1955  is  not  economically 
comparable  to  1960:  1954  was  a  year 
of  recession.  1955  was  a  year  in  which  ♦ 
the  recovery  was  in  full  bloom;  1960, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  a  peak  reached 
in  May  and  a  downturn  thereafter.  We 
must  measure  economic  growth  from 
troughs  to  troughs  or  from  peaks  to 
peaks,  in  other  words  from  comparable 
points  in  economic  cycles.  The  Presi- 
dent's figures  are  obtained  by  juggling 
economic  periods.  Actually  our  growth 
measured  by  gross  national  product  from 
1952  to  1960  was  2.8  percent  a  year.  But 
this  is  a  political  period — not  an  eco- 
nomic period.  Nineteen  himdred  and 
fifty-two  was  the  height  of  the  Korean 
war  and,  therefore,  was  F>eaked  at  an 
unusually  high  level;  the  middle  of  1960. 
as  I  noted,  contained  the  beginning  of  a 
recession.  A  3.6-percent  growth  rate  for 
a  period  of  recovery  from  a  recession, 
like  1961-62.  is  nothing  to  boast  about. 
It  is  notable  that  the  President  fails 
to  give  us  the  dates  of  the  "earlier  post- 
war growth  rate  of  4 '2  percent."  One 
really  has  to  juggle  economic  periods  and 
figures   to   arrive    at   this   4V2    percent 
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figure.  By  similar  Jugglliig,  one  can 
show  that  there  was  a  minus  growth  rate 
beginning  with  the  peace  year  of  1947 
and  ending  with  1949,  before  the  Korean 
war  started. 

The  comparison  with  Western  Euro- 
pean growth  rates  is  a  real  case  of  apples 
and  oranges.  Even  the  general  public 
is  becoming  aware  of  the  chicanery  that 
has  been  employed  by  those  indulging 
In  the  dangerous  game  of  growthman- 
ship. 

The  President's  report  goes  on  to  say 


When  in  spite  of  achieving  record  cor- 
porate profits  before  taxes  of  $51  bllUon  In 
1962  against  a  previous  high  of  $47  billion 
In  1959. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  this  point  too 
much  except  to  point  out  that  corporate 
pr^ts  should  be  related  to  corporate  in- 
vestment If  we  are  to  get  a  meaningful 
picture.  Corporate  investment  has  in- 
creased considerably  over  the  years  and 
profits  In  relation  to  dollars  invested  is 
not  a  very  gratifying  picture  either  in 
1959  or  1962,  in  spite  of  the  high  abso- 
lute figures. 

The  report  continues: 
When,  In  spite  of  a  rise  of  $28  billion  In 
wages  and  salaries  since  the  trough  of  the 
receaslon  In    19«1   with  next  to  no   erosion 
by  rising  prices. 

This  is  a  false  statement,  when  coupled 
with  this  statement — page  XlX: 

Rl<lng  prices  from  the  end  of  ttie  war  un- 
tU  1968  led  the  American  people  to  expect 
an  almost  Irreversible  upward  trend  of 
prices. 

In  this  context,  a  consumer  price  rise 
of  1.1  percent  a  year,  which  marks  the 
years  1961-62,  is  not  "next-to-no  ero- 
sion." Hei-e  are  the  facts.  The  big  post- 
war inflation  was  stopped  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve-Treasury  Accord  of  1951. 
Prom  1952  to  1956  we  had  a  4-year  period 
when  the  rise  was  only  slightly  more 
than  0.5  percent  a  year.  The  total 
period  from  1951  to  1958,  the  date  chosen 
for  the  President's  statement,  shows  an 
average  price  rise  of  1.4  percent  a  year, 
not  much  different  from  the  1.1  percent 
"next-to-no  erosion"  figure  or  from  the 
1.2-percent  rise  from  1958  to  1960.  To 
obtain  the  proper  perspective,  let's  look 
at  the  massive  post- World  War  n  price 
rise  which  ended  in  April  1951.  From 
1945  until  the  Federal  Reserve-Treasury 
Accord  of  1951,  a  6-year  period,  the  rise 
was  4.6  percent  a  year. 

The  primary  Issue  that  we  must  grap- 
ple with  in  the  President's  Economic 
R^>ort  is  his  assiunptlon  that  we  are  in 
"a  period  of  sluggishness  daUng  back  to 
1957."  The  date  1957  is  really  unimpor- 
tant, except  that  it  is  a  switch  from  the 
date  first  used  by  those  who  began  to 
advance  the  "sluggish,  tired-blood"  eco- 
nomic theory.  It  used  to  be  1953.  It  Is 
Intriguing  to  guess  why  the  date  has 
been  changed  from  1953  to  1957.  Is  the 
period  1953  to  1957  no  longer  to  be  tagged 
"tired  and  sluggish? " 

The  tired-blood  theory  states  that  the 
economy  la  "still  falling  substantially 
short  of  Its  economic  potential."  The 
economic  potential  is  computed  from 
an  economic  model  using  as  full  employ- 
ment the  labor  force  estimate  with  4  per- 
cent unemployment  and  with  an  as- 
sumed "fuU"  plant  utilization,  whatever 


that  might  be.  Then  the  going  produc- 
tivity rate  and  the  growth  in  the  labor 
force  is  superimposed  upon  the  actual 
performance  of  the  economy,  utilizing 
whatever  percentage  of  the  labor  force 
and  plant  it  did  use,  as  measured  in 
gross  national  prodict. 

To  measure  the  ''f  ap,"  what  our  econ- 
omy should  have  done  under  "full  em- 
ployment" in  relation  to  what  it  did  do, 
the  theorists  originally  took  an  economic 
period  when  unemployment  was  4  per- 
cent as  a  base  and  then  projected  it 
forward  to  see  what  the  gross  national 
product  would  be  if  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment had  prevailed;   4  percent  unem- 
plojTnent  is  deemed  to  be  "full  employ- 
ment" under  this  theory.     Dr.  Arthur 
Burns  pointed  out  the  basic  errors  in  this 
economic  model  by  demonstrating  that 
if  one  took  other  periods  when  4  per- 
cent unemployment  prevailed  different 
"gaps"  would  show  up — see  daily  Con- 
GRBSsrONAL  RECORD,  April  27.  1961,  page 
A2885.    Dr.  Bums  took  a  second  look  at 
the   theory   in   an   article   August   1961 
which  I  am  placing  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing these  remarks.    Nonetheless,  the 
promoters  of  this  theory  have  simply 
moved  out  of  the  field  of  economics  into 
the  field  of  politics  where  they  continue 
to  try  to  seU  it.    President  Kennedy  has 
bought  this  theory  and  is  basing  his  eco- 
nomic policy  upon  it.    It  is.  therefore, 
no  longer  an  academic  question,  but  one 
of  stark  reality  with   important  policy 
impUcations. 

Throughout  the  President  s  report  ref- 
erence is  constantly  made  to  unused 
manpower  and  unused  plant.  The  as- 
simiptlon  of  the  gap  theory  is  that  the 
manpower  and  the  plant  could  and 
would  be  used  immediately  if  consimaer 
demand  increased.  The  theory  says 
consumer  demand  would  increase  if  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  were  increased. 
Using  these  assumptions,  the  President's 
solutions  to  increase  consumer  purchas- 
ing powei  is  the  use  of  governmental 
machinery  (a)  to  keep  Government  ex- 
penditures up  (b)  to  reduce  taxes.  His 
advisers  would  add,  in  accordance  with 
their  theory,  deliberately  created  big 
Federal  deficits  to  accomplish  this.  Of 
course  (a)  and  (b)  are  bound  to  result 
in  huge  deficits.  But  the  President 
shies  away  from  this  admission. 

It  Is  my  thesis  that  our  economy,  far 
from   suffering   from   tired   blood   and 
sluggishness  or  from  having  gaps,  is  ac- 
tually experiencing  acute  growing  pains. 
Our  technological  growth  has  been   so 
rapid  that  the  incidence  of  plant  obso- 
lescence and  skill  obsolescence  has  in- 
creased  rapidly.    Idle   plant   is   essen- 
tially obsolete  plant;  idle  manpower  is 
manpower    with    obsolete    skills.     This 
phenomenon  is  so  apparent  to  everyone 
that  we  have  coined  a  term  to  describe 
it,  automation.    By  failing  to  identify 
the  problems  that  this   kind  of  rapid 
technological  growth   creates,   we  have 
been  applying  remedies  for  tired  blood. 
But  this  aggravates  rather  than  solves 
the  problem.    The  remedies  applied  and 
the  further  remedies  the  President  rec- 
ommends  may.    indeed,    eliminate   the 
growing  pains  by  eliminating  the  growth. 
To  determine  whether  the  President's 
theory  of  a  tired -blood  economy  is  cor- 
rect, let  us  look  at  the  assumptions  upon 
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which  It  is  based,  imutillzed  mannowp,. 
and  plant  capacity.  ^^ 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  agricultural 
sector.    Here  we  find  a  very  high  incl 
dence  of  both  technological  growth  and 
unemplojTnent.     Here  we  find  vast  ldl<. 
"plant  capacity,"  with  the  Government 
spending  vast  sums  of  money   to  take 
even  more  of  the  plant  capacity  out  of 
production,  not  to  increase  the  percent 
age  of  plant  capacity  usage  where  the 
Government  policy  is  designed  to  make 
farming  skills  obsolete  and  those  pes- 
sessing     them     unemployed.     Will    in- 
creased  consumer  purchasing  power  put 
the  displaced   farmer  back  to  work  in 
agriculture  or  slow  down  the  rate  of  dis- 
placement of  farmers?    Will  increased 
purchasing  power  put  more  farmlands 
back  in  production?     i  think  the  answer 
IS  quite  obvious;  it  will  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort.    Our  doctors  are  telling  us 
to  eat  less,  not  more.    So  what  is  a 
farmer  who  has  an  obsolete  skill  to  do' 
Farm?     What  are  the  owners  of  the  ex- 
cess plant  capacity  to  do  with  that  plant 
capacity?     Grind  out  more  salt  to  make 
our  gross  national  product  figure  look 
bigger  and  close  the  economic  "gap"? 
We  can  go  to  Russia  to  get  a  solution 
Have    the    Government    take    over  the 
planning.     This    would    stop    economic 
growth  in  this  area  and  eliminate  the 
growing  pains.    We  could  then  end  up 
having   50   percent   of   our   population 
again  employed  in  agriculture,  instead  of 
about  7  percent.     We  could  also  get  the 
economic  laws  based  upon  scarcity  back 
into    play    because    farm    production 
would    be    diminished    and    increasing 
consumer  purchasing  power  would  auto- 
matically be   translated   into  consumer 
spending   for   the   limited    agricultural 
produce  available. 

Fortunately,  however,  our  economy  is 
growing,  even  in  agriculture. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  further  increase 
of  plant  capacity,  for  further  capital  in- 
vestment, for  more  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  for  more  manpower  and 
training  to  increase  productivity  for  ef- 
ficiency's sake.  This  will  bring  new  and 
different  products  to  the  market-more 
meat  and  less  potatoes:  It  will  provide 
more  processing  and  preparation  of  the 
product  to  save  the  housewife  time  and 
provide  the  household  tastier  meals;  it 
wiU  provide  better  packaging  and  preser- 
vation, and  so  forth;  and  It  will  reduce 
the  price  of  aU  these  items.  If  we  will 
permit  the  marketplace  to  operate. 

Let  us  look  at  another  large  area  of 
economic  endeavor,  the  steel  industrj-. 
Steel  is  frequently  pointed  to  as  a  prime 
example  of  Idle  plant  capacity.  It  has 
been  operating  at  less  than  60  percent  of 
capacity,  and  with  a  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment, if  we  base  employment  figures 
on  the  men  who  used  to  be  employed 
in  this  endeavor. 

The  gap  theory  says  that  If  our  steel 
industry  operated  at  90  percent,  instead 
of  60  percent  of  capacity,  then  the  gross 
national  product  would  Increase  and 
more  people  would  be  employed.  But 
the  question  is,  capacity  to  produce  what 
kind  of  steel?  Steel  Is  of  all  kinds  and 
qualities.  What  kind  of  steel  does  this 
rapidly  growing  dynamic  economy  of 
ours  want?  The  steel  which  our  present 
plant  can  produce,  if  operating  at  90  per- 
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cent?  Hardly  so.  Steel  companies  op- 
erating at  60  percent  of  this  so-called  ca- 
pacity spent  a  billion  dollars  last  year  to 
increase  capacity.  This  capacity  does  not 
duplicate  the  plant  capabilities  which 
constitutes  the  imused  capacity.  The 
new  capacity  Is  to  produce  a  thin  sheet 
steel  to  compete  with  plastics,  aluminxmi. 
and  other  materials  which  In  this  rapidly 
advancing  and  growing  economy  have 
been  pushing  steel  out  of  some  of  its  old 
markets. 

What  will  increased  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  do  for  the  steel  mills  op- 
erating in  a  period  of  one  of  the  highest 
automobile  years  ever,  a  continued  high 
rate  of  construction  of  all  kinds,  high- 
ways, industrial  plant,  housing,  schools, 
and  other  municipal  buildings,  and  mili- 
tary? 

What  about  the  coal  miners  and  the 
so-called  depressed  areas?  Will  in- 
creased consumer  purchasing  power  put 
coal  miners  back  to  work?  Hardly,  not 
with  the  gas  and  electric  industries  ex- 
panding to  provide  what  the  consumer 
wants.  If  we  leave  frictional  unemploy- 
ment unattended  by  failing  to  retrain 
those  with  obsolete  skills — skills  no  long- 
er in  demand — in  a  timely  way,  we  will 
get  structural  unemployment.  We  have 
left  the  frictional  unemplojmient  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  unattended  for  too 
long  a  time. 

If  we  treat  unemployment  in  the  ag- 
gregate, as  if  it  were  cyclical,  instead 
of  breaking  it  into  its  frictional  com- 
ponents, we  certainly  will  help  to  freeze 
it  into  structural  unemployment  as  we 
have  done  time  and  again.  That  is  one 
of  the  penalties  we  pay  for  a  faulty 
diagnosis,  identifying  a  condition  of  rap- 
id economic  growth  as  one  of  tired  blood. 

The  President  said : 

As  I  took  olBce  24  months  ago  the  Nation 
was  In  the  grip  of  Ita  third  recession  In  7 
years;  the  average  emplosmaent  rate  was 
nearlng  7  percent;  $50  billion  of  potential 
output  was  running  to  waste  in  idle  man- 
power and  machinery. 

The  truth  was  that  when  he  took  office 
the  recession  had  bottomed  out  and  that 
the  Idle  manpower  and  machinery  were 
essentially  unusable  manpower  and  ma- 
chinery because  the  manpower  was  not 
trained  for  and  the  machinery  was  not 
designed  for  the  rapidly  changing  de- 
mands of  the  marketplace.  The  poten- 
tial lay  in  training  the  idle  manpower 
in  skills  that  were  in  demand. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  goods  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  today  were  un- 
known 5  years  ago.  It  is  these  new  and 
improved  goods  and  services  which  are 
in  demand,  and  in  short  supply,  not  the 
outmoded  goods  and  services  which  the 
idle  plant  capacity  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing. It  is  in  producing  these  new  goods 
and  services  where  the  jobs  are  going 
begging. 

During  the  past  recessions  consumer 
purchasing  power  continued  to  rise;  in 
the  recession  years  of  1960  and  1961 
disposable  personal  income  rose  from 
$337  bilUon  In  1959  to  $349  billion  in 
I960  to  $363.6  bllUon  In  1961  to  $382.7 
billion  in  1962,  an  average  yearly  Increase 
of  better  than  $15  billion,  compared  to 
the  average  yearly  increase  from  1945  to 
1962  of  $13.6  billion.    The  rate  of  per- 


sonal saving  since  1950  averages  out  to 
about  7.2  percent.  No  case  for  inadequate 
consumer  purchasing  power  can  be  made 
out  of  these  figures.  This  should  be  com- 
pared to  a  savings  rate  of  less  than  3 
percent — 2.9  percent — for  11  years  from 
1930  to  1940.  which  provides  some  basis 
for  claiming  that  a  lack  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  hence  a  lack  of 
consumer  demand  lay  behind  the  New 
Deal  depression. 

The  President  argues  that  increasing 
consumer  purchasing  power  will  not  cre- 
ate infiationary  pressures  in  a  period 
when  there  is  idle  manpower  and  idle 
machinery. 

Again,  it  becomes  important  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  truly  idle  plant 
and  human  skills.  Is  the  idle  manpower 
trained  to  produce  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  demand?  Or  is  it  trained  in  ob- 
solete and  vmdeveloped  skills?  Are  the 
idle  machinery  and  plants  designed  to 
produce  the  goods  and  services  in  de- 
mand or  to  produce  buggies  and  buggy 
whips?  In  the  areas  where  there  is  real 
consumer  demand,  which  are  the  areas 
of  new  products  and  new  services,  the 
resiolt  of  traditional  inflationary  pres- 
sures show  up  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex in  increased  prices.  And  they  show 
up  in  the  employment  sector  in  a  grow- 
ing level  of  employment. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period, 
through  recessions  and  recoveries,  the 
cost  of  services  continued  to  rise  steadily 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Similarly, 
we  see  a  constant  increase  in  employ- 
ment, even  during  recessions,  in  the 
service  sector.  We  see  a  great  demand 
for  workers  going  unfilled  m  the  fields  of 
health,  welfare,  education,  and  In  re- 
search and  development.  In  the  help 
wanted  sections  of  the  Svmday  news- 
papers, thousands  of  jobs  are  going  beg- 
ging; employers  are  spending  money  try- 
ing to  get  workers  to  fill  jobs.  Many 
employers  did  not  even  trouble  to  adver- 
tise; the  new  skills  are  not  to  be  had; 
they  just  train  the  people  themselves. 
One  company  alone,  IBM,  is  spending  $50 
miUion  a  year  In  training  and  retraining 
workers  in  the  skills  needed  by  our  rap- 
idly growing  economy. 

The  truth  is  that  automation  creates 
more  jobs  than  it  displaces.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  the  new  jobs 
are  frequently  himdreds  of  miles  from 
the  area  where  the  Jobs  rendered  obso- 
lete were  located  and  are  almost  Invari- 
ably in  a  different  field  of  endeavor. 

Now  what  Is  massive  Federsil  govern- 
mental spending  or  tax  cutting,  which 
is  predicated  upon  the  theory  that  this 
will  increase  consumer  demand  by  in- 
creased purchasing  power,  going  to  do  to 
alleviate  these  growing  pains?  Obvi- 
ously these  proposals  will  be  scattershot. 
We  need  rifles.  Scattershot  of  this  na- 
ture will  damage  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  private  sector  to  meet  the 
real  needs. 

The  President  says  in  an  unusually 
candid  outburst: 

It  is  frustrating  indeed  to  see  unemploy- 
ment rate  stand  still  even  though  the  output 
of  goods  and  services  rises. 

It  would  not  be  frustrating  if  an  analy- 
sis were  made  specifically  where  the  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  was  rising  and 
where  it  was  not.    I  believe  the  primary 


difficulty  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, as  exemplified  in  the  President's 
Economic  Report,  lies  in  its  failure  to 
break  down  the  aggregate  economic  sta- 
tistics of  emplojrment.  im^nployment, 
plant  capacity,  and  so  forth  Into  their 
component  parts  to  see  what  Is  really  go- 
ing on. 

The  President's  report  goes  on  to  say — 
p.  xn: 

Yet  x>aBt  experience  tells  us  that  only  sus- 
tained major  Increases  in  production  can 
reemploy  the  jobless  members  of  today's 
labor  force,  create  Job  opportunities  for  the 
2  mlUlon  men  and  women  entering  the  labor 
market  each  year,  and  produce  new  Jobs  as 
fast  as  technological  change  destroys  old 
ones. 

Past  experience  will  surely  mislead  us 
in  interpreting  what  is  going  on  in  our 
dynamic  economy  today  because  what  we 
are  experiencing  is  new.  This  appeal  of 
the  New  Frontier  to  the  past  is  strange, 
yet  it  really  marks  where  its  mind  lies 
in  spite  of  its  bold  semantics.  Today  we 
will  not  "reemploy  the  jobless"  coal  m^in- 
ers  or  the  displaced  farmer  unless  we  go 
backwards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Job- 
less coal  miner,  the  displaced  farmer,  and 
other  people  with  obsolete  skills  are  ac- 
tually our  greatest  resources  to  fill  the 
jobs  going  begging.  It  is  not  the  In- 
creases in  "production,"  but  the  increases 
in  services  and  white  collar  work,  which 
are  creating  the  new  job  opportunities 
for  the  young  men  and  women  entering 
the  labor  force.  Furthermore,  automa- 
tion is  doing  a  great  deal  more  than 
"producing  new  Jobs  as  fast  as  techno- 
logical change  destroys  old  ones;"  it  Is 
creating  so  many  more  jobs  than  It  de- 
stroys that  we  are  having  difficulty  In 
training  people  to  fill  them.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  more  Jobs  going  begging 
than  there  are  unemployed  to  fill  them. 

Par  from  having  a  labor  surplus  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  the  same  labor 
shortage  that  has  been  traditional  since 
our  Nation  began.  Also,  in  accordance 
with  tradition,  we  are  filling  many  of  the 
new  jobs,  many  requiring  high  skills, 
with  immigrants. 

The  President  in  his  economic  mes- 
sage says  nothing  about  some  of  the 
things  the  Federal  Government  most 
needs  to  do.  These  things  do  not  cost 
much  money,  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
therefore  will  not  help  much  In  creating 
Government  deficits  to  create  purchas- 
ing power  for  the  people.  For  example, 
the  updating  of  the  Labor  Department's 
dictionary  of  skills  and  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  a  new  statistical  series  showing  the 
number  of  unfilled  Jobs  to  match  along- 
side of  the  nvimber  of  the  unemployed. 
The  report  says  nothing  about  the  work 
which  the  Department  of  HEW  should 
do  to  update  the  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  do  to  update  ap- 
prentice training.  Nor  does  It  suggest 
that  the  two  departments  coordinate 
these  tasks  In  order  to  get  these  pro- 
grams out  of  the  rut  of  training  people 
m  skills  already  obsolete.  Tliey  should 
be  training  for  skills  which  have  come 
and  are  coming  into  demand. 

Different  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  HEW  talk  about  the  shortage  of 
teachers,  of  nurses,  of  welfare  woiicers, 
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at  tqehnidang  and  research  people  while    may  add,  to  provide  some  balance.  Why  upon  war?    The  constant  disreeard  «♦ 

the  Department  heads  at  the  top  wrlne     should  Its  impact  on  our  balance-of-pay-  war  periods  both  World  War  n  aiui  tK 

their  hands  over  the  number  of  un-     ments  problem,  which  began  the  year  be-  Korean  war,  in  making  base  comnart 

fore,  not  be  discussed?  sons  leads  one  to  conclude  that  thp^I-" 


employed. 

The  President,  In  speaking  of  the  rem- 
edies he  suggrests  to  cure  our  "tired 
blood,"  states — ^page  XVII: 

Fourth,  apart  from  direct  measures  to  en- 
courage Investment,  the  tax  program  will  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  main  deterrent  to  Invest- 
ment today;  namely.  Inadequate  markets. 

Inadequate  markets  are  by  no  means 
a  deterrent  to  investment  today.  The 
only  deterrent  is  to  further  investment 
in  obsolete  production,  production  of 
products  which  consumers  no  longer 
care  about  because  something  better  has 
taken  Its  place.    This  Is  as  It  should  be. 


Purthermore,  4t  strikes  me  that  the 
failure  of  the  1 12. 4  billion  deficit  in  1959 
to  stimulate  the  economy  to  greater 
heights,  according  to  the  Kennedy  for- 
mula of  greater  heights,  should  have  a 
sobering  effect  on  those  who  now  seek 
another  $12  billion  deficit  in  the  hope 
that  this  time  it  will  produce  such  a  re- 
sult. What  it  will  do  to  our  balance -of - 
payments  problem  is,  of  course,  com- 
pletely ignored. 

The  impropriety  of  the  out -of -context 
relation  in  the  report  of  the  Increase 
of  the  Federal  debt  and  Federal  spending 


conclude  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  quite  hazy  in  their  minds. 

It  is  no  cause  for  Joy  to  point  out  that 
the  Federal  debt  is  a  smaller  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  than  it  was  Im- 
mediately after  World  War  II.  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  less  particularly  as  n 
much  of  the  ratio  reduction  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  massive  inflati<m  of 
1945-51.  surely  nothing  to  boast  about  as 
far  as  employment  and  economic  growth 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  Is  con- 
cerned. The  question  is.  How  much  less 
should  it  be?  Have  we  done  well  in  re- 
ducing  it   since    1946?     The   ancwer  is 


With  the  amount  of  money  being  spent     to  the  increase  in  local  and  State  debt     rather  clearly  that  we  have  done  a  very 


in  research  and  development  In  the 
United  States  today,  with  the  continued 
Increase  in  the  number -^and  variety  of 
the  new  goods  and  services  available  to 
the  public,  with  the  continued  high  num- 
ber of  new  businesses  starting  out,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  markets  are  there. 
They  are  adequate  if  the  businessman 
looks  for  them;  and  the  statistics  show 
he  is  looking  for  them. 

The  administration  in  its  backward- 
ness has  sought  to  curb  the  flow  of  in- 
vestment to  the  greatest  new  markets 
which  have  been  developed  recently. 
those  markets  abroad.  By  tightening 
the  tax  laws  on  UJS.  foreign  investment 
in  the  name  of  balance  of  payments,  the 
administration  is  stimting  the  growth  of 
healthy  foreign  investment  in  those  new 
markets.  One  of  the  healthiest  items  in 
our  balance  of  payments  is  the  return 
we  receive  from  our  foreign  investment 
portfolio.  The  administration  action  in 
the  1962  Tax  Act  is  a  classical  example 
of  cashing  in  long-term  benefits  in  order 
to  take  care  of  a  short-term  problem.  It 
is  bound  to  damage  the  economic  growth 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
countries  abroad. 

The  administration  talks  about  in- 
creasing our  foreign  exports,  as  if  this 
can  be  done  without  Increasing  our  for- 
eign capital  Investment  Trade  cannot 
be  separated  from  investment.  The 
shallow  manner  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  separate  the  two 
can  only  bring  about  deleterious  results. 
Furtliermore,  nothing  is  so  deadening  to 
developing  markets,  foreign  or  domestic, 
than  governmental  competition.  In  this 
area  alone,  the  effects  of  Federal  spend- 
ing have  been  devastating  to  growth. 

The  President's  report  boasts  of  an  im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  payments 
because  we  have  moved  from  annual 
deficits  of  over  $3.5  billion,  beginning  in 
1958.  to  $2.5  bilUon  in  1961  and  around 
$2  billion  in  1962.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  part  advance  debt  repayments  by 
foreign  nations,  which  are  nonrecurring 
items,  played  in  this  decline.  Oiu:  bal- 
ance-of-payznents  deficits  should  be  re- 
lated In  some  degree  to  the  deficit 
financing  policy  followed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  since  World  War  n,  cli- 
maxed as  it  was  by  the  $12.4  budget 
deficit  in  1959.  President  Kennedy  refers 
to  this  Eiaenhower  deficit  with  consider- 
able frequency  when  discussing  other 
matters.  This  deficit  was  Incmrred  un- 
der a  D^nocratlc-controUed  Congress,  I 


and  spending  must  be  pointed  out.  The 
President  uses  as  his  takeoff  point  for 
comparing  these  respective  Increases 
1946.  the  year  after  the  heavy  Federal 
spending  and  deficit  financing  of  World 
War  n.  To  say  that  this  is  hardly  a 
proper  base  of  reference  is  mild.  We 
should  look  at  the  ratio  of  local  and  State 
government  spending  and  debt  to  Fed- 
eral spending  and  debt  during  the  1920's 
and  1930's  and  the  1900's.  before  World 
War  I.  We  are  just  beginning  to  read- 
just from  the  impact  of  World  War  II 
back  to  the  normal  relationship  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  to  State  and  local 
expenditures. 

Total  adjusted  Government  debt  in 
1960  was  $301  billion— $241  billion  was 
Federal  and  $60  billion  was  State  and 
local.  79.7  percent  Federal  and  20.3  per- 
cent State  and  local.  Before  World  War 
n.  similar  to  tax  receipts,  the  ratios  were 
almost  reversed.  In  1912  the  total 
Government  debt  was  $5.7  billion,  of 
which  1.2  was  Federal  and  4  5  State 
and  local,  21  percent  Federal  and  79 
percent  State  and  local.  World  War  I 
reversed  these  percentages.  In  1922  the 
Federal  debt  was  69  percent  and  State 
and  local  debt  31  percent,  although  the 
total  debt  ha''  risen  to  $33.2  billion.  By 
1932  the  ratio  had  shifted  still  further 
back  to  State  and  local  debt,  that  is. 
Federal  50  percent.  State  and  local  50 
percent.  World  War  n  brought  the 
ratio  to  a  height  of  94  percent  Federal 
to  only  6  percent  State  and  local  from 
which  it  has  been  declining  to  the  pres- 
ent ratio  of  about  75  to  25  percent. 

Again,  within  the  State  and  local  sec- 
tor, the  shift  was  rather  continuous  away 
from  local  to  State.  In  1912  State  debt 
was  only  7  percent  of  the  total  while 
local  was  72  percent.  From  this  1-to-lO 
ratio  it  moved  to  1  to  6  in  1922.  and 
declined  to  1  to  SVa  in  1960,  $5.4  to  $18.8 
billion.  Since  1950  however,  the  ratio 
has  moved  in  the  other  direction,  and 
today  it  is  approximating  the  l-to-6 
ratio  after  World  War  I. 

We  see  that  all  that  is  happening  Is  a 
reversion  to  the  norm  after  the  very  ab- 
normal situation  created  by  World 
Warn. 

P^ally.  I  wish  to  point  up  a  similar 
impropriety  In  using  the  year  1946  as 
a  base  for  comparing  the  ratio  of  Federal 
public  debt  to  the  gross  national  product. 
Cannot  the  Kennedy  administration  dis- 
tinguish between  an  economy  and  a  so- 
ciety based  upon  peace  and  one  based 


poor  job.  Today  we  do  not  have  the 
resiliency  we  formerly  had  to  move  heav- 
ily  into  deficit  financing  if  a  major  war 
should  require  it.  In  1941  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n  the  ratio  was  then 
a  high  51  percent  after  the  relatively 
heavy  deficits  incurred  during  the  New 
Deal  depression  days. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  I  am  set- 
ting forth  a  chart  showing  the  Federal 
debt,  the  gross  national  product,  and  the 
ratio  for  certain  select  years. 
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Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee studies  the  tax  situation  it  will  have 
to  consider  the  Federal  debt  ceiling, 
which  Is  temporarily  at  $308  billion.  On 
April  1,  1963,  it  goes  back  to  $303  billion; 
on  June  25.  1963,  it  goes  back  to  $300 
billion  and  after  June  30.  1963.  it  goes 
back  to  the  permanent  ceiling  of  $285 
billion.  Accordingly  the  President  In 
his  budget  message  to  the  Congress  said: 

I  therefore  urge  prompt  extension  of  the 
temporary  $308  billion  debt  limit  through 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  (June  30, 
1963). 

However,  the  President  Is  presenting 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  fiscal  jrear 
1964  which  is  $11.9  billion  out  of  balance. 
His  own  budget,  t>ased  upon  the  rate  he 
says  he  will  spend  the  money  which  Con- 
gress has  given  to  him  and  the  addi- 
tional money  which  he  hopes  Congress 
will  give  him,  is  $10.3  billion  out  of 
balance. 

He  goes  on  to  say  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage: 

The  deficit  foreseen  for  fiscal  year  19«4 
will  add  to  this  increase.  The  debt  subject 
to  limit  as  of  June  30,  1964,  is  estimated 
at  about  $318  bUlion.  To  meet  our  financial 
requirements  and  to  provide  a  margin  of 
flexibility,  I  will  request  a  further  increase 
in  the  debt  limit  for  fiscal  1964  (to]  be  deter- 
mined later  this  year  when  a  more  reliable 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  requirements. 

Probably  $320  billion,  if  he  has  his 
way. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Congress  will  make 
a  thorough  study  of  Federal  expenditure 
policy  when  we  consider  the  F^resident's 
requests  to  increase  the  debt  limitation. 


-HX  PSrVOLOtJS  BOEBOWXa  VmSUS  the  PBtmXNT 
BOKRO'WXX 

The  President  seeks  to  bolster  his  plea 
for  deficit  financing  in  this  manner— 
ouoting  again  from  his  Economic  Re- 
port, page  xrv : 

So  until  we  restore  full  prosperity  and  the 
budget  balancing  revenues  it  generates,  our 
practical  choice  is  not  between  deficit  and 
surplus  but  between  two  kinds  of  deficit; 
between  deficits  born  of  waste  and  weakness 
and  deficits  incurred  as  we  build  our  future 
strength.  If  an  individual  spends  frivolously 
bevond  his  means  today  and  borrows  beyond 
his  prospects  lor  earning  tomorrow,  this  is 
a  sign  of  weakness.  But  if  be  borrows  pru- 
dently to  invest  in  a  machine  that  boosts  his 
business  profits,  or  to  pay  for  education  and 
training  that  boost  his  earning  power,  tliis 
can  be  a  source  of  strength,  a  deficit  through 
which  he  builds  a  better  future  for  himself 
and  bis  family,  a  deficit  Justified  by  his  in- 
creased potential. 

This  oversimplifies  the  case  and  leaves 
out  the  question  of  ability  to  borrow. 
Nonetheless,  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
this  standard  to  test  our  Federal  ex- 
penditure policies. 

Are  the  Federal  expenditure  policies 
presented  in  the  President's  budget  those 
of  a  frivolous  borrower  or  those  of  a 
prudent  borrower?  The  President 
merely  wants  us  to  assume  that  his 
policies  are  those  of  the  prudent  bor- 
rower. Let  him  support  his  case  with 
fair  facts  and  argument  and  not  shy 
away  from  having  a  congressional  re- 
view of  his  expenditure  policies. 

I  believe  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  frivolous  borrower.  I  want  to 
see  this  national  issue,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  present  and  future  wel- 
fare, forthrightly  debated  in  the  public 
forum  established  for  this  purpose,  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Until  this  debate  has  taken  place  and 
until  the  issue  has  been  resolved,  it  is 
foolhardy  to  talk  of  cutting  Federal 
income  at  a  time  when  we  are  borrowing 
more  to  meet  incresLSing,  not  decreasing. 
Federal  exp>enditures. 

[From  the   Morgan    Guaranty   Survey,    Aug. 

1961) 
A  Second  Look  at  the  CorNciL's  Economic 
Theory 
(By  Arthur  F.  Burns) 
In  my  Chicago  address  of  April  21,  which 
was  largely  devoted  to  a  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  released  on  March 
6,  I  expressed  concern  about  the  economic 
theory  that  underlies  the  major  policies  of 
the  new  administration.     The   Council   has 
now  Issued  a  reply  to  my  critique.     It  is  a 
serious  and  closely  reasoned  reply,  as  was  to 
be  expected.     But  while  it  clarifies  some  Is- 
Buee,  It  beclouds  others,  and  it  has  left  my 
concern  undiminished. 

THZ    CHICAGO    ADDRESS 

It  Will  contribute  to  clarity.  I  think,  if  I 
summarize  at  the  outset  the  main  points  of 
the  Chicago  address: 

1.  The  economic  policies  e.<:poused  by  the 
Council  are  based  on  the  theory  that  there 
Is  "chronic  slack"  in  our  economy,  that  there 
Is  a  "growing  gap  between  what  we  can  pro- 
duce and  what  we  do  produce,"  and  that  this 
gap  has  shown  "especially  since  1955  a  dis- 
tressing  upward  trend."  Hence,  in  the 
Council's  Judgment,  "economic  recovery  in 
1961  is  far  more  than  a  cyclical  problem": 
that  Is,  our  Nation  has  to  cope  not  only  with 
a  recession  and  its  aftermath,  but  also  with 
a  problem  of  secular  stagnation. 

2.  Before  accepting  this  theory.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  the  evidence  cited  by  the 


Council  in  its  support;  namely,  the  duration 
of  successive  upswings  of  the  business  cycle. 
the  level  of  unemployment  at  successive 
cyclical  peaks,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gap 
between  what  we  can  and  what  we  do  pro- 
duce. When  this  evidence  is  analyzed,  it 
turns  out  that  the  Council's  theory  rests 
fundamentally  on  the  fact  that  the  busineas- 
cycle  expansion  of  1958-60  was  exceptionally 
short  and  Incomplete.  Although  this  is  a 
distvirblng  fact,  it  provides  a  slender  basis 
for  a  theory  of  secular  stagnation. 

3.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  a  better  ex- 
planation of  what  happened  between  1958 
and  1960  than  is  oSered  by  the  neostagnation 
theory.  Although  many  factors  contributed 
to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  ex- 
pansion, three  developments  were  decisive: 
first,  a  violent  shift  in  Federal  finances  after 
the  first  quarter  of  1959;  second,  a  sharp 
tightening  of  credit  conditions;  third,  the 
protracted  steel  strike. 

4.  We  have,  then,  two  very  different  inter- 
pretations of  recent  economic  developments. 
According  to  the  theory  Just  sketched,  the 
early  onset  of  recession  was  due  to  special 
factors  that  need  not  be  repeated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
early  onset  of  the  recession  provides  one  more 
symptom  of  the  chronic  weakness  of  our 
economy. 

5.  The  two  theories  have  different  policy 
Implications.  On  the  basis  of  the  Council 's 
theory,  we  face  a  stubborn  problem  of 
chronic  slack,  and  the  road  to  full  recovery 
is  a  long  one.  On  the  basis  of  my  interpre- 
tation, the  current  problem  of  recovery  is 
not  very  different  from  the  problem  we  had 
to  face  in  1949.  in  1964,  ai.d  again  In  1958. 

The  rest  of  the  Chicago  address  dealt  with 
policy  issues  explicitly.  Before  retiirning  to 
tills  subject.  It  is  desirable  to  stop  and  see 
whether,  or  in  what  degree,  the  basic  Issues 
of  fact  and  Interpretation  have  been  resolved 
by  the  exchange  of  views. 

THE  council's  REPLY 

One  way  of  reading  the  Council's  reply  is  as 
follows:  Since  the  Council  agrees  with  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Incomplete  expansion 
of  1958-60.  which  I  had  presented  as  an  alter- 
native to  Its  theory  of  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween what  our  Nation  can  produce  and  what 
it  does  produce:  since  the  Council  no  longer 
Ej>eaks  of  a  distressing  upward  trend  in  the 
gap,  nor  of  chronic  slack  in  the  economy; 
since  the  Council's  defense  of  the  evidence 
originally  presented  to  support  Its  theory  is 
confined  to  the  statistical  procedures  of  esti- 
mating the  gap:  since  even  this  defense  em- 
phasizes the  size  of  the  gap  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1960,  when  the  existence  of  a  gap 
of  some  size  is  not  In  dispute:  since  the 
Council  no  longer  claims  that  the  problem 
of  recovery  In  1961  is  far  more  than  a  cycli- 
cal problem;  since  the  Council  also  agrees 
that  the  problem  of  speeding  recovery  is  not 
very  different  from  that  faced  in  earlier  re- 
cessions of  the  postwar  period,  but  merely 
virges  that  we  try  to  benefit  from  past  mis- 
takes; since  the  desirability  of  achieving  a 
higher  rate  of  economic  growth  or  of  meeting 
tirgent  national  requirements,  such  as  a 
stronger  defense,  is  not  at  issue:  in  view  of 
all  tills,  it  would  be  possible  to  conclude 
that  the  Council  and  I  have  now  reached 
substantial  accord  In  our  diagnosis  of  the 
State  and  needs  of  the  American  economy. 

Regrettably,  this  is  not  the  only  way  of 
reading  the  record.  All  things  considered. 
it  Is  better  to  take  the  Council  at  its  word 
on  what  Is  chiefly  at  Issue  than  to  speculate 
on  the  precise  meaning  of  its  pronounce- 
ments or  reticences  on  subsidiary  Issues. 
The  Council  states  plainly,  and  without  any 
qualification,  that  It  considers  its  earlier 
analysis  to  be  "sound"  and  my  criticism 
"mistaken."  Not  only  that,  but  the  Council 
defends  stoutly  its  gap  estimates  and  even 
refers,  in  the  course  of  discussing  a  techni- 
cal point,  to  -the  growing  gap."  Since  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Coundl  believes  Its  own  gap 


estimates.  It  mtist  still  believe  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  recession,  there  Is  cbronlc 
slack  In  our  economy.  It  must  still  believe 
that  the  gap  between  what  we  can  produce 
and  do  produce  has  been  growing,  that  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  therefore  far  more  than  a 
cyclical  problem — in  short,  that  unless  the 
Nation  attends  to  the  Council's  warning,  our 
economy  faces  a  problem  of  secular  stagna- 
tion. The  Council's  theory  has  not  lost  its 
true  character — nor  its  capacity  for  good  or 
evil — by  appearing  in  a  more  technical  c  ress. 

INTFRPBETATION  OF  THE  POSTWAR  PE«1C  D 

In  the  Chicago  address  I  attempted  tc  test 
the  soundness  of  the  Council's  theory  by 
examining  the  individual  blocks  out  of  wnich 
the  theory  is  built.  I  doubt  whether  much 
enlightenment  can  be  gained  by  discussing 
in  detail  tlie  individual  points  of  the  Coun- 
cil's reply.  It  will  be  more  useful,  I  tlilnk. 
to  take  another  look  at  the  general  architec- 
ture of  the  Council's  theory,  and  to  test  it  by 
examining  its  Implications  for  events  about 
which  we  have  some  definite  knowledge.  If 
the  Council's  theory  is  sound,  it  should  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  in  the  postwar  period.  Let 
us  see  whether  it  does  this  well  enough  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  current  policy. 

According  to  the  Council,  the  potential 
output  of  our  economy  has  grown  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  3  5  percent  since  the  first  quar- 
ter of  19E3.  The  Council's  report  of  March  6 
f  hov,-s  these  estimates  in  graphic  form,  quar- 
ter by  quarter,  through  1961.  In  earlier 
years,  that  is.  between  1947  and  1953.  the 
growth  of  potential  output  is  said  to  have 
been  more  rapid,  proceeding  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4.3  percent.  Although  the  Council 
has  not  presented  estimates  of  potei  tial  out- 
put for  the  earlier  period,  this  can  easily  be 
done  by  splicing  the  4.3  percent  growth  curve 
l.^j  the  3.5  percent  growth  curve  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1953.'  With  these  records  at 
hand,  we  can  see  how  the  actual  output  of 
our  economy  differed  from  what  the  Coun- 
cil tells  us  was  its  potential  output,  quarter 
by  quarter,  since  1947. 

This  comparison  leads  to  the  following 
results:  FYom  the  beginning  of  1947  through 
the  first  quarter  of  1951.  actual  output  was 
below  the  potential  output.  From  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1953  through  the  second  quarter 
of  1955,  a  gap  again  emerged.  Finally,  start- 
ing with  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  a  gap  ap- 
pears in  every  quarter  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  Council  has  summarized  the  record  since 
1953  by  reporting  that,  "especially  since  1955, 
the  gap  has  shown  a  distressing  upward 
trend."  The  Council  has  not  commented  on 
the  gaps  of  the  earlier  period.  But  It  is 
clear  that,  if  the  Council  is  right,  the  gap 
has  persisted  even  longer  than  it  has  re- 
ported. Indeed,  it  appears  that  our  Nation 
has  suffered  from  insufficient  spending — let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  the  Council  attributes 
the  gap  to  a  deficiency  in  total  demand — 
throughout  the  postwar  period,  except  for  the 
interlude  of  the  Korean  war  and  a  few 
months  in  1955.  Or  to  put  this  conclusion 
in  another  way:  with  one  very  minor  excep- 
tion, the  American  economy  of  our  genera- 
tion has  succeeded  in  escaping  from  its 
clu-onic,  persistent  slack  only  during  war- 
time. 


'  The  Council  reports  that,  between  the 
first  quarter  of  1947  and  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1953,  real  output  grew  at  an  annual  rate 
of  "nearly  4.5  percent"  and  that  "this  Is  a 
reasonable  approximation  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  potential  during  the  early  postwar 
years."  Since  the  Council's  appendix  shows 
that  "nearly  4.5  percent"  means  4.3  percent, 
I  have  used  the  latter  figure.  I  have  spliced 
the  4.3  percent  curve  to  the  S.5  percent  curve 
in  the  flrrt  Instead  of  the  last  quarter  of 
1953,  because  the  Council's  explicit  estimates 
of  potential  output  are  already  based  on  the 
3  5  percent  eurre  back  to  the  first  qtiarter. 
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Tbls  picture  of  the  American  economy  as 
being  ebaracterized  by  chronic  slack,  caiued 
by  a  chronic  deficiency  of  demand,  strikes 
me  as  a  caricature.  I  may,  of  course,  be 
mistaken.  But  I  simply  do  not  know  how 
to  reconcile  this  picture  with  the  growth  of 
our  gross  national  expenditure,  which  more 
than  doubled  between  1947  and  1960;  or  with 
the  Increase  of  indebtedness,  counting  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  from  about 
•400  billion  at  the  start  to  almost  $900  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  this  period;  or  with  the 
rise  of  the  consiuner  price  level  by  nearly 
40  percent,  of  which  only  about  a  third  oc- 
curred during  the  Korean  war;  or  with  the 
growth  of  real  output  of  about  60  percent; 
or  with  the  growth  of  employment  of  nearly 
10  million;  or  even  with  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  of  4.96  percent — an  average 
which  omits  the  protracted  Korean  episode, 
but  includes  all  the  recessions  of  the  poet- 
war  period,  and  is  based  throughout  on  the 
ciurent  definition  of  unemployment,  rather 
than  the  more  restrictive  definition  which 
ruled  until  the  end  of  1956. 

These  doubts  are  not  relieved  when  I  con- 
template the  remedy,  required  by  the  Coun- 
cil's theory,  for  the  allegedly  chronic  defi- 
ciency of  demand.  This  remedy  takes  no 
account  of  the  specific  causes  of  the  defi- 
ciency. It  calls  merely  for  the  application 
of  "standard  fiscal  and  monetary  meas- 
ures"— in  other  words,  lower  interest  rates, 
a  oaore  rapid  Increase  of  the  money  supply, 
larger  Federal  expenditures,  possibly  also 
lower  tax  rates.  In  one  combination  or  an- 
other. Surely,  expansionary  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures  were  not  neglected  during  the 
postwar  period.  But  if  the  Council's  theory 
Is  right,  they  were  applied  on  an  insufficient 
scale  or  less  steadily  than  the  proposed  gov- 
ernor of  policy — that  is,  the  gap  in  demand — 
required.  Even  in  years  of  boom,  such  as 
1947  or  1956,  it  appears  that  the  Oovemment 
would  have  needed  to  augment  the  Nation's 
aggregate  demand. 

But  if  such  policies  had  been  followed, 
would  not  the  pace  of  Inflation  have  been 
faster,  perhaps  very  much  faster?  I  have 
no  doubt  that.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  would  now  and  then 
have  been  materially  reduced.  Yet  I  find 
It  difficult  to  believe  that  the  average  rate 
of  unemployment  over  the  entire  period 
would  have  been  any  lower,  or  that  the 
average  rate  of  economic  growth  .would  have 
been  any  higher,  or  that  the  4istributlon 
of  our  national  income  woul/  have  been 
more  conducive  to  general  welfare,  or  that 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
would  have  been  any  smaller,  or  that  the 
dollar — which  has  come  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
national reserve  currency — would  still  com- 
mand much  respect. 

The  test  of  experience  to  which  1  have 
subjected  the  Council's  theory  is  not  very 
reassuring.  If  it  be  thought  that  the  test 
Is  severe,  I  can  only  say  that  a  theory  de- 
signed to  guide  the  Nation's  economic  des- 
tiny deserves  nothing  less.  However,  the 
implications  that  I  have  drawn  from  the 
Council's  theory  mxist  not  be  confused  with 
the  Council's  own  thoughts  about  this  or 
that  year  or  years.  I  should  expect  that, 
when  faced  with  an  actual  situation,  the 
Council  would  neither  take  its  computations 
as  literally  as  I  have,  nor  carry  out  the  logic 
of  its  theory  as  remorselessly.  However  that 
may  be,  it  appears  from  my  test  that  the 
Council's  method  of  diagnosing  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  its  prescription  for 
filling  arithmetically  contrived  gaps  in  de- 
mand can  lead  to  serious  errors  of  policy. 

POLICIES    rOR    ECONOMIC   BECOVERT 

Equipped  with  a  theory  of  chronic  slack 
In  the  economy,  lacking  faith  in  the  capa- 
city of  private  enterprise  to  generate  full 
employment,  anticipating  a  slow  recovery, 
the  Council  has — quite  logically — been  urg- 
ing a  rapid  expansion  of  Federal  spending. 


My  differences  with  the  Council  on  the 
budgetary  issue  run  deeper  than  the  Council 
has  Indicated. 

Let  us  note  what  is  happening  to  Federal 
expenditures.  Each  official  estimate  of  re- 
cent months  has  been  a  notch  above  the 
preceding  one.  The  latest  increase  came 
on  July  25,  when  the  President  announced 
that  an  additional  appropriation  of  $3.5 
billion  would  be  requested  of  the  Congress. 
Before  this  announcement.  Federal  cash 
paynients  to  the  public  during  the  fiscal 
year  1962  were  expected  to  be  $7.8  billion 
higher  than  in  fiscal  1961,  when  they  in  turn 
were  (5  billion  higher  than  In  fiscal  1960. 
Again,  just  before  July  25,  tbe  Federal  cash 
deficit  was  expected  to  reach  $4.8  billion 
this  fiscal  year.  Allowing  for  upward  re- 
vision of  revenues,  the  deficit  may  now  be 
estimated  at  $6.6  billion. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  deficit  will  turn 
out  to  be  still  larger.  Reversals  of  expendi- 
ture policy  frequently  result  In  overshooting 
the  mark  set  by  fiscal  authorities.  The  pres- 
ent Congress  seems  reluctant  to  grant  all 
the  additional  revenue  the  administration 
has  requested.  More  serious  still,  as  the  In- 
ternational situation  leads  to  new  and  per- 
haps much  larger  spending  on  national 
defense,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  govern- 
mental outlays  on  objects  of  lesser  utility 
will  be  curbed.  The  Council  has  stated  that 
"all  governmental  programs  must  meet  the 
severe  test  of  social  priority  relative  to  other 
public  and  private  uses  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic resources."  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  test  is  proving  very  severe.  Just  one 
day  after  the  President  made  his  momentous 
address  on  July  25.  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee voted  for  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
along  the  lines  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  depressed  1930's.  The  climate 
for  larger  gfovernmental  spending  Is  now 
good,  and  the  Council  has  helped  to  provide 
a  theoretical  Justification  for  tt. 

Whether  or  not  my  speculations  turn  out 
to  be  valid,  it  is  clear  that  Federal  finances — 
as  was  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the  reces- 
sion— have  recently  deteriorated.  Allowing 
for  seasonal  factors,  the  Federal  cash  budget 
registered  a  surplus  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $5  billion  In  the  third  quarter  of  1960. 
From  January  through  May  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, a  deficit  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
$7  billion  has  emerged.  A  sharp  turnaround 
In  Federal  finances  has  therefore  already  oc- 
curred. And  the  deficit  Is  not  only  grow- 
ing, but  for  some  months  must  continue  to 
grow. 

Meanwhile,  the  economy  at  large  has  been 
experiencing  a  revival  since  February.  The 
recovery  is  widespread  and  is  proceeding  at 
a  rather  brisk  rate.  Total  production  al- 
ready exceeds  the  prerecesslon  peak,  and  the 
total  employment  is  not  far  behind.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  bulk  of  the  new 
spending  commitments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  come  to  fruition,  not  In  a  time 
of  recession  for  which  many  of  them  were 
intended,  but  when  recovery  is  well  advanced 
and  the  economy  Is  expanding  of  Its  own  mo- 
mentum— perhaps  when  It  is  already  boom- 
ing. New  or  additional  governmental  pro- 
grams characteristically  require  only  a 
modest  expenditure  at  the  start,  then  grow 
rapidly  as  the  organization  of  the  new  activ- 
ity is  worked  out.  The  full  fiscal  conse- 
quences of  the  new  spending  ventures  He, 
therefore,  very  much  in  the  future. 

But  if  governmental  spending  programs 
have  a  typical  life  history,  so  also  has  the 
business  cycle.  One  of  the  normal  features 
of  business  cycles  Is  that  the  general  price 
level  tends  to  rise  during  expansions.  Per- 
haps the  present  upswing  will  prove  an  ex- 
ception, but  as  yet  I  know  of  no  evidence  to 
support  this  supposition.  With  the  private 
economy  recovering,  with  Federal  spending 
already  rising  swiftly,  with  expectations  of 
Inflation  beginning  to  spread  once  again,  I 
see  a  greater  likelihood  of  an  upward  spurt 


In  the  price  level  during  the  coming  year  or 
two  than  does  the  Council.  Under  ordinarv 
conditions,  having  become  accustomed  to 
creeping  Inflation,  we  might  not  worry  about 
another  limited  rise  of  the  price  level.  But 
the  state  of  our  International  balance  of 
payments  has  complicated  matters.  In  view 
of  Its  precarious  conditions,  even  a  modest 
renewal  of  inflation  could  now  prove  very 
troublesome.  If  our  export  surplus  should 
decline  appreciably,  while  the  Government 
continued  a  policy  of  steadily  filling  calcu- 
lated gaps  In  demand,  Insistent  pressures 
may  arise  for  fact-finding  boards  to  review 
planned  Increases  of  wages  and  prices — which 
would,  of  course,  be  a  step  toward  reshaping 
our  economy  along  lines  of  authoritarian 
control.  Few  people  want  such  a  change 
certainly  not  the  President  or  his  Council  oi 
Economic  Advisers,  but  economic  and  polit- 
ical forces  released  by  our  fiscal  policies 
could  move  oiu-  Nation  in  this  direction. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Council  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  Federal  deficit  In  sight  for  flscai 
1962  Is  considerably  smaller  than  It  was  In 
fiscal  1959.  But  what  concerns  me  is  that 
In  spite  of  the  deterioration  of  our  Inter- 
national financial  position  since  1958,  the 
governmental  approach  to  recession  In  1860- 
61  has  been  so  similar  to  the  mistaken  ap. 
proach  of  1957-68. 

Now  as  before,  a  quick  reduction  of  taxes 
was  talked  about  but  never  made.  Now  as 
before,  the  main  emphasis  of  governmental 
policy  has  been  on  raising  expenditures.  Now 
as  before,  the  spending  stimulated  by  reces- 
sion will  outlast  it.  Now  as  before,  pro- 
grams to  accelerate  expenditures  have  prolif- 
erated— with  more  not  only  for  defense,  but 
also  for  public  works,  housing,  education, 
research,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
so  on.  Now  as  before,  decisions  to  Increase 
spending  have  not  been  taken  all  at  once. 
Now  as  before,  they  have  come  In  a  long 
series,  spread  out  over  months,  with  few 
Items  of  Impressive  magnitude  taken  by 
themselves.  But  when  all  the  scheduled  ex- 
penditures were  finally  added  up  In  late  1958. 
they  came  to  a  much  larger  total  than  had 
been  planned  or  advocated  by  our  fiscal 
authorities.  There  Is  still  hope  that  this  will 
not  happen  when  the  accounts  are  struck 
late  this  year;  but  I  cannot  overlook  the  un- 
expected spurt  of  expenditures  toward  the 
end  of  flscai  1961.  or  the  fact  that  official  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  1962  have  already  had  to  be 
revised  upward  several  times. 

I  have  recalled  the  recession  of  1957-58 
because  governmental  policies  for  dealing 
with  It  have  had  consequences  from  which. 
In  my  Judgment,  our  Nation  is  still  suffer- 
ing. In  late  1958  the  European  financial 
community,  discovering  that  our  money  sup- 
ply was  rising  sharply  and  the  Federal  deficit 
piling  up  at  a  time  when  our  export  surplus 
was  dwindling  and  gold  flowing  out,  first  be- 
gan to  whisper  serious  doubts  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  dollar.  The  need  to  quiet  this 
concern  and  prevent  a  possible  gold  crisis 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  highly  restric- 
tive fiscal  and  monetary  policies  put  Into 
effect  In  1959.  These  policies  Inevitably  in- 
volved a  risk  of  slowing  down  our  economic 
expansion  to  a  point  that  could  lead  to 
recession.  As  events  turned  out,  they,  to- 
gether with  the  steel  strike,  did  In  fact  lead 
to  a  mild  and  brief  recession.  The  Council 
and  I  agree  on  this  point.  However,  the 
Council  also  believes,  If  I  have  understod  its 
thinking  correctly,  that  the  expansion  could 
have  continued  to  roll  on  during  1960  If 
only  the  Government  had  undertaken  larger 
spending  In  1959,  Instead  of  curbing  outlays. 

But  would  not  such  a  policy  have  hastened 
the  economic  and  political  disaster  that  the 
Government  sought  to  avert  and  in  fact  did 
avert?  The  heart  of  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic policy  in  early  1960  was  that  in  the 
eyes  of  investors,  particularly  foreigners  who 
do  not  need  to  continue  holding  billions  of 
dollars  here,   our   Government   was  already 
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spending  too  much.  It  was  the  very  fact 
that  governmental  spending  kept  climbing 
long  after  the  recession  had  ended,  with  the 
cash  deficit  soaring  to  an  annual  rate  of 
over  $15  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959. 
which  caused  fears  of  inflation  and  of  pos- 
sible devaluation  of  the  dollar  to  spread, 
thereby  forcing  an  abrupt  shift  of  policy.  I 
fall  to  see  how  the  Government  could  respon- 
sibly have  followed  any  other  course  In 
1959,  although  I  do  think  that  the  shift 
need  not  have  been  so  abrupt.  It  was  not 
In  1959  that  the  fundamental  mistake  was 
made,  but  rather  In  1958  when  new  govern- 
mental programs  were  piled  up  with  little 
regard  to  their  cost  or  future  consequences. 

The  lessons  of  this  recent  episode  should 
not  be  lost  on  us.  It  is  precisely  because  the 
viays  in  which  we  fight  recersion  have  longer- 
run  consequences  that  we  must  not  permit 
even  compassion  for  the  unemployed  to  lead 
us  Into  actions  which,  while  Immediately 
beneficial,  may  seriously  Injure  the  entire 
population  a  little  later.  At  a  time  such  as 
this,  when  the  possibility  of  a  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  is  widely  discussed  in  business 
and  financial  circles.  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
prudent  to  continue  enlarging  Federal  spend- 
ing programs.  Since  defense  outlays  must 
go  up.  other  programs  should  be  cut.  Since 
our  economy  is  recovering  and  employment 
is  again  rising,  we  can  with  good  con- 
science subdue  our  Impatience  for  economic 
improvement.  Past  experience  is  a  very  im- 
perfect guide  to  the  future,  but  I  think  that 
it  can  serve  us  better  than  the  Council's 
bleak  forecast  based  in  its  projections  of 
potential  output. 

If  the  current  expansion  follows  anything 
like  the  rule  of  postwar  recoveries,  and  this 
assumption  seems  no  less  reasonable  today 
than  it  did  3  months  ago,  our  economy 
should  come  close  to  having  full  employment 
toward  the  end  of  next  year. 

PROBLEM  OF  ECONOMIC   GROWTH 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  fighting  the 
recession,  to  say  nothing  of  fighting  It  on 
the  theory  that  It  Is  superimposed  on  a 
chronic  deficiency  of  demand.  Let  us  con- 
centrate economic  thought  instead  on  a  real 
problem,  that  of  Increasing  the  average  rate 
of  our  economic  growth.  The  Council  has 
rightly  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  longer-range  problem.  Its  call 
for  a  "high-investment  economy,  a  hleh- 
research  economy,  a  high-education  econ- 
omy" makes  good  sense  to  me,  although  I 
am  not  entirely  happy  with  the  apparent  im- 
plication that  the  only  path  to  greater  fu- 
ture efficiency  is  to  spend  more  public  or 
private  money  currently. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  basi- 
cally on  the  energy  and  skill  with  which 
people  apply  themselves  to  production — In 
other  words,  on  the  amount  of  work  that  is 
done  and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is 
done.  The  Government  can  sometimes  in- 
fluence the  outcon\e  favorably  by  doing  more 
and  spending  more,  but  It  can  sometimes 
also  do  so  by  spending  less.  The  success  of 
governmental  policies  to  spur  our  economic 
growth  will  depend  primarily  on  how  effec- 
tive they  are  In  Increasing  confidence  In 
the  economic  future,  thereby  stimulating 
people  to  use  their  brains,  energy,  money, 
and  credit  in  building  today  lor  a  better 
tomorrow. 

To  achieve  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth,  we  need  to  give  no  less  attention  to 
the  reduction  of  governmental  obstacles  to 
growth  than  we  give  to  the  devising  of  new 
governmental  stimuli  to  growth.  Whatever 
the  defects  of  our  public  expenditure  pro- 
grams may  be,  whether  on  the  quantitative 
or  qualitative  side,  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  at  least  go  through  the  process  of 
reexamining  most  of  them  every  year.  As 
far  as  the  tax  structure  goes,  there  Is  much 
greater  reluctance  to  rock  the  boat.  Except 
for  occasional  and  marginal  adjustments,  we 
have  continued  year  after  year  a  tax  struc- 


ture that  practically  every  student  knows  Is 
seriously  defective.  It  is  high  time  to  carry 
out  a  thorough -going  tax  reform — a  reform 
that,  among  other  things,  will  serve  to  im- 
prove the  economic  climate  for  enterprise 
and  Investment  at  large,  instead  of  on  a 
curiously  selective  basis,  as  in  the  adminis- 
tration's recent  proposal. 

Of  the  many  reforms  that  are  needed.  I 
think  two  are  especially  Important.  First, 
the  tax  rules  governing  depreciation  need  to 
be  amended,  so  that  they  will  take  realistic 
account  both  of  our  technological  revolution 
and  of  Inflation.  Second,  the  tax  rates  on 
personal  income,  which  for  some  brackets  of 
Income  are  nearly  confiscatory,  need  to  be 
generally  and  gradually  reduced,  so  that  per- 
sonal Incentives  to  great  effort  will  be 
strengthened  and  the  energy  now  expended 
on  lax  avoidance  schemes  may  be  turned 
back  into  productive  chaiinels.  It  should  be 
possible  to  carry  out  such  reforms  without 
impairing  t^ix  revenues  beyond  the  initial 
year.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  a  low  but 
broadly  based  excise  tax  will  produce  sub- 
stantial revenue  without  blunting  the  in- 
centive to  enterprise. 

I  agree  with  the  Council  that  we  need  to 
enlarge  the  national  effort  devoted  to  scien- 
tific research  and  basic  education,  but  I  feel 
that  we  need  also  to  become  far  more  effi- 
cient than  we  have  been  in  conducting  our 
educational  enterprises.  We  need  to  hasten 
adaptatioi^  to  changing  technology  by  under- 
t.iklng  extensive  training  programs  for  un- 
skilled workers  in  our  Individual  commu- 
nities, as  well  as  retraining  programs  for 
industrial  workers  v.hose  skills  have  become 
obsolete.  It  also  would  be  constructive  to 
stimulate  the  smaller  firms,  which  are 
counted  in  the  millions,  to  practice  greater 
efficiency.  With  proper  organization,  our 
colleges  of  business  administration  should 
be  able  to  render  much  the  same  kind  of 
assistance  to  small  businesses  that  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  have  over  many  years  ren- 
dered to  farmers. 

We  need  to  became  less  tolerant  of  the 
wasteful  practices  that  we  have  allowed  to 
develop  all  around  us.  I  am  referring  not 
only  to  restraints  on  efficiency  imposed  by 
trade  unions  In  railroading,  construction 
work,  and  other  Industries,  but  also  to  the 
featherbeddlng  not  infrequently  practiced  by 
business  executives,  and  to  the  roadblocks  to 
efficiency  that  have  been  put  up  by  our 
Government,  of  which  the  farm  program  Is 
only  the  most  notorious  example. 

Since  economic  growth  is  bound  to  pro- 
ceed unevenly,  we  must  try  to  stiffen  the 
resistance  of  our  economy  to  occasional  set- 
backs. In  1958  and  again  this  year  the  Con- 
gress extended  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  although  it  did  bo  through 
tardy  Improvisations.  Before  the  next  reces- 
sion strikes,  as  In  time  it  probably  will,  our 
country  should  at  least  be  armed  with  an 
unemployment  Insurance  system  that  covers 
practically  all  wage  earners  and  automati- 
cally provides  for  extended  benefits  during 
periods  of  abnormally  large  unemployment. 
The  President  has  wisely  recommended  leg- 
islation that  would  move  our  Nation  in  this 
direction. 

Uiider  present  conditions  rf  world  com- 
petition, a  reasonably  stable  price  level  would 
also  help  to  promote  the  long-term  growth 
pf  otjr  economy.  It  would  therefore  be  de- 
sirable to  amend  the  Employment  Act  by 
specifying  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote  rea- 
sonable stability  of  the  consumer  price  level 
as  well  as  maximum  production  and  em- 
ployment. Such  a  declaration  of  moral  ptir- 
pose  would  help  to  assure  everyone,  both  In 
our  country  and  abroad,  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  proper  concern  for  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  need  to 
be  done  to  enlarge  and  sustain  prosperity. 
But  as  we  work  for  a  better  future,  let  us 


not  exaggerate  the  shortcomings  of  our  econ- 
omy or  belittle  the  achievements  of  the  past. 
In  the  postwar  period  our  economy  has  ex- 
tended, if  not  Improved  on.  Its  historic  rate 
of  growth.  It  has  demonstrated  Its  great 
resilience  by  speedily  filling  the  gap  left  by 
declining  Federal  expenditures  when  World 
War  II  ended  and,  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  Korean  hostilities  came  to  a  close. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  economic  triumph  of 
our  generation,  although  we  too  often  show 
little  appreciation  of  It.  Is  the  reduction  of 
the  swings  of  the  business  cycle  and  the 
blunting  of  their  Impact  on  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  individuals.  We  should  strive  to 
do  still  better  In  the  future,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  ovu  efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  suc- 
cess. But  if  It  tiu-ns  out  that  we  fail  to 
achieve  all  the  Improvements  we  seek  during 
the  1960'8,  yet  do  no  worse  than  in  the  1950's, 
our  accomplishment  will  still  be  very  sub- 
stantial and  require  neither  remorse  nor 
apology. 

APPENDIX 

I  am  appending  the  following  notes  for 
readers  whose  interest  may  center  on  tech- 
nical points.  They  deal  primarily  with  the 
gap  estimates  and  with  alternative  methods 
of  estimating  when  full  employment  may  be 
reached.  I  have  also  added  a  few  remarks 
on  the  theory  of  secular  stagnation  and 
recovery  policies. 

THE    GAP    ESTIMATES 

The  Councils  gap  estimates,  starting  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1953,  were  derived  by 
equating  potential  output  to  the  actual  out- 
put in  irud-1955,  then  allowing  the  curve  of 
{X)tential  output  to  ascend  at  an  annual  rate 
of  3.5  percent,  and  handling  the  period  back 
Of  mld-1955  In  similar  fashion.  The  gap  Is 
simply  the  difference  between  actual  and 
potential  output. 

In  the  appendix  to  its  report  of  March  6, 
the  Council  spoke  of  Its  estimates  of  poten- 
tial output.  Including  the  historical  esti- 
mates, as  being  based  on  calculations  that 
'are  at  best  hazardous  and  uncertain."  The 
text  of  the  Council's  report,  however,  did  not 
heed  the  warning  of  the  appendix,  thus  mak- 
ing my  and  other  criticism  InevitaWe.  Now 
the  Council  makes  a  larger  claim  for  its  esti- 
mates of  potential  output;  namely,  that  they 
are  "reasonable,"  that  they  are  "derived  from 
careftil  quantitative  studies,"  and  that  it 
therefore  has  "confidence  in  its  trend  projec- 
tion." 

On  what  quantitative  studies.  It  is  perti- 
nent to  Inquire,  did  the  Council  base  Its 
estimate  of  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  3.5 
percent  In  potential  output?  The  Council 
gave  a  sketchy  answer  to  this  question  In  its 
original  report  and  no  information  has  been 
added  by  its  reply.  What,  then.  Is  the  visible 
basis  for  the  confidence  which  the  Council 
now  expresses  in  its  historical  estimates  of 
potential  output?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion consists  of  two  parts. 

First,  the  Council  reports  that  these  esti- 
mates Imply  "gaps  which  bear  a  close  and 
reasonable  relation  to  observed  rates  of  un- 
employment In  1960  and  prev  ous  years." 
This  claim  is  excessive.  According  to  the 
Council,  an  unen:ployment  rate  of  4  percent 
marks  a  p>eriod  as  having  full  employment. 
In  mld-1955,  when  the  unemployment  rate 
was  about  4  percent,  the  Council's  estimate 
of  potential  output  shows  virtual  equality 
with  actual  output,  as  It  should.  But  when 
we  move  on,  we  find  that  the  estimates  of  po- 
tential output  soar  above  the  figures  of  ac- 
tual output  throughout  1956  and  throughout 
the  first  half  of  1957,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate 
In  11  of  these  18  months  was  as  low  as.  or 
lower  than  In  mld-1955  (when  It  was  4.1  per- 
cent). Tliese  oddities  suggest  that  3.5  per- 
cent overstates  the  annual  growth  of  poten- 
tial output,  or  that  a  exponential  curve  is  a 
poor  representative  of  potential  output,  or 
else   that   the   concept    of   potential   output 
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Itself  requires  modification.  Even  the  Coun- 
cil's own  equation,  relating  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  the  gap,  suggests  that  some- 
tblng  Is  wrong.  According  to  this  equation, 
the  gap  vanishes  at  an  unemployment  rate 
of  3.7  percent,  not — as  It  should  by  the  Coun- 
cil's logic — at  4  percent. 

The  Council's  report  that  Its  estimates  Im- 
ply "gaps  which  bear  a  close  and  reasonable 
relation  to  observed  rates  of  unemployment" 
evidently  means  merely  that  the  configura- 
tion of  Its  gap  estimates  through  time  bears 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  configuration  of 
unemployment  rates.  But  If  this  is  what  the 
Council  means,  no  uniqueness  attaches  to  Its 
estimates;  that  Is  to  say,  several  or  many  sets 
of  historical  estimates  will  meet  this  loose 
criterion  equally  well.  For  example,  a  curve 
of  potential  output  ascending  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  3  percent,  similarly  pivoted  In 
mld-lQSS,  will  certainly  do  so.  I  might  add, 
for  whatever  It  may  be  worth,  that  this  3- 
percent  growth  curve  Implies  a  gap  of  5.3 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960,  In  con- 
trast to  the  Council's  reported  gap  of  8  per- 
cent. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Council's  visible  evidence  in  support  of  Its 
historical  estimates  of  the  gap.  Tbis  con- 
sists of  the  finding  that  the  several  Illustra- 
tive trends,  which  had  figured  In  my  criti- 
cism, yield  gaps  that  do  not  bear  a  close 
and  reasonable  relation  to  rates  of  unem- 
plojrment.  The  Council  concludes  that  "this 
evidence  strongly  confirms"  that  its  "choice 
of  a  trend  line  for  potential  output  was  not 
capricious."  However,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  none  of  my  illustrative  trends  was 
suggested  as  a  proper  measure  of  potential 
output,  a  finding — whether  well  grounded 
or  not — that  these  trends  are  faulty  can  tell 
us  nothing  at  all  about  the  statistical  virtue 
of  the  Council's  trend  line  for  potential  out- 
put. 

The  Council's  own  Judgment  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  Its  report  of  li&rcti  6  appears  to 
be  correct;  namely,  that  Its  estimates  of  po- 
tential output  "are  at  best  hazardous  and 
uncertain."  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  esti- 
mates of  this  type  could  be  anything  but 
hazardous.  Potential  output,  according  to 
the  Council,  is  "the  output  which  could  be 
achieved  at  reasonably  full  employment." 
Taken  literally,  this  must  mean  that  the 
potential  output  of  a  given  period  is  the 
sum  of  (a)  the  actual  output,  (b)  the  addi- 
tional output  that  could  be  achieved  if  the 
unemployment  rate  were  4  percent  Instead 
of,  say,  6  percent,  and  (c)  the  further  addi- 
tion to  output  that  could  be  achieved 
through  greater  efficiency  of  both  labor  and 
capital — apart  from  that  which  might  be 
Induced  by  (b).  In  this  full  sense,  potential 
output  Is  indefinitely  larger  than  the  sum 
of  (a)  and  (b),  this  sum  being  what  the 
Council  has  In  mind  by  potential  output. 
But  even  the  latter  quantity  raises  formi- 
dable difficulties.  As  far  as  (a)  is  concerned. 
we  presumably  know  what  it  is.  But  how 
can  we  tell  the  magnitude  of  (b)  ?  Not 
only  is  no  answer  given  in  official  statistical 
publications,  but  no  single  true  answer  to 
this  question  is  possible. 

After  all,  the  structtu-e  of  a  nation's  out- 
put keeps  changing.  This  is  a  particularly 
Important  feature  of  a  free  economy  where 
people's  demand  may  shift  from  automobiles 
to  clothing  to  travel  or  whatnot.  If  the 
extra  demand,  which  is  implied  by  assuming 
that  the  unemployment  rate  comes  down  to 
4  percent,  were  supplied  by  high -produc- 
tivity Industries,  (b)  would  be  one  quantity. 
If  the  extra  demand  were  concentrated  on 
services  supplied  by  low-productivity  Indus- 
tries, (b)  would  be  another  and  perhaps 
much  smaller  quantity.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
theoretical  difficulty.  The  magnitude  of  (a) 
In  any  specific  period  must  depend,  among 
other  things,  on  the  relations  among  the 
prices  of  both  final  products  and  productive 
services    during    this    and    earlier    periods. 


But  once  we  assume  that  (b)  emerges,  the 
price  relations  that  played  their  part  in  de- 
termining (a)  will  no  longer  be  what  they 
were.  Hence,  (a)  Itself  cannot  be  treated  as 
a  datum.  In  short,  unless  we  specify  the 
precise  assumptions  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic processes  involved  in  making  total 
output  something  other  than  what  it  was 
or  is,  the  magnitude  of  potential  output  is 
strictly  Indeterminate.  And  once  we  set  out 
the  assiunptions  of  a  working  economic 
order,  although  a  unique  result  becomes  pos- 
sible, it  would  still  be  necessary  to  assess  the 
significance  and  relevance  of  the  assump- 
tions. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties 
surrounding  a  theoretically  valid  approach  to 
the  problem  of  estimating  potential  out- 
put— even  in  the  Council's  restricted  sense. 
I  recognize  that  if  the  task  of  measurement 
Is  actually  undertaken,  some  vigorous  short 
cuts  such  as  the  Council  us«l  are  unavoid- 
able. I  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
getting  dependable  results  by  this  approach. 
However,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  even 
an  improvement  on  the  Councirs  method — 
that  is,  a  multiple  correlation  of  output, 
time,  and  the  unemployment  rate — will  yield 
gap  estimates  that  have  an  uncomfortably 
large  dispersion.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  Council's  method,  as  chart  5  of  its 
report  of  March  6  indicates.  If  all  this  is 
true  of  descriptions  of  the  past,  it  should  be 
still  more  true  of  projections  for  the  future. 
At  any  rate,  the  enormous  differences  in  the 
estimates  of  potential  output  obtained  by 
students  who  have  concerned  themselves 
with  this  problem  shout  warnings  about  the 
pitfalls  that  surround  this  field  of  measure- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  the  art  of  esti- 
mating potential  output  has  reached  a  point 
that  Justifies  the  rewriting  of  the  economic 
history  of  the  postwar  period,  to  say  nothing 
of  using  such  estimates  as  a  basis  for  current 
policymaking. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  studying  changes 
in  economic  conditions,  it  if  necessary  for 
experts  to  keep  in  mind  the  margins  of  error 
that  attach  even  to  measures  of  actual  out- 
put— that  is,  the  familiar  statistics  on  the 
en^oss  national  product.  Economists,  no  less 
than  laymen,  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
assuming  that  there  is  only  a  single  set  of 
official  estimates  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. In  fact  there  are  two  estimates  for 
every  quarter,  one  arrived  at  from  the 
expenditure  side,  the  other  from  the  in- 
come side.  Since  our  statistics  are  imper- 
fect, the  two  figures  nearly  always  differ, 
sometimes  by  a  disturbing  margin.  As  far 
as  expert  knowledge  exists  on  this  subject, 
the  figures  derived  from  income  data  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  figtires 
derived  from  expenditure  data.  Earlier 
publication  and  sheer  convention,  not  sci- 
ence, have  accorded  the  latter  figures  their 
practically  exclusive  sway. 

The  Council's  reply  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  its  estimate  of  an  8-percent  gap  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1960  was  reached  by 
more  than  one  method.  But  no  elaborate 
calculations  are  needed  to  show  that  this  es- 
timate may  well  be  too  high.  For,  even  If 
the  Council's  figure  of  potential  output  for 
that  quarter  is  taken  as  It  comes,  the  mere 
substitution  of  the  less-familiar  gross  na- 
tional product  figure  for  the  conventional 
one  (as  these  annual  rates  are  given  In  the 
June  1961  issue  of  Economic  Indicators) 
would  suffice  to  lower  the  estimate  of  the  gap 
by  $4.1  billion,  or  from  7.7  to  6.9  percent. 

WHEN  rULL  EMPLOYMENT  M.AT   BE  RE.^CHED 

The  Council  observes  that  "the  distance  to 
full  employment  is  the  true  measure  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  recovery  problem  "  and 
that  "the  percentage  gap  at  the  trough  of  the 
1960-61  recession  was  greater  than  at  the 
1954  trough  but  about  the  same  as  at  the 
1958  trough.  "  However,  'the  distrnce  to  full 
employment"  is  indicated  better  by  the  un- 
employment   figures    than    by    the    gap   esti- 


mates—which are,  at  best,  cloudy  images  of 
the  unemployment  figures.  The  highest 
quarterly  figure  of  unemployment  aasoclated 
with  the  recession  of  1960-61  wtis  6.9  percent 
with  the  previous  recession  7.4  percent,  with 
the  one  before  that  5.9  percent,  and  with  the 
1948-49  recession,  which  the  Council  ignores 
7.1  percent. 

The  Council  states  that  "current  evidence 
suggests  that  it  is  highly  improbable"  that 
full  employment  will  be  reached  by  the  last 
quarter  of  1962.  Apparently,  the  Council 
reached  this  judgment  by  projecting  Its  curve 
of  potential  output  to  the  last  quarter  ol 
1962,  then  comparing  the  estimate  so  made 
with  an  estimate  of  actual  output  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year.  The  result  ob- 
tained can  be  no  better  than  the  Councilg 
3.5-percent  growth  curve  of  potential  output. 
A  projection  of  this  curve  yields  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $580.9  billion  (annual  rate 
1960  prices)  for  the  last  quarter  of  1962.  a 
projection  of  a  similarly  pivoted  3-percent 
curve,  which  meets  every  reasonable  test  as 
well  as — if  not  better  than — the  3.5-percent 
curve,  yields  a  figure  that  is  $20.4  billion 
lower. 

I  believe  that  earlier  business-cycle  ex- 
pansions provide  a  better  basis  than  conjec- 
tures concerning  potential  output  for  Judg. 
Ing  when.  If  the  current  recovery  continues 
to  flourish,  unemployment  may  reach  a  4- 
percent  rate.  The  trough  In  the  gross  na- 
tional product  during  the  1948-49  recession 
was  reached  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1949,  the  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  averaged  6.6 
percent.  A  year  later;  that  Is,  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1950,  it  was  lower  by  1.9  points. 
The  drop  in  the  unemployment  rate  over  a 
corresponding  interval  of  the  business  ex- 
pansions starting  In  1954  and  1958  was  1.8 
points  and  2.2  points,  respectively.  If,  there- 
fore, the  current  recovery  follows  approxi- 
mately the  course  of  the  three  preceding  re- 
coveries, the  unemployment  rate  should  be 
about  4.9  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1962.  Beyond  this  date,  the  three  earlier 
expansions  no  longer  give  a  useful  clue. 
The  first  fails  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  the  second  because  full  employ- 
ment was  already  virtually  reached,  the  third 
because  of  the  outbreak  of  the  steel  strike 
However,  commonsense  suggests,  as  does 
the  behavior  of  unemployment  rates  during 
prewar  expansions,  that  if  the  recovery  con- 
tinues with  any  vigor  beyond  the  second 
quarter  of  1962,  unemployment  may  well 
reach  or  come  close  to  4  percent  toward  the 
end  of  1962. 

I  have  now  set  out  the  reasoning  on 
which  I  based  the  statement  concerning  the 
prospects  for  full  employment  in  the  Chicago 
address.  I  should,  however,  add  a  word  about 
structural  unemployment.  I  have  been  In- 
clined to  agree  with  the  Council's  position 
that,  as  aggregate  demand  increases,  what 
may  now  appear  to  be  "an  unyielding  core  of 
structural  unemployment"  will  largely  dis- 
appear. 

I  still  believe  this  to  be  true.  Yet.  some 
tabulations  I  have  recently  seen  on  the  con- 
centration of  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  in  the  long-term  unemployed 
group  have  made  me  wonder  whether  the 
Council  and  I  may  not  be  underestimating 
the  difficulties  posed  by  structural  unem- 
ployment. I.  for  one,  have  not  studied  this 
question  sufficiently. 

THEORY      OF      SECtTL.^R      STAGNATION 

The  Council  observes  (a)  that  its  eco- 
nomic views  cannot  be  Justly  described  as  a 
secular  stagnation  theory;  (b)  that  it  has 
attributed  the  gap  to  deficiencies  In  total 
demand  rather  than  to  the  deficiencies  I 
had  noted;  (c)  that  it  does  not  hold  the 
view  that  the  gap  Is  "endemic"  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy;  and  (d)  that  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers had  in  fact  Informed  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  the  Council  "would 
not  accept  the  idea  that  we  have  a  chronic 
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or  growing  long-run  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment but,  rather,  that  we  have  a  problem 
of  unemployment   that  we  can  defeat." 

As  for  (a) .  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that 
theories  of  secular  stagnation  are  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  they  characteris- 
tically posit  a  chronic  failure  of  the  econ- 
omy (Ih  contrast  to  a  merely  sporadic  or 
cyclical  failure)  to  produce  all  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing.  That  is  precisely  the  way 
In  which  the  Council  repeatedly  described 
our  economy  in  its  report  of  March  6. 

As  for  (b),  there  Is  no  sensible  difference 
l>etween  my  description  of  the  Council's 
vle-^'s  (namely,  that  the  basic  reason  for  the 
alleged  "growing  gap"  Is  the  insufficiency, 
first,  of  investment  in  business  plant  and 
eqOlpment,  second,  of  public  "investment" — 
that  is,  spending  on  education,  health,  re- 
search, and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources) and  its  own  formulation,  unless 
the  Council  believes  that  a  deficiency  of  con- 
sumer spending  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 

gap- 

There  Is  no  need  to  comment  on  (c), 
since  the  question  whether  the  gap  Is  "en- 
demic" to  the  American  economy  Is  not  in- 
volved in  the  present  discussion. 

I  take  It  that  the  statement  quoted  in 
(d)  refers  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the 
past  or  present;  for  on  any  other  Interpre- 
tation the  Council  would  be  contradicting 
its  own  position. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  what  is  in  ques- 
tion is  the  validity  of  the  Council's  theory 
that  our  economy  has  been  suffering  for 
years  from  a  persistent,  chronic,  increasing 
slack — not  whether  such  a  condition,  if  it 
exists,  can  be  corrected. 

POLICIES    FOR    ECONOMIC    RECOVERY 

(a)  The  Council  dissents  from  the  view, 
which  It  attributes  to  me,  that  a  particular 
increase  of  $724  million  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures, recommended  for  fiscal  1962,  would 
court  inflation  and  a  gold  crisis.  This  view 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  have  said 
or  Implied.  What  has  concerned  me  is  the 
extension  of  definite  commitments  for  sub- 
stantially larger  expenditures,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  not  this  or  that  recommendation, 
appropriation,  or  outlay. 

(b)  The  Council  notes  that  I  have  Ignored 
the  "latent  surplus" — which,  I  take  it.  means 
the  surplus  that  would  emerge  under  condi- 
tions of  full  employment  If  both  tax  rates 
and  expenditures  remained  unchanged.  The 
truth  Is  that,  in  view  of  the  upsurge  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  I  have  taken  It  for  granted 
that  the  "latent"  or  "implicit"  surplus  will 
rapidly  dwindle.  If  not  vanish.  That  seems 
to  be  the  way  in  which  things  are  working 
out.  If  present  expenditure  trends  continue, 
whether  or  not  my  expectation  that  full  em- 
ployment will  be  approximated  by  the  end 
of  1962  Is  borne  out,  it  will  prove  very  diffi- 
cult to  balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  1963. 

(c)  The  Council  appears  to  argue  that,  in 
the  event  it  becomes  clear  that  further  stim- 
ulation of  the  economy  would  lead  to  infla- 
tion, monetary  and  fiscal  brakes  can  be  ap- 
plied to  prevent  this  from  happening.  I 
uish  economic  policies  could  be  timed  and 
executed  with  such  nice  precision.  If  ex- 
perience Is  any  guide.  Federal  expenditures 
are  rarely  reversible;  they  are  apt  to  move 
sluggishly  when  they  do  happen  to  be  re- 
versed; and  there  Is  often  a  substantial  lag 
between  the  time  when  monetary  brakes  are 
applied  and  the  time  they  take  hold.  In 
the  meantime,  the  economy  may  be  damaged 
by  Inflation. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC  )    Post,  Dec.  13, 
1962] 

WiRTz'  Job  Statistics  "Invalid,"  He  Admits 

(By  James  McCartney) 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  has 
acknowledged  to  me  that  a  rosy  statement 
on  unemployment  he  issued   on   the   eve  of 


the  November  6  elections  contained  "invalid" 
statistical  comparisons. 

The  effect  of  the  comparisons  was  to  paint 
a  rosier  view  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Kennedy  administration — Just  6  days  before 
tlie  elections — than  truly  valid  comparisons 
would  have  justified. 

For  example,  Wirtz's  preelection  statement 
said  that  "over  4.500,000  more  Americans 
have  jobs  than  when  this  administration 
took  office  in  January  of  1961." 

The  4  5-million  figure,  Wirtz  acknowledges. 
was  not  seasonally  adjusted  to  take  into  ac- 
count normal  differences  in  employment  be- 
tween the  months  of  January  and  October. 

The  valid  figure — seasonally  adjusted — 
was   1.224.000. 

Wirtz's  statement.  In  effect,  exaggerated 
by  3.276,000  the  number  of  jobs  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  could  reasonably  take 
credit  for  creating. 

The  Labor  Department  usually  makes  this 
seasonal  adjustment  in  announcing  employ- 
ment figures. 

That,  however,  was  only  one  part  of  Wirtz's 
st.Ttement. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  statement  he 
said  that  unemployment  was  "over  2  million 
less  than  in  January  of  1961." 

This  figure  also  was  not  adjusted  to  take 
seasonal  changes  into  account. 

According  to  official  Labor  Department  sta- 
tistics, the  valid,  seasonally  adjusted  figure 
for  the  decrease  In  number  of  unemployed 
was  784,000 

Thus  Wirtz's  statement,  in  efTect,  exag- 
gerated by  1,216.000  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's achievements  in  reducing  the  number 
of  unemployed. 

Wirtz  did  not  hedge  in  acknowledging  that 
the  statistical  comparisons  were  "Invalid" — 
In  fact  "invalid"  was  his  own  word  choice. 

"It  Isn't  fair  to  compare  January  figures 
with  October  figures  without  making  sea- 
sonal adjustments,"  he  said. 

However,  he  added  that  the  statement  was 
not  issued  with  the  November  elections  in 
mind. 

He  also  explained  that  it  Is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  double- 
check  all  statistics  that  come  before  him, 
sus7gesting  that  tlie  invalid  comparisons 
simply  slipped  past. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  tables  and 
charts. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
January  31. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Alger  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Short. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stephens)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter ; ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  KiRWAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.)  tlie 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Janu- 
ary 29.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

284  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  funds  relating  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-141;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

285.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  vmlformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

286.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  November  1962  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  ais 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

287.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

288.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  cf  the 
Canal  Zone,  President,  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany transmitting  a  report  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  and  Canal  Zone  Government  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1962.  pursuant 
to  63  Stat.  398;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

289.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1895  (sec.  19.  ch.  23.  28  Stat.  603); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

290.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
a  statement  in  writing  exhibiting  the  several 
sums  drawn  by  him  pursuant  to  sections  78 
and  80  of  title  2.  United  States  Code,  the  ap- 
plication and  disbursement  of  the  sums,  and 
balances.  If  any.  remaining  In  his  hands, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code,  section  84;  to  the  CSmmittee 
on  House  Administration. 

291.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  "Steam  Electric  Plant  Con- 
struction Cost  and  Annual  Production  Ex- 
p>enses,  1961";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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299.  A  letter  tioca.  the  Assistant  Director, 
Boreaa  of  Land  Management,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  com- 
pensatory royalty  agreements  affecting  oil 
and  gas  deposits  In  unleased  Government 
lands  which  were  entered  Into  dvuing  calen- 
dar year  1962  In  accordance  with  30  U.S.C. 
22fl(g) ,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  rule 
m,  cla\ise  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

293.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  provide  for  a  jury  commis- 
sion for  each  UB.  district  court,  to  regulate 
its  compensation,  to  prescribe  its  duties,  and 
for  other  purpoeea";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

294.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  19S2;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2C5.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  (78  Stat.  383);  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

296.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  704  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  conversion  or  exchange 
of  policies  of  national  service  life  insurance 
to  a  new  modified  life  plan";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

297.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  addi- 
tional information  relating  to  the  case  of 
Andres  Porras-Grajeda,  A-4329804,  involving 
suspension  of  deportation,  and  requesting 
that  It  be  withdrawn  from  those  before 
the  Congress  and  returned  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Service,  pursuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

298.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  transmit- 
ting the  18th  Report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information,  dated  January 
1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  402.  80th  Con- 
gress (H.  Doc.  No.  53) ;  to  the  CoDMiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    ANP    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  claiise  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ASPINALL: 

H.R.  2821.  A  bill  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  repayment  contract  with  the  Grand 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   BAKKR: 

HH.  2822.  A  bill   to  provide  flood  control 
on  the  Big  South  Fork,  Ciimberland  River 
Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  2823.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  lilr.  BASS: 

H  Jl.  2634.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  more  defini- 
tive tariff  classification  description  for  light- 
weight bicycles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HR.  2825.  A  biU  to  define  and  declare  ex- 
empt Income  of  inHtunB  and  to  permit  In- 
dians who  are  holders  of  beneficial  interests 
of  tribal  lands  ot  under  patents  of  allocated 


and  restricted  lands,  whether  by  original  al- 
lotment, by  inheritance,  or  as  lessee  of  tribal 
or  allocated  and  restricted  Indian  lands,  to 
secure  refunds  of  income  taioes  paid  to  the 
United  States,  on  Income  from  such  lands 
which  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOGGS: 
H.R  2826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  dispositions  of  property  (other 
than  stock)  pursuant  to  orders  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2827,  A  bill  to  extend  until  June  30. 
1966,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  Imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty  on 
ground  chicory;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By  Mrs  FRANCES  P  BOLTON: 
H.R.  2828.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  tran.«;por- 
tation  or  use  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, with  unlawful  or  fraudulent  Intent, 
of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost,  stolen, 
wrongfully  appropriated,  unauthorized,  re- 
voked, or  canceled  credit  cards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  : 
H.R.  2829.  A  bill  to  improve  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
by  providing  minimum  benefits  for  certain 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  72  and  by 
liberalizing  the  retirement  test  through  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  earnings  permitted 
without  full  deductions  from  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  2830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  child-care  deduction,  and  to 
eliminate  the  Income  celling  on  eligibility 
for  such  deduction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.2831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  institution  of  iUgher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  2832.  A  bill  to  withdraw  from  the 
district  courts  jurisdiction  of  suits  brought 
by  fiduciaries  who  have  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship between  the  parties;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2833.  A  bill  to  amend  subdivision  d  of 
section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
96d)  so  as  to  give  the  court  authority  on  its 
own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney  fees  paid 
or  to  be  paid  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2834.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  juvenile 
delinquents;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2835.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of 
circuit  and  district  Judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2836.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  19th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2837.  A  bill  to  amend  further  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  US  C. 
311);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2838.  A  bill  to  amend  section  753(f) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
transcripts  fu  nlshed  by  coiut  reporters  few 
the  district  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2839.  A  bill  to  increase  the  fees  of 
Jury  commissioners  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  2840.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13Bi  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
venue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.2841.  A  bill  to  amend  section  332  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  Inclusion  of  a  district  Judge  or  judges  on 
the  judicial  council  of  each  circuit;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2842.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3238  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2843.  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2388  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  2844.  A  bill  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  Judges  here- 
after appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  judi^es 
of  all  other  U  S.  district  courts  now  have;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2845.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  dis- 
trict courts  shall  be  always  open  for  certain 
purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  court  and  to 
regulate  the  sessions  of  the  courts  for  trans- 
acting judicial  business;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.2846.  A  bill  to  amend  section  376  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2847.  A  bill  to  amend  section  633  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing  fees 
of  U.S.  commissioners;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2848.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  b  of 
section  60 — Preferred  creditors;  subsection  e 
of  section  67 — Liens  and  fraudulent  trans- 
fers; and  subsection  e  of  section  70 — Title  to 
property;  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C 
96b.  107e,  and  llOe);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H_R.2849.  A  bill  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  2850.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  re- 
tired pay  for  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  retired  before  June  1,  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2851.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  to  certain  retired  employees  entitled 
to  deferred  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2852.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
obstruction  of  Investigations  and  inquiries 
of  certain  criminal  activities  In  or  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  2853.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing books  for  the  adult  blind  so  as  to  make 
books  also  available  to  quadriplegics  and  the 
near  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  2854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of    1930;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  2855.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
electric  light  bulbs  In  the  case  of  sets  or 
strings  of  such  bulbs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  2856.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pUot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2857.  A  blU  to  provide  for  advance 
consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  with  State  wildlife  agencies  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  any  Federal  program 
Involving    the   use    of   pesticides    or   other 
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chemicals  designed  for  mass  biological  con- 
trols; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJ1.2S58.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  his  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 

HJl.  2859.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R- 2860.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(c) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural 
employees  from  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2861.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Permanent  Commission  on 
Governmental  Operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  2862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2^2 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  In  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  In- 
crease from  6>4  to  6%  percent  the  deduction 
from  the  employees  basic  salary  for  retire- 
ment; and  to  set  60  as  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  for  certain  employees  engaged 
in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2863.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  In  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  January  16.  1883,  to  temporary  summer 
emplojrment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  re- 
tirement fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retirement 
of  employees  after  30  years  of  service  with- 
out reduction  In  annuity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2866.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Uniform  Allowance 
Act,  approved  September  1,  1954  (title  IV, 
Public  Law  763.  83d  Cong.),  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  2867.  A  bill  to  amend  section  532  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
marriage  date  requirements  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  pension  to  widows  of  Civil  War 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  2868.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  compul- 
sory coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  self-em- 
ployed individuals  who  hold  certain  religious 
beliefs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2870.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2871.  A  bin  to  provide  coverage  un- 
der the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system  (subject  to  an  election  in 
the  case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all 
Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
and  its  instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  2872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  annui- 
ties under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
shEdl  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  2873.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  States  in 
providing  necessary  instruction  for  adults 
not  proficient  In  basic  educational  skills 
through  grants  to  States  for  pilot  projects, 
improvement  of  State  services,  and  programs 
of  instruction,  and  through  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  for  development 
of  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
for  training  of  teaching  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  Imported  electron 
microscopes  shall  be  subject  to  the  regular- 
customs  duty  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
institution  or  organization  Importing  them; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2875.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  2876.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R  2877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  engaged  In  air  traffic  con- 
trol work;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
HJl.  2878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  allowable  chari- 
table contributions  which  may  be  made  by 
individuals  to  certain  organizations  for  the 
benefit  of  churches,  educational  organiza- 
tions, hospitals  and  certain  medical  research 
organizations  w^hlch  are  organised  and  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  certain  colleges  or 
universities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJl.  2879.  A   bill    to    amend   the   National 
Labor   Relations   Act,   as   amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.2880.  A   bill   to  estebllsh   a   national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole   people,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
nishment, execution,  or  trustee  process  of 
wage  and  salaries  of  civil  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dejjendents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  2883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions   to  veterans   of  World   War   I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Afialrs. 
By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
H.R.  2884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  In  the 
State    of  Missouri,    and   for  other   purjxwes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HJl.  2885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  KILGORE: 
HJl.  2886.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agriculttu^al  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
19S7,  as  amended,  and  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  ot  1961.  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  imported 
commodities  imposed  by  such  section  to  im- 
ported carrots;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 
H.R.  2887.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
land  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md..  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  2888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  2889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Prince 
Georges  County  School  Board,  Maryland;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.2890.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  1964  mul- 
tiple price  wheat  program;  to  reinstate  for 
the  1964  crop  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  wheat  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1962 
and  1963  emergency  wheat  programs;  to  al- 
low all  wheat  farmers  to  vote  in  the  national 
wheat  marketing  quota  referendum;  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  In- 
crease or  suspend  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  on  certain  classes  of 
wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  McHmRE: 
H.R.  2891.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  provisions  thereof  which  would  other- 
wise expire;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  2892.  A  bill  to  amend  section  25  of 
the  act  of  October  30,  1951.  to  provide  for 
refunds  of  certain  amounts  withheld  from 
annuities  payable  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Acts  on  account  of  Joint  and  sur- 
vivor aruiuity  elections  which  were  revoked; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  2893.  A  bill  to  establish.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  office  of  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  the  Delegate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  2894.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2896.  A  bill  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Tule  Lake.  Lower  Klamath,  and 
Upper  Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in 
Orgeon  and  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  2896.  A  blU  to  amend  section  212A(4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
€18  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MHJ.TKKN: 
HJl.  2897.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Navy 
Mothers'  Clubs  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  2998  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservations  on  certain 
real    property    heretofore    conveyed    to    the 
State  of  Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of 
America;     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R  2899.  A  bill  to  authorin  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
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oompretaenslve  and  coordinated  maas  trans- 
portation syBtema  In  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  otber  porpoBee;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Ur.  MOORHKAD: 
HJt.  3900.  A  WU  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  derelopment  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  both  public  and  p>rlvate. 
In  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C\irrency. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  2901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  equalize  additional 
annuities  in  return  for  contributions  of  an- 
nuitants during  service  In  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maximum 
annuity  under  such  act  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2902.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as 
to     eliminate     any    <llacrlminatlon     against 
married  female  emplojrees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NEL8EN: 
HA.  2903.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  Interstate  and  Fonlgn  Commerce. 
Bylfr.  KTOAARD: 
H.R.a904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  exclusion  of  structures  hav- 
ing an  excess  of  5,000  acre-feet  of  floodwater 
ci^adty;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  2906.  A  bill   to  donate  to  the  DevUs 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reaerratlon,   N.   Dak.,   approximately   275.74 
acres  of  federally  ov?ned  land;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3906.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  ot  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  such 
part  for  the  emergency  transportation  of  any 
motor  vehicle  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  towing:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Kensal 
School  District.  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJt.  3908.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  naUonal 
cemetery  In  every  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2909.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2910.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  resejtfch  pro- 
gram in  order  to  determine  means  of  im- 
proving the  conservation  of  game  fish  in  dam 
reservoirs;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2911.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  right  of  a  veteran  to  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
DlEtrlct  Court  from  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans*  Appeals  in  compensation  and 
pension  claims  shall  not  be  abrogated;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  2912.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  extend  the  provisions 
applicable  in  respect  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  to  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  and  to  require  that  each 
category  of  articles  designated  under  sec- 
tion 211  of  such  act  be  Men  tillable  by  not 
lers  than  four  digits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY: 

H.R.  2913.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4233  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt 
from  the  admLaslons  tax  admissions  to  world 
fairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMr.  SELBR: 
H.R.  2914.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthf\il  outdoor  training  and  em 


children's  theater,  and  by  providing  a  mu 
niclpal  theater  for  compeUtlons  to  dl8oov» 
and  encourage  young  Americana  In  the  pur- 
suit  of  excellence,  and  to  acquaint  them  with 


ployment  for  young  men  and  women  and  to     the  best  of  our  national  cultural  hcrltace 


advance  the  conservation,  development,  and 
management  of  national  resources  of  timber. 
soil,  and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and 
to  authorize  pilot  local  youth  public  service 
employment  programs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  2915.  A  bill  relating  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  wall  calendars  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  2916.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I.  World  War 
n,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJt.  2917.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional 
punishment  for  corporate  officers  violating 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  to  provide  that  such 
officers  may  be  barred  f  ^r  not  mere  than  1 
year  from  serving  in  such  corporate  capacity; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

HJl.  2918.  A  bill  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wolf  House  National  His- 
toric Site.  In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND : 

H.R.  2919.  A  bill  to  dissolve  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  2920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servatlon  of  anadromous  flsh  and  spawning 
areas  in  the  Salmon  River,  Idaho:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

HH.  2921.  A  bin  to  protect  funds  invested 
In  series  E  VS.  savings  bonds  from  Inflation 
and  to  encourage  persons  to  provide  for  their 
own  security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  i 

ByMr.  BERRY:  1 

H.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the  budg- 
et; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CRAMER: 

H.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  amending  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  an 
Institute  on  gerontology  which  shall,  among 
other  things,  carry  out  research  and  training 
with  respect  to  chronic  disease  and  to  acci- 
dent prevention  among  our  senior  citizens. 
and  shall  be  located  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Bay  Pines  Veterans'  Administration  Center. 
St.  Petersbiirg.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla : 

H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  disapproval  and  reduction 
of  Items  In  general  appropriation  bUls;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution   designating 
the  second  Sunday  In  October  of  each  year 
as  National  Grandmothers'  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 

H.J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  aid  the 
arts  In  ways  similar  to  those  bi  which  the 
arts  are  aided  financially  by  other  cities  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  funds  for  spe- 
cial concerts  for  children  and  others,  by  aid- 
ing   In   the    establishment    of   a   permanent 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H  J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  erf  Representatives  In  the  making 
of  treaties;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   SNYDER : 
H.J.  Res.  206.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States    relative     to    the     balancing    of    the 
budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidarv 
By  Mr.   TRIMBLE: 
H  J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  CXJNNINOHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania. 
Estonia,   and   Latvia;    to   the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.  Con  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tabllshlng  a  joint  committee  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   KYL: 
H.  Con  Res.  61.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
express   the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the   Lewis   and   Clark   Trail    from   St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    KTURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con  Res.  62    Concurrent    resolution    to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  ROONEY: 
H  Con.  Res.  63  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  initiate  action 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  United  Nations' 
resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet troops  from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  the  return  of  exiles  from  these  na- 
tions from  slave-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  conduct  of  free  elections  in 
these  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Res.  190.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.  Res.  191.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  problems  Involved  In  the  fluori- 
dation of  potable  water;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  192.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  H.  Res.  191;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  193.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  certain  laws 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
H.  Res.  194.  Resolution    amending    clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  CRAMER: 
H.  Res.  196.  Resolution    amending    clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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ByMr.  DINOELL: 

H.  Res.  190.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Conunlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rxiles. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

B.  Res.  197.  Resolution  amending  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  198.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  to  require  the  yeas  and  nays  In 
the  case  of  final  action  on  appropriation 
bills;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  199.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures    of    the    Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 

H.  Res.  200.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.  Res.  201.  Resolution      amending     clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.  Res.  202.  Resolution  to  pro\ide  funds  for 
the  exi>en6es  of   the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions authorized    by   House  Resolution    142; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  203.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  regard' ng  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  an   Atlantic  Community  Common 
Market;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAINS : 

H  Res.  204.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies.  Investigations, 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 153:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Res.  205.  Resolution  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIT.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  CANNON:  Memorial  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
memorallzlng  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  relocate  the  battleship 
U.S.S.  Missouri  in  the  State  of  Missouri;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
latiire  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorallzlng 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  requesting  the  formulation 
of  a  national  minerals  policy  that  wlU  as- 
sure the  preservation  of  a  sound  and  stable 
domestic  mining  Industry  by  reserving  to 
domestic  producers  a  fair  and  equitable  share 
of  domestic  metal  markets;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  requesting  that  the  battleship 
Missouri  be  relocated  In  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser^'lces. 


PRIVATE  BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  suid  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.   2922.  A   blU  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  Rlfllato;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (by  reqtiert) : 
HJi.  2923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
f'ara;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJt..  2934.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Abdel- 
messlh    Hallm    Abdelmeeslh    and    his    wife 
Sohelr  Takla  Melelka;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HH.  2925.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  es- 
tate of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  2926.  A   blU   for   the  relief  of   Maria 
Lonardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H  R.  2927    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Alexakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  2928.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marlka  N. 
Vatakis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.2929.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Dllys 
Evans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amnon 
and  Ruth  Kamlner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
H.R  2931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tinos    Tlgkos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kon- 
stantlnos  Blnterls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  2933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
ces E.  Haines;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    PINO: 
H.R  2934.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
ThemlEtocles  J.  ChrysEOChoos;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  2935.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Daniel 
M.    Small,    Jr.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2936    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  KaroUna 
Rado;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  2937    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ely  Sabl- 
dales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H  R.  2938.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Baslm 
Sallm    George;     to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HALL: 
H.R.  2939.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Blen- 
venido  Ytkyekan  Borromeo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R  2940.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use 
of  lands  In  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
Naval  Reservation,  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  station;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  2941.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use 
of  lands  In  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
Naval  Reservation.  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  station;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  HUDDLESTON: 
H.R.  2942    A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  in  Marengo  County,  Ala.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl  2943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  F. 
Seger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.KARTH: 
H.R.  2944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hurley 
Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KEOOH: 
HJl.  2945.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Munston 
Electronics    Manufacturing    Corp.;    to     the 
Committee  on  the  Jtidldary. 
ByMr.  LANKFORD: 
HH  2946.  A  bill  authorising  the  payment 
of  retired  pay  to  Albert  E.  Waterstradt;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jwliciary. 


By  Mr.  UMDSAT: 

HJt.  2947.  A  tatll  for  the  reUef  ctf  Stefan 
Papp  (also  known  as  Istran  Papp).  his  wife. 
Therese  Papp,  and  their  son.  Gabriel  Papp; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McF  ALL: 

HH.  2948.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Leung  Chi  E^ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

HH.  2949.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jew  Blng 
Shew;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of   California: 

HJl.  2950.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Norman 
McLeod  Rlach;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

HR.2951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Meneshian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loreto 
Testa;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Cecere  Grande;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha  B. 
Gumbs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2955.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Italia 
PassarelU;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2956.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Apoetolos 
Chris tou  Picas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2957.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Chin 
Dhul  Yon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl  2958.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Stella  Pezzo  Calafato;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2959.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Ester 
AntoniolU;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2960.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Venanzo 
Falzettl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.2961.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
TorkouEte  (Tula)  Konstandlnldou;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  2962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagls 
Razatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONET: 

HR.  2963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AndrzeJ 
Gltter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2964.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Uly  iBMr 
beU  Watkls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hesna  Akkoc;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2966  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Demetrla  Messana  Barone;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2967.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chalm 
Jaskolka:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  2968.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Stenlslaw 
and  Zdzislaw  Kurmas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HR.  2966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Arglro  (Argyro)  S.  StamouUs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2970.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Arle 
Adler,  Miriam  Adler,  Chawa  Adler,  and 
Nooml  Adler;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BY  AN  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  2971.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
C\isimano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2972.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  AntonU 
Hemandes  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

HJt.  2973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
Usana  Bemabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8CHWKNGEL: 

HJl.  2974.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Itrat- 
Husain  Zuberl.  his  wife.  BaliU  Zubert.  and 
their  children.  Moblna  Zuberi.  Jawal  Zubert 
and  Mayab  Zuberl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  VAN  DSEBUN: 

H.B.  3976.  A  bUl  f or  til*  relief  of  JuanlU 
Ooregulne  de  Burgh;  to  the  Ooomxlttee  on 
fbe  jTHliciery. 

By  Ifr.  WELTNKB: 

HJt.a976.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Thomas 
Manfred  Hoffman;  to  the  Ck»ninittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bylfr.MOBRIS: 

HJ.  Bea.  208.  Joint  reaolutlcni  authorizing; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  an  honcvary  citizen  oi  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PEmnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  pap«:v  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

26.  By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California:  Peti- 
tion of  certain  citizens  of  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California  to  preserve  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

27.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
President,  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence, Paris,  France,  relative  to  a  copy  of  the 
reports  and  recommendations  adopted  by 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  at 
Its  8th  annual  session;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

28.  Also  petition  of  the  city  clerk,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  relative  to  inc<xne  tax  regula- 
tions on  allowance  for  travel  expenses  of 
people  traveling  to  resort  areas  In  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


^■» 


senah 

Monday,  January  28,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Ttiesday.  January  15, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  mankind,  in  the 
awareness  of  whose  presence  our  hearts 
are  gladdened  and  our  jaded  spirits  re- 
newed: For  all  the  ventures  and  en- 
deavors In  which  we  are  called  to  be 
colaborers  with  Thee,  we  bless  Thy  holy 
name.  We  would  greet  this  day  and  the 
waiting  days  of  this  new  week  with  rev- 
erence for  the  challenges  they  contain. 
Prepare  us  to  approach  its  tasks  with 
quiet  and  clean  minds. 

Along  this  week's  busy  ways  may  we 
meet  our  comrades  with  laughter  on  our 
lips  and  understanding  in  our  hearts, 
beinfiT  gentle,  kind,  and  courteous  even 
when  we  are  weary,  to  come  to  the  even- 
tide with  the  joy  that  comes  from  work 
well  done.  Direct  us  all  the  day  long  of 
this  earthly  life  till  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  the  evening  falls  and  our  toil  is  over. 
Then  in  Thy  mercy  grant  us  safe  lodging. 
a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mahsvuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
January  25,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries.  i 

REPORT  ON  U.S.  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACTIVmES,  1962 — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  52) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  rei>ort,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  206(b)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  report  for  the  calendar  year  1962,  on 
this  Nation's  aeronautics  and  space 
activities. 

The  year  1962  was  a  period  of  accel- 
eration, accomplishment,  and  relative 
progress  for  the  United  States  in  its  space 
leadership  drive.  In  both  numbers  and 
complexity  of  space  projects,  the  past 
year  was  the  most  successful  in  our  brief 
but  active  space  history. 

The  benefits  of  our  peaceful  space  pro- 
gram, in  both  its  civilian  and  military 
aspects,  are  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent. Not  only  have  the  horizons  of 
scientific  knowledge  been  lifted,  but  the 
resulting  international  cooperation  and 
worldwide  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  imderstanding  have  strengthened 
the  world  image  of  this  country  as  a 
force  for  pea^e  and  freedom.  The  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  our  national  space 
program  are  also  revealing  themselves  at 
an  increasing  rate. 

These  growing  space  successes  have 
required  the  support  of  increasing  budg- 
ets. Thus,  the  recommended  budget 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  earlier 
this  month  contains  requests  for  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  space  program 
in  the  total  amount  of  $7.6  billion.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $2.1  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1963,  $4.3  billion  over  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  $5.8  billion  over  fiscal  year  1961. 

In  summary  form,  the  accompanying 
report  depicts  the  contributions  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  the  national  space  pro- 
gram during  1962. 

John  F.  Kinnedy. 

The  White  House,  January  28.  1963. 


REPORT  OP  OFFICE  OF  CIVIL  DE- 
FENSE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  50) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress,  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense as  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  repKjrt  covers  the  civil 
defense  functions  assigned  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  by  Executive  Order 
10952,  which  are  the  preponderance  of 
the  f imctions  under  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  920,  81st 
Cong.). 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  406  of  that  act,  and 
covers  fiscal  year  1962. 

Information  pertaining  to  civil  defense 
activities  of  other  agencies,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  assigned  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Plaiming,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
vmder  Executive  Orders  10952,  10958[ 
and  11051,  is  contained  in  the  published 
12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Activities 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  Janxiary  28, 1963. 


REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    (H.  DOC.  NO.   51  > 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  tlie 
Senate  the  following  message  from  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  hereby  transmit  the  sixth  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program.  This  report  was 
originally  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
350(e)(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  which  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  section  402<a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

This  report  demonstrates  that  we  have 
made  good  progress  toward  accomplish- 
ment of  our  goals  in  the  international 
trade  field  during  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  For  example,  world  trade  again 
reached  a  new  high  level.  U.S.  exports 
also  rose  and  maintained  a  significant 
margin  over  imports,  with  consequent 
improvement  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  we  completed 
tariff  negotiations  which  lasted  almost  2 
years,  imder  the  aegis  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
WhUe  we  were  hampered  in  these  nego- 
tiations by  the  severe  limitations  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958. 
some  real  progress  was  made  in  clearing 
the  way  for  a  greater  flow  of  profitable 
international  trade. 

Now,  however,  we  face  the  challenge  of 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  an  economy  which  can 
soon  be  expected  nearly  to  equal  our 
own.  The  passage  of  the  pace -setting 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  provides 
us  with  the  tools  necessary  to  meet  this 
challenge,  maintain  our  own  economic 
growth,  and,  together  with  the  Common 
Market,  contmue  our  efforts  to  promote 
the  strength  and  unity  of  the  free  world. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  January  28, 1963. 
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REPORT     ON     SPECIAL     INTERNA- 
TIONAL        PROGRAM  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  following  message  from  the 


President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
Litions: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  108  of  Public  Law  87-256. 1  trans- 
mit herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  the  11th  report  of  operations 
under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961.  during  the 
period  July  1.  1961,  to  June  30.  1962. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  January  28,  1963. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  M.  Kony.  of  New  York, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Ethiopia,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  vmanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.  PROXMIRK     Mr.  Presidentr- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I 
ask  that  the  attaches  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  notify  all  Senators  that  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  8  Leg] 

Aiken  Hruska  Morton 

Bartlett  Inouye  Pell 

Bennett  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Bible  Jordan,  Idaho     Robertson 

Case  Keating  Russell 

Domlnlrk  Kefauver  Saltonstall 

Douglas  Kennedy  Simpson 

Edmondson         Kuchel  Smith 

Ellender  Lausche  Sparkman 

Ervin  Mansneld  Stenr.ls 

Hart  McOee  Talmadge 

Hayden  Mclntyre  Young.  N.  Dak. 

HtU  Metcalf 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Saiator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 


gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on 
official  busmess. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson  1  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  lUmois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Mechemi.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  the  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wais  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bzall,  Mr. 
BoGGs,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Engle,  Mr. 
Pong.  Mr.  Pulbright.  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Grueninc,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  Mr.  HoLL^ND.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Macxuson,  Mr.  McC'^rthy,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware.  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  of  Seotion  7  or  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  or  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

Audit  Report  of  Reserve  Otficers  Associa- 
tion or  THE  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  executive  director,  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  an  audit  report  of  that 
association,  dated  March  31.  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled  : 

■  We.  your  memorialists,  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Hou.'e  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  37th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
E;xx:tfui:y  represent  that: 

"Whereas  what  is  known  as  the  Lower 
Teton  project,  situated  In  the  county  of  Fre- 
mont, State  of  Idaho,  and  Included  In  the 
recent  comprehensive  study  of  the  Snake 
River  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  Is  highly  essen- 
tial to  the  uninterrupted  growth  and  stabil- 
ity of  Idaho  agriculture;  the  economic  bene- 
fits thereby  acctmiulatlng  to  this  great  State 
parliculariy  and  the  United  States  generally 
being  many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
this  project;  and 

•Whereas  the  waters  of  the  Teton  Rlrer 
constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the  Irriga- 
tion supplies  available  to  eastern  Idaho  and, 
indeed,  all  of  the  Snake  River  area  and  are 
therefore  an  important  part  of  the  water 
resource  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
economic  and  Industrial  strength;  and 

"Whereas  If  the  Irrigated  farms  of  Idaho 
are  to  be  maintained  as  secure  units  and 
survive  In  this  technological  age  of  spe- 
cialized agriculture  and  Its  associated  high 
operating  costs.  It  is  Imperative  that  our 
present  storage  reservoirs  be  supplemented 
with  new  facilities  to  store  the  high  water 
near  Its  source,  thereby  further  eliminating 
the  danger  of  drought  and  Its  attendant 
hardships  in  all  of  the  Irrigated  areas  of  the 
Snake  River;  and 

"Whereas  each  succeeding  board  of  county 
commissioners  has.  since  the  creation  of 
Madison  and  Fremont  Counties,  been  con- 
fronted with  the  serious  annual  problem  of 
the  wild,  ravaging  Teton  River,  all  of  which 
conditions  would  be  eliminated  through  the 
construction  of  said  project;  and 

"Whereas  even  in  years  of  mild  snowfall 
in  the  watershed,  the  Teton  River  can  be 
depended  upon  to  provide  at  least  several 
weeks  of  round-the-clock  effort  to  protect 
private  and  public  property  from  the  flood 
water  of  the  Teton.  Madison  County  main- 
tains 11  bridges  across  the  Teton.  2  with 
steel  spans,  3  reinforced  concrete  and  6  lum- 
ber bridges.  M&ny  times,  serious  damage  to 
these  structures  has  restated  from  the  un- 
controUable  destructive  force  of  the  flooding 
Teton.  The  bridges  blocked  by  Ice  Jams  and 
the  normal  debris  of  high  water  become 
dams — forcing  the  flood  waters  out  onto  sur- 
rounding farming  lands  destroying  Its  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  1,  2,  or  3  years.  The 
Idaho  State  Highway  Department  maintains 
four  bridges  across  the  Teton  within  the 
boundaries  of  Fremont  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties and  the  Union  Paclflc  Railroad  System 
has  three.  Each  of  these  bridges  has.  In 
the  past,  been  the  source  of  serious  trouble 
and  great  maintenance  expense  because  of 
the  uncontrolled  flooding  Teton;  and 

"Whereas  each  year,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, many  square  miles  south  and  west 
of  Teton  City  He  under  water  as  a  result  of 
the  Teton  flooding,  and  frequently  private 
homes  and  storage  facilities  are  JeopardlEed. 
Because  of  the  slow  and  meandering  course 
of  the  Teton  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  where 
It  wUl  strike  next;  and 

"Whereas  eastern  Idaho  cotinties  maintain 
hundreds  of  miles  of  oU  road — not  Including 
State  or  Federal  highways — the  foundations 
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become  iponge-like  under  the  saturation  of 
flood  waters  so  tbat  even  light  loads  break 
the  mat  Into  thousands  of  pieces  making 
complete   resurfacing   necessary;    and 

"Whereas  the  benefits  of  flood  control,  ir- 
rigation and  associated  economic  expansion 
has  justified  consideration  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers and  our  recommendation  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Lower  Teton  Reservoir  without 
delay:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives 
concurring),  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
petitioned  to  give  early  consideration  to  and 
construction  of  the  Lower  Teton  Reservoir 
with  the  least  possible  delay;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is. 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  representing  this 
State  In  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  on  the  18th  day 
of  January  1963. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
on  the  21st  day  of  January  1963. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarhtjsa, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Attest: 

"Arthub  Wilson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  2 

"To  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  development  and  utilization 
of  Idaho's  abundant  mineral  resoxirces  has 
always  been  and  must  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  major  components  of  the  State's  eco- 
nomic structure,  providing  not  only  a  source 
of  employment  and  Income,  but  also  a  sound 
base  for  tax  revenues  and  a  substantial  mar- 
ket outlet  for  agrlcultviral  and  manufactured 
products  in  mining  areas;  and 

"Whereas  this  basic  and  essential  mining 
industry  has  for  many  years  been  struggling 
under  adverse  economic  conditions  so  severe 
that  many  major  metal  mining  enterprises  In 
the  State,  Involving  the  production  of  anti- 
mony, tungsten,  cobalt,  mercury,  and  other 
strategic  metals,  as  well  as  most  of  our  small 
lead  and  zinc  producers  have  been  forced 
out  of  business,  and  even  our  large,  national- 
ly Important  lead  and  zinc  mines  have  been 
reduced  to  the  status  of  marginal  operations- 
and 

"Whereas  this  serious  predicament  of  our 
mining  Industry  is  directly  attributable  to 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
encoiu-age  and  stimulate  the  development 
and  exploitation  of  foreign  mineral  resources 
and  through  tariff  concessions  permit  the 
resultant  low-cost  foreign  production  rela- 
tively free  access  to  U.S.  markets;  and 

"Whereas  these  policies  if  continued  will 
not  only  threaten  the  economic  survival  of 
Idaho's  metal  mining  Industry,  but  will  also 
impose  a  serious  handicap  on  our  Nation's 
capacity  to  provide  from  domestic  sources 
the  basic  requirements  for  national  defense; 
and 

"Whereas  the  executive  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  both  major  politi- 
cal parties,  as  well  as  the  Conference  of 
Western  Governors,  has  officially  recognized 
the    necessity  for   maintaining   a   domestic 


mining  Industry  that  is  sufficiently  vigorous 
and  proficient  to  assure  a  minerals  mobiliza- 
tion base  adequate  to  national  preparedness 
and  security;  and 

"Whereas  past  efforts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  alleviate  the  depressed  conditions 
which  prevail  in  various  segments  of  the 
domestic  mining  industry  by  means  of  short- 
range  programs  and  temporary  expedients, 
such  as  stockpiling,  subsidies  and  quota 
limitations,  have  not  only  proven  ineffective 
and  inadequate  but  have  also  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  substantial  Government 
stockpiling  of  some  metals,  Including  lead 
and  zinc;  and 

"Whereas  some  of  these  stockpiles,  includ- 
ing lead  and  zinc,  now  loom  as  an  additional 
market  threat  to  producers,  because,  under 
revised  Government  stockpile  objectives, 
they  have  been  declared  to  be  excessive  and 
it  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  responsi- 
ble executive  officials  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
pluses through  market  channels  If  adequate 
congressional  authority  can  be  obtained: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  execu- 
tive depai-tment  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  formulate  and  put  into  effect  with  all 
deliberate  haste  a  national  minerals  policy 
that  will  assure  the  preservation  of  a  sound 
and  stable  domestic  mining  industry  by  re- 
serving to  domestic  producers  a  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  domestic  metal  markets. 
"We  recommend  that  the  implementation 
of  this  policy  Include  as  a  minimum : 

"1.  Retention  of  congressional  control  over 
national  stockpiles  so  as  to  minimize,  if  not 
completely  avoid,  the  adverse  market  impact 
of  surplus  disposal. 

"2.  Imposition  of  adequate  duties  on 
metal  and  mineral  Imports,  with  variable 
rates  which  have  maximum  application  only 
when  the  prices  of  the  meUls  fall  below  the 
peril  point  level  that  is  required  to  maintain 
a  strong  and  healthy  domestic  mining 
industry. 

"3.  More  effective  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
dtm:iplng  laws;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  thereby  is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  17th  day  of 
January  1963. 

"Pete  T.   Cen/uirusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcprej<entatives. 
"Passed   the   senate   on    the    18th    day    of 
January  1963. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Robert  K.  Remaklus. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

"Enrolled  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
article  V  thereof 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  29th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  ( the  House 
of  Representatives   concurring   Vierein) , 

"Section  1.  That  this  legislature  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of    proposing    the    following    article    as    an 
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amendment     to     the     Constitution     of    th. 

United  States:  ' 

"  'article  — 

"  Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 

both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Whenever  applications  from 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  States  of  the  United  States  :,hall 
contain  identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proposed,  without  further  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  No  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffraee 
In  the  Senate." 

"  'Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission.' 

"Sec  2.  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  In  this  reso- 
lution prior  to  January  1,  1965.  this  appli- 
cation for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be 
of  any  force  or  effect. 

"Sec.  3.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  15th  day  of 
January  1963. 

"Rot  C.  Boecher, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  21. St  day  of  January  1963. 

"J.  D.  McCabty, 
"Speaker  of  the  HouFe  of  Representatives. 

"Attest: 

"[SEAL)  P^ANK    RENEAU. 

'Secretary  of  the  Senate  ' 


"Enrolled  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  29th   ac^- 
sion  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  (the  howe 
of  representatives  concurring  therein): 

"Sec.  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  respectfully  petitioned  by  the  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following 
article  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States: 

"  'article — 
"  'Sec.   1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitution, 
or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  restrict  or 
limit  any  State  in  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation In  its  legislature. 

"  'Sec  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submLsslon.' 

"Sec.  2.  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed  an   amendment  to   the   Constitution 


Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect. 

"Sec  3.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
fccretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  Oklahoma. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  15th  day  of 
January.   1963. 

Rot  C.  Boecher. 
"President  of  the  Senate 

■Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  21st  day  of  January  1963. 

(seal)  "J.  D.  McCarty, 

■Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

•Attest: 

"Frank  Reneau, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  relating  to 
Income  tax  regulations  on  allowance  for 
travel  expenses  of  people  traveling  to  resort 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S  541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  to  extend  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable In  respect  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation, and  to  require  that  each  category 
of  articles  designated  under  section  211  of 
such  act  be  identifiable  by  not  less  than  four 
digits:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  542.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor-vehicle  tires,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself    and 

Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

S.  543.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 

of  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery: 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior   and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 
S.  544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Humbert  A. 
Lie;  and 

S.  545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Laura 
Saranitl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   ENGLE    (for  himself   and   Mr. 

KUCHEL)  : 

S.  646.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use 
of  lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
Naval  Reservation,  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear 
electric  generating  station;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE : 

S.  547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Billy  Hlng- 
Tsung  Shim; 

S.  548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gervacio  V. 
Aranca; 

S.  549.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Carl  H.  Car- 
eon; 

S.  550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Isldro 
Raneses;  and 

S.651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luisa  G. 
Valdez,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoNG) : 

S.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit  against 
Income  tax  for  an  employer  who  employs 
older  persons  In  his  trade  or  business;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER,  Mr.  RiBicoiT.  Mr.  Lauscre. 
Mr.  Tarboeough,  Mr.   Mxchkm.   Mr. 

Keating,  and  Mr.  Hruska)  : 
S.  553.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
compounding,  processing,  distribution,  and 
possession  of  habit-forming  barbiturate 
drugs,  and  of  amphetamine  and  other  habit- 
forming  central  nervous  system  stimulant 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN : 
S  554    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne  Hel- 
ton:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BARTLETT: 
S.555.  A    bill    to   unify   apportionment    of 
liability   in   cases   of   collision   between   ves- 
sels, and  in  other  maritime  casualties:    and 
S  556.   A  bill  to  limit  the  liability  of  ship- 
owners, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  impose  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  In  excess 
of  annual  quotas:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Simpson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  establish  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  to  promote  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  educational  and 
culttiral  exchange  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate   heading  ) 

Mr.    LONG    of   Missouri    (for    himself, 
Mr.     Keating,     Mr.     Bartlett.     Mr. 
Clark,  Mr    Cooper.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE.     Mr.    Morse,     Mr.    Moss.     Mr. 
MusKiE.     Mr.     Proxmire,     and     Mr. 
Randolph  > : 
S  559.  A    bill    tfj   revise    the    Federal    elec- 
tion   laws,    to    prevent    corrupt    practices    in 
Federal    elections,    and    for    other    purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Long    of    Mis- 
souri   when    he    introduced    the    above    bill, 
which    appear    under    a    separate    heading.) 
By    Mr.    ELLENDER    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  i  : 

5.560.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   John    T. 
Knight:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   KEFAtTV'ER : 

5.561.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Karollna 
Rado:    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr  Douglas.  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Proxmire,    Mr.   Inouye,   Mr.    Cooper, 
Mr.     Church,      Mr.     Metcalf.     Mr. 
Sparkman.    Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    Byrd    of 
West     Virginia.     Mr.     Burdick.     Mr. 
McGovERN.  Mr.  Nelson,   Mr.   Brew- 
ster, and  Mr.  Bath  )  : 
S   562.   A   bill   to   establish   a   National    Ad- 
visory  Commission   on   Interstate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CASE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Randolph i : 
S.563.  A   bill    to   amend    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act    to    require    compliance    with    the    pro- 
visions thereof  in  the  performance  of  certain 
agreements,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint    resolution    to    advance 
peaceful  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  by  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding the  Mutual  Education  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961;   to  establish  biennial 


art  competitions  similar  to  those  In  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  give  the  arts  a  status 
equal  to  that  provided  athletics  by  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  games;  to  coordinate 
cultural  exchange  programs  with  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  and  the  Pan 
American  Union;  and  to  provide  at  colleges 
and  universities  centers  for  technical  and 
cultural  Interchange  similar  to  that  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    JACKSON: 

S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for 
instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
IDENTITY    AND    MARKING    OF   THE 
LEWIS -CLARK    TRAIL    FROM    ST. 
LOUIS   TO   THE   PACIFIC    NORTH- 
WEST 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  13) 
to  identify  and  mark  the  Lewis-Clark 
Trail  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hov.se  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  route  tra- 
versed by  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark  on  their  expediUon  of  1804- 
1806  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  should,  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible,  be  identified,  marked  and  kept 
available  for  the  inspiration  and  enjoyment 
of  the  American  people  and  that,  to  this  end, 
(a)  all  agenices  of  the  United  States  which 
administer  lands  along  the  route  of  the 
expedition,  including  particularly  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior.  Agriculture,  and 
the  Army,  should  act  in  concert  to  preserve 
and  mark  in  an  appropriate  fashion  the  route 
wherever  it  crosses  lands  which  they  ad- 
minister and  to  assure  public  access  of  the 
lands  so  crossed,  and  (b)  that  all  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  and  private  parties 
who  own  land  along  the  route  or  are  other- 
wise Interested  In  the  success  of-  this  project 
should  be  invited,  and  they  are  hereby  in- 
vited, to  Join  In  preserving,  marking,  and 
assuring  public  access  to  the  route  of  the 
exped'tion. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ENACTMENT   BY  STATES   OF   COM- 
PULSORY   SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE 
LAWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  70'  favoring  enactment  by 
States  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Proxmire. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. ) 


FUNDS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  STAFF  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  R,es.  71)  to  provide  funds 
for  additional  staff  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and  Public  Welfare,  which  was 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  la  autboiized  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1963,  throtigli  January  81.  1964,  to 
employ  one  additional  assistant  chief  clerk, 
six  additional  professional  staff  members, 
and  eight  additional  clerical  assistants  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
chairman  In  accordance  with  section  202(e), 
as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
4.  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  February  19, 
1947,  as  amended. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ON  COLORADO  RIVER 
STORAGE  PROJECT  AND  PARTICI- 
PATING PROJECTS,  ETC. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  72)  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  report  on  Colorado  River 
storage  projects  and  participating  proj- 
ects, etc.,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


EXPENDITURES  BY  AND  TEMPO- 
RARY PERSONNEL  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration to  make  expenditures  and  to 
employ  temporary  personnel,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  elevation  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally;  and 

(6)  Presidential  succession. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
January  31,  1964,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  p>ersonnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  conunlttee  shaU  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1964. 


Src.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  reaolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  $65,- 
OOO,  ShaU  be  paid  frcan  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


•ir: 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE 
ACTIVmES  OP  FEDERAL  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  74)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  to  make  a  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  Its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  inves- 
tigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Including  such  activities  peculiar  to  or  pri- 
marily associated  with  the  development  of 
weapons    systems    or    military    operations. 

Sec  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  Is  authorized,  from 
.  1963,  through  January  31,  1964, 
Inclusive,  to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable,  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services.  Information,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  a.sslstant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consul- 
tant may  receive  compensation  at  an  annual 
gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  $1,600 
the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  person  so  selected  by  the  minority. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  repcrt  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  reconunendatlons  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1964. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$90,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TRADE  EXPANSION 
ACT  OF  1962— 80-PERCENT  CLAUSE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  This  amendment  is  virtually  the 
same  amendment  that  I  got  into  the 
trade  bill  during  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  floor  consideration  last  year, 
but  which  was  lost  in  conference. 

Under  the  dominant  supplier  clause 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  where  the 
United  States  and  nations  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  have  80  percent  of  the 
world's  trade  in  a  particular  commodity 


or  series  of  commodities,  there  is  au- 
thority to  bargain  the  tariffs  on  these 
commodities  down  to  zero. 

However,  the  provision  was  written 
under  the  assumption  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Unless  Great  Britain  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Common  Market,  only 
jet  aircraft  and  margarine  would  be 
covered  by  the  clause. 

Thus,  the  real  piu-pose  of  this  bill, 
which  is  an  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Act.  is  to  make  the  dominant  sup- 
plier clause  meaningful.  Without  this 
amendment,  it  is  almost  meaningless. 
The  present  formula  would  not  permit 
special  down-to-zero  bargaining  in  such 
vital  categories  of  U.S.  exports  as  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  buses;  metalwoik- 
ing  machinery;  mining  construction  and 
other  industrial  machinery;  agricultural 
machinery,  including  tractors;  organic 
chemicals;  other  chemicals,  including 
plastics  and  insecticides;  office  ma- 
chinery; power-generating  machinery; 
other  electrical  machinery;  paper  and 
paper  products;  and  rubber  manufac- 
turers to  name  a  number  of  them. 

There  are  at  least  another  15  com- 
modity groups  which  are  now  excluded 
from  the  down-to-zero  bargaining 
authority  which  would  be  included  if  the 
amendment  to  the  act  were  passed. 

It  appears  that  chapter  2  will,  in  fact, 
not  be  usable  over  a  broad  range  of  prod- 
uct categories  until  and  unless  the 
United  Kingdom  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries  formally  join  the  Com- 
mon Market.  A  widely  distributed  list, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, shows  that  26  major  categories  of 
trade  would  be  eligible  under  chapter  2 — 
but  only  if  the  United  Kingdom.  Den- 
mark, Greece.  Ireland,  and  Norway  all 
succeed  in  joining  the  EEC. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
dominant  supplier  clause  of  the  act  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  any  nation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association  so  desig- 
nated by  the  President. 

This  amendment  would  again  give  the 
dominant  supplier  clause  real  meaning 
and  allow  us  to  bargain  down  the  Euro- 
pean tariffs  to  zero  on  a  wide  range  of 
commodities. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  amendment  allows 
the  dominant  supplier  clause  to  be  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  European  Six,  but 
also  to  Great  Britain  and  to  any  of  the 
other  countries  of  EFTA  which  are  des- 
ignated by  the  President. 

This  is  really  what  was  largely  intend- 
ed when  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was 
drafted.  However,  it  was  drafted  under 
the  very  rosy  assumption  that  Great 
Britain  would  automatically  become  a 
member.  As  we  know,  this  is  not  now 
the  case,  and  it  may  never  be  the  case 
if  General  de  Gaulle  and  France  remain 
as  obstinate  about  British  membership 
as  they  are  now. 

Thus,  this  amendment  is  absolutely 
essential  if  this  part  of  the  act  is  to  have 
any  real  meaning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  541)  to  amend  the  Trade 
Elxpansion  Act  of  1962  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions applicable  in  respect  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  Economic  Community  to  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  and 
to  require  that  each  category  of  articles 
designated  under  section  211  of  such  act 
be  identifiable  by  not  less  than  four 
digits,  introduced  by  -Mr.  Douglas,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REGULATION  OP  MANUFACTURE 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN 
DRUGS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Mechem,  Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr.  Hruska, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
compounding,  processing,  distribution, 
and  possession  of  habit-forming  bar- 
biturate drugs,  and  of  amphetamine 
and  other  habit-forming  central  nervous 
system  stimulant  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  8,  1962.  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  outlined  my 
attempts  over  a  16-month  period  of  the 
87th  Congress  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  consider  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  our  young  people.  I 
outlined  the  need  for  stronger  Federal 
controls  of  the  dangerous  drugs  by  docu- 
menting the  staggering  increases  in  ju- 
venile addiction  to  these  so-called  pep 
pills  and  goof  balls. 

I  proposed  a  bill  that  would  make  a 
series  of  the  stimulant  drugs  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  barbiturate 
drugs  were  also  included  in  this  bill,  as 
they  are  used  illegally  by  juveniles  in 
great  quantities  for  purposes  of  chemi- 
cally altering  the  nervous  system.  These 
drugs,  the  barbiturates,  produce  a  habi- 
tation that  is  as  severe  and  as  self-de- 
structive as  the  narcotic  drugs. 

While  the  solution  to  this  problem  is 
not  easy,  I  felt  that  a  giant  stride  to- 
ward a  solution  could  be  made  by  amend- 
ing the  law  to  make  possible  realistic 
law  enforcement.  The  sale  of  these 
drugs  without  a  prescription  is  already 
illegal,  but  no  effective  and  organized 
attack  on  these  illegal  sales  can  be  made 
unless  law  enforcement  officials  know 
exactly  where  and  in  what  quantities 
these  drugs  are  being  produced  and  to 
whom  they  are  being  shipped  for  resale. 

The  provisions  in  my  bill  met  this  need 
by  providing; 

First.  That  manufacturers,  com- 
pounders, and  processors  of  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines  be  required  to  reg- 
ister their  names  and  addresses  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Second.  That  manufacturers  and 
others  engaged  in  receiving  or  disposing 
of  such  drugs  be  required  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  the  quantities  of  such  drugs  they 
handle  and  make  these  records  avail- 
able to  food  and  drug  inspectors. 

Third.  That  adequate  authority  be 
given  to  drug  inspectors  to  inspect 
establishments,  inventory  stocks,  ve- 
hicles, and  other  facilities  relevant  to 
the  proper  investigation  of  the  disposal 
of  drugs. 

In  emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense,  I  raised  the  penalties  from  the 


present  $1,000  fine  and  1  year  in  jail 
to  $2,000  fine  and  2  years  in  jail.  In 
addition,  I  called  for  more  severe  pen- 
alties for  repeaters  and  those  found  sell- 
ing to  children  and  teenagers. 

In  my  October  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  presented  the  results  of  our  hear- 
ings which  were  held  in  our  two  major 
population  centers,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  City,  in  which  witness  after  witness 
in  monotonous  repetition  told  of  the 
availability  and  abuse  of  these  drugs  in 
all  sections  of  these  cities,  among  all 
classes  of  people,  and  among  all  types  of 
youth.  In  spite  of  my  efforts  as  chair- 
man of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, however,  no  action  was  taken 
on  the  proposed  legislation  in  the  87th 
Congress. 

I  further  stated  that  with  the  new 
Congress  I  hoped  to  get  a  quick  start 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  final  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  without  which 
this  country  will  sacrifice  thousands  of 
our  citizens  to  the  living  death  of  addic- 
tion. Thousands  of  others  will  die  from 
overdoses  or  at  the  hands  of  crazed  pep 
pill  addicts. 

There  is  one  new  provision  in  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  as  compared  to 
the  version  I  introduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. After  further  careful  study  of  the 
barbiturate  and  amphetamine  traffic  as 
it  exists  throughout  the  country,  the 
subcommittee  took  under  advisement  a 
provision  to  make  possession  of  these 
drugs  illegal.  A  recommendation  to  this 
effect  was  made  to  the  committee  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  the  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded in  previous  versions  because  I  felt 
that  a  blanket  possession  provision  might 
create  an  mjustice  to  those  who,  daily, 
legitimately  use  these  drugs.  However, 
in  the  interim,  we  have  developed  new 
terminology  which  is  designed  to  get  at 
the  illicit  trafficker  who  has  large  quanti- 
ties in  his  possession,  whilo  allowing  the 
legitimate  possessor  of  the  barbiturate 
and  amphetamine  drugs  to  remain  free 
from  any  possible  difficulties  with  the 
law.  I  have,  therefore,  added  a  new 
section  which  will  make  possession  of 
these  drugs  illegal,  except  if  the  drugs 
pre  for  one's  own  use,  for  the  use  of  a 
member  of  his  family,  or  for  adminis- 
tration to  pets  and  other  animals. 

As  I  pointed  out  m  a  previous  plea  for 
the  passage  of  this  drug -control  bill,  the 
illegal  use  of  the  billions  of  these  pills 
which  have  flooded  this  country,  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  During 
the  4  months  of  adjournment,  this  epi- 
demic hsis  apparently  continued  to 
spread  throughout  the  country.  The 
subcommittee  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  spread  of  this  infection  communi- 
cated with  the  police  chiefs  of  128  of  our 
major  cities.  Their  rephes  to  the  sub- 
committee have  more  than  substantiated 
what  I  have  contended  for  the  last  2 
years : 

The  use  of  these  drugs  is  increasing 
at  a  fantastic  rate. 

The  use  of  these  drugs  has  a  iirect 
causal  relationship  to  increased  crimes  of 
violence. 

The  use  of  these  drugs  is  replacing,  in 
many  cases,  the  use  of  the  "hard"  nar- 
cotics, such  as  opivun,  heroin,  and  co- 
caine. 


The  use  of  these  drugs  is  more  and 
more  prevalent  among  the  so-called 
white-collar  youths  who  have  never  had 
prior  delinquency  records. 

And  something  new  has  been  added: 

The  use  of  these  drugs  is  increasingly 
identified  as  causes  of  heinous  sexual 
crimes  and  perversions. 

The  illegal  traffic  in  these  drugs  has 
created  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part 
of  responsible  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  urged  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duce today. 

To  show  each  and  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  that  his  own  home  State,  its 
large  cities,  and  its  children  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  illegal  traffic  in  deadly 
drugs,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  re- 
sponses of  some  police  officials  who  com- 
municated with  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee. 

In  identifying  the  types  of  crime  that 
flow  from  the  use  of  these  drugs,  the 
pohce  chief  of  Boston,  Mass.,  listed: 

Homosexuality,  automobile  violations, 
prostitution,  promiscuous  sex  behavior. 

The  police  chief  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  re- 
plied : 

There  has  been  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween dangerous  drugs  and  many  arrests 
made  for  crimes  of  violence  and  sex  perver- 
sion. The  majority  of  known  criminal  of- 
fenders not  using  narcotic  drugs  or  mari- 
juana use  some  form  of  dangerous  drugs. 

The  police  chief  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  replied: 

Individuals  who  have  been  arrested  for  a 
violation  such  as  drunk  driving,  disturbing 
the  peace,  obscene  conduct,  or  In  some  In- 
stances felonious  assaults,  we  find  later  that 
their  action  was  caused  by  the  use  of  these 
drugs. 

The  police  chief  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  re- 
plied : 

Automobile  accidents;  fighting;  resisting 
arrest:  wild  parties;  armed  robberies;  Bhoot- 
ings;  knifings;  running  berserk;  haUuclna- 
tions,  and  general  effects  seen  in  alcoholism. 

And,  finally,  I  would  like  to  refer  t  ^  the 
police  chief  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  told 
the  subconunittee ; 

In  the  past  2  years  we  have  noticed  an 
increase  in  crimes,  such  as  rapes  and  rob- 
beries in  which  the  victim  has  been  brutally 
beaten,  cut,  or  shot,  wherein  the  assailant 
was  using  or  under  the  Influence  of  the 
amphetamine    drug. 

I  need  not  go  on.  I  feel  this  documen- 
tation from  areas  representing  widely 
different  parts  of  this  country  are  ade- 
quate testimony  to  the  danger  inherent 
in  the  abuse  of  these  drugs. 

We  also  learned  from  our  correspond- 
ents the  extent  of  the  increases  In  the 
dangerous  drug  traffic,  as  evidenced  by 
the  yearly  increases  in  arrests  from  1958 
to  1962.  The  information  they  provided 
gives  further  evidence  of  the  surging 
nature  of  this  illegal  traffic.  Before 
quoting  these  figures.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  competent  po- 
lice witnesses  who  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  estimated  that  only  1 
and  certainly  no  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  dangerous  drug  violations  ever 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  police.  If 
this  is  so,  the  fl^ures  I  am  about  to  recite 
assume  menacing  connotations. 
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We  were  told  that  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
from  1961  to  1962,  there  was  a  30-percent 
increase  in  dangerous  drug  arrests. 

In  Dallas.  Tex.,  over  the  same  period. 
there  was  an  18 -percent  increase.  Dal- 
las. I  might  add,  has  more  arrests  for 
this  offense  than  any  of  the  responding 
cities.  Since  1958  this  community  has 
experienced  a  72-percent  increase  in 
dangerous  drug  arrests. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.,  recorded  a  76- 
percent  increase  in  arrests  between  1961 
and  1962. 

Between  1958  and  1962,  Oklahoma  City 
recorded  a  59-percent  increase. 

Other  areas,  inexperienced  with  this 
new  plague,  while  not  recording  high 
arrest  rates,  did  experience  dramatic  In- 
creases In  the  numbers  of  police  con- 
tacts relating  to  the  dangerous-drug 
trafHc.  Por  example,  the  police  chief  of 
the  city  of  Detroit  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

since  1958  the  narcotic  bureau  has  proc- 
essed hundreds  of  prisoners  arrested  for 
violation  of  the  dangeroiis-drug  law,  but 
were  unable  to  prosecute  due  to  a  question- 
able arrest  or  youthfulness  of  the  defend- 
ant. 

As  far  as  the  legislation  I  am  propos- 
ing is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  deadly  heroin,  the  preferred 
drug  of  addicts  until  recently,  is  out- 
lawed from  Its  inception.  It  has  no 
value  except  to  the  underworld  and  it  is 
there  that  its  creation  and  distribution 
Is  planned  and  executed. 

However,  the  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates are  legitimate  drugs.  Prom 
testimony  taken  at  previous  hearings,  we 
on  the  subcommittee  were  convinced  that 
the  primary  source  of  dangerous  drugs 
that  eventually  ended  up  in  the  illegal 
market  were  siphoned  off  from  legitimate 
channels.  The  traffic,  in  effect,  was  due 
to  a  breakdown  in  controls  between 
legitimate  producers,  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, and  physicians.  The  replies  to  our 
recent  Inquiry  confirmed  this  testimony. 
There  were  indications  of  other  more 
ominous  trends  In  the  dangerous-drug 
trafHc  over  the  past  several  months. 

As  with  the  historical  development  of 
the  traditional  narcotics  addict  such  as 
the  heroin  user,  the  use  and  abuse  of 
these  drugs  is  being  adopted  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  criminal  element  in  our 
large  cities.  I  contend  that  this  develop- 
ment will  cause  even  greater  increases  in 
crimes  of  violence,  aggression,  assault, 
homicide,  and  rape. 

From  the  police  chief  of  Portland, 
Or  eg.,  we  learned  that: 

Traffic  and  use  by  underworld  characters 
has  vastly  Increased  in  this  area  In  the  past 
few  months.  Such  usage  Is  now  largely 
confined  to  the  old  narcotic  users,  and  un- 
derworld characters;  however,  we  already 
have  Indications  that  such  usage  of  danger- 
ous drugs  is  spreading  to  other  groups  In- 
cluding college  students  and  Juveniles. 
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measures  are  not  taken  quickly.  The 
techniques  used  by  the  heroin  pusher  of 
proselytizing  new  users  and  creating  a 
larger  and  larger  market  will  be  used 
with  equal  vigor  by  the  dangerous  drug 
peddler. 

That  this  is  a  problem  of  direct  and  in- 
creasing effect  on  our  youth  population 
was  confirmed  by  the  police  chief  of 
Seattle.  Wash.,  who  told  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  decided 
upsurge  In  the  traffic  In  dangerous  drugs. 
These  violations  create  a  whole  new  set  of 
circumstances  of  which  our  present  laws  to 
cxirtail  violations  are  inadequate.  I  believe 
this  problem  to  be  here  to  stay  and  it  is 
closely  correlated  to  the  narcotic  problem. 
It  creates  new  addicts  of  the  worst  sort, 
primarily  among  the  younger  eet,  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  will  be  hardened  ad- 
dicts in  the  future.  Penalties  have  to  be 
stiffened  in  some  way  to  curtail  the  dealers 
In  their  lucrative  venture. 

My  colleagues  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the 
police  chief  of  Miami,  in  endorsing  the 
need  for  remedial  legislation,  told  the 
committee: 

We  feel  that  these  drugs  are  so  danger- 
ous that  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  them 
should  be  controlled  In  the  same  manner 
as  are  narcotics.  Our  biggest  problem  Is  the 
control  and  check  from  the  manufacturer  to 
wholesaler  to  retailer.  Many  times  there 
are  no  Invoices  to  show  how  many  capsules 
or  pills  were  purchased  at  these  levels. 


From  this  statement.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
parent that,  as  with  heroin,  the  crimi- 
nal element  is  looking,  and  finding,  juve- 
niles and  youths  who  will  support  the 
adult  criminal's  habit  and,  indeed,  make 
him  a  profit. 

As  with  the  hard  narcotics,  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  whole  new  underworld 
in  dangerous  drugs  rising  if  corrective 


I  think  the  point  has  been  made  by 
these  professional  people  in  the  field  of 
crime  and  delinquency  control:  The  dan- 
gerous drug  problem  is  with  us;  it  is 
growing,  and  it  is  acute. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  inaction  that  so  persistently  dogged 
my  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation  in  the  last  Congress  will   not 
manifest  itself  in  the  88th  Congress.     As 
I  pointed  out  in  October  1962.  everyone 
from  the  President  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  on  the  sidewalk,  from  the 
large  drug  companies  to  the  representa- 
tives of  every  segment  of  the  field  of 
pharmacy,  has  supported  this  legislation. 
On  November  20,  1962.  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze,  said  that  two  areas  of  legislation 
would    receive    top    priority    attention 
from  his  Department,  one  of  which  is  the 
development  of   stronger  controls   over 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  the  ampheta- 
mine and  barbiturate  drugs.   I  know  that 
Secretary  Celebrezze  will  back  the  legis- 
lation which  I  am  introducing  today  as 
it  was  a  cooperative  effort  between  his 
people  and  our  subcommittee  that  re- 
sulted in  the  bill  I  am  proposing. 

With  this  tremendous  and  obvious 
need,  with  the  overwhelming  backing  for 
this  legislation,  and  with  the  support  of 
the  88th  Congress.  I  feel  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  obtain  swift 
passage  of  the  amendment  which  I  and 
my  colleagues  are  proposing.  I,  there- 
fore, commend  this  new  bill,  the  Barbit- 
urant  and  Stimulant  Drug  Control 
Amendment  of  1963,  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  pray  that  it  will  be 
given  the  immediate  and  urgent  atten- 
tion which  the  problem  demands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  (S.  553)  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture,  compounding,  processing, 
distribution,  and  possession  of  habit- 
forming  barbiturate  drugs,  and  of  am- 
phetamine and  other  habit-forming 
central  nervous  system  stimulant  drugs, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators > ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  and  Congress  the 
critical  problem  surrounding  the  wide- 
spread ilhcit  traffic  in  barbiturates,  am- 
phetamines, and  other  habit-forming 
drugs.  Certainly  all  those  who  worked 
on  this  endeavor  are  deserving  of  our 
praise  and  commendation. 

This  Nation  has  no  greater  resource 
than  its  young  people.  Yet,  because  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  we  are  losing  some 
of  the  energy  and  creative  talents  that 
they  have  to  give.  Moreover,  rather 
than  receding  or  abating,  the  problem  is 
increasing. 

In  many  instances  the  use  of  habit- 
forming  drugs  has  been  directly  involved 
in  acts  of  delinquency.  What  a  hu- 
man tragedy  that  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  our  young  people  should  be  jeopard- 
ized by  goof  balls  and  pep  pills.  The  use 
of  such  drugs  is,  in  some  cases,  a  prelude 
to  that  greatest  of  all  human  misfor- 
tunes, narcotic  addiction. 

The  Barbiturate  and  Stimulant  Con- 
trol Amendment  of  1963  is  an  effort  to 
avert  further  lawlessness,  and  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  cosponsorship.  This  bill  is  not 
based  on  a  system  of  Federal  licensing. 
Rather,  it  calls  for  the  keeping  of  cer- 
tain records  and  accounts  so  that  a 
proper  surveillance  of  these  drugs  can  be 
maintained.  In  this  way  it  is  hc^ed  that 
their  illicit  use  can  be  suppressed. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  there  are  a 
number  of  legitimate  uses  for  stimulant 
drugs,  and  it  contains  nothing  which 
would  discourage  or  impair  such  uses. 
The  reference  of  the  measure  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  is 
entirely  appropriate.  However,  I  want 
to  congratulate  Senator  Dodd  for  his 
leadership  in  this  field. 

All  in  all.  this  is  constructive  legisla- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  widespread  support 
and  early  enactment. 
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IMPOSITION  OF  ADDITIONAL  DU- 
TIES ON  CERTAIN  CATTLE,  BEEF. 
AND  VEAL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  im- 
pose additional  duties  on  cattle,  beef, 
and  veal  imported  each  year  in  excess 
of  annual  quotas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  5  days  so  that  any 
other  Senator  who  cares  to  do  so  may 
join  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


gnd.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  bill  (S.  557)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  impose  additional  duties 
on  cattle,  beef,  and  veal  imported  each 
year  in  excess  of  annual  quotas.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


REVISION    OF    FEDERAL    ELECTION 
LAWS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  fall  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  again  went  to  the  polls  without  all 
the  information  they  should  have  had 
for  deciding  how  to  vote.  Because  of 
the  minimal  reporting  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  vot- 
ers had  very  limited  information  con- 
cerning campaign  finances.  Also,  the 
candidates  had  to  finance  their  cam- 
paigns within  limits  set  in  1925.  It  is 
my  hope  and  I  know  the  hope  of  many 
others  that  the  inadequacies  of  our  pres- 
ent law  wiU  be  corrected  before  the  elec- 
tion in  1964. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I 
believe  would  give  real  meaning  to  our 
Federal  elections  laws.  Joining  with  me 
in  the  introduction  of  this  bill  are  Sena- 
tor KEATn»G.  Senator  Bartlktt.  Senator 
Clark.  Senator  Coopbr.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey. Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Kuchel, 
Senator  McIntyre.  Senator  MoRse.  Sen- 
ator Moss,  Senator  Muskie,  Senator 
Proxmiri,  and  Senator  Randolph. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  have  Members  of 
both  political  parties  join  with  me  in 
this  effort  for  sound  election  laws  are  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 

The  present  law  is  based  on  the  con- 
cepts that  the  amount  spent  in  a  cam- 
paign shoiUd  be  limited  and  that  the 
candidates  and  political  committees 
should  disclose  their  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. These  principles  are  sound 
but  imfortunately  the  present  law  is  in- 
effective. It  covers  only  general  and 
special  elections  despite  the  fact  that  the 
nominating  process  is  an  integral  part 
of  an  election.  The  bill  I  introduce 
would  extend  coverage  to  primary  elec- 
tions, caucuses,  and  conventions. 

Under  present  law  only  political  com- 
mittees operating  in  two  or  more  States 
must  report.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds 
spent  in  the  election  of  congressional 
candidates  is  handled  by  committees 
that  operate  in  only  one  State.  The 
bill,  therefore,  brings  within  Its  report- 
ing provisions  all  political  committees 
that  receive  or  expend  more  than  $2,500 
to  influence  Federal  elections. 

Under  present  law.  a  person  can  con- 
tribute $5,000  to  as  many  candidates  and 
committees  as  he  likes.  No  one  should 
be  able  to  exert  unlimited  financial  in- 
fluence on  Federal  elections.  Therefore, 
the  bill  would  place  a  $10,000  oversdl  an- 
nual limit  on  political  contributions  by 
one  person. 

In  addition  to  filing  reports  in  Wash- 
ington as  now  required,  under  the  bill 
candidates  and  committees  would  have 
to  file  reports  in  the  State. 


As  I  said  earlier,  the  expenditure  lim- 
its of  present  law  were  set  many  years 
ago.  They  have  become  unreaUstic. 
Not  only  have  costs  increased  since  their 
enactment,  but  we  now  make  extensive 
use  of  a  completely  new  media,  television. 
Therefore,  the  bill  would  raise  expendi- 
ture limits  to  a  realistic  level.  The  bill 
also  would  establish  limits  on  expendi- 
tures by  candidates  for  the  Office  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  There  are 
no  limits  on  such  candidates  at  this 
time. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  has  promise  of  meeting  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  facing  many  can- 
didates, the  raising  of  sufficient  funds 
to  run  the  campaign.  The  bill  would 
allow  a  taxpayer  to  claim  a  credit  against 
his  income  tax  of  50  percent  of  his  po- 
litical contributions  up  to  $20.  That  is, 
the  maximum  credit  allowed  would  be 
$10. 

In  my  opinion,  the  enactment  of  the 
above  provisions  would  give  our  Nation 
an  effective  election  law  of  which  all 
Americans  could  be  proud.  It  would  re- 
move the  aura  of  suspicion  which  must 
necessarily  accompany  elections  today 
because  of  the  inadequate  limits  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  present  law. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
published  an  editorial  which  expresses 
well  the  feeling  of  many  with  respect  to 
election  legislation.  While  I  am  rela- 
ti\ely  a  newcomer  to  the  Senate,  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  my 
predecessor,  the  late  Senator  Tom  Hen- 
nings.  to  enact  sound  election  legislation. 
The  realization  that  a  bill  similar  to  the 
one  here  proposed  has  been  introduced  in 
every  Congress  for  a  decade  without  final 
congressional  action  does  give  one  a  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness,  a  sense  of  participat- 
ing in  an  opening  rite  of  Congress. 
However,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
action  may  be  taken  during  this  Con- 
gress. President  Kennedy,  recognizing 
the  shortcomings  of  present  election 
laws,  established  in  the  fall  of  1961  a 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs.  This 
distinguished  bipartisan  Commission, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Alexander 
Heard,  after  careful  study  submitted  to 
the  President  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  law.  The  Presi- 
dent in  turn  sent  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  While  the 
recommendations  apply  only  to  presi- 
dential campaigns,  the  Commission  and 
the  President  indicated  the  recommen- 
dations would  have  a  desirable  effect  on 
all  political  fund  raising.  The  recom- 
mendations include  many  of  the  ideas 
found  in  the  bill  I  introduce.  They  call 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  nominating  proc- 
ess. They  call  for  reporting  by  all  politi- 
cal committees  receiving  or  exr»ending 
over  $2,500  and  they  call  for  a  tax  incen- 
tive with  respect  to  political  contribu- 
tions. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  believe  Congress 
has  failed  to  act  in  the  past  on  election 
bills  is  the  feeling  among  many  Mem- 
bers that  they  have  been  able  to  cam- 
paign successfully  under  present  law  and 
that  outside  of  a  few  advocates,  no  one 
is  really  concerned  over  the  need  for  a 
change.  A  few  Members  of  Congress 
have  continually  urged  and  worked  for 


reform,  A  few  newspapers  have  from 
time  to  time  editorially  advocated 
change,  and  one  or  two  citizens  commit- 
tees have  expressed  Interest.  However, 
there  has  never  been  an  organized  and 
concentrated  effort  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  action.  The 
work  of  the  President's  Commission 
could  be  a  good  start  hi  filling  this  void. 

In  1960,  the  Senate  approved  a  sound 
bill  almost  identical  to  the  measure  I  in- 
troduce except  it  did  not  include  the  tax 
incentive  provision.  The  House  failed 
to  act.  Again  in  1961,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  bUl;  however,  this  time  It  did 
not  contain  a  number  of  the  important 
provisions  found  in  the  1960  bill.  Dur- 
ing the  1961  debate  in  the  Senate,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
joined  together  in  offering  three  amend- 
ments which  we  believed  necessary  to 
adequate  legislation:  inclusion  of  pri- 
maries, reports  by  intrastate  committees 
and  an  overall  limit  on  contributions. 
Because  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  have  worked  so  closely  on 
this  proposal,  I  have  listed  him  as  the 
first  cosponsor.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
him  and  a  number  of  my  other  col- 
leagues for  their  good  counsel  and  able 
support  in  this  continuing  effort. 

It  is  my  hope  that  extensive  hearings 
will  be  held  on  this  bill,  bills  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  other  bills 
which  have  and  will  be  introduced  to 
improve  our  election  laws.  The  Con- 
gress must  recognize  and  accept  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  in 
this  area.  Our  democracy  can  be  no 
stronger  than  our  election  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
editorial  I  referred  to  earlier  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  the  Hoppex  Once  Again 

What  seems  on  the  way  to  becoming  an- 
other of  the  opening  rites  of  Congress — like 
debates  on  the  n;Ies — has  been  performed 
with  suitable  decorum.  Senator  Cannon,  of 
Nevada,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  reform  cam- 
paign spending  regulations.  To  feel  slightly 
hopeless  about  this  Is  not  to  be  cynical,  but 
merely  somewhat  discouraged  by  experience. 

The  late  Senator  Hennlngs.  of  Missouri, 
brought  In  such  a  bill  time  and  again.  The 
Senate  occasionally  gave  Its  approval.  It 
passed  Senator  Cannon's  bill  last  year.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  standard  last  line.  The 
bill  died  In  the  House. 

More  or  less  like  earlier  bills,  the  latest 
would  raise  the  unrealistic  »3  million  limit 
on  the  committees  to  about  $14  million  for  a 
presidential  election.  Even  that  Mema  In- 
adequate unless  campaigns  are  to  become 
shorter  and  nK>re  modest.  Higher  celUngs 
are  proposed  also  for  congressional  caza- 
palgns. 

Most  elected  offlcials  mxist  feel  ill  at  ease 
under  the  Implications  of  campaigns  obvi- 
ously conducted  at  a  cost  tai  in  excess  of 
what  the  present  rules  suggest.  They  know 
that  by  now  the  public  knows  that  most  cam- 
paign money  is  raised  without  official  or  un- 
oflicial  publicity.  The  existing  rules  do  not 
require  anything  like  adequate  rqx>rtlng  of 
poUtical  contributions,  and  they  make  It 
necessary  to  accept  money  under  the  table, 
regardless  of  motive.  They  favor  those  seek- 
ers of  favors  ta  privileges  who  prefer  to  re- 
main in  the  dark. 
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American  politics  and  politicians  are  not 
aa  graft-ridden  as  once  they  were.  Tet  there 
la  persisting  reluctance  to  change  rules  which 
reflect  the  old  unsavory  approach  to  the 
game. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Bdlasouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introdiice  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
a  niunber  of  my  colleagues  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  559)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  again  Joined  with  Senator  Long 
of  Missouri  and  others  in  proposing  leg- 
islation to  prevent  corrupt  practices  in 
Federal  elections. 

The  costs  of  campaigning  for  Federal 
office  have  skyrocketed.  The  money  be- 
hind a  candidate  can  become  a  decisive 
factor  in  determining  whether  he  will 
win  or  lose  the  election.  There  is  an 
ever-present  danger  of  fraud  and  undue 
influence  if  this  condition  is  not  sensibly 
regulated.  The  situation  which  now  ex- 
ists threatens  not  only  the  integrity  of 
the  Government,  but  its  representative 
character.  It  cannot  continue  to  be  ne- 
glected by  Congress. 

There  are  laws  dealing  with  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections  but  they 
are  grievously  inadequate.  In  a  few  re- 
spects they  are  too  restrictive  and  there- 
by encourage  wholesale  schemes  of 
evasion  which  escape  any  control.  The 
major  problem,  however,  is  that  the  ex- 
isting laws  contain  wide  gaps  which 
leave  many  aspects  of  campaign  financ- 
ing wholly  unregulated. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  would 
completely  revise  the  present  laws.  It 
would  discourage  the  improper  use  of 
funds  to  influence  elections  by  requiring 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  sources  and  trans- 
fer of  campaign  contributions.  It  would 
prevent  undue  influence  on  a  candidate 
by  limiting  the  overall  campaign  con- 
tributions of  any  one  contributor.  It 
would  broaden  the  base  of  financial  sup- 
port for  all  parties  by  allowing  a  $10 
income  tax  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tions. It  would  place  realistic  limits  on 
the  total  campaign  expenditures  for  con- 
gressional elections  and  for  the  first  time 
limit  the  expenditures  for  presidential 
campaigns.  Finally,  it  would  apply  to 
primaries  as  well  as  general  elections  so 
as  not  to  exclude  from  its  impact  States 
in  which  the  primary  campaign  is  the 
only  meaningful  step  in  the  electoral 
process. 

We  boast  of  the  right  to  vote  as  one 
of  the  great  heritages  of  the  Republic. 
This  boast  has  sometimes  blinded  us  to 
the  glaring  defects  in  the  present  elec- 
toral system.  Millions  of  Americans  are 
deprived  of  their  right  to  fully  partici- 
pate In  the  electoral  process  each  year 
by  a  combination  of  corruption,  unfair 
residence  laws  and  discriminatory  prac- 
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tices.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
is  directed  at  only  one  of  these  problems, 
but  I  intend  in  the  near  future  to  intro- 
duce other  measvu-es  to  both  protect  and 
expand  the  right  of  the  franchise. 

Congress  cannot  continue  to  refuse  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  problems. 
There  is  no  more  important  subject  in  a 
free  society  than  the  process  by  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
chosen.  Our  present  practices  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  and  we  must  resolve 
to  do  better  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
freedom  and  be  faithful  to  our  constitu- 
tional heritage. 


ENACTMENT  BY  STATES  OF  COM- 
PULSORY SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
LAWS  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
calling  on  State  school  authorities  to 
raise  compulsory  school  attendance  to 
the  17th  birthday. 

High  school  dropouts  are  seriously  ag- 
gravating our  number  one  economic 
problem:  unemployment. 

The  most  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics show  1  million  young  people  aged 
14  to  19  who  are  in  the  labor  force  but 
out  of  work.  If  present  trends  continue, 
by  1970  the  number  will  be  1.5  million. 
As  they  are  now,  so  they  will  be  then: 
the  largest  single  age  group  of  unem- 
ployed workers  in  America. 

The  serious  human  tragedy  is  that 
many  of  these  young  people  will  be  out 
of  work  most  of  their  lives  because  of 
their  lack  of  the  skills  and  training  in- 
dustry needs  now  and  will  need  even 
more  in  the  future. 

The  right  kind  of  increased  education 
is  a  key  to  reducing  this  imemployment. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  develop  the  com- 
petence and  skills  that  our  young  people 
need  in  order  to  fill  the  thousands  of 
skilled  jobs  opening  up  every  week,  as 
technology  races  ahead. 

As  a  national  goal,  States  and  com- 
munities should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
useful  education  and  training  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  until  their  17th 
birthday. 

Achievement  of  this  goal  would  not 
only  reduce  unemployment,  it  would 
strengthen  America  in  the  most  funda- 
mental possible  way:  by  increasing  the 
skills  and  abilities  of  our  people.  In  this 
technological  age,  this  increase  in  Amer- 
ican skill  is  the  number  one  source  of  our 
power. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Whereas  education  and  training  enable 
young  people  to  develop  useful  skills  and 
talents;  and 

Whereas  young  people  with  limited  educa- 
tion have  difficulty  finding  and  keeping  satis- 
factory employment;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  seriously  high  level 
of  unemployment  among  our  Nation's  young 
people,  especially  those  with  low  educational 
attainment;  and 

Whereas  a  large  percentage  of  all  the  un- 
employed in  our  Nation  are  young  people; 
and  ' 


Whereas  the  several  States  and  commiml- 
ties  of  our  Nation  have  full  responslbllltv 
and  authority  over  education  policies  and 
standards:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

( 1 )  that  it  should  be  a  national  goal  that  all 
States  have  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  requiring  school  attendance  untU  the 
seventeenth  birthday  or  completion  of  the 
twelfth  grade  If  prior  to  such  birthday,  and 

(2)  that  all  States  and  communities  should 
be  encouraged  to  provide  adequate  educa- 
tion and  training  opportunities  for  youne 
people  while  in  such  required  attendance 
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TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  "SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  COLORADO 
RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT  AND 
PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS"  AND 
'GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  GOV- 
ERN, AND  OPERATING  CRITERU 
FOR.  GLEN  CANYON  RESERVOIR 
LAKE  POWELL.  AND  LAKE  MEAD 
DURING  THE  LAKE  POWELL  FILL- 
ING  PERIOD" 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der date  of  December  28, 1962,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Hon.  Ken- 
neth Holum,  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Department  on  the  status 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
and  participating  projects  as  required  by 
section  6  of  the  authorizing  act  of  April 
11,  1956 — 70  Stat.  105. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  three 
significant  events  in  the  development  of 
the  project:  First,  the  substantial  com- 
pletion of  the  Paonia  participating  proj- 
ect in  western  Colorado;  second,  the 
receipt  of  the  first  operating  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  water  on  the  Navajo 
storage  unit  in  New  Mexico;  and  third, 
the  authorization  on  June  13,  1962,  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  and  San 
Juan-Chama  projects. 

Annually  this  report  has  been  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  and,  in  conform- 
ity with  this  precedent,  I  send  forward 
a  resolution  authorizing  that  this  report 
be  printed. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  which  one  of  the  key  units 
of  the  project  is  nearing  completion  and 
filling  of  its  mighty  reservoir.  Lake 
Powell,  is  about  to  start.  Because  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  unit  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  Colorado  River 
system,  I  am  presenting  a  statement  of 
the  criteria  and  principles  governing  the 
filling  and  operation  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  Reservoir  to  be  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  sixth  annual  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  aware  of  how 
vital  to  the  West  and  to  the  Nation  is 
the  full  development  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  its  resources.  As  the  Dean  of 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Carl  Hayden,  so  pictur- 
esquely expresses  it: 

The  Colorado  River  is  the  West's  last 
waterhole. 

One  of  the  great  forward  steps  the 
Congress  has  taken  toward  maximum 
development  of  this  cornerstone  of  so 
much  of  the  West's  and  the  Nation's, 


prosperity  was  the  enactment  in  1956  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act, 
which  is  Public  Law  485,  84th  Congress. 
Among  the  participating  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  monumental  legislation, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor,  was 
construction  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  Reservoir. 

As  construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
progressed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  initiated  studies,  in  con- 
sultation with  all  of  the  diverse  interests 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  to  deter- 
mine how  Lake  Powell  could  be  filled 
with  the  least  possible  disruption  of  the 
many  activities  now  dependent  upon  the 
flow  of  the  river.  The  Secretary  was 
faced  with  difficult  decisions  in  formu- 
lating the  filling  criteria  finally  adopted. 
These  decisions,  made,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  only  after  the  most  searching  study 
and  exhaustive  consultation  with  the 
varied  Colorado  River  Basin  interests, 
reflect  impartial  judgment  based  on  ex- 
pert advice,  and  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Colorado  Basin  as  a  whole,  I  am 
confident. 

Fortunately,  the  favorable  runoff  of 
the  Colorado  River  during  1962  will  re- 
sult in  almost  ideal  conditions  for  the 
initiation  of  storage  in  Lake  Powell. 
With  average  or  near  average  flows  for 
the  next  few  years  the  Upper  Basin  res- 
ervoirs can  be  filled  with  a  minimum  of 
effect  on  downstream  interests. 

The  filling  of  Lake  Powell,  which  will 
rival  Hoover  Dam  and  Lake  Mead  in  size 
and  capacity,  together  with  the  other 
Upper  Basin  storage  reservoirs,  will  be 
another  long  step  forward  in  unlocking 
the  door  to  full  development  of  the  Up- 
per Basin's  water  re,sources.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Upper  Basin  structures  will 
serve,  in  effect,  the  same  purposes  that 
Hoover,  Parker,  and.  Davis  Dams  do  for 
the  Lower  Basin.  Together,  these  Upper 
and  Lower  Bsisin  reservoirs  will  ap- 
proach full  control  of  the  once-rampag- 
ing Colorado  River. 

In  reaching  this  objective  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Secretary  Udall  may  have  the 
full  cooperation  of  all  basin  interests 
and  that  the  remaining  development  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  can  proceed  at 
full  speed  and  i:i  harmony  and  equity. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  printing,  as 
a  Senate  document,  of  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  project  and  participating 
projects  £Uid  the  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  criteria  arrived  at  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  expert  advisers  for  the 
filling  of  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  will  be 
of  value  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  72)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  "Sixth  Annual  Report 
on  the  Status  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  and  Participating  Projects,"  and 
"General  Principles  to  Govern,  and  Operat- 
ing Criteria  for.  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  (Lake 
PoweU)  and  Lake  Mead  during  the  Lake 
Powell  nillng  Period,"  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  with  an  introduc- 
tory statement. 


AMENDMENT    OP    RULE    RELATING 
TO  CLOTURE — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  to  amend 
the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  among  the 
cosponsors  of  S.  4.  tlie  wilderness  bill, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  inclusion  of  his 
name  on  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  inclusion 
of  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  EncleI  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  20,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
bill,  on  any  reprint  of  that  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son J  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  11 1  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
as  amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  with  reference  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, on  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  January  16.  1963: 

S.  287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  prohibit  certain  activities  of  labor  or- 
ganizations In  restraint  of  trade,  and  for 
other  purp>oses:   Mr.  Tower. 

8. 288.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  strikes  by  em- 
ployees employed  in  certain  strategic  de- 
fense facilities;  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Authority  of  January  21.  1963: 

S.  397.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  transfer 
of  silver  bullion,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Authority  of  January  23.  1963: 

S.  450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended;  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
as  amended;  and  the  National  Housing  Act. 
as  amended:  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Grueniko,  Mr.  Wilxjams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Metcalt,  and  Mr.  Inoc^te. 
Authority  of  January  24,  1963: 

S.  602.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Congress  over  construction  of  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Colorado  River  below 
Glen  Canyon  Dam:  Mr.  Cannon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874,  81ST  CONGRESS— EXTEN- 
SION OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO  LIE 
ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss], 
and  at  his  request,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  (S.  415)  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  in 
order  to  extend  for  1  year  certain  expir- 
ing provisions  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  him  on  January  22. 
1963,  be  permitted  to  lie  at  the  desk  for 
an  additional  week  through  Monday, 
February  4,  so  as  to  permit  those  Sena- 


tors who  wish  to  do  so  to  join  with  him 
in  sixinsoring  this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Edward  M.  Korry.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Ethiopia. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  MANUEL  F.  L.  GUERRERO 
TO  BE  GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
hke  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs 
has  tentatively  scheduled  an  open  hear- 
ing on  February  6  to  consider  the  nom- 
ination of  Manuel  F.  L.  Guerrero  to  be 
Governor  of  Guam. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  or  other  In- 
terested person  wishing  to  testify  at  the 
hearing  on  this  nomination  Is  certainly 
welcome  to  do  so. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  possibilities 
which  might  preclude  the  holding  of  the 
hearing.  Nevertheless  I  make  the  an- 
nouncement at  this  time. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SENATE 
BILL  20.  TO  PROMOTE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMS 
RELATING  TO  OUTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  other  interested 
persons  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  S.  20,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  coordination  and  development 
of  effective  Federal  and  State  programs 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  at  10  a.m.  on  February 
5,  in  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  at  the  hearing  should  notify 
the  committee  in  order  that  he  might 
be  scheduled  as  a  witness. 

Again,  I  recognize  that  there  may  be 
objection  by  the  majority  leader  to  the 
holding  of  the  hearing  at  that  time. 
This  announcement  is  made  on  the  basis 
that  the  hearing  may  be  held  then. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES . 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVEB: 
Address   by   Senator    Clazbokne    Pell    of 
Rhode  Island,   delivered  at  Old  St.  John's, 
Georgetown,  January  13,  1063. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement,  but 
before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  only, 
because  earlier  he  allowed  me  to  ask  for 
a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana asks  consent  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  without  losing  the  floor. 
Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTRAVAGANT  AIRLINE  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  subsidy  to  commercial 
aviation  has  increased  since  1957  from 
$219  million  to  a  fantastic  $885  million. 
A  few  days  ago  a  Milwaukee  Journal 
article  discussed  this  huge  subsidy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Airline  Subsidy  Too  High 

Local  service  airlines  such  as  North  Cen- 
tral and  Ozark,  which  serve  Wisconsin 
points,  have  been  getting  more  and  more 
Federal  subsidy.  And  this  despite  increasing 
business. 

A  January  report  from  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  (CAB)  shows  subsidies  of  $65.7 
million  to  the  13  local  service  airlines  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30.  Esti- 
mated pa3rments  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
$69.1  million,  or  more  than  twice  what  they 
were  5  years  before.  (The  domestic  trunk 
airlines  such  as  Northwest  and  United  get 
no  direct  subsidies.) 

An  estimated  7.8  million  passengers  were 
carried  on  local  service  lines  last  year.  That 
was  21  percent  more  than  in  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  passenger-miles  (one  pas- 
senger carried  1  mile)  showed  an  Increase 
almost  as  large.  But  even  if  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  subsidy  Is  considered  as  go- 
ing for  the  mall,  freight,  and  express  carried, 
the  Government  was  paying  around  3  cents 
a  mile  for  every  passenger,  in  addition  to 
the  fare  collected. 

During  the  development  period  some  sub- 
sidy has  been  justified.  For  extremely  re- 
mote points,  where  there  Is  a  sufficient  need 
and  use,  there  may  still  be  Justification  to 
give  subsidized  service.  Certainly  the  time 
has  come  for  substantial  and  steady  reduc- 
tion of  total  payments,  however. 

The  CAB  thinks  that  It  will  come.  It  ex- 
pects the  downward  trend  to  commence  next 
year. 

The  forecast  Is  based  in  part  on  anticipated 
curtailment  or  suspension  of  service  at 
weaker  traffic  generating  points.  And  It 
believes  that  establishment  of  regional  air- 
ports, to  serve  several  medium  sized  to  small 
cities  that  would  otherwise  have  or  want 
service  at  their  own  separate  airports,  holds 
promise  for  economy.  Both  moves  could  af- 
fect service  at  some  Wisconsin  points. 


If  political  pressure  on  behalf  of  a  few 
Inconvenienced  communities  Isnt  too  great, 
this  rubsldy  can  at  least  be  cut  to  a  fraction 
of  what  it  Is  now.  It  should  be.  With  ex- 
tension of  high  speed  I  roads,  the  need  for 
local  air  service  with  frequent  stops  is  much 
reduced. 

The  airlines  must  be  helped  and  urged 
to  wean  themselves  from  Federal  subsidy 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  And  communities 
must  be  convinced  that  there  Is  no  obliga- 
tion to  provide  them  with  uneconomical  air 
service.  i 

FULBRIGHT'S  ELOQUENT  PLEA 
FOR  IMPROVED  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  seminar  in  New  York  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI,  com- 
mented on  the  importance  of  education 
to  freedom  and  the  national  security. 
In  what  I  think  was  a  remarkably  suc- 
cinct, and  eloquent  statement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  asked  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  priorities  in  our  American 
society  to  recognize  the  central  im- 
portance of  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
very  short  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whether  in  fact  a  peoples  capacity  for 
self-government  can  be  realized  depends  on 
the  character  and  quality  of  education.  It 
seems  to  me  an  astonishing  distortion  of 
priorities  that  the  American  people  and 
their  government  gladly  spend  billions  of 
dollars  for  space  exploration  while  denying 
desperately  needed  funds  to  their  public 
schools.  The  demonstrated  superiority  of 
democracy  over  dictatorship  derives  precise- 
ly from  Its  refusal  to  let  ruling  elites  make 
the  basic  moral  decisions  and  value  judg- 
ments of  society. 

The  core  of  classical  democratic  thought 
Is  the  concept  of  free  individuality  as  the 
ultimate  moral  value  of  human  society. 
Stripped  of  its  excessive  optimism  about 
human  nature,  the  core  of  classical  liberal- 
Ism  remains  valid  and  intact.  The  philos- 
opher and  the  psychoanalyst  agree  that 
•  •  •  man's  basic  aspiration  is  for  fulfill- 
ment as  a  free  Individual.   •    •    • 

As  Americans  with  our  deeply  rooted  and 
fundamentally  healthy  distrust  of  govern- 
ment power,  we  might  reexamine  certain 
long  held  convictions.  •  •  •  A  political 
leader  Is  chosen  because  of  his  supposed 
qualifications  for  his  Job.  If  he  is  quali- 
fied, he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  it  out 
according  to  his  own  best  Judgment.  If  his 
Judgment  is  found  defective  by  his  electors, 
he  can  and  should  be  removed.  His  con- 
stituents, however,  must  recognize  that  he 
has  a  duty  to  his  office  as  well  as  to  them 
and  that  their  duty  Is  to  fill  the  office,  not 
to  run  It. 


SENATE  NEEDS  MORE,  NOT  LESS 
DEBATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  Max 
Freedman  comments  on  the  current  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate.  He  talks  about 
something  that  I  think  many  of  us  have 
overlooked  in  decrying  long  speeches 
in  this  body.  He  contends  that  the  Sen- 
ate needs,  not  less  debate,  but  more  de- 
bate. He  stresses  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
talking  about  reading  prepared  manu- 


scripts, and  refusing  to  yield  but  actual 
discussion  and  debate  of  controversial 
Ideas. 

Last  June  at  Yale  University  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  called  for  a 
debate  on  economic  policy.  Since  then 
this  great  body  has  had  very  little  debate 
of  the  big  economic  questions,  although 
the  developments  in  economic  policy 
have  been  moving  very  fast  indeed,  view 
points  are  contradictory,  debate  and  dis- 
cussion could  serve  a  valuable  national 
purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle  written  by  Max  Freedman  be  piinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Unlimited  Debate 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

For  some  days  the  Senate  has  been  en- 
gaged In  a  debultory  symposium  on  its  own 
rules  of  debate.  At  Issue  are  many  great 
public  causes,  and  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
are  deeply  in  earnest.  But  no  one  can  Judge 
the  importance  of  this  controversy  by  tlie 
appearance  of  the  Senate.  The  debate  has 
drifted  into  the  shoals  of  lethargy,  with 
tedious  arguments  being  repeated  to  an 
empty  Chamber.  Interest  will  quicken  In 
the  next  few  days  as  the  final  vote  approaches 
but  this  debate  will  never  belong  to  the 
classic  memories  of  parliamentary  discussion. 

The  filibuster  has  often  been  the  weapon 
of  Northern  liberals,  It  may  be  so  again. 
But  we  merely  trifle  with  reality  if  we  deny 
that  the  filibuster  has  become  the  cherished 
weapon  in  the  Southern  armory  especially 
when  civil  rights  are  on  the  agenda.  With- 
out passing  any  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
the  current  disputes,  it  is  Important  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Southern  Senators  cling 
to  the  right  of  extended  debate  with  such 
stubborn  tenacity.  Their  public  reasons  may 
be  persuasive  but  their  unavowed  convictions 
are  still  more  significant. 

By  the  steady  march  of  events,  and  in- 
respon.se  to  no  theory  of  government.  Con- 
gress has  become  the  last  citadel  of  Southern 
power  in  national  affairs.  Since  the  civil 
war  Southern  leaders  have  frequently  found 
the  path  to  the  White  House  closed  to  them. 
Today  the  South  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
regard  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  guardian  of 
its  traditions.  By  necessity  the  South  has 
come  to  look  upon  its  strength  in  Congress, 
expressed  in  control  of  committees  and  skill 
in  debate,  as  its  ultimate  resource  against 
measures  which  it  opposes. 

This  helps  to  explain  some  of  the  differ- 
ences, for  example,  between  Senator  Russell 
of  Georgia,  and  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 
They  certainly  cannot  agree  on  what  should 
be  a  fair  limit  on  debate.  But  the  source 
of  their  disagreement  comes  from  their 
failure  to  agree  on  the  purposes  which  should 
be  served  by  that  debate. 

Those  who  support  Senator  Douglas  com- 
plain that  a  determined  minority  can  abuse 
the  antiquated  rules  of  debate  to  block  a 
decision  by  the  majority  after  ample  op- 
portunity has  been  given  to  every  group  to 
state  Its  case  effectively.  The  supporters  of 
Senator  Russell  argue  that  any  change  in 
the  rule  which  would  make  It  easier  to  break 
a  filibuster  would  in  effect  mean  that  the 
majority  could  use  its  power  to  coerce  the 
minority  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  whole 
tradition  of  American  government.  The 
Senate  Is  listening  to  this  debate  not  with 
Its  ears  but  with  Its  prejudices.  Most  Sena- 
tors knew  how  they  would  vote  before  the 
first  speaker  took  the  floor. 

The  Senate  should  know  that  Its  worst 
problem  arises  not  from  unlimited  debate 
but  from  its  failure,  all  too  often,  to  debate 
at  all.    It  is  a  standing  perplexity  to  friends 
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of  the  Senate  to  find  these  men.  masters  of 
repartee,  the  prisoners  of  a  manuscript  whose 
clouded  prose  takes  refuge  In  a  calculated 
obscurity.  How  long  Is  it  since  the  Senate 
last  had  a  true  debate?  Perhaps  not  since 
the  controversy  over  the  resolution  on  Que- 
rnoT  and  Matsu.  No  one  who  lieard  that 
debate  can  easily  forget  the  way  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  changed  as  various 
speakers,  using  few  notes,  drove  home  their 
case  The  closing  speech  by  Senator  George, 
then  chairman  of  the  Forelgh  Relations  Com- 
mittee, was  a  masterpiece  of  terse  advocacy 
that  altered  the  opinions  of  many  Members. 
Incidentally,  that  debate  made  nonsense 
of  the  familiar  complaint  the  Senators  must 
give  reporters  advance  copies  of  their 
speeches  or  else  the  papers  will  never  notice 
what  they  say.  That  is  a  grotesque  and 
undeserved  criticism  of  the  press  gallery. 
There  will  never  be  a  shortage  of  reporters 
when  a  real  debate  is  taking  place.  Why 
should  they  waste  their  time  listening  to  a 
mechanical  repetition  of  stale  arguments 
written  out  in  advance  of  the  debate?  In- 
stead of  praising  itself  as  the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body,  the  Senate  might  use- 
fully spend  more  time  remembering  that  it 
once  was  also  the  home  of  genuine  debate 
and  trv'lng  to  recover  that  lost   art 


SENATE  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
bate on  the  pending  motion  began  on 
JanuaiT  15,  13  days  ago.  Since  that 
time,  a  number  of  Senators  have  de- 
livered well-prepared  speeches  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  extended  debate 
in  the  Senate,  and  there  have  been  some 
speeches  on  the  other  side.  In  keeping 
with  those  positions,  neither  side  has 
shown  an  inclination  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion at  an  early  date — although  what  is 
before  the  Senate  is  only  the  preliminaiy 
question  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
take  up  the  Anderson  resolution  amend- 
ing the  rules.  The  country  may  be  under 
the  impression  that  we  are  debating  a 
change  in  our  cloture  rule,  whereas  we 
are  merely  trying  to  decide  whether  we 
will  debate  a  change  in  our  cloture  rule. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  mysteries  of 
Senate  procedure  that  may  not  be  read- 
ily apparent  to  those  outside  this 
Chamber. 

I  -said  last  year,  Mr.  President,  that 
experience  had  convinced  me  that  the 
Senate  could  make  progress,  and  satisfy 
its  legislative  responsibilities,  only  by  ac- 
commodation between  its  Membei-s. 
There  is  no  peculiar  power  lodged  in  any 
single  Member,  least  of  all  the  majority 
and  minoi-ity  leaders,  to  compel  the  Sen- 
ate to  act:  all  Members  must  be  willing 
to  permit  it  to  act.  There  are,  perhaps, 
certain  actions  which  may  hasten  the 
day  when  issues  are  resolved,  but  ulti- 
mately it  is  comity,  and  not  compulsion 
or  drastic  alternatives,  that  brings  a  de- 
cisive vote.  My  hope  is  that  this  spirit 
01  comity  will  i.revail,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate  and  the  country. 

For  we  have  work  to  do.  A  sicnificant 
number  of  new  Senators  have  just  taken 
their  seats  in  this  body.  They  are  as 
yet  without  committee  assignments. 
Tlif  ir  constituents  have  sent  them  here 
to  be  legislators,  to  participate  in  com- 
mittee deliberations,  to  vote  on  questions 
of  public  policy  in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  for  one  want  them  to 
have  that  oppoitunity  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  But  until  the  rules 
question  is  decided,  the  substantive  busi- 


ness of  the  Senate  cannot  occupy  our 
full  attention. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Senate  in  reach- 
ing an  early  decision  on  the  niles  mat- 
ter. I  serve  notice  that  vacancies  on  the 
Democratic  policy  and  steering  commit- 
tees will  not  be  filled,  nor  assignments  to 
the  standing  committees  made,  until  we 
have  resolved  the  rules  controversy. 
Further.  I  shall  object  to  any  commit- 
tees meeting  during  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  it  seems  to  me  quite  unfair 
to  transact  business,  whether  legislative 
or  executive,  in  committees  to  which  no 
new  Member  has  been  assigned. 

Let  us  get  on  with  this  rules  matter, 
Mr.  President.  Let  it  be  debated  fully, 
and  with  the  serious  attention  it  de- 
serves. But  let  it  not  delay  ad  infinitum 
the  passage  of  substantive  legi.slation  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  applaud  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  action  which  he  has 
slated  he  will  take  in  order  to  bring  to 
a  head  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  take 
up  for  consideration  the  subject  we  have 
been  discussing. 

Under  paragraph  2  of  rule  XX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
provided : 

The  Presiding  Officer  may  submit  any 
question  of  order  for  tlie  decision  of  the 
Senate. 

The  distinguished  Vice  President  has 
stated  that  it  would  be  his  intention  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  any  point  of  order 
which  raised  a  constitutional  question. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  clarify  this 
matter,  do  I  understand  it  to  be  the  view 
of  the  Chair  that  the  procedures  with 
regaid  to  debate  on  a  point  of  order 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision 
under  lule  XX  are  the  same  as  with 
regard  to  debate  on  appeals  to  the 
Senate  under  rule  XX? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  when 
a  matter  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  decision,  it  becomes  debatable,  un- 
less, of  course,  the  rules  provide  to  the 
contrary,  as  in  the  case  when  a  motion 
to  adjourn  is  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
or  as  in  the  case  when  a  motion  to  table 
is  submitted. 

However,  when  the  rules  are  silent 
on  closing  off  debate,  any  decision  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  would  be  debatable 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  point  was  whether 
the  rules  for  debate  under  such  submis- 
sion would  be  the  same  as  the  rules  for 
debate  on  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Any  matter 
.•submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision 
would  be  debatable  in  the  absence  of 
contrai-y  rules. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Would  be  debatable? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  I  undei.'^iand  cor- 
rectly that  the  rules  governinu  such  de- 
bate ^volIld  be  the  same  as  on  an  ap- 
peal? 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  not  explored  all  the  rules  goveniing 
appeals.  The  Chair  does  not  have  com- 
plete information  before  him.  There  is 
no  point  at  issue  that  is  involved  with 
reference  to  any  appeal  at  this  moment, 
and  therefore  the  Chair  is  not  prepared 


to  say  whether  the  situations  are  iden- 
tical and  exactly  in  point. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  Chair  is  reluctant  to  make 
anything  which  might  be  called  an  ad- 
visory ruling.  I  beheve  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  have  the  guidance  of  the  Chair, 
but  the  Chair  can  decline  to  rule,  if  he 
sees  fit. 

If  during  the  debate  on  a  rtoint  of 
order  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  decision  under  rule  XX  it 
appeared  to  the  Chair  that  dilatory  tac- 
tics were  being  employed  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  reaching  a  decision,  is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  he  would  have 
the  power  to  rescind  the  submission  of 
the  question  to  the  Senate  and  to  render 
a  decision  himself  on  that  polnf 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  pass  upon  that  question  under  what- 
ever circumstances  appear  to  make  it 
necessary-  for  him  to  make  his  statement 
to  the  Senate  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  Chair's  statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
stated  that  if  such  a  situation  developed, 
the  Chair  would  make  his  statement  to 
the  Senate  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  since  the  morning  hour  is 
about  to  be  closed,  and  neither  the  ma- 
jority leader  nor  the  majority  whip,  who 
are  leaders  in  the  effort  to  change  the 
rules,  is  in  the  Chamber,  I  should  like  to 
take  exception  to  one  statement  made  by 
the  able  majority  leader  in  the  course 
of  his  otherwise,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  very 
sound  statement  a  few  minutes  ago. 

He  said — I  think  I  quote  him  correct- 
ly— that  both  sides  have  shown  no  in- 
clination to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 
I  am  confident  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Senators  who  are  supporting  the  Ander- 
son motion  have  stated,  time  after  time, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  their  willing- 
ness to  vote.  We  are  willing  to  vote  now. 
We  shall  be  willing  to  vote  tomorrow  or 
at  any  other  time  the  matter  can  be 
brought  to  a  head.  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  corrected  in  that  regard. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Sunday  Star  there  appears 
the  weekly  article  written  by  our  Chap- 
lain. I>r.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  '"Spires 
of  the  Spirit."  Yesterday's  article  is  en- 
titled "The  Ukraine  and  You."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spires   of   the  Spirit — The   Ukkaine   and 

You 
(By  Dr  Frederuk  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  Senate) 
The  independence  of  the  Ukraine,  now  a 
non-Russian  captive  nation,  was  proclaimed 
on  January  22.  1918  On  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  that  light  which  failed  until  truth 
crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,  the  cause 
of  that  dauntless  people,  yearning  to 
breathe  free,  was  lifted  up  to  the  God  of 
justice  In  the  prayer,  offered  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Ukrainian  Church,  which  opened 
the  US  Senate.  To  the  petitions  there  of- 
fered for  fetters  to  be  broken  there  echoed 
the  fervent  "amen"  of  over  2  million  Amerl- 
caii.";  of  Ukrainian  ancestrv. 
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To  a  recently  held  congress  of  these  fine 
citizens  of  this  free  land  came  felicitations 
from  S3  State  Oovernors,  40  U^.  Senators, 
and  140  Members  of  the  House,  where  a  vital 
bill  for  a  permanent  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee Is  now  pending.  In  this  convention 
the  voice  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  was 
also  heard  as  he  cried  out,  "We  protest  with 
you  against  the  Soviet  persecution  of  mil- 
lions for  their  Jewish  faith.  We  deplore  the 
Red  oppression  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
and  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Churches.  This 
convention  is  a  sobering  reminder  to  all  the 
world  that  the  cold  war  at  many  times  and 
places  is  not  cold  at  all — it  cost  the  lives  of 
men  like  Lev  Rebet  and  Stepan  Bandera, 
two  Soviet  murdered  Ukrainian  underground 
leaders."  To  this  council  there  was  added 
a  ringing  salute  from  President  Kennedy,  de- 
claring that  the  Just  aspirations  and  rights 
of  all  people  to  choose  their  own  rulers  "is 
and  will  remain  a  basic  goal  of  U.S.  world 
policy." 

Now  what  is  the  truth  regarding  the 
Ukraine — a  territory  a  little  larger  than 
Texas?  This  fair  land,  with  its  face  always 
toward  the  West,  richly  endowed  with  nat- 
ural resources,  with  a  favorable  climate 
conducive  to  the  raising  of  various  crops,  has 
long  been  called  the  granary  of  Europe.  It 
is  now  the  breadbasket  and  the  sugar  bowl 
of  the  IT.S.S.R.  But  the  salient  historic  fact 
Is  that  the  Ukrainian  people  are  not  Russian 
and  their  country  has  never  belonged  to 
Russia  except  by  physical  force.  A  thou- 
sand years  ago  their  culture  and  commerce 
were  at  high  levels  but  always  these  fiercely 
independent-minded  people  had  to  fight 
predatory  neighbors.  In  1709  Czar  Peter  I, 
by  his  military  might,  annexed  the  Ukraine 
as  a  conquered  province.  The  long  years 
that  followed  are  valiamt  with  the  struggle 
to  gain  freedom.  When  at  long  last  the  1917 
Bolshevik  Revolution  pulverized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Czar,  a  new  day  of  glorious 
emancipation  seemed  to  gild  the  long  dark- 
ened sky.  In  the  ancient  city  of  Kiev,  as 
bells  of  freedom  rang  out,  the  Independent 
National  Republic  was  proclaimed. 

But,  that  proved  to  be  but  a  fleeting 
dream.  The  rapacious  arms  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, using  their  familiar  upside-down 
Jargon,  called  the  Kremlin  manipulated  re- 
gime they  imposed  the  Ukraine  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  vow  to  be  free  which  was  ob- 
served in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  score  years  plus  five  which  have 
passed  since  that  January  22d  are  written 
In  crimson  letters  of  heartless  cruelty.  The 
blood  of  a  martyred  host  cries  from  the  rav- 
aged ground.  It  la  a  record  of  imposed 
famine,  genocide,  deportation,  torture,  and 
liquidation.  In  spite  of  these  fiery  trials 
the  population  of  the  Ukraine  is  presently 
over  40  million. 

Religious  leaders  have  suffered  persecution 
matching  that  of  the  early  church.  Thou- 
sands of  Christian  churches  and  chapels 
have  been  desecrated  Over  200  literary 
Ukrainian  men  and  women  have  paid  with 
their  Uvea  because  they  scorned  to  dip  their 
pen  in  the  venom  of  the  Communist  line. 

To  this  day  a  saintly  archbishop.  Metro- 
politan Sllpy,  languishes  In  barren,  cold 
Siberian  dungeons  sentenced  to  degrading 
servitude.  He  has  spent  17  of  his  71  years 
In  that  blasphemous  captivity  because  he 
has  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  a  pagan  Baal 
In  the  Image  of  a  subservient  church  hier- 
archy in  his  homeland. 

The  voice  of  a  Ukrainian  poet  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  who  died  during  Lincoln's 
first  year  in  the  White  House,  yet  speaketh. 
His  name,  Taras  Shevchenko.  His  message 
is  about  to  be  amplified  to  all  Americans,  as 
well  as  loyal  Ukrainians,  and  we  might  add, 
to  the  Russians  too.  To  honor  him  the 
American  Congress  has  authorized  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  which  will  be  a  perpetual 
prayer  In  stone.     That  sculptured  form   is 


now  being  fashioned  and  will  be  erected 
near  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  Ll.'3ten  to 
the  prophetic  song  of  Shevchenko  ringing 
clear  across  a  hundred  years: 

"It  makes  a  great  difference  to  me 
That  evil  folk  and  wicked  men 
Attack  our  Ukraine  once  so  free 
And  rob  and  plunder  It  at  will. 
That  makes  a  great  difference  to  me." 

In   1963  that  Is  still  the  sad  story  of  the 

Ukraine — and,  it  makes  a  great  difference  to 
this  sweet  land  of  liberty. 

In  the  pathos  of  Shevchenko's  lines  Is 
mirrored  the  plight  of  all  the  other  captive 
nations,  including  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Hun- 
gary, Romania,  and  now  Cuba,  and  all  the 
rest,  held  in  the  grip  of  Soviet  colonialism. 
That  makes  a  difference,  a  great  difference, 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  Is  a  silence  that  Is  not  golden  but 
craven  concerning  captive  nations.  In  a 
world  that  cannot  permanently  remain  half 
slave  and  half  free,  calloused  indifference 
as  the  policy  of  any  so-called  democracy  not 
only  dooms  the  captives  now  In  foreign  fet- 
ters but  also  passes  the  sentence  of  ultimate 
death  upon  Its  own  freedom.  Yea,  It  makes 
a  great  difference  to  you  and  the  Ukraine — 
and  to  the  whole  world  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  article  accurately 
depicts  the  character  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  It  devotes  its  attention  to  the 
attainment  of  independence  by  the 
Ukrainians  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
They  held  independence  for  several  years 
and  then  were  taken  over  by  Communist 
Russia.  There  are  40  million  Ukrain- 
ians; they  are  distinct  from  the  Russian 
people.  Their  thoughts  have  always 
been  turned  to  the  West.  They  have  been 
predominantly  separated  from  the  East. 
Anyone  who  reads  Ukrainian  poetry  or 
literature  soon  discovers  that  the  yearn- 
ings of  these  people  have  always  been 
for  a  free  and  sovereign  and  independent 
Ukrainia.  However,  it  has  not  been  their 
lot  to  enjoy  that  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

While  they  have  been  dominated  by 
the  imperialist  Communists,  they  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  "russification,"  and 
the  destruction  of  their  poets  and  liter- 
ary men.  The  course  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia has  been  one  of  genocide,  perpetrated 
upon  this  noble  and  heroic  people. 

When  we  speak  of  imperialism  in  the 
world,  the  action  of  one  nation  in  ex- 
ploiting the  people  of  another  and  drink- 
ing of  their  blood  and  their  nourishment, 
we  have  no  more  vivid  example  in  all  the 
world  than  what  Communist  Russia  is 
perpetrating  on  the  Ukrainians  today. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  breadbasket  of 
central  Europe.  Ukrainian  products  of 
the  farm  are  sustaining  the  Communists 
in  their  efforts  to  subdue  the  world. 

I  commend  our  Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  for  his  excellent  article  on 
Ukraine,  and  I  recommend,  at  least  to 
Ohioans,  that  they  read  it,  to  gain  a 
true  perspective  of  a  noble  and  heroic 
people. 

About  a  year  ago  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  monument  in  honor 
of  the  revered  poet  of  the  Ukrainians, 
Shevchenko.  Dr.  Harris  quotes  a  few 
lines  written  by  this  poet,  as  follows: 

It  makes  a  great  difference  to  me 
That  evil  folk  and  wicked  men 
Attack  our  Ukraine  once  so  free 
And  rob  and  plunder  it  at  will. 
That  makes  a  great  difference  to  me. 


It  makes  a  great  difference  to  an 
American  today  to  see  any  people  robbed 
and  plundered  by  a  mighty  force  such  as 
communism.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
sins  of  the  Communists,  as  practiced 
upon  subjugated  people  are  crying  for 
vengeance.  They  will  have  atonement. 
They  will  have  retribution.  The  wicked, 
tyrannical  Communists  will  pay  the  price 
in  a  measure  far  greater  than  they 
understand. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  Ukrainian  independence  anniver- 
sary. It  is  an  independence  which  was 
very  short  lived.  I  also  commend  him 
for  what  he  has  said  about  the  great 
Ukrainian  poet  Shevchenko,  for  whom 
some  recognition,  although  perhaps  in- 
adequate, is  being  accorded  in  the  form 
of  a  permanent  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  referred  to 
and  inserted  in  the  Record  the  article 
written  by  our  Chaplain,  Dr.  R-ederick 
Brown  Harris,  on  this  subject.  I  suggest 
that  it  be  read,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
received  with  interest  by  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  aspirations  and  the  urge 
toward  freedom  of  the  captive  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  should  never  forget 
that  there  are  millions  of  persons  living 
in  captivity  under  the  Soviet  hegemony. 
We  should  not,  with  them,  ever  give  up 
hope  of  ultimate  liberation. 


FAILURE  OF  SENATE  BELLS  TO  RING 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  hesi- 
tate to  inject  a  mere  matter  of  house- 
keeping into  this  serious  discussion,  but 
attendance  on  the  business  of  the  Senate 
and  attendance  when  a  live  quorum  is 
called  has  always  meant  much  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  he  has  always  tried  to  be  present  and 
has  rarely  failed  to  be  present  at  such 
time. 

I  have  complained  to  the  proper  au- 
thority, but  I  suppose  the  only  way  to 
get  protection  is  to  place  this  statement 
in  the  Record. 

We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  mechani- 
cal and  scientific  age.  I  imderstand  that 
beautiful  stars  are  to  be  installed  in  our 
offices,  stars  which  will  light  up  to  let  us 
know  what  is  taking  place  in  the  Senate. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  bells  are  not 
sounding  in  some  of  the  ofiBces,  and  un- 
fortunately mine  is  one  of  those  offices. 
Once  last  week  I  failed  to  respond  to  a 
live  quorum  call  and  today  I  had  a 
narrow  escape.  I  did  not  even  know 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  was  rounding 
up  Senators  for  attendance,  because  I 
was  working  in  my  office.  One  has  to 
continue  his  work  throughout  these  an- 
nual and  semiannual  feasting  times, 
when  the  King  of  France  inarches  10.- 
000  men  up  the  hill  and  then  marches 
them  down  again.  We  must  perform  our 
ordinary  duties.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
us  feel  that  we  want  to  respond  when 
the  rules  require  us  to  do  so. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  if  the  policy  of 
demanding  live  quorums  continues — I 
have  not  yet  ascertained  why  they  are 
necessary,  but  that  is  certainly  within  the 
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province  of  Senators  who  demand  them — 
I  think  the  least  that  might  be  done 
is  to  make  certain  that  Senators  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  know  that 
quorums  are  being  called.  If  the  new 
and  improved  bell  system  will  not  do  it, 
I  hope  the  majority  and  minority  staff 
members  will  see  to  it  that  Senators  are 
notified  by  telephone,  so  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  let  our  con- 
stituents know  that  we  are  present  and 
are  endeavoring  to  attend  to  our  public 
duties, 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
in  a  lead  editorial  criticized  the  demand 
for  $5  billion  for  pubMc  housing.  We  all 
know  that  not  long  ago  the  President 
decreed  the  desegregation  of  all  public 
housing  units.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  the 
figure  mentioned  in  the  editorial  was 
lower  than  the  actual  facts  would  show 
it  to  be ;  I.  therefore,  obtained  a  report  on 
the  corrmiitments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  spending  on  public  housing. 

The  amount  actually  spent  by  the 
United  States  to  date  for  rental  housing 
is  $1,047,294,982.  We  are  obligated  to 
spend  in  the  future  on  units  now  in 
operation  $4,486,950,424. 

We  have  obligated  the  sum  of  $1,840.- 
273,336  to  be  spent  on  units  on  which 
commitments  have  been  made  to  Jan- 
uary 28,  1963,  but  which  would  not  be 
constructed  or  completed  by  this  date. 

The  total  amount  expected  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  United  States  on  com- 
pleted units  and  for  commitments  to 
January  28.  1963,  is  $6,327,223,760. 


CITRUS  FREEZE  ILLUSTRATES  IM- 
PORTANCE OP  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  printed  in  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette and  reprinted  in  the  Tulia,  Tex.. 
Herald  on  Thursday.  January  17,  1963, 
points  up  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  weather  hazards  he  must 
face  in  producing  our  food.  In  this  case, 
the  Florida- orange  crop  is  subject. 

The  same  story  could  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  other  farm  commodities  in 
all  farm  States  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  article  correctly  points  out  that 
regardless  of  how  cheap  the  price  of  any 
commodity  goes,  only  so  much  of  it  can 
and  will  be  consumed.  It  further  points 
out  that  the  farm  programs  have  made  it 
possible  to  carry  reserve  food  supplies  in 
storage  for  insurance  for  the  consumer, 
on  both  price  and  supply. 

The  Government  farm  programs, 
though  far  from  perfect,  have  served 
and  continue  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  farmers  and  the  consumers  of  this 
country.  These  farm  programs  are  not 
anticonsumer;  they  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  article,  illustrating  what  has 
happened  to  the  prices  to  farmers  and 
to  consumers  with  respect  to  the  Florida 
orange  crop;  the  effect  of  the  carryover 
on  the  Government  program;  and  how 
beneficial  such  programs  have  been  to 
farmers,  as  well  as  to  consumers,  is  most 
illuminating. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  suticle  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

History  or  Agriculture  Demonstrates  Ne- 
cessity FOR  Government  Assistance 

The  Florida  freeze  that  shriveled  half  the 
State's  orange  crop  demonstrated  all  over 
again  that  a  reduction  in  volume  of  a  given 
commodity  can — under  certain  supply 
demand  situations — Increase  the  gross  value 
and  create  a  net  return  where  the  owners 
were  In  line  to  absorb  a  major  loss. 

The  Florida  orange  situation  reads  like  an 
Arkansas  broiler  report.  Before  the  freeze 
hit,  tbe  State  had  about  42  million  Uees. 
one-third  more  than  5  years  ago.  This  year 
the  harvest  was  expected  to  reach  120  million 
boxes.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  huge 
volume  would  have  to  be  dumped  on  top  of 
the  remains  of  the  1961-62  crop  of  113  mil- 
lion boxes.  In  tl.e  previous  9  years  no  crop 
had  exceeded  95  million  boxes. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  demand  for 
oranges — and  particularly  for  frozen  orange 
Juice — climbed  sharply  but  the  growers 
demonstrated  that  they  could  Increase  their 
production  even  faster.  The  frozen  Juice 
concentrate  was  the  end  product  of  an  ex- 
tensive research  project  that  helped  expand 
the  demand  for  oranges  by  spreading  the  sea- 
son throughout  the  year.  Like  similar  de- 
velopments in  other  fields.  It  opened  new 
markets  but  it  provided  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  marketing  problem.  Growers 
still  were  able  to  harvest  more  fruit  than  the 
consumers  would  buy,  and  surpluses  were 
being  accumulated. 

The  Inventory  of  frozen  orange  Juice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  season  wtis  esti- 
mated at  43  million  gallons,  which  was  more 
than  twice  the  volume  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Juice  proces- 
sors could  not  be  expected  to  bid  vigorously 
for  a  crop  of  120  million  boxes.  After  all, 
they  are  In  business  for  profit  and  they  didn't 
really  need  too  many  oranges.  Consequently, 
the  bid  price  for  the  fruit  In  this  section  of 
the  market  was  75  cents  a  box  and  some 
processors  were  offering  only  50  cents. 

Then  the  freeze  came. 

Processors  Immediately  marked  up  the 
price  of  their  frozen  Juice  from  $1.35  to  $2 
a  dozen  cans  (6  ounces) .  Many  processors 
have  tagged  on  another  30  cents  to  the  price, 
but  the  first  increase  added  about  C44  mil- 
lion to  the  value  of  the  warehouse  stocks. 

A  similar  development  hit  the  fruit 
market.  The  bid  price  for  oranges  Jumped 
from  75  cents  to  $3  as  buyers  scrambled  for 
the  short  supplies. 

The  economic  significance  is  clear. 

With  a  crop  of  120  million  boxes  in  pros- 
pect, the  growers  could  expect  a  gross  return 
of  $110  million,  since  the  oranges  sold  for  the 
fresh-fruit  market  brought  slightly  more 
than  those  that  went  Into  the  processing 
plants.  With  at  least  half  the  crop  de- 
stroyed, the  remainder  Is  worth  $150  million, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Inventory  of  43  mil- 
lion gallons  of  frozen  Juice  helps  hold  down 
prices. 

Some  idea  of  just  how  important  the  carry- 
over is  in  determining  prices  can  be  found 
In  comparisons  with  a  recent  crop  when  sup- 
ply and  demand  were  In  relatively  favorable 
balance.  The  1960-01  crop  of  about  87  mil- 
lion boxes  sold  for  about  $250  mmion  but 
prices  were  not  as  high  as  they  will  be  be- 
fore the  current  crop  is  harvested.  If  the 
reserves  of  frozen  Juice  had  not  been  on 
hand,  the  orange  price  this  year  would  have 
zoomed  to  unreasonable  levels. 

The  orange  story,  with  variations,  has  hap- 
pened in  most  commodity  groups. 

When  the  peach  crop  is  adequate,  but  not 
excessive.    Arkansas'    orchardists    sell    their 


fruit  at  prices  that  give  them  a  profit  but 
when  conditions  are  more  favcvable  and  pro- 
duction increases  a  few  percenta^  points 
the  market  collapses. 

Even  cotton,  which  is  not  perishable,  is 
subject  to  the  same  law.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  production  controls  and  price 
supports,  a  small  crop  would  command  a 
favorable  price  but  when  the  harvest  ex- 
ceeded demand  and  normal  carryover  even 
by  a  small  margin  the  market  sagged  so  low 
that  even  the  best  growers  sxiffered  severe 
losses. 

Since  the  capacity  of  American  agriculture 
is  well  above  the  potential  demand  (Florida 
probably  could  produce  200  million  boxes  of 
oranges  if  the  growers  were  convinced  the 
market  would  absorb  this  volvune),  there  is 
a  constant  need  for  restraint  in  most  com- 
modity groups. 

This  statement  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  deliberate  short- 
ages. If  the  citrus  industry  had  not  held 
a  large  reserve  of  frozen  orange  Juice,  the 
60  million  boxes  of  fruit  that  will  be  har- 
vested In  Florida  this  year  would  have  been 
priced  so  high  that  a  family  In  the  low  in- 
come group  could  not  have  touched  the  fruit. 
Ideally,  the  volume  of  a  given  commodity 
should  be  at  a  level  that  will  maintain  a 
market  that  Is  fair  to  both  the  grower  and 
the  consumer. 

The  history  of  agriculture  has  demon- 
strated that. 

Justification  for  this  assistance  cannot  be 
based  on  the  Interest  or  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer,  since  the  Government  must 
concern  Itself  with  the  whole  economy.  Its 
programs  mu§t  be  designed  to  create  and 
maintain  an  atmosphere  that  Is  as  favorable 
as  possible  for  all  groups.  The  farm  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  cannot  be  designed 
simply  to  protect  agriculture;  In  a  larger 
sense,  they  must  bring  benefits  to  the  entire 
economy. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  Its  economy  could  not  remain 
strong  when  agriculture  was  in  trouble,  and 
the  farmer  has  led  most  of  the  parades  into 
recessions  and  depressions. 

The  Florida  orange  story  also  demon- 
strated one  other  important  fact.  Ex- 
tremely low  prices,  within  themselves,  do 
not  open  unlimited  markets. 

One  theory  currently  popular  in  the 
United  States  is  that  reducing  price  auto- 
matically would  increase  volume  to  a  point 
that  would  absorb  unlimited  supplies.  The 
processors  of  orange  Juice  knew  this  was  not 
true.  Their  price  for  the  frozen  concentrate 
was  low  at  $1.25  but  simple  business  in- 
telligence dlcuted  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  sell  unlimited  quantities  simply  by  re- 
ducing the  tags.  They  maintained  a  margin 
between  the  actual  cost — of  cheap  fruit  and 
processing— and  the  price  at  which  they 
were  willing  to  sell.  They  offered  less  for 
the  oranges — as  low  as  50  cents  a  box — but 
they  were  not  so  unrealistic  as  to  sell  their 
Juice  at  50  cents  a  pack. 

At  this  unreasonably  low  level,  consump- 
tion of  orange  Juice  would  have  climbed 
rapidly  for  a  time  but  the  processors  would 
have  been  plunged  into  bankruptcy  and  the 
whole  economy  would  have  suffered. 

Despite  the  fact  that  everyone  understands 
this  phase  of  the  situation,  some  still  argue 
that  the  free  market  and  low  prices  should 
be  applied  to  the  farmer.  They  should  un- 
derstand that  the  result,  in  both  cases,  would 
be  the  same  and  the  entire  economy  would 
suffer. 


VISIT  TO  HAW  AH  BY  SENATOR 
HRUSKA — ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
FONG  TO  HAWAn  EMPLOYERS 
CX)UNCIL 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.    Mr.  President,  recently 
It  was  my  good  f  ortime  to  visit  tiie  State 
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of  Hawaii  It  was  my  flrst  visit,  but  If 
I  have  any  choice,  it  shall  not  be  my  only 
one,  by  any  means. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee a  detailed  and  extended  report  on 
the  chief  objective  of  my  ti-ip  there, 
dealing  principally  with  public  works 
projects,  but  also  with  other  facets  of 
activities  with  which  the  committee  is 
especially  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  however,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  upon  the  50th 
State  and  one  of  its  most  popular  and 
outstanding  personalities. 

The  natural  setting  of  Hawaii,  its 
beauties  and  uniqueness  are  all  subjects 
of  wonder  and  of  continuing  fascination. 
They  play  a  large  part  in  the  constantly 
increasing  tom-ist  parade,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  folks  who  come  for 
a  visit,  but  stay  to  live.  It  is  a  State  of 
great  growth  and  bright  potential.  It 
has  many  economic  advantages  and 
natural  resources. 

But  perhaps  the  most  sliining  and 
precious  jewels  of  all  are  its  people. 
They  are  so  genuinely  sincere  and 
friendly.  They  are  blessed  with  a  good 
leadership,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
of  loyalty.  Though  they  get  things  done, 
they  seem  to  still  have  time  to  live 
graciously,  to  sing,  to  think  of  their 
neighbors  and  of  their  community.  It 
has  been  written  that  "a  nation  is  its 
people."  If  our  individual  States  are 
governed  by  the  same  observation,  then 
Hawaii  Is  indeed  a  mighty,  a  loyal,  and  a 
most  promising  star  in  the  Republic's 
flag. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  a  long 
stay  in  the  50th  State  to  learn  that 
among  its  many  respected  and  outstand- 
ing leaders  there  stands  in  high  and 
firm  position  the  name  of  Hiram  Fong 
whom  the  citizens  selected  to  serve  as 
their  senior  U.S.  Senator.  This  was 
very  apparent  wherever  in  that  large 
State  we  traveled.  People  everywhere 
showed  they  liked  him  and  respected 
him. 

This  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at — in  fact, 
it  is  a  consequence  which  comes  nat- 
urally— when  one  considers  his  career 
as  a  lawyer— Harvard  College  of  Law,  no 
less — businessman,  soldier,  civic  leader, 
and  public  official.  This  native  son  has 
long  been  recognized  by  his  State  as  a 
responsible,  competent,  and  reliable 
thinker  and  man  of  action. 

Polks  out  there  recall  his  14  years  in 
the  Legislature  in  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii. 6  of  them  as  its  speaker;  his  elec- 
tion to  three  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions as  delegate;  his  election  as  a 
member  and  his  service  as  vice  president 
of  the  territorial  constitutional  conven- 
tion; and  many  other  important  assign- 
ments which  gravitate  to  one  who  has 
demonstrated  his  soimd  action  and  inde- 
pendent judgment  as  he  discharges  the 
important  resp)onslbilities  thrust  upon 
him. 

That  he  is  a  diligent  student  can  be  at- 
tested by  any  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
worked  with  him  either  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  or  in  committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  done  both  and 
would  like  to  say  that  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  where  we  both  serve. 


the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  pulls 
more  than  his  share  of  the  load.  His 
counsel  is  increasingly  sought  there  on 
those  topics  which  he  has  made  the  sub- 
ject of  his  careful  scrutiny. 

Hence,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  have  ob- 
served and  understood  the  attentive  ear 
which  Senator  Fong  commanded  in  his 
home  city  of  Honolulu  during  my  stay 
there,  on  the  occasion  when  he  addressed 
the  Hawaii  Employers  Council. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  inspiring  and 
heartening  address  oti  the  bright  outlook 
for  the  American  economy  on  the  main- 
land and  in  Hawaii  both  in  the  imme- 
diate future  and  the  coming  decades. 

It  is  a  forecast  simultaneously  opti- 
mistic yet  realistic.  It  is  a  forecast  of 
special  significance  coming  from  a  suc- 
cessful businessman  trained  in  analyzing 
the  economic  picture. 

On  the  basis  of  his  studies,  Senator 
Fong  contends  America  faces  a  future 
that  "is  greater  and  more  exciting  than 
anything  we  have  ever  known." 

He  points  out  that : 

Progress  today  la  being  recorded  not  with 
a  special  "P"  but  with  all  capital  letters. 
Opportunities  for  business  abound.  Indeed 
opportunities  are  virtually  unlimited  for 
tliose  wbo  are  ready  wlien  opportunity 
knocks,  for  those  wlio  are  shrewd  and  vision- 
ary, for  those  who  are  confident  and  un- 
afraid. As  a  nation  and  as  a  state,  we 
have  come  so  much  further  than  most  of 
us  in  our  fondest  fancy  would  have  dreamed 
possible  30  or  20  or  even  10  years  ago  that 
we  need  not  fear  for  the  future. 

For,  Senator  Pong  concludes : 
Fundamentally  in  America  our  economy  is 
sound.  Our  economic  system  is  valid,  the 
best  man  has  yet  devised.  None  other  has 
produced  so  much  for  so  many  and  distrib- 
uted It  so  well.     Ail  this,  and  freedom,  too. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  others  may  read 
and  be  encouraged  by  this  most  com- 
mendable contribution  to  our  economic 
perspective,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  text  of  his  fine  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bkicht  Outlook  for  U.S.  Economt 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Hieam   L.  Fong, 
Republican,  of  Hawaii,  before  Hawaii  Em- 
ployers   Council.    Royal    Hawaiian    Hotel, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  7,  1962) 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers   of     the     Hawaii     Employers     Council, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  reflected  on  what 
I  might  appropriately  say  to  so  distinguished 
a    group   of   Hawaii's    leaders    as    the    Hawaii 
Employers    Council,    the    words    of    an    old. 
endearing  melody  began  to  run  through  my 
mind.    Slowly  Its  familiar  verse  probed  into 
the  depths  of  memory,  sentlmentallv,   nos- 
talgically,  hauntlngly: 

"How   dear   to   xny  heart  are    the   scenes   of 
my  childhood. 
When  fond  recollections  present  them  to 
view. 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled 
wild  wood, 
And  every  loved  spot  my  infancy  knew. 

"The  wide-spreading  pond  and  the  mill  that 
stood  by  it. 
The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cata- 
ract fell, 
The  cot  of  my  father  and  the  dalryhouse 
nigh  it. 

And  even  the  rude  oaken  buAet  that 
stood  by  the  well. 
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"The  old  oaken  bucket. 
The  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket. 
That  hung  in  the  well." 

And  then  the  years  rolled  back,  and  Image 
tumbled  upon  image,  evoked  from  the  rich 
treasure    trove    of    chUdhood's   memory. 

Suddenly  I  was  in  the  Kapalama"  area 
in  the  vicinity  just  west  of  Auld  Lane,  and 
I  saw  once  more  the  sugarcane  growing  on 
both  sides  of  King  Street. 

Then  it  was  harvest  time  and  I  was  by 
the  railroad  tracks  in  Kalihi  with  my  play- 
mates, patiently  awaiting  the  railroad  cars 
from  which  we  would  pull  a  few  stalks  of 
partially  burned   sugarcane   for  chewing. 

And  because  memories  like  dreams  are  ab- 
stract and  timeless,  and  one  can  stand  back 
and  look  upon  them  analytically  and  from 
the  present.  I  found  myself  overwhelmed  with 
the  impact  of  what  had  occurred  over  these 
years  in  this  place  among  these  people  of 
our  land.  What  faith,  what  vision,  what 
courage,  what  bold  risks  we  had  taken.  For 
that  barren  plain  on  Leeward  Oahu,  with  Its 
lantana  shrubs  and  algarroba  trees,  had  been 
transformed  so  serenely  into  flowing  green 
irrigated  fields  of  tasseled  sugarcane  sym- 
bolizing work  for  13,500  of  our  people  and 
a  gross  income  of  $150  million  each  year  for 
Hawaii. 

Jim  Dole  flashed  to  mind:  his  dream  his 
early  beginnings,  his  tireless  toll,  and  the 
good  fruit  of  his  labors — 23.000  workers  and 
numerous  stockholders  reaping  an  annual 
golden  harvest  of  $125  million  In  pineapple. 

With  the  magic  moods  of  memory  the 
scene  changed  abruptly.  Now  I  was  riding 
a  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  streetcar  through 
the  picturesque  duckponds  of  Walkiki— and 
now  I  was  rattling;  along  in  a  model  T  Ford 
on  Kaplolanl  Boulevard,  built  over  coral- 
filled  lands  to  connect  downtown  Honolulu 
with  Waiklkl 

I  remember  well  the  "For  Sale"  signs  that 
dotted  property  on  both  sides  of  the  street— 
and  I  wince  with  the  memory — for  land  was 
being  sold  for  30  cents  a  square  foot.  Some 
of  my  contemporaries  were  blessed  with  vi- 
sion or  with  luck— they  bought  the  land. 
Others  sat  back  and  wryly  repeated  those 
words  which  I  suspect  were  first  spoken  when 
mankind  began  and  will  be  heard  as  long  as 
man  is  around;  "Why.  son.  I  remember 
when  I  could  have  bought  that  property  for 
half  that  price." 

Now  I  was  watching  a  pink  structure  be- 
gin to  take  shape  near  the  ocean,  a  land- 
mark that  was  to  become  known  to  people 
all  over  the  world.  It  was  Matson's  Roval 
Hawaiian  Hotel,  getting  ready  to  vie  for  the 
growing  tourist  trade  with  Its  sister  hotel, 
the  Moana.  and  the  Seaside  Cottages  owned 
by  my  late  friend  Attorney  Anthony  Seto. 

Now  It  Is  a  time  when  land  prices  are  sky- 
rocketing along  the  business  area  of  Kala- 
kaua  Avenue  and  many  are  fuming  and  fuss- 
ing at  the  outrageous  rise  In  the  cost  of  land 
and  vowing  to  wait  for  Walkiki  property 
prices  to  depress.  For  after  all,  for  what  had 
sold  for  15  cents  a  square  foot  Just  a  few 
years  before,  speculators  were  now  asking 
and  getting  a  fantastic  35  cents  a  square 
foot. 

Later,  when  a  young  man  name  Jerry 
Zucker  paid  $65,000  for  the  old  Niumalu 
Hotel,  many  people  commented.  "That  sure 
was  a  handsome  price  to  pay  for  a  rundown 
cottage  hotel." 

A  few  years  later,  that  same  property  was 
sold  to  Industrialist  Henry  Kaiser  for  a  re- 
ported $565.000 — giving  the  seller  a  neat  half- 
mllllon-dollar  profit.  Honolulu  was  aghast. 
A  crazy  deal,  some  said.  What  could  Kaiser 
do  with  a  group  of  termlte-rldden  cottages, 
they  asked.  But  Mr.  Kaiser  had  a  glimpse 
of  tomorrow  and  where  the  cottage  shambles 
stood,  he  saw  a  great  cluster  of  modern  hotel 
buildings  housing  a  portion  of  the  800,000 
visitors  who  this  year  will  have  spent  about 
135  million  In  HawaU. 
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^d   the    latest    Hnk    in    this    partlcxilar 

haln  of  progress  and  growth  in  Hawaii  took 
^lace  when  Mr.  Kalaer  sold  the  property  to 
P  Blltoa  Hotels.  Newspapers  reported  that 
\Z  prioo  "^^  •^eVi  mUUon.  of  which  $5 
nuUion  was  profit. 

I  ruspect  that  a  curious  sUence  overcomes 
many  of  us  when  we  find  ourselves  tempted 
to  say.  "Son.  I  could  have  bought  that  same 
und  for  35  cents  a  square  foot  "  For  I 
fUBPect  that  our  children  and  grandchildren 
would  have  a  quick  rejoinder  to  that. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  things  are  In  a 
state  of  "becoming."  Nothing  is  static.  Life 
Itself  is  movement  and  change — as  within 
the  microscopic  core  of  the  atom,  molecules 
whirl  and  change  with  incredible  speed  In 
rolnlature  solar  systems. 

yes,  how  dear  to  all  our  hearts  are  the 
scenes  of  our  childhood.  But  the  world  de- 
mands that  we  move  on — change  grow. 
Memories  are  to  be  enshrined  in  the  heart. 
to  be  taken  out  at  times  and  remembered  and 
relived.  But  the  stuff  of  life  is  fiery  steel  to 
be  forged,  shaped,  created.  In  ever-new 
forms — ft  journey  whose  deEtlnation  is  never 
readied;  a  challenge  so  ceaseless  that  the 
moment  we  achieve  one  goal,  another  looms 
before  us. 

So  it  is  In  Hawaii.  Hawaii  of  today  is  not 
the  nostalgic  Hawaii  of  yesteryear.  And 
Hawaii  of  tomorrow  will  be  more  vastly  dif- 
ferent than  anything  we  can  now  envision. 

Where  sugarcane  stood  in  Kapalama  there 
are  now  great  structures:  Industrial,  busi- 
ness, residential.  On  Kaplolanl  Boulevard 
the  30-cent-a-square-foot  land  now  costs 
$20  a  square  foot,  and  Kalakaua  Avenue 
beach  front  property  commands  $75  a  square 
foot. 

These  are  the  dramatic  and  outward  signs 
of  cliange.  They  are  merely  symptomatic  of 
a  great  movement  forward  and  upward  that 
ha*  been  and  is  taking  place  in  oiu-  island 
land.  And  if  we  sometimes  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  the  30-cent  land,  the  open  sweep  of 
country,  and  all  the  things  that  were  dear  to 
our  childhood,  let  us  realistically  remember 
that  if  that  land  sUU  cost  30  cents,  if  those 
open  sweeps  of  land  remained,  if  nothing 
had  changed  since  our  childhood,  then  It 
would  indeed  be  a  static  Hawaii. 

What  has  taken  place  here  Is  a  reflection 
of  what  is  happening  all  over  America,  great- 
er in  some  places  and  lesser  in  others,  but 
all  part  of  a  great  regeneration  of  the  skill. 
Imagination,  and  toll  that  built  our  Nation. 
What  happens  in  tlie  mainland  United  States 
will  not  be  much  different  from  what  will 
happen  here,  few,  as  a  sovereign  State  In  the 
sisterhood  of  States,  we  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  fabric  of  America:  economically,  cul- 
turally, physically.  Together,  I  am  certain 
that  we  face  a  future  that  Is  greater  and 
more  exciting  than  anything  we  have  ever 
known.  Let  us  remember  the  past  with  kind- 
ness; let  us  live  in  the  present  with  courage; 
and  let  us  look  to  the  future  with  eagerness. 

To  predict  the  economic  future  of  America 
Is  a  hazardous  occupation,  but  look  ahead 
we  must  to  the  best  of  our  ability  so  as  to 
chart  our  Nation's  course  and  our  business 
'uture.  As  I  appraise  our  Nation's  economJc 
outlook,  short-range  as  well  as  long-range.  I 
am  strongly  optimistic. 

We  all  know  the  present-day  American 
economy  Is  not  a  hothouse  plant  existing  in 
some  sheltered  sanctuary  insulated  against 
the  ravages  of  natural  forces  or  against  the 
'eroclous  competition  from  other  economies 
seeking  their  place  in  the  sun  or  against  the 
violence  of  political,  military,  and  social  rev- 
olutions exploding  around  the  globe. 

Our  American  economy  exists  In  an  ever 
more  Interdependent  and  shrinking  world 
and  It  is  against  this  total  environment  that 
»e  must  assess  where  we  are  today  and 
where  we  are  going  tomorrow. 

The  first  and  foremost  global  fact  of  life 
'e  must  face  is  the  continuing  prospect  of 
war  and  the  threat  of  war  persisting  into  tlie 
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21st  century.  Like  molten  lava  bubbling 
under  the  earth's  crust,  conflict  between  na- 
tions aiMl  races  simmers  Invisibly,  bolls  to  the 

surface,  and  every  now  and  then  erupts  with 
volcamc  fury  Into  riots,  border  inddenta. 
revolutions,  and  wars. 

Exactly  21  years  ago  today.  December  7. 
1941.  America  Itself  was  plunged  into  a 
terrible  war  with  the  infamous  sneak  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  We  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
ovir  lack  of  vlgUance  and  unpreparedness. 
Within  the  past  few  months  we  came  peril- 
ously close  to  another  sneak  attack,  this  time 
from  Cuba  Just  90  miles  off  our  Florida  coast. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  th:s  episode  came 
another  telling  reminder  tliat  military  weak- 
ness and  unpreparedness  invite  attack:  the 
invasion  of  India  by  Red  China,  a  sorry  in- 
cident which  proved  once  again  that  a  peace- 
ful posture  Is  no  shield  against  Invasion.  A 
nation  must  have  the  arms  and  the  arma- 
ment and  the  trained  troops  to  deter  would- 
be  conquerors.  And  India  must  once  and  for 
all  shed  the  delusion  of  a  nonexistent 
r.eutr.ility  in  this  time  of  Armageddon. 

To  forestall  nuclear  war.  America  must 
maintain  strong  nuclear  deterrent  forces.  To 
cope  with  the  more  likely  conventional  wars, 
America  must  have  diversified  air,  ground, 
and  sea  forces  well  equipped  and  In  a  high 
state  of  readiness.  For,  even  today,  though 
we  are  not  officially  at  war.  American  fight- 
ing nien  and  equipment  are  committed  and 
serving  in  farflung  areas  of  the  globe,  and 
tlie  casualty  lists  record  the  toll  in  human 
sacrifices  In  this  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

So  it  is  clear,  that  for  decades,  America 
faces  continued  immense  outlays  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  probably  requiring  even  more 
money,  even  more  manpower,  even  more 
materiel  than  the  staggering  commitments 
of  today.  Certainly  there  Is  nothing  foresee- 
able to  indicate  any  significant  cutback  In 
defense.  Disarmament  talks  will  drone  on 
but  get  nowhere. 

In  the  Asian  theater.  Red  China's  attacks 
on  India  and  Communist  attacks  on  South 
Vietnam  underscore  the  imperative  need  for 
mighty  U.S.  forces  In  that  area.  Hawaii  is 
destined  to  continue  its  keystone  role  as 
America's  Pacific  defense  outpost  and  the 
hub  of  our  military  organization  in  this  stra- 
tegic area.  I  do  not  foresee  any  sharp  cut- 
back in  defense  spending  In  Hawaii  in  the 
coming  3  to  5  years. 

With  defense  spending  of  $50  billion  and 
up  and  with  Federal  civilian  programs  on  an 
upward  curve,  too.  Federal  budgets  will  soon 
reach  alltlme  record  peaks  for  peace  or  war. 
The  national  debt  will  break  all  records,  as 
will  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt  and  the 
legal  celling  on  that  debt  In  the  years  to 
come.  Federal  budget  deficits  will  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Latest  official 
predictions  of  a  $7.8  billion  deficit  by  next 
June  30  could  be  greatly  exceeded  If  defense 
spending  Jumps  without  cuts  elsewhere  In 
the  budget,  if  income  taxes  were  reduced,  or 
if  there  Is  a  recession  which  would  mean  less 
Government  revenue. 

State  and  local  government  spending  is 
likewise  expected  to  climb  ever  upward,  offer- 
ing little  hope  for  reductions  In  State  and 
local  taxes.  As  a  Nation,  we  work  nearly 
3'2  nionths  each  year  Just  to  support  our 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  giving 
up  a  total  of  $134  billion  in  taxes.  Such  is 
the  tax  burden  today,  that  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  high  taxes  are  impeding 
America's  needed  economic  growth. 

The  7-percent  tax  credit  on  business  in- 
vestments enacted  by  Congress  this  year  and 
the  new  depreciation  schedule  for  business 
looking  toward  modernization  of  business 
equipment  and  machinery,  increased  effi- 
ciency, expanding  production,  and  more  jobs, 
will  be  of  some  help  to  Improve  the  economy. 
But,  It  Is  doubtful  that  this  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  economic  growth  ex- 
pected. 


Scene  economists  already  forecast  a  down- 
tvun  or  recession  In  early  1963,  but  recent 
encouraging  developments  give  new  hope. 
Employment  Is  remaining  fairly  stable,  at 
around  68  million.  Peracsial  incomes  were 
high  in  October,  running  $22  billion  ahead 
of  that  month  In  the  previous  year.  Both 
individuals  and  business  are  highly  liquid. 
with  personal  cash  savings  impressive,  and 
with  cash  for  business  readily  at  hand.  Steel 
which  has  been  depressed  since  April,  Is  pick- 
ing up  strength,  the  astounding  automobUe 
sales   sparking  the   Improvement. 

Construction  continues  at  a  high  level. 
H'^uDlng  starts  on  farm  and  nonfarm  dwell- 
iJigs  are  running  ahead  of  last  year.  It  is 
too  early  to  tell  whether  the  President's 
Executive  order  on  housing  discrimination 
Will  cause  homebuUding  to  fall  off.  Con- 
sumer purchases  of  durable  goods  are  strong 
and  rising  and  may  lead  to  further  invest- 
ment m  those  basic  fields.  Hecordbreakmg 
Christmas  retail  sales  are  predicted.  The 
corporate  profit-margin  squeeze  shows  signs 
cf  easing  ever  so  slightly.  Spending  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  is  estimated  to  reach 
a  yearly  rate  of  $38  billion  this  quarter,  about 
$3  billion  higher  than  the  rate  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1962. 

But  all  is  not  on  the  plus  side.  Total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  in  the  third  quarter 
was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $555.3  billion,  up 
only  $3.3  billion  from  the  second  quarter 
which  had  shown  a  $7  blUion  rise  over  the 
first  quarter.  Unemployment  rose  to  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rate  of  5.8  percent  in  No- 
vember and  It  has  averaged  5.59  percent  for 
the  first  11  months  of  this  year.  Con- 
siuner  prices  rose  to  alltlme  highs  this  year. 
U.S.  exports  fell  in  the  third  quarter  from 
the  alltlme  peak  reached  In  the  second 
quarter,  and  the  deficit  in  U.S.  balance  of 
international  payments  rose  by  $2  bllUon  in 
the  third  quarter. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  immediate  outlook 
is  mixed,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  overall 
prognosis.  No  sharp  change  in  either  direc- 
tion appears  likely,  and  by  the  end  of  1963 
we  may  see  a  small  advance.  There  is  grow- 
ing pressure  for  a  $10  billion  individual  and 
corporate  Income  tax  cut  to  give  the  economy 
a  real  shot  in  the  arm. 

But  in  view  of  the  massive  Federal  budget 
deficits  ahead,  rising  defense  and  space 
spending,  and  the  Nation's  fiscal  dilemma. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Congress  will 
enact  tax  reductions  next  year.  So  far  the 
chairman  of  the  House  and  Senate  tax- 
writing  committees  have  been  cool  to  tax  cuts 
without  corresponding  or  concurrent  Fed- 
eral spending  reductions,  something  that  Just 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  offing. 

Simple  prudence  cautions  tis  as  individuals 
and  businessmen  not  to  count  on  anticipated 
or  proposed  tax  chickens  until  they  are 
hatched. 

With  this  general  sketch  of  America's 
economy  as  a  whole  In  the  near  future,  what 
about  Hawaii? 

Barring  unforeseen  complications.  It  looks 
as  if  Hawaii  will  do  better  than  the 
mainland. 

Both  Dr.  Thomas  Hitch  and  Dr.  James 
Shoemaker  contend  our  economic  growth 
will  exceed  the  national  average  In  the  next 
few  years. 

I  agree  with  our  local  economists  and  busi- 
nessmen that  Hawaii's  prospects  are  bright, 
though  not  so  spectacular  as  the  195S-61 
boom  in  the  Islands.  I  am  confident  Hawaii 
will  meet  its  rendezvous  with  destiny  to  be- 
come the  economic,  cultural,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  the  physical  center  of 
the  Paciflc.  We  will  continue  as  the  regional 
headquarters  for  all  U.S.  activity  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  we  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  transshipping  center  lor  much  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  shlppmg. 

I  was  greatly  Intrigued  with  an  article  by 
the  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  on 
November  1.  which  pointed  out:  "The  de- 
velopment of  new  relationships  with  foreign 
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areas  throughout  the  Pacific  Is  Initiating  a 
new  era  In  the  development  of  the  Islands. 
This  will  bring  fundamental  changes  to 
Hawaii's  economy.  The  countries  that  bor- 
der the  Pacific  are  now  entering  a  |>erlod  of 
dynamic  gnrowth." 

The  article  continued :  "Hawaii,  as  the  only 
central  Pacific  economy,  can  benefit  from 
this  in  terms  of: 

"1.  An  Increase  In  trade; 
"2.  As  a  meeting  place  for  Pacific  area  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  technical  groups; 

"3.  As  a  center  for  technical  and  other 
contractual  services; 

"4.  In  the  field  of  finance  and  investment; 

"5.  As  a  center  for  technical  training;  and 

"6.  As  a  central  Pacific  port   (including  a 

rising  volume  of  business  in  the  servicing  of 

ships  and  planes) ." 

These  are  some  of  the  special  factors  favor- 
ing Hawaii's  outlook.  They  come  on  top  of 
such  good  prospects  as  a  stable  sugar  and 
pineapple  Industry,  greater  diversification  of 
agricultural  exports,  high  level  construction 
activity.  Increasing  tourism,  expanding  edu- 
cation, growing  manufacturing,  and  better- 
than-average  population  growth  to  produce 
the  work  force  we  will  need. 

Long-range  prospects  both  for  the  main- 
land and  for  Hawaii  seem  to  be  very  fa- 
vorable, indeed  exciting.  We  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  fantastic  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advances  whose  total  Impact  no  one 
can  fully  predict.  Prom  sails  to  steamboats, 
from  oxcarts  to  motor  vehicles,  embraced 
thousands  of  years.  In  the  first  six  decades 
of  this  century,  changes  have  been  greater 
than  in  all  the  preceding  years  of  mankind's 
history.  The  automobile  not  only  gave  us 
mobility,  but  Is  largely  responsible  for  de- 
velopment of  alloy  steels,  new  fuels,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  quick  drying  finishes.  The 
air  age  produced  great  supplies  of  aluminum, 
the  basis  for  building  lightweight  struc- 
txure,  not  only  for  airplanes  but  also  for 
trains,  buses,  ships,  and  buildings. 

The  nuclear  age  has  brought  applications 
of  isotopes  in  medicine  and  in  the  inspection 
of  materials.  Remote  manipulators  of  equip- 
ment and  sealed  pumps  for  hazardous  liquids 
and  gases  are  outgrowths  of  atomic  develop- 
ments. The  space  age,  young  as  it  is,  has 
already  given  us  high  temperature  ceramics, 
data-handling  computers,  communications, 
and  weather  satellites. 

Though  we  cannot  conceive  of  all  the  mira- 
cles to  come,  we  know  that  scientific  and 
technological  advances  will  be  a  key  factor 
in  our  Nation's  economic  development.  I 
believe  we  can  look  to  a  national  policy 
which  will  continue  and  accelerate  scien- 
tific and  technological  efforts  on  all  fronts. 
The  quickening  industrial  revolution  will 
have  a  decided  Impact  on  oiu*  economic  en- 
vironment in  1970,  1975,  and  1980,  though 
the  particulars  are  not  known  to  us  now. 

In  looking  to  the  America  of  that  time 
period,  however,  we  do  have  some  statistical 
projections  which  are  startling  and  provoca- 
tive economic  Indicators.  By  1970,  we  will  be 
a  Nation  of  214  million  people  with  a  labor 
force  of  about  85.7  million.  These  millions 
of  workers,  men  and  women,  will  be  earning 
more  and  buying  more.  More  people  will  re- 
quire the  building  of  millions  more  dwell- 
ings, thousands  of  miles  of  roads,  many 
bridges,  dams,  fiood  control  and  Irrigation 
projects. 

We  will  need  some  77,000  more  doctors, 
34,000  more  dentists,  and  a  third  of  a  million 
more  nurses  than  we  have  today. 

To  educate  15  million  more  children,  we 
will  need  600,000  new  schoolrooms  in  public 
schools  alone  and  500,000  additional  teachers. 
We  will  have  to  triple  the  capacity  of  our 
present  colleges  and  universities. 

We  will  need  greater  output  of  foodstuffs 
and  consimaer  goods,  nearly  three  times  our 
present  production  of  electric  power,  and 
double  the  supply  of  our  fresh  water. 


The  trend  toward  a  shorter  workweek  and 
more  leisure  time  indicate*  greater  emphasis 
on  recreation  and  sports  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

Future  America  will  be  increasingly  a 
country  of  metropolitan  areas.  Today  three 
out  of  four  persons  live  in  a  metropolitan 
area.  By  1980,  It  is  estimated  the  figure  will 
be  9  out  of  10. 

We  will  became  more  and  more  a  society 
of  knowledge  workers  raOier  than  manual 
workers.  Right  now  the  teachers,  account- 
ants, engineers,  scientists,  doctors,  invest- 
ment managers,  and  other  technical,  profes- 
sional, clerical,  and  managerial  wor.kers 
outnumber  Industrial  workers.  In  20  years, 
this  knowledge  group  will  constitute  half  the 
total  work  force,  it  is  estimated.  Education 
of  the  young  and  of  adults  may  consequently 
become  an  outstanding  growth  industry  in 
America. 

Automation  in  manufacturing  industries 
will  increase  and  technology  will  bring  swift 
Changes.  New  industries  will  be  born. 
Atomic  power  will  come  into  wider  use. 

In  the  1970's,  nuclear  power  will  be  com- 
petitive throughout  most  of  tlie  country  and 
by  the  turn  of  the  ccnttiry  nuclear  power 
will  be  producing  about  half  of  all  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  United  States.  Atomic  power 
could  play  an  important  pjirt  in  the  seven- 
ties or  eighties  here  In  Hawaii  where  we  are 
deficient  in  cheap,  natural  fuel. 

Government  officials  said  last  week  Ameri- 
cans will  bo  tcurlns;  space  in  atomic  powered 
vehicles  by  the  1970's  and  eventually  we  will 
put  nuclear  power  stations  en  other  planets. 
Transportation  improvements  will  bring 
the  continents  even  closer.  The  British  and 
French  are  Jointly  working  on  a  supersonic 
commercial  aircraft  in  the  1,450-miles-per- 
hour  class  to  be  ready  by  1970.  A  2,000-mile- 
per  hour  U.S.  plane  is  also  anticipated  by 
1970. 

Satellites  during  this  same  time  span  will 
provide  faster,  more  dependable  means  of 
global  communication. 

As  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  transporta- 
tion and  communication  progress  over  the 
next  5  to  10  years  will  go  far  to  offset  the  dis- 
advantages of  our  mid-Pacific  Island  geog- 
raphy. We  will  be  able  to  reach  the  new  and 
expanding  marketplaces  of  the  world  more 
easily.  Our  businessmen  will  become  more 
cosmopolitan,  as  much  at  home  in  the  Tokyo 
and  Hong  Kong  markets  as  In  the  Chicago 
market. 

As  a  nation,  America  has  had  such  vast 
consumer  markets  within  our  borders  that 
we  have  only  begun  to  tap  the  markets  of  the 
world,  especially  in  emerging  Africa,  in  in- 
dustrializing Asia,  in  awakening  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Other  nations  like  West  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, Britain,  and  the  Common  Market  are 
cultivating  these  markets,  too,  and  we  can 
expect  stiff  competition.  The  European  Com- 
mon Market  already  Is  a  formidable  competi- 
tor and  America  will  have  to  find  new  ways 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

The  trade  law  enacted  by  Congress  this 
year  gives  the  administration  power  to  cope 
with  the  Common  Market,  but,  make  no  mis- 
take, there  will  be  some  American  businesses 
hurt  in  the  process.  Peril  point  features, 
enacted  years  ago  to  protect  domestic  In- 
dustries against  unfair  foreign  competition 
were  eliminated.  Tariff  cuts  of  as  much  as 
50  percent,  and  in  some  cafes  to  zero,  au- 
thorized in  the  new  law,  could  spell  the 
ruination  of  some  American  businesses.  For 
such  contingency,  assistance  to  business  and 
workers  Is  provided.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  these  remedies  are  adequate. 

Viewing  the  Common  Market  another 
way,  it  win  strengthen  the  West  European 
industrial  complex.  This  means  stronger 
allies  for  the  United  States  against  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  It  also  portends  significant  im- 
provement in  the  standard  of  living  of  mil- 
lions of  people  living  In  Western  Europe. 
This  In  turn  means  bigger  markets  for  con- 
simaer goods.     If  American  businessmen  are 
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on  top  of  the  situation,  they  should  shar*  i 
this  growing  market.  "* 

In  the  Pacific  trade  basin,  I  think  Ameri 
can  businessmen  can  look  to  closer  ties  wmi 
the  free  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  an^ 
perhaps  eventually  to  a  kind  of  Pacific  Com 
mon  Market  to  serve  the  people  of  this  ^' 
more  than  half  the  world's  population     iv 
be  realistic,  however,  we  must  concede  thlt 
Communist  warfare  against  the  free  pe^ 
of  Asia  is  a  decided  obstacle  to  higher  stand 
ards   of    living  for   them.     Defense  for  gur 
vival  is  draining  off  far  too  much  of  theii 
meager  substance,  and  even  the  large-scai 
assistance  of  the  United  States  falls  short  of 
the  economic  need.     Peace  in  Asia  is  an  in 
dispensable  ingredient  of  economic  proereiJ 
and  a  better  life  for  millions  of  people  no* 
in  want  and  poverty.     Elsewhere  in  the  Pa 
cific  the  standard  of  living  is  rising  and  it  ii 
our  fervent  hope   that    this  favorable  trend 
will  co.ntinue. 

The  trend  to  rising  incomes  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  at  home  and  In  many 
places  abro.id  will  certainly  bring  substantial 
new  markets  and  tantalizing  opportun'tlej 
including  a  few  headaches  for  American 
business  and  Government.  But  whatever 
problems  may  arise,  I  am  confident  thev 
are  not  Insurmountable.  A  people  that  ha* 
energetically  triumphed  over  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  want,  that  plagued  mankind 
for  centuries,  can  successfully  meet  the 
problems  of  a  changing  era  of  plenty  a 
people  that  unlocked  the  secret  of  the  atom 
and  who  are  now  exploring  the  vast  reaches 
of  space,  can  lick  the  problems  of  automa- 
tion,  unemployment,  changing  markets  and 
competition. 

The  substantial  growth  potential  of  the 
U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  and  the  bright 
prospects  for  Hawaii  over  the  next  few  dec- 
ades are  cause  for  plenty  of  hope  and  optl- 
mlsm.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  the 
inevitable  downs  as  well  as  ups.  but  when 
all  Is  said  and  done,  the  economy  of  our 
Nation  and  of  our  State  will  grow  and  ex- 
pand to  improve  the  lot  of  our  people  and 
also,  we  hope,  to  enable  us  to  improve  that 
of  our  fellow  man  as  well. 

Inscribed  on  the  National  Archives  Build- 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  these  words 
"What  is  past  is  prologue."  Local  wits  say 
this  means  "You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet."  As 
I  view  America's  truly  astounding  progress  In 
the  last  two  decades  and  Hawaii's  progress  In 
the  past  few  years  and  as  I  look  at  the  fu- 
ture, I  am  persuaded  we  just  "ain't  seen 
nothing  yet." 

Progress  today  is  being  recorded  not  Just 
with  a  capital  "P"  but  with  all  capital 
letters.  Opportunities  for  business  abound 
Indeed  opportunities  are  virtually  unlimited 
for  those  who  are  ready  when  opportunity 
knocks,  for  those  who  are  shrewd  and  vision- 
ary, for  those  who  are  confident  and  unafraid 
As  a  nation  and  as  a  State  we  have  come 
so  much  farther  than  most  of  us  in  our 
fondest  fancy  would  have  dreamed  possible 
30  or  20  or  even  10  years  ago  that  we  need 
not  fear  for  the  future. 

Fundamentally  in  America,  and  in  Hawaii 
as  well,  our  economy  is  sound.  Our  eco- 
nomic system  is  valid,  the  best  man  has  yet 
devised.  None  other  has  produced  so  much 
for  so  many  and  distributed  it  so  well.  All 
this,  and  freedom,  too. 

That  is  why  I  say  I  am  truly  convinced 
that  with  enlightened  government,  with  en- 
lightened labor,  and  with  enlightened  man- 
agement such  as  that  symbolized  by  the 
Hawaii  Employers  Council,  all  working  and 
cooperating  to  build  for  the  common  good, 
America's  bright  economic  future  Is  assured. 
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DANGER  IN  RESTRICTION  OP  OIL 
IMPORTS 

Mrs.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1963,  I  made  a  statement  in  the 


Senate  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
president  restricting  oil  Imports — and 
the  possible,  if  not  probable,  damage  of 
this  action  to  the  people  of  Maine. 

Typical  of  the  response  In  Maine  to  my 
Senate  statement  is  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 23.  1963  from  a  housewife  in  Ten- 
ants Harbor,  Maine.    That  letter  stated: 

We  lil^  the  way  you  look  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  us  ordinary  folks  back  home  in 
j^^jjie — whether  because  of  letters  like  this 
or  because  of  extraordinary  awareness  of  the 
ereat  difference  between  the  seemingly  priv- 
ileged (?)  life  ''f  ^^e  average  Congressman 
with  bis  martinis  and  Jowls  and  the  average 
State-of-Malner  trying  to  figure  how  to  pay 
both  the  dentist  and  the  oil  dealer  and  still 
have  something  left  over  for  rolled  oats  and 
a  bag  of  flour. 

Especially  do  we  like  your  speaking  out 
about  the  oil  tariff  and  how  it  effect*  our 
fuel  bill  in  Maine,  with  colder  weather  and 
more  resultant  furnace  roaring  than  most 
of  the  Nation.  Comea  a  spell  of  below  zero- 
ness  and  zip,  up  goes  the  cents  per  gallon 
another  0.5  of  a  penny.  With  so  many  wage 
earners  handicapped  by  the  season  (my  mate 
is  a  lobeter  fisherman)  It  really  hurts  •  •  • 
maybe  the  administration  can  see  Its  way 
clear  to  accommodate  some  of  ua  nonmll- 
Uonalres. 

As  we  see  It,  we  have  two  cholcee:  to  switch 
back  to  the  old  wood-burning  ftirnace  or  to 
write  to  our  Marcaret  Crase  and  hope. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXU— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Ander- 
son] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield 
briefly  tome? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes,  if  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  state— 
reenforcing  what  I  said  earlier  today — 
that  I  shall  object  to  having  any  com- 
mittees meet  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  said  he  wishes  to  keep 
the  record  straight;  he  states  that  his 
side— which  denies  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuing  body — is  ready  to  vote 
at  any  time.  But  to  vote  on  what  ?  To 
keep  the  record  straight,  it  is  to  vote  to 
deny  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  repeal  the  continuous  rec- 
ord of  the  Senate  since  1789.  which  con- 
finns  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  I  will  first 
make  the  observation,  however,  that  last 
Saturday     the     distinguished     Senator 


from  New  Mexico  recognized  by  implica- 
tion that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  He  called  a  meeting  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  Of  course,  if  the  Sen- 
ate were  not  a  continuing  body,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  not  have  done 
that:  he  would  not  have  violated  the 
rules.     I  yield  to  him  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
only  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  he  would  be  highly  informed  if  he 
asked  the  Presiding  Officer  what  the 
pending  question  is. 

The  pending  question  is  not  in  any  way 
predicated  on  the  theory  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  The  pending  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  my  motion  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  Senate  Resolution  9. 

If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to 
do  so.  he  should  look  at  the  Record  of  4 
yeais  ago.  I  shall  be  happy  to  read  it  to 
him,  because  it  is  always  instructive  to 
refer  to  such  things.  So  I  refer  to  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  105,  part 
1,  page  103.  On  that  occasion,  the  Vice 
President  was  referring  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  to  something  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  said.  I  read  now  from 
the  first  column  on  page  103: 

Mr.  JOHMSON  of  Tex&B.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  5. 

That  is  all  he  said  then.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
examine  it. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  said  : 

Then,  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  No.  5. 

And  the  Vice  President  said ; 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  {Putting  the 
question.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Not  one  Senator  rose  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  state  that  that  was  tearing 
down  the  Constitution  or  was  denying 
the  rights  of  all  Senators.  All  agreed 
to  it;  it  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
then  on  the  floor,  he  could  then  have 
said  about  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  the  things  he  says  now  about 
my  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  on  the  floor, 
participating  in  that  important  business. 
I  have  been  serving  in  Congress  for  30 
years  and,  in  all  that  time.  I  have  not 
missed  1  day  per  rear  except  for  illness. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  compli- 
mented the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  it 
many  times. 

But  when  that  motion  was  made,  no 
Senator  said  that  would  tear  the  Senate 
to  bits. 

However,  at  this  session.  Senators 
have  spoken  for  2  weeks  after  I  made 
my  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  two  situa- 
tions are  not  at  all  analogous. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Why  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Because  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  put  us  on 
notice  that  he  is  going  to  raise  the  con- 
stitutional issue  that  this  debate  can  be 
closed,  under  the  Constitution.  And  to 
do  that,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
must  deny  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 


ing body.  So  the  motion  to  haTc  the 
Senate  take  up  his  resolution  is  nothing 
more  than  what  a  French  writer  called 
poudre  dans  les  yeux;  that  Is,  "throwlnir 
dust  in  your  eyes." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  dust  in  his  eyes,  that  is  not 
my  fault. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  trying  to  get  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  as  agreeing  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  propound  an  inter- 
rogatory to  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  order  to 
ask  him  whether  the  resolution  men- 
tioned by  the  then  Senator  from  Texas, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  now  referred,  was  the  resolution 
wloich  in  effect  declared  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body  and  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  continue  from  one  session 
to  another  unless  they  are  changed  as 
provided  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  I  propound 
that  interrogatory;  and  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  does  not  answer  it 
correctly.  I  shall  yield  again  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  so  that  he  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  correct  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  shall  have  to  be 
careful  to  take  care  of  myself. 

My  point  is  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  was  to  amend  sub- 
section 2  of  rule  XXU;  and  my  motion 
is  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  9,  which  deals  with 
subsection  2  of  rule  Xxn.  So  the  two 
situations  ai~e  practically  identical. 
There  is  one  difference:  The  Senator 
from  Texas  wanted  to  have  the  rule 
changed  from  two-thirds  of  the  duly 
elected  Senators  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  My  reso- 
lution simply  seeks  to  change  the  two- 
thirds  to  three-fifths.  But  the  two  reso- 
lutions deal  with  exactly  the  same 
section,  and  they  are  in  almost  the  same 
words. 

When  the  Senator  from  Texas  made 
his  motion  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  that  resolution,  there  was  no 
objection  to  having  the  Senate  consider 
it.  Many  Senators  did  not  want  to  have 
it  brought  up  and  adopted;  but  they 
recognized  the  right  to  bring  it  up,  and 
recognized  that  the  able  majority  leader 
was  well  within  his  rights,  and  was  fair 
at  all  times  about  it.  No  Senator  tried 
to  take  advantage  of  him.  Senators 
could  have  debated  that  motion  for  3 
solid  weeks,  but  no  Senator  did  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
this  happened  4  years  ago,  and  I  do 
not  remember  everj'  detail  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
does.  Therefore,  I  yield  to  him  for  a 
question,  if  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  material  difference 
between  the  situation  this  year  and  the 
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situation  in  1959,  when  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 5  was  offered. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Senate  Resolution 
5  contained,  as  a  material  part  of  it. 
the  second  section,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  that  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  72  to  22.  Yet  we  now  find 
honorable  Senators  who  are  saying  that 
the  resolution  was  unconstitutional  and 
is  not  binding  on  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
prescribe  any  code  of  ethics  for  any 
Senator  other  than  myself.  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  position  which  any  Sena- 
tor takes  at  any  time.  But  under  my 
code  of  ethics,  I  cannot  regard  my  vote, 
imder  my  oath  of  ofBce  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution,  as  consistent 
with  voting  for  a  proposition  which  I 
know  to  be  imconstitutional.  Yet  a 
number  of  Senators,  who  supf>orted  that 
rule,  and  voted  for  it  now  take  the 
position  that  it  is  imconstitutional  and 
is  not  binding  on  the  Senate. 

I  refer  to  the  vote  which  was  had 
then:  Among  those  who  voted  for  that 
resolution,  on  January  12.  1959,  I  find 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who  already 
has  served  notice  that  he  will  submit  a 
proposed  rule  which  is  entirely  in  con- 
flict with  that  position — some  new  rule 
that  is  not  known  to  the  present  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  assist  me  by 
pointing  out  the  place  in  the  Record  at 
which  I  made  that  annoimcement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  have  misimder- 
stood  the  Senator,  but  I  believe  he  said 
last  week  that  he  intended  to  make  a 
motion  today  to  bring  the  question  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
hope  to  do  so  strictly  vmder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  Does  the 
Senator  object  to  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  adopted  under  the  Constitution. 
In  1959  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
voted  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
continue  from  one  Congress  to  the  next 
Congress  until  they  are  changed  as  pro- 
vided in  the  rules. 

Mr.  ANDEniSON.  Certainly.  We 
tried  hard  to  establish  a  precedent  that, 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Congress,  the 
Senate  could  adopt  any  rules  it  wished 
to  adopt. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tried  so  hard,  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote,  that  he  voted 
against  changing  the  rules. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  tried  to  make  a 
change. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Senator 
voted  for  the  resolution,  he  voted  against 
the  philosophy  which  he  now  propounds. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  did.  The  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
tried  to  strike  a  section  out,  and  I  voted 


with  him.  Another  Senator — I  laelieve 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTs] — ^made  a  motion  to  strike  out  some 
more  of  the  rule.  We  tried  to  have  it 
stricken  out.  We  did  not  get  enough 
votes  on  the  rollcall.  I  know  how  I 
voted.  I  believe  I  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  voted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  voted  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  way  in  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  voted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Having  done  the  best  we  could, 
we  accepted  the  situation  as  it  was  then, 
because  the  rules  were  improved  some- 
what. If  we  had  not  taken  that  action, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  others 
would  not  have  been  able  to  get  cloture 
on  the  communications  satellite  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  voted  against  cloture 
on  the  communications  satellite  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Senator  did.  I  have  been  trying  to  check 
the  votes  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  spoke.  He  said 
that  we  never  would  have  obtained  clo- 
ture except  for  the  votes  of  southern 
Senators.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill  would  demonstrate  that. 

At  the  time  of  which  the  Senator  has 
spoken,  at  least  we  made  a  little  head- 
way. But  we  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tutional question,  because  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents in  succession  have  held  that  the 
Senate  has  the  right  to  adopt  rules.  It 
is  a  constitutional  function,  and  some 
Senators  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  try  to  follow  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  Senator  has  said, 
to  my  knowledge,  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  follow  the  Constitution.  I  have  never 
heard  such  a  charge.  The  rule  was 
adopted  after  Vice  President  Nixon 
handed  down  his  advisory  opinion.  He 
made  it  clear  in  his  advisory  opinion 
that  if  the  Senate  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, it  would  waive  any  constitutional 
right  it  had.  In  1959  it  was  waived. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  moved  to  strike  that  part 
from  the  rules.  He  lost  the  attempt.  If 
it  was  imconstitutional,  he  proceeded  to 
vote  for  an  unconstitutional  measure  be- 
cause he  voted  for  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution on  the  rule.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  could  not  ob- 
tain a  division  of  the  question.  We  had 
to  vote  in  the  manner  in  which  we  did 
in  order  to  improve  the  rule  a  little. 
When  the  question  arose,  if  we  had  voted 
to  change  the  rule  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  wished  to 
change  it,  the  Senate  could  have  been 
tied  up  in  an  even  longer  filibuster.  We 
were  perfectly  willing  to  bring  the  meas- 
ure to  a  vote.  That  is  not  the  situation 
now.  The  Senator  does  not  wish  to  vote 
for  a  while.  We  are  ready  to  vote  to- 
day— this  afternoon,  tonight — or  tomor- 
row. We  are  ready  to  vote  whenever  the 
Senator  wishes.  But,  no.  No  Senator 
can  vote  because  there  might  be  some 
change  made  because  of  a  certain  thing 
being  constitutional  or  unconstitutional. 
I  say  only  that  we  do  not  propose  rules 
to  try  to  strike  the  Senate  down  but  to 
improve  its  conduct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  answer  to  my 
own  conscience.     Every  Senator  who  is 


alive  and  still  has  feeling  can  answer  to 
his  own  conscience. 

Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  had  taken  the 
position  that  one-half  of  the  rule  was 
unconstitutional,  and  I  had  made  a  flght 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  strike  it 
out  and  had  lost  that  fight,  I  could  not 
have  voted  for  the  rule,  because  if  i  dw 
so,  I  would  have  been  voting  for  what  I 
considered  to  be  an  imconstitutional  pro- 
vision. 

For  my  part — and  I  speak  only  for  my. 
self — I  would  not  vote  for  a  proposal  to 
be  impressed  in  the  rules  that  I  knew  to 
be  unconstitutional,  and  would  continue 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wiu 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Whether  that  sec- 
tion was  in  the  rule  or  not.  the  constitu- 
tional bar  was  in  the  law  all  the  time 
The  Vice  President  at  that  time  gave  an 
advisory  opinion  that  it  was  improper 
for  one  Senator  to  tie  the  hands  of  an- 
other Senator.  That  point  was  not 
changed  by  the  provision. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
support  an  improper  proposal  that  he 
now  contends  has  the  effect  of  tying  the 
hands  of  all  future  Senators.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  contention  that  section  2 
of  rule  XXXII,  asserting  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuing  body,  is  implicit  in 
the  constitution  and  that  the  statement 
in  the  rule  is  redundant.  However,  the 
Senator  voted  for  the  statement  that  the 
Senate  was  a  continuing  body  after  mak- 
ing an  unsuccessful  effort  to  amend  the 
resolution  and  strike  out  the  provision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  After  the  vote  was 
unsuccessful. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  After  making 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  strike  what  he 
now  calls  an  unconstitutional  provision, 
the  Senator  proceeded  to  vote  for  it.  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  Senator.  I  am 
asserting  that,  under  my  construction  of 
my  responsibilities  under  my  oath  of 
oflBce,  I  could  not  vote  for  a  resolution 
containing  a  provision  that  I  had  chal- 
lenged on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Record 
show  that  I  voted  against  the  proposal? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Record  shows 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  know  I  did  not 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Record  is  quite 
clear.  This  question  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  1959. 

The  then  majority  leader— now  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — offered  Resolution  No.  5 
under  the  rules  that  pertained  at  that 
time.  There  was  a  long  series  of  ad- 
visory opinions,  some  speeches,  and 
other  statements  about  the  rules  being 
unconstitutional  in  the  Senate  and  the 
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Senate  not  t>eing  a  continuing  body. 
But  the  Senate  settled  the  question  when 
it  voted  72  to  22  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  carry  over  from  one  Congress  to 
another.  How  a  Senator  can  now  de- 
clare that  the  situation  is  otherwise.  I 
cannot  understand. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said.  "The  provision  was  unconstitu- 
tional then,  but  I  voted  for  it.  The  vote 
does  not  mean  anything  now,  and  so  I 
am  not  going  to  follow  it.  I  will  follow 
all  the  other  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  follow  that  one,  even 
though  I  voted  for  it  only  4  years  ago." 

That  is  the  position  from  which  our 
opponents  are  leading  this  stampede  to 
gag  the  Senate. 

Senators  voting  in  the  affirmative  v.cre 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Beall — he  is  here,  the 
author  of  one  of  the  resolutions.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Carroll. 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Chureh, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dwor- 
shak,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Frear, 
Mr.  Goldwatcr,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Humphrey — 
the  distinguished  author  of  one  of  the 
proposals  and  now  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  a  rule  for 
which  he  voted  in  1959 — Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing  

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson] 
retains  his  privilege  also. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  with  the  same  understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
remember  that  many  of  us,  including  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  stated  at  the 
time  that  we  considered  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  rule  completely  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  remember  that 
at  one  time  a  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  name  of  Fianklin  D. 
Roosevelt  proposed  certain  legislation. 
Its  constitutionality  was  being  discussed. 
President  Roosevelt  said : 

It  is  not  for  you  to  determine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  measure.  That  Is  not  your 
function.  Let  the  Court  pass  on  that  ques- 
tion.   You  vote  for  It  and  pass  it. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill.  I  never 
heard  such  a  furor  as  arose  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  when  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  we  vote  for  something  that 
we  knew  was  void  and  unconstitutional. 
or  even  had  reason  to  suspect  was  null. 
and  void  and  unconstitutional. 

When  the  other  ox  is  gored  it  is  all 
right.  What  is  a  little  matter  of  the 
Ccn<;titution  between  friends? 


It  is  said,  "The  rule  was  null  and  void, 
but  I  voted  for  it,  though  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Now  I  am  not  bound  by  it." 
That  is  the  position  that  is  being  taken 
here  now. 

We  hear  proclaimed,  "I  voted  for  the 
rule  but  I  am  not  bound  by  it." 

If  we  are  talking  about  anarchy,  chaos, 
or  reverting  to  the  law  of  the  jungle,  how 
can  we  do  it  more  completely  than  to 
say,  "I  voted  for  a  rule,  but  I  am  not 
bound  by  it"?  It  is  like  saying,  'I  voted 
for  a  law,  but  I  am  not  bound  by  it."  Or 
like  saying,  "It  is  a  law  of  the  State,  but 
I  am  not  bound  by  it." 

That  is  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  simply  cannot 
understand,  or  follow. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  appreciates,  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  do.  the  reluctance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
attacic  the  motives  of  any  Senators  who 
voted  as  they  did. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  stated  at  the  outset 
that  I  could  not  understand  the  process 
of  reasoning:  that  I  was  not  undertak- 
ing to  prescribe  a  code  of  ethics  for  any 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  many  might 
feel  that  those  who  vot-ed  in  that  way 
were  not  seeking  to  establish  a  law  of 
of  the  jungle  in  this  body. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  say  they 
would  do  that  when  they  voted  for 
that.  I  said  they  make  the  argument, 
"I  voted  for  it,  but  I  disregard  it.  I  am 
not  bound  by  it."  That  is  the  law  of  the 
jungle. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  is  now 
seeking  to  rely  upon  a  vote  on  a  rule 
which  he  voted  against.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  now  says  that  this  rule  is 
desirable  and  a  great  thing,  but  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  he  voted  against  this  provision  for 
continuing  the  rules  from  one  session 
to  another. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  there  might  be  as 
much  inconsistency  in  the  one  position 
as  there  is  in  the  other,  although  I  would 
share  the  view  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that  none  of  us  should 
attack  the  motives  of  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President.  I  have  voted 
against  a  number  of  laws  which  have 
passed,  and  I  voted  against  them  in  good 
faith.  After  the  majority  voted  for  and 
passed  the  laws,  I  did  not  rush  out  on  the 
street  to  violate  them.  I  did  not  say. 
"I  am  not  bound  by  this  law  because  I 
voted  against  it." 

I  do  not  think  such  conduct  is  con- 
sistent with  my  ideas  of  the  proper  ethics 
of  Senators  under  their  oaths  of  ofiBce. 
I  do  not  think  Senators  should  say.  "I 
voted  against  it,  but  the  majority  car- 
ried it;  and  I  am  not  bound  by  it."  I 
still  say  that  is  the  law  of  the  jungle. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  mentioned 
my  name  earlier. 

The  Senator  quite  properly  raised  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  vote  in  1953. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  pointed 
out.  of  course,  a  number  of  us  at  that 
time  made  the  point  that  the  portion  of 
the  amended  rule  on  which  the  Senator 
now  relies  was  unconstitutional,  and 
that  its  inclusion  was  a  nullity.  We  did 
our  best  to  improve  the  rule  by  what 
was  largely  a  matter  of  including  in  a 
larger  whole  this  provision,  which  we 
contended — not  only  contend  now  but 
also  urged  then — was  null  and  void.  We 
still  so  contend. 

Our  position  then  was  and  now  is,  that 
that  portion  of  the  rule,  being  uncon- 
stitutional, could  have  no  bindmg  effect. 
I  think  that  this  is  very  clear. 

A  number  of  us  who  voted  to  strike  the 
provision — as  I  did  upon  my  motion,  and 
upon  another  motion  having  the  same 
purpose  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York — but  unfortunately  failing  m  that, 
we  did  vote  for  the  final  whole;  not  for 
this  as  a  separate  matter  but  for  the  final 
whole  in  which  this  inartistically  was 
included,  but  as  a  nullity,  because  it 
could  be  nothing  else  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  is  no  analogy,  it  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  between  vot- 
ing for  a  law  which  is  unconstitutional, 
which  would  purport  to  btod  people  who 
perhaps  could  not  test  the  constitutional 
position,  to  which  the  Senator  really  re- 
ferred before,  and  voting  for  something 
as  a  part  of  something  in  terms  of  it 
being  unenforceable,  which  a  Senator 
sought  to  strike  out  but  could  not.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  possible  analogy. 
I  am  sure  a  man  of  the  fine  sensitivity 
and  sharp  intellect  of  the  Senator  Is 
qr.ite  aware  that  the  argument  that  he 
is  attempting  to  make  by  analogy  really 
has  no  bearing  at  this  time. 

If  we  had  attempted  to  lull  the  Senate 
to  sleep  by  voting  for  something  which 
was  included  as  a  part  only  of  the  larger 
whole  at  that  time,  perhaps  there  would 
be  some  justification  for  claiming  our 
position  to  be  inconsistent,  for  claimiing 
that  we  had  taken  unfair  advantage,  but 
we  did  not.  We  made  our  position  clear 
then  and  again  repeat  the  same  position. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  remarks  the  Senator 
has  made  about  me.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  them. 

I  still  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator's 
position.  It  all  boils  down  to  the  fact 
that  if  a  Senator  opposed  the  rule  and 
then  voted  for  it,  he  is  not  bound  by  it. 
That  is  simply  not  in  my  concept  of  the 
rules.  I  think  that  these  rules — every 
one  of  them — are  binding  on  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Senate,  whether  he  voted  for 
them  or  not. 

This  is  a  strange  position.  There 
might  be  four  parts  of  a  bill.  A  Senator 
might  offer  an  stmendment  to  strike  one 
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part  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  would  say, 
"I  do  not  believe  this  section  Is  consti- 
tutional." The  Senate  might  vote  down 
the  amendment,  and  the  bill  be  placed 
before  the  Senate  for  passage,  and  the 
bill  be  passed.  Then  could  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  merely  because  he  said  it 
was  unconstitutional,  violate  that  law 
with  impunity? 

I  must  say  again  I  cannot  understand 
the  process  of  reasoning  of  those  who  say 
they  voted  for  this  proposition,  even  if 
they  did  so  after  they  were  defeated  in 
an  effort  to  strike  it  out,  and  that  they 
are  not  bound  by  it  because  they  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  with  the  same  understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts with  the  understanding  that  he 
win  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated  un- 
equivocally what  he  believes  is  unconsti- 
tutional. My  question  of  the  Senator  is : 
What  does  the  Senator  consider  to  be 
constitutional?  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  his  position  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  continue,  as  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  that  under 
the  rules  there  is  a  proper  method  for 
amending  the  rules,  which  was  adopted 
in  1959. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  what  he 
believes  is  imconstltutional.  To  make  it 
clear  in  this  brief  discussion,  what  is 
constitutional,  in  the  Senator's  opinion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
contended  that  part  2  of  rule  XXXII 
is  entirely  consonant  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. Setting  forth  in  the  rules  that  all 
of  the  rules  carry  over  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  other  is  Em  assertion  of  an 
obvious  constitutional  fact,  which  has 
been  recognized  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  1789  to  this  good 
hour. 

But  some  Senators  did  not  agree  that 
the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body  and 
we  had  considerable  discussion  on  the 
floor  and  some  advisory  opinions  from  a 
former  Vice  President  that  the  Senate 
was  not  a  continuing  body.  I  have  not 
contended  that  any  proceeding  on  the 
resolution  to  date  was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  did  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  consider  as  imcon- 
stltutional any  effort  to  bring  in  what 
amounts  to  a  new  rule  and  a  new  pro- 
cedure that  is  inconsistent  with  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  the  Senate  and  which 
are  in  the  very  teeth  of  this  provision 
for  which  72  Senators  voted  in  1959. 

I  have  said  that  the  proceedings  on 
the  original  resolution,  up  to  now;  were 
irregular  and  Inconsistent  with  ordinary 
procedure,  but  I  have  not  contended  that 
it  was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  did  not  mean 
that.  What  I  was  trying  to  point  out 
was  that  the  Senator  has  said  what  he 
believes    to    be    imconstltutional.      To 


clarify  the  argument,  the  Senator  has 
not  said  what  he  believes  to  be  constitu- 
tional. I  tried  to  say  what  I  believed 
the  Senator  believes  is  constitutional — 
which  is  to  follow  that  provision  In  the 
rule,  because  the  rules  continue,  as  the 
Senate  continues  as  a  body. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Undoubtedly,  until 
the  rule  is  changed  in  the  method  pre- 
scribed in  the  rule,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  that  is  the 
Senator's  ix)sition. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  position. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  clarifying  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  permit  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  to  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  yield  with  the  same  under- 
standing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Virginia  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  address  the  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

What  is  so  difficult  for  me  J^  under- 
stand Is  neither  the  con^tutional 
question  involved  nor  the  motlt^  of  a^y 
Senator,  which  I  think  ought  ^ot  be 
subject  to  any  question.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
when  he  states  that. 

What  I  think  is  here  involved  and 
what  the  country  wants  to  Icnow  is:  If 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  so  certain 
of  his  views  and  so  positive  that  the 
views  he  holds  are  those  which  any 
right-minded  Senator  should  be  ex- 
pected to  hold,  and  if  he  is  cognizant  of 
his  obligations  under  the  Constitution, 
why.  then,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wish  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
vote  upon  this  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  the  question  in  due 
season. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  there  are  other  Sen- 
ators who,  I  am  sure,  are  almost  as 
patriotic  as  he  is. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
being  patriotic. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  as  patriotic  as  he  is,  but  they  are 
almost  as  patriotic  as  he  thinks  he  Is. 
There  are  other  Senators  who  think  they 
have  rights  on  this  floor  under  the  rules 
and  who  think  they  know  something 
about — almost  as  much  about — their 
rights  as  Senators  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

There  are  some  of  us  here  who  think 
we  are  almost  as  independent  in  our 
approach  to  this  question  and  as  unaf- 
fected by  pressure  groups  in  this  country 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  some  rights  under  the  rules.  We 
think  we  have  some  rights,  having  been 
sworn  as  Senators  of  the  United  States. 
For  my  part  I  intend  to  assert  those 
rights  whether  It  pleases  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  or  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further,  since  the  Senator  has  launched 
into  some  mild  indications  that  what  I 
said  had  anything  to  do  with  the  patriot- 
ism of  anybody?     I  assume  we  are  all 
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equally  concerned  about  what  is  right 
and  what  Is  wrong;  but  I  will  from  time 
to  time  rise  and  raise  the  same  question- 
Why  is  it  that  the  Senate,  of  which  we 
are  all  so  proud.  Is  unable  to  proceed  to 
the  conduct  of  the  public's  business  be- 
cause Senators  who  have  undoubtedly 
evei-y  right  to  be  heard  and  to  discuss 
this  matter  are,  it  seems  to  some  of  us,  so 
reluctant  to  face  the  possible  decision  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate?  I  say  this 
without  attempting  to  be  in  any  degree 
more  right  or  more  patriotic  or  more 
concerned  than  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, who  ignores,  I  am  sure,  the  pressiore 
groups  from  his  State,  who,  I  am  sure, 
knows  the  opinion  of  his  State,  and  who! 
I  am  sure,  is  bound  by  his  own  views,  as 
he  is,  quite  properly,  entitled  to  be  so 
bound. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  asked 
when  we  will  vote.  We  will  vote  when  we 
have  made  a  record  in  this  case  that  we 
think  justifies  the  importance  of  the  Is- 
sue before  the  people,  before  the  Senate, 
and  before  the  country.  We  are  just  now 
moving  into  the  second  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  to  do  with  the  second 
part  of  rule  XXXII. 

I  believe  I  had  gotten  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KLefauver]  . 

The  list  continues,  beginning  with  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

I  notice  that  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  voted  in  1959  for  the 
proposition  that  the  rules  should  con- 
tinue and  that  the  Senate  was  a  continu- 
ing body — 

I  continue  reading  the  list:  Kerr, 
Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Martin,  McCarthy, 
McGee,  Monroney,  Morton,  Moss.  Mur- 
ray, Muskie,  O'Mahoney,  Pastore,  Prouty, 
Proxmire,  Randolph,  Saltonstall, 
Schoeppel.  Scott,  Smathers.  Smith,  Sy- 
mington, Wiley,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Williams  of  Delaware,  Yarborough. 
and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Pour  years  ago  72  Senators  voted  that 
the  Senate  rules  should  be  carried  over 
from  one  session  to  the  next  until  they 
were  changed  as  prescribed  therein. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  asked  me  to 
please  answer  that  question.  I  have 
done  it.  I  refer  any  person  who  may  be 
Interested  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1959. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  placed  in 
the  Record  the  yea-and-nay  votes  of 
Senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  the  niles  in  1959.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  22  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  the  change  of 
the  rules  at  that  time  be  printed  imme- 
diately after  the  first  publication. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  not  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  cover  the  publica- 
tion of  the  votes  of  both  for  and  against? 
That  was  my  understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian advises  the  Chair  that  that 
is  his  understanding. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  that  was  the  re- 
quest, it  was  not  made  clear  to  me,  one 
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way  or  the  other.  If  such  a  request  was 
not  made,  I  now  make  the  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
list  of  Senators  who  voted  against  a 
change  in  the  rules  was  not  included,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in 
requesting  that  that  list  be  printed.  But 
I  am  sure  that  it  was  included. 

Furthermore,  both  lists  were  included 
in  a  statement  I  made  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  on  the  same  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  granted.  If  there  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion, I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  not  desire  the  list  to  be 
printed  again. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct,  if 
the  list  of  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  change  in  the  rules  was  included  in 
the  list  of  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
motion,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Nays,  22:  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Douglas,  East- 
land, Blender.  Pulbright.  Hart,  Hill.  Javits. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Kuchel,  Langer. 
Lausche.  Long,  McCleUan,  McNamara.  Morse. 
Robertson.  Russell,  Sparknnan,  Stennls.  Tal- 
madge.  Thurmond. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  the  foremost  parliamentarian 
in  this  body.  He  is  justly  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  group  that  wishes  to 
preserve  what,  on  the  100th  armiversary 
of  George  Washington's  Birthday, 
Daniel  Webster  described  as  American 
constitutional  liberty.  I  imderscore  and 
endorse  all  that  the  Senator  has  said 
about  the  Senate's  being  a  continuing 
body.  It  would  be  unconstitutional  for 
a  simple  majority  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  at  the  opening  of  each 
session  when,  as  we  reaflBrmed  in  1959, 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

We  had  established  this  previously  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Before 
that,  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
stated  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  Never,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
First  Senate  in  1789  down  to  the  present 
time,  has  the  Senate  ever  voted  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  Senators. 

I  wish  more  Senators  could  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land] last  Friday,  when  he  told  of  how 
the  imperialist  Julius  Caesar  had  broken 
free  debate, in  the  Roman  Senate,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  held  the 
highest  oflflce  he  could  have,  that  of 
Roman  Consul,  but  he  was  not  satis- 
fled  with  that.  So  he  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  take  land  from  some  of  the 
landed  aristocrats  who  had  voted  against 
Caesar  and  give  it  to  20,000  poor  citi- 
zens. The  debate  started.  It  was 
argued,  "We  have  private  ownership  in 
Rome  and  in  the  Roman  Empire.  You 
cannot  pass  a  law  to  take  land  from  one 
man  and  give  it  to  another." 

After  the  debate  had  lasted  a  while 
and  Caesar  foiind  the  decision  was  go- 
ing to  be  against  him,  what  did  the  great 
Caesar   do?    He    gathered    a    gang    of 


hoodlums,  who  went  on  the  fioor  and 
beat  up  everybody  who  was  speaking 
against  Caesars  bill.    He  said: 

If  there  are  any  more  In  opposition  to 
the  bill,  let  them  rise  and  they  will  get 
the  same. 

And  the  bill  was  passed. 

Then  Caesar's  political  enemies,  see- 
ing he  was  getting  too  much  power,  had 
a  meeting,  and  they  took  in  Brutus,  tell- 
ing him  that  Caesar  was  undermining 
the  democracy  of  Rome.  So  Brutus 
made  the  unkindest  cut  of  all— he  helped 
kill  Caesar. 

What  happened?  Seven  years  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  in  the  year  44  B.C., 
the  democracy  of  Rome  ended,  because 
the  Senate  had  been  destroyed  as  a  de- 
Uberative  body  and  had  fallen  to  such 
a  low  ebb  that  the  Emperor  Caligula,  to 
show  his  complete  contempt  for  the 
Roman  Senate,  named  a  horse  a  Roman 
Consul.  Back  in  1825,  Senator  John 
Randolph  of  Virginia,  who  did  not  Uke 
the  operations  of  one  of  the  bureaucrats 
of  his  day,  said : 

His  mind  Is  like  the  Susquehanna  Flats, 
naturally  poor,  and  made  less  fertile  by  cul- 
tivation. Never  has  abUlty  so  far  below 
mediocrity  been  so  richly  rewarded,  not  since 
Caligula's  horse  was  named  consul. 

And  why  do  men  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world,  and  seek  to  destroy 
the  real  essence  of  our  power,  which  is 
the  right  of  free  debate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  several  questions  along 
the  line  he  is  now  pointing  out? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  caU  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  105,  part  1,  page  493,  when  the 
then  Senator  from  Texas,  the  present 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  said, 
speaking  of  his  resolution : 

Finally,  the  third  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  write  into  the  rules  a  simple 
statement  affirming  what  seems  no  longer 
to  be  at  issue.  Namely,  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  shall  continue  in  force,  at  all 
times,  except  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be- 
lieve that  that  statement  of  the  then 
Senator  from  Texas,  who  is  now  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  meant 
that  this  was  to  settle  forever  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  Senate  was 
a  continuing  body  with  rules  which  con- 
tinue from  one  session  to  the  next  until 
the  mles  are  changed  as  provided  in  the 
third  part  of  his  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  certainly 
the  clear  implication.  I  must  say  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
now  our  great  Vice  President,  had  never 
challenged  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  He 
never  did. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator  a  portion  of  subsection  2  of 
section  5  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  states  in  precise  lan- 
guage that  the  Senate  "may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings."  Does  not 
the  Senator  admit  that  the  resolution 
which  the  then  Senator  from  Texas,  who 
is  now  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 


States,  advocated  in  1959  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  and  all  the 
other  rules  are.  When  the  Senate  or- 
ganized back  in  1789,  it  adopted  rules. 
That  Senate  has  never  died.  We  have 
changed  the  rules  from  time  to  time,  and 
we  can  change  them  whenever  we  please 
by  majority  vote,  but  proposals  to 
change  them  must,  like  all  resolutions 
and  all  bills,  go  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, to  give  witnesses  an  ow)ort;inity 
to  be  heard  and  to  give  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  quiet  of  the  committee 
room  an  opportunity  to  discuss  what  the 
committee  recommendations  shall  be  to 
the  Senate.    That  is  the  issue. 

However,  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  this  issue  are  impatient.  They  know 
we  are  operating  under  rules.  They  ac- 
cept all  the  rules  except  which  rule? 
They  do  not  accept  rule  XXil. 

They  say  that  rule  does  not  exist. 
How  inconsistent  can  anyone  be? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  based  upon  this  fur- 
ther statement  made  by  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  in  1959  in  connection 
with  the  resolution  which  he  then  advo- 
cated.   He  said: 

It  precludes  the  Involvement  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  obstruction  that  would  occur — or 
could  occur — If,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress,  a  minority  might  attempt  to  force 
protracted  debate  on  the  adoption  of  each 
Senate  rule  individually. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
interpret  that  statement  of  the  then 
Senator  from  Texas  to  be  at  least  the 
expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  that 
change  in  the  Senate  rxole  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing 
body  with  continuing  rules  would  put  to 
an  end  the  effort  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Congress  to  alter  rule  XXn  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
best  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  Sen- 
ate, if  not  the  best.  He  is  a  former  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  his  native  State.  He.  of 
coxirse,  knows  the  meaning  of  the  old 
common  law  maxim  "res  ipsa  loquitur: 
The  thing  speaks  for  itself." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  question:  Although  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  other  Senators  voted 
against  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
then  Senator  from  Texas  in  1959,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Virginia  concede 
that  that  resolution  was  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  Senate  to  make  its  rules,  and  that  It 
was  desirable  to  the  extent  that  it  recog- 
nized that  the  Senate  was  a  continuing 
body,  with  continuing  rules? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  recognized  two 
things ;  first,  that  the  Senate  was  a  con- 
tinuing body,  and.  second,  that  under 
the  Constitution  it  had  a  right  to  make 
its  rules. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nortb 
Carolina  that  the  attempted  interpreta- 
tion placed  up>on  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Senate  to  determine  tbe 
rules  of  its  own  proceedings,  namely. 
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that  the  Senate  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  do  something  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session  which  It  does  not  have  at 
any  other  time.  In  an  effort,  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  making  that  statement, 
to  amend  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  it  as  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 
Remove  the  smokescreen,  and  what  do 
we  find?  We  are  asked  to  say  vmcon- 
stitutionally  that  the  Senate  is  not  a 
continuing  body. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  find  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  a  single  sentence  or  a 
Single  syllable  which  indicates  that  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Senate  varies 
from  day  to  day  during  a  session  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  On  the  contrary, 
all  who  had  .any  part  in  framing  this 
unique  form  of  Gtovemment  felt  other- 
wise. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  was  about  to  be  wrecked, 
Benjamin  Franklin  urged  that  the  dele- 
gates pray  for  divine  guidance  in  the 
quest  for  a  system  of  government  which 
would  satisfy  both  the  large  and  the 
small  States. 

He  said : 

In  this  emergency,  when  we  are  groping 
in  the  dark,  as  we  discover  that  we  are 
scarce  able  to  perceive  a  political  truth  when 
presented  to  us,  why  should  we  not  ask  the 
Father  of  Light  to  Illuminate  our  under- 
standing? 

Then  he  mentioned  the  years  of  hard- 
ship in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  told 
of  how  Washington  had  knelt  on  the 
snow  at  Valley  Forge  and  prayed  for 
God's  help,  and  how  richly  he  had  been 
rewarded  with  ultimate  victory  at  York- 
town.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "The 
longer  I  live,  sir,  the  more  convincing 
proof  I  see  of  the  fact  that  Qod  governs 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  how  can  we  hope, 
sir,  to  see  a  new  empire  rise  without  His 
aid?" 

Then  he  proposed  that  each  State 
should  have  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  it  be  made  a  continuing 
body,  with  only  one-third  to  be  elected 
at  one  time.  The  terms  of  oflBce  were 
staggered  with  respect  to  the  first  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate.  Clearly,  the 
Senate's  existence  as  a  continuing  body 
has  a  constitutional  background. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
SetLator  from  Virginia  if  the  resolution 
of  our  good  friend,  the  able  and  dis- 
tin«?ulShed  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
which  negates  the  proposition  that  all 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  continue,  and 
the  resolution  proposed  in  1959  by  the 
then  Senator  from  Texas,  who  is  now 
Vice  President,  which  recognized  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and 
that  its  rules  continue  from  session  to 
session,  are  quite  different  resolutions, 
and  are  subject  to  a  wide  distinction? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  pointed  that  out 
when  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
asked  me  the  original  question.  I  said 
it  was  not  an  analogous  situation  at  all. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  difference  and 


distinction  between  the  two  resolutions 
is  as  wide  as  the  gulf  that  yawns  be- 
tween Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  and 
Dives  in  hell. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I,  who  come  from  the 
Bible  Belt,  have  always  thought  that 
from  hell  to  heaven  is  a  long,  long  way. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  modernists  think, 
or  even  if  they  believe  there  are  such 
things  as  heaven  and  hell. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SMITH-MUNDT  ACT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son's speech! 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingxiished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  wishes  to  have  me  yield  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  statement  for  the  Record. 
With  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  desire  to  speak  for 
about  15  minutes  on  an  unrelated  sub- 
ject, if  I  may  do  so  without  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair.)  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  January 
27,  yesterday,  marked  *he  1 5th  arml- 
versary  of  the  final  approval  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress,  a  law  which 
has  contributed  much  toward  gaining 
friends  for  our  country  and  creating 
good  wiU  among  the  citi«ens  of  foreign 
nations.  The  law  Is  Public  Law  402  of 
the  80th  Congress,  which  was  approved 
on  January  27.  1948.  It  has  come  to  be 
known  generally  as  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  Introduce  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  it  was  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  a  great  and  good  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  of  that  time,  Hon. 
H.  Alexander  Smith. 

It  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that 
Senator  Smith  and  I  were  invited  to  the 
Princeton  University  campus  to  take 
part  in  a  conference,  or  a  panel  discus- 
sion, on  the  relationships  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  and  the  techniques  and  tactics 
which  we  might  employ  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  overseas.  Senator 
Smith  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  that  panel  discussion.  I  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  he  continues  his  interest 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  with  us  this 
year  to  listen  to  the  President's  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  One  of  the 
great  thrills  I  have  had  in  Congress  has 
been  that  of  being  associated  with  Sena- 
tor Smith  in  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
402  of  the  80th  Congress. 

The  legislation  had  three  basic  pur- 
poses for  establishing  new  uses  for 
appropriated  dollars  in  bettering  inter- 
national relations,  as  it  was  first  ap- 
proved by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House, 
which  I  headed,  and  finally  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
Those  three  purposes  were  as  follows: 

First,  to  provide  a  general  educational 
and  exchange  program  for  persons, 
knowledge,  smd  skills;  second,  to  provide 


an  oversea  information  program  which 
is  now  operating  the  Voice  of  America; 
our  oversea  libraries;  the  low-cost  book 
programs;  and  nvunerovis  other  infor- 
mation activities  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Service;  third,  to 
provide  for  rendering  technical  and 
other  services  to  friendly  nations  over- 
seas. Actually,  titles  UI  and  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  402  of  the  80th  Congress  con- 
tained the  initial  authority  and  set  the 
pattern  for  the  vastly  expanded  so-called 
point  IV  program  later  advocated  by 
President  Harry  Truman. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  exchanges  made  possible  under 
this  act  have,  during  the  past  15  years, 
brought  a  measure  of  freedom  to  a  great 
many  foreign  nationals  who  have  visited 
ovu:  country,  and  have  provided  a  large 
number  of  Americans  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  peaceful  missionaries 
for  freedom  and  sustained  peace  in  other 
lands.  The  total  number  of  Smith- 
Mundt  grants  to  Americans  under  this 
act  since  1948  has  reached  21,412.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  reverse  action,  the 
total  number  of  Smith-Mundt  grants  to 
foreign  nationals  who  have  visited  this 
country  since  1948,  through  1962,  is 
52.773. 

In  view  of  our  gratifying  experiences 
with  the  Smith-Mundt  program  during 
the  last  decade  and  a  half,  it  is  difiBcult, 
without  reading  the  debates  on  this  pro- 
posal on  the  House  floor,  to  envision  the 
opposition  and  the  skepticism  which 
questioned  the  desirability  of  this  pro- 
gram when  it  was  first  proposed  in  1947 
and  in  1948.  The  same  80th  Congress 
which  passed  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  also 
enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law. 
Controversial  and  significant  though  it 
was,  the  House  of  Representatives  actu- 
ally spent  more  time  and  devoted  more 
pages  of  heated  debate  in  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act  than  it  did  to  its 
approval  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law. 
Happily,  the  opposition  to  tliis  program 
and  to  similar  programs  which  have 
since  been  established  has  now  largely 
diminished,  and  the  continued  eflScient 
and  effective  utilization  of  these  "tools 
for  peace"  will,  in  my  opinion,  justify 
their  substantial  expansion  in  the  future. 

Looking  back  through  the  records,  I 
find  that  our  present  majority  leader,  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], was  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time 
Public  Law  402  of  the  80th  Congress  was 
enacted.  Senator  Mansfield  was  also  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  held 
the  hearings  and  wrote  the  final  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  Also,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  joint  House-Senate  committee 
which  traveled  overseas  to  gather  infor- 
mation concerning  the  potentialities  of 
the  program  we  were  advocating  and  to 
develop  arguments  we  could  use  in  con- 
vincing the  Congress  that  this  legislation 
should  be  enacted. 

Our  committee  visited  22  foreign  coun- 
tries and  held  many  conferences  over- 
seas. The  facts  obtained  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  our  being  able  to  convince  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  desirability  of  the  type  of  legislation 
encompassed  in  the  bill  before  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time. 
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I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, as  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  looking  back  over  our  records 
of  service  in  Congress,  finds  few,  if  any. 
activities  from  which  we  have  derived 
more  general  satisfaction  than  our  early 
efforts  in  connection  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  recall  very  clear- 
ly the  genesis  of  what  occurred  15  years 
ago.  when  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  who  is  now 
holding  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  is  now  speaking,  served 
together  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  when  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt  1  brought 
about  the  inauguration  of  what  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  I 
recall  also  that  we  visited  a  large  num- 
ber of  countries  in  Europe  shortly  after 
the  war,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  distin- 
Ifuished  former  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Smith.  It  was  a  trip  which 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  see  exactly 
what  the  situation  was  in  war-torn 
Europe.  We  were  provided  with  an  op- 
portunity at  firsthand  to  investigate  and 
determine  possibilities  for  help  in  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  that 
war-ravaged  continent. 

I  am  happy  today  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  did  so 
much  to  bring  this  program  into  opera- 
tion. I  most  certainly  agree  with  him 
that  the  program,  bearing  his  name  and 
the  name  of  the  former  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith,  has  been  of  in- 
estimable importance  and  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  better  relationships 
among  the  countries,  and  certainly  is  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  our  former  colleague, 
Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  on 
this  anniversary,  and  I  congratulate 
those  who  have  administered  the  pro- 
eram  with  such  dispatch,  efficiency,  un- 
derstanding, and  tolerance  down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
thank  my  valued  friend  and  distin- 
guished associate  for  his  words  of  com- 
mendation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  his  personal,  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  evolvement 
of  that  act.  I  recall  the  long  hours  of 
labor  we  spent  together  on  the  trip  over- 
seas with  our  associates  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Precident,  yesterday 
1  listened  to  a  television  program  during 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell]  was  interviewed  by  Mark 
Evans,  on  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  television  programs 
available  here  in  the  Capital  City.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  recounted  a 
trip  he  made  overseas  last  fall.  I  believe, 
with  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  listened  to  his  recounting  of  that  trip 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  validity  of  his 
comment  when  he  said  that  if  that  was  a 
junket,  certainly  they  were  not  limited 
to  an  8-hour  day,  because  under  the  able 


leadership  and  the  determined  zeal  of 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  they 
had  to  pop  out  of  bed  at  6  or  7  o'clock 
in  the  mornings,  and  enplane  at  about 
8  o'clock,  to  fly  from  community  to  com- 
munity, and  that  they  brought  back 
some  very  wholesome  and  heartening 
recommendations  for  the  executive 
aRencies  and  the  Congress. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  on  that 
earlier  occasion  to  travel  overseas  for  8 
weeks  with  the  distinguished  majority 
loader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  I  know  that 
whenever  a  Senator  has  an  opportunity 
at  any  time  to  make  a  trip  over.seas  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  such  Senator 
should  put  aside  all  other  business  and 
should  take  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, becau.'ic  the  majoiuy  leader  has 
a  magnificant  background  of  informa- 
tion on  foreign  affairs,  and  he  travels 
overseas  with  a  desire  to  produce  results; 
and  he  never  fails,  because  he  sets  an 
excellent  example,  which  his  colleagues 
are  happy  to  follow,  by  looking  for  the 
facts,  and  by  getting  them,  and  by 
Ijrincing  them  back  and  making  them 
available  where  they  will  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Montana  on  his  recent  trip — which  I  was 
able  to  enjoy  vicariously  with  him  for  a 
few  minutes  on  yesterday,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
trip. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  still  in  service,  who 
served  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  at  the  time  when  this  pro- 
gi-am  was  originally  approved  include 
Representative  Frances  Bolton,  of  Ohio ; 
Representative  James  G.  Fulton,  of 
Pennsylvania:  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New- 
York,  now  a  Member  of  the  Senate;  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  E.  Morpan.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, now  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Rep- 
resentative William  M.  Colmer.  of  Mis- 
si.ssippi.  Representative  Chester  E. 
Merrow,  of  New  Hampshire;  Representa- 
tive Walter  H.  Judd,  of  Minnesota:  and 
Representative  Robert  B.  Chipei-field,  of 
Illinois,  who  retired  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress,  also  were  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  at  that 
time,  when  Representative  Charles  A. 
Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Boyd  Crawford  was 
then,  and  is  now,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  watched  and  I 
have  supported  these  programs  over  the 
years,  and  I  have  been  proud  that  my 
name  was  attached  to  the  legislation 
which  initiallj'  made  them  possible  from 
ai>propriated  funds.  Certain  persons 
who  have  been  attached  to  the  program 
have  not  always  contributed  wisely  or 
well  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
Government,  and  portions  of  the  pro- 
pram  which  have  been  tried  have  not 
been  highly  successful — and,  in  some 
instances,  have  been  injurious. 

However.  I  am  happy  to  state  that, 
over  the  long  pull,  the  broad  goals  have 
been  kept  in  mind,  and  the  great  num- 
bers of  people  who  have  been  working  in 
the  ai-eas  provided  through  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  dedicated,  imaginative, 
hard    working,    and   inspired.     So,    Mr. 


President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield]  in  the  commenda- 
tion he  expressed  a  few  minutes  ago  in 
saluting  those  in  the  executive  agencies 
who,  working  long  hours,  with  imagina- 
tion, vision,  and  dedication  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  implementing  this 
p:x)gram  and  to  achieving  the  success  it 
lias  had  during  the  past  15  years. 

As  we  moved  as  pioneers  into  some  of 
the  areas  of  international  relations 
which  involve  exchanges  of  scholars, 
leaders,  entertainers,  information,  books, 
radio  programs,  and  all  the  other  facets 
of  cultural  and  informational  inter- 
change, we  were  probably  lucky  that 
more  errors  of  a  serious  nature  were  not 
made. 

I  recall  that  when  we  held  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  it  was  repeated  over  and 
over,  by  one  witness  after  another,  that 
we  were  "trying  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds"  of  people  abroad.  Those  were 
noble  objectives  then,  and  they  continue 
to  be  the  basis  for  our  programs  in  this 
field  today. 

I  suppose  that  Senator  Smith,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  I — because  both  of  us  had 
been  teachers  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges— had  an  inclination  to  stress  par- 
ticularly the  importance  of  having  stu- 
dent exchanges,  teacher  exchanges,  and 
other  exchanges  related  to  the  academic 
area.  While  these  have  been  important, 
and  continue  to  make  important  contri- 
butions to  the  overall  program,  we  have 
found  many  other  categories  on  which 
we  can  draw  for  exchange  programs 
which  are  mutually  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  world  understanding,  peace,  and  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  internal 
political  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
nations  participating  in  these  exchanges 
of  persons. 

For  one  thing,  I  believe  that,  with  the 
present  changing  world  situation,  we  are 
Riving  more  thought — as  we  should — to 
the  practical,  immediate  problems  of 
some  newly  emerging  countries. 

It  may  be  worth  while  for  us  to  think 
more  and  more  of  short-term  exchanges 
of  Government  oflBcials.  local  leaders  in 
both  agriculture  and  labor,  opinion  lead- 
ers, leaders  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
religion,  communications  experts,  and 
the  like.  Programs  of  these  types  can  be 
made  more  flexible,  allowing  us  to 
change  emphasis  from  one  area  to  an- 
other in  order  to  meet  certain  challenges. 
Even  when  these  short-term  exchanges 
are  expanded,  it  still  takes  some  time  to 
find  the  right  persons  who  can  come  to 
the  United  States  or  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  such  a  trip.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  coin — the  selection  of  American 
nationals  to  go  abroad  in  an  emer- 
gency— is  also  true.  So  a  certain  amount 
of  administrative  leeway  is  needed,  in 
order  to  make  our  contacts  early  and  to 
place  the  appointments  where  they  can 
be  most  effective. 

H.  G.  Wells  observed,  at  one  time,  that 
"civilization  is  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe."  I  beheve  that  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  sought  to 
develop  a  peaceful  and  progressive  world 
through  the  exchange  of  persons,  ideas, 
and  information. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  as- 
sisting in  one  special  project  in  this  area; 
and  the  experiences  which  have  resulted 
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have  given  me  an  appreciation  of  many 
of  the  problems  surrounding  the  inter- 
change of  people  and  information. 
South  Dakota  State  College,  in  Brook- 
ings, S.  Dak.,  was  host  to  an  interna- 
tional seminar  on  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. Fifty-two  foreign  nationals 
from  26  countries  participated  in  the 
seminar.  To  say  that  it  was  success- 
ful would  be  an  vmderstatement.  It  was 
an  experiment  in  bringing  together  ex- 
perts in  the  field  who  exchanged  ideas 
and  information  which  each  could  utilize 
at  home  in  trying  to  meet  the  problems 
of  inadequate  food  production  and  in 
handling  soil  and  water  problems.  That 
was  not  merely  another  meeting  where 
U.S.  experts  demonstrated  our  methods, 
but  it  was  a  true  seminar  in  which  each 
contributed  what  he  could  and  each 
shared  in  what  he  needed. 

Out  of  this  experience  we  have  learned 
some  of  the  greater  needs  in  the  ex- 
change-of-persons  programs  and  in  the 
technological  information  interchange. 
I  introduced  a  joint  resolution  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  I  am  reintroducing  it  to- 
day, in  order  to  have  evaluations  made 
on  the  cultural  and  information  pro- 
grams and  to  explore  new  methods  of 
making  cultural  and  information  ex- 
change more  profitable  to  us  and  to  those 
who  participate  from  foreign  countries. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  not  intro- 
duced as  a  means  of  finding  fault,  or  of 
criticizing  past  performance ;  but  it  is  in- 
troduced, mainly,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving, expanding,  and  making  more  ef- 
ficient use  of,  the  authority  in  the  field 
of  person-to-person  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
this  anniversary  occasion  was  a  good 
day  to  make  plans  ahead  for  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  these  programs. 
I  believe  we  can  find  ways  to  make  this 
important  program  fit  modern-day 
problems  more  effectively.  We  can  ed- 
ucate; we  can  avoid  catastrophe;  and 
we  can  win  the  peace. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  some 
problems.  We  found,  for  instance,  that 
in  holding  international  seminars,  there 
Is  considerable  expense  to  the  institution 
hosting  the  event.  This  makes  it  diflQ- 
cult  for  the  smaller  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  participate  as  they  should 
and  as  they  desire  to  participate  in 
these  important  international  programs. 
I  hope  we  can  find  means  of  utilizing 
Government  funds,  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  or 
through  some  other  agency,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  participation  by 
smaller  colleges  and  universities,  such 
as  South  Dakota  State  College  and  sim- 
ilar institutions,  which  are  of  outstand- 
ing importance  in  the  interior  areas  of 
our  country. 

I  believe  this  has  a  salubrious  effect. 
It  gives  them  opportunities  to  visit  com- 
munities which  are  far  removed  from  the 
seacoast,  where  foreign  nationals  other- 
wise have  a  tendency  to  congregate.  It 
gets  the  foreign  nationals  into  smaller 
American  communities,  where  they  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  see  the  average 
American,  and  where  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  visit  in  homes  and  with  individ- 
uals. This  is  highly  important;  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  part  of  the  ex- 
change-of -persons  concept. 


We  observed  that  the  off-schedule  time 
of  the  participants,  and  of  the  wives 
who  accompanied  them,  was  a  little  difQ- 
cult  to  handle.  I  commend  the  fac- 
ulty— and  especially  the  faculty  wives — 
at  South  Dakota  State  College  for  vol- 
untarily contributing  to  the  planning 
and  work  of  finding  recreation  for  these 
visitors,  for  arranging  for  visits  to  homes, 
for  getting  them  invited  to  service  clubs, 
and,  in  general,  for  seeing  to  it  that  no 
one  got  lonesome  while  at  State  College. 
We  had  an  able  and  experienced  di- 
rector and  coordinator;  but  there  were 
many  varied  problems  for  him  to  handle, 
and  I  believe  he  could  have  used  help. 

I  believe  that  another  innovation 
might  well  be  to  have  a  State  or  local  di- 
rector, appointed  and  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  do  the  planning  for  such 
events,  and  to  act  as  the  counselor  to  the 
participants,  to  serve  as  the  agent  to 
mediate  between  the  foreigner,  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  the  host  institution. 
This  person  could  well  be  a  faculty  wife 
or  a  retired  professor  who  could  handle  a 
part-time  job  of  this  nature.  It  seems 
to  me  that  someone  with  this  official 
status  could  help  iron  out  problems,  see 
to  it  that  foreign  nationals  meet  local 
families,  schedule  recreation,  and  keep 
records  and  maintain  contacts.  I  hope 
the  Department  of  State  will  give  some 
consideration  to  setting  up  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  type. 

It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  another 
thing  we  lack  in  our  present  arrange- 
ment is  for  a  reception  center  for  vis- 
itors from  other  lands.  I  have  spoken 
before  on  the  Senate  floor  about  the  poor 
quarters  in  which  the  Training  Division 
of  the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  is 
housed.  I  can  imagine  the  thoughts  of  a 
visitor  whose  first  meeting  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned building  is  in  some  ofBce 
such  as  those  in  the  temporary  World 
War  II  buildings  in  which  FSA  offices 
were  located. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  center  could 
have  many  uses.  It  could  make  up  a 
special  "kit"  of  information  which  is 
given  to  each  visitor.  It  could  provide 
for  uniform  orientation.  It  could  regis- 
ter each  participant,  arrange  routing 
and  schedules.  It  could  maintain  con- 
tinuous contacts  and  make  sure  that  the 
visiting  person  attends  related  functions 
in  the  areas  where  he  is  traveling.  For 
example,  during  the  seminar  in  South 
Dakota,  we  found  that  South  American 
agriculture  experts  were  traveling 
through  our  State  without  any  knowl- 
edge that  a  seminar  on  soil  and  water 
conservation  was  going  on.  I  believe 
more  guidance  and  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  visitors,  plus  a  central 
shop  to  maintain  information  and  rec- 
ords, could  assist  in  dovetailing  of  ac- 
tivities for  a  more  lasting  benefit  to  all 
parties  concerned  at  a  lesser  expenditure 
of  public  funds. 

Such  a  center  could  make  long-range 
plans,  coordinate  activities  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  keep  records  of  who 
comes  to  the  United  States  and  who 
goes  abroad,  maintain  friendly  contacts 
with  the  departed  guests,  record  the 
achievements  and  status  of  such  guests 
when  they  reach  their  homelands,  and 
analyze  what  benefits  may  have  accrued 
to  our  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  visit. 
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These  are  some  of  the  unmet  chal- 
lenges, but  I  am  confident  that  the  people 
working  on  these  programs  are  thinking 
about  them,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  in 
this  Congress  we  can  conduct  studies 
which  will  help  find  the  answers. 

The  entire  gamut  of  cultural  exchange 
is  constantly  undergoing  study  and  new 
suggestions  are  being  made.  One  such 
plan  has  been  put  forward  by  Honorable 
William  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a 
bill,  House  Joint  Resolution  68,  to  pro- 
vide for  international  interchange  of 
artists  and  art  works.  I  am  happy  to- 
day to  introduce  a  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate  so  that  further  exploration  may 
be  made  on  this  important  subject.  As 
in  all  things,  the  emphasis  in  these  pro- 
grams is  changing  and  I  find  that  some 
suggestions  that  I  might  not  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  in  prior  years  I  now 
view  in  a  different  perspective.  So  I  am 
encouraged  whenever  we  do  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  these  suggestions 
and  ideas. 

These  projects  and  others  which  are 
related  to  our  cold  war  efforts  need  con- 
stant review.  In  the  event  we  have  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced  today,  I  expect  to  sug- 
gest to  Government  officials  that  a  study 
be  made  on  the  possibility  of  reorganiz- 
ing all  the  cold  war  functions  into  a  sin- 
gle central  office. 

While  both  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  and  the  U5. 
Information  Service  are  provided  for  in 
the  same  Smith-Mundt  law,  we  find  that 
they  are  now  separated,  the  first  remain- 
ing in  the  State  Department  and  the 
second  in  a  separate  agency. 

The  USIS  has  been  doing  a  uniformly 
good  job.  Some  of  us  felt,  when  the  new 
agency  was  set  up,  that  this  might  weak- 
en our  programs,  or  permit  them  to  op- 
erate at  variance  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment policy.  I  am  happy  that  the  fears 
which  we  expressed  were  not  borne  out 
I  believe  that  is  due,  in  most  part,  to  the 
splendid,  dedicated  people  we  have  had 
in  the  agency  and  I  would  say,  in  partic- 
ular, that  it  was  due  to  the  directors  of 
the  agency.  These  men  have  been  for- 
ward looking,  industrious,  and  original 
in  their  thinking.  Each  has  left  his 
special  mark  on  the  agency.  None  has 
allowed  partisanship  to  influence  his  ef- 
forts.   I  salute  them  all. 

I  also  salute  the  vast  majority  of  our 
ambassadors  overseas  who,  at  the  work- 
ing level  in  the  field,  have  been  able  to 
bring  about  a  coordination  of  the  over- 
sea information  programs  and  the  ex- 
change and  cultural  programs  so  that 
they  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  are 
aimed  at  the  same  target,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  confusion  and  contradiction. 
Becau.se  of  the  team  attitude  being  man- 
ifested so  well  in  the  vast  majority  of  our 
foreign  embassies,  pessimistic  predic- 
tions which  were  made  at  the  time  the 
measure  was  proposed  that  would  divide 
and  separate  the  two  branches  of  the 
service  provided  by  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  have  not  materialized.  I  congratu- 
late our  field  forces  in  the  diplomatic 
service  and  the  leadership  of  those  am- 
bassadors, who,  in  the  vast  majority, 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a  harmonious 
and  coordinated  approach  to  the  whole 
business  of  influencing  people  overseas. 
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In  this  effort  of  sending  information 
overseas,  the  agency  is  often  faced  with 
critical  and  emergency  situations.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  now  geared  to  do  these 
jobs  effectively. 

With  the  changing  picture  in  world 
affairs,  the  agency  must  redesign  its 
functions  from  time  to  time  to  reach  new 
audiences  with  a  variety  of  communica- 
tions efforts. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  special  efforts 
are  being  made  to  reach  the  African  na- 
tions, newly  formed,  so  as  to  preserve 
their  friendship  for  us  and  for  the  goals 
of  the  free  world.  This  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult assignment  because  of  the  semi- 
primitive  areas  in  which  our  people  must 
sometimes  work. 

Likewise,  more  and  more  emphasis  is 
being  put  on  our  Latin  American  opera- 
tions, where  we  have  many  problems  and 
where  there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 

In  both  these  areas  we  will  have  to 
have  more  and  more  effort  in  both  the 
cultural  exchange  and  our  information 
programs.  The  countries  on  these  con- 
tinents are  the  largest  stakes  placed  on 
the  international  gaming  tables.  We 
must  win  the  struggle  for  allegiance  and 
alliance  to  preserve  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple in  these  countries  and  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  world. 

All  in  all,  on  this  15th  bii-thday  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  we  can  safely  con- 
clude that  the  provisions  of  the  law  pro- 
vide the  means  of  protecting  our  own 
interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of  other 
freedom-loving  people.  It  offers  means 
of  aiding  those  nations  which  are  in  need 
of  technical,  political,  and  economic  as- 
sistance, so  they  may  be  able  to  solve 
their  own  problems  and  to  work  out 
their  own  destinies  under  the  banners 
of  freedom. 

Fifteen  years  from  now.  we  may  be 
saying  about  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 
this  program,  because  I  am  sure  the 
world  will  still  have  many  unsolved  prob- 
lems. I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States  will  maintain  its  role  as  leader  of 
the  free  countries.  I  presume  that  there 
will  be  countries  which  will  need  to  share 
knowledge  with  us.  and  there  will  be  peo- 
ple who  will  want  to  come  here  to  tr>'  to 
find  answers  for  their  problems.  We  will 
have  many  Americans  who  will  want  to 
go  abroad  as  students,  as  teachers,  as 
technical  advisers,  and  in  many  capaci- 
ties, so  they  can  learn  about  other  na- 
tions and  have  people  of  other  countries 
learn  about  us. 

I  have  never  talked  with  an  interna- 
tional diplomat  from  the  United  States 
uho  has  not  proclaimed  these  programs 
as  being  the  most  helpful  in  our  interna- 
tional relations.  This  makes  me  im- 
mensely proud.  It  is  my  fervent  wish 
that  the  ideas  and  ideals  initiated  and 
put  In  action  by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
will  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  knowledge  for  many  years  to 
come. 

During  the  last  Congress  we  moved  in 
the  direction  of  better  coordinating  our 
various  Government  programs  in  these 
areas  of  mutual  exchanges  by  consoli- 
dating some  of  them  together  in  activi- 
ties spelled  out  in  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  Not  much  new  of  importance 
v.as  added  but  improved  coordination  of 


such  specific  programs  as  those  estab- 
hshed  by  the  Fulbright  Act,  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act,  the  foreign  aid  and  assist- 
ance programs  and  others  was  attempt- 
ed. There  remains  room  azKl  need  for 
further  coordination  in  this  field  of  ac- 
tivity if  it  is  to  achieve  the  full  attain- 
ments conceived  for  it  by  those  who  early 
set  it  in  motion.  And.  in  the  oversea  in- 
formation areas  of  Public  Law  402  of  the 
80th  Congress,  outside  of  the  purview 
of  legislation  passed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress there  is  also  room  to  improve  the 
techmcs  and  tactics  from  lessons  we  have 
learned  during  these  intervening  15 
years. 

We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface 
in  the  vital  matter  of  utilizing  television 
for  example  in  presenting  the  message  of 
truth  and  the  challenge  of  freedom  to 
those  living  outside  the  communism  slave 
camps  of  the  world. 

In  introducing  the  two  measures  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  today,  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  not  rest  on  our  oars 
in  this  all-important  challenge  of  win- 
ning the  hearts  and  mmds  of  others  to 
a  realization  of  the  full  dividends  which 
flow  from  a  free  way  of  life.  We  have 
made  great  progress  but  there  remains 
much  more  to  be  made.  I  hope  this 
Congress  will  make  further  progress  in 
lessening  the  likelihood  of  war  and  m 
developing  a  lasting  peace  through 
strengthening  the  methods  which  we  now 
employ  and  by  adding  others  capable  of 
still  more  rewarding  attainments. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  two  measures  to 
which  I  have  alluded  in  this  anniversary 
address. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  The  bill  and  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  558)  to  establish  an  inter- 
departmental committee  to  promote 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  30  >  to 
advance  peaceful  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961;  to  establish  biennial  art 
co.iipetitions  similar  to  those  in  Euro- 
pean cotmtries  which  give  the  arts  a 
.status  equal  to  that  provided  athletics 
by  the  international  Olympic  games;  to 
coordinate  cultural  exchange  programs 
with  the  Organi.'^ation  of  American 
States  and  the  Pan  Ainerican  Union; 
and  to  provide  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities centers  for  technical  and  cultural 
interchange  similar  to  that  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mundt,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor  or  in  any  way 
prejudice  his  situation? 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  For  what  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  purpose  of 
an  insertion  m  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Only  an  Insertion 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  a  few 
comments. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  will 
not  submit  a  resolution? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  this  stage, 
but  I  shall  later. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  what  I 
understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia. 


ADDRESS    BY   DAVID   E.    BELL.    AD- 
MINISTRATOR.  AGENCY  FOR  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  January  14,  1963,  at  Las  Vegas. 
Nev.,    the    new    Administrator    of    the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Mr.  David  E.  Bell,  addressed  the  National 
Rural   Electric   Cooperative   Association 
21st   annual  meeting — the   Administra- 
tors first  major  address  since  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Bell's  statement  is  strong  and 
clear.  He  stressed  three  major  points — 
that  we  are  providing  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries because  it  is  in  our  own  vital  na- 
tional interest;  that  we  can  work  ef- 
fectively only  with  coimtries  that  are 
prepared  to  help  themselves;  that  our 
objective  is  to  assist  countries  to  reach  a 
level  at  which  they  can  sustain  further 
progress  by  their  own  efforts. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Admin- 
istrator chose  the  National  Association 
of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  meeting 
as  the  forum  for  his  first  major  address. 
I  was  pleased  also.  Mr.  President,  to  note 
the  stress  which  Mr.  Bell  laid  upon  the 
necessity  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  cooperatives  and  other  voluntary  as- 
sociations in  the  countries  we  are  at- 
tempting to  help. 

One  of  the  great  contributions  peopl*  of 
the  United  States  through  their  foreign  as- 
sistance program  have  to  offer  to  the  peoples 
of  the  less  developed  countries — 

Mr.  Bell  said — 
Is  our  pragmatic,  down-to-earth,  practical 
experience  In  self-government,  civic  respon- 
sibility, and  voluntary  association.  The 
growth  of  cooperatives,  and  parUcularly  the 
growth  of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  is  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  those  qualities. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  by  Mr.  Bell's  comments  in  this 
regard,  because  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1961  I  offered  an  amendment  to  di- 
rect the  Foreign  Aid  Administration  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
producer,  distribution,  and  rural  electric 
cooperatives  particularly  in  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  It  has  been  the 
view  of  this  Senator  that  to  achieve  im- 
provement in  land  production,  land  re- 
form, and  sustained  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  production  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  will  require  a 
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good  deal  of  work  in  the  building  of 
cooperatives  which  belong  to  the  farm- 
ers themselves  and  which  aid  them  in 
their  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Bell's 
address  to  my  coUeagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  by 
David  E.  Bell.  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
on  January  14,  1963,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt   the  Honorable  David   K.  Bell, 

Administrator,  Agency  roR  International 

Dsvelopmemt,    Dzfaxtment    or    State,   to 

THE    Annual    Meeting    or    the    National 

Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  January  14,  1963 

Mr.   Chairman,   members   of   the   NRECA, 

ladles,    and    gentlemen,   I    am    grateful    for 

the  invitation  to  appear  before  you  today. 

Your  organization  has  recently  Joined  with 

the  Agency  for  International  Development 

in   a   combined    effort  to   help   raise   living 

standards  In  other  countries.     And  I  am  an 

even  more  recent  recruit  to  the  Agency.     It 

should  be  useful  for  us  to  compare  notes 

as  we  commence  our  Joint  work. 

I 

Let  me  first  state  three  assumptions  un- 
derlying U.S.  foreign  aid  efforts  which  I  take 
it  are  common  ground  between  us. 

First,  I  assume  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing here  as  to  the  fundamental  reason  why 
the  U.S.  Government  is  providing  large  sums 
each  year  for  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  less-developed  countries  of  the 
world.  We  do  so  because  our  own  security 
is  involved.  Our  own  vital  Interests  require 
us  to  do  what  we  can  to  assist  the  growing 
strength  of  other  independent  countries — for 
only  in  a  world  community  of  free  and  self- 
sustaining  nations  can  our  own  Nation  not 
only  survive,  but  flourish  and  prosper. 

What  we  do  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
military  assistance,  therefore — how  much 
money  we  provide,  for  what  purposes,  and 
to  what  countries — must  be  Judged  by  the 
hardheaded  test  of  whether  it  will  strength- 
en the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  sufficiently  to  be  worth  what 
it  costs. 

Second,  I  take  it  we  are  also  in  agreement 
that  the  development  of  independent 
strength  in  any  country  is  essentially  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  and  people 
of  that  country,  not  of  the  United  States. 
The  principal  effort  to  develop  a  country's 
economic,  political,  and  military  strength 
must  be  made  by  the  people  of  that  country 
themselves.  Only  when  there  is  local  lead- 
ership and  a  program  of  action  for  bringing 
about  changes  can  outside  aid  be  effective. 
We  can  help  only  those  who  want  to  help 
themselves.  If  the  people  of  a  country  and 
their  leaders  are  willing  to  discipline  them- 
selves, to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
economic  development  and  military  se- 
curity— only  then  can  American  aid  have 
any  appreciable  effect.  In  those  countries 
or  areas  where  such  leadership  is  not 
present,  we  can  engage  at  best  in  only  stop- 
gap or  emergency  assistance. 

Third,  1  assume  we  agree  that  the  pur- 
pose of  our  efforts  is  to  help  other  countries 
get  on  their  own  feet,  and  achieve  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  can  sustain  economic 
growth  and  political  stability  without  ex- 
traordinary help  from  us  or  from  anyone  else. 
Neither  they  nor  we  would  be  served  by  a 
continuing  condition  of  dependence  on  out- 
side help.  What  is  required  to  achieve  a 
self-sustaining  position  is  different  in  each 
case — Korea  is  different  from  Nigeria,  Thai- 
land is  different  from  Chile.     In  some  cases 

e  problem  can  be  solved  In  relatively  short 
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order.  In  others  it  promises  to  require  quite 
a  few  years.  But  the  piirpose  must  be  clear 
from  the  outset.  Both  tlie  efforts  of  the 
countries  receiving  aid  and  of  the  United 
States  aid  programs  must  be  aimed  at 
achieving  a  condition  in  which  each  coun- 
try's defense  and  development  can  be  sus- 
tained by  its  own  efforts. 

TTiese.  then,  are  my  three  assumptions: 
We  provide  military  and  economic  aid  to 
other  countries  because  it  is  In  our  own  vital 
national  interest;  we  can  work  effectively 
only  with  countries  that  are  prepared  to  help 
themselves;  and  our  objective  must  be  to 
assist  those  countries  to  achieve  a  condition 
in  which  they  can  sustain  further  progress 
by  their  own  efforts — our  aid  programs,  that 
is.  must  be  intended  to  be  self-terminating. 

n  I 

If  we  can  agree  on  these  assumptions,  let 
us  turn  to  ways  and  means.  How  do  we 
accomplish  these  purposes?  The  essential 
pattern  can  be  stated  simply,  I  believe,  al- 
though its  application  in  Individual  cases 
can  be  highly  complex. 

The  key  to  the  solution  is  for  us  to  assist 
each  country  to  mobilize,  to  Increase,  and  to 
apply  its  own  resources  in  strengthening  its 
economy,  and  where  necessary.  Its  mlUtary 
defenses — and  for  us  to  supply  additional 
resources  where  they  can  be  effectively  used 
and  are  essential  to  achieve  stability  and 
economic  growth.  Our  resources  may  be  in 
the  form  of  trained  experts  giving  advice,  of 
capital  equipment  and  materials,  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  of  military  equip- 
ment, or  other  forms.  But  whatever  the 
form  of  our  resources,  they  must,  to  be  effec- 
tive, be  related  to  the  efforts  of  the  country 
we  are  helping. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Ten  days  ago  I  visited 
an  area  in  Vietnam,  some  250  miles  north- 
east of  Saigon.  This  was  a  flat  valley  of 
ricefields,  dotted  with  villages,  between  steep 
Jungle-covered  hills.  A  year  ago  those  rlce- 
flelds  were  controlled  by  the  Communist 
guerrillas,  the  Vietcong,  whose  camps  were 
in  the  hills  and  who  effectively  terrorized  the 
villagers.  At  that  time  the  chief  government 
official  in  the  area  could  not  venture  a  mile 
outside  the  small  town  that  is  his  capital 
unless  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  body 
of  army  troops. 

Today  the  situation  is  reversed. 

Today  the  ricefields  are  controlled  by  the 
Government,  and  the  people  of  the  villages 
are  beginning  to  be  able  to  think  atxjut  in- 
creasing their  rice  yields  and  sending  their 
children  to  school.  The  Vietcong  are  still  in 
the  hills — we  could  see  the  smoke  from  their 
campflres  as  we  flew  by  helicopter  from  one 
part  of  the  valley  to  another — but  they  come 
down  only  at  night,  to  shout  propaganda 
into  the  now  protected  villages,  and  they 
have  not  made  an  armed  attack  on  a  village 

for  3  months — their  last  one  having  been  a 
disastrous  defeat  for  them. 

What  has  brought  about  this  change? 

First,  the  Vietnamese  Army,  advised  by 
American  officers,  conducted  vigorous  of- 
fensive operations  against  several  of  the  Viet- 
cong jungle  camps,  destroying  much  of  their 
foodstocks  and  other  supplies. 

Second,  the  villages  of  the  plain,  one  by 
one.  have  been  organized  into  what  are  called 
there  strategic  hamlets.  Simple  defense 
fences — bamboo  stakes  or  barbed  wire — were 
established  around  each  village.  Young  men 
of  the  village  were  given  arms  and  rudi- 
mentary military  training,  to  serve  as  village 
guards  by  day  and  by  night.  A  radio  was 
placed  in  each  village,  so  that  army  troops 
could  be  called  in  the  event  of  a  Vietcong 
attack.  The  people  of  the  village  stay  Inside 
their  fences  when  night  falls,  and  military 
patrols  protect  the  ricefields  at  harvest  time. 

The  strategic  hamlet  system  is  proving 
very  effective.  Vietcong  attaclcs  on  the  de- 
fended villages  in  the  valley  where  I  was 
have  been  beaten  off  by  the  villagers  them- 


selves with  the  help  of  army  units.  And 
without  access  to  the  villages  the  Vietcomr 
have  lost  their  sources  of  food,  supplies,  and 
recruits. 

Aid  from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries has  provided  the  barbed  wire,  the  weap- 
ons, and  the  radios.  The  vUlagers  have  pro- 
vided the  manp>ower,  the  organization,  the 
energy,  and,  above  all,  the  will  to  defend 
themselves. 

For  the  means  for  defense  are  plainly  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  third  elements  in  tiie 
reversal  of  control  in  that  green  valley  ha« 
been  the  indispensable  desire  on  the  part  or 
the  villagers  to  oppose  the  Vietcong  and 
to  support  the  National  Government.  ThU 
was  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  These  vil- 
lagers had  known  little  but  war  for  20  years 

first  the  Japanese  Invasion  diiring  World 
War  II.  then  the  struggles  for  independence 
from  the  French,  then  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas. One  might  well  have  expected  them 
to  remain  passive  while  the  Government 
troop>s  and  the  guerrillas  fought  over  the 
ricefields. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  vil- 
lagers have  been  willing  to  fight  when  they 
had  the  means  to  defend  themselves.  The 
reason  no  doubt  is  partly  their  anger  at 
Vietcong  terrorism.  But  in  addition  they 
have  the  hope  in  the  Government's  village 
uplift  progrcun  of  achieving  a  better  life 
The  Government,  in  a  recent  reversal  of  old 
traditions,  has  encotiraged  the  villagers  to 
elect  their  own  local  officials.  And  partly 
in  response  to  the  villagers'  own  expressed 
wishes.  Government  programs  for  improving 
agricultural  output,  health,  and  education 
are  going  into  effect.  And  here,  too,  Ameri- 
can aid  is  involved.  We  are  providing  ferti- 
lizer to  demonstrate  its  value  in  raising  rice 
yields — next  year  the  farmers  are  expected 
to  buy  their  own.  We  are  providing  cement 
for  pigsties,  and  surplus  corn  to  start  a 
cycle  of  larger  pig  production.  And  two 
young  Americans  are  in  the  area  we  visited. 
advising  the  local  government  officers  on 
the  village  uplift  program  and  working  di- 
rectly with  the  villagers. 

This,  then,  is  one  Illustration  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  in  action.  The  stra- 
tegic hamlet  program  in  Vietnam  is  going 
well.  It  is  far  too  soon  to  claim  decisive  re- 
sults. But  the  combination  of  aggressive 
army  attacks  on  the  Vietcong,  protected 
village  defense  against  Vietcong  attack, 
and  a  strong  village  uplift  program  to  give 
the  villagers  an  increasing  stake  in  the 
progress  and  independence  of  their  country, 
looks  like  a  winning  combination.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  pushing  the  Vietcong 
back.  If  the  Vietnamese  Government  con- 
tinues to  work  strongly  in  this  direction — 
and  if  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries continue  their  strong  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  to  Vietnam — it 
seems  possible  to  hope  that  over  the  next 
few  years  the  Vletxong  will  be  reduced 
to  a  relatively  minor  problem,  and  Vietnam, 
which  2  years  ago  seemed  to  be  ripe  for 
plucking  by  the  Communists,  will  be  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  securely  free  nation,  with 
early  prospects  for  achieving  economic  in- 
dependence. 

I  would  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  rate 
of  progress  that  is  possible  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  long,  tough  struggle.  When 
I  asked  one  of  those  young  Americans,  a 
Bostonlan  named  Bob  Burns,  how  long  he 
expected  to  be  working  there  in  the  valley 
among  his  villages,  he  answered  without  a 
moment's  hestitatlon,  "6  years."  But  he 
was  confident  that  if  we  stick  to  it,  the  battle 
against  communism  can  be  won  in  Vietnam. 
And  I  believe  he  is  right. 

in 

I  have  given  you  one  illustration  of  how 
the  aid  program  works  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  and  progress  of  an  underdeveloped 
country — and  in  our  own  interest.  I  could 
give  you  dozens  of  other  illustrations.    Most 
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of  them  fortunately  would  be  cases  in  which 
actual  fighting  is  not  In  progress.  In  most 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  forestall  Communist 
infllitration  and  subversion — if  we  are  wise 
and  active  enough  to  do  so. 

The  situations  are  endlessly  complex  and 
each  is  different.  We  must  work  in  several 
dozen  countries,  under  widely  varying  condi- 
tions of  terrain,  climate  and  historical  and 
cultural  backgrounds.  Typically,  however, 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  resources  and  talents  to  assist 
underdeveloped  countries  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  through  free  in- 
stitutions. For  the  United  States  to  provide 
such  resources  and  talents  cannot  be  the 
task  of  a  single  Government  agency.  No 
single  Government  agency  could  possibly 
have  the  expertise,  the  business  acumen  and 
the  technical  skills  that  are  necessary  to 
create  the  capital  plant,  organize  the  human 
and  material  resources,  supply  the  monetary 
investment  and  share  the  administrative 
knowledge  for  a  modern  economy.  In  a 
sense,  the  task  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  is  to  mobilize  these  pri- 
vate resources  that  already  exist  in  our  In- 
dustries, farms,  labor  unions,  cooperatives 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

An  outstanding  example  of  these  private 
resources  is  your  own  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association.  In  November  1962, 
2  months  ago.  AID  and  NRECA  under  the 
leadership  of  your  president.  Mr.  R.  A.  Yar- 
brough,  and  your  general  manager,  Mr.  Clyde 
Ellis,  entered  Into  an  agreement  to  make 
available  to  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
the  technical  services,  counsel  and  support 
of  NRECA  In  the  "development  of  rural  elec- 
trification, rural  industries  and  community 
facilities  in  those  cooperating  countries." 
Within  3  weeks  after  the  signing  of  that 
agreement  two  of  your  experts,  Mr.  Louis 
Strong,  of  Blackwell.  Okla..  and  Mr.  Leo 
Forrest,  of  Hereford,  Tex.,  were  in  Colombia 
looking  into  the  establishment  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  and  studying  the  feasibility 
of  further  rural  electrification  in  that  coun- 
try. They  will  soon  be  Joined  by  Mr.  Max 
Rhodes,  of  Youngsville,  Pa  :  and  Mr.  Lyle 
Robinson,  of  Tulia.  Tex.  Last  week  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart,  one  of  your  members  from 
Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  left  for  Ecuador  on  a 
similar  mission.  Mr.  William  Wenner,  of 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  will  soon  be  work- 
ing in  Brazil,  and  early  next  month,  Clyde 
EUls  Will  also  go  to  Brazil  to  lend  his  for- 
midable organizing  talents  to  the  effort 
there. 

I  need  not  tell  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  potential  impact  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  the  experience  of  cooperatives  can 
have  on  a  people  desiring  a  better  life  in 
a  free  society.    Perhaps  the  most  significant 

contribution  your  organization  and  other 
cooperatives  can  make  in  this  effort  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  free  world  is 
to  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  cooperative 
democracy,  to  stimulate  the  pride  of  individ- 
ual ownership,  and  to  encourage  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  rural  areas.  One  of  the 
great  contributions  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  their  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram have  to  offer  to  the  peoples  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  is  our  pragmatic,  down- 
to-earth,  practical  experience  in  self-gov- 
ernment, civic  responsibility  and  voluntary 
association.  The  growth  of  cooperatives,  and 
particularly  the  growth  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  is  an  impressive  demonstration 
cf  those  qualities. 

Moreover,  we  know  the  practical  effect  of 
this  experience  in  self-help.  In  my  own  time, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  observation, 
I  know  that  when  I  left  North  Dakota  as  a 
boy.  less  than  2  percent  of  all  the  farms  had 
electricity.  Today,  98  percent  of  all  the 
farms  in  North  Dakota  have  electric  service. 
It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  for  comparison 
that  after  nearly  30  years  of  communism,  the 


annual  per  capita  constimption  for  rural 
dwellers  In  the  U.S.S.R.  is  about  127  kilowatu. 
It  Is  over  1,400  In  the  United  SUtes.  The 
rural  electric  cooperative  movement  In  the 
United  States  has  been  the  single  most  re- 
sponsible factor  in  this  improvement  in  the 
life  ol  our  rural  people. 

The  cooperation  of  AID  and  NRECA  Is  but 
one  example  of  what  I  hope  will  be.  in  the 
months  ahead,  a  growing  involvement  of  or- 
ganizations and  groups  from  all  aspects  of 
American  life  in  the  great  task  that  has 
been  set  for  us  by  our  history. 

IV 

For  make  no  mistake  about  it.  we  are 
engaged  in  a  tremendous  struggle,  on  a 
worldwide  scale,  that  will  require  sustained 
effort  over  many  years  to  win.  The  p>ower- 
ful  outreach  of  Communist  aggression,  work- 
ing by  subversion,  by  infiltration,  by  Insur- 
gencj- — by  whatever  means  an  implacable 
will  can  devise — is  moving  in  southeast  Asia. 
standing  on  the  borders  cf  India  and  Paki- 
stan, hovering  over  Africa,  seeking  to  expand 
its  foothold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  must  be  equally  determined,  equally 
enduring,  equally  ingenious.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  stick  to  this  Job  for  as  long  as 
our  national  Interests  are  threatened,  as  long 
as  our  security  is  challenged. 

We  must  learn  as  we  go  to  be  more  efficient 
in  our  operations.  We  must  concentrate  our 
efforts  where  they  will  do  the  most  good,  and 
eliminate  marginal  activities.  We  must  ob- 
tain increased  contributions  to  the  common 
cause  from  the  other  developed  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  these  and  other  ways  we  must  work  un- 
ceasingly to  get  maximum  returns  at  mini- 
mum cost.  We  must  be  prudent  and  frugal 
in  our  management  of  foreign  aid  funds — 
as  in  every  other  program  Involving  the  use 
of  public  funds. 

But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  what  we  are  doing  through 
our  programs  of  military  and  economic  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  is  helping  to 
wage  the  epic  battle  of  our  time — the  battle 
between  freedom  and  communism.  We  can 
win  that  .struggle — if  we  are  prepared  to  sus- 
tain a  wholehearted  effort  throughout  the 
years  of  the  Communist  challenge. 

1  welcome  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
oper.itive  Association  to  direct  participation 
in  this  cause.  I  look  forward  to  our  alliance 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  another  insertion  in 
the  Record? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  vield  for  that 
purpose. 


ISRAELS    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  about  the  as- 
sistance which  the  State  of  Israel  is  giv- 
ing to  the  Latin  American  countries, 
particularly  technical  assistance  for  ag- 
ricultural production. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  an 
editorial  entitled   "Assist  Prcm  Israel." 

Mr.  President,  foreign  aid  is  a  heavy 
but  necessary  burden  which  must  be 
carried  by  any  nation  hoping  to  see  more 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  under- 
developed nations  and  a  greater  prospect 
for  the  spread  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Many  of  our  own  national  leaders — 
including  the  President — have  stressed  in 
recent  months  the  need  for  a  sharing  of 
this  burden  among  the  advanced  and 
industrialized  natioiis  of  the  West.    The 


United  States  is  willing  to  continue  its 
programs  of  foreign  aid;  but  it  is  also 
eager  to  see  other  nations  join  in  a 
common  effort  to  banish  poverty, 
hunger,  and  illiteracy  in  the  zone  ol 
misery  which  circles  the  globe  and  takes 
in  vast  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Today  I  want  to  commend  the  work 
of  Israel  in  this  effort.  Isreel  has  had 
recent  and  valuable  experience  in  build- 
in  a  thriving,  progressive,  and  free 
nation  from  the  bare  earth.  The  skills 
and  the  dedication  of  its  people  are  still 
sharply  tuned  to  the  needs  which  are 
common  in  so  many  underdeveloped  re- 
gions of  tlie  earth. 

Israel  has  responded,  with  tremen- 
dously effective  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams in  many  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  And  now,  Israel  is  beginning  to 
share  the  skills  of  its  people  in  technical 
assistance  and  training  programs  in 
Latin  America.  For  this  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  thanlcs. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  the  report  by  the  group 
of  Senators,  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  who  made  a 
recent  globe-circling  tour  and  study  of 
many  trouble  spots  in  the  world.  That 
report,  as  revealed  in  the  morning  press, 
stresses  once  again  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  more  industrialized  and  more 
advaiifWd  nations,  particularly  those  in 
Western  Europe,  to  share  the  burden  of 
foreign  aid  and  to  provide  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  less  privi- 
leged and  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  efforts 
cf  Israel  are  being  recognized  in  this 
country.  The  most  recent  salute  came 
in  the  editorial  Ln  the  Washington  Post 
which  praised  Israel's  technical  assist- 
ance programs  as  commendable,  "suc- 
cessful, and  popular." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  brief  editorial,  titled 
"Assist  From  Israel,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assist  Fbom  Israel 

Israel  is  increasingly  playing  a  unique  role 
as  a  workshop  for  developing  covmtrles.  Al- 
though pressed  for  funds  for  its  own  develop- 
ment, Israel  has  nevertheless  undertaken 
technical  assistance  programs  in  a  host  of 
Afro-Asian  countries.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
political  incentive,  but  Israel's  way  of  ex- 
tending her  influence  is  commendable,  suc- 
cessful, and  popular.  It  is  welcome  news  that 
Israel  is  now  expanding  its  technical  assist- 
ance program  in  this  hemisphere  and  plans 
to  train  about  200  Latin-American  students 
in   agricultural   techniques. 

The  special  value  of  Israel's  initiative  is 
that  the  country  is  small  and  its  problems 
akin  to  those  in  developing  nations.  What 
Is  especially  Important  is  that  few  can  ascribe 
imperialistic  designs  to  its  aid  programs. 
An  increasing  exchange  between  Israel  and 
Latin  America  can  be  an  effective  supple- 
ment to  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  it  is  good 
tnat  it  has  already  begun. 


DEFINmON  OF  A  FARMER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  produces  a  radio 
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broadcast  Monday  through  Friday,  which 
is  heard  on  19  stations  tn  the  States  of 
MlnneBOta.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota, and  Montana.  The  excellence  of 
these  programs  has  resulted  in  a  wide 
audience  in  these  four  States. 

On  January  23,  the  broadcast  con- 
sisted of  defining  a  farmer,  as  origi- 
nally done  over  radio  station  KMA  in 
Shenandoah,  Iowa.  I  like  this  defini- 
tion, and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXn- 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 


With  little  debate,  with  virtually  no 
opposition,  the  bill  passed  and  was  sent 

to    the   Senate.    On    the    Senate    side. 

of  tii^  motion  *of  the  SraatoVf  rom°New  Senators  tooktime  to  look  into  what  was 
Mexico  rMr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the  concerned.    They  found  that  the  type 
consideration  of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  o'  emergency  which  had  been  described 
9>    to   amend   the   cloture   rule   of    the  ^i<l  "ot  exist ;  that  there  was  no  necessity 
Senate.  ^°*'  ^"*^"  drastic  action;   and.  further- 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President   in  ™°^^'  ^^^  ^"^^  dictatorial  action  was 
what  may  have  appeared  to  some  persons  fot   constituUonal.    The   Senate   killed 
as  tedious  detail.  I  quoted,  on  January  ^^^  °^^^-  ^^^  ^^^  properly  so. 
„      _.    .^     ,    ^       .     .X.  X                  ,15.  from   the  debates  of  the  Constitu-  ^  ^^  ^"^^  °^  ^^  colleagues  may  remem- 
Mr.  President.  I  note  that  many  of     tional  Convention  of  1787  and  from  the  ^<=^-  ^  served  for  10  years  on  the  House 


my  colleagues  now  in  the  Chamber  come 
from  areas  in  which  agriculture  is  a 
predominant  part  of  the  total  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  r^rint  of  this  broadcast, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  public  rela- 
tions staff  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  AssociaUon.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoaD,  as  follows: 

GTA  DuLT  Radio  RoxnmuF 

The  problems  and  burdens  of  the  world 
are  heavy  on  the  shoulders  ai  some  people, 
while  others  carry  their  loads  lightly.  Farm- 
ers, being  people,  are  like  that.  too.  Some 
are  worried  and  burdened,  others  happy  and 
carefree. 

Trying  to  define  a  farmer  Is  no  easier  than 
defining  a  family  farm.  But  there's  always 
somebody  ready  to  make  the  try.  ^jAtest  of 
these  offerings  on  "What  Is  A  FurraSr?"  was 
boomed  out  over  radio  statlron  KMA  In  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa,  recently.  We  are  Indebted  to 
our  alert  watchdog  on  news,  J.  K.  Stem,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, for  calling  It  to  o\ir  attention. 

Let's  see  bow  it  Jibes  with  your  picture 
of  the  farmer. 

"A  fanner  Is  a  paradox.  He  is  an  overall 
executive  with  his  home  his  olBce;  a  scien- 
tist using  fertlUaer  attachments;  a  piu'chas- 
ing  agent  In  sui  old  straw  hat;  a  personnel 
director  with  grease  under  his  flngemails;  a 
dietitian  with  a  passion  for  alfalfa,  aminos, 
and  antibiotics;  a  production  expert  with  a 
surplus,  and  a  manager  battling  a  price-cost 
squeeze. 

"He  manages  more  capital  than  most  of 
the  businessmen  In  town. 

"He  Ukes  sunshine,  good  food;  State  fairs, 
dinner  at  noon,  auctions,  his  neighbors,  his 
shirt  collar  unbuttoned  and,  above  all,  a  good 
soaking  rain  In  Augrust. 

"He  la  not  mtKh  for  droughts,  ditches, 
throaghwsys,  experts,  weeds,  the  8-hour  day, 
grasshoppers  or  helping  with  housework. 

"Farmers  are  found  In  fields — plowing  up, 
seeding  down,  rotating  from,  planting  to, 
fertilizing  with,  spraying  for,  and  harrestlng. 
Wives  help  them,  little  boys  follow  them,  the 
Agriculture  Department  confuses  them,  city 
relatives  visit  them,  salesmen  detain  them 
and  watt  for  them,  weather  can  delay  them, 
but  It  takes  Heaven  to  stop  them. 

"A  farmer  Is  both  faith  and  fatalist — he 
must  have  faith  to  continually  meet  the 
challenges  of  his  capacities  simld  an  ever- 
present  possibility  that  an  act  of  God  (a  late 
spring,  an  early  frost,  tornado,  flood, 
drought)  can  bring  his  btislness  to  a  stand- 
still. You  can  reduce  his  acreage  but  you 
can't  restrain  his  ambition. 

"Might  as  well  put  up  with  him.  He  is 
your  friend,  your  competitor,  your  customer, 
your  sotirce  of  food,  fiber,  and  self-reliant 
young  citizens  to  help  replenish  yoxuc  cities. 
He  la  yoxir  countryman — a  denlm-dressed, 
businesBwlse,  fast-growing  statesman  of  sta- 
ture. And  when  be  comes  in  at  noon,  having 
•pent  the  energy  of  his  hopes  and  dreams, 
he  can  be  recharged  anew  with  the  magic 
words:  The  market's  up.'  "• 


ratifying  conventions  in  Virginia  and  ^^^^  ^^^  Means  Committee.  During 
New  York,  to  show  the  very  definite  in-  ^^^^  *^"^^  ^  undertook  to  be  a  leader  in 
tention  of  those  who  framed  and  ratified    ^^^  committee  for  the  reciprocal  trade 


the  Constitution  to  create  a  Central  Gov- 
ernment of  delegated  powers,  with  all 
other  powers  retained  by  the  sovereign 
States,  or  the  people  thereof. 

Today  I  feel  that  I  can  emphasize  what 
I  have  previously  said  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  new  Union  b>'  discussing 
the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  writ- 
ten primarily  by  George  Mason,  of  Guns- 
ton  Hall.  This  remarkable  document 
antedated  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  some  3  weeks.  It  influenced 
Jefferson  in  his  preparation  of  that 
declaration  and  influenced  also  the  ac- 
tions of  Madison  and  others  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Constitutional  Convention. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  speech  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  ;  in 
his  able  discussion  of  rule  XXII  last  week, 
he  said: 

The  precedent  of  giving  power  to  a  ma- 
jority today  to  require  a  two-thirds  maj  irity 
to  shut  off  debate  after  due  and  adequate 
debate  In  the  next  session  could  with  equal 
ease  in  the  next  Senate  change  the  rule  to 
shut  off  debate  with  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Senate  wlth^substantlally  lees  intervening 
debate  or  wltn  no  debate  at  all.   •   •   • 

In  my  10  years  In  the  House  I  saw  this 
happen  many  times.  Anyone  who  Is  serious- 
ly Interested  In  learnlnfz;  why  the  Sen.ite 
needs  some  rules  to  protect  the  minority 
position.  If  It  Is  going  to  maintain  a  differ- 
ent character  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, need  only  read  some  of  the  past  debates 
in  the  CoNGRESSiorj.M,  Record,  at  times  when 
one  party  or  the  other  had  a  predominant 
majority  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlnie  after  time  In  those  10  years  I  was 
among  those  who  had  minority  viewpoints. 
Who  desired  to  express  them  and  who  sought 
to  get  the  precious  5  minutes,  which  Is  the 
maximum  time  aUowable,  usually,  during  de- 
bate on  Important  Issues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.   •    •    • 

I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  I 
am  not  egotistical  enotigh  to  think  that  I 
would  have  changed  any  votes.  However,  I 
might  have  reenforced  my  own  vote  and  re- 
assured myself;  and  perhaps  I  might  even 
have  paved  the  way  for  some  Senator  reading 
the  debate  later  to  be  Influenced  In  part  by 
the  proposals  which  I  had  made. 

I  am  reminded  by  that  statement  of 
my  own  experience  in  the  House.  Dur- 
ing my  service  in  that  body  a  resolution 
was  introduced  to  draft  the  railroad 
workers.  It  was  not  sent  to  any  com- 
mittee. Members  of  the  House  had  no 
opportunity  to  study  what  was  involved. 
They  were  told  that  the  welfare  and 
security  of  our  Nation  were  at  stake  and 
that  if  they  did  not  promptly  break  the 
railroad  strike  by  drafting  the  strikers 
into  the  Army  and  letting  the  Army 
operate  the  trains  of  the  Nation,  we 
might  lose  the  war. 


procrram  of  Cordell  Hull  of  Tennessee 

In  Cordell  Hull  the  State  of  Tennessee 
gave  us  not  only  a  great  Senator,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  Secretaries  of  State  this 
country  Imd  during  my  30  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  So  I  became  inter- 
ested in  tariffs  and  started  to  look  back 
into  tariff  history.  The  Cordell  Hull 
policy  was  tied  to  lowering  the  prohibi- 
tive rates  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act. 

Some  Senators  do  not  know  that  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  is  still  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  am  sure  that  still  fewer 
of  them  know  how  it  was  written.  The 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  was  drafted  by 
a  small  group  of  industrialists  from 
Pennsylvania  who  came  to  Washington 
and  went  into  executive  session  with  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House. 
Those  sessions  were  continued  for  3 
months,  and  no  Democrat  was  admitted 
to  them.  A  bill  was  framed,  introduced, 
and  reported.  The  10  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  25-member  committee  were 
told,  "You  can  read  it,  and  you  can  vote 
any  way  you  please,  but  that  is  going  to 
be  the  bill.    You  cannot  change  it." 

They  were  right.  When  that  drastic 
bill  was  presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  only  2  hours  of  general  debate 
were  allowed.  Pro  forma  amendments 
could  be  offered,  with  5  minutes  of  de- 
bate. Only  two  sections  of  that  tariff 
bill,  which  had  dozens  of  important  sec- 
tions in  it,  were  even  discussed.  That 
is  why,  under  a  gag  rule,  the  most  disas- 
trous tariff  that  we  have  ever  had,  was 
put  through  the  House. 

Some  people  wonder  at  the  present 
bitterness  against  us  in  the  trading  na- 
tions of  Europe.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Common  Market — which  Is 
now  used  to  exclude  our  E>oultry,  our 
wheat,  and  other  farm  products — were 
not  used  eventually  to  exclude  us  from 
practically  all  trade  in  Western  Etoope. 

I  refer  to  my  own  experiences,  how- 
ever, to  say  in  commendation  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt],  that  here  are  strik- 
ing examples  of  what  a  gag  rule  c«m  do 
to  a  legislative  body. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  made 
some  other  fine  obsei-vations  about  the 
importance  of  retaining  the  right  to  full 
and  free  debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

With  regard  to  civil  rights,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  the  following  to 
say: 

I  do  not  believe  that  civil  rights  Is  an  Issue 
at  all  In  this  debate.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly.  In  the  24  years  I  have  been  a 
Memlser  of  the  tJ.S.  Congress,  I  have  voted, 
without  exception,  for  all  the  protective  civil 
rights  measures  which  have  come  up  for  a 
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vote.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
I  will  now  vote  to  destroy  the  protective 
rules  of  the  Senate  In  order  to  achieve  some 
new  aind  unnamed  protective  legislation  for 
minorities;  which.  If  it  is  good.  Is  wise,  and 
Is  prudent,  can  be  enacted  under  the  present 
rules,  as  we  have  demonstrated  time  after 
time  after  time  In  the  Senate. 

No;  something  far  deeper,  more  important, 
and  more  fiuidamental  than  any  civil  rights 
proposal  Is  Involved  in  this  debate.  It  Is  the 
citizenship  rights  of  all  Americans.  It  Is  the 
right  of  all  minorities,  not  merely  a  racial 
minority  or  a  religious  minority  or  a  geo- 
graphical minority.  It  Is  the  right  of  all 
minorities  In  America  to  be  protected  and 
to  be  heard. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Senate's  continuity  was  thus 
summarized  by  Senator  Mundt: 

Mr.  President,  either  we  are  a  continuing 
body  with  continuing  rules  or  we  are  not;  It 
Is  not  possible  to  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Based  on  my  own  study  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  vast  body  of  authoritative  com- 
mentary supports  the  view  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Constitution  provides  for  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion of  the  Senate  for  election  purpose  seems 
to  admit  to  only  one  conclusion  on  this 
point — that  the  Senate  was  conceived  as  a 
continuing  body.  Certainly  the  commen- 
taries of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay  in  the 
Federalist  Pai>ers  strongly  support  this 
position. 

Those  seeking  to  convince  us  that  rule 
XXn  has  no  force  or  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Congress  unless  it  has  been  affirma- 
tively approved  by  a  majority  of  the  duly 
constituted  membership  have  placed  great 
stress  on  the  language  In  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  providing  that  a  majority  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business.  However,  after  having 
made  the  flat  assertion  that  a  majority  of 
the  membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
which  to  my  knowledge  no  one  disagrees 
with,  they  have  provided  precious  little  In 
the  way  of  cogent  argtunent  to  support  their 
plea  that  rule  XXTT  Is  not  presently  opera- 
tive. They  argue  that  the  Senate  has  no 
continuity. 

If  we  accept  •  •  •  the  view  today  that  the 
existing  provlslorus  of  rvile  XXII  have  no  force 
and  effect  in  this  debate  to  amend  that  rule, 
then  what  protections  does  a  minority  have 
to  fully  air  Its  views  If  at  the  beginning 
of  the  89th,  the  90th,  or  some  future  Con- 
gress a  willful  majority  should  decide  to 
further  restrict  the  rights  of  minority 
expression  In  the  Senate? 

•  •  «  *  • 

Once  we  destroy  our  rule  book,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  shall  have  shot  the  policeman  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  minority.  No  one 
can  promise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
what  a  Senate  2  years  from  now  will  do. 
None  of  us  knows  who  wlU  be  here  in  2  years. 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  promise,  none  of  via 
can  be  sure  he  can  sway  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  his  colleagues  to  make  perform- 
ance of  the  promise  a  reality  of  2  years  or  4 
years  hence. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  quickly  disposes  of  the  argument 
that  our  retention  of  rule  XXII  would 
place  new  Members  in  a  disadvantageous 
position.    He  argues  as  follows: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  new  Members  will 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
the  rules  under  the  present  provisions  of 
rule  XXn  than  they  would  under  either  the 
Anderson  or  the  Humphrey  plans,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  oldtlmers,  who  will 
always  comprise  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate's  membership,  will  have  a  more  diffi- 
cult time  denying  them  the  right  to  fully 


speak  their  piece.  Under  existing  rules  and 
procedures,  new  Members  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  express  their  views  and  to  argue. 
If  they  choose,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  such  viewpoints. 

My  colleague  points  out  that  it  is  the 
minorities,  not  the  majorities,  who  need 
protection.    He  continues: 

Once  we  establish  the  precedent  that  a 
simple  majority,  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Congress,  can  rewrite  the  rules — I  repeat — 
every  single  protective  device  for  protecting 
a  minority  viewpoint  or  a  minority  party  In 
the  Senate — sometimes  Republicans,  some- 
times Democrats,  sometimes  a  farm  group, 
sometimes  a  city  group,  sometimes  those 
from  big  states,  sometimes  those  from  small 
States — win  be  gone  forever,  because  It  wUl 
then  be  admitted  that  one  vote  more  than 
half  of  those  voting,  on  the  opening  day,  can 
destroy  all  the  guardians  of  the  past  and 
rewrite  whatever  the  majority  of  the  moment 
deems  to  be  expeditious  for  its  own  par- 
ticular partisan  purpose. 

Senator  Mxindt  notes  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  several  provisions  which — 
in  order  to  protect  the  minority — deny 
a  simple  majority  the  right  to  rule.  The 
distinguished  Senator  states  that: 

Our  constitutional  forefathers  recognized 
that  In  some  matters  it  was  not  wise  and 
proper  to  permit  a  simple  majority  to  prevail 
on  every  Issue  and  to  decide  every  public 
question  or  procedural  process.  The  Con- 
stitution or  the  amendments  thereto  provide 
In  at  least  eight  different  cases  for  a  two- 
thirds  majority. 

Impeachment  convictions  require  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
present. 

Expulsion  of  a  Member  requires  the  con- 
currence of  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Overriding  a  veto  requires  approval  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members. 

There  are  other  Instances  In  which  a  two- 
thirds  vote  Is  required  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision. 

For  example,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators 
Is  provided  on  certain  other  orders  and  reso- 
lutions. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be 
presented  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses, 
when  they  deem  It  necessary. 

After  noting  that  the  ratification  of 
treaties  requires  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  Senators  voting  and  present,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
concludes  his  summary : 

In  the  Instance  when  the  election  of  the 
Vice  President  should  fall  to  the  Senate, 
again  the  Constitution  provides  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

On  the  removal  of  a  disability  for  member- 
ship in  the  Congress,  when  It  is  caused  by  a 
Member  having  been  Involved  In  an  insur- 
rection, a  two-thirds  vote  is  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  for  careful 
consideration.  Those  who  today  are 
members  of  a  particular  majority  could 
well  find  themselves  tomorrow  in  the 
minority.  I  dare  say  there  is  no  Senator 
present  who  has  not  voted  against  a  pro- 
posal which  the  Senate  has  eventually 
approved.  We  have  all  at  one  time  or 
another  been  members  of  a  minority. 

I  have  chosen  today  to  discuss  some  of 
the  underlying  principles  on  which  our 
system  of  government  is  founded. 

I  now  wish  to  turn  to  Virginia's  con- 
tribution to  what  might  be  called  the 
birth  of  a  nation. 


The  Declaration  of  Rights  as  adopt- 
ed by  the  Virginia  Conv^itlon  on  June 
12,  1776,  is  divided  into  16  sectiona. 
Fourteen  of  these  were  written  by  Mason 
himself  and  received  but  few  alterations 
before  final  convention  approval.  Ac- 
cording to  Edmund  Randolph,  the 
youngest  delegate,  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  proposed  by  George  Mason, 
"swallowed  up  all  the  rest,  by  fixing  the 
grounds  and  plan,  which  after  great 
discussion  and  correction,  were  finally 
ratified." 

No  one  can  say  with  complete  accuracy 
just  what  factors  motivated  George  Ma- 
son in  each  and  every  expression  that 
he  made.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  was  a  profoimd  and  well  educated 
man,  although  he  had  received  no  for- 
mal university  training.  His  knowledge 
of  the  law  motivated  his  associates  to 
call  on  him  frequently  for  advice  and  to 
respect  his  opinions  and  his  political  sa- 
gacity. As  a  young  man,  he  studied  in 
the  Ubrary  of  John  Mercer,  an  attorney, 
who  complied  the  "Abridgements  of  the 
Laws  of  Virginia."  Mercer's  Ubrary  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  law,  philosophy,  and 
the  classics  in  the  Virginia  colony. 

Accordingly,  we  may  say  that  Mason 
was  mindful  of  Bibhcal  morality,  of  the 
writing  of  classicists  such  as  Pericles  and 
Cicero,  of  the  provisions  of  the  Magna 
Carta  signed  in  1215,  of  the  Petition  of 
Rights  of  1628  inspired  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  1689  writ- 
ten by  the  great  Lord  Somers,  and  of 
the  philosophies  of  John  Locke  and  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Equally  important, 
Mason  knew  how  to  mold  these  principles 
into  a  form  of  government  compatible 
with  the  freedom-loving  spirit  of  the 
colonists. 

It  is  proper  at  this  time  that  we  care- 
fully analyze  those  principles — as  em- 
bodied in  Mason's  declaration — which 
serve  as  the  foundations  of  American 
constitutional  government. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Virginia  declaration,  about  which  the 
Senator  has  been  speaking,  was  adopted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  3  weeks  be- 
fore.    Jefferson  drew  liberally  on   it. 

Although  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Jef- 
ferson, I  must  admit  that,  in  drafting  the 
I>eclaration  of  Independence,  he  para- 
phrased the  language  in  the  Virginia  res- 
olution to  please  the  Revolutionists  in 
France.  In  doing  so,  it  looked  as  though 
he  said  and  meant  that  all  men  are  born 
equal.  That  was  not  in  the  Virginia 
declaration.  The  distinguished  Presid- 
ing OflBcer  (Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  chair) 
may  recall  that  the  wife  of  John  Adams, 
Abigail,  wrote  him: 

John,  how  could  you  sign  a  statement 
which  declares  that  all  men  are  born  equal, 
when  you  know  that  Is  not  true? 

He  wrote  back  to  Abigail: 

You  did  not  understand  what  we  meant. 
All  that  we  meant  was  that  all  men  were 
born  men  and  not  that  some  were  born  men 
and  some  were  born  whales. 
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Jefferson  paraphrased  those  words  as 
I  said.    I  win  show  what  they  mean. 

Section  1  of  the  Virginia  Declaration 
of  Rights  reads  as  follows: 

That  all  men  are  by  natiire  equally  free 
and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
rlghta.  of  irblch,  when  they  enter  Into  a 
state  of  society  tbftj  cannot,  by  any  com- 
pact, depct?*  or  divest  their  posterity; 
namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  poesesslng 
property,  and  pursuing  axid  obtaining  tx&p- 
plness  and  safety. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Vinginia  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  was  adopted  3  weeks  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  newspapers  carrying  it  had  reached 
Philadelphia.  J^ferson  was  a  great 
man,  but  he  paraplirased  that  wording, 
and  in  doing  so  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  some  neollberals  to  claim  that  every- 
one Is  equaL  Everyone  knows  that  can- 
not be  true. 

All  it  can  possibly  mean  is  that  when 
a  person  enters  into  a  state  of  society, 
he  acquires  certain  rights  of  which  his 
posterity  cannot  be  divested.  Since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  all  men  can  now 
enter  Into  ttiat  society.  When  they  do 
that,  they  are  accorded  equal  protection 
iinder  the  law.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  origin  of  this  doctrine  can  be 
traced  to  the  early  Greek  Stoics,  who 
believed  that  by  natural  law  all  men  are 
bom  free  and  that  all  men  are  equal  in 
natural  rights. 

The  Roman  jurists  accepted  these 
principles.  Although  they  did  not  rec- 
ognize a  right  of  revolution,  the  Romans 
believed  that  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  was  the  main  purpose 
for  which  the  State  existed.  The  law  of 
nature  and  the  principle  of  justice  were 
common  to  all  men.  Asserting  his  be- 
lief in  the  equality  of  man,  Cicero  in  his 
"Origin  of  Laws"  maintains  that  men  do 
not  differ  in  kind,  though  they  may  vary 
in  degree,  because  nature  has  given  rea- 
son to  all  men.    He  argues  that: 

In  fact,  there  is  no  human  being  of  any 
race  who,  If  he  finds  a  guide,  cannot  attain 
to  virtue. 

Paradoxically,  the  unlimited  personal 
authority  of  the  emperor  was  founded 
upon-  a  purely  democratic  basis.  XJlpian 
expresses  the  paradox  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  will  of  the  emperor  has  the  force  of 
law,  because  by  the  passage  of  the  lex  regla 
the  people  transfer  to  him  and  vest  in  him 
aU  of  its  own  power  and  autborlty. 

That  Is,  the  emperor's  will  is  law  but 
only  because  the  people  choose  to  have 
It  so. 

When  the  study  of  Roman  law  was  re- 
vived toward  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Roman  dictmn  that  the  will 
of  tlie  emperor  is  the  source  of  law  was 
separated  from  the  Roman  idea  that  the 
emperor  was  the  agent  of  the  people. 
Stripped  of  its  original  meaning,  the  doc- 
irln'  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
theory  of  the  soverei£:nty  of  the  national 
king.  In  ecmtrast,  the  opponents  of 
royal  authority  relied  upon  the  stoic  doc- 
trines in  constructing  the  theories  of  so- 
cial contract  and  natural  rights  which 
were  to  serve  as  the  stimuli  for  revolu- 
tion and  democracy. 


Among  the  exjwnents  of  freedom  and 
equality,  none  had  a  greater  Influence 
upon  Mason  than  the  eminent  English 
philosopher,  John  Locke. 

Locke  was  the  poUtical  theorist  of  the 
Protestant  ReformEition.  He  strongly 
objected  to  the  doctrine  of  royal  pre- 
rogatives based  upon  divine  right. 

Instead  Locke  expounded  the  belief 
that  individuals,  by  means  of  a  social 
compact,  formed  a  body  politic,  giving 
up  their  personal  right  to  interpret  and 
administer  the  law  of  nature  in  return 
for  a  guarantee  that  their  natural  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property  would  be 
preserved.  When  injustices  become  ob- 
vious, the  people  mi^ht  resist  the  civil 
authority.  There  was  need  of  rebellion, 
Locke  stated,  whenever  the  government 
endeavored  to  invade  the  property  of  the 
subject  and  to  make  itself  the  "arbitrary 
disposer  of  the  lives,  litwrties,  or  for- 
tunes of  the  people."  TTils  right  of  rev- 
olution was  qualified  in  only  two  ways. 
Force  was  not  to  be  used  except  in  the 
most  serious  cases.  And  only  the  ma- 
j<M-ity  could  overthrow  the  government. 

The  influence  wliich  Locke's  philos- 
ophy had  upon  Mason  is  evident  not  only 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  but  also  in  the  second  and  third 
sections.  They  are  as  foltows: 
n 

That  all  power  is  vested  in.  and  conse- 
quently derived  from,  the  people;  that  mag- 
istrates are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and 
at  all  times  amenable  to  Utem. 

m 
That  government  Is.  or  ought  to  be,  In- 
stituted for  the  common  benefit,  protection, 
and  eecurtty,  of  the  people,  nation,  or  com- 
munity; of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms 
of  government  that  Is  best,  which  Is  capable 
of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happi- 
ness and  safety,  and  Is  most  effectually  se- 
cured against  the  danger  of  maladnalnlstra- 
tlon;  and  that,  whenever  any  government 
shall  be  found  Inadequate  or  contrary  to 
these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community 
hath  an  Indubitable,  unalienable,  and  Inde- 
feasible right,  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

Later  in  this  discourse  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  the  phrase  "common 
benefit,"  which  was  written  into  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  as  "geneial  welfare."  I 
shall  show  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
that  there  was  never  any  intenti*!  on  the 
part  of  the  Virginia  delegation  and— in 
particular,  James  Madison — to  demand, 
either  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  Philadelphia,  or  anywhere  else,  a 
government  of  unrestricted  powers. 

Although  the  writings  of  Locke  and  of 
other  noteworthy  men  greatly  influenced 
Mason,  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was, 
by  no  means,  a  mere  repetition  of  an- 
other's Ideas.  Admittedly,  Mason  was 
not  a  discoverer  in  a  wholly  unexplored 
field.  However,  according  to  Hon.  R. 
Walton  Moore,  of  Fairfax  County,  Va. : 

No  one  will  deny  that  he  exhibited  aston- 
ishing originality  In  what  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  a  great  creative  achieve- 
ment. 


For  example.  Mason  was  familiar  with 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  How- 
ever, that  instrument  was  largely  retro- 


spective. The  English  BUI  of  Rights 
contained  little  or  no  thought  of  popular 
government,  for  It  left  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  unimpaired  and  the  au- 
thority  of  Parliament  beyond  any  great 
control  by  the  people. 

The  work  of  Mason  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  and  the  so- 
cial compact  to  local  politics  and  gave 
them  a  new  meaning  in  the  American 
application. 

Mason  states  in  section  4 : 

That  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privi- 
leges from  the  community,  but  In  consid- 
eration of  public  services;  which,  not  being 
descendible,  neither  ought  the  ofllces  of 
magistrate,  legflslator,  or  Judge,  to  be  heredi- 
tary. 

Such  thinking  derives  its  origin  from 
Pericles  who,  in  his  famous  "P^lneral 
Oration,"  stated  this  principle  as  follows: 

If  we  look  to  the  laws,  they  afford  equal 
Justice  to  all  in  their  private  differences;  if 
to  social  standing,  advancement  in  public 
life  falls  to  reputation  for  capacity.  cUub 
considerations  not  being  allowed  to  Interfer 
with  merit;  nor  again  does  poverty  bar  the 
way.  If  a  man  U  able  to  serve  the  state,  he  k 
not  hindered  by  the  obscurity  of  his  condi- 
tion. 

Mason,  like  our  other  forefathers,  had 
seen  the  numerous  abuses  wiiich  resulted 
from  hereditary  political  ofiBces,  notably 
the  succession  of  kings.  For  these  early 
Americans  the  elevation  of  anyone  to  a 
position  of  authority  must  d<^nd  not 
on  ancestry  but  rather  on  merit.  And 
who  should  be  the  judge  of  merit  but  the 
people  themselves? 

The  precautions  which  Mason  insisted 
upon  were  later  incorporated  in  article  I, 
section  9  of  the  Constitution: 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  grantef*  by  the 
United  States:  And  no  Person  holding  any 
OfRce  of  Profit  or  TYust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  cf 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or 
foreign  State. 

Section  5  deals  with  the  separation  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers  within  government;  and  with  the 
need  for  frequent,  certain  and  regular 
elections.    This  section  requires: 

The  legislative  and  executive  powers  of 
the  state  should  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  JudicatlTe;  and,  that  the  members 
of  the  two  first  may  be  restrained  from  op- 
pression, by  feeling  and  participating  the 
burthens  of  the  people,  they  should,  at  fixed 
periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  station,  re- 
turn Into  that  body  from  which  they  were 
originally  taken,  and  the  vacancies  be  sup- 
plied by  frequent,  certain,  and  regular  elec- 
tions. In  which  all,  or  any  pert  of  the  former 
members,  to  be  again  ell^ble,  or  Ineligible, 
as  the  laws  shall  direct. 

Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  who  wrote  the 
story  of  tl>e  1788  Virginia  Constitutional 
Debates,  states: 

It  Is  to  the  wisdom  of  Mason  we  owe  the 
great  American  principle,  that  the  legisla- 
ture, the  most  dangerous  of  aU.  should  be 
bound  by  a  rule  as  stringent  as  the  execu- 
tive and  the  judicial.  Even  In  a  republic  the 
legislature  might  still  have  been  supreme. 
It  Is  therefor  the  pecuUar  honor  of  Mason 
that  he  not  only  drafted  the  first  regular 
plan  of  goveriunent  of  a  sovereign  state,  but 
circumscribed  the  different  departments  by 
limits  which  they  may  not  transcend. 
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Indeed,  Mason  objected  to  the  new 
Constitution  partly  because  it  made  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  in  Ma- 
son's words,  "thereby  dangerously 
blending  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers." 

In  section  6  Mason  prescribes  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  free  elections, 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  due  process  of 
law: 

That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  assembly, 
ought  to  be  free;  and  that  all  men,  having 
sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  in- 
terest with,  and  attachment  to,  the  commu- 
nity, have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  cannot 
be  taxed  or  deprived  of  their  property  for 
public  uses  without  their  own  consent  or 
that  of  their  representatives  so  elected,  nor 
bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  have  not. 
In  like  manner,  assented,  for  the  public 
good. 

Mason's  study  of  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights  gave  him  much  backgroimd  for 
this  section.  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689 
provided  in  part  that  no  revenue  shall 
be  levied  without  the  consent  of  ParUa- 
ment  and  that  Parliament,  regardless  of 
the  King's  prerogative,  would  have  the 
right  to  meet  frequently. 

The  origins  of  due  process  of  law  can 
be  traced  even  further  to  the  Magna 
Carta  of  1215  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
population  called  "villeins"  or  'rustics" 
were  given  the  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  be  deprived  by  fine  of  their 
carts,  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of 
husbandry. 

As  any  student  of  American  history 
will  remember,  the  cry  of:  "Taxation 
without  representation."  served  as  one 
of  the  major  indictments  of  British  pol- 
icy and  helped  to  precipitate  the  Revo- 
lution itself.  Mason  sought  to  insure 
that  no  government  on  the  American 
Continent  could  tax  citizens  or  deprive 
them  of  their  property  without  their  own 
consent  or  that  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

Section  7  states: 

That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the 
execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority  with 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  Injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised. 

This  section  can  be  traced  to  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  which  pro- 
vides in  part  that  the  King  shall  have 
no  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
any  law.  Formerly  English  Kings  had 
been  able  to  circumvent  the  power  of 
Parliament  and,  consequently,  of  the 
people,  by  suspending  laws  in  a  general 
or  in  a  limited  field. 

To  prevent  the  will  of  the  people,  that 
is,  of  Parliament  or  of  Congress,  from 
being  circumvented,  Somers  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  of  Rights  and  Mason  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Declaration  of  Rights  made  it  em- 
phatically clear  that  no  longer  would 
such  methods  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive be  tolerated. 

Sections  8,  9,  10,  and  11  attempt  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  justice  to  the  citi- 
zen, at  home  and  in  court.  These  sec- 
tionj  are  as  follows: 

That  In  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions 
a  man  hath  a  right  to  demand  the  cause 
and  nature   of  his   accusation,  to  be   con- 
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fronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses,  to 
call  for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  to  a 
speedy  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  Ms  vici- 
nage, without  whose  unanimous  consent  he 
cannot  be  found  guilty,  nor  can  he  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  hlmaeU:  that 
no  man  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  Judgment  of  bis 
peers. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  a  determined 
effort  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— and  it  was  defeated  by  only  a  small 
majority — to  deprive  those  involved  in 
certain  types  of  criminal  cases  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  trial  by  jury.  It 
was  only  after  a  determined  fight  that 
we  were  able  to  preserve  that  important 
freedom. 

I  now  read  section  IX: 

nc 

That  excessive  ball  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired, nor  excessive  fines  imposed;  nor  cruel 
and   unusual  punishments   inflicted. 

This    was    written    into    the   Bill    of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution. 
Now  I  read  sections  X  and  XI: 

X 

That  general  warrants,  whereby  any  officer 
or  messenger  may  be  commanded  to  search 
suspected  places  without  evidence  of  a  fact 
conxmltted,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  per- 
sons not  named,  or  whose  offense  Is  not 
particularly  described  and  supported  by  evi- 
dence, are  grievous  and  oppressive,  and  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

zi 

That  In  controversies  respecting  property, 
and  In  suits  between  man  and  man.  the  an- 
cient trial  by  Jury  Is  preferable  to  any  other, 
and  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

The  antecedents  of  the  principles 
espoused  in  sections  8,  9.  10.  and  11  are 
many.  For  instance,  the  right  to  trial 
by  jury  can  be  traced  to  the  Athenian 
state. 

The  courts  of  Athens  differed  from 
ours,  in  tliat  they  were  democratic  in 
organization  and  spirit.  For  example, 
the  judge  was  a  collective  entity,  selected 
from  a  jury  panel  of  6,000.  Often  this 
judge- jtiry  would  consist  of  400  or  500 
citizens.  The  theory  behind  such  large 
nimibers  was  that  the  courts  were  the 
people.  These  juries  had  power  to  reach 
decisions  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases 
and  to  impose  penalties  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  to  state  that  in 
the  fall  of  1949.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  and  I  accompa- 
nied several  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
Europe  in  order  to  see  how  the  Marshall 
plan  was  working. 

While  we  were  abroad,  in  Greece,  ex- 
amining the  handling  of  the  program 
there,  we  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
old  Acropolis.  Across  from  it  were  some 
stone  caves  which  had  been  used  as  pris- 
ons. In  one  of  them,  Socrates,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  philosophers,  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  had  been  forced  to  drink 
a  poisoned  cup  of  hemlock. 

The  point  which  I  ^ash  to  make  is  that 
Socrates  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
sworn  jury  such  as  our  system  provides. 
Instead,  he  was  a  victim  of  mob  action, 
in  effect,  because  approximately  500  per- 
sons sat  on  the  jury  that  condemned  him 
to  death. 

The  mob-jury  charged  him  with  per- 
verting the  youth  of  Athens  through  his 


teaching  of  fundamental  rights  and  eth- 
ics which  some  of  the  leaders  wished  to 
repudiate.  His  trial  was  a  mockery,  be- 
cause he  was  subjected  to  what  amount- 
ed to  mob  action.  Under  their  system, 
500  persons,  or  sometimes  1,000,  served 
on  the  so-called  jury. 

Our  forefathers  in  Virginia  knew  about 
all  that,  and  did  not  want  us  to  have 
such  a  system.  So  they  gave  us  some- 
thing better;  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  In 
the  Senate  have  been  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  preserve  it. 

The  origin  of  the  English  jury  system 
developed  first  as  an  inquiry  by  duly  ap- 
pointed men  to  determine,  for  instance, 
the  proper  boundaries  of  a  neighbor's 
land.  These  men  arrived  at  their 
verdict  on  the  basis  of  facts  known  to 
them,  and  to  which  they  gave  oath.  By 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  the  Jury 
system  had  become  crystallized  into  the 
form  with  which  we  are  familiar  today. 

Throughout  the  Magna  CarU  we  find 
expressions  of  the  basic  principles  em- 
bodied In  these  four  sections  of  the  Vir- 
ginia declaration.  The  Magna  Carta 
states: 

No  bailiff,  for  the  future,  shall  put  any  man 
to  his  law.  upon  his  own  simple  affirmation, 
without  credible  witnesses  produced  for  that 
purpose. 

Also: 

No  freeman  shall  be  seized,  or  Imprisoned, 
or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  In  any  way 
destroyed;  nor  will  we  condemn  him,  nor 
will  we  oommlt  blm  to  prison,  excepting  by 
the  legal  Judgment  of  his  p>eer8,  or  by  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

And  finally: 

To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny, 
to  none  will  we  delay  right  or  Justice. 

Although  section  10  forbidding  the  use 
of  general  warrants  was  not  proposed  by 
Mason  himself,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
simie  that  he  was  by  no  means  unsym- 
pathetic to  this  section's  content.  As 
early  as  1761,  James  Otis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, had  protested  the  use  of  general 
warrants  in  America.  Otis  called  them, 
"the  worst  instrument  of  arbitrary 
power."  plactag  "the  Uberty  of  every 
man  in  the  hands  of  every  petty  officer." 

Mason  clearly  saw  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting the  citizen  from  the  abuse  and 
injustice  of  which  unscrupulous  officials 
were  capable.  The  guarantees  embodied 
in  sections  8  through  11  of  the  Virginia 
Declaration  and  the  corresponding  as- 
surances in  the  American  Bill  of  Rights 
were  designed  to  accomplish  this  aim. 

In  section  12  of  Mason's  Declaration, 
the  author  contends: 

That  the  freedom  of  the  press  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  ot  liberty,  and  can  never 
be  restrained  but  by  despotic  governments. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said  he  would  rather  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  than  to  have  been  the  author  of 
any  other  document  ever  penned  by  the 
hand  of  man? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Certainly  in  the  last  100  years  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  the  most  scholarly  President 
oiu-  country  has  had;  and  I  think  he  was 
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the  closest  approach,  as  a  political  phi- 
losopher, to  the  model,  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  do  not 
think  George  Mason  has  ever  received 
the  credit  to  which  he  was  entitled.  It 
sc  happened  that  his  wife  died  when  he 
was  rather  young.  Mason  had  a  large 
family  which  he  loved;  and,  therefore, 
he  would  not  serve  in  public  office.  So 
after  he  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
greatness,  he  retired  from  the  scene.  As 
a  result,  he  was  never  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, nor  was  he  ever  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  he  made  one 
of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  his 
day  and  time — a  contribution  which,  as 
I  have  said,  was  reflected  not  only  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  aJso 
in  the  United  States  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  he 
gave  us  the  chart  and  compass  for  our 
great  representative,  democratic.  Ameri- 
can government,  which  we  have  had 
since  the  days  of  the  Foimdjiig  Fathers? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely  so; 
and  I  am  referring  to  these  matters  of 
history,  first  in  order  to  point  out  the 
principles  of  government  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended  that  we 
should  have,  and,  second  to  establish 
that  the  Senate's  existence  as  a  continu- 
ing body  was  one  of  these  principles. 

To  continue,  there  is  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship between  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  Under  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  of  Rights,  Immunity  was  granted 
for  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament 
Long  before  this,  however,  Pericles  had 
maintained  in  his  fxuieral  oration  that — 
Instead  of  looking  on  dlacuaslon  aa  a 
stumbling  block  tn  the  way  of  action,  we 
Athenians  think  it  is  a  desirable  prelimi- 
nary to  any  wise  action  at  alL 

John  Milton  In  his  "Areopagltica"  de- 
scribed the  value  of  this  freedom  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  looee  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be 
In  the  field,  we  do  Injuriously  by  Ucensing 
and  prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her  strength. 
Let  her  and  Falsehood  grapple;  who  ever 
knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse.  In  a  free  and 
open  encounter.  Her  confuting  ts  the  best 
and  smrest  suppressing. 

Toda/,  we  accept  freedom  of  the  press 
as  a  matter  of  course.  This  is  a  freedom, 
however,  which  did  not  come  easily. 
Many  great  world  figinres — among  them 
Socrates.  Thomas  k  Becket.  Joan  of 
Arc — ^have  lost  their  lives  for  expressing 
their  convictions.  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain today  the  press  is  controlled  by  the 
state.  We,  however,  believe  that  the  ex- 
pression of  opinions  and  attitudes,  how- 
ever harmful  they  may  appear  at  the 
time,  will.  In  the  long  run,  do  a  nation 
more  good  than  harm.  As  Mason 
realized,  a  free  and  Informed  press  is 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  which  any 
society  can  have. 

Section  13  of  the  Virginia  Declaration 
of  Rights  provides: 

That  a  weU  regulated  Mllltla,  composed  of 
the  Body  of  the  People,  trained  to  Arms,  U 
the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  Defense  Off  a 
free  State;  that  standing  Armies,  in  Time  of 
Peace,  should  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  to 
Uberty;  and  that.  In  all  Cases,  the  Bfllitary 


should  be  under  strict  Subordination  to,  and 
governed  by,  the  clvU  Power. 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  the 
right  to  bear  arms  was  the  means  of 
assuring  self-government  against  the 
t3n-anny  of  the  King.  The  English  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1689  provided  that — 

Subjects  which  are  Protestants  may  have 
arms  fer  their  defense,  suitable  to  their 
conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

This  provision  also  prevented  the  ex- 
tension of  the  King's  authority  through 
the  quartering  of  troops  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  of 
the  great  motivations  on  the  part  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  make  the  Senate 
a  continuing  body  was  that  tliis  body 
might  always  be  here  to  preserve  the 
great  fimdamental  rights  of  which  the 
Senator  has  been  speaking? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  absolutely  correct. 

Continuing  from  my  text,  in  America 
John  Adams  had  held  that  the  local 
militia  was  one  of  the  four  cornerstones 
of  New  England.  Adams  maintained 
that  in  populating  the  wilderness,  the 
right  to  bear  arms  and  maintain  militia 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mason  and  the  other  Virginia  Con- 
vention delegates,  however,  had  far  more 
in  mind  than  merely  protecting  Virginia 
from  the  Indians.  For  them  a  militia 
was  a  necessary  element  in  discouraging 
Britain  from  violating  what  these  dele- 
gates considered  to  be  their  rights  as 
free  men. 

For  this  purpose  Mason  had  previously 
submitted  a  plan  to  the  Fairfax  County 
Committee  for  the  organization  of  a 
group  known  as  "The  Fairfax  Independ- 
ent Company  of  Volimteers."  After  Its 
organization  and  while  the  company  was 
under  Washington's  captaincy,  Mason 
made  an  address  to  this  body  emphasiz- 
ing freedom,  equality,  the  social  com- 
pact, natural  rights,  and  the  fact  that 
power  Is  derived  ultimately  from  the 
people.  These  principles,  of  course,  were 
to  be  later  Incorporated  into  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights. 

The  14th  section  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  is  not  the  work  of  Mason  but  was 
added  by  the  Virginia  Convention.  It 
reads: 

That  the  People  have  a  Right  to  uniform 
Government;  and  therefore,  that  no  Govern- 
ment separate  from,  or  independent  of,  the 
government  of  Virginia,  ought  to  be  erected 
or  established  within  the  Limits  thereof. 

Apparently  this  section  resulted  from 
the  efforts  of  those  delegates  who  were 
concerned  over  the  situation  in  Virginia's 
western  territory. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relation- 
ship between  section  14  and  the  think- 
ing of  those  delegates  in  the  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1788  who 
objected  to  the  Constitution  on  the 
ground  that  the  Federal  Government 
thereby  created  would  engulf  the  States 
with  a  tyranny  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
George  m.  The  foresight  and  deter- 
mination of  men  like  Mason  established 
our  Central  Government  as  one  of  lim- 
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Ited  powers  and  emphatically  aflanned 
this  position  with  the  10th  amendment 
which  provides  that :  ' 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  SUtes 
respectively  or  to  the  people. 

And  as  I  said  in  my  previous  speech 
last  week  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
adopted  with  a  view  to  preserving  that 
form  of  government. 

In  section  15  Mason  contends: 
That  no  free  Government,  or  the  Blessing 
of  Liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  People 
but  by  a  firm  Adherence  to  Justice,  Modera- 
tion. Temperance,  Frugality,  and  Virtue,  and 
by  frequent  Recurrence  to  fundamental 
Principles. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  find  the  strongest 
emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  morality 
which  are  expressed  in  the  Bible.  The 
requirement  that  before  Justice  can  be 
rendered,  there  must  be  equality  before 
the  law  came  into  being  with  Mosaic 
Law.  When  Moses  established  the 
courts,  he  charged  the  Judges: 

Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren 
and  Judge  righteously  between  every  man 
and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is 
with  him.  Ye  shaU  not  respect  persons  In 
Judgment,  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as 
weU  as  the  great;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
the  face  of  man. 

Indeed,  what  is  the  Ninth  Command- 
ment— "Hiou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor"— if  it  is  not  a  re- 
quirement that  justice  be  done? 

Nor  is  the  Ninth  Commandment,  by 
any  means,  the  only  Biblical  antecedent 
to  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights. 
When  we  say.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,  com- 
mit adultery,  or  steal,"  we  are  saying 
that  man  has  certain  inalienable  moral 
rights.  They  are  Ufe,  integrity,  and 
property. 

Man  is  the  creation  of  God.  This  con- 
firms his  right  to  live  and  his  right  to 
be  free,  imcorrupted.  But  it  is  hardly 
enough  for  man  to  be  alive  and  free; 
he  needs  things  to  help  him  keep  alive 
and  to  protect  and  assimilate  his  free- 
dom. The  influence  of  commandments 
six,  seven,  and  eight  is  readily  apparent 
in  Mason's  Declaration.  Nor  is  it  un- 
likely that  Mason  had  the  Bible  in  mind 
when  he  called  for  a  "frequent  recur- 
rence of  fundamental  principles." 

Finally,  16th  section  declared: 

That  reUglon,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  dis- 
charging It,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason 
and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence; 
and  therefore,  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience;  and  that  it  is  the  mu- 
tiial  duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  for- 
bearance, love,  and  charity,  toward  each 
other. 

Mason's  original  wording  had  provided 
for  religious  toleration.  And  we  owe  It 
to  the  efforts  of  James  Madison,  who,  at 
but  25  years  of  age,  suggested  that  Ma- 
son's wording  in  the  original  draft  should 
be  broadened  into  a  statement  asserting 
freedom  of  conscience. 

George  Mason's  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  on  June  12,  1776.  This 
influential  document  represents  a  well- 
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phrased  collection  of  beliefs  which  had 
been  maturing  tn  Mason's  mind  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  find  the  trend  of 
Mason's  thinking  in  his  address  to  the 
Fairfax  Independent  Co.,  which  I  have 
discussed  previously,  and  in  "The  Fair- 
fax Resolves."  These  resolutions  were 
adopted  on  July  18,  1774,  at  a  county 
meeting  held  under  Washington's  chair- 
manship and  constitute  perhaps  the 
most  Important  pre-Revolutionary  docu- 
ment prepared  in  Virginia. 

George  Mason's  Declaration  of  Rights 
Is  particularly  significant  because  its 
principles,  in  large  measure,  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

For  instance,  section  1  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  closely  corresponds  to 
Thomas  Jefferson's  ringing  words. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  divides 
our  Federal  Government  into  separate 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches,  an  organizational  form  which 
Mason  recommends  in  section  5  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration. 

And  who  can  deny  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  which,  under 
James  Madison's  leadership,  was  ap- 
pended to  our  Constitution  in  the  form 
of  its  first  10  amendments? 

It  was  with  a  view  to  preserving  that 
constitution's  heritage  that  the  Senate 
was  created  as  a  continuing  body, 
with  rules  to  safeguard  and  protect  the 
rights  of  minorities. 

In  adopting  our  form  of  government, 
George  Washington,  to  whom  we  are 
more  Indebted  than  to  any  other  one 
man  for  our  constitutional  liberty,  felt 
that  we  were  setting  an  example  for 
other  nations.  In  his  Farewell  Address, 
he  expressed  the  hope: 

That  the  free  Constitution,  which  Is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  In  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that.  In  fine,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  of  these  States,  under  the 
auspices  of  Uberty,  may  be  made  complete 
by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent 
a  use  of  this  blessing  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  It  to  the  ap- 
plause, the  affection,  and  adoption  of  every 
nation  which  Is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

George  Washington  had  great  respect 
and  warm  affection  for  his  brilliant  staff 
olBcer.  Col.  Alexander  Hamilton,  but 
stoutly  resisted  Hamilton's  effort  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  to 
draft  the  constitution  of  a  limited 
monarchy  of  which  George  Washington 
was  to  be  the  first  king.  Washington, 
with  great  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture, and  foresight  of  what  would  best 
promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  13  struggling  colonies,  insisted 
that  the  new  government  be  a  republic 
with  a  written  constitution;  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Wash- 
ington, a  deeply  religious  man.  wanted 
that  government  to  be  based  upon  the 


teachings  of  the  Bible  which  recognizes 
the  dignity  of  the  individual:  a  govern- 
ment that  would  be  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  the  people. 

The  first  governmental  document  of 
our  Nation,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, proclaimed  the  principle  of 
individual  importance,  and  unalienable 
rights.  It  is  presented  again  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  his  first  inaugural  address. 
This  address  looks  not  only  to  the  rights 
of  man  but  to  the  means  of  attainment. 
"The  will  of  the  people."  said  Jefferson, 
"is  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  any 
government." 

In  the  10  commandments  the  right  to 
own  and  enjoy  private  property  is  clearly 
taught.  All  will  recall  the  prophesied 
destruction  of  King  Ahab  for  his  illegal 
taking  of  Naboth's  vineyard.  Prom  the 
Bible  we  get  our  free  enterprise  system 
which  is  embedded  in  our  Constitution 
and  is  the  foundation  of  our  unparalleled 
material  progiess. 

These  three  things,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  Biblical  traditions,  and  the 
free  enterprise  system,  have  In  common 
this  principle,  that  the  state  is  made  for 
man  and  not  the  man  for  the  state.  It 
is  the  individual  who  is  important. 

Constitutional  government  is  not 
solely  a  matter  of  draftsmanship.  Eng- 
land has  had  constitutional  government 
for  centuries,  without  a  written  con- 
stitution. 

The  fine  phrases  concerning  freedom 
In  the  Russian  Constitution  did  not  save 
the  millions  who  were  liquidated  to  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  dictatorial  pow- 
er. Other  countries  have  drawn  up  and 
adopted  what  would  appear  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  very  satisfactory  written  con- 
stitutions, but  they  have  not  been  able 
to  make  them  live  as  working  instru- 
ments reflecting  the  realities  of  the  na- 
tion for  which  they  were  drawn,  to  make 
them  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Constitutional  government  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  that  the  governors 
of  a  nation  are  not  themselves  supreme 
and  cannot  act  arbitrarily;  they  are 
trustees  for  the  people  and  they  are 
bound  by  the  general  rules  laid  down  by 
the  people.  And  this  must  be  recognized 
both  by  the  governors  and  by  the  gov- 
erned. Constitutional  government  must 
be  so  devised  as  to  enable  the  people  to 
give  effect  to  their  needs  and  desires,  and 
it  must  provide  for  doing  this  tn  an  or- 
derly fashion,  without  permitting  pass- 
ing fancies  to  upset  the  foundations  of 
the  government,  and  without  unduly  re- 
stricting changing  demands  arising  from 
changing  circumstances. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
exemplifies  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tionalism which  I  have  mentioned.  In 
the  Constitution,  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  acting  through  their  State 
representatives  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  the  ratifying  conven- 
tions, created  a  unique  system  of  gov- 
ernment embodying  two  basic  constitu- 
tional principles  designed  to  insure  that 
the  Government  created  would  be  in  fact 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men 
and  would  In  fact  be  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  the  individual. 


The  first  of  these  great  principles  Is 
the  principle  of  federalism.  The  States 
which  sent  representatives  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  which  ratified 
the  Constitution,  continued  as  sovereign 
States  of  the  United  States  and  became 
integral  and  essential  parts  of  the  new 
United  States,  as  such. 

The  second  of  these  great  principles 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, each  coordinate  with  and  equal  to 
each  of  the  others  but  not  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  others. 

James  Madison  in  No.  51  of  the  Ped- 
eraUst.  speaking  particularly  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  Central  Government  into 
three  departments,  used  language  ap- 
plicable to  the  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  the  s^aration  of 
I>owers  within  the  Central  Government. 

"The  great  security  against  a  gradual  con- 
centration of  the  several  powers  In  the  same 
department."  he  said,  "ccnslBts  In  giving  to 
those  who  administer  each  department  the 
necessary  constitutional  means  and  personal 
taotives  to  resist  encroachmente  of  the 
others.  The  provision  for  defense  must  In 
this,  as  In  all  other  cases,  be  made  com- 
mensurate to  the  danger  of  attack.  Ambi- 
tion must  be  made  to  counteract  ambition. 
The  Interest  of  the  man  must  be  connected 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  place. 
It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature,  that 
such  devices  should  be  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  abuses  of  government.  But  what  Is 
government  Itself,  but  the  greatest  of  aU 
reflections  on  human  nature?  K  men  were 
angels,  no  government  would  be  necessary. 
If  angels  were  to  govern  men,  neither  ex- 
ternal nor  internal  controls  on  government 
would  be  necessary.  In  framing  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  to  be  administered  by  men 
over  men,  the  great  difficulty  Ues  In  this: 
Tou  must  first  enable  the  government  to 
control  the  governed;  and  In  the  next  place 
oblige  It  to  control  Itself.  A  dependence  on 
the  people  Is,  no  doubt,  the  prlm.ary  con- 
trol on  the  government;  but  experience  has 
taught  manlrind  the  necessity  at  auxUlary 
precautions.'" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  which  is 
relevEint  to  the  matter  he  is  now  dis- 
cussing? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  very  much  Im- 
pressed by  the  point  which  the  Senator 
is  now  making.  Is  not  the  Senator 
stating,  in  substance,  that  the  best  test 
of  any  law  or  of  any  nile  of  the  Senate 
is  not  what  good  men  can  do  with  that 
law  or  with  that  rule  but  what  could  pws- 
sibly  be  done  under  it  by  bad  men? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Undoubtedly. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  true  that  a 
majority  always  has  it  within  its  power 
to  protect  Itself? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental principle.  The  majority  does 
not  need  protection.  It  is  the  minority, 
always,  which  needs  protection.  The 
majority  must  exercise  self-restraint. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  not  the  madn  pur- 
pose or  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  to  place  a 
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restraint  on  precipitate  action  on  the 
peu-t  of  the  majorl^? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  a  temporary  small 
majority  might  act  in  a  reckless  manner, 
so  he  said: 

In  questions  oX  powM",  then,  let  no  more 
be  heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution. 

One  of  the  chains  of  the  Constitution 
which  Jefferson  intended — and  which 
Afadison,  Mason,  Washington,  and 
Franklin  intended — was  that  there 
would  be  a  Senate  as  a  continuing  body 
with  freedom  of  debate  in  which  a  mi- 
nority could  hold  the  majority  in  check 
imtil  important  issues  could  be  aired  and 
until  the  people  of  the  Nation  could  be- 
come alerted  and  aroused. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  a 
body  wishes  to  protect  a  minority  it  must 
put  a  restraint  on  the  majority  to  re- 
strain the  majority  at  times,  especially 
in  times  of  stress,  from  hasty  and  pre- 
cipitate action  on  its  part? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  that  not  the  genius  of 
rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  as  it  is  now 
phrased? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  previously  men- 
tioned our  visit  several  years  ago  to 
Athens  and  to  the  prison  in  which  Soc- 
rates was  imprisoned.  A  majority  put 
Socrates  to  death,  but  if  there  had  been 
an  organized  minority,  with  freedom  of 
debate,  the  rest  of  the  people  would  have 
become  aroused  and  would  never  have 
permitted  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  that 
way.  It  was  majority  action,  yes,  but 
the  majority  can  be  wrong. 

BIT.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  making 
the  point— very  eloquently,  I  think,  as  I 
consider  his  remarks — that  Socrates  was 
compelled  to  drink  hemlock  and  Jesus 
was  nailed  to  the  rood  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true. 
The  Senator  gives  a  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  what  a  majority  can  do.  A 
spineless  Governor  asked,  "Whom  shall 
we  free,  Jesus  or  Barabbas?"  What  did 
the  majority  yell?  "Give  us  Barabbas. 
Crucify  Jesus.    Crucify  Him." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  when 
Pontius  Pilate  told  the  majority  it  could 
choose  between  freeing  Barabbas,  the 
murderer  and  robber  and  Jesus,  the  ma- 
jority shouted  that  they  wanted  to  free 
Barnabas,  the  robber  and  murderer, 
rather  than  the  Savior  of  mankind.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  true. 

I  return  to  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
said  about  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  in  1926,  adopted 
Madison's  interpretation  of  the  separa- 
tion of  power  doctrine  when  he  said: 

The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
was  adopted  •  •  •  not  to  promote  efficiency 
but  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  purpose  was,  not  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, but,  by  means  of  the  Inevitable  friction 
incident  to  the  distribution  of  the  govern- 
mental powers  among  three  departments,  to 
save  the  pe<^le  from  autocracy. 

The  separation  of  powers  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  sovereign 
States,  In  order  to  provide  an  automatic 
check   upon   oppression   and   arbitrary 


Government,  did  not  come  into  being  in 
its  constitutional  form  until  after  it  had 
been  considered  again  and  again  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Before  the  Convention,  James  Madi- 
son considered  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—  j 

a  negative  In  all  cases  whatsoever  on  the  leg- 
islative acts  of  the  States,  as  heretofore  exer- 
cised by  the  Kingly  prerogative. 

The  Committee  of  Detail,  at  one  point 
in  the  Convention's  deliberations,  rec- 
ommended that  the  Constitution  should 
authorize  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  management  and  security  of  the 
general  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  with  only  the  general 
limitation  that  such  power  should  not 
interfere  with  "the  government  of  in- 
dividual States,  in  matters  wtiich  re- 
spect only  their  internal  police,  or  for 
which  their  individual  authority  may  be 
competent." 

These  proposals  do  not  appear  in  the 
Constitution.  Instead  of  such  broad 
and  general  powers,  the  Constitutional 
Convention  decided  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  only  the  limited  powers 
specifically  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  9th  and  10th  amendments  were 
added  to  the  Constitution,  as  parts  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  order  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Constitution 
was  a  limited  document,  delegating  to 
the  Federal  Government  only  those 
powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution 
and  reserving  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people  aU  remaining  powers. 

In  1819,  in  the  famous  case  of  Mc- 
Culloch  against  Maryland,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  declared  that,  while  the  10th 
amendment  did  not  take  sway  from  the 
Federal  Government  those  powers  which 
the  Constitution  delegated  to  it,  it  was 
an  express  and  explicit  reiteration  of 
the  prmciple  that  the  Constitution  was 
a  grant  of  enumerated  powers,  not  an 
imlimlted  delegation.  TtisX  was  over- 
ruled in  1937  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Helvering  against  Davis. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  fairly  explicit  terms.  Much  of 
the  expansion  of  these  powers  since  1789 
has  been  incident  to  the  changes  in  our 
civilization.  Jefferson  once  wrote  of  a 
trip  from  Charlottesville  to  Washington, 
during  which  his  fastest  speed  was  3 
miles  per  hour.  He  would  be  fascinated 
by  an  airplane  trip  today  in  40  minutes. 
I  am  sure  he  would  agree  that  the  power 
in  the  Constitution  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  for- 
eign nations  extends  to  railroads,  auto- 
mobiles, airplanes,  radio,  and  television, 
even  though  these  were  unknown  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Much  of  the  expansion  of  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  resulted 
from  enlargement  in  the  construction  of 
certain  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  some 
of  which  were  originally  intended  only 
as  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  adopted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  history,  contains 
the  guarantee  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 


In  his  great  treatise  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, Justice  Story  considered  this  phrase 
as  a  requirement  of  orderly  procedure 
in  other  words,  a  procedural  limitation 
rather  than  a  grant  of  substantive  power 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  phrase 
was  given  no  real  substantive  content 
tmtil  after  its  adoption  in  the  I4th 
amendment  providing  that  no  State  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law 
The  opportunities  for  interpretation  of 
these  four  words,  "due  process  of  law  • 
are  tremendous.  Under  judicial  in- 
terpretation the  words  have  developed 
from  a  requirement  of  fair  procedure  to 
the  status  of  a  broad  veto  power  over 
both  State  and  Federal  action.  Perhaps 
as  good  a  statement  as  any  of  the  power 
assumed  by  the  Supreme  Court  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  is  that  the  Court  can  set 
aside  any  State  action  which  it  considers 
too  bad.  As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said  in 
a  recent  dissent: 

Due  process  under  the  prevailing  doctrine 
Is  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is;  and  it  differs 
from   judge   to  Judge,   from  court  to  court. 

One  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  been  expanded  greatly  is  the  power 
of  Congress  to  spend  money  in  aid  of  the 
general  welfare.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
adopted  Hamilton's  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  power  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States."  and  has  stated,  in  effect, 
that  it  would  impose  virtually  no  re- 
striction on  expenditures  which  might 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
the  general  welfare  clause  was  not  in- 
tended to  constitute  in  itself  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Otherwise,  the  Constitution  would  never 
have  been  ratified.  In  voting  to  ratify 
the  Constitution,  New  York  first  and 
then  Virginia  and  two  other  Stat^^ 
adopted  qualifying  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  was  voting  to  join 
a  Union  of  strictly  delegated  pow^ers,  and 
should  the  new  Federal  Government 
ever  exceed  those  delegated  powers,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  ratifying  State.  It 
reserved  the  right  to  secede.  In  fact 
all  13  States  felt  the  same  way  and 
believed  that  they  had  made  secure,  for 
all  time,  the  doctrine  of  limited  Federal 
powers,  through  the  prompt  and  unani- 
mous ratification  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  Lay  and 
collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to 
pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States:  but  ail  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States. 

History  clearly  indicates  the  meaning 
which  our  Foundmg  Fathers  intended 
this  section  to  convey. 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
term  "general  welfare"  is  used  In  both 
article  m  and  article  Vm. 

Article  m: 

The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter 
Into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other,  for  their  common  defense,  the  secu- 
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rity  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  welfare.   •    •   • 

Article  Vni: 

AU  charges  of  war  and  all  other  expenses 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  de- 
feiise  or  general  welfare  and  allowed  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
br  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury. 

An  examination  of  these  articles  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  interpreted 
indicates  that  no  broad  independent 
pow  er  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
was  ever  intended. 

Students  of  American  history  agree 
that  the  weakness  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  imperiled  the  Revolution- 
ary movement.  If  the  Continental 
Congress  had  possessed  authority  to  leg- 
islate for  the  general  welfare,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  in  such  an  emer- 
gency they  would  have  laid  the  taxes  re- 
quired to  finance  a  successful  fight  for 
freedom. 

Madison  in  the  41st  issue  of  the  Fed- 
eralist had  the  following  to  say: 

But  what  would  have  been  thought  of  that 
assembly  (Congress  of  the  Confederation)  If, 
attaching  themselves  to  those  general  expres- 
sions and  disregarding  the  speclflcatlons 
which  ascertain  and  limit  their  Import, 
they  had  exercised  an  unlimited  power  of 
providing  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare?  I  appeal  to  the  objectors  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  In  that  case  have 
employed  the  same  reasoning  In  Justification 
of  Congress  as  they  now  make  use  of  against 
the  Convention.  How  dlfflcult  It  Is  for  error 
to  escape  its  own  condemnation. 

Obviously  article  VIII  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  gave  the  Continental 
Congress  no  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
general  welfare.  Events  of  history  bear 
this  out.  The  Continental  Congress 
could  and  did  exercise  only  those  powers 
which  had  been  expressly  granted,  that 
Is,  the  powers  to  declare  war,  make  trea- 
ties, establish  post  ofQces,  etc. 

Was  this  limited  interpretation  of  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
given  a  broader  meaning  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787?  Certainly 
not. 

On  August  6,  1787,  the  Rutledge  com- 
mittee, which  had  been  appointed  "for 
the  purpose  of  reE>orting  the  Constitu- 
tion," submitted  the  following  article  for 
the  Convention's  consideration: 
Akticle  vn 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  of  the  United 
States  shall  have — 

1.  The  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises; 

2.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States; 

3.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  natural- 
ization throughout  the  United  States; 

4.  To  coin  money;  etc. 

This  article,  as  rer>orted,  was  taken 
verbatim  from  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney's 
original  draft,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  give  the  new  Federal  Government 
limited  powers.  It  is  to  be  noted  espe- 
cially that  in  submitting  its  report,  the 
committee  rejected  the  so-called  Bedford 
amendment,  which,  borrowing  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hamilton  as  expressed  at  the 
Convention,  would  have  given  Congress 
the  power  "to  legislate  in  all  cases  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Union." 

I  pause  here,  in  connection  with  the 
Bedford  amendment,  to  refer  again  to 


the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouglasI  insisted, 
when  I  spoke  on  January  15,  that  Madi- 
son had  supported,  in  the  plan  known  as 
the  Virginia  plan  or  the  Randolph  plan, 
since  it  was  presented  by  Governor  Ran- 
dolph, a  provision  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  unlimited  powers 
under  the  general  welfare  clause. 

I  denied  that  Madison  had  ever  pro- 
posed such  a  thing. 

I  said  it  would  have  been  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  position  he  had 
taken  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention, 
the  Virginia  Ratifying  Convention,  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  reference  was  made  in  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  to  the  general  welfare.  So  I 
asked  one  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Clinton  M. 
Hester,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  James  Madison,  to  assist 
me  in  doing  some  research  regarding 
Madison's  views  on  the  general  welfare. 

In  addition,  I  also  asked  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  Virginia  to  assist  me  in 
determining  whether  the  great  historian 
Brant,  who  has  published  the  most  com- 
prehensive biography  of  Madison,  had 
anywhere  maintained  that  Madison  ac- 
cepted Hamilton's  interpretation  of  its 
general  welfare  clause. 

We  found  nothing  in  the  Brant  Ufe  of 
Madison  which  indicates  that  at  anytime 
he  advocated  the  insertion  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  a  general  welfare  clause 
which  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment unlimited  power  to  take  unlimited 
action  in  any  field. 

Gieneral  welfare  was  intended  to  be  a 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  the  powers 
specifically  granted.  In  other  words  It 
was  said,  "We  grant  you  these  powers, 
but  you  must  use  them,  not  for  individ- 
ual benefit,  not  for  the  benefit  of  some 
small  community,  but  for  the  general 
welfare." 

Mr.  Hester  has  sent  me  a  book  from 
his  Ubrary  entitled  "James  Madison: 
Philosopher  of  the  Constitution"  by  Ed- 
ward Mc.  Nail  Bums.  He  calls  my  at- 
tention to  the  expression  of  Madison's 
views  at  pages  48.  49,  50.  104,  110.  Ill, 
112.  113,  114,  and  116.  These  expres- 
sions set  forth  his  views  on  the  general 
welfare,  with  which  I  am  in  full  har- 
mony. They  substantiate  beyond  doubt, 
that  Madison  advocated  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  strictly  Umlted  powers. 

I  ask  unamimovis  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  these 
excerpts  from  the  book  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts   Prom    "James   Madison :    Philoso- 
pher OF  THE  Constitution" 

In  other  words,  his  vision  was  that  of  a 
government  whose  functions  are  largely  neg- 
ative, that  regards  its  subjects  solely  as  In- 
dividuals with  independent  rights  to  get  as 
much  out  of  life  as  their  Industry,  talent, 
and  good  luck  will  permit.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  protect  its  subjects  In  the 
exercise  of  these  rights,  to  provide  a  favor- 
able environment  for  the  development  of  In- 
dividual faculties,  especially  the  faculty  of 
acquiring  property,  and  to  educate  the  young 
for  the  same  blessings.  Beyond  this  point 
the  obligations  of  the  government  cease. 


Generally  speaking,  Madison  adhered  In 
theory  to  the  lalsaez  falre  principles  defined 
In  the  foregoing  message,  although  with 
numerous  modifications.  He  had  only  a  lim- 
ited conception  of  the  state  as  a  positive 
agency  for  pnwnotlng  the  pubUc  welfare. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  omnicompetence 
of  government  to  effect  the  proepertty  or 
misery  of  its  subjects.  It  Is  rather,  he  main- 
tained, the  mission  of  government  to  provide 
a  milieu  in  which  every  citizen  can  gamer 
the  rewards  of  his  indxistry,  economy,  and 
talent.  The  supreme  desiderata  for  such 
a  society  are  confidence,  Justice,  and  security. 
These  it  is  the  exalted  object  of  government 
to  provide.  No  country  In  the  world  can 
do  without  them.  They  are  the  supreme  in- 
ducements to  labor,  to  the  creation  of  wealth; 
and  the  chief  aids  to  debtors,  for  they  raise 
the  value  of  property  and  furnish  relief  to 
the  insolvent.  It  Is  the  function  of  govern- 
ment also  to  prohibit  monopolies,  exemp- 
tions, and  all  other  special  prlvUeges  which 
interfere  with  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Madison  did  not  consider  It  desirable  that 
government  should  intervene  directly  In  the 
interest  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
society.  Compassion  Is  due  them,  he  gra- 
ciously conceded,  but  not  direct  beneficence. 
Moreover,  even  If  such  Intervention  were 
desirable,  the  results  would  not  be  success- 
ful. In  the  main  he  envisaged  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  In  Malthuslan  and  Rl- 
cardian  terms,  anticipating  some  of  the 
famous  theories  of  the  two  great  Kngllsh 
exponents  of  the  "dismal  science."  He  was 
apprehensive  that  a  certain  degree  of  poverty 
would  always  be  Inseparable  from  congestion 
of  population.  No  matter  how  wisely  prop- 
erty may  be  distributed,  there  wlU  Inevitably 
develop  a  surplus  of  Inhabitants  who  can  no 
longer  be  occupied  In  ministering  to  the 
essential  needs  of  each  other.  He  was  skepti- 
cal of  all  plans  to  Improve  the  condition  of 
the  masses  because  of  this  persistent  tend- 
ency to  Increase  their  own  numbers  with 
every  amelioration  of  their  economic  status. 
The  Increase  In  numbers  can  lead  only  to 
a  more  Intense  competition  for  employment, 
with  the  result  that  wages  will  again  be 
forced  down  to  the  same  old  subsistence 
level. 

Like  most  advocates  of  laissez-faire  Madi- 
son did  not  maintain  a  perfect  consistency 
in  regard  to  all  phases  of  that  theory.  For 
example,  he  believed  that  In  a  well-ordered 
republic  the  government  should  construct 
canals,  ttrmplkes,  and  other  internal  im- 
provements. In  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion he  had  recommended  that  Congress  be 
vested  with  a  general  power  to  Incorporate 
for  those  objects.  As  President  he  called 
the  attention  of  Congress  on  two  occasions 
to  the  signal  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  general  sjrstem  of  Internal  communication 
and  conveyance.  One  of  his  last  official  acts 
as  Chief  Executive  was  to  veto  a  bill  for  In- 
ternal lmp«"ovements;  not,  however,  for  rea- 
sons of  general  policy,  but  on  constitutional 
grounds.  He  reiterated  his  conviction  of  the 
desirability  of  such  improvements,  but  he 
insisted  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  necessary  to  give  Congress  power  to 
provide  for  them.  Nor  did  he  alter  his  con- 
viction on  this  subject  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency.  In  1831,  in  a  letter 
to  Reynolds  Chapman,  he  wrote,  "Railroads, 
canals,  and  turnpikes  are  at  once  the  criteria 
of  a  wise  policy  and  the  causes  of  national 
prosperity.  The  want  of  them  wUl  be  a  re- 
proach to  our  republican  system." 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  that  Madison's 
views  on  this  matter  were  not  in  conflict 
with  those  of  his  famous  predecessor  m  the 
Presidential  office.  Visions  of  a  surplus  In 
the  National  Treasury  had  inspired  Jefferson 
to  ask:  "Shall  It  lie  unproductive  in  the 
public  vaults?  Shall  the  revenue  be  re- 
duced?    Or  shall  It  rather  be  appropriated 
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to  the  Improvement  of  canals,  riven,  educa- 
tion, and  otiier  great  foandatlons  of  pros- 
perity and  union?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Uadlson's  conception  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Constitution  vlrtuaUy  neceaaltated  a 
theory  of  strict  construction  of  that  Instru- 
ment. He  believed  that  In  adopting  the 
constitutional  compact  the  people  In  the 
States  divided  the  sovereignty  that  they 
possessed.  Since  sovereignty  In  Its  entirety 
has  no  precise  limits,  this  division  could  have 
been  made  In  only  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  people  in  the  States  must  have  allotted 
to  themselves  a  few  specific  powers,  leaving 
the  iindeflned  remainder  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernnaent;  or  else  they  must  have  made  the 
General  Government  a  government  of  enu- 
merated powera  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
sovereignty  reserved  to  the  States.  That 
the  division  was  not  made  In  the  former 
mode,  he  maintained,  is  perfectly  obvious 
from  the  Constitution  Itself,  for  the  powers 
granted  to  Congress  are  speciflcially  enu- 
merated. It  foUowB  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment can  exercise  only  those  powers  that 
are  actually  granted  to  it.  and  such  others 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  This  was  the  theory  which 
Madison  adhered  to  throughout  his  life  as 
we  Shan  see  from  a  discussion  of  his  doc- 
trines of  Inherent  powers,  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause,  the  general  welfare  clause, 
and  the  power  to  enact  protective  tariffs 
Although  he  anowed  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment several  prerogatives  which  other  strict 
constructionists  like  John  Taylor  would  never 
have  tolerated,  he  always  insisted  that  he 
was  not  doing  violence  to  his  theory,  that 
th«ie  powers  were  really  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress either  directly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion. *^ 

•  •  •  •  , 

Kadlson  would  not  even  admit  that  the 
necessary  and  proper  cUiise  could  be  made 
to  JustUy  Federal  expenditures  for  Internal 
Improvements — unless  we  can  find  an  excep- 
tion   In    certain    of   his    statements    In   the 
Federalist.    In  No.  42  of  that  series  he  wrote  • 
"The  power  of  establishing  post  roads  must 
in  every  view  be  a  harmless  power,  and  may 
perhaps   by  Judicious   management   become 
productive     of    great    public     convenlency 
Nothing  which  tends  to  facUltate  the  inter- 
course between   the  Stetes  can  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  public  care."    But  if  he  in- 
tended to  Imply  by  these  asserUons  anything 
more   than  a  Federal  power  to   provide  for 
the  transmission  of  the  malls,  he  changed 
his  mind  later  on;  for  as  President  he  denied 
that  Congress  had  any  authority  to  appro- 
priate money  for  roads  and  canals  save  those 
having  a  bona  fide  postal  or  military  object. 
Ardently  as  he  desired  a  national  network 
of  commimlcations.  he  insisted  that  only  a 
constltuUonal  amendment,  or  some  adequate 
substitute  therefor,  could  give  Congress  the 
power  to  provide  for  them.    It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult, though,  to  see  why  he  could  not  have 
found  about  as  much  consUtutlonal  warrant 
for  internal  improvements  as  for  the  seizure 
of    west    Florida,    which    appeared    not    to 
trouble  his  poUtlcal  conscience  in  the  slight- 

CSC 

If  Madison  refused  to  countenance  a  loose 
construction  of  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause,  even  less  did  he  approve  of  a  liberal 
interpretaUon  of  the  general  welfare  clause 
The  insertion  of  the  words  "common  defense 
and  general  welfare"  In  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  ConstituUon.  so  as  to  provide  that 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
states"  was  the  result,  he  maintained,  of  a 
kind  of  freak  of  history.  The  taxing  power 
clause  as  tt  originally  stood  expressed  simply 
a  power  "to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises"  without  Indicating  any  objects,  and 
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of  cottree  intended  that  the  revenues  derived 
should  be  appUcable  to  the  other  specified 
powers  of  Congress. 

A  solicitude  to  prevent  any  possible 
danger  to  the  validity  of  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  Confederation  led  the 
Convention  to  add  the  phrase,  "to  pxay  the 
debts  of  the  United  States."  Then,  Inas- 
much as  this  might  be  taken  to  limit  the 
taxing  power  to  a  single  object,  a  familiar 
phrase  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  "to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare,"  was  annexed,  but  without 
any  purpose  of  giving  additional  power  to 
Congress.  In  the  new  Instrument  as  In  the 
old  this  phrase  was  intended  merely  as  a 
general  and  Introductory  statement  to  be 
qualified  by  the  specific  grants  of  power 
contained  elsewhere. 

Purthermore,  according  to  Madison,  not  a 
single  reference  was  ever  made  In  the  Con- 
vention to  the  general  welfare  clause  as  a 
grant  of  power,  unless  a  proposal  offered  on 
the  25th  of  August  should  be  consid- 
ered as  such.  An  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced on  that  day  to  give  Congress  power  to 
provide  for  payment  of  the  public  debts, 
"and  for  defraying  the  expenses  that  shall 
be  Incurred  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare."  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected, only  one  State  voting  for  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe,  Madison  Insisted,  that 
the  Jealous  defenders  of  States  rights  in  the 
Convention  and  the  advocates  of  a  strict 
limitation  of  Federal  powers  should  have 
silently  permitted  the  introduction  of  a 
phrase  nullifying  the  very  restrictions  they 
demanded.  The  only  explanation  that  is 
in  any  degree  plausible,  he  maintained,  is 
that  the  words  "common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare"  were  taken  for  granted  as  harm- 
less since  they  were  being  used  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  In  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 

Madison  pointed  out  also  that  when  the 
Constitution  was  submitted  for  ratification, 
a  majority  of  the  States  proposed  amend- 
ments to  safeguard  their  own  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  their  people.  Thirty-three  were 
demanded  by  New  York,  twenty-slx  by  North 
Carolina,  twenty  by  Virginia,  and  smaller 
numbers  by  the  others — all  of  them  designed 
to  circumscribe  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  restrictions,  explanations 
and  prohibitions.  Yet  not  a  single  one  of 
these  amendments  referred  to  the  words 
general  welfare,  which.  If  understood  to 
convey  a  substanUve  power,  would  have  been 
more  dangerous  than  all  of  the  other  powers 
objected  to  combined.  That  the  terms  with 
any  such  meaning  attached  to  them  could 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  State  conven- 
tions, characterized  as  they  were  by  strong 
suspicions  against  the  whole  project  of  a 
national  government,  was  more  than  Madi- 
son could  beUeve.  and  he  did  not  see  how 
anyone  else  could  beUeve  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts  of  history  Madison 
argued  that  only  one  conclusion  was  pos- 
sible, namely,  that  the  general  welfare  clause 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  grant  of  power. 
Its  meaning,  he  insisted,  must  be  sought  In 
the  succeeding  enumeration  of  powers,  or 
else  the  general  government  of  this  country 
is  a  government  without  any  limits  whatever. 
If  Congress  as  the  supreme  and  sole  Judge  of 
that  subject  can  apply  money  to  the  general 
welfare,  then  it  may  assume  control  over 
religion  or  education  or  any  other  object 
of  State  legislation  down  to  the  most  trivial 
police  measure.  The  only  correct  interpre- 
tation is  to  permit  taxation  for  some  particu- 
lar purpose  embraced  within  one  of  the  enu- 
merated powers  and  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare. 

If  a  proposal  for  collecting  and  expend- 
ing Federal  revenues  meets  these  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  constitutional;  otherwise  it  Is 
not.  Acceptance  of  the  opposite  interpreta- 
tion would  destroy  the  import  and  effect  of 
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the  eniuneratlon  of  poweri.  For.  he  de- 
clared, It  must  be  patent  to  anyone  who 
chooses  to  think  on  the  subject  that  there 
is  not  a  single  power  which  may  not  be 
considered  as  related  to  the  common  defense 
or  the  general  welfare;  nor  a  power  of  any 
consequence  which  does  not  involve,  or  make 
possible,  an  expenditure  of  money,  a  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  which  enjoyed  the  right 
to  exercise  power  in  either  one  or  both  of 
these  premises  would  not  be  the  limited 
government  contemplated  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution,  but  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment of  absolute  power. 

When  he  came  to  the  subject  of  protective 
tariffs  Madison  seemed  to  waver  a  bit  as  a 
strict  constructionist.  To  be  sure  he  always 
maintained  that  the  tariff  power  was  a  nec- 
essary derivative  of  the  authority  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce,  but  he  came  perilously 
close  at  times  to  asserting  an  inherent  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  ana 
protect  the  economic  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  he  argued  that  the  right 
to  protect  Its  manufacturing,  commercial 
and  agricultioral  Interests  against  discrim- 
inating policies  of  other  countries  belongs 
to  every  nation.  Previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  this  right  existed  in  the 
governments  of  the  Individual  States.  The 
want  of  such  an  authority  in  the  Central 
Government  was  deeply  felt  and  deplored 
and  to  supply  that  want  was  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  establishment  of  the  new 
system. 

If  the  power  was  not  transferred,  then  it 
no  longer  exists  anywhere:  for  obviously  It 
could  not  now  be  exercised  by  the  States,  He 
contended  that  sovereign  powers  in  the 
United  States,  although  divided  between  the 
States  in  their  united  capacity  and  in  their 
individual  capacities,  must  nevertheless  be 
equal  to  all  the  objects  of  government  ex- 
cept those  prohibited  for  special  reasons, 
such  as  duties  on  exports,  and  those  Incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  repubUcanism 
Why  this  docUine  could  not  also  have  been 
applied  to  other  powers,  for  example  the 
power  to  construct  Internal  Improvements 
beyond  the  capacity  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  is  certainly  not  readily  apparent. 

On  various  occasions  Madison  submitted 
other    arguments    to    Justify    the    constitu- 
tionality   of    protective    duties.      He    main- 
tained  that   power   over  foreign   commerce 
had  been  generally  understood  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  to  embrace  a 
protective  authority,  that  it  had  been  so  ap- 
plied   for    many    years    by    Great    Britain, 
"whose  commercial  vocabulary  Is  the  parent 
of  ours."    He  alleged  that  as  a  result  of  this 
understanding   of   the   subject,  the   States, 
many   of    which   had   already   provided   en- 
couragement for   manufactures,   clearly  in- 
tended that  Congress  should  have  authority 
to  impose  protective  tariffs  when  they  relin- 
quished control  over  foreign  commerce.     He 
cited   the   fact  that  in    the  First  Congress 
not  a  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  protectionism  although  a  num- 
ber of  protective  measures  were  actually  In- 
troduced: several  by  Members  from  Virginia 
in  favor  of  coal,  hemp,  and  beef,  and  one  by 
a  Member  from  South  Carolina  in  favor  of 
hemp.     None  of  them  had  revenue  for  its 
primary  object,  and  one  of  them  would  have 
excluded   revenue   altogether   since   It   pro- 
hibited imports  of  the  commodity  named 
Besides,  the  preamble  to  the  tariff  bill  as  a 
whole  contained  the  express  avowal  that  pro- 
tection was  an  object.    If  any  doubt  on  the 
point  of  constitutionality  had  existed,  these 
declarations  could  not  have  failed  to  evoke 
it,  Madison  argued.     He  seemed  to  attach 
considerable  importance  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  constltutlonaUty  of  protectionism  "had 
been  agreed  to,   or  at  least  acquiesced  in," 
by  all  branches  of  the  Government,  by  the 
States,  and  by  the  people  at  large,  "with  a 
few  exceptions."  for   a  period   of  40  years. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  several  questions  on 
this  point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  the  only  places  where  the  term 
"general  welfare"  appears  in  the  Consti- 
tution are  not  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  section  8  of  article  I? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  state  in  the  plainest  and 
simplest  kind  of  Engrhsh  what  was  re- 
ferred to  there;  namely,  that  the  people 
of  the   United   States  were  establishing 

the  Constitution  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  any  legislative 
power  on  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  what  ap- 
parently everyone  thought  until  1937, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
case  of  Helvering  against  Davis.  The 
Court  swept  history  under  the  rug  and 
declared  that  the  general  welfare  clause 
gives  Congress  the  right  to  spend  for 
anything  it  pleases.  With  this  decision 
the  Court  began  its  campaign  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  10th  amendment 
to  the  Constitutioa 

Mr.  ERVIN.  After  that  the  court  made 
a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  no  citizen  had 
sufBcient  interest  by  reason  of  his  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  contest.  In  a  proceed- 
ing, the  constitutionality  of  any  tax 
levied  by  the  Government.  They  de- 
cided that  in  Mellon  against  Massachu- 
setts.   Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  Massachu- 
setts against  Mellon  the  Court  locked  the 
door  on  the  public  by  denying  taxpayers 
the  right  to  dispute  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  tell  me  how  anyone  can  recon- 
cile the  statement  of  the  specific  legis- 
lative powers  vested  in  Congress  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  theory  that  the  vague  term 
"general  welfare"  used  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  and  in  subsection  1  of 
section  8  of  article  I  vested  broad  and 
indefinite  powers  in  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madison  clearly 
said: 

How  absurd  of  us.  if  we  Intended  to  have 
a  government  of  limited  powers,  and  enu- 
merated those  powers,  then  to  insert  a  clause 
that  the  Government  could  do  anything  it 
pleased  provided  it  was  for  the  general 
welfare. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Most  of  the  men  who 
drew  the  Constitution  were  men  who  be- 
lieved in  economy,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  would  not  have 
wasted  all  of  the  ink  necessary  to  write 
18  clauses  if  they  had  given  Congress  all 
the  power  that  Congress  might  want  to 
exercise  by  using  the  vague  term  "gen- 
eral welfare." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  right.  We  could  quote  at 
length  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  ratifying 
conventions. 

The  Supreme  Court  accepted  the  facts 
of  history  untU  President  Roosevelt 
threatened  to  pack  the  Court.    We  have 


had  a  different  Supreme  Court  ever  since 
then,  and  United  States  against  Butler, 
a  1936  case,  is  the  last  decision  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  upholding 
the  10th  amendment. 

I  return  to  my  text. 

On  the  18th  of  August.  20  other  pro- 
posals giving  additional  powers  to  Con- 
gress were  referred  to  the  Rutledge  com- 
mittee. Some  of  these  were  afterward 
adopted  and  became  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  indicates,  of  course,  that 
no  substantive  power  to  legislate  for  the 
general  welfare  was  ever  intended. 

The  proponents  of  a  more  centralized 
form  of  government,  however,  were  not 
yet  ready  to  yield,  even  though  the  Con- 
vention at  this  point  had  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  Pinkney's  original  draft. 
On  the  25th  of  August  an  attempt  was 
made  to  undo  what  had  already  been 
agreed  upon.  The  first  clause  of  article 
VII,  section  1,  then  read: 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shaU 
have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises — 

The  advocates  of  centralization  urged 
adding  to  this  clause  the  following 
words — 

for  the  payment  of  said  debts  and  for  the 
defraying  of  expenses  that  shall  be  Incurred 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 

This  proposed  amendment  was  re- 
jected, Connecticut  alone  voting  for  it 
and  10  States  against  it. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  Rutledge 
committee  reported  the  Constitution  as 
revised  and  arranged.  Article  I,  section 
8,  of  this  draft  reads  in  part: 

The  Congress  may  by  Joint  ballot  appoint 
a  Treasurer.  They  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises; 

To  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United   States; 

To  borrow  money — 

And  so  forth,  through  the  18  powers. 
If  this  wording  of  article  I,  section  8, 
had  prevailed,  there  would  indeed  be  a 
general-welfare  clause.  But  it  was  re- 
jected, thanks  primarily  to  the  efforts 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  James  Madi- 
son. Article  I,  section  8,  finally  emerged 
from  the  Convention  on  September  15, 
as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power — To  Lay 
and  collect  Taxes.  Duties.  Imposts.  And  Ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts,  and 
Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States: 

To  regulate  Conamerce — 

And  SO  forth.  The  words  "to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States."  constituting  the  third  clause  as 
reported  in  the  Constitution  by  the  Rut- 
ledge committee  on  September  12,  were 
moved  up  into  the  second  clause.  More- 
over, after  the  words  "United  States" 
the  phrase  "but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States"  was  added.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  as  finally  revised,  robbed  the 
words  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 


fare of  the  United  States"  of  any  inde- 
pendent grant  of  power  and  made  them 
merely  descriptive  of  the  powers  sub- 
sequently enumerated. 

Purthermore,  there  is  a  presumption 
against  the  grant  of  a  general  power 
where  particular  powers  follow  which 
would  be  included  in  the  preceding  gen- 
eral power. 

Madison  states  the  proposition  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  what  purpose  could  the  enumeration 
of  particular  powers  be  inserted  if  these  and 
all  others  were  meant  to  be  Included  in  the 
preceding  general  power?  Nothing  Is  more 
natural  and  common  than  first  to  use  a  gen- 
eral phrase  and  then  to  explain  and  qualify 
it  by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But  the  idea 
of  an  enumeration  of  particulars  which 
neither  explain  nor  qualify  the  general 
meaning  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  confound  and  mislead  is  an  absurdity 
which,  (if)  we  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma 
of  charging  either  on  the  authors  of  the  ob- 
jection or  on  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  must  take  the  liberty  of  supposing 
had  not  its  origin  with  the  latter. 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion should  have  removed  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Federal  Govermnent  was 
one  of  limited  or  general  powers.  Under 
the  10th  amendment  if  a  specific  power 
to  do  a  particular  thing  is  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
then  it  is  reserved  to  the  States. 

The  intention  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
is  crystal  clear.  Unfortunately  that  in- 
tention has  been  distorted  in  the  recent 
past  by  a  Supreme  Court  whose  decisions 
on  occasion  go  beyond  interpreting  our 
Constitution  in  the  light  of  those  age- 
old  guideposts:  intention  of  the  authors, 
Uteral  meaning,  and  precedent. 

On  January  6,  1936,  in  U.S.  v.  Butler 
•  297  U.S.  1,  1936),  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  unconstitutional  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933  on  the 
ground  that  the  power  of  taxation  may 
not  be  used  to  effectuate  an  end  which  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  speaking  for  the 
majority,  noted,  at  page  68: 

The  act  Invades  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  It  is  a  statutory  plan  to  regulate  and 
control  agricultural  production,  a  matter 
beyond  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  tax,  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  raised,  and  the  direction  for  their 
disbursement  are  but  parts  of  the  plan. 
They  are  but  means  to  an  unconstitutional 
end. 

From  the  accepted  doctrine  that  the 
United  States  is  a  government  of  delegated 
powers.  It  follows  that  those  not  expressly 
granted,  or  reasonably  to  be  Implied  from 
such  as  are  conferred,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.  To  forestall  any 
suggestion  to  the  contrary,  the  10th  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  The  same  proposition, 
otherwise  stated,  is  that  powers  not  granted 
are  prohibited.  None  to  regulate  agricul- 
tural production  is  given,  and  therefore  legis- 
lation by  Congress  for  that  purpose  is  for- 
bidden. 

Although  the  Court  made  unfortimate 
comments  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
general  welfare  clause,  U.S.  against  But- 
ler represents  the  last  decision  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court,  after  147  years  of 
service  to  our  Nation,  refused  to  be 
swayed  by  political  pressures  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  shortly 
after  this  decision.  President  Roosevelt 
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made  known  his  intention  to  ask  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  to  the  eternal  credit 
of  the  Senate  that  its  membership  voted 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  70  yeas 
to  20  nays  to  recommit  the  President's 
proposal  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary from  which  it  had  been  adversely 
reported. 

It  is  apparent  today  that  States  can  no 
longer  look  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  protection  of  their  rights  under  the 
lOth  amendment.  Consequently,  it  is 
doubly  vital  that  the  Senate  protect 
these  rights  by,  preserving  free  and  full 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Commenting  on  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  tax  and  spend  in 
the  exercise  not  only  of  its  specified  pow- 
ers but  also  of  its  so-called  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  the  following  to  say  in  Helver- 
ing  V.  Davis  (301  U.S.  619.  1937)  : 

Congress  may  spend  money  In  aid  of  the 
general  welfare  (Con*tltution.  art.  I,  sec. 
8).  •  •  •  There  have  been  great  states- 
men In  OMr  history  who  have  stood  for  other 
views.  We  will  not  resurrect  the  contest. 
It  Is  now  settled  by  decision  (that  Is 
United  States  v.  Butler).  The  concepUon 
of  the  spending  power  advocated  by  Ham- 
ilton and  strongly  reinforced  by  Story  has 
prevailed  over  that  of  Madison,  which  has 
not  been  lacking  In  adherents. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  also  been  increased  by  what 
Justice  Story  called  the  doctrine  of  re- 
sulting powers.  This  is  that  vague  but 
Inclusive  power,  which  is  said  to  result 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Thus,  both  in  the  extension  of  national 
power  by  interpretation  of  express 
grants  such  as  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  clause  to  include  intrastate 
business  and  in  converting  limitations 
on  Federal  powers  into  grants  of  Fed- 
eral judicial  power  over  State  action, 
there  has  been  a  manifest  shift  in  our 
constitutional  structure  not  foreseen  by 
the  framers. 

The  tremendous  expansion  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation  in  the  past  170 
years  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a 
division  of  powers  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States.  The  United 
States  today  includes  a  tremendous  area 
and  a  very  wide  variety  of  soils,  climates, 
and  physical  resources.  This  diversity 
was  increased  greatly  by  the  admission 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  statehood. 
The  United  States  contains  people  of 
widely  dlfifering  interests  and  abilities. 
Some  of  these  variations  have  been  di- 
minished by  improvements  in  transpor- 
tation, communications,  and  education, 
but  there  are  still  wide  differences  in  the 
characteristics  of  our  geography,  econ- 
omy, and  our  people,  not  least  by  reason 
of  their  differing  abilities  and  interests. 
In  No.  10  of  the  Federalist.  Madison  gave 
particular  emphasis  to  this  as  the  source 
of  differing  interests  and  parties  or  fac- 
tions as  he  called  them.    He  said : 

Afl  long  as  the  reason  of  man  continues 
fallible,  and  he  la  at  liberty  to  exercise  It. 
different  opinions  will  be  formed.  As  long 
as  the  connection  subsists  between  his  rea- 
son and  his  self-love,  his  opinions  and  hla 
passions  wUl  have  a  reciprocal  Influence  on 
each  other;  and  the  former  will  be  objects  to 
which  the  latter  will  attach  themselves.    The 
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diversity  in  the  faculties  of  men.  from  which 
the  rights  of  property  originate,  is  not  less 
an  insuperable  obetacle  to  a  uniformity  of 
Interests.  The  protection  of  these  faculties 
is  the  first  object  of  government.  From  the 
protection  of  different  and  unequal  faculties 
of  acquiring  property,  the  possession  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  kinds  of  property  imme- 
diately results,  and  from  the  influence  of 
these  on  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the 
respective  proprietors,  ensues  a  division  of 
the  society  into  different  interests  and 
parties. 

Even  though  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1787,  at  the  time  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  was  no  great- 
er than  that  of  Virginia  today,  bolh  be- 
ing approximately  3,800,000,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  thought  it  wise  to 
preserve  a  division  of  the  Nation  into  13 
States  of  varying  area  and  population. 
Nearly  4  million  people  could  best  be 
governed  under  a  decentralized  Federal 
system,  instead  of  a  single  centralized 
authority. 

A  single  unified  government  for  the 
entire  United  States  would  not  have 
given  proper  scope  to  the  wide  differ- 
ences among  the  people  and  their  State 
governments  and  would  have  been  all  too 
likely  to  have  resulted  in  oppressive  dic- 
tatorship. Madison,  in  No.  10  of  the 
Federalist,  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
pointed  to  two  elements  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  would  minimize  the 
undesirable  effects  of  factions.  These 
two  elements  were  first,  the  Federal  na- 
ture of  the  government,  with  a  limited 
Federal  Government  and  many  powers 
reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people, 
and  second,  the  representative  nature  of 
the  Federal  Government  itself. 

The  representative  nature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  finally  agreed  upon, 
gave  additional  protection  to  the  variety 
of  interests  within  the  Nation, 

In  the  Congress,  Senators,  being 
chosen  by  States,  were  to  be  primarily 
responsive  to  their  States.  Until  the 
adoption  of  the  17th  amendment  in  1913, 
they  were  actually  chosen  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States,  and,  therefore. 
represented  the  people  of  those  States 
only  indirectly.  Representatives  were  to 
be  chosen  from  the  districts  within  States 
and  to  speak  for  the  interests  of  their 
particular  districts. 

The  President  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
electoral  college  under  a  system,  which, 
as  it  has  developed,  gives  particular  im- 
portance to  the  large  States.  A  candi- 
date who  carries  New  York  by  one  vote 
receives  a  huge  block  of  electoral  votes 
which  outweigh  overwhelming  losses  in 
a  number  of  smaller  States.  This  sys- 
tem, and  the  developments  which  have 
occurred  in  party  machinery  in  the 
national  political  conventions,  have  given 
the  large  States  a  particularly  strong 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  President. 

Thus,  we  see  that  representative  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  is  the  prod- 
uct of  forces  and  influences  which,  while 
they  do  not  necessarily  always  conflict, 
do  arise  from  basically  different  systems 
of  representation. 

Of  course,  all  these  Representatives 
should  cooperate  and  work  together,  and 
under  our  two-party  system,  they  do 
so  in  the  vast  majority  of  matters.  But 
not  in  all  matters.  When  the  interests 
of  a  particular  State  represented  by  a 


Senator,  or  the  interests  of  a  particular 
district  represented  by  a  Member  of  the 
House,  do  not  coincide  with  the  views  of 
the  President  or  the  majority  of  the 
Senators  or  the  Representative's  party 
then  the  Senator  or  the  Representative 
must  carry  out  his  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  his  State  or 
district,  in  contrast  to  the  other  views 
pi-csented.  It  is  to  his  own  system  of 
lepresentation  that  he  owes  his  alle- 
giance when  these  conflicts  occur. 

In  this  way  the  manifold  interests  of 
the  country,  or  factfbns,  are  reasonably 
assured  of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
for  their  point  of  view,  an  opportunity 
to  make  their  views  known,  before  legis- 
lation is  enacted. 

To  summarize,  constitutional  govem- 
mont  in  the  United  States  was  framed 
so  as  to  provide  an  effective  government 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  this 
effective  government  from  becoming  so 
overwhelming,  so  oppressive,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  and  his  initia- 
tive and  enterprise,  would  be  obliterated. 
These  devices  include  the  separation  of 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  three  great  departments,  the 
division  of  governmental  powers  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  several 
State  governments,  and  the  reservation 
of  powers  to  the  States  and  to  the  people 
preserved  by  a  continuing  Senate  with 
free  debate.  These  devices,  which  are 
basic  to  our  constitutional  government, 
pose  many  problems,  problems  which 
may  appear  to  be  completely  insoluble 
in  theory.  But  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  my  quotation  from  James 
Madison  shows,  rose  above  the  theories 
of  political  science  and  organization 
charts.  Instead,  they  concerned  them- 
selves with  human  nature,  with  all  its 
potentialities  of  good  and  evil.  And 
the  successful  result  of  their  efforts  is 
a  tribute  to  their  wisdom  and  foresight. 

The  problems  caused  by  the  division  of 
powers — the  division  between  Federal 
and  State  Governments  and  the  division 
between  the  three  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government — obviously  raises 
questions  which  are  difficult  and  even  ir- 
reconcilable in  theory.  How  can  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments  be  sovereign?  How  can  the 
executive  branch,  the  legislative  branch, 
and  the  judicial  branch  each  be  supreme 
and  yet  each  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  others?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions do  not  lie  in  neat  and  precise  or- 
ganization charts.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  lie  rather  in  the  good  Judg- 
ment, discretion,  and  restraint  of  the  offi- 
cials who  make  the  Government  work 
and  who  have  made  the  Government 
work. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  1908,  expressed 
the  basic  problem  posed  by  these  divi- 
sions of  power,  when  he  said: 

All  rights  tend  to  declare  themselves  abso- 
lute to  their  logical  extreme.  Yet  all  In  fact 
are  limited  by  the  neighborhood  of  principles 
of  policy  which  are  other  than  those  on 
which  the  particular  right  Is  founded,  and 
which  become  strong  enough  to  hold  their 
own  when  a  certain  point  Is  reached.  The 
limits  set  to  property  by  other  public  inter- 
ests present  themselves  as  a  branch  of  what 
is  called  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The 
boundary  at  which  the  conflicting  Interests 
balance   cannot   be  determined   by   any   for- 
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BiuU  in  advance,  but  points  In  the  line,  or 
belplBg  to  eatabllah  it.  arc  flxed  by  decisions 
that  this  or  that  concrete  case  falls  on  the 
nearer  or  farther  side. 

These  kinds  of  distinctions,  these  kinds 
of  practical  adJtistments,  cannot  be 
drawn  arbitrarily.  They  must  be  drawn 
on  the  basis  of  specific  cases,  and  at  times 
on  the  basis  of  trial  and  error.  For  this 
reason  the  Foundmg  Fathers  were  wise 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary to  cases  and  controversies.  We 
can  understand  principles  better  when 
they  are  spiAied  to  the  specific  facts  of  a 
specific  case. 

Legislators,  just  as  much  as  courts  and 
the  executive  branch,  must  bear  in  mind 
the  need  for  mutual  toleration  and  dis- 
cretion and  self-restraint.  The  Federal 
Government  must  also  bear  this  need  in 
mind  with  respect  to  State  powers,  and 
the  State  governments  with  respect  to 
Federal  powers. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  need  for  tolera- 
tion, discretion,  and  self-restraint  by  ref- 
erence to  two  broad  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  are  the  money 
power  and  the  war  power.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's 
statement  regarding  the  virtually  un- 
limited power  to  spend  money  in  aid  of 
the  general  welfare.  Also  mvolved  in  the 
money  power  is  that  which  was  expressly 
granted  to  the  Congress  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof.  In  the  gold  clause  cases 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1935, 
and  in  subsequent  cases  in  1937  and  1939, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  entirely 
clear  that  the  money  powers  are  for  all 
practical  purposes  limitless. 

The  war  power,  that  virtually  endless 
power  under  which  all  materials  and 
facilities  may  be  allocated  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  national  defense,  prices  may  be 
fixed  and  rents  may  be  controlled,  and 
men,  materials,  and  land  may  be  drafted, 
requisitioned,  or  condemned,  is  subject 
to  little  or  no  judicial  review.  Even  in 
the  case  of  President  Truman's  seizure 
ci  the  steel  mills  in  1952,  the  action  of 
the  President  was  invalidated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  on  the  grounds  that 
Congress  could  not  have  granted  this 
powe/,  but  on  the  basis  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  acting  contrary  to  the  decision 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  has  expressed  viv- 
idly the  dangers  to  the  Nation  which 
arise  from  these  great  powers: 

Two  of  the  greatest  powers  possessed  by  the 
political  branches,  which  seem  to  me  the  dis- 
aster potentials  In  ovn*  system,  are  utterly 
beyond  Judicial  reach.  These  are  the  war 
power  and  the  money,  taxing,  and  spending 
power,  which  la  the  power  of  inflation.  The 
Improvident  use  of  these  powers  can  destroy 
the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  liberty, 
because  either  can  set  up  great  currents  of 
strife  within  the  population  which  might 
carry  constltiitional  forms  and  limitations 
before  them.  •  •  • 

No  protection  against  these  catastrophic 
eourses  can  be  e^>ected  from  tl>e  Judiciary. 
The  people  must  guard  against  these  dangers 
at  the  poUs. 

I  deplore  recent  trends  in  the  Con- 
fress  to  promote  what  Is  claimed  to  be 
liberalism  at  the  expense  of  constitu- 
tional government.  Conservatives  share 
the  aims  and  ambitions  of  liberals  to  pro- 


mote the  welfare  of  the  individual  but 
differ  as  to  methods.  The  liberals  of  the 
18th  century  have  become  the  conserva- 
tives of  the  2(Xth  century,  endorsing  the 
principle  of  constitutional  government 
expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he 
said: 

I  consider  the  foundation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  laid  on  this  ground:  That  "all  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constltatioo.  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
peojUe." 

Referring  to  the  10th  amendment 
then  pending  before  the  States.  Jeffer- 
son went  on: 

To  take  a  single  step  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries thus  specially  drawn  around  the  powers 
of  CJongress.  is  to  take  possession  of  a  bound- 
less field  of  power,  no  longer  susceptible  of 
any  deflnition. 

It  seems  that  Jefferson  felt  that  any 
broader  interpretation  would  reduce  the 
instrument  to  a  single  phase,  that  of  in- 
stituting a  Congress  with  a  power  to  do 
whatever  would  be  good  for  the  United 
States;  but  as  the  Congress  would  be  the 
sole  judges  of  the  good  or  evil,  it  would  be 
a  power  to  do  whatever  evil  they  please. 

Let  us,  therefore,  constantly  keep  in 
mind  the  principles  on  which  our  con- 
stitutional government  has  been  based — 
the  division  of  powers  between  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  with  final  power 
reserved  to  the  people  and  to  the  States, 
the  division  of  powers  between  the  three 
great  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  basic  principle  under- 
lying these  constitutional  arrange- 
ments— the  conviction  that  the  State  is 
created  by  the  people  in  order  to  serve 
the  people's  needs  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  people  to  achieve  their  maximum 
potential.  If  we  keep  these  principles 
clearly  in  mind  and  judge  all  proposed 
policies  and  legislation  in  the  light  of 
them,  acting  with  discretion  and  re- 
straint, our  constitutional  government 
vnl\  continue  to  make  possible  In  the  fu- 
ture, as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  greatest 
freedom  and  the  greatest  possibility  for 
development,  of  the  individual  for  whose 
benefit  constitutional  government  is 
created. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  threat  to  our 
freedom  of  the  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  should  be  no  less  con- 
cerned by  the  threat  to  our  cherished 
institutions  by  the  growing  number 
at  home  who  believe  progress  will  be 
promoted  by  the  substitution  of  the 
welfare  state  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. May  our  Nation  never  forget  that 
In  the  same  Bible,  from  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  drew  inspiration  for 
the  drafting  of  "the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpo*  of  man,"  it  is  written: 

Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  vrhlch 
thy  fathers  have  set. 
The  ^Irlt  of  liberty- 
Said  one  of  America's  greatest  Sena- 
tors, Daniel  Webster — 

should  be  bold  and  fearless,  but  It  should 
also  be  cautious,  sagacious,  discriminating, 
farslghted.  It  should  be  Jealous  of  encroach- 
ment, jealous  of  power.  Jealous  of  man.  It 
should  demand  checks;  It  should  seek  for 
guards;  It  should  insist  on  securities.  It 
should  fortify  ItscU  with  aU  possible  care 


against  the  sssaurta  of  ambltton  »»»<1  paalon. 
It  should  not  trust  the  »wni«Hi^i  weaknesses 
of  homan  nature  and  thereby  peimlt  power 
to  overstep  Its  prescribed  limits,  eren  though 
benevolence,  good  intent,  and  patriotic  pur- 
pose come  along  with  it.  It  should  look 
before  and  after  and  building  on  the  experi- 
ence of  ages  which  are  past,  should  labor 
diligently  for  the  benefit  oi  ages  to  come. 

I  therefore  urge  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  stand  firm  in  opposition  to  any  and 
all  measures  which  would  Umit  or  deny 
our  existing  right  to  full  and  free  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suegest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
before  the  Senator  from  Virginia  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor;  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  can  be  recognized  In  his  own 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFT  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  has  been 
some  question  as  to  when  the  motion 
will  be  made  this  afternoon.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  a  quorum  call  after  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  concludes  his  re- 
marks. I  hope  that  then  I  may  be  recog- 
nized, in  order  to  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexica 

Mr.  President,  diiring  the  debate  which 
has  occurred  during  this  first  part  of  the 
session.  I  have  not  found  any  new  argu- 
ments presented  in  connection  with  the 
pending  subject.  I  have  wished  to  make 
some  remarks  of  my  own  on  this  matter. 

First,  I  point  out  that  a  few  minutes 
ago  I  found  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  which  is  an  excellent  new^>aper. 
an  editorial  which  inspires  the  use  ot 
words  we  often  hear  spoken — "I  wteh  I 
had  said  that  myself."  The  editorial 
states,  probably  far  more  siiccinctly  than 
I  can,  what  I  have  in  mind.  Therefore, 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  should  like 
to  read  the  editorial: 

Tkk  Rkicakxno  of  Coiaasxaa 

As  has  been  customary  every  so  often  for 
more  than  150  years,  there  Is  another  nx^re- 
ment  in  Congress  to  modernise  tills  branch 
of  the  Government. 

"The  public  Is  losing  confidence  In  Con- 
gress," according  to  Senator  Clifpord  Case, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mostly, -ttie  would-be  reformers  bUune  this 
on  the  rules  0(f  procedtire,  which  Senator 
Joseph  Ci^akk.  of  Pennsylvania,  says  "still 
reflect  the  political  science  of  tbe  I9tb 
century." 

Scarcely  any  impartial  outsider  wo\ild  view 
the  present  procedure  as  conducive  to  effl- 
clent  or  streamlined  operations.  FUlbusters 
can  t)e  frustrating  and  rMlculous.  Seniority 
does  not  always  land  the  best  man  In  the 
important  places. 

Congress,  at  times,  is  a  mess,  by  almost  any 
reasonable  measure. 

But  at  other  times,  from  sooie  views  at 
least.  It  Is  the  very  model  of  commonaenae. 
Those  who  wovild  reform  It  frequently  are 
those  who  simply  have  been  unable  to  work 
their  will  on  It. 

Congress  can  change  Its  roles  any  time  a 
majority  makes  up  Its  mtnd  to  change  Uiem. 
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Lining  up  auch  a  majority  has  been  tradi- 
tionally dlfllciUt — ^because  every  Congressman 
one  (Uy  bopes  to  take  advantage  of  the  rules 
as  they  are.  If  he  can  hang  around  long 
enough,  seniority  wUl  make  an  Important 
man  of  hlniyKoo. 

And  U  tlAre  Is,  Indeed,  a  loss  of  public 
confidence  In  Ciongress,  It  is  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  archaic  rules.  It  is  because  of  the 
behavior  of  some  Congressmen — those  who  go 
on  Junkets  and  hide  the  expense  accounts, 
thoee  who  put  relatives  on  the  payroll,  those 
who  patently  let  their  own  private  Interests 
Influence  their  legislative  policies. 

Congress  Is  made  up  of  politicians,  and 
politicians — with  some  rare  exceptions — nor- 
mally put  politics  and  their  personal  ambi- 
tions above  nearly  everything  else.  No 
amount  of  rules  co\ild  change  that — any  more 
than  It  would  change  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  which  Is  normally  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  partisan  traits. 

Politicians  are  people  and  the  man  or  group 
who  finds  a  way  to  reform  people  generally 
shovild  be  the  first  to  try  out  his  system  on 
Congress.    And  that  will  be  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  present  attempt  to 
change  rule  XXII.  I  consider  rule 
XXn  to  be  one  of  the  essential  under- 
pinnings of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  a 
necessary  instrument  for  the  defense  of 
minority  rights  and  a  vital  safeguard 
against  the  tjrranny  of  an  arrogant  ma- 
jority. At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  current 
efforts  to  change  this  rule.  I  do  not 
believe  any  change  is  either  desirable  or 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  any 
time  to  tamper  with  the  fundamental 
concepts  upon  which  our  legislative  proc- 
ess was  based  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
And  I  certainly  do  not  believe  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  movement  for  change 
have  made  a  case  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here 
about  a  rule  deeply  embedded  in  the 
process  which  has  brought  representative 
government  in  this  world  to  its  fullest 
flower  of  effectiveness  and  performance. 
We  are  talking  here  about  a  rule  which 
enables  the  Congress  to  be  representative 
of  all  the  people — not  just  of  simple 
majorities.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing fundamental  to  our  way  of  life  and 
to  the  assurance  that  our  way  will  not  be 
changed  by  a  simple  majority  of  legis- 
lators bowing  to  the  wishes  of  a  willful 
Executive.  This  is  not  something  that 
wears  out  with  the  passage  of  time,  like 
an  old  car  or  an  outmoded  coat.  This  is 
a  rule  governing  the  actions  of  men;  and 
it  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  in  the 
very  beginning.  Indeed,  its  application 
in  a  republic  is  as  durable  as  the  un- 
changing nature  of  man  itself. 

Mr.  President,  basic  in  the  equation 
of  representative  government  is  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  three  major 
branches  of  the  Federal  Govenunent: 
the  legislative,  to  make  laws;  the  ex- 
ecutive, to  administer  them;  and  the 
Judiciary,  to  test  them  against  the  great 
framework  of  the  Nation. 

Now  patience  and  principle  are  being 
tested  by  new  demands  on  this  balance. 
Congresses  are  criticized  when  they  resist 
Executive  programs,  not  so  much  on  the 
basis  of  why  they  resist  but  simply  be- 
cause they  resist.  The  judiciary  is 
caught  in  a  boiling  debate  about  whether 
it  should  judge  the  constitutionality  of 


laws  or  whether  it  should  also  interpret 
them  for  maximum  social  benefit. 
States  are  criticized  for  their  differences 
in  approach  or  standards  or  wealth 
whereas  they  once  were  felt  to  be  invio- 
late basically  to  preserve  the  opportu- 
nity for  regional  and  cultural  differences. 
Big  cities,  emerging  as  city  States  rather 
than  as  State  units,  look  past  the  State 
capitol  to  the  National  Capitol  for  the 
solution  of  their  problems.  Federal  reg- 
ulations of  trade  practices  has  moved 
from  the  protective — which  prohibits 
malpractices — toward  the  coercive — 
which  demands  conformance  with  prac- 
tices decided  administratively. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  the 
United  States  is  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous than  when  the  Federal  system  of 
representative  government  was  devel- 
oped. We  are  told  that  old  ways  are  not 
adequate  and  that  old  balances  are  not 
meaningful.  Now  does  this  mean  that 
there  is  a  population  limit  on  liberty? 
Does  it  mean  that  when  100  million  peo- 
ple live  together  they  can  maintain  free 
markets  and  free  and  balanced  institu- 
tions but  that  when  200  million  people 
live  together  they  must  delegate  their 
local  institutions  to  central  authority? 
At  the  root  of  it,  there  is  no  other  ex- 
planation advanced  for  the  movement 
today  away  from  the  Federal  system  of 
balanced  powers  toward  an  executive 
system  of  concentrated  powers. 

And  the  effort  here  going  on  to  change 
rule  XXn  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  part  and 
parcel  of  this  movement  away  from  bal- 
anced powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  not  how  others 
might  feel,  but  I,  for  one,  am  sick  and 
tired  and  disgusted  at  all  this  nonsense 
we  hear  today  about  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  Senate,  being  out-moded 
and  archaic  and  uncreative. 

In  a  national  magazine  now  on  the 
newsstands,  my  esteemed  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
is  quoted  as  saying  that — 

The  present  rules  and  operation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  stacked  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

How  are  they  stacked  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States?  Because  they 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate 
to  cut  off  debate?  Because  they  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  either  House  to 
override  a  presidential  veto?  Because 
they  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  convict  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment? When  has  there  been  a  time,  Mr. 
President,  when  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  or  the  worth  of  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  unable  to  gain  approval  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  has  often  and  with 
good  cause  been  called  the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  Senate  is  antiquated  and  creaky 
and  vmequal  to  the  challenge  of  the 
1960*s  because  it  will  not  venerate  a  prac- 
tice of  rule  by  simple  majority.  If  we 
were  a  mass-action  democracy  instead 
of  a  Republic  there  might  be  some  valid- 
ity in  the  whole  argument  of  majority 
rule  as  a  way  of  government.  But  the 
Founding  Fathers  wisely  guarded 
against  the  abuses  of  rule  by  a  simple 
majority  when  vast  areas  of  the  country 
and  the  interests  of  millions  of  people 
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are  at  stake.  A  simple  majority,  partlc 
ularly  in  these  days  of  constant  reactUnir 
for  more  and  more  and  more  powerfor 
the  Executive,  can  become  a  very  danger 
ous  device.  And  this  whole  idea  was  not 
lost  on  the  Founding  Fathers.  They 
knew  the  dangers  of  government  power 
and  they  guarded  against  it. 

And  that  is  what  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirements scattered  through  the  Con" 
stitution  of  the  United  States  are  all 
about.  They  are  checks  against  power 
And  that  is  what  rule  Xxn  is  today 
Contrary  to  some  belief,  rule  XXH  is  not 
a  device  designed  to  thwart;  it  is  a  device 
designed  to  protect  against  the  power 
and  tyranny  of  a  rampant  and  arrogant 
majority. 

We  are  told  that  the  world  is  changing 
and,  therefore,  we  must  change  the  rules 
under  which  the  Republic  has  func- 
tioned. For  example,  on  television  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  Prof.  James  Mac- 
Gregor  Burns,  the  President's  biogra- 
pher, told  a  panel  of  reporters: 

The  basic  thing  wrong  with  our  politic*! 
system  is  that  our  Oovernment  was  set  up 
to  be  a  divided  government  with  Intenua 
checks  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  need  a 
strong  national  government.  Today  it  \a 
imperative  that  we  have  a  strong  national 
government,  but  we  still  have  our  old  consti- 
tutional checks.  This  is  the  basic  problem. 
But  it  is  greatly  Intensified  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  and  especially  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  become  the  least  representa- 
tive agency  of  our  National  Government. 

As  the  discussion  went  on,  it  developed 
that  Professor  Bums'  major  complaint 
was  the  fact  that  Congress  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  some  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy.  Jack  Bell 
of  the  Associated  Press — one  of  the 
panelists — summed  it  up  when  he  said: 

Professor,  what  you  really  want  to  do  U 
abandon  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
and  have  Congress  subservient  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  change  we  hear 
about  today  in  reference  to  congres- 
sional rules  is  strangely  attuned  to 
change  that  would  permit  the  Executive 
to  have  his  way  on  legislation.  Some 
years  ago,  in  a  book  entitled,  "Why 
England  Slept,"  the  then  student,  now 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  wrote  at 
some  length  about  the  diflflculties  of  pre- 
serving free  institutions  in  times  of  stress 
and  strain.  He  concluded  that  despite 
the  obvious  advantages  of  eflBciency  en- 
joyed by  a  totalitarian  government,  the 
free  institutions  work  best  in  the  long 
run  and  must  be  preserved  even  though 
they  might  have  to  be  sharpened  or  re- 
focused  in  times  of  crisis.   • 

Last  month,  speaking  to  a  nationwide 
television  audience,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent shifted  his  position  basically.  Com- 
menting on  efforts  to  change  the  make- 
up of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  he 
said  that  a  failure  to  do  this  would 
emasculate  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. This,  by  clear  inference,  was  the 
reason  that  he  was  giving  for  wanting 
a  change  in  this  particular  legislative 
procedure. 

While  there  are  certain  technical  res- 
ervations I  would  take  to  his  statement 
about  the  Rules  Committee  my  major 
difference  is  with  the  President's  reason. 
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And,  again.  It  Is  a  difference  based  upon 
Bjy  membership  in  and  regard  for  the 
legislative  branch  at  Govenunent  and  my 
deep  belief  that  it  Is  this  branch  which 
most  constantly,  most  closely  makes  a 
reality  of  representative  Government  and 
provides  proper  access  to  the  formulation 
of  policy.  Professorial  pronouncements 
that  Congress  is  the  least  representative 
agency  of  our  National  Government  do 
nothing  to  lessen  my  belief,  although 
they  do  strain  my  understanding  of  how 
anyone  whose  job  is  the  teaching  of  po- 
litical science  can  reach  such  an  ob- 
viously ridiculous  conclusion. 

Returning  to  the  President's  television 
remarks,  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  blow  at 
the  very  concept  of  representative  Gov- 
ernment to  say  that  a  procedure  of  Con- 
gress should  be  revised  in  order  to  per- 
mit untroubled  development  of  the 
program  of  any  administration,  be  it 
Republican  or  Democratic.  In  the  first 
place,  the  elected  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  supposedly  is  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  Nation,  not  just  the 
citizens  who  cast  ballots  for  him  on  elec- 
tion day.  To  say  otherwise  is  to  suggest. 
In  this  particular  instance,  a  disenfran- 
chlsement  of  almost  exactly  half  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  program  and  policies  of  any  ad- 
ministration are  opposed  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  it  is  just  a  sharp  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  representative 
government  and  that  the  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  entire  electorate  are 
expected  to  do  their  work  regardless  of 
which  party  or  person  is  in  power. 

Interestingly  enough,  spokesmen  for 
one  of  the  administration's  programs 
went  just  as  far  in  another  direction  last 
year.  After  the  Senate  defeated  the 
President's  social  security  medicare  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  proponents  figured 
out — and  the  President  echoed  it  at  a 
news  conference — that  the  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  bill  did  not  represent  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  that  is.  the  States  they  repre- 
sented did  not  contain  a  majority  of  the 
electorate. 

Again  we  have  a  colorful  new  view  of 
representative  government  tailored  to  an 
administration  objective.  The  Senate 
was  never  designated  to  represent  equal 
numbers  of  people.  Two  Senators  are 
elected  from  every  State,  despite  the 
population.  They  represent  the  State. 
They  represent,  also,  a  basic  part  of  the 
Federal  system's  great  balance  of  pow- 
ers. To  diiscuss  the  Senate  on  a  numeri- 
cal basis  cannot  be  the  result  of  simple 
ignorance  of  the  Constitution.  It  must 
be  the  result  of  a  simple  disagreement 
with  or  misunderstanding  of  the  Federal 
system  Itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  evidence  that  supporters  of  the 
administration  do  not  hold  at  all  with 
majority  representation — at  least  not 
when  a  majority  might  interfere  with  a 
policy.  The  now-famoxis  memorandum 
on  an ti -Communist  educational  efforts 
contained  the  frank  statement  that 
there  could  be  too  much  public  Involve- 
ment with  policy. 

The  memorandum  cited  foreign  aid, 
saying  that  if  the  program  were  submit- 
ted to  direct  vote  by  all  the  people,  it 


would  probably  fail.  But  this  sensitivi- 
ty to  a  representative  government  that 
makes  it  possible  to  balance  policies  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  pressures — 
and  still  accomplish  wonders — does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  applied. 

Mr.  President,  this  move  to  give  a  ma- 
jority the  right  to  cut  off  debate  in  the 
Senate  has  far-ranging  implications.  In 
its  effect,  it  would  remove  one  of  the 
checks  this  body  still  enjoys  against  Ex- 
ecutive domination  of  the  Nation's  poli- 
cy. And  this  is  no  time  to  give  in  fur- 
ther to  such  domination.  More  and 
more  today  we  find  the  legislative 
branch  is  subordinated  in  policy  con- 
siderations and  asked  only  to  approve 
what  executive  technicians  have  de- 
veloped. In  the  Congress  today  there  is 
less  and  less  opportunity  to  speak  out 
for  a  new  formulation  of  policy.  Op- 
portunity usually  is  left  only  to  oppose. 

A  domestic  example  lies  in  the  medi- 
care prc^X)sal  to  which  I  referred  previ- 
ously. The  Congress  already  has  passed 
legislation  establishing  certain  means  of 
obtaining  medical  attention  for  elderly 
persons,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  In  short, 
the  Congress  has  said  there  is  another 
way  to  reach  the  goal  of  medical  care. 
But,  because  this  representative  expres- 
sion does  not  please  the  executive  branch, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  deliberately  using  its 
powers  to  stultify  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
cedures and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  new 
attempt  to  obtain  congressional  sur- 
render to  an  executive  proposal.  It  is 
not  enough  for  representative  govern- 
ment to  agree  on  the  goal  and  then  work 
out  a  consensus  on  how  U>  reach  it.  Ex- 
ecutive emphasis  in  government  says, 
instead,  that  the  legislative  branch  must 
also  agree  to.  accede  to,  the  exact  word- 
ing, punctuation,  and  the  procedures  of 
the  executive  plan. 

In  international  p>olicie£  it  is  even  more 
pronounced.  Time  and  again  the  legis- 
lative branch  has  sought  to  hammer  out 
a  broad  base  of  policy  that  could  guide 
us  as  a  nation.  Time  and  again,  the 
executive  branch  in  this  and  in  previous 
administrations  has  moved  ahead  uni- 
laterally to  positions  that  may  solve  a 
momentary  problem  but  beg  the  whole 
broad  issue  of  national  objective. 

There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
the  consensus  of  the  Congress  is  opposed 
not  just  to  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  but 
also  to  the  toleration  of  a  Communist 
base  there  at  all.  Executive  policy,  op- 
erating behind  a  nearly  total  blackout 
of  information  regarding  even  the  in- 
vasion prisoner  negotiations,  takes  a  dif- 
ferent tack — offering  noninvasion 
pledges,  pinning  policy  to  offensive  weap- 
ons and  not  to  offensive  doctrine,  and  so 
forth. 

Skj'bolt  and  the  RS-70,  the  whole  elim- 
ination of  the  manned  bomber  program, 
is  one  of  executive  engineering  and  too 
little  congressional  debate — and  infor- 
mation. 

The  pause  theory,  the  no-cities  theory 
of  nuclear  attack  are  Executive  deci- 
sions. They  have  not  passed  any  of  the 
tests  that  should  be  applied  to  major 
decisions  in  representative  government. 
They  have  passed  on  the  review  only  of 
the  Executives  technicians.    And  these 


technicians,  supposedly  representatlre  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are  in  obvious 
fact  representative  only  of  a  fraction  of 
a  fraction. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  hear  loud  de- 
mands today  for  streamlining  the  proce- 
dures of  Congress,  for  the  elimination  of 
traditional  safeguards,  for  doing  away 
with  checks  and  balances  which  were  de- 
vised some  years  ago — when  we  hear 
these  arguments,  we  are  hearing  argu- 
ments for  further  enhancement  of  Ex- 
ecutive power.  We  are  hearing  the 
voices  of  those  who  believe  an  all-power- 
ful central  government  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  an  all -efficient  government 
in,  as  the  sajing  goes,  "these  changing 
times."  Mr.  President,  these  are  chang- 
ing times.  We  have  been  living  in 
changing  times  ever  since  the  Republic 
was  founded.  We  are  always  living  in 
changing  times.  And  I  am  not  against 
change.  I  believe  there  is  always  a  need 
to  search  ont  better  methods  and  new 
devices — in  Government  as  well  as  in 
our  private  lives  and  our  private  econ- 
omy. But  I  am  against  changing  the 
tried  and  proven  process  of  representa- 
tive government  merely  to  gratify  some- 
body's desire  to  change  for  the  mere  sake 
of  change.  And  I  am  against  throwing 
away  a  safeguard  against  the  power  of  a 
simple  majority  merely  to  make  it  easier 
for  a  particular  administration  to  jam 
through  the  Congress  programs  that  are 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  American 
people.  And  above  all,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  against  changing  ansrthing  merely 
because  a  powerful  Executive  and  his 
followers  raise  a  false  claim  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  nega- 
tive or  smug  or  uncreative. 

If  I  ever  doubted  it,  the  mere  reading 
of  the  administration's  spending  pro- 
gram for  1964  would  convince  me  beyond 
any  question  of  a  doubt  of  the  great  and 
lasting  value  of  a  negative  approach  to 
some  things  offered  by  the  Executive  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  President,  times  change  and  Ex- 
ecutives come  and  go,  but  this  Senate 
and  this  Congress  have  nothing  to  apol- 
ogize for.  Tliere  has  never  been  a  time 
when  an  emergency  demanded  fast  ac- 
tion that  either  body  of  Congress  failed 
to  comply.  ITiere  has  never  been  a  great 
public  demand  for  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion— whether  It  came  from  the  Execu- 
tive or  from  another  source — that  failed 
to  move  the  Congress  in  the  direction 
sought.  And.  finally,  there  has  never 
been  a  good  and  valid  reason  for  alter- 
ing the  rights  of  the  minority  as  pro- 
tected by  rtile  XXTT — and  there  is  not 
today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aitderson]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield,  with  the  mideTstand- 
ing  that  he  ^iD  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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The    VICE    PRESIDENT,     Does    the     only  to  set  forth  a  chronology  of  the  dispute     four  times  as  lengthy  and  thus  elvea  Renr 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield;  and,  if    ^nd  the  positions  taken  by  each  side,  not  to     sentatlvea  a  correspondingly  loniier  nerir^ 


SO,  to  whom? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorunL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested ;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEPAXJVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  so  that  the 
Senator  may  make  insertions  in  the 
Record,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HOUSE-SENATE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS DISPUTE  IN  THE  87TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
December  1962  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  carried  an  article 
entitled  "The  House-Senate  Appropria- 
tions Dispute  in  the  87th  Congress"  in 
its  legislation  section  of  which  Dean 
Charles  B.  Nutting,  of  George  Washing- 
ton University  Law  Center,  is  editor  in 
charge.  This  particular  article  was 
written  by  James  C.  Kirby,  Jr.,  who,  dtir- 
ing  the  87th  Congress  served  as  chief 
counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Mr.  Kirby  is  now  returning 
to  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  is  associate  professor  of 
law. 

Although  I  hope  the  appropriations 
controversy  is  over  and  will  not  return  to 
mar  the  work  of  the  88th  Congress,  this 
was  a  matter  which  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  continues  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  are  close  observers  of  the 
legislative  process.  Mr.  Kirby 's  article 
takes  no  position  on  the  merits  of  the 
matter  and  only  sets  forth  a  narrative 
chronology  of  the  events  which  occurred, 
the  underlying  issues  involved,  and  the 
positions  taken  by  both  sides.  I  believe 
that  it  Is  fair  and  impartial.  It  should 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcord,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi   Hottsx-Senate   Appeopriations   Disftjte 

IN  THE  87th  Congress 
(By  James  C.  Kirby.  Jr..  chief  counsel. 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments) 
The  prolonged  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress was  marked  by  bitter  procedural  and 
Jvirlsdlctlonal  disagreements  between  the  Ap- 
proiniatlons  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
called  by  some  the  battle  of  the  octogenarians 
because  It  centered  around  the  persons  of 
the  two  committee  chairmen.  84-year-old 
SenatOT  Cam.  Hatden,  Democrat,  of  Arizona, 
and  83-year-oId  Representative  Clarence 
Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  the  con- 
troversy actually  went  much  deeper  and  put 
in  Issue  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
two  Houses.    The  purpose  of  this  article  Is 


evaluate  its  merits. 

The  first  clause  of  section  7  of  article  I 
of  the  UJ3.  Constitution  is  the  basis  of  the 
House  of  Representatives"  power  over  the 
purse.  It  directs  that  "all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills." 
Although  the  language  specifically  Includes 
only  the  raising  of  revenue,  not  Its  subse- 
quent appropriation  for  Government  use, 
both  tax  legislation  for  raising  revenue  and 
general  appropriations  bills  authorizing  ex- 
pendltiire  of  public  funds  have  always  origi- 
nated In  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Its 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  respectively. 

Major  appropriations  bills  are  invariably 
amended  by  the  Senate  and  unless  the  House 
accepts  all  of  the  Senate  amendments,  which 
is  indeed  rare,  Joint  conference  committees 
must  then  meet  to  compromise  smd  adjust 
the  differences  of  the  two  Houses.  When  a 
conference  committee  reaches  agreement.  Its 
recommendations  are  usually  accepted  by 
both  Houses  as  a  matter  of  course  and  final 
passage  of  the  bill  follows.  In  the  past,  con- 
ferences on  appropriations  bills  have  tradi- 
tionally met  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  ranking  Senate  conferee  has 
acted  as  chairman.  The  conference  chair- 
man Is  usually  the  chairman  of  the  particu- 
lar Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  considered  the  bill,  because  of  the 
Senate's  uniform  practice  of  appointing  ap- 
propriations conferees  from  the  subcommit- 
tee which  handled  the  bill. 

The  current  dispute  began  early  In  1962 
when  Chairman  Cannon  advised  Chairman 
Hayden  that  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee desired  that  conferences  alternate  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  sides  of  the 
Capitol.  On  February  9,  1962.  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  imanimously  In- 
structed Chairman  Hatden  to  advise  the 
House  conamlttee  that  it  was  agreeable  to 
alternating  conference  locations,  If  the  House 
Committee  would  In  turn  agree  to  half  of 
all  appropriations  bills  originating  In  the 
Senate.  This  would  allow  conferences  to 
meet  on  the  House  side  on  bills  originating 
In  the  Senate  and  on  the  Senate  side  on  bills 
originating  In  the  House.  The  Senate  pro- 
posal also  contemplated  that  origination  of 
each  major  appropriations  bill  would  alter- 
nate between  the  House  and  Senate  from 
year  to  year. 

Here  the  matter  rested  until  April  10,  1962. 
when  a  conference  committee  on  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  appropriations  bill  met  In 
the  rooms  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
which  had  been  the  customary  meeting  place 
for  such  conferences.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  meeting,  the  House  conferees  insisted 
that  the  next  meeting  be  held  In  the  House 
committee's  chtimbers  on  Its  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  Senate  conferees  refused  to 
depart  from  past  practice  In  this  respect  and 
the  conference  was  stalemated  at  this  point. 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  who  was  presiding  over  the  confer- 
ence, told  the  Senate  later  that  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  House  conferees  would  also 
insist  that  one  of  their  number  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  next  conference  meeting,  but  at 
this  point  no  such  formal  demand  was  made 
by  the  House. 

In  support  of  their  position  on  meeting 
locations.  Senators  pointed  not  only  to  the 
tradition  of  more  than  180  years  but  to  prac- 
tical considerations  which  they  claimed  Jus- 
tified meeting  near  the  Senate  floor.  Rep- 
resentatives were  said  to  know  In  advance 
when  rollcalls  would  be  held  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  while  Senators  have  no  such  fore- 
knowledge. It  was  also  claimed  that  the  fact 
that  there  are  four  times  as  many  House 
Members  as  Senators  makes  House  rollcalls 


time  to  reach  the  House  floor  ^nd'  register 
their  vote  or  answer  a  quorum  call.  However 
the  Senate  group  did  offer  to  meet  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  chamber,  a  relatively  neutral 
location. 

The  next  development  was  on  April  16 
when  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  11038,  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  bill,  pro- 
vldlng  supplementary  funds  to  enable  varu 
ous  Government  departments  and  agencies 
to  finish  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962 
The  House  bill,  passed  April  4,  had  provided 
$447,514,000  for  25  agencies  and  departments 
The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  provide  $560  - 
008,344  for  28  agencies  and  departments.  The 
Senate  requested  a  conference  with  the  House 
and  renewed  Its  previous  offer  to  alternate 
conference  locations  If  It  co|ild  originate  half 
the  appropriations  bills.    Tlie  House  refused. 

The  deadlock  continued  through  May  and 
Into  June  with  no  conference  meetings  being 
held  and  each  side  holding  stubbornly  to  iu 
position.  By  mid-June,  no  bill  appropriating 
funds  for  the  1963  fiscal  year  had  reached 
final  passage,  although  several  had  been  acted 
upon  by  both  bodies.  H.R.  11038,  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  still  had 
not  been  acted  upon  In  conference  and  sev- 
eral Government  agencies  had  almost  es- 
hausted  their  funds.  The  Small  Buslnese 
Administration,  which  had  expected  to  re- 
ceive $85  to  $90  million  from  this  bill,  dis- 
closed that  It  had  ceased  making  loans  on 
March  9  In  order  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
revolving  fund  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments. State  Department  travel  funds  were 
being  held  up.  On  June  16,  the  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service  asked  its  personnel  to  volun- 
teer to  work  without  pay  In  the  hope,  but 
with  no  legal  guarantee,  that  they  would 
later  be  reimbursed. 

To  meet  this  emergency,  the  House  passed 
a  special  stopgap  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  745) 
on  June  14,  containing  $133  million  In  items 
from  HJR.  11038,  the  omnibus  second  supple- 
mental bUl.  When  this  resolution  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  Hatden  wrote  to  Cannon 
that  It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Senate  committee  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 745  was  "Inadequate  to  meet  the  press- 
ing demands  before  the  close  of  this  fiscal 
year  In  the  public  Interest."  Hatden  also 
pointed  out  that  all  matters  Included  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  746  were  included 
in  the  larger  bUl,  UR.  11038,  and  therefore 
invited  the  House  to  confer  on  It  In  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  chamber.  The  neutral 
location  appeared  to  satisfy  the  House  de- 
mand as  to  conference  sites,  but  Cannon  now 
advanced  a  demand  that  the  chairmanship  of 
the  conferences  be  rotated  between  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  The  Senate  committee 
replied  that  It  would  share  the  chairmanship 
only  If  it  could  Initiate  half  the  appropria- 
tion bills.  At  the  suggestion  of  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  seven  Representatives  of 
each  committee  met  on  June  18  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  chamber  but  were  unable  to 
resolve  their  differences. 

Cannon  had  been  indicating  In  statements 
to  the  press  that  one  reason  for  the  feud 
was  economy.  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Importance  of  presiding  at  conferences 
was  that  "the  chairman  frequently  decides 
what  the  compromise  will  be  and  that  puts 
us  at  a  great  disadvantage."  He  attributed 
the  House  demand  to  a  desire  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations. Cannon  added:  "Every  bill 
we  have  passed  for  years  has  been  Increased 
by  the  Senate.  They  put  In  everything  they 
can  think  of  Just  because  some  Senator 
wants  it  for  his  State.  •  •  •  If  we  could 
preside  at  conferences  half  of  the  time, 
maybe  we  could  cut  out  half  of  these  In- 
creases." By  a  letter  to  Hatden  on  June  22, 
Cannon  formalized  this  position.  He 
pointed  out  that  House  appropriation  figures 
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bid  been  Increased  by  the  Senate  by  a  total 
of  $32  billion  during  the  past  10  years  and 
stated  that  sharing  chairmanships  of  con- 
ferences was  asked  by  the  House  committee 
"in  the  hope  of  remedying  the  situation." 

The  fiscal  year  neared  a  close  with  no 
appropriations  bill  approved  and  the  com- 
mittees still  deadlocked.  On  June  28  the 
House  and  Senate  both  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution  769,  a  stopgap  resolution  provid- 
ing minimal  funds  to  continue  existing  ac- 
tivities to  July  31.  1962.  It  permitted  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  continue  projects  and 
activities  carried  on  in  the  expiring  fiscal 
year  at  a  level  of  expenditure  corresponding 
to  the  lowest  level  set  by  (1  (  the  fiscal  1962 
appropriation,  (2)  the  budget  request,  If 
the  fiscal  1963  bill  had  not  been  passed  by 
the  House,  or  (3)  the  more  restrictive  figure 
set  by  the  House  or  Senate  in  passing  a  fiscal 
1963  bill.  This  left  in  abeyance  many  proj- 
ects which  had  been  authorized  for  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

Both  committees  then  appointed  teams  of 
negotiators  to  confer  on  the  overall  con- 
troversy. In  naming  its  team  on  July  6. 
1962,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  it  was  "un- 
willing to  accept  unilateral  alterations  in 
the  procedures  which  have  always  existed  in 
considering  appropriations  bills "  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  "should  not  be  en- 
dangered by  unreasonable  demands  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Senate  to  the  will  of  the 
other  body."  At  the  same  time,  the  Senate 
committee  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
its  confidence  In  Chairman  Hatden  and  its 
unanimous  support  of  the  position  which 
he  had  taken.  (Cannon  was  later  quoted  as 
saying  that  there  had  never  been  any  per- 
sonal feud  between  himself  and  Hayden, 
that  neither  of  them  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Initiation  of  the  controversy,  and 
that  the  Initial  demand  by  his  committee 
for  rotation  of  conference  chairmanships  had 
taken  him  by  surprise.) 

On  July  9  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee named  its  negotiators  and  adopted 
a  resolution  stating  that  "the  Inequitable 
practice  of  conducting  all  conferences  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  Senator  gives  the 
Senate  a  disproportionate  advantage,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  In  the  past  10  years 
the  Senate  conferees  have  been  able  to  re- 
tain $22  bUllon  out  of  the  $32  billion  in  in- 
creases which  the  Senate  added  to  House 
appropriations — a  2-to-l  ratio  in  favor 
of  the  body  consistently  advocating  larger 
appropriations.  Increased  spending  and  cor- 
responding deficits." 

This  House  resolution  Immediately  pro- 
duced an  explosive  reaction  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate.  Senator  Robertson  called  it 
"the  most  insulting  document  that  one  body 
has  ever  sent  to  another"  and  emphatically 
denied  the  implication  that  the  Senate  was 
less  responsible  than  the  House  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters. He  disagreed  with  the  total  Increases 
in  appropriations  attributed  to  the  Senate, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  not  only 
considers  supplemental  estimates  submitted 
by  department  agencies  after  the  House  has 
acted,  but  that  the  Senate  often  had  requests 
from  Members  of  the  House  (mentioning 
specifically  the  late  Sam  Rayburn)  to  add 
Items  which  the  House  committee  had  re- 
jected. He  also  charged  that  the  House  op- 
erated under  a  gag-rule  procedure  by  which 
all  50  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  resist  amendments  on  the 
House  fioor,  and  that  this  Increased  the 
demands  upon  the  Senate  for  often  worth- 
while amendments  to  appropriations  bills. 
Robertson  also  defended  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Senate  to  Initiate 
appropriations  bUls  and  pointed  out  that  If 
the  two  Houses  shared  this  role  equally 
they  could  be  moving  concurrently  early  In 
each  session  In  the  consideration  of  appro- 
priations rather  than  requiring  the  Senate 
to   await   House    action    In    every    Instance. 


He  said  this  would  result  in  speedier  yet 
more  careful  action  and  avoid  the  accumula- 
tion of  appropriations  bills  near  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Robertson  pointed  out  that 
in  1961,  of  the  17  appropriations  bills  passed, 
only  4  had  come  from  the  House  by  the 
end  of  April,  and  that  2  came  to  the  Senate 
in  May,  6  In  June.  2  In  July,  and  3  In  Sep- 
tember. 

In  support  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Robertson  relied  upon 
an  1880  report  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  which  the  majority  concluded  that 
the  Senate  had  constitutional  power  to  orig- 
inate appropriations. 

As  a  result  of  four  meetings  of  the  two 
teams  of  negotiators  headed  by  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
and  Representative  Albert  Thomas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  the  two  committees  agreed  on 
July  18  to  a  temporary  solution  under  which 
to  operate  lor  the  balance  of  the  session. 
Under  its  terms,  the  chairmen  of  Joint  con- 
ferences would  be  appointed  Jointly  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  House  and  Sen- 
ate subcommittees  handling  each  bill,  there- 
by giving  House  Members  a  chance  to 
preside  over  conferences.  The  previous 
agreement  to  meet  In  the  Old  Supreme  Cotirt 
chamber  was  not  disturbed.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  a  Joint  subcommittee  would  be 
established  to  study  all  the  Issues  and  make 
recommendations  by  January  1963,  In  time 
for  the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  the  truce  agreement,  on  July 
20  House  and  Senate  conferees  met  In  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  chamber  on  H.R.  11038, 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1963.  Representative  Thomas  be- 
came the  first  House  Member  In  history  to 
preside  at  an  appropriations  conference. 
This  resulted  from  the  toss  of  a  coin  by 
agreement  with  Senator  Spessard  Holland, 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  Thomas'  counterpart 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
volved. 

Holland  was  to  preside  at  the  next  con- 
ference on  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
The  conference  came  to  agreement  after  a 
1-hour  meeting. 

In  the  final  days  of  the  session,  conference 
disputes  over  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  brought  a  new  flare- 
up  over  the  question  of  the  Senate's  right 
to  initiate  appropriations  bills  and  threat- 
ened to  Introduce  a  new  element  Into  the 
dispute.  The  Senate  had  added  $28  million 
for  farm  research  projects  which  the  Hotise 
had  not  considered.  After  several  confer- 
ence meetings  failed  to  produce  a  com- 
promise acceptable  to  both  Houses,  Senator 
Russell  reported  to  the  Senate  on  October 
8  that  "the  issue  is  whether  the  Senate  has 
a  right  to  amend  an  appropriation  bill  in 
any  and  every  respect."  He  said  that  the 
House  conferees  had  fiatly  refused  to  dlsctiss 
any  Senate  amendment  providing  funds  for 
construction  of  agricultural  research  facili- 
ties on  the  grounds  that  no  such  Item  had 
been  Included  In  the  House  bill.  Russell 
asserted  the  right  of  the  Senate  not  only  to 
amend,  but  to  originate,  appropriations  bills 
and  contended  that  if  the  Senate  had  initi- 
ated only  four  or  five  appropriations  bills 
and  begun  hearings  on  them  in  January, 
Congress  could  have  adjovirned  by  August  15. 
Russell  charged  that  the  Senate  was  being 
asked  to  surrender  its  "equal  and  coordi- 
nate" status  with  the  House  and  said 
finally:  "If  the  Senate  has  one  ounce  of  self- 
respect,  it  will  stay  in  session  until  Christ- 
mas •  •  •  to  establish  our  position  as  a 
coequal  body  in  every  respect." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  had  adopted 
on  October  4  and  sent  to  the  House  a  reso- 
lution continuing  Agriculture  Department 
spending  for  the  next  year  at  present  levels, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  abandon  hope  of  a 
new  bill  during  the  current  session.  In  the 
House,  this  was  viewed  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional attempt  by  the  Senate  to  originate  an 


appropriations  bill,  and  on  October  10  the 
House  resolved  by  a  vote  of  245  to  1  that  the 
Senate's  action  was  an  "Infringement  on  the 
privileges  of  thU  House"  and  returned  the 
resolution  without  further  action.  Chair- 
man Cannon  and  Representative  John 
Tabee,  Republican,  of  New  York,  led  the  brief 
debate  in  the  House,  with  Cannon  asserUng 
that  "the  priority  of  the  House  In  initiating 
appropriation  bills  is  buttressed  by  the 
strongest  and  most  impelling  of  rules,  the 
rule  of  Immemorial  usage."  Tabb  quoted 
passages  from  the  Federalist  referring  to  the 
exclusive  power  of  the  House  to  originate 
money  bills  and  cited  authorities  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Iramers  of  the  Constitution  had 
in  mind  the  early  practice  by  which  bills  to 
levy  taxes  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  were 
combined  into  one  budget  bill,  and  thus  in- 
tended the  House  to  originate  both  sorts  of 
action 

This  action  cause  '  Senator  Russell  to  ac- 
cuse the  House  of  fantastic  Interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  and  to  threaten  a  pro- 
longed debate  If  necessary  to  educate  the 
other  body  to  the  clear  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Senator  Watne  Morsb,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  offered  to  assist  Russell  In  such 
a  constitutional  debate  and  charged  the 
House  with  attempting  to  turn  the  Senate 
into  an  American  House  of  Lords.  But  on 
the  next  day,  the  conference  deadlock  over 
the  principal  Agriculture  appropriation  \A\\ 
was  broken  when  the  House  agreed  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  farm  research  items.  The  Sen- 
ate's original  resolution  became  a  moot  Item 
in  a  Congress  trying  desperately  to  complete 
its  business  and  adjourn. 

Nonetheless,  as  one  of  Its  last  acts  before 
adjourning  on  October  18,  the  Senate 
adopted  by  voice  vote  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  Senate's  past  acquiescence  in  per- 
mitting the  House  first  to  consider  appro- 
priation bills  "cannot  change  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  nor  affect  the 
Senate's  co-equal  power  to  originate  any  bill 
not  expressly  raising  revenue."  The  reso- 
lution. Introduced  by  Senator  Russell,  also 
suggested  that  tJie  controversy  between  the 
Chambers  be  submitted  to  outside  review, 
either  for  declaratory  Judgment  by  a  Federal 
appellate  court  or  to  a  commission  of  educa- 
tors specializing  in  the  Kngllsh  language. 

The  bitterness  of  the  final  proceedings  in- 
dicates that  the  basic  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  are  far  from  resolved  and 
that  the  dispute  goes  much  deeper  than  the 
personalities  of  the  principal  participants. 
The  January  1963  repwrt  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee which  Is  studying  the  problem  should 
be  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 


RUTH  BROOKS 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  December,  while  the  Congress 
was  adjourned,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  lost 
one  of  its  finest  citizens  and  best  public 
servants.  Ruth  Brooks,  wife  of  Harvey  C. 
Brooks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Kingsport  Times  in 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Brooks  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  QtJiET  Public  Servant 

In  every  town  there  are  people  who  devote 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  public  service. 

Some  work  In  the  forefront  of  public  proj- 
ects. Others  work  more  or  less  behind  the 
scenes,  not  wanting  public  recognition. 
Kingsport  has  had  a  generous  quota  of  such 
people. 

Such  a  person  was  Ruth  Brooks,  wife  of 
Harvey  C.  Brooks.     She  died  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Brooks  and  her  husband  were  amo-ig 
the  early  builders  of  Kingsport.     But  while 
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har  bnalMUid  vas  helping  to  build  the  eco- 
nomic Ufa  ot  tha  dty.  Mrs.  Brooks  Joined  a 
group  at  wooaen  who  esrly  set  out  to  see  to 
It  that  the  cultural  life  of  the  city  kept  pace 
with  Its  economic  growth. 

Today  one  ot  Kingqiort's  proudest  boasts 
Is  Its  pubUc  Ubrary.  Bttt  how  few  people 
know  the  early  stniggle  of  a  small  group  of 
women  to  lay  the  foundation  stones  for  that 
library? 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that 
movement.  She  spent  many  liours  and 
much  of  her  energy  In  this  work,  raising 
funds  and  Interesting  others  In  the  Impor- 
tance at  this  work.  Today  the  library  stands 
not  only  as  a  monument  to  J.  Pred  John- 
son. It  la  also  a  monimient  to  the  public 
spirit  of  a  small  group  of  women,  at  whom 
Ruth  Brooks  was  one. 

Another  public  service  which  claimed  her 
attention  was  the  association  formed  to  pre- 
serve historical  landmarks  and  antlqiiee. 
The  work  of  this  organization  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  save  historic  sites  from  being 
obliterated.  The  rich  history  of  our  section 
has  been  preserved. 

We  could  name  other  activities  in  which 
Mrs.  Brooks  eng^aged. 

She  was  one  who  loved  Kingsport  and 
loved  doing  things  to  help  the  city  grow  in  a 
healthy  way.  She  enjoyed  doing  it.  She 
was  not  one  to  be  self-consciously  doing 
pubUc  service.  With  her  it  was  a  labor 
of  love.  Everything  she  put  her  hand  to. 
she  also  put  her  heart  into.  The  result  was 
of  great  benefit  to  the  city  and  its  people. 

How  fortunate  it  U  for  all  of  us  that  there 
are  people  like  Ruth  Brooks  In  this  world. 
How  fortunate  that  there  are  people  to 
whom  unselfish  public  service  comes  natural 
They  leave  their  little  comer  of  the  wcwld 
a  better  place  fcM-  their  having  Uved  in  It. 

Kingsport  owes  nK>re  than  most  know  to 
Ruth  Brooks. 


January  28 


Talmadge  Williams  Del.     Young.  N.  Dak. 

Thurmond  Yarborough        Young,  Ohio 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AiroinisoN],  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
renew  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 'of 
a  quorum,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
Anderson],  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor  thereby. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names  : 

[No.  9  Leg] 

Aiken  Ervln  McGee 

Allott  Fong  McGovern 

Anderson  Pulbrlght  Mclntyre 

BarUett  Goldwater  McNamara 

Bayh  Gruenlng  Metcalf 

Beau  Hart  Miller 

Bennett  Hartke  Morton 

Bible  Hayden  Mundt 

Boggs  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Brewster  Hill  Neuberger 

Burdlck  Holland  Pastore 

Byrd,  Va.  Hruska  Peli 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Humphrey  Prouty 

Cannon  Inouye  Proxmire 

Case  Jackson  Randolph 

Clark  Johnston  RlblcofT 

Cooper  Jordan.  Idaho  Robertson 

Cotton  Keating  Russell 

Curtis  Kefauver  SaltonstaU 

Dodd  Kennedy  Scott 

Domlnlck  Kuchel  Simpson 

Douglas  Lausche  Smatbers 

Eastland  Long,  Mo.  Smith 

Edmondson  Magn\uon  Sparkman 

Ellender  Mansfield  Stennls 

Engie  McCarthy  Symington 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  motion  to  the  desk  in  writing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion, 
as  follows: 

I  move  under  the  Constitution  that  with- 
out further  debate  the  Chair  submit  the 
pending  question  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  motion 
raises  explicitly  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. There  have  been  36  previous  oc- 
cupants of  this  chair,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  me  that  all  of  the 
decisions  have  been  uniform,  that  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  nile  on  a  constitutional  mat- 
ter. ITie  Chair  is  in  full  agreement  with 
those  precedents,  because  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent cannot  make  a  decision  for  100 
Senators,  unless  he  has  previously  been 
granted  the  authority  to  make  that  de- 
cision. 

Our  Constitution  leaves  the  rulemak- 
ing authority  in  the  Senate  itself,  not 
in  its  Presiding  Officer.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  improper  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  arrogate  this  authority  to  him- 
self. 

The  proposition  that  has  been  placed 
before  us  is  that  under  the  Constitution 
the  Senate  has  the  right  to  decide  the 
very  issue  contained  in  the  motion  it- 
self. 

The  Chair  acts  under  the  direction  of 
the  Senate.  In  this  instance  there  is 
no  direction  from  the  Senate  until  the 
question  of  constitutionality  has  been 
decided.  Therefore,  the  Chair  now  sub- 
mits this  issue  to  the  Senate  for  its  de- 
cision, and  will  carry  out  the  directives 
of  the  Senate  as  expressed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

Article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution 
states:  j 

Each  House  may  determine  Oie  rules  of 
its  proceedings. 

This  the  Senate  can  do  by  a  majority 
vote.  Therefore,  the  Chair  submits  the 
question: 

Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
the  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
terminate  debate  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  and  proceed  to  an  immediate  vote 
on  a  rule  change  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  Senate  rules? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Chair  whether  the  Senate 
has,  in  fact,  adopted  rules  for  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
Senate  has  never  adopted  rules  for  a 
single  session  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  First  Congress,  and  that  there  have 
been  six  general  revisions  of  the  rules 
during  the  period  during  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  operating. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  state  it. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Has  the  Sen- 
ate been  operating  consistently  since  the 
first  session  under  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  with  such  modifications  as 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  under 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  that  is 
a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  an- 
other parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  the  Senate 
operating  under  any  rules  now;  and.  if 
so,  will  the  Chair  state  under  what  rules 
the  Senate  is  operating? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
Senate  is  now  operating  under  the  rules 
as  shown  in  the  Senate  Manual. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  question,  and  I 
hope  that  this  is  the  final  question 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Under  the 
rules  as  shown  in  the  Senate  Manual,  is 
it  correct  to  say  that  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No;  only  a 
majority  vote  is  required  to  change  a 
rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  same  story  that  many  of  us  have 
been  engaged  in  for  a  long  time.  We  do 
not  question  in  any  way  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  rules.  We  do  not 
question  the  propriety  by  which  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  submits  this  question  to 
the  Senate  for  decision. 

We  take  some  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  many  times  we  have  been  faced  with 
this  decision.  It  may  be  true,  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
suggested  a  moment  ago,  that  there  was 
a  general  revision  of  the  rules  in  1917. 
But  there  is  no  person  who  has  studied 
the  history  of  what  happened  in  1917 
who  fails  to  understand  what  took  place. 
Senator  Walsh  was  outraged  by  the 
filibuster  in  the  64th  Congress.  He  de- 
manded at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  that  the  Senate  draw  rules  under 
which  it  could  operate.  He  proceeded  to 
submit  a  resolution  to  change  completely 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Caucuses  of 
both  parties  were  held,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take 
such  a  drastic  step.  It  was  said  that  the 
question  could  be  settled  easily  by  simply 
changing  rule  XXn,  which  was  what 
Senator  Walsh  wanted  changed,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

So  an  agreement  was  reached  that  rule 
XXII  would  be  modified  exactly  in  the 
way  in  which  Senator  Walsh  wanted  it 
to  be  modified. 

It  is  very  well  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  any  revision  of  the  rules;  but  there 
would  have  been  if  the  Senate  had  al- 
lowed that  question  to  be  put  to  the 
membership.  Senators  were  ready  to 
vote  for  a  change.  It  was  only  when 
Senators  gave  in  and  said  that  Senator 
Walsh  could  have  that  change  in  rule 
Xxn  that  the  difficulty  was  settled. 

The  question  arises:  Under  what  rule 
is  the  Senate  operating?    I  am  pleased 
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to  hear  the  parliamentary  ruling  that 
the  Senate  is  operating  under  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  found  in  the 
manual.  This  ruling  differs  from  some 
of  the  previous  rulings.  A  previous  Vice 
President.  Alben  Barkley.  of  Kentucky 
who  had  had  a  reasonable  amount  of 
experience  in  the  Senate,  was  asked  that 
specific  question  in  1953.  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  first  submitted  a 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of 
rules. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  what 
rules  the  Senate  was  operating  under. 
The  Vice  President  then  said  that  the 
organization  of  the  Senate  is  an  inher- 
ent right  of  the  Senate,  as  it  is  of  any 
sovereign  body,  and  that  all  that  took 
place  up  to  that  day  was  under  that 
inherent  right. 

Much  was  said  about  Vice  President 
Barkley  s  theory  of  inherent  rights.  But 
the  Senate  recognized  that  all  that  he 
said  was  essentially  true.  A  part  of  the 
process  of  organization  is  the  process  of 
selecting  officers  and  of  adopting  rules. 
I  think  there  was  a  right  to  proceed  at 
that  time. 

All  of  us  recognize  what  took  place  in 
1959.  There  was  another  long  session. 
There  was  one  in  1957,  too.  It  was  a 
rather  long  session,  in  which  there  were 
many  examples  of  what  could  take  place 
in  connection  with  changing  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  Alben  Barkley  to  rule,  because 
some  Senators  very  wisely  decided  that 
that  question  had  better  be  referred 
somewhere  else.  So  a  motion  to  table 
was  made.    That  motion  carried. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  doubts  how 
Vice  President  Barkley  would  have  ruled. 
But  we  know  how  another  former  Vice 
President  ruled.  We  know  that  Vice 
President  Nixon  said,  time  after  time,  in 
advisory  opinions,  what  he  believed. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  elaborate  a  bit. 
I  do  not  believe  the  able  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KuchelI.  who  has  just 
been  returned  to  office  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  700.000.  when  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  in  his  State  was 
losing  by  300,000.  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  by  the  people  of 
California  if  they  had  believed  that  he 
w£is  a  man  who  wanted  to  destroy  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia returned  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  to  the  Senate  because  he 
wants  to  preserve  and  defend  the  dem- 
ocratic processes  of  government. 

I  know  also  that  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI 
strongly  supports  this  proposal.  He  has 
just  submitted  his  case  to  the  people  of 
his  State,  and  those  people  returned  him 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
a  majority  of  approximately  1  million. 

I  have  cited  the  example  of  two  great 
States — California  and  New  York.  Who 
are  we  to  say  that  the  Senators  from 
those  States  must  have  no  part  in  the 
making  of  the  rules  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  Manual?  They 
have  just  as  much  right  to  make  the 
rules  as  did  the  Senators  who  first  wrote 
the  Senate  Manual.  They  have  just  as 
much  right  to  decide  upon  the  rules  un- 
der which  they  want  to  live  as  did  Henry 
Clay  and  other  Senators  who  have  been 
referred  to  in  this  debate. 


I  have  been  joined  in  submitting  the 
resolution  by  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton].  I  read 
a  great  many  preliminary  opinions  as 
to  how  the  recent  election  would  result 
in  Kentucky.  Many  people  thought  that 
Senator  Morton  was  in  deep  trouble. 
But  it  was  found  when  the  election  was 
over  that  he  was  returned  to  the  Senate 
by  a  substantial  majority.  Shall  he 
hereafter  be  prohibited  from  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  things  he 
beheves  are  right,  merely  because  some 
Senators  say  that  Henry  Clay  thought 
differently,  even  though  both  men  came 
from  the  same  State?     I  think  not. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  the 
battle  goes  on  and  on,  and  every  year 
that  the  rules  question  comes  up,  it  comes 
closer  to  accomplishment.  The  last 
time  the  proposal  was  sent  to  committee 
in  1961.  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  51 
to  49.  if  we  count  Senators  who  an- 
nounced their  positions.  So  the  vote 
is  becoming  extremely  close,  and  will 
become  more  and  more  ^o  if  this  debate 
has  to  continue,  because  this  is  a  prob- 
lem which  cannot  be  settled  by  reference 
to  some  other  right. 

The  proceedings  which  have  taken 
place  today  have  some  precedent.  I 
trust  that  as  we  go  along  we  will  try  to 
recall  what  the  situation  in  the  Senate 
was  on  the  7th  day  of  January  1959,  on 
the  occa.'=ion  of  the  well-remembered 
amendment  of  Senate  rules  at  that  time. 

I  hope  it  will  be  strictly  remembered 
that  what  we  are  doing  now — this  talk, 
talk,  talk,  into  a  full-blown  fihbuster  on 
the  motion  to  consider  a  resolution — is 
not  the  pattern  of  what  happened  in 
1959.  We  do  not  want  some  Senator  to 
rise  and  say  that  this  resolution  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  because  that  would 
be  assumed  to  be  established  practice. 
We  have  no  established  practice.  We 
have  worked  one  way  at  one  time,  and 
another  way  at  another  time;  and  I  am 
happy  to  take  the  most  recent  practice — 
the  most  clearly  adopted  precedent — the 
practice  by  which  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators now  serving  in  this  body  have  par- 
ticipated in  adopting  a  fitting  and  proper 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  and 
adopt  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  That 
was  what  was  done  in  1959.  No  one 
can  successfully  challenge  it.  The  Sen- 
ate was  permitted  to  write  its  rules. 
Why  was  the  Senate  at  that  time  much 
wiser  than  this  one?  Why  can  we  not 
trust  the  Senate  in  1963  to  write  its 
rules? 

What  did  the  Senate  do  on  January 
7,  1959,  and  in  the  days  that  followed? 
The  Senate  permitted  the  oath  of  office 
to  be  administered  to  groups  of  recently 
elected  Senators. 

When  that  was  finished,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident recognized  the  majority  leader, 
who  proposed  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  respect  to  adjournment, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  list  of  Senators  by  States  was  then 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  there  was  a 
drawing  for  terms  of  office  of  the  two 
new  Senators  irom  Alaska.  Then  there 
were  the  customary  resolutions  to  notify 


the  President  and  the  House;  and  the 
resolution  that  the  Senate  meet  at  12 
o'clock. 

Then  the  majority  leader,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois IMr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  MANsriELDl.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall  1 , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Bridges],  submitted  a  resolution. 

That  was  an  interesting  resolution. 
It  resolved  that  subsection  2  of  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  amended  in  several  ways,  and  I 
mention  two:  First,  by  striking  out  "ex- 
cept subsection  3  of  rule  XXII";  and  sec- 
ond, by  striking  out  "two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting." 

The  resolution  contained  other  provi- 
sions. One  item  was.  in  my  opinion. 
completely  unconstitutional.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  now  and  have  no 
one  overlook,  ignore,  or  forget  is  that  the 
first  order  of  business  after  the  proper 
organization  of  the  Senate  was  a  motion 
to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  and  particu- 
larly subsection  2  of  rule  XXII. 

Is  not  that  the  situation  this  year? 
In  this  Congress?  At  this  time?  At 
this  hour? 

To  be  sure,  the  Senate  had  met  orig- 
inally on  an  earlier  day  and  had  sworn 
in  its  Members,  but  there  had  been  an 
understanding  that  it  would  await  the 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  not  prejudice  the  position  of 
any  Senator  by  so  doing.  Hence,  on 
Monday.  January  14.  after  the  joint  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  returned  to  its  Cham- 
ber, and  the  first  order  of  business  was 
the  recognition  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  to  change  subsec- 
tion 2  of  rule  XXH. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  contention 
that  the  change  was  identical  with  the 
type  of  change  submitted  by  the  major- 
ity leader  in  1959.  His  change  involved 
the  question  whether  cloture  might  be 
established  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
duly  elected  to  the  Senate  or  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing. My  amendment,  identical  as  to  the 
subsection  it  sought  to  reach,  proposed 
to  change  the  two-thirds  of  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  three -fifths  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  I  can  see 
no  basis  on  which  any  Senator  can  con- 
tend that  a  complete,  total,  and  sweep- 
ing precedent  has  not  been  established 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  my  amendment 
wotild  deal  with  the  same  subsection  of 
the  same  rule  and  almost  with  the  very 
words  which  were  involved  in  the  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  majority  leader 
in  1959. 

But  I  call  attention  to  this  difference. 
In  that  instance,  as  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  105,  part  1. 
page  103.  the  then  majority  leader,  after 
some  discussion  with  the  then  Vice 
President  concerning  what  was  proper 
and  what  was  not  proper,  said : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  5. 
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Tbe  Vxcs  Pkesident.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  tbe  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.     (Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Has  there  been  any  difference  this 
year?  Oh,  yes.  This  year  dirtain  Sen- 
ators have  decided  that  the  Senate  can- 
not even  vote  on  that  question. 

Some  Senators  opposed  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  recognized 
his  right  to  have  it  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Here  we  are  now,  weeks  after  this  ses- 
sion convened;  yet  we  have  not  even 
gotten  close  to  having  a  vote  taken  on 
this  matter  or  to  having  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  it 

The  other  day  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota pointed  out  that  he  was  ready  to 
vote.  I  assured  him  that  I  was  ready  to 
vote,  too.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  said  that  he,  too, 
was  ready  to  vote.  I  found  that  a  great 
many  other  Senators  were  ready  to  vote. 
But  they  could  not  vote.  Why  not? 
Because  the  minority  chooses  to  take  the 
position  that  the  majority  shall  not  vote. 
That  must  be  the  situation,  for  if  the 
Senators  who  wish  to  prevent  a  vote 
were  in  the  majority,  they  would  have 
long  since  submitted  the  question  to  a 
vote.  But  they  do  not  want  a  vote  to 
be  taken  on  it  now. 

All  Senators  remember  the  way  the 
Senate  acted  4  years  ago.    But  today  we 
see  the  attempt  to  establish  such  oppo- 
sition and  delay  as  a  practice.     What 
would  such  a  practice  lead  to?    It  would 
lead  to  a  situation  in  which,  whenever 
the  majority  leader  moved  that  the  Sen- 
ate take  up  any  bill — whether  an  appro- 
priation bill  or  one  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bills,  bills  which  are  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  many  Senators — there 
would  be  3  weeks  of  debate;  and  3  weeks 
after  the  motion  was  made,  we  would 
still  be  delayed  by  remarks  of  Senators 
about  what  Jefferson,  Madison,  Wash- 
ington,   and    others     thought.      Such 
speeches  woiild  be  made  day  after  day. 
If  that  happens.  Mr.  President,  how  long 
will  the  Senate  stand  as  a  great  institu- 
tion?   The  other  day  it  was  said,  in  a 
speech  made  by  one  Senator,  that  those 
of  us  who  favor  this  resolution  want  to 
tear  down  the  Senate.    But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  siibmit  that  those  who  want  to 
tear  down  the  Senate  are  those  who  wish 
to  prevent  the  Senate  from  voting. 

Constant  efforts  are  made  to  allow  all 
the  people  in  certain  States  to  vote.  But, 
Mr.  President,  how  long  is  the  Senate 
to  be  prevented  from  voting  on  this  mat- 
ter? I  am  ready  to  vote;  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hubiphrey]  is 
ready  to  vote;  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  ready  to 
vote;  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits]  is  ready  to  vote;  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  ready 
to  vote.  So  why  does  not  the  Senate 
vote?  It  does  not  vote  because  some 
Senators  take  the  position  that  they  are 
not  sure  what  the  votes  of  Senators  will 
be;  so  they  wish  to  have  the  Senate  wait 
a  few  days  in  the  hope  that  some  Sena- 
tors will  get  tired  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  read  on  and  on. 
However.  I  should  like  to  take  the  time 
to  read  the  advisory  opinions  of  the  Vice 
President  in  1959.    They  are  extremely 


inta^sting.  Not  all  Senators  agreed 
with  them  or  with  what  was  proposed; 
but  the  Vice  President  continued  to  point 
out  that  whenever  there  was  a  rule  which 
constantly  denied  the  right  to  vote,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  on  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  he  thought  that  was  un- 
constitutional, and  that  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  situation  been 
changed  any?  A  debate  in  connection 
with  this  matter  occurred  in  1961.  Some 
Senators  said,  "This  question  was  settled 
in  1959;  so  Senators  cannot  raise  the 
question  now,  because  the  change  which 
was  made  in  the  rule  included  a  pro- 
vision that  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
continue  from  one  Congress  to  the  next 
Congress  unless  they  are  changed  as  pro- 
vided in  these  rules.' " 

Because  of  the  inclusion  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  rule,  some  Senators  now 
allege  that  it  is  improper  for  any  Senator 
who  voted  in  favor  of  that  change  in  the 
rule  to  urge  now  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. However,  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  then  had  strong  objections  to 
it  and  to  its  constitutionality.  But  it 
was  submitted  to  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  he  gave  certain  advisory  rulings. 
He  said: 

The  Chair  has  indicated  his  opinion  that 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  determine  the 
rules  under  which  the  Senate  will  be  guided. 
Once  that  decision  Is  made,  or  once  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  conduct  business  under 
rules  adopted  in  previous  Congresses,  those 
rules  will  then  be  In  effect. 

That  is  the  entire  story.  Once  the  de- 
cision is  made,  once  the  rules  actually 
are  changed  at  the  beginning  of  a  Con- 
gress, then  at  that  time  they  can  con- 
tain a  provision  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  But  that  provision  cannot 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  if  it 
prevents  the  Senate  from  adopting  an 
altered  rule. 

That  is  why  I  hope  there  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  vote  on,  the  question  of  whether 
it  believes  in  the  Constitution,  or 
whether  it  believes  in  some  procedure  of 
the  Senate  which  happens  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  a  Senator  to 
say,  "I  believe  in  unconstitutional 
things;  and  I  do  not  want  the  Constitu- 
tion to  apply,  and  I  do  not  want  new 
Senators  to  have  the  right  to  express 
themselves  on  these  matters."  A  Sena- 
tor can  ask,  "What  right  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  have  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  rules?  He  is 
just  a  new  Member  of  the  Senate.  What 
right  does  he  have  to  speak  on  this 
question?" 

I  think  he  has  a  right  to  say  a  great 
deal  about  it,  just  as  all  other  new  Sen- 
ators have  such  a  right,  in  mv  opinion 
Therefore,  I  think  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  they  believe, 
and  I  beheve  they  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  pass  upon  this  rule. 

I  do  not  enjoy  taking  on  this  burden 
time  after  time  and  year  after  year.  I 
would  much  rather  sit  back  and  say. 
"Let  the  Senate  adopt  any  rules  which 
Senators  want  the  Senate  to  adopt;  we 
shall  get  along  somehow." 
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But  I  beheve  that  at  the  last  session 
the  business  of  the  Senate  was  dragged 
late  Into  the  fall  becatise  the  Senate  did 
not  have  a  rule  which  adequately  took 
care  of  the  situations  here  on  the  floor 
I  beheve  that  results  in  delay  and  delay 
again  and  again  and  again;  and  I  believe 
that  unless  the  Senate  takes  action  in 
this  field,  its  standing  and  its  reputation 
will  be  reduced. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world.  I  want  it 
to  continue  as  such.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senate  to  continue  to  spend  the  first 
weeks  of  each  session  in  arguing  about 
some  question  of  this  sort  and  in  having 
Senators  discuss  what  Madison  or  Jefifer- 
son  or  Washington  said.  After  all,  the 
best  studies  I  have  been  able  to  find  do 
not  show  that  Washington  ever  had  in 
mind  anything  similar  to  the  situation 
which  now  confronts  us.  After  all,  what 
would  he  care  about  a  cloture  petition  or 
a  cloture  rule,  because  at  that  time  it  was 
only  necessary  to  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  real  question 
here  is  whether  Senators  wish  to  have 
the  rule  changed  in  such  a  way  that  a 
majority  or  three-fifths  can  work  its  will, 
and  whether  Senators  want  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  will  have  a  right  to 
adopt  its  own  rules. 

As  long  ago  as  1953.  my  re.solution  on 
this  subject  was  submitted.  Some  Sen- 
ators said.  "It  is  no  good  to  consider  it 
now.  It  should  be  sent  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  then  great  things  will 
happen." 

We  know  what  happened.  Senator 
Jenner,  of  Indiana,  said  he  was  pledged 
to  report  a  resolution  which  he  believed 
to  be  better,  and  he  did  report  one.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  not  in  the  majority;  I  believe 
a  majority  overruled  him.  But  I  am  not 
sure  as  to  that. 

But  then  it  came  to  the  floor.  Every 
Senator  knows  what  happened  at  that 
time.  It  never  was  taken  up,  because 
Senators  said,  "If  it  is  brought  up.  there 
will  be  a  filibuster;  and  we  do  not  have 
time  for  that,  because  there  is  much  im- 
portant work  to  be  done." 

In  1955  there  was  the  same  story.  We 
were  told.  "Just  send  it  to  the  committee, 
and  then  see  what  will  happen." 

In  1959  we  got  a  small  change  in  the 
rule;  but  that  was  the  first  ray  of  sun- 
shine we  had  because  it  established — as 
an  absolute  precedent,  I  think— that  the 
Senate  has  a  right  to  change  its  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  whether  some 
Senators  like  them  or  not.  That  was 
done,  and  it  did  create  a  precedent.  It 
amended  the  very  rule  I  seek  to  amend. 
Therefore,  everything  that  happened 
then  is  germane  now. 

But  in  1961  it  came  up  again;  and  in 
went  a  proposal  to  change  the  rule. 
What  happened?  We  found  that  our 
two  very  able  leaders — and  both  of  them 
are  fine,  high-type  men  and  fine  citizens 
and  great  Senators— said.  "Let  this  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  We  can  guaran- 
tee you  certain  things,  if  it  goes  there." 
It  went  to  the  Rules  Committee.  But 
was  action  ever  taken  on  it?  It  went  to 
the  deep  freeze — and  so  will  every  rule 
that  is  sent  there. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  use  fooling 
ourselves  about  this  matter.    Only  one 
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vote  will  be  meaningful,  and  it  will  be  the 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  Sena- 
tors want  to  change  the  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  Anything  else 
that  is  done  will  be  merely  whitewashing. 
The  only  vote  that  will  count  will  be  the 
vote  on  this  resolution,  if  it  is  taken 
now,  not  weeks  from  now. 

I  hope  Senators  will  recognize  that  the 
responsibility  is  now  on  them  to  decide 
whether  they  want  the  Senate  to  adopt 
a  rule  that  will  be  meaningful,  or 
whether  they  want  the  Senate  to  con- 
tinue under  a  rule  which  is  such  that 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  up  a 
bill  in  the  Senate,  if  there  is  objection, 
it  can  touch  off  a  filibuster. 

There  should  be  a  rule  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  voice  of  the  Senate  to 
be  spoken  fearlessly  on  any  question 
before  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  yield  very  much;  but  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  yielding  to  me.    As 

1  understand  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  it  is  that  any  Senate 
rule  can  be  amended  at  the  start  of  a 
new  session  without  such  rule  being  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  even  though  all 
the  remaining  Senate  rules  continue  in 
effect.  But  if  such  proposal  is  delayed 
beyond  the  first  day  of  the  session,  any 
proposed  amendment  to  the  rules  must 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  be  reported  back 
and  then  acted  upon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  proposed  amendment  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  It  ought  to  go 
to  the  committee.  What  I  say  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  also 
said:  namely,  that  if  the  Senate  acts  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  the  proposed 
change  does  not  have  to  be  referred  to 
a  cotomittee. 

Why  do  I  make  that  statement?  In 
1959,  by  the  great  majority  that  has  been 
discussed,  77  to  22.  a  change  in  rule  n 
was  effected.  At  that  time  no  Senator 
even  suggested  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Ask  some  of  the  great  defenders  of 
other  procedures  what  was  done  in  1959 
about  referring  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. I  shall  not  go  into  the  particular 
questions  Involved  at  that  time.  Every- 
one knows  that  we  love  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. We  were  very  happy  to  work  along 
with  him.  He  has  always  been  a  trusted 
and  true  servant.  We  have  no  question 
about  him.  I  say  only  that  when  the 
proposal  was  made,  even  though  it  in- 
volved a  change  in  rule  XXn,  and  even 
though  the  change  related  to  subsection 

2  of  rule  XXII,  the  proposed  change  was 
allowed  to  come  before  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Not  a  Servator  that  I  know  of — and  I 
have  read  the  Record  again — rose  and 
Cix 77 


said,  "I  move  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration."  Senators 
were  well  satisfied  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
date  that  we  got  into  trouble  over  the 
question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  see  it,  the 
Senate  acts  through  committee  proce- 
dures, and  after  careful  thought,  con- 
sideration, and  hearings  before  commit- 
tees. In  this  instance,  and  only  in  this 
instance,  the  Senate  would  act.  if  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico were  sustained,  without  going  to  a 
committee,  but  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  Four  years 
ago  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
voted  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  a  pro- 
posed rules  change.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  reference  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  First,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico on  the  fine  presentation  he  has  made, 
and  the  excellent  leadership  which  he 
has  afforded  in  the  effort  to  bring  this 
issue  to  a  vote.  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
enlisted  under  his  banner  in  that  effort. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Vice 
President  has  now  submitted  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  the 
Senate.  I  should  hke  to  renew  a  part  of 
the  parliamentary  inquiries  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chair  earlier  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  apparent  that  these  questions  are 
not  academic  or  hypothetical  since  the 
issue  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
I  take  it  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  the  submission  is  debatable 
in  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  should 
be  apparent  to  all  Senators.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  already  dis- 
cussed the  question.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  now  discussing  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  discussing  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Obviously 
the  question  is  debatable  or  the  Chair 
would  not  have  recognized  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  assume  that  is  so. 
That  is  preliminary  to  my  next  ques- 
tion. If  during  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion it  were  to  appear  to  the  Chair  that 
dilatory  tactics  are  being  employed  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  reaching  a  de- 
cision, would  the  Chair  have  the  power 
to  rescind  the  submission  and  render 
a  ruling  on  the  motion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frcMn  New  York  in- 
dicate to  the  Chair  what  rule  the  Sena- 
tor has  in  mind  under  which  the  Chair 
might  have  such  a  power 

Mr.  KEATING  Perhaps  I  should  ad- 
dress a  parliamentary  inquiry  ahead  of 


that  one.  I  recognize  that  the  Chair, 
under  the  precedents,  has  submitted  the 
question  to  the  Senate.  Would  the 
Chair  have  the  ix>wer.  as  opposed  to 
practice,  to  rule  on  the  question  without 
submitting  it  to  the  Senate  but  subject 
of  course  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  particular  rule  in  mind 
that  might  corifer  such  authority  on  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  rules  which  pre- 
scribe the  powers  of  the  E»residing  Of- 
ficer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor Will  cite  the  rule,  the  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  consider  it  and  follow  the  Sena- 
tor very  closely  on  the  point  he  Is  at- 
tempting to  make.  If  there  is  a  rule 
that  gives  the  Presiding  OflBcer  authority 
to  stop  Senators  from  debating  for  any 

reason,  the  Chair 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  happy  to  yield  in  a  moment.  Does 
the  Presiding  OflBcer  feel  that  under  the 
Constitution,  under  which  the  motion  Is 
made,  the  Chair  would  have  the  power, 
if  convinced  that  an  effort  were  being 
made  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  acting. 
to  rule  on  the  motion  in  the  first  In- 
stance? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Then  the 
Senator  relies  on  the  Constitution  to 
give  the  Chair  the  authority  to  stop  Sen- 
ators from  debating?  Is  that  the  point 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator's  point 
is  that  while  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  decision  to  sub- 
mit this  motion  to  the  Senate  under  the 
precedents  which  have  been  cited  by  the 
Chair,  I  am  interested  in  learning 
'whether  there  is  any  way  to  bring  the 
motion  to  a  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  the  Chair 
tmderstood  the  Senator,  he  felt  that  xm- 
der  the  Constitution  the  Chair  had  cer- 
tain authority  that  would  permit  him  to 
exercise  authority  to  stop  debate.  If  the 
Chair  obtained  that  authority  from  the 
Constitution,  and  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion were  raised,  the  Chair  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  what  the  Chair  has  done. 
The  Chair  has  submitted  the  question  to 
the  Senate.  Since  1803  every  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  has  held  that  con- 
stitutional questions  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  If  the  Senator  is  relying 
on  a  rule  conferring  power  upon  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  stop  debate  except  in 
a  case  in  which  cloture  has  been  voted, 
a  motion  to  table,  to  recess,  or  to  adjourn 
is  agreed  to,  or  in  an  instance  in  which 
a  Senator  violates  a  rule,  the  Chair  has 
the  authority  conferred  by  rule.  If  there 
is  some  provision  of  the  rule  that  the 
Chair  does  not  have  in  mind  that  the 
Senator  has  in  mind,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  have  the  Senator  cite  it.  If  a 
motion  is  made  not  under  the  rule,  but 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Chair  points 
out  that  the  Chair  has  already  ruled 
that  he  must  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate  to  decide  what  the  Constitution 
means. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  what  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  New  York  is  seek- 
ing to  do  is  to  get  an  affirmative  reply 
to  the  question  which  he  has  raised.  If 
the  repty  were  in  the  affirmative,  it  would 
in  effect  mean  that  the  Vice  President, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment,  could  at  his  discre- 
tion become  a  dictator  over  the  Senate. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  answer  will  be 
in  the  negative,  because  there  is  a  sharp 
and  distinct  line  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  pursue  the  question  a  little 
further.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
relying  on  the  Constitution.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  have  him  give  a  citation, 
if  he  can,  of  any  language  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Chair  could  rely  upon 
to  support  a  decision  that  could  stop 
debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
is  more  concerned  about  encroachments 
by  the  executive  upon  the  province  of 
the  legislative  branch  than  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  effect  of 
the  ruling  which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  is  now  seeking  would  in  no 
respect  have  such  a  result  as  has  been 
indicated  by  our  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  to  clear  up  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  situation,  the  Senator  asked  the 
Vice  President,  who  is  now  presiding,  the 
question:  If  the  use  of  dilatory  tactics 
took  place,  could  the  Vice  President,  in 
effect,  terminate  the  debate  and  make  a 
decision  on  that  basis?  I  think  that 
would  be  clearly  infringing:  the  rights  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  think  that  the  Vice 
President — I  repeat,  a  member  of  the 
executive  branch,  primarily— does  not, 
should  not,  and  must  not  have  that 
authority. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  is  the  Presiding  Officer 
in  the  Senate.  One  of  his  important 
functions,  one  which  he  has  frequently 
exercised,  is  to  give  guidance  by  way  of 
parliamentary  advice  to  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  these  pro- 
ceedings when  this  body  needs  advice 
as  to  how  It  can  terminate  this  long 
drawn-out  controversy  as  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  debate  the  merits  of  an 
issue. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  phrased  the  in- 
quiry clearly.  I  sun  simply  asking  the 
Vice  President  whether  he  knows  of  any 
way  whereby  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
mission can  be  terminated  so  long  as 
there  are  any  Senators  who  wish  to 
spetik  on  this  subject? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  The 
Vice  President  will  say.  first.  It  could 
be  terminated  by  a  majority  vote;  sec- 
ond, it  could  be  terminated  by  a  motion 
to  table;  third,  it  could  be  terminated  by 
an  agreement  among  the  Senators; 
fourth,  it  could  be  terminated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cloture  rule,  rule  XXII 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer feels  it  could  be  terminated  by  a 


majority  of  the  Senators,  I  should  like 
to  address  the  inquiry  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  as  to  how  the  majority  of  the 
Senators  can  get  one  vote  on  the  subject? 
Is  there  any  guidance  the  Vice  President 
can  give  us  on  this? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that  that 
Is  a  matter  which  the  100  Senators  have 
within  their  control,  and  which  is  not 
within  the  control  of  the  Chair.  The 
Chair  does  not  determine  the  rules  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
hear  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE2<JT.  The  Par- 
liamentarian Informs  the  Chair  that 
what  the  Senators  do  to  get  a  decision  is 
a  matter  for  the  Senators  to  determine. 
The  Vice  President  cannot  tell  even  one 
Senator  how  to  make  up  his  mind  or 
when  to  make  it  up  or  what  decision  he 
should  reach.  That  is  a  matter  for  each 
Senator.  If  the  Vice  President  cannot 
do  it  for  one  Senator,  he  cannot  do  it 
collectively. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  to 
date  the  100  Senators  have  not  been 
singularly  successful  in  bringing  this 
issue  to  a  vote.  My  purpose  in  rising  at 
this  time  was  to  address  an  inquiry  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  as  to  a  method 
whereby  these  100  Senators  could  bring 
this  matter  to  a  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  anxious 
as  is  the  Vice  President  to  be  helpful,  he 
cannot  make  a  rule  for  the  Senate  that 
the  Senate  has  not  made  for  itself.  The 
Constitution  very  clearly  lodges  the  rule- 
making power  in  the  Senate  itself,  not 
in  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  the  ruling  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  that  there  is  no  inher- 
ent power  vested  in  the  Vice  President 
as  Presiding  Officer  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  'mder  the  rules  under  which 
dilatory  tactics  can  be  curbed? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Vice 
President  has  certain  powers  described 
in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  prescribed 
by  the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  and 
functions  of  his  office  are  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution;  but  the  Vice  President 
is  not  familiar  with  any  rule  of  the 
Senate  or  any  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  gives  him  power  to  deter- 
mine when  he  thinks  the  Senate  has 
talked  long  enough,  or  when  any  Senator 
has  talked  long  enough.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter which  Is  determined  by  the  Senators 
themselves. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  I  would  only  add  this,  in  pur- 
suance of  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  said;  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  this  matter  can  be 
put  to  a  vote  promptly  and  that  this  sub- 
mission will  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 
A  Congress  which  can  be  paralyzed 
by  dilatory  tactics  cannot  claim  to  be  a 
reliable  instrument  for  determining  na- 
tional policies. 

A  Congress  which  can  be  stymied  by 
the  verbal  onslaughts  of  an  organized 
minority  cannot  assert  the  initiative  for 
creative  solutions  to  the  vital  problems 
affecting  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

A  Congress  which  requires  more  than 
a  week's  discussion  to  decide  whether  it 
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will  take  up  a  subject  will  have  precion. 
little  time  left  for  intelligent  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  major  issues  which 
must  be  considered  during  every  leeislft 
tive  session.  6«>»»»- 

Grave    apprehension    has    been    ex 
pressed  in  the  past  about  alleged  spac^ 
gaps,  deterrence,  gaps,  and  bomber  gaps 
It  is  time  more  of  us  spoke  out  againstl 
legislative  gap  which  threatens  to  com 
pletely  undermine  the  faith  and  confl" 
dence  of  the  American  people  in  one  of 
the  most  vital  institutions  of  their  Gov 
emment— I  am  referring  to  the  gap  be' 
tween    the    epochal    challenges    facing 
Congress   and   the   creaking   legislati^ 
machinery  for  meeting  them. 

The  existence  of  a  legislative  gap  is 
apparent  and  I  believe  that  its  causes 
can  be  pinpointed. 

It  is  the  result  of  many  decades  of 
acquiescence  in  rules  and  practices 
which  defy  every  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  fiction  which  treats 
filibusters  as  a  species  of  debate.  FUi. 
busters  are  a  repudiation  of  debate  a 
form  of  vocal  violence  which  is  resorted 
to  when  the  process  of  debate  is  aban- 
doned. It  demeans  the  whole  function 
and  purpose  of  debate  to  confuse  it  with 
the  antics  of  a  filibuster. 

The  legislative  gap  Is  the  result  of  a 
distortion  of  the  meaning  of  minority 
rights.  The  minority  has  rights,  many 
of  which  are  immutably  preserved  in  the 
equal  representation  of  the  States  in  the 
Senate,  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  in  other  provisions  of  the 
fundamental  law.  The  rights  of  some 
minorities  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
sectional  dominance  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  and  the  inordinate  power  of 
particular  Representatives  and  Senaton 
At  the  same  time,  the  rights  of  other 
minorities  have  been  abridged  by  the 
faUure  of  Congress  to  implement  the 
Constitutional  promise  of  equal  protec- 
tion. But  no  minority  can  claim  the 
right  to  rule  or  ruin.  A  majority  may 
sometimes  be  wrong,  but  so  may  a  mi- 
nority and  under  the  Constitution  it  Is 
the  majority  which  is  given  the  power 
to  legislate,  to  declare  war.  to  confirm 
nominations  and— in  the  context  of  this 
debate— to  determine  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  complete  the  record  by  say- 
ing, in  direct  response  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  that  the  Senator  has  cited 
no  authority  in  either  the  Senate  rules 
or  the  Constitution;  and.  so  far  as  the 
Chair  and  the  Parliamentarians  are 
aware,  there  is  no  inherent  power  to 
make  Senate  rules;  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  Senators  themselves. 

The  Chair  might  further  add  that  he 
is  not  In  disagreement  in  any  way  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  late  Vice 
President  Barkley.  who  was  a  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  quoted  earlier  today. 
That  statement  was  made  by  the  Vice 
President  not  in  response  to  an  Inquiry. 
Vice  President  Barkley  said : 

The  organization  of  the  Senate  Is  an  In- 
herent right  of  the  Senate,  as  It  \b  of  any 
sovereign  body,  and  all  that  has  taken  place 
up  to  date  has  been  under  that  Inherent 
right. 
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The  Chair  agrees  with  that.  The  Par- 
liamentarians agree  with  it.  There  is  no 
difference. 

The  question  now  is  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  made  a  constitu- 
tional point.  Since  1803,  when  a  question 
of  constitutionality  has  been  raised  in 
the  Senate  the  Senate  itself  has  had  to 
decide  what  the  Constitution  says.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  a  right  to  terminate  debate 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule 
change,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
the  Senate  rule:  and  that  is  a  question 
for  the  Senate  itself  to  decide.  How  it 
decides  it,  when  it  decides  it.  or  what  it 
decides,  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  not  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  rose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day,  when  this  matter  was  under 
discussion.  I  took  occasion  to  ot>serve 
that  this  was  the  most  unusual  and  re- 
markable procedure  I  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  motion 
filed  at  the  desk  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  now  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  clerk  will  state  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  motion,  eis 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  I  move  under  the  Constitu- 
tion that  without  further  debate  the  Chair 
submit  the  pending  question  to  the  Senate 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  here 
we  have  a  motion  that  is  filed,  demand- 
ing that  the  Chair,  without  further  de- 
bate, submit  a  resolution  to  the  Senate, 
and  then  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
himself,  proceeds  to  deliver  a  rather 
lengthy  homily  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
resolution.  He  is  succeeded  by  another 
proponent  of  this  gag  rule,  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  So  while  the  resolution 
says,  "I  move  it  be  decided  without  de- 
bate." the  proponents  take  occasion  to 
make  two  speeches  after  it  is  submitted. 

That  shows  what  trouble  we  get  into 
here  when  we  go  to  fooling  around  with 
the  rules  and  trying  to  take  shortcuts 
wherein  a  majority  is  not  willing  to  ac- 
cord any  rights  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  the  rules  in  this  body 
are  not  written  for  the  majority.  A  ma- 
jority does  not  need  rules  in  any  parlia- 
mentary body.  They  have  the  naked 
power  to  impose  their  will  on  a  minority. 
The  rules  of  parliamentary  bodies,  par- 
ticularly the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
are  written  to  protect  the  minority,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  minority  of  one  Sen- 
ator when  he  undertakes  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  people. 

This  procedure  is  typical  of  what  we 
have  encountered  since  the  matter  was 
first  introduced: 

"We  want  to  conclude  it  without  further 
debate.  Then  I  will  make  a  speech  in  behalf 
of  my  resolution."  "We  want  to  vote  now." 
"I  want  to  ▼ote." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  wants  to 
vote.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  ob- 
served the  other  day  that  he  was  ready  to 
vote.    All  this  would  be  done  without  the 


other  Members  of  the  Senate  having  the 
same  privilege  to  express  their  views, 
under  this  remarkable,  backhanded, 
previous-question  motion  that  the 
author  now  makes. 

I  can  see  why  the  Senator  did  not  un- 
dertake to  apply  the  previous  question 
rule  of  the  House,  because  he  could  not 
have  made  a  speech  on  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  have  been  any  more  viola- 
tive of  the  rules  to  say.  "Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  previous  question.  Now  I  de- 
mand that  I  be  recognized  to  sp>eak  to 
the  previous  question."  It  would  have 
been  just  as  logical  as  to  proceed  to  say, 
"I  want  to  vote  here." 

Those  who  cry.  "Vote,  vote,  vote." 
speak  at  length  on  the  matter  which 
would  deny  the  minority  here — and  I  am 
not  too  sure  it  is  a  minority  when  the  full 
Senate  is  present — the  same  right  that 
they  arrogate  to  themselves  in  making 
statements  with  regard  to  this  very  vital 
question. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  a  majority 
needs  no  rules.  It  is  the  minority  whom 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  were  written  to 
protect. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  make  suggestions 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  51  Serm- 
tors,  can  gag  the  other  49  and  in  effect 
deny  them  their  rights  as  Senators  to 
speak,  but  the  most  remarkable  sugges- 
tion which  has  been  made  in  my  time 
here  was  the  implication  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
Vice  President,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate,  had  some  omnipotent,  dicta- 
torlike power  to  tell  Senators  to  "Sit 
down:  we  are  going  to  vote  now.  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  all  this  debate.  Clerk, 
call  the  roll.  Senators,  you  will  now 
vote." 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  procedure  so 
violative  of  every  facet  of  a  democracy, 
of  free  institutions,  of  our  free  govern- 
ment, as  to  imply  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  any  right 
or  power  to  tell  Senators  when  debate 
shall  end  and  a  vote  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  chosen 
from  among  the  Members  of  that  body. 
He  is  not  brought  to  that  body  on  a 
national  ticket.  But  the  Speaker  has 
no  such  power  as  is  suggested  here. 
Even  with  the  previous  question  rule  in 
the  House,  one  has  to  move  the  previous 
question  and  the  House  has  to  vote  on 
it.  We  now  have  the  inferrence  that 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  some  inherent  power  to 
muzzle  the  whole  Senate,  all  100  Sen- 
ators, because  if  he  can  muzzle  6  or  10 
Senators,  he  certainly  has  the  inherent 
p>ower  to  muzzle  100. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  in 
me  that  just  rebels  when  people  go 
around  talking  about  vast  inherent  pow- 
ers in  this  day  and  time  in  this  land 
of  ours. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  when  the 
great  civilization  that  we  enjoy  shaU 
finally  crumble  and  fall — and  God  for- 
bid that  it  ever  shall,  but  if  it  does — 
one  of  the  contributing  fsictors  will  be 
the  extension  further  and  further  of 
what  is  called  inherent  power.  I  care 
not  whether  it  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  public 


official — when  we  go  to  talking  about 
inherent  power,  every  theory  of  our 
government  is  being  negated.  Ours  is 
supposed  to  be  a  government  of  laws, 
not  of  men.  No  one  man  can  stand  up, 
whether  he  is  in  the  White  House,  or  on 
the  podium  in  the  Senate,  under  law 
or  in  a  rightful  manner,  and  deny  the 
people's  representatives,  or  the  people 
themselves,  any  of  the  rights  that  are 
theirs. 

You  had  better  beware  of  inherent 
power,  my  colleagues,  in  this  instance, 
or  in  any  instance.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  govenm:ient  of  law.  When  we 
shirk  our  responsibilities,  when  we  flee 
from  our  duty,  and  say  there  is  inherent 
power  vested  in  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  the  Attorney  General,  or  any 
other  individual,  we  are  digging  the 
grave  of  our  sjnstem  of  government. 

With  all  due  deference  to  my  distin- 
guished opponents  who  have  here  so 
derided  such  men  as  W£ishington.  Jef- 
ferson, and  others,  as  being  outmoded 
and  belonging  to  another  era;  and  to 
those  who  say  we  do  not  need  any  Con- 
gress, that  it  is  worn  out,  that  it  is 
threatdbare,  I  must  say  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  as  a  Jefferson  Democrat,  still 
believes  in  the  saying  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son that: 

In    questions    of    power,    let    no    more    be 

said  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  blm 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  always  shudder  when  I  hear  men  say 
we  are  gomg  to  make  revolutionary 
changes  in  our  form  of  government,  and 
the  only  basis  for  it  is  inherent  power — 
not  an  act  of  the  Congress,  not  a  law 
that  has  been  passed  and  duly  signed, 
but  this  nebulous,  imaginary,  elusive 
thing  that  they  call  inherent  power. 
I  have  such  a  high  regard  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the 
last  men  I  would  have  ever  thought 
would  have  come  into  this  Chamber  and 
thought  there  was  inherent  power  in  the 
Vice  President  to  silence  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  there,  any  more  than  the  Senator 
can  find  any  justification  for  it  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when 
it  talks  about  the  rules,  does  not  say 
anything  about  the  majority  putting  a 
halter  iipon  a  minority  and  gagging 
^Uiem.  How  can  one  say  that,  under  the 
^institution,  without  further  debate,  we 
will  proceed  to  a  vote?  I  defy  anyone  to 
show  me  anything  in  the  Constitution  on 
that  subject.  There  is  Just  one  line  In 
the  Constitution  applying  to  this  matter; 
namely,  that  each  House  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  procedures. 

Who  would  have  ever  thought  it  would 
be  suggested  that  the  Vice  President  has 
the  power  to  tell  Senators  to  sit  down 
and  tell  them  they  cannot  speak  on  any 
resolution  of  this  kind?  That  is  in  com- 
plete derogation  of  our  rules. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Senate  can  bring  this  question  to  a  vote. 
However,  our  opponents  do  not  want  to 
utilize  any  of  those  methods.  Someone 
was  caught  by  the  fancy  of  this  shortcut 
earlier  in  the  session,  and  this  question 
has  been  raised. 
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Vice  President  Nixon  did  write  a  long 
advisory  opinion,  which  he  read.  It  was 
an  able  advisory  opinion.  It  showed  a 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  that 
Vice  President  Nixon  did  not  demonstrate 
on  all  other  occasions.  It  was  a  well- 
written,  long  advisory  opinion.  He  did 
say  that  in  his  opinion  the  rules  could  be 
changed  at  the  first  of  the  session.  He 
did  not  say  exactly  how.  I  know  he  did 
not  claim  any  right  himself  to  silence 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
asserted  that  any  motion  of  this  kind 
could  be  submitted,  which  in  effect  stated 
that  the  Senate  could,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, without  further  debate,  vote  on 
this  question. 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  distort 
the  mantle  of  the  Constitution  in  any 
such  fasliion  as  that.  The  Constitution 
Is  not  written  for  the  majority  of  this 
country.  Anyone  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  our  Government  knows  that 
is  true.  The  majority  did  not  need  a 
Constitution  at  that  time.  The  Con- 
stitution was  written  to  protect  the  rights 
Of  the  minority  and  the  individual  citi- 
zen, not  of  any  majority.  Yet  here  our 
opponents  come  and  say  that  under  the 
guise  of  the  Constitution,  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  the  minority  and  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  we  will  perpetrate  this 
rape  of  the  Senate  rules,  and  have  a  ma- 
jority gag  the  rest  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  there  could 
not  be  any  greater  illustration  of  what 
will  befall  Senators  here  who  are  in  the 
minority  if  this  tendency  is  followed. 
They  have  seen  what  has  occurred. 
There  is  no  fairer  picture  that  could  be 
drawn  for  them  of  what  will  happen  in 
the  future  if  they  accept  any  such  phi- 
losophy as  has  been  advanced  that  any- 
one who  finds  himself  in  the  minority 
can  be  gagged.  This  can  happen  to  them 
if  they  are  ever  in  the  minority.  They 
will  be  gagged,  if  they  are  not  also 
hanged  and  quartered  at  the  same  time, 
if  they  express  an  opinion  which  is  con- 
trary to  what  happens  to  be  the  opinion 
held  by  a  transient  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  he  knows  of  any  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which  speaks  about 
speech  except  this  provision  in  the  first 
amendment: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  •  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  That 
refers  to  the  speech  of  someone  in  the 
minority  who  wants  to  speak,  not  to 
those  of  the  majority  who  are  going  to 
oppose  him,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  those 
who  are  seeking  this  transformation  of 
the  rules. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
bear  in  mind  that  someday  they  will  be 
in  the  minority  on  some  issue.  They 
will  not  always  ride  along  all  the  way 
with  the  administration  on  every  bill, 
any  more  than  they  will  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration on  every  bill.  At  one  time 
or  another  they  will  be  in  a  minority. 
That  will  happen  on  some  occasion.    On 


such  an  occasion  they  will  wish  that  they 
had  a  right  to  express  their  opinions  and 
explain  their  positions.  Then  someone 
in  the  Senate  will  undoubtedly  rise  and 
say,  "I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  says  he  is  ready 
to  vote.  I  see  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  ready  to  vote.  Why  can't 
we  vote?  That  is  what  we  are  sent  to 
the  Senate  to  do,  to  vote,  even  if  it  in- 
volves lynching  the  rights  of  49  other 
Senators.  String  them  up.  Hang  them. 
We  must  vote.     Let's  vote  now." 

That  is  what  they  will  encounter. 
That  is  what  will  come  from  following 
this  phantom.  That  is  the  situation  in 
which  they  will  find  themselves  if  they 
heed  any  such  suggestion  as  has  been 
made  here,  even  if  it  should  be  supported 
by  some  great  political  pressures. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted  the   resolution   to   be   voted    on 
without  further  debate,  spoke  at  some 
length  about  what  transpired  when  the 
present  cloture  rule  was  adopted.     He 
said   Senator   Walsh   had   terrified   the 
leadership  of  both  parties,  and  they  im- 
mediately   rushed    that    rule    through. 
That  just  does  not  happen  to  jibe  with 
the  facts.    I  served  for  some  time  with 
Senator  Walsh.    He  was  one  of  the  great 
and  outstanding  Senators  of  all  the  his- 
tory of  this  body.    Senator  Walsh  had 
been  through  the  so-called  ship  arming 
filibuster,  which  had  taken  place  the  year 
before.    The   President   of   the   United 
States,  President  Wilson,  who  had  there- 
tofore  been   a  strong   believer   in   free 
speech,  had  spoken  in  indignant  terms 
about  the  leadership,  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  was  in  favor  of 
some  form  of  drastic  change  in  spite  of 
a  small  and  determined  minority.    How- 
ever, they  did  not  do  that  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.    I  have  not  had  reference 
to  the  records  in  15  or  20  years,  but  I  did 
read  them  at  one  time,  and  I  am  certain 
that  they  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  the  question.    That  commit- 
tee,  after  consideration,   brought   back 
cloture  rule  XXII.   It  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  with  very  few  dissenting  votes, 
largely  because  we  were  engaged  in  war 
at  that  time,  and  because  everyone  re- 
alized the  importance  of  the  Senate  be- 
ing able  to  function  in  time  of  war. 

Reference  was  made  here  to  the  six 
general  revisions  of  the  rule.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Were  not  all  six  of  the 
general  revisions  of  the  rule  the  product 
of  committe  work  and  committee  study 
and  committee  report  to  the  Senate? 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  proper 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian, who  has  served  in  the  Senate 
for  58  years,  states  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  in  each  and  every  instance 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  study,  in- 
vestigate, and  make  a  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  confirms  my 
recollection.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
look  into  this  matter  for  some  15  or  20 
years.  I  do  know  that  I  went  into  it.  and 
I  do  remember  that  every  time  a  general 
revision  was  made  a  committee  had  been 
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appointed  to  consider  it.    That  is  som^ 
thing  that  we  are  being  denied  in  thu 
case.  "^ 

Why  are  the  opponents  afraid  of  thp 
committees  of  the  Senate?     The  Com 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  is  presided  over  by  the  dis 
tmguished  majority  leader.     No  fairer 
braver,  more  courageous  man  has  ever 
sat  in  the  Senate.    I  regretted  to  read 
that  he  has  spoken  kindly  of  the  three 
fifths  suggestion.    That  does  not  in  any 
way  minimize  my  esteem  for  him. 

He  rose  to  true  heights  of  greatness  a 
few  moments  ago  when  he  rose  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  said  that  he  pro- 
tested against  any  idea  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  even 
though  of  his  party  and  his  friend 
should  have  the  power  to  silence  his 
voice  and  to  gavcl  him  into  his  seat  un 
der  any  idea  of  the  Vice  President's 
inherent  power.  It  gives  me  new  hope 
that  America  will  be  able  to  escape  the 
thing  that  has  wrecked  all  of  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  past,  and  that  is  the 
concentration  of  so  much  power  in  one 
hand  that  it  leads  to  a  dictatorship.  As 
long  as  we  have  a  Mansfield  making  that 
kind  of  statement  we  will  be  able  to 
avoid  any  dictatorship  in  this  land  of 
ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  labor 
the  question.     I   merely   say   that  this 
motion  finds  absolutely  no  basis  in  the 
rules  or  the  precedents  of  the  Senate- 
that  it  flies  in  the  face  and  in  the  teeth 
of  every  rule  and  every  precedent  of  the 
Senate.    No  one  knows  that  better  than 
do  some  of  the  Senators  who  are  present 
I    am    very   much    interested    in   the 
Senators  who  have  just  become  Membere 
of  the  Senate  and  have  taken  the  oath 
of  office  this  year.    I  have  not  met  all  of 
them;  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  one  who 
I  thought  needed  a  guardian.    Most  of 
them  defeated  very  strong  opposition  at 
home.    Yet  it  seems  that  some  Senators 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  guard- 
ians for  them.     It  is  said  that  the  new 
Senators,  as  they  are  called— the  most 
recent  additions  to  our  body — have  had 
no  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  rules. 
The  Senate  has  40  rules.     What  is  pro- 
posed?   It  is  proposed  to  make  a  sUght 
change  in  2  of  them.    So  the  proponents 
of  a  rules  change  would  permit  the  most 
recent  additions  to  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  a  fraction  of  2  of  40  rules,  although 
every  new  Senator  possesses,  in  his  own 
right,  as  a  Senator  chosen  and  sworn, 
every  right  that  belongs  to  every  other 
Member   of    this   body.     I   believe   that 
most  of  the  new  Senators  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  protect  themselves;   I  do  not 
think  they  need  guardians.    If  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  new  Senators  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  the  rules, 
then  let  an  entirely  new  rule  book  be 
brought  in  and  allow  the  new  Senators 
to  vote  on  all  the  rules.     The  truth  is 
that  since  the  first  Senate  met,  the  rules 
have  never  been  changed  in  any  such 
summary  fashion  as  is  proposed. 

The  Senate  may  seem  at  times  to  move 
along  in  a  limping  fashion.  At  times,  we 
all  get  weary  of  speeches,  particularly 
those  with  which  we  disagree.  But  this 
body  has  met  the  challenge  of  the 
changing  times.    This  body  has,  through 
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the  use  of  unanimous  consent,  enabled 
Itself  to  legislate  more  rapidly  at  times, 
even,  than  the  other  body,  where  a 
Member  often  cannot  get  time  to  speak 
and  sometimes  carmot  even  offer  an 
amendment. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
changing  times  without  surrendering  its 
proper  function  as  an  instrumentality  of 
government.  It  has  not  been  pointed  out 
how  the  Senate  has  failed  under  the  pres- 
ent rules.  Have  the  proponents  of  a 
rules  change  been  able  to  show,  in  biU 
after  bill,  how  a  wilfull  minority  has  en- 
dangered the  welfare  of  the  United 
States?  There  has  not  been  a  single 
such  illustration  brought  forward  that 
I  recall. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  bills  in 
which  some  Senators  are  particularly 
interested  that  will  be  defeated.  There 
may  be  some  bills  in  which  some  Sena- 
tors are  especially  interested  which,  for 
some  reason,  will  not  be  voted  upon.  But 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  never  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Over  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
Senate  has  preserved  some  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  a  great  many  of  the 
individual  rights  and  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual American  citizen.  The  Senate 
rules  have  been  a  bulwark  against  hasty 
action  and  ill-considered  legislation. 
The  rules  have,  even  within  recent  years, 
done  much  more  good  than  harm.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the  Senate 
which  justifies  tliis  precipitate  assault 
on  the  rules  by  a  motion  which  provides 
that,  without  further  debate,  the  Vice 
President  ought  to  gavel  down  Senators 
and  teU  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll.  I  hope 
we  will  not  come  to  that  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how 
such  a  rule  would  be  enforced.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  a  Vice  President  who 
had  such  an  inclination  might  enforce 
it. 

I  am  not  a  powerful  man  in  a  physical 
sense;  but  before  I  would  let  any  such 
procedure  as  that  put  me  in  my  seat, 
when  I  was  speaking  In  behalf  of  the 
people  who  honored  me  by  sending  me 
to  this  body,  I  would  resist  forcibly  to 
the  last  objection.  I  would  have  to  be 
dragged  out  of  the  Chamber,  under  any 
such  procedure  as  that. 

All  of  us  recall  what  has  transpired, 
unfortunately,  at  times  in  the  parlia- 
mentary bodies  of  our  Latin  American 
friends  and  what  has  occurred  in  the 
parliamentary  bodies  of  other  lands.  At 
the  point  where  we  talk  about  prorogu- 
ing a  parliament,  at  that  point  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  free  representative 
government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  intend  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
prevent  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
from  coming  to  a  vote  on  the  Anderson 
motion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  do  not.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  vote  on  it.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  vote  on  it  after  a  fair 
and  reasonable  debate;  and  what  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  debate  will  not  be 


judged  by  any  one  Senator,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  whether  he  is  for  or 
against  the  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  give 
his  colleagues  some  general  indication 
as  to  how  much  further  debate  he  thinks 
there  will  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  will  not.  I 
might  recall  to  the  Senate  the  words  of 
the  old  song: 

While  the  light  holds  out  to  burn. 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return. 

I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  reach  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  m  our  efforts 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  WUl  not  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
which  we  are  now  debating,  have  the 
same  effect,  in  substance,  if  adopted,  as 
stating  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are 
not  continuing,  even  though  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body?  And  a  further 
question  on  that  subject:  Can  the  Senate 
be  a  continuing  body  if  it  has  no  rules? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  questions  answer 
themselves.  It  would  be  a  declaration 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing 
body.  If  such  power  could  be  used  in 
this  instance,  it  could  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 
It  would  be  as  much  justified  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  bring  to  a  close 
debate  on  a  bill  as  it  would  be  debate 
on  the  rules. 

The  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  All 
of  the  skillfully  drawn  resolutions  to 
vote  without  debate  cannot  change  that 
fact.  The  Senate  has  been  a  continu- 
ing body  since  the  first  Senate  met  in 
1790.  I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  be  a 
continuing  body  centuries  from  now  and 
that  those  who  will  follow  us  here  will 
have  the  same  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
Senate  that  we  have  enjoyed;  that  the 
descendants  of  our  constituents  will  be 
afforded  the  same  measure  of  protection 
that  has  been  voted  our  constituents  in 
our  day;  and  that  we  will  not  whittle 
away  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ate is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  our 
Government.  If  we  strike  it  down  and 
pull  it  out.  the  whole  structure  will  be 
sure  to  fall. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  saying,  in  substance, 
is  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body 
and  must  have  rules. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  it  must; 
and  there  are  several  instances  which 
show,  not  only  by  rules,  but  by  acts  of 
Congress,  signed  by  the  President,  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

The  Reorganization  Act  provides  that 
committees  shall  be  carried  over  with  all 
their  powers  and  with  the  same  person- 
nel into  the  next  Congress.  Treaties  re- 
maining before  the  Senate  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  Congress  are  carried  over 
into  the  next  Congress.  Those  measures 
which  are  not  carried  over  to  a  succeed- 
ing Congress  are  those  which  die  by  vir- 
tue of  our  own  rules. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Ah-eady  in  thla 
Congress  at  least  two  committees  of  the 
Senate  have  been  holding  hearings  and 
taking  action. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  At  least  two  that  I 
know  of.  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  that, 
because  of  the  provision  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  reported  some 
nominations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  refer  to  rule  XXV. 
No  one  will  challenge  that  this  law  was 
passed  before  it  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident.   It  reads,  in  part: 

Each  standing  committee  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  untU  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed. 

Every  committee  of  the  Senate.  That 
is  on  page  37  of  the  manual;  and  it  was 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States — the  Re- 
organization Act.  So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  Senate's  being  a  continu- 
ing body. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
agrees  with  me  in  the  conviction  that  the 
constitutional  powers  are  identically  the 
same  throughout  a  session,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  constitu- 
tional powers  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion or  later  in  the  session. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  there  could  not 
possibly  be.  The  constitutional  powers 
are  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion as  they  are  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs sine  die  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  regard  to  that 
matter,  let  me  say  that  at  this  session 
our  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
met,  and  has  reported  to  the  Senate  cer- 
tain nominations.  No  Senator  raised  a 
question  that  we  had  no  authority  to 
meet  at  that  time  and  to  take  action  on 
the  nominations — as  we  have  always 
done. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  New 
York  complained  about  the  delay  In 
taking  action  here.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  not  my  fault  that  there  is  this 
delay.  I  should  like  to  have  the  delay 
terminated — by  the  obvious  method  of 
having  the  motion  withdrawn. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  delay  does  not  rest  on  me. 
Instead,  it  rests  on  the  proponents  of 
the  motion.  I  think  this  point  is  not 
always  appreciated  or  imderstood  by  the 
public  or  by  the  press.  In  other  words, 
the  delay  does  not  originate  with  those 
of  us  who  object  to  this  procedure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  it  does  not. 
The  other  day  I  stated  that  those  of  us 
who  are  opposing  this  unusual  proce- 
dure are  not  responsible  for  it  and  do  not 
bear  the  resjxjnsibihty  for  the  position 
in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself.  In- 
stead, that  is  the  fault  of  those  who 
have  made  this  motion.  They  claim  the 
right  to  say,  "I  move  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  without  further  debate  the 
Chair  submit  the  pending  question  to  a 
vote" — something    absolutely    unknown 
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under  any  procedure  in  the  Senate;  and 
I  defy  any  Senator  to  show  that  any 
such  procedure  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
180  3fears  of  the  Senate's  existence. 

Mr.  PUIiBRiaHT.  The  other  day  the 
majority  leader  said  he  would  object  to 
any  request  to  have  any  committee  meet 
until  this  matter  is  disposed  of.  I  do 
not  know  when  it  will  be  possible  to  dis- 
pose of  it;  that  must  be  determined  by 
the  proponents  of  the  motion.  But  very 
important  matters  are  scheduled  for 
hearing  before  my  committee,  and  some 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  next 
week.  So  a  continuation  of  this  pro- 
cedure will  delay  some  very  important 
legislation. 

Later,  there  will  be  the  foreign-aid 
bill,  which  Is  very  controversial.  We 
have  already  had  some  hearings;  but 
we  shall  begin  the  open  hearings  next 
week,  with  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration appearing. 

So  this  situation  Is  very  serious,  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  it  should 
consider   very    seriously    whether    they 
wish  to  prolong  a  procedure  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  questions  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas:  and  I  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  he  will  not  abandon 
his  fight  to  obtain  consent  to  have  com- 
mittee  hearings   held,   because   in   my 
opinion  no  question  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  the  coimtry  and 
of  the  world  will  come  before  the  Senate 
at  this  session.    I  realize  the  importance 
of  the  measures  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas handles;  and  I  have  seen  him 
guide    the    administration's    proposals 
through   at  times  when  I  was  voting 
against  them  and  was  endeavoring  to 
have  them  defeated.    I  realize  how  dedi- 
cated he  Is  in  his  work.    But  I  asstu-e 
him  that  there  is  no  higher  responsi- 
bility on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  any 
other  Senator  than  to  stay  here  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  his  State  and  the 
rights  of  Senators. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.    I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  warranted  in 

reaching  any  such  conclvislon 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  only  stated  that  I 

hope  and  pray 

B4r.  FULBRIGHT.    The  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  not  need  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  a  valiant  defender 
of  the  rights  of  Senators  and  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  States;  and  he 
has  been  consistent  in  defending  them 
ever  since  he  came  here. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  did  not 
start  this  procedure,  and  I  did  not  bring 
this  motion  to  the  floor.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  very  obvious  way  to  take  it 
from  the  floor. 

I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  attempt 
on  our  part  to  have  the  Senate  proceed 
except  \mder  the  rules.  I  also  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
existing  situation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  A  few  minutes 
ago  the  Senator  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive my  two  questions  about  the  conti- 


nuity of  the  Senate  and  the  continuity 
of  its  rules. 

Now  I  should  like  to  put  a  question  in 
the  negative :  If  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
to  have  the  Senate  take  up  the  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  of  the 
rule  is  adopted,  and  if  it  is  taken  up. 
and  if  that  amendment  of  the  rule  is 
adopted,  then  will  it  not  be  clear  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body — be- 
cause it  could  not  be  a  continuing  body 
without  rules? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  this  entire  pro- 
cedure— whatever  its  proponents  may 
say— is  predicated  on  the  theory  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body  and 
has  no  rules  to  continue. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then,  following 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  if  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing 
body,  the  action  taken  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  reporting  the 
nominations  to  the  Senate  was  definite- 
ly not  in  order,  was  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  if  the  Senate 
were  not  a  continuing  body.  However 
for  a  period  of  180  rears  it  was  con- 
sistently held  that  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body;  and  that  was  never  chal- 
lenged until  a  short  time  ago.  when 
someone  thought  up  this  attempted 
shortcut  of  endeavoring  to  prove  that 
the  Senate  Is  not  a  continuing  body. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  STENNIS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a 
question.  Under  the  proposal  that  no 
committees  shall  meet  during  this  period 
of  time — although  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er that  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body— I  should 
like  to  ask  about  the  Joint  Economic 
CoDMnittee,  the  chairman  of  which  Is  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 
That  committee  is  charged  by  law  with 
consideration  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report  and  with  reporting  to  Con- 
gress by  a  certain  date — a  deadline. 
Every  year,  the  committee  has  trouble  in 
meeting  that  deadUne.  The  committee 
began  hearings  today,  and  has  been  very 
busy  today  with  its  work  on  that  report. 

If  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body, 
is  the  committee  meeting  illegally?  if 
so,  where  does  the  committee  stand  as 
regards  the  charge  which  Is  given  to  it, 
by  law.  to  hold  these  hearings  and  to  re- 
port by  a  certain  deadline  date? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  question  answers  itself.  The 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and  al- 
ways has  been  considered  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing body;  and  that  was  never  even 
challenged  or  questioned  until  some  10 
years  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
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STENNIS.  A  moment  ago  th- 
Senator  from  Georgia  very  properly  mS 
the  ConsUtution  is  the  same  today  to! 
morrow,  and  every  day.  With  that'aa. 
beginning,  let  me  ask  this  question-  v 
a  Senator  can  make  a  motion  to  chan^^ 
one  of  the  rules,  and  if  that  is  a  pron^ 
motion  today,  and  if  it  is  then  proper  for 
a  Senator  to  move  that  debate  on  that 
question  be  closed,  would  not  it  be  equaliv 
proper  on  the  30th  of  June  or  on  any 
other  day  when  such  a  motion  might  be 
made?  Would  not  its  constitutionality 
be  the  same,  regardless  of  the  day  on 
which  such  a  motion  was  made,  follow 
ing  the  making  of  a  motion  that  thl 
rule  be  changed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes— a  motion  to 
bring  the  proposal  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Or  a  motion  to  cut 
off  debate  on  a  pending  measure 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  in  that  respect 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  resolu- 
tion and  a  bill.  If  this  motion  in  regard 
to  a  resolution  is  good,  a  similar  moUon 
is  good  if  it  is  made  in  an  attempt  to 
force  the  taking  of  a  vote  on  a  bill 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  if  that  is  a  con- 
stitutional right,  it  appUes  every  day 
the  Senate  Is  in  session,  does  It  not?  ij 
not  that  the  Senator's  interpretation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  It  is.  It 
could  not  be  applied  to  one  piece  of  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  without  being 
applicable  to  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
brief.  I  rise  only  because  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  pressure  of  business  which 
is  building  up  behind  us  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  of  us  who  propose  a 
change  in  the  rules.  Speaking  only  for 
myself.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  such  delay,  be- 
cause  I  think  Ih  the  order  of  priorities  in 
the  Senate,  the  thing  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish overrides  any  other  business  before 
us. 

Our  proposal  does  not  constitute  a  rev- 
olutionary change  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. We  stand  here  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Senate  and  say,  "Let  us  apply 
a  basic  principle  of  goverrmient.  Let  us 
get  on  to  the  business  of  permitting  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  decide  the 
rules.  I  doubt  very  much  if  anyone 
could  suggest  to  me  a  more  compelling 
piece  of  business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to  two  of 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
my  good  friend  the  learned  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  which  I 
think  are  misconceptions  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  pending  debate. 

The  first  of  those  statements  was  that 
since  two  Senators — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchil] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI— had  been  re- 
elected by  huge  majorities  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  since  their  position 
had  been  against  the  adoption  of  the 
present  rule,  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
clear  that  the  Nation  favors  the  change 
of  the  present  rule  as  suggested  here. 

The  unsoundness  of  that  argiunent  is 
readily  apparent. 
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I  wish  to  remind  Senators  that  some 
of  the  large  munber  of  Senators  who 
supported  the  present  rule  and  who  now 
stand  against  its  emasculation  and  Its 
weakeniiig  were  elected  by  greater  ma- 
jorities than  even  our  two  distinguished 
friends  from  New  York  and  California 
happened  to  receive. 

Looking  around  the  Senate  Chamber 
I  have  jotted  down  the  names  of  five 
such  Senators.  One  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  who,  in  the  same  general  area 
of  the  Nation  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  belonging  to  the 
same  party,  received,  I  understand,  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  vote  cast 
in  his  State  than  was  received  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

While  this  has  little  to  do  with  the 
matter  before  us,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  took  ex- 
actly the  opposite  position  on  the  ques- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
If  one  were  to  argue  from  such  slender 
facts  as  that,  one  could  come  to  almost 
any  conclusion  he  wished  to  reach. 

I  repeat  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  from  the  same 
general  area  and  the  same  political  par- 
ty as  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  received  in  the  election  of  last 
November  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
votes  of  his  State  than  was  received  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  position  on 
the  pending  question  was  exactly  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
who  comes  from  a  small  State,  should 
be  given  as  much  weight  as  the  opinion 
of  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  great  State  with  teemiiig  mil- 
lions of  people? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
State  which  our  distinguished  opponents 
think  worthy  of  recognition. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  one  of  the 
foundation  facts  in  the  entire  debate. 

I  am  glad  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Georgia  called  attention  to  that 
fact.  The  same  observation  might  be 
made  in  somewhat  the  same  measure  in 
relation  to  my  other  illustrations  and  ob- 
servations. Having  only  looked  around 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  time  of  the 
reference,  I  noted  that  in  two  States  ad- 
joining California — namely.  Nevada  and 
Arizona — our  distinguished  friends,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible] 
and  our  distinguished  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
both  of  whom  took  diametrically  op- 
posite positions  to  that  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kttchel].  were  reelected  by  huge 
majorities.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how 
theh-  majorities  compare,  but  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  they  fared  as  well 
as  or  better  in  their  States  than  did  our 
distinguished  friend  from  California 
[Mr.  Kttchel]. 


Mr.  President,  I  note  the  presence  in 
the  Chamber  of  two  of  my  friends  from 
a  part  of  the  cotmtry  which  is  more  or 
less  a  minority  part.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  who 
won  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talbiadce].  who  won 
by  87  percent  of  the  total  In  his  primary, 
certainly  oppose  strenuously  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  California. 

My  friend  from  Georgia  has  already 
pointed  out  that  those  two  Senators  are 
from  comparatively  small  States,  as 
compared  with  the  States  of  New  York 
and  California.  That  is  true,  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  they  also  are  from 
very  sound  States,  more  conservative 
States  and  States  in  which  the  people 
have  shown  by  their  votes  that  they 
approve  the  conduct  of  their  Senators, 
whom  they  have  sent  back  to  the  Senate 
by  heavy  majorities. 

As  to  what  part  the  decisions  of  Sen- 
ators on  this  particular  question  played 
in  the  approval  they  received  from  the 
voters.  I  do  not  know.  And  I  do  not 
know  what  the  conclusion  would  be  with 
reference  to  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  California.  But  such  an  ap- 
proach, and  such  an  appeal  for  the 
elimination  of  a  standing  rule  of  the 
Senate  in  the  manner  proposed,  without 
reference  to  committee,  without  any  op- 
portunity for  the  public  to  be  heard,  but 
merely  because  two  great  States  had  re- 
elected Senators  who  were  not  in  favor 
of  the  present  rule,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
not  much  of  an  argument.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  completely  unsound. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  of  the 
statements  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  made  which 
I  thought  would  not  bear  up  xmder 
scrutiny  was  his  statement  that  he  did 
not  want  the  Senate  to  spend  the  first 
weeks  of  every  session  discussing  the 
subject  of  amending  the  rules.  My  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  could  not  have 
stated  my  own  position  any  more  clear- 
ly. I  do  not  want  each  Congress  as  it 
meets  to  find  the  Senate  debating  pro- 
posed changes  in  its  rules  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  business,  but  that  Is 
exactly  what  we  are  hkely  to  do  if  the 
ill-advised  predicate  and  premise  laid 
down  is  approved. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  rule  xxn 
which  from  time  time  may  be  displeasing 
to  some  Senators.  Presidents  change, 
majority  parties  change,  and  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  parties  have 
certain  programs  that  they  wish  to  put 
into  effect.  By  attempting  to  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Senate's  rules  or  in 
the  committees  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  session,  they  hope  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  which  they  have  in  mind.  In 
order  to  make  their  desired  changes, 
they  can  be  counted  on  to  bring  up  In 
the  Senate  such  proposals  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  session  of  each  Con- 
gress as  recent  history  shows. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  surer  way 
to  make  certain  that  we  will  have  nu- 
merous instances  In  which  the  plaguing 
question  of  amending  the  Senate  rules 
will  come  up  in  the  first  days  of  the  Sen- 


ate to  annoy  us,  to  discredit  us.  and  to 
prevent  us  f rcHn  dealing  with  important 
pubUc  business  than  to  approve  the  pro- 
posed approach,  namely,  that  by  ma- 
jority rule  at  the  first  sessicm  of  every 
Congress,  the  Senate  has  the  rl«:ht  to 
consider  proposed  changes  in  any  or  all 
of  its  rules  which,  at  that  particular  time, 
any  sizable  or  highly  vocal  group  thinks 
should  be  amended. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  accomplish- 
ing the  very  thing  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  said  he  does  not 
want  to  accomplish  than  to  lay  down 
such  a  predicate  as  we  are  requested  to 
lay  down  and  to  establish  a  precedent 
whereby  a  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
change  the  rules,  any  rule  or  all  the 
rules,  at  will,  at  its  own  discretion — or 
without  discretion — at  the  beginning  oi 
every  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  another  com- 
ment. This  comment  is  with  reference 
to  the  Senate's  being  a  continuing  body. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  distin- 
gviished  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL],  by  his  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and  that, 
being  a  continuing  body,  it  must  have 
continuing  rules,  and  that  if  the  Senate 
did  not  have  continuing  rules,  the  very 
substance  of  its  continuati(»i  as  a  body 
would  be  seriously  affected,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  call  attenti<xi  to 
the  fact  that  in  rule  XXV,  sectlMi  2,  It 
Is  provided  that — 

Each  standing  committee  shaU  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed. 

We  find,  by  the  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  that  that  is  not  merely  a  rule 
made  by  the  Senate;  that  is  also  a  part 
of  the  ReorganlzatloD  Act,  Public  Law 
601.  79th  Congress,  1946,  In  secUoa 
102(3). 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  not  only 
the  Senate  but  also  the  Congress — ^in  an 
act  approved  by  the  President  In  office  at 
the  time — ^has  laid  down  the  rule  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and  has  laid 
that  down  in  rule  XXV.  the  section 
which  I  have  read.  The  Senate  has  also 
laid  it  down  by  its  own  act.  In  rule 
XXxn,  section  2,  which  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  Senate  is  a  n^n tinning 
body.    I  read  a  portion  of  rule  XXXH: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shaU  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next  Congnta  nnlot 
they  are  changed  as  provided  in  theae  rule*. 

That  was  done  in  1959.  The  earlier 
action  was  in  1946.  Both  times  the  Sen- 
ate gave  its  most  serious  ccmsideration  to 
the  matter.  Both  times  the  Senate  was 
soberly  stating  what  It  thought  was  its 
conviction  on  Uie  matter. 

Mr.  President,  to  adopt  such  a  prec- 
edent as  this  proposed  would  destroy 
much  of  value  that  has  come  from  all 
the  years  of  history  of  the  Senate,  and, 
as  expressed  in  the  two  particular  inci- 
dents referred  to  and  in  others,  would 
make  us  subject  to  the  bringinc  before 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress a  veritable  host  of  measures  to 
change,  or  modify,  or  cancel  long-estab- 
lished rules  which  have  stood  the  test 
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of  time,  becaose  we  would  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent  that  a  majority.  In- 
deed, a  transient  majority,  because  all 
majorities  are  transient  in  the  long  run. 
has  the  authority  to  do  that  very  thing. 

I  close  with  that  thou^rht.  Not  only 
would  we  establish  the  precedent  that  we 
can  change  rule  XXII.  but  also,  if  the 
argument  pertaining  to  the  change  in 
that  rule  is  correct,  that  we  could  change 
any  rule  at  the  beginning  of  any  Con- 
gress by  a  majority  vote.  That,  indeed, 
would  be  a  tempting  plum  to  any  new 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  if  the  Senate  sustained  the  motion, 
and  thereby  established  the  precedent 
for  the  Senate,  the  Senate  would  there- 
by destroy  the  capacity  of  the  Senate 
any  longer  to  function  as  a  deliberative 
legislative  body. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
wovUd  certainly  strike  a  blow  in  that 
direction,  because  we  would  invite  the 
Senate  at  the  first  of  every  session  of 
Congress  to  attempt  to  make  any  change 
thought  desirable  not  only  in  this  rule 
but  also  in  any  other  rule,  and  we  would 
abo  lay  ourselves  subject  to  considerable 
doubt  as  to  whether  that  same  pro- 
cedure could  be  followed  by  the  Senate 
at  a  later  time  during  the  session. 

I  recall  that  up  to  now  that  the  Vice 
Presidents  have  ruled  on  this  matter,  as 
I  imderstand  it.  that  if  the  Senate  goes 
beyond  the  first  few  days  or  weeks,  of 
its  first  session — it  Is  not  made  clear 
exactly  how  much  time  must  go  by — the 
Senate  will  be  held  by  implication  to 
have  adopted  or  continued  its  rules. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  interpreta- 
tion will  continue  to  be  in  effect. 
Whether  or  not.  it  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  attack.  It  would  be  subject  to 
having  the  Vice  President  make  exactly 
the  same  ruling  that  he  has  made  today. 
A  question  could  be  raised,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  constitutional  grounds  I — "  that 
is,  the  Senator  offering  it  might  say— 
"feel  that  the  Senate  has  the  right,  now. 
at  this  time  in  the  session" — whether  it 
was  the  first  day  or  the  last  day — "to 
change  its  rules,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  committees  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  committee  has 
taken  Jurisdiction,  so  I  move  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  Senate  does  have 
that  authority  to  adopt  a  rule  now." 

I  say  to  my  learned  friend  that,  as  I 
understand  the  ruling  of  the  present 

Vice  President  and  of  former  Vice  Presi- 
dents, the  constitutional  question  then 
raised  would  be  referred  to  the  Senate. 
Again  we  would  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  a  majority  of  one  of  the 
Senate  would  then  feel  It  had  the  right 
to  do  to  carry  out  the  objective  which 
that  particular  majority  had  in  mind  at 
that  particular  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Florida  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 


Senate  are  not  like  the  moon,  they  do 
not  wax  and  wane;  in  other  words, 
whatever  power  the  Senate  has  under 
the  Constitution  at  the  first  of  a  session 
exists  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  and  the  Senate  is  not  a  strong 
instriunent  at  the  first  of  the  session  and 
a  puny  instrument  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  agree.  I 
am  inclined  to  apply  as  a  figure  of  speech 
applicable  to  this  matter  the  answer 
made  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  one 
time  when  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  remon- 
strating that  the  Court  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  send  for  the  wine  right  then, 
because  the  sim  was  not  shining  at  that 
time,  and  the  Chief  Justice  is  said  to 
have  stated.  "Why.  Story,  you  know  that 
can't  be  true.  As  large  as  this  great 
country  is.  the  sun  Is  bound  to  be  shining 
on  it  at  every  moment  somewhere  or 
other." 

The  Constitution  is  like  that.  It 
spreads  its  effulgence  over  this  Nation  at 
all  times.  Certainly  there  is  no  question 
at  all  that  Senators  could  raise  the 
point  I  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  well 
late  in  the  session  as  it  has  been  raised 
at  the  first  of  the  session,  and  it  would 
then  become  a  constitutional  issue.  The 
Vice  President  would  have  to  submit  it 
to  the  Senate.  The  question  then  would 
be  put  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  by  a 
majority,  and  a  majority  as  slender  as 
one  would  decide,  "Shall  this  con- 
stitutional point  be  sustained,  or  shall  it 
be  rejected?" 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  set  any  such  precedent 
as  this,  which  would  sow  the  seeds  for 
discord,  dissatisfaction,  and  confusion 
probably  every  time  that  a  new  Congress 
convened,  and  possibly  at  any  time 
thereafter  throughout  the  whole  2 
years  of  each  Congress  after  it  convened. 
It  is  a  monstrous  and  mischievous  thing 
that  is  suggested;  that  we  should  set 
aside  all  the  precedents  of  179  or  180 
years,  set  aside  the  thingi  the  Senate 
and  the  House  together  in  their  wisdom 
have  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
dential signature  approving  it,  and  say 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  of  no  force 
from  now  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
could  do  nothing  better  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  exact  confusion  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  said 
he  wishes  to  avoid . 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  will  not  take 
any  such  impulsive,  irresponsible  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  I  waited  as  long  as  I  did  to 
reply,  because  I  think  we  now  have  really 
heard  what  is  the  crux  of  the  issue.  It 
has  been  stated  with  the  candor  and  the 
frankness  and  the  clearness  that  we 
would  expect  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  is  indeed  a 
candid,  frank,  honest  man.  and  ex- 
tremely able.  I  pay  him  all  respect  and 
commendation. 

The  Senator  has  stated,  quite  frankly, 
that  the  issue  is.  Shall  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  be  able  to  write  the  rules?  and 
shall  a  majority  of  the  Senate  be  able 
to  write  the  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Senate  session? 

Prior  to  today,  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  for  whom  Senators  have  the 
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highest  regard,  asked.  "Is  it  not  true  that 
one  can  motion  up  bills,  resoluUons  and 
other  proposed  legislaUon  at  any 'time 
during  the  Senate  year,  if  the  Senate 
should  act  favorably  upon  the  Anderson 
resolution?"  ° 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators.  What  Is 
really  being  discussed?  What  is  the  is 
sue  today?  The  issue  is.  Shall  a  ma- 
jority govern,  or  a  minority?  it  was 
once  said  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "There 
are  only  two  forms  of  government  in  the 
world— a  government  by  the  majority 
and  a  government  by  the  minority."  it 
can  be  a  minority  of  one  a  la  Hitler  or 
Khrushchev,  or  it  can  be  a  minority  of 
49.9999  percent.  Or  it  can  be  a  majority 
of  99.99  percent,  or  a  majority  of  50.00001 
percent. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  majority  rule 
The  distinguished  Vice  President  was 
elected  over  his  Republican  opponent  by 
a  small  majority  of  the  vote  cast  for  the 
two  major  candidates.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  a  small  majority.  But  they 
are  here  with  full  power  and  trust,  i 
could  mention  others.  Some  Members 
of  this  body  lost  by  one  vote,  but  they 
lost. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota  we  are  still 
trying  to  determine,  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  1,300.000  votes  cast  In  an  election, 
who  is  the  Governor.  Today  the  vote  is 
within  100  for  either  candidate.  We  are 
going  to  decide  the  governorship  of  that 
State  by  a  majority  of  one  or  two. 

What  is  so  revolutionary  in  America 
about  majority  votes?  What  I  think  is 
really  unusual  is  that  certain  persons  are 
saying  that  the  minority  vote  should 
count — not  only  count,  but  rule.  I  am 
for  the  rights  of  the  minority.  I  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  my  life  defending 
minority  rights,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  but  I  do  not  defend  the  right  of  a 
minority  to  stand  unqualifiedly,  for  an 
indeterminate  period  of  time,  against 
the  expressed  will  of  a  duly  constituted 
majority  under  the  law. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  through 
the  issue  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
Seriate.  The  outcome  of  the  question 
before  the  Senate  is  really  not  so  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  immediate,  detailed 
language,  as  is  the  principle  on  the  basis 
of  wijich  we  carry  on  the  struggle. 

The  rights  of  minorities  in  the  Senate 
have  been  protected  in  the  Constitution. 
It  provides  there  shall  be  two  Senators 
from  each  State.  I  agree  with  it.  sup- 
port it,  and  approve  it.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  mark  of  genius  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed and  accepted.  It  was  called  the 
Federal  principle,  so  that  Nevada  or 
Minnesota  has  a  large  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, m  terms  of  numbers,  as  has  Cali- 
fornia. New  York.  Texas,  or  Illinois.  The 
minority  has  been  given  constitutional 
protection,  from  sheer  arithmetical  pro- 
portions, and  this  Is  a  protection  which 
is  indeed  significant. 

So  the  issue  is  before  the  Senate.  Tl^e 
Senator  from  Florida  said,  "Mind  you. 
a  majority  as  slender  as  one  in  this  body 
could  determine  the  rules."  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  He  is  correct,  according  to 
the  proposal  that  has  been  made.  But 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
a  majority  as  slender  as  one  can  declare 
war.    A  difference  as  small  as  one  vote 
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almost  lost  the  Draft  Act  In  1940.  A  ma- 
jority &s  slender  as  one  can  tax  the  peo- 
ple. It  can  appropriate  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Yet  today  there  are  Senators  who 
would  have  the  public,  the  American  peo- 
ple, believe  that  when  we  amend  a  rule 
in  the  Senate  so  as  to  permit  three-fifths 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  to 
bring  debate  to  a  close,  a  majority  as 
slender  as  one  would  do  injury  to  the 
Constitution.  Poppycock.  Nonsense. 
Of  course,  under  our  system,  a  majority 
of  one  can  amend  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  say  that  important  legislation  in  this 
body,  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid,  in  the 
field  of  labor  legislation,  has  been  passed 
by  a  majority  as  slender  as  one,  or  de- 
feated by  one  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  any  of  .such  leg- 
islation been  passed  without  reference  to 
and  report  from  a  committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  prece- 
dent or  procedure  of  Congress  that  may 
or  may  not  be  used.  There  are  rules, 
for  which  the  Senator  himself  voted,  that 
permit  a  resolution  to  be  brought  up  in 
this  body  and  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
Senate  Resolution  9  was.  without  a  viola- 
tion of  any  rule.  I  will  come  to  that 
point  in  a  moment. 

There  is  a  rule — and  it  is  a  completely 
accepted  parliamentary  practice — that 
any  Senator  or  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  rise  at  any  time 
and  offer  a  motion  to  take  up  a  bill,  to 
take  it  from  the  calendar,  or  move  its 
immediate  adoption.  He  does  not  al- 
ways succeed,  but  no  one  can  deny  him 
the  right  to  do  it. 

Let  us  get  back  to  where  we  were. 
What  is  this  struggle  about?  I  appeal  to 
the  intellectual  fairness  of  my  colleagues. 
We  are  merely  arguing  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  can  take  up  for  consideration 
Senate  Resolution  9,  which  is  on  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  Senate.  According  to  what 
I  see  on  the  calendar,  it  states.  "January 
15.  Ordered  placed  on  calendar."  By 
whom?  By  the  Senate.  By  the  order 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  of  the  Senate.  And  we  are  not  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     For  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  other  Senators  are  not  entitled  to 
debate  the  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  saying 
that  at  all.  Senators  are  entitled  to  de- 
bate it.  but.  in  equal  candor,  we  are  en- 
titled to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     For  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  the  same  candor 
the  Senator  is  talking  about,  and  by  the 
rules,  are  we  not  entitled  to  talk  about  it 
as  long  as  Senators  wish  to  debate  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  debate  continue  for  a  long  time. 

But  after  due  deliberation,  I  think  it 
5s  our  duty  to  proceed.    I  shall  refer  to 


the  Constitution.  Jefferson's  "Manual," 
and  other  historical  and  respecteo  docu- 
ments, and  shall  not  rely  merely  on  my 
opinion. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  a  ma- 
jority shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpKJse  of  doing  business.  I  emphasize 
the  last  two  words  "doing  business." 
Article  I,  section  5  is  a  rather  interesting 
portion  of  our  Constitution.  It  not  only 
states  that  a  majority  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  doing  busi- 
ness, but  it  provides  that  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Then  it  provides  that  it  may 
punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  be- 
havior, and.  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  Member.  The  only 
reference  to  a  two-thirds  vote  in  that 
provision  is  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
a  Member.  The  Senj.te  can  discipline 
and  punish  a  Member.  It  can  punish 
and  humiliate  him  by  a  slender  majority 
of  one.  Yet  we  are  being  told  that  by  a 
slender  majority  of  one.  which  is  the 
fundamental  premise  of  majority  rule. 
we  should  not  be  able  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
going  back  almost  to  the  begirming,  have 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  to  suspend 
any  rule? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  suspend  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  There  is  a  rule  for 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  there  is  also  a  unanimous-consent 
rule.  That  is  not  in  the  Constitution. 
We  can  change  that  rule.  We  are  not 
wedded  to  the  past.  There  was  a  time 
when  Senators  were  elected  by  legisla- 
tures.    That  was  changed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  changed  by  a 
constitutional  change. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  changed  by 
the  people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  a  time 
when  there  were  property  qualifications 
in  certain  States.  That  requirement  was 
changed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  that  not  changed 
by  a  constitutional  change? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  change  was 
made  by  the  people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  say 
that  it  was  not  made  by  a  change  in  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  made  by  the 
people,  who  amended  the  Constitution. 
Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,  as  I  have  said. 

I  shall  not  engage  in  nit-picking,  or 
an  effort  to  see  whether  a  little  spot  on 
the  end  of  a  needle  is  there  or  not.  I 
shall  discuss  the  principles  of  the  im- 
portant document  called  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Section  5,  article  I,  of  the  Constitution, 
provides: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a 
smaUer  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day.  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 


attendance  of  absent  Members,  In  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House 
may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  In 
reply  we  hear  statements  implying  that 
what  we  suggest  is  revolutionary,  and 
that  by  what  we  suggest  we  are  tr>ing  to 
tear  down  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Republic.  We  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  are  asked  the  question.  Shall 
a  minority  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the 
Senate  to  a  point  where  it  can  paralyze 
legislative  action? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  this  body  remain  in 
session  and.  if  need  be.  further  debate 
the  issue  in  order  ultimately  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  a  majority  can 
work  its  will,  rather  than  being  asked  to 
withdraw  our  effort  to  f>ermit  a  majority 
to  work  its  will? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  about  to 
quote  a  worthy  authority,  a  southern 
gentleman,  born  in  Virginia,  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Mr. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  shall  read  from 
Jefferson's  Manual.  It  will  be  quite  in- 
teresting to  read  what  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual has  to  say  about  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  this  kind  of  question.  One  of 
them  is  not  withdrawal. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair> .  Does  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  this  is  the  basic  issue  involved 
when  any  suggestion  is  made  on  the  floor 
that  the  pressure  of  business  requires 
those  of  us  who  seek  to  permit  a  majority 
to  speak  to  withdraw  our  effort? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  in 
Washington  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
speak  with  as  much  candor  and  frank- 
ness as  almost  anyone  else  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  notice  that  some  Democrats  who  go 
to  the  national  conventions  and  stand 
behind  the  platform  and  support  the  na- 
tional candidate,  and  stand  by  him.  are 
looked  down  upon  when  they  get  to 
Washington,  with  people  saying,  "What 
is  wrong  with  them  ?  What  kind  of  Dem- 
ocrats are  they?" 

In  other  words,  those  who  do  not  sup- 
port the  platform,  those  who  take  an  op- 
posite view  to  that  of  the  candidate,  are 
looked  upon  as  if  they  were  pillars  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Of  course  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  room  for  plenty  of  dif- 
ferences, but  I  should  suppose  that  the 
majority  that  supports  the  platform  and 
supports  the  candidate  would  be  looked 
upon  as  being  at  least  reasonably  good 
Democrats. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield  in  just 
a  moment. 
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We  now  come  to  the  question  of  who  is 
holding  up  the  work  of  the  Senate.  What 
is  the  current  work  of  the  Senate?  The 
work  of  the  Senate  is  not  what  some  Sen- 
ator may  want  to  say  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  I  have  before  me  the 
Senate  Calendar.  This  is  our  work 
schedule.  It  is  not  what  some  Senator 
may  think  of  saying  on  his  way  to  the 
Chamber.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  calen- 
dar of  business.  It  is  dated  Monday, 
January  28.  This  is  the  only  business. 
What  does  it  show?  It  shows  Senate 
Resolution  9,  one  item,  Order  No.  1.  This 
is  the  business  of  the  Senate.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  was  the  order  placed 
on  the  calendar  on  January  15.  This 
debate  started  on  January  15.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  is  to  act  upon  this  pro- 
posal, either  yea  or  nay,  to  accept  or  re- 
ject it,  or  to  postpone  it  indefinitely,  to 
lay  it  on  the  table,  or  to  send  it  to  com- 
mittee; but  the  business  of  the  Senate  is 
to  act  on  Senate  Resolution  9. 

I  have  heard  Senators  say  on  the  floor, 
"Senators  who  submit  this  resolution  are 
obstructing  the  business  of  the  Senate." 

Unless  I  have  been  misinformed,  unless 
this  Calendar  of  the  Senate  is  a  subver- 
sive document,  which  I  find  hardly  likely, 
such  a  statement  does  not  make  sense. 
I  send  the  calendar  to  the  desk  and  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  what  it  shows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  clerk  will  read  the  calendar. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pending  business:  Motion  to  proceed  to 
tlie  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate.     (January  15,  1963.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  was  reading 
the  calendar  as  accurately  as  the  clerk 
has  read  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  know  what  the 
ruling  should  be,  but  I  do  so  to  heighten 
the  point.  Will  the  Chair  advise  the  Sen- 
ate whether  Senate  Resolution  9  and 
Senate  Resolution  10  reflect  the  position 
of  the  Democratic  Party  officially 
adopted  as  a  part  of  its  platform  at  the 
convention  in  Los  Angeles? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  help  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator's  recollec- 
tion confirms  my  own,  that  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  pledged. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  recognize  that  each  Senator 
makes  his  own  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  is  going  to  support  the  platform. 
However,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  platform  adopted  at  the  convention 
in  Los  Angeles  was  adopted  unanimously 
without  objection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  withdraw 
that  last  statement.  As  I  recall  now, 
there  may  have  been  some  objection. 
Senators  can  address  the  Senate  on  that 
point  in  their  own  time. 


Mr.  HART.  I  can  speak  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  because  he  and 
I  shared  the  platform  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  that  section.  How- 
ever, it  was  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  my  State  if  one 
Is  unanimously  or  overwhelmingly  elect- 
ed, it  means  that  one  is  elected;  and 
when  something  is  overwhelmingly 
adopted,  it  is  adopted.  I  apologize  to 
Senators  for  saying  that  It  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  It  was  not  unanimous- 
ly adopted;  it  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted.  This  was  the  overwhelming 
majority  view  at  the  convention.  That 
is  the  platform  on  which  we  went  to  the 
country  during  the  campaign.  Today 
we  are  only  trying  to  carry  out  the  ma- 
jority view  of  our  party,  and,  I  might 
add,  the  view  of  the  Republican  Party  as 
well.  That  is  what  we  said  we  would  do 
as  a  majority,  if  we  were  elected  to  the 
Senate.  Now  we  are  told  that  we  are 
obstructing  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  other  day,  when  I  called  up  cer- 
tain nominations,  I  was  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  this 
could  not  be  done  because  the  commit- 
tees were  not  functioning. 

This  goes  back  to  Senate  rule  XXV.  I 
have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  in  this  body 
the  Senate  rule  XXV  provides  that  com- 
mittees shall  continue  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  next.  I  suggest  that  Sena- 
tors read  all  of  the  Senate  rule  XXV,  as 
I  did  the  other  day.  However,  Senate 
rule  XXrv  relates  to  the  appointment  of 
committees.  Senate  rule  XXV  relates  to 
standing  committees.  It  was  adopted 
June  10,  1946,  as  part  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  to  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 2,  1947.    The  rule  begins: 

The  following  standing  committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

It  is  a  fact  that  certain  committees 
carry  over  by  special  rule  in  statutory 
law;  but  it  is  equally  the  fact  that  each 
committee  must  be  established  at  the 
commencement  of  each  Congress.  Very 
shortly  we  hope  to  offer  a  motion  to  the 
Senate  which  will  have  the  effect  of  law, 
a  motion  to  establish  the  standing  com- 
mittees and  their  members. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  has  privileges  and  rights 
equal  to  those  of  every  other  Senator. 
But  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  commit- 
tee. He  has  not  been  appointed  to  any 
committee,  standing  or  running,  perma- 
nent or  indefinite.  But  he  is  a  Senator; 
and  the  reason  why  he  has  not  been  ap- 
pointed to  any  committee  is  that  the 
Senate  has  had  before  it  other  business, 
and  we  have  had  before  us,  under  our 
constitutional  right,  the  opportunity  to 
amend  the  rules  at  the  bCoinning  of  each 
Congress,  and  we  have  not  yet  acted 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  standing 
committees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  the  Senator 
say  that  certain  committees  continued. 


Is  it  not  true  that  the  language  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  and  the  rule  is  as 
follows? 

Each  standing  conunlttee  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  unti*  their  sue- 
cessors  are  appointed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct 
That  is  what  I  said. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  further  said 
that  this  w£is  a  special  provision  to  take 
ca.e  of  situations  in  which  the  Senate 
gets  into  a  long  ordeal,  such  as  we  are 
enduring  now,  to  permit  such  committees 
to  continue  in  existence.  But  before 
those  committees  can  be  constituted  as 
the  official  standing  committees  of  this 
body,  rule  XXV,  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  portion  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  must  be  followed.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  rule  XXV  provides : 

The  following  standing  committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  of 
otherwise. 

No  Senator,  whatever  may  be  the  pur- 
poses of  his  argument,  can  argue  with 
those  words.  The  word  "shall"  is  In- 
clusive, exclusive,  and  mandatory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  by  his  statement  that  recommen- 
dations for  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations of  certain  very  important  offl- 
cials  in  our  foreign  affairs,  which  have 
already  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a 
member,  do  not  represent  the  action  of 
that  standing  committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  contend 
that.  I  simply  contend  that  that  stand- 
ing committee  has  not  its  full  member- 
ship. It  has  not  been  constituted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Congress  as  set 
forth  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  I  will  take  the  words  of  the  minor- 
ity leader,  who  said  that  those  recom- 
mendations could  not  be  acted  upon 
because  the  committee  had  not  been 
constituted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  is  the  Senator 
admitting  that  the  confirmations  of 
nominations  recommended  by  the  pres- 
ent standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations have  been  recommended  by  the 
standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  understands  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  true,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  certain  additional 
appointments  to  the  committee  have  not 
yet  been  made? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Minne.sota,  since  he  is 
a  law-abiding  man,  and  took  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  those  laws  be- 
ing the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  also  recognizes  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  Congress  standing 
committees  shall  be  appointed,  but  they 
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have  not  been  appointed.  Therefore, 
because  those  who  were  the  framers  of 
that  law  had  good  judgment,  they  pro- 
vided for  continuity  until  such  time,  as 
the  law  requires,  as  such  committees 
shall  be  appointed. 

Now  I  wish  to  mention  a  few  more 
points  that  we  have  heard  in  the  argu- 
ment. We  hear  this  kind  of  phrase.  By 
the  way,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  op- 
ponents of  Senate  Resolution  9.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  really  believe  that  this 
body  has  untold  talent  for  propaganda. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  has  been 
missing  a  bet.  When  I  think  of  how  poor, 
at  times,  we  do  in  our  overseas  propagan- 
da, and  then  realize  what  great  talent  is 
in  the  Senate,  I  wonder  why  there  is  not 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches. 

Imagine  such  phrases  as  this.  "Senate 
Resolution  9  is  a  bizarre  proposition." 
What  is  bizarre  about  it?  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  merely  provides  that  we  may  want 
to  try  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
But  'bizarre  proposition"  makes  a  much 
more  rhythmic,  euphonious  kind  of  im- 
pression upon  the  listener  than  simply 
to  say  "Senate  Resolution  9  proposes  to 
substitute  three-fifths  for  two-thirds  of 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  apply 
cloture."  What  is  bizarre  about  that? 
One  may  disagree  with  the  proposition, 
but  if  that  is  bizarre,  then  the  chalk, 
which  is  bland,  must  taste  like  chocolate 
fudge.  There  is  nothing  bizarre  about  it 
at  all.  It  is  a  normal,  orthodox,  regular 
proposition. 

What  else  do  we  hear? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  Senator  is  discussing  or  speak- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  am.  indeed 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  so,  l  should  like  to  read 
from  the  motion  as  a  basis  for  my  ques- 
tion.   The  motion  reads: 

r  move,  under  the  Constitution,  that  with- 
out further  debate  the  Chair  submit  the 
pending  question  for  vote. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  that 
is  a  rather  peculiar  kind  of  motion,  since 
it  has  never  been  made  from  the  time  the 
morning  star  sang  its  glory  until  a  few 
moments  ago? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  peculiar  at  all.  The  same  old  argu- 
ments that  have  been  used  against  the 
new  Anderson  motion  were  used  against 
the  old  one.  It  is  like  a  broken  record. 
It  has  just  about  as  much  application  to 
the  substance  of  the  argument,  and 
much  the  same  force,  as  the  "bizarre" 
business  we  have  heard  about.  "Bizavre 
proposition"  is  a  phrase  which  is  found 
practically  every  day  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

It  is  like  the  gagging  of  the  Senate. 
Gagging?  The  Senate  has  been  debating 
for  15  days.  What  gag  is  that?  It  makes 
Niagara  Palls  look  like  a  water  faucet. 
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Today,  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  "bizarre."  When  he  pre- 
viously offered  a  similar  motion,  it,  too, 
was  "bizarre."  Before  he  started,  it  was 
"bizarre." 

Mr.  President,  the  Anderson  motion 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  effort  to 
get  a  vote.  I  have  written  down  what  has 
taken  place.  First,  the  late  beloved  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Alben 
Baikley.  made  it  clear  that  there  was  an 
inherent  right  in  the  Senate  to  organize. 
Albcn  Barkley  was  as  careful  a  student 
of  the  rules,  precedents,  and  traditions 
of  this  body  as  any  Senator  who  ever 
served  here. 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  itself 
provides  that  a  majority  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  each  House  may  make 
rules  to  govern  its  proceedings. 

The  Constitution  is  predicated  on  ma- 
jority rule,  under  article  I.  section  5.  for 
every  purpose  except  those  exclusively 
noted  to  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  rest 
of  us  in  this  body,  besides  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Anderson  resolution,  have 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  Constitution. 
I  submit  to  Senators  that  the  basic  as- 
sumption of  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
the  legislative  article,  is  that  a  majority 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  doing 
of  business,  and  all  business,  listed  there- 
in, except  in  instances  where  another 
figure  is  provided,  such  as  two-thirds  or 
three -fifths,  or  whatever  figure  may  be 
listed  in  the  Constitution. 

So  there  is  nothing  very  unusual  about 
what  has  been  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  The  1959  precedent, 
where,  without  ever  going  to  committee, 
without  ever  going  to  committee  at  all, 
a  resolution  was  brought  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  passed;  and,  as  I  recall,  several 
Senators  who  are  now  opposing  it  did 
not  find  it  too  distasteful.  I  do  not  say 
they  voted  for  it,  but  they  did  not  filibus- 
ter it.  They  did  not  talk  2  weeks.  There 
was  nothing  bizarre  about  that.  What 
happened?  The  provision  for  two-thirds 
of  the  total  membership  was  changed  to 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting.  We  consununat^d  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate;  but  that  proposal 
was  not  referred  to  the  committee.  It 
was  done  in  exactly  the  way  we  are  pro- 
ceeding now.  In  other  words,  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  was  placed  on  the  calendar, 
without  being  referred  to  a  committee. 
Subsequently  it  was  called  up,  on  a  mo- 
tion to  consider.  The  motion  to  consid- 
er was  agreed  to;  and  it  was  debated, 
and  was  adopted. 

That  is  all  we  ai-e  requesting  now;  we 
are  requesting  the  opportunity  to  vote, 
the  opportunity  to  decide. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  find  that  in 
1963,  when  some  of  us  say.  "Let  us  vote," 
we  are  almost  regarded  as  if,  somehow 
or  other,  we  want  to  ride  roughshod  over 
all  other  Senators — after  2  weeks  of  de- 
bate on  "the  great,  fundamental  ques- 
tion, of  historical  significance,  of  agree- 
ing to  a  motion  to  take  up  Senate 
Resolution  No.  9." 

Mr.  President,  a  motion  to  take  up  or 
to  proceed  to  consider  is  perhaps  of  very 
httle  more  significance  than  a  decision  to 
go  to  a  bank  and  ask  for  a  book  of  blank 
checks.   When  we  come  to  act  on  the  rule 


itself,  that  will  be  of  some  significance. 
But  at  this  point  the  question  is  a  pro- 
cedural one;  and  to  oppose  it  is  to  eiigage 
in  dilatory  tactics. 

I  know  why  some  Senators  oppose  the 
attempt  to  have  this  motion  voted  on. 
They  oppose  this  attempt  because  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  votes  in  support  of 
their  position. 

I  say  to  them,  "Tell  us  a  day  certain 
when  you  will  be  willing  to  have  the 
vote  taken — 1  week  from  now,  2  weeks 
from  now,  a  month  from  now.  Let  the 
Senate  have  some  idea  of  when  it  will  be 
able  to  vote." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  listened  with  some 
interest  when  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  say  that  unless  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  otherwise,  majority  rule 
shall  prevail  in  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  how  the  Senate  got  its  long- 
standing requirement  that  one  of  the 
rules  can  be  suspended  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senate  ar- 
rived at  that  requirement  by  means  of 
a  majority  vote.  A  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  agree  that  a  nine-tenths  vote 
shall  be  required  in  order  to  take  certain 
action.  I  hope  no  Senator  really  believes 
that  this  body  cannot  legislate  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell],  who  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  astute  parliamentarians  ever 
to  serve  in  either  this  body  or  any  other 
body,  said  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
can  take  action,  and  that  no  one  holds 
to  the  contrary.  Yet  the  trick  involved 
in  this  situation  is  that  under  the  old 
rules  a  small  minority  can  debate  in- 
definitely a  motion  to  have  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  a  proposed  change  in 
the  rule  or  a  new  rule;  and  that  is  ac- 
companied by  the  claim  by  some  Sen- 
ators that  if  the  Senate  proceed?  with 
its  business  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion, the  old  rules  will  apply,  and  will 
apply  for  the  entire  session,  unless  some 
Senator  makes  a  motion  to  the  contrary 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

In  short,  the  rules  become  a  mockery, 
because  we  find  that  a  minority  of  34 
Senators  can  stop  the  functioning  of  the 
normal  process.  Fiu-thermore,  if  34 
Senators  can  prevent  the  taking  of  ac- 
tion, why  cannot  1  Senator  prevent  it? 

Mr.  President,  this  body  needs  some 
rule  which  will  enable  it  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue,  so  that  the  Senate  can 
govern  its  own  conduct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  the  situation 
we  face.  I  attempt  to  be  a  realist:  and 
I  realize  the  difficulty  involved  in  these 
struggles.  I  realize  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  succeed  in  the  present  at- 
tempt. But.  in  line  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  believe  so  much  in  ma- 
jority rule  that  I  will  not  yield  to  any 
kind  of  expediency.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  he  believes  so  sincerely  in 
what  he  has  stated  that  he  will  not  be 
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diverted  from  it  by  any  means  or  in  any 
way.  He  is  a  sincere  fighter  for  what  he 
believes  in,  and  he  is  able  and  intelligent. 
But,  Mr.  President,  if  I  know  aryrthing 
about  what  this  country  stands  for,  I  say 
it  stands  for  representative  government, 
and  for  the  right  of  the  majority  to  ex- 
press its  will,  and  also  for  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  How  is  that  protection 
provided?  That  is  done  through  due 
process  of  law  in  the  courts;  and  through 
the  provision  that  each  State  shall  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  two  Sena- 
tors, regardless  of  the  size  or  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State;  and,  more  importantly, 
it  is  done  through  commonsense  and 
decency  and  fairplay. 

I  appreciate  the  situation  which  the 
Vice  President  faced  today;  and  I  respect 
the  words  of  my  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] — and  I  am 
not  here  to  press  that  point — that  the 
Vice  President  should  decide  for  us,  each 
and  every  decision.  However,  it  was  not 
all  black  or  all  white,  as  might  have  ap- 
peared in  the  earlier  debate. 

I  have  Jefferson's  Manual  before  me. 
One  good  thing  about  these  debates  is 
that  they  compel  us  to  read  the  great 
documents  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  procediwe  in  our  Congress  and  in  our 
Government.  No  doubt  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son loved  his  country  as  much  as  any 
man  who  ever  lived.  Surely  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  our  Government.  If  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  believed  in  lib'ferty. 
It  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  believed  in  religious  free- 
dom, it  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  If  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  believed  in  politi- 
cal freedom  and  every  other  kind  of  free- 
dom, it  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  as  follows  in 
the  preface  to  his  manual,  Jefferson's 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice: 

JXITESSON'S       ICaNTTAL^       OT       PARLIAMENTARY 

Peactick,  WrrH  Reterences  to  Analogous 
Senate  Rttles 

fretace 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
establishing  a  legislatiire  for  the  Union  un- 
der certain  forms,  authorizes  eacli  branch  of 
It  "to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  own  pro- 
ceedings." The  Senate  has  accordingly 
formed  some  rules  of  its  own  government; 
but  these  going  only  to  few  cases,  it  has  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  Its  President,  with- 
out debate  and  without  appeal,  all  questions 
of  order  arising  either  under  Its  own  rules 
or  where  It  has  provided  none.  This  places 
under  the  discretion  of  the  President  a  very 
extensive  field  of  decision,  and  one  which. 
Irregularly  exercised,  would  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  proceedings  and  determinations 
of  the  House.  The  President  must  feel, 
weightily  and  seriously,  this  confidence  In 
his  discretion,  and  the  necessity  of  recurring, 
for  its  government,  to  some  known  system 
of  rules,  that  he  may  neither  leave  himself 
free  to  Indulge  caprice  or  passion  nor  open 
to  the  Imputation  of  them.  But  to  what 
system  of  rules  is  he  to  recur,  as  supple- 
mentary to  those  of  the  Senate?  To  this 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  To  the  system 
of  regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of 
some  one  of  Che  parliamentary  bodies  wltbln 
these  States,  or  of  that  which  has  served 
as  a  prototype  to  most  of  them.    This  last 
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Is  the  model  which  we  have  all  studied, 
while  we  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
modifications  of  It  In  our  several  States.  It 
Is  deposited,  too,  In  publications  possessed 
by  many  and  open  to  all.  Its  rules  are  prob- 
ably as  wisely  constructed  for  governing  the 
debates  of  a  deliberative  body,  and  obtaining 
Its  true  sense,  as  any  which  can  become 
known  to  us;  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Senate,  hltlierto,  under  the  references  to 
them,  has  given  them  the  sanction  of  its 
approbation. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  law  of  proceed- 
ings In  the  Senate  as  composed  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Constitution,  the  regulations  of 
the  Senate,  and,  where  these  are  silent,  of 
the  rules  of  ParJlament,  I  have  here  en- 
deavored to  collect  and  digest  so  much  of 
these  as  Is  called  for  In  ordinary  practice, 
collating  the  parliamentary  with  the  Sena- 
torial rules,  both  where  they  agree  and 
where  they  vary.  I  have  done  this  as  well  to 
have  them  at  hand  for  my  own  government 
as  to  deposit  with  the  Senate  the  standard 
by  which  I  Judge  and  am  willing  to  be 
Judged.  I  could  not  doubt  the  necessity  of 
quoting  the  sources  of  my  Information, 
among  which  Mr.  Hatsel's  most  valuable 
book  Is  preeminent;  but  as  he  has  only 
treated  some  general  heads,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  recur  to  other  authorities  In  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  common  rules  of  prac- 
tice to  which  his  plan  did  not  descend. 
Sometimes  each  authority  cited  supports  the 
whole  passage.  Sometimes  It  rests  on  all 
taken  together.  Sometimes  the  authority 
goes  only  to  a  part  of  the  text,  the  residue 
being  Inferred  from  known  rules  and  princi- 
ples. For  some  of  the  most  familiar  forms 
no  written  authority  Is  or  can  be  quoted;  no 
writer  having  supposed  it  necessary  to  repeat 
what  all  were  presumed  to  know.  The  state- 
ment of  these  must  rest  on  their  notoriety. 

I  am  aware  that  authorities  can  often  be 
produced  in  opposition  to  the  rules  which  I 
lay  down  as  parliamentary.  An  attention  to 
dates  win  generally  remove  their  weight. 
The  proceedings  of  Parliament  In  ancient 
times,  and  for  a  long  while,  were  crude, 
multiform,  and  embarrassing.  They  have 
been,  however,  constantly  advancing  toward 
uniformity  and  accuracy,  and  have  now  at- 
tained a  degree  of  aptitude  to  their  object 
beyond  which  little  Is  to  be  desired  or  ex- 
pected. 

Yet  I  am  far  from  the  presumption  of  be- 
lieving that  I  may  not  have  mistaken  the 
parliamentary  practice  In  some  cases,  and 
especially  In  those  minor  forms,  which,  be- 
ing practiced  dally,  are  supposed  known  to 
everybody,  and  therefore  have  not  been  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Our  resources  In  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  for  obtaining  Informa- 
tion on  that  p£irt  of  the  subject  are  not  per- 
fect. But  I  have  begun  b  sketch,  which 
those  who  come  after  me  will  successively 
correct  and  fill  up  till  a  code  of  rules  shall 
be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the 
effects  of  which  may  be  accuracy  in  business, 
economy  of  time,  order,  uniformity,  and 
impartiality. 

Mr.  President,  since  those  words  were 
written,  many  new  rules  have  been 
adopted  and  many  new  precedents  have 
been  established.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding,  such  decisions 
must  be  made  by  those  of  us  who  are 
elected  to  serve  in  this  body. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appreciates  the  Senator's  comment.  He 
has  followed  the  Senator's  statement 
very  carefully  and  his  quotation  from 
Jefferson's  Manual.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  does  not  disagree  with 
that  statement,  nor  does  he  disagree 
with  the  statements  made  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent  Barkley   and    other   former   Vice 


Presidents.  Constitutional  questions 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
decision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Presl. 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

The  only  reason  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  read  what  he  did  is  that  as 
the  debates  proceed,  one  might  think 
that  somehow,  according  to  the 
opponents  of  our  position,  we  were  in- 
dulging ourselves  in  some  capricious  or 
momentary  observation  without  any 
basis  in  history  or  in  fact. 

There  is  as  much  history  on  the  side 
of  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  right  to  adopt  its  rules  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  as  there  is  on 
the  side  of  those  who  feel  to  the  con- 
trary. There  is  only  one  way  to  settle 
the  question.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
reach  a  parliamentary  conclusion.  No 
body  could  pass  enough  rules  to  save 
itself  from  being  made  to  appear  ridic- 
ulous. Anarchy  in  this  body  could  not 
be  prevented  if  any  one  Senator  wish  to 
be  sufficiently  stubborn  and  obstreperous 
as  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  to  mobilize 
some  of  his  colleagues  to  resist  normal 
orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

My  appeal  to  Senators — and  I  gather 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  may  have  had 
this  point  in  mind — is  that  some  indica- 
tion be  given  of  how  long  it  will  require 
to  debate  the  various  points  in  relation 
to  the  parliamentary  and  constitutional 
questions.  I  wish  to  come  to  that  point, 
because  it  is  a  very  significant  question. 
Then  we  will  be  able  to  give  some  guid- 
ance  to  Senators  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country  as  to  what  day  and  what  time 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  the  question.  I 
trust  that  no  one  will  say  that  we  are 
going  to  use  the  mere  physical  power  of 
body  and  voice  to  wear  down  the  Senate 
so  that  Senators  will  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  using  their  minds  and  judgment 
on  these  questions. 

Debate,  yes;  the  right  to  free  speech, 
yes.  But  the  right  to  free  speech  not 
only  confers  rights  but  also  imposes  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations.  The  right 
to  debate,  yes.  But  the  right  to  debate 
for  what  purpose?  To  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. 

What  did  Thomas  Jefferson  have  to 
say  about  that  question?  I  ask  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
I  shall  yield  to  him  for  a  question.  I  ask 
Senators  to  listen  to  what  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  to  say.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  wise 
man  and  a  patriot.  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
been  referred  to  repeatedly  during  the 
debates.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  manual 
wrote  how  a  parliamentary  body  should 
reach  a  decision  on^  question.  On  page 
399  of  Jefferson's  Manual — the  Senate 
Manual  which  each  Senator  has  on  his 
desk — Mr.  Jefferson  said: 

It  is  proper  that  every  parliamentary  as- 
sembly should  have  certain  forms  of  ques- 
tions, so  adapted  as  to  enable  them  fitly  to 
dispose  of  every  proposition  which  can  be 
made  to  them. 

Jefferson  said  that  every  parliamen- 
tary body  must  have  a  way  to  dispose  of 
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every  proposal  submitted  to  it.    He  then 
lists  them: 

1.  The  prevlotis  question. 

2.  To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

3    To  adjovirn  a  question  to  a  definite  day. 
4.  To  lie  on  the  table. 
5    To  commit. 
6.  To  amend. 

The  proper  occasion  for  each  of  these  ques- 
tions should  be  understood. 

Then  in  his  great  wisdom  and  great 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  problems, 
Mr.  Jefferson  pointed  out  how  each  of 
those  respective  methods  of  disposing  of 
a  proposal  might  be  used. 

But  Senators  will  note  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son did  not  include  among  those  ques- 
tions: "To  give  up;  to  recall;  to  call 
back." 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  that  kind  of  an 
American. 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  run  away.  He 
did  not  stop  when  he  offered  his  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  with  the  great 
Richard  Lee,  of  Virginia.  He  did  not 
say,  "It  is  going  to  cause  a  controversy, 
so  let  us  recall  it." 

I  point  out  to  Senators  that  there  were 
no  fllibusterers  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention came  to  a  vote  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  of  the  day.  They  were 
questions  of  life,  death,  and  freedom. 
But  questions  related  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  settled  without 
a  filibuster,  and  it  did  not  take  the  dele- 
gates forever  to  finish  the  task,  either. 
Observe  the  actions  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Benjamin  FYanklin.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  James  Madison.  I  ask 
Senators  to  read  the  notes  of  James 
Madison.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  read  and  taught  them.  There  was 
parliamentary  procedure  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  and  no  one  engaged 
in  a  filibuster.  Parliamentary  questions 
arose  on  such  important  questions  as  the 
representation  of  the  large  States  and 
the  small  States,  the  p>ower  to  tax,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  on  such 
an  important  question  as  the  power  of 
the  judiciary. 

Those  were  fundamental  questions. 
Those  questions  were  resolved  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  by  a  majority 
vote.  And  they  were  resolved  without  a 
filibuster.  If  such  great  questions  of 
constitutional  doctrine  can  be  settled  in 
such  fashion,  why  cannot  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, a  creature  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, do  likewise? 

I  return  to  my  source  of  inspiration. 
As  a  young  man  I  was  privileged  to  have 
a  father  who  read  to  me  from  Thomas 
Jefferson's  writings.  In  addition  to  my 
father,  there  were  two  other  great  men 
in  my  life.  They  were  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Woodrow  "Wilson.  The  writings  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  are  extremely  impor- 
tant on  parliamentary  questions.  His 
writings  on  congressional  government 
are  possibly  the  most  important  writings 
on  congressional  goverimaent  in  our  his- 
tory. No  man  believed  more  in  the  rights 
of  a  minority  than  did  Thomas  Jefferson. 
No  man  believed  more  in  human  liberty 
or  in  parliamentary  institutions  than  did 
Thomas  Jefferson.  There  is  not  one  word 
in  Jefferson's  Manual  to  the  effect  that 
one  can  obstruct  the  processes  of  parlia- 


mentary government  by  dilatory  tactics. 
To  the  contrary,  the  whole  burden  of 
Jefferson's  Manual  is  to  the  effect  that 
dilatory  tactics  should  be  prohibited  and 
stopped. 

If  my  interpretation  of  the  manual  is 
incorrect,  I  shall  stand  corrected  before 
my  fellow  Senators.  But  I  note  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  said — and  I  again  re- 
call his  words: 

It  is  proper  that  every  parliamentary  as- 
sembly should  have  certain  forms  of  ques- 
tions, so  adapted  as  t^^  enable  them  fitly  to 
dispose  Of  every  proposition  which  can  be 
made  to  them. 

Jefferson  was  a  good  man.  Jefferson 
was  a  wise  man.  Jefferson  was  a  parlia- 
mentarian. Jefferson  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Americans.  I  believe  that 
his  writings  at  least  support  majority 
rule  with  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  offered  his  mo- 
tion today  because  some  of  us  are  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  what  we  conceive  to 
be  an  imdue  delay  in  procedures  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  vote. 

I  urge  Senators  to  help  us  to  bring  it 
to  a  vote.  It  is  important  to  me,  of 
course,  that  the  position  I  take  on  the 
question  be  settled  as  I  see  it.  All  of 
us  like  to  win.  But  one  of  the  things 
we  have  learned  in  this  body  is  that 
if  a  Senator's  motion,  proix>sal,  or  idea 
does  not  win,  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority is  accepted.  That  is  the  basis  for 
the  survival,  not  only  of  the  Senate,  but 
of  our  entire  constitutional  structure. 

A  Senator  may  return  at  a  later  date, 
to  be  sure.  Why  not?  There  are  elec- 
tions every  2  years.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  elections?  Is  the  purpose  of  an  elec- 
tion merely  to  continue  the  status  quo? 
I  have  heard  Senators  say,  "Every  time 
there  is  an  election.  Senators  want  to 
change  things." 

Perhaps  I  am  a  little  out  of  step  with 
the  times.  But  I  was  of  the  impression 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  elections 
was  so  that,  if  need  be,  we  could  change 
things.  That  includes  even  changing 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Elections  have 
changed  the  labor  laws  of  our  country. 
Elections  have  changed  tax  laws.  Elec- 
tions have  changed  the  whole  course  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Senators  have 
had  much  to  do  with  that.  Why  is  it 
said  that  election  should  not  have  some 
application  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 
Cannot  Senators  trust  one  another?  Is 
there  some  feeling  that  those  who  were 
in  the  Senate  50  years  ago  knew  better 
how  the  Senate  ought  to  conduct  itself 
than  those  who  are  here  now? 

Of  course  we  will  look  to  the  prece- 
dents. Of  course  we  will  be  respectful 
of  those  who  merit  respect.  I  am  re- 
spectful of  Jefferson.  I  am  willing  to 
follow  Jefferson's  Manual  now.  I  re- 
spect the  words  of  the  patriot  because 
he  earned  respect,  because  his  life 
merits  respect.  No  Senator  who  is 
worthy  of  being  in  this  body  would  ig- 
nore the  history  of  his  country  or  would 
ignore  the  Constitution,  or  Jefferson's 
Manual,  or  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  present  rules  of  the  Senate  did 
not  come  about  by  accident.  They  have 
been  amended  before,  and  they  will  be 
changed  again.    We  are  arguing  now  not 


about  whether  we  should  change  the 
rules,  but  when.  What  we  are  really 
arguing  about  is  whether  a  majority  has 
the  right  to  change  the  niles  without  be- 
ing stymied  by  a  cloture  rule  which  per- 
mits a  minority  to  block  a  change  in  the 
rules. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
help  of  the  Senator  from  Miruiesota  in 
narrowing  the  issue.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  question  after  stating  the 
basis  for  it. 

The  Vice  President  ruled  today  that 
constitutional  questions  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  decision  without 
a  preliminai-y  ruling  on  his  part,  and 
with  this  I  agree.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  agree? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Vice  President  ruled 
today,  and  even  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia agreed,  that  the  Senate  could  change 
its  rules  by  majority  vote.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  agree? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree;  if  we  can 
ever  reach  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  leads  me  to  the  key 
question  which  I  think  narrows  all  the 
debate.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  know  that  there  are  i>erhaps  18 
Members  of  this  body  who,  in  words  of 
one  of  the  most  lovable  of  them,  are 
adamantly  opposed  to  having  the  present 
cloture  rule  changed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Those  18  Senators  are 
eloquent.  They  are  energetic.  They  are 
tireless.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  agree  with  me  that,  under  the 
ruling  of  the  Vice  President,  if  those  18 
men  wish  to  talk  until  the  end  of  1963, 
they  can  thus  effectively  prevent  the 
Senate  from  exercising  the  right  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Vice  President  agree — and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  also  agree — from 
ever  coming  into  effect?  I  refer  to  the 
unquestioned  right  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  change  its  rules  by  majority 
vote. 

That  is  the  issue  which  confronts  us. 
Is  this  not  at  some  point  an  unconstitu- 
tional action  on  the  part  of  the  18.  or 
perhaps  a  few  more  or  perhaps  a  few 
less  Senators?  When  it  becomes  clearly 
unconstitutional  by  reason  of  the  debate, 
which  has  no  further  meaning  in  logic 
or  reason,  is  it  not  then  the  unques- 
tioned right  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— either  through  the  method  sug- 
gested by  Jefferson  of  moving  the 
previous  question  or  by  calling  again  on 
the  Vice  President  to  invoke  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  a  majority  to  change 
the  Senate  rules — to  bring  the  matter  to 
an  end? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague,  with  whom  I  work  m  what  I 
consider  to  be  this  very  important 
debate  and  struggle,  that  we  may  reach 
a  time  when  we  shall  again  have  to  ask 
the  Vice  President  for  his  opinion  on 
these  matters. 

Let  me  say  in  all  candor  that  I  was 
impressed  today  by  the  debate.  I  sat 
and  listened.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  leader  and  others  made  a  point. 
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Iffuch  u  I  should  Uke  to  hav«  the  Vice 
President  rule  In  my  laTor.  I  believe  they 
made  a  point. 

I  do  not  beUeve  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  any  of  my  colleagues,  but 
the  Senator  asked  me  an  honest  question 
and  I  will  give  him  an  honest  answer. 
I  am  not  sure  I  want  to  give  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  the  power 
to  choke  off  debate.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senate  itself  face  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Jefferson's  Manual  was  written  in 
1797,  as  I  recall,  or  at  about  that  time, 
in  the  early  days  of  our  constitutional 
life  and  parliamentary  life;  and  there 
were  times  when  these  questions  had  to 
be  referred  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon  him  to 
make  a  ruling. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  this  language 
gives  us  plenty  of  precedent,  and  4t  gives 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a  good 
deal  of  precedent.    Jefferson  said: 

The  Senate  has  accordingly  formed  some 
rules  for  Its  own » government;  but  these 
going  only  to  few  cases.  It  has  referred  to 
the  decision  of  Its  President,  without  debate 
and  without  appeal,  all  questions  of  order 
arising  either  under  its  own  rules  or  where 
It  has  provided  none. 

On  the  basis  of  Jefferson's  Manual,  a 
sound  and  solemn  case  can  be  made  for 
Insisting  that  the  Vice  President  hand 
down  a  ruling.  But  I  must  say,  in  all 
candor,  that  I  may  wish  to  reexamine 
the  question. 

I  preserve  for  myself  the  right  to  learn 
as  I  go  along.  I  will  never  be  so  bull- 
headed  that,  once  having  taken  a  posi- 
tion, I  never  change  it.  If  the  facts 
show  me  to  be  wrong  later,  I  will  change 
my  position.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anj^hing  noble  in  being  consistent,  if  one 
Is  consistently  wrong.  I  think  we  should 
be  alert,  alive,  and  enlightened.  If  the 
facts  reveal  that  there  should  be  a 
changed  point  of  view,  let  us  change. 

Jefferson's  Manual  was  written  be- 
tween 1797  and  1801.  While  I  am  sure 
it  should  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable 
document  of  reference,  since  the  man- 
ual was  written  there  have  been  many 
rulings  and  precedents.  If  we  can  bring 
this  issue  to  a  head.  I  prefer  that  we  do 
it  oxirselves  in  this  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  asking  or  sug- 
gesting that  the  Vice  President  should 
make  any  ruling,  advisory  or  otherwise. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  every  civi- 
lized body  in  the  world  except  the  U.S. 
Senate— Including  the  Legislature  of 
Florida,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and 
the  Legislature  of  Mississippi — there  are 
civilized  ways  of  terminating  debate  in 
order  to  prevent  legislative  chaos  and  the 
denial  of  the  will  of  the  majority.  Some 
such  method  must  exist  Inherently  in 
the  authority  and  the  right  of  the  UJ5. 
Senate  to  do  what  the  Vice  President, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator 
from  MUmesota,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  say  should  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  means  that  at 
some  point  we  can  eliminate  chaos,  re- 
turn to  the  nile  of  reason,  and  permit 
the  majority  to  work  its  will.    It  may  be 


that  we  should  resurrect  the  motion  of 
the  previous  question.  It  may  be  that 
some  other  parliamentary  procedxire 
should  be  made  available.  But  we  can- 
not deny  the  right  of  a  civilized  body 
of  legislative  people,  hallowed  in  the 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
cannot  deny  the  majority  of  that  body 
the  right  to  exercise  its  unquestioned 
constitutional  privilege  of  adopting  its 
own  rules  by  a  majority  vote  merely  be- 
cause 18  Senators — pretty  soon  we  may 
start  calling  them  a  small  group  of  will- 
ful men — are  determined  to  prevent  a 
proposal  from  coming  to  a  vote  because 
they  do  not  think  they  have  enough 
votes  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  very  strong  case.  I  was  trying 
to  point  out  awhile  ago  that  when  we 
really  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  all  parlia- 
mentary procedure  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  members  in  the  parlia- 
ment to  accept  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority. This  is  the  only  answer.  It 
requires  that  we  understand  that  a  lim- 
ited number  of  Members  of  this  body 
can  put  the  Senate  into  pandemonium, 
into  literally  anarchy. 

The  references  to  Jefferson's  Manual 
are  surely  worthy  of  our  attention.  I 
quoted  from  Jefferson's  Manual  because 
I  heard  statements  made  from  some  of 
my  colleagues  that,  somehow,  we  were 
doing  something  that  was  outrageous. 
What  we  are  doing  is  something  that  is 
legal,  honorable,  tuid  in  the  American 
tradition. 

But  Wilson,  to  whom  I  also  referred, 
took  a  little  different  view  about  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer.  I  believe,  In  these  debates, 
we  can  make  better  headway  if  we  are 
fair  with  each  other.  I  am  not  arguing 
for  the  love  of  arguing.  I  would  rather 
be  debating  some  substantive  legislation. 
I  would  rather  be  debating  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill,  or  Federal  housing  legis- 
lation, or  medicare.  I  want  to  get  at  the 
substance  of  American  life.  I  am  not 
much  of  a  man  for  procedural  argu- 
ments, but  I  know  that  procedure  is  im- 
portant. Therefore.  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  stand.  But  it  is  no  secret  in  this 
body  as  to  where  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota stands  as  between  procedural 
argimaent  and  argument  on  legislation. 

I  feel  strongly  about  it.  I  make  no 
apology  for  it.  And  I  make  no  apology 
for  the  fact  that  I  And  myself  in  the 
middle  of  a  controversial  matter.  In 
fact,  I  hope  I  am  controversial.  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  people  say  that  I  may 
not  be  controversial.  I  think  the  whole 
subject  of  procedure  needs  a  good  "look- 
see." 

Before  I  quote  from  Woodrow  Wilson, 
I  want  to  quote  from  a  contemporary 
writer  Max  Freedan,  who  has  written 
an  excellent  article  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  in  the  col- 
umn entitled  "In  Perspective."  He 
argues  the  question  of  unlimited  debate. 
I  present  this  article  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  either  by  putting  it  in- 
to the  Record  by  unanimous  consent,  or 
by  readmg  it.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
accommodate  me.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  calls  attention  to  the 


fact  that  it  was  placed  in  the  Rbcoib 
earlier  today.  Without  objection,  It  mw 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record.     If  it  iPl 

duplicate 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Instead  let  me 
quote  one  or  two  paragraphs; 

The  Senate  should  know  that  Its  worst 
problem  arises  not  from  unlimited  debate 
but  from  Its  failure,  all  too  often,  to  debate 
at  all.  It  Is  a  standing  perplexity  to  frlenda 
of  the  Senate  to  find  these  men,  masters  of 
repartee,  the  prisoners  of  a  manviscript  whose 
clouded  prose  takes  refuge  In  a  calculated 
obsciiTlty. 

What  a  beautiful  line  that  is.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Ime  about  obscurity,  but  it  gets 
to  the  point. 

How  long  Is  It  since  the  Senate  last  had 
a  true  debate?  Perhaps  not  since  the  con- 
troversy over  the  resolution  on  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  No  one  who  heard  that  debate  can 
easily  forget  the  way  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  changed  as  various  speakers,  using 
few  notes,  drove  home  their  case.  The  dol- 
ing speech  by  Senator  George,  then  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  terse  advocacy  that  altered 
the  opinion  of  many  Members. 

Incidentally,  that  debate  made  nonsense  of 
the  familiar  complaint  that  Senators  must 
give  reporters  advance  copies  of  their 
speeches  or  else  the  papers  wiU  never  notice 
what  they  say. 

The  reference  to  former  Senator 
George  is  a  very  appropriate  one. 
While  I  disagreed  with  that  illustrious 
Senator  on  the  question  of  the  rules— 
and  if  he  were  here  I  know  he  would 
take  my  hide  off.  eis  he  was  very  capable 
of  doing,  being  one  of  the  masterful  de- 
baters of  this  body — nevertheless  he  was 
an  extremely  effective  Senator  and  a 
great  public  servant.  I  heard  that  de- 
bate. What  a  privilege  it  was  to  be  In 
this  body.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to 
enter  into  a  debate  on  substance.  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  Senator 
George.  I  know  that  now  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  tMr.  Hol- 
land] and  my  other  friends  prefer  to  get 
into  debate  on  the  substance  of  issues, 
and  I  hope  we  will  soon  be  at  it. 

But  getting  back  here  to  the  Vice 
President's  policy,  the  Vice  President  Is 
my  friend.  I  have  tried  many  times  to 
convince  him  on  certain  issues,  without 
too  much  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  leaves  that  point,  will 
he  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
quoted  from  Jefferson's  Manual,  which 
was  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when 
he  sat  in  the  seat  now  occupied  by  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Texas.  Vice 
President  Johnson. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
a  fact  which  I  think  he  overlooked  in  the 
statement  from  which  he  read,  which 
states  that  the  matters  referred  to  the 
Vice  President,  "without  debate  and 
without  appeal,  were  all  questions  of 
order  arising  either  under  its  own  rules 
or  where  it  has  provided  none." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  matter  now  sub- 
mitted does  not  come  from  its  own  rules, 
because  the  Senate  has  certainly  not 
provided  a  rule  on  this  subject,  nor  does 
it  deal  with  a  field  in  which  the  Senate 
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has  provided  none,  but  comes  from  an 
additional  field,  the  question  whether 
the  Senate  rule  is  what  is  claimed  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  Jefferson's  statement 
makes  no  reference  at  all  to  that.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  read  from 
Jefferson's  statement.  I  always  feel 
that  he  has  such  a  clarity  of  expression 
that  it  requires  no  contemporary  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  of  that, 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  stand  on  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  reads: 

The  Senate  has  accordingly  formed  some 
rules  for  Its  own  government;  but  these 
going  only  to  few  cases,  it  has  referred  to 
the  decision  of  Its  President,  without  debate 
and  without  appeal,  all  questions  of  order 
arising  either  under  Its  own  rules  or  where 
it  has  provided  none. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
rules  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  have  us  believe  are  the  effective 
rules  is  unconstitutional.  We  are  also 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  inherent 
right  in  the  Senate  and  in  each  Senator 
to  adopt  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  claimed 
right  arise  under  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  arises  from  the 
Constitution;  and  the  objection  arises 
from  the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAISTD.  Then  the  question 
does  arise  from  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  and  it  does  refer  to  a  mat- 
ter not  covered  by  Jefferson's  statement. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  could  be.  I 
quoted  Jefferson's  Manual  not  as  con- 
clusive proof,  but  because  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  our  viewpoint  was  held  up  as 
having  no  claim  to  respect.  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  be  snowed  under  from 
the  avalanche  of  argiunents  of  the  op- 
ponents of  rules  change.  "Caimon  to 
the  right,  cannon  to  the  left,  stormed  at 
with  shot  and  shell,  boldly  we  rode  and 
fell." 

I  wanted  to  get  some  recognition  of  a 
statement  by  an  undoubted  patriot  be- 
fore the  idea  was  accepted  that  there 
was  no  respectable  evidence  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  concerned,  I  am  quite 
content  to  concede  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  quite  respectable,  not 
absurd;  and  further,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  that  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  should  not  feel  too  bad  about 
the  comment  made  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  this  morning,  because  the 
Senator  from  Florida  feels  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  been  debating,  and 
debating  in  the  finest  traditions  in  the 
Senate.  He  does  not  want  his  friend  to 
go  home  tonight  feeling  that  his  re- 
marks have  deserved  such  a  classifica- 
tion as  referred  to  by  the  columnist. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Furthermore,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wants  his  friend 
to  know  he  has  accomplished  what  he 
has  stated  was  his  wish;  namely,  to  be 


in  a  controversial  field.  He  certainly 
has  been  in  a  controversial  field,  and  has 
been  taking  part  in  a  controversial  field 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  give  me  comfort  and  faith  and 
strength,  when  he  reassures  me,  because 
they  are  words  from  a  champion.  At 
least  in  my  psychological  position,  I  feel 
better.  Today  will  be  a  much  happier 
one. 

May  I  say  perfectly  frankly  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Freedman  was  a  very  good 
article.  I  think  he  got  to  the  point  of 
the  importance  of  debate  and  concerning 
its  unlimited  use. 

I  say  to  the  Vice  President  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  had  a  view  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's power  which  is  worthy  at  least 
of  reference. 

I  hope  the  Vice  President  will  not  take 
exception  to  this  statement.  I  wish  to 
have  our  friendship  continue  and  remain 
firm  and  unsullied  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  With  that  explana- 
tion, I  should  like  to  read  what  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  to  say  about  the  office  of 
Vice  President.  He  was  not  speaking 
of  the  particular  Vice  President  who 
now  presides  over  the  Senate.  Woodrow 
Wilson  said: 

The  vice  President  is  simply  a  Judicial 
ocacer  set  to  moderate  the  proceedings  of 
an  assembly  whose  rules  he  has  had  no 
voice  in  framing  and  can  have  no  voice  In 
changing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson,  great 
man  though  he  undoubtedly  was.  knew 
or  could  possibly  know  of  the  great 
qualities,  the  genius,  the  great  ability, 
and  the  unsurpassed  public  record  of 
the  current  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wiU  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  must  get  this  statement  in  the 
Record  about  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  so  much  of 
that  statement  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  repeat  those  words  about  the 
Vice  President  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  rules  and 
nothing  to  do  with  changing  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Even  Woodrow 
Wilson  could  make  mistakes.  If  anyone 
in  my  memory  ever  had  something  to  do 
with  the  framing  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  has  been  the  Vice  President  who 
now  sits  in  the  President  Officer's  chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  as  Vice  President, 
though. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  a  great  man. 
He  is  from  Texas.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  one  whom  we 
will  remember  through  the  pages  of 
American  histoi-y.  He  w£is  one  of  the 
most  able,  astute,  competent,  and  dedi- 
cated majority  leaders  and  public  serv- 
ants that  this  country  ever  had  or  will 
ever  have. 

Of  course,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  made 
his  statement,  he  did  not  know  that  that 
great  man  from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
Vice  President,  would  be  in  the  position 
he  now  occupies.  Listen  to  what  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said  about  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: 

He  is  simply  a  Judicial  offlcer  set  to  mod- 
erate the  proceedings  of  an  assembly — 


Up  to  that  point  his  statement  is  not 
very  complimentary — 

whose  rules  he  has  had  no  voice  in  framing 
and  can  have  no  voice  in  changing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,  win 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  even  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  can  convince  me  that 
our  Vice  President  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  framing  of  our  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  not  of  the  feeling,  is  he. 
that  because  the  distinguished  Vice  Pres- 
ident, as  a  former  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  as  its  majority  leader,  was  the  leader 
in  framing  the  present  rule,  he  now 
should  take  a  side  which  would  lead  to 
changing  and  emasculating  and  altering 
a  rule  which  he  himself  helped  to  create? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  knew  that  if  I  got 
this  far  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
would  help  me  clarify  this  point.  He  is 
a  serious,  sincere,  and  intelligent  man. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  was  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  was  a  public  figure  in  a  very  im- 
portant position.  Today  he  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Presid- 
ing Offlcer  of  this  body,  he  is  a  judicial 
officer.  I  make  the  point  very  clearly 
that  he  does  not  make  the  rules.  He  did 
not  write  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  Vice 
President.  He  sits  today  as  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

He  will  help  us  resolve  this  problem. 
How  he  will  do  it.  only  that  ingenious 
mmd  of  his  can  tell,  but  he  will  help  us. 
I  will  not  stand  on  the  floor  and  put  a 
great  many  questions  to  him  as  to  how 
he  will  help  us.  However,  I  know  that 
the  Vice  President  wants  the  Senate  to 
be  a  responsible,  respectable,  and  respon- 
sive body,  and  he  is  going  to  help  us  pre- 
serve it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  same  Constitution  now 
prevails  which  prevailed  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  served  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  and  that  his 
sincerity  as  majority  leader  in  following 
the  Constitution  will  be  the  same  sin- 
cerity in  his  interpretation  of  the  Cwi- 
stitution? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  cannot  be  outdone  in  com- 
plimenting the  Vice  President.  So  let  us 
stop  right  there.  I  do  not  expect  to  come 
in  seccHid  best  on  that  point.  I  may 
sometimes  lose  on  some  issues,  but  not 
when  it  comes  to  complimenting  the  Vice 
President.  He  deserves  every  compU- 
ment  we  give  him. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  time  of  the  Senate. 
I  know  that  the  Senate  will  be  debating 
this  question  for  some  time.  There 
seems  to  be  an  indication  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.    I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  seeking  to  recess  the 
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Senate  on  a  note  of  less  high  tension  than 
prevstlled  a  few  hours  ago. 

However.  I  wish  to  Inject  a  serious 
note,  which  I  believe  wUl  not  cause 
nervous  twitches  In  any  of  us. 

We  were  discussing  Woodrow  Wilson. 
This  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  role  of  the  Vice  President.  I  believe 
It  was  about  in  1910  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son expressed  a  very  grave  concern  about 
the  atrophying  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government.  In  a  very  learned 
series  of  papers  he  emphasized  the  in- 
creasing action  role  which  the  executive 
was  playing.  This  was  before  he  became 
the  Chief  Executive.  He  pointed  to  a 
series  of  events  which  was  causing  him 
to  worry,  lest  the  legislative  branch  fall 
Into  virtual  disrepair  and  serve  as  noth- 
ing more  than  an  anchor. 

Behind  our  effort  at  the  opening  of  this 
session  of  the  Senate,  to  establish  the 
right  of  the  majority  not  alone  to  talk 
about  the  rules  we  should  have  butalso 
to  obtain  rules  that  the  majority  seeks, 
there  is  the  concern  that  many  of  us 
share  to  the  effect  that  in  the  passage 
of  50 -odd  years  from  that  expression  of 
Woodrow  Wilson — and  our  concern 
should  be  heightened  in  this  respect — 
there  have  been  many  signs  which  clearly 
show  that  the  legislative  branch  of  this 
Government  is  falling  further  and  fur- 
ther behind  in  the  exercise  of  its  role  as 
contributing  a  balance  wheel  and  not  Just 
acting  as  a  drag. 

Therefore,  we  are  deeply  sincere  in 
our  request  of  our  colleagues  that  we  be 
permitted  to  resolve  here  what  the  ma- 
jority shall  do.  I,  too,  hope  that  the 
Vice  President,  with  his  matchless  ability 
In  parliamentary  technique,  will  assist 
us  in  permitting  this  body  to  resolve  this 
question,  not  by  exhaustion,  but  by 
reason. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan.  He  has  tixe 
ability  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  question 
very  quickly  and  concisely.  I  commend 
him. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves:  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Amdebson]  orig- 
inally tried  to  bring  up  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9.  It  is  on  the  calendar.  It  was 
In  order  that  that  resolution  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  he  moved  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  1, 
Senate  Resolution  9.  That  has  been  de- 
bated for  many  days,  since  January  15. 

Today  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  polarize  the  issue, 
to  bring  It  to  a  head,  and  to  get  a  vote 
on  It,  posed  the  constitutional  question. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  moved 
that  under  the  Constitution,  without  fur- 
ther debate,  the  Chair  submit  the  pend- 
ing question  to  the  Senate.    He  said: 

I  hope  Senators  wUl  recogiUze  that  the 
respoDClbUlty  la  now  on  them  to  decide 
vhether  they  want  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  rUIe 
that  wUl  be  meaningful,  or  whether  they 
want  the  Senate  to  continue  under  a  rule 
which  Is  nwh  that  when  an  effort  is  made 
to  bring  up  a  bill  In  the  Senate,  U  there  U 
objection.  It  can  touch  off  a  filibuster. 

There  should  be  a  rule  which  will  make 
it  poeslble  for  the  voice  of  the  Senate  to  be 
spoken  fearlessly  on  any  question  before  It. 

I  have  quoted  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  said  today. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iJcrmlt  an 
observation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Certainly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
asks  the  Senator  to  read  that  first 
sentence  again.  The  Senator  is  reading 
a  paragraph  from  the  statement  of  the 
able  author  of  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shaU  read  it 
again: 

I  hope  Ss^pon  will  recognize  that  the 
responsibility  Is  now  on  them  to  decide 
whether  they  want  the  Senate  to  swlopt  a 
rule  that  will  be  meaningful. 

I  understand'the  Vice  President  has 
made  his  position  quite  clear.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  on  this  question, 
makes  his  position  clear,  without  too 
much  subtlety,  but  just  enough  to  make 
it  interesting. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  was 
not  the  Vice  President  speaking;  it  was 
the  author  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarifying  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show,  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  fact,  that  18  Members  of 
the  Senate  do  not  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent bringing  debate  to  an  end. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  with  all  Senators  present  34  Sena- 
tors are  required  to  prevent  bringing  de- 
bate to  an  end.    Am  I  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  requires  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing to  apply  cloture  under  present  rule 
XXn.  It  would  require  one-third  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting,  plus 
one,  to  block  the  closing  of  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  require  34 
Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  they  were  all 
present  and  voting.  Most  likely  they 
would  be  present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  repeated  reference  to  18  Sena- 
tors, because  18  have  not  now.  never 
have  had,  and  I  hope  never  will  have  the 
power  to  foreclose  debate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  because  now  he  has 
made  an  admission  which  I  think  is 
wonderful.  He  Is  not  arguing  whether 
the  number  should  be  18  or  34.  He 
recognizes  that  the  issue  is  not  so  much 
the  numbers  as  the  setting  the  rules 
themselves  by  the  Senate,  because  he  said 
he  hoped  the  number  would  never  be  18. 

What  figure  does  the  Senator  really 
believe  would  be  a  good  figure,  a  safe 
figure,  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  minor- 
ity? Apparently  it  is  34.  Some  Sena- 
tors feel  that  perhap>s  that  figure  may 
be  a  little  too  high.  But  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  making  it  clear  that  he 
believes  18  Is  too  low,  and  that  34  is  too 
high.  Some  of  us  say  that  perhaps  a 
figure  in  between  would  possibly  be  a 
little  more  accurate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  offered 
an  amendment  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  proposed  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution    9,    an    amendment    which 


would  give  power  to  51  Senators  to  cIom 
debate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct.  I  believe  that  after 
15  days  of  debate,  and  before  a  cloture 
petition  is  effective,  and  within  100  hours 
of  debate  after  the  cloture  petition,  al- 
most anything  can  be  explained,  even 
to  slow  learners. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  thinks  that  34  is  a  good  figure 
between  the  51  and  the  18  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  will  stand  upon 
that  figure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

This  is  where  we  find  ourselves: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  filed 
a  constitutional  motion.  As  I  recall,  the 
Vice  President  responded  to  the  effect 
that  the  issue  before  the  Senate  is: 

Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 
debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  Immediate  vote  on  a  rules  change 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  ezi&tlng 
Senate  rioles? 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  unbe- 
lievable position  of  arguing  over  the 
closing  of  debate.  Our  case  can  be 
rather  simply  put.  We  seek  a  majority 
vote  in  the  Senate  for  the  adoption  of 
rules  at  the  commencement  or  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Senate  session,  so  that  each 
Senator,  no  matter  how  long  he  may 
have  been  here,  or  whatever  his  position 
on  a  committee  or  in  this  body  may  be. 
will  have  an  equal  right  to  cast  his  vote 
on  existing  Senate  rules. 

However,  we  find  ourselves  In  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  can  debate  a  motion 
to  end  debate  and  can  kill  a  motion  to 
end  debate  with  debate. 

This  is  most  unusual.  We  are  debat- 
ing a  motion  to  end  debate.  A  motion 
to  end  debate  can  be  killed  with  more 
debate  or  by  dilatory  tactics. 

According  to  some  Senators,  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  act  except  imder  the  existing 
rule  XXn;  and  if  the  argument  of  the 
opposition  is  to  be  continued  and  to  be 
believed,  the  Senate  today  does  not  have  . 
the  power  of  the  Senate  of  the  First 
Congress  to  adopt  rules  by  the  will  of  a 
majority. 

Senators  who  are  seeking  a  change. 
Senators  supporting  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  are  confi- 
dent that  the  Senate  will  perform  its 
constitutional  obligations  and  duties. 
We  are  confident  that  the  Senate  has  as 
much  authority  and  as  much  right  to 
write  the  rules  for  the  opening  of  the 
88th  Congress  as  did  the  Senators  at  the 
opening  of  the  1st  Congress.  We  do  not 
think  that  history  dilutes  the  responsi- 
bility, the  authority,  or  the  obligation  of 
Senators  imder  the  Constitution. 

I  heard  the  argtmient  today — and  it 
was  an  argument  in  criticism  of  our 
position — that  we  are  seeking  to  termi- 
nate debate  by  majority  vote.  I  say: 
Amen;  yes.  Indeed;  because  majority  vote 
In  this  body  is  an  honorable  principle 
and  an  honorable  practice. 

But  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Ironical 
position,  the  paradoxical  position,  in 
which  a  majority  vote — and  I  believe 
there  is  a  majority  in  this  body  who 
want  to  change  the  rules — wldch  is  ac- 
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knowledged  as  being  responsible  and  ac- 
ceptable by  all  Members  of  this  body,  is 
being  denied  and  obviated  because  of  the 
obstruction  of  a  minority.  Therefore, 
terminating  debate  by  majority  vote  will 
really  not  take  place  at  all.  That  is.  a 
decision  by  majority  vote  in  this  body 
win  not  be  determined  by  a  majority. 
This  decision  relies  on  the  decision  of  a 
minority  to  permit  the  Senate  to  vote. 

I  make  my  appeal  once  again.  I  ap- 
peal to  Senators  who  oppose  us.  as  well 
as  to  Senators  who  are  with  us,  to  give  us 
the  right  to  vote,  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote. 

If  there  are  Senators  who  believe  that 
the  Anderson  motion  is  out  of  order,  let 
them  raise  a  point  of  order.  If  there  are 
Senators  who  believe  the  Anderson  mo- 
tion is  unconstitutional,  let  them  move 
to  table  it.  If  there  are  Senators  who 
believe  the  Anderson  motion  really  af- 
fects the  security  of  this  country  or  really 
affects  the  life  of  the  Senate  adversely, 
let  them  argue  that  case  and  permit  us 
to  vote  on  it. 

Is  there  any  Member  of  tlais  body  who 
thinks  he  has  such  omnipotent  wisdom 
that  he  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ma- 
jority will,  after  deliberate  debate,  as 
expressed  by  the  votes  of  Senators?  I 
hope  not.  I  call  upon  Senators  to  use 
their  good  sense,  their  sense  of  fairness, 
their  sense  of  good  Judgment,  to  give  us 
a  way,  to  give  the  Senatt  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  issue  before  it  A  great 
constitutional  question  is  before  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  believe  that  Senators 
who  criticize  the  Supreme  Court,  Sena- 
tors who  have  constitutional  views  on 
every  piece  of  proposed  legislation  and 
have  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  them, 
will  deny  themselves  the  opportunity  to 
cast  a  vote  on  a  constitutional  question. 
I  appeal  to  Senators  to  be  constitutional. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  a  ma- 
jority shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  submit  the  first  precedent 
found  in  the  annals  of  Congress:  It  is 
in  volume  13.  page  81.  for  November  23, 
1803.  and  is  the  basis  for  the  first  prece- 
dent, which  was  followed  by  many  oth- 
ers, but  was  the  basis  for  the  decision 
rendered  earlier  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Chair 
read  that  precedent,  or  does  he  prefer 
only  to  refer  to  it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  read  it.  In  the  Annals  of  Congress, 
volume  13,  page  81.  November  23.  1803, 
the  following  appears: 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  motion  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  In  the  mode  of  electing  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  where  upon,  the  President  pro 
tempore  |Mr.  Brown)  submitted  to  the  con- 
■IderaUon  of  the  Senate  the  following  ques- 
tion of  order : 

"When  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  is  under  consideration,  shall 
the  concurrence  of  two-thlrda  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  be  reqxilslte  to  decide  any  quee- 
Uon  for  amendments,  or  extending  to  the 
merits,  being  short  of  the  final  question?" 

Continued  dlacusBlon  noted  by  the  reporter 
make*  it  certain  that  debate  continued  after 
submission  of  the  question  to  the  Senate  and 
a  vote  was  not  taken  until  some  time  later. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  I  understand 
that  the  Chair  is  noting  that  the  situa- 
tion which  prevails  today  on  the  Ander- 
son motion  falls  within  the  precedent  the 
Chair  now  quotes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  directly 
in  point.  So  far  as  the  Parliamentarians 
have  been  able  to  determine,  that  Is 
where  the  Senate  decided,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  Senate  itself  would  deter- 
mine what  the  Constitution  said.  The 
Anderson  motion  is  directly  in  point. 

There  are  many  times  when  the  Sen- 
ate decides  whether  in  its  opinion  a  bill 
or  an  amendment  may  be  constitutional. 
But  this  decision  and  the  decision  on 
the  Anderson  motion  are  directly  in 
point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  1803  de- 
cision is  simply  the  first  of  a  long  line 
of  decisions  which  come  down  to  the  de- 
cision made  today  by  the  able  Vice 
President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  observe  that 
the  language  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  IMr.  Humphrey]  from  Jeffer- 
son's Manual  is  incorporated  in  Senate 
rule  XX,  in  paragraph  1.  Jefferson's 
Manual  is  not  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  has  no  bearing;  but  the  part 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
from  Jefferson's  Manual — 

A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senate  Is  dividing,  and.  unless  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Senate — 

Is  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  rule  XX. 

The  second  paragraph  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Presiding  OfBcer  may  submit  any  ques- 
tion of  order  for  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

The  Parliamentarian  has  Informed  the 
Chair  that  that  paragraph  does  not  ap- 
ply to  constitutional  questions,  because 
the  President  of  the  Senate  must  submit 
them,  and  universally  they  have  been  so 
submitted,  without  question;  and  the 
other  Vice  Presidents  who  have  given 
opinions  on  the  matter  have  said  they 
would  submit  them  if  the  question  of 
constitutionality  were  raised — as  it  was 
today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  my  position  was  taken  in  light 
of  what  I  believed  to  be  the  very  serious 
nature  of  the  decision  at  which  we  shall 
finally  arrive  on  this  constitutional  ques- 
tion and  on  the  ruling  of  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  on  these  constitutional  questions. 

I  wish  to  make  quite  clear — although 
sometimes  It  is  much  to  my  embarrass- 
ment, I  endeavor  to  be  very  frank  about 
these  things — that  I  was  thinking  out 
loud  with  the  Vice  President  and  with 
my  colleagues;  and  I  hope  we  can  debate 
fully  all  relevant  questions,  and  that 
after  we  have  debated  the  question  ade- 
quately, we  shall  find  a  way  in  which, 
with  or  without  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding OfBcer,  we  can  resolve  this 
question. 

I  have  not  reached  any  hard  and  fast 
conclusion  on  the  question.    However,  It 


is  my  view  that  the  Constitution  did  not 
contemplate  having  either  House  of  Con- 
gress find  itself  In  a  position  where  tur- 
moil or  complete  paralysis  would  prevail, 
but  that  we  must  come  to  a  decision. 
Therefore  we  have  to  utilize  oiu-  good 
Judgment  and  our  commonsense  as  Mem- 
bers hi  arriving  at  a  decision.  We  may 
have  to  call  upon  the  Vice  President  or 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  give  us  rulings 
which  will  aid  us  in  settling  the  question. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  constitutional  question  which 
relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Senate  Itself 
and  a  question  in  regard  to  matters 
which  relate  to  a  bill  or  a  legislative  pro- 
posal. I  think  that  is  a  fine  line  which 
needs  to  be  differentiated. 

I  shall  attempt  to  be  helpful.  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  obstinate  or  prejudiced. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  However,  the 
Chair  pointed  out  that  under  rule  XX 
the  Presiding  OflBcer  may  submit  any 
question  of  order — whether  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise — to  the  Senate;  and 
the  Chair  will  probably  follow  that  pro- 
cedure. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Is,  Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
the  right  under  the  Constitution  to  ter- 
minate debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion and  proceed  to  an  immediate  vote 
on  a  rule  change,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  Senate  rules? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  is  suggested;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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BANK  EXPANSION  AND  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Cturency  Committee,  I  was  In- 
terested In  reading  an  address  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr.  James 
J.  Saxon,  before  the  National  Credit 
Conference  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  on  January  22,  1963. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  all  Mr.  Sax- 
on's proposals  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  he 
is  Stimulating  much  new  thinking  in  the 
banking  industry.  His  basic  premise 
that  banking  must  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  economic  growth  catuiot  be 
denied.  Too  often,  in  the  past,  bankers 
have  not  reqjsonded  to  this  challenge 
and.  increasingly,  we  have  found  the 
gaps  in  our  credit  structure  filled  by 
other,  more  aggressive  financial  institu- 
tions, or  government,  ultij^tely  to  the 
detriment  of  banking. 

As  Mr.  Saxon  says: 

If  the  banking  system  la  to  foster  economic 
growth  In  the  fullest  degree,  the  concept  of 
bank  solvency  and  Uquldlty  must  be  troanX- 
ened  to  include  aafeguards  afatxist  inertia. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  unlim- 
ited competition,  but  neither  does  It 
mean  contentment  with  the  status  quo. 
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I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

BAinC    KSPAMSIDN    AMD     ECOMOKIC     OSOWTH: 

A  New  Pxiapscnvz 

Next  month  will  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary ofthe  formation  of  the  national  bank- 
ing aystesn.  At  the  time  the  Comgresa  pro- 
vided for  the  chartering  of  national  banks, 
one  prime  need  waa  tot  an  effective  pay- 
ment* medltmi  to  supplant  the  unsatisfac- 
tory system  of  notes  Issued  by  State-char- 
tered banks.  In  the  Intervening  years,  the 
natlrmal  banks  lost  their  note-Issuing  power, 
and  primary  attention  in  bank  regulation 
shifted  to  the  protection  of  depositors  with 
aU  that  this  implies  In  the  way  of  continu- 
ous supervision.  Throughout  the  co\ir8e  of 
evolution  of  the  national  twnung  system, 
changes  of  policy  have  taken  place  chiefly 
In  response  to  banking  crises  which  gen- 
erated demands  for  more  rigorous  limita- 
tions over  banking  operations.  This  crisis 
orientation  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 

The  basic  need  for  bank  regulation  and 
supervision  Is  as  essential  today  as  it  was 
at  the  time  the  national  banking  system  was 
founded.  We  now  have  a  clearer  conception, 
however,  of  the  essential  role  of  banks  In 
the  economy.  What  is  lacking  is  the  full 
application  of  these  concepts  to  the  struc- 
ture   of    public    control    in    the    field    of 

hft.T<lr<T>g 

As  our  economy  has  grown,  it  has  become 
Increasingly  evident  that  the  commercial 
hanking  system  occupies  a  central  role  in 
Its  progress.  It  is  upon  the  commercial 
banking  system  that  we  significantly  rely 
for  the  marshaling  and  disposition  of  our 
capital  resources,  and  the  provision  of  our 
payments  meobanlsm.  A  deficiency  in  that 
flnancial  mechanism  will  critically  affect  the 
rate  of  our  economic  growth. 

It  Is  often  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of 
our  commercial  banking  system  has  lagged 
behind  the  pace  of  our  economic  advance. 
Nonbank  flnancial  Institutions  have  come 
Into  being  and  prospered,  to  fill  in  Eome 
degree  the  gaps  left  by  these  deficiencies. 
Ocmmerclal  banks,  however,  offer  a  wider 
variety  of  services  than  any  one  of  these 
other  flnancial  institutions,  and  have  a 
greater  potential  for  adaptation  to  the  grow- 
ing range  of  new  requirements.  It  is  essen- 
tial In  the  national  Interest  that  this  key 
flnancial  Instrumentality  should  not  be 
needlessly  constricted. 

There  are  two  broad  areas  in  which  basic 


and    the   heavy   penalties   and   burdens   of  liquidity  must  be  broadened  to  Include  saf. 

mandatory  membership;    and  surveyed  the  guards  against  Inertia. 

^^!!^*'J^o°.?'  *Tr^  °''  **"*  '°'"''*^  °P***"  While  almost  every  form  of  bank  exoan 
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Since    that   repOTt   was   completed,    these  ,ear  adverse  competitive  effects,  much^f^S! 

recommendations  have  been  subjected  to  in-  opposition  is  centered  upon  cwT^n  of  S! 

tensive  examination  within  our  office,  and  a  t^rtlcular  technio»««  *mVnn„^     .n.»L*^J 


number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  promul- 


partlcular  techniques  employed.     Viewed 


»»Tr^™;        ^r,  "•*""  j^"  "^"^  uo  prumui-      proper  perspective,  however.  It  Is  clear  that 
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xnem  mto  effect.  ^^^  adequacy  of  banking  facilities.    The  need 

to  employ  particular  techniques  should  be 
Judged  solely  according  to  their  suitability 
for  this  purpose. 


New  regulations  have  been  Issued  allowing 
the  use  of  preferred  stock  and  capital 
debentiires  as  normal  means  of  raising  capi- 
tal; and  permitting  the  use  of  authorized 
but  vmissued  stock,  provision  for  employee 
stock  option  plans,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  limited  niunber  of  directors  between  an- 
nual meetings.  Commencing  February  1, 
national  banks  will  be  required  to  submit 
annual  flnancial  reports  and  proxy  state- 
ments to  their  shareholders.  Moreover,  we 
are  now  at  the  final  stages  of  developing 
revised  regvilatlons  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  trust  and  Investment  powers  of  na- 
tional banks;  and  the  revision  of  the  entire 
body  of  Interpretations  and  policies  set  forth 
in  our  digest  of  opinions  Is  substantially 
completed.  We  are  also  well  along  In  the 
revision  of  the  trust  and  commercial  ex- 
amination forms,  and  the  respective  related 
instructions  to  examiners.  When  these  new 
instructions  are  completed,  they  will  be 
made  available  to  the  national  banks. 

A  broad  consensus  prevails  In  the  banking 
conununlty  concerning  the  need  for  modlfl- 
catlon  of  the  powers,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures affecting  banking  operations,  and 
we  have  encountered  little  controversy  in 
working  out  measures  to  meet  these  needs. 
There  is  little  disagreement  with  the  view 
that  commercial  banks  require  greater  lati- 
tude in  operations  if  they  are  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  for  banking  services. 

BANK    EXPANSION 

The  same  understanding  does  not  pre- 
vail with  respect  to  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  expansion  of  banking  fa- 
cilities. While  most  bankers  agree  that 
added  powers  and  broader  discretion  in  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  are  needed,  they 
do  not  view  policy  toward  bank  expansion 
with  the  same  degree  of  unanimity. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  While  some  bankers  with  a 
vision  of  the  futxire,  and  the  initiative  to 
explore  new  opportunities,  favor  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  limitations  which  now  constrict 
their  expansion — ^many  others  regard  such 
a  policy  as  a  threat  to  their  survival,  or  at 


reforms  are  requh-ed  if  our  commercial  baS.-  ^L^^^l^'^  have  hampered  the  needed  growth 
ing  system  Is  to  perform  with  fullest  efficiency  oJ.^'Sfn'If.f  ^."'"'^-  «fd  provided  favorable 
Its  essential  roirin  the  growth  of  our  econ       opportunities  for  nonbank  financial  Instltu- 


NEW  CHARTERS 

In  most  circumstances,  some  degree  of  per- 
missible entry  by  newly  formed  Institutions 
Is  essential  In  order  to  provide  constant  ac- 
cess by  succeeding  generations  of  fresh  tal- 
ent, and  so  as  to  broaden  the  soxxrces  of 
capital  and  Initiative  through  which  the  de- 
mands for  banking  services  may  be  developed 
and  served.  Because  of  the  vital  role  that 
banks  play  In  the  growth  of  our  economy, 
it  Is  of  critical  necessity  to  Insure  that  new 
opportunities  do  not  fall  of  development 
because  of  Inertia  In  the  banking  syatem. 
Progress  In  the  Industrial  and  commercial 
sectors  of  the  economy  could  be  Impaired  or 
hampered  If  the  flnancial  mechanism  were 
deficient. 

Some  argue  that  entry  restrictions  should 
be  entirely  removed  In  the  field  of  banking, 
on  the  ground  that  depositor  protection 
could  be  achieved  without  them  while  the 
public  would  gain  the  advantages  of  greater 
competition.  If  this  were  done,  however, 
it  would  also  be  necessary  to  abandon  direct 
control  of  bank  expansion  through  branch- 
ing and  merger,  and  to  rely  upon  antitrust 
enforcement  to  prevent  harmful  concentra- 
tion of  power  and  to  regulate  competitive 
practices.  There  could  be  no  Justifiable 
basis  for  allowing  newly  formed  Institutions 
free  access  to  the  industry  of  banking,  while 
the  expansion  of  existing  institutions  is  di- 
rectly restricted.  Complete  reliance  upon 
competitive  forces  to  determine  bank  entry 
and  bank  expansion,  however,  would  greatly 
complicate  the  task  of  bank  supervision,  and 
weaken  the  safeguards  provided  through  this 
form  of  public  control.  It  Is  an  Indispensable 
part  of  such  supervision  to  regulate  the  rate 
and  form  of  bank  entry  as  well  as  bank 
expansion. 

There  Is,  however,  under  present  circum- 
stances, a  special  reason  for  the  chartering 
of  new  banking  institutions.    In  many  areas 

_       of  the  country,  It  has  become  increasingly 

least  to  their  comfort.  Evidence  that  these  evident  that  the  expansion  of  banking  fa- 
cilities through  the  growth  of  existing  in- 
stitutions has  been  insufflcient  to  meet 
public  needs.     The  branching  laws  of  many 
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omy.  One  relates  to  the  powers  which  banks 
are  allowed  to  exercise  in  the  conduct  of  their 
operations.  The  other  relates  to  the  au- 
thority of  banks  to  extend  the  area  of  their 
operations  in  a  spatial  sense. 

BANKING   POWERS 

The  present  limitations  over  banking 
powers  were  intensively  examined  in  the  re- 
cent report  of  our  advisory  committee.  That 
report  la  the  subject  of  a  panel  discussion 
here  this  afternoon,  and  I  shall  describe  It 
only  briefly,  and  Indicate  the  steps  which  we 
have  taken  to  carry  out  the  conunlttee's 
recommendations. 

Bvary  significant  phase  of  the  operating 
policies,  practices,  and  procediures  of  the 
Ckmptroller's  Office  and  of  national  banks 
was  critically  reappraised  In  the  advisory 
committee  report.  A  wide  range  of  recom- 
mendations was  proposed  with  resiiect  to  the 
tending  and  Investment  powers  of  national 
banks,  their  trust  powers,  their  borrowing 
powers,  th«  alternatives  open  to  them  to 
provlda  needed  capital,  and  the  various  de- 
tails of  their  corporate  procedures.  The  re- 
port also  appraised  the  relationship  of  na- 
tional banks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 


tions,  have  not  always  been  persuasive  In  the 
face  of  the  hope  that  this  need  or  threat 
would  not  touch  them. 

In  resolving  these  Issues,  we  must  search 
for  considerations  which  transcend  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  individual  banks.  These 
are  to  be  found,  fimdamentally,  in  the  public 
piu-poses  which  underlie  the  regulation  of 
bank  entry  and  the  control  of  bank  expan- 
sion. 

While  these  limitations  and  controls  are 
essentially  negative  In  their  operation,  they 
are  founded  on  positive  objectives  of  public 
policy.  Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  It  Is 
considered  necessary  to  preserve  the  solvency 
and  liquidity  of  banks,  freedom  of  entry 
could  be  allowed  In  the  field  of  banking. 
Reliance  could  then  be  placed  solely  on  the 
antitrust  laws  to  maintain  competition  and 
regulate  competitive  practices  in  serving  the 
public's  needs  for  banking  services  and  facil- 
ities. The  fact  that  entry  restrictions  are 
needed  in  order  to  maintain  bank  solvency 
and  liquidity  will  not,  however.  Justify  such 
restrictions  beyond  the  requirements  for  this 
purpose.  Indeed,  If  the  banking  system  is 
to  foster  economic  growth  in  the  fullest 
degree,  the   concept  of  bank  solvency  and 


States  have  hamf>ered  Internal  growth 
through  the  formation  of  new  branches. 
Nonbank  flnancial  Institutions  not  subject 
to  such  limitations  have  In  some  degree 
filled  this  gap.  But  these  needs  have  also 
given  rise  to  Initiative  to  charter  new  banks. 

During  the  past  year  we  experienced  a 
strong  upsurge  of  Interest  by  new  sotu-ces  of 
capital  and  enterprise  desirous  of  entering 
the  field  of  bsmklng.  Well-capitalized,  com- 
petent groups  have  been  formed  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  seek  new  bank 
charters.  Chiefly,  the  new  applications  have 
come  from  the  States  which  Impose  severe 
restrictions  over  bank  expansion. 

Of  the  149  applications  for  new  national 
bank  charters  received  last  year,  98  were 
from  13  of  the  States  which  prohibit  branch 
banking.  Thirty-five  of  the  applications 
were  from  Florida,  twenty-six  from  Texas, 
nine  from  Colorado,  five  frona  nilnols.  and 
four  from  Wisconsin — all  no-branch  States. 
The  present  breadth  of  Interest  In  the  field 
of  banking  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  37 
States  were  represented  in  last  year's  list  of 
new  •  national  bank  charter  applications. 
These  applications  In  1963  were  nearly  triple 
the  average  annual  applications  for  the  pre- 


ceding decade,  and  approximately  double 
the  highest  year  during  that  period.  For  the 
preceding  decade,  applications  for  new  na- 
tional bank  charters  were  as  low  as  39  In 
1952.  and  ranged  between  71  and  75  In  the 
years  195S,  1959.  1960,  and  1961. 

In  many  Instances,  the  Initial  authorized 
capital  of  the  newly  chartered  banks  has 
been  substantially  oversubscribed.  Indicating 
that  in  the  Judgments  of  those  who  possess 
free  capital,  banking  Is  an  Industry  that  of- 
fers opportunities  for  the  profitable  commit- 
ment of  new  funds.  According  to  this  funda- 
mental economic  test,  It  can  thus  be  said 
that  the  rational  use  of  capital  In  our  econ- 
omy calls  for  a  greater  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  the  field  of  banking.  While  this 
test  Is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  proper 
degree  of  entry  In  a  regulated  Industry,  it 
does  represent  a  significant  factor  in  de- 
termining the  need  for  provision  of  addi- 
tional banking  facilities. 

DE   NOVO   BRANCHES 

While  present  branching  limitations  have 
caused  the  pressures  for  new  banking  facili- 
ties to  find  outlets  in  applications  lor  new 
charters.  It  Is  obvious  that  reliance  should 
not  be  placed  primarily  on  new  charters  to 
meet  these  growing  needs  In  an  Industry  In 
which  competent  management  Is  not  abun- 
dant. Utu-easonable  limitations  over 
branching  Imprison  established  banks,  and 
deprive  the  public  of  the  skills,  exfverlence, 
and  resources  of  proven  Institutions. 

Many  of  the  critics  of  more  liberal  branch- 
ing powers  equate  this  form  of  bank  expan- 
sion with  diminished  competition.  Broad- 
ened branching  powers  will  not.  however, 
have  this  effect  If  they  are  properly  admin- 
istered. It  Is  not  the  number  of  banks 
which  determines  the  degree  of  competition, 
but  the  number  of  points  at  which  effective 
rivalry  actually  takes  place.  A  series  of 
unit  banks  enjoying  monopoly  positions  in 
their  Individual  communities,  for  example, 
could  actually  produce  less  effective  compe- 
tition than  would  prevail  If  bank  expansion 
took  place  through  branching  by  a  number 
of  Institutions,  each  bringing  to  the  indi- 
vidual community  the  full  force  of  its  com- 
petitive efficiency. 

In  determining  the  proper  role  of  branch- 
ing as  a  means  of  providing  the  banking 
facilities  essential  for  our  economic  growth, 
it  Is  also  Important  to  take  account  of  the 
economies  of  larger  scale  operations. 
Modern  technology  has  Invaded  the  field  of 
banking,  as  It  has  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  provided  opportunities  for  more 
efficient  operation.  These  technologies  can 
be  efficiently  employed,  however,  only 
through  larger  scale  ventures.  Comparable 
t^portunltles  also  exist  for  the  utilization  of 
specialized  personnel  In  the  ever -Increasing 
range  of  services  which  banks  are  able  to 
perform.  The  task  of  public  control  la  to 
allow  opportunities  for  these  forces  of 
efficiency  to  be  expressed,  within  the  limits 
which  must  be  Imposed  In  order  to  preserve 
a  balanced  banking  structure. 

The  required  balance  In  the  structure  of 
our  banlclng  system  must  Include  provision 
for  a  variety  of  financial  services  to  meet  the 
public  need.  To  permit  the  forces  of 
efficiency  to  be  expressed  does  not  mean  that 
concentration  of  control  should  be  unre- 
stricted, nor  that  only  the  large  should  be 
allowed  to  survive.  There  Is  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  public  requirements  for  banking 
services,  and  a  diversified  size-structure  of 
banlcs  is  needed  to  meet  these  requirements 
on  an  assured  basis. 

MERGERS   AND  HOLDING   COMPANIES 

Bank  expansion  may  take  place  not  only 
through  Internal  growth,  but  also  through 
the  merger  of  existing  Institutions,  and  the 
formation  of  holding  companies.  Perhaps 
the  most  conunon  criticism  of  our  banking 
structure  by  foreign  observers  relates  to  the 
emphasis  we  place  on  the  maintenance  ot 


milt  banks.  Those  critics  argue  that  H»"ir 
expansion  through  new  charters  and  new 
branches  Is  often  more  costly  than  expan- 
sion through  mergers  or  holding  companies, 
and  results  In  a  waste  of  resources.  These 
criticisms  tisually  come  from  countries  In 
which  there  Is  no  tradition  to  maintain  com- 
petition. Nevertheless,  even  within  our  own 
competitive  traditions,  there  are  many  clr- 
ctunstances  In  which  bank  expansion  through 
mergers  or  holding  companies  will  be  socially 
preferable  to  new  charters  or  the  establish- 
ment of  de  novo  branches. 

TKE  BASIC  TASK 

The  task  we  face  in  shaping  the  struc- 
ture of  oiu-  banking  system  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  latitude  for  enterprise  and  Initia- 
tive In  this  Industry.  While  banking  differs 
from  other  Industries  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  reliance  we  place  on  private  Initia- 
tive, it  Is  alike  in  the  need  to  preserve  a 
spirit  of  dynamism  and  enterprise.  Only 
In  this  way  will  banks  be  able  to  perform 
with  the  highest  effectiveness  the  urgent 
responsibilities  which  He  ahead  to  serve  and 
promote  the  growth  of  our  economy. 

The  particular  techniques  of  bank  expan- 
sion most  appropriate  for  this  purpose  will 
vary  with  circumstances.  Unreasonable 
limitations  over  the  use  of  Individual  tech- 
niques needlessly  narrow  the  range  of 
choices  open  to  the  regulatory  authorities 
and  to  the  banking  community,  and  thus 
distort  and  weaken  the  banking  structure. 
Our  attention  should  be  centered,  not  on 
these  techniques,  but  on  the  public's  needs 
for  banking  services.  The  pressures  to  fill 
these  needs  will  not  be  alleviated  by  limita- 
tions relating  to  means — they  will  merely  be 
diverted  Into  channels  where  less  effective 
means  are  available.  It  Is  pointless  to  de- 
vote our  energies  to  a  struggle  over  tech- 
niques, when  our  primary  task  Is  to  find  the 
best  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

rXDERAL    AUTHORITT     AND    THE    DTJAl    BANKING 
SYSTEM 

It  is  necessary,  In  discussing  the  issue  of 
bank  expansion  and  economic  growth,  to 
consider  the  impact  on  the  traditional  dual 
structure  of  our  banking  system.  Over  the 
past  months,  there  have  been  heightened 
fears  that  enlarged  branching  powers  for  na- 
tional banks  would  pose  a  threat  to  that 
system.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  such  enlarged  authority  could 
be  utilized  only  to  allow  greater  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  private  Initiative.  This  does 
not  constitute  an  Intrusion  of  Federal  power, 
but  only  a  relaxation  of  the  limitations 
which  now  prevail  over  the  operation  pf  pri- 
vately owned  banks.  Steps  which  allow 
banks  to  adapt  more  sensitively  to  the  Na- 
tion's requirements  will  not  weaken,  but  will 
strengthen,  our  banking  system. 

Extended  branching  powers  for  national 
banks,  some  fear,  would  bring  defections 
from  the  State  to  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem. This  could  occur,  however,  only  If 
banks  were  able  to  operate  more  efficiently 
and  to  compete  more  effectively  vmder  na- 
tional charters.  It  la  within  the  power  of 
the  State  authorities  to  provide  scope  for 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  operation  of 
the  banks  which  they  charter.  Only  if  all 
commercial  banks  are  fully  empowered  to 
meet  their  responsibilities,  can  we  realize 
completely  the  opportunities  for  the  growth 
of  our  Industry  and  commerce. 


NEW     YORK     DEFENSE    PROCURE- 
MENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  disturbing  indications,  straws  in  the 
wind,  one  might  call  them,  of  a  move  to 
cut  down  the  procurement  facilities  that 
the  Defense  Department  now  maintains 


in  New  York  State.  In  the  last  2  weeks 
I  have  received  information,  generally 
not  from  the  Defense  Department — 
sometimes  they  prefer  to  spring  these 
cutbacks  when  it  is  too  late  even  to  ob- 
ject— ^but  from  employees  who  may  be 
involved,  that  several  procurement  fa- 
cilities may  be  closed  down. 

Reports  have  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Chemical  Procvirement  District 
might  be  moved  down  to  Maryland  and 
that  the  Rochester  regional  office  for 
Ordnance  procurement  might  be  closed 
altogether.  These  two  moves,  combined 
with  the  continual  war  of  attrition  that 
is  being  waged  against  the  procurement 
activities  at  Orifflss  Air  Force  Base  in 
Rome  and  the  particularly  heavy  layoffs 
at  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  do  not 
add  up  to  a  very  cheerful  picture.  All 
these  moves  are  billed  as  consolidations 
to  cut  down  unnecessary  defense  costs — 
which  no  one  is  opposed  to. 

But  it  is  beginning  to  look  a  little 
peculiar  that  all  these  so-called  con- 
solidations seem  to  take  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  New  York.  New  York  facilities 
are  being  consolidated  out  of  New  York, 
or  out  of  existence  altogether.  Try  as 
I  may,  I  cannot  think  of  any  of  these 
recent  consolidations  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  have  brought  more  per- 
sonnel or  more  jobs  into  New  York,  even 
though  total  Defense  Department  per- 
sonnel has  Increased  by  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  over  the  la^st  2  years. 

In  general,  the  closing  of  procurement 
offices  works  a  particular  hardship  on 
small  business.  The  latest  flgvires  re- 
leased by  the  Defense  Department  on 
small  business  contracts  Indicate  that  In 
the  first  5  months  of  fiscal  1963.  small 
firms  received  30.4  percent  of  defense 
subcontrsu;ts  and  15.5  percent  of  prime 
contracts  as  compared  to  33.1  percent 
and  17.2  percent  respectively  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  New  York  has  many  more 
small  businesses  than  other  States  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  are  having 
a  hard  time. 

The  big  outfits  can  always  put  a  man 
on  a  plane  to  go  down  to  Washington, 
or  out  to  Texas  or  California — where 
they  often  have  regional  offices  anjrway — 
to  find  out  exactly  what  contracts  are 
brewing  and  how  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  But  the  small  businesses  have  to 
get  what  they  can  by  mail.  If  there  is 
not  a  regional  procurement  office  within 
a  hundred  miles  or  so,  they  often  simply 
lose  out. 

Yet  it  is  proposed  to  move  the  chem- 
ical procurement  facility  from  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  New  York  down  to 
Edgewood,  Md.,  an  inaccessible  spot  on 
the  edge  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  I 
am  willing  to  wager  there  are  no  chem- 
ical manufacturing  firms  for  miles. 
There  is  a  slight  possibility  that  it  might 
move  In  with  another  procurement  of- 
fice in  New  York  City,  which  I  have 
urged,  and  which  in  my  judgment  would 
be  a  lot  more  reasonable  and  conven- 
ient for  all  potential  suppliers. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the 
Rochester  Army  ordnance  procurement 
office  be  closed  down  altogether.  This 
would  mean  the  only  New  York  ordnance 
office  would  be  in  New  York  City.  This 
would  be  a  serious  hardship  for  suppliers 
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in  the  entire  upstate  and  western  area 
of  the  State. 

OrlfBss  Air  Force  Base  has  long  been 
the  home  of  Roama,  the  Rome  air  ma- 
terial area  which  procures  ground-based 
electronics  equipment.  It  Is  a  vital  in- 
stallation— vital  to  the  Air  Force,  which 
requires  this  equipment — and  vital  for 
the  economy  of  central  New  York.  Yet 
every  few  months  I  hear  about  another 
little  group  that  has  been  consolidated 
to  California.  No  threat  to  the  major 
mission  of  the  base,  I  am  always  in- 
formed. But  still  the  little  chipping  con- 
tinues. Nothing  is  ever  added,  but  bit 
by  bit  this  mission  seems  to  be  purged 
of  associated  functions  until  I  am  afraid 
the  day  will  come  when  there  is  nothing 
left  and  the  whole  air  material  area  will 
be  consolidated  somewhere  else. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  is  beginning  to  face  the  same 
danger.  This  year  the  Navy  is  making 
cuts  amounting  to  an  average  of  2.29 
percent  of  employment  at  all  continental 
Navy  yards  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  cuts  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  will 
be  about  2.81  percent.  Percentagewise, 
it  is  the  third  largest  cut  £unong  the  9 
Navy  yards  involved,  and  numerically  the 
cut  of  350  men  is  the  largest.     This  will 


also  include  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
battery  section  of  the  material  laboratory 
to  California — another  chip  at  New 
York's  facilities  for  doing  defense  work 
and  getting  defense  contracts. 

I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  greater 
economy  through  consolidation  of  de- 
fense facilities,  but  as  far  as  New  York 
State  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  all  loss 
and  no  gain.  It  is,  of  course,  up  to  New 
York  firms  to  bid  and  win  defense  con- 
tracts. Much  as  I  might  like  to,  I  can- 
not do  that  for  them.  But  all  of  these 
shifts  by  the  Federal  Government  make 
it  just  a  little  bit  harder  for  New  York 
Anns  to  know  what  is  going  on  before  it 
is  too  late  and  for  New  York  firms  to 
get  the  jobs  that  I  know  they  have  done 
in  the  past  and  can  continue  to  do. 

I  have  called  each  one  of  these  moves 
individually  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  asked  for  full  re- 
ports and  information.  Ka.ch  move  can 
perhaps  individually  be  justified  by  one 
reason  or  another.  But  the  sum  total 
looks  more  and  more  like  a  trend  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
will  make  it  increasingly  hard  for  New 
York  to  keep  its  share  of  defense  work 
and  for  New  York  firms,  especially  small 
firms,  to  compete.     I  certainly  join  with 


those  who  have  called  on  New  Yorkers 
to  pursue  this  work  more  aggressively 
but  at  the  same  time  I  call  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  stop  these  chipping- 
away,  eroding  moves  that  in  the  long  run 
can  have  a  very  damaging  effect  on  some 
of  the  industries  in  our  State.  New  York 
will  do  its  part  if  Washington  does  not 
cut  the  ground  out  from  under  New  York 
firms. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.   TOMORROW 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr,    President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  tomorrow,  at  10  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
January  29,  1963,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  Januai-y  28  (legislative  day  of 
January  15),  1963: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign   Service 
Edward  M.  Korry,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ethiopia, 
vice  Arthur  L.  Richards, 
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The  Need  To  Encourage  Our  System  of 
GoTemment-Free  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28.  1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  9, 1963, 1  introduced 
a  bill.  H Jl.  49,  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
amounts  paid  on  account  of  tuition,  fees 
and  similar  educational  expenses  at  a 
level  above  the  12th  grade.  I  first  in- 
troduced this  bill  in  the  87th  Congress — 
H.R.  12771,  87th  Congress,  2d  session. 
I  am  reintroducing  it  in  the  belief  that 
its  enactment  is  vital  to  the  continuance 
and  further  expansion  of  our  present 
educational  system. 

Under  the  bill  a  taxpayer  would  be  per- 
mitted to  reduce  his  taxes  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  educational 
expenses  for  the  taxpayer  or  his  depend- 
ents. 

A  tax  credit  of  20  percent  has  the 
same  effect  as  the  deduction  in  full  of 
educational  expenses  for  a  taxpayer  be- 
ing taxed  at  the  rate  of  20  percent.  This 
is  equivalent  to  allowing  the  full  deduc- 
tion of  educational  expenses  for  a  tax- 
payer in  the  first  tax  bracket. 

An  outright  deduction  for  educational 
expenses  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  more 
than  37  million  taxpayers,  who  elect 
either  to  use  the  tax  tables  or  to  take 
the  statutory  standard  deduction  instead 
of  Itemizing  their  deductions.  By  the 
use  of  a  credit,  however,  such  taxpayers 
will  be  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves 


of  the  benefit  of  the  educational  tax 
credit  in  their  returns  and  also  u.se  the 
tax  tables  or  standard  deduction  in  the 
computation  of  their  tax  liability. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
have  likewise  recognized  the  need  to  en- 
courage further  growth  of  our  educa- 
tional system  through  tax  incentives  to 
the  individual.  In  the  last  Congress 
alone,  there  were  approximately  100  bills 
introduced  which  would  have  provided 
some  form  of  tax  relief  for  educational 
expenses. 

Our  educational  system,  free  from 
Grovemment  control,  is  one  of  our  great- 
est national  assets.  It  is  essential  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  that  system, 
and  to  make  its  benefits  available  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  This  bill 
will  aid  in  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
jective. 


Loans  for  Shidents 


I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  will  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  my  bill  or  to  any  similar 
bill  which  may  have  been  introduced. 
The  universities  and  colleges  are  unable 
to  meet  the  requests  for  loans  which  are 
made  by  needy  students.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program,  involv- 
ing loans  to  needy  students,  is  acceptable 
to  and  supported  by  all  groups  interested 
in  higher  education.  It  provides  for  the 
return  of  the  public  funds  loaned,  with 
interest.  It  contains  special  benefits  for 
loans  to  students  who  are  preparing  to 
be  teachers  so  that  the  teacher  shortacre 
can  be  overcome.  The  programs  for  edu- 
cation are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  Many  States  and  cities  are 
cooperating  in  a  splendid  manner  with 
education  grants,  but  these  sources  can- 
not begin  to  adequately  solve  the  prob- 
lem. This  Congress  can  be  a  tremen- 
dous help  if  the  loan  program  can  be 
doubled  at  once  so  that  needy  students 
can  be  helped  immediately. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28,  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  new  bill  in  the  88th  Congress — 
H.R.  1978 — to  increase  the  funds  which 
the  colleges  and  universities  can  get  for 
loans  to  students.  The  bill  will  double 
the  amount  which  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  have  available  for 
loans  to  needy  students.  In  the  87th 
Congress,  Representative  Bailey,  of  West 
Virginia,  had  a  similar  bill  which  did  not 
reach  the  floor. 


The  Power  of  Belief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  28, 1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral of  us  in  the  Senate  were  privileged 
to  hear  a  most  inspirational  address  by 
our  colleague.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
delivered  at  the  Old  St.  John's  Church. 
Georgetown,  on  January  13,  1963. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Talk  Delivered  at  Old  St.  John's  Chuhch, 
Georgetown,  on  Sunday.  January  13,  1963, 
BY  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Island 

Prom  the  time  I  was  confirmed  until  I 
graduated  from  college,  I  occasionally  con- 
templated entering  the  clergy.  I  used  to 
think,  and  still  think,  that  the  pulpit  can 
be  a  most  wonderful  podium  from  which  to 
change  the  course  of  events  for  the  better. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  had  neither  sufficient  de- 
termination, nor  virtue,  to  follow  through 
with  this  Interest. 

So,  following  a  rather  indirect  route,  I  be- 
came a  politician.  However,  I  believe  that 
a  politician  can  also  be  a  force  for  good,  be- 
cause a  good  politician — and  remember  a 
politician  is  never  a  statesman  until  he  is 
dead— a  good  politician  is  also  driven  by  the 
desire  to  help  and  to  lead.  If  we  weren't, 
we'd  be  doing  something  else,  and  usually 
something  a  lot  more  profitable.  And.  so  I 
am  very,  very  glad  Indeed  to  be  standing 
here  talking  with  you  now. 

Tcxlay,  when  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
balance  of  power,  yes,  the  balance  of  terror, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  tremendous  weap- 
on that  we  of  the  West  have  and  the  Com- 
munists do  not  have. 

To  my  mind.  It  Is  a  weapon  that  can  more 
than  hold  its  own  with  nuclear  missiles  over 
the  long  haul.  Although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  decisiveness  of  the  nuclear  mis- 
sile over  the  short  haul  would  be  pretty 
decisive. 

This  weapon  is  religion.  It  is  a  universal 
weapon,  too,  because  when  I  say  religion.  I 
am  not  Just  thinking  of  a  particular  faith, 
nor  am  I  thinking  of  Christianity  with  all 
its  rich  intermixture  of  faiths,  but  I  am 
thinking  of  religion  in  general  and  the  com- 
mon belief  of  certain  origins  and  certain 
values. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  stopped  to 
think  that  it  can  be  said  that  Jesus  Christ, 
Mohammed,  and  Moses  are  all  descendants 
of  Abraham.  I  believe  one  could  actiially 
trace  out  a  genealogical  cousinship,  a  consan- 
guinity, between  these  three.  It  is  quite 
Interesting,  incidentally,  to  see  with  what 
pride  the  Moslems  consider  themselves  of 
the  same  general  religious  famUy  as  do  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians.  I  guess  this  all 
goes  to  show  that  Senator  Austin's  plea  at 
the  Security  Council  to  the  Israelis  and  the 
Arabs  to  settle  their  problems  In  a  truly 
Christian  spirit,  may  not  have  been  such  an 
unattainable  idea  after  all. 

Then,  on  a  more  universal  scale  still, 
many  comparative  religions  not  only  show 
the  same  misty  origins  of  the  world  starting 
with  the  Great  Flood,  but  will  also  show  a 
surprising  similarity  In  values,  values  that 
oppose  the  Communist  ones:  the  Importance 
of  loving,  the  Importance  of  generosity,  and, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  difference  with  the 
Communist  bloc,  belief  In  the  afterlife. 

Let  us  see  now,  the  role  of  religion  In 
the  uncommitted,  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  such  as  Africa — particularly  sub- 
Sahara  Africa  and  southeast  Asia.  Here  we 
have  a  very  specific  debt  to  the  ml.-Klonaries. 

Until  I  made  a  trip  to  Tanganyika  some 
time  ago.  I  had  always  given  a  very  long 
look  at  the  activities  of  missionaries  since 
I  was  under  the  Impression  that  they  were 
often  disliked  by  the  people  of  the  emerging 
nations  and  regarded  by  them  with  great 
suspicion. 

However,  my  trip  to  Africa  deeply  im- 
pressed me  with  the  great  educational  and 
medical  contribution  made  by  missionaries 
there.  In  Tanganyika  alone,  I  found  tHat 
there  were  400  American  Christian  mission- 
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arles,  or  20  times  the  number  of  American 
Government  personnel  In  that  country.  In 
fact,  in  tropical  Africa,  as  a  whole,  there  are 
close  to  10,000  American  missionaries.  This 
Is  a  number  more  than  a  thousand  percent 
higher  than  the  7:3  American  Government 
personnel  there. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  It,  and  an  even 
more  Impressive  figure.  Is  the  realization  that 
there  are  23.000  missionaries  of  all  national- 
ities, including  Americans.  In  tropical  Africa, 
approximately  6,440  Catholic  and  15.970  Prot- 
estant 

These  dedicated  men  and  women  may 
handle  very  high  caliber  education,  as  Is 
the  case  with  the  Anglican  St.  Andrew's 
School  outside  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanganyika, 
where  the  graduates  are  able  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  youngsters  finishing  the 
best  English  school  at  home.  Or,  as  Is  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  missionary  schools, 
the  education  may  be  more  simple  and  ele- 
mentary, giving  the  students  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing.  But,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  particular  level  of  mission- 
ary education  In  Africa,  without  It,  that  con- 
tinent would  be  undergoing  far  greater  tur- 
moil and  Internal  strife  than  Is  now  the  case. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  Interesting  to 
notice  that  16  heads  of  state  and  prime  min- 
isters of  the  newly  emergent  nations  of  tropi- 
cal Africa  received  their  education  in  full  or 
in  part  in  missionary  schools.  In  fact,  with 
only  a  single  exception,  every  African  head 
of  state  or  prime  minister  in  tropical  Africa 
who  is  not  a  Moslem  was  educated  to  some 
degree  in  a  Christian  missionary  school. 

Moreover,  In  those  countries  not  yet  in- 
dependent, we  find  the  leaders  equally  owe 
their  education  to  missionaries. 

Altogether,  a  total  of  35  men  are  included. 
Of  these  35,  Christian  missionaries  educated 
25.  Catholic  missionaries  educated  17,  and 
Protestant  missionaries  educated  8. 

In  the  remote  vastness  of  the  mountain 
lands  In  the  periphery  of  Communist  China, 
there  are  many  American  missionaries.  In- 
cluding Incidentally,  a  goodly  number  from 
my  own  State. 

In  general.  In  the  area  of  missionaries, 
our  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Is  not  seen 
as  much  In  the  Far  East  as  others. 

Now,  let's  examine  the  situation  of  reli- 
gion behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Here,  I 
would  like  to  cite  two  differing  views  on 
religion. 

The  first  you  are  familiar  with — Karl 
Marx's  dictum  that  "religion  Is  the  opiate 
of  the  masses."  But,  I  believe  more  In  the 
words  of  Bela  Udvarnokl,  who.  In  an  article 
in  Christianity  Today  last  July  said,  "Man 
Is  Incurably  religious." 

The  fact,  I  think,  that  man  Is  Incurably 
religious  Is  our  great  secret  weapon  against 
the  Communists.  It  Is  secret  only  because 
we  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  It  and  do 
not  recognize   Its  Importance   and  strength. 

There  Is  another  Interesting  set  of  cir- 
cumstances behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
that  Is  that  In  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  Yugo- 
slavia, appropriations  of  one  sort  or  another 
are  actually  granted  by  the  atheistic  govern- 
ments for  church  or  parochial  schools. 

Religion,  too,  is  a  means  of  expressing 
their  feelings  toward  communism  by  the 
unhappy  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Having  lived  and  traveled  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland,  and  Hungary  since  these 
countries  have  fallen  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, I  am  always  struck  by  the  intensity 
and  fervor  with  which  religion  is  practiced 
there  today.  I  can  remember,  in  the 
churches  before  World  War  II,  the  people 
attended  but  they  did  not  attend  and  pray 
in  the  same  numbers  and  with  the  same 
intensity. 

Yet,  I  recall  that  shortly  after  the  Com- 
munist coup  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  church 
parades  on  Saints'  Days  and  Sundays  sud- 
denly became  two  or  three  times  as  "long  as 
they  had  been  before.     Why?     Because  this 


was  a  way  for  the  people  to  show  how  much 
they  opposed  communism. 

In  Poland,  President  Gomulka  and  the 
ConmiunUt  regime  have  had  to  accept  the 
church  and  the  practice  of  religion  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Poles. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  still  In  our  Buda- 
pest Legation,  remains  a  symbol  to  many  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  the  churches  there, 
too.  are  crowded  on  a  Sunday. 

Even  In  the  Soviet  Union,  religion  Is  re- 
emerging  a  bit  more  than  we  realize.  The 
atheism  that  for  two  score  years  has  been 
forced  upon  the  young  scientists  and  the 
Intelligentsia  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
give  the  logical  answers  as  to  what  caused 
human  life:  in  essence,  why  are  we,  and  to 
the  question  of  the  afterlife. 

The  best  description  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
younger  Soviet  scientists  was  offered  by  V. 
Tenoryakov  when  he  said,  "I  do  not  Im- 
agine God  as  he  is  depicted  on  icons.  To 
me,  God  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  principle,  the 
stimulus  to  the  evergreen  of  the  galaxies, 
the  stars,  the  planets,  and  of  everything 
which  lives  and  reproduces  on  these  planets, 
from  the  most  elementary  cells  up  to  man.'" 

Now.  how  exactly  Is  religion  doing  In  the 
Soviet  Union?  I  was  there  a  few  years  ago 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  go  through 
two  of  the  five  religious  seminaries  and  two 
academies  that  are  there.  I  found  that  al- 
most 80  percent  of  the  new  babies  In  Lenin- 
grad were  being  baptized.  Though,  I  must 
confess  that  in  general,  I  dont  believe  the 
babies  were  being  baptized  because  of  their 
parents  being  true  believers  as  much  as  an 
insurance  policy  being  taken  out  by  the 
parents  in  case  there  was  an  afterlife. 

Just  as  Khrushchev  has  followed  policies 
that  differ  from  Stalin's,  so  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Chiirch  has  tended  to  become 
more  ecumenical  under  the  direction  of 
Archbishop  Nlcodemus  who  succeeded  Metro- 
politan Nicolal. 

A  rough  estimate  In  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day Is  that  there  are  some  60  nUlllon  be- 
lievers out  of  a  population  of  215  milUon  and 
some  20,000  churches. 

The  atheistic  pressure  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Is  directed  more  against  the  Bap- 
tists, and  other  fundamentalists,  than  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  this  was  un- 
derscored by  the  sad  plight  of  32  Evangelical 
Christians  who  sought  sanctuary  in  the 
American  Embassy  the  other  day.  There  is 
even  more  pressure  being  brought  against 
such  faiths  as  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventlsts. 

Religion  then  Is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  It  Is  that  communism  has  the 
seeds  of  its  own  disintegration  and  destruc- 
tion within  Itself.  Man  Is  Innately  religious, 
and  communism  goes  against  his  Innate  hu- 
man nature  In  this,  as  In  every  way.  Under 
communism,  he  can't  talk  freely,  work  free- 
ly, travel  freely,  collect  property  freely  and. 
most  Important,  his  religious  freedom  Is 
violated. 

So,  I  believe  that  It  Is  religion,  particular- 
ly Christianity,  that  will  play  a  principal 
role  In  the  eventual  erosion  of  communism. 

Now,  for  a  final  moment,  let  us  look  In- 
wardly at  ourselves.  Religion  In  the  United 
States  is  presently  at  a  record  high.  Statis- 
tics published  In  October  1961  showed  U.S. 
church  membership  at  a  record  high  of  114,- 
449,217,  or  63.6  percent  of  the  total  papula- 
tion of  about  180  mlUlon. 

The  breakdown  was  63,668,835,  Protestants; 
42,104,900,  Catholics;  2,698,663,  Eastern  Or- 
thodox. 5,367,000.  Jews;  589,819,  Old  Catholic, 
Polish  National  Catholic,  and  Armenian 
Apostolic;   20,000  Buddhists. 

Yet,  in  their  annual  statement  In  Novem- 
ber the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  warned  of  a 
"widespread  moral  apathy"  In  America 
touching  virtually  every  group.  They  said 
this  makes  It  vitally  necessary  for  Ameri- 
cans to  "make  open  profession  of  religious 
beliefs  and  moral  convictions." 
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In  ooBdiulon.  tben.  as  well  as  weapons  in 
our  nuclear  arsenal,  we  can  each  help  forge 

ttee  prtnclpol  and  moKt  permanent  weapon 
we  baTO — ^reUgion — and  especially,  Cbrte- 
Uanity. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  the  thought  ex- 
pressed on  a  plaque  in  a  church  in  my  neigh- 
boring town  of  New  Bedford.  "Church  is  a 
liospltal  tot  sinners;  not  a  haven  for  saints." 

We  sometimes  tend  to  become  a  bit  too 
smug.  We  preach  a  good  life,  but  practice  It 
too  little.  We  listen  to  fine  words  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  do  not  always  practice  them 
in  the  remaining  6  days  of  the  week.  For 
instance,  there  are  far  too  few  applicants  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  We,  as  parents  and  leaders 
in  our  community,  could  do  a  lot  to  see  that 
more  applied. 

So,  I  guess  the  only  thought  I  would  like 
to  leave  is  the  hope  that  tnroughout  the 
week  we  may  try  to  believe  in  our  hearts 
and  practice  in  our  lives  the  words  which  we 
have  heard  with  our  ears  and  said  with  our 
lipe  on  the  Sabbath. 


Resolution  To  Create  a  Select  Comniittee 
OB  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  Jantuiry  28,  1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  resolution  to  cre- 
ate a  Select  Committee  on  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  had  originally  proposed 
the  creation  of  such  a  committee  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  prompt 
consideration  of  the  legislation  during 
the  current  Congress. 

This  resolution  provides  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  composed  of  13  Members 
of  the  House  of  Ropresentatives  chosen 
for  their  special  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs,  armed  services,  atomic  energy, 
science,  and  astronautics.  The  commit- 
tee would  be  authorized  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  proposals  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament including,  but  not  limited  to. 
first,  efforts  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  seeking  the  control  and  reduc- 
tion of  military  forces  and  armament  of 
all  types;  second,  disarmament  pro- 
posals developed  by  the  United  States 
and  other  governments  as  well  as  by 
private  groups  and  individuals;  third, 
methods  by  which  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Grovernment 
on  the  subject  of  disarmament  and 
world  peace  may  be  communicated 
abroad;  fourth,  the  relationship  of 
armaments  to  the  state  of  the  world 
economy;  fifth,  the  relationship  of  \m- 
derlying  international  tension  to  the 
problems  of  disarmament;  sixth,  the 
dangers  implicit  in  unilateral  reduction 
of  armaments ;  and,  seventh,  methods  of 
assuring  that  plans  for  reduction  of 
anxuuaentc  shall  not  endanger  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  realize  that  any  proposal  to  create 
another  standing  committee  would  prob- 
ably meet  with  some  difficulty  and  with 
much  reluctance  on  tlie  part  of  many 


Members  of  the  House.  Therefore  I  ask 
that  a  select  committee  be  set  up  to  stim- 
ulate discussion  Eind  consideration  of  one 
Of  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the  day — 
that  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

Creation  of  such  a  committee  would  be 
a  desirable  and  necessary  first  step  to  re- 
duce the  grave  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 
because  it  would  emphasize  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  United  States  in  its 
current  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests.  I 
think  we  have  all  been  heartened  by  the 
recent  exchanges  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, and  by  the  temporary  halt  in 
U.S.  underground  atomic  tests,  an- 
nounced by  the  President  the  other  day. 
which  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of 
world  peace.  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
further  discussions  which  are  due  to  take 
place  in  New  York  this  week  will  bring  us 
even  closer  to  an  agreement  on  a  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty  at  the  Geneva  meetings 
next  month.  Estabhshment  of  such  a 
committee  would  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  world  opinion,  and  would  demon- 
strate for  all  to  see  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  completely  in  accord 
with  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  re- 
duce the  possibility  of  thermonuclear 
war,  which  could  destroy  us  all. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  warrant  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  each  and  every  Member  of  the 
House. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Joimson  at  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  Lnncheon,  January  19, 
1963,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OJ-  j 

J.  KIRWAN 


HON.  MICHAEL 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1963 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  a  recent  luncheon  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
hear  our  distinguished  Vice  President 
make  a  stirring  speech  on  the  philosophy 
and  role  of  the  Democratic  Party  over 
the  years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  wonderful  expression  of  the  belief 
and  guidelines  of  politics  as  enunciated 
by  a  man  who  adopted  them  as  his  way 
of  life.    It  follows: 

1  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  by  the 
dedication  of  the  loyal  Democratic  Party 
workers  who  give  so  freely  of  their  time  and 
their  energies  to  a  cause.  To  me.  this  Is 
one  of  the  true  strengths  of  a  free  people. 

You  have  put  aside  your  affairs  and  trav- 
eled hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  miles 
to  strengthen  the  party.  And  you  have  done 
80  only  because  you  believe  in  goals  which 
are  over  and  beyond  your  own,  Individual 
interests. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  can  exist 
in  the  modern  world  only  if  people  organize 
themselves  to  make  a  point  of  view  effective. 
Without  that  organization,  government  be- 
comes the  exclusive  province  of  a  small 
group  of  officials  who  have  succeeded  by  one 


mearu  or  another  in  captiu-lng  power  And 
government  that  is  exclusire  la  exclusive  trf 
the  people. 

There  is  a  cynical  view  which  holds  that 
politics  is  the  art  of  organizing  to  seize 
power.  In  our  country.  I  believe,  tt  is  the 
art  of  organizing  to  achieve  goals  that  will 
serve  the  f>eople. 

Tou  and  I  have  chosen  the  Democratic 
Party,  because  we  have  faith  in  Its  dreams 
and  aspirationa.  And.  as  we  close  out  the 
books  on  the  first  2  years  of  a  Democratic 
administration,  I  feel  we  can  conclude  that 
our  faith  h<is  been  Justified  under  the  lead- 
ership  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  likes  to  trace  our  par- 
ty's  beginning  back  to  1791.  when  Thoma* 
Jefferson  and  James  Monroe  went  from  Vir- 
ginia to  New  England  on  what  they  called  a 
botanizing  excursion.  The  seeds  they  plant- 
ed on  that  trip  blossomed  almoet  Immedi- 
ately, and  the  plant  stlU  bears  fresh  fruit 
every  year  in  the  form  of  new  leaders,  new 
ideas,  new  accomplishments,  and  new  vic- 
tories. 

We  axe  here  as  menobers  of  the  world's 
third  oldest  party,  and  we  were  a  going  con- 
cern when  the  English  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  merely  the  political  arm  of  a  few  estab- 
lished families. 

I  never  tire  of  telling  people  why  I  think 
we  have  remained  in  good  shape  for  so  many 
years.  There  is  a  lesson  In  this  great  political 
success  story,  and  the  better  we  remember 
It  the  more  effective  we  will  t>e  when  we 
leave  Washington  and  return  to  our  homes 
and  the  voters,  the  real  source  of  our  party's 
strength. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said  that  the 
Democratic  Party  would  be  the  majority 
party  as  long  as  it  belonged  to  the  people. 
He  went  on  to  describe  our  party  as  one  that 
believes  "in  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Judgment  of  a  small  mi- 
nority." 

Our  party,  Roosevelt  said,  also  "believes 
that,  as  new  conditions  arise  beyond  the 
power  of  men  and  women  to  meet  as  In- 
dividuals, It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  Itself  to  And  new  remiedles  with 
which  to  meet  them.~ 

These  are  principles  of  constant  change- 
as  man's  needs  are  constantly  changing. 
But  they  are  firmly  rooted  In  stable  and 
fruitful  sou. 

To  begin  with,  we  Democrats  are  not  an 
exclusive  party.  If  this  country  was  founded 
as  a  haven  where  all  who  believe  in  liberty 
could  come.  Uve  together  in  harmony,  and 
try  to  make  their  lives  better,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  a  party  which  hopes  to  lead  the 
csountry  must  believe  in  these  things,  too. 

So  we  Democrats  have  always  been  the  one 
great  national  political  party,  made  up  of 
people  from  aU  sections,  all  classes,  all  races, 
all  religions.  Prom  the  outset,  we  have  been 
the  party  that  has  met  the  immigrant  at 
the  dock  and  helped  him  to  become  a  citi- 
zen— just  as  it  reached  out  a  helping  hand 
to  the  sharecropper,  the  working  man,  the 
student,  and  the  businessman. 

But  we  knew  that  this  was  not  enough. 
Jefferaon  said  that  the  only  healthy  republic 
was  one  of  educated  citizens,  each  with  a 
stake  In  his  country's  welfare.  So  we  be- 
lieve in  educating  each  American  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  capacity.  So  we  believe  in  the 
right  of  every  American  to  have  an  equal 
chance  to  contribute  his  talent  to  our  coun- 
try. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  equally  un- 
complicated down  through  the  years.  We 
Democrats,  of  course,  believe  that  in  a  world 
of  aggressors  our  country  can  only  remain 
free  by  remaining  brave,  by  remaining 
strong.  But  we  do  not  arm  for  conquest. 
We  arm  to  maintain  freedom  and  preserve 
peace. 

But  we  also  beUeve  that  "the  best  way  to 
have  a  good  neighbor  la  to  be  one."    This  ia 
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tjie  basis  our  historic  reciprocal  trade  policy. 
which  encourages  commerce  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe.  It  la  the  baala  of  our 
support  of  the  United  Nations  in  Its  painful 
quest  for  world  order,  and  of  our  support 
of  programs  which  help  others  to  help  them- 
selves. 

These  principles,  as  you  can  see,  are  neither 
numerous  nor  hard  to  understand.  But  they 
nave  lasted,  and  our  party  has  lasted  with 

them. 

When  I  entered  politics,  some  30-odd  years 
ago.  I  found  my  natural  home  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  wasn't  hard  for  me  to  join — 
I  was  born  one. 

I  found  It  easy  to  remain  in  the  Democratic 
Party  because  my  deepest  personal  political 
principles  were  at  home  there. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  the  politician's  first  duty 
to  hold  his  country  together,  to  appeal  to 
the  forces  that  unite  us,  and  to  channel  the 
forces  that  divide  us  into  paths  where  a 
democratic  solution  is  possible.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  resolve  Issues — not  to  create 

them. 

None  of  us  will  ever  live  to  see  our  country 
perfect.  Just  as  we  will  never  live  to  see 
ourselves  perfect.  But  we  can  try — and  If 
we  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  we 
found  it  and  If  we  die  with  a  little  more 
understanding  than  we  had  when  we  were 
bom,  we  are  doing  all  right.  I  have  found 
that  being  a  Democrat  has  helped  me  to  try 
to  do  both. 

Our  work  is  made  easier  because  during 
the  past  2  years,  we  have  had  a  man  in 
the  White  House  who  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  advancing  the  cause  of  freedom  and  social 
justice  In  every  corner  of  our  land  and  in 
every  comer  of  the  glot>e. 

John  P.  Kennedy  has  taken  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  has  applied 
them  to  solving  the  world's  problems. 

Because  our  administration  believes  in 
strength,  freedom  is  stronger  everywhere  in 
the  world.  We  have  pulled  the  fangs  of  the 
Cuban  rattlesnake — and  made  it  clear  there 
were  no  limits  to  our  determination  to  de- 
fend our  security. 

By  calling  the  bluff  In  Cuba,  we  made  free- 
dom In  Berlin  and  southeast  Asia  that  much 
surer.  And.  where  a  few  short  years  ago 
the  Communist  world  was  solid  and  united, 
Its  major  preoccupation  today  is  a  bitter  in- 
ternal quarrel  between  its  two  most  powerful 
leaders. 

Because  we  believe  In  coUectlve  security 
and  In  being  a  good  neighbor,  we  have  sup- 
ported intelligent  trade,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  United 
Nations. 

Because  we  believe  in  solving  problem.s.  we 
axe  seeking  to  bring  our  economy  to  full  ca- 
pacity, so  that  every  American  capable  of 
holding  a  Job  or  a  place  In  college  attains 
those  goals;  so  that  the  senior  citizens 
among  us  need  no  longer  feel  the  crippling 
financial  effects  of  lingering  Illness,  and  so 
that  our  great  metropolitan  areas  are  made 
livable  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  who  reside  in  them. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  grown  in  recent 
years  because  the  people  know  It  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  carrying  out  their  hopes  for  a 
better  world.  We  have  gained  this  confi- 
dence for  three  reasons. 

First  is  our  history,  our  principles,  and  oior 
present  program. 

Second  is  our  willingness  to  work  long  and 
hard  for  what  we  believe  In.  We  know  that 
human  needs  change,  and  we  must  plan  for 
the  futtire.  But  also  we  know  that  current 
needs  must  be  solved.  We  are  trusted  be- 
cause we  have  the  eyes  to  see  what  must 
be  done  and  the  courage  to  do  It. 

Third  Is  the  kind  of  people  our  party  at- 
tracts. I  mean  more  than  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  voters — a  vast  majority,  by  the  way — 
who  consider  themselves  Democrats.  I  mean 
the  kind  of  people — the  hundreds  In  this 
room  and  the  mUlions  of  people  to  whom 


we  will  carry  the  message  when  we  leave 
here — who  hold  our  party  together. 

So  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  again,  in  be- 
half of  the  President  and  myself,  for  what 
you  did  for  us  in  1960;  for  what  you  did  last 
year;  and  for  what  you  will  do  next  year  to 
help  elect  the  E>emocratic  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President — whoever  they 
might  be. 

We  Will  meet  again  next  year  to  choose 
those  candidates.  If  the  Democratic  Party 
holds  true  to  the  country,  and  if  we  hold 
true  to  o\ir  party,  we  will  have  doubly  earned 
the  victory  that  will  be  ours. 


Washing^ton  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
January  26,  1963: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alcer) 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 

The  economic  report  and  tax  messages  of 
this  week,  as  well  as  the  earlier  state  of  the 
Union  and  budget  messages  are  sick  docu- 
ments, as  I  see  It.  Realizing  this,  I  have  of- 
fered my  own  general  analyses  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  following  each  message, 
respectively. 

Economic  report 

"Governmentltis"  is  the  sickness.  Keyne- 
sianlsm.  that  is.  modern  socialism,  Lb  de- 
scribed In  detail.  The  deficit  specified  as 
til. 9  bUUon  likely  will  run  up  to  $20  bUllon 
or  more.  The  President's  four  reports  to 
Congress  leader  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
were:  (1)  Economic  conditions;  (2)  fore- 
seeable; (3)  economic  expansion;  and  (4) 
program  for  carrying  out  policy.  Both  the 
original  act  and  the  President's  report  carry 
all  the  language  necessary  for  total  control 
of  the  U.S.  economy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Items  from  the  report: 

(1)  Unemployment  is  still  too  high.  Un- 
mentioned  are  these  factors:  (a)  Everyone 
over  14  years  of  age  having  requested  work 
but  unemployed  are  carried  on  the  roles;  (b) 
In  a  free  society  of  185  million  there  will  al- 
ways be  several  million  unemployed. 

(2)  Gross  national  product  and  growth 
should  be  greater.  Implicit  In  such  state- 
ments is  the  assumption  of  our  President 
that  there  are  certain  mandatory  growth 
amounts  in  a  free  society,  that  he  knows 
them,  and  that  the  Government  can  and  will 
change  them  by  Federal  mandate.  Urunen- 
tloned  and/or  unrecognized  Is  the  stultify- 
ing effect  of  Government  redtape,  control, 
and  burden  now  on  our  private  economy. 
The  President  confuses  Government's  role 
with  the  voluntary  actions  of  millions  of  cit- 
izens and  the  Chief  Executive's  role  with 
that  of  the  Almighty. 

3.  The  1961-62  historical  analysis  is  in- 
accurate. He  characterizes  the  social  secu- 
rity program  as  antirecession  legislation 
which  It  is  not;  public  works  pumpprlmlng 
as  healthy  economic  growth;  public  housing 
and  urban  renewal  as  aids  to  recovery  which, 
with  Federal  aid  and  deficits,  they  are  not. 
The  bugetary  policy  shift  is  explained,  Into 
deficits,  and  we  are  told  to  disregard  as  fal- 
lacious cxirrent  feais  over  Inflation  on  the 
one  hand  and  gold  outflow  on  the  other,  both 


endangering  the  value  of  our  currency.  Def- 
icits are  defended  as  prelude  to  wealth. 

The  President  defended  again:  (1)  the 
need  for  Executive  quickie  tax  cuts  at  his 
pleasure  and,  (2)  quick  and  massive  public 
works  expenditures  (the  second  Congress 
passed  last  year — but  not  the  first)  and  out- 
lined for  all  to  see  a  blueprint  for  dictatorial 
power. 

So  I  presented  then  and  now,  a  construc- 
tive program,  quite  revolutionary  to  some,  of: 

(1)  Balanced  budget;  (2)  surplus  accumula- 
tion; (3)  debt  reduction;  (4)  tax  reform  as 
part  of  my  legislative  cures  for  our  economic 
sickness. 

Tax  message 

The  tax  message  carried  further  earlier 
references  in  other  statements  concerning 
tax  reform  and  reductions,  but  still  dealt  in 
generalities  instead  of  being  in  legislative 
form:  tl3.6  billion  total  tax  cut,  $11  bUlion 
individual  and  (2.6  billion  corporate,  with 
$3.4  billion  recovered  by  Increased  taxes  in 

varloxis  areas. 

These  are  some  of  the  suggested  areas :  ( 1 ) 
Reduce  current  20  to  91  percent  bracket  per- 
centages to  18  Va  and  84  Vi  this  year — next 
year  down  to  14  to  65  percent,  respectively; 

(2)  reduce  52  percent  corporate  to  50  percent 
first  year  and  further  to  47  percent;  (3) 
change  capital  gains  both  In  time  property 
held  and  percent  rate  resulting  In  slightly 
lower  rates;  (4)  repeal  $50  exclusion  and  4 
percent  tax  credit  on  stock  dividends  over 
$50;  (5)  tighter  tax  rules  surrounding  oU 
and  mineral  depletion;  (6)  speed  up  quar- 
terly payments  of  corporations;  (7)  eliminate 
Individual  deductions  under  6  percent  of  in- 
come not  permitted  (Instead  of  present  10 
percent  or  $1,000). 

The  tax  message  has  been  referred  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Hearings  open 
to  the  public  for  several  weeks  will  be  held 
starting  February  6  followed  by  executive 
sessions  by  the  committee. 

rUNDABCXNTAL    rACTOSS 

Basic  factors  to  be  remembered:  (1)  Tax 
cuts  should  be  matched  at  least  by  Govern- 
ment spending  cuts  and  not  divorced;  (2) 
deficits  lead  to  debt,  not  the  wealth  as  the 
President  foresees;  (3)  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's avowed  belief,  Infiation  and  gold  out- 
flow are  twin  dangers  we  must  not  disregard. 
Currency  devaluation  is  inherent  and  would 
sabotage  our  economy. 

Specific  tax  factors  to  remember :  ( 1 )  Cor- 
porate taxes  are  passed  on  in  higher  prices  to 
consumers;  (2)  corporate  taxes  drop  auto- 
matically this  year  to  47  percent — Congress 
is  being  asked  to  keep  them  up  In  order  to 
cut  them  starting  next  January;  (3)  speedup 
in  tax  payment — stricter  law,  more  regula- 
tions— are  not  incentives  to  investment  as 
heralded;  (4)  1  million  are  being  taken  off 
the  tax  roll;  (5)  individual  deductions  elimi- 
nation will  Increase  taxes  for  everyone  by 
that  amount;  (6)  medical  exF>ense  and  drugs 
less  deductible  Is  Federal  coercion  of  people 
to  support  the  President's  medicare  program; 
( 7 )  less  charitable  deduction  Is  more  Federal 
coercion  for  Pederal  aid  to  replace  charitable 
help,  while  foundations'  tax-free  operations 
are  overlooked;  (8)  double  taxation  is  In- 
creased by  removal  of  stock  dividend  and 
credit. 

FLAT  PERCENTAGE  TAX 

Tax  reform  as  I  see  It.  to  be  fair  must  move 
to  the  flat  percentage  tax,  paid  equally  by  all 
people.  That  Is  my  proposal.  Meanwhile, 
our  hodge-podge  is  further  scrambled,  not 
fair,  not  equitable,  not  an  incentive,  while 
the  monstrous  sabotage  of  private  enter- 
prise— Federal  deficit  planning  and  control  of 
our  people — Is  perpetrated.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's language  "Tax  reform  •  •  •  wiU 
stimulate  growth  and  steer  income  or  invest- 
ment into  areas  which  better  serve  the  na- 
tional purpose."  By  whose  judgment  I  now 
ask?  I  believe  Individuals  are  entitled  to 
what  they  earn,  not  to  have  Federal  planners 
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taka  it  in  taxes  and  repHaa  IndlTltfaal  !!▼«• 
in  a  society  conforming  to  tb«  planners'  Ideas 
and  concepts  of  wliat's  bsst  for  people. 

CnRRKRT  XTENTB 

Ciurent  events,  via  Presidential  action  and 
statement:  (1)  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  What 
really  happened?  I«ssan  learned:  Tragedy  of 
managed  and  manipulated  and  censored  news 
by  Wlilte  House  mandate;  (2)  surveillance  of 
Cuba  by  U-2  proudly  acknowledged  by  our 
President  is  same  Commiuilst  surveillance 
for  which  Democrat  leaders  denounced  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower;  (3)  President  wants  to  ex- 
tend trade  with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
saying  "Trade  really  is  better  in  this  case 
than  aid."  never  thinking  apparently  that 
both  are  wrong,  and  that  both  must  be 
terminated. 

Elsewhere  this  week  the  United  States  Is 
displaying  brinkmanship  on  the  edge  of 
danger  In  encouraging:  (1)  Nuclear  test  ban 
without  adequate  Inspection;  (2)  capitula- 
tion to  labor  demands  in  the  dock  strike  via 
Federal  mediation;  (3)  seeking  of  more 
Socialist  advice  (beyond  Walter  Heller,  the 
President's  chief  economic  adviser),  by 
soliciting  Socialist  Gunnar  Myrdal's  counsel, 
who  admits  big  Government's  spending  leads 
to  Inflation  and  therefore  we  need  price  and 
Investment  control. 

FmsmcTZows 

Predictions  department:  Present  United 
States  course  will  lead  to:  (1)  Devaluation  of 
ctirrency  through  Inflation  and  reduction  of 
gold  backing;  (2)  price  control;  (3)  increased 
wage  control,  more  than  at  present;  (4)  full 
managed  economy. 

How  does  an  this  tie  In  and  Is  It  affected 
by  the  statement  of  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense:  "That  it's  inherent 
In  that  Government's  right,  if  necessary,  to 
lie  to  save  itself  when  it's  going  up  Into  a 
nuclear  war.    This  seems  to  me  basic — bs«lc." 

Let's  hope  our  country  wakes  up  in  time. 

Once  again  the  DaUas  Federal  Building  Is 
In  the  news  with  the  usual  misunderstanding 
or  misinterpretation  of  what  happened. 
Tli«  Democratic  leadership  has  admitted  that 
the  building  has  been  held  up  for  political 
reasons.  The  record  proves  I  have  done 
everirthing  that  Is  ethical  and  possible  to 
have  thla  project  included  In  the  budget. 

House  committee  appointments:  The  ap- 
pointment of  Ed  Foreman  to  the  powerful 
Anx>ed  Services  Committee  In  his  first  term 
shows  recognition  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Importance  of  the  South  and  is  a  real  tribute 
to  SB's  quail flcAtions  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 
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Let's  Keep  tbe  Record  Straicrht— A 
Sheeted  Cliroiiology  on  Caba  and 
Castro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OT    IfORTR    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT,  Mr.  Speaker,  year  be- 
fore last,  on  May  23. 1961, 1  placed  in  the 
CoNGKZssiONAi.  RECORD  an  article  en- 
titled. "A  Selected  Chronology  on  Cuba 
and  Castro."  The  library  of  Congress 
had  prepared  this  for  me,  at  my  request, 
in  order  for  me  to  keep  the  events  taking 
place  In  Cuba  in  their  proper  sequence. 

Since  that  time  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  continued  to  keep  this  chronol- 
ogy up  to  date  and  I  now  wish  to  follow 
up  my  original  actkm  by  placing  tbe 


later  continued  story  in  the  Cowcres- 
siONAL  Record  on  5  consecutive  days, 
beginning  today. 

I  am  doing  this  because  (rf  the  renewed 
controversy  over  who  did  what  and  who 
did  not  do  what  they  should  have  with 
regard  to  our  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba. 
Our  Attorney  General,  Robert  Kennedy, 
has  made  it  a  point  to  come  up  with 
some  fairly  myopic  remarks  during  the 
course  of  an  interview  by  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  on  January  28,  1963, 
published  under  the  title  of  'Robert 
Kennedy  Speaks  His  Mind." 

I  used  the  word  '•myopic"  because  I 
feel  his  viewpoint  is  rather  nearsighted, 
to  say  the  least,  as  far  as  the  Cuban  issue 
is  concerned.  Let  me  quote  a  portion  of 
his  remarks  to  indicate  why  I  feel  this 
way: 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  latest 
Cuban   crisis  was  a  lesson   to  the  Russians? 

Answer.  I  think  it  makes  a  great  difference 
because  that's  the  first  time  that  the  power 
position  and  determination  and  energy  of 
the  American  people  and  their  Government — 
all  of  this  had  been  brought  to  bear. 

Now  I  suppose  we  cannot  really  blame 
Robert  Kennedy  for  wanting  his  broth- 
er's administration  to  stand  out  as  the 
one  which  singlehandedly  solved  the  Cu- 
ban issue.  However,  a  review  of  the 
chronology  I  previously  Inserted  will 
prove  that  former  President  Eisenhower 
took,  and  attempted  to  take,  some  steps 
which  would  have  shown  the  power  posi- 
tion and  determination  and  energy  of 
the  American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. Attempts  have  repeatedly  been 
made  by  many  of  those  around  the  Presi- 
dent to  blame  the  Cuban  problems  on  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  I  feel  the 
American  people  are  entiUed  to  some- 
thing more  than  that  sort  of  demagogu- 
ery.  Space  will  not  permit  my  quoting 
some  of  the  actions  taken  by  President 
Eisenhower,  but  again  I  commend  the 
former  chronology  on  Cuba  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  public's  attention. 

While  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
then  Senator  Kennedy  called  the  Octo- 
ber 19,  1960,  embargo  on  all  exports  to 
Cuba,  with  exception  of  medical  supplies 
and  various  food  products — placed  by 
President  Elisenhower — "a  dramatic  but 
almost  empty  gesture — a  gesture  which 
will  have  so  little  impact  on  Castro  as  to 
be  almost  meaningless."  Yet  President 
Kennedy  on  February  3, 1962.  proclaimed 
an  embargo  on  almost  all  UJ5.  trade  with 
Cuba,  with  the  exception  "on  humani- 
tarian grounds"  of  the  export  to  Cuba 
of  certain  foods  and  medicines.  His 
feelings  as  President  seem  to  be  greatly 
different  than  his  feelings  as  Candidate 
Kennedy. 

Again,  Candidate  Kennedy  on  October 
6,  1960,  made  a  speech  at  a  Democratic 
dinner  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Exhibiting 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  Castro's  at- 
tempts to  carry  his  revolution  through 
South  America,  Mr.  Blennedy  stated : 

The  American  people  want  to  know  how 
this  was  permitted  to  happen — how  the  Iron 
Curtain  could  have  advanced  nlmost  to  our 
front  yard.  They  want  to  know  the  truth — 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
truth. 

The  American  public  for  some  time 
now  has  longed  to  know  the  truth  about 


the  failure  of  the  Cuban  invasion  and  our 
part  in  it.  Statements  made  by  Bobby 
Kennedy,  and  backed  by  the  President 
cover  only  the  smaU  issue  of  whether 
we  promised  air  cover  or  not.  But  a 
statement  by  Manuel  Penabaz.  a  veteran 
of  the  Cuban  invasion,  does  not  back  un 
this  supposed  "official  report." 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  by  no 
means  a  man  wlio  could  ever  be  called  a 
demagog,  stated  on  December  22,  1962 
that  he  believed  the  truth  is  a  far  better 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  against  com- 
munism  than  managed  news.  He  stated 
further  that  he  has  no  reason  to  think 
the  American  people  have  not  been  told 
the  truth  on  the  Cuban  situation,  but  tie 
noted  that  he  doesn't  know  all  the  facts 
He  stated  further  that  he  sees  no  reason 
why  the  administration  should  not  now 
release  a  full  and  official  version  of  what 
happened  in  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
invade  Cuba  in  April  1961.  The  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  is  now  history,  he  said, 
and  the  official  story  should  have  been 
told  long  ago. 

On  April  24,  1961.  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  declared  in  a 
statement  to  the  press  that  President 
Kennedy  "assumes  sole  responsibility  for 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  action  against  Cuba" 

Yet  on  May  24,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  discussing  the  tractors-for- 
prisoners  ransom  demand  of  Castro,  in 
which  he  declared  the  VS.  Government 
would  not  negotiate  with  Cuba  to  ransom 
the  prisoners,  stated; 

These  men  were  trained  and  armed  for  thU 
Invasion  by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
The  signal  to  let  them  go  and  the  means 
to  get  them  there  were  given  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  The  United  States  still 
has  a  responsibility  for  those  lives. 

Now,  former  President  Eisenhower,  on 
January  24. 1963,  says  no  plan  was  drawn 
up  during  his  administration  for  a  VS. 
air  cover  for  a  refugee  invasion  of  Cuba. 
He  added  however  that  he  had  "no  kick 
with  the  plan"  for  air  cover  for  the  in- 
vaders. "If  that  had  been  done,"  he 
added,  "that  might  have  made  the  dif- 
ference, because  once  these  forces  were 
ashore,  ready  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
it  might  have  been  easy  to  get  more  re- 
inforcements through  from  the  island 
itself  and,  finally,  to  recognize  a  govern- 
ment there." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Members  of 
Congress,  the  public,  and  the  press 
would  like  a  truly  official  report  of  what 
happened?  The  Congress,  you  will  re- 
member, took  some  pretty  strong  actions 
itself  in  passing  resolutions  and  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  solving  the  Cuban  crisis. 
They  took  these  actions  because  they 
were  close  to  the  American  grassroots 
opinion.  They  knew  the  American  pub- 
lic wanted  something  done,  that  it  was 
tired  of  speeches  and  soothing  words, 
promising  action  but  taking  none.  Those 
who  trouble  to  read  the  original  chronol- 
ogy on  Cuba  and  Castro  and  follow 
through  my  continued  chronology  will 
refresh  their  memory  on  some  of  the 
events,  as  reported,  on  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion. And  perhaps  the  congressional 
investigations  suggested  and  promised 
will  make  the  official  actions  clear  to  the 
American  public. 
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I  believe  we  can  depend  upon  the  com- 
nonsense  and  good  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  to  know  and  recognize 
partisan  politics  when  they  see  it  played. 
And  if  the  administration  truly  desires  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  the  con- 
tinued support  and  encouragement  of 
the  American  public  and  the  Republican 
Party,  it  should  remember  that  we  do  not 
intend  that  former  President  Eisenhower 
should  be  labeled  directly  or  mdirectly 
as  a  weakling  by  any  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, regardless  of  relationship  to  the 
President.  This  man.  whose  name  has 
always  been  synonymous  with  honcr. 
bravery,  and  love  of  his  country,  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  for  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy.  And  he  is  not 
afraid  of  the  truth  or  an  "official  ver- 
sion" of  what  took  place  on  the  Cuban 
issue. 

Let  me  say  that  neither  the  Kennedy 
administration  nor  the  minority  party 
nor  the  majority  party  are  doing  them- 
selves, or  the  public,  justice  if  this  matter 
is  allowed  to  fall  and  rest  in  the  area  of 
purely  partisan  politics.  The  pubUc, 
who  gave  the  President  complete,  enthu- 
siastic, and  unequivocal  support  at  the 
time  he  announced  the  "quarantine"  of 
Cuba  could  well  lose  its  enthusiasm  fcr 
further  support  of  this  administration  if 
they  are  denied  the  truth,  or  given  half- 
truths  or  distortions. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  including,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  my  remarks  today,  a  sec- 
ond portion,  covering  the  period  between 
May  20,  1961,  through  September  13. 
1961.  of  the  "Selected  Chronology  on 
Cuba  and  Castro, '  and  every  day  here- 
after a  continuation  of  the  chronology 
for  a  total  of  5  consecutive  days. 

We  want  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

A   ScLKcnaj    Chronology    on    Cttba    and 
Castro  ' 

May  20,  1961 :  A  committee  of  XJS.  citizens. 
headed  by  Mrs.  Prankliii  D.  Roosevelt.  Walter 
Reuther  (president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers),  and  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  Is 
formed  to  raise  the  funds  to  provide  the  500 
tractors.  "President  Kennedy  was  reli- 
ably •  •  •  reported  to  have  personaUy  af ked 
three  prominent  private  citizens  •  •  •  to 
or^nlze  the  'tractors-fcr-prlsoners'  exchange 
with  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba"  (New 
York  'Hmes,  May  14.  1961). 

May  24.  1961 :  President  Kennedy  urges  all 
Americans  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  of 
the  500  tractors. 

June  2,  1961 :  Tractors  for  Freedom  Com- 
mittee Informs  Premier  Castro  that  It  Is 
ready  to  send  the  500  tractors  In  exchange 
for  the  1,214  prisoners.  The  committee  gives 
him  until  noon  June  7  to  accept  the  offer. 

June  6.  1961 :  Premier  Castro  suggests  that 
his  prisoners  be  exchanged  for  "political 
prisoners"  allegedly  held  In  Jail  In  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico.  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
and  Spain.  He  also  demands  that  Ms. 
Roosevelt  or  Dr.  Elsenhower,  two  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Commit- 
tee, come  to  Havana  for  further  negotiations. 

June  7.  1961 :  Cuban  Government  na- 
tionalized education. 

June  8.  1961:  Tractors  for  Freedom  Com- 
mittee offers  to  send  six  agricultural  experts 
to  Havana  to  discuss  details  of  the  types  of 
tractors  to  be  sent  in  exchange  for  the 
prisoners.  The  committee  also  announces 
that  It  Is  prepared  to  send  the  first  consign- 


*  Based  chiefly  on  excerpts  from  Deadline 
Data;  reproduced  with  the  permission  of 
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ment  of  100  tractors  to  Cuba  by  June  22. 
Premier  Castro  accepts  the  offer  the  next 
day. 

June  14.  1961 :  Sxperts  confer  with  Premier 
Castro.  He  now  demands  tractors  valued  at 
$28  million,  the  equivalent  of  1,000  farm-type 
tractors  or  500  heavy-duty  construction  trac- 
tors, and  will  exchange  them  for  1,167  pris- 
oners instead  of  the  1.214  he  had  originally 
offered  to  trade.  He  explains  that  the  differ- 
ence Is  due  to  some  fatalities,  special  trials 
he  plans,  and  other  reasons. 

June  19.  1961:  Tractors  for  Freedom  Com- 
mittee In  Detroit  cables  reply  to  Premier 
C.istro.  They  give  him  until  noon  June  23 
to  decide  whether  he  will  accept  500  farm- 
type  light  tractors  In  exchange  for  the  1,214 
prisoners  he  originally  offered  to  trade.  If 
he  refuses,  the  committee  will  return  the 
funds  It  has  collected  to  the  contributors. 

June  26.  1961;  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  special  envoy  to  Latin 
America  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UJ^.. 
declares  at  the  National  Press  Club  In  Wash- 
ington that  during  his  recent  trip  to  Latin 
America.  Cuban  agents  preceded  or  followed 
him  for  propaganda  purposes. 

June  28,  1961 :  Florida  court  orders  seizure 
of  29  carloads  of  lard  going  to  Cuba.  "The 
seizure  order  was  obtained  by  a  Miami  ad- 
vertising firm  to  help  satisfy  a  Judgment  of 
♦429,000  against  the  Cuban  Government 
tourist  agency"  (New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
July  6.  196U. 

July  4.  1961:  U.S.  authorities  In  Florida 
seize  three  Cuban  planes  which  have  landed 
In  the  United  States  after  being  stolen  from 
Cuba  by  refugees.  The  planes  are  seized  on 
court  orders  to  satisfy  claims  agalntt  the 
Cuban  Government. 

July  21.  1961:  U.S  Government  announces 
that  It  will  finance  the  passage  of  20,000  ref- 
ugees from  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  refugees  cannot  obtain  dollars. 

July  23.  1961 :  Cuban  Government  orders 
Pan  American  World  Airways — the  company 
chartered  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
nlrllft — to  limit  Its  fl'ghts  from  Miami  to 
Havana  to  two  rourd  trips  a  day. 

July  24.  1961:  U.S.  commercial  airliner — 
worth  $3.5  million — en  route  from  Miami  to 
Tampa.  Fla..  Is  forced  by  an  armed  passenger 
to  fly  to  Havana.  The  other  passengers  and 
the  crew  are  returned  to  the  United  States 
the  following  day,  but  the  plane  Is  kept  by 
the  Cuban  authorities. 

July  26,  1961:  Premier  Castro,  in  a  speech 
made  at  the  26th  of  July  celebrations,  de- 
clares that  he  will  return  the  airliner  If  the 
United  States  returns  "the  10  Cuban  planes 
which  It  has  stolen." 

During  a  speech  made  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Bth  anniversary  of  the  2eth  of  July 
movement.  Premier  Castro  announces  that 
all  Cuban  political  parties  are  eventually  to 
be  merged  Into  the  United  Party  of  the  So- 
cialist Revolution.  The  celebrations  are 
attended  by  Soviet  Astronaut  MaJ.  Turl 
Oagarln. 

July  27.  1961 :  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  declares  In  Washington  that  the  United 
States  will  not  agree  to  the  exchange.  He 
declares  that  final  authority  for  the  return 
of  Cuban  planes  to  Cuba  rests  with  the 
courts,  and  not  with  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  that  if  it  is  entitled  to  do  so,  the  Cuban 
Government  may  apply  for  "sovereign  Im- 
munity" for  the  planes.  Rusk  points  out 
that  since  mld-1959,  25  Cuban  planes  have 
been  held  In  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  have  been  sold  In  pursuance  of  court 
orders. 

July  29,  1961 :  Cuban  note  to  the  U.N.  ac- 
cuses the  United  States  of  preparing  an  "Im- 
minent military  aggression"  against  Cuba, 
and  of  using  the  plane  Incident  as  an  excuse 
for  Its  plans.  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa 
announces  that  the  Cuban  Government  has 
placed  the  U.S.  plane  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  XJN.  Seciu-lty  CotincU.    The  U.S.  State 


Department  declares  that  the  Cuban  move 
in  the  Uir.  is  a  "transparent  tactic  to  divert 
attention  from  the  actions  of  the  Castro 
goveriunent  In  detaining"  the  plane. 

August  2. 1961 :  Government  announces  the 
reorganizing  of  the  country's  labor  unions 
under  direct  Government  control.  Hence- 
forth, there  wlU  be  only  one  union  for  each 
Industry,  and  aU  unions  wm  be  grouped  un- 
der a  Workers'  Confederation. 

August  3,  1961 :  Two  U.S.  citizens — a  former 
convict  and  his  son — fall  In  a  plot  to  take  a 
Boeing  707  Jet  airliner  to  Cuba  from  Kl  Paso, 
Tex. 

August  4,  1961:  Cuban  Government  again 
protests  to  the  UN.  Security  Council  that 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  preparing  military 
aggression  against  Cuba,  and  Is  using  plane 
Incidents  as  an  exctiae. 

August  5,  1961 :  Cuban  Government  de- 
clares that  It  will  release  the  airliner  If  the 
United  States  releases  a  Cuban  patrol  t>oat 
brought  to  Florida  by  defectors  a  week  ago. 

Cuban  Government  orders  the  immediate 
replacement  of  all  Cuban  currency.  AU  bUls 
now  In  circulation  must  be  traded  In  for  new 
on-is.  No  more  than  200  new  pesoe  wiU  be 
given  any  one  household.  Any  amoxuit  over 
this  will  be  deposited  In  a  "special  account" 
and  may  be  drawn  upon  In  a  week's  time. 
Bank  holdings  are  not  affected.  There  Is  no 
revaluation  Involved  In  the  move.  Cuban 
borders  are  closed  to  all  ships  and  planes 
through  August  7.  to  prevent  any  Cuban 
money  being  brought  In  from  abroad. 

August  8,  1961:  Premier  Castro  declares 
that  Cubans  will  be  aUowed  to  draw  up  to 
1.000  pesos  m  cash  from  their  special  ac- 
counts. Thereafter,  they  will  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  at  the  rate  of  100  pesos  a  month. 
Total  deposits  of  10,000  pesos  will  be  allowed, 
but  any  amount  over  5,0(X)  will  be  placed  Into 
savings  accounts.  Castro  also  declares  that 
any  amount  over  10.000  pesos  will  be  con- 
fiscated. 

Minister  of  Industry  Ernesto  Guevara 
(during  a  2-hour  speech,  at  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can Economic  Conference  In  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay)  accuses  the  United  States  of  at- 
tempting the  assassination  of  Armed  Forces 
Minister  Raul  Castro  on  July  26,  and  of  at- 
tempting the  Invasion  of  Cuba  on  the  same 
day.  He  also  Implies  that  the  United  States 
was  Implicated  In  the  assarslnation  of  Presi- 
dent TruJlUo  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  on 
May  30.  Guevara  rldlciUes  President  Ken- 
nedy's Alliance  for  Progress,  and  declares: 
"While  Cuba  Is  there,  the  United  State*  Is 
ready  to  give."  He  suggests  that  with  a  little 
push,  Latin  America  will  get  the  $30  blUlon 
In  UJS.  aid  which  Castro  called  for  2  years 
ago.  Guevara  declares  that  Cuba  expects 
$450,000  in  loans  from  Communist  ooimtrles 
over  the  next  4  years.  Cuba,  he  says, 
"pledges  a  guarantee  that  It  will  not  export 
revolution"  to  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Guevara  also  produces  two  VJS.  "se- 
cret" documents,  allegedly  State  Department 
reports.  The  first  characterizes  Venezuelan 
officials  as  "inept  and  indifferent";  the  sec- 
ond indicates  the  South  American  countries 
which  can  be  counted  upon  for  anti-Cuban 
measures. 

August  9.  1961:  VS.  Pan  American  Jet 
airliner,  en  route  from  Mexico  City  to  Guate- 
mala, is  forced  by  an  armed  passenger — a 
French  Algerian,  reportedly  a  psychopath — 
to  fly  to  Havana.  The  other  passengers,  the 
crew,  and  the  plane  are  aUowed  to  leave  for 
Miami  the  same  day.  The  Cuban  Govern- 
ment declares  that  it  U  releaalng  the  plane 
out  of  deference  to  the  Colombian  Foreign 
Minister.  Julio  Cesar  Turbay  Ayala,  one  of 
the  passengers,  and  becatise  Cuba  Is  opposed 
to  air  piracy.  In  Washington,  before  it  Is 
known  that  the  plane  is  returning  to  the 
United  States  on  the  same  day,  the  newa  of 
the  Incident  causes  various  VS.  CongresB- 
men  to  advocate  the  tise  of  force  to  retrieve 
the  plane. 
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On  the  same  day,  Cuba  requests  the  XTJf. 
to  place  on  the  agenda  of  Its  1961  General 
Assembly — due  to  open  in  September — an 
item  on  "threats  to  peace  and  security"  by 
U.S.  "aggresaion"  against  Cuba. 

August  10,  1961:  President  Kennedy  de- 
clares in  a  news  conference  that  the  anger 
aroused  by  the  hijacking  of  planes  must  not 
be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  importance  of 
the  Inter-American  Economic  Conference 
meeting  in  Uruguay  which  he  calls  "perhaps 
one  of  the  most  significant  meetings  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

August  14,  1961:  The  5,805-ton  Bahia  de 
Nipe,  a  Cuban  merchant  ship  carrying  sugar 
and  tobacco  to  a  Soviet  Baltic  port,  was 
seissed  by  the  captain  and  10  crew  members 
and  diverted  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

August  16,  1961:  A  patrol  boat,  valued  at 
$50,000.  which  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  on  July  29  by  Cuban  defectors  was  re- 
turned to  the  Castro  regime. 

At  the  same  time  the  Eastern  Air  Lines 
Electra  hijacked  on  July  24  was  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Cuban  Government. 

August  31,  1961:  President  Kennedy  de- 
clined to  use  the  Cuban  ship,  Bahia  de  Nipe, 
as  ransom  for  the  families  of  the  Cuban  sea- 
men who  brought  the  ship  here  and  have 
sought  ix>lltical  asylum. 

Earlier  the  Cuban  Government  formally 
asked  for  the  return  of  the  vessel  and  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  asked  a  Fed- 
eral court  to  release  the  ship. 

August  24, 1961 :  In  a  special  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  called  to  discuss  the 
Bizerte  dispute  between  Prance  and  Tunisia, 
the  Cuban  delegate  challenged  the  validity 
of  the  treaty  under  which  the  United  States 
maintains  the  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Stevenson  called  Cuba's 
charge  "international  lawlessness." 

August  29,  1961 :  Premier  Castro  called  on 
the  Brazilllan  people  to  "take  arms  •  •  • 
and  take  to  the  mountains  and  Jungles"  to 
flght  the  military  leaders  who  are  trying  to 
keep  Joao  Goiilart  from  becoming  president 
of  Brazil  after  the  resignation  of  President 
Janlo  Quadros. 

August  31,  1961:  The  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  on  Latin  America  said 
it  was  satisfied  that  an  encounter  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  between  Maj.  Ernesto  "Che" 
Guevara  and  Richard  Goodwin,  President 
Kennedy's  Special  Assistant  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs,  was  a  casual  and  lulmportant 
meeting  at  a  cocktail  party. 

The  subcommittee  met  with  Mr.  Goodwin 
after  Argentina's  Foreign  Minister  Adolfo 
Muglca  declared  on  August  22  that  the  con- 
versation had  been  politically  vital  and  had 
touched  on  a  possible  resumption  of  United 
States-Cuban  relations. 

September  7,  1961 :  A  spokesman  for  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front,  a  Cuban 
exile  group,  announced  that  the  front  will 
shortly  merge  with  the  Revolutionary  Coun- 
cil. The  new  group  will  be  called  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Council  and  will  be  headed  by 
Mlro  Cardona  with  Antonio  de  Varona  as 
second  in  conunand. 

The  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
freed  the  hijacked  freighter  Bahia  de  Nipe 
for  return  to  Cuba  but  stayed  Its  order  for 
5  days  to  permit  an  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

September  9,  1961:  Five  of  the  prisoners 
captured  after  the  unsuccessful  invasion 
attempt  last  April  were  executed  on  charges 
of  murder  and  tortiu-e  committed  before  they 
left  Cuba.  Nine  others  were  given  30-year 
Jail  sentences  on  similar  charges. 

September  10,  1961 :  Pour  thousand  Cubans 
shouted  antlgovermnent  slogans  In  down- 
town Havana  until  they  were  dispersed  by 
machlnegun  bullets.  Seven  were  injured. 
The  demonstration  was  touched  off  by  can- 
cellation of  a  Roman  Catholic  procession  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  of  Charity,  the  patroness 
of  Cuba. 


September  13,  1961 :  A  third  request  for  an 
order  blocking  the  immediate  return  of  the 
freight  Bahia  de  Nipe  to  Cuba  was  submitted 
to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  which  has 
claims  against  the  freighter's  cargo  of  sugar. 


Bonneville   Power   Administration   Must 
Increase   Its   Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  January  17,  the  Congress  re- 
ceived the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  1964.  Even  though  many  of 
us  anticipated  that  it  would  be  larger 
than  his  requests  for  1963, 1  don't  think 
we  were  quite  prepared  for  the  fantastic 
figure  of  over  $107  billion  requested  in 
new  appropriations  in  this  document.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  Congress 
could  be  asked  to  consider  a  budget  of 
this  magnitude,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  asked  to  consider  rather  sizable 
decreases  in  Federal  taxes. 

I,  for  one,  firmly  believe  the  level  of 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  is 
seriously  hampering  this  Nation's  rate 
of  economical  growth.  The  excessively 
steep  progression  of  tax  rates  to  a  point 
approaching  an  almost  confiscatory  level 
very  often  has  the  effect  of  stifling 
initiative  and  inventiveness  of  our 
citizens. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  if  a  tax  cut  is 
forthcoming  it  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  concomitant  serious  reduction  in 
the  level  of  governmental  expenditures 
or  a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  find  additional 
ways  to  increase  Federal  revenues. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  one  out- 
standing and  immediately  obvious  way 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures,  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  Federal  reve- 
nues, would  be  to  establish  a  realistically 
increased  electric  power  rate  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  audit  report  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
on  the  financial  statements  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Power  System  and  related 
activities  for  fiscal  1962,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  December  11,  1962, 
clearly  points  out  that  that  power  system 
sustained  a  net  loss — and  I  repeat,  a  net 
loss — of  about  $13.1  million  in  fiscal  1962. 
This  is  the  fifth  straight  year  Bonne- 
ville hsis  sustained  losses  from  the  sale 
of  power  because  of  its  unrealistically 
low  rates.  In  1961.  the  loss  was  $14.2 
million;  in  1960,  it  was  $10.9  million;  $6.6 
million  in  1959;  and  $2.9  million  in  1958 — 
for  a  total  of  about  $47.5  million  in  5 
short  years. 

The  Comptroller  General  also  reported 
to  Congress  that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  failed  to  meet  its  sched- 
uled repayment  of  the  capital  investment 
in  commercial  power  facilities  by  about 
$17.6  million  in  1962.  This  compares 
with  a  failure  to  meet  its  scheduled  re- 


payment of  $15.3  million  in  1961.  $li.e 

million  in  1960,  $9.7  million  in  1959 for 

a  total  of  $54.2  million  in  4  short  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  trying  times 
when  the  demands  of  our  Federal  com- 
mitments at  home  and  abroad  create 
ever-increasing  pressures  for  greater 
spending,  and  the  poor  taxpayer  is  al- 
most stumbling  from  his  burden  of  ex- 
cessive taxation,  to  allow  Bonneville  to 
continue  this  folly  is  intolerable,  it  is 
made  even  more  intolerable  because  it 
does  not  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Charles  Luce  stated  in  the  1961 
annual  report  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  that  "future  deficits  are 
predicted  for  the  next  4  or  5  years."  it 
will  be  remembered  by  many  of  us  who 
were  in  this  House  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  that  this  same 
Mr.  Luce  promised  us  that  if  the  Hanford 
project  resulted  in  additional  losses  that 
Bonneville's  rates  would  also  have  to  be 
increased. 

In  my  opinion,  fiscal  responsibility  and 
sound  public  financing  will  not  permit 
further  procrastination  in  our  need  to 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  Bonneville 
rate  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  also 
heard  spokesmen  for  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  say  that  its  rates 
cannot  be  reviewed  and  adjusted  except 
at  5-year  intervals,  and  the  next  review 
would  not  be  until  December  1964.  How- 
ever, the  organic  Bonneville  Project  Act 
states  only  that  contracts  shall  contain 
provisions  for  equitable  adjustments  of 
rates  at  "appropriate  intervals  not  less 
frequently  than  once  in  every  5  years." 
Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  that  Mr. 
William  A.  Pearl,  then  Bonneville  Power 
Administrator,  told  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  May  1957 — and 
let  me  quote  him: 

Periodically,  In  accordance  with  the  Bon- 
neville Act,  we  are  to  review  our  rate  struc- 
ture— that  Is,  no  less  often  than  once  every 
5  years.     Actually,  we  review  it  every  year. 

He  said  also: 

About  2  weeks  ago  we  announced  there 
would  not  be  an  increase  in  rates  for  the 
year  beginning  December  1957. 

When  Mr.  Pearl  was  telling  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  this,  the  next 
so-called  5-year  review  would  not  have 
been  until  December  1959. 

In  other  words,  even  though  the  re- 
view required  under  existing  contracts 
was  still  almost  2*2  years  in  the  future, 
the  Administrator  announced  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  year  begin- 
ning December  1957.  This  announce- 
ment would  seem  to  indicate — at  least  by 
inference — that  if  he  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  rates  before  1959,  he 
could  have  done  so. 

The  Bonneville  Act  further  states  very 
clearly  that  rates  may  be  modified  "from 
time  to  time  by  the  Administrator"  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  and  approval 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
subject  to  the  terms  of  existing  contracts. 
Furthermore,  the  act  specifically  requires 
that  rates  charged  by  Bonneville  must  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  producing 
and  transmitting  the  electric  energy,  in- 
cluding the  amortization  of  the  capital 
investment  in  power  facilities,  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  years. 
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However,  even  assimiing,  for  the  sake 
of  discussion,  that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  cannot  increase  rates 
under  existing  contracts  until  Deceml>er 
1964,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Bonne- 
ville Act  which  would  prohibit  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  increasing  rates  under 
new  contracts  or  under  mutually  agreed 
rensions  of  existing  contracts  which 
would  be  adequate  to  recover  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  losses  and  to  repay  a  part 
of  the  investment  until  such  time  as  a 
general  rate  Increase  might  be  appli- 
cable to  all  contracts.  The  act  merely 
states  that  rate  schedules  may — and  I 
emphasize  may — provide  for  uniform 
rates  but  does  not  state  that  the  rates 
must  necessarily  be  uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  allowing  Bonneville  to  continue 
operating  at  such  large  deficits,  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  Bormeville  Admiriistrator 
Charles  Luce  sincerely  suggesting  that 
he  and  his  staff  begin  immediately  to 
prepare  for  a  realistic  increase  in  Bonne- 
ville's power  rates.  Even  though  the 
overall  increase  may  not  be  applicable 
to  most  of  its  customers  until  late  next 
year,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  forewarn 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of 
the  necessity  for  a  forthcoming  rate  in- 
crease. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Luce  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
Congress  of  th«  Vntttd  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28. 1963. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Luce, 

Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, Portland.  Oreg. 
Deas  Me.  Lttce:  I  have  recently  read  the 
audit  report  of  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  Columbia  River  Power  System  submitted 
to  Congress  in  December.  The  report,  as 
expected,  shows  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
minlBtration  lost  another  $13.1  million  in 
1962  and  failed  to  meet  Its  scheduled  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  Investment  in  commer- 
cial power  by  «17.6  mlUion.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTalrs  and  a  taxpayer,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  these  losses. 

This  Is  the  fifth  straight  year  BPA  has 
sustained  losses  from  Its  sale  of  power: 
•14.2  million  in  1961,  $10.7  mlUlon  In  1960. 
»«.6  million  in  1959,  and  $2.9  mllUon  in  1988, 
for  a  total  over  the  6  years  of  $47.6  million. 
Also,  for  the  past  4  years,  including  1962, 
BPA  has  failed  to  meet  Its  scheduled  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  Investment  in  commer- 
cial power  to  the  extent  of  $54.2  million,  ^-o 
the  1962  deflciency,  there  must  be  added  de- 
flclencles  of  $15.3  million  in  1961,  $11.6  mll- 
Uon in  I960,  and  $9.7  million  in  1959. 

Purthermore,  It  was  brought  out  In  the 
House  Public  Works  Appropriations  hear- 
ings for  1962,  that  these  stated  losses  are 
not  a  true  reflection  of  the  real  losses  to  the 
U.S.  Goverimient. 

The  information  you  supplied  for  the  rec- 
ord clearly  showed  that  If  Bonneville  were 
paying  interest  at  the  more  realistic  rate 
of  4  percent  instead  of  2.5  percent,  the  losses 
for  I960,  1961,  and  1962  would  have  been 
more  than  double  the  amount  shown  as 
losses  In  your  reports. 

In  BPA's  1961  annual  report  you  state, 
"future  deficits  are  predicted  for  the  next 
4  or  6  years."  You  also  observe  that  it  will 
be  most  difficult  to  avoid  a  rate  increase,  if 
this  trend  Is  not  reversed. 

Tou  have  consistently  stated  or  implied 
that  BPA  rates  cannot  be  reviewed  less  than 
each  5  years,  and  the  next  review  date  would 
be  toward  the  end  of  1964.     However,  the 


BonnevUle  Project  Act  provides  that  con- 
tracts shall  contain  provisions  for  equitable 
adjustment  of  rates  at  "appropriate  Inter- 
vals not  less  frequently  than  once  In  every 
6  years."  The  act  further  provides  that  rates 
may  be  modified  "from  time  to  time  by  the 
Administrator"  subject  to  confirmation  and 
approval  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Finally,  may  I  remind  you,  the  act  also  spe- 
clflcally  requires  that  the  rates  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  producing  and  transmit- 
ting the  electric  energy.  Including  the  amor- 
tization of  the  capital  investment,  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

As  I  read  this  act,  you  cannot  by  contract 
preclude  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion from  reviewing  the  rates  charged  there- 
under at  least  every  5  years.  This  does  not 
prohibit  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion from  making  more  frequent  rate  re- 
views and.  If  necessary,  rate  adjustments  as 
would  be  In  accord  with  existing  contracts. 

In  order  to  at  least  minimize  the  Impact 
of  losses  temporarily,  It  seems  to  me  that 
BPA  should  Immediately  review  Its  rate 
schedule  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  any 
future  new  contracts  contain  rates  adequate 
to  enable  BPA  to  comply  with  the  law.  In 
the  interest  of  fiscal  responsibility  by  the 
Oovemment — In  the  face  of  Increasing  Fed- 
eral budget  requests  and  the  expressed  desire 
by  the  administration  to  reduce  taxes — I 
think  it  Is  urgently  necessary  to  Insure  that 
any  new  customer  taken  on  by  BPA  appar- 
ently Is  committed  in  existing  contracts. 

I  can  find  nothing  in  the  act  to  prohibit 
you  from  treating  any  new  contracts  under 
new  rate  schedules  which  would  be  adequate 
to  recover  losses  and  repay  Investments.  The 
act  states  that  rate  schedules  "may  provide 
for  uniform  rates."  It  does  not  state  that 
the  rates  must  be  uniform. 

Mr.  Luce,  for  these  reasons.  I  sincerely  sug- 
gest that  you  and  your  staff  Immediately 
begin  to  prepare  evaluations  of  the  BPA  rate 
structure  which  will  lead  to  appropriate  in- 
creases necessary  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
today's  economic  facts  of  life.  Remembering 
that  your  customers  must  also  have  sufficient 
leadtlme  to  plan  future  needs  I  would  fur- 
ther suggest  that  they  should  be  forewarned 
as  soon  as  possible  that  a  rate  Increase  will 
have  to  be  forthcoming  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

Sincerely. 

John  P.  Saylob, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  longtime  member 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  I  realize  full  well  the  con- 
sequences and  implications  of  a  rate  in- 
crease for  the  ^onneville  Power 
Administration.  However,  as  I  said  in 
my  opening  remarks.  It  is  intolerable 
that  Bonneville  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  operate  at  a  serious  deficit. 
The  Government  can  and  must  strive  to 
find  every  possible  means  of  meeting  its 
financial  requirements  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  burdensome  load  on 
the  average  taxpayer. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  for  the 
quality  of  their  audit  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial statements  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  for  fiscal  1962.  I 
have  been  reading  these  QAO  audit  re- 
ports for  several  years  now  and  I  think 
that  in  general  they  are  outstanding. 
I  have  been  somewhat  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  they  seem  to  have  received 
so  Uttle  attention  here  in  Congress.  We 
should  all  remember  that  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  is  an  arm  of  the 
Congress — not  the  executive — and,  there- 
fore, is  deserving  of  more  consideration. 


The  suggestions  from  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  staff  for  improving 
Government  and  very  often  for  saving 
money  are  usually  well  founded  and  ex- 
cellent. I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the 
future  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
pay  more  attention  to  these  reports  and 
suggestions. 


Contumer  Reporb  Calls  for  Safe 
Cosmetics  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or   ICISSOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28, 1963 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  issue  of  the  magazine.  Con- 
sumer Reports,  published  by  Consumers 
Union,  contains  a  very  worthwhile  dis- 
cussion on  the  need  for  tighter  laws  to 
protect  the  public  in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  cosmetics.  This  Is  an  objective 
which  I  have  been  pursuing  ever  since 
coming  to  Congress  in  1953.  I  have  in- 
troduced safe  cosmetics  bills  in  every 
Congress  since  then,  emd  I  am  delighted 
that  this  magazine  whicn  is  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  so  many  consumers  has 
also  been  championing  the  same  cause 
over  the  years. 

The  article,  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, is  entitled  "Cosmetics  Versus  the 
Consumer,"  and  is  based  on  an  address 
given  by  CU's  medical  adviser.  Dr.  Harold 
Aaron,  as  part  of  a  symposium  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Cosmetics  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Academy  of  Derma- 
tology in  Chicago  last  December. 

There  is  one  oversight  or  inaccuracy 
in  the  article  which  I  feel  I  should  men- 
tion, in  placing  it  in  the  Record.  After 
discussing  gaps  in  the  law  which  often 
prevent  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion from  moving  effectively  against  an 
unsafe  cosmetic  item  until  a  great  deal 
of  harm  has  already  been  done  to  con- 
sumers, the  article  states  : 

When  injuries  do  occur,  especially  allergic 
reaoMons,  the  problem  Is  compounded  for 
the  victim  and  his  doctor  by  the  lack  of  a 
requirement  that  ingredients  be  revealed. 
The  law  proposed  to  the  last  Congress  did 
not  take  cognizance  of  this  problem.  CV 
believes  that  cosmetics  makers,  like  food 
processors  and  drug  mantifacturers,  should 
be  required  to  list  ingredients  on  their 
labels. 

H.R.    1235    CONTAINED  KSQXmEMKNTS  FOB   roEM- 
TIFICATION    OF    INCKEDIENTS    OF    COSMETICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  omnibus  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  January  3, 1961,  to  rewrite 
the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
and  to  require,  among  mEuiy  other 
things,  the  pretesting  for  safety  of  all 
cosmetics,  contained  exactly  the  sort  of 
cosmetic  ingredient  identification  re- 
quirement Consimier  Reports  mentions. 
Hence,  the  bill  the  article  refers  to  when 
it  says:  "the  law  proposed  to  the  last 
Congress  did  not  take  cognizance  of  this 
problem"  would  not  have  been  H.R.  1235. 
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Subsection  (f)  of  section  9  of  H.R. 
1235  in  the  last  Congress — it  is  now  re- 
numbered as  section  8  in  the  new  HJl. 
1235  introduced  January  9,  1963,  in  this 
Congress — ^would  add  a  new  subsection 
(3)  to  section  602  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  dealing  with  misbranding 
of  cosmetics,  to  read  as  follows : 

(e)  Unless  Its  labeling  bears  (1)  the  com- 
mon or  iLBual  name  of  the  cosmetic  chemi- 
cals, and  (2)  in  case  It  is  fabricated  from 
two  or  more  ingredients,  the  common  or 
usual  name  of  each  such  ingredient:  Pro- 
vided, That  to  the  extent  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  clause  (2)  of  this 
paragraph  Is  impracticable,  or  results  in  de- 
ception or  unfair  competition,  or  is  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  consumer,  exemp- 
tions shall  be  established  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  one  exception 
or  oversight  clarified,  I  think  the  article 
in  Consumer  Reports  on  the  need  for 
better  laws  to  protect  users  of  cosmetics 
represents  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
problem.  I  am  happy  that  H.R.  1235 
covers  all  of  the  major  points  raised  in 
this  article,  plus  some  additional  ones 
not  mentioned  by  Consumer  Reports 
such  as  the  exemption  in  the  present  law 
for  soap,  an  exemption  which  H.R.  1235 
would  repeal. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Health    and    Medicine — Cosmetics    Versus 
THE  Consumer — CU  Hopes  It  Won't  Take 
A  Thalidomide  Tragedy  To  Tighten  Cos- 
metics Safety  Laws 

Although  there  have  been  no  great  cos- 
metics scares  In  recent  years,  an  addition  to 
consumer  protection  legislation  to  require 
that  cosmetics  be  tested  for  safety  before 
they  are  marketed  is  sorely  needed.  Legisla- 
tion to  require  protection  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken; 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  reintroduced  this  year. 
Americans  now  spend  more  than  $2  billion 
a  year  on  cosmetics,  a  300-percent  Increase 
from  1940.  And  despite  the  prominence  of 
the  wcx'd  In  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  the  protection  afforded  con- 
siuners  of  cosmetics  under  present  Federal 
law  Is  minimal. 

PROVISIONS  and  deficiencies  of  the  law 

The  coemetlcs  sections  of  the  law  &a  it 
now  stands  do  Uttle  more  than  require  sani- 
tary production,  honest  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  disclosure  of  the  manufactwer, 
packer,  or  distributor  of  the  product.  The 
buyer  of  an  unfamiliar  cosmetic  has  no 
assurance  of  Its  safety  in  normal  use.  The 
FDA  has  authority  to  act  on  a  hazardous 
coemetlc  before  It  actually  does  harm  to  a 
buyer  only  in  the  not  very  likely  event  that 
a  manufacturer  Incorporates  a  known 
hazardous  Ingredient  in  his  formula.  New 
Ingredients  or  elaborate  new  concoctions  of 
Ingredients  may  be  placed  on  the  market 
without  previous  testing,  and,  If  the  prod- 
ucts turn  out  to  be  harmful,  the  FDA  may 
step  in  only  after  enough  people  have  been 
hurt — and  have  reported  the  fact — to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  product  Is  harmful.  With 
TenDay  Press- on  Nail  Color  a  few  years  ago 
(Consumer  Reports,  May  1958),  700  women 
had  reported  damaged  flngernalls  before  the 
FDA  could  get  the  product  off  the  market. 

When  injuries  do  occiu*,  especially  allergic 
reactions,  the  problem  Is  compounded  for 
the  victim  and  his  doctor  by  the  lack  of  a 
requirement  that  Ingredients  be  revealed. 
The  law  proposed  to  the  last  Congress  did 
not  take  cognizance  of  this  problem.  CU 
believes   that   cosmetics   makers,    like    food 


processors  and  drug  manufacturers,  should 
be  required  to  list  Ingredients  on  their  labels. 

That  a  cosmetics  tragedy  of  thalidomide 
profKjrtions  has  not  brought  a  precipitous 
correction  of  deficiencies  in  the  law,  CU's 
medical  consultants  believe,  can  be  credited 
only  to  good  fortune  plus  the  instinct  for 
self-preservation,  if  not  social  reponsibility, 
on  the  part  of  the  large  cosmetics  manu- 
facturers. While  there  have  been  no  recent 
serious  outbreaks  of  injury  comparable  to 
the  cases  of  blindness  caused  by  hair  dyes  in 
the  1930's,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  obtain 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  safety  record 
of  today's  cosmetics.  There  Is  no  systematic 
reporting  program,  and  even  if  there  were  a 
great  many  of  the  less  spectacular  injuries. 
es{>eclally  allergic  reactions,  would  never  be 
counted. 

CU  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  University  telling  of  some  in- 
quiries he  made  after  a  bubble  bath  product 
had  caused  severe  Irritation  of  the  vulva  in 
his  3-year-old  daughter.  From  talking  to 
local  physicians  and  friends  he  learned  of 
eight  similar  cases  In  young  girls.  Although 
this  seeming  epidemic  in  one  area  Is  not 
likely  to  be  an  isolated  Instance,  the  FDA 
has  not  had  a  notable  number  of  complaints 
on  this  product.  Unless  a  severe  complica- 
tion sets  in,  an  injured  person  apparently 
Just  crosses  the  product  off  her  shopping  list 
and  lets  the  Incident  drop. 

The  regular  channels  for  exchange  of  med- 
ical Information  show  little  interest  in  cos- 
metics injuries.  Except  where  a  novel  and 
Interesting  kind  of  toxicity  Is  involved,  very 
few  cases  are  given  space  in  the  clinical  liter- 
atiire.  Medical  societies,  State  and  local  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  better  business  bureaus, 
consumer  groups,  and  other  such  organiza- 
tions receive  reports  of  cosmetics  injury  spo- 
radically, but  they  are  often  lax  about  pass- 
ing the  word  on.  If  all  these  sources 
tunneled  to  the  FDA  the  information  they 
receive,  the  protection  of  other  people  might 
be  speeded.  Consimaers,  too,  could  do  a  real 
service  by  taking  the  time  to  notify  the  FDA 
of  any  unhappy  experiences  they  may  have 
with  cosmetics,  giving  the  name  of  the  prod- 
uct and  details  of  their  trouble  with  it  (see 
"Government  Aids  to  Consumers "  in  the 
current   buying  guide    Issue,   p.   93). 

limitations  of  tkbting 

Pretesting,  important  as  it  is,  cannot  fully 
avert  the  possibility  of  cosmetics  injury. 
There  are  inherent  limitations  in  the  testing 
procedures.  The  manufacturers  which  now 
test  products  before  marketing  them  gener- 
ally engage  commercial  laboratories  which 
chiefly  use  animals.  Such  testing  screens 
out  highly  toxic  products.  It  Is  In  the  shift 
to  human  subjects,  particularly  in  the  search 
for  allergic  reactions  that  problems  arise. 
Often  a  cosmetics  company  carries  out  the 
first  tests  of  a  new  product  In  significant 
numbers  of  human  beings  simply  by  selling 
It  in  a  limited  area.  If  there  are  no  com- 
plaints, marketing  is  expanded. 

While  a  law  could  bring  this  practice  with- 
in better  scientific  and  ethical  control,  the 
final  verdict  on  the  safety  of  a  product  might 
still  have  to  await  use  more  widespread 
than  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
maximum  safety.  Researchers  know  that  in 
allergy  investigations  a  test  population  as 
large  as  30,000  may  fall  to  reveal  a  reaction 
rate  of  1  in  10,000,  enough  to  bring  com- 
plaints with  a  popular  cosmetic.  Premar- 
keting tests  for  safety  are  unlikely  ever  to 
reach  that  scale,^ 

Even  large-sctue  testing  might  fail  to  un- 
cover unusual-iiazards.  Would  it,  for  exam- 
ple, have  revealed  a  potentially  lethal  effect 
of  the  powdered  hair-coIorlng  agent  with 
which  teenage  girls  put  a  streak  in  their 
hair:  A  7-year-old  boy  in  California  recently 
had  to  have  a  tracheotomy  to  open  breathing 


passages  irritated  by  the  powder  Inhaled  as 
he  watched  a  12-year-old  girl  use  it. 

A  good  reporting  network  of  consumer  ex- 
perience with  cosmetics,  then,  will  continue 
to  l>e  Important  whatever  changes  are  made 
in  the  law. 

the  need  for  cautionary  labeling 
Even  the  best  possible  consumer  protec- 
tion would  still  leave  open  another  source  of 
injury,  those  products  which  are  known  to 
have  some  degree  of  potential  hazard  but 
are  permitted  on  the  market  anyway,  be- 
cause  their  usefulness  is  Judged  to  outweigh 
the  hazard.  A  great  many  products  fall  In 
this  class.  Most  cosmetics,  for  example, 
may  be  irritating  when  they  get  into  the 
eyes.  A  commercial  testing  laboratory  has 
found  that  nearly  all  of  a  group  of  140  cos- 
metic  products  for  use  on  the  head,  Includ- 
ing various  antldandruff  products,  shampoos, 
and  hair  sprays,  would  have  to  be  labeled  as 
eye  irritants  if  they  were  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act. 
Perfumes,  which  are  most  commonly  the  in- 
gredients that  cause  allergic  reactions,  are 
added  to  almost  every  cosmetic  product. 
And  there  are  some  products,  depilatories! 
for  example,  which  have  to  be  potentially 
Injurious  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Pew 
cosmetics  now  bear  any  cautionary  labeling. 
What  is  needed,  then,  to  assvire  a  minimum 
of  injury  from  the  growing  use  of  cosmetics 
is  a  combination  of  better  laws,  continued 
vigilance,  and  intelligent  consuming. 

cosmetics  advertising 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  suggest  an  approach  to 
another  aspect  of  consumer  difficulties  with 
the  cosmetic  industry,  the  modus  operandi 
of  cosmetics  promoters. 

The  world  of  cosmetics  advertising  is  a 
strange  one.  A  girl  can  spend  her  holiday 
on  the  deck  of  a  sailboat  beating  into  a 
10-knot  breeze,  one  would  Judge  by  the  slant 
of  the  deck,  without  disturbing  a  hair  of 
her  well -sprayed  head.  A  previously  lone- 
some male  suddenly  has  to  fight  off  the 
feminine  pursuers  after  he  slicks  down  his 
unruly  hair  with  a  magic  cream.  In  the 
commercials  for  another  product  the  cream, 
in  turn,  becomes  "that  greasy  kid  stuff"  in 
the  he-man  atmosphere  of  the  locker  room. 
In  this  remarkable  world,  you  are  invited  to 
lubricate  the  skin  with  a  product  whose 
prime  action  removes  fats  and  oils — Dove 
detergent  bar.  You  can  be  tranqullized  by 
a  simple  antiperspirant  ("Ice  Blue"  Secret). 
And  you  can  cure  dlshpan  hands  by  washing 
dishes  ( Ivory  Liquid ) . 

All  these  exaggerations  are  embellishments 
attributed  for  promotional  purposes  to  prod- 
ucts of  basically  limited  usefulness.  Com- 
monsense  says  the  products  cannot  possibly 
do  all  that  Is  claimed  for  them.  Why,  then, 
does  not  the  Federal  Trade  Conmilsslon  step 
in? 

Tlie  answer  is  simple  if  the  remedy  is  not. 
The  FTC  must  prove  an  advertising  claim 
to  be  false  before  banning  It.  With  cos- 
metics claims  this  raises  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems. For  one  thing,  most  cosmetics  claims 
are  not  susceptible  to  proof,  either  true  or 
false;  what  researcher  would  care  to  find 
proof,  for  example,  of  the  claim  that  a  cos- 
metic can  make  your  body  "a  scented  column 
of  silken  smoothness  and  your  presence  a 
sheer  delight"? 

Another  group  of  claims  difficult  for  the 
FTC  to  attack  are  those  based  on  data  which 
are  scientifically  weak  but  still  can  be 
dressed  up  to  Impress  lay  Judges  and  Juries; 
toothpaste  claims  often  fall  In  this  category. 

Still  other  questionable  claims  rest  on 
physiological  notions  which  are  extremely 
difficult  if  not  Impossible  to  disprove  with 
today's  knowledge  and  technology;  the 
claims  for  products  which  cater  to  dry  skin 
are  cases  in  point.    Virtually  all  these  prod- 
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ucts  are  emollients  of  one  sort  or  another; 
yet  it  has  been  shown  that  dryness  of  the 
skin  18  caused  by  escape  of  water  from  the 
tissues,  not  by  the  removal  of  fats  or  oils. 
The  best  that  an  emollient  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  give  the  dry  skin  a  smooth  feel  and  in- 
hibit further  evaporation  of  moisture. 
.Moreover,  there  is  no  objective  measurement 
{or  skin  dryness. 

skin  ills  made  to  order 

Cosmetics  promotion,  both  through  ad- 
vertising— especially  on  TV— and  through 
the  hidden  persuasion  of  the  women's  maga- 
zines, is  having  a  profound  effect.  Good 
Housekeeping.  In  surveying  the  purposes  for 
which  women  apply  substances  to  their  skin, 
found  a  remarkable  growth  In  skin  problems 
between  1957  and  1961:  dryness  up  from  35 
to  41  percent;  chapping.  10  to  18  percent; 
flaking.  14  to  21  percent  Such  a  marked 
increase  in  dryness.  If  real,  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  a  meterologlcal  upheaval 
resulting  in  unprecedented  changes  In  the 
mean  relative  humidity  or  by  a  nationwide 
metabolic  disturbance.  But  the  survey 
also  showed  oily  skin  increasing,  as  well  as 
freckles,  large  pores,  and  blemishes. 

The  commercial  philosophy  of  this  Nation 
invites  anyone  with  initiative  to  enter  the 
marketplace  and  sell  whatever  he  can,  short 
of  harming  his  customers,  and  it  need  not 
be  a  better  mousetrap.  If  it  can  be  artfully 
enough  promoted,  it  need  not  work  at  all. 
Considering  the  limited  range  of  physical 
effects  that  cosmetics  can  have,  one  may 
argue  that  the  purposes  of  cosmetics  are 
mainly  psychological;  that  if  the  buyer  can 
be  convinced  she  Is  benefited  by  using  the 
product,  full  value  Is  received.  While  this 
reasoning  may  contain  some  truth  in  respect 
to  cosmetics.  It  Is  also  a  Justification  for 
any  kind  of  deception,  so  long  as  the  victim 
is  unaware  of  it  and  makes  no  complaint. 

CU  has  no  ready  answer  to  the  ethical 
questions  posed  by  the  general  acceptance 
of  gross  deception  in  cosmetics  promotion 
But  there  is  perhaps  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  a  mind  well  supplied  with  re- 
liable information  is  less  likely  to  be  gul- 
lible. CU  intends  to  continue  contributing 
to  its  readers'  fund  of  reliable  information. 

(The  article  above  was  prepared  from  ma- 
terial gathered  for  an  address  given  by  Har- 
old Aaron.  M.D.,  CU's  medical  adviser,  as 
part  of  a  symposium  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Committee  on  Cosmetics  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dermatology  in  Chicago  last 
December.) 

full  text  of  cosmetic  provisions  of 

H  R.    1235 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  section  dealing  with 
cosmetics  is  only  one  of  many  sections 
in  H.R.  1235  to  rewrite  our  nearly  25- 
year-old  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938.  Other  provisions  of  H.R.  1235 
would  tighten  the  labeling  requirements 
for  all  foods  and  drugs,  as  well  as  cos- 
metics, to  prevent  deceptive  packaging 
and  other  consiuner  frauds;  attack  the 
sale  of  fake  cures  for  cancer;  require  new 
therapeutic  devices  to  be  proved  both 
safe  and  efiBcacious  before  they  can  be 
sold;  provide  more  adequate  controls 
over  the  distribution  of  habit-forming 
barbiturates  and  amphetamines — the 
sleeping  pills  and  "pep"  pills;  strengthen 
the  factory  inspection  laws  for  all  prod- 
ucts covered  by  the  Food,  E>rug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  and  make  other  important 
and  long-overdue  changes  in  our  basic 
consumer  statute. 

Relevant  to  the  article  from  Con- 
sumer  Reports   which    appears    above. 


however,  would  be  only  section  8  of  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  applying  entirely 
to  cosmetics. 

I,  therefore,  submit  for  inclusion  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  section  8  of 
H.R.  1235.  asfoUows: 

pretesting  cosmetics 

Sec   8.   (a)    The  following  new  section  is 

added  at  the  end  of  chapter  VI  of  such  Act: 

"pretesting  cosmetics 

Sec   604    lai    No   person    shall   introduce 

or    deliver   for   introduction    into   interstate 

commerce  any  cosmetic — 

"  ( 1 )  the  composition  of  which  is  such  that 
such  cosmetic  is  not  generally  recognized, 
among  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of 
cosmetics,  as  having  been  adequately  shown 
to  be  safe  for  lus  Intended  use  and  other 
uses  reasonably  to  be  .inttclpated.  or 

■■(2)  the  composition  of  which  is  such 
that  such  cosmetic,  as  a  result  of  Investl- 
gptinns  to  determine  its  safety  for  such  a 
use.  hns  become  so  recognized,  but  which 
has  not.  otherwise  than  In  such  investiga- 
tions, been  so  used  to  a  material  extent  or 
for  a  material  time,  unless  an  application 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  cosmetic 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  with  respect  to  any 
cosmetic  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub'- 
section  (a).  Such  persons  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  application 
( 1 )  full  reports  of  Investigations  which  have 
been  made  to  show  whether  or  not  such 
cosmetic  is  safe  for  use;  (2)  a  full  list  of 
the  articles  used  as  components  of  such 
cosmetic;  (3)  a  full  statement  of  the  com- 
position of  such  cosmetic:  (4)  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  used  in,  and  the  facil- 
ities and  controls  used  for.  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  cosmetic: 
(5)  such  samples  of  such  cosmetic  and  of 
the  articles  used  as  components  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  may  require:  and  (6)  specimens 
of  the  labeling  proposed  to  be  used  for  such 
cosmetic. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  under  this 
subsection,  shall  notify  the  applicant  that 
the  application  is  effective  or  shall  give  the 
applicant  notice  of  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  question  whether  to  permit  the 
application  to  become  effective,  except  that 
prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after  such  filing 
the  Secretary  may  notify  the  applicant  In 
writing  that  the  time  for  action  by  him  has 
been  extended  to  such  time  (not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  filing  the  application)  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to  study  and 
investigate  the  application. 

"<d)(n  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due 
notice  to  the  applicant  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  (A)  the  in- 
vestigations, reports  of  which  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  do  not  include  adequate 
tests  by  all  methods  reasonably  applicable 
to  show  whether  or  not  such  cosmetic  is 
fcafe  for  its  Intended  use  and  other  uses 
reasonably  to  be  anticipated;  (B)  the  results 
of  such  tests  show  that  such  cosmetic  is 
unsafe  for  any  such  use  or  do  not  show  that 
such  cosmetic  is  safe  for  such  uses:  (C)  the 
methods  used  in.  and  the  facilities  and  con- 
trols used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing, 
and  packing  of  such  cosmetic  are  inade- 
quate to  preserve  its  identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity;  or  (D)  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Information  submitted  to  him  as  part 
of  the  application,  or  upon  the  basis  of  any 
Other  information  before  him  with  respect 
to  such  cosmetic,  he  has  insufficient  informa- 
tion to  determine  whether  such  cosmetic  Is 


safe  for  Its  intended  use  and  other  uses  rea- 
sonably to  l>e  anticipated,  he  shall,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  application,  Issue 
an  order  refusing  to  permit  the  application 
to  become  effective 

"(2)  A  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  unsafe 
and  an  application  with  respect  to  it  may 
not  become  effective — 

"(A)  if  its  intended  use  or  any  use  which 
can  reasonably  be  anticipated  will  or  may 
result  in  ingestion  of  all  or  part  of  such 
cosmetic  and  ( i  •  the  cosmetic  Is  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  mduce  cancer  when  Ingested 
by  man  or  animal  or  (11)  it  is  found  by  the 
Secretary,  after  tests  which  are  appropriate 
for  the  evaluation  of  safety  of  cosmetics,  to 
induce  cancer  In  man  or  animal,  or 

"(Bi  If  Us  Intended  use  or  any  use  which 
can  reasonably  be  anticipated  will  not  result 
in  ingestion  of  any  part  of  such  cosmetic  and. 
after  tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  safety  of  the  cosmetics  for 
any  such  use,  or  after  other  relevant  ex- 
posure of  man  or  animal  to  such  cosmetic, 
it  is  found  by  the  Secretary  to  induce  can- 
cer In  man  or  animal. 

"i3i  An  application  with  resjiect  to  a  cos- 
metic may  not  become  effective  if  the  data 
before  the  Secretary  show  that  its  Intended 
use  or  any  use  which  can  reasonably  be  antic- 
ipated would  promote  deception  of  the  con- 
sumer In  violation  of  this  Act  or  would 
otherwise  result  In  misbranding  or  adultera- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

"(ei  The  effectiveness  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  any  cosmetic  shall,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  be  sus- 
pended if  the  Secretary  finds  that  (1)  for 
reasons  set  forth  by  him,  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  cosmetic  for  its 
Intended  use  or  any  other  use  reasonably  to 
be  anticipated,  or  (2)  the  application  con- 
tains any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact. 

"(f)  An  order  refusing  to  permit  an  appli- 
cation with  respect  to  any  cosmetic  to  be- 
come effective  shall  be  revoked  whenever  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  facts  so  require. 

"(gMl)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  after  a 
hearing  under  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record 
at  the  hearing  and  shall  Include  a  statement 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  findings  and  con- 
elusions  on  which  it  is  based, 

"(2)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  served  (A)  in  person  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  (B)  by  mailing  the 
order  by  registered  mail  or  certified  mail  ad- 
dressed to  the  applicant  or  respondent  at  his 
last  known  address  in  the  records  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(h)  In  case  of  denial  or  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  an  application  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  applicant  may  file  in  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  applicant  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  within  sixty  days 
after  serving  of  notice  of  such  order,  a  writ- 
ten petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  be  set  aside,  A  copy  of  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
citrk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose, 
and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  file  in  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  order,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Ccxle.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which 
upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It  shall  be 
exclusive,  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order. 
The  finding  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts 
shall  be  sustained  If  based  upon  a  fair  evalu- 
ation of  the  entire  record  at  the  hearing.  If 
any  person  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  shall 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coiu-t  that 
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sucb  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  erldence  In  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
the  Secretary  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts  and  order  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he 
shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  find- 
ings and  order.  The  court,  on  Judicial  re- 
view, shall  not  sustain  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  If  he  failed  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  on  him  by  subsection 
(g)(1).  The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the 
court  afnrming  or  setting  aside  any  order 
under  this  section  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsection  shall  not,  un- 
less Bp>eclflcally  ordered  by  the  court  to  the 
contrary,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's 
order. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  exempting  from  the  operation  of 
this  section  cosmetics  Intended  solely  for  in- 
vestigational use  by  experts  qualified  by 
scientific  training  and  experience  to  Investi- 
gate the  safety  of  cosmetics." 

"(J)  (1)  Every  person  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing, compounding,  or  processing  any  cos- 
metic with  respect  to  which  an  application, 
filed  piu-Buant  to  this  section,  Is  In  effect 
shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
and  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of 
data  relating  to  experience  and  other  data 
or   Information,   received   or   otherwise   ob- 
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talned  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
cosmetic,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general 
regulation,  or  by  order  with  respect  to  such 
application,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  find- 
ing that  such  records  and  reports  are  neces- 
sary In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine, or  to  facilitate  a  determination, 
whether  there  is  or  may  be  ground  for  in- 
voking subsection   (e)    of   this  section. 

"(2)  Every  person  required  under  this  sec- 
tion to  maintain  records,  and  every  person 
in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records." 

(b)  Section  201(1)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  to  a 
period  and  deleting  the  words  "except  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  soap." 

(c)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (d) 
thereof  "or  512"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"512  or  604". 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (e)  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "or  the  failure  to  estab- 
lish or  maintain  any  record,  or  make  any 
report,  required  under  section  604  (1)  or  (J), 
or  the  refusal  to  permit  access  to  or  veri- 
fication or  copying  of  any  such  record." 

(3)  by  inserting  "604,"  in  paragraph  (J) 
after  "507.". 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(q)  The  using,  on  the  labeling  of  any 
ooEmetlc  or  In  any  advertising  relating  to 
such  cosmetic,  of  any  representation  or  sug- 
gestion that  an  application  with  respect  to 


such  cosmetic  Is  efTectlve  under  section  604 
or  that  such  cosmetic  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  such  section." 

(d)  Section  304  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a\ 
thereof  "or  512'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"512  or  604".  ' 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d) 
thereof  "404  or  505"  and  Inserting  in  lip. 
thereof  "404.  505,  or  604". 

(e)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  changing  the  semicolon  after  the 
word  "usual"  in  subsection  (a)  to  a  period 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  subsec- 
tion. 

(2)  by  changing  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  If  It  Is.  or  it  bears  or  contains,  a  color 
additive  which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meanixia 
of  section  706(a)". 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  If  it  is  a  cosmetic  to  which  the  pro- 
vlsloas  of  section  604  apply  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  application  Is  not  effective 
under  such  section." 

(f)  Section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  th?  following  subsection: 

"(e)  Unless  its  labeling  bears  (1)  the  com- 
mon or  usual  name  of  the  cosmetic  chemi- 
cals, and  (2)  In  case  It  Is  fabricated  from 
two  or  more  ingredients,  the  common  or 
usual  name  of  each  such  Ingredient:  Pro- 
vided. That  to  the  extent  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  clause  (2)  of  this 
paragraph  Is  Impracticable,  or  results  in  de- 
ception or  unfair  competition,  or  is  not  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  consumer,  exemp- 
tions shall  be  established  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary". 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Janu.\ry  29, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  words  concerning  Moses :  Hebrews 
11:  27:  He  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible." 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
in  all  the  hours  of  this  day,  may  we 
eagerly  seek  and  willingly  accept  Thy 
divine  companionship  and  counsel. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  so  fre- 
quently allow  the  windows  of  our  souls 
to  become  opaque  and  our  vision  of  life's 
higher  values  to  become  distorted  and 
obscured. 

Inspire  and  sustain  us  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  are  no  crises  which 
we  cannot  face  and  no  hardships  which 
we  cannot  endure  when  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  stayed  on  Thee. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


COMMITTEE   ON  PUBLIC   WORKS 
Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  206)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  Donald  H.  CXauskn.  of  Cali- 
fornia, be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Public  Works. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


bers    of   the   following  Joint   committees  of 
Congress : 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  BuKut- 
soN,    of    Texas;    Mr.    Hats,    of    Ohio;     Mr 

SCHKNCK,  of  Ohio. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  BtmLESON,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Jones. 
of  Missouri;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  ScHENCK,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  CoEBirrr,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  JOURNAL 


COMMITTEE  ON   THE  DISPOSITION 
OP  EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  207) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers,  provided  for 
by  section  5  of  Public  Law  115,  78th  Con- 
gress, shaU  consist  of  two  members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
Wednesday  to  file  certain  sundry  reports. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MEMBERS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
PRINTING  AND  ON  THE  LIBRARY 
Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  208) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time,  and  I  shall  not  take  but  a  minute, 
to  armounce  to  the  House  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  announcement  that  I 
made  on  yesterday,  on  Thursday  next  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up  sundry  resolutions  for  the  Committee 
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on  Rules  dealing  with  the  continuation 
of  existing  select  and  special  committees 
and  the  rules  under  which  they  operate. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
JANUARY  31.   1963 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPUCANTS  FOR  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
waive  the  requirement  that  applicants 
for  U.S.  citizenship  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  English  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  is  a  parent  of  a  young  man 
or  woman  who  lost  his  life  while  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States. 

Recently,  an  elderly  woman  of  Greek 
descent  came  to  see  me  at  my  home 
olHce.  Through  an  interpreter,  she  told 
me  that  her  son  was  killed  in  battle 
while  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World 
War  II.  She  further  told  me  of  her 
strong  desire  to  become  a  citizen,  and 
that  naturalization  had  been  denied  her 
because  she  cannot  read  and  write 
English. 

I  contacted  the  district  oflBce  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
in  her  behalf,  but  was  Informed  that 
there  is  no  discretionary  authority  under 
which  the  language  requirement  can  be 
waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  may  appear  to 
involve  a  small  matter,  but  I  believe  that 
the  test  of  the  greatness  of  a  Govern- 
ment often  lies  in  whether  or  not  it  is 
willing  to  pay  attention  to  these  so- 
called  small  matters  of  humble  people. 

The  least  we  can  do  for  these  non- 
citizen  parents  is  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  them  by  welcoming  them  to  the 
ranks  of  our  democracy  without  un- 
necessary delay  and  redtape.  I  hope 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  act 
promptly  on  this  measure. 


MILITARY  AIR  TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  biU  to  redesignate  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  as  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command— a  specified  com- 
mand under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


The  bill  is  aimed  at  consolidating  the 
national  critical  airlift  into  a  single 
command.  Different  from  last  year's 
proposals,  the  bill  specifies  that  aOl  air- 
lift becomes  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
Military  Airlift  Command.  The  bill  does 
not  differentiate  between  strategic  and 
tactical  airlift,  because  modern  equip- 
ment and  know-how  have  proved  this 
an  artificial  division. 

I  have  found  in  my  study  of  airlift 
resources  that  fragmentation  continues, 
and  economy  in  this  critical  resource 
continues  to  be  violated.  The  bill  would 
centralize  the  authority  for  the  airlift 
function  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
as  a  specified  command  and  will  insure 
more  positive  control  and  improved  re- 
sponsiveness to  our  national  airlift  re- 
quirements. 

There  is  no  reason  why  purchase, 
training,  and  maintenance  cannot  be 
unified,  even  though  from  time  to  time 
operational  control  must  be  vested  in 
different  commands  and /or  theaters  of 
operation. 

I  have  submitted  this  bill  because 
Defense  has  not  evidenced  concern, 
either  over  airlift  resources  or  adequacy 
of  control,  of  a  resource  which  continues 
to  be  critical.  The  function  of  military 
airlift  must  react  as  a  total  weapons 
system  capable  of  fulfilling  its  general 
and  limited  war  mission  as  well  as  to 
operate  effectively  and  economically  in 
peacetime.  Medical  air  evacuation,  an 
important  aspect  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command,  must  receive  equal  attention. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  need  for 
follow-on  aircraft  for  the  C-133,  the 
largest  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  outsized 
cargo  equipment.  In  my  opinion,  this 
equipment  is  as  critical  as  the  acceler- 
ated buy  of  the  C-130E  or  additional 
numbers  of  the  C-135E.  The  current 
critical  world  situation  with  simulta- 
neous conflagrations  seemingly  immi- 
nent in  the  Caribbean,  Berlin,  Korea. 
Formosa,  southeast  Asia — indeed  along 
the  entire  border  of  the  free  world — 
dictates  the  requirement  for  a  central- 
ized responsive  airhft  force  to  include 
air  evacuation  capability. 


EDUCATION— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  54) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Education  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  freedom  and  progress.  Nothing  has 
contributed  more  to  the  enlargement  of 
this  Nation's  strength  and  opportunities 
than  our  traditional  system  of  free,  uni- 
versal elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, coupled  with  widespreswi  availabil- 
ity of  college  education. 

For  the  Individual,  the  doors  to  the 
schoolhouse,  to  the  library,  and  to  the 
college  lead  to  the  richest  treasures  of 
our  open  society:  to  the  power  of  knowl- 


edge— to  the  training  and  skills  neces- 
sary for  productive  employment — to  the 
wisdom,  the  ideals,  and  the  culture  which 
enrich  life  and  to  the  creative,  self- 
disciplined  understanding  of  society 
needed  for  good  citizenship  in  today's 
changing  and  challenging  world. 

For  the  Nation,  increasing  the  quahty 
and  availability  of  education  is  vital  to 
both  our  national  security  and  our  do- 
mestic well-being.  A  free  nation  can 
rise  no  higher  than  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence set  in  its  schools  and  colleges. 
Ignorance  and  illiteracy,  unskilled  work- 
ers and  school  dropouts — these  and 
other  failures  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem breed  failures  in  our  social  and 
economic  system:  deUnquency,  unem- 
ployment, chronic  dependence,  a  waste 
of  human  resources,  a  loss  of  productive 
power  and  purchasing  power,  and  an 
increase  in  tax-supported  benefits.  The 
loss  of  only  1  year's  income  due  to  un- 
employment is  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  12  years  of  education  through  high 
school.  Failure  to  improve  educational 
performance  is  thus  not  only  poor  social 
policy,  it  is  poor  economics. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  10 
percent  of  our  adults  had  a  high  school 
or  college  education.  Today  such  an 
education  has  become  »  requirement  for 
an  increasing  number  of  jobs.  Yet 
nearly  40  percent  of  our  youths  are 
dropping  out  before  g'-aduating  from 
high  school;  only  43  percent  of  our 
adults  have  completed  high  school;  only 
8  percent  of  our  adults  have  completed 
college;  and  only  16  percent  of  our  young 
people  are  presently  completing  college. 
As  my  Science  Advisory  Committee  has 
reported,  one  of  our  most  serious  man- 
power shortages  is  the  lack  of  Ph.  D.'s  in 
engineering,  science,  and  mathematics; 
only  about  one -half  of  1  percent  of  our 
school  age  generation  is  achieving  Ph.  D. 
degrees  in  all  fields. 

This  Nation  is  committed  to  greater 
investment  in  economic  growth  and  re- 
cent research  has  shown  that  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  of  all  such  investments  is 
education,  accounting  for  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  growth  and  produc- 
tivity in  recent  years.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment which  yields  a  substantial  return 
in  the  higher  wages  and  purchasing 
power  of  trained  workers,  in  the  new 
products  and  techniques  which  come 
from  skilled  minds  and  in  the  constant 
expansion  of  this  Nation's  storehouse  of 
useful  knowledge. 

In  the  new  age  of  science  and  space, 
improved  education  is  essential  to  give 
new  meaning  to  our  national  purpose 
and  power.  In  the  last  20  years,  man- 
kind has  acquired  more  scientific  infor- 
mation than  in  all  of  previous  history. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  the  scientists  that 
ever  lived  are  alive  and  working  today. 
Vast  stretches  of  the  unknown  are  being 
explored  every  day  for  military,  medi- 
cal, commercial,  and  other  reasons.  And 
finally,  the  twisting  course  of  the  cold 
war  requires  a  citizenry  that  understands 
our  principles  and  problems.  It  requires 
skilled  manpower  and  brainpower  to 
match  the  power  of  totalitarian  disci- 
pline. It  requires  a  scientific  effort 
which  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
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freedcm.  And  it  requires  an  electorate 
in  erery  State  with  sufficiently  broad 
horizons  and  sufBclent  maturity  of 
Judgment  to  Ruide  this  Nation  safely 
through  whaterer  lies  ahead. 

In  short,  from  every  point  of  view,  edu- 
cation is  of  paramount  concern  to  the 
national  interest  as  well  as  to  each  indi- 
vidual. Today  we  need  a  new  standard 
of  excellence  in  education,  matched  by 
the  fullest  possible  access  to  educational 
opportunities,  enabling  each  citizen  to 
develop  his  talents  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible extent. 

Our  concern  as  a  nation  for  the  future 
of  our  children — and  the  growing  de- 
mands of  modem  education  which  Fed- 
eral financing  Is  better  able  to  assist — 
make  it  necessary  to  expand  Federal  aid 
to  education  beyond  the  existing  limited 
number  of  special  programs.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  endless  de- 
bate over  all  the  complicated  and  sensi- 
tive questions  raised  by  each  new 
proposal  on  Federal  participation  in 
education.  To  be  sure,  these  are  all  hard 
problems — but  this  Nation  has  not  come 
to  its  present  position  of  leadership  by 
avoiding  hard  problems.  We  are  at  a 
point  in  history  when  we  must  face  and 
resolve  these  problems. 

State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  responsive  to  individual 
and  local  circumstances,  have  admirably 
served  larger  national  purposes  as  well. 
They  have  written  a  remarkable  record 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  independence 
of  judgment;  and  they  have,  in  recent 
years,  devoted  sharply  increased  re- 
sources to  education.  Total  national 
outlays  for  education  nearly  trebled  dur- 
ing the  1940's  and  more  than  doubled 
during  the  1950's,  reaching  a  level  of 
nearly  $25  billion  in  1960.  As  a  propor- 
tion of  national  income,  this  represented 
a  rise  from  little  more  than  4  percent  in 
1940  to  nearly  6  percent  in  1960,  an  in- 
crease of  over  40  pei'cent  in  total  effort. 

But  all  this  has  not  been  enough.  And 
the  Federal  Government — despite  in- 
creasing recognition  of  education  as  a 
nationwide  challenge,  and  despite  the 
increased  financial  difBculties  encoun- 
tered by  States,  communities,  and  private 
institutions  in  carrying  this  burden — has 
clearly  not  met  its  responsibilities  in 
education.  It  has  not  offered  sufBcient 
help  to  our  present  educational  system 
to  meet  its  inadequacies  and  overcome 
its  obstacles. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  over  responsibility  for 
education.  That  is  neither  desirable  nor 
feasible.  Instead  Its  participation  should 
be  selective,  stimulative,  and,  where  e>os- 
sible,  transitional. 

A  century  of  experience  with  land- 
grant  colleges  has  demonstrated  that 
Federal  financial  participation  can  assist 
educational  progress  and  growth  without 
Federal  control.  In  the  last  decade,  ex- 
perience with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  and  with  programs  for 
assisting  fedei^lly  affected  school  dis- 
tricts has  demonstrated  that  Federal 
support  can  benefit  education  without 
leading  to  Federal  controL  The  prop)er 
Federal  role  is  to  identify  national  edu- 
cation goals  and  to  help  local,  State,  and 


private  authorities  build  the  necessary 
roculs  to  reach  those  goals.  Federal  aid 
will  enable  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  to  be  more  stable  financially 
and  therefore  more  independent. 

These  goals  include  the  f oUowine : 

First,  we  must  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  provided  in  all  of  our  sciiools 
and  colleges.  We  must  stimulate  interest 
in  learning  in  order  to  reduce  the  alarm- 
ing number  of  students  who  now  drop 
out  of  school  or  who  do  not  continue  into 
higher  levels  of  education.  This  requires 
more  and  better  teachers — teachers  who 
can  be  attracted  to  and  retained  in 
schools  and  colleges  only  if  pay  levels 
reflect  more  adequately  the  value  of  the 
services  they  render.  It  also  requires 
that  our  teachers  and  instructors  be 
equipped  with  the  best  possible  teaching 
materials  and  curriculums.  They  must 
have  at  their  command  methods  of  in- 
struction proven  by  thorough  scientific 
research  into  the  learning  process  and 
by  careful  experimentation. 

Second,  our  educational  system  faces 
a  major  problem  of  quantity — of  coping 
with  the  needs  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tion and  of  the  rising  educational  ex- 
pectations for  our  children  which  all  of 
us  share  as  parents.  Nearly  50  million 
people  were  enrolled  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  in  1962 — an  Increase  of  more 
than  50  percent  since  1950.  By  1970  col- 
lege enrollment  will  nearly  double,  and 
secondary  schools  will  increase  enroll- 
ment by  50  percent — categories  in  which 
the  cost  of  education,  including  facili- 
ties, is  several  times  higher  than  in 
elementary  schools. 

Third,  we  must  give  special  attention 
to  increasing  the  opportvmities  and  in- 
centives for  all  Americans  to  develop 
their  talents  to  the  utmost — to  com- 
plete their  education  and  to  continue 
their  self-development  throughout  life. 
This  means  preventing  school  dropouts, 
improving  and  expanding  special  edu- 
cational services,  and  providing  better 
education  in  slum,  distressed  and  rural 
areas  where  the  educational  attainment 
of  students  is  far  below  par.  It  means  in- 
creased opportunities  for  those  students 
both  willing  and  Intellectually  able  to 
advance  their  education  at  the  college 
and  graduate  levels.  It  means  in- 
creased attention  to  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education,  which  have  long  been 
underdeveloped  in  both  effectiveness 
and  scope,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
workers  and  our  technological  progress. 

In  support  of  these  three  basic  goals, 
I  am  proposing  today  a  comprehensive, 
balanced  program  to  enlarge  the  Federal 
Government's  investment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens — a  program  aimed  at 
increasing  the  educational  opportunities 
of  potentially  every  American  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  age,  race.  reUgion,  income 
and  educational  achievement. 

This  program  has  been  shaped  to  meet 
our  goals  on  the  basis  of  three  funda- 
mental guidelines: 

A.  An  appraisal  of  the  entire  range 
of  educational  problems,  viewing  educa- 
tional opportunity  as  a  continuous  life- 
long process,  starting  with  preschool 
training  and  extending  through  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  college, 
graduate  education,   vocational   educa- 


tion, job  training  and  retraining  adult 
education,  and  such  general  community 
educational    resources    as    the    public 

library; 

B.  A  selective  application  of  Federal 
aid — aimed  at  strengthening,  not  weak- 
ening, the  independence  of  existing 
school  systems  and  aimed  at  meeting 
our  most  urgent  education  problems  and 
objectives,  including  quality  improve- 
ment; teacher  training;  special  prob- 
lems of  slum,  depressed,  and  rural 
areas;  needy  students;  manpower  short- 
age areas,  such  as  science  and  engineer- 
ing; and  shortages  of  educational  facili- 
tics;  and 

C.  More  effective  implementation  of 
existing  laws,  as  reflected  in  my  recent 
budget  recommendations. 

To  enable  the  full  range  of  educational 
needs  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  with  this 
message  a  single,  comprehensive  educa- 
tion bill — the  National  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1963.  For  education 
cannot  easily  or  wisely  be  divided  into 
separate  parts.  Each  part  is  linked  to 
the  other.  The  colleges  depend  on  the 
work  of  the  schools;  the  schools  depend 
on  the  colleges  for  teachers;  vocational 
and  technical  education  is  not  separate 
from  general  education.  This  bill  re- 
calls the  posture  of  Jefferson: 

Nobody  can  doubt  my  zeal  for  the  general 
Instruction  of  the  people.  I  never  have  pro- 
posed a  sacrifice  of  the  primary  to  the  ulti- 
mate grade  of  instruction.  Let  us  keep  our 
eye  steadily  on  the  whole  system. 

In  order  that  its  full  relation  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  the  new  age  of  science, 
to  the  national  security,  and  to  human 
and  institutional  freedom  may  be  ana- 
lyzed in  proper  perspective,  this  bill 
should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  as  a 
combination  of  elements  designed  to 
solve  problems  that  have  no  single 
solution. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  measure — and 
it  neither  includes  nor  rejects  all  of  the 
features  which  have  long  been  sought  by 
the  various  educational  groups  and  or- 
ganizations. It  is  instead  an  attempt  to 
launch  a  prudent  and  balanced  program 
drawing  up>on  the  efforts  of  many  past 
Congresses  and  the  proposals  of  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  and  both  po- 
litical parties.  It  is  solely  an  educa- 
tional program,  without  trying  to  solve 
all  other  diflBcult  domestic  problems.  It 
is  clearly  realistic  in  terms  of  its  cost— 
and  it  is  clearly  essential  to  the  growth 
and  security  of  this  coimtry. 

I.    THE  EXPANSION   OF  OPPORTDNrriES    FOF   INDI- 
VIDUALS IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Our  present  American  educational 
system  was  founded  on  the  principle  that 
opportunity  for  education  in  this  coim- 
try should  be  available  to  all — not  merely 
to  those  who  have  the  ability  to  pay.  In 
the  past,  this  has  meant  free  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  every 
community — thereafter,  land  grant. 
State,  and  municipal  colleges,  and  voca- 
tional education — and  more  recently,  job 
retraining  and  specialized  teachers  for 
students  with  special  educational 
problems. 

Now  a  veritable  tidal  wave  of  students 
is  advancing  inexorably  on  our  institu- 
tions  of  higher   education,   where  the 
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annual  costs  per  student  are  several 
times  as  high  as  the  cost  of  a  high  school 
education,  and  where  these  costs  must  be 
borne  in  large  part  by  the  student  or  his 
parents.  Five  years  ago  the  graduating 
class  of  the  secondary  schools  was  1.5 
niillion;  5  years  from  now  it  will  be  2.5 
million.  The  future  of  these  young  peo- 
ple and  the  Nation  rests  in  large  part  on 
their  access  to  college  and  graduate  edu- 
cation. For  this  country  reserves  its 
highest  honors  for  only  one  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy, that  which  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers called  "an  aristocracy  of  achieve- 
ment arising  out  of  a  democracy  of 
opportunity." 

Well  over  half  of  all  parents  with 
school-age  children  expect  them  to  at- 
tend college,  but  only  one-third  do  so. 
Swne  40  percent  of  those  who  enter  col- 
lege do  not  graduate,  and  only  a  small 
number  continue  into  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional study.  The  lack  of  adequate 
aid  to  students  plays  a  large  part  in  this 
disturbing  record. 

Federal  aid  to  college  students  is  not 
new.  More  than  3  million  World  War  n 
and  Korean  conflict  veterans  have  re- 
ceived $6  billion  in  Federal  funds  since 
1944  to  assist  them  to  attend  college. 

Additionally,  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  college  student  loan  program 
has  aided  more  than  300,000  students  in 
more  than  1,500  institutions  who  have 
borrowed  nearly  $220  million.  In  4  years 
of  operations,  defaults  have  totaled  only 
$700  while  repayment  rates  are  more 
than  twice  that  required  by  law. 

But  as  effective  as  this  program  has 
been.  It  has  not  fulfilled  its  original  ob- 
jective of  assuring  that  "no  student  of 
ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for 
higher  education  because  of  financial 
need."  The  institutional  ceiling  of 
$250,000  per  year  on  the  Federal  contri- 
bution limits  loan  funds  In  at  least  98 
of  the  presently  participating  institu- 
tions. The  annual  statutory  ceiling  of 
$90  million  on  Federal  appropriations 
restricts  the  size  of  the  program.  As  a 
result,  only  about  5  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  participating  colleges 
are  assisted.  Additionally,  the  for- 
giveness feature  for  teachers  is  rendered 
less  attractive  as  well  as  less  meaningful 
by  excluding  those  who  go  on  to  teach 
in  colleges,  private  schools,  or  on  oversea 
military  posts.  This  proven  program 
must  be  enlarged  and  strengthened. 

Other  types  of  assistance  are  needed. 
For  students  who  cannot  meet  the  fi- 
nancial criteria  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program,  a 
loan  Insurance  program — drawing  on 
tectmiques  well  established  by  the  FHA 
and  other  Federal  programs — would  en- 
courage banks  and  other  institutions  to 
loan  more  money  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Moreover,  many  students  from  fam- 
ilies with  limited  incomes  cannot  and 
should  not  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  debt. 
They  must  rely  largely  on  Income  from 
employment  while  in  college.  For  these 
students,  the  Federal  Government 
should— as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration — help  col- 
leges provide  additional  student  work 
(Vportunities  of  an  educational  char- 
acter. 
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A  serious  barrier  to  increased  graduate 
study  is  the  lack  of  adequate  financial 
aid  for  graduate  students.  Only  1,500 
fellowships  are  permitted  annually  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram, upon  which  we  are  dependent  for 
urgently  needed  increases  in  the  number 
of  college  teachers  and  the  number  of 
graduate  students  purstiing  other  courses 
essential  to  the  Nation's  advancement 
and  security.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  broad  authority  for  fel- 
lowships and  training  grants,  but  its 
program,  too,  has  been  restricted  by  lim- 
ited appropriations.  The  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  dramatically  increasing 
demand  for  engineers,  mathematicians, 
and  physical  scientists,  will  reqxiire  that 
the  output  of  Ph.  D.'s  In  these  fields  alone 
be  increased  2^2  times,  to  a  total  of  7,500 
annually  by  1970.  and  that  the  number 
of  masters  degrees  awarded  annually  be 
substantially  increased.  In  all  fields  the 
need  exceeds  the  supply  of  doctoral  re- 
cipients. The  shortage  is  particularly 
acute  in  college  teaching,  where  at  pres- 
ent rates  the  Nation  will  lack  90,000  doc- 
toral degree  holders  by  1970.  It  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  to  have 
the  number  of  graduate  students  limited 
by  the  financial  ability  of  those  able  and 
interested  in  pursuing  advanced  degrees. 
Fellowship  programs  can  ease  much  of 
the  financial  burden  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, encourage  and  stimulate  a  fuller 
realization  and  utilization  of  our  human 
resources. 

The  welfare  and  seciuity  of  the  Nation 
require  that  we  increase  our  investment 
in  financial  assistance  for  college  stu- 
dents both  at  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate levels.  In  keeping  with  present 
needs  and  our  traditions  of  maximvun 
self-help,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to: 

1.  Extend  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  student  loan  program,  lib- 
eralize the  repayment  forgiveness  for 
teachers,  raise  the  ceiling  on  total  appro- 
priations and  eliminate  the  limitation  on 
amounts  available  to  individual  insti- 
tutions. 

2.  Authorize  a  supplementary  new 
program  of  Federal  insurance  for  com- 
mercial loans  made  by  banks  and  other 
institutions  to  coUege  students  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

3.  Establish  a  new  work -study  pro- 
gram for  needy  coUege  students  unable 
to  carry  too  heavy  a  loan  burden,  pro- 
viding up  to  half  the  pay  for  students 
employed  by  the  colleges  in  woric  of  an 
educational  character — as,  for  example, 
laboratory,  library  or  research  assistants. 

4.  Increase  the  number  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Office  of  Education  from 
1,500  to  12.000,  including  summer  session 
awards. 

5.  Authorize  a  thorough  survey  and 
evaluation  of  the  need  for  scholarships 
or  additional  financial  assistance  to 
undergraduate  students  so  that  any 
further  action  needed  in  this  area  can 
be  considered  by  the  next  Congress. 

6.  In  addition,  as  part  of  this  program 
to  increase  financi^  assistance  to  stu- 
dents, the  1964  budget  recommendations 
for  the   National   Science   Foundation, 


which  are  already  before  the  Congress, 
include  a  proposed  increase  of  $35  million 
to  expand  the  number  of  fellowships  and 
new  teaching  grants  for  graduate  study 
from  2.800  in  1963  to  8,700  In  fiscal  1964. 

II.     EXPANSION     AND     IMPROVXMKNT     OT     HICHiai 
EUrCATION 

Aid  to  college  students  wHl  be  to  no 
avail  if  there  are  insufficient  college 
classrooms.  The  long-predicted  crisis  in 
higher  education  facilities  is  now  at 
hand.  For  the  next  15  years,  even  with- 
out additional  student  aid,  enrollment 
increases  in  colleges  will  average  340,000 
each  year.  If  we  are  to  acconunodate  the 
projected  enrollment  of  more  than  7 
million  college  students  by  1970 — a 
doubUng  during  the  decade — $23  billion 
of  new  facilities  will  be  needed,  more 
than  3  times  the  quantity  built  during 
the  preceding  decade.  This  means  that, 
unless  we  are  to  deny  higher  education 
opportxmities  to  our  youth.  American 
colleges  and  imiversities  must  expand 
their  academic  facilities  at  a  rate  much 
faster  than  their  present  resources  will 
permit. 

In  many  colleges,  students  with  ade- 
quate modem  dormitories  and  living 
quarters — thanks  to  the  College  Housing 
Act — are  crammed  in  outmoded,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
libraries.  Even  now  It  is  too  late  to  pro- 
vide these  faciliUes  to  meet  the  sliarp 
increases  in  college  enrollment  expected 
during  the  next  2  years.  Further  delay 
will  aggravate  an  already  critical 
situation. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  the  prompt 
enactment  of  a  program  to  provide  loans 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  construc- 
tion of  lu^ently  needed  academic 
facilities. 

The  opportunity  for  a  college  educa- 
tion is  severely  limited  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  because  there 
is  no  college  in  their  own  community. 
Studies  indicate  that  the  likelihood  of 
going  to  college  on  the  part  of  a  high 
school  graduate  who  lives  within  20  to 
25  miles  of  a  college  is  50  percent  greater 
than  it  is  for  the  student  who  lives  be- 
yond commuting  distance.  This  absence 
of  college  facilities  in  many  communities 
causes  an  unfortunate  waste  of  some  of 
our  most  promising  youthful  talent  A 
demonstrated  method  of  meeting  this 
particular    problem    effectively    is    the 

creation  of  2-year  community  colleges 

a  program  that  should  be  undertaken 
without  delay  and  which  will  require 
Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  adequate  facilities. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  construction  of 
public  community  junior  colleges. 

There  is  an  especially  urgent  need  for 
college-level  training  of  technicians  to 
assist  scientists,  engineers,  and  doctors. 
Although  Ideally  one  scientist  or  engineer 
should  have  the  backing  of  two  or  three 
technicians,  oiu-  institutions  today  are 
not  producing  even  one  technician  for 
each  three  science  and  engineering  grad- 
uates. This  shortage  results  in  an  in- 
efficient use  of  professional  manpower — 
the  occupation  of  critically  needed  time 
and  talent  to  perform  tasks  which  could 
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be  performed  by  others — an  extrava- 
gance which  cannot  be  tolerated  when 
the  Nation's  demand  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  doctors  continues  to  grow. 
Failure  to  give  attention  to  this  matter 
will  impede  the  objectives  of  the  gradu- 
ate and  postgraduate  training  programs 
mentioned  below. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  a  program  of 
grants  to  aid  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  in  the  training  of 
scientific,  engineering,  and  medical  tech- 
nicians in  2-year  college-level  programs, 
covering  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  as  well  as 
operating  the  necessary  academic  facili- 
ties. 

Special  urgency  exists  for  expanding 
the  capacity  for  the  graduate  training 
of  engineers,  scientists,  and  mathema- 
ticians. The  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  recently  reported 
that  an  unprecedented  acceleration  in 
the  production  of  advanced  degrees  is 
immediately  necessary  to  increase  our 
national  capability  in  these  fields. 
Added  facilities,  larger  faculties,  and  new 
institutions  are  needed.  I  have  recom- 
mended, therefore,  in  the  proposed  1964 
budget  already  before  the  Congress,  a 
strengthening  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  matching  grant  program  for 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  graduate  and  under- 
graduate science  facilities. 

Because  today's  trend  in  colleges  and 
luilversltles  is  toward  less  lectvu"ing  and 
more  independent  study,  the  college  and 
university  library  becomes  even  more 
essential  in  the  life  of  our  students.  To- 
day, as  reported  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  nearly  all  college  li- 
braries are  urgently  in  need  of  additional 
books,  periodicals,  scientific  reports,  and 
similar  materials  to  accommodate  the 
growing  number  of  students  and  faculty. 
Additionally,  they  need  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  publications  to  serve  their 
academic  communities,  whether  public 
or  private. 

I  recommend  the  authorization  of 
Federal  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  library  materials  and  con- 
struction, on  a  broad  geographic  basis, 
with  priority  to  those  most  urgently  re- 
quiring expansion  and  improvement. 

Expansion  of  high  quality  graduate 
education  and  research  in  all  fields  is 
essential  to  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  MeEins  of  increasing  our 
supply  of  highly  trained  professional 
personnel  to  match  the  rapidly  growing 
demands  of  teaching,  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  research  warrants  our  in- 
terest and  support. 

We  need  many  more  graduate  centers, 
and  they  should  be  better  distributed 
geographically.  Three-quarters  of  all 
doctoral  degrees  are  granted  by  a  hand- 
ful of  universities  located  in  12  States. 
The  remaining  States  with  half  our  pop- 
ulation produce  only  one-fourth  of  the 
Ph.  D.'s. 

New  Industries  increasingly  gravitate 
to  or  are  innovated  by  strong  centers  of 
learning  and  research.  The  distressed 
area  of  the  future  may  well  be  one  which 
lacks  centers  of  graduate  education  and 
research.  It  is  in  the  national  Interest 
to  encourage  establishment  of  these  crit- 


ically needed  centers  of  advanced  learn- 
ing, especially  in  parts  of  the  Nation 
now  lacking  them. 

I  recommend  enactment  of  a  Federal 
grant  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  new  graduate  centers.  I  also 
urge  appropriation  of  the  increased 
funds  requested  in  my  1964  budget  for 
expansion  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation program  of  science  development 
grants,  which  will  also  contribute  to 
strengthening  of  graduate  education. 

Our  experience  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  with  respect  to 
modern  language  and  area  centers  has 
demonstrated  that  Federal  aid  can  spur 
development  of  intellectual  talent.  They 
deserve  our  continuing  support,  with  as- 
surance that  resources  will  be  available 
for  orderly  expansion  in  keeping  with 
availability  of  teaching  talent. 

I  recommend  that  the  current  modern 
foreign  language  program  aiding  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing be  extended  and  expanded. 

ni.      IMPROVEMENT    OF    EDUCATIONAL    QUALTTT 

A  basic  source  of  knowledge  is  re- 
search. Industry  has  long  realized  this 
truth.  Health  and  agriculture  have 
established  the  worth  of  systematic  re- 
search and  development.  But  research 
in  education  has  been  astonishingly 
meager  and  frequently  ignored.  A 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  this  Nation's 
total  expenditures  for  education  is  now 
devoted  to  such  research.  It  is  appall- 
ing that  so  little  is  known  about  the  level 
of  performance,  comparative  value  of 
alternative  investments,  and  specialized 
problems  of  our  educational  system — and 
that  it  lags  behind,  sometimes  by  as 
much  as  20  or  even  50  years,  in  utilizing 
the  results  of  research  and  keeping 
abreast  of  man's  knowledge  in  all  fields, 
including  education  Itself. 

Highest  priority  must  be  given  to 
strengthening  our  educational  research 
efforts,  including  a  substantial  expansion 
of  the  course  content  improvement  pro- 
grams which  the  Government  has  sup- 
ported, particularly  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Two  interrelated 
actions  are  necessary: 

1.  I  have  recommended  appropriations 
in  the  1964  budget  for  substantially  ex- 
panding the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion science  and  mathematics  course 
materials  program  and  the  OfiBce  of  Edu- 
cation educational  research  program. 

2.  I  recommend  legislation  to  broaden 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  to  author- 
ize support  of  centers  for  multipurpose 
educational  research,  and  for  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs;  and 
to  broaden  the  types  of  educational 
agencies  eligible  to  conduct  research. 

The  second  step  to  improvement  of 
educational  quality  is  teacher  training. 
The  quality  of  education  is  determined 
primarily  by  the  quality  of  the  teacher. 
Yet  one  out  of  every  five  teachers  in  the 
United  States  has  either  not  been  certi- 
fied by  his  State  as  qualified  to  teach 
or  failed  to  complete  4  years  of  college 
study.  In  the  field  of  English,  between 
40  and  60  percent  of  the  secondary  school 
teachers  lack  even  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  a  college  major  in  that  subject. 


Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  largely 
because  of  imsatisfactory  elementary 
and  secondary  school  instruction,  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  now  required 
to  spend  over  $10  million  annually  on 
remedial  English  courses. 

The  lack  of  teacher  quality  and  prep- 
aration in  other  fields  is  equally  disturb- 
ing. More  than  two-thirds  of  our  1.6 
million  teachers  completed  their  degree 
work  more  than  5  years  ago.  Yet.  with- 
in the  past  5  years,  major  advances  have 
been  made — not  only  in  the  physical, 
biological,  engineering  and  mathemati-^ 
cal  sciences,  but  also  in  specialized 
branches  of  tiie  social  sciences,  the  arts 
and  humanities,  and  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing itself. 

In  addition,  we  lack  sufficient  trained 
teachers  for  6  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  youth,  including  1.5  million 
mentally  retarded  and  another  1.5  mil- 
lion with  very  serious  social  and  emo- 
tional problems.  Only  through  special 
classes,  taught  by  specially  trained  teach- 
ers, can  these  children  prepare  for 
rehabilitation,  employment  and  commu- 
nity participation.  Yet  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  these  children  now  have 
access  to  the  special  education  they 
require,  primarily  because  of  the  lack  of 
qualified  special  teachers,  college  in- 
structors, research  personnel,  and  su- 
pervisors. It  is  estimated  that  75,000 
special  teachers — 55,000  more  than  pres- 
ently available — are  needed  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  alone. 

The  teacher  training  support  programs 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Oflflce  of  Education  have  demonstrat- 
ed their  value. 

I  recommend,  therefore : 

That  the  National  Science  Foundation 
program  for  training  institutes  for 
teachers  in  the  natural  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, engineering  and  social  sciences  be 
expanded  to  provide  for  upgrading  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  46,000  teachers, 
as  provided  in  my  1964  budget  recom- 
mendations ; 

That  new  legislation  be  enacted  to 
(a)  broaden  authority  for  teacher  in- 
stitutes financed  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, now  restricted  to  school  guidance 
counselors  and  language  teachers,  to 
other  academic  fields;  tb)  authorize  a 
program  of  project  grants  to  help  col- 
leges and  universities  improve  their 
teacher  preparation  programs  by  up- 
grading academic  courses  and  staff,  by 
encouraging  the  selection  and  retention 
of  their  most  talented  prospective  teach- 
ers, and  by  attracting  and  training 
teachers  from  new  sources  such  as  re- 
tired military  personnel  or  women  whose 
family  responsibilities  permit  them  to 
teach;  and  (o  authorize  training  grants 
through  colleges  and  universities  for 
teachers  and  other  education  personnel 
requiring  specialized  training,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children,  teachers  of 
gifted  or  culturally  deprived  children, 
teachers  of  adult  literacy,  librarians,  and 
educational  researchers. 

rV.   STRENGTHENING  PUBLIC  ELEMENT AKT   AND 
SECONDABT   EDUCATION 

Improved  research  and  teacher  train- 
ing are  not  enough,  if  good  teachers  do 
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not  choose  to  teach.  Yet  present  salary 
s(:2iedules  in  some  cases  are  too  low  at 
the  start  to  compete  against  other  posi- 
tions available  to  college  graduates.  In 
almost  all  cases,  they  are  too  low  at  the 
top  to  retain  our  ablest  young  teachers. 
Without  sufficient  incentive  to  make 
teaching  a  lifetime  career,  teachers  with 
valuable  training  and  experience  but 
heavy  family  responsibihties  too  often 
become  frustrated  and  drop  out  of  the 
profession.  Their  children  may  never  try 
to  enter.  Although  teachers'  salaries 
have  generally  improved  in  the  Nation 
in  recent  years,  there  are  still  districts 
which  have  starting  salaries  below  $3,000. 

Good  teachers,  moreover,  need  good 
schools.  Last  year,  over  1.500,000  chil- 
dren were  in  overcrowded  classrooms  and 
an  estimated  2  million  others  were  study- 
ing amid  grossly  substandard  health 
and  safety  conditions.  In  many  areas 
school  dropouts,  or  the  education  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  the  cultur- 
ally deprived,  the  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped,  and  the  gifted  require  spe- 
cially designed  programs  which  simply 
are  not  available. 

I  am  not  the  first,  but  I  hope  to  be  the 
last.  President  to  be  compelled  to  call 
these  needless  shortcomings  to  the  Na- 
tion's attention.  These  are  national 
problems  crossing  State  boundaries,  and 
deserving  of  national  attention.  In  our 
mobile  population — where  every  year  1 
out  of  5  families  moves,  sometimes  across 
the  street,  but  often  across  State  lines— 
every  family  has  reason  to  make  teaching 
in  every  State  a  more  rewarding  and 
productive  profession,  and  to  help  every 
State  strengthen  its  pubhc  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  particularly  in 
those  school  districts  that  are  financially 
unable  to  keep  up. 

Yet  let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  provide  all  the 
financial  assistance  needed  to  solve  all 
of  the  problems  mentioned.  Instead  of 
a  general  aid  approach  that  could  at 
best  create  a  small  wave  in  a  huge 
ocean,  our  efforts  should  be  selective  and 
stimulative,  encouraging  the  States  to 
redouble  their  efforts  under  a  plan  that 
would  phase  out  Federal  aid  over  a  4- 
year  period. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  a  4-year  pro- 
gram to  provide  $1.5  billion  to  assist 
States  in  undertaking  under  their  own 
State  plans  selective  and  urgent  im- 
provements in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  including:  d)  in- 
creasing starting  tjid  maximum  teacher 
salaries,  and  increasing  average  teacher 
salaries  in  economically  disadvantaged 
areas;  (2)  constructing  classrooms  in 
areas  of  critical  and  dangerous  short- 
age; and  (3)  initiating  pilot,  experi- 
mental, or  demonstration  projects  to 
meet  special  educational  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  slums  and  depressed  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

I  also  recommend  extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  improving 
the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Grants  for  testing,  guid- 
ance, and  counseling  programs  should 
be  expanded  and  continued  beyond  the 
1964  expiration  date.  This  program  has 
great  relevance  for  the  detection  of  in- 


cipient problems  which  inhibit  learning 
and  for  development  of  the  talents  of 
our  youth.  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  assistance  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language  laboratory 
equipment — which  Is  essential  for  ade- 
quate educational  programs  using  newly 
developed  teaching  methods — should  al- 
so be  continued  beyond  1964. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  I  recommend  a  4 -year 
continuation  of  those  portions  of  the 
federally  affected  area  laws  which  expire 
June  30,  1963.  These  statutes  now  as- 
sist some  4,000  school  districts  located  in 
every  State,  which  together  enroll  one- 
third  of  all  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  m  the  Nation.  Al- 
most 60,000  critically  needed  classrooms 
have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1.15 
billion  to  house  more  than  1,700,000  pu- 
pils; and  school  operating  budgets  have 
been  supplemented  by  more  than  $1.7 
bilUon.  For  fiscal  1964  the  present  pro- 
visions would  be  extended.  Limited 
modifications  of  the  existing  provisions, 
v.'hlch  would  take  effect  beginning  in 
1965,  would  overcome  certain  inequities 
demonstrated  by  past  experience.  Also, 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  added 
to  the  jurisdictions  eligible  to  participate. 

V.    VOCATIONAL    AND    SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

Since  the  wartime  administration  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congress  has 
recognized  the  national  necessity  of 
widespread  vocational  education.  Al- 
though revised  and  extended  frequently 
since  1917,  the  national  vocational  edu- 
cation acts  are  no  longer  adequate. 
Many  once-famUiar  occupations  have 
declined  or  disappeared  and  wholly  new 
industries  and  jobs  have  emerged  from 
economic  growth  and  change.  The  com- 
plexities of  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology require  training  at  a  higher  level 
than  ever  before. 

For  this  reason,  2  years  ago  I  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  convene  an  exp)ert 
and  representative  conunittee  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  present  vocational  edu- 
cation laws  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  their  modernization.  The  re- 
port of  that  committee  shows  the  need 
for  providing  new  training  opportuni- 
ties— in  occupations  which  have  rele- 
vance to  contemporary  America — to  21 
million  youth  now  in  grade  school  who 
will  enter  the  labor  market  without  a 
college  degree  during  the  1960's.  These 
youth — representing  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21— will  be  entering  the 
labor  market  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
unskilled  labor  is  sharply  diminishing. 
It  is  equally  necessary  to  provide  train- 
ing or  retraining  for  the  milhons  of  work- 
ers who  need  to  learn  new  skills  or  whose 
skills  and  technical  knowledge  must  be 
updated. 

Both  budgetary  action  and  enactment 
of  new  legislation  is  called  for.  In  my 
1964  budget  I  have  recommended  funds 
which  would  permit  doubling  the  number 
of  workers  to  be  trained  by  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  pro- 
grams. These  programs  have,  in  their 
brief  existence,  already  enrolled  more 
than  18,000  men,   women,  and  out-of- 


school  youths  who  are  being  trained  In 
occupations  where  jobs  are  available. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  legislation 
to: 

(a)  Expand  the  scope  and  level  ol  vo- 
cational education  programs  supported 
through  the  Office  of  Education  by  re- 
placing the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946  with  new  grant-in-aid  legi^tion 
aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  individu- 
als in  all  age  groups  for  vocational  train- 
ing In  occupations  where  they  can  find 
employment  in  today's  diverse  labor 
markets,  and 

(b)  Provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  imemployed  youth  in 
conservation  and  local  public  service 
projects.  The  details  of  this  latter  pro- 
posal are  contained  in  a  separate  bill — 
the  Youth  Emiployment  Opportunities 
Act — and  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
message  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 

VI.    CONTINUINt!    EDUCaTIOH 

Education  need  not  and  should  not  end 
upKjn  graduation  at  any  level.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  recognize 
the  need  and  the  value  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation. The  accountant,  the  salesman. 
the  merchant,  the  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers,  all  interested  in  self-improve- 
ment, should  all  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  up-to-date  knowledge 
and  skills.  Only  1  American  In  8  has 
even  taken  as  much  as  one  college  course. 
Yet  the  State  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges  which  offer  the  majority  of  ex- 
tension or  part-time  courses  enroll  less 
than  a  half  million  people.  Due  to  in- 
adequate finances  and  facilities,  these 
colleges  can  offer  only  a  very  limited 
adult  education  program.  I  recommend 
legislation  authorizing  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  expanding  university  extension 
courses  in  land -grant  colleges  and  State 
universities.  Despite  o\u-  high  level  of 
educational  opportunity  and  attain- 
ment, nearly  23  million  adult  Americans 
lack  an  eighth  grade  education.  They 
represent  a  staggering  economic  and  cul- 
tural loss  to  their  families  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  recommend  again,  as  part  of  this 
comprehensive  bill,  a  program  to  assist 
all  States  in  offering  literacy  and  basic 
education  courses  to  adults. 

The  public  library  is  also  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  continuing  education. 
But  18  million  people  in  this  Nation  still 
have  no  access  to  any  local  public  library 
service  and  over  110  million  more  have 
only  inadequate  service. 

Advanced  age,  lack  of  space,  and 
lack  of  modem  equipment  characterize 
American  public  library  buildings  In  1963. 
Their  rate  of  replacement  is  barely  no- 
ticeable: 2  percent  :n  a  decade.  There 
are  now  no  Carnegie  funds  available  for 
libraries — nor  have  there  been  for  40 
years. 

The  public  library  building  is  usually 
one  of  the  oldest  govermnental  struc- 
tures in  use  in  any  community.  In  one 
prosperous  midwestem  State,  for  exam- 
ple. 30  percent  of  all  public  library  build- 
ings were  built  before  the  year  1910.  and 
85  percent  were  erected  before  1920. 
Many  other  States  are  in  a  similar  sit- 
uation. 

I  recommend  enactment  of  legislation 
to  amend  the  Library  Services  Act  by 
authorizing  a  3 -year  program  of  grants 
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for  urban  as  well  as  rural  libraries  and 
for  construction  as  well  as  operation. 

▼n.  CONCLUSION 

In  all  the  years  of  our  national  life, 
the  American  people — in  partnership 
with  their  governments — have  con- 
tinued to  insist  that  "the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged,"  as 
the  Continental  Congress  affirmed  in  the 
Northwest  Ordinance.  Fundamentally, 
education  is  and  must  always  be  a  local 
responsibility,  for  it  thrives  best  when 
nurtured  at  the  grassroots  of  our  de- 
mocracy. But  in  our  present  era  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  population  growth, 
and  technological  advance,  State,  local, 
and  private  efforts  are  insufficient. 
These  efforts  must  be  reinforced  by  na- 
tional support,  if  American  education  is 
to  yield  a  maximum  of  individual  devel- 
opment and  national  well-being. 

The  necessity  of  this  program  does  not 
rest  on  the  course  of  the  cold  war.  Im- 
provement in  education  is  essential  to 
our  Nation's  development  without  respect 
to  what  others  are  doing.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  worthwhile  noting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  recognizes  that  educational  effort 
in  the  1960's  will  have  a  major  effect  on 
a  nation's  power,  progress,  and  status  in 
the  1970's  and  1980's.  According  to  a 
recent  report  prepared  for  the  National 
Science  Foiuidation,  Soviet  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  graduating 
three  times  as  many  engineers  and  four 
times  as  many  physicians  as  the  United 
States.  While  trailing  behind  this  coun- 
try in  aggregate  annual  numbers  of 
higher  education  graduates,  the  Soviets 
are  maintaining  an  annual  flow  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  professional  man- 
power more  than  twice  as  large  as  our 
own.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  vir- 
tually eliminated  illiteracy,  with  a  23- 
fold  increase  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury in  the  proportion  of  persons  with 
an  education  beyond  the  seventh  grade. 
This  Nation's  devotion  to  education  is 
surely  sufficient  to  excel  the  achieve- 
ments of  any  other  nation  or  system. 

The  program  here  proposed  is  reason- 
able and  yet  far  reaching.  It  offers 
Federal  assistance  without  Federal  con- 
trol. It  provides  for  economic  growth, 
manpower  development,  and  progress  to- 
ward our  educational  and  hvunanltarian 
objectives.  It  encourtiges  the  increase 
of  the  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  and 
critical  intelligence  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  society.  It  will  help 
keep  America  strong  and  safe  and  free. 
I  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  Congress 
for  high  priority  action. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  January  29. 1963. 


COMMITTEE        ON       UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
fair,  and  very  moderate,  article  on  10 
reasons  why  the  continued  existence  of 


the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  detrimental  to  the  Nation's 
health  is  contained  in  tiie  January  9, 
1963,  issue  of  the  Christian  Century. 
Written  by  the  editor,  Harold  E.  Fey,  the 
article  is  particularly  relevant  at  this 
time: 
Wht    the    Housx    Un-Ame»ican    Activitubb 

COMMITTEZ         SHOUU)         GO 10         REASONS 

Wht  the  Continued  Existence  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Is  Dethimental  to  the  Nations 
Health 

(By  Harold  E.  Fey) 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  re- 
lieve of  further  responsibility  its  standing 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In 
practice,  although  not  by  specific  mandate 
from  the  House,  the  principal  activity  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Is  to  oppose  communism  acd  in  particular 
Communist  subversion.  This  purpose  is  a 
useful  one  and  deserves  to  be  carried  out  ef- 
fectively. The  House  committee,  however, 
is  performing  this  function  so  ineptly  that 
It  weakens  and  confuses  tbe  forces  In  our 
Government  and  in  our  society  which 
strengthen  democracy.  It  should  therefore 
be  retired  and  its  object  pursued  by  more 
appropriate  means. 

The  patriotism  and  sincerity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  committee  are  not  in  ques- 
tion. Neither  should  doubt  be  cast  on  the 
right  of  Congress  to  Investigate  by  means  of 
its  committees  any  matter  which  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  constitutional  function  of  Con- 
gress, which  Is  to  enact  .'legislation.  Since 
the  nature  and  methods/of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  against  the  free  world  constitute 
such  a  matter,  it  is  highy  important  that 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  be  accurately  informed  i.bout  it.  But 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  operating  under  a 
mandate  which  Congress  has  a  right  to  con- 
vey, are  ineffective  and  maladroit  in  their 
efforts.  In  the  committee's  long  history  its 
members  have  developed  a  pattern  which 
provides  little  ground  for  hope  that  their 
Ideas  or  methods  will  Improve.  They  should 
therefore  make  way  for  Instrumentalities 
which  make  better  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  instability  of  the  International 
situation  stems  from  the  efforts,  both 
threatened  and  actual,  of  the  Communist 
powers  to  spread  their  doctrine  and  their 
political  domination  by  force  or  subversion. 
Against  these  efforts  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations  are  obliged  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  military  power.  But  Ideas,  even 
bad  ideas,  cannot  finally  be  defeated  by 
force.  In  the  words  of  Richard  S.  Leghorn, 
chairman  of  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  security,  the  Communist 
threat  can  be  reduced  most  effectively 
"through  measures  which  tend  to  promote 
the  evolution  of  Communist  countries  to- 
ward societies  compatible  with  our  basic  na- 
tional political  goal." 

Dictatorships  flourish  by  frightening  their 
people  with  stories  of  external  threats.  We 
as  a  nation  can  encourage  freedom  by  re- 
ducing threats  to  the  minimum  necessary  to 
keep  power  balanced,  by  working  for  disar- 
mament with  inspection,  by  making  it  rea- 
sonable for  Communist  f>owers  to  distribute 
to  their  people  more  of  the  products  of  their 
work,  by  encouraging  exchanges  of  persons 
and  goods,  by  stepping  up  the  volume  and 
quality  of  information  concerning  the  nature 
of  American  life  and  the  scope  of  our  na- 
tional purposes.  When  Communist  nations 
become  have  nations  they  become  less  revo- 
lutionary and  imperialistic,  less  Inclined  to 
destroy  or  subvert,  more  open  to  "enforced, 
competitive  peace  under  law  and  Justice,"  as 
Mr.  Leghorn  says. 


Ovir  main  reliance  for  security  from  domes- 
tic subversion  lies  In  the  willing,  informed 
and  participating  loyalty  of  American  citi- 
zens. Loyalty  is  many-faceted,  but  at  its 
core  it  is  voluntary  personal  identification 
with  other  persons  in  a  living  community 
whose  traditions  are  understood  and  be- 
lieved, whose  present  purposes  are  shared 
and  promoted  and  whose  objectives  inspire 
the  cooperation  of  all.  Loyalty  cannot  be 
coerced.  It  Is  a  faith  which  is  drawn  out 
by  the  faith  of  others,  an  aspiration  which 
shares  in  the  common  hope,  an  affection 
which  blooms  only  In  an  atmosphere  of  trust 
and  unity. 

This  Is  the  first  point  at  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  falls. 
Since  "exposure  and  punishment  Is  the  aim 
of  this  committee  and  the  reason  for  its 
existence."  as  Justice  Black  said  in  his  dis- 
sent In  the  Barenblatt  case,  it  cannot  and 
does  not  create  loyalty.  A  policy  which  seeks 
to  curb  subversion  and  encourage  loyalty  by 
such  acts  of  coercion  as  exposure  to  public 
shame,  pursuit  resulting  in  loss  of  employ- 
ment, punishment  without  due  process  of 
law,  is  subject  to  serious  question  on  grounds 
of  morality  as  well  as  intelligence. 

The  last  Congress  abandoned  the  effort  to 
create  loyalty  among  students  by  economic 
coercion  as  exercised  through  student  loans. 
The  present  Congress  should  abandon  the  ef- 
fort to  create  loyalty  among  citizens  by  the 
coercive  tactics  followed  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Loyalty  is 
a  good  thing.  We  shall  have  more  of  it  if 
we  stop  trying  to  create  by  coercion  that 
which  is  by  nature  voluntary. 

If  Congress  abolished  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee, the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
would  still  be  responsible  for  checking  on 
enforcement  of  laws  and  Congress  would  still 
be  free  to  authorize  congressional  investiga- 
tions when  and  where  needed.  Indeed,  the 
House  should  debate  the  advisability  of  such 
Investigations  and  should  publicly  authorla 
them  if  they  are  to  be  held.  Its  handing 
over  to  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  majority  vote — five  members  of  a 
committee  of  nine — all  the  decisions  as  to 
the  subjects  of  Investigation  and  the  timing 
of  such  probes  is  an  unwise  delegation  of 
House  responsibility. 

If  there  were  reason  to  believe,  for  example, 
that  communism  had  infiltrated  tbe 
churches,  the  House  debate  preliminary  to  a 
decision  whether  to  enter  Into  an  investiga- 
tion would  itself  inform  the  public  as  well 
as  the  House  concerning  the  reality  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat.  If  the  entire 
House  were  to  be  Involved  in  making  such 
decisions,  there  would  be  less  politically  mo- 
tivated timing  of  investigations  and  less 
Jockeying  for  position  on  ad  hoc  committees, 
for  there  would  be  less  opportunity  for  self- 
promotion  at  public  expense  than  obtains 
with  regard  to  a  standing  committee. 
Finally,  there  would  be  less  likelihood  that 
the  quest  for  truth  would  become  twisted 
by  the  vested  Institutional  Interests  which 
collect  around  standing  committees.  The 
personal  ambition  and  organizational  im- 
perialism, the  bureaucratic  Inflexibility  and 
self-perpetuation  that  frequently  character- 
ize such  committees  would  be  discouraged  if 
investigations  were  made  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  which  authorizes 
them. 

X 

A  second  reason  why  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  abolish  its  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  that  the  House 
has  never  been  able  to  define  what  it  wants 
the  committee  to  do.  Its  terms  of  reference 
are  so  ambiguously  stated  that  it  is  Im- 
possible to  define  the  requirements  that 
testimony  be  pertinent.  The  committee  now 
has  virtually  unlimited  authority.  As  Chief 
Justice  Warren  said  of  the  authorizing  res- 
olution of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
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Committee  (in  his  decision  in  the  1957 
Watkins  case):  "It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  less  explicit  authorizing  resolu- 
tion. Who  can  define  the  meaning  of  'un- 
American'?  What  Is  that  single,  solitary 
•principle  of  the  form  of  government  as 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution'?  •  •  •  No 
one  could  reasonably  deduce  from  the  char- 
ter the  kind  of  Investigation  that  the  com- 
mittee was  directed  to  make.  •  •  •  Unless 
the  subject  matter  has  been  made  to  appear 
with  undlsputable  clarity.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  Investigative  body,  upon  objection  of  the 
witness  on  grounds  of  pertinency,  to  state 
for  the  record  the  subject  under  inquiry  at 
that  time  and  the  manner  In  which  the  pro- 
pounded questions  are  pertinent  thereto." 

If  it  is  objected  that  too  narrow  a  definition 
of  purpose  would  handicap  the  committee, 
the  answer  is  that  the  present  lack  of  pre- 
cision constitutes  a  greater  handicap.  Has 
It  never  occurred  to  the  committee  that  one 
reason  many  witnesses  who  appear  before  it 
give  ambiguous  and  evasive  answers  is  that 
they  do  not  know  why  they  have  been  sum- 
moned or  what  their  rights  are  In  the  situa- 
tion? Irving  Ferman,  in  his  contribution 
to  the  procommlttee  book  "The  Committee 
and  Its  Critics,"  writes:  "Because  of  the  ex- 
tremely broad  language  of  the  mandate  to 
Investigate  un-American  propaganda  given 
by  Congress  to  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  a  witness  appearing  be- 
fore It  may  not  be  able  to  decide  clearly 
whether  the  committee  has  the  power  to  ask 
a  particular  question,  much  as  he  may  doubt 
the  point.  Persistence  In  refusing  to  answer 
a  question  may  subject  him  to  citation  for 
contempt  by  Congress,  in  the  absence  of  any 
line  of  legal  reasoning  which  would  lead  to 
a  test  of  the  relevancy  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tion to  the  mandated  function  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  must  answer  at  his  peril" 
(p.  260). 

The  witness  la  equally  Jeopardized  by 
silence. 

The  House  should  abolish  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  because  It  Is  im- 
possible to  redefine  its  mandate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  transgression  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Re- 
definition would  necessarily  reduce  the  func- 
tions and  scope  of  the  committee,  and  there- 
by Increase  the  Importance  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  standing  committee  is 
needed.  Abolishing  a  committee  which  has 
never  had  a  clear  mandate  but  which  has 
built  a  tradition  and  a  staff  on  an  assump- 
tion of  unlimited  competence  and  authority 
would  be  easier  than  continuing  the  com- 
mittee on  Its  present  basis  or  trying  to  define 
and  limit  its  operation. 

ir 

A  third  reason  for  Congress  to  retrieve  the 
authority  it  has  allotted  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Conunittee  Is  that  by  so  doing 
the  House  could  move  toward  development 
of  better  methods  of  acquiring  Information 
necessary  for  writing  legislation — or  for 
forming  fair  Judgments  on  the  efficacy  of 
Government  departments  charged  with  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  enforcement  of  law.s,  particu- 
larly those  against  subversion. 

The  characteristic  method  by  which  the 
House  committee  has  worked  is  through  de- 
tailed Inventory  of  particular  cases.  lu  pol- 
icy of  exposing  Individuals  indicates  that  it 
believes  it  should  examine  Communists  one 
at  a  time  In  order  to  decide  what  sort  of 
leglslaUon  against  subversion  is  needed.  The 
logic  of  this  method  serves  to  perpetuate 
the  committee  that  uses  it,  since  it  can  never 
get  all  the  facts  vmtll  It  has  examined  all 
Communists  who  can  be  found,  then  re- 
examined those  who  may  have  changed  their 
minds.  Congress  does  not  proceed  In  this 
manner  In  dealing  with  legislation  concern- 
ing offenders  of  any  other  sort.  By  following 
such  a  policy  the  committee  gives  the  im- 
pression that  everybody  who  appears  before 
it  must  be  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sym- 
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pathlzer,  a  former  Communist,  or  a  Com- 
munist dupe.  Careers  have  been  undermined 
by  nothing  more  than  a  summons  to  appear 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

Special  Investigating  committees  appointed 
by  the  House  when  need  arises  would  not 
be  bound  to  follow  the  procedures  which 
are  characteristic  of  this  standing  commit- 
tee. So  that  the  legislative  Judgment  might 
be  informed,  these  committees  would  wel- 
come expert  advice — advice  that  would  gen- 
erally be  freely  available  to  such  committees 
without  resort  to  compulsion.  British  royal 
commissions  obtain  cooperation  In  Investi- 
gating the  most  difficult  issues.  Like  many 
congressional  committees,  these  royal  com- 
missions call  witnesses  and  receive  their 
opinions  and  recommendations  without  im- 
pugning their  loyalty  or  Jeopardizing  their 
status  or  employment.  Persons  who  come 
before  them  are  not  held  up  to  suspicion, 
disrespect,  or  harassment;  on  the  contrary,' 
their  rights  are  respected  and  protected. 

ni 

A  fourth  reason  why  the  House  should 
recover  the  authority  it  has  delegated  to  the 
House  Un-American  AcUvitles  Committee 
is  that  by  doing  so  It  would  strengthen  the 
faith  of  Americans  In  themselves,  in  their 
laws  and  government,  and  in  particular  in 
the  Congress  as  a  free  and  representative 
legislative  body.  To  Justify  Its  existence  as  a 
standing  committee  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  contributed, 
whether  Intentionally  or  unlntentlonallv,  to 
an  atmosphere  of  fear.  Partly  through  its 
influence,  many  Americans  believe  that  com- 
munism is  winning  the  cold  war,  that  ovir 
young  people  are  easy  "dupes"  for  Com- 
munist "machinations."  that  the  entertain- 
ment field  and  the  teaching  profession  are 
teeming  with  traitors,  that  labor  unions  and 
college  professorships  offer  hideouts  for 
treasonous  acUvlty,  that  the  Protestant 
ministry  harbors  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers.  One  result  is  that  extremist 
organizations  floiu-lsh  as  never  before  in  our 
history.  Fear  and  suspicion  are  sufficiently 
prevalent  so  that  the  way  Is  prepared  for 
demagogs  who  pursue  personal  ends  by 
fomenting  panic. 

We  need  to  listen  again  to  the  voice,  now 
regrettably  stilled,  of  the  late  Judge  Learned 
Hand:  "I  believe  that  that  community  is  al- 
ready in  process  of  dissolution  where  each 
man  begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible 
enemy,  where  nonconformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted creed,  political  as  well  as  religious,  is 
a  mark  of  disaffection;  where  denunciation, 
without  specification  or  backing,  takes  the 
place  of  evidence,  where  orthodoxy  chokes 
freedom  of  dissent;  where  faith  In  the  even- 
tual supremacy  of  reason  has  become  so 
timid  that  we  dare  not  enter  our  conviction 
in  the  open  lists  to  win  or  lose.  Such  fears 
as  these  are  a  solvent  which  can  eat  out  the 
cement  that  binds  the  stones  together;  they 
may  In  the  end  subject  us  to  a  despotism  as 
evil  as  any  that  we  dread;  and  they  can  be 
allayed  only  Insofar  as  we  refuse  to  proceed 
on  suspicion,  and  trust  one  another  until 
we  have  tangible  ground  for  misgiving." 

Congress  can  and  should  give  the  country 
an  example  of  how  to  proceed  on  trust  by 
refusing  to  initiate  probes  until  it  estab- 
lishes the  need  for  them  in  public  debate  and 
by  decision  of  the  whole  body.  It  should 
also  deny  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  permission  to  proceed  In  this 
divisive  field  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  majority 
of  five  In  a  committee  of  nine. 

The  way  In  which  a  committee  can.  with- 
out intending  to  do  so,  contribute  to  wide- 
spread fear  and  panic  in  the  country  Is 
illustrated  by  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee-sponsored  film  "Operation 
Abolition."  Intended  In  the  first  Instance 
as  a  report  to  the  House  in  substantiation  of 
the  committee's  claim  for  new  appropria- 
tions, this  controversial  film  has  reportedly 


been  seen  by  15  to  20  million  people.  Ir- 
respective of  the  authenticity  of  particular 
statements  or  the  order  of  its  episodes,  the 
film's  general  effect  has  been  to  stir  up  dis- 
sension In  hundreds  of  communities,  to 
arouse  resentment  and  disappointment 
among  studente  and  young  people,  to  deepen 
dismay  among  teachers  and  others  who  seek 
to  foster  intelligent  participation  in  civic 
life.  Granting  that  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Committee  did  not  necessarily  Intend  all 
the  dlsrupUve  effects  of  this  film,  such  an 
acknowledgment  does  not  diminish  the 
Judgment  that  spreading  dissension  and 
dread  at  a  time  when  the  cotintry  needs 
confidence  and  unity  Is  a  blunder  of  flirst 
magnitude  and  a  further  proof  that  Con- 
gress should  confine  Its  activities  to  gather- 
ing Information  concerning  needed  legisla- 
tion and  passing  such  legislation. 

IV 

A  fifth  reason  why  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  terminate  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee's  mandate  is 
that  the  type  of  loyalty  probe  conducted  by 
the  committee  no  longer  serves  the  national 
Interest.  The  administrative  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have,  under  prod- 
ding from  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  worked  out  their  own  battery  of 
loyalty  tests  for  Government  employees. 
They  have  set  up  safeguards  which  make 
what  is  regarded  ais  the  necessary  compromise 
between  individual  rights  and  national  secu- 
rity. In  the  opinion  of  former  U.8.  Attor- 
ney General  Francis  Blddle.  "Loyalty  probes 
create  confusion,  suffering  and  the  disunity 
of  suspicion."  Be  that  as  It  may,  we  have 
regularized  this  form  of  civic  agony,  and  loy- 
alty procedures  have  been  established  at 
great  cost  as  a  factor  in  Government  service. 
It  would  be  wrong  and  mistaken  for  Con- 
gress to  ask  the  executive  or  Judicial  arms  of 
Government  to  extend  loyalty  tests  to  the 
entire  population.  It  would  be  even  more 
tragically  wrong  and  mistaken  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  to  extend 
through  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  a  role  for  which  It  Is  not  equipped 
by  law,  temperament,  or  function.  Yet,  If  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
does  not  contemplate  prop>oelng  legislation 
to  make  loyalty  tests  universal,  why  does  it 
continue  its  preposterous  procedure  of  prob- 
ing the  loyalty  of  Individual  citizens? 

The  objection  to  generalized  loyalty  tests 
is  that  they  tend  to  bring  Into  question  the 
basis  of  loyalty  which  is  freedom  of  choice. 
Says  Alan  Barth  In  "The  Loyalty  of  Free 
Men":  "The  loyalty  of  freemen  must  be  freely 
given,  which  Is  to  say.  that  those  who  give 
It  must  be  genuinely  free  to  withhold  It. 
Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  freedom 
than  that  this  choice  be  a  real  one."  The 
presumption  of  loyalty  Is  a  valid  and  pre- 
cious element  In  our  free  society.  Loyalty 
probes  by  Government  agencies  bring  this 
presumption  into  question  and  Introduce  ele- 
ments of  doubt,  suspicion,  fear,  and  coercion. 
They  also  give  rise  to  resentment  over  Injus- 
tice when  such  probes  are  conducted  without 
adequate  safeguards  for  Individual  rights. 
Free-ranging  probes  of  citizen  loyalty,  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  whose  original  man- 
date Is  uncertainly  defined  and  whose  proce- 
dures are  difficult  to  predict  with  accuracy, 
do  more  harm  than  good  and  should  be  ter- 
minated. Wrote  Telford  Taylor  In  "Grand 
Inquest"  (1952):  "Loyalty  committees  have 
become  a  sort  of  Irregular  and  irresponsible 
security  police  force,  operating  on  a  mount- 
ing scale  which  is  rapidly  approaching  an 
overt  and  acknowledged  inquisition.  They 
exert  the  power  of  office  and  the  pressure  of 
publicity  to  Inflict  severe  punishment,  out- 
side the  due  and  regular  processes  of  crimi- 
nal law,  and  Increasingly  resemble  the  special 
peoples  courts  established  by  the  Nazis  to 
execute  the  'healthy  feeling  of  the  people' 
and  In  Conamunist  countries  to  enforce  Party 
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•tandarda  of  Individual  bebavlor  and  attl- 
tnde.  Perhaps  tlie  most  sinister  featxire  of 
these  erente  and  clrciunstances  la  that  they 
are  Inducing  a  seriotis  decline,  even  In  Gov- 
ernment circles,  of  respect  for  law  and  the 
processes  of  justice"  (p.  280). 

Sixth,  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  should  be  discharged  as  a  stand- 
ing ccxnmlttee  because  it  has  become  a  divi- 
sive force  at  a  time  when  American  life 
needs  to  experience  the  fvill  unity  inherent 
in  an  order  dependent  upon  "the  consent 
of  the  governed."  Although  it  has  not  so 
Intended,  the  House  committee  has  exagger- 
ated and  deepened  divisions  between  segre- 
gationists and  integrationlsts,  between  labor 
and  management,  between  parents  and  edu- 
cators, between  students  and  law  ofllcers, 
between  ijeople  and  Congress.  The  tensions 
and  disturbances  which  are  increasingly  re- 
lated to  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
ZHlttee  hearings  are  not  a  good  sign.  If  the 
only  objection  to  the  hearings  is  that  they 
offer  Communists  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  dislike  for  the  conunittee,  and  the  com- 
mittee members  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  dislike  for  Communists,  they  would  not 
be  a  serious  matter.  But  others  than  Com- 
munists become  involved.  Some  of  these 
others  probably  are  dupes,  as  the  committee 
charges.  But  still  others  are  driven  to  pro- 
test because  they  do  not  like  to  see  Oovem- 
ment  officers  engaging  in  procediires  of 
doubtful  legality,  serving  as  dividers  and 
troublemakers  in  the  community,  giving  op- 
portimitles  to  apoetles  of  discord  to  raise 
rows,  encouraging  extremists  of  the  right  as 
well  as  the  left  to  engage  in  public  brawls 
and  disruptions,  diverting  attention  from  the 
great  Issues  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs^ 
by  exaggerating  out  of  all  reasonable  pro- 
portion the  threat  of  a  small  Communist 
min<»'lty. 

Some  may  counter  that  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  enjoys  wide 
public  support  and  that  such  support  is  not 
consistent  with  the  charge  that  the  commit- 
tee has  developed  into  a  symbol  of  division. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  commit- 
tee does  have  wide  support,  but  some  ot  the 
reasons  for  that  support  should  give  Congress 
pause.  The  House  Un-American  ActlviUes 
Committee  has  such  support  because  it  has 
convinced  multitudes  of  Americans  ( 1 )  that 
subversion  is  widespread  in  our  Oovem- 
ment  and  in  our  Nation;  (2)  that  subversives 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  exisUng  law,  de- 
mocracy tielng  essentially  a  vulnerable  form 
of  government:  and  (3)  that  only  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  has  the 
power  and  the  will  to  dig  out.  to  expose,  to 
pursue,  and  otherwise  punish  Conununists  or 
other  subversives.  In  other  words,  the  pub- 
lic has  been  misinformed  concerning  the 
loyalty  of  our  citizens,  the  natxire  of  the 
national  danger,  and  the  strength  our  demo- 
cratic remedy,  and  the  peril  to  the  Nation 
involved  in  the  legislative  arm's  violation  of 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers. 

Seventh,  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  withdraw  the  mandate  it  has  given 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee in  that  doing  so  wovild  be  a  step  toward 
strengthening  freedom  of  speech  and  asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States.  These  basic 
freedoms,  established  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, stand  in  serious  danger  because  of  the 
extremity  to  which  antlcommunlsm  is  being 
pushed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Commu- 
nists would  deny  freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, and  the  press  in  this  countxy  if  they  had 
a  chance.  They  have  done  so  elsewhere. 
But  they  do  not  have  that  power  in  this 
coimtry,  and  please  God  will  never  have  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  their  opponents  have 
the  power,  and  if  we  are  not  careful  we  do 
harm  to  freedom  by  the  means  we  use  to 
protect  It.  At  least  four  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  now  believe  that  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee's  operations 


violate  the  first  amendment.  Justice  Black, 
In  his  dissent  in  the  Wilkinson  and  Braden 
cases,  said:  "The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
from  now  on  anyone  who  takes  a  public 
position  contrary  to  that  being  urged  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
should  realize  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
subpenaed  to  appear  at  a  hearing  in  some 
far-off  place,  of  being  questioned  with  re- 
gard to  every  minute  detail  of  his  F>ast  life, 
of  being  asked  to  repeat  all  the  gossip  he 
may  have  heard  about  any  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  of  being  accused  by  the 
committee  of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party,  of  being  held  up  to  the  public  as  a 
subversive  and  a  traitor,  of  being  Jailed  for 
contempt  if  he  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  in  Its  probe  of  his  mind  and  as- 
sociations, and  of  being  branded  by  his 
neighbors,  employer,  and  erstwhile  friends  as 
a  menace  to  society  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  that  hearing.  With  such  a  powerful 
weapxan  in  its  hands,  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  the  committee  will  weather  all  criticism, 
even  though  Justifiable,  that  may  be  directed 
toward  it.  For  there  are  not  many  jseople  In 
our  society  who  will  have  the  courage  to 
speak  out  against  such  a  formidable  op- 
ponent. If  the  present  trend  continues,  this 
already  small  number  will  necessarily 
dwindle  as  their  ranks  are  thinned  by  the 
JaUs.  Government  by  consent  will  disap- 
pear to  be  replaced  by  government  by  intim- 
idation because  some  people  are  afraid 
that  this  country  cannot  survive  unless  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  set  aside  the  free- 
doms of  the  first  amendment   at   will." 

An  illustration  of  the  House  Un-American 
Committee's  divisive  effect  is  to  be  found  in 
its  relation  to  the  protestant  churches. 
Here  the  committee  has  been  identified  with 
and  xised  by  extreme  fundamentalists  against 
persons  and  organizations  of  mainline 
churches.  This  development  first  became 
apparent  in  the  public  hearing  given  Meth- 
odist Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  Sections 
of  the  front  rows  in  that  hearing  were  oc- 
cupied by  men  Identified  with  the  American 
Council  of  Christian  Churches,  a  small  orga- 
nization of  fundamentalist  congregations 
and  splinter  denominations.  Again,  at  the 
San  Francisco  hearings  which  resulted  in 
the  "Operation  Abolition"  film,  among  the 
passholders  Invited  by  representatives  of  the 
committee  were  seven  or  eight  ministers  of 
extremist  views.  The  latter  have  falthfijly 
repaid  their  obligation  by  Issuing  statements 
supporting  the  committee's  version  of  what 
went  on  and  endorsing  the  film  repxjrt  of 
the  event. 

Moreover,  the  committee  has  often  re- 
ferred in  terms  of  hostility  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  A  particular  instance 
is  the  committee's  1961  publication  "The 
Truth  About  the  Film  "Operation  Abolition'," 
which,  without  quoting  in  its  entirety  at  the 
outset  a  statement  carefully  drawn  up  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  National  Council  on 
February  22,  1961,  declared  that  it  is  "a  state- 
ment which,  without  any  justification  what- 
soever, makes  vicious  insinuations  against 
the  committee"  (pt.  n,  p.  60) . 

▼    I 

Eighth,  the  mandate  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  as  a  stand- 
ing committee  should  be  withdrawn  because 
the  impression  is  widespread,  whether  Jiostl- 
fied  or  not,  that  the  committee  manifests  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  use  State  power  for 
the  purpose  of  silencing  its  critics.  Two  of 
the  dissenting  Judges  In  the  Wilkinson  case. 
Douglas  and  Black,  argued  "that  this  case 
Involves  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee to  use  the  contempt  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  weapon  against 
those  who  dare  to  criticize  it."  Yet  Wilkin- 
son went  to  prison.  It  Is  a  major  point  of 
criticism  of  the  committee  that  It  attempts 


to  treat  its  critics  as  subversives.  Its  reactten 
to  the  San  Francisco  students  who  protested 
against  its  hearings  Is  a  case  in  point  fo 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition"  the  whtju 
country  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
observe  that  the  committee  believes  that  ^ 
those  who  would  criticize  its  work  are  Ooa. 
munist  inspired. 

But  the  principal  opposition  to  the  cooi. 
mittee  is  not  Communist  led  or  ComtnunigJ 
Inspired,  and  an  attempt  to  Identify  tills  oi>. 
position  with  communism  simply  proves  th* 
point.  The  American  CivU  Liberties  Union  u 
not  now  and  has  never  been  on  the  Attorner 
General's  list  of  subversive  organizations  »! 
its  1960  biennial  conference  approved  a  re» 
olution,  which  its  board  of  directors  later 
adopted,  making  elimination  of  Hovise  Vn- 
American  Affairs  Committee  "a  prime  order 
of  business."  In  testimony  before  the  Demo- 
cratlc  and  Republican  platform  commltteej 
In  1960  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
maintained  that  the  committee  had  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  first  amendment  by  en- 
gaging In  trial -by-publiclty  rather  than  »{. 
lowing  security  questions  to  be  raised  what 
they  belong — in  coxirt  rooms  where  in  a  fiii] 
trial  a  Judicial  Judgment  could  prevail.  Tb( 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  San  PrancU. 
CO  Chronicle — to  name  only  four  newspapen 
which  have  called  for  withdrawal  by  Congrta 
of  the  House  Un-American  Affairs  Committee 
mandate — are  not  Communist  publlcatloni 

As  to  religious  leaders,  anyone  who  wouW 
call  the  following  men  Communist  reveali 
his  own  Ignorance  or  animus,  although  SMh 
has  publicly  called  for  the  abolition  of  Houm 
Un-American  Activities  Committee:  Eela- 
hold  Niebuhr,  Paul  Tllllch.  John  A.  Mackay 
Howard  Schomer,  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  Join 
C.  Bennett,  James  Luther  Adams,  Sumner  P 
Walters,  Edgar  A.  Love.  Malcolm  E.  Peabody 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  John  Nevin  Sayre.  Wal- 
ter G.  Muelder,  Harry  Emerson  Posdlck,  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  Henry  P.  Van  Dixsen,  Wai- 
ter M.  Horton,  and  Galen  R.  Weaver.  The 
list  could  be  extended.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  since  Communists  also  seek  the  re- 
call of  the  House  Un-American  Activlttei 
Committee  as  a  standing  committee,  ttuee 
men  are  dupes.  These  men  are  not  In- 
fluenced by  Communists  except  negatively 
On  the  question  of  abolishing  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  they  haw 
made  up  their  minds  Independently,  oc 
sound  religious  and  democratic  ground! 
The  fact  they  have  publicly  stated  their  po*- 
tion.  knowing  they  would  be  exposed  to 
charges  of  guUt  by  association,  is  proof  o( 
their  high  sense  of  civic  devotion. 

The  ninth  reason  why  standing  commit- 
tee status  should  be  ended  for  House  Dn- 
American  Activities  Committee  can  be  stated 
briefly.  In  a  general  sense  the  conunittee 
has  served  to  mlseducate  the  public  about 
the  norms  of  dignity,  self -limitation  and  n- 
stralnt  which  it  h£is  a  right  to  expect  in 
agency  of  Government  to  follow  when  deil- 
Ing  with  individuals.  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  convinced  many 
loyal  citizens  that  they  had  better  stay  on: 
of  the  reach  of  any  congressional  committee 
It  has  made  others  think  they  can  use  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  to  grind 
their  private  or  organizational,  their  sec- 
tarian or  ideological,  axes  to  harass  their  op- 
ponents. Neither  of  these  views  is  com- 
niensurate  with  the  high  purpose  and  the 
dignity  which  a  committee  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gress should  cultivate,  or  the  respect  it 
should  command. 

Finally,  the  committee  should  be  termi- 
nated as  a  standing  committee  because  It 
operates  at  the  fringes  of  constitutional 
power.  Its  legality  is  marginal  and  so  U 
debatable,  as  evidenced  by  the  7  to  8  vote 
of  the  12  appellate  Judges  who  participated 
La  the  decision  in  the  Barenblatt  case,  u 
well  as  by  5  to  4  decisions  in  the  Supreme 
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Court.  It  would  appear  that  since  the  com- 
mittee continues  to  stand  Just  Inside  legal- 
ity, it  should  exercise  forbearance  and  not 
seek  to  push  its  legal  power  to  the  utmost, 
vsmat  is  barely  legal  is  not  necessarily  wise, 
even  in  purstilng  Communists.  The  trouble 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  caused  the  courts  seems  not  to  Im- 
press the  committee's  members;  it  should 
impress  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  sununarize:  The  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  contributed  to 
the  understanding  by  the  American  people 
of  the  character  and  purposes  of  interna- 
tional commtmlsm,  but  this  task  is  now  be- 
ing taken  over  by  other  agencies  and  Is  be- 
ing done  in  a  more  orderly  and  responsible 

way. 

The  committee  has  stirred  Into  action  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  concerned  with 
domestic  conununism  but  has  often  antag- 
onized the  Justice  Department  in  so  doing. 
It  should  retire  from  attempts  at  enforce- 
ment and  leave  the  field  to  those  to  whom 
enforcement  is  entrusted  by  law. 

The  credit  due  the  committee  for  passage 
of  the  Internal  Security  Acts  of  1950  and 
1954  is  being  assessed  in  the  courts.  Until 
It  Is  fully  tested,  nothing  further  is  to  be 
gained  by  enactment  of  additional  laws  of 
similar  character.  Also,  until  the  courts 
speak  it  Is  premature  to  render  Judgment 
on  whether  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  has  served  this  country  well 
or  111  by  promoting  such  laws. 

House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
practices — personalizing  its  attacks;  consid- 
ering persons  who  are  identified  as  com- 
munists, no  matter  by  whom,  to  be  guilty 
until  proved  Innocent;  referring  to  such  per- 
sons thereafter  as  "Identified  Communists  "; 
prejudicing  the  standing  of  people  so  that 
a  fair  trial  is  dlflBcult  or  impossible;  usurping 
grand  Jury  functions  by  Indicting  people 
publicly — all  such  practices  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

In  Government  the  committee  has  helped 
downgrade  Federal  service  by  encouraging 
the  normal  bureaucratic  tendency  to  medi- 
ocrity, by  discouraging  Initiative,  coiu-age  and 
imagination.  It  has  hindered  recruitment 
of  scientists  and  capable  leaders,  has  dis- 
couraged persons  Interested  In  the  teaching 
profession  and  Government  service  by  mak- 
ing these  fields  special  objects  of  suspicion. 

VI 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee preoccupation  with  fighting  commu- 
nism in  Its  myopic  way  has  deflected 
attention  from  our  main  task,  which  Is  to 
eliminate  communism  by  changing  the  social 
and  economic  soil  In  which  It  grows.  The 
committee  encourages  those  men  whom  John 
Nuveen,  a  Chicago  banker  and  former  ambas- 
sador, calls  "the  well  meaning  Americans 
who  panic  at  the  Idea  of  one  Communist 
book  in  a  library,  who  think  that  one  Com- 
munist teacher  in  a  university  can  infect 
the  whole  institution,  who  unconsciously  as- 
cribe to  communism  a  potency  which  it 
does  not  deserve  and  at  the  same  time  depre- 
cate the  strength  and  virtue  of  democracy." 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  advice  which 
sounds  strangely  radical  today  but  which  Is 
Btill  worth  considering:  "If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  this  union  or 
to  change  Its  republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety 
with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it."  If 
today  we  dread  to  allow  dissenters  to  stand 
undlstiu-bed.  it  is  partly  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has  come 
so  near  to  putting  out  the  light  of  reason, 
has  ciu-bed  and  hampered  the  operation  of 
intelligence  by  the  promulgation  of  exces- 
sive and  unreasonable  fears.  The  House  of 
Representatives  should  withdraw  the  man- 
date of  this  c<Mnmlttee. 


ANALYSIS  OP  EDUCATION  BILL  BY 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  President  in  his 
education  message  of  today  has  recog- 
nized the  great  need  for  bolstering  edu- 
cational efforts  in  many  areas  of  school 
activities.  In  the  elementary,  second- 
ary, the  college,  and  the  vocational  and 
technical  stages  of  education,  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  presented  to  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  during  the 
past  several  sessions  clearly  substanti- 
ates the  President's  concern  that  we  are 
not  affording  young  people  with  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  many  school 
districts  in  our  country  that  they  must 
have  if  they  are  to  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation's  productive 
needs,  its  economic  growth,  and  its  role 
of  world  leadership.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  introduce  today  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  recommendations. 
It  shall  be  my  purpose  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  extend  every  effort  to  see  that  hear- 
ings on  these  proposals  are  initiated 
promptly  to  the  end  that  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House  will  have  the  bene- 
fit to  express  its  voice  on  the  program: 
National  Education  Improvement  Act  or 
1963 

A  comprehensive  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  meet  selected  and  urgent  needs  of  Ameri- 
can education  on  all  levels  from  elementary 
school  through  graduate  education;  to  pro- 
mote educational  quality,  expand  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  and  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  our  educational  institutions;  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  needs  in  skilled  man- 
power, national  growth,  and  national 
security. 

TITLE     I. — EXPANSION     OF     OPPORTDNTTIES     FOR 
INDIvmUALS    IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Part  A — Student  loans  (title  II  of  NDEA)  : 
To  remove  the  $90  million  celling  In  the 
present  law  and  replace  with  $135  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  and  necessary  sums  for  2  suc- 
ceeding years.  Extends  forgiveness  of  up  to 
50  percent  of  loan  to  all  teachers — elemen- 
tary, secondary,  college  and  university.  Pro- 
vides for  a  national  study  of  why  able  stu- 
dents fall  to  attend  or  complete  college. 
Students  in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
higher  education  institutions  eligible. 

Part  B — Insurance  of  student  loans:  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  student  loans  by  banks 
and  colleges  and  universities.  Maximum  ag- 
gregate loans  insured  during  3-year  pe- 
riod, $150  million.  Students  in  public  and 
private  nonprofit  higher  education  institu- 
tions eligible. 

Part  C — Student  work-study:  Authorizes 
$22.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  neces- 
sary sums  for  2  additional  years  to  pay  60 
percent  of  wages  to  needy  students  for  cam- 
pus employment  of  an  educational  character, 
up  to  15  hotu-s  per  week.  Students  In  public 
and  private  nonprofit  higher  education  Insti- 
tutions eligible. 

Part  D — Graduate  fellowships  (title  IV  of 
NDEA)  :    Increase   graduate   fellowship  pro- 


gram from  1,500  to  10,000  annually  for  fiscal 
year  1964  and  for  2  succeeding  years,  plus 
2,000  additional  simomer  session  fellowships. 
Students  in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
higher  education  institutions  eligible. 

TITLE     n. EXPANSION     AND     IMPROVEMXNT     OF 

HIGHER     EDUCATION 

Part  A — Construction  loans  for  Institu- 
tions Of  higher  education:  Authorizes  $1  til- 
lion  aggregate  over  3  years  for  Federal 
loans  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
higher  education  building  agencies  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  Public  and 
private  nonprofit  institutions  eligible. 

Part  B — Public  Junior  colleges:  Authorizes 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  simis 
as  are  necessary  for  2  succeeding  years  for 
grants  to  States  to  construct  public  com- 
munity Junior  colleges. 

Part  C — College-level  technical  education: 
Authorizes  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1964 
and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  of 
next  2  years  for  project  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  2-year  coUege 
level  programs  to  train  semiprofesslonal 
technicians  in  engineering,  science,  and 
health  occupations.  Includes  construction 
and  equipment  of  academic  facilities.  Up 
to  50  percent  of  construction  or  progrson 
costs  can  be  supported  with  a  Federal  grant. 
Both  public  and  private  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions eligible. 

Part  D — College  libraries:  Authorizes  $40 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  each  of  next  2  years  for 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  acqui- 
sition of  library  books  and  other  materials 
and  for  construction  of  library  facilities.  Up 
to  25  percent  of  fiscal  year  1963  expenditures 
for  library  books  and  materials  and  50  per- 
cent of  construction  costs  can  be  supported 
by  Federal  grants.  Both  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions  eligible. 

Part  E — Graduat*  schools:  Authorizes  proj- 
ect grants  to  Instltutlona  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  expansion  of  graduate  schools 
including  construction,  equipment,  expan- 
sion of  faculty,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
construction  or  program  costs  of  the  graduate 
school  expansion  program.  Authorizes  $40 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  necessary 
sums  lor  the  next  2  years.  Both  public  and 
private  nonprofit  institutions  eligible. 

Part  F — Modern  foreign  languages  (amend- 
ments to  title  VI  of  NDEA) :  Extends  for  2 
years  the  language  and  area  centers  and 
studies  program  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  authorizes  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations from  present  $8  million  an- 
nually to  $13  million  for  fiscal  year  1964; 
and  such  sxims  as  are  necessary  for  the  2 
succeeding  years.  Public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  are  eligible. 

TITLE    ni. IMPROVEMENT    OF    EDUCATIONAL 

QUAUTT 

Part  A— Teacher  institutes:  Expand  the 
institute  program  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  (now  limited  to  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  and  guidance  and  coimsel- 
Ing  personnel),  to  teachers  of  English, 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  library  per- 
sonnel. Elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  college  language  teachers,  and  li- 
brary personnel,  public  and  private  non- 
profit, eligible  to  receive  stipends.  Appro- 
priations authorized  are  Increased  from 
present  $14.5  to  $37.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  necessary  sums  for  next  2  years. 

Part  B — Teacher  preparatlcwi  programs: 
Project  grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  strengthen  departments  and  programs 
which  prepare  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers.  Emphasis  wlU  be  on  subject 
matter  courses.  Seven  and  one-half  million 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  necessary 
sums  for  next  2  years.  Public  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  eligible. 
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Part  C — ^Teachers  and  related  personnel 
requiring  cpeciallzed  training :  Project  grants 
to  ooUeges  and  vmlveraltles  to  strengthen 
■pedal  training  of  teacbers  of  gifted  children 
and  teachers  of  adult  miteratea,  culturally 
deprlTCd  children;  training  of  librarians,  and 
other  specialized  personnel.  Public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  higher  education  institutions 
eligible.  Seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 
flacal  year  1964  and  necessary  sums  for  next 
3  years. 

Part  D — Strengthening  educational  re- 
search and  demonstrations  (amendments  to 
Cooperative  Research  Act  and  to  title  VII  of 
NDSA  (new  media) )  :  Authorizes  Office  of 
Education,  under  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram, to  support  educational  research  cen- 
ters Involving  colleges  and  State  and  local 
education  agencies.  Both  public  and  non- 
profit inivate  higher  education  and  research 
institutions  eligible.  Extends  title  VH, 
NDEA.  new  educational  media  research  and 
demonstration,  for  2  more  years. 

Part  E — Educational  statistics:  Extends, 
for  2  years,  grants  to  State  education  agen- 
cies ranging  up  to  a  maximum  of  $125,(X)0 
to  finance  collection  of  statistics  about  the 
character,  quality  and  quantity  of  educa- 
tional programs  In  the  State.  Public  educa- 
tion agendee  only. 

TTTIiX     IV SraXNGTHZNING      ELEMENTAItT      Am) 

SXCONOABT    XDT7CATION 

Part  A — Selective  and  urgent  Improvement 
Of  public  elementary  and  secondEU7  educa- 
tion: Four-year  |1.5  billion  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  teacher  salary 
Improvements;  i.e.  Increasing  maximum 
salaries,  raising  low  starting  salaries,  raising 
low  average  salaries  in  economically  disad- 
vantaged districts;  support  for  critical 
Classroom  construction  needs  such  as  over- 
crowding, fire  and  health  hazards;  support 
for  special  projects  to  improve  educational 
quality  particularly  in  disadvantaged  rural 
and  urban  areas.  Appropriation  would  be 
authorized  so  as  to  phase  out  Federal  support 
by  the  end  of  program.    Public  schools  only. 

Part  B — Acquisition  of  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  modem  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion equipment  (amendments  to  title  HI  of 
KDEA) :  Extends  for  2  years  title  in  of  NDEA 
for  purchase  of  equipment  needed  in  science, 
math,  and  modem  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion In  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Or&nts  to  public  schools — loans  to  private 
nonprofit  schools  as  in  present  law. 

Part  C — Guidance,  counseling  and  testing 
(amendments  to  title  V  of  NDEA)  :  Extends 
counseling  and  guidance  title  of  NDEA  for 
2  years  and  Increases  authorization  from  $15 
million  to  $17.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964 
and  succeeding  years.  Authorizes  testing 
program  for  all  7th  and  8th  grade  students. 
Public  schools  only,  except  for  testing  in  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools. 

Part  D — Federally  affected  areas  (amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874) :  Extends  all  expiring  provisions  for  4 
years;  no  modifications  In  payment  formulas 
for  first  year,  with  some  reduction  in  the 
formulas  beginning  the  second  year  and 
standardization  of  the  eligibility  conditions 
at  6  percent  in  the  third  year;  and  inclusion 
of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia.  Public  schools 
only  as  in  present  law. 

ITTLM  V ^EXPANSION   AND  nCPKOVZaCKNT  OV  VO- 

CATXOMAI.     XDUCATTOIf     AKD     SPECIAI.    KDUCATION 

Part  A — Vocational  education  (amend- 
ments to  Vocational  Education  Acts,  Includ- 
ing title  vm  of  NDEA) :  Authorizes  an  in- 
crease In  Federal  expendltiuw  for  vocational 
education  from  present  950  million  to  $73 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  necessary 
Bxuns  tat  each  of  the  succeeding  4  years.  Al- 
lotments to  the  States  will  be  based  on  vari- 
ous age  groups  needing  vocational  educa- 
tion and  per  capita  Income.  State  plans 
may  continue  to  follow  previous  vocational 
education  statutes  for  transitional  period  of 


2  years  but  must  conform  to  new  plan  re- 
quirements by  fiscal  yetu-  1966.  Grants  un- 
der Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1017  will  continue. 
Public  school  systems  only  are  eligible  as 
under  present  law. 

Part  B — Education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren: Authorizes  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  and  project  grants  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  provide  8p>eclal  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  handicapped  children,  i.e., 
deaf  and  blind,  mentally  retarded,  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  crippled,  etc.  Authorizes 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
scholarships  to  teachers  of  deaf  children. 
Authorizes  grants  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  education  of  handicapped 
children.  Both  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  eligible.  Increase  $2.5  million 
now  authorized  for  mentally  retarded  or  deaf 
children  to  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  next 
2  years. 

mXE  VI — KXPANSION  OF  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Part  A — General  university  extension  edu- 
cation: Authorizes  grants  to  States  for  ex- 
pansion of  university  extension  courses  in 
land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities — 
$9,040,000  a  year  for  each  of  3  years  is  au- 
thorized. 

Part  B — Adult  basic  education :  Authorizes 
$6  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  ol  the  2  succeed- 
ing years  in  grants  to  States  for  basic  edu- 
cation of  adiilts  up  to  eighth  grcule.  Public 
schools  only. 

Part  C — Public  libraries  (amendments  to 
Library  Services  Act)  :  Grants  to  States  for 
library  services  are  expanded  from  rural 
areas  to  include  all  areas  of  the  State  and 
to  Include  construction  of  public  library  fa- 
cilities. Appropriations  authorized  are  In- 
creased from  present  celling  of  $7.5  million 
to  $45  million  in  fiscal  year  1964,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  years. 

Tinj;  vn — geniral  provisions 

Defines  educational  institutions  and  agen- 
cies referred  to  in  the  bill;  provides  for  In- 
terchange of  personnel  between  Cfllce  of 
Education  and  State  educational  agencies. 
Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  establish  Advisory  Councils  to  advise  and 
consult  with  him. 


A  BILL  TO 


CUT  STATE  INCOME 
TAXES 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recorb  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  news  item  that  appeared  on  the 
frMit  page  of  the  Washington  Post  last 
week. 

It  is  an  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
dateline  Denver,  dated  January  22.  It  is 
brief,  only  a  few  lines,  but  in  Its  brevity 
it  tells  a  story  more  of  us  should  hear. 

I  quote  it  directly :  j 

The  Republican-dominated  Colorado  Leg- 
islature completed  passage  today  of  a  bill 
cutting  State  income  taxes  by  15  percent  on 
money  earned  in  1962. 

The  rate  before  the  cut  ranged  from  3 
percent  on  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  income 
up  to  9  percent  on  earnings  over  $10,000. 

The  measure  goes  to  Republican  Gov.  John 
A.  Love  for  signature.  The  tax  cut  was  one 
of  the  campaign  pledges  of  Love,  whose  party 


ended  Democratic  statehouse  control  in  th* 
November  election. 

The  bill  expected  to  reduce  State  reveniip. 
about  $8  million.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  no  clairvoyance  to 
recognize  how  the  people  of  Colorado  felt 
last  fall  concerning  a  reducUon  in  State 
Income  taxes.  John  Love,  as  a  candi- 
date for  Grovemor,  stated  in  language 
clear  and  distinct  his  advocacy  of  an  im. 
mediate  income  tax  reduction.  Many 
Republican  candidates  for  the  State 
legislature  in  the  various  areas  of  Colo- 
rado stood  hand  in  hand  on  the  same 
platform. 

In  Colorado,  the  Republican  Party 
spoke  and  the  people  listened— and  the 
people  heard.  In  the  coming  2  months 
when  State  income  taxes  are  figured  the 
people  of  my  State  will  speak  words  of 
gratitude  for  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Love  and  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Colorado  (General  Assembly.  They  were 
true  to  their  word. 

It  is  most  significant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  reduction  in  income  taxes  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  fiscally  sound,  fi- 
nancially responsible  program.  The 
Governor  and  the  legislature  achieved 
the  income  tax  cut  by  carefully  curtail- 
ing  expenditures,  by  examining  analyti- 
cally the  requests  of  the  various  depart- 
ment heads,  by  applying  the  criteria  of 
need,  not  want.  In  short,  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  siren  song  of  spend  and 
spend  without  regard  to  expense  or  debt 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  readily  admit  that  u  a 
freshman  in  this  illustrious  body,  I  have 
much  to  learn.  I  finally  have  learned 
the  path  to  follow  in  walking  from  the 
Old  House  Office  Building  to  the  Capitol 
without  the  help  of  a  page. 

But  I  have  not  learned  as  yet  the  path 
to  follow  in  examining  and  assessing  the 
various  messages  that  have  come  to  us 
from  the  White  House. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  as  it  was  delivered  in 
these  impressive  surroundings.  I  read 
it  equally  carefully  when  I  returned  to 
my  office.  The  impression  was  clear. 
There  were  some  trouble  spots  on  the 
waters  of  our  economy,  but  in  proper 
perspective,  the  sun  was  out,  the  seas 
were  calm,  the  ship  of  state  was  sturdy. 

Before  I  had  time  to  enjoy  myself  as 
a  member  of  the  crew  of  such  a  trust- 
worthy vessel,  the  storm  warnings  were 
raised  and  a  financial  hurricane  became 
apparent  on  the  horizon.  In  rapid  order 
we  received  two  more  messages. 

The  first  was  a  "Diamond  Jim  Brady" 
budget,  almost  $12  billion  in  the  red.  and 
gambling  the  financial  stability  of  this 
country  on  the  guess  that  tax  reductions 
will  spur  the  economy  to  new  heights. 

Before  the  shock  of  the  budget  mes- 
sage wore  off,  the  second  one  came — the 
tax  message.  This  program  is  like  the 
old  carnival  shell  game:  "Now  you  see  it, 
now  you  don't."  One  provision  will  grant 
tax  relief  and  the  next  provision  takes 
it  away. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  combining  these 
messages  with  yet  another,  the  economic 
message.  It  would  appear  that  the  state 
of  the  Union  is  so  good,  if  it  gets  any 
better  we  will  be  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  deference  to 
this  great  legislative  body,  I  would  sug- 
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gest  we  might  follow  the  lead  of  Colo- 
rado. We  are  curtailing  expenditures, 
we  cut  taxes,  and  we  are  building  a  State 
financial  structure  on  the  granite  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 


NEWSPAPER    BLACKOUT   IN   NEW 
YORK    INDEFENSIBLE 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspaper  blackout  in  New  York  has  be- 
come indefensible.  I  do  not  say  that 
either  the  publishers  or  the  printers 
and  other  imions  are  right  I  do  say 
that  firm  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  could  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement. It  is  high  time  we  had  such 
action. 

On  January  11,  a  board  of  pubhc  ac- 
countability, appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Issued 
a  report  which  is  deserving  of  full  notice. 
Some  will  disagree  with  parts  of  the  re- 
port or  with  parts  of  the  supplemental 
report;  but  in  any  event,  it  ought  to  be 
read.  With  the  consent  of  the  House.  I 
am  inserting  the  report  in  full  in  the 
Record: 

Repokt  or  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  Judge 
Joseph    E.    O'Gradt,    and   Jtnjci:   Davtd    W. 
Peck,  CoNSTrrrmNG  the  Board  of  Public 
AccouNTABn,rrT,   Appointed   by   Secretary 
"^    or  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Gov.  Nelson 
A.    Rockefeller,    and    Mayor    Robert    P. 
Wagner,  Dated  January  11,  1963 
The  undersigned  members  of  the  board  of 
public    accountability,   appointed   by   Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz,  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  and  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
to  Inquire  into  the  shutdown  of  New  York 
City  newspapers  and  to  Investigate  the  facts 
of  the  dispute,  the  positions  of  the  parties, 
the  roadblocks  to  settlement  and  all  matters 
relating    to    the    question    of    whether    the 
parties  are  discharging  their  resf>onslbUltlea 
to  the  public  in  their  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations, report  as  follows: 

The  board  conducted  hearings  on  Janu- 
ary 7.  8,  and  9,  1963.  Representatives  of  the 
publishers  of  all  seven  of  the  major  New 
York  City  newspapers  and  representatives  of 
all  of  the  unions  involved  in  the  dispute,  ex- 
cept New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
( the  printers  union ) .  the  mailers  union 
(like  the  printers  a  subordinate  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union)  and  the  elec- 
tricians union,  whose  contract  does  not  ex- 
pire until  spring,  attended  and  participated 
in  the  hearings  and  were  fully  cooperative 
in  adducing  the  facts. 

The  president  of  the  printers  union  did 
not  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  t>oard 
to  attend  the  hearings,  nor  did  he  commu- 
nicate with  the  board  on  the  subject.  W^e 
were  advised,  however,  by  his  public  pro- 
nouncement, that  he  would  not  attend  any 
hearings  or  cooperate  with  the  board  until 
60  authorized  by  the  membership  of  the 
union.  He  stated  that  the  membership  could 
not  be  caUed  for  a  meeting  prior  to  Sunday, 
January  13,  which  would  be  2  days  after  tlie 
date  on  which  the  board  was  required  by  the 
terms  of  its  appointment  to  make  its  report. 
Some  question  was  raised  at  the  hearings  as 
to  whether  a  meeting  of  the  membership  of 
the  union  could  not  have  been  called  at  an 
earlier  date,  but  the  board  did  not  under- 


take to  seek  an  answer  to  that  question  or 
to  determine  the  fact.  We  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  state,  however,  that  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  approval  by  the  membership 
of  tlie  union  of  the  president's  attending  the 
hearings  was  required,  or  why  the  president 
of  the  union  should  think  that  it  was  re- 
quired. By  the  explicit  terms  of  the  board's 
creation  and  asElgnment.  the  board  was  not 
to  propose  terms  of  settlement  or  undertake 
mediation  efforts  unless  agreeable  to  the 
parties  concerned,  but  was  only  to  make  a 
public  report  on  the  facts.  Thus,  by  at- 
tending the  hearings  and  cooperating  in  the 
board's  inquiry  the  union  could  not  have 
been  brought  Into  any  bargaining  or  mediat- 
ing frame  againsTltB  will,  and  its  president 
would  have  participated  only  in  an  inquiry 
into  and  determination  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  dispute  and  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  parties.  We  think  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  In  not  attending  the  hearings  the 
union  president  failed  in  his  public  respon- 
sibility. 

Through  testimony  given  by  representa- 
tives of  the  publishers,  representatives  of 
the  unions  and  Mr.  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg. 
the  representative  of  the  U.S.  Mediation 
Service  who  has  served  as  mediator  in  the 
dispute,  there  was  a  full  development  of  the 
facts  at  the  hearings  before  the  board. 

The  unions  involved  in  the  dispute  are  the 
following:  Newspaper  and  Mall  Deliverers' 
Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity;  local  union 
No.  8,  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers;  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  District  No.  15;  New  York  Mail- 
ers' Union  No.  6;  Paper  Handlers'  and 
Stralghteners'  Union  No.  1;  New  York  Photo- 
engravers'  Union  No.  1;  New  York  Newspaper 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  2;  New  York 
Stereotypers'  Union  No.  1:  New  York  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6;  and  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York,  local  No.  3 

The  newspapers  involved  in  the  dispute 
are  the  following:  Dally  News.  New  York 
Mirror,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New 
York  Times,  Long  Island  Daily  Press.  Long 
Island  Star-Journal.  New  York  Journal- 
American.  New  York  Post  and  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  the  Sun. 

The  essential  facts,  which  are  undisputed, 
can  be  rather  briefly  stated: 

For  a  period  of  10  years  the  newspaper 
publishers  have  bargained  jointly  with  the 
several  unions  separately,  except  that  the 
publishers  have  bargained  individually  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild.  The  date  ol  the  con- 
tracts, made  in  even  years  for  2-year  periods, 
has  lor  many  years  been  December  8  for  all 
of  the  unions  except  the  Guild,  whose  con- 
tracts have  been  dated  November  1.  An 
incident  of  the  dates  has  been  that  contract 
negotiations  have  been  conducted  and  con- 
cluded with  the  Guild  prior  to  the  negotia- 
tion and  settlement  of  contract  terms  with 
the  other  unions.  Customarily,  therefore, 
the  wage  pattern  and  principal  terms  of  the 
contracts  with  all  the  unions  have  been  set 
by  the  contracts  negotiated  with  the  Guild. 
This  fact  has  been  a  source  of  irritation  and 
even  of  frustration  upon  the  part  of  the 
other  unions,  who  finally  made  It  clear  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the 
contracts  in  1960  that  when  it  came  to  a 
negotiation  ol  the  contracts  in  1962  the 
unions  would  insist  upon  a  negotiation  of 
all  the  contracts  at  one  time  and  any  con- 
tract negotiated  with  the  Guild  alone  would 
not  be  recognized  as  a  pattern  which  the 
other  unions  could  be  expected  to  accept. 

With  due  regard  to  this  prospective  change 
in  the  negotiating  procedures  for  the  con- 
tracts of  November  and  December  1962,  the 
parties  undertook  conversations  relating  to 
their  contract  arrangements  as  early  as  April 
1962,  several  months  In  advance  of  the  time 
when  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  to  in- 
augurate contract  conversations.  The  early 
meetings  brought  all  the  publishers  (who 
have  proceeded  by  unanimous  agreement 
among  themselves)    and  all  the  unions  to- 


gether for  conversations  at  one  time.  This 
was  a  pronoislng  procedure  which  was  fruit- 
ful to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  collective 
consideration  of  matters  which  were  of 
common  interest  to  all  the  unions.  There 
was  no  agreement,  however,  that  negotia- 
tions would  be  carried  on  to  completion 
with  the  unions  jointly,  and  It  became  the 
conclusion  of  the  parties,  after  further  joint 
meetings  in  May  and  August  of  1963,  that  it 
was  not  feasible  that  year  to  conduct  the 
negotiations  fully  on  a  joint  basis,  although 
It  was  understood  that  the  unions  would 
maintain  close  contact  among  themselvss  in 
the  negotiations  through  a  unity  committee 
of  the  heads  of  the  several  unions. 

Despite  the  promise  in  the  early  joint  con- 
versations, serious  bargaining  was  not  under- 
taken until  October  1962,  and  that  was 
primarily  In  respect  to  the  Guild  contract, 
which  would  expire  on  October  31.  A  con- 
tract with  the  Guild  after  a  1-week  strike 
Of  the  Daily  News  by  that  union  was  made 
by  all  the  papers  as  of  November  1,  1962. 
The  Improved  benefits  of  the  new  contract 
to  Guild  members  came  to  a  dollar  value  or 
cost  to  the  publishers  of  $8.50  a  man  a  week. 

Negotiations  were  then  undertaken  by  the 
publishers  with  the  other  unions,  to  whom 
the  publishers  offered  benefits  of  the  same 
value  as  those  attained  by  the  Guild.  In 
accordance  with  the  declarations  made  2 
years  before,  the  unions  took  the  position 
that  the  Guild  settlement  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  binding  upon  them  and  they  stated 
that  it  was  not  acceptable  to  them.  Con- 
sequently, negotiations  with  respect  to  other 
possible  benefits  to  the  members  of  the  other 
unions  were  undertaken,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  benefits  agreed  upon  with  any 
union  would  correspondingly  be  made  avail- 
able to  all,  including  the  Guild. 

Negotiations  proceeded  in  normal  manner 
with  all  the  unions  respecting  the  many  in- 
cidental terms  of  the  contracts  of  some  In- 
terest but  not  major  importance.  There 
were  also  questions  of  labor  and  cost  saving 
raised  by  the  publishers  and  regarded  by 
them  as  being  Important  which  were  the 
subject  of  discussion,  and  the  question  of 
Importance  to  the  unions  of  whether  all  the 
contracts,  including  the  guild  contract, 
would  be  given  a  common  expiration  date 
was  discussed.  The  publishers  were  not  re- 
sistant In  principle  to  the  idea  of  a  common 
expiration  date  for  all  the  contracts,  but  they 
wanted  agreement  on  a  framework  of  work- 
able machinery  to  be  used  in  consummating 
a  single  unitary  negotiation  and  desired  that 
the  expiration  date  of  all  contracts  be  De- 
cember 7.  while  the  unions  desired  an  Octo- 
ber 31  date,  which  was  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  guild  contract. 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  any 
of  the  matters  under  discussion  and  unre- 
solved at  the  time  of  the  breakoff  of  negotia- 
tions, we  think  It  is  fair  to  state  that  none  of 
them  would  have  become  a  major  obstacle  in 
reaching  contract  terms  and  that  they  would 
have  been  resolved  In  connection  with  ne- 
gotiations and  an  agreement  on  the  money 
terms  and  benefits  which  would  determine 
the  total  Increased  benefits  and  costs  under 
the  new  contracts. 

Unfortunately,  despite  all  the  early  under- 
taking of  preliminary  negotiations  and  the 
progressive  developments  In  the  negotiations, 
the  eve  of  contract  expiration  was  reached 
before  the  parties  settled  down  to  offers  and 
negotiations  respecting  the  major  benefits 
and  costs  in  the  terms  of  dollars. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  was  an  indication, 
probably  not  too  seriously  regarded  by  the 
publishers  at  the  time,  that  a  strike  was 
likely  and  may  have  been  the  intention  of 
at  least  the  president  of  the  printers  union. 
He  stated  to  the  members  of  that  union  that 
"only  a  long  strike  •  •  •  will  swing  the  pen- 
dulum so  that  we  might  obtain  those  things 
that  belong  to  us"  and  "short  strikes  have 
not  materially  changed  the  publishers'  posi- 
tion  •    •    •  the  union's  members  should   ba 
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pnpartd  tar  the  poeslbllity  of  a  long  strug- 
gle." Two  weeks  before  the  strike  the  presi- 
dent of  thlB  xinlon  spoke  to  newspaper  re- 
porters of  the  certainty  that  the  strike  would 
be  of  extremely  long  duration  and  that  "the 
demise  of  one  or  more  New  Tork  City  news- 
papers" was  possible.  At  the  time  of  this 
last  statement  the  president  of  the  printers 
union  was  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his 
strike  threat  as  a  strike  vote  had  been  taken 
by  the  iinion  which  authorized  the  president 
to  call  a  strike  without  a  further  reference  of 
proposed  strike  action  back  to  the  member- 
ship. Thl«  authority  differed  from  past  prac- 
tice under  which  negotiations  at  times  ex- 
tended beyond  the  contract  termination  date 
and  a  strike  vote  was  taken  only  after  the 
publishers'  best  offer  was  transmitted  to  the 
znembershlp. 

Agreement  had  been  reached  on  many 
terms  dtirlng  negotiating  sessions  on  De- 
cember  6  and  7  (subject  to  final  agreement) , 
but  it  was  not  until  6:40  of  the  evening  of 
December  7  that  the  publishers  made  a 
complete  offer  to  the  printers.  That  offer 
totaled  In  Increased  benefits  and  costs  $9.20 
per  man  per  week.  The  printers,  whose  con- 
tract deadline  was  2  o'clock  In  the  coming 
morning,  stated  that  it  would  be  several 
hours  before  they  could  duly  consider  the 
matter  and  respond.  They  did  not  respond 
until  1:45  ajn.,  15  minutes  before  their 
deadline. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted between  the  publishers  and  other 
unions,  Including  the  deliverers  union,  whose 
contract  would  expire  at  midnight.  Terms 
acceptable  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  negotiating  committee  of  the  deliverers, 
involving  increased  benefits  which  would  cost 
the  publishers  slightly  more  than  910  per 
man  per  week,  were  negotiated  with  the 
understanding  that  the  executive  committee 
would  report  to  the  full  negotiating  commit- 
tee and  that,  pending  the  determination  of 
the  negotiating  committee,  there  would  be 
no  strike  by  the  delivers  union  at  the  mid- 
night expiration  of  their  contract.  Negotia- 
tions of  contract  terms  thought  to  be  accept- 
able to  another  union  were  also  negotiated 
during  that  evening. 

When  the  printers'  representatives  re- 
turned to  conference  with  the  publishers  at 
1:45  they  stated  their  demands,  declared  to 
be  negotiable,  which  came  to  an  amount 
estimated  by  the  publishers  to  cost  936  per 
man  per  week.  This  was  a  demand  so  shock- 
ing, both  to  the  mediator  and  to  the  pub- 
lishers, that  the  mediator,  knowing  that 
negotiations  could  not  possibly  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  within  the  few 
minutes  remaining  before  the  2  o'clock  dead- 
line, asked  the  printers  to  stop  the  clock  In 
order  that  negotiations  might  continue  with- 
out a  strike.  The  printers  representatives 
refused  this  request  and  before  more  could 
be  said  the  report  came  in  that  the  printers 
had  gone  on  strike  and  negotiations  were 
ended. 

All  during  the  evening  of  December  7, 
while  negotiations  with  the  several  unions 
were  In  progress,  the  unity  committee  of 
union  heads  remained  in  session,  receiving, 
considering,  and  conferring  about  reports  re- 
specting the  various  negotiations.  The  unity 
committee  had  reached  two  agreements 
among  themselves.  One  was  that  no  union 
would  agree  upon  a  contract,  the  basic  terms 
and  total  benefits  of  which  were  not  accepta- 
ble to  a  majority  of  the  vmity  conunlttee. 
The  other  was  that  if  any  union  in  the  cir- 
cumstances should  go  on  strike  all  the  other 
unions  would  support  the  strike  and  sus- 
pend further  negotiations. 

The  unity  conunlttee  received  the  report 
of  the  executive  conunlttee  of  the  negotiat- 
ing committee  of  the  deliverers  union  re- 
specting the  offer  of  increased  benefits 
amounting  to  something  over  $10  per  week 
to  the  members  of  that  union.  The  majority 
of  the  unity  committee  found  the  terms  un- 


acceptable, and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  deliverers  were  thereby  required  to  report 
to  their  full  negotiating  committee  that  the 
terms  which  otherwise  would  have  been  rec- 
ommended oould  not  be  accepted  because  a 
majority  of  the  unity  conunlttee  did  not 
agree.  This  rejection  by  a  majority  of  the 
unity  committee  of  the  terms  offered  to  and 
presumably  acceptable  to  the  deliverers  came 
only  shortly  before  the  printers  would  re- 
sume their  last-minute  conversations  with 
the  publishers. 

The  printers'  representatives  returned  to 
their  meeting  with  the  publishers  without 
any  discussion  with  the  unity  committee  of 
an  amount  which  would  be  sought  or  would 
be  regarded  as  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  the  unity  conunlttee,  other  than  a  deter- 
mination that  only  slightly  more  than  $10 
would  not  be  acceptable,  and  without  any 
knowledge  or  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  unity  committee  of  the  posi- 
tion which  the  printers'  representatives 
would  take  or  the  procedure  they  would  fol- 
low In  conducting  their  negotiation  with  the 
publishers.  Armed  with  the  power,  accorded 
them  by  the  agreement  of  the  members  of 
the  unity  committee  to  support  this  printers' 
strike,  of  shutting  down  the  newspapers  by 
falling  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  pub- 
lishers In  a  matter  of  minutes,  the  printers' 
representatives  met  with  the  publishers  only 
for  the  few  minutes  remaining  before  their 
strike  deadline  and  proposed  terms  which 
could  not  have  been  considered  a  basis  for 
negotiation  and  which,  with  their  refusal 
to  stop  the  clock  and  conduct  negotiations 
without  a  strike.  Inevitably  meant  that  the 
papers  would  be  shut  down. 

The  consequence  was  that  all  the  papers 
were  shut  down  on  December  8,  and  all  con- 
tract negotiations  were  suspended. 

In  the  5  weeks  following  the  strike,  15 
negotiating  sessions  have  been  held  between 
the  printers  and  the  publishers  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  mediator,  who  has 
earnestly  striven  to  bring  the  parties  Into 
negotiating  range.  All  of  those  meetings  can 
be  summed  up  with  the  statement  that 
neither  party  moved. 

The  publishers  have  stated  that  they  were 
willing  to  make  one  more  move  but  that 
there  was  no  point  In  even  intimating  what 
that  move  might  be  until  the  printers  had 
moved  drastically  and  realistically  down 
from  a  proposal  which  the  publishers  stated 
could  not  be  taken  seriously  or  regarded  as 
a  basis  for  negotiation.  The  Director  of  the 
Mediation  Service,  then  presiding  at  the 
negotiating  session,  agreed  with  the  publish- 
ers that  the  first  move  In  further  negotia- 
tions shotUd  be  a  move  by  the  union  Into  a 
realistic  bargaining  range.  The  printers' 
representatives  have  taken  the  position  that 
they  were  not  required  and  would  not  be 
well  advised  to  make  the  first  move  and  that 
the  first  move  should  be  made  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

The  facts  which  have  been  stated  are  the 
undisputed  facts  as  disclosed  by  the  testi- 
mony given  by  all  the  witnesses — publishers' 
representatives,  union  representatives  and 
the  mediator  alike.  It  remains  only  to  draw 
certain  conclusions  which  are  equally  clear. 

First,  the  printers'  strike  which  occasioned 
the  shutdown  of -all  the  newspapers  was  not 
a  move  of  last  resort  to  which  the  printers 
were  driven  after  a  full  exploration  of  the 
possibility  of  settlement.  It  was  a  deliberate 
design  formed  by  the  printers'  representa- 
tives as  the  opening  gambit  In  negotiations. 
Undoubtedly  the  aim  was  to  secure  contract 
benefits  markedly  better  than  the  benefits 
which  could  be  expected  in  the  normal 
course  of  bargaining  and  the  course  adopted 
was  born  of  the  conviction  that  negotiations 
to  the  desired  end  could  not  be  effective  and 
would  not  be  worth  undertaking  vmtll  after 
a  strike  of  long  duration,  which  would  prob- 
ably put  some  papers  out  of  business  and 
bring  the  rest  to  their  knees.    The  union  de- 


mand for  the  new  contract  was  In  an  amount 
which  exceeded  the  total  benefits  gained  un- 
der all  the  contracts  for  the  past  10  years 
The  amount  requested  could  not  have  been 
advanced  with  any  thought  that  it  would 
Invite  negotiation.  Coming  as  It  did  at  the 
last  minute,  with  no  time  allowed  for  serious 
negotiation,  it  bespeaks  an  intention  to  shut 
down  the  papers  and  to  postpone  any  nego- 
tiation until  a  time  when  the  publishers 
would  be  forced  to  surrender  under  the 
economic  pressure  of  threatened  extinction. 

This  intention  can  now  be  found  as  hav- 
ing been  clearly  expressed  by  the  union 
president  In  his  statements  prior  to  the 
strike  to  the  effect  that  a  long  strike  could 
be  expected  and  might  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  about  the  demise  of  one  or  more 
of  the  city's  newspapers. 

Under  present-day  conditions  labor  and 
management  function  together  In  areas  of 
activity  close  to  the  nerve  center  of  society. 
If  there  is  a  prolonged  and  complete  paral- 
ysis In  one  or  more  of  these  areas  the  effect 
upon  all  the  people  is  serious,  and  the  dam- 
age to  our  Institutions  and  to  our  way  of 
life  Increases  In  geometric  prop>ortlon  ^ 
the  number  of  simultaneous  stoppages  in 
critical  areas  of  activity  Increases.  The  pub- 
lishing of  newspapers  In  the  city  of  New 
York  Is  one  of  these  critical  areas  of  activ- 
Ity.  The  harmful  effect  upon  employment, 
not  only  in  the  newspaper  Industry  but 
throughout  our  economy,  the  stores,  large 
and  small,  the  schools  and  churches,  the 
theatres  and  other  places  of  entertainment, 
the  social  and  cultiual  life  of  the  city,  and 
upon  practically  every  phase  of  life,  as  well 
as  upon  the  dissemination  of  thought,  the 
crystallizing  of  public  opinion  on  matters 
of  national  as  well  as  local  Interest,  and  the 
development  of  Ideas,  Is  truly  Incalculable. 
Freedom  of  the  press  Is  guaranteed  to  all 
by  constitutional  mandate  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Therefore,  we  think  It  self-evident 
that  both  labor  and  management  owe  to 
the  public  a  duty  to  use  every  reasonable 
means  to  avoid  a  shutdown,  and.  should  one 
occur,  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  will  p>ermlt.  Deliberately  to 
plan  such  a  prolonged  shutdown  and  to 
resort  to  the  maneuvers  appropriate  for  the 
consummation  of  such  a  plan,  we  hold  to  be 
a  clear  breach  of  this  duty  to  the  public, 
and  a  matter  of  grave  consequence. 

The  second  conclusion  which  must  be 
reached  Is  that  the  unity  committee  did  not 
function  In  any  way  of  developing  a  unified 
approach  to  the  problem  of  bargaining  or 
dealing  with  the  publishers,  or  even  of  form- 
ing a  Judgment  on  the  desirable  or  available 
terms  or  means  of  obtaining  them.  Wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  the  unity  committee 
was  left  In  the  position  of  giving  the  printers' 
representatives  a  blank  check — the  power  to 
take  strike  action  which  would  compel  like 
action  by  all  the  other  unions  upon  a  refusal 
of  the  publishers  to  meet  last-minute  de- 
mands made  by  the  printers,  of  which  the 
other  unions  had  no  knowledge  or  indication. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  complete  failure 
of  the  bargaining  process  In  this  matter  from 
the  moment  that  the  printers  stated  their 
terms  until  the  present  time.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  said  that  there  has  been  no  real 
bargaining.  A  strike  was  called  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  bargaining:  bargaining  was  in- 
tended to  be  postponed  for  a  long  period 
until  the  strike  had  taken  Its  toll,  and  bar- 
gaining has  not  been  resumed  at  any  time 
up  to  the  start  of  the  hearings  before  the 
board. 

We  abstain  from  any  comments  upon  the 
subject  of  what  might  be  appropriate  con- 
tract terms.  There  was  no  attempt  at  the 
hearings  to  develop  the  facts  respecting  the 
many  considerations  necessarily  bearing 
upon  questions  of  appropriate  contract 
terms.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  from  all 
the  facts  adduced  and  the  tentative  agree- 
ments reached  with  some  of  the  unions  In- 
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volved,  that  realistic  and  good  faith  bar- 
gaining could  and  would  quickly  result  in 
contracts  on  terms  within  an  area  clearly 
Indicated. 

Whether  the  bargaining  Is  with  the  unions 
jointly  or  separately.  It  should  be  conducted 
simultaneously  in  a  coordinated  manner 
with  the  participation  of  each  union,  toward 
reaching  the  common  goal  of  fair  contracts 
for  all  concerned.  We  would  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  public  officials  to  whom 
we  now  report  undertake  forthwith,  through 
their  agents,  to  bring  the  parties  together 
within  this  bargaining  frame  and  all  the 
parties  should  respond  in  true  good  faith, 
bring  the  newspaper  shutdown  to  an  Imme- 
diate end.  concluding  contracts  which  are 
sensible  and  equitable  and  which  will  restore 
the  papers  to  the  public  and  health  to  the 
newspaper  Industry. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Judge  Harold  R.  Medina. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  O'Grady. 

Judge  David  W.  Peck. 
(See  the  following  supplemental  separate 
report  by  Judge  Joseph  E.  O'Grady.) 

SunazMENTAi.    Sepakate    Report    or    Judge 
Joseph  E.   G'Oradt 

Because  the  normal  collective  bargaining 
and  mediation  techniques  failed  to  bring 
the  month-long  strike  In  the  vital  New  Tork 
City  newspaper  Industry  to  a  termination, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, and  Mayor  Wagner  appointed  on 
January  6.  1963.  a  three-man  board  of  public 
responsibility  to  make  the  fullest  possible 
investigation  of  (a)  the  facts  of  the  dispute, 
(b)  the  positions  of  the  p.'^rties,  (c)  the 
roadblocks  to  settlement,  and  (d)  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  parties  are  discharging  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  public  In  their  conduct  of  the 
negotiations. 

The  establishment  of  a  board  of  citizens 
In  the  midst  of  a  strike  which  had  attracted 
wide  public  Interest  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing Judgment  upon  whether  or  not  the 
parties  had  discharged  their  moral  responsi- 
bilities to  the  public  was  a  novel  technique. 
While  boards  of  public  accountability 
have  been  recently  discussed  and  to  some 
degree  advocated,  as  far  as  I  know  they  have 
never  before  been  used  as  part  of  labor- 
management  dynamics  in  the  settlement  of 
a  pending  strike. 

Undoubtedly  the  use  of  such  a  board  In 
this  situation  was  prompted  by  the  frus- 
tration of  all  other  attempts  to  bring  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion  an  exasperating  and 
serious  strike  affecting  so  many  facets  of 
our  social  and  economic  lUe  In  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  City  area  as  well  as  having 
a  serious  Impact  on  State  and  national 
affairs. 

One  may  Justifiably  speculate  whether 
such  a  board  would  have  been  apppointed  if 
all  the  parties  Involved  would  have  found 
It  consistent  with  their  labor-management 
policies  to  agree  to  either  arbitration  or 
factfinding  with  recommendations  (even 
though  not  binding)  as  a  terminal  point  to 
the  strike.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  statement  appointing  this  board,  In 
which  it  Is  stated,  apparently  In  deference 
to  the  position  of  the  parties,  that  "the 
board  will  not  propose  terms  of  settlement 
or  undertake  mediation  efforts,  unless  this 
Is  agreeable  to   the  parties  concerned." 

Still,  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  appointing 
authorities  were  deeply  concerned  and  one 
might  justifiably  conclude,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  bringing  about  a  quick  settle- 
ment, for  immediately  following  the  above- 
quoted  excerpt  the  appointing  statement 
almost  prayerfully  states: 

"The  board  may.  however,  suggest  what- 
ever procedures  might  appear  to  be  appro- 
priate for  working  toward  a  settlement." 

The  welfare  of  the  employees  and  em- 
ployers affected  by   the  strike,   as  well  as  a 


deep  concern  for  the  public  Interest,  must 
have  been  major  considerations*"  prompting 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Governor,  and 
the  mayor  to  take  thU  bold  step. 

Thus,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  appointing 
authorities  are  looking  for  any  scapegoat. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  feel  that.  Industrious 
as  we  may  have  been  in  the  relatively  short 
period  allotted  to  us  to  inquire  Into  this 
complex  matter  prior  to  reporting,  that  I 
have  anything  like  a  sufficient  record  before 
me  upon  which  to  formulate  a  sound  and 
responsible  judgment  on  the  profound  ques- 
tion of  what  Is  the  moral  obligation  or  re- 
sponsibility of  an  emplover.  employee  or 
union  leader  engaged  in  a  labor  dispute  or 
strike  toward  the  public  that  might  be  af- 
fected thereby.  Certainly  none  of  the  parties 
violated  any  legal  responsibilities  to  the 
public. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  parties 
to  a  labor  dispute  such  as  this  should  not 
take  the  public's  Interest  into  consideration 
before  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action  which 
might  have  a  serious  impact  upon  the  public 
Nor  does  It  mean  that  parties  to  such  a 
dispute  do  not  have  moral  obligations  to  the 
public. 

But  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
these  obligations,  whatever  they  may  be 
always  outweigh  in  the  mind  of  a  union 
leader  his  obligations  In  a  given  situation 
to  his  members.  The  same  applies  to  an 
employer's  obligations  to  himself  or  his 
stockholders. 

Purthermore.   after  listening   and   talking 

^«l  t,''^''/'^^  '""■  ^  *^*y^  I  ^°  not  believe 
that  blaming  one  or  both  parties  for  the 
strike  contributes  toward  Ita  settlement 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  make  some  observa- 
Vxms  which  I  feel  are  pertinent  to  this  mat- 

Thls  board  was  formed  late  Sunday  (Jan- 
uary 6)  afternoon.  It  met  earlv  the  next 
morning.  Monday,  and  Immediately  sent  re- 
quest to  all  parties  to  appear  before  It 
Tuesday  morning.  The  printers  union  pres- 
ident. Bertram  Powers,  without  even  waltlne 
to  receive  the  formal  request  to  appear 
called  a  press  conference  and  Issued  a  state- 
ment stating  m  effect  that  he  would  not 
appear  before  the  board  unless  his  union 
membership  authorized  him  to  do  so  and 
that  he  couldn't  call  a  meeting  for  that  pur- 
post  until  January  13.  2  days  after  the  board 
was  to  file  Its  report.  To  this  dav,  he  has  not 
paid  this  board  the  courtesy  of  appearlnR 
before  It.  even  specially,  to  explain  why  he 
felt  he  could  not  participate  in  its  hearings 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  he  did  not  have  at 
least  that  much  authority. 

It  is  true  that  this  board  has  no  legal 
status  and  that  therefore  he  could  legally 
Ignore  It.  But  where  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  all  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants,  acting  In  the  public  Interest 
create  such  a  board  In  the  fervent  hope  that 
It  will  aid  In  bringing  about  an  earlv  con- 
clusion to  an  unfortunate  strike  affecting 
the  public  Interest,  as  well  as  adversely  af- 
fecting the  parties  themselves,  the  least  one 
who  could  only  be  helped  by  such  action 
could  do  would  be  to  appear  before  it  Mr 
Powers'  failure  to  appear  even  for  a  limited 
purpose   Is  Inexcusable. 

Another  point  which  received  considerable 
attention  during  the  hearing  was  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Mr.  Powers  concerning 
the  possible  duration  of  any  strike  the  union 
members  might  approve  and  the  possible 
fatal  effect  It  might  have  on  one  or  more  of 
the  newpapers  Involved. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  record  that  he  so 
advised  his  members.  Actually  the  record 
shows  that  he  made  similar  statements  In 
September  1961.  shortly  after  they  approved 
by  a  very  close  vote  the  settlement  of  the 
1960-62  contract.  The  record  indicates  that 
he  repeated  this  warning  again  in  September 
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1962.  Actually  he  was  telling  his  members 
who  had  been  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  prior  pattern  of  settlements  that  if  they 
wished  to  change  the  pattern  they  would 
have  to  be  prepared  for  a  long  and  costly 
strike.     It   was   his   duty   to   do   this. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  state- 
ments indicate  Mr.  Powers  had  no  intention 
of  arriving  at  a  renewal  agreement  on  De- 
cember 8.  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  plan- 
ning a  long  strike. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pow- 
ers would  not  have  accepted  a  contract  on 
December  8  If  It  contained  substantial  im- 
provements over  and  above  the  $8.50  a  week 
received  by  the  Guild.  And  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  the  outlandish  figure  of  about  936 
a  week  which  he  put  on  the  official  bargain- 
ing table  and  which  we  are  told  is  still  his 
official  asking  price,  for  we  all  know  of  the 
off-the-record  asking  price  of  substantially 
less  than  even  half  that  amount. 

This  leads  to  some  observations  about  the 
collective  bargaining  positions  of  the  parties. 
Simply  stated,  the  newspaper  publishers 
sought  to  maintain  the  pattern  of  bargain- 
ing carried  on  for  some  years  and  which 
had  proven  reasonably  acceptable  and  suc- 
cessful to  them. 

Mr.  Powers  was  determined  to  break  that 
pattern  because  his  members  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  resxuts  of  that  pattern 
of  bargaining. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  find  fault  with 
either  position  and  I  have  not  even  at- 
temped  a  moral  Judgment  of  which  one  had 
the  equities  on  Its  side. 

It  was  inevitable  that  two  such  diametrical 
opposite  positions,  each  supported  by  a  strong 
protagonist,  would  result  In  a  strike.  To 
have  prevented  such  a  result,  one  side  would 
have  had  to  abandon  Its  fundamental  posi- 
tion. Neither  did.  and  the  result  was  a 
strike.  How  long  the  parties  will  continue 
to  test  their  strength  and  positions.  I  do 
not  know.  However.  I  believe  that  both 
forces  will  have  to  give  some  ground  before 
a  settlement  will  be  reached.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  Is  In  the  position  of  bringing 
the  other  to  his  knees. 

It  Is  as  certain  as  death  and  taxes  that 
this  dispute  will  be  settled  without  either 
side  eating  crow.  This  should  be  done  now 
the  sooner  the  better.  ' 

Respectfvilly  submitted. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  O'Gradt. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAM  BY  WILLIAM  S.  PALEY 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  presented  by  William 
S.  Paley.  chairman,  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  before  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  in  New  York  City  on 
October  30.  1962. 

Mr.  Paley  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
genuine  concern  voiced  by  some  Ameri- 
cans who  ^^ew  our  foreign  aid  program 
as  inefifective  or  inadequate.  He  at- 
tempts to  ascertain  the  origins  of  this 
discontent  in  a  succinct  review  of  the 
U.S.  postwar  experience  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  foreign  aid.  His  purpose  is  to 
identify  the  weaknesses  of  present  and 
past  programs  which  have  provoked  dis- 
satisfaction and  to  suggest  realistic 
remedies  for  our  aid  program  which  will 
invoke  durable  supj?ort  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Paley  is  convinced  that  we  must  re- 
build public  confidence  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  which  in  the  long  run  promises 
to  progress  the  development  of  many  na- 
tions, to  protect  our  own  national  in- 
terest, and  to  promote  a  world  of  pesu^e 
and  prosperity. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Paley's  speech  follows : 
National  Fokzign  Tkade  Cooncil 
Second  Genebal  Session 
(Remarks   by   William   S.   Paley,   chairman, 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.Y.) 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  demon- 
strated to  all  of  us  the  constant  need  we 
have  for  the  readiness  of  nations  In  our  own 
hemisphere  and  around  the  world  to  declare 
themselves  on  our  side  in  times  of  crisis. 
Certainly  It  Is  in  our  interest  to  promote 
vigorously  the  economic  strength  of  such 
countries.  The  promptness  with  which  many 
nations,  particularly  those  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  lined  up  behind  us 
gives  a  most  dramatic  relevance  to  your 
meetings  this  year.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  them,  although  I  am 
afraid  I  can  bring  no  expert  knowledge  to 
your  discussions.  In  an  age  of  specialists, 
there  are  few  more  general  generalists  than 
broadcasters.  We  in  the  world  of  commu- 
nications are  necessarily  preoccupied  with 
the  total  scene  and  not  often  with  Just  one 
segment  of  it.  But  sometimes  this  gives  us 
the  advtmtage  of  an  overall  perspective. 

Prom  this  perspective  I  want  to  reflect  with 
you  briefly  on  foreign  aid.  both  in  retrospect 
and  in  prospect.  But  first  I  must  express 
my  belief  that  the  problems  and  the  op- 
portunities of  foreign  aid  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  problems  and  opportunities 
of  world  trade.  Aid  programs,  essential  as 
they  are  In  bringing  impoverished  nations  to 
the  point  of  effective  and  profitable  partic- 
ipation in  world  trade,  are  means  to  an  end. 
The  goal  must  be  self -support  through  grow- 
ing production  and  trade,  each  nation  mak- 
ing the  best  use  possible  of  its  own  re- 
sources. 

In  1952.  we  said  in  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Materials  Policy  Commission:  "We 
began  as  an  underdeveloped  Nation,  with 
rich  resources  but  a  shortage  of  manpower 
and  capital,  and  little  industry.  It  made 
good  sense  for  us  then,  as  it  does  for  many 
underdeveloped  countries  today,  to  concen- 
trate on  the  export  of  raw  materials  and 
agrlciUtural  products  as  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  purchasing  power  abroad  with 
which  to  buy  foreign  manufactured  goods 
tj  support  better  living  standards  and  eco- 
nomic growth." 

What  was  said  then  stands  up  pretty  well 
today.  Less  developed  nations  with  raw 
materials  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  regard  their  export  as  a  first  forward 
step  in  their  economic  growth.  Countries 
without  such  raw  materials  may  have  to 
develop  agricultural  economies  as  a  first 
step.  All  of  them  should  avoid  attempting 
to  speed  up  too  fast  a  change  to  intricate 
Industrial  societies.  Attempts  to  accelerate 
the  processes  of  history  are  usually  disap- 
pointing and  sometimes   boomerang. 

Trade  is  ultimately  necessary  to  the  full- 
est development  of  the  emerging  nations, 
and  to  any  permanent  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  their  growth  and  prosperity.  But 
In  the  Interim — ^perhaps  a  long  interim — 
there  are  need  and  Justification  for  foreign 
economic  assistance. 

Just  a  month  ago,  there  took  place  the 
annual  struggle  in  Congress  to  settle  the 
fate  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  Sen- 
ate, after  deep  and  damaging  cuts  by  the 
House,  helped  retrieve  the  situation,  and 
the  final  outcome  seems  satisfactory.  It 
Is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  cuts  were 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  House,  while  the 
votes  in  the  Senate  to  restore  were  very 
close.  This  is  cause  for  disquiet.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  examine  the  underlying  reasons. 


It  Is  too  simple  to  place  the  blame  on 
"that  man  from  Louisiana."  Likewise.  It 
is  too  simple  to  blame  election-year  poll- 
tics  or  pennyplnchlng  by  the  Congress — 
particularly  a  Congress  that  in  this  session 
passed  the  boldest  and  broadest  trade  bill 
in  our  national  history. 

Nor  is  it  adequate  to  put  the  blame  on 
public  apathy  or  ignorance.  Taxpayers  by 
nature  dislike  foreign  spending,  but  the 
American  public  has  steadily  given  its  sup- 
port to  foreign  aid  throughout  the  period 
since  World  War  II.  This  does  not  testify  to 
either  apathy  or  ignorance. 

It  appeeirs  to  me  that  congressional  dis- 
content this  time  was  wide  and  deep.  Behind 
that  discontent  seems  to  be  a  rather  general 
public  unease.  Underlying  both  congres- 
sional and  public  feeling  Is.  I  suspect,  a  valid 
concern  about  the  results  so  far  achieved  by 
our  considerable  overseas  expenditures. 

In  plain  words,  something  appears  to  be 
wrong  with  the  aid  program.  The  sooner  we 
can  Identify  the  faults  and  become  realistic 
about  the  difficulties,  the  sooner  we  can  re- 
build durable  support  for  the  aid  program. 

I  stress  the  word  durable,  because  I  believe 
in  the  logic  of  foreign  aid;  and  I  believe  that 
we  will  have  to  treat  with  It  as  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  many  years  to  come. 

Several  months  will  pass  between  now  and 
the  next  appropriations  time.  It  is  unreal- 
istic to  think  any  dramatic,  rapid,  tangible 
achievements  can  be  made  In  this  brief 
period.  But  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  some  changes  of  concept  and  policy  be 
introduced  which  will  reassure  the  many 
troubled  supporters  of  foreign  aid  and  which 
will  give  promise  of  greater  positive  results 
over  the  long  run. 

Unless  this  is  done,  the  present  difficulties 
are  very  apt  to  get  worse.  Congressional 
support  and  public  confidence  may  further 
weaken.  The  next  time  around  we  may  face 
a  major  reversal  in  our  aid  program. 

This,  therefore,  may  be  a  very  good  time 
to  cast  an  eye  backward  over  our  foreign  aid 
experience. 

One  useful  way  to  highlight  the  lessons  of 
the  past  15  years  is  to  group  the  recipient 
countries  into  three  broad  categories.  These 
I  will  call  the  Marshall  plan  countries,  the 
strategic  countries,  and  the  transitional 
countries. 

Of  all  the  great  and  unselfish  acts  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  the  Marshall  plan  was 
probably  the  greatest  and  the  most  success- 
ful. What  It  did  was  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  possible  of  the  power  of  the 
economic  arm  of  our  foreign  policy  In  serv- 
ing our  long-term  national  Interest. 

However,  in  comparison  to  our  present 
dilemma  the  Marshall  plan  represented  a 
simple  problem.  Europe  needed  only  an  in- 
fusion of  resources  and  of  hope  to  get  Its 
great  engines  turning  again.  Europe  had  a 
wealth  of  trained  workers  and  experienced 
managers  as  well  as  imaginative  entrepre- 
neurs. It  was  a  situation,  therefore,  in 
which  if  we  could  give  them  the  tools,  they 
could  do  the  Job. 

Development  did  not  have  to  start  with 
building  school  systems,  rebuilding  govern- 
ments, creating  new  social  and  economic 
structures,  and  overhauling  deep-seated  atti- 
tudes of  millions  of  people.  Yet,  these  are 
the  very  things  which  must  be  done  as  a 

basis  for  economic  progress  in  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  We  can  and 
should  take  satisfaction  from  the  Marshall 
plan,  but  It  does  not,  unfortunately,  give  us  a 
usable  pattern  for  the  radically  different  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  less  developed  areas. 

Coming  to  the  strategfc  countries,  I  classi- 
fy them  as  those  to  whom  we  are  giving 
aid  In  large  part  because  of  the  presence  of 
U.S.  bases  on  their  soil  or  because  of  their 
heavy  military  btirdens  In  resisting  pressure 
from  the  Communist  sphere.  In  them,  our 
economic    aid    functions    within    a    context 
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colored  by  strategic  and  military  necessities 
and   urgencies. 

These    countries    are    essentially    seven 

Korea.  Formosa.  Vietnam.  Laos.  Pakistan 
Turkey,  and  Spain.  In  the  10  years  since 
the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan,  we  have  given 
economic  aid  to  no  less  than  98  countries 
of  a  total  of  $33.2  billion  appropriated 
roughly  30  percent  has  gone  to  these  7  coun- 
tries, quite  apart  from  heavy  military  aid 
while  the  other  70  percent  has  been  shared  by 
the  remaining  91  countries. 

In  these  seven  countries,  on  the  whole 
our  help  has  purchased  very  little  develop- 
ment. In  these  same  countries  the  principal 
examples  of  waste  and  corruption  have  oc- 
ctured.  It  Is,  I  believe,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  events  in  these  particular  countries  that 
some  of  the  deepest  congressional  and  pub- 
lic misgivings  about  foreign  aid  have  de- 
rived. 

Let  me  be  very  clear:  I  am  not  directly 
or  by  Implication  taking  exception  to  the 
vital  need  for  American  support — economic 
and  military — to  countries  directly  under 
Communist  pressure  or  important  to  the 
strength  of  the  free  world. 

But  In  appraising  and  improving  our  aid 
programs,  we  must  understand  the  special 
complexity  of  the  problem  In  areas  where 
economic  and  military  considerations  are 
Intertwined.  In  the  strategic  countries  we 
are  in  effect  attempting  to  pursue  a  double 
objective:  economic  development  and  mili- 
tary security.  In  them  occasions  can  arise, 
and  frequently  do,  when  projects  of  great 
Importance  from  a  strictly  economic  point 
of  view  have  to  be  put  aside  In  favor  of 
projects  which  will  help  meet  some  urgent 
requirement  growing  out  of  the  military 
situation. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  sometimes  given  up  on  our 
economic  objectives  In  these  situations  too 
easily.  Has  It  really  been  necessary  to  wash 
out  economic  considerations  to  the  extent 
we  sometimes  have  in  order  to  cope  with 
military   requirements? 

Third,  there  is  the  numerically  large  and 
somewhat  diverse  group  of  transitional 
countries.  Some  of  these,  as  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, have  been  independent  for  generations 
They  have  In  many  cases  developed  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  jealously  guarded  so- 
cial patterns,  and  powerful  entrenched 
groups  resistant  to  any  and  all  change. 
Others,  particularly  in  Asia  and  Africa,  are 
newly  independent.  They  are  beset  by 
poverty,  disease.  Ignorance,  social  and  eco- 
nomic backwardness,  and  this  explosive 
thing  called  the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations. 

Our  aid  progr«un  In  the  future  will  in- 
creasingly operate  in  these  troubled  and 
transitional  societies.  Many  of  them  are 
characterized  to  one  extent  or  another  by 
emotionally  charged  nationalism,  resent- 
ments of  varying  degree  against  the  United 
States,  visions  of  overnight  industrialization, 
and  vast  impatience  with  the  slow  processes 
of  economic  growth.  Some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia  and  Africa,  lack  the  Institu- 
tional structure,  the  experience,  the  person- 
nel, and  even  the  state  of  mind  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  functions  of  a  modern 
economy,  society,  and  state. 

Throughout  all  the  less-developed  areas, 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc — alert  to  every  possi- 
bility for  generating  frictions,  compounding 
misunderstanding  and  disrupting  construc- 
tive effort — Is  conducting  growing  pro- 
grams of  subversion,  economic  warfare,  prop- 
aganda, and  intimidation. 

In  a  few  of  these  countries,  serious  efforts 
of  self-help  are  underway.  In  such  coun- 
tries, three  is  hope  of  economic  progress. 
But  In  many,  the  obstacles  are  so  great  that 
progress  is  bound  to  be  painfully  slow. 

There  exists  In  some  quarters  a  general  Il- 
lusion that  In  the  less-developed  countries, 
as  a  result  of  external  aid  and  Internal  ef- 
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jorts,  rapid  economic  progress  is  already 
being  made.  The  grim  fact  is  that  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  pxx)r  nations  con- 
tinues to  widen,  not  narrow.  Equally  grim 
IS  the  fact  that  population  growth  In  many 
of  them  Is  largely  consuming  the  modest  eco- 
nomic gains  so   far   made. 

Ill  other  words,  if  things  go  on  as  they 
are.  it  will  be  generations  before  any  sizable 
inroad  is  made  on  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  the  less  developed  countries  Thus,  as 
of  today,  the  argument  for  contln\ilng  and 
persisting  in  economic  assistance  rests  es- 
sentially on  faith  and  hope  over  the  long 
haul,  not  demonstrated  achievement  in  the 
short  run.  We  can  hope— as  I  earnestly  do 
—that  progress  will  come.  But,  to  be  real- 
istic, we  must  look  upon  aid  as  a  gamble — 
an  intelligent  gamble  in  our  national  in- 
terest, I  am  convinced— but  still  a  gamble. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  thing  to  do 
Is  to  sharply  Increase  the  volume  of  foreign 
assistance,  that  the  lack  of  progress  to  date 
is  essentially  the  result  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  external  help.  The  evidence  does  not 
seem  conclusive  on  that  point. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  have  not  done  what  they 
can  and  should  to  help  themselves.  They 
have  been  most  reluctant  to  buckle  down  to 
the  distasteful  Job  of  collecting  taxes,  intro- 
ducing reforms  and  fully  utilizing  their  own 
resources. 

In  the  second  place,  the  economic  prob- 
lems faced  by  many  transitional  countries 
are  beyond  solution  In  solely  economic  terms. 
Before  economic  growth  can  be  put  Into 
motion,  there  are  massive  problems  of  edu- 
cation, of  health,  of  tribalism  and  tradition- 
alism to  be  solved.  Until  there  is  a  better 
understanding  of  these  multiple  problems 
and  how  to  deal  with  them,  I  can  not  see 
the  wisdom  of  trusting  solely  to  an  Increase 
In  the  sheer  volume  of  assistance. 

Looking  back  over  our  aid  efforts  to  date, 
I  can.  however,  see  specific  possibilities  for 
our  future  guidance  that  deserve  considera- 
tion. 

First,  it  Ecems  to  me  that  in  rebuilding 
public  confidence  In  the  aid  programs,  we 
must  purge  the  atmosphere  of  a  good  many 
false  Illusions.  The  recipients  are  not  go- 
ing to  Imitate  in  detail  the  American  way 
of  life.  The  brutal  fact  is  that  foreign  aid 
Is  going  to  be  necessary  for  a  long,  long  time, 
and  positive  results  will  be  slow  in  arriv- 
ing. Arousing  false  or  unrealistic  hopes 
might  well  produce  dangerously  negative 
reactions. 

In  recognizing  such  realities.  I  am  not 
fearful  that  we  may  discourage  and  cut 
away  support  for  aid.  Although  the  even- 
tual outcome  of  foreign  aid  is  a  gamble,  there 
Is  no  better  Instrument  available  to  us  for 
the  advancement  of  America's  long-term  eco- 
nomic interests  and  security.  I  have  full 
confidence  that  the  American  people  have 
the  commonsense  to  support  the  aid  pro- 
gram on  that  unsweetened  ba^ls. 

Second,  in  the  strategic  countries.  I  recog- 
nize the  severe  difficulty  of  reconciling  mili- 
tary and  economic  development  objectives. 
But  certainly  stronger  and  more  skillful 
negotiations  by  oiu-  representatives  can  pre- 
vent in  some  degrree  the  massive  inefficiency 
of  our  aid  in  generating  economic  develop- 
ment. It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  a 
careful  reappraisal  of  our  aid  efforts  in  these 

countries,  and  of  the  balance  and  priority 
between  economic  and  military  considera- 
tions, is  in  order. 

Third,  in  the  transitional  countries,  we 
must  insist  upon  serious  standards  of  self- 
belp.  prudent  policy,  and  Internal  reforms, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  cut  off  coun- 
tries that  do  not  do  their  part. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  our  lack  of  firmness 
in  the  past  has  been  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  firmness,  particularly  teax  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Communist  penetration.  None  of  us 
views  with  relish  the  prospect  of  Communist 
advance    anywhere   in   the   world.    But    we 


must  not  permit  indiscriminate  fear  of  com- 
niur.ism  H~i  lead  us  to  the  scatteration  of 
our  aid  .tnd  the  abandonment  of  standards 
of  self-help  by  the  recipients.  If  we  do,  our 
aid  will  be  wast<>d,  and  Communist  penetra- 
tion In  the  Wdke  of  disorder  may  come 
anyhow. 

In  dealing  with  the  realities  of  the  inter- 
national situation,  we  cannot  be  coldly 
bankerish.  But  we  must  begin  to  be  more 
businesslike.  We  must  concentrate  our 
efforts,  and  we  must  be  selective.  If  we  do 
so.  a  good  many  ol  the  less  developed 
countries  will  come  to  realize  that  these 
principles  are  in  their  best  interest  also. 
For  much  of  the  aid  of  the  past,  with  Its 
lack  of  results,  has  been  of  benefit  neither 
to  our  objectives  nor  to  theirs.  Already  there 
begins  to  appear  in  some  countries  that  were 
recently  strongly  attached  by  the  Soviets  a 
disenchantment  with  propaganda  and  pas- 
sionate politics,  a  shift  in  the  direction  of 
commonsense  and  practicality. 

Fourth,  an  obvious  weakness  of  our  aid 
program  Is  the  continuing  failure  to  harness 
American  private  enterprise  effectively  to  the 
development  task.  Each  yeai  language 
stressing  this  need  Is  piously  included  in  the 
aid  legislation.  But  year  after  year  the 
matter  remains  deadlocked:  government  on 
the  one  side  skeptical  of  giving  private  Inter- 
ests special  advantages;  and  private  business 
on  the  other  side  unprepared  to  use  stock- 
holders' money  without  greater  guarantees 
or  Inducements  than  are  now  offered. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  formula,  or  mech- 
anism, or  set  of  ground  rules,  which  will 
harness  the  colossal  power,  imagination,  and 
experience  of  American  business  and  finance 
to  the  foreign  development  task.  For  sev- 
eral years  leaders  from  various  branches  of 
American  life  have  stressed  this  need  and 
have  proposed  plans — for  new  credit  de- 
vices, new  kinds  of  guarantees,  new  forms 
of  contracts,  new  patterns  of  business- 
government  collaboration.  But  few  of  the 
ideas  that  have  been  put  forward  have  been 
translated  into  action. 

There  are  times  and  F'tuatlons  when  a 
high-level  public  commission  can  provide 
the  authority,  direction,  and  emphasis 
necessary  to  break  through  such  an  impasse. 
This  is  such  a  situation.  I  hope  that  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  creation  of 
such  a  body  to  develop  and  recommend  a 
formula  which  will  open  the  way  to  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  all  segments  of  American 
Industry  In  the  struggle  for  world  develop- 
ment. 

I  speak  to  you  today  as  a  partisan  of 
foreign  aid  and  a  believer.  I  speak  there- 
fore not  in  a  spirit  of  finding  fault  but  out 
of  the  deepest  concern  about  the  general 
failure  of  these  programs  to  generate  prog- 
ress in  the  impoverished  parts  of  the  world. 
This  Is  a  time  when  government,  business, 
and  our  best  experts  and  thinkers  must 
draw  together  In  Joint  efforts — when  the 
combined  talents  of  our  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced minds  must  be  assembled  to  im- 
prove our  foreign  aid  program — a  task  of 
the  greatest  Importance  to  the  development 
of  a  truly  worldwide  trade. 


ROBERT  FROST 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  weeps  today  over  the  untimely 
dea  th  of  Robert  Frost.  I  say  " '  untimely . ' ' 
because  time  can  never  erase  his  great 
contribution  to  the  literary  heritage  of 


this  country.  And  time.  Eis  the  distin- 
Ruished  poet  Mark  Van  Doren  said  yes- 
terday, "will  keep  on  working  at  this  fig- 
ure, as  truth  will  keep  on  echoing  this 
voice." 

For  50  years — 

Van  Doren  say.s — 

the  great  poet  has  been  a  familiar  figure 
amonj;  his  own  people:  loved,  respected,  and 
even  a  little  feared. 

For  a  good  many  of  these  50  years.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Robert  Frost  lived,  wrote,  and 
taught  in  the  beautiful  community  of 
Amherst.  Mass.  The  good  people  there, 
as  in  every  comer  of  the  globe,  today 
pause  in  memory  of  a  great  man,  one 
of  the  truly  great  individuals  of  this  or 
any  century. 

With  your  pennission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  the  full  text  of  Mark  Van  Doren's 
brilliant  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Robert  Prost  cannot  be  replaced.  The 
hole  he  leaves  is  not  only  wide  but  deep. 

He  was  a  philosophical  poet,  which  meant 
in  his  case  that  to  a  profound  and  delicate 
heart  was  joined  an  intellect  which  never 
ceased  to  search  for  the  ultimate  meanings 
of  life. 

If  life  has  a  single  meaning,  he  would 
have  given  everything  to  fljid  It.  But  prob- 
ably there  are  several;  or  so  he  seemed  to 
say,  in  a  voice  that  was  both  utterly  serious 
and  utterly  himaorous. 

The  humor  of  Robert  Prost  was  the  tin- 
mistakable  sign  of  his  seriousness;  of  his 
stubborn  and  lovable  devotion  to  truth  as 
it  variously  states  itself.  He  listened  in- 
tently to  the  contradictions  of  existence, 
and  rendered  them  in  verse  that  we  mtist 
keep  on  reading  before  we  can  be  sure  we 
have  exhausted  its  testimony.  It  is  per- 
fectly lucid,  as  life  is,  but  like  life,  it  is 
ambiguous  too. 

When  asked  what  any  of  his  poems  meant, 
he  preferred  to  reply  that  it  meant  what 
it  said.  Tet  he  knew  better  tlian  anybody 
that  truth  takes  pleasure  in  hiding  itself, 
and  In  speaking  softly. 

"Something  there  Is  that  doesn't  love  a 
waill."  Does  this  m.ean  that  walls  should 
never  be?  No,  it  means  what  it  says;  that 
something  doesn't  like  them.  Something 
else  may,  and  certainly  does.  Regrettable 
as  they  are,  a  world  without  them  wotild  be 
imthlnkable;  worse  yet,  It  wotild  be  im- 
recognlzable.  The  poetry  of  Frost  was  In 
its  recognitions. 

He  was  more  than  a  poet  of  New  England, 
or  a  poet  of  country  life.  Of  both  these 
things  his  understanding  was  uncanny,  but 
It  only  began  there,  as  poetry  must  always 
begin  somewhere  rather  than  everjrwhere. 
His  wisdom  Is  finally  the  wisdom  of  any  man 
who  looks  as  far  out  over  the  sea  and  as 
deep  into  it  as  he  can. 

This,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his  poems,  may 
not  be  very  far  or  very  deep,  but  that  does 
not  keep  us  from  looking.  Robert  Prost 
never  abandoned  his  watch.  If  be  claimed 
he  saw  little,  he  still  can  make  us  wonder 
how  much  we  have  missed.  He  Is  said  to 
have  been  a  master  of  understatement,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  stated  nothing. 

Truth  speaks  in  his  poems  with  a  power- 
ful voice  which  he  seems  to  insist  is  not  his 
own;  it  is  somewhere  In  the  background, 
thrusting  Itself  at  us,  sometimes  with  a 
mischievous  strength,  between  the  lines. 

In  his  lyrics,  in  his  narratives,  and  In  his 
metaphysical  dramas  of  Job  and  Jonah,  Rob- 
ert Prost  produced  over  something  like  70 
years  a  body  of  poetry  which  has  no  equiva- 
lent In  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  world. 

For  50  years  he  has  been  a  familiar  flgtve 
among  his  own  people:  loved,  respected,  and 
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even  a  little  feared.  Time,  the  sculptor,  will 
keep  on  working  at  tlilB  figure,  aa  truth,  will 
keep  on  ecb<4ng  thla  voice. 


THE    15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  USIA 

Mr.  ZAELOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sun- 
day, January  27,  1963,  marked  the  15th 
aimiversary  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  During  this  week  civic  orga- 
nizations and  public-minded  citizens  are 
commemorating  the  anniversary  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  accomplishments  of 
that  Agency.  No  doubt  there  is  always 
room  for  improvement  and  at  this  time 
careful  consideration  is  underway  to  set 
guidelines  for  further  progress. 

The  most  recent  report  to  Ctongress  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation has  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
cent crisis  in  Cuba  has  opened  a  new 
phase  in  the  cold  war  and  that  USIA 
must  be  prepared  to  play  its  full  part. 

Since  its  inception  in  1948  with  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  402,  the  U.S.  for- 
eign information  program  has  attempted 
to  "play  its  full  part"  as  we  went 
through  one  phase  after  another  of  a 
fluctuating  cold  war.  USIA  has  played 
an  important  role  in  disseminating  ac- 
curate information  to  the  world  during 
the  Korean  war,  Suez,  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  the  de-Stalinization  cam- 
paign of  K3irushchev,  Berlin,  and  many 
other  critical  events  which  have  con- 
fronted the  United  States  during  the 
past  15  years. 

The  UJ3.  Information  Agency  has  dem- 
onstrated its  ability  to  communicate  U.S. 
foreign  policies  and  the  American  mes- 
sage to  people  of  the  world  rapidly,  accu- 
rately, and  authoritatively.  The  United 
States  today  has  a  worldwide  communi- 
cations apparatus  capable  of  relaying  in- 
formation instantaneously.  The  recent 
dramatic  development  of  Telstar  pro- 
vides us  with  another  channel  for  trans- 
continental distribution  of  television 
programs. 

On  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  402, 1  am  pleased  not 
only  to  congratulate  the  Congress  for 
Its  foresight  in  this  important  area  of  our 
foreign  relations  but  extend  my  commen- 
dation to  the  directors  and  personnel  of 
the  Agency  who  over  the  years  contrib- 
uted to  its  progress  and  improvement.  I 
also  congratulate  the  present  Director  of 
USIA,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  on  his 
tireless  efforts  to  improve  further  the 
USIA  in  order  that  in  the  words  of  the 
Commission.  USIA  may  "be  prepared  to 
play  its  full  part."  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
man  of  Mr.  Murrow's  stature  in  the 
radio  and  television  industry  to  direct  its 
foreign  Information  program.  His  na- 
tional and  international  reputation  is  a 
distinct  asset  to  this  Nation. 

The  release  of  the  18th  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information  which  coincides  with  the 
date  of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  en- 


actment of  Public  Law  402,  is  another 
example  of  the  constructive  work  of  this 
patriotic  Commission.  I  have  said  before 
and  repeat  it  again  that  even  if  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  reads  the  Commis- 
sion's reports,  the  existence  of  an  out- 
side, independent  group  which  serves 
without  compensation  and  which  con- 
stantly appraises  the  work  of  our  foreign 
information  program  is  a  good  thing.  It 
is  a  good  thing  because  its  criticisms, 
recommendations,  and  advice  are  read  by 
the  officers  of  the  Agency  who  know  that 
in  addition  to  the  Congress  there  is  a 
Commission,  whose  members  are  experi- 
enced professionals  in  the  art  of  commu- 
nication and  persuasion,  that  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  appraisal.  I 
am  pleased  to  acknowledge  their  efforts 
today. 


WILLIAM  McKINLEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

GEKERAL  LEAVE  TO  SXTETn} 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  life  and  accomplishment 
of  William  McKinley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.^ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ohioans, 
all  Americans  should  most  deeply  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity,  which  I  imder- 
stand  has  been  afforded  for  some  years. 
to  mark  the  birth  date  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley on  the  calendar  of  this  House  and 
In  the  consideration  of  its  Members.  I 
particularly  appreciate  the  honor  done 
me  by  my  Ohio  colleagues  in  permitting 
me  to  speak  for  them  of  him  on  this  my 
first  address  to  this  great  body,  a  body 
where  Mr.  McKinley  served  Ohio  and  the 
Nation  so  long  and  with  such  distinction. 

I  cannot  be  unmindful,  as  I  speak, 
however,  of  the  disservice  which  some- 
times has  been  done  to  the  times  and  role 
of  President  McKinley  by  hasty  and  un- 
informed men  sometimes  caught  in  the 
passion  of  their  time  and  the  pleadings 
of  their  special  causes.  We  honor  Mc- 
Kinley today  but  yesterday  and  perhaps 
tomorrow  we  will  hear  that  his  time  was 
so  archaic  that  it  should  have  no  mean- 
ing today,  that  his  role  was  so  dated 
that  it  should  remain  a  museum  piece. 

Truly  to  honor  him  this  day  we  must 
go  beyond  the  catchwords  and  the  slo- 
gans and  sense  the  real  significance  of 
the  career  and  role  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican. 

The  inauguration  of  William  McKinley 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
1897.  marked  the  beginning  of  America's 
role  as  a  world  power.  It  is  a  date,  a 
time,  a  dedication  to  the  future  that 
should  live  in  the  pride  of  our  ijeople 
and  their  purposes. 

McKinley,  coming  from  the  heartland 
of  the  Nation,  strode  with  the  Nation  to 
the  heartland  of  history,  to  the  center 
of  the  vast  unsettled  stage  of  world  pow- 
ers. FYom  his  time  forward  all  nations 
would  turn  toward  this  land,  listen  to 
Its  case,  heed  its  causes. 


McKinley  was  faced  with  crisis  in 
Cuba.  He  moved,  and  from  chaoe 
brought  order  and  ultimately  freedom 
The  Philippines,  the  open-door  policy  in 
China — these  were  other  landmarks  of 
the  new  and  important  role  America 
would  play  in  world  affairs. 

McKinley  was  not  an  agent  of  status 
quo  nor  was  his  time  a  reflection  of  it 
Rather  it  was  a  time  of  testing  and  of 
proof,  of  the  man  and  of  the  people 
Together  they  met  the  test,  not  with 
slogans,  but  with  actions;  not  with  tu- 
mult, but  with  convictions.  For  McKin- 
ley's  time  also  was  the  beginning  of  unj. 
fied  government  in  this  Nation,  unified 
in  spirit — not  alone  by  labels — unified  to 
bring  to  all  Americans  the  benefits  of 
our  growing  strength  and  prosperity. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  ranks  of  the  major  powers  of  the 
world  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out dynamic  leadership  on  the  part 
of  its  Chief  Executive.  This  quality  Mc- 
Kinley had  in  great  abundance.  Let  us 
examine  briefly  what  accounted  for  his 
greatness  as  a  leader. 

In  the  first  place.  McKinley  was  im- 
mensely popular.  He  had  a  captivating 
personality,  characterized  by  a  warmth 
and  sincerity  that  was  quickly  detectable. 
His  following  was  devoted.  It  swept  him 
into  office  in  the  election  of  1896.  sus- 
tained him  through  the  many  challenges 
confronting  him,  and  mourned  his  death 
by  an  assassin's  g\m,  with  one  of  the 
greatest  outpourings  of  grief  that  Amer- 
ica has  ever  seen. 

Second,  and  particularly  appropriate 
for  this  occasion  today.  William  McKin- 
ley had  a  unique  relationship  with  the 
Congress.  His  previous  political  expe- 
rience uniquely  qusdifled  him  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  Congress  in  a  way 
that  served  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
White  House,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Na- 
tion. He  had  been  a  distinguished  and 
hardworking  Member  of  this  House  for 
seven  terms,  serving  his  district  longer 
than  any  other  from  that  district,  save 
only  the  present  distinguished  incum- 
bent. Entering  this  honorable  body  in 
1877,  he  quickly  demonstrated  his  great 
legislative  talents  and  abilities  and,  as  a 
result,  after  only  3  years  as  a  Member, 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  a  feat  which,  even 
under  very  different  canons  and  tradi- 
tions of  that  day,  any  freshman  Con- 
gressman must  view  with  awe  and 
amazement.  As  chairman  of  that  im- 
portant committee.  McKinley  mastered 
the  Intricate  details  of  tariff  legislation. 
The  McKinley  bill,  as  the  tariff  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  1890  was  known,  showed 
his  expert  command  of  his  subject  and 
his  abilities  as  a  lawmaker,  and.  for  his 
time  and  for  this  Nation,  the  law  was 
wise  and  needed. 

The  future  President  of  the  United 
States  was  able  to  view  the  executive- 
legislative  relation  from  another  side  as 
ex-Governor  of  Ohio.  Thus,  he  was 
uniquely  equipped  also  to  work  with,  and 
not  against,  the  sovereign  States  after 
entering  the  White  House. 

McKinley 's  sympathetic  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  viewpoints  of  Members  of  the 
Congrress  account  In  large  part  for  his 
ability  to  win  their  assent  to  his  pro- 
grams and  policies.     He  was.  as  Profes- 
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sor  Wilfred  E.  Binkley  has  noted,  "the 
gentle  but  undoubted  leader  of  Con- 
gress." Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom  ob- 
served : 

We  never  had  a  President  who  had  more 
Influence  with  Congress  than  McKinley.  I 
have  never  heard  of  even  the  slightest  fric- 
tion between  him  and  the  party  leaders  In 
Senate  and  House. 

That,  surely.  Is  a  precedent  we  today 
can  on  occasion  view  with  wonderment. 

We  can  give  thanks  that  William  Mc- 
Kinley was  endowed  with  the  attributes 
of  leadership  for.  without  them  at  that 
crucial  time,  America's  entry  onto  the 
world  scene  as  a  great  power  might  have 
been  delayed  for  a  number  of  years  and 
might  have  been  considerably  less  suc- 
cessful. A  generation  after  his  death, 
an  historian  siunmed  up  the  greatness  of 
McKinley's  character: 

A  statesman  singularly  gifted  to  unite  the 
discordant  forces  of  government  and  mold 
the  diverse  purposes  of  men  toward  progres- 
sive and  salutary  action. 

These  are  things  which  recitation  of 
dates  or  titles  may  miss.  Such  recitation 
is  the  pimctuation  of  history,  not  reflec- 
tive of  its  broad  meaning. 

Thus,  though  I  speak  briefly  today.  I 
have  tried  to  speak  of  long  and  lasting 
virtues  which.  emt)odied  by  William  Mc- 
Kinley. inspired  our  future. 

His  was  leadership  without  coercion, 
consensus  without  manipulation.  In 
statehouse,  Capitol,  and  White  House,  he 
knew  the  balances  and  uses  of  power;  he 
rejected  Its  abuses. 

He  knew  this  House  well ;  he  knew  the 
house  of  our  Nation,  too.  We  from  Ohio 
are  proud  to  be  Ohioans.  as  he  was  proud, 
and  to  be  Members  of  this  House,  as  he 
was.  But  more,  we  are  proud  to  be,  as 
all  Americans  are,  bearers  of  the  national 
greatness  which  he  so  enhanced.  To  be 
worthy  of  it  is  why  each  of  us  is  here. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  the  address  he  has  made  on  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley. Those  of  us  from  the  16th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio  are  naturally 
very  proud  of  our  native  son  who  ser\'ed 
so  well  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark 
County,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
our  district,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  Saturday  night 
of  making  the  McKinley  Day  address  in 
his  hometown  of  Canton.  In  trying  to 
determine  what  to  bring  to  the  people 
there  that  might  be  something  a  little 
different,  I  read  the  Inaugural  addresses 
of  William  McKinley,  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues  It  would  do  everyone's 
heart  good  to  read  those  two  great  in- 
augural addresses  of  William  McKinley. 
We  can  do  no  better  than  to  heed  his 
words  in  the  crisis  of  today  and  carry  on 
m  the  traditions  that  made  America 
great. 

Here,  in  part,  are  McKinley's  words  at 
his  flrst  Inaugural,  March  4,  1897: 

In  obedience  to  the  wUl  of  the  people,  and 
In  their  presence,   by  the   authority  vested 


in  me  by  this  oath,  I  assiome  the  arduovis 
and  responsible  duties  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
my  countrymen  and  InvoiOng  the  guidance 
of  Almighty  God. 

Our  faith  teaches  that  there  Is  no  safer 
reliance  than  upon  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
who  has  so  singularly  favored  the  American 
people  in  every  national  trial,  and  who  wlU 
not  forsake  us  so  long  as  we  obey  His  Com- 
mandments and  walk  humbly  In  His  foot- 
steps. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  high  trust  to 
which  I  have  been  called — always  of  grave 
importance — are  augmented  by  the  prevailing 
business  conditions  entailing  idleness  upon 
willing  labor  and  loss  to  useful  enterprises. 
The  country  is  suffering  from  Industrial  dis- 
turbances from  which  speedy  relief  must  be 
had.  Our  financial  system  needs  some  re- 
vision; our  money  is  all  good  now,  but  its 
value  must  not  further  be  threatened.  It 
should  all  be  put  upon  an  enduring  basis, 
not  subject  to  easy  attack,  nor  its  stability 
to  doubt  or  dispute. 

Most  of  our  financial  laws  are  the  out- 
growth of  experience  and  trial,  and  should 
not  be  amended  without  Investigation  and 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
changes.  We  must  l>e  both  sure  we  are 
right  and  make  haste  slowly. 

Economy  Is  demanded  In  every  branch  of 
the  Government  at  all  times,  but  especially 
In  periods,  like  the  present,  of  depression 
in  business  and  distress  among  the  people. 
The  severest  economy  must  be  observed  in 
all  public  expenditures,  and  extravagance 
stopped  whenever  It  Is  found,  and  prevented 
wherever  In  the  future  it  may  be  developed. 
If  the  revenues  are  to  remain  as  now,  the 
only  relief  that  can  come  must  be  from  de- 
creased expenditures.  But  the  present  must 
not  become  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
Government. 

It  has  been  oui  uniform  practice  to  re- 
tire, not  increase  our  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, and  this  policy  must  again  be  resumed 
and  vigorously  enforced.  Our  revenues 
should  always  be  large  enough  to  meet  with 
ease  and  promptness  not  only  our  current 
needs  and  the  principal  and  Interest  of  the 
public  debt,  but  to  make  proper  and  liberal 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Government  should  not  be  permitted 
to  run  behind  or  Increase  Its  debt  In  times 
like  the  present.  Suitably  to  provide  against 
this  Is  the  mandate  of  duty— the  certain  and 
easy  remedy  for  most  of  our  financial  dif- 
ficulties. A  deflcleacy  is  inevitable  so  long 
as  the  expenditvires  of  the  Government  ex- 
ceed its  receipts.  It  can  only  be  met  by  loans 
or  an  Increased  revenue. 

VV'hile  a  large  annual  surplus  of  revenue 
may  Invite  waste  and  extravagance,  inade- 
quate revenue  creates  distrust  and  under- 
mines public  and  private  credit.  Neither 
should  be  encouraged.  Between  more  loans 
and  more  revenue  there  ought  to  be  but  one 
opinion.  We  should  have  more  revenue,  and 
that  without  delay,  hindrance,  or  postpone- 
ment. A  surplus  in  the  Treasury  created  by 
loans  is  not  a  permanent  or  safe  reliance. 

It  win  suffice  while  It  lasts,  but  It  cannot 
last  long  while  the  outlays  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  greater  than  Its  receipts,  as  has 
been  the  case  during  the  past  2  years.  Nor 
must  It  be  forgotten  that  however  much 
such  loans  may  temporarily  relieve  the  sit- 
uation, the  Government  Is  still  indebted  for 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  thus  accrued, 
which  it  must  ultimately  pay.  while  its  abil- 
ity to  pay  is  not  strengthened,  but  weakened 
by  a  continued  deficit. 

Loans  are  Imperative  in  great  emergencies 
to  preserve  the  Government  or  its  credit, 
but  a  failure  to  supply  needed  revenue  in 
time  of  peace  for  the  maintenance  of  either 
has  no  Justification. 

The  best  way  for  the  Government  to  main- 
tain its  credit  Is  to  pay  as  it  goes — not  by 
resorting    to  loans,   but   by   keeping   out   of 


debt — through  an  adequate  income  secured 
by  a  system  of  taxation,  external  or  inter- 
nal, or  both. 

The  depression  of  the  past  4  years  has  fal- 
len with  esp>eclal  severity  upon  the  great 
body  of  tollers  of  the  country,  and  upon 
none  more  than  the  holders  of  small  farms. 
Agriculture  has  languished  and  labor  suf- 
fered. The  revival  of  manufacturing  wlU  be 
a  relief  to  both.  No  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion is  more  devoted  to  the  Institution  of 
free  government  nor  more  loyal  In  their 
support,  while  none  bears  more  cheerfully 
or  fully  its  proper  share  In  the  maintenance 
of  the  Government  or  Is  better  entitled  to 
its  wise  and  liberal  care  and  protection. 

Legislation  helpful  to  producers  is  benefi- 
cial to  all.  The  depressed  condition  of  in- 
dustry on  the  farm  and  in  the  mme  and 
factory  has  lessened  the  abUlty  of  the  people 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  them,  and  they 
rightfully  exi>ect  that  not  only  a  system  of 
revenue  shall  be  established  that  will  secure 
the  largest  mcome  with  the  least  btirden,  but 
that  every  means  will  be  taken  to  decrease, 
rather  than  increase,  our  public  expenditures. 
Business  conditions  are  not  the  moet  prom- 
ising. It  will  take  time  to  restore  the  pros- 
perity of  former  years.  If  we  cannot  prompt- 
ly attain  it,  we  can  resolutely  turn  our  faces 
In  that  direction  and  aid  lt«  rettu-n  by 
friendly  legislation. 

However  troublesome  the  situation  may 
appear.  Congress  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be 
found  lacking  In  disposition  or  abUlty  to  re- 
lieve It  as  far  as  legislation  can  do  so.  The 
restoration  of  conflidence  and  the  revival  of 
business,  which  men  of  all  parties  so  much 
desire,  depend  more  largely  upon  the  prompt, 
energetic,  and  intelligent  action  of  Congress 
than  upon  any  other  single  agency  affecting 
the  situation. 

It  Is  inspiring,  too.  to  remember  that  no 
great  emergency  in  the  108  years  of  our 
eventful  national  life  has  ever  arisen  that 
has  not  been  met  with  wisdom  and  courage 
by  the  American  people,  with  fidelity  to  their 
best  interests  and  highest  destiny,  and  to  the 
honor  of  the  American  name.  These  years 
of  glorious  history  have  exalted  mankind 
and  advanced  the  cause  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world,  and  Immeastirably  strength- 
ened the  precious  free  institutions  which  we 
enjoy.  The  people  love  and  wUl  stiatatn 
these  institutions. 

The  great  essential  to  oiu-  happiness  and 
prosperity  is  that  we  adhere  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Government  was  established 
and  insist  upon  their  faithful  observance. 
Equality  of  rights  must  prevail,  and  cxir  laws 
be  always  and  everywhere  respected  and 
obeyed.  We  may  have  failed  In  the  dis- 
charge of  our  full  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
great  RepubUc,  but  It  is  consoling  and  en- 
couraging to  realize  that  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  free  thought,  free  schools,  the  free  and 
unmolested  right  of  religious  liberty  and 
worship,  and  free  and  fair  elections  are  dearer 
and  more  umversally  enjoyed  today  than 
ever  before. 

These  guarantees  must  be  sacredly  pre- 
served and  wisely  strengthened.  The  consti- 
tuted authorities  must  be  cheerfully  and 
vigorously  upheld.  The  preservation  of  pub- 
lic order,  the  right  of  discussion,  the  Integ- 
rity of  coxirtB,  and  the  orderly  administration 
of  Justice  must  continue  forever  the  rock 
of  safety  upon  which  our  Goveriunent  se- 
curely rests. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to 
cultivate  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  this  accords 
with  my  conception  of  otu-  duty  now. 

We  have  cherished  the  p>ollcy  of  noninter- 
ference with  affairs  of  foreign  governments 
wisely  inaugurated  by  Washington,  keeping 
ourselves  free  from  entanglement,  either  as 
allies  or  foes,  content  to  leave  undisturbed 
with  them  the  settlement  of  their  own  do- 
mestic concerns.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  pur- 
sue a  firm  and  dignified  foreign  policy,  which 
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■hall  be  Just,  impartial,  ever  watchfxil  of  oiir 
natlonal  bonor,  and  always  Insisting  ui>on 
tile  enforcement  of  tiie  lawful  rights  of 
American  citizens  everywhere.  Our  diplo- 
macy shoiild  seek  nothing  more  and  accept 
nothing  less  than  is  due  us. 

This  was  the  situation  in  America  as 
McKinley  saw  it  on  the  threshold  of  his 
first  term  as  President. 

No  clever  phrases,  no  slick  expressions 
in  his  speech.  Rather,  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  Nation's  problem,  and  a  plan 
to  put  the  country  back  on  the  path  of 
progress  and  prosperity. 

And  these  were  not  idle  campaign 
promises  or  windy  theories  McKinley 
delivered.  Four  3rears  later,  in  his  sec- 
ond inaugural,  he  spoke  to  the  country 
imder  circumstances  greatly  improved. 
Let  me  quote  briefly  from  this  speech: 

ICy  fellow  citlBens,  when  we  assembled 
bere  on  the  4th  of  March  1897,  there  was 
great  anxiety  with  regard  to  our  currency 
and  credit.  None  exists  now.  Then  our 
Treasury  receipts  were  inadequate  to  meet 
the  current  obligations  of  the  Government. 
Iffow  they  are  sulBclent  for  all  public  needs, 
and  we  have  a  surplus  Instead  of  a  deficit. 
Then  I  felt  constrained  to  convene  the  Con- 
gress In  extraordinary  session  to  devise  reve- 
nues to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government.  Now  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
announce  that  the  Congress  just  closed  has 
reduced  taxation  In  the  sum  of  $41  million. 

Then  there  was  deep  solicitude  because  of 
the  long  depression  in  our  manufacturing, 
mining,  agricultural,  and  mercantile  indus- 
tries and  the  consequent  distress  of  our 
laboring  population.  Now  every  avenue  of 
production  is  crowded  with  activity,  labor 
Is  well  employed,  and  American  products 
find  good  markets  at  home  smd  abroad. 

Our  diversified  productions,  however,  are 
Increasing  in  such  unprecedented  volume  as 
to  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  still  tar- 
ther  enlarging  oxir  foreign  markets  by 
broader  commercial  relations. 

For  this  purpose  reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ments with  other  nations  should  in  liberal 
spirit  be  carefully  cultivated  and  promoted. 

Intrusted  by  the  people  for  a  second  time 
with  the  OtBce  of  President,  I  enter  upon  its 
administration  appreciating  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities which  attach  to  this  renewed 
honor  and  commission,  promising  unreserved 
devotion  on  my  part  to  their  faithful  dis- 
charge and  reverently  invoking  for  my  guid- 
ance the  direction  and  favor  of  Almighty 
God. 

I  should  shrink  from  the  duties  this  day 
Bfsimied  If  I  did  not  feel  that  in  their  per- 
formance I  should  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  wise  and  patriotic  men  of  aU  parties. 
It  encoxirages  me  for  the  great  task  which 
I  now  undertake  to  believe  that  those  who 
voluntarily  committed  to  me  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Re- 
public will  give  to  me  generous  support  in 
my  duties  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
tile  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

The  national  purjxwe  Is  indicated  through 
a  national  election.  It  Is  the  constitutional 
method  of  ascertaining  the  public  will. 
When  once  it  is  registered  it  is  a  law  to  us 
all,  and  faithful  observance  should  follow 
Its  decrees. 

Strong  hearts  and  helpful  hands  are 
needed  and.  fortunately,  we  have  them  In 
every  part  of  our  beloved  country. 

Existing  problems  demand  the  thought 
and  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  country, 
and  the  responsibility  for  their  presence, 
as  well  as  for  their  righteous  settlement, 
rests  upon  us  all — no  more  upon  me  than 
upon  you.  There  are  some  national  ques- 
tions In  the  solution  of  which  patriotism 
should  exclude  partisanship.  Magnifying 
their  difficulties  will  not  take  them  off  our 


hands  nor  facilitate  their  adjustment,  dis- 
trust of  the  capacity,  integrity,  and  high 
purposes  of  the  American  people  will  not  be 
an  inspiring  theme  for  future  political  con- 
tests. Dark  pictures  and  gloomy  forebodings 
are  worse  than  useless.  These  only  becloud, 
they  do  not  help  to  point  the  way  of  safety 
and  honor.    "Hope  maketh  not  ashamed." 

The  prophets  of  evil  were  not  the  builders 
of  the  Republic,  nor  in  Its  crises  since  have 
they  saved  or  served  it.  The  faith  of  our 
fathers  was  a  mighty  force  in  Its  creation, 
and  the  faith  of  their  descendants  has 
wrought  Its  progress  and  furnished  its 
defenders.  They  are  obstructionists  who 
despair,  and  who  would  destroy  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  our  people  to  solve  wisely 
and  for  civilization  the  mighty  problems 
resting  upon  them. 

The  American  people.  Intrenched  in  free- 
dom at  home,  take  their  love  for  It  with 
them  wherever  they  go,  and  they  reject  as 
mistaken  and  unworthy  the  doctrine  that 
we  lose  our  own  liberties  by  securing  the 
enduring   foundations   of    liberty   to   others. 

As  heretofore,  so  hereafter  will  the  Nation 
demonstrate  Its  fitness  to  administer  any 
new  estate  which  events  devolve  upon  it, 
and  in  the  fear  of  God  will  "take  occasion 
by  the  hand  and  make  the  bounds  of  free- 
dom wider  yet."  If  there  are  those  among 
us  who  would  make  our  way  more  dlfllcult, 
we  must  not  be  disheartened,  but  the  more 
earnestly  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  upon 
which  we  have  rightly  entered. 

The  path  of  progress  is  seldom  smooth. 
New  things  are  often  found  hard  to  do.  Our 
fathers  found  them  so.  We  find  them  so. 
They  are  Inconvenient.  They  cost  us  some- 
thing. But  are  we  not  made  better  for  the 
effort  and  sacrifice,  and  are  not  those  we 
serve  lifted  up  and  blessed? 

We  face  at  this  moment  a  most  Important 
question — that  of  the  futiire  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

The  peace  which  we  are  pledged  to  leave  to 
the  Cuban  people  must  carry  with  It  the 
guarantees  of  permanence.  We  Ijecame 
sponsors  for  the  pacification  of  the  Island, 
and  we  remain  accountable  to  the  Cubans, 
no  less  than  to  oxir  own  country  and  i>eople, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  as  a  free  com- 
monwealth on  abiding  foundations  of  right. 
Justice,  liberty,  and  assured  order. 

Our  enfranchisement  of  the  people  will  not 
be  completed  until  free  Cuba  shaU  be  a  re- 
ality, not  a  name;  a  perfect  entity,  not  a 
hasty  experiment  bearing  within  itself  the 
elements  of  failure. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TaftI  to  yield  in  order  that  I  may, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republican 
delegation  in  the  House,  express  to  him, 
the  grandson  of  a  great  President  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  our  entire  delegation  for  the  re- 
markable and  beautiful  tribute  that  he 
paid  another  great  Ohio  President,  a  man 
we  all  honor  and  revere,  and  whose  mem- 
ory will  live  as  long  as  the  State  of  Ohio 
lives,  William  McKinley,  You  are  to  be 
congratulated,  sir. 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


U.S.  INTELLIGENCE  REVISIONS 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Rogers]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cold  war  has  been  underway  for  some 
time,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
objectively  view  several  of  its  aspects. 
One  outstanding  fact  is  obvious  to  the 
Nation — the  cold  war  must  be  waged 
with  weapons  of  accurate.  efBcient  in- 
telligence methods. 

Events  of  the  past  point  up  this  fact. 
The  use  of  the  U-2  aerial  reconnaissance 
program  gave  this  Nation  a  great  advan- 
tage in  determining  how  to  utilize  its 
long-range  bombers  and  missiles.  The 
ill-fated  Cuban  invasion  of  1961  raised 
some  questions  of  the  organization  of  our 
intelligence  system.  Certainly  the  events 
of  the  last  half  of  1962.  when  the  Soviets 
launched  their  wholesale  arms  buildup 
in  Cuba,  has  demonstrated  that  such  in- 
equities as  time  lags  in  disseminating 
vital  information  can  seriously  impair 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

It  has  become  clear  that  a  review  of 
U.S.  intelligence  operations  is  in  order 
for  the  security  of  the  American  people. 
Such  a  review  should  be  conducted  by 
the  Congress,  where  constitutional  au- 
thority for  regulating  smd  maintaining 
the  Armed  Forces  is  spelled  out  in  ex- 
plicit terms.  These  forces  are  vital  to 
our  Nation's  defenses,  and  in  this  age  of 
nuclear  terror  and  a  precarious  balance 
of  power,  prompt  and  accurate  intelli- 
gence information  is  just  as  vital. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Information  and 
Intelligence.  This  committee,  estab- 
lished in  the  Congress  as  a  permanent 
and  standing  committee,  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  intelligence  activ- 
ities of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Its  records  and  proceedings  would  be 
highly  classified  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security  in  order  that  complete 
freedom  of  review  could  be  maintained, 
and  its  committee  staff  would  be  cleared 
for  such  sensitive  exposure. 

Such  a  committee  was  recommended 
by  the  Hoover  Commission  in  its  report 
on  the  study  of  reorganization  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  Nation  was 
formulating  the  atomic  bomb  during  the 
closing  days  of  World  War  U.  it  was 
felt  that  congressional  knowledge  of  this 
highly  classified  project  was  advisable. 
For  this  reason,  a  top  secret  briefing  on 
the  atomic  project  was  held  on  February 
18,  1944,  and  seven  congressional  lead- 
ers of  both  Houses  were  advised  of  U.S. 
efforts  in  the  nuclear  field.  Two  of  those 
distinguished  Members  are  still  serving 
this  Nation  as  Members  of  this  House. 

One  year  later,  on  February  of  1945. 
those  associated  with  the  atomic  project 
briefed  five  more  congressional  leaders 
on  the  development  of  this  weapon.  I 
know  of  no  better  kept  secret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  justified 
and  well  qualified  to  review  this  Nation's 
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intelligence  efforts.  I  urge  enactment 
of  my  proposal  to  allow  this  review.  The 
security  of  America  demands  it. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  209)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  Frank  J.  HoaroN,  of  New 
Tork,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE   PASSING  OF   ROBERT   FROST 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Vermont  particularly  regret  the 
passing  of  Robert  Frost.  We  feel  him  to 
be  one  of  our  own.  He  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  our 
State.  He  has  been  a  most  distinguished 
American.  We  shall  miss  him.  We  shall 
revere  his  memory. 


TAX  REIPORM 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sntdff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
new  and  clever  smokescreen  of  appar- 
ently soaking  the  rich,  the  administra- 
tion now  desires  to  impose  greater  tax 
hardships  on  its  middle  and  lower  in- 
come taxpayers  than  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory. It  is  time  for  genuine  tax  reform 
all  right,  but  one  that  will  restore  some 
balance  and  fiscal  sanity  to  a  situation 
that  is  on  the  verge  of  getting  out  of 
hand. 

Based  on  the  Treasury's  running  bal- 
ance sheet  as  of  December,  every  tax- 
payer would  have  to  shell  out  $5,066  to 
meet  his  share  of  the  public  debt — $188 
more  than  last  year — the  Washington 
World  of  January  11,  1963. 

If  every  taxpayer  had  to  pay  an  equal 
share  of  taxes  to  cover  New  Frontier  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  to  date,  it 
would  amount  to  $943  each— or  $77  more 
than  last  year. 

And  this  mythical  average  taxpayer  is 
not  as  mythical  as  he  might  seem. 
American  industrial  workers  as  a  rule 
now  fall  in  the  $4,000  to  $6,000  bracket, 
with  many  being  above  that. 

Those  who  pretend  that  taxes  are 
aimed  only  or  mostly  at  the  other  fel- 
low had  better  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
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facts,  namely.  91  6  percent  of  all  taxable 
income  falls  below  the  $6,000  Income 
level. 

Unless  the  line  is  drawn  and  a  halt  is 
called,  it  is  obvious  where  the  present 
tax  system  will  lead  us.  It  is  already 
pinching  the  low  and  middle  income 
groups,  but  a  tax  reduction  that  in- 
creases the  debt  will  not  aid  the  situa- 
tion.   It  will  compound  the  felony. 

The  advocacy  of  greater  and  greater 
deficits  aggravates  the  crime  being  per- 
petrated on  the  people.  To  advocate  a 
tax  reduction  with  an  Locreased  deficit 
is  like  giving  a  worker  a  weekly  pay  in- 
crease of  a  few  dollars  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  his  debt  at  the  depart- 
ment store  by  many  times  the  amount  of 
the  weekly  increase  in  pay. 

Despite  the  high  graduation  that  is  al- 
ready applied  at  upper  income  levels, 
taxpayers  in  the  brackets  below  $10,000 
pay  about  60  percent  of  the  personal 
income  tax  revenues  presently  being  col- 
lected. This  is  pointed  out  on  page  15 
of  i.n  AFL-CIO  handbook  on  Federal 
taxes,  dated  September  1960.  Support- 
ing figures  were  drawn  from  Treasury 
Department  documents. 

Our  tax  system  soaks  the  rich,  all  right, 
but  it  soaks  the  little  man,  too.  The 
wage  earner  on  the  assembly  line  in  fac- 
tories can  add  and  subtract.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  to  him  that 
the  New  Frontier  group  can  only  mul- 
tiply. 

The  average  wage  earner  has  to  work 
2  hours  and  19  minutes  out  of  his  normal 
8-hour  workday  to  pay  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  his  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port by  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.  By 
far  the  biggest  hunk  goes  to  Washington. 

Until  very  recently,  politicians  have 
t)een  able  to  sell  the  idea  that  their  tax 
packages  were  always  meant  for  the 
other  fpllow.  The  withholding  device 
has  helped  to  conceal  the  impact  of  tax 
deductions  somewhat,  but  tht  growing 
portion  of  the  wage  earner's  pay  that  is 
being  siphoned  off  each  year  to  be  spent 
by  bureaucrats — some  even  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  enemies  of  America — has  now 
become  evident  to  practically  everybody. 

The  myth  that  the  other  fellow  is  going 
to  foot  the  bill  no  longer  makes  much 
sense  to  people  who  know  they  are  al- 
ready paying  a  substantial  part  of  their 
income.  If  100  percent  of  the  upper 
bracket  earnings  of  the  Nation  were 
confiscated  they  would  produce  enough 
to  run  the  Federal  Government  only  a 
few  weeks  at  the  most.  Tlie  rest  comes 
from  middle  and  lower  income  groups — 
the  only  place  left.  People  now  realize 
this. 

They  also  know  that  expenditures 
grow  automatically  if  more  money  is 
provided.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  bureaucrats  to  pay  off  past  obli- 
gations. They  tend  to  feel  they  are  fall- 
ing down  on  the  job  in  spending  your 
money  if  they  fail  to  spend  more  than 
they  take  in. 

The  admistration  talks  about  various 
kinds  of  deficits  such  as  "deficits  of 
weakness"  and  "deficits  of  strength"  and 
"transitional  deficits."  I  take  the  latter 
to  be  that  momentary  transitional  period 
between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy. 


Whenever  additional  revenue  is  made 
available  by  any  growth  of  the  American 
economy,  the  New  Frontiersmen  have 
plans  for  spending  it  by  the  time  the  ink 
dries  on  the  new  estimates.  Obviously  It 
is  time  for  a  tax  cut.  but  also  it  is  time 
for  a  spending  cut. 

The  impact  of  such  free-wheeling  irre- 
sponsibihty  by  the  Goverrunent  on  the 
wage  earner  is  tremendous.  All  fair- 
minded  Americans  recognize  that  the 
rates  are  even  more  oppressive  in  the 
brackets  where  all-important  capital 
formation  must  occur.  This  does  not 
have  any  emotional  impact  on  the  wage 
earner,  but  he  knows  that  somebody 
must  build  the  plant  he  works  in  or 
finance  the  business  that  provides  his 
job. 

The  American  economy — historically 
the  most  competitive  and  most  dynamic 
in  the  world — has  now  been  stifled  Into  a 
slow  rate  of  growth.  Not  so  slow  as  to 
create  hysteria,  but  slow  enough  for 
businessmen  and  wage  earners  alike  to  be 
concerned.  It  is  so  evident  that  even 
the  New  Frontiersmen  are  beginning  to 
see  what  has  been  obvious  to  many  people 
all  along. 

Here  we  are  in  an  era  of  change,  with 
the  dynamic  conservatives  of  the  Nation 
advocating  changed  policies  to  meet  the 
challenge.  The  group  which  claims  the 
halo  of  progressiveness  for  Itself  would 
have  us  continue  wallo^^ing  In  debt  and 
interest  which  is  not  comprehensible  by 
me  or  most  taxpayers. 

The  wage  earners  of  America  have  a 
direct  stake  in  the  Nation's  business  and 
industrial  fertility.  Its  success  and  Its 
growth  determine  whether  jobs  will  exist 
for  people  or  whether  the  welfare  rolls 
will  be  jammed  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  they  already  are. 

With  America  the  high  cost  producer 
of  many  of  the  world's  goods,  and  with 
other  industrial  nations  making  Inroads 
into  many  of  our  traditional  markets,  we 
have  a  real  challenge  confronting  us. 

It  will  take  more  than  glib  phrases, 
more  than  swimming  parties,  more  than 
leaked  statements  to  the  friendly  seg- 
ment of  the  press  to  meet  this  challenge 
successfully.  In  short,  it  will  take  more 
than  high-sounding  conversation  to 
bring  it  about.  If  phrasemaking  fol- 
lowed by  retreat  would  do  It,  we  would 
be  in  good  shape  right  now. 

Discerning  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  have  come  to  knew  this  and 
proclaim  it.  One  of  the  real  encourag- 
ing signs  of  our  time  is  the  willingness 
of  people  to  study  the  issues  and  vote  on 
the  principles  rather  than  put  attach- 
ment to  some  party,  some  bloc,  some 
pressure  group  ahead  of  what  is  right  for 
America  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
and  belief.  More  of  this  sentiment  is 
needed — but  I  think  we  are  trending  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  the  face  of  such  growing  awareness, 
even  the  New  Frontier  has  been  forced  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  its  grand  claims 
of  1960  about  "getting  the  country  mov- 
ing" have  been  followed  by  movement, 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  "Does 
the  American  public  want  to  sail  or  to 
anchor  down?"    About  the  only  thing 
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established  by  this  question  is  the  clear 
fact  that  America  is  clearly  at  sea. 

Two  of  the  biggest  factors  in  this  drift- 
ing are  the  Nation's  tax  policy  and  its 
spending  policy.  The  President  has 
finally  recognized  this  to  some  extent 
insofar  as  taxes  are  concerned,  but  in- 
stead of  coming  out  for  real,  genuine, 
far-reaching,  comprehensive  reforms  of 
the  type  that  can  meet  a  mid-20th  cen- 
tury challenge,  we  have  seen  proposed  a 
huge  deficit  for  a  system  already  cring- 
ing beneath  a  load  far  too  heavy  for  it 
to  bear. 

This  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
basic  tax  structure  and  needed  rate  re- 
forms together  with  reduced  spending 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  members  of 
both  parties  in  Congress.  Several  bills 
with  bipartisan  sponsorship  have  been 
introduced  which  clearly  head  in  this 
direction. 

ITie  approach  which  seems  to  make 
the  most  sense  and  draw  the  most  in- 
terest Is  a  program  of  gradual  tax  re- 
duction over  a  5-year  period  that  will 
provide  needed  relief  in  all  brackets,  let- 
ting national  growth  offset  each  year's 
reduction  coupled  with  a  spending  re- 
duction and  thereby  preserving  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  plans  that  I  endorse  will  guaran- 
tee a  reduction  of  at  least  25  percent  to 
every  personal  taxpayer.  This  would  be 
evident  in  the  lower  brackets  by  grad- 
ually stepping  down  the  lowest  bracket 
from  20  to  15  percent.  The  rates  at  all 
levels  would  be  substantially  lower.  But 
89.4  percent  of  the  total  dollar  savings 
would  go  to  middle  and  lower  income 
people  and  only  10.5  percent  to  those 
with  Incomes  of  $14,000  and  over. 
Here  is  how  it  would  break  down: 

Saving  to  taxpayers  in  the  0  to 
$2,000  level:  $6,754  million,  which  repre- 
sents 49.6  percent  of  the  total. 

Saving  to  taxpayers  in  the  $2,000  to 
$14,000  level:  $5,412  million,  which  rep- 
resents 39.8  percent  of  the  total. 

Saving  to  taxpayers  In  the  $14,000 
level  and  above:  $1,443  million,  which 
represents  10.6  percent  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  giving  a  break  to  lower 
income  people,  this  plan  will  compress 
the  steeply  graduated  rates  of  the  tax— 
confiscatory  rates  that  choke  off  invest- 
ment capital  at  its  source,  rates  which 
suppress  initiative  and  limit  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs.  It  takes  an  average  of 
$18,000  of  Investment  now  to  create  one 
industrial  Job. 

Mxfch  concern  is  evidenced  these  days 
when  America's  growth  rates  are  com- 
pared with  other  industrial  nations  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  reported  by  our 
own  governmental  agencies  that  30  per- 
cent of  Russia's  gross  national  product 
goes  into  capital  formation — another 
name  for  Job  creation.  In  1959,  com- 
parable rates  In  Western  Europe  were- 
Germany  23  percent,  Austria  23  percent. 
Italy  21  percent.  Prance  18  percent,  and 
Belgium  17  percent.  Our  own  rate  was 
only  15  percent. 

I  can  state  frankly  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  government  is  entitled  to 
take  half  of  the  earnings  of  any  man. 
To  accept  such  an  idea  is  in  direct  con- 
flict With  the  universal  principle  of  just 
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its  citizens  and  its  business  establish- 
ments to  grow  must  be  preserved.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  the  present  tax  sys- 
tem which  mitigates  against  it. 

I  also  favor  lower  rates  for  business 
income  taxes,  and  I  agree  with  those 
who  move  the  top  rate  downward  2  per- 
cent each  year,  from  the  present  52 -per- 
cent rate  to  42  percent. 

Based  on  the  Nation's  productivity 
and  income,  achieving  each  phase  of 
this  tax  reduction  program  in  gradual 
steps  over  a  5 -year  period  would  involve 
about  $3.7  billion  per  year.  Of  this 
amount,  $2.7  billion  would  result  from 
reduction  in  the  individual  taxes  and 
$1  billion  from  reductions  in  the  corpo- 
rate tax. 

The  logical  question  then  arises  as  to 
where  the  new  money  would  come  from, 
assuming  continuation  of  the  present 
level  of  expenditures. 

The  growth  created  by  release  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  people  to  save  and 
spend  for  business  establishments  to  in- 
vest in  expansion  would  generate  enough 
new  revenue  to  offset  it. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  for  each 
1  percent  annual  increase  in  gross 
national  product  Federal  revenues 
are  Increased  by  $1  billion.  Thus  an 
average  national  growth  rate  of  4  per- 
cent would  reimburse  the  Treasury  for 
the  revenue  effects  of  the  rate  changes. 
With  a  present  growth  rate  of  almost  3 
percent,  it  seems  logical  to  me — and  to 
tax  students  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion much  longer  than  I— that  sweeping 
revision  of  this  type  would  produce  more 
than  a  modest  1  per  cent  impetus  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

It  would  be  of  specific  financial  help 
to  the  wage  earner.  It  would  be  of  sig- 
nificant help  to  his  employer.  It  would 
be  an  encouragement  to  the  Investor.  It 
would  help  everyone;  it  is  punitive 
against  no  one. 

I  contend  that  it  will  help  usher  in  a 
much-needed  era  of  confidence.  And  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  much  sounder,  more 
orderly  approach  to  the  Nation's  tax 
problem  than  the  proposals  advanced  by 
the  administration,  which  specifically 
set  forth  the  administration's  desire  to 
put  our  Nation  further  in  d*t. 

Such  proposals  have  been  made  in 
various  forms,  at  each  session  of  the 
Congress— now  it  is  time  for  enactment. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
a  constructive  direction  on  this  grave 
problem  of  concern  to  evei-y  American, 
and  I  join  with  those  who  are  taking 
constructive  action  in  a  constructive  di- 
rection not  merely  to  respond  to  the 
frantic  call  for  increased  spending  lead- 
ing us  toward  an  outmoded  socialistic 
system  that  takes  us  further  in  debt. 

It  is  not  only  time  to  ask  what  we  can 
do  for  our  Nation  but  also  time  to  ask 
what  America,  by  right  decisions,  can  do 
for  itself.  I  urge  all  citizens  of  good 
will  and  intelligence  in  both  parties  to 
back  a  sensible  tax  reduction,  and  to  see 
that  it  is  tied  to  a  balanced  budget. 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter 

-The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  req^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day  mtroducing  a  House  resolution  call 
ing  for  an  investigation  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  personnel 
and  policymaking  practices,  procedures 
and  methods  of  the  Department  of  State 
Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  such  a  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  is  necessary 
and  IS  m  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation 
For  many  years  there  has  been  severe 
criticism,  within  and  without  the  Con- 
gress, of  many  of  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  believe  we  should 
once  and  for  aU  determine  just  who 
makes  policy  decisions  in  the  State  De- 
partment, just  what  motivates  these 
policymakers  and  why  so  many  of  these 
decisions  have  apparently  been  wrong 
or.  at  the  vei-y  least,  have  not  resulted 
in  gaining  advantage  for  the  United 
States. 

We  could  recite  a  long  and  worried 
histoi-y  of  State  Department  decisions 
beginning  with  our  failure  in  China 
which  resulted  in  turning  the  Chinese 
mainland  over  to  the  Communists,  to  the 
latest  confused  and  vacillating  policy  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  has  al- 
lowed the  Communists  to  secure  a  beach- 
head only  90  mUes  from  the  United 
States,  which  brought  us  dangerously 
close  to  full-scale  war  and  then  saw  us 
back  away  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  the 
propaganda  opportunity  to  claim  a  Red 
victory.  Congress  must  know,  and  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
just  who  is  responsible  for  these  actions 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

I  hope  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  will 
approve  my  resolution  and  that  such  an 
investigation  wiU  result  in  a  clear  and 
firm  foreign  policy  so  necessary  to  vic- 
tory in  the  cold  war  against  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  our  Nation  and  all 
mankind. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  and  angered  by  the  President's 
message  on  education  received  by  the 
Congress  today.  It  is  a  fantastic  mes- 
sage, incredible  in  its  proportions.  Very 
disappointing.  It  deals  a  heavy  blow  to 
bipartisan  support  of  priority  measures 
that  this  country  needs.  It  offers  loans 
for   construction   of   higher   education 


facilities,  without  grants.  This  is  an  old. 
tired  construction  proposal  that  will  not 
begin  to  meet  the  needs. 

One  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the  mes- 
sage is  the  President's  recognition  for 
the  first  time  of  a  program  for  training 
technicians  as  recommended  last  year 
by  a  bipartisan  congressional  study 
group.  Unfortunately,  he  buries  this 
program  amidst  a  mass  of  indefensible 
requests. 

This  message  raises  the  questions  once 
again:  "Is  the  President  incapable  of 
bipartisanship  in  this  field?  Is  the 
President  incapable  of  setting  any  pri- 
orities in  education?" 

As  a  small  example  of  the  waste  and 
lavishness  in  this  program,  the  President 
requests  that  we  shovel  twice  as  much 
money  immediately  into  the  manpower 
retraining  program,  when  administrators 
have  not  yet  demonstrated  their  capabil- 
ity of  handling  present  funds. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  message  more 
calculated  to  throw  a  daanper  on  the 
possibility  of  meeting  this  year  the  pri- 
ority needs  of  ovu-  coimtry  in  education. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  education  delivered  to 
the  Congress  this  morning  shows  little 
profile  in  courage  and  almost  no  leader- 
ship in  an  area  which  he  admits  is  of 
vital  importance  to  our  Nation. 

The  message  included  a  number  of 
worthy  proposals.  However.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy refuses  to  set  priorities  for  educa- 
tion. Instead,  he  is  transmitting  to  Con- 
gress a  single,  comprehensive  bill  which 
will  tie  up  Congress  with  lengthy  hear- 
ing and  debates. 

Congress  should  act  on  those  areas 
which  basic  agreement  can  be  made. 
The  higher  education  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  Ubraries,  laboratories,  and 
classrooms  needed  for  increases  in  en- 
rollment should  be  enacted  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  the  Congress  will  instead 
have  to  consider  the  administration's 
omnibus  bill.  Action  on  the  entire  pack- 
age could  well  be  delayed  until  next 
year. 

The  result  would  be  that  another  valu- 
able year  would  be  lost  in  our  efforts  to 
help  higher  education  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  President  to  supply  ade- 
quate leadership. 

As  the  President  said : 

Aid  to  college  students  will  be  of  no  avail  If 
there  are  insufficient  college  classrooms.  The 
long-predicted  crisis  in  higher  education  fa- 
cilities is  now  at  band. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  college 
enrollments  are  expected  to  increase 
from  a  present  4.2  to  7  million  in  1970. 
Yet  the  program  of  loans  only  for  private 
and  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  general  construction  will  not 
meet  the  need.  Statutory  and  coristiCu- 
tional  prohibitions  in  45  out  of  the  50 
States  prevent  public  institutions  from 
using  Federal  loans. 


I  am  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
gives  particular  emphasis  to  community 
junior  colleges  and  agrees  with  my  pro- 
posal of  grants  to  aid  public  and  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  in  the  training 
of  engineering,  scientific,  and  medical 
technicians  in  2-year  college  level. 

His  proposals  to  expand  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  funds  for  grants 
for  science  facilities  is  noteworthy. 
However,  the  time  has  come  when  inad- 
vertent Federal  control  over  higher  edu- 
cation is  executed  by  constantly  empha- 
sizing one  area  of  discipline  by  the  use  of 
categorical  grants. 


LOWER  NIGHTTIME  LONG-DIS- 
TANCE TELEPHONE  RATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Si>eaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Bell  Telephone 
Cos.  will  submit  tariffs,  designed  to  be- 
come effective  about  April  1,  1963,  pro- 
viding for  the  lowest  nighttime  long 
distance  station-to-station  telephone 
rates  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
After  the  new  rate  schedule  becomes  ef- 
fective it  will  be  possible  between  the 
hours  of  9  pjn.  and  4:30  a.m.  to  make 
calls  between  any  two  points  within  the 
continental  United  States  for  $1  or  less. 
For  example,  during  these  hoiu^  a  call 
from  Washington.  D.C.,  to  any  west  coast 
city  will  cost  $1. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Bell  Telephone 
Cos.  propose  to  pass  on  to  the  American 
consumers  the  benefits  derived  from 
lower  costs  resulting  from  advancements 
in  telephone  technology.  The  proposed 
lower  rates  may  bring  about  increased 
utilization  of  long-distance  lines  during 
nighttime  hours.  This,  in  turn,  may  re- 
sult later  on  in  lower  rates  at  other  hours 
of  the  day  as  well. 

The  announcement  made  today  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
as  follows: 

FCC  Announces  Plan  fob  RiDtTCED  Night- 
time  Interstate  Telephone  Rates  or  $1 

OR  Less  to  Ant  Point  Within  Continental 

United  States 

The  FCC  announced  today  that  the  Bell 
Telephone  Cos.  will  submit  tariffs  designed  to 
become  effective  about  April  l,  1963,  propKM- 
Ing  a  major  change  in  interstate  rtation-to- 
station  telephone  rates.  Under  the  new  rate 
schedule,  a  3-mlnute  statlon-to-station  In- 
terstate call  within  the  time  period  from 
9  pjn.  to  4:30  ajn.  can  be  made  between  any 
two  points  within  the  continental  United 
States  for  $1  or  less.  For  example,  an  after 
9  p.m.  call  from  Washington  to  the  west 
coast  will  cost  #1.  The  lowest  rate  now  for 
such  a  call  Is  $1.75  after  6  pjn.  The  "after 
9"  reduced  rates  are  designed  to  encourage 
telephone  users  to  take  advantage  of  the 
technological  Improvements  In  telephone 
plant  Introduced  by  the  Bell  System  In  re- 
cent years,  much  of  which  Is  engineered  for 
peak  daytime  usage. 

At  the  same  time  the  "after  9"  reductions 
become  effective,  changes  designed  to  ad- 
Just  rate  structures  Involving  smaU  IncreaMS 


of  6  or  10  cents  in  peraon-to-penon  eaUa  up 
to  800  miles  wlU  be  placed  Into  effect.  Per- 
8on-to-person  c&lla  at  tbeee  shorter  dUtanoes 
have  not  borne  their  proportionate  ■hare  of 
the  cost  of  furnishing  such  aerTiceB,  and 
these  minor  Increases  wlU  help  to  correct  this 
Inequity  as  well  as  the  disparity  where  it 
exists  between  Interstate  and  Intrastate  rates. 
Based  upon  1962  traffic  volumes.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  proposed  new  rates  would 
have  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  approximately 
(55  n^illllon  In  revenues  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  after-9  p.m.  staUon-to-sta- 
tlon  rates,  and  an  Increase  of  $25  tnUUon  In 
revenue  from  the  small  Increases  In  person- 
to-person  rates,  giving  a  net  annual  savings 
to  the  public  of  about  $30  million. 

The  changes  in  rate  structures  are  being 
submitted  in  connection  with  the  current 
analysis  of  the  Bell  System's  construction 
plans  and  financial  requirements  under  the 
Commission's  continuing  surveillance  of  the 
company's  operation.  During  this  recent  re- 
view, the  Commission  received  the  views  of 
a  number  of  outstanding  authorities  In  eco- 
nomics and  finance  as  well  as  consultants  In 
the  regulatory  field  In  addition  to  the  views 
of  company  officials.  In  connection  with 
this  review,  the  Commission  requested  that 
a  study  be  made  looking  toward  the  possible 
adoption  of  &n  after-9  plan. 

The  Bell  Sjrstem  Is  undertaking  an  ex- 
panded construction  program  of  $3.2  bimon 
for  1963.  It  also  plans  extensive  research 
activities  designed  to  further  improve  its 
service  to  the  public.  These  activities  will 
contribute  Importantly  to  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  Is  recognized  that  in  order 
to  do  this,  the  company's  earnings  must  be 
maintained  at  adequate  levels.  The  Com- 
mission Is  of  the  view  that  the  overall  effect 
of  the  changes  announced  today  will  result 
In  substantial  saving  to  the  public  In  tele- 
phone rates  while  permitting  the  company 
to  maintain  a  level  of  earnings  on  invest- 
ment within  the  range  realized  by  it  since 
the  last  rate  reduction  in  1959. 

The  pubUc  has  shared  promptly  In  the 
benefits  flowing  from  advancements  In  tele- 
phone technology  under  the  Commission's 
continuing  surveillance  method  of  rate- 
making.  In  1940,  a  statlon-to-station  call 
from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast  after 
9  pm.  cost  $4.25,  as  compared  to  the  new 
rate  of  $1.  Overall,  Interstate  telephone 
rate^ today  are  19  percent  below  the  levels 
of  1940. 

Action  by  the  Commission  over  the  past  4 
years  has  resulted  In  substantial  savings  to 
the  pubUc  In  telephone  rates  while  at  the 
same  time  jiermlttlng  the  company  to  main- 
tain adequate  earnings.  In  1959.  Interstate 
telephone  rates  were  reduced  by  $50  million. 
Again  in  1962.  through  the  adoption  of  new 
separations  procedures,  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion of  Interstate  revenues  of  $46  million 
was  effected  enabling  41  States  to  reduce 
Intrastate  rates  by  $40  million,  and  during 
1961  and  1962,  the  prices  of  Western  Electric 
products  sold  to  Bell  System  companies  were 
reduced  by  $70  million  on  an  annual  basis. 


LOWER  TETON  PROJECT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recosd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
February  of  last  year  word  reached  the 
Idaho  congressional  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington that  floodwaters  were  sweeping 
across  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
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These  raging  currents  brought  with 
them  disaster  for  our  homeowners,  small 
businessmen,  and  farmers.  The  flood 
damage  was  so  extensive  President  Ken- 
nedy promptly  responded  to  our  requests 
that  it  be  declared  a  disaster  area  so 
that  Federal  assistance  could  be  forth- 
coming. Southeastern  Idaho  is  still  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
calamity. 

Floods  are  not  new  to  this  part  of  our 
State.  This  area  has  continually  been 
forced  to  deal  with  problems  resulting 
from  inadequate  water  control  facilities. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  it  is  flood.  In 
the  summer  and  fall  it  is  drought. 

An  important  step  in  harnessing  Idaho 
rivers  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Teton  River. 
For  this  reason  last  session  as  well  as 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  this  much  needed 
multiple-purpose  project. 

Indicative  of  the  wide  support  for  this 
project  in  Idaho  is  the  fact  that  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature  passed  a 
memorial  endorsing  this  project  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Idaho  State  Legislature  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memohial  3 
To  the  HoTwrable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Leglslatvire  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  37th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
spectfully represent  that — 

Whereas  what  Is  known  as  the  lower  Teton 
project,  situated  In  the  county  erf  Fremont, 
State  of  Idaho,  and  included  In  the  recent 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Snake  River  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  is  highly  essential 
to  the  uninterrupted  growth  and  stability 
of  Idaho  agriculture;  the  economic  benefits 
thereby  accvunulatlng  to  this  great  Stat© 
particularly  and  the  United  States  generally 
being  many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
this  project;  and 

Whereas  the  waters  of  the  Teton  River 
constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the  Irriga- 
tion supplies  available  to  eastern  Idaho  and, 
indeed,  all  of  the  Snake  River  area  and  are 
therefore  an  important  part  of  the  water 
resovu-ce  which  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
economic  and  industrial  strength;  and 

Whereas  if  the  irrigated  farms  of  Idaho 
are  to  be  maintained  as  secure  units  and 
survive  In  this  technological  age  of  special- 
ized agricultvire  and  its  associated  high 
operating  costs,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
present  storage  reservoirs  be  supplemented 
with  new  faclUtles  to  store  the  high  water 
near  its  source,  thereby  further  eliminating 
the  danger  of  drought  and  its  attendant 
hardships  in  all  of  the  Irrigated  areas  of  the 
Snake  River;  and 

Whereas  each  succeeding  board  of  county 
conunlssioners  has,  since  the  creation  of 
Madison  and  Fremont  Counties,  been  con- 
fronted with  the  serious  annual  problem  of 
the  wild,  ravaging  Teton  River,  all  of  which 
condltlonB  would  be  eliminated  through  the 
construction  of  said  project;   and 

Whereas,  even  In  years  of  mild  snowfall  in 
the  watershed,  the  Teton  River  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  provide  at  least  several  weeks 
of  rovmd-the-clock  effort  to  protect  private 
and  public  property  from  the  fioodwater  of 
the  Teton.  Madison  County  maintains  11 
bridges  across  the  Teton.  2  with  steel  spans, 
3  reinforced  concrete,  and  6  limiber  bridges. 


Many  times,  serious  damage  to  these  struc- 
tures has  resulted  from  the  uncontrollable 
destructive  force  of  the  flooding  Teton.  The 
bridges  blocked  by  ice  Jams  and  the  normal 
debris  of  high  water  become  dams— forcing 
the  floodwaters  out  onto  surrounding  farm- 
ing lands  destroying  Its  productive  capacity 
for  1,  2  or  3  years.  The  Idaho  State  Highway 
Department  maintains  four  bridges  across 
the  Teton  within  the  boundaries  of  Fremont 
and  Madison  Counties  and  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  system  has  three.  Each  of  these 
bridges  has.  in  the  past,  been  the  source  of 
serious  trouble  and  great  maintenance  ex- 
pense because  of  the  uncontrolled  flooding 
Teton;  and 

Whereas,  each  year,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, many  square  miles  south  and  west  of 
Teton  City  lie  under  water  as  a  result  of  the 
Teton  flooding,  and  frequently  private  homes 
and  storage  facilities  are  Jeopardized.  Be- 
cause of  the  slow  and  meandering  course  of 
the  Teton  it  is  impossible  to  predict  where 
it  will  strike  next;  and 

Whereas,  eastern  Idaho  counties  maintain 
hundreds  of  miles  of  oil  road— not  Including 
State  or  Federal  highways—the  foundations 
become  spongelike  under  the  saturation  of 
floodwaters  so  that  even  light  loads  break  the 
mat  Into  thousands  of  pieces  making  com- 
plete resurfacing  necessary;  and 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  flood  control,  irri- 
gation, and  associated  economic  expansion 
has  Justified  consideration  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
and  our  recommendation  for  construction  of 
the  Lower  Teton  Reservoir  without  delay: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  give  early  consideration  to  the 
construction  of  the  Lower  Teton  Reservoir 
with  the  least  possible  delay;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  State  in 
the  United  States. 
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EDUCATION— LOCAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITY        1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  j 

There  was  no  objection.      ' 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  general  theme  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Presidents  message  on 
education  are  laudable,  the  suggested 
procedures  and  recommendations  for 
further  projection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  field  of  education  are 
against  the  intended  desire  and  purpose 
of  all — better  educational  opportunities 
for  every  citizen. 

Education  is,  indeed,  a  local  matter 
and  a  local  responsibility.  We,  in  South 
Carolina,  are  proud  of  what  we  have 
done  in  meeting  that  responsibility  over 
the  past  years.    We  are  proud  of  what 


we  have  been  able  to  do  toward  giving 
increasingly   improved   educational  od 
port  unities  to  all  our  citizens,  regardleL 
of    their   individual    economic   circum 
stances.     Admittedly,  much  remains  to 
be  done;  but  it  is  not  the  Federal  pre 
rogative  to  step  into  the  picture  for  that 
reason.     Federal  intervention  can  lead 
only  to  a  corresponding  decrease  in  local 
interest  and  support. 

Though  one  of  the  poorer  States  finan- 
cially. South  Carolina  is  striving  desper- 
ately to  give  our  citizens  the  highest 
educational  advantages  possible  Wit 
ness  our  being  No.  1  State  in  the  pio- 
neering of  educational  television.  Thev 
do  hope  that  Federal  expenditures  will 
be  reduced  so  that  more  money  may  be 
kept  at  home.  We  feel,  and  we  think 
wisely  so.  that  we  can  get  more  dollar 
value  from  local  funds  that  remain  at 
home  than  from  funds  collected  at  home 
and  returned  to  us  by  way  of  Washing- 
ton.  When  funds  reach  us  by  this  route 
we  find  them  not  only  diminished  in 
value  but  usually  diminished  in  useful- 
ness because  of  stipulations  and  condi- 
tions. And  these  restrictions  are  often 
designed  more  for  political  purposes  than 
for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  our  people. 

We,  in  South  Carolina,  as  in  other 
States,  recognize  that  education  is  one 
of  the  basic  cornerstones  upon  which  is 
built  the  intellectual  and  economic 
strength  of  a  nation.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  in  improved  salaries  and  facili- 
ties, but  our  people  are  facing  up  to 
their  educational  challenge  and  respon- 
sibility. We  are  not  pleading  to  the 
powers  that  be  in  Washington  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  Most  of  us  feel  that  the 
current  philosophy  of  running  to  Wash- 
ington for  everything  must  be  halted.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  place 
to  begin. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISPOSITION 
OP  EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  207  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St.  Once  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vanik).  for  45  minutes,  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1963. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  two  instances  and 

to  include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  Toll  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
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I^r.  Vanik  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 
Mr.  BoLAND  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Horton. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Short. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.>, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  January  31, 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

299.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  compensate 
range  users  for  authorized  range  improve- 
ments where  land  is  taken  to  be  devoted  to 
Federal  nonmilltary  u.-^e";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

300.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  relating  to 
poeltions  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general 
schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  503(a)  of  title 
V  of  Public  Law  854,  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
positions  which  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  had  established 
as  of  June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity provided  in  subsection  (2)  of  section 
203(b)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  426,  429),  pur- 
suant to  section  206(b)  of  the  act  of  October 
4.  1961  (75  Stat.  785,  791);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

302.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
BILLS       AND       RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.     H.R.   199.     A   bill   to  amend 


title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  veterans  having 
the  service-connected  disability  of  deafness 
of  both  ears;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  212.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  904,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so 
that  burial  allowances  might  be  paid  In  cases 
where  discharges  were  changed  by  compe- 
tent authority  after  death  of  the  veteran 
from  dishonorable  to  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJR.  214.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide additional  compensation  for  veterans 
suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  vocal 
cords,  with  resulting  complete  aphonia: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2439.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide 
certain  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica for  use  In  the  1964  National  Jamboree, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  4).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  2977.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R,  2978.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  persons  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2979.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  2980.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)   of 
the   National   Labor   Relations   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request)  : 

H.R  2981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum retired  pay  for  certain  retired  enlisted 
men  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1942.  through 
June  30,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H.R.  2982.  A  bill  to  Impose  an   additional 
duty  on   strawberries   and   strawberry  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and"  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  2983  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
charge of  minors  who  enlist  In  the  naval 
service  or  the  Coast  Guard  without  consent 
of  parents  or  guardian;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GARY: 

H.R  2984.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
to  provide  that  certain  land  heretofore  re- 
served for  other  purposes  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  as  a  part  of  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2985.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 


to  venue  generally;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

HJl.  2986.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Identification 
of  a  military  airlift  conunand  as  a  specified 
command,  to  provide  for  its  military  mission, 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  in 
airlift;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HARDY: 

H.R.  2987.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  147  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  dis- 
pose of  telephone  facilities  by  negotiated 
sale;  to  '.he  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.H^ERT: 

H.R.  2988.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  participation  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Interna- 
tional sports  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2989.  A  bUl  to  further  amend  the 
Missing  Persons  Act  to  cover  certain  persons 
detained  in  foreign  countries  against  their 
will,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  2990.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  persons  from  the 
literacy  requirements  thereof  in  connection 
with  their  naturalization;  to  the  Com^mittee 
on  the  Judicltiry. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.R.  2991.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estob- 
Ushment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.2992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxptayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition 
and  other  educational  expenses  paid  by  him, 
whether  for  his  own  education  or  for  the 
education  of  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  or 
any  other  individual;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H  R.  2993.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  emer- 
gency rehabilitation  of  Clear  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

HJR.  2994.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  progressive  eradication  of  certain 
aquatic  plants  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois : 

HJl.  2995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  reclassify  the  position  of 
order  filler  from  level  2  to  level  3  of  the 
postal  field  service  schedule;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  2996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  in 
order  to  require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  surveys,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  for  projects  on  the 
Federal -aid  highway  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  fish  and  wUdlife  and  recreation 
resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJR.  2997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  2998.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
and  38.  United  States  Code,  with  reepect  to 
the  award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Roll;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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By  Mr.  POWKLL: 
H  Jl.  2999.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  In  certain  caaes  because  of 
race.  reUglon,  color,  national  origin,  an- 
cestry, or  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJR.  3000.  A  blU  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  In  the  Nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJR.  3001.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  In  the  Nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mrs.    GREEN   of   Oregon    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H  Jl.  3002.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  In   the   Nation;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl.3003.  A   bill   to  strengthen   and   Im- 
prove educational  quality  and  educational 
cw>ortunItle8  In  the  Nation;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
SM.  3004.  A    bill   to  Strengthen   and    Im- 
iwove  educational  quality  and  educational 
opportunities  In  the  Nation;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  3006.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  510  and 
591   of  title   10,  United   States   Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  an  alien  must 
make  a  declaration  of  Intention  to  become 
a   citizen    of   the    United   States    before   he 
may  be   enlisted  or  appointed   in   a  Reserve 
component;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H  Jl.  3006.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  IBervlces. 

HJl.  3007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  confinement  and 
treatment  of  olTenders  against  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  3008.  A  bill  to  amend  section  144  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

^  By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H  Jl.  3009.  A    bni    to  prohibit  the   use   of 
stopwatches  or  other  meastuing  devices  In 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H  Jl.  3010.  A  bill  to  provide  that  those  per- 
sons entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
imder  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
who  were  prohibited  from  computing  their 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the  rates 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958,  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  recomputed  on  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3011.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers, in  industries  affecting  commerce,  to 
enter  Into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3012.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  un- 
married children  of  certain  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  as  nonquota  Immi- 
grants, dxirlng  a  2-year  period,  without  re- 
gard to  their  age;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3013.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


HH.  3014.  A  bill  to  extend  pension  bene- 
fits to  persons  who  served  on  certain  vessels 
operated  by  the  Army  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  PhUlpplne  Insurrection,  and  the 
China  Relief  Expedition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  , 

By  Mr.  UDALL:  I 

H.R.  3015.  A  biU  to  provldi  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  In  additional  cases  for  cer- 
tain widows  and  widowers  by  eliminating  the 
required  period  of  marriage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  3016.  A  bni  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klamath,  and 
Upper  Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
in  Oregon  and  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  3017.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement   Act   to  provide  for   the  re- 
sumption of  surviving  widows  annuities  upon 
termination   of   subsequent  remarriages;    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. J 
ByMr.  WINSTEAD:       | 
H.R.  3018.  A   bill   to   amend  the   National 
Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day,  the   12th   day  of  October  in 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  i 
By  Mr.  ROBISON :          | 
KJ.  Res.  210.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an    amendment    to   the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States    relating    to    Presidential    in- 
ability; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJ.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution   to  establish 
a  Joint   Committee  on  Foreign   Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  relating   to 
reimbursement   of    transportation    expenses 

for    Members    of    the    House    of    Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BEERMANN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent     resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  Lewis   and   Clark   Trail   from   St.   Louis, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  NYGAARD; 
H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect   to 
the  Lewis  and   Clark  Trail   from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent   resolution    ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  action  by  the  United  Nations  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  rule  over  the  Baltic  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ALGER: 
H.  Res.  210.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
Investigation   of   the   personnel    and    policy- 
making practices  of  the  Department  of  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Res.  211.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules.       J 
By  Mrs.  MAY:  | 

H.  Res.  212.  Resolution  amending  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


Janimry  29 


ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.  Res.  213.  Resolution  establishing  a  Sue. 
clal  Committee  on  the  CapUve  Nations    ^ 

the  Committee  on  Rules.  ' 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.  Res.  214.  Resolution  creating  a  nonJec 
Islatlve  select  committee  to  conduct  an  in' 
vestlgatlon  and  study  of  the  aged  and  aglae' 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  3019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mlcrocalorimeter  for  the  use  or 
the  University  of  Colorado,  offlce  of  research 
services,  Boulder,  Ckalo.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  3020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K.  C.  Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clar>'. 

H.R.  3021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Chadinha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
HJl.  3022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gene  H. 
King;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DOYLE: 
H.R.  3023.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use  of 
lands  In  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton  Na- 
val Reservation,  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  electric 
generating  station;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GARY: 

H.R.  3024.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation of  medals  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Byrd  Arctic  Expedition  of  1926;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3025.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  J. 
Gubbay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  3026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Polychronopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  3027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlttoria 
Rolll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  3028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
(Konlk)  Wojtusiak;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  3029.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Ar- 
nold M.  Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  3030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel 
Lauretta  Mason;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monica 
Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Bracco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luigi  and 
Maria  Oppimlttl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thelma  E 
Gow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klrla- 
koula  Hrlstoforatou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rukmln 
Bachan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grazielia 
Cannavo;  to  tlie  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Mervls  Dench;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R.  3039.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use 
of  lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
Naval  Reservation,  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  station;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R  3040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Mlchele  Amodeo;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  3041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcus 
Breger;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
isy  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  3042.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  for  the  use 
of  lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
Naval  Reservation.  Calif.,  for  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  station;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,         *» 

29.  Mr.  REUSS  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  of  Milwaukee, 
James  M.  Barrett  for  the  coordinators,  ap- 
pealing to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
abolish,  restrict  the  powers  of,  or  transfer  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules. 


^■^ 


SENATE 

Tri-SDAY,  January  29,  VMV.i 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  dost  speak  in  the  quiet- 
ness to  listening  hearts,  cleanse  the 
thoughts  that  color  our  outlook  on  all 
life,  for  we  know  that  only  to  the  pure 
dost  Thou  grant  the  vision  of  Thy  face. 
Even  in  these  troublous  times,  may  our 
hearts  be  untroubled  as  we  stay  our 
minds  on  Thee. 

In  all  our  preparation  to  defend  our 
liberty,  beyond  the  strategy  of  our  mate- 
rial weapons  may  we  see  clearly  the  spir- 
itual depth  and  scope  of  the  historic 
drama  in  which  we  are  called  to  play 
our  part,  and  may  that  vision  splendid 
turn  its  colossal  cost  into  final  glory  for 
all  mankind. 

In  our  private  lives  and  in  our  public 
service,  help  us  this  and  every  day  to 
live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
January  28,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Hartke 

Morton 

Hayden 

Moss 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Hill 

Mui^kie 

Holland 

Nelson 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Inouye 

Pell 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Johnston 

Randolph 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.   10  Leg  ] 

Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho     Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va.         Keating  Robertson 

Cannon  Kefauver  Russell 

Case  Kennedy  Saltonstall 

Clark  Kuchel  Scott 

Cotton  Lausche  Simpson 

Curtis  bong.  Mo.  Smathers 

Dirksen  Long.  La.  Smith 

Dodd  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Douglas  Mansfield  Stennls 

Eairtland  McCarthy  Symington 

Edmondson         McClellan  Talmadge 

Ellender  McGee  Thurmond 

Engle  McGovem  Tower 

Ervln  Mclntyre  Williams.  N.J. 

Pong  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Pulbrlght  Mechem  Yarborough 

Goldwater  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Gruenlng  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Hart  Morse 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  are  absent  on  ofiRcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson 
and  Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DOMiNiCK]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.    Morning  business  is  in  order. 


MERGER  OF  CERTAIN  COAST 

GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    before 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
merger  of  certain  Coast  Guard  appro- 
priations for  operating  exjienses,  reserve 
training,  and  retired  pay,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  on  January  23,  1963,  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Greneral  Court. 

This  concurrent  resolution  invites  at- 
tention to  a  serious  problem  which  has 
developed  with  regard  to  application  of 
Federal  authority  under  the  Federal 
W^ater  Pollution  Control  Act  in  contra- 
vention of  jurisdiction  asserted  by  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

While  I  do  not  propose  to  comment 
at  length  at  this  time,  I  do  feel  that  this 
problem  addresses  itself  to  a  basic  ques- 
tion of  Federal  intervention  in  an  area 
of  State  sovereignty  and  1  consider  it 
nece^^sary  and  proper  that  the  views  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  be  in- 
vited to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and,  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCtmaENT    RESOLtmoK    Relativi    to    TttK 
Andkoscocgin  River  WATEasaxo 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  proceed  with  enforcement  action 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  in  the  Androscoggin  River  watershed,  an 
Interstate  stream  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine;  and 

Whereas  the  paper  Industry  in  particular 
has  Invested  heavily  for  pollution  control 
measures  in  this  watershed  under  a  series  of 
court  decrees  by  the  supreme  Judicial  court 
of  equity  for  Androscoggin  County  which  has 
resulted  in  substantial  Improvement  in 
stream  quality  and  the  industry  Is  contin- 
uing to  expend  money  for  said  purpoBes  as 
rapidly   as  financial  capacity   allows;    and 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  the  two  ad- 
joining States  by  statute  have  reserved  the 
right  to  adopt  systems  of  stream  classifica- 
tions which  provide  the  legal  framework  for 
enforcement  action  as  well  as  the  basis  for 
determining  the  lawful  uses  for  said  waters; 
and 

Whereas  the  respective  water  pollution 
control  agencies  of  the  two  affected  States 
are  fully  competent,  prepared  and  have  a 
coordinated  plan  for  the  conduct  of  such  ad- 
ditional Investigations,  studies,  and  siu^eys 
as  are  required  in  order  that  tx)th  State  leg- 
islatures may  simultaneously  adopt  appro- 
priate stream  classifications  for  the  Andro- 
scoggin River  watershed;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  along  with  the  other  New  England 
States  and  the  State  of  New  York,  are  joined 
In  the  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Compact  (approved  by  Con- 
gress In  1947).  under  which  all  of  the  States 
are  pledged  to  abate  pollution  of  Interstate 
waters  within   the  compact   area;    and 

Whereas  the  declared  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  to  rec- 
ognize, preserve,  and  protect  the  primary 
responsibilities  and  rights  of  State  and  In- 
terstate agencies  to  pwevent  and  control  wa- 
ter pollution:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Remaved  bf  ^le  aenate  {the  house  of 
repreaeHUUivea  concurrinfi) .  That  th»  Gen- 
eral Covat  <a  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
having  due  regard  for  the  protecUon  of  the 
present  and  future  economic  welfare  of  the 
area.  U  convinced  that  the  objective  of  an 
overall  comptehenBlve  pollution  control  pro- 
gram for  the  Androscoggin  River  Valley  can 
be  best  achieved  by  local.  State,  and  Inter- 
state authorities  free  from  Federal  Interven- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Coxirt  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  strongly  urges  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare In  the  operation  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, adhere  to  the  express  intent  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Ctontrol  Act;  namely, 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  of  adequate  water  pollution 
control  programs  remain  with  the  duly  au- 
thorized State  and  Interstate  agencies;  and 
further,  whenever  In  his  Judgment  satis- 
factory progreM  toward  pollution  control  is 
not  being  made,  to  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  State  and  Interstate  agencies  involved 
before  undertaking  any  action  whatever  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  In  the  CJongress  of  the 
United  States,  be  requested  to  assist  in  every 
way  possible  In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire's 
effort  to  retain  Jurisdiction  over  the  pol- 
lution control  program  for  Its  portion  of 
the  Androscoggin  River  watershed;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  to  each  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  delegation  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

[SEAi.]  Stewart  Lamprey, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Philip  S.  Duwlap, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  January  23,  1963. 

Attest: 

Robert  L.  Stark, 
Secretary  of  State. 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OP  ALDER- 
MEN OP  THE  crry  of  concord, 

NJI. 

Mr.  cotton.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Con- 
cord, NJI.,  on  January  14, 1963. 

I  concur  fully  with  the  sense  of  this 
resolution,  which  is  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration be  urged  to  consider  the  use  of 
granite  as  an  exterior  building  material 
in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  new 
Federal  building  in  Concord,  "ITie  use  of 
granite  in  this  building  would  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  architectural 
heritage  of  my  State  as  well  as  a  recog- 
nition of  one  of  New  Hampshire's  finest 
products.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  New 
Hampshire  granite  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  construction  of  Federal 
buildings,  particularly  right  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Is  a  distinguished 
resident  of  New  Hampshire.  He  is  fa- 
miliar, as  am  I,  with  the  superior  quali- 
ties of  this  great  New  Hampshire  prod- 
uct, and  I  am  very  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  city  of  Concord  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Relative  to  the  Use  of  Granite 

IN  the  Construction  or  the   New  Post 

Opfice-Couet  House 

Whereas  the  city  of  Concord  is  the  capital 
of  New  Hampshire,  Justly  famous  as  the 
Granite  State;  and 

Whereas  Concord  enjoys  a  long  tradition 
as  the  State's  granite  manufacturing  center, 
an  industrial  pursuit  which  continues  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  city's 
economic  welfare;  and 

Whereas  many  public  and  semlpubllc 
buildings  In  this  city,  including  the  existing 
post  office-court  house,  are  constructed  of 
granite;  and 

Whereas  granite  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  most  suitable  and  practical  material  in 
the  construction  of  important  public  build- 
ings:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration be  requested  to  give  urgent  con- 
sideration to  the  use  of  granite  as  an  ex- 
terior building  material  In  the  construction 
of  the  new  post  office-court  house  In  Con- 
cord; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Bernard  L.  Boutin  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Passed  by  the  board  of  aldermen  Janu- 
ary 14.  1963. 

Anthont  E.   Robt. 

City  Cleric. 


January  29 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  CITIZENS 
ACTION  COMMITTEE  OP  NASSAU 
AND  SUFFOLK  COUNTIES.  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  two  resolutions  submitted 
by  the  Citizens  Action  Committee  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  and  passed 
at  the  convention  of  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  January 
18,  1963.  The  first  of  these  resolutions 
concerns  the  question  of  nonsectarian 
prayers  in  public  schools;  the  second 
concerns  the  increase  in  the  spread  of 
pornographic  and  obscene  material. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  these  two  resolutions  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    on    Nonsectarian    Prayers    in 
Public  Schools 

Whereas  the  greatest  single  threat  to  our 
political  and  religious  freedom  is  posed  by 
nations  who  deny  the  existence  of  God;  and 

Whereas  we  proclam  that  we  are  one  na- 
tion under  God  and  are  desirous  of  passing 
on  to  generations  yet  unborn  that  rich 
heritage;  and 

Whereas  Article  I  of  the  3111  of  Rights  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says: 
"Congress  shall  malie  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof";  and 

Whereas  the  nondenomlnational  prayer 
said  in  the  schools  of  New  York  did  not  pur- 
port to  establish  a  religion  but  simply 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  God  and  de- 
pendence upon  Him;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
effect,  by  its  ruling,  is  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  our  children  and 
educators  to  pray  in  a  public  place;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  pray  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  American  heritage:  Therefore  be 


Resolved.  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  Inc..  In  convention    ° 
sembled  this  18th  day  of  January  1963   d!!; 

hereby  urge  Its  representatives   in  Was'hln 
ton  to  prepare,  submit,  and  pass  the  nece!" 
sary  legislation  or  amendment  to  invalldaf: 
this    current    ruling    of    the    U.S     Sunr^nT 
Court    and    that    copies    of    this    resoEn 
be  sent  to  Hon.  John  F.  Kennedv   Presidlnf 
Washington,    D.C;     Hon.    James    ELJa"'' 
chairman.      Senate      Judiciary     Committ».' 
Washington.    DC;    Hon.    Kenneth    Kmin[ 
Senate    Office    Building.    Washington     Do' 
Hon^  Jacob   Javits,    Senate    Office    Bulldlne 
VVashlngton,     D.C;     Hon.     Emanuel     Celief' 
chairman.      House      Judiciary      Commit  !« 
Washington.  DC;  Hon.  Frank  Becker.  Hou^' 
Office     Building.     Washington.     DC-     Hon 
Steven    Derounian,    House    Office    Buildine 
Washington.    DC;     Hon.    Otis    Pike.    Houf, 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Moosbrugcer, 

Cfiairman. 

Resolution   on  Pornographic  and  Obscene 
Material 

Whereas  the  flood  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic pictures  and  reading  material  with 
Which  our  children,  and  especially  teenager, 
are  being  deluged,  has  reached  such  propor 
tions  that  It  constitutes  a  conspiracy  to  cor' 
rupt  the  youth  of  the  Nation  and  destroy  thl 
moral  fiber  of  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  rising  tide  of  juvenile  delln 
quency  and  of  sex  crimes  indicates  that  thii 
conspiracy  is   to  a  considerable   extent  sue 
cessiul,  and  if  not  stopped  will  do  irreparable 
harm  to  our  national  and  social  well-belne- 
and  ^' 

Whereas  these  obscene  and  sadistic  maca 
zlnes   and    paperbacked    books   are   reachUie 
our  children  on  the  newsstands  locally  and 
nationally    and     are     invading    our    homes 
through  the  mailbox:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Woman's  Clubs.  Inc..  in  convention  as- 
sembled this  18th  day  of  January  1963  urges 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Nation- 
al the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels— to  do 
their  utmost  to  destroy  this  organized  dU. 
semination  of  filth  and  smut  and  urges  all 
citizens,  both  Individually  and  as  members 
of  any  civic,  religious,  social  or  service  groups 
to  which  they  belong,  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  their  legislative 
representatives  and  law  enforcement  officers 
Including  particularly  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, to  make  the  entire  American  pub- 
lic aware  of  this  danger  to  corrupt  the  Nation 
and  to  produce  evidence  that  will  Identify 
these  smut  peddlers  and  conspirators  against 
our  youth  and  bring  them  to  Justice-  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  urges  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  Studying  the 
Publication  and  Dissemination  of  Offensive 
and  Obscene  Material  to  enact  legislation  to 
effectively  combat  this  evil. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to  Post- 
master General  Edward  Day,  Washington. 
DC:  Assemblyman  Lulgi  R.  Marano.  Capitol 
Building.  Albany.  N.Y.;  Hon.  Frank  Becker 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC; 
Hon.  Steven  Derounian.  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C;  Hon.  Kenneth  Keat- 
ing, Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC;  Hon.  Jacob  Javits.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC:  Hon.  Otis  Pike.  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Moosbruggeh, 

Ch-airman. 
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BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 


mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S  564.  A  blU  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailing  applicable 
to   certain    nonprofit   organizations:    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S  565    A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Gregorlo 
Martin  Domingo.  Demetrla  Dizon  Domingo, 
Marlon     Dizon     Domingo,     and    Ray     Dlzon 
Domingo;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

ny  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as 
not  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  provided 
by  such  act  areas  which  Include  structures 
of  12.500  or  less  acre-feet  of  floodwater  de- 
tention capacity;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

S.  567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aloysius 
Ming-Che  Han;  and 

S.  568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denis  Ryan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating  )  : 
8.  569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  title  U  relating  to 
cancellation  of  loans  under  such  title  to 
teachers  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  In  institutions  of 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkoutt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON : 
S.  570.  A  blU  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out 
a  research  and  testing  program  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  a  certain  mung  bean 
product  In  the  treatment  of  burns,  sun- 
burns, poison  Ivy,  and  poison  oak  derma- 
titis; to  the  Committee  on  LAbor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prouty ) : 
S.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  au- 
thorize for  teachers  In  private  nonprofit 
■chools  certain  benefits  under  the  provisions 
of  titles  V  and  VI  of  such  act  provided  for 
teachers  In  public  schools;  to  the  Cominlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.   METCALf,  Mr.   Moss.   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph.  Mr.   Scott,   and   Mr.   Spark- 
man)  : 
S.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(a)  (3) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act   (40  U.S.C  481  (a i  (3)).  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gbuening  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  573.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Pay.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN : 

S.  574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gutierrez  Fernandez; 

S  575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Man-Pan 
Hui;  and 

S.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  means  of  redress  for 
the  unlawful  seleure  of  American  property  by 
foreign  governments;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
8.577.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Zoe    P. 
(BithoB)   GavrUis;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BENNETT: 
S.  578.  A   bill    for   the  relief  of  Lew  Deen 
Nglng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA : 
S.  579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cllka  Eliza- 
beth Ingrova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McNamar*,  Mr.  Yareorough.  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Burd:ck. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 

S.  580.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
educational  quality  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Nation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the   remarks   of  Mr.  Morse   when   he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  present  pirovlsions  permit- 
ting the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments;  and 

S.  582.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the  defi- 
nition of  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  in  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  583.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  existing  law  concerning  the  relationship 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  so  that  they  will  apply  with 
similar  effect  to  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S  584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yih-Ho  Pao 
and  his  wife,  Joanne  T.  Pao;   and 

S.  585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aparam  K. 
Sreekanth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    ANDERSON : 

S.  586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  Act  by  repealing  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Corporation  to  dispose  of  the  assets  of 
the  Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  587.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Felomlna  C. 
Blanco; 

S.  588.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  the 
R\-ukyu  Islands  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate quota  area; 

S.  589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Tonga  Islands  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate 
quota  area; 

S.  590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dora  Thelma 
An  dree;   and 

S.  591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tom 
Pon  Shee  (also  known  as  Tom  Pon  Ma 
Cheungt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE : 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  city  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  or  an  appropriate 
association  or  organization  of  the  citizens 
thereof,  to  remove  to  Rawlins.  Wyo..  the 
statue  of  Gen.  John  A.  Rawlins  located 
at  Rawlins  Park.  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGez  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr   ANDERSON: 

S.J.Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 

an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 

Compact  To  Conserve  Oil   and  Oas;   to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 
INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS    RELATING    TO     NATIONAL 
DEFENSE      BY      COMMITTEE      ON 
ARMED     SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res,  75) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

( 1 )  common  defense  generally; 

(2)  the  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally; 

(3)  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally; 

(4)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(5)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed   Forces; 

(6)  selective  service; 

(7)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy; 

(8)  forts,  arsenals,  military  resen-atlons, 
and  navy  yards; 

( 9 )  ammunition  depots; 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone; 

(11)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

( 12)  strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense; 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963.  to 
January  31.  1964.  inclusive,  is  atrthorized 
to  ( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Prorided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  bo  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$190,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


JOHN  T.    KNIGHT— REFERENCE   OP 
BILL  TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  76) ;  which  was 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  560)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  T.  Knight", 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
the  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Covirt  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  proTlsloztB  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand,  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States  and 
the  amoimt,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  ON  ACTION  TAKEN  BY 
BOAKD  OF  DIRECTORS  OP  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  CORPORATION 
IN  DISPOSING  OP  A  PARCEL  OP 
LAND 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  11) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  no  fxirther  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  (a  corporation  wholly  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  created  by  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  Act)  to  dispose  of  that 
parcel  of  land  with  respect  to  which  sealed 
bids  were  solicited  pursuant  to  Invitation 
and  Bid  Nxunbered  PT-109,  containing  ap- 
proximately seventeen  hundred  acres  and 
situated  on  the  Island  of  Saint  Croix,  Vir- 
gin Islands,  United  States,  until  such  time 
as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  certain  pending  legislation  relating 
to  the  authority  of  such  Corporation  to 
dispose  of  Its  assets. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  OP 
TITLE  n.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958.  RE- 
LATING TO  CANCELLATION  OF 
CERTAIN    LOANS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  my- 
self, I  Introduce  a  bill  relating  to  the 
cancellation  of  certain  educational  loans, 
and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

This  proposal  would  extend  the  for- 
giveness features  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  private  school 
teachers  and  to  those  who  enter  teach- 
ing at  the  college  level. 

Today,  college  students  who  borrow 
Federal  money  to  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion can  get  50  percent  of  their  debt 
canceled  if  they  spend  5  years  teaching 
in  a  public  school.  Those  who  become 
college  teachers  or  private  school  teach- 
ers must  pay  back  the  Federal  loan  in 
full. 

I  believe  that  this  extension  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  This 
statute  was  designed  originally  to  aid 
State,  local,  and  private  endeavors  to 
develop  the  brainpower  of  this  country 
for  defense  by  encouraging  students, 
teachers,  and  school  authorities  to  great- 
er achievements  in  the  fields  of  learning. 


Priority  is  given  under  the  loan  program 
to  such  critical  fields  as  science,  mathe- 
matics, modem  foreign  languages  and 
teaching.  The  selection  of  recipients  is 
made  without  discrimination  against  an 
individual's  right  to  select  his  or  her 
own  occupation  after  graduation.  Is  it 
not  inconsistent  then  for  the  law  to  show 
preference  to  a  certain  category  of 
teachers  when  the  overall  shortage  has 
grown  into  a  recognized  national  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  President,  the  educational  system 
of  this  country,  unlike  that  of  totali- 
tarian nations,  allows  parents  and  stu- 
dents to  decide  whether  they  will  attend 
public  or  nonpublic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  If  this  right  is  to  carry 
with  it  any  meaning,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  not  discourage  or  hamper 
its  free  exercise. 

When  the  Government  or  private  in- 
dustry today  needs  a  scientist  or  a 
mathematician,  it  is  more  concerned 
with  what  the  mathematician  or  scien- 
tist knows  rather  than  where  he  went 
to  school. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  many 
private  school  leaders  and  college  au- 
thorities claim  that  denial  of  the  loan 
forgiveness  feature  has  cost  them 
teachers. 

If  we  are  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  intellectual  resources  of  all 
our  young  people,  we  must  not  legislate, 
we  must  not  discriminate,  against  those 
qualified  borrowers  who  choose  teach- 
ing positions  in  the  nonpublic  schools 
and  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Last  year  the  administration  did  sup- 
port extension  of  the  loan  forgiveness 
features  to  teachers  m  both  public  and 
private  colleges  but  it  made  no  effort  to 
extend  the  same  fair  protection  to  teach- 
ers in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  support 
of  the  Prouty-Keating  bill  received  in  the 
Senate  last  year  has  persuaded  the  ad- 
ministration that  an  inequity  exists 
which  ought  to  be   removed   promptly. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  make  a  maxi- 
mum effort  to  aid  in  the  drive  for  more 
and  better  teachers  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation, public  and  private.  They  can 
make  a  real  beginning  in  this  direction 
by  supporting  my  bill  to  amend  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program  by 
extending  the  loan  forgiveness  clause 
beyond  its  present  limits. 

This  is  not  my  first  attempt  to  end  the 
discrimination  against  private  school 
teachers  and  those  who  enter  college 
teaching.  Last  year  I  introduced  S.  3326 
which  passed  the  Senate  late  in  the  ses- 
sion and  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  the  one  which  received  the 
approval  of  this  body  last  year  and  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  will  re- 
port it  in  the  near  future  so  that  the 
Senate  and  House  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  consider  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  569)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  II 


relating  to  cancellation  of  loans  under 
such  title  to  teachers  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in 
institutions  of  higher  education,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Protjty  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Keating),  was* received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  in  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  relating  to  the 
cancellation  of  certain  educational  loans. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  more  of  our 
young  people  to  become  teachers,  the 
law  presently  provides  that  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  a  National  Defense  Education 
Act  education  loan  will  be  forgiven  if  the 
recipient  teaches  in  a  public  elementary 
school  for  5  years.  No  provision  is  made 
for  forgiving  loans  made  to  persons  who 
will  teach  in  private  schools  or  in  higher 
education.  This  restriction  is  basically 
inequitable  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
stipend  discrimination  to  be  eliminated 
in  my  bill.  For  this  reason,  I  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  prompt  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  measure. 
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EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR  TEACHERS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  and  myself,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Association 
for  Higher  Education,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  insure  that  pri- 
vate and  public  school  personnel  receive 
equal  treatment  in  attending  summer 
counseling  and  guidance  institutes  and 
language  institutes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  public  school 
teachers  are  eligible  to  receive  stipends 
from  the  Federal  Government  while  at- 
tending summer  institutes  in  guidance 
and  language  training.  Private  school 
teachers  are  ineligible  for  these  grants. 
These  are  areas  vital  to  the  programs  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and.  of  course,  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est that  studies  in  these  fields  continue. 
The  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate school  teachers  in  this  context  is 
artificial.  Fully  5 '2  million  American 
children  attend  private  elementary  and 
secondary  .schools,  and  their  needs  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

The  stipend  which  is  granted  to  public 
.school  teachers  who  attend  summer  ses- 
sions is  $75  a  week,  with  an  additional 
payment  of  $15  a  week  for  each  de- 
pendent. This  grant  has  made  it  fi- 
nancially possible  for  many  teachers 
to  attend.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
program  in  the  summer  of  1959.  ap- 
proximately 21,000  teachers  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  The  need  for  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  is  empha- 
sized when  one  considers  that  less  than 
5  percent  of  this  number  is  made  up 
of  teachers  from  private  schools,  who 
are.  in  effect,  prevented  from  taking  the 
courses  unless  they  are  completely  self- 
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supporting  during  the  period  of  study. 
In  the  vital  area  of  guidance,  for  ex- 
ample, 9,225  public  school  teachers  at- 
tended the  Institutes  while  only  240  pri- 
vate school  teachers  could  afford  to  do 
so.  This  wasteful  and  useless  ignoring 
of  potential  talent  is  harmful,  not  only 
to  these  teachers  and  their  5'2  million 
students,  but  eventually,  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  the  loser,  and  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
to  insure  that  in  the  national  interest 
every  young  p>erson  has  the  opportunity 
to  develop  his  gifts  to  the  fullest  extent, 
will  be  thwarted. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  prompt  action 
will  be  taken  on  this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  571)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  In 
order  to  authorize  for  teachers  in  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  certain  benefits 
imder  the  provisions  of  titles  V  and  VI 
of  such  act  provided  for  teachers  in  pub- 
lic schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  PROtrrY),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


COMPETmVE    BIDDING    REQUIRES 
EQUAL  TREATMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
free  enterprise  system  has  made  and  can 
keep  the  United  States  of  America  strong. 
To  do  this  the  system  must  be  fair  and 
equitable.  It  must  not  be  based  on  dis- 
criminations written  into  law. 

Thus,  the  producers  of  all  fuels — nat- 
ural gas,  coal,  and  oil — used  by  any 
executive  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  production  of  utilities  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  rules.  Restric- 
tions which  apply  to  the  producers  of 
one  fuel  should  in  fairness  apply  to  the 
producers  of  the  other  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randoph],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  equahty  for  all  fuels — 
natural  gas,  coal,  and  oil — used  by  any 
executive  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  production  of  utilities. 

Necessity  prompts  our  action.  The 
need  for  this  amendment  arises  because 
of  the  interpretation  of  a  provision  in 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  which  permits  natural  gas 
suppliers  to  enter  into  10-year  contracts 
to  supply  Government  agencies  with  nat- 
ural gas  for  the  production  of  utilities 


but  denies  the  same  privilege  to  coal  and 
oil  producers. 
The  present  provision  states  clearly: 

Provided,  That  contracts  for  public  utility 
services  may  be  made  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing 10  years. 

The  intent  of  the  law  has  been  spelled 
out  and  all  three  fuels  should  be  treated 
alike  and  should  be  permitted  to  com- 
pete equally. 

Alaska,  Mr.  President,  is  fortunately 
blessed  not  only  with  an  abundance  of 
fuel  but  also  with  a  variety  of  fuels.  It 
has  oil,  natural  gas.  and  coal  in  goodly 
amount  and  the  greatest  hydroelectric 
potential  under  the  flag.  Less  than  one- 
quai-ter  of  1  E>ercent  of  it  has  been  devel- 
oped. I  am  pressing  for  early  comple- 
tion of  projects  to  utilize  this  great 
resource  at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon,  at 
Snettisham  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
at  Lake  Bradley  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 
Others  will  follow. 

We  in  Alaska  welcome  the  discovery 
and  development  of  new  sources  of  fuel, 
be  they  oil  fields,  gas  fields,  or  coal  mines. 
All  are  needed  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
free  enterprise,  should  compete,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  for  their  sale. 

However,  the  provision  of  the  Federal 
act  to  which  I  have  referred,  places  coal 
and  oil  under  a  competitive  handicap  in 
bidding  for  Grovemment  contracts  and 
gives  to  natural  gas  a  competitive  advan- 
tage. 

That  should  not  be. 

An  oil  producer,  a  natural  gas  produc- 
er, a  coal  producer  faces  long  term  ex- 
penditures and  investments  if  he  is  to 
operate  properly.  Producers  of  one  fuel 
should  not  have  an  advantage  denied  to 
their  competitors. 

To  achieve  and  irisure  equality,  the 
enactment  of  my  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and  that  the 
bill  itself  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  February  7,  1963,  in  order 
to  give  those  of  my  colleagues  who  desire 
to  join  me  m  cospwjnsoring  this  bill  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  572)  to  amend  section  201 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  (40  U.S.C.  481 
(a)  (3M,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  sec- 
tion 201(B)(3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Adminlstrr.tlve  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  481(a)(3)),  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof 
to  read,  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  contracts 
for  public  utility  services,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  natural  gas,  coal,  or  oil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  utilities  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  any  executive  agency,  may  be  made 
for  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years;  and". 


RELATIONSHIP  OP  COAST  AND 
GEODETIC  SURVEY  TO  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  relating  to  the  relationship 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the 
Air  Force.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  requesting  the 
propKJsed  legislation  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  583)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  existing  law  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  to  the  Army  and  Navy  so  that 
they  will  apply  with  similar  effect  to  the 
Air  Force,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows: 

EWpartmekt  or  thk  Aim  VomcK. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

I>EAB  Mb.  PEEsroENT:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  existing  law  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  Co8«t  and  Ge- 
odetic Survey  to  the  Army  and  Navy  so  that 
they  will  apply  with  slmUar  effect  to  the  Air 
Force." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  88th 
Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  has  been  designated 
as  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  U  recom- 
mended that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

PUHPOSE    or   THE   LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  various  ex- 
isting laws  concerning  the  relationship  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  so  that  they  will  apply  with  simi- 
lar effect  to  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Frarce 
considers  the  legislation  desirable  since 
facilities  and  personnel  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  have  been  utilized  In  past 
emergencies  through  Informal  arrangements. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  extends  the  authority 
of  the  President,  under  section  16  of  the  act 
of  May  22,  1917,  chapter  20,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  855),  to  order  transfers  of  vessels, 
equipment,  stations,  and  personnel  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy  In  time  of 
national  emergency,  bo  as  to  permit  him  to 
order  similar  transfers  to  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force.  The  section  would  also 
amend  the  act  of  May  22,  1917  (S3  U.S.C. 
858)  to  provide  for  Joint  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Instead 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy)  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, thereby  placing  the  responslbUlty  on 
an  executive  department  level.  These  Joint 
regulations  are  to  cover  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey in  time  of  war,  and  provide  for  the  co- 
operation of  that  service  with  the  military 
departments  In  time  of  peace  In  preparation 
for  those  wartime  duties. 
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Section  2  amends  section  10  of  the  act  of 
January  18,  1942,  chapter  6  (33  IT.S.C.  868a), 
to  permit  commlswloned  officers,  ships'  offi- 
cers, and  members  of  the  crews  of  vessels  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  purchase 
available  commissary  and  quartermaster 
supplies  from  the  Air  Force  at  the  prices 
charged  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Air 
Force.  Under  present  law  these  officers  and 
members  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
may  purchase  commisaary  and  quartermas- 
ter supplies  from  the  ^rmy,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps,  but  not  from,  the  Air  Force. 

Section  3  amends  section  1  of  the  act  of 
December  3,  1942,  chapter  670,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  854a-l),  which  provides  for  the 
temporary  promotion  of  certain  personnel 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  Speciflcally, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  confer  on 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  the  same 
authority  now  possessed  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  promote,  tempo- 
rarily, commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  who  are  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  would  also  permit  temporary  pro- 
motions of  commissioned  officers  In  the 
service  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Smrvey  to 
fill  vacancies  In  rank  and  grades  caused  by 
transfer  of  commissioned  officers  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  This  provision  parallels  that  now  per- 
taining to  the  filling  of  vacancies  caused  by 
transfer  of  such  commissioned  officers  to  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  or  Navy. 

In  addition,  regularly  appointed  deck  of- 
ficers and  Jimior  engineers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  may  be  temporarily  ap- 
pointed to  ensign,  but  the  total  of  such  tem- 
porary appointments  may  not  exceed  the 
number  of  officers  transferred  to  the  mili- 
tary departments  (instead  of  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  at  present) . 

COST  AND  BtOXJET  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  will  cause 
no  increase  in  budgetary  requirements  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  S.  iMraiE, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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TRANSFER  OF  STATUE  OF  GEN. 
JOHN  A.  RAWLINS  FROM  CITY  OF 
WASHINGTON  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
RAWLINS,  WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
the  statue  of  Gen.  John  A.  Rawlins  from 
Rawlins  Park  at  18th  and  E  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  city  of  Rawlins. 
Wyo.  The  move  would  do  much  to 
honor  a  man  who  served  his  nation  well 
and  would  revive  and  restore  his  repu- 
tation for  devotion  to  duty  in  the  cru- 
cial years  of  crisis  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  a  city  the  size  of  Washington  with  its 
multiplicity  of  memorials  to  the  great 
men  of  history  a  statue  of  a  man  who 
performed  admirably  in  a  supporting 
role  16  all  but  Ignored. 

JoWi  A.  Rawlins  was  a  country  lawyer 
from  Galena,  111.,  who  served  throughout 
the  Civil  War  as  aide-de-camp,  adviser, 
and  confidant  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  a  major 
general  and  chief  of  staff,  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  which  he  filled  with 
enthusiasm  and  efiBciency.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1869  he  was  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  Grant  Cabinet.  Shortly  be- 
fore entering  the  Cabinet  he  made  a  trip 
westward  to  Salt  Lake  City.    On  that 


trip  he  passed  through  what  is  now 
Rawlins,  Wye,  the  name  being  conferred 
on  the  settlement  in  his  honor  by  Gen- 
eral Dodge,  chief  engineer  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Rawlins. 
Wyo.,  are  proud  of  the  origin  of  the  city 
name  and  they  are  proud  of  the  devotion 
to  country  exhibited  by  General  Raw- 
lins. They  propose  to  pay  any  and  all 
costs  incurred  in  the  movement  of  this 
statue  and  to  give  it  a  place  of  honor 
in  a  prominent  location. 

In  this  location  this  statue  would  serve 
as  a  continual  reminder  of  the  service 
of  this  great  man — a  pleasant  contrast 
to  its  present  state  of  almost  total  anon- 
ymity here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution 
would  detract  nothing  from  a  city  al- 
ready overcrowded  with  statues  and 
memorials,  would  add  a  note  of  civic 
pride  to  a  thriving  city  in  the  West  and — 
most  important — would  bring  new  and 
deserved  attention  to  the  service  and  rec- 
ord of  one  of  our  Nation's  great  men. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  32)  to 
authorize  the  city  of  Rawlins.  Wyo..  or 
an  appropriate  association  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  citizens  thereof,  to  remove 
to  Rawlins.  Wyo.,  the  statue  of  Gen. 
John  A.  Rawlins  located  at  Rawlins 
Park,  Washington.  D.C..  introduced  by 
Mr.  McGee,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


DESIGNATION  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY 
AS  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  108)  to  designate 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNG]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  15  and  22.  1963,  the 
names  of  Senators  Randolph.  McCarthy, 
Carlson,  Miller,  Bartlett,  Fong, 
MuNDT,  Metcalf,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Gruening,  Nelson,  McGovkrn.  Kuchel. 
Allott,  Magnuson,  Kefauver,  McGee. 
Morse,  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Case.  Hick- 

ENLOOPER.    BURDICK.    SBIATHERS.    WILLIAMS 

of  New  Jersey,  and  Javits  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  30)  granting  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  submitted  by  Mr.  Prouty  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  Januai-y 
15,  1963. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimou.s  consent. 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 


ordered   to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
Address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  An- 
thony  J.  Celebrezze.  Secretary  of  Health" 
Education,  and  Welfare,  before  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs. 


ROBERT  FROST 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
Frost  left  us  this  morning,  and  the  world 
will  mourn  him. 

The  question  is  whether  we  should 
mourn  that  he  will  no  longer  be  with  us 
or  whether  we  should  rejoice  that  for  so 
many  long  years  of  his  life  he  was  able 
to  impart  to  the  world  his  understanding 
of  people,  his  admiration  for  their  vir- 
tues, and  his  tolerance  for  their  weak- 
nesses. 

Robert  Frost  was  born  in  California, 
but  lived  and  worked  in  many  States  be- 
fore becoming  a  citizen  of  Vermont  43 
years  ago. 

Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  he  left 
the  imprint  of  his  character. 

His  home  in  Vermont  would  not  be 
considered  a  good  farm  as  farms  go. 

It  was  simply  a  good  home  to  which  he 
could  always  return  from  the  many 
places  near  and  far  which  made  de- 
mands on  his  time  and  profited  from  his 
homespun  wisdom. 

On  July  5. 1961,  through  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  he  was 
chosen  poet  laureate  of  the  Stat«  of 
Vermont. 

At  the  ceremony,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  he 
read  a  simple  poem: 

On  Being  Chosen  Poet  of  Vermont 
Breathes  there  a  bard  who  Isn't  moved 

When  he  finds  his  verse  is  understood 
And   not   entirely  disapproved 

By  his  country  and  his  neighborhood? 

In  this  little  poem  lies  the  secret  of 
Robert  Frost's  greatness  and  influence. 

He  was  understood  by  his  neighbors 
and  he  understood  them. 

Otherwise  his  poems  could  not  have 
contained  so  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
goodness  which  characterized  the  author. 

Now  that  he  has  gone  away  there  is 
only  his  work  to  live  on,  but  that  work 
will  continue  the  influence  for  good  and 
understanding  which  he  promoted  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  with  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
joint  resolution  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Vermont  declaring  Robert  Lee 
Frost  to  be  the  poet  laureate  of  the  State 
of  Vermont;  and  also  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion R.  33  of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  ex- 
pressing felicitations  to  Robert  Frost  on 
his  87th  birthday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  RESOLtrriON  R-59 

Joint  resolution  declaring  Robert  Lee  Frost 
to  be   the  poet  laureate  of  the  State   of 
Vermont   (J.R.H.  64) 
Whereas  the  fame  of  the  poet  Robert  Frost 

is  worldwide  and  unsurpassed;  and 


yfhereBia  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  performed  the 
duty,  without  the  name  of  a  poet  laureate. 

and 

Whereas  he  has  for  many  of  his  years 
chosen  to  live  in  Vermont:  Now.  therefore,  be 

It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. That  Robert  Lee  Frost  be  declared 
the  p)oet  laureate  of  the  State  of  Vermont: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor be  requested  to  present  to  him  on  some 
fitting  occasion,  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Approved:  July  5,  1961. 


Joint  Resolution  R-33 

Joint  resolution   expressing  appreciation    to 
Robert  Frost   (J.R.H.  28) 

Whereas  Robert  Frost,  the  distinguished 
poet  who  makes  his  home  at  Breadloaf  in  the 
town  of  Rlpton  and  State  of  Vermont,  has 
been  recently  honored  by  participating  in 
the  Inauguration  ceremonies  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the   United  States;    and 

Whereas  Robert  Frost  has  been  awarded 
many  degrees,  and  prizes  and  a  special 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  for  his  poetry; 
and 

Whereas  Robert  Frost  has  been  further 
honored  by  being  appointed  as  Consultant 
In  Poetry  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the 
years  1958-59:  and 

Whereas  Robert  Frost  has  contributed  to 
the  education  In  America  in  many  schools 
and  colleges  and  especially  In  this  State  by 
his  participation  in  the  Breadloaf  English 
School  of  Middlebury  College  and  the 
Breadloaf  Writers'  Conference;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Frost  has  brought  great 
honor  and  recognition  to  his  community 
and  the  state  of  Vermont  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  literature  and  particularly  the  lit- 
erature of  New  England,  expressing  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  and  the  na- 
tive Vermonter;   and 

Whereas  Robert  Frost  is  greatly  beloved 
and  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  neighbors  In 
Rlpton.  his  students,  his  friends  In  Ver- 
mont, and  many  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  world;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Frost  will  reach  his  87th 
birthday  on  March  26,  1961 :  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  senate  arid  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, That  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Vermont  do 
hereby  express  the  pride  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  In  having  Mr.  Frost  live 
here,  extend  to  him  their  deep  appreciation 
for  the  great  honor,  distinction,  and  recog- 
nition which  he  has  brought  to  the  State 
by  his  presence  and  his  achievements,  and 
wish  him  many  more  fruitful  and  happy 
years;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  send  a  certified  copy  of  this  joint 
resolution  to  Robert  Frost. 

Approved:   March   14.    1961. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  saddened  by  the  news  of 
the  passing  of  Robert  Frost. 

In  a  world  of  complicity  and  complex- 
ity, he  tried  to  turn  our  eyes  toward  the 
fundamental  truths  and  the  virtues  of 
the  simple  and  honest  life. 

Robert  Frost  was  the  soul  of  Vermont 
and  mankind  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  And  another  who  can  com- 
municate his  universal  message  to  man- 
kind. 

Like  Socrates,  Frost  was  a  gadfly. 
Once  when  surrounded  by  admiring 
Senators,  he  spoke  not  for  himself  but 


for  all  the  poets  of  the  earth  when  he 
quoted  the  old  lines : 

Ten  cities  claimed  the  p>oet  Homer  dead 
Through    which    the    living    Homer    begged 

for  bread. 

This  was  Frost  speaking  for  every  poet 
known  and  unknown — asking  that  they 
be  allowed  a  place  in  a  topsy-turvy 
world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  a  word  in  memoriam  of  Robert 
Frost,  and  to  join  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject. 

It  is  said,  quite  properly,  that  he  who 
sings  a  nation's  songs  can  make  a 
nations  history. 

Robert  FYost  bespoke  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  our  Nation  in  a  modern  day. 
even  as  Walt  Whitman  did  in  another 
day. 

I  join  with  millions  of  Americans  in 
mourning  this  less  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, in  drawing  attention  to  the 
significance  of  Robert  Frosts  life,  and 
the  beauty  which  it  created,  its  signifi- 
cance in  our  national  life,  and  the  fact 
that  we  shall  have  the  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  drawing  sustenance  and  encour- 
agement from  Robert  Frost's  works 
through  days  immemorial. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  four 
score  and  eight  years  lay  gently  on  the 
heart  of  Robert  Frost  as  the  poet  turned 
the  last  page  of  his  poem  of  life — and 
America  is  sad  for  his  passing. 

This  Capital  can  be  proud — for  it  gave 
to  millions  and  millions  the  background 
from  which  they  heard  and  saw  this 
rugged  poet  of  the  New  Hampshire  hills 
give  voice  and  verse  to  memorable  praise 
and  prayer  upon  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  President. 

The  Capital  can  be  sad — for  America 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  single  voice  that 
speaks  with  the  lasting  sweetness  of  one 
who  can  preach  philosophy  in  rolling 
stanzas — and  touch  mirth  with  the 
melody  of  his  lines. 

All  America  can  claim  this  son  of  San 
Francisco  and  foster  son  of  New  Eng- 
land— its  schools  where  he  studied  and 
he  taught.  So  his  loss  is  the  loss  of  all 
America — his  poems  are  the  lovely  profit 
of  us  all.  They  are  the  promise  of  the 
poet — a  promise  kept  as  Robert  Frost 
himself  might  express  it — and  did — in 
these  words : 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

May  Robert  Frost  sleep  now  in  peace — 
and  in  his  country's  pride. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
early  this  morning,  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston.  Robert 
Frost  died  at  the  age  of  88. 

All  of  us  who  knew  personally  Amer- 
icas  poet  laureate,  all  across  the  world 
who  have  read  and  will  continue  to  read 
his  poems,  all  those  who  have  once 
climbed  a  birch  or  walked  a  mountain 
pasture,  mourn  his  passing.  He  is  one 
of  those  few  people  in  a  generation  or  a 
society  who  simply  will  never  be  re- 
placed. Being  an  artist  of  spirit  and 
clarity,  this  awesome  thought  is  tran- 
scended by  the  sturdy  fact  that  the 
truth   and  music  of  his  words  will   be 


treasured  and  passed  on  by  generation 
after  generation,  shared  faithfully  and 
happily  by  teachers  and  thinkers  and 
artists  to  come,  always  alive. 

Robert  Frost  wtis  a  New  England  poet, 
and  therefore  specially  beloved  and  per- 
haps spvecially  understood  by  New  Eng- 
landers.  He  wanted  to  be  known  more 
as  an  American  poet,  and  was.  But 
he  transcended  both  regionalism  and 
nationalism,  because  the  spirit  he  im- 
parted by  writing  of  New  England  things 
and  New  England  people  is  universal, 
cleanly  understood  by  people  in  other 
contexts  and  climes.  We  in  the  Senate, 
joined  by  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  were  honored  last  year, 
through  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  award  Robert  Frost  a  gold 
medal  in  commemoration  of  his  poetry 
and  the  profound  contribution  it  had 
made  to  the  enrichment  of  mankind. 

This  ix>et  once  wrote,  in  a  poem  called 
"The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man,'  of  one 
who,  nearing  death,  had  "nothing  to 
look  backward  on  with  pride  and  noth- 
ing to  look  forward  to  with  hope.'  We 
look  back  for  him  upon  his  life's  work 
with  the  most  profound  kind  of  pride 
even  as  we  ponder  on  the  hope  for  the 
future  which  his  poetry  gives  to  us. 
Robert  Frost  knew  tragedy,  but  knew 
beauty  better — a  strong  and  a  kind  man 
who  ennobled  those  atx)ut  him.  His  per- 
sonality meant  much  to  us  in  New  Eng- 
land.   We  mourn  his  loss. 


CONTRIBUTION  BY  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES IN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  DURING 
CUBAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
dramatic  story  of  how  our  Nation's  ci- 
vilian and  military  resources  were  mo- 
bilized to  meet  the  Cuban  crisis  con- 
tinues to  unfold. 

Recently  I  have  learned  of  the  valu- 
able contribution  made  by  the  small 
businesses  in  air  transportation  to  our 
national  defense  during  the  Cuban  crisis. 
I  have  been  furnished  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Maj.  Gen.  I.  Sewell  Morris,  com- 
mander of  the  defense  traffic  manage- 
ment service,  to  the  Independent  Airlines 
Association,  national  trade  organization 
representing  these  small  airlines,  in 
which  official  recognition  is  given  to  the 
important  role  played  by  these  air 
carriers. 

The  text  of  General  Morris"  letter  is: 

During  the  Cuban  crisis,  this  command 
called  upon  the  carriers  you  represent  to 
meet  heavily  Increased  requirements  for 
movement  of  military  personnel,  frequently 
on  short  notice. 

I  want  to  express  to  these  carriers,  through 
you,  my  appreciation  for  the  timely,  effec- 
tive response  demonstrated  by  those  carriers 
during  the  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  Nations 
supplemental  airlines,  by  filling  the  mili- 
tary airlift  gap  during  the  Cuban  crisis, 
have  demonstrated  their  value  to  na- 
tional defense.  These  carriers  have  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  merit  in 
every  rmtional  emergency  since  their  in- 
ception shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 
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I  knoir  I  do  not  speak  for  mysdf  alone 
when  I  say  "w^  done"  once  again  to 
the  Nation's  supfdemental  air  carriers. 


THE  BUIXjET 


Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  the  very  thoughtful 
column  written  by  the  dlstingtilshed 
writer  and  new^>aperman,  Mr.  Walter 
Ldppmann.  Mr.  Lippmann  addresses  his 
comments  this  morning  to  the  question 
of  the  budget.  The  title  of  his  analysis 
is,  "Is  It  a  Crazy  Budget?"  What  the 
writer  attempts  to  do  in  this  very  ex- 
cellently turned  piece  is  to  bring  us  down 
to  some  of  the  hard  facts  in  the  budget 
problem  which  face  this  Government, 
and  particularly  this  Congress,  right  now. 
For  example,  as  we  examine  the  pro- 
posed deficit  that  we  are  asked  to  face 
up  to,  he  raises  this  question.  If  we  cut 
taxes,  how  can  we  cut  expenditures  at 
the  same  time  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  deficit  that  is  envisaged? 

Putting  it  in  realistic  terms.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann points  up  the  amoxints  required  for 
our  national  secinrity  and  military  ap- 
pnH>riations.  He  adds  to  that  the  totals 
required  for  the  manned  space  program, 
the  benefits  to  veterans  of  past  wars,  and 
finally  the  amounts  that  are  demanded 
In  interest  paym^ents  on  the  current  debt. 

This  leaves,  out  of  the  nearly  $100  bil- 
lion in  the  budget  request,  approximately 
$20  billion  to  run  all  the  rest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  times 
like  these.  He  asks,  in  all  seriousness, 
where  there  can  be  found  places  to  cut 
the  $11.9  billion  deficit  envisaged  out  of 
the  remaining  $20  billion  in  the  total 
Federal  budget  that  remains?  In  real- 
istic terms,  what  this  article  says  is  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  witti  respect  to  facing  up 
to  our  fiscal  problems  for  the  year  and 
2  years  ahead. 

When  we  really  boil  the  problem  down, 
in  the  words  of  Walter  LappmEinn,  what 
we  have  to  do  first,  before  we  balance  the 
budget,  is  balance  the  economy  of  the 
Nation.  We  would  throw  the  economy 
more  out  of  balance  if  we  cut  out  Fed- 
eral programs  already  squeezed  into  the 
$20  billion  that  are  left  after  payments 
for  defense  and  interest  costs.  This 
would  develop  as  more  of  a  hardship 
in  terms  of  the  economic  llfeblood  of 
oin-  Nation,  when  we  recall  that  if  we  cut 
those  programs  out  of  the  $20  billion  we 
would  be  threatened  with  a  worse  deficit 
than  happened  in  1959  imder  former 
President  Eisenhower,  and  we  might  be 
thrown  into  the  throes  of  a  very  serious 
depression. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lippmann's  aasesament  of  the  budget  ef- 
fect and  the  tax  measure  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  It  A  CsAZT  Bttdgxt? 

(By  Walter  Uppmaim) 
It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  prore  the  case 
for  the  new  budget  whlcb  superimposes  a 
planned  deficit  of  nearly  $3  billion  on  top 
of  an  Involuntary  deficit  of  some  $7  or  $8 
biUlon.     It    is    easier    to    argue    the    case — 


whlcli  is  novel  and  highly  debatable — when 
it  Is  done  with  the  modesty  and  learning 
of  the  economic  message  than  when  It  Is 
done  with  the  dogmatic  assertlveness  of  the 
tax  message.  For  nothing  can  be  so  certain 
as  the  tax  message  says  it  Is  and  no  tax  bill 
can  be  so  unqualifiedly  wonderful. 

The  basic  question  which  will  have  to  be 
debated  for  some  months  to  come  Is  whether 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1964  Is  Uiely  to  do  what 
It  Is  designed  to  do.  WUl  It.  that  Is  to  say, 
cause  business  to  expand,  thereby  reducing 
unemployment  and  using  to  something 
nearer  full  capacity  the  Industrial  plant? 

The  principle  of  the  1964  budget  Is  a  new 
one.  Why  should  there  be  need  of  a  new 
budget  principle?  Becaiuse  the  country  Is 
confronted  with  an  economic  problem  which 
first  made  its  appearance  toward  the  end  of 
1957.  The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  condition  of  chronic  economic 
sluggishness:  the  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  moved  up  to  a  new  level — from  4 
percent  for  the  years  from  1947  to  1957  to  6 
percent  ever  since. 

The  American  economy  has  been  sluggish 
because  total  demand  has  been  sluggish  and 
capital  Investment  consequently  Inadequate. 
This  sluggishness  Ls  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
Nation.  We  are  not  producing  each  year 
about  $30  billion  of  wealth  that  we  have  the 
labor  and  resources  to  produce.  As  a  result 
of  this  nonproductlon  tax  revenues  have 
fallen,  and  the  chronic  sluggishness  has  pro- 
duced chronic  budget  deficits. 

The  problem  of  economic  sluggishness  ap- 
peared under  Eisenhower  ancThas  persisted 
under  Kennedy.  It  cannot  be  blamed  on 
either  i>arty  or  on  either  Preeldent.  There 
Is  something  wrong  for  which  we  have  no 
generally  accepted  remedy.  As  we  cannot 
afford  to  nonproduce  30  bilUons  annually 
while  we  are  bearing  the  great  burden  of 
military  defense  and  trying  to  take  care 
of  our  expanding  population,  we  must  make 
a  bold  attempt  to  overcome  the  sluggish- 
ness. We  must  take  measxires  to  produce  the 
lost  30  billions. 

That  is  what  the  new  budget  is  designed 
to  do.  Actually  it  is  a  new  experiment  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  planned  budg- 
etary deacit.  But  it  Is  not  a  new  experi- 
ment in  the  rest  of  the  modern  world  where 
all  of  the  advanced  nations,  U  they  used  our 
system  of  accounting,  would  be  showing 
planned   deficits. 

The  dlfllculty  In  adapting  the  new  budget 
principle  to  the  American  situation  is  that 
there  are  so  many  serious  and  respectable 
and  successful  people  who  think  it  is  crazy, 
who  think  It  is  ridiculous,  and  who  think 
it  Is  not  far  from  being  a  swindle.  They  are 
outraged  at  the  Idea  of  the  Government 
going  further  Into  debt  to  make  the  country 
richer. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  true 
theory  looked  absurd.  The  earth,  for  ex- 
ample, seems  flat  and  Is  round  and  it  Is 
not  so  easy  to  remember  how  to  explain  why 
It  Is  round.  The  new  theory  Is  that  the 
total  demand  for  goods  and  services  should 
be  approximately  large  enough  to  pay  for  ap- 
proximately all  that  labor,  plant,  and  capital 
resources  are  capable  of  producing  efficiently. 

Those  of  us  who  accept  this  fundamental 
theory  agree  that  the  chronic  sluggishness 
since  1957  has  been  due  to  insufficient  total 
demand.  We  agree,  therefore,  that  demand 
should  be  increased,  and  while  this  could 
be  done  by  massive  government  spending. 
It  is  easier  and  quicker  and  has  less  of  what 
the  doctors  call  side  effects  to  do  this  by 
reducing  taxes.  Experience  has  shown  that 
consumers  spend  93  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income,  which  means  the  total  de- 
mand win  rise  quickly  after  a  tax  reduction. 

There  are  not  many  who  now  oppose  a 
reduction  of  taxes.  But  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
administration    Is    acting    Is    crazy    and    im- 
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moral.  They  are  saying  that  while  taxes 
should  be  reduced,  the  budget  shouldiS 
balanced  at  the  same  time  by  reduction  of 

government  expenditures. 

Have  they,  one  wonders,  looked  at  the 
figures,  and  if  they  have,  can  they  really 
mean  what  they  are  saying?  The  deflcit  in 
the  new  administrative  budget  (1964)  !« 
estimated  at  US  bUlion  after  tax  reduction 
and  tax  reform.  That  is  over  10  percent  of 
the  total  administrative  budget  which  u 
estimated  at  98.8  billion.  Where  do  they 
think  they  can  find  the  nearly  12  bUlion  to 
cut?  Presumably  they  will  not  wish  to  cut 
national  defense  which  takes  55  billion 
Nor  win  they  cut  space  research  which  takes 
4.2  billion.  Nor  the  veterans  which  takes 
5  5  billion.  Nor  Interest  on  the  debt  which 
takes  10  billion.  Nor.  If  they  are  poUtl- 
cally  candid,  wiU  they  cut  very  seriously  the 
5.7  billion  taken  by  agriculture. 

That  leaves  20  billion  for  everything  else 
Practically  everyone  who  talks  about  the  wild 
spending  in  Washington  is  talking  about 
those  20  bllUon.  Does  anyone  think  those 
20  billion  can  be  cut  In  half?  The  truth 
is  that  those  who  mean  seriously  to  cut 
government  expenditures  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  deflcit  must  cut  defense,  or  give 
up  the  hope  of  balancing  the  budget  and 
cutting  taxes. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  however,  that 
if  by  some  kind  of  major  amputation  they 
did  cut  expenditures  by  10  billion,  the 
result  would  not  be  a  balanced  budget.  The 
withdrawal  from  the  economy  of  that  much 
demand  for  goods  and  services  would  be  a 
heavy  blow  at  business,  and  it  would  cause 
such  a  loss  of  revenue  that  the  budget  at 
the  end  would  be  more  unbalanced  than 
ever.  In  all  likelihood  we  would  have  a 
serious  recession. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  this. 
There  Ls  only  one  way  to  balance  the  budget 
and  that  is  first  to  balance  the  economy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 
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BALANCnSD  BUDGETS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  may  be 
a  bit  old  fashioned.  I  adhere  to  the  old- 
time  religion — I  still  believe  a  balanced 
budget  is  better  than  an  unbalanced 
budget.  There  has  been  the  emergence 
of  a  new  theory  that  an  unbalanced 
budget  is  not  important,  because  what 
we  must  balance  is  not  the  budget,  but 
the  economy.  In  my  own  mind,  this 
is  nothing  more  than  a  shibboleth,  a 
political  phrase  designed  to  confuse  peo- 
ple, to  be  heard  on  the  hustings  through- 
out this  country  as  spokesmen  for  this 
fallacious  theory  proceed  to  expound 
and  expand  it. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
still  yearn  and  long  for  the  day  when  we 
can  balance  the  budget,  because  I  think 
it  is  the  only  way,  in  the  long  run,  to 
keep  the  economy  sound. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  it  means 
when  I  hear  people  get  up  and  say: 

It  Is  Important  to  balance  the  economy — 
It  is  not  important  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  balanced  budget 
alone  is  the  answer  to  all  our  problems, 
but  I  am  sure  an  unbalanced  budget  is 
the  open  road  to  inflation;  an  unbal- 
anced budget  unbalances  the  economy 
and  I  hope  we  can  nail  this  misleading 
superintellectual,  scramble-egg-headed, 
nonsensical  theory  in  the  head  before 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  cannot  find  a  way  to  balance 


the  budget.  They  plan,  instead,  to  bal- 
ance their  political  fortimes  by  the  ex- 
p(»ition  of  a  specious  theory  based  not 
on  logic  but  on  an  intent  to  confuse. 


SENATE    PROCEDURE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  on  yesterday,  in  order 
to  make  a  speech  in  Mexico  City,  but  I 
have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
attention  the  proceedings  in  which  the 
Chair  referred  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
Senate  the  constitutional  question  as  to 
whether  there  could  be  brought  to  a 
close  the  long,  drawn-out  discussion 
upon  the  issue  of  whether  to  take  up  a 
rules  change. 

I  deeply  feel  that  the  Senate  is  facing 
a  grave  constitutional  crisis,  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  consult  their  con- 
sciences in  the  greatest  seriousness,  as, 
in  my  view,  this  is  as  grave  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  as  we  are  likely  to  face  in  a 
long  time.  For  the  Chair  ruled,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
must  determine  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion applies  with  regard  to  that  deter- 
mination. The  Vice  President  said,  as 
appears  on  page  1214  of  yesterday's 
Record,  in  respect  to  article  I,  section  5, 
"this  the  Senate  can  do  by  a  majority 
vote."  The  Chair  then  answered  a  par- 
liamentary mquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper  1  again,  and  the 
Vice  President  said  "only  a  majority  vote 
is  required  to  change  a  rule." 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  dis- 
cussion and  response  to  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiries  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keating]  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  can  change  the  rules,  or 
stop  debate,  or  decide  its  constitutional 
issues,  by  majority  vote,  and  if  a  few 
Members— it  would  not  even  take  a 
third — continue  to  talk  so  that  a  ma- 
jority vote  cannot  be  attained  and  there 
is  no  form  of  discipline  which  can  direct 
that  it  shall  be  attained,  the  only  dis- 
cipline left  is  self -discipline. 

The  country  must  clearly  understand 
this,  because  some  kind  of  discipline 
must  be  exercised.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Senate  could  sit  on  its 
hands  and  grant  no  appropriations,  and 
bring  the  machinery  of  Government  to  a 
grinding  halt,  and  subject  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  Government  to  being  destroyed. 
It  could  do  that.  So  here  too  a  number 
of  Senators,  not  even  a  third,  could  con- 
tinue to  talk  and  throw  the  Senate  into 
complete  anarchy,  so  that  it  could  not 
act  at  all,  and  there  would  be  no  author- 
ity to  make  it  act. 

I  only  state  the  issue  now.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss it  further.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  issue  of  a  rules  change  to 
the  country  and  to  the  Senate  to  see  if 
there  is  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  of  this 
crisis.  The  only  question  is.  Shall  the 
Senate  be  thrown  into  anarchy,  or  shall 
it  be  a  deliberative  and  acting  body  un- 
der the  Constitution? 


FRAUD  IN  LAND  SALES  TO  AGED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  mtiny  land  frauds 
which  involve  the  sale  of  lots  in  areas  of 


our  country  where  the  climate  is  milder 
than  in  other  parts. 

This  practice  has  been  exposed  in  a 
very  interesting  series  of  articles  in  News- 
day,  a  newspaper  published  on  Long  Is- 
land. N.Y..  and  recently  was  revealed  in 
considerable  detail  in  hearings  held  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Aging.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 
of  articles  by  Robert  A.  Caro  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Newsday.  Jan.  7.  1963) 

Mi.sERY  Acres— The  Ads  Pushing  a  Sensa- 
tional New  Land  Boom  Paint  Glowing 
PiCTUKES  OF  New  Homesites  in  the  Svn 
Country.  Beckoning  the  Weary  to  a  Lite 
OF  Communal  Luxury — But  Reality  Is 
Sometimes  Harsh 

(By  Bob  Caro) 

Mohave  County.  Ariz. — When  explorers 
Came  to  Mohave  County  in  1858,  they  found 
a  desert  so  dry  that  they  had  to  import  camels 
to  cross  it. 

For  a  century  thereafter,  the  desert  re- 
mained largely  unchanged.  A  searing  sun 
baked  it  in  summer.  Sandstorms  whipped 
it  in  winter.  Only  yucca  plants  and  an  occa- 
sional mesa  broke  its  endless  expanses  of 
gray-brown  sand.  Recently,  however,  there 
was  an  addition  to  the  landscape- — a  large 
sign.  "TTiis,"  the  sign  says,  "is  Paradise 
Acres." 

Not  that  the  desert  itself  has  changed  It 
hasn't.  Its  mllliona  of  parched  acres  are  still 
all  but  empty  of  human  habitation.  At- 
tempts to  discover  adequate  sources  of  water 
have  failed.  Says  a  Mohave  County  official: 
"There  are  places  out  there  that  a  lizard 
couldn't  live  in." 

But  Mohave  has  become  the  physical  hub 
of  a  revolutionary  new  development  In  the 
history  of  American  real  estate,  the  sale  of 
tremendous  tracts  of  raw,  often  undeveloped 
acreage,  through  the  mall  on  low-cost  in- 
stallment plans.  This  development  began  in 
Florida  about  1953.  Today,  no  less  than  350 
separate  Florida  real  estate  promotions  are 
being  advertised  outside  that  State's  borders. 
T'wo  years  ago.  the  development  suddenly 
burst  out  on  the  plains  of  the  Southwest 
on  a  scale  that  dwarfed  that  of  the  Flor- 
ida boom.  Hard-selling  promoters  bought 
up  vast  chunks  of  desert  and  grazing  land 
in  New  Mexico,  Texaa,  California,  and  Ari- 
zona at  bargain-basement  prices,  hacked  the 
land  up  into  lots,  launched  multimillion- 
dollar  advertising  campaigns  and  sold  the 
lots  sight  unseen  at  many  times  the  price 
they  had  paid,  usually  on  terms  of  $10  down 
and  $10  a  month.  No  one  knows  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  boom  but  estimates  of 
sales  for  1962  alone  run  to  $700  million. 

SHOW  some  results 

Some  of  the  promotions  spawned  by  the 
boom  have  already  produced  spectacular  re- 
sults. Florida  promoters  have  created  com- 
plete new  cities,  designed  mainly  for  retired 
persons,  on  what  had  been  for  centuries  noth- 
ing but  desolate  wetlands,  Carol  City,  for 
example,  which  is  not  yet  on  any  map.  al- 
ready has  10.000  residents.  In  Arizona,  sub- 
divisions have  caused  the  deserts  near  Phoe- 
nix to  blossom  with  luxurious  ranch  homes. 

Some  of  the  promotions  are  still  highly 
speculative— holdings  on  which  thousands  of 
lots  have  been  sold  are  still  desolate  wetlands 
or  desert — but  at  least  the  owners  have  some 
sort  of  plans  for  an  eventual  conversion  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  it  will  some- 
day take  place. 

Some  of  these  promotions,  however,  seem 
blatantly  worthless.  In  Florida,  they  Include 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Everglades  and  similar 
swamps    in   which   there   are   no   roads,    and 


building  lots  are  covered  by  water  much  of 
the  year.  In  Arizona,  promoters  who  Include 
many  of  the  same  men  behind  unpromising 
Florida  ventures  have  purchased  chunks  of 
open  desert.  Without  making — or  realistic- 
ally planning — any  Improvements  at  all,  they 
have  p>eddled  this  land  through  the  mail  on 
a  scale  so  vast  that  the  National  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  has  termed  the 
boom  "the  greatest  land  scandal  in  American 
history"  and  officials  in  statehouses  across 
the  country  are  working  feverlsniy  to  develop 
laws  capable  of  holding  the  worst  promoters 
In  check. 

Mohave  County  has  become  the  hub  of  the 
Arizona  boom.  The  reason  Is  simple.  The 
basis  of  the  boom  is  land,  and  if  Mohave 
has  anything  to  spare,  it  is  land.  With  13.260 
square  miles,  in  fact,  Mohave  is  the  fifth 
largest  county  In  the  United  States,  and 
since  its  1960  population  was  only  7,736  per- 
sons (6.000  of  whom  live  in  Kingman,  the 
county  seat  i ,  there  are  obviously  plenty  of 
square  miles  open  for  development. 

sounds  like  paradise 

Advertisements  flooding  media  in  the 
North  make  this  land  seem  like  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  "Ten  dollars  reserves  IV4  acres  of 
Arizona  land — $795  buys  It,"  they  trumpet 
"Health  and  wealth  for  you  In  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  the  West.  Blue  skies  nearly 
every  single  day,  pure  air  •  •  •  the  land  of 
play  and  outdoor  living  the  year  round." 
The  expanses  of  desert  around  Kingman, 
which  grow  nothing  green,  have  suddenly 
blossomed  out  with  bright  signs  advertising 
"Paradise  Acres" — and  "Sunward  Ho! 
Ranches. "  "IDesert  Rose  Rancheros"  and 
"Shangri-La  Estates." 

Is  it,  perhaps,  a  bit  warm  for  Shangri-La' 
In  some  parts  of  the  Arizona  desert  the  tem-  * 
perature  can  reach  140  degrees  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  of  America  warns  tourists 
not  to  leave  their  cars  for  a  stroll  lest  they 
be  sunstruck. 

Is  it  a  little  short  on  the  amenities  of 
civilization?  Kingman's  most  famous  son  is 
Andy  Devine  and  a  main  street  of  the  city 
is  named  Andy  Devine  Avenue,  but  after 
you've  looked  at  the  street  sign  for  a  while 
your  choice  of  entertainment  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  movie  at  Kingman's  one  theater 
or  bingo.  When  night  falls  over  the  desert, 
blotting  out  the  gaudy  "Paradise  Acres" 
signs,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  miles 
of  blackness,  unrelieved  by  a  single  light. 
You  can  drive  for  50  miles  without  passing 
another  car. 

But  the  disillusionment  Is  most  apparent 
when  you  compare  one  glowing  advertise- 
ment closely  to  the  reality  behind  It. 

Says  &n  ad  for  Lake  Mead  Rancheros: 
"The  rancheros  are  livable  now.  Not  raw, 
undeveloped  and  inaccessible  land  •  •  •  laid 
out.  waiting  lor  people  •  •  •  water  available, 
roads,  electricity,  phones  •  •  •  wide-open 
living  •  •  •  located  in  the  famous  Lake  Mead 
Recreation  Area,  where  $'2  million  vacation 
annually." 

Wide-open  living,  it  turns  out.  Is  an  under- 
statement. After  reaching  Lake  Mead  Ran- 
cheros (by  turning  off  Route  66  19  miles  out 
of  Kingman  and  bumping  6  miles  over  an 
unpaved  road),  the  visitor  finds  that  living 
there  would  be  18  miles  wide,  in  fact — as 
well  as  30  miles  long.  That's  the  size  of 
the  rancheros'  site  and  there's  certainly 
nothing  on  It  to  fence  you  In.  Not  a  house, 
not  a  street,  not  a  telephone  pole  or  power- 
line  would  keep  you  from  enjoying  the  full 
sweep  of  that  pure  air.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  vast  site  but  a  huge  sign  advertising  the 
rancheros  and  a  few  sticks  representing  street 
signs.  The  desert  stretches  away  endlessly. 
Standing  there,  broiling  in  the  hot  sun.  you 
feel  like  an  ant  on  a  huge  tan  rug. 

Water  is  available,  too.  It's  available  from 
a  pipe  that  sticks  out  of  the  ground.  The 
pipe,  which  is  a  comfortable  14  mUes 
from  some  ranchero  unite.  Is  attached  to  a 
meter      Anyone  who  wants  to  come  live  on 
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his  lot  can  simply  bring  a  water  tank  to 
the  pipe  and  lUI  It — at  60  cents  per  100 
gallons.  In  adctitlon.  a  ranchero  represent- 
ative back  In  Kingman  says,  a  water  com- 
pany will  be  only  too  glad  to  bring  in  water 
to  anyone  who  wants  It — on  24  hours'  notice 
and  at  a  similar  rate. 

Roads?  Certainly,  there  are  roads.  Or 
anyway,  paths — little  tracks  scraped  In  the 
topsoll.  And,  the  salesman  says,  electricity 
and  power  will  be  Installed  Just  as  soon  as 
"enough  people  build  out  there  to  make  It 
feasible. ••  Exactly  how  people  are  going  to 
build  thexe  without  any  chance  of  getting 
mortgage  money  Is  not  explained.  ("Mort- 
gage nuHiey  to  build  out  there?"  says  a 
Kingman  banker.  "Are  you  kidding?") 
And  Lake  Mead?  Well,  with  good  eyes,  you 
can  see  it — £rc«n  the  top  of  a  mountain  30 
miles  away. 

But  the  most  staggering  single  fact  about 
Lake  Mead  Rancheroe  is  that  3,000  persons 
somewhere  oB  In  the  North  have  been  lured 
by  that  ad  Into  purchasing  hcwnesltes  there. 
Owner  Dory  Auerbach,  whose  Miami-based 
firm  Is  also  pedfUlng  speculative  acreage  in 
nine  separate  Florida  promotions,  says  that 
If  a  large  nimiber  of  these  purchasers  move 
onto  the  property,  he  can  simply  tie  In  with 
the  waterllnes  that  supjdy  the  city  of  King- 
man. But  Robert  L.  Peart,  chairman  of  the 
Mohave  Oounty  Board  of  Supervisors,  says 
that  Kingman's  water  supply  Is  so  low  tbat 
the  city  ItseU  Is  hunting  for  new  water 
sources  and  won't  allow  the  rancheroe  to 
tie  in.  Asked  if  he  felt  that  use  of  the  word 
"homesite"  misrepresented  the  property, 
Auerbach  said:  "I  don^  buy  that.  I  don't 
buy  that  because  the  word  'homes! te'  means 
this:  Can  you  build  a  home  at  the  proi>erty 
and  live  on  it?  The  answer  is  'Tes.'  I  say 
you  can  build  on  every  ranchero." 

If  some  desert  subdivisions  are  character- 
ised by  a  lack  of  development,  there  are 
others  in  which  Mohave  County  officials  feel 
development  has  been  both  rapid  and 
dramatic  One  of  these  is  Lake  Mohave 
Ranchos. 

The  owners  of  Lake  Mohave  Ranchos  also 
bought  up  a  vast  hunk  of  raw  desert  at 
rockbottcwa  prices.  But,  35 -year-old  Wil- 
liam H.  Parker,  a  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  real 
estate  hroker  and  a  Harvard  gradiiate. 
combed  the  desert  with  his  partners  until,  in 
1959,  they  found  a  really  suitable  site.  It 
was  an  86,000-acre  cattle  ranch,  one  of  the 
few  with  adequate  water  from  underground 
springs  and  a  paved  county  road  running 
through  It.  AiMl  it  really  Is  near  Lake 
Mohave.  Kven  more  Important,  the  site  has 
siifflcient  elevation  (3,500  to  7,000  feet)  so 
that  the  unpleasant  heat  of  the  desert  floor 
below  is  eliminated.  Says  Deputy  Arizona 
Real  Ektate  Commissioner  Bert  Jagerson: 
"Most  of  these  developers  Just  took  whatever 
land  they  could  get.  There  are  good  places 
to  live  out  here,  places  In  which  the  desert 
is  lovely.  But  you've  got  to  find  them. 
Parker  did." 

MONET,    TIME    SPENT 

The  young  real  estate  broker  and  his  part- 
ners spent  (55,000  on  roadbuilding  equip- 
ment and  paid  $20  an  hour  to  svirveylng 
teama — ^for  3  years.  They  hired  an  opera- 
tional manager,  a  smiling,  raw-boned  Tex- 
an named  Tom  White,  and  put  him  to  work 
on  the  site.  They  gave  him  a  crew  of  six 
men  to  maintain  and  to  help  out  the  first 
families  who  moved  In. 

"We  had  to  baby  them,"  White  recalls. 
"They  were  mostly  elderly  retired  people  and 
we  had  to  make  them  happy.  We  repaired 
their  washing  machines,  we  helped  them 
put  up  the  TV  aerials,  we  hauled  people  In 
to  the  doctor." 

White  also  fought  for  the  community.  He 
argued  with  the  county  and  with  skeptical 
utility  companies  for  water  mains,  tele- 
phones, school  bus  service  and  powerllnes. 
When  utilities  demanded  money  for  power - 
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"But   once   they   take   the   downpayment. 


line  laying.  Parker  put  It  up.  Today,  driv- 
ing toward  the  Ranchos.  a  visitor  sees  at 
first  only  nK>re  of  the  empty,  barren  desert. 

Then,  as  he  topa   a  rise,   there  appears  be-      unless  the  land  company  puts  ud  the~^^' 
fore  him  a  restaurant,  a  motel,  a  neatly  kept      and    they   wont.     I    have   no  radio   or  ^? 


they  wont  do  a  thing  for  you.    The  eiectTi^ 
company   wont   extend   the   lines  over  ht^ 


trailer  park  (in  which  100  families  are  living  They  won't  play  without  electrlcltv  Tf' 
while  waiting  for  their  homes  to  be  finished )  light  Is  a  kerosene  lamp  And  thevn^  .? 
and  90  pretty,  well-kept  ranch  houses.     And      say    anything    at   all    about    the    water   «» 


there  is  a  country  club,  social  center  for  the 
residents,  complete  with  clubhouse,  tennis, 
croquet  and  badminton  courts,  children's 
playgrounds,  social  hall  and  swimming  pool. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Arizona  desert,  once  so 
dry  that  ranchers  staged  blood  feuds  over 
water  rights,  Is  a  carefully  lettered  sign: 
"No  eating  on  the  pool  deck." 

Lake  Mohave  Ranchos  is.  oldtime  Mohave 
County  residents  say,  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  a  developer  willing  to 
do  more  with  his  property  than  just  sell  it 
off  as  fast  as  he  can.  With  America's  over- 
65  population  soaring  (by  the  year  2000,  it 
is  expected  to  reach  10  percent  of  the  coun- 
ty's total  population),  more  such  develop- 
ments are  needed  If  even  a  small  fraction 
of  these  people  are  to  be  given  the  chance 
to  enjoy  the  life  in  the  sun  they  want  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Unfortunately,  such  developments  are  all 
too  few.  In  Mohave  County,  there  are  335 
separate  subdivisions.  In  one  of  these 
alone,  no  less  than  68,000  lots  have  been 
sold.  But  the  vast  desert  is  still  populated 
mainly  by  the  subdlvlders'  large  signs. 


Heh 


[Prom    Newsday,   Jan.   8.    1983 J 
MiEUERY   Acres — Alone   on   the   Desert. 
Dream    Fades 
(By    Robert    A.    Caro) 

Kingman.  Ariz. — One  way  to  look  at  the 
great  real  estate  boom  of  the  1960's  is  in 
terms  of  subdivisions  in  the  hundreds  and 
advertising  spending  In  the  millions.  An- 
other is  to  focus  on  a  single,  solitarj.^  figure 
trudging  along  a  desert  road.  \ 

The  figure  is  that  of  an  elderly  ^^a^oman, 
Mrs.  Millie  Sanderson.  74.  a  widovi/^who  has 
lived  In  Tennessee,  New  York  Clty.oand  Mas- 
sapequa.  I«ng  Island,  but  who  now  lives  at 
the  Intersection  of  Diamond  and  Silver 
Streets  In  a  promotion  called  Sacramento 
Ranchos.  Like  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
Americans  nearing  retirement  and  anxious 
tor  a  place  In  the  sun,  Mrs.  Sanderson  bought 
an  acre  of  Arizona  land  on  the  installment 
plan.  Mrs.  Sanderson,  however,  took  a  step 
that  few  such  purchasers  have  yet  attempted. 
She  tried  to  live  on  her  land. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  find  Mrs.  Sander- 
son. Sacramento  Ranchos  covers  4,000  acres 
In  a  comer  of  a  vast  desert  valley  southwest 
of  Kingman,  the  county  seat  of  Mohave 
County.  About  1.600  families  have  already 
purchased  ranchos  but  Just  four  families 
live  there  now.  When  a  reporter  drove  over 
a  rise  and  came  upon  the  ranchos.  Mrs. 
Sanderson  was  the  only  moving  thing  in  the 
whole  valley. 

Mrs.  Sanderson  was  carrying  two  large 
palls  filled  with  water.  She  had,  in  fact, 
been  carrying  them  for  a  mile  and  a  half; 
that  was  how  far  it  was  to  the  nearest  source, 
a  little  spring.  By  the  time  the  reporter 
drove  up.  she  was  standing  in  front  of  her 
home,  a  tiny  shack  crudely  made  of  boards. 
As  she  talked,  she  kept  glancing  toward  a 
powerline  that  runs  alongside  the  highway 
about  250  yards  away. 

"I  moved  here  3  months  ago,"  she  said. 
"It  sounded  nice.  I  was  widoved  in  1955 
and  I  had  no  people  and  I  could  afford  $10 
a  month.  I  came  to  the  Sacramento  Ran- 
chos office  in  Kingman  and  they  brought  me 
down  here  and  showed  me  this  place.  I 
asked  then,  about  the  water  and  they  said 
they  were  definitely  going  to  get  water  down 
here.  I  talked  to  them  about  electricity,  and 
they  said  they  were  going  to  put  it  in.  I 
thought  it  wouldnt  be  too  long  because 
there  are  the  powerllnes  right  over  there. 


water   anv 

more.  So  I  said.  Why  cant  you  give  me  a 
place  closer  to  the  spring?  But  they  said 
they  couldn't  do  anything  about  it.  Mv  car 
broke  down,  and  until  its  fixed  I  have  to 
cirry  water  in  palls  a  mile  and  a  half. 

NO     MORE    MONET 

"I  built  this  house  myself.  I  hauled  the 
lumber  from  the  garbage  dump,  ./^nd  a  man 
from  the  filling  station  gave  me  some  boards 
Things  went  hard  when  my  husband  died 
but  this  is  worse  than  I've  ever  known  in  my 
life.  And  the  downpayment  took  all  my 
money.     I  have  to  stay  here  now." 

The  implications  of  Mrs.  Sanderson's  story 
are.  many  observers  believe,  the  most  dis- 
turbing  factor  in  the  real  estate  boom.  Since 
Mrs.  Sanderson  is  almost  penniless,  she  is  on 
relief  and  dependent  on  undeveloped,  under- 
populated Mohave  County  not  only  for  wel- 
f:ire  checks,  but  for  hospital  care  and  other 
services.  As  yet.  only  a  few  of  the  famiUea 
now  paying  off  desert  or  swamp  lots  have  at- 
tempted to  move  onto  them.  But.  observer! 
ask.  what  will  happen  when  more  and  more 
of  these  people  actually  do  retire  and  try  to 
move  to  their  lots?  Since  most  will  have  no 
outside  source  of  income,  a  substantial  num. 
ber  may  go  on  relief  and  many  will  need  and 
expect  the  free  services  generally  provided  by 
local  authorities  in  the  settled  areas  from 
which  they  come.  But  the  areas  into  which 
they  will  move  won't  be  able  to  provide  those 
services. 

Mohave  County  Tax  Assessor  Don  Mc- 
Craley  says:  "The  county  is  already  hurting. 
At  least  once  a  day,  one  of  these  new  people 
will  come  in  and  ask  either  for  welfare  or  for 
hospital  services  and  we  Just  cant  give  them 
the  services  they  need."  Even  the  thin  trickle 
of  new  residents  drawn  by  the  $10  down  ads 
has  so  taxed  the  county's  resources  that  the 
county  treasury  is  empty,  and  officials  are 
now  being  paid  by  warrant,  a  kind  of  promis- 
sory note  that  they  can  cash  at  the  local 
grocery  store. 

Such  municipal  poverty  may  be  almost  un- 
imaginable to  the  people  In  the  industrial- 
ized North  who  are  buying  those  lots.  Wltb 
13,260  square  miles,  Mohave  is  the  fifth  larg- 
est county  in  the  United  States,  bigger  than 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware 
combined.  But  its  total  assessed  valuation  is 
only  $39  million.  (On  Long  Island,  the  city 
of  Glen  Cove  alone  has  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $54  million.)  In  the  entire  county,  there 
are  only  three  Industries,  the  largest  of 
which,  a  recently  opened  copper  mine,  may 
one  day  employ  5C0  men. 

County  officials  are  convinced  that  most  of 
the  $10  down  buyers  will  tnke  one  look  at 
their  land,  learn  that  the  cost  of  drilling  for 
water  is  prohibitive — assuming  water  can  be 
found  under  their  land — and  go  home.  As 
one  official  puts  it:  "You'd  have  to  be  25  years 
old  and  a  pioneer  to  live  on  some  of  those 
places."  In  part,  at  least,  tliat  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  Says  a  waitress  in  a  Kinsman 
cafe:  "T  see  lots  of  them  In  here.  They  come 
in  the  morning  for  breakfast.  They  say 
they're  down  here  on  vacation  and  are  going 
out  to  see  what  they've  bought.  They  come 
back  in  the  evening.  Some  are  happy.  Some 
are  pretty  blue.  One  woman  I  remember  put 
her  head  down  on  her  arms  and  cried.  A  lot 
of  them  I  don't  expect  to  see  again." 

Others,  however,  will  almost  be  forced  to 
stay.  One  couple  from  New  York  City  sold 
mo;=t  of  their  belongings  to  make  a  full  pay- 
ment on  a  $495  lot.  They  loaded  the  rest 
into  their  old  car  and  drove  to  Mohave  Coun- 
ty. Robert  L.  Peart,  chairman  of  the  Mohave 
Board    of   Supervisors,    recalls:    "We   finally 
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found  their  property  on  a  map.  I  had  to  tell 
tbem  they'd  need  a  tractor  to  get  out  to  their 
lot.    But  they  couldnt  go  back.    They  had  to 

gtay." 

Couples  like  this  one — and  eventually  there 
may  be  thousands  more — pose  a  problem  for 
which  all  the  rosy  advertisements  in  the 
world  offer  no  solutions  at  all. 

|From  Newsday,  Jan.  9,  1963) 

MisERT  Acres — In  Florida,  the  PrrcH  Is 
High  and  Hard 

(By  Robert  A.  Caro) 

Naples,  Fla — The  Florida  version  of  the 
mall-order  real  estate  boom  is  a  case  study 
in  the  hard  sell. 

Almost  400  separate  subdivisions  of  Flor- 
ida land  are  now  being  sold  to  American 
sunshine  seekers,  and  the  sales  take  place 
under  a  beach  umbrella  of  advertising  that 
ranges  from  spreads  in  national  magazines 
to  booths  in  busy  northern  railroad 
terminals. 

Some  of  the  developments  now  being 
touted  as  future  Edens  would  make  an 
alligator  sneer.  But  miracles  have  been 
worked  with  Florida  swamps  before,  and 
neat,  attractive  homes  now  stand  where 
sodden  tree  stumps  once  held  sway.  Port 
Charlotte,  carved  out  of  a  92,000-acre  tract 
on  Florida's  west  coast,  now  has  3.000  families 
living  in  low-cost,  high-style  houses  whose 
lawns  slope  down  to  mooring  bulkheads — 
Just  as  the  ads  said  they  would  one  day. 

The  scope  of  the  promotional  effort  for  the 
new  boom  is  huge.  One  large  corf>oratlon  Is 
known  to  have  laid  out  $2,500,000  In  a  single 
year  to  sell  lots  In  a  single  development. 

The  results  match  the  investment.  One 
developer  got  17,000  Inquiries  from  a  single 
quarter-page  ad  In  a  national  magazine. 
Last  year,  Florida  recorded  $250  million  in 
sales  of  Improved  and  unimproved  land 
through  Installment  credit  purchases. 

Promoters  start  putting  the  personal  touch 
on  potential  customers  as  far  away  from 
Florida  as  Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
Stations  In  New  York,  where  their  agents  set 
up  booths.  But  the  firm  pitch  really  be- 
comes the  hard  sell  when  a  prospect  gets 
within  surf -casting  distance  of  the  site  for 
sale. 

A  reporter,  posing  as  a  tj-plcal  totirlst  in 
Miami  for  a  winter  vacation,  called  the  sales 
headquarters  of  Golden  Gate  Estates,  a  50- 
square-mile  development  near  Naples  owned 
by  the  Gulf  American  Land  Corp.  "Be  our 
guest,"  said  the  voice  on  the  other  end  of 
the  wire.  "A  free  drive  to  Naples,  a  free 
lunch,  a  free  plane  ride,  really  a  day's  vaca- 
tion •  •  •.-  The  reporter  had  a  hard  time 
interrupting  the  sales  pitch  long  enough  to 
say,  "I'll  go." 

At  7:30  the  next  morning,  a  car  and  a 
salesman  were  waiting  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
Every  minute  of  the  110-mile  drive  to  Naples 
was  crammed  with  sales  talk  about  the 
estates  and  probing  questions  designed  to 
bring  out  the  prospect's  financial  status 
(Boy,  this  car  runs  nice.  What  kind  of 
car  you  got?"),  his  family's  financial  status 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  west  coast  of 
Florida.  There  were  acres  of  talk  about 
"getting  in  on  the  ground  fioor  "  and  caustic 
comments  about  "wise  guys  •  •  •  guys  who 
don't  buy  when  they're  out  there.'  Any- 
thing wrong  with  that?  "They  say  they've 
got  to  go  back  and  get  advice.  What's  that 
mean?  Land  is  land,  right?"  How  about 
roads?  "Sin-e,  there  are  plenty  of  roads 
there." 

At  Naples,  the  prospect  was  rushed  to  an 
airport.  Tliere,  no  fewer  than  seven  4- 
scat  planes  were  taking  other  prospects  on 
an  air  tour  of  the  estates.  The  salesman 
piloting  the  plane  pointed  out  the  luxurious 
homes  of  Naples'  plush  "gold  coast"  and  the 
balmy  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream — and  even 
flew  over  one  corner  of  a  pale  green,  soggy- 
looklng  expanse  of  land  that  he  designated 
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as  the  estates.  "See  that  cleared  portion 
over  there?"  the  salesman  shouted  over  the 
engine's  roar,  banking  the  plane  in  the  other 
direction.  "That's  the  site  that's  already 
been  prepared  for  the  city  at  North  Golden 
Gate." 

After  lunch — in  Naples'  best  restaurant — 
the  prospect  was  taken  to  Golden  Gate  Es- 
tates sales  headquarters.  Inside  was  a  lobby 
crammed  with  salesmen  and  prosisective  cus- 
tomers. ("On  a  busy  day,"  the  salesman 
confided,  "we'll  have  700  out  here")  The 
reporter  was  led  into  one  of  33  final  sales 
alcoves  to  talk  vi-ith  a  "final  salesman."  The 
Introductory  portion  of  the  talk,  which 
quoted  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Andrew 
Carnegie  on  the  benefits  of  real  estate  in 
general,  and  a  host  of  unnamed  authorities 
on  the  great  potential  of  the  Naples  area, 
lasted  57  minutes. 

Then  the  sales  talk  got  down  to  business. 
In  walked  a  final  sales  manager.  (  'I  talk 
to  people  frankly."  the  sales  manager  said. 
"That's  why  I  called  you  in.  sir,"  the  sales- 
man said.)  "Choice  waterfront  lots"  were 
available.  The  land  In  question  was  about 
8  miles  from  the  waterfront,  but  it  would 
eventually  be  on  a  proposed  canal,  which 
would  be  "guaranteed  navigable"  to  the  gulf. 
"When  can  I  live  there?"  the  reporter  asked. 
The  sales  manager  chuckled  in  comradely 
fashion.  "Three  to  five  years — and  I'm  being 
conservative."  he  said.  "You're  always  con- 
servative, sir,"  the  salesman  said,  turning 
to  his  prospect.  "EV-Day  Is  February  1. 
We're  breaking  ground  for  the  city,  in  a 
year,  you  can  live  there." 

At  only  one  point  was  the  reporter  balked. 
That  was  when  he  asked  to  see  the  available 
property  at  close  range.  Every  time  he 
asked — and  he  asked  many  times — the  talk 
was  switched  to  something  else. 

The  reason  became  clear  only  when  the 
reporter  finally  did  get  one  salesman  to  drive 
him  out  to  the  property.  It  was  Inaccessible. 
The  nearest  road  ended  3  miles  away.  As 
soon  as  the  reporter  stepped  off  the  road,  he 
sank  into  a  steadily  deepening  bog.  Al- 
though it  was  the  dry  season,  about  2  feet 
of  water  covered  the  property.  On  some 
maps.  Golden  Gate  Estates  is  known  more 
prosaically  as  Big  CjTiress  Swamp. 

There  were  a  few  other  points  that  further 
investigation  seemed  to  render  less  certain 
than  the  salesman  had  indicated.  For  one 
thing,  says  Collier  County  Engineer  W.  Har- 
mon Turner,  no  land  In  the  area  of  North 
Golden  Gate  has  been  cleared.  For  another. 
Turner  says,  none  of  the  estates  will  be 
navigable  to  the  gulf.  And  the  only  roads 
in  the  vast  tract  are  two  State  roads  that 
have  been  there  for  years.  County  officials, 
moreover,  are  a  lot  less  certain  than  the  glib 
sales  manager  about  the  inevitablUty  of 
rapid  development  of  the  area,  which  Is  now 
an  estate  only  for  alligators  and  mosquitoes. 
Says  A.  C.  Hancock,  chairman  of  the  Collier 
County  Board  of  Supervisors:  "Some  of  It 
I  feel  will  never  be  good  for  homesltes;  it 
would  Just  cost  too  much  money  to  drain  It 
properly." 

Many  of  the  projects  on  land  just  as  un- 
likely looking  as  Golden  Gate  Estates  have 
shown  amazing  development.  Port  Charlotte 
has  more  than  3.000  families — including  a 
hefty  Long  Island  contingent. 

But  even  the  most  advanced  of  those  de- 
velopments have  some  king-sized  question 
marks  hanging  over  them.  Probably  the  big- 
gest question  concerns  the  reluctance  of  In- 
dustry to  move  into  the  new  cities.  Retired 
Long  Islanders  who  moved  to  Port  Charlotte 
said  that  most  aspects  of  their  new  life 
pleased  them,  but  that  they  wished  there 
were  some  kind  of  Job,  even  part-time  work, 
to  supplement  their  limited  retirement  In- 
come. Younger  families  are  frankly  worried 
about  what  their  children  will  do  when  It 
comes  time  for  them  to  go  to  work. 

Another  factor  that  some  experts  believe 
spells  trouble   Is  the  lopsided  ratio  of  lots 


scrid  to  homes  built.  In  Port  Charlotte,  there 
are  now  3.000  homes,  but  surrounding  them 
are  more  than  70,000  sold  but  vacant  lots, 
which  now  cost  about  $1,000  each.  If  there 
were  to  be  a  recession  and  a  large  number  of 
lot  owners  suddenly  tried  to  sell  their  lots, 
they  might  find  the  value  considerably  less 
on  the  open  market.  University  of  Miami 
Economist  Reinhold  Wolff  says:  "There  has 
to  be  a  relationship  between  completed  lots 
and  houses  sold.  If  we  continue  to  complete 
many  times  more  lots  than  houses,  this  can 
eventually  lead  only  to  a  land  crash." 


(Prcm  Newsday,  Jan.  10, 1963) 

Mirer y  Acres — Land's  VActnc  on  Sharpiks,  So 

Look  First 

(By  Robert  A.  Caro) 

The  experts  agree  that  there  is  only  one 
foolproof  method  by  which  the  average  In- 
vestor can  avoid  getting  gypped  when  he's 
buying  land;    go  and  look  at  the  land. 

"You  should  never  buy  land  sight  unseen," 
says  John  R.  Hoffman,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Miami-Dade  County,  Fla.,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  puts  it  more  graphically  if 
less  elegantly:  "If  you  buy  unseen,  you  have 
rocks  in  your  head.  Only  fly-by-nlghta  ob- 
ject to  your  •    •    •  wading  in  their  swamps." 

If  you  had  ignored  such  advloe  and  merely 
had  written  to  the  Mojave  County.  Aria., 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  about  land  being  sold 
by  Lake  Mead  Rancheros,  you  would  have 
received  a  letter  saying:  "The  land  •  •  • 
has  great  potential  as  a  recreational  area. 
The  climate  is  lovely  •  •  •."  (The  descrip- 
tion might  startle  some  Arizona  officials  who 
regard  Lake  Mead  Rancheros  as  one  of  the 
most  unpromising  of  all  the  desert  aubdi- 
visions  in  the  county.) 

The  letter,  which  was  mailed  in  response 
to  a  recent  Inquiry,  was  signed  by  Miss  Betty 
Wlndle  of  Kingman,  the  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Miss  Windle  is  also 
listed  as  the  resident  agent  of  the  developer 
in  a  form  filed  by  them  with  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  Southern  Nevada.  Miss  Wln- 
dle says:  "1  never  was  their  resident  agent." 
She  says  that  she  merely  handled  mall  for 
the  firm  and  was  paid  for  doing  It. 

FRAUD    STATUTES    LIMJlEO 

Anyone  who  looks  to  the  law  for  protection 
from  land  fraud  will  find  that  he'd  be  better 
off  looking  at  the  land  instead.  Federal 
mail  fraud  laws  weren't  devised  to  deal  with 
the  subtle  lie -by -omission  that  characterizes 
much  of  the  land-boom  promotion.  And 
State  statutes  are  often  myopic,  dealing  with 
part  of  the  problem  but  not  with  enough  of 
it  to  protect  the  buyer. 

Federal  statutes  covering  advertising  and 
mail-order  contracts  deal  mainly  with  out- 
right fraud.  Herbert  E.  Wenig.  chief  of  the 
Investment  Frauds  Unit  of  California,  says: 
"Often  it  Is  contended  that  under  such 
statutes,  there  must  be  a  showing  of  af&rma- 
tive  misrepresentation  of  a  fact."  Wenig 
notes  that  it  Is  not  what  is  said  In  real  estate 
advertising  that  deceives  the  reader,  but  what 
is  left  unsaid.  One  man  from  Wausau,  Wis., 
paid  $300  of  an  $1,800  total  price  on  four 
2 -acre  lots  In  Florida.  A  sales  letter  described 
the  lots  as  "just  a  35-niinute  drive  from 
Everglades  City."  The  trouble,  as  the  Wausau 
man  found  out.  was  that  there  was  no  road. 
But  there  was  also  no  outright  fraud. 

Some  State  officials  believe  that  the  only 
solution  Is  a  broadening  of  Federal  statutes. 
But  the  Justice  Department  disagrees.  Dep- 
uty U.S.  Attorney  General  Tully  Kossach 
concedes  that  "the  problem  is  very  real" 
and  that  It  involves  "an  awful  lot  of  money." 
He  feels,  however,  that  passing  new  laws  "is 
a  State  problem." 

The  picture  as  far  as  State  laws  are  con- 
cerned is  blurred.  Some  State  laws  deal 
strictly  with  the  problem;  otben  hardly 
touch  it;  no  two  coincide.  Attempts  to  get 
uniformity  among  the  laws  of  various  States 
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lutve  foundered  on  two  basic  difficulties. 
One  la  tliat  these  States,  the  Southern  and 
Southwvatem  States  In  which  the  land  In- 
volved Is  situated,  are  anxious  tor  develop- 
ment and  tend  to  look  more  favorably  on 
speculative  promotions  than  do  the  investor 
States,  where  the  people  who  buy  the  land 
live.  The  other  difficulty  Is  that  no  single 
State  is  able  to  get  an  overall  plctxire  of 
the  problem.  New  York,  for  example,  sees 
the  ads  of  Arizona  developers,  but  all  too 
often  doesn't  see  the  land  that  has  been 
advertised.  Arizona  sees  the  land — but  not 
the  ads. 

In  addition,  many  States  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  more  strin- 
gent legislation  because  they  have  not  yet 
received  a  large  number  of  complaints  from 
disenchanted  residents.  Marshall  Mayer, 
deputy  California  attorney  general,  says: 
"This  thing  is  like  a  time  bomb.  It  won't 
go  off  until  the  buyers  either  see  the  land 
themselves  or  try  to  live  there."  Since  most 
of  the  land  buying  is  on  installment  plans 
running  8  or  9  years,  and  since  many 
people  are  buying  in  anticipation  of  retire- 
ment still  in  the  future,  the  time  bomb  may 
not  go  off  for  years. 

California  is  one  State  that  has  moved 
quickly  against  the  phony  promoters.  It 
now  has  before  its  legislature  a  bill  that 
many  observers  feel  Is  the  cure  for  phony  real 
estate  advertising.  That  bill  would  make  it 
a  felony  to  sell  to  a  California  resident  lots 
In  any  development — in  any  State — that 
have  not  been  Inspected  and  given  a  permit 
by  California.  The  bill  would  empower  the 
State  to  arrest  a  representative  In  California 
of  any  firm  selling  unapproved  property. 
Since  most  mail-order  firms  need  local  sales- 
men to  wrap  up  the  sales,  Mayer  believes 
that  such  a  law  would  curb  misleading  ad- 
vertising. 

New  Tork's  laws  seem  a  lot  better  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  They  provide  that  de- 
velopers who  want  to  advertise  In  this  State 
must  first  register  with  the  State.  The  ads 
cannot  be  published  until  a  State  Inspector 
looks  at  the  land  and  certifies  that  it  con- 
forms to  the  descriptions  in  the  ad. 

But  the  laws  have  been  ignored  with  Im- 
punity. One  developer  touting  Erverglades 
swamp  acreage  without  the  required  approval 
was  ordered  on  September  20,  1961,  to  stop 
the  advertising.  The  order  was  Ignored.  A 
year  later,  the  State  attorney  general's  office 
sent  the  firm  another  letter  citing  the  order. 
The  firm  was  still  advertising  last  month. 
And,  presumably,  the  ads  were  still  bringing 
in  the  suckers — people  with  dreams  of  retire- 
ment packaged  in  the  bright  colors  of  a 
huckster's  illusion. 


"WHY  CANT  A  WOMAN  BE  PAID 
LIKE  A  MAN?" 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
November  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine,  there  appeared  a  very 
thought-provoking  article  entitled  "Why 
Can't  a  Woman  Be  Paid  Like  a  Man?" 

The  article,  by  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  President  Eisenhower! 
contends  that  many  women  are  denied 
opportunities  for  good  pay  and  advance- 
ment because  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

Frequently,  the  author  says,  women 
perform  the  same  duties  as  men,  equally 
well  or  better,  and  receive  10  to  30  per- 
cent less  in  their  pay  envelope. 

Since  Congress  will  consider  d'oring 
this  session  legislation  requiring  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  I  believe  the  Flem- 
ming article  is  most  timely,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Good  Hoxisekeeplng  magazine, 
November  1962} 
Wht  Cant  a  Woman  Be  Pah)  Like  a  Man? 
(By  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  contributing  edi- 
tor, formerly  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare) 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  Is  simple  Justice, 
it's  also  essential  If  we  are  to  maintain  and 
improve  our  standaras  of  living. 

Let's  face  It.  Many  of  the  Nation's  women 
are  victims  of  discrimination  and  exploita- 
tion. They  perform  the  same  duties  as  men. 
Their  performance  Is  equal  or  superior  to 
that  of  men.  And  yet  they  are  paid  10  to  30 
percent  less. 

Consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  A.  a  note  teller  In 
a  bank  in  Milwaukee,  as  revealed  by  the  most 
recent  census  study.  She.  like  4.5  million 
other  worklngwomen.  is  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily, and,  like  9  million  others,  Is  over  45. 
Together  with  other  women  tellers  In  Mil- 
waukee with  less  than  5  years'  experience, 
during  the  May-July  1960  period  studied, 
Mrs.  A  received  an  average  weekly  salary  of 
•63.50.  Men  note  tellers  with  less  than  5 
years'  experience  received  $84.50.  If  she  had 
been  working  in  Denver.  Mrs.  A's  compensa- 
tion for  the  same  period  wovUd  have  aver- 
aged $63,  while  men  were  getting  $91. 

Here  are  some  other  examples: 

Physical  therapist:  In  mid- 1960  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  women  in  the  private 
hospitals  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  were 
$96.50;  men  averaged  $120.50.  In  Chicago, 
women  averaged  $81;   men,  $98.50. 

Niirslng  aids:  In  Cleveland,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  women  in  private  hospi- 
tals during  mld-1960  were  $45.50;  men  aver- 
aged $54.50.  In  Baltimore,  women  averaged 
$37.60;  men,  $44.50. 

Hotel  room  clerks:  During  the  March- 
July  1960  period,  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings for  women  in  Chicago  were  $1.37;  men 
averaged  $1.76.  In  Kansas  City,  women 
averaged  92  cents;    men,  $1.30. 

Sewing  machine  operators:  In  New  York 
City  in  May  1961,  women  making  shirts  for 
men  and  boys  averaged  $1.51  an  hour;  men, 
$1.98.  Women  making  sport  shirts  averaged 
$1.62;   men,  $2.06. 

Professional  workers:  In  1960  the  median 
annual  Income  of  women  was  $4,384  as  com- 
pared with  $6,848  for  men.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  reasons  for  this  disparity, 
but  among  them  Is  the  frequent  failure  of 
employers  to  provide  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  For  example,  a  February  1962  survey 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  covering  30  col- 
lege placement  officials  and  50  corporation 
personnel  executives  showed  that  the  start- 
ing salaries  for  women  graduating  from  col- 
lege in  June  1962  would  lag  $100  to  $500 
a  month  behind  those  offered  to  men  grad- 
uates for  equivalent  Jobs.  In  testimony 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  a  placement  official 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  declared, 
"The  double-wage  standard  still  holds,  ex- 
cept In  mathematics  and  sciences." 

An  analysis  In  1961  of  Job  orders  placed 
with  State  employment  service  offices  In- 
dicated that  many  employers  have  every  In- 
tention of  continuing  to  pay  women  less 
than  men  for  the  same  kind  of  w^crk.  Here 
are  Just  a  few  Illustrations  of  the  pay  dif- 
ferentials specified: 

City  A:  Bookkeeper  In  a  laundry:  Woman. 
$60  to  $70  a  week;   man,  $76. 

City  B:  Hotel  auditor:  Woaia  i,  $90  a  week; 
man.  $100. 

City  C:  Grocery  checkers:  Women.  $56.88 
a   week;    men,    $62.90. 

City  D:  Traffic  clerk  In  a  wholesale  trade 
concern:  Woman,  $270  a  month;  man,  $300. 


City  E:  Assembler  in  an  electrical  mann 
facturlng  plant:  Woman,  $1.40  an hour^m»« 
$1.66.  •  ^*' 

But  discrimination  against  women  worker* 
Is  not  confined  to  lower  pay.  it  inclu^ 
denial  of  equal  opportunities  for  advancT 
ment.  ^' 

The  pay  laws  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  based  on  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  However,  during  the  9  years  1 
served  on  the  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission 
I  noted  the  unwillingness  of  male  admlnU- 
trators  to  set  aside  their  prejudices  and  give 
women  equal  consideration  for  advancement 
to  higher  positions. 

A  1954  salary  study  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  revealed  that  at  that  time  eo 
percent  of  all  civilian  employees  of  the  Ped. 
eral  Government  receiving  salaries  ranglne 
from  $2,500  to  about  $4,200  were  women 
But  only  13  percent  of  those  receiving  from 
about  $4,200  to  Just  under  $7,000  were  women- 
less  than  3  percent  of  those  receiving  from 
about  $7,000  to  Just  under  $12,000  were 
women;  and  only  1  percent  of  those  receiv- 
ing from  $12,000  to  Just  under  $15,000  were 
women. 

Undoubtedly  It  Is  facts  such  as  these  that 
led  President  Kennedy  on  July  24  of  thij 
year  to  direct  the  heads  of  all  department* 
and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  Immediate  step* 
so  that  hereafter  appointments  or  promo- 
tions shall  be  made  without  regard  to  sex 
except  in  unusual  situations  where  such  ac- 
tion has  been  found  Justified  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  the  basis  of  objective 
nondiscriminatory  standards. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  not  the  only 
employer  that  would  have  to  plead  guilty  to 
a  charge  of  refusing  to  give  women  workers 
equal  opportunities  for  advancement.  Such 
practices  exist  In  many  biisinesses  and  edu- 
cational institutions. 

This  double  standard  for  pay  and  advance- 
ment must  be  eliminated.  It  Is  In  conflict 
with  our  concept  of  Justice  and  falrplay.  it 
Is  rooted  In  prejudice.  Moreover.  It  consti- 
tutes a  roadblock  to  progress.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  and  improve  our  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  an  expanding  population,  we  must 
increase  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
about  5  percent  by  1970.  We  can  do  It  only 
if  we  use  all  our  manpower  resources  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  nationality,  physical 
handicap,  or  sex. 

This  means  that  the  number  of  working- 
women  must  be  increased  from  the  present 
level  of  between  24  and  25  million  to  30  mil- 
lion in  1970. 

We  will  not  achieve  this  Increase  unless 
employers  who  are  exploiting  women  work- 
ers change  their  present  policies.  A  woman 
worker  who  knows  she  Is  being  treated  Justly 
makes  a  far  greater  contribution  to  Increas- 
ing production  than  one  who  knows  she  Is 
being  exploited.  Furthermore,  she  will  re- 
main at  work  over  a  longer  period  of  years 
Finally,  she  will,  on  the  basis  of  her  own 
experiences,  encourage  other  women  to  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

What  can  be  done  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
ploitation of  women? 

We  can  pass  a  law  requiring  equal  pay  for 
equal  work. 

Twenty-two  States  have  such  laws.  They 
vary  widely  In  effectiveness. 

Now,  after  years  of  discussion,  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962.  As  we  go  to  press.  It 
has  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

This  Federal  bill  requires  all  employers  In 
Interstate  commerce  or  those  producing  goods 
for  Interstate  commerce,  who  employ  25  or 
more  persons,  to  pay  equal  wages  to  men 
and  women  doing  equal  work  In  the  same 
plant  or  establishment. 

If  a  woman  worker  believes  that  her  em- 
ployer Is  violating  the  law,  she  can  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  sworn  statement 
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that  she  is  being  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  her  sex.  The  Secretary  will  then 
submit  a  copy  of  the  charge  to  the  employer 
and  launch  an  Investigation.  If  his  investi- 
gation establishes  the  validity  of  the  charges, 
he  will  attempt  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tory practice  by  informal  methods  of  con- 
ciliation. If  this  fails,  the  Secretary  may 
then  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  Federal  court. 
The  court  may  enjoin  the  employer  from 
further  discrimination  and  may  order  him  to 
pay  wages  due  the  complainant,  plus  an 
amount  up  to  the  value  of  the  back  wages. 

This  law  would  help.  It  would  not.  how- 
ever, solve  the  problem. 

Women  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to 
nght  for  their  rights— through  their  hus- 
bands, as  employers  or  workers,  through  labor 
unions,  chambers  of  commerce,  women's 
groups,  manufacturing,  farm,  and  other 
organizations.  Through  all  these  means 
Uiey  must  continue  to  crusade  for  militant 
programs  that  will  Insure  Justice  In  the  em- 
ployment of  women. 

Those  who  participate  in  such  programs 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they 
are  helping  to  make  available  to  the  Nation 
human  resources  that  will  be  desperately 
needed  In  the  challenging  years  ahead. 


THE  DISORDERS  AT  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FOOTBALL  GAME 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  spe- 
cial committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  incidents  and  disorders  which 
arose  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
high  school  championship  football  game 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  1962. 

Naturally,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  contents 
of  the  report  submitted  by  Dr.  Shane 
MacCarthy,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee,  and  since  I  feel  that  it  clears 
up  many  misunderstandings  that  have 
developed,  I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  it  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  MacCarthy  report 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Rxporr  to  the  Superintendent.  Pttbijc 
Schools  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
From  Special  COMMrrrEE  on  Group  Acnv- 
rriES.  Dr.  Shane  MacCartht.  Chairman, 
Washington,  D.C.   January   1963 

SPECIAL     COMMMTEE     on     GROUP     ACTIVTTIrS 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Chairman:  Dr.  Shane  MacCarthy.  director 
of  community  programs.  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Special  consultant:  Judge  Stephen  S. 
Jackson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Committee  members:  Simeon  S.  Booker, 
Jr,  chief,  Washington  Bureau.  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Henry  Grattan  Doyle, 
past  president.  Board  of  Education:  Arnold 
Pine,  director  of  public  relaUons,  the  Hecht 
Co.;  Philip  Larner  Gore,  president.  Security 
Storage  Co.;  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service;  Col.  John  V. 
Hlnkel.  vice  president,  Kelly-Sanders-Hlnkel, 
Inc..  public  relations;  Mrs.  Jehu  L.  Hunter, 
second  vice  president.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Dr.  E. 
Franklin  Jackson,  minister,  John  Wesley 
AJhLK.  Zion  Church;  Alphonse  "Tuffy"  Lee- 
in&na.  past  president.  Touchdown  Club; 
SterUng  Tucker,  executive  director,  Wash- 
ington Urban  League. 


SP*C1AL    COMMITTEE    ON    GROTJP    ACTIflTlES 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CWLTTMBIA 

Subcommittees 

Citizen  responsibilities:  Chairman,  Simeon 
S.  Booker.  Jr  :  members,  Philip  Larner  Gore, 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Dr.  E.  Franklin 
Jackson. 

School  responsibilities  for  sports:  Chalr- 
msin.  Mrs.  Henry  Grattan  Doyle;  members. 
Arnold  Pine,  Mrs.  Jehu  L.  Hunter. 

Interschool  competitions:  Chairman.  Ster- 
ling Tucker;  members.  Col.  John  V.  Hinkel, 
Alphonse  "Tuflfy"  Leemans. 

Drafting  of  report:  Chairman.  Simeon  S. 
Booker,  Jr.;  members,  Mrs.  Henry  Grattan 
Doyle,  Sterling  Tucker. 

Special  Committee  on  Group  Ac- 
tivities OF  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Washington,  DC,   January  8.  1963. 
Dr    Carl  F.  Hansen. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Public  Schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Frankhn  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  I>r  Hansen:  Attached  is  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Group  Activities 
established  by  you  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  incidents  and  disorders  which  arose  out 
of  the  city  championship  football  game  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1962. 

While  Thanksgiving  1962  will  be  remem- 
bered long  as  a  dismal  day  for  many,  those 
most  grievously  affected  plead — not  for  re- 
venge— but  lor  action,  so  that  an  affair  of 
this  kind  will  not  occur  again.  In  essence 
this  is  the  challenge  you  have  placed  before 
this  committee,  and  I  assure  you  that  every 
member  has  worked  assiduously  to  face  up 
to  it. 

In  responding  to  your  Invitation  to  be 
chairman  of  this  committee.  I  had  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  depth  and  enormity  of  the 
problems  involved. 

Since  you  had  confidence  in  selecting  me 
as  chairman  of  this  committee  and  in  allow- 
ing me  the  liberty  to  choose  the  members  of 
the  committee,  I  feel  you  ihould  receive  from 
me  the  frank  statement  of  my  own  views 
which  are  contained  in  this  transmittal  let- 
ter. Clearly  do  I  recall  your  mandate  to  me 
personally  to  "lay  it  on  the  line." 

To  consider  the  Thanksgiving  Day  disor- 
ders as  beginning  and  ending  with  the  ref- 
eree's whistles  would  be  to  Ignore  the  plead- 
ing of  the  Injured  and  to  minimize  the 
fundamental  factor  that  behavior  at  one 
sports  contest — In  this  Instance  a  football 
game — follows  the  pattern  of  conduct  at 
other  similar  events  and  In  the  dally  sur- 
roundings of  the  schools. 

Thus  the  tragic  happenings  at  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  may  beget  good  and 
lasting  results  if  they  awaken  the  public 
mind  and  shock  responsible  persons  Into 
assessing  the  discipline  of  students  In  our 
public  schools.  This  serious  theme — the  ur- 
gent need  for  both  group  and  self-disci- 
pline— runs  throughout  the  report.  The 
brutal  display  of  Irresponsibility  and  lack  of 
self-discipline  must  be  examined  in  the  con- 
text of  normal  living  among  average  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Not  a  single  teacher  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  past  few  weeks 
was  surprised  that  the  outbreak  took  place. 
Uniformly  came  the  response,  "Why  should 
we  be?  We  live  with  this  brand  of  conduct 
every  day  in  the  schools." 

Your  written  invitation.  Mr.  Superintend- 
ent, to  all  teachers  to  speak  with  me  direct- 
ly, buttressed  by  a  meeting  of  principals 
In  your  office,  brought  little  response.  This 
Is  attributable  to  two  reasons:  (a)  Lack  of 
followthrough  by  many  principals;  and  (b> 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  lest  frank- 
ness would  Jeopardize  their  positions. 

Some  very  conscientious  teachers  did  ac- 
cept our  In^-itatlon  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. Many  talked  to  me  alone — not  wish- 
ing to  disclose  themselves  further.  Wbat 
they  said  in  viyid  detail  corroborated  the 
information  the  committee  already  received 


alxjut  the  discipline  problems  In  the  public 
schools  at  all  levels,  elementary.  Junior  high, 
and  high,  and  the  Inability  of  teachers  to 
teach  under  such  conditions.  With  a  toler- 
ated policy  to  keep  youngsters  off  the  streets 
and  In  the  schools,  many  teachers  too  often 
become  mass  babysitters  for  the  young  and 
wardens  for  the  older  groups.  It  is  virtually 
Impossible  for  an  instructor  to  put  over  a 
subject  when  some  students  talk,  walk 
around  the  room,  curse,  throw  objects,  re- 
main In  the  halls  for  inordinately  long  pe- 
riods, resent  any  mandate,  and  at  times  even 
ridicule  and  threaten  the  teacher.  The  lack 
of  respect  for  the  teacher  Is  causing  many 
dedicated  persons  to  either  bide  their  time 
to  retirement  or  seek  occupation  In  other 
fields.  Teacher  frustration  under  such  dif- 
ficult circumstances  Is  an  all  too  common  dis- 
ease. 

Teachers  find  It  difficult  to  live  with  their 
consciences  when  too  many  pupils  are  passed 
upward  from  grade  to  grade,  not  because 
they  have  the  academic  ability,  but  only  be- 
cause they  are  getting  older.  Teachers  are 
heartbroken  under  these  conditions. 

In  all  my  discussions  with  persons  in  the 
schools  there  was  reflected  the  dedication 
of  heart,  mind,  and  phvslcal  effort  in  the 
Interest  of  all  of  the  children  of  aU  of  the 
people.  The  eagerness  of  school  personnel  to 
succeed  in  this  overwhelming  task  deserves 
and  requires  the  help  of  the  entire  Wash- 
ington community. 

It  Is  only  In  this  full  context  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  conduct  of 
students,  school  dropouts,  and  neighborhood 
hoodlums  can  be  understood  and  analyzed 
for  corrective  action.  The  format  becomes 
apparent  when  we  realize  how  little  educa- 
tional and  behavior  benefit  some  pupils  are 
capable  of  accept' ng  in  the  classroom. 
Nevertheless  these  children  go  to  higher 
grades  until  they  attain  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance age  of  16  and  then  go  out  to  face 
th.'  world.  Many  among  them  cannot  read 
and  write  and  are  unable  to  get  Jobs.  Crime, 
with  its  ever-ready  appeal  of  ease,  too  often 
supplies  an  answer  to  Joblessness,  frustra- 
tion, and  boredom.  Unfortunately,  examples 
of  criminal  conduct  crop  up  too  often  within 
some  schools.  Jeopardizing  pupil  safety  and 
influencing  other  students.  Not  unusual  are 
organized  extortion  rings  where  older  boys 
take  lunch  money  from  younger  bovs  and 
girls:  stealing  of  clothes,  radios,  books  and 
balls;  molesting  of  students  in  corridors  and 
threats  of  violence.  Much  of  this  happens 
without  public  notice  because  those  affected 
are  coerced  by  threats  not  to  tell,  and  many 
school  officials  choose  to  live  with  what  they 
have  come  to  regard  as  Inevitable  rather  than 
notify  the  police.  Too  often  when  the  police 
are  brought  in  and  the  culprit  remanded  to 
Justice,  he  returns  to  school  within  a  few 
days,  having  been  told  by  court  authorities 
to  be  "a  better  boy." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  vldespread  rumors 
persisted  in  the  public  schools  before  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  game  that  there  would  be 
trouble  if  St.  John's  won.  Because  of  this, 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  In  the  public 
schools  did  not  go  to  the  football  game  and 
do  not  go  to  the  basketball  games  at  the 
present  time. 

Many  of  the  behavior  problems  occur  In 
the  basic  groups  at  the  high  schools  because 
those  pupils  have  Uttle  interest  or  desire  to 
advance.  They  can  be  easily  led  or  misled. 
Irresponsibility  and  lack  of  self -discipline  are 
all  too  prevalent  in  this  section  of  the 
schooling  process.  But  the  roots  of  this 
problem  go  back  to  the  early  grades  of 
elementary  school  where  the  fundamental 
sklUs  of  the  three  R's  have  not  been  acquired 
by  these  pupils.  Lecturing  to  these  anfor- 
tunate  children  about  the  correlation  be- 
tween rights  and  rosponsibilitles  or  the 
necessity  of  respect  for  persons  and  property 
means  nothing.  They  simply  are  unprepared 
to  accept  abstract  ideas  of  this  klod-    Thehr 
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behavior  patterns  In  and  around  the  schools 
reflect  this  Ignorance  and  IndtSerence.  If 
Irresponsibility  Is  their  dally  norm,  the 
charged  atmosphere  of  stadliim  tension  is  a 
natviral  environment  for  irresponsible  ex- 
plosion. 

Since  1954,  the  date  of  Integration,  many 
students,  both  white  and  colored,  have  found 
the  training  of  our  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic schools  an  adequate  and  often  exemplary 
base  for  Inunediate  positions  in  the  business 
world  or  for  advanced  education.  However, 
the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  Negro  pupils, 
many  with  low  mental  rating,  coupled  with 
increasing  crowding  of  facilities,  neutralized 
the  academic  standards  of  the  education  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Placing  the  Negro  children  with  the  white 
8  years  ago  was  desegregation,  not  integra- 
tion. Only  too  prevalent  was  the  pattern  of 
the  Negroes  and  the  whites  continuing  to 
segregate  themselves  within  the  same  school. 
In  undertaking  any  process,  there  are  two 
methods:  the  easy  and  the  hard;  usually  the 
first  Is  the  less  effective.  So  it  appears  to 
have  been  with  the  laudable  step  to  blend 
the  races  In  our  American  schools. 

Integration  is  a  most  complicated  under- 
taking. It  is  not  accomplisbed  simply  by 
opening  classrocun  doors.  It  is  not  brought 
about  by  a  paper  decision  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  fellow  citizens.  It  Is  not  achieved 
by  an  emotional  urge  that  follows  the  prod- 
ding of  the  heart  rather  than  the  leadership 
of  the  head.  We  do  a  grave  disservice  to 
boys  and  girls  of  both  races  when  we  direct 
them  to  integrate  and  thrust  them  into  in- 
discriminate mingling  without  the  thorough 
preparation  which  is  a  mandate  for  success 
in  any  undertaking.  The  unique  difficulties 
which  many  teachers  face  today  and  which 
too  often  rock  their  morale  in  teaching  basic 
students  and  In  controlling  classroom  dis- 
cipline, illustrate  the  need  for  prior  training 
and  preparation  essential  to  achieve  good 
results.  We  must  now  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  current  school  disciplinary  prob- 
lems resulting  in  large  measure  from  the 
lack  of  such  teacher  preparation  and  resolve 
to  take  drastic  measures  to  cope  with  exist- 
ing conditions. 

For  the  colored  as  well  as  the  white,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  lawbreaking 
anywhere — at  school,  In  the  street,  or  In  a 
stadiimi — is  not  the  result  of  being  under- 
privileged. Breaking  the  law  results  from  a 
fundamental  lack  of  self-discipline.  Social 
background  unquestionably  affords  some  of 
the  reasons  for  malcontent,  but  persons,  if 
they  are  to  be  contributive  citizens,  must 
learn  to  rise  above  their  environment.  While 
Inequities  of  citizenship  can  never  be  con- 
doned, it  must  be  recognized  that  sometimes 
it  takes  years  and  years  to  remove  them.  In 
the  meantime,  those  so  affected  must  learn 
to  control  themselves.  Our  American  soci- 
ety at  every  stage  of  its  dsvelopment  has 
been  marked  by  the  patience  and  persever- 
ance of  Individuals  and  ethnic  groups.  Our 
own  Negro  leaders  of  today,  tjrpifled  by  those 
on  this  committee,  are  splendid  examples  of 
men  and  women  who  have  coped  with  difla- 
cult  social  circumstances  in  their  own  youth 
and  have  risen  above  them. 

Racial  hatred  of  fellow  Americans  is  in- 
tolerable whether  it  be  white  against  Negro 
or  Negro  against  white.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
can citizens.  As  oiir  Negro  citizens  develop 
social  maturity  they  must  differentiate  be- 
tween those  who  would  exploit  their  condi- 
tion for  proximate  or  ultimate  political 
purposes  and  the  white  citizens  who  want 
them  to  enjoy  the  full  and  vmhampered 
benefits  of  American  citizenship.  Negroes 
must  have  confidence  in  the  latter.  With 
this  approach,  Negro  achievements  will  be 
notable  and  lasUng.  Without  this,  suspi- 
cion and  bitterness  inevitably  continue. 

Mutual  confidence  of  this  kind  between 
the  races  was  exhibited  in  all  our  commit- 
tee discussions.     In  fact,  our  common  labors 


to  assess  the  meaning  of  "what  happened" 
and  "why"  clearly  show  how  much  better 
conditions  at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  1962  would  have  been 
if  planning  such  as  this  had  taken  place 
ahead  of  time. 

The  committee  members  Join  me  In  thank- 
ing you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  us  in 
requesting  that  we  serve  you  on  this  difficult 
assignment.  Prom  the  beginning  of  our  de- 
liberations until  the  end.  you  have  carefully 
refrained  from  interfering  In  the  slightest 
degree.  Through  you  we  received  a  great 
quantity  of  pertinent  written  information 
from  all  the  public  schools,  and  your  im- 
mediate staff  attended  to  all  our  housekeep- 
ing needs. 

We  earnestly  trust  the  report,  when  acted 
upon,  win  help  those  who  need  assistance 
most — the  boys  and  girls  of  our  public 
schools  In  the  National  Capital.  The  attri- 
butes that  have  made  our  country  great — 
truth,  coiu-age,  determination,  and  moral  in- 
tegrity— must  combine  to  foster  a  behavior 
pattern  among  all  our  young  people  of  such 
essential  worth  that  another  Thanksgiving 
riot  cannot  happen.  With  the  current  stress 
on  the  physical  aspect  of  fitness,  let's  al- 
ways remember  that  true  fitness  involves 
even  more  Important  factors — the  muscles 
of  the  mind  and  the  fibers  of  the  will. 

With  the  submittal  of  this  report,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Group  Activities  Is 
disbanded.  J 

Respectfully  submitted.    I 

Dr.  Shane  MacCarthy. 
Chairman,  Special  Committee 

on  Group  Activities. 


Opening  Statement  of  Dr.  Shane  Mac- 
Cartht,  Chairman,  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee ON  Group   Activities 

The  concept  of  champions  Is  an  ancient 
one.  Champions  were  chosen  to  represent 
kingdoms  and  states  as  exemplars  of  the 
finest  virtues  of  the  people  they  represented. 
The  philosophy  of  championship  contests  has 
survived.  It  Is  regretful,  Indeed,  that  such  a 
contest  was  the  setting  for  a  grim  spectacle 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

An  American  sports  event,  played  in  an 
American  stdium,  on  an  American  holiday, 
in  the  National  Capital,  come  to  a  close  with 
a  grandstand  performance  of  111  will  and 
irresponsibility  with  too  many  of  those  In 
attendance  playing  the  leading  roles.  The 
show  that  ensued  blasted  loud  and  vengeful 
in  and  around  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium.  It  was  real,  and  It  was  painful. 
The  riotous  conduct  was  the  part  of  the 
afternoon  that  won  Immediate  and  lasting 
wide  attention. 

Few  Americans  can  recount  the  score  of 
that  game — many  can  probably  not  even 
identify  the  winning  team.  But  the  shame 
of  the  fighting  and  the  bloodshed  is  remem- 
bered well,  to  the  detriment  of  our  city, 
our  District  citizens,  and  Indeed  to  our 
Nation. 

The  savagery  at  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  was  participated  In  and  witnessed 
by  more  than  48,000  Americans;  reports  of 
it  were  simultaneously  broadcast  to  count- 
less other  thousands;  it  has  occupied  pages 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  space  in  far 
distant  places  as  well  as  at  home;  and 
numerous  commentaries  have  been  made, 
with  and  without  the  facts.  The  eyes  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  world  are  watching  to  see 
how  the  citizens  of  the  Capital  City  of  the 
world's  most  respected  Nation  undertake  to 
restore  the  dignity  of  that  Capital  and  Its 
people. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Group  Activities 
has  the  important  duty  of  analyzing  this 
grave  and  critical  situation.  It  Is  necessary 
before  proceeding  with  the  study  to  make 
sure  that  all  members  of  the  committee 
think  alike  about  the  seriousness  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  circumstances.     To  appreciate 


the  full  intent  of  the  project  at  hand,  each 
member  of  the  committee  will  need  to  b*. 
come  thoroughly  informed.  Reports  traa 
responsible  persons  In  the  school  system 
police  reports,  press  accounts  of  the  violence 
individual  and  group  feeling  as  expressed  iii 
letters  to  the  committee  and  to  the  editors 
of  the  newspapers.  TV,  radio  reports,  &ia^ 
and  personal  Interviews  with  those  who  saw 
or  were  a  part  of.  the  actual  violence  are  the 
principal  sources  l)elng  used  In  acquirlne 
this  Information.  The  committee  will  be 
looking  at  facts,  not  hearsay;  finding  ways 
to  correct  the  situation,  not  giving  excuses 
bringing  to  light  reasons  for  the  breakdown 
in  personal  responsibility;  not  seeking  a 
scapegoat. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  committee 
then,  will  be  to  investigate  these  sources  to 
find  out  Just  exactly  what  did  happen  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  to  find  out  why  it  happened,  and 
to  formulate  recommendations  to  help  pre- 
vent  a  recurrence  of  mob  violence  at  a  high 
school  athletic  contest. 

Ever  cognizant  of  the  variety  of  factors 
that  contribute  to  violent  outbreaks  of  un- 
controlled behavior — for  example,  housing 
conditions,  economic,  social,  and  religious 
differences — the  Special  Committee  on  Group 
Activities  win  be  able  to  consider  at  this  time 
only  those  facts  pertinent  to  the  stadium 
altercations.  Should  facts  come  to  light  that 
Indicate  a  need  for  further  study  and  more 
Intensive  investigation,  such  tasks  will  not 
be  the  responsibility  of  this  committee,  in 
these  Instances  the  committee  will  be  a  di- 
rection Indicator. 

Therefore,  In  approaching  our  task  let  us 
each  withhold  decisions  until  we  have  ex- 
amined the  facts  thoroughly.  Orbiting  in 
generalities  or  attempting  to  use  this  com- 
mittee as  a  platform  to  espouse  causes  or  to 
deny  problems  will  not  help  us  achieve  our 
purpose.  So  with  objectivity  and  Imparti- 
ality let  us  avoid  the  useless  process  of  manu- 
facturing excuses  and  strive  Instead  to  find 
the  reasons  and  the  answers. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  ability  of  this 
group  to  attack  the  grave  problem  before  us 
with  thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  under- 
standing and  to  move  with  steady  pace  to 
the  completion  of  a  report  within  3  weeks 

In  this  endeavor  we  pray  God's  help. 
Dr.  Shane  MacCartht, 
Chairman.      Special      Committee      on 
Group  Activities. 

December  5.  1962. 

introduction 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1962,  an  estimated 
50.000  persons  viewed  the  annual  schoolboy 
competition  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  featuring  the  public  school  cham- 
pions. Eastern,  and  the  Catholic  league 
winners,  St.  John's.  One  of  the  largest 
crowds  ever  to  see  an  athletic  contest  In  the 
stadium  witnessed  a  thriller  but  also  saw  a 
disgraceful  climax  of  lawlessness,  rioting,  and 
ma?s  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  spectators.  What  started  out  as 
the  football  season  finale,  the  highlight  of 
an  athletic  character  building  program,  de- 
generated Into  a  shameful  exhibition  of  poor 
sportsmanship  and  misconduct  which  was 
widely  publicized.  The  reputation  of  the 
Capital  City  of  the  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy was  tarnished  and  Its  citizens  were 
shocked  and  chagrined. 

What  happened?  Why  did  It  happen? 
What  flaws  in  planning  the  contest  set  the 
stage  for  the  riots?  What  are  the  basic 
causes  of  Incidents  such  as  the  stadium  out- 
breaks? What  are  the  preventatives,  par- 
ticularly in  definition  of  the  school's  respon- 
sibilities? 

To  assume  the  heavy  responsibility  of  ana- 
lyzing the  causes  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
lawlessness  and  suggesting  ways  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  Incidents  In  the  city, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Schools,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  estab- 
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llsbed  a  Special  Committee  on  Group  Activi- 
ties and  named  as  chairman.  Dr.  Shane  Mac- 
Carthy. a  formed  White  Hotise  aid  (under 
President  Elsenhower)  who  directed  the 
President's  Council  on  Touth  Fitness.  The 
chairman  set  up  a  10-person  committee  with 
outside  Impartiality — none  of  whom  were 
from  any  part  of  the  school  system  nor 
from  the  school  board,  nor  from  any  segment 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Dr.  Hansen's  command  was  specific:  "Our 
wish  is  to  have  from  you  a  frank  and  un- 
restricted evaluation  of  what  happened  at 
the  stadium,  why  It  happened,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  prevent  anything  like  this 
happening  again.  Let  us  know  what  our 
failures  were  and  what  we  need  to  do  as  a 
school  system  to  do  a  better  Job." 

For  almost  5  weeks  the  committee  mem- 
bers examined  available  data,  materials,  let- 
ters from  school  officials  and  students,  letters 
from  families  and  individuals  who  attended 
or  who  had  relatives  who  attended  the  game, 
police  reports.  Injury  lists  supplied  by  the 
Catholic  and  public  schools,  regulations,  and 
reports  of  various  public  officials.  In  closed 
hearings,  the  group  discussed  with  school 
officials  and  citizens  various  aspects  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  game.  The  committee 
herewith  records  Its  appreciation  to  those 
persons  who  cooperated  fully  with  the  com- 
mittee. Carefully  assessing  and  interpreting 
the  information  supplied  by  guest  speakers, 
the  collected  materials,  the  committee  to  the 
best  of  Its  abilities  concluded  with  this 
report : 

THE  game:  what  happened? 

The  1961  City  Schoolboy  Championship 
game,  in  which  Eastern  toppled  St.  John's 
by  a  34-14  margin,  attracted  49,690  specta- 
tors, the  largest  sports  crowd  ever  assembled 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  1962  the  school- 
boy classic  was  sold  out  days  before  the 
game  and  the  attendance  figure  threatened 
to  pass  the  old  record  as  the  result  of  promo- 
tion. In  fact,  a  newspaper  created  a  stir  by 
printing  an  article  which  Inferred  the  sta- 
dium was  oversold.  School  officials  later 
denied  the  story. 

Police  reported '  the  gates  opened  at  9 
am.  and  the  majority  of  the  early  arrivals 
were  youngsters  between  9  and  18  years  of 
age,  most  of  whom  were  unaccompanied  by 
any  adult.  As  the  crowd  gathered  nearer 
the  11  ajn.  game  time,  several  persons  re- 
ported young  adults  "scalping"  tickets  on 
the  outside  of  the  stadium.  Several  ap- 
peared to  have  an  ample  supply  of  the 
ducats. 

Just  before  the  start  of  the  game,  when 
the  national  anthem  was  played,  hundreds 
of  young  adults  were  seen  retaining  hats 
on  their  beads  or  sitting  in  their  seats. 
Reports  Indicated  that  as  the  first  half  of 
the  game  progressed  many  aisles  were  filled 
by  restless  spectators  who  moved  to  and 
fro  and  there  were  a  few  complaints  of 
roving    gangs    attacking    individual    fans. 

At  half  time,  when  many  adults  left  their 
seats  In  the  lower  level  nearest  the  playing 
field,  police  report  youngsters  In  the  upper 
levels  moved  down  into  their  seats,  causing 
confusion.  There  were  reports  of  several 
fights  In  the  stands  and  some  altercations 
In  rest  rooms,  as  well  as  the  bootleg  sale  of 
liquor.  A  police  officer  reported  the  presence 
of  known  thugs  In  unruly  groups.  It  was 
also  near  this  time,  the  attendance  was 
announced — 50,033,  a  new  record. 

Most  of  the  observers,  Including  game 
officials  considered  the  game  clean,  hard 
fought  and  well  played  up  until  the  last 
quarter.  However,  the  Eastern  coach  men- 
tioned that  he  tried  to  complain  about 
Illegal  blocking  on  the  part  of  some  St. 
John's    players,    but    during    the    halftime 


'  Pull  police  report  Is  exhibit  A  In  adden- 
dum. 


break  he  did   not   take  the   opportunity  to 
register  an  official  protest. 

The  turning  point  of  the  action  on  the 
field  took  place  In  the  final  quarter.  A  re- 
view of  the  film  clips  showed  hard  blocking 
on  the  part  of  both  teams.  On  one  such 
play  the  elbow  of  a  St.  John's  player.  Jay 
Calabrese,  caught  Harris  on  the  right  side 
of  his  face.  When  Harris  drew  back  to  throw 
a  punch,  an  official  saw  him  and  ejected  him 
from  the  game.  The  official  did  not  see 
illegal  use  of  hands  by  Calabrese.  An  East- 
ern player.  Calvin  Harris,  was  ejected  from 
the  game  for  attacking  a  St.  John's  player. 
Jay  Calabrese,  following  a  play  a  few  yards 
from  the  Eastern  bench.  Seconds  afterward, 
the  Eastern  coach  entered  the  playing  area, 
according  to  him,  "to  see  what  was  the 
matter."  While  on  the  playing  field,  he 
gestured  defiantly  at  the  officials  and  regis- 
tered a  sense  of  disgust  which  was  noticeable 
to  many  fans.  While  the  Eastern  coach  was 
on  the  field,  an  action  which  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  officials,  Harris  raced  back  onto 
the  field  and  began  attacking  St.  John's 
players.  Players  from  the  Eastern  bench 
then  ran  onto  the  field,  apparently  to  re- 
strain Harris  but  in  the  mlxup.  new  fights 
broke  out  between  members  of  the  two 
teams.  During  the  melee,  police  on  the  side- 
lines were  forced  to  hold  back  scores  of  spec- 
tators on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  field,  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  St.  John's  coach  re- 
strained his  team  members  from  crossing  the 
field  and  becoming  engaged  in  the  disorder. 

When  order  was  restored,  Harris  restrained 
by  his  own  teammates,  was  strapped  to  a 
stretcher  and  carried  from  the  field.  There 
was  no  announcement  concerning  his  con- 
dition nor  an  explanation  via  the  micro- 
phone of  the  activity  on  the  field. 

In  explaining  the  gridiron  action,  veteran 
referee  Raymond  J.  Wrenn  wrote,  in  part, 
this  statement  to  the  committee : 

"The  game  had  been  going  along  without 
any  problems  for  more  than  three  quarters. 
The  boys  did  not  present  any  problems  and 
there  were  no  remarks  between  players.  As 
an  example,  no  official  had  to  penalize  a 
player  until  late  in  the  third  quarter  and 
this  foul  was  a  simple  holding  one. 

"With  about  6  minutes  left  In  the  game, 
there  were  still  no  problems  and  It  was  a  good 
game  until  It  was  necessary  to  put  an  East- 
ern player  out  of  the  game  for  hitting  a  St. 
John's  player.  At  this  time  there  was  an 
injured  Eastern  player  on  the  field.  The 
coach,  Mr.  Richard  Mentzer,  Instead  of  at- 
tending to  the  injured  player  took  this  op- 
portunity to  complain  to  the  officials  about 
the  rough  and  unsportsmanlike  fouls  being 
committed  by  the  St.  John's  players.  He 
made  gestures  of  the  type  of  fouls  and  di- 
rected his  remarks  to  the  St.  John's  players. 
After  I  marched  off  a  15  yard  penalty  against 
Eastern  making  it  first  down  and  25  yards 
to  go.  we  were  ready  to  run  off  another  play. 
I  saw  an  Eastern  player  run  off  the  bench 
and  go  up  behind  the  St.  John's  middle  line- 
backer and  hit  him  behind  the  head  with 
his  fist.  This  same  player  was  the  one 
ejected  from  the  game.  Many  of  the  East- 
ern players  on  the  bench  charged  on  the 
field  and  a  fight  took  place.  The  11  St. 
John's  players  had  to  fight  off  the  attack  and 
were  in  danger  of  serious  Injury. 

"I  believe  that  if  the  Eastern  coach  and 
his  assistants  had  restrained  their  reserve 
players  Instead  of  coming  on  the  field  with 
the  players  from  the  bench  the  one  Eastern 
player  could  have  been  restrained  by  the 
four  officials.  This  would  be  a  routine  game 
procedure. 

"Again  Mr.  Mentzer.  and  Mr.  Bristor, 
assistant  coach,  made  renaarks  about  the  St. 
John's  players  playing  Illegally  and  not  being 
penalized.  Again  gestures  were  made  by 
Mr.  Mentzer  about  the  type  of  illegal  fouls 
being  committed. 

"Because  of  the  unsportsmanlike  foul  re- 
lating to  the  player  who  came  back  onto  the 


field,  it  was  necessary  to  add  another  15  yard 
penalty.  I  asked  him  to  please  leave  the 
field. 

"The  game  was  continued  and  It  was 
necessary  to  remove  another  Eastern  player 
for  hitting  with  an  elbow.  There  were  sev- 
eral more  fouls  but  all  of  them  on  routine 
plays  associated  with  the  game  of  football. 
"The  gestures  made  about  Illegal  play 
and  the  threatening  to  make  the  game 
movies  available  to  point  out  the  officials' 
mistakes  was  not  in  keeping  with  coaching 
ethics.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  problems  on 
the  field  refiect  themselves  in  the  stands. ' 
Prom  the  outbreak  of  fighting  on  the  field, 
tensions  rose,  a  factor  which  many  specta- 
tors seemed  to  notice.  Many  admitted  that 
they  bundled  chUdren  and  began  leaving 
the  stadium  apprehensive  of  trouble  to 
come.  The  police  summed  up  the  situation 
in  this  way: 

"Several  of  the  persons  interviewed  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  of  rising  tensions  in  the 
crowd  as  the  game  progressed.  To  what 
extent  the  events  on  the  field  had  in  cre- 
ating tension  or  adding  to  that  which 
existed,  if  any,  is  not  known.  Some  persons 
expressed  the  view  that  these  occurrences 
were  a  factor  in  the  trouble  that  developed." 
Another  segment  of  the  police  report 
states:  "After  the  melee  on  the  field  the 
spectators  in  the  Eastern  High  School  sec- 
tion became  restless  and  noisy,  and  tension 
appeared  to  Increase.  Fights  in  the  stands 
Increased  and  police  officers  had  to  restrain 
some  persons  from  going  onto  the  field." 

Officers  stationed  at  the  Eastern  stands 
reported  that  a  few  seconds  before  the  game 
ended,  the  fans  started  a  "countdown"  and 
there  were  cries  of  "Let's  fight"  and  "Let's 
get  them." 

Continuing  with  the  police  repwart,  an 
evaluation  of  summaries  submitted  by  242 
police  officials.  It  states: 

Immediately  after  the  game  was  over  there 
was  a  rush  of  several  thousands  of  persons 
from  the  Eastern  stands  toward  the  St. 
John's  stands.  Officers  reported  It  was 
physically  Impossible  to  stem  the  rush.  Po- 
lice officers  were  ordered  to  escort  the  St. 
John's  team  and  band  off  the  field.  Other 
officers  proceeded  to  exits  and  ramps  where 
numerous  attacks  were  taking  place. 

Many  officers  reported  attacks  on  white 
persons  by  Negroes  In  and  out  of  the  stadium 
and  seeing  a  nvunber  of  white  persons  in- 
jured. They  stated,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
that  they  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  in- 
jured persons.  They  repeatedly  stressed  the 
difflctilty  of  Identifying  the  assailants  and 
the  fact  that  one  assault  after  another  oc- 
curred with  the  assailants  disappearing  into 
the  crowd.  The  officers  concentrated  on  as- 
sisting the  Injtired  and  dispersing  the 
crowds. 

They  reported  the  extreme  difficulty  en- 
countered in  efforts  to  control  the  crowd. 

Bottles  and  debris  were  thrown  at  the  St. 
John's  Band  and  at  several  police  officers. 

Officers  reported  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  exited  at  gate  E  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stadium.  The  crowd  was  yelling, 
cvu^lng,  and  generally  in  wild  disorder. 
Three  priests,  as  yet  unidentified,  were  as- 
saulted by  a  group  of  Negroes.  One  priest 
was  bleeding  about  the  face  or  head.  There 
were  reports  of  unprovoked  attacks  on  white 
persons  by  Negroes.  The  attacks  In  this  area 
extended  to  parking  lot  7  located  north  of 
the  stadium. 

It  was  estimated  that  approximately  3.000 
persons  were  Involved  in  the  incidents  at 
gate  E  Police  officers  reported  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  arrests  because  of  the  size 
and  temper  of  the  crowd  and  the  numerous 
assaults  taking  place  slmultaneovisly. 

There  was  some  trouble  at  gate  D  and  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  stadltim  but  most 
of  the  trouble  occurred  at  gate  E.  parking 
lot  7,  and  on  the  streets  north  and  northwest 
of  the  stadium. 
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Many  thouBanda  of  persona   left  by   the  boys.    Another  Negro  stated  he  told  several  One  officer  went  to  the  Ea^  r.«,.  ,  « 

mam  enhance.     These  persons  were  orderly     white  boys  to  come  up  on  his  porch  but  they  Bridge  ^ere  w^^ns^w^l       ^^'^ 

and  no  trouble  waa  encountered  except  for  ran   away    and   he    saw    them    attacked    bv  ^,n^ir,J^  h/JL    ♦k    ^  .^?f  °' j^enagers  were 

heavy  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  Negroes.     Another  NegTo  ^Ident^Sttt^d  X^kin^.  ^r«X  ^t^J^^^'^^}''  °J   the   road^ 

The  dl«)rder  and  assaults  spread  north-  white  boys  to  stay  on  her  Sh      O^rTtatld  ment  and  t»2n  p^ftT^""^^.  "^^"^  "^^'e- 

ward.    -I^e  worst  of  these  were  at  18th  and  D  she  went  to  the^ilstan^Tof  a  whli  bS  Soups  on  lo? 7                         dispersing  large 

Streets  NE..  and  21st  and  Benning  Road  NE.  who  had  been  assaulted  by  Negroer        ^  ^  ^y!  U^    Park    Pni...    n« 

NE.    There  were  hundreds  of  persons  at  these  had  ^en   b^atwi      At  the   ?-fme    tta.  ^onr  h^.m,?,..     They  arrived  at  lot  7  and  found  no 

lo<^tions.     There  were  flghtsHn  the  groups  other  wmt'youSis  ^LTp  fnT  she  Took Tl  ?ound'no"roub1f  Th^ "p"  uoU°ed  °tV  '  "''' 

and  numerous  reports  of  rocks  being  thrown  six    into    hpr    hnm*      t^ow    f^    ^^^t  i>J""u  "o  irouoie.     iney  patrolled  the  area 

It  was  reported^that  Negro  residents  of°the  ZZ'.'  -^"y  JTained^tSre^ntuIhe';^"  '"'  '"!  '^^'"^"^  ''  ^^^^^^  ""'^  ^"^^'^^ 

neighborhood  viewed  the  occurrences  as  dls-  Uce  arrived.     Another  Negro  neighbor  went  Eyewitness  accounts  from  letters 

^^J^:^  f°^*    °^.  ""tff.    ^^^°    families  to  the  assistance  of  this  resident  and  both  ^  father  wrote:  'I  attended  the  game  with 

opened  their  homes  to  white  persons  to  pro-  of  them  went  into  the  street  to  assist  white  ^^  *'^<^>«  family.  1  e,.  wife  and  four  children 

^^1^!^ /,^°°l*  H,                       -                    .  persons.  ages  9-14,  and  sat  In  the  upper  stands,  new 

>,™^  o=^.  ^^T    °«^    officer    reported  -None    of   the   persons   Interviewed   could  ^^^    6°=^^    ll"«-     I    observed    the    following 

he  waa  assisted  by  two  Negro  male  adults  identify   any   of   the   attackers.    Prom    the  incidents:                                                   °'*'^« 

StSS^whi?/<„H°"^        Negroes  who  had  residents  in  this  neighborhood,  however,  the  "l-  during  the  half.  In  the  men's  room   a 

r?^-  ^m<37  «.£f ;  ^    »,.            *           ,  following  views  were  expressed :  *i^ite  boy.  about  6  feet.  16  years  of  age   wa* 

n.?^,r^^Ll^^'^    his    motorcycle    was  .•:.  The  assaults  were  unprovoked  and  com-  ^^^gg^d  about  the  head,  by  about  8  loloT^ 

^U^t^  ^ut^^r^  °H  ^^Sroes.     He  was  mitted  by  one  segment  of  Negroes  on  wh^  y°"^hs.    about    1^17.     A    police    officer   a^^ 

S?^  tSe^SS^Sle   befirf  r^^^^"""  '°  ^''°'''  ^^^  °^  °^^"  Negroel  who  came  to  P^^'^'^  «bout  2  minutes   thereafter,  bit  £ 

get  on  the  motorcycle  before  it  was  over-  their  aid.  parties  had  disbursed. 

At  Kate  E  and  at  2iBf  ftnrt  p  <5i-««t^  Ml!-  2.  There     appeared    to    be     considerable  -■  After  the  game,  coming  down  the  upper 

^~~  *                ^    ..      2              ^  ^  Streets  NE.,  drinking.  ramp  and  looking  directly  down  about  .»„ 

SZ-lVnr^^^^^  ^^--y  were  angry  because  Eastern  lost  ^amps.    -Sl^  ^^.^T  ^^ 

ESltJSfkaTie  Office?  '  ^fn  t^^^'n^  ^°  "*•  ^    ^°"P    °^    ^plngarn    students    at-  d°"»^'ed  up,  he  IL  kicked  many  Urn^^ 

^^li^hL€-Pr^I\^^  -";-  "  ^"'  "^  ^^^^"'  ^'  ^"  "^  re\x^^-hreVt^.-i^rbo-^-,t 

NE  a?S£Tog  wL  Wcke"?  by^Ne^o  Safe^  "«■  ^«  "^^''^^^  ^^^P^-^^  ^his  behavior  ^.«,  ^J  ^-<^  «  -d  St.^John's  Jacket  on"'"^ 
At  2l8t  and  BeLTg  R^S  iS  In  offlceHas  ^"'^  V'^  ^'"'^^^  '"^^  "^'^'"  '^^^  ^^^^  '^'^^^  fo^t%f  total  y  unwarranted  attack.  A  6- 
pursuing  a  Negro  malewho  had  a  rock  in  I?s  associations.  foot  St.  John's  boy.  about  160  pounds,  wear- 
hand.  He  waf  SiShed^o^  a  hUrand  S  s  '"'•  "^^^  ^"^  complimentary  of  the  action  "^  ^  B'-^ylst^  St.  John's  Jacket,  was  waiting 
police  dog  Z^  SSfj?  ^  dog  wa^  snap!  *^\""  ^^^  P°""  "^'^^^^  Additional  Infor-  ,"«ide  a  car  In  the  parking  lot  area  (7.  I  be' 
ping  back  but  the  officer  does  noHnow  if  1"^^°"  .""^  ^^^  '"'""'^S  compUed  by  police  "e^^*-  The  St.  John's  boy  was  getting  ready 
anyone  was  bitten  Included :  to  open  the  car  door  and  was  looking  down  at 

At   all   of  the   locations   mentioned   there  ^  "Statements  were  obtained  from  two  bus  *^f.J^*^**'«  °'  ^^e  door.     I  had  two  of  my 

were  reports  of  large  crowds  flehtlne   cu™  drivers  which  described  the  disorder  created  children  by  the  hands,  and  my  wife  had  the 

Ing,  and  throwing  rocks  and  bottles  °°  ^^  '^"^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  numbers  of  Negro  teen-  o^l^^r  two,  and  was  about  20  yards  from  the 

One    officer    was    spit    upon       Four    werp  ^^^"  ^^'^  ^^  damage  inflicted  on  the  buses,  happening.     Suddenly,    a    group    of    about 

struck  by  thrown  bottles      One  was  struck  ^     ^  °°^  ^^P°''*  °^  ^"  assault  which  oc-  ^0-12  colored  youths,  about  15  to  20  years 

on  the  head  by  some  object  curred  on  parking  lot  7  in  which  a  white  °^  age.  apparently  spotted  this  St.  John's  boy 

In  another  section  of  the  police  report    a  ^®™^^®  '^^^  attacked  by   15  to  20   Negro  fe-  and  ran  around  the  particular  car  and  struck 

Study  was  conducted  of  residents  m  an  ad  f^^les.     She  received   only   home   treatment  *he  boy  in  the     face.     The  third  or  fourth 

Joining  neighborhood  of  the  stadium     It  i^  "*'^°'  Injuries."  blow  struck  the  boy's  Jaw  on  the  left  side 

printed  in  fuU  •  Eleven  reports  were  received  from  members  of  the  boy's  face  and  almost  knocked  his  head 

"The    eeneral    area    north    nf    n<«f,.i„+    ^.r  °^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^  Police.  off.     Many  other  raining  blows  followed  in 

ColumblfsSS  u^^a?  TiJ  ^ene  o/  m:.nv  '^'^   ^  ^-  ^^^^   P""'^*  """^  ^^re   de-  Quick    succession.      The    boy    somehow  re- 

fights  and  a^u^.^obtaSTfoiSon  ^*\''^  k*°    ''"'    P^'^^"^    '°*=    ^'    ""'^'''^^    °'  tained  his  feet,  and  then  escaped  to  the  area 

residents  in  the  400  block  of  21  stq^^f  m?-  Columbia  Stadium.    One  of  these  officers  re-  of  another  car  about  another  20  yards  away, 

600  block  of  21st  Street  NE    2000  blc^k  of  f"  P°'^«'1  ^  ^"ge  group  of  possibly  1.500  teen-  all  the  time  holding  his  Jaw.     The  group  of 

Street  NE.,  600  block  of  20th  Street  N^    Lui  S^t?.  °°  .  °*°  "^'^  ^""^  '^'^  "^^^^  several  groups  colored  youths,  then  took  off.  like  a  peck  of 

the    800    block    of    20th    Street    NE     "wpta  *'8^""8  In  the  center  of  the  crowd.    He  wit-  wolves,  and  seeking  more  prey.    The  Initial 

Interviewed.    This  was  apparently  thelreTln  ^?^f,^»'^  o^  seven  Negroes  beating  up  two  approach    of    this    same    group    of    colored 

which  the  worst  of  the  rlotlne  t«)k  nlace  f^^^^^j^yf  ^nd  went  to  their  assistance.     He  youths    waa    also    like   running    a    pack  of 

These  residents  are  Negroes  ^           "*^  "P  several  other  fights  and  wolves.     The  boy  apparently  did  not  even 

o        •  was  encompassed  by  the  crowd.     The  crowd  see  the  gang  approaching.     Police  were  dl- 

"Total  residences  visited io6  pushed   the   assailants   away   and   prevented  rectlng  street  traffic  about  100  yards  away. 

Number  of  families  Interviewed 83  apprehension.     He  stated  the  crowd  surged  "I  personally  saw  each  of  the  above. 

Not  at  home  during  canvass  or  during  -o"^  and  numerous  fights  continued.  "4.  In  addition,   another  white  parent  I 

trouble 30  Another  saw  fighting  on  the  parking  lot.  know.  v»as  sitting  In  the  lower  stands  by  the 

Did  not  see  anything — ^just  normal  foot-  ^e  saw  one  Negro  male  bleeding  from  the  St.    John's    band,    when    the    Eastern    fans 

ball  crowd 27  ^°^-    The  officer  was  struck  in  the  chest  by  swarmed  across  the  field  immediately  after 

"A  number  of  persons  interviewed  could  Wp^.T  ^\  .^  f^J^^  *  ^^^^^  ""^'^  ^^^  ^^""''  "^^  '*'"'''"  '"  ^^"^  '*<*  »°<*  ^'» 

funilsh  no  useful  taS)matlonWm«nv^^^^  bleeding.     He   tried   to   disperse   the   crowd,  glasses  knocked  from  his  face  and  broken, 

pressed  ^eTew  tSatTh.  ^L^^lf     l^  I  ^*    *'^°    Investigated    the    complaint    of    a  although   his   son   successfully   ducked   an- 

toS^aS  w«rdi2ri:e?xS  occurrences  that  N^ro    female    that    she    injured    her    hand  other  Intended  blow."                 ^ 

••Pr«M^i^»M!  tif^r^v                     .  '^^*"  ^^"^""^  ^y  '^  automobile  occupied  by  Prom  a  lawyer- 

saw'^fS^J  So?ps"^of"^^rn's'°Te"n^'f  Z'^^lL^^'^nlTrTn^^.'^^^'''''^'  ^T  "^'^   *^«   lowe"' stand    section    (St.   Johns 

sonsstateSThersawk7r^Tt?acking  wh!S  tSL  case            "    "'""*"  '°  """'  ^'^"^  '"  J'^V  ^^^^^^^«/  ^«^^  ^^  P^-<=«  ^^ore  and 

persona.     Eleven    stated    thev    saw   Nbotopk  Annthor  ,m«^o,  -,»,«                 .        ^  .           ,  during  the  early  part  of  the  game.     At  the 

mostly   Juveniles.    Jumpln?  on  tutomfbUes  m^nt  «  r^i^tH^H   .           ^'g^ed  to  p.nrk-  end  of  the  game,  an  assistant  manager  traU- 

othe?TtetL  hT^w  J.^i^n  J  hVv?  •  /°"  ^""^  *^^^  "'^"^  ™*'^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^'^«  females  in  tears  to  the  point  of  hysteria.    Within  the 

whitU^liS  irr^i  ™lri£^       ""^  "^"^  ^  ""^^^  """^  because  they  had  been  threat-  stadium    vicinity    stones    and    debris    were 

^•Ivo^rSnf  iate^   a    tJ^*,^^^^^^  t^'f     by     Negroes.     He     also     assisted     the  thrown   at   our   bus   by  Eastern  supporters. 

openTd  h^r  home  t^^everarilmr^  ihlte  pJ^^^iT^ 'f°  Hf°"'^  ^',  ''''   ^"'^    ^""'^'"S  Upon  safe  return  to  the  St.  John's  ^unds. 

pcucu  ner  nome  to  several  Injured  white  Road  NE.  in  dispersing  large  groups.  there  was  no  feeling  of  elation  or  victory. 
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The  large  group  of  men  and  women,  boys  feel   it.     The  crowd  became  restive.     A  po-  injuries  were  sustained  in  the  following  man- 

and  girls,  shared  a  mixed  feeling — bewilder-  lice  official  had  a  conference  with  20  to  25  ner: 

ment,  hvunUlation,  shame  and  sadness.    The  officers  back  of  the  St.  John's  bench.     What 

football    players   were    subdued   and    quiet,  word  was  passed  around  I  do  not  know  but      Struck  by  fists  or  kicked 28 

Some   shared    the   obvious   sadness   clearly  later    events    showed    that    this    particular     Struck  by  umbrella. a 

shown  in  the  faces  of  Jim  Francis  and  Rick  group  was  only  effective  in  shtmtlng  away     Thrown   object 3 

Malcolm."     (Editor's  note:   Francis  and  Mai-  the    mob    from   the    immediate   area   of  the      '-^^ — sharp  Instrument 4 

colm  are  colored  boys  on  St.  John's  team).  St.   John's   band.     Toward   the   close  of  the      Unknown 3 

Prom  a  parent:  game   no   word   came   over   the   loudspeaker      F^^'^tf  k"""v, ^ 

"This  Is  the  story  of  what  happened  to  our  pleading  for  order  or  sportsmaiiship.                     Struck  by  chain 1 

family  on  Thanltsgiving  afternoon  at  District  "Then  at  the  final  gun  the  mob  started  One  person  stated  he  saw  a  chain — another 

of  Columbia  Staditmi.    We  were  sitting  in  the  out  on  the  field  and  charged  across  it.     The  saw   a   knife.     There   was   one   report   of  a 

row  back  of  the  crosswalk  (lower  deck) .     In  pohce  made  little  or  no  effort  to  stop  them.  tree  branch  4  feet  long  and  1  Inch  wide  being 

baseball  this  Is  the  first  row  of  unreserved  I   could   hardly    believe   my    eyes:    was    this  used. 

grandstand  seats.     We  chose  these  seats  de-  mob    practically  unhindered,  rushing  across  Of  the  36  persons  interviewed.  6  were  in- 

liberately  so  the  little  boys  could  see  better,  ^"e  field  to  the  St.  John's  section  with  as-  Jured    during   the    game.      The   others   were 

It  was  during  the  fourth  quarter  after  play  ^'^"^*  *"  "^1"^  °^  '^ere  they  Just  seeking  the  injured  after  the  game  was  over:  3  in  stands, 

had  been  resumed  on  the  field.    I  had  been  "barest  exit  to  the  parking  lot?    I  knew  6  at  the  exits  or  on  the  ramps.  11  on  the 

watching  the  field   Intently  when  suddenly  ]*'"^^  ^  ^^^  ^"e  pushing  and  punching  and  street  leaving   the  stadium,   10   on   parking 

I  realized  that  a  Negro  man  was  beating  my  kicking      "There  was  no  fighting  in  the  area  lots. 

husband  who  was  sitting  to  my  left.    Before  ^   ^'^   ^^^  f>*^   coming  down  the  ramp   one  of    the    seven    Negroes    injured,    one    was 

I   could    move,    a    tall    light-skinned    Negro  could  see  tne  mobs  outside  going  back  and  struck   by  a  Negro   on   the   street   after  the 

struck  me  a  blow  on  my  right  temple  with  ^"^""  looking  lor  trouble.  game.     He   stated   this   was   caused   by   his 

his  knuckles,  and  knocked  my  glasses  to  the  From  a  father:  being  with  a  girl  and  had  no  connection  with 

ground.  '^^*  i&cts  are  that  a  large  number  of  young  the  game.    Two  were  Injtired  by  objects  dur- 

"There    were    about    10    Negroes    each    of  Negroes    (estimated    at   3,000   by    the    press)  Ing  the  game  which  were  tnrown  by  unknown 

which  turned  and  attacked  the  occupant  of  charged  across  the  field  and  into  the  stands  persons;  two  were  cut  on  the  buttocks  while 

the  seat  opposite  them.    Our  row  (all  white)  °^  ^^^  ^t.  John's  side  of  the  field.     During  leaving  the  stadium,  one  thought  the  assail- 

conslsted  (approximate  ages)  of  a  9-year-old  ^^^  latter  part  of  the  game  packs  of  young  ant  was  a  Negro  male  but  the  other  stated 

boy  and  his  14-year-old  brother;   a  9-year-  Negroes  charged  through  the  stands  causing  the  assailant  was  unknown.    One  was  struck 

old  daughter;  a  30-year-old  man.  his  4-  and  rninor  trouble  and  incidents  in  the  process,  by  a  Negro  male  during  the  game  and  the 

B-year-old  sons;    a   15-year-old   boy  and  his  Admittedly   there   were    a   number   of   adult  other  Injury  was  sustained  during  an  alterca- 

jjjQ^.jjgj.  Negroes  Involved,  i.e..  in  the  early  twenties,  tion   with    a   group   of    Negroes   during   the 

"The 'technique  emploved  by  this  group  of  ^"'  '°  ""^  opinion  over  70  percent  of  those  game. 

18-  to  22-year-old  Negr^s  was  to  suddenly  Negroes  were  teenage  boys  with  a  sprinkling  Of   the  35   white   persons   Injured,  32   of 

hit  without  warning  their  assigned  victims  ?^    teenage    girls.     Disgraceful    and    brutal  them  stated  they  were  attacked  by  Negroes, 

on  the  temple.     The  last  Negro  in  the  row  beatings  of  wh  tes  without  regard  to  age  or  mostly    in    groups.      "Three    were   unable   to 

(these    men    are    walking    or    standing,    of  sex  were  administered  by  these  Negroes.    Any  specify  the  color  of  their  attackers  nor  give 

course)  would  start  hitting  the  occupant  of  ^^^'^  P'"°  '^Sf  ^^  f '■/.''"^^''  .1°  ^°°^,  ^*  fl"  ^"^  description, 

the  seat  opposite  him;  the  person  sitting  to  t^'  a^ain^he  '5?A  ofJhe^fr^eTnrull  Ne  ^''^'^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"'^^ 

the  right  of  the  one  attacked  would  turn  to  ^^^^^"^  ^^^  ^°''^  °^  ^^^  ^^°^^  "'''^"^y  ^e-  ^^  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  injured  students,  and  rela- 

see  what  was  the  commotion  and  he  would  ^        •      „^^..  ^,  „„^„e,,^«^„„».  tlves.   and  listing  of  property  damage  suf- 

be  hit  (by  a  different  person,  of  course)  and  Prom  another  coirespondent^  ^^^^^        ^           ^         P    P      ^            Ih-ector 

80  up  the  row.  „nd  ?i'n?,nr,'!tfl'l  t^^^^l^wif  ^''^^H  'f"'  °'  education,  archdiocese  of  W^lngton,  re- 

"I  screamed  for  the  police  but  the  cheer-  ^"'!„^''f'°° /"^^P*  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^^  }^-  ported  a  grand  total  of  485  cases.    The  sur- 

ing  at   the   play  on   the   field  masked   my  mediately  after  the  battle  among  the  play-  vev  Is  exhibit  B  In  the  addendum, 

screams;  then  several  of  the  Negroes  turned  ers  was  that  when  the  fight  started  on  the  '                          p„»,„„  .^r,^,, 

and  began  hitting  my  husband  again  for  he  gridiron,  the  announcer  over  the  loud-speak-  P^^^i^  schools 

too  was  yelling,  'Police.'     The  Negroes  then  er  system  stopped  In  mldsentence  and  com-  A   public   school    stirvey   of   injured    stu- 

turned    and    disappeared    down    the    walk,  plete  silence  prevailed  for  about  8  minutes  dents    listed  27   from   9   schools.     The    list- 

My  husband  went  for  a  policeman.     Several  1*  seemed.    During  this  period  while  the  In-  ing  is  exhibit  C  in  the  addendum. 

Negroes    (not    the   ones   who   attacked   us)  Jured  player  was  being  treated  and  carried  off  In  a  followup  to  the  public  school  report, 

crowded  the  policeman  and  he  was  power-  tl^e  field  In   a  stretcher  not  only   was  the  police  interviewed  25  of  the  students,  most 

less  to  do  anything.     They  disappeared  into  loud-speaker  system  silent  but  so  were  two  of  whom  were  Negro,  and  found  instances 

what  was  then  a  mass  of  people.     "The  po-  bands.     This  complete  stopps^e  of  all  activ-  of  whites  attacking  Negroes,  at  the  stadlimi. 

Uceman  took  my  name  (he  had  lost  his  note-  Ity   caused   great   excitement   and    anger   to  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 

book  and  pen  in  the  hassle)    after  I  gave  sweep  the  stands  where  we  were  seated.    Had  statements  made  as  to  how  these   injuries 

him  pencil  and  paper.  ^e  announcer  kept  some  patter  going  and  were  received : 

"Our  little  boys  had  seen  the  attackers  t,he  bands  kept  playing,  as  theatrical  people  1.  Seven  Negroes,  male  and  female,  were 
and  Jumped  back  In  their  seats  so  their  do  when  a  crisis  is  pending,  the  crowd  would  pushed  or  knocked  down  by  the  rush  of 
blows  missed  the  boys.  "The  people  In  the  l^ave  been  kept  In  a  more  Jovial  mood."  the  crowd  and  did  not  know  who  was  re- 
row  in  back  of  us  pulled  them  Into  their  row  scope  of  injurhs  sponsible. 

for  safetv  ^         o.  ^^                »-.^-.^,            i.  ^  0°e  Negro  male  was  accidentally  kicked 

lor  saiety.  From   disturbances   which   took    place    at  i,y  an  unknown  person 

"The  hotdog  vendor  had   put  his   stand  and  following  the  game  for  a  period  of  sev-  '3.  one  Negro  female  was  struck  by  a  bottle 

down    in    front   of   our   daughter   and   that  eral  hours,  a  reported  554  cases  of  personal  thrown  by  a  white  boy 

protected  ^er.                                                   ,  ^  °'  property  damage  are  known.    Police  estl-  4    one  Negro  male  was  slapped  by  an  un- 

My  husband  had  turned  toward  me    (at  mate  there  are  many  others.     In  letters  to  known  person, 

the  time  of  the  attack)   and  the  blow,  in-  ^^  committee,  more  Instances  of  violence  5.  One  white  male  had  an  argument  with 

Tv^Sow     He  had '^  bilm^o  and  8o?InLs  *°^  **^^^  "^  described,  making  the  toU  of  a  Negro  male  and  they  squared  off.    Before 

eyeorow.     ue   naa  a   pump   ana   soreneM.  victims    of   the    Thanksgiving    Day    game    a  any  blows  were  struck  the  white  male  waa 

X  ^L  fi'^n^r  i^  >^t  »n  ttl  L^^^!    ^^or  nightmare  to  decent  citizens.    Officials  of  St.  struck   in  the   face   by   an   unknown   Negro 

X-rays  since  I  was  hit  In  the  temple.    For-  ,  ^    ,     ^  .^  ^.                 ,^^       ...».   ^   ...».  .       „..  ma^^> 

tunately,  there  is  no  permanent  damage  al-  J°h^  ^  told  the  committee   that  their  stu-  ^^^^ 

thouBh  the  lumo  is  still  there  and  that  side  dents  are   covered   by   Insurance.     However,  ^-^   One  Negro  male  had  his  fingers  burned 

tnougn  tne  lump  «  stiu  there  ana  tnat  side  nthPrR     narpnts    and    vouni?  l^y  ^'''o  Negro  males  while  on  a  parking  lot. 

is  generally  sore  to  the  touch.  there    ^u    be    others,    parents    and    young  ^^    ^^^  ^         ^^^^  ^^  struck  in  the  face 

"The  last  youngster  on  the  row  had  an  adults,  who  are  not.  ^^^  ^  white  male 

enormous  swelling  on  his  temple  almost  Im-  Police  "3.  Pour   Negroes,   male    and   female,    were 

mediately.  Police  reported  a  total  of  42  persons  official-  struck   by   thrown   objects   such  as  stones, 

"About   a   minute   before   the    game   was  jy   recorded   as   having   been   Injured.     In-  bottles,   or   beer   cans— did  not   know   who 

over,    the    policeman    returned    and    said,  vestlgatlon  disclosed  two  additional  Injuries,  threw  same. 

J  trnnh,«  t>,!t"  If  o^^^t  oontr^,^  ^At^fv,^  the   pollce    brought   out,    emphasizing   that  »    One  Negro  male  was  tripped  and  had 

be   trouble   that  we   cant  control.      At  this  ..™^  CT  ,.   ra  doubt   that   there  were   manv  ^and    stepped   on   by   unknown    persons, 

announcement.    I    could    only    fear    for    my  „^",c  LiTi^h  w.r.  nnt  r^nnrtlrt^rty,™  10.  One  Negro  male  was  accosl«l  by  two 

children's  safety.    Luckily  we  were  able  to  assaults  which  were  not  reported  to  the  po-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  them.    This 

clear  the  stadliun  by  the  east  entrance  and  "ce.  occurred  at  a  refreshment  stand. 

dodge  the  mob.  but  as  we  drove  out  there  Here  is  a  section  of  the  p>ollce  report  deal-  ^^    Qne  Negro  female  was  struck  by  a  rock 

was  fighting  In  every  direction,"  ing  with  the  injured:  which  had  been  thrown  at  a  pollce  officer  by 

Prom  a  spectator:  Investigators  questioned  36  of  those  per-  a  Negro  male. 

"Prom  that  point  (Harris  on  stretcher  in  sons  reported  injured.     Prom  these  persons  12.   One   Negro  female  was  pushed  by  a 

field),  tension   began   to  grow.    You  could  and  the  reports  on  those   not  interviewed,  Negro   adult   and    then   threatened   with    a 
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knife.    The  knife  was  not  used  but  she  was 
Injured  when  p\ished. 

13.  One  Negro  male  was  accosted  on  a 
ramp  by  six  white  males  wearing  8t.  John's 
jackets.  One  hit  him  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  then  the  others  piiahed  him. 

14.  One  Negro  female  states  she  was  struck 
by  a  white  police  officer's  blackjack  when 
he  was  attempting  to  break  up  a  fight  be- 
tween Negro  youths.  She  stated  It  was  acci- 
dental and  the  officer  was  Just  trying  to 
do  his  job. 

Enforcement 
In  the  official  report,  Deputy  Chief  of  Po- 
lice George  R.  WalLrodt,  detailed  the  game 
preparations : 

"On  Thursday,  November  22,  I  was  work- 
ing 8  ajn.  to  5  pjn.  as  acting  chief  of  police. 
I  responded  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  Just  before  the  opening  of  the  gates 
at  9  ajn.  to  check  the  details  and  observe 
conditions.  A  total  of  104  policemen  (6 
plainclothesmen  from  Juvenile  squad)  were 
assigned  to  police  the  inside,  gates,  and  walks 
Inunediately  adjacent  to  the  stadium  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  John  J.  Kinney.  A 
total  of  92  police  officers  were  detailed  out- 
side the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stadium 
for  traffic  control  under  the  command  of 
Inspector  Louis  B.  Peters.  These  traffic  con- 
trol officers  were  directed  to  report  inside 
the  stadium  after  the  game  started  to  supple- 
ment the  men  inside  the  stadium.  They  re- 
turned to  their  traffic  assignments  at  the  end 
of  the  tlilrd  quarter  of  the  football  game. 

"Inspector  Peters  and  Captain  Kinney  sub- 
mitted their  details  and  plans  to  me  for  ap- 
proval several  days  before  the  game.  After 
a  briefing  by  these  two  officials  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  overall  picture,  I  concurred  in 
their  arrangements,  whlcn  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  proved  more  than 
adequate.  Prior  to  leaving  headquarters  on 
the  morning  of  November  22,  I  directed  the 
acting  captain  of  the  conununlcatlons  and 
records  bureau  that  in  the  event  of  any  dis- 
turbance, to  bring  into  immediate  proximity 
of  the  stadium  all  mobile  units  in  the  5th, 
9th,  11th,  and  14th  precincts.  This  was  done 
as  evidenced  by  the  transcript  of  radio  calls 
submitted  in  the  report  of  Captain  Kinney." 
Later,  in  the  police  report.  Deputy  Chief 
John  E.  Winters,  youth  aid  division,  wrote: 

"In  preparation  for  the  1962  contest  sev- 
eral meetings  were  held  by  the  committee 
handling  all  of  the  details.  Police  officials 
having  a  direct  resi>onslbllity  for  providing 
police  service  for  the  game  were  in  constant 
touch  with  this  committee.  A  realistic 
evaluation  had  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  racial  makeup  of  the  two  schools  In- 
volved. Eastern  High  School  has  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  enrollment  and  St.  John's 
is  predominantly  white.  One  fact  that  was 
considered  was  the  Eastern  victory  in  1961 
and  the  absence  of  incidents  following  that 
game  in  which  the  same  two  schools  partici- 
pated. Eventualities  that  might  occur  from 
a  St.  John's  victory  in  tills  game  were  con- 
sidered. From  the  opinions  expressed  by  a 
number  of  persons  interviewed  during  this 
investigation,  this  factor  had  a  bearing  on 
the  events  that  happened  after  the  game  as 
will  be  shown  later  on  in  this  report. 

"The  police  detail  inside  the  stadium  was 
accordingly  increased  by  20  officers  over  that 
detaUed  in  1961.  There  were  81  officers  de- 
tailed inside  the  stadium,  19  were  stationed 
outside  at  entrances  and  walkways.  Pour 
additional  officers  were  brought  in  from  the 
foot  patrol  of  the  fifth  precinct.  In  addition 
there  were  93  police  officers  assigned  to  traffic 
control. 

"Several  points  of  Information  are  inserted 
here:  for  example,  capacity  crowds  at  the 
Redsklna  games.  71  police  officers  are  detailed 
Inside:  »t  the  public  high  school  champion- 
ship game  on  November  12,  attended  by 
22.000  persona.  83  police  officers  were  de- 
tailed Inalde  and  there  were  no  major  tncl- 
denta  reported;  at  one  point  during  the  dis- 


order at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  on 
November  22,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  police  force  on  duty  was  on  the 
scene." 

Arrests 
Police  reported  14  adult  arrests  made  in 
connection  with  the  game  and  its  aftermath. 
Six  of  these  arrests  were  made  during  the 
game,  three  for  Intoxication  and  three  for 
disorderly  conduct.  Seven  persons  were  ar- 
rested on  the  street  after  the  game.  One 
Juvenile  was  arrested  for  throwing  stones  at 
automobiles.  He  stated  ha  did  so  because 
he  was  angry  over  Eastern  losing  the  game. 
All  of  the  persons  arrested,  except  one,  were 
Negroes. 

CAUSES    OF   THE    VIOLENCE 

In  examining  what  It  considered  a  chain 
of  events  which  triggered  such  a  frightful 
uprising,  the  committee  found  no  Incident 
which  could  singly  be  blamed  for  touching 
ofif  the  riot.  If  there  were  one  that  seemed 
to  fit  the  requirement.  It  probably  was  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Eastern  coach  and 
his  ousted  player.  To  charge  this  pair  with 
sole  guilt  for  touching  off  such  an  awesome 
climax,  would  perhaps,  take  out  of  context 
their  unfortunate  role  and  make  them  the 
scapegoats  for  a  shocking  laxity  of  the  spon- 
sca^,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Touchdown 
Club,  and  those  school  officials  In  both  pub- 
lic and  Catholic  leagues  who  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  championship  game  committee. 
These  parties  showed  an  amazing  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  Inflammable  potential  as 
illustrated  by  the  uncivilized  behavior. 

This  insensitlveness  was  unfortunate  be- 
cause for  the  fsast  several  years  misconduct 
has  plagued  athletic  events  of  the  public 
schools— and  even  the  schoolboy  classic  as 
far  back  as  1956.  During  the  intervening 
years,  school  officials  have  done  little  to  curb 
this  type  of  violence  at  school  athletic  con- 
tests. Unable  to  cope  with  the  misconduct 
problem  at  smaller  games,  school  officials 
nonetheless  approved  a  cltj-wlde  game  draw- 
ing more  than  50,000  spectators,  unpicked 
and  unknown,  and  under  outside  auspices. 
Several  guests  mentioned  that  a  committee 
should  have  been  named  severr.l  years  £igo 
to  probe  violence  and  misconduct  at  school 
athletic  events. 

As  recent  as  the  1961  Thanksgiving  Day 
game,  the  first  high  school  game  at  the 
Stadium,  police  reported  difficulties  of  an 
alarming  degree.  Almost  50.000  attended  the 
game  between  St.  John's  and  Eastern.  Ac- 
cording to  police,  one  student  was  beaten  on 
a  parking  lot  after  the  game  and  there  was 
considerable  vandalism  to  the  stadium  dur- 
ing the  game.  At  the  close  of  the  annual 
Turkey  Day  game  In  1959.  spectators  rushed 
onto  the  field,  according  to  police.  A  player 
wsis  stabbed.  Another  person  was  struck  by 
a  chain.  Seventeen  other  incidents  were 
reported  to  jKJllce. 

Despite  this  experience,  sponsors  and 
school  officials  with  knowledge  of  the  police 
department  promoted  the  1962  gridiron  battle 
without  formulating  a  system  of  sound  safe- 
guards and  prevention.  Here  are  some  of  the 
important  factors  the  committee  believes 
produced  the  charged  atmoephere  and  ten- 
sion which  set  the  stage  for  violence: 

1.  Overcommerclalizatlon:  For  the  past 
decade,  the  game  has  grown  Into  an  unwieldy 
Institution  with  a  sportsmanship  theme  but 
of  necessity  a  commercial  promotion.  In 
urging  the  public  to  purchase  tickets,  pro- 
moters used  the  gimmick  of  "a  grudge  battle" 
which  created  a  climate,  according  to  many 
students  and  officials,  of  an  intense  and  pas- 
sionate desire  for  victory.  There  were  reports 
that  principals  were  required  to  sell  at  their 
school  buildings  certain  amounts  of  tickets 
to  the  game — even  to  outsiders  who  entered 
their  buildings  and  interfered  with  normal 
school  programing.  One  public  high  school 
principal  claimed  he  was  "exhorted"  to  sell 
6,000  tickets  by  superiors.  Xven  with  many 
Of  the  principals  opposing  the  game  as  con- 


trary to  the  best  educational  standards,  thev 
distributed  and  sold  tickets  In  any  desired 
amounts  to  all  takers,  regardless  of  their 
reputation.  The  low-cost  admission  and  the 
Indiscreet  ticket  sales  attracted  the  most 
undesirable  elements  and  mcie  it  possible 
for  an  unruly  element  to  destroy  all  evidence 
of  a  character  building  program.  There  is 
much  doubt,  however,  in  the  minds  of  some 
committee  members  how  much  character 
building  there  is  In  the  school  athletic  pro- 
gram. At  the  present  time,  the  public  school 
athletic  program  does  not  enforce  standards 
of  eligibility  Ironclad  enough  to  prevent  un- 
desirables from  partlclpaUng  in  the  sports 
program.  This  probably  Is  due  to  the  over- 
emphasis of  Interscholastlc  athletics  to  the 
detriment  of  developing  a  strong  and  wicU- 
spread  Intramural  sports  programing.  ^ 
2.  Inadequate  planning:  With  thousands 
of  students,  many  without  parents  or  adults, 
teenagers  and  a  hanglng-on  following  ol 
numerous  dropouts,  delinquents,  and  gang 
members  on  hand  to  watch  a  game  which 
easily  could  excite  a  basic  emotion,  there 
were  these  Inadequacies: 

(a)  Complete  confusion  In  the  stands: 
There  was  no  usher  system,  except  where 
least  needed  within  the  very  limited  re- 
serve seat  section  where  dignitaries  sat.  or  a 
pattern  of  each  school  delegation  sitting 
together  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher 
( as  called  for  In  the  official  Echool  regulation 
on  athletic  events).  There  were  no  as- 
signed seats  which  could  have  put  an  order- 
liness Into  the  picture.  When  some  left 
their  seats  to  go  to  the  restrooms  or  re- 
freshment stands  others  moved  Into  them. 
There  was,  according  to  many  observers,  a 
continual  clogging  of  aisles,  a  re£tles6ne«, 
and  frequent  standing,  all  evidences  of  mass 
confusion  which  contribute  to  wide  disorder 
in  time  of  trouble. 

(b)  Disorganization  In  arrangement:  At 
the  time  of  crisis,  no  one  occupied  a  position 
of  authority  to  put  Into  operation  a  fa«t 
moving  prevention  plan.  As  It  happened, 
when  fighting  broke  out  on  the  field,  the 
announcer  fell  silent,  the  bands  were  not 
Instructed  to  play,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
gram to  sidetrack  growing  tensions.  Even 
the  police  were  caught  short. 

(c)  Lack  of  goodwill  theme:  For  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  gathering,  the  sponsor* 
and  school  officials  showed  little  concern 
for  developing  a  wholesome  racial  climate. 
As  police  report,  the  matter  of  a  predomi- 
nantly white  team  versus  a  predominantly 
Negro  team  was  discussed  In  prior  meetings. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  a  constructive  step 
In  that  direction.  There  was  no  plan  to  in- 
vite as  a  sponsoring  group  the  Pigskin  Club, 
a  predominantly  Negro  sports  organization 
of  some  600  professional  men  interested  in 
character  building  in  the  Nation's  CaplUl. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  invite  headline 
Negro  sports  stars  or  performers.  Utiliza- 
tion of  Negroes  In  preparation  for  the  game 
possibly  could  have  produced  more  con- 
structive results  than  using  them  after  the 
game  to  find  out  what  went  wrong. 

(d)  Element  of  racism:  There  was  evi- 
dence of  racial  prejudice  among  attackers 
during  the  stadium  riot.  Remarks,  pro- 
fanity, and  utterances  heard  by  some  spec- 
tators carried  the  bitterness  of  racial 
hatred.  Despite  the  several  references,  the 
conunlttee  found  no  link  with  the  uprising 
to  the  Black  Muslim  movement.  In  a  state- 
ment Issued  shortly  after  the  riot,  leadera 
who  represent  the  great  majority  of  Negroes, 
condemned  the  "unsportsmanshlp  conduct 
and  rowdyism."  contending  that  it  can 
"neither  be  excused  nor  tolerated."  The 
leaders  pointed  to  "a  release  of  pent-up  emo- 
tions built  around  the  championship  game" 
and  mentioned  "that  aspect  of  the  fracas 
reflects  ominous  overtones  and  mirrors  the 
challenge  of  much  of  America's  unfinished 
businessful  participation  in  all  aspects  of 
community  life  and  the  exercising  of  toul 
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responsibility  in  commtmlty  affairs." 
Whether  ttiere  Is  a  gulf  of  hatred  between 
whites  and  Negroes  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
certainly  cannot  be  Judged  on  the  bwls  of 
the  riot.  The  hoodlums  who  went  on  ram- 
page at  the  stadium  would  have  attacked 
supporters  of  any  victorious  team,  including 
a  predominantly  Negro  one.  as  they  have 
In  the  past  without  Interference.  Yet  fos- 
tered by  the  hoodlums,  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  city's  Negro  population,  the  stadium 
fracas  loomed  as  a  serious  racial  conflict, 
pitting  angry  Negroes  against  whites,  and  It 
impaired  the  city's  community  relations. 
Violence  Is  no  answer  to  any  problem  and 
offenders  should  be  dealt  with  severely. 

(e)  Atmosphere  of  lawlessness:  Testimony 
before    the     full    committee    developed     an 
awareness  of  administrative  lack  of  control 
over  hoodlum  elements  in  the  school  system 
and  a  deteriorating  condition  In  mass  audi- 
ence events  outside  of  the  school  buildings. 
Violence,  assaults,  disrespect  of  teachers  are 
acts  of  an  undesirable  element  of  students. 
An   atmosphere   of   permissiveness    has    dis- 
couraged the  personnel  of  many  schools  and 
caused    a    cltywlde    lessening    of    discipline 
standards.    Fear  rages  through  many  school 
buildings     which     have     become     tramping 
grounds    for    outside    Influences,    including 
thugs,  hoodlums,  and  persons  of  the  lowest 
character.     The    school    administration    has 
difficulty  in  coping  with  this  situation.    The 
morale   of   many  teachers   has  suffered   and 
the  percentage  of  resignations  and  transfers 
has  Increased.     Nevertheless  school  officials 
fail  to  cooperate  with  police  and  report  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  nor  do  they  maintain  a 
cltywlde    reporting   system   of   incidents    of 
misconduct.      With    such    a    climate    In    the 
school  system,   students  receive  little   disci- 
pline, little  guidance,  and  little  Incentive  to 
develop   strong    citizenship   qualities    In    far 
too  many  cases  and  the  result   has  been   a 
steadUy   worsening   misconduct    problem    in 
the    public    schools.      Conduct    at    athletic 
games — Including   the   recent    stfidlum    con- 
test— Is  symptomatic  of  the  school  conditions 
the  committee  discovered  as  it  probed  Into 
the  caiises  of  one  of  the  city's  worst  racial 
flareups  In  many  years.     Alarming  were  the 
reports  that  many  public  school  chUdren  and 
officials  decided  not  to  attend  the  game  be- 
cause of   the   fear  of   violence.      Staggering 
was  the  testimony  of  various  Individuals  and 
police  as  to  the  stockpiling  of  weaponry — 
umbrellas  with  sharp  points,  broken  twttles, 
rocks,   knives,    and   chains — which   are    used 
In  public  schools  and  in  some  instances  were 
displayed  at  the  stadium.     There  was  wide 
belief  that  the  stadium   violence   was   pre- 
planned and  organized  In  some  quarters,  but 
the  committee  found  no  basis  for  this.    The 
comm.lttee  did  find  that  many  students  and 
teachers  considered  Eastern  supporters  "poor 
losers"  and  many  of  Its  adherents  being  per- 
sons of  undesirable  qualities.     That  such  a 
disciplinary  problem  would  reach  such  pro- 
portions In  our  school  system  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  aU  citizens.    Even 
more  so,  the  situation  should  shock  all  lead- 
ership both  Negro  and  white  Into  Immediate 
action  to  Insist  on  better  training  and  bet- 
ter   standards    for    all    schoolchildren    and 
wage  a  relentless  campaign  to  Improve  their 
conduct.     Negro  leadership  faces  a  particu- 
larly Important  challenge  in  this  reg.Txd,  be- 
cause of  its  greater  ability  to  identify  with, 
and  gain  the  confidence  of.  a  large  segment 
of  the  public  school  population, 
(f)  Inadequate  policing. 
Special   note:    In   discussing    this   area.    It 
must  be  disclosed   that  although  the  police 
department  furnished  the  committee  Its  sta- 
dium report,  the  police  turned  down  an  in- 
vitation to  appear  before  the  committee  to 
explain    the    repcM-t    and    answer    pertinent 
questions.    The  police  department  failed  to 
wholeheartedly  cooperate  with  the  commit- 
tee.   Fof  a  major  city,  such  a  sign  of  dis- 
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unity  is  distressing  and  points  up  the  need 
for  greater  cooperation  between  various 
agencies  and  departments  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Refusing  to  discuss  the  stadium  de- 
velopments, police  sent  representaUves  to 
elaborate  on  juvenile  misconduct  conditions. 
But  there  was  always  the  suspicion  why  they 
refused  to  discuss  the  stadium  patrolling, 
especially  In  view  of  the  oommltte'e's  objec- 
tive desire  to  probe  deeply  into  the  situation. 
Throughout  the  testimony  and  in  many 
letters  were  words  of  praise  for  individual 
policemen  who  performed  with  a  courage 
and  devotion  during  a  trying  experienc^e. 
Certainly  no  one  can  blame  the  police  per- 
forming any  way  but  their  best  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances  but  there  were  mr.ny 
nreas  In  which  It  can  be  advanced  that  the 
department  needed  to  be  much  more  con- 
cerned. Here  are  the  areas  the  committee 
wanted  much  to  probe : 

Human  relations:  During  the  committee's 
first  meeting,  a  police  officer,  on  a  totir  of 
the  stadium,  told  the  group  that  he  noted 
no  rise  In  tensions  at  the  game.  Another 
officer  while  talking  to  the  committee  chair- 
man reported  he  spotted  known  hoodlums 
in  the  crowd.  An  expert  In  mass  behavior 
wondered  why  a  police  officer  specializing  In 
riot  control  didn't  give  leadership  In  the 
crisis.  There  were  comments  that  the 
police  youth  aid  division  with  officers  famil- 
iar with  the  schools'  problem  children  and 
young  adults  wasn't  used  more  extensively 
at  the  game. 

Enforcement:  During  the  game,  many 
spectators  complained  of  open  drinking, 
gambling,  scalping  of  tickets  and  bootleg 
sale  of  liquor  In  restrooms.  All  of  these 
were  Illegal.  There  were  few  arrests  for 
these  ofl'enses.  One  police  officer  said  most 
of  the  offenders  were  escorted  from  the  sta- 
dium. This  allowed  the  buildup  on  the 
outside,  a  nucleus  of  a  discontented  group- 
ing. 

In  high  school  games  In  other  years  and 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  contest,  student  crowds  rushed  onto  the 
playing  field.  The  procedure  has  become 
routine.  At  the  Thanksgiving  game,  the 
onrush  onto  the  field  provoked  disorders. 
A  police  officer  said  his  men  had  no  orders 
to  stop  the  crowd  after  the  game  as  they 
did  when  fighting  broke  out  during  the 
game.  In  the  police  report.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  crowds  were  too  big  to  halt.  The 
committee  was  left  without  a  clear  plcttire. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  need  for  enforcement 
of  a  policy  barring  onfleld  rtishes  after  a 
game,  even  with  penalties. 

Another  confusing  situation  developed 
when  it  was  brought  out  that  the  large 
nimaber  of  police  who  circled  the  field  at  the 
end  of  the  game  were  inactive  while  fighting 
broke  outside  of  the  stadium.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  mobile  equipment,  there  was  no 
communication  between  the  full  police  staff- 
ing. The  conunlttee  coxild  not  probe  into 
this  situation. 

Also,  in  his  report.  Deputy  Chief  of  Police 
George  R.  Wallrodt  reported  that  "During 
the  entire  game  I  kept  a  close  surveillance 
on  the  entire  crowd  and  did  not  observe  any 
roving  group  or  gang  which  I  felt  was  agitat- 
ing trouble."  Later,  he  wrote,  "Neither  did 
I  personally  observe  any  person  with  any 
instrument  which  could  be  classified  as  a 
weapon."  This  was  not  In  keeping  with 
reports  the  committee  received  from  spec- 
tators but  the  police  officer  would  not  dis- 
cuss the  matter. 

Officers  of  the  juvenile  division  of  the  po- 
lice department  reported  that  there  exists  a 
strained  relationship  with  school  officials 
growing  out  of  some  principals  failing  to 
report  Juvenile  crimes.  There  are  few  meet- 
ings or  conferences  between  the  top  officials 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Police  officers  of  the 
juvenile  division  who  appeared  before  the 
committee   deplored   the   situation   and   are 


anxious  to  help  clean  it  up.  but  they  claim 
they  cannot  get  the  full  cooperatton  of  school 

officials. 

No  city  or  community  can  peacefully  exist 
without  law  and  order,  and  respect  for  law 
and  order.  The  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital have  a  responsibility  to  develop  a  work- 
ing relationship  among  all  departments  and 
agencies  and  certainly  the  police  depart-nent 
will  be  a  key  agent  In  any  all-out  effort  to 
end  lawlessness  and  violence.  The  depart- 
ment deserves  the  help,  support  and  coop- 
eration   of   every   cltlEen. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tlie  championship  game 

While  in  Its  Initial  effort,  of  central  con- 
cern to  the  committee  were  questions  related 
to- 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  city  championship 
game  should  be  played:  and 

2.  If  so.  under  what  circumstances  and 
auspices. 

As  the  Investigation  progressed,  it  was  clear 
that  the  questions.  Issues  and  problems  re- 
lated were  much  more  broad  and  more  deep 
than  suggested  by  these  questions.  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  first  question  did  not 
readily  lend  Itself  to  a  "yes"  or  "no"  type 
answer.  The  answer  to  such  question,  in 
view  of  the  information  examined  by  this 
committee,  must  necessarily  be  punctuated 
with  qualifiers  such  as  "if."  "when."  and 
"unless." 

With  reference  to  the  game  Itself,  this 
committee  believes  that  both  the  public  and 
Catholic  school  systems  should  first  take  a 
close,  hard  look  at  the  activity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  has  educational  value. 
This,  we  believe,  is  a  reasonable  yardstick 
by  which  a  school  function  might  be  meas- 
ured. There  was  considerable  testimony  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  and  thla  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  answer  to  this  issue 
must  come  from  those  persons  charged  with 
the  administration  of  school  systems.  If  It 
Is  concluded  by  the  educators  that  the  an- 
swer is  "No,"  then  this  committee  believes 
that  the  game  should  be  discontinued. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  it  is  decided  that 
there  is  educational  value  in  this  athletic 
contest,  then  we  recommend  that  the  game 
be  continued  when  it  hsis  been  establlf-hed 
that: 

1.  High  powered  promotional  and  commer- 
cial aspects  of  the  game  have  been  elim- 
inated. 

2.  Broader  representation  of  school  per- 
sonnel and  the  general  public  is  present  on 
the  planning  committee. 

3.  Ticket  sales  are  under  rigid  control  and 
supervision. 

4.  Only  students  may  purchase  tickets  in 
the  schools  with  a  limit  of  two  or  three 
tickets  per  student  ujx)n  presentation  of 
identification  card  and  signature. 

5.  Continuation  of  the  game  receives  the 
support  of  the  association  of  principals. 

6.  Adequate  police  and  auxiliary  sen-Ices 
will  be  prortded. 

7.  All  seats  in  the  staditun  will  be  as- 
signed. Student  bodies  wiU  be  seated  to- 
gether with  teacher  personnel  assigned  to 
sections  with  their  students  and  identified 
by  school  name  and  school  colors. 

8.  Uniformed  ushers  { whether  paid  or  vol- 
unteer) are  assigned  throughout  the  sta- 
dium. 

9.  No  team  will  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  two  consecutive  years  in  the  champion- 
ship game — patterned  after  the  Big  Ten 
Rose   Bowl  rule. 

10.  Head  coaches  will  be  rotated  between 
public  schools  on  an  eqtiitable  and  system- 
atic basis  so  that  dynasty  building  will  be 
discouraged. 

11.  Eligibility  rules  will  require  an  aver- 
age of  grade  C  in  order  to  participate  in 
Interhigh  school  athletics  for  the  reporting 
period  prior  to  the  champlonahip  game. 
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la.  Fazu  Bhotild  be  barred  from  entering 
the  playing  field  and  this  policy  should  be 
announced  and  enforced. 

13.  Loud  speakers  at  the  game  should  be 
manned  by  announcers  qualified  to  handle 
crowd  emergencies. 

14.  The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  be  ab- 
solutely prohibited  with  violators  being 
arrested  on  the  spot. 

But  these  proposals  deal  only  with  the 
game,  and  what  happened  on  ThanlLsglving 
Day  was  but  a  serious  symptom  of  a  larger 
problem.  A  riot,  shameful  as  it  was  and 
frustrating  to  thousands  of  ambitious  school 
children,  jarred  Washingtonians  to  the 
frightful  conditions  that  abound  in  our  city, 
not  really  oxir  city  but  the  CaplttQ  of  a 
nation  which  Is  operated  "absentee  fashion" 
by  Congress.  Much  can  be  written  about 
the  need  for  home  rule.  Much  can  be  writ- 
ten about  the  need  for  funds  to  enlarge 
and  expand  the  services  in  our  community. 
Much  can  be  written  about  the  discrimina- 
tion pattern  In  employment  and  apprentice- 
ship training  which  limits  the  future  of 
many  graduates  of  our  school  system.  The 
conunittee  recognizes  the  vastness  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  city  fathers  and  the 
officials  of  the  school  system.  That  is  an 
area  of  special  concern. 

Realizing  the  predicament,  our  committee 
was  interested  in  finding  out  whether  school 
officials  used  to  best  advantage  the  tools,  the 
funds  and  the  know-how  which  they  now 
posseas.  In  a  school  system  which  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  once  said  that  he  wanted 
to  become  the  model  of  integration  in  edu- 
cation, the  conunittee  found  areas  in  which 
Improvements  can  be  made : 

1.  A  failure  of  the  school  administration 
to  establish  a  S3rstem  of  developing  well  disci- 
plined students,  who  hold  respect  for  a  code 
of  conduct  and  sportsmanship.  Because  of 
the  fear  of  criticism,  educators  too  long  have 
"covered  up"  serious  deficiencies  in  conduct 
and  failed  to  seek  the  help  of  the  police 
department  to  insure  an  enforced  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  harmony.  The  District 
of  Colimibia  school  system  needs  an  Amidon 
code  of  conduct,  as  one  authority  suggested, 
to  allow  teachers  to  retin-n  again  to  the  field 
of  teaching  instead  of  fulfilUng  the  role  of 
policemen.  This  wave  of  lawlessness  does 
not  spring  from  the  schools,  but  the  schools 
are  caught  in  the  web,  and  must  halt  the 
invasion  onto  their  properties.  The  Increase 
of  vandalism  and  nonrespect  for  the  law 
needs  serloiis  attention,  too. 

2  In  the  last  few  years  the  system's  basic 
trtusk  system  has  become  the  dumping 
groxind  for  hundreds  of  Negro  youth,  who 
are  consigned  to  inferior  instruction,  far  too 
large  classes,  and  a  complete  lack  of  training 
to  fit  them  to  become  employable  citizens 
of  tomorrow.  Some  of  these  youngsters 
graduate  from  high  school  without  acquiring 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  later  meet 
rejection  when  they  apply  for  jobs.  Many 
others,  discouraged  at  being  tossed  into  a 
scrap  heap,  lose  Interest  in  schooling  and 
become  dropouts,  the  members  of  a  large 
grouping  who  form  the  "social  dynamite"  to 
haunt  our  community  in  the  months  to 
come.  A  workable  system  has  not  been  de- 
veloped to  train,  equip,  and  inspire  every 
student,  no  matter  his  skill  or  brainpower, 
to  perform  a  role  In  society.  This  ignoring 
of  a  problem  has  done  much  to  build  a 
climate  of  despair  and  helplessness — but  yet 
school  officials  are  caught  In  a  vise — they 
have  no  money  to  do  the  things  they  know 
need  doing. 

3.  With  the  steady  accumulation  of  un- 
favorable conditions,  teachers  have  become 
martyrs  in  a  sometimes  hopelees  struggle. 
Many  have  given  up,  but  others,  more  cou- 
rageous, remain  to  valiantly  carry  on.  To 
this  group  Washingtonians  should  feel  proud 
and  give  them  every  assistance.  Citizens 
should  work  to  make  their  Job  of  teaching 
the  most  Important  In  the  months  to  come. 
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The  same  feeling  should  apply  to  adminis- 
trators. Harsh  as  it  is,  criticism  should  be 
constructive.  WiUing  to  face  up  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  seek  the  answers,  School 
Superintendent  Hansen  asked  for  honest 
opinions.  He  is  to  be  commended  and  cer- 
tainly our  committee  shares  with  him  the 
concern  to  develop  an  adequate  school  sys- 
tem. Problems  are  staggering  but  not  too 
staggering  for  citizens  of  Washington,  Negro 
and  white,  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
eliminate.  Our  city  Is  the  most  Important 
city  in  America  to  demonstrate  that  Negro 
and  white  can  work  together,  live  together 
and  play  together  as  a  symbol  of  democracy 
to  nations  throughout  the  world.  We  can 
,•  do  this  even  though  there  are  some  in  Con- 
gress who  believe  the  highlighting  of  our 
weaknesses  Is  an  adml£slon  that  Integration 
of  public  schools  cannot  work.  School  inte- 
gration can  work  but  It  requires  the  help 
of  responsible  leaders,  parents,  citizens,  and 
children. 
Here  are  cur  major  recommendations: 

1.  The  District  Commissioners,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  Chief  of  Police  should 
issue  immediately  a  strong  and  unequivocal 
statement  making  it  unmistakably  clear  that 
any  students  or  hangers-on  engaging  in  de- 
linquent or  other  forms  of  unlawful  activity 
will  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action. 

In  addition  to  others,  this  policy  position 
should  cover  such  activity  as  loitering  on  and 
near  school  buildings,  attacks  on  teachers 
and  other  school  personnel,  rowdyism,  and 
gang  actions. 

2.  Any  problem  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  law  violation  should  be  reported 
inunediately  to  the  Youth  Aid  Division  of 
the  Police  Department. 

This  committee  has  been  informed  that 
where  lawless  activity  in  and  around  schools 
has  been  reported  immediately,  the  problem 
is  quickly  brought  under  control  and  pat- 
terns of  lawlessness  are  broken.  Strict 
adherence  to  such  procedure  by  school  per- 
sonnel will  relieve  teachers  and  administra- 
tors of  police  duties,  permitting  more  time 
for  teaching — their  primary  responsibility. 

3.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
Board  of  Education  should  revise  the  cur- 
rent policy  governing  disciplinary  measures 
which  may  be  taken  by  teachers.  This  com- 
mittee believes  that  teachers  should  be  given 
more  authority  and  protection  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  standards  of  deportment 
in  our  public  schools. 

While  the  rights  of  students  must  surely 
be  protected,  the  welfare  and  responsibility 
of  teachers  must  also  be  considered. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  should 
take  Immediate  steps  to  insiu'e  proper  con- 
duct on  the  field  of  play  citing  the  behavior 
of  Calvin  Harris  as  the  type  which  cannot 
and  will  not  be  condoned. 

Richard  Mentzer,  the  Eastern  coach, 
should  be  severely  disciplined  by  the  school 
authorities.  His  example  in  front  of  his 
players  and  before  nearly  50,000  spectators, 
most  of  whom  were  charged  with  tension, 
was  deplorable  and  Inexcusable. 

Those  who  are  varsity  players  and  their 
coach  are  expected  to  exemplify  all  of  the 
best  qualities  of  behavior  and  sportsman- 
ship. To  have  these  serious  offenses  go  un- 
punished lends  gall  to  the  undisciplined  and 
encouragement  for  wrongdoing  to  the  In- 
different. 

5.  Regulations  governing  participation  In 
the  high  school  cadet  program  of  the  public 
schools  should  be  enforced  rigidly  and 
uniformly. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  cadet  program  was 
an  area  of  activity  which  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  building  and  strengthening  codes 
of  discipline  and  standards  of  conduct.  In 
recent  years,  administration  of  the  program 
has  been  relaxed  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
becom*'  easy  for  students  to  gain  excuse  or 
exemption  from  this  activity. 


6.  There  must  be  more  strict  police  en- 
forcement  of  laws  relative  to  drinking  i^ 
public  places,  such  as  the  stadium. 

7.  There  should  be  established  In  the  police 
department  a  race  relations  detail  as  exists 
In  other  metropolitan  centers.  This  highly 
trained  unit  would  discover  and  remain  alert 
to  tension  areas  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  offer 
quick  and  positive  actions  to  prevent 
violence. 

8.  A  captain's  advisory  council  of  citizens 
in  each  police  precinct  should  be  impie- 
mented,  as  recommended  by  the  Commial 
sioners'  crime  council. 

Effective  functioning  of  such  groups  can 
be  useful  in  building  community-police  re- 
lations, thus  serving  to  reduce  antlpolice 
feelings  now  present  In  the  District— par- 
ticularly among  a  large  segment  of  the  Negro 
population. 

9.  A  cltywide  citizenship  program  should 
be  organized  by  the  Commissioners'  council 
on  human  relations  with  active  cooperation 
from  all  media  of  communication.  This  pro- 
gram  would  emphasize  such  things  as  proper 
attitudes  and  actions  in  public  places  under 
different  kinds  of  circumstances. 

This  citizenship  program  might: 

(a)  Develop  a  series  of  open  forums  of 
community  groups  to  develop  communica- 
tion and  understanding. 

(b)  Urge  greater  exchange  programs 
among  religious,  civic,  and  business  groups 

(c)  Urge  planning  of  an  annual  citizen- 
ship day  event  observance  with  high  school- 
ers  taking  over  the  duties  of  municipal  and 
Federal  officers  for  a  day. 

(d)  Urge  greater  contribution  of  finances 
and  personnel  to  existing  organizations  en- 
gaged in  character  building  and  Job  oppor- 
tunity programs. 

It  might  serve  well  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  advertlstlng  Industry  and  constantly 
focus  attention  on  our  desired  product — good 
citizenship. 

10.  A  close,  hard  look  should  be  given  the 
track  plan  of  the  public  schools  and  Its 
effectiveness — particularly  as  related  to  the 
basic  track. 

Even  though  this  program  is  designed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  cm-rlculum  for  every  child 
at  a  level  of  his  ability  to  learn  and  perform 
the  dropouts  remain  high  and  threaten  to 
continue  upward  unless  some  specific  steps 
are  taken  to  curtail  this  trend. 

While  students  in  the  basic  track  often 
need  special  attention,  most  teachers,  par- 
ticularly the  more  experienced,  feel  demoted 
when  assigned  to  such  classes.  In  such  In- 
stances both  the  children  and  the  teacher 
suffer. 

We  believe  that  many  of  these  children  are 
basic  only  in  description— not  In  potential, 
and  this  potential  wUl  go  undeveloped  ex- 
cept that  a  proper  atmosphere  of  instruc- 
tion and  learning  is  provided  this  group. 

11.  A  full-time  administrative  position  on 
human  relations  should  be  established  In  the 
public  school  system  for  coordinating  and 
developing  human  relations  activities  in  the 
schools.  This  staff  person  would  carry  the 
additional  responsibility  for  school-com- 
munity relations  In  matters  of  human  rela- 
tions, and  would  coordinate  his  efforts  with 
other  agencies  of  government  and  the  com- 
munity. 

12.  The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  should  reemphaslze 
their  programs  of  parent  attitudes  on  school 
matters. 

The  home  must  be  tied  closely  into  the 
school  If  cooperation  and  followthrough  are 
to  be  achieved. 

13.  Personnel  of  aU  public  agencies  who 
provide  field  services  to  underprivileged 
homes  should  be  given  special  training  in 
human  relations. 

This  can  serve  to  build  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  people  they  serve  which,  in 
turn,  can  help  reduce  hostilities  toward  the 
service  by  those  directly  benefiting  from  It. 
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14.  AH  schools  should  keep  records  of  dis- 
cipline problems  including  their  nature  and 
disposition.  Such  records  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  superintendent  on  a  regular 
basis. 

15.  The  rules  and  regulations  on  athletic 
activities  should  be  reviewed  annually  and 
rigidly  enforced.  Violations  should  not  be 
treated  lightly  or  casually.  If  administrators 
of  such  programs  act  in  disregard  to  regula- 
tions, what  then,  can  be  expected  of  the 
youth  they  lead? 

16.  Lines  of  authority  should  be  clearly 
spell-^  out  and  observed.  Our  Investigation 
reveals  that  patterns  of  authority  have  been 
built  up  In  the  athletic  programs  which  do 
not  conform  to  lines  of  authority  as  charted 
administratively.  This,  we  believe,  makes 
for  confusion,  misplaces  responsibility,  and 
throttles  conomunlcatlon. 

17.  The  athletic,  health,  and  physical  edu- 
cation program  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  should  receive  an  Immediate, 
thorough  examination  and  evaluation. 

These  areas  In  education  can  have  a  marked 
Impact  on  the  discipline  and  behavior  pat- 
tern of  the  indifferent  and  resentful  student 
-with  consequent  benefits  to  other  ai-eas  of 
education. 

18.  A  youth  conservation  corps  or  some 
similar  program  should  be  established  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  program 
should  give  priority  consideration  to  appli- 
cations of  dropouts.  The  activity  should  also 
be  geared  to  providing  training  and  experi- 
ences which  will  improve  employment  pros- 
pects and  facilitate  adjustment  of  the  re- 
cruits upx)n  their  return  to  civilian  life. 

19.  The  District  Commissioners  and  super- 
intendent of  schools  should  use  every  possi- 
ble means  available  to  them  in  seeking  to 
open  the  doors  of  apprenticeship  and  other 
on-the-job  training  programs  to  Negro 
youth.  Negro  students  are  heavily  enrolled 
in  the  vocational  schools  but  find  little  op- 
portunity of  finding  employment  in  the  field 
of  their  training  under  existing  practices  of 
some  labor  unions — particularly  the  building 
trades.  This  represents  a  serious  problem  for 
the  District  since  the  construction  industry 
here  is  second  only  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  number  of  persons  it  employs. 

The  District  government,  including  the 
public  schools,  should  not  participate  In  any 
programs  which  are  not  open  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  qualified  applicants. 

20.  More  remedial  work  should  be  given  a 
sizable  group  of  our  public  school  children. 
Teachers  should  be  specially  trained  to  teach 
that  group  of  students  who  suffer  culturally, 
academically,  and  economically. 

Wholesale  exodus  of  white  students  from 
public  schools  leaves  an  unbalanced  rather 
than  normal-type  school  population.  Teach- 
er selection  and  training  should  take  this 
Into  account. 

21.  More  counselors  and  social  workers  are 
badly  needed  throughout  the  public  school 
system.  Here,  again,  such  personnel  should 
have  a  special  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  students  with  whom  tliey  work. 
These  people  ought  to  be  well  trained  to  give 
counsel  and  aid  which  will  guide  youth  to- 
ward attainable  goals. 

22  While  many  hours  have  been  devoted  to 
Investigation  of  the  stadium  fracas  and 
school  problems  by  this  committee,  we  have 
been  severely  limited  by  time  and  expertise 
in  our  attention  to  some  of  the  broader  con- 
siderations of  this  matter. 

The  Indication  is  clear  that  more  assist- 
ance should  be  given  school  officials  in  the 
problems  they  face  In  providing  the  best  edu- 
cational atmosphere  possible  for  the  children 
they  serve. 

The  conunittee  requests  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  to  present  this  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  with  the  committee's 
strong  recommendation  that  the  Board  take 
Immediate  action  to  Implement  those  sug- 
gestions that  are  within  lu  JurisdlcUoa. 


Addendum 
ExHiarr  A:   Police  Report  on  Investigation 
or  THE  Incidents  and  Disorde«  That  Oc- 

CtTlRED      at      the      DISTRICT      OF      COLUMBIA 
STADtTM   ON   ThttRSDAT,   NOVEMBER,   22,    1962 

The  District  of  Columbia. 
Washington,  December  26,  1962. 
Dr.  Shane  MacCartht. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  MacCartht:  I  enclose  herewith 
copies  of  the  last  police  report  on  the  stadium 
incident.  I  assume  that  It  will  be  made  part 
of  the  report  of  your  committee,  otherwise 
the  Commissioners  would  feel  compelled  to 
release  it  themselves. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  N.  Tobriker. 
President.     Board     of    Commisfinner.i. 
District  of  Columbia. 


Special  Committee  on 

Group  Activities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington.  DC.  December  26,  1962 
Hon    Walter  N.  Tobriner. 

President.   Board   of   Cornmis-fioners.   District 
of  Colurnbia.   Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  I've  received  from 
you  today  a  copy  of  the  last  police  report  on 
the  stadium  Incident. 

Your  assumption  Is  correct.  We  will  make 
It  a  part  of  the  factual  section  of  our  report. 
As  such  It  will  not  be  released  to  the  public 
until  the  report  of  this  special  committee  is 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

By  copy  of  this  letter  the  members  of  this 
special  committee  are  being  notified  of  this 
official  position.  I  give  you  their  assurance 
of  complying  with  every  syllable  of  your 
wishes. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Respectfully  and  cordially. 

Dr.  Shane  MacCartht. 

Chairman. 


Government  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

December  11,  1962. 
To:  The  chief  of  police. 
Through:  The  executive  officer. 
Subject:  Report  on  assignments  and  condi- 
tions at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 
Thursday.  November  22.  1962,  for  the 
Inter-hlgh-school  football  game. 
On  Thursday.  November  22.  1962  (Tlianks- 
giving  Day).  I  was  working  8  ajn.  to  5  p.m. 
as  acting  chief  of  police.  I  responded  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Just  before 
the  opening  of  the  gates  at  9  a.m.  to  check 
the  details  and  observe  conditions.  A  total 
of  104  policemen  (6  piainclothesmen  from 
Juvenile  squad)  were  assigned  to  police  the 
Inside,  gates,  and  walks  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  stadium  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
John  J.  Kinney.  A  total  of  92  police  officers 
were  detailed  outside  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  stadium  for  traffic  control  under  the 
command  of  Inspector  Louis  B.  Peters.  These 
traffic  control  officers  were  directed  tc  report 
inside  the  stadium  alter  the  game  started 
to  supplement  the  men  inside  the  stadium. 
They  returned  to  their  traffic  assignments 
at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  foot- 
ball game. 

Inspector  Peters  and  Captain  Kinney  sub- 
mitted their  details  and  plans  to  me  lor 
approval  several  days  before  the  game.  After 
a  brleQng  by  these  two  officials  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  overall  picture.  I  concurred 
in  their  arrangements,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  proved  more  than 
adequate.  Prior  to  leaving  headquarters  on 
the  morning  of  November  22,  1962.  I  directed 
the  acting  captain  of  the  communications 
and  records  bureau  that  in  the  event  of  any 
disturbance,  to  bring  into  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  the  stadium  all  mobile  units  in  the 
Sth,  0th,  11th.  and  14th  precincts.  This  was 
done  as  evidenced  by  the  transcript  of  radio 


calls   submitted   In   the  report   of   Captain 
Kinney. 

The  stadium  gates  c^>ened  promptly  at  9 
a.m.  The  majority  of  the  early  arrivals  were 
youngsters  between  9  and  18  years  of  age, 
most  of  whom  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
adult.  Their  tickets  entitled  them  to  any 
seat  in  the  stadium  with  the  exception  of 
certain  enclosed  boxes  on  the  second  level. 
They  naturally  went  to  the  seats  on  the  lower 
level  nearest  the  playing  field.  At  half  time 
wlien  many  adult  people  left  their  seats  in 
the  lower  level  to  visit  refreshment  stands 
and  restrooms.  the  youngsters  in  the  upi>er 
levels  moved  down  into  their  Feats. 

The  stadium  was  filled  in  orderly  fashion 
by  game  time  at  11  ajn.  The  first  half  of 
the  game  progressed  without  any  serious 
incident.  At  half  time  there  was  the  usual 
milling  about  of  persons  visiting  the  refresh- 
ment stands  and  restrooms.  The  third  quar- 
ter was  finished  without  any  noticeable  trou- 
ble. Up  until  this  time  the  crowd,  which 
w:is  posted  on  the  board  as  50.033.  was  en- 
thusiastic but  orderly.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  quarter  a  fight  started  between  the 
players  on  the  field.  One  Eastern  player  was 
ejected  from  the  game.  The  Eastern  coach 
then  went  on  the  field  and  made  a  vigorous 
protest.  The  ejected  player  then  returned 
to  th9  field  and  struck  a  St.  Johns  player. 
Further  fighting  ensued  between  the  players 
and  the  ejected  Eastern  player  was  removed 
on  a  stretcher.  Order  was  restored  and  the 
game  continued. 

This  fiareup  between  the  players  and  the 
action  of  the  Elastern  coach  seemed  to  in- 
flame the  hundreds  of  male  and  female  Negro 
youngsters  seated  in  the  lower  stands  in  the 
south  and  west  sections  of  the  staditim. 

Immediately  upon  conclusion  of  the  game 
an  estimated  2.000  of  these  youngsters,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  9  to  18  years,  swarmed  over 
the  rail  onto  the  playing  field  and  headed 
for  the  north  stands  which  were  then  being 
vacated  by  St.  Johns  rooters  and  made  their 
exit  through  the  ramps  leading  from  these 
stands.  While  this  group  of  youngsters  was 
racing  across  the  playing  field,  they  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  sense  of  reasoning  and  I  ob- 
served Negroes  striking  and  fighting  other 
Negroes  but  I  did  not  personally  see  any 
white  person  assaulted  within  the  stadium. 
When  the  police  were  escorting  the  St.  John's 
band  from  the  stadium  to  their  bus  parked 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stadium,  several 
young  Negroes  from  9  to  12  years  of  age 
threw  debris  from  the  stands  and  mudballs 
from  the  field  at  the  band  and  the  police. 

During  the  entire  game  I  kept  a  close  sur- 
veillance on  the  entire  crowd  and  did  not 
observe  any  roving  group  or  gang  which  I 
felt  were  agitating  trouble.  At  all  such  games 
many  people  and  groups  move  about  In  their 
visits  to  refreshment  stands  and  rest  rooms. 
Neither  did  I  personally  observe  any  p>erson 
with  any  instrtmnent  which  could  be  classi- 
fied as  a  weapon. 

I  did  not  personally  observe  any  of  the 
assaults  which  occurred  outside  the  stadium. 
This  Information  Is  contained  In  the  report 
of  Deputy  Chief  John  E.  Winters. 

George  R.  Wallrodt. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police. 


Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Youth  Aid  Division. 
December  12, 1962. 
To:  The  chief  of  police 
Through :  Tine  executive  officer. 
Subject:  Report  on  the  Investigation  of  the 

incident.s  and  disorder  that  occurred  at 

the   District   of    Columbia   Stadium   on 

Thiu^ay,  November  22.  1962. 
On  Thursday.  November  22.  1962,  the  foot- 
ball game  for  the  city  high  school  champion- 
ship was  played  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  between  Eastern  EUgh  School,  rep- 
reaentlng  the  public  bifi^  ■cbooia,  and  St. 
Jolina  Hi^  School,  representing  the  Catholic 
high  schoola.     The  game  started  at  11  ajn.. 
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befCH-e  a  crowd  reported  at  over  50,000  per- 
sons, stadium  officials,  bowever,  stated  the 
attendance  was  48,600,  of  which  40,000  to 
42.000  were  Negroes. 

This  Investigation  had  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  obtain  factual  information  con- 
cerning relevant  events  that  happened  dxir- 
ing  the  game  and  the  disorder  that  developed 
after  the  game.  The  comments  to  be  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  report  arc  based  on 
those  phases  of  the  disorder  which  are  sup- 
ported by  a  iH-eponderance  of  evidence. 

To  attain  the  objective  thought,  a  num- 
ber of  Interviews  were  held  with  persons 
reported  injured,  students,  and  others  who 
attended  the  game.  Reports  were  submitted 
by  police  officers  who  were  detailed  thereto 
and  those  who  responded.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  hundreds  of  observations,  com- 
ments, and  opinions  could  have  been  ob- 
tained, but  as  the  investigation  progressed, 
it  became  apparent  that  many  of  these  would 
have  been  repetitious  and  would  have  served 
no  useful  purpose. 

It  was  considered  pertinent  to  include  In 
this  report  a  brief  history  of  prior  games. 

In  1056  a  game  was  played  for  the  public 
high  school  championship  at  Griffith  Stadi- 
um between  Cardozo  and  Anacostla  high 
schools.  Approximately  9,500  persons  at- 
tended. During  the  game  there  was  con- 
siderable moving  about  by  the  spectators  and 
several  fights  were  reported.  Immediately 
following  the  game  spectators  rushed  onto 
the  field  but  no  incidents  were  noted.  The 
crowd  moved  out  of  the  main  entrance  and 
when  the  police  made  an  arrest  for  an 
assault  in  the  2000  block  of  Georgia  Avenue 
NW.  several  persons  In  the  crowd  attempted 
to  effect  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  This 
triggered  an  eruption  of  general  disorder 
throughout  the  crowd.  Fights  broke  out, 
objects  were  thrown  at  police  officers,  street- 
cars and  buses  were  damaged.  Fights  and 
damage  to  private  property  were  reported 
several  blocks  removed  from  the  stadium. 

A  week  or  10  days  after  this  game.  St. 
Johns  High  School  and  Anacostla  High 
School  played  at  Griffith  Staditmi  for  the 
city  high  school  championship.  There  were 
no  Incidents. 

In  1957  St.  Johns  High  School  played 
Anacostla  High  School  for  the  city  high 
school  championship  and  in  1958  St.  Johns 
High  School  played  Eastern  High  School  for 
the  same  championship.  There  were  no  sig- 
nificant incidents  at  either  of  these  games. 
Both  were  played  at  Griffith  Staditmi. 

In  1959  the  game  was  played  at  8  p.m.  at 
Griffith  Stadium  between  Eastern  High 
School  and  Gonzaga  High  School.  Approxi- 
mately 18,000  persons  attended.  At  the  close 
of  the  game  spectators  rushed  onto  the  field. 
A  Gonzaga  player  was  stabbed.  Another  per- 
son was  struck  by  a  chain.  Seventeen  other 
incidents  were  reported.  These  Incidents 
were  responsible  for  changing  the  game  back 
to  daytime. 

In  1960  the  game  was  held  at  11  ajn.  at 
Griffith  Stadium  between  John  Carroll  and 
Eastern  High  Schools.  A  crowd  of  24,000 
attended.  Only  a  few  Incidents  were  re- 
ported on  this  occasion. 

In  1961  the  game  was  moved  to  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  and  again  held  at 
11  ajn.  Almost  50,000  persons  attended  this 
game  between  St.  Johns  and  Eastern  High 
Schools.  One  student  was  reported  beaten 
on  a  parking  lot  after  the  game  and  there 
was  considerable  vandalism  to  the  stadium 
during  the  game.  There  were  no  other  sig- 
nificant Incidents  reported. 

In  preparation  for  the  1962  contest  several 
meetings  were  held  by  the  committee  han- 
dling all  of  the  details.  Police  officials  having 
a  direct  responsibility  for  providing  police 
service  tor  the  game  were  in  constant  touch 
with  this  committee.  A  realistic  evaluation 
had  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  racial 
makeup  of  the  two  schools  Involved.  Eastern 
High  School  has  a  predominantly  Negro  en- 
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rollment  and  St.  Johns  is  predominantly 
white.  One  fact  that  was  considered  was  the 
Eastern  victory  in  1961  and  the  absence  of 
incidents  following  that  game  in  which  the 
same  two  schools  participated.  Eventualities 
that  might  occur  from  a  St.  Johns  victory 
in  this  game  were  considered.  FYom  the 
opinions  expressed  by  a  number  of  persons 
interviewed  during  this  investigation,  this 
factor  had  a  bearing  on  the  events  that 
happened  after  the  game  as  will  be  shown 
later  on  in  this  report. 

The  police  detail  inside  the  stadium  was 
accordingly  Increased  by  20  officers  over  that 
detailed  in  1961.  There  were  81  officers 
detailed  inside  the  stadium,  19  were 
stationed  outside  at  entrances  and  walk- 
ways. Pour  additional  officers  were  brought 
in  from  the  foot  patrol  of  the  fifth  precinct. 
In  addition  there  were  92  police  officers 
assigned  to  traffic  control. 

Several  points  of  information  are  Inserted 
here:  for  expected  capacity  crowds  at  the 
Redskin  games,  71  police  officers  are  detailed 
inside:  at  the  public  high  school  champion- 
ship game  on  November  12.  1962,  attended  by 
22,000  persons,  33  police  officers  were  detailed 
inside  and  there  were  no  major  incidents 
reported:  at  one  point  during  the  disorder  at 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1962.  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  police  force  on  duty  was  on  the 
scene. 

It  is  recognized  that  disputes  on  the  field 
during  football  games  and  occasional  brawls 
among  the  players  are  accepted  as  part  of 
the  game  as  they  are  in  any  contact  sport. 
In  the  view  of  a  number  of  persons,  however, 
the  events  that  did  occur  during  this  game 
had  some  bearing  on  the  Incidents  that 
followed.  For  that  reason  thev  are  included 
herein. 

The  game  itself,  according  to  game  of- 
ficials, and  many  others,  was  clean,  hard 
fought,  and  well  played  during  the  first  half. 
The  second  half  also  progressed  normally 
until  a  few  minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
game.  At  that  point  an  Eastern  player  was 
ejected  by  a  game  official.  There  was  also 
an  injured  Eastern  player  on  the  field.  The 
Eastern  coach  came  on  the  field  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  referee  and  others,  made  remarks 
and  gestures  toward  the  officials  and  St. 
Johns  players.  His  manner,  actions,  and 
gesticulations  were  clearly  discernible 
throughout  the  stadium.  As  the  teams  pre- 
pared for  the  next  play,  the  ejected  Eastern 
player  ran  back  onto  the  field  and  struck  a 
St.  Johns  player.  Many  of  the  Eastern  re- 
serve players  rushed  onto  the  field  and  a 
melee  ensued.  It  was  stated  that  the  St 
Johns  reserve  players  remained  on  their 
bench.  After  the  game  officials  and  the  po- 
lice restored  order,  the  game  continued  to 
its  end  without  further  trouble.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  to  state  that  films  of  the  game 
showed  some  Eastern  players  attempting  to 
restrain  their  teammates. 

Several  of  the  persons  interviewed  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  of  rising  tension  In  the 
crowd  as  the  game  progressed.  To  what 
extent  the  events  on  the  field  had  in  creat- 
ing tension  or  adding  to  that  which  existed, 
if  any,  is  not  known.  Some  persons  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the.se  occurrences  were 
a  factor  In  the   trouble   that  developed. 

Immediately  after  the  game  wa.s  over  there 
was  a  surge  of  several  thousands  of  people 
onto  the  field  from  the  west  and  southwest 
sections  of  the  stadium.  These  sections  had 
been  occupied  by  Eastern  High  School  stu- 
dents and  their  supporters.  They  went  to 
the  northeast  lower  stands  which  were  being 
vacated  by  St.  Johns  supporters.  Most  of 
this  crowd  were  of  high  school  age  accord- 
ing to  the  majority  of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  as  factual  a  picture 
as  possible  as  to  what  then  occurred,  per- 
sons reported  injured  were  questioned.  A 
total  of  40  persons  were  officially  recorded  as 


having  been  injured.  Investigation  disclosed 
two  additional  injuries.  Of  the  42  persona 
BO  reported.  35  were  white  and  7  were  Neero 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  as ' 
saults  which  were  not  reported  to  the  police' 
Investigators  questioned  36  of  those  per- 
sons rejxirted  injured.  Prom  these  person* 
and  the  reports  on  those  not  interviewed 
injuries  were  sustained  in  the  followinB 
manner: 

Struck  by  fists  or  kicked 28 

Struck  by  umbrella '*  j 

Thrown    object ^"  3 

Cut — sharp  instrument """  4 

Unknown _          ""  „ 

Choked__. lllll."]]]'  j 

Struck  by  chain I_^]  j 

One  person  stated  he  saw  a  chain — another 
saw  a  knife.  There  was  one  report  of  a  tree 
branch  4  feet  long  and  1  inch  wide  being 
used. 

Of  the  36  persons  Interviewed.  6  were  In- 
jured during  the  game.  The  others  were  in- 
jured after  the  game  was  over:  3  in  the 
stands;  6  at  the  exits  or  on  the  ramps;  11 
on  the  street  leaving  the  stadium;  10  on 
parking  lots. 

Of  the  7  Negroes  injured,  one  was  strucli 
by  a  Negro  on  the  street  after  the  game.  He 
stated  this  was  caused  by  his  being  with  a 
girl  and  had  no  connection  with  the  game. 
Two  were  Injured  by  objects  during  the  game 
which  were  thrown  by  unknown  persons;  two 
were  cut  on  the  buttocks  while  leaving  the 
stadium,  one  thought  the  assailant  was  a 
Negro  male  but  the  other  stated  the  assailant 
was  unknown.  One  was  struck  by  a  Negro 
male  during  the  game  and  the  other  Injury 
was  sustained  during  an  altercation  with  a 
group  of  Negroes  during  the  game. 

Of  the  35  white  persons  injured,  32  of  them 
stated  they  were  attacked  by  Negroes,  mostly 
in  groups;  3  were  unable  to  specify  the 
color  of  their  attackers  nor  give  any  descrip- 
tion. 

During  the  interviews  some  of  these  per- 
sons made  the  following  statements: 

1.  Several  observed  the  drinking  of  alco- 
holic beverages  during  the  game. 

2.  Poiir  stated  they  had  a  feeling  of  Im- 
pending trouble. 

3.  Many  observed  fights  in  the  stands  dur- 
ing the  game. 

4.  Fourteen  stated  they  believed  the  loss 
of  the  game  by  Eastern  was  a  factor. 

5.  One  blamed  the  fight  that  occurred  on 
the  field;  one  was  critical  of  the  Eastern 
coach;  two  stated  the  trouble  was  racial  and 
one  believed  there  would  have  been  trouble 
regardless  of  which  team  won  the  game. 

As  a  part  of  this  investigation  it  was 
deemed  pertinent  to  obtain  the  observations, 
comments,  and  points  of  view  of  students 
who  attended  the  game  as  well  as  others  as- 
sociated with  the  schools. 

At  Eastern  High  School  interviews  were 
held  with  eight  students  in  the  presence  of 
the  principal.  Various  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  cause  of  these  disorders  in- 
cluding the  presence  of  school  dropouts: 
lack  of  proper  supervision;  inadequate  police 
protection;  the  sale  of  tickets  to  adults,  etc. 
Several  of  the  students  stated  they  did  not 
believe  more  than  a  few  of  the  Eastern  stu- 
dents were  involved  Two  students  stated 
they  had  heard  several  davs  before  the  game 
was  played  that  a  fight  would  occur. 

At  St.  Johns  School,  Brother  Bernardlne. 
the  director,  stated  the  game  had  grown  into 
a  contest  white  versus  Negro.  He  said 
his  school  would  not  participate  in  future 
games  and  the  disorder  was  racial  in  ch.ir- 
acter.  The  coach.  Joseph  Gallagher,  stated 
it  was  a  good  football  game  except  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Eastern  High  School  coach 
and  his  lack  of  control  over  his  players.  Five 
of  the  students  interviewed  stated  they  be- 
lieved the  disorder  was  the  result  of  Eastern's 
loss  of  the  game.  One  student  blamed  the 
Eastern  coach  and  the  loss  of  the  came 
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students  at  Carter  Woodson  Junior  High 
School  stated  the  loss  of  the  game  by  Eastern 
was  the  main  factor.  One  student  stated 
he  heard  a  rumor  of  trouble  before  the  game 
was  played. 

Students  at  Sousa  Junior  High  School 
stated  they  believed  the  loss  of  the  game  by 
Eastern,  the  desire  to  support  the  Eastern 
team,  and  the  fight  on  the  field  were  fac- 
tors. One  student  felt  there  would  have 
been  trouble  regardless  of  the  victor.  The 
president  of  the  student  council  blamed 
older  boys. 

At  St.  Cecelia's  Girls  High  School  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students  interviewed  stated 
the  loss  of  the  game  was  the  major  factor. 
One  girl  stated  she  was  warned  by  a 
friend  not  to  attend  the  game  because  there 
were  rumors  of  trouble  beforehand. 

Anacostla  High  School  students  also  at- 
tributed the  loss  of  the  game  as  being  the 
principal  factor.  One  student  slated  East- 
ern supporters  became  angry  because  East- 
ern was  losing  the  game.  Other  students 
were  critical  of  Eastern  students. 

Two  Students  at  Notre  Dame  Academy 
were  the  victims  of  assaults.  One  was  at- 
tacked by  three  Negro  females,  one  of 
whom  had  an  umbrella,  on  a  parking  lot, 
and  the  other  was  struck  by  a  female  Negro, 
also  on  a  parking  lot.  Both  believed  the 
loss  of  the  game  was  the  principal  factor. 

All  of  the  students  interviewed  at  Gonzaga 
High  School  placed  the  blame  for  the  dis- 
order on  the  loss  of  the  game  by  Eastern 
High  School.  They  described  some  of  the 
atucks: 

1.  One  student  was  struck,  by  an  un- 
known object,  during  the  game.  He  was 
assisting  a  St.  Johns  student  who  was  being 
assaulted  by  several   Negroes. 

2.  One  student  was  struck  by  a  brick 
thrown  from  a  group  of  Negroes  while  on  his 
way  to  a  parking  lot. 

3.  One  girl  with  them  was  struck  by  a 
Negro  female. 

4.  Two  other  students  were  attacked  by 
several  Negroes  while  on  the  way  to  a  park- 
ing lot. 

5.  One  student  said  he  saw  assaults  with 
umbrellas  and  that  the  boy  with  him  was 
attacked  by  a  Negro. 

Several  other  students  told  of  attacks 
upon  white  boys  by  Negroes.  One  student 
stated  he  saw  a  gun  protruding  out  of  the 
pocket  of  a  Negro  male  who  appeared  to  be 
18  to  20  years  of  age. 

A  number  of  the  students  stated  they  saw 
the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
stands  during  the  game. 

Two  naval  officers,  a  vice  admiral  and  a 
captain,  who  accompanied  children  to  the 
game,  made  the  following  comments: 

1.  The  vice  admiral  had  a  feeling  of  im- 
pending trouble  during  the  game.  A  boy 
who  was  with  him  was  attacked  by  a  group 
of  Negroes.  He  saw  white  persons  being 
attacked  by  Negro  groups.  He  was  critical 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Eastern  coach  on  the 
field. 

2.  The  captain  saw  roving  groups  of 
Negroes  during  the  game.  A  girl  with  him 
was  slapped  by  a  female  Negro  and  kicked 
by  another.  He  saw  Negro  groups  attacking 
white  persons  on  a  parking  lot.  He  also 
had  a  feeling  of  rising  tension  during  the 
game.  He  was  also  critical  of  the  Eastern 
coach. 

Police  investigators  read  22  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Five  of  these  letters  were  from  out  of  town 
and  two  had  no  address.  Writers  of  five 
letters  were  Interviewed.  Three  of  them  had 
nothing  further  to  add  to  the  information 
contained  in  their  letters.  One  stated  it 
was  a  black  and  white  affair.  The  other 
person,  who  had  a  comment,  blamed  the 
Eastern  coach. 

There  were  14  adult  arrests  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  game  and  its  aftermath. 


Six  of  these  arrests  were  made  during  the 
game,  three  for  intoxication  and  three  for 
disorderly  conduct.  Seven  persons  were  ar- 
rested on  the  street  after  the  game.  One 
person  was  arrested  for  intoxication  after 
the  game.  One  Juvenile  was  arrested  for 
throwing  stones  at  automobiles.  He  stated 
he  did  so  because  he  was  angry  over  Eastern 
losing  the  game.  All  of  the  persons  arrested, 
except  one,   were  Negroes. 

Written  reports  were  obtained  from  242 
police  officials  and  officers  who  were  either 
detailed  to  District  of  Coliunbia  Stadium  on 
November  22.  1962.  or  responded  thereto  as 
a  result  of  being  summoned  Each  of  these 
reports  has  been  read  and  carefully  evalu- 
ated. Tlie  following  is  a  summary  of  these 
reports: 

1.  There  were  a  number  of  fights  in  the 
stands  during  the  game  which  were  broken 
up  by  police  officers. 

2.  After  the  melee  on  the  field  the  spec- 
tators in  the  Eastern  High  School  section 
became  restless  and  noisy,  and  tension  ap- 
peared to  increase.  Fights  in  the  stands  in- 
creased and  police  officers  had  to  restrain 
some  persons  from  going  onto  the  field. 

3  Officers  stationed  at  the  Eastern  stands 
reported  that  a  few  seconds  before  the  game 
ended,  the  fans  started  a  countdown,  and 
there  were  cries  of  "Let's  fight"  and  *  Lets 
get  them" 

4.  Immediately  after  the  game  was  over 
there  was  a  rush  of  several  thousands  of 
persons  from  the  Efistern  stands  toward  the 
St.  Johns  stands.  Officers  reported  it  was 
physically  Impo&slble  to  stem  this  rush.  Po- 
lice officers  were  ordered  to  escort  the  St. 
Johns  team  and  band  off  the  field.  Other 
officers  proceeded  to  exits  and  ramps  where 
numerous  attacks  were  taking  place. 

5.  Many  officers  reported  attacks  on  white 
persons  by  Negroes  In  and  out  of  the  stadium 
and  of  seeing  a  number  of  white  persons 
injured.  They  stated,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
that  they  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  in- 
jured persons.  Thef  repeatedly  stressed  the 
difficulty  of  ldenttr>'lng  the  assailants  and 
the  fact  that  one  assault  after  another  oc- 
curred with  the  assailants  disappearing  into 
the  crowd.  The  officers  concentrated  on  as- 
sisting the  injured  and  dispersing  the  crowds. 
They  reported  the  extreme  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  efforts  to  control  the  crowd. 

6.  Bottles  and  debris  were  thrown  at  the 
St    Johns  Band  and  at  several  police  officers. 

7.  Officers  reported  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  exited  at  gate  E  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stadium.  The  crowd  was  yelling, 
cursing,  and  generally  in  wild  disorder. 
Three  priests,  as  yet  unidentified,  were  as- 
saulted by  a  group  of  Negroes.  One  priest 
was  bleeding  about  the  face  or  head.  There 
were  reports  of  unprovoked  attacks  on  white 
persons  by  Negroes.  The  attacks  in  this  area 
extended  to  parking  lot  No.  7  located  north 
of  the  stadium. 

8.  It  was  estimated  that  approximately 
3.000  persons  were  involved  in  the  Incidents 
at  gate  E.  Police  officers  reported  the  im- 
possibility of  making  arrests  because  of  the 
size  and  tem]>er  of  the  crowd  and  the  numer- 
ous assaults  taking  place  simultaneously. 

9.  There  was  some  trouble  at  gate  i)  and 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  stadium  but 
most  of  the  trouble  occurred  at  gate  E.  park- 
ing lot  No.  7.  and  on  the  streets  north  of  the 
stadium. 

10.  Many  thousands  of  persons  left  by  the 
main  entrance.  Tliese  persons  were  orderly 
and  no  trouble  was  encountered  except  for 
heavy  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic. 

11.  The  disorder  and  assaults  spread  north- 
ward. The  worst  of  these  were  at  18ih  and 
D  Streets  NE  and  21st  Street  and  Benning 
Road  NE.  Several  arrests  were  made  at  these 
locations.  There  was  also  trouble  at  21st 
and  E  Streets  NE.  There  were  hundreds  of 
persons  at  these  locations.  There  were  fights 
in  the  groups  and  numerous  reports  of  rocks 
being  thrown. 


12.  It  was  reported  that  Negro  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  viewed  the  occurrences 
as  disgraceful.  Some  of  these  Negro  families 
opened  their  homes  to  white  persons  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  mob. 

13.  Inside  the  stadium  one  officer  re- 
ported he  was  assisted  by  two  Negro  male 
adults  in  breaking  \ip  a  group  of  Negroes 
who  had  attacked  a  white  girl. 

14.  One  officer  reported  his  motorcycle  was 
overturned  by  a  group  of  Negroes.  He  was 
calling  for  i\ssistance  and  Just  managed  to 
get  off  the  motorcycle  before  it  was  over- 
turned. 

15  At  gate  E  and  at  21st  and  E  Streets 
NE  dogs  were  used  to  bring  the  crowd 
under  control.  At  21st  and  Benning  Road 
NE  ,  a  police  dog  was  kicked  by  a  Negro 
male  who  also  struck  at  the  officer.  When 
the  officer  attempted  an  arrest  he  was  Jtunped 
on  by  others  and  struck  on  the  head  and 
kicked.  Rocks  and  bottles  were  thrown  at 
the  officer. 

16.  At  Oklahoma  Avenue  and  Benning 
Road,  NE  a  police  dog  was  kicked  by  a 
Negro  male.  At  21st  and  Benning  Road 
NE.  an  officer  was  pursuing  a  Negro  male 
who  had  a  rock  in  his  hand.  He  was  pushed 
down  a  hill  and  his  police  dog  was  kicked. 
The  dog  was  snapping  back  but  the  officer 
does  not  know  if  anyone  was  bitten. 

17.  At  all  of  the  locations  mentioned  there 
were  reports  of  large  crowds  fighting,  curs- 
ing,   and    throwing    rocks    and    bottles. 

18  One  officer  was  spit  upon.  Pour  were 
struck  by  thrown  bottles.  One  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  some  object. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These  conclusions  are  bajsed  on  reports 
received  and  interviews  with  witnesses 
where  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  conclusion. 

1.  There  were  roving  groups  In  the  stands 
and  numerous  fights  during  the  game. 

2.  There  appeared  to  be  considerable  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages. 

3.  The  fight  on  the  field  among  the  play- 
ers and  the  actions  of  the  Eastern  coach  ap- 
peared to  cause  a  rise  in  tension  and  seemed 
to  have  an  emotional  effect  on  Eastern  sup- 
poriers. 

4  There  was  a  surge  of  humanity  across 
the  field  from  the  Eastern  stands  to  the  St. 
Johns  stands. 

5.  There  were  some  preliminary  indica- 
tions of  trouble. 

6  Most  of  these  persons  and  those  engaged 
in   the  assaults  were  of  high  school  age. 

7.  There  were  a  number  of  unprovoked  at- 
tacks on  white  persons,  in  and  out  of  the 
stadium,  by  individual  Negroes  and  groups 
of  Negroes. 

8  Hundreds  of  shouting,  cursing,  and 
riotous  persons  continued  fighting,  assault- 
ing, and  throwing  rocks  and  bottles  in  areas 
north  of  the  stadium.  Several  ix>lice  officers 
were  attacked. 

9  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  loss 
of  the  game  by  Eastern  High  School  triggered 
the  trouble  that  followed. 

10  Although  there  were  reports  and 
rumors  of  numerous  weapons  being  brought 
into  the  stadium,  this  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated either  by  witnesses  or  by  the  way 
most  of  the  injuries  were  infilcted.  There 
were  some  weapons  used. 

11.  Seven  Negroes  were  reported  Injvired. 
Two  were  attacked  by  Negroes.  Four  oould 
not  state  who  the  assailants  were.  One  re- 
ceived an  injury  not  connected  with  the 
game. 

12.  Thirty-five  white  persons  were  repcK-ted 
Injured.  Thirty-two  stated  they  received 
their  injuries  as  a  result  of  attacks  by  Ne- 
groes. Three  did  not  know  who  the  attack- 
ers were. 

13.  From  the  reports  received  of  the  nu- 
merous fights  and  assaults,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  there  were  many  others  who  were  at- 
tacked or  injured  to  some  degree  but  did 
not  report  the  attack  or  injury. 
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In  reading  and  evaluating  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  police  offlcera  and  In  con- 
versationa  with  persons  who  attended  the 
game.  I  w&s  Impressed  with  the  herculean 
task  with  ^^hlch  these  officers  were  con- 
fronted and  the  way  they  met  that  responsi- 
bility. The  physical  odds,  the  temper  of  the 
crowd,  the  widespread  and  simultaneous 
fights  and  assaults  that  occurred  would  nave 
been  a  severe  test  for  a  force  much  larger 
than  that  available.  The  fact  that  most  of 
the  Injuries  were  minor  in  nature  speaks  well 
of  the  police  efforts  to  protect  victims  of  as- 
saults in  this  trying  situation. 

RECOMMXNDATION 

It  is  reconunended  that  this  report  be  made 
avEdlable  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Group 
Activities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  headed 
by  Dr.  Shane  MacCarthy. 

John  E.  Wintsrs, 
Deputy  Chief,  Youth  Aid  Division. 


MiTHOPOLrrAN  Police  DEPARTMEirr, 
TouTH  Am  DrvisioK, 

December  20, 1962. 
To  the  chief  of  police. 
Through  the  executive  officer. 
Subject:    Supplemental    report   of   the   inci- 
dents and  disorder  at  the  Distrct  of  Col- 
umbia Stadium  on  November  22,    1962. 

In  the  original  report  submitted  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1962.  a  total  of  42  persons  were  listed 
as  being  officially  reported  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  disorder  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Stadium  on  November  22,  1962.  It  was 
stated  at  that  time  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  many  more  were  assaulted  and  that 
Injuries  of  varying  degrees  were  not  reported 
to  the  p>olice. 

Subsequent  to  the  original  report,  a  survey 
was  conducted  by  school  officials  at  both  pub- 
lic and  Catholic  schools.  This  survey  has  been 
made  available  to  the  police  department. 

Monsignor  John  Spence,  director  of  the 
Catholic  schools,  reported  the  results  of  the 
survey  of  those  schools.  He  did  not  identify 
Individuals,  submitting  only  total  statistics. 
He  stated  to  investigators  that  he  does  have 
the  names  of  those  persons  responding  to 
the  questionnaire  but  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  divulge  those  names. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  this  survey: 

St.  Johns  students : 

Struck  with  stick 5 

Struck  with  rocks 26 

Struck  with  umbrella 2 

Struck  with  bottle 6 

Struck  with  pipe 2 

Struck  in  face  (no  weapon) 52 

Thrown  and  kicked 15 

Cut — sharp   instrument 8 

Broken  nose  (how  injured  not  stated)  _  2 

Broken  Jaw  (how  injured  not  stated)  _  1 


Total 119 

Friends  of  St.  Johns  students: 

Struck  by  rocks  and  bottles 7 

Struck   with  sticks 7 

Struck    with   pipe 2 

Struck  with  umbrella 23 

Cut — Bharp   Instrument 8 

Thrown  and  kicked 11 

Broken      nose       (how      Injured      not 

stated) 11 

Struck  In  face  (no  weapon) 21 

Teeth  knocked  out  (how  not  stated).  4 

Black  eyes  (how  not  stated) 19 


Total 113 

Belatlves  of  St.  Johns  students: 

Struck  with  rocks  and  sticks 6 

Struck  with  bottles 5 

Thrown  to  ground  and  kicked 3 

Struck  in  face  (no  weapon) 4 

Black  eye  (how  not  stated) l 

Struck  with  \mibrella 2 

Cut  eyes  (how  not  stated) 4 

Total 25 


According  to  this  report  the  totals  are  as 
follows:  I 

Struck  with  sticks,  bottles,  and  rocks.  62 

Struck  with  lunbrella 27 

Struck  with  pipe 4 

Struck    in    face     (no    we*pon    men- 
tioned)    77 

Thrown  down  and  kicked 29 

Cut — sharp   Instrument 16 

The  following  Injuries  were  reported  but 
it  was  not  stated  how  they  were  received: 

Broken  nose 13 

Broken    jaw 1 

Teeth  knocked  out 4 

Black    eyes 20 

Cut  eyes 4 

This  makes  a  total  of  257  injuries  reported 
as  far  as  St.  Johns  students,  frienas.  and 
relatives  are  concerned.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  identity  of  these  persons  Is  not  known, 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  In- 
juries are  Included  In  the  original  42  re- 
ported. 

In  addition  to  these  reports,  the  following 
information  was  also  included.  These  are 
all  Catholic  schools: 

School — Information  supplied 

John  Carroll,  two  boys  Jumped. 

Notre  Dame,  one  girl  struck  on  he.^d. 

Gonzaga,  four  boys  struck,  three  parents 
struck. 

Immaculata,  two  girls  hurt. 

Immaculate  Conception,  one  girl  knocked 
down. 

St.  Anselm.  two  struck,  one  Jostled. 

St.  Anthony,  one  girl  slapp>ed. 

St.  Patrick,  four  struck,  one  girl  struck 
with  umbrella,  one  scratched. 

De  Matha,  one  broken  Jaw. 

In  the  miscellaneous  category  from  all 
these  schools,  there  were  145  reports  of  being 
jostled,  pushed  around,  shoved,  and  slapped. 

The  following  property  damage  was  also 
reported :  1 

Torn  clothing ! e 

Car  damage [ 66 

Purses  snatched 5 

Band  Instruments  dented 4 

Bus  windows  smashed 2 

Raincoat   stolen 1 

Blanket    stolen 1 1 

Air  filter  stolen  from  car I l 

License  plates  removed 1 


January  29 


A  report  was  received  from  the  public 
schools  which  listed  27  additional  injuries  to 
students  of  those  schools.  Two  of  these  had 
been  previously  reported  and  interviews  had 
been  held.  Two  of  these  studenu  were  not 
available.  Twenty-three  were  interviewed  at 
the  following  schools:  Browne  Junior  High 
School,  Carter  Woodson,  Western  High 
School,  Langley  Junior  High  School,  Ban- 
neker  Junior  High  School,  Eastern  High 
School. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
statements  made  as  to  how  these  Injuries 
were  received : 

1.  Seven  Negroes,  male  and  female,  were 
pushed  or  knocked  down  by  the  rush  of  the 
crowd  and  did  not  know  who  was  responsible. 

2.  One  Negro  male  was  accidentally  kicked 
by  an  unknown  person. 

3.  One  Negro  female  was  struck  by  a  bottle 
thrown  by  a  white  boy. 

4.  One  Negro  male  was  slapped  by  an 
unknown  person. 

5.  One  white  male  had  an  argument  with 
a  Negro  male  and  they  rquared  off.  Before 
any  blows  were  struck  the  white  m-\Ie  was 
struck  in  the  face  by  an  unknown  Negro 
male. 

6.  One  Negro  male  had  his  fingers  burned 
by  two  Negro  males  while  on  a  parking  lot. 

7.  One  Negro  male  was  struck  In  the  face 
by  a  white  male. 

8.  Four  Negroes,  male  and  female,  were 
struck    by    thrown    objects    such    as    stones. 


lK)ttles,    or    beer    cans — did    not   know   who 
threw  same. 

9.  One  Negro  male  was  tripped  and  had 
hand  stepped  on  by  unknown  persons. 

10.  One  Negro  male  was  accosted  by  two 
white  males  and  then  struck  by  them.  This 
occurred  at  a  reXreshment  stand. 

11.  One  Negro  female  was  struck  by  a 
roc'.:  which  had  been  thrown  at  a  police 
officer  by  a  Negro  male. 

12.  One  Negro  female  was  pushed  by  a 
Xcgr'j  adult  and  then  threatened  with  a 
knife.  The  knife  was  not  used  but  she  wa.s 
Injured    uhen    pushed. 

13.  One  Negro  male  was  accosted  on  a  ramp 
by  six  white  males  wearing  St.  Johns  Jackets 
One  hit  him  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
then  others  pushed  him. 

14  One  Negro  female  states  she  was  struck 
by  a  white  police  officer's  blackjack  when  he 
was  attempting  to  break  up  a  fight  between 
Negro  youths.  She  stated  It  was  accidental 
and  the  officer  was  Just  trying  to  do  his  job. 

The  first  reports  of  whites  attacking 
Negroes  were  developed  in  these  latter  In- 
terviews     TTiere  were  three  such  reports. 

Most  of  these  students  blamed  the  trouble 
on  the  loss  of  the  game  by  Eastern. 

Several  Ftated  there  was  talk  of  trouble 
before  the  game  was  played,  corroborating 
several  such  reports  on  previous  interviews 

The  general  area  north  of  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  was  the  scene  of  many 
fights  and  assaults.  To  obtain  further  In- 
formation, residents  In  the  400  block  of  21st 
Street  NE.,  400  block  of  20th  Street  NE.,  500 
block  of  21st  Street  NE.,  2000  block  E,  Street 
NE.,  600  block  20th  Street  NE.,  and  the  800 
block  of  21st  Street  NE.  were  Interviewed. 
This  was  apparently  the  area  in  which  the 
worst  of  the  rioting  took  place.  These  resi- 
dents are  Negroes. 

Total  residences  visited 106 

Number  of  families  Interviewed 83 

Not  at  home  during  canvass  or  during 

trouble 30 

Did    not    see    anything — Just    normal 

football  crowd 27 

A  number  of  the  persona  interviewed  could 
furnish  no  useful  information  but  many  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  occurrences  that 
took  place  were  disgraceful. 

Practically  all  of  the  persons  interviewed 
saw  the  large  groups  of  persons.  Ten  per- 
sons stated  they  saw  Negroes  attacking  white 
persons.  Eleven  stated  they  saw  Negroes. 
mostly  juveniles,  jiunplng  on  automobiles 
and  running  up  on  porches.  A  number  saw 
fights  taking  place. 

Several  of  the  residents  had  attended  the 
game.  One  stated  he  saw  an  Eastern  player 
striking  St.  Johns  players  and  another  East- 
ern player  kicking  a  St.  Johns  player.  Three 
stated  they  left  the  game  early  because  they 
felt  trouble  coming.  One  saw  sporadic  fight- 
ing among  Negroes  during  the  game.  An- 
other stated  he  saw  Juveniles  drinking  from 
whisky  bottles  in  the  men's  restroom. 

Two  persons  stated  a  Negro  neighbor 
opened  her  home  to  several  Injured  white 
boys.  Another  Negro  stated  he  told  several 
white  boys  to  come  up  on  his  porch  but 
they  ran  away  and  he  saw  them  attacked 
by  Negroes.  Another  Negro  resident  per- 
mitted white  boys  to  stay  on  her  porch. 
One  stated  she  went  to  the  assistance  of  a 
white  l)oy  who  had  been  assaulted  by 
Negroes. 

One  Negro  resident  stated  a  Negro  youth 
brought  a  white  youth  to  her  door.  Both 
had  been  beaten.  At  the  same  time  four 
other  white  youths  ran  up  and  she  took  all 
six  into  her  home.  They  too  had  been 
beaten.  They  remained  there  until  the 
police  arrived.  Another  Negro  neighbor 
went  to  the  assistance  of  this  resident  and 
both  of  them  went  into  the  street  to  assist 
white  persons. 
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None  of  the  persons  Interviewed  could 
identify  any  of  the  attackers.  Prom  the 
residents  in  this  neighborhood,  however,  the 
following  views  were  expressed : 

1.  The  assaults  were  unprovoked  and  com- 
mitted by  one  segment  of  Negroes  on  white 
persons  and  on  other  Negroes  who  came  to 
their  aid. 

2.  There  appeared  to  be  considerable 
drinking. 

3.  Many  were  angry  because  Eastern  lost 
the  game. 

4.  A  group  of  Spingarn  students  attempted 
to  stop   the  assaults  and  aid   the   victims. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  disorderly  crowd 
were  not  students. 

6.  The  residents  deplored  this  behavior  and 
will  discuss  the  matter  with  their  civic 
associations. 

7.  They  were  complimentary  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  police  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  statements 
were  obtained  from  two  bus  drivers  which 
described  the  disorder  created  on  the  buses 
by  large  numbers  of  Negro  teenagers  and 
the  damage  inflicted  on  the  buses. 

Eleven  reports  were  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Park  Police.  Also  one  re- 
port of  an  assault  which  occurred  on  parking 
lot  No.  7  in  which  a  white  female  was  at- 
tacked by  15  to  20  Negro  females.  She  re- 
ceived only  home  treatment  for  minor  In- 
juries. 

Three  U.S.  Park  Police  officers  were  de- 
tailed to  the  parking  lots  at  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium. 

One  of  these  officers  reported  a  large  group 
of  possibly  1,500  teenagers  on  lots  No.  7-A 
and  No.  7-F  with  several  groups  fighting  In 
the  center  of  the  crowd.  He  witnessed  six 
or  seven  Negroes  beating  two  white  boys 
and  went  to  their  assistance.  He  tried  to 
break  up  several  other  fights  and  was  en- 
compassed by  the  crowd.  The  crowd  pushed 
the  assailants  away  and  prevented  appre- 
hension. He  stated  the  crowd  surged  on 
and  numerous  fights  continued. 

Another  saw  fighting  on  the  parking  lots. 
He  saw  one  Negro  male  bleeding  from  the 
nose.  The  officer  was  struck  in  the  chest 
by  a  thrown  rock.  He  also  saw  a  white  male 
bieedlng.  He  tried  to  disperse  the  crowd. 
He  also  investigated  the  complaint  of  a 
Negro  female  that  she  injured  her  hand 
when  struck  by  an  automobile  occupied  by 
several  white  females.  The  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  refused  to  issue  papers  in 
this  case. 

Another  officer  who  was  assigned  to  park- 
ing lot  No.  8  responded  to  parking  lot  No.  7. 
The  heavy  traffic  delayed  his  arrival  and 
when  he  did  arrive  he  saw  a  large  group 
of  persons,  mostly  Negro,  running  up  the 
parking  lot  bank.  He  saw  no  fighting  at 
that  time. 

All  other  U.S.  Park  Police  officers  who 
submitted  reports  were  dispatched  to  the 
scene  by  radio,  some  of  them  from  consider- 
able distances. 

One  officer  saw  no  fighting  on  arrival  but 
took  custody   of   two   lost  children. 

Another  went  to  2l6t  and  D  Streets  NE. 
and  assisted  the  Metropolitan  Police  In  tak- 
ing three  white  males  and  two  white  females 
to  their  cars  because  they  had  been  threat- 
ened by  Negroes.  He  also  assisted  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  at  21st  and  Benning  Road 
NE.  in  dispersing  large  groups. 

One  officer  went  to  the  East  Capitol  Street 
Bridge  where  large  groups  of  teenagers  were 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  roadway 
blocking  traffic.  He  restored  traffic  move- 
ment and  then  assisted  in  dispersing  large 
groups  on  lot  No.  7. 

Five  U.S.  Park  Police  officers  responded, 
with  special  equipment,  from  their  head- 
quarters. They  arrived  at  lot  No.  7  and 
found  no  disturbances.  Also  responded  to 
lot  No.  6  and  found  no  trouble.  They  pa- 
troled  the  area  but  the  gathering  of  groups 
had  subsided. 


One  officer  went  to  lot  No.  7  and  saw  large 
groups  running  toward  21st  and  C  Streets 
NE.  and  Oklahoma  Avenue  and  Benning 
Road  NE.  He  then  resp>onded  to  an  accident 
scene. 

Three  other  officers  responded  but  the  dis- 
orders  had   ceased   upon  arrival. 

John  E.  Winters, 
Deputy  Chief,  Youth  Aid  Division. 


ExHiBrr  B:  The  Catholic  Schools  Report 
of  INJX.TRIES  Sustained  at  District  or  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  Thanksgiving  Day  Foot- 
ball Game 

SLTRVET   results 

Pergonal  injury  or  personal  damage  of  prop- 
erty to  St.  Johns  students 

Personal  injury: 

Head,   struck  with   stick 5 

Head,  struck  with  rocks 26 

Head,  struck  by  umbrella 2 

Head,  struck  with   bottle 6 

Head,  struck  with  pipe 2 

Struck    in   face 52 

Tlirown  on   the  ground  and  kicked-.  15 

Cut   with    a    knife 8 

Broken  nose,  facial  cuts 2 

Broken    Jaw 1 


Total 119 


Personal  property  damage: 
Band  Instruments  dented. 
Buses,  windows  smashed-. 
Fenders  dented 

Car  windows  smashed 


4 

2 

7 

10 

Trenchcoats   ripped 2 

Trousers  ripped 

Pair    glasses    broken 

Raincoat  and  blanket  stolen 

Air  filter  removed  from  car 

Set  license  tags  removed 

Set  car  tires  slashed 

Students  almost  universally  reported  be- 
ing pushed  or  shoved  out  of  the  way. 

Tlie  following  listed  injuries  to  members 
of  the  students"  families  and  friends  were 
obtained  from  selected  qiiestlonnaires: 

Injured  friends  of  St.  Johns  High  School 

students: 

Hit  in  head  with  rocks  and  bottles 7 

Hit  with  sticks 7 

Hit  with  pieces  of  pipe 2 

Hit  with  umbrellas 23 

Cut  with  knives  or  razors 8 

Thrown  to  ground  and  kicked 11 

Broken  nose n 

Struck  in  face 21 

Teeth  knocked  out 4 

Black    eyes 19 

Torn    clothing 3 

Car   damage 44 

Miscellaneous:  Jostled,  pushed  around, 

shoved,   slapped,   etc 132 

Purses   snatched 3 


Total 295 

Injured     relatives     of     St.     Johns     High 

School  students: 

Hit  in  head  with  rocks  and  sticks 6 

Hit  with  bottles 5 

Thrown  to  ground  and  kicked 3 

Struck  in  face 4 

Car  damage 4 

Black    eye 1 

Hit  with  umbrellas 2 

Purses  snatched 2 

Cut    eyes 4 

Miscellaneous:         jostled,        punched. 

pushed  around,  slapped,  etc 13 


Totf.l 44 


Overall  total  injuries: 

St.  Johns  students 119 

Friends 295 

Relatives 44 


Other  miscellaneous  injuries: 

Carroll,  boys  Jumped-. _ 2 

Notre  Dame,  girl  hit  on  head 1 

Gonzaga,    4    boys    struck;     3    parents 

struck 7 

Other  miscellaneous  injuries: 

Immaculata,  girls  hurt 2 

Immaculate  Conception,  girl  knocked 

down 1 

Mackin,  boy  Jumped  by  boys 1 

St   Anselm,  1  hit  In  mouth;  1  Jostled; 

1  punched 3 

St.  Anthony,  1  girl  slapped;  1  boy  and 

his  mother  pushed  and  shoved 3 

St.  Patrick,  girl  hit  with  umbrella;  an- 
other scratched  on  chin;  4  punched.       6 
De  Matha.  boy.  broken  jaw 1 


Total 27 

Grand    total 485 


Exhibit  C:  The  District  or  Columbia  Public 
Schools  Report  of  Students  Injured  at 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  Thanks- 
giving Day  Football  Game 

BROWNE 

1.  Boy.  ankle  Injtu-ed. 
2    Boy.  knee  injured. 

3.  Boy.  leg  Injured. 

4.  Boy,  leg  Injured, 

eastern 

1.  Boy,  leg  skinned  and  scabbed. 

2.  Boy.  left  leg  skinned. 

3.  Boy  struck  and  knocked  down. 

4.  Boy  struck  and  knocked  down. 

5.  Boy  trampled  on  by  crowd  causing  pains 
in  back. 

6.  Boy  struck  in  back  with  brick. 

7.  Girl    bruised   on    head,   on   neck,   hurt 
back  and  threatened  with  knife. 

8.  Girl,   policeman  attempting  to  hit  boy 
with  club  hit  girl  because  boy  ducked. 

WOODSON 

1    Girl  slapped  on  previously  burned  face. 
langley 

1.  Girl,  leg  injiired.  treated  at  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital. 

WILSON 

1.  Boy   knocked   unconscious,  teeth  loos- 
ened, nose  and  back  of  head  injured. 

WESTERN 

1.  Boy  hit  between  Jaw  and  ear. 

BANNEKER 

1.  Boy  hit  In  mouth. 

2.  Boy,  swollen  hand. 

3.  Girl  hit  by  beer  bottle. 

4.  Boy  hit  with  bottle  on  back. 

5.  Boy  hit  by  rock. 

6.  Boy  struck  by  whisky  bottle. 

7.  Boy  hit    by  splattering   glass  splinters. 
8    Boy  struck  by  beer  can. 

DOUGLASS 

1.  Boy,  burnt  fingers  and  cut  on   thumb 
by  glass. 

2.  Boy  knocked  down  and  hit  nose  on  rail 
of  seat. 

DEAL 

1    Boy.  dislocated  Jaw. 


Total 458 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  WARREN  C. 
WOOD 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  200  military  and  Government  lead- 
ers gathered  in  Omaha  on  January  12  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  Nebraska's  most 
distinguished  citizen  soldiers. 

He  is  Maj.  Gen.  Warren  C.  Wood  of 
Gering,  Nebr.,  who  retired  as  command- 
ing general  of  the  34th  Infantry  Division, 
Iowa-Nebraska  National  Guard. 

At  the  dinner.  Gov.  Frank  Morrison 
paid  tribute  to  General  Wood,  not  only 
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as  a  guardsman  but  as  a  civic  leader. 
He  pointed  out  the  many  contributions 
by  the  general  to  the  development  of 
western  Nebraska  and  the  State  as  a 
whole.  The  Governor  observed  that 
General  Wood's  retirement  was  not  the 
end  of  a  book  but  the  opening  of  a  new 
chapter  which  will  be  as  productive  and 
illustrious  as  the  previous  ones. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lyle  Welch,  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  Nebraska,  spoke  of  the  brilliant 
military  record  of  General  Wood,  but 
placed  almost  equal  stress  on  his  talents 
as  an  author,  newspaperman,  artist,  mu- 
sician, father,  and  grandfather. 

Maj.  Gen.  Douglass  P.  Quandt,  com- 
manding general,  XVI  Army  Corps,  pre- 
sented General  Wood  with  a  retirement 
certificate  in  the  name  of  Lt.  Gen.  John 
K.  Waters,  commanding  general.  Fifth 
UJS.  Army. 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  Brig.  Gen.  Francis 
Greenlief,  who  has  long  been  associated 
with  General  Wood,  drew  on  a  wealth  of 
personal  experiences,  many  of  them  in 
combat. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  and  ad- 
mired Warren  Wood  for  many  years  as 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gering 
Courier  salute  him  for  his  success  as 
a  soldier,  journalist,  and  community 
leader.  His  literally  thousands  of 
friends  join  in  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  editorial  of  the  Nebraska  Press 
Association  organ  entitled  "We  Are 
Proud  of  General  Wood." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Nebraska  Newspaper 
and  the  text  of  General  Greenliefs  re- 
marks on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  tlie  Nebraska  Newspaper,  January 
1963] 
Wi  Ark  Pboud  or  Geitexai.  VS^ood 
Several  weeks  ago  the  wire  services  carried 
an  announcement  that   Governor  Morrison 
had  approved  the  application  for  retirement 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Warren  Wood,  of  Gering.  com- 
manding general  for  many  years  of  the  34th 
Infantry    Division,    Iowa-Nebraska    National 
Guard. 

An  editorial  commending  Warren  for  his 
service  to  his  professions — newspaperlng  and 
soldiering — is  quite  unnecessary.  Anyone 
who  was  Interested  enough  through  many 
years,  to  keep  up  with  the  news,  knows  of 
Warren's  accomplishments. 

All  of  us  who  served  our  country  in  war- 
time and  had  a  little  tough  go  of  it  know  that 
we  had  a  gravy  train  compared  with  Com- 
manding Officer  Warren  Wood  who  went 
through  hell  day  in  and  day  out,  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  Including  the  roughest  of  all— 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Those  who  didn't 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  in  service 
wouldn't  quite  understand  what  he  did  for 
our  country,  nor  what  he  went  through. 

Soldiering  was  one  of  his  professions.  The 
other  was  newspaperlng.  He  started  early 
at  that,  too,  by  coming  to  press  conventions 
as  a  boy  with  his  late  father.  Both  he  and 
his  father  served  as  presidents  of  NPA. 

We're  proud  <rf  you.  Warren;  and  we're 
thankful  that  there  are  men  like  you  who 
have  given  m>  much  to  the  two  things  that  all 
of  us  hold  K)  near  and  dear  to  our  hearts. 


Remacks  or  Brio.  Gbn.  Prakcis  S.  Oreen- 
LiKr  AT  RrnaiMiKT  Dinner  Honoring  Maj. 
Gen.  Warren  C.  Wood,  Omaha.  Nebr  , 
Janttart  12,  1963 

This  is  truly  an  occasion  of  mixed  emo- 
tions for  me.  While  I  take  great  pride  in 
being  able  to  offer  a  tribute  to  my  friend. 
Maj.  Gen.  Warren  C.  Wood,  there  is  more 
than  a  little  sadness  connected  with  this 
occasion  for  me.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. General  Wood  had  completed  nearly 
39  years  of  service.  He  was  the  senior  Na- 
tional Guard  division  commander  and  yet 
was  among  our  younger  division  com- 
manders. 

General  Wood  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Howitzer  Company,  134th  Infantry,  in  March 
of  1924.  In  4  years  he  had  worked  his  way 
up  to  sergeant  as  a  section  leader,  and  then 
became  first  sergeant  in  March  of  1928. 
After  nearly  4  years  as  first  sergeant,  he  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  on  the  8th 
of  February  1932,  and  was  mobilized  as  a 
first  lieutenant,  platoon  leader  of  Company 
F,  134th  Infantry,  on  December  23.  1940. 

He  became  the  commanding  cfflcer  of  the 
newly  organized  antitank  company  of  the 
regiment  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
captain  in  July  of  1943. 

I  recall  that  the  general  officer  board  which 
examined  General  Wood  for  promotion  from 
colonel  to  brigadier  general  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  General  Wood's  youth  and  of  his 
rapid  promotion.  In  reply.  General  Wood 
observed  that  he  had  made  rapid  progress 
in  recent  years  but  that  he  had  gained  a  lot 
of  experience  In  his  over  11  years  i.s  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

Captain  Wood  organized  and  trained  one 
of  the  truly  outstanding  companies  of  the 
regiment.  I  can  also  well  recall  the  day  that 
antitank  company  received  the  then  new  37 
millimeter  antitank  guns.  With  all  of  the 
button  bursting  that  occurred  in  the  anti- 
tank company  and  particularly  on  the  part 
of  its  commander,  you  would  have  thought 
that  they  had  Jxist  received  a  100-megaton 
atomic  weapon. 

In  July  of  1943  Captain  Wood  was  asslened 
as  the  division  headquarters  commandant 
but  he  returned  to  the  regiment  In  time  to 
be  serving  as  the  executive  officer  of  First 
Battalion,  134th  Infantry,  when  the  battalion 
settled  In  their  new  headquarters  in  Pen- 
zance. England.  Major  Wood's  next  head- 
quarters of  note  was  In  a  tomb  In  the 
cemetery  at  St.  Lo.  Here,  notwithstanding 
the  ghoulish  atmosphere,  he  ran  the  staff 
with  dispatch  and  relative  good  humor. 

Having  fought  its  way  out  of  the  hedge- 
rows, the  134th  Infantry  mounted  trucks 
and  sped  down  the  road  to  rejoin  Patton's 
Second  Army,  but  was  shunted  cff  the  route 
and  thrown  Into  a  counterattack  to  stop  the 
German  drive  toward  Avranches.  This  fight 
at  Mortaln  turned  out  to  be  a  nightmare  In 
Which  German  tanks  attacked  the  rear  of 
the  First  Battalion,  captured  the  motor  park 
and  the  aid  station,  and  nearly  captured  the 
battalion  command  post.  In  fact,  the  bat- 
talion was  saved  when  Major  Wood  grabbed 
clerks  and  headquarters  personnel,  shoved 
bazookas  and  antitank  grenade  launchers 
Into  their  hands  to  fight  off  the  attack  from 
the  rear.  Finally,  after  literally  stealing 
some  tank  destroyers  from  another  mission. 
Major  Wood  led  the  tank  destroyers  in  a  di- 
rect attack  on  the  tanks,  fought  them  off  and 
removed  the  threat.  For  this  action  Major 
Wood  received  his  first  Silver  Ster. 

Lt.  Col.  Wood  Joined  the  Third  Bat- 
talion as  commanding  officer  In  September 
1944.  Finding  the  battalion  badly  shot  up 
and  with  morale  at  a  rather  low  ebb.  his  out- 
standing leadership  provided  a  spark  that 
fired  up  the  battalion  and  led  them  in  the 
hitter  fighting  of  the  fall-winter  campaigns. 
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I  am  certain  that  I  could  talk  all  evenlne 
about  the  courage  and  leadership  of  General 
Wood.  Courage  and  leadership  for  which  he 
Is  known  and  has  been  decorated  many  times 
ni  mention  only  a  few  Incidents. 

One  of  my  most   vivid   recollections   in- 
volved my  own  company,  Company  L   in  a 
defensive   action   in   the   Foret   de  Gremecy 
The  Germans  attacked  our  overextended  po 
sition  at  about  4  a.m.  on  this  particular  dav 
By  about  8  o'clock,  the  center  of  my  hne  w^ 
occupied  by  Germans  and  my  command  poet 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides.     For  a  period 
of  an  hour  or  so  I  pleaded  on  the  telephone 
With  General  Wood,  then  Colonel  Wood    at 
battalion  headquarters,  asking  that  he  com- 
mit the  battalion  reserves,  which  was  I  Com 
pany,  as  I  recall.     For  about  an  hour  I  got 
a  steady  stream  of  reassurance  from  Colonel 
Wood.     Essentially,     the     conversation    was 
•Take  it  easy.  Fluff,  it's  not  as  bad  as  you 
think,  everything  will  work  out  all  right." 
Of  course  I   recognized   that   commitment 
of  a  reserve  prematurely  would  be  a  serious 
tactical  error  but  I  was  more  concerned  with 
survival    than    tactics.     After    the    battalion 
reserve    was    committed,    and    L    Company 
mounted  a  counterattack  of  its  own,  we  were 
able  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  post- 
tlon.     Colonel   Wood,   being  the   leader   that 
he   was,  accompanied   the   reserve   company 
as    it    counterattacked    into    our    area,    a 
couple  of  hours  later  found  him  In  my  fox- 
hole   with    myself    and    my    first    sergeant 
The  Germans  counterattacked  again,  overran 
the    reserve   company  and   L   Company,  and 
we  were  again  surrounded  on  three  sides     I 
don't  believe  I  will  ever  forget  the  look  on 
Colonel  Wood's  face  when  my  first  sergeant 
refused  to  hand  over  his  rlfie  so  that  Colonel 
Wood  could  help  defend  the  command  post. 
However.   I   hasten   to   add    that   the    colonel 
did    a    beautiful    Job    with    his    .45    caliber 
pistol. 

The  funny  part  of  this  Etory  occurred  In 
Colonel  Wood's  conversation  w^th  the  regi- 
mental commander  over  the  commitment  of 
the  regimental  reserve.  Colonel  Wood  got 
the  same  line  of  conversation  from  Colonel 
Miltonberger  that  I  had  earlier  received  from 
Colonel  Wood.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  it  took  an  entire  combat  command  cf 
the  4th  Armored  Division  to  drive  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  L  Company  position.  On 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  outside  Nancy,  Colonel  Wood 
called  upon  his  earlier  training  as  an  anti- 
tank company  commander  by  withdrawing 
the  transport  from  the  battalion  antitank 
section  to  Insure  that  they  stayed  In  place 
against  the  terrific  counterattacks  we  with- 
stood. 

At  about  this  time,  we  were  running  short 
of  81 -millimeter  mortar  ammunition  and 
Jay  Ruby,  being  the  scrounger  that  he  is, 
latched  on  to  a  lot  of  German  80-milllmeter 
ammunition.  While  defending  Sugar  Loaf, 
Jay  was  teaching  his  mortar  crews  to  shoot 
with  the  German  ammunition.  On  one  of 
the  trips  In  his  Jeep,  down  the  back  side  of 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  Colonel  Wood  had  the  un- 
fortunate and  unpleasant  experience  of 
driving  through  the  Impact  area  being  used 
by  Jay  for  the  training  of  his  mortar  crews. 
I  might  say  it  was  quite  a  sight  to  sit  up  on 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill  and  watch  the  battalion 
commander  dodging  his  way  through  a  bar- 
rage of  German  mortar  shells  fired  by  his 
own  heavy  weapons  company  commander. 
Jay  and  I  have  had  many  laughs  over  this: 
In  recent  years  General  Wood  has  been 
known  to  manage  a  smile  over  the  InrJdrnt. 

During  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Colonel 
Wood  returned  to  his  battalion  command 
post  In  a  dense  woods  near  Lutrebols.  I 
might  add  he  was  returning  from  the  hospi- 
tal where  he  had  been  recuperating  from  a 
very  serious  wound.  He  returned  to  find  that 
his  battalion  command  post  was  surrounded. 
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not  on  three  sides,  as  he  had  been  in  my 
command  post,  but  on  all  four  sides.  Again 
Colonel  Wood  heli>ed  save  the  day  by  accu- 
rate use  of  his  .45.  I  think  the  Incident  that 
General  Wood  recalls  most  about  this  par- 
ticular affair  was  the  action  of  his  Chinese 
cook,  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Eng  Hahn.  who 
hurriedly  dumped  all  the  pancake  batter  out 
the  window  rather  than  let  the  Germans  get 
It.  Aithought  Colonel  Wood  lost  his  break- 
fast that  morning,  his  presence  provided  the 
Etablllzlng  influence  the  battalion  needed. 
The  battalion  held  and  survived  to  continue 
the  attack. 

After  leading  the  battalion  through  the 
final  phase  of  the  war,  the  clearing  of  the 
Ruhr  pxKket  In  April  of  1945.  General  Wood 
had  returned  home  shortly  before  the  regi- 
ment and  the  division  returned.  The  occa- 
sion of  his  return  was  an  emergency  leave 
due  to  the  death  of  his  father. 

Following  World  War  II  he  organized  the 
134th  Infantry  and  was  promoted  to  full 
colonel  in  October  of  1946.  He  then  became 
the  assistant  division  commander  In  March 
of  1948  and  was  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral. He  assumed  command  of  the  division 
In  December  of  1954  and  was  promoted  to 
major  general.  During  his  8  years  of  com- 
mand of  the  134th  Infantry  Division,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  general  staff  committee  on 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
policy  for  4  years,  he  became  known  and 
respected  by  senior  guardsmen  and  regulars 
throughout  the  Nation.  General  Wood  has 
now  been  promoted  from  the  position  of 
the  senior  division  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  the  position  of  the  Junior 
elder  statesman  of  the  Guard.  All  of  us  will 
continue  to  welcome  and  respect  his  Judg- 
ment and   recommendations. 

I  have  left  so  many  things,  so  many  trib- 
utes, unsaid  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  close, 
except  to  say  that  If  I  had  my  career  to  do 
over  again  I  could  choose  no  better  com- 
mander than  Warren  C.  Wood. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  K.  NIELSEN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  prom- 
inent Nebraskan,  sp>ortsman,  diplomat, 
educator,  and  authority  on  international 
law  died  here  in  Washington  a  few  days 
ago  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  word  of  tribute. 

Fred  K.  Nielsen  was  a  professor  of  in- 
ternational law  at  Georgetown  Law 
School  from  1924  to  1953  and  represented 
his  country  in  several  international  con- 
ferences. 

He  played  and  coached  football  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  was  coach 
of  the  Georgetown  football  team  in  1910 
and  1911. 

In  1946  Mr.  Nielsen  was  named  special 
consultant  on  international  law  at  the 
Japanese  war  crimes  trials  in  Tokyo. 

As  a  U.S.  representative  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  in  1919.  Mr.  Nielsen 
was  in  charge  of  matters  relating  to 
treaties,  claims  against  enemy  govern- 
ments, and  protection  of  property  in 
enemy  countries. 

During  1921  and  1922  he  attended  the 
Washington  Conference  on  Limitation 
of  Naval  Armaments.  In  1933  he  was 
legal  adviser  to  the  U  S.  delegation  to 
the  London  Economic  Conference. 

Among  his  State  Department  assign- 
ments was  the  Job  of  solicitor,  or  chief 
law  officer.  In  1921  to  1922.  During  the 
same  period  he  was  a  member  of  the 


board  of  examiners  for  entrance  to  the 
diplomatic  service. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Nielsen  was 
brought  to  Iowa  by  his  parents  from  his 
birthplace,  Slagelse,  Denmark.  In  1902 
he  received  an  A3,  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  where  he  also  took 
a  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in  1904. 

Among  his  survivors  is  a  niece.  Miss 
Margaret  Nielsen,  of  Omaha,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Hruska  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
two  ne'A's  accounts  in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Jan   14,  1963] 

Fred  Nielsen,  83,  Dies;   World  Law 

authoeity 

Fred  Keneim  Nielsen.  83,  an  attorney  who 
served  as  a  diplomat  and  became  an  author- 
ity on  International  law,  died  Saturday  at 
his  apartment  in  the  Chaslleton,  1701  16th 
Street  NW..  after  suffering  a  stroke. 

Mr  Nielsen  was  a  professor  of  international 
law  at  Georgetown  Law  School  from  1924  to 
1953.  He  took  several  leaves  of  absence  to 
represent  the  United  Stiites  in  international 
arbitrations. 

In  1946,  he  was  named  a  special  consultant 
on  international  law  at  the  trials  of  Japanese 
war  criminals  In  Tokyo. 

As  a  U.S.  representative  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  in  1919,  Mr.  Nielsen  was  in 
charge  of  matters  relating  to  treaties,  claims 
agralnst  enemy  governments  and  protection 
of  property  in  enemy  countries. 

During  1921  and  1922,  he  attended  the 
Washington  Conference  of  Limitation  of 
Naval  Armaments.  In  1933  he  was  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  London 
Economic  Conference. 

Among  his  State  Department  assignments 
was  the  Job  of  solicitor,  or  chief  law  ofl5cer, 
In  1921  -22.  During  the  same  period,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  for 
entrance  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

At  the  age  of  1,  Mr.  Nielsen  was  brought 
to  Iowa  by  his  parents  from  his  birthplace, 
Slagelse,  Denmark.  In  1902,  he  received  an 
AB  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where  he  also  took  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree 
in  1904. 

He  played  and  coached  football  at  Nebraska 
and  served  as  coach  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity's football  team  in  1910  and  1911.  He 
earned  a  master's  degree  in  law  at  George- 
town and  was  made  an  honorary  doctor  of 
law 

Mr  Nielsen  was  -dmltted  to  the  District 
Bar  and  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1908.  He  served  as  a  major  In  the 
Army  in  France  during  World  War  I. 

A  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  Mr. 
Nielsen  belonged  to  the  American,  District 
and  Federal  Bar  Associations,  Order  of  the 
Coif.  Columbia  Historical  Society  and  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

He  belonged  to  the  Chevy  Chase.  Lawyers, 
University  and  National  Press  Clubs  here. 
Mr.  Nielsen  never  married. 

Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday 
at  Gawler's.  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Harrison 
Street  NW.  Burial  will  be  In  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

He  leaves  three  nieces.  Miss  Alice  Nielsen 
of  Mlnneap>olls,  Miss  Margaret  Nielsen  of 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  MacHaiBe  of 
Corvallls,  Oreg.,  and  two  nephews,  Ralph  N. 
of  State  College,  Pa.,  and  Herluf  P.,  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  14.  1963] 

P&XD  K.  NiKLSKN,  83,  vs.  DlPI>01CAT 

Fred  K.  Nielsen,  83,  retired  diplomat  and 
authority  on  International  law,  died  Satur- 
day at  the  Chastleton.  1701  16th  Street  NW.. 
after  suffering  a  stroke. 

A  professor  of  International  law  at  George- 
town Law  School  from  1924  to  1953.  Mr.  Niel- 
sen represented  the  United  States  In  several 
international  arbitrations. 

He  served  as  counsel  and  U.S.  delegate  In 
the  arbitration  of  claims  InvolTing  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands.  Mexico,  Egypt,  and 
Turkey,  and  was  a  special  consultant  to  the 
International  mCitary  tribunal  which  tried 
Japanese  war  criminals  after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Nielsen  was  a  delegate  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  In  1919,  the  Washington 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Naval  Arma- 
ments in  1921  and  1922,  and  the  London 
Economic  and  Financial  Conference  of  1933. 

Born  In  Slagelse,  Denmark,  Mr.  Nielsen 
wa£  brought  to  America  by  his  parents  when 
he  was  a  year  old.  The  family  settled  In 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Nielsen  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  where  he  received  an  A3. 
degree  in  1902,  and  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree 
In  1904. 

Mr.  Nielsen  played  and  coached  football  at 
Nebraska  and  coached  Georgetown's  football 
team  for  several  years  after  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. He  was  admitted  v  the  District  of 
Columbia  bar  and  to  prac*>.ce  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  tn  1908. 

After  service  as  a  major  in  the  Army  In 
France  during  World  War  I.  Mr.  Nielsen 
supervised  matters  relating  to  treaties, 
claims  against  enemy  governments  and  pro- 
tection of  property  in  enemy  countries  at  the 
peace  conference. 

He  was  Solicitor  of  the  State  Department 
from  1920  to  1922. 

Mr.  Nielsen  served  on  the  executive  coun- 
cli  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law  and  belonged  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Columbia  Historical  Society,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociations. He  was  a  member  of  the  Che^-y 
Chase,  the  Lawyers,  and  University  Clubs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— CLO- 
TUTRE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  question: 
Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  termi- 
nate debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  session 
and  proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a 
rule  change  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Senate  rules? 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
question  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Vice  President,  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  Does  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  have  the  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  terminate  debate  at  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  a  session  and  proceed  to  an 
immediate  vote  on  a  rule  change  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Senate  rules? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  once  again  to  defend  a  freedom  so 
fundamental,  so  dear  to  all  of  us.  that 
se«ningly  it  would  need  no  defense.  Yet 
in  recent  years  attacks  on  this  freedom 
have  become  so  commonplace  as  to  seri- 
ously threaten  our  republican  form  of 
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government,  which  has  been  nurtured 
for  so  long  as  a  way  of  life  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Indeed,  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  are 
severely  shaken  by  these  repeated  as- 
saults. However,  these  foundations  have 
been  nurtured  and  have  withstood  the 
travails  of  history  before.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson knew  the  kind  of  government  he 
had  helped  forge  when  he  addressed  the 
people  of  the  Nation  at  his  first  inaugiu-al 
in  1801.    He  said: 

I  believe  this  is  the  strongest  government 
on  earth. 

It  was  and  is  the  strongest  Govern- 
ment on  earth,  and  it  will  not  lose  its 
strength  and  the  seciirlty  it  holds  in  a 
position  of  world  leadership  so  long  as 
we  keep  an  abiding  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers. 

But,  Mr.  President,  all  of  the  repeated 
assaults  on  our  constitutional  systems  of 
government  and  on  the  Senate  as  a  de- 
liberative body,  and  the  various  attacks 
from  time  to  time  on  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  pale  Into  insignificance  when  we 
see  the  action  that  was  taken  yesterday, 
and  the  pending  motion  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

I  turn  to  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  read  a  por- 
tion of  section  5  of  article  I: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings. 

Hiat  constitutional  authority  is  appar- 
ently being  used  by  those  who  strike  at 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  and  our 
republican  form  of  government,  to  take 
precipitate,  violent,  and  unconstitutional 
action. 

Let  us  examine  that  language  again: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  the  phrase 
"each  House"  mean?  It  means  the  two 
Houses  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  They  are  as  follows:  first, 
the  Senate;  second,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  are  the  only  Houses 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  word  "House"  or  the  word 
"Houses"  does  not  refer  to  the  1st  Con- 
gress or  the  2d  Congress  or  the  88th 
Congress.  The  words  refer  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  language  is  the  authority  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has,  in  the 
Constitution,  to  form  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. Under  the  Constitution— the 
language  I  have  read— any  rules  that  the 
Senate  may  see  fit  to  make  regarding  its 
procedure  would  be  constitutional,  be- 
cause the  clear  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution Itself  delegates  to  the  Senate— this 
body— the  power,  the  right,  the  duty,  the 
responsibility,  and.  yes,  the  privilege,  to 
make  its  own  rules. 

The  Senate  has  made  its  own  rules. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  answered  that 
question  yesterday.  I  refer  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  yesterday's  debate, 
at  page  1214.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENLoopiai] 
asked  this  question: 

Is  the  Senate  operating  under  any  rules 
now;  and.  If  so,  will  the  Chair  state  under 
what  rules  the  Senate  is  operating? 
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Here  is  the  response  by  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President: 

The  Parliamentarian  Informs  the  Chair 
that  the  Senate  is  now  operating  under  the 
rules  as  shown  in  the  Senate  Manual. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Senate  Manual. 
There  has  been  a  Senate  Manual  since 
the  Senate  first  met  in  1789  and  adopted 
its  rules.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  have 
been  in  continuous  and  constant  exist- 
ence since  that  time,  subject  only  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  rules  them- 
selves. Of  course,  the  Senate  has 
amended  its  rules  from  time  to  time. 
The  Senate  can  amend  its  rules  at  any 
time  it  so  desires.  But  the  only  question 
at  issue  now  is.  Shall  the  Senate  rules  be 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  Senate 
rules?  That  is  the  issue  which  confronts 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  yesterday 
submitted  a  motion.  The  text  of  that 
motion  is  the  question  pending  before 
the  Senate.     It  is  as  follows : 

I  move  under  the  Constitution  that  with- 
out fxirther  debate  the  Chair  submit  the 
pending  question  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

The  Senate  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  174  years.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  this  body  has  any  such  motion  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate.  The  Na- 
tion has  had  many  political  parties. 
Those  political  parties  have  varied  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  one  party  has 
been  in  the  majority;  sometimes  another. 
Sometimes  political  parties  have  died, 
and  new  parties  have  risen  in  their  stead. 
But  in  all  the  174  years  of  history  of  this 
Republic,  nothing  like  the  pending  mo- 
tion has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate before.  Why?  Because  this  is  the 
first  time  any  motion  which  has  pro- 
vided for  instant  cloture  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  body. 

Throughout  the  years,  many  cloture 
resolutions  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  As  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  knows,  beginning  in  1789  and 
lasting  through  1917,  there  was  no  clo- 
ture rule  of  any  kind  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  reason  for  that  was  obvious.  The 
Senate  is  a  forum  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  Senate  was  created  as  a 
compromise.  The  Senate  is  the  last  res- 
ervoir of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
The  Senate  is  the  only  body  in  our  coun- 
try where  each  State,  large  or  small,  rich 
or  poor,  has  two  Senators  to  sit  as  a 
forum  of  the  States,  to  resolve  theii- 
differences. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  rendered 
outstanding  results  in  that  regard.  We 
have  seen  our  country  grow  to  the  point 
Where  it  is  now  comprised  of  50  States. 
Alaska  reaches  almost  to  the  North  Pole. 
Florida  reaches  almost  to  the  Equator. 
One  of  our  States,  Hawaii,  lies  almost 
halfway  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
have  other  territories  that  lie  far  beyond 
the  seas.  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  exist  among  the 
States;  notwithstanding  the  different 
ideas  of  the  people;  notwithstanding 
their  different  economic  interests;  not- 
withstanding their  frequently  different 
customs;  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  been  the  one  forum,  during  all  the 
years  of  the  history  of  our  Republic,  that 


has  resolved  our  differences,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  unfortunate  occurrene^ 
that  lasted  from  1861  to  1865.  The  rea- 
son  why  the  Senate  has  resolved  those 
differences  is  that  Senators,  represent- 
ing the  various  States,  and  having  difl 
ferent.  varying,  and  sometimes  conflict* 
ing  ideas,  could  meet  in  this  forum,  in 
this  body,  and  temper  and  resolve  the 
issues  which  sometimes  have  sought  to 
tear  our  very  Nation  asunder. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  pending  bus! 
ness  before  the  Senate  would  go  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  history  of  our  Republic 
It  is  in  total  and  complete  conflict  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  section  2  of  Senate  Rule  XXlj 
which  provides  for  the  closing  of  debate' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

2.'  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
II  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate,=  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  is 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  tiefore  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion 
to  the  Senate,  and  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but 
one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call 
the  roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that 
a  quorum  is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senau 
by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  sliall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting,:  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
spealt  in  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the  meas- 
ure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  aflTectlng 
the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close. 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and 
read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion, 
or  dilat-ory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order. 
IncUiding  questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  that 
section  provides  the  procedure  for  clos- 
ing debate  in  the  Senate.  It  is  the  pro- 
cedure that  Senators  themselves  have 
determined  to  be  the  proper,  lawful, 
legal,  and  correct  way  of  terminating 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

Now  let  us  compare  section  2  of  Senate 
rule  XXII  with  the  motion  that  was  sub- 
mitted yesterday.  Again  I  quote  the 
language  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico: 

I  move  under  the  Constitution  that  with- 
out further  debate  the  Chair  submit  the 
pending  question  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 


'  As  amended.  Senate  Journal.  17,  81-1, 
Mar.  17.  1949. 

'  As  amended.  Senate  Journal,  37,  8&-1, 
Jan. 12.  1959. 
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That  is  a  "previous  question"  rule,  or 
even  worse  than  that.  It  provides  that 
Senators  themselves  can  immediately 
terminate  debate  with  a  simple  majority 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting.  A 
quorum  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  51  Mem- 
bers. A  majority  of  a  quonun  would  be 
26  Senators.  Mr.  President,  that  motion 
could  be  adopted  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  26  Senators,  and  it  would  deny  74 
Senators  the  right  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  raise  their  voices  to  resist 
legislation  they  might  consider  to  oe  un- 
constitutional, harsh,  intemperate,  arro- 
gant, or  wrong  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who.  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  conscience,  would  vote 
for  so  preposterous  a  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  pages  of  history  are 
littered  with  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  died  and  have  be- 
come dictatorships.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  have  become  dictator- 
ships because  the  parhamentary  bodies 
of  those  countries  have  died  and  have 
surrendered  their  power  to  arrogant 
men,  willful  men,  or  desperate  men.  who 
then  have  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  their  government  under  a  dictator- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic  there  have  been  many  times 
when  great  and  powerful  men  who  were 
popular  witli  the  people  have  sought 
legislation  which  has  been  struck  down 
by  free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  us  see  what  purpose  free  speech 
in  the  Senate  has  served  in  our  own 
Republic.  Perhaps  the  greatest  bul- 
wark that  protects  the  Uberties  of  our 
people  is  the  constitutional  right  of 
habeas  corpus.  When  anyone  Is  placed 
in  jail  illegally  or  unlawfully  and  is  de- 
tained there,  he  can  go  into  any  one 
of  our  courts  and  secure  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  and  then  he  must  be  released, 
or  else  charges  must  be  preferred  against 
him  and  he  must  be  given  a  trial.  But 
in  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  in  1861  it  was  decided 
that  the  WTit  of  habeas  corpus  was 
handicapping  those  who  were  pursuing 
the  War  Between  the  States;  so  they 
sought  to  have  that  right  suspended. 
But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1863.  free  speech  prevented  the  right 
to  obtain  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from 
being  suspended. 

What  else?  In  the  lifetime  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  in  1937.  a  pow- 
erful, popular,  influential  President  of 
the  United  States  sought  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
did  not  like  the  idea  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  holding  unconstitutional 
some  of  the  bills  he  favored.  So  his 
answer  to  that  situation  was  to  attempt 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  mem- 
bers who  would  do  his  bidding,  mem- 
ber's who  thought  as  he  did;  and  he  sub- 
mitted a  bill  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  But  free  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  alerted  and  awakened  the 
American  people,  and  the  bill  was  killed. 

Even  more  recently  than  that,  Mr. 
President,  in  1946,  when  there  had  been 
an  imfortunate  series  of  strikes  in  this 
country,  and  when  an  infuriated  and  in- 
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flamed  public  opimon  had  developed, 
there  was  a  repetition  of  such  a  precip- 
itous attempt  to  obtain  legislation. 
President  Truman  was  then  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  he  became  in- 
furiated with  the  members  of  the  rail- 
way labor  unions  who  were  striking.  So 
he  sent  to  Congress  proposed  legislation 
which  would  have  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  within  24  hours 
to  draft  into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  the  members  of  the  railway  labor 
unions. 

What  happened?  The  bill  went  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has  a 
previous  question  rule.  So.  on  the  same 
day  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed,  with  only  13  dissenting 
votes  in  the  entire  Membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  then 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Senate  was  prepared  to  vote  imme- 
diately, even  without  having  a  committee 
hearing  held.  At  that  time  Bob  Taft. 
Sr  ,  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  he  held  up 
the  bill.  Free  speech  was  exercised  in 
the  Senate;  and  when  people  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  portion  ol  the  bill  which 
authorized  the  drafting  into  the  U.S. 
Army  of  the  railway  union  members  was 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  only  three  il- 
lustrations of  what  has  happened  in  our 
country  because  of  the  free  speech  pro- 
vision which  operates  to  protect  the 
liberties  and  the  rights  of  our  people 
under  our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  cite  an  example 
even  more  far-reaching  than  that:  A 
year  ago  I  had  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  reading  William  L.  Shirers 
book  "The  Rise  and  Pall  of  the  Third 
Reich."  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  every  Senator  and  of  every  person  in 
the  United  States.  Prom  my  readmg  of 
the  book,  I  was  forcefully  and  vividly 
impressed  with  the  recitation  therein  of 
the  power  of  dictatorship  which  devel- 
oped in  Germany.  Adolf  Hitler  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  Germany  by 
von  Hindenburg.  who  was  the  President 
of  Geimany.  The  appointment  was 
made  in  a  pei-fectly  legal  and  lawful 
manner;  von  Hinoenburg  had  the  power 
to  appoint  the  Chancellor,  and  did  ap- 
point him.  But  after  Hitler  became 
Chancellor  of  Germany,  he  sent  to  the 
Reichstag  a  bill  which  was  called  the 
Enabling  Act.  It  was  alleged  to  be  a 
welfare  bill.  But.  Mr.  President,  not^ 
the  powers  which  that  Enabling  Act 
granted  to  Hitler:  First,  it  gave  to  Hitler 
the  power  to  amend  the  Gennan  consti- 
tution as  he  saw  fit;  second,  it  gave  to 
Hitler  the  power  to  make  treaties  with 
foreign  countries  as  he  saw  fit;  third,  it 
gave  to  Hitler  the  power  to  raise  the 
taxes  and  to  expend  the  money  in  any 
way  that  he  saw  fit.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately the  German  Reichstag  did 
not  have  a  rule  of  free  speech.  So  a  vote 
on  that  bill  was  called  in  very  short  or- 
der. The  result  was  that  approximately 
400  members  of  the  German  Reichstag 
voted  "yea,"  and  about  100  members 
voted  "nay." 


But.  Mr.  President,  if  there  had  been 
free  speech  in  the  German  Reichstag,  the 
legislative  body  of  Gennany.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  if  the  members  who 
then  constituted  the  minority  of  that  leg- 
islative body  had  been  men  and  women 
of  courage,  they  could  have  alerted  and 
awakened  the  people  of  Germany  to  the 
danger  which  faced  them,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  that  event  the  enabling  act 
would  not  have  been  passed.  If  that 
enabling  act  had  not  been  passed,  all 
power  in  Germany  would  not  have  passed 
to  Adolf  Hitler,  who  set  the  stage  for  the 
bloodiest  war  in  all  history. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  given  a  vivid  illustration, 
from  contemporary  history;  he  has 
pointed  out  how  the  lack  of  free  speech 
in  the  German  Reichstag  led  to  the 
bloodiest  war  m  all  history. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  com- 
pare that  situation  in  the  German  Reich- 
stag with  the  situation  under  our  own 
form  of  government,  in  which  we  have 
maintained  the  right  of  free  sp>eech.  and 
particularly  the  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press?  Cannot  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia conceive  that  it  is  entirely  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  if  these  safe- 
guards were  to  be  removed,  a  majority 
could,  acting  on  impulse,  pass  a  bill 
which  would  make  great  inroads  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  and.  once  that 
precedent  were  established,  could  not  an- 
other inroad  be  made,  with  the  result 
that  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  could,  by  that  process,  be  de- 
stroyed? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  entirely  correct.  When 
there  is  in  our  country  a  great  and  pow- 
erful person,  he  could  take  immediate 
advantage  of  the  mass  communication 
media,  and  could  say,  "I  want  so  and 
so  passed ;  it  must  be  done  in  the  public 
interest" ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  obtain  the  support  of  an 
oven^helming  majority  of  the  people. 
In  that  event,  because  of  the  tremendous 
pressures  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  could  be  obtained  in  the 
House  on  the  very  day  when  the  bill 
was  introduced  there.  Similarly,  in  such 
a  situation,  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  AiTDERsoNl  could  be  acted  on  im- 
mediately in  the  Senate.  That  could  be 
Stopped  only  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  is  the  one  legislative  body  In 
which  Senators  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion can  cause  delay  until  the  American 
people  can  look  at  the  proposal  and 
consider  it  and  determine  whether  it  is 
in  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  answered  very 
well,  mdeed. 

Even  though  there  is  in  the  Constitu- 
tion the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  has  there  not  been  a  trend,  for  at 
least  a  few  decades,  to  make  inroads,  bit 
by  bit.  upon  the  plain  langxiage  of  the 
Constitution? 
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Mr.     TALMADGE 
has  been. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  in  that  way.  bit 
by  bit,  there  has  been  erosion  of  the 
Constitution  or  evolution  of  the  so-called 
"new  thought";  and  in  that  way  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
could  be,  and  would  be,  stricken  down, 
unless  the  effort  were  exposed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  there  is  already 
a  trend  in  the  direction  "of  whuttling 
away  the  plain  provisions  and  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  friend  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Part  of  that  trend  is 
the  renewal  of  rule  XXTI,  which  is  a 
roadblock. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.         

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  rule  does  to  a 
degree  prevent  those  things  from  hap- 
pening. If  we  should  remove  that  ob- 
stacle, what  would  be  left? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  would  be 
none. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  protected  is  by  the  Senate, 
where  there  is  free  debate.  Hundreds 
of  other  constitutions  have  been  swept 
away  before.  How?  By  some  p)owerful 
popular  figure  who  came  forth  with  a 
program  that  the  people  thought  was  in 
their  national  interest.  The  people  were 
inflamed.  Sometimes  they  demanded 
immediate  action.  The  legislative  body 
acted,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  lost.     It  was  too  late. 

The  Senate  is  the  one  body  that  pre- 
vents something  like  that  happening  in 
America. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  now  is 
whether  or  not  51  Senators — or  even  26 
Senators — can  gag  74  Senators  who  may 
happen  to  be  absent.  When  one  stops 
to  think  of  it,  it  is  ridiculous.  It  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  all  our  history,  all  of 
our  precedents,  all  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  government  and,  I  hope,  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hart  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Even  though  rule 
XXn  as  it  now  exists  is  a  safeguard  and 
an  obstacle  against  hasty  legislation, 
nevertheless,  is  it  not  true  that  when 
there  is  a  real  need,  a  real  emergency, 
an  urgency,  or  the  Nation  is  imperiled,  it 
has  always  been  possible  imder  rule 
XXII  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation? 
Has  that  not  been  true  since  1927,  a 
period  which  includes  the  great  depres- 
sion, the  prelude  to  World  War  n,  the 
fighting  of  Worid  War  U,  the  post-Worid 
War  II  adjustment,  the  Korean  war,  and 
the  years  that  have  intervened  since?  Is 
that  not  a  real  test,  and  has  it  not  proved 
its  worth? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  In  the  history  of  America 
free  speech  has  never  condemned  a  good 
bill  and  it  never  will. 
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Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  proposed 
immediate,  instant  gag  rule  like  to  say, 
"we  cannot  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  unless 
we  can  gag  the  Senate."  The  able  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  knows,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  in  the  short  period  of  time  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body — only 
6  years — two  civil  rights  bills  have 
passed,  one  in  1957  and  another  in  1959. 
When  those  bills  were  pending  before  the 
Senate  there  were  35  or  40  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  every  conceivable  scheme  that 
any  civil  rights  advocate  could  possibly 
think  of. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  delegate  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  power  to  be- 
come guardian  over  10  percent  of  the 
American  people.  Every  scheme  that 
could  be  thought  of  by  anyone  who  likes 
to  think  of  civil  rights  bills  as  being  a 
means  to  delegate  more  power  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  give  one  group 
of  our  citizens  an  advantage  over  another 
group  was  presented. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  about  the  record  of  voting  on  the 
bills  is  true.  Every  proposal  had  its  day 
in  court.  Every  idea  was  voted  upon.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  last  year  a  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  was  introduced  and  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  and  another  effort 
to  impose  cloture  was  made.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  effort  to  obtain  cloture 
failed  by  a  majority  of  the  membership 
of  this  body,  which  shows  conclusively 
the  fault  and  the  failure  was  due  to  the 
fault  of  the  bill  and  not  rule  XXII? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  As  the  able  Senator 
knows,  it  was  in  complete  derogation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  who  opposed  the 
measure  convinced  the  majority  of  Sena- 
tors, under  adverse  conditions,  that  it 
was  true.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  they  voted  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  entirely 
true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced there  was  a  good  prospect  of  its 
passage  without  delay. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  it  would 
have  passed  overwhelmingly  if  Senators 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  measure  leisurely  and  see  that  it  con- 
flicted with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  two  separate  places. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senators  had  an  op- 
portunity really  to  go  beneath  the  surface 
and  examine  the  measure  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  listen  to  Senators  who  opposed 
it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  able  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  me  that  this  unpleasant  bat- 
tle be  waged  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, in  these  Halls  where  for  174  years 
this  great  body  has  striven  to  serve  the 
Nation  as  the  preservator  of  individual 
liberty — not  as  its  suppressor. 
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To  all  of  us  who  refuse  to  turn  our 
backs  on  history  and  tradition,  who  will 
not  deny  our  time-tested  heritages,  who 
stand  resolutely  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment  as  entrusted  to  us  by  our 
Founding  Fathers,  who  steadfastly  re- 
fuse to  see  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  stripped  of  its  constitutional  role 
as  protector  of  our  republican  form  of 
government,  it  is  truly  saddening  to  con- 
template these  biennial  ravages  on  a 
liberty  which  above  all  we  have  been 
exhorted  for  generations  to  always 
preserve. 

I  speak,  Mr.  President,  of  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  right  to  unlimited  dissent 
and  expression  of  opinion,  especially  in 
the  Senate.  Here.  I  think,  is  the  last 
bulwark  of  constitutional  government 
and  State  sovereignty. 

If  fight  we  must  to  protect  this  free- 
dom— to  keep  it  inviolate  for  future  gen- 
erations, then  fight  we  will,  with  every 
resource  at  our  command. 

To  this  we  are  dutybound.  There  is 
too  much  at  stake  for  us  to  do  other- 
wise—much, much  more  than  a  political 
objective,  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

The  future  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  the  preservation  of 
this  liberty. 

The  well-being  of  the  Nation,  with  its 
intricate  system  of  checks  and  balances 
of  government,  depends  on  the  preser\-a- 
tion  of  this  liberty. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  individual 
liberties  of  every  citizen  of  this  Nation 
depend  on  the  preservation  of  this  lib- 
erty. 

We  have  been  warned  before,  in  terms 
so  meaningful  and  forceful  that  I  can- 
not understand  how  they  could  go  un- 
heeded— how  anyone  could  challenge 
them.  So  ominous  have  been  these 
warnings  that  to  ignore  them  is  to  flirt 
with  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  destruc- 
tion of  the  government  which  has  made 
this  Nation  great. 

Once  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
surrenders  its  freedom  of  speech — laying 
it  like  a  sacrificial  lamb  on  the  altar  of 
political  expediency — it  will  be  lost  for- 
ever. 

The  consequences,  frightening  to  free 
men  everywhere,  would  reach  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  great  deliberative 
body.  They  would  touch  every  region 
of  the  country,  every  state,  and  every 
individual. 

The  day  we  give  up  freedom  of  debate 
in  the  Senate  would  surely  be  a  dark 
one,  but  rest  assured  that  more  fearful 
ones  would  follow. 

With  freedom  of  debate  would  go  a 
cornerstone  of  our  Government.  And 
who  can  say  how  long  it  would  be  be- 
fore the  rest,  crippled  beyond  repair, 
comes  tumbling  down? 

This  great  edifice,  this  Institution, 
would  be  wrecked,  Mr.  President.  Those 
who  tamper  with  such  destruction,  do 
so  in  the  iniquitous  name  of  "majority 
rule."  Or,  to  use  the  words  of  some  of 
those  who  would  stifle  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, "So  that  a  majority  can  work  its 
will." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  all  of 
us  here  and  those  who  follow  us  would 
sorely  regret  the  day  when  an  arrogant 
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majority  could  work  its  will  in  this  Sen- 
ate, crushing  all  opposition  in  Its  path. 

Try  to  envision  the  day  when  an  im- 
restrained  majority  could  "work  Its  will" 
in  this  Senate,  without  regard  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  minority. 

Chaos  would  reign  in  a  govermnent  or 
society  where  the  potential  tyranny  of 
the  majority  is  not  strongly  circum- 
scribed. Alexander  Hamilton  tells  us 
that  a  state  of  anarchy  exists,  even  in  a 
state  of  nature,  where  the  weaker  is  not 
secure  against  the  stronger. 

Such  security  was  intended  by  our 
Founding  Fathers.  They  were  well 
aware  as  we  should  be.  that  the  excesses 
of  democracy  can  be  as  offensive  as 
totalitarianism. 

They  also  were  well  aware  that  the 
strong  are  not  always  strong,  the  weak 
not  always  weak — that  majorities  and 
minorities  shift,  that  tables  can  be 
turned. 

It  was  John  W.  Scoville  who  said: 

Those  who  Invoke  the  law  to  curb  the  llber- 
tiee  of  others  forge  weapons  which  at  a  later 
time  may  be  turned  against  them.  If  I  use 
the  law  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  my  neigh- 
bor, I  have  no  defense  when  my  neighbor 
uses  the  law  to  destroy  my  freedom. 

Anyone  unwise  enough  to  rush  pell 
mell  to  tear  down  an  mstltution  which 
has  proven  itself  worthy,  should  heed 
these  words  of  Edmund  Burke,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman  who  believed  that  peo- 
ple who  do  not  look  backward  cannot 
look  forward  to  posterity. 

Writing  in  1790.  Burke  said: 

It  Is  with  Infinite  caution  that  any  man 
ought  to  venture  upon  pulling  down  an  edi- 
fice, which  has  answered  In  any  tolerable 
degree  for  ages  the  common  purposes  of  so- 
ciety, or  on  building  It  up  again,  without 
having  models  and  patterns  of  approved 
utility  before  his  eyes. 

This  is  sound  advice,  for  all  times — 
whatever  the  age  or  whatever  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  told  us  last  Augtist  that 
when  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress convened,  there  would  be  a  renewal 
of  the  efforts  to  limit  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  took  issue 
with  the  rights  of  the  minority.  He  con- 
tended that  these  rights  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  will  of  the  majority  and  pre- 
vent action  in  this  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  he  be- 
lieves in  majority  rule.  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  he 
said: 

We  shall  be  back  next  January,  and  then 
we  hope  to  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote:  and  when 
the  roll  Is  called,  we  will  find  who  are  the 
real  friends  of  majority  rule  In  the  Senate 
and  who  are  Its  opponents. 

With  all  respect  for  the  opinion  and 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  he 
has  missed  his  target,  that  his  aim  falls 
wide  of  the  real  issue  involved  here. 

It  is  not,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  have  it,  a  question  of  who  are  the 
friends  of  majority  rule  in  the  Senate, 
and  who  are  its  enemies. 

It  is.  however,  a  question  of  who  are 
the  friends  of  our  republican  form  of 
government. 
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It  is  a  question  of  who  are  the  friends 
and  protectors  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Senate  as  endowed  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  is  a  question  of  who  would  under- 
mine this  great  body  by  installing  gag 
rule,  thereby  rendering  the  Senate  help- 
less against  an  onslaught  of  extremism, 
intolerance,  and  power  politics. 

It  is  a  question  of  who  would  upset 
the  checks  and  balances  system  of  our 
government,  which  was  delicately  con- 
trived by  oiu-  forefathers  to  insiu-e  this 
Nation  a  lasting  government,  a  stable 
and  strong  government,  one  which  is 
close  to  and  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people. 

It  is  a  question  of  who  would  reduce 
this  Senate  to  an  ineffective  arm  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  a  question  of  who  would  give  a 
majority  of  one  the  power  to  trample 
mercilessly  over  the  minority. 

The  position  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  clear.    It  is  unwavering. 

I  am  not  a  friend  of  imrestrained 
majority  rule  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  never  will  be — not  when  it 
means  the  stifling  of  debate  and  the 
smothering  of  all  dissent  in  the  Senate; 
not  when  it  means  that  minority  rights 
will  stand  naked  and  defenseless,  the 
whipping  boy  for  tyrannical  abuse  by  a 
majority  of  one;  not  when  it  causes  dis- 
unity and  strife  between  large  sections 
of  this  country  and  divides  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population. 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  President,  justifica- 
tion for  rule  by  the  bare  majority  in  the 
Senate  can  never  be  foimd — certainly 
not  in  so  transient  an  objective  as  force 
legislation  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions. 

We  must  cast  aside  doctrinaire  toying 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  individual 
liberties  which  are  embodied  in  our  re- 
publican form  of  goverimient. 

Opponents  of  freedom  of  debate  m 
the  Senate  would  give  full  and  easy  sway 
to  the  majority  because,  they  say.  a  mi- 
nority can  paralyze  legislative  action. 

They  would  knock  down,  with  one 
swift  blow,  the  right  of  the  minority  to 
be  heard,  to  vigorously  dissent  from  that 
which  it  deems  to  be  wrong.  At  the 
same  time.  Mr.  President,  they  try  to 
tell  us  they  believe  in  "full  and  free  dis- 
cussion." 

Last  August,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said: 

We  who  believe  In  the  ultimate  power  of 
the  majority  to  act  also  believe  in  full  and 
free  discussion, 

Mr.  President,  standing  rule  XXII  of 
the  Senate,  as  it  now  exists,  makes  this 
possible.  Rule  XXII.  as  now  written, 
providing  for  a  two-thirds  vote  to  cut 
off  debate,  undeniably  permits  a  true 
majority  to  act. 

Just  as  important,  it  also  protects  the 
minority  from  the  persecution  of  an  im- 
checked,  misguided  majority  and  guar- 
antees to  the  people  of  this  Nation  a  full 
airing  of  a  vital  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  before  the  Nation. 

The  aim  of  our  Founding  Fathers  was 
to  sen.'e  both  the  true  will  of  the  majority 
and  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  both 
will  be  served  so  long  as  there  is  a  free 
play  of  ideas  in  our  Government  and  in 
our  society. 


Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  in  his  Man- 
ual of  Parhamentary  Procedure,  said: 

The  rules  of  tlie  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protec- 
tion of  the  minority,  and  this  design  U  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Constitution. 
You  cannot  remove  it  without  damaging  the 
whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before  tampering 
with  this  right,  we  should  assxire  ourselves 
that  what  Is  lost  will  not  be  greater  than 
what  Is  gained. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  if  rule 
XXII  is  weakened  further  and  If  all  re- 
straints on  the  majority  are  removed 
"full  freedom  of  debate"  in  the  Senate 
would  be  abolished. 

The  warning  of  the  late  Honorable 
Eugene  D.  MiUikan.  the  able  and  elo- 
quent Senator  from  Colorado,  bears  re- 
peating.    He  told  the  Senate  In  1946: 

If  my  country  were  confronted  with  the 
possible  choice  of  surrendering  all  of  the 
individual  rights  of  Its  citizens  under  our 
Constitution  save  one  to  be  selected  by  it, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  counsel  the  preser- 
vation of  the  right  of  free  speech,  for  so  long 
as  this  right  remains  unimpaired  all  other 
rights.  If  lost,  may  be  regained. 

History  confirms  this.  Every  dictator 
knows  it  well  and  selects  free  speech  as  the 
first  victim  of  his  aggression.  Is  the  right 
abused?  Of  cotirse,  it  is  abused.  It  Is 
abused  everywhere  it  exists — it  Is  abused  at 
times  in  the  Senate. 

But  there  are  reasonably  adequate  measures 
against  abuse  which  do  not  destroy  or  seri- 
ously violate  the  right.  It  Is  manifest  that 
If  a  majority  of  one  coiUd  end  free  speech 
In  the  Senate,  it  would  not  be  long  imtll 
there  would  not  be  any  free  speech. 

What  of  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
Mr.  President,  when  they  collide  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority?  Which  shall 
prevail,  is  not  the  real  question. 

I  hold.  Mr.  President,  that  of  overrid- 
ing importance  is  that  truth  and  that 
which  is  just  shall  always  prevaiL 

The  late  Senator  from  Colorado  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when 
he  said: 

It  should  never  be  forgotten.  I  respectfully 
suggest,  that  the  rules  of  a  legislative  body 
In  a  country  which  understands,  appreci- 
ates, and  desires  to  conserve  the  principles 
of  human  freedom  are  adopted  not  to  en- 
hance or  render  unshakable  the  power  of 
the  majority  of  Its  members,  but  rather  to 
protect  those  in  the  minority.  The  rights 
of  the  minority  have  not  been  Imposed  by  a 
minority;  they  have  been  freely  granted  by 
majorities  which  realize  the  fact  that  major- 
ities are  not  always  right,  that  there  is  an 
Inherent  tendency  in  majorities  to  oppress 
minorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  thinking  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
all  time,  is  especially  enlightening  on 
this  matter,  and  I  think  we  would  do  well 
to  consider  his  ideas  today.  Mill,  in  his 
timeless  essay,  "On  Liberty."  defended 
the  give  and  take  of  free  discussion, 
believing  that  in  such  an  atmosphere! 
thinking  is  stimulated  and  truth,  or 
falsity,  is  clarified. 

By  what  right  does  anyone  be  so  bold 
as  to  stifle  the  dissent  of  a  minority? 
Mill  asks.  Who  is  so  infallible  that  he 
knows  he  is  above  having  his  ideas  chal- 
lenged in  open  debate? 

Mill  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  his- 
tory shows  that  in  many,  many  in- 
stances, the  minority  view  of  yesterday 
becomes  the  generally  accepted  truth  of 
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todaj.    Thus,  he  cautioned  against  de- 
nying anyone   the  right  to  be  heard, 
fully  and  freely. 
Mill  said: 

If  *11  mankind,  minus  on«,  were  of  one 
opinion,  and  only  one  person  were  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  manldnd  would  be  no  more 
Justified  in  silencing  that  one  person,  than 
he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  justified 
In  silencing  mankind. 

Oppression  in  this  fashion  robs  pos- 
terity as  well  as  the  existing  generation, 
for  it  is  never  known  when  the  oppor- 
tunity for  exchanging  truth  for  error 
has  been  lost,  or  when  a  livelier  impres- 
sion of  truth  may  be  had  through  its 
collision  with  error. 

Mr.  President,  no  majority  can  assume 
such  infallibility  as  to  silence  the  ex- 
pression of  a  dissenting  opinion.  As  Mill 
put  it: 

We  can  never  be  sure  that  the  opinion 
we  are  endeavoring  to  stifle  is  a  feOse  opinion; 
and  iX  we  were  sure,  stifling  It  would  be  an 
evil  stm.  •  •  • 

Mill  continues: 

All  silencing  of  discussion  Is  an  assump- 
tion of  infaUibUlty.  Ages  are  no  more  in- 
falUble  than  individuals;  every  age  having 
held  many  opinions  which  subsequent  ages 
have  downed  not  only  false  but  absurd;  and 
it  is  as  certain  that  many  opinions,  now 
genaral.  will  be  rejected  by  future  ages,  as 
it  is  that  many,  onoe  general,  are  rejected 
by  the  present.  It  U  the  duty  of  govern- 
ments, and  of  Individuals,  to  lorm  the  truest 
opinions  they  can;  to  form  them  carefuUy, 
and  never  impose  them  upon  others  imless 
they  are  quite  siu-e  of  being  right. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  human  being  can 
make  some  approach  to  knowing  the  whole 
of  a  subject,  is  by  hearing  what  can  be  said 
about  it  by  persons  of  every  variety  of  opin- 
ion, and  studying  all  modes  In  which  It  can 
be  looked  at   by  every  character  of  mind. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  that 
rule  XXn  and  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enact- 
ment of  force  legislation  in  the  area  of 
so-called  civil  rights.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  advanced  for  seeking  to  de- 
prive this  Senate  of  its  safeguard  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  majority. 

In  view  of  this.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
these  words  of  Mill  particularly  appro- 
priate. It  may  seem  to  some  that  Mill 
wrote  them  yesterday: 

Strange  It  Is.  that  men  should  admit  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  for  free  discus- 
sion, but  object  to  their  being  "pushed  to  an 
extreme";  not  seeing  that  unless  the  rea- 
sons are  good  for  an  extreme  case,  they  are 
not  good  for  any  case. 

Strange  that  they  should  imagine  they 
are  not  assuming  InfalUblUty  when  they 
acknowledge  that  Oiere  should  be  free  dis- 
cussion on  all  subjects  which  can  possibly 
be  doubtful,  but  think  that  some  F>artic\ilar 
principle  or  doctrine  should  be  forbidden  to 
be  questioned  because  it  is  so  certain,  that 
is,  l>ecause  they  are  certain  it  is  certain. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  issue  here 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  en- 
actment of  certain  so-called  civil  rights 
laws,  let  us  briefly  pursue  and  put  to  rest 
the  argument  that  rule  XXII  makes  it 
impossible  for  such  force  legislation  to 
pass  this  Senate. 

Tba,t  contention  is  wholly  without 
validity.  Mr.  PresideBt,  and  every  Mem- 
ber  of  this  Senate  knows  full  well  that 


it  will  not  stand  close  examination.  We 
need  only  to  look  back  6  years,  to  1957. 
Since  that  year,  two  such  force  bills 
have  passed  the  Senate,  one  of  them  un- 
der a  cloture  rule  far  more  stringent 
than  the  one  presentiy  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  are  told  that  a 
small  minority  in  the  Senate  can  by 
filibustering  absolutely  prevent  action, 
presumably  meaning  any  action  at  all, 
though  a  majority  wants  to  act. 

Do  those  who  would  prohibit  unlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate  really  believe  Uiis? 
Do  they  really  believe  the  Senate  to  be 
an  impotent  body,  incapable  of  action? 
Do  they  really  believe  that  a  minority 
can  truly  hamstring  a  majority  de- 
termined to  enact  legislation  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Gaorgia  does 
not  believe  these  things.  He  has  faith 
in  the  strength,  the  courage,  and  the 
integrity  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
sits  in  this  Senate. 

When  the  Senate  wants  to  act,  it  will 
act.  This  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again  in  the  past.  It  was  proven 
most  forcefully  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

And,  Mr.  President,  it  is  ironical  that 
a  number  of  the  usual  opponents  of  rule 
XXII  were  the  ones  who  were  principally 
instrumental  in  clearly  demonstrating 
that  no  change  in  the  rule  is  needed. 

It  was  indisputably  shown  that  when  a 
true  majority  sincerely  and  conscien- 
tiously wants  to  act,  the  rule  does  not 
stand  in  its  way. 

It  was  proven  that — to  the  imdoing  of 
zealous  arguments  for  weakening  rule 
XXn — that  the  present  cloture  pro- 
visions in  no  way  paralyzes  the  legisla- 
tive functions  of  this  Senate. 

It  confirmed  long-standing  behefs  by 
those  of  us  who  favor  free  speech  in  the 
Senate  that  cloture  can  be  obtained  to 
insure  the  passage  of  good  legislation. 

It  proved.  Mr.  President,  that  a  good 
bill  will  not  be  killed  by  a  filibuster. 
though  many  bad  ones  have  fallen  under 
the  assault  of  free  and  open  discussion. 
I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  the  abortive 
liberal  fililxister  against  the  administra- 
tion's communications  satellite  bill, 
which,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  27,  was  cut  off 
in  order  that  the  Senate  might  act  on 
the  measure. 

Was  the  Senate  impotent  then  in  the 
face  of  a  so-called  filibuster?  Was  the 
Senate  paralyzed  by  the  minority  group 
which  opposed  the  satellite  bill? 

No.  Mr.  President.  Here  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  determined  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  desiring  to  act,  and 
moving  undeterred  to  take  such  steps 
necessary  to  act. 

This  was  accomplished.  Mr.  President, 
under  rule  XXII  as  it  now  exists. 

Following  the  Senate's  action  invoking 
cloture,  editorial  comment  flowed  from 
the  Nation's  press,  which  has  long  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  retaining  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  William  S.  White, 
noted  authority  on  the  function  and  re- 
sponsibihties  of  the  Senate  and  author 
of  "The  Citadel."  a  penetrating  and  eru- 
dite study  of  this  body,  quickly  grasped 
the  meaning  of  the  situation- 
Mr.  White  coneiuded  that  the  action  of 
the  satellite  Wll  fihbuster  sounded  the 
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death  knell  for  dreaded  gag  rule.  It  was 
Mr.  White,  you  will  recall,  who  wrote  in 
his  book: 

It  Is  perhaps  often  forgotten  that  the  dem- 
ocratlc  ideal  is  not  all  majority;  that  In- 
deed,  at  Its  most  exquisite  moments.'  the 
ideal  Is  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but  actu- 
ally for  the  m.lnorlty  of  one. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  oonstltutlonal  place  in  that  It  Is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts  to 
which  access  Is  not  always  easy — that  the  mi- 
nority will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majoritys  most  passionate  will. 

This  eloquent  defender  of  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  correctly  summed  up  the 
meaning  of  the  cloture  vote  on  the  satel- 
lite bill.  His  succinct  appraisal  is  worthy 
of  consideration  here  today.    He  wrote : 

It  means  that  the  professional  liberals 
have  at  last  overreached  themselves.  And 
ironically,  it  also  means  that  the  one  con- 
stant goal  of  the  professional  liberal— a 
change  In  the  rules  to  make  the  gag  more 
easily  applicable  to  people  the  liberals  do  not 
like — has  been  gravely,  if  not  fatally,  hurt 
In  taking  up  the  weapon  they  have  so  long 
denounced,  they  have  only  proved  what  has 
always  been  the  simple  truth,  which  is  that 
there  is  no  need  to  change  the  rule. 

When  any  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  has  hea\-y 
support  It  can  always  prevail,  filibuster  or 
no  filibuster  and  rule  or  no  rule. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  apply  the  gag-  it  Is 
only  difficult.  And  It  Is  not  even  diificult 
when  a  true  majority  of  the  Senate  truly 
wants  something  done. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  in  no  way  would 
impugn  the  motives  or  convictions  of  my 
opponents  in  this  issue,  and  would  not 
criticize  them  for  any  acting  as  they  so 
believe,  I  found  the  following  words  of 
Mr.  White  particularly  appropriate: 

What  has  long  thwarted  liberal  designs  U 
not  that  the  rules  are  wrong,  but  rather  that 
liberal  bills  are  usually  wrong — wrong  be- 
cause they  are  extremist  and  Intolerant.  It 
is  not  bad  rules  which  is  their  trouble.  It 
is  a  bad  case.  And  this  the  liberals  have 
now  managed  to  prove  out  of  their  own 
mouths. 

Let  us  also  heed  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Walter  Lippmann,  long  an 
able  and  respected  observer  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  scene.  Mr.  Lippmann, 
writing  recently  on  the  controversial  hue 
and  ci-y  for  so-called  reform  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  concluded  that  some 
reform  may  be  needed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

But,  he  sternly  warned  against  turning 
the  Senate  over  to  a  majority.    Said  he: 

I  would  not  reopen  now  tlie  question  of 
the  limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  There 
Is  a  strong  case  to  be  made  for  continuing 
the  tradition  which  makes  It  necessary  that 
legislation  which  is  highly  controversial 
must  demand  a  consenstis  in  the  Senate 
which  is  much  bigger  than  one  more  than 
one  half.  I  believe  tliat  in  the  long  run  the 
preservation  of  this  principle  in  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress  Is  a  protection  of  our 
liberties. 

Mr.  President,  again  with  all  respect 
for  the  opinions  and  actions  of  my  op- 
ponents, I  must — to  do  the  cause  jus- 
tice— follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience 
and  present  the  issue  as  I  see  it. 

The  advocates  of  a  weaker  rule  XXII 
who  would  destroy  free  and  open  debate 
in  the  Senate,  seem  to  me  to  foe  grinding 
pohtical  axes,  homng  in  the  heat  of  a 
political  passion  a  double-edged  blade 
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which  poses  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
very  tap  roots  of  our  republican  form  of 
government. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  alter  our  Govern- 
jnent — to  institute  rule  and  oppression 
by  the  bare  majority,  thereby  flouting 
the  designs  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

The  American  people  are  not  to  be 
governed  by  majority  rule;  nor  were  they 
ever  meant  to  be. 

Nor  must  we  ever  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
Mr.  President,  that  majorities  are  tem- 
pwrary  entities,  subject  to  change  in 
shifts  of  the  political  winds.  Today's  mi- 
norities may  tomorrow  be  the  majority. 

An  unchecked  majority,  like  a  run- 
away steamroller.  Is  a  dangerous  thing, 
regardless  who  for  the  time  may  sit  in 
the  driver's  seat  and  regardless  of  which 
way  it  is  headed. 

Under  the  resolution  which  is  pending, 
if  it  were  adopted  and  became  a  prece- 
dent, the  minority  party  of  the  Senate 
could  not  even  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  speak.  If  the  majority  had  a 
bill  which  they  thought  was  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  all  they  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  have  a  resolution  sent  to  the 
desk  along  the  lines  of  the  resolution 
which  has  been  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  and  to  have  the 
question  put;  and  then  not  one  Senator 
from  the  Republican  Party  could  rise 
and  raise  his  voice  if  he  found  any  tiling 
inequitable  in  it. 

Similarly,  the  time  may  come  when  the 
majority  party  might  become  the  minor- 
ity party.  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  in  the  Senate  when  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  gagged  by 
the  opposition  party  and  not  even  be  able 
to  raise  their  voice  to  protest  a  bill  that 
they  may  believe  to  be  unwise  or  uncon- 
stitutional or  inequitable. 

Majority  domination  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  would  put  into  motion  a  legis- 
lative juggernaut  to  run  amuck  over  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  over  the  rights  of  the  Nation's 
minority. 

As  JelTerson  proudly  stated,  ours  is  the 
strongest  government  on  earth.  Our 
task  is  to  be  forever  vigilant  and  insure 
its  preservation  for  posterity. 

Our  forefathers  put  their  faith  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Republic,  as  the  guardian 
of  a  government  which  finds  its  strength 
in  the  free  consent  of  all  the  people. 

Some  contend  that,  under  existing  rule 
XXII,  a  minority  controls  the  Senate, 
and  that  we  fight  to  preserve  the  rule  be- 
cause it  is  our  purpose  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  majority. 

This  contention  is  so  patently  untrue, 
that  it  hardly  bears  rebuttal.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Our  intention  is  not  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  majority,  but  rather  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  minority,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  founders  of  this  Nation. 

Our  aim  is  to  hold  onto  the  govern- 
ment they  gave  us,  one  based  on  a  mini- 
mum of  coercion  and  a  maximum  of 
consent. 

Jefferson  said  it  in  words  I  could  never 
equal.  He  told  those  assembled  for  his 
first  inaugural: 

Bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  will   of   the  majority  is  in  all 


cases  to  prevaU.  that  will  to  be  rightful,  must 
be  reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess 
their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must 
protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  oppression. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  again  to  the 
question  of  how  caax  the  protection  of 
minorities — whose  opinions  may  be 
right  and  therefore  should  never  be  si- 
lenced— be  reconciled  with  the  will  of 
the  majority,  which  history  shows  to 
have  been  wrong  as  often  as  it  has  been 
correct? 

This  question  is  of  everlsisting  impor- 
tance to  any  people  who  hold  freedom 
dear.  Its  answer  is  to  be  found  in  our 
republican  form  of  government,  and  in 
this  Senate,  and  the  rules  under  which  it 
functions. 

In  a  true  majority,  which  our  Govern- 
ment certainly  is  not,  there  are  no  effec- 
tive protections  against  the  impassioned 
will  of  the  majority. 

However,  in  a  Federal  Union,  a  Re- 
public as  created  by  our  Constitution, 
the  possible  tyranny  of  the  majority  is 
held  in  check.  The  principal  safeguard 
against  this  tyranny  is  the  Senate's 
tenacious  adherence  to  its  time -honored 
tradition  of  unlimited  debate. 

All  around  us,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
oratorical  explosions  advocating  major- 
ity rule  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  the 
democratic  thing  to  have,  that  democ- 
racy is  frustrated  by  minority  obstruc- 
tion. 

Those  who  hold  to  this  view  either 
forget,  or  choose  to  ignore,  the  fact  that 
this  country  was  never  intended  to  be 
governed  by  mere  majority  rule. 

Nowhere  m  the  Constitution  is  the 
word  "democracy"  to  be  found.  Our 
best  authorities,  including  the  authors 
of  the  Federalist  PaF>ers,  indicate  that 
the  omission  was  deliberate. 

But  the  surest  authority  is  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  which  states  in  article 
rv: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

The  composition  of  the  Senate  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  States,  each  on  equal 
footing  with  the  other,  is  carefully  de- 
signed to  maintain  this  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Senate  institution  was  expressly 
created  as  one  of  our  checks  and 
balances,  which,  through  Its  principle  of 
free  debate,  cautiously  studies  all  meas- 
ures affecting  the  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  of  the  American  people. 

The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  establishing  our  Government 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  Federalist 
Papers. 

Throughout  there  is  found  a  wariness 
of  majority  rule.  Federalist  letter  No. 
51  tells  US' 

A  dependence  on  the  people  is,  no  doubt, 
the  primary  control  on  the  Government,  but 
experience  has  taught  mankind  the  neces- 
sity of  auxiliary  precautions. 

Mr.  President,  without  an  auxiliary 
precaution  such  as  freedom  of  debate  in 
the  Senate,  a  majority  would  have  carte 
blanche  powers  to  run  roughshod  over 
the  minority. 

I  submit  that  rather  than  risk  the  mis- 
judgment  of  an  abusive  majority,  it  is 


often  better  not  to  act  at  all.  Errors  may 
result  when  prolonged  discussion  pre- 
vents action,  but  they  may  be  remedied. 

However,  calamitous  blunders  may 
come  from  acting  hastily  without  proper 
consideration  In  advance.  These  are  all 
too  often  irreparable. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  confoimd  a  republic  with 
a  democracy.  Let  us  remember  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  who  met  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  were  steadfastly 
opE>osed  to  the  principle  of  imlimited 
democracy. 

As  plans  for  forming  the  new  Govern- 
ment made  headway,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton wrote: 

We  are  now  forming  a  republican  govern- 
ment. Real  liberty  is  neither  found  in  des- 
potism, nor  in  the  extreme  of  democracy,  but 
In  moderate  government. 

Are  we  now  to  destroy  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  government  in  order 
that  this  dangerous  thing  called  the  ma- 
jority can  put  its  heavy  hand  on  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation? 

Are  we  to  scorn  the  bequeath  of  our 
forefathers  of  a  republican  government? 

Are  we  to  be  tantalized  by  high- 
sounding  claims  that  majority  rule  is 
democratic?    Is  this  what  we  want? 

James  Madison  stressed  that  there  are 
two  distinct  F>omts  of  difference  between 
a  democracy  and  a  republic. 

Democracy  is  the  direct  government 
of  all  the  people  all  the  time,  and  it  is 
practicable  only  in  a  very  small  commu- 
nity, and  probably  not  even  there. 

Permit  me  here  to  interpolate  the  view 
taken  by  Lord  Macauley  in  1857.  The 
19th  century  British  historian  took  a 
dim  view  of  the  American  Government, 
and  predicted  its  doom.    Said  he: 

Institutions      purely      democratic      must, 
sooner  or  later,  destroy  liberty  or  cIvlllKatlon, 
or  both. 

Although  Lord  Macauley  underesti- 
mated the  power  of  our  Republic  to 
sustam  Itself  against  attacks  from  with- 
in and  without,  he  nonetheless  correctly 
recognized  the  inherent  perils  in  a  pure 
democracy. 

To  attempt  to  introduce  the  purely 
democratic  idea  into  this  ordered  system 
of  representative  goverrmient  Is  to  sub- 
ject the  Republic  to  chaotic  confusion. 

James  Madison  put  it  this  way: 

Democracies  have  ever  been  spectacles  of 
turbulence  and  contention;  have  ever  been 
found  incompatible  wlzh  personal  security 
or  the  right  of  property;  and  have  in  gen- 
eral been  as  short  in  their  lives  as  they  have 
been  violent  In  their  deaths. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  lady 
who  stopped  Benjamin  Frankim  as  the 
weary  delegates  left  the  Convention  Hall 
of  1787,  their  drafting  of  a  more  per- 
fect form  of  government  at  last  com- 
plete. "Well.  Doctor."  asked  the  lady, 
"What  have  we  got — a  republic  or  a 
monarchy?"  "A  republic,"  the  doctor 
replied,  "if  you  can  keep  it." 

Ours,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  piu-e 
democracy.    Nor  is  It  purely  republican. 

It  is  a  representative  government 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

It  is  a  republic  with  a  check-and- 
balance  system  unmatched  at  any  time 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
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It  is  a  republic  under  which  freemen 
have  prospered  and  remained  secure  as 
at  no  other  time  in  histotr. 

It  is  in  this  repuMlcan  government 
that  the  Senate  has  been  assigned  a  key 
constitutional  role. 

Gladstone  called  the  Senate  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  inventions  of  mod- 
em politics.  It  lias  remained  remarkable 
because  of  the  personal  integrity  of  the 
men  who  served  in  it  and  because  of  wise 
and  Just  application  of  its  rules. 

Lindsay  Rogers,  in  his  scholarly  study 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  termed  it  the  only  leg- 
islative body  in  the  world  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  commonwealths 
no  one  of  which,  without  its  consent,  can 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  representation, 
and  whose  rights,  even  though  stead- 
fastly dwindling,  still  remain  substantial. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  try  to  apply  to  the  Senate  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  or  democracy 
«8  it  usually  is  imderstood. 

It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  every  legis- 
lature should  be  able  to  act  if  a  majority 
of  its  Members  desire  action,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Senate.  Besides 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  composed  of 
100  Members,  representing  50  States, 
each  of  which  is  entitled  to  an  equal  vote 
on  any  issue,  the  Constitution  and  the 
history  of  the  United  States  shows  that 
the  Senate  is  no  mere  legislative  body. 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  council  of  States  sitting  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment. 

William  S.  White  correctly  described 
the  Senate  when  he  wrote: 

The  Senate,  thongh  the  Senate  of  the 
T7nlted  States,  la  In  fact  the  Senate  of  the 
States.  BO  that  never  here  will  the  cloud  of 
uniformlam  roll  over  the  siim  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  minority. 

The  Senate  is  a  protective  repository 
on  the  national  level  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  States. 

It  affords  order,  continuity,  and  stabil- 
ity to  the  Federal  Establishment. 

It  seeks  to  keep  the  Qovemment  close 
to  the  people,  to  prevent  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted  centralisation  of  Fed- 
eral authority. 

Our  far-sighted  Founding  Fathers 
were  well  aware  of  these  responsibilities 
and  the  trust  they  conferred  upon  the 
Senate. 

They  realized  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  be  too  large  and  im- 
permanent to  see  to  these  duties.  They 
knew  that  free  debate  was  impractical 
in  the  House  and  that  the  important 
bills  would  sweep  through  that  Chamber 
without  sufficient  deliberation. 

Tlie  President,  wiUi  the  cooperation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  majority  pfrty  can 
sometimes  push  legislation  through  the 
House  so  rapidly  that  minwity  party 
Monbers  and  sometimes  Members  of  the 
majority  as  well  cannot  understand 
what  is  being  done. 

This  is  impossible  in  the  Senate  where 
freedom  of  debate  acts  to  check  party 
autocracy  and  potential  dictatorship  of 
the  Executive. 

Let  us  now  consider  t2xe  origin  of  our 
constitutional  goverzmient  and  the  place 
of  the  Senate  in  It  For  here  Mr. 
President  we  find  Irrefutable  proof  that 


so-caned  majority  rule  and  Its  cohort, 
cloture,  and  Utopian  unlimited  democ- 
racy are  alien  to  the  unique  concept  of 
this  body. 

We  must  carefully  examine  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  the  Constitution  itself. 
Each  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  other,  as  well  as  the  thinking  and 
intent  of  the  men  involved  in  the  great 
venture  of  founding  a  new  nation. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under 
which  our  Government  functioned  from 
1781  to  1798.  established  a  "firm  league 
of  friendship"  between  the  13  States. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  articles  was 
the  recognition  of  complete  and  unchal- 
lenged sovereignty  of  the  States.  Article 
n  provided: 

Each  State  retains  Its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom and  independence  and  every  other 
power.  Jurisdiction  and  right,  which  Is  not 
by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  States.  In  Congress  assembled. 

Regardless  of  population  or  wealth, 
each  State  was  given  one  vote  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  on  most  im- 
portant measures,  a  vote  of  9  of  the  13 
States,  or  three-fourths,  \^-as  required 
for  passage. 

The  articles,  however,  proved  to  be 
Insufficient  to  the  needs  of  the  new  Na- 
tion and  hampered  to  a  large  degree  the 
operation  of  a  Central  Government. 

The  Founding  Fathers  suggested  that 
delegates  from  the  States  meet  in  1787 
at  a  Constitutional  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  to  seek  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment in  the  interest  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  national  security. 

Delegates  to  the  Convention,  though 
they  saw  the  need  for  a  new  Constitu- 
tion to  replace  the  defective  articles. 
were  nonetheless  doggedly  determined 
not  to  surrender  their  newly  won  sover- 
eign powers  and  equality  of  the  States. 

The  delegates  insisted  that  the  new 
Constitution  must  continue  to  provide 
for  equal  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  all  the  States.  James  Madison's  clear 
and  reliable  notes  on  the  convention  in- 
dicate that  the  motivating  spirit  of  the 
Convention  was  to  make  the  new  Nation 
safe  from  unlimited  democracy. 

As  could  be  expected  as  the  Conven- 
tion progressed,  large,  populous  States 
disagreed  with  the  smaller  States  on  the 
important  matter  of  representation  in 
the  Congress. 

Smaller  States  rightfully  feared  that 
they  would  be  overrun  by  the  sheer 
numerical  force  of  the  large  States,  and 
they  were  loathe  to  relinquish  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  State  equality. 
Moreover,  they  desired  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  creation  of  a  Cen- 
tral, National  Government,  with  domi- 
nating power. 

Out  of  the  Convention  emerged  two 
major  plans,  the  Virginia  or  large  State 
plan,  and  the  New  Jersey  or  small  State 
plan. 

The  delegates  were  deadlocked  and 
when  It  appeared  that  the  Convention 
might  be  hopelessly  dissolved,  there  came 
the  great  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  this  compromise 
that  the  origin  of  the  VS.  Senate  can  be 
found. 
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Dr.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Con- 
necticut, played  a  key  role  In  eUminat- 
ing  the  impasse.  After  the  delegates  had 
voted  that  representation  In  one  House 
of  Congress  be  based  on  population.  Dr 
Johnson  proposed  that  suffrage  in  the 
second  Chamber  be  the  same  that  was 
provided  for  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 

During  the  heated  debate  that  foi- 
lowed.  Dr.  Johnson  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 
Senate: 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Jersey  plan  ha« 
for  its  principal  object,  the  preservation  of 
State  governments.  I  could  have  wished  that 
the  supporters  of  the  Jersey  system  could 
have  satisfied  themselves  with  the  prlnci- 
pies  of  the  Virginia  plan;  and  that  the  In- 
dividuality of  the  States  could  be  supported 
It  Is  agreed  that  on  all  hands,  that  a  portion 
of  the  Government  Is  to  be  left  to  the  States. 
How  can  this  be  done?  It  can  be  done  by 
Joining  the  States  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity with  the  right  of  appointing  the  sec- 
ond branch  of  the  legislature  to  represent 
the  States  indlvldvially. 

Thus  is  developed  that  out  of  trial  and 
error,  turmoil  and  effective  compromise, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
evolved:  and  with  It  the  Senate,  the 
greatest  legislative  forum  in  the  world. 

The  Federalist  letters  did  more  to  ex- 
plain the  Constitution  than  any  thing 
else  written  at  the  time  or  since  then 
They  are  recognized  as  the  most  author- 
itative source  available  for  determining 
the  true  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  new 
instrument,  which  Gladstone  said  was 
"the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man." 

Alexander  HamOton  wrote  in  letter 
IX  of  the  Federalist  that  the  Constitu- 
tion made  State  governments  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  national  sovereignty,  by 
allowing  them  direct  representation  in 
the  Senate. 

This  view  was  later  shared  by  James 
Madison,  writing  in  letter  No.  45,  as 
follows : 

The  State  governments  may  be  regarded 
ai  constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government;  whilst  the  latter  Is  no- 
wise essential  to  the  operation  or  organisa- 
tion of  the  former. 

Madison  emphasized  that  the  Consti- 
tution by  strict  interpretation  is  neither 
national  nor  Federal,  but  a  composition 
of  both.  He  explained  the  checks  and 
balances  deliberately  provided  in  order 
to  protect  the  people's  rights  and  the 
States  as  sovereign  entities. 

Discussing  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, Madison  WTote: 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  derive 
Its  powers  from  the  people  of  America,  and 
the  people  will  be  represented  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  on  the  same  principle  as 
they  are  In  any  legislature  of  a  particular 
State. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  wlU  derive 
lU  powers  from  the  States,  as  political  and 
coequal  societies;  and  these  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  principle  of  equality  in  the 
Senate. 

Thus  we  see,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  resulted  from  a  great  compro- 
mise, that  Its  role  in  our  Government  Is 
clear  cut,  that  the  Senate  has  been  as- 
signed a  place  in  the  Government  quite 
unlike    that   of   the   more   democratic 
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House,  and  that  it  Is  this  fundamental 
representative  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  that  forms  the  basis 
for  an  important  aspect  of  our  principle 
of  checks  and  balances. 

Thus  It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  is  not  just  an  "upper  House" 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  performs  a  quasi -executive 
function  in  connection  with  treaty- 
making. 

Members  of  the  Senate  sit  as  judges 
in  impeachment  proceedings. 

Appointments  of  the  Executive  require 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Thus,  in  the  origin  of  the  Senate  and 
the  intent  of  our  forefathers  in  creating 
It,  we  can  understand  why  whimsical 
tampering  with  this  body  and  its  rules 
threatens  to  change  the  character  of  the 
American  Government. 

Thus  we  know  that  rule  by  the  ma- 
jority was  never  intended  for  the  Senate. 

Recent  history  indicates  that  they  are 
pointing  their  weapons  in  this  direction. 
And,  Mr.  President,  I  am  dismayed  that 
this  could  very  well  lead  to  the  opening 
of  a  new  front,  an  assault  on  our  revered 
committee  and  seniority  system. 

However,  advocates  of  majority  and 
gag  rule  know  that  the  prospect  is  re- 
pugnant to  many  Members  of  this  body 
who  think  as  I  do,  so  they  are  indicating 
a  willingness  to  stealthily  move  toward 
their  goal  a  step  at  a  time. 

There  now  is  talk  of  a  "compromise" 
three -fifths  cloture  rule  to  be  substituted 
for  the  present  two-thirds  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  this 
step-by-step  program  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  Communist  proposal  for 
peaceful  coexistence;  that  is,  is  it  not 
the  attitude  that  the  Communists  are 
willing  to  wait  some  time  to  destroy  and 
overthrow  what  remains  of  our  form  of 
government,  provided  they  are  assured 
that  that  result  will  take  place? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  eminently  correct.  That  is 
the  type  of  approach  that  is  being  used. 
Of  course  the  pending  question,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  the  instant  cloture 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
However,  if  the  proponents  fail  in  that, 
they  will  come  in  with  a  three-fifths 
proposition,  and  then  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, in  the  89  th  Congress,  they  will 
come  in  with  a  majority  proposition. 
Ultimately  they  want  to  get  It  down  to 
a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting, 
which  would  allow  26  Senators  to  gag  74 
Senators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
whether  it  is  not  pretty  much  a  program 
of  seeking  the  result  whereby  eventually 
even  a  minority  could  gag  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Indeed  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  has  been  proposed  by 
some  of  the  more  extreme  voices  in  the 
Senate,  namely,  that  a  majority  of  those 


present  and  voting  be  able  to  gag  the 
other  74  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  point  out  the  particular  bills 
which  those  who  would  like  to  destroy 
free  debate  in  the  Senate  feel  they  must 
put  through  as  a  part  of  their  program 
to  justify  their  activities  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  course,  they 
often  raise  the  clamor  that  they  cannot 
pass  a  civil  rights  bill  with  free  debate 
in  the  Senate.  But  the  Senator  knows 
and  I  know  that  that  is  not  true,  be- 
cause in  the  last  6  years  two  civil  rights 
bills  have  been  passed,  and  we  had  yea- 
and-nay  votes  approximately  100  times 
on  civil  rights  bills  during  that  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  most  of  these  misnamed  civil  rights 
bills  have  actually  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Indeed  they  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Most  of 
them  have  been  defeated  by  a  majority 
vote,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  By  overwhelming 
majorities,  I  might  add,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  a 
case  of  the  measures  which  proponents 
claim  must  be  the  instance  of  the  gag 
rule  in  the  Senate  bemg  actually  for  the 
most  part  a  bunch  of  old  bones  that  have 
t)een  in  the  Senate  for  consideration  be- 
fore and  .  'hich  have  been  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  able  Senator 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  it  has  been  organized  in  such  a 
fashion,  which  makes  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  these  minority  pressure  groups, 
bent  on  their  own  special  advantage, 
rather  than  on  the  advantage  of  the 
public  interest  in  general,  to  deliver  the 
votes  which  they  have  managed  to  com- 
mit at  one  time  or  another? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in 
my  remarks,  before  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  came  on  the  floor,  free  speech 
in  the  Senate  has  preserved  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus,  it  kept  the  Supreme 
Court  from  being  packed  in  1937,  and  it 
kept  members  of  the  railroad  labor 
unions  from  being  drafted  into  the  Army 
in  1946. 

I  believe  that  result  was  wise.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  imwise  for  any 
of  these  three  measures  to  have  been 
passed. 

However,  what  the  proponents  want 
is  to  make  the  Senate  immediately 
amenable  to  any  pressure  group  any- 
where in  the  country  at  any  time,  to  the 
point  where  any  small  group  of  people 
can  say  "scat"  and  the  Senate  will  have 
to  scat.  The  Senate  was  not  designed  to 
be  amenable  to  pressure  groups  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  Did  not 
the  Senator  serve  as  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia for  two  terms  prior  to  the  time  that 
he  came  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  served  for  an  im- 
expired  term  and  one  full  term,  for  a 
total  of  6  years  and  2  months. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  During  the 
period  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
served  as  Governor,  and  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  service  in  the  UJS.  Senate,  has 
he  not  had  the  experience  of  being  told 
by  Members  of  this  body  that  they 
regretted  that  they  had  been  committed 
on  some  particular  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  before  they  had  heard  all  the 
merits  discussed? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  had  half  a 
dozen  Senators  approach  me  and  say. 
"You  are  exactly  correct  on  this  issue. 
I  want  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  would  be 
catastrophic  if  any  change  should  be 
made  in  the  rule.  I  regret  that  I  have 
committed  myself.  How  can  I  get  out 
of  it?" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  not  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  had  the  same  sort 
ol  experience  that  has  occurred  to  others 
among  us;  namely,  that  we  would 
actually  have  to  approach  Senators  on 
occasion  and  ask  them  not  to  commit 
themselves  because  only  one  side  of  the 
case  had  been  presented,  well  knowing 
that  we  who  might  find  ourselves  in  the 
minority  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate 
would  have  to  rely  upon  the  facts  being 
presented  in  order  to  defeat  a  bad  piece 
of  proposed  legislation,  for  which  a 
nationwide  propaganda  effort  had  been 
made? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  true 
that  time  and  again  in  this  body,  during 
the  service  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
some  of  the  measures  that  have  come 
before  the  Senate  hurriedly  with  all  sorts 
of  favorable  propaganda  by  well-paid, 
so-called  grassroots  elements,  have  been 
ovenxhelmingly  defeated  after  having 
been  debated  at  length  in  this  body? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  has 
been  my  experience  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  measures  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  civil  rights,  but  related  to  eco- 
nomic affairs  and  taxation.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  some  of  the  lobbying 
that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  equal-rights-f or- women  pro- 
p>osal? 

Mr.  TAIAIADGE.    I  am  aware  of  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  whenever  that  proposal  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  always  a  large  number 
of  Senators  who  have  been  lobbied  con- 
cerning it  seek  its  passage  without  under- 
standing all  of  the  problems  which  such 
a  measure  would  create? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  there  are  many 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  which  can- 
not stand  examination  in  the  light  of 
day,  leisurely,  unhurriedly,  and  care- 
fully. Some  of  the  advocates  of  propos- 
als to  limit  debate  in  the  Senate 
evidently  seek  to  pass  legislation  that 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  day. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor realizes,  does  he  not,  that  States 
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which  have  community  property  laws, 
particularly  some  of  the  ancient  pro- 
visions which  protect  the  wife  with  re- 
spect to  her  property  or  her  ownership 
of  her  share  of  a  home  from  being  sold 
out  from  under  her,  or  mortgaged,  could 
be  jeopardized  by  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  so-called  equal-rlghts-for-women 
proposal;  and  that  that  has  caused  a 
nimiber  of  Senators  to  feel  that  we  would 
have  to  vote  for  amendments  to  the  pro- 
posal, even  though  we  felt  we  could 
approve  the  general  tenor  of  the 
proposal? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  certainly 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  not  the 
Senator  recognized  that  every  time  an 
equal-rlghts-for-women  measure  has 
come  before  this  body,  the  so-called 
Hayden  amendment  has  always  been 
adopted,  even  though  Senators  have  been 
pressured,  world  without  end,  not  to 
vote  for  it?  They  simply  could  not  find 
any  logical  reason  not  to  vote  for  it, 
notwithstanding  the  pressures  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Is  not  the  right  of 
free  debate  in  the  Senate  the  one  thing 
that  relieves  this  body  and  the  country 
of  premature  and  sometimes  unwise  com- 
mitments that  are  squeezed  from  Sena- 
tors imder  pressure  of  a  campaign, 
when  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  both  sides  of  an  argument? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  outstanding  speech  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  able 
friend  from  Louisiana  for  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  mttde  to  the  debate,  not  only 
today,  but  in  many  previous  able 
speeches  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  justi- 
fication for  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  halt  debate 
than  there  is  for  majority  rule. 

The  three-fifths  proposal  is  purely  and 
simply  another  attempt  to  abuse  the 
rights  of  the  minority  with  ironhanded, 
brute  force  of  nimibers. 

It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  another 
attempt  to  destroy  the  constitutional 
balance  between  Federal  and  State 
power  and  to  deal  a  deathblow  to  State 
sovereignty. 

The  right  of  all  the  States,  large  and 
small,  to  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  will  be  diminished  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  weakening  of  rule  xxir 
and  the  subsequent  stifling  of  freedom 
of  debate. 

No  reasonable  basis  for  instituting  a 
three-fifths  cloture  rule  can  be  found, 
Mr.  President,  not  in  the  Constitution, 
nor  anjrwhere  else. 

A  three-fifths  rule  is  no  more  palata- 
ble than  domination  by  a  majority  of 
one,  even  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
sugar  coated. 

Let  us  deal  now,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  allegation  that  the  Senate  is  not  a 
continuing  body,  that  it  may  adopt  new 
rules  at  the  begiiming  of  each  Congress. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Senate  buried 
this  contention  once  and  for  all  when  it 
voted  4  years  ago — 72  to  22 — to  affirm 
the  continuity  of  Senate  rules. 


By  action  of  its  Members,  the  Senate 
added   the  following  language   to  rule 

xxxn: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  oiye  CongreBS  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

Senators  who  were  Members  of  this 
body  at  that  time — January  12.  1959 — 
cannot  say  they  did  not  understand  the 
significance  and  meaning  of  this  addi- 
tion to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  meant  to  end  these  biennial 
agitations  to  change  the  rules.  Our  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President,  and  President 
of  the  Senate,  then  serving  here  as  ma- 
jority leader,  made  that  point  absolutely 
clear  in  discussing  the  rule  change. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that  this  body  had  before 
it  the  situation  involving  the  alleged  mis- 
conduct of  a  former  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  recall  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that  on  that  occasion  the 
Senate  voted,  with  every  Democrat  and 
half  of  the  Republicans  voting,  to  cen- 
sure that  Senator  for  misconduct  which 
occurred  in  a  previous  Congress?  I  ask 
the  Senator:  Did  not  every  Member  of 
this  body  stultify  himself  if  he  contended 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body, 
but  voted  to  censure  a  Senator  for  al- 
leged misconduct  which  occurred  in  a 
previous  Congress? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That,  of  course, 
would  certainly  follow.  I  was  not  a 
Member  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
situation  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred, but  I  remember  reading  about  it 
in  the  press.  I  remember  that  the  situ- 
ation was  as  stated  by  the  Senator.  Of 
course.  Senators  would  have  stultified 
themselves  by  charging  a  Senator  with 
a  violation  of  Senate  rules  if  the  rules 
did  not  exist  at  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  knew  that  the  very  com- 
mittee report  recommending  the  censure 
of  that  Member  of  this  body,  in  spelling 
out  the  so-called  bill  of  indictment,  care- 
fully explained  that  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing body  from  1789  to  date,  and  that 
every  Senate  committee  has  at  all  times 
specifically  stated  that  it  is,  but  a  vague 
theory  has  arisen  recently  which  holds 
that  the  Senate  can  continue  for  some 
purposes,  while  for  other  purposes  it 
cannot. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  true  that  one  who  contends  that  the 
Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body,  but 
who  votes  to  censure  another  Senator, 
has  actually  voted  to  censure  himself  by 
voting  to  condemn  a  person  for  an  ac- 
tion for  which  his  Congress  had  no  re- 
sponsibility whatever? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  eminently  correct.  To  add 
to  what  he  has  said,  let  me  state  that  he 
knows  that  only  one-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  elected  last  year, 
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in  1962.  If  any  Senator  who  was  not 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1962  feels  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body,  he 
should  resign  and  should  let  the  Gover- 
nor of  his  State  appoint  someone  else  to 
his  place  in  the  Senate,  because  under 
such  a  belief  such  Senator  would  not  be 
entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  Senator,  if 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
ti-ue  that  a  Senator  who  contends  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body 
would  be  much  like  a  person  who  signed 
a  contract,  but  later  did  not  want  to  ac- 
cept all  the  burdens  of  the  contract' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct.  I 
would  not  wish  to  reflect  on  one  who  did 
that;  but  I  would  say  that  if  some  Sena- 
tors had  that  view  when  they  took  the 
oath  of  office,  they  would  have  had  their 
fingers  crossed  when  they  took  that  oath. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  if  Senators  took  that  view  and 
that  position,  they  would  then  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  oath  they  took  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  that  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  the  Senate  to 
the  following  portion  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's statement  as  found  on  page  493 
of  volume  105,  part  1,  of  the  permanent 
CoNGRjEssiONAL  RECORD.    Said  he: 

Finally,  the  third  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  write  into  the  rules  a  simple 
statement  affirming  what  seems  no  longer  to 
be  at  Issue;  namely,  that  the  nUes  of  the 
Senate  shall  continue  In  force,  at  all  times, 
except  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

This  preserves,  indisputably,  the  character 
of  the  Senate  as  one  continuing  body  in  our 
policymaking  process. 

It  precludes  the  Involvement  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  obstruction  that  would  occur — or 
could  occur — If.  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Ckjngress,  a  minority  might  attempt  to  force 
protracted  debate  on  the  adoption  of  each 
Senate  rule  individually. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  if  legis- 
lative history  means  Euiything — that  if 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  mean  what  they 
say  and  are  enforcible — then  any  pro- 
posal to  adopt  or  change  rules  properly 
should  come  before  the  Senate  on  report 
from  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Certainly  such  a  course  is  clearly  in- 
dicated when  rule  XXXII  is  considered 
in  the  Ught  of  rule  XXV  which  reads  in 
subsection  (o)  as  follows: 

(o)(l)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary 
rules;  floor  and  gallery  rules — 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
can  change  any  rule  at  any  time.  Under 
rule  XL  motions  to  amend  the  rules  are 
declared  to  be  in  order  "on  1  day's  notice 
in  writing,  specifying  precisely  the  rule 
or  part  proposed  to  be  amended,  and  the 
purpose  thereof." 

But  I  would  point  out  and  emphasize, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  proper  and  or- 
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derly  procedure  is  that  of  rule  XXV 
which  contemplates  committee  delibera- 
tion and  recommendation  as  prerequi- 
sites to  Senate  consideration  of  proposed 
changes  in  its  rules. 

Any  other  procedure  not  only  would 
fly  directly  in  the  face  of  logic  but  worse 
would  serve  to  render  meaningless  the 
committee  system  upon  which  the 
American  legislative  proce.ss  is  based. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  in  the  Federal- 
ist extensive  testimony  describing  the 
Senate  as  a  continuing  body  with  con- 
tinuing rules. 

Hamilton,  writing  in  letter  No.  17,  dis- 
tinguished between  the  senatorial  trust 
and  membership  iv.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    He  wrote: 

The  mutability  in  the  public  councils, 
arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of  new 
Members,  however  qualified  they  may  be, 
jx)lnts  out.  In  the  strongest  manner,  the 
necessity  of  some  stable  institution  in  the 
Govermnent. 

The  internal  effects  of  a  mutable  policy 
are  calamitous.  It  poisons  the  blessings  of 
liberty  Itself.  The  want  of  confidence  in  the 
public  councils,  damps  every  useful  under- 
taking: the  success  and  profit  of  which  may 
dep>end  on  a  continuance  of  existing  arrange- 
ments. No  government,  any  more  than  any 
Individual,  will  long  be  respected,  without 
being  truly  respectable,  without  possessing  a 
portion  of  order  and  stability. 

Commenting  further  on  this  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government,  Hamilton 
urged  that  there  be  a  legislative  depart- 
ment with  sufficient  permanence  to  han- 
dle such  matters  as  require  continued 
attention. 

The  Senate,  as  viewed  by  Hamilton,  is 
a  body  which  must  possess  "great  firm- 
ness." It  should  "hold  its  authority  by  a 
tenure  of  considerable  duration."  In 
order  that  the  Government  be  made  safe 
from  "the  impulse  of  sudden  and  violent 
passions"  and  the  seduction  "of  factious 
leaders  into  intemperate  and  pernicious 
resolution." 

This  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  mission 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  so  since  its  organization  April 
6,  1789,  and  never  since  then  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  Senate  as  an  or- 
ganized body  has  not  been  available  to 
the  President's  call  or  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  its  adjournment,  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business. 

We  have  a  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  support  of  this  fact.  In  1926. 
in  the  case  of  McGrain  v.  Daugherty 
(273  U.S.  135).  the  Court  held: 

The  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the  Huu.se 
of  Representatives  whose  Members  are  all 
elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Congress; 
but  It  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  a  continuing  body  whose  Mem- 
bers are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years  and 
Eo  divided  into  classes  that  the  seats  of  one- 
third  only  become  vacant  at  the  end  of 
each  Congress,  two-thirds  always  continuing 
into  the  next  Congress,  save  as  vacancies  m«y 
occur  through  death  or  resignation. 

Mr.  President,  session  after  session  of 
the  Congress,  there  are  attempts  to  put 
the  Senate  in  a  strait  jacket  of  gag  rule, 
to  forever  banish  free  and  open  debate 
from  these  halls. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  confronted  with 
more  than  just  the  mere  modification  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 


This,  Mr.  President,  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  Government. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
Senate's  assigned  Constitutional  role  in 
the  checks  and  balances  system  of  our 
Government. 

This  is  an  efTcrt  to  take  away  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  that  each  State  be 
equally  represented  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. 

It  would  make  a  m.x:kcr>-  of  State 
sovereignty. 

The  rights  of  the  minority  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

It  would  destroy  the  best  aspects  of 
the  Federal-national  system  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  worst  aspects  of  a  na- 
tional system,  making  big  government 
bigger  and  less  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

This,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  is  not  a  construc- 
tive evolution  of  our  governmental 
processes. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  revolution. 

I  would  refer  the  Senate  once  more  to 
James  Madison,  writing  in  Federalist 
Letter  No.  61: 

Justice  is  the  end  of  government.  It  Is  the 
end  of  civil  society.  It  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be  pursued,  untU  it  be  obtained,  or 
imtU  liberty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  In  a 
society  under  the  forms  of  which  the  strong- 
er faction  can  readily  unit-  and  oppress  the 
weaker,  anarchy  may  as  truly  be  said  to  reign, 
as  In  a  state  of  nature  where  the  weaker 
Individual  is  not  secured  against  the  violence 
of  the  stronger. 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  this  Senate  not 
to  repudiate  the  continuity  of  itj  rules  or 
to  move  another  step  toward  majority 
cloture. 

I  beg  the  Senate  to  respect  its  histor- 
ical heritage,  not  to  forsake  traditions 
which  for  so  long  have  made  this  coun- 
try great,  this  body  the  only  free  forum 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  day  comes 
that  a  "gag  rule"  majority  can  work  its 
will  in  the  Senate,  it  will  make  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  our  republican  form  of 
government. 

That  will  be  the  day  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  surrendered  its  integrity, 
its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

That  will  be  the  day  when  the  Senate 
abdicated  its  duty  as  the  preservator  of 
individual  liberty. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Talmadge's 
speech. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
with  the  imderstanding  that  their  re- 
marks will  follow  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Sten- 
Nis  in  the  chain.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


VISIT  TO  MEXICO  BY  SENATOR 
MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. Januars"  28.  I  had  the  privilege  and 
the  honor  of  representing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
at  the  dedication  of  the  beautiful  arch- 
way that  has  been  built  between  Browns- 


ville. Tex.,  and  Matamoras.  Tamps..  Mex- 
ico. The  great  President  of  Mexico.  Hon. 
Lopez  Mateos.  attended  the  dedication. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  flying  with  Pres- 
ident Lopez  Mateos  to  Mexico  City  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Following  the  dedica- 
tion I  discussed  with  President  Lopez 
Mateos  some  of  the  problems  which  are 
arising  from  United  States-Mexican  re- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  and  other  matters. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
thank  the  President  of  Mexico  for  his 
courtesy,  and  also  for  his  kind  partic- 
ipation in  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  v.s- 
a-vis  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  I 
consider  the  President  of  Mexico  to  be 
one  of  the  great  democratic  leaders  of  all 
Latin  America.  One  could  not  confer 
with  him,  as  I  did  yesterday,  and  not 
appreciate  fully  that  we  have  in  him  a 
preat  friend  of  freedom  m  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  an  understanding  ally  in  the 
great  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program. 

The  major  speech  at  the  dedication 
was  delivered  by  another  great  Mexican. 
Senator  Antonio  J.  Bermudez,  who,  un- 
der appointment  by  the  President  of 
Mexico,  is  Director  General  of  the  Mex- 
ican National  Border  program.  Before 
I  finish  these  comments,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  speech 
by  Senator  Bermudez  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  sets  forth  in  detail  and  with 
great  clarity  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  inspiring  Mexican  National  Bor- 
der project. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this  pro- 
gram one  which  seeks  to  build  a  series 
of  bridges  and  archways  connecting  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  it  is  also  a 
program  which  seeks  to  help  to  indus- 
trialize the  cities  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  border.  In  many  respects,  it  is 
an  urban  renewal  progrsmi.  It  seeks  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  troublesome  and 
unfortunate  slum  areas  which  exist  in 
those  Mexican  cities.  They  are  areas 
which  create  many  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  always  arise  when 
human  beings  have  to  Uve  in  a  below- 
standard  condition.  It  is  a  program  that 
seeks  to  improve  the  housing  conditions 
of  many  of  the  people  of  low  income  in 
those  Mexican  border  cities,  who  are  liv- 
ing under  the  present  slum  environment 
conditions. 

Senator  Bermudez  is  one  of  the  finest 
humanitarians  I  have  ever  known  any- 
where in  the  world.  Although  he  is  a 
man  of  some  wealth,  at  least  so  I  under- 
stand, his  greatest  wealth  is  his  under- 
standing and  personal  dedication  to  the 
spiritual  teaching  that  we  are  our  broth- 
er's keeper.  He  knows  that  each  one  of 
us  has  the  moral  obUgation  to  face  up  to 
the  human  misery  that  many  of  our 
fellow  men  Uve  m.  He  believes  that 
society  as  a  whole  must  assume  a  societal 
responsibility  for  the  substandard  living 
conditions  of  the  victims  of  slums. 

Senator  Bermudez  does  not  Ignore  the 
fact  that  conununism  breeds  in  sliuns 
and  feeds  upon  the  hopelessness  of  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  discouragement.  The 
housing  needs  of  the  border  cities  of 
Mexico  make  the  Mexican  border  pro- 
gram a  noble  endeavor  if  it  contained 
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none  ot  Its  many  other  fine  objectives 
and  inspiring  ideals  and  visions. 

The  problem  of  housing  in  Mexico— 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  all  of  Latin 
America — is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
vital  problems  facing  millions  of  Latin 
American  people,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  one  of  the  great  problems  facing 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  We  all  recognize,  that  if 
there  is  family  farm  ownership  in  the 
country  and  private  home  ownership  in 
the  cities,  it  is  not  necessary  to  worry 
about  communism  in  such  a  society.  If  I 
were  to  be  asked,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs,  the  greatest  economic  service  we 
could  help  to  perform,  not  only  for  Mex- 
ico, but  also  for  all  of  Latin  America. 
I  would  say :  Let  us  place  emphasis  upon 
family-farm  ownership  in  the  country 
and  private  home  ownership  in  the  cities. 
If  we  give  emphasis  to  that  economic 
problem,  we  will  strike  a  body  blow  into 
the  heart  of  communism. 

The  border  project  on  which  Mexico 
plans  to  spend  a  good  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  development  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hopes  for  the  improvement  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  a  great  many 
Mexicans  who  at  the  present  time  live 
under  very  substandard  conditions. 

But  we,  in  the  United  States  too,  have 
a  responsibility  in  connection  with  this 
border  project.  As  Mexico  improves  her 
cities  along  the  American  border,  nu- 
merous benefits  will  result  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  My  subcommittee  has  received 
a  series  of  telegrams  and  resolutions 
from  one  chamber  of  commerce  after 
another  along  the  entire  United  States- 
Mexican  border,  urging  that  the  United 
States  give  favorable  consideration  to 
assisting  Mexico  in  the  development  of 
this  project.  I  think  we  ought  to  study 
the  problem  very  carefully.  In  fact  the 
Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs  proposes  to  study  it  very  carefully. 
We  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
should  give  no  approval  at  the  present 
time,  not  even  tentatively,  other  than  to 
say  that  the  project  merits  careful  atten- 
tion and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  reported  to  me  yesterday  in 
my  conference  with  Mexican  officials  that 
some  American  representatives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  seem  to 
be  frowning  on  the  national  border  pro- 
gram because  it  might  help  industrial- 
ize the  Mexican  border  cities.  Ap- 
parently they  argue  that  more  jobs  for 
Mexicans  in  Mexico  would  result  in 
Mexico  selling  more  to  the  United  States 
and  buying  less  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  what  a  silly  non  sequitur 
argument.  As  we  build  up  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  Mexicans  through  indus- 
trialization we  increase  their  purchasing 
power  to  the  benefit  of  both  Mexican 
and  United  States  business  firms. 

There  is  one  project  involved  in  this 
study  about  which  I  spoke  with  the 
President  of  Mexico  yesterday  afternoon, 
because  it  was  raised  by  Senator  Ber- 
mudez  in  his  speech  at  the  dedication 
yesterday.  It  is  a  very  delicate  problem. 
It  has  plagued  United  States-Mexican 
relations  for  about  half  a  century.     I 


think  that  all  who  have  dealt  with 
it  realize  that  the  time  has  come  when 
this  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  must  be  settled.  It 
is  imperative  to  settle  it  if  we  are  to 
have  good  will  and  mutual  understand- 
ing between  these  two  great  democracies 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Chamizal  land.  It  is  that 
very  small  area  of  not  so  many  acres 
which  has  been  a  great  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  for  50  years.  The  controversy  is 
with  respect  to  which  country  owns  that 
little  piece  of  land.  In  my  judgment, 
the  symbolism  of  this  controversy  has 
ballooned  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance. 

In  his  speech  yesterday.  Senator  Ber- 
mudez  presented  a  suggestion  in  regard 
to  this  controversy  which  I  think  de- 
serves the  very  careful  and.  I  hope,  favor- 
able attention  of  our  State  Department 
and  our  Government.  It  is  a  sugges- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  when  I  read  that 
part  of  the  speech,  which  has  the  com- 
plete approval  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. I  discussed  the  problem  with  the 
President  of  Mexico  yesterday.  In  his 
speech.  Senator  Bermudez  said: 

Along  the  entire  Mexican-United  States 
border  and  for  more  than  Ave  decades  only 
one  obstacle  has  existed,  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer  at  this  point.  To  be  able  to 
construct  the  Great  Gateway  to  Mexico  be- 
tween the  two  border  cities  that  are  the  most 
Important  from  a  demographic  and  economic 
standpoint — Cludad  Ju4rez,  Chihuahua,  and 
El  Paso,  Tex. — the  case  of  the  Chamizal 
lands  must  be  solved;  and  there  Is  no  legiti- 
mate reason  for  lack  of  settlement.  Every 
Mexican  resolutely  support*  the  patriotic 
eflfortB  of  President  L6pez  Mateos  aimed  at 
recovering  this  small  but  symbolic  piece  of 
Mexican  land  and  applauds  all  his  actions  on 
behalf  of  such  recovery,  an  endeavor  with- 
out precedent  in  recent  years. 

We  know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico's  friend,  also  earnestly  seeks 
a  settlement,  which  will  bring  great  benefit 
to  both  countries — a  benefit  that  of  a  sxirety 
is  not  of  an  economic  or  material  nature. 
Although  we  Mexicans  rely  on  the  fulfillment 
of  President  Kennedy's  promise  regarding 
the  restitution  of  the  Chamizal,  I  am  per- 
mitting myself  the  liberty  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  presence  of  distinguished  U.S. 
officials  with  whose  attendance  we  are 
honored  on  this  occasion,  and  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press  from  our  neighboring  coun- 
try, to  bring  once  again  to  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  mes- 
sage to  express  our  trust  that  the  voice  of 
oxuc  President  will  be  heard,  demanding  that 
the  Chamizal  problem  be  solved,  and  at  an 
early  date. 

Then  he  made  a  specific  suggestion  for 
its  solution,  as  follows: 

However.  In  keeping  with  projects  mapped 
out  in  principle  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  we  will  go 
even  further. 

On  that  plot  of  recovered  ground,  we  pro- 
pose to  construct  yet  another  symbol  of  the 
friendship  and  union  between  peoples:  but 
a  living  and  creative  symbol:  the  Continen- 
tal University,  to  be  attended  by  young  peo- 
ple from  all  the  countries  of  America, 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  Ideology, 
creed,  or  social  or  economic  group.  There, 
within  the  broad  outlines  of  freedom  of 
Instruction  and  investigation,  and  removed 
from  all  religious  and  political  doctrines  or 
intellectual  limitations  of  any  type,  an 
awareness  of  international  solidarity  will  b« 
fostered,  founded  on  the  democratic  ideals 
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of  fraternity  and  juridical  equality  of  all  men 
everywhere. 

Mexico  win  have  the  high  honor  of  con 
verting  a  land  area  that  has  been  the  object 
of  dispute  between  two  frtendly  nations  into 
the   seat   of   an    organization   dedicated  to 
peace  and  union  among  men. 

Mr.    President,    the    area   called   the 
Chamizal  lands  is  of  small  acreage     It 
could    be   used  in   its   entirety  by   the 
campus  of  a  great  continental  univer- 
sity.   That  would  be  in  keeping  with  a 
great  tenet  of  Jeffersonian  democracy— 
namely,  that  a  democracy  can  be  no 
stronger  than  the  enlightenment  of  its 
people.    Yesterday    afternoon    I    sug- 
gested  that  if  such  a  university  were 
built,  it  would  be  very  appropriate  to 
have  somewhere  on  the  campus  a  statue 
of  the  great  Jefferson,  because  he  also 
symbolizes  education  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  forms  of  enlightening  the  peo- 
ple of  a  democracy.    I  think  the  sugges- 
tion being  made  by  the  leaders  of  Mexico 
is  a  very  constructive  one.    Certainly  it 
is  based  on  a  great  ideal  which  I  believe 
we  should  cooperate  in  putting  into  ac- 
tion.   I  sincerely  hope  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  will  give  very  favorable  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  suggestion 
which    a   spokesman   for   the   Mexican 
Government  made  yesterday  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  great  archway  at  Mata- 
moras.    I  hope  our  Government  also  will 
appreciate  what  such  a  settlement  could 
do  as  a  great  symbol  of  friendship  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.    Our  agree- 
ing to  this  Mexican  proposal  would  show 
that  we  are  willing  to  join  in  erecting  a 
great  continental  university  of  the  West- 
em   Hemisphere,  to  which   the  young 
people    from    all    the    Latin-American 
countries   and  from  the  United  States 
could  go  for  the  intellectual  commin- 
gling which  is  so  important  if  we  are 
to  develop  the  continental  imderstand- 
ing  which  is  essential  in  the  years  ahead 
in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity which  must  be  maintained  if  we 
are  to  have  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
not  only  a  perpetuation  but  a  strength- 
ening of  freedom. 

To  the  President  of  Mexico  and  to 
Senator  Bermudez.  I  extend  from  my 
desk  in  the  Senate  today  my  compli- 
ments for  the  foresight,  the  insight,  and 
the  idealism  expressed  yestei-day  at  the 
dedication,  in  speeches  such  as  the  main 
speech  given  by  Senator  Bermudez.  I 
believe  we  should  give  them,  in  return, 
the  assurance  that  we  intend  to  embrace 
them  in  the  common  cause  of  strength- 
ening freedom  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  delivered  by  Senator  Bermudez 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  DELrvERED  by  Mb.  Antonio  J.  Ber- 

MtJDEZ.  DniECTOH  GENERAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

Border  Program,  at  the  Dedication,  bt 
President  AoOLro  Lopez  Mateos,  or  the 
"Great    Gatewat    to    Mexico"    ij»    Mata- 

MORAS,   TaMAITLIPAS,  JANUARY   28,    1963 

Mr.  President  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Governor  of 
the  State,  guests  of  honor,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, the  presence  of  our  Chief  Executive  en- 
hances the  high  significance  of  the  solemn 
ceremony  in  which  we  offer  to  the  nation 
the  Great  Gateway  to  Mexico,  in  this  heroic 
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city  of  Matamoras.  His  presence  also  gives 
us  cause  for  gratitude,  for  it  constitutes  a 
singular  stimulus  toward  continuing  with 
greater  dedication  the  endeavor  of  which 
he  Is  the  author :  the  transformation  and  en- 
nobling of  our  border  areas. 

We  are  grateful  also  for  the  high  honor 
bestowed  on  us  by  the  presence  of  distin- 
guished ofllclals  and  other  outstanding  per- 
sonages from  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  first  Impression  the  traveler  receives 
on  entering  into  Mexico  through  the  Great 
Gateway  is  furnished  by  the  Plaza  of  the 
Flags,  conceived  as  a  monument  to  the  unity 
existing  between  the  nations  of  this  con- 
tinent, bulwark  of  peace,  liberty,  and 
democracy.  When  we  watch  the  flags  of 
our  sister  republics  to  the  south  proudly 
flying,  we  will  always  be  reminded  of  the 
highly  significant  fact  that  this  spot  at 
which  we  are  gathered  today  marks  the  real 
beginning  of  the  Latin  American  frontier. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  certain  well-known 
Mexican  politicians  coined  phrases  describ- 
ing the  sad  situation  prevailing  traditionally 
m  Mexican-United  States  relations.  We  re- 
call the  famed  complaint  that  "we  are  so 
far  from  God  and  so  close  to  the  United 
States,"  seconded  by  another  motto:  "Be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  Slates— the 
desert." 

Today,  however,  we  have  the  right  of  re- 
garding the  future  from  another  perspective. 
Inexorable  international  realities  demand 
that  the  old  patterns  of  policy  between  coun- 
tries be  discarded;  moreover,  the  Mexican 
Revolution,  by  giving  us  a  new  and  sounder 
sense  of  our  standing  as  Mexicans,  has  defi- 
nitely erased  from  our  minds  any  feeling 
of  inferiority  or  fear — a  circumstance  which 
has  constituted  the  real  and  true  basis  of 
the  increasing  and  local  understanding  at 
which  we  have  arrived  with  our  neighbors. 
For  this  reason,  facing  the  majestic  Plaza 
of  the  Flags  we  have  placed  our  trlcolored 
insignia  and  our  national  coat  of  arms, 
symbols  of  our  sovereignty  and  "Mexlcan- 
ncss."  They  stand  for  the  thorough  con- 
viction we  Mexicans  have  of  our  historic 
destiny,  within  which  dealings  with  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  are  governed  by 
equality,  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 
Only  in  this  way  Is  true  friendship  be- 
tween nations  possible,  a  friendship  which 
we  Mexicans  hold  in  especial  esteem.  We 
believe  that  friendship,  as  a  noble  and  gen- 
erous sentiment  filled  with  understanding 
and  devoid  of  selfish  Interest,  Is  the  most 
powerful  instrument  for  problem  solving, 
whether  between  individuals  or  communi- 
ties, for  it  always  succeeds,  even  where 
diplomacy  and  politics  faU. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  firmly 

resolved  that  this  great  gateway  to  Mexico 

and  here  I  particularly  address  our  U.S. 
guests — shall  be  a  constant  invitation  to 
friendship,  and  an  important  and  valuable 
element  of  cooperation  in  the  good  neighbor 
policy. 

Mexico's  great  gateway  Is  a  standing  In- 
vitation for  ovu-  friends  to  get  to  know  us 
better.  They  will  find  that  life  In  Mexico 
has  an  outline  and  contents  that  are  un- 
mistakably those  of  a  people  with  a  natural 
vocation  for  peace.  Peace  to  us  is  a  per- 
manent Ideal  within  our  historic  develop- 
ment, for  In  peace  we  see  the  fruit  of  liberty 
and  eoclal  Justice.  We  advocate  peace  with 
the  moral  authority  and  Irrefutable  testi- 
mony of  a  people  that  lives  in  peace,  and  for 
peace.  And  world  peace,  may  we  emphati- 
cally affirm,  has  In  Mexico  one  of  Its  most 
loyal  and  steadfast  subjects;  and  In  the  per- 
son of  her  President,  one  of  Its  most  dedi- 
cated and  Intrepid  leaders. 

The  great  gateway  to  Mexico  is  hence 
also  a  symbol  of  peace,  for  it  bears  witness 
to  the  world  how  two  nations,  so  different 
from  each  other,  should  be,  and  can  be, 
neighbors  and  friends. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  national  bor- 
der program  constitutes  a  very  Mexican  an- 
swer to  the  fact — materially  quite  Impor- 
tant— that  year  in  and  year  out  70  million 
people  cross  our  border.  Tills,  in  the  first 
place,  has  stirred  our  traditional  sense  of 
hospitality.  For  the  sake  of  courtesy  and 
friendship,  It  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  our 
guests  find  the  cleanliness,  order,  faculties, 
and  comfort  that  they  deserve.  With  that 
aim  In  view,  we  have  Included  within  the 
complex  forming  the  great  gateway  to  Mex- 
ico certain  buildings  devoted  to  customs. 
Immigration,  health,  and  tourism  services. 
These  units  have  been  designed  In  such  way 
as  to  provide  the  habitual  Mexican  courtesy 
with  an  appropriate  setting  where  it  can  be 
manifested  in  speed,  efficiency,  and  cleanli- 
ness In  our  dealings  with  those  who  visit  us. 
The  basic  intent  is  for  our  friends  from  the 
United  States  to  confirm  the  fact  that  hos- 
pitality Is  one  of  the  most  typical  Mexican 
characteristics. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  most  of  our 
visitors  do  not  go  beyond  the  border  areas. 
Of  the  t770  minion  they  spend  In  our 
country,  only  »170  million  are  spent  In  the 
interior  of  the  Republic.  This  Is  to  l>e  re- 
gretted, for  we  Mexicans  know  of  natural 
beauties  In  our  country  that  defy  description 
but  go  unvlslted;  of  regions  filled  with  color 
and  folklore;  of  impressive  monuments,  the 
heritage  of  our  centuries'  old  culture:  of 
cities  that  are  so  different  from  each  other, 
and  so  Interesting.  Proud  of  our  native  land 
because  of  Its  natural  features  as  well  as  the 
trail  left  by  the  mlllenla  of  human  hablU- 
tlon  and  tradition,  we  sincerely  want  Mexico 
to  be  known  In  Its  entirety.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  great  gateway  to  Mexico  should  also 
serve  by  way  of  Introduction,  however  brief, 
to  what  we  are.  We  believe  that  the  Impres- 
sive incoming  tide  of  U.S.  citizens  can  and 
should  be  the  carrier  of  a  dual  and  positive 
message:  First,  letting  us  become  ac- 
quainted, by  contact  with  the  Individual 
visitors,  with  what  the  United  States  is  really 
like;  and  second,  by  enabling  those  visitors 
to  take  back  with  them  a  fairer  and  more 
realistic  concept  of  what  we  are. 

To  round  out  the  meaning  for  us  Mexicans 
of  Mexico's  great  gateway,  may  I  quote  the 
words  of  the  President  of  Mexico.  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos : 

"Our  boundary  lines  do  not  mark  the  end, 
but  the  beginning  of  our  country.  The 
frontier  areas,  because  of  their  geographic 
characteristics  and  social  conditions  prevail- 
ing there,  have  been  the  subject  of  special 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic."  Referring  on  another  oc- 
casion to  our  border  regions,  our  Chief  Exec- 
utive also  affirmed:  "Just  as  they  are  a 
window  to  the  outside,  they  must  also  be  a 
showcase  of  the  social  progress  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  who.  fully  cognizant  of  their 
destiny,  work  for  their  own  well-being  and 
occupy  a  worthy  and  respected  place  in  the 
concert  of  nations." 

These  two  presidential  statements  express 
the  essence  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
national  border  program.  Prom  the  very 
moment  of  birth  we  Mexicans  feel  a  com- 
plete devotion  to  our  native  land.  Upon 
reaching  Individual  maturity,  this  devotion 
is  transformed  into  a  true  mystique,  that 
ineffable  mystique  of  Mexicanness  that 
everyone  who  visits  us  experiences,  as 
though  inexplicably  bewitched.  And  this 
mystique  has  today  invaded  the  will  and 
earnest  endeavor  of  the  men  of  the  frontier, 
urging  them  to  transform  and  exalt  it,  for 
the  first  firm  step  toward  the  betterment  of 
our  homeland  lies  in  our  conviction  that  It 
Is  within  our  power  and  up  to  us  to  do  so. 

Supplying  authority  and  resources.  Presi- 
dent LOpez  Mateos'  administration  has.  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history.  Initiated  the 
task  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
border  Inhabitants  by  Unking  their  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  life  with  that  of  the  rest 
Of  the  country. 


Every  Mexican  without  exception  should 
participate  In  this  endeavor.  However,  this 
applies  most  particularly  to  those  who  by 
virtue  of  their  work.  Intelligence,  and  will- 
power have  managed  to  accumulate  resources 
suitable  for  investment  in  this  great  task. 
Many  of  these  persons  should  repatriate  their 
savings  or  capital  held  abroad,  in  the  United 
States  or  Switzerland,  and  make  such  funds 
available  to  the  prodigious  creative  effort  the 
country  demands. 

The  border  market  represents  25  percent 
of  that  comprising  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
has  the  highest  economic  potential  In  the 
country:  Per  capita  Income  amounts  to  656 
U.S.  Cy.  per  year,  or  135  percent  higher  than 
the  national  average.  Mexico  needs  markets 
to  consume  the  output  of  her  Industries,  and 
to  capture  and  expand  the  border  market 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  oiu-  Intelligence, 
our  ability,  and  our  patriotism. 

This  conquest  should  favorably  Influence 
the  solution  of  other  national  problems, 
among  them,  that  of  creating  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Job  opportunities.  (By  the  end  of 
the  next  6-year  presidential  term,  we  will 
have  had  to  find  Jobs  for  no  less  than  4 
million  additional  young  Mexicans  who  will 
have  Joined  the  productive  ranks.)  With 
an  eye  to  this  problem,  it  Is  our  earnest  de- 
sire that  the  total  transformation  of  the 
strip  of  territory  constituting  this  frontier 
region  will  contribute  to  the  creation  of 
new  sources  of  employment,  and  to  the  ef- 
fective employment  of  our  manpower.  In- 
cluding the  braceros  (Mexican  laborers  who 
work  in  the  United  States) . 

Bracerlsmo,  which  came  Into  being  in  May 
1943  as  a  wartime  contribution  by  Mexico 
In  response  to  an  express  petition  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  addressed  to  Mexico's  unfor- 
gettable President  AvUa  Camacho,  has  with 
the  passage  of  time  become  a  matter  of  em- 
barrassment and  grave  concern,  for  instead 
of  commodities,  we  are  exporting  men.  The 
strong  arms  of  the  Mexican  braceroe  should 
contribute  to  a  greater  Mexico,  and  to  her 
agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

National  border  program  activities  like- 
wise qualify  as  an  eloquent  expression  of 
the  harmony  that  does  and  must  exist  be- 
tween government  effort  and  that  of  private 
enterprise. 

Here  In  Matamoras  we  are  certain  that 
Mexican  private  enterprise,  however  modest, 
will  Join  in  the  endeavor  underway  since 
the  Government  cannot,  shotdd  not,  do 
everything.  In  modern  Mexico  there  Is  no 
time  to  lose  nor  Is  there  room  for  defeatism. 
Inferiority  complexes  or  pessimistic  attitudes. 
We  must  not  regard  any  problem  as  insu- 
perable; there  Is  but  one  motto,  one  convic- 
tion, and  one  Insignia  for  all:  the  better- 
ment of  our  country.  For  we  have  fought 
throughout  our  history  to  aggrandize  Mex- 
ico and  thereby  make  It  more  our  own;  we 
have  learned  from  our  elders  that  the  first 
requisite  for  a  better  country  is  always  that 
it  be  our  country.  It  Is  In  that  spirit  that 
we  must  understand  the  obligations  Inher- 
ent in  frontier  living. 

Today  we  have  completed  this  gateway 
to  Mexico  as  the  first  stage  In  the  projects 
planned  for  this  city.  Next  we  will  con- 
struct a  commercial  center  and  a  tourist 
zone.  As  fast  as  the  availability  of  resources 
win  permit,  we  will  continue  working  In 
order  to  conduct  the  same  program  In  all 
the  cities  along  our  northern  and  southern 
borders,  bringing  to  them  the  excellent  fea- 
tures of  our  historic  and  cultural  values  so 
that  they  may  be  the  true  and  authentic 
reflection  of  our  national  essence.  We  ex- 
pect to  be  able  very  soon — in  the  course  of 
the  present  year— to  repeat  this  invitation 
in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  yomr  com- 
pany at  other  gateways  to  Mexico,  and  at 
the  dedication  of  various  other  projects. 

On  this  occasion  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. Adolfo  LOpez  Mateos,  has  honored  us 
by   delivering   the   master   regulatory   plans 
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that  vlU  govern  tlie  development  at  Ave 
major  cities  within  this  border  zone.  C!on- 
•equently.  the  projects  conducted  by  the 
program  will  not  be  In  the  form  of  building 
groups  Isolated  from  the  other  population 
centers.  These  are  to  expand  in  harmonious 
fashion,  in  keeping  with  the  most  precise 
technical  indications,  and  each  city  Is  to  be- 
come In  Its  entirety  a  worthy  gateway  to 
Mexico,  the  object  of  admiration  of  outsiders 
and  a  cause  for  satisfaction  on  our  part. 

Along  the  entire  Mexican-United  States 
border  and  for  more  thao  five  decades  only 
one  obstacle  has  existed,  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer  at  this  point.  To  be  able  to 
construct  the  great  gateway  to  Mexico  be- 
tween the  two  border  cities  that  are  the  most 
Important  from  a  demographic  and  economic 
standpoint — Cludad  Ju&rez,  Chihuahua,  and 
El  Paso,  Tex. — the  case  of  the  Chamlzal  lands 
must  be  solved;  and  there  Is  no  legitimate 
reason  for  lack  of  settlement.  Every  Mexi- 
can resolutely  supports  the  patriotic  effort  of 
President  Ldpez  Mateos  aimed  at  recovering 
this  small  but  symbolic  piece  of  Mexican 
land  and  applauds  all  his  actions  on  behalf 
of  such  recovery,  an  endeavor  without  prece- 
dent in  recent  years. 

We  know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mexico's  friend,  also  earnestly  seeks 
a  settlement,  which  will  bring  great  benefit 
to  both  countries — a  benefit  that  of  a  surety 
la  not  of  an  economic  or  material  nature. 
Although  we  Mexicans  rely  on  the  fulfillment 
of  President  Kennedy's  promise  regarding  the 
restitution  of  the  Chamlzal,  I  am  permitting 
myself  the  liberty  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  distinguished  U.S.  officials  with 
whose  attendance  we  are  honored  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
from  our  neighboring  country,  to  bring  once 
again  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  message  to  express  our 
trust  that  the  voice  of  our  President  will  be 
heard,  demanding  that  the  Chamlzal  problem 
be  solved,  and  at  an  early  date. 

Once  the  new  and  legitimate  boundary 
line  la  established,  we  plan  to  construct  in 
Ciudad  Ju&rez,  as  In  other  border  towns, 
the  great  gateway  to  Mexico  that  wlU  com- 
municate with  us  the  progressive  and 
friendly  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

However,  in  keeping  with  projects  mapped 
out  In  principle  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. Adolfo  I<6pez  Mateos,  we  will  go  even 
further. 

On  that  plot  of  recovered  ground,  we  pro- 
pose to  construct  yet  another  symbol  of 
the  friendship  and  union  between  peoples; 
but  a  living  and  creative  symbol:  the  Con- 
tinental University,  to  be  attended  by  young 
people  from  all  the  countries  of  America, 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  ideology, 
creed,  or  social  or  economic  group. 

There,  within  the  broad  outlines  of  free- 
dom of  instruction  and  Investigation,  and 
removed  from  all  religious  and  political  aoc- 
trlnes  or  Intellectual  limitations  of  any  type, 
an  awareness  of  International  solidarity  will 
be  fostered,  founded  on  the  democratic  Ideals 
of  fraternity  and  Jtn-idlcal  equality  of  all 
men  everywhere. 

Mexico  will  have  the  high  honor  of  con- 
verting a  land  area  that  has  been  the  object 
of  dispute  between  two  friendly  nation*  Into 
the  seat  of  an  organization  dedicated  to  peace 
and  union  among  men. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  refer  once  again 
to  the  spirit  which  inspires  the  National 
Border  program,  in  keeping  with  the  direc- 
tives issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Adolfo  Li6pez  Mateos — to  raise  our  standard 
of  living  and  point  up  our  "Mexican-ness." 
These  two  objectives,  when  achieved,  will  not 
only  strengthen  Mexican  unity,  but  will  fa- 
cilitate genuine  friendship  between  two  great 
neighboring  nations,  for  such  friendship  will 
be  fotinded  on  reciprocal  treatment  charac- 
terised by  respect,  equality,  and  undervtand- 
Ing. 


THE   U£.   ECONOMY  AND   CONVER- 
SION TO  PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Poet  there  ap- 
peared a  significant  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished economist.  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Samuelson.  The  article  discusses  a 
problem  of  overriding  importance,  and 
Professor  Samuelson's  conclusions  de- 
serve careful  attention. 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  the  argument 
that  the  United  States  cannot  repose 
blind  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  American 
economy,  if  left  entirely  to  its  own  re- 
sources, to  adjust  smoothly  to  disarm- 
ament and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy 
neglected  demand  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors. 

Professor  Samuelson,  like  many  other 
forward-looking  economists  and  inter- 
national relations  experts,  is  urging  us 
to  plan  for  the  outbreak  of  peace.  This 
is  a  wise  doctrine  which,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged,  should  be  carried  out  by 
Government  and  industry — either  singly 
or  together  or  both.  As  Professor 
Samuelson  notes,  we  cannot  accept  some 
people's  bland  assurances  that  American 
business  is  so  flexible,  or  that  private  and 
public  demands  are  so  insatiable,  that 
special  efforts  are  not  needed  to  guar- 
antee that  the  funds  released  from  the 
military  sector  will  be  absorbed  auto- 
matically for  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Nation.    After  Korea,  he  points  out: 

Only  part  of  our  swords  went  Into  plow- 
shares; part  went  Into  unemployment  and  a 
deceleration  of  economic  growth. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  American  scene 
can  bet  that  a  $30  billion  cut  In  military 
expenditure  would  be  soon  matched  by  an 
equivalent  Increase  In  spending  on  urban 
renewal,  foreign  aid  and  other  projects.  At 
best  I  would  Judge  that  a  third  of  this 
amount  might,  after  a  struggle  and  as  a 
result  of  economic  distress,  be  voted  Into 
being. 

Indeed.  In  other  words,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  for  efficient 
conversion  to  peace  rests  with  us  here  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  up  to  us  to  identify 
the  needs  of  the  whole  Nation,  not  merely 
the  needs  of  special  groups,  and  to  pass 
appropriate  legislation.  We  have  not 
yet  entered  the  happy  state  known  as 
the  absence  of  cold  war.  International 
disputes  will  not  be  removed  overnight; 
and  not  for  many  years,  if  ever,  will  the 
Senate  be  asked  to  ratify  a  comprehen- 
sive world  disarmament  treaty. 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  proposals 
for  a  tax  cut  this  year,  accompanied  by 
tax  reform,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
kind  of  forward  planning  which  must 
take  place  now.  There  is  no  greater  task 
than  to  modernize  our  economy  for 
whatever  challenges  may  lie  ahead,  be 
they  peace  or  continued  international 
tension.  Indeed,  in  oiu-  response  to  these 
problems  lies  the  key  to  the  survival  of 
our  Nation  and  our  position  of  world 
leadership. 

Professor  Samuelson  notes  that  a 
United  Nations  report,  signed  last  year 
by  10  economic  experts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  concluded  unanimous- 
ly that: 

All  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  tran- 
sition  connected    with    disarmament    could 
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be  met  by  appropriate  national  and  Inter 
national  measures.  There  should  thus  be  no 
doubt  that  the  diversion  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses  of  the  resources  now  In  mUltary  use 
could  be  accomplished  to  the  benefit  cf  all 
countries  and  lead  to  the  Improvement  of 
world  economic  and  social  conditions. 

I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  report.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  full  text  of  the  UJ^ 
report,  entitled  "Economic  and  Social 
Consequences  of  Disarmament,"  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  significant  aspect  of  the  report  is 
that  it  was  concurred  in  and  signed  by 
two  Soviet  bloc  experts:  Mr.  V.  Y.  Abol- 
tin,  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  Dr.  Oskar 
Lange,  of  Poland.  Their  adherence  rep- 
resents  a  significant  retreat  from  Marx- 
ist-Leninist-Stalinist  doctrine — a  retreat 
that  ranks  with  the  previous  with- 
drawals from  the  theories  of  "capitalist 
encirclement"  and  the  inevitability  of 
war  between  the  so-called  imperialist 
and  Socialist  camps.  The  new  line  does 
not  say  that  capitalism  will  necessarily 
take  full  advantage  of  disarmament;  it 
merely  concedes  that  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem has  more  to  gain  from  disarmament 
than  from  continuation  of  the  arms  race 
On  December  17.  1962,  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Soviet  Embassy  told  the  In- 
ternational Arms  Control  Symposium 
that  recent  studies  published  In  the 
United  States  prove  that  general  and 
complete  disarmament  is  feasible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  big  advance,  if  only 
verbally.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
"The  Economic  Impact  of  Arms  Control 
Agreements,"  a  study  prepared  at  my 
request  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament,  was  one  of  the  hopeful 
studies  which  the  first  secretary  had 
in  mind. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often  that 
with  the  proper  allocation  of  economic 
resources  the  American  people  could  be 
among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  dis- 
armament. With  another  $30  billion, 
what  could  not  be  done  to  solve  a  whole 
catalogue  of  domestic  problems  which 
drain  our  national  strength  like  leeches 
on  the  body  of  an  otherwise  healthy 
man?  We  all  know  these  problems: 
chronic  unemployment;  a  dearth  of  op- 
portunities for  unskilled,  undereducated 
youth;  shortcomings  in  educational  fa- 
cilities and  the  quality  of  instruction; 
underdevelopment  and  overexploitation 
of  priceless  national  resources;  the 
shame  of  our  cities;  the  tangled  mess 
of  transport;  and  many  others. 
Throughout  the  United  Nations  report 
there  are  references  to  the  unmet  re- 
quirements of  the  American  people,  as 
well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  all  other  major  areas  of  the  world. 

Let  us  keep  these  problems  in  mind 
every  time  that  we  vote  record  appro- 
priations for  defense.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  these  appropriations.  The  defense 
program  is  essential;  and  no  necessary 
expense  or  effort  should  be  spared  to 
Strengthen  national  security.  What  is 
highly  objectionable,  however,  is  the  at- 
titude that  every  proposal  outside  the 
sphere  of  military  expenditure  Is  "ex- 
cess fat"  to  be  trimmed  from  the  budget. 
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On  the  contrary,  ss  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message: 

We  cannot  lead  for  long  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  if  we  ever  cease  to  set  the  pace 

at  home. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  that  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Department  of  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  United  Nations.  New 
Tork,  1962] 

Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of 
Disarmament 

(Report  of  the  Secretary  General  transmit- 
ting the  study  of  his  consultative  group ) 

acting   skcketart -general's    preface 

This  report  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  late  Secretary -Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  under  General 
Assembly  resolution  1516  (XV)  to  assist  him 
In  conducting  a  study  of  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  disarmament  in  coun- 
tries with  different  economic  systems  and  at 
different  stages  of  economic  development. 

The  members  of  the  group  acted  In  their 
personal  capacities  and  their  observations 
and  recommendations  were  put  forward  to 
me  on  their  own  responsibility.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  report  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  disarma- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  to  endorse  their  gen- 
eral findings.  It  is  now  my  privilege  to 
submit  the  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  Its  consideration  and  transmittal, 
along  with  Its  comments,  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  members  of  the  group  were:  V.  Y. 
Aboltln,  Deputy  Director,  Institute  of  World 
Economics  and  International  Relations, 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;  Mamoun  Behelry,  Gov- 
ernor, Bank  of  Sudan;  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
Head,  Department  of  Economics.  University 
of  Leeds,  England;  B.  N.  Gangull,  Head,  The 
Delhi  School  of  Economics,  India;  Aftab 
Ahmad  Khan,  Chief  Economist,  Planning 
CommLsslon,  Government  of  Pakistan;  Oskar 
Lange,  Chairman,  Economic  Council,  Coun- 
cU  of  Ministers  of  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Poland;  W.  W.  Leontlef, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University, 
United  States;  Jos6  Antonio  Mayobre,  Am- 
bassador of  Venezuela  to  the  United  States; 
Alfred  Sauvy,  Director,  National  Institute  of 
Demographic  Studies,  Government  of  Prance; 
and  Ludek  Urban,  Economic  Institute, 
Czechoslovaklan  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr. 
Sauvy  was  represented  at  the  meetings  of 
the  second  session  of  the  group  by  Paul 
Palllat,  also  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Demographic  Studies.  »ilr.  Jacob  L.  Mosak, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  General  Economic 
Research  and  Policies  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  served  as  Chairman. 

In  preparing  the  report  the  experts  had 
available  replies  of  Governments  to  a  note 
verbale  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  dis- 
armament, which  was  sent  In  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
group.  Communications  on  the  subject  were 
also  received  from  a  number  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
replies  of  Government,  together  with  the 
relevant  Information  from  the  specialized 
agencies,  are  reproduced  in  part  11  of  the 
report. 

The  group  was  assisted  In  Its  work  by 
members  of  the  Secretariat  from  the  De- 
partment of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters  and  from  th« 


Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  collab- 
orating in  accordance  with  that  Conunis- 
slon's  Resolution  1   (XVI). 

It  is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lems of  disarmament  considered  in  the  pres- 
ent report  are  among  the  most  vital  before 
the  United  Nations  today.  In  dealing  with 
its  economic  and  social  consequences  the 
experts  have  adopted  the  assumption  that 
disarmament,  once  agreed  upon,  would  pro- 
ceed rapidly  and  would  be  general  and  com- 
plete. They  have  reviewed  the  resoiu-ces 
devoted  to  military  purposes  and  the  peace- 
ful uses  to  which  these  resources  might  be 
put  when  released.  They  have  examined 
the  conversion  problems  that  might  arise 
and  the  impact  of  disarmament  on  interna- 
tional economic  relations  and  on  aid  for 
economic  development,  and  they  have  called 
attention  to  some  social  consequences  of 
disarmament. 

It  Is  a  source  of  profound  gratification  to 
me,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  all  Govern- 
ments, that,  on  a  subject  that  has  until 
recently  been  so  beset  by  Ideological  differ- 
ences, it  has  now  proved  possible  for  a  group 
of  experts  drawn  from  countries  with  differ- 
ent economic  systems  and  at  different  stages 
of  economic  development  to  reach  unani- 
mous agreement.  It  Is  particularly  encour- 
aging that  the  Consultative  Group  should 
have  reached  the  unanimous  conclusion  that 
"all  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  tran- 
sition connected  with  disarmament  could 
be  met  by  appropriate  national  and  Interna- 
tional measures,"  and  that  "there  should 
thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  diversion  to 
peaceful  purposes  of  the  resources  now  In 
military  use  could  be  accomplished  to  the 
benefit  of  all  countries  and  lead  to  the  Im- 
provement of  world  economic  and  social 
conditions." 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  group  for  their 
valuable  contribution  and  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  institutions  with  which 
the  experts  are  associated  for  their  willing- 
ness to  release  them  from  their  normal 
duties  60  that  they  might  undertake  this 
extremely  Important  task. 

U  Thant, 
Acting  Secretary-General. 

letter  of  transmittal  to  the  acting 
sec&etabt  general 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith 
the  study,  "Report  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament,"  which 
we  were  Invited  to  prepare  in  pursuance  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1516  (XV) . 

An  outline  of  the  report  was  prepared 
during  meelngs  held  in  Geneva  between  Au- 
gust 7  and  18,  1961,  and  the  reiK>rt  was 
drafted  during  meetings  held  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  between  Jan- 
uary 23  and  February  16,  1962.  Mr.  Jacob 
L.  Mosak,  Director  of  the  Division  of  General 
Economic  Research  and  Policies  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  served  as  Chairman  at 
both  sessions. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present,  for 
your  consideration,  a  unanimous  report  sur- 
veying the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  and  the  prob- 
lems of  conversion  arising  from  disarmament, 
together  with  the  general  lines  on  which  the 
main  problems  can  be  solved. 

In  preparing  this  report  we  have  drawn, 
among  other  sources,  upon  the  replies  pro- 
vided by  governments  to  a  note  verbale 
which  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  General  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
group.  We  should  like  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  these  replies;  In  view  of  their 
authoritative  nature,  they  are  a  valuable 
source  of  information  and  we  have  included 
them  In  part  n  of  o;ir  report. 

The  members  of  the  consultative  group 
wish  to  express  their  very  profoxmd  gratitude 
for  the  valuable  assistance  which  they  re- 


ceived from  the  members  of  the  Secretariat, 
without  which  their  task  could  not  have 
been  completed. 

Respectfully  yours. 


United  Nations,  N.T..  February  16, 1962. 

INTHODTJCnON 

1.  Realization  that  the  disarmament  issue 
is  important — as  Important  as  the  survival 
of  humanity  itself — Is  worldwide.  This  Is 
exemplified  by  a  resolution  adopted  In  1959 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  which  the  ques- 
tion Is  called  "the  most  Important  one  facing 
the  world  today,"  and  in  which  hope  Is  ex- 
pressed that  "measures  leading  toward  the 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control  will  be 
worked  out  in  detail  and  agreed  upon  in  the 
shortest  possible  time."  This  sense  of  ur- 
gency springs  mainly  from  the  existence  of  a 
threat  to  mankind  that  has  grown  Into  one 
of  mass  destruction.  But  In  part.  also.  It 
comes  from  the  consciousness  that  the  re- 
sources that  make  this  threat  possible,  and 
many  more  resources  devoted  to  less  spec- 
tacularly destructive  military  vises,  are  being 
diverted  from  the  tasks  of  lightening  the 
burdens  and  enriching  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals and  of  society. 

2.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  seen  that  dis- 
armament would  affect  individuals,  coun- 
tries, and  the  entire  world  economy  in  many 
different  ways.  A  substantial  psj^  of  the 
world's  labor  force  now  earns  Its  living,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  In  meeting  military  de- 
mands. To  redeploy  this  force  for  nonmlU- 
tary  purposes  Is  an  operation  lesge  enough 
to  give  rise  to  Important  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  adjustment.  Careful  ad- 
vance study  is  required  for  full  advantage 
to  be  taken  of  the  potential  benefits  dis- 
armament could  make  possible.  The  follow- 
ing chapters  attempt  a  survey  of  the  magni- 
tude of  both  the  benefits  It  would  bring  and 
the  difficulties  that  would  have  to  be  over- 
come in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

3.  In  many  respects  the  available  data 
fall  short  of  what  Is  needed  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  quantitative  analysis.  Never- 
theless, the  broad  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  economic  and  social  benefits  and  the 
problems  of  conversion  arising  from  disarma- 
ment, and  the  general  lines  on  which  the 
main  problems  can  be  solved,  emerge  suffl- 
clently  clearly  from  what  is  already  known. 

4.  This  consultative  group  on  the  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  disarmament  has 
dealt  with  the  subject  on  the  assumption 
that  disarmament,  once  agreed  upon,  would 
be  general  and  complete  and  also  rapid.  It 
has  done  so  In  the  belief  that  this  was  the 
Intention  of  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion under  which  It  was  appointed,  and 
also  because  this  Interpretation  gives  the 
clearest  form  to  both  the  benefits  and  the 
difficulties,  thereby  minimizing  the  risk  that 
the  latter  will  be  underestimated. 

5.  The  report  represents  the  unanimous 
findings  of  the  consultative  group.  It  deals 
with  the  volume  of  resources  devoted  to 
military  purposes  and  the  peaceful  uses  to 
which  these  resources  might  be  put  when 
released,  smd  with  the  transitional  or  con- 
version problems  that  would  arise,  both  at 
the  aggregate  level  of  national  production 
and  employment  and  in  particular  sectors 
of  the  economy.  The  Impact  of  disarmament 
on  International  economic  relations  Is 
studied  as  well  as  the  effects  of  disarma- 
ment on  the  volume  and  framework  of  aid 
for  economic  development.  Finally,  some  so- 
cial consequences  of  disarmament  are  con- 
sidered. 

chapter   1 — resotjhcks  devoted  to  mh^itart 
fxtrposes 

6.  The  most  fundamental  way  in  which 
disarmament  affects  economic  life  is  through 
the  liberation  of  the  resources  devoted  to 
military   use  and  their  reemployment  for 
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pesoefal  pwrpoeea.  This  shift  In  the  oom- 
posltlon  of  the  aggregate  deznazid  for  goods 
and  services  Is  simply  a  large-scale  manifes- 
tation of  a  phenomenon  that  Is  constantly 
taking  place  In  all  economies  as  the  demand 
for  certain  goods  and  services  shrinks  while 
the  demand  for  other  goods  and  services 
expands;  thus  disarmament  in  its  economic 
aspects  shovild  not  be  considered  as  a  unique 
phenomenon.  Short-term  shifts  in  demand 
on  an  even  larger  scale  than  that  which 
would  accompany  any  agreed  disarmament 
programme  have  occurred  when  economies 
have  been  converted  to  war  production,  or 
when  they  have  undergone  conversion  to 
peacetime  patterns  of  production  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

7.  It  is  important,  however,  that  countries, 
in  preparing  to  disarm,  shouJd  take  stock  of 
the  various  resources  that  disarmament 
would  release  for  peaceful  uses.  Such  a  sur- 
vey would  facilitate  economic  planning  and 
adjustment  at  all  levels,  public  and  private, 
national  and  international. 

8.  To  assess  the  transitional  problems  that 
may  arise  and  to  determine  the  peaceful  uses 
to  which  the  resources  released  may  be  put. 
It  la  necessary  to  ascertain  in  some  detail 
the  volume  and  composition  of  resources  so 
released.  An  approximation  to  the  volume 
of  reso\ut:es  that  would  be  liberated  by  dis- 
armament Is  provided  by  the  published  of- 
ficial estimates  of  military  expenditure.^  On 
the  basis  of  available  data  there  appears  to 
b«  general  agreement  that  the  world  is 
spending  roughly  9120  billion  annually  on 
military  account  at  the  present  time.  This 
figure  is  equivalent  to  about  8  to  9  percent 
of  the  world's  annual  output  of  all  goods 
and  services;  it  Is  at  least  two-thirds  of — 
and  according  to  some  estimates  may  be  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  as — the  entire 
national  Income  of  all  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  Is  close  to  the  value  of  the 
world's  annual  exports  of  all  commodities 
and  it  corresponds  to  about  one-half  of  the 
total  resoirrces  set  aside  each  year  for  gross 
capital  formation  throughout  the  world. 

9.  The  world's  armed  forces  now  number 
about  30  million  persons.  This  figure  does 
not  include  all  those  currently  employed  in 
supplying  military  goods  or  services  directly 
to  the  armed  forces  or  In  producing  the  raw 
materials,  equipment,  and  other  goods  that 
are  needed  indirectly  in  the  production  of 
military  supplies  and  services.  The  total  of 
all  persons  in  the  armed  forces  and  In  all 
productive  activities  resulting  from  military 
expenditure  may  amount  to  well  over  50 
million. 

10.  These  figures  demonstrate  that  the 
total  volume  of  manpower  and  of  other  pro- 
ductive resources  devoted  to  military  use  at 
the  present  time  is  very  large  Indeed.  The 
available  data  do  not,  however,  make  it 
possible  to  assess  with  the  desired  degree  of 
accuracy  the  volume  of  resources  that  dis- 
armament would  actually  release.  For  one 
thing,  the  existing  estimates  may  not  be 
comprehensive:  some  categories  of  military 
expendltiu-e  may  be  excluded.  Further,  there 
may  be  considerable  inconsistency  in  the 
pricing  of  military  output  compared  with  the 
pricing  of  other  production,  as  also  in  the 
relationship  between  the  pay  of  the  armed 
forces  and  civilian  wages  and  salaries.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  wotUd  be  wrong 
to  Interpret  the  share  of  military  expendi- 
ture In  total  output  as  a  precise  meastu-e  of 
the  real  share  of  national  reso\u-ces  allocated 
to  military  purposes,  unless  appropriate  ad- 
Jvistments  could  be  made  for  coverage,  price 
differentials,  and  other  elements  of  Incom- 
parabllity. 

11.  Although  the  data  provide  an  inade- 
quate basis  for  precise  comparisons  of  the 
military  biirdens  among  countries,  it  can  be 


safely  asserted  that  within  most  countries 
military  expenditiire  accounts  for  a  very 
significant  proportion  of  total  output.  In 
many  countries  the  estimates  of  military 
expenditure  range  between  1  and  5  i>ercent 
of  gross  domestic  product,  while  In  others, 
particularly  In  some  of  the  larger  countries, 
the  corresponding  ratio  ranges  between  5 
and  10  percent. 

12.  While  the  burden  of  armaments  Is 
widespread,  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's 
military  expenditure  Is  highly  concentrated 
in  a  handful  of  countries.  Available  Indica- 
tions are  that  about  85  percent  of  the  world's 
military  outlays  Is  accounted  for  by  seven 
countries — Canada,  the  Federal  Repiiblic  of 
Germany.  France,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Total  military  expenditure  in  all 
the  underdeveloped  countries  amounts  to 
about  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  industrial 
private  enterprise  economies.  This  means 
that  although  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries devote  significant  proportions  of  their 
resources  to  military  purposes,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  resources  released  by  disarmament 
would  be  concentrated  In  a  very  few 
countries.' 

13.  It  should  be  noted  that  an  agreed  dis- 
armament program  would  Involve  alternate 
security  arrangements.  Thus,  the  recent 
Joint  statement  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  agreed  principles  for  dis- 
armament negotiations  provided  that  "dur- 
ing and  after  the  implementation  cf  the  pro- 
gram of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
there  should  be  taken,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  necessary  measures  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  including  the  obli- 
gation of  states  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  Nations  agreed  manpower  neces- 
sary for  an  international  peace  force  to  be 
equipped  with  agreed  types  of  armaments."  * 
While  these  arrangements  would  necessitate 
the  continued  allocation  of  funds  and  re- 
sources to  military  purposes,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  these  would  be  small  in  relation 
to  current  expenditure. 

14.  In  order  to  formulate  economic  and 
social  policies  so  as  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  disarma- 
ment. It  is  necessary  for  the  countries  con- 
cerned to  know  In  detail  the  possible  alter- 
native uses  for  the  resources  released.  In 
general  it  can  be  said  that  the  ea.<?e  and  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  the  various  resources 
liberated  by  disarmament  might  be  em- 
ployed for  j)eaceful  purposes  would  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  composition  of 
the  demand  for  additional  civilian  uses  ap- 
proximated that  of  the  resources  now  de- 
voted to  armaments.  Because  of  the  relative 
immobility  of  some  resources  in  the  short 
run,  systematic  advance  study  Is  needed  so 
as  to  minimize  wastage  In  the  transitional 
stage,  though  in  the  long  run  any  country's 
industrial  capacity  can  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  changing  pattern  of  demand. 

15.  To  prepare  a  list  of  the  resources  ab- 
sorbed by  armaments.  It  is  desirable  that 
each  country  should,  at  the  appropriate  time. 
determine  the  composition  of  military  ex- 
penditure and  estimate  the  productive  re- 
sources that  it  absorbs.  The  latter  calcula- 
tion is  straightforward  with  respect  to 
certain  components  of  military  expenditure. 
The  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  for  ex- 
ample, constitute  a  labor  supply  that  would 


1  Available  data  on  military  expenditures 
In  the  national  budgets  of  countries  tire  given 
in  annex  2,  tables  2-1.  2-2,  and  2-3. 


*  This  Is  less  tn:e  of  manpower  than  of 
other  resources,  since  the  underdeveloped 
countries  rely  much  more  on  niunbers  of 
men  than  on  advanced  and  expensive  arma- 
ments and  equipment. 

» See  General  Assembly  Document  No.  A 
4879,  "Joint  Statement  on  Agreed  Principles 
for   Disarmament   Negotiations,"   submitted 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 


otherwise  be  available  for  peaceful  pxirposes. 
Similarly,  those  research  facilities  employe^ 
for  military  purposes  which  are  adaptable  to 
civilian  research  are  readily  Identified. 
Other  productive  resources,  however,  are  de- 
voted to  military  use  only  in  an  indirect 
manner  which  may  not  be  apparent  at  first 
glance.  While  it  Is  clear,  for  example,  that 
the  labor  and  capacity  in  ordnance  pro- 
duction are  employed  solely  for  military  pur- 
poses, it  is  impossible  to  state,  without 
careful  analysis,  what  proportion  of  the  man- 
power and  other  resources  devoted  to,  say, 
coal  mining  are  eo  employed.  If  ordnance 
factories  use  any  coal,  some  portion  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry are  engaged,  indirectly,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  armaments.  But  to  take  into 
account  all  the  interindustry  relationships 
in  a  national  economy  In  order  to  provide 
a  complete  picture  of  the  resources  absorbed 
for  military  purposes  requires  considerable 
statistical  Information  and  a  thorough  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  an  economy's  productive 
structure.  The  degree  of  elaboration  with 
which  statistics  should  be  compiled  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  performed  for  this  purpose 
varies  from  coui:itry  to  country  according  to 
the  complexity  and  size  of  the  national 
economy.  Analogous  considerations  apply 
to  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  re- 
sources required  directly  and  indirectly  to 
satisfy  alternative  peacetime  needs. 

16.  Data  made  available  by  a  nunaber  of 
countries  show  that  military  production  U 
highly  concentrated  In  a  few  IndusUy 
groups,  notably  munitions,  electrical  ma- 
chinery, instruments  and  related  products, 
and  transportation  equipment.  Including  air- 
planes and  missiles.  There  is  a  similar  con- 
centration in  the  same  industries  of  the 
employment  resulting  from  military  expendi- 
ture.' In  most  other  Industries  military  out- 
lays account  for  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  total  demand.  Industries  dependent  on 
military  expenditure  also  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  concentration  in  certain  regions  and 
cities.  While  this  pattern  of  concentration 
of  output  and  employment  is  not  necessarily 
characteristic  of  all  countries.  It  appears  to 
apply  generally  to  the  major  military  pow- 
ers. 

17.  The  situation  is  rather  different  In 
those  countries  that  rely  upon  Imports  for 
their  supplies  of  military  goods  or  in  which 
the  major  part  of  military  expenditure  Is 
for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  armed 
forces,  rather  than  for  their  equipment.  In 
such  cases,  the  resources  devoted  to  military 
purposes  consist  essentially  of  manpower 
and  foreign  exchange.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
While  disarmament  would  require  all  coun- 
tries to  make  significant  adjustments,  the 
realization  of  the  great  potential  gains  from 
disarmament  In  underdeveloped  countries 
would  depend  on  a  major  intensification  of 
efforts  to  promote  economic  development. 
Such  efforts  would  be  facilitated  Insofar  as 
military  spendlns?  were  channeled  to  de- 
velopment expenditure  and  as  scarce  foreign 
exchan'je  resources  hitherto  directly  or  in- 
directly utilized  for  military  objectives  were 
freed  for  development  purposes;  and  still 
more  to  the  extent  that  aid  were  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Industrially  advanced  coun- 
tries in  the  form  of  both  capital  equipment 
and  techniccl  assistance. 

CHAPTE«    2.    THE    PEACETUL    T7SI    OF    RELEASED 
BESOUBCES 

18.  There  are  so  many  competing  claims 
for  usefully  employing  the  resources  released 
by  disarmament  that  the  real  problem  Is  to 
establish  a  scale  of  priorities.  The  most  ur- 
gent of  these  claims  would  undoubtedly  al- 
ready have  been  largely  satisfied  were  It  not 
for  the  armaments  race. 
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*  See.  for  example,  the  reply  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  of   the   United  States  of  America. 


19.  The  resoiirces  liberated  by  disarma- 
ment within  any  country  could  be  employed 
IQ  part  to  promote  economic  and  KWial  prog- 
ress at  home  in  part  to  expand  foreign  aid. 
The  question  of  aid  to  underdevelc^>ed  coun- 
tries Is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant 
treatment  in  a  separate  chapter  (chapter  6). 
Tbe  main  civilian  purposes  for  which  the 
freed  resources,  whether  domestic  or  foreign 
in  origin,  could  be  applied,  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 

Raising  standards  of  personal  consump- 
tion of  goods  and  services; 

Expanding  or  modernizing  productive  ca- 
pacity through  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment; 

Promoting  housing  construction,  urban  re- 
newal. Including  slum  clearance,  and  rural 
development;  and 

Improving  and  expanding  facilities  for  ed- 
ucation, health,  welfare,  social  security,  cul- 
tural development,  scientific  research,  etc. 

Part  of  the  gain  from  disarmament  could 
also  take  the  form  of  an  increase  in  leisure 
as,  for  example,  through  a  reduction  In  aver- 
age working  hours  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  real  Income,  or  through  an  In- 
crease In  paid  vacations. 

20.  The  various  claims  upon  resources 
listed  above  are,  of  course,  closely  inter- 
linked. A  rise  In  personal  consumption  may 
necessitate  new  Investment  In  Industry  or 
agrlculttire  or  both.  Enlarged  aid  from  the 
Industrial  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
may  Involve  expanding  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  goods  that  the  latter  coun- 
tries need,  notably  capital  equipment.  As 
regards  the  underdeveloped  countries  them- 
selves, if  additional  aid  Is  to  bring  the  great- 
est benefits,  a  larger  volume  of  Investment 
out  of  domestic  resources  Is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired; this  would  be  facilitated  by  the  re- 
lease of  Internal  resources  through  disarma- 
ment. 

21.  Since  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
economy  as  a  whole  is  highly  flexible  In  the 
long  run.  the  resources  freed  by  disarmament 
could  ultimately  be  used  for  any  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  listed  above,  and  In  any  com- 
bination. Labor  can  be  retrained  and. 
where  necessary,  can  move  to  other  areas. 
As  old  equipment  becomes  obsolete  it  can 
be  replaced  by  new  equipment  oriented  to 
new  patterns  of  demand.  In  the  long  run, 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  adapting 
resources  to  needs. 

22.  In  the  very  short  run.  by  contrast,  the 
range  of  choice  may  be  somewhat  more  lim- 
ited. It  takes  time  to  turn  swords  into 
ploughshares  or  to  make  an  office  clerk  or 
factory  worker  out  of  a  soldier.  Studies  In 
some  Industrial  countries  have  shown  that 
the  productive  capacities  released  from  mili- 
tary use  would  be  much  more  Immediately 
adaptable  to  the  Increased  output  of  con- 
sumer durables  and  Industrial  equipment 
than  to  the  production  of  houses,  food, 
clothing  or  educational  facilities.  Thus,  In 
the  transition  period,  countries  may  wish  to 
take  into  account  not  merely  the  unsatisfied 
needs  for  higher  consumption.  Investment 
and  foreign  aid,  but  also  the  extent  to  which 
alternative  patterns  of  new  expenditure 
would  take  full  advantage  of  the  particular 
resources  that  disarmament  would  make 
available.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  In 
mind  that  some  of  the  major  military  powers 
now  have  fairly  comfortable  margins  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  available  to  them.  In  these 
cases  It  is  unlikely  that  disarmament  would 
generate  many  new  demands  that  could  not 
fairly  readily  be  satisfied  from  available  re- 
sources.* 


'  See,  for  example.  W.  Leontlef  and  M.  Hof- 
fenberg.  "The  Economics  of  Disarmament." 
Scientific  American  (New  York) .  vol.  204.  No. 
4.  April  1961.  pp.  47-65.  An  unpublished 
study  made  at  the  Department  of  Applied 
Economics,  Cambridge.  England,  suggests 
that,  If  military  expenditure  in  the  United 
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23.  In  the  centrally  planned  economies, 
even  though  they  have  generally  been  oper- 
ating approximately  at  capacity,  the  transfer 
of  industrial  capacity  and  labour  force  to 
the  production  of  goods  for  peaceful  uses 
could  be  achieved  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
This  transfer  could  be  readily  achieved  by 
meastu^s  formulated  within  the  framework 
of  the  general  economic  plans  which  can 
ensxire  a  desirable  balance  between  demand 
and  resources. 

24.  In  the  underdeveloped  covmtrles  the 
principal  resource  released,  apart  from  the 
purely  financial,  would  be  manpower,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled.  In  some  cases  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  Industrial  and  trans- 
port capacity  would  also  become  available 
for  other  uses.  In  many  there  would  also  be 
considerable  savings  in  foreign  exchange. 
The  effective  utilization  of  released  resources 
would  depend  upon  the  soundness  and  vigor 
of  development  programs  and  the  volume 
and  character  of  aid  received. 

Personal  consmnption  and  produ<-tiv€ 
investment 

25.  Among  the  alternative  uses  of  resources 
released  by  disarmament.  Increased  personal 
consumption  might  well  absorb  a  large  share. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  even  In  the  devel- 
oped countries  there  would  be  strong  pres- 
sure on  Governments  to  raise  the  level  of 
living.  Disarmament  would,  in  particular, 
offer  an  Important  opportunity  to  raise  In- 
comes of  low-income  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation and  to  facilitate  equalizing  the  rates 
of  pay  for  men  and  women. 

26.  In  most  countries,  however,  not  all  the 
resources  freed  by  disarmament  would  be 
allocated  directly  to  consumption,  no  matter 
what  the  level  of  Income  might  be  In  the 
first  place,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  re- 
leased resources  would  be  used  for  expan- 
sion of  productive  capacities  because  only 
such  expansion  can  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
further  increases  in  consumption.  Ministers 
representing  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  recently  set  as  a 
collective  target  the  attainment  during  the 
decade  from  1960  to  1970  of  a  growth  In  real 
gross  national  product  of  50  p>ercent  for  all 
the  countries  taken  together.*  In  the  Soviet 
UnlQC.  according  to  existing  plans  for  eco- 
noifnc  development.  Industrial  production 
should  reach,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
decade,  a  level  24  times  the  present  volume. 
A  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  would  also  en- 
able countries  with  a  higher  degree  of  indus- 
trialisation to  contribute  more  effectively — 
through  greater  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance and  through  the  widening  of  mar- 
kets for  exports — to  the  development  of 
countries  that  are  less  advanced  Indxistrially. 

27  Recent  experience  In  both  private  en- 
terprise and  socialist  economies  provides  a 
rough  guide  In  Judging  how  much  additional 
investment  a  specific  growth  target  requires. 
Among  the  industrialized  private  enterprise 
economies.  It  appears  that  during  the  1960's 
a  country  experiencing  a  4-percent  annual 
rate  of  growth  needed,  on  the  average,  to 
devote  about  2  percent  more  of  gross  national 
product  to  investment  than  did  a  country 
having  a  3  percent  rate  of  growth."    In  most 

Kingdom  ceases  and  were  replaced  in  equal 
parts  by  Increased  private  consumption.  In- 
creased domestic  fixed  capital  formation,  and 
Increased  foreign  aid,  output  would  be  re- 
duced In  only  2  out  of  19  sectors  of  the 
economy  (military  ser^-lces  and  ship,  air- 
craft and  railway  vehicle  construction)  and 
would  be  required  to  expand  In  most  others 
by  between  3  and  6  percent — the  main  excep- 
tions being  textiles  (9-percent  Increase)  and 
and  motor  vehicles  (14-percent  Increase). 

•  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  Press  Communlqu* 
OECD/PRES8/A(ei)10  (Parts)  Nov.  17,  1981. 

•  For  further  details,  see  United  Nations, 
"World  Economic  Survey,  1969"  (sale*  No  ■ 
60.II.C.l),ch.  1. 


erf  these  covmtrles.  3  percent  would  oonstt- 
tute  a  very  significant  proportion  ot  the  re- 
sources disarmament  would  release.  In  the 
less  developed  countries  which  have  low 
levels  of  income  and  saving,  the  utilization 
of  released  resources  for  capital  formations 
must  be  considered  vitally  important. 
Social  investment 

28.  Social  investment  is  an  Important  al- 
ternative both  to  private  consumption  and  to 
industrial  and  agricultural  Investment.  Its 
Claims  rest  partly  upon  the  clear  urgency  of 
the  direct  need  for  improved  social  ameni- 
ties, and  partly  upon  the  fact  that  growth  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  productivity  is 
dependent  upon  developmentfi  in  education, 
housing,  health,  and  other  fields.  Since 
social  investment  has  had  to  compete  with 
mllltarj-  claims  for  State  funds,  it  (like  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries)  has  probably 
been  particularly  affected  by  the  armaments 
race.  Recognition  of  the  necessity  to  remedy 
the  resulting  deficiencies  in  the  stock  of 
social  capital  is  widespread  among  countries 
at  different  stages  of  economic  development 
and  with  different  economic  systems.  There 
is  no  common  measure  of  need  according  to 
which  It  is  possible  to  add  up,  or  to  compare, 
the  deficiencies  In  different  fields  of  social  in- 
vestment of  different  countries.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Importance  of  the  subject  warrants 
an  attempt  to  set  out  the  main  relevant 
pieces  of  evidence. 

29.  In  the  United  States  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  estimated  at  the  end  of 
1959  the  cumulative  exendlture  requiremenu 
for  selected  Government  programs  over  the 
next  5  years."  These  estimates  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  precise  but  simply  represented 
a  summary  of  the  existing  programs  of  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  in  various  fields 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  significance  of 
these  estimates,  which  Imply  annual  average 
expenditures  of  $66  billion,  may  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  present  spending  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  on 
all  these  programs  amotmts  to  about  »30 
billion  per  year.  It  Is  therefore  apparent 
that  these  programs  could  absorb  much  or 
most  of  any  resources  released  by  disarma- 
ment. 

30.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  task  has  been 
set  of  achieving  a  sharp  Improvement  In  liv- 
ing standards  within  the  next  20  years  by 
raising  the  Income  of  the  population  and  also 
by  expanding  social  benefits  (education, 
health  protection,  social  Insurance,  housing 
construction,  etc.).  As  stated  in  an  official 
document,  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment on  the  basis  of  an  appropriate  agree- 
ment between  States  would  make  It  con- 
siderably easier  to  overfulflll  the  planned 
Improvement  In  the  living  standards  of  the 
working  people." » 

31.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  single 
figure  among  the  programs  for  the  United 
States  mentioned  above  is  that  for  urban 
renewal   and   development,    Including   slum 


'  National  Planning  Association,  Looking 
Ahead,  March  1960.  The  estimates  covering 
the  next  5  years  were  as  follows; 

Billion 
Education ^30 

Classroom     construction 16 

Current    operation 14 

Highways  and  skyways 75 

Urban  renewal  ( si  tun  clearance,  low- 
cost  housing  and  commurUty  re- 
development)   i(X) 

Water  supply  and  conservation 60 

Health  and  hospitals 35 

Other  programs  (air  pollution,  re- 
search and  development,  etc.) 30 

Total 330 

» Program  of  the  Communist  Party, 
adopted  at  the  22d  party  Congress. 
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clearance,  low-cost  housing  and  community 
redevelopment.  The  problem  of  urban  re- 
newal is  worldwide.  In  1960  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  was  still  living 
In  rxiral  areas.  Between  50  and  60  million 
people  are  being  added  to  the  world's  total 
population  every  year,  mainly  to  its  urban 
areas.  In  Asia  as  many  as  600  million  per- 
sons may  be  added  between  1960  and  1975 
to  the  population  of  cities  with  over  20,000 
Inhabitants.  In  Latin  America,  62  cities 
with  over  100,000  people  accounted  in  1960 
for  some  40  percent  of  the  region's  total. 
In  Africa  a  considerably  higher  rate  of 
growth  Is  taking  place  in  urban  areas  than 
In  niral  areas.  Rapid  urbanization  is  char- 
acteristic of  Europe  and  North  America. 

32.  The  riiral  and  urban  environments  in 
many  countries  are  both  deteriorating, 
mainly  under  the  impact  of  this  rapid 
growth.  The  social  and  physical  symptoms 
of  this  deterioration  are  bad  housing,  poor 
community  services  and  delinquency,  the 
paralysis  of  city  trafBc,  and  in  many  of  the 
lees  developed  countries  an  absence  of  sani- 
tation accompanied  by  a  high  Incidence  of 
communicable  disease.  In  many  metropoli- 
tan cities  of  such  less  developed  countries 
"squatters'  settlements"  already  contain  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population. 

33.  The  magnitude  of  the  resources  re- 
quired for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
urbanization  is  very  large.  In  India  alone. 
for  example,  approximately  $1  billion  a  year 
will  be  required  to  house  the  new  Inhabi- 
tante  of  cities  with  over  100,000  people.  The 
proTlsion  of  citywide  services,  utilities  and 
transportation  would  at  least  double  the 
needed  Investment.  In  Latin  America  it 
was  estimated  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  in  1964  that  an  annual  invest- 
ment of  $1.4  billion  was  required  over  a  pe- 
riod of  30  years  to  wipe  out  the  housing 
backlog,  to  replace  obsolescent  dwellings  ana 
to  provide  homes  for  new  households.  Ac- 
cording to  rough  estimates  by  the  United 
Nations  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  as  many  as 
150  million  families  in  the  less  developed 
countries  are  In  need  of  adequate  homes. 
These  Immense  requirements  are  contrib- 
uting in  many  underdeveloped  countries  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  level  of  spending  on 
housing  and  urban  development  such  that 
the  pressing  claims  of  directly  productive 
sectors  have  to  be  curtailed. 

34.  In  the  Soviet  Union  a  housing  shortage 
still  exists  despite  the  building  of  dwellings 
for  nearly  60  million  people  in  the  last  6 
years.  "The  housing  problem  remains  acute. 
The  growth  of  the  urban  population  in  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  past  few  years  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  estimates."  ^ 
In  order  to  overcome  the  shortage  and  house 
every  family  in  "a  separate,  comfortable, 
apartment,"  an  increase  in  20  years  of  about 
200  percent  would  be  required  in  the  exist- 
ing housing  facilities.  To  reach  this  goal  it 
is  required  that  average  annual  housing  con- 
struction be  raised  from  the  target  of  135 
million  square  meters  in  1961-66  to  400  mil- 
lion square  meters  In  1976-80." 

35.  Another  field  in  which  the  supply  of 
social  capital  Is  deficient  In  many  countries 
is  road  and  air  transportation."  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  stock  of  automobiles  and  the 
lag  in  road  facilities  in  these  countries  dur- 
ing the  postwar  years  have  been  accom- 
panied   by    extraordinary    congestion     and 


»•  N.  Klhrushchev,  "Report  to  the  22d  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party"  (Cross  Cur- 
rents Press,  New  York,  1961),  p.  118. 

>i  "Report  on  the  Program  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,"  delivered  to  the  22d  Party  Con- 
gress; Soviet  booklet.  No.  81  (London,  1961), 
p.  47. 

"Even  countries  as  industrially  advanced 
as  the  United  States  may  have  such  a  de- 
ficiency. For  example,  the  second  largest 
figiure  in  the  National  Planning  Association 
estimates  cited  in  the  footnote  to  paragraph 
29  is  for  highways  and  skyways. 


numbers  of  accidents.  Airports  and  other 
air  facilities  are  also  deficient  In  many  un- 
derdeveloped areas  as  well  as  in  some  more 
advanced  economies,  and  Investment  in  civil 
aviation  will  claim  a  share  of  the  resources 
freed  by  disarmament. 

36.  The  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resotu-ces  provides  another  im- 
portant field  for  increased  outlays  in  the 
event  of  disarmament.  In  the  United  States 
It  has  been  estimated  that  Federal  expendi- 
ture requirements  up  to  1980  In  the  field  of 
water  resource  development  alone  total 
almost  »55  billion,  while  $173  billion  will  be 
needed  for  non-Federal  programs."  The 
Soviet  Union  could  advance  the  preparation 
and  implementation  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant nature-transforming  projects  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  In  order  to  improve 
living  and  working  conditions  for  the  people. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  plan  to  divert  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  Pechora,  Vychegda,  and  Ob 
Rivers  into  the  basins  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  This  would  bring 
about  a  considerable  change  In  the  climate 
and  In  living  conditions  in  central  Asia  and 
in  the  southern  European  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  underdeveloped  countries  there 
are  also  many  important  multipurpose 
schemes  for  the  conservation  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  water  resources. 

37.  The  world's  demand  for  water  is  grow- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  the  supply,  and 
a  continuation  of  present  trends  implies  a 
growing  deterioration  In  the  balance  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  Increasing  supplies  of 
water  are  needed  not  merely  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  rise  in  population,  but 
also  in  order  to  meet  the  still  faster  growing 
needs  for  Irrigation  and  industry.  In  many 
countries  most  of  the  cheapest  sources  of 
supply  for  water  have  already  been  tapped, 
so  that  further  expansion  of  supplies  neces- 
sitates increasingly  heavy  investment  in  ob- 
taining access  to  other  sources,  including  the 
purification  of  sea  water. 

38.  Other  urgent  requirements  for  natural 
resource  development  and  conservation  exist 
In  the  fields  of  forestry,  soil  and  watershed 
conservation,  rangeland  conservation,  park 
and  recreational  development,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation.  In  the  United  States 
the  total  Federal  cost  of  proposed  programs 
in  these  areas  over  a  period  of  10  years  im- 
plies an  annual  rate  of  almost  $4  billion,  or 
almost  twice  the  current  rate  of  expendl- 
tiu-e.  In  addition,  scientific  research  and 
investigation  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources will  have  to  be  expanded  at  consid- 
erable cost.  In  Western  Pakistan  a  master 
plan  has  been  prepared  for  soil  reclamation 
and  conservation  in  order  to  combat  the  twin 
menaces  of  waterlogging  and  salinity.  The 
cost  during  the  next  10  years  is  estimated  at 
$1.2  billion. 

Investment  in  health,  education,  and  social 
services 

39.  Another  major  use  of  the  resources 
released  from  disarmament  is  investment  to 
raise  standards  of  health,  education,  and 
social  services.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
Improvement  in  health  services  throughout 
the  world.  In  many  countries  the  ratio  of 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  medical  person- 
nel to  the  population  is  inadequate  and 
even  falling,  aitd  there  are  also  great  de- 
ficiencies in  the  supply  of  hospitals  and  hos- 
pital beds  as  well  as  of  other  basic  health 
facilities.  The  backlog  that  many  countries 
have  to  make  up  in  order  to  attain  the  best 
current  levels  of  hospital  facilities  is  very 
large.  In  some  of  the  poorer  countries  of 
Europe,  for  example,  the  medical  facilities 
available  to  each  doctor  have  been  estimated 
to  be  as  little  as  one-fiftieth  of  those  pre- 
vailing In  the  better  equipped  countries. 
Yet  even  in  the  richest  countries  there  is 


great  need  to  Improve  standards  of  medica] 
services.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  Instance,  the  deficit  in  hospital  beds  hu 
been  estimated  at  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
Of  the  existing  number.'*  In  underdevel- 
oped countries  the  need  for  improved  medi- 
cal care  la  obvioiisly  greater.  This  Is  indi- 
cated, for  example,  by  Infant  mortality 
rates  in  excess  of  100  per  1,000  in  many  of 
these  countries  as  opposed  to  rates  of  20  to 
30  per  1,000  in  economically  advanced 
countries. 

40.  An  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  in- 
vestment requirements  for  medical  care  may 
be  gained  from  projections  for  the  United 
States.  The  present  rate  of  construction, 
plus  a  limited  program  of  renovation,  mod- 
ernization and  increase  in  rehabilitation 
facilities,  would  require  at  least  $15  billion 
over  the  next  decade  Instead  of  the  $9  bll- 
lion  that  would  be  needed  If  such  changes 
were  not  carried  out."  In  the  Soviet  Union 
it  has  been  officially  suggested  that  hospital 
accommodation  might  be  increased  by  40 
percent  (that  is,  by  several  hundred  thou- 
sand beds)  at  low  cost  by  converting  into 
hospitals  part  of  the  buildings  now  in  mili- 
tary use.'" 

41.  In  most  developed  countries  educa- 
tional needs  are  rising  and  are  bound  to  ex- 
pand even  more  rapidly;  with  the  ever  wider 
spread  of  technical  progress  there  will  be  a 
rising  premium  on  a  higher  educational 
background,  on  better  scientific  and  tech- 
nological skills  and  on  a  broader  range  of 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time  greater  effort* 
will  be  directed  toward  reducing  the  drop- 
out rate  of  the  less  talented  and  toward 
insuring  that  an  Increasing  proportion  of  the 
highly  talented  reach  upper  levels.  The  real- 
ization of  all  these  purposes  would  imply  the 
devising  of  new  kinds  of  education  and  pro- 
vision of  adequate  means  so  that  people  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  knowl- 
edge. 

42.  In  the  United  States,  existing  stand- 
ards currently  require  an  expenditure  level 
of  $20  billion  for  school  enrollments  in  kin- 
dergarten through  12th  grade,  and  of  $6.7  bU- 
lion  for  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Projections  on  this  basis  alone  indicate  for 
1970  a  rise  of  50  percent  In  the  first  case  and 
of  more  than  250  percent  in  the  second  case. 
In  a  disarmed  economy  it  would  also  be 
easier  to  meet  the  demands  for  better  stand- 
ards of  education. 

43.  According  to  recent  estimates.  West- 
ern Europe's  expenditure  on  education  may 
rise  from  $9  billion  in  1958  (including  both 
current  and  capital  outlays)  to  over  118 
billion,  on  a  high  estimate,  in  1970 — an  In- 
crease of  over  100  percent.''  As  a  result, 
outlays  for  education  may  rise  from  3.2  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  to  4  0  percent 
Western  Europe  would  also  face  important 
problems  at  the  university  level  if  a  target 
were  set  for  raising  the  European  enrollment 
in  the  20-24  year  age  group  from  5  percent 
as  at  present  to  the  U.S.  ratio  of  over  20 
percent.'* 

44.  In  the  Soviet  Union  general  poly- 
technical  secondary  (ll-year  course)  educa- 
tion for  all  children  of  schoolgoing  age  is 
to  be   Introduced  in  the  next   10  years.     It 


"  See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


'*  Royal  Commission  on  Canada's  Economic 
Prospects,  Housing  and  Social  Capital  (Ot- 
tawa, 1957,  and  annual  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Washington,  DC). 

"  See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Washington,  D.C.,  Press  Depart- 
ment release  No.  66,  Feb.  2,  1960. 

'"  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation. "Targets  for  Education  in  Europe," 
by  Svennilson,  Edding,  and  Elvin,  p.  106. 

"  Dewhurst.  Coppock.  Tates.  and  As- 
soclafs.  "Europe's  Needs  and  Resources" 
(New  York,   1361),  p    343. 
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Is  planned  that  the  number  of  students 
resident  In  boarding  schools  and  extended 
day -care  schools  should  Increase  from  1.5 
million  at  present  to  2.6  million  In  1965. 
The  shortage  of  space  in  schools  has  led  to 
using  the  building  facilities  In  shifts;  but 
teaching  on  a  shift  basis  is  expected  to  stop 
completely  In  the  near  future.  Besides  the 
extension  of  secondary  school  facilities.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  present  enrollment  of 
2.6  million  students  in  higher  educational 
establishments  will  triple  by  1980."  All 
these  developments  will  require  construc- 
tion of  many  more  schools  and  training  of 
a  large  body  of  teachers,  both  of  which  would 
be  facilitated  by  disarmament. 

45.  In  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
magnitude  of  the  educational  problem  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  still 
have  Illiteracy  rates  of  well  over  50  percent 
of  the  population  aged  15  years  and  over. 
The  cost  of  educational  requirements  in 
underdeveloped  countries  for  education  Is 
exemplified  by  a  recently  adopted  African 
program."  On  the  basis  of  inventories  of 
educational  needs  of  the  countries  covered 
by  the  African  plan  «»  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  is  expected  to  Increase  from  $590 
million  In  the  first  year  to  $1,150  nUlllon  in 

1965,  $1380  million  in  1970,  and  $2,600  mU- 
llon  In  1980.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  share 
of  national  income  devoted  to  education  will 
rise  from  3  to  4  percent  between   1961   and 

1966,  and  thereafter  will  Increase  fiu-ther, 
reachmg  6  percent  of  national  income  by 
1980,  This  means  that  the  difference, 
amounting  in  the  same  years  to  $140  million! 
$450  million,  $1,010  mllUon  and  $400  million, 
respectively,  would  need  to  be  covered  by 
foreign  aid. 

46.  Apart  from  needs  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  education,  there  are  urgent  re- 
quirements for  expansion  In  social  services. 
Even  In  the  most  advanced  countries,  there 
are  pronounced  shortcomings  in  the  provi- 
sion of  child  welfare  services,  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies,  community  centers, 
and  other  special  services. 

47.  It  is  thus  clear  that,  so  far  as  social 
investment  is  concerned,  there  is  already 
a  heavy  backlog  of  lu-gent  need,  and  the 
recent  acceleration  of  population  growth  and 
of  technical  change  make  It  certain  that  the 
need,  and  the  demand,  will  grow.  Social 
investment  therefore  Is  Ukely  to  claim  an 
Increasing  volume  of  resources,  to  which  dis- 
armament would  make  a  welcome  contri- 
bution. 

Scientific  research  for  peaceful  purposes 

48.  The  release  of  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  would  be  one  of  the  Important 
consequences  of  disarmament.  Among  the 
major  powers  a  significant  part  of  the  na- 
ttonal  research  and  development  effort  cvir- 
rently  serves  military  purposes.  The  total 
elimination  of  military  spending  would  bring 
about  a  sizable  release  of  resources  for 
Chilian  research  and  development.  With 
disarmament  It  would  thus  become  possible 
to  encourage  programs  of  basic  scientific 
research  In  fields  which  have  hitherto  been 
neglected,  and  to  mobilize  great  scientific 
potential  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  problems  in  such  areas  as 
medicine,  urban  development,  and  reorga- 
nization,  and   the   technical  problems   asso- 


"  Based  on  Information  in  "Report  on  the 
Program,"  op.  cit.  p.  66,  and  N.  Khrushchev's 
"Report,"  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 

*  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa  and  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  "Out- 
line of  a  Plan  for  African  Educational  De- 
velopment" (UNESCO/ ED/ 180);  and  final  re- 
port (UNESCO/ED/181). 

"  The  plan  covers  only  35  States  and  terri- 
tories of  Africa.  Is  excludes  in  particular, 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 


elated  with  the  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  If  hvunan  In- 
genuity, in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years, 
has  so  vastly  Increased  man's  powers  for 
destruction,  it  should  be  able  to  make  an 
equally  massive  contribution  to  peacefvil  and 
constructive  achievement. 

49.  Not  all  of  the  needs  described  above  can 
be  satisfied  by  single  nations  acting  alone. 
In  some  instances  their  satisfaction  will  re- 
quire International  cooperation."  Serious 
gaps  exist  in  the  permanent  worldwide  net- 
work of  meteorological  observing  stations 
and  In  the  corresponding  teleconununlca- 
tJon  facilities,  and  a  marked  Increase  is  re- 
quired In  the  funds  available  for  basic  re- 
search on  improving  meteorological  services. 
Furthermore,  the  funds  currently  available 
for  assisting  meteorological  development  in 
the  less-developed  countries  are  far  less  than 
needed  to  satisfy  current  demands,  not  to 
mention  prospective  demands.  Telecom- 
munications are  ImjxM-tant  to  developing 
economies  and  there  is  need  to  pursue  a 
number  of  objectives  in  this  field,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  networks.  There  is 
also  considerable  scope  for  International  co- 
operation in  developing  the  world's  air  trans- 
port facilities. 

50.  Disarmament  would  also  open  up  possi- 
bilities for  Joint  international  ventures  of 
an  even  more  ambitious  kind,  Including  the 
utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes,  space  research,  the  exploration  of 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  projects  to  change  the  climates 
of  large  areas  of  the  world.  Joint  research 
Into  the  earth's  Into'lor  may  lead  to  dis- 
coveries that  would  be  of  real  value  to  the 
whole  world.  In  addition.  Joint  projects  to 
assist  the  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries  as  well  as  programs  of  cooperation 
in  the  social  and  economic  field  could  be 
undertaken.  These  International  projects 
could  have  a  major  impact  on  wcH*ld  living 
standards  and  civilization. 

51.  It  Is  evident  from  the  tangoing  illus- 
trative discussion  of  the  magnitude  of  cur- 
rent and  impending  needs  that  the  resources 
freed  by  disarmament  would  not  be  large 
enough  for  the  many  claims  upon  them. 
Though  It  would  take  active  decisions  by 
Governments  In  the  light  of  national  and 
international  needs  to  set  In  motion  the 
necessary  programs  for  employing  the 
released  resources.  It  seems  abundantly  clear 
that  no  country  need  fear  a  lack  of  useful 
employment  oppcwtunltles  for  the  resources 
that  would  become  available  to  it  through 
disarmament. 

CHAPTER    3.    THE    IMPACT    OF    DISAllMAMENT    ON 
NATIONAL  PHODTCnON  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

52.  Disarmament  would  raise  both  general 
problems  of  maintaining  the  overall  level  of 
economic  activity  and  employment  and  spe- 
cific problems  insofar  as  manpower  or  pro- 
ductive capacity  might  require  adaptation  to 
nonmilltary  needs.  Structxiral  problems  of 
conversion  of  the  latter  type  will  be  discussed 
In  chapter  4.  Successful  maintenance  of  the 
level  of  aggregate  demand,  production,  and 
employment  would  faclllUte  the  solution  of 
specific  structural  or  frlctlonal  problems. 
Conversely,  economic  policies  which  dealt 
smoothly  and  effectively  with  the  structural 
or  frlctlonal  problems  would  help  to  promote 
the  solution  of  the  general  problems.  In 
both  cases,  careful  preparation  would  be  re- 
quired to  insure  that  the  various  stages  of 
the  disarmament  process  were  accompanied 
by  as  little  dlstiu-bance  of  economic  life  as 
possible. 

53.  In  the  economic  life  of  all  countries, 
shifts  in  the  pattern  of  demand  and  in  the 
allocation  of  productive  resources  are  con- 


°  For  communications  received  from  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  Umted  Nations  on 
matters  discussed  in  these  paragraphs,  see 
vol.  n  of  this  report  (E/3593/Rev.l/Add.i) . 


tinaally  occurring  tn  response  to  changes 
In  technology,  foreign  trade,  eoosumer 
tastes,  per  capita  Income,  the  ag«  distribu- 
tion of  the  populatlcm,  migration,  and 
many  other  factors.  Scone  Industries  grow 
more  rapidly  than  others,  while  the  output 
of  certain  Industries  may  even  decline  In  ab- 
solute terms.  Such  shifts  Involve  a  trans- 
fer of  manpower  and  capital  between  occu- 
pations. Industries  and  regions.  The  re- 
allocation of  productive  resources  which 
would  accompany  disarmament  is  in  many 
respects  merely  a  special  case  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  economic  growth. 

54.  There  are,  however,  some  aspects  of 
the  process  of  disarmament  which  would 
raise  problems  significantly  different  from 
those  that  have  been  experienced  in  the 
usual  process  of  economic  growth.  While 
many  of  the  continuous  changes  In  the 
composition  of  demand  work  themselves  out 
only  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  disarmament,  once 
decided  upon,  woxild  occur  more  rapidly — 
over  a  period  of  only  a  few  years.  For  some 
components  of  military  demand,  the  whole 
of  the  shift  might  occur  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time  such  as  a  single  year.  The 
reallocation  of  resources  attendant  upon 
disarmament  would  therefore  pose  some 
special  problems.  The  more  rapid  the  rate 
of  growth  of  an  economy,  hovrever,  the 
easier  It  would  be  to  bring  about  the  eco- 
nomic changes  disarmament  might  require. 

55.  The  conversion  of  resources  that 
would  be  required  as  a  result  of  dUarma- 
ment  at  the  present  time  would  be  far 
smaller.  In  the  aggregate,  than  that  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Thus  an  examination  of  the  early 
postwar  conversion  may  help  to  give  per- 
spective to  the  present  problem.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  smaUer-scale  conversion 
that  foUowed  the  end  of  the  hoetlliUes  In 
Korea  also  deserves  consideration. 

The  poMtioar  conversion 

56.  The  postwar  conversion  was  a  much 
larger  one  and  involved  a  more  rapid  trans- 
fer of  resources  than  total  disarmament 
would  require  at  present.  During  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  the  world  devoted  about 
one-half  of  Its  resources  to  destruction.  The 
real  military  expenditure  and  the  number  of 
people  in  uniform  were  about  four  times  as 
high  as  today.  The  extent  of  devastation 
In  the  areas  overrun  by  armies  or  bombed 
from  the  air  was  Immense.  The  usual  net- 
work of  trade  both  within  and  between 
coimtrles  was  thoroughly  disrupted.  Despite 
these  difficulties,  huge  armies  were  quickly 
demobilized  without  a  significant  rise  In  un- 
employment  In  most  countries,  and  the  pace 
of  recovery,  particularly  of  Industrial  output, 
was  Impressively  rapid. 

57.  During  the  postwar  conversion,  the 
major  concern  of  economic  policy  was  to  re- 
strain, rather  than  to  maintain,  overall  de- 
maiui.  This  period  was  characterized  by 
intense  pressure  of  excess  demand  for  both 
consumption  and  Investment.  Most  com- 
modities were  In  short  supply.  Their  distri- 
bution was  carried  out  nearly  everywhere 
with  the  aid  of  rationing  or  at  least  under 
a  system  of  price  controls.  The  wartime 
accumulation  of  liquid  savings  in  the  hands 
of  the  population  guaranteed  a  high  level  of 
continued  effective  demand.  As  plant  and 
equipment  were  released  from  war  produc- 
tion and  repaired  or  replaced,  they  were  Im- 
mediately t\imed  to  producing  goods  for 
which  demand  had  remadned  iinsatlsfied  or 
deferred  In  some  countries  during  nearly 
15  years  of  the  great  depression  and  the 
war.  Most  of  the  demobilized  manpower 
found  employment  In  civilian  occupations, 
while  the  total  labor  force  declined,  refiect- 
Ing  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  some  women, 
minors,  and  veterans  from  the  labor  market. 
As  supply  conditions  Improved,  price  and 
distribution  controls  were  progressively 
eased. 
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68.  There  were  large  arrears  not  only  of 
eonmmptlon  but  alao  of  investment.  The 
capital  stock  had  In  many  countries  been 
run  down  by  destruction,  obsolescence  and 
lack  of  maintenance.  Technological  prog- 
ress had  continued  and  in  fact  sharply  ac- 
celerated in  some  fields  during  the  war  years. 
But  much  of  it  had  remained  unlncori>orated 
In  plant  and  equipment — during  the  de- 
pression because  of  lack  of  effective  demand, 
and  during  the  war  because  of  diversion  of 
resources  to  wartime  needs.  Residential 
construction  had  undergone  successive  post- 
ponement in  some  coimtrles.  These  fac- 
tors Jed  to  an  upsurge  In  b\isiness  and  resi- 
dential investment  after  the  war,  financed  in 
part  by  the  acciunulated  liq\ild  resources 
of  corporations  and  of  consumers  and  in 
part  by  various  forms  of  public  assistance. 

59.  In  the  United  States,  by  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  the  military  budget 
had  accounted  for  over  40  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Between  1945  and 
1946,  expenditure  on  national  seciirity  was 
reduced  by  80  percent.  The  decline  in  mili- 
tary expendltiire  was  equal  to  one -third  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  personal  consumption  in  1944. 
By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be  said  that 
the  military  budget  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  and 
about  15  percent  of  personal  constunptlon. 

60.  The  decline  in  total  real  demand  was 
less  than  half  the  drop  in  military  spending 
because  of  the  advance  in  all  other  sectors  of 
demand.  The  small  decline  in  national  out- 
put was  perhaps  no  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  as  a  resxilt  of  voluntary  with- 
drawals from  the  labor  force  and  from  the 
shortening  of  working  hoiu-s. 

61.  The  sharpest  Increase  took  place  in 
gross  private  domestic  Investment  which 
rose  from  $21  billion  to  $51  bUllon— or  from 
less  than  6  i>ercent  of  gross  national  product 
to  about  15  percent.  The  rise  in  consump- 
tion also  contributed  In  absolute  terms 
nearly  as  much  as  investment,  although  Its 
relative  contribution  was  not  so  large.  There 
were  also  increases  in  public  expenditure  for 
civilian  purposes  and  in  net  foreign  in- 
vestment. Assistance  through  UNRRA,  other 
grants  and  credits  to  various  countries  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  helped  toward  a 
substantial  expansion  of  U.S.  exports.  Thus 
the  economy  showed  a  high  degree  of  flexi- 
bility even  in  the  relatively  short  run. 

62.  Between  Aug\ist  1946  and  Jtme  1946, 
the  size  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  was  re- 
duced by  over  9  million  men.  There  was  a 
small  reduction  in  the  labor  forces  as  wom- 
en and  minors  returned  to  home  and  school, 
and  veterans  continued  their  interrupted 
education.  As  a  result  of  this,  and  of  the 
cutting  back  of  overtime,  unemplojrment  in 
1946  remained  below  4  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  despite  the  very  extensive  and  rapid 
demobilization. 

63.  While  the  large  backlog  of  demand 
of  private  business  and  consumers  was  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  postwar  adjustment  was  made,  effective 
Government  policies  also  helped.  Taxes  were 
reduced.  There  was  a  very  great  Increase 
in  transfer  payments,  prlnclpaUy  veterans' 
caah  benefits  and  payments  related  to  the 
veterans'  training  and  education  program. 
As  a  result,  despite  the  massive  decline  in 
military  spending,  disposable  income  fell 
hardly  at  all.  As  regards  Investment,  a  large 
veterans'  loan  program  helped  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  homes  and  farms,  quick 
settlements  were  made  to  business  on  termi- 
nation of  war  contracts,  and  an  easy  credit 
poUcy  was  maintained.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  notes  that: 

"Trted  measures  such  as  there  would  be 
under  active  consideration  again  in  the  event 


of  the  acceptance  of  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram." •• 

64.  In  Western  Europe  the  conversion  proc- 
ess took  somewhat  longer  than  in  the  United 
States  because  of  the  damage  or  destruction 
to  productive  facilities  and  the  fact  that  the 
total  output  had  in  many  oases  fallen  below 
prewar  levels.  Inflationary  pressures  were 
severe.  Confidence  In  cvirrencles  was  shak- 
en. Many  key  producta,  notably  coal,  steel. 
certain  imported  materials,  and  foodstuffs 
were  in  short  supply. 

66.  Despite  these  difficulties  the  conversion 
was  relatively  rapid.  Eighteen  months  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Industrial  out- 
put had  recovered  Its  prewar  level  nearly 
everywhere  except  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  In  Italy.  The  demobilized 
armed  forces  were  rather  quickly  absorbed 
in  employment  in  civilian  occupations.  Ex- 
cept In  the  two  countries  Just  mentioned, 
unemployment  declined  well  below  prewar 
levels.  The  recovery  of  Western  Europe 
was  assisted  by  a  considerable  amoxmt  of 
external  aid. 

66.  In  the  United  Kingdom.  It  Is  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  9  million  persons, 
or  42  percent  of  the  total  working  population, 
were  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  them.  Sixteen  months  later,  the 
total  nimiber  In  these  two  categories  had 
fallen  by  almost  7  million.  Of  this  total 
about  1.2  million  corresponded  to  a  volun- 
tary decline  in  the  labor  force,  while  in- 
voluntary unemployment  rose  by  about  0.7 
million.  Thus  over  5  million  people  were 
absorbed  into  civilian  employment  in  the 
short  space  of  16  months,  whereas  the  cor- 
responding number  that  would  have  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  event  of  disarmament  now 
is  Just  over  1  million.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  number  unemployed  at  any  one  time 
never  greatly  exceeded  6  or  7  weeks'  release 
at  the  maximum  rate  reached,  and  that  it 
stood  at  this  level  only  so  long  as  releases 
continued  at  a  substantial  rate.  Even  so, 
unemployment  remained  below  4  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

67.  In  some  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, the  postwar  recovery  presented  special 
problems.  This  was  partly  because  agricul- 
ture, which  formed  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  output  of  the  underdeveloped  than  of 
the  developed  countries,  was  generally  slower 
to  recover  than  was  Industry.  The  long  years 
of  war  had  led  In  many  cases  to  heavy  ex- 
haustion of  farms  and  Uvestock  and  to  dis- 
turbance of  trading  patterns.  There  was  a 
world  shortage  of  fertilizers,  and  recovery  was 
also  delayed  in  many  cases  because  Initially 
inadequate  industrial,  transport  and  mining 
equipment  had  been  strained  beyond  Its  rated 
capacity  during  the  war.  For  some  time  after 
the  war,  too,  delivery  of  equipment  was  de- 
layed by  conversion  and  reequipment  needs 
in  the  industrial  countries. 

68.  There  Is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  future  disarmament  would  be  at- 
tended. In  the  underdeveloped  countries,  by 
the  same  types  of  problem  as  prevailed  after 
the  Second  World  War.  As  Indicated  pre- 
viously, the  main  question  In  these  countries 
would  be  whether  development  programs 
could  be  enlarged  and  stepped  up  signifi- 
cantly— and  In  sufficiently  good  time— to 
permit  the  absorption  of  the  demobilized 
armed  forces  and  other  resources  Into  produc- 
tive employment. 

69.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  experience  of  con- 
version immediately  following  the  Second 
World  War  was  significantly  different  from 
that  in  other  countries,  because  of  the  much 
greater  destruction  and  devastation  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  war.  Much 
equipment  had  been  damaged  or  was  in  a  bad 

"See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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state  of  repair.  Plant  and  equipment  con 
structed  during  the  war  had  been  deslgnftj 
entirely  for  mUitary  pm-poses.  and  was  there 
fore  somewhat  leas  convertible  than  facliitiei 
constructed  in  peacetime.  Superlmpos^ 
on  aU  this  was  the  problem  of  translerrlnc 
workers  In  the  eastern  territories— who  had 
been  evacuated  from  areas  occupied  by  the 
Germans — back  to  their  home  districts  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country.  For  all  these 
reasons  there  was  a  decline  In  Industrial 
production  from  1945  to  1946.  concentrated 
in  the  producer  goods  sector.  Since  some 
manpower  had  to  be  employed  In  tasks  for 
which  It  was  untrained  there  was  a  decline 
m  output  per  man.  These  development* 
however,  were  the  result  of  the  devastation 
and  dislocation  referred  to  above.  The  sub- 
sequent recovery  was  very  rapid  and  by  1943 
industrial  production  was  already  nearly 
one -fifth  above  the  1940  level.  The  circum- 
stances of  any  future  disarmament  would  be 
much  more  favorable  to  a  smooth  conversion 
process  than  those  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

70.  In  other  Eastern  European  countries 
the  conversion  process  had  also  to  overcome 
heavy  human  and  material  losses  caused  by 
the  Second  World  War.  In  Poland  alone 
over  6  million  people  perished  during  the 
war  and  Nazi  occupation.  The  respective 
governments  had  to  face  the  great  damage 
caused  to  productive  capacity,  transport  and 
housing,  apart  from  dislocation  of  popula- 
tions, monetary  dlstiu-bances  and  other  diffi- 
culties. Recovery  was  facilitated  by  the 
planned  direction  of  the  process  of  recon- 
struction and  readjustment  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  gradual  nationalization  of 
banking,  of  most  industry  and  of  transporta- 
tion. The  recovery  proceeded  relatively 
quickly,  so  that  in  1948  in  most  countries 
the  prewar  level  of  production  was  surpassed. 

Conversion  after  the  Korean  war 

71.  In  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
Korean  hostilities  many  of  the  special  fea- 
tures associated  with  demobilization  after  the 
Second  World  War  were  no  longer  present 
Military  spending  fell  from  $62  billion  (In 
1960  prices)  in  1953  to  $51  billion  In  1954, 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  liquidation  of 
inventories  that  in  part  was  associated  di- 
rectly with  the  fall  in  military  expenditure 
itself,  and  in  part  refiected  some  business  un- 
certainty regarding  the  immediate  outlook 
for  demand.  The  total  decline  in  the  na- 
tional product,  however,  was  less  than  half 
the  reduction  in  military  spending,  largely 
because  of  Increases  In  consumption  and 
domestic  Investment.  The  latter,  in  turn, 
were  made  possible  by  a  reduction  In  taxes 
and  a  policy  of  monetary  ease  which  was 
particularly  important  in  stimulating  ex- 
pendltiu-e  on  housing.  Unemployment,  after 
rising  to  5.6  percent  of  the  labor  force  In 
1954,  declined  to  less  than  4.4  percent  in  1955 
In  the  face  of  further  cutbacks  in  military 
spending. 

72.  Characterizing  the  effectiveness  of  pol- 
icies during  this  period,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  observes  that: 
•Despite  the  mildness  of  the  1954  recession 
It  now  is  clear  that  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies might  have  been  applied  with  more 
vigor.  The  reason  they  were  not  Is  that  the 
decline  In  defense  spending  following  the 
Korean  war  was  not  treated  by  the  policy- 
makers as  a  major  demobilization  requiring 
strong  compensatory  action.  For  this  rea- 
son the  1953-54  period  does  not  provide  a 
significant  guide  to  the  behavior  of  the 
American  economy  in  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram during  the  1960's."  ~* 

73.  In  other  cotmtries.  for  which  infor- 
mation is  available,  the  degree  of  involve- 
ment in  the  Korean  war  was  not  such  that 
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Its  end  provided  experience  of  comparable 
relevance  for  the  purpose  of  this  study. 
With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea, 
however,  there  was  a  diminution  of  Inter- 
national tensions  which  brought  about  re- 
ductions in  military  expenditure  and  releases 
from  armed  forces  In  various  countries.  No 
significant  problems  of  reabsorption  of  the 
demobilized  personnel  arose  In  these  coun- 
tries. 

Experience    in    the   centrally    planned 
economies 

74.  The  experience  of  the  centrally  planned 
economies  In  reducing  the  armed  forces  Is 
also  of  Interest.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
armed  forces  were  reduced  from  5.8  million 
men  in  1955  to  3.6  million  men  in  1958." 
There  were  also  reductions  in  military  forces 
in  other  centrally  planned  economies  during 
that  period.  No  significant  problems  were 
created  by  the  demobilization  In  these  coun- 
tries since  the  demand  for  labor  was  con- 
tinually increasing.  Discharged  officers  were 
absorbed  in  administrative  posts  In  Industry 
or  agriculture  and  were  provided  with  op- 
portunities for  retraining  at  government 
expense.  In  a  number  of  countries  In  east- 
ern Europe,  expansion  In  output  of  durable 
consumer  goods  was  greatly  facilitated  after 
1954  by  utilizing  the  equipment  which  had 
earlier  been  devoted  to  producing  arma- 
ments. 

Impact  on  natiorial  production  and 
employment 

75.  National  experience  with  general  eco- 
nomic policies  during  previous  conversion 
periods  will  unquestionably  be  valuable  for 
policymakers  In  the  future.  In  adopting 
a  program  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, governments  would  certainly 
wish  to  assess  very  carefully  the  probable  im- 
pact of  disarmament  on  national  production 
and  employment,  and  to  examine  their  eco- 
nomic policies  to  instu-e  that  these  were  as 
well  thought  out  as  possible.  It  would  be 
important  to  maintain  a  high  general  level 
of  domestic  demand  for  goods  and  services 
and  thereby  to  support  satisfactory  levels  of 
output  and  employment.  This  is  already  a 
well-established  objective  of  national  policy, 
but  It  would  have  additional  urgency  both 
during  the  conversion  p>erlod  and  also  In 
the  long  run.  after  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament had  been  achieved. 

76.  The  economic  measures  needed  to 
maintain  overall  effective  demand  are  dif- 
ferent In  the  private  enterprise  economies 
from  those  in  the  centrally  planned  econo- 
mics. In  the  latter,  economic  declslormaak- 
ing  is  centralized.  Most  of  the  productive 
capacity  Is  government  owned.  The  national 
economic  plans  are  directed  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  set  rate  of  growth  and 
higher  levels  of  living.  In  the  private  enter- 
prise economies,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  private  sectors  are  much  larger  than  the 
government  sectors,  the  power  to  make  eco- 
nomic decisions  is  diffused.  Governments 
must  therefore  rely  heavily,  in  Infiuenclng 
economic  decisionmaking  In  the  private 
consumption  and  investment  sectors,  on  rela- 
tively Indirect  means  such  as  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  In  general,  the  govern- 
ments of  underdeveloped  countries  cannot 
count  as  readily  as  those  of  the  more  devel- 
oped countries  on  an  expansion  of  private 
investment.  Greater  attention  needs  there- 
fore to  be  given  to  undertaking  whatever 
volume  of  expenditure  may  prove  necessary 
in  the  government-owned  sector  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

77.  Much  attention  has  already  been  given 
in  the  industrialized  private  enterprise  econ- 
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"There  was  a  government  decision  for  a 
further  reduction  to  2.4  million  men  in  1960. 
Statement  by  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev  re- 
ported In  Pravda,  Jan.  16,  1960. 


omies  to  the  methods  by  which  total  effec- 
tive demand  can  be  maintained.  Member 
countries  are  pledged  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  maintain  full  employment. 
A  number  of  governments  have  further  un- 
dertaken In  national  statements  of  policy 
to  adopt  measures  Ujward  that  objective. 
The  Instruments  available  for  the  preven- 
tion of  any  substantial  shortfall  of  demand 
are  well  known.  Their  relative  merits,  how- 
ever, vary  widely  from  one  country  to  an- 
other and  from  one  time  to  another  because 
of  differences  in  institutions  and  attitudes. 

78.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  task 
of  maintaining  total  demand  at  an  adequate 
level  to  assure  the  fullest  possible  employ- 
ment would  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
purpose  to  which  the  resources  released  from 
military  use  were  applied.  In  some  cases. 
It  might  be  decided  to  use  the  released  re- 
sources by  reducing  taxes  on  Income,  par- 
ticularly of  lower  income  groups.  In  others 
it  might  be  decided  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  indirect  taxes  on  mass  consumption  goods 
borne  mainly  by  the  lower  Income  groups  In 
the  community.  It  might,  also,  be  seen  fit 
to  adopt  fiscal  measures  designed  to  stimu- 
late Investment  expenditure.  In  yet  other 
cases  Importance  might  be  attached  to  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt.  Alternatively, 
a  decision  might  also  be  taken  to  replace 
military  expenditure  by  other  kinds  of  gov- 
errunent  expenditure.  These  different  poli- 
cies would  have  different  impacts  upon  the 
level  of  effective  demand.  In  practice,  differ- 
ent combinations  of  them  would  be  likely 
to  be  used  in  different  countries. 

79.  Disarmament  would  lead  to  an  Immedi- 
ate reduction  of  effective  demand  only  Inso- 
far as  total  expenditure  of  the  govermnent- 
owned  sector  were  reduced.  It  might  seem 
at  first  sight  that  this  result  would  be 
avoided  If  tax  revenue  were  reduced  by  the 
same  amount  as  government  expenditure, 
but  this  is  not.  in  general,  the  case,  since 
some  of  the  Increased  disposable  Income 
would  be  saved  rather  than  spent.  The 
effect  on  consumption  would  depend  on 
which  type  of  tax  were  reduced,  whether 
direct  or  Indirect,  and  on  which  income 
group  were  affected.  Generally,  reduction  in 
taxes  diminishing  the  bin-dens  of  low-in- 
come groups  are  the  most  effective.  Even  so, 
however,  some  fall  In  Income  would  result 
under  these  assumptions.  A  setback  of  this 
kind,  unless  counteracted  by  other  measures, 
might  also  discourage  private  Investment 
and  thus  lead  to  a  further  fall  in  Income. 

80.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  observed  that  in- 
sofar as  it  Is  desired  to  raise  private  con- 
sumption, the  appropriate  means  cannot  He 
exclusively  In  reductions  In  direct  taxation 
because  those  benefited  by  such  a  measure 
do  not  Include  the  poorest  sectors  of  the 
population  whose  Incomes  are  too  low  to 
be  taxed.  Supplementary  meastu-es  of  vari- 
ous types  would  be  required  to  insure  that 
all  parts  of  the  community  benefited  to 
some  extent  from  the  higher  consumption 
levels  made  possible  by  disarmament. 

81.  The  effect  of  using  the  money  saved  by 
a  reduction  of  military  expenditure  for  re- 
paying public  debt  would  be  twofold.  On 
the  one  hand  Government  expendltm-e  on 
goods  and  services  would  be  lower,  since 
debt  repayment  does  not  In  Itself  constitute 
a  direct  offset  to  the  reduction  In  military 
spending.  On  the  other  hand,  by  substitut- 
ing holdings  of  money  for  holdings  of  public 
debt  some  private  spending  on  goods  and 
services  would  probably  be  stimulated.  The 
extent  of  this  stimulation  is  difficult  to 
assess,  and  would  vary  with  the  kind  of  debt 
redeemed,  but  it  would  be  unlikely  to  offset 
the  deflationary  impact  of  the  original  re- 
duction in  Government  expendltvire. 

82.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policy  could  be 
used  to  offset  the  effect  of  a  shortfall  In  total 
demand  that  might  result  from  a  decline  in 
Government  expenditure.     Monetary  policy, 


whether  operated  mainly  tlu-ough  interest 
rates  or  mainly  tlirough  a  more  direct  con- 
trol of  credit,  gives  some  scope  for  the  en- 
couragement of  t>oth  capital  formation  by 
business  and  ptu-chases  of  durable  goods  by 
consumers.  Changes  In  taxation,  or  trans- 
fers. In  addition  to  their  immediate  effects 
on  purchasing  power,  to  which  some  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  may  also  be  ex- 
ix-ctcd  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  business  capital;  tax  concessions  may 
be  designed  to  encourage  private  Investment 
In  general  or  to  give  special  encouragement 
to  investment  in  particular  Industries  or 
localities  where  it  will  most  effectively  em- 
ploy resources  formerly  in  military  use. 
Moreover,  although  in  some  countries  there 
are  severe  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  It 
Is  practicable  to  use  unbalanced  budgets 
as  a  means  of  adjusttng.|^  level  of  effective 
demand,  such  measures.  Vhere  they  are  ac- 
ceptable, are  powerful  instruments  for  this 
purpose.  Tax  revenue  might  be  deliberately 
reduced  by  more  than  the  net  reduction  in 
Government  expenditure  brought  about  by 
disarmament.  In  some  countries.  the 
changes  that  have  already  taken  place  in 
the  net  budget  balance  of  the  government 
sector  within  small  niunbers  of  years  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
as  those  that  might  be  required  to  ofTset  a 
shortfall  of  demand  consequent  upon  dis- 
armament. 

83.  If  a  shortfall  of  effective  demand  can- 
not be  fully  dealt  with  by  the  foregoing 
methods,  there  always  remains  the  possi- 
bility of  an  increase  in  civilian  government 
expenditure  designed  at  least  in  part  to  help 
in  solving  this  problem.  Expenditure  on 
goods  and  services  is,  in  general,  likely  to 
be  more  effective  for  this  purp>ose  than  trans- 
fer expenditure — the  increase  of  grants  and 
subsidies  to  various  sections  of  the  commu- 
nity— but  in  the  not  unlikely  event  of  the 
recipients  being  disposed  to  spend  nearly  all 
the  cash  benefits  they  receive,  the  difference 
would  be  small. 

84.  The  Instruments  of  adjustment  re- 
ferred to  above  are  more  highly  developed, 
easier  to  bring  into  operation,  and  may  be 
expected  to  work  more  effectively  in  some 
countries  than  in  others.  Bearing  in  mind, 
however,  that  a  substantial  part  of  military 
expenditure  would  probably  be  replaced  by 
other  government  expenditure  in  most  coun- 
tries. It  may  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  that  the  maintenance  of  effec- 
tive demand  in  the  face  of  disarmament 
should  not  prove  difflciilt.  Indeed,  It  should 
be  practicable  not  merely  to  maintain  the 
level  of  demand  during  the  transition  pe- 
riod, but  to  move  forward  to  the  more  rapid 
growth  In  total  real  Income  that  a  transfer 
of  resources  from  military  use  to  productive 
Investment  would  render  phsrsically  poesible. 

85.  It  has  been  argued  that  insofar  as 
dlsarmawnent  might  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  relative  size  of  the  government  sector, 
the  stabilizing  effect  that  the  existence  of  a 
substantial  public  sector  exercises  upon  the 
general  level  of  activity  might  be  dimin- 
ished. Military  expenditure,  however,  has 
itself  been  notoriously  subject  to  variations 
which,  being  unconnected  with  the  require- 
ments of  stabilization  policy,  have  disturbed 
the  level  of  activity  in  the  economies  in 
question  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  Dis- 
armament need  not  therefore  increase  the 
difficulty  of  economic  stabilization,  even  if 
it  should  lead  to  a  fall  in  the  relative  size 
of  the  government  sector. 

86.  For  many  vmderdeveloped  countries, 
the  effect  of  disarmament  upon  the  indus- 
trial countries'  demands  for  primary  prod- 
ucts, and  thus  on  the  export  earnings  of  the 
primary  producing  countries,  would  be  of 
great  Importance.  So  would  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  Uquidation  of  strategic 
stockpiles.  These  problems  are  discussed  In 
chapter  5.    It  is  necessary  to  add  here  that 
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the  Industrial  cotmtrlee'  sucoefls  in  main- 
taining effective  demand  dining  the  Imme- 
diate period  of  dlaarxnament  wotdd  be  ot 
great  eonoan  to  all  primary  producing  ooun- 
trle«.  The  signlflcanoe  of  disarmament  for 
an  expansion  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries Is  dealt  with  in  chapter  6. 

87.  The  effects  of  disarmament  within  the 
underdeveloped  countries  themselves  would 
▼ary  from  one  to  another.  In  some  cases, 
the  ratio  of  the  military  budget  to  the  gross 
domestic  product  Is  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  in  the  major  military  powers 
(4  to  10  percent) .  In  the  majority  of  cases 
(including  most  of  the  larger  underdevel- 
oped countries) ,  it  is  less  than  4  percent. 
So  far  as  growth  rates  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  effects  of  the  release  for  nonmlll- 
tary  purposes  of  these  proportions  of  the 
national  resouroM,  whether  high  or  low, 
might  be  greater  than  the  figures  would  by 
themselves  suggest.  Both  total  capital  for- 
mation and  government  expenditure  are 
generally  smaller  in  relation  to  gross  domes- 
tic product  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
than  in  the  richer  ones.  The  ratio  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  to  gross  domestic  capital 
formation  in  the  majority  of  underdeveloped 
countries  for  which  the  data  exist  lies  In  the 
same  range  (10  percent  and  upward)  as 
in  the  majority  of  other  countries.  Thus 
the  contribution  of  disarmament  to  their 
economic  growth  would  be  very  substantial. 

88.  Underdeveloped  countries  usually  ob- 
tain their  supplies  of  munitions  from  abroad 
either  as  direct  purchases  or  as  grants  under 
military  agreements  or  both.  To  the  extent 
that  these  imports  are  received  without  pay- 
ment, their  cessation  would  have  little  eco- 
Docnlc  Impact  on  underdeveloped  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  these 
imports  have  required  the  expenditure  of 
foreign  exchange,  disarmament  would  make 
it  possible  to  reallocate  foreign  exchange 
to  imports  of  capital  goods  and  of  other 
eqxUpment  needed  for  economic  growth. 
There  are.  however,  a  few  countries  which 
have  been  receiving  considerable  foreign  ex- 
change from  foreign  military  aid  and  mili- 
tary expenditure  including  the  outlays  of 
foreign  personnel.  In  consequence,  it  is 
In^Mrtant  that  any  disarmament  pro- 
gram  should  include  measures  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  the  external  balances  of  such 
oonntrtes. 

8».  Reductions  in  the  military  budgets 
ot  most  underdeveloped  countries  would 
hare  their  main  effects  through  the  reduc- 
tion <rf  manpower  in  the  armed  forces  and 
the  associated  decrease  in  local  expenditure 
on  the  products  used  by  the  armed  forces. 
The  release  of  unskilled  military  personnel 
would  to  some  extent  aggravate  the  already 
dlfflenlt  problems  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces  In  the  under- 
dereloped  countries  are  frequently  better 
provided  with  potentially  useful  skills  than 
the  rest  of  the  population.  iTie  more  skilled 
men  should  be  easier  to  absorb  Into  produc- 
ttn  employment  and  their  absorption  ahouhl 
contribute  substantially  to  the  development 
of  the  economy. 

90.  As  was  pointed  out  above  with  respect 
to  the  industrialized  private  enterprise  econ- 
omies, the  maintenance  of  the  level  of  ef- 
fective demand  may  require  sustaining  the 
level  of  government  expenditure.  This  con- 
sideration appears  to  apply  with  greater  force 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries,  where  tax 
reduction  may  be  less  effective  in  stimu- 
lating private  expenditure  than  It  Is  in  the 
more  developed  economies.  The  need  to  plan 
alternative  government  expenditure  would 
therefore  be  particularly  great. 

91.  In  the  centrally  planned  economies, 
the  maintenance  of  effective  demand  while 
reducing  military  expenditure  would  be  sim- 
ply a  tnatter  of  efflclenqr  of  planiilng  tech- 
niques. Since  decisions  concerning  the 
production  of  military  output  as  well  as  of 


investment  and  consumer  goods  are  coordi- 
nated through  the  national  economic  plan, 
the  substitution  of  one  type  of  expenditure 
for  another  does  not  ral«e  any  basic  prob- 
lems for  the  maintenance  of  effective  de- 
mand. The  reply  from  the  Government  of 
the  (Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  Indicates 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  certain  ad- 
justments In  the  current  economic  plans 
without  necessitating  the  establishment  of 
any  special  economic  Institutions.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  decline  in  armaments  expenditure 
could  be  largely  offset  by  corresponding  in- 
creases In  investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  for  other  purposes  such  as  housing 
as  well  as  by  increases  in  personal  consump- 
tion. A  rise  In  personal  consumption  could 
be  brought  about  by  a  reduction  In  taxation 
corresponding  In  magnitude  to  that  part  of 
armament  expenditure  wh»ch  was  not  re- 
placed by  investment. 

92.  In  consequence,  effective  demand  could 
be  readily  maintained,  and  the  principal 
problems  of  conversion  would  concern  the 
physical  adaptation  of  plants  producing 
armaments  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
civilian  use.  The  problems  of  reallocation 
of  resources  are  discussed  In  some  detail  in 
the  reply  from  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic."  It  is  Indicated  that  the 
period  of  short-term  transition  may  be  di- 
vided Into  three  major  stages.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  main  concern  would  be  to  utilize 
the  existing  military  fixed  assets  and  skilled 
manpower  for  facilitating  and  Increase  In  the 
output  of  civilian  goods  and  services.  The 
role  of  new  Investment  and  development  of 
additional  supplies  of  raw  materials  would 
be  relatively  minor.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
warehouses,  transport  and  communications 
equipment,  repair  shops  and  other  capital 
equipment  and  raw  materials  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  would  be  converted  as  far  as 
technically  possible  to  the  production  of 
civilian  goods.  Military  personnel  with  spe- 
cialized higher  education  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  civilian  functions  In  the  depart- 
ments of  health,  education,  and  social 
services. 

93.  The  second  stage  Involves  an  expansion 
of  plant  and  equipment,  in  which  there  Is 
relatively  limited  or  no  excess  capacity  at 
present,  for  the  absorption  of  the  manpower 
released  from  military  use.  Particular  at- 
tention would  have  to  be  paid  to  overcom- 
ing the  shortages  of  raw  materials  that  might 
develop.  For  this  purpose,  an  increase  In  the 
domestic  output  of  these  commodities  as 
well  as  in  exports  to  pay  for  Imports  would 
l>e  called  for.  With  an  adequate  expansion 
of  productive  capacities  and  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials base,  it  would  then  be  possible  in  the 
third  stage  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  con- 
version— in  the  form  of  a  higher  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy  and  of  levels  of  liv- 
ing than  is  currently  envisaged. 


CHAPTER   4. 


BTRUCTUaAt    PROBLEMS   OF 
OONVZBSION 


94.  Even  with  the  successful  maintenance 
of  total  effective  demand  during  a  period  of 
disarmament,  significant  problems  of  ad- 
justment would  remain  in  specific  sectors 
and  areas  of  the  economy.  Part  of  the  per- 
sonnel released  by  the  armed  forces  and  the 
armaments  Industry  would  have  to  be 
trained  or  retrained  so  as  to  permit  absorp- 
tion into  peacetime  occupations.  Some 
plant  and  equipment  woxild  have  to  be  con- 
verted. Productive  capacity  might  contract 
in  some  Indtistrles,  and  might  have  to  be 
expanded  in  others.  Where  the  manufac- 
ture of  armaments  has  been  concentrated 
in  particular  regions.  It  would  be  necessary 
either  to  shift  resources  out  of  those  regions 
to  other  areas  of  growing  demand,  or  alter- 
natively to  undertake  schemes  of  redevelop- 
ment.    The  necessary  steps   would  have  to 


■  See  the  reply  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic. 
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be  taken  to  modify  the  direction  of  research 
and  of  technological  development. 

95.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that 
the  broad  problem  of  readaptation  of  indta- 
try  and  manpower  resulting  from  dlsanna. 
ment  is  not  basically  dissimilar  from  that  ex- 
perienced In  the  normal  process  of  economic 
growth.  For  example,  a  decline  in  demand 
for  coal  In  Western  Ehirope  and  North  Amer- 
ica has  created  special  problems  In  the  cosl 
mining  communities.  The  position  in  some 
of  the  textile  towns  is  similar.  In  the  cen- 
trally planned  economies,  problems  of  thU 
type  can  be  handled  by  planning,  in  pri- 
vate  enterprise  economies,  where  adjustments 
may  be  delayed  because  of  such  circum- 
stances as  immobility  of  some  labor  or 
capital  and  rigidity  of  prices,  they  can  be 
dealt  with  by  special  government  measures 

96.  The  higher  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
economy,  the  easier  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion. In  the  longer  run.  disarmament  would 
allow  each  country  to  raise  the  rate  of  In- 
vestment and  to  adapt  productive  capacity 
more  adequately  to  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion and  to  the  requirements  of  economic 
growth,  both  in  the  private  enterprise  and 
the  centrally  planned  economies. 

97.  In  the  shorter  run,  the  smoothness 
of  the  transition  would  largely  depend  on 
the  ability  of  governments  to  anUclpate  the 
types  Of  problem  that  might  arise,  and  on 
the  adequacy  of  preparations.  This  calls 
for  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  demands  of  military  expenditure  on 
each  industrial  sector  and  region,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  replacement  of  military  by 
other  expenditure  would  Involve  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  structure  of  demand.  Such  a 
confrontation  of  military  demands  and  of 
civilian  alternatives  can  be  carried  out  in 
detail  only  by  national  governments.  The 
present  discussion  sets  out  only  some  of  the 
more  Important  considerations  involved. 

98.  The  resources  now  supplying  military 
requirements  could  be  adapted  to  peacetime 
needs  partly  by  shifts  within  industries  and 
plants,  and  partly  by  shifts  between  indus- 
tries. 

(a)  Shifts  within  Lndxistries  and  plants: 
In  a  large  number  of  cases,  It  may  be  pos- 
sible for  a  given  plant  to  shift  the  natur« 
of  the  end  product  from  military  equipment 
to  dTirable  consimier  goods  and  Investment 
goods  while  using  the  same  productive 
equipment  and  manpower.  For  Instance, 
there  might  be  a  shift  from  tanks  or  trac- 
tors, from  military  to  civilian  aircraft,  from 
naval  vessels  to  merchant  ships,  or  from 
electronic  equipment  for  military  purposes 
to  televlBlon  sets.  This  might  be  a  rela- 
tively easy  procedure,  in  many  cases  involv- 
ing little  more  than  changes  in  designs,  re- 
tooling, and  minor  adaptations  of  skills, 
particularly  in  plants  and  enterprises  which 
already  produce  both  military  and  civilian 
goods. 

(b)  Shifts  between  industries:  Other 
cases,  however,  might  call  for  a  more  com- 
plex form  of  conversion  requiring  the  out- 
put of  some  industries  to  be  completely 
stopped  or  sharply  curtailed  and  that  of 
others  to  be  correspondingly  expanded 
Many  ordnance  factories  might  cease  to 
produce  altogether.  In  some  countries,  the 
total  output  of  aircraft,  ships  and  boats 
would  have  to  be  reduced  since  civilian 
demand  for  such  products  would  not  fully 
offset  the  fall  In  military  demand.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  expansion  of  out- 
put in  the  cement,  brick,  glass,  and  building 
industries  might  be  required  should  there  be 
a  shift  in  expenditure  in  favor  of  civilian 
construction.  Shifts  of  this  type  cannot  be 
accommodated  within  the  same^-plant  but 
require  instead  a  movement  of  resources 
from  one  Industry  to  another. 

99.  Shifts  between  Industries  would  neces- 
Bltate  acquisition  of  different  types  of  skill 
by  the  working  force  as  well  as  new  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment.     Tbey  would 
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take  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  accomplish 
than  shifts  within  industries,  the  length  of 
time  depending  on  how  major  or  far-removed 
were  the  shifts.  If  the  two  Industries  were 
to  have  a  similar  resource  content — as  do  the 
aircraft  Industry  and  the  general  engineer- 
ing industry,  for  Instance — the  adaptation 
would  be  easier  and  would  take  a  shorter 
time  than  If  the  two  Industries  were  to  differ 
significantly  In  resource  content — as  do  the 
aircraft  industry  and  the  building  materials 
industry,  for  example.  The  extent  to  which 
the  conversion  would  Involve  shifts  within 
industries  and  plants  as  opposed  to  shifts 
between  Industries  can  be  judged  from 
studies  made  In  a  number  of  countries. 

The  problem  of  interindustry  shifts 

100.  In  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
concentration  of  military  expenditure  In  a 
limited  number  of  Industries,  only  a  few  In- 
dustries would  be  affected  sharply  by  reduc- 
tions In  military  demand.  Professor  Leon- 
tief  has  prepared  a  hypothetical  study  of  the 
interlndustrlal  ramifications  of  conversion  \n 
the  United  States  on  the  assumption  that 
military  expenditure  Is  replaced  wholly  by 
increases  In  expenditure  on  other  kinds  of 
goods  and  services  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  In  total  demand  in  1958.-"  Such  a 
reallocation  of  military  expenditure  would 
release  1.320.000  employees  from  the  con- 
tracting Industries  for  employment  else- 
where.    Over   four-fifths   of   the   decline   In 

employment   would   be   in   four  Industries 

aircraft  and  parts  (which  Includes  missiles), 
radio,  ordnance,  and  ships  and  boats  (see 
annex  3.  table  3-1 ) .  Employment  would  be 
totally  eliminated  In  the  ordnance  Industry 
and  would  fall  by  more  than  90  percent  In 
the  aircraft  and  parts  industry;  expansion  of 
demand  for  civilian  aircraft  would  have  only 
a  minor  Influence  on  output  In  the  latter 
industry. 

101.  In  addition  to  the  1.320,000  employees 
released  from  contracting  Industries  the 
2.530,000  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
about  790,000  civilian  employees  of  military 
agencies  would  become  available  for  alterna- 
tive employment.  Thus,  about  4.5  million 
persons — some  6  or  7  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  In  employment  in  1958— would. 
on  these  assumptions,  have  to  change  their 
employment  from  one  industry  group  to  an- 
other or  find  civilian  Instead  of  military 
employment. 

102.  Professor  Leontief  estimates  the  num- 
ber absorbed  Into  expanding  sectors  to  be 
some  600,000  less  than  that  released  from 
the  military  estebllshment  and  the  contract- 
ing industries.  This  difference,  taken  liter- 
ally, would  Imply  that  an  Increase  of  about 
1  percent  In  total  government  and  private 
expenditure,  spread  over  the  duration  of  the 
disarmament  process,  would  be  required  to 
preserve  the  general  level  of  employment. 
It  Is,  however,  a  residual  figvire  which  should 
be  treated  with  reserve,  since  It  is  less  than 
the  margin  of  error  of  this  hypothetical  cal- 
culation. 

103.  A  similar  calculation,  though  with 
less  narrowly  defined  Industry  groups,  has 
been  made  for  the  United  Kingdom  by  Prof. 
J.  R.  N.  Stone  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Department  of  Ap- 
plied Economics.  The  assumption  In  this 
case  Is  that  military  expenditure  is  replaced 
as  to  one-third  by  Increased  private  con- 
sumption expenditure,  one-third  by  fixed 
capital  formation  at  home,  and  one-third  by 
increased  foreign  aid.  The  only  Industrial 
group  In  which  output  (and  hence  employ- 
ment) is  estimated  to  decline  Is  that  Includ- 
ing the  manufacture  of  ships  and  aircraft.  In 
which  the  fall  Is  about  20  percent  (see  annex 
3,  table  3-2).  Including  the  members  of 
the    armed    forces    themselves,    and    civilian 

•■W.  LeonUef  and  M.  Hoffenberg.  "The 
Economic  Effects  of  Disarmament,"  Scientific 
American  (New  York),  vol.  204.  No.  4.  April 
1961,  pp.  47-55. 
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employees  of  the  military  establishment,  the 
number  of  persons  required  to  change  their 
Industry  group  would  be  about  900.000.  or 
between  SVa  and  4  percent  of  the  labor 
force. 

104.  In  both  cases,  these  calculations  Indi- 
cate the  ntunbers  who  would  have  to  move 
from  one  Industry  to  another  (or  out  of  di- 
rect military  employment)  in  the  event  of 
very  rapid  dUarmament.  If  the  operation 
were  to  extend  over  a  number  of  years,  the 
change  per  annum  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  the  total.  Moreover,  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  shrinkage  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  in  the  contracting  industries  might  take 
place  through  the  normal  process  of  turn- 
over, thereby  diminishing  the  number  of 
persons  actually  required  to  move  from  one 
kind  of  employment  to  another. 

105.  The  replies  received  from  a  number 
of  other  countries  of  Western  Europe  Indi- 
cate that  the  problem  of  shifts  from  one  In- 
dustry to  another  would  be  a  relatively  small 
one.*  According  to  these  replies,  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  is  now  limited  by  labor 
shortages  and  It  could  be  accelerated  if  man- 
power were  released  from  military  uses. 

106.  Underdeveloped  countries  generally 
have  been  meeting  their  requirements  for 
military  goods  and  services  by  imports,  so 
that  their  disarmament  would  release  for- 
eign exchange  rather  than  Industrial  work- 
ers. As  Indicated  In  chapter  3,  It  would  also 
free  members  of  the  forces  with  many  use- 
ful skills  and  training.  Some  of  these  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  growing  labor  market; 
others  could  be  usefully  employed  In  the 
development  of  social  capital  by  construction 
of  minor  irrigation  works,  feeder  roads  and 
other  community  development  projects, 
which  would  help  to  mitigate  the  already 
acute  problem  of  underdevelopment. 

107.  In  some  of  the  semi-industrialized 
countries,  however,  the  newly  started  basic 
Industries  which  manufacture,  for  example, 
chemical  fertilizers,  heavy  machine  tools, 
heavy  vehicles,  aircraft  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, have  been  serving  both  military  and 
civilian  needs.  In  the  event  of  disarma- 
ment these  Industries  could  concentrate, 
without  any  transitional  difficulty,  on  the 
manufacture  of  capital  goods  so  urgently 
needed  for  both  consumer  goods  industries 
and  capital  goods  Industries.  Transport 
capacity,  particularly  vehicles,  released  from 
military  uses,  would  supplement  the  Inade- 
quate transport  facilities  available  in  the 
present  stage  of  their  development. 

108.  In  the  centrally  planned  economies, 
as  indicated  previously,  productive  capacity 
Is  usually  fully  utilized.  Thus  It  would  be 
necessary  to  convert  plants  producing  mil- 
itary equipment  to  production  of  durable 
consumer  goods  and  of  such  investment 
goods  as  can  be  produced  In  them  with  only 
minor  retooling.  Such  conversion  could  be 
achieved  rapidly.  Many  plants  producing 
military  equipment  produce  also  certain 
goods  for  civilian  purposes.  In  Poland,  for 
Instance,  plants  which  manufacture  mili- 
tary equipment  also  account  for  about  50 
percent  of  the  national  output  of  motor- 
cycles and  scooters,  80  percent  of  the  sewing 
machines.  70  percent  of  the  washing  ma- 
chines, and  30  percent  of  the  refrigerators 
produced  in  the  country .»  The  reply  of  the 
Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic  mentions  experience  with  con- 
version of  a  number  of  plants  from  military 
production  to  production  of  medium-sized 
trucks,  tractors,  and  television  sets.  In  all  of 
which  no  more  than  3  to  4  percent  of  the 
productive  equipment  was  found  to  be 
unutlUzable  after  conversion." 


109.  In  the  longer  run.  dlsarmanxent  would 
make  possible  substantial  increases  of  in- 
vestment, so  that  the  more  adequate  adapta- 
tion of  productive  capacity  to  the  needs  of 
the  population  tmd  to  the  requirements  of 
economic  growth  could  proceed  fairly 
rapidly.  In  Poland,  for  instance.  It  U  esti- 
mated that  total  disarmament  would  allow 
the  total  amount  of  capital  Investment  to 
rise  by  over  9  percent  as  compared  with  the 
level  of  1962.«  In  Bulgaria  an  increase  of 
investment  by  10  to  12  percent  would  be 
possible  in  consequence  of  disarmament." 
A  considerable  Increase  in  Investment  wovUd 
also  take  place  In  Hungary.'" 

110.  The  replies  of  the  governments  of  the 
centrally  planned  economies  state  that  there 
win  be  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  released 
manpower.  In  countries  such  as  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  German  Democratic  Republic,  and 
Hungary,  the  supply  of  labor  in  recent  years 
has  not  kept  pace  with  growing  labor  re- 
quirements. In  Poland  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  next  few  years  the  Increase  of  the 
Industrial  labor  force  will  be  drawn  mainly 
from  the  natural  Increase  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation with  relatively  Utile  Infiux  of  workers 
from  agriculture  to  industry.  In  these 
circimistances  It  would  appear  that  demobi- 
lization of  manpower  might  slow  down  the 
transfer  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  Industry. 
But  the  increase  of  investment  following  dis- 
armament would  raise  considerably  the  re- 
quirement of  labor  for  Industry  and  con- 
struction. The  final  effect,  therefore,  would 
be  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  slow  down  the 
transfer  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  industry. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  the  aljsorption  of  de- 
mobilized personnel  would  l)e  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  growing  demand  for  manpower 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  eastern  territories. 
The  construction  of  new  industrial  centers 
and  the  expansion  of  cultivation  of  land  in 
the  less  populated  Asian  parte  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  In  Siberia,  has  generated 
a  demand  for  labor  which  cannot  be  fuUy 
met  by  local  resources.  Migration  to  these 
territories  Is  being  encouraged  and  disarma- 
ment would  provide  a  welcome  source  for 
addition  to  the  manpower  required. 

Special  problems 

111.  The  preceding  analysis  of  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  process  of  reallocation  of 
military  expenditure  to  other  ptirpoees  sug- 
gesto  that  the  net  shifts  in  employment  and 
output  woiUd  be  relatively  small.  As  already 
indicated,  however,  special  problems  wotild 
arise  from  a  concentration  of  the  military 
effort  in  certain  Industries  or  areas.  These 
problems  may  be  broadly  classified  as  follows: 

(I)  Adaptation  of  skills  to  peacetime  re- 
quirements. 

(II)  Problems  of  assistance  to  particular 
enterprises.  Industries,  and  localities  heavily 
oriented  to  miUtary  use. 

(ill)  Reorientation  of  research  and  tech- 
nological development. 

( 1 )  Adaptation  of  Skills 

112.  In  some  Instances,  the  skills  that  are 
essential  for  service  in  the  armed  forces  or 
In  some  of  the  major  industries  producing 
military  goods  may  not  be  readily  adaptable 
to  the  requirements  of  civilian  employment. 
Consequently,  there  would  arise  a  necessity 
to  retrain  part  of  the  skilled  manpower  and 
to  train  some  of  the  unskilled. 


•See  vol.  n  of  this  rejwrt  (E '3593  Rev 
1   Add.l). 

»  See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic. 

"  See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 


"  See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
Polish  Peoples  Republic.  Addendum. 

«  See  the  reply  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria. 

"  According  to  the  reply  of  the  Government 
of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  military 
expenditure  in  1959  was  2.5  thousand  million 
forinte  while  total  Investment  was  19.6 
thousand  mUIlon  forints.  If  only  half  of  the 
military  expenditure  were  turned  to  Invest- 
ment, the  latter  would  increase  by  about 
6.5  percent. 
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113.  (a)  Armed  petaonnel  and  employees 
In  the  Ministry  of  Defense:  Moet  of  the  of- 
ficers In  modem  armed  forces  have  received 
training  that  would  fit  them  easily  for  tech- 
nical, engineering,  medical,  and  similar  poets 
In  civilian  life.  As  the  reply  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
dicates, 85  percent  of  the  commissioned  of- 
ficers In  that  country  have  completed  some 
form  of  college  training  However,  some  of 
the  senior  officers  In  the  armed  forces  have 
been  trained  for  purposes  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  are  needed  in  civilian 
life.  A  special  effort  would  have  to  be  made 
to  find  suitable  employment  for  them.  Some 
of  them  might  be  called  on  to  serve  in  various 
capadtlee  In  tiie  International  organs  to  be 
set  up  for  control  of  disarmament.  Some 
would  find  useful  occupations  In  civilian  ac- 
tivities where  their  organizational  abilities 
may  be  a  special  requirement.  Since  the 
number  of  officers  Is  usually  not  very  large,  it 
Should  not  be  hard  to  absorb  them  into  clvU- 
Un  life. 

114.  The  demobilization  of  the  nonprofes- 
sional members  of  the  armed  forces  would  in- 
volve a  much  larger  number  of  persons.  But 
most  of  these  men  have  been  drawn  from 
civilian  life  whQ[^  they  were  previously  en- 
gaged in  nonmiUtary  occupations.  They  are 
usually  young  and  relatively  mobile.  Mili- 
tary service  has  often  interrupted  their  edu- 
cation. In  many  cases,  however,  they  have 
aoqvilred  new  tecbnlcal  skills  while  In  mili- 
tary service.  In  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  regular  armed  forces  possess  a 
much  higher  level  of  Indxistrlal  and  technical 
skills  than  the  civilian  population;  this  would 
tend  to  give  them  a  relatively  greater  chance 
of  being  absorbed  into  civilian  employnjent, 
particularly  in  an  expanding  economy. 

116.  The  release  of  the  armed  forces,  over 
some  years,  would  imply  only  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  entrants  for  that  period  would 
be  augmented  by  this  special  factor.  In 
sc»ne  countries,  particularly  in  Europe, 
which  are  faced  with  shortages  of  man- 
power, the  availability  of  a  larger  labor 
force  could  Indeed  contribute  to  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  rate  of  economic  growth.  More- 
over, the  financial  resources  released  by  dis- 
armament shoxild  make  it  possible  to  arrange 
for  termination  pay  and  special  allowances 
for  various  types  of  training.  For  Instance, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  carried 
out,  after  the  Second  World  War,  a  large 
program  for  education,  training  and  Job 
placement  for  demobilized  army  personnel. 
Nearly  8  million  veterans  took  advantage  of 
the  training  program.  Similarly,  2  mil- 
lion, or  one-third  of  the  eligible  veterans  of 
the  Korean  war  have  benefited  from  such 
training  facilities." 

lie.  The  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  indicates  the  mag- 
nitudes Involved  in  re-employing  the  non- 
professional members  of  the  armed  forces. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  majority  of  the 
draftees  from  rural  areas  would  return  to 
the  countryside  to  help  in  the  projected  in- 
tensification of  agriculture.  Some  20  to  30 
percent  are  expected  to  be  employed  In 
plants  which  now  produce  military  equip- 
ment but  could  inunedlately  be  converted  to 
produce  Investment  goods,  export  commodi- 
ties and  raw  materials.  This  would  further 
facilitate  the  productive  employment  of  the 
remainder. 

117.  (b)  Industries  producing  mUltary 
goods.  As  pointed  out  aboTe.  the  problem 
of  conversion  in  the  industrial  countries" 
Is  likely  to  be  a  short-term  one  for  most 
Industries.    In  industries,  depending  heavily 
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"See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"Owing  to  virtual  absence  of  major  mili- 
tary goods  Industries  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  this  question  has  relaUvely  limited 
relevance  for  them. 


on  military  orders,  many  of  the  employees 
possess  a  level  of  skill  that  should  find  gain- 
ful employnient  in  other  branches  of  produc- 
tion." so  long  as  overall  effective  demand 
is  rising.  Moreover,  where  some  form  of 
retraining  or  additional  training  would  be 
needed  for  employment,  It  could  be  acquired 
through  the  facilities  for  apprenticeship  and 
on-the-job  training  often  provided  by  in- 
dividual firms  or  plants  for  their  new  labor 
force.  Even  so.  there  might  be  some  Epeclal 
cases  which  would  require  special  assistance 
to  encourage  the  adaptation  of  skills  to  new 
Jobs.  Such  help  could  be  provided  through 
opportunities  for  vocational  training  fi- 
nanced by  such  means  as  termination  pay 
or  other  special  measures. 

118.  In  this  age  of  automation  the  demand 
for  highly  skilled  labor  Is  rising  faster  than 
the  demand  for  semi-skilled  and  unskilled. 
Therefore  a  significant  number  of  those  who 
would  be  released  in  the  latter  categories 
might  be  faced  with  difficult  problems,  par- 
ticularly If  they  were  of  an  advanced  age. 
While  the  experience  of  a  much  more  exten- 
sive demobilization  and  conversion  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  suggests  that 
the  problems  thus  arising  are  by  no  means 
Insuperable,  governments  should  stand  ready 
to  assist  the  reabsorption  of  such  workers 
into  productive  employment. 

(11)    Particular   Enterprises   and    Localities 

119.  Owing  to  the  concentration  of  mili- 
tary output  in  a  few  industries,  termina- 
tion of  military  contract*  would  bear 
specially  upon  the  actlvltiee  of  particular 
enterprises.  These  would  have  a  choice  of 
three  coiu-ses  of  action;  complete  shut- 
down, the  adaptation  of  existing  plant  and 
equipment  to  the  production  of  other  goods 
through  major  retooling,  and  investment  in 
entirely  new  plants.  Similar  problems  on  a 
much  larger  scale  were  faced  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war  and  tackled  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success. 

120.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
activity  based  on  military  expenditure  is 
very  imeven  in  many  countries.  The  read- 
justments necessitated  by  disarmament 
would  therefore  impinge  particularly  heavily 
on  certain  areas  and  localities.  Various 
forms  of  public  and  other  assistance  would 
thus  prove  necessary  to  facilitate  readjust- 
ment. Measures  of  three  types  would  be  re- 
quired. First,  attempts  should  be  made  to 
diversify  the  structure  of  employment  by 
developing  new  industries  where  possible. 
Secondly,  adequate  relocation  allowances 
should  be  provided  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  those  who  are  mobile  to  areas  where 
the  labor  market  Is  expanding.  Thirdly, 
adequate  relief  should  be  granted  to  those 
whose  attachment  to  the  locality  is  too 
deep  or  whose  age  Is  too  advanced  to  con- 
template moving  to  other  areas.  The  costs 
of  the  necessary  measures  would  be  very 
«naU  In  relation  to  the  resources  that  dis- 
armament would  release. 

(ill)  Reorientation  of  Research  and  Techno- 
logical Development 
121.  In  the  centrally  planned  economies, 
governments  have  always  played  a  major 
role  in  promoting  research  and  development. 
In  the  private  enterprise  economies  also, 
this  role  has  expanded  everywhere  in  recent 
years,  j)articularly  through  the  growth  of  re- 
search for  mlUtary  purposes.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  direct  military  expendi- 
ture is  responsible  for  nearly  two-fifths  of 


"  Of  the  2.5  million  persons  employed  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  producing  military 
goods  and  services  in  the  private  sector  in  the 
United  States  in  1960.  nearly  1,5  million,  or 
60  percent  of  the  total,  poaeessed  various 
types  of  skills  such  as  professional,  techni- 
cal, managerial,  clerical  or  skilled  craftsman- 
ship. See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


the  total  spent  on  research  and  development 
Approximately  half  of  the  research  and  de ' 
velopment  effort  In  the  United  States  u 
financed  out  of  the  military  budget:  thla 
part  of  research  is  highly  concentrated  in  a 
few  industries. 

122.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  shifting 
sclentLflc  and  technical  personnel  to  non- 
military  fields  of  research  would  differ  from 
country  to  country,  but  the  estimates  that 
have  been  made  for  the  United  States  may 
have  some  relevance  elsewhere.  In  that 
country,  expenditure  on  research  and  de- 
velopment  Is  six  to  seven  times  higher  per 
dollar  of  mUitary  demand  than  per  dollar 
of  final  civilian  demand.*^  Therefore,  on  the 
hypothetical  assumption  of  an  unchanged 
proportional  allocation  of  funds  to  science 
by  the  civilian  sector,  the  reply  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
estimates  that  a  reallocation  of  total  mill- 
tary  expenditure  to  civilian  purposes  would 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  about  40  percent  in 
spending  for  research  and  development.  The 
corresponding  decline  in  the  employment  of 
eclentiflc  p>ersonnel  would  amount  to  only 
half  the  decline  in  research  and  development 
spending,  or  about  20  percent.* 

123.  No  reduction  in  the  actual  employ- 
ment  of  scientiflc  and  technical  personnel 
need  be  feared,  however,  because  the  demand 
for  civilian  research  would  Increase  rapidly. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  scien- 
tific research  is  still  far  from  adequately 
applied  in  many  civilian  fields  Is  the  fact 
that  highly  quaUfled  personnel  have  been 
scarce,  and  have  been  preempted  by  mili- 
tary demands.  A  more  adequate  supply  of 
specialists  would  make  It  possible  to  open  up 
new  fields  of  Inquiry,  hitherto  virtually  ne- 
glected, as  well  as  to  devote  larger  resources 
to  existing  lines  of  scientific  investigation 
in  both  the  developed  and  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  scope  for  peaceful  research 
In  the  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and 
human  sciences  is  unlimited,  and  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  whole  of  humanity 
incalculable. 

CHAPTEK     5.    THE    IMPACT    OT    DISARMAMENT    ON 
INrEHNATIONAL    ECONOMIC    RELATIONS 

124.  Disarmament  would  be  bound  to  have 
favorable  effects  on  the  development  of  in- 
ternatlonal  economic  relations.  The  political 
detente  that  would  accompany  an  inter- 
national disarmament  program  would  In 
itself  Imply  that  nations  were  willing  to 
reconsider  their  economic  relations  with  one 
another.  The  consequent  relaxation  of  in- 
ternational tensions  would  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  for 
modification  of  existing  trade  agreements 
and  trading  practices.  In  the  long  run  this 
would  encourage  an  expansion  of  Inter- 
national trade,  a  more  rational  international 
division  of  labor  and  a  more  effecUve  use 
of  the  world's  resources.  In  the  short  term 
It  might  help  conversion  by  generating  new 
demand  for  exports  from  existing  sources  of 
supply  that  could  be  satisfied  fairly  easily 
from  exiting  capacities. 

125.  The  relaxation  of  international  ten- 
sion would  benefit  trade  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  concern  with  national  defense 
as  a  factor  affecting  national  trade  policies. 
The  needs  of  national  defense  have  long  been 
accepted  as  a  legitimate  reason  for  the  pur- 
suit    of     discriminatory     and     protectionist 
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"  See  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"The  smaller  decline  in  employment  is 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  materials 
and  equipment  content  of  research  expendi- 
tures is  much  higher  for  military  than  for 
civilian  research  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
more  scientists  and  engineers  are  required 
in  posts  not  directly  connected  with  research 
and  development  in  the  nonmllltary  indus- 
tries than  in  the  military. 


policies.**  Amonf  the  justifications  ad- 
vanced for  the  protection  of  agriculture  and 
Q^xilng  In  many  Industrial  countries  has 
Ijeen  the  need  to  guarantee  an  adequate 
national  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
In  many  Instances,  the  domestic  production 
of  manufactured  goods,  as  well,  has  been  pro- 
rooted  on  security  grounds,  to  the  detriment 
of  international  trade.  Security  is  not  the 
only  consideration  In  such  cases,  and  may 
not  even  be  the  decisive  one;  nevertheless, 
It  carries  considerable  weight  with  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time.  After  disarma- 
ment, however,  its  force  would  be  lost;  and 
an  opp>ortunity  would  be  afforded  to  re- 
examine and  improve  the  framework  of 
world  trade. 

126.  An  important  aspect  of  this  matter  is 
U&de  between  the  centrally  planned  econ- 
omies and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Although 
this  trade  has  been  rising  in  relation  to 
world  trade  in  recent  years,  its  share  is  still 
low  in  comparison  with  the  levels  prevailing 
before  the  Second  World  War  and,  especially, 
in  comparison  with  the  share  of  these  econ- 
omies in  world  output  and  with  the  levels 
that  could  be  achieved  under  favorable  con- 
ditions in  the  future.  The  centrally  planned 
economies  are  expanding  rapidly  and  form 
a  growing  market,  particularly  lor  durable 
producers'  goods  and  raw  materials.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  cap>able  of  serving  as  a 
source  of  supply  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
certain  primary  products  and  manufactures. 
The  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  closer 
economic  relations  between  state  trading 
and  private  enterprise  economies  are  not 
basically  of  a  technical  character.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  they  refiect  mutual  lack  of 
confidence.  A  lessening  of  international  ten- 
sions and  a  rebuilding  of  confidence  would 
help  to  remove  them. 

127.  Disarmament  would  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  composition  and  rate  of  growth 
of  output  and  thus  affect  the  structure  and 
rate  of  expansion  of  world  trade.  While  the 
composition  of  the  nonmilltary  production 
that  would  replace  military  output  cannot  be 
precisely  foreseen,  it  appears  to  be  a  safe 
assumption  that  all  the  main  categories  of 
civilian  output  would  Increase  their  share 
In  national  product.  Insofar  as  Increased 
investnaent  and  greater  economic  aid  would 
accelerate  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in 
developed  and  underdevelo|>ed  countries,  a 
more  rapid  expansion  of  world  trade  could  be 
anticipated.  However,  there  are  more  imme- 
diate effects  that  might  follow  the  shift  in 
demand;  these  hinge  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  import  content  of  military  ex- 
penditure and  the  Import  content  of  the 
Increments  to  consumption,  investment  and 
foreign  aid  that  disarmament  would 
faciUtate. 

128.  It  is  possible  in  principle  to  estimate 
the  import  content  of  any  country's  mili- 
tary expenditure,  as  well  as  of  the  civilian 
expenditure  that  would  replace  it.  by  means 
of  an  analjrsls  of  an  economy's  interindustry 
structure.  Such  an  analysis  would  indicate 
whether  a  shift  from  military  expenditure 
to,  say.  housing  construction  would  result  in 
a  net  increase  or  a  net  decrease  in  the  de- 
mand for  Imports  both  in  the  aggregate  and 
for  specific  commodities. 

129.  Some  exports  of  primary  products, 
such  as  petroleum,  rubber  and  moet  metallic 
ores  depend  significantly  at  present  on  direct 
and  indirect  demand  generated  bj  military 
purchases.     An   estimate    of    this    depend- 


"It  is  true  that  at  certain  times  national 
sectirlty  considerations  have  led  to  higher 
trade  flows  in  particular  directions  than 
might  otherwise  have  taken  place;  strategic 
stockpiling,  for  example,  has  stimulated  pur- 
chases of  some  commodities.  However,  this 
stimulus  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing, 
and  In  any  case  stockpiling  Is  no  longer 
significant  in  world  trade. 


ence  with  respect  to  the  US.  economy  is  anun- 
marUed  in  annex  3.  table  3-3.  These  figiires 
show,  for  Instance,  that  the  direct  and  In- 
direct demand  for  copper  generated  by  U.S. 
mlUtary  expenditure  in  1958  amounted  to  7.8 
percent  of  that  year's  toUl  world  supply  and 
to  7.4  percent  of  the  supply  in  1959.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  demand  generated 
by  the  combined  military  outlays  of  all  in- 
dustrialized countries  may  be  about  twice  as 
large  as  that  computed  for  the  United  States 
alone,  the  table  indicates  that  some  16  to  16 
percent  of  world  copper  output  has  served, 
directly  and  indirectly,  military  purposes  (see 
columns  3  and  4).  For  tin.  nickel,  lead  and 
zinc  the  corresponding  figure  is  over  9  per- 
cent; for  petroleum,  between  8  and  9  per- 
cent. In  view  of  the  well-known  sensitivity 
of  the  prices  of  these  producw  to  changes 
in  demand,  tiie  elimination  of  all  armament 
expenditure,  if  there  were  no  offsetting  rise 
in  civilian  demand,  could  have  a  seriously 
adverse  effect  on  the  income  of  those  under- 
developed countries  whose  exports  consist 
largely  of  such  raw  materials. 

130.  Table  3-4  (in  annex  3)  shows,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  demand  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  for  these  raw  materials 
would  be  reduced  only  fractionally — by  less 
than  2  percent — if  the  elimination  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  were  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding Increase  In  private  and  public 
nonmllltary  expenditure.  These  hypothetical 
estimates,  it  should  be  noted,  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  private  consimiptlon, 
Investment,  nonmilltary  government  pvir- 
chases  and  other  categories  of  nonmilltary 
demand  would  all  Increase  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. However,  since  the  content  of  these 
raw  materials  In  military  production  does 
not  differ  significantly  from  that  of  the  most 
Important  categories  of  nonmilltary  produc- 
tion, the  impact  on  overall  demand  for  the 
Items  listed  in  the  table  wotild  appear  to  be 
only  marginal  for  any  likely  change  in  the 
composition  of  civilian  demand. 

131.  Since  the  importance  of  military  ex- 
penditure for  most  other  primary  commodi- 
ties is  smaller  than  for  those  discussed  above. 
Its  cessation,  even  If  not  offset  by  an  equal 
Increase  In  nonmllltary  expenditure,  would 
produce  a  smaller  percentage  of  reduction  in 
demand  for  them.  The  reallocation  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  to  nonmllltary  purposes 
would  probably  bring  about  a  net  Increase 
in  this  demand.  The  hypothetical  calcula- 
tions made  for  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  Instance,  suggest  that 
this  reallocation  would  increase  the  demand 
for  both  food  and  clothing  and  thus  for  food- 
stuffs and  textile  materials  in  general. 

132.  Since  disarmament  may  be  expected 
to  result  in  an  acceleration  of  economic 
growth.  It  should  stimulate  the  growth  of 
demand  for  primary  production  in  general. 
Coupled  vrtth  the  Tact  that  disarmament 
should  be  associated  with  a  tendency  for  the 
advanced  countries  to  open  their  markets 
more  widely  to  foodstuffs,  for  Instance,  this 
would  make  for  a  substantial  growth  of  pri- 
mary commodity  trade.  Accelerated  eco- 
nomic growth  would  be  still  more  powerful 
In  increasing  total  demand  for  manuf  Ewrtures. 
In  the  past,  an  Increased  world  demand  for 
manufactures  has  normally  been  asBoclated 
with  increased  International  trade  in  them. 
The  tendency  to  reduce  trade  barriers  should 
be  particularly  Important  in  enabling  devel- 
oping countries  to  increase  their  exports  of 
manufactures  to  the  more  highly  developed. 

133.  The  overall  impact  of  disarmtmient 
on  the  trade  of  underdeveloped  countries  is 
likely  to  t>e  favorable,  not  only  because  of 
the  acceleration  of  economic  growth  but  also 
because  of  the  greatly  expanded  aid  to  be 
expected  from  the  more  advanced  countries. 
Both  private  enterprise  and  centrally 
planned  economies  should  also  be  prepared 
to  open  their  markets  more  widely  to  under- 
developed countries  once  the  trade  restric- 
tions Imposed  for  secnrlty  reasons  are  lifted. 


There  mi^t.  however,  be  InsUnoes  in  which 
declines  in  demand  for  particular  commod- 
ities would  cause  appreciable  difficulties.  In 
these  cases  consideration  should  be  given  to 
special  aid  for  the  countries  concerned,  in 
the  same  way  as  for  particular  industries  or 
areas  within  the  principal  disarming  coun- 
tries. 

134.  The  immediate  Impact  of  disarma- 
ment on  international  economic  relations 
during  the  conversion  period  Is  a  matter  that 
needs  to  be  given  careful  study  along  with 
the  other  conversion  problems  already  dis- 
cussed In  chapters  3  and  4  Changes  in  the 
level  of  aggregate  economic  activity  asso- 
ciated with  disarmament  In  the  major  in- 
dxistrlal  countries  would  be  a  major  determi- 
nant of  the  level  of  international  trade 
dxirlng  the  conversion  period.  In  the  inter- 
national field,  as  in  the  domestic,  nations 
need  to  be  prepared  to  take  whatever  meas- 
ures may  prove  appropriate  to  faclllUte  the 
reallocation  of  resources  and  to  ensure  that 
any  temporary  dislocations  of  economic  life 
that  might  occur  are  minimized.  The  de- 
gree to  which  special  policies  might  be  called 
for  would  def>end  partly  on  the  speed  of  the 
disarmament  process. 

135.  If  appropriate  steps  are  taken  It 
should  be  {xxslble  even  in  the  short  run  to 
avoid  any  significant  reductions  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  primary  product  prices,  but  It 
needs  nevertheless  to  be  realized  that  any 
failure  to  achieve  this  goal  could  have  seri- 
ous consequences.  For  many  of  the  coun- 
tries mainly  dependent  on  the  export  of  pri- 
mary commodities,  a  percentage  decline  in 
their  exp>ort  earnings  which  might  appear 
small  arithmetically  could  cause  grave  dam- 
age. For  example,  a  6-percent  drop  In  their 
average  export  prices,  were  it  to  take  place, 
would  imply  for  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries a  decime  in  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  equivalent  to  something  like  one- 
half  of  all  official  economic  grants  and  loans 
currently  received  from  abroad  in  a  year.*" 
Recessions  in  activity  in  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries have  caused  declines  of  this  order  of 
magnitude  in  the  recent  past.  Concerted 
International  action  would,  therefore,  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  any  such  decline  In  the 
prices  and  incomes  of  primary  producing 
countries  as  a  result  of  disarmament. 

136.  Even  with  favorable  prospects  for 
total  trade,  however,  special  problems  might 
arise  during  the  conversion  period  for  par- 
ticular countries  or  for  trade  in  particular 
ccunmoditleB.  One  such  p>roblem  stems  from 
the  fact  that  a  few  countries  have  been  re- 
ceiving considerable  foreign  exchange  from 
military  aid  and  military  expenditure,  in- 
cluding the  outlays  of  foreign  personnel.  In 
these  cases,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  arranging  future 
programs  of  developmental  assistance,  and 
especially  their  timing,  so  as  to  avoid  adverse 
effects  on  their  balances  of  pajnnents. 

137.  A  more  widespread  problena  relates  to 
particular  countries  that  are  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  export  of  those  conmioditles  for 
which  world  demand  might  suffer  a  tempo- 
rary decline.  In  conjunction  with  the  for- 
mulation of  any  disarmament  program, 
therefore,  it  Is  highly  desirable  that  a  detailed 
study  be  undertaken  on  the  changes  In  de- 
mand for  the  various  primary  commodities 
which  would  result  from  disarmament.     The 


^'  In  1956-59  the  sum  of  net  ofOcial  dona- 
tions aiid  official  net  long-term  lending  to 
underdeveloped  countries  averaged  $3.2  bil- 
lion annually,  or  about  12.6  percent  of  the 
925.2  billion  annual  average  value  of  these 
countries'  exports  during  the  same  period. 
(See,  respectively.  United  Nations,  "Interna- 
tional Flow  of  Long-term  Capital  and  Official 
Donations.  1951-59"  (Sales  No.  62JIJD.1). 
table  3  and  United  Nations.  Monthly  Bul- 
leUn  of  Statistics,  February  1962.  table  43. 
The  two  sets  of  6tatlstic:s  differ  somewhat  in 
country   coverage.) 
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reduction  of  strategic  stockpUea  of  primary 
commodities  should  be  planned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  a  mlnlmiun  of  distiirbance  to 
International  markets,  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  adequacy  of  already 
existing  compensatory  measures  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  additional  measures  might  be 
required  diirlng  the  conversion  period.  Re- 
gardless of  the  technique  employed,  no  coun- 
try should  be  allowed  to  suffer  a  disruption 
to  Its  economic  life,  even  temporarily,  as  a 
result  of  disarmament. 

CHAFTXB  e.  THI  XmCTS  OF  DISARMAMZNT  ON 
TH«  VOLUMX  AND  FRAICKWORK  OT  AID  FOB 
ECONOMIC    DXVXLOPICZNT 

138.  The  promotion  of  economic  and  social 
development  in  underdevelop>ed  countries  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which 
the  resources  released  by  disarmament  could 
be  put  to  use.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  lives  in  countries  that  obtain  only 
a  modest  part  of  the  benefits  which  modern 
technology  and  science  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding. The  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  are  determined  to  raise  their  levels  of 
living,  and  the  peoples  of  the  more  Indus- 
trialized countries  have  undertaken  to  help 
them  do  so.  Progress  has  been  made  since 
the  Second  World  War  In  raising  real  in- 
comes per  capita  in  many  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  planning  of  economic  and 
Boclal  development  has  been  Intensified  In 
some  and  Initiated  in  others,  and  the  mobi- 
lization of  domestic  resources  for  national 
development  has  become  a  major  policy  ob- 
jective. In  many  Instances,  domestic  re- 
sources have  been  supplemented  by  foreign 
loans,  grants,  private  capital  flows  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

139.  National  efforts  and  international  co- 
ojMratlon  in  the  development  of  the  under- 
developed coiintries  have  so  far  not  brought 
about  the  desired  acceleration  of  economic 
growth.    The  average  rate  of  growth  in  per 
capita  income  over  the  past  decade  was  still 
less  than  2  percent  j)er  annum,  and  possibly 
as  little  as  1   percent.*     The  absolute  gap 
between  per  capita  Incomes  of  rich  and  poor 
countries  has  been  progressively  widening." 
Even  if  futiire  growth  in  the  developed  areas 
Is  left  out  of  account  and  the  present  levels 
of  Income  In  the  developed  areas  are  taken 
as  a  target,  the  recent  experience  of  luder- 
developed  areas  still  appears  disappointing. 
In  underdeveloped  areas  the  average  level  of 
real  Income  per  capita  Is  now  less  than  one- 
sixth — and  in  many  of  them  less  than  one- 
tenth — of  that  enjoyed  in  such  countries  as 
Belgium.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.     Consequently,    a    future    growth 
rate  no  higher  than  2  percent  per   annum 
could  be  expected  to  raise  the  level  of  living 
In  poor  countries  to  that  now  prevailing  in 
the  countries  Just  mentioned   only  after  a 
very  long  time. 

140.  An  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  underdeveloped  countries  depends  upon 
many  factors,  including  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  national  development  programs 
and,  in  many  cases,  social  and  institu- 
tional reforms.  Among  these  programs 
an  Important  role  must  be  assigned  to 
encouragement  of  productive  investment 
both  from  domestic  and  foreign  resources. 
To  this  end  world  disarmament  could 
make    a   major    contribution.      Despite    the 


inadequacies  of  the  available  statistics,  it 
appears  the  world's  military  expenditures 
far  exceed  the  combined  gross  Investment 
expenditiu-es  of  the  less  developed  areas; 
they  are  probably  at  least  five  times  as  large 
and  may  be  much  greater.  A  much  larger 
volume  of  resources  could  thus  be  allocated 
to  investment  for  productive  development  in 
these  countries  even  If  only  a  fraction  of  the 
resources  currently  devoted  to  military  pur- 
poses were  used  In  this  way. 

141.  Assuming  that  the  necessary  national 
development  programs  and  social  and  Insti- 
tutional reforms  were  effectively  realized, 
underdeveloped  countries  would  be  able  to 
absorb  a  considerably  larger  flow  of  produc- 
tive investment.  The  consequent  effect 
upon  the  rate  of  growth  may  be  Illustrated 
by  a  hypothetical  example  in  which  it  Is 
assumed  that  these  countries  devoted  half 
of  the  resources  liberated  by  disarmament  to 
Investment  in  productive  capacity  and  that 
at  the  same  tUne  the  rate  of  total  capital 
flow  from  more  advanced  countries  (both 
private  enterprise  and  centrally  planned) 
rose  to  around  $15  billion  annually,  or  some- 
what more  than  1  percent  of  their  aggre- 
gate national  product.  This  is  a  modest 
increase  In  view  of  the  8  or  9  percent  they 
now  devote  to  military  purposes.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  less  advanced  countries 
might  be  expected  to  Increase  their  annual 
rate  of  growth  of  national  product  from, 
say,  3  to  5  percent.  Assuming  an  annual 
rate  of  population  growth  of  around  2  per- 
cent, this  could  mean  a  trebling  of  the  rate 
of  increase  In  per  capita  Income  from  1  to 
3  percent. 

142.  The  hypothetical  example  Just  given 
is  based  on  certain  assumptions  concerning 
income  and  Investment  and  their  interrela- 
tionship in  underdeveloped  areas.  Although 
different  sets  of  assumptions  would  Inev- 
itably lead  to  somewhat  different  estimates 
of  acceleration  In  the  rate  of  growth  In 
underdeveloped  areas,  there  clearly  emerges 
the  general  conclusion  that  disarmament 
could  bring  about  a  marked  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  real  income  In  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  world. 

143.  These  conclusions  are  reinforced  by  a 
comparison  of  the  volume  of  resources  now 
being  devoted  to  military  use  with  the  vari- 
ous estimates  made  in  recent  years  of  the 
external  financial  needs  of  the  underdevel- 
oped counla-les.  Foiir  relatively  comprehen- 
sive estimates  of  global  aid  requirements  are 
available,"  apart  from  a  number  of  estimates 
of  aid  needed  for  specific  piu-poses.  In  these 
calculations,  the  total  amount  of  foreign  cap- 
ital required  by  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
over  and  above  their  domestic  resources 
devoted    to    Investment,    Is    estimated    to 
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*>  OwlDg  to  the  margin  of  error  In  the  pop- 
xilatlon  estimates  of  many  underdeveloped 
countries  (especially  the  intercensal  esti- 
mates), estimates  of  real  Income  in  these 
areas,  which  are  rather  crude  in  any  case, 
are  subject  to  an  even  wider  margin  of  error 
when  expressed  In  per  capita  terms. 

«To  narrow  the  gap.  underdeveloped 
areas  must  experience  a  substantially  higher 
growth  rate  than  the  more  advanced  areas, 
since  In  the  higher  Income  areas  a  given  rate 
of  growth  implies  much  larger  absolute  in- 
crements to  income. 


"These    estimates   of   financial    needs    are 
based  on  fragmentary  data.     They  have  been 
compared  in  a  United  Nations  document  pre- 
pared for  the  committee  on  a  United  Nations 
Capital   Development    Fund:     '"me    Capital 
Development   Needs    of   the   Less   Developed 
Countries"  (A/AC.  102/5).     The  earliest  esti- 
mate is  contained  in  a  report  prepared  for 
the  United  Nations:    "Measures  for  the  Eco- 
nomic    Development      of     Underdeveloped 
Countries"   (Sales  No.:    51.n.B.2).     Its  esti- 
mates concerned  the  ISSO's,  and  were  based 
on  data  for  1949  and  earlier  years.     The  sec- 
ond estimate  is  contained  in  Max  P.  Mllllkan 
and  W.  W.  Rostow,  "A  Proposal,  Key  to  an 
Effective  Foreign  Policy"  (New  York.  1956). 
It  is  based  on  data  for  1953  and  earlier  years. 
The   third    estimate,    contained    in    Paul    G. 
Hoffman,  "One  Hundred  Countries,  One  and 
One   Quarter  Billion  People"    (Washington. 
1960).  is  based  on  information  available  In 
1959,  and  concerns  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
The  fom-th  is  contained  in  P.  N.  Rosensteln- 
Rodan,     "International     Aid     for     Underde- 
veloped Countries,"  Review  of  Economics  and 
Statistics    (Cambridge,   Mass.)    XLHI   (May, 
1961)   and  covers  the  years  1962-76. 


range  from  $6  to  »10  billion  annually 
These  figures  are  based  on  conservative  as- 
sumptions: the  target  rates  of  growth  of 
per  capita  real  Income  are  about  2  percent 
and  the  computations  are  based  on  assumed 
ratios  between  increments  to  real  income 
and,  on  the  one  hand,  increments  to  em- 
ployment, or,  on  the  other  hand,  increments 
to  the  stock  of  capital,  which  past  experience 
suggests  are  reasonable  but  which  could  con- 
ceivably turn  out  to  have  underestimated 
the  capital  needs  should  conditions  prove  to 
be  less  favorable  than  anticipated.  After  al- 
lowing  for  the  present  flow  of  foreign  capital 
through  existing  institutions  and  arrange- 
ments, the  authors  cited  believe  that  there 
Is  a  deficiency  of  about  »3  billion  a  year  that 
needs  to  be  made  good  in  order  to  achieve 
the  modest  annual  rate  of  growth  in  Income 
of  2  percent  per  capita." 

144.  Two  further  questions  arise.  First 
would  disarmament  release  in  sufficient 
quantity  particular  resources  required  for 
economic  development?  Secondly,  is  the 
present  institutional  framework  of  aid  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  likely  to  be  affected 
by  disarmament? 

145.  In  the  longer  run.  productive  capaci- 
ties can  be  adapted  to  any  changed  patterns 
of  demand,  and  provided  that  the  needs  of 
underdeveloped  countries  are  known  in  suf- 
flclent   detail,    no   serious    problems   should 
arise  In  matching  resources  to  uses.    Even  in 
the    short    run.   however,   It   seems   probable 
that   a  significantly   large  proportion   of  the 
resources    absorbed    for   military   use   would 
indeed  prove  to  be  of  a  type  useful  for  in- 
vestment In  underdeveloped  countries.     An 
Important   proportion   of    mUltary    expendi- 
ture absorbs  the  output   of  heavy   Industry 
and  of  the  engineering  and  construction  In- 
dustries.   The  output  of  these  Industrial  sec- 
tors  could    undoubtedly   make    a    valuable 
contribution  to  the  Industrialization  of  the 
less  developed  areas  and  to  their  accumula- 
tion of  social   capital.     Transportation  and 
communication  equipment,  for  example,   Is 
an  Important  component  of  military  expend- 
iture and  Is  urgently  required  by  underde- 
veloped   countries.      When    a    disarmament 
program  Is  adopted  it  would  be  desirable  for 
goverrunents    to    estimate    what    resources 
would   become   available   for   peaceful   piu-- 
poses  in  the  various  stages  of  the  program. 
In  the  light  of  these  data  and  detailed  In- 
formation  concerning  the   resources   which 
underdeveloped  countries  could  usefully  em- 
ploy   in    their    developmental    programs.    It 
would  be  possible  for  governments  to  assess 
the  share  of  the  released  resources  to  be  allo- 
cated  to   the   Investment   needs   of   the   less 
Industrialized  parts  of  the  world. 

146.  Disarmament  would  also  release  per- 
sonnel, such  as  scientific  research  workers 
and  engineers,  who  could  be  utilized  for 
other  purposes.  In  the  event  of  dUarma- 
ment.  it  should  prove  possible  for  the  In- 
dustrialized countries  to  provide  greater 
technical  assistance  and  thereby  help  re- 
move one  of  the  serious  limitations  to 
development  efforts  In  these  countries.  Fur- 
thermore, disarmament  would  free  from  mil- 
itary service  In  both  the  more  advanced  and 
the  less  developed  countries  large  groups  of 
young  people.  Past  experience  In  utilizing 
their  good  will  and  enthusiasm  In  a  number 
of  countries  Indicates  that  when  completely 
freed  from  military  preoccupations,  many  of 
them  could  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  economic  and  social  development  In  un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

147.  With  respect  to  the  Impact  of  dis- 
armament on  the  framework  and  structure 
of  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  several 
points  need  to  be  made.  If  we  leave  out  of 
account — as  seems  proper  In  the  present  con- 
text— short-term  finance  of  all  kinds,  pri- 
vate grants,  and  military  and  defense-sup- 
port aid,  the  principal  international  flows  of 

"Ibid. 
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eapltal  to  underdevek>ped  oountrles  sonslst 
al  (1)  official  grants,  (2)  offlcl«a  loans  and 
credits  on  noncommercial  terms,  (S)  long- 
term  loans  and  credits  on  commercial  terms 
made  by  national  governments  and  by  inter- 
national authorities,  and  (4)  private  long- 
term  loans  or  direct  investment.  Unlike  cap- 
ital flows  of  the  last  three  types.  oflJcial 
grants  do  not.  of  course,  burden  the  recipient 
country's  balance  of  payments.  Official  loans 
and  credits  on  noncommercial  terms  axe  less 
burdensome  than  public  or  private  lending 
on  commercial  terms;  hence  the  distinction 
between  the  second  and  third  categories. 

148.  Oom.prehenslve  statistics  of  loans  and 
grants  to  underdeveloped  countries  are  not 
available  according  to  the  fourfold  classifica- 
tion Just  mentioned.  However,  an  impres- 
sion of  the  overall  magnitude  and  composi- 
tion of  loans  and  grants  to  underdeveloped 
oountrles  can  be  obtained  from  v.arious 
sources."  During  the  past  few  years  the  to- 
tal net  flow  of  capital,  as  just  defined,  from 
private  enterprise  developed  countries  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  averaged  between 
$35  billion  and  $4  billion  annually.  About 
half  represented  ofBcIal  grants.  The  remain- 
der consisted  mostly  of  private  lending. 

149.  In  the  15  years  from  1945  to  1960  the 
sum  total  of  credits  granted  by  the  centrally 
planned  countries  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  of  mutual  assistance  among  the 
centrally  planned  countries  themselves 
amounted  to  about  52  billion  old  rubles. 
In  the  earlier  years  the  greater  part  of  the 
credits  was  granted  to  other  centrally 
planned  economies;  in  more  recent  years  the 
emphasis  has  shifted  to  credits  to  underde- 
veloped countries. 

150.  The  Increased  international  flow  of 
capital  to  underdeveloped  countries  that  Is 
certain  to  result  from  disarmament  could 
take  any  one  or  more  of  the  forms  referred  to 
above.  Their  relative  Importance  would  be 
likely  to  change,  however,  since  each  of  them 
would  be  affected  somewhat  differently  by 
the  Implementation  of  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram. 

151.  As  regards  the  flow  of  private  capital. 
it  may  be  assumed  that  this  would  continue 
to  respond  to  commercial  considerations. 
Dtminislied  world  tension  resulting  from  dis- 
armament, coupled  with  additional  means  of 
encouraging  po-lvate  foreign  Investment  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  might  be  expected 
to  lead  to  a  greater  movement  of  private 
capital  Into  these  countries. 

152.  At  the  present  time,  nine-tenths  or 
more  of  official  grants  and  loans  are  given 
under  bilateral  programs.  Bilateral  and 
multilateral  programs  of  aid  each  have  their 
own  particular  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  many  of  the  considerations  which 
now  prompt  governments  to  favor  bilateral 
rather  than  multilateral  aid  might  continue 
to  hold  good  even  In  a  disarmed  world.  On 
the  other  hand.  Insofar  as  political  circum- 
stances have  had  any  weight  in  determining 
the  direction  and  form  of  aid.  effective  dis- 
armament and  the  related  lessening  of  inter- 
national tensions  should  Improve  the  pros- 
pects for  more  cooperative  international 
action. 

153.  The  discussions  that  have  been  held 
In  the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU  and  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  pnst  8  years 
concerning  the  need  for  an  Increased  flow  of 
aid  through  an  International  fund  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  have  fre- 
quently emphasized  the  Importance  of  the 
savings  to  be  derived  from  general  disarma- 
ment. The  basic  position  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  this  matter  remains  Resolution 
724   (Vm),  adopted   unanimously  in   1953. 


*^  See  "International  Flow  of  Long-term 
Capital  and  Official  Donations.  1951-59" 
(Sales  No.:  eaJID.l)  ch.  1.  and  "World  Eco- 
nomic Survey,  1960"  (Sales  No.:  61JI.C.1), 
pp.  119-131. 


Under  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly 

made  the  following  declaration: 

"We,  the  governments  of  the  states  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  in  order  to  jao- 
mote  higher  standards  of  living  and  condi- 
tions of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development,  stand  ready  to  ask  our  peoples, 
when  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in 
intematloiuilly  supervised  worldwide  dis- 
armament, to  devote  a  portion  of  the  savings 
achieved  through  such  disarmament  to  an 
international  fund,  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  assist  development 
and  reconstruction  in  underdeveloped 
countries." 

154.  It  should  be  realized  that  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  granted  on  commercial  terms 
may  impose  heavy  biu-dens  on  the  balances 
of  payments  of  these  countries.  Conce.n 
has  already  been  expressed  In  recent  years 
regarding  the  heavy  accumulated  indebted- 
ness of  a  number  of  countries  and  the 
growing  difficulties  they  have  been  experienc- 
ing In  servicing  outstanding  loans.  It  seems 
urgent  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  eco- 
nomic aid  as  possible  should  take  the  form 
of  grants  or  soft  loans.  Disarmament  would 
likely  facilitate  the  increased  flow  of  such 
aid.  This  is  so  because  the  savings  afforded 
by  disarmament  would  provide  the  ald-glving 
countries  with  a  favorable  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  assistance  without  Imposing  an 
additional  burden  on  civilian  expenditure. 
This  should  also  lead  to  a  desirable  broad- 
ening of  the  existing  basis  of  aid  to  Include 
types  of  projects  not  adequately  covered  un- 
der existing  policies,  and  should  therefore 
facilitate  a  balanced  execution  of  develop- 
ment plans.  Increased  aid  in  the  fields  of 
social  Investment  should  also  become  pos- 
sible, as  it  Is  now  generally  recognized  that 
suljstantial  Investment  in  health  facilities 
and  particularly  In  education  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  obtaining  the  maximum  benefits 
from  other  development  efforts. 

155.  Because  the  competing  claims  In  de- 
veloped countries  are  also  urgent,  there  is  a 
serious  possibility  that  the  financial  re- 
sources released  by  disarmament  might  be 
rapidly  absorbed  by  purely  national  alms. 
It  Is  therefore  desirable  that  an  appropriate 
proportion  of  these  resources  should  be  allo- 
cated to  international  aid  In  Its  various 
forms  simultaneously  with  their  use  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

156.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  foreign 
aid  can  play  only  a  supplementary  role  in 
the  development  of  these  countries  and  that 
the  responsibility  for  initiation  and  intensi- 
fication of  development  efforts  would  con- 
tinue to  lie  entirely  with  the  governments 
and  peoples  concerned.  There  are  many 
countries  In  which  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources are  by  no  means  the  only  nor  even 
the  main  limitation  on  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Such  countries  are  not  likely  to 
be  in  a  position  to  utilize  larger  amounts 
of  aid  effectively  unless  they  take  the  domes- 
tic measures  necessary  to  encourage  such 
growth.  There  Is  reason  to  look  to  the  major 
powers  to  be  generous  in  allocating  resources 
freed  by  disarmament  to  the  development 
of  underdeveloped  countries.  But  there  is 
also  every  reason  to  look  to  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves  to  create  the 
conditions  favorable  to  their  economic 
growth.  In  this  as  In  other  fields  discussed 
in  this  report,  advance  planning  and  prep- 
arations are  likely  to  enhance  greatly  the 
favorable  impact  of  general  disarmament. 

CHAPTEH     7.     SOME    SOCIAL    CON-SEQUENCES    OF 
DISABMAMENT 

157.  The  economic  and  social  consequences 
Of  disarmament  are  Inextricably  Intertwined. 
As  already  discussed.  It  would  be  possible  to 
bring  about  a  significant  Improvement  in 
many  aspects  of  social  life,  provided  that 
some  of  the  resources  released  by  disarma- 
ment were  earmarked  for  fields  such  as  edu- 
cation and  scientific  research,  health,  hous- 


ing and  xirban  development.  An  Idea  at  tbs 
magnitude  of  the  needs  In  these  fields  has 
been  given  In  chapter  3.  There  are,  bowever, 
some  aspects  of  social  life  which  elude  meas- 
urement, but  which  none  the  leas  greatly 
affect  individual  and  family  life  and  on  which 
smoother  human  relations  within  and  be- 
tween nations  largely  depend. 

158.  In  a  disarmed  world,  a  general  im- 
provement could  be  expected  in  the  level  of 
living  and  in  the  conditions  of  under- 
privileged and  low-income  groups  such  as  the 
old  and  retired  people  whose  share  In  the 
social  well-being  is  often  meager,  even  In  the 
more  developed  countries.  With  the  end  of 
the  armaments  race,  governments  would  ac- 
cord these  social  objectives  a  higher  priority 
than  in  the  past.  The  implementation  at 
measures  disciissed  in  chapter  2  would  lead 
to  a  cumulative  diffusion  of  social  benefits. 

159.  The  more  rapid  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  the  increase  In  productivity  that 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  disarmament 
might  well  pernut  a  reduction  In  working 
hours,  an  Improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
work  and  a  lengthening  of  paid  vacations.  To 
take  full  advantage  of  the  resultant  longer 
leisure  and  the  higher  level  of  living,  wider 
cultural  facilities  would  be  required.  In  this 
context,  education  acquires  Ei>eclal  signifi- 
cance as  a  means  for  disseminating  culture. 

160.  In  the  domain  of  personal  and  family 
life,  disarmament  and  recession  of  the  threat 
of  war  would  decrease  tensions  which  often 
bring  about  Dsychosomatlc  Illnesses.  Human 
life  would  acquire  a  new  meaning,  once  war 
and  preparations  tar  war  were  eliminated. 
The  whole  prospect  of  life  would  be  bright- 
ened, especially  for  young  people  about  to 
enter  a  profession  or  found  a  family.  There 
would  no  longer  be  any  separation  from  the 
family  for  compulsory  military  service,  so 
that  the  psychological,  moral  and  material 
evils  which  this  creates  would  be  avoided.  A 
greater  stability  In  the  family  nucleus  would 
be  likely  to  exert  a  favorable  Influence  on 
morality. 

181.  The  very  fact  of  dUsarmament  would 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  tensions  between  na- 
tions and  races.  The  tendency  to  divert  in- 
dividual ard  national  frustrations  Into  na- 
tional and  racial  hatreds  would  be  lessened 
significantly. 

162.  In  a  disarmed  world,  the  danger  that 
security  considerations  and  armed  forces 
might  play  an  excessive  role  In  forming  the 
values  of  the  community  would  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
attention  would  need  to  be  paid  to  construc- 
tive outlets  for  individual  and  collective 
aspirations. 

163  If  confidence  Is  one  of  the  necessary 
conditions  for  concluding  a  disarmament 
agreement,  an  Increase  of  confidence  would 
also  be  one  of  Its  happiest  consequences.  A 
decrease  in  tensions  and  in  the  Influence 
of  groups  interested  in  armaments  wo\ild 
bring  about  a  profound  change  In  the  form 
and  content  of  international  relations. 
Political  and  economic  conflict  between 
nations,  with  Its  attendant  risk  of  war. 
would  more  rapidly  be  replaced  by  construc- 
tive emulation.  Sclertlfic  cooperation  be- 
tween nations  would  ac'vance  more  rapidly, 
and  the  peaceful  utilization  of  science  and 
technology  would  be  accelerated.  The  arts, 
too,  would  greatly  benefit  from  an  extension 
of  International  exchanges.  All  the  great 
Civilizations  in  the  past  have  gained  from 
such  cultural  contacts  and  have  exerted 
their  influence  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 
Disarmament  would  remove  the  main  barriers 
to  the  far  greater  exchanges  that  are  now 
technically  possible.  Humanity  would  thus 
be  able  to  carry  out  cooperatively  the  proj- 
ects which  He  beyond  the  resources  of  a 
single  country  or  a  group  of  countries. 

164.  In  short,  disarmament  would  release 
resources  from  uses  In  which  they  are  not 
only  wasted  but  also  in  many  ways  make  the 
remainder  of  mankind's  wealth  less  effective 
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In  promoting  welfare  tban  It  would  other- 
wise be.  In  reckoning  tlie  gains  from  It,  one 
must  take  Into  aoeount  a  general  easing  ctf 
tension  and  fmstratlon  and  an  enhanced 
possibility  of  cooperation  that  would  rein- 
force the  direct  economic  contribution  of  the 
resources  released. 

IflS.  In  view  of  this,  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusions reached  In  previous  chapters,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  the  diversion  to 
peaceful  purposes  of  the  resoxirces  now  de- 
voted to  military  expenditure  could  and 
should  be  of  benefit  to  all  countries  and 
would  lead  to  Improvement  of  world  social 
conditions. 

CHAPm  8.    ST7MMART  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

166.  The  present  level  of  mUitary  expendi- 
ture not  only  represents  a  grave  political 
danger  but  also  imposes  a  heavy  economic 
and  social  burden  on  most  countries..  It 
absorbs  a  large  volume  of  human  and  mate- 
rial resoiirces  of  all  kinds,  which  could  be 
used  to  Increase  economic  and  social  welfare 
throughout  the  world — both  in  the  highly 
Industrialized  countries,  which  at  the  present 
time  incur  the  bulk  of  the  world's  military 
expenditures,  and  In  the  less  developed  areas. 

Resources  devoted  to  military  purposes 

167.  There  appears  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  the  world  is  spending  roughly 
$120  billion  annually  on  military  account  at 
the  present  time.  This  corresponds  to  about 
one-half  of  the  total  gross  capital  forma- 
tion throughout  the  world.  It  is  at  least 
two-thirds  of — and  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as — 
the  entire  national  income  of  all  the  under- 
developed countries. 

168.  It  is  Important  that  countries,  in  pre- 
paring to  disarm,  should  take  stock  of  the 
various  resources  that  disarmament  would 
release  for  peaceful  uses.  In  the  major  mili- 
tary powers,  military  production  is  highly 
concentrated  in  a  few  Industry  groups.  In 
those  countries  that  rely  upon  imi>ort8  for 
their  supplies  of  military  goods  or  in  which 
the  major  part  of  military  expenditure  is  for 
the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
rather  than  for  their  equipment,  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  military  purposes  consist 
essentially  of  manpower  and  foreign  ex- 
change. 

The  peaceful  use  of  released  resources 
160.  There  are  so  many  competing  claims 
for  usefully  employing  the  resources  released 
by  disarmament  that  the  real  problem  is  to 
establish  a  scale  of  priorities.  The  most 
Tirgent  of  these  claims  would  undoubtedly 
already  have  been  largely  satisfied  were  it 
not  for  the  armaments  race. 

170.  Increased  personal  consumption 
might  well  absorb  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
leased resources.  A  substantial  portion  of 
them,  however,  would  be  used  for  expansion 
of  productive  capacities  because  only  such 
expansion  can  provide  a  firm  basis  for  fur- 
ther increases  in  consumption.  In  the  less 
developed  countries,  the  utilization  of  re- 
leased resources  for  capital  formation  must 
be  considered  vitally  important. 

171.  Social  Investment  is  an  important 
alternative  both  to  private  consiunption  and 
to  industrial  and  agricultiu-al  investment. 
Its  claims  rest  partly  upon  the  clear  urgency 
of  the  direct  need  for  improved  social  amen- 
ities, and  partly  upon  the  fact  that  growth 
of  Industrial  and  agricultiiral  productivity 
Is  dependent  upon  developments  In  educa- 
tion, housing,  health,  and  other  fields. 

172.  The  release  of  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  would  make  It  possible  to  en- 
coiu-age  programs  of  basic  scientific  research 
In  fields  which  have  hitherto  been  neglected. 
Disarmament  would  also  open  up  possibili- 
ties for  Joint  international  ventiu-es  of  an 
ambitious  kind,  such  as  the  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  tar  peaceful  purposes,  space 
research,  the  exploration  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 


projects   to   change   the   climates  of  large 
areas  of  the  WOTld. 

ITS.  Thus,  though  It  would  take  active  de- 
cisions by  governments  in  the  light  of  na- 
tional and  international  needs  to  set  in  mo- 
tion the  necessary  programs  for  employing 
the  released  resources,  it  seems  abundantly 
clear  that  no  country  need  fear  a  lack  of 
useful  employment  opportunities  for  the  re- 
sources that  would  become  available  to  it 
through  disarmament. 

Impact  on  national  production  and 
employment 

174.  Disarmament  would  raise  both  gen- 
eral problems  of  maintaining  the  overall  level 
of  economic  activity  and  employment  and 
Bpeclfic  problems  insofar  as  manpower  or 
productive  capacity  might  require  adapta- 
tion to  nonmllltary  needs.  In  the  economic 
life  of  all  countries,  shifts  in  the  pattern  of 
demand  and  In  the  allocation  of  productive 
resources  are  continually  occurring.  The 
reallocation  of  productive  resources  which 
would  accompany  disarmament  Is  in  many 
respects  merely  a  special  case  of  phenome- 
non of  economic  growth. 

175.  The  postwar  conversion  was  a  much 
larger  one  and  involved  a  more  rapid  transfer 
of  resources  than  total  disarmament  would 
require  at  present.  Nevertheless,  huge  armies 
were  quickly  demobilized  without  a  signifi- 
cant rise  in  unemployment  In  most  countries. 
The  pace  of  recovery,  particularly  of  indus- 
trial output,  was  impressively  rapid.  During 
the  postwar  conversion,  however,  the  major 
concern  of  economic  policy  was  to  restrain, 
rather  than  to  maintain,  overall  demand. 

178.  Much  attention  has  already  been 
given  in  the  industrialized  private  enterprise 
economies  to  the  methods  by  which  total 
effective  demand  can  be  maintained.  Mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  could  be  used  to  offset 
the  effect  of  a  shortfall  in  total  demand  that 
might  result  from  a  decline  in  military  ex- 
penditure to  the  extent  that  it  were  not 
offset  by  a  rise  in  civil  government  expendi- 
ture. Bearing  in  mind  that  a  substantial 
part  of  military  expenditure  would  probably 
be  replaced  by  other  government  expendi- 
ture in  most  countries,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  maintenance  of  effective  demand  in 
the  face  of  disarmament  should  not  prove 
difficult. 

177.  For  many  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  effect  of  disarmament  upon  the  indus- 
trial countries'  demands  for  primary  prod- 
ucts, and  thus  on  the  export  earnings  of  the 
primary  producing  countries,  would  be  of 
great  Importance.  So  would  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  strategic 
stockpiles. 

178.  In  the  centrally  planned  economies, 
the  maintenance  of  effective  demand  while 
reducing  military  expenditure  w_9uld  be  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  the  efficiency  of  planning 
techniques.  In  consequence,  effective  de- 
mand could  be  readily  maintained,  and  the 
principal  problems  of  conversion  would  con- 
cern the  physical  adaptation  of  plants  pro- 
ducing armaments  to  the  production  of 
goods  for  civilian  use. 

Structural  problems  of  conversion 

179.  Even  with  the  successful  maintenance 
of  total  effective  demand  during  a  period  of 
disarmament,  significant  problems  of  adjust- 
ment would  remain  in  specific  sectors  and 
areas  of  the  economy.  The  resources  now 
supplying  military  requirements  could  be 
adapted  to  peacetime  needs  partly  by  shifts 
within  Industries  and  plants.  This  might 
be  a  relatively  easy  procedure,  in  many  cases 
involving  little  more  than  changes  in  de- 
signs, retooling,  and  minor  adaptations  of 
skills,  particularly  in  plants  and  enterprises 
which  already  produce  both  military  and 
civilian  goods.  Shifts  between  industries 
would  necessitate  new  investment  and  acqui- 
sition of  different  types  of  skill  bj  the  work- 
ing force.     In  the  longer  run  disarmament 
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would  allow  each  country  to  raise  the  rate 
of  Investment  and  to  adapt  productive  ca- 
pacity more  adequately  to  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  to  the  requirements  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  both  In  the  private  enterprise 
and  the  centrally  planned  economies. 

180.  Hypothetical  studies  on  tlie  assinnp- 
tlon  that  military  expenditure  is  replaced 
wholly  by  Increases  in  expenditure  on  other 
kinds  of  goods  and  services  suggest  that  in 
the  event  of  very  rapid  disarmament  some  6 
or  7  percent  (including  the  Armed  Forces) 
of  the  total  labor  force  in  the  United  States 
and  3>/2  to  4  percent  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  have  to  find  civilian  Instead  of  mili- 
tary employment  or  change  their  employ- 
ment from  one  industry  group  to  another 
These  shifts  would  be  small  if  spread  out 
over  a  number  of  years  and  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  normal  process  of  turn- 
over. The  higher  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
economy,  the  easier  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion. 

181.  Underdeveloped  countries  generally 
have  been  meeting  their  requirements  for 
military  goods  and  services  by  imports,  so 
that  their  disarmament  would  release  for- 
eign exchange  rather  than  industrial  work- 
ers. It  would  also  free  members  of  the 
forces,  many  with  useful  skills  and  training. 
Some  of  these  could  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  development  of  social  capital.  In  some 
of  the  semi-industrialized  cotmtries,  newly 
started  basic  industries  could  concentrate 
without  any  transitional  difficulty,  on  the 
manufacture  of  capital  goods. 

182.  In  the  centrally  planned  economies, 
where  productive  capacity  Is  usually  fully 
utilized,  it  would  be  necessary  to  convert 
plants  producing  military  equipment  to  pro- 
duction of  durable  consxuner  goods  and  of 
such  Investment  goods  as  can  be  produced 
in  them  with  only  minor  retooling.  This 
could  be  done  rapidly. 

183.  Some  special  problems  would  arise 
with  regard  to  reemployment  and  training 
of  manpower  and  reorientation  of  scientific 
research.  WhUe  most  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  received  training  that  would  fit 
them  easily  for  civilian  life,  a  special  effort 
would  have  to  be  made  to  find  suitable  em- 
ployment for  the  rest.  The  demobilization 
of  the  nonprofessional  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  would  Imply  only  that  the 
number  of  new  entrants  for  that  period 
would  be  augmented  by  this  special  factor 

184.  In  industries  depending  heavily  on 
military  orders,  many  of  the  employees  pos- 
sess a  level  of  skill  that  should  find  gain- 
ful  employment  in  other  branches  of  pro- 
duction.  so  long  as  overall  effective  demand 
Is  rising.  Even  so,  there  might  be  some 
special  cases  which  would  require  special 
assistance  to  encourage  the  adaptation  of 
skills  to  new  Jobs.  The  uneven  geographical 
distribution  of  the  activity  based  on  military 
expenditure  would  give  rise  to  a  need  for 
various  forms  of  public  and  other  assistance 
to  facilitate  readjustment. 

185.  The  task  of  shifting  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  to  nonmllltary  fields  of 
research  In  some  countries  would  be  con- 
siderable. No  reduction  in  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel need  be  feared,  however,  because  the 
demand  for  civilian  research  would  Increase 
rapidly. 

Impact  on  international  economic  relations 
186.  Disarmament  would  be  bound  to  have 
favorable  effects  on  the  development  of 
International  relations.  The  political  detente 
that  would  accompany  an  International  dis- 
armament program  would  in  itself  imply 
that  nations  were  willing  to  reconsider  their 
economic  relations  with  one  another.  The 
relaxation  of  International  tensions  would 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  for  modification  of  existing  trade 
agreements  and  trading  practices.  An  im- 
portant consequence  of  this  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial    increase     in     trade     between     the 
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centrally   planned   economies   and   the   rest 
of  the  world. 

187.  Since  disarmament  may  be  expected 
to  result  in  an  acceleration  of  economic 
growth,  it  should  stimulate  the  growth 
of  demand  for  primary  production  in 
general.  Accelerated  economic  growth 
would  be  still  more  powerful  in  increasing 
total  demand  for  manufactures.  The  over- 
all impact  of  disarmament  on  the  trade  of 
underdeveloped  countries  is  likely  to  be 
favorable,  not  only  because  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  economic  growth  but  also  because  of 
the  greatly  expanded  aid  to  be  expected 
from  the  more  advanced  countries. 

188.  Some  exports  of  primary  products, 
such  as  petroletun.  rubber  and  most  metallic 
ores,  depend  significantly  at  present  on  direct 
and  indirect  demand  generated  by  military 
purchases:  Provided,  however,  that  mill- 
t£iry  expenditure  were  fully  replaced  by  pub- 
lic and  private  nonmilitary  spending,  the 
impact  on  overall  demand  for  these  com- 
modities would  be  only  minor.  There  might, 
however,  be  Instances  in  which  declines  in 
demand  for  particular  commodities  would 
cause  appreciable  difficulties.  In  these 
cases  consideration  should  be  given  to  spe- 
cial aid  for  the  countries  concerned,  in  the 
same  way  as  for  particular  industries  or 
areas  within  the  principal  disarming  coun- 
tries. For  most  other  primary  commodities, 
the  reallocation  of  military  expenditure  to 
civilian  use  would  probably  bring  about  a 
net  Increase  in  demand. 

189.  During  the  converfion  period  changes 
in  the  level  of  agaregaie  economic  activity 
associated  with  disarmament  in  the  major 
industrial  countries  would  be  a  major 
determinant  of  the  level  of  international 
trade.  It  is  believed  that  significant  fluctua- 
tions In  the  general  level  of  international 
trade  could  be  avoided,  but  it  should  never- 
theless be  realized  that  any  failure  to 
achieve  this  goal  could  have  serious  conse- 
quences. Regardless  of  the  technique  em- 
ployed, no  country  should  be  allowed  to 
suffer  a  disruption  to  its  economic  life,  even 
temporarily,  as  a  result  of  disarmament. 
Effects  on  the  volume  and  framncork  of  aid 

for  economic  development 

190.  National  efforts  and  international  co- 
operation in  the  development  of  the  under- 
developed countries  have  so  far  not  brought 
about  the  desired  acceleration  of  economic 
growth.  A  much  larger  volume  of  resources 
could  be  allocated  to  investment  for  produc- 
tive development  in  these  countries  even  If 
only  a  fraction  of  the  resources  currently 
devoted  to  military  purposes  were  used  in 
this  way.  Disarmament  could  thus  bring 
about  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  real  Income  In  the  {xjorer  parts  of  the 
world. 

191.  Bilateral  and  multilateral  programs 
of  aid  each  have  their  own  particular  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  but  insofar  as 
political  circumstances  have  had  any  weight 
In  determining  the  direction  and  form  of 
aid.  effective  disarmament  and  the  related 
lessening  of  International  tensions  Ehould 
Improve  the  prosjjects  for  more  cooperative 
international  action.  Since  repayment  of 
loans  granted  on  commercial  terms  may  Im- 
pose heavy  burdens  on  the  balances  of  pay- 
ments of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  as 
large  a  proportion  of  economic  aid  as  pos- 
sible should  take  the  form  of  grants  or  soft 
loans. 

192.  Because  the  competing  claims  in  de- 
veloped countries  are  also  urgent  there  is  a 
serious  possibility  that  the  financial  re- 
sources released  by  disarmament  might  be 
rapidly  absorbed  by  purely  national  alms. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  an  appropriate 
proportion  of  these  resources  should  be  al- 
located to  International  aid  in  its  various 
forms  simultaneously  with  their  tise  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 


193.  Foreign  aid,  however,  can  play  only  a 
supplementary  role  in  the  development  of 
these  countries  and  the  responsibility  for 
initiation  and  intensification  of  development 
efforts  would  continue  to  lie  entirely  with 
the  governments  and  peoples  concerned. 

Some  social  consequences 

194.  In  a  disarmed  world,  a  general  im- 
provement could  be  expected  in  the  level 
of  living,  including  an  increase  in  leisure. 
With  the  end  of  the  armaments  race,  gov- 
ernments would  accord  social  objectives  a 
higher  priority.  The  psychological,  moral, 
and  material  evils  of  compulsory  nUlitary 
service  and  of  stationing  troops  away  from 
their  homes  would  be  avoided:  so  would  the 
danger  that  security  considerations  and  the 
armed  forces  might  play  an  extensive  role 
in  forming  the  values  of  the  community. 
Scientific  cooperation  and  the  arts  would 
benefit  from  an  extension  of  international 
exclianges. 

Conclusion 

195.  The  consultative  group  is  unanimous- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  all  the  problems  and 
difficulties  of  transition  connected  with  dis- 
armament could  be  met  by  appropriate  na- 
tional and  International  measures.  There 
should  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  diversion 
to  peaceful  purposes  of  the  resources  now 
in  military  use  could  be  accomplished  to  the 
benefit  of  all  countries  and  lead  to  the  im- 
provement of  world  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. The  achievement  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  would  be  an  unquali- 
fied blessing  to  all  mankind. 

ANNEX  1.    TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

Resolution  1516  (XV),  adopted  hy  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences of  disarmament 
The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  its  resolution  1378  (XIV)  of 
November  20.  1959. 

Conscious  that  the  impact  of  disarma- 
ment is  likely  to  set  in  motion  great  changes 
In  the  domestic  economies  of  states  and  In 
international  economic  relations,  as  a  result 
of  the  progressive  diversion  of  human  and 
material  resources  from  military  to  peace- 
ful purposes, 

Recognizing  that  effective  action  at  the 
national  and  international  levels  will  need 
to  be  taken  to  make  use  of  material  and 
human  resources  becoming  available  as  a 
consequence  of  disarmament,  in  order  to 
promote  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  world, 

Bearing  In  mind  the  Importance  of  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  studies  in  this 
field  to  enable  member  states,  especially 
those  which  are  underdeveloped,  to  make 
the  necessary  economic  and  social  adjust- 
ments in  the  event  of  disarmament. 

Convinced  that  it  is  both  timely  and  de- 
sirable  to  vindertake  such   studies. 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  ex- 
amine: 

(a>  The  national  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  disarmament  in  countries 
with  different  economic  systems  and  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  economic  development,  in- 
cluding, in  particular,  the  problems  of 
replacing  military  expenditures  with  alter- 
native private  and  public  civil  expenditures 
so  as  to  maintain  effective  demand  and  to 
absorb  the  human  and  material  resources 
released  from  military  uses: 

(b)  The  possible  development  of  struc- 
ttiral  imbalances  in  national  economies  as  a 
result  of  the  cessation  of  caplt-al  investment 
In  armaments  industries,  and  the  adoption 
of  possible  corrective  measures  to  prevent 
such  imbalances,  including  expanded  capital 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  countries; 

(c)  The  impact  of  disarmament  on  inter- 
national economic  relations.  Including  Its  ef- 
fect on  world  trade  and  especially  on  the 
trade  of  underdeveloped  countries; 

(d)  The  utilization  of  resources  released 
by  disarmament  for  the  purpose  of  economic 


.TKl  social  deve:opment.  In  particular  of  the 
urjderdeveloped  countries; 

2  Recommends  that  the  Secretary  General 
should  conduct  the  proposed  examination 
with  the  assistance  of  expert  consultants  to 
be  appointed  by  him  with  due  regard  to 
their  qualifications  and  to  the  need  of  geo- 
graphical representation  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  countries  with  different  eco- 
nomic systems  and  at  different  stages  of  eco- 
nomic development; 

3.  Appeals  to  governments  of  member 
states  to  give  full  cooperation  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  task 
entrusted  to  him; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  sub- 
mit a  preliminary  report  on  the  results  of  the 
examination  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  33d  session;  ** 

5.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil to  transmit  the  report  with  its  views  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  17th  session. 

The  948th  plenarv  meeting,  December  15, 
1960. 

ANNZX    2.    OFFICIAL    MrLrTARY    EXPENDITURE 
STATISTICS 

1.  Information  concerning  military  ex- 
penditure is  contained  In  the  official  public 
accounts  of  central  governments  and  the  na- 
tional accounts  dealing  with  gross  national 
or  material  product  and  related  data.  Coun- 
tries differ,  however.  In  their  definitions  of 
military  expenditure,  and  information  con- 
cerning theJr  methods  of  classification  is 
commonly  not  available.  It  Is  therefore  im- 
possible In  many  Instances  to  determine  the 
content  of  the  official  statistics  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  point  of  view.  Some  ex- 
pendlttires  that  would  be  considered  as  tolli- 
tary  from  this  viewpoint  may  be  excluded 
from  the  official  data,  while  others  that 
would  be  considered  as  nonmllltary  may  be 
Included.  In  addition,  there  are  commonly 
differences  within  countries  in  the  basis  of 
pricing  of  military  output  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  output  of  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
These  differences  alone,  even  If  the  coverage 
of  the  expenditure  statistics  were  appropri- 
ate, would  make  it  impossible  to  Indicate 
with  any  precision  the  proportion  of  re- 
sources devoted  to  military  piuposes.  Fur- 
thermore, different  countries  have  different 
economic  structtires  and  patterns  of  prices, 
so  that  in  comparing  countries  one  would 
obtain  different  ratios  of  military  expendl- 
tiu-e  to  national  product  and  its  components 
merely  from  using  the  different  price  pat- 
terns. For  all  these  reasons,  official  statistics 
of  military  expenditure  have  only  limited 
value  as  a  basis  for  meas\u-lng  the  economic 
burden  Imposed  by  the  armaments  race. 

2.  The  following  tables  Include  the  most 
readily  available  official  statistics  on  mill- 
tary  expenditure  and  compare  these  with 
domestic  product  and  fixed  capital  forma- 
tion. These  tlu-ee  tables  cover  industrial 
private  enterprise,  underdeveloped  and  cen- 
trally planned  countries  respectively.  In  ac- 
cordance with  usual  statistical  practice,  the 
concept  of  domestic  product  In  the  first  two 
tables  is  different  from  that  in  the  third 
table.  In  tables  2-1  and  2-2,  domestic  prod- 
uct includes  output  originating  in  both  ma- 
terial production  and  services.  In  table  2-3, 
domestic  product  includes  output  originating 
in  material  production  only.  A  further  dif- 
ference is  that  domestic  product  In  tables 
2-1  and  2-2  Is  gross,  depreciation  not  having 
been  deducted  from  gross  investment  or  in- 
come, while  domestic  product  In  table  2-3 
is  net  of  depreciation.  Accordingly,  military 
expenditure  is  compared  with  a  more  broadly 
defined  measure  of  product  in  tables  2-1  and 
2-2  than  in  table  2-3. 


"  In  response  to  a  suggestion  by  the  group 
of  experts,  made  at  their  first  session,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  agreed  to  defer 
consideration  of  this  item  to  its  34th  session. 
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Table  2-1.— Industrial  private  enterprise  countries:   Military  expenditure  as  si>,t,J  rn  budnet 

1937-59^ 


January  29 

account.",  compared  with  other  statistic: 


Cowxttj,  period,  and  currency 
unit 


MUitary 
bod  get 
expendi- 
ture 


Gross 
domeotlc 
product ' 


AMZSKA,  NOKTH 

Canada  (mfllloiL4oUars) : 

I'iSS'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'. 

1950 '.'."""'. 

Average  1957-59 

tJnlte*!  States  (million  doDais)- 

1967 

1968™ 

1989 '"'"" 

Average  1957-59 

ASIA 

Japan  (blUioo  yen): 

1957 

1958 

1969 """II" 

Average  1967-50. 

rUROPE 

Austria  (mHUon  schilllnfrs)  - 

1957 

1958 

1950 1"III"I! 

Arersfx  19S7-S9 

Belgium  (million  trancs): 
1967 

1968  _ 

i959i.„i"rr"i"""ii""i; 

Average  1K7-B9 

Doimark  (mllliOD  kronor): 

1867 

1968 

1089 " 

Averajw  1967-59 

Finland  (biUion  m«rli±aa): 

1867 

1968 

1989 "'_" 

Avera^  1957-.W. 

France  (miiUon  ne v  francs) : 

1967 

1958 

1959 "■" 

Average  1967-50 

Germany      (Federal      Republic) 
(million  Deutcbemark)  - 

1967 

1968 """" 


>  1,668.  5 

» 1,  424.  7 

'1,500.1 

'1.533.1 

•43,  27a  0 

«44, 142.  0 

•46,426.0 

•44,613.0 

176.0 

178.0 

189.0 

32, 347. 0 
33, 186.  0 
35,110.0 
33,  548.  0 


Gross 
domestic 
fixed 
cftpltal 
forma- 
tion 


Military  budget  ! 
expenditure  as 

percentage  of      I 


Gross     1 

Gross 

do-       1 

do- 

mestic   | 

mestic 

fixed      ii 

product  capital 

forma- 

tion 

Country,  iierlo.1,  and  currenv 
unit 


Military 
y    I    budget 
expendi- 
ture 


Gross 
domestic 

product  I 


Oro.ss 

domeMic 

fixed 

capital 

forma- 
tion 


Military  fnidgrt 

expenditurf  as' 

percentage  of 


Grrxs,"; 


product;  capita! 
I  forma- 
tion 


8,  59a  0 
8,  292.  0 
8.  4,W.  n 
8,446.0 


1,714.0 
1,086.0 
1,989.0 
1,896.0 

16. 638.  0 
16.433.0 
18, 047.  0 
17, 039. 0 

>  041.0 

•973.0 

«  1,015.0 

«  976.  0 

1&4 
20.6 
22.4 
20.6 

14, 120. 0 
14. 190. 0 
15,830.0 
14, 713. 0 


»  7,  547. 0 
•8,824.0 


441,764.0  '76,981.  n 

443,869.0  *  72,  270  0 

481,253.0  <  80.374.0 

455,628.0  1*76,542.0 


10. 135.  8  I  i  2,  727  0 
10.414.8  »2,77Z8 
12,  581.  4  1  3,  509.  6 
11.037.3     » 3,003.1 


4.6 


9.8 


•  121, 800. 0 

•  126,  700.  0 

•  134,  600. 0 

•  127. 700. 0 

6S0, 100. 0 
547,  600.  0 
665.700.0 
65i  467.0 

32.030.0 
34, 374.  0 
38, 100.  0 
36, 13&0 

1,112.0 
1.186.3 
1,259.6 
1,186.0 

211, 200. 0 
239, 100. 0 
258,400.0 
236,200.0 


214,200.0 
228, 510. 0 


27. 000.  0 
28,400.0 

30,  700. 0 
2»,  700. 0 

95,  900  0 
91,600.0 
96,400.0 
94, 300.  0 

5,  705  0 
6,0QO  0 
7.025.0 
6,250.0 

204.5 

303.0 
331.2 
309.6 

3o.ioao 

43, 100.  0 
45,100.0 
42.433.0 


46,660.0 
SO,  35a  0 


1.6 


18.4 


5ft.  3 


•0.0 


'1,5 


3.  1 


2  8 


0.2 


6.6 


18.1 


15.  G 


6.6 


34.7 


«r  HOPE— continued 

Germany .  etc.— Continued 

195t< 

.\.viT;isi'  1957-59.1."""  "II" 
IreUii'l  (million  riound's)- 

1957 

Italy  (.billion  lire): 

19.574 

19m 

ia'9 

!  AVff;iv't'  l«57-j»IIiri 

I  -N'etiierl^audi  (miillon  guilders)."" 

I  195>>III    " " 

I         lysw "" 

I  -^vtrutre  1957-59.11111111111" 

'  -Vorway  ^uiilliou  Icroner): 
I  1W7._ 

I        iy5«...  

I  1W.=>9.. IIIIIII" 

I  .A.venigc  1957-M..." 

Pwp'lon  (million  kronor)- 
I  1957.... 

19r^ " 

lUoU _ _.IIIIII 

AvuTiKC  ly.'.7-09 "" 

Switzerland  (million  francsj- 

1957 

U(.'.->..  

is«<<..., mill  1 1 

Average  1957-5yIIIIIIIIIIIII" 
Uniu- 1        Kinaiom        "(nUUlon 
IK)unf1s'  : 
1957.... 

196a.... 

lyoy 

.^ver«t;r  1957-59 "IIIIIIIII 

OCKA.VIA 

.^.ustraliti :  (million  pounds')  ■ 

l'J57.. 

19,'iK  .  .. 

1959 l^Vil[[[l 

.\verage  l«57-5y IIIIIII 

New  Zeakiiid  ■  (million  pounds): 

1057  . 

19,T>.    . 

lysy ...y." 

Average  Iy.i7-5y 111111111" 


-   '  9. 403.  n 
- 1  '  8.  591. 0 

>  8.  1 

•  Mm.  1 

•  543.  r, 
•548.9 
•529.5 

1.725.0 

1,541..  0 
1.438.0 

1,  570.  0 

•986.6 

'967.8 

•1.0.58.7 

•1,004.4 

'  =  2,  450.  0 
'  2.  iir.3.  n 

2.  74K.  0 
i  •  2,  620.  0 

93*).  1 

1,019.  1 

972.  4 

973,9 


»  1,429.7 

•  1,467.7 

•  1,504.  U 
'  1, 467.  1 


247,  .120.  0 
23C),  077.  0 

545.  u 

15,638.0 

16,  bo4i.  0 

17,  650.  U 
16,  650.  0 

35, 120.  0 

35,  biHt.  0 
38,  170.  0 

36,  373.  0 

28,826.0 
ZS,  045.  0 
30.  294.  0 
29,  25,5.  0 

52,  558.  0 
54.  S2.K  0 
.^8,  3H().  0 
55,256.0 


67,200.0 
51,  400.  0 


3.  434.  0 
3,481.0 

3.  rjo.  u 

3,  548.  0 

9,  044.  0 

8,210.0 
9,120.0 
8,791.0 

8, 187.  0 
9,  067.  0 
8,  799.  0 
8,  684.  0 

10,605.0 
11,015.0 
12,926.0 
11,715.0 


30,  800.  0  7  7,  700.  0 
32,  W.O.  0  \-  7,  300.  0 
33,400.0  !S,  000.0 
32,067.0  1  '7,607.0 


183.4 
172.0 
181.9 
179.1 

24.2 
25.5 
27.3 
25.7 


— \j2f,5^5?™\^.H*,"^  ^®  concept  of  domestic  product  used  in  tables  2  1  and  3-2. 
U  compared  with  table  2-3,  see  par.  2  of  this  annex.  '      ^  *-^ 

'  Fiscal  years  beginning  Apr.  1. 

•  Fiac*l  year  ending  Jime  30. 

J  Exeludlng  government  expenditure  on  equipment. 

•  Including  increase  In  stocks  of  kxail  government  enterprises 

•  Gross  nationa]  product. 


21,719.0 
22, 6'23.  0 
2J,  741.0 
22,094.0 


5,  751.  0 

6,  829.  0 
0.250.0 
5,943.0 

1,096.0 
1.  154.  U 
1,247.0 
1,  16«i.0 


3,  340. 0 
3.  476.  0 
3,631.0 
3,482.0 


•  1,  408.  0 
'  1.  522.  0 

•  1, 613.  0 
>  1,  514.  0 


245.0 
24Z0 
251.0 
246.0 


3.7 

1.5 

3.2 
4.3 
3.4 
4.7 
3.0 

6.5 


3,0 


2.2 


iti.: 

10.5 
14.9 
K-O 
11.0 
22.4 
'12.7 

42.1 


11.  S 


10.  i 


'  IncludiDK  increa,s«>  in  sto<k,s. 
tor /^^'^"u^"''*^'^''"''''  "°  n''^'^'^"^"'  ofroa^Lsand  expenditure  on  motor  vehicles 


Tablb  2-2.-Underdeveloped  private  enterprise  countries:   Military  expenditure,  as  staled  nc  bud<j,t  accounts,  ccnparcd  with  other  statistics 

liJo  t  -o9  1  ' 


Country,  period  and 
currency  unit 


Military 
budtwt 
expendi- 
ture 


AT  SKA 

Sudan  >  (million  pounds): 

1B57 

1958 „.  . 

IPSO.. 

Average  1957-60 . 

Union  of  South  Africa  (milliou 
pounds): 

1S57.... 

1958 

1959 

Average  1967-59 IIIIII 


3.4 
4.9 
6.0 
4.4 


•18.1 
•19.6 
•21.8 
•19.8 


Gross 
domestic 
product  1 


Gross 
domestic 

C:5ed 

capital 

formation 


Military  budget 

expenditure  as 

percentage  ol 


Gross 
domes- 
tic 
product 


Gross 
domes- 
tic fixed 
capital 
forma- 
tion 


Codnfry,  juTiod  and 
rurnTK'V  unit 


2,345.0 
2, 41L  0 

2, 518.  0 
2,  425.  0 


26.2 
42.8 
38.2 
35.7 


485.0 
644.0 
6Z^0 
518.0 


0.8 


12.3 


3.8 


•For  differences  between  the  concept  of  domestic  product  used  in  tables  2-1  and 
2.  as  compared  with  table  2-3.  see  par.  2  of  this  annex. 
»  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 


AMERICjI.  LATI-V 

Argentina  (million  pesos): 

19.58 

1959 

Averaee  1968-59.. 
Brazll  (billion  crurclros'): 

1957... 

1968 

1959 

Average  1957-59 


'  Fiscal  yr.v  bcfinnlne  AprH  L 
•  Fiscal  yvar  ending  Oct.  31. 


Military 
budget 
expendi- 
ture 

Oross 
domestic 
product  ' 

Gross 

domestic 

fl.\ed 

capital 
formation 

Military  budget 
expenditure  ;%s 
percent  ape  of 

Gras.<i 
domes- 
tie 
product 

Oross 

doiiii'?. 
tie  fixi'd 
capital 
forni:i- 
tinn 

'  6, 924.  8 
•  15.  589. 4 
Ml,  267.  1 

34.6 
40.8 
41.1 
3&8 

318,  400. 0 
604.  547.  0 
461,  474.  0 

1,063.1 
1,299.3 
1,837.4 
1,399.9 

M,  010.  0 

107.  985.  0 
86,798.0 

124.5 

IfA  6 
228.5 
17Z9 

........ 

II"     II 

l.TU 

"'""i"8" 

""""22I4 
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Table  2~2.~-Underdeveloped  private  enterprise  countries:   Military  expenditure,  as  staUd  in  budget  accounts,  compared  with  other  ttatistics 

1957-59  ' — Continued  ' 


Country,  period  and 
currency  unit 


AMKRiCA,  LATIN— Continued 


Chile  (million  e^udos): 

19.')7 

1958 

1959 

Averape  1957-59 

Colombia  (million  pesos): 

1U57 

l!l.S8 

1959 

Average  19.'i7-59 

Co5ta  Rica  (million  colones): 

1957 

1958 

1959... 

.\verage  1957-59 

Kcii:i'lf>r  (million  sucres': 

1957 

1958 

1959 

El  .*iilvador  {million  colonel): 

1957 

1958 

1959 

.Average  1957-59 

Ciu:itemala  (million  quetzalesi: 

1957 

1958.... 

1959 

Average  1957-59 

Ilonduras  (million  lemplras): 

1957 :... 

Mexico  (million  jiesos): 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Average.  1957-59 

Peru  (million  soles): 

1957 

1958.... 

Average,  1957-58 

Venezuela  (million  bollvares): 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Average  1957-59 

ASIA 

Burma  "  (million  kyats): 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Average  1957-59 

Cambodia: 
1957. 


Military 
budget 
expendi- 
ture 


Oross 
domestic 
product  ' 


Gross 

domestic 

fixed 

capital 

formation 


Military  budget 

eipenditin^  as 

percentage  of 


Gross 
domes- 
tic 
product 


Gross 
domes- 
tic fixed 
capital 

forma- 
tion 


73.1 
82.2 
91.1 
82.1 

288.6 
306.4 
274.7 
289.9 

13.4 
12.8 
13.1 
13.  1 

2S9.  0 
282.0 
273.0 

19.2 
19.0 
17.0 
18.4 

'8.9 
•9.7 
»9  9 
=  9.5 

8.9 

791.7 
801.5 
971.0 

874.7 

1,083.8 
1,205.4 
1,174.0 

>  419.3 

•  572.  0 
"G30.  2 

•  640.5 


368,  5 
407.0 
403.3 
393.1 


!  2  252  7 
'  2',  971!  8 
•4,103.0 

•  3,  129.  2 

17,651,0 
20,  477. 0 
22.  995.  0 
20,  374.  0 

'  2,  302.  7 

•  2,  465.  0 
«  2,  529,  8 

•  2,  432.  5 

12,007.0 
12,365.0 
12,  424.  0 

'  1,218.2 
'  1,249.9 
'1,226.7 
,231.6 


1. 


247.0 

309.9 

405.  0    .. 

320,  6         •  2.  6 

2,630.0 
3,  3«l.  0 
3,919.0 
3,300.0 


434.8 
404.0 
451.4 
430,1 

1.501,0 
1.586.0 
1,553.0 


Coimtry,  period  and 
currency  unit 


Military 

budget 

cxi)endi- 

ture 


Oross 
domestic 
product  ' 


Oross 

domestic 

fixed 

capital 
formation 


Military  budget 

expenditure  as 

percentage  of 


j 

Oross 
domes. 

tic 
product 


ASIA— continued 


of    Malaya    (million 


1.4 


25.6 


8.8 


•.5 


3.0 


2.2 


17.6 


652.5 
647.0 
0^59  1 
062  9 

088.3 

'  103,  noo.  0 

«  114,  OtXi.  0 
•  122,  000.  0 
>  113,000.0 

'  34,  342.  0 
'37,691.0 
'  30,  016.  0 

23,  847.  0 

24,  585.  0 
.24,904,0 

24,  445.  0 


5,  429.  0 
5,  299,  0 
5,  493,  0 
5,  407, 0 


1.5 


'97.5 
•97.4 
'84.1 
'93,0 

94,1 

15,544.0 
10,282.0 
18,006.0 
16,031.0 

9,149.0 
8,  t>43.  0 
8,  896.  0 

"  5,950.0 
't  5,  964.  0 
"6,721.0 
"  6,  212.  0 


1,018.0 
1,135.0. 
1,015.0 
1.056.0 


Ceylon  (million  rut>ees): 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Average  1957-59 

China  (Taiwan^: 

Average  1957-59 


'I  39. 
"  64. 
'172. 


5,  382.  0 

5.  (M)2.  6 

6.  a32.  9 
5,  692.  5 


660.6 
082.6 
805.  5 
716,2 


1,6 
1.3 


•.8 


•3.3 


2.2 


'  10.2 

9.5 


5.3 


13.2 


"8.7 


7.3 
4.0 

37.2 

Federation 
dollars! : 

1957 

India  •  (million  rupees; 

1957 

1958 

Average  1957-58 

Indonesia  (.million  rupiahi: 

1957 

1958.. 

1959 

Average  1957-59 

Israel  (million  pounds): 

1957 

19,58 

1959 

-Average  1957-59... 

Korea     (Republic     of)      (bolion 
hwim); 

1957 

1958 

1959 I.' 

Average  1957-69. 

Lebanon  (.million  poimds): 

1957 ...'. 

1968 

Average  1957-68 

Pakistan: 

Average  19,57-58. ._ 

Philippines  (million  pesos): 

1957.... 

1958 

1959 

A.  verape  1 957-59 

Syrian    .\rab    Republic    vmUlion 
potmds): 

1957 

Thailand  (mill ion  baht): 

1957.... 

1958 

1959 

Average  1957-59 

Turkey  (million  lires) : 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Average  1957-59. 


160.6 

2,  828, 0 
2,  787,  0 
2,  808,  0 


5,  310  0 

'•  114.  100  0 
'•  124,  800  0 
"  119,450,0 


610  0 


3  0 


Gross 
domes- 
tic fixed 
capital 

formi- 

tion 


26  3 


.1     "24 


6,052,0  n  171,000,0 

11,085.0  u  i80.200  0 

8,788,0  :  It  210.  000  0 

8,64Z0  n  187, 100.0 


•  197. 1 

•  217. 1 

•  251. 1 
•221.8 


112.9 
127.8 
141.1 
127.3 

39.1 
45.6 
42.4 


"  3,  054.  0 
'■  3.  501  0 
"  4,  022  0 

"  3,  526  0 


1,615.7 
1,706.8 
1.840  0 
1.720.8 

'>  1.503.0 
"  1,325.0 
I'  1,414.0 


7,  600  0 
8,299,0 

8.  895,  0 
8,265,0 

'•  829  0 
"  897.  0 
'«  961.0 

'f  896.  0 


200.9 
219.4 
205,  0 
228.4 


"4,0 


104  6 


I 


'  157.0 
>  181.  1 
'183.6 
=  173.9 


1,0 

"10,8 


8.2 


Greece  (million  drachmas): 

1957 ' 

1958 

1959 

Average  1957-59 

Portugal  (million  escudos): 

1957 

1968 

Average  1957-68. 

Spain  (million  pesetas): 

1957... 


140.0 

1.566.7 
1,389.7 
1.439.0 
1,  465.  1 

'■  959. 1 

'•  956.  2 

'■  1.146.1 

I"  1.020.5 


.■iOO.O 
660.0 
590.0 
650.0 

754,0 
845,6 
799.8 


10,881.0 


10,119,0 
10, 666,  0 
11,161,0 

10,  649,  C 


»  2,514.0 

44,  070.  0 

45,  458.  0 
49,010.0 
40,  379.  0 

30,668.0 
38,  652.  0 

46,  040.  0 
38,  653.  0 


80,  772.  0 
85.  750. 0 
88.515.0 
85,01Z0 

57,  ,396.  0 
.'19,017.0 
58,306.0 

«  437,  200.  0 


"6,3 

....... 

""3I6" 
"3.0 


890,0 
851,0  ] 
9(11.0  I 
881.0 


266,0 

6.434,0 
6,669.0 
7.334,0 
6,812.0 

4,033  0 

5.  278,  0 
7,  463  0 
5.691-0 


12,531,0 
15.320,0 
18.  470. 0 
15,440.0 

8,808.0 
9,  625.  0 
9,  216.  0 


i»24  8 


57.8 


1.6 

5,6 
3  8 


3,2 


19  7 

52  6 
24  4 


21  5 


2,6 


18  3 


... 

5.4 
I. 

29.5 

3.  1 

'2.5 


•  Including  a  statLstical  disorejiancy. 

•  Including  current  international  trjmsfer.s. 
'  At  market  prices  of  1950. 

'  Including  increase  in  stocks. 

•  Oross  national  product. 

I"  Including  change  In  stock  of  livestock  held  on  furms. 

"  Fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30. 

"  Ratio  to  net  national  product. 

"  Xet  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 


19,5 


'<  <;ro.ss  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 
"  Including  interest  on  public  debt. 
'_'  Net  domestic  product  at  factor  cost  of  19.56. 
'"  Year  beginning  Mar.  1. 

.=;ouroe:   United    Nations.  "Statistical  Yearbook    and   Ye.vl>ook  of   National    \f- 
counts  :?tatistics."  various  Issues,  except  for  Cambodia,  China  (Taivran).and  Pakistan 
',5!:„^i"',™  'P-''  ^'"'fb  is  Vnited  Nations.  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  Ea.s[' 
1960  (t-ales  .No.  61.II.F.1) .  table  32.  p.  83. 


T.^BLK  2--i.—CcntrnUy  planned  countries:   MiUlnm  rxpcnditurf  as  sialrd  377  budget  aecounts.  compared  with  other  .«tati.^tics,  1957-r,9  1 


Coimtry,  period,  and  currency 
imit 


Military 
budget 
expendi- 
ture 


Net 

domestic 
product  1 


Bulgaria  (million  leva): 

1957 

1968 

1959 

Average  1957-59 ., 

China  (mainland)  (million  yuan): 

19.57... 

1958... 

19,59 '.'.'.'....' 

Average  1957-59 1. 


1,540 
1,729 
1,628 
1,632 

5,  510 
5,000 
5,800 

6,  437 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


32,089 
34,863 
42.198 
30,383 

•  93,  500 

•  125,  400 

•  152,  600 
•123,800 


Grass 
fixed 
invest- 
ment • 

Military  budget 

expenditure  as 

percentage  of 

Net  do- 
mestic 
product 

Gross 
fixed 
invest- 
ment 

5,172 

6,321 

10,103 

7,199 

•12,400 
•21,400 
•24,800 
•19,533 

------ 

""22I7 

•14 

•27.8 

Couiilry,  jxTicd.  and  currency 

Military 
budget 
expendi- 
ture 

Net 
dome.stie 
product  1 

Gross 
fixed 
Invest- 
ment • 

Military  budget 

expenditure  ;ls 

percentage  of 

unit 

N'et  do- 
mestic 
product 

Gross 
fixed 
invest- 
ment 

Czechoslovakia  (million  kornnfl): 

1957 

1958 

1959.... 

Average  1957-59 

9.319 
8,933 
8,789 
9,014 

1,650 

1,912 
2,500 
2,206 

29,090 
31. 470 
36.094 
32,218 

9.798 

11,100 
30.500 
20,800 

2.5 

'•so 

Eastern  Germany  (million  marks) : 
1988 

64,899 

107, 310 
126,500 
116,905 

10,8 

Hungary  (million  forints) : 
1957 

1959 

Average  1067  and  19"59_ 

1.9 

10.6 
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Tablb  2-Z.-Centrally  planned  countries:  Military  ^penditure  as  stated  in  budget  accounts,  compared  with  other  statistics 

lifo/-o9' — Continued 


Country,  period,  aod  currency 
unit 


Poland  (million  zloty): 

1957 

19'i8 

1959 i; 

Average  1957-«J 

Rnmania  (million  lei): 

1957.... 

1958 

1959 

Average  1957-59 


MOiUury 
badget 
expendi- 
ture 


10, 136 
11,220 
14,259 
11, 872 

3,817 
3.5«7 
3.446 
3.620  I 


Net 
domestic 
product » 


Gross 
fixed 
Invest- 
ment > 


Military  budget 

expenditure  hs 

percentage  of 


Net  do-    Gross 
mestic  I    fixed 
product   invest- 
ment 


Coun 


I. 


P<>rlod,  and  earrency 
oiut 


MQitary 
budget 
expendi- 
ture 


301,400 
321,300 
345.800 
322,833 


47, 356 
52,106 
61,6.53 
53,705 

'"'i'r' 

"■"22."i 

'13,966 
•15.234 
•17,803 
•15,668 

•23.1 

Net 
doniii'stic 
pro<luct  1 


Grass 
fixed 
invest- 
ment 1 


Military  btidppt 

exp(<ni!itiirc  as 

percent  agt>  of 


Net  do-!   Gross 
mestic  I    f\si^,\ 
product'  invest- 
ment 


1  rubles): 


Soviet  Union  (million  i 

1957, 

1956] 

19.»i 

Average  19.57-59. 
Yugoslavia  (million  dinar): 

19,57.. 

195« 

1959 "■■ 

Average  1957-59 


a.5.  000  •  1.  2'-,8,  000 

93,000  •1.3,57.0(K) 

93,700  •  l,4fifi,(10() 

94, 100  •  1, 3t)0.  333 


158.300 
178.500 
195.600 
177.500 


1.829.400 
1,8;«.600 
2,  ■Ml.  000 
1.977,300 


237.800 
273,580 
309  330 
273,  ,570 

550.000 
587.000 
7,50.000 
639.000 


•6  9 


9.0 


34.4 


27  8 


'  For  differences  between  tlie  concept  of  domesUc  product  used  Id  tables  2-1  and  ''-'' 
as  compared  with  table  2-3,  see  par.  2  of  this  annex 

i«^i?  "''^  ^'^  cooperative  sector,  excluding  capital  repairs.  Figures  for  China  (maln- 
S;^!!^.^'^'?  ""'v  *°  budgetary  fixed  investment;  figures  for  Eiw tern  Germany  exclude 
eooperative  investment  from  own  resources. 

•  Product  and  Investment  in  1952  prices 


'  Before  exctiange  of  l'j«il. 
»  Inve^tnient  in  1959  prices. 
•  Prwloct  in  1960  prices. 


^l^'^Lui:^^^!^^'''''  """'^^^  ^^^  ^<>''^'«  "'^''^  ^-^^'^  N-'tlons 


AKKTXZ  3.  ANALYTICAL  TABLES  ILLXTSTRATINC  CTER- 
TALN  HYPOTHSTICAL  KCX>NOMIC  CHANGES  DUB- 
INQ     DISARMAMENT 

Tables  for  chapter  4  and  5 

Table  3-1.  Changes  In  employment  In  the 
United  States  following  a  reallocation  of 
military  expenditure,    1958    (pars.   100-102). 

Table  3-2.  InHuence  of  complete  disarma- 
ment on  various  Industrial  sectors  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1959  (par.  103). 

Table  3-3.  Direct  and  Indirect  military  de- 
mand for  selected  raw  materials  (par.  129). 

Table  3-4.  Change  In  world  demand  for 
selected  raw  materials  after  proportional  re- 
allocation of  military  purchases  to  other  de- 
mand categories  (par.  130). 

TABue  3-1. — Changes  in  employment  in  the 
United  States  following  a  reallocation  i  of 
military  expenditure,  1958 


Table  3-2. — Influence  of  disarmament  >  on 
various  industrial  sectors  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  1959 


Industrial  sector 


Ch.in^es  in  net  output 


Table  3-3. — Direct  and  indirect  military  de- 
mand for  selected  raw  materials  (as  per. 
centage  of  their  total  world  supply  19S8 
and  i 959)— Continued 


Million 

pounds. 

1959 


A*  percentage  of— 


Gross 
national 
product 


Net 
output 
of  sector 


Production  .sectors 


(a)  Showing  decline: 

Armed  Forces^ 

Civilian  employment  of 

military  agencies. 
Aircraft  and  pwts 

Kadlo 

Ordnance 

Ships  and  lx>ats 
Instruments, 
All  others... 


Change  in 
employ- 
ment in 
man-years 
(thousands) 


Total  decline 

fb)  Showing  increase: 

Nonmilitary  Govern- 
ment service  and  do- 
mestic service 

Trade 

Professional  and  service 
Kestaurants,     hotels, 

amusements 

Banking,  finance 

Bu.siness  services 

K*iln»ds,  truckine 
Automobile  and   otlier 

repairs ._ 

Other  transportation 

Construction 

Food  products... I 

loxtile  mill 

Lumber,  wood  products. 

Motor  vehicles 

Livestock,  poultry. 

Nonmetallic  minerals 

Ali  others 

Total  increase 


As  per- 
centage of 

employ- 
ment in  the 
production 
sector 


100.0 


-791 

100.0 

-705 

93.1 

-172 

31.6 

-142 

100.0 

-137 

57.1 

-31 

12.6 

-133 

I.  Showing  declines: 
Military  services  . 
Ships,  aircraft,  etc. 

Total 

1         -547 
-124 

-2.7 
-.6 

-100.0 
-19.8 

-671 



n.  Showing  expansion: 

Distribution 

Transport 

Otiier  services 

Engineering 

Building 

126 
42 
24 
96 
84 
69 
47 
43 
38 
33 
33 
30 

27 
20 

19 

11 

.3 

O 

.3 

4.9 
2.8 
.5 
4.6 
7.1 
13.9 
8.7 
6.4 
4.1 
6.2 
4.0 
3.5 

3.5 

6.0 

3.5 
5.6 

Motors 

'  :3 

.3 
.  2 
^  2 
.1 
.2 
.2 

.2 
.1 

'      .1 
.1 

Textiles 

Metals 

Coal,  etc 

Chemicals 

Food 

Agriculture 

Otiier  manu- 
factures 

Clothing 

Gas,  water, 

electricity 

Wood 

Total 

732 

1 

1       

19S8 

U.S.  military 

demand  i 


F„stimated  ag- 

greeiite  miht:iry 

demand  of 

Indiistriiil 

countries  ' 


1958 
(col.  1) 


1999 
(col.  2) 


1958 
(col.  3) 


19S9 

(001.4) 


Metallic  ores— Con 

iron  ore 

Manpanese 

Chrornlte 


2.6 
1.3 
1.1 


15 
1.3 
LI 


5.3 
2.7 
2.3 


4.9 
2.6 

2.2 


»  Oen<ratetl  by  *41,5n,i,UOO,000  of  goods  and  serviti-s 
p«ircha.<.d  under  the  U.S.  mUitary  budget  of  1958. 

»  As  a  rough  approximation.  as.sumcd  to  be  equal  to 
twice  the  U.S.  military  expenditure. 

Sources  and  metho<is:  Direct  and  indirect  military 
demand  for  raw  material  was  computed  from  th<'  work- 
sheet's for  "1  he  Economic  Ellects  of  Disarmament"  (bv 
w.  \\  .  I.*ontief  and  .Marvin  Hofrent«>rtr  Scientific 
American,  April  mUi  obt.;iined  from  the  Harvani  Kco- 
nomics  research  project.  World  supplies  of  natural  rub- 
ber are  from  Ruhbor  PtatLstlcal  Bulletin,  16:2  (Nov.m. 
her  IW.l ).  p.  2.  World  supplies  of  mineral  are  from  U  S 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Mljicrals  Veart>ook 
vol.  I,  pp.  124.  125. 


1059, 


7.9 
7.8 

P.  4 
8.6 
6.2 
3.5 


'  Assuming  tliat  armament  expenditure  is  distributed 
equally  among  personal  coiisutnption,  capital  formation 
and  foreign  aid.  ' 

Source:  Unpublished    studv    by    the    University    of 

Cambridge,  Department  of  Applied  Kcononiii-.s. 

Table  3-3. — Direct  and  indirect  military  de- 
mand for  selected  raw  materials  {as  per- 
centage of  their  total  world  supply  1958 
and  1959) 


Table  3-4. — Change  in  world  demand  for 
selected  raw  materials  after  proportional 
reallocation  of  military  purchases  to  other 
demand  categories  (as  percentage  of  world 
supply.  1958  and  1959) 


Item 


Afl^-rreallocat-  i  After  real locaf- 


iuL'  195»  U. 
military  ptir- 
chases  ' 


28 

7.9 

16 

3.1 

U8 

7.1 

i  1 

8.0 

58 

6.4 

,50 

5.1 

34 

5.3 

31 

7.3 

27 

4.2 

344 

'  The  estimates  relate  to  reallocation  of  total  military 

H**7r>c^  '°  ***^  demand  category  proportionally  to 
its  1958  share. 

Source:  Baaed  on  data  In  W.  Leontief  and  M.  Hoffen- 
bere.  The  Economic  Effects  oT  Dlsannamert,"  Sciea- 
tiflc  Aiii»ican,  April  1861. 


195S 

U.S.  military 
demand  ' 

Estimated  ag- 
gregate military 
demand  of 
industrial 
countries  ' 

1958 
(col.  1) 

1959 
(col.  2) 

1958 
(col.  3) 

19.59 
(col.  4) 

Crude  petroleum 

Natural   rubber 
(crude) 

4.5 
L5 

7.8 
6.n 
4.9 
4.7 
4.2 
3.5 

4.1 

1.4 

7.4 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
3.4 
3.3 

8.9 

3.0 

1.5.7 
12.0 
9.8 
9.4 
8.3 
7.1 

8.3 

2.9 

14.7 
9.5 
9.3 
9.4 
6.8 
6.6 

Metallic  ores: 
Copper 

NickeL 

Tbi 

Lead  and  linc 

Moiybdenum 

Banxtte 

m-T  1658  military 
purchases  of  " 
lndastri:»l 
countrie.s  > 


1958 


Crude  petroleum... 
Natural  rubt)er 

(trude) 

Metallic  ores: 

Copper 

Nickel 

Tin 

Tx'ad  and  zinc 

.Molybdenum 

liauxite 

Iron  ore 

Maneanese 

Ciirotiiite 


-0.09 

.05 

-.96 
-.76 
-.33 
-.32 
-.06 
-.52 
-.04 
-.02 
-.02 


1959 


1958 


-0.08 

.05 

-.90 
-.60 
-.32 
-.32 
-.05 
-.48 
-.03 
-.02 
-.02 


-0.18 

.10 

-1  92 
-1..51 
-.67 
-.04 
-.11 
-1.04 
-  07 
-.(M 
-.03 


19.59 


-0  le 
.09 

-1.81 

-1.21 

-.»a 

-.64 
-.09 
-.96 
-.07 
-.04 
-.03 


S«e  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


'  Ermal  to  t4I..'A.'-..00O.O0O. 

» As.sumed  equal  to  twice  the  U.S.  military  expendi- 
ture. 

Sourre:  See  table  3-3.  The  figures  in  this  Uble  were 
derived  by  multiplying  the  appro(>riate  entries  in  table 
i-3  by  those  in  col.  2 or  W.  Leonlieland  M.  Uoffenberg, 
op.  cit.,  table  8. 
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jFrom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  27,  1963] 

Ix  Can't  Happin  bt  Itself — Pkacx  Ecomoht 
Nezds  a  Hans 

(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

Does  American  prosperity  depend  on  arma- 
ment expenditure?  Would  a  massive  cut  in 
defense  and  security  spending  usher  in  a 
serious  recession  of  some  years  duration,  in- 
volving chronic  unemployment,  low  profits, 
and  stagnant  growth? 

A  strong  no  is  being  given  by  a  strange 
source.  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Soviet 
economists  now  say  peace  will  benefit  the 
capitalistic  B3rstem. 

This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  doctrines  of  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Rosa  Luxembourg  which  hold  that 
advanced  capitalism  must  lack  the  pxirchas- 
ing  power  needed  for  prosperity  unless  it  can 
squander  money  on  armaments  or  find  colo- 
nial peoples  to  provide  outlets  for  Invest- 
ment. 

The  optimistic  view  was  reinforced  last 
year  by  a  United  Nations  report.  Economic 
and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament. 
Ten  economic  experts  from  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  including  Harvard's  Leontief 
and  Poland's  Lange,  studied  the  problem  in 
detail  and  rei>orted: 

"Conclusions:  We  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  all  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  transition  connected  with  disarmament 
could  be  met  by  appropriate  national  and  in- 
ternational measures. 

"There  should  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diversion  to  peaceful  purposes  of  the  re- 
sources now  In  military  use  could  be  accom- 
plished to  the  benefit  of  all  countries  and 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  world  economic 
and  social  conditions.  The  achievement  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  would  be 
an  unqualified  blessing  to  all  mankind." 

I  do  not  relish  playing  the  role  of  the 
fabled  child  who  blurted  out  that  the  em- 
peror had  no  clothes.  But  scientific  integ- 
rity requires  someone  to  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  beg  and  Insist  that  it  still  is  question- 
able whether  the  American  people  have  the 
will  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  If  the  break- 
ing out  of  peace  is  to  be  an  economic  bless- 
ing rather  than  a  nightmare. 

The  coming  year  will  provide  something  of 
a  laboratory  experiment  to  shed  light  on 
how  likely  we  are  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
conversion  to  peace. 

Specifically,  consider  the  effect  upon  the 
U.S.  economy  of  a  cut  In  defense  expendi- 
tures of  $30  billion.  I  have  no  concern  over 
the  initial  reconversion  problem.  If  indus- 
tries could  look  forward  confidently  to  strong 
dollar  demands  In  the  future,  they  and  the 
Government  could  plan  to  make  the  transi- 
tion an  orderly  one. 

But  does  the  evidence  suggest  that  busi- 
nesses need  not  worry  about  an  Intermediate 
period  Involving  years  of  recession  or  slug- 
gishness? Two  quite  different  answers  can 
be  given,  both  optimistic. 

1.  Rely  on  the  spontaneous  resilience  and 
flexibility  of  American  capitalism.  This 
answer  was  given  by  many  who  doubted  the 
popular  prediction  by  economists  of  mass 
unemployment  after  World  War  II,  Events 
proved  these  optimists  right. 

2.  Recognize  the  insatiability  of  private 
and  public  needs  here  and  abroad.  Release 
of  resources  from  military  uses  could  permit 
a  vast  expansion  of  public  expenditure.  And 
It  could  give  people  Income  to  spend  on  un- 
satisfied private  wants.  Finally,  resources 
not  needed  for  war  could  be  used  to  erase 
poverty  and  Insure  growth  for  the  low- 
Income  nations. 

Though  superficially  optimistic,  neither 
answer  is  reassuring  when  examined  coolly. 
Employment  remained  high  after  1945  be- 
cause the  war's  end  left  people  and  busi- 
nesses with  literally  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  spend. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  happened  after 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war  released  a  smaller 
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amount  of  resources.  Only  ptui;  of  our 
swords  went  into  plowshares;  part  went  into 
unemployment  and  a  deceleration  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Certainly  there  was  no 
necessity  for  this  sluggishness.  What  was 
not  needed  for  war  could  have  been  used  for 
other  domestic  and  foreign  governmental 
programs;  or  it  could  have  resulted  in  a 
massive  rise  in  private  disposable  income 
for  the  people  to  spend  on  private  goods. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  word  "could  ' 
both  here  and  In  the  quotation  from  the  U.N. 
report.  Every  scientist  and  bookmaker  knows 
that  "could  do"  is  not  the  same  as  "will  do." 

No  one  familiar  with  the  American  scene 
can  bet  that  a  $30  billion  cut  In  military 
expenditure  would  be  soon  matched  by  an 
equivalent  Increase  In  spending  on  urban 
renewal,  foreign  aid  and  other  projects.  At 
best  I  would  Judge  that  a  third  of  this 
amount  might,  after  a  struggle  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  economic  distress,  be  voted  into 
being. 

Of  course,  an  Increase  in  private  invest- 
ment on  Inventories,  plant  and  equipment 
would  be  a  help.  And  sizable  reductions  in 
taxes  ought  to  go  some  of  the  way  toward 
bringing  this  about. 

We  would  still  need,  however,  a  large  In- 
crease In  disposable  Incomes  if  the  rest  of 
the  $30  billion  Is  to  be  offset  by  expanded 
private  consumption.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
would  have  to  legislate  a  large  enough  reduc- 
tion In  taxes  to  create  a  really  substantial 
deficit. 

If  full  employment  with  high  Government 
expenditure  entails  a  moderate  deficit,  eco- 
nomic an£ilysls  and  experience  tell  us  that 
tax  cuts  must  be  bigger  than  spending  cuts 
If  unemployment  Is  to  be  prevented. 

I  foresee  no  depression  as  the  aftermath  of 
drastic  cuts  in  military  expenditure.  What 
does  give  me  apprehension  Is  the  prospect 
that  we  may  do  politically  only  part  of  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

In  summary,  as  an  economist  I  must  state 
In  tones  loud  enough  for  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington to  hear:  Our  mixed  system  Is  capable 
of  converting  peace  Into  an  economic  bless- 
ing. But  It  cannot  happen  by  Itself.  And 
It  will  not  happen  if  we  constrain  ourselves 
by  the  Ideology  of  1900  or  1929. 

That  is  why  the  fate  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's tax  proposals  this  year  will  teach  econ- 
omists much  about  what  to  expect  should 
peace  break  out. 


AGRICULTURE   AND   THE   COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman,  delivered  an  excellent  address 
at  Paris.  France,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Common  Market  and  its  impact  upon 
American  agriculture.  I  shall  later  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record.  As 
we  know,  trade  in  agricultural  commod- 
ities is  extremely  important  to  our  coim- 
try.  I  am  sure  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
[Mr.  BayhI,  who  comes  from  the  great 
State  of  Indiana,  recognizes  with  me,  the 
great  importance  to  the  American  econ- 
omy of  a  continuing  flow  of  agricultural 
expKjrts,  and,  indeed,  their  expansion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  two  importsuit  developments 
which  will  have  far-reaching  implica- 
tions in  our  trading  relations  with  the 
Common  Market  and  in  international 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities. 
These  developments  are  the  evolving 
implementation  of  the  agricultural  pol- 
icies of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  the  British  bid  for  member- 
ship in  the  Common  Market. 


Trade  in  agricultural  commodities  is 
extremely  important  for  the  United 
States.  The  United  SUtes  Ib  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  agricultural  products 
and  is  second  only  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  vsilue  of  its  agricultural  imports. 

Currently,  we  are  exporting  $5  billion 
of  agricultural  commodities  each  year 
and  importing  about  M  billion  of  such 
commodities.  UjS.  agricultural  exports 
to  the  European  Economic  Community 
are  particularly  important  and  are  val- 
ued at  a  level  close  to  $  1 . 1  billion.  Should 
Great  Britain  \)e  successful  in  her 
request  to  join  the  Community,  the  com- 
bined European  Economic  Community- 
United  Kingdom  market  for  our  agricul- 
tural products  would  be  $1.6  billion.  This 
is  without  a  doubt  the  single  most  im- 
portant export  market  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  and,  as  such,  its 
importance  for  the  well-being  of  our 
country  cannot  be  overexaggerated. 

Thus,  the  future  decisions  to  be  made 
by  the  Community  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  its  common  agricultural  policy 
will  be  decisive,  not  only  for  our  agricul- 
tural exports,  but  also  for  our  future 
trading  relations  with  the  Common 
Market.  For  the  negotiations  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  Common  Market  under 
the  authority  granted  to  the  President 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  cannot  and 
will  not  be  concerned  with  trade  liberal- 
ization for  industrial  products  alone. 
The  United  States  fully  intends  to  use 
the  provisions  of  the  new  act  to  promote 
liberal  trade  policy  for  both  industrial 
and  agricultural  products.  It  would  be 
inconceivable  for  the  United  States  to 
further  liberalize  trade  in  Industrial 
goods  while  acquiescing  in  a  narrow,  pro- 
tectionist approach  to  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  we  view 
the  impending  decisions  to  be  taken  by 
the  European  Economic  Community  in 
establishing  its  common  agricultural 
policy  with  such  interest  and  concern. 
The  Community  has  already  commenced 
to  establish  a  system  of  Tninimnm  and 
maximimi  target  prices  for  wheat.  The 
nature  of  the  system  will  be  extremely 
important  for  our  exp>orters  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  If  the  target  price  is 
set  at  a  high  enough  level,  expanded 
Community  production  is  likely  to  dis- 
place third-country  imports  almost  com- 
pletely. Also,  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  minimum  import  gate  prices 
and  a  uniform  sluice  gate  differential 
levy  has  adversely  affected  UJS.  poultry 
exports.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
variable  levy  and  minimnni  import  sys- 
tem by  which  the  European  Economic 
Community  regulates  its  imports  will  be 
appUed  in  a  way  to  promote  liberal  trad- 
ing policies  and  not  to  exclude  third- 
country  imports. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  statements 
underlying  UjS.  concern  in  this  matter 
was  made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  at  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  OECD 
November  19,  1962,  in  Paris.  Secretary 
Freeman  expressed  U.S.  concern  lest  the 
agricultural  policy  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  hinder  the  realization 
of  expanding  international  trade  in  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products.  He 
sta-essed  the  fact  that  decisions  taken  by 
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the  Community  In  respect  to  the  common 
aericultural  policy  will  be  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  influencing  the  fu- 
ture developments  of  international  trade 
in  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  development 
of  the  common  agricultural  policy  and, 
indeed,  the  evolving  nature  of  the  Com- 
munity— whether  it  will  be  a  narrow, 
autarchic,  protectionist  group  of  states 
or  whether  it  will  be  the  nucleus  for  an 
expanding  Atlantic  community — will  de- 
pend in  no  small  measure  upon  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Join  the  Common  Market.  That  deci- 
sion is  now  hanging  in  the  balance,  and, 
indeed,  at  the  moment  it  looks  rather 
discouraging. 

The  French  position,  as  enimciated  by 
President  de  Oaulle  at  a  press  confer- 
ence 2  weeks  ago,  all  but  dashed  hopes 
for  a  successful  outcome  of  that  bid. 
This  week  negotiators  from  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Commimity  are  meeting  to 
determine  whether  the  British  applica- 
tion for  membership  will  be  rejected  out 
of  hand  or  studied  further.  Although 
the  possibility  of  a  successful  outcome  is 
uncertain,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  in- 
terests of  an  expanding  and  outward- 
looking  Atlantic  community  will  be 
served  by  the  decision  in  Bussels.  U.S. 
representatives  in  Brussels  are  watching 
developments  closely  and  will,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  attempt  to  safeguard  the 
concept  of  an  enlarged  Western  Euro- 
pean community. 

I  can  think  of  no  subject  that  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Amerlcttn  people  right  now  than  the  de- 
cisions that  are  being  made  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  relating  to  the  scope,  the  ex- 
tent, the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community.  It  siu'e- 
ly  is  Important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
West — the  free  nations  of  the  world — 
that  there  be  closer  economic  integra- 
tion between  us  and  that,  indeed,  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  consuming  nations  as  well  as  one 
of  the  great  producing  nations,  be 
brought  within  this  sphere  or  the  orbit 
of  the  Common  Market  area  of  West- 
em  Europe.  If  this  can  take  place,  it 
appesu-s  to  me  that  we  might  look  for- 
ward to  an  expanding  prosperity  not  only 
in  Western  Europe  smd  in  the  free  coim- 
tries  of  the  world,  but  also  in  particular 
to  an  expanding  prosperity  and  growth 
here  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
the  prospect  of  new  markets  is  not  only 
at  home,  with  an  expanding  economy 
here,  but  also  abroad,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  many  new  nations,  the  economic 
growth  in  those  new  nations,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Western  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
markable address  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— and  it  is  a  forceful  address — by 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu*e  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcou)  so  that  it  may 
be  studied  by  Senators  and,  I  hope,  by 
the  civic  leaders  of  thought  in  our  Na- 
tion, because  we  are  in  for  some  trouble 
in  the  days  ahead  unless  our  Govern- 
ment maintains  a  firm  and  resolute  i>o- 
siUon  on  the  question  of  insisting  that 
our  exports,  particularly  in  agricultural 


commodities,  be  given  fair  treatment  in 
the  Western  European  markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATBMXNT     BT      SeCBETAST      0»     AcSICULTtJBJE 

Obvillb  L.  Freeman  at  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing OF  THE  AGRICTJLTXTHAL  CoMMITTKE  OF  THE 

Okganization   for  Economic   Cooperation 
AND  Development,  Paris,  November  19,  1962 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  meet- 
ing with  you  again  here  In  Paris. 

Our  Committee  can  and  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly Important  forum  for  reviewing 
problems  of  mutual  concern  to  the  nations 
of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

At  our  first  meeting  a  year  ago  we  dis- 
cussed three  important  topics  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity— International  agricultural  trade,  a 
harmonization  of  national  agricultural  pol- 
icies, and  food  aid  to  developing  countries. 
The  Importance  of  these  topics  has  grown 
rather  than  diminished  since  that  time. 
Also,  we  have  continued  to  gain  useful  new 
experience  which  we  can  apply  to  our  mu- 
tual endeavors. 

Efforts  and  programs  directed  toward  each 
of  these  goals  are  of  great  significance  to 
the  nations  in  the  OECD  because  of  their 
impact  on  domestic  economies  and  because 
of  their  effect  on  the  strength  and  security 
of  the  free  world.  I  should  therefore  like 
to  present  for  your  consideration,  first,  some 
observations  on  the  role  of  food  aid  In  eco- 
nomic development,  and,  second,  the  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  for  the  expansion 
of  International  agricultural  trade,  Including 
need  for  national  agricultural  programs  that 
support  this  objective. 

In  our  meeting  last  year  we  discussed  the 
task  of  sharing  our  agrlcultviral  abundance 
with  emerging  nations  that  are  experiencing 
food  shortages  while  they  are  striving  for 
economic  development.  I  am  happy  that 
this  Interest  helped  to  crystallize  support 
for  the  la;mching  of  the  experimental  world 
food  program  of  the  PAO  and  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  thus  given  expression  to 
our  recognition  of  the  critical  need  for  food 
in  many  countries,  and  of  the  principal  that, 
in  worldwide  terms,  there  Is  no  real  surplus 
of  food  as  long  as  people  are  hungry. 

This  recognition  Is  nothing  new  for  the 
United  States.  For  9  years  we  have  con- 
ducted. bUaterally,  a  program  of  assistance 
in  which  we  have  exported  over  $11  billion 
worth  of  food  and  fiber.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  alone,  we  have  exported  more  than  $1.6 
bUlion  worth  of  agricultural  products  for 
this  purpose.  These  programs,  unprecedent- 
ed in  scope  and  magnitude,  have  taught  us 
much  about  both  the  potential  gains  and  the 
very  great  difficulties  involved.  They  have 
taught  us  valuable  lessons  that  we  willingly 
share — lessons  that  can  help  us  materially 
to  Judge  the  value  of  multilateral  food  as- 
sistance programs  by  which  I  hope  we  can 
add  a  new  dimension  to  the  use  of  food  aid 
to  ftirther  economic  development. 

We  are  trying  continually  to  Improve  our 
own  bUaterlal  programs,  and  In  this  respect 
In  the  last  year  we  have  stepped  up  and 
broadened  our  efforts  to  use  food  to  help 
finance  both  labor  and  capital  In  projects  for 
economic  growth.  This  approach  has  stim- 
ulated such  works  projects  as  cropland 
restoration,  irrigation  and  drainage  facul- 
ties, and  new  schools  and  roads.  In  the  last 
year,  new  programs  of  this  kind  have  been 
initiated  In  Bolivia,  Brazil,  India,  Ek:uador, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  others. 

We  have  learned  how  assistance  in  the 
form  of  food  for  school  lunch  programs  can 
support  health  and  stimulate  education. 
Currently,  35  million  children  In  90  coun- 
tries are  being  served  by  our  programs,  an 
Increase  of  about  50  percent  over  a  years 
ago. 


We  have  gained  experience  in  making  low 
interest,  long-term  dollar  credit  sales  of 
commodities  to  assist  economic  growth.  We 
have  completed  agreements  with  li  coun- 
tries, 10  of  these  new  during  the  past  year 

We  have  learned  how  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency and  other  concessional  programs  can 
be  of  material  assistance  In  preventing  in- 
flation and  encouraging  economic  growth  in 
developing  countries.  We  have  learned  about 
the  potential  that  lies  in  the  use  of  vol- 
untary nongovernmental  agencies,  such  as 
religious  organizations  and  groups  like  CARE, 
to  which  we  donate  food  for  use  In  their 
programs  In  participating  countries.  We  are 
developing  programs  of  buslness-to-business 

relationships  in  Implementing  an  effective 
use  of  food  aid.  We  have  In  some  instances 
learned  how  assistance  programs  translate 
themselves  Into  mutually  advantageous  com- 
mercial trade  when  a  country  that  has  re- 
ceived such  assistance  learns  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet. 

And  we  have  learned  that,  to  achieve  this 
goal,  we  must  do  more  than  give  of  our 
food.  Just  as  we  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a 
starving  man  by  first  giving  him  food  to 
build  his  strength,  and  then  helping  him 
find  a  Job,  so  we  must  provide  to  developing 
countries  the  kind  of  technical  assistance 
that  win  help  them  to  gain  In  strength  and 
grow  toward  economic  maturity  and  self- 
support. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  much 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  complexities,  the 
hazards  and  the  costs,  the  very  real  limita- 
tions of  such  programs.  Precautions  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  disruption  of  normal 
commerce  or  a  deterrent  effect  on  local  agri- 
cultural development.  Costs  of  effective  dis- 
tribution can  be  higher  than  the  cost  of 
food  Itself.  Many  countries  lack  both  the 
physical  facilities  and  the  administrative  ex- 
perience to  receive,  handle,  and  distribute 
food  aid. 

In  other  words,  we  have  learned  of  both 
the  opportunities  and  the  limitations  of  a 
food  assistance  program. 

We  have  learned  enough  of  the  oppor- 
tunities so  that  we  continue  to  enhance 
and  Improve  our  own  bilateral  programs, 
and  so  that  we  urge  further  development 
and  participation  In  mulUlateral  programs. 

We  have  learned  enough  of  the  limitations 
so  that  we  recognize  that  food  assistance 
cannot — and  must  not — be  either  regarded 
or  relied  upon  as  a  surplus  disposal  program. 
We  have  learned  enough  of  Its  difficulties  to 
recognize  that,  even  with  the  greatest  fore- 
seeable success,  food  assistance  programs  are 
not  In  themselves  an  answer  to  the  problems 
that  arise  from  the  Atlantic  Community. 

We  have  learned,  too — and  the  Conamlttee 
on  Agriculture  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
work  In  this  field — that  assistance  through 
food  aid  Is  no  long-term  substitute  for  the 
more  efficient  use  of  economic  resources.  In 
both  giving  and  receiving  nations. 

We  have  learned  that  the  fundamental 
answer  to  this  problem  must  He  In  sound 
and  effective  programs  to  manage  our 
abundance,  to  direct  our  efficient  agricul- 
tural productivity  into  amounts  and  kinds 
that  we  can  use,  and  to  channel  resources 
used  for  Inefficient  agricultural  production 
Into  other  areas  offering  better  economic  use 
of  the  land,  labor,  and  capital  involved.  All 
of  the  nations  In  the  OECD  are  now  facing, 
or  will  face  in  the  years  ahead,  this  problem. 

This  means  that  we  must  of  necessity  be 
concerned  with  each  other's  agricultural 
policies  and  programs.  There  must  be  a 
broad  sharing  of  views  and  experiences. 
OECD  Is  the  appropriate  forum  for  the  pool- 
ing of  our  experiences  imder  the  various 
bilateral  programs  so  that  we  can  help  each 
other  make  our  food  aid  programs  more 
effective.  The  report  which  the  staff  already 
has  prepared  on  this  subject  Is  extremely 
useful. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  my  second 
topic  of  discussion — the  expansion  of  Inter- 
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national  agricultural  trade.  In  this  highly 
essential  area,  I  think  that  a  frank  and  can- 
did exchange  of  views  will  be  most  helpful. 

I  well  recall  that  during  the  years  when  I 
was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I 
often  saw  statements  by  International  lead- 
ers giving  \is  advice  on  ways  to  manage  our 
B^lcultural  abundance  In  the  Interest  of 
International  harmony.  Upon  coming  to 
Washington  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I 
found  our  National  Government  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  such  advice.  I  found  that  any 
time  I  proposed  a  major  action.  Its  conse- 
quences had  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  world  opinion.  I  found  this  to  be  true 
throughout  the  U.S.  Government.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  operate  before  an  open  window. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  unique  in  this  re- 
spect. All  of  us,  as  members  of  the  Com- 
munity of  Free  Nations,  must  respect  the 
rights  and  needs  of  our  neighbors.  My  re- 
marks are  offered  in  the  spirit  that  all  of 
us  here  must  rightfully  expect  both  to  review 
and  to  be  reviewed. 

I  have  frequently  encountered  misin- 
formation and  confusion  about  the  U.S.  po- 
sition regarding  agricultural  trade.  I  should 
like  to  make  clear  the  U.S.  position  on  this 
matter. 

The  United  States  Is  committed  to  a  liberal 
trade  policy,  and  we  have  tried  to  apply  this 
policy  to  agricultural  products.  Like  most 
industrial  countries,  the  United  States  has 
found  it  necessary  to  use  government  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  Income  of  farmers.  Vir- 
tually every  Industrial  country  has  experi- 
enced a  growing  disparity  between  the 
Incomes  of  farm  and  nonfarm  i>eople,  and 
has  had  to  undertake  corrective  measures. 
We  have  tried,  however,  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove farm  Income  to  give  due  regard  to  our 
position  both  as  an  exporter  and  Importer 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  food  and  agricultural  products. 
What  Is  sometimes  not  realized  Is  that  we 
are  also  one  of  the  world's  largest  Importers 
of  food  and  agricultural  products,  ranking 
second  after  the  United  Kingdom  In  this  re- 
spect. In  5  of  the  past  10  years,  the  value 
of  our  agricultural  Imports  actually  has  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  our  agricultural  exports. 
Currently,  we  are  exporting  agricultural 
products  at  a  rate  somewhat  In  excess  of  $5 
billion  a  year,  and  we  are  Importing  agricul- 
tural products  at  a  rate  approaching  $4  bil- 
lion a  year.  Of  the  $5  billion  worth  that  we 
export,  we  sell  about  t3  ',•5  billion  as  commer- 
cial exports  and  the  remainder  we  make 
available  on  generous  terms  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

With  respect  to  lmj>orts.  I  think  it  is  not 
generally  understood  either  at  home  or 
abroad  how  liberal  our  trade  policy  has  been. 

Many  of  our  agricultural  Imports  are.  of 
course,  such  products  as  coffee  and  rubber, 
which  are  noncompetitive  with  U.S.  agricul- 
tural production.  More  than  half  ovir  agri- 
cultural lmp>orts,  however,  are  competitive 
products.  These  Include  fresh  and  frozen 
beef  and  lamb,  pork,  a  large  variety  of 
canned  meat  products,  vegetable  oils,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  even  feed  grains. 
The  Netherlands  alone  exports  to  the  United 
States  annually  about  $30  million  worth  of 
canned  hams.  Only  our  Imports  of  sugar, 
peanuts,  cotton,  wheat,  and  certain  dairy 
products  are  subject  to  Import  limitations — 
and  on  these  products,  except  dairy,  we  also 
limit  our  domestic  production  and  market- 
ing. All  other  agricultural  Imports  of  the 
United  States.  Including  those  listed  earlier, 
are  permitted  unrestricted  entry  and  are 
subject  to  only  moderate  tariffs. 

Most  of  our  commercial  agricultural  ex- 
ports take  place  without  benefit  of  special 
Government  payments.  There  are.  of  course, 
export  payments  on  such  commodities  as 
wheat  and  cotton  for  which  domestic  prices 
are  maintained  above  world  levels.  Here 
again,  however,  we  have  sought  to  act  re- 


sponsibly. Export  payments  have  been 
used  only  to  maintain  our  fair  share  of  world 
trade.  We  have  not  tried  to  use  them  to 
take  markets  away  from  traditional  sup- 
pliers, and  I  think  the  record  shows  we  have 
met  this  test.  Generally  speaking,  the  VS. 
portion  of  commercial  world  markets  has  not 
been  Increased  beyond  its  traditional  share. 

As  a  second  test,  export  prioes  of  com- 
modities for  which  special  paynnents  have 
been  made  have  been  fairly  stable  in  recent 
years.  For  example — wheat.  This  Is  in  con- 
trast to  the  wide  fluctuations  which  have 
occurred  In  world  prices  of  many  primary 
materials. 

As  a  third  test,  our  policies  have  led  to 
the  accumulation  In  the  United  States  of 
large  stocks  of  several  staple  commodities 
thai  conceivably  could  have  been  dumped 
onto  world  markets.  \Vc  believe  our  policy 
of  withholding  supplies  and  regulating  tlie 
flow  of  our  commodities  to  world  markets 
has  been  a  stabilizing  influence  of  consider- 
able benefit  both  to  exporting  and  to  im- 
porting nations. 

Supply  management  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial element  of  U.S.  domestic  agricultural 
progress.  E-sentially  this  means  that  in 
exchange  for  price  and  income  assurance, 
farmers  must  accept  limits  on  their  efforts 
to  produce  and  to  market.  I  lue  the  words 
"supply  management"  rather  than  "produc- 
tion control"  deliberately  because  it  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  basic  objective  of  U.S. 
domestic  agricultural  prog^rams.  Supply 
management  implies  the  adjustment  of  pro- 
duction to  amounts  that  can  be  used,  and 
this  is  actually  what  we  try  to  do.  Thus,  our 
p>osltlon  as  a  major  Importer  and  exporter 
of  agricultural  commodities  figures  heavily 
In  the  development  of  our  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

The  increasing  Interdependence  within  the 
free  world  community  of  nations,  we  believe, 
imposes  on  every  member  country — whether 
an  importer  or  exporter — the  obligation  to 
develop  domestic  agricultural  programs  with- 
in an  International  context.  It  would  be 
difficult,  for  example,  to  convince  our  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  that  they  should 
accept  limits  on  their  productive  efforts  If 
at  the  same  time  farmers  in  other  major 
producing  countries  were  expanding  their 
production  of  Identical  or  similar  products 
with  Government  encouragement. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  take  a  keen 
Interest  In  the  developing  agricultural  pol- 
icies of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
The  six  countries  which  presently  comprise 
the  European  Economic  Community  account 
for  a  significant  fraction  of  the  world's  Im- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities.  What- 
ever policies  are  followed  by  these  six  will 
profoundly  influence  the  directions  to  be 
taken  by  others. 

The  United  Kingdom  Is  now  negotiating 
with  the  Common  Market  for  membership. 
She  is  the  world's  largest  Importer  of  agri- 
cultural products  on  a  relatively  unrestrict- 
ed basis.  With  the  United  Kingdom  In  the 
European  Economic  Community,  her  agri- 
cultural Industry  and  her  trade  with  third 
countries  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Etiropean  Economic  Com- 
munity. The  policies  of  an  expanded  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  that  Included 
the  United  Kingdom  would,  therefore,  have 
even  more  slgnlflcance  for  third  country 
exporters  of  agricultural  products. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  agricultural  world 
are  on  this  great  new  Community.  The 
actions  the  Community  is  now  taking  are 
going  to  be  the  largest  single  factor  in  de- 
termining whether  the  agricultural  systems 
of  the  world  are  mindful  of  the  need  for 
International  harmony  or  whether  agricul- 
ture retreats  Into  a  shell  of  nationalism. 

On  the  decisions  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  depend  largely  the  course  not 
only  of  agricultural  trade  but  International 


trade  generally.  We  have  been  diarply 
troubled  by  the  mounting  evidence  such  as 
the  recent  action  on  poultry  which  suggests 
that  the  European  Economic  Community,  In- 
stead of  moving  toward  a  liberal  trade  policy 
for  agriculture,  actually  Is  moving  backward 
with  regressive  policies  that  could  Impair 
existing  trading  arrangements.  We  cannot 
be  Internationally  minded  In  the  Industrial 
areas  of  our  respective  economies  and  nation- 
ally minded  and  protectionist  In  the  agri- 
cultural sectors.  Either  the  two  great  sectors 
move  forward  together  under  the  banner  of 
liberal  trade  or  both  will  succumb  to  pro- 
tectionism. 

My  country  has  recently  conducted  a 
searching  examination  of  International 
trade  policy.  Prom  this  examination  em- 
erged the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This 
act  will  provide  the  framework  within  which 
U.S.  participation  In  trade  negotiations  must 
take  place.  In  the  debate  which  preceded 
the  enactment  of  this  law  aiHi  In  the  pro- 
visions which  were  Included  In  the  final 
version.  It  was  made  crystal  clear  that  as  far 
as  the  United  States  Is  concerned  agricul- 
tural trade  policies  cannot  bd  separated 
from  trade  policies  applied  Ut  industrial 
products. 

In  the  past  negotiations,  we  have  Included 
tariff  bindings  on  both  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial products  In  the  package  of  con- 
cessions negotiated  with  other  countries. 
The  Congress  and  the  American  public  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  should  maintain  liberal  access  for  a 
wide  range  of  competitive  Imports  If  our 
own  agricultural  exports  are  restricted  In 
foreign  markets.  There  Is  considerable  feel- 
ing that  in  past  negotiations  we  have  not 
done  well  In  providing  export  opportunities 
for  U.S.  agricultural  products,  while  at  the 
same  time  granting  concessions  that  expose 
our  domestic  market  to  Increased  competi- 
tion from  Imports. 

Do  you  think  that  we  could  maintain  these 
arrangements  If  our  major  agricultural  ex- 
port market  In  an  expanded  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  were  impaired? 

Do  you  think  we  could  continue  to  apply 
the  rules  and  principles  of  GATT  to  our  own 
agricultural  Imports  while  other  major  Im- 
porters followed  a  different  and  more  re- 
strictive set  of  rules? 

It  Is  essential  that  VS.  negotiators  obtain 
at  future  trade  conferences  adequate  assur- 
ances that  access  to  export  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products  Is  maintained.  This  is 
the  mandate  we  have  In  the  new  trade  act. 

The  recognition  of  the  Initial  importance 
of  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  and  the  American  Congress  Is  typified 
by  section  252  of  the  act,  which  was  In- 
serted by  the  Congress  on  Its  own  Initiative. 
This  section  takes  note  of  the  many  non- 
tariff  measures  which  unjustifiably  and  un- 
reasonably restrict  trade  In  agricultural 
products. 

It  directs  the  President  to  take  all  appro- 
priate and  feasible  steps  to  eliminate  un- 
justifiable Import  restrictions  on  agricul- 
tural products  maintained  by  any  country 
against  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Such 
steps  may  Include  retaliatory  action.  If  nec- 
essary, against  Imports  from  the  country  in 
question,  and  the  withholding  of  conces- 
sions and  most  favored  nation  treatment 
from  that  country. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  I  should 
like  to  outline  to  you  some  of  my  own  Gov- 
ernment's views  on  trade  problems  and 
policies,  and  to  suggest  procedures  for  arriv- 
ing at  decisions  that  assure  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  International  trade  in  food 
and  agricultural  commodities. 

First,  as  provided  for  in  the  OECD  conven- 
tion, trading  arrangements  should  be  global 
and  nondiscriminatory  In  character.  Exist- 
ing preferences  should  be  phased  out  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 
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Second,  we  should  like  to  see  trade  In  the 
widest  possible  range  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  foodstuffs  regulated  by  mod- 
erate fixed  tariffs.  Moderate  duties  consti- 
tute the  simplest  nondiscriminatory  method 
of  regulating  trade. 

As  a  third  principle,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  nations  and  economic 
groupings  to  act  responsibly  in  developing 
agricultural  income  support  policies  to  the 
end  that  such  policies  do  not  interfere  with 
normal  patterns  of  trade. 

The  need  to  find  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems has  been  made  particularly  acute  by  the 
emergence  of  the  Eiiropean  EcononUc  Com- 
munity's agricultural  policies  with  their  em- 
phasis on  variable  levies  and  minimum  im- 
port prices  rather  than  fixed  tariffs. 

These  nontariff  devices  tend  to  Insulate 
producers  within  the  European  Economic 
Conununity  from  the  effects  of  outside  com- 
petition. This  system  could  be  used  to  ex- 
clude imports  completely — or  it  could  be  used 
to  promote  liberal  trading  practices.  In  this 
connection,  much  will  depend  on  the  decision 
taken  by  the  European  Economic  Community 
member  states  with  respect  to  their  internal 
price  levels.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  United 
States  and  other  agricultural  exporters  await 
these  decisions  with  concern  but  also  with 
the  hope  that  economic  reason  will  prevail. 
Some  limits  on  the  use  and  application  of 
nontariff  controls  are  required  so  they  will 
not  constitute  a  major  interference  with 
International  trade. 

The  piirpose  of  these  devices  is,  of  course, 
to  equalize  the  cost  of  Imports  with  the  pre- 
determined level  of  internal  prices.  We  are 
in  complete  sympathy  with  measures  to  pro- 
tect income  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
farm  segment  of  the  economy.  Our  own 
efforts  In  this  field  are  well  known.  We 
don't  believe  it  necessary,  however,  to  sacri- 
fice International  trade  in  the  process  of 
providing  farmers  with  income  assurances. 
The  system  established  by  the  common 
agricultural  policy,  if  utilized  to  maintain 
high  Internal  t€u-get  prices,  could  provide  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  uneconomic  produc- 
tion. Such  a  practice  would  entail  tremen- 
dotia  economic  and  social  costs  to  the  non- 
agricultural  sectors  of  the  Common  Market 
economy. 

My  Government,  of  course,  is  aware  that 
one  way  to  deal  with  some  of  the  trouble- 
some agrlcultiiral  trade  problems  would  be 
through  the  negotiation  of  International 
commodity  arrangements. 

We  have  observed  with  very  real  interest 
the  reference  to  commodity  arrangements 
Included  In  the  Declaration  of  Common- 
wealth Ministers  last  September.  We  have 
also  noted  the  reports  out  of  Brussels  regard- 
ing the  Interest  of  the  Eiu-opean  Economic 
Community  In  negotiating  commodity  ar- 
rangements for  temi>erate  zone  agricultural 
products,  and  Mr.  Pisani's  stimulating  re- 
marks on  the  same  subject. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  international 
commodity  arrangements  merit  considera- 
tion. We  would  be  willing  at  the  proper  time 
to  seek  to  negotiate  such  arrangements. 

We  think  that  a  pragmatic  approach  is 
best,  one  which  undertakes  to  examine,  com- 
modity by  commodity,  beginning  vrtth  grains, 
the  possibility  of  using  commodity  arrange- 
ments as  a  means  of  maintaining  trade. 

The  variable  levies  Imposed  on  grain  im- 
ports by  the  Eiu-opean  Economic  Comanunity, 
and  the  decisions  which  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Commimity  must  make  soon  with 
respect  to  grain  prices,  lend  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  this  task.  As  you  know,  a  special 
GATT  group  has  been  set  up  to  study  the 
problem  of  grains.  It  has  held  one  meeting 
but  adjourned  without  really  coming  to 
grips  with  the  issues  Involved.  We  would 
like  to  see  this  group  reconvened  as  early  In 
1963  as  possible. 

The  principal  objective  of  commodity  ar- 
rangements, as  we  see  it,  would  be  to  develop 
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measures  for  maintaining  trade  in  those 
commodities  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  regulation  by  fixed  boxmd  tariffs,  within 
this  context,  exporters  would  expect  to  ob- 
tain meaningful  assurances  of  access  to  tra- 
ditional markets.  The  elements  which  we 
believe  should  be  considered  in  such  agree- 
ments include  International  prices,  producer 
prices,  supply  management  Including  supply 
control,  import  quotas,  export  shares,  stock- 
ing, and  contributions  in  tbe  form  of  food 
aid  to  less  developed  countries.  Obligations 
with  respect  to  any  of  these  elements  In- 
cluded in  the  agreement  should  apply  equally 
to  importing  countries  as  well  as  to  export- 
ing countries.  If  It  is  not  possible  to  agree 
on  fixing  producer  prices  in  Importing  coun- 
tries, then  specific  assurances  us  to  the  main- 
tenance of  established  levels  of  imports 
would  be  required. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
to  include  in  any  commodity  arrangement 
effective  measures  of  supply  management. 
The  productive  capabilities  of  oiu-  agricul- 
tural industries  simply  exceed  possible  out- 
lets for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
would  be  encountered  in  negotiating  agree- 
ments that  include  elements  which  I  have 
Just  Indicated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
list  of  commodities  for  which  commodity 
arrangements  are  considered  should  be  lim- 
ited. This  problem  needs  to  be  studied 
carefully. 

International  commodity  arrangements  of 
the  complex  nature  I  have  described  do  not 
offer  the  only  possible  solvition  to  trade 
problems  arising  from  the  use  of  variable 
levies.  Other  possible  solutions  are  available. 
I  have  in  mind  such  measures  as  establish- 
ing a  maximum  on  the  variable  levy,  the 
negotiation  of  the  level  of  internal  prices,  or 
provisions  which  would  give  reasonable  as- 
surances that  imports  would  be  maintained 
at  some  specified  level,  possibly  on  a  basis 
that  allowed  exporters  to  retain  a  percentage 
share  of  a  market. 

Negotiation  of  commodity  arrangements  is 
likely  in  any  event  to  be  a  time-consuming 
process.  In  the  meantime,  trade  in  a  num- 
ber of  commodities  is  threatened  by  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  regulations. 
Where  the  possibility  exists  that  trade  will 
be  impaired  by  these  regulations,  we  believe 
that  interim  measures  should  be  adopted 
which  assure  the  maintenance  of  trade 
pending  the  negotiation  of  permanent  ar- 
rangements. These  interim  arrangements 
might  take  the  form  of  appropriate  adjust- 
ments in  European  Economic  Community 
regulations  affecting  external  trade  so  as  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  a  specified  volume 
of  imports. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  common 
agricultural  policy  which  cause  us  great  con- 
cern. One  of  these  is  the  system  of  mini- 
mum Import  gate  prices  which  is  being  ap- 
plied to  some  products.  We  think  this 
device  should  be  used  only  to  prevent  dump- 
ing. As  we  understand  this  feature,  how- 
ever, the  consequences  are  much  broader 
than  protection  against  dumping. 

The  gate  prices  already  announced  for 
poultry  serve  to  Illustrate  ray  point.  U.S. 
poultry  is  offered  on  world  markets  at  rea- 
sonable prices  because  of  the  efficiency 
achieved  by  American  producers,  and  our 
poultry  is  exported  by  the  private  trade  with- 
out any  subsidy.  But  a  minimum  Import 
price  higher  than  the  U.S.  export  price  for 
poultry  subjects  our  exports  to  an  additional 
duty  and  denies  consumers  la  the  Euroi>ean 
Economic  Conamunity  part  of  the  benefits  of 
the  efficient  low  cost  American  production. 

We  have  Just  learned  that  the  European 
Economic  Community  Commission  has  re- 
cently authorized  a  uniform  sluice  gate  dif- 
ferential levy  (i.e.,  an  additional  uniform 
entry  fee)  on  U.S.  poultry.  This  will  con- 
stitute an  additional  penalty  against  our 
exfKjrt  trade,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 


urge  reconsideration  of  this  action.  We  are 
most  seriously  regarding  the  need  for  lim- 
itations on  the  variable  levy  and  the  gate 
price  with  respect  to  poultry.  The  conse- 
quences of  overprotectionlsm  in  this  area 
would  be  most  dam-aging. 

The  United  States  is  fully  prepared  to  play 
its  part  in  carrying  forward  negotiations 
aimed  at  maintaining  international  trade  at 
satisfactory  levels.  The  new  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  provides  us  with 
additional  tools  for  doing  this. 

The  new  trade  act  gives  the  President 
broad  authority  to  negotiate  reductions  in 
duties  up  to  100  percent.  There  are  special 
provisions  which  will  facilitate  negotiating 
tariff  reductions  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  in  broad  categories  of  products, 
agricultural  as  well  as  industrial.  The  re- 
ductions negotiated  under  this  authority  win 
continue  to  be  applied  in  a  nondiscrimlna. 
tory  basis  and  will  thus  benefit  all  members 
of  the  GATT. 

We  Intend  to  utilize  the  provisions  of  the 
new  act  fully  in  promoting  more  liberal  trade 
policies  for  agricultural  commodities.  We 
expect  the  broad  concessions  we  are  author- 
ized to  negotiate  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
will  enable  the  negotiation  of  a  great  inter- 
locking system  of  more  liberal  and  expanded 
trade.  This  system  of  concessions  must  nec- 
essarily include  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
our  agricultural  trade  as  well  as  for  our 
industrial  products. 

We  have  noted  and  are  concerned  over  the 
attitudes  and  disposition  of  several  Impor- 
tant trading  commimltles  at  recent  tariff 
negotiations  to  exclude  from  the  negotia- 
tions In  major  part.  If  not  altogether,  trade 
In  agricultural  products.  Tliere  Is  currently 
a  strong  inclination,  especially  among  indus- 
trial countries,  to  separate  negotiations  on 
agricultural  trade  from  the  trade  in  indus- 
trial goods.  We  do  not  approve  of  this  prac- 
tice. It  is  obvious  that  in  order  for  the 
many  countries  which  are  principally  export- 
ers of  agricultural  goods  to  participate  In 
tariff  and  trade  negotiations  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers,  they  must  have  some 
assurance  that  they  can  negotiate  meaning- 
ful terms  of  access  to  foreign  markets  for 
their  products.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  including  trade  In  agriculture  in 
the  traditional  tariff  negotiating  procedures 
of  the  GATT. 

Greater  attention  must  also  be  paid,  both 
In  the  short  and  long  term,  to  the  effect  on 
agricultural  trade  of  nontariff  obstacles: 
Import  restrictions,  quotas,  subsidies,  dump- 
ing, export  aids,  and  various  other  nontariff 
devices  In  use  by  member  countries,  incKid- 
Ing  my  own.  Not  enough  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  obstacles,  despite  the  re'a- 
tive  degree  of  prosperity  we  have  together 
obtained  since  World  War  II.  We  now  have 
in  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  OECD 
and  particularly  In  the  Joint  working  partv  it 
has  formed  with  the  Trade  Committee  the 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  these  problem.s 
We  Intend  to  confront  other  members  on 
restrictions  applied  against  U.S.  exports-  we 
hope  for  redress  of  unfair  practices  We 
expect  other  members  to  confront  us  on  dif- 
ficulties they  may  be  experiencing  in  the 
U.S.  market.  In  these  confrontations  there 
are  good  chances  for  progress  toward  more 
liberal  trade  policies. 

I  assure  you  that  my  Government  will  be 
willing  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  our  a^i- 
cultural  trade  policies,  and  will  be  as  forth- 
coming as  any  other  member  In  Its  efforts 
to  find  equitable  solutions  to  these  specific 
trade  problems. 

The  trade  problems  confronting  us  in  aeri- 
culture  are  so  serious  that  the  time  Is  over- 
due for  frank,  plain  talk.  That  Is  exactly 
what  I  am  doing  today,  and  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  we  can  use  the  OECD  effectively  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  trade 
problems  and  possible  solutions. 
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The  United  States  would  have  difficulty 
in  concluding  a  general  round  of  negotia- 
tions If  trade  problems  on  major  Items  of 
agricultural  trade  were  left  unresolved. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  by 
QO  means  wo\ild  we  want  to  exempt  Ameri- 
can agriculture  from  making  Its  own  con- 
txlbutlon  to  the  solution  of  the  Interna- 
tional trade  problems  that  face  us.  We 
would  not  ask  others  to  adopt  rules  that  we 
would  not  apply  to  ourselves.  Naturally. 
In  urging  the  Etiropean  Economic  Com- 
munity to  maintain  moderate  Internal  price 
levels  and  liberal  trading  practices,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  must  also  un- 
dertake comparable  obligations.  We  are 
prep>ared  to  consider  constructively  your  sug- 
gestions for  modifications  of  our  practices, 
including  export  aids  and  import  restrictions 
maintained  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  part  of  more 
satisfactory  global  arrangements  for  agri- 
cultural trade.  I  should  remind  you.  how- 
ever, that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  not  agree 
to  any  major  alteration  of  U.S.  agricultural 
policies  unless  other  nations  are  prepared 
to  take  similar  steps. 

The  European  Economic  Community.  In 
turn,  has  a  great  moral  and  practical  re- 
sponsibility In  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional trade  Just  because  Its  weight  In  that 
trade  Is  going  to  be  so  Important.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  EEC's  awareness  of  this  respon- 
sibility. Hence,  we  look  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  future  cooperation  in  the  free 
world  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  twin  prob- 
lem of  agricultural  protectionism  and  trade. 

Each  of  us  here  recognizes  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem.  Equally,  we  must  recognize 
the  necessity  of  finding  solutions.  Not  only 
maintenance  of  trade  but  the  continued 
luiity  and  strength  of  the  Western  World  Is 
at  stake. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  helped  to  re- 
build markets  in  those  countries,  and 
we  can  at  least  expect,  and  should  ex- 
pect, that  we  will  be  treated  as  a  friend 
and  not  as  an  outsider.  We  should  be 
treated  as  a  partner,  and  not  as  a  com- 
petitive enemy. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  response 
from  most  of  the  countries  in  Western 
Europe  is  favorable  and  friendly,  but 
that  the  agriculture  decisions  have  not 
as  yet  been  fully  consummated.  We  still 
have  some  time  to  press  our  case.  Our 
case  is  stated  succinctly  and,  I  think, 
brilliantly  and  forcefully  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who  speaks  not 
merely  for  himself,  on  these  questions, 
but  also  for  the  Grovemment  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  supported  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  our  other  important 
officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  recent  date  describ- 
ing the  situation  in  Brussels  on  the  eve 
of  today's  momentous  discussions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Market  Battle  Reopens  Today 
(By  Tom  Streithorst) 

Baussfxs.  January  27. — The  struggle  of  de 
Gaulle  versus  the  United  Kingdom  returns 
to  Brussels  Monday  as  another  round  opens 
here  In  the  15-month-old  battle  over  British 
entry  into  the  European  Common  Market. 

The  struggle,  however,  will  be  fought  with- 
out British  presence  at  the  opening  session. 
The  dispute  now  lies  within  the  actual  mem- 


bership of  the  Kur(^>ean  Bconomic  Ciommu- 
nlty  (KEC) .  as  the  Common  Market  is  called. 

The  key  question  for  the  negotiators  from 
six-member  states  la  do  they  or  do  they 
not  want  to  continue  trying  to  find  a  way  of 
bringing  Britain  Into  the  Community? 
Prance  has  announced  its  determination  to 
end  the  talks:  the  others  want  to  continue. 

Present  in  the  negotiations  will  be  dele- 
gations from  Prance.  Italy,  West  Germany, 
and  the  Benelux  nations,  plus  the  nonvoting 
representatives  of  the  European  Economic 
Community's  executive,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Commission. 

As  the  slx-natlon  talks  go  on  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  new  Belgian  Foreign  Ministry 
building,  the  British  delegation,  under  Lord 
Privy  Seal  Edward  Heath,  will  be  a  few 
doors  away  on  the  same  floor  awaiting  the 
results. 

The  West  German  delegation  under  For- 
eign Minister  Gerhard  Schroeder — a  stanch 
supporter  of  British  membership — Is  ex- 
pected to  propose  that  the  Common  Market 
Commission's  president.  Walter  Hallsteln, 
draw  up  a  report  outlining  progress  to  date 
and  problems  remaining  in  the  now  faltering 
negotiations  and  prop>oslng  solutions. 

Much  depends  on  how  strong  a  mandate 
the  German  proposal  gives  Hallsteln  and  his 
Commission.  The  French  would  like  to  see 
the  Commission  limited  to  the  role  of  book- 
keeper, drafting  a  simple  balance  sheet  of 
successes  and  failures  to  date.  If  this  ap- 
proach were  adopted,  the  Commission's  re- 
port would  amount  to  little  more  than  an 
epitaph  to  the  British  bid  to  Join  Europe. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  Hallsteln,  who  sees  the 
supranational  Commission's  role  as  an  ever- 
expanding  one.  would  agree  to  undertake  a 
report  bound  to  failure  from  the  start.  He 
and  the  other  five  delegations  favor  a  Com- 
mission report  which  suggests  solutions  to 
outstanding  problems  and  amounts  to  a 
virtual  mediator's  role  for  the  Commission. 

The  problem  for  the  German  Foreign  Of- 
fice has  been  to  frame  a  proposal  that  can  be 
effective  In  keeping  the  talks  alive,  but  one 
getting  Britain  Into  the  Common  Market 
that  would  not  be  so  strongly  worded  that 
Prance  would  not  accept  It.  While  the  pro- 
posal is  believed  to  have  been  completed  its 
terms  remain  unpublished. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  provide  maximtun 
backing  for  British  entry.  West  Germany's 
Minister  of  Economy.  Ludwlg  Erhard. 
another  British  entry  supporter,  will  be 
among  the  members  of  the  West  German 
delegation.  Erhard  dines  tonight  with  Chief 
British  Negotiator  Heath  and  It  is  likely  that 
Heath  will  have  an  advance  look  at  the 
German  proposal. 

Before  meeting  Erhard,  Heath  conferred 
with  Christian  A.  Herter.  former  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  Is  here  as  a  special  Amer- 
ican representative  on  trade  matters.  Heath 
also  called  on  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak,  an  outspoken  advocate  of  Brit- 
ish entry. 

Spaak  earlier  had  suggested  In  a  radio 
Interview  that  the  five  Common  Market  pro- 
ponents of  British  membership  consider  con- 
tinuing the  negotiations  alone  if  Prance 
persists  In  her  efforts  to  exclude  the  United 
Kingdom. 

All  observers  here  agree  that  West  Ger- 
many's role  is  the  fundamental  one.  Italy 
and  the  Benelux  countries  are  outspokenly  on 
the  side  of  the  British  entry.  The  nonvoting 
but  Influential  Commission,  with  its  role  of 
safeguarding  the  Interests  of  the  Commu- 
nity— seems  to  have  swung  to  the  view  that 
the  British  should  be  inside — if  only  to  pre- 
vent the  Community  from  tearing  itseif 
apart  by  Internal  disputes. 

Germany,  In  the  opinion  of  experienced 
observers  here,  must  remain  solidly  with  the 
pro-British  entry  forces  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  chance  of  turning  French  President  dc 
Gaulle  from  his  antl-Brltlsh  course. 


THE  CX>MING  DEBATE  ON  TAXES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  on  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  remarked  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  deal  in  substantive  issues  rather 
than  procedural  ones.  He  urged  that 
the  opponents  of  the  proposed  rules 
changes  take  positive  action  that  would 
bring  the  issue  to  a  point  of  decision. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  regrets 
that  this  has  not  happened.  We  have 
a  number  of  substantive  issues  already 
before  the  Senate  and  I  believe  it  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  careful  analysis  and 
study  of  the  more  important  ones. 

In  terms  of  total  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion. I  know  of  no  more  importance  is- 
sues than  those  raised  in  the  President's 
tax  message  delivered  to  the  Congress 
last  week.  It  does  not  require  deep  pro- 
phetic wisdom  to  realize  that  tax  reduc- 
tion and  reform  will  be  the  principal  is- 
sues before  us  this  session. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  called  for  a 
substantial  tax  reduction  last  spring.  I 
maintain  that  maximum  economic  im- 
pact would  have  been  achieved  if  my 
recommendations  had  been  implemented. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  said  in  a  policy  state- 
ment in  I>ecember,  significant  results — 
both  of  a  short  and  a  long  term  nature — 
could  be  achieved  if  the  88th  Congress 
acted  promptly  in  response  to  President 
Kennedy's  request  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  tax  reduction  and  reform. 

I  wish  to  compliment  President  Ken- 
nedy Eind  his  staff  of  economic  advisers, 
particularly  Dr.  Walter  Heller.  Chair- 
man of  the  CoimcU  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, for  submitting  the  tax  proposals 
early  in  the  session.  I  know  that  much 
study,  analysis,  and  debate  will  take  place 
before  Congress  will  complete  its  work. 
But  there  are  few  issues  more  demand- 
ing of  the  concern  of  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent for  explicitly  urging  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  adoption  of  a  Federal  fiscal  pol- 
icy designed  to  expand  dramatically  the 
utilization  of  productive  resources  of  this 
country,  both  human  and  industrial. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  laid  the 
economic  chips  on  the  table.  He  has  ac- 
knowledged that  our  actual  rate  of  eco- 
ncHnic  expansion  is  lagging  behind  the 
potential  growth  rate.  He  has  attrib- 
uted this  undeniable  fact — at  least  In 
part — to  the  Federal  Government's  ir- 
rational fiscal  policy.  He  has  admitted 
that  drastic  steps  are  necessary  if  the 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
to  follow  the  most  basic  economic  guide- 
lines that  have  been  developed  over  the 
past  decades.  He  has  proposed  a  com- 
prehensive tax  program  that  seeks  to  es- 
tablish a  rational  Federal  tax  policy. 

In  taking  this  bold  and  historic  step, 
the  President  also  has  attacked  the  No.  1 
economic  heresy  that  has  bedeviled 
the  body  politic  for  the  past  15  years, 
namely  that  a  balanced  Federal  budget — 
regardless  of  other  related  conse- 
quences— is  the  highest  possible  eco- 
nomic achievement  open  to  mortal  man. 

Without  engaging  in  an  extended  de- 
bate on  this  subject  at  this  time,  I  only 
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wisb  to  Indicate  that  President  Elsen- 
bover^  mucb-faeralded  attanpCs  to  bal- 
aaee  the  Federal  budcet  in  IflST  proved 
to  be  tbe  fandamental  andnlyins  cause 
c€  the  19M  reoeMkn,  wtaicfa  then  pro- 
duced a  totally  onezpected  and  on- 
Idazmed  record  peacetime  defldt  of  $13.4 
billlcD.  A  more  rational  and  informed 
understanding  of  tbe  Impact  of  Federal 
fiscal  poUcy  on  the  entire  economy  of 
the  coontry  would  have  avoided  such  an 
unfortimate  result. 

The  Roal  of  a  rational  fiscal  ptriicy  is 
achlevonmt  of  the  fun  utilization  of 
available  manpower,  plants,  and  ma- 
chines while  avoiding  the  dangers  of  in- 
flattonary  shortages.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  add  to  the 
demand  fw  goods  and  services  until  the 
economy  approaches  full  emplosrment. 
Our  existing  tax  policies  are  incapable 
ot  achieving  this  goaL 

As  we  begin  this  great  debate  cm  taxes. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  for  every  Amer- 
ican to  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  in  establishing  a  ra- 
ticmal  IiMeral  tax  polii^.  I  would  like 
to  recommend  to  all  economic  laymen 
like  myself  an  article  entitled.  "The  Pos- 
itive Role  of  Fiscal  Policy,"  that  ap- 
peared in  the  January  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican FederaUonist.  the  ofDcial  monthly 
magazine  of  the  AIT.-CIO.  This  arti- 
cle presents  an  easily  understood,  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  components 
of  a  rational  fiscal  policy  and  indicates 
how  siich  a  policy  would  be  a  major  in- 
gredient to  revitalizing  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  f(dlows: 


Thi  Pobittve  Role  or  Fiscal  Polict 

THE  KEY  BUDGET  CONCEPTS 

Administrative  budget:  This  la  the  Fed- 
eral budget  u«uaU7  dlwruesed  In  the  ne-ws- 
papera  and  over  radio  and  televlalon.  It 
Includes  the  expenditure*  for  which  yearly 
apprcprlatlona  by  Congress  are  needed  and 
the  tax  receipts  that  are  paid  Into  the  Oov- 
emmenfs  general  fund.  The  adminifitra- 
tlve  budget  deala  with  the  general  operations 
of  the  Government.  It  Includes  Federal 
expenditures  for  national  defense,  the  op- 
eration of  Government  agencies,  veterans 
and  farm  programs,  housing  and  natiural 
resources  programs  and  interest  payments 
on  the  Ftederal  debt.  Federal  receipts,  under 
this  budget,  essentially  come  from  individual 
Income  and  corporate  profit  taxes,  excise 
taxes  and  ciistoins  duties. 

This  budget,  however,  does  not  Include 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government's 
various  trust  funds— neither  the  specially 
earmarked  payroll  taxes  for  the  sodal  se- 
curity trust  fond  nor  expenditures  to  those 
who  receive  old-age.  survivors'  and  disability 
insurance  payments;  neither  the  special 
gasoline  taxes  for  the  highway  trust  fund 
nor  expenditures  for  the  Federal  highway 
program. 

The  administrative  budget  Incltides  the 
bulk  of  the  Government's  financial  opera- 
tions but  not  all  of  them.  Since  the  trust 
f\md8  are  excluded  from  this  budget.  It  Is 
an  Incomplete  presentation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  operations. 

Cash  budget:  This  U  the  budget  that 
shows  the  flow  of  Federal  receipts  from  the 
public  and  payments  to  the  public.  It  In- 
cludes the  operation  of   the   various   trust 


funds— ^tax  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
social  security  and  highway  trust  funds,  de- 
posits and  withdrawals  ^  States  for  the 
unemployment  insurance  system,  payments 
Into  and  out  of  the  veterans*  life  Insurance 
jjrogram. 

The  difference  between  the  administrative 
budget  and  the  cash  budget  can  be  seen 
this  way:  In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June 
30.  1962,  the  administrative  budget  showed 
receipts  of  %aiA  blUlon  and  expenditures  of 
$87.7  billion.  With  the  addition  of  trust 
fund  operations,  the  cash  budget's  receipts 
from  the  public  were  $101.9  MUlon  and  pay- 
ments to  the  public  were  $107.8  billion. 

The  cash  budget  measures  all  Federal  Gov- 
erxunent  cash  transactions  with  the  public. 

National  Income  accounts  budget:  This 
budget  measures  the  impact  of  Federal  tax- 
ing and  spending  on  the  economy — on  the 
flow  of  the  NaUon's  Income  and  production. 
It  Includes  the  operation  of  the  trust  funds 
and  records  Federal  receipu  and  expendi- 
tures that  directly  affect  the  Income  and 
production  of  the  Nation. 

The  national  Inconxe  accounts  budget  re- 
cords taxes  and  spending  on  an  accrual  basis 
at  the  time  they  affect  economic  activities 
rather  than  when  taxes  are  actually  paid  or 
Government  checks  are  issued.  Corpora- 
Uons.  for  example,  set  aside  funds  for  tax 
pajrments  about  6  montlis  before  they  are 
actually  paid;  the  economic  Impact  occurs 
when  tbe  funds  are  put  aside  for  future  tax 
payments.  Elxpendltures  are  recorded  in  the 
national  Income  accounts  budget  when  goods 
are  delivered  or  services  performed  rather 
Uiaa  when  the  Federal  Government's  check 
Is  issued. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  the 
national  Income  accounts  budget  indicates 
that  receipts  were  $104.8  bllUon  while  ex- 
penditures were  $105.7  bilUon— thus  the  Fed- 
eral Government  placed  $900  mUllon  more 
funds  Into  the  economy's  spending  stream 
than  It  took  out. 

Capital  budget:  This  form  of  budget  has 
been  proposed  for  the  Federal  Government 
but  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  It  is  used  by 
private  business  corporations,  many  States 
and  scores  of  municipalities  as  well  as  many 
foreign  nations.  It  has  been  reconmiended 
by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Hoover 
Ccfflamission.  and  the  1960  Democratic  Party 
platform. 

A  capital  budget  would  present  a  separate 
accoimtlng  and  financing  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  an  investment  nature — separate 
from  current  transactions  such  as  salary  pay- 
ments to  employees  of  a  Government  agency 
in  Washington.  Among  Federal  Investment 
outlays  are  such  programs  as  loans  for  hous- 
ing, agriculture,  and  maritime  that  are 
repaid  to  the  Government  with  Interest;  cap- 
ital Investments  for  highways,  hospitals,  air- 
ports, and  public  buUdings,  the  development 
of  public  lands.  In  general,  the  Govern- 
ment's capital  investments  include  self- 
liquidating  loans  and  expenditures  which 
provide  services  over  a  period  of  years. 

Under  a  capital  budget,  such  Investment 
outlays  would  be  listed  separately  in  the 
Government's  books  and  In  a  businesslike 
manner,  as  corporations  account  for  their 
Investments  in  plants,  machines,  and  loans 
separately  from  expenditures  for  raw  mate- 
rials. At  present,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Investment  outlays  are  simply 
lumped  together  with  all  other  forms  of 
spending.  Current  expenditures  for  such 
Items  ss  offlce  supplies  for  Government  agen- 
cies, for  example,  are  combined  with  outlays 
for  reimbursable  loans  and  the  construction 
of  hospitals.  A  capital  budget  would  sep- 
arate out  expenditures  for  Investments  from 
other  C3rovemment  outlays. 

Federal  budget  policy  can  be  a  powerful 
tool  for  achieving  and  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment and  maximum  use  of  plants  and 
machines.     It  must  become   such   a  tool   If 
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the  American  ecoaxnny  Is  to  regain  a  tIbw 
ous  forward  mc»nenttun.  ^^' 

Other  countries  use  their  fiscal  poMcie»_ 
the  combined  effects  of  government  taxlnr 
and  spending — ss  a  means  of  matntalnlnf 
rapid  economic  growth.  Unfortunately  fl,! 
cal  policy  in  the  United  SUtes  has  not  been 
used  In  a  rational  and  flexible  manner  as  a 
key  element  In  the  Nation's  economic  doI 
Icles.  *^ 

Indeed,  the  Federal  budget's  actual  opera- 
tions have  become  a  braking  force  on  the 
economy's  forward  progress.  Emphasis  on 
trying  to  achieve  balanced  budgets,  under 
almost  any  kind  of  condition,  has  resulted 
In  budget  deficits.  It  has  slowed  down  need- 
ed Increases  In  Government  Investment  for 
the  Improved  public  services  required  by  a 
rapidly  growing,  urban  population.  And  it 
has  dampened  down  necessary  increases  In 
sales,  production  and  employment  while  the 
economy's  ability  to  produce  more  goods  and 
services  has  continued  to  grow  rapidly. 

Too  many  Americans  stUl  think  of  Federal 
taxing  and  spending  In  terms  of  the  America 
of  the  1800's.  That  America  was  a  much 
simpler  society  of  farms  and  small  towns  in 
which  most  of  the  workforce  were  self-em- 
ployed farmers,  storekeepers,  and  artisans;  a 
country  with  a  much  smaller  population 
much  smaller  defense  needs,  and  much 
smaUer  Government  expenditures.  That 
America,  which  required  a  minimum  of 
Federal  action,  has  disappeared  along  with 
the  buffalo. 

Most  Americans  now  live  in  large  metro- 
politan areas  and  work  for  companies  that 
seU  their  products  in  nationwide  markets 
World  War  n  and  the  cold  war  have  made 
large  defense  expendltTires  a  conUnulng  ne- 
cessity and  have  placed  the  United  States  to 
the  forefront  of  the  free  world.  From  a  amaU 
factor  that  accounted  for  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  total  national  production.  Fed- 
eral taxing  and  spending  now  account  for 
about  one-fifth   of   naUonal  output. 

If  America  Is  to  meet  Its  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities, then  Federal  budget  policy 
must  be  modernized. 

Why  have  Federal  spending  and  taxation 
become  an  Important  factor  in  the  American 
economy? 

After  World  War  I.  Federal  expenditures 
were  at  a  yearly  average  of  »3J2  billion  In 
the  1922-29  period.  Defense  spending  was 
only  about  $745  million  a  year  and  the  bulk 
of  Federal  outlays — 78  percent — was  for  cl- 
vUian  purposes.  Federal  taxes  accounted  for 
approximately  4  percent  of  total  national 
output  and  almost  the  same  share  of  na- 
Uonal production  was  put  back  into  the 
spending  stream  through  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

In  the  1930's,  Federal  programs  to  halt 
the  havoc  of  the  great  depression  caused 
Increases  in  Government  outlays.  Farm  pro- 
grams, public  works  efforts,  and  relief  pro- 
grams for  the  unemployed  brought  increases 
in  the  Federal  Government's  admlnistra- 
Uve  budget  expenditures.  Creation  of  the 
unemployment  Insurance  and  social  security 
systems  meant  the  establishment  of  special- 
ly earmarked  Federal  trust  ftmds— separate 
accotmts  of  special  payroll  taxes  that  are 
paid  out  only  for  the  specific  purposes  of 
social  security  and  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits. 

By  1938,  the  last  New  Deal  year  before 
Europe  moved  to  the  brink  of  war,  admin- 
istrative budget  expenditures  for  defense 
and  general  operations  of  Government  were 
$6.8  billion  or  7.7  percent  of  the  depression- 
level  total  naUonal  production.  Including 
the  operations  of  the  trust  funds,  which  were 
In  their  early  beginnings,  all  Federal  cash 
paymente  to  the  public  were  $7ja  billion  or 
8.2  percent  of  the  depressed  level  of  naUonal 
output. 

New  Deal  programs  did  not  Increase  the 

size  of  Federal  fiscal  operations  very  sharply. 
Expenditures  soared,  however,  during  World 
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War  n.  By  1944.  the  peak  of  the  war  effort, 
Federal  expenditures  reached  $95  billion — 
45  percent  of  the  Nation's  rapidly  growing 
total  production — with  defense  ouUays  of 
$80  4  billion.' 

Federal  spending  was  slashed  in  the  years 
after  World  War  II  despite  the  increased 
expenditures  for  veterans  programs  and  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  war-induced  na- 
tional debt.  In  1949,  national  defense  spend- 
ing fell  to  $19  billion  while  the  costs  of 
war's  aftermath — veterans  programs  and  in- 
terest on  the  debt — were  $12.2  billion. 

In  1949,  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures for  defense  and  the  general  operations 
of  Government  were  $39.5  billion,  15.1  per- 
cent of  total  national  production.  Spending 
for  defense  and  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
were  almost  80  percent  of  administrative 
budget  expenditures.  With  the  inclusion  of 
the  operations  of  the  specially  earmarked 
trust  funds,  total  Federal  cash  payments 
were  $40.6  billion  or  15.5  percent  of  national 
output. 

World  conditions  changed  In  1950  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  clear 
realization  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  would  persist  In  their  conflict 
against  the  free  world.  In  1953,  national 
defense  expenditures  were  up  to  $52.7  bil- 
lion while  the  cost  of  the  war's  aftermath 
was  an  additional  $10.9  billion — the  cost  of 
past  and  current  defense  efforts  was  86  per- 
cent of  administrative  budget  outlays.  The 
administrative  budget  expenditures  of  $74.1 
billion  were  20.6  percent  of  national  output 
while  total  cash  payments  to  the  public, 
including  the  operations  of  the  trust  funds, 
were  $76.8  billion  or  21.4  percent  of  national 
production. 

The  continuing  cold  war  meant  large  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  national  defense,  even  after 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  national  de- 
fense expenditures  were  $55  billion  while 
veterans  programs  and  Interest  payments 
on  the  war-Induced  debt  were  an  additional 
$14.6  billion.  Past  and  present  defense 
spending  were  almost  80  percent  of  adminis- 
trative budget  expenditures  of  $87.7  billion, 
which  accounted  for  16.3  percent  of  total 
national  production.  After  adding  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  highway,  and  other  trust 
funds.  Federal  cash  payments  to  the  public 
totaled  $107.6  billion  or  19.9  percent  of 
national  output. 

While  the  compelling  requirements  for 
national  defense  in  a  period  of  cold  war  have 
been  essentially  fulfilled,  the  pressing  needs 
of  a  rapidly  growing  urban  populaUon,  ne- 
glected during  the  war,  have  been  only  partly 
met  in  the  postwar  period.  The  great  bulk 
of  Federal  expendltiu-es  in  recent  yesirs  has 
gone  for  national  defense  purposes.  All 
civilian,  nondefense  related  expenditures 
under  the  administrative  budget  came  to 
only  3.3  percent  of  total  national  production 
in  fiscal  year  1962 — merely  about  $97  per 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  population. 

Persistence  of  the  cold  wm  and  America's 
International  obligations  in  the  future  will 
require  continuing  large  outlays  for  national 
defense.  The  pressing  needs  of  a  growing, 
urban  population  for  direct  Federal  programs 
as  well  as  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
and  local  governments — for  such  programs 
as  education,  health,  housing,  urban  re- 
development, and  Improved  transportation 
facilities  In  metropolitan  areas — require 
additional  Federal  expenditures  for  civilian 
purposes.  The  outlook,  therefore,  is  for  con- 
tinuation of  large  Federal  expenditures  to 
meet  the  Nation's  defense  and  civilian  needs 
In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cent\iry. 


*  References  to  fiscal  operations  in  specific 
years  are  for  the  Government's  fiscal  years, 
which  end  June  SO.  Reference  to  1944,  for 
example,  is  to  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June 
30,  1»44. 


A  significant  part  of  these  Federal  outlays, 
of  course.  Is  for  investment  puriKwes — such 
as  reimbursable  loans  and  Investments  in 
public  buildings,  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resoiu-ces.  In  this 
sense,  many  Federal  expenditures  are  similar 
to  business  investments  in  new  plants  and 
machines  rather  than  outlays  that  are  Im- 
mediately consumed  or  that  go  up  In  smoke. 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  required  levels  of 
expenditures  and  Investments  can  be  met  by 
the  great  productive  and  wealth-creating 
ability  of  the  American  economy.  They  will 
be  more  easily  met  by  a  rapidly  growing 
economy,  expanding  i>ersonal  Incomes  and 
business  profits  than  by  the  slow  economic 
growth  of  recent  years. 

Outlays  of  $100  billion  are  20  percent  of 
$500  billion  national  production,  but  20  per- 
cent of  a  $600  billion  total  national  output 
would  mean  $120  billion.  A  concentrated  ef- 
fort is  needed  to  Increase  the  economy's  rate 
of  economic  growth  and  its  ability  to  more 
easily  absorb  the  required  costs  of  meeting 
America's  needs. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FEDERAL  DEBT? 

Opponents  of  a  rational  fiscal  policy 
usually  focus  their  attention  on  the  Federal 
debt.  What  does  the  record  show  about  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government? 

In  1938.  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n.  the  Federal  debt  was  $37  2  billion  or  42.3 
percent  of  the  depression  level  of  total  na- 
tional output.  Under  the  Impact  of  wartime 
expenditures,  the  debt  Jumped  to  $269.4 
billion  by  mid-1946;  at  that  point,  the  debt 
was  132.8  percent  of  the  Nation's  expanding 
total  production.  This  sharp  rise  of  the 
Federal  debt  clearly  was  due  to  World  War 
II. 

During  the  early  postwar  years,  prosperous 
conditions  and  rapid  economic  growth  pro- 
duced substantial  tax  revenues  despite  a  re- 
duction of  wartime  tax  rates — sufficient  rev- 
enues to  create  surpluses  in  Federal  fiscal 
operations  after  wartime  expenditures  were 
cut.  In  1949.  the  Federal  debt  was  down 
to  $252.8  billion.  The  moderate  decline  of 
the  debt  In  those  years  was  Eiccompanled  by 
a  rapid  rise  of  sales  and  production  so  that, 
by  mld-1949,  the  Federal  debt  was  down  to 
96.6  percent  of  the  Nation's  growing  national 
output. 

Alter  1949.  however,  Federal  expenditures 
increased  substantially,  mainly  due  to  the 
Korean  war  and  the  continuation  of  the 
cold  war.  Although  tax  rates  were  raised 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  increased 
defense  expenditures  brought  the  debt  up  to 
$271.3  billion  In  mld-1954,  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  NaUonal  production,  however,  In- 
creased much  faster  than  the  debt  In  the 
early  1950'8.  As  a  share  of  total  national 
output,  the  Federal  debt  was  74.9  percent  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954. 

Surpluses  in  the  Government's  fiscal  oper- 
ations were  achieved  In  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1956  and  1957,  refiecting  the 
high  and  rising  personal  Increases  in  busi- 
ness profits  of  the  period. 

But  In  most  years  since  1954,  tax  revenues 
were  less  than  expected.  Recurring  reces- 
sions in  1954,  1958,  and  1961,  accompanied  by 
rising  unemployment  and  short  workweeks, 
meant  lower  Federal  revenues  from  lower 
personal  Incomes  and  business  profits.  The 
deficits  In  Federal  cash  operations  were  $13.1 
billion  In  fiscal  1959  and  $5.1  blUlon  in 
fiscal  1962 — mainly  due  to  the  recessions  and 
relatively  depressed  personal  Incomes  and 
biisiness  profits  of  1958  and  1961. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
the  Federal  debt  was  $298.2  billion.  Over- 
whelmingly, this  debt  was  the  result  of 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  and  contin- 
uation of  the  cold  war. 

Although  the  Federal  debt  has  tended  to 
move  upward  since  the  World  War  n  yeara 
Its  burden  of  weight  on  the  national  econ- 
omy has  been  reduced  considerably  by  In- 
creases   In    naUonal    production.     Between 


1946  and  1962.  the  Federal  debt  Increased 
from  $269.4  billion  to  $298.2  blUion.  But 
total  national  output  rose  much  faster. 
Therefore,  whUe  the  debt  was  132.8  percent 
of  national  production  in  1946 — nearly  33 
percent  greater  than  the  Nation's  total  pro- 
duction— it  was  down  to  55  percent  or  about 
half  of  the  much  greater  gross  national 
product  in  1962. 

The  Nation  was  in  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion to  carry  Its  increased  debt  in  1962  than 
it  was  In  1946,  when  the  debt  was  smaller. 
A  country's  ability  to  carry  a  debt  is  best 
measured  by  its  total  national  production. 
Rising  total  national  output  can  continue 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  Federal  debt  in 
the  future. 

The  cost  of  the  Federal  debt,  of  course,  is 
the  interest  payment  to  those  who  own  the 
debt — the  people  and  businesses  that  hold 
Government  bonds  and  other  Government 
securities.  In  1962,  Interest  payments  were 
$8.9  billion,  which  accounted  for  only  1.6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  output.  These 
Interest  payments  in  1962  were  greater  than 
the  $4.7  billion  Interest  payments  of  1946. 
But  they  accounted  for  a  much  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  greater  national  production — 
1.6  percent  In  1962,  In  contrast  with  2.3 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  output  In  1946. 

Rising  national  production  in  the  postwar 
years  lightened  the  burden  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral debt  Itself  and  the  interest  payments  on 
the  debt  Concentration  on  the  Ino-eased 
debt  and  interest  pajrments  alone  gives  s 
partial  and  distorted  view  of  the  Nation's 
economic  power. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Federal 
debt  is  quite  different  from  a  family  debt. 
A  family's  debt  Is  owned  by  people  or  busi- 
nesses outside  the  family  and  payments  on 
the  debt  go  to  others.  Almost  all  of  the 
Federal  debt  is  owned  by  Americans.  In- 
terest payments  on  the  Federal  debt  are 
made  to  Americans  and  these  payments  add 
to  the  Nation's  consumer  spending  and  busi- 
ness Investments.  Interest  payments  on  the 
Federal  debt,  therefore,  remain  within  the 
United  States. 

OENiaiAL  mEA  or  rational  fiscal  polict 

The  level  of  national  production  and  the 
state  of  affairs  In  the  economy  have  a  direct 
bearing,  as  we  have  seen,  on  whether  Federal 
spending  and  taxing  are  a  heavy  or  light 
burden. 

But  It  works  the  other  way  aroiuid  as 
well.  Federal  fiscal  policies  have  a  direct 
impact  on  naUonal  production  and  the 
direction  in  which  economic  activities  are 
moving. 

The  aim  of  a  rational  and  modern  fiscal 
p>ollcy  should  be  much  more  than  merely 
the  bookkeeping  records  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues and  expenditures.  The  proper  and 
necessary  goal  of  fiscal  policy  in  industrial 
economies  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  should  be  to  sustain  maximum  and 
balanced  growth  of  the  economic  system. 

When  taxes  and  expenditures  account  for 
1  percent,  2  percent,  or  5  percent  of  total 
national  production,  as  In  earlier  days,  the 
impact  on  the  national  economy  Is  small. 
But  when  the  Government's  fiscal  policies 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  about  20  percent  of 
total  national  output,  the  Impact  on  eco- 
nomic  activities   becomes  substantial. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  adds  to  increases 
In  sales,  production  and  employment  when 
it  Injects  more  funds  into  the  economy's 
spending  stream  through  exp>endltures  than 
It  takes  out  of  the  spending  stream  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  Deficits  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  operations  have  an  expan- 
sionary Impact  on  the  economy — they  add  to 
sales,    production    and    emplojrment. 

When  the  Federal  Government  takes  more 
money  out  of  the  spending  stream  through 
taxes  than  it  puts  In  through  expenditures, 
however,  it  dampens  down  further  increases 
In  economic  activities.  Siirpluses  In  Federal 
fiscal   operations  have   a  braking  effect   on 
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additional  Increases  In  sales,  prodiictlon  and 
employment — they  restrain  f\niiier  expan- 
sion In  tbe  demand  for  goods,  services  and 
manpower. 

Under  a  ratlcoial  fiscal  policy,  the  Federal 
Qovemment's  taxing  and  spending.  In  com- 
bination, would  continue  to  add  to  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services  until  the  econ- 
omy approaches  full  employment.  Expan- 
sionary deficits  In  Federal  fiscal  operations — 
with  the  Government  putting  more  funds 
Into  the  spending  stream  than  It  Is  taking 
out — woiild  be  deliberately  sought  and 
planned  so  long  as  unemployment  remains 
high  and  there  are  considerable  amounts  of 
Idle  plants  and  machines. 

Sxirpluses  of  tax  receipts  over  expenditures 
would  be  sought,  under  a  rational  fiscal  pol- 
icy, when  the  economy  Is  operating  at  full 
employment  and  maximum  use  of  plants  and 
machines.  Under  such  conditions.  Fed- 
eral fiscal  operations  should  properly  re- 
strain additional  increases  In  sales,  produc- 
tion and  emplo3rment  In  order  to  curb  the 
danger  of  inflationary  shortages. 

The  amount  of  deficit  or  surplus  In  Fed- 
eral fiscal  operations  should  vary  with  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  When  \uiemploy- 
ment  is  high,  the  deficit  should  be  great 
enough  to  add  to  sales,  production,  and 
jobs  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to 
achieve  maximum  use  of  manpower,  plants, 
and  machines.  When  the  economy  is  oper- 
ating at  full  blast  and  shortages  threaten, 
the  surplus  should  be  great  enough  to  re- 
strain effective  demand  and  reduce  the 
danger  of  shortages  without  throwing  the 
economy  into  a  recession. 

A  rational  fiscal  policy,  therefore,  would 
require  concentrated  attention  on  the  state 
of  affairs  In  the  national  economy  rather 
than  focusing  solely  on  whether  or  not  the 
books  are  In  balance.  The  needs  of  the 
economy  for  maximum  and  balanced  growth 
would  come  first. 

The  goal  of  such  a  fiscal  policy  would  be 
to  maintain  full  use  of  available  manpower, 
plants,  and  machines  while  avoiding  the 
danger  of  Inflationary  shortages.  Such  a 
rapidly  growing,  full -employment  economy 
would  produce  budget  balances  and  sur- 
pluses from  high  and  rising  personal  In- 
comes and  business  profits. 

The  record  shows  that  shortsighted  em- 
phasis on  trying  to  balance  the  budget 
under  almost  all  conditions  tends  to  be  self- 
defeating.  President  Elsenhower,  for  ex- 
ample, sincerely  tried  to  achieve  budget  bal- 
ance* and  surpluses  tmder  almost  aU 
conditions.  But  this  policy  in  1957  was  an 
underlying  cause  of  the  1958  recession, 
which  produced  a  record  peacetime  deficit 
of  $13.1  blUlon  in  the  Ciovertunent's  cash 
operatlcms  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1859.  Greater  attention  to  the  economy's 
needs  in  1957  would  have  resulted  in  a  more 
prosperous  economy  and  in  a  smaller  deficit 
In  fiscal  year  1959  or,  possibly  no  deficit  at 
all. 

Sctnetlmes  people  say  they  can  go  along 
With  the  Idea  of  a  rational  fiscal  policy  •  •  • 
but.  They  then  usually  pose  the  danger  ot 
inflation  that  supposedly  will  arise  from 
deficits  in  Federal  fiscal  operations. 

This  concern  over  the  danger  of  inflation 
arising  from  a  rational  and  flexible  fiscal 
policy  la  needless.  Deficits  in  Federal  fiscal 
operatlona  would  be  sought  only  when  there 
is  slack  in  the  economy.  The  goal  of  such 
a  deficit — the  Government  putting  more 
funds  Into  the  spending  stream  than  It  Is 
taking  out — would  be  to  eliminate  the 
ecouMnys  slack.  When  the  economy  is 
operaUng  at  full  blast  and  there  are  dangers 
of  InflaUonary  shortages,  a  rational  fiscal 
policy  would  seek  budget  surpluses  to  re- 
strain Increases  in  effective  demand. 

Furthwnnore,  the  reo  rd  shows  that  defi- 
cits in  the  Oovemment'b  fiscal  operations  are 
not  Inflationary  in  themselves.  It  depends 
on  the  sUte  of  affairs  In  the  national 
economy. 
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Deficits  during  World  War  n  cw  the 
Korean  war,  when  the  economy  was  at  full 
blast  operations,  were  obviously  Infiatlonary. 
Under  such  conditions,  a  rational  fiscal 
policy  would  seek  restraining  budget  sur- 
pluses— as  were  achieved  In  1951  and  1952 — 
to  the  extent  such  sxirpluses  are  possible. 
But  the  $13.1  billion  peacetime  record  deficit 
In  fiscal  year  1959  was  not  Inflationary  at 
all — both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  re- 
mained at  about  the  same  level  while  the 
deficit  was  building  up.  The  deficit  of  fis- 
cal 1959  prevented  unemplo^Tnent  from  ris- 
ing even  more  than  the  7.6-percent  rate  of 
mid- 1958  and  took  up  some  of  the  large 
amount  of  slack  in  the  economv. 

SIZE  OF  THE  PRESENT  PIOBLEM 

A  rational  and  fiexible  fiscal  policy  la  a 
necessity  for  the  American  economy  in  the 
1960's — to  provide  a  major  p.\rt  of  the  needed 
foundation  to  sustain  rapid  and  balanced 
economic  growth. 

What  would  a  rational  fiscal  policy  for 
1963  look  like?  Before  one  can  outline  the 
shape  of  a  rational  fiscal  policy  for  the  period 
ahead.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  state 
of  affairs  In  the  nationl  economy. 

Ever  since  1953.  the  pace  of  the  economy's 
forward  momentum  has  slowed  down.  The 
real  volume  of  total  national  production  has 
Increased  at  a  yearly  rate  of  only  about  2  7 
percent  in  the  9  years.  1953-62,  in  contrast 
to  a  rate  of  approximately  4.8  percent  In 
the  earlier  postwar  years,  1947-53. 

This  slowdown  has  not  been  due  to  a  lack 
of  sufficient  manpower,  plants  and  machines. 
The  economy's  growing  labor  force  and  in- 
creasing productive  efficiency  since  1953  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  real  volume  of  U)U1 
national  production  to  advance  at  a  yearly 
rate  of  at  least  4  percent.  Indeed,  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the  con- 
tinuing spread  of  automation  In  the  1960's 
mean  the  economy's  ability  to  produce  in  the 
period  ahead  will  advance  about  5  percent  a 
year. 

The  slow  growth  of  the  economy  In  these 
past  9  years — with  frequently  recurring  re- 
cessions— has  resulted  In  Idle  manpower, 
plants  and  machines.  Rising  unemployment 
and  considerable  amounts  of  Idle  plant  and 
equipment  are  a  measure  of  the  economy's 
failure  to  operate  at  maximum  use  of  its 
capabilities. 

The  major  deficiency  in  the  American 
economy,  in  these  past  9  years,  h<ts  been  a 
lack  of  enough  demand  for  the  goods  and 
services  that  can  be  produced.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1962.  it  would  have  required  ap- 
proximately $65  bUlion  (yearly  rate)  of  addi- 
tional total  national  production  to  bring  the 
economy  to  maximum  use  of  manpower, 
plants  and  machines. 

A  substantial  boost  In  sales — at  a  yearly 
rate  of  about  $65  billion — was  needed  In  the 
second  half  of  1962.  But  by  that  time  Fed- 
eral fiscal  operations  almost  ceased  adding  to 
the  rise  of  sales,  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1962,  when  5  5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  were  unemployed 
and  only  about  85  percent  of  Industrial  ca- 
pacity were  In  operation.  Federal  receipts 
and  expenditures,  on  a  national  income  and 
product  account  basis,  were  almost  In  bal- 
ance. The  deficit  in  Federal  fiscal  opera- 
tions was  only  $600  million.  Federal  budget 
operations,  therefore,  almost  stopped  adding 
to  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  when 
the  economy  was  still  far  short  erf  maximum 
use  of  its  capebUitles.  This  economic  lack 
of  balance  was  generally  true  of  the  third 
quarter  ot  1962  as  well,  although  the  Govern- 
ment's flgtu-es  are  not  yet  available. 

These  events  of  1962  are  merely  the  most 
recent  examples  of  the  illogical  operations  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent's  fiscal  policies. 
Should  these  trends  continue,  they  can  set 
the  foundation  for  another  recession  in 
1963,  Just  as  similar  developnvnts  contrib- 
uted to  the  recessions  of  1958  and  1961. 


The  conservative  economist.  Dr.  Arthur  p 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advertisers  during  the  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, points  out  the  upttn-n  from  the 
1958  recession  was  cut  short  by  a  sharp  swing 
of  Federal  fiscal  operatlorw.  from  deficit  to 
surplus,  before  full  employment  was  reached 
Among  the  major  causes  of  the  1961  reces- 
sion, according  to  Dr.  Burns,  was  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  financial  operations.  He 
declares: 

"We  had  a  violent  shift  in  Federal  fin.nnces 
Between  the  first  quarter  of  1959  and  the 
third  quarter  of  1959.  the  Federal  cash  deficit 
allowing  for  seasonal  factors,  fell  from  an 
annual  rate  of  $17  to  $2  billion.  By  the 
second  quarter  of  1960,  we  were  already 
operating  with  a  surplus  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $7  billion.  Thus  In  a  period  of  little  more 
than  a  year  we  had  a  tvimaround  in  Federal 
finances  of  about  $24  billion.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  very  sharpest  shifts  of 
Federal  finances  in  our  Nation's  history." 

In  1959  and  1960.  according  to  Dr.  Burns. 
Federal  fiscal  operations  contrlbut-d  to  cut- 
ting short  the  pickup  from  the  1958  reces- 
sion—like slamming  on  the  brakes  of  a  fast- 
moving  car.  By  mid- 1962,  Federal  fiscal 
operations  once  again  failed  to  advance  the 
economy's  momentum  toward  maximum  use 
of  manpower,  plants  and  machines.  Fed- 
eral fiscal  operations  were  not  a  braking 
force  on  the  economy  In  1962  as  they  had 
been  In  1960.  But  the  economy's  continued 
need  for  accelerator  assistance  from  Federal 
fiscal  operations  were  not  met.  Although 
unemployment  was  high,  the  economy  was 
permitted  to  merely  coast  along  slowly. 

The  economy's  needs  In  1962  were  for  a 
substantial  and  continuing  rise  In  effecUve 
demand  to  achieve  maximum  xjse  of  the 
economy's  capabilities.  Federal  fiscal  policy, 
however,  failed  to  meet  these  needs.  The 
economy's  needs  for  a  rapid  rise  in  effective 
demand  for  goods  and  services  should  be  met 
In  1963  by  a  decisive  change  In  fiscal  policy. 

A  RATIONAL  FISCAL  POLICY  FOB  1963 

How  can  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal 
operations  in  1963  contribute  to  the  econ- 
omy's forward  advance  toward  full  employ- 
ment? What  changes  in  fiscal  policy  are 
needed  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  continuing 
balance  between  effective  demand  and  the 
economy's  Increasing  ability  to  produce  a 
growing  volume  of  goods  and  services? 

Possible  alternative  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are: 

1.  A  substantial  tax  cut.  with  no  change  In 
the  level  of  Federal  expenditures. 

2.  A  substantial  rise  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures while  the  level  of  Federal  tax  revenues 
remains  the  same. 

3.  A  combination  of  tax  cut  and  rising 
Federal  expendltxires. 

The  best  practical  approach — although  not 
necessarily  the  Ideal  approach— Is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  tax  cut  and  rising  Government  ex- 
penditures to  reduce  the  slack  In  the  econ- 
omy as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  tax  cut,  combined  with  reduced  Federal 
expenditures,  as  implied  by  former  President 
Elsenhower  and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
would  not  meet  the  economy's  need  for  a 
rapid  ri.se  In  sales,  production  and  employ- 
ment. Such  a  combination  would  mean  that 
part  of  the  expansionary  Impact  of  a  tax  cut 
would  be  offset  by  reduced  Federal  spending. 
Needed  Federal  programs  for  Improved  pub- 
lic services  probably  would  be  cut  and  the 
overall  econcmlc  Impact  of  such  a  combina- 
tion would  prove  too  small  to  significantly 
boost  economic  activities. 

A  substantial  tax  cut,  with  no  change  In 
the  level  of  Federal  expenditures,  could  meet 
the  economy's  needs  only  If  there  were  no 
pressing  requirements  for  Improvements  In 
national  defense,  education,  health,  urban 
redevelopment  and  a  host  of  other  public 
services.  But  to  rely  only  on  Increased  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  to  boost  economic  ac- 
tivities In   1963   would   be  Impractical  since 
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pMeral  outlays  woxild  not  be  raised  suffi- 
ciently and  rapidly  enough. 

The  practical  alternative,  therefore.  Is  a 
BUbstantlal  and  immediate  tax  cut  of  about 
$10  billion  ^R^lle  Federal  expenditures  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  This  view  was  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy, 
which  includes  leading  business  executives 
and  public  officials  as  well  as  trade  union 
leaders. 

The  Labor-Management  Committee 
pointed  out,  in  Its  statement  of  November 
19,  1962,  that  such  a  tax  cut  will  boost  eco- 
nomic activities  and  "over  the  longer  run,  it 
may  well  generate  Increased  tax  revenues." 
The  Committee  declared,  however,  that  "in 
the  near  future,  the  significant  tax  reduction 
we  recommend  Is  likely  to  mean  appre- 
ciable deficits  in  the  Federal  administrative 
budget." 

An  Immediate  $10-bllllon  tax  cut  while 
Federal  expenditures  Increase  can  provide 
the  basis  for  a  rational  fiscal  policy  in  1963. 
A  tax  reduction  of  that  size  could  add  as 
much  as  $20  billion  to  $25  billion  to  national 
production  as  the  Increased  funds  spread 
through  the  economy.  It  could  create  over  1 
million  Jobs.  But  the  kind  of  tax  cut  also 
Is  important — in  temu  of  economic  impact 
ss  well  as  fair  tax  treatment  of  all  groups 
In  the  population. 

A  $10  billion  tax  cut,  with  most  of  the 
benefits  concentrated  among  low  and  middle 
Income  taxpayers,  would  have  a  quick  and 
decisive  Impact  on  the  economy.  Low  and 
middle  Income  families  spend  all  or  almost 
all  their  incomes.  They  spend  additional  in- 
comes rapidly.  There  would  be  a  fast  and 
substantial  boost  of  consumer  sales  from 
such  a  tax  cut.  As  the  Increases  In  sales 
spread  through  the  economy,  they  would  be 
accompanied  by  rising  business  profits  and 
investments  as  well.  Over  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  Increases  in  employment,  personal 
Incomes  and  business  profits  would  begin  to 
generate  additional  tax  revenues. 

Compared  to  such  a  direct  and  substantial 
Impact  on  economic  activities,  tax  cuts  for 
wealthy  families  and  corporations  would 
have  much  smaller  and  much  slower  results. 
Business  Is  holding  back  from  a  considerable 
Increase  In  outlays  for  new  plants  and  ma- 
chines not  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  but  due 
to  the  considerable  amount  of  Idle  produc- 
tive capacity  that  already  exists.  The  pri- 
mary need  at  present  Is  for  a  rise  in  sales 
and  production  to  Increase  the  utilization 
of  existing  plant  and  equipment.  Further- 
more, business  taxes  were  cut  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  1962.  A  tax  cut  In  1963  which  con- 
centrates its  benefits  on  business  incomes 
would  be  unfair  and  there  would  be  little,  If 
any.  early  Impact  on  economic  activities. 

Similarly  the  economic  benefits.  In  1963, 
of  a  substantial  reduction  of  taxes  for  upper 
income  families  would  be  minimal.  A  signifi- 
cant part  of  additional  Incomes  for  such 
families  would  be  saved  rather  than  spent. 
The  effect  of  such  a  tax  reduction  on  sales, 
production  and  employment  would  be  small. 

The  greatest  and  quickest  lift  to  economic 
activities  would  come  from  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  taxes  for  low  and  middle  income 
families,  who  have  the  most  need  for  tax 
relief.  The  major  benefits  of  a  $10  billion 
tax  cut,  early  In  1963,  should  go  to  low  and 
middle  Income  taxpayers — through  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  taxes  on  the  first  $2,000 
of  taxable  Income. 

Such  an  Immediate  tax  cut  should  be  fol- 
lowed, during  1963,  by  a  reform  of  the  tax 
structure  accompanied  by  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  of  tax  rates.  Loopholes  of 
special  tax  privileges  should  be  closed — such 
as  the  special  tax  treatment  of  dividend  In- 
come, the  special  treatment  of  profits  from 
the  sale  of  property  and  excessive  depletion 
allowances  for  oil  and  natural  gas.  Addi- 
tional revenues  from  the  closing  of  such 
loopholes  should  be  offset  by  general  reduc- 
tions of  tax  rates,  including  cuts  in  tax  rates 


on  the  incomes  of  corporations  and  upper- 
income  families.  In  that  way.  the  entire 
structure  of  Federal  taxing  would  be  made 
more  efficient  and  equitable — so  that  needed 
Federal  revenues  could  be  obtained  fairly  and 
effectively. 

These  steps  toward  a  rational  fiscal  policy 
in  1963 — an  immediate  and  subetantiai  tax 
cut  quickly  followed  by  reform  of  the  tax 
structure — would  greatly  strengthen  the 
basic  fabric  of  the  American  economy.  They 
would  provide  a  foundation  for  sustaining 
maximum  use  of  manpower,  plants  and  ma- 
chines and  balanced  growth  of  the  economy 
In  the  1960's. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  several  years, 
a  further  step  should  be  taken  to  modernize 
the  Federal  Government's  fiscal  operations — 
adoption  of  a  capital  budget  that  would  place 
the  Federal  budget  on  a  firm,  businesslike 
basis. 

First  things,  however,  should  come  first. 
The  urgent  need  In  1963  Is  for  a  substantial 
tax  cut  to  lift  economic  activities  and  a  re- 
form of  the  tax  structure  to  establish  a  fair 
and  efficient  means  of  obtaining  needed  Fed- 
eral revenues. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  today,  it  recess  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  explanation,  I 
make  the  request  because,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  tomorrow  with  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  White  House.  In  order  to 
be  in  agreement  with  that  situation,  I 
have  asked  that  the  Senate  convene  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
QUALITY  AND  OPPORTUNITIES— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  54) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  education,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  today,  has  been  read  in  the 
House.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  reading  of  the  message  in 
the  Senate  be  waived  and  that  it,  with 
the  accompanying  document,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today,  pp.  1247-1252. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.   U   Leg  1 

Aiken  Byrd.  Vs.  Edmondson 

Allott  Byrd.  W.  Va.         Ellender 

Anderson  Cannon  Engie 

Bartlett  Case  Ervin 

Bayh  Clark  Pong 

Beall  Cotton  Pu:  bright 

Bennett  Curtis  Goldwater 

Bible  Dlrksen  Gruenlng 

Boggs  Dodd  Hart 

Brewster  Douglas  Bartke 

Burdick  Eastland  Baydsn 


Hlckenlooper 

McCleUan 

Bibionff 

HIU 

McOee 

Robertson 

Holland 

RusmU 

Hruska 

Mclntyre 

BaltonstaU 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Scott 

liiouye 

Mechem 

Simpson 

Jackson 

Metcalf 

Smathen 

Javits 

Miller 

Smith 

Jchniiton 

Morse 

Sparkman 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Morton 

Stennls 

Keating 

Moss 

Symington 

Kefauver 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

Thurmoid 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Tower 

LauRChe 

Neuberger 

WUllajns.  N  J. 

L/ong.  Mo. 

Pas  tore 

Williams,  Del. 

Long.  La 

Pell 

Yar  borough 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Young,  Ohio 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 


REREFERENCE  OP  A  BILL — ORDER 
OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield,  with 
the  provision  by  unanimous  consent 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  with 
that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  451 ) , 
which  is  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  destruc- 
tion of  wild  birds,  animals,  and  so  on, 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  with  ref- 
erence to  controlling  their  number.  The 
bill  should  be  referred,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  has  jurisdiction  over  that 
subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  asking  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  majority  leader 
made  it  abundantly  clear  yesterday — 
and  I  reexamined  his  statement  this 
morning — that  there  was  to  be  no  busi- 
ness whatsoever.  An  order  of  reference 
obviously  is  business,  under  the  Senate 
rules.  In  order  to  protect  the  majority 
leader's  position.  I  shall  have  to  object. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  not  familiar 
with  that  agreement,  but  we  wanted  to 
get  this  bill  reref erred,  and  I  knew  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  reference  of  the 
bill.  But  I  withdraw  my  request,  and 
shall  bring  it  up  at  another  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  an 
obvious  error  should  not  be  corrected? 
The  obvious  error  was  made  In  the  refer- 
ence of  the  bill  to  the  wrong  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  submit  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  this  re- 
quest Is  business  under  the  Senate  rules. 
It  is  a  request  for  an  order  of  rerefer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  we  have  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  this  morning? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  majority  leader 
is  now  here.  I  will  submit  the  matter  to 
him. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  that  there  is  pending  a  request  for 
rereference  of  a  bill,  and.  under  the 
statement  of  the  majority  leader  of 
yesterday,  I  interpret  such  a  request  to 
be  business,  and  the  majority  leader 
wanted  no  business  to  be  transacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIEliD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  question  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Vice  President,  with  respect  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  Does  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  have  the  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  terminate  debate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session  and  proceed  to  an 
immediate  vote  on  a  rule  change  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Senate  rules? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  pending  motion, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
fight  that  we  have  been  making  for  some 
time. 

In  my  earlier  talk.  I  was  speaking  on 
the  question  of  the  proposal  to  change 
rule  XXn.  My  purpose  in  that  earlier 
debate  was  more  or  less  to  outline  to  the 
Senate  my  plans  for  further  debate  when 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak.  I  am 
back  today  to  expand  my  remarks  and 
to  make  a  sincere  attempt  to  insure  that 
that  bastion  of  democracy,  rule  XXII, 
will  be  maintained  in  its  present  form. 
In  my  talk  so  far  in  this  debate,  I  have 
touched  lightly  on  a  number  of  topics. 

First  of  all,  I  reviewed  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  extended  debate  in  the  Senate. 

Second,  I  reviewed  for  Senators  events 
leading  to  cloture  on  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. I  pointed  to  the  hesitancy  of  the 
Senators  of  that  day  to  invoke  cloture 
because  of  the  possibility  that  cloture 
would  backfire  on  them. 

Third,  I  quoted  statements  of  promi- 
nent persons,  past  and  present,  who 
realized  the  value  to  democracy  of  free 
and  unlimited  debate. 

Fourth,  I  reviewed  the  1957  Talmadge 
subcommittee  hearings  at  which  three - 
fourths  of  the  witnesses,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  testified  they  favored  no 
change  in  rule  XXU. 

Fifth,  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
individual  report  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  on  the  hearings 
and  urged  Senators  to  go  back  and  read 
that  classical  document. 

I  would  urge  again  that  Senators  read 
the  individual  report  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  as  a 
result  of  those  hearings. 

Finally.  I  pointed  out  that  State  legis- 
latures have  ways  of  insuring  full  dis- 
cussion of  proposed  legislation. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  and  I  discussed 
briefly  the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body. 
My  purpose  In  being  here  today  is  to 
enlarge  upon  the  subject  in  order  that 


the  Senate  may  know  and  understand 
how  important  the  continuing  body  con- 
cept is  in  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

I  especially  urge  the  many  young,  new 
Senators  in  this  body  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  my  remarks.  Furthermore,  I  in- 
vite them  to  submit  questions  to  me  at 
any  time  during  my  speech  in  order  that 
I  may  answer  for  them  any  question 
they  may  have  about  the  Senate  as  a 
continuing  body. 

May  I  say,  also,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  sit  down  off  the  floor  and 
discuss  this  with  any  Senator  who  is 
genuinely  interested  in  maintaining  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  that  has 
been  so  much  a  part  of  moving  our  Na- 
tion into  the  forefront  as  a  world  leader. 

THE    SENATE    AS    A    CONTINUING    BODY 

It  seems  that  all  too  frequently  in 
recent  years  we  hear  utterances  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  should 
rely  entirely  on  majority  rule  and  forget 
the  rules  of  this  historic  body  formu- 
lated in  the  past  by  the  great  weight  of 
experience.  We  have  heard  utterances 
already  in  this  the  88th  Congress  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  something  rather 
magic  in  nature  surrounding  the  open- 
ing of  the  Senate  which  empowers  this 
body  to  adopt  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
a  session  of  Congress  which  would  not 
otherwise  exist  after  we  had  proceeded 
with  the  session  and  had  adopted  at 
least  by  implication  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

This  argument  is  by  no  means  a  new 
argument  because  at  various  times  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  a  relatively  small 
number  of  Senators  have  emphasized 
the  power  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  Con- 
gress as  though  this  body  in  essence  is 
similar  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
elected  de  novo  every  2  years.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  not  taken  action  to  this 
effect  and  in  my  opinion  we  would  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  as  well 
as  the  traditions  of  the  Senate  were  we 
to  take  such  a  course  of  action. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  Senate  is  a 
contmuing  body  in  law  and  in  fact.  It 
is  surprising  to  me  that  the  question  has 
been  debated  many  times  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr 
President.  I  thought  that  we  had  settled 
this  question  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
when,  on  January  12,  1959.  in  the  86th 
Congress,  the  Senate  adopted  Senate 
Resolution  5  as  offered  by  the  then  ma- 
jority leader  who  is  now  our  distin- 
guished Vice  President.  While  that  res- 
olution on  the  one  hand  reduced  the 
cloture  rule— rule  XXII— from  a  con- 
stitutional two-thirds  to  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting,  it  also  added 
on  the  other  hand  a  provision  to  Senate 
rule  XXXII  as  follows: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules.  j 

To  my  mind  this  expression  of  the 
continuing  nature  of  the  rules  was  un- 
necessary, but  nevertheless  the  Senate 
adopted  the  resolution  and  the  vote  was 
72  to  22.  The  language  added  to  rule 
XXXII  in  reality  was  merely  a  recogni- 
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tion  in  writing  of  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  most 
of  the  Senators,  if  not  all,  who  are  today 
advocating  these  changes  in  rule  XXU 
voted  for  that  particular  provision  in 
1959,  less  than  4  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  we  hear  insurgent  argu- 
ments by  those  who  would  foist  rank 
majority  rule  arbitrarily  on  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  who  would  usurp  the  few 
remaining  rights  of  the  smaller  States  in 
the  Senate,  that  the  continuing  nature 
of  the  Senate  should  be  relegated  to  a 
secondary  role,  if  not  forgotten  alto- 
gether, so  that  a  rule  of  the  past  may 
not  prevent  quick  or  even  hasty  action 
at  any  given  present  time. 

Such  is  not  my  concept  of  the  US 
Senate.  It  is  not  the  Senate  as  con- 
ceived by  our  Founding  Fathers.  It  is 
not  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  when  that  docu- 
ment is  viewed  in  its  entirety  as  it  should 
be  so  viewed.  We  hear  arguments  re- 
peatedly that  article  1.  section  5  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings" and  that,  therefore,  the  Senate 
may  and  should  do  whatever  it  pleases 
whenever  it  pleases  without  being  guided 
by  the  hand  of  the  past.  We  are  told 
also  that  proposed  legislation  dies  with 
each  Congress — that  as  a  legislative  body 
one  Congress  cannot  bind  another. 

I  have  read  and  have  listened  to  these 
arguments  without  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  them,  realizing  that  they  are 
motivated  for  the  most  part  by  a  feeling 
against  the  principle  of  unlimited  de- 
bate. I  have  felt  also  that  some  of  these 
arguments  have  been  uttered  under  the 
erroneous  banner  of  promoting  civil 
rights.  Frankly  I  have  wondered  how 
some  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory 
would  feel  if  and  when  they  wished  to 
use  the  privilege  of  unlimited  debate  to 
protect  a  minority  to  which  they  be- 
longed from  the  hasty  action  of  quick 
majority  rule.  I  wonder  also  how  they 
would  feel  if  they  wished  to  protect  their 
State  or  the  Nation  from  disastrous  leg- 
islation until  full  debate  could  reveal  its 
entire  consequences. 

The  most  fundamental  objection  that 
I  have  to  these  arguments,  however  is 
that  they  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body  inherently  as  well 
as  by  custom  simply  because  the  Consti- 
tution itself  requires  it. 

James  Bryce,  in  his  book  "The  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,"  at  page  101.  ex- 
plained one  of  these  constitutional 
requirements  most  appropriately,  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  does  not  change  all  at  once, 
as  do  bodies  created  by  a  single  popular  elec- 
tion but  undergoes  an  Increasing  process  of 
gradual  change,  and  renewal,  like  a  lake  Into 
which  streams  bring  fresh  water  to  replace 
that  which  the  issuing  river  carries  out.  This 
provision  was  designed  to  give  the  Senate 
that  permanency  of  composition  which  might 
qualify  it  to  conduct  or  control  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Nation. 

What  Mr.  Bryce  refers  to.  of  course, 
is  article  I.  section  3.  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  a  6 -year  term  of  ofBce 
for  Senators  and  divides  them  as  equally 
as  may  be  into  three  classes  so  that  only 
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one-third  stand  for  election  or  reelection 
every  2  years. 

The  reasoning  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
in  providing  this  system,  must  have  been 
to  give  the  Senate  continuing  stability. 
How  could  it  have  been  otherwise?  Had 
they  intended  for  the  whole  of  Congress 
to  be  a  spontaneous  type  of  body  im- 
mediately reflecting  the  demands  of  con- 
stituents, they  would  have  established 
the  Senate  in  a  manner  not  too  unlike 
the  House  of  Representatives — a  body 
that  finishes  the  work  of  one  Congress 
and  then  faces  a  popular  election  to  re- 
turn with  the  fresh  mandates  of  the 
populace  to  begin  de  novo  the  work  of 
a  new  Congress. 

The  advocates  of  changing  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  seem  to  place  the  Senate 
in  this  general  category  despite  the 
absolutely  contrary  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  This  is  not  only  strain- 
ing a  false  and  forced  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  but  it 
is  ignoring  plainly  ^Titten  law  as  well. 

The  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention as  well  as  the  writings  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  clearly  indicate  that 
their  purpose  in  so  establishing  the  Sen- 
ate was  to  provide  an  "upper"  or  second 
Chamber  more  representative  of  balance 
between  large  and  small  States  and 
stability  as  well  as  continuity  in  its  de- 
liberations and  processes. 

James  Madison  or  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton— historians  do  not  definitely  agree 
on  which  of  these  men  wrote  No.  62 — 
in  the  Federalist  No.  62  wrote: 

The  mutability  in  the  public  ocuncUs,  aris- 
ing from  a  rapid  succession  of  new  members, 
however  quallflod  they  may  be,  points  out. 
In  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity  of 
some  stable  Institution  in  the  Government. 

Language  most  clear  in  its  import  to 
this  effect  and  indicating  an  intent  to 
make  the  Senate  a  continuing  body  is 
also  found  in  the  Federalist  Nos.  59,  63. 
and  64.  depicting  the  thoughts  of  Messrs. 
Hamilton.  Madison,  and  Jay. 

The  great  compromise,  as  some  his- 
torians call  it,  was  to  offset  the  direct 
popxilar  representation  and  short  term 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
smaller  and  continuing  body  more  given 
to  deliberation,  more  able  to  protect  the 
rights  of  minorities,  and  in  which  each 
Senator  stands  on  an  equal  footing  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  comes  from  a 
large  or  a  small  State.  Attempts  to 
"gag"  the  Senate  or  impose  more  rigid 
rules  on  limiting  debate  go  directly 
against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  great 
pillar  in  our  form  of  government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  attempts  to  pull  out  a  vital 
cornerstone  of  our  form  of  government. 

By  the  stronger  reasoning  it  appears 
practically  ridiculous  to  argue  that  the 
Constitution  forbids  the  Senate  from 
adopting  or  enforcing  a  rule  that  extends 
over  from  one  Congress  to  the  next  un- 
less that  rule  Is  changed  as  provided  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Yet  we  have 
heard  this  argument,  this  threat  of  un- 
constitutionality of  the  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  our  customs  and 
traditions  as  well  as  of  the  action  that 
we  took  in  this  body  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 5  in  1959,  made  already  in  this 
debate.   Should  the  parUamentary  situa- 


tion be  such  that  constitutionality  be- 
comes an  issue— and  that  Is  the  issue 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate,  on  the 
motion  that  was  made  yesterday  by  the 
dlstingxilshed  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson] — I  believe  that  there  is 
but  one  course  to  take,  and  that  is  in 
favor  of  the  rules  that  we  now  have;  in 
favor  of  the  overall  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  indicating  to  all  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

I  could  place  the  instant  Record  full  of 
eloquent  words  of  able  Senators  of  the 
past  who  have  hailed  the  Senate  as  a 
continuing  body.  I  shall  refer  to  a  few 
of  them  briefly. 

The  previous  question  rule  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Senate  in  1806  after  having 
been  used  only  infrequently  and  then  in 
the  main  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  vote 
on  an  undesirable  issue.  Henry  Clay, 
although  he  believed  in  the  continuity 
of  the  Senate,  attempted  to  reinstate  the 
previous  question  rule  for  a  special  oc- 
casion, but  the  great  John  C.  Calhoun 
triumphantly  defeated  his  attempt.  Cal- 
houn thunderously  defended  the  con- 
tinuing nature  of  the  Senate  and  scoffed 
at  the  previous  question  rule  as  being 
completely  out  of  place  in  the  dignity 
and  structure  of  the  Senate. 

On  March  8,  1841.  Senator — later 
President — Buchanan  agreed  with  the 
views  expressed  a  few  days  earUer  by 
Senator  Allen,  of  Ohio,  his  remarks  be- 
ing summarized  in  the  Congressional 
Globe  of  that  date  as  follows: 

There  could  be  no  new  Senate.  This  was 
the  very  same  body  constitutionally  and  in 
point  of  law  which  had  assembled  on  the 
first  day  of  Its  meeting  in  1789.  It  has  ex- 
isted without  any  Intermission  from  that 
day  until  the  present  moment  and  would 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  Government 
should  endure.  It  was  emphatically  a  per- 
manent body.  Its  rules  were  permanent  and 
were  not  adopted  from  Congress  to  Congress 
like  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  January  10.  1876.  Senator  Hamlin, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  report- 
ing a  resolution  on  rules,  stated: 

The  Senate  has  Its  rules.  The  Senate  is  an 
existing  body  and  lt«  niles  exist  with  the 
body.  The  House  of  Representatives  U  a 
body  which  expires  once  In  a  years  and  Its 
rules  expire  of  course  with  each  expiring 
Congress  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  4.  p. 
309). 

Senator  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  on 
February  15.  1915.  stated: 

The  Senate  is  a  continuous  body  and  Its 
rules  once  adopted  continue  until  they  are 
changed.  Does  anybody  dispute  that?  Does 
anybody  dispute  that  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body? 

The  purpose  of  rules  Is  to  establish  a 
course  of  conduct  which  shall  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  minority  and  preserve  them  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  against 
arbitrary  repression  on  the  part  of  the 
majority. 

The  late  Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio,  when 
he  was  the  majority  leader  in  the  83d 
Congress,  strongly  opposed  a  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson].  In  1953.  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  new  rules.  Senator  Taft 
stated  at  that  time: 

It  is  vitally  Important  to  the  Nation  that 
the  Senate  be  t  continuing  body.  Let  us 
consider  the  situation  which  will  arise  on 
the    20th    of    January    when    new    Cabinet 


officers  are  to  take  office.  We  must  have 
Cabinet  officers  appointed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

We  m\]st  have  officials  to  operate  the  Oot- 
ernment. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  present 
a  law  brief  on  court  holdings  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body 
or  on  matters  relating  to  the  functions 
of  the  Senate  that  are  within  its  con- 
tinuing functions. 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  directly 
that  the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body 
in  McGrain  v.  Dougherty.  273  U.S.  135. 
and  its  doctrine  in  this  case  was  reiter- 
ated in  Sinclair  v.  VS..  279  U.S.  263 
( 1928) .  These  two  cases  have  been  cited 
in  numerous  other  cases  in  the  lower 
Federal  courts  and  in  State  courts. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is 
no  authority  whatever,  really,  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct;  except  for  arguments,  which 
I  do  not  think  are  well  based,  that  have 
been  made  here  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  Rather,  the  prevailing 
view  has  been,  whether  in  the  Senate, 
in  Congress,  or  wherever  else,  for  some 
173  or  174  years,  to  recognize  the  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body;  and  the  actions 
of  the  Senate  during  all  that  long  period 
of  time,  through  all  those  years,  have 
been  based  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  think  we  can  cer- 
tainly feel  reinforced  by  the  quotations 
to  which  I  have  referred,  from  the  per- 
sons who  themselves  helped  to  write  the 
Constitution  and  helped  to  get  it 
adopted. 

The  great  function  that  was  per- 
formed by  the  Federalist  letters  was  to 
convince  the  States  that  they  ought  to 
adopt  the  Constitution.  I  quoted  from 
four  different  Federalist  letters,  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  in  which  the  Senate  was 
referred  to  as  a  continuous  or  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

There  is  something  else.  too.  Senator 
Taft  verged  upon  it  in  his  statement 
about  the  necessity  for  appointing  Cabi- 
net oCHcers.  There  are  certain  things 
under  the  Constitution  that  the  Senate 
is  directed  to  do,  or  functions  that  are 
directed  to  be  performed,  without  any 
break  in  the  Senate.  For  instance,  my 
colleague  from  Alabama  will  recall  that 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sends  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  to  be  im- 
proved under  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion— and  that  constitutional  provision 
requires,  by  the  way.  a  two-thirds  vote — 
and  if  Congress  adjourns  without  taking 
action,  that  treaty  does  not  go  b&ck  to 
the  White  House  or  to  the  archives  of 
the  State  Department:  it  remains  right 
here  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  stays  here  from  Congress  to  Con- 
gress, from  session  to  session.  A  treaty 
could  lie  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  over  a  period  of  years.  Would 
that  be  possible  if  there  were  a  break  in 
the  Senate  during  that  time,  if  an  old 
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Senate  went  out  and  a  new  Senate  came 
in? 

Furthermore,  would  our  forefathers 
ever  have  conceived  of  the  idea  of  having 
one-third  of  the  Senators  go  out  of  of- 
fice every  2,  years,  and  have  the  other 
two-tliirds  retain  office,  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended that  there  be  a  break  in  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Of  course,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopts  rules  anew  every  2  years. 
Likewise,  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  sworn  in  every 
2  years,  and  the  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  elected  every  2 
years.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  must 
be  elected  or  reelected  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress,  and  at  that  time  he 
takes  the  oath  of  office  along  with  all  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

But  that  is  not  true  of  the  Senate. 
When  the  Senate  meets  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  session,  two-thirds  of  its  Mem- 
bers are  already  Senators,  and  are  not 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  office  again. 
But  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
entire  membership  stands  at  once  and  is 
sworn  in  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  my  col- 
league yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.    Until  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  sworn  in, 
there  is  no  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct;  un- 
til all  of  them  are  sworn  in,  there  is  no 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  old  House  of  Representatives,  to- 
gether with  the  term  of  each  of  its  Mem- 
bers, dies  and  ends  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  at  noon  on 
that  day;  and  the  new  one  then  has  to 
organize,  just  as  any  brandnew  organi- 
zation must  organize. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  Sen- 
ate. Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  walk 
into  this  Chamber  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  session  and  take  their  seats  at  their 
regular  desks,  which  previously  have 
been  marked  with  their  names;  and  those 
Senators  do  not  have  to  be  sworn  in 
again.  Only  the  newly  elected  one-third  ^ 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  haveJ»/ 
be  sworn  in  at  that  time.  When  they 
are  sworn  in,  they  are  ready  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  and  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  So  in  the  Senate  there  is  no 
such  organization  as  is  required  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  session. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
advocate  a  proposal  of  the  sort  which  has 
been  made,  although  I  know  it  will  im- 
press different  Senators  in  different 
ways.  But  I  should  like  to  state  the  im- 
pression which  this  attempted  approach 
makes  upon  me.  I  suppose  that  at  some 
time  every  Senator  has  been  a  member 
of  a  new  group  at  the  time  of  its  orga- 
nization— perhaps  a  group  in  school  or  in 
college.  When  the  group  organizes,  the 
organization  ordinarily  occurs  under 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  At  that  time, 
one  of  the  first  things  done  is  the  prep- 
aration of  a  constitution  and  the  prep- 
aration of  bylaws.  Those  bylaws  are 
the  rules  of  the  organization,  and  it 
lives  under  them,    I  never  saw  a  set  of 


bylaws  of  an  organization  that  did  not 
contain  a  rule  or  statement  in  regard  to 
how  the  rules  could  be  amended.  That 
is  true  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  written  as  the  rules  for 
our  Government,  generally  speaking ;  and 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
states  how  it  can  be  amended.  If  it 
were  constitutional  for  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  propose  a  new  rule  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  a  new  order  of  procedure  in  the 
Senate,  and  then  to  request  that  an 
immediate  vote  be  taken  on  it.  and  if  he 
were  then  able  to  have  it  voted  on,  and 
if  his  proposal  were  carried  by  a  major- 
ity— and  let  us  remember  that  if  a  bare 
quorum  were  present,  only  51  Senators 
would  be  present,  and  a  majority  of  those 
would  be  26;  furthermore,  if  no  Senator 
questioned  the  absence  of  a  quorimi.  a 
quorum  would  not  even  have  to  be  pres- 
ent at  that  time — it  seems  to  me  that 
would  create  a  chaotic  situation,  because 
it  could  prevail  at  all  times — not  only  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  but  at  any 
time  during  a  session. 

I  cannot  understand  how  an  organiza- 
tion could  be  conducted  without  having 
a  set  or  rules  which  would  state  how  the 
business  of  the  organization  would  be 
conducted  and  how  the  rules  themselves 
could  be  amended.  Furthermore,  in 
order  to  amend  the  rules,  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways required  that  certain  specific  pro- 
cedures be  followed,  rather  than  merely 
to  make  a  motion  which  could  be  adopted 
by  the  affirmative  votes  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  the  Senate 
be  able  to  operate  if,  when  a  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  was  before  it,  some 
Member  could  suddenly  move  that  the 
bill  be  passed  and  could  have  his  motion 
voted  on  at  once?  One  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  provides  that  legislation  can- 
not be  proposed  to  an  appropriation  bill 
unless  notice  is  given  one  day  in  ad- 
vance; I  believe  that  is  the  rule.  My 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  is  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  in  error  about  this.  But  I  believe 
the  requirement  is  that  one  day's  notice 
must  be  given;  and  if  that  is  done,  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule  can  be  agreed 
to  only  if  there  is  a  two-thirds  vote  in  its 
favor.  Does  any  Senator  maintain  that 
is  contrary  to  the  Constitution? 

It  was  generaUy  recognized  that  the 
inclusion  of  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  should  be  made  more  difficult 
than  the  ordinary  procedure;  therefore 
that  provision  was  included.  The  rules 
of  almost  every  organization  contain  a 
similar  provision. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] were  agreed  to,  it  would  strike  out 
or  remove  any  more  difficult  or  added 
requirement  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  motion  to  amend  the  rules. 
Certainly  no  organization  of  citizens, 
set  up  for  purposes  of  business,  pleasure, 
culture,  or  otherwise,  would  ever  adopt 
a  set  of  rules  on  such  a  basis. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Senate 

which  for  all  these  years  has  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  continuing 
body — could  now  undertake  to  change 
its  rules  and  to  get  into  such  a  chaotic 
condition. 
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The  Senate  has  unquestioned  continu 
mg  powers  relating  to  committees     Pre' 
quently.  as  has  been  done  down  through 
the  years.  Senate  committees  hold  public 
hearings  between  sessions  of  Congress 

Officers  of  the  Senate  are  elected  gen 
erally  until  their  successors  are  elected 
The  recent  election  of  our  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  was  occasioned 
only  because  his  6-year  term  in  the 
Senate  expired,  thereby  creating  a  va 
cancy  in  the  office  of  President  pro 
tempore;  and  he  was  reelected  to  office. 

The  Senate  has  empowered  to  ratify 
treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  This  is  an 
important  and  continuing  power. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  a  few 
minutes  ago.  if  a  treaty  is  presented  to 
the  Senate,  and  if  action  on  the  treaty 
is  not  taken  during  that  session,  the 
treaty  does  not  die  or  lapse  with*  that 
session  of  Congress,  but  it  remains  a  live 
matter  and  is  pending  in  the  next 
Congress. 

The  Senate  also  has  continuing  func- 
tions in  other  fields — for  example,  as  an 
executive  body  in  giving  or  withholding 
"advice  and  consent"  to  certain  Presi- 
dential appointments.  The  Senate  may 
sit  in  special  sessions,  as  distinguished 
from  special  sessions  of  Congress.  Most 
of  the  special  sessions  of  the  Senate  have 
been  for  executive,  rather  than  legisla- 
tive, purposes.  Of  this.  President  Wil- 
son  wrote  in  his  book  entitled  "Consti- 
tutional  Government  in  the  United 
States,"  at  page  127: 

The  continuity  of  the  Government  lies  In 
the  keeping  of  the  Senate  more  than  In  the 
keeping  of  the  Executive  even  In  respect  of 
matters  which  are  the  especial  prerogative 
of  the  Presidential  office. 

To  my  mind,  the  issue  of  whether  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  is  so  obvious 
that  I  hesitate  to  call  it  an  issue.  Never- 
theless, because  the  constitutional  theory 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  continuity  rests 
appears  to  be  questioned  by  some,  at 
least  by  implication,  I  have  proceeded 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  brief  statement 
of  my  views  on  this  matter. 

Turning  now  more  specifically  to  the 
issues  of  first,  why  we  should  not  close 
debate  on  a  motion  based  on  the  so-called 
constitutional  right  of  majority  rule;  sec- 
ond, why  we  should  not  adopt  a  three- 
fifths  cloture  rule;  and  third,  why  we 
should  not  adopt  a  majority  cloture  rule, 
I  shall  discuss  them  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  to  advocate  that  a  motion 
is  in  order  for  the  majority   to  close 
debate  merely  because  the  Constitution 
authorizes    each    body   of    Congress   to 
make  its  own  rules.    A  motion  of  this 
nature  instead  of  being  a  constitutional 
right  strikes  at  the  very  core  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Senate  to  make 
its  own  rules.    It  is  a  motion  to  declare 
the  action  of  the  Senate  of  January  12. 
1959,   amending  rule  XXXH  unconsti- 
tutional.    If  adopted  that  would  be  its 
effect  because  rule  XXXII  states  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  continue  from  one 
Congress   to  another  "unless  they  are 
changed    as   provided   in    these   rules." 
Rule  XXII  requires  two-thirds  of  those 
present   and   voting   to   invoke   cloture. 
Hence  the  opposition  advocates  that  we 
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can  ignore  rule  XXn  because  it  is  not 
in  effect.  We  are  told  also  to  ignore 
rule  XXXn  or  to  hold  in  substance  that 
it  is  unconstitutional.  This  app>ears  to 
me  to  be  circuitous  argument  to  gain  the 
precarious  position  that  the  present  re- 
quirements for  cloture  can  be  cii'cum- 
vented.  I  cannot  accept  this  argument. 
I  believe  firmly  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  now  in  effect  and  that  the 
opening  of  the  session  does  not  strength- 
en or  weaken  the  right  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  change  these  rules  in 
accordance  with  the  rules.  There  is  no 
difference  in  cloture  in  debate  on  the 
rules  and  In  cloture  in  debate  on  other 
subjects.  Cloture  is  cloture  and  it  should 
be  dealt  with  only  after  serious  consid- 
eration and  in  the  most  urgent  of  cir- 
cumstances as  we  were  told  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  a  host  of  great  minds  who 
have  commented  on  this  subject  in  the 
past. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
purposely  and  wisely  used  the  word 
"shall"  in  the  rules.  "Shall"  means  that 
it  is  mandatory — not  permissive.  The 
word  "shall"  is  used  in  three  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  applicable  here. 

Rule  XXV  states : 

Each  standing  committee  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed. 

This  rule  in  itself  shows  the  continu- 
ing nature  of  the  Senate  and  conforms 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Senate  was 
designed  to  act  imder  the  Constitution. 
Moreover,  this  continuity  of  standing 
committees  is  not  only  a  rule — it  is  law. 
It  was  embraced  in  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  duly  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President.  Would  our  opponents 
say  that  this  action  too  is  unconstitu- 
tional? 

Rule  XXXII  states  that  Senate  rules 
"shall  continue  from  one  Congress  to  the 
next  unless  they  are  changed  as  provided 
in  these  rules."  It  does  not  state  that 
they  may  continue.  It  states  that  they 
"shall"  continue  until  another  system 
has  been  adopted  and  this  has  not  been 
done. 

Rule  XXXVn  states  that  when  treaties 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  for  ratification,  proceed- 
ings thereon  continue  through  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  at  which  they  were 
transmitted,  but  all  proceedings  on 
treaties  shall  terminate  with  the  Con- 
gress and  they  shall  be  resvuned  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Congress  as 
if  no  proceedings  had  previously  been 
had  thereon.  I  call  attention  to  the 
words  "shall  be  resumed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  Congress. '  This 
language  is  mandatory.  Moreover,  it 
shows  clearly  the  continuing  nature  of 
the  Senate  in  line  with  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  ratifying  treaties. 

Would  the  proponents  of  ignoring  rules 
XXII  and  XXXn  have  us  ignore  or 
declare  this  part  of  rule  XXXVn  uncon- 
stitutional and  thereby  attempt  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  resubmit  a  treaty 
to  the  Senate  after  he  had  once  sub- 
mitted it  for  ratification?  This  would 
appear  to  be  wrong  and  out  of  keeping 
with  accepted  constitutional  procedures. 
Yet  the  instant  threat  to  rules  Xxn  and 
XXXII  are  just  as  grave  and  just  as 
important. 


This  word  "shall"  is  used  m  all  of  the 
aforementioned  rules  and  if  it  is  ignored 
in  one  it  may  be  ignored  in  all  of  them. 
If  we  start  casting  aside  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  acting  arbitrarily  about  one 
of  our  rules,  then  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Senate — the  great  bulwark  that 
constitutes  the  last  vestige  of  individual 
and  States  rights  and  is  the  shield  that 
protects  minorities — is  in  danger  of  being 
victimized  by  impulsive,  hasty  action. 

What  magic  is  there  in  the  beginniiig 
of  a  session  that  authorizes  a  motion 
to  close  debate  by  majority  rule?  I  see 
none  whatsoever.  If  the  right  to  change 
the  rules  exists  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session,  it  exists  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion or  anytime  during  the  session.  This 
would  amount  to  functioning  not  by  rules 
but  merely  by  majority  rule.  Our  oppo- 
nents are  saying  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution we  can  move  to  close  debate  with- 
out any  consideration  of  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  without  abiding  by  the 
standing  rules.  This  type  of  procedure 
could  result  in  chaos. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  never  has  the 
burden  of  attempting  to  operate  under 
such  a  procedure.  In  essence  the  drastic 
change  we  are  asked  to  make  if  we  recog- 
nize a  so-called  constitutional  motion  to 
close  debate  by  majority  vote,  is  more  of 
a  change  than  would  be  implied  in  a 
request  to  cast  aside  the  traditions  of 
the  Senate  and  have  it  function  under 
procedures  identical  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  While  this  in  itself 
would  be  unwarranted  as  extreme  action, 
at  least  we  would  follow  a  procedure 
under  rules.  The  instant  proposal  of  a 
"constitutional  right"  ignores  niles.  In 
my  opinion  it  has  no  place  in  the  Senate. 
It  fosters  a  concept  of  sudden,  radical 
parliamentary  procedure  as  against  the 
accepted  procedure  of  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  proceedings  in  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  speak  further  about 
rule  XXV  because  the  constitutional  con- 
cept it  represents  and  its  specific  lan- 
guage have  led  to  a  body  of  case  law  in 
which  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  declared  the  Senate  to  be  a 
continuing  body. 

Under  rule  XXV  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  continue  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed.  This  is  also  law, 
as  I  have  previously  stated  and  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  most 
ably  advised  the  Senate,  because  it  is 
embodied  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

That  was  a  statutory  enactment;  not 
merely  a  Senate  resolution.  It  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  became  a  part  of  our 
statutory  law. 

The  Senate  by  custom  as  well  as  legal 
authority  orders  investigations,  interim 
reports,  recommendations  and  final  re- 
ports, without  reference  to  the  ending 
of  one  Congress  or  the  beginning  of  an- 
other. The  composition  of  committee 
membership  does  not  affect  this  pro- 
cedure, at  least  from  the  point  of  view 
of  legal  authority. 

Many  a  time  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate,  with  a  term  go- 
ing beyond  the  particular  term  of  Con- 
gress which  was  in  session.    There  might 


even  be  a  changeover  in  the  party  in  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  but  the  committee 
would  merely  change  its  membership  to 
conform  to  the  proper  division  accord- 
ing to  the  membership  of  the  Senate  and 
the  party  in  power  in  the  Senate.  The 
work  of  the  committee  would  continue 
as  if  there  had  been  no  election  or  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  at  all. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  McGrain  v.  Daugherty 
(273  U.S.  135  a926».  Some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  opinion  is  most  appropriate 
here.  The  question  before  the  Court  in 
that  case  was  whether  the  brother  of 
the  Attorney  General  who  had  been  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  a  Senate  in- 
vestigating committee,  could  refuse  to 
appear.  I  quote  from  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  Court  in  that  case — pages 
180  to  182: 

We  conclude  that  the  investigation  was 
ordered  for  a  legitimate  object;  that  the  wit- 
ness wrongfully  refused  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  committee  and  wus  lawfuUy  at- 
tached: that  the  Senate  Is  entitled  to  have 
him  give  testimony  pertinent  to  the  Inquiry, 
either  at  Its  bar  or  before  the  committee: 
and  that  the  district  court  erred  in  dis- 
charging him  from  custody  under  the  attach- 
ment. 

Another  question  has  arisen  which  should 
be  noticed.  It  is  whether  the  case  has  be- 
come moot.  The  investigation  was  ordered 
and  the  committee  appointed  during  the 
68th  Congress.  That  Congress  expired  March 
4,  1935.  The  resolution  ordering  the  In- 
vestigation In  terms  limited  the  committee's 
authority  to  the  period  of  the  68th  Congress; 
but  this  apparently  was  changed  by  a  later 
and  amendatory  resolution  authorizing  the 
committee  to  sit  at  such  times  and  places 
as  it  might  deem  advisable  or  necessary. 
(Congressional  Record,  estb  Cong.,  Ist 
sess..  p.  4126 ) .  It  Is  said  In  Jefferson's  Manual 
(Senate  Rules  and  Manual.  1925.  p.  303)  : 
"Neither  House  can  continue  any  portion  of 
Itself  In  any  parliamentary  function  beyond 
the  end  of  the  session  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  two  branches.  When  done.  It  Is 
by  a  bill  constituting  them  commissioners 
for  the  particular  purpose."  JBiU  the  context 
shows  that  the  reference  Is  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  when  adjourned  by  proroga- 
tion or  dissolution  by  the  King.  The  rule 
may  be  the  same  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives whose  Members  are  aU  elected  for 
the  period  of  a  single  Congress;  but  it  cannot 
well  t>e  the  same  with  the  Senate,  which  Is  a 
continuing  body  whoee  Members  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  6  years  and  so  divided  Into 
classes  that  the  seats  of  one-third  only  be- 
come vacant  at  the  end  of  each  Congress, 
two-thirds  always  continuing  Into  the  next 
Congress,  save  as  vacancies  may  occur 
through  death  or  resignation. 

I  think  that  is  a  material  point  which 
was  made  in  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  as  recently  as  1926  in  a  unani- 
mous decision.  The  question  whether 
the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body  was  di- 
rectly involved  because  the  case  con- 
cerned an  investigating  conunittee  which 
had  moved  from  one  Congress  Into  an- 
other without  any  additional  authoriza- 
tion from  the  subsequent  Congress.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  acting 
within  its  bounds  of  jurisdiction  because 
the  Senate,  unlike  the  House,  is  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

I  think  it  is  most  material  to  keep 
those  words  in  mind  and  to  remember 
that  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
not  back  in  the  misty  past,  but  not  too 
many  years  ago. 
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Tbe  Soiator  from  Minissipi^  [Mr. 
SXBWUB],  I  am  sure,  recalls  that  only  a 
few  mlnates  ago  I  reiaarked  that  this 
dertaiOB  la  one  which  many  of  us  re- 
member. The  deeiskm  Involved  Daugh- 
erty  In  1926.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of, 
more  or  less,  or  at  least  corrtiated  with, 
the  Teapot  Dome  InrestiKation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
oor»  m  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  making  a 
very  strong  point  in  a  clear  and  emphatic 
manner,  citing  a  recMit  case.  If  I  may, 
I  Should  like  to  refer  the  Senator  to 
another  recent  case  in  another  forum; 
not  the  Supreme  Court  but  this  forum, 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  re- 
member that  in  1954  there  were  proceed- 
ings in  the  Senate  concerning  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  A  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  testimony 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  course  of  the  hearings  points 
involved  came  up  which  had  happened  in 
a  preceding  Congress.  In  other  words, 
the  Congress  was  moving  in  its  work 
when  these  incidents  happened,  and  that 
Congress  expired  and  a  new  Congress 
came  into  being.  The  point  was  par- 
ticularly raised  before  the  select  com- 
mittee and  before  this  body  that  the 
things  which  happened  in  a  previous 
Congress  had  transpired  and  were  dead, 
having  gone  out  with  that  Congress,  and 
therefore  the  Senate  could  not  reach 
back  and  hold  a  Member  to  an  account- 
ing. As  I  say.  that  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  plea  in  bar.  The  select  committee 
which  made  the  report  took  up  that 
point,  which  had  been  made  before  the 
committee,  and  disposed  of  it  in  the 
following  brief  words: 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  ia  a  continuing 
body  shoxild  require  little  dlscviasion.  This 
has  been  uniformly  recognized  by  history, 
precedent,  and  authority.  While  the  rule 
with  reference  to  the  House,  whose  Members 
are  elected  all  for  the  period  of  a  single 
Congress  may  be  different,  the  Senate  Is  a 
continuing  body,  whose  Members  are  elected 
for  a  to-m  of  6  years,  and  so  divided  into 
classes  that  the  seats  of  one-third  only  be- 
come vacant  at  the  end  of  each  Congress. 
(S.  Doc.  No.  99.  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  "Congres- 
stonal  Power  of  Investigation,"  p.  7.) 

Senate  rule  XXV(a)  provides  that  each 
standing  conunlttee  shall  continue  and  have 
the  power  to  act  until  their  successors  are 
appointed.  That  rule  was  followed  In  the 
case  of  the  committee  In  question.  The 
testimony  taken  In  the  hearings  of  the  select 
committee  shows  that  Senator  Hatdxw, 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  in  the  82d  Congress,  certified 
the  payroll  for  that  committee  for  the  1st 
month  of  the  83d  Congress. 

That  was  a  matter  of  having  money 
provided. 

The  continuity  of  the  Senate  was  ques- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  the  83d  Congress, 
and  the  Issue  was  decided  In  favor  of  the 
precedents. 

In  Other  words,  the  issue  in  the  debate 
was  similar  to  the  <me  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary 
to  read  further,  but  one  of  the  cases 
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cited  Is  the  one  the  Senator  referred  to. 
MeGrain  v.  Dauohertv.  273  UJS.  135,  182. 
where  the  Court  said : 

This  being  so,  and  the  Senate  being  a 
continuing  body,  the  case  cannot  be  said 
to  have  bec(une  moot  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Here  are  two  forums,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Senate,  joining  hands, 
locked  in  embrace,  so  to  speak,  bottomed 
on  the  authority  that  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  Senate's  being  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes;  I  agree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  point  out 
one  further  fact,  the  Senate  acted  on 
that  rule  and  actually  voted  for  the  res- 
olution of  censure  with  reference  to  one 
of  Its  Members.  That  is  a  real  test.  It 
was  recognized  not  only  academically 
and  in  debate ;  it  was  not  merely  a  theory 
any  more;  the  Senate  did  it.  just  as  the 
Supreme  Court  had  applied  that  rule  in 
a  case  before  it.  We  act  on  these  rules. 
They  are  not  merely  cold  letters  in  a 
book.  The  Senate  has  acted  on  them 
even  when  a  Member  of  this  body  was 
concerned — as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  said,  not  100  years  ago,  but 
yesterday,  or  within  this  decade.  I 
think  the  Senator  brought  out  a  very 
important  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  calling  the  Senate's  attention  to 
that  incident.    I  remember  it  quite  well. 

By  the  way.  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  judge  in  presiding  over  a  court  of 
justice  in  his  State,  was  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  was  former  Senator 
Watkins.  of  Utah.  For  the  moment  I  do 
not  recall  who  the  other  Senators  were. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  remind 
me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senator  Watkins.  of 
Utah;  Senator  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina; 
the  late  Senator  Case,  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  a 
past  supreme  court  justice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, Senator  Watkins  was  a  judge  in 
his  State  of  Utah. 

There  were  two  more. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senator  Case  of  South 
Dakota  was  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  a  very  meUcu- 
lous  and  thorough  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  a  very  able 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  former  Senator 
Johnson,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  has  not  mentioned  it,  but 
I  presume  the  report  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  report  was 
unanimous  and  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
was  an  overwhelming  one.  I  think  a  few 
Senators  voted  against  it,  but  I  think 
they  were  very  few  in  number.  So  that 
action  stands  completely  in  line  with  the 
1926  Supreme  Court  case,  which  was  de- 
cided by  a  unanimous  Court. 


Earli«-  I  cited  that  case,  and  cited  a 
subsequent  case  which  was  decided  2 
years  later.  United  SUtes  against  Sin- 
clair, which,  it  may  be  recogniaed  by 
the  names,  were  companion  cases. 
Consistently,  the  Court  has  held  the 
Senate  to  be  a  continuing  body. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  to 
leave  the  Chamber  for  a  few  moments 
and  while  he  was  out  I  quoted  from  the 
.fovmders  of  the  Constitution,  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution.  I  suppose  that  the 
few  gentlemen  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Federalist  letters  performed  the 
greatest — I  do  not  know;  I  was  about  to 
say  they  performed  the  greatest  func- 
tion of  anyone  with  reference  to  the 
Constitution.  I  will  not  make  that 
statement,  because  those  who  wrote  it 
likewise  performed  a  similar  function; 
but  so  far  as  relates  to  their  getting  it 
adopted  is  concerned,  they  certainly  did 
perform  an  outstanding  service. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  quoted  three  or 
four  different  letters  written  by  Madison. 
Hamilton,  or  John  Jay.  three  of  the 
great  minds  of  that  time.  All  of  them 
were  in  agreement  with  reference  to  the 
makeup  of  the  Senate— that  it  was  to 
be  a  continuing  body.  Their  views  were 
completely  in  line  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  of  just 
a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
one  more  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Since  the  Senator  has 
so  well  established,  from  so  many  sources 
of  authority,  as  well  as  practice,  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  how 
can  it  be  said,  with  any  force  of  logic, 
that  it  is  not  a  continuing  body  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  a  resolution  to 
change  the  rules,  without  Its  also  being 
said  that  at  any  time  in  the  session  a 
Senator  can  rise  and  in  effect  move  the 
previous  question?  It  is  not  called  the 
previous  question;  it  is  called  a  motion  tn 
the  nature  of  the  previous  question.  The 
eflfect  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
question.  Why  could  not  a  Senator  rise 
and  move  the  previous  question  with  re- 
spect to  any  question  or  motion  for  the 
passage  of  a  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Or  anything  any 
Senator  might  bring  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Or  any  step  a  Senator 
might  wish  to  take. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. While  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi was  out  of  the  Chamber,  I  brought 
out  the  fact  that,  if  it  can  be  done  at 
the  opening  of  Congress,  it  can  be  done 
in  June  or  in  October  or  at  any  time 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session.  Senators 
could  rise  on  the  floor  and,  by  a  simple 
motion,  move  to  do  anything  they  want- 
ed to,  and  insist  that  they  had  a  right 
to  have  such  a  motion  agreed  to  as  the 
constitutional  right  of  a  majority.  I 
brought  out  that  point.  Of  course,  a 
majority  would  be  51  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  said  a  majority,  assuming  a 
quorum  to  be  present.  The  number 
could  be  26.  I  said  it  would  not  have  to 
be  26.  because  a  quorum  is  presumed  to 
be  present  unless  a  Senator  questions 
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it.  Therefore,  merely  a  small  num.ber 
of  Senators  could  agree  to  such  a  mo- 
tion. 

I  remember  one  time  we  had  a  distin- 
guished Senator  who  rose  in  his  place, 
looked  around,  saw  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle Republican  present  here,  and  said, 
"Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  abolish  the  Republican  Party." 
Of  course,  he  was  doing  it  facetiously, 
but  I  suppose  a  Senator  could  make  a 
motion  that  one  not  be  allowed  to  si>eak 
any  more  during  a  certain  period,  or  per- 
haps for  a  week. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  I  am  citing 
a  ridiculous  situation,  but  a  chaotic 
condition  could  be  created. 

Let  me  repeat  something  I  said  a  while 
ago.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has,  at  different  times  in  his 
life,  been  a  member  of  a  group  which 
got  together  to  organize  for  some  pur- 
pose. It  may  have  been  to  establish  a 
fishing  lodge,  or  to  build  a  country  club, 
or  perhaps  to  establish  a  debating  so- 
ciety, or  whatever  it  might  have  been. 
What  is  the  first  thing  a  group  does? 
It  organizes.  It  adopts  a  constitution 
and  bylaws.  The  bylaws  are  the  rules 
of  the  organization.  In  other  words,  it 
is  recognized  that  there  must  be  stand- 
mg  rules  in  order  for  It  to  be  an  organi- 
zation that  can  do  anything.  By  the 
way,  usually,  at  the  end  of  the  bylaws  is 
a  special  bylaw  which  provides  how  the 
bylaws  can  be  amended.  Usually,  the 
provision  is  much  stricter  than  any- 
thing that  can  be  found  in  the  Senate 
rules.  It  is  so  provided  on  purpose.  So 
It  is  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  so-called  constitutional  right 
could  be  proposed  at  any  time  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session.  The  result  would  be  a 
chaotic  condition.  A  group  or  organi- 
zation cannot  operate  or  carry  on  busi- 
ness unless  it  has  rules  to  go  by.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  requirement  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  They  either  write 
their  own  constitution  and  bylaws,  or 
they  provide  that  Robert's  Rules  of  Or- 
der shall  apply. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.    STENNIS.     It    proves    the    logic 
and    necessity    for    having    such    pro- 
cedures, and  the  same  rule  of  common 
sense  applies. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  proponents  of  the  rule  change  con- 
tend for  no  such  proposition  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  wishes  on  them, 
but  that  the  proponents  of  the  rule 
change  contend  that  the  one  time  that 
they  can  change  the  rules — otherwise 
we  would  have  accepted  them  tacitly — 
is  when  Congress  opens;  and  the  only 
relevance  of  the  constitutional  provision, 
they  contend — and  that  includes  me — 
is  that  it  prescribes  that  the  Senate  may 
adopt  rules,  and  that  we,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  the  time  for  the  adoption 
comes  before  we  tacitly  accept  them  by 
proceeding  under  them,  at  the  beginning 


of  a  new  Congress?  In  short,  is  It  not 
a  fact  that  we  do  not  contend  for  any 
such  broad-scale  proposition  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  having  postu- 
lated, argues  is  ridiculous? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  merely  say. 
in  answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  re- 
gardless of  what  someone  may  have  in 
mind  as  to  what  they  would  like,  I  am 
saying  that  the  effect  would  be  to  do 
what  I  have  said.  I  say  that  because 
if  the  constitutional  right  hes  today,  it 
lies  tomorrow  and  next  week  and  next 
month  and  any  other  time  that  a  Mem- 
ber wishes  to  assert  the  right.  I  can- 
not see  any  escape  from  that  conclusion. 
That  is  my  version  of  it. 

Regarding  the  statement  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  made,  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  right  to  each  House 
to  make  its  own  rules,  it  does  that,  and 
I  believe  it  very  wisely  and  properly  does 
so;  however,  it  does  not  say  that  it  shall 
be  done  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
of  Congress;  but  it  says  that  each  House 
shall  make  its  own  rules. 

The  Senate  has  made  its  rules.  It 
started  off  with  a  set  of  rules  in  1789. 
I  imagine  when  it  started  off  it  sttu-ted 
off  very  much  like  any  other  group 
starts  off,  perhaps  as  a  debatmg  society, 
for  instance,  would  start  off. 

Down  through  the  years  the  Senate 
amended  its  rules.  The  rules  have  been 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

Origmally  there  was  a  provision  for 
the  previous  question,  but  in  1806  the 
Senate  dropped  that  provision  by  amend- 
ing the  rules  and  eliminating  the  pre- 
vious question.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  provision  had  been  infrequently 
used  up  to  that  time. 

From  1806  to  1917  the  Senate  legis- 
lated without  any  provision  for  cutting 
off  debate.  So  many  people  believe  that 
rule  XXII  is  a  rule  which  allows  un- 
limited debate.  It  is  just  the  opposite. 
It  is  a  rule  that  provides  a  means  for 
cutting  off  unlimited  debate. 

Prior  to  1917  there  was  no  way  of 
cutting  off  debate.  It  is  interesting  to 
go  back  and  read  the  arguments  of  the 
Senators  who  advocated  those  rule 
changes.  By  the  way,  a  man  from  my 
State,  a  distinguished  former  majority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House,  which 
rescued  the  tariff — Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
of  Alabama — was  one  of  the  leading  ad- 
vocates of  the  change  in  the  rule  and  the 
Ekdoption  of  rule  XXII,  so  as  to  provide 
for  cloture  in  debate. 

Many  southern  Senators  helped  write 
that  rule.  The  rule  remained  practi- 
cally the  same  without  material  change 
until  1949,  when  a  rule  change  was  made. 
I  remember  that  debate.  I  remember 
the  debate  that  preceded  the  change  o' 
the  rule  in  1949. 

Up  to  that  time,  cloture  was  not  al- 
lowed except  on  a  pending  measure. 
There  was  no  limitation  on  debate  on  a 
motion  to  take  up,  and  no  limitation  on 
debate  on  any  other  matter,  except  on 
a  matter  that  was  pending  already  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

A  great  many  people  held  that  that 
was  unreasonable,  and  I  believe  most  of 
the  Senate  agreed.     Finally  an  agree- 


ment was  worked  out,  m  the  course  of 
that  debate,  whereby  it  was  changed  to 
include  motions  to  take  up.  The  other 
side  agreed,  on  their  part,  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  a  simple  two-thirds  majority, 
it  would  be  a  constitutional  two-thirds 
majority. 

That  rule  was  agreed  to  and  it  re- 
mained that  way  until  1959,  when  again 
we  had  an  extended  debate.  An  agree- 
ment was  worked  out,  or  at  least  a  com- 
promise was  proposed  which  further 
amended  the  rule,  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate dropped  back  to  a  simple  two-thirds 
majority.  That  was  a  point  on  which 
one  side  gave  in.  The  other  side  gave 
in  on  section  2  of  rule  XXXn.  which  pro- 
vided in  so  many  words  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  will  continue  from  one 
Congress  to  another.  That  was  done 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  I  beheve  the 
vote  was  72  to  22.  It  was  done  in  1959. 
It  was  voluntarily  done.  It  was  a  part 
of  a  compromise. 

The  makeup  of  the  Senate  itself  is  real- 
ly a  part  of  a  compromise.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  grreat  compromise  whereby  States 
were  given  representation.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
one  of  the  greatest  plans  that  was  ever 
worked  out  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  obtains  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

Here  was  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  every  State  was  guar- 
anteed one  Representative  and  as  many 
more  as  the  ix>pulation  formula  would 
entitle  the  State  to  have. 

However,  the  Senate  was  made  a  dif- 
ferent body — a  coordinate  body,  but  a 
different  body.  It  wtis  made  a  body  in 
which  every  State,  regardless  of  size, 
was  given  exactly  the  same  representa- 
tion, and  the  Senators  were  made  rep- 
resentatives of  the  States,  rather  than 
of  the  people.  I  believe  it  was  one  of 
the  wisest  decisions  ever  made.  The 
Senate  was  given  certain  powers  which 
were  not  given  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House  was  given  some 
powers  that  the  Senate  was  not  given. 
For  instance,  the  House  was  given  the 
absolute  right  to  originate  revenue 
measures. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  not 
follow  from  the  fact  that  the  House  had 
the  right  to  deny  the  Senate  an  opf>or- 
tunity  to  act  on  revenue  measures? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  it  does. 
There  is  a  reason  for  it.  If  we  go  back 
into  English  history,  back  to  Runny- 
mede,  when  the  barons  wrested  powers 
from  King  John,  we  find  that  the  peo- 
ple were  getting  hold  of  the  p)ower.  and 
they  soon  learned  that  the  real  power 
lay  in  the  power  of  the  purse. 

This  relates  back  to  that  time.  The 
House  really  has  represented,  down 
through  the  pages  of  history,  the  people 
who  wrested  ixjwers  from  King  John  at 
Runnymede.  The  House  represents  the 
population.  But  the  Senate  was  made 
to  represent,  not  the  people,  but  the 
States.  We  know — at  least,  within  my 
memory,  although  perhaps  not  within 
the  memory  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana-  that      Senators      were      formerly 
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elected  by  the  8t»te  legislatures.  Then 
the  Iftw  was  cAumged  so  aa  to  imMde 
for  tlie  dectkm  of  Senatcm  by  p(^>ular 
vote.  Still,  the  Senate  is  the  body  that 
gires  the  States  representation  at  the 
national  level. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  re- 
member. In  connection  with  the  Sen- 
ate's being  a  continuing  body,  that 
treaties  are  witrusted  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  and  ratification.  One  of 
the  rules  of  the  S«iate  proyldes— and 
this  rale  is  sustained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  if  not  in  these  exact  words, 
then  certainly  by  implication— that  a 
treaty  sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification 
does  not  die  at  the  expiration  of  a  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  called  back  to  the  White 
House,  to  the  State  Department,  or  any- 
where else.  A  treaty  does  not  have  to 
be  resubmitted  to  the  next  Congress.  It 
stays  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  can 
act  upon  it  at  its  pleasure.  The  treaty 
may  remain  here  for  years. 

The  Senate  has  certain  powers.  I 
quoted  from  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
while  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
absent  from  the  Chamber.  I  am  certain 
the  Senator  will  rememlier,  from  his 
reading  of  the  law,  the  Daugherty  and 
Sinclair  cases,  which  followed  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  Teapot  Dome  scan- 
dal. In  those  cases,  the  Supreme  Comi;, 
by  tmanimous  votes,  sustained,  in  so 
many  words,  the  contention  that  the 
S«aate  is  a  continuing  body.  In  those 
cases,  the  question  was  whether  the 
Senate  was  a  continuing  body  having 
power  to  investigate  from  one  Congress 
to  another. 

The  question  arose  because  it  had 
been  contended  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion could  not  be  continued  from  one 
Congress  to  another,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  that  was  not  a  correct 
interpretation;  that  the  Senate  was  a 
continuing  body  and  continued  from  one 
Congress  to  the  next. 

Decisions  down  through  history  and 
the  practice  of  the  U.S.  Senate  itself 
have  sustained  the  viewpoint  that  the 
Senate,  unlike  the  House,  is  a  continuing 
body.  The  Rouse  comes  to  an  end  at 
noon  on  January  3  of  every  odd-num- 
bered year.  But  the  Senate  does  not. 
Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  retain  their 
mranbershlp,  without  having  to  do  a 
single  thing  except  to  walk  into  the 
Chamber  and  take  their  seats  at  their 
desks;  whereas  in  the  House  every  Mem- 
ber has  to  stand  for  election  in  the  pre- 
ceding November,  and  those  who  are 
elected  come  to  the  House,  stand  as  a 
group,  and  hold  up  their  right  hands  to 
be  sworn  into  office. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  fiu-ther 
question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  when  the  Senate  met  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  session,  two- thirds  of 
the  Senators  remained  in  their  seats,  or 
else  escorted  other  Senators,  while  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  took  the  oath?  Is 
that  not  at  complete  variance  with  the 
situation  in  the  House,  where  every  Mem- 
ber is  required  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress? 

Mr.  SPARKIi£AN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.    By  the  way.  yesterday  I  raised 
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the  constitutional  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Senate  is  a  constitutional  body 
and  is  actually  proceeding  as  such. 
Under  the  law,  the  President  must  sub- 
mit to  Congress  every  year — and  he  sub- 
mits it  about  the  20th  of  January— his 
repOTt  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
Nation,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress.  Then  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  meets  to  consider 
the  report.  I  refer  to  this  because  I  am 
a  member  of  that  committee  and  have 
been  ever  since  it  was  organized  in  1947. 
I  was  made  a  member  of  it  then  and  have 
served  on  it  ever  since.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  committee,  one  which  has 
very  little  glamour,  if  any.  attached  to  it, 
one  which  entails  much  hard  work. 
However,  it  is  a  most  interesting  com- 
mittee, because  it  enables  one  who  is  a 
member  of  It  to  keep  up  with  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  economics  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  country. 

That  committee  is  directed  by  law,  as 
soon  as  the  President  has  delivered  his 
message  on  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  re- 
PKJrt.  At  least,  the  committee  is  required 
to  study  the  report,  and  we  hold  hear- 
ings as  a  part  of  our  study.  We  are 
given  imtil  a  certain  date  to  report  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  Economic 
Report. 

The  Joint  Economic  Conmiittee  is  now 
holding  hearings.  They  are  taking  place 
right  now.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  in 
attendance  now.  We  held  hearings  all 
day  yesterday.  We  spent  yesterday  with 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
President.  This  morning  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  and  his  associates  appeared 
before  the  committee.  This  afternoon 
the  committee  has  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture before  it.  Tomorrow  it  will 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be- 
fore it. 

The  big  center  pole,  we  might  say,  of 
this  year's  economic  study  and  recom- 
mendations will  be  the  tax  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  have 
much  to  do  with  just  a  little  later.  But 
the  committee  is  studying  the  Economic 
Report  now.  Most  of  the  hearings  cen- 
ter around  it. 

A  law  enacted  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  directs  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  conduct  that  study 
How  could  we  do  it  if  we  did  not  hold 
hearings?  And  if  the  Senate  were  not 
a  continuing  body,  how  could  we  hold 
the  hearings?  Even  the  majority  lead- 
er's request  to  prevent  committees  from 
holding  hearings  does  not  apply  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  We  are  act- 
ing under  a  law  in  holding  those  hear- 
ings. That  law  extends  to  the  Senate 
because  the  Senate  is  a  continumg  body. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  exactly 
correct  when  he  says  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  do  not  have  to  be  elected 
every  2  years;  that  only  one-third  must 
be  elected;  that  the  other  two-thirds  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  continue  to 
hold  membership  in  this  body  and  con- 
stitute a  body.  That  has  been  so  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
SxEKNis]  called  my  attention  to  a  very 
interesUng  fact  that  I  had  overlooked. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  remem- 
ber that  in  1954  the  Senate  had  before 


it  the  unpleasant  task  of  considering  a 
motion  to  censure  a  Member  of  thig 
body.  A  special  committee  was  created 
composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  minds 
m  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee were  able  jurists.  The  Senator 
may  remember  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  the  former  Senator  from 
Utah,  Mr.  Watkins,  who  was  a  former 
judge  in  his  State.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ERvnj],  a  former 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  State, 
was  a  member.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Biennis],  a  former  judge 
in  his  State,  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Our  late  departed  colleague. 
Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota,  one  of 
the  most  studious  and  hard  working 
Senators,  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. For  the  moment.  I  cannot  name 
the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Anyhow,  that  is  a  good  cross  section  to 
show  the  makeup  of  that  committee. 

The  committee  specifically  held  in  a 
unanimous  report  that  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body.  A  question  arose  in 
the  committee  about  investigating  some- 
thing which  had  occurred  in  a  previous 
Congress. 

The  committee  ruled  that  they  were 
eligible  to  investigate  it  because  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuing  body.  That  was  the 
unanimous  report. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  by  an  oven^-helming 
vote.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  vote 
was.  but  it  was  an  overwhelming  vote  to 
censure.  So  two  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Government  have  specifically 
declared  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  report  spelled  out  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  have  the  charge  of  censure 
proposed  at  that  time  lie  sigainst  the 
Senator  involved,  it  would  have  to  be 
predicated  on  the  existence  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  continuing  body? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  am  not 
sure  that  was  the  only  charge,  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  one  of  the  material  charges. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  he  will 
recall  whether  other  charges  were  in- 
cluded. But  certainly  one  of  the  mate- 
rial charges  involved  the  question  of  the 
Senate's  being  a  conttoumg  body. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  two  charges  were  being  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  after  it  had 
studied  the  conduct  of  the  Senator?  Is 
it  not  true  that  one  of  them  involved  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  armed  services 
during  the  Congress  in  question,  and  that 
that  charge  was  not  voted:  and  is  it  not 
also  true  that  the  other  charge  was  one 
of  contemptuous  conduct  toward  a  Sen- 
ate committee  which  had  been  required 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  that  very 
Senator,  and  that  that  charge  involved 
events  which  occurred  in  the  previous 
Congress;  and  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
entire  basis  or  gravamen  of  the  charges 
in  that  case  involved  activity  in  a  preced- 
ing Congress? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct; 
and  certainly  that  charge  could  not  have 
been  sustained  if  the  Senate  had  taken 
the  position  that  it  was  not  a  continuing 

body. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  the  Senate  found 
that  imanimoiisly.  for  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly adopted  the  rer>ort,  and,  in 
other  words,  overwhelmingly  approved 
that  finding. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  on  that  occasion  all  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle — in  other  words, 
all  Democratic  Senators — voted  in  favor 
of  finding  that  charge  well  taken,  when 
they  voted  in  favor  of  having  that  Sena- 
tor censured? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  is 
correct,  although,  of  course,  the  Record 
will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  any  doubt  of 
that,  may  I  suggest  that  I  do  not  need 
to  look  up  the  Record,  because  it  is  my 
Impression  that  I  was  the  last  Demo- 
cratic Senator  to  decide  to  vote  in  favor 
of  adoption  of  the  censure  resolution. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  every  Democratic 
Senator,  plus  half  of  the  Republican 
Senators,  voted  that  the  resolution  of 
censure  should  be  adopted?  Further- 
more, would  not  the  Senate  have,  in  ef- 
fect, censured  itself  if  it  had  taken  the 
position  that  the  statute  had  run  with 
the  expiration  of  the  previous  Congress, 
and  nevertheless  voted  the  censure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

In  the  Daugherty  case,  In  1926,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote  held,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 
The  Court  actually  used  the  words,  "The 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  again  tome? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Could  any- 
one ask  for  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
law,  the  facts,  and  the  equity  in  a  mat- 
ter than  a  vote  by  the  Senate  itself  that 
it  is  a  continuing  body  and  a  statement 
by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  not.  As 
I  have  said,  two  of  the  three  branches 
of  Government — the  only  two  really 
concerned  with  this  matter — have 
reached  that  decision. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
recalls  that  only  4  years  a^o  the  Senate 
itself  again  voted  that  it  is  a  continu- 
ing body,  and  then  said.  In  so  many 
words,  that  its  rules  are  carried  over 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next,  as  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  rule  XXXn.  Again, 
that  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  As  I  recall,  the  vote  was  72  yeas 
to  22  nays;  and  that  vote  was  taken 
only  4  years  ago. 

Some  Senators  may  say,  "Oh,  well,  we 
really  did  not  beUeve  in  that;  we  were 
doing  It  Just  to  get  along."  But  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall  that 
at  that  time  there  was  quite  prolonged 
debate;  and  finally  the  Senate  entered 
into  a  compromise  by  which  one  side 
agreed  to  change  the  two-thirds  con- 
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stitutional  majority  rule  to  a  simple  two- 
thirds  majority  rule,  and  the  other  side 
agreed  to  let  that  rule  be  written  in. 

Certainly  I  thought — and  I  believe 
most  other  Senators  thought  so,  too — 
that  ended  the  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
Senate  was  a  continuing  body,  because 
section  2  of  rule  XXXTI  provides: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  very  penetrating  questions  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  asked. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

WiU  he  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  recall  that  14 
years  ago  it  wsis  more  or  less  agreed  by 
a  very  substantial  number  of  Democratic 
Senators — not  including  the  southern 
Senators — and  was  also  agreed  to  by 
what  appeared  to  be  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  Senators,  that  that  rule 
should  be  changed,  so  as  to  provide  that 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate 
present  suid  voting  should  be  able  to 
bring  debate  to  a  close?  Was  not  that 
the  so-called  Hayden-Wherry  proposal 
which  was  submitted  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  not  confuse  the  rule  change  of  1949 
with  that  of  1959. 

In  1949,  the  rule  was  changed.  Let  us 
remember  that  until  1949  the  Senate 
had  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  a  simple 
two-thirds  majority  of  Senators  could 
end  debate  in  the  Senate.  But  the 
catch  was  that  ever  since  the  adoption 
of  the  cloture  rule,  in  1917 — in  other 
words,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
making  it  possible  to  close  debate — 
many  persons  thought  rule  XXII  per- 
mitted a  filibuster.  However,  Just  the 
opposite  is  true.  Rule  XXII  provides  a 
means  by  which  debate  can  be  stopped; 
but  from  the  time  when  rule  XXn  was 
adopted — in  other  words,  from  1917 — 
until  1949,  it  applied  only  to  matters 
which  were  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate;  and  it  had  been  ruled  that  that 
meant  that  the  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  involved  had  to  be  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  In  other  words, 
cloture  could  not  be  applied  to  a  motion 
to  take  up  or  to  a  motion  to  consider, 
or  to  similar  motions,  or  to  anything 
except  a  bill  or  a  resolution  already 
under  consideration.  But  in  1949 — 14 
years  ago — the  Senate  changed  that  rule, 
so  as  to  allow  cloture  to  be  voted  on 
anything.  Again,  that  was  a  com- 
promise. One  side  gave  in  to  the  extent 
of  permitting  motions  or  anything  else 
to  be  included  and  covered  by  that  rule; 
and  the  other  side  said,  "Then  we  will 
change  the  rule  from  a  simple  two-thirds 
majority  to  a  constitutional  two-thirds." 

The  change  made  in  1959  was  from  a 
constitutional  two -thirds  to  a  simple 
two-thirds;  and  the  latter  is  now  the 
rule.  The  other  side  allowed  section  2  of 
rule  XXXn  to  be  Included.  I  thought 
that  ended  the  contention  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  could  be  changed  at  the 
opening  of  a  Congress,  by  means  of  a 
motion,  or,  as  I  have  said,  in  effect,  by 


allowing  a  Senator  to  move  at  any  time 
during  a  session  that  the  rules  be 
changed.  If  that  were  allowed,  a  cha- 
otic situation  wo\ild  develop,  and  we 
would  have  no  rules. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  make  this  point  with  the  Senator — 
and  in  doing  so.  I  ask  whether  he  recalls 
that  the  proposal  originally  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration in  1949  was  not  the  one  which 
was  agreed  to  later  in  1949,  inasmuch  as 
a  compromise  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  certain  other  Sena- 
tors was  the  final  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Referring 
back  to  the  committee  proposal  which 
was  being  debated  at  that  time,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  recalls  that  the  proposal 
was  that  a  two-thirds  majority  of  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  should  be  able 
to  terminate  debate  on  any  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    On  all  questions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  propos- 
als covered  a  reading  of  the  Journal  and 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  a  ques- 
tion, no  matter  what  the  measure  might 
be. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  motion  to  take  up 
an  issue,  no  matter  what  it  might  be.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  correct  on  that 
point.  A  compromise  was  arrived  at 
which  was  two  sided.  It  was  a  balanced 
compromise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  can  recall  that  after  all  the 
controversy  about  whether  we  should 
provide  for  two -thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  or  a  simple  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  to  shut  off  debate,  the 
only  vote  we  have  had  which  would  have 
made  any  difference  in  this  body  in  the 
14  years  wsus  on  the  motion  to  close  de- 
bate on  the  so-called  communications 
satellite  bill.  In  that  instance,  I  believe, 
cloture  was  voted  by  a  two -thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  present,  but  not 
two-thirds  of  those  elected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  constitutional 
two -thirds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  a  so- 
called  constitutional  two-thirds.  As  a 
practical  matter,  even  In  that  ca^e  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  would  recognize  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  those  who 
were  supporting  that  measure  to  have 
brought  a  few  more  absentees  to  the 
Cham.ber.  or  eventually  to  have  persuad- 
ed another  Senator  or  two  to  vote  to 
terminate  debate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  assume  that 
would  be  true.  The  question  of  extend- 
ed debate  has  not  had  the  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  American  legislation  that  a  great 
many  people  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  would. 

I  believe  William  S.  White,  in  a  recent 
column,  described  that  situation  as  well 
as  anyone  could. 

That  colxunn  has  been  quoted  l>efore. 

In  a  speech  I  made  on  the  subject  a 
week  ago  yesterday,  I  believe,  I  quoted 
from  Mr.  White's  column.  In  effect  he 
said  that  it  was  not  good  legislation  that 
was  killed.  If  good  legislaticm — and  by 
**good"  legislation  he  meant  legislation 
that  was  popularly  accepted  by  the  coun- 
try— was  brought  up,  it  would  be  passed. 
If  not,  then  cloture  would  work. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  came  to  this 
body,  one  of  the  civil  rights  bills  of  the 
time  which  had  been  kicking  aroimd  for 
20  years  was  the  proposal  to  make  the 
crime  of  lynching  a  Federal  offense. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator 
refers  to  the  antl-lynchlng  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  ask  my 
friend  whether  he  is  familiar  with  any 
recent  lynchings  that  have  taken  place. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    None  at  all.    Tus- 
kegee  Institute  is  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  our  Nation.    It  is  a  school  of  which 
my  State  is  very  proud,  and  one  which 
my  State  helps  to  support.    It  is  a  pri- 
vately endowed  school,  but  for  many 
years  my  State  has  made  annual  appro- 
priations to  it.    I  assimie  it  still  does. 
Every  year  for  many,  many  years,  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  made  a  report  on  lynchings. 
Many  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
institute  has  rejxjrted  a  lynching.    If  I 
recall  correctly,  a  year  or  two  ago  the 
institute  announced  that  it  would  not 
make  any  more  reports  because  lynch- 
ing had  disappeared. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  that 
fact  not  indicate  that  there  is  no  real 
need  for  such  a  measure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly.  We  used 
to  point  out  that  lynching  was  virtually  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Goodness  knows,  any- 
where a  mad  crowd  could  get  out  of 
control.  In  some  of  the  big  cities  of  the 
North  there  have  been  occurrences  in 
many  respects  comparable  to  lynchings. 
Yet  the  proposed  legislation  was  always 
drawn  so  that  the  effect  of  such  legisla- 
tion would  not  touch  those  places  but 
would  hit  a  county,  a  city,  or  a  State  in 
which  some  mob  had  taken  out  some 
person  and  lynched  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  how  extreme  some  of  those 
antl-lynchlng  proposals  were  toward 
proceeding  against  the  whole  people  of 
a  community,  whether  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  or  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  A  fine  with- 
out a  hearing  would  have  been  author- 
ized to  be  levied. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  some 
proposals  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
seize  the  courthouse  of  the  community 
involved,  or  proceed  against  the  sheriff 
of  that  commimity,  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  crime  or  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  While  I  do  not  re- 
call the  exact  provisions,  I  would  not  for 
one  moment  question  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  Some  of  the  proposals  were 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  Kven  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  measures  would  today 
wonder  why  they  ever  made  such  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  some  of  the  FEPC  pro- 
posals that  have  been  advanced  through 
the  years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Alabama  if  some  of  those 
proposals  were  not  far  more  extreme 
than  anjrthlng  the  people  of  our  country 
would  be  willing  to  consider  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Some  of 
them  would  have  taken  away  from  em- 
ployers the  right  to  employ  their  own 
help.    They  would  take  control  com- 


pletely out  of  the  hands  of  the  employer. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  some  of  the  title  ttt 
proposals  were  so  broad  that  even  their 
authors  could  not  support  all  that  such 
measures  would  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  recall,  one  of  the  proposals 
was  withdrawn  by  unanimous  consent, 
or  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  against 
striking  it  out.  I  do  not  remember 
which.  That  occurred  only  3  or  4  years 
ago.  I  believe  that  happened  in  1957. 
By  the  way,  if  I  recall  correctly,  clo- 
ture has  been  invoked  five  times  during 
the  time  the  cloture  rule  has  been  in  ef- 
fect, and  not  a  single  time  has  it  been 
applied  in  connection  with  civil  rights 
measures. 

Each  of  the  columnists,  William  S. 
White,  Walter  Lippmann.  and  Arthur 
Krock,  all  of  whom  have  been  quoted  at 
length,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
cloture  had  never  been  applied  against 
civil  rights  measures  because  they  were 
not  measures  that  had  the  popular  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  oiu-  coimtry.  If 
they  had  been  good  legislative  proposals, 
the  country  would  have  demanded  them 
and  they  would  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  He  has  made  a  val- 
uable contribution.  He  has  been  deal- 
ing with  things  in  which  he  has  taken 
a  part  of  during  the  time  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  one  of  our  great 
and  able  Senators,  and  I  pay  my  respects 
to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  one  further  question. 
Should  not  Senators  who  wish  to  change 
the  rules  to  give  themselves  some  advan- 
tage that  they  do  not  now  have  under 
the  rules  at  least  have  the  forthright- 
ness  to  show  us  the  bill  on  which  they 
believe  they  would  be  able  to  get  a  60- 
percent  vote,  but  upon  which  they  think 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  close  debate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course.  An  im- 
pression has  been  created  over  the  coun- 
try that  the  question  that  is  involved 
primarily  is  civil  rights.  I  say  that  is 
not  true.  The  change  in  rules  is  sought 
to  obtain  passage  of  proposed  legislation 
for  which  the  proponents  of  the  rules 
change  know  they  cannot  muster  suffi- 
cient strength  to  go  through  the  regular 
procedures  under  the  Senate  rules,  and 
to  set  up  instead  a  system  whereby  they 
can  rise  at  their  desks  any  day  of  the 
year  that  the  Senate  is  in  session  and  try 
to  ram  a  measure  through. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator hear  what  the  President  had  to  say 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  heard  it.  It 
was  quite  brief,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recall  that  the  only  thing  the 
President  recommended  was  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  further  implement  the 
votmg  rights  of  minority  groups,  having 
Negroes  in  mind? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  reference  was  to  voting  rijgrhts. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Con 
gress   took  action  on  two  occasions-  I 
believe  in  1957  and  agam  in  1959 

Mr.     SPARKMAN.     Either     1959     or 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  at  least 
two  occasions  in  that  general  period  the 
Senate  passed  civil  rights  legislation 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  improve 
and  to  implement  the  voting  rights  of 
colored  citizens  who  might  feel  that  they 
were  denied  their  rights  by  some  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  law  referred 
to  all  citizens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens  actu- 
ally, but  was  it  not  true  that  particularly 
in  mind  were  the  rights  of  colored  citi- 
zens? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  the  driv- 
ing force  at  the  time,  but  the  law  ap- 
plied to  all  citizens.  Any  citizen  who 
felt  he  was  aggrieved  could  follow  the 
procedure  set  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Therefore, 
on  at  least  two  occasions,  without  gag 
rule 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  without  gag 
rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  These  mat- 
ters have  been  permitted  to  come  to  a 
vote  and  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  As  I  said,  gag 
rule  has  never  been  imposed  in  the  case 
of  civil  rights  measures.  We  might  use 
a  more  dignified  term  of  cloture  or  clo- 
sure, whichever  is  preferred;  but  cloture 
has  never  been  applied  on  a  civil  rights 
measure  during  the  46  years  the  proce- 
dure has  been  in  effect. 

Cloture  has  been  applied  five  different 
times. 

Two  civil  rights  measures  have  been 
enacted  into  law  without  cloture  being 
applied,  or  even  extended  debate.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  those 
were  the  only  civil  rights  measures  en- 
acted into  law  since  the  Civil  War.  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  correct;  but  It  seems 

to  me  that  someone  made  that  statement 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  the  Senator  see  any  reason  why 
in  good  conscience  any  group  should  ask 
for  a  special  advantage  to  try  to  pass 
proposed  legislation,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  problems  not  of  their  own 
State  but  to  the  problems  of  some  other 
State? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  now  serving 
in  my  17th  year  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  starting  his  15th 
year  of  service  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  offered  a  great  deal  of  legisla- 
tion from  time  to  time  which  I  urgently 
wished  to  see  passed,  and  the  Senator 
knows  about  it,  because  many  times  I 
have  talked  with  him  about  it.  The  Sen- 
ator has  sought  to  have  proposed  legis- 
lation passed,  and  he  has  fought  tena- 
ciously for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  things  I  admire  about  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  his  tenacity.  When  he 
wants  something,  when  he  believes  in 
something  and  believes  it  is  right,  he 
holds  on  to  his  convictions  and  he  fights 
for  it. 

I  have  presented  bills  to  the  Senate. 
To  use  an  example,  the  Senator  will  re- 
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member  the  bill  which  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  favored,  of 
which  committee  both  he  and  I  are 
members.  The  committee  recommended 
the  bill  beginning  in  1951.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  there  be  set  up  some  kind  of 
financial  scheme  to  make  it  possible  for 
small  businesses  to  obtain  equity  capi- 
tal, because  they  were  practically  shut 
out  from  the  money  markets  of  the 
country. 

I  introduced  a  bill,  as  the  Senator  will 
remember,  about  that  time.  I  tried  to 
get  it  passed,  but  I  could  not.  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  next  Congress  and 
tried  to  get  it  passed,  but  I  could  not.  I 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  following  Con- 
gress and  tried  to  get  it  passed,  but  I 
could  not  even  then.  And  I  introduced 
it  in  the  Congress  following  that,  and  in 
that  Congress  the  bill  was  made  into  law. 

Today  we  have  the  SmsUl  Business  In- 
vestment Company  Act.  There  are  some 
600  or  700  small  business  investment 
companies  operating  throughout  the 
country,  with  a  vast  network,  making 
loans  available  for  equity  capital  pur- 
poses for  small  businesses. 

I  learned  a  long  time  ago  tliat  having 
proposed  legislation  passed  was  a  long 
and  hard  job  requiring  tenacious  effort, 

I  have  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
things  I  have  been  able  to  swicomplish 
from  a  legislative  standpoint,  but  I  have 
done  so  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  found  them  to  be  workable. 

I  said  something  a  while  ago  about  the 
Senator  having  a  responsibility  in  re- 
spect to  the  tax  bill.  I  might  do  a  little 
lobbying  now  with  him,  but  I  feel  I  will 
not  have  to  lobby  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  our  com- 
mittee several  years  ago  recommended 
a  change  in  the  corporate  tax  structure. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  things  we  recom- 
mended was  a  variable  income  tax  for 
corporations:  but  we  also  recommended 
a  reversing  of  the  percent  of  the  corpo- 
ration tax,  so  that,  instead  of  having  the 
30  percent  apply  at  the  base  level,  the  22 
percent  would  apply  at  the  base  and  the 
30  percent  would  be  applied  as  a  surtax. 
That  would  have  been  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  small  business. 

We  worked  on  that  recommendation 
for  several  years,  yet  we  were  never  able 
to  get  it  passed. 

While  the  tax  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration, I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President, 
urging  that  proposal  again.  I  was  de- 
lighted, when  the  tax  bill  came  out,  to 
see  that  the  principle  had  been  encom- 
passed in  it. 

The  tax  bill  did  not  Include  all  I  asked 
for.  I  asked  that  the  exempted  base  be 
raised  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and  that 
was  not  included,  but  the  reversing  of 
the  22  percent  and  the  30  percent  was  in- 
cluded.   I  am  delighted  that  was  done. 

I  certainly  hope  that,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
consider  that  bill,  he  will  consider  that 
proposal  favorably.  If  he  does,  and  if  it 
is  enacted  into  law,  that  will  be  some- 
thing else  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  long  and  tenacious  work,  but  which 
has  been  done  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Nobody  has  been  hurt  by  ob- 
serving them. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
is  one  of  the  things  on  which  I  believe  I 
joined  him  as  a  cosponsor,  on  occasion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  in  the  bill  this 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Many  of  us 
find  that  to  be  one  of  the  more  attractive 
things  in  that  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  Presi- 
dent's chief  economic  adviser,  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee yesterday,  pointed  to  that  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable  features  of  the  bill. 
He  said  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  small  businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  correct  that  many  of 
the  prolonged  studies  of  legislative  mat- 
ters, lasting  over  a  period  of  two  or  more 
Congresses,  result  in  the  final  product 
being  a  more  reasonable  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  a  better 
bill,  all  considered,  that  the  original  pro- 
posal which  was  introduced? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  an  example.  I  cite  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Company  Act.  I 
think  the  finished  act  was  a  great  im- 
provement over  my  original  proposal. 

One  of  the  last  things  we  did  was  to 
have  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee ask  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  either  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  or  the  Treasury  Department 
to  make  a  study  of  the  problem  and  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  by  a  cer- 
tam  date — March  15, 1958,  if  I  remember 
correctly. 

Well,  they  had  it  there,  and  it  was 
largely  on  the  basis  of  their  recom- 
mendations and  the  staff  work  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  staff  downtown  that  the  final  ver- 
sion was  worked  out.  Yes,  I  think  there 
was  a  vast  improvement.  Again,  it  was 
done  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  legislator  chafed 

at  having  to  proceed  under  the  rules  laid 
down  in  tiie  Senate.  I  certainly  have 
not  done  so. 

I  am  proud  of  some  of  the  legislative 
achievements  for  which  I  have  been 
largely  responsible.  Some  of  the  hous- 
ing programs  that  were  enacted  mto 
law  failed  one  year,  perhaps  failed  the 
next  year,  and  failed  in  other  years,  but 
they  were  finally  enacted  into  law,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
in  the  small  business  field.  In  -which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  worked  with 
me.  Very  good  legislation  for  small 
business  has  been  enacted,  all  of  it  hav- 
mg  l>een  done  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  No  one  complains  about  hav- 
ing had  to  operate  imder  those  rules.  If 
we  did  not  get  favorable  action  xmder  the 
rules  one  year,  we  said  we  woiild  come 
back  the  next  year.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  operate,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
true  that,  under  the  procedures  we  have 
been  discussing,  and  the  bases  or  reasons 
why  we  should  change  the  rules,  meas- 
tires  have  been  allowed  to  come  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  which  the  House 
should  have  voted? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  fine  and  worthwhile  con- 
tribution. I  would  have  expected  noth- 
ing less  from  him.  By  the  way,  in  my 
statement  I  mentioned  the  five  times  in 
which  cloture  had  been  applied.  When 
I  spoke  last  Monday,  I  think  it  was.  I 
gave  those  five  occasions  and  told  some- 
thing of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
them.  I  have  the  list  in  front  of  me, 
and  I  will  read  those  occasions  off. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  cloture  was  applied  on  the 
15th  day  of  November  1919. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  not  say  that  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles had  some  very  serious  and  doubt- 
ful provisions  in  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  not  many  historians  felt  that  that 
treaty  actually  sowed  the  seeds  of  World 
War  n? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  has  been 
much  controversy  over  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  By  the  way.  the  Senator 
might  find  it  interesting  to  read  the 
comments  I  made  on  it  in  my  talk  a  week 
ago  yesterday,  in  which  I  told  something 
of  some  of  the  reservations.  By  the  time 
it  got  to  a  vote,  the  Senate  was  pretty 
well  tied  up,  and  it  was  not  too  clear  as 
to  what  it  was  voting  on  and  what  the 
effect  would  be.  Most  of  the  Senators 
felt  it  had  reached  the  point  of  futility. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  the  treaty  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  proposed.  It  was  not 
the  treaty  he  had  recommended  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world.  A 
great  many  persons  have  attributed  to 
that  treaty  the  seeds  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  UOttQ  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  voting  on  any  measure  under  a 
gag  rule  we  find  ourselves  \n  the  type  of 
procedure  that  took  place  last  year,  when 
many  of  those  who  voted  to  impose  the 
gag  rule  on  this  body  had  something  of 
a  gentlemen's  agreement  among  them- 
selves that  no  amendments  would  be 
agreed  to,  so  that  no  matter  how  wrong 
the  bill  might  be  or  how  strong  the  argu- 
ments a  Senator  might  make  that  an 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to  in  an 
attempt  to  perfect  a  very  controversial 
bill,  the  leadership  simply  moved  to  ta- 
ble the  amendment  and  he  had  the  votes 
to  go  along  with  that  tjTe  of  procedure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  a  Sen- 
ator virtually  loses  his  right  to  try  to 
have  considered  properly  an  amendment 
to  a  pending  measure,  whatever  it  may 
be,  when  cloture  is  applied.  We  are  not 
legislating  under  normal  conditions  in 
such  a  situation.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  absolutely  right.  The  condi- 
tions are  abnormal,  and  it  is  no  way  to 
legislate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  right  to  debate  freely  In 
this  body  gives  a  Senator  offering  an 
amendment  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
case  and  to  convince  the  Senate  to  go 
along  with  him  unless  opponents  can 
point  out  the  fallacies  of  his  position? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  go  that  far.  He  has  an  ap- 
portunlty  to  make  his  argimient  and 
State  the  logic  in  favor  of  it.    Then  the 
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opposition  has  an  opportunity  to  answer 
that  argument.  Then  it  is  given  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  to  vote  upon  it.  But 
it  is  true  that,  after  cloture  is  applied, 
there  Is  not  the  time  or  leisure  that  Is 
normally  available  in  trying  to  legislate. 
Mr.  lONQ  of  Louisiana.  May  I  put 
the  thought  to  the  Senator  in  this  way: 
When  there  is  not  in  effect  a  tacit  un- 
derstanding among  Senators  that  no 
amendments  will  be  accepted,  does  not 
the  offerer  of  an  amendment  have  a 
much  better  chance  to  have  the  sunend- 
ment  agreed  to? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  just  never  have 
thought  of  the  question  in  that  light. 
I  would  rather  make  this  statement,  and 
I  wish  to  leave  it  in  this  way:  That  leg- 
islating under  cloture  conditions  is  ab- 
normal and  certainly  one  cannot  hope  to 
get  the  best  results  when  legislating  in 
other  than  normal  conditions.  I  think 
that  is  about  the  same  thing  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  saying,  but  perhaps  it 
is  not  quite  as  specific. 

I  was  naming  the  five  instances  in 
which  cloture  was  applied.  The  first 
was  in  the  discussion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  on  November  15,  1919. 

Then  came  the  debate  on  adherence  to 
the  World  Coiirt,  on  January  25,  1926. 
Then  the  question  of  branch  banking. 
That  was  on  the  15th  of  February  1927. 
Next  came  the  creation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  the  Bureau  of  Prohibi- 
tion. Cloture  was  imposed  on  the  28th 
day  of  February  1927.  Two  clotures 
were  Imposed  within  less  than  2  weeks, 
on  two  different  subjects. 

There  was  not  another  imposition  of 
cloture  imtU  last  June  14,  1962,  when 
the  Senate  had  before  it  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill. 

Those  were  the  only  five  impositions 
of  cloture  since  the  cloture  rule  has  been 
in  existence. 

I  see  before  me  reference  to  the  Anti- 
lynching  Act.     I  refer  now  to  some  of 
the  occasions  when  imposition  of  cloture 
was  refused.    One  was  in  1928.    There 
was  another  one  in  1928. 
The  antipoll  tax  in  1942. 
The  antipoll  tax  in  1944. 
The  FEPC  in  1946. 
The  anUpoU  tax  in  1946. 
The  FEPC  in  1950. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  on  March  10 
1960. 

Amending  rule  XXJJ,  September  19, 
1961. 

Literacy  test  for  voting,  April  9,  1962. 

Literacy  test  for  voting,  April  14,  1962. 

In  all  of  those  so-called  civil  rights 
Issues,  the  Senate  has  declined  to  grant 
cloture  during  the  arguments. 

The  impression  which  gets  aroimd 
over  the  country  that  what  is  now  under 
consideration  is  a  matter  involving  civil 
rights  is  simply  not  a  correct  impression. 
It  does  not  operate  that  way.  As  I 
stated  earlier  in  the  day.  cloture  has 
been  tried  21  different  times,  and  has 
been  successful  5  times,  not  one  of  those 
5  occasions  being  on  a  civil  rights  meas- 
ure. 

I  believe  civil  rights  measures  have 
been  involved  in  just  half  of  the  num- 
ber In  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  Impose  cloture. 

It  has  not  been  so  true  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  I  can  remember  back  In  the 


days  when  I  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
even  after  I  came  to  the  Senate,  in  every 
election  year  we  got  a  civil  rights  bill,  al- 
most regularly,  if  Senators  will  notice, 
When  I  was  calling  off  the  list  of  the 
years  when  cloture  was  attempted,  they 
will  see  that  it  was  in  even  years,  when 
elections  would  be  held. 

I  became  early  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  unfortunately  the  whole  question  of 
civil  rights  was  being  made  a  political 
football;  and  it  is  largely  true  in  the 
present  case,  insofar  as  the  impression 
in  the  country  is  concerned,  that  this 
pertains  to  civil  rights  matters. 

At  the  time  I  left  my  manuscript,  I 
was  talking  about  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  McGrain  against  Daugherty.  I 
wish  to  pick  up  that  quotation,  because 
I  had  not  finished  it.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  the  committee  had  been  carried 
over  from  one  Congress  to  another  and 
in  which  Mr.  Daugherty  was  being 
charged  with  contempt  of  Congress.  The 
Supreme  Court  went  on  to  say: 

Mr.  Hinds  In  his  collection  of  precedent* 
says — 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  this  quota- 
tion, because  I  was  speaking  about  the 
Supreme  Court  having  unanimously  held 
that  the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  a 
very  timely  fashion  reminded  me  of  the 
report  of  a  committee  right  here  in  the 
Senate,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  is  the  quotation  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision : 

Mr.  Hinds  in  his  collection  of  precedents 
says:  "The  Senate,  as  a  continuing  body, 
may  continue  Its  committees  through  the  re- 
cess following  the  expiration  of  a  Congress" 
(vol.  4,  sec.  4544)  and.  after  quoting  the 
above  statement  from  Jefferson's  Manual,  he 
says:  "The  Senate,  however,  being  a  contin- 
uing body,  gives  authority  to  Its  committees 
during  the  recess  alter  the  expiration  of  a 
Congress"  (vol.  4,  sec.  4645).  So  far  as  we 
are  advised  the  select  committee  having  this 
investigation  in  charge  has  neither  made  a 
final  report  nor  been  discharged;  nor  has  It 
been  continued  by  an  affirmative  order.  Ap- 
parently Its  activities  have  been  suspended 
pending  the  decision  of  thl«  case.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  commit- 
tee may  be  continued  or  revived  now  by  mo- 
tion to  that  effect,  and.  If  continued  or  re- 
vived, will  have  all  Its  original  powers  (Hlnes* 
Precedents,  vol.  4,  sees.  4396,  4400,  4404,  4405) . 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Robert- 
son V.  State  (109  Indiana  79,  10  N.  E.  582 
(1887)): 

In  response  to  much  that  has  been  said 
upon  the  subject  In  argimient,  I  feel  quite 
assured  that  the  senate  of  this  State  is  not, 
like  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  con- 
tinuous body.  In  the  Senat«  of  the  United 
States  a  majority  constitutes  a  quorum  and 
as  there  Is  always  more  than  a  quorum  of 
qualified  Senators  holding  seats  In  that  body. 
Its  organized  existence  is  necessarily  con- 
tinuous. But  In  the  senate  of  this  State 
two-thirds  of  its  members  aje  necessary  to 
make  a  quorum.  As  one-half  of  its  mem- 
bers go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  each  legis- 
lative term  of  2  years — that  Is  to  say.  on  the 
day  after  each  general  and  biennial  election— 
It  becomes,  at  the  end  of  each  such  legis- 
lative term  a  disorganized  body;  and,  as  the 
officers  of  the  senate  comprise  an  essential 
part  of  Its  organization,  It  necessarily  results 
that  the  terms  of  such  officers  expire  when 
the  body  becomes  disorganized  for  want  of  a 
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quonun  (see  also.  State  v.  Rogers.  56  N  J  Ij,« 
480.  622  (1894)).  "i^.J.lAW 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  quo- 
tations that  our  courts,  both  Federal  and 
State,  have  recognized  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  It  is  my  view  that 
we  should  not  here  attempt  to  Ignore 
this  judicial  finding  or  concept  and 
change  our  entire  structure  merely  to 
augment  a  temporary  or  immediate  feel- 
ing on  any  particular  legislation  or  class 
of  legislation. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
both  of  whom  engaged  with  me  in  a 
little  colloquy  a  short  time  ago.  that 
earlier  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  three  different  rules  in 
the  Senate  in  which  the  word  "shall" 
is  used— mandatory— and  that  one  of 
them  was  with  respect  to  treaties,  the 
fact  being  that  treaties  continue.  For 
the  moment  I  do  not  recall  what  the 
others  are.  However,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "shall"  in  rule 
XXXVII. 

Turning  now  to  rule  XXXVII  where 
the  word  "shall"  is  used  in  stating  that 
treaties  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  hold  over  from  Congress  to 
Congress  unless  otherwise  disposed  of,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
argument  that  there  is  something  magic 
In  the  Senate  about  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress  is  also  an  attack  in  a  col- 
lateral way  on  this  rule.  The  existence 
of  this  rule  stems  largely  from  the  fact 
that  'he  Constitution  itself  empowers 
the  Senate  to  consider  and  ratify  trea- 
ties by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Inasmuch  as 
treaties  are  a  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  are  indeed  vital  in  our 
increasingly  important  international  af- 
fairs, anything  that  takes  place  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  is  related 
even  remotely  to  our  system  respecting 
treaties  is  of  special  interest  to  me  as  it 
should  be  to  all  Senators. 

Under  the  present  rule  XXXVII,  if  a 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  in  the  87th  Congress  and 
no  final  action  was  taken  on  it,  then  all 
proceedings  on  the  treaty  in  the  Senate 
terminated  with  the  87th  Congress,  but 
they  may  be  resumed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  88th  Congress  as  if  no  proceedings 
had  previously  been  had  thereon. 

If  that  is  not  continuity,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  A  treaty  stays  right  here, 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
that  this  shall  be  the  case. 

If  the  concept  of  those  who  would 
change  the  rules  is  correct,  namely,  that 
the  Senate  like  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives starts  out  again  in  a  de  novo 
sense  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress 
then  it  would  follow  that  the  President 
should  withdraw  the  treaty  from  the 
Senate  and  resubmit  it  at  the  new 
Congress.  That  this  should  be  done  is 
so  far  from  my  concept  of  customary 
and  constitutional  proceedings  that  I 
could  hardly  imagine  it  happening.  It 
only  goes  to  show  in  a  rather  effective 
way  the  consequences  that  might  follow 
if  we  in  the  Senate  construe  this  body  as 
a  new  body  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  and  start  to  adopt  motions  not 
in  accord  with  our  standing  rules  and 
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our  normal  functions  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  am  opposed  to  both  proposals  to 
change  the  cloture  rule — rule  XXII. 
That  is  to  say,  I  am  opposed  to  reducing 
the  required  vote  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths  of  those  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

By  the  stronger  reasoning  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  proposal  to  allow  a  majority 
of  Senators  to  close  debate  regardless  of 
the  time  specified  in  the  proposal. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  on  January 
21,  1963.  there  is  a  great  body  of  history 
in' the  Senate  which  warns  us  against 
adopting  rules  that  make  it  easy  to  close 
debate.  I  referred  to  the  warning  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  "Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Procedure."  when  he 
stated: 

The  rtUes  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protec- 
tion of  the  minority  and  this  design  Is  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Constitution. 
You  cannot  remove  it  without  damaging  the 
whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before  tampering 
with  this  right  we  should  assure  ourselves 
that  what  Is  lost  wlU  not  be  greater  than 
what  Is  gained. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  sensible  definitions  that  we 
could  possibly  have  on  this  subject. 
Certainly  it  was  from  a  man  who  had 
one  of  the  clearest  minds  and  was  from 
one  of  the  best  thinkers  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  produced. 

I  repeat  that  statement  by  the  great 
"sage  of  Monticello"  as  he  has  been 
called  in  some  quarters,  because  I  con- 
strue it  as  a  warning  by  one  of  our  great 
Pounding  Fathers  against  doing  just 
what  is  proposed  here.  He  puts  in  very 
eloquent  words  what  we  have  been  de- 
bating. Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  part  of  the  "warp  and  woof  of 
our  Constitution."  We  cannot  remove 
free  and  full  freedom  of  debate  without 
"damaging  the  whole  fabric."  Let  us 
remember  these  words  of  Jefferson  and 
take  heed  of  them. 

I  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  remarks 
heretofore  made  in  the  instant  debate 
on  rule  22  that  proponents  of  changing 
the  rule  have  reminded  us  that  the  pre- 
vious question  was  allowed  in  Jefferson's 
Manual,  the  implication  being  that  Jef- 
ferson would  therefore  sanction  the  use 
of  the  previous  question  in  Senate  debate 
to  close  debate. 

Inasmuch  as  I  quoted  Jefferson  pre- 
viously and  quote  him  now  as  an  advo- 
cate of  fuH  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
Senate,  I  wish  to  state  that  references 
to  the  previous  question  rule  as  used  in 
Jefferson's  Manual  only  serve  to  cloud 
the  present  issue  unless  they  are  ex- 
plained in  the  hght  of  parliamentary  and 
Senate  history.  The  previous  question 
rule  as  it  existed  in  1789  had  purposes 
different  from  those  for  which  it  has 
been  used  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1811  as  a  vehicle  to  close 
debate. 

Prof.  Joseph  Cooper,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  clarified  this  matter  in  his 
exhaustive  dissertation  entitled  "The 
Previous  Question — Its  Standing  as  a 
Precedent  for  Cloture  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate," which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  presented  and  which  was  made 


Document  No.  104  of  the  87th  Congress, 
2d  session. 

Dr.  Cooper  took  each  use  of  the  pre- 
vious question  in  the  period  1789  to  1806 
and  analyzed  it.    He  then  concluded: 

We  may  conclude  that  the  Haynes-Stld- 
ham-RusseU  position  Is  the  correct  one. 
The  fact  that  a  previous  question  mechanism 
existed  and  was  used  In  the  early  Senate 
furnishes  no  precedent  for  the  Imposition  of 
majority  cloture  in  the  Senate  today.  As  we 
have  shown  in  part  I.  the  previous  question 
was  not  understood  functionally  as  a  cloture 
mechanism.  As  we  have  shown  In  part  II, 
It  was  not  designed  to  operate  as  a  clotvire 
mechanism.  As  we  have  shown  in  part  lU. 
It  was  not  In  practice  used  as  a  cloture 
mechanism.  Indeed.  It  is  even  Improbable 
that  the  Senate  could  have  used  the  previous 
question  for  cloture,  given  the  obstacles 
which  existed  and  the  lack  of  any  evidence 
to  show  that  these  obstacles  could  in  fact 
be  overcome. 

I  think  that  is  a  clear,  succinct  state- 
ment. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  for  10  years.  There  we  had  the 
previous  question.  The  House  has  a  rule 
whereby  a  Member  may  speak  for  5 
minutes;  that  is  all;  unless  he  can  get 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  a 
longer  time.  The  previous  question  as 
used  in  the  House  is  a  cloture  mecha- 
nism. It  closes  debate.  It  is  almost 
necessary  there  because  of  the  nimierous 
membership. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  given 
us  the  reason  for  the  nonuses  of  the 
previous  question  up  to  about  1806.  Did 
the  Senator  cover  what  the  E>ositive  uses 
of  the  rule,  as  it  was  then,  were? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  and  pertinent  to  have  that  point 
developed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  seen  that  point  discussed,  al- 
though in  the  document  to  which  I  have 
referred,  Senate  Document  No.  104,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  entitled  "The  Pre- 
vious Question,"  I  believe  an  explanation 
will  be  found.  I  do  not  have  it  in  mind 
just  now.  At  any  rate.  Professor  Cooper 
cites  three  instances:  First,  the  previous 
question  was  not  understood,  meant,  or 
intended  to  function  as  a  cloture  mecha- 
nism. Second,  it  was  not  designed  to 
operate  in  that  way.  Third,  it  was  not 
in  practice  used  as  a  clotiu^  mechanism. 

I  am  rather  of  the  opinion — although, 
let  me  say,  I  would  not  stand  on  this 
view — that  the  previous  question  was 
used  somewhat  in  the  same  way  £is 
unanimous  consent  was  used.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  probably  during 
the  Civil  War,  when  there  was  a  kind  of 
unanimous-consent  arrangement,  and  a 
great  deal  of  legislation  was  handled  in 
that  way,  but  it  was  done  under  special 
conditions.  Again,  it  was  done  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPAREaviAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  re- 
quires a  two-third  vote  to  move  the  pre- 
vious question? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beliere  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Is.  to 
sustain  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Let  me  read  an  excerpt  from  Senate 
Docvunent  No.  104,  87th  Congress,  2d 
session,  entitled  'The  Previous  Question." 
It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question : 

On  January  12,  1792.  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  William  Short  to  be  Minister 
resident  at  The  Hague  was  resumed.  After 
a  committee  had  reported  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  Short's  fitness  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  resolution  was  moved  which  stated 
that  no  Minister  should  at  that  time  be  sent 
to  The  Hague.  The  previous  question  was 
then  moved  in  its  negative  form.  I.e.,  "That 
the  main  question  be  not  now  put,"  despite 
the  fact  that  the  rules  provided  only  tar  the 
positive  form  of  the  mechanism.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  Senate  decided  that 
"the  nc»ninatlon  last  mentioned,  and  the 
subsequent  motion  thereon,  be  postponed 
to  Monday  next."  On  that  day.  January  16. 
1792,  the  Senate  resrumed  Its  consideration 
of  the  nomination  and  the  resolution  moved 
on  the  nomination.  The  previous  question 
was  put  In  negative  form  and  carried  with 
the  help  of  a  tie-breaking  vote  by  the  Vice 
President.  This  renK)ved  the  resolution 
which  would  have  prohibited  sending  a  resi- 
dent Minister  to  The  Hague.  The  Senate 
then  proceeded  to  the  Short  nomination  and 
approved  it. 

Here  again  Brant  and  Douglas  concede 
that  the  previous  question  was  not  used  for 
the  purpose  of  clotxire,  i.e.,  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  debate  In  order  to  force  a  vote. 
Instead,  they  recognize  that  it  was  used  to 
avoid  or  suppress  an  undeslred  decision  and 
they  also  argue  that  It  was  used  to  suppress 
a  discussion  of  certain  conditions  at  The 
Hague  which  might  have  jeopardised  Short's 
appointment. 

I  realize  that  that  is  a  somewhat 
roundat>out  way  of  getting  the  point. 
and  the  negative  is  involved;  but  cer- 
tainly I  think  it  helps  to  bear  out  Jef- 
ferson's contention  that  the  previous 
question  was  not  intended  for  cloture. 

The  previous  question  was  abolished  in 
the  Senate  in  1806;  and  as  Dr.  Cockier 
has  concluded,  its  use  prior  thereto  is  no 
argument  in  favor  of  cloture.  We  have 
a  cloture  rule  at  present,  and,  as  we  saw 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  is  a 
workable  rule. 

We  certainly  should  go  no  further  with 
the  rule.  We  should  not  have  a  rule 
making  it  any  easier  to  close  debate. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  closer 
we  come  to  straight  majority  rule  on  this 
question,  the  closer  we  come  to  damaging 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  Constitution,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  warned.  The  differ- 
ence between  two-thirds  and  three-fifths 
may  not  appear  to  be  very  great;  but  the 
danger  involved  in  one  step,  large  or 
small,  away  from  the  right  of  free  and 
full  debate  in  the  Senate  is  great.  That 
would  be  a  step  away  from  equal  repre- 
sentation by  the  States  in  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  a  step  away  from  protecting  the 
rights  of  minorities.  It  would  be,  Indeed, 
a  step  away  from  the  ccmcepts  of  bal- 
ance in  ovir  Government,  the  protection 
of  individual  rights,  and  the  guarding 
against  hasty  or  impassioned  action, 
which  have  made  and  preserved  us  as 
a  great  nation. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  no  step 
of  that  sort  will  ever  be  taken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYM  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  certainly  has  presented  in  most 
able  fashion  some  very  fine  points  and 
logic  and  reason.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Much  has  been  said  about  ma- 
jority rule,  and  much  has  also  been  said 
about  the  fact  that  in  many  Instances 
the  Constitution  requires  a  different 
rule.  However,  I  do  not  recall  that 
there  has  been  mention  of  the  fact  that 
a  jury  trial  is  another  forum  under  our 
system  of  government.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  all  the  States  it  is  required  that 
if  an  accused  is  to  be  convicted  of  a  seri- 
ous crime  called  a  felony,  there  must  be 
a  unanimous  verdict  of  the  jury,  in 
other  words,  a  vote  of  12  to  0? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  is  true  in  every  State;  but 
80  far  as  I  know,  it  is  true.  Certainly 
it  is  true  in  the  Federal  courts.  In  those 
courts  there  must  be  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  the 
gage  and  standard  by  which  justice 
is  measured  in  connection  with  serious 
criminal  trials,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  believe  it 
was  Lord  Coke  who  said  it  would  be  bet- 
ter that  99  go  free,  rather  than  that  1 
innocent  person  be  punished.  That  is 
the  piirpose  of  requiring  unsmimity  of 
the  verdicts  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
in  civil  trials  in  practically  all  civil 
forums,  from  the  justices  of  the  peace 
on  up  to  the  higher  courts,  in  both  State 
and  Federal  jvirisdictions,  either  8  or  9 
out  of  the  12  must  agree — and  usually 
9  are  required— on  the  verdict,  before 
there  can  be  a  conviction? 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  Yes;  and  in  many 
cases  the  verdict  must  be  a  unanimous 
one.  I  practiced  law  in  both  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  State  tind  local  courts, 
and  I  believe  that  in  every  court  in  which 
I  practiced  there  was  a  requirement  of 
imanimlty  in  connection  with  both  civil 
matters  and  criminal  matters,  although 
I  believe  that  in  some  States  there  is  a 
requirement  for  a  three-fourths  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  it  is  true 
that  in  quite  a  few  jurisdictions,  three- 
foiu-ths  of  the  entire  jury  must  agree 
on  the  verdict  in  connection  with  civil 
matters. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  At  any  rate,  even  in 
civil  trials  of  cases  involving  only  two 
or  three  persons,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
only  a  majority  of  the  jury  to  agree  on 
a  verdict.  So  there  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why,  when  we  are  passing  legislation 
which  will  bind  185  million  Americans, 
there  must  be  some  safeguard  above  and 
beyond  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  that  is 
true.       

Mr.  STENNIS.  Such  a  requirement 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  rush 


or  the  passions  of  the  moment,  and  so 
forth,  from  overwhelming  a  bare  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  agree. 
I  cannot  forget  the  very  wise  statement 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  when  he  warned  against 
cutting  down  on  debate  In  the  Senate. 
He  said  a  single  step  away  from  it  would 
endanger  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
true  that  every  Member  of  this  body, 
without  exception,  would  refrain  from 
engaging  in  extended  debate,  in  order 
to  defeat  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
by  more  or  less  talking  it  to  death,  un- 
less he  really  felt  it  was  an  extremely 
bad  measure  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  is 
true.  I  certainly  attribute  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  sincerity;  and  I 
am  sure  Senators  would  not  speak  at 
length  against  a  measure  unless  they 
really  believed  they  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  not  the 
Senate  passed  many  very  important  and 
crucial  measures  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance commanded  a  majority  of  only 
one,  two,  or  three  votes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  Senate  passed  in  that  fash- 
ion the  bill  extending  social  security  to 
disabled  persons? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beheve  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
very  active  in  that  connection,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  remembers  the  circum- 
stances more  clearly  than  I  do.  But  I 
recsdl  that  the  vote  on  that  measure  was 
a  very  close  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  not  that 
issue  decided  by  a  two-vote  majority; 
and  would  not  a  change  of  one  vote  have 
resulted  in  a  tie,  in  which  case  the  Vice 
President  could  have  voted,  and  thus 
could  have  broken  the  tie? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  referring  to  the  measure  ex- 
tending social  security,  or  is  he  refer- 
ring to  the  medicare  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  bill  which  was  actually  passed 
by  the  Senate  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  referring  to  the  bill  which  ex- 
tended social  security  to  persons  suffer- 
ing from  disability? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
vote  was  49  to  47.  , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes.         |   . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  as  to  that  measure,  the  medical 
profession  could  dream  up  hobgoblins 
and  could  imagine  that  the  bill  was 
fraught  with  peril ;  but  is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senate  was  willing  to  abide  by  ma- 
jority vote  in  that  case — which  is  also 
true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 


Jamtary  29 


THE  15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1948.  15  years  ago.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  PubUc  Law 
402.  which  was  labeled  "The  U.S.  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948. •'  Its  purpose  was  "to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  to  strengthen  cooperative  interna- 
tional relations." 

During  the  past  15  years  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  endeavored  to  create  and 
perfect  methods  of  disseminating  infor- 
mation designed  to  inform  the  peoples 
of  the  world  about  the  life,  aspirations 
and  intentions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  Voice  of 
America  is  probably  the  best  known 
public  channel  to  the  outside  world,  im- 
pressive developments  have  taken  place 
in  related  fields. 

For  example,  libraries,  information 
centers,  and  binational  centers  have  been 
established  in  every  part  of  the  free  world 
by  the  USIA.  These  libraries  and 
centers  are  stocked  with  representative 
selections  of  American  books,  in  English 
and  in  foreign  languages,  which  depict 
the  major  aspects  of  American  life.  Vis- 
its to  these  libraries  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  well  attended.  Many 
others  have  become  well-recognized 
institutions  in  foreign  countries.  "Meet 
me  at  the  USIS  Ubrary"  has  become  a 
familiar  phrase  in  many  lands.  In  these 
centers  the  people  of  foreign  countries 
can  read  American  books  and  publica- 
tions; they  can  see  American  movies: 
they  can  hear  the  Voice  of  America;  they 
can  obtain  answers  to  their  questions 
about  the  United  States;  they  can  see 
exhibits  of  every  kind;  they  can  listen 
to  American  music;  they  can  learn  Eng- 
lish; they  can  participate  in  seminars 
and  discussion  groups;  and  they  can 
listen  to  lectures.  These  centers  are 
educational  centers  in  the  best  sense. 

In  addition  to  these  centers  and  to  the 
Voice  of  America,  we  have  seen  the  slow 
but  steady  construction  of  a  worldwide 
communications  mechanism  which  en- 
ables the  U.S.  Government  to  dissemi- 
nate accurate  official  information  almost 
instantaneously  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
world  by  radioteletype. 

With  the  recent  construction  of  new 
radio  transmitter  facilities  at  Greenville, 
N.C.,  the  U.S.  Government  now  has  one 
of  the  most  powerful  stations  in  the 
world.  The  radio  signal  is  now  strong 
and  competitive;  and,  with  the  new  con- 
struction of  transmitters  in  Liberia,  the 
important  areas  of  Africa  and  the  Near 
East  will  receive  better  coverage. 

The  USIA  has  also  produced  motion 
pictures  and  television  programs  which 
present  the  American  story  visually  and 
vividly.  These  media  are  especially  ef- 
fective in  areas  where  illiteracy  is  high. 
Thus,  the  past  15  years  have  seen  an 
increasingly  effective  use  of  the  mass 
media,  as  facilities  have  become  moder- 
nized and  as  the  personnel  have  become 
better  trained  and  experienced  and  more 
professionalized. 

Public   Law   402   also  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  bipartisan  Advisory  Com- 
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mission  on  Information,  which  has  had 
the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  USIA  on  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  programs.  The  Commis- 
sion has  also  counseled  on  the  Agency's 
personnel,  organization,  and  operations. 
In  its  reports  to  Congress — the  18th 
has  just  been  released — this  Commission 
has  served  as  an  important  friendly 
critic  of  the  information  program.  It 
has  commended  and  encouraged  the  pro- 
gram. At  times,  it  has  prodded  it;  and 
at  times  it  has  severely  criticized  it.     Its 

numerous  recommendations,  many  of 
which  have  been  accepted  and  incor- 
porated into  the  information  program, 
have  helped  strengthen  the  USIA  and 
its  policies  and  programs.  Its  reports 
have  contained  advice  and  counsel  from 
private  American  citizens  who  have 
served  without  compensation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  we  move  further 
mto  the  sixties,  the  USIA,  together  with 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation, will  continue  to  move  for- 
ward. In  particular,  I  hope  this  Agency 
will  strengthen  its  contacts  and  its  pro- 
grams with  farm,  labor,  and  youth 
groups,  in  order  to  help  strengthen  tliese 
groups,  and  thus  strengthen  the  sinews 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OP 
HKALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE ANTHONY  J.  CELEBREZZE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, December  14,  1962,  the  distm- 
guishcd  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr.  Anthony  J. 
Celebrczze.  addressed  the  autumn  quar- 
ter commencement  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  his  moving  speech.  Secretary  Cele- 
brczze discusses  the  need  for  more  and 
improved  education  for  our  country's 
youth  in  the  years  to  come.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  conditions  of  our 
young  people  in  the  field  of  education, 
Mr.  Celebrezze  said: 

Out  of  every  10  youngsters  now  in  grade 
schools,  only  2  will  graduate  from  college; 
2  more  out  of  that  10  will  enter  college  but 
never  finish;  3  out  of  10  will  not  complete 
high  school. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  this 
failure  of  our  youngsters  to  achieve  a 
higher  education  is  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  higher  education  today. 

It  was  most  appropriate  in  this  age  of 
the  explosion  of  scientific  technological 
knowledge  that  the  Secretary  closed  his 
inspirational  address  with  a  metaphor 
devised  from  Cape  Canaveral.  After 
having  pictured  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities the  present  offers  to  achieve 
boldly  and  creatively  a  new  world  at 
peace  shaped  by  justice  he  said: 

May  the  countdown  for  tomorrow  signal 
the  release  of  a  glorious  burst  of  human 
energy  and  an  Increase  In  the  power  of  the 
human  will  and  Intellect,  guided  by  moral 
and  spiritual  values,  which  will  carry  man- 
kind to  Its  true  destiny. 

That  destiny  la  not  the  darkness  of  ob- 
livion. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  not.  in  the 
words  of  Maxwell  Anderson,  "shut  out  the 
light,  close  our  minds,  and  be  like  a  million 
cities  of  the  past  that  came  up  out  of  mud, 


worBlilpped     darkness    a     Uttle    wliUe,     and 
went  back,  forgotten.  Into  darkness.** 

May  we  be  a  Nation  drenched  with  lasting 
light.  May  our  destiny  be  achieved  In  the 
entemal  light  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. May  we  realize  that  human  destiny 
la  the  sum  of  our  Individual  destinies  which 
we  shape  through  our  personal  goals. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  can  surely  share  in  the  hope  the 
Secretaiy  has  so  well  expressed.  May 
his  words  enable  us  to  surmount  our 
transient  difficulties  in  order  that  we 
may  legislate  effectively  to  bring  into 
being  this  splendid  afiBrmative  of  the 
ideal. 

I  congratulate  Secretai-y  Celebrezze  on 
his  address  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  will  be  considering  educa- 
tional legislation  in  the  88th  Congress, 
and  that  the  address  contains  much  in- 
formation which  Is  pertinent  to  the  fu- 
ture legislation  to  come  before  us,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt   Anthony   J.   Celebrezze.    Secre- 
tary  OF   Health,   Education,   and  Welfare 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  visit  Ohio  State  University — one  of  the 
Nation's  great  intellectual  communities — an 
outstanding  symbol  of  the  unique  partner- 
ship through  which  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  have,  over  a  long  period  and  In 
var>-ing  ways  and  degrees,  worked  together 
In  the  establishment  and  support  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  unique  partnership,  because,  al- 
though direct  Federal  participation  In 
higher  education  began  with  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  Act  a  century  ago  and  has  In  the 
past  two  decades  been  intensified,  there  has 
been  no  Federal  control  of  education.  The 
principle  of  State  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion, established  under  the  10th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  has  been  preserved,  and 
this  great  university  exemplifies  the  success- 
ful discharge  of  that  responsibility. 

I  welcomed  your  gracious  invitation  to  me, 
as  Secretary  of  He.nlth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  address  this  commencement  audi- 
ence, not  only  l)ecause  of  the  pleasant  as- 
soclatlone  which  are  renewed  by  a  visit  here 
but  because  I  consider  this  a  most  appropri- 
ate time  and  place  for  reviewing  our  present 
educational  position  as  a  nation  and  for 
looking  to  the  future. 

President  Kennedy  gave  expression  to  a 
recognition  of  the  present  and  future  crucial 
role  of  education  when  he  said  last  year  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress,  "Our  progress 
as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter  than  our  prog- 
ress In  education.  Our  requirements  for 
world  leadership,  our  hopes  for  economic 
growth,  and  the  demands  of  citizenship  Itself 
in  an  era  such  as  this,  all  require  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  every  young  American's 
capacity." 

We  have  in  recent  years  come  to  recognize 
more  clearly  the  vital  role  of  education  as 
one  of  the  basic  solutions  to  a  wide  range 
of  problems  and  challenges. 

Education,  in  one  form  or  another.  Inevita- 
bly assumes  a  prominent  place,  not  only  In 
plans  for  space  exploration  but  In  plans  for 
solving  the  problems  of  dependency,  unem- 
ployment, Juvenile  delinquency,  mental  Ill- 
ness and  mental  retardation,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  social,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural challenges. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  we  miist 
educate  oncoming  generations,  not  only  for 
space  age  vocations  and  professions  but  also 
for  space  age  cltleenshlp  In  the  broadest 
sense. 


Tbere  lias  come  to  us  a  reallKatlon  that 
education — once  considered  prlmarUy  a  per- 
sonal Interest — ^bas,  in  this  space  age,  be- 
come a  crucial  matter  of  the  natlonM  In- 
terest. — 

H.  Q.  Wells  observed,  more  prophetically 
than  he  perhaps  knew,  shortly  after  World 
War  I,  that  "history  becomes  more  and  more 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrcphe." 
Much  has  happened  since  then  to  underline 
the  literal  truth  of  the  observation. 

How  are  we  faring  in  this  fateful  race? 

How  adequate  a  Job  are  we  doing  In  pre- 
paring our  young  people  to  make  their  neces- 
sary vocational  or  professional  contribution 
in  the  new  atomic  age  which  was  born  under 
the  stadium  stands  of  a  great  university  such 
as  this  Just  20  years  ago? 

How  well  are  we  prepsirlng  our  young  i>eo- 
ple,  not  only  as  productive  Individuals  but  as 
citizens  and  leaders  of  the  future? 

How  effectively  are  we  giving  them  an 
awareness  of  their  place  In  the  family  of 
man  drawn  close  in  a  now  small  world? 

How  well  are  they  being  prepared  to  pre- 
serve and  carry  forward  our  own  culture  and 
tradition  toward  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our 
democratic  society? 

These  are  sober  questions  which  In  recent 
years  have  come  to  trouble  the  conscience  of 
responsible  citizens  throughout  the  land. 

These  are  queEtions  which  you  young  peo- 
ple, at  this  significant  point  In  your  per- 
sonal growth,  need  to  ask — about  yourselves 
and  about  the  other  millions  of  your  gen- 
eration who  will  Boon  inherit  the  responsl- 
bllltles  that  all  Americans  share  for  the 
continued  vitality  and  safekeeping  of  this 
democracy. 

Here,  in  the  company  of  some  25.PO0  fellow 
students,  led  by  a  distinguished  faculty  of 
more  than  2,000  teachers  and  scholars,  sur- 
rounded by  laboratories  and  libraries,  it  is 
sometimes  diflScult  to  realize  Just  how  small 
an  oasis  of  knowledge  this  campus  actually 
is — how  relatively  few  of  your  generation 
have  enjoyed  the  splendid  opportunities  of- 
fered by  this  and  some  2.000  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  nurture  their 
talents  and  to  bring  them  to  full  frtiltlon. 

Under  present  conditions,  out  of  every 
10  youngsters  now  In  grade  schools,  only  2 
will  graduate  from  college;  2  more  out  of  that 
10  will  enter  college  but  never  finish;  3  out 
of  10  will  not  complete  high  school. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  rather  bleak 
forecast  are  readily  apparent.  I  scarcely 
need  tell  this  audience  that  a  major  barrier 
to  higher  education  for  thousands  of  able 
students  is  simply  its  high  cost.  The  cost 
of  a  medical  education  has  become  almost 
prohibitive  for  the  maJcM-lty  of  young  people. 
Even  In  our  great  public  Institutions,  gen- 
eral tuition  charges  during  the  last  10  years 
have  risen  by  about  80  percent.  In  private 
coUeges  they  have  more  than  doubled. 

This  economic  pinch  has  led  to  a  major 
shift  In  the  traditional  enrollment  ratio  be- 
tween public  and  private  institutions.  Tax- 
supported  institutions,  with  their  lower 
tuition  costs,  today  are  accommodating  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  college  students, 
while  10  years  ago  they  were  serving  about 
half  the  college  population. 

But  your  president.  Dr.  Fawcett,  as  well 
as  the  head  of  any  private  Institution,  will 
be  quick  to  tell  you  that  these  sizable  fees 
fall  far  short  of  covering  the  actual  cost 
of  the  Instruction  you  have  received  and 
the  facilities  essential  for  giving  It.  These 
costs  are  met  by  public  and  private  funds — 
by  State  and  local  taxes,  private  gifts,  and 
In  some  specific  areas — principally  in  agri- 
culture and  the  sciences — by  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  faced  with  a  triple  need:  The  need 
for  expanding  educational  opportvmlty  on 
the  basis  of  our  present  population,  the  need 
to  accommodate  an  Increasing  population, 
and  the  need  to  provide  for  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  high  school  seniors  who  want 
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to  continue  their  formal  education  beyond 
high  Khool  gradviatlon. 

The  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education 
has  estimated  that  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  In  Ohio  in  1964  will  be  twice  what 
It  was  In  19M.  Purthennore,  enrollment  In 
Ohio  colleges  is  estimated  to  double  by  1970. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  predicted  an 
approximate  doubling  of  college  enrollment 
for  the  Nation  during  the  sixties,  with  the 
largest  Increases  In  the  next  3  academic 
years — that  is,  1963-64.  1964-65.  and  1965-66. 
Even  today,  without  considering  these  ad- 
ditional needs,  we  are  short  nearly  130,000 
classrooms.  As  a  result,  some  one-half  mil- 
lion students  are  attending  school  In  double 
shifts.  Nearly  2  million  children  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondsiry  schools  are  over- 
crowding our  claaBrocms,  a  condition  tnat 
affects  the  education  of  all  the  students  who 
share  these  classrooms — about  10  million 
students  In  all. 

I  have  been  talking  about  some  of  the 
quantitative  dimensions  of  education's 
needs — the  physical  capacity  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  to  absorb  the  Impact  of  our 
population  increase.  But  education  is  not 
all  brick  and  mortar  and  plate  glass.  It  Is 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  to  question- 
ing minds,  and  its  essential  component  is 
good  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  durable  possessions  of  a 
college  graduate  Is  the  recollection  of  an  out- 
standing teacher  and  the  exciting  experience 
of  having  one's  mind  stretched  until  it  fully 
grasps  a  new  idea  and  Is  able  to  reach  out 
toward  other  new  ideas. 

The  potential  influence  of  a  teacher  is  vir- 
tually limitless.  As  Henry  Adams  observed. 
"A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell 
where  his  Influence  stops." 

Prom  my  own  experience  I  can  recall 
certain  teachers  who  profoundly  influenced 
my  life  and  my  thought.  Each  of  you  here 
must  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

In  spite  of  this  recognition  of  the  value 
of  good  teaching,  we  Americans  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  accord  the  teaching  pro- 
fession the  support  it  deserves — and  needs — 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon 
it. 

I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  education — its 
teachers  and  administrators — have  on  oc- 
casion been  unjustly  criticized  In  recent 
years  for  the  shortsightedness  of  others  In 
falling  to  provide  them  the  means  to  achieve 
excellence  in  the  schools. 

The  educational  process  itself — the  "how" 
of  learning — has  not  been  given  adequate 
attention,  although  we  are  investing  billions 
In  research  and  development  of  new  proc- 
esses which  depend  ultimately  for  their  suc- 
cess on  equal  advances  in  education. 

All  this  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive 
public  soul  searching  as  our  concern  with 
the   problems   of   education   has   increased. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  left  in  any- 
one's mind  about  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion to  economic  growth,  to  the  national 
defense,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  free  world. 

There  is  little  disagreement  among  us 
about  what  is  needed  for  education : 

An  increase  in  oiir  physical  establish- 
ment— more  buildings,  more  classrooms. 

Expansion  of  educational  opportunities  so 
that  every  citizen  is  able  to  make  the  most 
of  his  talents. 

An  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  education — 
bringing  the  curriculum  and  teaching  tech- 
niques up  to  date  with  modern  times. 

These  basic  goals  for  education  are  clear 
to  aU  of  us  now.  The  next  question  is  how 
we  shall  reach  them. 

If  the  States  and  local  communities,  which 
bear  primary  responsibility  for  education, 
could  meet  these  needs  fully  with  their  own 
resources,  there  would  be  no  massive  prob- 
lems for  education  today. 

The  disparity  of  educational  opportunities 
and  educational  facilities  among  the  various 


States  la  evidence  that  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  in  many  places.  Actually,  many  of 
the  poorer  States  are  making  a  far  larger 
proportional  contribution  of  their  income  to 
education  than  some  States  which  are  better 
off.  For  these  States,  however,  a  maximum 
effort  for  education  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  excellent  schools. 

The  great  and  growing  mobility  of  the 
American  people  creates  another  compli- 
cating factor.  With  families  increasingly  on 
the  move,  the  educational  deficiencies  of  one 
State  as  compared  with  another  cease  to  be  a 
matter  of  purely  local  concern.  For  it  Is  the 
education  they  received  back  home  which 
determines  whether  the  newcomers  become 
productive  members  of  their  new  communi- 
ties or  a  financial  and  social  burden  on  them. 

The  whole  national  effort  to  stimulate  our 
economy,  to  achieve  growth,  to  strengthen 
our  defenses,  to  establish  a  society  where  it 
Is  possible  for  every  Individual  to  build  for 
himself  and  his  family  a  good  life — all  these 
are  dependent  to  one  degree  or  another  on 
our  progress  in  education. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  stake  In 
these  matters.  With  its  vast  resources  for 
cooperative  action  and  Its  equally  vast  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion, it  cannot  in  good  faith  sit  Idly  by  while 
the  States  struggle  along  unaided.  Such  a 
course  would  lead  to  catastrophe,  for  educa- 
tion will  lose  the  race  If  we  do  not  come  to 
its  support. 

We  have  not  and  do  not  propose  to  usurp 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  oX  the  States. 

We  have  not  and  do  not  propose  to  violate 
either  the  spirit  or  the  word  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  reserves  these  rights  to  the 
States. 

We  have  no  intention  of  exercising  "Fed- 
eral control"  over  the  separate  State  educa- 
tional establishments.  Under  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  with  Its  built-in 
checks  and  balances,  the  possibility  of  such 
Federal  interference  is  remote,  indeed. 

Basic  proposals  for  Federal  assistance  to 
American  education  were  defeated  in  the  last 
Ck>ngress.  This  legislative  program  Is  being 
reassessed  and  efforts  to  secure  approval  of 
a  Federal  aid  to  education  program  will  be 
renewed  when  the  88th  Congress  convenes 
next  month. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  proposals  presented 
will  be  studied  and  debated  with  objectivity 
and  considered  on  their  merits  alone.  It 
would  be  a  gp-eat  disservice  to  our  young 
people — and  to  the  well-being  of  ovir  so- 
ciety— if  progress  in  education  is  again 
thwarted  by  controversy  over  racial  and  re- 
ligious differences  among  our  people.  Fail- 
ure to  meet  our  educational  needs  will  deep- 
en these  cleavages  and  make  the  ultimate 
resolution  of  these  differences  all  the  more 
difficult. 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  need  for 
making  educational  opportunity  available. 
There  is  another  important  factor,  beyond 
the  need  for  classrooms  and  teachers. 

That  factor  is  the  personal  oonunltment 
of  the  student.  This  only  you  and  those 
young  people  who  will  follow  you  can  pro- 
vide. Opportunity  for  an  education  can  be 
made  available  to  an  individual,  but  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  From  that  point  on 
it  is  a  personal  matter. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  little  more  than 
a  century  ago,  wrote  in  his  Journal,  "The 
days  come  and  go  like  muffled  and  veiled 
flgtu-es  sent  from  a  distant  friendly  pjirty, 
but  they  say  nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  use 
the  gifts  they  bring,  they  carry  them  as 
silently  away." 

Oxir  days  bring  gifts  far  beyond  anything 
of  which  Emerson  could  have  dreamed. 
They  come  to  us  bearing  the  keys  to  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  They  place  in  our 
hands  the  means  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  all  mankind.  They  offer  each  of  us, 
individually,  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
an«  achievement  beyond  anything  dreamed 
of  in  times  past. 


If  we  do  not  use  these  gifts,  the  days  will 
silently  carry  them  away. 

The  diploma  you  are  receiving  this  morn- 
ing attests  to  your  good  use  of  the  gifts  of 
days  past.  Because  of  this,  the  days  to  come 
will  be  even  more  bountiful.  Continue  to 
use  the  gifts  each  new  day  will  bring  to  you 

The  months  and  years  ahead  will  require 
more  than  mere  competence,  more  than  mere 
decency,  more  than  mere  acquiescence  in  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  their 
benefits. 

You  will  be  called  upon  to  use  all  the 
power  of  imagination  with  which  of  all  living 
creatures  only  human  beings  have  been 
endowed. 

This  is  the  creative  power — the  power  that 
enables  us  to  see  a  better  world. 

You  will  be  called  upon  for  the  personal 
commitment  needed  to  create  the  better 
world  your  Imagination   visualizes. 

We  have  the  greatest  opportunity  history 
has  ever  afforded  the  human  race — the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  bold  and  creative 
In  shaping  a  new  world,  a  peaceful  world, 
in  which  justice  shall  reign  and  spiritual 
and  physical  well-l>eing  prevail  for  all  man- 
kind. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  such  a  world,  we  must 
continue  to  face  the  large  Issues  of  com- 
plex International  relationships,  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  of  war  and  peace  with  courage 
and  with  confidence  in  the  knowledge  that 
these  Issues  are  manageable  and  that  we  are 
neither  the  captives  nor  the  pawns  of  history. 

We  are  in  period  of  great  change.  It  Is. 
in  a  sense,  a  period  of  countdown  for  the 
launching  of  a  new  era. 

May  the  countdown  for  tomorrow  signal 
the  release  of  a  glorious  burst  of  human 
energy  and  an  Increase  in  the  power  of  the 
human  will  and  Intellect,  guided  by  moral 
and  spiritual  values,  which  will  carry  man- 
kind to  Its  true  destiny. 

That  destiny  is  not  the  darkness  of 
oblivion. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  not,  in  the 
words  of  Maxwell  Anderson,  "shut  out  the 
light,  close  our  minds  and  be  like  a  million 
cities  of  the  past  that  came  up  out  of  mud, 
worshipped  darkness  a  little  while,  and  went 
back,  forgotten,  into  darkness." 

May  we  be  a  nation  drenched  with  lasting 
light.  May  our  destiny  be  achieved  In  the 
eternal  light  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
May  we  realize  that  human  destiny  is  the 
sum  of  our  individual  destinies  which  we 
shape  through  our  personal  goals. 

As  you  leave  this  university  may  you  re- 
member always  why  you  were  here,  and  may 
the  enthusiasm  and  determination  that  has 
brought  you  this  far  not  diminish  but  grow 
with  the  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  because  I  think 
it  really  Is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
task  which  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  per- 
form in  behalf  of  the  administration. 


NATIONAL     EDUCATION     IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  proceed 
now  to  introduce  the  administration's 
bill,  thoroughly  backed  and  supported 
by  President  Kennedy,  for  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram for  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  introduced  by 
myself  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
McNamara,  Yarborough,  Clark,  Ran- 
dolph. Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Burdick, 
Pell,  Mansfield,  and  Humphrey. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  a  few  re- 
marks to  make  shortly  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain reservations  that  are  made  by  some 
Of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  particularly 
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by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick],  although  similar 
reservations  really  are  held  by  all  of  us. 
We  think  it  is  important  that  a  compre- 
hensive bill  be  introduced,  and  that  there 
be  the  earliest  possible  hearings  on  the 
bill.  For  the  benefit  of  the  press,  some 
members  of  which  have  asked  me  this 
afternoon  on  several  occasions  what  my 
plans  are  for  hearings  on  the  bill,  I  re- 
peat now  in  the  Senate  what  I  have  said 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  Senate  or- 
ganizes itself  for  business,  committee 
vacancies  are  filled,  and  committees  are 
in  a  position  to  proceed  ^^-ith  their  work, 
or  within  a  few  days  thereafter,  I  intend 
to  start  the  first  hearings  on  the  com- 
prehensive education  bill  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  offering  today,  and  which 
I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to 
introduce. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  strengthen 
and  improve  education  quality  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  the  Nation,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  580)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Nation,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Senate  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  a  message  on 
education,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
rank  among  his  great  state  papers. 

It  is  a  long  message,  because  it  is  a 
comprehensive  message;  yet  it  is  also  an 
eloquent  message.  The  President  has  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
need  for  legislation  affecting  the  entire 
educational  spectrum  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  graduate  school.  He 
has  pointed  out  to  us  that  our  Nation's 
strength  is  based  upon  "our  traditional 
system  of  free,  universal  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  coupled  with  wide- 
spread availability  of  college  education." 
His  message  is  factually  based  upon  the 
evidence  presented  to  him  by  his  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee.  He  has  cited 
the  economic  research  which  has  demon- 
strated that  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of 
all  investments  is  education  which  ac- 
counts for  some  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's growth  and  productivity  in  recent 
years. 

I  wholeheartedly  believe  that  there  Is 
widespread  agreement  with  his  view 
that — 

Education  is  of  paramount  concern  to  the 
national  interest  as  well  as  to  each  Individ- 
ual. Today  we  need  a  new  standard  of 
excellence  In  education,  matched  by  the  full- 
est possible  access  to  educational  opportu- 
nities, enabling  each  citizen  to  develop  his 
talents  to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

Our  ooncem  as  a  nation  for  the  future  of 
oiu'  children — and  the  growing  demands  oi 
nuxlern  education  which  Federal  financing 
Is  better  able  to  assist — make  it  necessary  to 
expand  Federal  aid  to  education  beyond  the 
existing  limited  number  of  special  programs. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  end- 
less debate  over  aU  the  complicated  and 
sensitive  questions  raised  by  each  new  pro- 
posal on  Federal  participation  In  education. 


To  be  sure,  these  are  aU  hard  problems — but 
this  Nation  has  not  come  to  Its  present  posi- 
tion of  leadership  by  avoiding  hard  prob- 
lenis.  We  are  at  a  point  In  history  when  we 
must  face  and  resolve  these  problems. 

There  is  widespread  agreement,  in  my 
judgment,  with  his  statement  that — 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  over  re?ponslbnity  for  education. 
That  Is  neither  desirable  nor  feasible.  In- 
stead Its  participation  should  be  selective, 
stimulative,  and,  where  possible,  tran- 
Eitional. 

These  goals  include  the  following: 

First,  we  must  Improve  the  quality  of  In- 
struction provided  in  all  of  our  schools  and 
colleges.  We  must  stimulate  Interest  in 
learning  in  order  to  reduce  the  alarming 
number  of  students  who  now  drop  out  of 
school  or  who  do  not  continue  into  higher 
levels  of  education.  This  requires  more  and 
better  teachers — teachers  who  can  be  at- 
tracted to  and  retained  In  schools  and  col- 
leges only  If  pay  levels  reflect  more  ade- 
quately the  value  of  the  services  they  render. 
It  also  requires  that  our  teachers  and  in- 
structors be  equipped  with  the  best  possible 
teaching  materials  and  curricula.  They 
must  have  at  their  command  methods  of 
instruction  proven  by  thorough  scientific  re- 
search into  the  learning  process  and  by  care- 
ful experimentation. 

Second,  our  educational  system  faces  a 
major  problem  of  quantity — of  coping  with 
the  needs  of  our  expanding  population  and 
of  the  rising  educational  expectations  for 
our  children  which  all  of  us  share  as  parents. 
Nearly  50  million  people  were  enrolled  In  our 
schools  and  colleges  In  1962 — an  Increase  of 
more  than  50  percent  since  1950.  By  1970, 
college  enrollment  will  nearly  double,  and 
secondary  schools  vfWX  increase  enrollment 
by  50  percent — categories  in  which  the  cost 
of  education,  including  facilities,  is  several 
times  higher  than  in  elementary  schools. 

Third,  we  must  give  special  attention  to 
Increasing  the  opportunities  and  incentives 
for  all  Americans  to  develop  their  talents  to 
the  utmost — to  complete  their  education  and 
to  continue  their  self -development  through- 
out life.  This  means  preventing  school 
dropouts.  Improving  and  expanding  special 
educational  services,  and  providing  better 
education  in  slvim.  distressed,  and  rural  areas 
where  the  educational  attainment  of  stu- 
dents is  far  below  par.  It  means  Increased 
opportunities  for  those  students  both  will- 
ing and  mtellectually  able  to  advance  their 
education  at  the  college  and  graduate  levels. 
It  means  increased  attention  to  vocational 
and  technical  education,  which  have  long 
been  underdeveloped  in  both  effectiveness 
and  scope,  to  the  detriment  of  our  workers 
and  our  technological  progress. 

In  8uj>port  of  these  three  basic  goals.  I 
am  proposing  today  a  comprehensive,  bal- 
anced program  to  enlarge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's investment  in  the  education  of 
Its  citizens — a  program  aimed  at  increasing 
the  educational  opportunities  of  potentiaUy 
every  American  citizen,  regardless  of  age, 
race,  religion.  Income,  and  educational 
achievement. 

Certainly,  it  is  my  view  that  in  this 
magnificent  message  the  President  has 
outlined  the  tiiree  great  goals  which  we 
must  meet  in  the  field  of  education:  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  instruction, 
coping  with  the  sheer  quantity  of  in- 
struction needed,  and  the  special  atten- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  increasing 
the  opportunities  and  incentives  for  all 
Americans  to  develop  their  talents  to  the 
utmost. 

In  order  to  realize  these  goals,  the 
President  has  brought  together  into  one 
comprehensive  bill  a  large  number  of 


proposals  on  the  basis  of  three  funda- 
mental guidelines.    They  are: 

A.  An  appraisal  of  the  entire  range  of  edu- 
cational problems,  viewing  educational  op- 
portunity as  a  continuous  life-long  process, 
starting  with  preschool  training  and  ex- 
tending through  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  college,  graduate  education,  voca- 
tionnl  education,  job  training  and  retraining, 
adult  education,  and  such  general  commu- 
nity educational  resources  as  the  public 
library; 

B.  A  selective  application  of  Federal  aid — 
aimed  at  strengthening,  not  weakemng.  the 
independence  of  existing  school  systems  and 
aimed  at  meeting  ovu  most  urgent  education 
problems  and  objectives.  Including  quality 
Improvement;  teacher  training;  special  prob- 
lems of  slum,  depressed,  and  rural  areas; 
needy  students;  manpower  shortage  areas 
such  as  science  and  engineering;  and  short- 
ages of  educational  facilities;   and 

C.  Mc»-e  effective  Implementation  of  exist- 
ing laws,  as  reflected  in  my  recent  Budget 
recommendations. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  message  which, 
in  capsule  form,  presents  the  major 
arguments  for  enactment  of  this  com- 
prehensive legislation  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress.    The  President  states: 

The  program  here  proposed  Is  reasonable 
and  yet  far  reaching,  it  offers  Federal  as- 
sistance without  Federal  control.  It  provides 
for  economic  growth,  manpower  development 
and  progress  toward  our  educational  and 
htimanltarlan  objectives.  It  encourages  the 
Increase  of  the  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes, 
and  critical  intelligence  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  society.  It  will  help  keep 
America  strong  and  safe  and  free.  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  Congress  for  high 
priority  action. 

It  has  been  with  great  pleasure  that  on 
my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Senators 
McNamara,  Yarborough,  Clark,  Ran- 
dolph, Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  Bur- 
dick, Pell.  Mansfield,  and  Humphrey  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference,  the  National  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1963. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell  ] ,  who,  as  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, has  cosponsored  this  bill  as  a  whole, 
has  expressed  strong  reservations  con- 
cerning the  formula  being  used  for  the 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  and  his  belief 
in  the  particular  importance  of  the  full- 
est possible  continuation  of  the  Impacted 
area  school  programs  and  tiiat  proper 
recognition  must  be  given  to  those  States 
where  many  of  the  children  are  bein^ 
educated  in  the  private  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senator's  reserva- 
tions will  be  fully  resolved  \i-lthin  the 
committee. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  these 
are  matters  which  will  receive  serious 
consideration  by  the  committee  during 
the  hearing  process  and  in  executive  ses- 
sions. I  am  confident  that  all  of  us  be- 
lieve that  it  is  imperative  that  educa- 
tional legislation  be  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress and  that  the  way  to  do  that  is  to 
bring  before  the  cc«nmittee  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  hearings  this  major 
and  comprehensive  proposal  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say, 
in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey    [Mr.  Williams],  and  the 
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other  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  each  and 
every  one  of  us  reserves  the  privilege 
and  the  right  to  support  any  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  as  hearings  may  show 
that  amendments  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  feel  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  per- 
formed such  a  great  and  statesmanlike 
service  in  bringing  forth  this  very  com- 
prehensive bill  that  we  want  the  country 
to  know  we  stand  behind  the  President 
in  the  emphasis  he  is  giving  to  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  some  Federal  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  matter  further, 
Mr.  President.  I  only  wish  to  say  as  I 
introduce  the  bill  this  year,  that  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  wonderful 
cooperation  I  received  from  the  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  wonderful  cooperation 
I  received  from  the  Senate  last  year  as 
we  passed  through  the  Senate  the  ad- 
ministration's program.  I  am  confident 
that  the  same  cooperation  will  be  ex- 
tended this  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
we  are  offering  an  educational  legislative 
program  which  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress  we  shall  have  given 
to  the  school  children  of  America,  to  the 
college  students  of  America,  and  to  those 
great  dedicated  public  servants — the 
faculties  of  all  schools  at  every  level — 
the  support  the  Congress  owes  to  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  simdry  ex- 
planatory tables  and  memorandums  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  containing 
analyses  of  the  measiu*e. 

I  do  not  ask  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  education  be  printed  again  in 
the  Rkcord,  since  it  will  appear  as  it 
was  read  in  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Bhobt  Review  or  the  Phtncipai.  Provisions 
or  THE  National  Education  Improvement 
Act  or  1963 

A  comprebenslve  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  meet  selected  and  urgent  needs  of  Ameri- 
can education  on  all  levela  from  elementary 
school  through  graduate  education;  to  pro- 
mote educational  quality,  expand  opportu- 
nity for  education,  and  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  our  educational  Institutions;  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  needs  In  skilled  man- 
power, national  growth,  and  national 
security. 

title  i expansion  op  opportttnities  for 

indiviouals  in  higher  education 

Part  A— Student  loans  (title  n  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act)  :  To  remove  the 
$90  million  celling  In  the  present  law  and 
replace  It  with  $135  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964  and  necessary  sums  fc«r  2  succeeding 
years.  Extends  forgiveness  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  loan  to  all  teachers — elementary, 
secondary,  college,  and  university.  Provides 
for  a  national  study  of  why  able  students  fall 
to  attend  or  complete  college.  Students  In 
public  and  private  nonprofit  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions  eligible. 

Part  B — Inaurance  of  student  loans:  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  student  loans  by  banks 
and    colleges    and    universities.    Maximum 


aggregate  loans  insured  during  3 -year  period, 
$150  million.  Students  In  public  and  private 
nonprofit  higher  education  Institutions 
eligible. 

Part  C — Student  work-study:  Authorizes 
$22.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  neces- 
sary suma  for  2  additional  years  to  pay  50 
percent  of  wages  to  needy  students  for  cam- 
pus employment  of  an  educational  character, 
up  to  15  hours  per  week.  Students  in  public 
and  private  nonprofit  higher  education  in- 
stitutions eligible. 

Part  D — Graduate  fellowships  (title  IV  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act )  :  Increase 
graduate  fellowship  program  from  1,500  to 
10.000  annually  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  for 
2  succeeding  years,  plus  2.000  additional  sum- 
mer session  fellowships.  Students  In  public 
and  private  nonprofit  higher  education  In- 
stitutions eligible. 

title  n EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Part  A — Construction  loans  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education:  Authorizes  $1  bil- 
lion aggregate  over  3  years  for  Federal  loans 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  higher 
education  building  agencies  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities.  Public  and  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  eligible. 

Part  B — Public  Junior  colleges :  Authorizes 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  suma 
as  are  necessary  for  2  succeeding  years  for 
grants  to  States  to  construct  public  com- 
munity Junior  colleges. 

Part  C — College-level  technical  education : 
Authorizes  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1964 
and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  of 
next  2  years  for  project  grants  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  for  2 -year  college  level 
programs  to  train  semlprofessional  tech- 
nicians In  engineering,  science,  and  health 
occupations.  Includes  construction  and 
equipment  of  academic  facilities.  Up  to  50 
percent  of  construction  or  program  costs 
can  be  supported  with  a  Federal  grant.  Both 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions 
eligible. 

Part  D — College  libraries:  Authorizes  $40 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  each  of  next  2  years  for 
grants  to  coUeges  and  unlvergltles  for  ac- 
quisition of  library  books  and  other  mate- 
rials and  for  construction  of  library  facil- 
ities. Up  to  25  percent  of  fiscal  year  1963 
exx>endltures  for  library  book*  and  mate- 
rials and  50  percent  of  construction  costs 
can  be  supported  by  Federal  grants.  Both 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions 
eligible. 

Part  E — Graduate  schools:  Authorizes 
project  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  expansion  of  graduate  schools 
including  construction,  equipment,  expan- 
sion of  faculty,  not  to  exceed  60  percent  of 
construction  or  program  costs  of  the  grad- 
uate school  expansion  program.  Authorizes 
$40  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  necessary 
sums  for  the  next  2  years.  Both  public  and 
private   nonprofit  institutions   eligible. 

Part  F — Modern  foreign  languages 
(amendments  to  title  VI  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act)  :  Extends  for  2  years  the 
language  and  area  centers  and  studies  pro- 
gram In  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
authorizes  an  Increase  In  appropriations 
from  present  $8  million  annually  to  $13 
mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1964;  and  such  stuns 
as  are  necessary  for  the  2  succeeding  years. 
Public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions  are 
eUglble. 

title  in — improvement   of   educational 
quality 

Part  A — Teacher  Institutes:  Expand  the 
institute  program  In  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  (now  limited  to  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  and  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing personnel),  to  teachers  of  English,  hu- 
manities, social  sciences,  and  library  per- 
sonnel. Elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  college  language  teachers,  and  11- 
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brary  personnel,  public  and  private  non- 
profit, eligible  to  receive  stipends.  Appro- 
priations authorized  are  Increased  from 
present  $14.5  to  $37.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  necessary  sums  for  next  2  years 

Part  B — Teacher  preparation  programs- 
Project  grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  strengthen  departments  and  programs 
which  prepare  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers.  Emphasis  will  be  on  sub- 
ject matter  courses.  $7.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964  and  necessary  sums  for  next  2 
years.  Public  and  private  nonprofit  edu- 
cation institutions  eligible. 

Part  C — Teachers  and  related  personnel 
requiring  specialized  training:  Project  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  strengthen 
special  training  of  teachers  of  gifted  chll- 
dren  and  teachers  of  adult  Illiterates,  cul- 
turally deprived  children;  training  of  U- 
brarians,  and  other  specialized  personnel 
Public  and  private  nonprofit  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions  eligible.  $7.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  necessary  sums  for  next 
2  years. 

Part  D — Strengthening  educational  re- 
search and  demonstrations  (amendments  to 
Cooperative  Research  Act  and  to  title  VII 
of  National  Defense  Education  Act  (new 
media) )  :  Authorizes  Office  of  Education,  un- 
der cooperative  research  program,  to  support 
educational  research  centers  Involving  col- 
leges and  State  and  local  education  agencies. 
Both  public  and  nonprofit  private  higher  ed- 
ucation and  research  institutions  eligible. 
Extends  title  VII,  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  new  educational  media  research  and 
demonstration,  for  2  more  years. 

Part  E — Educational  statistics:  Extends, 
for  2  years,  grants  to  State  education  agen- 
cies ranging  up  to  a  maximum  of  $125,000  to 
finance  collection  of  statistics  about  the 
character,  quality,  and  quantity  of  educa- 
tional programs  In  the  State.  Public  educa- 
tion agencies  only. 

title    rv STRENGTHENING    ELEMENTARY    AND 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION 

Part  A — Selective  and  xirgent  Improvement 
Of  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion: Foiur-year  $1.5  billion  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  teacher  salary  im- 
provement; I.e.,  Increasing  maximum  salaries, 
raising  low  starting  salaries,  raising  low 
average  salaries  in  economically  disadvan- 
taged districts;  support  for  critical  classroom 
construction  needs  such  as  overcrowding, 
flj-e  and  health  hazards;  support  for  spe- 
cial projects  to  Improve  educational  quality 
particularly  In  disadvantaged  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas.  Appropriation  would  be  author- 
ized so  as  to  phase  out  Federal  support  by 
the  end  of  program.     Public  schools  only. 

Part  B — Acquisition  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  language  in- 
struction equipment  (amendments  to  title 
III  of  National  Defense  Education  Act ) :  Ex- 
tends for  2  years  title  III  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  purchase  of  equipment 
needed  In  science,  math,  and  modern  foreign 
language  instruction  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Grants  to  public  schools- 
loans  to  private  nonprofit  schools  as  in 
present  law. 

Part  C — Guidance,  cotmsellng  and  testing 
(amendments  to  title  V  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act)  :  Extends  counseling  and 
guidance  title  of  National  Defense  Education 
Act  fcH-  2  years  and  Increases  authorization 
from  $15  mlllon  to  $17.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964  and  succeeding  years.  Authorizes 
testing  program  for  all  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  students.  Public  schools  only,  except 
for  testing  in  private  nonprofit  schools. 

Part  D — Federally  affected  areas  (amend- 
ments to  Public  Laws  815  and  874)  :  Extends 
all  expiring  provisions  for  4  years;  no  modifi- 
cations in  payment  formulas  for  first  year, 
with  some  reduction  in  the  formulas  begin- 
ning the  second  year  and  standardization  of 
the  eligibility  conditions  at  5  percent  In  the 
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third  year;  and  inclusion  of  the  District  of 
Ctolumbla.  Public  schools  only  as  in  present 
law. 

TtTLT  V — ^EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
VOCATTONAI.  EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

Part  A — Vocational  education  (amend- 
ments to  Vocational  Education  Acts.  Includ- 
ing title  Vni  of  National  Defense  Education 
Act)  :  Authorizes  an  increase  In  Federal  ex- 
penditure for  vocational  education  from 
present  $50  million  to  $73  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  and  necessary  sums  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  4  years.  Allotments  to  the 
State.s  will  be  bssed  on  various  age  groups 
needing  vocational  education  and  per  capita 
Income.  State  plans  may  continue  to  fol- 
low previous  vocational  education  statutes 
for  transitional  period  of  2  years  but  must 
conform  to  new  plan  requirements  by  fiscal 
year  1966.  Grants  under  Smith-Hughes  Act 
of  1917  may  continue.  Public  school  sys- 
tems only  are  eligible  as  under  present  law. 

Part  B — Education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren: Authorizes  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  and  project  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  special  training 
of  teachers  of  handicapped  children.  I.e.,  deaf 
and  blind,  mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
disturbed,  crippled,  etc.  Authorizes  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
scholarships  to  teachers  of  deaf  children. 
Authorizes  grants  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Both  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions  eligible.  Increases 
$2.5  million  now  authorized  for  mentally 
retarded  or  deaf  children  to  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  and  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  next  2  years. 

TITLE  VI EXPANSION  OF  CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 

Part  A — General  university  extension  edu- 
cation: Authorizes  grants  to  States  for  ex- 
pansion of  university  extension  courses  in 
land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities — 
$9,040,000  a  year  for  each  of  3  years  is  au- 
thorized. 

Part  B — Adult  basic  education:  Authortees 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  2  suc- 
ceeding years  in  grants  to  States  for  basic 
education  of  adults  up  to  eighth  grade. 
Public  schools  only. 

Part  C — Public  libraries  (amendments  to 
Library  Services  Act)  :  Grants  to  States  for 
library  services  are  expanded  from  rural  areas 
to  Include  all  areas  of  the  State  and  to  In- 
clude construction  of  public  library  facili- 
ties. Appropriations  authorized  are  in- 
creased from  present  celling  of  $7.5 
to  $45  million  in  fiscal  year  1964.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  years. 

TITLE  Vn — OENE&AL  PROVISIONS 

Defines  educational  institutions  and  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  the  bill:  provides  for  in- 
terchange of  personnel  between  Office  of 
Education  and  State  educational  agencies. 
Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  establish  advisory  councils  to  advise  and 
consult  with  him. 


Summary  Explanation  of  the  National 
Education  Improvement  Act  of  1963 

TITLE  I expansion    OF   OPPORTUNnTES   FOR 

INDrVIDUALS     IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Part  A^Student  loans 
The  bill  would  extend  the  present  student 
loan  program  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years.  (Existing  authority  to  make 
new  loans  expires  on  June  30,  1964).  Au- 
thorized appropriations  would  be  increased 
from  $90  million  to  $185  million  for  fiscal 
1964.  and  there  would  be  no  dollar  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  subsequent  years. 

The   present  limits  on  loans  to  any  stu- 
dent of  $1,000  (annually)   and  $5,000  (in  the 
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aggregate)  would  be  retained  for  imder- 
graduates.  but  for  graduate  and  professional 
students  the  bUl  would  Increase  those  llmlti 
to  $2,500  (annually)  and  $10,000  (In  the  ag- 
gregate— including  loans  received  as  an  un- 
dergraduate) . 

The  "forgiveness  feature,"  under  which  up 
to  one-half  of  a  student  loan  Is  canceled 
for  service  as  a  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teacher  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent for  each  year  of  such  service,  would  be 
extended  to  sen-ice  as  teachers  in  federally 
operated  and  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  In  addition,  the  provi- 
sion would  be  broadened  to  provide  forglve- 
nc?s  of  one-half  of  the  loan  at  the  rate  of 
25  percent  (Instead  of  10  percent)  for  each 
year  of  such  service  In  the  case  of  borrowers 
who  served  as  teachers  In  such  schools  or 
Institutions  prior  to  returning  to  study  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Other  changes  which  the  bill  would  make 
In  the  program  Include  the  following:  The 
present  $250,000  celling  on  the  amount  of  the 
annual  Federal  capital  contributions  toward 
the  student  loan  fund  of  a  college  would  be 
removed.  College  loan  fund  agreements 
would  be  modified  to  provide  for  preference 
to  students  desiring  to  teach  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  as  well  as  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  ( as  provided  In  existing 
law).  And  the  provision  for  deferral  of  In- 
terest and  postponement  of  payments  on  the 
loan  would  be  extended  to  cover  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  borrower  attends  an  approved 
institution  of  higher  education  outside  the 
States  (now  limited  to  attendance  at  an 
Institution  within  this  country) .  The  bill 
would  also  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  study  of  the  reasons 
why  able  young  persona  fail  to  attend  or 
complete  college  and  the  need  for  a  program 
of  Federal  scholarships.  The  Commissioner's 
report  on  the  study  woufd  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  (through  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  within  2  years. 

Part  B — Student  loan  insurance 
This  part  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  II 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  In- 
siu-ance  of  loans  to  students  attending  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  If  made  by  such 
institutions  or  by  recognized  lending  Insti- 
tutions in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  program.  Insurance  would  not  be 
available  for  Initial  loans  to  new  borrowers 
beyond  the  third  year  of  the  program.  I.e., 
June  30.  1966,  but  loans  could  be  Insured 
after  fiscal  year  1966  (and  before  fiscal  year 
1971)  if  made  to  assist  students,  who 
prevlovisly  obtained  Insured  loans,  to  con- 
tinue or  complete  their  educational  program. 
There  would  be  a  limit  of  $25  million  on  the 
aggregate  Insured  amount  of  new  loans  made 
in  the  first  year  of  the  progrEun.  i.e.,  fiscal 
1964.  $50  million  on  new  loans  in  the  second 
year,  and  $75  million  In  the  third  year. 

Repayment  of  principal  by  the  student 
borrower,  unless  accelerated  at  his  option, 
would  be  In  Installments  beginning  not 
earlier  than  1  year  after  his  completion  (or 
termination)  of  the  full-time  study  program 
for  which  he  was  enrolled  at  the  time  of  the 
loan  and  ending,  generally.  11  years  after 
such  completion  (or  termination).  Interest 
on  the  principal  would  accrue  currently  from 
the  date  of  the  loan,  but  the  parties  could 
agree  to  defer  the  payment  of  interest  until 
repayment  of  principal  begins.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  set  a  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  by  regulation. 

The  program  would  insure  90  percent  of 
each  student  loan,  up  to  $2,000  In  any  aca- 
demic year,  and  $10,000  In  the  aggregate,  for 
any  student.  A  revolving  fund  would  be 
established,  to  consist  of  all  Insurance 
premiums  and  other  receipts  under  the  pro- 
gram and  to  defray  all  expenditures.  A  one- 
fourth  percent  premium  authorized  to  be 
charged  by  the  Commissioner,  plus  interest 


on  investment  of  the  fund  and  any  collec- 
tions on  defaulted  loans,  would  be  used  to 
support  the  program.  Including  administra- 
tive expenses  (as  limited  in  appropriation 
acts).  To  establish  the  revolving  fund 
initially,  advances  to  the  fund  could,  as 
needed,  be  made  from  an  initial  appropria- 
tion ($500.0CK))  to  be  authorized  and  would 
be  repayable  to  the  Treasury  with  Interest, 
and  additional  appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorized In  the  event  that  the  fund  proves 
Insufficient  to  pay  losses  or  other  program 
expenses.  In  the  event  of  Insufficiency  of 
the  fund  to  meet  its  obligations,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  also  be  author- 
ized, pending  appropriations,  to  borrow  at 
interest  from  the  Treasury;  this  Is  essential 
to  assure  lending  institutions  utilizing  the 
loan  Insurance  that  there  wUl  be  prompt 
payment  by  the  United  States  Ln  the  event 
of  loss. 

Part  C — Student  work-study  programs 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  amend  title 
n  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  add  a  3 -year  program  for  Federal 
payment  of  one-half  of  the  pay  of  students 
employed  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion under  work-study  programs  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Institutions. 

An  appropriation  of  $22.5  million  will  be 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  determine  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.  Sums  appropriated  would 
be  allotted  among  the  States  In  propxjrtlon 
to  the  number  of  full-time  students  en- 
rolled at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

To  participate  in  the  program,  an  institu- 
tion would  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  CommlsBloner  whereby  It  would  estab- 
lish or  maintain  a  work-study  program  for 
the  employment  of  students  in  work  of  sub- 
stantial educational  character  or  content. 
Employment,  which  would  be  limited  to  15 
hours  for  any  student  in  any  1  week  in 
which  classes  were  In  session,  would  be  af- 
forded only  to  a  student  in  need  of  the  earn- 
ings to  pursue  his  studies,  and  capable, 
in  the  institution's  Judgment,  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing.  The  annual  Federal 
share  of  the  student's  pay  would  be  limited 
to  $500  for  an  undergraduate  and  $1,000  for 
a  graduate  or  professional  student. 

The  Institution  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain, from  funds  other  than  Federal  funds 
paid  under  this  bill,  an  expenditure  for  the 
employment  of  students,  over  the  period  of 
the  agreement,  that  Is  not  less  than  its 
average  expenditure  for  such  employment 
during  3  fiscal  years  preceding  the  agree- 
ment. 

Part  D — Graduate  fellowships 

This  part  of  the  bUI  extends  the  national 
defense  fellowship  program  under  title  IV 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  for  2  additional  years  (existing  author- 
ity expires  June  30,  1964)  and  Increases  the 
number  of  fellowships,  beginning  In  fiscal 
1964.  from  1,500  to  10,000.  Not  less  than 
1,500  would  still  be  awarded  to  students  In 
the  approved  new  or  expanded  programs  for 
training  of  college-level  teachers  (fellow- 
ships under  the  existing  program  are  limited 
to  these) ,  with  the  rest  awarded  on  such 
bases  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
determine.  Preference  would  be  given  to 
F>erson8  Intending  to  be  college  or  university 
teachers  (as  under  the  existing  program)  or 
pursuing  their  doctorates.  The  refilling  of 
vacated  fellowships  would  also  be  authorized. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  program  of 
FUmmer  session  fellowships,  authorizing 
2,000  annually  during  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1966.  Such  fellowships  would  be 
available  only  to  students  who  were  college 
or  university  teachers  during  the  preceding 
year  and  to  students  engaging  in  full-time 
graduate  study  during  the  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding academic  year  (but  who  were  with- 
out a  fellowship  under  the  National  Defense 
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Education  Act  of  1958  or  any  other  Federal 
program). 

Under  the  bill,  the  CommlsBioner  would 
by  regulation  prescribe  the  amounts  of  the 
fellowship  stipends;  he  would  also  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  oost-of-educatlon  allow- 
ances for  the  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, which  would  be  uniform  as  between 
Institutions,  after  considering  the  average 
cost  of  education  for  various  categories  of 
fellows. 

TITLE    n — EXPANSION    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
HIGHXB     EDUCATION 

Part  A — Higher  education  facilities 
This  part  of  the  bill  would  establish  a  3- 
year  $1  billion  program  of  long-term,  low 
interest  (nonsubsldy)  construction  loans  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education  (or  to  higher  education  building 
agencies),  for  academic  facilities. 

The  program  would  apply  to  Institutions 
In  the  60  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 
Not  more  than  12 '/i  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  loans  could  be  made  available  to 
Institutions  In  any  one  State  or  other  Juris- 
diction  to   which   the  bUl   applies. 

Loans  would  be  available  to  finance  up  to 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  (a)  providing — 
through    new    construction,    expansion,    ac- 
quisition, replacement,  or  other  methods — 
needed  classrooms  and  other  academic  fa- 
cilities  and   Initial    equipment   therefor,   or 
(b)    improving   existing   academic  facilities 
through   rehabilitation,   alteration,  or  con- 
version,   or    through    modernization    or    re- 
placement of  built-in  equipment,  or  the  like. 
Facilities  Intended  primarily  for  events  for 
which    admission   is    to   be   charged    to   the 
general  public  would  not  be  ellgfible  under 
this  program.      (Likewise  excluded,  in  view 
of   the   availability   of   loans   for   nonpublic 
Institutions,    would   be   any   facility  to   be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
of  religious  worship,  and  any  facility  which 
Is  to  be  used  primarily  in  connection  with 
any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.) 

Except  as  above  stated,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  loans  would  be  available  to 
Institutions,  and  other  features  of  the  bill 
relating  to  academic  facilities,  would  be  the 
same  as  or  similar  to  provisions  of  the  col- 
lege housing  program  as  contained  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  as  amended. 

Part  B — Public  community  college  academic 
facilities 
This  part  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
3 -year  program  of  grants  to  States  (and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa) 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms,  adminis- 
tration, and  related  facilities  of  public  com- 
munity (junior)  colleges  which  provides  the 
first  2  years  of  baccalaureate  credit  level 
courses. 

Appropriations  of  $50  million  would  be 
authorized  for  the  first  fiscal  year  (1964), 
and  such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine 
for  the  second  and  third  fiscal  years  of  the 
program.  Appropriations  would  be  allotted 
to  the  States  and  the  other  eligible  Jurisdic- 
tions on  the  basis  of  their  relative  numbers 
of  high  school  graduates  weighted  by  per 
capita  income,  with  special  provisions  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Island  possessions  and 
with  an  adjustment  for  any  State  (i.e.,  Alas- 
ka) with  specially  high  construction  costs. 
Funds  not  needed  by  States  to  which  they 
were  allotted  cotild  be  reallotted  to  other 
States  that  need  them. 

States  desiring  to  participate  In  the  grant 
program  would  have  to  submit  for  approval 
a  State  plan  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  for  locating,  planning, 
and  constructing  public  community  college 


faculties,  specifying  a  uniform  Federal  share 
for  each  project  or  specifying  criteria  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  for  any  given 
project.  In  order  for  a  State  or  other  Jiiris- 
dlctlon  to  obtain  its  full  aDotment  imder 
this  formula,  the  allotment  would  have  to 
be  matched  by  It  or  by  local  funds,  or  both, 
on  a  50-50  basis,  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  that  the  proportion  of  Federal 
funds  going  into  a  project  be  the  same  for 
each  project  in  a  State;  so  long  as  the  overall 
matching  requirement  Is  observed  for  the 
State  considered  as  a  whole,  the  Bute  could 
vary  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  particular  projects. 

Part  C — College  level  technical  education 
This  part  would  authorize  Federal  grants, 
including  grants  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  facilities,  to  establish,  expand,  or 
improve  2-year  programs  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  engineering  technology,  mathemat- 
ics, or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
which  are  designed  to  prepare  the  .student  for 
Immediate  employment  at  the  semlprofes- 
slonal  level  in  engineering,  scientific,  or 
other  technological  fields  in  which  critical 
manpower  shortages  are  Impeding  national 
security  and  national  growth. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  Institutions  which  offer  or 
propose  to  offer  programs  meeting  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  ad- 
vice of  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  principaUy  concerned  with  techni- 
cal education  and  of  nongovernmental  mem- 
bers selected  from  among  leading  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  technological  education, 
from  business  and  Industry,  and  from  labor! 
Appropriations  of  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1964  and  such  Bxans  as  the  Congress  deter- 
mines for  each  of  the  next  2  years  would  be 
authorized.  Federal  grants  could  be  used  for 
the  establishment  of  new  programs,  or  the 
expansion  or  Improvement  of  existing  pro- 
grams, of  technical  education.  Including 
strengthening  of  faculty,  acquisition  of  in- 
structional equipment,  and  construction  of 
academic  faculties. 

Part  D — College  and  university  libraries 
This  part  would  authorize  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  InBtltutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  them  in  the  acqui- 
sition for  library  pxirposes  of  books  (not  In- 
cluding textbooks),  periodicals,  documents 
and  related  library  materials,  and  in  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  library 
facilities. 

The  annual  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  library  materials  would  be  $15  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1964,  and  such  sums  as 
Congress  determines  for  each  of  the  2  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  Commissioner  would 
make  grants  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation upon  application  therefor,  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  25  percent  of  the  institu- 
tion's expenditures  for  library  materials 
during  fiscal  1963,  nor  less  than  $1,000  for 
2-year  institutions,  $2,500  for  bachelor  de- 
gree granting  institutions,  and  $5,000  for 
bachelor  and  advanced  degree  granting  in- 
stitutions. Recipient  institutions  would  be 
required  to  Increase  their  expenditures  from 
their  own  funds  for  all  library  purposes  over 
their  fiscal  1963  expenditures  by  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  grant,  one-half 
of  the  Increases  to  be  in  expenditures  for 
library  materials. 

The  annual  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations for  construction  and  equipment  of 
library  facilities  would  be  $25  million  for 
fiscal  1964  and  such  sums  as  Congress  deter- 
mines for  each  of  the  next  succeeding  2 
years.  The  Commissioner  would  make 
grants  in  accordance  with  priority  regula- 
tions which  give  preference  to  institutions 
whose  lack  of  adequate  facilities  is  seriously 
impeding  needed  improvement  in  educa- 
tional quality,  and  to  institutions  which 
require  more  facilities  to  service  recent  or 
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contemplated  expanded  enrollments  a 
grant  could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  project;  and  grants 
for  construction  projects  in  any  one  State  in 
any  year  could  not  exceed  12>/i  percent  of 
that   years  appropriation. 

If,  within  10  years  after  completion  of  a 
facility  receiving  a  construction  grant  the 
facility  is  no  longer  owned  by  a  public  or 
nonprofit  institution,  or  Is  no  longer  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  constructed,  the 
United  States  would  be  entitled  to  recover 
such  part  of  the  then  value  of  the  facility 
as  the  amount  of  the  grant  bore  to  the  total 
cost  of  construction. 

Grants  would  not  be  permitted  for  books 
or  other  materials,  or  for  facilities,  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  In  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  a  divinity  school  or 
of  any  other  program  to  prepare  students  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter 
upon  some  other  religious  vocation. 

Part  E — Graduate  schools 
This  part  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
part  to  title  XV  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  authorizing  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist 
them  in  improving  exUting  or  establishing 
new  graduate  schools  of  high  quality  (in- 
cluding necessary  construction  and  equip- 
ment).  Forty  million  dollars  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  would 
be  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966;  additionally,  there  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  4  years  fol- 
lowing  fiscal  year  1966,  sums  necessary  to 
continue  Initial  support  (for  a  total  of  not 
more  than  5  years)  of  the  schools  for  which 
a  grant  was  approved  In  any  of  the  first  3 
years  of  the  program. 

Grants  would  be  used  to  pay  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  up 
to  50  percent  of  other  costs  of  graduate 
schools  meeting  the  standards  of  scope  and 
quality  established  by  the  Commissioner 
with  the  advice  of  an  advisory  committee. 
In  making  grants,  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  extent  to  which  a  project  would 
contribute  to  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  part  (to  promote  the  national  security 
and  growth  by  increasing  the  supply  of  high- 
ly skilled  personnel  critically  needed  by  in- 
dustry, government,  research  and  teaching) 
and  the  extent  it  would  provide  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  high  quality  grad- 
uate schools.  Grants  could  not  be  used  for 
any  sectarian  instruction  or  religious  wor- 
ship, or  for  any  school  or  department  of 
divinity,  or  for  any  facility  to  be  vised  for 
such  programs. 

Part  F— Modern  foreign  language  training 
and  research 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  extend  for  2 
additional  years  the  duration  of  part  A  of 
title  VI  of  the  National  I>efense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  which  authorizes  arrangements 
for  modern  foreign  language  centers  (sched- 
uled to  expire  June  30.  1964)  and  for 
research  and  studies  in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  annual  appropriation  authori- 
zation would  be  Increased  from  $8  million  to 
$13  million  for  fiscal  1964;  for  the  next  2 
years  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine would  be  authorized. 

TrrLE  in — improvement   of  educationai, 

QUAUTY 

Part  A — Institutes  for  advanced  study  for 
teachers 
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This  part  of  the  bill  would  authorize  $37.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  determine  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  colleges  and  universities  to  operate  insti- 
tutes for  advanced  study  for  teachers  of 
gifted  children  as  well  as  other  teachers, 
guidance   and   counseling  personnel,   library 


personnel,  and  other  personnel  whose  activi- 
ties in  the  educational  process  In  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  tlie  quality  of  that  process,  or  super- 
visors of  such  teachers  or  personnel.  In 
determining  the  areas  of  study  for  which  in- 
stitutes should  be  established,  preference 
would  be  given  to  those  subject  matter  areas 
where  there  is  a  widespread  need  for  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  Instruction. 

Teachers  in  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate elementary  or  secondary  school  would 
be  eligible  to  attend  these  institutes.  In  the 
case  of  institutes  providing  advanced  study 
in  modern  foreign  languages  or  for  library 
personnel,  college  modern  foreign  language 
teachers  and  college  or  community  librarians 
would  also  be  eligible.  Stipends  (including 
allowances  for  dependents  and  lor  travel) 
would  be  payable  to  any  eligible  person  while 
he  is  attending  such  an  institute. 

The  bill  would  also  terminate,  as  of  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  counseling  and  guidance 
training  institutes  (part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958)  and 
for  modern  foreign  language  Institutes  (part 
Bof  title  VI  thereof)  since  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  part  of  the  bill  would  Include 
authority  for  such  institutes  (as  well  as 
others) . 

Part    B — Teacher   preparation    programs 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  authorize  $7.- 
500.000  for  fiscal  year  1964.  and  such  sums 
as  Congress  may  determine  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  for  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, which  have  programs  for  the  prep- 
aration of  individuals  to  teach  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  special  projects  to  strengthen  such  pro- 
grams through  (1)  expansion  or  improve- 
ment of  course  content  and  curriculums 
(including  improvements  In  library  resources 
needed  for  such  programs),  (2)  augmenta- 
tion of  the  faculty  reguleu-ly  assigned  to 
such  programs  by  Increased  use  of  other 
college  or  school  teaching  personnel  (on  an 
exchange,  part-time,  or  full-time  basis).  (3) 
Improvement  of  student  teaching  activities, 
(4)  Improvement  of  standards  for  selection 
of  candidates  for  such  programs  and  stand- 
ards for  continuation  In  and  graduation  from 
such  programs,  or  (5)  establishment  or  im- 
provement of  full-time  postbaccalaureate 
programs  or  special  programs  designed  to 
train,  for  teaching  as  their  second  careers, 
retired  military  personnel  and  other  profes- 
Blonally  trained  persons,  and  women  with 
prior  college  training  whose  family  responsi- 
bilities will  now  permit  them  to  engage  in 
teaching. 

The  advice  of  experts  in  the  field  in  which 
a  project  is  requested  would  be  secured  be- 
fore the  Commissioner  of  Education  made  a 
grant  for  the  project. 

Part  C — Specialized  training  for  teachers  and 
related  educational  personnel 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
$7,500,000  for  liscal  1964,  and  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  determine  for  the  next  2 
years  for  grants  to  and  contracts  with  col- 
leges and  iiniverslties  for  training  (includ- 
ing tralneeships)  of  persons  preparing  to 
teach  gifted  children  or  to  teach  adults  who 
cannot  read  or  write  English  or  have  less 
than  an  eighth  grade  education,  persons 
preparing  to  engage  in  counseling  and  guid- 
ance or  school  library  work  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  or  to  be  college  or  com- 
munity librarians,  persons  preparing  to  en- 
gage In  educational  research,  and  other 
personnel  requiring  specialized  training  for 
teaching  or  other  activities  related  to  educa- 
tion In  particular  subject-matter  areas  or 
to  education  for  pupils  needing  specialized 
education. 

Grants  and  contracts  under  this  part  of 
the  bill  would  cover  the  cost  of  courses  of 
study  or  tralneeships.  or  both;  and  the 
tralneeships   would   carry   stipends    (includ- 


ing allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel 
to  attend  the  courses)  set  by  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Part  D — Educational  research  and  experi- 
mentation 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
ccx.)peratlve  research  legislation  ( 1958) .  which 
authorizes  the  making  of  contracts  or  Jointly 
financed  cooperative  arrangements  with 
colleges,  xmivcrsitles  and  State  educational 
.agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research,  dem- 
onstrcitlons,  and  surveys  in  education,  to 
authorize  also  the  making  of  grants  for  such 
purposes;  and  the  eligible  recipients  would 
be  bro.'idened  to  include  other  nonprofit  pri- 
vate research  or  professional  training  orga- 
nizations. The  amendment  would  also  au- 
thorize grants  to  such  universities,  colleges. 
.•^nd  otlier  organizations  for  part  of  the  costs 
of  operation  (in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  when  appro- 
priate) of  centers  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams of  research,  development,  evaluation, 
and  demonstration  of  improved  Instruc- 
tional practices  and  materials  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  authorizing  annual  ap- 
propriations of  $5  million  of  research  and 
experimentation  in  the  more  effective  uti- 
lization of  various  educational  media  would 
be  extended  to  June  30.  1966. 

Part  E— State  statistical  services 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  extend  for  2 
additional  years  section  1009  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (scheduled 
to  expire  June  30,  1964)  which  authorizes 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  improve  the 
adequacy  of  their  educational  statistics,  and 
the  methods  for  collecting,  processing,  and 
disseminating  educational  data. 

A  new  subsection  would  allot  appropriated 
funds  on  a  formula  which  would  insure  that 
each  State  would  receive  $25,000.  plus  a  sum, 
not  In  excess  of  the  smaller  of  $125,000  or 
10  cents  multiplied  by  the  school-age  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  that  would  be  In  proportion 
to  such  population.  Provisions  would  be 
Included  for  reallotment  of  unneeded  funds 
and  funds  not  allotted  because  of  the  above- 
mentioned  limitations. 

The  requirement  in  the  existing  law  that 
the  Federal  payments  be  limited  to  new  or 
expanded  programs  would  be  eliminated. 

The  existing  law  would  also  be  amended 
to  require  the  States  to  provide  assurances 
that  they  will  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sioner to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  data 
collecting  and  disseminating  functions  vested 
in  him  by  law. 

TITLE  IV STRENGTHENING  EXEMENTABT  AND 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Part  A — Public  elementary  and  secondary 
education 
This  part  of  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $400  million.  $500  million, 
$400  million,  and  $200  million  in  fiscal  years 
1964.  1965,  1966,  and  1967,  respectively,  for 
grants  to  States  to  make  certain  salary  In- 
creases needed  to  Improve  their  ability  to 
recruit  and  retain  qualified  career  elementary 
and  secondary  publW  school  teachers;  to  con- 
struct urgently  needed  public  school  facilities 
to  relieve  or  prevent  double  shifts,  seri- 
ous overcrowding,  or  school  housing  condi- 
tions which  are  unsafe  or  otherwise  seriously 
harmful  to  health;  and  to  undertake  special 
projects  or  programs  directed  toward  improv- 
ing educational  quality  and  opportunity  In 
their  public  schools,  particularly  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  in  slums  or 
other  economically  depressed  urban  or  rural 
areas.  The  sums  appropriated  each  year 
would  be  allotted  to  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam  on  a 
basis  which  takes  into  account  the  popula- 
tion and  per  capita  income  in  each  State, 
the   States   with   the   lowest    per   capita   In- 


comes receiving  proportionately  larger  allot- 
ments. Each  years  allotment  would  be 
available  to  the  State  for  2  years. 

Each  State  would  be  free  to  use  its  annual 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  one  or  more 
of  the  several  purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
and  in  such  amounts  as  they  chose,  except 
that  not  less  than  10  percent  of  each  annual 
allotment  could  be  used  only  for  special  proj- 
ects or  programs  directed  toward  the  special 
education  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  in  slums  or  similarly  depressed  ur- 
ban or  rural  areas  having  a  particularly  high 
incidence  of  school  dropouts  and  having 
serious  problems  of  youth  delinquency  and 
iKiemployment.  Up  to  20  percent  of  any 
allotment  could  be  used  for  the  above  and 
other  types  of  special  projects  or  programs 
described  in  the  bill,  such  as  those  designed 
to  meet  special  educational  needs  of  handi- 
capped children,  children  of  migrant  at,rlcul- 
tural  workers,  or  gifted  children,  projects  to 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the 
effective  use  of  school  facilities,  and  projects 
to  improve  school  organization  and  financing. 

The  bill  sets  forth  three  types  of  teacher 
salary  Increases  which  may  be  aided  with 
Federal  funds.  The  first,  designed  to  in- 
crease the  ability  of  school  districts  to  re- 
tain qualified  career  personnel,  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  having 
10  or  more  years  of  creditable  service  with 
the  school  district.  The  second  type  of 
salary  increase  would  be  for  teachers  whose 
salaries  are  substantially  below  the  average 
entrance  salary  for  teachers  In  the  State. 
The  third  would  embrace  Increases  In  the 
salaries  of  any  or  all  teachers  In  a  school 
district  In  which  the  average  teacher's  salary 
is  substantially  below  the  average  salary 
paid  by  other  school  districts  In  the  State, 
and  which  have  less  than  average  ability  to 
finance  teacher  salary  Increases. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  aid  a  teacher  salary 
Increase  would  have  to  be  substantial  (at 
least  10  percent  In  the  first  situation) .  would 
apply  only  to  services  performed  after  ap- 
proval of  the  State's  plan,  and  w>oald  be 
limited  to  full-time,  certified,  classroom 
teachers,  and.  In  the  case  of  Increases  in 
entrance  salaries,  would  be  limited  to  teach- 
ers who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an 
accredited  Institution.  The  salary  increases 
need  not  be  uniform  for  all  qualified  teach- 
ers or  apply  to  all;  thus,  each  district  could 
establish  or  continue  salary  policies  which 
provide  Incentives  for  ^eachers  to  Improve 
their  proficiency  through  ftirther  education 
and  training,  or  which  recognize  exceptional 
proficiency  In  teaching. 

Federal  funds  could  be  used  to  pay  75 
percent  of  the  first-year  cost  of  an  Increase 
in  teachers'  salaries.  50  percent  of  the  second- 
year  cost  of  the  same  Increase,  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  third-year  cost.  In  the  case  of 
school  construction,  the  Federal  funds  could 
be  used  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
each  construction  project. 

To  participate  In  the  program  a  State 
would  submit  through  Its  State  educational 
agency  a  State  plan  which,  among  other 
things,  would  set  forth  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  allo- 
cating Its  allotment  among  the  various  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  the  bill,  for  approving 
applications  of  local  educational  agencies, 
and,  in  case  the  funds  made  available  for 
one  or  more  of  the  three  types  of  salary  in- 
creases or  for  school  construction  were  in- 
suflBcient  to  meet  in  full  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  all  school  districts  which  qualify 
under  the  State  plan,  for  approving  applica- 
tions according  to  a  priority  system  based  on 
the  relative  need  of  each  applicant  for  a 
salary  increase  or  construction  project,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  its  relative  ability  to 
finance  the  cost  thereof. 

The  State  plan  would  also  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  to  safeguard  against  mere 
replacement  of  State  or  local  funds  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  to  encourage,  to  the  extent 
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practicable,  ImnreaMa  In  State  or  local  ex- 
pendlturee.  The  State  plan  would  also  pro- 
vide for  publication  of  a  preliminary  plan,  at 
leaet  3  montha  In  advance  of  submittal  of 
the  ftnfd  State  plan  to  the  Commissioner, 
so  that  all  Interested  persons  and  organiza- 
tions would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest Improvements  and  have  their  sugges- 
tions considered  by  the  State  agency. 

If  the  Commissioner  should  disapprove  a 
State  plan  In  the  first  Instance  for  failure  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  should 
later  withhold  Federal  funds  on  grounds  that 
the  State  plan  or  Its  administration  no  longer 
met  such  provisions,  the  State  agency  would 
be  given  an  opportiinlty  for  an  administra- 
tive hearing  and,  if  still  dissatisfied,  could 
seek  Judicial  review  on  the  record  In  the  ap- 
propriate U-S.  court  of  appeals. 

Part  B — Science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  language  instruction  equipment 
This  part  of  the  bill  would  extend  for  3 
additional  years  the  present  authorizations. 
In  title  m  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  10S8  (scheduled  to  expire  Jtuie  30, 
1964),  for  (1)  appropriations  for  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  for  acquisi- 
tion of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  language  instruction  equipment,  and 
(2)  appropriations  for  expansion  or  Improve- 
ment of  supervisory  or  related  services  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modem  foreign  languages. 
Provision  would  be  made  for  reallototent  to 
other  States  of  any  unneeded  State  allot- 
ments from  any  of  the  above  appropriations. 
Part  C — Cruidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
This  part  of  the  bill  would  extend  for  2 
additional  years  part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (sched- 
\iled  to  expire  June  30.  1964)  which  au- 
thorizes grants  to  States  for  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  In  public  secondary 
schools  and  testing  programs  In  public  or 
nonprofit  private  secondary  schools,  and 
would  Increase  the  annual  authorization  for 
fiscal  years  1964  tlirough  1966  from  $15  mil- 
lion to  917.5  million.  The  minimum  State 
allotment  would  also  be  Increased  from  920,- 
000  to  $50,000,  and  unneeded  State  allot- 
ments could  be  reallotted  to  other  States. 
Another  change  would  extend  the  program 
to  Include  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  all 
States  (now  Included  where  these  grades  are 
part  of  secondary  education).  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  make  clear  that  costs  of  State 
supervisory  services  and  administration  of 
the  State  plan  are  eligible  for  Federal 
matching. 

Part  D — Federally  affected  areaa 
This  part  would  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  which  laws  authorize  Federal  pay- 
ments to  assist  In  the  construction  and 
maintenance  and  operation  of  public  schools 
In  federally  affected  areas,  by  extending  for 
4  years  the  temporary  provisions  of  both 
laws  which  would  otherwise  expire  on  Jxme 
80.  1963.  For  the  fiscal  year  1964,  the  provi- 
sions now  In  effect  would  be  continued  with- 
out amendment  except  fc»:  one  technical 
amendment  to  facilitate  administration  of 
section  6  of  Public  Law  874.  This  amend- 
ment would  permit  teachers  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  education  In  feder- 
ally operated  schools  to  be  employed  on 
terms  entirely  comparable  to  the  terms  un- 
der which  teachers  In  conip>arable  school  dis- 
tricts are  employed. 

Beginning  In  fiscal  1965,  the  extended  pro- 
vlsions  would  be  amended  to  remove  some 
Inequities  and  to  bring  both  laws  more  near- 
ly in  Une  with  their  underlying  Justifica- 
tion— the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  compensate  districts  for  revenue 
losses  and  enrollment  burdens  occasioned 
by  Federal  property  tax  exemptions  and 
Federal  activities. 


Thus,  effective  July  1,  1964,  the  Federal 
payment  under  Public  Law  874  for  a  child 
residing  with  a  parent  working  on  Federal 
property  but  not  living  on  such  property, 
would  be  reduced  from  the  present  60  per- 
cent of  the  school  district's  local  contribu- 
tion rate  to  45  percent,  and  for  fiscal  1966 
and  1967,  to  40  percent.  There  would  be  a 
corresponding  reduction,  eflectlve  at  the 
same  times.  In  Federal  pajTnents  under  Pub- 
Uc  Law  815. 

Public  Law  874  would  also  be  amended, 
effective  July  1,  1964,  to  require  that  a  school 
district.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal 
payments  on  account  of  children  whose  par- 
ents either  reside  on  Federal  property  or  are 
ebaployed  on  Federal  property  (but  do  not 
both  reside  and  work  on  Federal  property) 
must  have  In  its  schools  a  number  of  such 
children  equal  to  at  least  4  percent  of  total 
average  dally  attendance  In  Its  schools  (In- 
stead of  3  percent  as  at  present).  In  the 
school  year  1965-66  and  thereafter  the  re- 
quired mlnlmvmi  percentage  would  rise  to  5 
percent.  The  provision  in  Public  Law  874 
which  specifies  that  Federal  payments  to  a 
school  district  which  Is  eligible  In  any  year 
will  continue  for  the  2  subsequent  years 
even  though  the  school  district  falls  in  the 
subsequent  years  to  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  the  act  would  be  repealed. 
Finally,  the  eligibility  requirement  for  cities 
having  average  dally  attendances  exceeding 
35,000  woiild  be  reduced  from  6  percent  to  5 
percent  for  fiscal  1965,  and  become  Inopera- 
tive on  July  1,  1965,  so  as  to  make  the  new  6 
percent  eligibility  condition  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  all  school  districts,  regardless 
of  their  size. 

The  provisions  In  Public  Law  874  author- 
izing one-half  of  the  national  average  cost 
per  child  as  an  alternative  local  contribu- 
tion rate  would  be  eliminated,  and  a  new 
method  of  computation  based  on  statewide 
grouping  of  generally  comparable  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  substituted  for  the  alterna- 
tive computation  method  baaed  on  compa- 
rable districts. 

Public  Law  815  would  be  amended,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1964,  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  school  facilities  for  chil- 
dren of  Federal  employees  la  Puerto  Rico, 
Wake  Island,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
who  cannot  otherwise  receive  suitable  free 
public  education. 

Both  laws  would  be  amended,  effective 
July  1.  1964,  to  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Trn.K      V EXPANSION      AND      IMPHOVIMrNT      OF 

VOCATIONAI.    AND    SPXCIAL    XOrrCATTON 

Part  A — Vocational  education 

This  part  would  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
present  Federal-State  vocational  education 
programs,  increase  the  authorizations  for 
Federal  appropriations  In  support  of  these 
programs,  and  give  new  emphasis  to  en- 
covu-aglng  and  assisting  the  States  more  ef- 
fectively to  meet  the  modern-day  needs  of 
youths  and  adults  in  all  communities  for 
vocational  training  and  retraining  for  occu- 
pations for  which  they  are  suited  and  In 
which  they  can  be  productively  employed. 

The  proposed  new  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  would  replace  the  present  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1946  (including  the 
George-Barden  Act,  the  practical  nurse 
training  program,  and  the  area  vocational 
education  program).  The  new  act  would, 
however,  assure  minimum  annual  allotments 
to  each  State  of  amounts  at  least  equal  to 
amounts  they  are  now  getting  under  the  1946 
act,  would  permit  any  State,  If  It  so  chose, 
to  operate  under  the  1946  Act  during  fiscal 

1964  and  fiscal  1965,  and  would  permit  It 
during  these  two  years  to  use  its  minimum 
allotment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  1946  act.  The  original  vocational 
education  act — the  Smith-Hughes  Act — 
would  be  left  Intact  except  for  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  State  program  under  this 


act  to  be  administered  at  the  State  level 
through  the  State  educational  agency,  if  the 
State  wishes  to  do  so.  In  like  manner  as  the 
new  act  oould  be  so  administered. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations  of 
$73  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  for 
the  next  4  years  such  sums  as  Congress  de- 
termines. Fifty  percent  of  each  year's  ap- 
propriations would  be  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  relative  populations 
aged  15  to  19.  Irxslusive,  and  their  per  capita 
Incomes,  20  percent  on  the  basis  of  their 
populations  aged  20  to  24,  Inclusive,  and 
their  per  capita  Incomes,  15  percent  on  the 
basis  of  their  populations  aged  25  to  65,  in- 
clusive, and  their  per  capita  incomes,  and 
10  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
amounts  received  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
formulas.  However,  as  Indicated  above,  each 
State  would  be  assured,  notwithstanding  the 
results  of  the  above  allotment  formulas,  a 
minimum  allotment  equal  to  the  amount' of 
Federal  funds  received  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963. 

Five  percent  of  each  annual  appropriation 
would  be  reserved  for  project  grants  to  State 
or  local  vocational  education  agencies,  or 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 
institutions,  for  experimental  or  pilot  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  voca- 
tional training  needs  of  persons  who  have 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  regular  vocational  education  programs. 

A  State's  allotment  oould  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  approved  State  plan  for 
the  provision  of  vocational  education  to 
youths  attending  high  school,  to  youths  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  full-time  study  In  prepa- 
ration for  entering  the  labor  market,  to  per- 
sons (other  than  those  receiving  training  al- 
lowances under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962)  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need  vo- 
cational training  or  retraining  to  learn  new 
Jobs  or  to  advance  In  their  present  Job,  and 
to  persons  who  need  special  attention  be- 
catise  of  Inability  to  succeed  In  regular  vo- 
cational education  programs.  Federal  funds 
could  also  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
area  vocational  education  school  facilities, 
and  for  various  ancillary  services  and  activi- 
ties, such  as  teacher  training  and  super- 
vision, program  evaluation,  experimental 
programs,  and  State  administration  and 
leadership. 

Each  State  would  be  the  Judge  as  to  how 
to  divide  Its  allotment  among  these  various 
uses  except  that  not  less  than  25  percent  of 
each  annual  allotment  must  be  used  either 
for  vocational  education  of  youths  who  have 
left  high  school  and  who  are  preparing  for 
entry  into  the  labor  market,  or  for  construc- 
tion of  area  vocational  education  schools,  or 
for  both,  and  3  percent  must  be  used  for  an- 
cillary services  and  activities;  In  either  case, 
however,  the  Commissioner  would  permit  the 
State  to  use  a  smaller  peroent«ge  for  each  of 
these  purposes  If  the  State  so  requested  and 
he  found  that  a  lesser  amount  would  ade- 
quately meet  the  State's  needs  for  such  pur- 
poses. Finally,  as  previously  pointed  out,  for 
the  first  2  years  of  the  program  any  State 
which  so  desired  could  use  a  portion  of  Its 
allotment  equal  to  the  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived In  fiscal  1963  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946,  for  the  purposes  and 
In  the  amounts  permitted  under  that  act  and 
the  State  plan  approved  thereunder. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  funds  under  the 
proposed  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963. 
a  State  would  submit,  and  have  approved,  a 
State  plan  providing  for  its  administration 
either  through  the  State  board  of  vocational 
education  designated  or  created  pursuant  to 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  or  through  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  for  an  advisory  com- 
mittee which  Includes  persons  famllleir  with 
the  vocational  education  Interests  and  ob- 
jectives  of   labor  and   management.     State 
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plans  would  also  provide  minimum  qualifi- 
cations for  teachers  and  other  vocational 
education  personnel,  set  forth  polices  und 
procedures  for  allocating  funds  among  the 
various  uses  referred  to  above,  and  provide 
for  utilization  of  public  employment  serv- 
ices, including  their  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services,  and  occupational  Information 
supplied  by  them  In  determining  whether 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ- 
ment in  the  occupations  for  which  persons 
are  to  be  trained.  The  Commissioner  could 
not  disapprove  a  State  plan  or  withhold 
Federal  funds  from  a  State  after  its  plan 
Is  approved,  without  first  affording  the  State 
agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing;  a  State 
agency  could  seek  Judicial  review  In  the  US. 
court  of  appeals  of  an  adverse  decision  of 
the  Commissioner. 

During  the  first  year  under  the  bill. 
States  would  have  to  expend  from  State  and 
local  sources  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  they  expended  during  fiscal  1963 
under  their  State  plans  approved  pursuant 
to  the  1946  act:  for  the  second  and  subse- 
quent years,  Federal  funds  would  have  to  be 
matched  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Part  B — Education  of  handicapped  children 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  act 
of  September  6,  1958  (Public  Law  85-926) 
which  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  training  personnel  who 
can.  in  turn,  train  teachers  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  and  granu  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  assist  them  in  providing 
training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
children  and  supervisors  of  such  teachers. 

Under  the  amendments  the  act  would  be 
extended  to  all  handicapped  children.  The 
grants  to  the  institutions  would  be  expanded 
to  include  grants  for  training  teachers  of  all 
handicapped  children  and  supervisors  of 
such  teachers,  and  for  training  speech  cor- 
rectionlsts,  and  other  specialists  and  research 
personnel  for  work  in  this  area. 

The  present  limitation  of  $1  million  per 
year  for  payments  under  the  law  would  be 
replaced  by  an  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations of  $11.5  million  for  fiscal  1964  and 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine  for 
the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

These  amendments  would  not  be  appli- 
cable during  fiscal  1964  to  deaf  children.  In- 
stead, the  provisions  of  the  act  of  September 
23,  1961  (Public  Law  87-276)  would  be  ex- 
tended for  another  year  (to  June  30.  1964). 
This  act  now  provides  $1.6  million  -per  year 
for  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Includ- 
ing scholarships  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training.  After  June  30,  1964.  however,  the 
amendments  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  bill 
to  the  act  of  September  6.  1958  (which  would 
then  relate  to  all  handicapped  children), 
would  include  authorization  of  scholarships 
for  persons  preparing  for  employment  as 
teachers  of  the  deaf. 

This  part  of  the  bill  also  authorizes  $2 
million  annually  for  fiscal  1964  and  the  next 
2  years  for  grants  to  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  or  research  organizations 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  education  of  handicapped  children. 
Grants  under  this  authority  would  be  made 
after  securing  the  advice  of  panels  of  experts. 

The  Commissioner  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  special  technical  or  advisory 
committees  In  particular  fields  of  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

Trn,E  VI EXPANSION  or  CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 

Part  A — General  university  extension 
education 
This  part  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $9,040,000  annually  for  fiscal  1964. 
and  the  next  2  years,  for  grants  to  land-grant 
colleges  or  State  universities  to  stimulate 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  publicly 


supported  programs  of  general  extension 
education.  Extension  programs  aided  under 
.the  bill  would  be  those  comparable  In  sub- 
stantive academic  content  and  merit  to  those 
the  colleges  or  universities  offer  their  regular 
full-time  students  through  their  regular 
faculties. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  each  year, 
$20,000  would  be  allotted  to  each  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  State  populations. 
Each  State  (the  Commissioners  in  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia)  would  desig- 
nate one  or  more  land-grant  colleges  or  State 
universities,  or  both,  which  are  located  in 
the  State,  as  certified  institutions  to  submit 
State  plans,  which  meet  specified  require- 
ments, for  carrying  out  a  general  university 
extension  education  program. 

Funds  allotted  to  a  State  would  be  avail- 
able for  paying  one-half  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  its  plan,  except  that  no  payments  would 
be  made  to  any  State  unless  it  made  avail- 
able from  State  or  other  non-Federal  sources 
at  least  the  amount  expended  for  general 
university  extension  programs  during  fiscal 
1963. 

Part  B — Adult  ba.?ic  education 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  authorize  $5 
million  for  fiscal  1964,  and  such  sums  as  thp- 
Congress  may  determine  for  the  next  2  fiscal- 
years  for  grants  to  States  for  carrying  out. 
under  approved  State  plans,  local  educational 
agency  programs  for  Instruction  of  adults 
who  cannot  read  or  write  English  or  who 
have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education,  for 
State  agency  technical  and  supervisory  serv- 
ices relating  to  these  programs,  and  for  local 
agency  pilot  projects  in  this  area.  Allotments 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  would  be  based 
on  relative  numbers  of  adults  described 
above,  but  with  a  minimum  of  $50,000  for 
any  State  ($25,000  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa).  Un- 
needed State  allotments  would  be  reallotted. 

A  state's  allotment  would  be  available  for 
paying  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
during  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  and  one-half 
of  such  cost  during  fiscal  year  1966.  How- 
ever, a  State  would  not  be  eligible  for  Its 
allotment  for  a  year  unless  It  would  spend 
during  the  year  the  same  amount  from  State 
sources  for  adult  basic  education  as  it  spent 
for  such  purposes  during  the  preceding  year. 

Provision  is  also  included  for  administra- 
tive hearings  and  Judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative action  in  refusing  approval  of  a 
State  plan  or  in  withholding  funds  from  a 
state  because  of  failure  to  comply  with  re- 
quired State  plan  provisions. 

Part  C — Public  community  libraries 
The  bin  would  amend  the  Library  Services 
Act  to  expand  Its  coverage  to  nonrural  areas 
(Including  removing  from  the  eligibility  and 
allotment  formula  provisions  the  present 
rural  area  limitations)  and  to  include  pro- 
visions for  construction  of  public  libraries. 

The  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
library  services  would  be  Increased  from  $7.5 
million  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1964.  and 
would  be  such  sums  as  Congress  may  deter- 
mine for  the  next  2  years.  Minimum  State 
allotments  for  services  and  minimum  ex- 
penditure requirements  to  Insure  mainte- 
nance of  State  and  local  effort  would  each 
be  Increased  from  $40,000  to  $100,000,  and 
the  base  year  for  determining  maintenance 
of  effort  would  be  changed  from  fiscal  year 
1956  to  fiscal  year  1963.  The  State  plan  re- 
quirement relating  to  the  policies  and 
methods  of  using  funds  under  the  plan 
would  be  amended  to  require  that  particular 
consideration  be  given  to  satisfying  the  needs 
of  students  of  all  ages  for  useful  and  readily 
accessible  library  services  and  materials. 

The  amendments  would  also  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  such  sums  as  Congress  may  deter- 
mine for  the  next  2  years  for  grants  to  States 
for   public    library    construction.     Minimvun 


State  allotments  for  construction  for  each 
fiscal  year  would  be  $80,000.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  would  be  Edlotted  on  the  basis  of 
population,  as  Is  the  case  for  allotments  for 
services.  Allotments  lor  fiscal  year  1964 
would  be  available  for  obligation  for  2  years 
In  order  to  qualify  for  grants.  States  would 
submit  and  have  approved  State  plans  con- 
taining provisions  comparable  to  most  of 
those  in  the  plan  for  library  services,  as  well 
as  provisions  for  a  lair  hearing  to  unsuccess- 
ful applicants  for  projects,  and  criteria  for 
approval  of  projects  which  assure  priority  for 
projects  on  the  basis  of  need  for  facilities, 
with  particular  consideration  being  given  to 
facilities  which  will  help  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  students  of  all  ages  for  useful  and  readily 
accessible  library  services  and  materials. 
The  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for  con- 
struction under  the  State  plan  would  be  de- 
termined on  the  same  basis  as  for  services 
(varying  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
relative  State  per  capita  Income,  but  with  a 
maximum  of  66  percent  and  a  minimum  of 
33  percent ) .  Funds  appropriated  for  library 
services  would  be  authorized  to  be  used  also 
for  pajTnent  of  the  Federal  share  (deter- 
mined on  the  same  basis)  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  State  plan  for  library  con- 
'fttructlon. 

TTTLX  VH GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

This  title  of  the  bill  contains  a  number  of 
general  or  miscellaneous  provisions. 

A  number  of  terms  used  In  various  parts 
of  the  bill  are  defined.  These  include.  Of- 
fice, Commissioner,  State.  State  educational 
agency,  construct,  constructing  and  con- 
struction, equipment,  cost  of  construction, 
high  school,  Institution  of  higher  education, 
and  nonprofit  Institution. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be 
authorized  to  delegate  his  functions  (except 
promulgation  of  regulations)  under  this  or 
any  other  law  to  any  employees  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Use  of  other  Federal  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  In  ad- 
ministering the  bill  would  be  authorized. 

The  existing  National  Defense  Bducatlon 
Act  of  1958  provisions  on  Federal  agency  con- 
sultations on  policies  and  procedvires  relat- 
ing to  use  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion under  various  Federal  programs  would 
be  extended  to  apply  to  other  schools  and 
school  systems.  "The  Commissioner  would 
also  be  directed  to  consider  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  administering  the  various 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  keeping  of  necessary  records  and  af- 
fording access  thereto  necessary  for  verify- 
ing reports  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
under  State  plans  under  several  titles  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
would  be  added  to  the  present  State  plan  re- 
quirements of  that  act. 

The  Interchange  of  personnel  between  the 
Office  of  Education  and  State  or  local 
agencies  engaging  in  educational  activities, 
for  not  in  excess  of  2  years,  would  be  au- 
thorized under  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  personnel  Involved 
against  loss  of  perquisites  and  rights  under 
their  regular  employment. 

Acceptance  of  gifts  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  be  authorized  for  carry- 
ing out  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Under  another  provision  in  this  part  of  the 
bill,  appointment  of  advisory  committees  or 
councils  would  be  authorized  to  advise  In 
carrying  out  any  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Several  definitions  In  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  would  be  amended 
Including  the  definition  of  "State"  to  In- 
clude American  Samoa  and  the  definition  of 
"public"  to  include  Federally  operated 
schools  (but  no  such  school  could  receive 
any  payment  under  that  £w:t). 
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Compliance  with  lalxv  standards  relating 
to  preralllng  wage  rates  and  overtime  com- 
pensation In  employment  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  on  projects  aided  under  the  bill 
would  »>e  required.  Also,  aU  recipients  of 
any  aid  under  the  bill  would  be  required  to 
make  necessary  reports  to  the  Commissioner, 
keep  necessary  records,  and  afford  him  access 
thereto  necessary  to  verify  the  reports. 

Federal  direction,  sui>ervlslon,  or  control 
under  the  bill  over  the  currlculimi,  program 
of  Instruction,  administration,  and  personnel 
of  any  educational  Institution  or  school  sys- 
tem would  be  prohibited. 


Fact  Skzets  oi»  the  24  Major  Phovtsions  of 
THE  National  Edtjcation  Improviment  Act 
or  1963 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  1,  TCTLE  I,  PART  A 

Student  loans 
Background 
Under  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  the  Federal  Government  provides 
capital  for  college  and  university  student 
lo&n  funds  with  an  annual  authorization  of 
$90  minion.  Institutions  must  add  $1  to 
each  99  received.  No  Institution  may  receive 
more  than  (250,000  a  year.  Students  may 
borrow  as  much  as  $1,000  annually  from  this 
fund  at  moderate  interest  rates  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  95,000  during  their  entire  college 
career.  Repayment  need  not  start  until  1 
year  after  the  student  leaves  school  and  may 
be  spread  over  10  years,  and  Interest  does  not 
begin  until  a  year  after  college.  Up  to  half 
the  loan  is  f  M-glven  at  tlie  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year  for  each  year  In^vhich  the  borrower 
Is  a  fiQl-tlme  public  schoolteacher. 

Since  1958  more  than ^50,000  students  In 
1,450  Institutions  have  received  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loans  exceeding  $230 
mUllon.  This  year  an  estimated  230,000  win 
borrow  $110  million — an  average  of  $600 
each.  Yet  the  demand  for  loan  f;inds  Is  not 
being  met.  More  than  100  institutions  have 
requested  greater  Federal  contributions  than 
the  maximum  authorized. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  loans  go  to  stu- 
dents with  superior  academic  background  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  modem  foreign 
languages  and  to  thoee  preparing  for  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teaching. 
Zioans  are  being  repaid  twice  as  fast  as  re- 
quired, and  students  have  defaulted  on  only 
$700  of  loan  money.  Some  16,800  borrowers, 
now  public  schoolteachers,  have  applied  for 
partial  forgiveness  of  their  loans.  Many  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student  bor- 
rowers who  enter  teaching  after  graduation 
cannot  qualify  for  loan  forgiveness,  because 
they  teach  In  colleges  or  private  schools. 

Proposal 

A  2-year  extension  of  the  student  loan 
program  is  proposed,  with  amendments  that 
would — 

(a)  Raise  the  total  appropriation  celling 
from  the  present  $90  to  $135  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  to  whatever  amoimt  may 
be  necessary  thereafter. 

(b)  Remove  the  annual  celling  of  $250,000 
per  institution.  Allotment  of  appropriation 
among  States  in  proportion  to  number  of 
full-time  students  enrolled  at  institutions 
of  higher  education  woiild  be  continued. 

(c)  Increase  the  Individual  loan  limit  for 
graduate  students  from  the  present  $1,000 
to  $2,500  annually  with  a  maxlm\un  aggre- 
gate of  $10,000  per  individual  for  under- 
graduate plus  graduate  years.  The  indi- 
vidual loan  limit  for  undergraduate  students 
would  remain  at  $1,000  annually  with  a 
maximum  aggregate  of  $5,000. 

(d)  Extend  loan  forgiveness  to  teachers 
In  nonprofit  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  college  teachers,  and  teachers 
In  schools  for  dependents  of  Armed  Forces 
personnel  overseas,  and  provide  accelerated 
loan  forgiveness  for  full-time  teachers  who 
return  to  college  for  additional  professional 
studies. 


(e)  Permit  deferral  of  Interest  and  post- 
ponement of  repayment  while  borrowers  at- 
tend approved  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion abroad. 

(f)  Provide  for  a  national  study  to  de- 
termine why  students  do  not  attend  or 
finish  college  in  order  to  seciu-e  Information 
concerning  the  need  for  a  program  of 
Federal  scholarships. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  2,  TITLE  I,  PABT  B 

Student  loan  insurance 
Backgrotind 

Many  students  come  from  families  whose 
incomes  are  such  that  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  loans  under  the  present  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program.  However,  for 
the  6  million  families  In  the  middle-upper 
Income  category,  the  spirallng  costs  of  col- 
lege education  present  a  heavy  financial  bur- 
den, especially  severe  If  the  family  la  large. 

A  typical  case  is  the  family,  earning  be- 
tween $9,000  and  $10,000  a  year  and  with 
prospects  for  Increased  earning  capacity  in 
the  futiire.  There  are  three  children,  each 
2  years  apart  in  age.  When  the  oldest  child 
Is  ready  for  college  the  parents  must  prepare 
for  continuing  educational  expenses  for  the 
following  8  years  with  double  expenses  for 
4  of  those  years.  The  average  total  stu- 
dent cost  today  is  estimated  at  $1,480  per 
year  in  public  institutions  and  $2,240  in  pri- 
vate Institutions.  By  1970  it  is  expected  to 
reach  $1,840  in  public  institutions  and  $2,780 
In  private  Institutions. 

To  help  meet  these  heavy  expenses,  fami- 
lies in  the  middle-income  brackets  need 
easier  access  to  loans  which  would  spread 
payment  for  college  costs  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Proposal 

The  bill  proposes  a  3-year,  self-sustaining 
program  of  federally  Insured,  commercial 
interest-rate  loans  available  to  full-time  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  The  maximum  Individual  loan 
for  1  year  would  be  $2,000  with  an  aggre- 
gate limit  of  $10,000.  Repayment  could  be 
spread  over  a  iO-year  period  beginning  l 
year  after  the  student  leaves  school. 

Using  the  loan  Insurance  concept  prac- 
ticed by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  would  insure 
up  to  $150  million  of  outstanding  loan  prin- 
cipal through  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Insurance  fund.  i 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  3,  TITLE  i,  PART  C 

Student  work-stvd]/  profframM 
Background 
More  students  help  finance  their  college 
education  from  their  part-time  earnings 
than  from  any  other  source  of  outside  aid. 
such  as  scholarships  amd  loans.  In  1962  the 
cost  of  attending  college  was  distributed,  on 
the  average,  among  the  foUowlng  sources: 
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Public 

Instltu- 
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Private 
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Total 

n,48n 

r2.240 

Student's  family 

888 

370 

104 

74 

44 

1,  .344 

157 

112 

67 

Student  earnings 

Scholarships 

Loans. 

Miscellaneous 

Although  many  students  find  Jobs  off  the 
campus,  most  of  the  earnings  are  from  work- 
assistance  programs  administered  by  and, 
for  the  most  part,  financed  by  the  colleges 
and  universities.  College-paid  undergradu- 
ate employment  now  totals  about  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  and  provides  average  earnings 
of  about  $285  for  350,000  students. 

When  the  work  is  directly  related  to  edu- 
cation— that  Is,  when  the  student  earns 
money  by  tutoring,  working  In  the  library. 
or  serving  as  laboratory  or  research  assist- 


ant— the  benefits  are  twofold:  It  would  en 
able   more   students    to    help    finance    their 
education    through    their    own    efforts   and 
would  help  them  get  more  out  of  the  time 
they  spend  in  college. 

Proposal 

The  bill  would  establish  a  3-year  pro- 
gram for  Federal  payment  of  one-haU  the 
pay  of  students  employed  in  approved,  edu- 
cation-related work-assistance  programs 
operated  by  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

It  would  require  students  (undergradu- 
ate or  graduate)  to  be  In  need  of  earning* 
and  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  good 
scholastic  standing.  Work  under  Uie  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  to  15  hours  per  week 
while  classes  are  in  session.  The  Federal 
share  of  earnings  per  student  per  year  would 
be  limited  to  $500  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  $1,000  for  graduate  students. 

The  institution  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain its  present  general  level  of  expenditure 
for  student  employment. 

The  program  calls  for  an  appropriation 
of  $22.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  suci» 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
following  2  years.  AppropriaUons  would  be 
allotted  among  the  States  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  full-time  students  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

FACT   SHEET    NO.    4,    TITLE    I,    PART    D 

Graduate  fellowships 
Background 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  been  authorized 
to  award  1,500  graduate  fellowships  each 
year,  except  fl^scal  year  1958  when  the  flgiue 
was  l.OOO.  Designed  primarUy  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  need  for  college  teachers,  these 
fellowships  normally  are  allotted  for  3  years, 
as  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first  year,  $2,200 
for  the  second  year,  and  $2,400  for  the  third, 
together  with  an  allowance  of  $400  a  year  for 
each  dependent.  In  addition,  the  college 
receives  each  year  a  cost-of-education  allow- 
ance  of  up  to  $2,500  for  each  fellow. 

To  increase  the  graduate  facilities  avail- 
able  in  the  Nation,  the  act  requires  that  the 
programs  of  study  undertaken  by  the  fellows 
be  either  new  or  expanded.  The  course  must 
also  contribute  to  another  Important  need: 
distributing  graduate  training  facilities  mors 
widely  over  the  country  so  that  potential 
students  in  every  section  may  find  graduate 
courses  fairly  close  at  hand. 

The  need  for  additional  men  and  women 
with  doctorates  to  serve  as  college  teachers 
remains  extremely  acute.  College  enroll- 
ments are  expected  to  increase  well  into  the 
next  decade  and  perhaps  longer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  colleges  will  need  406,000  new 
teachers  during  the  next  10  years.  But  im- 
less  present  programs  are  expanded,  prob- 
ably only  141,000  doctorates  will  be  earned 
during  this  period.  Of  this  number,  only 
32.000  would  be  expected  to  enter  college 
teaching. 

Industry,  business,  and  government,  as 
well  as  education,  need  more  and  more  per- 
sons  with  advanced  educational  training. 
This  need  is  particularly  acute  in  technical 
and  scientific  fields. 

In  the  face  of  the  demand,  however,  an- 
nual attrition  rates  remain  high.  Under  the 
present  graduate  fellowship  program,  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  of  the  graduate  fellows 
drop  out  each  year.  Altogether,  only  about 
70  percent  of  the  graduate  fellows  eventually 
will  earn  their  doctorates.  The  picture  is 
even  more  discouraging  outside  the  graduate 
fellowship  program.  On  an  overall  basis 
only  about  60  percent  of  all  candidates  for 
doctorates  finally  obtain  them. 

The  high  cost  of  obtaining  a  graduate  edu- 
cation is  the  primary  cause  of  this  attrition. 
Of  the  total  number  of  graduate  students 
currently  enrolled,  only  about  40  percent  are 
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full-time  students.  The  others  are  part- 
time  students  because  of  the  need  to  earn 
money  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  long  years  necessary  before 
part-time  students  can  earn  doctorates  ag- 
gravate this  problem.  Only  In  the  natural 
science  fields,  where  fellowships  and  as- 
sistantshlps  are  relatively  abundant,  can 
students  earn  their  doctorates  in  4  or  5 
years.  In  the  social  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties, the  average  time  required  is  over  8  yesirs. 
Under  the  present  law,  fellowships  can  be 
earned  only  In  new  and  expanded  programs. 
This  has  tended  to  prevent  full  utilization 
of  graduate  education  facilities. 

Proposal 

The  bill  would  incre^e  the  number  of 
fellowships  from  1,500  to  10,000  each  year 
for  3  years.  Of  this  number,  at  least  1.500 
each  year  would  be  for  study  In  new  or  ex- 
panded programs  for  training  of  college-level 
teachers.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  be  authorized  to  grant  fellowships  for 
new  or  expanded  programs  for  teacher  train- 
ing from  the  8.500  remaining.  He  could 
refill  fellowships  vacated  by  resignation  or 
death.  The  objective  would  be  to  Increase 
the  number  of  college  and  graduate  students, 
with  preference  to  Ph.  D.  candidates  and,  as 
now,  to  those  intending  to  teach.  The  Com- 
missioner would  have  the  authority  to  In- 
crease the  stipends  beyond  levels  set  In 
present  legislation  and  to  set  cost-of -edu- 
cation allowances,  on  a  uniform  basis,  for 
various  categories  of  students  In  the  light 
of  average  school  costs.  These  cost-of-edu- 
catlon  allowances  would  be  in  lieu  of  tuition 
and  fees  and  would  be  Increased  proportion- 
ately If  the  fellow  continued  full-time  at- 
tendance during  the  sununer  session. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  2,000 
summer-school  fellowships  for  students 
working  lor  their  doctorates  who  were  full- 
time  graduate  students  in  the  previous 
academic  year  or  would  be  so  in  the  follow- 
ing semester  or  who  are  already  college 
teachers  but  have  not  received  a  graduate 
fellowship  already  and  do  not  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  graduate  fellowship  in  the  next 
semester.  The  Commissioner  would  set  the 
stipend  and  the  cost-of-education  allowance. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  5,  TITLE  H.  PART  A 

Higher  education  facilities 
Background 

College  enrollments  in  1970  are  expected 
to  be  double  those  of  1960.  Approximately 
7  million  full-time  students  will  be  in  at- 
tendance by  1970.  with  the  greatest  Increases 
coming  In  the  next  3  years.  Additional  phys- 
ical facilities,  therefore,  are  urgently  re- 
quired. To  provide  for  additional  students, 
replace  obsolete  structures,  and  modernize 
usable  buildings.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation should  Invest  an  average  of  $2  3  bil- 
lion annually.  Exi>enditures  currently  fall 
short  of  this  by  $1  billion. 

General  instructional  facilities  are  espe- 
cially difficult  to  finance.  The  college  hous- 
ing loan  program,  now  authorized  at  $300 
million  annually,  enables  institutions  to  con- 
struct only  such  Income-producing  facilities 
as  dormitories,  dining  halls,  and  student 
centers.  Needs  for  academic  facilities  are 
even  more  acute. 

Proposal 

The  proposed  program  would  authorize 
Federal  loans  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
institutions  of  higher  education,  including 
Junior  colleges,  to  help  make  up  the  $1  bil- 
lion construction  deficit.  It  would  require 
interest  rates  at  least  equal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's cost  of  borrowing  and  repayment 
In  50  years  or  less.  It  also  would  require 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  construction  costs 
come  from  non-Federal  sotirces. 

The  bill  would  authorize  aggregate  appro- 
priations of  $1  billion  for  the  3  years  1964, 
1965,  and  1966. 


FACT    SKKXT     NO.     6,    TTTLE    n,    PART    B 

Public  community  college  academic  facilities 
Background 

There  are  452  public  2-year  community  or 
Junior  colleges  in  42  States,  enrolling  one- 
fourth  of  all  college  students.  In  the  next 
10  years,  25-30  new  Junior  colleges  will  be 
added  annually.  Several  States  plan,  by 
1975,  to  have  three-fourths  of  their  college 
freshmen  and  sophomores  attending  Junior 
colleges;  California  and  Florida  are  already 
close  to  this  ratio. 

Community  colleges  often  start  by  using 
local  high  school  facilities  In  afternoon  and 
evening  hours.  Others  begin  in  unsuitable 
temporary  buildings.  Another  expedient  is 
to  extend  the  schoolday  to  12-14  hours.  To 
serve  4  to  5  times  their  present  enrollment, 
Junior  colleges  must  construct  new  and  larg- 
er physical  plants.  Typically,  they  are 
financed  by  State  aid,  student  payments, 
and  the  help  of  local  school  districts.  En- 
dowment Income  is  virtually  nonexistent 
among  community  colleges. 

Proposal 

The  bin  would  provide  grants  to  States, 
pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities  lor  public  community 
colleges. 

It  would  authorize  appropriations  of  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  1965  and  1966. 
Funds  would  be  allotted  among  States  In 
proportion  to  per  capita  income  and  relative 
number  of  high  school  graduates. 

FACT    SHEET    NO.    7,    TITLE    11,    PART   C 

College  level  technical  education 
Background 

In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
talents  and  training,  engineers  and  scien- 
tists need  the  assistance  of  technicians.  But 
there  is  a  shortage  of  technicians,  and  there- 
lore  many  scientists  and  engineers  are  them- 
selves serving  In  these  less  demanding 
positions.  Tbe  satisfactory  ratio  is  consid- 
ered to  be  two  or  three  technicians  to  one 
professional  engineer,  with  variations  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  technology.  But  studies  have 
shown  that  the  present  ratio  ranges  from  7 
to  11.5  technicians  for  every  10  engineers. 

Nor  Is  there  any  indication  that  the  situ- 
ation Is  righting  Itself.  The  Nation's  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  turning  out 
approximately  two  technicians  for  every  five 
engineers.  They  are  graduating  15,000  a 
year  against  an  estimated  need  of  80,000  a 
year. 

To  produce  a  larger  number  of  engineering 
and  semlprofesslonal  technicians  requires 
funds  for  college  buildings,  equipment,  and 
laboratory  facilities  available  to  both  public 
and  private  Institutions. 

Additional  Institutions  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  accredited  programs  for 
the  education  of  the  technicians  needed  in 
the  Nation's  rapidly  expanding  technological 
economy.  Only  In  this  way  can  engineers 
and  scientists  be  freed  to  function  at  their 
highest  capacities.  At  present  about  one- 
half  of  the  students  enrolled  in  technical 
education  programs  are  enrolled  In  Insti- 
tutions with  accredited  curriculums,  but 
these  institutions  represent  only  about  one- 
tenth  the  total  number  of  institutions  with 
college-level   technical    education   programs. 

Valuable  contributions  to  technical  edu- 
cation have  been  made  under  title  VIII  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
Several  2-year  postsecondary  school  curricu- 
lum guides  have  been  developed  and  are 
serving  most  effectively  to  promote  technical 
education  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Extension 
courses  under  title  vm  also  are  providing 
upgrading  and  refresher  education  for 
technicians. 

In  1961  extension-course  enrollments 
totaled  83,728,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
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in    Junior   colleges,    technical    Institutes,    or 
4-year  colleges. 

Proposal 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  provide 
Federal  project  grants  lor  construction  and 
to  establish,  expand,  or  improve  programs 
of  technical  education  In  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sclencfb  which  require  not  less  than  a  years 
of  full-time  college-level  study,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. These  grants  would  finance  the  prep- 
aration of  students  for  immediate  employ- 
ment at  the  semlprofesslonal  level  In 
occupations  which  report  manpower  short- 
ages or  which  affect  national  security  or 
national  economic  growth. 

Funds  would  be  used  to  strengthen  fac- 
ulty, acquire  equipment,  establish  new 
courses,  or  expand  existing  ones.  They 
would  also  provide  for  minor  remodeling  and 
renovation  and  for  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion of  buildings.  Matching  would  be  up  to 
50  percent  of  any  project. 

The  total  authorization  would  be  $20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  next  2  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Eligible  institutions  would  be  any  public 
or  nonprofit  institution  which  offers  or  will 
offer  a  program  of  technical  education  as  de- 
fined above.  Included  would  be  Junior  col- 
leges, technical  institutes,  and  4-year 
colleges  offering  such  programs.  Also  in- 
cluded could  be  programs  under  supervision 
of  state  boards  for  vocational  education,  If 
otherwise  qualified. 

FACT    SHEET    NO.     8,    TITLE    U,     PART    D 

College  and  university  libraries 
Background 

Though  every  college  course  and  study 
depends  upon  the  library,  few  college  or  uni  - 
verslty  libraries  can  serve  them  fully.  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  standards  call  for 
campus  libraries  to  seat  about  one-third  of 
the  student  body,  yet  only  6  percent  can 
seat  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  potential 
users.  More  campus  library  facilities  are 
also  needed  to  serve  rising  enrollments.  For 
every  three  college  students  today,  there  will 
be  five  in  1970. 

Moreover,  the  library  collections  at  half 
the  4-year  institutions  are  currently  con- 
sidered substandard.  The  shelves  must  be 
better  stocked  to  Improve  academic  quality, 
permit  greater  emphasis  on  Independent 
study,  facilitate  research,  and  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  expanding  knowledge. 

The  share  of  the  college  construction  dol- 
lar used  to  bvilld  libraries  (about  5  cents)  is 
small  and  diminishing.  The  portion  of  the 
college  library  dollar  spent  for  books,  Jour- 
nals, scientific  reports,  documents,  and  other 
materials  (now  30  cents)  should  be  increased 
at  least  by  half,  in  the  best  professional 
Judgment. 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  higher 
education  in  every  field  Is  Impeded  by  this 
lagging  Investment  in  college  library  con- 
struction and  materials.  Larger  library  ex- 
penditures can  thus  have  a  multiplying  effect 
on  the  capacity  and  quality  of  higher  educa- 
tion generally. 

Proposal 

The  program  would  provide  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  institutions  of  high- 
er education  for  construction  and  equipment 
of  library  facilities.  Grants  also  would  be 
provided  for  purchase  of  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  and  related  library  materials. 

The  program  would  give  priority  to  insti- 
tutions requiring  library  Improvement  in 
order  to  increase  academic  excellence  or 
serve  expanding  enrollments. 

The  program  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $25  million  for  construction  of 
library  facilities  In  fiscal  year  1964  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  In  the  next  2 
years.     Not  more  than  12.5  percent  of  the 
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funds  tar  construction  could  go  to  any  on* 

State  In  any  one  year. 

It  would  authorise  appropriations  for  li- 
brary materials  of  «15  million  In  fiscal  year 
1964  and  annually  In  each  of  the  foUowlng 
years. 

It  would  limit  Federal  construction  grants 
to  half  or  less  of  the  project  cost  and  would 
limit  anniiitl  library  material  grants  to  one- 
fourth  or  less  of  an  institution's  current  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose,  except  that  It 
would  allow  at  least  $1,000  for  2-year  Insti- 
tutions, $2,500  for  Institutions  granting  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  $5,000  for  those  con- 
ferring bachelor's  and  advanced  degrees. 

PlnaUy,  It  would  require  institutions  to 
Increase  their  library  expenditures  by  at  least 
as  much  as  the  Federal  grant,  with  at  least 
half  the  Increase  to  be  for  acquisition  of 
materials. 

WACT  SHEZT  XTO.  B,  TTTIX  n,  PAXT  X 

Graduate  schools 
Background 
The  total  number  of  graduate  centers  for 
higher  education  In  the  United  States  Is 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
today  and  the  years  ahead.  Currently,  20 
universities  produce  two-thirds  of  the  doc- 
torates. These  20  universities  are  located  In 
12  States,  an  unsatisfactory  geographical  dis- 
tribution. The  remaining  38  States,  with 
half  the  Nation's  population,  produce  only 
one-fourth  of  the  Ph.  D.'s.  Universities 
granting  fewer  than  150  doctorates  a  year 
tend  to  be  strongly  undergraduate  oriented, 
with  graduate  education  taking  second  place. 

Approximately  100  doctorates  annually  per 
1  million  population  are  estimated  to  be 
needed.  Graduate  education  in  only  two 
States  has  been  reaching  that  figure.  To 
achieve  the  output  of  highly  trained  man- 
power essential  to  economic  growth,  cultural 
advance,  and  national  security,  the  addition 
of  at  least  50  quality  graduate  education 
centers  is  considered  imperative.  This  would 
mean  an  increase  In  the  annual  output  of 
doctorates  from  approximately  11,000  (not 
including  first  professional  degrees)  to  about 
16.000. 

It  is  Important  that  the  new  graduate  cen- 
ters be  more  widely  dispersed  geographically. 
They  could  be  built  either  upon  a  cluster  of 
existing  institutions,  public  or  private,  or  by 
strengthening  a  single  college  or  university 
as  the  needs  of  the  area  may  dictate. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1961.  25  institutions  re- 
ceived 88  percent  of  all  Federal  research  pay- 
ments to  colleges  and  universities. 

Proposal 
Project  grants  would  be  authorized  to  as- 
slst  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  Im- 
prove existing  graduate  schools  or  establish 
new  ones.  Not  more  than  half  the  costs  of 
operation  of  new  or  expanded  graduate 
schools  for  up  to  5  years  would  be  financed 
by  grants. 

Priority  would  be  given  to  graduate  schools 
so  located  and  operated  as  to  provide  a  wider 
distribution  of  such  schools  and  an  increased 
supply  of  highly  skilled  manpower  and  re- 
search competence,  thereby  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  areas  serviced  by  these 
schools. 

Grants  could  be  used  for  faculty  salaries, 
construction,  equipment,  library  materials 
etc. 

The  grants  would  be  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  advice  and 
assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  persons  representing  higher  educa- 
tion. Industry  and  labor,  and  of  representa- 
tives of  the  President's  Science  Adviser,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
committee  would  make  recommendations  on 
standards  of  scope  and  quality  of  the  grad- 
uate education  to  be  supported. 

Funds  authoriaed  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
would  be  $40  million,  with  such  suma  as 


Congress  may  determine  for  the  next  2  years, 
plus  sums  necessary  tor  continuation  pay- 
ments for  the  next  4  years. 

FACT   SaXET    NO.     10,    TITLB    D,    PAST    F 

Modem  foreign  language  training  and 

research 

Background 

Under  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Kducatlon  Act,  53  language  and  area  centers 
at  higher  education  Institutions  have  been 
established.  The  institutions  where  these 
centers  have  been  established  have  more 
than  matched  the  amounts  of  Federal  sup- 
port. The  53  area  centers  are  In  33  univer- 
sities and  offer  instruction  In  66  critical  lan- 
guages and  related  area  studies  Involving  450 
college  specialists  and  over  1,600  supported 
graduate  students.  Additional  expansion  Is 
urgent  becaiise  competent  personnel  are 
needed  in  keeping  with  demands  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security. 

The  universities  have  stated  that  they  now 
require  some  assurance  of  further  support 
and  that  they  cannot  afford  further  expan- 
sion entirely  from  their  own  resources.  Leg- 
islation is  needed  to  provide  this  assurance 
and  the  support  required  for  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion consistent  with  available  teachlnK 
talent. 

The  present  $8  million  celling  hampers 
numerous  vital  programs.  Of  1.006  fellow- 
ships awarded  in  1962,  417  were  renewals. 
Many  excellent  applicants  had  to  be  tiu-ned 
away.  Less  than  half  of  the  work  has  been 
completed  on  th-*  development  of  instruc- 
tional materials  for  125  languages  not  often 
taught  In  the  United  States.  While  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  permits  Fed- 
eral support  of  area  centers  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  operating  costs,  many  receive  as  little 
as  20  percent. 

Proposal 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  (title 
VI-A)  university  programs  for  area  centers, 
language  research,  and  stipends  for  the  study 
of  critical  languages  and  areas  would  be 
extended  for  a  2-year  period. 

I^mds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
would  be  $13  million,  and  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  determine  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 
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FACT  SHEET  NO.   11,  TTTLE  HI,  PART  A 

Institutes  for  advanced  study  for  teachers 

Background 
Since  the  counseling  and  gfuldance  train- 
ing Institutes  program  was  begun  in  1959 
under  title  V-B  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Office  of  Education  has  sup- 
ported 275  siunmer  instltutee  and  65  aca- 
demic year  Institutes.  To  date,  11.524 
secondary  school  counselors  and  secondary 
school  teachers  preparing  to  become  counsel- 
ors have  received  or  are  receiving  specialized 
training  under  the  program. 

The  program,  however,  has  fallen  far  short 
of  meeting  the  demand  for  training  in  this 
crucial  field.  For  example,  in  1961  enroll- 
ment In  these  institutes  totaled  8.126, 
whereas  applications  numbered  11,867.  In 
1962  the  ratio  was  2.567  enrollments  to 
10,560  appUcations. 

The  situation  is  roughly  similar  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
language  institutes.  From  fiscal  year  1959 
through  fiscal  year  1962,  10,331  teachers  re- 
ceived special  training  at  218  language  In- 
stitutes to  strengthen  and  expand  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  languages  in  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Of  this  total,  1,308  were  elementary  school 
teachers  and  9.013  secondary  school  teachers. 
They  were  trained  in  the  newest  Instruc- 
tional methods  and  received  intensive  train- 
ing in  learning  to  speak  and  understand  the 
language  that  they  teach. 

Again,  however,  demand  for  training  far 
etzceeded  the  capacity  of  the  institutes.  In 
1961,  applications  numbered  19,527  and  en- 


rollments 3.756.    In  1962.  there  were  20  08C 
applications  and  4.418  enrollments.  ' 

Moreover,  the  present  program  makes  no 
provision  for  training  in  other  fleld*^>f  in 
structlon— such  as  English,  history,  and 
geography— in  which  there  are  severe  short- 
ages of  teachers  with  adequate  subject-mat" 
ter  training. 

Proposal 

The  proposal  would  provide  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  colleges  and  universities  for  operat- 
Ing  institutes  for  advanced  study.  These 
would  Include  the  language,  and  guidance 
and  counseling  Institutes  now  authorized 
under  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
would  provide  for  establishment  of  insti- 
tutes for  advanced  study  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teachers  of  gifted  children  or  other 
children.  It  also  would  add  categories  of 
educational  personnel,  such  as  librarians  and 
others  whose  activities  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  quality  of  education.  College 
and  community  librarians  and  college  mod- 
em  foreign  language  teachers  would  be 
eligible  to  attend  institutes  on  their  sub- 
jects. All  persons  attending  the  institutes 
would  be  eligible  for  stipends. 

In  determining  the  subject-matter  areas 
in  which  advanced  studies  would  be  pro- 
vided, the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  be  empowered  to  give  preference  to 
those  areas  in  which  'le  finds  there  u  a 
widespread  need  for  improvement  in  the 
qualify  of  Instruction. 

The  above  program  would  authorize  funds 
totaling  $37.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and 
necessary  sums  for  the  next  2  years. 

r.\CT  SHEET  NO.   12,  TtlXE  IH,  PART  B 

Teacher  preparation  programs 
Background 

About  83,000  full-time  teachers  in  the  faU 
of  1962  failed  to  meet  full  State  certification 
standards,  according  to  the  ninth  annual 
survey  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  They 
represent  about  5.5  percent  of  the  total 
teaching  staff.  In  the  fall  of  1961  the  figure 
was  6.3  percent. 

With  regard  to  the  academic  background 
of  experienced  science  teachers,  surveys  In- 
dicate that  4.000.  or  2.7  percent,  of  the  high 
school  science  teachers  in  1960  were  not  col- 
lege graduates.  Only  41  percent  of  the  math- 
ematics teachers  and  60  percent  of  the  high 
school  science  teachers  had  training  equiva- 
lent to  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  field 
In  which  they  were  teaching. 

In  liberal  arts,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
similar.  For  example.  In  1960  our  colleges 
produced  12  percent  fewer  graduates  pre- 
pared to  teach  high  school  English  than  they 
did  in  1950.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  high 
school  English  courses  are  taught  by  persons 
lacking  the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
major  in  English.  Colleges  arc  forced  to 
spend  over  $10  million  annually  on  remedial 
English  courses  to  bring  students.  Inade- 
quately prepared  in  high  school,  to  levels  of 
English  necessary  for  the  proper  pursuit  of 
their  college  studies. 

Less  than  one-third  of  our  colleges  require 
prospective  teachers  to  complete  a  major 
other  than  education.  For  example,  only  5  3 
percent  of  our  colleges  require  future  teach- 
ers to  complete  a  course  on  the  English 
language. 

Proposal 

The  bill  would  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  strength- 
en programs  for  the  preparation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  grants  would  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
expanding  and  Improving  the  regular  cur- 
riculum and  establishing  or  expanding  full- 
time  graduate  programs  for  teachers.  They 
would  support  projects  designed  to  Improve 
student  teaching  activities,  and  raise  stand- 
ards for  the  selection  and  retention  of  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach.    The  program  also 
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would  help  pay  the  cost  of  special  programs 
to  train  retired  military  personnel,  college- 
trained  women  whose  family  responsibilities 
vill  permit,  and  other  professionally  trained 
persons  for  a  second  career  in  teaching. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations  of 
$7  5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
following  2  years. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  13.  TITLE  III.  PART  C 

Specialized  training  for  teachers  and 

related  educational  personnel 

Background 

The  lack  of  trained  personnel  to  meet  ed- 
ucation's specialized  needs  has  hampered 
the  development  of  well-rounded,  balanced 
programs  at  all  levels  of  education. 

The  shortage  of  school,  college,  and  com- 
munity librarians  and  auxiliary  library  per- 
sonnel, for  example,  has  severely  limited  the 
effectiveness  of  this  essential  component  of 
the  total  educational  program  at  all  levels. 
Only  60.000  professional  librarians  are  avail- 
able today  to  serve  the  needs  of  libraries 
throughout  the  Nation.  According  to  stand- 
ards established  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  an  estimated  152,000  librarians 
are  needed  to  provide  the  minimum  services 
needed. 

In  other  specialized  educational  fields  such 
as  adult  basic  education,  education  research, 
and  the  teaching  of  both  gifted  and  handi- 
capped children,  shortages  of  trained  person- 
nel have  hampered  efforts  to  establish  needed 
programs. 

PropKJsal 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  3-year  program 
of  grants  to  and  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  training  of  per- 
sons requiring  specialized  preparation  to  en- 
gage In  teaching  and  related  activities  in 
particular  subject-matter  areas  or  In  teach- 
ing students  needing  specialized  education. 
This  program.  Including  tralneeshlps,  would 
be  open  to  public  school  personnel,  nonprofit 
private  school  personnel,  college  and  com- 
munity librarians,  and  educational  research 
people. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $7.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums  as  Congress 
considers  necessary  for  the  next  2  years. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  14,  TITLE  IH.  PART  D 

Educational  research  and  dernonstration 
Background 

In  1954  Congress  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  enter  Into  contracts 
or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements 
with  colleges,  universities,  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  In  the  field  of 
education.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
twofold:  (1)  To  develop  new  knowledge 
about  education,  and  (2)  to  develop  new 
ways  to  apply  existing  knowledge. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in  both 
areas.  For  example,  blind  children  are 
being  taught  to  read  at  four  times  the  previ- 
ous rate.  Under  the  Braille  system,  the 
average  sixth  grade  blind  child  Is  able  to 
read  at  the  rate  of  60  words  a  minute.  A 
new  technique,  which  uses  an  accelerated 
rate  of  words  on  tape,  enables  the  child  to 
comprehend  oral  Instruction  at  the  rate  of 
about  240  words  a  minute  or.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  many  as  400  words  a  minute. 

In  another  research  project,  children 
formerly  assumed  to  be  mentally  retarded 
are  being  Identified  realistically  as  products 
of  inferior  environment.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this  research,  programs  to  develop  the 
wasted  abilities  of  these  children  are  being 
devised. 

Special  educational  programs  for  culturally 
deprived  groups  such  as  migrant  laborers. 
American  Indians,  and  the  underprivileged 
of  large  cities  are  being  developed. 

A  project  jointly  undertaken  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  evaluating  vocational 
education  programs  for  unemployed  adult*. 


As  of  December  31.  1962.  the  cooperative  re- 
search program  had  initiated  508  major  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  covering 
a  wide  spectrimi  of  educational  problems 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Project  English  In 
fiscal  year  1962.  six  curriculum  study  centers, 
each  of  about  5  years'  duration,  have  been 
started.  In  this  program,  scholars  in  the 
held  of  English  are  teaming  up  with  educa- 
tional experts  and  classroom  teachers  to 
develop  improved  English  currlculums  for 
the  able,  the  average,  and  the  culturally 
deprived. 

Last  fall,  tlie  OfHce  of  Education  announced 
that  cooperative  research  funds  were  avail- 
able for  the  development  of  improved  cur- 
rlculums in  the  social  studies.  Within  3 
months  more  than  700  requests  for  informa- 
tion were  received  from  scholars  in  history, 
economics,  political  science,  sociology,  an- 
thropology, and  geography,  as  well  as  from 
public  school  teachers  and  administrators  at 
all  levels. 

In  other  research  fields,  31  projects  have 
been  Initiated  to  combat  speech,  hearing, 
and  language-development  handicaps.  Eight 
research  projects  have  been  started  on  prob- 
lems of  the  visually  handicapped.  To  date. 
20  contracts  have  been  made  for  projects 
designed  to  increase  knowledge  about  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  role 
which  the  school  can  play  in  alleviating  the 
problem.  And  the  program  is  supporting 
three  projects  on  problems  of  the  aging. 

Appropriations  for  the  program  have  In- 
creased from  $1.1  miUlon  the  first  year  to 
$6.9  million  this  year,  with  a  1964  budget 
request  to  Increase  this  to  $17  million. 

Title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  relates  to  "research  and  experimen- 
tation In  more  effective  utilization  of  tele- 
vision, radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related 
media  for  educational  purposes." 

Since  Its  Inception  in  1958,  this  program 
will  have  obligated  $19.2  mUllon  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1963  for  research  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  the  educational 
uses  of  communication  media.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  $12.4  million  will 
have  been  obligated  for  over  200  research 
projects  under  part  A  (acquiring  facts  in 
this  field).  Another  $6.8  million  will  have 
been  obligated  for  approximately  142  dis- 
semination activities  under  part  B  (assist- 
ing schools  and  colleges  to  make  wider  and 
better  use  of  new  communications  media). 

Despite  progress  under  the  cooperative  re- 
search program  and  in  research  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  still  only 
one  one-thousandth  of  total  U.S.  educa- 
tional expendltiore  of  $29  bUllon  is  devoted 
to  educational  research.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's $25  million  educational  research 
budget  is  only  one  five-hundredth  of  its  total 
$11.5  billion  Investment  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Yet,  research  is  the  key  to  new 
breakthroughs  In  knowledge,  to  efficiency 
and  economy  In  the  learning  process,  to  a 
general  upgrading  and  Improvement  of 
American  education. 

The  research-project  approach  has  re- 
sulted in  findings  which,  though  important, 
have  not  always  been  integrated  Into  educa- 
tional practice.  The  50-year  lag  between 
research  and  practice  in  education  continues 
to  exist.  To  reduce  this  lag  requires  a  broad- 
er, more  flexible   program. 

Proposal 
The  proposal  would  extend  title  VII  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for  2 
years  and  would  expand  authority  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  to  include  grants 
as  well  as  contracts  and  to  make  these  avail- 
able to  noncolleglate  research  organizations. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  grants  to  operate 
centers  for  the  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  programs  to  Im- 
prove education. 


FACT    SHEET    NO.     15,    TITLE    HI,    PART    B 

State  statistical  services 
Background 

In  its  report  of  July  1957.  the  President's 
Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High 
School  stated: 

"We  have  been  struck  above  all  else  by 
the  astounding  lack  of  accurate,  consistent, 
and  up-to-date  facts,  and  by  how  little  this 
Nation  knows  about  its  enormously  vital  and 
expensive  educational  enterprise  in  contrast 
to  how  much  it  knows,  in  great  detail,  about 
agriculture,  industry,  lat>or.  banking,  and 
other  areas.  We  speak  not  of  those  difficult 
facts  about  education  which  can  only  be 
dug  out  by  painstaking  research  but  of  those 
which  are  as  susceptible  to  prompt  and  regu- 
larized reporting  as  steel  output  In  Pitts- 
burgh, potato  prices  In  Maine,  bricklayers' 
w.-iges  in  Houston,  hogs  slaughtered  in  Chi- 
cago, and  bank  loans  in  San  Francisco,  all  of 
which  are  reliably  reported  every  month  or 
every  week  by  various  Federal  agencies. 
Until  the  gross  deficiencies  In  educational 
reporting  are  remedied,  all  advisory  work,  all 
research,  all  educational  planning  through- 
out the  country  and  all  efforts  by  Individual 
States,  communities  and  institutions  to  de- 
vise effective  actions  will  be  severely  handi- 
capped." 

Under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  speeding  up  the  collection  and  processing 
of  data  needed  by  State  and  local  education 
agencies  in  planning  their  educational  pro- 
grams. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963,  over  $5  mil- 
lion in  National  Defense  Education  Act  funds 
will  have  been  obligated  for  this  purpose. 
Forty-eight  State  educational  agencies  are 
now  participating  In  the  program.  Nearly 
every  State  and  Territory  is  now  using  auto- 
matic equipment  to  accelerate  the  processing 
of  educational  data. 

Proposal 
The  bin  would  extend  section  1009  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  for  another 
2  years  to  provide  continuing  grants  to 
States  which  assist  the  Office  of  Education 
In  gathering  statistical  information.  The 
grants  would  be  used  by  State  educational 
agencies  to  strengthen  their  school  statistical 
services.  Each  State  would  be  eligible  for 
allotments,  with  a  mazlmimi  of  $150,000. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  IS,  TITLK  IV,  PAST  A 

Public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
Background 

The  problems  and  limitations  of  the  public 
schools  differ  from  community  to  commu- 
nity and  State  to  State.  In  some  districts, 
starting  salaries  are  too  low  to  attract  good 
teachers  or  maximum  salaries  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  retain  them.  In  some  districts,  chil- 
dren are  housed  In  school  buildings  that  are 
fire  and  health  hazards.  Parts  of  every  State 
face  special  problems  In  educating  chil- 
dren from  slums  or  low-Income  rural  areas 
and  actual  or  potential  dropouts  and  delin- 
quents, as  well  as  gifted  children  whose  edu- 
cation also  requires  special  attention. 

The  States,  however,  vary  considerably  in 
their  ability  to  support  education.  The  State 
with  the  highest  per  capita  income  has  four 
times  as  much  income  per  public  school  pu- 
pil as  the  State  at  the  bottom  of  the  income 
scale.  The  lowest  Income  State  on  the  other 
hand,  has  almost  50  percent  more  children 
I>er  1,000  population  as  the  highest  income 
State. 

National  defense,  population  moblUty,  and 
our  interdependent  economy  make  these  dis- 
parities cause  for  national  concern.  Because 
of  educational  deficiencies,  the  youth  of  some 
States  are  considerably  less  likely  to  meet 
their  military  obligations  than  the  youth  of 
other  States.  Their  opportunities  for  higher 
education  are  considerably  diminished.  Yet 
residents  of  high-Income  States  with  better- 
than-average    school    systems    often    must 
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move  and  enroll  their  children  In  leas-than- 
average  schools  in  low-Income  States.  And 
children  from  Impoverished  schools,  moving 
to  other  communities,  carry  their  educa- 
tional handicaps  with  them. 

Because  the  public  schools  are  the  founda- 
tion of  education  In  our  society,  their  weak- 
nesses are  reflected  throughout  the  structure 
of  education  and  are  felt  by  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  deterrents  to  broad  economic  and 
social  progress.  The  success  of  national 
efforts  to  bolster  the  quality  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  expand  educational  opportunities, 
and  to  meet  special  national  needs  depends 
upon  the  continued  strength  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  every 
part  of  the  Nation. 

Proposal 

The  bill  is  designed  to  help  the  States 
Improve  elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  Increasing  maxlmxim  and  beginning 
teachers'  salaries,  assisting  with  emergency 
school  construction,  and  helping  with  the 
Improvement  of  educational  quality  and  op- 
portunity, particularly  in  slums  and  other 
depressed  areas.  Grants  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries in  any  scbool  district  would  be  phased 
out  over  a  period  of  4  years. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations  of 
$400  million  in  the  first  year,  $500  million  in 
the  second,  $400  million  in  the  third,  and 
$200  million  in  the  fourth. 

Appropriations  would  be  allotted  each  year 
to  the  60  States,  the  District  of  Coltmibia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa,  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  per  capita  income,  the  States  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  incomes  receiving  propor- 
tionately larger  allotments.  Each  year's 
allotment  would  be  available  to  the  State 
for  2  yean. 

Each  State  wovdd  be  free  to  use  its  annual 
allotment  as  it  chose  for  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill,  with  these  two 
exceptions:  (1)  Not  more  than  20  percent 
coxild  be  used  for  special  projects,  and  (2)  10 
percent  of  each  state's  allotment  could  be 
used  only  for  special  projects  addressed  to 
the  school  dropout  and  other  special  educa- 
tional problems  of  low-income  areas. 

This  bUl  sets  forth  three  types  of  teacher 
salary  increases  which  may  be  aided  with 
Federal  fxmds.  The  first,  designed  to  In- 
crease the  ability  of  school  districts  to  retain 
qualifled  career  personnel,  would  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  salaries  of  some  or  all  teachers 
having  10  cw  more  years  of  service  creditable 
toward  salary  increases.  The  second  would 
be  for  some  or  all  teachers  whose  salaries  are 
substantially  below  the  average  entrance  sal- 
ary by  districts  for  teachers  in  the  State. 
The  third  would  provide  Increases  In  the 
salaries  of  some  or  all  teachers  in  a  school 
district  in  which  the  average  teacher"*  salary 
is  substantially  below  the  average  salary  paid 
by  the  school  districts  in  the  State,  and 
which  has  less  than  average  ability  to  finance 
teacher  salary  Increases. 

Federal  funds  could  be  used 'to  pay  up  to 
75  F>ercent  of  the  first-year  cost  of  an  in- 
crease in  teachers'  salaries,  50  percent  of  the 
second-year  cost,  and  26  percent  of  the  third- 
year  cost.  In  the  case  of  school  construction, 
the  Federal  funds  could  be  used  to  pay  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  each  construction 
project. 

In  this  way,  each  State  would  have  an  op- 
portimlty  to  apply  Federal  ftmds  to  areas  of 
most  xirgent  need  and  would  have  sxifllcient 
time  to  stabilize  Its  own  resources  for  school 
suppOTt  so  that  it  could  carry  on  independ- 
ently after  the  phasing  out  of  Federal 
support. 

FACT    SHXET    KO.    17,    TTTIJt    IV,    PAKT    B 

Science,  mathematica,  and  modem  foreign 
language  inatruction  equipment 
Background 
Under  title  HI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides loans  to  private  schools  and  matching 


grants  to  the  States  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  teaching  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  languages.  Grants  to 
the  States  also  support  the  salaries  of  super- 
visory ijersonnel  who  are  responsible  for  cur- 
riculum modernization,  inservlce  teacher 
training,  and  the  use  of  improved  teaching 
methods  in  the  States  public  schools. 

Fifty-two  States  and  territories  now  par- 
ticipate In  the  program.  They  employ  250 
full-time  supervisors  in  the  3  subject 
fields,  contrasted  with  33  before  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Schools  are  offering 
more  courses,  starting  them  at  lower  grades, 
and  providing  longer  sequences  of  study. 
Heightened  student  Interest  in  these  subjects 
is  reflected  by  current  enrollments  which  are 
rising  faster  proportionately  than  general 
enrollments. 

The  need  for  continued  aid,  however,  still 
remains  acute.  In  spite  of  exceptional 
progress  In  recent  years,  States  report  large 
percentages  of  inadequately  equipped  science 
laboratories  and  classrooms.  And  while  the 
number  of  high  school  language  laboratories 
has  increased  from  a  pre-Natlonal  Defense 
Education  Act  total  of  46  to  at  least  5,000, 
an  additional  10,000  laboratories  are  needed 
during  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  The  expected 
increase  in  the  school  population  and  the 
large  numbers  of  new  laboratorlae  and  class- 
rooms yet  to  be  built  are  factors  which  must 
be  added  to  present  unmet  needs. 

Proposal 

The  bill  would  extend  title  III  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  at  its  present  annual  author- 
ization of  $75  million.  The  only  change 
would  be  a  provision  to  allow  reaUotment  of 
unneeded  State  grant  and  loan  allotments. 

TACT  SHZXT  NO.  18,  TTTLE  rV,  PART  C 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
Backgroimd 
Although  every  American  citizen  Is  free  to 
determine  his  future  and  choose  his  career, 
the  early  Identification  of  talent  and  en- 
couragement of  able  students  can  do  much 
to  help  an  individual  achieve  his  full  po- 
tential and  prevent  the  loss  of  much-needed 
talent. 

The  establishment  of  effective  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  services  in  the  Na- 
tion's schools  to  meet  this  need  was  one  of 
the  major  goals  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Stimulated  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  number  of  full- 
time  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  in 
public  high  schools  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1958.  At  the  same  time,  enrollment 
has  Increased  by  20  percent. 

Today  about  20  percent  of  all  public  high 
school  students  still  lack  organized  guid- 
ance services.  The  ratio  of  cotmselors  to 
pupils  today  la  1  to  550— still  far  from  the 
goal  of  1  counselor  to  each  300  students. 
To  reach  this  goal  by  1965,  the  schools  would 
require  an  additional  16,600  full-time  coun- 
selors. , 

Proposal  I 

The  bill  would  extend  for  2  years  the  pres- 
ent program  In  part  A  of  title  V.  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  for  grants  to  States 
for  testing,  guidance,  and  counseling  pro- 
grams in  public  secondary  schools  (and  for 
testing  in  private  schools).  It  would  ex- 
pand the  program  to  Include  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  all  States. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $17.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1964. 

FACT  SHEmr  NO.    19,  TrTLE  IV,  PART  D 

Federally  affected  areas. 
Background  I 

Under  current  legislation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  school  districts  In  areas  vitally 
affected  by  Federal  operations  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  existing  schools 
(Public  Law  874)  and  assists  financially  in 
the  construction  of  new  schools  (Public  Law 
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815) .  Financial  requirements  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  1963.  have  been  estimated  «f 
$282.3  million  for  the  first  program  anrt 
$63.6  million  for  the  second. 

The  number  of  school  districts  and  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
Public  Law  874  have  Increased  for  12  con 
secutlve  years.  Of  the  11  million  pupils  in 
these  afifected  districts,  more  than  1,75  mij. 
lion  are  listed  as  federally  connected— four- 
fifths  of  them  as  a  result  of  military  activi- 
ties. 

Appropriations  under  Public  Law  815  are 
based  upon  requests  for  construction  sub- 
mitted by  the  school  districts.  They  have 
continued  tft  between  $61  million  and  $63 
million   a   year   for   the   past  several   years. 

Under  Public  Law  815,  almost  60.000  class- 
rooms have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$1.15  billion.  Under  Public  Law  874.  local 
school  operating  budgets  have  been  supple- 
mented by  more  than  $1.7  billion. 

Proposal 
The  bill  would  extend  both  laws  for  4 
years  and.  beginning  in  the  second  year 
would  Include  the  District  of  Coliunbla  as  a 
federally  affected  area  for  the  first  time.  Puu 
entitlement  under  the  present  payment 
formulas  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1964  with  some  reduction  in  the  formulas 
beginning  the  second  year  and  standardiza- 
tion of  the  ellglbUlty  conditions  at  5  per- 
cent In  the  third  year. 

FACT    SHEET    NO.    20,    THXE    V,    PART    A 

Vocational  education 
Background 
Since  1917  the  local-State-Federal  voca- 
tional education  program  has  provided  mil- 
lions of  young  people  and  adults  with  neces- 
sary training  for  work  in  the  trades.  In 
Industry,  In  business,  on  the  farm,  and  In  the 
home.  President  Kennedy,  In  1961,  reported 
to  the  Congress  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
our  vocational  education  effort  Is  sound  and 
sufficiently  broad  to  provide  a  basis  for  meet- 
ing future  needs,  but  he  said  the  technologi- 
cal changes  which  have  occurred  In  all  oc- 
cupations call  for  a  review  and  reevaluatlon 
of  the  vocational  education  acts,  with  a  view 
toward  their  modernization.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  requested  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  convene  an  ad- 
visory body  drawn  from  the  educational  pro- 
fession, labor.  Industry,  and  agriculture,  as 
weU  as  the  lay  public,  together  with  repre- 
sentation from  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor. 

This  advisory  panel  of  consultants  recently 
reported  to  the  President  on  Its  review  and 
reevaluatlon  of  the  vocational  rducatlon  pro- 
gram and  offered  recommendations  to 
strengthen  the  program  in  line  with  today's 
technology,  scientific  advancement,  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
panel  of  consultants  are  the  basis  of  the 
present  proposal.  Among  its  findings  are 
these:  By  1970,  87  million  persons  will  be 
working  full  time.  Fifty-eight  million  of 
these,  now  employed,  will  need  training  to 
keep  pace  with  new  methods,  new  materials, 
new  opportunities.  Some  26  mUllon  young 
workers  will  enter  the  labor  force  by  1970. 
Their  aptitudes,  skills,  and  education  must 
match  the  needs  of  a  changing  economy. 
Approximately  3  million  women  will  switch 
from  housework  to  Jobs  by  1970.  They  will 
need  marketable  skills  requiring  training. 

Today's  vocational  education  programs 
benefit  4  million  young  people  and  adults 
In  about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  high 
schools  and  in  many  colleges.  Local  com- 
muniUes  Invest  $117  million.  States  $89  mil- 
lion, and  the  Federal  Government  $67  mil- 
lion. Each  State  has  a  vocational  education 
board  to  set  policy. 

But  the  numbers  to  be  trained  must  be 
Increased  to  meet  the  Nation's  trained  man- 
power needs  today  and  In  the  years  ahead. 
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At  least  80,000  highly  skilled  technicians 
must  be  trained  each  year  to  meet  employ- 
ment needs.  We  are  graduating  only  15,000 
at  present.  About  5  million  additional 
skilled  craftsmen  will  need  to  be  trained  by 
1970  for  work  in  Industry.  Old  Jobs  are 
disappearing.  New  Jobs  require  special 
skills.  Training  and  retraining  are  con- 
stantly needed  to  keep  workers  abreast  of 
change. 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  privately 
employed  workers  are  in  service  industries — 
largely  sales  and  marketing — but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  high  schools  offer  train- 
ing In  these  fields  through  distributive  edu- 
cation. Over  10  million  of  those  employed 
today  are  in  office  occupations,  but  no  Fed- 
eral funds  are  provided  under  the  vocational 
education  acts  to  aid  office  occupations 
training.  For  the  one-third  of  all  Ameri- 
can women  of  working  age  employed  and 
the  growing  number  of  young  married 
women,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  train- 
ing, not  now  provided,  In  the  dual  responsi- 
bilities of  homemaking  and  wage  earning. 
Only  1  In  every  35  employed  workers  is  re- 
ceiving training  to  upgrade  his  skills 
through  evening  extension  programs. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  increase  voca- 
tional education  is  the  shortage  of  area- 
vocatlonal-technlcal  schools  and  classes, 
with  adequate  equipment  for  training  pur- 
poses. Vocational  education  enrolls  fewer 
than  one-fifth  of  the  high  school  students 
in  our  largest  cities,  yet  millions  of  students 
do  not  complete  high  school  or  do  not  go 
on  to  college  and  must  consider  their  high 
school  studies  as  their  prime  key  to  a  future 
career. 

Proposal 
The  act  would  modernize  and  expand  the 
present  permanent  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. In  an  effort  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  in  providing  needed  vocational  train- 
ing and  retraining  young  people  and  adults 
for  productive  employment.  After  a  2-year 
transitional  period,  the  proposed  grants 
would  replace  existing  vocational  education 
grants,  except  that  the  grant  program  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  would  be 
continued  Independently  of  the  proposed 
new  program.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the 
States  more  latitude  in  vocational  training 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  times  for 
trained  manpower  In  industry,  business, 
government,  and  the  Nation's  arms  of  de- 
fense. In  line  with  the  country's  exploding 
population,  its  increasing  army  of  workers, 
and  Its  rapid  pace  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advancement. 

Training  would  be  focused  upon  needs  of 
high  school  students,  persons  who  have 
completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  adults  now  employed  but  In  need 
of  upgrading  in  their  skills  or  needing  to 
learn  new  skills,  and  young  men  and  women 
with  special  educational  handicaps. 

Also  proposed  are  construction  and  equip- 
ping of  required  area  vocational  education 
school  facilities  and  services  to  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  programs, 
including  teacher  training  and  supervision, 
research,  program  evaluation,  demonstra- 
tion, development  of  instructional  materials, 
and  administration.  Federal  expenditures 
would  be  Increased  from  their  present  $50 
million  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946  to  $73  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 

State  plans  would  have  to  conform  to  new 
plan  requirements  by  fiscal  year  1966.  In- 
cluded In  the  program  are  American  Samoa, 
Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  21,  TITLE  V,  PART  B 

Education  of  handicapped  children 
Background 
An  estimated  6  million  American  school- 
age  children  need  special  education.     They 
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include  children  who  are  blind  or  partly 
blind,  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  those 
with  spech  impairments,  the  crippled,  the 
emotionally  disturbed  or  socially  malad- 
justed, the  mentally  retarded,  and  children 
who  have  special  health  problems.  For  these 
children,  about  200.000  special  teachers  are 
needed,  but  only  50.000  to  60,000  are  now 
available.  Only  2.000  degrees  in  special  edu- 
cation were  granted  during  1959-60.  By 
1968,  only  about  one-third  of  the  Nations 
handicapped  children  will  have  access  to 
needed  special  educational  training  oppor- 
tunities, 

A  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  ade- 
quate special  education  programs  is  the 
shortage  of  college  and  university  teachers 
and  specialists  In  these  fields  to  direct  and 
supervise  educational  programs.  Under 
present  legislation,  progress  is  being  made 
to  train  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  but  these  programs  need  to  be 
expanded  and  extended  to  other  areas. 

State  educational  agencies  and  many  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  have  reported 
widespread  Interest  in  these  fields  of  educa- 
tion, but  lack  of  funds  and  a  shortage  of 
qualified  persons  to  conduct  programs  of 
professional  preparation  are  hampering  their 
efforts  to  move  ahead. 

Proposal 
The  bill  would  provide  a  3 -year  program  of 
grants  to  States  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  cost  of  courses  and  fellow- 
ships and  tralneeshlps  for  training  teachers 
of  handicapped  children  and  other  special- 
ists in  this  field.  It  would  support  research 
and  demonstration  projects  related  to  the 
special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children  and  would  continue  the  present 
scholarship  program  for  training  teachers  of 
the  deaf. 

It  would  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  for  the  next  2 
years. 

FACT    SHEET    NO    22,    TITLE    VI,    PART    A 

General  university  extension  education 
Background 

Our  Increasingly  complex  society  demands 
a  continuous  process  of  lifelong  learning  and 
relearnlng.  An  Insistent  need  and  demand 
from  the  general  public  has  caused  many  of 
our  State  universities  and  colleges  to  offer 
certain  courses  or  kinds  of  instruction  In  ex- 
tension. These  offerings  have  of  necessity 
been  limited  In  number  and  In  scope.  The 
educational  opportunities  of  great  numbers 
of  people  who  are  above  the  usual  school  age 
have  been  limited.  Many  of  these  people, 
because  of  remoteness  from  a  university  cam- 
pus, cannot  attend  regular  courses  or  pro- 
grams. Increasingly,  extension  courses  are 
becoming  an  Important  means  for  technical 
workers  In  an  ever- widening  range  of  occupa- 
tions to  upgrade  their  skills  and  keep  abreast 
of  new  developments.  Such  educational  op- 
portunities will  obviously  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  industrial  efficiency  and  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  these  broad  extension  programs 
in  general  to  be  self-supporting  has  seriously 
limited  the  extent  as  well  as  the  adequacy 
of  their  service. 

The  efficiency  of  American  agriculture, 
which  Is  often  simply  taken  for  granted,  was 
largely  produced  through  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  as  a  part  of  the  land-grant 
college  system,  with  the  support  of  Federal 
funds. 

The  present  need  Is  for  legislation  provid- 
ing Federal  support  to  meet  the  emerging 
and  continuously  broader  educational  needs 
of  all  people  In  the  Nation— needs  that  can- 
not be  met  within  the  usual  patterns  of 
time  periods  of  higher  education.  Explod- 
ing knowledge  and  revolutionary  techniques 
require  that  the  campus  be  brought  into  the 


home  or  that,  through  access  to  on -campus 
adult  education  courses,  people  will  be  able 
to  upgrade  their  skills  and  deepen  their  gen- 
eral education. 

Proposal 
Federal  grants  would  be  made  available  to 
State  universities  and  land-grant  colleges  to 
stimulate  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
publicly  supported  programs  of  general  ex- 
tension education  at  the  college  level  or 
above. 

The  proposed  enactment  would  require 
that  Federal  funds  be  matched  on  a  50-50 
basis  A  State  would  be  required  to  make 
available  each  year,  from  State  or  other  non- 
Federal  sources,  at  least  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  general  university  extension  pro- 
grams during  the  fiscal  year  1963.  Beginning 
with  the  third  year  (fiscal  year  1966),  funds 
received  from  fees  or  other  charges  to  per- 
sons taking  courses  may  not  be  counted  for 
matching  or  effort  purposes. 

Each  State  would  designate  land-grant  col- 
leges and  other  public  colleges  or  universities 
which  may  participate  in  the  program.  An 
approved  State  plan  for  a  general  university 
extension  program  also  would  be  required. 

Funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
would  be  $9,040,000.  The  same  sum  would 
be  authorized  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years, 

TACT  SHEET  NO,  23,  TITLX  VI,  PART  B 

Adult  basic  education 
Background 
More  than  8  million  Americans  25  years  of 
age  and  older  have  less  than  6  years  of 
schooling;  more  than  22  million  have  less 
than  an  eighth-grade  education.  Without  a 
foundation  in  basic  education — without  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  do  simple  arithme- 
tic— these  millions  of  Americans  are  com- 
mitted to  a  future  of  minimum  earnings, 
recurrent  Joblessness,  dependency,  and  per- 
sonal deprivation. 

The  cost  to  the  Nation  of  this  lack  of  basic 
education  among  so  large  a  group  is  stag- 
gering. Here  is  the  hard  core  of  unem- 
ployed, supported  by  public  welfare  funds 
and  unable  to  benefit  from  major  vocational 
training  programs  because  of  the  lack  of 
basic  education  skills. 

The  problem  of  limited  educational  attain- 
ment Is  not  limited  to  any  particular  area 
or  population  group.  It  Is  nationwide.  In 
New  York  State  the  number  of  adults  with 
less  than  5  years  of  schooling  is  nearly 
800,000;  in  Illinois  it  is  365.000;  in  California 
605,000.  In  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Ohio  the  number  exceeds  200,000.  It 
ranges  from  100,000  to  200,000  In  Indiana, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  first  essential  step  toward  economic 
Independence  and  productivity  for  this  large 
percentage  of  the  population  is  the  provision 
of  opportunities  to  acquire  the  foundation 
skills  of  education. 

Proposal 
The  bill  would  establish  a  3-year  program 
of  grants  to  the  States  for  adult  basic  educa- 
tion projects  carried  out  by  local  public  edu- 
cation agencies.  It  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1964 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
following  2  years.  Fifty-fifty  matching  of 
Federal  funds  would  be  required  after  the 
first  2  years.  Funds  would  be  allotted  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
adults  unable  to  read  and  write  English  or 
with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education, 
with  a  minimum  allotment  of  $50,000  per 
year  for  each  State. 

FACT  SHEET   NO.   24,   TITLE  VI,  PAKT  C 

Public  community  libraries 
Background 
A  total  of  18  million  Americans  at  present 
have  no  library  services.     Some  110  million 
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persons  have  Inadequate  library  services, 
and  60  million  of  these  live  In  urban  areas. 
It  Is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  93  per 
capita  per  year  from  all  sources  Is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  public  li- 
brary service  for  the  Nation.  Total  public 
library  expendltiu-es  are  now  approximately 
(360  minion  per  year  or  $2  per  capita.  Thus, 
total  public  library  expenditures  are  at  least 
$180  million  below  minimum  standards. 

The  Library  Services  Act.  originally 
passed  In  1956  and  extended  for  5  years  in 
1960,  is  at  present  limited  to  assisting  States 
In  developing  public  library  service  in  rural 
areas  (vmder  10.000  population)  at  the  max- 
imum authorization  of  $7.5  million  per  year. 

A  major  problem  In  the  development  of 
adequate  public  library  service  In  many 
areas  is  the  lack  of  adequate  public  library 
buildings.    Most  public  library  buildings  are 


old,  lack  suiBclent  space  for  users  and  mate- 
rials, and  are  inefficiently  arranged  for  mod- 
em service  and  poorly  located  because  of 
population  shifts.  Many  areas  have  no 
readily  accessible  public  libraries. 

Existing  libraries  are  often  our  oldest 
public  buildings,  with  a  replacement  rate  of 
only  2  percent  per  decade.  Many  of  the 
existing  library  buildings  were  built  through 
the  girt  of  the  late  Andrew  W.  Carnegie. 
But  there  have  been  no  Carnegie  funds 
available  for  libraries  for  40  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  $80  mUUon  annually  is  needed 
for  library  construction  during  the  next  5 
years.  i 

Proposal        \ 

The  Library  Services  Act  would  be  ex- 
panded to  include  nonrural  areas  (title  I) 
and  also  would  provide  for  construction 
grants  for  public  libraries   (title  II). 


Particular  consideration  would  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  students  of  all  ages  for  use- 
ful library  services,  materials,  and  facilities 

The  act  also  would  provide  for  grants  to 
be  paid  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  public  library  buildings,  it 
would  also  provide  that  each  State  be  al- 
lotted annually  for  construction  $80,000  plus 
additional  sums  based  on  their  relative  pop- 
ulation. 

Funds  authorized  under  title  I  would  be 
increased  from  the  present  $7.5  million  to 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Funds  authorized  under  title  II  for  con- 
struction would  be  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 

In  both  cases,  such  simis  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  would  be  authorized  for  the 
following  2  years. 


National  Education 


ImprovemerU  Act  of  1963  {estimated  authorizations  to  States  proposed  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO    196 i     and 
includes  only  those  programs  u-ith  specific  ,^tale  allot merd  forn\iilas)  '  ' 


State 


Afrgregate,  United 
states.. 


W  States  and  District 
of  Colombia. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Oeortrts 

HswaU 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. .„.__ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon_ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WashinKton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Outlying  parts  ol  the 
United  States 


Total 


$S3i,3«).000 


815.207,821 


19. 44fi,  688 

1.410,081 

6.833,809 

10, 996, 304 

85, 891, 104 

8,480,640 

8, 563, 411 

1,  755,  636 

22.  698. 849 

21,891.448 

3,024,738 

3.968,852 

35. 761. 277 

21,794.488 

14,  e05,  787 

11,209,988 

17, 3£8, 658 

19,020,202 

5, 158,  452 

12,339,852 

21.  963, 172 

34, 395, 332 

17, 679, 624 

14, 407, 373 

10, 547.  590 

3, 767. 663 

7. 316, 021 

1,302,600 

3,283,582 

19, 329, 888 

5,247,993 

53, 920. 449 

26, 650, 242 

4,271.384 

40. 323.  412 

13.  388. 310 

8, 590.  277 

48, 964, 581 

4, 186. 261 

14, 700, 789 

4, 326,  767 

20, 846, 841 

48,409,855 

5, 935. 723 

2, 630, 455 

19.933.327 

12.955,096 

10, 625. 561 

18. 902. 606 

1,896,606 

3.  410. 290 


Expansion  of  opportu- 
nities for  individuals 
In  higher  education 


Student 

loans 

(proposed 

amendment 

to  title  II, 

NDEA) 


$135. 000. 000 


134.087.273 


2,124.093 
36.917 
1. 150, 166 
1, 175. 608 
13. 328, 738 
1,882,364 
1, 788, 694 

223.589 
2. 702. 653 
2,  292, 461 

410,144 

532,718 
6, 722, 729 
3, 794, 981 
2,660.115 
2,240.202 
1, 892, 622 
2,  561, 476 

684,414 
1. 800. 474 
6,462,946 
5,941.444 
3.293.964 
1,668.338 
3,386,822 

616, 173 
1, 298. 356 

135,  408 

661,174 
2,482,310 

605.393 

10. 730, 404 

3,303,468 

666.650 
6,422,177 
2,  567.  610 
1,  706,  472 
7,349.972 

737.630 
1, 406, 763 

680.676 
2, 764, 835 
7, 620,  S51 
1, 519, 627 

500,380 
2, 298, 420 
2,603,030 
1,256,919 
3,180,720 

267, 692 
1,164,713 


Student 
work- 
study 

program 


n 

nx 

Improve- 

ment of 

Expansion 

educa- 
tional 

and  im- 

provement 

quality — 

of  higher 

State 

education — 

statistical 

Public 

services 

community 

(proposed 

college 

amend- 

academic 

ment  to 

facilities 

title  X, 

NDEA) 

S 

6 

IV 

?triiigtbening  elementary  and 
secondary  education 


Publie 
clenientary 

and 
secondary 
educatlcn 


Pcienoe. 

muthe- 

matirs.  and 

modem 

forciEn 

lan^age 

instruction 

equipment 

(proposed 

amendment 

to  title  III. 

NDEA) 

8 


t22,  500, 000 


22, 347, 880 


354, 016 

6.152 

191.  695 

195. 934 

2.221,467 

313,727 

298,000 

37,264 

450,442 

382.076 

68.357 

88.787 

1, 120,  456 
632,497 
443,363 
373,382 
315,  437 
426,913 
97,403 
300,079 
908,824 
990.240 
648.904 
278,066 
664,804 
102, 695 
216.302 
22.883 
93.620 
413, 718 
100,800 

1, 788. 401 
650.678 
110.025 

1, 070. 363 
427,937 
284,412 

1,224,096 
122, 922 
249.704 
113,446 
445.806 

1, 270, 142 
2.53. 271 
83. 397 
383.070 
432. 321 
209,487 
530.120 
44.616 
194.119 


$50,000,000 


49. 420. 654 


16, 182, 179 


912,727 


152, 120 


1, 178. 102 

30.660 

331.611 

715,  8.51 

3, 333, 866 

445,561 

631.143 

73,745 

1,173,196 

1.206.042 
203.684 
266.084 

2.  235, 162 

1,  367,  760 
069.032 
660.716 
082,906 

1,038.451 
330,651 
677,566 

1.  404.  241 

2.  283.  418 
1,241.129 

790.182 
1, 167, 277 

230,405 

455.  319 
46.710 

188.014 
1,343,187 

278.502 
3, 283. 104 

1,  587,  936 
276,  476 

2.  641.  744 
849,850 
567,509 

3, 516. 921 
222,834 
844.091 
261.919 

1.203,803 

2. 417. 524 
349, 261 
139,544 

1,021.494 
810. 605 
756, 749 

1,297,017 
99,926 
80. 475 


r?,noo.ooo  $400,000,000 


2.  952. 000 


579,346 


60.140 
27,137 
38.600 
43,530 

150.000 
42, 188 
47.743 
29.204 
69.537 
66.4,'i4 
31.639 
32.264 

115. 182 
70.171 
61,864 
45,524 
56.158 
59,868 
34.390 
66,060 
70,326 

102,  716 
58,881 
49,463 
63,802 
31,926 
38,269 
27,597 
30,636 
78,434 
35,666 

150,000 
73,753 
31,722 

117,524 
47,358 
42,389 

127,617 
32,483 
52.248 
31,993 
60,  9,59 

121.741 
34.  W15 
2S,845 
64,312 
62.799 
44.  767 
63.421 
28.396 
30,  .')20 


389,971,  see 


$7?.  000, 000 


73,  700, 201 


Guidance, 

coimselLnp, 

and  testinp 

(proposed 

amejid- 

nicnt  to 

title  V. 

NDEA) 


E  xpan.sion 

and  uu- 
provemont 
of  voca- 
tional 
education — 
Vocational 
education 
(amend- 
ment) 


10 


VI 

Expansion  of  continuing 
education 


General 

tmiverglty 

extension 

education 


11 


$17,500,000 


17,220,000 


$69,350,000  |$9.040.000 


67,633,740 


48,000 


10.  697. 648 

612,601 

3,2<>y.087 

6,  082,  702 

22.  286. 045 

3,  578. 638 

3,432,017 

604,817 

12,5.51,438 

12, 062,  670 
1,311,290 

1,  863,  699 

15,  774.7y2 
10,417,131 

6, 685.  243 
6,  206, 108 
9,  513,  025 
9,  928, 426 
2,639,110 
6,871,114 

8,  895.  709 

16.  203,  4.51 
8. 132, 179 
8,01,5,2.51 

9.  424.  639 
1, 685.  680 
3.  297,  72o 

3Sfi, 293 
1,44.5,0R9 
9,  217, 1,52 

2,  G22, 920 
22,  724,  6.50 
14.204,466 

1.  916,  346 
19,  578,  224 

6.  339,  431 

3,  782, 108 
24,12.5,287 

1.887,246 

8, 082, 3*J0 

1,940,9«J3 

n ,  20y,  7H5 

24.  6.52,  800 

2.  .'^ly,  esfj 
1,047,8:19 

10, 708,  784 
5,  762,  787 
5, 532.  089 
8,  HM,  866 
6(12.  3<17 
1. 034.  461 


10,028,834       1,297,799 


1, 828, 093 

361.370 

1,  764.  306 

80,  446 

50.000 

203,204 

672,  496 

136.  644 

642,141 

956,  046 

185,  055 

954,  381 

4,  ;i7Ti,  088 

1.446,082 

4,350,613 

751. 157 

171.781 

62.5,  046 

758.904 

227,219 

622,  748 

147.  160 

J5O,0O0 

233.  .571 

1.879,028 

446,  069 

l,t»2.5,694 

2,  144,  256 

414.226 

2, 033, 325 

26R,637 

66.  ,370 

26.3,454 

369,028 

72.  616 

333,375 

3.  ?29,  758 

901,  459 

2,861,366 

1,924,983 

451,315 

1.742.404 

1,  293,  726 

265.480 

1,327,191 

929,298 

204,  !>66 

838,819 

1,707,334 

311,548 

1,  5.56,  091 

1,960,819 

348,  637 

1,592,082 

472.927 

93,  6<»9 

424.156 

1,271.445 

300,617 

1.  a3H.  309 

1.  700, 123 

452,  877 

1.  572. 359 

3, 1,S9,  161 

776.  918 

2, 7(53. 631 

1,688,905 

338.486 

1.311.008 

1,  266,  348 

241,  397 

1.301.417 

1,  678,  775 

387, 678 

1,  545.  589 

322, 462 

69, 103 

298,006 

648,  992 

132,  740 

640,853 

89.  .541 

60,000 

226,183 

281,692 

56,219 

232, 146 

1.841,613 

534, 082 

1,631,787 

578, 092 

106,  .582 

442,599 

5,  018,  299 

1,  423. 049 

4,  241,  995 

2,  496,  202 

487,233 

2.  484.  817 

369.918 

67,151 

4.32.  210 

3.  616. 0,56 

924,884 

3.  258,  837 

1.077,082 

223.  315 

1,043.871 

735,  171 

173,733 

62.5,  681 

4.  4a?,  247 

1,02.5,610 

3,936,031 

330.993 

74.  959 

321,835 

1.405.926 

272,  .507 

1.  43.5.  933 

3S0. 5S0 

69,884 

434.  600 

1,87.5.318 

3.59,  569 

1.842.961 

4,  576.  205 

067,  048 

4,118.325 

500.  <)38 

99,  945 

405.  984 

211,067 

50,  (JOO 

226.183 

1.911.222 

392,  7.54 

1,  867,  637 

1.101,938 

277,973 

991,687 

1,  026.  527 

197,  548 

901,372 

1,  916,  847 

38-1.  165 

1,429,581 

1.57.583 

5(J,  000 

226,183 

182.  750 

55,438 

226,  183 

280.000 


ZL 


8. 916.  537 


163. 852 

29.969 

77.  341 

98,659 

712,110 

97,  235 

131.640 

39.  6.53 

238,043 

193,636 

47,864 

49.380 

463.928 

225,314 

141,429 

11.5,936 

153,786 

163,424 

62,682 

156,540 

246,  718 

364.496 

170,330 

115.915 

210,  224 

49,  714 

82,148 

32,562 

46,  726 
287,152 

61.879 
759.012 
220.631 

47.  8.50 
447.423 
122,527 

97,885 
618,  450 

67,  848 
124,  918 

49,  967 
177,  078 
441,843 

59,219 

37,168 
194,686 
145.  642 
101,924 
194,017 

34.535 

53.641 


Adult 
basic 

education 


13 


Public 
com- 
munity 
libraries 
(amcml- 
meni) 


13 


$5,  000,  000 


4, 805, 821 


116,922 
50,000 
60,000 
60,191 

236,246 
50.000 
60.000 
50,000 

118.130 

147. 455 
50,000 
,■50,000 

190,  491 
78,673 
50,000 
60,000 
97,181 

124.944 
50,000 
83,684 
04.950 

134,  233 
60,000 
73,240 
07,109 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 

134, 362 
50.000 

357.  767 

173.  649 
60.000 

173.  307 
65,274 
50,000 

259.028 
60,000 
89,612 
50,000 

121,099 

275.206 
50.000 
50.000 

137.  342 
60.000 
55.373 
70,303 
60,000 
50.000 


$45. 000.  (XM 


44. 160, 349 


817,0.56 
224,105 
43.1,938 
f>2^.  347 

3, 245, 069 
.522,043 
674.404 
267.033 

1,145.619 
048. 9S8 
303,390 
310,111 

2, 14.5,  957 

1,089.248 
717.755 
604.858 
772.480 
815. 162 
369.020 
784.  674 

1.184.040 

1.  705.  624 
845,  748 
604.766 

1.  022. 420 
311.  .589 
4.5.5, 227 
235,  tl33 
298, 3,57 

1, 3C3, 101 
36.5,  461 

3,  4.52,  768 

1,068,  .509 
303,336 

2, 072, 873 
634, 046 
.534, 917 

2, 387, 423 
347,611 
644.  637 
312.709 
875,  628 

2.048.161 
353,684 
2,56,  032 
9.53,606 
7.36.  414 
542.806 
950,  648 
244, 358 
328,981 


1,716,260 


123,463 


194,179 


849,651 
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AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  question  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Vice  President,  with  respect 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson].  Does  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  have  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  terminate  debate  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session  and  proceed  to 
an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule  change  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Senate  rules? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  was 
about  to  put  the  question.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
with  the  understanding  that  he  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  that  I 
may  yield  under  those  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  my  position  clear  on  the 
question  before  the  Senate. 

First  of  all.  I  favor  an  amendment  to 
the  present  cloture  rule  that  would  per- 
mit three-fifths  of  the  Senate  to  close  de- 
bate. It  appears  to  me  that  this  figure 
represents  a  fair  compromise  between  the 
present  rule,  which  has  obstructed  or  dis- 
armed a  number  of  meritorious  pro- 
posals, and  a  rule  that  would  permit  a 
simple  majority  to  shut  off  the  discussion 
of  issues  in  which  a  large  minority  holds 
powerful  convictions  and  have  interest. 
Cloture  should  be  more  readily  avail- 
able to  the  Senate.  On  some  issues,  the 
threat  of  protracted  debate,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  the  affirmative  vote  of 
67  Senators  on  a  cloture  motion,  are 
enough  to  stifle  any  action  at  all,  or  to 
require  the  majority  to  trim  its  proposal 
to  the  point  of  futility. 

I  recognize  the  value  of  full  debate, 
and  I  would  not  under  any  circ  jmstances 
support  the  intrusion  of  House  rules  on 
the  Senate;  but  full  debate  is  not  an  idol 
to  be  worshipped  for  its  own  sake  in  a 
legislative  assembly.  While  we  are.  to 
paraphrase  Washington,  meant  to  "cool 
the  coffee."  we  are  not  required  to  make 
it  tepid.  The  Senate  was  not  designed  to 
be  a  debating  society;  it  was  meant  to  be 
an  instrument  of  government — originat- 
ing, debating,  amending,  and  ultimately 
acting  on  questions  of  public  interest. 
There  should  be  no  artifical  exclusions 
among  those  questions;  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
denies  the  Senate  the  power  to  act  on 
questions  of  civil  rights. 


So.  in  order  that  action  might  be  made 
more  certain  after  full  debate,  I  would 
support  a  rule  that  would  permit  60  Sen- 
ators, instead  of  67,  to  bring  about  a  vote 
on  any  question. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Senate  cannot  perform  its  func- 
tion, sis  it  was  intended  to  be  performed 
by  the  creators  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, if  it  adopts  a  provision  for  majority 
cloture.  I  think  it  makes  sense  to  re- 
quire that  a  more  substantial  number  of 
Senators  support  the  termination  of  de- 
bate, where  the  issue  is  profoundly  divi- 
sive, and  profoundly  important.  I  think 
free  debate  also  contributes  to  better 
representation  of  all  the  States,  of  all 
the  manifold  interests  and  desires  of  our 
people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  days  when  the  Senate's  check  on 
rash  action  has  proved  valuable  to  the 
country. 

Having  said  this,  I  must  express  my 
opposition  to  the  procedural  approach 
adopted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  It  does  not  comport  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  not  required  by  the  Constitution. 
The  constitutional  provision  on  which 
the  motion  is  based,  article  I.  section  5, 
provides  simply  that  each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceed- 
ings. In  pursuance  of  that,  we  have 
made  rules  for  the  Senate;  one  of  them 
is  a  cloture  rule.  I  oppose  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  in  that  cloture  rule, 
and  would  vote  to  amend  it,  but  I  do  not 
deny  the  existence  or  the  authority  of 
that  rule  over  our  attempt  to  change  it. 
To  do  so  logically  requires  a  denial  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body;  it  cer- 
tainly requires  a  rejection  of  rule  32, 
which  the  Senate  amended  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  only  4  years  ago.  I  rec- 
ognize the  frustrations  attendant  on  an 
effort  to  change  the  rules,  having  ex- 
perienced them  myself.  But  they  do  not 
constitute  grounds  for  abolishing  the 
means  by  which  we  have  traditionally 
amended  the  rules.  Believing  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  and  believ- 
ing that  its  rules  do  continue  until  they 
are  changed  by  methods  prescribed  in 
the  rules,  I  am  unable  to  support  the 
Anderson  motion,  and  I  must  answer  the 
Chair's  question  now  before  us  in  the 
negative. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
oppose  the  Anderson  motion. 

I  honor  those  who  have  made  this 
fight,  and  respect  their  purpose,  if  not 
their  procedure. 

I  have  sent  to  the  desk  a  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ordered.  Tliat  on  Thursday.  January  31, 
1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
bvisiness,  the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
the  following  question  submitted  on  yester- 
day by  the  Vice  President  to  the  Senate  for 
its  decision;  namely,  ''Does  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  have  the  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  terminate  debate  at  the  beginning  of 
a  session  and  proceed  to  an  immediate  vote 
on  a  rule  change  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Senate  rules?" 


And  that  after  debate  of  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Russbix,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote  on  the  said  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  be 
forced  to  object  unless  we  can  have  a 
quorum  call  to  bring  other  Senators  to 
the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  without  his  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  that  action  is 
taken 

Mr,  HOLLAND.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  withhold  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  retracted. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  the 
floor.    To  whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  what  the  majority  leader  has 
just  said  about  the  procedural  question 
involved,  which  is  before  the  Senate,  I 
fully  and  unequivocally  concur  with  him. 
and  I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  the 
Anderson  proposal  which  Is  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  earnestly  hope  that  yet 
today  or  tomorrow  the  majority  leader 
and  I  may  have  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  that  we  can  devise  a 
measure,  an  approach,  or  a  procedure  to 
get  action  upon  the  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  so  that  the  Senate  can 
resume  its  business,  fill  the  committee 
complements,  and  then  undertake  to 
meet  some  legislative  responsibilities. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object  further.  I  wish  to  say  that  I. 
too.  am  in  complete  accord  with  that  part 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  to  the  effect  that  the 
now  pending  procedural  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  wholly  in  derogation  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  out  of  step  with  "them,  and 
should  be  defeated.  But  I  do  not  feel 
that  unanimous  consent  should  be  given 
at  this  time  to  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader— a  request 
in  which,  I  understand,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  concurred — without 
an  opportunity  being  afforded  for  more 
Senators  to  be  present.  I  hope  that  the 
majority  leader  either  will  withdraw  his 
present  request  at  this  time  or  will,  at 
least,  allow  us  to  have  a  quorum  call,  so 
that  other  Senators  may  come  to  the 
Chamber,  because  if  neither  of  those 
courses  is  followed,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield . 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  shall,  as  always,  be 
most  happy  to  discuss  this  situation  with 
him.  to  see  if  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
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submit  a  unanimotis-consent  request, 
either  tonight  or  tomorrow — my  guess  is 
that  It  would  probably  be  tomorrow — 
which  would  be  agreeable  to  all  con- 
cerned, to  the  end  that  the  Senate  may 
get  on  with  its  business  and  bring  the 
pending  question  to  a  head,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

My  position  in  this  matter  is  well 
known.  I  have  not  become  involved  with 
either  side  because  I  felt  that  I  might 
better  serve  the  Senate  as  a  whole  if  I 
were  available  for  comment  or  sugges- 
tions from  either  side,  and  thereby  could 
help  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, or  at  least  to  a  conclusion,  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  this 
Is  the  14th  day — perhaps  the  15th  day — 
of  debate  on  this  subject.  We  have  not 
even  discussed  the  substantive  issue 
which  many  Members  seek  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration.  A 
certain  amount  of  time  can  legitimately 
be  given  to  a  question  of  this  nature  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session;  but,  by  the 
same  token,  a  time  comes  when  Senators 
must  stand  up  and  endeavor  to  grasp 
the  nettle,  to  the  end  that  this  question, 
or  at  least  questions  attendant  upon  it 
may  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committees  and  the  Senate,  where  that 
business  belongs. 

In  view  of  that  situation,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  quorimi 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time.  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    I   express   my   ap- 
preciation   for    the    courtesy    of    the 
majority  leader  and  make  the  further 
statement  that  I  am  not  at  all  in  dis- 
agreement with  everything  he  has  asked 
for.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  his  analysis  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Awderson]. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  majority  leader,  with- 
out prejudicing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
in  order  that  he  may  answer  questions 
which  Senators  desire  to  propound  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
on  special  duty  and  stepped  outside  the 
Chamber.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
was  speaking  for  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  However,  will  the  majority 
leader  again  state  the  xuianimous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdrew  it;  but 
if  the  clerk  would  read  it  again,  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  imanimous- 
consent  request  which  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  "mat  on  Thursday.  Janxiary  31, 

1963.  at  the  conclUBlon  of  routine  morning 

businesa.  ttM  Senate   reeume   conaideratlon 


of  the  foUowlng  quesUon  submitted  on 
yesterday  by  the  Vice  President  to  the  Senate 
for  ita  decision:  namely,  "Does  a  majority  of 
tlie  Senate  liave  the  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  terminate  debate  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session  and  proceed  to  an  Immediate 
vote  on  a  rule  change  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  Senate  rules?" 

And  that  after  debate  of  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Rossell.  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote  on  the  said  question. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  majority  leader  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing previously  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yields  to  the  majority  leader 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  majority  leader  may 
yield  to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  a  query  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  There  is  a  notation  on 
the  telet3T)e  that  Senators  who  favor  the 
amendment  of  the  rules  by  action  of  the 
majority  still  hope  for  a  White  House 
boost  for  their  cause.  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
favor  action  by  the  majority.  But  if  it 
should  eventuate  that  we  do  not  get  it,  I 
would  favor  action  by  three-fifths,  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
stated,  because  it  would  be  the  best  we 
could  get. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  if  there 
could  be  some  expression  of  opinion  or 
some  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
White  House  has  indicated,  or  is  pre- 
pared to  indicate,  support  either  for  the 
change  by  majority  vote  decision  or 
change  by  the  three-fifths  decision,  or 
whether  the  White  House  Is  opposed  to 
any  change  in  rule  XXII  at  all.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  the  majority 
leader  was  speaking  for  himself  in  his 
individual  capacity  as  a  Senator,  or  as 
the  majority  leader,  or  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  Executive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  spoke  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the   State  of  Montana.     So 
far  as  the  White  House  is  concerned, 
whatever  action  we  take  on  this  ques- 
tion is  the  business  of  the  Senate  and  not 
the   business   of    the   President   of    the 
United  States.     I  say  that  on  the  same 
basis  as  I  did  with  respect  to  the  question 
which   was  raised   yesterday;    namely, 
that  so  far  as  the  Vice  President,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  executive  branch, 
having  anything  to  say  about  the  termi- 
nation of  debate  in  this  body  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  oppose  it  with  every  bit 
of  vigor,  ability,  and  determination  that 
I  have.     There  is  a  line  beyond  which  I 
think  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  not  step.    If  the  Senate  is 
incapable  of  attending  to  its  own  busi- 
ness, in  its  own  way,  I  think  it  is  up  to 
the  Senate  to  accept  that  responsibility, 
and  it  should  not  be  shoved  onto  the 
White  House,  no  matter  who  happens  to 
be  the  occupant  of  the   chair  of   the 
Presidency  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  SCXXrr.    My  concern  is  for  the 
operation  of  the  Senate  as  a  viable  body 


engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  its  business 
a  very  substantial  part  of  which  consists 
in  the  consideration  of  and  action  upon 
programs  submitted  by  the  executive 
department.  Therefore,  the  delay  in 
meeting  this  question,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  met,  can  only  have  a  definite 
impact  on  the  legislative  desires  of  the 
executive  branch.  I  was  merely  asking 
the  Senator  from  Montana  whether  the 
executive  branch,  in  his  judgment,  is 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  I  gather 
from  him  that  the  executive  branch  will 
let  us  stew  in  our  own  juice  and  will  not 
express  any  opinion  on  any  of  the  three 
proposals.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  hope  that 
the  executive  branch  would  allow  us— 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania— to  stew  in  our  own  juice, 
because  this  is  our  own  responsibility! 
and  our  responsibility  only. 

So  far  as  the  business  of  the  executive 
branch  is  concerned,  messages  and  legis- 
lative proposals  have  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  have  been  referred  to  com- 
mittees. But,  by  and  large,  no  action 
has  been  taken  in  the  committees,  and 
will  not  be  taken  until  and  imless  the 
Senate  disposes  of  the  question  before  it 
in  one  way  or  another. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  big  enough  and 
old  enough  to  look  after  its  own  busi- 
ness; and  so  long  as  I  happen  to  be  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
that  will  be  my  position,  because  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  crying  to  some  other  branch 
of  the  Government  for  support  on  oc- 
casions when  matters  which  we,  our- 
selves, should  consider,  and  should  settle, 
are  before  us. 

I  have  noticed  that,  on  occasion.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
brought  up  the  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  intervene.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
our  business,  and  ours  alone, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  yield  briefly 
further,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  did 
not  indicate  whether  this  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  thought  the  President 
should  intervene  or  not.  I  was  seeking 
to  ascertain  whether  support  would  be 
given  to  any  of  the  three  points  of  view. 
So  far  as  shedding  tears  is  concerned, 
I  shed  them  only  because  of  the  futihty, 
and  at  times  the  fatuity,  of  this  distin- 
guished body  because  of  its  failure  to 
"get  off  the  dime." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  that  respect  I 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  am  I,  and  I 
have  been  prepared  to  do  so  from  the 
very  first  day. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  this  question  are  not 
too  keen  to  have  the  vote  taken,  and 
hope  the  other  fellow  will  pick  up  the 
faggot  and  will  light  It. 

Let  me  say  that  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
withdrawn  this  afternoon  does  not  in- 
dicate that  it  will  not  be  proposed 
again— perhaps  not  this  afternoon,  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  tomorrow;  and  I  hope 
that  tomorrow,  with  the  cooperation  of 
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the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators,  we  can  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  so  that  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  be  aware  of 
the  day  and  the  time  when  the  vote  will 
be  taken,  and  so  that  in  that  way  we 
shall  dispose  of  one  of  the  propositions 
before  us. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  have  a  vote  taken,  and  I  join 
him  in  that  hope. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  we  have  assur- 
ance that  advance  notice  will  be  given 
that  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  so  wisely  proposed  and 
offered,  will  subsequently  be  offered  at 
a  definite  time,  so  that  all  Senators  will 
be  able  to  be  here? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely,  and  I 
shall  see  that  that  is  done.  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  think  of  that  earlier  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
Senators  should  be  able  to  vote  either 
up  or  down  the  basic  issue — as  both  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  have  in- 
dicated. 

In  the  last  comment  he  made,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  answered  the 
point  I  had  in  mind,  namely,  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  within  his 
rights  when,  with  a  great  deal  of  logic, 
he  suggested  that  a  quorum  be  had  first. 
I  wonder  whether  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
with  our  own  leader  participating,  to 
announce  when  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity either  to  accept  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
the  majority  leader  withdrew  a  moment 
ago,  so  that  all  of  us  can  be  here,  and 
so  that,  after  an  appropriate  quorum 
call,  we  could  then  determine  whether 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  fair  re- 
quest. I  should  like  to  say  that,  with 
the  cooperation  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  minority  leader,  sometime 
tomorrow  afternoon  we  shall  again  offer 
a  proposal  of  this  nature,  or  a  similar 
one;  and  before  it  is  called  up,  we  shall 
do  our  best  to  obtain  the  presence  of 
a  "live" quorum. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  further  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain,  sometime  during  the 
day.  tomorrow,  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  the  substance  suggested 
today    by    the    distinguished    majority 


leader,  and  in  which  I  understand  he  is 
joined  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that 
statement. 

A  considerable  number  of  Senators 
were  consulted  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
posal; and  although  we  did  not  "touch 
all  bases,"  we  very  nearly  did.  We 
thought  we  would  make  the  attempt  this 
afternoon,  and  that  if  it  were  success- 
ful, that  would  at  least  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  proceedings  tomorrow 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  request  to  be 
made  tomorrow  will  contemplate  the 
passage  of  sufficient  time  to  permit  Sen- 
ators who  may  be  away  to  return,  will 
it  not?  Otherwise,  there  is  certain  to 
be  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  is  more  than  24  hours  away; 
and  since  this  notice  is  being  given  to- 
night, I  hope  it  will  be  possible  some- 
time on  Thursday  afternoon — all  Sena- 
tors being  agreeable — for  us  to  arrive 
at  agreement  on  a  time  certain  when 
the  vote  on  a  particular  resolution  will 
be  taken.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  2 
hours  after  the  morning  hour;  it  could 
be  at  4  p.m.  or  5pjn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
two  Senators  are  now  absen*  for  physi- 
cal reasons.  Those  reasons  may  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  appear  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  vote,  if  it  is  held 
as  early  as  has  been  suggested.  Due  to 
that  fact,  I  hope  consideration  will  be 
given  to  allowing  them  to  obtain  live 
pairs,  because  I  believe  this  subject  is 
so  important  to  every  Senator  that  his 
vote  on  it  should  be  taken,  either  by  his 
being  present  and  participating  in  the 
vote  or  by  his  being  allowed  to  obtain  a 
live  pair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  suggestion ;  and.  speaking  for 
the  Democratic  side,  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  if  possible  to  provide  a  Senator 
who  is  absent  because  of  illness — but 
only  a  Senator  who  is  absent  because  of 
illness — with  a  live  pair. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  without  prejudice  to  my  rights 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  was  working  today  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  previous  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  left  in  the  attitude — and  I  do  not 
think  any  other  Senator  does — of  agree- 
ing that  there  is  any  implication  that  we 
wii:  agree  to  such  a  request  if  it  is  made 
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twnorrow  after  a  quorum  call.  I  want 
that  to  be  stated  clearly  on  the  record, 
so  that  no  one  will  be  misled. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  made  objection  to  the  request. 
If  he  had  not,  I  would  have  felt  com- 
peUed  to  object,  because  I  am  left  with 
the  impression  that  some  Senators  fa- 
vored the  unanimotis-consent  request  in 
hopes  that  Senators  who  have  been  op- 
posing this  proposal — which  I  believe  to 
be  completely  erroneous.  improp>er,  and 
ill-advised;  in  fact,  I  could  even  call  it 
outrageous— to  undertake  to  deny  by 
majority  vote  the  right  of  free  debate  in 
the  Senate,  in  violation  of  the  Senate 
rules,  would,  so  I  fear,  by  agreeing  to  that 
request,  have  permitted  that  matter  to 
have  been  decided  prematurely  by  a  bare 
majority  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAl>ID.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Biir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  yielding  to  me,  so 
that  I  coiild  take  that  position,  which  I 
am  sure — and  I  was  sure  of  then — rep- 
resented fully  the  attitude  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  this  entire  mat- 
ter should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  which  has 
jurisdiction  of  matters  of  this  sort,  and 
that  the  committee  should  do  what  it 
does  with  any  other  proposal  which 
comes  before  it;  namely,  study  it,  ascer- 
tain whether  it  has  merit,  and  conduct 
hearings  on  it;  and,  if  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  merit  to  it — ^which  is  what  I 
believe  the  committee  would  find — then 
forget  about  the  whole  thing. 

But  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee it  appeared  that  some  change  should 
be  made  in  the  rules,  in  my  opinion  the 
committee  should  do  what  it  did  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  14 
years  ago;  namely,  recommend  to  the 
Senate  whatever  change  in  the  rules  the 
conmiittee  might  propose. 

I  would  favor  many  changes  in  the 
rules;  there  are  many  things  about  the 
Senate  that  I  should  like  to  see  changed. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  having 
the  committee  study  anything  I  would 
reconmiend;  and  I  would  ima^izie  it 
could  improve  on  anything  I  would 
recommend. 

But  we  have  here  a  proposal  which  is 
advanced  by  Senators  who  contend  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  must  be  changed 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  passage  of 
bills  of  certain  tjrpes.  I  have  in  mind 
the  kind  of  bills  they  have  in  mind  hav- 
ing the  Senate  pass.  I  challenge  them 
to  present  the  bills  which  Uaey  beUeve 
could  not  be  voted  upon  by  the  Senate 
if  it  continued  to  have  the  benefit  of 
free  debate. 

Our  third  President,  one  of  the  great- 
est Presidents  of  our  country  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Presiding  Officers  of  the 
Senate,  said  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  Jefferson's  Mtmiial  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  believes  to  be  the  very 
basis  of  the  Senate  rules,  and  the  reason 
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why  we  have  such  rules.    In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  Jefferson's  niles  he  said: 

That  nothing  tended  more  to  throw  power 
Into  the  nandB  of  administration,  and  those 
who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  a  neglect  of,  or  departure 
from,  the  rules  of  proceeding;  that  these 
forms,  as  instituted  by  our  ancestors,  oper- 
ated as  a  check  and  control  on  the  actions 
of  the  majority,  and  that  they  were,  in  mimy 
instances,  a  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
minority  against  the  attempts  of  power. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about.  There  is  the  original  practice 
and  procedure  of  the  Senate  as  spelled 
out  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  oui-  second  Vice 
President,  the  third  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  time  when  he  was  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  this  body. 

He  continued: 

So  far  the  maxim  is  certainly  true,  and 
is  founded  in  good  sense;  that  as  it  is  always 
in  the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their  num- 
bers, to  stop  any  improper  measures  proposed 
on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  the  only 
weapons  by  which  the  minority  can  defend 
themselves  against  similar  attempts  from 
thoee  in  power  are  the  forms  and  rules  of 
proceeding  which  have  been  adopted  as  they 
were  found  necessary,  from  time  to  time, 
and  are  become  the  law  of  the  House,  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  which  the  weaker  party 
can  only  be  protected  from  those  irregu- 
larities and  abuses  which  these  forms  were 
Intended  to  check  and  which  the  wantonness 
of  power  is  but  too  often  apt  to  suggest  to 
large  and  successful  majorities. 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not,  is  really  not  of 
so  great  importance.  It  is  much  more  ma- 
terial that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by, 
than  what  that  rule  is;  that  there  may  be 
a  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  business  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Spetiker  or 
eaptlousness  of  the  Members.  It  Is  very 
material  that  order,  decency,  and  regularity 
be  preserved  in  a  dignified  public  body. 

There  we  have  the  advice  of  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
we  should  insist  upon  rules,  and  that 
we  should  insist  upon  the  observance  of 
rules  as  the  only  protection  of  a  minority 
in  making  its  case  in  this  body.  The 
voice  of  one  of  the  creators  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union — perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
creators  and  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
this  Government  at  the  time — well  points 
out  what  we  in  the  minority  at  this  mo- 
ment should  be  thinking,  and  that  is 
that  the  rules  of  this  body  were  intended 
to  afford  us  a  protection  from  "the  wan- 
tonness of  power"  of  a  majority,  and 
to  protect  those  institutions  which  we 
believe  to  be  very  impjortant  to  our  Oov- 
enunent.  Certainly  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  important  to  oiir  Government. 

I  believe  I  can  guess  the  sort  of  meas- 
ures that  those  who  are  seeking  to 
change  the  Senate  rule  would  like  to 
propose.  They  would  like  to  propose 
almost  anything  that  the  mind  of  man 
could  conceive  to  bring  about  some 
forcible  amalgamation  of  the  white,  col- 
ored, and  other  minority  races  in  this 
great  land  of  ours.  We  have  debated 
some  of  those  measures.  Some  of  those 
we  debated  in  years  gone  by  have  been 
dropped  because  they  had  no  basic 
merit.  Such  proposals  as  the  anti- 
lynching  bills,  which  would  have  com- 
pletely violated  the  whole  concept  of 
American  Grovemment,  have  been  dis- 


carded down  through  the  years.  Today 
we  see  no  one  rising  to  support  them 
because  they  have  no  basic  merit.  But 
those  who  supported  them  in  that  day 
would  have  rammed  them  through,  and 
they  been  able  to  do  so,  and  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  right  of  free  debate 
in  the  Senate. 

We  would  have  had  the  FEPC  pro- 
posals seeking  to  tell  a  man  that  he 
could  not  hire  a  person  who  appeared 
to  be  best  qualified  to  him,  or  the  per- 
son he  wanted  to  hire,  based  upon  the 
various  considerations  by  which  he 
would  like  to  judge  an  employee.  In 
many  instances  extreme  proposals  along 
that  Une  were  defeated  and  dropped  by 
the  wayside  because  their  supporters  did 
not  have  a  genuine  belief  in  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  legislation  and,  I  am 
sure,  in  some  measure  because  of  the 
right  of  free  debate  in  this  body. 

Last  year  we  had  occasion  to  see  what 
the  gag  rule  could  do  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana — and  I  respect  the  right  of 
others  to  disagree — that  that  was  the 
worst  piece  of  economic  legislation  he 
had  ever  seen.  By  that  measure  we 
undertook  to  turn  our  Nation's  multi- 
biUion-doUar  investment  in  outer  space — 
about  a  $25  billion  investment  of  the 
taxpayers'  money — or  that  portion  of 
the  taxpayers'  funds  that  had  been  in- 
vested in  space  commimication,  over  to 
the  largest  monopoly  in  the  history  of 
all  mankind.  Some  of  us  who  felt  that 
that  was  a  true  monopoly  problem  and 
violated  all  the  concepts  for  which 
American  patriots  have  fought  down 
through  the  years  to  preserve  competi- 
tion and  free  enterprise  undertook  to 
oppose  that  measure  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability. 

After  a  period  of  debate  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  cloture  petition  and  a 
gag  rule  was  voted  upon  this  body.  I 
believe  that  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  today  know  what  the  facts  were. 
There  was  a  case  in  which  those  favor- 
ing the  proposed  legislation  agreed 
among  themselves  that  about  the  only 
way  they  could  obtain  cloture  in  this 
body  would  be  to  agree  that  no  amend- 
ments in  any  respect  would  be  con- 
sidered. In  other  words,  there  was  a 
gentleman's  understanding  by  a  great 
number  of  Senators  that  no  amendments 
would  be  considered,  and  that  the  leader- 
ship for  the  bill  would  move  to  table 
every  amendment.  The  majority  would 
agree  to  vote  to  table  all  amendments, 
without  considering  the  nature  of  such 
amendments. 

Some  of  those  amendments  were  ex- 
tremely meritorious.  Any  person  would 
have  had  great  diCQculty  in  undertaking 
to  explain  why  an  amendment  should 
not  be  voted  upon  and  why  it  should  not 
be  agreed  to.  Yet  we  saw  that  under 
the  pressure  of  those  who  had  been  per- 
suaded in  one  way  or  the  other  to  agree 
to  support  the  bill,  we  were  denied  the 
right  to  make  our  case  and  denied  the 
right  to  be  of  service  to  our  country  in 
insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments which  we  thought  to  be  wise. 
Many  of  those  amendments,  I  believe, 
certainly  wovild  have  been  adopted  had 
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the  Senate  voted  on  them  dispassionately 
and  in  the  orderly  legislative  manner 
without  cloture  having  been  imposed 
upon  this  body. 

When  the  Senate  does  that  sort  of 
thing,  it  sets  a  precedent  for  the  future. 
It  sets  a  precedent  so  that  in  the  future 
when  some  Senator  wishes  to  cut  off 
debate  because  he  is  irritated  by  the 
fact  that  those  opposing  the  bill  seem 
to  be  making  some  headway  with  their 
arguments,  he  has  a  precedent  toward 
which  he  can  look  and  say.  "The  Senate 
did  it  on  that  occasion,  and  so  the  Sen- 
ate should  do  it  on  future  occasions." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  if 
the  Senate  voted  the  proposed  nile 
change  and  adopted  a  so-called  60-per- 
cent cloture  rule.  Senators  who  had  that 
view  would  use  that  very  rule  to  under- 
take to  destroy  the  right  of  the  40  per- 
cent to  hold  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
be  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
excellent  pwint  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made.  If  we  change  the 
rule  to  provide  for  60-percent  cloture, 
under  the  theory  of  the  proE>onents  they 
could  come  right  back — the  next  day 
perhaps,  or  certainly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session — and  propose  additional 
changes.  Is  that  what  the  Senator  sees 
in  the  present  picture? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  Most  of  the  incentives  that 
would  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to 
change  the  rules,  and  particularly  those 
interested  in  political  innovations,  would 
appeal  as  well  a  year  from  now  or  2 
years  from  now,  and  they  would  seek 
again  to  change  the  nile.  One  could 
say,  "It  would  be  popular  with  this  mi- 
nority group.  It  would  be  popular  with 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Colored  People.  It 
would  be  popular  with  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther.  It  would  be  popular  with  most 
of  the  leaders,  or  many  of  the  powerful 
leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  CIO."  So  we  would  be 
told  that  it  would  be  a  popular  political 
thing  to  do.  It  would  win  votes  for  us  in 
the  next  election. 

Those  who  found  it  politically  appeal- 
ing to  vote  to  change  the  rules  now 
would  find  it  politically  app>ealing  to 
again  vote  to  change  the  niles.  We 
would  be  told,  "Now  you  are  casting  a 
popular  vote  when  you  vote  to  say  that 
60  percent  can  shut  off  debate."  If  that 
should  succeed,  it  would  be  as  popular 
to  say.  2  years  from  now.  that  55  percent 
could  shut  off  debate,  or.  2  years  there- 
after, that  50  percent  could  shut  off 
debate. 

So  the  basic  merit  of  free  debate  in 
this  body  could  be  destroyed  if  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  free  debate  do  not  stand 
up  and  fight  for  it  and  insist  on  our 
right  to  debate  in  the  Senate. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Mansfield  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OflQcer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  right  of  unlimited  debate  has 
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served,  in  good  times  and  bad.  to  protect 
those  in  the  minority  at  times  when  they 
were  confronted  with  legislation  which 
would  have  destroyed  large  segments  of 
the  economic,  political,  or  cultural  Ufe 
of  our  Nation.  This  has  been  the  case 
since  before  1807. 

There  has  been  some  argument  about 
what  the  situation  was  in  1807.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  fairly  well  proved  and 
documented  by  the  document  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman]  that  there  never  has  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  when  a 
simple  majority  could  cut  off  debate. 
The  old  motion  of  the  previous  question 
which  existed  prior  to  1807  was  not  a 
motion  to  cut  off  debate.  At  a  later  date, 
if  the  debate  continues  that  long.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  that  subject  in  some 
detail. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Holland  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OflScer. ) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  all  those  years,  the  practice  of 
unlimited  debate  has  resulted  in  no  leg- 
islative harm.  Prior  to  my  time  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
only  legislation  failing  ultimately  of  en- 
actment because  of  extended  debate  was 
the  force  bill  of  1890.  I  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  today  very  few  Senators 
would  advocate  such  legislation  as  the 
force  bill  of  1890.  We  find  that  in  later 
years  those  who  proposed  it  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  failure  worked  for 
the  common  good. 

It  was  by  no  accident  on  the  part  of 
the  construction  outfit  which  built  this 
Nation  that  there  was  enacted  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  which  has  served 
to  keep  the  Republic  alive  and  vigorous 
as  governments  elsewhere  around  the 
world  collapsed  into  ruin.  How  many 
countries,  both  fledgling  and  established, 
have  we  seen  dissolve  into  anarchy  or 
explode  in  revolution  almost  before  our 
eyes?  But  not  so  the  United  States. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  worked 
long  weeks  in  Philadelphia  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  interests  and  the  diver- 
gent views  of  the  13  States.  The  unique 
system  of  govenmient  which  they  con- 
ceived was  predicated  on  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all— not  liberty  and  justice  for 
the  majority:  not  liberty  and  justice  for 
the  minority;  not  liberty  and  justice  for 
the  landed  gentry;  not  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  the  sharecroppers;  but  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  the  people,  regard- 
less of  section,  economic  interest,  or  po- 
litical views.  In  numerous  instances, 
that  great  document  testifles  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  delegates  in  forming  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  prevent  rebirth  in 
America  of  the  tyranny  against  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  themselves  had  so 
recently  rebelled. 

The  interests  of  manufacturing  New 
England  were  delicately  balanced  against 
those  of  the  agricultural  South.  The 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  more  pop- 
ulous States  had  to  be  balanced  against 
those  of  the  less  populous  ones.  Problem 
after  problem  confronted  those  men; 
and  their  solution,  in  the  whole,  was 
found  in  a  system  of  government  which, 
rather  than  giving  the  reins  to  the  ma- 
jority, actually  is  constituted  to  restrain 
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the  majority.  To  say  that  this  is  a  pure 
democracy  or  that  it  was  ever  intended 
to  be  such  is  to  contradict  the  facts  as 
they  were.  The  existence  of  the  Senate 
itself  speaks  eloquently  of  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  not  to  have  a  pure- 
ly majority  rule.  They  wanted  certain 
restraints  on  the  majority  for  the  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights.  The  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  require  substan- 
tial majorities  in  certain  cases  are  still 
further  testimony  that  the  Foundmg 
Fathers  feared  the  rule  of  a  majority  in 
some  respects  and  provided  protection 
for  the  minority— whatever  that  minor- 
ity— against  the  tyranny,  which  too 
often  results  from  the  workings  of  a 
majority. 

One  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  who  had 
much  to  do  with  the  fashioning  of  the 
instrument  which  resulted,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  said; 

There  remain  three  cases  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  required. 
These  are.  first,  the  expulsion  of  a  Member; 
secondly,  the  passage  of  a  law  disapproved  of 
by  the  President;  and,  thirdly,  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  In  these  three  cases,  a 
provision  is  carefully  made  to  defend  a  jjeo- 
ple  against  themselves,  or.  in  other  words, 
against  that  violence  of  party  spirit  which 
has  hitherto  proved  i&tsu  to  republican 
government. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Muskie  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
of  the  framing  of  this  great  document, 
the  American  Constitution,  and  before 
it  was  ever  ratified,  certain  States  began 
to  feel  that  there  was  not  yet  enough  re- 
straint on  majority  rule  in  the  new  na- 
tion being  formed.  These  States  con- 
cluded that  there  must  be  included  a  bill 
of  rights  which  could  not  be  changed  ex- 
cept by  constitutional  amendment  ap- 
proved by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Nation,  and  passed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  quotation  from  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, which  I  quoted  a  moment  ago.  points 
up  the  proposition  which  he  and  his  co- 
laborers  at  Philadelphia  had  recognized 
long  ago  and  which  some  of  us  fail  to 
acknowledge  now — the  need  of  protect- 
ing our  people  against  themselves. 
These  giants  of  a  bygone  era  had  acted, 
insofar  as  they  could,  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary protection  for  all  time  to  come. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  in  those  times 
of  great  men.  in  those  days  before  the 
violence  of  party  spirit  had  so  gripped  us 
and  when  men  of  great  ability  had  given 
of  their  best  to  form  a  great  Republic, 
that  free  and  urilimited  debate  was  in- 
stituted in  the  Senate? 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  as  one  Senator 
said  the  other  day,  that,  oh,  no,  there 
was  not  free  and  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate,  because  Jefferson's  Manual 
called  for  the  use  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  curtail  debate.  It  is  true  that 
Jefferson's  Manual  called  for  the  previ- 
ous question  device  to  be  employed,  but — 
and  here  is  the  stopper — that  previoiis 
Question  motion  was  itself  debatable. 
The  net  effect — there  was  no  effective 
procediu-e  to  curtail  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate,  and.   in   fact,   there  was   complete 


freedom  of  debate  exercised,  imder  the 
rules,  until  1917. 

In  those  days  of  molding  and  shaping 
a  nation  those  great  men  forsaw  the 
need  for  legislative  restraints  to  keep  us 
from  pitfalls  which  could  doom  to  fail- 
ure that  which  they,  with  the  help  of 
God,  had  wrought. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake,  those 
men  knew  what  tyranny  was.  They 
knew,  from  bitter  experience,  about  tax- 
ation without  representation.  They 
knew  what  it  was  to  live  at  the  point  of 
an  oppressor's  sword,  for  they  had  lived 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  They  knew  how 
precious  was  the  right  of  free  speech,  for 
they  had  been  denied  it.  They  knew  in 
reality  the  bitterness  of  a  denial  of  prop- 
erty and  the  rights  of  a  man  in  his  own 
home,  for  such  rights  had  been  too  often 
transgressed  by  a  cruel  overlord.  Mr. 
President,  have  we  grown  so  immune  to 
these  principles  for  which  those  very 
men  shed  their  blood  that  we  would,  by 
a  single  stroke,  fell  one  of  the  great 
cornerstones  which  has  so  long  sup- 
ported them?  Heed  me  well — if  we 
change  this  rule,  we  are  in  effect  saying 
to  some  substantial  minority  of  the  fu- 
ture, we  are  saying  to  any  minority 
which  any  gentleman  or  lady  of  this 
body  may  represent,  "You  have  no  rights. 
The  majority  rules  as  and  when  it  sees 
fit."  We  could,  in  effect,  impose  tax- 
ation without  representation,  for  we 
would  gag  the  representatives  of  the 
minority  here.  We  could,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  certain  iniquitous  measures 
which  already  are  before  us,  say  to  a 
great  minority  that  their  destiny  no 
longer  is  theirs — that  their  way  of  life 
and  liberty  must  be  cast  aside  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  transient  political  advantage 
by  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  protection  of  minor- 
ities is  the  purpose  of  article  after  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  many  other  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

It  might  even  be  said.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  reason  for  having  a  Consti- 
tution is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  The  majority  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  ordinary  statutes — ^It  can  work 
its  will  through  the  normal  legislative 
process,  through  bylaws,  so  to  speak.  But 
to  protect  the  minority — not  just  at  the 
moment,  but  for  all  moments  that  have 
come  and  will  come — there  must  be  a 
cloth  of  more  substantial  fabric,  a  char- 
ter of  more  than  temporal  consequence, 
a  Constitution. 

This  very  body,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  small  States  from 
the  power  of  Members  of  the  great 
States.  Senators  found  early  in  our  his- 
tory that  this  great  purpose  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  minorities  should  be 
further  implemented  by  the  right  of  \m- 
limited  debate,  and  for  well  over  a  cen- 
tury this  forum  had  the  most  complete 
freedom  of  debate.  And  what  brought 
about  a  change  In  the  hallowed  practice 
of  unlimited  debate? 

It  was  in  1917,  and  the  Nation  was 
on  the  verge  of  war,  that  freedom  of 
debate  was  in  any  way  limited  by  the 
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rules  ol  the  Senate.  At  that  tiioe  it  was 
intended  that,  in  case  of  national  emer- 
gency, debate  coiild  be  ended  on  a  pend- 
ing measiire.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
Members  of  the  Seiuite.  that  limitation 
was  intended  to  be  used  only  in  case  of 
national  emergency,  so  tliat  debate  could 
be  ended  on  a  measure  which  might  in- 
volve the  seciirity  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  rule  was 
finally  changed  in  the  face  of  a  national 
emergency. 

But  what  is  the  national  emergency 
which  faces  us  now?  We  are  not  even 
faced  with  a  substantive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  moment.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  the  niles  must  be  changed. 

Subsequently,  in  the  year  1919,  when 
a  fihbuster  developed  over  certain  res- 
ervations to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it 
was  decided  that  this  change  of  the  niles 
applied  only  to  a  pending  measure. 
meaning  a  pending  bill,  and  not  to  mo- 
tions or  other  questions  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Until  this  day,  no  one  has  seen  fit  to 
provide  a  method  for  completely  prevent- 
ing unlimited  debate.  Such  debate  has 
served  a  useful  purpose.  The  right  of 
unlimited  debate  has  made  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate the  foremost  protector  and  defender 
of  minority  rights.  That  is  why  I  should 
like  to  see  the  rules  of  the  Senate  re- 
main in  such  state  that  minorities  can  be 
fully  protected  and  can  be  heard  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  stay  that  way. 

As  I  have  said,  today  the  U.S.  Senate 
stands  as  the  last  great  protector  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Why  is  that  true? 
I.  is  because  of  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  in  these  Halls.  A  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  armed  with  sincere  convic- 
tion, can  hold  off  the  majority  for  days 
on  end.  The  minority,  through  its  right 
of  unlimited  debate,  may  test  the  deter- 
minaticMi  and  the  conscience  as  well  as 
the  endurance  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  continue 
to  suggest  to  me  that  a  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  cannot  be  broken  if  a  substantial 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
participate  in  it.  It  would  aiqpear  that 
last  year's  experience  with  the  satellite 
commimications  fiasco  of  a  bill  would 
have  put  the  lie  to  sxich  a  suggestion. 
Prior  to  last  year,  I  had  always  felt  that 
any  filibuster  could  be  broken  if  the  ma- 
jority had  the  same  determination  and 
the  same  conviction  of  righteousness  that 
the  minority  possessed.  But  there  is 
where  a  question  arises.  Senators  can- 
not do  here  in  the  Senate  what  can  be 
done  today  in  the  State  legislatures.  The 
Members  ol  the  Senate  cannot  have  this 
issue  come  up  and  have  the  majority 
end  the  debate  by  moving  the  previous 
question  if  they  feel  that  the  debate  is 
cutting  awa7  their  majority  and  that 
they  are  losing  vote  after  vote  because 
Senators  are  becoming  convinced  that 
th^  are  wrong  on  the  issue.  That  can- 
not occur  in  the  Senate  today.  Here  we 
do  not  have  the  situation  existing  in 
State  legislatures,  where  the  floor  leader 
may  move  the  previous  question — a  mo- 
tion which  is  not  debatable — because  he 
feels  that  he  will  lose  the  issue  if  the 
debate  goes  on  indefinitely. 


No.  Mr.  President;  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  give  the  minority  the  right  to  test 
out  the  majority  and  to  see  how  con- 
vinced they  are  of  their  own  righteous- 
ness, and  whether  they  are  attempting 
to  ftlay  petty  politics  at  home.  The  pres- 
ent^«jrules  of  the  Senate  preserve  the 
soi^ndness  of  the  system  under  which  we 
operate  in  the  United  States,  but  that 
system  will  be  destroyed  by  making  a 
change  in  rule  XXII,  such  as  is  here 
proposed. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  human. 
All  of  us,  besides  being  statesmen,  are 
politicians;  we  have  to  be  politicians  if 
we  are  to  win  elections  from  time  to  time. 
Certainly  the  time  may  come  when  a 
Senator  who  is  facing  an  election  may 
feel  that  some  piece  of  legislation  should 
be  forced  through  the  Congress  because 
its  enactment  will  heft)  him  obtain  re- 
election to  the  Senate.  Mr.  President, 
the  right  of  unlimited  debate  is  the  great- 
est weapon  we  can  have  against  having 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  cast  a  vote  which 
may  not  be  wise  or  correct  in  the  light  of 
his  own  conscience. 

IflNOKmXS:     TODAT^ — THK    SOUTH  I     TOMORROW? 

Today,  we  of  the  South  are  in  the  mi- 
nority, Mr.  President.  We  insist  that 
the  rules  designed  to  protect  the  minor- 
ity remain  unchanged.  Would  not  any 
minority  do  the  same  thing?  SuppKjse 
the  Senators  from  New  England  were  in 
the  minority?  Would  not  they  wish  to 
see  the  rules  stay  as  they  are,  so  as  to 
protect  them?  I  know  some  persons  will 
say,  "The  Senators  from  New  England 
want  to  change  this  rule."  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senators  from  New  Eng- 
land do  not  see  legislation  expressly 
drawn  with  peculiar  application  to  their 
section  of  the  country  being  forced  upon 
them,  as  we  of  the  South  see  legislation 
of  that  sort  being  proposed  against  us. 
If  their  minority  were  under  attack  and 
if  their  section  of  the  country  might  be 
greatly  harmed  by  some  proposed  legisla- 
tion, if  it  were  passed  by  the  Congress, 
they  would  not  wish  to  have  this  rule 
changed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  be  insisting  that  the  rule  remain 
unchanged,  just  as  we  of  the  South  In- 
sist that  it  remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  pressure 
groups  have  a  never  ending  store  of  laws 
designed  to  overhaul  and  disrupt  the 
social  pattern  of  our  States.  We  know 
that  this  proposal  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  stems  primarily  from  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  the  southern  Senators 
from  having  the  opportunity  of  a  full 
defense  under  the  rules,  against  proposed 
legislation  expressly  designed  to  affect 
their  States.  It  stems  from  the  dlfiQculty 
of  pressure  groups  to  endlessly  hold 
prisoner  the  Senators  who  may  have 
pledged  their  support.  It  stems  from 
the  inability  of  pressure  groups  to  pop 
a  whip  over  the  heads  of  the  Members  of 
this  august  body.  This  proposed  change 
in  the  rule  is  being  forced  upon  us,  Mr. 
President,  because  of  that  situation;  it  is 
being  forced  upon  us  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  pressure  groups  to  hold  Sen- 
ators in  line  over  a  period  of  time.  This 
measure  is  not  forced  upon  us  on  its 
merits  alone.  j 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  of  the  South  are 
not  the  only  minority  in  this  great  coun- 


try. It  merely  happens  that  we  are  the 
whipping  boy  today.  Actually,  every 
American  is  both  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority  on  some  issues  and  the  minority  on 
others.  Certainly,  we  should  expect  fair- 
play  and  respect  from  others  who  may 
later  find  themselves  in  the  minority  on 
issues  on  which  we  may  be  in  the  major- 
ity at  a  later  date.  It  is  the  American 
concept  that  one  should  fight  fairly  and 
according  to  the  rules.  Americans  have 
a  reputation  for  fighting  that  way.  i  say 
that  it  is  not  right  to  change  the  rules 
merely  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  passing 
proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate, 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  every  move 
to  obstruct  free  debate  in  the  body  un- 
dermines the  very  foundation  of  the 
American  Government.  The  stability 
and  durability  of  this  Government  were 
founded  upon  restraints  to  protect  mi- 
norities and  even  the  individuals.  We 
must  preserve  these  restraints,  but  leave 
not  the  other  undone.  Do  not  permit 
the  violence  of  party  spirit  against  which 
George  Washington  warned  us  to  be  the 
undoing  of  our  great  Nation. 

We  cannot  always  rely  on  the  major- 
ity's meaning  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
minorities.  If  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  the  majority  fails  in  this  respect, 
how  grateful  would  be  the  defenders  of 
such  groups  that  they  had  the  rule  to 
use,  just  as  we  in  the  South  propose  to  use 
it  to  defend  our  rights. 

It  is  possible  that  some  day  even  the 
men  who  worship  God  may  be  in  the 
minority  in  the  United  States,  although 
I  hope  certainly  that  wHl  never  be  the 
case.  Suppose  it  should  happen,  and 
suppose  laws  should  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate  imperiling  the  right  of  religion 
or  discriminating  against  it  in  some  way. 
Suppose  there  should  be  judges  sitting  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  who  might  feel 
the  guaranty  of  religious  liberty  to  be 
a  very  weak  provision,  and  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  modifications  or 
a  great  number  of  different  c>oints  of  view 
regarding  religious  rights.  Certainly 
those  who  wanted  to  protect  minority 
rights,  certainly  those  who  wanted  to 
protect  the  religious  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  if  they  found  themselves 
in  the  minority,  would  be  glad  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  had  been  preserved  just  as 
they  are. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  years 
ago,  Willi£un  Eling,  of  Alabama,  stood  In 
this  forum  during  the  debates  on  the 
banking  bill  and  said  he  would  defend 
even  unto  death  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate,  which  was  then  35  years  old  in 
this  foriun.  Senator  King  and  men  of 
his  caliber  who  succeeded  him  preserved 
that  great  right  for  another  122  years, 
and  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  until  this 
very  day. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  far  greater 
harm  would  come  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  our  Government 
through  chariging  the  rule  than  would  be 
done  to  us  of  the  South  by  adopting  every 
proposal  conceived  by  the  minds  of  the 
northern  agitators  for  ruling  the  South - 
em  States.  They  could  do  us  only  a 
limited  amount  of  harm;  but  ultimately 
the  loss  of  the  right  of  free  debate  in  the 
the  Senate  might  mean  the  destruction 
of  our  republican  form  of  government 
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Difficult  as  it  /s  to  acquire  freedom,  it 
is  easily  sacrificed.  Once  a  majority  has 
in  hand  the  convenient  weapon  of  gag 
rule,  it  would  not  be  human  nature  to 
expect  the  majority  to  surrender  it  or 
not  to  use  it. 

We  have  seen  legislation  which,  if 
passed,  could  do  more  harm  to  the  Nation 
than  it  would  do  good.  Consider,  for  a 
moment,  the  proposal  for  drafting  man- 
power during  a  railroad  strike. 

Consider,  also,  the  proposal  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  heard  a  Senator  say 
that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that,  if  that 
proposal  had  come  to  a  vote  when  it  was 
originally  made,  it  would  probably  have 
been  agreed  to;  but  after  extended  de- 
bate, it  did  not  pass. 

If  we  destroy  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate,  future  majorities  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rules.  They  will  not  take 
the  chance  of  losing  their  majority  by 
seeing  day  after  day,  first  one  vote  and 
then  another,  leave  the  majority.  When 
they  see  their  votes  getting  away,  they 
will  move  the  previous  question,  and  we 
shall  have  much  harmful  legislation 
passed,  which  could  not  stand  the  fight 
of  free  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  assert  that  the  weapon 
of  unlimited  debate  is  the  greatest  pro- 
tection the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  in 
the  United  States  enjoy.  It  guarantees 
them  a  chance  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Senate  before  something  that 
would  do  great  harm  to  them  is  passed. 
This  is  the  only  House  of  Congress  which 
has  such  a  rule.  No  other  parliamen- 
tary body  in  the  world  has  free  and  un- 
restrained debate,  which  is  the  greatest 
protection  of  our  liberty.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  American  Govern- 
ment, made  up  of  people  with  so  many 
divergent  views,  and  so  many  different 
classes  and  kinds  of  people,  has  been  able 
to  survive  for  more  than  170  years,  while 
all  other  nations  throughout  the  world 
have  crumbled,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  British  democracy,  where 
there  is  a  different  situation,  in  many  re- 
spects, because  of  the  stability  caused  by 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy,  and  be- 
cause in  that  nation,  there  are  not  the 
great  racial  differences  and  the  diver- 
gencies of  viewpoint  found  in  other 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  muttering  of  those 
who  seek  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  for  selfish  ends  should  not  lead  us 
to  put  aside  these  cherished  liberties 
in  which  we  take  such  pride.  We  are 
told  that  certain  things  will  never  hap- 
pen here.  We  are  told  that  there  never 
will  be  the  danger  that  men  speaking  in 
the  cause  of  righteousness  will  be  denied 
the  right  fully  to  be  heard  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  How  can  anyone  give  such  a 
guarantee?  So  surely  as  the  Senate 
changes  the  rule,  and  does  what  is  now 
proposed  by  the  majority  in  the  Senate, 
as  surely  no  such  guarantee  can  ever  be 
given,  because  the  precedent  will  have 
been  set  for  the  further  destruction  of 
the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  are  urged  to  believe  that  traditions 
and  senatorial  courtesy  will  continue  to 
stand  guard  for  the  downtrodden  and 
the  oppressed.  Perhaps  today  that  may 
be  true,  although  I  doubt  it.  for  I  know 
too  well  what  the  proposed  change  is 


designed  to  do.  In  any  event,  we  know 
not  what  tomorrow  may  bring  forth  and 
no  one  knows  what  will  be  done  by  way 
of  further  change,  if  the  change  now 
proposed  is  made. 

Certainly  that  great  American,  James 
Madison,  counseled  wisely  when  he  sug- 
gested that  "Enlightened  statesmen  will 
not  always  be  at  the  helm."  He  and 
others  who  have  gone  before  us  have 
through  the  years  urged  upon  us  the  evils 
of  great  power,  either  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  or  in  the  hands  of  many.  This 
democracy  of  ours,  these  traditions  of 
ours,  these  rights  of  ours,  these  liberties 
of  ours,  should  never  be  left  to  mere 
senatorial  courtesy  and  the  whim  of  the 
majority. 

As  all  of  us  know,  there  have  been 
many  briUiant  statements  delivered  by 
Senators,  past  and  present,  which  spelled 
out  the  problems,  even  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  a  change  in  the  Senate  rules,  a 
change  calculated  to  weaken  the  voice  of 
the  minority. 

For  example,  the  present  President 
pro  tempore,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  a  man  who  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Senate  for  over  35 
years.  Senator  Hayden,  has  been  insist- 
ent in  his  feeling  that  there  should  be 
no  further  restriction  on  debate  than  is 
already  contained  in  rule  22,  which  calls 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  to  stop  debate.  I 
well  remember  the  statement  which  Sen- 
ator Hayden  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  which  he 
chairmaned  at  the  time  of  this  state- 
ment. Here  is  what  Senator  Hayden 
said: 

In  any  event  this  committee  must  always 
remember  that  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  a  two-thirds  majority  will  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  existing  rule.  Prom 
a  practical  standpoint  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  heavily  upon  those  who  advocate  ma- 
jority cloture.  They  must  not  only  demon- 
strate why  it  should  be  done  but  how  It 
can   be  done. 

In  connection  with  permitting  the  ma- 
jority to  rule  on  all  measures  pending  before 
the  Senate  there  is  a  significant  fact  which 
this  committee  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 
Unlike  the  House  of  Representatives,  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  is  wholly  without 
reference  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  population  of  any 
State.  This  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be 
changed  by  an  act  of  Congress  since  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "no  State,  with- 
out its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

The  Senate  was  created  a£  a  curb  upon 
hasty  action  by  the  He  use  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  a  continuing  body  with  only 
one-third  of  its  membership  to  be  elected 
every  2  years.  Being  solely  responsible  to 
the  voters  in  their  own  States,  tenure  of 
office  of  Senators  has  no  direct  relation  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  voters  throughout 
the  Nation. 

That  was  part  of  the  statement  which 
Senator  Hayden  delivered  to  his  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee,  but  Sen- 
ator Hayden  has  also  voiced  his  opinion 
in  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  said: 

I  think  that  rule  22  Is  basically  sound. 
There  Is  no  question  of  that.  If  we  stop  to 
consider  the  problem.  Senators  do  not  rep- 
resent population.  The  popular  vote  Is  cared 
for  at  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  Sena- 
tors   represent    States,    large    States,    small 


States  There  could  not  have  been  a  union, 
had  not  each  State  been  given  an  equal  rep- 
resentation In  this  body.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  time,  when  one  more  than  half 
of  the  Senate,  representing  a  very  minor 
fraction  of  the  population,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  do  serious  Injxiry  to  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  country. 

For  all  those  reasons  it  is  sound  that  the 
rules  should  be  two-thirds.  It  should  be  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  order  to  protect  the 
interest  of  Senators  themselves,  in  their 
freedom  of  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  majority  is  not  unreasonable 
or  unprecedented.  Our  law  under  which 
this  great  country  was  founded  and 
under  which  it  has  progressed  to  the 
state  where  we  are  the  foremost  nation 
in  the  world  imposes  a  two-thirds  re- 
quirement in  a  number  of  different  in- 
stances. My  predecessor  in  this  body. 
Senator  John  H.  Overton,  of  Louisiana, 
demonstrated  this  fact  quite  well  when 
he  said : 

A  two-thirds  vote  Is  not  an  uncommon 
procedure  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution,  as  well  as  amend- 
ments thereto,  impose  the  rule  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  quite  a  number  of  In- 
stances. 

I  shall  refer  to  those  instances  briefly : 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  impeach- 
ment without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  (art.  1.  sec.  3). 

Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  may  expel  a  Member  (art.  1,  sec.  5). 

A  bill  returned  by  the  President  with  his 
objections  may  be  repassed  by  each  House  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  (art.  1.  sec.  7). 

The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur  (art.  2.  sec.  2). 

Congress  shall  caU  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States   (art.  5). 

Congress  shall  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shaU  deem  it  necessary  (art.  5) . 

When  the  choice  of  a  President  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
quonim  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Union   (amendment  12). 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate,  when  choosing  a 
Vice  President,  shall  consist  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  (amend- 
ment 12). 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not  give 
recognition,  in  all  cases,  to  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  control. 

An  outstanding  speaker  in  defense  of 
the  rights  of  the  minority  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  was  the  late  Senator  Ken- 
neth Wherry,  a  Republican  from  Ne- 
braska and  a  onetime  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate.    This  is  what  he  said: 

It  would  be  tragic  beyond  description  if 
this  body  ever  adopted  a  rule  of  procedure 
that  would  deny  to  any  Senator  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on  any  matter  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  would  never  be  in  favor 
of  that. 

The  Senate  has  been  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
every  Senator  when  I  say  we  all  hope  that 
it  shall  forever  maintain  that  reputation. 
In  no  legislative  body  in  the  whole  world  is 
that  right  to  deliberate  more  fully  protected 
and  guarded  than  It  Is  In  the  Senate. 

The  minority  has  rights  that  are  Just  as 
Inviolable  as  are  those  of  the  majority.    The 
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trath  of  that  statement  goes  to  the  very 
form  and  substance  of  o\u:  republican  system 
of   govemment. 

We  can  cite  many  Instancee  In  our  way 
of  life  to  support  that  statement.  Great 
reforms  or  great  steps  forward  for  our  peo- 
ple often  begin  through  the  advocacy  of 
small  minorities  that  gradually,  through  the 
years,  swell  Into  majorities.  In  time.  Ideas 
for  advancement  that  were  almost  univer- 
sally frowned  upon  In  years  past  come  to  be 
taken  for  granted  as  right  and  prefer. 

There  have  been  notable  Instances  In 
which  waves  of  enthusiasm  for  legislation  or 
actions  by  the  Senate  have  given  way  to 
waves  of  enthusiasm  for  their  rejection  after 
the  proposal  had  been  thorougnly  debated, 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  understood  by  the 
people. 

Therefore,  plainly,  we  should  take  no  ac- 
tion for  revision  of  the  rules  that  would  in 
any  way  foreclose  wholesome  and  necessary 
debate  thorough  exploration  of  controversial 
question*  that  come  before  us.  Upon  that 
proposition  I  feel  sure  every  Member  of  this 
body  fully  agrees. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senate  rules  to  permit 
the  odious  steamroller  to  crush  the  right  of 
minorities  to  be  heard  and  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  persuade  others  to  conver- 
sion to  their  views.  In  recent  years  we  had 
a  striking  example  of  how  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate and  freedom  of  deliberation  in  the 
„Senate  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  revolution- 
.«ry  changes  in  our  Government.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  Supreme  Court-packing  pro- 
posal which  was  made  in  1937. 

It  was  not  my  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  body  at  that  time,  but 
that  great  moment  in  o\n:  history  is  fresh 
in  all  of  our  minds.  It  is  conceivable  that 
similar  proposals,  disastrous  to  our  repub- 
lican way  of  life,  may  be  made  in  the  fu- 
txire.  Some  of  them  are  on  our  doorstep 
today.  But  I  remind  Senators  that  the  most 
unfortunate  Supreme  Coxirt-packlng  pro- 
posal never  reached  the  stage  in  the  Senate 
where  resort  to  clotxire  was  Invoked. 

The  historic  processes  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee hearings  and  full  publicity  worked 
so  well  that  that  threat  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  averted  by  uttor  rout  of  the 
forces  that  had  advocated  the  proposal. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  confidence 
and  wisdom  of  the  Senate  to  adhere  to  its 
traditional  character.  Ours  is  a  unique  body 
as  governments  are  constituted. 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  ably  repre- 
sented by  two  of  the  finest  Members  of 
this  body,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor frtnn  Georgia  [Mr.  Russxll]  and  the 
disting:tilshed  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talicaoge].  But  other  great 
men  from  Georgia  have  served  in  this 
great  body.  I  recall  now  the  words  of 
one  of  them,  the  predecessor  of  Senator 
Talmadgx  and  a  gentleman  summa  cum 
lande.  Senator  Walter  George.  Senator 
George  said: 

I  wish  to  begin  my  address  with  a  further 
statonent.  In  my  Judgment,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  do  not  and 
should  not  apply  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  tlie  Senate  is  a  legisla- 
tive body  in  part.  I  know  that  it  must  han- 
dle legislative  matters  which  come  from  the 
House,  or  which  originate  here  and  go  to 
the  House.  But  the  Senate  is  a  distinct  in- 
stitution within  itself,  a  continuing  body, 
only  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  being  elected  every  2  years.  It  is  not 
a  body  which  expires.  Its  primary  and  main 
function,  indeed,  in  certain  important  mat- 
ters, partakes  of  the  natiire  of  conference 
and  negotlatlc»  between  sovereignties. 

Be  it  remembered,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  create  the 
States.  On  the  contrary,  the  States  created 
the  Federal  Government. 


They  gave  It  all  the  power  It  has.  except 
such  power  as  has  subsequently  been  given 
by  the  people  under  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  or  certain  powers  which  per- 
haps have  resulted,  let  us  say,  from  unavoid- 
able decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  land. 

Not  only  Is  the  Senate  a  continuing  body, 
but  under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  is  to 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Sena- 
tors— two  from  each  State— wholly  without 
regard  to  the  population  of  the  State,  wholly 
without  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  the  State  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States.  Not  only  Is  that  so,  but  under  the 
Constitution  no  State  can  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  representation  In  the  Senate,  save  by 
its  own  consent,  not  by  a  two- thirds  vote,  not 
by  the  majority  that  is  always  Infallible,  in 
the  Judgment  of  many  of  our  good  friends 
here;  but  no  State  can  be  deprived  of  equal 
representation  In  the  Senate,  save  by  its  own 
consent.  In  other  words,  the  Constitution 
caimot  even  be  amended — short  of  a  revo- 
lution— in  regard  to  that  provision  which 
gives  to  the  Senate  a  distinct  character. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  if  we  can  do  so,  that 
before  tlie  formation  of  the  Constitution  the 
several  States  which  formed  the  Union  had 
met  in  conference  to  decide  some  Important 
matter  affecting  all  of  them,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  someone  had  suggested  a  lim- 
itation on  debate.  How  long  would  that  con- 
ference have  lasted  under  those  clrcimn- 
stances?  The  representatives  of  those  States 
would  have  marched  away,  and  there  would 
have  been  a  dissolution  of  the  whole  effort 
to  reach  any  agreement  whatever. 

But  I  could  quote  many  fine  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Senate  by  the  so-called 
southern  bloc.  However,  I  prefer  to  re- 
peat some  of  the  arguments  delivered 
from  time  to  time  by  Senators  who  were 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  come  from  the 
South.  Nevertheless,  they  had  very 
strong  feelings  that  the  Senate  should 
proceed  in  an  orderly  way,  that  the  rights 
of  the  minority  should  be  protected,  and 
that  the  bill  of  the  majority  was  not 
supreme  in  all  events.  There  was,  for 
example,  a  brilliant  address  by  Senator 
Vandenberg: 

My  point  remains  that  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  integrity  of  the  rules,  and  not  at- 
titude toward  cloture,  is  the  one  and  only 
question  legitimately  at  issue  on  the  ap- 
proaching rollcall. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  it  is  cardinal.  I  have  heard 
it  erroneously  argued  in  the  cloakrooms 
that  since  the  Senate  rules  themselves  au- 
thorize a  change  in  the  rules  through  due 
legislative  process  by  a  majority  vote,  it  is 
within  the  spirit  of  the  rules  when  we  reach 
the  same  net  result  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate  upholding  a  parliamentary  ruling 
of  the  Vice  President  which,  in  effect, 
changes  the  rules.  This  wotild  appear  to  be 
some  soft  of  doctrine  of  amendment  by 
proxy.  It  is  argued  that  the  Senate  itself 
makes  the  change  in  both  Instances  by  ma- 
jority vote;  and  it  is  asked.  What  is  the 
difference?  Of  course,  this  is  really  an  argu- 
ment that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  and  fundamental 
difference,  Mr.  President.  When  a  substan- 
tive change  is  made  in  tt*e  rules  by  eiistaln- 
ing  a  rtding  of  the  presiding  officer  by  the 
Senate — and  that  is  what  I  contend  is  being 
undertaken  here — it  does  not  mean  that  the 
rules  are  permanently  changed.  It  simply 
means  that  regardless  of  precedent  or  tradi- 
tional practice  the  rules  hereafter  mean 
whatever  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
plus  a  simple  majority  of  Senators  voting 
at  the  time  want  the  rules  to  mean.  We 
fit  the  rules  to  the  occasion  instead  of  fitting 
the  occasion  to  the  rules.  Therefore,  to  the 
final  anal3rsls.  under  such  circumstances, 
there  are  no  rules  except  the  transient,  un- 


regulated wishes  of  a  majority  of  whatever 
quorum  is  temporarily  in  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  not  my  idea  of 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
The  pending  issue  transcends  any  specific 
legislative  program,  no  matter  how  notable 
or  worthy.  No  matter  how  Important  itg 
immediate  incidence  may  seem  to  be  to 
many  today,  the  integrity  of  the  Senates 
rules  is  our  paramount  concern,  today,  to- 
morrow, and  so  long  as  this  great  Institution 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  we 
review  what  was  intended  at  the  time  of 
the  creation  of  the  Senate,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  great  statesmen  of  that 
day  appreciated  the  value  of  free  debate 
in  the  Senate. 

So  I  beseech  Senators  not  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  advice  and  wisdom  of  those 
who  would  save  free  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  posterity  and  for  the  great  pur- 
poses which  free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate can  serve,  but,  instead,  permit  us  to 
continue  to  follow  the  wisdom.  Judg- 
ment, and  discretion  of  the  abler  and 
more  brilliant  Members  of  this  body,  be- 
cause only  by  so  doing  shall  we  be  able  to 
perform  maximum  service  to  our  beloved 
country. 

RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  there  are  no  requests  from  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  make 
speeches.  Therefore,  I  am  ready  to 
move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess,  un- 
less the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  prefers  to  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  assume  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  under- 
stands that  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  at  11  ajn.  tomorrow  has  previ- 
ously been  entered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Yes,  I  so  vmderstand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  Then  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania proceed  to  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
tomorrow,  at  11  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
January  30,  1963.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


'  Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  29  (legislative  day  of 
January  15),  1963: 

IT.S.   Marshaz. 
Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Rupert  H 
Newcomb,  resigned. 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  George  C.  Towner,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  have  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the 
retired  list  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  secUon  6231, 
Rear  Adm.  Ephraim  P.  Holmes,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Celebrene 
Before  the  National  Federation  of  Bati- 
ness  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATE.S 
Tuesday.  January  29. 1963 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  19  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women  s 
Clubs,  was  honored  to  have  as  their 
main  speaker  our  preat  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  An- 
thony J.  Celebiezze.  Tlie  speech  piven 
by  my  personal  friend.  Secretary  Celc- 
brezze,  set  forth  as  well  as  anything  I 
have  read  resardin?  our  national  objec- 
tives in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Recopl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori. 
as  follows: 

Address  '  by  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  Secre- 
tary OK  Health.  EorCATinN,  and  Welfare 

Madam  President,  distinguished  colleag\iPs 
Seldom  do  I  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  an  audience  who^e  major  concerns, 
both  i>ersonal  and  professlon.-Hl,  are  so  deeply 
meshed  with  my  own  and  so  broadly  ex- 
tended over  the  field  of  government. 

We  are.  earh  of  us.  in  one  way  or  another, 
trust^'es  of  the  public  welfare  Together  we 
5hare  the  task  of  administering  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people,  and  together  we 
share  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding the  future  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions both  here  and  around  the  world. 

It  is  fitting,  at  the  beginning  of  this  new- 
year — at  the  beginning  of  this  new  legisla- 
tive session — that  we  should  pause  to  rede- 
fine our  common  goals  and  Ui  examine  some 
of  the  issues  surrounding  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  observed  that.  "If 
we  could  first  see  where  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  tending,  we  could  better  Judge  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

President  Kennedy,  on  Monday,  provided 
such  an  overview  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  make  some  further 
observations  concerning  our  national  objec- 
tives In  the  fields  of  health  education,  and 
welfare. 

The.«;e  objectives  and  the  means  of  meet- 
ing them  have  often  been  the  subject  of 
vigorous  public  debate 

I  am  not  dismayed  by  this  attention.  It 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  programs  of  our 
Department  touch  directly,  most  inti- 
mately, the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
individual  citizens  of  our  Nation  Their 
spirited  reaction  to  our  programs  and  pro- 
posals is  not  something  to  be  deplored.  It 
Is  a  very  healthy  sign  of  American  democracy 
in  action. 

It  is  through  such  debate  that  we  arc  able 
to  reconcile  differing  points  of  view  and  pro- 
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duce  a  consensus  that  serves  as  a  basis  for 
action. 

It  is  this  that  propels  our  Nation  forward. 
When  we  fail  to  reach  a  consensus  on  mat- 
ters of  urgent  public  need,  as  in  education, 
for  example,  then  we  are  in  trouble.  For 
unless  our  Nation  can  move  forward,  not 
only  we  Americans  but  free  peoples  every- 
where are  Imperiled. 

How  to  resolve  the  differences  that  divide 
and  tend  to  immobilize  us.  how  to  keep  this 
Nation  movlnj:  along  on  all  fronts,  is  the 
function  of  government,  the  function  of  poll- 
tics,  the  function  of  responsible  citizenship. 
It  is  your  Job  and  mine. 

It  requires  the  free  flow  of  ideas  It  re- 
quires honest  effort  at  accommodation 
among  the  special  interests  that  are  ixmnd 
to  exist  in  a  pluralistic  society  such  as  ours. 
If  requires  broad  perspective  and  broad  un- 
derstanding of  all  these  interests. 

I  am  most  concerned  that  we  should  un- 
derstand each  other,  you  and  I  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  on  the  fundamental  issues  con- 
cerning our  objectives  in  health,  education. 
;ind  welfare. 

Let  us  s:e  ourselves  first  in  the  broadest 
pjssible  perspective  before  we  attempt  to 
resolve  the  finite  issues  that  appear  to  di- 
vide us.  There  is  much  that  we  are  agreed 
upon,  and  from  this  vantage  point  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  can  move  to  even  closer  un- 
derstandings and  to  more  productive  leader- 
ship for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  a  global  and  historic  perspective  we 
know  these  things: 

Tliat  we  are  a  nation  of  185  million  people 
in  a  world  of  3  billion,  one-third  of  whom 
live  under  the  yoke  of  conimunism. 

Tliat  we  share  grave  responsibility  for 
leadership  of  the  free  world; 

That  we  are  a  people  of  diverse  n.itional 
origins  and  races,  with  diflTering  religious 
and  political  beliefs,  who  have  made  a  com- 
mon commitment  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
man  and  to  support  the  rule  of  law. 

We  are  also  a  compassionate  people,  a  peo- 
ple of  good  conscience,  whose  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  others  is  a  fundamental 
and  active  component  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  ours  is  a 
unique  experiment  in  democracy.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  fulfilled  many  of  the  great  ex- 
pectations of  our  Founding  Fathers  We 
have  survived  the  bitter  tests  of  civil  strife 
and  economic  hardship — of  world  conflict 
and  militantly  challenging  Ideologies.  Our 
people  have  prospered  Our  national  stature 
has  grown. 

But  the  time  of  testing  is  not  yet  Ov  er  We 
are  not  preordained  either  to  succeed  or  to 
fail.  Our  destiny  will  be  determined  by  our 
actions,  by  our  response  to  the  needs  and  the 
aspirations  of  mankind  tod.^y  and  tomorrow. 
here  and  around  the  globe 

During  the  last  20  years,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  the  world  has  been  undergoing 
a  remarkable  change  in  htiman  attitudes 

This  .social  and  political  change  which  we 
are  experiencing  is  still  too  close  for  objective 
evaluation.  That  will  be  a  task  for  future 
historians.  But  we  can  perceive  its  general 
outlines  in  the  changing  social,  pclitical.  and 
economic  structure  of  Western  democratic 
st.ites. 

Tlie  change  was  heralded  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  when  he  added  "freedom  from 
want"  to  the  essential  rights  of  man  It  was 
echoed  by  Winston  Churchill  when  he  pro- 
claimed our  era  "the  century  of  the  common 
man."  One  of  its  first  major  international 
expressions  was  the  Marshall  plan,  a  truly 
historic  gesture  of  man"s  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  which  infused  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  with  new  life  and  new  hope. 


The  concept  of  the  Atlantic  Community, 
the  growth  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  Truman  doctrine,  the  decolonization 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Alliance  for  Progre.'s 
in  our  own  hemisphere,  all  these  are  mani- 
festations of  the  Interdependence  of  free  n-x- 
tions  and  of  the  rising  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  free  peoples  for  a  new  kind  cf 
society,  for  creation  of  what  President  Ken- 
nedy has  called  "a  new  world  cf  law,  where- 
the  strong  are  just  and  the  weak  secure  ar.d 
the  peace  preserved  " 

Thi5  is  the  promise  of  democracy.  Whether 
this  new  world  of  law  ultimately"  comes  into 
being  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  us.  on  our  own  continued  strength,  on 
our  ability  to  achieve  social  and  economic 
progress  in  our  own  land.  We  must  continue 
to  demonstrate  that  a  free  society  is  a  viable 
.'ociety  In  which  the  rights  of  man  are  guar- 
anteed, in  which  the  common  good  Is  sought 
by  common  consent,  In  which  civilization  can 
grow  and  prosper. 

This  is  the  larger  picture  But  It  is  in 
this  context  that  I  would  like  you  to  con- 
sider this  administration's  objectives  i:i 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  For  we  can 
no  longer  view  the  needs  of  our  society  or 
the  obligations  of  our  Government  without 
an  awareness  cf  our  place  in  the  familv  of 
man. 

Deterrents  to  progress  In  our  land  are  nn 
different  from  those  in  any  other.  Dlse.ise 
and  poverty,  ignorance  and"  idleness  all  bear 
tlie  same  form  and  wear  the  same  face.  We 
are  pledged  to  overcome  them.  Not  all  of 
them  today,  or  tomorrow,  or  even  perhaps  in 
this  generation.  But  we  are  pledged  ti 
make  a  fresh  start  And  we  have  made  a 
fresh  start. 

We  h.ive  begun  by  reaffirming  our  faith  in 
the  individual,  in  the  185  million  men, 
women,  and  children  who  make  up  our  na- 
tional family.  Our  goal  is  to  increase  their 
personal  freedom,  to  enlarge  their  capacity 
to  build  a  good  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

We  believe  tliat  this  can  best  be  done  by 
preventing  the  conditions  that  lead  to  de- 
pendency, to  loss  of  personal  freedom.  Or, 
if  we  are  too  late,  we  would  seek  to  restore 
their  independence,  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves. 

In  every  field  of  social  action,  in  health,  in 
education,  in  welfare,  these  a.pproaches  are 
applicable.     And  they  make  sense. 

Our  social  security  system  provides  basic 
economic  Independence  for  retired  or  dis- 
abled workers,  their  widows,  and  surviving 
children.  This  does  not  intrude  upon  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  dignity.  It  makes  them 
possible. 

Our  proposal  to  extend  this  insurance  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  basic  health  needs  of  the 
aged  is  another  preventive  measure,  bearing 
no  relation  to  socialized  medicine.  It  would 
help  protect  the  economic  independence  of 
older  people  by  allowing  them  to  Insure 
them.>:elves  against  some  of  the  crippling 
costs  of  illness  by  prepaying  part  of  these 
costs  during  their  working  years. 

In  the  field  of  education  we  are  facing  a 
national  crisis  of  alarming  proportions.  The 
growth  of  our  economy  is  stunted  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  large  and  still  growing  number 
of  educationally  handicapped  people,  more 
than  8  million  functional  illiterates,  1  mil- 
lion school  dropout*  each  year,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women  whose 
skills  are  becoming  obsolete  in  today's  highly 
developed  industrial  society  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  experiencing  a  severe  shortage 
of  highly  skilled  manpower,  particularly  in 
the  scientific  and  technical  fields. 

Thus.  Important  national  objectives  are 
threatened  by  inadequacies  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Federal  aid  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated, but  of  necessity  can   be  only  a  small 
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part  ot  the  total  $30  billion  Invested  an- 
nually In  tills  country  for  education  from 
all  sources.  Accordingly,  the  Federal  oon- 
trlbutlon  to  education  must  be  used  to  the 
mazlmiun  possible  advantage  of  oiir  schools. 
Primarily,  as  President  Kennedy  pointed 
out  In  his  budget  message.  Federal  aid  must 
"provide  a  major  Impetiis  to  the  solution  of 
a  selected  number  of  critical  educational 
problems." 

The  President  has  proposed  that  the  Office 
of  Education  be  strengthened  and  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  play  an  in- 
creasing role  In  supporting  the  education 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  Other  phases 
of  the  program,  to  quote  the  President,  are 
designed  "to  obtain  improved  quality  In  all 
levels  and  types  of  education  •  •  •  to  help 
break  crucial  bottlenecks  In  the  capacity  of 
our  educational  system  by  providing  funds 
for  biilldlng  expansion  *  *  *  to  increase 
opjxntunlties  for  individuals  to  obtain  edu- 
cation and  training  by  broadening  and  facili- 
tating access  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
by  providing  an  expanded  range  of  tech- 
nical, vocational,  and  professional  training 
opportunities  for  teachers  and  students." 

This  is  not  too  ambitious  a  program  for 
America.  Every  phase  of  It  is  geared  to 
stimulate  State  and  local  activity  In  over- 
coming an  Inunedlate  and  urgent  national 
need. 

And  every  phase  of  the  porgram,  in  one 
way  or  another,  has  this  objective:  To  pre- 
vent the  tragic  waste  of  stunted  intellec- 
tual development  in  individual  human  lives 
and  to  assiire  that  tne  Nation  has  the  skUls 
and  brainpower  it  will  need  for  the  long  haul 
In  the  years  to  c<xne. 

This  program  stands  on  its  merits. - 
In  the  field  of  health,  the  principle  of 
preventive  and  protective  Federal  action  in 
concert  with  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities has  long  been  practiced  with  success. 
The  record  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
one  of  progressive  triumphs  over  the  agents 
of  death,  human  suffering,  and  disease. 

These  efforts  will  be  continued  and 
strengthened  and  hopefully  expanded  to  In- 
clude national  programs  to  prevent  the  ap- 
palling waste  of  hiunan  lives  resulting  from 
mental  retardation,  from  drug  addiction, 
from   accidents,   and   other   causes. 

Our  public  health  needs  today  are  further 
complicated  by  manmade  hazards  in  the  en- 
vironment, by  the  pollution  of  our  water- 
ways and  the  contamination  of  our  atmos- 
phere from  Industrial  wastes,  automobile 
exhaust,  and  the  very  same  chemicals  that 
serve  to  protect  us. 

During  the  last  Congress  we  sought  and 
received  authority  to  strengthen  our  nation- 
wide program  of  water  pollution  control,  a 
major  legislative  achievement.  We  believe 
that  effective  air  pollution  control  will  re- 
quire a  major  Joint  effort  of  nationwide 
scope. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  omi  man- 
power needs  In  the  health  fields.  Today's 
shortages  of  doctors  and  dentists,  n\irses  and 
public  health  specialists  wlU  not  be  over- 
come because  we  are  already  too  late  to  do 
much  about  them.  Tomorrow's  shortages 
we  can  prevent  by  preparing  for  tomorrow's 
needs.  This  will  require  a  huge  national 
effort  to  expand  our  medical  teaching  facili- 
ties, to  Increase  enrollments  in  medical 
schools  by  at  least  50  percent  and  in  dental 
schools  by  100  percent. 

These  are  our  major  objectives  in  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  I  believe  they  are 
sound  objectives.  They  are  all  aimed  at 
guarding  and  conserving  oiu-  himaan  re- 
sources, protecting  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  individual  citizens  of  this  Nation  and 
promoting  its  general  welfare. 

They  are  forthright,  practical,  and  re- 
sponsible approaches  to  difHcult  social  and 
economic  problems  that  must  be  solved. 

The  tasks  we  face  today  are  not  the  same 
as    those   of   yesterday.    They   require   new 


approaches,  new  tools,  and  the  testing  of  new 
ideas.  Only  by  remaining  flexible  in  our 
thinking  and  in  our  attitudes  can  we  meet 
the  challenges  of  change. 

And  change  we  must,  for  the  status  quo 
is  neither  safe  nor  desirable.  We  are  by 
nature  an  open  society,  a  dynamic  society, 
that  Is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  people 
and  protective  of  their  human  rights.  Other 
nations  are  looking  to  us,  and  we  shall  not 
disappoint  them. 

Among  our  goals,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
is  the  provision  of  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities for  women. 

We  have  not  yet  provided  a  fully  satis- 
factory answer  to  Susan  Anthony's  question: 
"Are  women  persons?"  In  spite  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  In  securing  for  women 
their  basic  rights,  there  remain  shameful  In- 
equalities and  prejudices  that  prevent  the 
full  partnership  of  women  in  our  democracy. 

The  establishment  by  the  President  of  his 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  Is  a 
frank  acknowledgment  that  much  mor»"  can 
and  needs  to  be  done  to  assure  that  women 
in  our  society  are  part  of  "the  whole  body  of 
the  people."  The  Federal  Government  has 
assxxmed  its  leadership  responsibility  in  this 
area  by  translating  Intent  Into  action.  Our 
department  has  consistently  supported  a 
nondiscrimination  policy  in  employment 
and  promotions  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  be  convinced  of  the 
huge  contributions  that  women  can  make  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Nation's  welfare. 
We  know  how  great  It  has  been  and  can  be. 

We  rely,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Federal  agency,  on  the  efforts  of  women  to 
further  our  programs  of  social  Improvement 
through  voluntary  and  profesalonal  activity 
at  national.  State,  and  local  levels. 

We  also  rely  on  your  leadership. 

In  the  important  unllnlshed  business  of 
achieving  social  progress  In  our  land,  this 
year  and  In  the  years  to  come,  may  we  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  your  leadership,  your 
talents,  and  from  the  high  sense  of  purpose 
and  dedication  that  you  bring  to  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs. 


January  29 


George  Maarer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  29, 1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  on  November  16 
of  my  dear  friend,  George  J.  Maurer, 
from  a  heart  attack. 

George  was  a  native  of  Easton,  Pa., 
who  received  his  education  in  the  paro- 
chial school  of  his  hometown  and  at  the 
George  Washington  University  School 
Of  Law  here  In  Washington. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  was  only 
56  years  of  age,  but  he  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  long  and  out- 
standing career  of  service  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.  His  first  job  was  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  from  where  he 
was  requisitioned  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Speaker's  Office  in  1939.  In  September 
1943  he  began  his  work  as  a  reading 
clerk  of  the  House  and  during  the  long 
years  that  have  since  gone  by  George 
won  the  friendship  and  admiration  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  by  his  un- 
stinting devotion  to  his  work  as  well  as 


by  the  efficient  way  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  responsibilities. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  George  and 
the  smooth  efficiency  he  displayed  in 
discharging  his  duties  has  set  a  high 
target  for  his  successor  to  achieve  and 
emulate. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  to 
George  Maurer's  widow  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  my  heartfelt  con- 
dolences and  to  assure  them  that  their 
grief  and  sorrow  is  shared  by  the  host 
of  George's  good  friends  here  at  the 
Capitol. 


Ohio's  FaTorite  Son 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1963 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  6 
months  since  his  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Eduatlon.  and  Welfare. 
Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  has 
proven  himself  a  tireless  worker  dedi- 
cated to  the  successful  administration 
Of  his  far-reaching  Department.  More 
recently.  Secretary  Celebrezze  rendered 
extra  service  in  his  cordial  meetings  with 
Premier  Amintore  Panfani.  of  Italy, 
serving  to  strengthen  the  ties  between 
our  nations. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  proud  of  Its  favor- 
ite son,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
and  continues  to  bring  great  honors  to 
Ohio. 

On  Saturday,  January  26,  at  the  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  Lawyers  Club,  Secretary 
Celebrezze  delivered  the  following  in- 
spiring address: 
Remarks  by  Anthony  J.  Cixebrezze,  Secrz- 

TAHT  or  HSALTB,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELTAKK 

Since  I  am  a  lawyer  by  trade  and  since  all 
of  us  here  are  from  Ohio,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  Indulge  me  in  a  stipulation 
or  two  about  our  State. 

Without  maUng  too  fine  a  legal  point  of 
it,  I  think  that  in  these  circumstances  we 
can  stipulate  that  Ohio  is  a  great  State — and 
that  all  Ohioans  are  great  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  on  this 
occasion  I  could  probably  stipulate  that 
Ohio  is  the  greatest  of  all  States.  But  that 
would  be  bragging,  and  since — among  our 
many  other  virtues — we  are  naturally  mod- 
est, we'll  simply  stipulate  that  we're  a  great 
group  of  people  from  a  great  State,  leaving 
the  superlatives  to  someone  else.  There  are, 
after  all,  only  so  many  superlatives,  and  those 
that  New  York  and  Texas  haven't  cornered, 
Alaska  and  California  have — or  will. 

So  acknowledging  our  natural  modesty,  we 
win  simply  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts.  We 
will  merely  note  that  Ohio  was  the  pioneer 
Sute  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters 
in  American  history — the  development  of  the 
Northwest  Territory— and  that  It  has  been  a 
leader  ever  since. 

We'll  merely  note  that  Ohio  Is  blessed  with 
rich  soli,  abundant  water,  healthful  climate^ 
and  all  other  characteristics  of  a  fine  piece 
of  real  estate  and  that  its  people  are  indus- 
trious, Imaginative,  honest,  forthright,  pro- 
gressive, conservative,  and  otherwise — by  any 
standard — quite  without  fault. 

I  could,  of  course,  go  on.  But  having  stip- 
ulated  these  self-evident  facts,   I  am   sure 
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none  of  vis  wants  to  dwell  overlong  on  the 
past  or  even  on  the  present.  The  past  is 
static — at  least  to  the  extent  that  It  doesn't 
get  rewritten.  And  there's  not  much  any  of 
us  can  do  about  the  present — it,  too.  Is  in  the 
process  of  freezing  Into  the  past. 

But  the  future.  That's  where  the  great 
game  Is — always  ahead  of  us.  The  seed  not 
vet  planted,  the  machine  not  yet  Invented, 
the  song  not  yet  sung — these  are  the  things 
that  lead  us  on. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don't 
underrate  the  past.  It  Is  not  only  Impor- 
tant. It  is  Imperative  that  we  understand 
and  Interpret  the  past  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  grasp  the  significance  of  tjie  present.  We 
must  know  the  past  and  appreciate  the  pres- 
ent if  we  are  to  command — and  not  be  com- 
manded by — the  future. 

But  granted  the  most  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  past,  the  most  sensitive  appreciation 
of  the  present — granted  all  that,  and  the 
future  Is  still  an  uncertain  business. 

What  will  the  world  be  like — 10.  20.  30 
years  from  now?  What  will  America  be  like? 
What  will  Ohio  be  like? 

No  one,  of  course,  can  know  with  certainty. 
But  we  do  know  that  what  each  of  us  does 
or  does  not  do  tomorrow  may — and  In  all 
probability  will— have  some  bearing  on  the 
shape  of  things  to  come. 

The  other  evening  I  was  in  Cleveland 
helping  to  celebrate  the  70th  birthday  an- 
niversary of  a  great  and  wonderful  friend — 
Rabbi  Abba  HlUel  Silver.  And  I  quoted 
some  of  Rabbi  Silver's  own  words  from  an 
address  he  had  given  several  years  ago. 

"We  have  long  been  admonished  by  our 
sages  not  to  observe  the  wind  too  closely 
lest  we  fall  to  sow,  nor  to  regard  the  clouds 
with  too  mnch  concern  lest  we  fail  to  reap." 

I  like  those  words — let  us  not  observe  the 
wind  too  closely  lest  we  fail  to  sow  or  regard 
the  clouds  with  too  much  concern  lest  we 
fail  to  reap. 

Somehow  these  words  remind  me  of  the 
traveler  who  stopped  to  ask  the  way  of  a  local 
citizen.  You  all  know  the  story  of  how  the 
local  citizen,  after  deep  thought  and  a 
number  of  false  starts,  finally  gave  up  and 
said  to  the  traveler:  'You  can't  get  there 
from  here." 

We  are  seeking  our  way  to  the  21st  century. 
It  is  Just  over  the  horizon,  but  how  do  we  get 
there  from  here?  Or  more  precisely,  how  do 
we  go  about  making  the  world  of  the  21st 
century  the  kind  of  world  we  want  It  to  be? 

From  some  of  the  things  you  read,  you 
sometimes  get  the  notion  that  there's  no 
way  to  get  to  the  2l8t  century  from  here  and 
that  anyone  who  tries  to  figure  it  out  ought 
to  have  his  head — and  even  his  motives — 
examined. 

I  expect  that  somehow  we'll  make  it,  but 
I  think  we  can  stipulate  that  it's  going  to 
take  some  doing.  We're  going  to  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  sowing,  wind  or  no  wind,  and  a 
lot  of  reaping,  clouds  or  no  clouds. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  keep  a  nation 
like  this  humming.  But  work  is  no  problem. 
We  seem  to  like  work,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  continue  to  like  it. 

The  point  is  that  it  Isn't  enough  In  this 
day  and  age — if  Indeed  it  ever  was— merely 
to  get  "A"  for  effort.  The  really  difficult 
part  Is  making  our  efforts,  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation,  count.  And  that  means  develop- 
ing and  using  all  our  resources. 

Up  to  now,  I  haven't  mentioned  my  domi- 
nant concerns,  and  I  don't  Intend  to  burden 
you  with  them  this  evening.  But  since  we 
are  making  some  stipulations,  I  think  we 
must  stipulate  that  progress  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  are  essential 
to  our  progress  as  a  nation. 

And  we  have  made  progress  in  all  these 
fields.  We  are  spending  more  money  for 
medical  research  than  any  nation  on  earth, 
we  have  provided  more  education  for  more 
people  than  any  nation  in  history,  and  we 
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are  spending  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  see 
that  no  one  is  destitute. 

In  short,  we  have  gone  to  considerable 
trouble  to  deal  with  those  problems  which 
are  of  manifest  public  concern.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Are  we  really  taking  advantage  of 
our  opportunities  in  these  fields? 

I  suggest  that  merely  aUevlatlng  human 
problems  is  a  costly  investment.  I  suggest 
that  this  approach  belongs  to  a  less  en- 
lightened, leas  resourceful  age. 

The  youth  loitering  on  the  street  corner, 
out  of  school,  out  of  work — is  he  merely  a 
problem,  or  does  he  represent  an  oppor- 
tunity? 

The  once-clean  river,  laden  by  waste  and 
debris — is  this  merely  a  problem,  or  does 
cleaning  it  up  represent  an  opportunity  for 
progress? 

The  mentally  ill.  living  out  their  lives  In 
custodial  institutions  because  known  meth- 
ods of  treatment  are  not  available  to  them — 
are  they  merely  problems,  or  do  they  repre- 
sent opportunities  for  constructive  action? 

In  a  less  enlightened,  less  resourceful  age. 
the  most  we  could  hope  to  do  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
was  to  try  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

But  times  have  changed.  We  now  know 
that  it  is  poasible,  through  timely  and  con- 
structive action,  to  prevent  many  of  the 
problems  that  have  beset  humanity  through- 
out the  ages. 

It  seems  to  me  the  better  part  of  prudence 
that  we  steadily  move  in  that  direction — In 
the  direction  not  only  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems after  they  have  arisen  but  in  the  di- 
rection of  preventing  them  from  occurring 
In  the  first  place. 

There  is  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  so 
important  to  our  progress  and  well-being  as 
a  nation  as  Increasing  the  vitality  of  our 
educational  system.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  this  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
as  we  advance  further  and  fxirther  into  the 
age  of  technology. 

Consider  merely  one  product  of  technol- 
ogy— automation.  Consider  the  problems  it 
poses  for  our  educational  system — and  the 
opportunities  it  offers  for  increased  produc- 
tivity and  the  manifold  benefits  that  go 
with  it.  But  we  mxist  look  upon  automation 
as  an  opportunity  for  all — ^rather  than  a 
problem  for  many — if  its  true  value  is  to  be 
realized. 

Well,  I  said  I  wouldn't  burden  you  this 
evening  with  these  concerns.  If  I  haven't 
kept  my  promise,  I  apologize.  But  in  all 
candor.  I  think  we  must  stipulate  that  the 
work  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  is  not  yet 
done. 

I  think  we  must  stipulate  that  Ohio,  In 
common  with  all  the  other  States,  must  not 
rest  on  past  achievements  but  must  keep 
moving  forward — toward  the  21st  century. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  way  to  get  there 
from  here — if  we  will  but  find  it. 


Exemption  of  Pension  Payments  by  Re- 
tired U.S.  GoTernment  Employees — 
H.R.  533 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irxw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 9.  1963.  I  introduced  H.R.  533  to 
exempt  from  income  tax,  annuities,  and 
pensions  paid  by  the  United  States  to 
its  employees. 


It  has  long  been  believed  that  most 
people  should  retire  at  65  years  of  age. 
Howerer,  every  day  more  and  more  peo- 
ple eligible  for  retirement  refuse  to  quit 
because  they  find  that  their  pension  will 
be  inadequate  to  live  on.  Especially  Is 
this  true  for  the  Government  employee 
who  finds  that  his  small  annuity  is  fur- 
ther reduced  by  income  taxes. 

Anyone  who  retires  on  a  i>ension  or 
annuity  of  $3,000.  $4,000,  or  $5,000  will 
usually  be  forced  to  live  on  an  income 
considerably  less  than  his  former  income. 
Steadily  rising  living  costs  and  the  de- 
preciation of  the  dollar  will  make  life 
in  the  late  years  of  life  an  even  more 
unpleasant  prospect.  Therefore,  the 
Government  should  not  place  further 
obstacles  in  the  way  by  taxing  the  small 
income  of  these  people  during  the  de- 
clining years  of  their  lives  when  their 
expenses  are  especially  high.  Rather, 
the  Government  should  encourage  its 
people  to  retire  and  take  steps  to  insure 
financial  independence  in  their  old  age. 
Exemption  of  Government  employees' 
pension  payments  from  the  income  tax 
will  provide  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  do  not  urge  that  the  Congress  should 
restore  to  aU  annuitants  the  same  pur- 
chasing power  they  once  had,  but  it  can 
and  should  allow  them  the  same  tax 
benefits  that  it  allows  others  who  draw 
pensions  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  For 
example,  pensions  paid  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  Social  Security  pro- 
grams are  exempt  from  all  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  As  an  illustration  of  bow 
this  discriminates  against  the  retired 
Federal  Government  employee,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  while  a  retired 
railway  worker  enjoys  tliis  tax  relief  for 
his  pension,  the  retired  railway  poeial 
employee  who  may  have  worked  right 
beside  him  enjoys  no  such  r^ief.  This 
discrimination  cannot  be  justified. 
Therefore,  my  proposal  is  introduced  to 
promote  equity  where  there  is  need  for  it. 


A  Tribute  to  Fatber  Jmnipcro  Serra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVar 

or   CAUrOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVBS 

Tuesday,  January  29, 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  a  man  to  whom  the  people 
of  California  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude;  the  man:  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  a  Franciscan  missionary  and  an 
outstanding:  figure  in  the  annals  of  Cali- 
fornia history. 

Entering  the  Franciscan  Order  in  the 
year  1730,  Father  Serra  soon  became 
engaged  in  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking that  was  to  occupy  his  atten- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  July  16.  1769,  the  San  Diego  mis- 
sion was  founded,  under  the  authoritjr 
of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  Father 
Serra  became  president  of  the  mission. 
IXiring  the  next  15  years  he  served  as  the 
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Kiiidinif  force  that  resiilted  in  the  suc- 
cessfiU  occupation  of  what  is  today  the 
State  of  California.  During  his  presi- 
dency nine  missions  were  founded.  At 
the  close  of  1783,  7  months  before  his 
death,  more  than  6,000  Indians  were  re- 
corded as  baptised,  while  more  than 
5.003  had  been  confirmed.  Equally  as- 
toimding  was  the  material  progress  im- 
der  the  missions,  which  thrived  and 
prospered  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Serra. 

This  man — ^Father  Serra — was  a  per- 
son of  deep  faith  and  boundless  trust  in 
Ood.  Of  keen  mind  and  indomitable 
will,  he  secured  the  California  region  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  and,  in  so  doing, 
set  the  stage  for  the  mighty  develop- 
ments that  have  since  occurred  on  our 
Pacific  coast,  to  the  wonderment  of  the 
world  at  large. 


Medical  Aid  for  Senior  Citizens  Under 
tli«   Sodal    Sccnrity   Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  Krw   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1963 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
giving  top  priority  to  the  proposal  to 
give  medical  aid  to  our  senior  citizens 
imder  the  social  security  program,  and 
further  liberalization  of  the  social  se- 
curity laws. 

I  have  again  introduced  my  bill  pro- 
viding for  such  medical  aid,  and  will 
spare  no  efforts  to  secure  its  passage.  I 
consider  this  a  major  resix)nsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  one  which  should  be 
met  without  further  delay.  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  continue  to  ig- 
nore the  hardships  being  suffered  by  our 
older  citizens  because  of  their  inability 
to  pay  for  adequate  medical  care.  It  is 
estimated  that  half  of  our  senior  citizens 
over  65  years  old— 8,000,000  of  them— 
live  in  abject  poverty.  The  average  per 
capita  income  of  those  over  65  Is  now 
estimated  to  be  slightly  over  $20  a  week— 
about  $1,000  a  year.  Now  consider  that 
medical  costs  during  the  1950's  went  up 
by  36  percent,  hospitalization  costs  rose 
by  65  percent,  and  group  hospitalization 
costs — Blue  Cross  premiums — rose  by  83 
percent.  When  our  senior  citizens  can 
barely  afford  to  eat,  they  have  no  sdter- 
native  except  to  deny  themselves  neces- 
sary medical  attention. 

I  consider  It  a  sad  commentary  upon 
'  our  great  Nation  that  we  have  so  blithely 
and  shamefully  neglected  this  large  por- 
tion of  our  population.  Congress  must 
be  made  to  face,  and  effectively  deal 
with,  this  grave  problem  and  help  our 
senior  citizens. 

I  have  also  reintroduced  my  bill  to  re- 
move the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
out&lde  Income  which  an  individual  may 

earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  so- 
cial security  and  to  provide  that  full 
benefits  thereimder,  when  based  upon 
the  attainment  of  retirement  age.  will 


be  payable  to  men  at  age  60   and  to 
women  at  age  55. 

Under  existing  law,  social  security  an- 
nuitants are  permitted  to  earn  only  up 
to  $1,200  per  year;  if  they  earn  more 
than  this  sum,  they  are  penalized;  de- 
ductions are  made  from  their  social  secu- 
rity payments.  No  one  can  possibly  sup- 
port a  home  on  his  social  security  check. 
When  social  security  p&yvaents  represent 
a  pensioner's  entire  income,  if  he  wishes 
to  enjoy  a  dignified  existence  and  not 
become  an  object  of  charity,  he  must 
find  some  employment.  The  law  as  it 
stands  now  hurts  the  very  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  originally  in- 
tended— those  who  work  for  their  living. 
If  the  morale  and  well-being  of  our  older 
citizens  Is  to  be  restored,  the  limitation 
must  be  removed. 

Another  important  amendment  pro- 
vided in  my  biU  would  enable  men  to  col- 
lect full  social  security  benefits  at  the  age 
of  60;  women  could  collect  at  the  age  of 
55.  Many  workers  who  wish  to  retire 
at  an  earlier  age  and  are  financially  able 
to  do  so  when  they  can  Include  social 
security  payments  should  be  given  that 
opportunity.  They  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
their  later  years  in  leisure  after  many 
years  of  toil.  Also,  by  reUrtng,  they  pro- 
vide vacancies  for  the  younger  men  and 
women  who  need  employment.  There 
are  many  workers  in  poor  health  who 
must  struggle  to  work  in  their  last  years 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  quit,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  age  of  62  and  their 
social  security  benefits  and  a  lessening 
of  their  hardships.  A  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  assisting  our  senior 
citizens  is  to  reduce  the  age  limits  as 
provided  in  my  bill. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
crease, in  the  case  of  children  who  are 
attending  school,  from  18  to  21  years  the 
age  until  the  child's  insurance  benefits 
may  be  received  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Many  of  our  young  people  are 
forced  to  leave  high  school  after  com- 
pleting a  year  or  two,  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  18,  and  go  to  work,  because  social 
security  payments  are  stopped.  Those 
who  wish  to  attend  college  are  prevented 
from  doing  so.  This  occurs  when  the 
family  is  in  poor  circumstances  and  de- 
pendent upon  such  payments  to  take  care 
of  the  child's  expenses  and  support.  Ed- 
ucation of  our  youth  is  important;  the 
assistance  provided  by  my  bill  is  neces- 
sary, so  that  our  young  people  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  education  possible. 


Janitary  29 


Yoath  ConteryatioD  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERINAN  TOLL 

OF   PINNSTLVAlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29. 1963 
Mr.  TOLL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 

sponsoring  the  bill  to  create  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  Under  this  bill  un- 
employed young  men  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  23  would  be  given  the  opportunity 


to  undertake  useful  conservation  work  in 
America's  great  out  of  doors.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  of  150,000  young  men 
for  a  year's  service. 

This  bill  presents  an  approach  which 
would  go  a  long  way  in  directing  the  en- 
ergies of  the  youth  of  America,  in  devel- 
oping our  young  men  physically  and 
morally,  besides  having  an  inestimable 
value  in  conserving  our  natural  forest 
lands  and  parks. 

I  have  been  active  for  many  years  in 
the  legislative  field  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  hazards  which  are  attached  to  the 
problem  of  youth.  Dr.  John  Otto  Relne- 
mann,  director  of  probation  of  the  coun- 
ty court  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  great 
supporter  of  the  bill  which  I  sponsored  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  create  forestry 
camps.  It  was  enacted  in  the  1955  ses- 
sion and  it  operates  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  department  of  welfare  and 
the  department  of  forests  and  waters 

In  Philadelphia  under  the  leadership 
of  Commissioner  Randolph  Wise  the 
city's  welfare  department  has  had  con- 
siderable success  with  a  youth  conser- 
vation  corps  program  since  1959. 

I  hope  that  this  important  legislation 
will  be  enacted  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress. 
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Block  Back-Door  Spendinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF   NKW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  I  introduced  a  resolution— House 
Resolution  174 — to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  so  that  bills 
authorizing  loans  or  advance  contractual 
Obligations  against  the  Treasury  could 
not  receive  House  consideration  unless 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  pro- 
vide conformity  with  the  Constitution's 
clearly  stated  limitation: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  In  consequence  of  an  appropriation 
made  by  law. 

This  provision  was  intended  to  assure 
that  all  expenditures  from  the  Public 
Treasury  would  be  carefully  weighed  in 
terms  of  necessity,  available  revenue  and 
fiscal  soundness. 

However,  because  of  an  interpretation 
of  the  House  rules  in  1949,  legislative 
scrutiny  and  control  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  expended  were  eliminated. 
Consequently,  whenever  an  administra- 
tion becomes  impatient  with  the  tried- 
and-true  method  of  financing  projects, 
it  merely  seeks  authority  to  borrow  from 
Treasury  trust  funds — in  some  cases 
amounting  to  many  billions — without 
bothering  to  get  a  legislative  appropria- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  chal- 
lenged to  fight  against  Inflation  and  for 


a  stable  economy,  the  power  and  ability 
to  control  the  public  purse  must  be  re- 
stored to  Congress.  At  stake  is  national 
solvency  and  public  confidence  in  our 
economy,  both  here  and  abroad. 

Further  back-door  drains  on  the  Treas- 
ury will  occur  until  Government  agen- 
cies are  compelled  to  go  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  justify  their 
expenditures  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

In  offering  this  resolution.  I  joined 
with  more  than  120  other  Members  who 
introduced  similar  measures  or  an- 
nounced their  support  of  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  oppose  back-door  spending. 


Analyzing  the  President's  Message  on 
Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
is  for  education  the  best  for  the  most ;  in 
quality  second  to  none;  in  quantity,  all 
of  our  people,  if  that  is  possible.  We  all 
agree  with  the  President  when  he  says. 
"Education  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  freedom  and  progress."  The  many 
general  statements  he  makes  are  good 
reading,  such  statements  as,  "funda- 
mentally, education  is  and  must  be  a  lo- 
cal responsibility,  for  it  thrives  best 
when  nurtured  at  the  grassroots  of  our 
democracy." 

Where  then  is  there  any  disagreement 
with  the  President.  Here  it  is,  on  page 
13  of  his  message: 

The  program  here  proposed  Is  reasonable 
and  yet  far  reaching.  It  offers  Federal  as- 
slstilhce  without  Federal  control. 

There  it  Is.  the  nonsequitur.  The 
President's  inconsistencies  are  the  basis 
for  honest  disagreement. 

Federal  aid  requires  Federal  control 
or  else  we  fail  to  do  our  fiscally  responsi- 
ble job  as  Congressmen.  And  Federal 
control  contradicts  the  local  control  the 
President  eulogizes. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  evaluate 
selectively,  as  the  President  endeavors 
to  do,  the  various  programs  because  the 
statement  is  utterly  self-contradictory 
and  self-defeating. 

The  best  and  only  maximum  educa- 
tional program  in  a  free  society  will 
come  from  local  and  private  effort,  not 
government.  This  is  the  maximum  to 
follow. 

Perhaps  the  President's  own  languge 
shows  most  pitilessly  his  misunderstand- 
ing and  inconsistency : 

In  all  the  years  of  our  national  life,  the 
American  people — in  partnership  with  their 
governments — have  continued  to  insist  that 
"the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged, ■■  as  the  Oontinentai  Congress 
affirmed  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance.  Fun- 
damentally, education  is  and  must  always  be 
a  local  responsibility,  for  it  thrives  best 
when  nurtured  at  the  grassroots  of  our 
democracy.  But  in  our  present  era  of  eco- 
nomic   expansion,    population    growth,    and 


technological  advance,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate efforts  are  insufficient.  These  efforts 
must  be  reinforced  by  national  support.  If 
American  education  is  to  yield  a  maximum 
of  Individual  development  and  national  well- 
being. 

Now  study  that  statement.  What  did 
he  say  and  mean.  For  example.  "The 
American  people,  in  partnership  with 
their  governments."  This  is  impossible. 
We  have  a  government  of.  by  and  for 
people,  do  we  not?  So  it  follows  accord- 
ing to  the  President  that  people  are  in 
partnership  with  themselves — a  rather 
ridiculous  situation.  Such  error  of 
judgment  and  of  the  role  of  government 
is  particularly  serious  when  it  is  our 
President  who  is  erring.  We  must  point 
out  and  correct  his  errors — not  permit 
their  acceptance  £is  basic  American 
thinking. 

The  President  goes  on : 

In  our  present  era  of  economic  expansion, 
population  growth,  and  technological  ad- 
vance, State,  local,  and  private  efforts  are 
insufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  system  there 
is  nothing  but  the  private  efforts  and 
initiative  of  the  people.  The  Govern- 
ment creates  no  wealth,  only  the  indus- 
try of  the  people  does  that.  What  you 
profKKe  is  to  take  the  wealth  from  the 
people  at  the  local  level  and  return  it  to 
them  in  whatever  manner  an  all- 
encompassing  Federal  bureaucracy  de- 
termines. This  is  not  the  way  we  have 
been  taught  to  solve  our  problems.  It 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  which  gives  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
for  themselves. 

Because  we  are  experiencing  popula- 
tion growth,  economic  expansion,  and 
technological  advance  are  we  to  throw 
the  Constitution  out  the  window?  Are 
we  no  longer  sure  the  people  can  be  the 
government?  I  do  not  beheve  it.  The 
best  way  to  handle  education  is  still  at 
the  local  level.  The  most  help  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  give  is  to  trim  the 
fat  from  the  budget  so  that  people  will 
be  able  to  keep  more  of  their  own  money 
and  they,  at  the  local  level,  will  take 
care  of  building  enough  schools,  hiring 
the  best  teachers,  and  providing  for  their 
children  the  best  educational  system. 


Small  Business  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  read  with  interest,  and  I  may 
say  some  dismay,  a  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  concerning  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  articles,  written  by  Mr.  Dickson 
Preston,  give  a  biased,  incomplete,  and 
distorted  account  of  both  the  functions 
of  this  agency  and  the  services  it  offers 
to  the  Nation's  smaU  business  firms. 


If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  mention  just  one  of  the  several  very 
important  functions  of  SBA  which  Mr. 
Preston  either  overlooked  or  chose  not 
to  discuss.  And  I  am  rather  surprised, 
too,  at  this  omission,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Preston's  articles  discussed  at  length 
SBA's  lending  activities. 

One  of  the  most  important  facets  of 
SBA's  lending  program,  is  that  of  making 
loans  to  local  development  companies 
organized  specifically  to  assist  small 
firms. 

This  authority,  given  to  SBA  by  Con- 
gress through  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  has 
proved  invaluable  to  small  communities 
interested  in  improving  their  economic 
position. 

I  know  of  one  small  community  in  my 
own  State  of  Louisiana  for  example  that 
formed  its  own  local  development  com- 
pany and  got  a  $250,000  loan  from  SBA 
to  assist  a  small  lumber  company.  In 
this  one  instance  alone.  150  new  jobs 
were  created. 

Throughout  the  country,  SBA  has 
made  about  250  of  these  local  develop- 
ment company  loans  totaling  over  $32 
million.  SBA  has  advanced  nearly  $29 
million  and  local  banks  have  added  an- 
other $3  million.  The  development  com- 
panies have  in  addition  put  up  about  $13 
million,  and  the  total  value  of  these 
projects  is  nearly  $45  miUion. 

These  loans  have  resulted  directly  in 
the  creation  of  nearly  16,000  new  jobs. 

Of  course,  the  total  effect  of  these 
loans  is  not  apparent  in  the  basic  figures 
cited.  But  loans  of  this  type  have  a 
cumulative  or  "snowballing"  effect.  As 
a  result  of  these  loans  a  community  gains 
more  people,  more  households,  more 
schoolchildren,  higher  personal  income, 
higher  bank  dep>osits,  more  passenger 
cars,  more  retail  establishments,  and 
more  retail  sales. 

This  beneficial  effect  on  the  Nation's 
economy  is  the  net  result  of  this  one  pro- 
gram offered  by  SBA. 

Of  course  there  are  also  other  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  SBA  which  were 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Preston's  articles 
but  which  are,  nevertheless,  an  integral 
part  of  the  functions  of  SBA  which  rep- 
resents the  more  than  4V2  million  small 

businesses  in   the  country   and   does  so 
most  effectively. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  wish  to  let  Mr. 

Preston's  slurs  on  the  SBA— and  his 
omissions — go  unchallenged. 

SBA  is  doing  a  good  job  and  we  should 
all  work  to  help  it  become  still  more 
effective. 


Tariff  Loophole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  as 
we  opened  the  new  session,  the  fears  that 
some  of  us  had  on  our  trade  policies  and 
where  they  would  lead  us  are  beginning 
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to  become  realities.  The  case  of  stain- 
less steel  is  one  in  point.  I  believe  the 
following  news  release  issued  from  my 
Office  on  January  28  tells  a  story  that 
(Should  have  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
job  protection  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  will  find  ourselves 
ofttlmes  condemned  by  those  whose 
interest  is  subject  to  question  on  more 
than  one  ground.  Those  among  us 
who  believe  that  we  can  have  free  trade 
without  having  foolish  trade  and  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  goes  beyond  that 
of  military  and  physical  defense,  but 
must,  of  necessity,  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  the  Nation  reach  into 
economic  defense.  The  economy  of  this 
Nation  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
work  security  of  the  people.  This  Na- 
tion, which  could  not  live  half  free  and 
half  enslaved,  cannot  live  half  working 
and  half  loafing.  This  economy  cannot 
change  into  a  prosperous  and  growing 
era  unless  we  reevaluate  our  job  security. 
The  release  follows: 

CongreBsraan  John  H.  Dewt  today  Intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Act  to  close  a  loophole  which 
Is  causing  a  serious  disruption  In  the  do- 
mestic production  ol  stainless  steel.  The  at- 
tached memorandum  covers  the  contents  of 
the  legislation  and  its  purposes. 

"This  is  a  very  serious  matter  because  of 
a  veto  by  GATT  of  the  tariff  schedules,  in- 
cluded In  last  year's  Tariff  Classincatlon  Act 
of  1962.  which  would  have  closed  this  loop- 
hole, but  since  the  GATT  veto  in  October, 
this  act  of  Congress  has  not  been  put  into 
effect,  thereby  creating  a  situation  which  has 
become  acute,"  said  Dent. 

"Before  the  discovery  of  a  loophole  by 
the  Japanese  In  the  spring  of  1960,  imports 
on  stainless  steel  In  1969  totaled  $14,000.  In 
1960,  when  the  loophole  was  discovered,  it 
jumped  to  $257,000,  and  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1962,  $5,518,000. 

"Specifically,  stainless  steel  carries  a  duty 
of  14'/2  cents  per  pound  but,  by  manipula- 
tion of  the  loophole  Interpretation,  the  Jap- 
anese— with  their  cheap  labor — polish  one 
■Ide  of  a  sheet  of  stainless  steel  and  come 
In  under  paragraph  309-1001  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930,  and  thereby  pay  a  duty  of 
only  1>4  cents  a  potmd  on  an  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  less  than  3  percent.  This  sub- 
terfuge was  not  employed  by  any  exporters 
to  the  United  States,  but  since  the  Japa- 
nese steel  complex  has  grown  to  a  siu-plus 
production  unit,  they  are  seeking  any  and  all 
means  to  dump  their  surplus  into  the  United 
States. 

"This  Is  not  an  attack  against  free  trade 
as  such.  This  is  a  move  Intended  to  pre- 
serve the  Jobs  fast  disappearing  in  the  steel 
industry  of  the  United  States,"  concluded 
Dent. 

The  following  memorandum  is  designed  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  serious  Import 
problem  facing  U.S.  producers  of  stainless 
steel  and  their  employees  and  to  urge  re- 
medial legislation  which  would  eliminate 
threat  of  sutetantial  economic  Injiu-y  to 
domestic  firms. 

The  legislation  we  recommend  Is  in  the 
natxire  of  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930;  It  would  neither  conflict 
with  present  foreign  trade  agreements  nor 
interfere  with  trade  expansion  goals.  It 
would  merely  close  a  disturbing  loophole. 


cents  per  pound,  a  flgiire  which,  based  on 
recent  import  values,  may  be  expressed  at 
2.9  percent  in  ad  valorem  equivalent.* 

These  contrasting  duty  rates  can  be  out- 
lined as  follows: 


January  29 


duty  p<r 
pounii 

(cents) 


A.  1.  Plates  and  .shrot.-!, 
n.s.p.f.  (par.  304). 

2.  .Additional  duty 
basod  on  alloy 
content  of  staJn- 
Ipss  steel  (par. 
30f.). 

.3.  Total 

I'lates  and  slieels,  [)ol. 

islied.     plani.slicd,    or 

glanced  (total). 


n. 


Ad  valorem 
rate 


9.'<j  percent. 

4  percent  plus 
1  percent 
additional. 


14' J  percent. 
2.9  percent. 


There  is  no  justification  for  such  a  dis- 
crepancy in  effective  duty  rate:  Stainless 
steel  sheets  properly  dutiable  at  14  percent, 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  less  than  3  percent 
simply  as  a  result  of  the  polishing  process. 
Ironically,  since  polishing  necessitates 
greater  labor  content  and  commensurately 
increases  the  competitive  labor  cost  advan- 
tage of  foreign  over  U.S.  stainless  steel  sheet, 
the  process  should  militate  in  favor  of  a 
higher   rather   than    a   lower   import   duty. 

The  history  of  paragraph  809  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  explains  its  Illogical  impact. 
Tariff  provision  for  "sheeU  and  plates  of 
iron  or  steel,  polished,  planished,  or  glanced, 
by  whatever  name  designated"  as  found  In 
309  has  existed  with  only  minor  changes 
since  1883.  Stainless  steel,  however,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  commercial  impor- 
tance, not  being  In  production  in  significant 
quantities  until  well  after  World  War  I.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  provision  was  intended 
to  apply  only  to  high-tonnage  carbon  steel. 
This  duty,  when  applied  to  substantially 
higher  value  stainless  steel  sheets,  however, 
presents  the  opportunity  for  tariff  evasion! 
The  apparent  discovery  of  this  loophole  in 
1960   creates   the    present   serious    problem. 

INCREASE   IN   IMPORTS 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  discrep- 
ancy, the  importation  of  stainless  steel  sheets 
and  plates  has  increased  by  more  than  1.000 
percent  since  1960.  a  rate  of  increase  which 
far  exceeds  any  precedent.  The  level  of  im- 
portation itself,  even  assuming  stabiliza- 
Uon  of  the  Increase  rate,  threatens  serious 
Injury  to  domestic  producers  of  stainless 
steel. 

The  import  situation  is  clearly  revealed 
by  the  following  chart: 


Imports,  schedule  .\ 

No.  Goavruo ' 

Pounds 

Value    - 

igo,") 

12,755 

|0,478 

12,574 

^2,952 

15,650 

716,746 

1,872,909 

14.036.178 

$19,102 

18,8H1 

31.168 

11,020 

14,251 

i57,  IGO 

814.059 

."■>,  51S,  943 

1956.... 

1957 

1958. 

1969 

196n 

1961 

196J  (U  months). 

figure  which  exceeds  the  aU-natlon  totaJ  for 
the  entire  period  from  1955  through  ingo 
Foreign  competition  of  this  nature  threaten. 
Immediate  injury  to  the  us.  industry  n 
is  inexcusable  that  the  threat  is  greatly  en 
larged  by  an  obvious  tariff  loophole. 

THK    ANOMALT    HAS    BEEM    RECOOWIZEO    BY    THt 
TARITF  COJCMISSIOIf 

AcUng  under  legislative  mandate,  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  has  recently  completed  & 
series  of  tariff  schedules  which  collate  and 
simplify  the  U.S.  tariff  structure.  In  cogni 
zance  of  the  anomaly,  the  Commission  would 
correct  it  by  classifying  plates  and  sheets  In 
a  single  category,  thereby  eliminating  the  n. 
logical  result  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of 
1954.  Congress  authorized  the  proclamation 
of  the  tariff  schedules  early  last  year  in  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  when  the 
President  implements  this  act.  the  schedules 
will  have  the  force  of  law. 

Unfortunately,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  conforming  the  schedules  to  trade  agree- 
ments, the  proclamation  has  been  delayed 
As  the  matter  is  dependent  upon  successful 
negotiation  with  principal  foreign  nations 
there  is  no  way  in  which  domestic  stainless 
steel  producers  can  know  when  this  loophole 
Will  be  closed. 

LEGISLATION  NECESSARY 

Corrective  legislation  is  the  only  solution 
which  will  effectively  prevent  the  continua- 
tion of  injury.  Such  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  the  deletion  of  the  reference  to  pol- 
ished, planished  or  glanced  plates  or  sheets 
from  paragraph  309.  No  tariff  adjustment. 
or  other  adjtistment  assistance  relief,  may 
be  sought,  since  polished,  planished  or 
glanced  sheets  have  never  been  the  subject 
of  a  trade  agreement. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  legislation  to 
correct  an  inequity  of  this  sort.  See  Public 
Law  749,  83d  Congress;  Public  Law  454,  85th 
Congress.  Ftirthermore,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  constitute  a  discrimi- 
natory duty  against  foreign  suppliers— the 
current  import  duty  on  polished  stainless 
steel  sheets  is  15  percent  ad  valorem  in 
Japan  itself. 

In  conclusion  the  Industry  Is  certain  that 
it  was  not  and  is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  permit  an  obvious  loophole  in  tariff  struc- 
ture to  imperil  the  continued  existence  of  a 
viable  segment  of  domestic  industry. 


Part  3:  Lef$  Keep  the  Record  Strai{ht— 
A  Selected  Ckronolog^y  of  Cuba  aid 
Castro,  September  21,  1961-Febniar7 
20,  1962 


TASIFT   LOOPHOLES 

The    appropriate    duty    rate    on   stainless 
steel  sheets  is  at  least  14  percent  ad  valorem 
Stalnlen   steel    sheets    which   are    polished, 
however,   enter   under  paragraph   309     1001 
Tariff  Act  of   1930.  at  a  duty  rate  of  1V4 


>  "Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  st<Tl.  polLshe<l,  pl.inLsli,.,! 
or  Blanced.  Over  90  percent  of  this  toUil  is  foiniiris.M 
of  stainless  steel.  ' 

Source:  Bureau  of  Census.  U.S.  iJep.irtrarnt  of  Com- 
merce. 

Japan  is  by  far  the  greatest  sotirce  of  these 
polished  steel  sheets,  accounting  for  well 
over  90  percent  of  the  imports  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1962.  Japan -b  share  of  im- 
ports under  paragraph  309  during  the  month 
of  October  1962  alone  was  1,493.018  pounds,    a 

1  The  average  value  of  imports  of  this  item 
is  42  cents  per  pound. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
third  part  of  my  chronology  of  events  on 
Cuba  and  Castro — we  find  outlined  the 
growing  realization  of  Latin  American 
countries  that  Cuba  is  indeed  Commu- 
nist controlled,  and  Castro's  admission 
publicly  that  he  is  a  Marxist-Leninist 
"and  will  be  one  until  the  day  I  die." 

Fifteen  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  United  States  have  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba.  The  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  held  a  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  on  January  31. 
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1962.  and  voted — 14  to  1,  with  6  absten- 
tions— to  exclude  Cuba  from  participa- 
tion in  the  inter-American  system. 
Later  this  conference  action  was  to  cul- 
minate, on  February  14,  1962,  in  Cuba 
being  formally  excluded  from  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

We  find  that  $12  million  a  year  in  U.S. 
exports  is  being  sent  to  Cuba,  via  Mex- 
ico, and  that  18  American  firms  and  in- 
dividuals later  are  penalized  by  the  U.S. 
Commerce  Department  for  their  part  in 
ignoring  the  U.S.  embargo. 

We  find  on  February  3.  1962.  that 
President  Kennedy  has  decided  it  is  nec- 
essary to  proclaim  an  embargo  on  almost 
all  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba,  with  the  ex- 
ception "on  humanitarian  grounds"  of 
exE>orting  certain  foods  and  medicines — 
thus  continuing  the  embargo  which  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  had  originally  pro- 
claimed and  which  then-Candidate 
Kennedy  had  criticized  £is  being  a  gesture 
which  was  almost  meaningless. 

It  is  good  to  review-  history- — and  with 
the  continuing  threat  of  a  Communist 
Cuba  only  90  miles  from  our  shores — it 
is  good  to  learn  from  history.  Our  20th 
President,  James  A.  Garfield  said: 

History  Is  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 
and  also  by  warning;  its  two  eyes  are  geog- 
raphy and  chronology.  History  is  but  the 
unrolled  scroll  of  prophecy. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Selected   Chronology   on   Cuba,   Septem- 
ber  21,    1961-Februart    20.    1962,'    bt   the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  the  Library 
OF  Congress 

September  21,  1961 :  President  Osvaldo  Dor- 
tlcos  leaves  Moscow  for  Peking,  after  a  10-day 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  speech  at  the 
Kremlin  on  September  20,  Dortlcos  ex- 
presses the  solidarity  of  Cuba  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  all  foreign  policy  issues,  and  says 
that  Cuban  industrial  development  is  based 
on  Soviet  credits.  "In  Havana,  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  announced  that  Socialist  countries 
have  guaranteed  to  buy  4,500,000  tons  of 
Cuba's  sugar  for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 
The  message  was  conveyed  to  Cuba's  Premier 
by  President  Dortlcos  now  visiting  in  Moscow. 
It  means  Cuba  will  be  able  to  sell  her  total 
crop  of  some  6,500,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the 
next  5  years,  a  gratifying  assurance  to  the 
Castro  government  which  is  having  its  eco- 
nomic difflculties." 

September  22.  1961:  President  Dortlcos  Is 
greeted  on  his  arrival  in  Peking  by  Commu- 
nist Chinese  head  of  state.  Liu  Shao-chl.  who 
praises  Cuba  as  "standing  in  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism,  which 
is  the  common  enemy  of  the  peoples  of  both 
our  countries." 

September  25,  1961:  Dortlcos  (addressing  a 
mass  rally  in  Peking)  declares  that  the  Na- 
tionalist occupation  of  Taiwan  "reminds  us 
of  the  shameful  occupation  of  a  part  of  our 
territory  In  the  Ouantanamo  Base.  Cuba 
and  China  will  recover  these  territories 
through  a  resolute  and  tenacious  prolonged 
struggle;  the  imperialists  will  have  to  give  up 
these  territories."  Five  men  are  executed  and 
64  are  Imprisoned  for  terms  ranging  up  to 
30  years  for  alleged  antl-Castro  activities. 
"Firing  squads  already  have  executed  20  per- 
sons this  month.  Ill  this  year,  and  944  since 
Castro  came  into  power  in  Jantiary  1959." 

October  9.  1961:  Cuban  Government  (in 
a  "white  book"  presented  to  heads  of  31  for- 


»Sept.  21,  1961-Sept.  20,  1962,  excerpted 
from  Deadline  Data;  reproduced  with  the 
permission  of  Deadline  Data  on  World  Af- 
fairs. September  1962-October  1962  from 
New  York  Times. 


elgn  missions  in  Havana)  accuses  the  United 
States  of  training  anti- Castro  Invasion  forces 
at  20  U.S.  bases  and  9  camps  in  the  Carib- 
bean (in  Puerto  Rico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  at  Ouantan- 
amo) . 

October  10,  1961:  UJ5.  State  Department 
declares  that  Cuban  accusations  that  the 
United  States  Is  training  new  invasion 
forces  "are  not  only  totally  unfounded  but 
are  ridiculous."  On  the  same  day.  Foreign 
Minister  Raul  Roa  (in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly)  accuses  the  United  States  of 
planning  a  new  attack  against  Cuba  which 
he  described  as  the  scene  of  "the  building  of 
a  Socialist  society  90  mUes  from  a  stublxjrn 
empire  determined  to  repress  the  Inexorable 
flow  of  history."  He  says  that  Cuba  would 
welcome  "the  amicable  mediation  of  a  num- 
ber of  American  governments  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  worthy  and  honest  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." — "Although  he  implied  that  these 
efforts  had  failed,  Latin  American  sources 
said  that  this  was  Cuba's  first  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Idea  of  mediation." 

October  17,  1961:  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (meeting  In  Wash- 
ington) votes  20  to  1  (Cuba)  to  study  a 
Peruvian  request  for  a  meeting  of  American 
Foreign  Ministers  to  consider  taking  collec- 
tive action  against  Cuba.  Peru  claims  that 
such  action  is  both  Justified  and  necessary 
to  protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
Communist  subversion.  The  Cuban  Ambas- 
sador to  the  OAS  accuses  Peru  of  acting  on 
orders  from  the  United  States. 

October  18,  1961:  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  (in  a  press  conference)  praises 
the  Peruvian  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  for 
having  "eloquently  described  the  causes  for 
hemisphere-wide  concern  with  development 
in  Cuba  since  the  Castro  government  trans- 
formed that  country  into  an  accomplice  of 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  "  Rusk  adds:  "The 
world  will  be  watching  the  OAS  approach  to 
the  Cuban  problem.  The  central  question 
here,  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Is: 
Can  people  who  are  devoted  to  a  world  of 
free  choice,  opposed  to  a  world  of  coercion, 
keep  Communist  Intervention  from  under- 
mining and  destroying  independent  na- 
tions?" 

October  25.  1961  :  OAS  Council  votes  to 
delay  action  on  the  Peruvian  proposal  by  re- 
ferring it  to  a  committee  for  further  study: 
"It  Is  known  that  the  United  States  was  not 
In  favor  of  bringing  the  issue  before  the  OAS 
Just  yet,  because  it  has  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade a  majority  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  support  any  moves  against  Cuba. 
•  •  •  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  influen- 
tial South  American  countries,  notably  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil,  are  flnnly  against  such 
OAS  action."  Times,  London,  October  26, 
1961:  "Brazil  and  Ecuador  led  a  movement 
to  kill  the  proposal  outright.  The  smaller 
Central  American  nations  and  the  United 
States  sought  a  compromise  formula  that 
would  keep  it  alive.  Opposition  from  the  big 
nations,  especially  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Mexico,  made  it  impossible  to  expect  outright 
approval  by  the  council." 

November  8,  1961:  President  Kennedy  (at 
a  press  conference  in  Washington)  declares 
that  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba  now  amount  to 
at>out  tl2  million  a  year. 

November  9,  1961:  Colombia  asks  the  Or- 
ganlzation  of  American  States  to  convene  an 
Inter-American  Foreign  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence on  January  10.  1962.  to  consider  meas- 
ures for  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  against  any  threat  posed  by  the 
Intervention  of  extracontlnental  powers. 
Although  the  request  did  not  mention  Cuba, 
the  Colombian  proposal  Is  sj>ecifically  de- 
signed to  counter  what  is  regarded,  in  effect, 
as  the  Habana  alliance  between  Premier  Fi- 
del Castro's  regime  and  the  Communist  bloc 
as  well  as  the  subversive  activities  of  Cuban 
agents  in  most  Latin  American  countries. 


November  11,  1961:  Venezuela  severs  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba. 

November  21,  1961:  Cuba  requests  urgent 
meetings  of  the  UJ*.  Security  Council  and 
the  OAS  CouncU  to  considwr  her  charge  of 
V3.  military  intervention  in  the  Etominlcan 
Republic. 

November  22.  1961:  OAS  Council  meets  (in 
Washington)  to  hear  Cuban  charges  refuted 
by  the  U.S.  delegate  as  a  new  low  of  irrele- 
vance, hypocrisy,  and  slander,  and  adjourns 
without  taking  action. 

November  28,  1961:  U.N.  Seciu-ity  Council 
ends  its  debate  on  Cuban  charges  of  U.S.  ag- 
gression against  the  Dominican  Republic 
without  taking  any  action.  In  the  three-day 
debate,  Cuba  had  asked  the  CouncU  to  brand 
the  United  States  as  an  aggresscw  and  to  de- 
mand the  recall  of  American  shipw  from  the 
Dominican  coast.  She  was  supported  only  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  Soviet  support  did  not 
extend  to  submitting  a  resoluUon  in  the 
matters. 

November  29,  1961:  President  Kennedy  (at 
a  press  conference)  declares  that  the  United 
States  would  be  most  concerned  if  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public or  in  any  other  LaUn  American  State 

December  2,  1961;  Premier  Castro  (in  a  5- 
hour  televUion  speech)  declares:  "I  am  a 
Marxist-Leninist,  and  wiU  be  one  untU  the 
day  I  die."  He  says  "the  world  is  on  the 
road  to  communism."  and  he  is  taking  Cuba 
along  that  path.  He  also  says:  "We  must 
study  all  the  experience  in  the  building  up 
of  the  world's  first  Communist  society  (the 
Soviet  Union]."  He  rejects  neutralism,  say- 
ing: "There  is  no  half  way  between  socialism 
and  imperialism.  Anyone  maintaining  a 
third  (neutralist)  position  is.  In  fact,  help- 
ing imperialism."  Like  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev,  he  denounces  the  cult  of  per- 
sonality, and  says:  "It  would  be  absurd  for 
a  single  man  to  make  government  deci- 
sions. •  •  •  I  firmly  believe  in  collective 
leadership.  •  •  •  I  never  have  wanted  to  be 
a  Caesar."  He  announces  that  he  is  form- 
ing a  "United  Party  of  the  Cuban  Socialist 
Revolution,"  as  a  single,  monolithic  party 
which  win  lead  Cuba  to  "a  people's  democ- 
racy or  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

December  4,  1961 :  OAS  Council  adopts  the 
Colombian  proposal  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2 
(Cuba  and  Mexico),  with  5  abstentions  (Ar- 
gentina. Bolivia,  Brazil.  Chile,  and  Ecuador). 

December  9,  1961;  Colombia  severs  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba,  a  few  hours  after 
Premier  Castro  denounced  Colombia  and 
Panama  as  "accomplices  of  imperialism." 
Colombia  U  the  12th  nation  of  the  Americas 
to  sever  relations  with  Cuba.  The  others  are 
the  United  States,  Costa  Rica,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua.  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Venezuela. 

December  14,  19611:  Panama  announces 
that  It  has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  and  that  the  break  is  to  be  considered 
effective  as  of  December  8  when  Premier 
Castro  made  insulting  remarlts  about 
Panama. 

December  18,  1961 :  Cuba  (in  a  letter  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States)  rejects  a 
request  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Com- 
mission that  it  be  allowed  to  visit  Cuba  to 
investigate  Peruvian  charges  of  Communist 
subversion  against  other  American  republics 
and  claims  that  the  Castro  government  is 
violating  human  rights.  The  Cuban  note 
refers  to  "the  servile,  corrupt,  despotic"  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru,  and  the  "abject  submission 
.'ind  repugnant  immorality  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Commission."  (The  Com- 
mission is  an  autonomous  body  of  the  OAS, 
whose  members  are  from  the  United  States, 
Colombia,  El  Salvador.  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela.) 

December  20,  1961 :  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announces  It  has  taken  action  penaliz- 
ing 18  firms  and  individuals  for  Illegal  ship- 
ments   of    aircraft,    automotive    and    other 
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eqiilpment  to  Cuba  via  Mexico.  A  Depart- 
ment Statement  says:  "There  has  been  great 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Castro  regime  to 
attempt  to  obtain  n.S.  parts  and  equipment 
In  the  face  oi  the  n.8.  embargo." 

December  22,  19«1:  OAS  Council  (meeting 
In  Washington)  agrees  to  hold  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference,  convoked  at  C<^om- 
bla's  request,  at  Punta  del  Kate,  Uruguay,  on 
January  22  (<»lglnally  scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary 10) .  "The  19-to-O  vote  [Cuba  abstained; 
Mexico,  which  opposed  the  conference,  was 
absent]  did  not  reflect  the  sharp  division 
that  has  persisted  among  the  21  member 
nations  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  the  desirability  of  considering  col- 
lective action  on  the  Cuban  problem.  The 
question  today  was  limited  to  the  date  and 
place  of  the  ministerial  conference." 

January  2,  1962:  Premier  Castro  (at  a  mass 
rally  In  Havana  to  celebrate  the  3d  anni- 
versary of  the  overthrow  of  the  Batista 
regime)  declares:  "We  reiterate  that  we  are 
Marxist-Leninists  and  we  do  not  repent  it." 
He  attacks  the  OAS  Foreign  Ministers"  meet- 
ing (to  be  held  In  Punta  del  Este  on  January 
22) ,  and  warns  "governments  of  America  sold 
to  [United  States)  Imperialism  who  are  will- 
ing to  attack  a  brother  people"  against  any 
military  adventiure.  He  says  that  If  any  new 
invasion  force  attacks  Cuba,  "we  will  ex- 
terminate [them]  to  the  last  man."  "The 
Premier  backed  his  statement  with  a  display 
of  military  might  supplied  by  his  Commu- 
nist allies.  Sovlet-bullt  Mlg  fighter  Jets, 
multlrocket  launching  units  and  twin  anti- 
aircraft gims  were  shown  during  a  90-mlnute 
military  parade." 

January  3,  1962:  Kxpert  on  canon  law. 
Msgr.  Dlno  Staffa  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat 
of  State,  declares  to  the  press  that  Premier 
Pldel  Castro  and  certain  olHclals  of  his  regime 
have  fallen  tmder  automatic  excommunica- 
tion because  they  are  responsible  for  "Im- 
peding and  imprisoning"  Roman  Catholic 
bishops.  He  says  the  exoommunlcatlon  has 
been  incurred  without  formal  announce- 
ment. 

On  the  same  day,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment makes  public  a  document  entitled 
"The  Castro  Regime  in  Cuba,"  which  was 
submitted  by  the  United  States  on  December 
6  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Committee 
(an  organ  of  the  OAS).  The  document  says 
that  "as  a  bridgehead  of  Slno-Sovlet  im- 
perialism within  the  inner  defenses  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Cuba  under  the  Castro 
regime  represents  a  serious  threat  to  the 
coUectlve  security  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics." 

January  4,  1962:  Government  announces 
the  execution  of  an  antl-Caatro  guerilla  lead- 
er, Margarlto  Lanza,  convicted  of  killing 
three  militiamen.  "It  was  the  first  execu- 
tion to  be  announced  In  1962.  Firing  squads 
killed  at  least  136  Cubans  in  1961  and  an 
estimated  968  since  Pldel  Castro  assumed 
power  3  years  ago." 

January  10,  1962:   Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
announces  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
have  signed  a  trade  protocol  for  1962,  which 
provides    for    "a    considerable    increase"    of 
trade    between    the    two    countries.     Under 
the  agreement  Cuba  will  export  sugar,  alco- 
hol, rum,  tobacco,  canned  fruit,  nickel  ore, 
and  other  products  to  the  Soviet  Union.    The 
latter  will  export  to  Cuba  oil  and  petroleum 
products,    ferrous    and    nonferrous    metals, 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  sawn  timber,  cellulose! 
paper,    cotton,    wheat,    flour,    animal    fats 
and  vegetable  oils,  various  plants  and  equip- 
ment. Instruments,  and  other  commodities. 
The  Associated  Press  quotes  Cuban  Foreign 
Ministry    sources    as    having    said    that    the 
Cuban-Soviet    protocol    provides    for    trade 
worth  f700  million  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, a  rise  of  $150  million  over  1961. 

January  18,  1962:  Inter-American  Peace 
Committee  publishes  a  report  (approved 
Unanimously  by  the  five  members  of  the 
committee — Colombia,     Kl     Salvador,     Uru- 


guay, Venezuela,  and  the  United  States), 
which  denounces  Cuba's  tlea  with  commu- 
nism, subversion,  and  violations  of  human 
rights.  The  report  declares:  "Such  acts  rep- 
resent attacks  upon  inter-American  pesure 
and  security  as  well  as  on  the  sovereignty 
and  political  Independence  of  the  American 
States,  and  therefore  [constitute]  a  serious 
violation  of  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system." 

Janurry  22,  1962:  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  21  American  Republics 
meets  In  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  to  consider 
collective  action  against  Cuba. 

January  31,  1962:  OAS  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference  votes  by  a  two-thirds  majority — 
14  to  1  (Cuba),  with  6  abstentions  (Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Mexico) ,  to  exclude  Cuba  from  participa- 
tion in  the  inter- American  system.  President 
Osvaldo  Dorticos  of  Cuba  declares  that  the 
exclusion  of  Cuba  from  the  OAS  will  con- 
vert the  organization  Into  a  "political-mili- 
tary bloc  at  the  service  of  the  United  States." 
He  says:  "You  may  expel  us  but  you  cannot 
extract  us  from  America.  You  may  put  us 
out  of  the  OAS.  but  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  have  a  revolutionary  Cuba  90 
miles  from  its  shores."  On  the  same  day 
(January  31) ,  President  Kennedy  declares  (at 
a  press  conference  in  Washington)  that  he  is 
satisflec:  with  the  outcome  of  the  Punta  del 
Este  Conference.  He  says:  "It  is  the  first 
time  the  independent  American  States  have 
declared  with  one  voice  that  the  concept  of 
Marxism-Leninism  is  incompatible  with  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system." 

February  3,  1962:  President  Kennedy  pro- 
claims an  embargo  on  almost  all  United 
States  trade  with  Cuba,  with  the  exception— 
"on  humanitarian  grounds" — of  the  export 
to  Cuba  of  certain  foods  and  medicines.  The 
embargo  (which  goes  into  effect  February  7) 
will     stop     U.S.      Imports     from      Cuba     of 

tobacco,  industrial  molasses,  and  vegetables 

thereby  depriving  Cuba  of  an  annual  Income 
of  about  $35  million— "Through  sales  of 
sugar,  tobacco  and  some  other  food  products, 
the  Cubans  are  thought  to  have  earned  about 
$100  million  In  the  free  world  last  year.  The 
U.S.  action  thus  is  expected  to  reduce  Cuban 
dollar  Income  by  about  one-third."  New 
York  Times,  February  4.  1962:  "The  em- 
bargo •  •  •  Is  frankly  described  •  •  •  in  the 
serious  Eastern  press  (of  the  United  States) 
as  a  unilateral  act  meant  to  compensate  In 
part  for  the  failure  of  the  OAS  to  act  as  a 
punitive  body." 

February  4,  1962:  Premier  Castro  de- 
nounces (at  a  mass  rally  In  Havana)  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  as  "another  economic  aggres- 
sion." In  answer  to  the  exclusion  of  Cuba 
from  the  OAS,  voted  by  the  American  For- 
eign Ministers  at  Punta  del  Bste,  Castro  Is- 
sues a  "Second  Decljiration  of  Havana"  which 
states  that  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference 
has  shown  the  OAS  "In  its  true  light  [as] 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  U.S.  Ministry 
of  Colonies." 

February  7.  1962:  Brazilian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Francisco  San  "Hago  Dantas  ( In  a  report 
to  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference)  defends  Brazil  s 
abstention  in  the  vota  excluding  Cuba  from 
the  OAS.  He  says  that  the  American  Re- 
publics should  negotiate  with  Cuba  rather 
than  Isolating  her.  He  declares:  "It  is  not 
true  that  Cuba  is  lost  as  a  nation  for  co- 
existence with  the  other  countries  of  the 
hemisphere."  He  denies  that  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation tried  to  use  economic  pressure  on  the 
six  countries  (Argentina.  BoUvla,  Brazil. 
Chile.  Ecuador,  Mexico)  which  abstained  in 
the  vote  on  Cuba. 

February  8,  1962:  Argentina  severs  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba. 

February  11,  1962:  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council,  headed  by  Jose  Miro  Cardona.  an- 
nounces (in  Miami,  Pla.)  the  formation  of  a 
hemispherewide  antl-Communlst,  antl- 
Castro    alliance.     The    announcement    lists 
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among  the  adherents  President  Romulo  Be 
tancourt  of  Venezuela,  former  President  Jose 
Flgueres  of  Costa  Rica.  Gov.  Luis  Mufi^ 
Marin  of  Puerto  Rico,  former  President  Luia 
BatUe  Berres  of  Uruguay.  Gov.  Carlo*  Lacerda 
of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  Braai 
Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre  and  Eudoclo 
Ravines,  leftist  leaders  in  Peru,  and  many 
others.  The  primary  object  of  the  body  is 
described  by  Cardona  as  Inter-Amerlcan 
action  against  the  Castro  regime  and 
internationalization  of  the  struggle  of  Cuban 
exiles  to  free  their  country  from  communism 

February   14.   1962:    Cuba  Is  formally  ex 
eluded  from  the  Organization  of  American 
States   by  the  OAS  Council — thereby  carry- 
ing out  the  resolution  voted  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Punta  del  Este 

February  15,  1962:  U.N.  General  Assemblys 
Political  Committee  rejects  a  Czechoslovak- 
Rumanian  resolution  calling  on  the  Umted 
States  to  cease  "Interference  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Cuba."  (All  Latin  American  coun- 
tries— except  Cuba— vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion.) 

February  20,  1962:  United  States  asks  Its 
NATO  allies  to  prohibit  voluntarily  trade  in 
strategic  materials  with  Cuba  and  to  reduce 
In  general  their  trade  with  that  country 
The  request  is  submitted  to  the  Permanent 
Council  of  NATO  in  Paris. 


Homemakert  Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  29,  1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime  recently 
issued  a  release  dramatizing  a  few  of  the 
many  problems  confronting  youth  in 
our  Nation's  slums,  and  indicating  how 
the  community,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mobilization  for  Youth,  offers  advice, 
service,  and  fi-iendship  to  assist  in  the 
resolution  of  such  problems.  The  re- 
lease follows : 

RXLEASK    ET    THE    PRIsmENT'S    COMMITTEE    ON 
JuVE>m.X  DKLlNQtrENCT  AND  YOXTTH  CRIME 

(Chairman:  The  Attorney  General.  Mem- 
bers: The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Labor.) 

Mrs.  P.  and  her  five  children  shared  one 
bed  and  one  blanket.  The  children  couldnt 
Bleep  at  night  because  the  rats  made  so 
much  noise. 

When  a  doctor  told  Mrs.  A.,  a  15-year-oId 
mother,  to  feed  her  baby  solid  foods,  she 
gave  him  bacon  and  eggs. 

Mrs.  L.  had  a  beautifully  furnished  apart- 
ment complete  with  hl-fl,  but  no  food  in 
the  refrigerator. 

When  the  welfare  department  gave  Mrs.  M. 
powdered  milk  for  her  children,  she  threw  It 
away  because  she  didnt  know  what  it  was. 

These  are  some  of  the  situations  that  15 
visiting  homemakers  have  encountered  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  a  nonprofit  organleation  conducting 
a  variety  of  programs  for  young  people  and 
their  families,  these  local  women  help  their 
less  experienced  neighbors  learn  to  cook, 
shop,  budget,  and  care  for  their  homes  and 
children. 

The  homemakers'  purpose  Is  not  to  wait 
on  the  women  but  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves. One  homemaker  took  Mrs.  P.  on  a 
shopping  trip  and  showed  her  how  to  save 
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$16  of  her  $96  monthly  welfare  check  by 
careful  buying  In  a  reputable  store.  "If  I 
hadnt  gone  with  her,"  the  homemaker  said. 
"Mrs.  P.  wouldn't  have  known  where  to 
shop,  what  to  buy.  how  much  things  cost. 
The  next  time  she  can  go  by  herself  with 
confidence." 

This  homemaker  showed  Mrs.  P.  how  to 
plug  up  ra tholes  by  hammering  tin  can 
covers  over  them.  She  also  notified  the 
landlord  and  the  welfare  department  about 
the  rats. 

Mrs.  A.  learned  how  to  feed  her  baby  cor- 
rectly and  how  to  change  Its  diapers. 

Mrs.  L.  was  shown  how  to  budget  wisely  so 
she  would  have  enough  money  for  food  and 
necessities.  Instead  of  such  luxuries  as  a 
hi-fi. 

Mrs.  M.  learned  what  powdered  milk  was, 
and  how  to  use  It. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Goldberg,  supervisor  of  the 
visiting  homemakers  and  a  member  of  the 
Mobilization  for  Youth  staff,  thinks  one  of 
the  moet  Important  results  of  the  program 
is  the  Increased  self-respect  of  the  housewife 
and  the  Increased  respect  shown  her  by  her 
children.  "'When  a  mother  stands  up  for 
her  rlghta  to  the  salesman,  the  buteher.  or 
anyone  else  who  Is  trying  to  pull  a  fast 
one,  she  Is  setting  a  positive  example  for  her 
child  to  follow,"  Mrs.  Goldberg  said. 

One  homemaker  accompanied  a  woman  to 
a  butcher  shop.  The  woman  selected  several 
lean  pieces  of  meat,  but  the  buteher  gave 
her  fat  meat  from  the  back  of  the  counter. 
The  homemaker  urged  her  to  demand  the 
pieces  she  had  selected.  "Everyone  tries  to 
take  advantage  of  poor  people."  the  home- 
maker  said.  "But  if  you  stand  up  for  your 
rights,  they  will  usually  respect  you  and 
treat  you  decently." 

Another  goal  of  the  homemaker  program 
Is  to  make  women  aware  of  the  services 
available  In  their  community.  When  a  child 
is  sick,  many  housewives  on  the  lower  East 
Side  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  doctor. 
The  homemakers  show  them  where  the 
clinics  and  hospitals  are  and  how  to  schedule 
appolntmente. 

Homemakers  also  work  in  cooperation 
with  other  Mobilization  and  social  agency 
programs.    Through  the  Urban  Work  Corps, 

a  subeidized  Mobilization  work  program, 
teenagers  are  employed  as  babysitters  to  en- 
able mothers  to  do  their  errands,  shopping, 
and  visiting.  A  homemaker  referred  the  un- 
employed husband  of  one  woman  to  the 
Urban  Works  Corps  where  he  now  has  a  Job 
as  a  carpenter. 

Social  workers  In  Mobilization's  neighbor- 
hood service  centers,  managers  of  public 
housing  projecta,  and  other  social  agency 
personnel  make  requests  for  the  homemaker 
service.  Often,  women  who  have  been  helped 
refer  their  neighbors  to  the  hc»nemakers 
program. 

The  lower  Cast  Side  has  been  tradition- 
ally an  area  of  great  social  mobility.  In  the 
ISOO's,  stream*  of  European  Immigrants — 
Italians,  Irish,  Jews.  Poles,  and  Czechs — 
settled  there.  The  Chinese  settled  In  China- 
town, bordering  the  lower  East  Side  on  the 
west.  In  this  century,  many  of  these  groups 
have  moved  out.  and  N^roes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  have  replaced  them. 

The  homemakers  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  caused  by  this  mobility.  They 
greet  newcomers  to  the  community  and  try 
to  ease  the  strangeness  by  offering  advice, 
services,  and  friendship.  They  help  the  new 
arrivals  move  In,  show  them  how  to  care  for 
household  equipment  and  how  to  make  use 
of  neighborhood  faculties.  Smce  most  of  the 
homemakers  are  minority  group  members 
themselves,  they  do  not  have  to  overcome 
language  or  cultural  barriers. 

To  many  of  the  Inhabltanta  of  the  area, 
the  school,  the  housing  authority,  the  wel- 
fare department,  and  the  poUce,  loom  as 
great,  oocnplez  bureaucracies  with  which 
they  feel  powerless  to  cope.    Here  the  home- 


makers  act  as  intermediaries  between  the 
institutions  and  the  mdlvlduals.  One  wom- 
an's refrigerator  was  broken  for  2  weeks,  but 
she  was  afraid  to  contact  the  housing  au- 
thority. The  homemaker  made  a  phone  call, 
and  In  2  hoxirs  a  new  refrigerator  was  in- 
stalled. 

This  month,  the  homemakers  are  setting 
up  a  four-room  model  apartment,  provided 
at  low  rent  by  the  housing  authority.  In 
the  model  apartment,  homemakers  will 
demonstrate  cooking  and  sewing  to  groups 
of  local  women,  wlU  provide  a  babysitting 
service,  and  wlU  teach  refurbishing  furni- 
ture. They  will  continue  their  home  visits 
in  the  neighborhood  as  well. 

The  15  homemakers  were  selected  from 
over  60  applicants  on  the  basis  of  their 
skills,  background  and  personality.  Two  of 
them  had  been  on  welfare  themselves  before 
taking  the  Job. 

They  went  through  2  weeks  of  training, 
but  as  Mrs.  Goldberg  said,  "We  learned  as 
much  from  them  as  they  did  from  vis."  At 
first,  the  homemakers  feared  resentment 
from  the  women  they  wanted  to  help,  but 
they  foimd  the  women  eager  to  learn  and 
to  improve  their  situations. 

The  homemaker  program  is  only  one  part 
of  the  total  mobilization  for  youth  program, 
but  it  embodies  the  project's  basic  principle: 
offering  people  the  opportunity  to  better 
themselves  through  constructive  means  will 
build  better  neighborhoods  and  prevent 
delinquency  and  crime. 

Mobilization  for  youth  Is  a  $12  million,  2- 
year  program,  supported  by  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
Fifteen  other  cities  In  the  "country  are  In 
process  of  planning  similar  comprehensive 
delinquency  prevention  programs,  supported 
by  grants  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  of  1961. 


Tbc  Fight  Against  Organized  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  29,  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai^cs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  report  to 
the  President  from  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
The  report  follows : 

Januast  10,  1963. 

D«AB  Ma.  Peesident:  The  administration 
during  1962  greatly  expanded  its  coordinated 
drive  against  organized  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  racketeering 
prosecutions  Involving  the  organized  crime 
section  of  the  criminal  division  Increased  ap- 
proximately 300  percent  over  1961  and  700 
percent  over  1960.  Convictions  Increased 
more  than  350  percent  over  1961  and  almost 
400  percent  over  1960. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  figures  show  a 
sharp  decline  In  gambling,  the  source  of  the 
enormous  profits  which  bankroll  other  forms 
of  racketeering.  We  prosecuted  gambling 
cases  in  20  States  and  further  gambling  in- 
vestigations are  underway  in  45  States.  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  also  took 
major  action  against  other  types  of  racketeer- 
ing, such  as  narcotics,  labor-management 
peyotrs,  and,  most  Important,  corruption  of 
public  (Uncials. 

These  actions,  while  significant  and  en- 
couraging,   are    not   conclusive.     Orgauilaed 


crime  continues  to  tap  the  pocketbooks  and 
sap  the  morality  of  our  citizens. 

At  the  beginning  oi  this  administration's 
antlracketeerlng  effort,  ve  aought  to  de- 
velop close  coordination  *J»/^»g  the  36  Fed- 
eral law  enforc«nent  agenoln;  to  develop 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  the  man- 
power and  dedication  required  for  an  effec- 
tive effort;  and  to  obtain  the  antlracketeer- 
lng laws  necessary  for  the  fight  against 
modem  crime. 

nSERAL     COOKOINATIOIf 

I  can  report  to  you  that  all  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  hare  participated 
with  total  dedication  and  cooperation.  The 
successful  record  of  1962  is  In  large  part  the 
result  of  their  activity. 

With  their  help,  we  have  been  able  to  set 
up  and  expand  a  central  Information  pool 
on  the  background  and  activities  of  more 
than  1,100  major  racketeering  figures.  Be- 
cause of  this  Intelligence  and  because  of  the 
agencies'  accelerating  assistance,  the  crim- 
inal and  tax  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  been  able  to  prosecute  cases  not 
previously  possible. 

I  mention  particularly  the  outatandlng 
work  of  the  FBI,  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  Secret 
Service,  Bureau  of  Customs,  Postal  Inspec- 
tors, and  Bureau  of  Labor-Management 
Reports. 

\ 

DEPAKTMENf    OF    JUSTICE   OXGAKCZATIOK 

Within  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
work  Of  the  orgranlzed  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing section  of  the  criminal  division  has  been 
greatly  expanded.  Since  January  1961,  the 
personnel  strength  of  this  aection  has  been 
more  than  tripled,  from  17  attorneys  to  more 
than  60.  Permanent  field  units  have  been 
set  up  In  Chicago,  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Miami  and  teams  of  special  attorneys 
have  been  assigned  to  various  other  cities 
to  develop  and  assist  In  specific  caaea.  The 
work  statistics  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Herbert  J.  Miller's  entire  criminal  divi- 
sion reflect  this  section's  Intenaifl^ed  effort : 


1960 

1961 

1962 

Man-days  In  court 

283 

1,«B 

388 

S55 
S.OM 
1,062 

809 

Man-<3ays  in  field 

7  5.V) 

Man-days  before  grand  juries. 

1.146 

NKW    LEGISLATION 

Passage  of  the  new  antlracketeerlng  laws 
has  been  Instnxmental  In  this  Increased  ac- 
tivity. Five  of  the  laws  now  have  been  in 
effect  for  15  months.  They  forbid  Interstate 
shipment  or  transmission  of  gambling  infor- 
mation or  paraphernalia  and  interstate 
travel  in  support  of  racketeering,  and  expand 
previous  laws  against  flight  to  avoid  prose- 
cution and  shipment  of  firearms. 

In  the  15-month  period,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  investigated  852 
cases  under  the  new  laws.  Of  these,  we  so 
far  have  secured  Indictments  In  34  cases 
involving  134  defendants,  and  convictions  In 
la  cases  involving  87  defendanta.  There 
were  three  acquittals  but  m  one  of  these, 
the  defendants  were  convicted  under  an- 
other law.  While  no  case  brought  under 
these  new  laws  has  yet  been  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  gambling  laws  has  been  upheld  in  lower 
courts. 

Last  year,  I  reported  to  you  that  the 
passage  of  these  laws  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  forcing  many  of  the  Nation's  major 
racing  wire  services  to  shut  down.  Since 
then,  two  more  have  closed  their  doors.  So 
have  telephone  gambling  information  serv- 
ices. So  have  large-  and  small-scale  book- 
makers across  the  country.  Others  have 
seen  their  business  greatly  reduced. 

We  have  taken  action  under  the  five  laws 
against  a   variety  of  gambling  enterprises. 
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In  one  case,  we  uncovered  a  numbers  game 
operation  In  an  east^n  seaboard  State 
which  alone  took  In  more  than  120,000  a 
day  and  nearly  $6,250,000  anntially. 

In  another  numbers  case.  In  the  Northeast, 
we  found  that  while  the  average  dally  bet 
was  only  about  30  cents,  the  annual  gross 
of  the  operation  exceeded  $2  million. 

Action  in  a  large  western  city  resulted  in 
the  closing  down  of  a  multimllUon-doUar 
sports  gambling  operation.  A  total  of  19 
different  outlets  were  Involved;  the  annual 
gross  In  only  1  of  these  exceeded  $600,000. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  mayor  declared  that 
the  city's  policy  of  tolerating  gambling  had 
ended  and  sent  police  out  to  close  down 
other  betting  operations. 

Last  fall,  a  national  magazine  conducted 
Its  own  survey  of  the  betting  situation  across 
the  country.  It  concluded  that  "the  new 
laws  have  succeeded  surprisingly  well.  •  •  • 
Bookmakers  all  over  the  country  are  up 
against  It  as  they  never  have  been  before." 

Internal  Revenue  Service  figures  further 
indicate  the  decline  in  illegal  gambling. 
Gamblers  across  the  country  reported  accept- 
ing bets  of  $53,490,000  during  fiscal  1962. 
This  represents  a  20-percent  drop  from  fiscal 

1961  and  is  the  lowest  total  since  1952,  the 
first  year  this  tax  was  collected. 

Even  more  graphic  are  the  figures  for 
speciflc  localities  in  which  there  has  been 
sustained  law  enforcement  activity.  In  fiscal 
1961,  for  example,  Kentucky  bookmakers  re- 
ported accepting  a  total  of  $7,650,000  in  bets. 
In  fiscal  1962 — ^following  the  cleanup  of 
gambling  in  Newport,  Ky. — the  figure  was 
$2,200,000. 

A  sixth  antiracketeerlng  law  was  enacted 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  went  into 
effect  December  17.  This  law,  greatly  ex- 
panding an  earlier  statute,  forbids  Interstate 
shipment  of  gambling  machines  and  requires 
manufacturers,  repairers,  and  sellers  of  such 
machines  to  register  with  the  Dep>artment  of 
Justice.  Enforcement  of  this  statute  will 
further  assist  local  authorities  in  action 
against  illegal  gambling. 

Nevertheless,  betting  on  sports  events  par- 
ticularly remains  a  major  problem.     In  both 

1962  and  1961  we  Investigated  reported  at- 
tempts by  gamblers  to  fix  professional  and 
amateur  athletic  events.  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  is  limited  and  further  leg- 
islation might  well  be  necessary.  We  will 
continue,  however,  to  take  action  imder 
present  authority  should  it  be  required. 

The  combination  of  new  coordination,  new 
organization  and  new  legislation  has  enabled 
the  Federal  Government  to  launch  a  sus- 
tained and  successful  effort  against  not  only 
gambling  but  against  all  organized  crime  and 
racketeering. 

One  of  the  most  insidious  of  the  other 
aspects  of  organized  crime  is  illegal  traffic 
in  narcotics.  This  administration  sponsored 
the  first  coordinated  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  addiction — the  recent 
Whlt«  House  Conference  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  and  the  resulting  effort  to  draft 
new  legislation  dealing  with  the  problem. 
At  the  same  time,  continued  outstanding 
work  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  resulted 
in  important  prosecutions. 

For  example,  John  Ormento  and  Carmine 
Galante,  among  the  most  important  narcotics 
dealers  in  the  country,  were  convicted  in  New 
Tork  of  smuggling  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  heroin  into  this  country  over  a  5-year 
period.  Sentences  for  the  13  defendants  in 
the  case  totaled  276  years,  including  40  years 
for  Ormento  and  20  years  for  Galante. 

In  Chicago,  Nathaniel  Spurlark,  organizer 
of  a  large-scale  smuggling  ring,  and  five 
other  defendants  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  5  or  10  years  in  prison. 
Other  Important  cases  were  successfully 
prosecuted  In  Texas,  Tennessee.  California. 
Connecticut.   Massachusetts,   and   elsewhere. 

In  the  labor-management  field,  we  have 
continued  to  intensify  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  both  against  employees 
who  seek  to  bribe  luiion  representatives  and 
against  union  officers  who  seek  to  extort 
funds  from  employers.  In  1962.  79  persons 
were  Indicted  and  44  so  far  convicted  for 
violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley.  Hobbs,  or 
Labor-Management  Reporting  Acts  in  cases 
involving  our  Organized  Crime  attorneys. 
These  totals  compare  with  20  persons  in- 
dicted and  11  convicted  In  1961  and  15  In- 
dicted and  13  convicted  In  1960. 

During  the  year,  the  Department  also 
secured  favorable  decisions  in  deportation 
actions  against  a  number  of  foreign  born 
racketeers.  Including  Prank  Costello  and  Paul 
"The  Walter"  Rlcca  DeLucla. 

Probably  the  most  damaging  of  all  the 
uses  to  which  racketeers  put  their  Illicit 
profits  is  corruption  of  public  officials,  and 
we  have  exhorted  particular  effort  to  expose 
and  prosecute  such  official  corruption — In 
Newport,  Ky.;  Lake  County.  Ind.;  New  York 
City:  and  elsewhere.  We  have  Investigations 
of  official  corruption  underway  in  22  States. 

The  acceleration  of  our  effort  against  all 
forms  of  organized  crime  Is  indicated  by 
these  statistics  for  cases  involving  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Section : 


i\m 

1961 

17 

45 

22 

24 

4U 

121 

4.5 

73 

1962 


Number  of  indictments 17  45  118 

Xumbcr  of  convictions 22  24  86 

Number  of  individuuls  indlcU'd 40  121  ISO 

Number  individuals  convicted  ' 4.5  73  138 

'  Includes  trials  of  indictments  returned  in  previous 
yeurs. 

Other  important  convictions  of  the  past 
year  Include — 

Anthony  (Tony  Ducks)  Carallo,  New  York 
labor  racketeer,  Justice  James  V.  Keogh  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
Elliott  Kahaner,  a  former  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, for  conspiring  to  fix  a  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy case; 

George  Chacharls.  mayor  of  Gary,  Ind., 
who  recently  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  that 
he  failed  to  report  and  pay  taxes  on  more 
than  $250,000  in  payoffs  from  construction 
firms; 

Henry  Grlllo,  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
official  in  Boston,  and  three  attorneys,  for 
attempting  to  bribe  another  IRS  official  to 
fix  a  tax  case; 

Prank  Andrews,  well-known  Newport.  Ky., 
numbers  game  operator; 

George  Roxburgh,  business  agent  of  De- 
troit Teamster  Local  299  on  Taft-Hartley 
payoff  charges; 

Prank  (Buster)  Wortman,  of  St.  Louis, 
Michael  Coppola  of  Miami,  and  Metro  Holo- 
vachke.  former  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lake 
County,  Ind..  all  on  tax  charges. 

Los  Angeles  gambler  Alfred  Slca,  brother 
of  Joseph  Slca.  who  was  convicted  last  year 
with  Frankle  Carbo  andJfcrank  "Blinky" 
Palermo,  on  charges  of  Waking  false  state- 
ments to  the  Government. 

Irving  Tolub,  New  York  City,  a  former  offi- 
cer of  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union,  on  extortion  charges; 

Samuel  J.  Marroso,  Detroit,  labor  consul- 
tant, on  charges  of  transporting  $190,000  in 
stolen  Ohio  Turnpike  bonds  across  State 
lines; 

Anthony  Zamblto,  West  Virginia  "layoff" 
gambler,  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  violate 
and  actually  violating  the  new  antlgambllng 
statutes; 

Christopher  Columbus  Parker,  one  of  the 
leading  gamblers  in  the  Southeast,  also  on 
charges  of  violating  the  new  laws. 

We  also  have  secured  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant indictments,  which  have  not  yet  come 
to  trial.  Defendants  in  these  cases  Include 
James  G.  Cross,  former  president  of  the 
Baker  &  Confectionery  Workers  Union,  on 
charges  of  embezzlement  and  conspiring  to 
fix  his  trial  for  perjury:  Leo  Carllno,  of  New 
York  on  charges  of  making  grossly  exorbl 


tant  expense  deductions;  Benjamin  Dranow 
previously  convicted  for  tax  evasion  and  mall 
fraud,  for  Jumping  $25,000  ball  In  Mln- 
neapolls;  August  J.  Llppl,  president  of 
United  Mine  Workers  District  No.  1,  on 
charges  of  embezzling  more  than  $300,000 
from  a  Pennsylvania  bank;  Matthew  (Mike) 
Rublno.  Detroit,  for  a  wide-ranging  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  retail  sales  fraud:  Anthony 
Dolasco.  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Abe  Zimmerman, 
Chicago,  gamblers  charged  with  tax  evasion! 

The  past  year  also  was  a  successful  one 
in  law  enforcement  areas  other  than  racket- 
eering. The  Department  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  Integrity  of 
Government  operations  through  enforce- 
ment of  the  bribery  and  conflict-of-interest 
laws. 

Cases  In  this  area  Include  the  Indictment 
of  two  Members  of  Congress.  Thomas  p. 
Johnson  and  Frank  Boykln,  on  charges  In- 
volving nearly  $25,000  In  payments  and  more 
than  $3  million  In  real  estate  transactions. 
Two  military  officials  at  Port  Morunouth, 
N.J.,  were  indicted  on  charges  of  attempting 
to  Influence  Government  contracts.  Con- 
tinuing Investigation  also  led  to  the  return 
of  additional  indictments  in  Massachusetts 
In  connection  with  Federal  highway  projects. 

Cooperation  with  other  agencies  also  has 
been  extremely  effective  in  areas  other  than 
organized  crime.  At  the  request  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  Department 
this  year  Instituted  more  than  150  selziares 
of  mlsbranded  or  otherwise  legally  sold  food 
and  drugs — Including  the  sale  of  stale  and 
falsely  labeled  human  blood  to  hospitals. 

In  close  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  we  have  brought  a  record  num- 
ber of  mall  fraud  arrests — an  estimated  702 

and  have  secxwed  an  estimated  500  convic- 
tions, also  a  record.  Included  In  these  cases 
was  the  Initial  prosecution  of  Texas  Busi- 
nessman BllUe  Sol  Estes.  for  mall  and  secu- 
rities fraud.  He  also  U  under  Indictment 
for  filing  false  statements  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  past  year  saw  a  particular  re- 
surgence of  fraudulent  retirement  haven 
land  sales  and  more  than  150  Investigations 
are  imderway  in  this  area  alone. 

The  record  of  the  year,  then,  against  crime 
generally  and  against  organized  crime  in 
particular  is  an  encotiraglng  one.  We  have 
made  significant  progress.  Again,  let  me 
make  it  clear,  however,  that  no  one  believes 
the  tide  of  the  battle  is  tiu-ned.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  decided  by  one  set  of  laws,  one 
anticrime  program,  or  one  administration. 
Ultimate  success  will  require  years  of  coop- 
eration among  Federal  and  local  agencies. 
It  will  require  energy  and  integrity  on  the 
part  of  all  law  enforcement  officers.  Most 
of  all.  It  will  require  the  interest  and  In- 
volvement of  every  citizen. 
Sincerely, 

RoBKRT  P.  Kennedy. 
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Forest  Products  Research  in  the  Sooth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  serious 
need  for  an  expanded  program  of  forest 
products  research  in  the  South. 

As  you  are  aware,  41  percent  of  this 
Nation's  commercial  timberland  is  in  the 
South  and  produces  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  sawlog  growth  of  this 
country. 


Ninety-one  percent  of  the  forest  prop- 
erty is  privately  owned.  Seventy-four 
percent  is  owned  by  farmers,  cattlemen, 
lawyers,  schoolteachers,  doctors,  and  In- 
vestors from  all  walks  of  life.  Only  9 
percent  is  owned  by  Government 
agencies. 

Thirty-seven  million  acres  of  forest 
land  in  the  South  is  under  a  high  degree 
of  scientific  management  by  private 
owners. 

Tree  planting  and  direct  seeding  have 
restored  over  1  million  acres  of  bare,  cut- 
over  land,  to  forests  in  Louisiana  alone 
since  1952.  Effective  forest-fire  control 
has  added  twice  this  amount  to  the  land 
area  now  supporting  a  new  crop  of 
second-growth  timber.  The  same  is 
more  or  less  true  for  at  least  eight  other 
Southern  States. 

During  the  1940-55  period,  the  South 
produced  10  to  12  billion  board  feet  of 
lumber  annually.  In  1956.  16.000  saw- 
mills closed  down  in  the  South  and  63,- 
000  men  lost  their  jobs.  In  1961,  forest 
industry  employment  in  my  State  of 
Louisiana  dropped  by  3,000  in  a  single 
year  and  is  still  declining. 

Today  the  South  is  producing  only  6 
billion  board  feet  of  lumber — one-half 
the  1940  level— yet  we  have  twice  as 
much  sawtimber  today  as  we  had  15 
years  ago. 

The  lumber  industry,  in  the  past,  has 
consumed  50  percent  of  all  timber  cut  in 
the  South.  This  has  traditionally  been 
the  ultimate  market  for  the  final  forest 
crop. 

In  Louisiana  120.000  citizens  own  tim- 
berland. For  the  most  part  they  are 
managing  these  lands  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  and  as  a  consequence,  growth 
now  exceeds  use  by  200  percent.  The 
same  is  more  or  less  true  for  east  Texas, 
south  Arkansas,  and  west  Mississippi. 

Markets  for  timber  in  this  region  gen- 
erally are  depressed— in  some  areas  there 
is  no  market  at  all. 

Timber  values  cannot  remain  at  pres- 
ent low  levels  without  seriously  damag- 
ing reforestation  investments  made  by 
our  people.  Unless  some  action  is  taken 
to  develop  better  markets  for  wood.  20 
years  of  reforestation  efforts  by  private 
landowners  will  be  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

This  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  Nation.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
has  stated  publicly  that  the  future  wood 
needs  of  our  Nation  can  only  be  met  if 
the  forest  lands  of  the  South  are  brought 
to  a  high  level  of  productivity. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
forestry  leaders  of  my  State.  They 
stand  solidly  against  any  plan  of  Federal 
subsidies  to  maintain  timber  growth  on 
private  lands— yet  they  do  feel  that  the 
Federal  Grovemment  has  an  important 
role  to  play. 

New  knowledge  through  forest  prod- 
ucts research  can  restore  profits  to  exist- 
ing forest  industry  and  create  new  ones, 
thereby  strengthening  timber  values. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  new  wood  glues  and  glueing 
techniques  which  have  led  to  the  manu- 
facture of  laminated  wood  beams,  su- 
perior in  many  respects  to  steel,  lami- 
nated 2  by  4  studs  which  will  not  twist 
or  warp,  and.  quite  recently,  plywood 
from  southern  pine  veneers. 


All  this  has  come  from  scientific  re- 
search. These  are  solid  cornerstones 
upon  which  new  and  substantial  timber 
values  win  be  built.  Intensified  forest 
products  research  offers  the  only  real 
opportunity  for  healthy  markets.  This 
we  must  have  in  order  to  maintain  the 
profit  motive.  The  profit  motive  is  the 
only  force  which  will  keep  private  land- 
owners interested  in  growing  a  forest 
crop. 

The  87th  Congress,  recognizing  the 
need  for  such  a  program  in  the  South, 
appropriated  $450,000  for  initial  con- 
struction of  a  $900,000  forest  research 
laboratory  at  Alexandria.  La. 

Funds  for  the  completion  of  this  lab- 
oratory are  omitted  in  current  budget 
recommendations.  I  am  requesting  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  to  include 
$450,000  for  the  completion  of  this  lab- 
oratory. It  is  my  hope  that  each  of  you 
will  weigh  carefully  the  need  for  this 
facility  and  support  appropriations  nec- 
essary for  its  early  completion. 


Great  Progress  in  Civil  Rights  in  1962  Re- 
ported by  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29. 1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  1962  was 
"a  year  of  great  progress  in  civil  rights" 
and  we  are  pleased  to  hear  these  words 
of  reassurance  from  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  in  his  report  on  the 
"Progress  of  Civil  Rights"  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Under  xmanimous -consent  agreement, 
I  include  in  the  Congebssional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post, 
Monday,  January  28,  1963,  on  the  At- 
torney Generals  report,  together  with 
the  complete  report: 

Civil  Rights  Progress 

Tlie  civU  rights  report  which  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  has  presented 
to  the  President  has  the  especial  value  of 
putting  Into  perspective  the  gains  that  were 
largely  eclipsed  by  the  spectacular  events  at 
Oxford.  Miss. 

Notwithstanding  this  untoward  Incident, 
it  is  plain  that  the  year  was  one  of  achieve- 
ment and  one.  moreover,  in  which  the  most 
notable  progress  was  in  the  changing  spirit 
of  the  South.  The  catalog  of  interventions 
to  enforce  voting  rights,  transporUtion 
rights,  and  education  rights  makes  reading 
of  which  the  country  has  reason  to  be  proud. 
If  there  still  remains  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
crimination hn  the  land,  It  is  discrimina- 
tion about  which  the  Government  continues 
a  persistent  and  serious  effort  to  do  some- 
thing. There  must  be  no  slacking  in  this  ef- 
fort, for  as  the  Attorney  General  points  out: 
"Substantial  numbers  of  American  citizens 
are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race." 

While  progress  sometimes  seems  slow,  It  Is 
cheering  to  note,  in  the  language  of  the  re- 
port, that  "there  are  no  segregated  airport 
facilities  in  the  Nation"  and  that  there  is 
only  one  city  In  the  Nation  in  which  there 


still  is  segregation  at  interstate  rail  and  bus 
faclUUea. 

Prince  Edward  CJounty,  Va,  continues  to 
have  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
only  county  In  tbe  Nstloa  where  there  are 
no  public  schools.  TixBX  nearly  1.600  of  the 
1300  schoolchUdren  of  that  county  have 
had  no  education  in  3  years  is,  as  the  At- 
torney General  puts  it,  "•  disgrace  to  our 
country."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  wiU  or- 
der the  schools  there  opened,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plea  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Attorney  General  has  been  wise  to  ac- 
knowledge that  difficult  racial  problems  re- 
main throughout  the  country.  He  also  has 
been  wise  to  point  out  that  they  erlst  not 
only  in  the  South  "but  throughout  the  coun- 
try where  Negroes  are  victims  of  school  're- 
segregation,'  bias  In  housing,  or  employment 
or  other  facets  of  society." 

The  repcK-t  will  unnecessarUy  c^end  many 
objective  people  by  an  excessive  effort  to  ex- 
hibit this  administration's  con^Muratively 
greater  zeal  in  the  civil  rights  fields.  This 
repetition  of  comparative  statistics  <m  suits 
filed  and  actions  undertaken  Introduces  into 
the  report  a  political  note  that  might  bet- 
ter have  been  omitted.  If  It  had  to  be  In- 
cluded, it  would  have  been  considerate  and 
generous  if  the  Attorney  General  hsd  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice under  the  administration  of  his  prede- 
cessor pushed  through  to  enactment  In  the 
face  of  great  opposition  the  legislative  foim- 
dation  for  many  of  the  actions  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Whatever  progress  that  has 
been  made  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
public  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
both  parties. 


A  Report  on  the  Progress  in  the  Pield  of 
CrviL  Rights  bt  Attornet  Genekal  Rob- 
ert F.  Kjennedt  to  the  PxEsiDEirr,  Jan- 
rrART  24.  19«3 

Dear  Mr.  President:  For  those  only  inter- 
ested In  headlines,  rioting  and  violence  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  overshadowed 
the  civil  rights  field  and  painted  IWa  as  a 
year  of  resistance  by  the  South  to  law  and 
the  orders  of  our  courts.  The  historian, 
however,  will  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  1962 
was  a  year  of  great  progress  In  civil  rights, 
in  large  measures  because  of  the  reeponsl- 
blllty  and  respect  for  law  displayed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  South. 
In  1962.  the  United  States  took  major  steps 
toward  equal  opportunities  and  equal  rights 
for  all  our  citizens  and  in  every  area  of 
civil  rights — whether  voting,  transportation, 
education,    employment,    or   housing. 

There  were  outstanding  efforts  through- 
out the  administration  on  behalf  of  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  civil  rights.  Let  me  take 
particular  note  of  the  successes  of  the  Vice 
President  and  your  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity;  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  the  Impetus 
provided  by  the  Executive  order  against  seg- 
regation In  housing;  the  Impact  area  school 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  and  Improved  hiring  prac- 
tices and  other  activity  by  all  parts  of  the 
executive  branch. 

This  report,  however.  Is  Umlted  to  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  here 
is  a  summary  of  our  efforts  In  this  field 
during  the  past  year. 

VOTING 

The  most  significant  civil  rights  problem 
Is  voting.  Each  citizen's  right  to  vote  Is 
fundamental  to  aU  the  other  rights  of  citi- 
zenship and  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  1960  make  It  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  protect  that  right. 

It  has  been  the  sustained  policy  of  this 
administration — in  all  areas  of  cIvU  rights — 
to  consult  with  local  officials  and  seek  vol- 
untary, peaceful  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  our  courts  and  our  laws.    Under 
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thla  policy,  legal  action  Is  brought  only  after 
such  eBortB  fall.  While  we  have  secured  co- 
operation and  compliance  In  all  civil  rights 
areas,  this  policy  has  met  with  particular 
success  In  the  voting  field. 

During  this  administration,  officials  In  29 
counties  in  Qeorgla,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  have  voluntarily  made  voting 
records  available  to  the  Department  in  our 
investigations  of  voting  complaints,  with- 
out the  need  for  court  action. 

In  four  southern  counties  we  have  been 
able  to  avoid  bringing  lawsuits  because  offi- 
cials abandoned  discriminatory  registration 
or  voting  practices,  and  scores  of  other  coun- 
ties and  cities,  notably  in  Georgia,  have 
abandoned  segregated  balloting  at  our  re- 
quest, in  voluntary  conformance  with  a  coxirt 
decision  in  one  county. 

There  have,  however,  been  a  number  of 
areas  where  voluntary  local  compliance  was 
not  forthcoming  and  where  we  were  required 
to  bring  legal  action.  Between  the  passage 
of  the  1967  Civil  Bights  Act  and  the  change 
of  administration,  10  voting  suits  were  filed 
In  southern  counties  and  7  were  tried. 

In  this  administration.  23  more  voting 
suits  have  been  filed,  including  l  this 
week.  A  total  of  17  suits  have  been  tried, 
including  the  3  pending  January  20.  1961. 
Thus,  of  a  total  of  33  voting  cases  filed  In 
both  administrations,  24  have  been  tried 
so  far.  Satisfactory  results  have  been 
achieved  In  16  of  these.  Three  cases  have 
been  tried  but  are  not  yet  decided  and  the 
other  five  are  on  appeal. 

There  also  has  been  an  acceleration  in  vot- 
ing records  inspections.  In  the  previous 
administration,  records  were  Inspected  in  20 
counties  and  photographed  in  12  of  these. 
In  this  administration,  62  voting  records  in- 
spections have  been  undertaken,  including 
photographing  of  records  in  53  counties. 

In  short,  the  total  number  of  counties  in 
which  the  Department  has  taken  action, 
ranging  from  records  inspection  to  law- 
suits, has  increased  from  30  at  the  beginning 
of  this  administration  to  115  at  present. 

Each  of  thelawsults  filed  has  required  ex- 
tremely detailed  preparation.  In  the  suit 
brought  against  Montgomery  County,  Ala., 
for  example.  It  was  necessary  to  analyze 
36,000  pages  of  voter  applications  and  to 
subpena  185  witnesses  at  the  trial.  Such 
suits  require  the  total  attention  of  from  4 
to  6  of  the  40  attorneys  In  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Burke  Marshall's  Civil  Rights 
Division  for  several  months. 

In  Boaxe  Instances,  we  have  had  to  take 
action  even  after  obtaining  court  orders  for- 
bidding fvuiJher  discrimination  against  Ne- 
gro registration  applicants.  In  one  of  our 
Bfultfl,  the  registrar  of  Forrest  County,  Miss., 
was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  to  register  all  qualified  Negroes. 
He  nevertheless  rejected  as  luiqualifled  94 
of  the  first  103  Negroes  to  apply  after  the 
Judgment,  including  a  National  Science 
Foundation  graduate  student  and  a  high- 
school  science  teacher  with  a  master's  degree. 
The  Department  prosecuted  him  in  the  first 
contempt  case  stemming  from  a  court  voter 
registration  order.  The  case  is  awaiting 
decision. 

In  East  Carroll  Parish,  La.,  the  voting 
referee  provisions  of  the  1960  act  were  used 
for  the  first  time  in  1962,  with  the  Federal 
Judge  himself  hearing  registration  applica- 
tions. Although  he  approved  the  applica- 
tion of  26  Negroes,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
attempted  to  block  their  registration  through 
a  State  court  Injunction.  We  acted  to  set 
aside  the  State  injunction  and  obtained  an 
order  forbidding  further  Interference.  On 
July  28,  5  days  later,  Negroes  voted  in  East 
Carroll  Parish  for  the  first  time  since 
Reconstruction. 

The  Department's  total  voting  rights  effort, 
from  records  inspections  to  law  suits  to  fol- 
lowup  activity,  haa  produced  significant  re- 
sults.   In   a  number  of   counties  such   as 


East  Carroll  Parish.  Madison  Parish.  La., 
and  Clarke  and  Tallahatchie  Counties,  liiaB.. 
where  no  Negroes  had  been  registered  in 
decades.  Negroes  are  now  beginning  to  be 
registered. 

In  Macon  County.  Ala..  Negro  registration 
has  risen  from  1,100  to  more  than  3.000  since 
an  end  to  discriminatory  registration  prac- 
tices was  ordered  by  the  court  In  March  1961. 
Negro  registration  in  Bullock  County,  Ala., 
has  risen  from  5  in  September  1961  to  more 
than  1,000.  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  De- 
partment's suit  was  decided  November  20, 
1962.  and  1,100  previously  rejected  Negroes 
were  ordered  registered  Immediately.  All 
have  now  been  registered. 

Two  particularly  significant  voting  suits 
were  filed  In  the  past  year.  While  our  voting 
suits  generally  challenge  discriminatory 
application  of  voter  qualification  laws  in  spe- 
cific counties,  we  filed  suits  In  both  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  challenging  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  State  voter  qualification 
laws  themselves.  Both  cases  are  In  pretrial 
stages. 

In  addition  to  suits  challenging  general 
discrimination  against  Negro  registration  ap- 
plicants, we  also  have  sought  to  guard  against 
specific  attempts  to  frighten,  intimidate,  or 
penalize  Negroes  who  seek  to  register  or 
vote.  Of  the  33  voting  suits  filed  so  far, 
7  have  been  directed  against  such  attempts 
at  intimidation,  verbal,  economic,  and  physi- 
cal. 

The  importance  of  these  cases  exceeds  their 
specific  circumstances.  Negroes'  fear  of  at- 
tempting to  register  is,  perhaps,  as  great  a 
problem  as  their  being  prevented  from  regis- 
tering. These  siiits,  like  our  followup  ac- 
tions In  such  cases  as  Forrest  County  and 
East  Carroll  Parish,  have  helped  eliminate 
the  fear  by  making  it  clear  th^t  the  Gov- 
ernment will  meet  Its  responsibility  to  guar- 
antee not  only  the  right  to  register  and  vote, 
but  also  the  right  to  do  so  without  Intimida- 
tion or  coercion. 

A  vivid  example  is  provided  by  Haywood 
and  Payette  Counties,  Tenn.,  where  Intimida- 
tion actions  were  filed  in  the  pirevlous  adniln- 
istration  and  successfully  concluded  in  this 
administration.  Last  summer,  we  secured 
assurances,  by  consent  decrees,  against  eco- 
nomic intimidation.  Between  late  1960, 
when  the  cases  were  filed,  and  the  present! 
the  number  of  Negroes  registered  has  In- 
creased from  none  to  more  than  2,000  in 
Haywood  County  and  from  58  to  more  than 
3,000  in  Payette  County. 

Last  summer,  four  Georgia  churches  used 
as  centers  for  Negro  registration  efforts  were 
burned  and  burnings  were  attempted  at  two 
others.  In  another  illustration  of  our  efforts 
against  intimidation,  the  FBI  investigated 
immediately.  In  one  case,  the  FBI  turned 
Its  findings  over  to  local  authorities,  who  ar- 
rested four  men  In  connection  with  one  burn- 
ing. They  were  convicted  In  State  court  and 
sentenced  to  prison  terms.  In  the  second 
case,  two  men  were  arrested  and  face  Fed- 
eral charges.  Our  Investigations  of  the  other 
burnings  continue. 

In  the  field  of  voting,  then,  we  have  been 
able  to  make  progress  through  both  negotia- 
tion and  litigation.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  heavy  burden  of  effort  lies 
ahead.  Substantial  numbers  of  American 
citizens  are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote  because  of  race,  and  we  continue  to 
believe  that  additional  legislation  in  this 
field  is  necessary. 

In  1962,  Congress  adopted  the  anti-poll-tax 
constitutional  amendment,  but  did  not  en- 
act legislation  forbidding  the  discriminatory 
use  of  voting  qualification  tests.  Even  where 
we  have  brought  suit,  we  often  have  been 
confronted  with  considerable  delays  between 
the  time  of  filing  and  the  time  of  trial. 

We  believe  that  additional  legislation  Is 
necessary  to  insure  prompt  relief  In  such 
Instances — where  the  facts  indicate  that 
substantial  numbers  of  Negroes  are  being  de- 
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prlved    of    the    right    to    register    and    vote 
because  of  race. 

TRANSPORTATION 

As  the  result  of  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission last  year.  I  can  report  to  you  that  In 
the  past  year,  segregation  In  Interstate  trans- 
portatlon  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  majority  of  segregated  bus  and  raU 
stations  were  desegregated  In  1961  In  accord- 
ance with  new  ICC  regulations.  Others  fol- 
lowed in  1962.  During  1962,  we  surveyed  165 
airports  in  14  States  and  fotmd  15  airports 
in  6  of  those  States  which  were  still  segre- 
gated. All  of  these  desegregated  during  the 
year.  13  voluntarily  and  2  after  the  De- 
partment brought  legal  action. 

At  present,  then,  there  are  no  segregated 
airport  facilities  in  the  Nation.  There  is 
only  one  city  in  the  Nation.  Jackson,  Miss 
In  which  systematic  segregation  at  Interstate 
rail  and  bus  facilities— as  exemplified  by 
signs  directing  the  use  of  separate  facilities- 
Is  still  attempted.  Even  In  this  case  we  have 
taken  legal  action,  now  on  appeal. 

There  have  been  Isolated  instances  of  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  In  this  field  and 
there  will  no  doubt  be  other  such  instances 
in  the  future.  But  systematic  segregation 
of  Negroes  in  interstate  transportation  has 
disappeared. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  is  the  result 
of  voluntary  compliance  with  law  and  regu- 
lations by  citizens  and  officials. 

SCHOOLS 

In  the  past  year,  the  number  of  desegre- 
gated southern  school  districts  increased  60. 
from  912  to  972.  In  a  number  of  these  dis- 
tricts the  Department  continued  its  policy 
of  consulting  Informally  with  school  officials 
to  help  assure  peaceful  and  orderly  desegre- 
gation. As  in  1961,  public  schools  in  each  of 
these  districts  were  desegregated  without  In- 
cident. 

Efforts  also  were  made  to  secure  peaceful 
compliance  with  a  series  of  court  orders  re- 
quiring the  admission  of  James  Meredith  to 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  before  his 
scheduled  enrollment.  We  appeared  as  a 
friend  of  the  court  in  the  case  before  tht 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  and  the  Department  sought 
continuously  to  Induce  Mississippi  officials  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  law  and  to 
order. 

These  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  but  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  en- 
force the  laws  and  the  orders  of  the  courts 
remained.     The  responsibility  was  met. 

In  another  area,  the  Department  in  the 
past  year  initiated  action  concerning  impact 
area  school  funds.  Various  local  school  sys- 
tems receive  Federal  funds  because  they  edu- 
cate children  of  Federal  employees  who  may 
not  be  permanent  residents.  In  the  12  years 
of  this  program,  nearly  $2.5  billion  has  been 
paid  to  school  districts  across  the  country. 

Again,  we  have  sought  abandonment  of 
segregation  through  negotiation  first.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion, without  going  to  court,  in  several  dis- 
tricts and  other  negotiations  or  field  surveys 
are  underway  In  approximately  120  districts. 
Additional  Inquiries  are  scheduled  for  the 
coming  months. 

Negotiating  efforts  failed,  however.  In 
Prince  George  County,  Va.,  which  educates 
children  of  defense  personnel  stationed  at 
nearby  Port  Lee,  and  we  filed  suit.  Four 
similar  suits  were  filed  last  week  regarding 
segregation  in  Huntsvllle  and  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Gulfport  and  Biloxl,  Miss.;  and  Bossier 
Parish,  La. 

In  another  kind  of  school  case,  also  In 
Louisiana,  the  Department  brought  a  con- 
tempt action  against  State  education  officials 


for  failing  to  desegregate  a  State  trade 
school,  as  had  been  ordered  by  a  Federal 
court  in  a  private  suit.  When  the  State 
board  of  education  passed  a  formal  resolu- 
tion stating  there  would  be  no  racial  dis- 
crimination as  to  race,  the  Department 
agreed  to  dismissal  of  the  case,  but  with- 
held the  right  to  inspect  the  school  records. 
The  Department  also  took  action  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  Va. — the  only  county  in  the 
Nation  where  there  are  no  public  schools. 
They  have  been  closed  since  fall.  1969,  In 
order  to  avoid  court  desegregation  orders. 
That  nearly  1.500  of  the  1,800  school-age 
Negro  children  in  the  county  should  have 
had  no  education  in  more  than  3  years  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  country.  Last  month,  we 
asked  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  as  a  friend  of  the  court,  to  order 
the  schools  opened  promptly  without  racial 
segregation. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  Department  has  continued  lu  policy 
Of  seeking  out  qualified  personnel  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  Irrespective  of  race.  Ne- 
^oes  are  not  denied  employment  because  of 
their  race.  Neither  are  they  hired  because 
of  their  race.  They,  like  all  our  employees, 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  ability  and 
merit.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  notable 
gains  for  Negroes  in  the  offices  of  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  marshals  in  the  Nation's  92  Judi- 
cial districts. 

Of  the  approximately  360  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys  appointed  In  this  administration. 
32  are  Negroes.  Of  these  32,  16  were  ap- 
pointed in  1962.  Approximately  36  Negro 
assUtant  U.S.  attorneys  are  now  in  service. 
Two  Negro  U.S.  attorneys  were  appointed 
last  year.  This  year,  the  first  Negro  assUt- 
ant U.S.  attorneys  were  appointed  In  at 
least  seven  States,  Including  Southern  and 
border  States. 

Of  the  114  deputy  U.S.  marshals  appointed 
m  this  administration,  14  are  Negroes.  Of 
these.  11  were  appointed  in  1962.  Approxi- 
mately 30  Negro  deputy  marshals  are  now 
in  service.  Luke  C.  Moore  was  appointed 
U.8.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  past  year,  the  first  Negro  to  hold  that 
position  In  a  century.  As  with  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys,  appointments  of  Negro 
deputy  marshaU  were  made  in  several 
Southern  and  border  States,  where  no  one 
of  their  race  had  ever  before  served. 
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Wednesday,  Jam  ary  30, 1963 

Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  Father,  God,  before  the  day's  per- 
plexities close  in  about  us,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  this  hushed  moment  dedicated 
to  the  upward  look. 

As  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the  hills,  even 
as  did  Thy  servant,  the  Psalmist  of  old, 
we  are  conscious  of  peaks  and  powers 
beyond  our  puny  reach.  We  confess 
that  as  we  tread  drab  and  dreary  paths, 
we  so  often  do  not  see  high  enough  or  f ar 
enough,  and  so  are  caught  in  a  confusion 
which  blinds  and  cheats  us. 

Teach  us  that  today's  duties  will  be 
edged  with  crimson  and  gold  only  as  we 
look  at  the  mountains  which  pierce  the 


The  effort  to  assure  that  qualified  Negroes 
are  properly  considered  for  these  poeiUons  Is 
continuing  and  Negroes  are  among  the 
candidates  for  vacancies  in  several  districts. 

Improved  hiring  pracUces  within  the  De- 
partment as  a  whole  have  resulted  in  con- 
tinued gains  for  Negro  attorneys.  There  were 
10  Negro  attorneys  In  the  I>epartment  at  the 
beginning  of  this  administration .  Now  there 
are  more  than  70,  out  of  approximately  1,900 
in  the  Department. 

There  have,  as  well,  continued  to  be  a 
number  of  Negroes  appointed  to  distin- 
guished positions  In  the  Government,  such 
as  Homer  L  Benson,  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Parole. 

OTHER  AREAS 

Albany.  Ga.:  The  Department  acted  to  the 
limit  of  Its  authority  in  Albany,  where  a 
series  of  mass  protests  by  Negroes  against 
segregation  resulted  in  niunerous  arrests  and 
civil  rights  complaints.  All  such  complalnU 
were  speedily  Investigated  by  the  FBI.  Al- 
though no  violation  of  Federal  law  was  foimd 
In  most  cases,  prosecutive  steps  were  taken 
where  appropriate.  In  Augxist,  the  Depart- 
ment filed  a  voting  intimidation  suit  against 
16  officials  of  nearby  Sumter  and  Terrell 
Counties  and  also  filed  a  friend  of  the  court 
drlef  In  a  suit  brought  In  Albany.  The 
brief  asked  the  court  to  Ignore  the  city's 
request  for  an  injunction  against  demon- 
strations until  the  city  first  compiled  with 
the  law  and  abandoned  segregation.  The 
two  sets  of  arrests  for  ohurch  burnings  In  the 
area  previously  referred  to  were  the  result 
of  FBI  action.  Throughout  the  Albany  dif- 
ficulties, the  Department  consulted  with 
leaders  on  both  sides  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage an  amicable  resolution  of  the  racial 
difficulties.  All  matters  of  dispute  have  now 
been  brought  before  the  Federal  ccmrt  in 
Albany,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  aU  citizens  of  that  city 
will  be  protected. 

Sit-ins :  In  a  friend  of  the  court  brief  filed 
In  October,  the  Department  asked  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  reverse 
convictions  of  more  than  30  Negroes  for  sit- 
in  violation  In  4  States.  The  Department 
argued  that  States  cannot  arrest  Negroes  for 
trespass  when  the  States  themselves,  by  law 
and  policies,  foster  the  discrimination  which 
led  to  the  sit-ins. 

Hospitals :  In  May,  the  Department  sought 
to  Intervene  In   a  private  suit  seeking  the 


horizons  of  faith,  as  they  speak  of  the 
truths  and  values  which  give  confidence 
to  our  perturbed  souls. 

So  this  day,  as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the 
hills  of  Thy  grace,  may  our  prayers  turn 
to  pageants  of  living  and  giving. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday 

January  29,  1963,  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 


desegregation  of  two  North  Carolina  hos- 
pitals which  were  buUt  with  Federal 
Hill-Burton  Act  financial  assistance.  The 
Department  asked  the  court  to  declare 
unconstitutional  the  separate-but-equal 
provision  of  the  act.  While  the  Department 
was  permitted  to  Intervene,  the  court  sub- 
sequently dismissed  the  suit,  filed  by  Negro 
doctors,  dentists,  and  patients.  An  appeal 
appears  likely. 

Emplo3rment  suit:  Problems  of  racial  dis- 
crimination are  by  no  means  peciUiar  to  the 
South.  The  Department  appeared  as  a 
friend  of  the  court  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  by  a  Negro  pilot 
who  charged  he  was  denied  employment  with 
an  airline  In  violation  of  a  State  antidis- 
crimination law.  The  Colorado  court  denied 
the  appeal,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  review  the  case 

Police  brutality:  During  1963.  the  Depart- 
ment brought  18  poUce  bruUllty  prosecu- 
tions, many  of  them  in  Northern  States. 
These  cases  Included  one  In  Indiana  where 
two  Negro  detectives  were  convicted  of  bru- 
tally beating  a  Negro  defendant  to  coerce 
him  to  confess  several  crimes. 

In  stimmary.  1962  was  a  year  of  progress 
for  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  This  Is  not  to  say  the  problems  are 
disappearing.  They  remain,  and  they  re- 
main difficult — not  only  in  the  South,  with 
open  discrimination,  but  throughout  the 
country  where  Negroes  are  the  victims  of 
school  "resegregaUon,"  bias  in  housing,  or 
employment,  or  other  facets  of  society.  Ugly 
Incidents  like  the  Mississippi  riot  may  occur 
again. 

But  we  are  accelerating  our  progress. 
Again,  let  me  say  this  acceleration  occiirs 
in  large  measure  because  of  the  onerging 
spirit  of  the  South.  In  1962  this  spirit  was 
not  the  brutal  one  of  rioting  and  violence 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  spirit 
was  that  exemplified  in  Georgia  last  week 
by  Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders,  in  his  inaugural 
address. 

"We  revere  the  past."  he  aald.  "We  adhere 
to  the  values  of  respectabUlty  and  responsl- 
bUlty  which  constitute  our  tradition." 
Then  he  added,  "We  believe  in  law  and 
order  and  in  the  principle  that  all  laws 
apply  equally  to  all  citizens. " 
Sincerely, 

ROBEXT  KXNNKDT, 

Attorney  General. 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M 
TOMORROW 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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IRD  — 


Seoate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
moming^. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CONfMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

AiJLftmA  GcnonnncATioKs  Dlbposai.  Act 

A  letter  troni  the  Aaetotant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Voree.  tnmsmttttag  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legtslatlon  to  anthori»  the  disposal  of  the 
QoTenunent-owiied  long-lines  communica- 
tion faciimes  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompcmylng  papers) ; 
to  the  Ckxmnlttec  on  Armed  Services. 

Balancz  Shket  or  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co..  Washington.  D.C..  Uansmlt- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  balance  sheet  of  that 
company,  as  of  December  31,  1962  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibla. 

TElcroBAaT  Xhcreasb  w  ths  Public  Dkbt 
LnczT 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Vlnance. 

Export  of  Secretary  or  Statr.  Rxlatimg  to 
arB>s  Takkk  in  thr  17th  Session  oe  the 

QXNXRAL  ASSEKBLT  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
OK  LOMC-TERM  FINANCXNC  of  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  steps  taken  in 
the  17th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
the  United  Nations  on  long-term  financing 
of  the  United  Natlcms  (wHh  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  or  Atomk;  Bmergt  Commission  on 
Disposal  <»  Foreign  Excess  Pbopertt 
A  letter  from,  the  AaaiatBnt  Oeneral  ICan- 
ager,  UJ3.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
lim^.  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prc^erty  by 
that  Commission,  during  fiscal  year  1962:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
Compensation  or  Cibtaxn  Range  Users  for 

AUTBORIBKU  RANOB  IMPROVEMENTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  compensate  range  users  for 
authorized  range  improvements  where  land 
Is  taken  to  b«  devoted  to  Federal  nonmllltary 
use  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnnniar  Affairs. 
RxFORTa  OK  PoaznoMs  FnxxD  in  Ckbtaik 
Grades  of  Classification  Act  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  erf  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
posltlona  filled  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1940.  m  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  OS-18, 
as  of  December  31,  1962  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivUServtoe. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  positions  filled 
under  the  aasslfleatlon  Act  of  1949,  in  grades 
GS-16.  OS-17.  and  OS- 18,  during  fiscal  year 
1962  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  CTvU  Service. 


Rcpobt  or  Atomic  Enbrct  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  tbe  UJB.  Atomic  Knergy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Oommtesion,  for  the 
year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


January  30 


1963 


AX7THORIZATICW      FOR       SENATOR 
EASTLAND   TO   TESTIFY.   PURSU- 
ANT TO  A  SUBPENA,  IN  THE  CASE 
OP  U.S.  V.  ROBERT  SHBLTON— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi    [Mr.    Eastland),    from    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,   I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  res- 
ohition  (S.  Res.  53)    to  authorize  the 
Senator    from    Mississippi    [Mr.    East- 
LAjiDl  to  appear  and  testify,  pursuant  to 
a  subpena.  in  the  case  of  U.S.  against 
Robert  Shelton.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Whereas  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
BAarLAWB)  has  been  subpenaed  to  appear  and 
testify  in  the  case  of  U.S.  against  Robert 
Shelton,  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reacived,  That  the  permission  of  this  body 
far  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land J  to  appear  and  testify  in  response  to 
the  aforesaid  subpena  is  hereby  granted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

•Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  53)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  592.  A  bin  to  provide  for  appointment 
by  the  Postmaster  General  of  postmasters  at 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post  offices; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  OfOce  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmihe  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)        j 
By  Mr.  KEATING:  \ 

S.  598.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Practice  and  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  and  administration  of 
a  corps  of  hearing  commissioners  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kzatxnc  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bUl.    whicli    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  known  as 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  Jime  19,  1934,  and  the 
act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  October 
3,  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.   ERVIN: 
S.  596.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edward 
Everard    Low.     his    wife,    Daisy,    and    their 


children,  Helen  Dawn  and  Michael  Jonathan- 
S.  596.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roswitha 

S.  597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lily  Jin»- 
hua  Pan;    and  * 

S.  598.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  San  Kong 
Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  599.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  deprecia- 
tion accounting  of  air  carriers:  and 

S.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407(e)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
examine  the  books  and  records  of  persons 
controlled  by.  or  under  common  control  with, 
an  air  carrier,  or  of  service  organizations 
controUed  by  groups  of  air  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuso.n  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.   MOSS: 

S.  601.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  that 
the  national  land  reserve  and  certain  other 
lands  exclusively  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce 
a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the   remarks   of  Mr.   Moss   when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   JAVITS; 

S.  802.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  President, 
in  carrying  out  trade  agreements  with  fuUy 
developed  countries  or  areas,  to  reduce  duties 
below  the  limitation  set  forth  in  section 
201(b)(1)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 
ADMISSION  OF  FORMER  PRESI- 
DENTS OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
A  SEAT  IN  THE  SENATE  AS  SENA- 
TORS-AT-LARGE  WITH  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGES 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Cooper)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  78)  admit- 
ting former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  as  Sena- 
tors at  Large  with  certain  privileges, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  presented  by  Mr.  Pell,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


APPOINTMENT  BY  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  OF  POSTMASTERS  AT 
FIRST-,  SECOND-,  AND  THIRD- 
CLASS  POST  OFFICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  J  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  put  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
under  a  strict  merit  system  and  to  end 
the  present  requirement  of  Senate  con- 
firmation, which  has  put  postmaster  jobs 
on  the  political  auction  block. 

Mr.  President,  every  major  study  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  since 
President  Taft's  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency  in  1912  has  recom- 
mended that  postmasters  should  be  un- 
der a  strict  merit  system.     This  includes 


President  Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Managonent  in  1937,  and 
the  Hoover  Commission  in  1949.  And 
in  1952  President  Truman  recommended 
this  step. 

Since  President  Kennedy  took  office,  2 
years  ago,  I  have  received  over  5,000  let- 
ters, telegrams,  phone  calls,  and  F>ersonal 
visits  on  postmaster  appointments.  Our 
office  has  been  swamped  with  this  Job, 
which  has  little  to  do  with  serving  our 
State  and  Nation. 

Whatever  appointments  have  been 
made  have  resulted  in  far  more  grief  for 
all  concerned,  including  our  Democratic 
Party  in  Wisconsin,  than  benefit.  This 
is  because  for  each  successful  postmaster 
applicant,  there  has  been  an  average  of 
five  disappointed  officeseekers. 

From  the  public  standpoint,  the  great- 
est disservice  of  the  present  system  is 
that  prospective  applicants  for  post- 
master positions  who  are  t>est  qualified 

but  are  not  active  in  party  pohtlcs — 
rarely  bother  even  to  apply.  Postal 
clerks  with  long  experience  and  genuine 
ability,  who  in  a  similar  position  in 
another  government  agency  or  in  private 
business  would  have  opt>ortunity  for  pro- 
motion, now  are  likely  to  be  excluded. 
My  bill  would  end  this  discrimination 
against  experience,  and  would  place  the 
appointment  where  it  belongs — in  the 
civil  service  merit  system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  592)  to  provide  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Postmaster  General  of 
postmasters  at  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  post  offices,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmhie  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Clark) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  concur  fully  in  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said.  I  wonder  whether  I  may  Join  him 
in  sponsoring  his  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted, honored,  and  fiattered  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  do  so. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania be  added  to  my  bill  as  a  co- 
sponsor  thereof. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  ACT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Federal  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  to  provide  for  a 
corps  of  Federal  agency  hearing  com- 
missioners. 

This  bill,  which  is  identical  to  S.  2189 
which  I  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress! 
has  the  strong  endorsement  and  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  It  is 
the  culmination  of  much  constructive 
and  thoughtful  study  by  lawyers  in  and 
out  of  Government  who  have  sought  to 
improve  the  workings  of  the  administra- 
tive process. 


At  the  heart  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
continuing  scrutiny  of  administrative 
practice  and  procedure  by  a  permanent 
Government  agency  free  from  executive 
and  legislative  domination.  This  need 
would  be  fulfilled  by  the  creaUon  of  an 
independent  agency  known  as  the  Office 
of  Federal  Administrative  Practice. 
The  Office  would  be  responsible  for  en- 
gaging in  continuous  oversight  of  the 
administrative  process,  and  would  make 
recommendations  covering  the  full 
gamut  of  agency  functions.  Its  broad 
objective  would  be  to  promote  the  Just, 
speedy,  and  efficient  disposition  of  mat- 
ters before  the  agencies,  by  working  for 
adoption  of  uniform  agency  rules,  de- 
vising means  to  cut  the  tremendous  cost 
and  burdens  of  protracted  Utigation,  and 
improving  generally  the  housekeeping 
and  publication  practices  of  each  agency. 
The  bill  does  not  limit  the  many  pos- 
sible ways  in  which  the  Office,  in  co- 
operation with  the  agencies  themselves, 
may  be  able  to  perform  a  valuable  public 
service  by  clearing  away  the  complexi- 
ties which  confront  litigants  and  lawyers 
alike  when  they  deal  with  our  headless 
fourth  branch  of  Government. 

Like  its  rough  counterpart  in  the 
judicial  arena,  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Administrative  Practice  would 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress,  and 
would  submit  recommendations  for 
needed  legislation  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  It  would  also  report 
directly  to  the  President,  and  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  could  re- 
quire special  reports. 

Much  headway,  of  course,  has  already 
been  made  by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  in  the  area 
of  agency  reform.  But  that  body  is  an 
ad  hoc  creation  of  the  President;  and 
what  is  really  necessary  and  desirable 
is  a  more  permanent  institution  having 
a  firm  congressional  mandate  for  specific 
action.  This  bUl.  as  I  have  said,  is  de- 
signed to  fill  that  gap  in  the  structure. 
The  bill  would  also  set  up  a  hearing 
commissioner  corps,  and  would  regulate 
their  qualifications.  Its  purpose  is  to 
insure  that  presiding  officers  at  agency 
hearings,  whose  rulings  affect  the  lib- 
erty and  property  of  agency  litigants, 
meet  high  standards  of  legal  compe- 
tency and  judicial  temperament.  Only 
through  upgrading  the  position  of  hear- 
ing examiner  in  such  matters  as  qualifi- 
cations, tenure,  and  compensation,  can 
we  hope  to  employ  and  retain  in  agency 
service  the  best  men  available  for  the 
job. 

Time  and  time  again  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  treated  to  a  view  of  ob- 
vious shortcomings  in  the  administra- 
tive process,  shortcomings  which  are  the 
combined  result  of  congressional  inat- 
tention and  inertia;  the  inability  of  the 
agencies  themselves,  due  to  lack  of  time, 
personnel,  and  sometimes  inclination,  to 
direct  a  critical  eye  on  their  own  work- 
ings; and,  let  us  acknowledge  it,  the  in- 
exorable law  of  administrative  decay. 
There  is  no  panacea  for  all  the  problems 
that  government  by  administrative 
agency  has  engendered.  But  we  can 
make  a  fair  start  by  building  into  the 


system  a  corrective  force,  an  institu- 
tion geared  to  expert  evaluation  of  what 
the  problems  are  and  how  they  can 
best  be  resolved.  That  has  been  the 
story  of  Judicial  reform  in  this  country. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  means  to- 
ward parallel  reform  in  administrative 
practice.  I  sincerely  hope  that  final  and 
favorable  action  on  it  will  be  taken  in 
the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  biU  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  593)  to  esUblish  an  Office 
of  Federal  Administrative  Practice  and 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  corps  of  hearing  com- 
missioners and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  of  contenU.  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Administrative  Practice 
Act." 

TABLE   OF    CONTENTS 

Title    I— Office    of    Federal    Administrative 

Practice 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  the  Office. 
Sec.  102.  Appointment  of  Director. 
Sec.  103.  Tenure. 
Sec.  104.  Organization  of  Office. 
Sec.  105.  Employees. 
Sec.  106.  Seal. 
Sec.  107.  Reports. 
Sec.  108.  Advisory  Committee. 
Sec.  109.  Expenditures. 
Sec.  110.  Duties  of  the  Director. 

Title  II — Hearing  Commis9ioner$ 
Sec.  201.  Hearing  commlBsioner  positions 
Sec.  202.  Incumbents. 
Sec.  203.  Appointment   and   assignment 
Sec.  "04.  Qualifications. 
Sec.  205.  Teniire. 

Sec.  20C.  Compensation  and  retirement. 
Sec.  207.  Suspension  and  removal. 
Sec.  208.  Facilities  and  services. 
Sec.  209.  Temporary  positions. 
Sec.  210.  Field  hearings. 
Sec.  211.  Duties  and  assignment  of  casM. 
Sec.  212.  Transfers. 

TitU  III — General  provisions 
Sec.  301.  Agency. 
Sec.  302.  Committees. 
Sec.  303.  Separability. 
Sec.  304.  Repeals. 
Sec.  305.  Effective  date. 

TTTLE     I OmCE     OF     FEBIRAL     AOMIMISTSATIVS 

paACTics 

Sec.   101.    ESTABLISBMENT  OF  THE   OmCK. 

There  is  hereby  created  an  agency  of  Oov- 
emment  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Practice  (referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  "Offloe") ,  which  shaU  be  under 
the  Director  of  Federal  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  maintained  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  Office  shall  be  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Government  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1947  as 
amended. 

SBC.    102.   APPOINTICKMT    OF   DnuxTos. — The 

Director  of  Federal  Administrative  Practice 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  "Director")  and  a 
Deputy  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  basic  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $22,000  and  $20,000  per 
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annum,  respectively.  The  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Dtrectar  AaU  be  experienced  and 
learned  In  the  law.  Tbe  Deputy  Director 
•tiall  pertorm  audi  duties  aa  may  loe  aaaigned 
to  lilm  by  tba  Director.  During  tbe  <tHa*«f^ 
or  Incapacity  of  the  Director,  or  diurlng  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  Director,  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  act  as  Director. 

Sec.  103.  Turutn. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  EMrector  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  ten  yefurs  and  tbe 
Deputy  Director  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The 
Director  or  Deputy  Director  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  ofBce.  Tbe  Director 
or  Deputy  Director  sbaU  be  retired  from  office 
upon  attaining  the  age  of  seventy  years  and 
shall  receive  retirement  pay  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Service  Reth-ement  Act 
then  In  effect  or  otherwise  as  provided  by 
law. 

Sec.  104.  Okganization'  or  Oftice. — The 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be 
divided  as  assigned  by  the  Director  between 
a  division  of  administrative  procedure  and 
a  division  of  hearing  commissioners.  Each 
division  shall  be  supervised  by  an  Assistant 
EMrector.  The  Assistant  Director  of  each 
dlvlslcai  and  the  Executive  Secretary  shall 
be  appointed  by  and  report  to  the  Director. 
Each  Assistant  Director  shall  receive  a  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  an- 
num and  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  re- 
ceive a  basic  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
918,000  per  annum. 

Sec.  105.  Employees. — The  Director,  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  service  laws,  may  appoint 
necessary  employees  for  the  administration 
of  the  Office.  The  Director,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, and  each  Assistant  Director,  without  re- 
gard to  the  dvll  service  laws,  but  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act,  may  appoint  one  ad- 
ministrative assistant  and  one  secretary. 

Sec.  106.  Seal. — The  Executive  Secretary 
and  seal  of  the  Office  shall  be  the  secretary 
and  seal  of  the  Office  and  of  each  division 
thereof. 

Sec.  107.  Reports. — The  Director  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  and  he  shall  make  such 
special  reports  as  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct.  The  Director,  from  time  to 
time,  shall  submit  recommendations  direct- 
ly to  the  Congress  for  additional  legislation 
which  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  for 
furthering  the  purposes   of  this  Act. 

Sec.  108.  Advisort  CoMMrmE. — The  Di- 
rector shall  designate  annually  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  such  agency  mem- 
bers, other  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
members  of  the  bar  not  in  Government  serv- 
ice as  he  may  determine.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  meet  in  general  assembly 
at  least  annually  and  upon  special  call  by 
the  Director.  The  advisory  committee  shall 
assist  and  advise  the  Director  and  furnish 
information  to  him  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  this 
Act.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  utilize, 
with  the  consent  of  any  agency,  the  person- 
nel or  facilities  of  that  agency  and  may  uti- 
lize any  other  uncompensated  personnel 
service,  or  facilities. 

Sec.  109.  ExPENDmjREs. — The  Director  may 
make  such  expenditures  (Including  exjwnd- 
itures  for  rent  and  personal  services,  for  of- 
fice employeee,  travel,  lawbooks,  periodicals 
books  of  reference,  for  printing  and  binding 
and  for  studies  or  investigations)  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  execution  of  the  fimc- 
tlons  vested  In  the  CWBce  and  as  from  time 
to  time  are  appropriated  for  by  Congress. 
All  expenditures  of  the  Office  shall  be  al- 
lowed and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  item- 
ized vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector or  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  110.  Duties  op  the  DniEcroR. — (a) 
The  Director  shall  supervise  and  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  provision  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  The  Director,  as  to  this  title  I  and 
matters  of  general  appUcatlon  among  the 
several  agencies  as  set  forth  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  or  succesaor  statute  of 
sizallar  scope  and  pu]*pose,  shall — 

(1)  carry  on  continuous  studies  of  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  procedures  by  which  agencies 
determine  the  rights,  duties,  or  privileges  of 
persons; 

(2)  carry  on  continuous  studies  of  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  procedures  by  which  agencies 
exercise  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  func- 
tions; 

(3)  carry  on  continuous  studies  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
public  Information  practices  and  procedures 
of  the  agencies  related  to  rulemaking  and 
adjudication; 

(4)  initiate  consultative  and  cooperative 
efforts  among  the  agencies  and  interested  or- 
ganizations for  development  and  adoption, 
wherever  feasible  and  appropriate,  of  uni- 
form rules  of  practice  and  procedure; 

(5)  receive  complaints  regarding  matters 
of  practice  and  procedure  and  make  investi- 
gations or  recommendations  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate; 

(6)  fiunlsh  assistance  and  advice  upon  re- 
quest of  any  agency; 

(7)  examine  the  state  of  hearing  dockets 
of  agencies,  seciore  information  as  to  the 
agencies'  need  of  assistance  and  prepare  sta- 
tistical data  and  reports  on  agencv  proceed- 
ings; 

(8)  study  and  make  recommendations 
upon  methods  of  organization  appropriate 
for  the  separation  of  agency  functions. 

(c)  Each  agency  shall  furnish  to  the  Di- 
rector, upon  request,  information  and  data 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act  and  each  agency  shall  designate 
a  member  or  other  officer  who  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  represent  the  agency  in  liaison 
with  the  Director. 

(d)  The  Director  from  time  to  time  shall 
undertake  special  studies  and  naake  recom- 
mendation upon  the  following  subjects  and 
other  subjects  which  may  be  recommended 
by  the  advisory  committee,  including — 

(1)  ways  and  means  of  minimizing  undue 
delay  and  expense  of  agency  proceedings; 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral reporter  service  covering  agency  deci- 
sions with  current  advance  sheets,  and  a 
reporter  service  for  agency  practice  and  pro- 
cedure decisions; 

(3)  methods  for  simplifying  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  agency  hearing  records  and  of 
agency  records  before  the  courts  of  appeals 
including  incorporation,  physically  or  by 
reference,  without  further  printing  of  agen- 
cy decisions  and  Initial  decislMis; 

(4)  the  feasibility  of  making  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  current  by  some  loose- 
leaf  system  and  making  the  whole  service  or 
any  part  or  subpart  thereof  available  nation- 
wide on  subscription; 

(5)  the  feasibility  of  correlating  and  an- 
notating agency  regulations  with  the  related 
substantive  provisions  of  statute  or  treaty 
and  a  periodic  recodiflcation  of  the  rules  for 
deletion  of  stale  or  obsolete  regulations: 

(6)  procedures  especially  appropriate  for 
miUtiparty  proceedings,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  ratemaking  or  price  regulation; 

(7)  procedures  and  methods  for  effective 
participation  by  the  public  In  agency  rule- 
making proceedings; 

(8)  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  statute 
for  Judicial  review  of  agency  proceedings 
and  the  adequacy  of  statutory  provisions  on 
judicial  review; 

(9)  promulgation  of  a  single  code  of  rules 
on  those  subjects  which  are  found  accept- 
able for  uniform  application  among  the  sev- 
eral agencies; 

(10)  the  adequacy  of  agency  law  libraries 
and  tlieir  management  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  Government  legal  services; 


(11)  Improvements  in  the  form  of  agency 
applications,  reports,  or  questionnaires  of  the 
type   which  relate  to  agency  proceedings; 
rrri-E  ri — hearing  commissioners 

Sec.  201.  Hearing  Commissioner  Post 
TioNs— Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
all  positions  classified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Conamission  as  trial  examiner  positions  or 
hearing  examiner  positions  under  section  n 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  are  here- 
by designated  hearing  commissioner  posi- 
tions. Within  thirty  days  after  this  title 
takes  effect  each  agency  shall  certify  to  the 
Director  the  number  of  such  hearing  com- 
missioner positions  authorized  and  filled  ns 
of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act.  At 
least  annually  thereafter  each  agency,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  shall  certify 
to  him  the  number  of  hearing  commissioner 
positions  deemed  necessary  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  agency's  proceedings  and 
such  number,  to  the  extent  that  appropri- 
ations are  available  to  the  Director  shall  con- 
stitute the  authorized  hearing  commissioner 
positions  of  the  agency. 

Sec.  202.  Incumbents.— Any  person  who 
on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act.  holds 
a  position  of  trial  examiner  or  hearing  ex- 
aminer under  section  11  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  State 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
become  a  hearing  commissioner  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  203.  Appointment  and  Assignment  — 
The  Director  from  time  to  time  shall  appoint 
qualified  hearing  commissioners  and,  upon 
consultation  with  the  agency  concerned,  as- 
sign them  for  duty  among  the  several  agen- 
cies. Such  assignments  shall  be  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  subject  only  to  reassignment 
by  the  Director  as  efficiency  of  operations  or 
the  needs  of  the  service  may  require.  The 
Director  shall  designate  a  selection  commit- 
tee to  recruit,  examine,  and  recommend  ap- 
pointment of  persons  found  eligible  and 
qualified  for  appointment  to  hearing  com- 
missioner positions.  For  each  agency  to 
which  two  hearing  commissioners  are  as- 
signed, the  Director  In  consultation  with 
the  agency,  shall  designate  one  of  them  to 
serve  as  Chief  Hearing  Commissioner  for  a 
term  of  one  year. 

Sec.  204.  Qualifications— The  Director 
shall  determine  the  qualifications  of  persons 
for  hearing  commissioner  appointment 
which  shall  Include  (1)  United  States  citi- 
zenship, (2)  membership  in  good  standing 
for  not  less  than  seven  years  of  the  bar  of  a 
SJ^e.  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
M)  capacity  and  experience  to  assure  that 
high  ccMnpetence.  impartiality,  diligence, 
and  independence  of  judgment  essential  to 
a  proper  discharge  of  the  function  of  hear- 
ing commissioner.  Including  the  abUity  to 
preside  at  and  control  hearings  with  firm- 
ness and  fairness,  to  determine  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence,  to  Interpret  and  apply 
legal  authorities  and  precedents,  to  arrive  ot 
decisions  objectively  and  on  the  basis  of  law 
and  evidence,  and  to  write  with  clarity  and 
conciseness. 

Sec.  205.  TE.vrF.s. — Hearing  commi.ssioncrs 
shall  serve  during  good  behavior  and  shall 
be  removed  only  for  cause  by  the  Director, 
or  furloughed  or  separated  by  reduction  in 
force  under  the  express  authorization  of  an 
Act  of  Congress.  The  Director  by  regula- 
tion shall  prescribe  procedures  for  reductions 
In  force  or  furloughs  and  the  further  fuiic- 
tioning  of  hearing  commissioners. 

Sec.  206.  Compensation  and  Retire- 
ment—(a)  Hearing  commissioners  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  effective  rate  of 
grade  GS-18,  in  accordance  with  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Performance  Rating  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
hearing  commissioners. 

(b)  Hearing  commissioners  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  retirement  as  provided   in  the  Civil 
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Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1940,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  207.  StrsPEMsiON  and  Removal. —  (a) 
Hearing  commissioners  may  be  suspended  or 
removed  by  the  Director,  on  his  own  motion 
or  on  complaint,  for  good  cause  established 
and  determined  by  him  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  conducted  In  compliance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Director  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  in  accordance  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  or  successor  statute. 
The  hearing  shall  be  private  unless  the  hear- 
ing commissioner  affected  requests  that  it 
be  public. 

(  b)  The  suspension  or  removal  of  any  hear- 
ing commissioner  ordered  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view upon  appropriate  petition  therefor  un- 
der section  10  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
duce  Act  or  successor  statute. 

Sec.  208.  PACiLnTES  and  Services. — The  Di- 
rector shall  make  recommendations  as  nec- 
essary with  regard  to  the  needs  of  hearing 
commissioners  for  office  space,  secretarial  as- 
sistance, law  desks,  library  facilities,  hearing 
rooms  including  field  hearing  rooms,  and 
other  services  or  facilities  to  be  provided  by 
each  agency. 

Sec.  209.  Temporart  Positions. — The  Di- 
rector, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations to  the  Office  therefor,  is  authorized 
to  establish  temporary  hearing  commissioner 
positions  to  meet  any  special  needs  of  the 
agencies.  Hearing  commissioners  who  have 
been  separated  by  reason  of  reduction  in 
force  shall  be  given  priority  In  appointments 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  210.  Field  Hearikgs. — To  facilitate  the 
conduct  of  hearings  at  places  of  mutual  con- 
venience to  the  agency  and  to  other  parties 
In  the  field,  the  Director  shall  assist  the 
agencies  In  coordinating  the  scheduling  and 
assignment  of  hearings  to  be  held  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  211.  Dttties  and  Assignment  or 
Cases. —  (a)  The  duties  and  powers  of  hear- 
ing commissioners  shall  be  those  specified 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  or  other 
applicable  statutes.  Hearing  commissioners 
shall  perform  no  duties  inconsistent  with 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  hearing 
commissioners.  The  Director  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  assignment  of  cases 
among  hearing  commissioners  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (6  U.S.C.  1010)  or 
other  applicable  statute. 

(b)  Except  where  otherwise  provided  by 
statute,  the  hearing  commissioner  who  pre- 
sides at  an  adjudicatory  proceeding  shall 
make  and  publish  an  initial  decision  which 
within  the  time  provided  by  agency  rule 
shall  become  the  decision  of  the  agency  in 
the  absence  of  an  appeal  based  upQn  the  fil- 
ing of  exception  by  a  i>arty  or  review  by  the 
agency  upon  Its  own  motion. 

Sec.  212.  Transfers. — All  functions  vested 
In  the  Civil  Service  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  UJ3.C.  1010),  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Federal  Administrative  Practice 
to  be  administered  by  the  Directcw  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and 
wherever  the  term  "examiner,"  "trial  ex- 
aminer," or  "hearing  officer."  other  than 
agency  member,  is  used  in  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  It  shall  hereafter  be  In- 
terpreted to  mean  hearing  commissioner  un- 
der thU  tiUe  II. 

TITLE  in GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Agency. — The  term  "agency"  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall  include  each  executive 
and  military  department  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  any  board, 
commission,  authority,  or  independent  es- 
tablishment. Including  corporations  of  the 
Government,  other  than  and  not  a  part  of  an 
executive  department. 

Sec.  302.  Committzes. — Each  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  or  selection  commit- 
tee established  under  sections  108  and  203 


of  this  Act  who  is  not  in  Government  serv- 
ice shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  the 
amount  of  $50  for  each  day  or  part  of  the 
day  be  shall  be  in  attendance  at  any  regu- 
larly called  meeting  of  any  such  committee 
together  with  reimbursement  for  all  travel 
expenses  incident  to  such  attendance:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  contained  in  sections 
434.  283,  and  281  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code;  or  in  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or 
penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  con- 
nection with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  mat- 
ter involving  the  United  States  shall  apply 
to  such  persons  solely  by  reason  of  their 
appointment  to  and  membership  on  any  such 
committee.  Facilities  and  services  required 
by  such  committees  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Director. 

Sec  303.  Separability. — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  j>erson8  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  304.  Repeals. — All  laws  or  parts  of 
laws  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  305.  B^TECTTVE  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except 
th^.^ltle  I  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
tl^fitolnetleth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 

-^     

REGULATION  OP  DEPRECIATION 
ACCOUNTING  OP  AIR  CARRIERS 
BY   CIVIL   AERONAUTICS   BOARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate 
the  depreciation  accounting  of  air  car- 
riers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  599)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate 
the  depreciation  accounting  of  air  car- 
riers, introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  MAG^rDsoN  are  as  follows: 

CIVIL  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  16,  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
consideration  the   enclosed   draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act   of    1958   so   as  to   authorize  the   Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  deprecia- 
tion accounting  of  air  carriers." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  transmission  of  the  draft  bUl  to  tbe 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Botd, 

Chairman. 


Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need  roE 
Proposed  Lj:cislation 

In  common  with  other  regulatory  acts, 
and  carryUig  forward  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 407(d)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  directs  that 
the  Board  shall  prescribe  a  system  of  ac- 
counts to  be  kept  by  air  carriers. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  407(d)  to 
"prescribe  the  fc«Tns  of  any  and  all  accounts," 
the  Board  has  proceeded,  since  Its  establish- 
ment, to  prescribe  the  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts required  to  be  kept  by  all  certifi- 
cated air  carriers.  The  controlling  purpose 
of  such  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  Is  to 
provide  the  Board  with  financial  statements 
which  fairly  reflect  the  financial  condition  of 
the  air  carrier,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
operating  results  of  the  carrier  for  a  given 
period  of  time,  on  the  other  hand.  The 
purjKJse  of  the  system  of  accounts  is  to  pre- 
scribe uniform  practices  which  will  provide, 
in  general  substance,  comparable  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  each  of  the  various  car- 
riers subject  to  the  accounting  regulations. 
Financial  statements  would,  of  course,  be 
useless  to  the  Board  unless  they  fairly  re- 
flected the  actual  condition  of  the  carriers 
and  the  actual  operating  results  of  the  serv- 
ices performed  for  the  period  reported. 

Since  the  enactment  in  1938  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act,  the  Board  has,  in  general, 
prescribed  rates  of  depreciation  as  a  part  of 
its  ratemaking  process.  The  depreciation 
rates  so  prescribed  through  the  ratemaking 
proceedings  of  the  Board  were  generally  used 
by  air  carriers  for  accounting  purp>oseB,  and 
so  long  as  the  depreciation  rates  fairly  re- 
flected the  depreciation  costs  as  determined 
in  the  rate  proceedings,  further  prescription 
of  these  rates  through  accounting  regula- 
tion would  have  served  no  useful  purpose. 
Moreover,  while  the  industry  was  largely  de- 
pendent ui>on  Federal  subsidies,  the  frequent 
review  by  the  Board  of  the  (^>erating  re- 
sults of  the  carriers,  including  an  appraisal 
of  the  reasonableness  of  charges  to  expense 
for  depreciation  on  property  and  equlixnent, 
tended  to  Insure  uniformity  in  depreciation 
practices.  However,  with  the  emergence  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Industry  from  dependence 
upon  subsidy,  the  opportunity  for  such  fre- 
quent review  of  the  reasonableness  of  de- 
preciation charges  to  expense  by  the  Board 
no  longer  existed.  Nevertheless,  the  need 
for  reUable  financial  data  from  which  to  ap- 
praise the  true  financial  condition  and  op- 
erating results  of  the  various  air  carriers 
continued. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate uniform  system  of  accounts,  the 
Board  undertook  to  prescribe  the  deprecia- 
tion accounting  practices  of  air  carriers  by 
the  issuance  of  appropriate  regulations. 
(EJi.  224,  adopted  Nov.  18.  1967.)  The 
courts  held  that  the  Board  lacked  authority 
to  prescribe  depreciation  accounting  prac- 
tices. Alaska  Airlines  et  al.  v.  CAB.,  257  F. 
2d  229  (CAD.C,  1958);  cert,  den.,  358  U.S. 
881.  Consequently,  in  order  that  the  Board 
may  effectively  carry  out  its  functions  with 
respect  to  the  depreciation  accounting  prac- 
tices of  air  carriers,  legislation  is  essential. 
Reliable  financial  data  from  which  to  ap- 
praise the  iTue  financial  condition  and  op- 
erating results  of  the  various  air  carriers 
is  necessary  to  effective  regulation  and  can- 
not be  readily  obtained  under  present  condi- 
tions in  which  each  carrier  Is  at  liberty  to 
file  its  reports  under  whatever  depredation 
method  or  period  it  elects. 

Furthermore,  the  prc^x)aed  legislation 
would  not  involve  any  departtire  from  well 
establlxhed  concepts  pertaining  to  the  regu- 
lated industries  generally.  On  the  contrary. 
It  would  bring  the  powers  of  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  this  field  in  line  with 
similar    powers    already    expressly    given    to 
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other  agencies  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlaslon,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  (See  49  U.S.C,  sec.  20(4),  sec. 
220(c),  and  sec.  913(d).  15  U.S.C.  717h(a) 
16  U.S.C.  825a(a).  and  47  U.S.C.  220(b).) 


Comparison  With  Existing  Law 
(New  matter  In  Italic;  matter  stricken  out 
In  black  brackets) 
Under  Title  IV.  "Air  carrier  economic  reg- 
ulation, accounts,  records,  and  reports,  the 
following  new  subsection  Is  added,  and  sub- 
sequent subsections  renumbered : 

"Depreciation  accounting 
"Sec.  407(e)  The  Board  may  prescribe  for 
air  carriers  the  classes  of  property  for  which 
depreciation  charges  may  properly  be  in- 
cluded under  operating  expenses,  the  method 
of  depreciation  accounting,  the  rate  or  rates 
of  depreciation  which  shall  be  charged,  the 
depreciation  period  and  the  residual  value, 
with  respect  to  each  of  such  classes  of  prop- 
erty, classifying  the  air  carriers  as  it  may 
deem  proper  for  this  purpose.  The  Board 
may,  when  it  deems  necessary,  modify  the 
classes  and  rates  so  prescribed.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Board  shall  have  exercised  its 
authority  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  air  carriers  shall  not  charge 
to,  or  in  any  form  iiiclude  under,  operating 
expenses  any  depreciation  charges  other  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  Board,  or  employ  a 
method  of  depreciation,  depreciation  period, 
or  residual  value  other  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  Board. 

"Inspection  of  accounts  and  property 
"Sec.  407C(e)J(/)  The  Board  shall  at  all 
times  have  access  to  all  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment  of  any  carrier  and  to  all  accounts, 
records,  and  memoranda.  Including  all  docu- 
ments, pap>er8,  and  correspondence,  now  or 
hereafter  existing,  and  kept  or  required  to  be 
kept  by  air  carriers;  and  It  may  employ  spe- 
cial agents  or  auditors,  who  shall  have  au- 
thority under  the  orders  of  the  Board  to 
Inspect  and  examine  any  and  all  such  lands, 
buildings,  equipment,  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply,  to  the  extent  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  to  persons  having  control 
over  any  air  carrier,  or  affiliated  with  any  air 
carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section  5(8) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended." 


Aeronautics  Board  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  persons  controlled  by, 
or  under  common  control  with,  an  air 
carrier,  or  of  service  organizations  con- 
trolled by  groups  of  air  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows : 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington.  DC.  January  16.  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  section  407(e)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  to 
examine  the  t)ooks  and  records  of  persons 
controlled  by.  or  under  common  control  with, 
an  air  carrier,  or  of  service  organizations 
controlled  by  groups  of  air  carriers,  and 
for    other    purposes." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  transmission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  3.  Boyd. 

Chairman. 


January  30 


CLARIFICATION  OP  AUTHORITY  OP 
CIVIL.  AERONAUTICS  BOARD  TO 
EXAMINE  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS 
OF  CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  407(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  persons  controlled  by.  or  un- 
der common  control  with,  an  air  carrier, 
or  of  service  organizations  controlled 
by  groups  of  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  together  vidth  a  statement  of  the 
need  for  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  600)  to  amend  section 
407(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Civil 


Statement  or  Pxtrpose  and   Need   for  Pro- 
posed   Legislation 
Section  407(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
provides  that  the  Board  shall   have  access 
to    all    accounts,    records,    and    memoranda 
kept  by   air  carriers  and  may   Inspect  and 
examine    the    same.      However,    imder    the 
language  of  the  section  as  written  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Board  to 
examine  the  books  and  records  of  persons 
controlled  by  an  air  carrier,  under  common 
control    with    an    air    carrier,    or    of   service 
organizations  controlled  by  groups  of  air  car- 
riers.    The  activities   of   such  persons   and 
organizations    are   known   to   the   Board    in 
varying  degrees  from  information  presented 
at    hearings    and    common    carrier    pooling 
agreements    relating    thereto    submitted    to 
the  Board  for  approval.     The  Board  has  no 
means   of  determining   the   accuracy   of   fi- 
nancial data  relating  to   such   persons   in- 
cluded in  submissions  to  it,  and,  speclflcally, 
of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  agreements 
and  the  equity  of  formulas  included  therein. 
The  legislation  herein  proposed  would  im- 
plement the  recommendation  of  the  Comp- 
troller  General   of   the  United   States   con- 
tained   on    pages    3    and    91    of    his    "Audit 
Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  October  1955." 

Accordingly,  the  Board  believes  that  sec- 
tion 407(e)  should  be  amended  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Board's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 407  embraces  persons  controlled  by  an 
air  carrier,  under  common  control  with  an 
air  carrier,  and  service  organizations  con- 
trolled by  groups  of  air  carriers. 

There  is  attached  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  proposed  amendments  and  a  comparison 
with  existing  law.  i 


Analysis  op  Proposed  Amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 407  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958 

Section  407  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
provides  for  the  filing  of  reports,  the  prescrlp- 
tlon  by  the  Board  of  the  forms  of  accounts, 
and  for  the  inspection  of  accounts  and  other 
records  of  air  carriers  by  the  Board.  In  ad- 
dition, section  407(e)  provides  that  "The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply,  to  the 


extent  found  by  the  Board  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
to  persons  having  control  over  any  air  car' 
rler.  or  affiliated  with  any  air  carrier  within 
the  meaning  of  section  5(8)  of  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Act.  as  amended." 

Thus   the    provisions    of   this  section   are 
limited  in  application  to  ( l )  air  carriers   ('2 
persons  having  control  over   an   air   carrier 
and   (3)    persons  affiliated  with  any  air  car' 
rler  within  the  meaning  of  section  5(8)    of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.    "Affiliates  '  -.s 
defined  in  section  5(8) ,  now  section  5(6)    of 
the     Interstate     Commerce     Act    does     not 
specifically  make  reference  to  persons  con 
trolled  by  an  air  carrier,  persons  under  com- 
mon control  with  an  air  carrier,  or  to  asso 
clations  controlled  by  groups  of  air  carriers 
Consequently,  there  Is  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  provisions  of  section  407(e)    extend   to 
such  persons  or  associations. 

It  is  proposed  to  clarify  this  matter  bv 
amending  the  last  sentence  of  section  407(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  heretofore  in- 
dicated. 

Precedent  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  here  reaommended  may  be 
found  In  the  action  taken  by  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  auditing  and  inspection  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Originally,  the  accounting  and  Inspection 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
with  respect  to  regulation  of  railroads  ex- 
tended only  to  rail  carriers.  In  November 
1938  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  noncar- 
rler  railroad  subsidiaries  be  brought  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  accounting 
(See  the  52d  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  p.  121.)  In  1940 
and  1949.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was 
amended  so  as  to  greatly  enlarge  the  scope 
of  section  20(5)  relating  to  the  keeping  of 
accounts  and  their  inspection.  The  Com- 
mission was  given  authority  to  Inspect  the 
accounts  of  "carriers,  lessors,  and  associa- 
tions" and  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  "any 
person  controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under 
common  control  with  any  such  carrier " 
Further,  "association"  was  defined  In  section 
20(8)  to  mean  "an  association  or  organiza- 
tion maintained  by  or  in  the  interest  of  any 
group  of  carriers  subject  to  this  part  which 
performs  any  service,  or  engages  in  any 
activities,  in  connection  with  any  traffic 
transportation,  or  facilities  subject  to  this 
act." 

These  changes  were  brought  about,  in  part 
at  least,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  in  Refrigeration  Charges  on 
Fruits,  etc..  from  the  South  (151  I.C  C  Re- 
ports, pp.  649.  651,  693  (1929)).  That  case 
involved  the  Fruit  Growers  Express  Co.. 
which  was  not  a  common  carrier  but  all  of 
its  stock  was  owned  by  18  railroads.  The 
Commission  stated  that  the  Express  Co.  was 
not  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  and  further 
sti-^ted  on  page  693: 

"We  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  when 
the  carriers  perform  a  part  of  their  transpor- 
tation service  through  a  separate  agency  hav- 
ing a  monopoly  and  not  subject  to  the 
restraint  of  competition,  they  should,  as  they 
do  here,  control  that  agency,  but  its  ac- 
counts and  the  contracts  which  it  makes 
with  the  carriers  should  be  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction.  The  investigation  which  we 
have  made  In  this  proceeding  Is  essential  to 
the  determination  of  reasonable  charges  for 
a  special  service  which  by  statute  has  been 
included  In  the  transportation  duties  of 
respondents.  Yet  this  investigation,  so  far 
as  it  Involves  the  accounts  and  records  of 
the  Express  Co.  has  been  made  as  a  matter 
of  favor.  Under  the  present  law  we  have  no 
access  to  the  records  of  that  company  which 
we  could  have  enforced  as  a  matter  of  legal 
right.  Plainly  this  Is  an  Indefensible  situa- 
tion which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
continue." 
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Comparison  With  Existing  Law 

(New   matter   In   Italic;    stricken   matter   in 
black  brackets) 

Title  IV:  Air  Carrier  Kconomlc  Regulation, 
Accounts,  Records,  and  Reports.  Inspection 
of  Accounts  and  Property,  is  amended,  as 
fullows: 

"Sec.  407(e).  The  Board  shall  at  all  times 
have  access  to  all  lands,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  any  carrier  and  to  all  accounts, 
records,  and  memorandums.  Including  all 
documents,  papers,  and  correspondence,  now 
or  hereafter  existing,  and  kept  or  required  to 
be  kept  by  air  carriers;  and  It  may  employ 
special  agents  or  auditors,  who  shall  have 
authority  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  to 
inspect  and  examine  any  and  all  such  lands, 
buildings,  equipment,  accounts,  records,  and 
memorandums.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply,  to  the  extent  found  by  the 
Board  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  to  persons  having 
control  over  any  air  carrier,  or  affiliated  with 
any  air  carrier  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion £5(8)3  5(6)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended[.],  to  persons  controlled  by, 
or  under  common  control  u-ith.  any  air 
carrier,  and  to  associations  or  organizations 
maintained  by  or  in  the  interest  of  any  group 
of  air  carriers  which  perform  any  service,  or 
engage  in  any  activities,  in  connection  with 
any  traffic,  transportation,  or  facilities  sub- 
ject to  this  Act." 


MULTIPLE-USE  AND  SUSTAINfeo 
YIELD  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  UNDER 
JURISDICTION  OF  BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  so  that  it 
may  receive  careful  study  and  evalua- 
tion. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  set  forth  the  policy  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  on  the 
lands  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  ttje  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  give  this  legislation  sup- 
port in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
There  is  a  need,  in  my  opinion,  to  fully 
identify  the  management  policies  that 
will  be  followed  on  the  public  lands 
which  are  to  be  retained  in  Federal  man- 
agement. It  is  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
today. 

This  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  affect  about  500  million  acres  of 
Federal  land. 

The  bill  is  almost  identical  in  scope 
and  purpose  with  the  Multiple -Use  Act 
of  1960.  Public  Law  86-517,  which  ap- 
plies solely  to  the  national  forests. 

It  differs  in  two  respects.  First,  it 
lists  minerals  as  one  of  the  specific  pur- 
poses for  which  the  lands  may  be  ad- 
ministered. Second,  it  does  not  specifi- 
cally state  that  "the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  areas  of  wilderness  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act" 
as  does  the  Multiple-Use  Act  applicable 
to  the  national  forests.  This  is  not 
necessary  Inasmuch  as  the  wilderness 
bill,  S.  174,  if  enacted,  will  require  an 
affirmative  act  of  Congress  to  create  new 
wilderness  areas,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
there  are  no  specific  wilderness  areas  in 
the  usual  sense  on  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  holdings. 
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In  the  87th  Congress  I  introduced  an 
identical  bill  and  my  remarks  concern- 
ing It  appear  in  the  Concrkssional 
Record  of  September  7.  1961.  At  that 
time  I  placed  in  the  Ricokd  statements 
of  support  for  multiple-use  legislation 
on  the  lands  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  a  number  of  organizations. 
These  included  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  the  Western  In- 
terstate Committee  on  Public  Lands,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Range  Management,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  West- 
ern Forestry  &  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  Forest 
Products  Industries. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  purpose 
in  introducing  the  bill  is  to  place  it  before 
our  committee  for  study,  consideration, 
and  modification  to  the  extent  necessary' 
to  help  achieve  the  best  possible  conser- 
vation management  on  the  best  holdings 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  lie  on  the  table  for  5  days  for  co- 
sponsorship. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  bill  <S.  601)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect that  the  national  land  reserve  and 
certain  other  lands  exclusively  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be  managed  under  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sustained 
yield  of  products  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
leferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADMISSION     OF     FORMER     PRESI- 
DENTS   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 
TO    A    SEAT    IN    THE   SENATE    AS 
SENATORS  AT  LARGE  WITH  CER- 
TAIN PRIVILEGES 
Mr.    PELL.     Mr.   President,   I   submit 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
a  Senate  resolution   according  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  a  non- 
voting seat  in  the  Senate.     I  am  glad 
to  say  that  Senators  Humphrey,  Magnu- 
son. and  Cooper  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 

At  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
when  we  find  ourselves  exercising  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world,  adoption 
of  this  idea  would  be  of  special  value 
because  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
those  who  have  occupied  our  Presidency 
is  imique  to  those  few  men  who  had  this 
awesome  responsibility.  In  view  of  the 
U.S.  Senate's  responsible  role  in  guiding 
our  country's  destiny,  it  would  seem  par- 
ticularly advantageous  if.  as  a  collective 
body,  we  could  benefit  by  the  unique 
wisdom  of  our  retired  Chief  Executives. 
The  presence  of  former  Presidents  in 
the  Senate  would  help  give  an  aware- 
ness to  the  Senate  of  the  problems  of 
the  Executive.  It  would  be  one  further 
step  toward  increa.sing  the  cooperation 


and  understanding  between  our  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. This.  I  believe,  is  a  much  needed 
step  today,  when  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  our  Government  too 
often  think  of  themselves  as  antagonist.s 
rather  than  as  allies. 

Then,  too.  the  presence  of  former 
Presidents  in  the  Senate  would  prove 
of  immeasurable  value  to  we  who  axe 
amongst  the  newer  Senators  here  and 
might  prove  of  value  to  those  who  have 
been  here  for  many  more  years  than  I. 
I  know  how  much  I  would  appreciate 
the  advice  and  reactions  of  former  Pres- 
idents when  it  comes  to  some  of  these 
rather  diflBcult  problems  on  which  we 
have  to  vote,  particularly  those  problems 
where  our  own  Senate  committee  recom- 
mendations nm  counter  to  those  of  our 
Chief  Executive. 

Moreover,  these  Senators  at  Large,  as 
former  Presidents  no  longer  responsible 
to  a  single  State,  would  tend  to  have  a 
more  national  view  than  we  as  Senators 
from  individual  States  are  always  able 
to  achieve. 

The  presence  of  ex-Presidents  would 
add  an  even  further  dignity  and  prestige 
to  our  Chamber  making  it  more  truly 
the  golden  legislative  Chamber  it  should 
be. 

No  expense  would  be  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  since  ex- 
Presidents  presently  receive  $25,000  as 
salaries  and  $50,000  for  staff  expenses. 

Finally,  if  this  resolution  were  to  be 
adopted  at  this  time  when  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  are  in  a  2-to-l  major- 
ity and  the  Republican  ex -Presidents  are 
in  a  2-to-l  majority,  it  would  reflect  a 
real  spirit  of  nonpartisanship  when  it 
came  to  promoting  the  interest  of  our 
Republic. 

Already  both  former  President  Tiu- 
man  and  President  Kennedy  have  the 
right  to  the  Senate  floor  by  virtue  of 
their  former  membership  in  our  body 
But  the  luster  of  our  body  would  be  even 
further  enhanced  if  former  Presidents 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower were  to  sit  among  us. 

Similar  proposals  have  been  advanced 
in  the  past,  but  no  real  axrtion  has  ever 
been  taken  on  them.  The  first  such  bill 
was  presented  in  the  Senate  in  1947, 
and  six  similar  measures  have  been  of- 
fered to  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Since  1944,  13  such  proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  proposal 
and  will  see  fit  to  enact  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  78>  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  any  person  who  heretofore 
or  hereafter  shall  have  held  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
have  left  such  office  other  than  by  removal 
pursuant  to  section  4,  article  II.  of  the  Con- 
stitution shall  thereafter,  except  during  any 
period  for  which  he  holds  an  office  which 
would  make  him  ineligible  to  hold  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator,  be  entitled  to  a 
se.Tt  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as 
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s  Senator-at-Large  with  the  right  to  speak 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  participate  in 
the  activities  of  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  Senator.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  a  former 
President  to  Introduce  bills  or  resolutions, 
to  make  any  motion,  or  to  vote  on  any 
matter. 

S«c.  2.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Is  authorized,  upon  the  request 
of  any  person  entitled  to  a  seat  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  as  a  Senator-at-Large 
by  this  resolution,  to  provide  such  person 
with  such  suitable  office  space  in  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building  as  It  may  deem  appropriate.  Such 
person  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  desk 
for  his  use  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


January  30 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1963,  for  myself  and  Senators 
Scott,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Moss, 
BoGGS,  and  Keating,  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  30.  which  seeks  to  give  full 
legislative  authority  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  By  unani- 
mous consent  the  resolution  was  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  the  table  for  a  time  in 
order  that  additional  Senators  might 
add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

To  date,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
32  Senators  who  are  sponsors  of  the  res- 
olution. Since  some  of  their  names  did 
not  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  introduced,  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude them  at  this  point  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  others  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses. The  complete  list  of  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  30  is  as  follows: 
Senators  Prouty,  Hickenlooper,  Scott, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Boggs,  Moss, 
Keating,  Randolph,  McCarthy,  Carlson, 
Miller,  Mundt.  Bartlett,  Fong,  Met- 
CALF,  Gruening.  Nelson,  McGovern, 
Kuchel.  Allott,  Humphrey,  Magnuson, 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Kefauver,  McGee, 
Morse,  Inouye,  Case,  Sbiathers,  Bur- 
dick,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Javits, 
and  RiBicoFF. 

Mr.  President,  this  list  comprises 
almost  one-third  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Senate.  It  represents  Sena- 
tors from  rural  and  urban  areas,  from 
every  geographical  section  of  our  coun- 
try, of  all  viewpoints  in  the  political 
spectrum.  What  is  more,  it  is  a  group 
which  is  thoroughly  bipartisan  in  its 
makeup. 

This  eminent  array  of  Senators  who 
have  joined  with  me  in  this  resolution 
gives  me  great  hope  that  early  consid- 
eration might  be  given  to  the  resolution 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  also,  that  the  resolu- 
tion might  be  reported  to  the  floor  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  during  our  present 
session. 

I — and  I  am  sure  each  of  the  Senators 
who  are  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
30— will  work  diligently  toward  that  end. 


RACE  RELATIONS— STATEMENT  BY 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA ON  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
the  subject  of  race  relations  in  this  coun- 


try, I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  a  statement  made 
recently  by  Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  of  North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolina  has  long  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  to  improve 
opportunities  and  the  climate  of  cooper- 
ation for  all  its  citizens.  The  move- 
ment was  given  great  impetus  by  former 
Gov.  Luther  Hodges.  It  is  being  carried 
on  by  Governor  Sanford.  Governor 
Sanford  has  just  established  a  new  State 
agency,  called  the  North  Carolina  Good 
Neighbor  Council.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  employment  opportunities  for 
all  qualified  persons,  regardless  of  race, 
and  to  encourage  better  training  of  those 
persons.  This  commendable  endeavor  is 
outlined  in  a  statement  by  Governor 
Sanford  on  January  18,  which  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.      i 

(See  exhibit  1.)  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  also  note  that  a  chapter  in  good 
human  relations  is  being  written  by  the 
people  and  their  public  officials  in  South 
Carolina.  I  refer  to  the  peaceable  ad- 
mittance of  Mr.  Harvey  Gantt  to  Clem- 
son  College.  The  enrollment  of  Mr. 
Gantt  has  proceeded  in  orderly  fashion. 
Those  involved  in  his  admittance  may 
not  be  in  favor  of  integration,  but  they 
have  shown  wisdom  in  not  defying  the 
law  of  the  land. 

I  commend  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  students  and  officials  of  Clem- 
son  College,  and  the  State  authorities 
for  showing  that  a  sense  of  fair  play  and 
a  realization  of  legal  responsibility  are 
America's  greatest  protection  of  individ- 
ual rights.  I 
Exhibit  1         ! 

Observation  for  a  Second  C£Ntuey 
(Statement  by  Gov.  Terry  Sanford) 
The  American  Negro  was  freed  from  slav- 
ery 100  years  ago.  In  this  century  he  has 
made  much  progress,  educating  his  children, 
building  churches,  entering  into  the  com- 
munity and  civic  life  of  the  Nation. 

Now  is  a  time  not  merely  to  look  back  to 
freedom,  but  forward  to  the  fulfillment  of 
its  meaning.  Despite  great  progress,  the 
Negro's  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  Job 
has  not  been  achieved  In  most  places  across 
the  country.  Reluctance  to  accept  the  Ne- 
gro In  employment  Is  the  greatest  single 
block  to  his  continued  progreae  and  to  the 
full  use  of  the  human  potential  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  States. 

The  time  has  come  for  American  citizens 
to  give  up  this  reluctance,  to  quit  unfair  dis- 
criminations, and  to  give  the  Negro  a  full 
chance  to  earn  a  decent  living  for  his  fam- 
ily and  to  contribute  to  higher  standards 
for  himself  and  aU  men. 

We  cannot  rely  on  law  alone  In  this  mat- 
ter because  much  depends  upon  Its  admin- 
istration and  upon  each  Individual's  sense 
of  fairplay.  North  Carolina  and  Its  people 
have  come  to  the  point  of  recognizing  the 
urgent  need  for  opening  new  economic  op- 
portunities for  Negro  citizens.  'We  also  rec- 
ognize that  In  doing  so  we  shall  be  adding 
new  economic  growth  for  everybody. 

We  can  do  this.  We  should  do  this.  We 
will  do  it  because  we  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  and  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors. 
We  will  do  It  because  our  economy  cannot 
afford  to  have  so  many  people  fully  or  par- 
tially improductive.  We  will  do  it  because 
it  Is  honest  and  fair  for  us  to  give  all  men 
and   women   their   best  chance  In  life. 


In  North  Carolina  we  will  attempt  to  pro- 
vide  leadership  for  the  kind  of  understand- 
ing America  needs  today. 

To  carry  out  these  hopes  we  will  do  Ave 
things  right  now  : 

1.  We  have  established  the  North  Carolina 
Good  Neighbor  Council.  It  will  consist  of 
24  outsUndlng  citizens  of  the  State.  David 
S.  Coltrane  will  be  chairman;  Dean  James 
T.  Taylor  will  be  vice  chairman.  Coltrane 
is  former  director  of  administration  and  pres- 
ently special  consultant  to  the  Governor 
Taylor  is  former  dean  of  men  at  North  Car- 
olina College. 

We  will  also  name  an  additional  advisory 
committee  to  reach  more  sections  of  the 
economy  and  the  State. 

The  council  will  have  a  twofold  mission 
(1)  to  encovu-age  employment  of  qualified 
people  without  regard  to  race,  and  (2)  to 
urge  youth  to  become  better  trained  and 
qualified  for  employment. 

2.  We  are  asking  all  mayors  and  chairmen 
of  county  commissioners  to  establish  local 
good   neighbor   councils. 

3.  We  have  Issued  a  memorandum  to  heads 
of  State  agencies,  departments,  and  institu- 
tions, asking  them,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  to  examine  and  formulate  policies 
which  do  not  exclude  from  employment 
qualified  people  because  of  race. 

4.  Being  aware  that  complete  success  can- 
not be  achieved  without  wise  and  vigorous 
leadership  from  private  business  and  in- 
dustry, we  will  conduct  a  conference  this 
spring.  Inviting  leading  industrialists  and 
businessmen  to  participate. 

5.  We  call  on  church  leaders,  pastors,  civic 
organizations,  to  support  the  objectives  of 
the  good  neighbor  councils  In  their  own 
effective  ways. 

In  addition  to  Coltrane  and  Taylor,  the 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Good  Neigh- 
bor Council  are:  J.  Marse  Grant,  of  Raleigh, 
editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Con- 
vention; John  H.  Wheeler,  president  of  Farm- 
ers &  Mechanics  Bank  at  Durham;  J.  P. 
Strother,  managing  editor  of  the  Klnston 
Daily  Free  Press;  John  W.  Winters,  Raleigh 
realtor  and  member  of  the  Raleigh  City 
Council;  Roy  D.  McLaurln,  Laurlnburg  busi- 
nessman; Dr.  Reginald  A.  Hawkins,  Charlotte 
dentist;  Bruce  P.  Jones,  Edenton  automobile 
dealer;  Clark  S.  Brown,  Wlnston-Salem  fu- 
neral director;  J.  S.  Stewart,  president  of 
Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Association  and 
member  of  the  Durham  City  Council;  Ed- 
ward Loewensteln,  Greensboro  architect;  and 
Dr.  John  R.  Larkins,  State  department  of 
public  welfare. 

Other  members  of  the  council  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE    ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  very  briefly  on  the  message 
on  education  which  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  yesterday.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  important 
message  the  President  will  send  to  the 
Congress  at  this  session. 

The  President's  message  on  education 
was  an  excellent  one;  and  I  believe  that 
at  this  session,  education,  rather  than 
tax  reduction,  should  have  the  No.  1 
priority,  because  certainly  nothing 
would  more  greatly  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  our  Nation 
than  improvement  of  the  skills  and  un- 
derstanding of  its  people. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  aspect  of  the 
President's  message  on  education  is  that 
in  it  he  emphasized  that  education  must 
be  handled  at  the  local  level.  He  ap- 
propriately quoted  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
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great  founder  of  our  party,  and  his  em- 
phasis on  education  as  the  most  impor- 
tant endeavor  of  government. 

I  imderstand  that  the  President's  very 
excellent  message  on  education  was 
printed  on  yesterday  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record;  therefore,  I  shall  not 
request  that  the  message  be  printed  in 
the  Record  today.  I  commend  a  careful 
reading  of  the  President's  message  on 
education  to  all  my  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve his  proposal  is  moderate,  thought- 
ful, and  practical. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OTTO  A.  HARBACH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  buried  today  in  Salt  Lake  City  one 
of  America's  greatest  librettists — a  man 
who  has  written  the  words  to  more  than 
1.000  songs,  including  such  favorites  as 
"Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes,"  "Indian 
Love  Call,"  and  "One  Alone."  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  Otto  A.  Harbach, 
world  famous  playwright  and  lyricist 
who  died  last  week  in  New  York  City  at 
the  age  of  89,  but  who  chose  to  return 
to  his  birthplace,  where  many  members 
of  his  family  still  live,  for  burial. 

Otto  Harbach  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  August  18,  1873,  one  of  nine 
children.  He  was  educated  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  schools,  working  after  school 
hours  selling  papers  and  shining  shoes 
for  his  pocket  money.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  old  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, now  known  as  Westminster  Col- 
lege, and  left  Salt  Lake  in  1891  to  further 
his  education  at  Knox  College  at  Gales - 
burg.  111.,  where  he  received  his  B.A..  his 
master  of  arts,  and  later  his  doctor  of 
letters.  He  married  Eloise  Smith  Dou- 
gall,  also  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1918.  and 
he  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons, 
William  and  Robert,  and  three  grand- 
children, as  well  as  both  a  sister  and 
brother  living  in  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Harbach  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City  several  times  for  visits,  and  wtis 
honored  by  civic  officials,  business  lead- 
ers, and  others  in  a  "Tribute  to  Otto 
Harbach  Night"  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on 
Temple  Square  in  1957. 

Otto  Harbach's  songs  will  never  die. 
As  it  has  been  said,  he  wrote  the  love 
lyrics  that  grandmother  sang,  and 
granddaughter  is  still  singing.  He  col- 
laborated with  most  of  the  greats  of  the 
modem  composers,  including  Priml, 
Hammersteln,  Kern,  Romberg.  Youmans, 
and  Gershwin.  Shows  which  he  wrote 
include  "The  Firefly."  "Mary  Kid  Boots." 
"No.  No.  Nannette,"  "Rose  Marie," 
"Sunny,"  "The  Song  of  the  Flame," 
"Desert  Song,"  and    "Roberta." 

He  was  past  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors  &  Pub- 
lishers, and  Stanley  Adams,  the  current 
president  said,  upon  learning  of  Har- 
bach's death: 

All  of  us  In  the  world  of  music  and  en- 
tertainment are  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Otto  A.  Harbach,  dean  of  American 
librettists.  But  Just  as  important  as  his 
great  talent  and  fame,  was  his  gentle 
thoughtful  kindness  to  everyone.  It  can  be 
truly  said  of  Otto  Harbach  that  he  was  a 
great  man,  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 


The  people  of  Utah  are  also  saddened 
by  the  death  of  our  great  native  son  who 
has  given  so  much  pleasure  to  so  many 
millions.  We  like  to  think  that  some  of 
his  inspiration  came  from  the  majestic 
mountains  among  which  he  grew  up,  and 
we  are  gratified  that  he  chose  to  be 
buried  in  their  shadow. 


SURVEY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  Au- 
gust 1962.  the  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Pageant  magazine 
with  a  questionnaire  enclosed  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  educational 
system.  The  survey  was  made  by  Mr. 
William  V.  Levy  of  the  Pageant  maga- 
zine staff. 

Mr.  Levy  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  American  school  system.  He  is  a 
former  staff  writer  of  International 
News  Service  and  a  contributor  to  many 
leading  magazines.  A  recent  article  of 
his  on  capital  punishment,  in  Pageant 
magazine,  has  evoked  considerable  com- 
ment. 

For  his  survey  on  American  education 
Mr.  Levy  contacted  virtually  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  87th  Congress.  A  large  num- 
ber returned  the  questionnaire,  and  the 
composite  results  of  the  survey  provide 
an  illuminating  look  at  the  status  of 
education  in  the  United  States  today. 
It  is  for  that  reason  I  insert  the  article, 
in  its  entirety,  in  the  Record  today  in  the 
belief  that  all  Members  will  find  it  both 
of  interest  and  of  benefit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congressmen  Look  at  Otm  Schools 
(By  W.V.Levy) 

(Everybody  has  ideas  about  J3S.  education, 
but  Congress  holds  the  key  to  which  way 
it  will  be  going.  This  revealing  poll  shows 
what  the  Individual  legislators  have  been 
thinking.) 

Of  all  the  domestic  Issues  facing  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  none  has  generated 
more  lip  service  and  less  action  than  the 
crisis    in   education. 

Almost  no  one  will  argue  with  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  qualified 
teachers  and  thousands  of  new  elementary 
and  secondary  school  classrooms  to  meet  the 
avalanche  of  new  students  resulting  from 
a  population  explosion  that  is  adding  2.5 
million  persons  annually  to  America's  ranks. 

Enrollment  in  the  Nation's  public  and  non- 
public elementary  and  secondary  schools  last 
fall  reached  46.7  million,  up  1.7  million  over 
1961,  and  requiring  60,000  additional  teach- 
ers. And  the  number  of  students  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  another  3.8  million  by 
1965. 

There  also  is  near-unanimous  opinion  that 
the  overall  quality  of  teaching  in  the  coun- 
try's public  schools  needs  to  be  upgraded. 
This  judgment  is  substantiated  when  it  is 
brought  to  light  that  currently  there  are 
90,000  teachers  in  public  schools  whose  prep- 
aration does  not  qualify  them  for  certifi- 
cation. 

And  hardly  a  soul  will  raise  a  voice  in 
dissent  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  will  be  hard 
pressed  in  future  years  to  accommodate  all 
of  the  students  who  will  be  looking  for  an 
advanced  education.  College  enrollment, 
now  4.8  million.  Is  up  300,000  over  last  year, 
with  the  first  really  sharp  increase  still  2 
years  away. 


Virtually  every  knowledgeable  American 
will  agree  that  these  conditions  exist — and 
probably  will  get  worse  before  they  get  bet- 
ter— that,  in  fact,  a  crisis  exists  In  American 
education.  And  the  situation  Is  even  more 
complicated  by  repeated  threats  from  the 
Russians  to  bury  us  economically,  culturally, 
and  militarily. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  there  is  no 
Integrated  program  under  way  in  this  coun- 
try to  relieve  our  educational  dilemma. 

Right  In  the  middle  of  the  controversy 
over  the  present  and  future  states  of  Amer- 
ica's school  system  is  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  only  government  body  possessing  the 
key  that  will  unlock  sufficient  funds  to 
make  hasty  progress  in  this  area.  But  even 
Congress  is  divided  on  this  weighty  domes- 
tic issue;  it  is  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle 
over  the  role  the  Federal  Government  should 
play  in  education. 

In  February  1861.  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy submitted  a  $6.2  billion  education  bill. 
One  of  its  major  provisions  provided  grants 
of  $2.3  billion  to  States  for  oonstmctlon  of 
elementary  and  high  school  classrooms  and 
for  raising  the  level  of  teacher  salaries. 
(Church  schools  were  excluded  from  the 
measure.) 

President  Kennedy  referred  to  the  bill  as 
"probably  the  most  important  piece  of 
domestic  legislation." 

In  May  1961  the  Senate  passed  a  measure 
that  would  have  provided  $3.6  bUllon  in 
grants  to  the  States  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  operation,  maintenance,  and  construc- 
tion of  public  schools. 

However,  hope  for  a  massive  dose  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  vanished  when  after 
protracted  wrangling— which  included  fierce 
In-flghtlng  over  the  issue  of  aid  to  parochial 
schools — the  House  voted  against  considera- 
tion of  a  compromise  bUl. 

Undaunted,  President  Kennedy  tried  again 
In  1962,  this  time  with  a  $6.6  bUllon  package 
that  also  carried  an  urgent  tag:  provisions 
for  new  classrooms,  raises  for  teachers,  con- 
struction of  college  facilities,  new  medical 
and  dental  schools,  and  a  start  toward  the 
professional  Improvement  of  public  school 
teachers. 

But  again,  i>erhap8  because  1962  was  an 
election  year.  Congress  chose  to  Ignore  the 
President's  wishes  and  education  became  the 
forgotten  issue. 

With  any  hope  of  a  major  education  bill 
st3rm.led  until  the  new  Congress  convenes 
this  month,  Pageant  surveyed  Members  of 
the  outgoing  87th  Congress  last  summer  to 
see  how  they  viewed  the  American  educa- 
tional system  as  a  whole.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  all  Members  at  the  House  and 
Senate.  Though  some  of  those  who  returned 
the  questionnaires  were  retired  by  the  voters 
in  the  November  elections,  the  overall  re- 
sults of  the  sxiTvey  provide  an  interesting 
appraisal  of  the  status  of  education  in  this 
country.  And  in  the  opinions  of  their  fellow 
Congressmen,  the  Members  of  the  new  88th 
Congress  may  find  a  clue  to  successful  legis- 
lation on  this  vital  issue. 

On  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  viewpoints  expressed  by  the  sur- 
veyed Congressmen — who  represent  every 
section  of  the  country — brought  into  fociu 
the  sharp  and  continuing  division  among 
them  in  this  area. 

Those  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
favor  a  wide  program  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, claim  that  the  level  of  our  schools 
has  become  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
and  that  It  can  no  longer  be  left  for  the 
States  to  decide.  Further,  the  proponents 
say,  tremendous  population  growth  has  left 
the  States  unable  to  provide  sufficient  tax 
revenues  to  meet  the  challenge. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  those 
bitterly  opposed  to  Federal  aid  and  inter- 
ference. They  argue  that  Federal  aid  ulti- 
mately would   lead   to  Federal  control  in   a 
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function  tnutltlaoally  reserved  for  State  and 
local  govflmmenta. 

Itt  the  curT«7,  the  lawmakers  were  aaked: 
"Slunild  tlM  PMteral  Oovemment  iMcome 
man  tavolvwl  in  aducatton  than  It  la  now?" 
Forty  percant  at  tha  reapondents  answered 
•Taa,-  bat  the  maJ<Mity— 60  percent— an- 
swered "No." 

Only  eo.3  percent  of  the  Democrats  par- 
ticipating In  the  survey  favored  the  Federal 
Oovemment  taking  a  larger  role  in  educa- 
tion. 

Oppoalng  this  stand  were  93  percent  of 
the  Republican  respondents  and  a  majority, 
of  the  aoathern  Democrats  who  return^ 
queationnatraa. 

The  adversaries  of  increased  Federal  in- 
▼olvament  in  education  were  more  liberal 
with  their  comments  than  those  favoring  it : 
"We  have  few  problems  in  Indiana  that 
we  cant  handle  without  Federal  Govern- 
ment Interference,"  aald  Republican  Repre- 
sentative BicHASD  L.  RocoEBTOH,  Of  Indiana. 
Senator  Cail  T.  Cubtis,  Nebraska  Repub- 
lican, wrote  that  the  moat  critical  problem 
facing  Amciicaa  education  today  was  "the 
threat  of  Federal  control."  Representative 
Bbttcx  Aixxa,  of  Texas,  also  a  GOP  member, 
expressed  the  same  view. 

"Tha  Pedenl  OoTemment  should  not  be- 
come involved  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
and  a  majority  of  my  constituents  express 
the  aame  Interest."  Said  Representative 
RoBBCT  T.  AsHuoBC.  South  Carolina  Demo- 
crat. 

A  Midwest  Ck)ngressman,  who  declined  the 
xise  of  his  name,  cried:  "Keep  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  education." 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  aisle  was  Demo- 
cratic Bepreaentative  Emanuil  Cixxxa,  of 
New  York,  who  claimed  Federal  funds  should 
be  used  to  "pay  better  salaries  for  better 
teachers." 

Senator  Lxk  Metcalf,  Democrat  from 
Montana,  suggested  "general  Federal  aid  for 
all  areas  of  instruction  Instead  of  specialized 
aid  under  present  laws." 

Representative  Jamks  Roosevklt,  Cali- 
fornia Democrat,  said  a  number  erf  areas  of 
study  in  American  schools  could  be 
strengthened  with  better  cooperation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  local 
and  State  school  boards. 

Another  question  posed  to  the  lawmak- 
ers was:  "What  do  you  think  of  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system  as  it  compares  with 
others  In  the  world?" 

While  largely  agreeing  that  there  are  a 
number  of  shortcomings  in  the  U.S.  sys- 
tem, 41  percent  of  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  said  they  felt  it  superior  as  com- 
pared with  others  in  the  world;  37  percent 
voted  it  "good,"  and  only  10  percent  foxmd  it 
"fair,"  and  2  percent  rated  American  educa- 
tion "poor." 

Bixtj  percent  of  the  legislators  responded 
In  the  aflirmative  when  asked:  "Do  you  re- 
ceive eranplaints  from  your  constituents 
about  the  quality  of  American  education  to- 
day?- 

However,  68  percent  reported  that  their 
constituents  were  genwally  satisfied  with 
the  educational  processes  as  they  now  exist. 
Almost  a  third  said  the  voters  they  repre- 
sented were  generally  dissatisfied. 

Representative  Vhxd  Schwekgel,  Iowa 
Republican,  declined  to  answer  the  question 
with  a  yes  or  no,  but  penned  In,  "Tragically, 
I  fear  they  (his  constituents)  don't  really 
care. 

OOP  Representative  Frances  P.  Boltoh.  of 
Ohio,  descrtbed  her  constituents  as  "rather 
too  satisfied. "  Another  Congressman,  who 
did  not  sign  his  name  to  the  questionnaire, 
explained  that  the  voters  he  represented 
were  generally  satisfied,  but  added,  "They 
should  be  Informed  of  the  true  plctiu-e." 

While  the  constituents  at  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  lawmakers  expressed  general 
satisfaction  with  American  education,  the 
lawmakers   themselves   Indicated   they  feel 
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there  la  ample  room  for  improvement  In  a 
number  of  areas  at  Instructioa. 

The  Members  of  Congress  were  asked:  "Do 
you  fed  American  youngsters  are  receiving 
adequate  instruction  In  American  history, 
government,  world  history,  science,  and  the 
ideals  for  which  American  democracy 
stands?" 

In  only  one  area,  and  surprisingly  that 
was  science,  did  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  feel  that  students  were  receiving 
adequate  training — and  then  only  by  a  51- 
to  49-percent  margin. 

Only  44.4  percent  of  the  respondents  were 
satisfied  with  the  training  being  given  in 
American  history.  The  remainder.  55.6  per- 
cent, answered  "No"  in  that  category. 

In  world  history,  the  vote  was  almost 
Identical,  with  443  percent  voting  Yes"  and 
55.7  percent  casting  "No"  votes. 

There  was  even  more  agreement  that  train- 
ing left  much  to  be  desired  in  the  two  other 
areas— government  and  the  Ideals  for  which 
American  democracy  stands. 

On  the  question  of  government.  69.6  per- 
cent of  the  legislators  said  American  young- 
sters were  receiving  Inadequate  training  in 
the  subject,  against  30.4  percent  of  those 
replying  who  felt  It  was  adequate. 

And  73.6  percent  of  the  Confreasmen  an- 
swered "No"  when  asked  If  students  were 
adequately  grounded  in  the  Ideals  for  which 
American  democracy  stands.  Less  than  25 
percent  were  satUfled  that  the  schools  were 
meeting  their  responsibility  in  this  area. 

As  a  foilowi^)  to  this  broad  question.  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  were  asked :  "If  you 
could  strengthen  any  one  of  the  above  areas 
which  would  it  be?" 

The  Ideals  for  which  American  democracy 
stands  drew  the  largest  number  of  votes: 
34.5  percent.  Next  was  American  history 
with  20.8  percent,  followed  by  government 
with  18.7  percent.  Science  was  fourth  with 
14.9  percent,  and  world  history  trailed  with 
12.1  percent. 

A  nvunber  of  lawmakers  insisted  that  all  of 
these  areas  of  Instruction  needed  to  be 
strengthened  and  some  offered  suggestions. 

"More  fxmdamentals  and  less  frUls,"  said 
Representative  BoBKar  L.  F.  Six^,  Florida 
Democrat.  His  feeling  was  shared  by  Repre- 
sentative Ralph  J.  Scott,  of  North  Carolina, 
a  Democrat,  who  suggested  that  school  sys- 
tems "abolish  fringe  activities  and  get  down 
to  the  serioiis  business  of  education." 

"Basic  academic  principles  should  be  em- 
phasized, and  teachers  shoiild  be  better 
grounded  In  the  arts  and  sclencts."  said  Re- 
publican Senator  Jozur  O.  Towm,  of  Texas. 

As  a  method  for  strengrthenlng  all  five 
areas.  Republican  Senator  Httgr  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania  suggested  "more  direct  contacts 
with  persons  able  to  Inform,  outside  the 
school."  Along  the  same  line.  Senator 
Mausimk  B.  NrDBEacza.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
said  studenU  should  "have  more  exposure  to 
F>oliticlans"  as  a  method  for  improving  edu- 
cation in  the  subject  of  government. 

Senate*  Hekman  Talmadcb,  Georgia  Demo- 
crat, urged  that  "local  boards  of  education 
require  more  courses  and  that  teachers  give 
greater  emphasis  to  them." 

"Provide  adequate  text  material  and  have 
a  teaching  profession  that  Is  not  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  give  proper  instruction"  was 
the  poeltton  of  Representative  James  F. 
Battin,  Montana  Republican. 

Representative  Tom  Steed,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  proposed  that  instruction  be 
strengthened  "through  better  pay  and  grad- 
ually Increasing  reqtUrements  for  teachers  to 
have  more  courses  In  the  field  of  their  spe- 
cialty, as  compared  to  courses  in  education." 
Representative  Durwaro  Q.  Hall,  Repub- 
lican, of  Missouri,  called  for  "less  progressive 
education  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  heritage 
and  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  values." 

One  Congressman   who  did  not  sign   the 
questionnaire  suggested  that  schools  "return 


to  textbooks  that  glorify  America  rather  than 
stress  ito  world  obligations." 

To  bring  the  matter  of  education  closer 
to  home,  Members  of  the  87th  Congress  were 
asked  this  question:  "If  you  have  children 
of  school  age.  are  you  satisfied  with  the  kind 
of  education  they  are  receiving?" 

Of  those  who  answered.  68  percent  said 
they  were  generaUy  satisfied,  while  the  re- 
maining 32  percent  said  they  were  not 
satisfied. 

Representative  W.  J.  Brtan  Dorjt,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  sounded  the  key- 
note for  those  who  had  suggestions  for  ixn- 
provlng  the  education  of  their  children.  He 
called  for  "more  discipline,  more  physical 
fitness,  and  tougher  standards  to  pass." 

Senator  Talmadce,  another  who  claimed  he 
was  not  satisfied,  commented:  "They  should 
be  inspired  and/ or  required  to  work  to  the 
best  of  their  ability." 

Although  most  Congressmen  are  a  long 
way  from  their  school  days.  Pageant  asked 
them  this  question  about  their  educations: 
"Do  you  feel  that  your  own  education  was 
all  that  you  would  have  wanted  it  to  be?" 

Only  55.8  percent  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, while  44J2  percent  said  "No." 

However,  the  answers  to  this  next  query 
would  seem  contradictory:  "If  you  had  a 
choice  to  repeat  your  basic  education,  would 
you  still  make  the  same  choices  of  coxirse?" 
Of  those  responding,  69  percent  said  they 
still  would  make  the  same  choices  of  courses 
Only  31  percent  said  they  would  do  things 
differently. 

If  the  clock  could  be  turned  back,  the  law- 
makers In  the  latter  group  would  stress 
languages  and  science.  Among  other  sub- 
Jects  that  received  prominent  mention  In  this 
connection  were  history,  law,  English,  eco- 
nomlcs.  literature,  and  government. 

"I  assume  all  of  us  might  well  wish  we 
were  better  prepared  educationally  In  every 
subject,"  said  Representative  GEoaoE  A. 
Goodlinc.  Pennsylvania  Republican. 

Returning  to  the  current  state  of  educa- 
tion, the  survey  asked  the  Congressmen  this 
question:  "In  your  opinion  should  American 
school  children  be  taught  (a)  more  about, 
(b)  less  about,  or  (c)  the  same  amount  about 
communism?" 

Eighty  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
students  should  be  taught  more  about  com- 
munism. 16  percent  were  of  the  opinion  that 
current  instruction  was  adequate,  and  4  per- 
cent said  students  should  be  taught  less 
about  It. 

In  making  a  case  for  more  Indoctrination 
about  the  menace  of  conununism.  Represent- 
ative Celler  said.  "You  cannot  shun  evil 
unless  you  know  more  about  It."  Represent- 
ative A.  8.  Herlong,  Jr.,  Florida  Democrat, 
added.  "You  cant  know  too  much  about  the 
enemy." 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  instruction  In 
communism  Is  gaining  in  popularity  In  the 
Nation's  Junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Rep- 
resentative Robert  W.  KASTENMEiEa.  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin,  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  "less  about."  He  pute  his  position 
this  way:  "I  would  rather  have  them  learn 
more  about  communism  when  they  are  older 
and  more  mature." 

Another  area  In  which  there  was  consider- 
able, but  by  no  means  unanimous,  agreement 
dealt  with  acute  educational  problems.  The 
Congressmen  were  asked:  "Of  all  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  educational  system 
today,  what  would  you  say  was  the  most 
critical?" 

On  questionnaire  after  questionnaire,  the 
lawmakers  stressed  the  need  for  more  teach- 
ers to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  popula- 
tion and  better  trained  teachers  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  education.  Others  cited  the 
lag  In  building  sufficient  ntmibers  of  new 
classrooms. 

"Of  the  problems  facing  American  educa- 
tion today,  the  most  critical  Is  the  too-gen- 
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eral  mediocrity  of  teachers,  particularly 
notable  among  the  graduates  of  State-spon- 
■ored  schools,"  said  a  Congressman  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  quoted. 

But  one  man  who  would  be  quoted.  Repub- 
lican Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of 
Kentucky,  had  this  to  say: 

"The  most  critical  problems  In  education 
are  quality  In  teaching  and  currlculums  and 
higher  standards  In  education.  I  said  In 
debate  on  the  1961  bill  that  what  we  seek 
first  Is  quality,  and  that  providing  Federal 
money  Is  not  the  whole  answer.  But  I  have 
supported  bills  providing  Federal  money  for 
education  because  without  money  little  can 
be  done  to  promote  quality." 

Senator  Tower  had  another  Idea.  He 
claimed  that  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem was  "too  much  diluted  by  the  notion 
that  psychological  and  social  adjustment  Is 
the  primary  function  of  the  schools."  New 
York's  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  a  Re- 
publican, cited  the  "need  to  stop  high  school 
dropouts  and  Improve  technical  education." 

One  Congressman  slapped  at  the  conserva- 
tive nature  of  most  American  public  educa- 
tion, while  another  listed  as  the  most  critical 
problem  an  argument  that  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  lobby  is  not  voicing  the 
sentlmente  of  Its  members.  Others  noted 
the  lack  of  fundamental  knowledge,  failure 
to  enforce  proper  respect  and  discipline  in 
schools,  absence  of  competent  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  the  lack  of  equal  opportu- 
nity lor  all  children. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress — 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — who  re- 
sponded to  the  Pageant  survey  agreed  that 
there  was  room  for  improvement  in  varying 
degrees  In  America's  educational  process. 
Whether  or  not  these  Congressmen  will  vote 
for  measures  that  will  insure  Improvement 
Is  another  matter. 

But  we  shall  soon  see.  For  the  Members 
of  the  88th  Congress  will  be  asked  by  the 
President  to  provide  the  needed  funds  to 
correct  the  existing  situations  that  make  up 
the  U.S.  educational  dilemma.  It  Is  hoped 
that  those  who  sit  In  Judgment  will  benefit 
from  the  views  expressed  here. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  CORN  BROOM 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  viould 
like  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record  some 
important  and  interesting  material  that 
has  been  made  available  to  me  by  Mr. 
P.  A.  Lindenmeyer.  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Broom  Manufacturers  and  Allied 
Industries  Association  dealing  with  the 
plight  of  the  com  broom  industry,  in- 
cluding a  list  of  the  broom  factories 
which  have  been  closed  during  1962.  This 
serious  situation  has  developed  in  the 
corn  broom  industry  primarily  as  a  result 
of  its  inability  to  compete  with  the  low 
priced  imports. 

President  Kennedy  has  within  his 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  greatly  improve 
this  situation.  Early  in  1962  the  Tariff 
Commission  unanimously  issued  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  rate  of  duty  of 
25  percent  ad  valorem  be  applied  to 
brooms  made  of  broomcorn  on  the  basis 
of  the  American  selling  price.  This  rec- 
ommendation has  rested  at  the  White 
House  for  over  a  year  and  during  that 
period  more  than  100  factories  have 
closed  or  have  had  to  greatly  curtail 
their  activities. 

I  have  sent  another  message  to  the 
White  House  today  urging  the  President 
to  seriously  consider  the  plea  of  this 
American  industry  and  make  a  favorable 
decision. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RtsuMi  or  Plight  of  the  Corn  Broom 
Industry 

Scores  of  broom  factories  have  been  and 
are  continuing  to  be  forced  out  of  business 
because  of  Inability  to  compete  with  low- 
priced  Imports — 306  closed  between  1956  and 
1961   and  approximately  80  in  1962. 

In  1949,  broom  Imports  totaled  141,741. 
increasing  steadily  to  3,470,986  in  1961. 
Pinal  figures  are  not  available  for  1962.  but 
it  is  certain  imports  exceeded  4  million  last 
year,  totaling  3.927.454  In  the  first  11  months, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Broom  making  Is  a  nationwide  Industry, 
with  factories  in  most  of  the  States,  most  of 
them  small.  Use  of  automation  Is  not  adapt- 
able or  economically  Justified  in  manufactur- 
ing broomcorn  brooms.  Instead,  that  and 
the  harvesting  of  broomcorn  Is  practically 
all  a  hand  operation. 

Making  of  brooms  is  a  skill  acquired  by 
many  blind  persons  in  rehabilitation  shops. 
In  1961.  brooms  were  being  produced  In  32 
workshops  for  the  blind,  1  Federal  prison 
and  6  State  prisons.  Some  of  the  blind 
are  employed  in  privately  owned  factories, 
others  in  workshops  for  the  blind  that  are 
subsidized  by  State  governments  and  various 
philanthropic  agencies.  At  least  five  blind 
factories  were  forced  to  suspend  broom  pro- 
duction last  year  because  of  Inability  to  com- 
pete with  low-priced  imports,  thereby  throw- 
ing many  blind  people  out  of  employment. 

Petition  for  investigation  under  section 
336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
was  filed  with  Tariff  Commission  In  July 
1960. 

Public  hearing  on  petition,  after  prelim- 
inary inquiry,  was  held  April  18,  1961.  fol- 
lowed  by  extensive   thorough   Investigation. 

Report  to  the  President  (Tariff  Commis- 
sion publication  49)  was  submitted  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  January  17.  1962,  with 
unanimous  finding  and  decision  duty  should 
be  changed  to  basis  of  American  selling  price 
which,  the  Commission  pointed  out,  would 
only  "partially  equalize"  difference  In  cost 
of  production  in  this  and  exporting  coim- 
tries. 

A  year  has  passed  and  proclamation  by  the 
President,  complying  with  finding  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Tariff  Commission,  has 
not  been  Issued.    Why? 

Meanwhile,  low-priced  Imjxsrts  are  dis- 
rupting normal  domestic  price  structure  and 
demoralizing  the  com  broom  Industry  in 
this  country  by  quality  downgrading,  forced 
on  manufacturers  in  attempt  to  retain 
volume. 

Unless  duty  Is  Increased.  Imports  will  surge 
further  during  coming  year  as  world  supply 
of  broomcorn.  now  at  an  unprecedented  low 
because  of  crop  failures  in  1962.  returns  to 
normal.  Shortage  of  broomcorn  in  this  and 
foreign  countries  (Italy.  Hungary.  Poland, 
Austria.  Argentina.  Mexico,  etc.)  held  down 
Imports  the  past  year.  Indications  are  that 
shortage  will  be  alleviated  with  substantial 
increase  in  1963  plantings.  Importation  of 
brooms  will  skyrocket  then  as  factories  In 
Poland.  Hungary.  Yugoslavia.  Italy,  and 
Mexico  are  set  to  Increase  their  production 
Just  as  soon  as  broomcorn  becomes  available. 

Broom  exports  are  of  minor  Importance  to 
exporting  countries.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, hence  actually  of  small  consequence 
to  them.  Total  foreign  valuation  of  all 
brooms  Imported  by  the  United  States  In 
1961  was  $767,576  and  »813.134  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1962.  Therefore,  they're  only  a 
minor  item  in  overall  trade  consideration  and 
should  not  be  deterrent  to  Issuance  of  the 
proclamation.  Especially  so  since  they  are 
playing  havoc  with  the  broom  Industry  In 
this  country. 

We  are  reliably  advised,  brooms  have  not 
been  mentioned  by  foreign  countries  In  our 


trade  dealing  with  Mexico,  Hxmgary  and 
other  exporting  countries.  That's  Indica- 
tive they're  of  little  or  no  intereet  to  them 
In  trade  negotiations. 

Change  of  duty  to  basis  of  American  sell- 
ing price  Is  not  new.  It  has  been  and /or 
now  Is  being  used  for  some  organic  chemical 
products  and  rubber  sole  footwear.  Hence 
that  change   is  not   without  precedent. 

Obviously  Congress  recognises  equallaatlon 
of  costs  of  production  between  this  and  ex- 
porting countries  was  and  is  sound,  realising 
there  are  instances  where  that  la  neoeesary. 
Else  section  336.  which  provides  that,  would 
have  been  abolished  In  the  Trade  Kxpandon 
Act  of  1962  or  prior  amendments  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  But  Is  wasn't— it's  still 
effective  under  the  Trade  expansion  Act 
pnssed  last  year. 

No  President  has  failed  to  comply  with 
unanimous  favorable  finding  and  reooounen- 
dation  of  Tariff  Commission  under  section 
336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  IWO. 

The  situation  has  become  more  critical 
since  the  report  to  the  President  by  the 
Commission  because  of  Increased  manufac- 
turing costs.  Including  higher  labor  costs, 
boost  In  transportation  costs  (brooms  are 
sold  on  a  delivered  basis),  and  much  higher 
cost  of  the  principal  raw  material,  broom- 
corn. resulting  from  the  shortage.  Broom- 
corn production  in  this  country  dropped  to 
25.100  tons  last  year  as  compared  with  an 
annual  average  of  31.690  tons  in  the  1951-60 
decade. 

Section  S36(C) .  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  provides: 
"The  President  shall  by  proclamation  ap- 
prove the  rates  of  duty  and  changes  in  classi- 
fication and  in  basis  of  value  specified  In  any 
report  of  the  Conunlsslon  under  this  section, 
if  in  his  Judgment  such  rates  of  duty  and 
changes  are  shown  by  such  inveetlgation  of 
the  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  equalize 
such  differences  In   cost  of  production." 

The  Tariff  Commission  definitely  and  un- 
equlvocably  established,  in  Its  year-long  in- 
vestigation, changing  of  duty  to  basis  of 
American  selling  price  is  necessary  to  equal- 
ize the  differences  In  cost  of  production.  It 
further  found  and  advised  such  change 
would  only  partially  equalize  the  Incontro- 
vertible difference. 

It  Is  firmly  believed  and  maintained, 
therefore,  that  the  President  should  issue 
the  proclamation  without  further  delay. 
Failiire  to  do  so  will  result  in  wiping  out 
practically  all  of  the  com  broom  and  broom- 
corn Industries  In  this  country  within  a  very 
few  years.  The  alternative  is  to  ask  Congress 
for  passage  of  a  special  bill  affording  the 
drastically  needed  protection. 

Mexico,  which  Is  not  a  member  of  QAAT, 
and  Hungary,  are  the  largest  broom  export- 
ers to  the  United  States.  Other  principal 
sources  are  Poland.  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Broom  factories  and  or  shops  closed 
recently : 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  Brooklyn, 
NY. 

Virginia  Conunlsslon  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,   Charlottesville.   Va.> 

Texas  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Elliott  Broom  Co.,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Washington  Broom  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Connie  Broom  Manufacturing  Co..  West- 
minister, Calif. 

Lorenz  Broom  &  Mop  Co..  Arlington, 
Calif. 

Plow  City  Broom  Co..  Mollne.  111. 

Little  Pelton  Broom  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

University  Broom  Co.,  Somervllle,  Mass. 

Wyandotte  Broom  Works.  Wyandotte.  Mich. 

Eureka  Broom  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lineer  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Klondike  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Sanford,  Miss. 


'  Still      manufacturing      but      production 
drastically  curtailed. 
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Heblon  Broom  Factory,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Simpson  Broom  Works,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Kentucky  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mlsslsalppi  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Jack- 
son, MlM.> 

Maryland  Workshop  for  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Md.' 

Parish  Broom  &  Brush.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Kelley  Manufacturing  Cd.,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

E.Z.  Sweep  Broom  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Parks  Broom  Co.,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Ripley  Broom  Co.,  Ripley,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  Broom  Co.,  Enid,  Okla. 

Kl  Reno  Broom  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Keystone  Broom  Works,  Mlllersburg,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Young  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Keene,  Tex. 

Star  State  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Cisco,  Tex. 

Alamo  Broom  Factory,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Lawrence  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  League  City, 
Tex. 

Round  Rock  Broom  Works,  Round  Rock, 
Tex. 

J.  A.  Turner  Broom  Factory,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Abilene  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Rlchey  Broom  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Garland  Broom  Co.,  Washougal,  Wash. 

Hanset  Broom  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vlning  Broom  Co.  of  Wisconsin,  Waiisau, 
Wis. 

Atlas  Broom  Co.,  Pblladelphla,  Pa. 

Swarta  Broom  Factory,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Dickson  Broom  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  Higginbotham,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Warrior  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

United   Broom  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mansfield  Broom  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ark. 

Robb  Mfg.  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

L.  S.  Broom  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Valley  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  Maryavllle,  Calif. 

Derrick  Broom  Factory,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Zan  Mfg.  Co.,  Gardena,  Calif. 

Jackie  C.  Johnston,  Arlington,  Calif. 

Bassett  Broom  Works,  Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  N.  Harris,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

O.   Campbell,  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

Vaughn  &  Evans  Broom  Works,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

J.  A.  GaUlgan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harry  E.   Kellogg,  Rome,  111. 

Blakely  Broom   Co.,  Charleston,  111. 

Nate  Anthony,  West  Frankfort,  ni. 

Kenneth  C.  Riley,  Danvers,  III. 

Martsie  Stevens,  Windsor,  m. 

W.  B.  Teets,  Lewisvllle,  ni. 

Clore  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Terre  Haute  Broom  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Curtis  Craft,  Reelsville,  Ind. 

Charles  Boes,   Tipton,   Ind. 

Iowa   Blind   Products,    Inc.,   Des   Moines, 
Iowa. 

Keystone  Brooms,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

A.  Guieterlez  Broom  &  Mop  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Lee  L.  Acou,  Lockport,  La. 

Cub-HiU-Mop   &   Specialty    Co.,    Towson, 
Md. 

Land  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sugarman  Bros.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Maiden  Mop  &  Brush  Co.,  Everett,  Mass. 
University  Broom  Co.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Arthur  Juliano,  Revere,  Mass. 
Danzlk  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Vlxie     Broom     Works,     Berrien     Sprinea, 
Mich.  * 

Michigan  Broom  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich 
Home-Aids,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Smith  Broom  Co.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
E.  M.  Hayes,  Partuna,  Mo. 
Fred  Thompson,  Jr.,  West  Branch,  N.J. 
M.  T.  Bro^p,  Hagerman,  N.  Mex. 
C.  C.  Gerhardt,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Service  Broom  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Amalga  Manufacturing  Co.,  VaUey  Stream, 
L.I.,  N.Y. 

Andrew  Lerch,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Joe  L.  Hawkins,  Forest  City,  N.C. 


Thomasville  Broom  Co.,  Thomasville.  N.C. 

Conover  Broom  Corp.,  Conover,  N.C. 

B  &  R  Industries.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Johnson  Broom  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

J  &  L  Broom  Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio 

James  A.  Burnette,  GalUpolls,  Ohio 

Dan  Kaufman,  McClure,  Ohio 

C.  M.  Erbaugh,  Verona,  Ohio 

A.  J.  Shires,  Moore,  Okla. 

J.  W.  Suitor,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 

Association  for  the  Blind,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Quaker  City  Broom  Works,  Philadelphia 
Pa. 

Nelson  Epler,  Reading,  Pa.      I 

Anstine  Broom  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Steel  City  Broom  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plainvlew  Broom  Co.,  Redfleld,  S.  Dak. 

F.  R.  Morton,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Davl8-Well  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Clifton  Broom  Co.,  Clifton,  Tenn. 

John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Te.x. 

Morgan  Bros.  Mop  &  Broom  Co..  Dallas 
Tex. 

Spikes  Bros.,  Terrell,  Tex. 

Central  Texas  Broom  &  Mop  Co  ,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Ward  Broom  Co.,  Cisco,  Tex. 
William    Singleton,    Webster    Springs     W 
Va. 

Strassburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Ed  C.  Feldman,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 
Chair  City  Broom  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  JUDGE  GUNNAR  H. 
NORDBYE 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  to  the  distinguished  career  of 
the  senior  judge  of  the  VS.  District 
Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  Honorable 
Gunnar  H.  Nordbye  will  celebrate  his 
75th  birthday  on  February  4.  He  has 
been  a  judge  for  41  years. 

Born  in  Norway,  he  was  brought  to 
Montevideo,  Minn.,  by  his  parents  when 
he  was  8  months  old;  his  father,  Halvor 
Nordbye,  died  a  few  years  after  he  had 
settled  in  America.  Young  Nordbye, 
while  in  grammar  school  at  Montevideo, 
helped  his  mother  earn  a  living  by  pick- 
ing up  and  delivering  washing.  He 
graduated  from  Granite  Palls  High 
School  and  then  taught  in  a  Yellow 
Medicine  County  rural  school  for  2  years 
at  $40  a  month  to  save  enough  money  to 
earn  a  degree  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Law  School.  He  graduated  in  1912 
and  began  the  private  practice  of  law  in 
that  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Arctander  and  Nordbye  from 
1912  to  1922,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  municipal  bench  in  Minneapolis. 
Three  years  later,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Hennepin  County  district  court,  and 
in  1931  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  to  the  Federal  district  court. 

Two  weeks  before  his  70th  birthday  he 
earned  the  highest  commendation  for 
efficiency  by  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  1  of  10  Minnesotans  who  were 
given  distinguished  service  awards  in 
1954  by  Northwestern  University  at  the 
time  Of  the  university's  centennial.  The 
basis  of  making  these  awards  to  Judge 
Nordbye  and  some  290  other  residents 
of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  was  "the 
impact  they  have  made  upon  their  gen- 
eration during  a  lifetime  of  distinguished 
service  as  residents  of  one  of  the  States 


which  comprised  the  original  Northwest 
Territory."  In  the  program  of  the  cere- 
mony there  appeared  this  statement 
about  Judge  Nordbye : 

He  has  conducted  the  business  of  his  court 
with  industry,  intelligence  and  integrity  and 
enjoys  the  well -deserved  respect  of  lawyers 
and  laymen  alike  for  his  unswerving  fairness 
and  patient  consideration  of  litigated 
matters. 

Among  the  many  outstanding  cases 
presided  over  by  Judge  Nordbye  were 
two  involving  public  questions  of  unique 
interest.  The  first  case — or  rather  a 
series  of  cases — upheld  President  Tru- 
man's order  prohibiting  flying  into  the 
wilderness  area  in  northeastern  Minne- 
sota. 

The  other  case  involved  a  contest  over 
ownership  of  the  so-called  Lewis  and 
Clark  papers,  which  were  found  in  an 
attic  in  St.  Paul. 

On  December  1,  1962,  Judge  Nordbye 
was  honored  at  a  ceremony  in  Minne- 
apolis municipal  court  where  he  sat  on 
the  municipal  bench,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  40  years  previously.  The 
full  bench  of  the  Minneapolis  municipal 
court,  the  fourth  judicial  district  of 
Hennepin  County  and  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  all  the  Minnesota  Federal 
judges  were  present  on  that  occasion  to 
honor  Judge  Nordbye. 

He  was  grandmaster  of  Masons  in 
1939.  He  is  an  avid  outdoor  sportsman 
and  has  fished  in  all  famous  streams  and 
lakes  and  has  hunted  migratory  birds 
from  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  he  has 
shot  big  game  in  British  Columbia.  He 
is  also  an  ardent  bird  watcher. 

He  once  related  that  his  proudest 
moment  as  a  judge  was  in  administering 
the  oath  of  citizenship  to  his  mother. 

Judge  Nordbye  has  received  a  number 
of  distinguished  awards,  including  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  awarded 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  June 
13.  1959. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
here  a  series  of  awards  received  by  Judge 
Nordbye. 

The  first  is  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Centennial  Award  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

A  tribute  to  Judge  Nordbye  from  the 
members  of  the  Law  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota ; 

A  citation  from  President  Morrill  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  to  Judge 
Nordbye  on  the  occasion  of  his  receipt  of 
the  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree ; 

The  citation  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Bar  Association  and  the  citation  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Bar  Association,  con- 
ferring the  title  of  senior  counselor  on 
Judge  Nordbye. 

I  would  hke  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  article  which  appeared  in  Bench  and 
Bar,  the  official  publication  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Bar  Association,  paving 
tribute  to  Judge  Nordbye. 

Next  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Judge  Nordbye  en- 
titled "No  Thanks  Are  Needed  for  Per- 
forming Duty,"  which  appeared  in  1958 
in  the  Hennepin  Lawyer,  the  publication 
of  the  Hennepin  County  Bar  Association 
of  Hennepin  County,  Minn. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  latest  commendation  received 
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by  Judge  Nordbye,  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Bar  Association  on  January 
26,  1963. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Federal  judges  in 
Miimesota,  and  particularly  proud  that 
Minnesota  has  hsul  the  service  of  Judge 
Nordbye  on  the  Federal  bench  for  many 
years.  I  hope  that  we  will  enjoy  his 
presence  on  the  bench  for  many  years 
to  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  awards 
and  tributes  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Northwestern       UNivnwrrr       Centennial 

AWAU)    PaESENTED    BY    NORTHWESTERN    UnI- 

VERsrrr  at  Its  Centennial  Convocation  to 
Gunnar  H.  Nokdbte 

In  recognition  of  the  impress  which  he  has 
made  upon  hla  generation  during  a  lifetime 
of  distinguished  service  as  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  States  which  comprised  the  North- 
west Territory. 

Done  at  Evanston.  111.,  this  2d  day  of  E>e- 
cember  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1951. 

Kenneth  F.  Burgess. 
President  of  the  Board  oj  Trustees 
J.  Roscoi  Miller, 
President  of  the  University. 
Stanley  J.  Harris. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


The  members  of  the  Law  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Minnesota  present 
this  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Gunnar  H. 
Nordbye : 

Distinguished  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  In  1912;  diligent 
student  of  the  law  and  Jurist  of  preeminent 
quallflcatlona — 

Whose  example  and  precepts  have  served 
so  well  to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  bench. 

Whose  years  of  service  as  a  SUte  and  Fed- 
eral Judge  have  contributed  so  consistently 
to  truth  and  Justice  without  yielding  to  com- 
promise or  expediency. 

Who  has  risen  to  a  place  of  high  esteem 
as  one  of  the  country's  truly  great  US.  dis- 
trict Judges. 

Who  has  devoted  his  every  talent,  his  pen, 
his  voice,  and  his  mind  to  serve  in  unstinted 
measure  the  land  of  his  adoption  and  its 
institutions. 

Whose  many  accomplishments  and  signal 
attainments  have  Justly  won  the  profound 
appreciation  of  his  fellow  alumni  and  greatly 
enriched  his  alma  mater. 

Dated  this  9th  day  of  May  1959 

Charles  L.  Horn. 
Chairman.  Awards  Committee. 
Joseph  A.  Maitk, 

President. 

Gunnar    H.    Nordbye 

Born  In  Urskog.  Norway,  and  reared  in 
Minnesota,  he  studied  for  his  bachelor  of 
laws  degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  upon  admission  to  the  bar  entered  prac- 
tice In  the  city  of  Minneapolis;  his  career 
as  jurist  began  in  the  municipal  court  of 
Minneapolis  In  1922,  followed  by  6  years 
on  the  bench  of  the  Hennepin  County  Dis- 
trict Covu-t,  where  the  brilliance  of  his  mind 
and  the  soundness  of  his  legal  knowledge 
foreshadowed  the  achievements  of  his  later 
years;  his  appointment  as  Judge  In  the  Min- 
nesota District  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
came  in  1931,  and  his  service  on  the  Federal 
bench  has  thus  spanned  the  administrations 
of  four  Presidents  of  the  United  States: 
dtuing  all  these  years  his  unquestioned 
mastery  of  the  law  and  his  ability  to  apply 
It  dispassionately  to  the  Issues  before  him 
have  won  him  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  bench  and  bar  in  this  State  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 


Because  your  career  haa  ever  been  shaped 
and  guided  by  the  highest  of  principles, 
thereby  serving  to  strengthen  and  bulwark 
the  legal  Inatltutlons  on  which  the  sectirlty 
and  freedoms  of  this  country  so  firmly  rest; 
and  because  as  judge  and  private  citlaen  you 
have  devoted  your  manifold  talents  to  the 
furthering  of  truth  and  justice,  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculties,  confer  upon  you, 
Gunnar  H.  Nordbye,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  honoris  causa,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining   to  that   degree. 

Conferred  this  13th  day  of  June.  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord.  1959.  and  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  108. 

W.  T.  Middlebrook, 

Secretary. 
J.  L.  Morrill. 

President. 

Memorial 
In  recognition  of  the  many  decades  of 
distinguished  service  of  a  man  truly  learned 
in  the  law,  flrst  as  an  advocate  and  later  as 
a  Judge  presiding  In  our  State  and  Federal 
courts,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  our 
bench  and  bar.  we  have  the  honor  to  present 
this  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Gunnar  H. 
Nordbye,  chief  judge.  U.S.  District  Court, 
District  of  Minnesota,  in  order  to  express, 
with  deep  and  abiding  respect,  our  sincere 
and  considered  appreciation  of  his  juristic 
achievements,  of  his  high  integrity  and 
demonstrated  competence,  of  his  undi- 
minished vigor  and  ceaseless  industry  and, 
above  all,  of  his  conscientious  and  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  cause  of  Justice. 

In    witness    whereof    we    have    hereunto 
placed  our  hands  and  affixed  the  seal  of  our 
association    this    7th    day    of    October,    AX> 
1958. 

Hennepin  County  Bar  Association. 

Simon     Meshbesher.    President. 

Clayton     L.     LePevere,     Secretary. 


The  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association  has 
conferred  the  honor  of  the  title  of  senior 
counselor  on  Hon.  Gunnar  H.  Nordbye  In 
recognition  of  more  than  50  years  of  hon- 
orable service  at  the  bar  of  Minnesota,  and 
continued  interest  In  the  advancement  of 
the  profession  of  law  as  an  swrtlve  member 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association. 

He  has  set  an  inspiring  example  of  devo- 
tion and  fidelity  to  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law, 
of  leadership  and  unselfish  participation  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  community.  State, 
and  Nation,  and  of  those  commendable  per- 
sonal qualities  that  characterize  those  who 
best  exemplify  the  high  Ideals  of  the  pro- 
fesslon  of  the  bar  as  officers  of  the  courts 
in  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Presented  by  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, this  14th  day  of  June  1962. 

R.  B.  Reavill, 

President. 
Philip    Neville. 

Secretary. 

|From  Bench  and  Bar) 
Tribitte  To  Be  Paid  Jitoge  Nordbye   at 

Annual  Judges'  Dinner 
The  Honorable  Gunnar  H.  Nordbye.  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of 
Minnesota,  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Hennepin  County  Bar  Association's  annual 
judges'  dinner,  Tuesday,  October  7,  1958,  at 
the  Hall  of  States,  Leamington  Hotel. 

Judge  Nordbye.  with  38  years  as  a  Jurist 
on  the  municipal.  State  and  Federal  benches, 
observed  his  70th  birthday  on  February  4. 
Born  in  Urskog.  Norway,  in  1888,  he  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  his  parents 
the  same  year  and  settled  in  Montevideo.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School,  graduating  with  an 
LL.B.  degree  In  1912.  Following  graduation 
he  became  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 


law  In  Minneapolis  until  1922  when  he  was 
named  Judge  of  municipal  court  at  the  age 
of  84.  Tlu«e  years  later,  when  he  waa  37, 
he  was  named  a  Hennepin  County  district 
judge.  His  career  on  the  Federal  bench  has 
spanned  the  administrations  of  four  Preel- 
denta:  Herbert  Hoover,  who  appointed  him 
In  1931;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

Judge  Nordbye  is  one  of  the  t)eet  known 
and  most  highly  respected  Federal  district 
Judges  in  the  United  States.  He  has  received 
the  highest  commendation  for  efficiency  by 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  and  by  a 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  Washington. 
He  waa  1  of  10  Minnesotans  who  were  given 
distinguished  ser\'lce  awards  in  1964  by 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  ni., 
at   the   time   of  the   university's  centennial. 

Judge  Nordbye  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  re- 
tide  at  4611  Fremont  Avenue  South,  Min- 
neapolis. They  have  two  sons,  Rodger  L.  and 
Richard  A.,  both  of  whom  are  attorneys,  and 
three  grandchildren.  In  addition  to  his 
Judicial  duties.  Judge  Nordbye  participatos 
in  civic,  fraternal,  and  church  activities  and 
finds  time  to  enjoy  his  hobbies — shunting, 
fishing,  and  gardening. 

Chairmen  of  the  special  committee  in 
charge  of  the  event  are  John  C.  Benson. 
James  E.  Dorsey.  and  Uenry  C.  Mm'ir^n  Ac- 
cording to  tne  committee,  invitations  have 
been  extended  to  all  mtmicipal,  district,  and 
probate  judges  of  Hennepin  and  Ramaey 
Counties:  retired  judges  of  Hennepin  County, 
judges  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  and 
the  U.S.  district  court:  district  judges  in 
Minnesota  who  have  served  in  Hennepin 
County,  the  past  term,  and  the  district 
judges  of  North  and  South  Dakota. 


Judge   Nordbye   Honored— No    Thanks    Are 
Needed   for  PEsroRifiNo   Duty 

(The  Hennepin  County  Bar  Association,  at 
Its  annual  judges'  dinner  In  the  HaU  of 
States,  Leamington  Hotel.  Tuesday,  October 
7,  paid  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Gunnar  H 
Nordbye,  chief  Judge,  VJS.  District  Court. 
District  of  MlnnesoU.  More  than  400  guests 
were  present.  In  answer  to  a  number  of 
speeches  dealing  with  his  career  and  his 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  hia  com- 
munity. Judge  Nordbye  replied  with  the  re- 
marks published  herewith.) 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
tributes  which  have  been  made  anent  my 
judicial  career.  I  would  not  be  human  if  I 
felt  otherwise.  But  no  judge  should  be 
thanked  or  complimented  for  doing  his  duty, 
and  with  all  the  encomiums  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  me.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
they  cannot  raise  my  judicial  stattu-e  above 
that  which  I  have  attained. 

My  judicial  career  has  spanned  some  36 
years.  'When  I  commenced  my  career  on  the 
municipal  bench  in  Minneapolis,  I  was  34 
years  of  age,  a  mere  youngster  without  any 
particular  quaUficatlons  for  that  most  im- 
portant position.  I  remember  so  well  the 
fears  which  encompassed  me  during  those 
trying  early  months  on  the  bench.  I  remem- 
ber so  well  the  kindly  advice  of  the  late 
Judge  Baldwin  whom  I  succeeded  on  the 
municipal  bench  and  who  counseled  me  not 
to  be  too  quick  in  making  my  decisions  on 
matters  which  were  difficult,  but  to  take 
due  time  to  give  them  the  consideration 
which  they  deserved. 

In  retrospect  I  turn  back  to  the  year  1925 
when  I  was  appointed  to  the  district  bench, 
and  then  to  1926  when  I  ran  with  Judges 
Montgomery  and  Nye  for  election.  It  was  in 
1931  that  I  was  confronted  with  the  most 
momentous  decision  of  my  life.  Almost  over- 
night I  was  thrown  into  the  maelstrom  of 
the  judicial  feud,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
Hoover  administration,  led  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Mitchell,  and  Senator  Schall, 
over  the  question  as  to  who  was  to  receive 
the  appointment  as  the  fourth  Federal  judge 
in  the  district  of  Minnesota.     Judges  Cant, 
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Molyneaux,  and  Sanborn  were  then  the  U.S. 
district  Judges. 

An  impaue  had  been  reached  In  the  Sen- 
ate  In    1931    over   the    confirmation   of   my 
nomination  by  President  Hoover,  and  when 
the    Congress    adjourned    I    was    asked    by 
Attorney    General    Mitchell    to    accept    an 
interim  appointment.     It  meant  that  I  would 
have   to  resign   from   the   State    bench   to 
which  I  had  been  elected  In  1926.     I  would 
have   to  accept  an  appointment  which  not 
only    Involved    serving    without    salary    for 
almost  a  year,  but  with  the  probability,  if 
I  was  not  confirmed,   that   no   back  salary 
could  be  allotted  to  me.    That  trying  period 
was  my  Oethsemane.     Had  It  not  been  for 
my  close  friends.  Judge   Waite   and   George 
Leonard,  each  of  blessed  memory,  I  doubt 
that  I  would  have  had  the  courage  to  make 
the  break.    But  in  addition,  the  members  of 
the  bar  rallied  to  my  support  during  those 
trying  days.     I  shall  be  forever  indebted  to 
the  laywers  of  the  State  bar  who  so  faith- 
fully stood  by  me  when  I  so  sorely  needed 
encouragement. 

Well,  I  lacked  sufficient  funds  with  which 
to  support  my  family  during  the  year  of  my 
Interim  appointment,  and  I  had  no  collateral 
to  aid  me  In  obtaining  a  loan.  I  had  to  go 
to  one  of  the  local  banks  and  frankly  present 
my  problem — could  I  obtain  a  loan  of  some 
$5,000  on  my  personal  note  to  tide  me  over 
the  time  when  I  would  be  receiving  no  sal- 
ary from  Uncle  Sam.  The  bank  consented  to 
make  the  loan.  I  resigned  from  the  State 
bench  In  April  1931,  and  accepted  the 
interim  appointment.  The  Senate  confirmed 
my  appointment  in  February  1932,  and  the 
president  of  the  bank  attended  the  ceremony 
in  my  chambers  when  I  took  my  oath  of 
office.  Someone  said  he  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  my  well  wishers.  Well,  he 
had  good  reason  to  be  happy. 


ant  associations  with  my  contemporaries — 
Judges  Dickinson,  Waite,  Montgomery.  Bard- 
well,  Leary,  Nye,  Baldwin,  Salmon,  Guilford, 
and  Reed.  My  6  years  on  the  Hennepin 
Coimty  bench  were  of  Inestimable  value 
to  me  in  my  work  as  a  Federal  Judge. 

When  I  came  to  the  Federal  bench.  I 
had  another  mentor— lovable  Judge  John 
Sanborn.  Minnesota  never  had  a  finer  trial 
Judge.  His  patience,  commonsense,  con- 
sideration of  lawyers  and  litigants  alike 
and  his  fine  Judicial  mind  proved  to  be  a 
never-ending  inspiration  to  me.  If  I  have 
in  a  small  way  lived  up  to  the  standards  of 
a  good  Judge  as  set  forth  by  Judge  Knox, 
I  owe  It  In  a  large  measure  to  Judge  San- 
born, and  perhaps  most  of  all.  to  the  bar  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  You  cannot  de- 
velop good  Judges  without  good  lawyers 
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did  not  decide  the  controversy  honestlv 
However,  the  American  bar.  as  well  as  th 
people,  should  always  feel  free  to  offer  con' 
structlve  criticism  of  our  Judges  and  m.^ 
courts.  We  Judges  are  but  human  belnM 
subject  to  err,  and  there  is  nothing  wor«.' 
than  an  arbitrary,  arrogant,  supercilious 
judge.  If  we  usurp  power  which  belongs  tn 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government  or 
If  we  are  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  dis 
patching  our  Judicial  work  with  reasonable 
expedition,  or  if  we  do  not  operate  efflclentlv 
and  are  not  always  mindful  that  we  should 
try  to  improve  the  system  in  which  we  func 
tlon,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  sheltered  from  constructive  criticism. 


A    GOOD    JUDGE 

In  summing  up  the  qualities  which  make 
a  good  Judge,  the  late  John  C.  Knox,  of  the 
southern    district   of   New   York,    stated    in 
1948  that  they  are  "independence,  common- 
sense,  patience;  a  firm  sense  of  dignity,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  humor,  an  affec- 
tion  for  people   and   an   understanding   of 
them  and  their  endless  hopes,  dreams,  ambi- 
tions, religions,  social  beliefs,  economic  pur- 
suits, and  a  will  or  iron  if  need  be,  and  a 
complete  detachment.     He  must  never  allow 
hlfl  personal  opinions  of  the  law  to  control 
declslona,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  work 
to  change  the  law  if  he  thinks  it  Is  a  bad 
one.     He   must    have    a    broad   capacity   for 
xmderstandlng  men  and  he  must  never  be 
arrogant  but  always  studious  to  keep  abreast 
of   the   advancing   law,    and   he   must   ever 
strive  to  improve  the  system  within  which 
he  functions." 

When    I    was    on    the    Hennepin    County 
bench,  the  two  Judges  I  attempted  to  emulate 
were   Judges  Leary  and   Bardwell.     To  me 
they  seemed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  qualities  of  a  good  Judge  as  set  forth 
In  the  definition  of  Judge  Knox.    They  were 
good  trial  Judges.    And  may  I  note  in  pass- 
ing anent  my  work  on  the  State  court  that 
the  2  months  special  term  calendar  which 
each  Hennepin  County  Judge  has  to  assume 
each    year   presents   as   many,    if   not   more, 
difficult    legal    problems    than    any    Judicial 
assignment  I  have  ever  undertaken.     Many 
Of  our  rulings  on  motions  were  made  from 
the  bench.     We  were  unable  to  take  many 
matters    under    advisement    because,    if   we 
followed    that   plan,    we    would    be    deluged 
with   uncompleted   work.     I  believe  we   did 
a  fairly  good  Job,  but  I  can't  say  we  had 
the   confidence  In  our  rulings  as  the  old 
baseball  imipire  had  in  his,  who,  when  asked 
if   he   called    balls   and   strikes    as    he   saw 
them,  he  answered,  "No,  sir,  I  calls  them  as 
they  are." 

My  days  on  the  Hennepin  County  bench 
are  rich  in  memories.    I  had  the  most  pleas- 


THREZ    REQUISITES 

Someone  has  said  that  there  are  but  three 

fundamental    requisites    for    a    good    Judge 

first,  he  should  have  patience;  second,  he 
should  have  patience;  and  third,  he  should 
have  patience.  A  Mississippi  Judge  once 
said,  in  suggesting  to  his  fellow  Judges  to 
be  cautious  so  they  did  not  usurp  authority 
which  was  not  lodged  in  the  Judiciary,  that 
"Judges  at  least  are  but  men  encompassed 
by  error,  seasoned  with  sin,  and  fettered 
by  fallibility."  Perhaps  we  Judges  would  not 
be  too  ready  to  admit  that  we  are  seasoned 
with  sin,  but  that  most  Judges  are  encom- 
passed by  error  and  fettered  by  fallibility 
seems  only  too  evident  when  we  read  the 
divergent  opinions  of  our  Judges  on  the 
various  courts. 

An  Italian  lawyer,  Piero  Calamandrel 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "Eulogy  of  Judges  '• 
which  was  translated  into  English.  He 
stated  that  "A  Judge  does  not  need  superior 
intelligence.  He  must,  however,  be  a  man  of 
superior  moral  attainments  in  order  to  be 
able  to  forgive  the  lawyer  for  being  more 
intelligent  than  he."  This  Italian  lawyer 
made  many  pertinent  observations  in  his 
little  volume.    For  instance,  he  stated: 

"If  in  writing  his  decision  a  Judge  speaks 
of  one  of  the  attorneys  as  'able'  or  'learned  ' 
it  is  usually  done  to  soften  the  blows  which 
are  to  follow.  That  is,  it  is  generally  an 
indication  that  the  court  has  been  neither 
swayed  by  his  ability  nor  convinced  by  his 
learning. 

"If  in  reading  a  long-awaited  decision  a 
lawyer  comes  across  any  such  laudatory 
epithets  addressed  to  him.  he  need  read  no 
further,  being  already  assured  that  he  has 
lost  the  case." 

And  with  respect  to  the  diversions  of 
Judges,  he  stated:  "Just  as  to  divert  them- 
selves  with  exciting  adventures,  far  removed 
from  the  monotonous  routine  of  daily  exist- 
ence, the  middle  classes  like  to  read  detective 
stories  or  to  see  lurid  melodramas,  so  the 
Judge  seeks  in  the  theater  or  in  novels  hap- 
penings which  contrast  sharply  with  his  dally 
existence.  He  likes  pictvires  of  loving 
spouses  superimposed  on  pink  and  blue  back- 
grounds, brothers  who  amicably  divide  their 
inheritance,  merchants  who  do  not  go  bank- 
rupt, and  landowners  who  meet  on  their 
common  boundary  to  express  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  their  mutual  Joy  at  belne 
neighbors." 

The  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  integrity  of  our  courts  is  one  of  the 
strongest  anchors  we  have  for  the  welfare  of 
our  ship  of  state.  Once  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  our  courts  is  weakened,  then 
evil  days  will  fall  on  our  democracy.  '  That 
the  American  people  have  confidence  in  our 
courts  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  Amer- 
ican lawyer.  He  may  gripe  when  defeated  by 
a  Judge's  decision,  and  there  may  be  sub- 
stance  to  his  complaint  of  the  Judge's  lack 
of  erudition,  legal  acumen,  or  other  short- 
comings of  the  court  to  which  his  defeat 
might  be  attributed.  But  rarely  does  any 
lawyer  even  remotely  hint  that  the  Judge 


POLICYM.AKER 

The  chief  justices  of  the  State  supreme 
courts  in  the  Nation  had  their  annual  meet 
ing  In  Pasadena.  Calif.,  on  August  23  195a 
and  undertook  to  Issue  a  statement  as  to 
their  views  regarding  some  of  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  They  concluded  that  that 
Court  had  "tended  to  adopt  the  role  of 
policymaker,  without  proper  Judicial  r*. 
straint." 

And    only    recently    a    poll    has    been    at- 
tempted of  the  Federal  Judges  as  to  whether 
they  are  In  accord  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  chief  Justices  of  the  State  courts     Some 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  have  stated 
that  it  Is  a  sad  day  for  this  country  when 
the    propriety    or    wisdom    of    the    Supreme 
Court's  decisions  are  to  be  determined  by  ref- 
erendums— whether  among  the  general  pub- 
lic, members  of  the  bar.  or  members  of  the 
Judiciary.    That  Is,  they  conclude  that  when 
the  Supreme  Court  speaks,  that  is  the  law 
Now,  no  responsible  person  advocates  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  sub- 
ject to  any  public  or  private  poll,  and  it  may 
be  that  such  procedure  may  tend  to  indicate 
to  some  people  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the    field    of    litigation,    particularly    as    to 
school  Integration,  should  be  swayed  by  the 
passing  emotions  of  the  public.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  recognize  that  the  dis- 
senters on  the  Supreme  Court  itself  are  the 
most  caustic  critics  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court.     And  there  U  no  reason  why  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  any  other  court,  should  be 
Immune  from  constructive  criticism,  or  that 
they  should  refuse  to  listen  to  the  views  of 
the  people,  whether  they  be  members  of  the 
public  or  of  the  bar.    After  all.  our  courts 
are    manmade     institutions,    and     they    are 
manned  by  men  prone  to  err. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  according  to  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  last  night.  Is  quoted  as  stat- 
Ing  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  recent 
integration  decision  that  "Criticism  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  need  not  be  stilled 
but  active  obstruction  or  defiance  Is  barred. '• 
But  recognizing  the  right  of  the  citizenry 
and  the  bar  to  criticize  our  courts,  we  should 
never  forget  these  memorable  words  of  Ed- 
ward George  Ryan  uttered  before  the  Wis- 
consin Constitutional  Convention  in  the 
year   1846: 

"The  law  should  be  the  Just  will  of  tl  : 
people,  but  it  should  be  administered  ac- 
cording to  no  will  but  according  to  truth 
and  Justice.  The  office  of  the  Judiciary  is 
Interpretation,  and  interpretation  cannot 
be  a  representative  function.  The  principle 
of  representative  democracy  does  not  apply 
to  the  Judiciary.  The  Judicial  is  not  a  re- 
presentative function.  If  the  executive  and 
legislative  officers  are  to  work  out  the  will 
of  the  people.  It  is  well.  Let  the  people 
choose  them,  that  they  may  represent  their 
constituents,  the  people.  That  is  right,  it 
is  the  very  order  and  beauty  of  our  system. 
"But  the  Judiciary — what  is  that  to  rep- 
resent? Who  are  its  constituents?  Sir, 
the  Judiciary  represents  no  man,  no  major- 
ity, no  people.  It  represents  the  written 
law  of  the  land;  it  represents  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth  and  Justice;  it  holds  the 
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balance  and  weighs  right  between  man  .-ind 
man,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  be- 
tween the  weak  and  the  powerful,  between 
the  stranger  and  the  lord  of  the  soil,  between 
one  man  and  many  men.  between  the  crim- 
inal and  the  whole  people;  and  woe  be  to 
it  If  any  influence  of  people  or  power  touch 
the  hesitating  scale  or  sway  the  trembling 
balance. 

"Truth,  right.  Justice — these  are  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Judiciary;  and  woe  to  the 
land,  woe  to  them  who  dwell  in  it,  when 
they  that  sit  on  the  Judicial  bench  shall 
be  responsible  to  other  constituents,  prince 
or  people;  when  they  who  sit  in  judgment 
on  all  that  man  holds  dear — life,  liberty, 
character,  honor,  the  dally  bread  man  prays 
for  to  his  God,  and  the  dally  peace  to  eat 
it— shall  represent  any  voice  save  that  voice 
in  which  God  speaks  In  the  consciences  of 
all,  their  own  deep  and  solemn  convictions 
of  right  and  truth." 


Resolution  of  the  Minnesota  State  Bar 
Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Holten,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association  at  a 
regular  meeting  held  at  the  Kahler  Hotel, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  on  Saturday,  January  26, 
1963: 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Gunnar  H.  Nord- 
bye.  senior  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
District  of  Minnesota,  will  celebrate  his  75th 
birthday  on  February  4.  1963;  and 

"Whereas  Judge  Nordbye  has  spent  41  of 
his  75  years  as  a  Jurist,  3  years  on  the  mu- 
nicipal bench  of  the  city  of  MlnneapolU.  6 
years  on  the  Minnesota  District  Court  for  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  and  32  years  on  the 
Federal  bench;  and 

"Whereas  Judge  Nordbye's  Judicial  career 
has  been  distinguished  by  keen  legal  scholar- 
ship, practical  wisdom,  indefatigable  indus- 
try, utter  total  integrity,  and  the  lack  of  any 
and  all  bias  except  a  predilection  for  truth 
and  Justice,  so  that  his  name  and  his  fame 
In  the  highest  tradition  of  Anglo-American 
Jurisprudence  are  known  throughout  our 
Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  lawyers  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, having  appeared  before  Judge  Nord- 
bye in  court  for  many  years  and  having 
appeared  with  him  in  more  Informal  sur- 
roundings, unanimously  regard  him  not  only 
with  deep  respect  as  a  Judge,  but  also  and 
equally  importantly,  with  fond  affection  as  a 
man:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association.  That 
there  we  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
Honorable  Gunnar  H.  Nordbye  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  75th  birthday,  our  appreciation 
of  his  many  years  of  selfiess,  brilliant,  dedi- 
cated public  service,  and  our  heartfelt  wishes 
that  our  learned  mentor  and  good  friend 
may  enjoy  many,  many  more  such  years;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  secretary  be  directed 
to  convey  to  Judge  Nordbye  a  suitably  em- 
bossed copy  of  this  resolution." 


ADDRESS      BY     NEWTON      MINOW. 
FCC  CHAIRMAN.  CITES  POUR  DI- 
MENSIONS  OP  TELEVISION 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
the  dynamic  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission,    Newton 
Minow,  delivered  a  speech  on  January  22, 
1963.  in  New  York,  which  he  titles  "Tele- 
vision: Pour  New  Dimensions." 

I  find  this  speech  provocative  and 
timely,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tk-evision  :   Four  New  Dimensions 
(By  Newton  N,  Mlnow» 

Asked  not  long  ago  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  mass  media,  a  thoughtful  man  began 
this  way:  'Those  who  have  written  books 
on  the  mass  media  have  taken  the  easy 
way  out.  They  should  have  attempted  some- 
thing more  dlfficvUt — like  writing  a  paper. 
One  can't  say  everything,  and  yet  so  much 
needs  to  be  said.  It  Is  a  question  of  choice 
comparable  perhaps  to  the  need  for  choice 
in  the  offerings  of  the  media  themselves."  » 

This  paper  makes  the  conscious  choice  to 
concentrate  on  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States,  more  particularly  on  American  tele- 
vision. 

The  word  "television  "  does  not  even  ap- 
pear in  Federal  legislation  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  broadcasting.  What  Congress 
did  was  to  create  the  Federal  Commtmica- 
tions  Commission  with  regulatory  authority, 
under  the  standard  of  the  "public  interest! 
convenience,  or  necessity,"  over  all  forms 
of  radio  transmission,  in  order — in  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court — to  keep  "a  grip  on 
the  dynamic  aspects  "  of  this  new  means  of 
communication. 

"Dynamic"  Is  too  weak  a  word  to  describe 
television.  Americans  now  own  55  million 
television  sets.  There  are  more  television 
sets  in  American  homes  than  bathtubs.  On 
an  average  day,  television  in  this  covmtry 
will  reach  an  audience  of  100  mlUlon  people, 
with  American  children  under  12  spending 
about  70  million  hours  each  day  in  front 
of  television  receivers,  more  time  than  they 
spend  with  their  teachers — and  in  some  cases, 
with  their  parents. 

Today,  the  estimates  are  that  there  are 
at>out  the  same  number  of  television  receiv- 
ers in  all  other  countries  as  there  are  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

After  a  study  of  current  television  growth 
around  the  world,  Richard  Cawston  of  the 
BBC  concluded,  "One  thing  is  certain:  two 
new  television  stations  opened  today.  And 
two  more   will    begin    tomorrow." 

The  year  1450  in  Mainz.  Germany,  marked 
a  watershed  in  history — the  introduction  of 
the  printing  press  and  with  it  the  beginning 
of  modern  commimication.  A  history  of 
mankind  in  terms  of  the  history  of  com- 
munication has  been  formulated  by  the 
late  Prof.  Harold  Adams  InnU  of  Canada. 
The  Innls  thesis  is  that  a  major  change  in 
the  method  of  communication  from  oral  to 
cunieform,  to  pap>TUs,  to  the  codex,  to  paper, 
to  printing — aU  of  these  produce  major 
changes  throughout  a  society.  Certainly  the 
printing  press  has  had  profound  effects  on 
all  societies  that  have  used  it.  whether  demo- 
cratic or  dictatorial.  Old  World  or  New 
World.   Western  or  non-Western. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  should  be  re- 
garded as  another  watershed  date,  because 
in  that  year  DeForest's  Invention  of  the  trl- 
ode  vacuum  tube  led  to  broadcasting.  In 
these  terms,  we  are  stUl  at  the  beginning  of 
television — the  year  1466,  so  to  speak.  Even 
Telstar,  with  Its  present  teclmologlcal  so- 
phistication. Is  but  a  crude  vision  of  what 
will  soon  be  the  everyday,  global  marriage  of 
sight  and  soimd.  I  believe  television  is  now 
having  an  Impact  on  society  as  great  as,  if 
not  greater  than,  the  printing  press  had  over 
the  course  of  several  centuries. 

Are  we  rising  to  the  profound  challenges 
that  television  presents?  Is  our  free  society 
keeping  what  the  Supreme  Court  called  a 
grip  on  the  dynamic  aspects  of  this  new 
oommunicatlons  media?  Where  is  television 
going  these  next  10  years?  How  should  it 
get   there? 


>Rev.  John  M.  Culkln,  S.J.,  consultant  on 
films  and  television.  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association. 


I  would  like  to  set  out  the  present  prin- 
ciples from  which  the  next  decade's  develop- 
ments In  the  United  States  will  spring.  It  is 
my  hope  th&t  this  dlsttnguished  convocation 
wlU  subject  these  springboard  principles,  as 
well  as  the  direction  and  goals,  to  stern, 
searching,  and  critical  exam.ination. 

Our  single  most  important  principle  is  the 
availability  of  broadcast  channels  to  as  many 
commercial  and  noncommercial  broadcast- 
ers in  as  many  communitlee  and  areas  as  is 
technically  possible.  We  are  opening  all 
available  channels  with  a  commitment  that 
broadcasting  is  a  medium  of  free  expression, 
and  that  the  Government  will  not  censor  any 
programs.  We  have  chosen  that  system  on 
fundamental  libertarian  grounds.  We  have 
sought  to  encourage  many  diverse  sources  of 
broadcast  programs.  Our  broadcast  system 
rests  on  the  same  premise  as  does  the  first 
amendment — "that  the  v^dest  possible  dis- 
semination of  information  from  diverse  and 
antagonistic  sources  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public,  that  a  free  press  is  a  con- 
dition of  free  society"  (Associated  Press  v. 
U.S..  326  U.S.  1,  20). 

As  a  corollary,  we  have  also  opted  for  the 
maximum  number  of  local  stations  to  serve 
as  outlets  for  local  expression.  There  are 
now  roughly  4,000  radio  stations  in  over 
2,300  communities  in  the  United  States.  In 
television  the  figure  is  625  stations  In  about 
300  communitlee;  and  our  present  allocations 
policy  contemplates  the  possibility  of  2.229 
TV  stations  In  about  1.200  communities.  We 
believe  the  public  interest  is  best  served 
when  the  broadcast  bands  are  avaUable  as 
an  outlet  for  all  the  interests  of  a  local  area. 

We  think  this  a  wise  poUcy,  especially 
when  we  realize  what  is  happening  with 
newspapers.  Since  1945  the  dally  newspaper 
circulation  has  Increased  from  40  to  60  mil- 
lion, while  in  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  cities  with  dailies  under  competing  owner- 
ship has  decreased  from  117  to  58. 

Only  40  years  ago,  662  U.S.  cities  had  com- 
peting dally  newspapers.  And  in  the  19th 
century,  newspapers  were  num«-ous  and 
comparatively  small,  so  that  almost  every 
significant  shade  of  opinion  and  every  vari- 
ance of  a  local  difference  were  represented. 
For  example,  when  Hartford,  Conn.,  had 
13.000  people,  it  had  13  newspapers.  Today — 
and  this  is  typical — with  an  area  population 
of  roughly  half  a  million,  there  are  only  two 
newspapers  in  Hartford. 

Present  trends,  therefore,  point  toward 
fewer  and  fewer  people  j|ecldlng  what  more 
and  more  people  wiU  redfeive  from  the  print 
media.  Our  basic  principles  should  point 
us  In  the  opposite  direction  for  television. 

The  present  television  system  in  America 
is  a  mixed  one,  comprised  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  advertiser-supported  competitors,  lo- 
cated mainly  in  the  larger  communities,  and 
a  smattering  of  noncommercial,  educational 
stations.  Its  performance  is  likewise  mixed. 
In  1960,  President  ESsenhower's  Commission 
on  National  Goals  concluded:  "Thus  far, 
television  has  failed  to  use  its  facUitlee  ade- 
quately for  educational  and  cultural  pur- 
poses and  reform  in  its  performance  is 
urgent."  - 

Although  I  believe  there  are  signs  of  Im- 
provement In  television's  performance,  i  also 


*  President  Eisenhower's  Commission  on 
National  Goals  also  said  this:  "The  Amer- 
ican system  of  broadcasting  is  deeply  en- 
trenched and  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  free- 
dom from  Government  interference.  It  is 
not,  however,  beyond  critical  examination  in 
the  light  of  its  performance  It  is  too  easy 
to  say  that  people  are  getting  what  they 
want.  The  fact  that  large  audiences  are  at- 
tracted by  fourth-rate  material  does  not 
acquit  the  broadcasting  companies  or  the 
Government  which  has  ultimate  responsi- 
bUity  for  the  use  of  this  valuable  and  scarce 
resource,  from  asking  whether  the  public 
interest  Is  being  adequately  served." 
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beUeve  that  ovtr  television  system  has  serious 
flaws.  Gtren  the  television  Indtutry's  pres- 
ent stmctuTB.  the  forces  of  commercial  eom- 
petltlon  undeniably  tend  to  limit  the  range 
of  i>rogramlng — particularly  In  the  evening 
hours  when  the  largest  audiences  are  avail- 
able. Those  whose  tastes  and  desires  In 
entertainment  are  not  shared  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  are  often  shortchanged.  So 
long  as  this  is  true,  our  system  may  not  be 
a  failure,  but  It  Is  certainly  not  a  success. 
Suggest  plans  for  reform  have  gen- 
erally tended  in  one  of  two  directions.  The 
first  assumes  that  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  our  basic  principles  and  that  compe- 
tition— particularly  commercial  competi- 
tion— must  necessarily  result  in  the  disre- 
gard of  minority  tastes  In  favor  of  more 
profitable   majority   taste   programing. 

We  have  rejected  this  assimiptlon,  and 
are  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  be- 
lieve that  otir  problems  stem  not  from  too 
many  voices  but  from  too  few.  We  believe 
that  competition  has  not  yet  had  a  fair 
chance  to  show  what  it  can  do  with  tele- 
vision. In  1947.  the  Conunlsslon  on  Pree- 
dom  of  the  Press  recommended  "that  Gov- 
ernment facilities  new  ventures  in  the 
communications  Industry  •  •  *.'■  That  rec- 
ommendation is  the  basis  of  our  plans  for  the 
future.  Our  main  hope  for  healthy  growth 
rests  on  two  bases:  UHF  television  develop- 
ment through  the  all -channel  TV  receiver 
law.  and  methods  of  financing  television 
other  than  through  advertiser  support. 

In  1952  the  PCC  assigned  enough  chan- 
nels to  television  to  accomodate  more  than 
1.900  commercial  stations  and  275  educa- 
tional stations.  Twelve  channels  (Nos.  2  to 
13)  were  assigned  In  the  VHP  (very  high 
frequency)  range  and  70  channels  (Nos.  14 
to  83)  were  assigned  in  the  UHP  (ultrahigh 
freqttency)  range. 

The  plan  provides  for  591  VHP  and  1,362 
UHP  ccmimerclal  stations.  Yet  today  we 
have  only  543  conunerclal  stations,  458  In 
VHP  and  85  In  UHP. 

In  large  part,  the  failure  of  UHP  broad- 
casting to  devrtop  alongsijle  VHP  has  been  a 
chlcken-and-egg  problem.  There  were  few 
receivers  capable  of  receiving  UHP  signals 
and  theref(»-e  advertisers,  networks,  educa- 
tors and  other  groups  shunned  the  UHP  sta- 
tion; but  without  viable  UHP  stations  pre- 
senting programing,  the  public  had  little 
Incentive  to  ptirchase  the  so-called  all-chan- 
nel receiver. 

The  basic  solution,  we  believe,  will  stem 
from  ocmgresslonal  enactment  in  1962  of  the 
all-channel  TV  receiver  law.  Under  this 
leglslatl<m,  the  PCC  has  directed  that  a 
television  receiver  manufactured  after  AprU 
80,  1904,  can  be  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce only  If  It  can  receive  all  82  channels. 
not  merely  12.  With  the  anticipated  pur- 
chase  ot  some  5  to  6  million  new  sets 
each  year,  the  sets  In  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic wm  become  almost  entirely  all-channel 
within  a  period  of  roughly  8  years.* 

We  believe  that  lighting  up  82  channels — 
and  not  only  the  12  VHP — will  lead  to  four 
new  dimensions  of  television  service  to  the 
public. 

1.  It  will  make  possible  a  truly  nation- 
wide educational  television  system  through 
a  network  of  stations  devoted  to  classroom 
instruction  during  the  day  and  to  broad, 
cultural  adult  programing  in  the  evening. 
The  future  of  educational  television  is 
clearly  geared  to  UHP:  Pully  two-tlilrds  of 
the  channels  reserved  for  educational  tele- 
vision are  UHP  channels. 


■  At  the  same  time  our  Government  is  re- 
qvilrlng  the  manulacture  of  sets  designed  to 
receive  more  channels,  the  Bast  German  gov- 
ernment has  constructed  a  television  wall. 
The  Bast  Oemums  have  directed  that  sets 
sold  behind  the  waU  shall  be  capable  only 
of  receiving  the  East  BerUn  TV  channel— 
and  not  that  of  West  Berlin  television. 


A  first-rate  educational  network  could  be 
the  most  significant  programing  develop- 
ment in  the  broadcast  field  In  the  next 
decade  and  perhaps  the  next  half-century. 
Free  from  conunerclal  inhibitions.  It  could 
provide  the  experiments  and  discoveries 
needed  in  the  medium. 

2.  Lighting  up  82  channels  will  make  pos- 
sible nationwide  pay  televlslcai.  In  Its  sim- 
plest terms,  the  arg\unent  of  pay  television 
proponents  is  that  if  a  minority  part  of  the 
audience  could  pay  directly  for  the  pro- 
graming it  wishes,  then  its  informational 
and  entertainment  needs  could  be  met  with- 
out detriment  to  the  advertiser-supported 
TV  system  aiming  largely  at  majority  audi- 
ences. We  have  decided  that  pay  TV  de- 
serves a  fair  trial  in  a  competitive  setting. 
For  that  reason,  we  have  authorized  pay- 
TV  experiments  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

If  pay-TV  passes  its  tests,  the  logical  place 
for  it  would  be  in  the  UHP  channels.  This, 
again,  would  enlarge  viewer  choice. 

3.  Lighting  up  82  channels  will  make  pos- 
sible a  fourth  commercial  television  net- 
work appealing  to  higher  rather  than  lower 
common  audience  denominators.  Until  now, 
a  fourth  network  had  no  chance  to  find  a 
local  outlet  simply  because  the  UHP  channels 
lay  fallow.  With  UHP.  an  alternative,  na- 
tional program  service  may  emerge. 

Such  a  new  network  might  concentrate  on 
serving  the  interests  or  programing  areas 
not  now  met  in  content  or  time  periods  by 
the  three  present  networks.  There  are  some 
imaginative  men  in  commercial  television 
who  are  fully  aware  of  the  mounting  cul- 
tiiral  interests  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  the  commercial  broadcaster  will  find  it 
profitable  to  venture  into  this  relatively  un- 
explored territory. 

A  new  network  might  well  direct  its  pro- 
graming to  this  emerging  audience  which 
many  thoughtful  observers  think  Is  larger 
than  most  present  broadcasters  believe.  And 
a  new  network,  by  aiming  consistently  at 
higher  levels  and  standards  for  le<ss  than  a 
majority  audience,  could  stimulate  the  en- 
tire industry  to  Uf  t  its  sights. 

4.  Finally,  more  channels  will  make  pos- 
sible new  stations  to  meet  local  needs.  In 
some  areas,  it  will  provide  a  first  TV  out- 
let. A  candidate  for  local  office  in  AUen- 
town.  Pa.,  a  proponent  of  a  local  school 
bond  issue  in  AUantic  City,  NJ.,  a  local  edu- 
cator In  Battle  Creek.  Mich.— now  have  no 
local  television  station  to  carry  their  views. 
It  is  our  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  all- 
channel  law  many  communitlas  will  be  able 
for  the  first  time  to  turn  to  a  local  tele- 
vision station. 

These  are  our  plans — our  ideas  and  goals 
for  broader  television  service  during  the  next 
decade.  The  list  is  not  complete — some  of 
the  plans  may  have  to  be  revised,  scrapped, 
and  new  and  better  ideas  found  to  take  their 
place.  But  I  doubt  any  change  in  the  bed- 
rock on  which  they  are  foiuided:  enlarging 
the  citizen's  range  of  choice. 

Let  me  stress  that  ovir  goal  Is  not  simply 
to  enlarge  the  citizen's  range  of  choice  of 
television  channels.  We  will  have  accom- 
plished little  if  by  twisting  the  dial  to  per- 
haps five  channels  Instead  of  two.  the  viewer's 
real  choice  is  unchanged.  Is  the  viewer  only 
to  be  able  to  choose  between  "Tweedlediun" 
or  "Tweedledee*  or  "Tweedletwaddle?"  Is 
his  selection  to  be  between  five  old  Holly- 
wood movies  or  six  new  westerns? 

AddlticMial  channels  are  a  means,  not  an 
end.  The  goal  must  be  true  diversity  of 
choice  offered  by  the  additional  channels,  a 
challenge  which  Henry  David  Thoreau  antic- 
ipated more  than  100  years  ago  when  he 
wrote:  "We  are  in  great  haste  to  construct 
a  magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine  to  Texas; 
but  Maine  and  Texas,  it  may  be,  have  noth- 
ing important  to  commxmlcate.  Either  is 
In  such  a  predicament  as  the  man  who  was 
earnest  to  be  Introduced  to  a  distinguished 
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deaf  woman,  but  when  he  was  presented  and 
one  end  of  her  ear  trumpet  was  put  into  his 
hand,  had  nothing  to  say.  As  if  the  main 
object  were  to  talk  fast  and  not  to  talk 
sensibly.  We  are  eager  to  tvmnel  under  the 
Atlantic  and  bring  the  Old  World  some  weeks 
nearer  to  the  New;  but  perchance  the  first 
news  that  will  leak  through  into  the  broad 
flapping  American  ear  will  be  that  the 
Princess  Adelaide  has  the  whooping  cough  " 

Here  lies  the  greatest  challenge  to  our 
creativity,  our  vision,  and  our  sense  of  re 
sponslbility.  In  addition  to  the  new  pos- 
sibilities of  UHF  television  I  have  discussed 
what  can  be  done  in  the  next  10  years 
through  existing  and  new  television  chan- 
nels, to  use  this  medium  more  wisely  and 
completely  There  are  many  pressing  needs 
for  the  next  decade.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest several  which  seem  to  be  of  surpasslne 
importance.  ^ 

One  crucial  need  is  the  provision  of  a 
sound  economic  base  for  educational  tele- 
vision. 

Presently,  all  educational  television  sta- 
tions in  this  country  spend  less  on  pro- 
graming in  a  year  than  the  three  com- 
mercial networks  spend  in  a  week. 

Writing  about  an  educational  network 
Walter  Llppmann  once  said:  "No  doubt  this 
network  would  not  attract  the  largest  mass 
audience.  But  If  it  enlisted  the  great  talents 
which  are  available  in  the  industry,  but  are 
now  throttled  and  frustrated,  it  might  well 
attract  an  audience  which  nuide  up  in 
Influence  what  it  lacked  in  numbers.  The 
force  of  a  good  example  is  a  great  force,  and 
should  not  be  xinderrated. 

"We  should  not.  I  believe,  shrink  from 
the  idea  that  such  a  network  would  have  to 
be  subsidized  and  endowed.  Why  not?  Is 
there  any  doubt  that  television  is  a  mighty 
instrument  of  education — education  for  good 
or  education  for  evil?  Why  should  It  not  be 
subsidiaed  and  endowed  as  are  the  univer- 
sities and  the  public  schools  and  the  explora- 
tion of  space  and  modem  medical  research. 
and  indeed  the  churches — and  so  many  ether 
institutions  which  are  essential  to  a  good 
society,  yet  cannot  be  operated  for  profit." 

Private  philanthropy  has  started  to  meet 
this  need.*  The  new  educational  channel 
serving  parts  of  New  York.  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  is  a  great  step.  Plans  are  un- 
derway to  bring  educational  television  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  last  Congress  for  the  first 
time  authorized  Federal  grants  for  educa- 
tional television.  Over  70  educational  tele- 
vision stations  are  now  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States.  Education  is  at  last  begin- 
ning to  catch  up  with  the  communications 
revolution. 

But  to  really  advance,  educational  televi- 
sion  must   undertake   great   projects,    great 

« When  broadcasting  began  in  America, 
many  leaders  searched  for  ways  and  means 
to  finance  its  development.  Gen.  David 
Samoff,  in  June  1922.  examined  various  al- 
ternatives, and  at  one  point  conapared  the 
endowment  of  a  buoadcasting  network  with 
the  endowment  of  a  public  library.  He 
wrote:  "Mention  of  a  library  Institution 
brings  to  mind  the  thought  that  great  as  is 
the  public  benefactor  who  endows  a  library 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  general 
public,  the  person  who  in  the  future  may 
endow  a  broadcasting  station  or  a  broad- 
casting service  will  be  a  still  greater  public 
benefactor  because  of  the  many  advantages 
which  a  broadcasting  service  offers  to  all 
classes  of  people,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
education,  but  also  in  entertainment  and 
health  services,  etc.  Important  as  the  library 
is.  It  can  only  provide  the  written  word  and 
at  that,  it  Is  necessary  for  people  to  go  to 
the  library  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  service,  wherefM  in  the  matter  of  broad- 
casting the  spoken  word  is  projected  into  the 
home  where  all  classes  of  people  may  re- 
main and  listen." 
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challenges.  To  do  this,  it  must  secure  an 
adequate  economic  base  of  support.  And 
It  must  do  this  in  the  next  decade  if  it  is 
to  do  It  at  all. 

Another  pressing  need  which  must  be  met 
in  the  next  decade  is  Insuring  fair  access 
to  the  broadcast  channels  by  candidates  for 
public  office.  Ways  and  means  to  finance  the 
use  of  broadcasting  during  political  cam- 
paigns will  be  an  ever-growing  issue  in  the 
next  decade.  Political  broadcasting  In  1960 
cost  almost  1'2  times  more  than  It  did  in 
1956.  Our  FCC  reports  indicate  that  In  1960 
from  September  1  through  election  day.  total 
broadcast  charges  were  •14.195,000  with  ad- 
justed totals  of  $7.5  million  for  Republican 
candidates,  $6.2  million  for  Democratic  can- 
didates and  $431,000  for  all  others.  In  the 
1962  election  In  New  York,  40  cents  of  every 
political  campaign  dollar  went  to  television, 
with  New  York  stations  receiving  more  than 
$1.2  million. 

In  the  simpler  society  of  Athenian  democ- 
racy, a  candidate  could  reach  all  the  elec- 
torate by  raising  his  voice  in  a  large  open- 
air  forum.  Today,  broadcasting  over  the 
public  airwaves,  an  unparalleled  avenue  to 
the  voters  mind  and  heart,  is  In  danger  of 
being  limited  only  to  the  wealthy  candi- 
dates, or  to  the  not-so-wealthy  candidates 
who  are  willing  to  become  dependent  on 
special  interests  to  finance  their  campaigns. 
Our  democracy  cannot  afford  the  commit- 
ments, the  hostages,  as  It  were,  which  a 
politician  sometimes  assumes  if  he  is  going 
to  raise  the  necessary  money  to  win. 

A  solution  must  be  found  to  reduce  the 
financial  burden  by  offering  some  amount  of 
free  time  to  candidates,  enough  time  so  that 
during  the  campaign  they  are  free  to  raise 
more  Issues  and  less  money — and  during 
their  term  of  office  free  to  vote  their  Inner 
consciences  Instead  of  their  overdue  obliga- 
tions. 

Finally,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  in- 
suring that  broadcasters  live  up  to  the  obli- 
gations that  their  licenses  impose.  Among 
our  present  Inquiries  is  whether  the  public 
in  some  areas  is  receiving  adequate  local 
community  television  service.  We  also  ques- 
tion whether  enough  thought  is  being  given 
to  the  needs  of  children  and  the  special  im- 
pact television  has  upon  their  world.  In 
1961,  I  proposed  a  Joint  venture  In  this  field 
by  all  of  the  television  networlts,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in- 
dicated that  the  antitrust  laws  would  not 
bar  a  good  faith  Joint  attempt  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  youngsters.  The  net- 
works chose  to  respond  individually,  rather 
than  together,  as  is  their  right.  And,  at 
least,  heightened  efforts  are  presently  under- 
way to  use  television  to  stretch  a  child's 
mind  and  imagination. 

One  of  broadcasting's  main  duties  is  to  in- 
form the  public  about  the  Issues  of  our  time. 
As  Fred  Friendly  once  said,  "What  the  Amer- 
ican people  don't  know  can  kill  them." 
Broadcasters  are  doing  an  ever  better  Job  in 
covering  hard  news.  But  In  todays  complex 
world,  "it  is  no  longer  enough  to  report  the 
fact  truthfully;  It  is  now  necessary  to  report 
the  truth  about  the  fact  "■ 

An  increasing  amount  of  depth  reporting 
with  riews  analysis  is  appearing  on  radio  and 
televlHlon,  with  examples  such  as  the  NBC 
"White  Papers,"  the  CBS  Reports,"  and 
the  ABC  "Close  Ups  " 

Moreover,  American  broadcasting  has  trav- 
eled a  long  distance  since  that  disastrous  day 
in  1935  when  Alexander  WooUcott's  "Town 
Crier"  was  tossed  off  the  air  because  a  spon- 
sor complained  that  Mr.  WooUcott  had  criti- 
cized Hitler  and  Mussolini,  and  might  thus 
offend  some  listeners.  Today,  we  encourage 
broadcasters  to  offer  opinions  every  day,  be- 
lieving that  the  public  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  clashing  views  and  attitudes. 


We  believe  that  broadcasting  in  the  1960'8 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  even  more 
interested  In  controversy,  and  to  help  feed 
and  shape  public  opinion.  This  doesn't  mean 
tiptoeing  with  issues  like  greener  grass,  milk 
for  children,  and  canoe  safety.  It  does  mean 
the  presentation  of  such  vital  national  Issues 
as  tax  policy,  disarmament,  and  race  rela- 
tions; and  It  also  means  presenting  strong 
points  of  view  on  local  problems  such  as  a 
school  bond  Issue,  teenage  driving  and  drink- 
ing, and  local  reapportionment. 

The  clash  of  conflicting  opinions  and  atti- 
tudes is  the  true  dialogue  of  a  democracy. 
Television  has  unique  powers  to  nourish  the 
viewer's  mind  and  to  Inflame  the  viewer's 
spirit — and  thus  help  him  decide  whether 
Monday's  villains  are  Friday's  heroes. 

But  the  presentation  of  controversy  on  the 
air  carries  with  It  serious  obligations.  In 
dealing  with  controversy,  the  law  wisely  re- 
quires the  broadcasters  "afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  Importance."  In- 
suring that  fairness  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  PCC.  Perhaps  no  agency  can  adequately 
meet  that  staggering  duty.  At  the  very  least. 
It  presents  extraordinarily  difficult  problems, 
both  to  broadcasters  and  their  Government. 

In  this  part  of  our  work  at  the  PCC,  we 
are  engaged  In  the  most  sensitive  relation- 
ship possible  between  Government  and  its 
citizens.' 

Many  actions  we  take  in  this  area  and 
others — or  even  public  utterances  we  ven- 
ture— are  immediately  labeled  as  "intrusions 
on  free  expression."  "Government  censor- 
ship," "attacks  on  freedom,"  and  worse." 


°  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  1947.  p.  22. 


•  This  is  nothing  new.  The  same  Issues  at 
the  beginning  of  American  broadcast  regula- 
tion are  described  In  Lord  Reith's  book  "Into 
the  Wind,"  about  his  visit  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  1931: 

"In  Washington,  a  courtesy  visit  on  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio  Conunlsslon. 
I  asked  him  what  control  he  really  had  over 
broadcasting.  He  said  there  was  a  clause  in 
their  charter  which  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  not  to  exercise  any  censorship; 
they  had  refrained  from  doing  so.  I  asked 
if  they  had  power  to  put  stations  off  the  air 
if  they  felt  It  was  not  in  the  public  interest 
to  leave  them  there  He  said  they  had,  but 
it  was  an  embarrassing  question;  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were;  difficult 
to  do  what  they  wanted  because  of  the 
troubles  that  ensued.  Their  decisions  were 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  an  examiner  and 
then  to  a  court;  several  appeals  were  pend- 
ing. I  asked  if  he  thought  anything  of  the 
British  system  might  be  possible  in  America, 
beginning  with  the  Commissioners  taking 
more  power  and  building  up  on  the  public 
interest  clause  rather  than  the  no-censorshlp 
one. 

"While  he  was  debating  the  answer  his 
secretary  reported  that  the  other  Commis- 
sioners were  waiting  outside.  He  asked  me 
to  repeat  the  question  to  them.  I  enquired 
If  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  do 
what  they  thought  right  by  cashing  in  on 
the  public  service  clause  in  the  expectation 
that  public  opinion  would  support  them  and 
that  their  reappointment  would  not  be  preju- 
diced; there  were  surely  many  stations  not 
serving  any  useful  purpose.  They  seemed 
amused  at  the  idea  that  they  should  assert 
themselves;  agreed  that  the  political  conse- 
quences of  their  shutting  down  one  station 
or  refusing  a  license  to  another  ought  not  to 
stand  In  the  way  of  the  proper  ordering  of 
radio  broadcasting.  We  were  getting  on  ex- 
cellently, but  I  had  to  leave  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  President  Hoover." 

■  A  former  PCC  Chairman,  James  Lawrence 
Fly.  after  discussing  FCC  actions  which  led 
to  the  separation  of  the  Red  and  Blue  Radio 
Networks,  and  the  adoption  of  other  regula- 
tions  to    limit    concentration    of    ownership 


The  search  for  solutions  to  these  knotty 
problems  is  often  discouraging,  but  our  ef- 
forts to  find  sensible  answers  will  go  on. 
The  principle  of  full  and  fair  exposition  of 
controversial  issues  on  the  air  is  too  indis- 
pensable a  part  of  our  free  society  to  be  dis- 
carded because  we  lack  the  courage  to  pro- 
tect It.  Controversy,  watered  down  to  avoid 
offending  pressure  groups,  would  offend  the 
largest  and  most  Important  group  of  all — 
the  mass  of  our  citizenry  who  by  implica- 
tion cannot  be  trusted  to  make  up  its  own 
mind. 

More  freedom  to  engage  in  controvert v, 
the  sensible  financing  of  political  broadcast- 
ing, and  the  growth  of  educational  televi- 
sion are  but  a  few  challenges  of  the  next 
decade.  In  this  paper,  I  have  sought  to  set 
out  the  basic  principles  guiding  present  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  broadcasting  and  to 
offer  some  suggestions  for  the  future.  In 
so  doing,  I  have  become  even  more  deeply 
conscious  of  our  needs  for  outside  criticism 
and  Independent  review  of  our  policies. 

More  than  11  years  ago,  one  far-sighted 
U.S.  Senator  (by  coincidence  today  a  panel- 
ist in  this  convocation)  proi>osed  a  Citizen's 
Advisory  Board  for  Radio  and  Television. 
Senator  William  Bentoi^n  October  20,  1951, 
Invited  the  Nation's  attention  to  the  televi- 
sion revolution.  He  said  then:  "With  the 
Imminent  unfreezing  of  nearly  2.000  televi- 
sion channels  and  their  allocation  into  pri- 
vate hands,  the  entire  future  of  television. 
the  future  of  what  I  call  the  most  extraor- 
dinary communications  Instrument  ever  de- 
vised, surpassing  the  Invention  of  printing, 
the  Invention  of  the  motion  picture,  or  any 
of  the  other  great  strides  forward  In  the 
possibilities  of  communication  between  peo- 
ple, might  be  crystallized,  and  possibly  Ir- 
revocably crystallized,  for  generations  to 
come." 

The  board  then  proposed  by  Senator  Ben- 
ton would  have  issued  an  annual  advisory 
report  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, reviewing  the  year's  progress,  or  lack  of 
progress  in  the  public  service  rendered  by 
radio  and  television,  and  made  suggestions 
as  to  how  such  public  service  could  be  de- 
veloped. 


and  to  provide  greater  diversity  in  program 
sources,  described  the  problem  this  way: 

"It  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  though  it 
Is  Indicative  of  a  great  deal  of  the  history  in 
this  entire  field,  that  the  networks  opposed 
those  regulations  with  two  arg^iunents.  One 
was  that  the  regulations  would  brmg  about 
economic  ruination.  This  has  already  been 
answered.  The  networks  are  making  more 
money  now  than  they  ever  did.  The  other 
was  that  restoring  to  the  many  stations 
throughout  the  country  greater  control  over 
their  own  time,  the  power  to  accept  or  reject 
programs,  and  the  power  to  exercise  their 
responsibilities  as  licensees  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  free  speech.  Resort  to  the  Institu- 
tional guarantee  of  free  speech  in  order  to 
thwart  a  progressive  step  is  not  novel,  but 
here,  where  the  very  regulations  being  at- 
tacked were  designed  to  promote  free  speech, 
the  application  of  the  technique  was  at  least 
unusual.  The  argviment  could  not.  and  did 
not,  stand  analysis."  Then  he  went  on  to 
say: 

"Bear  in  mind  there  is  one  man  at  the 
transmitter,  one  man  free  to  speak;  but  there 
are  millions  who  are  listening — the  very 
people  freedom  of  sfjeech  is  desigjned  to  pro- 
tect. Their  interests  are  paramovmt.  The 
station  owner  has  a  monopoly  or  quasi-mo- 
nopoly  over  a  wavelength,  but  that  wave- 
length is  licensed  for  use  only  in  the  public 
Interest.  If  you  conceive  of  free  speech  as 
a  right  of  the  listener,  then  you  cannot  take 
the  position  that  the  operator  of  the  broad- 
casting station  can  do  whatever  he  chooses 
vrtth  the  powerful  instrument  he  has  been 
licensed  to  use." 
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Tbe  board  wai  never  created.  I  think  It 
should  have  b«en.   It  U  not  too  late. 

At  the  FOC.  w«  are  trying  through  a  varie- 
ty of  means  to  stimxilate  a  greater  degree 
of  public  participation  In  decisions  about 
broadca«tlniK.  Tbe  public  is  becoming  more 
aware  of  Its  rights,  and  I  believe  broadcast- 
ers are  becoming  more  aware  of  their  re- 
sponalbllltlee.  But  are  all  of  us  doing 
enough? 

The  technological  explosion  in  communi- 
cations leaves  those  at  ub  concerned  with 
Its  day-to-day  operations  with  little  time 
to  grasp  Its  deeper  meaning.  I  have  not 
even  attempted  here  to  discuss  the  Implica- 
tions of  international  television.  Last  year, 
the  United  States  exchanged  live  television 
programa  with  Eiu-ope  through  the  miracle 
of  active  space  communication  satellites. 
In  so  doing,  we  achieved  something  more 
enduring  than  launching  a  man  into  space. 
We  launched  an  idea  into  space — an  Idea 
to  use  communications  to  build,  not  a  wall 
sealing  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  but  a 
window  opening  toward  truth  and  freedom. 

Are  we  wise  enough  to  sustain  that  Idea? 

I  retxu-n  to  the  thoughtful  man  whom  I 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  pai>er.  Fa- 
ther Culkln  closed  his  paper  with  this:  "It 
la  still  early  in  the  history  of  the  new  mass 
media  bat  we  are  already  on  the  brink  of 
slmtiltaneous  global  television.  Someone 
must  assume  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
these  media  fulfill  their  promise  as  Instru- 
ments in  the  service  of  the  mind  and  the 
spirit.    If  not  us,  who?    If  not  now,  when?" » 


PARE  LORENTZ,  DOCUMENTARY 
FILM  PIONEER.  HONORED  DUR- 
INQ  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE'S CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  28,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  presented  a 
special  centennial  award  to  Pare  Lo- 
rentz,  the  author-producer-director  of 
the  award-winning  films  "The  River" 
and  "The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains." 
The  award  was  specifically  made  for  Mr. 
Lorentz'  great  documentary  on  the  Mis- 
siss^pi,  "The  River." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcors  at 
this  point  the  program  of  the  award 
ceremony  which  was  held  in  the  West 
Auditoritim  of  the  Department  of  State 
at  8  p.m.  on  Monday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aw  AwABD  Pkockak  in  Honor  or  Pare 

LORZNTZ 
PBOGBAM 

Presentation  of  award:  Secretary  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman.  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Acceptance  remarks:  Pare  Lorentz. 

"The  River":  A  film  by  Pare  Lorentz. 

Centennial  announcements :  Secretary 
Freeman. 

"Agriculture  U^-A.":  The  Centennial 
Film,  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

View  centennial  exhibit. 

Adjourn  to  John  Qulncy  Adams  Room, 
eighth  floor. 

PSJIXLOKKNIZ 

Pare  Lorentz  Is  a  native  of  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.  He  attended  both  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  and  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.   At    19,   In    his   Junior  year,   he   left 


■  Rev.  John  M.  Culkln.  S  J.,  consultant  on 
films  and  television.  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association. 


school  to  edit  publications  in  New  York  for 
the  General  Electric  Co.  Later  he  was  a 
columnist,  critic,  and  motion  plctxuer  re- 
viewer for  magazines  and  newspapers.  He 
is  author  of  "Censored:  The  Private  Life  of 
the  Movie"  and  "Th.e  Roosevelt  Year." 

In  June  1935,  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture employed  Lorentz  to  dramatize  on  film 
events  of  the  times.  His  films  "The  Plow 
That  Broke  the  Plains."  and  "The  River" 
are  among  the  most  acclaimed  documentary 
films  In  the  United  States. 

After  work  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  RKO  Studios  In  Hollywood,  he 
served  as  lieutenant  colonel  with  the  Army 
Air  Force  and  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  his  services. 
Lorentz  later  became  a  special  consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  then  Chief 
of  the  Films  and  Theater  Section  for  the 
Reorientation  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  Today  he  operates  a  New  York 
City  motion  picture  consulting  agency  which 
bears  his  name. 

"the  river" 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Mississippi.  It  un- 
folds In  the  era  when  cotton  was  king  and 
when  lumber  and  mining  industries  flour- 
ished. It  tells  of  the  floods  and  desperate 
efforts  to  earn  a  living  from  impoverished 
land,  of  the  cruelty  of  erosion  and  of  first 
efforts  to  conserve  land  and  water.  The  film 
Includes  the  story  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  the  reforestation  projects  of  the 
Forest  Service.  But  most  of  all,  "The 
River"  is  a  story  about  people — what  they 
had  done  to  the  river  and  what  it  had  done 
to  them. 

Lorentz  and  his  cameramen  traveled  20,000 
miles  to  film  their  picture.  Yet  Jiist  as  they 
began  editing,  the  disastrous  floods  of  1937 
began.  So  they  went  out  again,  traveling 
another  6,000  miles  in  14  States.  When  they 
began  editing  the  second  time,  they  had 
nearly  100.000  feet  of  film  from  which  they 
chose  29,000  for  the  final  production. 

Some  critics  have  called  this  motion  pic- 
ture a  visualized  poem.  James  Joyce  called 
the  narrative  the  most  beautiful  prose  he 
had  heard  In  years. 

Today  "The  River"  is  nearly  25  years  old. 
and  it  remains.  Just  as  critics  predicted,  a 
classic  with  a  fresh  and  distinct  flavor. 

"ACRICULTURI    U.SJL." 

This  film  Is  a  panoramic  doctmientary  of 
American  agriculture  on  the  march.  It  tells 
of  agrlctUtiwe's  growth,  its  farms  and  prod- 
ucts. Its  research  and  regulatory  programs, 
and  above  all  Its  people — from  farmer  to  con- 
sumer, Including  the  thousands  in  between 
that  make  up  America's  largest  Industry. 

To  produce  the  film.  Chief  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service  Calle  Carrello  sent  his  camera 
crew  to  farms  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
eventually  to  the  west  coast.  Tlie  final  prod- 
uct appears  to  have  been  photographed  in 
every  agricultural  region  of   the   Nation. 

Kach  agency  In  the  Department  helped 
develop  the  story  which  was  written  by  Sid 
L.  Schwartz  and  R.  Stephen  Erode.  Anima- 
tion was  devised  by  Seymour  Payne.  Judd 
Scott  edited  the  film,  and  the  musical  team 
of  Carelli  and  Jacobs  conceived  the  music  in 
New  York.  Under  Max  Madson,  the  sound 
department  blended  music  with  the  distin- 
guished voice  of  Alexander  Scourby. 

The  movie  was  released  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  centennial. 
Since  Its  completion,  "Agriculture  U.S.A." 
has  appeared  on  television  more  than  80 
times  and  received  935  public  showings.  The 
Interdepartmental  committee  on  visual  and 
auditory  materials  for  distribution  abroad 
has  honored  the  film  for  showing  at  key  for- 
eign film  festivals.  The  picture  was  shown 
In  the  Government  pavillion  at  the  recent 
Seattle  World's  Fair. 


THE  CHANGING  FACES  OF  OUR  LAND 

The  remarkable  story  of  American  agricul- 
ture from  1862  to  Its  unequaled  productivity 
today  is  the  wide-ranging  theme  of  this 
photo  exhibit.  The  exhibit  of  more  than 
325  photos  was  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  major  part  of  its  cen- 
tennial observance. 

The  pictures  represent  the  work  of  234 
photographers  and  more  than  70  organiza- 
tions. The  search  for  photos  led  through 
the  picture  archives  of  Government  agen- 
cies, historical  societies,  national  magazines, 
the  files  of  professional  and  amateur  photog- 
raphers,  private  companies,  and  many  other 
sources.  All  told,  well  over  half  a  million 
pictures  were  reviewed. 

The  initial  search  was  made  by  Ruisell 
Forte,  of  the  photography  division.  Boyd 
Wolff,  then  of  the  exhibits  service,  made  the 
final  choice  and  wrote  the  text. 

In  producing  the  exhibit,  the  Department 
sought  for  more  than  outstanding  pictures 
of  farming,  ranching,  and  forestry  alone 
during  the  last  centtory.  To  tell  the  whole 
story,  the  photographs  selected  also  show  the 
influence  of  growing  Industries,  the  changes 
made  In  agriculture  by  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, the  high  quality  and  variety  of  foods 
that  Americans  enjoy  today,  and  the  food 
this  Nation  sends  to  hungry  people  abroad 
Thus  the  changing  face  of  all  America  is  also 
part  of  the  broad  panorama  shown  in  this 
exhibit. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Page  1  gives 
us  the  order  of  events  of  that  evening 
Page  2  is  a  brief  biography  of  Pare  Lo- 
rentz. Page  3  tells  the  story  of  the  doc- 
umentary film  "The  River."  Page  4 
describes  the  centennial  film  "Agri- 
culture U.SJV."  And  page  5  tells  the 
story  of  the  picture  exhibit,  "The  Chang- 
ing Faces  of  Our  Land." 

Mr.  Lorentz  was  one  of  the  idealists 
of  the  New  Deal  in  the  1930  s.  He  made 
one  of  the  first  great  documentary  films 
ever  filmed,  and  he  made  it  for  the  land, 
for  the  people,  for  conservation,  for 
agriculture,  and  for  the  future  greatness 
of  agriculture  that  has  now  come. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  award  Pare  Lo- 
rentz made  a  few  remarks,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spiech  or  Mr.  Pare  Lorentz  Upon  Accept- 
ing A  Centennial  Award  From  Seceetary 
OF     AcRictTLTcrai     Orville     L.     Freeman- 
January  28,   1963,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.    Secretary,    members    of    the    Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,   honored   guests,  rela- 
tives. I'm  a  little  flummoxed  by  the  evening 
and  have  been  wondering  about  It.     And  It 
bemuses   one    greatly   to    be   suddenly   con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  minor  footnotes  of  the 
history    of    your    great    Department    for    a 
century.     I    thank    you.     It    really    is    very 
gracious. 

I  had  been  thinking  before  I  came  here 
of  how  many  people  I  might  properly  thank 
who  helped,  first,  in  my  own  education  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  work  we  did; 
and.  actually,  alphabetically  to  list  the  men 
would  take  the  whole  evening.  Your  De- 
partment, sir.  in  the  thirties  really  had  the 
outpouring  of  years  of  thought,  of  work, 
and  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  to  our 
land;  and  due  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt— whose  name  somehow  always  people 
say  embarrassingly  instead  of  the  way  It 
was — the  whole  outpouring  of  that  knowl- 
edge was  made  available  to  your  departments 
and  all  departments. 
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In  1788,  a  rather  tired  soldier  came  home, 
but  he  was  a  rather  prominent  farmer  in 
these  i^aees;  and  Mr.  George  Washington 
wrote  a  friend :  "How  much  more  delightful 
to  an  undebauched  mind  is  the  task  of 
making  improvements  on  the  earth,  than 
ftll  the  vain  glory  which  can  be  acquired 
from  ravaging  it." 

Sir,  I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your 
gracious  evening  by  haranguing  you  po- 
litically. But,  I  have  two  things,  two  pleas, 
to  make  to  you : 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  all 
men  In  all  parts  of  the  world  of  the  ability 
we  now  have  to  ravage  the  land;  and  I 
doubt.  In  my  lifetime,  if  there'll  ever  be  a 
24  hours  where  that  prospect  doesn't  hang 
over  them. 

But,  sir.  let  me  make  a  plea  to  you,  that 
you  and  Secretary  Udall,  yourselves,  possess 
the  trusteeship  of  a  great  deal  of  what  Is 
left  of  this  great  land  of  ours.  I  would  like 
to  recommend  that  you  do  an  inventory  of 
those  things  that  worked.  As  old  H.  L.  Davis 
from  Oregon,  a  very  great  novelist,  said: 
"What  stuck?  What  in  history  has  stuck?" 
What  part  of  the  forestry?  What  part  of 
rural  electrification?     What  has  stuck? 

And  secondly.  I  bear  a  message  from  all 
your  wonderful  former  still  photographers 
that  worked  for  Roy  Stryker — I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  liow  much  you  own  over 
In  the  Library  of  Congress;  but  in  the  de- 
pression, the  still  photographers  who  re- 
corded this  land  and  its  people  provided  a 
recwd  unstirpassed  In  our  history.  You. 
yourself,  sir,  know  that  in  the  war.  we  did 
the  same  thing.  Every  branch  of  the  service 
from  training,  to  operations,  to  history 
You  have  In  the  E>efense  Department  an 
enormous  record  of  extraordinary  accom- 
plishment, of  victory  in  a  global  war. 

Sir,  I  feel  we  must  return  to  recording  our 
country — the  "good  and  the  bad,"  as  Doro- 
thea Lange,  one  of  your  old  photographers 
said — I  don't  mean  old  in  spirit  or  age.  but  in 
the  "old  days" — that  we  should  always  hold 
a  mirror  to  ourselves.  After  all,  I  hear  ru- 
mors, hanging  around  outside  the  stockade 
of  the  New  Frontier,  that  the  Congress 
wouldn't  allow  this,  or  Congress  wouldn't 
allow  that.  But.  it  is  my  considered  opinion, 
sir,  that  If  you  look  over  the  record :  old  Wil- 
liam Henry  Jackson,  a  marvelous  old  Union 
veteran,  went  out  to  photograph  Bridger's 
"Hell" — ^he  came  In  here  and  the  eastern 
Congressmen  had  not  believed  any  such  place 
as  Bridger's  "Hell"  existed.  The  result,  sir. 
of  that  one  man  Is  that  the  Congress  set 
aside  Yellowstone  Park. 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  Kennedy  said: 
"The  camera,  I  think,  is  actually  going  to 
be  our  best  inspector."  Sir.  I  would  like  to 
hope  that  you  and  Secretary  Udall  would 
also  make  it  our  best  exchange  to  tell  the 
city  people  what  is  happening  to  our  land, 
as  once  we  did. 

I  know  your  old  regimental  commander. 
Governor  McMath.  He  told  me  what  you 
did  at  Bougainville.  I  think  it'll  take  the 
same  type  of  courage  and  a  longer  haul,  and 
more  exasperating,  fo-  you  to  keep  the  hard- 
eyed  men  off  the  good  land  we  have  left  and 
to  cut  through  the  hatred,  the  greed,  the 
petty,  petty  things  that  go  on  In  some  re- 
gions of  our  country.  Depend  upon,  which 
I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  you 
will  find  enough  reasonable  men  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  say:  "This  is  a 
reasonable  Improvement  of  the  land  we 
made,  and  we  wish  to  continue  It." 

I  wish  you  very  good  luck,  sir,  and  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  his  excellent 
book,  "Motion  Pictures,"  published  in 
1960  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  A.  R.  Pulton  told  the  story  of  the 
production   of    this    great   film.     I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
this  volume  describing  the  production  of 
"The  River"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Before  Pare  Lorentz  wrote  and  directed 
"The  River,"  he  liad  made  a  documentsu-y 
film  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture—"The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains." 
This  film  documents  the  mistreatment  of 
the  lands  in  the  West  and  the  resulting  dust 
storms.  "The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains" 
was  successful,  and  the  Department  had 
Lorentz  make  another  one  the  next  year 
to  show  how  deforestation  and  other  mis- 
treatment of  the  land  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Basin  caused  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  by  floods.  The  result  was  'The 
River."  similar  to  "Nanook  of  the  North"  In 
that  it.s  subject  Is  man  and  his  confilct  with 
nature,  and  to  •'Night  Mail"  in  that  its  sub- 
ject   Is    man    and   his   use   of   civilization. 

It  is  said  that  when  Lorentz  saw  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  he  threw  away  his  scenario: 
the  Mississippi  seemed  dull  to  him — Just  a 
vast  flow  of  brownish  water  between  flat,  un- 
interesting shores.  Then  he  realized  that 
the  subject  should  not  be  so  much  the  river 
as  its  people;  it  should  be  about  what  they 
had  done  to  the  river  and  what  the  river 
had  done  to  them.  Lorentz  and  his  camera- 
man traveled  26.000  miles,  and  then,  when 
he  thought  he  had  completed  the  footage, 
there  came  the  disastrous  floods  of  1936.  So 
he  commandeered  space  in  Coast  Guard  boats 
and  airplanes,  and  when  he  was  through  he 
had  80.000  feet  of  film.  This  he  cut  down 
to  29.000  feet.  He  has  made  of  it  a  beauti- 
fully unified  epic. 

In  the  preface  to  the  published  text  of 
"The  River"  Lorentz  names  three  books 
which  he  says  he  found  essential  to  any  un- 
derstanding of  the  Mississippi:  Mark  Twain's 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi."  "still  the  most 
accurate  book  ever  written  on  the  subject"; 
the  Mississippi  Valley  committee's  report 
(Department  of  the  Interior.  1934) .  "the  best 
written  Government  report"  Lorentz  had  ever 
read;  and  Lyle  Saxon's  "Father  Mississippi." 
Lorentz  was  soundly  prepared  to  direct  "The 
River." 

The  film  opens  with  a  titled  prolog, 
which  states  the  subject  and  Implies  the 
theme:  "This  Is  the  story  of  a  river;  a  record 
of  the  Mississippi:  where  It  comes  from, 
where  it  goes;  what  It  has  meant  to  us  and 
what  it  has  cost  us." 

The  story  Is  told  chronologically,  begin- 
ning with  the  river  and  Its  tributaries  flowing 
naturally  within  their  banks— the  state  of 
the  basin  before  the  land  was  despoiled. 
Then  are  shown  the  growing  of  cotton,  the 
Impoverishment  of  the  South  by  the  Civil 
War,  lumbering  and  steelmaklng  and,  final- 
ly, the  results — the  denuded  land,  the  floods, 
the  effects  of  the  floods  on  the  land,  and  the 
effects  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  valley.  An 
epilog  documents  the  way  In  which  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  started  to 
put  the  valley  together  again. 

The  pictures  in  "The  River'  are  so  beau- 
tifully composed  that  they  could  almost 
stand  by  themselves  without  a  sound  track. 
But  the  sound  track  adds  immeasurably  to 
them — a  blending  of  natural  sounds,  a  musi- 
cal score  composed  by  Virgil  Thomson  and 
incorporating  American  folk  tunes,  and 
Lorentz'  commentary  spoken  by  the  actor 
Thomas  Chalmers.  The  generalizing  chap- 
ters In  John  Steinbeck's  novel  on  a  cor- 
responding subject — "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath" — have  been  compared  to  the  sound 
track  in  "The  River"  because  In  each  the 
rhythm  pervades  the  story.  Effective  use  is 
made  of  natural  sounds  merely  by  repetition. 
For   example,   the   sounds  of  the  steel   mill 


early  in  the  film  are  imitated  in  the  frantlo 
whistle  of  a  Coast  Ouard  boat  later.  Even 
In  the  commentary  there  is  effective  repeti- 
tion— the  names  of  the  tributary  rivers 
recited  as  the  rivers  are  shown  at  first  and 
recited  again  when  the  rivers  are  shown  la 
flood.  "Black  spruce  and  Norway  pine," 
Chalmers  voice  Is  heard  accompanying  a 
shot  of  a  beautiful  stand  of  trees.  "Black 
spruce  and  Norway  pine"  recited  later  Is 
made  Ironic  by  the  now  accompanying  shot 
of  a  landscape  completely  denuded  except 
for  charred  tree  trunks  and  stumps. 

The  commentary  which  Lorentz  wrote  to 
underline  his  shots  has  a  different  relation- 
ship to  the  shots  than  Auden's  ]x>em  has  in 
"Night  Mall."  Auden's  poem  Is  complete  In 
itself.  The  pictures  of  the  train  are,  as 
Ernest  Lindgren  points  out,  not  even  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  It.  For  the  most  pert,  la 
fact,  the  pictures  do  not  Illustrate  It,  except 
in  a  general  way.  The  commentary  for  "The 
River,"  on  the  other  hand.  Is  only  a  com- 
ment on  the  pictures.  The  oommsatary  Is 
always  under  the  pictures,  never,  as  in  "Nlfht 
Mail."  over  them. 

Lorentz'  text  Is  none  the  less  Uterary. 
James  Joyce  called  it  the  most  beautiful 
prose  he  had  heard  in  years.  If  the  text  is 
prose — in  the  published  version  it  is  repre- 
sented as  verse — it  is  poetic  proae.  In  the 
manner  of  Walt  Whitman  and  "niotnai 
Wolfe,  Lorentz  effects  much  of  his  poetry  by 
naming  great  place  names  of  the  Nation- 
words  which  are  in  themselves  poetic: 

"From  as  far  West  as  Idaho. 

Down     from     the     glacier     peaks     of     the 
Rockies — 

From  as  far  East  as  New  York, 

Down     from     the     turkey     ridges     of     the 
Alleghenles 

Down    from    Mlnnesot.-..    twenty-five    hun- 
dred miles, 

The  Mississippi  River  runs  to  the  gulf. 

Carrying   every   drop    of    water    that   flows 
down  two-thirds  the   continent. 

Carrying  every  brook  and  riU,  rivulet  and 
creek, 

Carrying  all  the  rivers  that  run  down  two- 
thirds  the  continent. 

The     Mississippi     runs     to     the     Gulf     of 
Mexico. 

Down  the  Yellowstone,  the  Milk,  the  White 
and  Cheyenne; 

The  Cannonball.  the  Musselshell,  the  James 
and  the  Sioux; 

Down  the  Judith,  the  Grand,  the  Osage,  and 
the  Platte. 

The  Skunk,  the  Salt,  the  Black,  and  Minne- 
sota; 

Down     the    Rock,    the    lUlnols,    and     the 
Kankakee, 

The  Allegheny,  the  Monongahela,  Kanawha, 
and  Muskingum; 

Down  the  Miami,  the  Wabash,  the  Licking 
and  the  Green. 

The   Cumberland,   the   Kentucky,    and   the 
Tennessee; 

Down  the  Ouachita,  the  Wichita,  the  Red, 
and  Yazoo — 

Down   the   Missouri    three   thousand   miles 
from  the  Rockies; 

Down  the  Ohio  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Alleghenles; 

Down  the  Arkansas  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  the  Great  Divide; 

Down    the    Red,    a    thousand    miles    from 
Texas; 

Down  the  great  Valley,  twenty-five  hundred 
miles  from  Minnesota. 

Carrying  every  rivulet  and  brook,  creek  and 
rill. 

Carrying  all  the  rivers  that  run  down  two- 
thirds  the  continent — 

The  Mississippi  runs  to  the  gulf." 

Like  "Night  Mall,"  "The  River"  was  pro- 
duced as  propaganda.  "The  River"  is  the 
story  of  our  despoiling  the  Mississippi  Basin 
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by  ruthlessly  cutting  timber,  greedily  min- 
ing for  coal  and  Iron,  and  unscientifically 
exploiting  the  land  for  cotton.  The  pictures 
and  the  text — in  the  first  person  plural — are 
accusatory: 

"We  built  a  himdred  cities  and  a  thousand 

towns — 
Btit  at  what  a  cost. 
We  cut  the  top  off  the  Alleghenles  and  sent 

It  down  the  river. 
We  cu.  the  top  off  Minnesota  and  sent  it 

down  the  river. 
We  cut  the  top  off  Wisconsin  and  sent  It 

down  the  river. 
We  left  the  mountains  and  the  hills  slashed 

and  burned. 
And  moved  on." 

It  Is  also  the  story  of  the  river's  savage  re- 
taliation. The  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  show 
how  we  may  repair  the  damage  we  have  done, 
how.  In  fact,  we  have  begun  reclaiming  the 
MlBslasippl  by  reforesting  the  burned-over 
and  eroded  land,  properly  cultivating  the  soil, 
and  building  dams  In  the  tributaries.  The 
epilog  shows  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

But  like  "Nlgnt  Mall."  "The  River"  is  an 
exemplary  documentary  In  spite  of  Its  propa- 
ganda. Taking  for  Its  subject  the  natural 
world — natiire  and  man's  misuse  of  it — "The 
River"  has  a  theme — nature's  retaliatory 
power  and  man's  being  forced  to  reckon  with 
it — and  a  unity — not  only  the  story  of  a  river, 
where  It  comes  from  and  where  it  goes,  but 
also  the  story  of  how  it  was,  how  it  became 
despoiled,  and  how  it  can  be  restored.  Tell- 
ing this  story  in  pictures  embellished  by 
sound — sound  Incorporated  literally  and 
creatively — it  is  a  great  documentary,  if  not 
the  greatest  that  the  art  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture has  produced. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Washington  Post.  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 29.  there  was  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Lorentz  by  Mr.  Sterling  Segrave.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
story  be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Pake  Lorentz  Pleads  for  Coordinated 
Land  Use 
'     (By  Sterling  Segrave) 

Secretary  of  Agrictiltiure  Orville  L.  Freeman 
presented  a  special  centennial  award  last 
night  to  Pare  Lorentz,  the  famed  cinema 
genius  and  father  of  the  documentary  who 
produced  the  award-winning  films  "The 
River"  and  "The  Plough  That  Broke  the 
Plains." 

Documentaries  made  by  Lorentz  during 
the  decades  following  the  depression  gave  the 
Roosevelt  administration  a  close  look  at  the 
face  of  the  land  of  America  and  how  it  was 
being  used  and  misused. 

Lorentz  appealed  to  the  invitation-only 
audience  of  officials  and  dignitaries  at  the 
State  Department  Auditorium  yesterday  to 
take    another   close    look    at    the    face   of 

America's  land  today. 

"What  we  need  Is  an  Inter-Cablnet  council 
to  coordinate  the  use  of  our  land — or  what 
is  left  of  it,"  Lorentz  said  in  an  interview 
prior  to  the  ceremony. 

He  said  uncoordinated  use  of  the  land  by 
different  Government  agencies  and  private 
enterprise  has  led  to  spoiling  great  areas  of 
countryside  and  destruction  of  natural 
resources. 

•  For  example,"  Lorentz  said,  "look  at  what 
happened  to  Baltimore.  The  city  went  look- 
ing for  a  source  of  pure  water  supply  and 
finally  found  it  in  a  lake  In  Pennsylvania. 
Then  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon  decided 
to  build  a  reactor  8  miles  above  the  lake's 
Intake  pipe. 
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"And  the  Strategic  Air  9<<nimand  built  Its 
headquarters  in  Omaha  on  prime  farmland, 
he  said. 

An  Inter-Cabinet  Council  coordinating  use 
of  land  In  America  today  could  also  serve  a 
second  purpose  by  using  educational  televi- 
sion to  make  the  public  familiar  with  its 
country's  great  potential  and  use  In  rural 
areas.  Lorentz  said.  Such  a  program  Is 
vitally  necessary  at  a  time  when  all  commu- 
nications media  seemed  to  him  to  be  In- 
volved with  urban  affairs  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  open  country. 

Shown  at  the  ceremony  last  night  was  Lo- 
rentz" film  "The  River,"  which  shows  the 
development  of  the  Mississippi  River.  TVA. 
reforestation  and  the  violence  of  nature  that 
fought   industrialization   along   its   banks. 

Acclaimed  as  a  classic  narrative,  the  film 
remains  fresh  and  masterful  In  art  despite 
25  years  that  have  passed  since  its  making. 

Lorentz  made  that  and  other  Alms  for  the 
Agriculture  Department,  showing  the  nat- 
ural and  unnatural  development  of  America. 

During  the  war  he  served  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  making  films  for  the  Army  Air 
Force,  received  the  Air  Medal,  the  legion  of 
Merit,  and  a  citation  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice. Following  the  war  he  produced  films 
for  the  Reorientation  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  became  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Today  he  heads  Pare  Lorentr  Associates  In 
New  York,  motion  picture  and  television 
consultants,  and  is  working  with  scientists 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  A  book  is 
forthcoming,  he  says,  on  radiobiological  as- 
pects of  atomic  energy,  adding  to  several 
others  he  has  written  on  film  and  of  the 
Roosevelt  years. 

Lorentz  said  his  primary  concern  is  In 
recording  America  again  today  with  the  same 
attention  and  concern  which  showed  after 
the  depression  and  during  World  War  II — 
and  in  educating  the  public  about  America 
through  educational  television. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  press  release  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  this  occasion  reviews  the 
remarkable  changes  in  agriculture  in  the 
25  years  since  "The  River"  was  filmed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  release  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  January  28.  1963.— A  dra- 
matic emphasis  on  the  amazing  progress  of 
American  agriculttire,  and  on  Its  too-often 
unrecognized  contributions  to  our  high  level 
of  living  and  economic  growth,  featured  the 
program  at  the  State  Department,  Monday 
evening  (January  28)  honoring  Pare  Ix)rentz 
for  his  film  "The  River." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
presented  Mr.  Lorentz  with  an  award  for  his 
great  documentary  on  the  Mississippi,  a  film 
which  after  nearly  25  years  remains  a  re- 
markable story  of  the  interrelationships  of 
man  and  nature. 

This  classic  of  documentary  films  preceded 
a  showing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
centennial  film  "Agriculture  U.B.A.,"  another 
vivid  portrayal  of  what  a  century  of  progress 
has  meant  to  the  land,  to  the  farmer,  and  to 
the  men,  women,  and  children  whose  living 
standards  have  become  the  highest  in  history 
because  of  the  abundance  made  possible  by 
agriculture's  progress. 

Secretary  Freeman  paid  tribute  to  Pare 
Lorentz  for  awakening  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  broad  problems  of  conservation, 
of  the  need  for  wise  use  of  the  land  as  our 
most  basic  resource,  of  the  way  that  tech- 
nological, scientific,  and  industrial  change 
demands  changes  in  social  engineering  to 
meet  new  conditions. 


Secretary  Freeman  further  emphasized 
the  tremendous  changes  in  agriculture  In  the 
25  years  since  "The  River"  was  filmed.  The 
index  of  farm  production  per  man-hour  was 
253  percent  greater  in  1961  than  it  was  in 
1937.  Only  8  percent  of  oiu-  working  force 
now  produces  food  and  fiber  to  spare  and  to 
share.  Our  consumers  today  get  better  food 
at  lower  real  cost  than  at  any  time  or  place 
In  history — spending  only  19  percent  of  their 
take-home  pay  for  food.  This  compares 
with  30  percent  In  Britain.  45  percent  In 
Italy,  60  percent  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  70  to 
80  percent  In  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 

During  the  1930'8,  about  the  time  "The 
River  "  was  filmed,  Americans  spent  an  aver- 
age of  23  percent  of  their  incomes  for  food. 
The  drop  to  the  19  percent  we  spend  today 
tells  only  part  of  the  story,  because  today  our 
food  is  of  better  quality,  and  more  of  It  is 
more  elaborately  processed — ready-mixed  or 
ready  to  eat.  If  our  diets  were  similar  to 
those  in  the  thirties  our  food  would  take  only 
14  percent  of  our  income  today. 

Secretary  Freeman  credited  this  progress  to 
many  Interrelated  factors:  agricultural  re- 
search, by  the  USDA.  by  land-grant  college 
experiment  stations,  by  private  companies; 
education,  not  only  in  our  schools  but 
through  an  extension  service  that  brings  the 
latest  knowledge  to  farmers  in  their  own 
communities  and  on  their  farms:  to  the  abil- 
ity, industry  and  hard  work  of  the  American 
farmer;  and  to  a  system  of  ftwm  ownership 
based  on  the  family  farm,  under  which  the 
farmer  has  the  highest  incentive  to  improve 
and  conserve  his  land  and  manage  his  farm 
in   the  most  efficient  manner. 

"American  agriculture  stands  in  shlnmg 
contrast  to  that  of  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  this  Incentive  of  individual  farmown- 
ershlp  is  lacking,"  Secretary  Freeman  said. 

"Khrushchev  himself  has  openly  con- 
fessed to  Russian  failures  In  agriculture.  In 
China  the  food  situation  grows  more  and 
more  serious  and  has  become  a  substantial 
deterrent  to  economic  growth.  Cubans,  who 
were  among  the  better  fed  peoples  of  Latin 
America  in  1958,  now  have  diets  seriously 
below  minimum  nutritional  standards. 
Cuba's  per  capita  consumption  of  food  has 
gone  down  one-fifth  In  the  past  4  years. 
Food  Is  rationed.  The  per  capita  agricui- 
tural  production  index  has  dropped  from  111 
to  87  since  1958.  Nearly  half  of  Cuba's  farm- 
land has  been  nationalized,  but  very  little 
was  distributed  to  landless  farmers.  Rather, 
it  is  run  by  the  state.  In  Cuba,  as  in  other 
Communist  countries,  that  part  of  the  farm- 
ing which  is  still  carried  out  by  the  indi- 
vldual  owners  themselves,  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive. 

"American  agriculture  now  has  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  the  uncom- 
mitted and  emerging  nations  of  the  world 
Its  superiority.  It  has  unprecedented  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  economic  growtli 
in  the  developing  nations.  By  means  of  food 
for  peace  and  technical  assistance,  we  are 
facing  up  to  this  challenge. 

"And  we  are  facing  up  to  another  chal- 
lenge at  home.  In  the  25  years  since  'The 
River'  was  produced,  changes  in  farming 
brought  about  by  a  scientific  and  techno- 
logical revolution  have  come  to  a  climax  In 
their  effect  on  rural  America.  Small  towns 
and  small  cities  throughout  our  Nation  have 
been  cut  deeply  by  the  outmigratlon  from 
our  farms,  because  agriculture  has  been  the 
basic  underpinning  of  these  towns  and 
cities.  Rural  underemployment  and  pov- 
erty are  today  far  too  prevalent  to  be  tol- 
erated in  our  affluent  society. 

"We  are  thus  mobilizing  our  resources — 
in  the  USDA — in  the  States — in  rural  com- 
munities, in  a  rural  area  development  pro- 
gram to  adjust  both  human  and  natural 
resources  to  the  needs  of  today  and  of  to- 
morrow. 

"Since  the  1930's.  and  the  filming  of  'The 
River,'  we  have  made  great  progress  in  con- 
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serving  our  soil  and  water.  We  have  not 
finished  the  Job — we  cannot  afford  to  relax 
our  efforts.  But  the  engineering  most  in 
need  of  study  today  is  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic field.  A  predominantly  Industrial 
economy  has  replaced  our  earlier  agricul- 
tural economy.  Tbe  greatest  unmet  needs 
of  the  American  people  are  not  in  the  realm 
of  food  and  fiber,  of  machines  and  material 
goods,  "niey  are  In  the  realm  of  education, 
health,  recreation,  and  other  services,  and 
the  revival  and  renewal  of  rural  America 
must  take  this  into  account. 

'This  administration  is  dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  insuring,  for  the  American  farmer, 
the  reward  to  which  he  is  Justly  entitled: 
and  for  rural  America,  a  future  in  which  it 
will  continue  and  enhance  its  contribution 
to  the  values  that  have  made  this  Nation 
great." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII — 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Vice  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson].  Does  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  have  the  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 
debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and 
proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule 
change,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  Senate  rules? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  pending  question. 

The  pending  question  was  read  by  the 
legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 
^  Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 
debate  at  the  t>eglnnlng  of  a  session  and 
proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rules 
change,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  Senate  rules? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I 
wish  to  notify  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

[No.  12  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hayden 

Ailott  Hiclceiilooper 

Anderson  Hill 

Bartlett  Holland 

Beall  Hruska 

Bennett  Humphrey 

Bible  Iiiouye 

Boggs  Jackson 

Brewster  Javits 

Burdlck  Johnston 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan.  Idaho 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Keating 

Cannon  Kefauver 

Case  Kennedy 

Clark  Kuchel 

Cotton  Lausche 

Curtis  Long.  La. 

Dlrksen  Magnuson 

Dodd  Mansfield 

Domlnlck  McCarthy 

Douglas  McClellan 

Eastland  McOee 

EUender  McOovern 

Engle  Mclntyre 

Ervin  McNamara 

Fong  Mecbem 

Fulbrlght  Metcalf 

Goldwater  Miller 

Gruenmg  Morse 

Hart  Morton 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonsUll 

Scott 

Slmp.son 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparktnan 

S  tennis 

Symington 

Taltnadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wmiams,  VtJ. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  E>ak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  announce  th&t  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chukch].  the 
Senator  from  C^dahoma  [Mr.  Ebmovd- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoM],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Haktks],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  and  the  Senator  from  C^Llahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONBT]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  KansasJMr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  order,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  request  is 
being  presented  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dikksen]  and  myself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  on  Thursday,  January  31. 
1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
the  f  oUowing  question  submitted  on  the  28th 
instant  by  the  Vice  President  to  the  Senate 
for  its  decision,  namely,  "Does  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  have  the  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  terminate  debate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session  and  proceed  to  an  immedi- 
ate vote  on  a  rule  change  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  Senate  rules?" 

And  that  after  debate  of  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Humphset.  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  tabling 
the  said  question.  Furthermore,  that  there 
be  a  live  quorum  before  the  debate  limita- 
tion starts  and  after  It  ends. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  proposed  unanimous -consent 
agreement?    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  as  follows:  In  order  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  know  what  we 
are  asked  to  consent  to.  first.  Would  a 
motion  to  table  cut  oflf  debate  even  with- 
out a  consent  agreement? 

The  VICE  PRESIDEITT.  As  the  Sena- 
tor is  aware,  a  motion  to  table  is  not  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  thank  the  Chair. 

Secondly,  the  question  submitted  by 
the  Chair,  which  is  recorded  at  page  1214 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  reads  as 
follows : 

Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 
debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and 
proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule 
change  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  Senate  rules" 


My  question  is  as  follows:  Does  a  vote 
"yea"  on  the  motion  to  table  nMaa  to  the 
Chair  that  the  Chair  will  then  sxOmsit  to 
the  Senate  the  Questkm  of  whether  the 
Senate  ^tKxild  proceed  to  oooskler  the 
Anderson  resolution  for  a  60-peroent  clo- 
ture rule? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  prefer  that  the  Senator  read  the 
imaiumous-consent  agreement  and  draw 
his  own  conclusion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  trying  to  ascertain,  if  the 
Chair  will  allow  him  to  explain,  is  the 
consequence  of  a  vote;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  consequence  of  the  vote 
upon  this  motion  means  that  the  Chair 
will  submit  the  substantive  question  to 
the  Senate  without  further  debate,  which 
is  what  I  think  it  must  mean.  Then 
Senators  will  know  what  they  are  vot- 
ing on.  If  the  Chair  will  not  say.  ^n- 
ators  will  have  no  idea,  but  it  will  beieft 
to  each  Senator  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sion as  to  What  the  purport  of  the  vote 
will  be.  In  order  that  the  Senate  may  be 
informed  as  to  what  its  vote  will  mean. 
it  seems  to  me  the  Senate  should  know 
what  the  Chair  will  do  if  there  is  an  af- 
firmative vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  not  studied  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  The  Chair  believes  that  if  the 
Senator  will  read  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  being  the  learned  Senator  he  is, 
he  can  probably  form  his  own  Judgment 
for  himself  rather  than  have  the  Chair 
make  it  for  him.  Unless  the  Senator 
finds  himself  unable  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion, the  Chair  would  prefer  not  to  an- 
swer that  parliamentary  inquiry  imtil 
the  Senator  studies  the  resolution  and 
has  formed  his  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  studied  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  if  the  Chair  will  i)ermit  me 
to  explain.  Does  the  Chair  understand 
that  when  the  tabling  motion  is  acted 
upon,  if  the  tabling  motion  is  rejected, 
the  original  question  will  remain  before 
the  Senate?  It  seems  to  me  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  want  to  know  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  rejection 
of  the  tabling  motion.  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  ascertain.  I  am  asking  only 
to  ascertain,  by  asking  the  Chair,  what 
it  means  to  the  Chair,  and  what  the 
Chair  will  do  if  the  question  to  be  put  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  in  the  affirmative.  I 
think  every  Senator  is  entitled  to  know. 
Otherwise  how  can  we  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed intelligently?  The  Chair  has  put 
it  up  to  the  Senate.  I  think  the  Chair 
owes  the  Senate  an  explanation  of  what 
the  Chair  will  do  if  instructed  affirma- 
tively. Every  Senator  must  know  that 
before  he  votes  on  the  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Has  the 
Senator  from  New  York  read  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     He  has. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  not.  He  has  not  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  Senators  on  either  side.  What 
is  the  Senator's  opinion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  my  opinion — and  I 
am  glad  the  Chair  asked  me — an  affirma- 
tive instruction  to  the  Chair  upon  the 
constitutional  question  which  has  been 
submitted  would   require  the  Chair,   if 
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the  vote  were  in  the  affirmative  on  the 
substantive  question,  to  submit  the 
question  Immediately,  without  further 
debate,  on  the  motion  to  take  up;  and  if 
the  question  should  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  and  if  another  motion  were 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Akderson],  on  the  substantive  res- 
olution, the  Chair  would  submit  It  to  the 
Senate  for  a  vote.  That  is  my  interpre- 
tation of  what  an  affirmative  instruction 
to  the  Chair  would  mean. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
terpret the  unanimous-consent  to  have 
a  directly  opposite  effect  than  that  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  say,  in  response  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  in  the 
limited  time  he  has  had  to  consider  this 
matter  it  appears  to  liim  that  the  present 
question  before  the  Senate  Is:  Does  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  have  the  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  terminate  de- 
bate at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and 
proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule 
change  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  Senate  rules? 

If  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
should  be  agreed  to,  the  Senate  would  be 
agreeing  to  a  time  to  vote  on  tabling  the 
question  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  on  that  question  alone. 

If  that  question  were  tabled,  it  seems 
to  the  Chair  that  the  Senate  would  then 
revert  to  the  question  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  the  time  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent submitted  the  present  question 
which  was  the  Anderson  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9,  a  resolution  to  amend  the  clo- 
ture rule  of  the  Senate. 

The  reason  the  Chair  says  that  is  that 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
points  to  the  question  submitted  by  the 
Chair,  and  then  states  that  the  Sen- 
ate shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tabling  "the  said  question,"  and 
"the  said  question"  is  the  question  sub- 
mitted by  the  Vice  President. 

Therefore,  if  that  question  were  tabled, 
the  Senate  would  then  revert  to  the 
question  that  was  pending  before  "the 
said  question"  was  tabled. 

That  is  the  Chair's  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  at  the  moment  is  shared  by 
the  Chair  and  the  Parliamentarians,  al- 
though it  is  very  dilDcult  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  these  complicated  agreements 
without  having  ever  seen  them. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  answered  the  question  very 
directly  and  fairly.  If  the  motion  to 
table  fails,  then,  in  short,  what  does  a 
"nay"  vote  mean?  If  the  motion  fails, 
will  the  Chair  then,  without  further  de- 
bate, ask  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
stantive question,  or  will  he  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  ques- 
tion to  table  fails,  the  Senate  will  then  be 
where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  a  "nay"  vote 
means  that  the  debate  wUl  continue  upon 
the  issue  which  the  Chair  has  presented 
to  the  Senate.    Is  that  correct? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
believes  it  must  be  obvious  that  when 
a  moUon  to  table  Is  made  and  it  is  lost, 
it  is  lost. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  we  could  under- 
stand each  other.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  rule  which  provides  that  the  Chair 
must  submit  any  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate, even  a  constitutional  question. 
That  has  been  the  practice,  and  it  has 
been  so  held  many  times.  However,  it 
has  never  been  subjected  to  a  filibuster, 
as  it  is  now,  which  is  throwing  the  Sen- 
ate into  anarchy,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  rules  do  not  require  this  ques- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
Chair  could  decide  it. 

What  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  is  this : 
If  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  is  in 
the  jiegative,  have  we  accomplished 
anything?  Will  the  Chair  take  the  au- 
thority then  to  put  to  the  Senate  at  once, 
and  without  further  debate,  the  substan- 
tive question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  first 
thing  that  the  Chair  wishes  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  that,  as  he  must  have  observed 
many  times  in  these  proceedings,  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XX  provides: 

The  Presiding  Officer  may  submit  any 
question  ol  order  for  the  decision  of  the 
Senate.  1 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  second 
point  is  that  beginning  in  1803,  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  1960,  every  Presiding 
Officer,  at  the  insistence  of  Senators 
themselves,  has  submitted  this  question 
to  the  Senate  for  decision.  That  in- 
cludes the  Chair's  immediate  predeces- 
sor, who  said  that  he  would  submit  it  if 
the  question  of  constitutionality  were 
raised. 

The  precedents  are  uniform  in  that 
respect,  and  the  precedents  are  a  part  of 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate.  However, 
even  without  precedents,  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  the  Presiding  Officer  may 
submit  it  to  the  Senate.  Therefore  it  is 
appropriate  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate, 
as  the  Chair  pointed  out  on  January  14. 

Some  very  distinguished  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator's  predecessor,  for- 
mer Senator  Ives,  and  the  former  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
McNamara,  have  held  that  when  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  is  raised  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

That  has  been  done.  The  Chair  does 
not  believe  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  be 
called  upon  to  discuss  with  Senators  a 
list  of  what  their  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments would  be  if  a  certain  mo- 
tion carried  or  failed. 

The  Senator  must  know  that  if  a 
motion  to  table  fails,  it  fails.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  motion  to  table  is  to  stop 
debate.  If  that  motion  fails,  it  does  not 
stop  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  propound  one 
further  parliamentary  inquiry:  The 
Chair  has  said  that  debate  may  con- 
tinue if  the  motion  to  table  fails;  but 
debate  will  not  continue  upon  the  pend- 
ing question — the  question  submitted  by 
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the  Chair — because  it  will  no  longer  be 
before  the  Senate.    Is  that  not  correct' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesl 
tlon  will  be  before  the  Senate  until  it 
has  been  voted  upon,  imtil  it  has  been 
tabled,  until  it  has  been  agreed  to,  or 
until  it  has  been  clotured— any  of  the 
four  possibilities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  if  it  is  tabled,  then 
it  will  no  longer  be  before  the  Senate 
and  there  will  no  longer  be  debate  on 
that  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  twice  ruled  or  has  twice  stated  his 
opinion  by  saying  that  the  Senate 
would  revert  to  the  original  question 
which  is  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  9. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  li  the  motion  were  not 
tabled,  then,  as  I  understand  the  Chair, 
debate  would  continue,  if  any  Senator 
chose  to  debate,  upon  the  constitutional 
question  framed  by  the  Chair  and  put 
to  the  Senate.     Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  would 
be  the  question.  Senators  might  discuss 
many  subjects,  but  that  would  be  the 
question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  lOJCHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  able 
Democratic  leader,  that  what  puzzles  me 
about  the  proposed  imanimous-consent 
request  is  this.  The  Senator  does  not 
need  a  unanimous -consent  request  to 
move  to  table.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  could  announce  right  now 
that  he  Intended  to  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  pending  question  at  3  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I  understand  that 
if  some  other  Senator  were  speaking,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  obviously 
would  have  to  say  that  If  he  could  get 
the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech 
at  or  about  3  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon, or  whenever  he  could  get  the 
floor,  he  would  move  to  table.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  vmderstand  the  reason  for 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is  to  maintain  as  great  a  degree  of  comity 
as  is  possible;  to  touch  all  bases;  to  keep 
as  many  Senators  as  possible  informed; 
and  to  give  ample  notice. 

If  I  mside  an  announcement  of  the 
kind  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  has  indicated  I  could 
make — and  I  could  make  it — situations 
might  arise  which  might  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  carry  through  my  an- 
nounced intention.  But  in  the  way 
being  suggested,  every  Senator  is  on 
notice;  every  Senator  knows  that  if  the 
request  shall  be  agreed  to  by  all  Senators 
concerned — the  request  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and 
myself— they  will  be  expected  to  be  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  time  to  vote. 

So  all  I  can  say  is  that  in  the  Interest 
of  comity,  of  trying  to  reach  as  many 
Senators  who  are  vitally  interested  as 
possible  it  was  decided  by  both  leaders 
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to  offer  the  unanimous-consent  request 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yesterday  afternoon  I 
was  in  the  Chamber  when  the  majority 
leader  offered  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  provided  that  at  a  time  cer- 
tain the  Senate  would  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  pending  request.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1  that  prior  to  the 
entering  into  of  any  such  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  a  live  quorum  be 
developed.  I  thought  that  was  a  per- 
fectly logical  position;  and  acting  com- 
pletely within  his  rights,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  withdrew  the 
unanimous- consent  request. 

Could  the  majority  leader  state  why  he 
does  not  reoffer  today  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  he  was  hoping  yester- 
day might  be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  request  offered  yester- 
day and  the  one  offered  today  is  that  the 
one  offered  yesterday  had  to  do  with  the 
substantive  question  itself;  whereas  the 
one  proposed  today  is  a  request  relating 
to  a  motion  to  table. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  will 
recall,  there  was  no  time  certain,  to  my 
knowledge,  suggested  in  the  proposal 
offered  yesterday.  There  were  to  have 
been  2  hours  of  debate  after  the  morn- 
ing hour.  The  proposal  offered  today 
provides  3  hours  of  debate  after  the 
morning  hour,  and  also  makes  an  allow- 
ance, exclusive  of  the  3  hours,  for  a 
live  quorum  call  before  the  time  limita- 
tion starts  and  a  live  quorum  call  at  the 
time  when  the  limitation  on  debate  ends, 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

We  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
the  advice  suggested  and  given  to  us 
yesterday  to  make  a  better  unanimous- 
consent  request,  possibly,  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  see  whether  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  agrees  with 
me  in  this  respect.  Each  Senator  is  re- 
sponsible only  for  his  own  vote.  If  the 
unanimous-consent  request  offered  by 
the  majority  leader  yesterday  were  to  be 
consented  to.  then,  on  the  merits — up  or 
down — the  Senate  would  act. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  offered  today,  if 
the  Senate  refuses  to  table  the  Anderson 
motion,  unlimited  debate  will  continue 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  that  is  not  a  valid  distinction 
between  what  is  offered  today  and  what 
was  offered  yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
California  knows,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  the  position  he  holds  in  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  Senate,  that 
there  are  different  ways  of  doing  things, 
and  the  leadership  tries  to  reach  the 
most  reasonable  compromise  possible. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  offer  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  today  and  have  it 
considered  favorably  if  it  were  a  request 
based  on  the  agreement  which  was  of- 
fered yesterday  afternoon.  After  scout- 
ing aroimd.  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  there  was  a  possibility 
of  reaching  a  unanimous -consent  agree- 
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ment  which  would  be  reasonably  satis- 
factory to  both  sides,  or  to  all  parties, 
this  was  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
presented  and  considered  by  the  Senate. 

If  any  Senator  does  not  wish  to  agree 
to  this  request — any  Senator,  be  he  the 
newest  or  the  oldest  in  service,  or  any 
Senator  in  between — all  he  needs  to  do 
is  to  object.  Today  is  the  15th  or  16th 
day  on  which  the  Senate  has  been  de- 
bating this  particular  subject.  I  am 
afraid  the  country  is  getting  an  untrue 
picture  of  the  Senate  because  of  the 
time  we  are  Uterally  wasting  away.  So 
far  as  the  Senate  as  an  Institution  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  we  are  better- 
ing ourselves  either  in  our  own  eyes,  or 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Reserring  the  right 
to  object— and  I  shall  not  object— what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  just  said 
is  completely  correct.  I  believe  that  he 
and  our  leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  taken  the  only  action  available  to 
them  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  was  done  almost 
with  a  pistol  at  their  heads,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  case  of  heads 
I  win.  tails  you  lose.  On  that  basis  I 
shall  not  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  response 
to  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Senator,  the 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  Senator 
may  rise  in  his  place  at  any  time,  get 
recogmtion,  and  move  to  table.  The 
unanimous-consent  request,  however,  as- 
sures that  there  will  be  a  time  certain 
to  vote,  so  that  every  Senator  will  know 
when  it  is  to  be;  and  in  order  to  provide 
a  time  certain,  it  is  required  that  there 
be  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  proposed  unanimous -consent 
agreement  provides  for  an  equal  division 
of  time  between  the  two  sides,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  imanimous  consent  to 
get  that.  Also,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  provides  that  there  be  a  live 
quorum.  So  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest gives  Senators  three  assurances 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  have 
if  a  Senator  chose  now  to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.      I   yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAl«JD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  of  course  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I think  the  two  distinguished  lead- 
ers have  fully  carried  out  the  objective 
which  I  had  in  mind  yesterday  in  sug- 
gesting that  a  live  quorum  be  developed 
before  a  unanimous-consent  request  was 
offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  also  made  that  suggestion 
today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  a  little 
concerned  about  the  question  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  has 
raised.  Shall  we  understand  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  preclude — if  it 
be  adopted — the  making  of  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  except  imder  the  terms 
of  the  unanimous -consent  request? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  assume  that  every  Senator  is  a 
person  of  honor  and  Integrity,  and  that 
if  the  proposed  unanimous -consent 
agreement  for  a  vote  at  a  time  certain 
tomorrow  is  entered  into,  no  Senator  will 
move  to  table,  although  perhaps  any 
Senator  would  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object — al- 
though I  shall  not  object^the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  recall  that 
yesterday  in  our  colloquy  I  expressed 
concern  that  various  Senators  might  nec- 
essarily be  absent  because  of  illness.  At 
that  time  I  understood  there  were  two 
such  cases.  As  I  recall,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  felt  that  live  pairs  should 
be  arranged  for  Senators  necessarily 
absent,  regardless  of  what  might  be  their 
point  of  view  on  this  question.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  still  entertain 
that  expectation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  correctly  stated  my  feelings ; 
and  so  far  as  the  leadership  is  con- 
cerned— and  I  think  I  can  also  speak  for 
my  distinguished  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle— every  possible  effort 
will  be  made  to  obtain  a  live  pair  for  any 
Senator  who  is  absent,  regardless  of  what 
side  of  this  particular  issue  he  may  be  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend both  leaders  for  their  desire  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  head,  as  is  set  forth 
in  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  brief  statement. 

First.  I  wish  to  exonerate  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  from  any 
willful  deviation  from  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted the  other  day.  At  that  time  I 
said  to  them  that  in  view  of  the  various 
uncertainties  as  to  the  attendance  of 
Senators.  I  did  not  believe  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  in  the  form  in  which  the 
agreement  was  then  proposed.  I  had 
very  grave  misgivings  about  any  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  at  all  at  that 
time.  I  did  not  feel  that  those  of  us  who 
feel  so  deeply  about  this  matter  had 
completed  the  educational  campaign 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
convince  Members  of  the  Senate  and  a 
very  few  other  people  of  the  self-evident 
constitutional  fact  that  the  Senate  Is  a 
continuing  body  and  has  been  since  the 
first  Senate  was  organized. 

But  our  opponents  have  risen  from 
time  to  time  smd  have  demanded.  "When 
will  the  Senate  vote?  I  desire  to  vote. 
The  Senator  from  California  desires  to 
vote.  The  Senator  from  New  York  de- 
sires to  vote  " — and  they  have  called  the 
roll  of  various  other  distingtxished  Sen- 
ators who  are  consmned  with  the  desire 
to  vote. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  be 
accommodating.  I  agreed — although,  as 
I  have  said.  I  did  so  with  some  misgiv- 
ings— to  this  unanimous -consent  request, 
which  would  permit  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote. 

The  present  situation  merely  goes  to 
show  that  our  friends  are  very  difficult 
to  please.    They  are  hard  to  please  with 
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the  rules;  ttiey  are  hard  to  please  with 
unanimous-consent  requests.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
even  su£:gested  that  a  vote  one  way  or  the 
other  on  a  motion  to  table  would  act  to 
gag  the  Senate  and  preclude  further  de- 
bate on  all  sides,  once  the  proposed 
unanimous -consent  agreement  were  en- 
tered into. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  most  remark- 
able suggesti(«.  Motions  to  table  have 
been  made  in  the  Senate  without  end.  I 
do  not  /avor  them  unless  those  on  both 
sides  of  any  pending  question,  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak,  because  a  mo- 
tion to  table  is  a  very  summary  way  of 
ending  debate  and  is  a  very  summary 
form  of  gag  rule.  I  do  not  vote  to  table 
untU  the  subject  in  question  has  been 
very  thoroughly  debated.  Even  then  I 
would  not  favor  a  motion  to  table  if 
there  is  a  very  substantial  desire  on  the 
part  of  Senators  to  continue  the  debate. 

I  consulted  with  my  colleagues.  They 
hAd  not  Uioroughly  expressed  themselves 
on  this  question,  vital  and  important  as 
it  is  to  the  future  of  the  Nation;  but 
finally  they  did  agree  to  this  proposal 
in  the  terms  stated. 

So  I  am  surprised  that  Senators  who 
have  been  clamoring  for  an  opportunity 
to  vote  do  not  seize  such  opportunity  as 
they  have,  even  though  the  vote  would 
not  have  the  effect — as  siiggested  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York — of  sum- 
marily bringing  the  whole  question  to  an 
issue  and  gagging  the  Senate  and  pre- 
venting any  further  debate. 

Of  course,  the  Chair  made  the  only  rul- 
ing which  could  have  been  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  parUamentary  inquiry; 
namely,  that  if  the  motion  to  table 
should  prevail,  it  would  carry  with  it  the 
original  Anderson  motion,  as  weU  as  the 
question  submitted  by  the  Chair.  That 
has  always  be»i  the  rule.  If  one  ex- 
amines the  rules — although  at  the  mo- 
ment I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  the  spe- 
cific rule,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  find 
it— one  will  find  that  there  is  a  rule 
which  provides  that  when  a  legislative 
proposal  is  laid  on  the  table,  it  carries 
with  it  an  pending  amendments  thereto. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rules  do  not 
spell  out  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
Chair  to  submit  to  the  Senate  any  ques- 
tion Other  than  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. That  is  true.  It  is  not  spelled  out 
in  those  specific  terms,  and  no  limitation 
is  placed  on  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  in  re- 
gard to  submitting  points  of  order.  They 
do  not  have  to  involve  constitutional 
questions.  Of  his  own  right,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  can  submit  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate. That  nile  was  adopted  by  Senators 
who  had  some  pride  in  serving  in  this 
body.  They  were  perfectly  willing  to  as- 
smne  their  responsibilities  as  Senators. 
They  did  not  expect  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  do  all  their  work  for  them  or  to  un- 
dertake to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
Senate,  They  expected  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  his  constitutional  duty 
to  preside  over  the  Soiate,  and  that  im- 
plied that  he  would  enforce  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  as  he  foimd  them,  not  as  he 
might  think  they  should  be. 

Once  there  was  a  Vice  President  who 
undertook  to  change  the  rides  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  he  did  not  undertake  to  do  so, 
himself,  while  sitting  on  the  podium  in 
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this  Chamber.  He  went  to  the  country. 
He  issued  statements  to  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  he  believed  Uie  Senate  rules 
should  be  changed.  That  was  Vice  Pres- 
ident Dawes.  He  was  very  promptly  re- 
buked by  many  Members  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  party;  and,  if  one  ex- 
amines the  press  for  that  period,  he  will 
find  that  not  all  those  rebukes  came 
from  Senators  who  were  here.  Some 
Senators  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  Senator  B,  a  Republican, 
would  issue  a  blast,  perhaps  from  Cali- 
fornia; and  Senator  A,  a  Democrat, 
would  issue  one  from  Hot  Springs,  Ark.; 
and  Senator  G,  a  Republican  would  issue 
one  from  even  over  in  Europe — state- 
ments saying  that  the  Vice  President  had 
no  right  to  tell  the  Senate  what  kind  of 
rules  it  should  have. 

The  present  situation  shows  to  some 
degree  how  the  importance  which  Sen- 
ators attach  to  the  Senate  has  declined, 
for  now  we  have  a  demand  that  the  Vice 
President  not  only  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest niles,  but  also  be  permitted  to  pre- 
scribe them  himself  and  to  enforce  them 
himself,  without  any  regard  to  what  the 
Senate  may  desire. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  should 
be  absolved  from  any  responsibility  for 
the  change  in  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  because,  due  to  the 
uncertainties  as  to  the  attendance  of 
Senators,  I  could  not  have  agreed  to  the 
request  as  it  was  originally  submitted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  make  these 
observations. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  JAVTTS,  and  other 
Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  been  most 
accommodating;  and  so  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and 
a  good  many  other  Senators  with  whom 
this  question  was  discussed. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  tMr.  B^eatinq]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  statements  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  de- 
sire to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 
Has  the  Chair  ruled  that  if  the  motion 
to  table  this  constitutional  motion  were 
to  carry,  the  Senate  would  then  revert 
to  the  original  motion,  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AkdersonI, 
to  take  up  the  resolution  to  amend  the 
rules? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  correct.  TTie  Chair 
realizes  that  a  point  of  order  could  be 
tabled,  in  which  case  the  Senate  would 
revert  to  the  question  before  the  Senate 
before  the  point  of  order  was  raised. 
An  amendment  could  be  tabled,  but  that 
action  would  not  necessarily  table 
everything  else  which  might  have  been 
brought  before  the  Senate. 

Rule  XVII  provides  that  when  an 
amendment  proposed  to  any  pending 
measure  is  laid  on  the  table,  it  shall  not 


carry  with  it  or  prejudice  such  a  meas- 
ure. If  that  motion  were  tabled,  the 
question  would  then  recur  on  the  orig- 
inal Anderson  motion  to  take  up  the 
resolution.  On  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Chair  could  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate,  the  Chair  would  like 
to  quote  very  briefly  the  question  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Clark]  the  other  evening: 

The  Vice  President  ruled  today  that  the 
constitutional  questions  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  decision  without  a  prelim- 
inary ruling  on  his  part,  and  with  this  I 
agree.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agree? 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  who  was  acting  majority 
leader  at  the  time,  said,  "Yes." 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tlien 
said: 

The  Vice  President  ruled  today,  and  even 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  agreed,  that  the 
Senate  could  change  its  rule  by  majority 
vote.  Does  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU 
agree? 

Mr.  Humphrey.    I  agree. 

The  Chair  would  hke  that  colloquy 
to  follow  the  statement  of  the  Chair  in 
response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  if 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  because  any  Senator  who  ob- 
jected would  be  subject  to  the  charge 
that  he  was  trying  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  acting 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  not  be 
the  position  of  the  majority  leader  or 
the  minority  leader,  because  every  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  Whenever  he  wants 
to  use  it,  he  has  the  privilege  of  so  doing, 
and  he  would  not  be  criticized  for  taking 
action  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  that  any 
Senator  can  object.  My  reason  for  not 
objecting  is  that  certainly  some  vote  is 
desirable  to  indicate  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate.  But  I  point  out  that  those 
of  us  who  are  seeking  to  change  the  rules 
will  make  no  progress  whether  the  mo- 
tion should  win  or  lose.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  that  he  will  not 
consider  a  vote  on  tabling  as  a  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  pending  submission. 
Therefore,  if  the  motion  to  table  should 
win,  it  would  mean  that  the  que.stion 
would  then  recil!'  on  the  original  An- 
derson motion  which  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  the  filibuster.  If  it  should  lose, 
we  would  still  be  in  this  filibuster  on  the 
constitutional  proposal  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  must  join  Ln  the  remark  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  this  is  a  "heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose"  proposition. 

I  understand  the  problems  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  recognize  that  he  has 
his  problems  as  we  all  do.  Perhaps  if 
the  unanimous  consent  were  worded  as 
it  was  yesterday,  there  would  be  objec- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Georgia.  But  if  that  were 
the  agreement,  the  Senate  would  have  a 
genuine  opportvmity  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  constitutional  issue. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  never  indicated  what  the  implica- 
tions or  merits  of  the  tabling  motion 
might  be,  other  than  to  say  that  it  is 
obvious  to  every  Senator  that  when  a 
niotion  to  table  fails,  debate  is  not  shut 
off.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  debate 
is  shut  off.  The  Chair  desires  to  stand 
on  that  position  with  respect  to  that 
motion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  that  was  the  position  of 
the  distinguished  Vice  President.  We 
all  know  the  effect  of  a  tabling  motion 
under  the  Vice  President's  rulings.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  view  of  the  Vice 
President  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  shut  off  the  filibuster  if  the  mo- 
tion to  table  fails. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  have  been  taken  to  task  time  and 
again  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  and  probably 
it  will  not  be  the  last.  He  has  said  that 
my  intention  is  to  gag  the  Senate.  To 
the  contrary,  I  was  trying  to  map  out  a 
coui-se  for  the  Chair,  consistent  with  the 
rules,  which  would  ungag  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  is  now  being  gagged,  because 
if  the  motion  succeeds,  the  constitu- 
tional question  will  no  longer  be  before 
us.  If  it  fails,  we  still  will  not  have 
settled  the  question.  Either  way.  we  will 
not  have  voted  on  it.  As  the  Senators 
from  California  and  New  York  have  said, 
we  will  have  gotten  exactly  nowhere. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  Chair 
must  recognize  that,  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  constitution- 
ally elected,  certain  powers  have  been 
given  him  by  the  Constitution — not  by 
us,  but  by  the  people.  Whether  those 
powers  are  exercised  or  not — and  the 
Chair  indicates  that  he  will  not  do  so — 
they  must  be  exercised  some  day.  The 
whole  process  of  government  can  be 
frustrated  completely  by  what  is  going 
on  at  the  will  of  one-third  of  the  Senate, 
at  most — perhaps  even  less.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  process  we  confront — and  we 
all  know  it — leads  absolutely  nowhere. 

What  I  was  saying  to  the  Chair  was 
as  follows:  The  Chair  does  not  by  law 
have  to  submit  a  constitutional  question 
to  the  Senate.  Although  the  precedents 
may  say  so,  we  have  shattered  many 
precedents.  With  the  coming  of  the 
atomic  age,  a  great  many  of  our  firmest 
precedents  have  been  shattered. 

If  the  constitutional  question  is  then 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  as  the  Chair 
has  the  right  to  do.  by  law  and  by  tradi- 
tion— and  the  Chair  is  within  his  rights 
in  doing  it — and  the  Senate  in  some  way 
manifests  its  will  on  the  question,  that 
will  be  a  show  vote.  That  is  all  we  are 
talking  about.  When  the  Senate  has 
manifested  its  will,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  can  then  say.  "I  will 
put  the  question."  Then  if  a  Senator 
rises  and  says,  "I  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,"  as  well  he  might,  the  rule 
itself  provides  for  a  motion  to  table  the 


appeal.  That  is  rule  XX.  the  same  one 
the  Chair  is  reading.  That  would  con- 
firm the  decision  of  the  Vice  President. 
Then  the  Vice  President  would  put  the 
constitutional  question,  "May  the  Sen- 
ate close  debate?"  The  Chair  could  add. 
•The  question  shall  be  voted  on."  That 
is  how  the  Vice  President  could  exercise 
his  authority. 

The  Vice  Presidency  is  not  a  hollow 
shell.  Often  it  has  been  filled  by  men  of 
the  most  outstanding  attainments  pos- 
sible in  our  Nation,  and  that  is  certainly 
true  of  the  present  dbcupant  of  that 
office.  History  shows  that  it  is  a  great 
and  vital  office  in  our  Government.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is. 

This  is  the  course  that  I  was  outlin- 
ing. I  was  not  seeking  to  gag  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  be  only  gagging  mys3lf 
and  all  of  my  colleagues.  That  would 
be  most  unfair.  What  I  was  suggesting 
was  a  way  in  which  the  Senate  could 
vote  on  the  historic  constitutional  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate 
should  vote  "nay"  on  the  motion  to 
table,  and  the  Chair  should  follow  what 
I  believe  would  be  the  practice,  the  Sen- 
ate would  again  have  to  vote  "yea"  or 
"nay"  on  the  constitutional  question. 
Then  the  Vice  President  would  be  armed 
with  the  necessary  authority  from  the 
Senate. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  Senate  get 
its  teeth  into  that  question?  I  was  only 
trying  to  outline  a  way  in  which  the 
Chair  could  enable  the  Senate  to  get  its 
teeth  into  that  question,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  being  filibustered 
to  death. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
Vice  President  read  to  the  Senate  a  part 
of  a  colloquy  engaged  in  on  the  floor  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  myself.  In  that  col- 
loquy the  Vice  President  correctly  stated 
that  I  had  said  that  I  thought  he  was 
within  his  rights  in  submitting  this 
constitutional  question  to  the  Senate. 
But  the  Vice  President  stopped  short  of 
reading  the  further  comments  which  I 
made  at  that  time,  which  were  as 
follows : 

That  at  some  point  the  time  must 
come  when  the  Vice  President  will  have 
to  submit  for  a  vote  on  the  merits  the 
question  which  is  before  the  Senate  for 
a  decision;  otherwise  the  Senate  falls 
into  chaos  and  anarchy.  Otherwise  a 
small  group  of  able,  honest,  intelligent 
but  willful  men  will  have  been  able  to 
frustrate  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Senate,  by  majority  vote,  to  change  its 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  session. 

My  point  in  that  colloquy  was  then 
and  is  now  that  at  some  point  the  time 
comes  when  authority  must  intervene 
to  avoid  chaos  and  anarchy  and  permit 
the  Senate  to  perform  its  constitutional 
function. 

A  few  days  ago  reference  was  made  to 
a  great  many  precedents  under  which 
the  constitutional  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  a  decision  by 
the  Presiding  Officer.  But  I  challenge 
the    parliamentarians    to    unearth    one 


when  that  submission  of  the  constitu- 
tional question  to  the  Senate  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  filibuster.  I  ask  my  parUa- 
mentarian  friends,  in  each  Instance  did 
not  the  Senate,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  constitutional 
question?  Unless  there  can  be  found  in 
the  precedents  cases  in  which  filibusters 
followed  the  submission  of  the  constitu- 
tional question,  then  I  say  the  precedents 
are  worthless — absolutely  worthless — 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  t>e  he  the  Vice  President  or  any- 
body else — to  prevent  chaos,  to  prevent 
anarchy,  to  prevent  the  good  name  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
continmng  to  fall  into  disrepute  across 
the  civilized  world — to  put  the  question 
to  a  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  not  the  Vice  President  who  proposed 
to  table  the  motion.  He  should  not  be 
blamed  for  it. 

The  Vice  President,  in  my  judgment, 
has  been  fulfilling  all  of  the  duties  of  his 
office.  In  effect,  what  some  Senators  are 
asking  is  that  he  exceed  his  responsibil- 
ity, that  he  exceed  his  duties,  that  he 
exceed  what  the  Constitution  impKises 
upon  him;  namely,  to  preside  over  the 
Senate  according  to  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  past,  when  con- 
stitutional questions  were  submitted  by 
the  Vice  President,  there  was  no  filibus- 
ter, but  that  is  no  special  tribute  to  the 
Presiding  Officers  of  those  times.  That 
is  a  tribute  to  the  Senate,  or  else  a  re- 
fiection  of  what  was  the  issue. 

For  Senators  to  stand  up  and  say  that 
the  Vice  President,  who  is  simply  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  this  body,  must  save 
the  Senate  from  itself  is.  in  my  judgment, 
most  unfair.  If  anybody  is  on  trial  to- 
day it  is  not  the  Presiding  Officer  but  it 
is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  means.  They  may  be  hard  and 
difficult,  but  if  we  want  to  save  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  reputable  body  itself,  or  if  we 
want  to  save  the  reputation  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate with  the  public,  which  seems  to  be  of 
more  concern  to  some  Senators  than 
the  operation  of  the  Senate  itself,  then 
let  us  proceed  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion or  according  to  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
adopting  new  rules  and  not  attempt  to 
put  the  burden  on  the  Vice  President, 
who  is  fulfilling  all  his  responsibilities 
and  obligations  at  the  present  time. 
Let  us  not  ask  him  to  act  either  in  the 
place  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the 
Senate,  but  to  continue  as  he  has  in  of- 
fice showing  respect  for  the  Office  of 
President  and  respect  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  the  sub- 
stantive point  they  have  made. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  we  all  recognize 
that  under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate 
and  imder  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Vice  President  is  within  his  rights  to,  and 
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under  the  precedents  properly  does,  sub- 
mit constitutional  questions  to  the 
Senate. 

I  think  the  point  has  been  made  very 
tellingly  by  both  the  colleagues  whom  I 
have  mentioned  that  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  the  Vice  President  will  be  to  do 
more  than  this.    I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  to  the  Vice  President  when  that 
time  will  arise,  but  it  is  quite  true  that 
he  is  noi  merely  a  figurehead.    He  is  a 
constitutional  o£Bcer  and  is  constitution- 
ally the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body, 
and  if  a  filibuster  can  prevent  this  body 
from  acting  through  a  majority  on  a 
constitutional  question,  then  I  suggest 
yery,  very  definitely  that  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  and  Penh^lvania 
are  utterly  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Vice  President  does  share  a  responsibil- 
ity to  exercise  all  powers  he  may  have 
in  whatever  way  and  at  whatever  time. 
of  course,  seems  to  him  to  be  the  most 
appropriate— but  he  cannot  avoid  it— to 
help  the  Senate  come  to  a  conclusion 
which  will  permit  a  majority  of  Senators 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  function. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair 
would  like  to  observe  at  this  point,  with- 
out objection,  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,   the   Senator   from   New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey are  aware  that  the  Chair  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  a  public  official  has  never 
been  reluctant  to  exercise  his  responsi- 
bilities or  to  use  any  powers  that  he 
might  have  in  the  pursuit  of  discharging 
his  duties.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
criticism  as  the  Chair  has  had  in  that 
connection  has  been  that  he  used  all  the 
power  he  possessed  Instead  of  a  part  of 
it,  as  some  of  the  Senators  may  recall. 
This  is  not  a  question,  as  the  Chair 
sees  it,  of  whether  the  Vice  President  is 
a  flgtirehead.    It  is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er  the  Vice  President  is  going  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  a  responsibility  and  a 
power  which  he  does  not  have. 

The  question  is,  simply  stated:  Does 
the  Vice  President  choose  to  appoint 
himself  a  dictator  of  the  Senate  to  carry 
oat  the  f  imctions  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  rules,  and  the  precedents 
Of  the  Senate? 

There  have  been  37  Vice  Presidents. 
None  of  them  has  ever  sought  to  follow 
or  even  indicated  that  he  would  follow 
the  suggestions  and  advice  given  by  the 
Senators  here  today. 

The  Chair  asked  Senators  the  other 
day  to  give  any  citation  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  in  the  rules,  or  In  the  precedents 
for  the  Chair  to  exercise  the  authority 
that  they  sought  to  have  him  exercise. 
They  could  not  give  a  single  precedent 
They  could  not  point  to  a  single  rule. 
They  could  not  point  to  a  single  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution. 

What  they  did  was  that  they  sought  to 
ask  the  Chair  to  make  rules  for  them- 
selves that  they  could  not  deal  with 
themselves. 

The  Ccmstltution  says  that  the  Vice 
President  shall  be  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Chair  believes  that  means 
that  he  is  to  preside  over  the  Senate  and 
that  his  duties  shall  be  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate,  and  not  to  assume  the  au- 


thority of  a  military  junta  and  start 
saying  to  the  Senators  what  their  rules 
win  be. 

The  other  evening  I  did  not  read  all 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
said,  because  I  thought  it  would  take  too 
long.  I  read  the  question  and  answer 
which  were  in  point  on  submitting  this 
question.  The  Senator  said  a  good  deal 
about  his  conception  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  I  did  not  read,  but  since  he 
has  read  it  into  the  Record  I  shoufti  like 
to  read  the  paragraph  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  was  then 
the  acting  majority  leader,  said  in  reply. 
This  is  only  apart: 

Let  me  say  In  all  candor  that  I  was  Im- 
pressed today  by  the  debate.  I  eat  and  lis- 
tened. I  believe  that  the  majority  leader  and 
others  made  a  point.  Much  as  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Vice  President  rule  In  my  favor, 
I  believe  they  made  a  point. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  any  of  my  colleagues,  but  the 
Senator  asked  me  an  honest  que«tlon  and  I 
will  give  him  an  honest  answer.  I  am  not 
sure  I  want  to  give  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  choke  off  debate. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  Itself  face 
the  responsibility. 

That  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr. Humphrey]. 

The  100  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  and  the 
duty  to  give  the  Vice  President  whatever 
power  they  want  him  to  have  as  Pre- 
siding Officer  under  the  rules.  But.  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  choke  off  debate  at 
times,  this  Vice  President  is  never  going 
to  choke  it  off  except  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  visionary  opinions  of 
a  few  who  ask  the  Chair  to  do  something 
for  them  that  is  reserved  to  them  under 
the  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presiding  Officer  need  have  no  worry 
that  any  extraordinary  powers  will  be 
allocated  to  the  Vice  President.  As  the 
Presiding  Officer  has  so  ably  Indicated, 
what  is  the  Senate's  business  the  Senate 
will  attend  to  and  attend  to  alone. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  rose. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  very  brief  statement.  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  xuidertake  to  defend 
the  Vice  President  in  regard  to  the  state- 
ments made  out  of  the  fnostration  of 
some  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
critical  of  his  position.  He  is  well  able 
to  defend  himself  and  his  rulings  refute 
all  unworthy  imputations  against  his 
fairness  and  objectives. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  have  not  taken  him  to  task. 
All  I  stated  was  that,  in  my  judgment, 
if  the  Senate  and  the  Vice  President  fol- 
lowed the  course  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  suggested,  we  would  not 
only  have  a  gag  rule  in  the  Senate,  but 
also  we  would  have  an  absolute  dictator 
sitting  In  the  Vice  President's  chair  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  the  Senate.  That 
is  my  view.  I  stated  it,  as  I  had  a  right 
to  do.  If  the  Senator  thinks  that  is 
taking  him  to  task,  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
that  opinion.  I  say  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  making 
a    dictator    of    this    Vice    President — 


though  I  am  devoted  to  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent— or  any  other  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able school  of  thought  in  this  counti-y 
that  the  Congress  is  completely  out- 
moded; that  it  served  some  purpose  in 
the  late  1700's  and  the  early  1800's,  but 
is  now  outmoded;  that,  some  way  or 
another,  through  some  mystic  formula, 
we  should  remove  the  Congress  from  its 
position  as  one  of  the  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  of  our  Government, 
and  that  we  should  depend  for  the  regu- 
lation of  our  daily  lives  upon  some  edict 
or  ukase  or  decree  handed  down  by  a 
super  brain  trust  somewhere  that  has  a 
bit  more  knowledge  of  what  is  best  for 
our  people  than  the  people  have  ex- 
pressed for  themselves  in  the  election  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  philosophy.  I 
do  not  think  the  Congress  is  outmoded. 
I  think  we  have  indeed  come  to  tragic 
days  if  we  should  depend  upon  procla- 
mations and  ukases  of  any  brain  trusters 
from  whatever  great  educational  institu- 
tion they  may  come,  or  even  if  they  are 
permitted  to  come  from  two  or  three 
great  educational  institutions  or  all  the 
educational  institutions.  I  would  still  be 
opposed  to  their  issuing  any  orders  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  law,  unless  they 
had  gone  before  the  people  who  were 
going  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by 
those  laws  for  election  to  public  office. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
not  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  will  not 
as  long  as  Members  of  Congress  meet 
their  responsibilities.  Of  course,  we  may 
differ  as  to  what  those  responsibilities 
are. 

Some  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  this 
question  have  complained  somewhat 
about  this  unanimous-consent  request. 
One  of  the  things  that  prompted  me  to 
agree  to  it  was  the  fact  that  I  had  under- 
stood— indeed,  I  had  read  in  the  press — 
that  some  kind  of  roundrobin  was  being 
circulated  and  that  all  Senators  were 
being  approached  and  asked  to  sign  a 
dociunent  indicating  that  they  favored 
this  or  that,  and  that  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  country  to  demonstrate 
what  the  views  of  certain  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  on  some  of  the  issues. 

It  occiu-red  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  more  orderly  to  have  had  a  vote  on 
this  motion.  A  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  will  be  at  least  an  expression  of  the 
Senate.  We  will  see  if  51  Senators  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table.  If  they  do, 
I  will  admit  that  the  proponents  will' 
have  made  at  least  a  point.  It  will  not 
be  a  point  that  will  be  completely  com- 
pelling to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  great 
faith  in  the  people.  We  will  still  try  to 
point  out  to  the  people  how  greatly  in 
error  51  Senators  were  in  voting  to  hold 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body, 
if  that  number  of  the  Members  accept 
that  fiction  and  vote  against  tabling  the 
shortcut  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [  Mr. 
AntEN]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  Inferred  here  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent might  become  either  a  dictator  or  a 
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figurehead,  depending  on  whose  views 
he  subscribes  to.  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence during  this  debate  that  the  Vice 
President  desires  to  become  either  a  dic- 
tator or  a  figurehead,  but  that  he  simply 
desires  to  fill  his  position  as  Presiding 
OflQcer  of  the  Senate,  as  he  is  supposed 
to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said  that  "the  time  has  come."  I  agree 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
weigh  values,  and  we  should  weigh  the 
value  of  attempting  to  decide  an  issue 
which  has  been  debated  since  colonial 
days,  and  devote  our  time  to  that  ques- 
tion, for  the  next  few  weeks  or  months, 
or  whether  we  should  go  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States. 

We  have  some  pretty  important  mat- 
ters coming  before  the  Congress,  matters 
affecting  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  welfare  of  every  person 
living  in  it.  We  have  matters  relating 
to  the  national  defense.  Are  we  going 
to  let  the  Senate  continue  to  debate  and 
debate  until  it  appears  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  while  other  nations 
that  may  be  our  opponents  in  another 
war  go  ahead  and  prepare  themselves 
for  it? 

We  have  to  consider  the  matter  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  coimtries,  which 
is  of  extreme  importance  right  now. 
There  are  ambassadors  waiting  to  take 
their  positions  in  foreign  countries.  We 
block  them  while  we  debate  something 
else  week  after  week,  possibly  month 
after  month,  if  an  end  is  not  put  to  the 
debate. 

While  I  normally  would  have  sym- 
pathy with  proponents  of  a  lower  p>er- 
centage  of  Members  of  the  Senate  being 
permitted  to  choke  off  fihbusters,  I  con- 
sider the  business  and  the  defense  of 
this  country  and  our  relationships  with 
other  countries  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
ready  to  table  the  original  motions  and 
all  motions  pertaining  to  it  and  proceed 
with  the  essential  business  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  it  very  clear  indeed  that  neither 
I  nor  any  other  Senator  who  desires  to 
change  rule  XXII  is  seeking,  expressly, 
implicitly,  or  Indirectly,  to  make  a  dic- 
tator out  of  the  Vice  President.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  our  thoughts. 
All  we  have  said  is  that  the  time  will 
come — and  I  believe  it  will  come  soon — 
when  we  will  be  justified  in  asking  the 
Vice  President  to  exercise  his  unques- 
tioned and  undoubted  rights,  under 
rule  XX  of  the  Senate,  entitled  "Ques- 
tions of  Order." 

I  invite  the  attention  of  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  that  rule.  It  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senate  Is  dividing,  and.  unless  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Pre- 
rJdlng  Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Senate.  When  an  api>eal  Is 
taken,  any  subsequent  question  of  order 
which  may  arise  before  the  decision  of  such 
appeal  shaU  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer    without    debate;    and    every    appeal 


therefrom    shall    be    decided    at    once,    and 
without  debate. 

That  rule  clearly  gives  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent authority  to  submit  to  the  Senate, 
without  debate,   the   Anderson  motion. 

The  Vice  President  is  quite  within  his 
right  in  submitting  the  question  to  the 
Senate,  Instead  of  deciding  it  immedi- 
ately without  debate,  but  he  has  the 
right  and  duty  at  some  point  to  exercise 
his  authority  under  rule  XX  to  permit 
the  Senate  to  resume  the  normal  con- 
duct of  its  business,  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  so  anxiously  seeks. 

May  I  point  out  that  this  question  has 
come  before  the  Senate  four  times  since 
I  was  elected  to  this  body.  I  suggest 
this  is  the  time  to  decide  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  even  if  it  means  other  busi- 
ness must  stand  aside  un^l  the  Senate 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  critical  problem  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  readjust  our 
procedures  to  the  needs  of  the  modem 
world  and  enable  the  Senate  to  exercise 
again  those  constitutional  functions 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  placed  upon 
it  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator  we  have  neglected  to  perform  in 
the  Senate  in  a  number  of  important 
areas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania,  because  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  from  the  South  understand 
my  position  on  civil  rights.  I  voted  for 
part  3 — for  all  rights.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  strat- 
egy now  being  followed,  although  I  shall 
not  elaborate  on  it  at  this  point.  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  the  strategy  being 
employed  to  bring  about  a  conclusion  of 
this  matter,  because  In  my  opinion  we 
are  engaged  in  an  exercise  in  futility. 
I  would  rather  expend  myself,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  exhaust  myself,  in  fight- 
ing specifically  for  cIvU  rights,  and  in 
exalting  the  dignity  of  man.  Instead  of 
fighting  over  what  a  nile  should  be.  I 
think  this  strategy  is  wrong,  but  I  will 
talk  about  it  at  another  time. 

However,  addressing  myself  to  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him,  how  long  has  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  been  a  question  of  order? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  answer  is 
very  clear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  do  not  believe  it  Is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  have  me  answer  the  question,  or  does 
he  wish  to  make  another  speech? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  wait  to  have 
the  Senator  give  me  his  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  very  clear,  in  my 
view.  The  right  of  free  speech  continues 
to  exist  until  reasonable  debate  has  been 
had,  which  is  a  matter  of  opinion  of 
each  individual  Senator.  It  exists  until 
reasonable  debate  has  exhausted  the 
possibility  of  fruitful  discussion.  I  be- 
lieve that  time  comes  when  the  merits 
of  the  case  have  been  exposed  fully — 
perhaps  only  once,  but  fully — by  every 
Senator  who  desires  to  speak  on  the 
merits  of  a  proposition. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island — and  he  knows  he  is  my  friend — 


that  we  have  come  very  close  to  that 
point  in  the  last  15  days. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  reasonableness,  a  question  for  the 
Senate  itself  to  decide?  If  this  body 
cannot  do  it,  how  can  we  expect  the  Vice 
President  to  do  it  for  us?  How  can  we 
expect  him  to  decide  what  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  expect  him  to. 
The  Senate  should  do  it.  The  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
whether  it  has  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  quesUon  not 
subject  to  debate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  after  a  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  would  the  matter 
of  reasonable  time  not  be  subject  to 
debate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  have  me  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  that  the  same  In- 
herent right  exists  as  exists  in  every 
other  legislative  body  in  the  civilized 
world,  when  a  constitutional  question  of 
importance  comes  before  it.  When  such 
a  question  comes  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  should  be  able  to  debate  it  but  for 
a  reasonable  time  only.  What  I  am 
seeking  to  have  is  a  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  constitutional  question 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who,  I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  will  agree.  Is  a  splendid 
Senator  and  feels  exactly  on  this  subject 
as  I  believe  the  majority  Jkf  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hold  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  high  regard  and  I 
agree  implicitly  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  now  occupies  the 
Chair,  conducted  himself  with  restraint 
and  with  decorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Have  I  said  he  has  not 
done  so? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  but  there  have 
been  some  implications  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  not  look  at  me  when  he  says  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  looking  at  the 
Senator,  but  I  do  not  charge  the  Senator 
with  anything,  I  am  addressing  the 
Senator,  It  is  nothing  short  of  courtesy 
to  look  at  a  Senator  when  I  am  address- 
ing him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  what  the  Senator 
sees  pleases  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  not  accused 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  of  any- 
thing. When  and  if  I  am  ready  to  do  so, 
I  will  do  it.  There  has  been  an  implica- 
tion as  to  the  motives  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Not  by  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  by  the 
Senator.  Let  me  say  that  I  believe  the 
Vice  President  is  absolutely  correct  in 
his  position  that  the  matter  of  constitu- 
tionality is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the 
body  of  the  Senate.  He  has  ruled  that 
that  question  Is  subject  to  debate.  The 
only  trouble  with  the  strategy  that  has 
been  employed  here  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  compounding  confusi(»i  upon  con- 
fusion. If  we  had  submitted  a  civil 
rights  bUl  and  had  had  it  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  situation 
would  be  entirely  different. 
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I  know  that  the  clamor  would  have 
been  raised  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  would  not  re- 
port it  from  the  committee.  I  can 
understand  why  he  might  not.  If  he  did 
not,  I  would  not  question  his  sincerity. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston]  would  not  vote  to 
report  a  civil  rights  bill  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  If  he  did  not.  I  could 
understand  why  he  would  not  do  so.  I 
would  not  question  his  sincerity. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  power 
of  the  majority.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  a  majority  has  never  exercised  the 
power  it  has.  If  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee refused  to  act,  we  could  rise  and  move 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  All  of  us  who 
deeply  believe  in  civil  rights  would  not 
then  appear  before  the  Nation  as  merely 
debating  day  in  and  day  out  a  rule  of 
the  Senate.  We  would,  instead,  be  fight- 
ing for  the  dignity  of  man.  We  would 
be  crusading  for  nobility.  We  are  not 
doing  that  now.  We  are  wasting  our 
days  over  how  a  rule  should  read, 
whether  it  should  provide  for  decision  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  or  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting.  We  should  have 
met  the  situation  by  introducing  pro- 
posed legislation.  We  could  then  move 
to  discharge  the  committee  if  it  did  not 
report  the  legislation.  Then  if  we 
should  get  ourselves  into  a  filibuster,  we 
would  be  fighting  for  something  wortli 
while. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     In  due  time  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Instead  of  doing  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing, what  do  we  do?  We  bring  in  a  reso- 
lution to  do  it  through  the  back  door, 
and  that  question  is  subject  to  unlimited 
debate.  Therefore,  we  are  now  engaged 
in  a  filibuster.  So  Senators  rise  and  talk 
under  the  rules,  which  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  speak  twice  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  only  twice.  However,  we  do 
not  have  the  patience  or  the  restraint 
to  wait  for  them  to  exhaust  themselves. 
There  are  times  when  those  of  us  who 
want  to  change  the  rule  would  rather  be 
heard  than  to  vote.  So  we  do  most  of  the 
talking,  and  we  give  the  opposition  an 
opportimity  to  rest,  while  we  do  the 
talking.  We  are  not  wise  enough  to  sit 
down  and  let  them  exhaust  themselves. 
They  can  talk  only  twice.  They  even- 
tually would  have  to  come  to  the  end  of 
their  talk,  even  though  it  might  take  a 
month  or  it  might  take  2  months,  or  3 
months,  or  the  whole  session.  However, 
we  would  get  to  a  vote  eventually.  As  it 
stands  now,  we  get  nowhere. 

After  they  have  talked  day  in  and  day 
out  on  one  proposition,  what  do  we  do? 
We  make  a  new  motion.  We  raise  a  con- 
stitutional question.  What  does  that 
do?  That  starts  them  all  over  again,  giv- 
ing them  another  opportunity  to  speak 
twice.  That  is  the  position  we  are  in 
today. 

Therefore  we  have  compounded  con- 
fusion. Now  we  are  clamoring:  "Let's 
vote.   Let's  vote." 
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So  we  will  vote  tomorrow  at  3  o'clock. 
On  what  will  we  vote?  It  will  be  a  vote 
to  decide  the  second  motion  that  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
What  do  we  do  then?  We  start  all  over 
again,  debating  the  question  whether  the 
Senate  will  give  the  right  to  the  Vice 
President  to  gag  the  Senate.  After  we 
get  through  with  that  filibuster,  where 
are  we?  We  go  back  to  the  earlier  reso- 
lution. Resolution  9.  which  once  more 
starts  everything  all  over.  When  we  get 
all  through,  what  are  we  fighting  over? 
We  are  fighting  over  a  change  in  the 
rule.  We  should  be  fighting  over  civil 
rights.  If  we  want  to  do  it  right,  we 
should  introduce  part  3  and  send  it  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  If  the 
committee  refuses  to  act,  we  can  move 
to  discharge  the  committee.  Then  we 
will  have  a  crusade.  We  should  not  be 
fighting  over  whether  it  should  be  three- 
fifths  or  two -thirds.  We  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  on  civil  rights. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  my  friend,  I  do  not 
know  who  planned  the  strategy.  I  am 
sorry,  because  indirectly  I  have  become 
a  part  of  it.  I  certainly  believe  it  has 
been  a  waste  of  time. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  two  points  in  reply  to  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  my  able  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  First,  speaking  for  my- 
self only,  I  do  not  consider  a  change  in 
the  rules  as  a  back-door  way  of  getting 
civil  rights  legislation.  Speaking  for 
myself  only,  I  believe  that  civil  rights  is 
only  one  of  many  matters  of  importance 
which  require  the  Senate  to  so  change 
its  rules  as  to  bring  these  rules  into  con- 
formity with  every  other  civilized  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world. 

Second.  I  think  if  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  were  to  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  last  2  weeks,  he 
would  inevitably  have  to  agree  with  me 
that  we  who  have  been  seeking  a  change 
in  the  rules  have  spoken  perhaps  one- 
third  or  one-quarter  as  much  as  our 
friends  from  the  South,  who  seek  to 
prevent  a  change  in  the  rules.  There- 
fore, it  is  imjust  to  charge  that  we  have 
talked  more  than  they  or.  indeed,  have 
done  anything  more  than  to  make  very 
simply,  usually  through  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httmphrey],  the 
points  on  which  we  rely  to  convince  the 
majority  of  Senators  that  the  rules 
should  be  changed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  made  a  statement  last 
year  that  the  only  way  in  which  civil 
rights  could  pass  the  Senate  was  by  a 
change  in  the  rules.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him.  I  think  that  if  we  would  enforce 
the  rights  of  the  majority,  if  we  would 
stay  here;  if  the  majority  leader  would 
say.  "I  move  to  recess."  or  "I  move  to 
adjourn."  and  the  majority  would  defeat 
that  motion,  and  would  stay  here  until 
every  Senator  who  wanted  to  speak 
against  civil  rights  had  his  opportunity 
to  speak  twice,  we  would  succeed.  But 
we  are  not  proceeding  in  that  way.  I 
say  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  is 
very  powerful.  It  has  tremendous  power. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  sometimes  we 


do  not  exercise  the  power  we  have.  We 
seek  to  give  it  to  the  Vice  President  and 
retreat  from  our  own  responsibilities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  that  if  the  Vice 
President,  in  his  judgment  and  wisdom— 
and  he  is  entitled  to  make  that  judgment 
in  accordance  with  his  wisdom;  I  do  not 
criticize  him  for  exercising  that  judg- 
ment— does  not  wish  to  exercise  the  un- 
questioned authority  which  he  has  under 
rule  XX,  then  our  only  alternative  is  to 
continue  to  have  the  Senate  recess  until 
each  Senator  has  spoken  twice;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  stay  here  and  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  simply  say,  in  con- 
elusion,  that  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Vice 
President  has  that  unquestioned  author- 
ity. If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
thinks  the  Vice  President  has  that  au- 
thority, he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  so. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can  give 
me  sound  proof  that  the  Vice  President 
has  that  authority.  I  heard  the  Senator 
read  rule  XX.  I  do  not  interpret  it  in 
the  way  he  does.  I  do  not  think  the 
right  to  speak  has  anything  to  do  with 
being  out  of  order.  I  think  the  right  to 
speak  is  an  inherent  right  possessed  by 
every  Senator.  I  do  not  think  rule  XX 
can  be  applied  so  as  to  allow  the  Vice 
President  to  gag  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Neither  does 
the  Chair  agree  that  he  has  that  right; 
neither  do  the  Parliamentarians.  Their 
unanimous  agreement  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  says  that  the 
question  of  order  is  the  same  as  a  motion, 
is  completely  in  error.  Rule  XX  applies 
only  to  questions  of  order,  and  it  vests 
discretion  with  respect  to  a  question  of 
order.  It  does  not  apply  to  a  motion.  If 
a  Senator  seeks  to  call  up  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  or  to  offer  an  amendment,  and 
there  is  objection,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  motion  and  to  get  a  majority  vote. 

So.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  and  of 
the  Parliamentarians,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  understand  rule 
XX. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Chair  needs  any  intervention  by  me 
either  as  to  his  meticulous  observance  of 
all  the  amenities  of  the  Senate,  or  with 
respect  to  his  knowledge  of  the  rules. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  used  to  sit  down  here.  I 
thought  he  knew  more  about  the  rules 
than  I  cared  to  have  him  know.  So  I 
have  no  doubt  about  his  knowledge  and 
his  circumspect  observance  of  the  rules. 
But  I  would  intrude  an  entirely  earthy 
note.  The  minority  is  holding  a  policy 
luncheon,  at  which  world -shaking  mat- 
ters will  be  discussed.  I  am  wondering 
if  I  could  not  get  the  majority  leader  to 
ask  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  to  put  the  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object.  I  hope  that  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  New   York,   who   is  seeking 
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recognition,  has  finished,  we  may  get 
action  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  could  not.  In  self-respect,  hear 
the  blinding  eloquence  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  without  responding. 
I  love  his  eloquence,  but  it  is  blinding,  be- 
cause I  have  made  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from 
part  in  and  other  civil  rights  measxires. 
That  motion  went  on  the  calendar,  after 
debate  until  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  upon  the  calendar  it  rested.  It  could 
not  be  brought  up,  because  it  was  known 
full  well  that  it  would  run  into  a  fili- 
buster. 

Second.  I  do  not  yield  to  anyone  in  my 
admiration  of  and  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  the  civil 
rights  issue.  I  know  that  he  will  under- 
stand my  feelings  on  that  point.  I  do 
not  question  at  all  that  his  devotion  is 
as  sincere  as  mine.  But  I  do  feel  that 
having  seen  motions  to  table  succeed,  in- 
cluding motion  on  part  III  itself,  which 
is  dear  to  my  heart,  and  which  I  think 
the  Senator,  very  properly,  applied  as 
almost  an  acid  test  on  the  civil  rights 
issue — having  seen  motions  to  table  suc- 
ceed under  the  threat  of  a  filibuster, 
which  resides  in  the  hands  of  one -third 
of  the  Senate,  I  must  respectfully  say 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  attributes  and 
the  equities  of  the  application  of  this 
rule  to  many  other  issues,  the  Senate 
has  always  labored  under  this  difBculty. 
After  all,  it  has  been  on  the  civU  rights 
issue  that  we  have  never  succeeded  in 
getting  cloture,  even  when  the  Senate 
sat  around  the  clock. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  when  he  was 
the  majority  leader,  kept  our  nose  to  the 
grindstone,  so  that  we  got  at  least  some- 
thing. We  did  not.  by  any  means,  get 
what  the  majority  of  the  Senate  wanted. 
We  have  never  succeeded  on  a  civil  rights 
measure  by  cloture.  Even  if  we  had 
succeeded  by  reason  of  cloture,  we  would 
have,  reading  history  backward,  succeed- 
ed in  only  two  or  three  civil  rights  meas- 
ures; and  in  a  total  of  25  attempts  at 
cloture,  we  succeeded  in  only  5. 

I  therefore  say  this,  and  I  shall  con- 
clude: I  do  not  challenge  the  feeling, 
the  desire,  and  the  passionate  interests 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  at  all; 
but  I  do  say.  in  all  sincerity,  and  based 
upon  these  facts,  that  he  should  not 
challenge  our  sincerity,  we  who  feel  that 
this  rule  is  a  very  critical  and  important 
issue  of  civil  rights,  and  of  many  other 
things,  and  that  we  are  not  merely  fenc- 
ing or  wasting  time  about  a  change  of 
the  rules.  Indeed,  I  wish  the  country 
understood  this  situation  even  better. 

We  are  going  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
process  by  which  civil  rights  and  other 
kinds  of  proposed  legislation  are  twisted 
and  shaped  in  this  Chamber  by  a  small 
minority.  All  we  want  to  do  Is  to  make 
the  minority  a  little  bit  bigger. 

In  all  fairness  to  us,  we  are  fighting 
a  battle,  as  Is  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  But  when  he  speaks  about  a  new 
motion  being  made,  any  Senator  could 
make  a  motion  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing question,  which  is  the  consideration 
of  the  Anderson  motion — it  would  not 
have  to  be  the  Anderson  motion — and 
our  southern  friends  would  be  entitled  to 
make  two  speeches  again. 


It  Is  possible  to  break  a  fUlbuster  by 
holding  sessions  around  the  clock;  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  bresk  •  filibuster  on 
civil  rights,  even  by  that  method,  and 

the  Senator,  I  think,  well  knows  it.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  does  not  agree  with 
me,  but  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 
1960  fell  far  short  of  the  mark,  not  be- 
cause the  majority  did  not  want  them, 
but  because  we  had  that  gun  at  our 
heads;  we  could  not  break  the  filibuster. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  process  of  attri- 
tion produced  the  minimum,  just  about 
what  we  had  to  take  in  the  absence  of 
some  change  in  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  is  the  Senator 
from  New  York  so  fearful  of  a  filibuster 
on  a  motion  to  discharge  the  committee, 
when  that  is  precisely  where  we  are  now 
in  the  changing  of  the  rule?  I  never 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  propo- 
nents of  such  motions;  I  merely  say  the 
strategy  is  wrong.  We  are  all  boxed  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  We  arc  getting 
nowhere. 

If  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  suc- 
ceeds tomorrow,  we  shall  be  back  pre- 
cisely where  we  are  now,  at  this  verj' 
moment.  If  the  motion  does  not  carry, 
we  shall  revert  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
on  Senate  Resolution  9.  We  are  getting 
nowhere,  and  are  getting  there  fast. 

The  reason  why  our  argument  becomes 
weaker  day  by  day  is  that  many  Sena- 
tors will  vote  for  cloture  on  civil  rights 
but  will  not  vote  for  cloture  to  change 
the  rules.  So  if  we  are  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  fihbuster,  let  us  run  that  risk  when 
we  talk  about  the  dignity  of  man,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  talk  about  when 
we  talk  about  civil  rights.  We  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  invoke  cloture 
if  we  sought  to  invoke  it  on  civil  rights 
rather  than  on  a  change  of  the  rules.  I 
repeat,  there  are  many  Senators  who 
would  vote  for  cloture  on  civil  rights 
measures,  because  they  believe  in  civil 
rights,  but  who  will  not  vote  for  cloture 
on  a  proposal  to  change  the  rules. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  only  say  to  the  Senator 
that  history  is  against  him.  We  have  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  cloture  under  this 
rule  on  a  single  civil  rights  proposal. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  yet  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  cloture  by  this  pro- 
cedure, and  we  will  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining it  now,  either. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  we  do  not  fight  the 
main  battle  in  that  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  cannot  fight 
it  on  this,  either. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Oh.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  want  the  discussion  today,  to 
which  I  listened  very  attentively  through- 
out, to  be  concluded  without  some  very 
brief  remarks  on  my  part  as  to  what  I 
believe  are  the  fundamentals  involved 
in  the  debate  and  the  discussion  as  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote 
tomorrow. 

I  make  that  statement  because  I  be- 
lieve that  at  times  it  requires  courage, 
intelligence  and  much  thought  to  obey 
the  precedents  that  have  been  built  up 
through  the  history  of  our  Government. 
I  believe  the  Vice  President,  in  referring 
to  the  Senate  the  question  of  decWing 
constitutional  questions,  followed  one  of 


the  fimdamenui  principles  upon  which 
our  CoDstitution  and  our  laws  have  been 
built.  I  make  that  statement  because 
the  ruling  recognizes  the  Independence 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  executive.  Today  the 
Vice  President  is  a  part  of  the  executive 
f  imction  of  our  Government,  and  not  the 
legislative.  So  in  referring  constitution- 
al questions  to  the  Senate  to  decide,  the 
Vice  President  has  exercised  his  powers 
very  wisely. 

The  second  fundamental  question  with 
which  we  are  concerned  today  relates  to 
the  reason  for  the  continuity  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  a  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment provided  in  our  Constitution 
by  our  forefathers.  The  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  Senate  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  we  wanted  Members  to  have 
experience.  We  wanted  intelligence 
backed  by  experience  to  continue  in  our 
legislative  body  until  new  Senators  com- 
ing in  had  had  an  opportimlty  to  obtain 
a  degree  of  experience.  That  is  so  pro- 
vided in  order  to  protect  minorities. 
Also,  that  Is  in  order  to  protect  the 
theories  and  the  practices  upon  which 
our  Government  has  been  based.  That  Is 
a  fundamental  reason  for  the  continuity 
of  the  Senate.  I  feel  very  strongly  that, 
regardless  of  any  issue,  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body,  and  thus  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  rules  to  guide  it. 

The  third  fundamental  point  relates  to 
the  question  of  civil  rights.  Many  Sen- 
ators, including  myself,  wish  to  continue 
to  elaborate  upon  the  problems  of  civil 
rights.  "They  desire  to  give  all  our  citi- 
zens a  better  and  more  equsJ  opportu- 
nity. But  that  is  another  fundamental 
question  in  Itself.  We  will  not  decide 
that  question  now.  We  will  not  assist  in 
the  civil  rights  program,  with  much  of 
which  I  agree,  unless  we  live  up  to  the 
fundamentals  on  which  our  Government 
has  been  based  and  built.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  beUeve  we  should  take  the 
action  we  sire  taking  today  after  so  many 
days  of  debate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Chair  as  an 
individual  Presiding  Officer  for  taking 
the  stand  and  the  attitude  the  Chair  has 
assumed  today  and  took  in  recent  days, 
first,  to  refer  to  the  Senate  the  decision 
of  any  constitutional  question,  and.  sec- 
ond, not  to  be  drawn  into  making  deci- 
sions on  parliamentary  inquiries  that  are 
not  essential  at  the  moment,  but  are 
placed  on  the  basis  of  hypothetical  ques- 
tioros  assuming  what  may  happen. 

The  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  is  to 
make  decisions  on  points  of  order  and 
other  questions  when  they  are  clearly  a 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
making  decisions  on  parliamentary  in- 
quiries about  situations  that  may  or  may 
not  become  realities. 

I  commend  the  Vice  President,  who  is 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  time.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  is  proceeding  now  to  a 
vote  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  a  decision 
on  the  question  of  the  rules;  we  want  to 
see  that  question  cleared  up  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier I  stated  that  there  was  much  co- 
operation by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  In  that  connection,  I 
neglected  to  mention  that  among  those 
who  were  most  accommodating  when  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  them  were 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
who  has  a  resolution  at  the  desk,  and  also 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  whose  motion  is  now  pend- 
ing. I  wish  to  have  the  Record  show 
clearly  that  all  these  Senators  on  both 
sides  were  very  accommodating  in  try- 
ing to  reach  a  reasonable  agreement 
which  could  be  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time. 


January  30 


ORDER  FOR  RECBSS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  has  been  entered  into,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  that  the  Senate  convene  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  be  changed  to 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  merely  wish 
to  ask  how  long  the  majority  leader  be- 
lieves the  Senate  will  be  in  session  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  can 
take  a  recess  at  any  time  from  now  on. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  have  the  Senate  vote  at  a  time 
certain  on  tomorrow  on  at  least  one 
motion,  I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  will 
suspend  their  hold  upon  unanimous- 
consent  requests  that  committees  may 
meet  tomorrow  morning  prior  to  the 
session  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will 
meet  at  noon  tomorrow;  so  the  commit- 
tees can  meet. 

And  so  far  as  the  Senator's  desire, 
along  with  that  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  is  concerned — I  refer  to  the 
desire  to  have  a  bill  referred  to  another 
committee — that  action  may  be  taken 
right  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Very  well. 


be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
•the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  451)  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of 
wild  birds  and  animals  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling their  number,  and  that  the  bill 


MEETINGS  AND  HEARINGS  OF 

COMMERCE  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  announce,  for  the  Record — because 
there  has  been  considerable  confusion 
about  committee  meetings — that  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  two  or  three 
important  nominations  and  some  other 
business  to  handle,  and  had  planned  to 
meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
I  wish  to  announce  for  the  Record  and 
for  the  benefit  of  other  committee  mem- 
bers— I  see  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others  here— that  the  committee  will 
meet  tomorrow  at  10:30  a.m.;  and  we 
shall  see  whether  it  can  get  these  nomi- 
nations on  the  way. 


SENATOR  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  November  17,  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  and,  indeed  the  people  of  this 
entire  Nation  lost  a  good  friend  and 
servant  of  the  public  interest  when  Sen- 
ator Dennis  Chavez  died.  He  has  served 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  32  years,  end  in  that 
time  was  recognized  as  an  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  the  little  man,  the  man 
who  can  sometimes  be  without  an  ad- 
vocate In  high  places.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  achievement  in  Congress  was 
his  service  as  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  He 
played  an  active  part  in  helping  to  create 
the  military  strength  that  has  enabled 
this  country  to  pursue  the  international 
objectives  of  peace  and  the  security  of 
the  free  world. 

On  March  1,  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  will  honor 
our  late  colleague  by  bestowing  on  him 
posthumously  the  honor  of  "Minuteman 
of  1963." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Officers,  a  publication 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  de- 
tailing some  of  the  accomplishments 
Dennis  Chavez  achieved  over  a  long  and 
useful  life,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Born  in  Adobe  Hut,  ROA's  Mintjteman  Rose 

To  Become  Pgwerful   Leadeb 

(By  John  J.  Ford) 

Born  in  an  adobe  home  with  a  dirt  floor, 
too  poor  ever  to  go  to  high  school  and  past 
30  before  he  could  afford  to  study  law, 
Dennis  Chavez  rose  to  become  chairman  of 
the  most  powerful  subcommittee  in  the  U.S. 
Senate — the  group  that  sets  the  annual  ap- 
propriations for  national  defense.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  last  November  he  was 
fourth  senior  Member  of  the  VB.  Senate  and 
had  served  as  a  Senator  longer  th»n  any  other 
man  from  New  Mexico. 

As  a  boy  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  in 
the  seventh  grade  to  go  to  work  and  help 
support  his  famUy,  driving  a  grocery  wagon 
13  hours  a  day  for  the  princely  salary  of  $2.75 
a  week.  As  a  Senator  he  headed  the  unit 
that  wrote  awesomely  expensive  Defense  bills. 


directing  the  spending  of  $40  billion  or  more 
annually.  His  £.rst  Job  had  taught  him  the 
value  of  the  doUar  but  in  his  last  he  never 
made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  put  a  price  tag 
on  defense.  Chairman  of  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations unit  during  8  years  when 
Congress  was  showing  renewed  interest  In 
strategic  planning  and  exerting  %.big  in- 
fluence on  such  planning  tpP^gb  the 
money  bills,  he  consistently  fought  for  a 
stronger  Defense  Establishment.  He  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  a  larger  Army 
and  Marine  Corps,  minimum  strengths  for 
the  Reserves,  speedier  development  of  Polaris 
a  nuclear  carrier,  more  conventional  air- 
power,  and  development  of  the  B-70. 

The  grocery  wagon  Job  was  In  Albuquerque, 
25  miles  north  of  Los  Chavez,  In  Valencia 
County,  where  Dennis  was  born  on  April  8 
1888,  the  son  of  David  and  Paz  Sanchez 
Chavez.  The  name  of  his  birthplace  was 
not  coincidental;  his  roots  went  deep  in  the 
soil  of  Valencia  County.  He  was  on  land 
deeded  to  his  direct  ancestors  by  Phillip  n 
of  Spain  in  1597.  One  of  his  progenitors  was 
the  first  Jefe  politico  (Governor)  of  the  New 
Mexican  territory  when  Mexico  won  its  in- 
dependence from  Spain  in  1821. 

The  roots  were  deep  but  the  soil  was  dry. 
David  Chavez  struggled  In  vain  to  provide  a 
living  for  his  family  on  the  parched  earth 
of  his  forebears.  When  Dennis  was  7  the 
family  moved  to  Albuquerque  where  there 
were  Jobs  and  also  schools.  In  Los  Chavez 
there  were  no  schools,  no  books  and  only 
Spanish  was  spoken.  Dennis  later  said  he 
had  become  a  Democrat  because,  "I  saw  that 
under  the  Republicans  English-speaking 
communities  had  schools,  Spanish-speaking 
communities  had  none." 

TO  WORK  AT  13 

But  the  family  was  still  poor  and  at  13 
Dennis,  oldest  of  eight  children,  had  to  go 
to  work.  He  not  only  drove  the  delivery 
wagon,  he  cared  for  the  horse  and  stable. 
He  once  said  he  spent  his  youth  "playing 
valet  to  a  horse  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
The  hours  were  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  except 
on  Saturday.  On  Saturday  he  worked  till 
11  p.m.  On  weekday  evenings  he  studied  in 
the  local  library,  reading  his  great  hero, 
Jefferson. 

After  4  years  the  pay  was  up  to  $11  a  week 
but  one  day  the  store  owner  told  him  to  de- 
liver food  to  men  hired  to  break  a  strike. 
He  refused  and  was  fired.  At  17,  he  had 
taken  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the  underdog. 
It  was  the  only  side  he  was  comfortable  on 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Examples  of  this  come  up  again  and  again 
in  his  career.  He  worked  tirelessly  for  the 
Mexican  people  of  his  State,  who  had  dis- 
crimination problems,  and  for  the  often 
neglected  Indians  of  the  West. 

A  little  known  Incident  happened  In  con- 
nection with  the  defense  money  bill,  which 
regularly  conteins  restrictions  against  buy- 
ing food  and  clothing  from  foreign  suppliers. 
In  1955  Chavez  added  to  the  restriction  the 
buying  of  "spun  silk  yarn  for  cartridge 
cloth."  A  man  who  owned  a  small  silk  plant 
who  had  supplied  the  cartridge  covers  to  the 
Navy  testified  he  was  being  forced  out  of 
business  because  the  Navy  was  buying  the 
covers  from  Japan.  He  had  some  evidence 
the  Japanese  product  did  not  wear  as  well 
as  his  own.  He  had  a  small  business  and  no 
lobbyist  or  Senator  to  fight  his  cause;  he 
was  a  little  man  being  disregarded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Chavez  put  In  the 
rider  to  protect  him  and  the  Jobs  of  the  peo- 
ple who  worked  for  him.  Senator  Chavez 
had  never  seen  the  man  before  the  commit- 
tee hearing  and  never  saw  him  after  that  but 
the  rider  stayed  in  the  bill  despite  pressure 
from  the  State  Department  and  other 
sources.    It  Is  still  In  the  Defense  bill  today. 

TAKES  SENATE  JOB 

The  ex-wagon  driver  studied  at  night  to 
become  a  qualified  surveyor,  worked  as  as- 
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slstant  engineer  for  the  city  of  Albuquerque. 
A  Job  as  Interpreter  for  Senator  A.  A.  Jones 
In  1910  brought  an  offer  of  a  clerkship  In  the 
VS.  Senate.    Encouraged  by  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  In  1911,  he  gave  up  a  promis- 
ing start  In  the  contracting  business  to  come 
to  Washington  and  fulfill  his  long  dream  of 
studying  law.     At  the  tender  age  of  30,  a 
married   man   with    two   children   who   had 
never   seen   the   Inside   of   a  high   school   or 
a  college,  he  entered  Georgetown  Law  School. 
Tears  later,  any  young  man  who  served  on 
Senator  Chavez's  staff  was  required  to  use  his 
spare  time  bettering  his  education.    Among 
ex-Chavez  staff  men   who  got  their   higher 
education  this  way  are  a  former  Lieutenant 
Governor,  a  former  district  attorney,  and  a 
number  of  prominent  lawyers  and  doctors. 
With  his  law  degree  in  1920,  Chavez  started 
a   notably  successful   law   practice    (though 
often  defending  clients  who  could  not  afford 
attorney  fees).     In   1923   he   was  elected   to 
the    State    legislature   where    he    Introduced 
the  first  bill  to  provide  free  textbooks  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  New  Mexico.     In   1930  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
unseating     Incumbent     Republican     Albert 
Blmms. 

Reelected  In  1932,  he  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  defeat  Republican  Senator  Bronson  Cut- 
ting In  1934  in  one  of  the  more  acromatlc 
campaigns  in  New  Mexico  history.  It  was 
the  only  one  of  13  major  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns  he  lost.  When  Cutting 
died  In  a  plane  crash  in  1935,  Chavez  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  seat.  He  was  elected  to  It  in 
1936  and  reelected  In  1940,  1946.  and  1952. 
Early  buUdlng  a  reputation  as  a  fighter  for 
the  things  he  believed  in,  he  fought  some 
tough  battles  in  the  political  arena,  once 
complaining  It  was  his  fate  "always  to  run 
against  a  million  dollars." 

PROUD      or      HERrTAGE 

The  only  Senator  of  Spanish  descent,  he 
was  intensely  proud  of  his  heritage.  Once, 
when  asked  his  nationality,  he  replied, 
■American  since  before  Plymouth  Rock." 
An  aid  once  said  Chavez  was  recognized  by 
his  colleagues  as  "one  of  the  last  great  in- 
dividualists In  the  Senate."  Like  the  great 
individualists  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  he  had  courage.  His  fellow  Sena- 
tors much  admired  that  courage  In  1950,  at 
the  height  of  the  McCarthyism  era,  when 
many  in  the  Congress  were  afraid  to  8p>eak 
out.  Chavez  rose  on  the  Senate  floor  to  de- 
nounce McCarthy's  favorite  witness,  Louis 
Budenz,  as  a  man  who  gave  "un-American, 
un-Christlan,  dubious  testimony"  under  the 
"shield  and  cloak"  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Chavez,  himself  a  Catholic,  said  the  period 
might  be  remembered  as  a  time  "when  we 
have  quietly  shackled  the  growth  of  men's 
minds." 

Early  in  the  years  of  the  war  he  showed 
that  foresight  on  defense  matters  that 
marked  his  later  service.  The  Senate  was 
debating  the  Army  appropriation  bill  in  1940 
at  a  time  when  air  power  was  still  little  un- 
derstood and  attempts  were  being  made  to 
cut  the  funds  for  pilot  training.  Chavez 
argued,  "I  maintain  that  our  national  de- 
fense In  the  future  will  be  •  •  •  the  air- 
plane of  the  future.  I  am  for  anything  that 
may  be  done  for  the  making  of  better  pilots 
and  for  bringing  about  of  technical  Improve- 
ments in  this  field." 

EQUAL     PAY     FOR     NURSES 

Senator  Chavez  often  helped  on  defense 
matters  In  less  conspicuous  ways.  Early  in 
the  war  there  was  a  terrible  shortage  of 
nurses  in  the  Army,  Looking  into  the  prob- 
lem Chavez  learned  the  pay  for  nurse  second 
lieutenants  was  below  that  of  male  officers  of 
equal  grade.  He  prodded  the  War  Depart- 
ment Into  paying  nurses  the  same  as  other 
officers  and  recruitment  soon  picked  up. 

He  wanted  a  strong  defense  and  he  wanted 
Congress   to   take  the   lead  in  bringing   it 
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about.  In  1959  his  committee  reported  a 
bill  providing  a  200.000-man  floor  on  the 
Marine  Corps  and  minimum  strengths  of 
300,000  and  400,000  respectively,  for  the 
Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard. 
(He  had  also  voted  for  an  Active  Army  of 
900,000  but  It  had  lost  In  committee.) 
When  some  In  Congress  questioned  whether 
Congress  should  be  setting  strength  mlnl- 
mums  or  other  details  of  military  policy, 
Chavez  said : 

"The  fundamental  issue  involved  far  ex- 
ceeds in  importance  the  questions  of  what 
constitutes  an  adequate  strength  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  What  is  In  fact  Involved  here 
Is  the  constitutional  role  of  the  Congress  in 
the  formulation  of  national  millUry  policy. 
Tlie  Constitution  places  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  defense  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Congress." 

He  then  lectured  his  colleagues  with  prec- 
edents— dating  back  to  the  time  when  vet- 
erans of  the  Continental  Congress  served  in 
Congress— of  the  legislature  setting  the  size 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  such  details  as  how 
many  marines  would  be  carried  on  specific 
naval  vessels.  He  even  brought  up  a  case 
where  Congress  had  specified  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  steel  to  be  used  In  construc- 
tion of  warships. 

"In  those  occasional  incidents  where  our 
most  carefully  considered  Judgments  differ 
from  that  of  the  Executive,"  he  concluded, 
"the  Congress  cannot  in  honor  and  good 
conscience  absolve  Itself  of  the  burden  by 
supinely   bowing  to  the  Executive." 

Senator  Chavez  had  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  value  of  the  Reserves.  On  July  13 
1959,  he  told  the  Senate: 

"Over  a  period  of  years  there  have  been 
progressive  reductions  in  the  strength  of  the 
Active  Army.  One  of  the  factors  compen- 
sating for  this  reduction  has  been  the  In- 
creasing effectiveness  and  readiness  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

"The  Guard  and  the  Reserve  are  the  lowest 
cost  mUltary  forces  that  we  have.  As  an 
economical  and  effective  alternative  to  large 
standing  forces  they  should,  at  all  times,  be 
kept  at  the  optimum  levels  comparable  with 
the  Importance  of  their  mission. 

"Because  no  nation,  however  prosperovis, 
can  afford  to  maintain  on  active  duty  all  of 
the  personnel  who  might  be  needed  in  time 
of  national  emergency,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
there  be  a  pool  of  trained  manpower  availa- 
ble at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Guard  and 
Reserve,  if  properly  maintained  at  adequate 
strength  levels,  will  be  able  to  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement." 

LONG,    USEFUL    LIFE 

The  respect  that  fellow  Senators  had  for 
Senator  Chavez'  service  on  national  defense 
matters  was  well  expressed  by  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  who  said,  "I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  every  liberty- 
loving  American  looks  with  a  great  deal  of 
approval  upon  his  efforts.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  had  a  long  and  useful  life 
of  public  service;  and  I  think  the  Senate 
Is  honored  to  have  him  head  this  important 
subcommittee." 

Senator  Chavez  was  thought  to  have  won 
a  year-and-a-half  battle  with  cancer  of  the 
throat  and  was  learning  to  talk  again  with  a 
metal  tube  in  his  throat.  He  left  the  hos- 
pital last  fall  to  campaign  for  his  party's 
ticket  In  New  Mexico.  He  contracted  a  virus 
which,  coming  after  the  long  Illness,  led  to 
a  heart  attack  that  took  his  life  November 
17.  1962. 

Those  who  attended  the  funeral  In  Albu- 
querque noted  that  when  the  funeral  pro- 
cession moved  through  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  city  the  people  lined  the  streets  for 
mUes  to  pay  their  last  respects.  They  had 
loet  a  great  friend  and  they  knew  it.  They 
always  do. 


OFFER  OF  FULL  ECONOMIC  PART- 
NERSHIP TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  meet  the  impact  of  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle's  veto  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's application  for  membership  In  the 
European  Common  Market.  This  bill, 
which  will  amend  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  will  enable  the  United  States 
to  offer  "full  economic  partnership"  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  the  Commonwealth 
countries;  and  in  that  connection  I  em- 
phasize Canada.  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia, as  well  as  the  other  Common- 
wealth countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  which  I  had  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  when 
it  was  first  debated  in  this  Chamber,  is 
directly  attributable  to  President  de 
Gaulle's  action  in  bringing  about  rejec- 
tion of  Britain's  application  to  join  the 
Common  Market. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  look  at  that 
action  with  sorrow,   rather  than   with 
anger;  and  we  must  not  let  it  deter  us 
from  the  greater  mission  of  free  world 
integration,  to  which  we  are  dedicated. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent  to   make    a    determination    as    to 
which  nations  may  be  considered  fully 
developed,  and  therefore  It  will  enable 
the  President  to  make  more  substantial 
concessions  in  tariff  terms  on  products 
of  industries  which  the  President  deter- 
mines have  the  greatest  demonstrated 
capacity  and  potential  for  export  expan- 
sion and  the  greatest  growth  potential 
and     highest     productivity.     The     bill 
would  unshackle  the  President's  hands 
from  the  present  provision  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  which  would  prevent  ex- 
actly such  arrangements,  and  therefore 
would  prevent  the  United  States  from 
offering  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  Commonwealth  coimtries  full  eco- 
nomic   partnership — the    reason    being 
that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
contains  an  80  percent  clause  as  a  condi- 
tion for   the  elimination  of  the  tariffs 
on  certain  items,  the  80  percent  clause 
being  based  on  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  those  items  by  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  the  United 
States  in  world  trade.     Under  that  pro- 
vision, if  Britain  had  been  admitted  to 
the  European  Economic  Community,  we 
would  have  had  a  rather  important  and 
inclusive  list;  but  with  Great  Britain  ex- 
cluded, the  list  becomes  rather  small  and 
minimal. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  offer  "full  economic 
partnership"  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
the  Commonwealth  countries — with  spe- 
cial emphasis,  as  I  have  said,  upon  Can- 
ada, New  Zealand.  Australia,  as  well  as 
the  other  Commonwealth  countries;  and 
by  means  of  this  bill  we  shall  implement 
our  deep  concern  with  the  mission  of 
free  world  Integration.  "We  must  do  it 
in  a  practical  way,  by  unshackling  the 
President's  hands  from  the  particular 
restriction  contained  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  which  was  based  on 
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the  Msumptlon  that  the  United  King- 
dom would  iota  the  Common  Ifai^et — 
althoosh  now  we  find  that  Britain's  mp- 
plication  to  Join  the  Common  ICarlcet 
has  bem  rejected. 

Mr.  Preddoit.  I  brieve  this  Is  a  tem- 
porary crisis,  and  that  there  could  not 
poeaiUy  mrylye  the  kind  of  Isolation- 
ism  and  provinclaUaa  which  is  typified 
by  this  erisia,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  economic  or  political  justifi- 
cation for  it,  as  our  President  so  very 
plainly  has  said. 

I  believe  the  following  points  need 
emphasis,  in  the  light  of  this  crisis: 

First.  Although  France  may  have  a 
determining  influence  on  the  short-nin 
destinies  of  the  EEC  partners — in  short, 
although  she  can  veto,  under  President 
de  Gaulle's  direction,  the  application  of 
the  United  KingdcMU  for  membership  in 
the  EEC — thttv  Is  no  reason  why  this 
veto  should  apply  to  the  destinies  of  the 
whole  free  world.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
unshackle  that 

Second.  Political  and  economic  reali- 
ties and  the  need  for  a  consolidation  of 
free  world  strength  against  Communist 
aggression  call  for  a  policy  of  patience, 
couided  with  positive  action;  and  this 
bin  will  enable  us  to  implement  the  pro- 
fimdity  of  our  views  on  this  subject. 

Third.  We  must  not  allow  this  tempo- 
rary disruption  of  the  progress  of  the 
free  world  toward  economic  Integration 
and  political  evolution  to  be  made  perma- 
nent. At  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
undertake  retaliatory  arrangements  out 
of  anger  or  out  of  distaste  for  what  has 
occurred.  Hence.  I  suggest  that  by 
means  of  this  bill  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  be  amended,  so  as  to  enable 
our  country  to  offer  full  economic  part- 
nership to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
Cwnmonwealth  countries,  including  par- 
ticularly Canada.  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia, as  well  as  the  other  Common- 
wealth countries,  as  I  have  already 
emphasized,  and  to  implement  that  by 
means  of  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing. 
Fourth.  Free  world  trade  and  other 
economic  patterns  must  be  developed 
akHig  lines  which  are  as  rational  as  pos- 
sible iinder  the  current  circumstances, 
and  must  always  look  forward  to  the 
eventual  full  resumption  by  the  EEC  of 
its  partnership  role  in  free  world  integra- 
tion. 

Kftli.  All  elements  of  UJS.  economic 
and  political  policy  must  take  account  of 
the  Interests  of  the  other  five  members 
of  the  EEC  and  of  their  strongly  stated 
desire  for  a  responsible  and  full  role  as 
members  of  the  free  world. 

Sixth.  Whatever  may  be  done  now,  in 
this  temporary  reverse  to  the  cause  of 
free-world  economic  strength,  as  typified 
by  the  denial  of  Britain's  application  for 
admission  to  the  EEC,  the  potential  of 
EEC  strength  remains  an  ever-growing 
reality.  So  we  must  free  our  hands,  so 
as  not  only  to  be  able  to  harness  our- 
selves but  also  to  be  able  to  harness  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Commonwealth 
countries  to  the  common  purposes  and 
aspirations  of  the  economic  integration 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  makes  possible 
an  economic  assoclatkHi  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  placed  as  the  core  of 
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an  economic  force  to  which  all  other 
free-world  nations  will,  in  my  opinion, 
adho-e. 

This  is  the  outward-looking  concept 
from  which  for  the  mcHnent  the  Em:t>- 
pean  Economic  Community  has  tiu-ned 
away.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
freedom  and  to  the  success  of  freedom 
against  communism  in  the  world. 

The  administration's  insistence  last 
year  on  staking  the  success  of  the  great 
new  U.S.  initiative  in  the  trade  field  on 
the  expectation  of  the  admittance  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  EEC  was  an  unhappy 
experience.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
take  measures  which  will  put  us  in  a  new 
posture. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  farsighted  leadership  of 
my  dear  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  enabled  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  by 
authorizing  tariff  elimination  with  the 
EEC  and  with  members  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association,  of  whom  the 
United  Kingdom  is  one.  whether  or  not 
these  two  organizations  actually  com- 
bined into  one.  This  amendment  was 
lost  in  the  conference.  The  amendment, 
which  was  lost  In  conference  with  the 
House,  was  reintroduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  EKjuglas],  and  I  com- 
mend him  highly  for  that  step,  and  I 
support  him, 

What  I  am  adding  in  my  proposal  will 
allow  not  only  the  European  Free  Trade 
Community  to  be  dealt  with  adequately, 
but  the  Commonwealth  countries,  in- 
cluding Canada  as  well.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  will  Join  me,  or  I  will  Join 
him  in  the  broadened  concept  which  Is 
absolutely  essential  as  a  step  to  give  some 
feeling  of  reassurance  and  confidence  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Commonwealth  who  today 
might  very  well  feel  adrift  in  the  eco- 
nomic turn  of  the  world  pending  early 
action  in  the  Senate  upon  the  measxire  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bUl  (S.  602)  to  authorize  the 
President,  in  carrying  out  trade  agree- 
ments with  fully  developed  countries  or 
areas,  to  reduce  duties  below  the  limita- 
tion set  forth  in  section  201(b)(1)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
titie.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT   OP  RULE   XXII— 
CLCXrURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  question  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Vice  President,  with  respect  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  Does  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  have  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  terminate  debate  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session  and  proceed  to  an 
immediate  vote  on  a  rule  change  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Senate  ndes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
a  great  judge  in  North  Carolina  named 


WiUiam  Alexander  Hoke.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  Judge  of  our  superior 
court.     He  was  a  trial  Judge. 

During  his  later  life  he  was  elevated 
to  membership  uvon  our  State  supreme 
court,  and  ultimately  became  its  chief 
Justice.  The  discussion  which  has  gone 
on  in  the  Senate  today  has  impressed 
me  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Latin 
proverb  that  the  greatest  of  all  human 
virtues  is  patience. 

On  one  occasion.  Judge  Hoke  was 
called  upon  to  hold  a  1-week  term  of 
criminal  court  In  a  rural  county.  On 
the  Saturday  prior  to  the  Monday  on 
which  this  court  convened,  a  man  had 
allegedly  committed  a  most  atrocioua 
crime  in  that  county.  He  was  speedily 
Indicted  by  the  grand  jury  on  the  Mon- 
day morning  after  the  court  had  con- 
vened, and  Judge  Hoke  had  charged  the 
grand  jury.  This  particular  defendant 
was  indigent.  When  Judge  Hoke  found 
that  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  poverty 
that  he  could  not  retain  counsel  for  his 
defense.  Judge  Hoke  i^jpointed  counsel 
to  defend  him  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
North  Carolina. 

After  that  counsel  had  been  appointed 
and  had  consulted  with  his  client,  he 
returned  to  the  courthouse  and  stated 
to  the  court  that  his  client  had  fur- 
nished him  with  the  names  of  certain 
witnesses  whose  testimony  would  tend 
to  disprove  the  charge  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  assiu-ed  the  court  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  attend- 
ance of  these  witnesses  at  the  then  term 
of  the  coin-t,  which  was  due  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  that  week.  So  he  moved  the 
court  that  the  case  be  continued  until 
the  next  term  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  procure  the  attendance  of  those 
witnesses  and  present  a  defense  for  the 
defendant. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  was  a  man 
who  did  not  put  very  much  value  upon 
patience.  He  was  a  man  who  wanted 
justice  administered  speedily,  even  if  it 
endangered  justice  itself.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  this  prosecuting  at- 
torney when  I  heard  the  speeches  of 
some  of  my  brethren  this  morning,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  event  in 
the  life  of  Judge  Hoke. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  rose  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  of  counsel  for 
the  defendant  and  told  Judge  Hoke  that 
if  he  continued  the  case  to  the  next 
term  the  defendant,  whose  alleged  crime 
had  aroused  a  great  wave  of  popular 
sentiment  against  him,  might  be  lynched 
by  the  mob.  Thereupon  Judge  Hoke 
said,  "The  case  is  continued.  If  I  have 
to  take  my  choice  between  having  the 
defendant  lynched  by  the  mob  or  mobbed 
by  the  court,  I  prefer  that  it  shall  be 
the  former." 

The  Senate  came  into  existence  in  the 
year  1789,  and  since  1789.  for  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes,  it  has  enjoyed 
what  may  be  called  in  substance  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate.  Even  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Senate,  when  it  had 
what  was  called  the  "previous  question. " 
that  was  not  the  previous  question  in 
the  sense  that  term  is  used  in  parliamen- 
tary law,  because  the  previous  question 
was  itself  debatable  and  the  previous 
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question   could  not  be  offered   to   any 
amendment. 

The  Senate  has  existed  a  long  time 
and  it  has  operated  under  rules  which 
have  always  allowed  a  minority  the  right 
lo  speak  their  honest  thoughts.  We  have 
a  constitution  which  gives  to  all  Amer- 
ican, as  private  citizens,  the  right  to 
think  and  speak  their  honest  thoughts 
concerning  all  things  under  the  sun. 

I  was  astounded  today  to  hear  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  rise  and  suggest 
that  the  rules  under  which  the  Senate 
has  been  operating  since  1789  ought  to 
be  set  aside  in  an  arbitrary  manner  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  about  the  value 
of  patience. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Vice  President 
ruled,  as  I  knew  he  would  rule,  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  not  going  to  be 
"mobbed"  by  him. 

The  Senate  will  command  the  respect 
of  the  country  as  long  as  it  affords  its 
Members  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
stand  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
state  their  case.  The  Senate  vvill  for- 
feit— and  rightly  forfeit — the  respect  of 
the  Nation  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  becomes  so  impatient  it  is  willing 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  "mob"  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
in  order  to  silence  Senators  who  seek  to 
express  their  honest  convictions  as  to 
what  is  best  for  our  country. 

I  commend  the  Vice  President  for  per- 
forming his  duty  and  ignoring  some  very 
unfortunate  statements  made  by  some 
Senators  in  their  impatience. 

So  long  as  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  presides  over  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate,  stands  by  the  rules 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  the  Senate, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  action 
may  not  be  popular  in  some  quarters, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  en- 
dure and  command  the  respect  of  the 
American  people,  and  fulfill  the  impor- 
tant purpose  for  which  it  was  created  by 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

I  was  astounded  to  hear  it  suggested 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  abandon  the  rules  under  which  it 
has  operated  since  1789  and  adopt  for- 
eign parliamentary  procedures  In  which 
the  emphasis  is  upon  speed  even  at  the 
cost  of  silencing  the  representatives  of 
the  States. 

I  thank  God  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  not  like  any  other  legis- 
lative body  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its 
greatest  value  to  our  country  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  substantial  minority  of  its  Mem- 
bers can  stand  upon  its  floor  and  flght 
for  the  things  they  believe  are  best  for 
our  country  under  rules  which  give  them 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.  The  worst  thing  that  could  ever 
happen  to  our  coimtiT  would  be  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  be  re- 
modeled in  the  form  of  some  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  in  which  free  speech  is  not 
permitted. 

If  the  Senate  ever  amends  rule  XXn 
so  as  to  permit  a  substantial  majority  of 
its  members  to  be  muzzled  and  thus  de- 
nied the  right  to  represent  their  States 
in  a  practical  way.  It  will  thereby  de- 
stroy  its  chief  distinctive  feature,  the 
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only  thing  which  gives  it  any  priority 
in  excellence  over  other  legislative  bodies 
on  the  earth. 

The  Senate  is  fortunate  to  have  as  its 
presiding  oflBcer  the  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent, whose  distinguished  service  as  a 
Senator  made  him  familiar  with  the 
precedents  and  traditions  of  the  Senate 
and  gave  him  an  abiding  love  for  the 
Senate  as  a  legislative  institution  where 
deliberation  is  permitted.  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Sen- 
ate's precedents  and  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  this  connection, 
that  an  article  written  by  William  S. 
Whrte,  which  appears  in  the  Evening 
Star  for  this  date,  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attack  on  Constitutionai-  Balance 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Under  cover  of  demands  for  seemingly 
dusty  changes  In  Senate  rules,  a  profound 
attack  on  the  very  constltutlontil  balance  In 
this  country  Is  now  unfolding. 

The  ultimate  objective  Is  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  smaller,  less  urbanized  States 
in  the  only  national  forum  where  such  power 
still  exists — the  U.S.  Senate.  The  ultimate 
effect  would  be  the  substitution  of  a  Oallup 
Poll  Idnd  of  majority  rule,  based  almost 
wholly  upon  the  wishes  of  the  populous 
urban  centers  and  States  and  Interests,  for 
the  matchless  system  of  checks  and  balances 
written  into  the  Constitution  nearly  two 
centuries  ago. 

The  end  of  It  would  be  a  new  majorltarlan 
rule  based  upon  megalopolis — the  super- 
city,  the  superstate — which  would  give  little 
time  and  less  heed  to  any  and  every  section 
or  interest  in  the  United  States  which  was 
not  allied  with  the  new  majorltarianlsm. 

In  short,  what  Is  finally  sought  here  Is 
the  creation  of  a  new  political  system  of 
totally  unchecked  majority  rule — Instant 
government  like  Instant  coffee — In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  heart  of  the  Consti- 
tution Is  meant  to  restrain  majorities  from 
running  over  minorities.  Not  even  a  ma- 
jority of  99  percent  can  presently  take  awav 
the  basic  rights  of  minorities,  even  the  Irre- 
ducible minority  of  one  man,  to  free  speech, 
free  religion,  the  private  enjoyment  of  pri- 
vate property. 

THE  LAST  bastion 

Those  attempting  this  fateful  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  by  unconstitutional 
means  are  naturally  centering  up>on  the  one 
place  where  they  have  not  already  won  the 
game — the  Senate.  They  are  generally  called 
liberals  and  generally  they  are  Democratic 
Senators  from  big  urban-controlled  States, 
plus  a  handful  of  Republican  liberals  from 
the  same  kind  of  States. 

A  more  exact  term  for  them,  however.  Is 
majorltarians.  Chief  among  them  are  such 
Democratic  Senators  as  PAtrL  Douglas,  of 
nunols;  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon;  and 
Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  such 
Republican  Senators  as  Jacob  Javpts,  of  New 
York;  and  Clutord  Case,  of  New  Jersey. 

Their  Immediate  objective  Is  to  end  the 
effective  power  of  any  minority  to  resist  by 
prolonged  talking  In  the  Senate  through 
applying  a  parliamentary  gag.  Their  case 
Is  superficially  attractive.  The  filibuster  has 
a  bad  name  because  Southern  Senators  have 
long  used  It  to  retard  civil  rights  legislation. 
The  fact,  however,  Is  that  what  Is  poison  to 
the  majorltarians  In  other  hands  Is  meat  In 
the  hands  of  the  majorltarians  themselves. 
The  same  weapon  has  been  used  by  them 
more  often  than  their  opponents,  to  retard 
legislation  sought  by  conservatives  generally. 


CIVTL    RIGHTS    ONLT    A    VKRICU 

Civil  rights  therefore  la  only  tlie  vehicle 
by  which  the  majorltarlanB  really  Intend  to 
break  not  merely  Southern  realctance  to  civil 
rights  bills  but  any  and  all  minority  resist- 
ance on  any  and  every  Issue  with  which  mi- 
norities may  dare  to  disagree  with  the 
majorltarians.  For  when  a  minority,  how- 
ever 'wrong,"  can  be  gagged  today,  a  minor- 
ity,  however  "right,"  can  be  gagged  tomorrow. 

There  was  a  time  when  26  States  were 
soundly  estimated  to  be  in  control  of  the 
shadowy  Ku  Klux  Klan.  These  26  States 
could  have  voted  a  clear  majority  In  the 
Senate  and,  under  the  new  debate  restric- 
tions now  being  demanded,  undeniably 
could  have  halted  all  debate  on  any  Issue 
whatever. 

The  great  bottom  truth  Is  that  the  Senate 
is  literally  the  only  place  left  where  political 
minorities  have  truly  effective  righte.  The 
House  Is  a  strictly  majorlty-rule-by-one  in- 
stitution. And  mlnorlUes.  Including  small 
I>opulated  States,  have  little  to  say  about 
either  the  nomination  or  election  of  a 
President. 

All  this  is  specifically  why  the  Constitution 
gave  each  State,  regardless  of  size,  two  votes 
In  the  Senate. 

Those  demanding  changes  In  the  Senate 
rules  are  demanding  infinitely  more  than 
this.     They   are    demanding,    consciously    or 

not,  a  revolutionary  overturn  in  the  basic 
form  of  government  toward  a  monolithic, 
automatic,  foredoomed  confonnlam  to  what- 
ever megalopolis  might  decide  at  any  given 
moment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  closing 
I  urge  all  the  new  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  read  the  book  written  by  WiUiam 
S.  White  enUtled  "Citadel."  It  was 
written  by  a  man  who,  like  the  Vice 
President,  knows  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  in  American  life. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  new  Senators 
would  read  "Citadel,"  they  would  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  was  constituted  as 
it  is  as  a  matter  of  compromise  so  that 
the  United  States  of  America  could  be 
brought  into  existence  and  that  the 
United  States  of  America  would  not  have 
been  brought  into  existence  if  the  Senate 
had  been  constituted  in  any  other  way. 
They  would  know  that  WUliam  S.  White 
speaks  an  eternal  truth  when  he  states, 
in  substance — these  are  not  his  exact 
words  but  this  is  the  meaning  of  his 
words— "It  Is  well  to  remember  that  any 
rule  which  can  be  used  today  to  silence 
a  troublesome  demagog  can  be  used 
tomorrow  to  silence  a  brave  man  fight- 
ing for  a  righteous  cause,  and  that  the 
pleading  minority  of  today  may  be  the 
arrogant  majority  of  tomorrow." 

Someone  has  said  that  the  saddest 
epitaph  which  can  be  written  for  a  lost 
right  is  that  those  who  had  the  power 
failed  to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand 
while  there  was  yet  time. 

So  I  say,  in  expressing  my  beliefs 
about  the  matter  imder  discussion,  that 
the  worst  fate  which  could  befall  our 
system  of  government  would  be  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  not  to  stretch 
forth  saving  hands  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  destroy  the  right  which  makes 
the  Senate  a  distinctive  and  deUberative 
legislative  body— the  right  of  freedom  of 
debate  by  freemen.  I  am  confident 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate  sustains  and  upholds  the  action 
of  the  Vice  President  in  refusing  to  de- 
part from  the  precedents  and  rules  of 
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the  Senate  in  order  to  follow  what  has 
been  m  well  charactertged  as  the  eourse 
of  a  dictator.  I  thank  the  good  Lord 
that  we  haTe  in  the  offlee  of  Ylee  Presi- 
dent a  great  former  Senator,  a  great 
Vice  President,  and  a  great  American, 
who  loves  his  country  too  much  to  de- 
stroy what  have  beoi  the  precedents  and 
rules  of  the  Senate  since  this  Nation 
was  bom. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  simply  do  not  want 
to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  fully 
concurring  in  both  the  statement  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltcmstaxj.]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  I 
wish  to  echo  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  expressed  better  in  the  words 
sptAen  by  the  sailor  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  than  I  could  have  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  knows  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate  and  who  reveres 
the  Senate  as  an  institution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rtiles  and  Administra- 
tion, I  submitted,  as  part  2  of  Report 
No.  1509  of  the  85th  Congress.  2d  session, 
individual  views  on  proposed  amend - 
moits  to  rule  XXIL  The  individual 
views  discussed  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory of  debate  and  hmitaticm  of  debate 
in  the  early  Senate,  Including  the  role 
and  authority  of  the  Vice  President  as 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 

Since  we  are  to  vote  tomorrow,  it 
seems  to  me  appropriate,  and,  I  say,  per- 
haps with  some  immodesty,  desirable,  to 
make  the  material  that  I  was  able  to  put 
together  at  that  time  available  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  reference  in  the  debate  to- 
morrow. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

At  the  time  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  filed  its  report  (S.  Bept. 
1509)  on  Senate  Resolution  17  (Calendar 
No.  1534)  Z  tiad  not  completed  compUlng 
certain  blstorteal  data  which  I  felt  should 
be  tocluded  in  that  report.  Thus  I  obtained 
pennlasloti  at  the  ccmmlttee  to  file  this  in- 
fonnatSon  at  a  later  date  as  part  2  of  the 
report. 

This  report,  In  the  form  of  my  Individual 
views.  Is  in  no  sense  a  dissent  to  the  brief 
majority  views,  to  which  I  fully  subscribe. 
This  second  part  of  Report  No.  1509  is  In- 
tended to  supplement  and  support  the  fine 
work  already  done  by  giving  more  fully  the 
history  of  control  over  debate  in  the  Senate. 

This  history  clearly  shows,  I  beUeve,  that 
up  to  about  the  time  of  the  ClvU  Waur  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  under  Its  rules  and 
precedents  and  the  dignity  of  its  customs, 
did  have  the  authority  to — and  for  the  most 
part  did— effectively  control  debate  and  pre- 
vent fllibuBters  by  insisting  that  Senators 
confine  their  speeches  to  the  question  at 
issue  and  that  Senators  conduct  themselves 
in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  traditional 
courtesy  and  dignity  of  the  Senate.  Excep- 
tions may  be  cited,  but  the  tnily  representa- 
tive picture  of  the  Senate  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  as  shown  by  the  historical  records  of 
the  Senate,  is  that  of  a  body  of  men  who 
observed   dignity   and   restraint   in   debate. 


who  did  not  consider  talking  to  consume 
time  a  parliamentary  instrument  appropri- 
ate for  use  by  the  Senate.  When  delay  by 
speech  was  tolerated  the  Senators  engaged 
In  this  dilatory  device  either  kept  their  re- 
marks germane  to  the  issue  or  the  maJcM^ty 
did  not  choose  at  the  moment  to  Insist  upon 
strict  observance  of  the  rules  and  precedents. 
In  sh<Mt,  as  the  evidence  presented  below 
demonstrates,  the  filibuster  Is  a  device  not 
merely  to  delay  but  to  prevent  Senate  action 
is  a  modern  Institution  which  flnda  no  sup- 
port or  sanction  In  early  Senate  history  and 
practice. 

Under  the  present  rules,  moreover,  there 
Is  an  ever-present  danger  of  this  kind  of 
stultifying  filibuster.  This  is  the  evU  which 
a  majority  of  Senators  deelre  to  root  out. 
FUibusters  which  are  sUged  by  one  or  more 
Senators  merely  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  for  a  time  and  to  bring 
the  question  dramatically  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  may  or  may  not  be  Justlfled  In 
particular  Instances,  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view. 

But  these  filibusters  do  not  prevent  the 
majority  from  ultimately  acting  and  are  not 
the  kind  of  conduct  against  which  Senate 
Resolution  17  Is  aimed. 

*  •  •  4  • 

kABLT     SEMATX     PSECEDENTS     ON      FREEDOM      OF 
DEBATE 

In  support  of  their  argument  that  the 
rules  should  not  be  changed  to  prevent  a 
minority  frc«n  imposing  a  bar  to  legislation 
by  veto,  the  opponents  of  rule  change  rely 
on  their  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  as  shown  by  selected  excerpts 
from  the  records  available  to  ns  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  and  by  selected  passages  from  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  The  one  source  they  do  not 
rely  on  is  the  wording  of  the  Constitution 
itaeU.  which  clearly  states  that  except  for 
the  situations  speclflcaUy  mentioned  therein, 
a  majesty  of  the  whole  Senate  "shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  busineas." 

They  refer  to  the  Constitution  as  a  mag- 
nificent compromise  worked  out  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  between  the  big  States 
and  the  UtUe  States.  They  speak  of  its 
checks  and  balances  and  refer  to  Senators 
as  ambassadors  from  sovereign  States.  Out 
of  all  this,  they  have  conjiu-ed  up  the  power, 
even  duty,  of  Senators  to  protect  States 
rights  by  the  senatorial  privilege  of  flU- 
buatering  permitted  under  the  present  rulea. 
The  fact  is,  however,  tliat  the  available  in- 
formation concerning  the  debates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  as  well 
as  the  views  expressed  in  the  Federalist 
Papers  which  even  remotely  touch  on  the 
question  of  debate  are  both  meager  and, 
especially  so  when  taken  out  of  context, 
conflicting. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]  In  his  analysis »  of  the  ideas  which 
governed  the  deliberations  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  clearly  showed,  I  think, 
that  the  prevailing  view  among  the  delegates 
favored  majority  control  of  the  Senate  and 
would  have  opposed  the  right  to  filibuster 
if  that  issue  had  been  squarely  raised.  I 
am  content  to  let  this  point  rest  on  his  bril- 
liant analysis  and  shall  not  duplicate  the 
evidence  here. 

The  othCT  principal  bulwark  of  the  case 
made  out  by  those  opposed  to  amending 
the  cloture  rule  is  the  myth,  previously 
alluded  to,  that  from  the  Senate's  early 
days  the  license  of  unrestrained  and  irrele- 
vant speech— the  right  to  free  debate^has 
been  a  traditional  and  historic  senatorial 
prerogative.  The  opponents  to  rule  change 
rely  on  this  myth  as  a  strong  precedent, 
taken  alone,  and  also  as  support  for  their 
claims  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  somehow  violated  if  the  Senate 
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rules  were  changed  to  make  cloture  a  practi 
cal  possibility. 

The  opponents  of  change  do  have  trouble 
however,  with  the  fact  tliat  the  first  Senate 
rules  did  provide  for  a  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  under  general  parlia- 
mentary law.  Immediately  closes  debate  and 
brings  the  pending  issue  to  a  vote.  We  can 
take  It  for  granted.  I  am  suit,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  first  Senate,  some  of  whom  were 
delegates  to  the  Convention  of  1787.  had 
freshly  In  mind,  at  the  time  they  adopted 
their  rules,  the  Ideas  which  prevailed  during 
the  deliberations  at  Philadelphia.' 

The  opponents  of  rule  change  attempt  to 
avoid  this  difficulty  by  contending  that  the 
modern  use  of  the  previous  question  la  a 
perversion  of  that  motion  as  used  in  the  17th 
century  British  Parliament  and  as  Inherited 
and  used  by  the  ConUnental  Congress  and 
the  early  U.S.  Congress.  They  are  aided  in 
their  contention  by  the  confusion  which  has 
in  recent  years  surroxinded  the  early  use 
of  the  previous  question  motion.  Senator 
JAvrrs  in  his  Incisive  historical  account  of 
this  motion,  supported  by  the  thorough  and 
brIlUant  scholarshp  of  Mr.  Irving  Brant,  the 
eminent  biographer  of  James  Madison,'  has 
dispelled  the  confusion  and  made  It  clear 
that  in  the  17th  and  18th  century  House 
of  CcMnmtMis  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  was  a  most  effective  Instrument  of 
cloture. 

I  shall  therefore  not  burden  this  discus- 
sion with  the  historical  details  of  the  use  of 
the  previous  question  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  but  refer  those  Interested  In  a 
full  dlsciisslon  to  Senator  Javtt's  individual 
views. 

In  the  Continental  Congress  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  available  to 
close  debate. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUvea  »  also  thla  moUon  was  a  device 
to  bring  debate  to  a  close.  That  thla  mo- 
tion could  also  be  put  to  other  uses  such  as 
delaying  further  consideration  of  an  issue 
Is  beside  the  point.  The  use  the  motion 
would  serve  in  any  given  situation  depended 
upon  how  the  members  of  the  body  voted 
A  majority  by  their  affirmative  or  negative 
vote  determined  the  effect  of  the  motion 

A  stronger  argument  available  to  oppo- 
nents of  rule  change  based  upon  the  early 
use  of  this  motion  in  the  Senate  (and  in  the 
House,  too,  for  that  matter)  Is  that  debate 
was  originally  permitted  both  on  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  and  thereafter 
even  If  it  carried,  on  the  main  question! 
Thla  fact  has  led  some  students  of  this  mo- 
tion to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  debate 
on  a  motion  for  the  previous  quesUon  could 
be  had  "without  let  or  hindrance."  *     Those 
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iSee  the  first  part  of  S.   Rept.  No.    1509. 
85th  Cong..  2d  sess..  issued  Apr.  30,   1958. 


=  By  the  time  the  Senate  adopted  its  first 
rules  on  April  16,  1789,  20  Senators  had  been 
chosen  and  16  had  appeared  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  Senate.  Of  these,  13  were  pres- 
ent on  April  16,  of  whom  9  had  served  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  Of  these  9,  6  had  also 
served  as  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  Of  the  committee  of 
5  Senators  elected  to  draft  rules,  the  chair- 
man and  one  other  had  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  another  one  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  1787  Convention.  When 
the  first  Senate  reached  its  full  strength  on 
June  25,  1790.  18  of  the  26  Senators  had 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  12 
had    been    delegates    to    the    Convention. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  to  the  Senate 
on  Apr.  21,  1789.  Vice  President  John  Adams 
said :  "It  would  be  superfluous,  to  gentlemen 
of  your  great  experience,  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  order." 

•And  later,  in  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

*  This  contention  was  made  diu^g  the  de- 
bate In  January  1957  on  Senator  Anderson's 
motion  to  adopt  niles  at  the  beginning  of 
the  85th  Cong. 


who   so   hold,   however,    overlook   two   con- 
trolling factors:   (1)  Under  the  Senate  rules 
in  effect  until  1828  the  Vice  President,  as  the 
President    of   the    Senate,    had   authority   to 
decide   all  questions   of  order  and  decorum 
without  appeal;  and  (2)  "Thomas  Jefferson's 
Manual   of   Parliamentary    Practice,"   which 
codified  the  general  parliamentary  law  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  it  was  compiled  and  which 
was  regarded  as  controlling  on  all  questions 
not  specifically  covered  by  Senate  rules,  pro- 
vided in  section   XVII:   '"No  one  is  to  speak 
impertinently  or  bosldc  the  question  super- 
fluously or   tediously"     In  other  words,   in 
the  British  practice  and  the  later  American 
practice,  an  affirmative  vote  on  a  motion  for 
the  prevloxis   qxjestion    usually  was   followed 
immediately  by  a  vote  on  the  main  question 
without    debate.     This   was   so   because   the 
members  of  these  parliamentary  bodies  knew 
that  when  a  favorable  vote  was  obtained  on 
a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  the  sense 
of  the  house  was  to  close  debate  and  vote  on 
the  main  question.     If,  however,  a  member 
or  two  desired  to  develop  a  point  considered 
by  them  Important  to  the  Issue,  the  courtesy 
which  prevailed  in  those  houses  would  per- 
mit the  additional  remarks  to  be  made,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  great  political  tension  as  in 
the  years  of  the  Cromwellian  revolution  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
or  in   the  turbulent  days   in  the  House  of 
Representatives   in    1811    leading   up   to    the 
War  of  1812.     Amendments  could  even  be  of- 
fered, and  I  do  not  doubt  that  on  occasion  a 
Senator,  after  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion had  been  made  or  following  a  favorable 
vote  thereon,  was  indulged  while  he  talked 
germanely,  even  though   tediously,   in  order 
to  allow  a  colleague  to  reach  the  Chamber 
from  some  nearby  place  in  the  Capital  In  time 
to  vote.     I  dare  say  that  on  a  few  rare  oc- 
casions a  Senator  or  two  was  even  permitted 
to  engage  in  extended  debate  in  this  manner 
while  a  few  or  more  much  needed  votes  were 
hurrying  by  stagecoach,  by  horseback,  or  by 
boat  to  reach  the  Senate  Chamber  in  time. 
Such  situations,  however,  were  usually  cared 
for  by  adjourning   the   debate  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Thus  It  is  that  both  sides  to  the  contro- 
versy about  the  effect  of  a  motion  for  the 
previous  question  are  in  part  correct.  Those 
who  have  held  that  the  motion  did  bring  de- 
bate to  a  close  are  right — that  was  certainly 
the  usual  practice.  But  the  opponents  of 
the  rule  change  are  also  right  In  saying  that 
a  motion  for  the  previous  question  did  not 
shut  off  the  opportunity  to  offer  remarks, 
especially  if  they  were  brief  and  to  the  point 
at  issue.  But  they  are  grossly  incorrect  in 
representing  that  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  in  the  early 
Senate,  or  in  the  early  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  Member  could  speak  "impertinently, 
superfluously,  or  tediously"  "without  let  or 
hindrance."  The  majority  was  always  there 
to  cut  off  a  Member  who  was  so  foolish  as 
to  step  beyond  the  boTindarles  of  traditional 
parliamentary  propriety  and  decorum  and 
thtis  tempt  too  far  the  patience  of  the  ma- 
jority. In  short,  majority  rule  was  abso- 
lute in  those  days — at  least  Insofar  as  "free 
debate"  was  concerned.  The  privilege  was 
generally  extended  fully  because  it  was  rarely 
abiised.  The  privilege  varied  inversely  with 
the  abuse. 

A  look  at  the  record  is  persuasive 

•  •  •  •  , 

TEARS    1789    THROUGH     1828 

Both  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
presided  with  firmness  and  dignity  over  the 
Senate  during  their  respective  terms.  Cer- 
tainly they  did  not  tolerate,  and  no  one 
thought  of  attempting,  the  modem  type  of 
filibustering  during  their  terms  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident. In  the  case  of  Adams,  one  can  find 
complaints  that  he  talked  more  than  any 
Senator  and  lectured  Senators  whenever  he 
felt  it  advisable  to  do  so  on  matters  of 
decorum  and  order  In  debate. 
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In  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr,  the  next  Vice 
President,  some  advocates  for  retaining  the 
present  rules  have  suggested  that  it  was  at 
his  initiative  that  reference  to  the  previous 
questions  was  deleted  In  the  first  general 
revision  of  the  rules  in  March  1806.  I  have 
found  no  evidence  to  support  this  claim.  In 
any  case,  the  evidence  we  have  Indicates  that 
Burr  presided  over  the  Senate  in  the  tradi- 
tion set  by  Adams  and  Jefferson  and  that  If 
he  suggested  the  deletion  of  the  previous 
question  from  the  rules  it  was  t>ecause  it  was 
not  needed.  Furthermore,  we  know  from  his 
farewrtl  address  to  the  Senate  that  Aaron 
Burr  was  no  advocate  of  unlimited  and  ir- 
relevant debate  On  page  71,  volume  14  of 
the  Annals  of  Congress — Eighth  Congress, 
second  session.  March  2.  1805 — the  editor  of 
the  debates  gave  the  following  account: 

"He  I  Vice  President  Burr]  doubted  not 
but  that  they  (the  Members  of  the  Senate] 
found  occasion  to  observe,  that  to  act  with- 
out delay  was  not  always  to  act  without  re- 
flection; that  error  was  often  to  be  preferred 
to  indecision.  •   •   • 

"That  his  errors  whatever  they  might  have 
been,  were  those  of  rule  and  principle  and 
not  of  caprice.   •    •    • 

"That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  any,  the  dis- 
cipline which  had  been  established  ap- 
proached to  rigor,  they  would  at  least  admit 
that  it  was  uniform  and  indiscrimi- 
nate.  •    •    • 

"That  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  af- 
fected to  treat  as  unnecessary  and  fastidious 
a  rigid  attention  to  rules  and  decorum.   •    •    • 

■But  he  thought  nothing  trivial  which 
touched,  however  remotely,  the  dignity  of 
that  body,  and  he  appealed  to  their  expe- 
rience for  the  Justice  of  this  sentiment  and 
urged  them  in  language  the  most  Impresflve, 
and  in  a  manner  the  most  commanding  to 
avoid  the  smallest  relaxation  of  the  habits 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  Inculcate  and 
establish." 

Further  evidence  that  Burr  was  no  friend 
of  Irrelevant  speech  Is  provided  by  William 
Plummer,  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  at 
the  time,  and  of  the  opposite  political  party 
from  Bxirr,  who  recorded  in  his  private  Jour- 
nal that — 

"Mr.  Burr,  the  Vice  President  presides  In 
Senate  with  great  ease,  dignity,  and  pro- 
priety. He  preserves  grand  order,  silence, 
and  docorum  in  debate — he  confines  the 
speeches  to  the  point." 

A  succinct  review  of  the  early  Senate  p€ir- 
liamentary  practice  was  made  by  Senator 
Robert  S.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  on  February 
13.1915.     He  said: 

"Mr.  President,  that  was  the  rule  of  the 
Senate  up  untU  1806.  At  that  time  the 
rules  were  modified  so  as  to  omit  the  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  question,  not  by  putting 
in  any  rule  denying  the  right  of  the  previous 
question,  but  merely  omitting  the  previous 
question,  on  the  broad  theory  that  courtesy 
of  free  speech  in  the  Senate  would  preclude 
any  Member  from  the  abuse  of  the  courtesy 
of  free  speech  extended  to  him  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  would  preclude  a  Senator  from 
consuming  the  time  of  the  Senate  unduly, 
unfairly,  or  Impudently.  In  disregard  of  the 
courtesy  extended  to  him  by  his  colleagues. 
The  failure  to  move  the  previous  question 
now  is  merely  a  matter  of  courtesy  in  this 
body,  and  carries  with  it,  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
the  reciprocal  courtesy  on  behalf  of  those 
to  whom  this  courtesy  Is  extended  that  they 
shall  not  Impose  upon  their  colleagues  who 
have  extended  the  courtesy  to  them  of  free- 
dom of  debate  or  deny  their  courteous  and 
long-suffering  colleagues  the  right  to  a  vote. 
Freedom  of  debate  may  not  vmder  such  an 
interpretation  be  carried  to  the  point  of  a 
garrulous  abuse  of  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  reading  of  old  records  and  endless 
speechmaklng  made  against  time,  which  has 
emptied  the  Senate  Chamber  and  destroyed 
genuine  debate  in  this  body.  At  the  time 
the  previous  question  was  dropped  from  the 


written  rules  of  the  Senate  as  a  right  under 
such  UTltten  rules  there  had  been  no  need 
for  the  "previous  question."  The  previous 
question  had  only  been  moved  four  times 
and  only  used  three  times  from  1789  to 
1806— that  is,  during  17  years. 

■There  Is  no  real  debate  In  the  Senate 
Occasionally  a  Senator  makes  a  speech  that 
is  worth  listening  to — occasionally,  and  only 
occasionally.  The  fact  Is  that  even  speeches 
of  the  greatest  value  which  are  delivered  on 
this  floor  have  litUe  or  no  audience  now 
because  of  this  gross  abuse  of  the  patience 
of  the  Senate,  which  has  been  brought  to  a 
point  where  men  are  no  longer  willing  to  be 
abused  by  loud-mouthed  vociferation  of 
robust-lunged  partisans  confessedly  speak- 
ing against  time  in  a  filibuster,  and  are  un- 
willing to  keep  their  seats  on  this  fioor  to 
listen  to  an  endless  tirade  intended  not  to 
lnst!-uct  the  Senate.  Intended  not  to  advise 
the  Senate,  intended  not  for  legitimate  de- 
bate, not  for  an  honest  exercise  of  freedom 
of  speech,  but  for  the  sinister,  ulterior,  half- 
concealed  purpose  of  kiUing  time  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  thereby  preventing  the  Senate  from 
acting,  thus  establishing  a  minority  veto 
under  the  pretense,  the  bald  pretense,  the 
Impudent  and  false  pretense,  of  freedom  of 
debate." 

After  Burr,  the  Vice  President  down  to  the 
beginning  of  John  C.  Calhoun's  term  in  1825 
apparently  followed  the  pattern  set  by  their 
predecessors.  During  a  great  part  of  this 
time,  owing  to  deaths  and  Illnesses  of  the 
successive  Vice  Presidents,  John  Galllard, 
of  South  Carolina,  as  President  pro  tempore 
presided  with  great  dignity  and  firmness  over 
the  Senate  deliberations  for  many  years.  His 
firmness  in  controlling  debate  has  specific 
significance  as  he  was  chosen  President  pro 
tempore  again  and  again  for  a  period  ex- 
tending more  than  15  years. 

During  Calhoun's  tenure  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent (1826).  for  reasons  not  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  faction,  the  Senate  lost  control 
over  debate  and  the  deliberations  became, 
for  the  first  time,  tmseemly  and  chaotic. 
This  created  a  crisis  and  brought  on  the  de- 
bate over  rules  in  1828. 

The  crisis  In  Senate  decorum  and  order 
was  caused  by  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 
Earlier  he  taught  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  filibuster  and  caused  the  Hoiise  to 
re^'ise  Its  precedents  and  change  its  rules  to 
provide  that  a  motion  for  the  "previous  ques- 
tion" Immediately  closed  debate.  Randolph 
came  to  the  Senate  In  1825  and  during  his  2 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  drove  it  to 
the  point  of  desperation  by  endless  days  of 
talks  for  hours  at  a  time  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  pending  business,  a  state 
of  affairs  until  then  unknown  to  the  punc- 
tilious and  formal  Senate.  The  then  Vice 
President,  John  C.  Calhoun — who  never  him- 
self engaged  in  irrelevant  speech — would  not 
call  Mr.  Randolph  to  order,  holding  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  call  to  order  on  a  ques- 
tion of  the  laUtude  of  debate. 

Without  a  change  in  the  rules  the  Senate 
was  helpless  to  defend  Itself  against  Ran- 
dolphs Irrelevancles  because  under  the  rules 
the  Presiding  Officer's  rulings  on  order  and 
decorum  in  debate  were  final  and  could  not 
be  app)ealed.  Calhoun  was  bitterly  at  odds 
with  both  President  John  Qulncy  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State. 
Randolph's  tirades  were  directed  mostly  at 
these  two  men.  Though  he  denied  It,  critics 
of  Calhoun  contended  that  he  had  broken 
with  tradition  and  the  precedents  and  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  rules  for  partisan  politi- 
cal reasons.  In  any  case,  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges flew  both  In  and  out  of  the 
Congress. 

In  the  fall  of  1826  the  Virginia  Legislature 
relieved  the  distress  of  the  Senate  in  the 
20th  Congress  by  replacing  Randolph  with 
John  Tyler  as  one  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Virginia.  The  Senate  early  in  the  1st  session 
of  the   20th   Congress  set   about   to   restore 
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order  and  In  February  1828  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  rules  governing  decorum  took 
place.  It  resulted  In  amendment  of  the 
rules  to  provide  expUcltly  that  the  Vice 
President  had  such  authority  on  his  own 
Initiative,  and  made  his  rxillngs  subject  to 
appeal.  In  making  the  Vice  President's  rul- 
ings appealable  the  Senate  Intended  two 
things:  First,  to  strengthen  Senate  discipline 
by  adding  the  weight  of  the  majority  to  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  on  questions  of  order 
when  an  appeal  was  taken;  second,  to  provide 
protections  against  any  possible  arbitrariness 
on  the  part  of  a  Presiding  Officer. 

The  debate  preceding  the  changes  Is  of 
particular  Interest  because  It  Involved  such 
a  full  discussion  of  Senate  practices  relating 
to  order  and  decorum  In  debate.  Excerpts 
from  It  are  set  out  below  : 

"(From  Gales  and  Seaton's  Register  of  De- 
bates in  Congress,  20th  Cong.,  Feb.  11,  1828, 
pp. 295-296] 

"Senator  WnxiAM  Smh-h  of  South  Caro- 
lina.    •   •   •  It  was  a  rule  of  the  Senate  for 
35  years,  for  the  President  to  call  to  order, 
and  he,  himself,  had  been  the  subject  of  it. 
He  had  been  called  to  order  by  his  late  ven- 
erable friend,  Mr.  Galllard.     He  had  appealed 
to  the  Senate  to  say  whether  he  was  out  of 
order,  and  the  decision  was.  that  there  could 
be  no  appeal.     It  seemed  to  be  assumed  by 
some    gentlemen,    that    they    were    going   to 
place  a  tyrant  in  the  chair,  and  that  against 
his  lawless  rule  It  was  necessary  to  provide. 
This  did  not  produce  any  effect  on  his  mind. 
•   •   •  Or.  suppose  that  a  Senator  were  to  go 
at  length  into  the  consideration  of  a  subject 
entirely  foreign  to  the  question  in  hand,  and 
talk  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  location  of  a  road  was 
before  the  Senate?     Or  discuss  the   expedi- 
ency of  an  appropriation,  when  no  appropri- 
ation was  contemplated?     Would  the  Chair 
sit  silent  and  permit  this  Irrelevancy?     Cer- 
tainly not.    If  he  did.  an  Individual  might 
talk  here  a  whole  day.  and  arrive  at  nothing. 
There  were  rules,  the  enforcement  of  which 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  Chair  without 
making  the  Senate  a  mere  nullity.     It  would 
be,  in  fact,  throwing  a  new  and  Inconvenient 
duty  Into  the  hands  of  the  Members  by  set- 
ting them  to  watch  over  and  administer  the 
rules,  which,  in  reality,  belongs  to  the  Presi- 
dent.    •   •   •  He  believed  that  every  deliber- 
ative body  must  have  a  presiding  ofBcer,  and 
that  Individual  ought  to  have  the  requisite 
authority  for   conserving   the   order  of  the 
meeting,  and  advancing  the  progress  of  the 
public  business." 
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"(From  Gales  and  Seaton's  Register  of  De- 
bates In  Congress,  20th  Cong.,  Feb.  12.  1828 
p. 306] 

"Senator  David  Barton  of  Missouri.  •  •  • 
Let  me  suppose,  said  Mr.  B..  that  this  Senate 
being  a  permanent  and  continuous  body  of 
but  a  small  number  of  men,  had  gone  on  as 
It  might  have  done,  without  any  written 
rules  at  all  for  its  government,  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  upon  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, what  then  would  have  been  the  power 
and  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer?  The 
Constitution  says  In  one  brief  sentence  ap- 
plicable to  both  Houses.  "Each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings  "  It 
does  not  say  how  the  determination  shall  be 
made;  whether  the  decisions  of  the  Senate 
on  each  case  as  It  might  arise,  growing  up  at 
length  like  the  common  law  Itself,  into  a 
code  for  the  government  of  the  body,  shall 
be  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings;  or,  whether 
a  set  of  arbitrary  rules  written  a  priori,  and 
liable  to  be  found  either  good  or  bad,  upon 
experience,  shall  govern  Its  proceedings. 
Either  mode  would  be  equally  the  determi- 
nations of  the  Senate,  and  equally  obligatory 
on  the  Members  and  the  President.  Nay, 
sir,   the  long-settled  pracUce  of  this   body. 


that  has  gone  on  with  the  sanction  of  many 
years,  might  be  considered  a  more  deliberate 
determination  of  the  Senate  than  any  literal 
rule,  even  were  there  a  literal  rule  to  the 
contrary.     Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  we 
dally  hear  the  chair  declare  that  the  unani- 
mous consent   of   the   Senate   will    dispense 
with  a  written  rule,  even  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  written  rule  to  authorize  such  dispen- 
sation?    Is  it  not  upon  the  plain  principle 
that  the  power  that  can  create,  can  dispense 
with  the   rule?     This  Senate   has   the  same 
right  to  form  for  itself  a  parliamentary  law 
or   code   for   Its   own    government,    that    the 
British   Parliament   or   any   other   legislative 
body  has.     Precedents   made  in   good   times 
were  the  materials  of  which  the  great  system 
of  the  common  law  itself,  so  highly  and  so 
Justly  eulogized  the  other  day  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Rowan]   was  composed. 
Mr.  B.  said,  it  is  an  axiom  derived  from  the 
experience  of  mankind,   that  we  are  not  to 
look  for  those  precedents  that  are  worthy  of 
being  followed,  or  of  entering  into  a  code  for 
our  guide,  to  times  of  the  highest  and  the 
worst  of  party  excitements,  such  as  the  ses- 
sion of  1825-26  was.  He  should  therefore  look 
beyond   that  epoch   to   the  halcyon   days  of 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  Presiding  Offi- 
cer,   and    see    what    he    (Mr.    Gaillard]    did. 
He  was  placed  in  a  situation  that  gave  him 
decided  advantages  over  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer — a  situation   that   gave  peculiar 
weight  and  dignity  to  his  decisions,  and  to 
the  practice  of  the  Senate  under  his  long  and 
benign    administration.     He    presided    in    a 
time  when  the  present  rancor  of  party  strife 
was  unknown.     He  stood  aloof.  In  that  chair. 
from   the  parties  of  the   day.     He  was   not 
looked  to  as  the  head  of  any  great  party  in 
this   Nation,   contending   for    rule;    nor   were 
his  decisions  subjected  to  the  illiberal  impu- 
tation of  having  any  ulterior  object  in  view. 
Drawing  precedents,  then,  from  those  times, 
(for  his  experience,  he  said,  did  not  enable 
him  to  go  back  beyond  that  administration) 
he  considered  the  law  of  the  Senate  clearly 
settled,    that   the    Vice    President    possessed, 
and  ought   to  have  exercised,  the  power  of 
restraining  the  wholly  Irrelevant  latitude  of 
debate  of   that  period,  which  has  been  so 
unnecessarily  drawn  into  review   upon   the 
discussion  of  this  amendment. 

"The  officer  to  whom  he  had  alluded  (Mr. 
Gaillard)    was  In   the  constant   practice   of 
preserving  order  In  the  body,  by  calling  back 
a  rambling  Member  to  the  subject  before  the 
Senate,  when  he  had  gone  entirely  from  it, 
even  In  the  language  of  the  most  decent  and 
orderly  style.     True,  he  did  those  things  in 
so  mild  and  affable  manner  that  the  Mem- 
ber himself  did  not  feel  that  he  had   been 
reproved;    and   the   audience   who  witnessed 
the  exercise  of  the  power,   left  the  Senate 
Chamber  without   the  Impression   that  any 
Member  had  been  out  of  order.     His  author- 
ity  was    the    long   practice    of    the    Senate, 
sanctioning  Mr.  Jefferson's  Manual   as  their 
parliamentary  law.  In  conjunction  with  their 
few  positive  rules  and  practical  determina- 
tions.    Those  long  practices  of  the  body.  In 
its  best  days,  with  the  uninterrupted  sanc- 
tion  of  the   Senate,  he  contended,   were  as 
fair  and  as  constitutional  a  determination 
of  our  rules   of   proceedings  as  If  they  had 
been  written  down  and  printed  upon  paper 
or  parchment,  subject  to  constant  change,  as 
experience  should  afterward   either  approve 
or  condemn  them.     He  thought,  indeed,  such 
long  practice  was  the  best  mode  of  forming 
a  code  for  the   government  of   the  Senate. 
He  went  on  to  Instance  some  cases  in  which 
the    present    Presiding    Officer    had,    as    he 
thought,  exercised  the  general  power  of  pre- 
serving order  In  the  cases  where  the  written 
rules  of  the  Senate  were  silent,  as  if  an  In- 
numerable train  of  amendment*  should  be 
offered  consecutively  to  each  other;   and  in 
cases  of  considering  votes  carried   or  rulea 


dispensed  with,  where  no  objection  was 
heard;  all  of  which  owed  Its  authority  to  the 
unwritten  practice  or  determination  of  the 
body. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"He  did  not  think  the  polltica'  friends  of 
the  Vice  President  ought  to  reject  the  offer  to 
the  other  side  of  this  House  to  settle  the 
disputed  power  and  duty  of  the  Chair,  to 
restrain  the  Irrelevant  or  disorderly  latitude 
of  debate,  restoring,  at  the  same  time,  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Senate,  as  a  check  upon 
the  decisions  of  the  Presiding  Officer  He 
should,  therefore,  give  to  this  amendment 
the  support  of  his  vote. 

"Senator  Samuel  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire 
The  Constitution  creates   the  office  of  Vice 
President,  and  expressly  Imposes  upon  him 
the  specific  duty  of  presiding  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Senate.     That  duty  cannot 
be  performed,   either  usefully  or  efficiently, 
without  the  power  of  preserving  order.     The 
power   to  preserve  order  must   therefore  be 
necessarily  Incident  to  the  office.     The  Sen- 
ate  itself  cannot  divest   the  Vice   President 
of  this  power,  because  he  holds  it  from  the 
Constitution:  but  they  may  enlarge,  or  limit, 
or  modify  It.  because  this  power  is  expressly 
vested    in    the    body    by    the    Constitution. 
When    the    Constitution    gives    to    the    Vice 
President    the   power  of  presiding  over  the 
Senate,    It    refers    him    to    the    well-known 
usages  of  all  legislative  bodies  for  the  extent 
and    nature    of   his    powers    and    duties.     It 
was    necessary    that   he   should   be   Invested 
with  this  power,  because  It  was  to  be  exer- 
cised from  the  first  moment  the  Senate  as- 
sembled,  and   before    It    was    possible    that 
they  could  establish  rules  for  this  purpose. 
There  could  be  no  assignable  motive  why  the 
power  so  universally  held  and  exercised  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  all  other  deliberative 
bodies  should  be  wlthholden  from  the  Vice 
President,  since  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
Senate  the  power  of  modifying  the  rules  he 
should  adopt,  or  establishing  others,  as  this 
body  should   think   flt.     The  Vice   President 
is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  conform 
to,  and  regulate  his  conduct,  as  a  presiding 
officer,  by  the  rules  so  amended  or  modified. 
Should  he,  from  culpable  motives  refuse  or 
neglect  to  conform  to  rules  so  established, 
he  would  be  liable  to  Impeachment  and  re- 
moval   from    office.     Every    exercise    of    the 
power  of  preserving  order,  however  different 
In  character,  rests  on  the  same  principle  for 
support.    When   the   Presiding   Officer  calls 
the   attention  of  the  Members   to  business, 
or  commands  silence,  he  is  performing  an  act 
of  preserving  order,  equally  as  when  he  re- 
quires a  Member  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of 
decorum  In  debate.     The  same  power  which 
authorized   the   one,    authorizes   the   other; 
any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  them  is 
destitute  of  even  a  colorable  foundation. 

But  should  we  believe  that  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  which  Invests  the  Vice 
President  with  the  power  of  preserving  or- 
der In  the  Senate,  to  be  ambiguous,  has  not 
that  ambiguity  been  removed,  and  its  mean- 
ing long  since  settled  by  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  all  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that,  too.  by  the  assent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Senate?  That  construction 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  the  Vice 
President  the  power  of  preserving  order  in 
cases  where  the  Senate  have  not  established 
any  rules,  is  not  of  modern  date,  nor  estab- 
lished with  a  view  to  any  temporary  object, 
but  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution  itself.  It 
commenced  with  the  existence  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  continued  without  inter- 
ruption for  35  years.  Within  that  time, 
some  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  has  ever 
produced  have  presided  In  the  Senate.  When 
I  name  Jefferson  and  Galllard  as  the  num- 
ber of  those  presiding  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  believed  that  the  Constitution  In- 
vested the  Vice  President  with  this  power. 
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no  man  will  have  occasion  to  blush  when  he 
admits  that  he  holds  the  same  opinion. 
These  were  not  of  that  class  of  men  who 
are  prone  to  claim  or  exercise  powers  which 
do  not  legitimately  belong  to   them. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  In  his  Manual,  compiled  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  declares 
expressly,  that  the  Vice  President  possesses 
this  contested  power  and  gives  xis  to  under- 
sUnd  distinctly  that  such  had  been  the  uni- 
form practice  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Galllard 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  more  than  20 
years,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  presiding  officer  In 
it  His  character  Is  well  known  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that,  to  an  unassuming  and  discriminating 
mind,  he  united  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  proceeding  In  legislative  bodies  seldom 
equaled.  That  he  not  only  adopted,  but 
carried  Into  practice,  constant  and  uniform 
practice,  the  power  of  preserving  order  In 
the  Senate,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  affirmed,  but 
which  Is  now  denied  to  be  constitutionally 
vested  In  the  Vice  President.  Is  known  to 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  It  Is 
true  that  all  these  distinguished  men  may 
have  entertained  erroneous  opinions  on  this 
question,  but  I  cannot  admit  it,  unless  upon 
stronger  evidence  than  any  I  have  yet  heard. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  settled  by  the 
authority  of  names — and  questions  seem  to 
be  sometimes  so  settled— It  would  require  no 
ordinary  weight  of  such  authority  to  out- 
weigh that  of  such  men  as  I  have  named, 
and  several  others  that  I  might  have  named. 
I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  the  only  way 
In  which  It  should  be  settled,  but  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say  that  a  construction  of 
the  Constitution  so  long  and  satisfactorily 
settled,  and  by  such  men,  should  not  be 
overturned  without  great  deliberation  and 
reflection  ujxjn  the  consequence  likely  to 
result  from  It.  By  the  unexpected  course 
which  the  discussion  of  this  question  has 
taken,  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  on  this  question,  and  the 
grounds  of  that  opinion.  I  have  done  It  with 
reluctance,  and  with  great  respect  for  those 
who  entertain  a  different  opinion.  It  is  a 
question  on  which  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
considered  and  treated.  I  do  not  feel  any 
deep  Interest  in  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration;  yet.  as  I  believe 
It  will  conduce  to  the  better  preservation 
of  order  under  the  present  construction  of 
the  powers  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  1  will  give  It  my  supjxjrt." 


"(From  Debates  In  Congress,  20th  Cong, 
Ist  eess.,  1827-28.  vol.  4.  pt.  1,  pp.  313- 
315] 

"Mr.  William  Smh-h,  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  For  his  own  part,  he  never  had  a 
doubt  but  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
had  the  right  to  call  to  order.  The  very  na- 
ttire  of  his  office  implies  that  power.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  relied  upon  construc- 
tive powers  where  they  were  not  expressly 
given,  but  In  this  case  he  had  the  Invariable 
practice  of  the  Senate,  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1789,  up  to  the  session  of  1825,  a 
term  of  36  years,  to  sanction  this  opinion. 
He  recollected  very  well  that  he  had  himself 
been  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  more  than  once.  On  one  occasion,  a 
gentleman  In  the  chair  |Mr.  Galllard]  for 
whose  memory  he  entertained  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  had  called  him  to  order  for 
words  spoken  In  debate,  when  he,  Mr.  S.  him- 
self, conceived  he  was  correct,  which  Induced 
him  to  appeal  to  the  Senate,  and  was  again 
told  by  the  Chair,  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  decision;  and  the  Senate  supported  the 
Chair. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  the  Invariable  practice  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  In  every  legislative  body  in  the 


United  States,  to  keep  order  In  their  respec- 
tive bodies,  and  If  a  Member  wander*  frcHn 
the  quesUon  In  debate,  to  call  hhn  to  order. 

"If  the  luainterrupted  practice  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  36  first  years  of  existence,  for 
the  President,  In  all  cases,  and  more  especial- 
ly If  a  Member  wanders  from  the  question 
before  the  Senate,  In  debate,  to  call  him  to 
order,  and  bring  him  back  to  that  question, 
can  weigh  anything,  or  if  the  analogy  of  the 
universal  usage  In  all  other  legislative  bodies, 
and  all  public  assemblies  whatever,  that  look 
to  their  presiding  officers  to  perform  the  of- 
fice of  calling  to  order,  as  an  official  duty, 
can  have  any  weight  in  bringing  us  to  a  fair 
conclusion,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  It  be- 
longs to  the  Chair,  ex  vi  termini,  to  call  to 
order.  What  higher  duty  can  be  required 
of  the  Chair?  Merely  putting  the  question 
upon  bills  and  resolutions,  is  certainly  a 
minor  duty.  Such  a  duty  as  could  well  be 
discharged  by  an  additional  Clerk,  as  the 
reading  is  now  by  the  Secretary. 

"One  gentleman  had  said,  there  was  48 
Senators  In  this  House,  either  of  whom  could 
call  to  order.  It  Is  admitted.  But  suppose 
any  one  Senator  shotild  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  make,  in  the  course  of  his  argument. 
Indecorous  and  unkind  remarks  upon  any 
other  Member  to  whom  he  might  be  opposed, 
that  were  foreign  to  the  subject  before  the 
Senate;  could  It  be  expected  that  the  Mem- 
ber assailed  would  rise  to  call  the  other  to 
order  In  his  own  defense?  There  Is  no  man 
of  delicate  sensibility  who  would  do  so.  It 
would  be  a  task  too  invidious  for  a  Member 
who  was  not  assailed,  to  take  up  the  subject. 
And  to  what  extravagance  would  It  not  lead, 
were  the  President  to  fold  his  arms  and  sit 
silent?  Or  suppose  the  question  before  the 
Senate  to  be  upon  an  appropriation  for  a 
turnpike  road,  and  a  Senator  should  rise  In 
his  place  and  address  the  Chair  upon  the 
subject  of  an  Indian  treaty,  or  upon  a  naval 
expedition,  for  an  hour,  without  once  touch- 
ing the  subject  submitted  by  the  Chair,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate;  could  the 
President  of  the  Senate  sit  In  dignified  si- 
lence? It  Is  Impossible  to  Imagine  he 
would." 

"(From  Debates  In  Congress,  20th  Cong.  1st 
sess.,  1827-28,  vol.  4,  pt.  1.  pp.  318-319-322] 
"Mr.  EzTrxm.  F.  Chambzbs,  Senator  from 
Maryland.  •  •  •  Then  we  are  in  this  di- 
lemma: We  have  rules,  but  no  one  has 
authority  to  call  them  Into  action.  Our  pred- 
ecessors must  have  differed  widely  from  our- 
selves on  these  matters,  or  they  have  applied 
their  time  and  their  talents  to  small  account. 
The  Illustrious  author  of  this  book  (Jeffer- 
son's Manual)  had  Intimated  a  very  different 
opinion  on  this  subject.  He  had  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  Senate  for  their  use  a 
parliamentary  rtile.  sanctioned  by  Its  xisage 
for  more  than  200  years,  which  pointed  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  as  the  individual  to 
move  in  questions  of  order.  He  then  alluded 
to  what  had  been  called  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  McLane]  and 
he  must  be  permitted  to  think  very  Incor- 
rectly called,  inherent  power.  If  the  honor- 
able gentleman  had  reference  to  power  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  not  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
rules  of  the  Senate,  he  knew  of  none  such, 
and  utterly  denied  that  they  existed.  If.  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  reference  to  powers 
derived  from  these  sources,  he  could  not  well 
perceive  with  what  propriety  the  term  "In- 
herent" cotUd  be  applied  to  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"With  the  conviction  of  the  constitutional 
existence  of  these  powers  In  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  an  entire  willingness  to  rely  on 
their  exercise,  the  Senate,  at  an  early  i>erlod, 
'formed,'  to  use  Mr.  Jefferson's  langua^, 
some  rules  for  Its  own  government,  but  these 


going  only  a  few  cases,  they  have  referred  to 
the  decision  of  their  President,  without  de- 
bate and  without  appaal,  all  questions  of 
order  arising  under  their  own  niles,  or 
where  they  have  provided  none:  thus  plac- 
ing 'under  h!s  discretion,'  as  he  continues, 
'a  very  extensive  field  of  decision.' " 

On  some  of  the  plainest  as  well  as  the  most 
Important  items  of  legislative  order,  the 
Senate  had  no  written  rule  whatever.  He 
believed  In  every  legislative  body  It  was  held 
necessary  to  restrain  the  speaker  from  sub- 
jects wholly  and  obviously  foreign  and  Ir- 
relevant to  the  matter  in  hand.  But  yet. 
unless  It  had  eluded  his  research,  there  was 
no  written  rule  of  the  Senate  to  secure  this 
necessary  result.  Not  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  he  were  now  to  leave  the  subject  of 
the  rules  and  practice  of  this  body,  and  In- 
dulge himself  In  a  history  of  the  beauty,  the 
splendor,  and  the  utility,  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Delaware  Canal,  he  would  deny  the  au- 
thority of  any  individual  In  this  Chamber, 
whether  President  or  Member,  to  charge 
upon  him  a  violation  of  order,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  lex  scripta  is  the  only  rule 
of  this  House.  If  the  lex  non  scripta.  If 
anything  beside  the  Constitution,  laws  of 
Congress,  or  written  rules  of  the  Senate 
could  restrain  me.  I  ask  (said  Mr.  C.) .  where 
Is  it  found,  and  when  found  I  ask,  does  It 
confine  the  primary  call  to  the  Member,  and 
refuse  It  to  the  President  except  on  appeal? 
This  is  the  question,  and  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  it.  and  gentlemen  will  find  the  same 
argument  which  proves  the  authority  of  the 
Member,  proves  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  if  they  deny  the  authority  of 
either  or  both,  they  leave  us  in  a  miserable 
condition,  totally  imable  to  secure  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  or  decorum  at  all.  This 
Is  a  state  of  things  from  which  we  wish  to 
escape,  and  the  interesting  inquiry  is,  by 
what  mode  can  we  do  so? 

"Mr.  JosiAH  S.  Johnston.  Senator  of 
Louisiana.  I  believe  the  right  of  calling  to 
order,  preserving  order,  and  deciding  on  all 
questions  of  order,  belongs  to  the  Presiding 
Officer.  The  Chair  declines  to  exercise  the 
power.  (The  Vice  President  rose  and  ex- 
plained, that  he  stated  speciflcally  that  he 
did  call  to  order  in  all  cases,  except  for 
words  spoken.]  I  take  the  distinction  of 
the  Chair.  As  far  as  the  decision  goes  It  is 
correct.  But  It  supports  the  very  argtunent 
I  have  endeavored  to  maintain — that  power 
by  which  you  call  to  order  In  any  case, 
which  you  distinguish  as  ministerial,  is  by 
virtue  of  a  right  Inherent  In  the  office.  There 
is  no  rule  that  vests  that  power,  in  any 
case,  in  the  Chair.  But  njuoiming  that 
p>ower,  how  is  the  distinction  taken  between 
those  cases,  where  you  can  act  from  cases 
of  disorder  arising  from  words  spoken? 
There  is  none  in  the  rules.  The  distinction 
seems  to  be  artificial.  My  mind  cannot 
perceive  the  criterion  on  which  the  dis- 
crimination Is  made.  The  delicacy  which 
declines  the  exercise  of  power,  because  it  is 
doubtful.  Is  meritorious.  But  I  am  sure 
the  Chair  will  never  avaU  Itself  of  the  pre- 
tense which  has  been  urged  in  this  debate, 
that  the  sxirrender  of  power  Is  favorable 
to  liberty.  Power  is  delegated  to  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  security  of  liberty.  Liberty 
depends  not  on  Its  being  without  limits  and 
without  control,  but  on  Its  being  regulated. 
The  power  of  the  Presiding  Officer  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  the 
order  and  dignity  of  the  body.  To  release 
every  Member  from  the  restraints  of  the 
rules,  and  restore  him  his  liberty  to  say  and 
do  what  he  pleases.  Instead  of  being  favor- 
able, will  be  fatal  to  liberty.  It  Is  not  liberty 
in  that  sense  for  which  Qovemment  was 
Instituted;  it  was  regulated  liberty  secured 
by  Uw  (pp.  336-337) ." 

Randolph's  role  as  the  precxirsor  of  the 
modern  filibuster  Is  further  indicated  In  Dr. 
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Franklin  L.  Burdette'a  book  "FUlbtistering  In 
the  Senate."    On  page  16  he  says: 

"In  any  event.  It  eeems  likely  that  there 
were  no  major  or  extended  fllibustere  in  the 
dignified  Senate  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
remarkable  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 

On  page  19  he  says: 

"One  is  inclined  strongly  to  suspect  that 
the  Senate's  first  extended  and  spectacular 
filibusters  were  staged  by  that  southern  op- 
ponent of  the  Adamses  [John  Randolph]. 
•  •  ♦  If  men  filibustered  in  the  years  Im- 
mediately following,  they  at  least  did  so  with 
gravity  and  beneath  the  cloak  of  relevancy." 

TSARS  1839  THBOtTOH  1841 

Not  until  1837  was  there  another  serious 
attempt  at  filibustering.  In  that  year  the 
opponents  of  the  resolution  to  expunge  from 
the  Senate  records  the  1834  resolution  of 
censure  against  President  Jackson  attempted 
an  "incipient  filibuster,"  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Bxirdette.  But  an  incipient  filibuster  is  far 
short  of  the  object  of  our  attention  today. 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  July  3,  1840, 
Senator  Oliver  H.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  called 
Senator  Tappan  to  order — in  the  words  of  the 
editor  of  the  debates — "for  digressing  from 
the  question  immediately  before  the  Senate." 
The  Chair  ruled  Senator  Tappan  out  of  order 
and  he  agreed  that  the  entire  debate  was  out 
of  order.  This  appears  at  page  504  of  volume 
8  of  the  Congressional  Olobe. 

A  few  minutes  later  Senator  Robert 
Strange,  of  North  Carolina,  speaking  of  the 
Senate  rules  said: 

"When  we  met  here  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  we  adopted  the  rules  lying  upon 
our  tables  (p.  506,  id.)  and  thereafter  Sena- 
tor Albert  S.  White,  of  Indiana,  is  quoted  as 
follows : 

"  'Mr.  White  said  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  were  adopted  every  session,  and  the 
same  power  which  adopted  could  modify  or 
abrogate  them  at  Its  pleasure.  It  had  been 
frequently  asserted  in  the  discussion  that 
the  rules  of  the  body  were  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  minority.  This  he  denied. 
The  protection  thus  afforded  was  only  inci- 
dental. They  were  framed  for  the  regulation 
of  our  proceedings  and  the  guidance  of  our 
Presiding  Officer.'  " 

Neither  Senator  was  refuted  by  anyone  at 
the  time  or  thereafter. 

I  do  not  attach  any  particular  significance 
to  these  remarks  but  perhaps  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuous  body  in 
all  respect  to  the  rules  may  want  to  ponder 
them. 

A  list  of  outstanding  filibusters  contained 
In  Limitation  of  Debate  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  begins 
with  the  year  1841.  I  submit  that  a  close 
study  of  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  re- 
chartering  of  the  National  Bank  In  that  year 
will  not  leave  one  convinced  that  a  genuine 
filibuster  occurred — at  least  not  the  destruc- 
tive kind  I  am  talking  about.  In  fact,  the 
bank  bill  passed  and  was  vetoed  by  President 
Tyler.  In  speaking  of  this  debate.  Dr.  Bur- 
dette  said  in  his  book  at  page  24: 

"Not  yet  was  filibiisterism  so  organized 
that  it  could  completely  paralyze  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Senate." 

That  1841  debate  Is  significant,  however, 
in  supporting  my  main  contention  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school  of  the  pre-Civll 

War  days,  did  not  and  could  not  under  the 
Senate  rules   and   precedents   flllbiister. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TZARS   1846   THROUGH    1856 

The  next  outstanding  filibuster  listed  by 
Dr.  Galloway  occurred  in  1846.  The  debate 
over  this  bill,  relating  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial dispute  with  Great  Britain,  lasted 
about  2  monhts  but  the  bill  did  not  pass. 
The  issue  was  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Nation  and  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
wanted  to  make  their  views  known.  Though 
therefore  protracted,  the  debate  as  recorded 
in  the  Congressional  Globe  was  always  rele- 
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vant.  Time  was  spent  but  the  Senate  was 
not  frustrated.  As  the  excerpts  that  follow 
indicate,  the  speaking  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberately  delaying  action  by  the 
Senate. 


One  Indication  that  Senate  tradition  was 
holding  firm  through  the  forties  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  July  5,  1848. 
in  ruling  Senator  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  out 
of  order  for  speaking  on  matters  not  pending 
before  the  Senate.  Senator  Clayton  at  first 
appealed  the  decision  but  after  discussion 
withdrew  it. 

Again  on  August  12  of  the  same  session 
the  Chair  by  a  vote  of  27  to  2  was  overruled 
on  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  that  a  Senator 
had  not  been  irrelevant  in  his  remarks.  This 
was  Indeed  a  strong  demonstration  that  the 
Senate  meant   to   live   by  its  rules. 

On  April  3,  1850.  Vice  President  Fillmore 
took  occasion  to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  decorum  in  debate.  He  reviewed 
the  rules  relating  to  debate  in  its  various 
aspects  and  traced  the  precedents  on  the 
subject.  His  remarks  and  those  of  Senator 
William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  presided 
over  the  Senate  during  the  31st  and  32d 
Congresses  as  President  pro  tempore  after 
Fillmore's  elevation  to  the  Presidency  on 
June  10,  1850,  follow: 

"decorum  in  debate  = 
"The  Vice  President.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther morning  business,  the  Chair  claims  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  In  relation  to  his  own  powers  and 
duties  to  preserve  order. 

"On  assuming  the  responsible  duty  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  body,  I  trusted  that  no 
occ£islon  would  arise  when  it  would  become 
necessary  for  the  Chair  to  Interpose  to  pre- 
serve order  In  debate.     I  could  not  disguise 
the  fact  that,  by  possibility,  such  a  necessity 
might  arise.     I   therefore   inquired   of  some 
of  the  Senators  to  know  what  had  been  the 
usage    on    this    subject,    and    was   Informed 
that  the  general  practice  had  been,  since  Mr. 
Calhoun  acted  as  Vice  President,  not  to  in- 
terfere unless  a  question  of  order  was  made 
by  some  Senator.     I  was  informed  that  that 
distinguished  and  now  lamented  person  had 
declined  to  exercise  the  power  of  calling  to 
order  for  words  spoken   in   debate,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so. 
Some    thought    the    rule    had    been    since 
changed,  and  others  not;  but  then  there  still 
seemed  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
power.     Under   these   circumstances   though 
my  opinion   was   strongly   in   favor   of    the 
power,  with  or  without  the  rule  to  authorize 
It,    I    thought    it    most    prudent    not    hast- 
ily to  assume  the  exercise  of  It.  but  to  wait 
until  the  course  of  events  should  show  that 
it  was  necessary.     It  appears  to  me  that  that 
time  has  now  arrived,  and  that  the  Senate 
should   know  my  opinion  on   this  subject, 
and  the  powers  which,  after  mature  refiec- 
tlon,  I  think  are  vested  In  the  Chair,  and 
the  corresponding  duties  which  they  Impose. 
If  I  am  wrong  In  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived,  I  desire  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  correct  me.     I  therefore  think  It  bet- 
ter  to  state   them   now.    when  there   is  the 
opportunity  for  a  cool  and  dispassionate  ex- 
amination, rather  than  wait  until  they  are 
called  into  action  by  some  scene  of  excite- 
ment which  may  be  unfavorable  to  dispas- 
sionate deliberation  and  advice;   for  while  I 
should  shrink  from  no  responsibilities  which 
the  office  with  which  I  am  honored  Imposes 
upon  me,  I  would  most  scrupulously  avoid 
the  assiimptlon  of  any  power  not  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  and  rules  of  this  body. 
"The   question   then  presents   Itself,   'Has 
the  Vice  President,   as  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  body,  the  power  to  call  a  Senator  to 
order  for  words  spoken  In  debate?' 


■  Pp.  631  and  682.  the  Congressional  Globe, 
vol.  XXI,  pt.  I,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sees. 


"The  sixth  rule  of  the  Senate  Is  in  the 
following  words: 

•'  When  a  Member  shall  be  called  to  order 
by  the  President  or  a  Senator,  he  shall  sit 
down,  and  every  question  of  order  shall  be 
decided  by  the  President  without  debate 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate;  and  the 
President  may  call  for  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  any  question  of  order." 

•It  will  be  seen  that  this  rule  docs  not 
expressly  confer  the  power  of  calling  to 
order  either  upon  the  President  or  a  Sena- 
tor, but  impliedly  admits  that  power  in 
each,  and  declares  the  consequences  of  such 
call. 

"The  con.'-tltutlonal  provisions  bearing 
upon  this  subject  are  very  brief.  The  first 
is: 

"  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  di- 
vided." 

"The  next  is: 

"  "Each  House  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for 
disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,   expel   a  Member." 

"The  first  clause  which  I  have  quoted,  con- 
fers no  express  powers,  yet  the  general  power 
and  duties  of  a  presiding  officer,  in  a  parlia- 
mentary debate,  were  well  tmderstood  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  It  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  that  they  Intended  to  confer 
upon  the  Vice  President  those  powers,  and 
required  of  him  the  performance  of  those 
duties.  But  the  power  expressly  conferred 
to  make  rules  to  regulate  Its  proceedings, 
clearly  conferred  upon  the  Senate  authority 
to  make  rules  regulating  the  conduct  of  its 
Members,  Including  Its  Presiding  Officer. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  from  this 
rule? 

"I  have  availed  myself  of  the  leisure  af- 
forded by  the  last  recess,  to  look  into  the 
history  of  this  rule,  that  I  might.  If  pos- 
sible, gather  from  It  the  Intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  adopting  It.  I  find  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  body.  In  1789,  was  to  ap- 
point  a  committee  to  prepare  a  system  of 
rules  for  conducting  business  in  the  Senate. 

"The  committee  reported  a  number  of  rules, 
which  were  adopted,  and  among  the  rest  the 
two  following: 

"  "Sixteenth.  When  a  Member  shaU  be 
called  to  order,  he  shall  sit  down  untU  the 
President  shall  have  determined  whether  he 
is  in  order  or  not.  Every  question  of  order 
shall  be  decided  by  the  President  without 
debate;  and  If  there  be  a  doubt  In  his  mind, 
he  may  call  for  a  sense  of  the  Senate. 

"  'Seventeenth.  If  a  Member  be  called  to 
order  for  words  spoken,  the  exceptionable 
words  shall  be  Immediately  taken  down  In 
writing,  that  the  President  may  be  better  en- 
abled to  Judge  of  the  matter.' 

"These  rules  remained  the  same  until  1828; 
but  In  1826,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent, declared  that.  In  his  opinion,  he  had 
no  authority  to  call  a  Senator  to  order  for 
words  spoken  In  debate.  In  1828.  the  rules 
were  referred  to  a  committee  for  revision,  and 
were  reported  without  any  amendment  to 
these  rules;  but  when  they  came  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate,  they  were  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  they  now  do;  namely : 

"  'Sixth.  When  a  Member  shall  be  called 
to  order  by  the  President  or  a  Senator,  he 
shall  sit  down;  and  every  question  of  order 
shall  be  decided  by  the  President  without 
debate,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate: 
and  the  President  may  call  for  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  any  question  of  order. 

"  'Seventh.  If  a  Member  be  called  to  order 
by  a  Senator  for  words  spoken,  the  excep- 
tionable words  shall  Immediately  be  taken 
down  In  writing,  that  the  President  may  be 
better  enabled  to  Judge  of  the  matter.' 

"It  win  be  seen  by  the  comparison,  that 
the  proposed  rule  expressly  recognized  the 
authority  In  the  President  to  call  to  order. 
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and  gave  an  appeal  from  his  decision,  which 
the  former  rules  did  not. 

"It  also  made  a  distinction  between  a  call 
to  order  for  words  spoken  by  the  President, 
and  by  a  Senator  for  words  spoken,  by  re- 
quiring in  the  latter  case  that  the  objection- 
able words  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  but 
not  In  the  former.  On  this  amendment,  a 
long  and  interesting  debate  sprung  up.  which 
may  be  found  in  Gales  and  Seaton's  Register 
of  Debates,  volume  4.  part  1.  pages  278  to 
341;  and  in  this  debate,  though  Senators 
differed  widely  as  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  to  order  without  the  amend- 
ment, and  as  to  the  policy  of  adopting  it.  yet 
all  seemed  to  conclude  that,  if  adopted,  he 
would  have  less  power,  and  the  amendment 
was  finally  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
2  to  1;  and  thereupon  It  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Calhoun — 

"  The  Vice  President  then  rose  and  said 
that  he  took  this  opportunity  to  express  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  giving  to  Senators  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  as  it 
was  not  only  according  to  strict  principle,  but 
would  relieve  the  Chair  from  a  most  delicate 
duty.  As  to  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
Chair,  it  was  not  for  him  to  speak,  but  he 
assured  the  Senate  that  he  should  always 
endeavor  to  exercise  It  with  strict  Imparti- 
ality." 

"It  appears  to  me.  then,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  others,  that  this  rvile 
recognized  the  power  to  call  to  order  in  the 
Vice  I»resldent.  and,  by  Implication  at  least, 
conferred  that  power  upon  him. 

"The  next  question  is.  Does  the  possession 
of  the  power  Impose  any  duty  to  exercise  it? 
"The  power.  It  will  be  seen.  Is  conferred 
equally  upon  the  Chair  and  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  In  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage. Is  the  duty,  then,  more  Imperative 
upon  the  President  than  upon  any  and  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  to  perform  the  un- 
pleasant but  necessary  task  of  exercising  it? 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  this 
rule  and  the  corresponding  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  By  the  22d  rule  of  that 
body,  a  Member  may  call  to  order,  but  it  is 
made  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Speaker  to 
do  so.     The  words  are : 

"'  'If  any  Member  in  speaking  or  otherwise 
transgresses  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
Speaker  shall,  or  any  Member  may.  call  to 
order,"  and  so  forth. 

"It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  if  the  Sen- 
ate desires  that  its  Presiding  Officer  should 
perform  this  delicate  and  ungracious  duty, 
that  its  rule  had  not  been  equally  explicit 
with  that  of  the  House. 

"The  reason  why  Senators  so  seldom  inter- 
fere by  calling  each  other  to  order,  is  doubt- 
less because  they  fear  that  their  motives  may 
be  misunderstood.  They  do  not  like  to  ap- 
pear as  volunteers  in  the  discharge  of  such 
an  Invidious  duty.  The  same  feeling  must, 
to  some  extent,  operate  upon  the  Chair,  un- 
less his  duty  be  palpable.  But  upon  mature 
reflection,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
though  the  authority  be  the  same,  yet  that 
the  duty  may  be  more  imperative  upon  the 
Chair  than  upon  the  Senate,  and  that  if  the 
painful  necessity  shall  hereafter  arise.  I  shall 
feel  bound  to  discharge  my  duty  accordingly. 
I  Shall  endeavor  to  do  it  with  the  utmost 
impartiality  and  respect.  I  know  how  diffi- 
cult It  Is  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is 
not  In  order,  to  restrain  Improper  language, 
and  yet  not  abridge  the  freedom  of  debate! 
But  all  must  see  how  Important  it  is  that 
the  first  departure  from  the  strict  rule  of 
parliamentary  decorum  be  checked,  as  a 
slight  attack,  or  even  Insinuation  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  often  provokes  a  more  severe 
retort,  which  brings  out  a  more  disorderly 
reply,  each  Senator  feeling  a  Justification  in 
the  previous  aggression.  There  is.  therefore, 
no  point  so  proi>er  to  interpose  for  the 
preservation  of  order  as  to  check  the  first 
violation  of  it. 
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"If,  in  my  anxiety  to  do  this.  1  should 
sometimes  make  a  mistake,  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  the  Senate  has  the  remedy  In  Its 
own  hands,  and  that,  by  an  appeal,  my  error 
may  be  corrected  without  Injury  to  anyone. 
Or  If  I  have  wholly  mistaken  my  duty  In  this 
delicate  matter,  the  action  of  the  Senate  will 
soon  convince  me  of  that  fact,  and  In  that 
event  I  shall  cheerfully  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Senate.  But  I  have  an  un- 
doubting  confidence  that  while  I  am  right. 
I  shall  be  fully  sustained. 

"I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  making  one 
or  two  suggestions  on  some  point*  of  minor 
importance.  This  body  has  been  so  long  and 
so  Justly  distinguished  for  its  dignity  and 
decorum,  that  I  cannot  but  apprehend  that 
some  neglect  on  my  part  renders  these  re- 
marks necessary.  We  all  know  that  many 
little  irregularities  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
small  body  that  would  cause  much  disorder 
In  a  large  one.  The  Senate  has  increased 
from  26  to  60  Members.  Tlie  natural  tend- 
ency of  the  increase  of  Members  is.  to  relax 
the  discipline — that  when  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  rules  is  most  essential  to  the  dignity 
and  comfort  of  the  body,  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  enforce. 

"The  second  rule  is  a  very  salutary  one. 
but  perhaps  too  stringent  to  be  always  ob- 
served in  practice.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"  'No  Memt>er  shall  speak  to  another,  or 
otherwise  Interrupt  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  read  any  newspaper  while  the  Jour- 
nals or  public  papers  are  reading,  or  when 
any  Member  Is  speaking  in  any  debate.' 

"Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  ManUEil  (p.  140), 
which  seems  to  be  a  code  of  common  law  for 
the  regulation  of  all  parliamentary  debates 
in  the  country,  says  that  no  one  is  to  disturb 
another  In  his  speech,  etc.,  nor  to  pass  be- 
tween the  Speaker  and  the  speaking  Member. 
These  are  comparatively  trlfilng  matters,  and 
yet  the  rules  and  law  of  the  Senate  would 
seem  to  require  that  Its  Presiding  Officer 
should  see  them  enforced.  I  trust,  however, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
them  to  Insure  their  observance  by  every 
Senator.  But  the  practice  seems  to  have 
grown  up  of  interrupting  a  Senator  when 
speaking,  by  addressing  him  directly,  instead 
of  addressing  the  Chair,  as  required  by  the 
rule. 

"The  Manual  declares  that  it  is  a  breach  of 
order  for  one  Member  to  Interrupt  another 
while  speaking,  unless  by  calling  him  to 
order,  if  he  departs  from  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  objection  should  t>e  a  very  urgent 
one,  indeed,  that  can  Justify  one  Member  In 
interrupting  another  while  speaking,  and 
that  all  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  If 
this  rule  were  more  strictly  enforced  than  it 
has  been,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  Senator 
rising  to  explain  should  address  the  Chair, 
as  required  by  the  rule. 

"As  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  I  feel 
that  my  duty  consists  in  executing  its  law, 
as  declared  by  its  rules  and  by  Its  practice. 
If  these  rules  are  too  strict,  it  would  be 
better  to  modify  than  violate  them.  But 
we  have  a  common  interest  and  feel  a  com- 
mon pride  in  the  order  and  dignity  of  this 
body,  and  I  therefore  feel  that  I  can  -tppeal 
with  confidence  to  every  Senator  to  aid  m^; 
in  enforcing  these  salutary  regulations.  I 
feel  It  my  duty  to  say  this  much  before 
proceeding  to  the  course  of  action  1  have 
decided  upon. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"Mr  King  I  have  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  statement  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  and  entirely  concur  in  the  views  he 
expresses  of  the  rights  and  duties  appertain- 
ing to  that  position.  It  is  necessary — it  is 
essentially  necessary,  that  those  duties 
should  be  strictly  performed  by  the  Vice 
President,  or  any  other  Presiding  Officer 
whom  the  Senate  may  select  in  his  absence. 
They  should  feel  it  to  be  their  imperative 
duty  to  enforce  order,  to  protect  persons  In 
debate,  and  put  down  every  species  of  dis- 


order. I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  have 
this  statement  placed  on  the  Journal,  as  a 
guide  to  other  Presiding  Officers,  and  I  move 
that  It  be  placed  there.  If  It  meets,  as  I 
trust  It  will,  the  full  approbation  of  the 
Senate. 

"The  motion  to  enter  the  Vice  President's 
statement  on  the  Journal  was  agreed  to 
unanimously." 

In  1956  the  question  of  Senate  decorum 
again  became  a  matter  of  debate.  A  Senate 
committee  reported  a  motion  to  amend  the 
rules  to  provide,  among  other  things,  that 
Senators  when  speaking  were  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  question  under  debate. 
The  suggested  amendment  was  not  adopted 
by  general  assent,  but  the  Senators  for  the 
most  part  also  agreed  that  the  suggested 
amendment  merely  recited  the  rule  which 
had  been  controlling  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Congress  In   1789. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  discussion  of  the  rules  in  1856  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  one  In  which  Senators 
were  generally  agreed  that  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual was,  in  effect,  a  part  of  the  rules  and 
that  Senators  were  required  to  be  relevant 
in  their  remarks.  Thereafter  the  picture  be- 
gan to  change.  In  1863  and  again  In  1865 
the  Senate  was  the  scene  of  brief  but  Intense 
filibusters  staged  a  day  or  two  Just  prior  to 
final  adjournment  of  the  short  session  which 
ended  on  the  4th  of  March  of  each  of  those 
years. 

The  filibuster  in  1863  was  stopped  by  an 
arbitrary  ruling  of  the  chair.  The  filibuster 
in  1865  was  successful  in  defeating  legisla- 
tion to  grant  the  State  of  Louisiana  again 
the  full  rights  of  a  State.  This  fillbtister  Is 
listed  by  Dr.  George  Galloway  In  his  study  of 
filibusters  as  the  first  one  successfully  to 
block  legislation.  By  1872  the  Senate  no 
longer  required  a  Senator  to  be  relevant  in 
his  remarks.  In  that  year  Vice  President 
Schuyler  Colfax  ruled  that  ""under  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate  the  Presiding  Officer  could 
not  restrain  a  Senator  In  remarks  which  the 
Senator  considers  pertinent  to  the  pending 
issue  "' 

With  this  ruling  the  Senate  had  abandoned 
effective  control  over  debate.  The  day  of  the 
filibuster  had  arrived.  In  1879  the  Republi- 
cans, by  successful  filibuster,  defeated  legis- 
lation to  repeal  Federal  election  laws.  In 
December  1890  and  January  1891  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  51st  Congress,  the  Democrats 
staged  a  successful  filibuster  against  passage 
of  the  so-called  force  bills.  Thereafter  almost 
every  session  of  Congreses  witnessed  one  or 
more  successful  stultifying  filibusters. 

The  chapter  headings  of  Dr.  Burdette"s 
book,  "Filibustering  in  the  Senate,"  signifi- 
cantly read  as  folows: 

""An  Instrument  of  Policy?"'  (This  covers 
roughly  the  period  from  John  Randolph's 
days  in  the  Senate  (1826)  down  through 
1879):  "Filibustering  Unrestrained""  (1880 
through  1907):  "The  Modern  Filibuster" 
(1908-17);  and  ""Turmoil"'  (1917-40.  date  of 
publication  of  book ) . 

In  spite  of  the  Senate's  abandonment  of 
Jefferson's  Manual  as  controlling  over  debate, 
down  through  the  years  a  Senator  could  be 
heard  from  time  to  time  appealing  to  the 
Senate  to  return  to  the  original  practices. 
For  instance,  as  recently  as  1925  Senator 
Joseph  T  Robinson,  a  distinguished  and  able 
Democratic  senatorial  floor  leader,  con- 
tended: 

"No  change  in  the  written  rules  of  the 
Senate  is  necessary  to  prevent  Irrelevant  de- 
bate. Parliamentary  procedure  everywhere 
contemplates  that  a  speaker  shall  limit  his 
remarks  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
The  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  failure  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  to  enforce 
this  rule." 

Even  today,  however,  the  Senate  does  not 
have  free  or  unlimited  debate  In  certain  as- 
pects of  its  work.  In  Its  rule  that  an  amend- 
ment may  be  tabled  without  prejudicing  the 
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principal  meuiire  under  debate  the  Senate 
adopted  a  forceful  dieck  on  debate — and  one 
that  waa  reatoted  for  yean. 

For  ye«n  (me  of  the  favorite  but  permis- 
sible and  togltlnutte  dilatory  devices  had  been 
to  offer  amendments  and  then  to  talk  about 
them  at  length. 

Another  Instance  Is  found  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Beorganlzation  Act  of  1949.  It  provides 
that  ddtMite  on  Presidential  reorganization 
plans  shall  be  limited  to  5  hours  on  each 
side.  Further  evidence  that  It  is  not  con- 
sidered luu-easonable  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  severely  limit  debate  and  prevent 
other  dilatory  tactics  was  recently  provided 
In  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
While  the  bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate  as 
reported,  the  reported  bill  contained  severe 
limitations  on  debate  admittedly  designed  to 
prevent  a  flllbuster  against  Senate  action  to 
supix>rt  any  Presidential  decision  to  overrule 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariir  Commis- 
sion. In  reporting  the  bill  with  these  pro- 
visions the  committee  said  the  provisions 
were  intended  to  prevent  a  successful  flll- 
biuter.  Some  Senators  who  have  opposed 
any  change  in  rule  XXII  voted  for  the 
committee's  severe  clotiire  langpjage.  In- 
deed, it  seems  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
restrict  ourselves  except  perhaps  in  one 
field — that  of  civil  rights.  If  that  issue  be 
raised,  then  It  is  that  we  hear  about  the 
historic  tradition  of  "free  debate."  But  we 
have  seen  that  thU  is  a  myth.  It  Is  time 
that  the  opponents  of  civil  rights  cease  tak- 
ing refuge  In  that  argument  and  debate  the 
issue  on  Its  merits. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ST7MMART 

We  have  seen  how  the  early  Senate  by  use 
of  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  and 
the  precedents  in  Jefferson's  Manual  and  by 
the  Vice  President's  unappealable  authcwity 
to  rule  on  questions  of  order  and  decorum 
held  filibusters  in  effective  check.  We  have 
noted  the  gradual   erosion  of  that   control 


over  debate  after  the  Civil  War  until  finally 
it  was  lost. 

Article  I,  section  5,  clause  3  of  the  Constl- 
tutlCHi  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
•ach  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  In 
the  first  Instance  adopted  the  Senate  rules, 
and  a  majority  oS  the  Senate  may  amend  the 
Senate  rules.  In  view  of  this,  Is  it  not 
strangely  undemocratic  to  require  64  Sena- 
tors to  vote  affirmatively  in  order  to  close  a 
debate  on  any  measure  and  bring  It  to  a 
vote?  Is  It  not  ever  more  strange  to  have  a 
provision  (sec.  3,  of  rule  XXII)  under  which 
the  Senate  may  not  vote  on  a  motion  to 
change  the  rules  as  long  as  even  one  Senator 
wishes  to  prevent  the  vote  by  speaking?  Of 
course,  one  Senator  acting  by  himself  cannot 
for  long  prevent  a  vote  on  changing  the  rules, 
but  a  few  Senators  (far  less  than  a  majority) 
can  do  so. 

The  problem  of  controlling  filibusters  is 
of  the  first  magnitude  because  the  mere 
threat  of  a  filibuster  affects,  to  more  or  less 
extent,  all  important  and  controversial  legis- 
lation. In  recent  years,  successful  filibusters 
have  involved  solely  the  legislative  struggles 
to  asstu-e  Negroes  equality  under  the  law  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

This  Is  the  emotionally  charged  back- 
ground behind  the  entire  controversy  over 
cloture  and  the  question  of  the  Senate's 
adoption  of  "rules"  (either  new  or  old)  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress. 

The  country  needs  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  involving  civil  rights.  These 
problems  cannot  find  adequate  solutions  as 
long  as  a  minority  of  Senators  can,  by  fill- 
buster  or  the  threat  of  filibuster,  block  legis- 
lation designed  to  assist  Negroes  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  first-class  citizenship. 
Moreover,  this  basic  problem  influences  many 
other  aspects  of  American  life,  such  as  educa- 
tion and  housing.  Until  the  Senate  reforms 
rule  XXn.  we  shall  face  almost  Insurmount- 
able obstacles  in  our  efforts  to  make  progress 
in  these  fields. 

In  order  for  the  Senate  to  become  a  more 
effective  and  democratic  body,  rcBponsive  to 
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the  desires  and  needs  of  the  majority  of 
American  citizens.  It  must  reform  its  rules 
and  return  to  practices  of  the  early  days 
Senate  Resolution  17  is  a  very  moderate  slin 
in  this  direction.  ^ 

CurroKO  P.  Cash. 


RECESS 

(Mr.  BREWSTER  assumed  the  chair 
as  the  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  other  Senator  to  speak,  and  ap- 
parently there  is  none,  I  now  move  that 
under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  January  31 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January   30    (legislative  day  of 
January  15),  1963: 

Communications   Satellite  Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  in- 
corporators of  the  Communications  SatelUte 
Corporation,  to  which  offices  they  were  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  of  California. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  lUinols. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  of  New  York. 

Bruce  G.  Sundlun,  of  Rhode  Island. 

A.  Byrne  Lltschgl.  of  Florida. 

Beardsley  Graham,  of  Kentucky. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  of  Michigan. 

Sam  Harris,  of  New  York. 

George  Feldman,  of  New  York. 

Leonard  Marks,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  T.  Connor,  of  New  Jersey, 

George  L.  Killion,  of  California! 
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f  Lrgislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  15. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brov^n 
Hanls,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  Fathers,  bewildered  by  the 
wild  confusion  of  this  clamorous  world, 
at  noontide  we  would  wait  in  quietness, 
that  the  roiled  waters  of  agitated  dis- 
cussion may  become  clear  and  our  dis- 
turbed spirits  tranquil  pools  of  prayer 
and  peace. 

We  confess  that  unmindful  of  liow 
fallible  we  are.  forgetting  that  a  humble 
and  a  contrite  heart  is  the  only  sacrifi- 
cial offering  Thou  dost  require,  too  often 
pride  of  our  own  attitudes  and  opinions 
blinds  us  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  own 
judgments. 

In  our  personal,  inner  lives  make  us 
worthy  of  these  days  of  global  destiny 
in  which  our  common  humanity  faces 
powers  of  malignant  evil  seeking  to  de- 
bauch and  enslave  Thy  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glorj-.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  30.  1963.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nations of  Frank  Kowalski,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  for  the  term 
expiring  April  9,  1967;  Kenneth  A.  Cox. 
of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
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Federal  Communications  Commission  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  July 
1,  1956.  and  Kenneth  A.  Cox,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  a  term 
of  7  years  from  July  1,  1963;  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

•  For   nominations   this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  207,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Kyl,  of  Iowa,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Execu- 
tive Papers,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  208)  electing  members  of 
the  following  joint  committees,  on  the 
part  of  House: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr. 
Burleson,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Schenck  of  Ohio. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Library:  Mr. 
BunLEsoN,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Schenck,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Corbett,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  to  the  United  NaUons  Cultural 
and  Scientific  Technical  Conference,  to 
be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Feb- 
ruary 4  to  20, 1963. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Repeograming  at  Atlantic  Mis- 
sile Range,  Cape  Canaveral,  Pla, 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
reprogramlng  at  launch  complex  No,  12,  At- 
lantic Missile  Range,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Sjiace 
Sciences, 

Report  on  Reprograming  or  Project  at 
Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautic*  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  reprograming  of  the  project  at  Lewis 
Research  Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Federal  Agriculture  Services  for  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  Federal  agricultural  servlcea  to 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Proghess  or  Army  ROTC  Plight 
Training  Prckulam 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  OtHctn" 
Training  CcM-ps  flight  training  program,  cov- 
ering the  period  January  1,  1062,  to  Dec«n- 
ber  31,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  rep<M^) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Naval  Military  Construction 
Contracts  Awarded  Without  Formal  Ad- 
vertising 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  naval 
military  construction  contracts  awarded 
without  formal  advertising,  covering  the 
period  January  1,  1961,  through  June  30, 
1962  (with  an  accompjanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rzpokt  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Appucations 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  PiaJKRAL  Communi- 
cations Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
mxinications  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  in  that  Commission,  as  of  November 
30,  1962  (with  an  accomp>anying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Statement  of  Rsceipts  and  Expenditures  or 

THE    Chesapeake   &    Potomac   Telephone 

Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that 
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oomp&ny  for  the  year  1962  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Extension  or  TiMZ-ros  FnoNO   Report   by 
D.C.  TftANsrr  System,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and  comp- 
troller, D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  requesting  an  extension  of  60  days 
on  the  time  for  filing  a  report  by  that  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Amendment  of  Asms  Conthol  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  To  Increase  the  Authorization 
roB  Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  In  CM-der  to  increase  the  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  and  to  modify 
the  personnel  security  procedures  for  con- 
tractor employees  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Certain  Unusual  As- 
pects OF  Retirement  Provisions  for  En- 
listed Personnel,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  xinusual 
aspects  of  retirement  provisions  for  enlisted 
personnel,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  De- 
pcutment,  dated  January  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
(Government  Operations. 

Rbbsstation  of  Certain  Public  Lands  at 
CuODEBACK  Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif., 
for  Defense  Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  ToTce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and 
reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Cuddeback  Lake  Air  Force 
Range,  Calif.,  for  defense  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Financial  Statement  of  Legion  of  Valor 

A  letter  from  the  corporation  agent.  Legion 
of  Valor  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  financial  statement,  of  that  organi- 
sation, covering  the  period  August  1,  1961.  to 
July  31,  1962  (with  accompanying  pap>er8) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  THE  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
THE  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 
Act  of  1961 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
of  America  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits  Act  of 
1961  to  Increase  the  creditable  and  taxable 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Positions  Filled  in  Certain 
Grades  of  Classification  Act  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  i>osl- 
tlons  filled  imder  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17.  GS-18,  cover- 
ing the  calendar  year  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PFTITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  Isdd  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Memorial   1 
"Memorial  to  the  Congress  and  President  of 

the  United  States  asking  them  to  put  the 

lumber  Industry  of  the  United  States  on 

an  equitable  basis  with   foreign    industry 

"Whereas  there  is  no  shortage  of  timber 
for  the  production  of  lumber  and  related 
items  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the 
cut  from  overmature  forests  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive loss  from  decay,  diseaee,  and  other 
causes;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  lumber  manufacturing  firms 
pay  the  highest  wages  and  provide  working 
conditions  equal  to  or  better  than  similar 
firms  in  other  countries;  and 

"Whereas  lumber  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  United  States  are  losing  their  home  mar- 
kets to  foreign  firms,  especially  Canada,  due 
to  advantages  such  eis  depreciated  currency, 
low  stumpage  rates,  noncompetitive  bidding, 
less  costly  and  restrictive  forest  practices, 
lower  wage  rates,  high  tariff  rates  on  lumber 
shipped  to  Canada,  low  charter  rates  for 
coastal  and  intercoastal  shipping,  and  coop- 
erative government;  and 

"Whereas  lumber  Imports  from  Canada  are 
increasing  yearly  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
now  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  annual 
consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  unemployment  in  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  United  States  is  increasing 
with  resultant  loss  of  wages  to  the  workers, 
loss  of  taxes  and  Income  to  taxing  bodies  and 
communities:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  respectfully 
petltl6ned  to  give  immediate  attention  to. 
and  request  action  necessary,  to  place  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  United  States  on  an 
equitable  and  competitive  basis  with  foreign 
manufacturers  through  the  use  of  a  quota 
system  or  other  means,  including  the  require- 
ment that  imported  lumber  be  marked  to 
show  the  country  of  origin,  to  the  end  that 
domestic  manufacturers  are  not  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  with  resultant  loss  of  markets, 
reduction  of  employment,  loss  of  taxes  and 
deterioration  of  communities;  and  be  it 
further 

'^Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Pe. 

"Bruce  King, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albert  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  action 
necessary  to  place  the  lumber  industry  of 
the  United  States  on  an  equitable  and 
competitive  basis  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers 

"Whereas  there  is  no  shortage  of  timber 
for  the  production  of  lumber  and  related 
Items  in  the  United  States;  and 


"Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  Increase  the 
cut  from  overmature  forests  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive loss  from  decay,  disease,  and  other 
causes;  and 

"Whereas  lumber  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  United  States  pay  the  highest  wages  and 
provide  working  conditions  equal  to  or  bet- 
ter than  similar  firms  In  other  countries; 
and 

"Whereas  such  lumber  manufacturing 
firms  are  losing  their  home  markets  to  for- 
eign firms,  especially  Canada,  due  to  advan- 
tages such  as  a  depreciated  currency,  low 
stumpage  rates,  noncompetitive  bidding,  less 
costly  and  restrictive  forest  practices,  lower 
wage  rates,  high  tariff  rates  on  lumber 
shipped  to  Canada,  low  charter  rates  for 
coastal  and  Intercoastal  shipping,  and  coop- 
erative governments  in  such  foreign  coun- 
tries;  and 

•Whereas  lumber  imports  from  Canada  are 
increasing  yearly  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
now  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  unemployment  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  is  increasing  with 
resultant  loss  of  wages  to  the  workers  and 
loss  of  taxes  and  income  to  taxing  bodies 
and  communities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein).  That  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  l>e  hereby  re- 
spectfully petitioned  to  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  and  request  action  necessary  to 
place  the  lumber  industry  of  the  United 
States  on  an  equitable  and  competitive  basis 
with  foreign  manufacturers,  through  the 
use  of  a  quota  system  or  other  means,  in- 
cluding the  requirements  that  imported  lum- 
ber be  marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin, 
to  the  end  that  domestic  manufacturers  are 
not  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  resultant 
loss  of  markets,  reduction  of  employment, 
loss  of  taxes,  and  deterioration  of  communi- 
ties; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"Robert  L.  Knous, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mildred  H.  Cresswell, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"John  D.  Vanderhoof, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Donald  H.  Henderson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Fall  River,  Mass.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Whereas  there  has  been  a  move  made  to 
process  some  of  Fall  River's  mail  through 
the  automatic  post  office  in  Providence;   and 

"Whereas  such  a  move  may  endanger  posi- 
tions in  the  Pall  River  postal  department 
which  in  turn  could  affect  the  economy  of 
Fall  River:  Therefore  be  it 

"Re.solved,  That  this  city  council  go  on 
record  requesting  that  the  postal  authori- 
ties reconsider  said  move  and  have  Fall 
River's  mail  handled  by  postal  officials  and 
employees  in  Fall  River's  post  offices. 

"In  city  council,  January  22,  1963,  adopted 

"Attest : 

"James  T.  Carey, 

"City  Clerk." 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. OPERATION,  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
ACT  (S.  REPT.  NO.  5) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  to 
accompany  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  62) 
to  investigate  the  administration,  op- 
eration, and  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  reported  by  him  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1963,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration; 
which  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN     (for    himself    and 

Mr.  Simpson)  : 

S.  603.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 

of  the  Director  and  Associate  Director  of  the 

Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation;     to    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  require  that  Government 
agencies  holding  certain  obligations  offer 
such  obligations  for  public  sale  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
S  605.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff  House 
Bite  for  inclusion  in  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.  606.  A  bill  to  authorize  establishment  of 
the  Tocks  Island   National  Recreation  Area 
In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  607.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  aljove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 
S.  608.  A  bill  to  make  cotton  available  to 
domestic  users  at  prices  more  competitive 
with  prices  foreign  users  pay  for  cotton,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  cotton 
growers  to  plant  additional  acreage  for  the 
1963  and  succeeding  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on   Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional  ex- 
emption of  $600  to  a  taxpayer  for  each  de- 


pendent son  or  daughter  under  the  age  of 
23  who  is  a  full-time  student  above  the 
secondary  level  at  an  educational  Institu- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (by    request)  : 

S.610.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Erman- 
Howell  division.  Lurla  Steel  &  Trading  Corp.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  611.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Kal- 
Ugeros:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.6i2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  any  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  United  States  has  Juris- 
diction under  a  treaty  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  quota  area:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  KEATING ; 

5.613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Barretta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mechem  I  : 

5.614.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for 
a  permanent  pool  for  recreation  purposes 
at  Cochitl  Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  615.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group   Life   Insurance  Act  of   1954, 
as  amended,  so   as  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  life   insurance;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
13,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for 
taking  of  the  economic  censuses  1  year  ear- 
lier starting  in  1968; 

S.  617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Government  contribution  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  administration  of 
such  act; 

S.  618.  A  bill  to  define  the  term  "child"  for 
lump-sum  payment  purposes  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement   Act;    and 

S.  619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  25  of  title 
13,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  duties 
of  enumerators  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Conunerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   FONG    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Inoute)  : 
S.  620.  A  bill  to  amend  the   Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit  retirement  of 
employees  with  30  years  of  service  on  full  an- 
nuities without  regard  to  age;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  621.  A  bill  to  create  or  charter  a  corpo- 
ration by  act  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  622.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  encourage 
collective  bargaining  between  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  representa- 
tives of  Its  employees,  and  to  permit  to  the 
extent  practicable  the  adoption  by  the 
Alaska  Railroad  of  the  personnel  policies 
and  practices  of  the  railroad  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   BARTLETT   (for   himself  and 

Mr.  Grlt:ning|  : 

S.  623.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 

agricultural  land  development  in  the  State 

of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry. 

S.  624.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  coinage  erf 
50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska 


from  Russia:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency. 

S.  625.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities":  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  626.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  limitation  on 
payments  for  construction  engineering  for 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary  and  urban 
projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  last  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  head- 
ings.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Gruen- 
ING.  and  Mr.  Willlams  of  New  Jer- 
sey) : 

S.  627.  A  bill  to  promote  State  commercial 
fishery  research  and  development  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  628.  A    bill    to    amend    the    District    of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request)  : 

S  629.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  alteration, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  Government 
buildings  and  property  under  lease  or  con- 
cession contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  Govern- 
ment-owned airports  under  the  Jtirisdlctlon 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  630.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
9.  1940  (54  Stat.  1030,  1039),  In  order  to 
increase  the  periods  for  which  agreements 
for  the  operation  of  certain  concessions  may 
be  granted  at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  631.  A  bill  to  provide  basic  authority  for 
the  performance  of  certain  functions  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magituson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  632.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paul  James 
Bran an; 

S.  633.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michelle  Su 
Zehr  (Lim  Myung  Im) ; 

S.634.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kle- Young 
Shim  (also  known  as  Pete  Shim) ;  and 

S.  635.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Krystyna 
Rataj;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.636,  A  bUl  fOT  the  relief  of  Gustava 
Juan  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  HRUSKA: 

S.  637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ljublca 
Dajclnovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  : 

S.S38.  A  bill  to  authorize  modification  of 
the  repajTnent  contract  with  the  Grand  Val- 
ley Water  Users*  Association;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior   and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional  ex- 
emption for  a  taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent 
who  Is  totally  disabled; 

S.  640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
exemption  for  a  dependent  who  is  blind; 

S.  641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
exemption  for  a  dependent  who  has  attained 
age  65; 
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8.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $3,400 
the  maximum  deduction  for  the  care  of  cer- 
tain dependents,  to  allow  such  deduction  to 
married  men,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  requirement 
that  deductible  medical  and  dental  expenses 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  Income;  and 

S.  644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  deductibility  of  amounts  paid  for 
medicine  and  drugs  for  taxpayers  and  their 
spouses  who  have  attained  age  65  and  for 
dependent  parents  who  have  attained  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  645.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  a  definition  of  the  term 
"age"  M  uMd  in  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  whisky;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

S.  646.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  location  of 
chanceries  or  other  bxulness  offices  of  for- 
eign goveriunents  in  certain  residential  areas 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ft7i.BRicHT  when 
he  IntxodTiced  tbe  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  647.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  of  a 
claim  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Klngdcm  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbkicht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVTTS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

DxBKSxir,  Mr.  DoxTGi^s,  Mr.  Mokton, 

Mr.  CooPBi.  Mr.  Haktkk.  Mr.  Kuchel^ 

Mr.  Kkattnc,  and  Mr.  Bath)  : 

S.648.  A    bUl    making    the    birthday    of 

Abraham  Lincoln   a   legal   holiday;    to   the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HXTMPHSET)  : 

S.  649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
liBh  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  to  increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  others  for  the  separation  of 
comblxicd  sewers,  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  control- 
ling, and  abating  pollution  of  Interstate  or 
navigable  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Public  Wc«'ks. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MttsKiz  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


STUDY  OP  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITI- 
CAL STOCKPnJNO  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr,  SYMINaTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  79) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Reaolved,  That  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  its  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile  and  Maval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgranization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  lU  jurisdiction  specified  by  rale  XXV 
of  tbe  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the    acquisition,    storage,    and    disposal    of 


strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  common  defense. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1963,  to 
May  1,  1963.  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  tbe  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utUliie  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  ■which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $6,500,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DIRECTOR  AND 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation for  1962,  under  the  diligent  and 
expert  leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  is 
truly  spectacular;  and  especially  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  this  effective 
sigency  of  the  Government  is  self- 
sustaining.  Fines,  savings,  and  recover- 
ies exceeded  the  amount  expended  to 
operate  the  FBI  during  1962. 

The  release  issued  by  the  FBI  on  De- 
cember 27,  1962,  is  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  FBI  activities  during 
the  year,  and  merits  inclusion  in  the 
Record.  I  ask,  therefore,  that  this 
summation  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Depaktment  or  Jubtice, 
Peoexal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

December  27,  1962. 

In  a  year  end  report  to  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  FBI  during  1962,  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  disclosed  that  marked  increases 
were  recorded  in  all  major  categories  of  FBI 
accomplishment  In  the  past  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  final  tabulations 
for  1962  wUl  show : 

More  than  12,700  convictions  in  FBI  cases, 
compared  with  12,418  in  1961; 

The  apprehension  of  some  11,4(X)  FBI  fugi- 
tives, compared  with  10,668  last  year;  and 

Pines,  savings,  and  recoveries  totaling  well 
over  t200  million  compared  with  $148,421,690 
In  1961.  This  figure  far  exceeds  the  amount 
of  funds  spent  to  operate  the  FBI  during 
1962,  he  stated. 

Among  other  achievements  noted  by  the 
FBI  Director  were  the  location  of  some  19,000 
stolen  automobiles  in  investigations  under 
the  interstate  transportation  of  stolen  motor 
vehicles  statute,  and  the  apprehension  of 
nearly  2,5<X)  offenders  who  were  being  sought 
at  the  request  of  State  and  local  authorities 
for  fleeing  across  State  lines  in  violation  of 
the  Fugitive  Felon  Act. 

In  citing  individual  crime  problems  con- 
fronting his  Bureau.  Mr.  Hoover  called  at- 
tention to  a  sharp  increase  in  violations 
of  the  Federal  bank  robbery  and  Incidental 
crimes  statute.  "An  average  of  100  robber- 
ies, bvn^aries,  and  larcenies  of  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  covered  by  this 
statute  have  been  reported  to  the  FBI  each 
month  this  year."  he  stated.  "This  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  approximately  25  per- 
cent over  the  number  committed  In   1961." 

The  FBI  Director  also  commented  upon 
his  Bureau's  extensive  actlvUies  in  the  field 


of  civil  rights,  calling  particular  attention 
to  Investigations  of  a  series  of  church  burn- 
ings in  Georgia  last  August  and  September. 
"Based  upon  indications  that  the  purpose 
of  these  acts  was  to  discourage  Negroes  from 
voting,  the  TBI  instituted  intensive  investi- 
gation which  led  to  the  prompt  solution  of 
the  September  17  burning  of  a  church  In 
Terrell  County.  Ga.,  and  to  the  arrests 
of  two  persons  for  a  church  burning  near 
Leesburg.  G.i.,  on  August  15,"  he  stated. 

Highlights  of  FBI  accomplishments  In 
combating  organized  crime  and  racketeering 
included  the  solution  of  the  murder  last  year 
of  Chicago  union  oflBclal  John  Kllpatrlck  by 
two  Detroit  hoodlums.  The  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  FBI  was  turned  over  to  Illinois 
authorities  for  trial  of  the  two  men  in  local 
court.  One  pleaded  guilty;  the  other  stood 
trial  and,  upon  conviction,  was  sentenced 
to  serve  up  to  150  years  imprisonment. 

Other  information  gathered  and  dissemi- 
nated by  the  FBI  led  to  the  smashing  of  an 
international  narcotics  ring  during  1962  and 
the  seizure  of  illicit  drugs  valued  at  well  over 
»20  million. 

"Data  regarding  matters  such  as  these  were 
among  the  more  than  1(X),(X)0  items  of  crimi- 
nal intelligence  information  which  we  fur- 
nished to  other  l&vr  enforcement  agencies 
during  the  past  year."  Mr.  Hoover  reported 
Included  were  items  received  from  FBI  con- 
fidential Informants  which,  when  passed 
along  to  the  authorities  concerned,  resulted 
ii-  the  arrests  of  more  than  2,400  persons  and 
the  recovery  of  stolen  and  contraband  valu- 
ables totaling  nearly  $32,500,000  by  other 
agencies. 

In  his  report  to  the  Attorney  General.  Mr 
Hoover  emphasized  the  continuing  threat 
posed  by  the  Communist  Party,  US.\,  and 
other  subversive  organizations  within  the 
United  States.  "During  even  the  most 
critical  moments  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  the 
party  openly  proved  its  loyalty  to  the  Inter- 
national Communist  cause.  Its  members 
stood  unwaveringly  opposed  to  our  country's 
efforts  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union's  buildup  of 
offensive  mUitary  equipment  in  Cuba  and  to 
assure  the  removal  of  such  weapons  already 
there,"  he  said. 

Highlighting  the  FBI's  accomplishments 
in  the  domestic  intelligence  field  were  the 
seizure  of  a  cache  of  explosives  equipment 
and  the  arrests  of  three  pro-Castro  Cubans 
on  sabotage  conspiracy  charges  last  month. 
One  of  the  arrested  men  was  a  newly  arrived 
attach^  of  the  Cuban  mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  Two  other  members  of  the  Cuban 
mission  to  the  United  Nations,  both  pro- 
tected by  diplomatic  immunity,  were  also 
named  as  members  of  this  plot. 

Other  domestic  Intelligence  accomplish- 
ments during  1962  cited  by  the  FBI  Director 
Include  the  arrest  of  Nelson  C.  Drummond, 
a  Navy  enlisted  man,  in  the  act  of  passing 
classified  mUitary  information  to  the  Rus- 
sians; the  conviction  of  Mark  Zborowski  on 
perjury  charges  arising  from  his  denial  be- 
fore a  Federal  grand  Jury  that  he  knew  self- 
admltted  Soviet  Spy  Jack  Soble;  and  the  dis- 
semination of  intelligence  information 
which  resulted  in  persona  non  grata  declara- 
tions and  related  action  against  several  offi- 
cial representatives  of  Communist-bloc  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  called  attention  to  the 
prosecutive  action  Instituted  by  the  Justice 
Department  against  the  Communist  Party 
and  individual  party  leaders.  "Based  upon 
witnesses  and  information  located  by  the 
F^I.  the  Communist  Party,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, was  convicted  on  December  17  and  fined 
$120,000  for  failure  to  register  with  the  At- 
torney General  under  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  Two  of  the  party's  top  officials, 
Gus  Hall  and  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  have 
also  tieen  indicted  and  are  awaiting  trial  for 
violating  this  Federal  statute. 

"In  addition,  Artie  Brown,  San  Francisco 
area  member  of  the  International  Longshore- 


men's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  was  con- 
victed under  the  provision  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
which  prohibits  Conununists  or  persons  who 
have  been  party  members  within  a  period  of 
5  years  from  holding  union  office."  he  re- 
ported. 

Expressing  appreciation  for  the  assistance 
which  the  FBI  receives  from  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  Mr.  Hoover  said  that 
1962  witnessed  a  further  strengthening  of 
the  bonds  of  mutual  cooperation  through- 
out the  entire  law  enforcement  profession. 
•  Our  Bureau  has  come  to  rely  heavily  upon 
the  help  which  it  receives  from  other  au- 
thorities. We  deem  it  a  prlvUege  to  recipro- 
cate whenever  possible."  he  stated. 

Among  the  cooperative  services  which  the 
FBI  renders  other  agencies  are  cost-free  ex- 
aminations of  evidence,  comparisons  and 
identifications  of  fingerprints,  and  assistance 
in  police  training  schools. 

Diu-ing  1962,  the  FBI  Laboratory  con- 
ducted nearly  236.000  scientific  examinations 
of  evidence  at  the  request  of  authorities  In 
all  50  States.  As  in  the  past,  many  of  these 
examinations  assisted  local  police  in  identi- 
fying wrongdoers.  Others  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  Innocence  of  falsely  accused 
persons. 

The  Identification  Division,  which  serves 
as  the  national  repository  for  fingerprint 
identifying  data,  received  an  average  of  more 
than  23,000  fingerprint  cards  for  processing 
every  working  day  throughout  this  12-month 
period.  As  the  year  ended.  Its  flies  contained 
nearly  165.600,000  sets  of  fingerprints  repre- 
senting an  estimated  77  million  persons. 

During  1962,  the  FBI  Disaster  Squad  a 
group  of  fingerprint  experts  who  are  avail- 
able to  assist  in  identifying  bodies  of  dis- 
aster victims,  was  dispatched  to  the  scenes 
of  several  major  tragedies,  including  air 
crashes  in  Montana.  New  York,  Missouri. 
Ohio,  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  in  France. 

The  FBI  also  assisted,  upon  request,  in 
more  than  3.600  local  and  regional  police 
schools.  Additionally,  two  sessions  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  were  held.  Includ- 
ing the  165  men  who  attended  these  two 
sessions,  4,258  officers  have  completed  the 
National  Academy's  12- week  course  of  ad- 
vanced training  since  its  founding  in  1935. 
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ciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
effective  as  of  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  present  incumbent  in  the  office 
of  Director  ceases  to  serve  as  such,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  (1)  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  (2)  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per 
annum,  and  (3)  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  to  that  office. 

(b)  Effective  as  of  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  present  Incumbent  in  the 
office  of  Associate  Director  ceases  to  serve  as 
such,  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  (l)  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years,  and  (2)  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  to  that  office. 


H.s  bill  would  require  that  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  be  appointed  by  the  President,  for 
a  15-year  term,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Presidential  appointment  and  Senate  ap- 
proval is  required  for  other  major  executive 
appointments.  The  Director  of  the  FBI.  who 
is  vested  with  vast  power  as  head  of  the 
Nation's  chief  investigative  agency,  certainly 
falls  in  that  class. 


Statement  by  Mr.  Dhiksen  on  July  10,  1962 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection,  let  me  point  out  that  in  the 
last  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  requir- 
ing Senate  confirmation  of  the  appointee 
as  Director  of  the  FBI,  after  the  present 
incumbent  ceases  to  serve.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce  for  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  a  bill 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  the  Di- 
rector and  Associate  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  under  the  cap- 
tion "Who  Will  Pill  Hoover's  Shoes?" 
which  was  published  in  the  St  Louis 
Globe -Democrat.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  my  remarks 
and  also  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  that  the  statement  I 
made  last  year  in  that  connection  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill,  editorial" 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  (S.  603)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  and  Associate 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
ve.stigation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
uas  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
lened  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


The  editorial  and  statement  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] are  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
July  16.  1962] 

Who  Will  Fill  Hooveh's  Shoes? 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  last  38  years 
is  67  years  old.  He  is  only  3  years  away  from 
the  age  of  compulsory  retirement — urUess 
the  President  gives  him  a  waiver.  The  Globe- 
Democrat  strongly  believes  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  keep  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  Job 
regardless  of  age,  Just  as  long  as  he  is  physi- 
cally and  mentaUy  fit  to  hold  it  down. 

The  FBI  Director  Is  an  institution  In 
Washington.  His  flawless  handling  of  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  positions  in  the  Govern- 

n^^J^t. — and    his    national    reputation have 

enabled  him  to  stay  on  despite  changes  in 
administration. 

This  is  fortunate  for  the  country.  The  FBI 
is  the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense  against 
Communist  infiltration  and  espionage.  This 
agency  has  been  an  effective  guardian  of  the 
national  security  without  engaging  in  witch 
hunts.  But  it  has  been  effective  for  two 
reasons. 

One,  it  has  been  kept  above  politics. 

Two.  its  able  Director,  is  also  a  vigilant 
anti-Communist,  who  knows  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
are  dedicated  enemies  of  oiu-  way  of  life. 

At  times,  in  the  past.  Mr.  Hoover  seemed 
to  be  the  only  key  Government  official  In 
Washington  who  had  the  Communist  Party's 
number.  Today,  there  are  many  who  woiUd 
prefer  to  class  it  as  merely  another  politi- 
cal party,  like  the  Republicans  or  Democrats 
and  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Of  course,  one  of  these  privileges  would  be 
freedom  from  FBI  surveillance. 

At  some  time,  this  important  post  of  FBI 
Director  will  have  to  be  filled  by  another  man 
Mr.   Hoover   is    Indispensable,    but   not   im- 
mortal. 

The  Nation  must  insure,  as  well  as  it  can 
that  tills  position  of  triLst  is  not  handed  out 
to  a  party  wheelhorse  or  to  a  weak,  pliant  or 
untrustworthy  man  who  would  relax  the 
FBI's  vigilance. 

This  week.  Congress  woke  up  to  the  fact 
there  is  presently  no  protection  against  either 
of  these  dangers.  The  head  of  the  FBI  is 
merely  another  civil  servant  whom  the  At- 
torney General  can  choose  at  will— like  a 
stenographer. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  Director  heads 
an  agency  which  has  13,776  employees  and 
a  budget  of  $127,016,000  a  vear. 

Senator  Everett  DniKSEN,  Illinois  Republi- 
can, has  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide some  insurance  that  a  worthv  successor 
Will  fill  Mr.  Hoover's  shoes,  when  he  leaves 


Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  in  my  work 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  I  dis- 
covered that,  strangely  enough,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  not 
legally  required  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  nor  Is  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
required. 

The  FBI  actually  began  as  an  agency  of 
Government  on  July  26.  1908,  under  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  was  created 
because  no  investigative  arm  existed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Action  to  ei>«ate 
the  agency  was  taken  by  the  then  Attorney 
General,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  who  issued 
an  order  creating  an  Investigative  agency 
within  the  Department.  On  March  4,  1909, 
Attorney  General  Wickersham  gave  this 
agency  a  secure  place  and  the  dignity  of  the 
title.  It  was  called  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. From  then  on  untU  1924  it  had  a 
number  of  directors.  Including  Stanley  W. 
Finch,  A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  William  J.  Flynn, 
and  later  William  J.  Bums,  the  well-known 
international  detective. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Bums  became 
effective  on  August  18,  1921,  under  President 
Harding.  A  shakeup  occurred  in  the  De- 
partftient  of  Justice,  whereby  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  then  26  years  of  age.  found  himself 
transferred  from  his  position  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Director  of  the  FBI.  He 
was  placed  on  the  Federal  payroll  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $4,000. 

On  March  28.  1924.  President  CooUdge 
demanded  and  received  the  resignation  of 
Attorney  General  Daugherty,  and  in  his 
place  appointed  Harlan  Flske  Stone.  About 
6  weeks  later  Mr.  Burns  resigned  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI;  and  on  the  day  after  his 
resignation,  the  Attorney  General  named  J 
Edgar  Hoover,  then  age  29.  as  Acting  Direc- 
tor, on  the  recommendation  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  then  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  advised  the  Attorney 
General  that  he  would  take  the  position  "on 
condition  that  the  Bureau  must  be  divorced 
from  politics  and  not  be  a  catchall  for  politi- 
cal hacks— appointments  must  be  made  on 
merit;  promotions  would  be  made  on 
proved  ability,  and  the  Bureau  would  be  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  Attorney  General  " 
To  this  the  Attorney  General  replied  by  say- 
ing "I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you  under  any 
other  condition." 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  Attorney 
General  Stone  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  took 
command  of  the  FBI.  first  as  Acting  Director 
and  7  months  later  as  Director.  He  became 
Director  on  December  10.  1924.  and  has  re- 
mained so  to  the  present  day.  This  means 
that  on  December  10.  1962.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
will  have  served  continuously  as  Director  of 
the  FBI  for  a  period  of  38  years. 

The  growth  of  the  FBI  has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
the  problems  which  come  within  its  con- 
stantly expanding  Jurisdiction.  The  latest 
figures  indicate  that  th3  appropriation  esti- 
mate for  the  FBI  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
was  $127,216,000,  and  that  it  had  on  the  rolls 
as  of  June  30,  1962.  a  total  of  13,776  em- 
ployees. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI  serves  under  the 
Attorney  General,  is  not  a  presidential  ap- 
pointee, and  does  not  require  Senate  con- 
ftrmation.  Legislative  action  with  respect 
to  the  Bureau  was  limited  mainly  to  appro- 
priations, salary,  and  retU-ement  and  pension 
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changes,  and  so  forth.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  Importance  of  the  agency,  Ita  grcwth, 
and  Ita  value  to  the  law-enforcing  agencies 
at  all  levels  of  Gorernment  woiild  make  It 
eminently  desirable  that  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  be  appwinted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  that  his  appointment  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  For  this  reason, 
I  introduce  a  bill  which,  In  effect,  states  that 
as  of  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  cetises  to  serve  as  such,  his 
successor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  15  years;  that 
he  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment; 
and  that  he  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
of  $22,000  a  year.  The  same  would  apply  to 
the  Associate  Director,  except  that  his  com- 
pensation would  not  be  fixed  by  statute. 


THE  DEFICIT  BUDGET 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  first  saw  the  budget  which  this  admin- 
istration sent  to  the  Congress  a  few  days 
ago.  I  was  renxinded  of  some  words  of 
one  of  our  great  American  Presidents 
who  came  from  what  we  shall  now  have 
to  call  the  Old  Frontier  at  a  time  when 
the  traditions  and  ideals  of  this  Nation 
were  still  being  formed.  He  came  from 
a  people  whose  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fice— ^yes,  I  use  the  word  "sacrifice"  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  new  idea  in  this 
country — have  given  us  the  plenty  which 
we  have  today.  It  was  100  years  ago,  in 
1863.  that  Abraham  Lincoln  said  the 
question  was  whether  this  Nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
could  long  endure. 

Those  words  have  been  coming  back  to 
me  with  ever-increasing  frequency  in  the 
past  few  days  because  the  budget  pre- 
sented by  this  administration  is  really 
a  test  of  whether  this  Nation  or  any 
nation  with  such  a  budget  can  long  en- 
dure. With  a  budget  of  almost  $100  bil- 
lion and  an  estimated  deficit  of  over  $11 
billion,  it  means  that  $1  out  of  every  $9 
in  the  budget  is  a  debt  dollar.  How 
many  of  us,  or,  indeed,  how  many 
nations,  could  long  endure  if  $1  out  of 
every  $9  which  we  spent  was  a  debt 
dollar?  And  this  great  deficit  Is  in  the 
face  of  the  reassurances  given  to  us  by 
this  administration  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
that  "at  home  the  recession  is  behind  us" 
and  "now,  when  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  the  war  and  postwar  years  no 
longer  threaten — now,  when  no  military 
crisis  strains  our  resources." 

How  can  a  nation  which  has  its  re- 
cession behind  it.  at  a  time  when  no 
military  crisis  drains  its  resources,  long 
endure  if  it  plunges  headlong  Into  such 
a  vast  deficit  budget? 

I  have  already  commented  that  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  wise  or  sound  at  this 
time  to  cut  the  budget  income  unless 
budget  expenses  are  also  substantially 
reduced.  This  country  has  grown  great 
and  strong  because  people  have  saved  out 
of  their  incomes  and  invested  those  sav- 
ings productively  so  that  the  total  wealth 
of  the  country  has  been  increased. 
When  the  expenses  of  our  forefathers 
exceeded  their  income  and  savings  they 
turned  to  the  pictures  on  the  wall  before 
going  into  debt. 

Perhape  I  am  still  too  close  to  that 
homesptm  economic  view.  But  I  find  it 
dlfScult  to  envision  the  need,  at  a  time 


when  we  are  not  faced  with  crisis  as  the 
President  said  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  to  plunge  headlong  into  deficit 
spending  without  first  taking  a  look  at 
the  pictures  we  have  on  the  wall  to  see 
whether  they  might  not  be  used  instead 
of  adding  a  further  mortgage  on  our 
future  and  on  our  children's  future.  As 
I  thought  about  the  possibility,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
the  Congress  22  years  ago  this  month. 
It  was  given  the  number  H.R.  2080  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  In  essence  the 
bill  provided  that  the  Government  should 
liquidate  the  portfolio  of  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  as  rapidly  as 
possible  consistent  with  affording  full 
protection  to  the  borrowers  on  their 
loans,  by  selling  those  loans  to  banks 
and  other  buyers  and  putting  the  cash 
from  the  sale  in  the  public  till. 

In  those  days  we  did  not  have  as  many 
pictures  on  the  wall  as  we  do  today. 
Now  the  safety  deposit  boxes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  crammed  full  of  obligations 
of  every  type  on  which  the  Government 
has  loaned  money.  With  all  of  those 
Government  assets  in  the  box,  on  the 
wall,  or  tucked  under  the  mattress — I 
do  not  care  what  figure  of  speech  is 
used — I  propose  that  we  go  about  an 
orderly  program  of  selling  some  of  them 
instead  of  incurring  still  more  Govern- 
ment debt.  To  that  end  I  have  pre- 
pared, and  I  now  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Government  agencies  holding  obligations 
to  offer  those  obligations  for  public  sale 
to  the  extent  practicable.  I  include 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "obliga- 
tion" all  those  various  types  of  notes  and 
bonds  on  which  this  Government  has 
loaned  money.  In  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  coordination  between  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Government  in  such 
sales  I  have  provided  that  the  sale  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, having  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  its  Chairman. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  as  a  means  by 
which  we  may  reduce  the  Government 
need  to  plunge  further  into  debt.  In  this 
connection  I  note  that  in  his  Economic 
Report,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  this 
week,  the  President  made  reference  to 
the  work  of  an  interagency  committee 
which  he  had  appointed  to  review  the 
appropriate  role  of  Federal  lending  and 
credit  guarantee  programs,  and  I  hope 
it  was  that  work  which  led  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  In  his  budget 
message  that  there  would,  or  should  be  a 
decrease  in  the  budget  expenditures  "for 
certain  housing,  international,  and  other 
lending  programs,  through  substitution 
of  private  for  public  credit."  If  this  is  a 
step,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  604)  to  require  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  holding  certain  obliga- 
tions offer  such  obligations  for  public 
sale  to  the  extent  practicable,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PROPOSED  ADDITION  OP  SITE  OP 
GRAFF  HOUSE  TO  INDEPENDENCE 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Scott]  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  the  site  of  the  Jacob  Graff 
House  in  Philadelphia  for  inclusion  in 
Independence  National  Historical  Park. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  June  1776,  while  renting — at  35  shill- 
ings a  week — two  furnished  rooms  on  the 
second  fioor  of  the  Graff  House.  The 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  hotdog  stand. 

Remnants  of  the  original  building  and 
its  contents,  including  a  letter  by  Jeffer- 
son himself,  are  still  in  existence.  A 
committee  of  public-spirited  Philadel- 
phians  has  been  formed  which  will  raise 
the  funds  to  rebuild  the  house.  They 
propose  to  dedicate  it  as  a  Library  of 
Documents  of  Freedom. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
lost  none  of  its  pertinence  to  the  prob- 
lems of  today,  when  all  over  the  world 
men  are  seeking  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  move  quickly 
to  consider  and  approve  this  bill  to  ac- 
quire the  site  of  the  Jacob  Graff  House, 
as  unique  to  our  history  as  Independence 
HaU  itself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  605)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the 
Graff  House  site  for  inclusion  in  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
TOCKS  ISLAND  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA,  PA.  AND  N.J. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  include  my  col- 
leagues, the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott  1,  both  Senators 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case 
and  Mr.  Williams],  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

This  bill  gives  us  a  superlative  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  Federal  recreation  fa- 
cilities in  the  heart  of  the  most  densely 
popxilated  region  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  for  historical 
and  economic  reasons,  most  Federal  rec- 
reation lands  are  located  where  there 
are  few  families  who  can  enjoy  them 
frequently,  while  in  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  East, 
millions  go  begging  for  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  diversified  recreation  close  to 
home. 

Approximately  15  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  resides  in  the  Far  West, 
for  example,  yet  72  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's recreational  lands  are  in  that  re- 


gion. In  the  Noitheast,  where  more  than 
a  fourth  of  all  Americans  Uve.  only  four 
percent  of  the  country's  recreational  fa- 
cilities are  available. 

Fortunately,  the  States  have  ta-ied  to 
meet  this  shortage  but  there  are  no 
federally  sponsored  recreational  facili- 
ties of  major  dimensions. 

This  bill  attempts  to  partially  redress 
this  imbalance. 

The  recreational  area  would  be  built 
around  a  great  reservoir — 32  miles  in 
length — to  be  built  on  the  upper  Dela- 
ware River  between  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  only  75  miles 
from  downtown  Manhattan  and  95  miles 
by  express  highway  from  Philadelphia. 
Nearly  22  million  people  will  be  within 
easy  reach  of  its  amenities. 

Located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Pocono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and 
just  to  the  southwest  of  New  York's  Cats- 
kills  the  new  national  recreation  area 
will  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
resort  economy  of  both  these  important 
vacation  regions. 

The  National  Recreation  Area  has 
been  recognized  as  an  important  element 
in  the  recreational  and  open-space  plans 
of  metropolitan  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey and  is  one  of  three  Federal  areas 
proposed  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  imder  its  recreational  de- 
velopment program  called  Project  70. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  606)  to  authorize  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tocks  Island  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
piuposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators  > .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF   FEDERAL 
MUTUAL   SAVINGS   BANKS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks.  In  each 
of  the  years  from  1960  on  I  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation,  cosponsored  by 
the  former  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Honorable  Prescott  Bush. 

When  enacted  into  law,  this  legisla- 
tion will  make  possible  the  expansion  of 
the  mutual  savings  bank  system  into 
areas  in  which  they  are  not  now  located. 

More  and  more  mutual  savings  banks 
are  becoming  an  important  source  of 
finance  for  the  construction  and  sale  of 
homes.  Recent  statistics  indicate  that 
almost  70  percent  of  the  assets  of  this 
$45-billion  industry  is  invested  in  real 
estate  mortgages.  Mutual  savings  banks 
presently  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
New  England  and  New  York  region- 
areas  that  can  boast  the  lowest  interest 
rates  charged  for  mortgage  money. 
Naturally,  mutual  savings  banks  hold 
heavy  investments  in  mortgages  on  real 
property  located  in  mutual  savings  bank 
States.  However,  mutual  savings  bank- 
ing's interest  in  home  financing  is  em- 
phasized by  its  investment  of  $8  billion 
in  mortgages  secured  by  land  in  States 
having  no  mutual  savings  banks  par- 
ticularly  in   the   South   and   the  West 


Since  studies  show  that  the  per  capita 
rate  of  savings  is  higher  in  areas  having 
mutual  savings  banks  and  since  it  is  eco- 
nomically preferable  to  Invest  funds  first 
nearest  the  location  of  the  thrift  insti- 
tution, it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
that  the  supply  of  funds  available  for 
investment  in  local  mortgages  should 
rise  in  aieas  where  mutual  savings  banks 
spring  up.  Investment  in  farm  loans 
constitutes  one  phase  of  mutual  savings 
bank  operations.  Many  such  institu- 
tions have  also  played  a  part  in  making 
financing  available  to  small  business 
enterprises,  .sometimes  through  the  me- 
dium of  personal  loans  to  small  business 
proprietors,  at  other  times  by  purchase 
of  securities  issued  by  small  business 
corporations.  Continued  operations  in 
these  fields  locally  may  be  expected 
whenever  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
are  established  in  new  areas. 

At  present  mutual  savings  banks  can 
exist  and  carry  out  operations  such  as 
those  described  above  only  under  State 
charters.  They  should  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  applying  for  Federal  char- 
ters, if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Mutual  savings  banking  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  for  safety  long  be- 
fore any  system  existed  for  insuring  sav- 
ings through  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  record  plus  the  ade- 
quate return  paid  on  savings  plus  the 
services  rendered  by  mutual  savings 
banks  has  resulted  in  a  formula  de- 
signed to  encourage  thrift  by  persons  in 
almost  every  economic  stratum. 

At  present,  mutual  savings  banks  have 
investment  powers  broader  than  those 
of  savings  and  loan  associations.  If  the 
demand  for  fimds  for  home  financing 
slacks  off.  mutual  savings  banks  are  au- 
thorized to  look  elsewhere  for  invest- 
ments that  will  yield  adequate  return  to 
encourage  continued  saving  on  the  part 
of  depositors.  Then  whenever  the  de- 
mand for  home  finance  fimds  increases, 
these  alternative  investments  can  be 
liquidated,  thus  providing  an  immediate 
source  of  funds  to  satisfy  the  home 
mortgage  market  demands,  without  de- 
pending upon  either  an  inflow  of  savings 
at  an  increased  rate  or  external  sources 
of  borrowing.  This  arrangement  has  the 
inherent  advantage  of  encouraging  the 
thrift  habit  day  in  and  day  out.  whether 
the  cycle  of  home  mortgage  fund  de- 
mand is  at  a  high  pwint  or  a  low  ix>int  at 
the  given  moment. 

Support  for  this  type  of  legislation  has 
grown  over  the  years.  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion have  favored  it.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  considers  it  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration.  The  commission  on 
money  and  credit,  composed  of  financial 
experts,  recommends  the  idea  of  Federal 
charters  for  mutual  savings  banks.  Re- 
portedly the  Committee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, appointed  by  the  President, 
looked  favorably  on  the  idea  during  its 
recent  deliberations.  A  private  study  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  experts  has 
seen  advantages  in  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  mutual  savings  banks  in 
Illinois. 

Savings  and  loan  industry  leaders 
have    contributed    valuable    ideas    that 


have  been  incorporated  in  the  present 
bill  being  introduced  today.  Their  in- 
terest in  the  subject  matter  is  natural, 
because  the  bill  provides  procedures 
whereby  mutual  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations may  convert  to  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks  and  vice  versa. 

Like  many  other  pieces  of  legislation. 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Congress 
will  decide  to  change  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  as  it  wends  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process,  but  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  In  my  opinion, 
constitutes  a  well -developed  base  from 
which  to  pursue  the  Federal  charter 
idea  for  this  particular  type  of  financial 
institution.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
bill  contains  provisions  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  new  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  or  branch  from  unduly  injuring 
any  existing  financial  institution  that 
accepts  savings  on  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count. The  bill  also  safeguards  deposits 
in  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  by 
giving  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  certain  controls  to  assure  the 
good  character  of  management  and  by 
requiring  that  all  deposits  be  insured  by 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
careful  attention  to  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. It  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  a  practical  means  of  adding 
mutual  savings  banking  to  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  financial  institutions  found 
among  commercial  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  credit  unions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  blU  (S.  607)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  Into  titles  and  sections  according 
to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may  l>e 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Act." 
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Title  n 
301.  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

202.  Transfer  of  funds  from  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  Corporation. 

203.  MlBcellaneous. 

Title  ni 

301.  Annual  report. 

302.  Separability. 

303.  Right  to  amend. 

Declaration  of  -policy 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that,  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  responsibility 
for  promoting  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power  in  the  na- 
tional economy,  it  must  facilitate  and  en- 
coiurage  an  Increased  flow  of  real  savings 
to  finance  new  housing  and  other  capital 
formation  on  a  sustainable  nonlnflatlonary 
basis.  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  Increased  savings  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
to  the  Nation  should  be  provided  within 
the  private  institutional  framework  of  our 
comf>etltive  economy  and  within  the  dual 
banking  system.  These  objectives  will  be 
advanced  by  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  privately  managed,  federally  supervised 
mutual  savings  banks.  Consistent  with 
these  objectives,  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
continuing  need  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  vitality  of  our  State-char- 
tered banking  system  under  the  supervision 
of  the  various  State  banking  departments. 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks,  together  with 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks,  will 
bring  to  individuals  in  all  States  the  op- 
portunity of  having  mutual  banks  of  deposit 
available  to  them  which  are  dedicated  to 
encouraging  the  practice  of  thrift,  thereby 
increasing  the  total  flow  of  voluntary  savings 
in  the  economy.  The  record  of  mutual 
savings  banks  over  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  of  providing  safety,  ready  availability 
of  deposits  and  reasonable  returns  on  these 
deposits,  indicates  that  new  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  will  stlmuate  additional 
savings  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. The  record  further  indicates  that 
these  Institutions  will  devote  the  bulk  of 
their  accumulated  savings  to  the  sound, 
economical  financing  of  housing  and  home- 
ownership.  Moreover,  additional  funds  will 
become  available  to  support  local  business 
enterprise,  urban  redevelopment,  and  gov- 
ernmental capital  outlays.  The  welfare  of 
the  public  will  be  enhanced  not  only  be- 
cause economic  growth  will  be  fostered  by 
capital  formation  but  also  because  the  earn- 
ings of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks,  after 
expenses  (including  taxes)  and  provision  for 
necessary  reserves  for  safety  of  deposits,  will 
be  distributed  entirely  to  depositors. 

The  Congress  fiirther  declares  that  effi- 
ciency requires  that  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  and  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions be  chartered  and  supervised  by  a  single 
agency  of  the  Government  and  that  savings 
accounts  in  both  types  of  Institution  be  in- 
sxired  by  a  single  Federal  agency.  At  present, 
savings  SMXOunts  in  qualified  savings  and  loan 
associations  may  be  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
Savings  accounts  in  qualified  mutual  savings 
banks  may  be  insirred  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  may  also  In- 
sure deposits  In  commercial  banks.  This  Act 
is  intended  to  provide  for  a  new  Federal 
agency  to  be  designated  as  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation  for  insuring  sav- 
ings in  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  will  be  required  to  have  deposits  In- 
siired  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. State-chartered  mutual  savings 
banks  will  be  given  the  option  to  apply  for 
deposit  instu-anoe  either  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation  cm:  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insiu'ance  Corporation. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  authorized  herein  will  assist 


the  Government  In  carrying  out  Its  constitu- 
tional duty  to  regulate  the  value  of  money, 
(c)  This  Act  Is  intended  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  an  additional 
depositary  of  public  money  as  provided  in 
title  I  hereof.  | 

'I'l'i'JLE    I 

Sec.  101.  As  used  In  title  I  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

(b)  The  term  "conventional  loan"  means 
a  loan  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  on  real  property  or  a  leasehold  estate 
other  than  a  loan  the  principal  of  which  is 
wholly  or  partially  guaranteed  or  Insured  by 
a  Federal  agency; 

(c)  The  term  "doing  business"  shall  not  be 
considered  to  include  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  activities  when  engaged  in  by  a 
savings  bank  nor  shall  this  Act  be  construed 
so  as  to  make  any  act  or  series  of  acts  by  a 
foreign  corporation  which  Is  a  savings  bank 
constitute  the  doing  of  business  In  a  particu- 
lar State  which  would  not  have  constituted 
the  doing  of  business  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act : 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  loans  (Including 
the  negotiation  thereof)  secured  by  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  trust  on  real  property 
situated  In  a  nondomlclUsu-y  State  pursuant 
to  commitment  agreements  or  arrangements 
made  prior  to  or  following  the  origination  or 
creation  of  such  loans; 

(2)  The  physical  Inspection  and  appraisal 
of  property  in  a  nondomlcUlary  State  as 
security  for  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust; 

(3)  The  ownership,  modification,  renewal, 
extension,  transfer  or  foreclosvu-e  of  such 
loans,  or  the  acceptance  of  substitute  or 
additional  obligors  thereon; 

(4)  The  making,  collecting,  and  servicing 
of  such  loans  through  a  concern  engaged  In 
a  nondomlclllary  State  In  tte  business  of 
servicing  real  estate  loans  for  Investors; 

(5)  Maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbitration 
proceeding  arising  as  a  result  of  such  loans; 

(6)  The  acquisition  of  title  to  property 
which  is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  In  the 
event  of  default  on  such  loan; 

(7)  Pending  liquidation  of  Us  investment 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time,  operating, 
maintaining,  renting,  or  otherwise  dealing 
with,  selling,  or  disposing  of,  real  property 
acquired  under  foreclosure  sale,  or  by  agree- 
ment in  lieu  thereof; 

(d)  The  term  "financial  Institution" 
means  a  thrift  Institution,  a  commercial 
bank,  a  trust  company,  or  an  insurance 
company; 

(e)  The  terms  "first  mortgage"  and  "first 
deed  of  trust"  and  "first  lien"  each  shall 
include  any  documents  and  any  situation 
where  the  holder  has  the  right  to  subject 
any  property  to  the  discharge  of  any  obliga- 
tion as  a  first  claim  against  It,  excluding 
claims  arising  out  of  mechanics'  liens,  assess- 
ments for  public  improvements,  tax  defi- 
ciencies, equitable  receiverships,  or  bank- 
ruptcy subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the 
secured  obligation  for  which  a  priority  may 
be  provided  under  State  or  Federal  law,  and 
excluding  claims  arising  out  of  assessmenUs 
for  public  improvements  levied  prior  to  the 
execution  of  the  secured  obligation  ^'or 
which  a  priority  may  be  provided  under 
State  law; 

(f )  The  term  "savings  bank"  means  a  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank  chartered  under 
this  Act; 

(g)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  State 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Commonvealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
Samoa,  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(h)  The  terms  "State  of  domicile"  and 
"domiciliary  State"  mean  the  State  In  which 
a  savings  bank's  principal  oflBce  is  located, 
and 

(I)  The  .term  "thrift  Institution"  means  a 
State -chartered  mutual  savings  bank,  a 
gfuaranty    savings    bank,    a    State-chartered 
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cooperative  bank,  a  State-chartered  home- 
stead association,  a  State-chartered  savings 
and  loan  association,  a  State-chartered  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  a  savings  bank. 

Chartering  of  savings  hanka 
Sec.  102.  (a)  A  savings  bank  may  be  orga- 
nized either  with  or  without  members  in  the 
discretion  of  the  original  organizers.  Upon 
written  application  by  five  signatories  from 
among  not  less  than  twenty-one  individuals 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  members  (who  may 
also  be  entitled  "corpwrators"  or  "trustees") 
consenting  to  be  named  in  the  application 
(or  five  qualified  directors  in  the  event  the 
proposed  savings  bank  is  intended  to  operate 
without  members),  the  Board  sliall  issue  a 
charter  for  a  savings  bank  when  the  Board 
finds  that  a  savings  bank  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  community  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  be  established,  that  there  is 
reasonable  expectation  of  its  financial  success 
and  that  its  operation  will  not  unduly  injure 
existing  institutions,  including  commercial 
banks,  that  accept  funds  from  savers  on 
deposit  or  share  accounts. 

(b)  Any  savings  bank  shall  include  the 
words  "Federal",  "Savings",  and  'Bank"  in 
its  title. 

(c)  Any  savings  bank,  upon  being  char- 
tered or  formed  by  conversion  shall  become 
a  member  of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  located  or.  If 
convenience  shall  require  and  the  Board  ap- 
proves, shall  become  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  of  an  adjoining  district. 
Savings  banks  shall  qualify  for  such  mem- 
bership in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  with  respect  to 
other  members. 

(d)  Each  savings  bank,  whether  a  new 
savings  bank  or  one  formed  by  conversion, 
shall  be  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  and  shall  qualify  and 
pay  premiums  as  do  other  insured  Institu- 
tions. 

Af  embers 
Sec.  103.  (a)  Each  member  of  a  savings 
bank  having  members  shall  be  an  Individual 
of  financial  responsibility  and  good  character 
and  shall  never  have  been  adjudged  a  bank- 
rupt, and  shall,  within  such  time  after  his 
election,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board  shall 
prescribe,  file  proof  of  his  compliance  with 
these  requirements  with  the  Board.  With- 
out in  any  way  limiting,  by  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  general  regulatory 
power  granted  the  Board  by  this  or  any 
other  Act,  the  Board  is  hereby  expressly  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  standards  of  conduct 
for  members,  except  that  any  such  stand- 
ards shall  be  no  more  (and  may  be  less) 
restrictive  than  those  set  forth  for  directors 
in  section  104(d) . 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  a 
savings  bank  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
savings  bank  is  located,  except  that  one  less 
than  one-half  of  all  members  may  be  resi- 
dents of  other  States. 

(c)  At  their  organizational  meeting,  the 
members  shall  adopt  by  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  their 
business  and  may  amend  them  from  time  to 
time.  Such  rules  shall  set  forth  the  number 
of  members  and  shall  prescribe  that  any 
number  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  those 
at  the  time  in  office  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  purpose  of  doing  business.  At 
such  organization  meeting,  or  any  adjourn- 
ment thereof,  the  members  shall  divide  the 
total  number  of  members  into  three  classes 
of  equal  size,  one  class  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  one  class  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
seven  years,  and  one  class  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  so  that  at  each  election  of  mem- 
bers following  the  first  meeting  an  equal 
number  of  members  shall  be  elected.  The 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  satisfied 
if  the  number  of  members  in  any  class  does 
not  exceed  by  more  than  one  the  number  of 
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members  In  any  other  class.  Thereafter, 
each  member  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
ten  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected 
and  shall  have  qualified.  Successor  and  ad- 
ditional members  shall  be  elected,  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members,  including 
those  whose  terms  are  expiring,  present  at  a 
duly  constituted  meeting  Any  member  may 
be  removed  from  office  upon  the  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
members. 

Directors 

Sec.  104  (a)  In  the  case  of  a  sa\ings  bank 
having  members,  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
savings  bank  shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
the  members  and  shall  consist  of  not  le.ss 
than  seven  nor  more  than  twenty-five.  No 
person  shall  be  a  director  of  a  savings  bank 
who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  savings  bank  Is 
located,  except  that  one  less  than  one-half  of 
the  whole  board  of  directors  may  be  residents 
of  other  States.  The  members  shall,  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  a  quorum  at  their  organization 
meeting,  elect  a  board  of  directors  in  three 
classes  in  the  following  manner:  one-third 
for  a  term  of  one  year:  one-third  for  a  term 
of  two  years:  and  one-third  for  a  term  of 
tliree  years.  Thereafter  directors  sliall  be 
elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  tliree  years. 
Tlie  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
satisfied  11  the  number  of  directors  In  any 
one  class  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  cne 
the  number  of  directors  in  any  other  class. 
The  office  of  any  director  shall  become  vacant 
if  he  shall  cease  for  any  rea.son  to  held  office 
as  a  member. 

(  b )  In  the  case  of  a  savings  bank  intended 
to  operate  without  members,  an  initial  board 
of  directors  shall  be  formed  by  the  applicants 
for  a  charter  to  consist  of  not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  persons  who  meet 
the  qualifications  prescribed  for  directors  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  those  pre- 
scribed for  members  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  103(a)  of  this  Act.  In  such  a  case, 
the  applicants  for  a  charter  shall  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  members  in  sub- 
section (a)    of  this  section. 

(C)  The  management  and  control  of  the 
affairs  of  a  savings  bank  shall  be  vested  in 
the  directors.  The  directors  may  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  quorum  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal 
bylaws  governing  the  affairs  of  the  savings 
bank. 

(d»  The  following  restrictions  governing 
the  conduct  of  savings  baiok  directors  are 
expressly  specified,  but  such  specification  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  in  any  way  excusing 
savings  bank  directors  from  the  observance 
of  any  other  aspect  of  the  general  fiduciary 
duty  owed  by  them  to  the  savings  bank  and 
savings  bank  depositors  which  they  serve. 
Such  fiduciary  duty  may  be  hereafter  stated, 
clarified,  modified,  expanded,  restricted  or 
restated  by  applicable  Judicial  decision  or 
statute,  or  by  regulation  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  115  of   this  Act: 

(1)  No  person  acting  as  a  director  of  a 
savings  bank  shall  hold  office  as  member, 
director,  or  officer  of  another  thrift  institu- 
tion. 

(2)  The  office  of  a  director  shall  become 
vacant  whenever  he  shall  have  failed  to 
attend  regular  meetings  of  the  directors  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  unless  excused  dur- 
ing such  period  by  a  resolution  dulv  adopted 
by  the  directors. 

(3)  No  director  shall  receive  remuneration 
as  director  except  reasonable  fees  for  attend- 
ance at  meetings  of  directors  or  for  service 
as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  directors, 
except  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  or  in  any  way  limit 
any  right  of  a  director  who  is  also  an  officer 
of  or  attorney  for  the  savings  bank  from 
receiving  compensation  for  service  as  an 
officer  or  attorney. 

(4)  No  dtrectcM-  shall  borrow,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  funds  other  than  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 109(12)  (B)  or  In  any  manner  volun- 
tarily become  an  obligor  for  funds  borrowed 
from  the  savings  bank  of  which  he  is  a 
director. 

(5)  No  director,  savings  bank,  or  officer 
thereof  shall  require,  as  a  condition  to  the 
granting  of  any  loan  or  the  extension  of 
any  other  service  by  the  savings  bank,  that 
the  borrower  or  any  other  person  undertake 
a  contract  of  insurance  or  any  other  agree- 
ment, or  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  any  other  goods  or  services, 
with  any  specific  company,  agency,  or 
individual. 

lei  No  savings  bank  shall  deposit  any  of 
ll.s  funds  except  with  a  depositary  approved 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  directors  of 
The  savings  bank,  exclusive  of  any  director 
who  is  an  officer,  partner,  director,  or  trustee 
of  the  depositary  so  designated. 

Commencement  oj  operation 
Sec.  105.  (a)  No  savings  bank  may  com- 
mence operations  except  upon  approval  by 
the  Board,  which  shall  not  be  granted  prior 
to  qualification  by  such  savings  bank  as  an 
insured  bank  in  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  Any  savings  bank  may  so 
qualify  in  the  same  general  manner  as  is 
provided  for  other  members  of  said  Corpora- 
tion. No  savings  bank  shall  continue  opera- 
tions If  it  shall  at  any  time  cease  to  be  so 
qualified. 

(b)  No  savings  bank  may  commence  opera- 
tions unill  there  shall  have  been  advanced 
in  cash  to  the  credit  of  such  savings  bank. 
as  an  expense  fund,  euch  sums  as  the  Board 
ir..'iy  reqij;re.  Any  such  sums  so  advanced 
shall  be  evidenced  by  transferable  deferred 
payment  certificates.  Outstanding  certifi- 
cates may  have  svich  terms  and  be  repaid  pro 
rata  in  such  Installments,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  Interest  at  such  rate,  as 
m:iy  be  approved  by  the  Board 

Reserve  fund 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Prior  to  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  a  charter  for  a  savings  bank,  the 
Board  shall  require  that  there  be  advanced 
in  cash  to  the  credit  of  such  savings  bank 
not  less  than  $50,000.  which  shall  constitute 
the  initial  reserve  fund.  All  sums  so  ad- 
vanced as  the  initial  reserve  fund  shall  be 
evidenced  by  tiansferable  deferred  payment 
certificates.  Outstanding  certificates  may 
have  such  terms  and  may  be  repaid  pro  rata 
in  such  installments,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  interest  at  such  rate,  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Board. 

(b)  The  reserve  fund  of  an  operating  sav- 
ings bank  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  losses. 

(c)  The  savings  bank  may  retain  addi- 
tional reasonable  amounts  which  may  be 
used  for  any  corporate  purpose. 

BoTTOuring 

Sec.  107  A  snvings  bank  may  borrow  funds 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

Deposits 

Sec.  108.  (ai  A  savings  bank  may  accept 
any  savings  deposit  and  may  issue  a  pass- 
book or  other  evidence  of  its  obligation  to 
repay  any   such   savings  deposit. 

(b)  A  savings  bank  may  classify  its  de- 
positors according  to  the  character,  amount, 
duration,  or  regularity  of  their  dealings  with 
the  savings  bank,  may  agree  with  its  de- 
positors in  advance  to  pay  an  additional 
rate  of  interest  on  deposits  based  on  such 
classification,  and  may  regulate  such  in- 
terest in  such  manner  that  each  depositor 
shall  receive  the  same  ratable  portion  of  in- 
terest as  all  others  of  his  class. 

(c)  Each  savings  bank  may — 

(1)  decline  any  sums  offered  for  dejx>sit; 
and 

(2)  repay  any  dejXKit   at  any  time. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  a  savings  bank  may  pay  interest  on 
deposits   from   net  earnings  and   undivided 


profits  at   such  rate   and  at  such   Intervals 
as  shall  be  approved  by  its  directors. 

(ei  A  savings  bank  may  at  any  time  by 
resolution  of  its  directors  require  that  up 
to  ninety  days'  advance  notice  be  given  to 
it  by  each  depositor  before  the  withdrawal 
of  any  deposit  or  portion  thereof;  and 
whenever  the  directors  shall  adopt  such 
resolution,  no  deposit  need  be  paid  until 
the  expiration  of  the  notice  p>eriod  applica- 
ble thereto  in  accordance  with  such  reso- 
lution. A  savings  bank  sball  notify  the 
Board  In  writing  on  the  day  of  adoption  of 
such  resolution  by  the  directore.  Notwith- 
standing adoption  of  such  resolution  by  the 
directors,  a  savings  bank  may.  In  its  discre- 
tion, permit  withdrawal  on  a  uniform  basis 
of  all  or  any  part  of  all  deposits  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  notice  period  prescribed 
by  such  resolution.  Any  such  reeolutlon 
may  be  rescinded  at  any  time. 

(f)  Without  regard  to  any  provision  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Board 
mny  further  limit  and  regulate  withdrawals 
of  deposits  from  any  savings  bank  If  the 
Board  shall  find  that  such  limitation  and 
retrulation  are  necessary  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  unusual  and  extraordinary  clrcuni- 
stances.  The  Board  shall  enter  such  flnd- 
insjs  on  its  records. 

(g)  In  order  to  prevent  the  cloeing  of  a 
savings  bank  determined  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
in <rs  Insurance  Corporation  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  closing,  or  in  order  to  reopen  a  cloeed 
savings  bank,  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation  may  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  put  such  savings  bank 
in  a  sound  and  solvent  condition. 

Investvients 
Slc.    109.    A   savings   bank   may   invest  in 
the  following: 

( 1 )  Obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
those  for  which  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  principal  and  obligations 
of   any  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Obligations  of  any  State  and  those 
for  which  the  faith  of  any  State  is  pledged 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal; 

(3)  Obligations  not  specified  in  (1)  or  (2) 
above  and  which  are  issued  by  a  city,  vil- 
lage, town,  or  county  in  the  United  States 
or  by  a  department,  agency,  district,  authctr- 
ity,  commission,  or  other  public  body  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  one  or  more  States, 
but  in  so  doing  the  savings  bank  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  degree  of  care  and  prudence 
that  prudent  persons  generally  exercise  la 
their  own  affairs; 

(4)  Obligations  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada or  Provinces  of  the  Etominion  of  Can- 
ada, or  obligations  for  which  the  faith  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  any  of  such  Prov- 
inces is  pledged  to  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  the  principal 
thereon,  provided  that  the  principal  and 
interest  of  such  obligations  are  payable  in 
United  States  funds; 

(5)  Obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development; 

(6 1  Obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the    Inter-American    Development    Bank; 

(7)  Bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  ot 
indebtedness  which  are  secured  by  prop- 
erly registered  or  recorded  first  mortgages 
or  deeds  of  trust  uf>on  real  property,  includ- 
ing leasehold  estates,  if  the  security  for  the 
loan  is  a  first  lien  upon  the  real  property 
or  leasehold  estate,  and  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(A)  No  investment  in  mortgages  executed 
by  any  one  mortgagor  shall  In  the  aggregate 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  the 
savings  bank  at  the  time  the  investment  is 
made  or  $25,000.  whichever  is  greater:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Board  shaU  have  power  to 
authorize  greater  amounts  to  be  bo  invested; 

(B)  No  investment  in  any  one  mortgage 
shall  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of 
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Uxe  savings  bank  at  tbe  time  the  Investment 
is  made  or  $25,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  or 
more  than  90  per  centtim  of  the  appraised 
value  of  a  one-  to  four-family  residence 
securing  a  conventional  loan  or  more  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  any 
other  real  property  securing  a  conventional 
loan:  Provided,  That  the  Board  shall  have 
rowc»r  to  authorize  greater  amounts  to  be 
so  invested; 

<C)  No  investment  shall  be  made  in  a 
conventional  loan  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
a  one-  to  four-family  residence  unless  the 
mortgaged  property  is  located  either  within 
the  State  in  which  the  savings  bank  has  its 
principal  office  or  within  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  miles  of  any  office  of  the  savings 
bank  and  unless  the  mortgage  has  a  maturity 
of  not  longer  than  thirty  years  from  the 
date  the  loan  is  made:  Provided,  That  a  sav- 
ing; bank  may  participate  in  any  such  loan 
evidenced  by  a  bond  or  note  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness  secured  by  a  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (E)  of  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  distance  from  its  principal 
office  of  the  mortgaged  property,  and  even 
though  such  evidence  of  indebtedness,  ex- 
cept for  the  provisions  of  this  proviso,  would 
not  be  one  in  which  a  savings  bank  is 
authorized  to  Invest  on  its  account,  but  one 
of  the  participants  must  be  located  in  the 
State  in  which  the  mortgaged  property  Is 
situated; 

(D)  No  Investment  shall  be  made  in  a 
conventional  loan  if  the  aggregate  unpaid 
principal  of  all  conventional  loans  in  which 
the  savings  bank  has  invested  exceeds  80  per 
centum  of  its  assets  at  the  time:  Provided, 
That  in  the  case  of  a  participation  loan,  only 
the  savings  bank's  share  in  such  loan  shall 
be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section; 

(E)  A  savings  bank  may  (1)  participate 
with  one  or  more  financial  institutions, 
trust,  or  pension  funds  in  any  bond  or  note 
or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  secured 
by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  In  which  such 
savings  bank  Is  authorized  to  Invest  on  its 
own  account:  Provided,  That  the  partici- 
pating Interest  of  such  savings  bank  is  not 
subordinated  or  inferior  to  any  other  par- 
ticipating Interest;  and  (11)  participate  in 
the  same  securities  with  other  than  financial 
institutions,  trust,  or  pension  funds:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  participating  interest  of  such 
savings  bank  Is  superior  to  the  participating 
interests  of  such  other  participants; 

(P)  No  Investment  shall  be  made  in  a 
mortgage  upon  a  leasehold  unless  (1)  the 
principal  amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  is  not 
in  excess  of  70  per  centxim  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  leasehold,  and  (11)  provision  is 
made  for  complete  amortization  of  the  loan 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  remainder  of  the  term  by  periodic  pay- 
ments as  the  Board  may  by  general  regula- 
tion prescribe;  and 

(Q)  Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
(7)  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  Investment 
by  a  savings  bank  in  any  bond,  note,  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  which  is 
wholly  or  partially  guaranteed  or  Insured  by 
a  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  for  which  a 
commitment  to  guarantee  or  Insure  has 
been  Issued  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency; 

(8)  Any  property  Improvement  notes  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  title 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  other 
property  Improvement  loans  subject  to  such 
regulation  as  the  Board  may  prescribe; 

(9)  Bankers'  acceptances  eligible  for  pur- 
cha^j  by  Federal  Reserve  banks; 

(10)  Corporate  securities  of  any  corpora- 
tion created  and  existing  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State,  but  in  so 
doing  the  savings  bank  shall  exercise  the 
same  degree  of  care  and  prudence  and  pru- 
dent persons  generally  exercise  In  their  own 
affairs,  and  subject  to  the  following  further 
conditions : 


(A)  No  savings  bank  shall  Invest  in  any 
corporate  obligation,  other  than  pvu-suant  to 
paragraph  (12),  that  (1)  will  mature  by 
its  terms  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  issuance,  or  (11)  If  issued  or  made  in 
series,  or  repayable  In  InstaUments.  wlU 
have  an  average  maturity  as  of  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  less  than  one  year;  and 

(B)  No  savings  bank  shall  Invest  in  cor- 
porate stocks  In  an  amount  greater  than 
5  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  the  savings 
bank  or  100  per  centum  of  its  reserve  fund 
and  undivided  profits,  whichever  Is  the 
greater; 

(11)  Obligations  of  a  savings  bank  or  of 
a  State -chartered  mutual  savings  bank  and 
shares,  accounts  and  obligations  of  thrift 
institutions  subject  to  supervision  by  a 
Federal  or  State  agency; 

(12)  Promissory  notes  of  the  following 
types : 

(A)  Any  promissory  note  payable  to  the 
order  of  or  endorsed  to  the  savings  bank 
which  is  (1)  secured  by  one  or  more  mort- 
gages in  which  a  savings  bank  may  invest. 
The  assignment  of  every  mortgage  taken  as 
security  for  any  such  note  shall  be  recorded 
or  registered  in  the  office  of  the  proper  re- 
cording officer  of  the  government  unit  In 
which  the  real  property  described  in  such 
mortgage  is  located,  unless  such  mortgage 
or  mortgages  have  been  so  assigned  by  a 
savings  bank  or  a  thrift  Institution  subject 
to  supervision  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency; 

(II)  secured  by  any  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
in    which    a    savings    bank    may    invest:    or 

(III)  secured  by  a  life  insurance  policy  to 
the  extent  of  such  policy's  cash  surrender 
value; 

(B)  Any  promissory  note  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  savings  bank  which  Is  secured 
by  the  assignment  of  a  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count in  any  thrift  Institution  subject  to 
supervision  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency,  If 
the  amount  of  the  Investment  In  any  such 
note  is  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  such 
deposit  or  share  account;  and 

(C)  Any  secured  or  unsecured  promissory 
note  containing  terms  conforming  to  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  so  as 
reasonably  to  assure  repayment  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  note. 

Branches 

Sec.  110.  (a)  A  savings  bank  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  establish  and  operate 
one  or  more  branches  In  the  State  In  which 
its  principal  office  Is  located,  but  only  If  and 
to  the  extent  that  any  financial  Institution 
accepting  funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or 
share  accounts  Is  authorized  to  establish 
and  operate  branches. 

(b)  Before  approving  tbe  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  branch  office  by  a  savings 
bank,  the  Board  shall  make  with  respect 
thereto  the  findings  required  prior  to  the 
granting  of  a  charter  to  a  savings  bank. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  a  savings  bank  resulting  from  conver- 
sion, consolidation,  or  merger  may  retain 
and  operate  any  one  or  more  offices  in  opera- 
tion on  the  date  of  such  conversion,  consoli- 
dation, or  merger,  and.  In  addition,  may 
retain  any  and  all  unexercised  branch  rights 
or  privileges  enjoyed  prior  to  such  date,  but 
only  if  such  office  Is  situated,  or  such  branch 
right  or  privilege  was  exercisable,  within 
the  State  In  which  the  principal  office  Is 
located. 

Conversion 

Sec.  111.  (a)  With  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  subject  to  all  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  chartering  of  a 
newly  organized  savings  bank,  unless  spe- 
cifically excepted  herein,  any  thrift  Institu- 
tion (other  than  a  savings  bank,  a  stock 
savings  and  loan  association  or  a  stock  build- 
ing and  loan  association)  may  convert  Itself 
into  a  savings  bank  upon  affirmative  vote  of 
not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by 
those  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  affairs  of 
such  thrift   institution  at   a  meeting  duly 


called  and  held  for  that  purpose,  and  shall 
thereupon  possess  the  powers  of  and  be 
subject  to  the  duties  Imposed  upon  savings 
banks  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  any  such  conversion  shall 
not  be  in  contravention  of  the  laws  under 
which  the  converting  thrift  Institution  Is 
organized. 

(b)  The  minlmvim  requirements  of  twenty- 
one  members  for  a  savings  bank  Intended 
to  operate  with  members  and  seven  directors 
prescribed  by  sections  102(a)  and  104(a) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  thrift  Institu- 
tion making  application  to  convert  to  a 
savings  bank:  Provided.  That  the  number  of 
members  shall  not  be  less  than  the  number 
of  directors  (If  the  savings  bank  Is  Intended 
to  operate  with  members)  :  And  provided 
further.  That  members  (If  any)  and  directors 
are  named  and  approved  by  not  less  than  a 
majority  of  votes  cast  by  those  entitled  to 
vote  upon  the  affairs  of  such  thrift  Institu- 
tion at  the  same  meeting  as  Is  called  for  vot- 
ing upon  conversion  of  such  thrift  Institution 

to  a  savings  bank  as  provided  In  subsection  (^ 
(ai  of  this  section.  Approval  of  conversion 
of  a  thrift  Institution  to  a  savings  bank  in 
accordance  with  this  section  shall  auto- 
matically terminate  the  voting  powers  of 
those  having  voting  powers  prior  to  such 
conversion  and  shall  vest  in  those  members 
(If  any)  and  directors  named  and  approved 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection  any  and 
all  powers  granted  by  this  Act  to  members 
and  directors  respectively. 

(c)  Before  approving  any  such  conversion, 
the  Board  shall  find  that  the  thrift  Institu- 
tion seeking  conversion  has  the  ability  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  conform  to  the 
restrictions  upon  savings  banks  and  shall 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
within  a  reasonable  time.  However,  such 
Institution  may  retain  and  service  all  ac- 
counts and  assets  lawfully  held  by  It  on  the 
date  of  Its  conversion. 

(d)  Any  savings  bank  upon  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  members  may  con- 
vert Itself  Into  any  type  of  thrift  Institution 
(except  a  savings  bank,  a  stock  savings  and 
loan  association  or  a  stock  building  and 
loan  association)  organized  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law  or  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
Its  principal  office  is  located,  but  any  such 
conversion  of  a  savings  bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  requisite  approval  of  any  regulatory 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  crea- 
tion of  the  thrift  Institution  Into  which  the 
savings  bank  seeks  to  convert. 

(e)  Any  conversion  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  require  prior  written  consent  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 
Such  approval  shall  not  be  unreasonably 
withheld. 

(f )  Any  savings  bank  converting  to  a  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association,  or  to  a 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  and  loan 
association,  cooperative  bank,  homestead 
association,  or  building  and  loan  association 
shall  have  savings  In  share  accounts.  Invest- 
ment certificates,  and  deposits  automati- 
cally insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  the  extent  provided  in 
title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Merger  and  consolidation 
Sec.  112.  (a)  Any  two  or  more  savings 
banks  havirg  their  principal  offices  In  the 
same  St  ite.  or  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  18ic)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.  if  applicable,  any  one  or  more  sav- 
ings banks  and  one  or  more  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  banks  having  their  principal 
offices  In  the  same  State,  may  (A)  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  where  the  surviv- 
ing or  consolidated  institution  Is  a  savings 
bank  or  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  authority  where  the  surviving  or  con- 
solidated Institution  Is  a  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank,  (B)  upon  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  such  savings  bank,  or  If  It 
has  no  members,  then  upon  the  affirmative 
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vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  di- 
rectors of  each  such  savings  bank,  and  (C), 
where  applicable,  upon  compliance  with  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  State,  enter  Into 
an  ag;reement  of  merger  or  consolidation. 
Thereafter  the  merger  or  consolidation  shall 
be  effective  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  agreement. 

(b)  Before  approving  a  merger  or  con- 
solidation the  Board  shall  give  consideration 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  surviving  or  consolidated  savings 
bank  for  financial  success  and  Its  ability  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  conform  to  the 
restrictions  Imposed  upon  a  savings  bank. 

(c)  Upon  such  consolidation  or  merger, 
the  corporate  existence  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituent institutions  shall  be  merged  Into 
and  continued  In  the  surviving  or  consoli- 
dated Institution,  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  same  corporation  as  each  of  the  con- 
stituent institutions. 

(d)  All  rights,  franchises,  and  property 
Interests  of  the  merged  or  consolidating  sav- 
ings bank  or  banks  or  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  or  banks  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  vested  In  the  surviving 
or  consolidated  Institution  by  virtue  of  the 
merger  or  consolidation  without  the  require- 
ment under  this  Act  of  any  deed  or  other 
Instrument  of  transfer:  and  the  surviving 
or  consolidated  Institution  shall  be  entitled 
to  exercise  all  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
merged  or  consolidating  savings  bank  or 
banks,  or  the  State-chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  or  banks.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  merger  or  consolidation 
agreement. 

(e)  The  surviving  of  consolidated  insti- 
tution shall  be  responsible  for  all  debts  and 
obligations  of  the  merged  or  consolidating 
savings  bank  or  banks  or  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  or  banks.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  merger  or  consolida- 
tion agreement. 

General  powers 
Sec.   113.    (a)    For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  a  savings 
bank — 

(1)  shall   have   indefinite   succession; 

(2)  may   adopt  and  use   a  seal; 

(3)  may  sue  and  be  sued; 

(4)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  manner  In 
which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the   powers  vested   In   It  may   be   exercised; 

(5)  may  make  and  carry  out  such  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  provide  such  benefits 
to  Its  personnel,  and  take  such  other  action 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirible  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  business: 

(6)  may   service   mortgages   for    others; 

(7)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  define  their  authority  and 
duties,  require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as 
the  directors  may  designate  and  fix  the  pen- 
alties and  pay  the  premiums  on  such  bonds; 

(8)  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  lease  such 
real  property  or  Interest  therein  as  the  di- 
rectors may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  business  and  for  rental 
and  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
real  property  or  Interest  therein;  but  the 
amount  so  Invested  shall  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  aggregate  of  Its  surplus,  undi- 
vided profits  and  reserves:  Provided.  That 
the  Board  may  authorize  a  greater  amount 
to  be  Invested; 

(9)  shall  have  authority,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act 
or  regulation,  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
possessed  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
or.  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  there- 
after by  any  mutual  savings  bank  chartered 
by  the  State  in  which  the  savings  bank  is 
located; 

(10)  may  act  as  agent  for  others  in  any 
transaction  Incidental  to  the  operation  of 
its  business;  and 


(11)  when  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  a 
depositary  of  public  money,  except  receipts 
from  customs,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  said  Secretary;  and 
may  also  be  employed  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Government;  and  shall  perform  all  such 
reasonable  duties  as  depositary  of  public 
money  and  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government 
as  may  be  required  of  it. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  expressly 
enumerated  or  defined  in  this  Act.  a  sav- 
ings bank  shall  have  power  to  do  all  things 
reasonably  Incident  to  the  exe:cise  of  such 
powers. 

Examination 

Sec.  114  The  Board  shall  conduct  an  ex- 
amination at  least  once  In  each  calendar  year 
into  the  affairs  and  management  of  each  sav- 
ings bank  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  savings  bank  is  being  operated 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  any  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
hereunder,  and  sound  banking  practice,  but 
the  Board.  In  the  exercise  of  its  discretion, 
may  cause  such  examinations  to  be  made 
more  frequently  if  considered  necessary. 
The  expenses  of  the  Board  examination  here- 
in provided  for  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Board  upon  savings  banks  In  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  examina- 
tion. The  assessments  may  be  made  more 
frequently  than  annually  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board.  Savings  banks  examined  more 
frequently  than  twice  in  one  calendar  year 
shall  be  assessed  the  expenses  of  the  addi- 
tional examinations. 

Regulatory  authority 

Sec  115.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
make  and  publish,  as  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  general  regula- 
tions applicable  to  all  savings  banks  Imple- 
menting this  Act  and  not  In  conflict  with 
it.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  supervise 
savings  banks  and  require  conformity  to  law 
and  regulations. 

Taxation 

Sec.  116.  (a)  No  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  Impose  or  permit  to 
be  imposed  any  tax  on  savings  banks  or 
their  franchise,  deposits,  assets,  reserve 
funds,  loans,  or  Income  greater  than  the  least 
onerous  Imposed  or  permitted  by  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  on  any  other  local 
financial  Institution. 

(b)  No  State  other  than  the  State  of 
domicile  shall  impose  or  permit  to  be  im- 
posed any  tax  on  franchises,  deposits, 
assets,  reserve  funds,  loans,  or  Income  of  In- 
stitutions chartered  hereunder  whose  trans- 
actions within  such  State  do  not  constitute 
doing  business,  except  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  exempt  foreclosed 
properties  from  ad  valorem  taxes  or  taxes 
based  on  the  Income  on  receipts  from  fore- 
closed properties. 

Authority  to  appoint  co7iscnators  and 
receivers 

Sec  117.  Rules  and  regulations,  admin- 
istrative procedure,  conservatorship  and  re- 
ceivership: (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  hereunder,  or  any  other  law  or 
regulation,  and  in  the  administration  of 
conservatorships  and  receiverships,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  act  In  its  own  name 
and  through  Its  own  attorneys.  The  Board 
shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  com- 
plain and  defend  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  In  the  United  States  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  shall  by 
formal  resolution  state  any  alleged  viola- 
tion of  law  or  regulation  and  give  written 
notice  to  the  savings  bank  concerned  of  the 
facts  alleged  to  be  such  violation,  except  that 
a  conservator  or  a  receiver  shall  be  exclu- 
sively appointed  as  provided  In  this  section. 
Any  savings  bank  shall  have  thirty  days 
within  which  to  correct  the  alleged  violation 
of  law  or  regulation  and  to  perform  any  legal 


duty.  If  the  savings  bank  concerned  does 
not  comply  with  the  law  or  regulation  within 
such  period,  then  the  Board  shall  give  it 
twenty  days'  written  notice  of  the  charges 
against  it  and  of  a  time  and  place  at  which 
the  Board  will  conduct  a  hearing  as  to  such 
alleged  violation  of  duty.  Such  hearing  shall 
be  In  the  Federal  Judicial  district  of  the 
savings  bank  unless  it  consents  to  another 
place  and  shall  be  conducted  by  a  hearing 
examiner  as  Is  provided  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  The  Board  or  any 
member  thereof  or  Its  designated  repre- 
sentative shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  and  shall  have  power 
to  issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum, 
and  shall  Issue  such  at  the  request  of  any  In- 
terested party,  and  the  Board  or  any  Interest- 
ed party  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  of  the  district  where  such  hearing 
is  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
subpena  or  subpena  duces  tectun  and  such 
courts  shall  have  the  power  to  order  and  re- 
quire compliance  therewith.  A  record  shall 
be  made  of  such  hearing  and  any  Interested 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  such 
record  to  be  furnished  by  the  Board  at  Its 
reasonable  cost  After  such  hearing  and 
adjudication  by  the  Board,  appeals  shall  lie 
as  Is  provided  by  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  and  the  review  by  the  court  shall 
be  upon  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  Upon 
the  giving  of  notice  of  alleged  violation  of 
law  or  regulation  as  herein  provided,  either 
the  Board  or  the  savings  bank  affected  may, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  said 
notice,  apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  where  the  savings 
bank  Is  located  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 
and  an  injunction  or  other  relief  with  respect 
to  such  controversy,  and  said  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  the  same  as 
in  other  cases  and  to  enforce  Its  orders.  The 
Board  may  apply  to  the  United  States  ciis- 
trict  court  of  the  district  where  the  savings 
bank  affected  has  Its  home  office  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  order  of  the  Board  and 
such  court  shall  have  power  to  enforce  any 
such  order  which  has  become  final.  The 
Board  shall  be  subject  to  suit  by  any  savings 
bank  with  respect  to  any  matter  under  this 
section  or  regulations  made  thereunder,  or 
any  other  law  or  regulation.  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  where 
the  home  office  of  such  savings  bank  is 
located,  and  may  be  served  bv  serving  a 
copy  of  process  on  any  of  Its  agents  and  mail- 
ing a  copy  of  such  process  by  registered  mall, 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 

Upon  the  giving  of  notice  by  resolution, 
as  herein  provided,  the  Board  may.  if  it 
finds  the  same  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  concerned,  enter  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  from  the  violation  or  viola- 
tions alleged,  and  the  same  shall  specify  the 
effective  date  thereof  which  may  be  Imme- 
diate or  may  be  at  a  later  date,  and  such 
order  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  end 
of  the  administrative  hearing  and  such 
cease-and-desist  order  may  be  enforced  by 
the  United  States  district  court  No  charge 
shall  be  made  by  the  Board  and  no  action 
shall  be  taken  by  It  with  respect  to  any  act 
which  is  more  than  two  years  old  or  which 
has  been  known  to  the  Board  for  more  than 
one  year  when  the  proceeding  is  begun. 
When  a  formal  charge  is  made  by  resolution 
and  notice  as  herein  provided,  "it  shall  be 
promptly  prosecuted  and  dismissed  at  any 
time  when  there  has  been  no  adjudication 
by  the  Board  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  such  charge. 

(b)  The  grounds  for  conservatorship  or 
receivership  of  a  savings  bank  shall  be  di 
violation  of  an  order  or  injunction,  as  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  which  has  become 
final  in  that  the  time  to  appeal  has  expired 
without  appeal  or  a  final  order  entered  from 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  or  (il)  im- 
pairment of  capital  In  that  the  liabilities, 
including  liabilities  to  depositors  on  savings 
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accounts,  exceed  the  value  of  the  assets  If 
liquidated  over  a  reasonable  term.  In  the 
event  the  Board  charges  that  such  ground 
or  grounds  exist.  It  shall  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  principal  office  of  such  saving  bank  Is 
located,  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver. 
With  the  consent  of  the  savings  bank,  ex- 
pressed by  resolution  of  Ite  board  of  directors 
or  Its  members,  the  coMit  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver,  without 
notice  and  without  hearing.  The  coiut  may 
appoint  a  conservator  after  reasonable  notice 
and  a  hearing.  If  the  court  appoints  a 
temporary  conservator,  or  a  conservator.  It 
shall  appoint  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  the  Board,  and  such  person  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  If  liqui- 
dation appears  to  be  necessary,  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  receiver,  and  it  shall  have  the 
power  to  purchase  at  Its  own  sale  or  sales, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  oovirt.  If  a  tem- 
porary conservator  is  appointed,  he  shall 
have  the  powers  of  the  members,  directors, 
and  officers,  and  Is  authorized  to  operate  the 
savings  bank  as  in  the  normal  course  of 
business,  subject  to  any  limits  prescribed 
by  the  court.  If  a  conservator  Is  appointed, 
he  shall  have  all  of  the  powers  of  a  tem- 
porary conservator  and.  in  addition,  is  au- 
thorized to  reorganize  the  savings  bank,  or- 
ganize a  new  savings  bank  to  take  over  its 
assets,  merge  It  with  another  savings  bank, 
or  to  sell  its  assets,  in  bulk  or  otherwise, 
provided  insurance  of  accounts  is  continued 
and  protected  by  such  action.  A  receiver 
shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  conservator 
and  the  power  to  liquidate.  After  any  ap- 
pointment, as  herein  authorized,  the  savings 
bank  shall  be  operated  or  liquidated,  as  the 
case  may  be,  pursuant  to  the  law  and  regu- 
lations, under  examination  and  supervision 
by  the  Board,  and  subject  to  any  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  court. 

(c)  The  remedies  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  exclusive.  Any  orders  or  in- 
junctions authorized  by  this  section  shall 
expire  within  three  years  unless  extended 
for  cause.  Savings  banks  In  custody  under 
this  section  shall  make  and  publish  reports, 
as  is  required  of  other  savings  banks,  and 
the  Board  shall  report  to  the  Congress  in  de- 
tail with  respect  to  each  savings  bank  seized 
under  this  section,  and,  in  general  as  to  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  regulations  under 
this  section.  The  members,  directors,  offi- 
cers, and  attorneys  of  the  savings  bank  in 
office  at  the  time  of  the  Initiation  of  any 
proceeding  under  this  section  are  expressly 
authorized  to  contest  any  proceeding  as  au- 
thorized by  this  section  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  reasonable  expenses  and  attor- 
neys' fees  by  the  savings  bank  or  from  its 
assets.  The  Board  In  any  proceeding  before 
It  or  Its  delegates  shall  allow  and  order  paid 
any  such  reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys' 
fees.  Any  court  having  any  proceeding  be- 
fore It  as  ptrovlded  in  this  section  shall  al- 
low and  order  paid  reasonable  expenses  and 
attome3r8'  fees  for  members,  directors,  offi- 
cers, and  attorneys. 

(d)  Without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  upon  petition  of  the  Board, 
the  United  States  district  court  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  savings  bank  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  appoint  a  temporary  conservator. 
Such  petition  shall  allege  facu  which  con- 
stitute an  emergency  in  the  affairs  of  the 
savings  bank  which  necessitate  prompt  ac- 
tion to  prevent  Irreparable  Injury.  It  shall 
be  supported  by  an  oath  of  some  person 
acting  for  the  Board  that  the  facts  stated 
are  true  or.  where  alleged  upon  Information 
and  belief,  the  same  are  believed  to  be  true. 
If  the  court  finds  facts  to  exist  which  result 
In  such  emergency,  the  coiirt  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  ex  parte  and  without  no- 
tice. In  the  event  of  the  appointment  of  a 
temporary  conservator,  the  Board  shall  pro- 
ceed promptly  to  correct  any  alleged  wrong- 


doing or  to  seek  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator or  a  receiver  and  said  court  shall 
require  prompt  action  in  such  cases.  The 
temi>orary  conservator  shall  be  removed  when 
any  alleged  wrongdoing  and  the  danger  have 
been  removed  or  as  soon  as  the  case  for  a 
conservator  or  receiver  is  adjudicated. 

TPTLE    II 

Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  words  "and  loan"  are 
hereby  deleted  from  the  term  "Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation"  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  sections  401(c».  402(a), 
and  402(g)    of   the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  board  of 
trustees  for  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation,  in  which  shall  be  vested  all 
powers  of  managing  the  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation.  The  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  ex  of- 
ficio constitute  the  membership  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  board  may  delegate  such 
of  its  powers  as  it  deems  advisable  to  such 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  as  it  may  designate.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  vested 
with  the  same  type  of  powers  he  possesses 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

(c)  Section  403(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  hereby  amended  by  substituting 
a  comma  for  the  word  "and  '  immediately 
preceding  the  words  "cooperative  banks" 
and  by  Inserting  the  words  "and  Federal- 
and  State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks  ' 
after  the  words  "cooperative  banks." 

(d)  Each  mutual  savings  bank  having  de- 
posits Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation 
a  premium  for  insurance  calculated  In  ac- 
cordance with  pertinent  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(e)  Section  407  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"or  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank"  after 
the  word  "afsoclation"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  said  section.  j 

Transfer  of  fiinds  from  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Whenever  a  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  having  deposits  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion shall  qualify  to  be  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  CorjxDratlon  or  shall 
become  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  by 
conversion,  merger  or  consolidation,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  cal- 
culate the  amount  In  Its  capital  account 
attributable  to  such  mutual  savings  bank. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  calculation,  the 
amount  so  attributable  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  total  assessments  payable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  by  such 
mutual  savings  bank  from  the  date  its  6br- 
posits  became  insured  by  the  Federal  Depojilt 
Insurance  Corporation  through  the  end  of 
the  Immediately  preceding  calendar  year  less: 
(i)  a  sum  computed  for  the  same  period 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  credits  toward 
assessments  from  net  assessment  Income  re- 
ceived by  such  mutual  savings  bank,  (ii)  a 
pro  rata  share  of  operating  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, additions  to  reserve  to  provide  for 
Insurance  losses  (making  due  allowance  for 
adjustments  to  reserve  resulting  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  such  reserve ) ,  and  Insurance  losses 
sustained  plus  losses  from  any  preceding 
years  in  excess  of  reserves,  such  pro  rata 
share  to  be  calculated  by  applying  a  fraction 
of  which  the  numerator  shall  be  the  aver- 
age deposits  of  the  mutual  sayings  bank  from 
the  date  its  deposits  became  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
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date  upon  which  the  calculation  is  being 
made,  and  the  denominator  shall  be  the  aver- 
age of  total  deposits  over  the  same  period, 
and  (ill)  proper  reserves  for  pending  claims 
Involving  Insurance  of  deposits  of  such  mu- 
tual savings  bank,  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  CorjKjratlon. 

(b)  On  the  date  such  mutual  savings  bank 
qualifies  as  an  Insured  bank  In  the  Federal 
Savings  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  transfer 
to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion the  amount  calculated  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration shall  place  all  amounts  so  received  in 
the  primary   reserve  fund. 

(di  On  the  date  of  such  transfer,  the  mu- 
tual savings  bank  involved  shall  cease  to  be 
an  insured  bank  insofar  as  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  is  concerned: 
Provided.  That  the  obligations  to  and  rights 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, depositors  of  the  Insured  bank,  the 
Insured  bank  itself,  and  other  persons  aris- 
ing out  of  any  claim  made  prior  to  that  date 
shall  remain  unimpaired.  All  claims  not 
made  prior  to  the  date  of  such  transfer  but 
which  would  have  been  properly  payable  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
if  made  prior  to  that  date,  shall  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
Is  hereby  further  amended  by  substituting 
the  words  "Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration" for  the  words  "Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation." 

(b)  As  used  in  title  II  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "mutual  savings  bank"  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  as 
well  as  a  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
bank,  wherever  appropriate. 

TITLE   III 

Annual  report 

Sec.  301.  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  Its  operation  under  this 
Act. 

Separability 

Sec.  302.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cli- 
cumstance  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Right  to  amend 
Sec.  303.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Federal  MtrrxjAL  Savings  Bank 
Act 

The  declaration  of  policy  asserts  that 
to  Increase  the  savings  necessary  for  capital 
formation  within  the  dual  banking  private 
enterprise  system.  Federal  charters  should 
be  authorized  for  mutual  savings  banks. 
Thereby  the  vitality  of  State -chartered 
mutual  savings  banking  will  be  maintained 
and  strengthened.  Home  financing  and 
business  enterprise  in  the  area  where  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  are  located  will  be 
encouraged  through  new  sources  of  long- 
term  credit.  Efficiency  requires  Insurance 
of  savings  In  federally  chartered  thrift  in- 
stitutions by  a  single  Federal  agency. 

Title  I  provides  that  5  to  21  members  (who 
may  be  designated  corporators  or  trustees) 
may  apply  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  a  charter.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  will  Issue  a  charter  upon 
finding  that  the  savings  bank  will  serve  a 
useful  community  purpose,  have  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  financial  success,  and 
win  not  unduly  Injure  existing  savings  In- 
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stltutlons.  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
must  belong  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  and  have  savings  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  Instirance  Corporation. 
Members  of  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
elect  the  board  of  directors,  or  a  board  of 
directors  may  be  elected  by  applicants  for 
a  charter  in  a  savings  bank  without  mem- 
bers. Directors  manage  the  savings  bank. 
Statutory  restrictions  control  any  self -deal- 
ing by  directors  with  the  savings  bank. 

Savings  bank  borrowing  Is  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  A 
savings  bank  may  Issue  passbooks  or  other 
evidence  of  savings,  and  provide  for  bonus 
accounts. 

Investments  authorized  include  among 
others  Federal  obligations,  municipal  obli- 
gations, real  estate  mortgages  under  speci- 
fied restrictions,  and  corporate  securities 
under  the  prudent-man  rule.  A  savings 
bank  may  also  make  consumer  loans.  It 
may  establish  branches  to  the  extent  that 
financial  institutions  accepting  funds  from 
savers  on  deposit  or  share  accounts  enjoy 
such  privilege. 

State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks 
and  State  or  federally  chartered  savings  and 
loan  associations  may  convert  to  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  and  vice  versa.  Fed- 
eral- or  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
banks  may  merge  or  consolidate  with  one 
another.  Among  other  general  powers,  a 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  may  exercise 
In  its  State  of  location  all  powers  of  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  in  such 
State.  Savings  banks  must  be  examined  at 
least  annually.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  general  regulatory  authority. 
Provisions  against  discriminatory  State  taxa- 
tion are  set  forth.  Conservators  and  receivers 
may  be  appointed  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

Title  II  creates  the  Federal  Savings  Insur- 
ance Corporation  out  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  con- 
stitutes the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
its  board  of  trustees.  Insurance  premiums 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  A  State-char- 
tered savings  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  take 
with  It  a  pro  rata  share  of  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Insurance  reserves  if 
it  should  become  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  and  thereafter  ceases  to  be  Insured 
bj  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Title  III  requires  an  annual  report  by  the 
supervisory  board  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress. 


ALLOTMENT  OF  COTTON  ACREAGE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  relating  to  allotments  of 
cotton  acreage  and  dealing  with  the  cot- 
ton problem  generally. 

This  bill  was  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cotton  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  it  was 
also  recommended  by  the  members  of 
the  cottongrowers  group  which  met  in 
Atlanta  on  January  7,  1963,  from  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Georgia.  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  There  is  quite  a  list  of 
endorsers  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Fiesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cotton  as  well 
as  the  statement  issued  by  the  members 
of  the  cottongrowers  group  in  Atlanta, 
January  7,  1963,  along  with  the  bill,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  608)  to  make  cotton  avail- 
able to  domestic  users  at  prices  more 
competitive  with  prices  foreign  users  pay 
for  cotton,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
permit  cottongrowers  to  plant  addi- 
tional acreage  for  the  1963  and  succeed- 
ing crops  of  upland  cotton,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkhan 
<  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hill  > .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  sections  are  added 
to  the  Act: 

"Sec.  348.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  make  payments 
through  the  issuance  of  payment-ln-kind 
certificates  on  upland  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  to  such  persons  other  than 
the  producers  of  such  cotton  at  such  rat« 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions. 
Including  the  redemption  of  certificates  for 
cash  If  suitable  stocks  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cotton  are  not  available,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  eliminate  inequi- 
ties sustained  by  domestic  users  of  cotton  as 
a  result  of  differences  in  domestic  and  foreign 
costs  of  cotton,  taking  Into  account  dlflfer- 
ences  in  transportation  costs  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"Sec.  349.  The  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  section  344  of 
this  Act  for  each  farm  for  the  1963  crop  and 
each  succeeding  crop  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  Secretary  by  an  acreage  (referred  to 
hereinafter  as  the  maximum  export  market 
acreage  for  the  farm)  equal  to  such  per- 
centage, but  not  more  than  30  per  centum, 
of  such  acreage  allotment  as  he  determines. 
The  'export  market  acreage'  on  any  farm 
shall  be  the  number  of  acres,  not  exceeding 
the  maximum  export  market  acreage  for  the 
farm,  by  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment. For  purposes  of  sections  345  and  374 
of  this  Act.  and  the  provisions  of  any  law 
requiring  compliance  with  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  or  payments  under  any  farm 
program,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
farms  with  export  market  acreage  shall  be 
the  sum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and 
the  maximum  export  market  acreage.  Ex- 
port market  acreage  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  county.  State,  and  national  acreage  allot- 
ments and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
In  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments.  Beginning  with 
the  1964  crop  of  cotton,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  sections  342  and  344(a),  the 
production  on  export  market  acreage,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  national  marketing  quota  deter- 
mined under  section  342  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  national  acreage  allotment: 
Provided.  That  such  adjusted  national  mar- 
keting quota  shall  not  be  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national 
acreage  allotment  of  sixteen  million  acres. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

"Sec.  350  (a)  Tlie  producers  on  any  farm 
on  which  there  is  export  market  acreage 
shall,  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  exempt  from  liability  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  export  marketing  fee  provided 
for  In  subsection  (b)  if  such  producers  fur- 
nish a  bond  or  other  security  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  conditioned  upon  the  exporta- 
tion   without    benefit    of    any    Government 


export  subsidy,  of  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal 
to  the  estimated  production  of  the  export 
market  acreage  within  such  period  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such  pro- 
ducers shall  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
export  marketing  fee  as  to  any  cotton  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  failure  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  such  bond  or  other 
security. 

"(b)    Subject    to    the    provisions   of   sub- 
section   (a),    the    producers   on    a   farm    on 
which  there   is   export  market  acreage  shall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  an  export  marketing 
fee  on  the  prcxluctlon  of  the  export  market 
acreage.     The  export  marketing  fee  for  any 
crop  of  cotton  shall  be  an  amount  per  pound 
of  cotton  which   the  Secretary  determines, 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  such  crop  of  cotton,  will  approxi- 
mate   the    amount   by    which    the    price   of 
cotton  marketed  by  producers  during  such 
marketing  year  in  the  United  States  will  ex- 
ceed the  price  at  which  such  cotton  can  be 
marketed    competitively    for    export    during 
such    marketing    year.      The    producer    fur- 
nishing a  bond  or  other  security  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  liable  for  the  export 
marketing  fee  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal 
to   (1)   the  number  of  pounds  by  which  the 
quantity    covered    by    such    bond    or    other 
security  Is  less  than  the  actual  production  of 
such    export   market   acreage    and    (2)    the 
number  of  pounds  so  covered  but  not  ex- 
ported In  compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
such  bond  or  other  sectirlty.     The  producer 
on  a  farm  on  which  there  is  export  market 
acreage   who  does    not   furnish    a   bond   or 
other  security   pursuant  to  subsection    (a) 
shall  be  liable  for  the  export  marketing  fee 
at  the  converted  rate  on  all  cotton  produced 
on  the  farm.     Such  fee  at  the  converted  rate, 
unless  prepaid,  shall  be  due  and  payable  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop 
on  all  cotton  not  marketed  from  the  farm 
during    such    marketing    year    and    shall    be 
due    and    payable    on    all    cotton    marketed 
from  the  farm  during  such  marketing  year 
at   the   time   of   marketing.     The  converted 
rate  of   the  export   marketing  fee   shall  be 
determined  by  multlpljring  the  export  mar- 
ket acreage  on  the  farm  by  the  export  mar- 
keting  fee   and   dividing   the   result   by   the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm.  The 
export  marketing  fee  at  the  converted  rate 
shall  be  collected  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
cotton  Is  first  marketed  by  the  producer,  who 
may  deduct  such  fee  from  the  proceeds  due 
the  producer.     The  person  liable  for  payment 
or    collection    of    the    export   marketing   fee 
shall  be  liable   also  for  Interest  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the    date   such   fee   Incomes   due   until   the 
date  of  payment  of  such  fee.     For  the  pin*- 
poses  of  this  subsection  (1)   the  pledging  of 
cotton    by    a    producer    to    the    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
marketing  of  such  cotton,  and  (2)  as  may  b* 
provided  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  the 
delivering,  pledging  or  mortgaging  of  cotton 
by  a  producer  to  any  person  shall  be  deemed 
a  marketing  of  such  cotton.     The  Secretary 
may  provide  by  regulation  for  prepayment  of 
the  export  marketing  fee  provided  for  in  this 
subsection    on    the    basis    of   the    estimated 
cotton  production  on  the  farm,  subject  to 
adjustment  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction   of    cotton    on    the    farm:    Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  may  require  prepayment 
of  such  fee  if  the  export  market  acreage  is 
so  small  as  to  make  collection  of  such  fee  at 
the  converted  rate  Impracticable.    The  Sec- 
retary  may    provide    by   regulation   for   the 
establishment    of   the   actual    production   of 
cotton    on    any    farm    with    export    market 
acreage.  Including  the  establishment  of  such 
production  by  appraisal  upon  failure  of  the 
producer  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  such 
production.     Export  marketing  fees  paid   to 
the  Secretary  shall  be  remitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  used  by  the  Corporation  to  defray  costs 
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of  promoting  export  sales  of  cotton  under 
section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended." 

•  •  •  •  • 

'"Skc.  369.  Notwltlistandlng  any  other  pro- 
visions of  tnis  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  part 
relating  to  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  ap- 
ply to  determinations  of  export  market  acre- 
age for  cotton  for  a  farm.  Notices  showing 
the  maximum  export  market  acreage  for 
cotton  for  the  1963  crop  established  for  the 
farm  shall  be  mailed  to  the  fEirm  operator 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section.  Notice  of  the  determination 
of  the  actual  export  market  acreage  for  cot- 
ton on  the  farm  after  adjustment.  If  any, 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  farm  operator  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  determination 
thereof.  Notice  of  the  maximum  export  mar- 
ket acreage  for  a  farm  for  the  1964  or  sub- 
sequent crops  of  cotton  shall  be  Included  in 
the  notices  of  farm  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  for  such  crops." 

(2)  Section  372  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Subsections  (b)  through  (d)  shall 
apply  to  the  export  marketing  fee  provided 
for  under  section  350  of  this  Act,  except 
that  (1)  export  marketing  fees  remitted  to 
the  Secretary  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  paid  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  (2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
claimant  Is  entitled  under  subsection  (c)  to 
receive  a  refund  of  the  export  marketing  fee, 
he  shall  notify  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, which  shall  make  such  refund." 

(3)  Section  376  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
export  marketing  fees  provided  for  under 
section  350  of  this  title." 

(4)  Section  385  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to  pay- 
ments provided  for  under  section  348  of  this 
title." 

The    statements    presented    by    Mr. 
Sparkman  are  as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  Advisoht  CoMMrrrEE  on 

Cotton,  January  14,  1963 

(Issued    through   the   facilities   of   the    U.S. 

Department  of  Agricultiu-e ) 

ADVISORY   COMMrrTEE  RECOMMENDS    NEW 
COTTON    LEGISLATION 

Following  an  all-day  meeting,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Cotton  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  following 
cotton  program: 

1.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  payments  in  kind  from  Government 
stocks  of  cotton  (or  in  cash,  if  cotton  is  not 
available)  to  such  persons,  other  than  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  at  such  rate  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  eliminate  the  inequities 
sustained  by  UJS.  users  of  cotton  by  reason 
of  the  present  two-price  system. 

2.  Authorize  the  planting  of  cotton  above 
the  basic  acreage  allotment  for  the  export 
market  and  at  world  price.  If  the  producer 
pays  an  export  fee  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic 
support  price,  this  export  cotton  can  move 
under  the  regular  price  support  and  market- 
ing system. 

3.  The  export  acreage  not  to  be  In  excess 
of  30  percent  of  the  basic  allotment,  and 
for  the  1963  crop  to  be  20  percent  of  the 
basic  allotment.  After  3  years  of  operation 
the  overplanting  privilege  shall  not  be  put 
Into  effect  unless  the  carryover  is  being  ade- 
quately reduced  each  year  toward  a  reason- 
able level.  As  expansion  in  domestic  con- 
Eiimptlon  and/or  exports  Justifies  Increased 
acreage,  this  acreage  shall  be  equitably  ap- 
portioned between  national  base  allotment 
and  the  overplanting  option. 


4.  The  support  price  for  the  1963  crop  to 
be  approximately  the  1962  level  of  32.47  cents 
per  pound,  basis  Middling  1-lnch  cotton, 
provided  budgetary  considerations  do  not 
preclude  the  making  of  full  significant  com- 
petitive impacts  in  both  the  domestic  and 
export  markets. 

It  was  understood  that  approval  of  these 
broad  outlines  does  not  preclude  disagree- 
ment with  details  drawn  under  such  general 
provisions,  or  with  the  determination  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  such  provisions. 
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Statement  of  Cottongrowers  Group 

We  the  members  of  a  cottongrowers  group 
meeting  in  Atlanta  on  January  7,  1963.  from 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Texas,  and 
Virginia,  do  hereby  submit  the  following 
principles  to  be  used  in  developing  cotton 
legislation  for  1963  and  subsequent  years  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  their  careful  and  valued 
consideration : 

1.  Endorsement  of  a  trade  incentive  pay- 
ment to  the  cotton  manufacturer  with  pay- 
ment of  this,  established  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  cotton  fanner. 

2.  A  base  allotment  of  16  million  acres 
with  the  support  price  not  less  than  in  1962. 

3.  A  provision  to  permit  each  producer  to 
overplant  his  base  allotment  up  to  a  per- 
centage not  to  exceed  20  percent  with  pay- 
ment of  marketing  fees  of  at  least  8'i  cents 
per  pound  be  paid  to  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  cotton  produced  on  this 
overplanted  acreage. 

4.  Overplanted  acreage  shall  not  count 
toward  farm  acreage  history. 

5.  After  the  first  year  of  ofjeration,  the 
overplanting  privilege  shall  not  be  put  into 
effect  unless  the  carryover  Is  being  adequate- 
ly reduced  each  year  toward  a  normal  carry- 
over. 

6.  As  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
increase,  the  basic  allotment  holder  shall 
receive  the  proportionate  part  of  any  in- 
creased acreage. 

MEMBERS 

Alabama:  Alexander  Nunn,  Loachapoka; 
Watt  A.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Centre;  Ed  Mauldin.  Town 
Creek;  BUI  Nichols,  Sylacauga;  R.  C.  Bam- 
berg, Unlontown. 

Georgia:  J.  W.  Sewell,  Plains;  Tom  Murray. 
Alabama,  Florida,  &  Georgia  Cotton  Gln- 
ners  Association,  Decattu";  PhUlp  L.  Brauner, 
Cotton  Producers  Association,  Atlanta;  Olen 
Burton,  Vienna;  Ray  Noble,  Vienna;  Ernest 
W.  Strickland,  Claxton;  Jimmy  Carter,  Plains; 
Ross  Bowen,  Lyons;  David  L.  Newton,  Nor- 
man Park;  P.  R.  Smith.  Winder;  C.  W.  Con- 
nell,  Williamson;  O.  S.  Garrison.  Homer; 
Harvey  Jordan,  Leary;  Jim  L.  Gillls,  Jr.,  So- 
perton;  Sidney  Lowery,  Rome;  A.  J.  Single- 
tary,  Blakely;  Tom  Carr,  Sandersvllle;  Joe 
Rheney,  Tennille;  Phil  Campbell,  Watklns- 
vllle. 

Mississippi:  Rtissell  Summers,  Nesblt. 

North  Carolina:  Hervey  Evans,  Jr.,  Laurln- 
burg;  W.  S.  Williams,  Jr.,  North  Carolina  Cot- 
ton Promotion  Association,  Middlesex;  W.  J. 
Long,  Jr.,  Cotton  Producers  Association;  G. 
D.  Arndt,  Raleigh;  A.  J.  Haynes,  Raleigh; 
Fritz  Heidelberg,  North  Carolina  Cotton  Pro- 
motion Association,  Raleigh;  R.  W.  Howey, 
Monroe. 

South  Carolina:  J.  E.  Mayes,  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Association;  Henry  T.  Everett,  Cot- 
ton Producers  Association,  Summerton; 
James  C.  Williams,  Norway;  C.  Alex  Harvln, 
Jr.,  Summerton;  Charles  N.  Plowden,  Sum- 
merton; W.  D.  Herlong,  National  Cotton 
Council,  Johnston;  Robert  Lee  Scarbrough, 
Cotton  Producers  Association,  Eastover; 
Stiles  M.  Harper,  Harper  &  Bowers,  Estill. 

Texas:  John  T.  Stiles,  Old  Cotton  Belt 
Association,  Taylor;  J.  Wlttllff,  Old  Cotton 
Belt  Association,  Couplane. 

Virginia:  Dick  Dugger,  Jr.,  Brodnax. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  EXEMPTION  FOR 
FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  ABOVE 
SECONDARY  LEVEL  AT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  an  additional  exemption  to 
a  taxpayer  for  each  son  or  daughter  un- 
der the  age  of  23  years  who  is  a  full-time 
student  above  the  secondary  level  at  an 
educational  institution. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  make  possible 
the  achievement  of  some  of  the  goals 
about  which  I  spoke  dming  the  past 
session  of  the  Congress.  During  the 
closing  days  of  the  87th  Congress,  this 
same  bill  was  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  there  was  evidenced  a 
considerable  amount  of  support  for  this 
type  of  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  active 
consideration  can  be  given  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  committee  and  that  it  can 
again  be  reported  for  our  approval. 

I  am  also  sending  to  the  desk  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  at  the  time  of  the  debate 
last  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  remarks  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  609)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $600  to  a  taxpayer 
for  each  dependent  son  or  daughter  un- 
der the  age  of  23  who  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent above  the  secondary  level  at  an  edu- 
cational institution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  remarks  presented  by  Mr.  Cannon 
are  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Cannon 

As  of  October  1961  there  were  approximate- 
ly 2,900,000  students  under  the  age  of  23 
attending  universities  in  this  country.  In 
a  study  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  it 
was  determined  that  the  average  annual  cost 
per  student  was  $1,550.  Of  this  amount  the 
student  had  earned  and  saved  $360;  $130 
was  provided  by  scholarships;  $950  came  from 
parents;  and  $110  from  other  sources.  The 
study  also  showed  that  4  in  10  found  financ- 
ing to  be  extremely  dlfBcult,  while  3  In  10 
found  that  the  financial  assistance  which 
they  were  able  to  attain  was  Inadequate. 

I  believe  that  all  children  desire  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  as  adults  on  an  equal 
basis  with  their  fellows.  I  believe  that  every 
parent  desires  to  give  his  child  that  oppor- 
tunity. Yet.  many  of  our  youth  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  compete  due  to  a  lack  of 
advanced  training.  A  study  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  conducted  by  Elmo 
Roper  &  Associates  revealed  that  60  percent 
of  this  Nation's  parents  had  no  savings  and 
of  thoee  who  did  only  an  average  of  $150 
was  set  aside  for  college  expenses.  My 
amendment  would  assist  in  meeting  the  ex- 
penses and  thus  provide  an  added  avenue  and 
an  added  Incentive  for  the  Nation's  youth  in 
the  pursuit  of  higher  education.  Many  ad- 
ditional figures  would  be  presented  to  show 
that  there  Is  rather  desperate  financial 
Jiistiflcatlon  for  this  amendment. 

Perhaps  more  important,  however,  in  terms 
of  this  Nation's  continued  progress  and  se- 
curity is  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  by 


making  pKXBslble  the  full  academic  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  youth. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
this  means  of  assisting  in  the  more  complete 
development  of  our  most  Important  national 
resource. 

I.    GENERAL    INEORMATTON 

1.  May  3.  1961,  S.  1773  Introduced. 

2.  May  4,  1961,  Finance  Committee  re- 
quested reports  from  Department  of  Treas- 
ury and  Bureau  of  Budget.  No  reports  ever 
received. 

3.  April  13,  1962,  requested  that  Finance 
Committee  add  S.  1773  as  amendment  to 
HR.  10650. 

II.    ESTIMATED    REVENUE    L03S 

1     Department  of   Treasury,   $400   million. 
2.  Office  of  Education,  $250  to  $400  million. 

III.  INEORMATION    FROM     OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION 

1.  Average  annual  student  costs,  1960-61: 
Public  institutions,  $1,300. 

Private  Institutionr,  $2,100. 

2.  Source:  Percent 

Families 41.0 

Long-term  savings    (by   student) 20.0 

Student  earning 26.0 

Scholarships 6.0 

Veterans'    benefits e.  0 

Loans 1.  5 

Other 2.  5 

IV.  INFORMATION     FROM     NATIONAL     EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

1.  Student  enrollment,  October  1961: 
Age: 

16-17 213,000 

18-19. 1,470,000 

20-21... 892,  000 

21.  22,  23 507,  000 

2.  University  of  Michigan  study,  1957 ; 

(a)  Students  annual  costs.  $1,550. 

(b)  Source: 

Parents.. $950 

Student  earnings 360 

Scholarships 130 

Other '_'/_l     110 

(c)  Other  data: 

Four  in  ten  found  financing  difficult. 
Two  In  ten  found  financing  Inadequate. 

3.  Elmo  Roper  study,  1959: 

Sixty  percent  of  parents  with  children  ages 
5  to  17  had  no  savings. 

The  40  percent  who  did  had  average  sav- 
ings of  $150. 

V.    BUREAU    OF    CENSUS 

Median  Income  of  families  In  age  range 
35  to  54,  $6,600. 

Most  college  students  would  come  from 
families  In  this  age  and  Income  range. 


ALASKA  RAILROAD  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
similar  to  one  I  sponsored  last  Congress. 
It  would  authorize  the  Alaska  Railroad 
and  employees  of  the  railroad  to  con- 
tinue their  practice  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. I  have  requested  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road to  prepare  for  me  a  statement 
comparing  job  security  under  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  of  1944  as  amended 
and  Job  security  under  Alaska  Railroad 
labor  agreements  permitted  by  this  bill. 
I  ask  that  this  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  hope.  Mr. 
President,  this  additional  statement  will 
point  out  to  all  concerned  the  merits  of 
this  legislation  and  the  fact  that  veter- 
ans may  be  adversely  affected  in  many 
respects  if  this  legislation  is  not  en- 
acted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
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and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  622)  to  improve  and  en- 
courage collective  bargaining  between 
the  management  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
and  representatives  of  its  employees,  and 
to  permit  to  the  extent  practicable  the 
adoption  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  of  the 
personnel  pwalicies  and  practices  of  the 
railroad  industry,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BARTLETT,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  is  as  follows: 

Job  SECVRriY  Under  Veterans'  Preference 
AND  Under  Al.\ska  Railroad  Labor  Agree- 
ments 

The  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  gives  Federal  employees  who  are 
veterans  certain  preferential  rights  over  non- 
veterans.    These  rights  cover: 

1.  Appointment  to  the  Federal  service. 

2.  Reduction  in  force  due  to  lack  of  work 
or  funds. 

3.  Personnel  actions  adverse  to  employees: 

(a)  Discharge; 

(b)  Reduction  in  force  due  to  lack  of  work 
or  funds  for  30  days  or  less; 

(c)  Suspensions  for  more  than  30  days; 

(d)  Reduction  in  rank  or  ccmpensatlon- 
and 

(e)  Disbarment  from  future  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

This  memorandum  Is  concerned  with  the 
Job  security  provided  by  civil  service  regula- 
tions under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  as 
it  relates  to  the  personnel  actions  listed 
above.  It  Is  concerned  only  with  veterans' 
preference  as  applied  In  the  excepted  service, 
since  Alaska  Railroad  employees  are  in  the 
excepted  service.  No  reference  will  be  made 
to  appointment  procedures  for  veterans  since 
this  gives  the  railroad  no  problem  and  there 
has  been  no  suggestion  that  the  requirement 
of  these  procedures  be  waived. 

Appraisals  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
are  ordinarily  made  through  a  comparison 
of  the  preferential  rights  which  the  act  gives 
to  veterans  as  compared  with  nonveterans 
when  neither  are  represented  by  trade 
unions  authorized  to  negotiate  on  their  be- 
half. To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  care- 
ful comparison  has  ever  been  made  of  vet- 
erans' rights  under  the  law  as  compared  with 
their  rights  under  a  trade-union  agreement. 
All  Alaska  Railroad  rank  and  file  employees 
have  been  represented  by  unions  for  many 
years  and  their  rights  ara  spelled  out  In 
negotiated  agreements  signed  by  manage- 
ment and  union  representatives  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  case  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  it  Is, 
therefore,  pertinent  to  Inquire  whether  the 
Job  security  granted  by  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  Is  or  Is  not  superior  to  the  Job 
security  afforded  by  the  signed  agreements 
In  effect  on  the  Alaska  Railroad.  'We  propose 
to  make  such  a  comparison  In  this  memo- 
randtim,  to  outline  the  procedures  and  the 
rights  established  by  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  with  respect  to  reduction-ln-force 
actions  and  adverse  actions,  to  similarly  out- 
line the  procedures  and  rights  established 
for  such  personnel  actions  by  Alaska  Rail- 
road labor  agreements,  and  to  Judge  which 
of  these  two  sets  of  rights  and  procedures 
provides  the  greater  degree  of  Job  protection 
for  veteran  employees.  'While  such  a  Judg- 
ment will  be  made,  it  is  possible  that  its  in- 
clusion within  this  memorandum  will  be  un- 
necessary. From  the  outline  of  the  facts 
herein  presented  the  reader  should  be  able  to 
make  such  a  Judgment  for  himself. 

The  description  and  analysis  that  follows 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  deals 
with  reduction  in  force  and  the  second  with 
adverse  actions.     Each  of  these  two  kinds  of 


personnel  actions  is  then  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  outline: 

1.  Introductory  comment  on  reterans' 
preference. 

a.  Introductory  comment  on  the  Alaska 
Railroad  labor  agreements. 

3.  A  tabular  comparlsoii  of  the  rights  and 
procedures  under  both  syBtsaas. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  yeterans' 
preference  system  and  the  labor  agreements 
system. 

5.  Conclusions. 

REDUCTION    IN    FORCK 

Veterans  Preference  Act — Introductory 
comment 

The  reduction-ln-force  provisioxu  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  (sec.  12  of  the  act 
and  pt.  20  of  the  ClvU  Service  Manual)  apply 
both  to  veterans  and  nonveterans  while  giv- 
ing to  veterans  a  degree  of  preference.  They 
apply  to  situations  in  which  an  employee  Is 
released  from  a  competitive  level,  that  Is, 
from  a  famUy  of  interchangeable  Jobs,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  work  or  funds  or  because  of 
governmental  reorganization.  They  estab- 
lish the  order  In  which  employees  may  be 
laid  off  In  a  reduction  In  force  and  the  c»tler 
in  which  they  shall  be  returned  to  service  If 
vacancies  develop  and  If  rights  to  return  to 
service  exist. 

Under  the  veterans'  preference  regulations 
there  exists  no  right  to  bximp  or  displace  In 
the  excepted  service.  An  employee  laid  off 
on  account  of  reduction  in  force  from  a  com- 
petitive level  thus  has  no  rights  to  remain 
in  service  In   some  other  competitive  level. 

There  Is  one  peculiarity  about  reduction  In 
force  under  veterans'  preference  which  zaust 
be  Included  In  a  discussion  of  reduction  in 
force.  The  procedures  described  above  do 
not  apply  to  layoffs  of  30  days  or  less.  In  the 
case  of  a  veteran  such  a  furlough  constitutes 
an  adverse  action  and  is  handled  under  ad- 
verse action  procedures  described  later  In 
this  memorandum.  Retention  roster  stand- 
ing need  not  be  used  In  determining  which 
Individual  is  fvirloughed  for  30  days  or  less. 
Employees  thus  furloughed  return  to  serv- 
ice at  the  end  of  the  period  designated  in 
the  furlough  notice.  In  the  case  of  a  non- 
veteran  no  notice  is  reqtiired  when  the  fur- 
lough period  Is  30  days  or  less. 

Railroad  labor  agreements — ^tntroducfory 
comment 

The  procedures  established  by  Alaska  Rail- 
road labor  agreements  governing  reduction  In 
force  are  much  less  complicated  than  those 
established  under  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act.  They  are  handled  strictly  on  a  senior- 
ity basis.  After  a  probationary  period  of 
60  days  each  employee  Is  entitled  to  have 
his  name  on  the  appropriate  seniority  ros- 
ter covering  his  occupation  or  class  of  serv- 
ice and  he  Is  given  a  seniority  date,  which  is 
his  first  day  of  entry  Into  the  service  of  the 
Railroad  In  the  occupation  in  which  he  holds 
seniority.  These  seniority  dates  do  not 
change  and  seniority  relationships,  once  es- 
tablished, continue  unless  modified  by  mu- 
tual agreement  (or  unless  the  employee  Is 
separated ) . 

When  a  layoff  Is  necessary  from  the  em- 
ployees on  a  given  seniority  roster,  the  last 
man  hired  Is  the  first  man  laid  off.  He  ^m 
rights  to  return  to  service  In  senlcMity  order 
as  long  as  he  keeps  his  name  azxl  address 
on  file  with  the  Railroad,  keeps  available  for 
service,  and  returns  to  service  when  he  Is 
called  back. 

Most  layoffs  start,  however,  with  the  abo- 
lition of  a  Job  or  Jobs  and  It  would  be  only 
coincidence  If  the  Job  abolished  happened 
to  be  held  by  the  man  with  the  least  senior- 
ity on  a  given  roster.  When  this  happens  on 
The  Alaska  Railroad,  the  man  to  be  laid  off 
is  selected  through  a  bumping  process.  The 
senior  employee  may  bump  an  employee  Jun- 
ior to  him  on  a  given  roster  providing  the 
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senior  man  Is  qualified  tar  the  Job  on  wMcIi 
lie  elects  to  bvunp.  The  rule  ordinarily  reads 
"Qiiallflcatlons  being  sufflcient,  Mnlorlty 
shall  goTem."  Sometimes  a  chain  of  bump- 
ing \B  necessary  bvton  the  Junior  employee 
who  must  be  laid  off  is  reached. 

There  Is  a  corresponding  right  to  exercise 
seniority  In  the  filling  of  vacancies.    Vacan- 


cies are  bulletined  and  the  senior  qualified 
bidder  is  selected  for  the  vacant  poeition. 

The  system  described  above  is,  of  course, 
traditional  on  private  railroads.  Because  of 
its  relative  simplicity  there  are  very  few  em- 
ployees who  have  any  problems  In  under- 
standing their  rights  under  this  Iclnd  of 
seniority  system. 


A  tabular  compariton  of  fob  $ecurity  for  veterans  under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  and 
under  Alaska  Railroad  labor  agreements — Reduction  in  force 

Veterans'  Preference  Act  Alaslta  Railroad  Labor  Agreements 

Which  veterans  have  rights? 

AH  except  veterans  with  less  than  1  year         All  except  those  who  have  not  completed 
of  service  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  except     60  days'  probation. 
those  rated  "unsatisfactory."  ■ 

Rosters  | 


Separate  retention  rosters  for  each  occu- 
pation (competitive  level)  within  which  jobs 
are  Interchangeable.  This  means  a  large 
number  of  rosters,  some  listing  only  one  or 
two  employees. 

Order  of  listing  on  rosters 


Separate  rosters  for  each  occupation  or 
group  of  occupations  as  determined  by  union 
Jurisdiction.  Rosters  are  relatively  fewer  in 
number  because  not  limited  to  interchange- 
able jobs.  v     I 


Names  listed  in  three  groups  depending  on 
whether  permanent  or  temporary  and  upon 
length  of  service  with  Alaska  Railroad. 
Groups  divided  into  veterans  and  nonvet- 
erans.  Order  of  listing  by  groups  and  by 
veterans  or  non veterans  is  in  accordance 
with  total  continuous  Federal  service  in  any 
agency  and  in  any  occupation.  Employees 
with  high  efficiency  ratings  are  given  credit 
for  additional  service. 


Names  listed  on  rosters  in  accordance  with 
date  of  hire  in  roster  occupation  by  Alaska 
Railroad.  Mlltary  service  after  an  employee 
has  been  hired  counts  in  seniority  Just  as 
though  the  employee  had  never  left  railroad 
service.  . 


Order  of  layoff 


Employees  are  laid  off  in  reverse  order  of 
seniority.  If  senior  employee's  Job  is  abol- 
ished, he  may  bump  Junior  employee 
If  senior  employee  is  qualifled. 


First,  all  employees  with  less  than  1  year 
of  service  in  any  order  management  selects. 
Veterans  with  less  than  1  year  of  service 
have  no  preference.  Employees  on  reten- 
tion rosters  with  lowest  service  date  are  next 
laid  off  in  following  order : 

Group  III.  non  veterans. 

Group  III,  veterans. 

Group  n,  non  veterans. 

Group  II,  veterans. 

Group  I,  nonveterans. 

Group  I,  veterans. 

Notice 

Thirty  days'  notice  required  but  this  may  Some  agreements  require  5  days'  notice. 

be  general  notice  without  specifying  Indi- 
viduals to  be  laid  off.  Five  days'  specific 
notice  to  individuals.  Furloughed  employee 
may  be  placed  on  leave  without  his  consent 
or   In   nonpay  status   during   notice   period. 

Biunping  rights 
None.  An  employee  whose  Job  is  abolished  or  Is 

displaced  has  bumping  rights  over  junior 
employee  on  a  given  seniority  roster  pro- 
viding employee  exercising  bumping  rights 
Is  qualified  for  the  job.  i 

Rights  to  bid  on  vacancies  ! 

None.  Employees  may  bid  on  bulletined  vacan- 

cies covered  by  a  given  seniority  roster.     In 
selection  of  employee  from  among  those  bid- 
j  ding  seniority  governs  if   qualifications   are 


Rights  to  return  to 
Veterans  with  less  than  12  months'  serv- 
ice on  Alaska  Railroad  have  no  right  to  re- 
turn to  service. 

Veterans  furloughed  from  group  I,  II,  or 
ni  poeitlons  for  1  year  or  less  are  returned 
to  service  in  the  competitive  level  from  which 
fxirloughed  In  reverse  order  of  retention- 
roster  standing.  If  this  cannot  be  done  em- 
ployee must  be  separated.  Separated  em- 
ployees have  no  rights  to  return  to  service. 


svifflclent. 
service  from  furlough  | 

All  furloughed  employees  listed  on  a  given 
seniority  roster  have  rights  to  return  to 
service  in  order  of  seniority  when  vacancies 
occur,  providing  they  keep  themselves  avail- 
able for  service.  These  rights  extend  beyond 
1  year. 


Appeals  and  hearings 


Veteran  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  the  decision  of 
management  but  has  no  right  to  a  hearing 
prior  to  the  decision  of  management.  He 
has  a  right  to  a  ciyll  service  hearing  at  the 
first  level  of  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. He  must  choose  between  an  appeal 
to  his  agency  or  to  the  Commission  and 
cannot  pursue  both  typea  of  appeal  at  once. 


An  employee  has  a  right  to  a  he.iring  if  he 
feels  his  rights  have  not  been  afforded  him  in 
a  reduction-in-force  action.  He  may  appeal 
the  management  decision,  if  against  him, 
up  to  and  including  the  general  manager. 


Veterans'  preference  and  Alasha  Railroad 
labor  agreements  compared — Reduction  in 
force 

The  above  outline  of  Alaska  Railroad  em- 
ployee rights  for  reduction  in  force  under 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  and  under 
the  labor  agreements  in  effect  on  the  Rail- 
road suggests  a  comparison  of  the  following 
three  types  of  rights: 

1.  Veterans'  rights  under  the  act  and  civil 
service  regulations  which  are  not  afforded 
them  by  Alaska  Railroad  labor  agreements. 

2.  Veterans'  rights  under  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road labor  agreements  which  are  not  afforded 
to  veterans  under  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act. 

3.  A  comparison  of  rights  under  veterans' 
preference  and  under  the  labor  agreements 
of  aspects  of  personnel  actions  where  both 
procedures  afford  rights  but  these  rights 
are  not  the  same. 

Veterans'  rights  afforded  by  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  but  not  by  Alaska  Railroad 
labor  agreements 

There  are  two  such  kinds  of  rights: 
(1)    The  right  to  30  days'  notice,  and  (2) 
the  right  of  a  veteran  to  preference  over  a 
nonveteran      within      his      retention     roster 
group. 

With  respect  to  the  30  days'  notice,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  general  notice 
may  be  given  which  does  not  specify  the 
individuals  to  be  laid  off,  so  that  the  effec- 
tive notice  to  the  individual  is  only  five 
days.  Furthermore,  management  can  re- 
quire the  employee  to  use  up  his  leave  during 

the  notice  period,  so  that  the  30  days  does 
not  mean  a  guarantee  of  work  during  the 
notice  period.  An  employee  can,  in  fact, 
be  placed  on  leave  without  pay  during  his 
entire  notice  period.  The  notice  period  is 
thus  of  much  less  value  to  the  employee  than 
appears  on  the  surface. 

The  preference  of  a  veteran  over  a  non- 
veteran  in  reduction  in  force  does  not,  of 
course,  exist  under  the  labor  agreements  but 
does  exist  under  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act.  But  this  preference  is  far  from  abso- 
lute. A  great  many  veterans  will  find  that 
their  preference  is  more  theoretical  than  real. 
This  is  true  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  No  veteran  with  less  than  12  months' 
service  has  any  preference  over  nonveterans. 

2.  A  group  III  veteran  has  no  preference 
over  a  group  I  or  II  nonveteran  and  a  group 
II  veteran  has  no  preference  over  a  group  I 
nonveteran.  In  other  words  the  long  service 
and  permanent  nonveteran  actually  has 
preference  over  a  temporary  or  short  service 
veteran  under  the  regulations  stemming 
from  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act. 

3.  A  veteran  cannot  be  secure  in  his  rights 
under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  because, 
under  the  latter,  all  continuous  service  in 
any  occupation  and  any  agency  counts  on 
the  retention  roster  which  determines  the 
order  of  layoff.  Thus,  a  veteran  who  has 
10  years  of  retention  roster  seniority  by  rea- 
son of  service  on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  but 
without  any  other  Federal  service,  will  be 
laid  off  with  preference  going  to  the  veteran 
who  has  1  year  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  and 
10  years  with  another  Federal  agency  (in  any 
occupation).  Suppose  the  first  veteran  has 
10  years  seniority  as  a  brakeman  and  the 
second  veteran  has  only  1  year  of  service  as 
a  brakeman  but  10  years  of  Federal  service 
as  a  machinist's  helper.  The  1-year  brake- 
man  has  a  higher  retention  roster  standing 
thrin  the  10-year  brakeman. 

Under  the  Alaska  Railroad  labor  agree- 
ments seniority  Is  only  acquired  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad  and  in  the  occupation  (or 
occupational  group)  in  which  the  employee 
has  been  working.  A  seniority  date  once 
established  is  fixed  unless  the  employee  Is 
separated  or  seniority  relations  are  changed 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  union  repre- 
senting him.  The  latter  event  almost  never 
happens  unless  seniority  rosters  are  con- 
solidated. 


Under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act,  the 
order  of  preference  Is  never  fixed.  A  vet- 
eran may  find  that  he  has  lost  his  retention 
roster  standing  in  relation  to  another  vet- 
eran because  the  latter  has  more  total  Fed- 
eral service  or  because  the  latter  obtains  a 
better  efficiency  rating.  New  hires  and  effi- 
ciency ratings  keep  changing  the  order  of 
preference.  This,  of  course,  cannot  happen 
under   Alaska  Railroad   labor  agreements. 

Veterans'  rights  under  Alaska  Railroad  labor 
agreements  which  are  not  afforded  to  vet- 
erans under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 

There  are  four  kinds  of  such  rights:  (1) 
Seniority  rights  of  short-service  veterans  who 
have  no  rights  under  veterans'  preference, 
(2)  bumping  rights,  (3)  rights  to  bid  on  va- 
cancies, and  (4)  rights  to  return  to  service 
for  veterans  who  would  be  separated  under 
veterans'  preference  (but  not  under  the  la- 
bor agreements)  and  therefore  have  no  rights 
to  return  to  service. 

It  has  been  emphasized  previously  that 
veterans  with  less  than  12  months  of  service 
have  no  rights  under  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act.  Such  veterans  can  be  separated 
without  regard  to  retention  roster  seniority 
and  nonveterans  can,  therefore,  be  retained 
while  veterans  are  laid  off.  Under  the  labor 
agreements,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Alaska 
Railroad  employee  has  full  rights  under  re- 
duction-ln-force  rules  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted his  60-day  probationary  period. 

No  additional  comments  are  necessary  as 
to  bumping  and  bidding  rights.  These  rights 
are  among  the  most  valuable  to  employees 
of  the  rights  which  the  labor  agreements 
establish.  Under  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  such  rights  do  not  exist  for  Alaska  Rail- 
road veterans. 

Under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act,  an 
Alaska  Railroad  veteran  will  be  either  fur- 
loughed for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  or 
he  will  be  separated.  If  separated  he  has  no 
right  to  return  to  service,  beginning  with 
the  date  of  his  separation.  Under  Alaska 
Railroad  labor  agreements  an  employee  se- 
lected for  layoff  cannot  be  separated  so  that 
his  rights  to  return  to  service  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  him,  except  as  he  fails  to 
keep  his  address  on  file  or  fails  to  retu.n  to 
duty  when  recalled. 

Rights  under  veterans'  preference  and  under 
Alaska  Railroad  labor  agreements  uhere 
both  afford  rights  but  these  rights  are  not 

the  same 

There  are  three  kinds  of  such  rights:  (1) 
Rights  to  be  listed  on  a  roster  In  a  required 
order  for  reduction-in-force  purposes.  (2) 
rights  to  return  to  service,  and  (3)  rights  to 
api>ealE  and  hearing. 

The  veterans'  preference  regulations  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  retention 
roster  and  the  Alaska  Railroad  agreements 
provide  for  seniority  rosters.  They  are  of 
significance  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  rights 
they  afford  but  this  aspect  of  the  comparison 
Is  treated  elsewhere  In  this  statement.  These 
two  kinds  of  rosters,  considered  without  re- 
gard to  the  rights  they  establish,  suggest  the 
following  comparisons. 

The  seniority  roster  is  far  simpler  and 
easier  to  understand  than  the  retention 
roster.  This  is,  or  should  be,  self-evident. 
The  seniority  roster  is  fixed  whereas  the  re- 
tention roster  is  relatively  unstable.  This 
follows  because  the  retention  roster  standing 
can  change  depending  on  efficiency  ratings 
and  upon  the  hire  of  new  employees  with 
other  conUnuous  Federal  service.  These 
latter,  after  1  year  of  service,  are  given  credit 
for  prior  contlnxiotis  Federal  service  in  any 
occupation  so  that  a  veteran  with  long  serv- 
ice on  the  Alaska  Railroad  only  has  inferior 
rights  over  a  veteran  with  stlU  longer  con- 
tinuous Federal  service.  It  necessarily  fol- 
lows that,  on  a  retention  roster,  the  kind  of 
Federal  service  does  not  count.  If  the  re- 
tention roster  covers  machinists,  service  as  a 


clerk,  or  laborer  or  a  personnel  officer  counts 
Just  as  nmch  fra-  retention  roster  purposes  as 
servlee  as  a  nuichlnat.  As  noted  previously,  a 
veteran  with  10  years'  service  on  the  Alaska 
Railroad  as  a  brakeman  has  inferior  rights 
to  the  veteran  with  only  1  year's  brakeman 
service  on  the  railroad  but  with  10  years  of 
service  In  any  occupation  elsewhere  in  the 
Federal  service. 

The  large  number  of  retention  rosters  as 
compared  with  the  smaller  number  of  se- 
norlty  rosters  tends  to  make  seniority  roster- 
type  Job  protection  superior.  The  large 
number  of  retention  rosters  means  that  each 
has  fewer  employees  listed  on  it  than  is  the 
case  with  most  seniority  rosters.  The  clerks 
seniority  roster  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  rep- 
resents an  excellent  example  of  this  point. 
This  roster  contains  employees  in  a  very  large 
number  of  occupations,  most  of  which  are 
not  Interchangeable  as  Jobs  although  the  em- 
ployee himself  may  have  skills  in  several  of 
them.  Under  the  retention-roster  system 
the  clerks  seniority  roster  would  have  to  be 
broken  down  into  a  great  many  rosters,  each 
of  which  contains  only  those  jobs  which  are 
interchangeable.  Some  may  contain  only  one 
or  two  names. 

Thus,  the  senior  veteran  on  the  clerks 
seniority  roster  has  preference  over  a  much 
larger  number  of  employees  than  if  he  were 
on  one  of  the  many  retention  rosters  into 
which  veterans'  preference  would  require 
that  jobs  on  the  clerks  seniority  roster  be 
broken  down.  Furthermore,  a  veteran  who 
is  furloughed  under  the  agreement  seniority 
system  will  probably  have  several  different 

Jobs  on  which  he  may  bump.  A  veteran  fur- 
loughed from  a  retention  roster  (and  the 
veteran  Is  much  more  likely  to  be  reached 
in  furlough  where  there  are  many  rosters 
instead  of  one)  has  no  alternative  except  to 
be  furloughed  or  separated.  He  has  no  rights 
to  bump,  except  under  the  labor  agreement. 

There  are  some  occupatlona  as  section 
laborers  where  a  retention  roster  will  contain 
many  names  because  there  are  many  jobs 
which  are  Interchangeable.  Here,  however, 
and  unlike  the  labor  agreement  seniority 
system,  the  fact  that  veterans  with  less  than 
a  year  of  service  have  no  rights  In  reduction 
In  force,  means  that  a  cushion  of  veterans, 
who  can  be  laid  off  in  any  order  management 
selects,  reduces  the  value  of  veterans'  pref- 
erence. Management  has  no  such  choice 
under  the  seniority  system  of  the  labor 
agreements. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often  that  a 
layoff  usually  begins  with  the  abolition  of  a 
job  rather  than  with  the  selection  of  junior 
men  from  a  given  roster  to  be  laid  off.  Thus, 
the  right  to  bump  becomes  all  important  and 
will  be  more  Important  to  most  veterans 
than  the  somewhat  watered-down  preference 
which  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  actually 
gives  him. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  right 
to  return  to  service  under  the  two  systems  to 
indicate  the  greater  advantage  to  the  vet- 
eran employee  under  the  provisions  of  the 
labor  agreements.  Most  of  the  veterans  laid 
off  under  the  veterans'  preference  system  will 
not  have  a  right  to  return  to  service.  All  the 
veterans  laid  off  under  the  labor  agreement 
system  have  rights  to  return  to  service  when 
vacancies  occur. 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
hearings  and  appeals  procedures  under  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  and  under  the 
Alaska  Railroad  labor  agreements  can  be 
more  adequately  made  in  the  case  of  adverse 
actions  than  in  the  case  of  reduction  in 
force.  The  latter  are  bvislness-type  actions 
In  which  it  is  unlikely  that  employees  under 
either  system  will  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  reductions  should  have  been 
made.  Instead,  the  emphasis  is  on  whether 
the  reduction  in  force  was  carried  out  cor- 
rectly in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Adverse  actions  are.  lor  the  most  part,  of 
a  disciplinary  character  in  which  an  employee 


Is  apt  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
action  should  have  been  taken  at  all  as  ynU 
as  the  question  as  to  whethw  the  action  was 
procedurally  correct. 

A  consideration  as  to  whether  the  hear- 
ing and  appeals  system  of  the  labor  agree- 
ments affords  more  or  less  protection  to  an 
employee  than  the  system  afforded  by  vet- 
erans' preference  will,  therefore,  be  deferred 
to  the  section  of  this  statement  dealing  with 
adverse  actions. 

Conclusion  as  to  reduction  in  force 
Most  Alaska  Railroad  employees,  Includ- 
ing veterans,  even  though  they  have  not 
made  a  detailed  analysis  of  veterans'  pref- 
erence, regard  the  seniority  rights  of  the 
agreements,  applicable  to  reduction  in  force 
actions,  as  superior  to  veterans'  preference. 
The  few  who  do  not  seem  to  have  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  the  value  of  veterans'  pref- 
erence rights  which  Is  not  supported  by  the 
detailed  facts  of  the  nature  of  the  law  and 
of  the  regulations  under  it. 

ADVERSE   ACTIONS 

Veferans'    Preference    Act — Introductory 
comment 

Under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  (sec. 
14  of  the  Act  and  pt.  22  of  the  Civil  Service 
Manual),  adverse  action  procedures  cover: 

1.  Discharge. 

2.  Suspension  for  more  than  30  days. 

3.  Furlough  without  pay  (limited  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  layoffs  due  to 
lack  of  work  of  funds  for  periods  of  30  days 
or  less). 

4.  Reduction   in  rank  or  compensation. 

Unlike  reductions  in  force,  veterans'  pref- 
erence regulations  dealing  with  adverse 
actions  apply  only  to  veterans.  They  cover 
personnel  actions,  most  of  them  of  a  dis- 
ciplinary nature,  which  may  be  taken  against 
veterans  providing  the  procedures  laid  down 
by  the  CommiSEion  in  its  regulations  are 
properly  followed. 

These  procedures,  which  are  basically  the 
same  for  all  types  of  adverse  actions,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  employee  must  be  notified  In  writ- 
ing 30  days  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
action,  with  a  specific  and  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  therefor. 

2.  The  employee  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  in  writing  or  In  person 
or  both. 

3.  The  reply  must  be  considered  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  and  this  decision  must  be 
made  in  writing.  The  decision  must  in- 
clude a  finding  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
reasons  which  have  previously  been  stated 
In    writing    as    the   reasons    for    the    action. 

4.  The  employee  must  be  notified  of  his 
rights  to  appeal  to  the  agency  or  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  must  make 
an  initial  decision  between  these  two  chan- 
nels of  appeal. 

5.  Time  limits  are  set  for  the  various  stages 
of  this  procedure. 

The  right  of  a  veteran  employee  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  to  the  procedures  ouUlned 
above.  In  the  case  of  discharge,  suspension 
for  more  than  30  days,  furlough  for  30  days 
or  less,  or  reduction  in  rank  of  compensa- 
tion, is  tlie  sum  and  substance  of  his  rights 
under  pro\'lslons  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  relating  to  adverse  actions.  Management 
Is  not  prevented  from  taking  these  actions 
against  veteran  employees,  but  the  adverse 
actions  must  be  procedurally  correct  to  be 
effective.  On  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  management's  decision  can  be 
overruled  if  the  procedures  have  been  vio- 
lated or  if  it  can  be  shown  that  manage- 
ment did  not  have  good  cause  for  the  ad- 
verse action  taken. 

Alaska    Railroad    labor    agreements — iiitro- 
ductory  comment 
The    rights    of    employees    ot    the    Alaska 
Railroad,  in  the  case  of  the  kind  of  adverse 
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actions  enumerated  in  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act,  are  the  same  for  both  veterans 
and  nonveterans.  The  nature  of  these  rights 
varies,  however,  with  the  kind  of  adverse 
action  taken. 

In  the  case  of  discharge  and  stispension 
for  discipline,  the  most  fundamental  right 
afforded  by  the  agreements  is  the  right  to  a 
hearing.  The  employee  against  whom 
charges  are  made  must  be  given  48  hours' 
notice  of  hearing.  The  hearing  notice  must 
enumerate  the  charges  against  him.  He  is 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  a  person  of  his 
choice  and  his  representative  need  not  be 
an  employee  of  the  railroad.  He  can  produce 
witnesses  on  his  own  behalf  and  may, 
through  his  representative,  cross-examine 
management  witnesses.  The  employee  is  en- 
titled to  a  management  decision  in  writing 
within  time  limits  stated  in  the  agreement. 
II  he  Is  not  satisfied  he  may  appeal  to  higher 
officials  of  the  railroad  up  to  and  including 
the  General  Manager.  Interior  Department 
regulations  (rather  than  the  labor  agree- 
ment) afford  a  fxirther  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

If  the  discharge  or  suspension  Involves 
interpretation  of  agreement  rules  or  of  cer- 
tain operating  rules,  the  employee  can  appeal 
to  an  adjustment  board  procediu-e  which 
means  that  his  case  will  be  tried  before  a 
neutral  third  party  which  his  union  has 
helped  to  select. 

These  procedures  constitute  the  kind  of 
traditional  rights  of  employees  In  discipline 
cases  that  are  typical  of  all  private  railroad 
labor  agreements. 

Alaska  Railroad  agreements  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  layoffs  on  account  of  re- 
duction in  force  with  respect  to  time  periods. 
The  employees'  rights  under  the  agreements 
have  already  been  described  under  reduction 
in  force.  An  employee,  listed  on  a  given 
seniority  roster,  Is  entitled  to  be  laid  off  in 
inverse  seniority  order,  to  keep  his  employ- 
ment relation  during  the  layoff  period,  and 
to  be  returned  to  service  in  seniority  order 
when  vacancies  occur,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  has  kept  himself  available  for  service. 
A  f urloughed  employee  is  never  regarded  as 
a  separated  employee  unless  he  fails  to  keep 
his  address  on  file  or  does  not  return  to 
service  when  called.  If  he  satisfies  these 
conditions  he  may  keep  his  employment  re- 
lation with  the  railroad  indefinitely. 

Reduction  in  rank  or  compensation  Is  not 
treated  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  labor  agree- 
ments as  an  adverse  action  unless  It  Is  done 
for  disciplinary  reasons.  In  such  an  Instance 
the  employee  may  bring  a  grievance  in  writ- 
ing against  management.  He  is  then  en- 
titled to  a  hearing,  representation,  presenta- 
tion of  witnesses,  a  decision  in  writing,  and 
appeal  similar  to  the  procedures  In  effect  for 
discipline  cases. 

In  the  case  of  grievances  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  agreement  rules,  the  Alaska 
Railroad  employee  Is  entitled  to  a  third 
party  hearing  and  decision  under  the  rail- 
road's adjustment  board  procedure. 

Other  types  of  reduction  In  rank  or  com- 
pensation are  not  regarded  as  adverse  ac- 
tions unless  the  employee  has  not  been  af- 
forded his  rights  under  the  rules.  Here  his 
protection  Is  the  seniority  system,  which 
gives  him  the  right  to  bid  on  vacancies  in 
accordance  with  his  seniority  and  to  dis- 
place a  Junior  employee  on  his  seniority 
roster  if  he  himself  is  displaced  or  his  Job 
Is  abolished.  He  must,  of  course,  be  com- 
petent to  perform  the  Job  on  which  he  bids 
or  bumps. 

For  this  kind  of  adverse  action  employee 
rights  depend,  not  on  a  procedure  of  notifi- 
cation, but  on  labor  agreement  rules  which 
guarantee  his  seniority  rights  and  provide 
him  with  hearing  and  appeal  and  adjust- 
ment board  procedures  if  he  considers  that 
his  rights  have  been  violated. 


A  tabular  compariaon  of  right*  in  adverse  action  cases  under  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 

and  under  Alaska  Railroad  labor  agreements 

Veterans'  Preference  Act  Alaska  Railroad  Agreements 

Which  veterans  have  rights? 
Veterans  temporarily  employed  less  than         All  veterans  have  rights.  In  the  case  of  ad- 
1  year  have  no  rights  under  adverse  action      verse   actions,   who  have   completed   60-day 
procedures  of  Veterans'  Preference  Act.  probationary  period. 

Discharge 
Veteran  employee  has  right  to  30-day  no-  Employee  has  right  to  48  hours'  notice  of 

tice  of  discharge   except  that    In   many   In-      hearing  at  which  he  can  be  represented  by 


stances   he   can   be   suspended   without   pay 
during  29  of  the  30  days. 

Notice  must  contain  a  detail  of  charges  and 
veteran  employee  must  be  given  opportunity 
to  make  written  or  oral  reply.  Management 
decision  must  be  In  writing.  Employees 
may  appeal  to  Civil  Service  Commission 
or  to  Railroad  appeals  system  but  must 
make  choice  between  the  two.  Veteran  em- 
ployee has  right  to  hearing  at  first  level  of 
appeal  to  Civil  Service  Commission  but  has 
no  right  to  a  hearing  before  management's 
Initial  decision  is  made. 


a  third  party,  can  present  witnesses  on  his 
behalf  and  cross-examine  management  wit- 
nesses. 

If  decision,  after  hearing,  is  adverse,  em- 
ployee can  appeal  up  to  and  including  the 
General  Manager.  If  Interpretation  of  agree- 
ment rules  or  violation  of  certain  manage- 
ment rules  Is  Involved,  employee  can  secure 
third  party  determination  through  adjust- 
ment board  procedure. 


Suspension  for  discipline 


Veteran  has  no  rights  under  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  if  suspended  for  30  days  or 
less.  If  suspended  for  more  than  30  days, 
has  rights  to  notice,  reply,  decision  In  writ- 
ing and  appeal,  as  outlined  above  for  cases  of 
proposed  discharge.  While  the  regulations 
seem  to  permit  a  susf)€nsion  after  24  hours' 
during  the  notice  period,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Commission  would  hold  that  an 
individual  who  Is  sure  to  return  to  service 
(since  the  penalty  Is  suspension  only  and 
not  discharge)  could  be  suspended  on  24 
hours'  notice  on  the  grounds  that  his  reten- 
tion In  the  service  would  be  "detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  the  Government."  etc. 


Has  rights  to  hearing,  written  decision,  and 
appeal  as  described  above  for  "Discharge.  " 


I         Furloughs  of  30  days  or  less 


Veterans  have  right  to  30-day  notice, 
reply,  written  decision  and  appeal  to  Com- 
mission as  described  above  under  "Dis- 
charge." 

Veterans'  preference  does  not  apply  in  se- 
lecting Individual  to  be  given  this  short- 
duration  furlough,  and  management  may 
select  individual  without  regard  to  retention 
roster  standing. 

If  ftu-lough  Is  due  to  unforeseeable  circum- 
stances, no  advance  notice  or  opportunity 
to  reply  is  required. 


Reduction  In  ran 
Veteran  employee  has  right  to  30-day  no- 
tice,  reply,   written   decision  and   appeal   as 
described  above  under   "Discharge." 


The  labor  agreements  make  no  distinctions 
in  regard  to  length  of  furlough  so  that  rules 
for  reduction  In  force  apply. 

Employees  are  furloughed  in  reverse  se- 
niority order  from  a  given  seniority  roster 
and  are  returned  to  service  when  vacancies 
occur  in  order  of  seniority. 

Employee  may  prosecute  case  as  grievance, 
with  hearing  appeal,  and  third  party  Ad- 
justment Board  decision  If  he  alleges  his 
seniority  rights  have  been  violated  under  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  rules, 
k  or  compensation 

Most  adverse  actions  on  Alaska  Railroad 
would  come  about  through  the  exercise  of 
bumping  and  displacement  rights. 

Employee  displaced  must  be  given  3-days' 
notice  of  displacement  in  most  agreements. 

An  employee  reduced  In  rank  or  compen- 
sation may  present  case  as  grievance  and 
have  right  to  hearing,  written  decision  and 
appeal.  If  interpretation  of  rules  is  Involved, 
has  right  to  Adjustment  Board  decision. 


Veterans'   Preference   Act   and   Alaska    Rail- 
road agreements  compared 

An  appraisal  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  rights  established  In  adverse  action  situ- 
ations under  veterans'  preference  and  under 
Alaska  Railroad  labor  agreements  Is  more 
difficult  than  Is  the  case  with  reduction  In 
force. 

This  comment  does  not  apply  to  veterans 
with  less  than  12  months'  service  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  Here  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  affords  no  rights  while  veterans,  who 
have  completed  the  eo-day  probationary 
period,  have  very  substantial  rights  under 
the  labor  agreements. 

A  similar  conclusion  follows  for  veterans 
with  1  year  or  more  of  service  who  may 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  disciplinary 
suspensions  for  30  days  or  less.  Such  vet- 
erans have   no   rights   under   the   Veterans' 


Preference  Act  since  this  kind  of  suspension 
is  not  an  adverse  action  under  the  law. 
Under  the  labor  agreements,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  employees  who  have  completed 
their  probationary  periods  have  the  very  sub- 
stantial right  of  formal  hearing,  written  deci- 
sion, appeal  and,  In  some  cases,  a  third  party 
decision  under  adjustment  board  procedure. 

In  the  case  of  discharge  and  suspensions 
for  more  than  30  days,  the  answer  depends 
on  the  value  attached  to  a  30-day  notice 
(which  Is  rendered  less  valuable  In  those 
instances  in  which  the  employee  can  be 
placed  In  a  nonpay  status  after  24  hours) 
and  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
when  compared  with  the  formal  hearing. 
appeal  and  adjustment  board  system  pro- 
vided by  the  labor  agreements. 

Under  the  veterans'  preference  system  the 
veteran  has  no  right  to  a  formal  hearing  prior 


to  the  original  management  decision  in  his 
case.  Many  Alaska  Railroad  employees 
would  regard  this  as  a  serious  defect  in  the 
veterans'  preference  system.  True,  &  hear- 
ing Is  provided  at  the  level  of  the  first  stage 
of  appeal  under  the  veterans'  preference 
system.  But  Civil  Service  Commission  staff 
seem  to  rely  more  on  their  investigation 
abilities  than  on  the  results  of  hearing. 
Further,  the  hearing  required  by  the  labor 
agreements  brings  Issues  more  sharply  Into 
focus  because  tthe  parties  confront  each 
other  through  representatives  and  through 
witnesses.  This  Is  usually  not  the  case  with 
Civil  Service  Commission  hearings. 

The  appeals  procedure  of  the  agreements 
is  likely  to  be  handled  much  more  ex- 
peditiously than  Is  the  case  with  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  appeals.  The  latter,  par- 
ticularly If  taken  above  the  level  of  the  first 
appeal,  have  always  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

There  Is  an  advantage  to  the  labor  agree- 
ment procedures  in  that  they  emphasize  a 
decision  on  the  merits  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  a  decision  based  on  procedural 
niceties  only.  Civil  Service  Commission  of- 
ficials are  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Their  number  is  limited  and  they 
have  less  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  traditions  and  circumstances  of  a 
particular  Government  agency.  But  this 
seems  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
a  tendency  to  decide  cases  on  the  basis  of 
procedural  defects  rather  than  through  a 
consideration  of  their  merits.  This  atti- 
tude, of  course,  avoids  the  more  difficult  de- 
cision based  on  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  a  case.  On  the  other  hand,  Alaska  Rail- 
road employees  have  access  to  third  party 
decisions  through  adjustment  board  pro- 
cedures. 

The  railroad  can,  of  course,  take  advantage 
of  this  situation  and  pay  such  careful  at- 
tention to  required  procedures  that  "fatal 
procedural  defect"  Is  not  likely  to  be  found. 
If  this  la  done.  It  Is  a  fairly  safe  predic- 
tion that  the  railroad  will  lose  few  cases  that 
have  been  appealed  by  veteran  employees. 
The  adverse  action  will  be  taken  and  the 
veteran  will  find  that  his  only  advantage 
will  be  a  delay  In  management's  making  the 
adverse  action  effective  because  of  the  notice 
period. 

In  the  case  of  furlough  for  30  days  or 
less  the  advantages  of  the  provisions  of  the 
labor  agreement  seem  quite  obvious.  Vet- 
eran employees  must  balance  the  fact  that 
management  can  select,  under  the  act,  any 
employee  for  this  kind  of  furlough  (a  non- 
veteran  over  a  veteran,  for  example  against 
the  seniority  protections  of  labor  agreement 
rules  applying  to  reduction  In  force.  The 
Alaska  Railroad  agreement  system  gives  job 
security  to  senior  employees.  The  veterans' 
preference  system  does  not  and  gives  no 
preference  for  this  kind  of  furlough  to  vet- 
erans. The  only  advantage  to  a  veteran  who 
exchanged  the  labor  agreements  for  veterans' 
preference  in  the  case  of  furlough  for  30 
days  or  less,  would  be  a  delay  in  the  fur- 
lough's taking  effect  because  of  the  notice 
period. 

A  comparison  In  the  case  of  reduction  In 
rank  or  compensation  cannot  be  fully  made 
until  the  Civil  Service  Commission  clarifies 
the  applicability  of  adverse  action  regula- 
tions to  the  Alaska  Railroad.  If  the  use  of 
veterans'  preference  procedure.  In  place  of 
agreement  rules,  for  actions  to  reduce  rank 

KLf?'"^^*'*^'°"  ^^°"ld  mean  the  loss  of 
bidding  and  bumping  rights,  then  far  more 
job  protection  has  been  lost  than  has  been 
gained.      Such    a    substitution    would.    In    all 

r.^htl'"^;  '''^""  J"^*  ^^'«-  There  are  no 
nghts  to  bid  or  bump  under  veterans'  pref- 
erence in  the  excepted  service  To  estab- 
ish  these  rights  by  agreement  would  cer- 
ta mly  increase  the  Job  security  of  veterans. 
But  It  would  do  so  only  by  giving  veterans 


more  rights  than  the  Veterans'  Act  requires 
and  by  greatly  reducing  the  Job  security  of 
nonveterans.  This  is  beca«se  a  veteran 
could  bump  a  nonveteran  without  an  ad- 
verse action.  But  the  bumping  of  a  veteran 
by  a  nonveteran  would.  In  most  cases,  re- 
sult In  an  adverse  action  with  the  necessity 
of  notice,  reply,  decision,  and  appeal.  The 
administrative  complexities  of  this  process 
would  be  so  great  that  this  alone  would 
probably  prevent  the  granting  of  btunplng 
rights  not  required  by  law.  A  displacement 
system  based  on  seniority  can  only  work  If 
It  can  be  accomplished  in  reasonably  short 
periods  of  time  and  If  the  possibility  of  each 
adverse  action  can  be  foreseen  30  days  In 
advance.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  e'lther 
condition  could  be  realized  If  bumping  were 
added  to  the  rights  which  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  gives. 

Conclusion  as  to  adverse  actions 
Weighing  the  probabilities  seems  to  give 
the  major  advantages  to  the  veteran  who  Is 
subject  to  the  labor  agreements  rather  than 
to  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act.  This  Is 
clearly  true  for  the  veteran  with  less  than 
12  months  of  service  who  has  no  veterans' 
preference  rights  agalnrt  adverse  actions.  It 
Is  likewise  true  for  veterans  faced  with  dis- 
ciplinary suspensions  of  30  days  or  less,  since 
they  have  no  rights  under  the  veterans'  law. 
It  Is  also  true  of  furloughs  for  30  days  or 
less.  Here  the  veteran  would  have  no  pref- 
erence over  a  nonveteran  and  he  would  lose 
the  protection  which  the  seniority  system 
gives  him. 

It  seems  true  that  most  employees  on  the 
raUroad  who  have  grown  up  In  the  tradition 
of  trade  unionism  would  be  reluctant  to 
abandon  their  rights  to  hearing  which  the 
labor  agreements  give.  There  would  also 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  prefer 
the  agreement  procedures  over  veterans'  pref- 
erence with  respect  to  any  adverse  action 
if  adherence  to  the  latter  meant  the  aban- 
donment of  seniority  bidding  and  displace- 
ment. 


ALASKA,  HAWAII  SEEK  END  TO 
VETERANS'  HARDSHIP 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  pleased,  Mr. 
President,  to  reintroduce  a  measure 
which  I  first  introduced  February  6,  1961. 

This  measure  would  remove  a  hard- 
ship inadvertently  placed  on  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  veterans. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
87th  Congress  it  had  the  support  and 
sponsorship  of  the  four  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  Senators,  without  regard  to  party 
aflaiiation. 

The  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation 
have  not  lessened  since  then ;  nor  has  the 
support  of  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
Senators. 

The  purposes  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion are  endorsed  by  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii.  My  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor of  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  joins  with 
me  today  In  cosponsoring  the  proposal 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  importance  which  our  two  States  at- 
tach to  this  measure. 

This  measure  would  permit  the  use  of 
private  contract  hospitals  for  the  care 
of  veterans  with  non-service-connected 
disabilities  in  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Senators  may  not  be  aware  that  at 
present  there  are  no  veterans  hospitals 
at  all  in  either  of  these  two  States. 
There  is  not  a  demand  large  enough  to 
warrant  their  construction. 


As  a  result  veterans  must  use  whatever 
Government  medical  facilities  are  avail- 
able. Under  a  long-standing  agreement 
veterans  are  swlmitted  for  patient  care  to 
the  Trlpler  General  Hospital  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  Hawaii 
and  to  the  medical  facilities  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  Alaska. 

This,  in  all  but  a  few  cases.  Is  a  just 
and  sensible  arrangement.  For  a  few 
cases  this  causes  a  severe  and  r>erhaps 
dangerous  hardship. 

Alaska,  the  largest  State  in  the  Un- 
ion by  far.  covers  586,400  square  miles 
with  a  coastline  stretching  33,904  miles. 
Transjxirtation  over  much  of  the  State 
is  irregular  and  expensive.  Roads  are 
scarce,  and  often  the  only  means  of 
travel  is  by  airplane.  Federally  owned 
hospitals  are  few  and  far  between. 

Thus,  it  is  that  there  are  times  when 
veterans  are  unable — by  reason  of  ex- 
treme illness,  lack  of  money,  or  trans- 
port— to  make  the  long  trip  over  many 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  Government- 
owned  hospitals.  If  their  illness  is  serv- 
ice connected  they  are  now  permitted 
to  make  use  of  nearby  private  hospitals 
under  private  contract  arrangements 
undertaken  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Veterans  with  non -service -connected 
Illnesses,  however,  are  denied  the  use  of 
these  private  contract  facilities.  This  is 
unfair,  and  is  as  I  have  said,  in  cases 
dangerous. 

Until  the  advent  of  statehood,  veter- 
ans with  non -service -connected  disabili- 
ties in  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  al- 
lowed treatment  at  private  facilities  in 
the  same  manner  as  veterans  with  in- 
service  ailments — although  the  veteran, 
to  receive  such  care,  was  required,  of 
course,  to  meet  the  same  standards  as 
those  applied  in  the  other  48  States. 

The  coming  of  statehood  prohibited 
the  continuance  of  this  practice.  This 
unfortunate  result  was  caused  by  a 
technical  deficiency  in  the  veterans  care 
legislation.  The  geographic  conditions 
in  our  States  which  required  private  fa- 
cility contracts  for  veterans  care  before 
statehood  have  not  changed.  They  still 
exist,  and  the  need  for  such  care  still 
exists. 

This  bill  will  see  that  such  care  is  re- 
stored to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  veterans. 
The  cost  of  this  service  will  be  small. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Senators  of  both  States  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  major 
v^eterans  organizations  of  both  States. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  measure  was 
under  consideration  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  both  the  Governor,  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan,  and  the  State  Legislature 
of  Alaska,  gave  their  support  to  this  pro- 
posal. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
wire  from  the  Governor  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Alaska  Legislature  House 
Joint  Resolution  70  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

These  will  indicate,  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  attached  to  this  legislation 
by  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  1 
urge  its  early  adoption. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  telegram  and 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  bill  (S.  625)  to  amend  section  601 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  the  term  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grtjening)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  telegram  and  joint  resolution 
presented  by  Mr.  Bartlett  are  as 
follows: 

JuNKAV,  Alaska, 

March  24,  1962. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yaxbobottch, 
Chairman,  S-ubcorttmittee  on   Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Committee  on  Labor  and   Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  New  Seriate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Strongly  urge  favorable  action  by  your 
suboonunittee  on  S.  801  which  would  but 
restore  to  veterans  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  the 
rights  to  treatment  In  private  hospitals 
which  existed  prior  to  statehood.  Condi- 
tions upon  which  prior  authority  predi- 
cated— including  absence  any  VA  hospital 
in  Alaska — remain  unchanged.  Areas  with- 
in 48  States  comparable  In  size  to  Alaska 
contain  average  of  34.4  VA  hospitals  reach- 
able within  maximum  of  5  hours,  traveltime. 
Travel  to  VA  hospitals  of  other  States  Is 
tremendoiis  Impractical  burden.  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  70  strongly  supporting 
provision  S.  801  unanimously  adopted  by 
Alaska  legislature  this  week.  For  expanded 
statement  my  views  please  refer  to  my  letter 
to  you  under  date  AprU  14,  1960,  support- 
ing similar  measure,  S.  2201,  and  statement 
to  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
April  10,  1961,  on  companion  measure,  H.R. 
2923. 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 

Housz  Joint  Resolution   70 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  hospitalization 

for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  veterans  for  non- 

service-connected  disabilities 

Whereas  the  Alaska  delegation  to  Congress 
has  introduced  bills  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress which  seek  to  restore  to  veterans  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  their  rights  to  hospital 
treatment  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities; and 

Whereas  it  is  the  purpose  of  S.  801  and 
HJl.  2933  to  give  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian 
veterans  the  same  treatment  as  veterans  of 
the  other  States  who  have  comparatively 
easy  access  to  veterans'  liospitals;  and 

Whereas  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  veterans 
requiring  immediate  emergency  hospitali- 
zation are  not  now  permitted  to  obtain  the 
medical  aervices  they  must  have  near  their 
homes,  but  m\ist  be  flown  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  nearest  veterans'  hospital  in  the 
United  States  proper;  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  the  Alaskan  Vet- 
erans' Administration  contact  offices  In  the 
cities  of  Fairbanks  and  Ketchikan  have  fur- 
ther aggravated  the  problem  for  those  vet- 
erans in  need  of  medical  treatment  and 
care :     Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  second  legislature,  second  ses- 
sion assembled.  That  Ccmgrees  Is  respectfully 
urged  to  take  favorable  action  this  year  on 
either  S.  801  or  H.R.  2923  in  order  that 
Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  veterans  may  receive 
needed  hospitalization  under  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration contracts  with  hospitals  located 
In  their  respective  States;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,   That   copies   of   this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Listeh  Hill,  chair- 
man,   Senate    Labor    and    Public    Welfare 
Conunlttee:  the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague. 
chairman.  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee; and  the  Alaska  delegation  to  Congress. 
Passed  by  the  house  February  27,  1962. 
Warren  A.  Taylor, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Esther  Reed. 
CMef  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Passed  by  the  senate  March  9.  1962. 
Frank  Peratrovich. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest : 

Evelyn  K.  Stevenson. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  by  the  Governor  March  15.  1962. 
WnxiAM  A.  Eg  AN. 
Governor  of  Alaska. 


THE  STATES  NEED  HELP  ON  HIGH- 
WAY ENGINEERING  COSTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  on  behalf  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  myself,  a  measure  to  in- 
crease from  10  to  15  percent  the  limita- 
tion on  payments  for  construction  en- 
gineering on  Federal  aid  for  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  highway  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  partici- 
pated in  highway  construction  on  a 
matching  basis  with  the  States  since 
1916. 

The  ABC  program  of  assistance  in  the 
building  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  highways  has  been  of  great  help 
to  the  States  in  their  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with  the  vast  and  hurried  expansion  of 
motor  travel. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
large  increases  in  the  costs  of  highway 
construction.  These  have  been  extensive 
and  continuous. 

The  complexities  of  modern  highway 
planning  and  engineering  have  also 
caused  the  costs  of  such  engineering  to 
increase  substantially.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  statutory  limitation  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  which  requires 
that  engineering  costs  be  limited  to  10 
percent  of  Federal  participation. 

This  limitation  is  clearly  inadequate, 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  introducing 
today  a  measure  to  raise  it  from  10  to 
15  percent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  such  an 
increase  would  have  the  approval  of  ofiR- 
cials  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Ofiflclals  and  of  many  of 
our  State  highway  commissioners. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
in — and  the  importance  of — this  meas- 
ure, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  I  also  ask  that  it  lie  on  the 
desk  for  a  week  so  that  Senators  may 
join  in  cosponsorship  if  they  wish. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  626)  to  increase  the  lim- 
itation on  payments  for  construction  en- 
gineering for  Federal-aid  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  projects,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bartlett   'for  himself  and  Mr. 


Gruening),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.tembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  106  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Items  Included  in  any  such  estimate  for 
construction  engineering  shall  not  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  financed  with  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary  or  urban  funds,  after  excluding 
from  such  total  estimated  cost,  the  estimated 
costs  of  rights-of-way,  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  construction  engineering  For  any 
project  financed  with  Interstate  funds,  such 
limitation  shall  be  10  per  centum." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  121  of  title  23.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Payments  for  construction  engineering 
on  any  project  financed  with  Federal-aid 
primary,  secondary  or  urban  funds  shall  not 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project 
after  excluding  from  the  cost  of  construction 
the  costs  of  rights-of-way.  preliminary  en- 
gineering and  construction  engineering.  For 
any  project  financed  with  Interstate  funds, 
such  limitation  shall  be  10  per  centum." 


COMMERCIAL   FISHERY    RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  1. 
the  junior  Senator  fi-om  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams!,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alaska  [  Mr.  Gruening  1 , 
and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  biU  which  is  designed  to 
assist  our  States  in  their  efforts  in  com- 
mercial fishery  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  several  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  working 
on  for  a  number  of  months.  We  believe 
it  incorporates  the  best  of  many  possible 
approaches. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
in  carrying  out  projects  designed  for  re- 
search and  development  of  commercial 
fishing  resources  and  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  annually  $5  million  for  a 
total  5-year  program.  These  funds 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
on  a  matching  basis  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  commercial  fisheries  in  each 
State  as  represented  by  the  value  of  the 
raw  fish  harvested  by  domestic  fishing 
vessels  and  received  within  each  State 
plus  the  average  value  of  the  fishery 
products  manufactured  within  each 
State.  To  assure  that  each  State  will 
receive  an  adequate  portion,  a  maximum 
of  10  percent  and  a  minimum  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  funds  are  assured 
under  the  allocation. 

Each  State  desiring  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  of  the  act  is  required 
to  submit  its  plans  for  any  proposed 
project  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  has  authority  to  approve 
the  plans  and  pay  to  the  State  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  any  approved  project  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  75  percent  of 
the  total  cost. 


Mr.  President,  we  anticipate  that  this 
program  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  State  which  en- 
gages upon  a  program  to  assist  in  the 
conservation  of  its  fishery  resources.  In 
one  State  this  may  mean  assisting  an 
effort  to  develop  fish  farms,  in  another 
State  it  may  mean  contributing  to  a 
program  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  experimental  fish  hatcheries  and 
yet  in  a  third  State  it  may  be  to  benefit 
a  State  effort  made  at  stream  clearance 
fcr  salmon.  It  is  proper  to  leave  with 
the  States  the  initiative  in  requesting 
assistance  in  those  programs  that  jus- 
tify promotion  as  seen  from  the  per- 
spective of  each  individual  State. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  States 
to  carry  out  their  own  programs  and  en- 
courage them  to  cooperate  with  other 
States  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  bolder  programs  for  the  con- 
servation of  this  common  resource.  But 
fish  conservation  needs  extend  across 
State  boundaries,  and  indeed,  across  in- 
ternational boundaries. 

In  providing  for  Federal  Government 
approval  of  and  participation  in  State 
plans,  we  promote  the  concept  of  a  co- 
ordinated effort  in  both  our  domestic 
and  high  seas  fisheries.  It  is  vital  in 
these  days  when  the  pressures  of  greatly 
increased  fishing  efforts  are  being  made 
throughout  the  world  that  we  under- 
stand the  limits  of  utilization  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go. 

I  submit  that  if  we  embark  now  on  a 
concerted  effort  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  our  fisheries,  we  shall  be  able 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this 
great  resource.  If  we  do  not,  we  may 
lose  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources 
as  well  as  a  substantial  national  in- 
dustry. We  cannot  continue  to  ignore 
the  dangers  of  depletion  and  overutili- 
zation  we  are  facing,  nor  can  we  fail  to 
develop  those  fisheries  which  have  not 
heretofore  been  developed. 

It  is  our  hope  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  demonstrate  to  other  na- 
tions our  grave  concern  and  encourage 
them  to  embark  on  similar  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that 
it  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  to  permit 
other  Senators  to  join  us  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  627)  to  promote  State 
commercial  fishery  research  and  devel- 
opment projects,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlxtt  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1963." 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

"Commercial  fisheries"  means  any  organi- 
zation, Individual  or  group  of  organizations 
or  Individuals  engaged  in  the  catching,  proc- 


essing,  distribution,    or   sale   of   fish,   shell- 
fish or  fish  products. 

"Fiscal  year"  means  the  period  beginning 
July  1  and  ending  June  30. 

"Obligated"  means  the  written  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  project 
submitted  bv  the  State  agency  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

"Project"  means  the  program  of  research 
and  development  of  the  commercial  fishery 
resources.  Including  the  construction  of 
facilities  by  the  States  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Raw  fish"  means  aquatic  plants  and 
animals. 

"State"  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  having  commercial  fisheries, 
including  the  CommonweaUh  of  Puerto  Rico. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam. 

"State  agency"  refers  to  any  department  or 
division  of  a  department  of  another  name, 
or  commission,  or  official  or  officials,  of  a 
State  authorized  under  its  laws  to  regulate 
commercial  fisheries. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
through  their  respective  State  agency  In 
carrying  out  projects  designed  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  the  commercial 
fisheries  resources  of  the  Nation.  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement,  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  amounts  of  State 
funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth   herein. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  thereafter,  $5,000,000 
in  each  such  year  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
pxirposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States,  by  the  Secretary,  on  July 
1  of  each  year  or  as  soon  as  practicable  there- 
after, on  a  basis  determined  by  the  ratio 
which  the  average  of  the  value  of  raw  fish 
harvested  by  domestic  fishing  vessels  and 
received  within  each  State  (regardless  where 
caught)  for  the  three  most  recent  consecu- 
tive calendar  years  for  which  data  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  are  available  plus  the 
average  of  the  value  to  the  manufacturer 
of  manufactured  and  processed  fishery  mer- 
chandise manufactured  within  each  State 
for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  calen- 
dar years  for  which  data  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  are  available,  bears  to  the  total 
average  value  of  all  such  raw  fish  harvested 
by  domestic  fishing  vessels  and  received 
within  each  State  (regardless  where  caught) 
and  fishery  merchandise  manufactured  and 
processed  within  all  participating  States  for 
the  three  most  recent  calendar  years  for 
which  data  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  are 
available.  Each  apportionment  shall  be  ad- 
justed so  that  no  State  shall  receive,  In  any 
one  fiscal  year,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centtmi  nor  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  apportioned  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(b)  So  much  of  any  sum  not  obligated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  obligation  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  and  if  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  year,  such  sum  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  through 
Its  State  agency,  submit  to  the  Secretary  full 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  any 
project  proposed  for  that  State.  Items  In- 
cluded for  engineering,  planning.  Inspection, 
and  unforeseen  contingencies  In  connection 
with  any  works  to  be  constructed  shall  not 
exceed   10  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 


works,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  as  a 
part  of  its  contribution  to  the  total  cost  of 
such  works.  If  the  Secretary  approves  such 
plans,  specifications,  and  estlmatea  as  being 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
in  accordance  with  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished by  him,  he  shall  so  notify  the  State 
agency.  No  part  of  any  moneys  apportioned 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  project  until  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  expenditure  of  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  applied  only  to  such  approved 
projects,  and  If  otherwise  applied  they  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  State  before  It  may  par- 
ticipate in  any  further  apportionment  under 
this  Act. 

( b  I  If  the  Secretary  approves  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  the  project. 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  State  agency 
and  immediately  set  aside  so  much  of  said 
appropriation  as  represents  the  Federal  share 
payable  under  this  Act  on  account  of  such 
project,  which  sum  so  set  aside  shall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  project. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  shall  find  that  any 
program  or  project  approved  by  him  has 
been  completed,  he  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to 
the  proper  authority  of  said  State  the  Federal 
pro  rata  share  of  said  project:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may.  if  he  determines  that  said 
project  Is  being  conducted  in  compliance 
with  the  approved  plans  and  specifications, 
make  periodic  payments  on  said  project  as 
the  same  progresses,  but  these  payments, 
together  with  previous  pajrments.  shall  not 
exceed  the  United  States  pro  rata  share  of 
the  project  in  conformity  with  said  plans 
and  specifications.  The  Secretary  and  each 
State  agency  may  determine  Jointly  at  what 
time  and  in  what  amounts  progress  payments 
shall  be  made.  All  payments  shall  be  made 
to  such  official  or  officials,  or  depository,  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  State  agency  and 
authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
receive  public  funds  of  the  State. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  AU  work.  Including  the  fur- 
nishing of  labor  and  materials,  needed  to 
complete  any  project  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  performed  In  accordance  with 
State  laws  and  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  State  agency.  Title  to  all  property, 
real  and  personal,  acquired  for  the  purposes 
of  completing  any  project  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  vested  in  the  State. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  net  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  the  disposal  of  real  or  personal 
proj>erty,  acquired  pursuant  to  an  approved 
project  Including  supplies  and  equipment, 
to  the  extent  of  and  In  the  same  ratio  that 
funds  provided  by  this  Act  were  used  in  the 
acquisition  of  such  property,  and  If  the  dis- 
posal of  such  property  occurs  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  acquisition,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  exceed  the  amount  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  involved. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  today  to  join  my  colleague, 
I  Mr.  Bartlett]  and  other  Senators  in 
cosponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  assistance 
to  our  Nation's  ailing  fishing  industry. 
The  bill  with  some  modifications  is 
basically  the  same  as  the  measure  (S. 
1730)  which  I  introduced  during  the  last 
Congress  with  28  cosponsors  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  highly  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  this  fight  to  save  and  aug- 
ment this  vital  American  food  resource 
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and  to  assist  those  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions related  to  tbe  fisheries,  our  fisher- 
men, and  fifltaerr  pzoceaBorB. 

It  is  most  fltttns  that  this  measure  be 
introduced  on  the  rery  day  that  the  Pres- 
ident sent  to  Xtie  Congress  his  farm  mes- 
sage, lu  his  message,  the  President 
started  out  by  saying: 

Proper  mnniggment  of  our  resources  of 
food  and  fiber  is  a  key  factor  In  the  economic 
future  of  tlie  Nation. 

He  was.  of  course,  talking  about  food 
produced  on  the  land  but  it  is  equally 
triie  that  "proper  management  of  our 
resources  of  food"  In  the  ocean  is  equally 
a  key  factor  in  the  economic  future  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is,  however,  a  tragic  fact  that  we 
have  an  too  long  neglected  our  vast 
ocean  food  potential.  We  have  been 
profligate  in  this  respect,  which  Japan 
and  Russia  have  long  ago  recognized, 
that  the  ocean  is  as  great  a  food  resource 
as  the  land.  They  have  built  up  great 
fishing  fleets  which  have  invaded  our 
very  waters.  They  are  forging  ahead  in 
harvesting  the  oceans  while  we  have  ne- 
glected fisheries  research,  while  we  have 
failed  to  build  a  modem  flshing  fleet, 
while  we  have  acted  as  though  our  super- 
abundance of  food  supplies  from  the 
land  will  forever  be  sufficient  to  supply 
future  human  needs  for  sustenance,  de- 
spite the  population  explosion  through- 
out the  world. 

The  program  which  we  propose  is 
modest  in  comparison  with  the  vast  siuns 
we  are  today  spending — and  the  even 
greater  siuns  we  will  be  spending  tomor- 
row— on  storing  the  surplus  from  the 
land. 

A  revitalized  flshing  industry  could 
play  a  vital  part  in  our  food-for-peace 
program  if  the  Congress  woiild  but  real- 
ize that  some  effort  should  be  expended 
on  its  rehabilitation.  This  legislation 
is  important  not  merely  to  oiu:  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  States.  Few  States  are 
without  lake  or  river  fisheries  which 
furnish  both  food  and  recreation. 

Our  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
during  the  last  Congress,  former  Sena- 
tor Benjamin  A.  Smith  n,  on  May  24, 
1962,  ddivered  a  masterful  address  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  pinpointing  the 
needs  of  the  flshing  industry  and  offering 
a  seven-point  program  to  meet  those 
needs.  EUs  remarks  are  as  cogent  and 
timely  today  as  they  were  7  months  ago. 
In  order  that  those  of  my  colleagues  new 
to  this  Chamber  may  have  the  proposal 
before  them  and  in  order  to  refresh  the 
recollections  of  my  other  colleagues.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Smith's  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
GRKSsiONAL  RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PROcaAM  roR  Ottr  Fishxrixs 
(Speecb  by  Senator  Benjamin  A.  Smith  II  to 

the  n.S.  Senate,  Thiirsday,  May  34,  1962) 

This  spring  a  fleet  of  over  100  Russian 
fishing  vessels  has  been  operating  as  close 
as  15  miles  from  Cape  Cod,  Biaas.,  on  Oeorges 
Bank.  Tills  fleet  is  fishing  our  coastal  waters 
with  the  most  modem  equipment  yet  de- 
veloped anywhere  ia  tbe  world.  Fish  are 
brought  through  the  stern  of  the  Rxisslan 


trawlers  at  tip  to  75,000  pounds  a  haul. 
This  catch  Is  processed  on  board  ship  with 
a  minimum  of   waste  and  spoilage. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  Soviets 
have  fished  these  waters,  and  they  are  here 
earlier  this  year  than  last.  They  have  also 
150  to  200  flshing  vessels  off  Alaska  in  the 
Bering  Sea  where  they  have  been  fishing 
since  1959.  This  fleet  has  already  taken 
60  percent  more  herring  than  called  for  in 
Its  1962  winter  plan.  These  ships  are  all 
part  of  a  mammoth  state  enterprise  which 
has  recently  placed  Russia  ahead  of  the 
United   States   in  world   fishery  production. 

I  would  like  to  speak  today  about  our  own 
fishing  industry,  in  the  light  of  recent 
strides  by  the  Soviets.  I  do  so  not  to  sug- 
gest that  our  security  is  in  danger,  nor  that 
we  imitate  their  every  move  I  bring  up 
Russian  achievements — and  I  shall  talk 
about  those  of  other  nations  as  well — to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  a  third-rate  fishing  fleet  by  world  stand- 
ards. The  march  of  technology,  which  has 
transformed  agriculture  and  so  many  other 
industries,  has  hardly  brushed  our  fisheries. 
American  fisheries  desperately  need  to  mod- 
ernize and  this  modernization  cannot  take 
place  without  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  fisheries,  as  I  shall  use  the  term, 
comprise  all  the  separate  operations  which 
take  fish  from  water,  process  it  Into  food, 
and  bring  It  to  market.  Fishing  is  our 
oldest  commercial  industry.  It  stretches 
back  to  1602,  when  the  Englishman  Barthol- 
omew Gosnold  made  the  first  conunerclal 
fishing  expedition  off  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  abun- 
dance there  that  he  named  the  area  Cape 
Cod. 

The  fisheries  have  been  most  important  to 
the  economic  development  of  our  country. 
They  are  a  significant  industry  today  in  al- 
most all  the  23  States  that  border  on  our 
great  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  not  to 
mention  many  Inland  States  that  have  fresh 
water  fisheries.  Fisheries  employ,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  540,000  American  workers. 
They  are  a  major  Industry  In  my  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Both  the  past  fame  and  the 
present  distress  of  my  home  town  of 
Gloucester  are  largely  attributable  to  this 
Industry. 

I  speak  today  on  the  problems  of  our  fish- 
eries for  all  these  reasons.  And  I  would  add 
one  more:  that  If  I,  as  a  freshman  Senator, 
am  going  to  take  this  floor.  It  should  be  on  a 
subject  I  know  well;  and  all  my  life  has  been 
spent  In  this  Industry. 

The  fisheries  In  America  are  In  very  seri- 
ous condition.  The  total  catch  of  fish 
landed  In  the  United  States  last  year  was 
5,100  million  pounds.  This  was  less  than 
was  landed  20  years  ago,  even  though  our 
p>opulatlon  Increased  during  this  period  by 
45  mllUon  people.  In  the  last  10  years  the 
number  of  fishermen  in  the  United  States 
has  dropped  by  31.000:  the  number  of  fishing 
boats  by  16,000.  More  and  more  ot  the  fish 
consumed  by  Americans  is  Imported.  Im- 
ports have  doubled  since  1949  and  in  1961 
accounted  for  44  percent  of  our  total  con- 
sun^>tlon.  We  import  more  fish  than  any 
country  in  the  world.  Distress  in  the  fish- 
eries Is  especially  severe  in  New  England. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  fieet  operat- 
ing out  of  Boston  had  120  trawlers.  Now  it 
has  61.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Glouces- 
ter fleet  had  over  400  boats.  Today  it  has 
only  about  100,  and  almost  every  month  an- 
other fishing  boat  gives  up  and  goes  out  of 
btisiness. 

SaUnon  (Hroduction  in  the  Northwest  has 
been  declining  for  many  years.  The  Alaskan 
salmon  pack,  which  averaged  5,900.000  cases 
in  the  10-year  period  from  1936  to  1945,  was 
reduced  during  the  10  yeazs  of  the  1950's  to 
2,800.000  cases.  The  Columbia  River  pack 
for  the  1936-45  period  averaged  327.000. 
During  the  1950's  it  dropped  to  157.000      The 
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low  abundance  of  salmon  Is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  other  countries  take  on  the 
high  seas  fish  that  originate  in  Alaskan 
waters.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Japxanesc 
alone  may  take  2  million  Alaskan  salmon 
this  year. 

The  tuna  fleet  operating  out  of  San  Diego 
has  declined  in  the  last  10  years  from  833 
to  210  vessels.  The  sardine  industry  in 
Maine  is  plagued  by  wide  fiuctuations  in  the 
catch.  Last  year  Maine  sardine  canners  ex- 
perienced their  worst  season  In  years,  as 
landings  dropped  by  nearly  100  million 
pounds. 

Water  pollution  and  the  invasion  of  the 
lamprey  have  virtually  wiped  out  our  $8 
million  a  year  trout  industry  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  Fishermen  of  this  region,  who  used 
to  bring  in  pike,  whltefish  and  other  valu- 
able species,  in  addition  to  trout,  are  now 
reduced  to  trying  to  market  smelt,  carp  and 
lesser  value  fish. 

A  serious  shortage  of  shrimp  has  developed 
in  our  traditional  fishing  grounds  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  domestic  shrimp  catch 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1961  was  72  mil- 
lion pounds  lower  than  in  1960.  As  a  result 
of  this.  Imports  of  shrimp  rose  last  year  to 
over  50  percent  of  domestic  consumption. 
While  unutilized  species  of  shrimp  have  been 
located  in  deeper  waters,  most  boat  owners 
cannot  afford  the  navigation  Instruments, 
bigger  engines  and  extra  wire  required  to  fish 
these  grounds. 

Oyster  production  has  declined  in  the  last 
10  years  by  19  million  pounds,  primarily  due 
to  depreciation  of  stocks  by  parasites,  preda- 
tors, and  diseases.  Oystermen  are  having 
trouble  finding  suitable  oysters  to  market  or 
sufficient  oyster  seed  for  planting.  Many 
oyster  companies  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
Delaware  Bay,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  have  gone 
out  of  business. 

The  result  of  this  accumulation  of  difficul- 
ties In  various  of  the  fisheries  is  that  Amer- 
ica, after  many  years  as  the  world's  second 
largest  producer  of  fish,  has  been  displaced 
by  Russia.  In  1960,  we  actually  fell  to  fifth 
place  behind  Japan,  Russia.  Red  China,  and 
Peru. 

The  basic  problem  pervading  every  part  of 
our  fisheries  Is  backwardness  of  technology. 
It  is  technology,  even  more  than  wages,  that 
allows  fishermen  of  other  countries  to  under- 
sell us  in  our  own  porXs.  It  is  oiir  depend- 
ence on  old  methods  and  obsolete  equipment 
which  makes  costs  so  high  that  many  fishing 
boat  operations  no  longer  pay.  If  there  Is 
to  be  any  renaissance  of  the  fisheries  in  this 
country,  it  will  only  come  about  through  the 
application  of  modem  scientific  technology. 

Pish  la  a  hlfhly  perishable  Item,  tradition- 
ally cauglit  a  long  distance  from  where  It  Is 
sold.  The  Toyage  from  port  to  fishing 
grounds  and  back  Involves  heavy  expendi- 
txu-es  for  fuel,  maintenance,  and  wages.  The 
secret  of  economical  operation,  therefore,  is 
to  make  the  largest  possible  catch  on  a  single 
trip  and  to  process  the  catch  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  spoilage. 

The  Russians  have  solved  this  problem 
through  a  considerable  investment  In  a  mod- 
em fishing  fieet.  Russian  fleets  are  built 
around  large  factory  ships  250  to  300  feet 
long,  weighing  2,500  gross  tons  or  more. 
These  ships  have  complete  facilities  for  fil- 
leting and  freezing  the  catch.  As  many  as 
one-half  million  pounds  of  processed  fillets 
can  be  stored  on  such  a  ship  at  one  time. 
This  meuM  the  Rnssl&n  trawlers  do  not  have 
to  Journey  to  and  frata  BtssUn  porta.  They 
operate  from  the  mother  ship.  While  al- 
most all  American  vessels  are  forced  to  op- 
erate within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  home 
port,  the  Russian  fleet  can  go  almost  any- 
where and  stay  away  from  port  for  many 
months.  The  Russians  have  at  least  100 
trawler  factory  ships  In  operation  and  plan 
to  have  160  more  by  IWJS.     We  have  none. 

The  Russians  have  also  considerably  out- 
distanced us  In  trawlers,  the  ships  that  pull 


the  fish  from  the  sea.  The  average  trawler 
In  use  In  the  New  England  fleet  Is  over  25 
years  old.  Most  Russian  trawlers  have  been 
built  In  the  last  10  years.  Our  fishermen, 
using  traditional  methods,  must  cast  their 
nets  over  the  side  of  the  boats  and  haul  in 
the  catch  either  by  hand  or  by  winches. 
Nets  that  can  be  used  in  this  way  are  strictly 
limited  in  size.  Many  Russian  trawlers  are 
of  the  more  advanced  "stern  chute"  variety, 
which  can  use  much  larger  nets  operated  by 
machine.  As  a  result,  it  can  take  a  small 
New  England  trawler  an  entire  week  to 
take  in  as  much  fish  as  a  stern  chute  trawler 
gets  in  one  haul.  The  Russians  also  have 
combination  factory  trawlers  with  processing 
facilities  on  board.  Their  large  trawlers  can 
fish  In  the  kind  of  weather  in  which  a  New- 
England  trawler  can't  even  leave  port. 

The  Russians  have  also  mobilized  the  most 
advanced  technology  for  the  improvement  of 
fishing  methods.  They  are  preparing  to 
equip  their  boats  with  electronic  computers, 
which  will  adjust  the  depth  of  the  trawl  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  fish  are  concentrated. 
Last  November  the  Russians  launched  a 
whaling  ship  with  facilities  for  all  types  of 
processing  and  canning  the  catch.  The  ship 
also  had  a  helicopter  for  aerial  spotting  of 
whales  and  schools  of  fish. 

Other  nations  have  also  modernized  their 
fishing  fleets.  Tlie  Japanese  have  trawlers 
comparable  In  size  to  those  of  the  Russians. 
Japanese  fleets,  .with  Integrated  facilities 
for  catching  and  processing  fish  at  sea.  go 
regularly  to  many  areas  of  the  world.  Jap- 
anese tuna  boats  have,  on  the  average,  a 
carrying  capacity  60  percent  larger  than 
American  boats. 

A  large  Polish  factory  ship,  able  to  process 
30  tons  of  fish  a  day,  was  In  Boston  Harbor 
for  repairs  last  year. 

Canada  is  proceeding  with  expansion  and 
modernization  of  its  fleet.  With  the  help  of 
subsidies  and  loans  from  the  National  and 
Provincial  governments,  the  groundfisher- 
men  have  replaced  many  of  their  old,  small 
boats  with  larger,  more  mobile  vessels. 

Three  hundred  twenty-four  new  vessels 
have  been  built  with  the  assistanpe  of  the 
Government's  subsidy.  This  In  -turn  has 
helped  Improve  the  economic  position  of 
over  a  thousand  fishermen.  This  fleet  now 
accounts  for  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  groundfish  landings  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Peru  Increased  Its  catch  from  124  million 
pounds  in  1950  to  nearly  8  billion  pounds  In 
1961.  E^•en  as  underdeveloped  a  nation  as 
Ghana,  only  5  years  Independent,  has  trawl- 
ers much  more  up  to  date  than  ours. 

The  antiquity  of  our  fleet  Is  at  the  root  of 
the  problems  of  our  fisheries.  The  number 
of  new  fishing  boats  built  in  the  United 
States  has  been  declining  steadily.  Last 
year's  total  was  less  than  half  that  of  12 
years   ago. 

Outmoded  trawlers  cannot  return  to  port 
with  a  large  enough  catch  to  pay  their  way. 
They  cannot  control  the  quality  of  the  fish 
as  well  as  modern  boats. 

The  backwardness  of  our  technology  ex- 
plains why  many  of  our  processors  find  it 
cheaper  to  Import  fish  in  frozen  blocks  than 
to  buy  domestic  fish,  whose  cost  mav  be  In- 
flated by  poor  handling  methods  and  equln- 
ment. 

Outmoded  trawlers  cost  more  to  repair. 
They  cost  more  to  insure.  In  fact,  they  In- 
volve such  a  great  Insurance  risk  that  in 
New  England  a  few  years  ago  no  company 
would  instire  fishing  vessels.  Now,  a  few 
companies  will  cover  them  but  their  rates 
have  soared  as  the  trawlers  have  aged. 

That  is  why  last  year  we  Imported  over 
twice  as  much  groundfish.  fiUets  and  blocks 
K-  we  caught  ourselves:  a  record  195  million 
pounds. 

From  the  trend  of  Imports  and  the 
economic  state  of  the  Industry,  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  American  fisheries  must  either 


adapt  to  modern  methods  or  slowly  die.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  by  1980,  the  Nation 
will    be    using    3    billion   pounds   more   fish. 

But  as  long  as  ot  ler  nations  are  able  to  pro- 
duce a  better  product  at  less  cost,  they  will 
Increase  their  share  of  our  domestic  market, 
and  reap  the  benefit  of  any  increase  in  con- 
sumption here  in  America. 

Modernization,  then,  is  the  key  to  progress. 
But  the  fishing  industry's  ability  to  modern- 
ize is  severely  limited  by  the  economic 
troubles  experienced  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  vast  majority  of  owners  of  flshing  ves- 
sels have  a  net  worth  of  less  than  $500,000. 
When  you  consider  that  a  modern  ground- 
fish trawler  costs  $450,000  to  construct  in 
the  United  States;  a  450-ton  tuna  clipper. 
$740,000;  a  factory  processing  ship  $8  mil- 
lion, you  can  see  that  almost  none  of  these 
owners  is  in  a  position  to  modernize  on  his 
own.  The  new  boats  that  are  being  built 
are  of  conventional  types,  without  necessary 
modern  equipment. 

The  precarious  financial  condition  of  the 
industry  also  makes  it  h.ard  lor  owners  to 
get  bank  credit  for  modernization.  Nor 
have  companies,  with  large  resources  been 
known  to  enter  the  fishing  industry  in  re- 
cent years,  as  current  prospects  do  not  make 
it  an  attractive  field  for  investment  or  di- 
versification. 

Other  industries  seeking  to  modernize 
have  the  option  of  purc!:asing  abroad.  Mod- 
ern boats,  with  modern  equipment,  could 
be  obtained  abroad  at  considerable  sav- 
ings— about  50  percent  for  steel  vessels 
and  almost  as  much  for  wooden.  But 
this  option  is  not  open  to  our  fisheries. 
A  Federal  statute  passed  in  1792  prohibits 
any  boat  not  built  In  the  United  States  from 
landing  fish  in  an  American  port  This  law 
is  unique  in  its  field  No  other  industry  is 
forbidden  to  use  foreign  capital  equipment. 
This  law  operates  harshly  on  our  fisheries, 
but  it  has  strong  support  In  Congress  and 
cannot  be  changed  at  this  time.  Neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  this  statute  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  that  ways  be  found  to 
encourage  the  building  of  modern  boats  in 
the  United  States. 

The  American  fishing  industry  suffers  not 
only  from  outmoded  equipment  but  from 
backward  techniques  of  harvesting,  preserv- 
ing, producing  and  marketing.  Fish  com- 
petes for  the  consumer  dollar  with  poultry, 
meat  and  eggs.  For  many  years  now  these 
segments  of  American  agrlcvilttire  have  been 
in  the  midst  of  a  technological  revolution. 
We  have  learned  to  grow  more  food  on  less 
acreage,  to  prepare  and  package  it  better,  to 
develop  new  foods  and  keep  the  costs  at 
stable  levels. 

Take,  for  example,  the  poultry  Industry. 
It  competes  directly  with  fish  as  a  low  cost, 
high  protein  food.  This  Industry  has  made 
phenomenal  scientific  advances.  Chickens 
used  to  be  fed  in  the  barnyard,  killed  at  the 
chopping  block,  and  sold  fresh  at  local  mar- 
kets. Today,  they  are  bom  in  Incubators  fed 
on  assembly  lines,  killed  and  frozen  by 
machine  and  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
American  poultry  can  now  underprice 
French  pwDultry  in  France.  Exports  of 
poultry  products  last  year  amounted  to  $94 
million.  Exports  of  edible  fishery  products 
amounted  to  $19  million. 

Technological  backwardness  is  moet  prev- 
alent In  the  following  areas: 

1.    FINDING  AND   HARVESTING  THE  FISH 

A  number  of  advanced  flshing  methods  are 
under  development  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  take  the  uncertainty  and  unneces- 
sary expense  out  of  catching  fish  com- 
mercially. The  traditional  method,  still  used 
by  almost  all  American  fishermen,  is  to  cast 
nets  at  random  in  an  area  where  fish  have 
been  known  to  feed.  This  method  Involves 
a  large  measure  of  chance  and  a  good  deal 
of  wasted  time  and  effort. 

The  Japanese  and  Riissians  carry  on  ex- 
tensive exploratory  operations  for  fish  In  all 


parts  of  the  world.  Research  vessels  precede 
their  fishing  fieets  to  scout  promising  areas 
and  test  the  abundance  of  flah  In  various 
locations. 

Underwater  sonar  equipment  is  used  by 
other  nations  to  a  much  greater  extent  to 
spot  schools  of  fish.  Some  Russian  factory 
ships  are  equipped  with  aircraft  for  this  pur- 
pose. With  modern  telemeters  it  is  possible, 
once  the  school  Is  located,  to  determine  its 
depth  with  sonar  and  to  adjiist  the  depth 
of  the  trawl  to  that  of  the  fish.  Other  meth- 
ods are  being  developed  to  herd  fish  toward 
nets  by  means  of  electric  shocks.  In  the 
Caspian  Sea  fish  are  attracted  by  llghU  and 
then  sucked  up  into  boats  with  suction 
pumps.  This  method  cotild  prove  most  use- 
ful to  us,  for  example.  In  the  Maine  sardine 
industry,  where  thousands  of  btishels  are  lost 
each  year  because  antiquated  seining  gear 
cannot  be   used  on   the  rocky  coast. 

WhUe  a  few  of  our  fisheries,  notably  tuna, 
have  taken  steps  to  modernize  locating  and 
harvesting  of  fish,  most  fishing  boats  are  de- 
prived of  valuable  catch  because  of  adher- 
ence to  uaditional  methods.  Looking  be- 
yond these  methods,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
the  future  to  explore  the  possibility  of  salt 
and  fresh  water  farming  of  fish.  Many  parts 
of  the  sea,  most  convenient  to  our  ports, 
attract  few  fish  because  little  food  grows  in 
them.  Scientists  have  proposed  a  number 
of  methods  for  enriching  these  areas,  many 
of  which  would  vastly  benefit  our  fisheries. 
With  proper  treatment  large  schools  could 
even  be  attracted  to  shore  areas.  Eventuallv. 
fish  could  be  grown  and  harvested  in  one 
operation  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
2.  control  of  qualitt 

Many  of  our  fisheries  are  also  deficient  in 
controUlng  the  quality  of  their  product 
Fish  is  a  highly  perishable  Item.  Becaufe 
of  this,  its  appeal  to  consumers  is  greatly  af- 
fected by  smaU  variations  In  color  and  looks 
Many  of  our  fishing  boats,  especially  In  New 
England,  lack  adequate  facilities  to  guard 
agamst  spoilage  during  the  long  trip  back 
to  port.  The  common  preservative  Is  Ice  but 
it  Is  bulky  and  expensive  to  carry  for  so 
many  days.  As  a  result,  it  Is  difficult  to  keep 
high  fish  quality  standards.  This.  In  turn, 
hinders  efforts  to  Increase  consumption. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has  set 
up  quality  standards  for  varlotis  species, 
they  are  not  mandatory.  In  the  breaded 
frozen  shrimp  Industry,  for  example,  proc- 
essors that  comply  with  these  standards  are 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  those 
tliat  do  not. 

3.    MAEK£TINC 

At  a  time  when  other  foods  are  marketed 
through  effective  mass  dUtrlbutlon  tech- 
niques, fish  marketing  Is  characterized  by 
disorganization.  If  the  Income  of  fisher- 
men Is  Inadequate  It  Is  partly  because  the 
prices  they  receive  bear  no  stable  relation- 
ship to  the  retail  market  price. 

In  my  hometown  of  Gloucester,  fishermen 
are  receiving  H^  to  2ii  cents  for  whit- 
ing, which  retails  for  26  cents  a  pound  a  few 
blocks  away.  Schrod  haddock  fillets,  which 
bring  between  5  and  10  cents  ex-ves£el.  retail 
for  65  to  69  cents  a  pound. 

The  unstable  price  situation  occurs  partly 
because  the  industry  is  selling  a  very  perish- 
able product.  If  some  method  could  be  de- 
vised to  catch  the  fish  and  economically 
preserve  it  at  sea,  like  freezing  It  on  board 
the  vessel  as  soon  as  caught.  It  would  be 
possible  to  sell  fish  In  a  more  stable  market. 

Fishermen  and  vessel  owners,  like  farmers, 
are  supplied  with  market  Information  dally 
so  that  they  can  plan  their  marketing.  Even 
with  thU  help,  however,  the  high  perish- 
ability of  the  product  and  variations  In 
quaUty  adversely  affect  the  marketing  of 
fish  and  shellfish  at  the  point  of  landing. 
Fishermen  and  vessel  owners  can  only  make 
ends  meet  at  present  by  going  out  and  bring- 
ing back  all  they  can  catch.    If  supplies  are 
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large,  prices  drop  to  low  levels  because  the 
product  cannot  be  stored  until  market  con- 
ditions Improve.  On  the  other  hand,  M  sup- 
plies are  light  or  scarce,  prices  become  ab- 
normally high. 

4.    PBOCESSINO 

The  spread  between  the  price  at  which 
fishermen  sell  and  that  which  housewives 
buy  Is  largely  a  matter  of  processing  costs. 
These  costs  are  necessarily  high  because  of 
the  way  Americans  like  their  flah.  They  like 
them  Individually  cleaned,  usually  frozen 
and  packaged,  and  often  precooked.  When 
preparing  a  flsh  for  eating,  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  is  frequently  discarded. 

In  order  for  our  Industry  to  successfully 
compete  with  Imported  products  and  lower 
their  costs,  It  will  be  necessary  for  it  to 
modernize.  Experience  In  Gloucester  with 
processing  of  ocean  perch  showed  that  mech- 
anization is  the  only  way  that  our  plants 
could  successfully  compete  with  Imports. 
Jobs  were  actually  saved  by  machines  In  this 
case.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  present 
economic  situation,  better  processing  ma- 
chines. Instead  of  reducing  the  number  of 
workers,  would  lower  prices,  and  expand 
markets,  and  thus  enhance  employment  op- 
portunities In  the  industry. 

These  are  the  problems  of  our  fisheries  as 
I  see  them.  The  trend  has  been  against  us. 
The  outlook  Is  grim,  but  not  hopeless.  I 
believe  that  If  the  Industry  follows  a  pru- 
dent course,  the  downward  trend  could  be 
stopped  and  our  fisheries  could  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  the  American  market.  But 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  its  present 
financial  condition  the  Industry  cannot 
modernize  without  Government  assistance. 
I  therefore  Intend  to  outline  specific  meas- 
ures our  Government  should  take  for  the 
fisheries. 

The  fishing  Industry  has  not  abused  Its 
constitutional  right  to  petition  the  Federal 
Government  for  assistance.  In  fact,  they 
have  received  less  help  from  the  Government 
than  other  basic  foods.  In  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year  our  Government  plans  to  spend 
$35.4  million  on  programs  for  the  fishing 
industries.  This  compares  with  $5.8  biUlon 
on  agricultural  programs.  Of  com-se,  agri- 
culture Is  a  much  bigger  Industry,  but  even 
discounting  this  fact,  our  Oovernment  is 
spending  over  three  times  as  much  money  on 
agricultural  programs  per  dollar  of  product 
produced  than  on  fisheries. 

I  do  not  begrudge  our  farmers  one  dollar 
of  this  expenditiu-e.  Their  problems  are 
great  and  the  returns  over  the  years  have 
been  meager.  I  merely  make  this  compari- 
son to  show  that  greater  Government  support 
for  fisheries  would  not  be  excessive  by  com- 
parison with  competing  products. 

In  other  nations — even  those  which  prac- 
tice private  ownership— governments  have 
taken  Important  steps  to  help  their  fisheries 
modernize.  Fisheries  in  these  nations  op- 
erate under  elaborate  systems  of  price  sup- 
ports, subsidies,  tariffs.  Import  quotas  and 
favored  tax  treatment.  Britain,  Canada 
Finland,  West  Germany,  and  Ireland  help 
fishermen  pay  their  Interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed for  modernization  of  vessels.  The 
Governments  of  Malta,  Ireland,  and  Prance 
make  outright  grants  for  this  purpose 
equal  to  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost.  Nor- 
way has  a  price  support  program  for  fish. 
When  market  prices  drop  below  a  certain 
level,  fishermen  are  compensated  out  of  an 
equalization  fund.  In  Canada  a  fisherman 
can  build  a  $150,000  boat  for  $9,000  down. 
He  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Canadian 
Maritime  Commission  of  40  percent  of  the 
cost.  His  Province  will  also  provide  an  in- 
terest-free loan  for  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
mainder. In  Quebec  the  loan  can  go  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  cost  remaining  after  the 
tubsldy.  Little  wonder  the  conditions  are 
c  D  good  in  Canadian  boatyards. 
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It  is  ironic  and  instructive  that  while  our 
fishing  fleet  decays,  many  nations  are  build- 
ing up  their  fleets  from  money  they  receive 
from  us. 

Since  World  War  U  $115  million  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  of  various  types,  and  $182 
million  in  counterpart  funds  have  been  used 
by  friendly  nations  to  build  up  their  fish- 
eries. This  sum  of  $297  million  exceeds— 
by  about  $88  milllon^the  sum  our  Govern- 
ment has  spent  on  our  own  commercial 
fishing  Industry  In  the  same  period  I  think 
we  can  do  better  than  that. 

We  need  a  thoroughgoing  program.  We 
must  assist  the  fisheries  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Government  assists  agriculture — at  every 
phase  of  the  operition  from  the  raw  to  the 
marketed  product.  The  fishing  Industry  has 
deteriorated  too  far  to  be  helped  by"  any 
quick  spot  solution. 

The  loss  of  our  fishing  industry  would 
cost  our  country  dearly.  One-half  million 
people  would  be  added  to  the  rolls  of  the 
unemployed.  The  price  of  fish  to  consumers 
will  be  set  outside  the  country.  Millions  of 
consumer  food  dollars,  which  should  be  stay- 
ing in  this  country,  will  go  abroad.  This 
is  already  happening.  Last  year,  per  capita 
fish  consvunptlon  in  this  country  rose  one- 
half  pound.  This  was  a  substantial  gain, 
but  it  was  completely  absorbed  by  rising  im- 
ports. 

Congress  has  set  up  a  number  of  assistance 
programs  for  the  American  fishing  industry. 
They  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries.  The  Bureau  gives  help  In 
every  phase  of  fishing,  from  exploring  the 
waters  to  marketing  the  finished  product 
and  finding  new  uses  for  flsh.  The  Bureau 
Issues  marketing  reports,  runs  voluntary 
quality  control  programs,  builds  flsh  ladders 
to  save  salmon,  and  develops  poisons  to  kill 
lampreys. 

The  Bureau  has  done  an  escellent  job,  with 
the  tools  it  has,  in  introducing  modern 
methods  to  an  old-fashioned  industry.  The 
Bureau  is  short  of  badly  needed,  advanced 
equipment.  In  the  whole  North  Atlantic, 
for  instance,  it  only  has  one  exploratory  ves- 
sel of  its  own.  All  too  often  the  Bureau,  like 
the  fishermen,  must  spend  its  money  simply 
keeping  its  vessels  up  to  date. 

The  fishermen  also  receive  assistance 
through  the  Fisheries  Loan  and  Mortgage 
Acts  and  the  Vessel  Subsidy  Act. 

The  Fisheries  Loan  Act.  passed  in  1956, 
authorized  a  $13  million  loan  fund  for  re- 
pairing fishing  and  boat  gear  and  for  financ- 
ing or  refinancing  the  operators.  Under  this 
program,  560  loans  totaling  over  $13  Vi  million 
have  been  made  to  vessel  owners  and  op- 
erators. It  has  been  most  successful  where 
It  has  helped  fisheries  such  as  the  tuna  and 
salmon  fishermen  on  the  west  coast  buy 
newer,  more  efficient  equipment.  It  does  not. 
however,  help  build  new  vessels. 

The  Vessel  Mortgage  and  Insurance  Act, 
passed  in  1960,  provides  Government  insur- 
ance for  mortgages  for  building  or  recon- 
structing fishing  boats.  This  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  It  is  helpful  In  fisheries  where  the 
price  of  boats  Is  not  prohibitive.  It  is  of 
no  use,  however,  to  fishermen  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  new  vessels  in  this  country. 

The  Vessel  Subsidy  Act,  passed  in  1960. 
provides  a  maximum  Government  subsidy 
of  one-third  the  cost  for  vessels  built  for 
fisheries  hurt  by  import  competition.  It  has 
not  been  effective  and  I  shall  offer  later  sev- 
eral ways  it  should  be  changed. 

These  programs  represent  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  They  have  not.  however, 
done  the  Job  of  putting  the  industry  back 
on  Its  feet. 

Our  fishermen  must  convert  quickly  to 
modern  techniques  or  they  will  not  survive. 
In  order  to  do  this,  they  must  have  both 
immediate  and  long-term  assistance.  I 
think  Congress  should  pass  a  program  that 


will  help  save  the  industry  from  further 
decline,  and  enable  It  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers.  In  addition,  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  steps  to  make  our  fisheries 
an  effective  weapon  In  our  battle  against 
hunger  In  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world.  I,  therefore,  propose  the  follow- 
ing seven-point  program: 

1.  Overhaul  of  the  Vessel  Subsidy  Act  to 
allow  greater  Government  participation  In 
subsidies  to  boatowners  and  to  make  a 
greater  segment  of  the  fishing  Indu-stry  eli- 
gible for  assistance. 

Vessels  are  at  the  heart  of  the  fishermen's 
problems.  At  best  the  American  fisherman 
can  keep  his  present  equipment  up  to  date 
and  in  good  repair.  At  worst,  he  cannot  do 
this  and  the  vessel  deteriorates.  Yet  even 
if  his  equipment  is  in  good  condition,  it  is 
still  far  poorer  and  older  than  any  being 
used  by  his  principal  foreign  competitors. 

If  Congress  will  not  let  our  fishermen  shop 
on  the  open  market,  in  any  country,  for 
the  best  vessel  their  money  can  buy.  it  should 
amend  the  Vessel  Subsidy  Act  to  make  it 
truly  effective.  Since  the  act  was  passed, 
only  one  payment  has  been  made  under  it! 
Although  other  applications  are  now  pend- 
ing, it  is  clear  that  this  bill  is  too  restrictive 
to  provide  the  fishing  Industry  with  the 
strong  ship  construction  Incentive  and  as- 
sistance it  needs.  A  vessel  built  with  this 
assistance  must  always  carry  at  least  half  a 
cargo  of  the  fish  for  which  it  is  getting  the 
subsidy.  Yet.  fish  in  this  category  make  up 
only  7  percent  of  the  domestic  catch. 

The  terms  of  the  act  should  be  broadened 
to  make  a  greater  portion  of  the  industry 
eligible  for  its  help.  It  should  also  allow  a 
subsidized  vessel  greater  flexibility  In  the 
catch  it  may  take.  The  procedure  for  ap- 
plying for  a  subsidy  should  be  simplified. 
The  applications  must  now  be  approved  by 
three  different  Government  agencies.  It 
often  takes  several  months  to  clear  them 
and  vessel  costs  rise  while  the  applicant 
waits  for  the  paperwork  to  be  finished  The 
procedure  also  discourages  the  boatbullders 
from  trying  new  or  different  designs.  In- 
stead they  use  the  old  ones,  the  ones  that 
have  been  approved  before. 

The  present  maximum  possible  subsidy  on 
steel-hulled  vessels  Is  33;-i  percent.  The 
actual  price  differential,  however,  between 
American  and  foreign  shipyards  for  these 
vessels  is  now  40  to  50  percent.  Since  the 
American  fishermen  are.  in  effect,  being 
forced  to  subsidize  our  boatyards  by  not 
being  permitted  to  buy  their  vessels  at 
the  best  possible  prices,  they  should  be  paid 
the  full  difference  whenever  necessary.  For 
this  reason.  Congress  should  increase  the 
subsidy  maximum  to  50  percent. 

2.  Provide  Federal  loans  to  fish  processors 
to  help  them  modernize  their  plants. 

New  processing  machinery  has  shown  In 
several  instr.nces  that  It  will  not  only  pay  for 
Itself  but  can  revolutionize  the  Industry. 
Yet  the  processors,  like  the  fishermen,  have 
not  been  attracting  private  capital.  And 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  which 
Is  supposed  to  handle  loans  rejected  by 
commercial  sources,  has  approved  only  three 
loans  to  New  England  fish  processors  in  the 
last  9  years. 

Congress  should  set  up  a  loan  program  to 
help  the  proc?ssors  purchase  new  equipment 
This  could  be  done  either  by  amending  the 
Fisheries  Loan  Act  to  Include  processors, 
or  by  inaugurating  a  separate  program  under 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

3.  Expand  research  into  the  finding,  catch- 
ing, processing  and  marketing  of  fish  by  en- 
larging present  research  programs,  and  pro- 
viding new  equipment  for  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries. 

A  strong  exploratory  fishing  program, 
which  could  pinpoint  known  locations  of 
fish,  would  take  much  of  the  guesswork  out 
of    present    fishing    methods.     This    alone 


would  greatly  improve  the  economics  of  the 
industry.  More  exploratory  fishing  could 
also  locate  new  sources  of  fish.  Prom  Maine 
to  the  gulf  and  Alaska,  major  fisheries  have 
been  badly  hurt  through  loss  of  stocks.  Yet 
scientists  estimate  our  coastlines  hold.  In 
locations  yet  discovered,  an  additional  7  bil- 
lion pounds  of  fish  a  year — double  our  pres- 
ent catch. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries'  ex- 
ploratory fishing  program  has  produced  ex- 
rellent  results  in  the  past.  It  should  be 
broadened  and  strengthened  In  order  to  lo- 
cate new  and  unused  stocks.  Congress 
should  provide  the  Bureau  with  funds  for 
new  research  vessels,  to  cover  our  present 
fishing  grounds  more  thoroughly  and  to  ex- 
plore more  distant  oceans. 

Congress  should  also  support  research  on 
new  equipment  for  the  fisheries.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  proposed  program  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  build  two  new 
portable  food  Irradiators,  machines  which 
destroy  bacteria  In  food  through  low-level 
radiation  and  allow  it  to  be  kept  fresh  at 
room  temperature  at  long  periods  of  time. 
Perfection  of  such  equipment  would  help 
solve  the  present  problem  of  extensive 
spoilage. 

It  would  thereby  create  large  new  markets 
for  fresh  flsh  In  areas  of  the  country  distant 
from  the  oceans.  The  funds  for  this  program 
win,  I  hope,  be  approved  by  Congress  this 
year. 

4.  Strengthen  State  commercial  fisheries 
programs  by  a  system  of  Federal  matching 
grants. 

state  assistance  is  needed  particularly  for 
research  in  conservation,  and  In  onshore 
waters,  where  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  does  little  work.  A  worthwhile  bill 
to  give  assistance  to  the  State  fishing  groups 
has  already  been  Introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Alaska,  Senator  Gruzning.  and  I  hope 
hearings  on  it  will  be  reopened. 

5.  Construction  of  a  modern  stern-chute 
factory  trawler  for  processing  flsh  at  sea. 

There  Is  at  the  present  time  a  bill  before 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  build  a  modern, 
stern-chute  trawler  and  factory  ship  for  re- 
search ptirposes.  No  such  fishing  vessel  has 
ever  been  built  In  an  American  shipyard. 
Yet,  if  our  fishermen  hope  to  com{>ete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  foreign  fleets,  they  must 
have  larger,  more  modern  vessels  of  this  type. 
The  proposed  vessel  to  be  operated  by  the 
Bureau  would  carry  the  most  modern  freez- 
ing, filleting,  canning,  and  other  machinery 
aboard  for  processing  flsh  at  sea.  It  would 
give  both  the  American  fishermen  and  boat- 
yards an  economical  laboratory  in  which  to 
test  and  evaluate  advanced  fishing  methods. 

A  bill  to  construct  this  trawler  for  opera- 
tion in  the  Bering  Sea  and  northern  Pacific 
Ocean  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
my  colleague  from  Washington,  Senator  Mac- 
NT7SON.  I  would  hope  amendment  would  be 
in  order  to  permit  the  vessel  to  operate  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  well. 

6.  Approval  of  fish  protein  for  domestic 
consumption  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Our  fishing  industry  can  play  a  vital  part 
in  the  worldwide  battle  against  hunger.  In 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  the 
most  critical  health  problem  Is  protein  mal- 
nutrition.   ThU  Is  a  disease  which  affects  an 

estimated  600  million  people— 1  of  every  4 

on  this  planet. 

The  means  to  alleviate  this  problem  lie  in 
the  seas  off  the  nations  of  Africa.  Asia  and 
.South  America.  While  almost  all  these  na- 
tions are  within  easy  reach  of  the  oceans, 
with  few  exceptions,  none  have  developed 
modern  fishing  industries.  They  lack  the 
capital  and  the  technical  know-how.  Many 
of  these  countries  are  In  tropical  climates, 
but  they  have  no  method  of  preserving  fish 
and  consequently  cannot  use  them  to  feed 


the  people.  Lake  Chad  In  Nigeria,  for  ex- 
ample, contains  sufficient  fish  to  supply  the 
entire  country.  They  spoil,  however,  even 
before  they  are  brought  ashore. 

The  nation  that  can  catch  fish  off  the 
shores  of  these  countries,  process  them,  and 
make  them  available  to  the  people  cheaply 
will  have  tapped  major  new  markets  and  also 
created  a  strong  weapon  In  the  cold  war. 
Russia,  through  its  trawler-factory  ships  has 
the  means  to  do  this  We  do  not.  We  do, 
however,  have  one  advantage:  That  there  has 
been  developed,  in  this  country,  the  means 
to  manufacture  from  flsh  an  Inexpensive, 
high-protein  food  additive  called  fish  protein. 
A  few  cents  worth  of  this  powder  added  dally 
to  a  person's  diet  can  svipply  him  with  all 
his  protein  needs.  Fish  protein  can  be  pro- 
duced for  as  little  as  15  cents  a  pound,  and 
can  be  stored  indefinitely  in  any  climate 
without  Epoiling. 

The  valvie  of  American  fish  protein  has 
been  established  in  feeding  experiments 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  has  achieved 
a  clear  lead  in  this  field  by  developing  a 
finished,  tested  product  ready  for  large-scale 
manufacture.  This  product  is  of  great  po- 
tential benefit  to  our  fisheries.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  modern  technology 
can  do  for  the  fishing  industry. 

Full  promotion  of  fish  protein,  however, 
has  been  hindered  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  ruling  that,  for  esthetic  rea- 
sons. It  cannot  be  sold  In  the  United  States 
for  human  consumption 

This  decision  has  been  discussed  on  this 
floor  previously  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Senators.  incUiding  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
.■^achusetts.  Mr  Saltonstall,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr,  Pell, 
This  Is  a  shortsighted  decision  and  does  not 
represent,  to  our  thinking,  the  type  of  co- 
operation which  the  Industry  should  receive 
from  the  Government  when  It  has  made  a 
significant  breakthrough  in  new  products 
and  technology.  A  hearing  will  be  held  on 
this  problem  In  the  near  future  and  I  hope 
that  fish  protein  concentrate  will,  as  a  re- 
sult, gain  approval  on  Its  own  merit. 

7.  Construction  of  a  pilot  plant  for  manu- 
facture of  fish  protein  on  land  and  at  sea, 
aboard  ships. 

Congress  appropriated  $50,000  last  year  for 
a  worldwide  study  of  fish  protein  manufac- 
turing methods.  In  order  that  this  country 
may  receive  the  full  benefits  of  fish  protein, 
I  propose  Congress  appropriate  funds  to  set 
up  a  pilot  plant  operation  to  determine  the 
most  economical  way  of  producing  fish  pro- 
tein on  a  large  scale.  With  this  support,  we 
could  design  a  plant  to  manufacture  fish 
protein  at  sea  aboard  ships 

Once  this  Is  done.  I  hope  the  plant  can  be 
placed  aboard  a  surplus  freighter  and  sent 
to  produce  fish  protein  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  it  Is  needed.  Thus  the  United 
States  could  show  dramatically  its  deep  con- 
cern for  feeding  the  worlds  hungry  people. 
We  must,  however,  do  this  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Russians  can  easily  convert  the 
fish  meal  processing  machinery  aboard  their 
factory  ships  to  produce  fish  protein.  And 
we  know  that  they  are  already  working  to 
develop  a  fish  protein  manufacturing  process 
of  ihelr  own.  We  should  not  let  our  lead  in 
this  field  go  to  waste. 

Flsh  protein  has  received  the  support  of 
many  prominent  Government  officials.  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart 
Udall,  and  Director  of  Food  for  Peace.  George 
McGovern.  I  hope  my  col!eag\ies  in  Con- 
gress will  Join  me  in  supjxjrtlng  the  effective 
use  of  this  valuable  product. 

Recently,  the  Peace  Corps  received  re- 
quests from  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Togo,  for 
volunteers  with  expertise  in  the  fisheries.  A 
fisherman  from  my  hometown  of  Gloucester, 
Michael  Rugglero.  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial  Fisheries,   volunteered    to   help   the 


Corps  recruit  the  people  It  needed  for  this 
work.  The  interest  the  Peace  Corps  has 
shown  in  our  fishermen  indicates  to  me  that 
they  are  a  skilled  and  valuable  resource  to 
our  country — a  resource  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose.  They  were  the  first  conunercUd  workers 
in  the  United  States.  There  were  times 
when  only  their  skill  saved  the  early  settlers 
from  starvation.  They  still  represent  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  this  Nation,  providing  us 
with  a  valuable  food  product  and  showing 
the  needier  nations  of  the  world  the  way  to 
combat  hunger. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  in  this  field. 
We  can  begin  today  to  rehabUltate  our  fish- 
eries and  regain  our  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  benefits,  to  our 
economy  and  our  foreign  policy,  will  greatly 
exceed  the  costs. 

The  fishing  Industry,  through  300  years, 
has  often  faced  adversity.  Today,  another 
dawn  Is  breaking  I  hope  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  will  Join  me  In  giving  this  in- 
dustry the  assistance  It  so  richly  deserves. 


ALTERATION.  MAINTENANCE,  AND 
REPAIR  OP  CERTAIN  GOVERN- 
MENT BUILDINGS  AND  PROPER- 
TIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  altera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair  of  Gov- 
ernment buildings  and  property  under 
lease  or  concession  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Government-owned  airports 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Adminis- 
trator, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  request- 
ing this  proposed  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recxjrd. 

The  bill  'S.  629)  to  provide  for  the 
alteration,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
Goverrunent  buildings  and  property  un- 
der lease  or  concession  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  op>eration  and 
maintenance  of  Grovernment -owned  air- 
ports under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  for  other  purpyoses,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  January  14,  1963. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsrotNT:  It  Is  requested  that 
the  attached  proposed  bill  to  provide  for 
the  alteration,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
Government  buildings  and  property  under 
lease  or  concession  contracts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  Government -owned  airports  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be  Introduced  In  the  Senate  at  your 
earliest   convenience. 

This  proposal  would  grant  specific  au- 
thority to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  include  in  lease  or  con- 
cession contracts,  provisions  for  the  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  alteration  oi  Govern- 
ment btilldlngs  and  properties  by  the 
grantee,  lessee,  or  permittee  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  321  of  the  act 
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of  June   30,    1032    (47   Stat.    412;    40   U.S.C. 
303(b)).    Tnat  section  reads  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  law.  the  leasing  of  buildings  and  prop- 
erties of  the  United  States  shall  be  for  money 
consideration  only,  and  there  shall  not  be 
Included  In  the  lease  any  provision  for  the 
alteration,  repair  or  Improvement  of  such 
buildings  or  properties  as  a  part  of  the 
consideration  for  the  rental  to  be  paid  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  the  same.  The 
moneys  derived  from  such  rentals  shall  be 
deposited  and  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

The  need  for  specific  legislative  authority 
for  this  purpose  stems  from  a  decision  of 
the  Comptroller  General  No.  B-125035,  dated 
February  1,  1962,  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. That  decision,  which  was  based  on 
an  interpretation  of  the  above-quoted  sec- 
tion, held  that  Department  of  Interior  con- 
cession agreements  were  leases  within  the 
meaning  of  section  303(b)  and  that,  there- 
fore, inclusion  of  provisions  in  such  agree- 
ments for  the  alteration,  repair,  or  im- 
provement of  Federal  property  by  the 
concessioners  was  unlawful  (Congress  re- 
moved the  impact  of  this  decision  as  it  relates 
to  the  Department  of  Interior  by  enactment 
of  Public  Law  87-608 ) . 

The  Comptroller  Generals  decision  has 
cast  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  some  of  our 
lease  and  concession  agreements  entered  Into 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  two 
Washington  airports.  Throughout  the  20 
years  of  operations  at  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  this  Agency  has  entered  into 
a  number  of  leases  and  concession  agree- 
ments which  call  for  substantial  investment 
by  the  tenants  and  concessionaires  in  im- 
provements, alterations,  and  repairs  to  the 
airport  property  which  they  occupy.  The 
same  arrangements  are  used  at  the  new  air- 
port. Rates,  fees,  and  charges  at  the  airports 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  contribution, 
in  varying  degrees,  of  alteration,  repair  and 
improvement  by  tenants  and  concessionaires. 
If  such  provisions  are  held  invalid  and  the 
Agency  required  to  perform  these  functions, 
substantial  Increase  in  appropriations  would 
be  required.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
tenants  and  concessionaires  would  gain  a 
substantial  windfall  by  being  relieved  of  the 
obligation  to  repair,  alter,  maintain,  and 
improve  the  property  occupied. 

Section  303(b).  like  other  sections  of  the 
Economy  Act,  reflects  Congress'  concern, 
among  other  things,  that  appropriations  to 
the  various  agencies  not  be  augmented  by 
administrative  devices.  This  policy  consid- 
eration loses  much  of  its  force,  however, 
when  applied  to  revenue  producing  activities 
under  the  control  of  Government  agencies. 
In  Its  operation  of  the  two  Washington  air- 
ports. It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Agency 
to  manage  the  properties  In  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner  to  the  end  that  the 
airports  are  financially  self-sufficient.  These 
airports,  being  essentially  business  enter- 
prises, require  the  application  of  business 
practices  in  their  management.  In  business, 
It  Is  quite  common  for  the  lessee  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  alteration,  repair,  and 
Improvement  of  the  premises.  Leased 
premises  are  constantly  remodeled,  altered  or 
Improved  to  Increase  the  lessee's  revenue 
or  meet  competition.  The  lessee,  who  must 
make  these  decisions.  Is  best  equipped  to 
carry  them  out.  Furthermore,  the  adminis- 
trative overhead  costs  to  the  Government  are 
substantially  reduced  when  responsibility  for 
such  work  is  undertaken  by  the  lessee. 
Therefore,  while  the  revenue  from  conces- 
sions may  be  less  if  repairs  and  alterations 
are  assumed  by  the  lessee,  any  loss  in  reve- 
nue will  be  offset  by  reduction  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's expenditures  and  other  savings  in 
operating  costs. 

Finsdly,  we  believe  that  placing  responsi- 
bility upon  lessees  for  the  maintenance,  re- 


pair, and  alteration  of  leased  space  provides 
an  added  Incentive  for  the  exercise  of  greater 
care  by  the  lessee  in  the  use  and  treatment 
of  the  premises.  In  the  long  run,  this  be- 
comes a  significant  factor  in  reducing  oper- 
ating costs  and  protecting  the  value  of  the 
capital  Investment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely. 

N  E.  Halaby. 
Administrator. 


OPERATION  OF  CERTAIN  CONCES- 
SIONS AT  THE  WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1030.  1039  •,  in  order  to 
increase  the  periods  for  which  agree- 
ments for  the  operation  of  certain  con- 
cessions may  be  granted  at  the  Washing- 
ton National  Airport,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  630)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  9.  1940  i54  Stat.  1030.  1039  >,  in 
order  to  increase  the  periods  for  which 
agreements  for  the  operation  of  certain 
concessions  may  be  granted  at  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson 
is  as  follows : 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  14.  1963. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  requested  that 
the  attached  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the 
act  of  October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1030.  1039), 
in  order  to  Increase  the  periods  for  which 
agreements  for  the  operation  of  certain  con- 
cessions may  be  granted  at  the  Washington 
National  Airport,  and  for  other  purposes," 
be  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

This  propcsal  would  amend  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1940  to  exempt 
from  the  5-year  lease  limitation,  concessions 
at  Washington  National  Airport  involving 
construction  or  Installation  by  the  party 
contracting  with  the  Government  of  build- 
ings or  facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $50,000. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
the  same  authority  to  the  Agency  In  its 
administration  of  Washington  National  Air- 
port as  it  now  possesses  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  international  airport 
at  Chantilly,  Va.  Enactment  of  tills  legis- 
lation would  permit,  when  appropriate  and 
beneficial  to  the  Government,  the  Agency  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  proponents  de- 
signed to  meet  common  requirements  at  both 
^irports  which  can  best  be  performed 
through  the  Investment  of  private  capital. 

In  certain  cases,  private  financing  clearly 
appears  to  be  the  best  method  to  provide 
additional  important  facilities  needed  to 
meet  the  increasing  business  generated  at 
the  airport.  This  proposal  would  permit  the 
long-term  leases  necessary  to  interest  poten- 
tial investors  in  making  a  major  capital  in- 


vestment for  permanent  construction  of 
buildings  of  substantial  value. 

Example  of  areas  in  which  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  have  longer  leases  than  are 
now  permitted  are  rental  car  maintenance 
buildings,  inflight  food  commissary  build- 
ings, or  a  hotel  which  require  capital  invest- 
ment  total!:- g   upward   of  a   million  dollars. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  method 
of  financing  is  bring  used  more  and  more 
frequently  by  'eclxUg  airports  throughout 
the  country  as  a  means  of  providing  vitally 
needed  physical  facilities  to  meet  a  wide  va- 
riety of  airport  needs.  This  method  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  such  essential  facili- 
ties through  private  flnancing,  thus  conserv- 
ing badly  needed  tax  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses and  also  reducing  the  amount  of  bond 
money  required  to  develop  a  thoroughly  op- 
erational airport.  Such  arrangements  nor- 
mally provide  that  the  physical  facility  con- 
structed by  these  potential  Investors  become 
the  property  of  the  airport  at  the  end  of  the 
specified  lease  period  which  is  sufficient  to 
allow  for  amortization  of  the  investment. 

This  Is  the  method  which  was  recently 
used  by  the  FAA  to  provide  hotel  facilities 
at  the  new  international  airport.  Under  the 
terms  of  our  contract,  the  successful  pro- 
ponent agrees  to  construct  a  200-room  hotel 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  $3  million. 

At  the  end  of  the  40-year  lease,  the  hotel 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  feel  that  Washington  National  Airport 
should  have  the  same  legislative  authority  to 
meet  certain  special  situations  where  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Goverimient 
and  the  taxpayers  to  utilize  private  financing 
to  secure  important  physical  facilities  re- 
quired in  connection  with  vital  airport  con- 
sumer services. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  number 
of  areas  In  which  the  Agency  could  utilize 
private  flnancing  at  Washington  National 
Airport  advantageously  to  develop  additional 
sources  of  revenue  to  offset  the  operating 
costs  of  the  airport.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, long-term  leases  are  required  since  ma- 
jor capital  investment  for  the  permanent 
construction  of  buildings  of  substantial 
value  is  necessary  to  undertake  these  new 
or  expanded  consumer  services. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  p.'-oposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely. 

N  E   Halaby. 
Administrator. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PERFORM- 
ANCE OF  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS 
AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  basic  au- 
thority for  the  performance  of  certain 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Administrator,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be   printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRE.SIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  631)  to  provide  basic  au- 
thority for  the  performance  of  certain 
fimctions  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Feseral   Aviation    Agency. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  14.  1963. 

Dear  Mr  President:  It  is  requested  that 
the  attached  proposed  bill  "To  provide  basic 
authority  for  the  performance  of  certain 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  provide  certain  goods  and  services  to 
Agency  employees  and  dependents  stationed 
In  Alaska  and  points  outside  the  continental 
United  States  which  are  necessary  and  not 
otherwise  available.  Specifically,  It  would 
provide  the  Administrator  with  authority  to 
( 1 )  furnish  emergency  medical  services  and 
supplies:  (2)  purchase,  transport,  store,  and 
distribute  food  and  other  subsistence  sup- 
plies: (3)  establish,  maintain,  and  operate 
messing  facilities;  (4)  provide  motion  pic- 
tures for  recreation  and  training;  (5)  con- 
struct, repair,  alter,  equip,  and  furnish  liv- 
ing and  working  quarters;  (6)  reimburse 
Agency  employees  for  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine and  other  supplies  furnished  by  them  In 
emergencies  for  the  temporary  relief  of  dis- 
tressed persons. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  remedial 
in  nature  and  would.  If  enacted,  provide  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
with  specific  legislative  authority  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  It  is  remedial  In 
nature  because  similar  authority  was  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  Public  Law 
390,  81st  Congress  (63  Stat  907),  and  dele- 
gated by  the  Secretary  to  our  predecessor 
agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion. However.  Public  Law  390,  81st  Con- 
gress, was,  through  inadvertence,  not  in- 
corporated Into  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  and.  while  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Civil  Aeronautics  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  390,  81  Congress,  remained  In  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Since  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  390  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Agency  by  language  In  the 
annual  appropriation  acts. 

The  proposal  differs  from  Public  Law  390. 
81st  Congress.  In  that  It  is  condensed.  Rep- 
etitious matter  and  authorities  which  are 
otherwise  available  to  the  Administrator 
have  been  deleted.  For  example,  the  Admin- 
istrator already  possesses  adequate  authority 
to  make  available  to  other  agencies  services, 
equipment  and  facilities  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  when  appropriate  (section  302(k)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act).  Therefore,  all 
provisions  relating  to  this  subject  In  Public 
Law  390,  81st  Congress  have  been  deleted. 
In  addition,  the  piirase  "in  remote  localities" 
appearing  In  paragraphs  "(d)."  "(e),"  and 
"(f)"  of  Public  Law  390  has  been  omitted. 
We  consider  this  phrase  superfluous  since  the 
services  would  be  provided  only  where  they 
are  "not  otherwise  available."  The  provisos 
of  "(b)"  and  "(c)"  calling  for  reports  to  the 
Congress  have  likewise  been  omitted,  con- 
sistently with  the  congressional  Intent  ex- 
pressed In  Public  Law  706,  83d  ConRres-;  (68 
Stat.  966). 

In  exercising  his  authority  under  (b)(5) 
of  the  proposed  bill,  the  Administrator  would 
continue  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  existing  capabilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  awarding  contracts 
for  the  performance  of  construction  services 
so  as  to  avoid  duplicating  existing  engineer- 
ing  and  construction  capability  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 


the  administration's  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely. 

N.  E    Halabt. 
Admiiiistrator 


PROHIBITION  OF  LOCATION  OF 
CHANCERIES  OF  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS IN  CERTAIN  RESIDEN- 
TIAL AREAS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  location  of  chancer- 
ies or  other  business  oflHces  of  foreign 
governments  in  certam  residential  areas 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  legislation  on  this  subject  which 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate  last  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill — after  the 
date  of  its  enactment — no  foreign  gov- 
ei-nment  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
struct, alter,  repair,  convert,  or  occupy 
any  building  for  use  as  a  chancery, 
chancerj'  annex,  or  other  business  office 
on  any  land,  regardless  of  the  dat^  it  was 
acquired,  within  a  one-family  detached 
dwelling  residence  district,  except  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  U.S.  citizen  or  entity. 

The  bill  does  not  prohibit  a  foreign 
government  from  continuing  to  occupy 
any  building  which  is  currently  lawfully 
being  used  as  a  chancery,  chancery 
annex,  or  other  business  office;  nor  does 
it  prohibit  the  making  of  ordinary  re- 
pairs to  any  such  building.  In  addition, 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  have  a  retroactive  effect. 
Legally  authorized  construction  which 
has  actually  begun  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  states  that  its  provisions 
"shall  not  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  discriminate  against  any  foreign 
government  on  the  basis  of  the  race, 
color,  or  creed  of  any  of  its  citizens." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  because  I  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  the  encroachment  of  business 
establishments  in  residential  areas  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  For  a  number  of 
years  foreign  governments  have  been 
pennitted  to  locate  their  chanceries  in 
residential  areas  in  the  District,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  types  of  activities 
carried  on  by  these  chanceries  are  of  a 
commercial  nature  and  experience  has 
shown  that  they  tend  to  disrupt  quiet, 
residential  neighborhoods. 

The  zoning  regulations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  clearly  define  a  chancery  as 
"the  business  offices  of  the  chief  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment." Such  being  the  case,  in  my 
opinion,  foreign  governments  wishing  to 
locate  chanceries  or  other  business  offices 
in  Washington  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  building  and  zoning  regulations 
w^hich  apply  to  American  commercial  or 
business  establishments. 

Unfortunately,  however,  under  section 
8207  of  the  District  of  Columbia  zoning 
regulations,  a  foreign  government  may 
establish  a  chancery  or  other  business 
office  in  a  residential  area  by  obtaining 
a  so-called  variance  from  the  District 
Board    of    Zoning    Adjustment,    even 


though  there  h&s  been  no  clear  set  of 
criteria  for  grtinting  or  withholding  such 
variance.  I  do  not  think  this  situation 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.  As  long 
as  American  concerns  are  precluded 
from  locating  their  business  offices  in 
residential  areas  m  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  see  no  leason  why  foreign  gov- 
ernments should  not  be  placed  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  footing. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  believe  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  legislation  to  specify  in 
certain  terms  w  here  and  under  w'hat  con- 
ditions chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  may  be  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
future. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Fred- 
erick G.  Dutton  wrote  me  last  year: 

The  chancery  situation  in  Washington  has 
for  a  long  time  been  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory lor  all  parties  concerned. 

Moreover,  he  added: 

The  Department  of  State  would  wekv.ine 
an  equitable  and  reasonable  law  prohibit- 
ing the  future  construction  of  chanceries  In 
designated  residential  aresis  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

In  commenting  on  how  the  zoning 
regulations  should  be  amended,  Mr  Dut- 
ton said  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  State  was  that  areas  categorized  as 
one-family  detached  dwelling  residence 
districts  under  the  zoning  regulations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  closed 
to  all  future  construction  and  that  no 
more  variances  should  be  granted  for 
these  areas.  He  expressed  the  view, 
however,  that  future  chancery  construc- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  special  pur- 
pose and  commercial  districts,  but  that 
chanceries  should  be  permitted  in  cer- 
tain other  districts,  "provided  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  not  being  set  up  in 
areas  of  these  districts  which  are  already 
overcrowded  with  chanceries."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  favor  an  absolute 
restriction  on  the  location  of  chanceries 
in  all  residential  areas  because  they  feel 
it  would  serve  to  stabilize  zoning  in  those 
areas. 

I  believe  there  was  some  discussion  in 
the  Senate  last  year  regarding  the 
chancery  situation  in  Washington.  I  do 
not  feel  too  strongly  one  way  or  the 
other  about  the  method  which  should  be 
adopted  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  problem.  The  main  point,  in  my 
view,  is  that  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  ought  to  be  respected  by  pro- 
hibiting, insofar  as  is  practicable,  all 
foreign  governments  from  locating  their 
chanceries  or  other  business  offices  in 
residential  areas  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  at  an  early  date. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  646)  to  prohibit  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  or  other  business  of- 
fices of  foreign  governments  in  certain 
residential  areas  m  the  District  of 
Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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PAYMENT  OP  A  CLAIM  MADE  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  UNTT- 
ED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  payment  of  a 
claim  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Recced  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
January  11,  1963,  in  regard  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  647)  to  authorize  payment 
of  a  claim  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FuLBKiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwith- 
standing the  limitations  contained  In  the  Act 
of  October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1061) ,  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  claim  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland  for  Tarloxis  supplies  and  services 
furnished  by  the  British  Navy  in  1946  to  the 
United  States  Navy  in  the  sum  of  3,336 
pounds,  16  shillings,  and  5  pence  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  timely  filed. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  pay  this  claim  out  of  Navy  appropria- 
tions otherwise  available  for  the  payment  of 
such  claims. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fxtlbright 
is  as  follows: 

Dkpabtmznt  of  the  Navt, 

Omcx  or  the  Secrxtart, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  11, 1963. 
The  P«Esn>EMT  or  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dbak  Ms.  PBEsnnKT:  There  is  en- 
closed a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
authorize  payment  of  a  claim  made  by  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  EUngdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland." 

FDBFOSX   or  THE   LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  at  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  authorise  payment  for  supplies  and 
services  furnished  by  the  British  Navy  to 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  1946  in  the  amount  of 
3,336  pounds,  16  shillings,  and  5  pence. 
This  claim  was  forwarded  by  the  British 
Navy  to  the  U.S.  Navy  Regional  Accounting 
Office.  Washington.  D.C.  in  July  1951,  weU 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute 
of  llsaitatlons.  Additional  substantiation 
was  required  and  further  correspondenoe 
took  place  between  the  British  Admiralty 
and  the  UJS.  Navy  Regional  Accoiintlng  Of- 
fice.     It   was   not  until   December    17,    195». 


that  the  U.S.  Navy  Regional  Accounting  Office 
Skdmlnlstratlvely  approved  the  claim  and 
forwarded  It  for  payment  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

On  February  19.  1960,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  denied  the  claim  on  the 
ground  that  It  had  not  been  received  in 
that  Office  within  the  10-year  statute  of  lim- 
itations contained  in  the  act  of  October  9, 
1940  (54  Stat.  1061).  The  authority  which 
this  proposal  would  provide  Is  needed  to 
permit  payment  of  a  Just  obligation  on  the 
pfu-t  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    »ATA 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  this  legis- 
lation at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  will 
be  99,343.10  which  would  be  charged  to 
appropriation  17M804,  "Maintenance  and  op- 
eration, Navy  successor  account";  therefore, 
current  appropriations  will  not  be  used. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  proposal  for  ,the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  B.  Fat,  Jr  . 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO  MAKE 
THE  BIRTHDAY  OP  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  make  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln a  legal  holiday.  I  had  contemplated 
introducing  the  bill — which  I  introduce 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky — which,  inci- 
dentally, was  the  birthplace  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senators  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk 
and  Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  and  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] — before 
now,  because  of  our  interest  in  having 
the  12th  of  February,  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  made  a  legal  holiday. 
The  vote  on  the  rules  motion  was  taken 
this  afternoon;  and  perhaps  It  Is  Just  as 
well  that  the  bill  is  introduced  now.  in  a 
kind  of  s3mibolic  sense. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  is  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. I  think  most  Aniericans  would 
be  Eonazed  to  learn  that  Lincoln's  birth- 
day is  not  a  Federal  legal  holiday.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  be.  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
one  of  the  really  supreme  characters  and 
Presidents  of  our  Nation,  and  one  of  the 
most  luminous  figures  in  the  world, 
whose  influence  has  come  down  to  us  for 
over  a  century;  and  through  the  ages  he 
will  go  down  as  an  American  in  whom 
Americans  take  greatest  pride,  and  by 
whom  they  are  inspired  for  the  sanctity 
of  our  Union,  for  its  humanitarianlsm, 
for  its  strength,  for  its  justice,  and  for 
its  determination  to  maintain  the  peace, 
with  honor  and  individual  dignity  for  all 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  bill,  with  bipartisan  sponsorship, 
will  be  passed  by  the  Congress,  with  the 
result  that  what  most  Americans  now 
think  to  be  the  case  will  actually  be- 
come the  case,  in  law — to  wit,  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12. 
will  be  a  legal  holiday  each  year.       » 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  648)  making  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  a  legal  holiday,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  remain  at  the  desk 
for  10  days  to  afford  my  colleagues  an 
opportunity  to  cosponsor  the  legislation. 

Federal  financial  assistance  to  cities 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  necessary 
sewage  treatment  plants  is  an  important 
and  significant  feature  of  a  well-roimded 
Federal  water  pollution  control  program. 
Such  Federal  inducement  to  spur  cities 
to  undertake  needed  construction  is  fully 
consonant  with  Federal  aims  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  restoration  and  consei-v- 
ing  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  water 
supplies. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munities is  certainly  heartening.  En- 
couraging progress  is  being  recorded. 
The  full  potential  of  this  stimulatory 
program  is  not  being  realized,  however, 
in  the  case  of  our  larger  cities.  As  pres- 
ently authorized,  a  grant  for  a  single 
project  may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
reasonable  construction  cost  or  $600,- 
000,  whichever  is  less.  In  the  case  of  a 
joint  project  in  which  several  commu- 
nities participate  the  ceiling  is  $2,- 
400,000.  These  ceiling  limitations  are 
unrealistic  when  applied  to  the  con- 
siderably greater  expenditures  which  a 
larger  city  must  bear  in  Installing  neces- 
sary treatment  works.  In  application, 
they  approximate  as  little  or  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  costs  involved  and  thus 
they  fail  to  achieve  what  is  at  once  a 
primary  and  necessary  objective  in  ef- 
forts to  control  water  pollution.  The 
bill,  which  I  introduce  today,  would  bring 
these  amounts  more  in  line  with  the 
equities  and  purposes  involved  by  in- 
creasing the  single  project  grant  maxi- 
mum to  $1  million  and  the  joint  project 
combined  grants  maYimum  to  $4  million. 

An  even  more  excessive  financial  bur- 
den confronts  our  older  established 
cities.  They  are  currently  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  separating  their  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewers.  The 
reserve  capacity  provided  in  their  treat- 
ment plants  to  handle  periodic  storm 
water  runoffs  is  presently  not  even 
adequate  to  properly  process  sanitary 
sewage  alone.  Consequently,  after  a 
rainfall  large  overflows  of  these  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  wastes  are  di- 
verted from  entering  the  treatment 
plants  and  are  discharged  raw  without 
any  treatment  to  the  streams. 

The  harmful  effects  of  these  periodic 
doses  of  concentrated  pollutants  are  felt 
not  only  in  the  adjoining  vicinity  bit 
also  far  downstream.  Interferences  with 
many  legitimate  uses  of  water  result. 
Obviously  body  contact  water  pursuits 
are  out  of  the  question  In  such  situations 


and  closed  bathing  beaches  serve  as  a 
forceful  reminder  that  the  quality  of 
the  water  is  severely  impaired. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  separation  of 
these  combined  collection  systems  r''- 
quires  huge  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
the  communities.  In  order  to  encourage 
and  assist  these  hard-pressed  cities,  my 
bill  would  provide  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation to  the  extent  of  30  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  reasonable  costs 
and  would  authorize  appropriation  c' 
$100  million  annually  from  which  these 
grants  would  be  made. 

In  the  previous  Congress.  I  presented 
a  proposal  to  provide  for  more  effective 
utilization  of  certain  Federal  grants  by 
encouraging  better  coordinated  local 
review  of  State  and  local  applications. 
This  proposal  is  effectively  advanced  in 
a  provision  of  my  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize an  additional  10-percent  grant  to 
be  made  for  those  projects  that  are 
certified  by  an  official  State,  regional, 
or  metropolitan  planning  agency  as  be- 
ing in  conformity  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  development.  The  grave  errors 
of  our  past  practices  in  metropolitan 
development  that  now  arise  to  haunt  us 
in  the  form  of  blighted  areas  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  repeated;  by  no  means 
should  Federal  funds  be  permitted  to 
contribute  to  their  perpetuation. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
individual  citizen  is  aware  of  the  needs 
for  preventing  and  controlling  water  pol- 
lution. In  order  Xo  assist  him  in  his 
willingness  and  desire  to  avoid  contrib- 
uting to  bad  pollution  practices  and  to 
deter  those  who  willingly  pursue  such 
deleterious  practices,  authority  is  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  setting  forth 
standards  of  quality  necessary  for  all 
legitimate  water  uses  to  be  applicable  to 
interstate  or  navigable  waters  and  the 
type,  strength,  or  volume  of  matter 
which  may  be  permissibly  discharged 
into  these  waters.  In  my  own  State, 
our  previously  abundant  shellfish-pro- 
ducing waters  have  been  immeasurably 
harmed  through  disposal  of  deleterious 
wastes.  The  economic  losses  that  have 
ensued  are  irreparable. 

The  responsibilities  in  regard  to  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  are  as  se- 
riously important  as  any  of  the  other 
considerable  responsibilities  now  residing 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  successful  and  effec- 
tive discharge  of  these  water  pollution 
control  responsibilities  must  in  no  way 
be  prevented  through  lack  of  adequate 
recognition  of  their  import.  For  this 
reason,  my  bill  would  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration as  a  direct  operating  arm  of  the 
Department.  The  potentialities  to  be 
realized  from  effective  water  pollution 
control  are  too  significant  and  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  too  serious  to  allow 
those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  programs  to  be  hindered  through 
lack  of  adequate  status  and  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  bill  <  S.  649 »  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  to  increase 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities  and 
others  for  the  separation  of  combined 
sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling, 
and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  or 
navigable  waters,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  HtrMPHREv),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  466 1  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  l(bi  thereof  the  foilowing  new  sub- 
section: 

"(C)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  positive  national  water  pollution  con- 
trol policy  of  keeping  waters  as  clean  as  jhds- 
slble  as  opposed  to  the  negative  policy  of 
attempting  to  use  the  full  capacity  of  such 
waters  for  waste  assimilation." 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  2  through  14  as  sec- 
tions 3  through  15.  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  1  the  following  new 
section: 

"FEDERAL    WATER    POLHTTION    CONTHOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  created  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (herein  referred  to  as  the 
•Administration' ) .  The  Administration  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  (herein  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
missioner'). The  Commissioner  shall  ad- 
minister this  Act  through  the  Administration 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Commissioner  and  such  other  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Administration  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  the  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Sec.  3  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
the  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
7  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$600,000,  "  and 
Inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "$1,000,000,". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  in  clatise  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  redesignated  section 
7  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,400,000," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000.". 

(c)  Such  redesignated  section  7  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  Inter- 
munlclpal  or  interstate  agency  for  separa- 
tion of  combined  sewers  which  carry  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste  Into 
any  waters  and  for  the  purpose  of  reports, 
plans,  and  specifications  In  connection  there- 
with. 

"Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations:  ( 1 )  No 
grant   shall    be    made    for   any   project  p\ir- 


suant  to  this  subsection  unless  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  storm  drainage  in  connec- 
tion therewith  shall  have  been  submitted 
by  the  applicant  to  the  appropriate  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  or  agencies 
and  to  the  Secretary  and  unless  such  proj- 
ect shall  have  been  approved  by  such  appro- 
priate State  water  pollution  control  agency 
or  agencies  and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless 
such  project  Is  Included  In  a  comprehensive 
program  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In 
an  amount  exceeding  30  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  (3)  no  grant  shall 
be  made  for  any  project  under  this  subsec- 
tion until  the  applicant  has  made  provision 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  assiu-lng 
proper  and  efficient  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  separated  sewers  after  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  thereof;  (4)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this  subsection  unless  such  project  Is  In  con- 
formity with  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  and  has  been  certified  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency  as 
entitled  to  priority  over  other  eligible  proj- 
ects on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well  as  water 
pollution  control  needs. 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
sum  of  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  sub- 
section. Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"The  provisions  of  subsections  (c),  (e). 
and  (f)  of  this  section  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  except  that  the 
proviso  contained  In  subsection  (c)  shall 
not    be   thus   applicable. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  by  10  per 
centum  for  any  project  which  has  been 
certified  to  him  by  an  ofBcial  State,  metro- 
politan, or  regional  planning  agency  em- 
powered under  State  or  local  laws  or  Inter- 
state compact  to  perform  metropolitan  or 
regional  planning  for  a  metropolitan  area 
which  has  been  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  and  within  which  the  assistance  Is 
to  be  used,  or  other  agency  or  Instrumentality 
designated  for  such  purposes  by  the  Governor 
(or  Governors  In  the  case  of  Interstate 
planning)  as  being  in  conformity  with  the 
comprehensive  plan  developed  or  In  process 
of  development  for  such  metropolitan  area." 
Sec.  4.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as 
section  9  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (1)  as  subsection  (J)  and  inserting 
after  subsection  (h)   the  following: 

"(I)  In  order  to  aid  in  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  Interstate 
or  navigable  waters  in  or  adjacent  to  any 
State  or  States  which  will  or  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  any  per- 
sons, and  to  protect  Industries  dependent  on 
clean  water  such  as  the  commercial  shell- 
fish and  fishing  industries,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  reasonable  nottce  and  public 
hearing  and  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  with  other  af- 
fected Federal,  State,  and  local  interests. 
Issue  regulations  setting  forth  (a)  stand- 
ards of  quality  to  be  applicable  to  such  In- 
terstate or  navigable  waters,  and  (b)  the 
type,  volume,  or  strength  of  matter  per- 
mitted to  be  discharged  directly  into  inter- 
state or  navigable  waters  or  reaching  such 
waters  after  discharge  Into  a  tributary  of 
such  waters.  Such  standards  of  quality  and 
of  matter  discharged  shall  be  based  on 
present  and  future  uses  of  Interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters  for  public  water  supplies,  prop- 
agation of  fish  and  aquatic  life  and  wlkl- 
Ufe,  recreational  purposes,  and  agrlcultiiral, 
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industrial,  and  other  legitimate  uses.  The 
alteration  of  the  physical,  chemical  or  bio- 
logical properties  of  such  Interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters  or  the  placing  of  matter  in 
such  waters  In  violation  of  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  subsection  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  public  nuisance  and  subject 
to  abatement  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
prevent  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  any  case  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  applicable." 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis   pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Mtjskie  is  as  follows : 
Section -bt-Section  Summary  of  the  Bilx 

Seetlon  1.  National  water  pollution  control 
policy:  Adds  new  subsection  (c)  stating  the 
act's  pnu-poee  to  establish  a  positive  national 
water  pollution  control  policy  of  keeping 
waters  as  clean  as  possible  as  opposed  to  the 
negative  policy  of  attempting  to  use  the  full 
capacity  of  such  waters  for  waste  assimi- 
lation. 

Section  2.  Establishment  of  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration:  Renum- 
bers existing  sections  2  through  14  of  the  act 
as  sections  3  through  15.  respectively,  and 
inserts  a  new  section  2  creating  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  A  Commissioner  of  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  is  to  administer  the  act 
through  the  Administration  under  tlie  sufjer- 
vision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  Commissioner  and 
otlMr  required  staff  are  to  be  provided  from 
the  personnel  of  the  Department. 

Section  3.  Waste  treatment  plant  coiistruc- 
tlon  grants  and  grants  for  separation  of  com- 
bined storm  water  and  sewage  systems :  Sub- 
section (a)  provides  for  increasing  the  dollar 
ceiling  limitation  on  any  grant  for  a  single 
waste  treatment  plant  construction  project 
from  $600,000  to  •!  million. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  increasing  the 
dollar  ceiling  UmlUtion  on  a  grant  for  a 
project  which  will  serve  more  than  one  mu- 
nicipality from  $2,400,000  to  $4  million. 

Subsection  (c)  adds  new  subsections  (g) 
and  (h) .  the  former  providing  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  assist  municipalities  in 
the  separation  of  combined  sewers  which 
carry  both  storm  water  and  sewage  or  other 
wastes  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  30  percent 
of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  of  the  con- 
struction. Authorizes  appropriation  of  $1 
million  per  fiscal  year  for  this  purpose.  Pro- 
visions for  allocation  and  payment  of  grant 
funds  and  applicability  of  Davis-Bacon  Act 
provisions  now  pertaining  to  waste  treatment 
plant  construction  projects  are  made  appli- 
cable to  the  new  grants  program. 

The  new  subsection  (h)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  Increase  by  10  percent  the 
amount  of  a  grant  for  any  project  which  has 
been  certified  to  him  by  an  official  State, 
metropolitan,  or  regional  planning  agency 
as  conforming  to  a  comprehensive  plan  de- 
veloped or  In  process  of  development  for  the 
metropolitan  area  wherein  the  project  is 
being  requested. 

Section  4.  Standards  of  quality  and 
matter  discharged:  Redesignates  subsection 
(1)  of  the  redesignated  section  9  as  subsec- 
tion (J)  and  Inserts  a  new  subsection  (I) 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  regu- 
lations, after  reasonable  notice  and  public 
hearing,  setting  forth  (a)  standards  of  qual- 
ity to  be  applicable  to  Interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters  and  (b)  the  type,  volume,  or 
strength  of  matter  permitted  to  be  discharged 
into  these  waters  or  a  tributary  of  such 
waters.  The  standards  are  to  be  based  on 
present  and  future  uses  of  interstate  or 
navigable  waters  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  and 
wildlife,  recreational  piirposes  and  agricul- 
tural, Industrial,  and  other  legitimate  uses. 


The  alteration  of  the  physical,  chemical,  or 
biological  properties  of  these  waters  by  acts 
in  violation  of  the  Secretary's  regulations  are 
declared  a  public  nuisance  and  subject  to 
abatement  under  the  section's  enforcement 
provisions.  The  applicability  of  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  to  any  case  where  they  would 
otherwise  be  applicable  is  not  to  be  prevented 
by  this  subsection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie]  introduced 
amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  proposed  legislation,  since  I  have 
been  sponsoring  such  legislation  in  the 
past  together  with  Representative 
Blatnik. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  have  cleared  this  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  —  MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  'H. 
DOC.  NO.  55" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  message  on  agriculture,  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  today,  has  been 
read  in  the  House.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  messa.qe  in  the  Senate  be  waived,  and 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Piesident  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.' 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  FILE  REPORT 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
now  in  the  process  of  preparing  its  re- 
port to  the  Senate  as  provided  in  Senate 
Resolution  359  of  the  87th  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  the  delays  involved  in  having 
the  committee  hearings  printed,  and  re- 
ceiving sufficient  data  to  complete  the 
report,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  be  granted  a  60-day  exten- 
sion in  submitting  its  report  to  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INCORPORATION  OP  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT  FOUNDATION— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  171)  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Foundation, 
introduced  by  me  on  January  14,  1963, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams]  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  "WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3,  which  would  confer  honor- 
ary citizenship  of  this  country  on  Win- 
ston Churchill,  of  Great  Britain.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senatoi-s  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Thruston  B.  Morton,  of  Kentucky, 
be  included  as  cosr>onsors  of  this  meas- 
ure the  next  time  it  is  printed.  I  am 
grateful  that  my  colleagues  have  joined 
in  this  propKjsal. 

Tht  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
courtesy. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS     OF     BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  48 »  to 
create  a  Standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  names  of  Senators 
Bible,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Moss, 
KucHEL,  Gruening.  and  Kefauver  be 
added  as  consponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  TO  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR   OF    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  resolution 
iS.  Res.  30)  granting  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  submitted  by  me  on  January 
15.  1963.  The  resolution  gives  full 
legislative  authority  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  there  are  31  cospon- 
sors  of  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Richard  D.  Fitzgibbon,  Jr.,  of  Missouri, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of 
Missouri,  for  the  term  of  4  years — recess 
appointment. 

Frank  Udofif,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  Maryland — recess 
appointment. 

Jack  T.  Stuart,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi, for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Rupert 
H.  Newcomb,  resigned. 
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On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Thui^ay.  February  7,  1963. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment wheUier  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE   OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TION   BY    COMMITTEE    ON    FOR- 
EIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
expiring  January  27,  1966,  and  until  his 
successor  has  been  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  WILDER- 
NESS   BILL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  hearings  on  S.  4,  the 
wilderness  bill,  have  been  set  for  Febru- 
ary 28  at  10  a.m.  at  room  3106,  New- 
Senate  OflBce  Building. 

S.  4  is  identical  to  the  wilderness  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  by  a 
78-to-8  vote.  Because  the  committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings  in  the  past,  per- 
sons w^ho  desire  to  appear  are  being 
asked  to  confine  themselves  to  new  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  measure  insofar  as 
that  is  possible. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AIKEN; 

Address  on  the  agricultural  program,  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before 
the  National  Limestone  Institute  on  Junu- 
arv  22,   1963. 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION  BY  RAIL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  more 
than  $20  billion  have  been  expended  on 
highway  construction.  Recent  rates  of 
expenditure  have  been  running  at  a  level 
of  about  $3  billion  annually. 

Despite  these  heavy  outlays,  traffic 
congestion  remains  a  serious  problem 
in  and  around  our  large  urban  centers. 
A  major  segment  of  our  transportation 
plant — the  railroad  industry — is  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  railroads  that  are 
obliged  to  operate  commuter  service  in 
metropolitan  areas. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  case  in  point. 
This  city  is  the  scene  of  a  1 -month-old 
experiment  to  determine  whether 
motorists  can  be  drawn  back  to  mass 
transportation  by  rail.  The  experiment 
is  to  run  for  1  year.  It  is  t)eing  con- 
ducted by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Commission  of  Massachusetts  un- 
der a  grant  of  $2.2  million  in  matching 
Federal  and  State  funds. 

For  many  years,  the  Boston  k  Maine 
Railroad  has  been  sustaining  heavy 
losses  in  its  passenger  operations.  These 
deficits  have  ranged  from  more  than 
$15  million,  in  1951,  to  $3.8  million,  in 
1962.  Boston  &  Maine  oflBcials  estimate 
that  last  year  the  railroad  sustained  a 
net  deficit  of  about  70  cents  for  each 
passenger  carried. 

Nevertheless,  the  railroad  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  experimental  pro- 
gram, and  is  applying  the  Federal -State 
grant  toward  a  reduction  of  30  percent 
in  fares  and  an  increase  in  service  of 
more  than  85  percent.  Funds  allocated 
to  the  railroad  will  not  permit  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  for  new  equipment  or 
capital  improvements. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  joining  in  a  test  that  rep- 
resents the  first  practical  effort  to 
determine  whether  motorists  can  be  per- 
suaded under  any  circumstances  to  help 
ease  highway  congestion,  by  using  mass 
transportation  facilities. 

The  first  results  of  the  Boston  ex- 
periment have  produced  increases  of 
from  13  to  20  percent  in  peak-hour 
passenger  volume  over  that  of  a  year 
ago.  These  results  do  not  permit  any 
conclusions  at  so  early  a  stage  in  the 
experiment.  But  even  before  the  pro- 
gram yields  enough  information  to  per- 
mit any  preliminary  judgments,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  its  birth  was  forced  by  a 
fundamental  anomaly  in  past  Govern- 
ment policy  on  transportation.  Since 
1951,  some  $500  million  of  Federal  funds 
have  been  poured  into  highway  construc- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  The  State  con- 
tribution has  been  much  larger.  Each 
new  mile  of  highway  has  added  to  urban 
traffic  congestion.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  induced  a  steady  attrition  in  pas- 
senger volume  and  revenues  of  urban 
mass  transportation  facilities.  Now.  in 
the  Boston  area,  it  has  necessitated  a 
joint  Federal-State  appropriation  of 
$10.2  million  to  determine  whether  any 
solution  can  be  found  to  problems  born 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  highway  spending  in 
Massachusetts  over  the  last  15  years. 

The  Implications  of  the  Boston  experi- 
ment go  far  beyond  the  State  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  They  are  significant,  not 
only  In  terms  of  the  transportation  needs 
of  urban  communities  throughout  the 
country;  they  bear  Importantly  on  such 
vital  national  requirements  as  an  effec- 
tive civil-defense  program,  for  if  the 
present  strangulation  of  urban  traffic 
arteries  Is  not  brought  closer  to  solu- 
tion, the  consequences,  in  the  event  of 
a  sudden  national  emergency  requiring 
rapid  dispersal  of  urban  populations, 
would  be  catastrophic. 


In  economic  terms,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  brook  a  continued  debilitation 
of  the  railroad  segment  of  our  national 
transEKjrtation  industry.  The  situation 
is  particularly  acute  in  New  England, 
where  the  railroad  plant  hsis  been  labor- 
ing under  deficit  burdens  that  have  put 
one  railroad  out  of  business  entirely,  and 
have  plunged  another  into  bankruptcy. 

The  Boston  commuter  experiment 
could  conceivably  end  by  proving  that 
lowered  fares  and  increased  service  can 
attract  more  riders  than  could  be  counted 
on  under  the  fare  and  service  schedules 
which  obtained  before  the  experiment 
began.  But  while  this  important  public 
objective  might  be  achieved,  there  will 
remain  a  question  as  to  whether  this 
service  can  be  supported  within  the 
framework  of  private  enterprise.  In  pos- 
ing this  question,  the  answer  to  which 
Is  vital  to  any  thoughtful  formulation  of 
effective  national  planning  on  problems 
of  urban  transportation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  highly  relevant  statement  is- 
sued by  the  president  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Benson, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  company's  agree- 
ment to  participate  in  the  Boston  com- 
muter experiment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Daniel  A.  Benson.  President, 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  will  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  In  the  mass  trans- 
portation demonstration.  The  outcome  of 
this  experiment  will  be  as  vital  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railrocul  as 
wejknow  It  will  be  to  the  community. 

j^B  aptly  noted  when  the  demonstration 
project  was  first  announced,  tiie  public  re- 
sponse to  tills  program  will  play  a  large  part 
in  determining  the  futtire  of  railroad  com- 
muting service  In  Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  to  receive  an  allo- 
cation of  $2,200,000  for  its  share  of  the  ex- 
perimental program.  Thl«  grant  will  not 
eliminate  the  BoEton  &  Maine's  passenger 
deficit,  nor  was  it  intended  that  It  should  do 
so.  The  Boston  ti  Maine  passenger  deficit, 
which  Is  a  matter  of  public  record,  is  running 
at  a  level  of  $3,800,000  for  the  year  1962.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Boston  &  Maine 
wUl  be  matching  the  Federal-State  grant  for 
the  mass  transit  experiment  with  a  very  large 
Investment  of  its  own. 

For  several  years,  passenger  traffic  has  been 
declining  in  direct  proportion  to  new  high- 
way construction.  In  the  first  6  months  of 
1962,  the  Boston  &  Maine  carried  2.851.524 
passengers,  or  117,630  less  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1961.  On  the  basis  of  total  reve- 
nues from  all  passenger  operations  in  the 
first  half  of  1962,  the  Boston  &  Maine  sus- 
tained an  average  loss  of  about  70  cents  for 
each  passenger  carried . 

No  privately  operated  enterprise  can  con- 
tinue to  incur  losses  of  this  magnitude  and 
expect  to  stay  in  bu£lness. 

If  rail  passenger  service  is  a  public  neces- 
sity that  cannot  be  supported  by  private 
enterprise  then  public  means  for  its  support 
wiU  have  to  be  found.  We  believe  this  is  the 
central  Issue  that  wUl  be  determined  by  the 
public  response  to  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  will  not  venture  a  pre- 
judgment on  the  effect  of  the  demonstration 
program  on  railroad  passenger  revenues. 

However,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  make  it  plain  that  if  passenger 
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revenue  losses  continue,  the  basic  needs  of 
financial  svirvlval  will  leave  the  Boston  & 
Maine  no  choice  but  to  consider  such  meas- 
ures as  are  open  to  It  to  divest  itself  of  Its 
passenger  deficit. 


Jamiary  31 


GENERAL  DE  GAULLE  AND  THE  UN- 
FAVORABLE BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
months  I  have  felt  that  the  problem  of 
our  continuing  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments — steady  loss  of  gold — was  be- 
coming a  problem  comparable  to  that  of 
adequate  resistance  against  Communist 
aggression. 

If  this  unfavorable  balance  continues, 
and  especially  when  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  obligations  we  have  in  Eu- 
rope which  must  be  honored  in  gold,  our 
currency,  and  therefore  our  economy, 
could  find  itself  in  very  serious  trouble 
indeed. 

Economics  and  politics  are  closely  en- 
twined. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  Brussels,  published  this  morning 
in  the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  The  article 
is  entitled  "De  Gaulle's  Push:  New  Cold 
War?",  and  was  written  by  Robert 
Estabrook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

De  Gaulle's  Push  :  New  Cold  War? 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

Brussels. — In  the  modern  history  of  na- 
tions there  Is  no  peacetime  parallel  for  the 
brutality  with  which  President  de  Gaulle 
blocked  British  entry  Into  the  European 
£k;onomlc  Community.  Frenchmen  secretly 
attracted  by  Gaulllst  grandeur  must  be  ap- 
palled by  the  calculated  slap  at  an  ally  which 
succored  Prance  during  the  dark  days  of 
war. 

Despite  French  prevarications  there  was 
no  great  gulf  In  the  negotiations.  They 
were  so  close  to  success,  as  a  high  French 
offlclal  acknowledged  In  a  candid  moment, 
that  De  Gaulle  had  to  stop  them.  Not- 
withstanding Britain's  past  Insularity  and 
tactical  mistakes,  her  wish  to  join  Europe 
is  genuine.  De  Gaulle's  veto  was  coldly 
C3mlcal. 

The  funereal  mood  here  derives  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  other  five  EEC  dele- 
gations saw  that  De  Gaulle  was  not  merely 
challenging  Britain.  He  is  challenging  the 
orientation  of  the  new  Europe — Ironically  in 
substantial  measure  the  creation  of  French- 
men— and  beyond  that  the  entire  concept 
of  the  Western  alliance  with  American 
participation. 

What  Is  remarkable  is  that  other  coun- 
tries went  so  far  in  resisting  De  Gaulle  and 
insisting  on  fixing  responsibility.  Even  tiny 
Luxembourg,  often  thought  to  be  economical- 
ly under  France's  thumb,  met  the  political 
challenge  emphatically.  The  plan  to  con- 
tinue close  consultation  with  Britain  is  no 
idle  gesttire. 

Since  World  War  11  Americans  have  grown 
used  to  having  their  way  In  Western  aCfalrs. 
It  shoclcs  our  pride  to  have  oiu-  grand  design 
disrupted  so  rudely.  De  Gaulle  has  as  much 
right  as  we  to  advance  his  objectives;  the 
difference  is  in  power  to  execute  them.  He 
relies  on  sheer  audacity,  stubborness  and  an 
Impenetrable  mystique. 

What,  then,  is  he  after?  His  Inspiration 
cannot  be  merely  pique  or  contempt  for  the 
Anglo-Saxons  although  his  contempt  (even 


for  his  own  countrymen)  is  enormous.  Nor 
can  it  be  solely  grandeur,  although  this 
surely  figures  prominently.  The  Qual 
d'Orsay  has  been  saying  privately  to  politi- 
cians that  DeGaulle  had  been  preparing  20 
years  for  ( 1 )  reunification  of  Germany, 
which  makes  the  Franco-German  tie  crucial, 
(2)  a  Slno-Sovlet  break,  and  (3)  a  show- 
down with  China  by  Western  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  acting  together. 

Add  to  this  the  report  in  the  Norwegian 
newspaper  Arbelterbladet  that  De  Gaulle 
envisages  a  sort  of  glorified  Rapackl  plan  of 
disengagement  with  reunification  of  a 
demilitarized  Germany  and  demilitarization 
of  Communist  countries  a£  well  as  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Thereby  he  would  roll  back  the 
Russians  and  Americans  too. 

This  may  be  overdrawn,  but  it  has  a  plaus- 
ible ring.  De  Gaulle  has  been  honeying  up 
to  the  Russians  and  might  have  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's encouragement.  More  surprising  is 
the  report  that  German  Chancellor  Adenauer 
has  assented  to  an  Idea  the  mere  mention 
of  which  ordinarily  would  cause  political 
fits.  But  conceivably  In  his  old  age 
Adenauer  has  been  seduced  by  hope  for 
reunification. 

Then  add  De  Gaulle's  efforts  to  cozy  up  to 
Spain  and  to  play  off  Denmark  against  Nor- 
way. His  purpose  could  be  to  complete  the 
wrecking  of  the  present  community  or  at 
least  split  the  political  opposition  to  his 
design  for  a  "European"  Europe. 

What  Is  wrong  is  not  the  notion  of  read- 
justment with  the  Russians,  which  perhaps 
has  been  rejected  too  automatically,  but  the 
thought  that  It  could  safely  be  built  around 
France  or  even  Germany  if"  the  latter  some- 
how consented.  Doctrinal  split  or  not, 
Khrushchev  is  still  a  Communist  eager  to 
profit  from  divisions  in  the  West. 

If  the  concept  of  Atlantic  partnership  Is 
to  withstand  De  Gaulle's  erosions,  additional 
impetus  is  needed.  It  Is  not  enough  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  the  European  community. 
The  NATO  multilateral  nuclear  force  could 
be  the  nucleus  of  venture  deci.-ions  and 
responsibility  with  the  Europeans. 

It  may  be  that  a  new  cold  war  with 
France  Is  ahead,  though  room  must  be 
left  for  De  Gaulle  to  change  his  mind.  Per- 
haps the  new  Europe  has  been  too  starry- 
eyed.  But  De  Gaulle  also  may  miscalculate 
profoundly  what  motivates  nations.  The 
deftness  with  which  we  play  our  own  role 
can  be  Instrumental. 

Our  friends  in  Europe  will  be  watching 
carefully  to  see  how  firmly  we  react.  Never 
have  diplomatic  skill,  clear  vision  about 
Western  alms  and  avoidance  of  foolish  lrrit.a- 
tlons  been  more  Important. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unaf^i- 
mous  consent  that  an  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  published  today,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  General  as  Prophet 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

General  de  Gaulle  has  made  it  quite  plain 
that  in  excluding  Britain  from  the  Common 
Market  he  means  to  cut  way  down  the  po- 
litical Influence  of  the  United  States  In  Eu- 
rope. We  shall  delude  ourselves  if  we  think 
his  action  is  a  mere  episode  which  will  be 
washed  away  by  the  stream  of  history. 

We  shall  delude  ourselves  also  If  we  regard 
the  general  as  a  relic  of  the  past,  say  as  an 
Imitation  Napoleon.  For  however  irritating 
he  may  be.  General  de  Gaulle  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  fool,  and  though  his  roots 
are  deep  in  the  past,  again  and  again  It  has 
been  shown  that  he  is  endowed  with  second- 
sight  about  the  future. 

He  Is  confronting  this  country  with  the 
need  to  make  a  difficult  and  momentous 
reappraisal   of   oiu:  postwar   foreign   policy 


as  it  has  been  developed  by  Roosevelt.  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy.  The  policy 
has  grown  out  of  the  demonstrated  fact  that 
In  the  First  World  War.  again  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  again  In  the  cold  war  the 
European  members  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity have  not  been  able  to  defend  them- 
selves without  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  what  brought  the  American  people 
out  of  their  historic  Isolation  and  took  them 
into  Europe  from  which  the  general  would 
now  wish  to  expel  them.  Why  does  he  wish 
to  exjjel  them?  No  doubt  in  part  because 
we  have  tiresome  habits  and  It  would  be 
more  agreeable  If  we  were  not  there  But 
the  substantial  reason  for  expelling  us  is 
that  In  the  Judcment  of  the  general  we 
are  at  the  end  of  that  postwar  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  the  de- 
fender and  the  banker  of  Western  Europe 

For   one   thing   the  Russian  menace  Is  no 
longer    he  assumes,  a  military  matter,  and 
even    if   it   is,    the   United   States   cannot    be 
relied   upon    to   risk    thermonuclear   war   for 
the  sake  of  a  European  Interest.     Moreover 
not  only  has  Western  Europe  recovered  but 
the  United  States  with  Its  heavily  mortgaged 
and    vulnerable   gold    reserves    is,    relatively 
speaking,  no  longer  the  paramount  economic 
power  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
Our  problem,   therefore,    is.   I   submit    to 
reappraise   our   ideas  and   our   policies   and 
to  readjust  them  to  the  passing  of  the  post- 
war era.     We  are  not  dealing  with  a  wicked 
man  who  can  be  or  should  be  slapped  down 
We  are  dealing.  I  believe,  with  a  prophetic 
man  who  Is  acting  as  if  the  future,  which 
is    probably    coming,    has    already    arrived 
Just  as  he  would  not  give  Britain  a  few  years 
to  readjust   its  ag-lculture  to   the   Common 
Market,  so  now  he  is  not  giving  us  the  time 
to  reappraise  and  revise  our  policies      What 
makes   him  so  difficult   Is  that   he  presents 
us  not  with  a  diplomatic  argument  but  with 
an  accomplished  fact.     It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that   this   has  often   been    the   one  effective 
way  to  make  people  change  their  minds. 

Thus,  while  It  is  true  that  the  post-war 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  defense  of 
Europe  is  bound  to  come  to  an  end.  there 
are  great  risks  in  bringing  this  about  so 
abruptly.  Americans  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
do  not  like  being  involved  in  Europe  There 
is  a  serious  risk,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, that  they  will  discount  too  quickly 
the  future  which  the  general  foresees.  The 
Mansfield  committee  report  is  a  signpost 
pointing  toward  withdrawal  and  Isolation. 

There  Is  a  serious  risk  also  that  such  an 
abrupt  turn  in  Europe  will  provoke  a  pro- 
tectionist reaction  in  'his  country.  With 
Europeans  holding  a  mortgage  on  such  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  dwindling  gold 
reserves,  a  reaction  would  be  only  too  easy 
to  start,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent many  undesirable  protectionist  meas- 
ures. France  and  the  rest  of  the  Common 
Market  countries  are  mistaken  If  they  think 
that  the  United  Ct.ites  can  oe  excluded  from 
European  affairs  and  that  at  the  same  time 
It  will  continue  to  provide  the  non-Com- 
munist world  with  its  reserve  currency. 
That  will  seem  to  a  host  of  Americans  a  lot 
more  trouble  than  It  Is  worth. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  how  Mos- 
cow will  react  to  the  violent  shaking  up  of 
the  We-.tern  Alliance.  I  hope  Mr.  Khru- 
schev  will  react  to  it  as  we  are  reacting  to 
the  violent  shaking  up  of  his  alliance  with 
Red  China — that  is  to  say.  by  oing  nothing 
about  It  except  perhaps  to  sit  back  ana 
enjoy  It. 

It  will  be  tempting  to  him.  of  course,  to 
do  .some  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  Community.  But  it  would  not 
b?  profitable  to  do  so.  For  nothing  that  is 
now  happening  in  Europe  changes  the  fact 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  made 
or  lo.st  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  tlie  United  States 
of  America. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Lippmann  wrote: 

However  trritattng  he  toaj  be,  Oenarai  de 
Gaulle  is  not  and  neTer  has  beem  a  fool. 

Later  on  Mr.  Lippmann  stated : 

Moreover,  not  only  has  Western  Europe  re- 
co\cred,  but  the  United  States,  with  Ita 
heavily  mortgaged  and  vtilnerable  gold  re- 
serves is,  relatively  speaking,  no  longer  the 
paramount  economic  power  that  It  was  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Lippmann  later  added: 

With  Europeans  holding  a  mortgage  on 
such  a  very  large  portion  of  our  dwindling 
gold  reserves,  a  reaction  would  tie  only  too 
easy  to  start,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
prevent  many  undesirable  protectionist 
measures.  France  and  the  Common  Market 
countries  are  mistaken  if  they  think  that  the 
United  States  can  be  excluded  from  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  that  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  continue  to  provide  the  non -Communist 
world  with  Its  reserve  currency. 

Surely  one  would  agree  with  this  wise 
statement. 

In  that  connection,  as  this  Nation  faces 
a  heavy  reduction  in  taxes,  along  with  a 
planned  heavy  deficit,  we  are  also  con- 
sidering a  larger  foreign-aid  program 
and  a  much  larger  defense  program.  In- 
asmuch as  both  of  the  latter  programs 
vitally  affect  our  problem  of  balance  of 
payments,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Defense  is  now  planning  major 
changes  in  our  defense  posture,  I  hope 
these  problems  can  be  correlated,  prior 
to  final  decision  as  to  appropriations  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  this  administration  will 
proceed  with  wisdom  and  restraint  in 
this  Increasingly  important  matter.  But 
I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  has  ever  heard  the  old 
American  saying:  "You  cannot  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too." 


RECOGNITION   OF    SENATORS 
Mr.     STENNIS.    Mr.    KUCHEL.    and 
other  Senators  rose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President^ — or  is 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  now  recognized? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
rules  the  Chair  must  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator first  addressing  the  Chair.  Some- 
times Senators  do  not  address  the  Chair. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Stenms]  is  now  recognized. 


CITATION  TO  SENATOR  LISTER  HILL 

ON  HIS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS  A 

U.S.  SENATOR 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague.  Senator  Lister  Hill,  has  ably 
.served  the  people  of  the  great  State  of 
Alabama  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

During  this  time  his  remarkable  work 
in  the  field  of  hospital  construction, 
eradication  of  mental  illness,  sickness, 
and  disease  has  been  as  a  t>eacon  on  a 
hill,  giving  light  where  there  was  dark- 
ness, giving  strength  where  there  was 
weakness,  and  restoring  health  and  hope 
w  here  there  was  illness  and  despair. 

On  this  special  occasion,  and  recog- 
nizing the  outstanding  achievements  by 
Senator  Hill  over  the  last  25  years,  the 
National  Committee  Against  Mental  Ill- 


ness presented  to  Senator  Hill  an  appro- 
priate citation  for  his  service. 

No  one  is  more  worthy  of  this  award 
and  recognition  than  Senator  Hill. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  invite 
my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  to  read  the 
citation  so  presented,  and  therefore,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  citation  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full  text  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Citation    to   Senator    Lister    Hill   on    His 
25th  Anniversary  as  a  U.S.  Senator 

Named  by  his  doctor  father  for  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  surgeons.  Lister  Hnx  has 
brought  new  lustre  to  that  revered  name  and 
and  has  won  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
medical  research  community  for  his  many 
legislative  contributions  to  the  never-ending 
fight  against  disease  and  premature  death. 

Above  and  beyond  this,  he  has  earned  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  millions  of  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life  for  his  espousal  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  brought  the  modern  hospital 
and  the  fruits  of  medical  research  increas- 
ingly within  the  reach  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate— the  aged,  the  indigent  and  the  rxiral 
people  formerly  deprived  of  the  benefit*  of 
modern  medicine.  It  is  a  simple  truth  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans  are 
alive  today  because  of  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  this  great  Eon  of  Alabama,  whose  life  pur- 
pose is  embodied  in  the  principle  that  our 
magnlflclent  democracy  is  only  as  strong  as 
its  weakest  link 

To  list  the  legislative  accomplishments  of 
Lister  Hill  m  the  fields  of  health,  education 
and  welfare  would  require  a  volume  In  itself. 
The  HUl-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act 
has  been  the  prime  force  over  the  past  17 
years  in  the  building  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hospital  beds  and  additional  rehabil- 
itation centers,  nursing  homes  and  diagnos- 
tic clinics.  The  Health  Research  Facilities 
Act  of  1956.  conceived  and  shepherded 
through  the  Congress  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  has  already  brought  into  be- 
ing hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  new  research 
laboratory  centers.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  which  Lister  Hill 
sponsored  in  the  Senate,  was  a  landmark  in 
legislative  history  in  that  it  signified  the  deep 
commitment  of  our  National  Government  to 
increased  support  of  higher  education  in  this 
country.  The  legislation  which  Senator  Hill 
sponsored  creating  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illneses  and  Health  has  revolution- 
ized the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  in  this 
country  and  has  been  hailed  by  psychiatric 
leaders  as  the  most  important  single  devel- 
opment in  the  history  of  our  care  of  the  men- 
tally ill  since  the  first  State  mental  hospital 
was  opened  in  Virginia  in  1773. 

While  these  and  many  other  legislative  ac- 
complishments have  been  of  vast  Importance, 
they  are  secondary  to  Lister  Hill's  great  role 
as  the  proponent  of  medical  research.  Known 
far  and  wide  as  the  "statesman  of  health," 
his  has  been  the  most  powerful  voice  during 
the  past  decade  in  increasing  medical  re- 
search appropriations  devoted  to  reducing 
the  toll  exacted  by  the  killers  and  cripplers 
which  sap  the  vitality  of  this  great  democ- 
racy. 

In  saluting  you  on  this,  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  your  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
know  In  our  hearts  that  the  best  part  of  the 
story  is  yet  to  unfold.  We  know  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  your  magniflclent  vision  and 
enormous  political  skill  will  lead  us  to  new 
victories  against  the  age-old  aflaictlons  which 
claim  more  than  l'^  million  American  lives 
each  year. 

You  have  written  a  glorious  page  in  the 
history  of  medical  research  and  you  have 
written  an  equally  impressive  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  the  U.S  Senate. 


We  know  that  children  not  yet  bom  wlU 
one  day  venerate  the  name  of  Lxsna  Rnj. 
for  rlaint  in  hla  righteous  wrath  and  leading 
the  Tictorious  fl^ht  a^inat  those  dlaeaaea 
which  have  aflUcted  xnanUnd  since  the  very 
beginning  of  recorded  time. 

National  Committee  Against 

Meittal  Illness. 
Mart  L>asker. 
Florence  Mahonet. 

Coch,airTnen, 
Mike  Gorman. 

Executive  DiTCctor. 
January  10,  1963. 


UJS.  SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  in  the  Capital  of  our  country  are 
100  outstanding  high  school  students. 
They,  together  with  two  outstanding  stu- 
dents from  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
participating  in  a  unique  program — the 
U.S.  Senate  youth  program. 

A  year  ago  the  Senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution establishing  a  UJS.  Senate  youth 
program.   The  resolution  provided : 

The  continued  vitality  of  our  Republic 
depends  in  part  on  the  intelUgent  under- 
standing of  our  political  processes  and  the 
functioning  of  our  National  Government  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  congratulate 
the  Senate  enough  in  causing  to  be 
brought  to  the  Capital  two  high  school 
students  from  each  State  in  the  Union 
chosen  in  accordance  with  an  examina- 
tion process  determined  by  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  in  each 
State,  and  gathered  here,  each  one  as- 
signed to  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  They 
are  attending  sessions  of  the  Senate,  lis- 
tening to  Senators,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt.  and 
participating  to  a  high  degree  in  a  proc- 
ess which  will  add  to  their  education  and 
to  their  active  Interest — indeed,  to  the 
active  interest  of  all  high  school  stu- 
dents— in  the  free  government  in  which 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  I  are  so 
proud  to  participate. 

I  am  glad  to  salute  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Poimdation,  which 
came  forward  and  said  it  would  under- 
UTite  the  cost  of  the  program.  Without 
such  assistance  the  program  would  not 
have  been  efifective.  The  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  which  has 
taken  part  in  the  determination  of  the 
program  this  week,  deserves  a  special 
meed  of  praise. 

I  rise  today  to  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  1  Mr.  Pell]  who  serve 
as  cochairmen  for  the  Senate  youth 
program.  But  equally  important,  as  one 
interested  in  the  program,  I  should  like 
to  salute  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  both  of 
whom,  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  which  our  resolution 
was  first  referred,  actively  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  this  week's  event. 
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I  single  out  also  Mr.  Randolph  Ap- 
person  Hearst,  the  head  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  and  Dr. 
Evron  M.  Kirkpatrlck.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 

It  warmed  the  heart  of  every  one  of 
those  high  school  students  to  see  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  together,  sit 
down  at  lunch  a  couple  of  days  ago  at 
one  of  the  unique  functions  that  have 
been  undertaken  this  week. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
agenda  for  the  UJS.  Senate  youth  pro- 
gram this  week  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  together  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  high  school  stu- 
dents who  are  participating. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agenda 
and  list  of  names  and  addresses  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.    Senate    Youth    Program,    Janxjart    27 
Through  February  1,  1963 

AGENDA 

Sunday,  January  27:  Arrival  throughout 
the  day  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Informal 
meetings  with  the  Senate  youth  program 
staff  in  the  hotel's  east  room. 

10  p.m.:  Lights  out. 

Monday,  January  28 

7:30  a.m.:    Group  picture  at  hotel. 

8  ajn.:  Breakfast  at  hotel  in  Chinese 
Room;  general  Instructions  and  Introduc- 
tions by  Ira  P.  Walsh,  Senate  youth  program 
director,  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  trustee.  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  Foundation;  Evron 
M.  Kirkpatrlck,  executive  director,  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

10:15  ajn.:  Buses  to  Capitol. 

10:30  ajn.:  Welcome  by  Senate  leadership 
In  Senator's  reception  room;  speakers  were 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchei.,  of  California; 
and  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

11  ajn.:  Tour  of  Senate  Chamber. 

12  noon:  Luncheon,  dining  room,  1202 
New  Senate  Ofnce  BuUdlng;  8i)eaker,  Pierre 
B.  O.  Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1:45  p.m.:  Visit  Supreme  Court,  East  Con- 
ference Room;  welcome  by  Justice  Byron  R. 
White. 

3:30  pjn.:  Visit  to  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives conducted  by  Representative  Ken 
Hechler,  of  West  Virginia;   welcome  by  the 
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Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  speaker,  Wil- 
liam M.  Miller,  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 

5:15  p.m. :  Buses  to  hotel. 

6:30  pjn.:  Dinner  at  hotel  in  Chinese 
Room;  speakers  were  Robert  Huckshorn,  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  in  Politics  Fac- 
ulty fellow,  with  the  Republican  National 
Committee;  James  Chubbuck,  program  offi- 
cer. Governmental  Affairs  Institute;  Ken- 
neth Olson,  American  Poaitical  Science  Asso- 
ciation congressional  fellow;  Royce  Hanson, 
Department  of  Government,  American  Uni- 
versity. 

8:30  to  10  p.m.:  Press  Interviews.  District 
of  Columbia  Rooms. 

11  p.m.:   Ugh ts  out.      j 

Tuesday,  JaHuary  29 
8  a.m.:  Breakfast  at  hotel  in  Chinese 
Room;  orientation  conducted  by  Stephen 
Horn,  legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchei;  Colgate  Prentice,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper; 
William  Connell,  admlnUtrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey:  Ray  Nelson, 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Claiborne 
PeU. 

10  a.m.:  Buses  to  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  students 
will  serve  as  interns  in  the  offices  of  their 
respective  Senators. 

12  noon:  Luncheon  with  Senators,  room 
1202,  New  Senate  Office  Building;  presiding 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island. 

5  p.m.:  Students  to  return  to  Rotunda 
area,  Old  Senate  Office  Building; 

5:15  p.m.:  Buses  to  hotel. 

7  p.m.:  Dinner  at  hotel  In  Chinese  Room; 
speaker,  James  Qulgley.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

8:30  to  10  p.m.:  Press  Interviews  In  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  rooms. 

11  p.m.:   Lights  out. 

Wednesday,  January  30 

7:30  a.m.:  Breakfast  at  hotel  In  Chinese 
Room;  speaker,  Edwin  Goldfield,  Director  of 
Statistical  Reports.  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

9  a.m.:   Buses  to  Senate  Office  Building. 

9:30  a.m.:  Attend  committee  hearings — to 
be  announced. 

1  p.m.:  Luncheon  In  dining  room,  1202 
New  Senate  Office  Building;  speaker.  Robert 
G.  Baker,  secretary  for  the  majority,  U.S. 
Senate. 

2:30  p.m.:  Panel  discussion,  third  floor 
conference  room.  New  Senate  Office  Building; 
John  G.  Stewart,  legislative  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey;  William  Welsh, 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Philip  A. 


Name  of  student 


Address  and  city 


Stale 


Senator 


Altman,  Tova 

Anderson,  Richard 

Antil,  John 

Arnold,  Phillip... 

Backus,  Richard 

Biggs,  Barbara 

Bonnemort,  Elliabeth 

Booe,  Mike 

Boozer,  Melvln 

Bostick,  Qeorge 

Brown,  Betsy 

Bruhn,  Judith  Ann 

Bryan,  Terry  A 

Bryant,  Mary  Anne 

Cameron,  Denton 

Chase,  Joan 

ClvUs,  John  D 

Clements,  Thomas 

Courtnage,  Mike 

Crowley,  Jean... 

Cummlngs,  David 

Dashiell,  Kathleen 

Day,  Christian 

Dixon,  Virginia 

Douberley,  WiUiam 

Durrett,  Joe 

Oawer,  Olenda  Rac 

Oillespie,  Gardner 

fJohl,  Michael 

Haines,  Jeffrey 


2805  Dorchester  Rd.,  Baltimore 

Route  1,  Box  75,  Blair 

300A  Elm  St.,  Northampton... 
Post  Omce  Box  162.  Kaaawa,  Oahu.. 

24  Sumraer  St.,  OofTstown.. 

301  West  El  Cainlnlto,  Phoonlx. . 
145  North  2d  We.<it,  Kaysville.. 
3034  Circle  wood.  Little  Rock.  .. 
1112  30  St.  NE.,  Washington.... 
333  West  Main  St.,  Forsyth... 

340  Broadwater,  BUlings 

Rural  Route  No.  1,  Durant 

230  American  Ave.,  Dover . 

135  rinevlew  Dr.,  Athens 

406  Republic,  Henderson 

Valley  Cross  Rd.,  Jackson 

732  Cavalier  Circle,  Kinston 

537  Hawthorn  Rd.,  New  Castle 

Box  1579.  Ketchikan 

503  Taylor;  Moscow 

3  Fairview  Terr.,  Wobum 

213     South     Gray     Ave.,     Colonial 

Heights,  Wilmington. 
7259  Shawnee  Rd.,  North  Tonawanda. 

609  South  Jay  St.,  Aberdeen 

Post  Office  Box  13,  Dundee 

2416  Sunset  Dr.,  Tampa 

Route  3,  OwensvUIe 

95  Osbom  Rd.,  Rye,  N.Y 

728  Clinton  St.,  Flint 

1845  Jenifer  St.,  Madison 


.Maryland 

Wisconsin , 

Massachusetts 

Hawaii . 

New  Hampshire . 

Arizona.. . 

1  tah 

ArkaiLsas 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Montana . 

Iowa 

Delaware.. 

Georgia 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 

Indiana 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Massachusetts 

Delaware 


Hart;  Thomas  Hayes,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty;  Michael 
Bernstein,  minority  counsel.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

4  p.m. :  Observe  Senate  session. 

5:15  p.m.:  Buses  to  hotel. 

7:30  p.m.:  Dinner  at  hotel  In  Chinese 
Room;  speaker,  Senator  Carl  Curtis,  of 
Nebraska. 

11  p.m.:    Lights  out. 

Thursday,  January  31 

7:30  a.m.:  Breakfast  at  hotel  in  Chinese 
Room;  speaker,  BUI  D.  Moyers,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, the  Peace  Corps. 

9  a.m.:  Buses  to  Department  of  State. 

9:30  a.m.:  Briefings,  Interviews  at  State 
Department  auditorium  east;  moderator, 
Evron  M.  Kirkpatrlck,  executive  director! 
American  Political   Science    Association. 

12  noon:  Luncheon  at  State  Department 
in  Benjamin  Franklin  Room;  speaker,  George 
C.  McGhee,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Affairs. 

2:15  p.m.:  Buses  to  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

2:30  p.m.:  Briefings,  Interviews  at  the 
Pentagon,  room  6A1070:  welcome  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

5:15  p.m.:  Buses  to  hotel. 

7:30  p.m.:  Dinner  at  hotel  in  Colonial 
Room;  speaker.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  of 
Montana. 

9  to  11  p.m.:  Free  time.  Relatives  and 
friends  In  the  area  may  call  for  visits  with 
Senate  youth  program  participants. 

11  p.m.:   Lights  out. 

Friday,  February  1 

7  a.m. :  Breakfast  at  hotel  in  Chinese  Room; 
speaker,  William  Elder,  Curator  of  the  White 
House 

8:30  a.m.:  Buses  to  White  House. 

8:45  a.m.:  Tour  of  White  House. 

9:30  a.m.:  President  Kennedy  will  greet 
Senate  youth  program  participants  In  the 
White  House  Rose  Garden. 

10:30  a.m.:  Buses  depart  for  tour  of  Wash- 
ington. 

1 :  15  p.m. :  Luncheon  at  Carlyle  Hotel. 

5  p.m.:  Buses  return  to  hotel. 

7  p.m.:  Dinner  at  hotel  in  Chinese  Room; 
speakers,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  cochalr- 
man  and  other  members  of  the  Senate  youth 
program  advisory  conunlttee. 

11  p.m.:  Lights  out. 

Saturday,  February  2 
7:30  to  9  a.m.:    Continental  breakfast  at 
hotel  In  Chinese  Room;   Senate  youth  pro- 
gram participants  will  board  morning  flights 
for  return  to  their  homes. 
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School  and  principal 


.New  York 

South  Dakota. 

Flori<la 

do , 


-M  i.ssouri 

Connecticut... 

•Michigan 

WLscon-sin 


Daniel  B.  Brewster... 

William  Proxniire 

Leverett  Saltonstall... 

Hlrain  1<.  Fonn 

Norrls  Cotton 

Carl  Hayden 

Wallace  F.  Bennett... 
John  L.  McClellan... 
Vice  President  Johnson 
Herman  Talm.iiige... 

Mike  .Mansflclfl 

B.  U.  Hiclcenlooper.. 

John  J.  Williams 

Richard  Russell 

Alan  Bible 

Thomas  J.  Mclntyrc. 

Sam  J.  Ervin.. 

Vance  Hartke 

E.  L.  Bartlett 

Frank  Church 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 
J.  Caleb  Boggs 


Jacob  K.  Javits 

George  McOovern 

Spe.s.s;ir(l  Holland 

George  Sniathers 

Stuart  Symington 

Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 

Pat  McNamara 

(Jaylord  A.  Nelson 


Forest  Park  High  .School:  Dorothy  M    Duval 

Blair  Public  High  School;  Chester  -Meissner 

Northampton  HIgn  School;  Ronald  J.  Darby 

Kainotianieha  School  for  Boy.s;  Allen  Hailey 

Ooll.'-towni  High  School;  Charles  Vaughan 

XavitT  High  School;  Sister  .Mary  Katrine 

Davis  High  School;  Richard  S.  Stcvcnsi'n 

Hall  High  School;  Terrt'll  Powell. 

Dunbar  .Senior  High. 

Mary  Persons  High  School;  Lewis  Waldrop. 

Billings  .Senior  High  Sciiool;  Charles  E.  Horlx"rg 

Durant  Community  High  School;  Alfrc<l  \'oss 

Dover  High  School;  Joseph  P.  Sedule. 

.Athens  High  School;  Guy  Driver. 

Ba-sic  High  School;  John  A.  Dooley. 

Kennett  High  .'School;  Robert  Moulton. 

(}n»inger  High  School:  Frank  Mock. 

Walter  P.  Chrysler  High  School;  James  I..  I'ugh 

Ketchikan  High  School;  Ray  Ba-ssett. 

Moscow  High  School;  Mark  Anderson. 

Woburn  High  School;  Henry  Blako. 

H.  C.  Conrad  School;  William  M.  Troutman. 

Starpoint  Central;  Hixrold  E.  Keech. 
Central  High  School:  Willard  E.  Ellis. 
Haines  City  High  School;  J.  D.  Jenkins. 
Plant  High  Scliool;  Paul  R.  Wharton. 
Owensville  High  School;  Bennet  Mullen. 
Ix)oniis  School,  Windsor;  Francis  O.  Grubbs. 
Holy  Redeemer  School;  Sister  M.  Raphaelita. 
.MafiLson  Ea.-it  High  School:  A.  J.  Barrett. 


Name  of  student 


ir:ir-lin.  Cindy 

H:ithaway.  .Mike 

Ilokania,  Leona 

Holt.  Hill 

Hunt,  I.inda  Lee 

Ireson.  Diane 

John.son.  .Mston 

Johnson,  Barry 

Johnston,  Douglas 

Jones,  Nicholas 


Kennedy.  Patricia 

King.  Kichanl  .Man 

Kitchen.  Stephen 

Krehill   Robert 

Kuchei,  Harold 

La  Rocca,  Robert 

Longeteig,  Karen 

McClellan,  Susan 

McOrain,  John 

Mcl/ellan.i,  Stan 

Mc.Miehael.  Kathryn 

Ma.«!ulla,  Mary 

Merrill,  Philip 

Mihclich,  Mira  Ann 

Allies,  Michael 

Nliley,  Charles 

Millstone,  David  J 

Mitchell,  Barbara 

Moatts,  Colyn 

Mullett.  Michael 

Murphree,  Alan 

Murrian,  15ob 

Ncff,  Jerry 

Nesmith,  Joyce 

Newman,  Peg 

Nustul,  Gary 

O'Hara,  Dennis 

Oliver,  Donald 

Palenchar,  Cathy 


Parker,  Omar 

Parks,  Patricia 

Paulsen,  Judy 

Peddicord,  Lynne 

Perry,  .\lan 

Pfeifer.  Ronald 

Rifer,  Wa\-ne 

Riley,  Reese 

Ripley,  Walter... 

Rossland ,  Karen 

Schellhorn,  Daniel 

Schofleld,  Jeffrey. 

Schuck,  Sandra 

Scott,  Tommy 

Seeburger,  Frey 

Seely,  Michael. 

Selstad.  John 

Smart,  Douglas 

Smith,  Norma. 

StiUwell,  Robert 

Strait,  Randy 

Swaeby,  Jim 

Talesnirk,  Alan 

Taylor,  William  .Morris. 

Thompson,  Barbara 

Veazey,  Kenneth... 

Vicbranr,  John 

Warner,  Coralee 

Whitenight,  Ken 

Williams,  Richard 

WlL^on,  Robert 


Wright.  Tom. 
Young,  Eric 


Address  and  city 


State 


2110  A  St..  Lincoln 

128  North  St. .  Tahlequah 

312  Mahana  PI.,  Lanal  City 

1222  Hedge  wood  Lane.  Schenectady. 

Rural  Route  2,  West  Union 

2  Hlllcrest  Rd. .  Springfield 

316  Gladstone  Blvd..  Shreveport 

2609  Boyer  St.,  Beaufort 

475J  Meadow  view  Rd.,  Murray 

1600  Radnor  Rd.,  Delaware 


38  I.,<>xingt()n  Ave.,  West  Warwick.. . 

806  Cellar  Kd..  Charleston 

ICsa  Johnson,  Ashliiiid 

1102Sevmour,  Keokuk 

1001  West  Wagon  Wheel  Dr..  Phoenix. 

6  We^ssex  Rd..  Silver  Spring 

Route  1,  Craigmont 

1215.'.  Southea.<it  91st.  Renton 

4273  Canon  Dr.,  La  Canada 

1113  Grimes,  Harlingcn 

3006  Gorton  Rd.,  Shreveport 

MO  Diamond  Hill  Rd.,  Wo<insocket... 

Tuttle  Rd.,  Cumt)erland  Center 

16^4  Glacier  .\ve.,  Juneau 

403  Kemp  Dr.,  Portsmouth 

Battletown  Dr..  Berr\  ville 

233  Kiverview  Ct..  Morgantown 

13  HlaineSt.,  Fort  Fairfield 

1101  7th  Ave..  Clanton 

1044  Highland  Ave.,  .^bington 

Route  -No.  3,  Houston 

43(X)  Buffal  Rd.,  Knoxville 

127  Pinedale  Dr.,  Rapid  City 

1101  Trenton  PI.,  Washington 

718  West  Buttles  St..  Mi.iland 

21  East  3d  ,\ve.,  Columbus 

nil  Walnut  St.,  Coatesville 

Route  1,  Murray 

Bernard    Dr.    and    I'rc'lerick    Lane 
Trenton. 

HI  Clunault  Ave..  Hoquiam  

2(116  Northwest  Cornell  Rd.,  Portliind. 
220.'.  Gladstone  Terr.,  Oklahoma  City. 
1600  .Sun.set  Dr.,  Wamego 

424  PtTiin  .We..  Philadelphia 

901  South  r<2d,  Lincoln 

Sao.s  Southwest  3,'ith  Ave.,  Portland... 
909  North  Orchard  Ave.,  Farmington. 

50  Centerwood  Rd.,  Newington 

1106  West  4th,  Williston 

Sergeants  ville 

2.156  Woodstock  Rd.,  Columbus 

1419  Dupont  Ave.,  Minneapolis 

425  Crook  Ave.,  Henderson 

930.'.  West  5th,  Lakewood 

48  Perry  St.,  B,arre 

4200  isth  Ave.  .South.  Minneapolis.... 

.505  Peach  St..  Magnolia 

6426  Harrisburg,  Stot  kton 

926  Fairfield  Ave.,  North  .\ugusta 

5203  Sierra,  .'^an  Antonio 

349fi  Fordham  Ct.,  Boulder 

7200  Washington,  Indianai>oUs 

23.'»4  Waliis,  Overland,  St.  Louis 

1134  F;ast  17th,  Casjjor 

Post  omce  Box  .504,  Foley.. 

509  Tvlcr  Rd.  NW.,  Albuquerque... 

853  North  3d.  Wahpeton 

1700  .MissLssijipi  St..  Lawrence 

760  Wingate  Rd..  Glen  Ellvn 

4700    North     Sharon     Amity     Rd., 

Charlotte. 

.Morrisev  Route,  New  Castle 

Mux  5SS.  Elko 


Nebraska , 

Oklahoma 

Hawaii 

New  York 

lUhjois 

Vermont 

Ix>ui.<iana 

South  Carolina. 

Utah 

Ohio 


Rhode  I.sland 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Iowa  

.\riiona 

-Maryland 

Idaho 

Washington... 

California 

Texas 

Diuisiana 

RhcKlc  Island 

Maine 

-Maska 

Virginia 

do 

West  Virginia 

Maine. 

.\labama 

Pennsylvania 

Mississippi 

TeJines.se*.  

.South  Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. 

Michigan.. 

Montana 

J'l'unsylvania 

Kentucky 

.New  Jersi'y 


Wa-shington 

Oregon 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

New  .Mexico 

Connecticut 

North  Dakota 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Vermont 

Minnesota 

Arkansas.. 

California 

.South  Carolina... 

Texas 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Wyoming 

.Mahama 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

Illinois 

North  Carolina.. 


Senator 


Roman  Hruska 

Mike  Monroney 

Daniel  Inouye 

Keimeth  B.  Keating. 

Paul  Douglas 

George  D.  .Aiken 

Allen  J.  Ellender 

Olin  D.  Johnston 

Frank  Mos.s... 

Frank  Lausche 


CLaibome  Pel! 

Jennings  Randolph 

John  S.  Cooiter... 

Jack  Miller 

Barrv  Ooldwater 

J.  Glenn  Beall 

Ijconard  Jordan 

Henry  M.  Jackson 

Clair  Engle 

R.  W.  Varborough 

Russell  B.  lyong 

John  O.  Pastore 

Edmund  S.  Muskie... 

Ernest  Grucning 

Harry  F.  B\Td 

A.  Willis  RolHTtson... 

KolxTt  C.  Hyrd 

-Margaret  Smith 

Lister  Hill 

Hugh  Scott 

James  O.  Eastland 

Fstes  Krfativer 

Karl  .Mundt 

Vitf  1' resident  Johnson 

Philip  A.  Hart 

I-ee  Metcalf 

Joseph  F.  Clark 

Thruston  B.  Morton 
Clifford  P.  Case 


School  and  princiiwJ 


Wyoming. 
Nevada 


Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

Wayne  Morse    

Howard  Edmondson  .1 

Fnink  Carlson I 

Jolui  Stermis ] 

Carl  T.  Curtis [ 

-Maurine  Neuberger... 

Edwin  Mechem 

Thomas  J.  Dodd 

-Milton  Young.. 

H.  A.  Williams,  Jr 

Stephen  Young 

Eugene  McCarthy 

Albert  Gore 

Gordon  .AUott 

Winston  Prouty 

Hubert  Humphrev 

J.  W.  Fulbright 

Thomas  Kuchei 

Strom  Thurmond 

John  (}.  Tower 

Peter  H.  Dominick 

Birch  Bayh 

Edward  V.  Long 

Gale  W.  McGee 

John  J.  Sparkman..  .. 

Clinton  .Anderson 

Quentin  Burdick 

James  B.  Pearson 

Everett  Dirksen 

P.  Everett  Jordan 


Linooln  High  School:  William  Bogar 
Tahlequah  High  School;  Thomas  W.  Johnson. 
Lanal  High  and  Elementary  School;  Milton  dc  Mello. 
Nishkayuna  Hijrh  School;  Joseph  H.  Oakey. 
Marshall  High  School;  E.  J.  Harrington. 
Springfield  Hirh  School;  L.  Rusaell  Heath. 
Jesuit  High  .School;  Father  Charles  Leincer. 
Beaufort  Senior  High  School;  William  E.  Duflord. 
Murray  High  School;  Brvce  O.  Bertelson. 
Rutherford    B.     Hayes    High    School;    Thomas    D. 

Graham. 
John  F.  Deering  High  School;  John  J.  Kelly. 
Charleston  High  .'^chool;  Kexford  Plvmale." 
I'aul  Blarer  High  .-ichool;  H.  L.  Ellis. 
Keokuk  Senior  High  .School;  Roby  EUery  Fretwell. 
Washington  High  School;  William  Berrv. 
-Montgomery  Blair  High  .School;  Richard  Wiigner. 
Highland  High  School;  Merrill  McCarten. 
Renton  High  School;  Karl  J    Weber. 
John  Muir  High  .School:  Dr.  John  Venable. 
llarlingen  High  School;  Gordon  Nix. 
Fair  Park  High  Schot.l;  Earl  K.  McKentie. 
Woonsocket  High  School;  Joseph  F.  Dowling. 
CJreely  Institute;  Thomas  Bunlin. 
Juneau-Douglas  High  School,  George  McMillan. 
Churchland  High  School;  F.  B.  Beck. 
Clarke  County  High  Scliool;  C.  E.  Miley.  Jr. 
.Morcantown  High  School;  Scott  H.  Davis. 
Fort  Fairfield. 

Chilton  Coimty  High  .School;  ?.  E.  Waters. 
Abington  Senior  High  School;  W.  Eugene  Stull 
Houston  High  School;  D.  B.  Blanton. 
Holston  High  School;  R.  E.  Hendrix. 
Coolidge  High  School;  Donald  Varcoe. 
Ballou  Senior  High  School. 
Midland  Senior  High  School;  William  Wang. 
Columbus  High  School;  Bernard  MacDonald. 
S,  Horace  Scott  Senior  High  School;  Walter  E.  Fink. 
Murray  College  High  School:  Wilson  Grant. 
Villa  Victoria  .\cademy;  Sr.  Concetta  Latima. 

Ho(;uiam  High  School;  Donald  E.  Egge. 

St.  Mary's  .Academy;  Sister  Idamae,  6NJM. 

John  Marshall  High  School;  Robert  B.  Chancy. 

Wamego  High  School;  Glenn  Martin. 

Philadelphia  High  School;  G«orge  F.  Pettey. 

Lincoln  Southeast  High  School;  Craig  Whitney. 

Woodrow  Wilson  High  School;  Dr.  Kenneth  Erickson. 

Farmington  High  School;  H.  L.  WUloughby. 

E.  C.  Goodwin  Technical  School;  Kenneth  Merrill. 

Williston  Senior  High  School;  Leon  Olson. 

Hunterdon  Central  High  School;  Robert  C.  Shoff. 

Upper  .\.rlington  High  School;  Joseph  A.  Dorfl. 

St.  .^.nthony  of  Padua  High  School;  Sr.  Marie  Marce. 

Chester  County  High  School;  James  Williams. 

Lakewood  High  School;  Vernon  Heaston. 

Spauldlng  High  School;  Anatole  G.  Pendo. 

Roosevelt  Senior  High  School;  John  C.  Wells. 

Magnolia  High  School;  Jack  Clemens. 

Lincoln  High  School;  Ellis  M.  Merlins. 

-North  Augusta  Senior  High  School;  S.  E.  StillwcU. 

Harlandale  High  School;  Dr.  J.  B.  Bowden. 

Fairview  High  School;  Wendell  L.  Greer. 

North  Central  High  School;  Gene  L.  Schwilck. 

Ritenour  High  School;  George  F.  Chapman. 

Natruna  High  School;  William  D.  Reese. 

Foley  High  School;  Oscar  B.  Rich. 

Valley  High  School;  Ralph  E.  Dixon. 

Wahpeton  High  School;  .Mvin  E.  Hans. 

Lawrence  High  School;  .Meal  -M.  Wherry. 

Glenbard  West  High  School;  John  D.  Sheshan. 

East  Mecklenburg  High  School;  David  Singleton. 


.Milward  Simpson '  Newcastle  High  School;  Jack  Carpenter. 

II<.w;ird  Cannon I   Elko  High  School;  Edwin  Jensen. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  hope  very  much  that  the  pro- 
gram may  be  one  continuing  means  by 
which  this  parliamentary  organization 
may  indicate  to  the  youth  of  America 
that  it  wants  them  to  play  their  part 
in  arriving  at  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship so  that  our  free  government  may 
continue. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  California  in  saluting  the  various 


Senators  who  have  participated  in  the 
program.  Personally  I  was  thrilled  in 
meeting  the  young  people  who  were 
chosen  through  competition  in  the  vari- 
ous States.  I  hope  they  will  gain  from 
their  contact  with  Government  officials, 
including  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  have  gained  from 
their  contact  with  the  students. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able 
friend,  who  has  played  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  U.S.  Senate  youth  program. 


AIRPOWER  IN  THE  ILL-FATED  BAY 
OF  PIGS  INVASION  OF  CUBA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  At- 
torney General  says  that  U.S.  airpower 
was  not  involved  in  the  ill-fated  Bay  of 


Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba,  in  April  1961. 
The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its 
February  4  edition,  gives  the  following 
excerpts  of  actual  messages  from  the 
beachhead  during  the  3  days,  April  17 
to  19,  as  follows: 

2AW  to  air  command :  "Brigade  command- 
er on  Blue  Beach  says  he  must  have  Jet  sup- 
port. He  Is  under  heavy  attack  by  Mlg  Jets 
and  heavy  tanks.    Pepe." 

2AW  to  air  command:  "Blue  Beach  under 
air  attack  by  fotir  Jets  and  two  Sea  Furies. 
Where  Is  our  Jet  cover?    Pepe." 

2AW  to  air  command:  "First  battalion  un- 
der heavy  artillery  attack.  Also  Blue  Beach 
from  east.  Request  air  knock  out  artillery  as 
soon  as  possible.  Where  Is  otir  Jet  cover  gone 
to?     Pepe." 

To  air  command:  "Where  are  F-51's 
(F-50"5 — World  War  II  model  fighter  planes) 
and  transport?  Enemy  tanks  attacking  east 
side  of  Blue  Beach.    Pepe." 

To  base:  "Barracuda,  Marsopa,  and  Lou 
(code  names  for  Invasion  ships)  cannot  ar- 
rive Blue   Beach,   discharged  and   leave   by 
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daylight.  Request  Jet  cover  for  us  In  beach- 
head area." 

To  base:  "Biarsopa  proceeding  Blue  Beach 
with  three  Lou's  (landing  craft).  If  low  jet 
cover  is  not  fumlshed  at  first  light,  bellere 
we  will  loae  all  ships.  Request  Inunedlate 
reply.  Blue  Beach  under  attack  by  Mlgs 
and  T-33.  Request  Immediately  Jet  support 
or  cannot  hold.   Pepe." 

To  base:  "Will  Blue  Beach  have  Jet  cover 
tonight  and  tomorrow?  Request  air  cover 
stay  lower  down  as  enemy  planes  come  in 
low.  Was  attacked  by  Jets  after  ova  own 
cover  arrived.  Did  not  receive  help  from  air 
cover.    Pepe." 

To  air  command:  "Tell  Cuban  pilots  we 
are  fighting  last-ditch  stand.  Give  them 
gasoline  and  ammunition.  Road  north  to 
Covadonga  Is  full  of  enemy  and  there  is  ar- 
tillery east  and  west  of  Blue  Beach." 

To  air  command:  "Cant  you  throw  some- 
thing Into  this  vital  point  In  the  battle? 
An3rthlng.     Just  let  pilots  loose.     Pepe." 

To  base:  "Do  you  people  realize  how 
desperate  the  situation  Is?  Do  you  back  us 
or  quit?  All  we  want  la  low  Jet  cover  and  jet 
close  support.  Enemy  has  this  support.  I 
need  It  badly  or  cannot  eiu'vlve.  Please 
don't  desert  us.  Out  of  bazooka  and  tank 
ammo.     Tanks  will  hit  me  at  dawn." 

To  air  commander:  "Blue  Beach  under  at- 
tack by  B-26.  Where  Is  promised  air  cover? 
Pepe." 

Mr.  President,  those  messages  shov? 
conclusively  that  jet  cover  was  expected. 
The  only  jets  in  the  area  were  those 
based  upon  a  U.S.  carrier,  standing  by 
just  over  the  horizon  during  that  period. 
The  only  other  jets  were  those  based  in 
nearby  Florida.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  discover  the  facts  of 
the  situation. 


SOVIET  BUILDUP  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  buildup  In  Cuba  is  mounting 
anew,  and  exceedingly  serious  evidence 
arrives  daily.  Not  only  are  the  Soviets 
building  up  their  existing  forces  and 
equipment  in  Cuba  into  a  state  of  top- 
notch  readiness,  but  additional  material 
and  equipment  continues  to  flow  into  the 
Island  imder  suspicious  circimistances. 

In  his  press  conference  of  last  week, 
the  President  said  that  we  have  had  evi- 
dence of  only  one  large  vessel  carrying 
predominantly  military  equipment  into 
Cuba  since  October.  The  very  next  day, 
on  Friday,  January  25,  a  second  large 
vessel  arrived.  Under  maximum  security 
conditions.  It  unloaded  a  cargo  of  arma- 
ments. 

The  route  followed  by  these  two  ships 
Is  generally  termed  a  "maximum  security 
route,"  a  passage  traveled  by  the  Soviets 
through  areas  where  the  United  States 
is  least  able  to  maintain  adequate  sur- 
veillance of  ships'  contents. 

It  is  also,  ominously  enough,  the  iden- 
tical route  followed  last  summer  by  the 
first  of  the  Soviet  vessels  carrying  medi- 
um-range, ground-to-groimd  missiles 
into  Cuba. 

While  the  Soviets  continue  to  ship 
military  equipment  under  tight  security 
conditions  into  Cuba  and  to  unload  it  at 
docking  points  where  outsiders  are  rig- 
orously excluded — only  Soviets  are  al- 
lowed to  handle  it — there  is  also  a  semi- 
monthly passenger  steamship  service 
between  Cuba  and  Russia  and  a  weekly 


nonstop  Moscow -Havana  flight.  These 
provide  ample  facilities  for  the  Soviets 
to  transport  additional  equipment  to 
their  newest  satellite — under  conditions 
that  make  tight  U.S.  surveillance  diffl- 
cult,  if  not  impossible. 

Furthermore,  while  evidence  mounts 
of  new  equipment  pouring  in  from  the 
Communist  bloc,  there  is  continuing, 
absolutely  confirmed  and  undeniable 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  maintain- 
ing and  guarding  the  medium-range  sites 
they  had  previously  constructed  in  Cuba. 
There  has  been  no  Soviet  move  to  dis- 
mantle these  concrete  sites  or  withdraw 
the  launching  bases,  as  one  might  expect 
if  the  Soviets  intended  in  good  faith  to 
keep  these  missiles  out  of  Cuba  in  the 
future. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Soviets'  24 -hour 
maintenance  of  these  sites  gives  rise  to 
the  very  real  possibility  that  Russia 
hopes  to  return  the  heavy  missiles  to  the 
island  and  get  them  into  commission — 
or,  even  more  ominous — that  they  may 
have  missiles  left  on  the  island  and  need 
only  to  wheel  them  out  of  caves.  Let  me 
make  clear  that  I  have  no  confirmed  evi- 
dence now  that  there  are  still  ground-to- 
ground  missiles  or  mobile  missile  launch- 
ers or  aimers  for  these  missiles  in  Cuba, 
but  the  Soviet  activity  around  these 
sites  cannot  help  but  raise  a  number  of 
serious  questions.  Without  onsite  in- 
spection, it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  will 
ever  know  for  sure  the  true  missile  situa- 
tion in  Cuba. 

Finally.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  Soviets 
are  planning  to  attack  the  United  States 
directly.  What  they  are  planning  to 
do — in  fact  they  are  already  doing  it — is 
mount  an  increasing  wave  of  sabotage, 
terrorism,  political  subversion,  and  agi- 
tation tliroughout  Latin  America.  Al- 
ready riots  in  Venezuela,  Peru,  Brazil 
clearly  and  demonstrably  are  the  work 
of  Communists  trained  and  armed  in 
Cuba. 

We  can  expect  this  to  get  worse  and 
worse.  Economic  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America,  such  as  that 
planned  tmder  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, will  become  infinitely  harder  to 
achieve,  if  not  impossible.  Private  cap- 
ital will  flee  the  continent.  No  amount 
of  UJ3.  aid  will  be  able  to  fill  the  gap. 
This  is  in  progress,  but  it  will  hit  a  new 
crescendo,  for  Castro  is  now  proving  that 
he  has  survived  the  latest  crisis,  that  he 
is  able  to  defy  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  His  supporters  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, cowed  in  October,  are  taking  heart 
again. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  United 
States  will  have  to  make  the  hard 
choice — get  rid  of  this  advance  Commu- 
nist arsenal,  no  matter  how,  or  give  up 
Latin  America.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
gress  could  do  a  lot  of  good— in  a  stable 
political  climate — but  to  invest  U.S. 
funds  for  long-term,  carefully  balanced, 
economic  development  projects  in  Latin 
America  while  Castro  is  investing  Soviet 
funds  for  guns  and  terrorism  is  like 
trying  to  cure  a  cancer  patient  with  vi- 
tamin pills.  I  have  nothing  against  vi- 
tamin pills — in  fact  I  take  them  myself — 
but  we  are  only  fooling  ourselves  and  our 


friends  if  we  think  they  will  cure  the 
cancer  that  Castro  is  injecting  in  the 
very  bloodstream  of  Latin  America. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  destroy  than 
to  build.  The  time  will  come  when  we 
will  have  to  abandon  Latin  America  or 
get  rid  of  this  cancer.  Furthermore, 
the  Soviets  are  building  Cuba  up  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
them  out  with  conventional  weapons 
Cuba  is  becoming  an  impregnable  for- 
tress just  as  fast  sis  the  Soviets  can  make 
it  so. 

One  objective  may  be  to  make  it  so 
diflBcult  for  us  to  use  conventional  weap- 
ons that  it  wUl  turn  out  to  be  an  effort 
to  force  the  United  States  to  use  nuclear 
weapons. 

One  of  the  most  significant  lessons  of 
the  October  Cuban  crisis,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  the  advantage  the  United 
States  derived  from  the  fact  that  we  had 
the  choice.  We  could  decide  what  weap- 
ons and  tools  we  wanted  to  use.  The 
Soviets  had  only  one  effective  choice — 
missiles.  As  a  result,  they  backed  down. 
But  when  the  newest  Soviet  buildup  in 
Cuba  is  completed,  when  all  equipment 

is  unloaded,  installed,  and  defended,  our 
positions  will  be  reversed.  It  will  be 
clearly  impossible  for  any  number  of 
native  Cuban  forces  to  dislodge  the 
Soviet  might.  And  it  may  also  be  im- 
possible for  any  American  forces  to  dis- 
lodge it  using  conventional  weapons.  I 
am  very  much  afraid  this  may  be  the 
long-range  Soviet  objective.  If  we  per- 
mit them  to  achieve  it,  then  national 
independence,  political  stability,  and 
economic  development  will  be  forever 
impossible,  not  only  in  Cuba,  but 
throughout  South  America. 

I  intend  to  speak  on  this  subject  at 
greater  length  next  week  and  offer  some 
definite  proposals  as  to  what  we  can  do. 
But  the  need  right  now  is  for  facts.  The 
American  people  have  the  right  to  know 
how  many  ships  are  landing  in  Cuba, 
what  supplies  they  are  bringing,  what 
the  Soviets  now  in  Cuba  are  doing,  and 
what  it  means  for  the  long-term  security 
of  this  entire  hemisphere.  Cuba's  ex- 
plosive potential  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  increasing  week  by  week. 


THE  UNDECLARED  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  share  the  concern  of  many 
people  in  my  state  and  elsewhere  over 
what  amoimts  to  our  involvement  in  an 
imdeclared  war  in  Vietnam.  Many 
brave  Americans  are  losing  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  just  as  they  did  in  the  unde- 
clared war  in  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  share  the 
feeling  regarding  this  matter  as  ex- 
pressed so  well  in  a  recent  column  by 
David  Lawrence,  which  appeared  in  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald  of  Grand  Porks, 
N.D.,  on  January  16,  1963;  and  in  an- 
other column  by  David  Halberstam 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
on  January  26,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  colun:ins  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objections,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Grand  Porks  (Minn.)   Herald, 
Jan.  16,  1963] 

DA\TD   Lawrence 

Washington. — For  what  cause  have  53 
Americans  given  their  lives  in  South  Viet- 
nam? What  Is  the  Government  here  telling 
the  unfortunate  parents  and  relatives?  It 
would  seem  that  not  only  is  a  persuasive  ex- 
planation due  the  families  of  the  men  killed, 
but  It  Is  due  the  American  people  as  well. 
For  other  Americans  in  uniform — about  1 
million  of  them — now  are  stationed  in  41 
different  lands  and  may  any  day  be  asked 
to  make  similar  sacrifices.  An  official  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  United  States  is 
risking  the  lives  of  Its  youth  in  South  Viet- 
nam h£is  not  been  forthcoming.  Yet  Con- 
gress alone,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the 
right  to  declare  war.  A  President  who  finds 
our  national  safety  threatened  need  not 
wait  for  Congress  but  may  in  an  emergency 
order  our  armed  services  Into  action  because 
there  Isn't  time  to  consult  Congress.  At  the 
earliest  practicable  moment,  nevertheless,  a 
President  Is  morally  obligated  to  ask  for  a 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  continued  use  of  American 
troops. 

When  President  Wilson  suddenly  ordered 
Marines  to  land  In  Vera  Cruz  in  1914,  to  in- 
tercept a  shipment  of  arms  from  Germany, 
a  request  for  a  joint  resolution  of  authoriza- 
tion was  made  only  a  few  days  later.  The 
request  was  promptly  granted.  In  1950. 
when  President  Truman  overnight  ordered 
our  Armed  Forces  to  help  the  United  Nations 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  South  Korea,  he 
called  it  a  "police  action,"  though  it  turned 
into  a  major  war.  Congress  never  author- 
ized it  explicitly  but  later  gave  the  military 
operation  validity  by  passlnc  the  necessary 
appropriations. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  in  which 
Marines  have  been  landed  for  brief  periods 
in  foreign  countries  by  the  United  States  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property  and  no 
resolutions  have  been  sought  from  Congress. 
But  in  no  case  have  such  forces  been  used 
to  carry  on  any  operations  involving  military 
action  against  another  country. 

Today  American  troops  and  equipment — 
at  a  cost  to  American  taxpayers  of  $1  million 
a  day — are  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  official 
word  is  that  all  this  is  solely  to  help  in  de- 
fensive operations  at  the  request  of  the  local 
government. 

American  troops  usually  do  not  engage  in 
any  foreign  war  without  the  authorization 
of  the  people's  representatives — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  a  President  may  take  measures 
of  Instant  retaliation  if  an  attack  is  made 
against  this  country,  but  it  is  assumed  Con- 
gress would  even  then  be  asked  to  authorize 
any  continued  warfare.  Under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  regard  an  attack  on  any 
of  the  member  states  as  being  Just  the  same 
as  an  attack  on  the  United  States.  But  after 
the  initial  steps  have  been  taken,  the  Con- 
gress is  supposed  to  furnish  the  necessary 
authority  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Just  why  the  administration  has  not  pre- 
sented the  facts  about  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  to  the  American  people  Is  a  mystery. 
Informal  and  confidential  talks  with  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  relations  committees  of 
Congress  have  been  held  by  the  Department 
of  State.  But  these  are  by  no  means  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution. American  boys  have  already  been 
killed  in  action  in  South  Vietnam,  and  many 
more  of  them  may  be  sacrifled  in  the  Congo 
or  other  parts  of  the  world  to  quell  local 
disturbances. 


The  U.S.  Government  today  has  taken  the 
position  that,  under  the  assumed  authority 
of  the  United  Nations.  American  advisers  and 
equipment  can  be  tised  In  the  Congo  to  settle 
by  force  an  Internal  war  In  a  state  which 
covers  a  considerable  area  In  central  Africa. 

President  Elsenhower  found  himself  in  a 
tough  spot  in  the  Far  East  when  an  attack 
on  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  the  Islands  off  the 
shore  of  Red  China,  was  threatened  In  1954 
and  1955.  He  asked  Congress  for  authority 
to  resist  such  an  attack  and  to  use  American 
armed  forces.  The  issue  was  fully  debated, 
and  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  military 
action  In  certain  contingencies  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

This  was  a  policy  of  candor  and  of  fair- 
ness to  the  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. It  ought  to  be  repeated. 
Whenever  the  Congress,  moreover,  does  de- 
bate the  issues  and  the  use  of  troops  Is 
sanctioned,  then  the  psychological  effect  of 
such  a  step  Is  without  question  felt  abroad. 
It  helps  to  dispel  any  notion  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  here  is  en- 
gaged in  a  venturesome  game  that  It  might 
not  perhaps  play  to  the  finish. 


and  if  they  find  anything  of  positive  natxire 
in  Ap  Bac  it  Is  that  it  apparently  dramatized 
the  U.S.  involvement  here. 


[From     the    Minneapolis     (Minn.)     Morning 

Tribune,  Jan  26,  1963) 
GI's  IN  Vietnam  Hailed  for  Lonely  Kind  of 

COTJRAGE 

(By  David  Halberstam) 

Soc  Trang.  Sovth  Vietnam. — Gen.  Earle 
G.  Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff,  Friday  praised 
American  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  for  daily 
displaying  a  lonely  type  of  courage  and 
bravery  not  even  required  in  World  War  11. 

He  made  his  statement  during  a  day  in 
which  he  awarded  13  medals  for  bravery  to 
Americans  for  their  participation  In  the  re- 
cent battle  of  Ap  Bac. 

If  there  were  ever  any  doubt  about  the 
depth  of  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam's 
war,  it  should  have  disappeared  yesterday 
with  a  glance  at  the  citations  for  decorations, 
the  knowledge  that  3  other  Americans  were 
killed  in  action  in  the  battle  and  the  further 
knowledge  that  54  other  Bronze  Stars  for 
valor  and  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses  have 
been  recommended  for  Ap  Bac. 

A  Brook  Park,  Minn.,  man  was  one  of  the 
servicemen  honored.  Sfc.  Arnold  Bowers,  29, 
received  a  Bronze  Star  Medal  from  Wheeler. 

Ap  Bac  was  the  recent  battle  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta  where  a  trapped  Conununist  reg- 
ular battalion  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  Viet- 
namese regulars  before  slipping  out  of  a 
pocket  at  nightfall. 

Here  at  the  home  of  the  93d  Helicopter 
Company  which  has  borne  the  extremely 
heavy  burden  of  Vietnam  fighting  in  11 
months  with  seven  helicopters  destroyed, 
Wheeler  told  the  assembled  men: 

"This  is  a  dirty,  nasty  little  war  and  you 
can  get  killed  in  it  Just  as  dead  as  if  you 
were  landing  at  Omaha  Beach.  But  this  Is 
also  a  lonesome  war  and  you  don't  have  the 
might  and  majesty  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  we  did  at  Omaha." 

Because  of  the  loneliness  of  the  war, 
Wheeler  told  the  GI's  that  the  Job  here  re- 
quired a  special  type  of  courage. 

"We  all  know  what  we're  fighting  against 
here.  Perhaps  some  of  you  feel  like  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,"  he  said.  "But  no  Ameri- 
can is  ever  a  stranger  in  a  land  where  men 
are  fighting  to  remain  free." 

His  words  were  particularly  welcome  to 
the  fighting  men  who  have  come  to  look  on 
the  swelling  stream  of  visiting  generals  and 
other  VIP's  as  more  of  a  bother  than  any- 
thing else  and  who  are  often  embittered  by 
what  they  consider  stateside  Ignorance  and 
Indifference  to  the  dangers  of  Vietnam. 
They  have  a  feeling  that  this  war  U  not 
taken  seriously  by  many  people  in  the  States 


INCREASE  OP  IMPORT  QUOTAS  FOR 
RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  an  increase  of  import  quotas 
for  residual  fuel  oil  of  over  6  million 
barrels,  all  dumped  within  the  next  60 
days,  cannot  be  justified  or  explained  in 
any  way  other  than  as  a  political  sop  to 
New  England.  There  are  no  i&ct&  to 
justify  this  sharp  relaxation  of  residual 
fuel  oil  quotas. 

Residual  oil  prices  are  soft.  Demsmd 
has  not  mcreased.  There  are  no  short- 
ages. Nevertheless.  Secretary  Udall  has 
just  taken  work  away  from  thousands  of 
American  coal  miners  and  railroaders. 
The  economic  statistics  used  by  Interior 
to  explain  its  action  are  as  phony  as  a 
three-dollar  bill. 

The  President  talked  one  way  m  West 
Virginia  when  he  was  seeking  votes  dur- 
ing the  1960  campaign.  Yet,  his  own 
Cccretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  has 
repeatedly  acted  another  way. 

The  promises  of  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
candidate,  and  the  performance  of 
President  Kennedy's  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  offer  a  sharp  contrast. 

The  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
issued  an  immediate  rebuttal  to  Secre- 
tary Udall's  decision  yesterday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Na-honal  Coal  Policy 
Conferknce 
Washington.  January  30.  1963. — "The  un- 
warranted Increase  in  residual  oil  Import 
quotas  for  the  remainder  of  this  quarter  an- 
nounced Tuesday  represents  another  severe 
blow  to  the  already  seriously  damaged  coal 
industry."  Joseph  E.  Moody,  president  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  declared 
today. 

"The  total  Increase — 17,000  barrels  per  day. 
for  the  full  year  to  be  available  In  the  next 
2  months — Is  more  than  6.5  million  barrels, 
or  the  equivalent  of  1.5  million  additional 
tons  of  coal  to  be  displaced  in  the  next  2 
months. 

"This  lost  coal  production  would  have  pro- 
vided Jobs  for  more  than  600  U.S.  coal  miners 
for  a  full  year,  or  3.600  miners  during  the 
next  2  months,"  Mr.  Moody  said.  "These 
destroyed  miners'  Jobs  can  now  be  added  to 
the  17,000  full-time  jobs  already  lost  each 
year  to  imported  residual  oil.  which  now  dis- 
places more  than  45  million  tons  of  U.S.  coal 
annually. 

"Today's  action  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  that  a  spokesman  for  the  administra- 
tion acknowledged  to  us  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  Imports  in  the  first  8  months 
of  the  quota  year  of  over  17  million  barrels 
and  that  consumption  on  the  east  coast  has 
been  5.6  million  barrels  less  than  was  antici- 
pated by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  their  de- 
mand forecast  on  which  quotas  were  estab- 
lished last  April. 

"The  Department  of  Interior  press  release 
announcing  the  new  increase  stated  that 
there  was  a  reduction  of  4  million  barrels  in 
stocks  as  of  December  31.  and  that  the  sup- 
ply of  domestic  residual  for  the  east  coast 
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thla  year  luul  proved  to  be  approximately  10 
million  barrels  less  tban  was  anticipated  by 
thj   Bureau  of  Mines. 

"However,  the  Geological  Survey,  which 
compiles  such  figures  for  the  Department  of 
Interior,  reports  that  shipments  of  domestic 
residual  from  the  Oulf  Coast  for  the  period 
April  through  November  declined  4,442.000 
barrels  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that 
refinery  output  of  domestic  residual  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  amounted  to  31.7  million 
barrels  April  through  October  for  1962,  the 
latest  period  avaUable,  as  compared  with  32 
million  in  the  same  period  of  1961.  Thus, 
there  was  an  actual  decline  of  only  about  4.5 
million  barrels  In  domestic  supply  in  the 
first  8  months,  compared  to  a  year  ago.  This 
means  that  there  was  a  net  increase  in 
residual  available  to  the  east  coast  of  about 
12.5  million  barrels  during  the  first  8  months 
of  this  quota  year. 

"Even  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  is  now  adding  an  addi- 
tional 6.6  million  barrels  during  the  next  60 
days.  Under  the  already  existing  import 
levelB,  quotas  for  this  quarter  were  STJ/a  per- 
cent of  the  year's  total,  or  770,830  barrels 
per  day.  This  enormous  increase,  when 
added  to  existing  quotas,  means  that  import 
levels  for  the  next  2  months  will  reach  the 
astronomical  figvure  of  878,000  barrels  per 
day. 

"This  is  by  far  the  highest  level  of  im- 
ports ever  recorded  under  the  oil  Import 
control  program.  The  previous  record  was 
819,000  barrels  dally  reached  for  1  month  in 
January  of  1962. 

"This  further  severe  blow  to  the  domestic 
coal  industry  came  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  officials  admit  no 
shortage  of  residual  oil  now  exists  on  the 
east  coast.  A  survey  made  this  week  by 
NCPC  among  trade  sources  in  New  York- 
New  England  area  revealed  that  residual  im- 
ports are  selling  well  below  posted  prices  and 
that  oil  is  in  plentiful  supply. 

"Yet,  In  face  of  adequate  supplies  and  a 
stable  price,  the  import  quota  for  residual 
oil  was  again  increased — the  third  such  In- 
crease since  this  administration  assumed 
office  2  years  ago  and  raising  imports  to  190 
million  barrels  for  the  year  as  compared  to 
154  million  barrels  of  allowable  Imports  in 
1960. 

"There  would  seem  to  be  no  other  con- 
clusion to  draw  than  that  under  this  ad- 
ministration the  domestic  coal  industry  is 
considered  expendable." 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OP  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
including  myself,  introduced  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1.  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  and  recommend  improvements 
thereon. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  14  years 
and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Orga- 
nizations for  three  Congresses,  I  feel 
that  it  Is  my  duty  to  the  Senate  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  devoted  a 
very  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Congress  ever  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  specific  mandate  of 


section  102(1)  fg)  (2)  (C)  of  that  act. 
which  places  upon  that  committee  the 
responsibility  for  "evaluating  the  effects 
of  laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  need  to  restudy  and 
revamp  thoroughly  the  organization  and 
procedures  of  Congress.  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  this  effort.  But  I  believe  it  is 
also  necessary  for  every  Senator  to  be 
aware  of  the  extensive  work  in  this  area 
which  has  been  done  by  this  committee 
and  its  staff  over  the  past  15  years.  In 
fact,  three  of  the  original  staff  members 
who  have  been  working  on  these  matters 
over  the  years  are  still  with  the  com- 
mittee. Accordingly,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
review  briefly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  work,  which  should  form  the  basis 
for  any  additional  work  which  the  Con- 
gress may  desire  to  authorize  in  the 
future. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  devoted  some  attention 
to  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress  during  every  Congress  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  I  shall  first  review 
these  activities  for  each  Congress  and  I 
shall  then  make  special  reference  to 
some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
this  work. 

In  the  80th  Congress,  in  February  1948. 
the  committee  held  hearings  for  5  days! 
taking  270  pages  of  testimony  from  con- 
gressional leaders,  representatives  of  the 
two  major  political  parties,  committee 
chairmen  and  outside  experts,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  evaluating  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Fol- 
lowing an  analysis  of  the  various  posi- 
tions expressed,  the  committee  made  13 
specific  recommendations  which  were 
Incorporated  in  a  committee  bill,  S.  2575, 
with  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee as  cosponsors.  The  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee,  placed 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  and  rereferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  study  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  However,  that  com- 
mittee took  no  action  on  It  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  80th  Congress. 

During  the  81st  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee considered  S.  2898,  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  which 
would  have  amended  section  138  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  and  was 
designed  to  strengthen  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  Congress  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  exercise  properly  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  in  this  field.  After  con- 
siderable deliberation,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  defer  action  on  the  measure 
until  the  82d  Congress,  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  a  projected  overall  exanaina- 
tion  and  evaluation  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Congress.  I  will  refer 
to  this  important  area  later  in  my 
remarks. 

In  the  82d  Congress,  after  much  care- 
ful preparation,  the  committee  once 
again  held  extensive  hearings  to  evalu- 
ate the  effect  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  By  the  summer 
of  1951,  the  Congress  had  had  more  than 


4  years  of  experience  with  the  workings 
of  the  act,  and  was  in  receipt  of  numer- 
ous proposals  for  change.  To  assist  in 
this  task,  the  committee  obtained  the 
temporary  services  of  Dr.  George  B.  Gal- 
loway, former  staff  director  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Dr.  Gal- 
loway prepared  an  extensive  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  1946  act  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Fourteen  days  of  hearings  were 
held  during  which  testimony  was  heard 
on  such  topics  as  committee  structure 
and  operation,  staffing  of  Congress,  work- 
load on  Congress,  oversight  of  adminis- 
tration, strengthening  fiscal  controls, 
lobbying,  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress,  composition  and  tenure  of 
Congress,  congressional  ethics  and  im- 
munity, party  government  in  Congress, 
and  congressional  procedures  and  Inter- 
nal administration. 

Among  those  who  testified  were  vari- 
ous congressional  leaders  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  had  sponsored 
amendments  to  the  act,  as  well  as  staff 
members  and  outside  experts.  In  all,  60 
witnesses  appeared,  of  which  14  were 
Seiiators,  15  were  Members  of  the  House. 
3  of  whom  are  now  Members  of  the 
Senate,  10  were  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers, 7  were  political  scientists,  7  repre- 
sented civic  groups.  5  were  ofBcials  of  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce,  and  2  were 
former  Members  of  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion to  oral  testimony,  the  committee  re- 
ceived numerous  statements,  letters, 
articles,  and  other  written  material,  all 
of  which  were  printed  in  the  hearings. 
The  recommendations  which  were  re- 
ceived contained  184  proposals,  and  the 
printed  hearings  ran  to  697  pages,  includ- 
ing a  7-page  summary  of  recommenda- 
tions and  an  18-page  subject  index. 

Following  these  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee held  a  series  of  executive  sessions 
at  which  it  reviewed  the  recommenda- 
tions and  gave  its  tentative  approval  to 
27  proposed  amendments  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  At  the  com- 
mittee's direction,  the  staff  prepared  in- 
formative data  and  drafts  of  legislation 
embodying  these  27  proFKJsals. 

The  committee's  inquiry  resulted  in 
three  byproducts.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  summary  by  title  of  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  which  had  been  adopted  by 
law  or  resolution,  between  1947  and  1951. 
printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  11,  82d 
Congress.  The  second  was  a  staff  study 
of  some  problems  of  committee  juris- 
diction in  selected  subject-matter  fields, 
printed  as  Senate  Docvunent  No.  51,  82d 
Congress.  Finally,  the  staff  made  a  sys- 
tematic analysis  of  the  numerous  rec- 
ommendations received  for  improve- 
ments in  the  operations  of  the  Congress, 
relative  to  adequate  staffing  of  the  com- 
mittees, for  closer  surveillance  of  fiscal 
and  other  policies  of  the  Congress,  ad- 
justment of  retirement  benefits  of  legis- 
lative employees,  and  the  revision  and 
strengthening  of  the  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act.  which  was  enacted  in 
1946  as  title  in  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act. 

During  this  same  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee took  182  pages  of  testimony  in 
a  3-day  hearing  on  S.  913.  to  amend  the 


Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  for  more  effective  evaluation 
of  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  This 
bill  would  have  established  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  provided  it 
with  a  competent  professional  staff  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  handle  its  vital 
appropriations  responsibilities.  It  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  55  to  8.  and  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  After  some  debate  on 
the  measure  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
82d  Congress,  it  failed  of  passage  by  a 
vote  of  155  ayes  to  173  nays.  I  might 
add  at  this  point  that  virtually  identical 
bills  were  processed  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  favor- 
ably and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
83d.  84th,  85th.  and  87th  Congresses, 
only  to  die  each  time  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  83d  Congress,  in  addition  to 
giving  serious  attention  once  again  to 
strengthening  the  fiscal  operations  of 
the  Congress  by  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  <  S.  833 ) ,  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, at  the  direction  of  the  committee 
prepared  a  complete  compilation  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
with  amendments  from  the  time  of  its 
enactment  through  the  first  session  of 
the  83d  Congress,  printed  as  Senate  Doc- 
ument No.  71.  In  addition,  the  Subcom.- 
mittee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  made 
a  full  evaluation  of  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act— title  HI  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act — holding 
numerous  executive  sessions,  and  ulti- 
mately prepared  a  complete  draft  re- 
vision of  the  act  which,  with  some  minor 
changes,  was  later  introduced  as  S.  3784. 
In  this  connection,  the  staff  prepared  a 
number  of  studies  dealing  with  constitu- 
tional and  legal  aspects  of  the  act.  In 
that  Congress,  the  committee  also  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  a  bill.  S. 
1006.  dealing  with  the  scheduling  of  leg- 
islative action  on  appropriations  meas- 
ures and  yea-and-nay  votes  on  amend- 
ments to  appropriations  measures. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  undertook  a 
series  of  studies,  relative  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress,  which 
related  to.  first,  the  need  for  tighter  con- 
gressional control  over  the  purse  strings, 
and  for  legislation  designed  to  remedy 
serious  deficiencies  in  appropriations 
procedures  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds:  second,  a  revision  and  strength- 
ening of  title  HI  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  deahng  with  the  regu- 
lation of  lobbying:  and.  third,  changes  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  as  to  bring 
about  better  coordination  of  all  func- 
tions of  that  body  in  order  to  permit  bet- 
ter adjustment  of  schedules  of  Members 
for  the  performance  of  essential  duties 
in  the  Senate  and  in  committees,  looking 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Once  again,  the  corrmiittee  devoted 
much  effort  to  r>erfecting  the  amend- 
ment to  section  138  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  referred  to  above, 
which  was  designed  to  strengthen  con- 
gressional control  over  appropriations  by 
providing  for  the  Congress  the  same  kind 


of  exi>ert  staff  facilities  and  detailed 
technical  information  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress  as 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  provides  for 
the  executive  branch.  The  bill.  S.  1805, 
was  designed  to  remedy  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  appropriations  procedures 
and  to  improve  congressional  surveil- 
lance over  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  As  in  the  83d  Congress,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  allowed  to 
die  in  the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 

As  in  the  previous  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OF>erations  again 
devoted  much  time  to  a  revision  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act — 
title  III  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  The  bill.  S.  2308.  was  the  cul- 
mination of  several  years  of  extensive 
staff  work  and  careful  consideration  by 
the  committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization. 

Finally,  in  the  84th  Congress,  at  my 
direction,  the  staff  compiled  data  and 
pertinent  information  relative  to  the 
time  required  of  Senators  in  carrying 
out  their  legislative  duties  in  sessions  of 
the  Senate  and  in  meetings  of  standing, 
special,  or  joint  committees  of  which 
they  are  members.  This  summary  and 
review  of  Senate  floor  sessions  and  com- 
mittee meetings  in  the  84th  Congress 
was  printed  as  Senate  Report  No.  96  in 
the  85th  Congress. 

Also,  in  the  85th  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee again  concerned  itself  with  the 
vital  need  for  legislation  designed  to 
remedy  deficiencies  in  appropriations 
procedures  and  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds,  considering  and  reix)rting 
favorably  S.  1585.  identical  to  S.  1805 
of  the  84th  Congress.  S.  833  of  the  83d 
Congress  and  S.  913  of  the  82d  Congress. 
Again,  the  measure  passed  the  Senate 
and  died  in  the  House. 

Following  the  extensive  study  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee  relative  to  the 
time  required  by  Senators  to  carry  out 
their  legislative  duties  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress, referred  to  above,  the  committee 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  102.  rela- 
tive to  fixing  separate  days  for  Senate 
sessions  and  committee  meetings. 
This  resolution,  which  was  part  of  the 
committees  program  to  improve  the 
operations  of  the  Senate,  was  based  upon 
Senate  RepKjrt  96.  which  contained,  in 
addition,  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
workload  of  the  Senate,  its  Members 
and  committees,  and  was  designed  to 
focus  attention  on  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities. 

The  committee  again  devoted  itself  to 
the  task  of  perfecting  the  lobby  regula- 
tion legislation.  The  committee  had  be- 
fore it  S.  2191.  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan]  and  other  members  of 
the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Political  Activities.  Lobbying  and  Cam- 
paign Contributions.  The  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
prepared  a  series  of  staff  studies  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  bill,  following  which 
the  committee  held  a  series  of  executive 
sessions  at  which  various  issues  raised 
by  the  bill  were  considered  and  discussed. 

Finally,  during  the  85th  Congress,  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  in  connection 
with  its  work  on  the  proposed  Science 


and  Technology  Act  of  1958.  prepared  an 
amendment  to  rule  XXV  of  the  Senate 
rules — title  I  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act — which  would  have 
created  standing  Committees  on  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  with  general 
jurisdiction  over  science  and  technology 
as  well  as  the  general  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion now  exercised  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  would  have 
been  abolished  and  its  functions  and 
members  reassigned,  with  retention  of 
their  seniority,  to  the  p>ennanent  stand- 
ing committees  in  the  respective  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Or>era- 
tions  conducted  a  comprehensive  study 
and  analysis  of  the  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting programs  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Government,  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  11,  87th  Congress.  Part 
II  of  this  study  was  devoted  entirely  to 
improvements  in  fiscal  operations  under 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Here  it  was  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  major  aims  of  the  act  was  to 
strengthen  the  congressional  power  of 
the  purse.  To  accomplish  this  objective, 
the  act  provided  for  a  legislative  budget, 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  ex- 
penditure analyses  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  development  of  a  standard  ap- 
propriation classification  schedule,  stud- 
ies by  the  Comptroller  General  of  re- 
strictions in  appropriations  acts,  studies 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  permanent  appropria- 
tions and  of  the  disposition  of  funds 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  Government 
property  or  services,  and  expansion  of 
the  staffs  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Senate  Document  No.  11  contains  an 
extensive  reveiw  of  all  of  the  staff  and 
committee  work  done  in  an  effort  to  im- 
plement those  objectives  and  achieve 
orderly  processes  and  more  adequate 
congressional  controls. 

This  report.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  has 
been  characterized  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  as  "a  re- 
markable document  to  which  all  con- 
cerned can  point  with  pride."  and  as  a 
historic  work  which  will  "be  of  great 
value  to  congressional  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress,"  which  "should  be 
required  reading  and  reference  for  any- 
one seriously  concerned  with  financial 
management  in  Government." 

In  addition,  in  the  86th  Congress,  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  prepared  a  staff  study  listing 
all  of  the  proposals  filed  in  the  Senate 
from  the  80th  through  the  86th  Con- 
gresses, proposing  the  establishment  of 
standing,  select,  special  and  joint  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  whether  tem- 
p>orary  or  permanent,  covering  specified 
areas  of  Federal  actinty  or  national 
problems  with  which  the  Congress  has 
been  and  is  concerned — staff  memoran- 
dum 86-2-49.  December  7,  1960. 

Finally,  the  staff  of  the  committee  pre- 
pared a  special  study  and  review  of  the 
committee  system  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
with  special  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  practice  and  procedure  of 
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referring  measures  to  committees  prior 
to  action  by  the  Senate. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  87th 
Congress.  It  will  be  recalled  that  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress,  the  staff  of  the 
committee  prepared  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
the  84th  Congress — Senate  Report  No. 
96 — which  revealed,  among  other  things, 
that  .'Senators  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  give  thorough  attention  to 
committee  deliberations  and  actions,  and 
that  90  percent  of  all  work  of  the  Con- 
gress on  legislative  matters  is  carried  out 
in  committee.  It  was  recommended  that 
separate  days  be  assigned  for  committee 
meetings  and  for  floor  action. 

Following  up  the  findings  of  the  previ- 
ous study,  the  staff  of  the  committee, 
at  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  pre- 
pared a  sui-vey  of  the  present  committee 
structure  of  the  Congress.  The  startling 
results  of  this  survey  revealed  that  the 
Congress  currently  maintains  a  total  of 
303  conunittee  units,  including  36  stand- 
ing committees,  3  special  and  select  comi- 
mittees,  11  joint  committees  and  253 
subcommittees.  Of  the  total  number, 
127  units  are  in  the  Senate  and  152  are 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Added 
to  this  are  11  joint  committees  which 
have  13  subcommittees  of  their  own. 
The  staff  study  containing  the  details 
of  this  survey  was  published  as  Staff 
Memorandum  No.  87-1-27,  July  18,  1961. 
On  that  same  day,  I  announced  the  find- 
ings of  the  staff  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  information  of  the  Members 
and  in  order  to  inform  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  so  that  they  might  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  tremendous 
workload  carried  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  this  study  and  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
this  subject  in  order  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  as  recently  as  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  was  engaged 
in  a  major  project  dealing  with  the 
committee  system  and  the  workload  of 
individual  Members  of  Congress.  Fur- 
thermore, the  results  of  our  work  were 
available  to  all,  having  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  107,  part 
10,  pages  12819-12823. 

Finally,  in  the  87th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  again 
directed  its  attention  to  the  very  vital 
subject  of  strengthening  congressional 
control  of  the  purse  strings  and  again  re- 
ported a  bill,  S.  529,  which  would  have 
established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  improved  congressional  pro- 
cedures for  handling  appropriations  and 
expenditures.  This  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate under  unanimoiis  consent,  but  the 
House  Rules  Committee  failed  to  report 
it. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  vests 
In  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations a  continuing  responsibility  for 
evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to 
reorganize  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  am  pleased  to  repKjrt  to 
the  Senate  that  this  committee  has  met 
this  responsibility  through  the  years  by 
making  continuing  studies  and  inquiries 
into  the  organization  and  operation  of 


the  Congress,  in  general,  and  the  Senate 
in  particular.  The  results  of  our  work 
are  available  in  the  form  of  printed  re- 
ports, documents,  staff  memorandums 
and  insertions  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  it  is  my  intention  that  this  work 
will  continue  to  be  performed  and  the 
results  made  public  from  time  to  time. 


FIFTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    U.S. 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
January  27,  1963,  marked  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
402.  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  In  pass- 
ing this  legislation  the  Congre.ss  acknowl- 
edged officially  the  existence  of  a  world- 
wide struggle  for  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men.  And  on  these  floors  it  forged 
a  policy  designed  to  construct  an  Amer- 
ican capability  in  the  ideological,  psy- 
chological, and  political  war  with  the 
propaganda  and  policies  of  international 
communism. 

It  is  tempting  on  such  occasion.s  to  re- 
view the  past  experience,  take  stock  of 
our  assets  and  liabilities,  and  applaud 
the  accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  its  predecessor  or- 
ganizations and  ducctors.  For  there  has 
developed  in  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  an  important  strategic  national 
resource.  This  consists  of  a  worldwide 
communications  apparatus,  an  improved 
and  efiicient  know-how,  and  increased 
professionalism  among  its  dedicated 
personnel. 

American  libraries  and  information 
centers  are  well  known  and  appreciated 
abroad.  The  Voice  of  America  has  an 
international  reputation.  Hundreds  of 
foreign  nev/spapers  and  magazines  carry 
USIS  stones,  pictures,  anc  favorable  car- 
toons about  the  United  States  and  its 
people.  USIA-made  motion  pictures  are 
distributed  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
world.  Their  me.-^sage  is  carried  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  by  riverboat,  jeep,  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  by  plane,  ship,  and  truck. 
More  American  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages are  being  translated.  American 
music  is  being  heard,  and  American  art 
is  being  displayed.  The  world  has  begun 
to  appreciate  the  evidence  of  an  Ameri- 
can culture  which  has  emerged  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  free  and  creative  inquiry. 

This  and  more  could  be  said  about  past 
and  present  accomplishments.  However, 
I  would  rather  focus  on  what  remains  to 
be  done  and  what  ousht  to  be  done  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  further  develop 
the  American  effort.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  could  be  more  important 
to  the  national  interest  if  it  is  done  well. 

For  example,  how  many  people  appre- 
ciate the  impact  of  the  series  of  Amer- 
ican exhibits  that  has  been  displayed  in 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev.  Tashkent,  in 
Warsaw,  in  Poznan,  and  in  other  eastern 
European  and  Russian  cities?  How 
many  people  know  what  happens  when 
children  and  adults  borrow  and  read 
books  from  USIS  libraries  abroad?  How 
do  we  know  when  a  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  or  an  Agency  pamphlet  or 
news  story  will  prompt  men  and  women 
in  foreign  lands  to  think  and  act  in  a 
manner  favorable  to  the  future  of  free- 
dom? 


The  answer  is  that  most  of  us  do  not 
know,  and  although  surveys  and  studies 
of  media  iifipact  exist  which  frequently 
show  favorable  reactions,  we  do  these 
things,  we  have  passed  this  legislation, 
because  we  have  faith  in  our  ideas  and 
ideals,  because  we  have  faith  in  the 
written  and  spoken  word  and  because 
we  believe  that  faithful  images  of  our 
life  and  people  as  seen  in  photographs, 
motion  pictures,  and  television  will  con- 
vey a  message  of  hope,  a  message  of 
dynamic,  ever-stirring  America  whose 
people  are  on  the  march  to  progress, 
plenty,  and  peace. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  with  all 
our  achievements  to  date,  we  are  just 
beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  in  this 
ideological  struggle.  Make  no  mistake, 
peaceful  coexistence  means  continuous 
ideological  and  political  struggle.  It  does 
not  call  for  an  end  to  the  contest  of 
ideas.  It  intensifies  this  stnaggle  and 
we  must  be  up  to  it.  We  must  not  be 
No.  2  or  No.  3.  We  must  strive  in  every 
way  to  pursue  excellence  with  imagina- 
tion, ability,  and  foresight.  We  must — 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress — be  ready 
with  suggestions  and  constructive  pro- 
posals to  assist  the  Executive  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  important  duties  in  order 
that  the  United  States  may  always  be 
No.  1  in  this  field. 

Public  Law  402  showed  foresipht 
in  having  created  within  this  statute  an 
independent,  outside  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information  of  private  citizens 
who  are  expert  in  the  field  of  mass  com- 
munications. They  have  labored  dili- 
gently in  this  field  for  15  years.  I  have 
read  their  17  reports  to  Congress  as  they 
were  issued  over  the  years  and  I  have 
from  time  to  time  commented  on  the.se 
reports  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Today,  the  Commission  has  issued  its 
18th  report  to  Congress.  And  again  it 
attempts  to  help  chart  the  future  in  this 
important  ideological  struggle.  It  sug- 
gests, among  other  things,  that  the 
USIA,  too,  should  look  to  the  future  by 
establishing  a  long-range,  forward-plan- 
ning unit  which  would  concentrate  on 
the  ta^k  of  discovering  new  improve- 
ments, new  ideas,  and  new  methods  of 
disseminating  information  around  the 
world. 

The  Commi.s.sion  also  suggests  that  we 
in  the  Congress  can  do  more  through  the 
personal  associations  and  relationships 
that  are  developed  in  the  interparlia- 
mentary meetings  which  we  attend. 

Finally,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress conduct  hearings  on  research  in 
international  mass  communications  with 
a  view  toward  determining  the  best  ways 
of  reducing  international  tensions, 
promoting  stability  and  increasing  inter- 
national understanding  by  means  of  in- 
ternational communication. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 
recommendation  is  the  challenge  and  op- 
portunities that  have  been  opened  up  for 
us  by  the  U.S.  success  with  Telstar,  the 
first  international  communication  satel- 
lite capable  of  transmitting  voices  and 
images  around  the  world.  What  is  im- 
l)ortant  now,  states  the  Commission,  is 
the  nature  of  the  contents  that  will  be 
carried  by  this  new  vehicle  of  com- 
munication. 
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In  order  to  insure  quality  content  for 
its  programs,  USIA  as  well  as  private 
American  networks  should  be  sensitive 
to  the  habits,  attitudes  and  views  of  for- 
eign audiences.  The  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information  has  observed 
that  research  into  atomic  energy  and 
space  exploration  resulted  in  important 
technical  breakthroughs  and  discoveries. 
It  believes  similarly  that  research  into 
international  communication  projects  is 
aUso  necessary  and  that  it  could  illumi- 
nate and  improve  our  total  efforts  to 
communicate  effectively  with  foreign 
audiences.  It  could  help  the  USIA  in 
its  work  with  foreign  labor  groups,  farm 
groups,  cooperative  associations,  stu- 
dents, and  intellectuals. 

I  wish  to  support  this  Commission's 
recommendation  and  urge  that  hearings 
be  considered  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. Carefully  planned  and  prepared 
hearings  could  shed  important  light  on 
our  present  inadequacies,  on  methods  of 
improving  our  communications,  and  on 
areas  of  ignorance  and  misunderstand- 
ing that  we  need  to  remedy  in  order  to 
do  quality  work. 

On  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  402,  I  wish  to 
salute  its  authors  and  congratulate  the 
present  Director  of  USIA,  Mr.  Edward 
R,  Murrow  and  his  staff,  who  are  labor- 
ing so  diligently  and  indefatigably. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  read  the  President's  message  on  his 
educational  program,  and  I  feel  a  great 
concern  for  the  effects  of  this  program 
on  our  public  school  system.  I  have  had 
a  lifelong  interest  in  education.  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  local  school 
board  in  my  hometown,  Cody,  Wyo.  I 
have  served  for  13  years  as  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  our  State 
university.  I  have  served  as  president 
of  the  National  As.sociation  of  Governing 
Boards  for  State  Universities  and  Allied 
Institutions.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
educational  committee  of  the  national 
chamber  of  commerce.  I  merely  give 
this  recitation  to  disclose  some  qualifi- 
cations to  indicate  that  I  have  more  than 
a  passing  knowledge  of  the  education 
field. 

The  President  states  that  his  Federal 
assistance  program  will  bring  no  con- 
trols to  our  local  school  system,  but  I 
state  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Fed- 
eral aid  without  Federal  control. 

The  administration's  program  at- 
tempts to  interject  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  our  traditional  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  which  is  presently  meeting 
the  challenges  and  forging  ahead  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  the  present  ad- 
ministration had  anticipated  would  be 
necessary. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  am  for  a 
strong  and  adequate  educational  system 
in  America,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
desire  to  see  the  educational  system 
flourish  in  America.  It  cannot  be  regi- 
mented and  flourish.  Let  us  meet  the 
challenge  in  the  American  way,  not 
through  a  complicated  scheme  to  remove 
control,  at  any  cost,  from  the  local  level 
where  it  belongs. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  others  who 
share  my  concern  over  the  President's 
program,  which  promises  to  give  every- 
thing to  all  people,  and  I  feel  that  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  today,  January  31,  is  appro- 
priately timed,  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial,  en- 
Utled  "In  the  Name  of  Quality,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  along  with  these 
remarks. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  Name  of  Quality 

In  our  village,  and  from  all  we  hear  In 
thousands  of  other  communities,  the  quality 
of  education  has  improved  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  Courses  are  tougher  and  more 
is  demanded  of  the  student. 

This  Is  In  large  measure  a  grassroots  revolt 
against  too  many  years  of  soft  thinking  and 
soft  teaching.  It  has  not  been  Inspired  by 
official  Washington  or  brought  about  by  Fed- 
eral funds.  Perhaps,  as  President  Kennedy 
says.  It  Is  by  no  means  enough;  that  much 
more  must  be  done  to  increase  the  quality 
and  availability  of  education  at  all  levels. 
But  the  education  message  delivered  to  Con- 
gress this  week  raises  the  strongest  doubts 
that  it  Is  showing  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  recommendations,  for  one  thing,  rest 
on  certain  misconceptions  and  sup)€rficiali- 
tie.?.  The  assumption  throughout  seems  to 
be  that  a  sprawl  of  new  or  expanded  Fed- 
eral programs  can  all  but  folve  problems  of 
ignorance,  unskilled  workers  and  school 
dropouts;  problems  that  lead  to  delinquen- 
cy, unemployment,  chronic  dependence  and 
waste  of  human  resources. 

It  would  be  fine  if  it  were  so  simple,  but 
we  all  know  that  the  roots  of  these  social 
ills  go  deeper  than  any  lack  of  classrooms  and 
teachers.  The  disturbing  thing  is  that  the 
message  proposes  far-reaching  Federal  reme- 
dies without  any  eviaence  of  a  serious 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  problems. 

In  the  same  way,  the  message  glibly  re- 
peats the  cliche  that  the  crisis  in  higher 
education  facilities  is  now  at  hand.  It 
ominously  declares  that  $23  billion  worth 
of  new  facilities  will  be  needed  by  1970  to  ac- 
commodate the  college  enrollment. 

Such  statements  reflect  superficiality  with 
a  vengeance.  Many  colleges  have  more  space 
than  students,  and  a  good  education  Is  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  schools  with  the  most 
glamorous  reputations.  Moreover,  multiple 
applications  by  the  same  students  are  In- 
flating the  whole  enrollment  crisis.  And  the 
m  -ssage  overlooks  a  basic  question  in  this 
regard,  whether  the  Nation  Is  trying  to  put 
loo  many  youngsters  through  college — in 
many  cases  beyond  either  ability  or  desire. 

The  tendency  to  ignore  fundamental  ques- 
tions also  shows  up  in  the  empliasls  on  re- 
search. The  Federal  Government  already 
dominates  the  Nation's  research  effort,  and 
the  signs  of  abuse,  waste,  and  distortion  are 
mounting.  For  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 
anything  and  everything  in  the  name  of  re- 
search is  worth  doing.  Yet  the  message,  pro- 
posing much  more  aid  in  this  area,  seems  to 
make  that  unthinking  assumption. 

In  short,  we  will  not  improve  quality  by 
ill-conceived  programs  which  in  fact  put 
the  stress  on  quantity  of  classrooms  and 
other  facilities.  What  we  will  get,  through 
this  sort  of  legislation,  is  a  new  proliferation 
of  Federal  activity  costing  an  estimated  $5 
billion  over  5  years. 

The  President  says  his  ambitious  educa- 
tional enterprise  offers  Federal  assistance 
without  Federal  control.  It  isn't  necessary 
to  debate  the  abstract  theory  of  Federal 
versus  local  control;  it  is  enough  to  note 
that  aid  of  such  scope  must  entail  control, 
just  as  it  already  does  in  research. 


In  fact,  it  would  be  irresponsible  for  the 
Government  to  spend  so  much  without  try- 
ing to  determine  how  it  Is  being  spent.  The 
only  question  then  becomes  to  what  ends  the 
control  would  be  exercised. 

One  of  the  practical  virtues  of  omi  tradi- 
tional system  of  community  control  of  pub- 
lic schools,  plus  numerous  private  schools, 
is  that  local  mistakes  do  not  become  nation- 
al mistakes.  They  are  also  more  easily  cor- 
rected, as  we  have  been  witnessing  in  the 
hometown  revolt  against  softness. 

The  Nation  should  not  be  eager  to  In- 
fringe a  system  which  has  done  spectacularly 
well  in  the  past  and  today  Is  bringing  radical 
ImprovemenU  in  quality.  Certainly  It 
should  be  skeptical  of  Federal  programs 
that  proclaim  quality  but  map  paths  to  a 
new    conformitv. 


THE  PREVIOUS  QUESTION 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  al- 
most every  occasion  when  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  are  under  discussion  we  have 
some  controversy  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
so-called  previous  question  rule,  which 
existed  in  the  Senate  during  the  first 
few  years  of  its  existence. 

I  made  a  very  careful  study  of  that 
question  some  15  j'ears  ago,  and  con- 
cluded that  beyond  any  peradventure  the 
original  previous  question  rule  in  the 
Senate  was  not  a  mechanism  for  cloture 
or,  indeed,  even  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping debate  in  the  Senate,  but  that  it  was 
utilized  only  to  postpone  or  to  avoid  a 
decision  on  a  pending  question. 

Some  time  ago.  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper, 
who  is  a  professor  of  political  science  in 
the  Department  of  Government  at  Har- 
vard University,  very  carefully  re- 
searched this  whole  question.  I  had  Dr. 
Coopers  thesis  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

In  the  light  of  some  statements  which 
have  been  made  during  the  present  de- 
bate, I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have 
this  thesis  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  in  order  that  it  might  be  avail- 
able for  all  those  who  may  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  matter  in  the  future.  Prom 
my  experience,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  in- 
terest in  almost  every  year  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
tliat  Dr.  Cooper's  thesis  entitled  "The 
Pre\'ious  Question:  Its  Standing  as  a 
Precedent  for  Cloture  in  the  U.S.  Senate." 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  this  the  profes- 
sor at  Hai-vard  who  made  this  studv? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  this  study 
been  printed  as  a  Government  docu- 
ment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes :  but  never  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  should 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  find  that  some  state- 
ments have  been  made  heretofore,  about 
the  same  length,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  and  have  been  printed  in  the 
Record.  In  fact,  one  such  thesis  has 
been  printed  twice.  I  think  It  only  ap- 
propriate that  the  one  I  refer  to  should 
be  printed  at  least  once. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  thesis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Previous  Question:  Its  Standing  as  a 
Precedent  for  Cloture  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate— A  Dissertation  on  the  So-Called 
Previous-Question  Rule  as  Employed  by 
the  Senate  in  its  Early  Days 

(Presented  by  Mr.  Russell) 
foreword 

By  great  good  fortune,  there  has  come  to 
my  attention  an  outstanding  and  scholarly 
dissertation  by  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper,  a  profes- 
sor of  political  science  in  the  Department  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University,  entitled 
"The  Previous  Question:  Its  Standing  as  a 
Precedent  for  Cloture  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  senior  specialist, 
American  Government  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Library  of  Congress,  was  gra- 
cious enough  to  permit  me  to  see  Dr.  Coop- 
er's work. 

Dr.  Cooper  reached  the  conclusion,  after 
his  painstaking  study,  that  the  previous 
question  rule  in  the  early  Senate  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  restriction  on  debate  nor  a 
mechanism  for  cloture. 

I  have  never  seen  Dr.  Cooper  and  had  never 
heard  of  him  or  his  study  of  this  subject 
until  after  he  had  completed  his  research 
and  prepared  his  dissertation.  It  is  most 
gratifying  that  his  findings  support  the  posi- 
tion that  I  have  taken  a  number  of  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  efforts  to  im- 
pose further  restrictions  on  freedom  of  de- 
bate were  pending  in  the  Senate.  Dr. 
Cooper's  thesis  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Senate  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  its  rules.  I  feel  it  should  be 
made  available  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  students  and  others  Inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  this  great  parlia- 
mentary institution.  I  have  therefore  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Cooper's  thesis 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 

Many  persons  Interested  In  Senate  pro- 
cedure are  aware  that  a  rule  for  the  previous 
question  existed  in  that  body  during  its  first 
17  years.^  Still,  the  manner  in  which  this 
rule  was  understood  and  used  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  topic  of  much  misunder- 
standing and  disagreement.  Thus,  as  emi- 
nent a  student  of  the  Senate  as  Lindsay 
Rogers  seems  to  believe  that  the  previous 
question  existed  as  a  cloture  mechanism  In 
the  early  Senate,  whereas  other  equally 
eminent  students  of  the  Senate,  such  as 
George  H.  Haynes  and  Clara  (Kerr)  Stldham, 
are  convinced  that  the  rule  was  not  so  used 
or  understood.*  In  recent  years,  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  liberal  Senators 
to  Impose  some  form  of  majority  clottire  on 


1  On  Apr.  16,  1789,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
following  rule  as  the  9th  of  a  code  of  19  rules 
adopted  that  day : 

"The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded  the  question  from  the  chair  shall 
be:  'Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?" 
And  if  the  nays  prevail,  the  main  question 
shall  not  then  be  put." 

This  rule  was  omitted  In  the  revised  rules 
adopted  17  years  later  on  Mar.  26,  1806.  See 
"Annals  of  Congress,"  Washington,  1834-55, 
1  Cong.  1,  20-21,  and  9  Cong.  1,  202-203. 

-'  See  Lindsay  Rogers,  "The  American  Sen- 
ate, '  New  York,  1926,  p.  165;  George  H. 
Haynes,  "The  Senate  of  the  United  States," 
Boston,  1938,  vol.  I,  p.  393;  and  Clara  (Kerr) 
Stidham,  "The  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  United  States  Senate,"  Ithaca,  1895,  p.  59. 

Also  relevant  are  Robert  Luce,  "Legislative 
Procediu-e,"  Boston,  1922,  pp.  275  and  289; 
Henry  Jones  Pord,  "The  Rise  and  Growth  of 
American  Politics,"  New  York,  1898,  p.  265; 
and  Franklin  L.  Burdette,  "Plllbusterlng  in 
the  Senate,"  Princeton,  1940,  pp.  14,  15,  and 
219. 


the  Senate,  interest  has  been  revived  in  the 
nature  of  the  precedent  furnished  by  the 
original  Senate  rule  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  leading  antagonists  in  the  con- 
troversy have  been  Senator  Richard  Russell, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  and  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Russell  has  contended  that  the 
previous  question  did  not  serve  as  a  mech- 
anism for  cloture  in  the  early  Senate,  but 
merely  as  a  mechanism  for  postponing  or 
avoiding  decision  .^  Senator  Douglas  has 
argued  that  Russell's  view  Is  "almost  com- 
pletely wrong."*  In  so  arguing,  Douglas  has 
not  only  relied  on  his  own  Investigations;  in 
addition,  he  has  made  use  of  extensive  re- 
search done  for  him  by  Irving  Brant.  Thus, 
he  has  twice  introduced  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  memorandum  on  the  previ- 
ous question  prepared  by  Brandt.^  This 
memorandum  contends  that  in  the  early 
Senate  a  simple  majority  had  the  power  to 
close  debate  through  use  of  the  previous 
question  in  order  to  bring  a  matter  to  de- 
cision and  that  on  occasion  this  power  was 
actually  exercised. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  settle  the  long- 
standing dispute  over  the  status  and  signif- 
icance of  the  rule  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion which  existed  in  the  Senate  in  the  years 
from  1789  to  1806."  In  terms  of  the  Haynes- 
Stldham-Russell  line  of  thought  the  previ- 
ous question  mechanism  in  the  early  Senate 
provides  np  valid  precedent  for  the  adoption 
of  majority  cloture  today.  In  terms  of  the 
Rogers-Douglas-Brant  line  of  thought  it  pro- 
vides a  solid  precedent. 

I.    PROPER    USAGE   IN    PARLIAMENTARY    THEORY, 
1789-1806 

We  may  start  our  inquiry  by  examining 
what  parliamentary  theory  in  these  years 
conceived  to  be  the  proper  function  of  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question.  There  is 
very  little  evidence  to  support  the  conten- 
tion that  in  the  period  1789-1806  the  previous 
question  was  seen  as  a  mechanism  for  clo- 
ture, as  a  mechanism  for  bringing  a  matter 
to  a  vote  despite  the  desire  of  some  Members 
to  continue  talking  or  to  obstruct  decision." 


■^See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  1, 
p.  153,  Washington,  1873-1981.  See  also  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  99.  pt.  1,  p.  117.  and 
S.  Doc.  No.  4.  83  Cong.  1.  p.  11. 

«  Congressional  Record,  vol.  103.  pt.  5.  pp. 
6669-6686.  See  also  Congression.\l  Record, 
vol.  107,  pt.  1,  pp.  241-256. 

=  Ibid.  For  other  statements  of  Brant  and 
Douglas  see  Proposed  Amendments  to  Rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
"Hearings  Before  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion," U.S.  Senate,  85  Cong.  1,  Washington, 
1957,  pp.  170-182  and  31-45. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  also  been  a  leading  advo- 
cate Of  the  view  that  majority  cloture  would 
be  a  return  to  original  Senate  practice.  See 
"Senate  Rules  Must  Be  Reformed,"  reprint  of 
speeches  and  proposals  of  Senator  Joseph  S. 
Cl\rk,  Washington.  1960.  pp.  22-26. 

•  The  House  of  Representatives  has,  of 
course,  had  a  previous  question  rule  since  its 
inception  in  1789.  Over  the  years  this  rule 
has  undergone  many  changes  and  it  now 
serves  as  a  very  effective  mechanism  for  clo- 
ture in  the  House.  See  any  recent  manual 
of  rules  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
rule  XVII  and  explanatory  footnotes.  See 
also  Asher  C.  Hinds,  "Hinds'  Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,"  Washington, 
1907,  sees.  5443-5446. 

■  There  are  only  two  pieces  of  evidence  that 
can  be  cited  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  previous  question  was  understood 
as  a  cloture  mechanism  In  the  Senate  before 
1806.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  on  the 
cover  of  his  famous  Journal  William  Maclay, 
a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  First 
Congress  (1789-911  records  the  following  as 
Senate  rule  7: 


This  is  true  for  the  House  as  well  as  for  the 
Senate.'  On  the  other  hand,  convincing 
evidence  exists  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  previous  question  was  understood  as 
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"In  case  of  debate  becoming  tedious,  four 
Senators  may  call  for  the  question:  or  the 
same  number  may  at  any  time  move  for  the 
previous  question,  viz.,  'Shall  the  main  ques- 
tion now  be  put?'  " 

See  "The  Journal  of  William  Maclay,"  New 
York,  1927,  p.  403.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
this  rule  never  became  an  official  rule  of  the 
Senate.  Instead,  it,  together  with  the  other 
rules  listed  on  the  cover,  probably  represent 
Maclay's  proposals  for  Senate  rules.  See 
Stldham,  op.  clt.,  p.  38,  footnote  2,  and  p.  60, 
footnote  2.  See  also  Haynes,  op.  clt.,  vol.  I. 
p.  392,  footnote  3.  Still,  from  the  way  this 
rule  Is  worded  it  is  often  assumed  that 
Maclay  understood  the  previous  question  as 
a  cloture  mechanism.  This  is  far  from  clear. 
The  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1790  had  two  separate  rules  deal- 
ing with  the  matters  contained  in  rule  7  as 
listed  by  Maclay.  One  permitted  four  Sena- 
tors to  ask  for  the  question,  i.e.,  a  vote, 
when  the  debate  became  tedious  and  the 
other  permitted  four  Senators  to  move  the 
previous  question.  This  suggests  that  thp 
objects  of  these  procedures  were  understood 
as  separate  and  distinct  and  that  Maclay 
merely  lumped  them  together  for  purposes 
of  brevity  since  both  kinds  of  motions  re- 
quired the  same  number  of  initiators.  See 
"Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  1790-1791,"  Philadelphia, 
1791,  pp.  50  51  (Dec.  29.  1790),  rules  13  and 
17.  It  is  true,  however,  that  by  1790  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Pennsylvania 
only  had  a  rule  for  the  previous  question. 
Note  the  conclusions  drawn  with  reference 
to  this  fact  by  Lauros  G.  McConachle.  See 
Lauros  G.  McConachle,  "Congressional  Com- 
mittees," Boston,  1898,  p,  24.  Yet  see  "Jour- 
nal of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1790-1791,  ' 
Philadelphia,  1791,  p.  129  (Jan.  28,  1791). 

The  second  piece  of  evidence  that  might 
be  cited  to  support  the  contention  that  the 
previous  question  was  understood  as  a  clo- 
ture mechanism  In  the  Senate  during  the 
years  from  1789  to  1806  Is  Jefferson's  state- 
ment that  use  of  tlie  previous  question  had 
been  extended  to  accomplish  ends  beyond 
the  mere  suppression  of  delicate  discussions. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "A  Manual  of  Parllamon- 
tary  Practice."  Washington,  1820.  sec. 
XXXIV.  In  this  regard  see  Luther  Stearns 
Cushlng.  "Elements  of  the  Law  and  Practice 
of  Legislative  Assemblies  In  the  United  States 
of  America."  1866.  par.  1420  and  related  foot- 
not*  4.  However,  in  all  probability  what 
Jefferson  had  in  mind  here  was  use  of  the 
previous  question  on  propositions  that  were 
not  delicate,  simply,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing an  undeslred  decision.  This  Is  In- 
dicated by  his  dLscusslon  of  why  it  would  be 
preferable  to  permit  the  main  question  to  be 
amended  when  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  was  being  debated.  It  is  also  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  Jefferson  at  no  point 
states  that  on  a  certain  date  the  previous 
question  was  used  for  cloture  in  the  Senate, 
whereas  it  Is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  al- 
lowed such  an  Important  and  revolutionary 
precedent  to  go  by  unnoted. 

'For  conceptions  of  the  function  of  the 
previous  question  in  the  House  see  Hinds' 
Precedent,  op.  cit.,  sec.  5445  and  De  Alva  S. 
Alexander.  "History  and  Procedure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  Boston,  1916,  p. 
181.  See  also  "Annals,"  1  Cong  1  324  (May 
11,  1789):  2  Cong.  2,  846-851;  3  Cong.  1,  595- 
596:  3  Cong.  2,  960;  3  Cong.  2,  998-1000:  5 
Cong,  2,  650-652:  5  Cong.  2,  1067;  7  Cong.  1, 
439-441:  7  Cong.  1,  1045;  9  Cong.  1,  1091- 
1092:  and  10  Cong.  1,  1183-1184.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  last  Instance  mentioned 
Randolph's  argument  assumes  that  the  pre- 
vious question  is  a  mechanism  for  avoiding 
decisions,  not  discussions. 


a  mechanism  for  avoiding  either  undeslred 
discussions  or  undeslred  decisions,  or  both. 

The  leading  advocate  of  the  view  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  previous  question  re- 
lated to  the  suppression  of  undeslred  discus- 
sions was  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  his  famous 
manual,  written  near  the  end  of  his  term  as 
Vice  President  for  the  future  guidance  of 
the  Senate,  he  defined  the  proper  usage  of 
the  previous  question  as  follows: 

"The  proper  occasion  for  the  previous 
question  Is  when  a  subject  Is  brought  for- 
ward of  a  delicate  nature  as  to  high  per- 
sonages, etc..  or  the  discussion  of  which 
may  call  forth  observations,  which  might 
be  of  injurious  consequences.  Then  the 
previous  question  is  proposed:  and.  in  the 
modern  usage,  the  discussion  of  the  main 
question  Is  suspended,  and  the  debate  con- 
fined  to  the  previous   question." ' 

In  terms  of  his  approach,  then.  Jefferson 
regarded  as  an  abuse  any  use  of  the  previous 
question  simply  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing a  subject  which  was  undeslred  but  not 
delicate,  and  he  advised  that  the  procedure 
be  "restricted  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
possible."  '" 

Despite  Jefferson's  prestige  as  an  Interpret- 
er of  parliamentary  law  for  the  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  his  view  of  the 
proper  usage  of  the  previous  question  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  the  sole  or  even 
the  dominant  one  then  in  existence.  A 
second  strongly  supported  conception  un- 
derstood the  purpose  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion In  a  manner  that  conflicted  with  Jef- 
ferson's view;  that  Is,  as  a  device  for  avoiding 
or    suppressing    undeslred    decisions. 

The  classic  statement  of  this  view  was 
made  in  a  lengthy  and  scholarly  speech  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  19.  1816,  by  William 
Gaston.  In  this  speech  Gaston,  a  Federalist 
member  from  North  Carolina,  argued  that  on 
the  basis  of  precedents  established  both  in 
England  and  America  the  function  of  the 
previous  question  was  to  provide  a  mech- 
anism for  allowing  a  parliamentary  body  to 
decide  whether  It  wanted  to  face  a  particu- 
lar decision.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
took  special  pains  to  emphasize  his  differ- 
ences with  Jefferson: 

"I  believe,  sir,  that  some  confusion  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  previous 
question  (a  confusion,  from  which  even  the 
luminous  mind  of  the  compiler  of  our 
Manual,  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  not  thoroughly 
free)  by  supposing  it  designed  to  suppress 
unpleasant  discussions,  instead  of  unpleas- 
ant decisions."  " 

Gaston's  speech,  to  be  sure,  was  made  5 
years  after  the  previous  question  had  been 
turned  into  a  cloture  mechanism  in  the 
House  and  it  was  made  as  a  protest  against 
this  development."  It  is  valuable,  nonethe- 
less, as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  parlia- 
mentary theory  in  the  years  from  1789  to 
1806  and  its  standing  as  evidence  of  this 
nature  is  supported  both  by  the  arguments 
made  In  the  speech  Itself  and  by  less  elab- 
orate statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  the  years  before   1806." 

That  the  previous  question  was  under- 
stood as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  unde- 
slred decisions  in  the  early  Senate  as  well 
as  the  early  House  Is  Indicated  by  an  excerpt 
from    the    diary    of   John    Qulncy    Adams.'" 


"  Jefferson's  Manual,  op.  cit.,  sec.  XXXIV. 

'Ibid. 

"  "Annals,"  14  Cong,  1,  p.  707. 

'•'  See  references  cited  in  footnote  6  above. 

"  See  references  cited  in  footnote  8  above. 

'='  The  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
secrecy  characterized  the  early  sessions  of 
the  Senate  also  makes  less  reasonable  the 
supposition  that  In  this  body  the  previous 
question  was  understood  solely  as  a  mecha- 
nism whose  proper  usage  was  conflned  to  the 
suppression  of  delicate  dIscusslonB.  Until 
1794,   the   Senate  held   all   its  sessions   be- 


The  excerpt  comes  from  the  period  in  which 
Adams  served  in  the  Senate  and  it  contains 
his  account  of  Vice  President  Burr's  fare- 
well speech  to  the  Senate.  In  this  sp>eech, 
delivered  on  March  2.  1805,  Burr  by  implica- 
tion seems  to  understand  the  function  of 
the  previous  question  as  relating  primarily 
to  the  suppression  of  undeslred  decisions. 

"He  [Burr]  mentioned  one  or  two  of  the 
rules  which  appeared  to  him  to  need  a  re- 
vlsal,  and  recommended  the  abolition  of  that 
respecting  the  previous  question,  which  he 
said  had  in  the  4  years  been  only  once  taken, 
and  that  upon  an  amendment.  This  was 
proof  that  it  could  not  be  necessary,  and  all 
Its  purposes  were  certainly  much  better  an- 
swered by  the  question  of  Indefinite  post- 
ponement," " 


hind  closed  doors.  In  that  year  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  which  opened  the  doors  for 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business, 
though  simultaneously  a  new  rule  was  passed 
which  permitted  any  Member  to  move  to 
close  the  doors  whenever  he  thought  neces- 
Fary.  However,  the  Senate  did  provide  for 
the  regular  publication  of  its  legislative 
Journal  from  the  very  first  year  of  its  oper- 
ation. The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  when 
acting  In  Its  executive  capacity  continued  to 
be  held  in  secret  far  beyond  the  year  1806. 
Moreover,  in  the  years  before  1806  and  be- 
yond, the  Senate  appears  to  have  published 
only  portions  of  Its  executive  Journal  and 
to  have  done  so  on  very  few  occasions.  For 
material  on  secrecy  in  the  Senate  see  Stld- 
ham. op,  clt..  pp.  39-40.  98-102.  and  170-171; 
Haynes.  op.  clt,  vol.  II,  pp.  665-670  and  779- 
782;  George  P,  Furber.  "Precedents  Relating 
to  the  Privileges  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States."  Washington.  1893  (S.  Doc.  No.  68, 
52  Cong,  2,  vol.  VII  of  misc.  doc.  vols.); 
Dorman  B.  Eaton.  "Secret  Sessions  of  the 
Senate,"  New  York,  1886;  and  Joseph  P.  Har- 
ris. "The  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate," 
Berkeley,  1953.  p.  249.  See  also  Jefferson's 
Manual,  op.  cit ,  sec.  XLIX,  and  "Rules  of  the 
United  States  Senate."  Dec,  7,  1801,  Houghton 
Library  Document,  Harvard  University,  Call 
No,  ACUN33C,801r. 

"Charles  Francis  Adams  (ed),  "Memoirs 
of  John  Qulncy  Adams."  Philadelphia.  1874. 
vol,  I.  p.  365,  That  Burr  saw  the  previous 
question  primarily  as  a  mechanism  for  avoid- 
ing or  suppressing  undeslred  decisions  can 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  said  "all 
its  purposes  were  certainly  much  better  an- 
swered by  the  question  of  indefinite  post- 
ponement." This  claim  can  be  seen  to  be 
most  correct  If  one  regards  the  previous  ques- 
tion as  a  mechanism  for  suppressing  unde- 
slred decisions  rather  than  undeslred  discus- 
sions. The  consequence  that  indefinite 
postponement  entailed  that  the  previous 
question  did  not  necessarily  entail  was  total 
suppression  of  a  matter  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  Such  a  consequence  is  better 
suited  for  suppressing  decisions  than  for 
suppressing  discussions  since  in  all  prob- 
ability opposition  to  a  substantive  question 
will  remain  permanent  whereas  questions 
that  are  too  (iellcate  to  be  discussed  at  one 
moment  may  well  lose  their  delicacy  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Jefferson  dis- 
tinguished tempwrary  suppression  of  a 
discussion  from  permanent  suppression,  as- 
signing the  former  end  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  the  latter  end  to  indefinite  post- 
ponement. See  Jefferson's  Manual,  op.  cit., 
sec.  XXXIII.  However,  we  should  also  note 
that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  indefinite 
postponement  was  as  effective  a  means  of 
suppressing  discussion  as  the  previous  ques- 
tion. Under  the  previous  question  mecha- 
nism discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  main 
question  was  absolutely  forbidden.  Whether 
this  was  also  true  when  Indefinite  postpone- 
ment was  moved  is  not  clear.  Jefferson  at  no 
point  states  that  the  merits  of  the  main 
question  could  not  be  discussed  when  In- 


We  should  note  in  closing  our  discussion 
of  proper  usage  that  in  Burr's  case,  as  In  a 
number  of  others,  his  words  do  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  he  xinderstood  the  previ- 
ous question  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding 
undeslred  disctisslons  as  well  as  undeslred 
decisions.  Indeed,  despite  the  exclusive  char- 
acter of  the  positions  maintained  by  Jeffer- 
son and  Gaston,  their  basic  views  could  be 
held  concurrently  said  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  1789  they  were,  as  a  matter 
of  general  agreement,  so  held  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  previous  question  rule 
adopted  by  that  body  in  1784  read  as  follows: 

"The  previous  question  (which  is  always 
to  be  understood  in  this  sense,  that  the  main 
question  be  not  now  put)  shall  only  be 
admitted  when  in  the  Judgment  of  two 
Members,  at  least,  the  subject  moved  is  In 
its  nature,  or  from  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  Improper  to  be  debated  or 
decided,  and  shall  therefore  preclude  all 
amendments  and  further  debates  on  the 
subject  until   it  is  decided." '» 

Thus,  a  third  alternative  existed  in  parlia- 
mentary theory  in  the  early  decades  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  question — that  of 
seeing  It  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  both 
undeslred  discussions  and  tindesired  deci- 
sions. The  extent  to  which  Jefferson's, 
Gaston's,  or  a  combination  of  their  ix)6ltions, 
dominated  congressional  conceptions  of  the 
proper  function  of  the  previous  question  Is 
not  clear.'"  The  lack  of  rigidity  In  parlia- 
mentary theory  was  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  disadvantage  and  the  average  Mem- 
ber, in  the  years  before  1806  as  now.  was  not 
apt  to  be  overly  concerned  with  the  state  of 
theory  or  its  conflicts  unless  some  crucial 
practical  issue  was  also  involved.  However, 
practice  in  these  years  reveals  that  in  both 
the  Hotise  and  the  Senate  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  used  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  or  suppressing  undeslred  decisions, 
rather  than  undeslred  discussions.'"  Still, 
practice  also  reveals  that  the  degree  to  which 
these  purposes  can  be  distinguished  varies 
widely  from  instance  to  instance  and  that 
often  any  distinction  between  them  must 
be  a  matter  of  degree  and  emphasis,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  precise  differentiation. 

11.     PROPER     operation    IN     PARLIAMENTARY 
THEORY,     1789-1806 

In  line  with  the  prevailing  conception  of 
the  previous  question  as  a  device  for  avoid- 
ing undeslred  discussions  and /or  decisions, 
the  mechanism  itself  was  clearly  designed  to 
serve  such  ends,  rather  than  the  ends  of 
cloture.  This  can  be  seen  if  we  examine 
parliamentary  theory  in  the  years  from  1789 
to  1806  with  reference  to  three  key  facets  of 
the  rule's  operation:  the  possibility  of  debate 
before  determination  of  the  motion,  the 
course   of   procedure   after   determination   of 


definite  postponement  was  moved,  though 
this  may  be  Implicit  In  his  statements  re- 
garding   Indefinite   postponement. 

"Hinds'  Precedents,  op.  clt..  sec.  5445. 

"See  Cushings  Manual,  op,  clt,,  pars.  1404 
and  1421. 

1-  For  a  discussion  of  all  Instances  of  the 
use  or  attempted  use  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate  which  this  author  has 
been  able  to  discover  see  pt.  Ill  of  this 
papyer.  For  instances  of  the  use  or  attempted 
vise  of  the  previous  question  in  the  House 
from  1789  to  1806  see  "Annals,"  1  Cong.  1, 
324  (May  11.  1789):  1  Cong.  1.  758-759  (Aug. 
18,  1789);  1  Cong.  3,  1960  (Feb.  8.  1791);  2 
Cong.  1,  597;  2  Cong.  2.  823;  2  Cong.  2.  84ft- 
851;  3  Cong,,  1.  595-596;  3  Cong.  1.  686;  3 
Cong.  2,  960;  3  Cong.  2.  998-1000;  5  Cong.  2, 
650-652;  5  Cong.  2.  1067;  6  Cong.  1,  508;  6 
Cong.  2.  1042:  7  Cong.  1.  419;  7  Cong.  1,  439- 
441:  7  Cong.  1.  1045:  and  9  Cong.  1,  1091-1092. 
See  also  "Journal  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,"  Washington, 
1826,  vol.  Ill,  p.  253. 
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the  motion,  and  the  nat\ire  of  the  limitations 
on  the  scope  of  the  motion. 

Once  moved  and  seconded  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question,  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  motion,  could  be  subject  to  extensive 
debate. >*  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise 
the  rules  governing  limitation  of  debate 
before  1806  were  exceedingly  lax.'*  Whether 
debate  on  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion could  have  been  halted  In  the  House  or 
the  Senate  before  the  generoxis  conditions 
fet  forth  in  the  rules  of  these  bodies  had 
been  satisfied  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Senator  Douglas  and  Irving  Brant  argue  that 
such  a  result  was  possible  in  the  Senate  and. 
at  least  in  part,  their  argument  can  also  be 
applied  to  the  House.  Their  contention  Is 
that  whenever  debate  became  obstructive  or 
repetitious  it  could  have  been  ended  by  the 
presiding  officer,  and  they  seem  to  believe 
that  this  officer  could  have  acted  either  on 
his  own  initiative  or  In  response  to  a  point 
of  order  raised  from  the  floor.""  They  base 
their  argument  on  the  possibility  in  the  early 
Senate  of  founding  antiflllbuster  rulings  on 
a  general  principle  of  parliamentary  law, 
which  Jefferson  in  his  manual  affirmed  as 
follows:  "No  one  is  to  speak  impertinently 
or  beside  the  question,  superfluously  or  tedi- 
ously." "  Thus,  DotrcLAS  and  Brant  maintain 
that  in  the  period  from  1789  to  1806  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question   was  not 


"In  the  House  of  Representatives  five 
Members  were  required  to  second  a  motion 
for  tile  previous  question  and  no  Member 
was  permitted  to  speak  more  than  once  with- 
out  leave.  The  original  previous  question 
rule  adopted  by  the  Hoiise  read  as  follows: 

"The  prevloiiB  question  shall  be  in  this 
form:  'Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?' 
It  shall  only  be  admitted  when  demanded  by 
five  Members:  and  until  it  is  decided,  shall 
preclude  all  amendment  and  further  debate 
of  the  main  question.  On  a  previous  ques- 
tion no  Member  shall  speak  more  than  once 
without  leave." 

See  Hinds'  Precedents,  op.  cit.,  sec.  5445. 

"The  main  limitation  on  debate  in  the 
House  prohibited  any  Member  from  speaking 
more  than  twice  on  the  same  question  with- 
out leave  of  the  House  or  more  than  once 
until  every  Member  who  wanted  to  speak 
had  spoken.  However,  as  we  have  already 
noted  In  footnote  18,  on  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question.  Members  were  limited  to 
speaking  once  imless  leave  was  granted  to 
speak  again.  See  "Annals,"  1  Cong.  1,  98  and 
100  (Apr.  7.  1789).  In  the  Senate  the  main 
limitation  on  debate  prohibited  any  Member 
from  speaking  more  than  twice  in  any  one 
debate  on  the  same  day  without  permission 
of  the  Senate.  See  "Annals,"  1  Cong.  1,  20 
(Apr.  16, 1789) .  Even  thia  rule,  however,  was 
often  not  enforced.  See  Stldham,  op.  cit.,  p. 
SB  and  Memoirs  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  op., 
cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  324. 

>«From  the  manner  in  which  Brant  and 
Douglas  argue  their  case  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  whether  they  maintain  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  could  have  stopped  tedious  or  su- 
perfluoxis  debate  on  his  own  initiative.  I 
have  Interpreted  them  as  maintaining  this 
because  their  argument  seems  to  suggest  it, 
because  such  an  interi}retation  strengthens 
their  case,  and  because  practice  in  the  early 
Senate  in  other  areas,  e.g.,  relevancy,  may 
fiirnish  a  basis  for  maintaining  such  a  posi- 
tion. In  1826,  however.  Vice  President  Cal- 
houn refused  to  Intervene  on  his  own  initia- 
tive in  matters  where  the  "latitude  or 
freedom  of  debate"  was  involved.  See  Con- 
cBxssiONAL  RzcORO,  vol.  107,  pt.  1,  pp.  242, 
247,  248,  253,  255,  256.  See  also  Burdette. 
op.  cit..  pp.  16-19  and  220.  In  addition,  see 
Haynes.  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  389  and  Purber's 
Precedents,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

^*  See  CoNSRXssiONAL  Recokd,  vol.  103,  pt.  5, 
pp.  6669-6686  or  CoNcaxssiONAi,  Recokd,  vol. 
107,  pt.  1,  pp.  241-256.  See  also  Jefferson's 
Manual,  op.  cit.,  sec.  XVII. 


one  that  could  be  debated  Indefinitely  "with- 
out let  or  hindrance,"  and  they  emphasize 
the  fact  that  until  1828  the  presiding  officer 
in  the  Senate  was  permitted  to  decide  all 
questions  of  order  wltjiout  debate  or 
appeal."* 

However,  It  is  far  from  dear  that  the  men 
who  served  In  Congress  In  the  period  which 
concerns  us  saw  themselves  as  having  the 
powers  that  Dottclas  and  Brant  think  they 
had.  On  the  occasions  where  records  reveal 
that  debate  In  the  Senate  actually  became 
"tedious"  and  "superfluous."  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  presiding  officer 
ever  intervened  or  that  a  point  of  order  was 
ever  raised.^  The  situation  Is  similar  with 
respect  to  the  House  and  it  Is  also  worth 
noting  that  when  the  House  in  December  of 
1805  decided  that  stricter  control  of  debate 
on  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  was 
necessary,  it  felt  forced  to  amend  Its  rules  so 
as  to  abolish  debate  on  the  motion  entirely.-^ 

Nor  can  we  be  certain  that  if  a  presiding 
officer  had  Intervened  or  a  point  of  order  had 
been  raised,  the  result  would  have  been  as 
Douglas  and  Brant  suggest.  Freedom  of  de- 
bate was  a  principle  which  this  period  valued 
very  highly.  Thus,  one  cannot  confidently 
predict  that  the  House  or  the  Senate  would 
have  sustained  the  intervention  of  its  pre- 
siding officer.  To  be  sure,  if  the  presiding 
officer  in  the  Senate  had  Intervened  to  stop 
debate,  his  decision  could  not  have  been 
reversed  by  appeal  to  the  floor,  as  could  have 
been  done  in  the  House.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  Senate  could  not  and  would 
not  have  acted  to  reverse  his  ruling.  This 
result  could  easily  have  been  accomplished, 
if  the  Senate  desired,  simply  by  voting  to 
amend  or  add  to  the  rules.  Similarly,  if  a 
point  of  order  had  been  raised,  one  cannot 
confidently  predict  that  the  reaction  of  the 
presiding  officer  in  either  House  would  have 
been  to  uphold  it.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
rules  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  directly 


^"Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  1, 
pp.  242  and  255-256.  However,  the  Senate 
rules  did  provide  that  the  presiding  officer 
could  submit  a  question  of  order  to  the  Sen- 
ate if  he  had  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  ruling  was  proper.  See  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual, op.  cit.,  sec.  XVU. 

"  See  Maclay's  Journal,  op.  cit.,  p.  63  (June 
4.  1789);  p.  133  (Aug.  26.  1789);  pp.  155-159 
(Sept.  22-24,  1789);  p.  181  (Jan.  25,  1790); 
and  p.  305  (July  1,  1790).  On  two  and 
possibly  three  of  these  occasions  there  was 
not  only  tedious  debate,  but  also  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  obstruct  decision  by  prolonging 
debate.  See  also  Everett  S.  Brown  (ed); 
"William  Plumer's  Memorandum  of  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  United  States  Senate.  New 
York,"  1923,  pp.  72-73  (Dec.  2.  1803);  pp. 
133-134  (Feb.  I,  1804);  and  p.  483  (Apr.  12. 
1806). 

It  Is  true  that  both  in  the  early  Senate  and 
the  early  House,  Members  were  called  to  order 
for  not  being  germane  or  relevant  in  debate. 
Indeed,  the  House  adopted  a  rule  of  relevancy 
as  early  as  1811.  But  action  preventing  Mem- 
bers from  speaking  "beside  the  question " 
Is  distinguishable  from  action  preventing 
Members  from  speaking  "tediously"  or 
"superfluously."  See  "Annals."  11  Cong.  1, 
462-463;  Hinds'  Precedents,  op.  cit.,  sees. 
4979  and  5042;  Burdette,  op.  cit..  pp.  16-19 
and  220;  and  Haynes.  op.  cit  .  vol.  I,  pp  423- 
425. 

""Annals,"'  9  Cong.  1.  284,  286.  and  287. 
This  action,  however,  should  not  In  any  way 
be  taken  to  mean  that  at  this  time  the  House 
understood  the  previous  question  as  a  clo- 
ture mechanism  and  was  trying  to  make  it 
a  more  efficient  Instrument  for  such  pur- 
poses. On  the  contrary,  from  the  first  the 
House  limited  debate  on  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question  more  strictly  than  the 
Senate  beca\ise  of  the  special  problems  which 
its  greater  size  created.  See  "Annals."  10 
Cong.  1.  1183-1184. 


concerned  themselves  with  the  conditions 
for  limiting  debate,  any  presiding  officer 
would  have  been  quite  hesitant  to  impose  by 
flat  restrictions  that  went  so  far  beyond  what 
the  rules  themselves  prescribed." 

Lastly,  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
even  if  Dotjglas  and  Brant  are  correct  In 
maintaining  that  it  was  possible  to  limit 
debate  on  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, this  facet  of  the  rule's  operation  does 
not  demonstrate  that  the  previous  question 
was  designed  as  a  cloture  rule.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  fact  that  debate  on  the  motion 
could  not  be  prevented  until  it  became 
obstructive  or  repetitious  made  the  previous 
question  a  very  inefficient  mechanism  for 
cloture.  It  meant  that  a  lengthy  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  main  question  could  be 
followed  by  a  lengthy  debate  on  the  very 
propriety  of  putting  the  question.-'" 
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=  '  Senator  Douglas  notes  tliat  from  1797  to 
1801  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  presided  over 
the  Senate  and  he  asks  would  Jefferson  have 
failed  to  uphold  a  point  of  order  based  on  a 
principle  which  he  affinned  In  his  manual. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  107.  pt.  1.  p.  2480. 
Two  points  may  be  advanced  in  reply:  First, 
Jefferson  deliberately  listed  in  his  manual 
precedents  and  principles  that  were  directly 
contravened  by  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Senate.  In  short,  he  must  not  have  expected 
that  every  pronouncement  he  made  would 
necessarily  be  a  governing  one  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Second,  If  the  previous  question  had 
been  moved  for  the  purpose  of  cloture  and 
the  point  of  order  suggested  by  Douglas 
raised  to  stop  debate  on  the  motion.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  Jefferson  either  would 
have  referred  the  point  of  order  to  the  floor 
for  decision,  as  he  had  discretion  to  do,  or 
would  himself  have  acted  to  nullify  it.  If 
he  referred  the  point  of  order  to  the  floor 
for  decision,  given  the  Senate's  distaste 
for  cloture,  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  it 
would  have  been  defeated.  If  he  decided  to 
settle  the  point  himself,  it  is  conceivable 
that  he  might  have  ruled  against  It.  For  In 
such  a  case  the  point  of  order  would  have 
been  used  In  support  of  an  end  which  Jeffer- 
son would  have  thought  grossly  distorted  the 
proper  purpose  of  the  previous  question.  In 
the  least,  Jefferson  might  have  held  that  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  was  out  of 
order,  thus  negating  the  significance  of  tlie 
point  of  order  even  If  he  upheld  It.  See 
below,  footnotes  25  and  38. 

Douglas  also  states  that  the  fact  that  the 
presiding  officer  might  have  refused  to  stop 
debate  on  the  basis  of  Jefferson's  maxim 
does  not  mean  that  his  power  to  do  so  did 
not  exist.  Ibid.  This  Is  a  very  questionable 
argument  for,  If  the  presiding  officer  had 
refused.  It  would  have  been  because  of  the 
way  he  Interpreted  his  power,  and  this  Is 
the  very  point  In  Issue.  All  In  all,  both 
Douglas  and  Brant  err  In  making  such  an 
absolute  authority  out  of  Jefferson.  Even 
In  the  early  decades  of  the  19th  century  the 
Senate  did  not  regard  Jefferson's  pronounce- 
ments on  proper  parliamentary  procedure  as 
being  so  sacred  that  they  could  not  be  added 
to,  altered,  contravened,  or  even  forgotten 
Hence,  one  cannot  positively  claim  that  a 
certain  power  existed  In  the  early  Senate 
simply  on  the  basis  of  a  single  sentence  in 
Jefferson  when  no  evidence  exists  to  show 
that  the  power  was  ever  exercised. 

=*  The  rules  of  the  House  precluded  debate 
or  amendment  of  the  main  question  when 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  was 
luider  discussion.  Thus,  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion for  the  prevlotis  question  had  to  confine 
Itself  to  the  propriety  or  desirability  of  put- 
ting the  main  question  at  ttiat  time.  See 
footnote  18  above.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
did  not  explicitly  mention  thla  point.  See 
footnote  1  above.  Still,  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  times  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  merits  of  the  main  question  could 
not  t>e   discussed   when   the   motion  for   the 


Equally,  if  not  more  important,  as  an 
indication  of  the  puri>oses  for  which  the 
previous  question  was  designed  is  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  House  and  Senate  under- 
stood the  motion  to  operate  after  a  decision 
had  been  rendered  on  it.  With  regard  to 
negative  determinations  of  the  previous 
question,  the  view  that  appears  to  have  been 
dominant  in  the  period  from  1789  to  1806 
was  that  a  negative  decision  postf>oned  at 
least  for  a  day,  but  did  not  permanently 
suppress,  the  proposition  on  which  the  pre- 
vious question  had  been  moved.  In  the 
House  this  view  seems  to  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  from  1789  to  1806. 
though  It  is  possible  to  place  a  contrary 
interpretation  on  the  evidence  which  exists 
for  the  first  few  years  of  the  House's  exist- 
ence.* As  for  the  Senate,  less  evidence  Is 
available,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  view 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  House.  This  con- 
clusion can  be  based  on  Jefferson's  state- 
ment that  temporary  rather  than  perma- 
nent suppression  was  the  consequence  of  a 
negative  result  and  the  fact  that  on  one 
occasion  the  Senate  seems  to  have  acted  in 
accord  with  the  tempwrary  suspension  view.=" 


previous  question  was  being  debated.  Jeffer- 
son affirmed  this  principle  in  his  manual. 
However.  Jefferson  also  believed  that  It  was 
permissible  to  move  to  amend  the  main 
question  and  to  discuss  tlie  amendment  In 
the  Interim  between  the  moving  and  the 
deciding  of  the  previous  question.  It  is 
worth  noting,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
Brant  and  Douglas  who  place  so  much 
credence  In  Jefferson,  that  had  this  view 
been  accepted.  It  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult. If  not  lmix)sslble.  to  use  the  previous 
question  as  a  cloture  mechanism.  See  Jeffer- 
son's "Manual,""  op.  cit.,  sec.  XXXIV. 

-*  For  evidence  bearing  on  procedure  in  the 
earliest  davs  of  the  House  see  "Annals,"'  1 
Cong.  1.  758-759  (Aug.  18,  1789);  2  Cong.  1, 
472;  2  Cong.  1.  594-597;  and  2  Cong.  2,  846- 
851.  See  also  "Hinds'  Precedents,""  op.  cit.. 
sec.  5446.  For  additional  evidence  bearing  on 
the  whole  period  see  "Annals.""  3  Cong.  1. 
595-596;  3  Cong.  2,  998-1000;  7  Cong.  1.  419 
and  461-462;  7  Cong.  1,  439-441  and  458- 
461;  and  9  Cong.  1.  284.  Beginning  In  1802. 
rulings  of  the  Speakers  affirmed  and  enforced 
the  temporary  suppression  view.  See 
"Annals,""  7  Cong.  1.  1043-1047  and  12  Cong. 
1,  1080-1082.  In  addition,  see  Joel  B. 
Sutherland,  "Congressional  Manual."'  Phila- 
delphia. 1841.  pp.  45,  104.  and  113. 

-■See  Jefferson"s  ""Manual,'"  op.  cit,  sec. 
XXXIV.  The  occasion  referred  to  Is  Aug. 
18,  1789.  See  pt.  Ill  of  this  paper  and  related 
footnote  51  below.  Here  the  substance  of  a 
resolution  suppressed  the  preceding  day  was 
allowed  to  be  moved  again. 

In  the  Continental  Congress  the  previous 
question  by  rule  was  put  in  its  negative 
rather  than  affirmative  form:  "Shall  the 
main  question  be  not  now  put?'"  Thus,  in 
contrast  to  the  House  and  Senate  where  the 
rules  provided  for  the  affirmative  form  of 
the  previous  question,  a  negative  determina- 
tion of  the  previous  question  was  achieved 
when  the  yeas  prevailed.  In  the  Continental 
Congress  the  effect  of  such  a  determination 
was  generally  to  permanently  suppress  the 
main  question.  See  "Journals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  From  1774-1788."  Washington, 
1823.  vol.  Ill,  Aug.  8.  1778,  Aug.  15,  1778,  Aug. 
20.  1778.  Sept.  8.  1778.  Nov.  2.  1778,  Nov.  19, 

1778,  Dec.    18.    1778,   Feb.    19,    1779,   June   8, 

1779.  June  10.  1779.  Nov.  25.  1779,  Nov.  27, 
1779,  Dec.  4,  1779,  Oct.  16-17,  1781,  Feb.  19, 
1782.  and  Feb.  23.  1782;  vol,  IV.  June  27. 
1782.  Dec.  12,  1782,  Sept  10,  1783,  May  5. 
1784,  May  26,  1784.  June  1.  1784,  June  3. 
1784,  Oct.  13,  1785.  and  Aug.  14,  1786.  On 
two  other  occasions,  though  there  were  more 
yeas  than  nays,  there  apparently  were  not 
enough  yeas  for  the  question  to  pass  so  that 
the  motion  was  understood  and  treated  as  if 
it  had  been  lost.     Ibid..  Mar.   15.   1784,  and 


However,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  previous 
question  was  used  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
permanent  suppression  was  or  would  have 
been  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a 
negative  result.=^* 

The  fact  that  a  negative  determination  of 
the  previous  question  suppressed  the  main 
question  supports  our  contention  that  the 
previous  question  was  originally  designed  for 
avoiding  undeslred  discussions  and  or  de- 
cisions, rather  than  as  an  Instrument  for 
cloture.  Tbat  the  previous  question  could 
not  be  employed  without  risking  at  least 
the  temporary  loss  of  the  main  question 
111  adapted  It  for  use  as  a  cloture  mechanism. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  longrun 
consequences  of  the  House's  post- 1806  de- 
cision to  use  the  previous  question  for  clo- 
ture was  the  elimination  of  this  feature.^* 
On  the  other  hand,  suppression  was  a  key 
and  a  quite  functional  feature  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  viewed  as  a  mechanism  for 
avoiding  undeslred  discussions  and  or  de- 
cisions. Indeed.  In  the  period  from  1789  to 
1806  suppression  served  as  a  defining  fea- 
ture of  the  mechanism.  Men  who  Intended 
to  vote  against  the  motion  would  remark 
that  they  supported  the  previous  question 
and  on  one  occasion  the  motion  was  recorded 
as  carried  when  a  majoritv  of  navs  pre- 
vailed.™ 

With  regard  to  affirmative  determinations 
of  the  previous  question,  the  evidence  which 
exists  again  does  not  lend  itself  to  simple, 
sweeping  Judgments  of  the  state  of  parlia- 
mentary theory  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  Tlie  House  in  the  years  from  1789 
to  1806  on  a  number  of  occasions  allowed 
proceedings  on  the  main  question  to  con- 
tinue after  an  affirm.itive  decision  of  the 
prevlotis  question."     Finally,   In    180"   a  dls- 


June  2,  1784.    On  Sept    1,  1786,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

"That  when  a  question  is  set  aside  by  the 
previous  question.  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
afterwards  formally  or  substantially  to  move 
the  same,  unless  there  shall  be  the  same,  or 
as  many  States  represented  In  Congress." 

-'"'  For  examples  In  the  Senate  see  pt.  Ill 
of  this  paper  and  related  footnotes  56.  65, 
and  69  below.  For  examples  In  the  House 
see  "'Annals.'"  1  Cong.  1,  324  (May  11,  1789); 
5  Cong.  2.  650-651:  and  6  Cong.  1.  508-509. 
It  Is  also  true  that  in  a  number  of  Instances 
in  which  the  previous  question  was  used, 
the  likely  and  practical  result  of  a  negative 
decision  Wiis  or  would  have  been  p>ermanent 
suppression,  though  theoretically  it  would 
still  have  been  possible  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion up  again.  For  examples  in  the  House 
see  "Annals.""  3  Cong.  1,  686;  3  Cong.  2,  960- 
966;  5  Cong.  2.  1067;  and  9  Cong.  1,  1090- 
1092.  For  an  example  in  the  Senate  see  pt. 
Ill  of  this  paper  and  related  footnote  57. 

-"•  Hinds'  Presidents,  op,  cit.,  sec.  5446. 

-'*See  "Annals,"  3  Cong.  2.  999;  5  Cong.  2, 
651:  and  5  Cong  2.  1067.  See  also  "Annals,"" 
5  Cong.  2.  652.  and  compared  with  "Journal 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,"'  vol.  Ill, 
p.  92.  In  addition,  see  Luce,  op.  cit.,  p.  270. 
We  may  note  that  it  is  this  kind  of  thinking 
and  approach  which  explains  the  negative 
form  of  the  previous  question  rule  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  See  Hinds'  Prece- 
dents, op.  cit.,  sec.  5445  and  Cushlng's 
Manual,  op.  cit..  par.  1422.  The  fact  that 
the  House  and  Senate  changed  the  form  of 
the  previous  question  from  negative  to  posi- 
tive should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  use 
of  the  previous  question  as  a  cloture  mech- 
anism was  understood  or  Intended.  See 
Alexander,  op.  cit.,  p.  187  and  Samuel  W. 
McCall,  "The  Business  of  Congress,""  New 
York,  1911,  pp.  93-94. 

"See  "Annals,"  1  Cong.  3.  1960;  3  Cong.  1, 
595-603;  and  3  Cong.  2.  1000-1002.  See  also 
•Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives" 
vol.  Ill,  pp    253-254.     In  addition,  see  "An- 


pute  arose  over  whether  such  proceedings 
could  legitimately  be  continued.  The 
Speaker  ruled  that  they  could  not,  that  ap- 
proval of  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion resulted  In  an  end  to  debate  and  an 
Immediate  vote.  This  was  Jefferson's  opin- 
ion as  well.  But  despite  the  fact  that  Jef- 
ferson's pronouncements  on  general  parlia- 
mentary procedure  were  as  valid  for  the 
House  as  for  the  Senate,  the  Hotise  overruled 
the  Speaker  and  voted  instead  to  sustain  the 
legitimacy  of  continuing  proceedings  after 
an  affirmative  decision  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion.^' It  is  not  clear  whether  this  decision 
should  be  explained  by  assuming  that  It  re- 
flected the  House's  long-term  understanding 
of  proper  procedure  or  by  assuming  that  it 
merely  reflected  the  House's  pragmatic  desire 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  the  1805  rules 
change  which  abolished  debate  on  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question.'" 


nals,"  12  Ccng.  1.  578-579  and  14  Cong.  1, 
710-711.  It  Is  also  true  that  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  the  House  a  vote  on  the  main 
question  immediately  followed  an  affirmative 
decision  of  the  prevlotis  question.  But  there 
may  have  been  no  desire  to  prolong  debate  on 
these  occasions.  See  "Annals."  2  Cong.  2, 
823:  2  Cong.  2.  850-851;  3  Cong.  1,  686;  3  Cong. 
2.  966:    and  9  Cong.   1,   1092. 

Senator  Douglas  claims  that,  according  to 
American  parliamentary  practice,  "adoption 
of  the  motion  for  the  previous  question 
closed  debate  Instantly  and  completely,  re- 
gardless of  the  motive  for  Invoking  it  and 
brought  the  question  to  an  inunediate  vote." 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  107.  pt.  1.  p.  2f2. 
In  terms  of  the  evidence  cited  here  we  may 
note  that  In  the  House  before  1806  the  op- 
posite was  the  case  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
time. 

'•  See  Jefferson's  Manual,  op.  cit.,  sec. 
XXXIV  and  "Annals."  10  Cong.  1,  1182-1184. 
The  vote  against  the  Speaker  was  103-14. 
The  precedent  was  reaffirmed  directly  in  1808 
and  Indirectly  in  1810.  See  "Annals."  10 
Cong.  2.  630-632  and  Hinds"  Precedents,  op. 
cit..  sec.  5445. 

In  the  Continental  Congress,  where  the 
previous  question  by  rule  was  put  In  negative 
form,  a  victory  by  the  nays  rather  than  the 
yeas  constituted  an  affirmative  determination 
of  the  previous  question.  For  such  a  result 
amounted  to  a  decision  that,  ""No.  the  previ- 
ous question  should  not  be  put"'  with  the 
negatives  canceling  out.  Before  1780  a  vic- 
tory for  the  negative  seems  always  to  have 
resulted  in  an  immediate  vote  on  the  main 
question.  Indeed,  on  Oct.  16,  1778.  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  Insisted  on  such  a  result 
and  refused  to  allow  an  Intervening  motion. 
See  "Journals  of  the  American  Congress," 
vol.  Ill,  Oct.  16.  1778.  Feb.  26.  1779.  Apr.  20. 
1779.  May  24.  1779,  June  10,  1779,  Aug.  21, 
1779,  and  Aug.  25,  1779.  However,  after  1780 
Intervening  motions  were  allowed.  See 
"Journals  of  the  American  Congress,"  vol.  IV, 
Mav  31.  1784.  and  Aug.  31-Sept.  1.  1786.  See 
also  ibid..  Mar.  15,  1784.  Apr.  14.  1784.  June  2. 
1784,  and  July  25,  1788.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  when  the  Continental  Congress  re- 
vised Its  previous  question  rule  In  1784  the 
wording  of  the  new  rule  was  much  less  def- 
inite than  the  old  one  had  been  with  regard 
to  what  was  to  occur  If  the  nays  prevailed. 
See  Hinds'  Precedents,  op.  cit.,  sec.  5445,  and 
Cushing's  Manual,  op.  cit..  par.  1422,  or 
"Journals  of  the  American  Congress."  vols.  II 
and  IV,  May  26,  1778.  and  July  8.  1784. 

^-  De  Alva  S.  Alexander  believes  that  this 
decision  came  as  a  reaction  against  the  1805 
rules  change.  Samuel  W.  McCall  feels  that 
the  decision.  In  truth,  went  against  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  rule  and  Asher 
Hinds  seems  to  agree.  See  Alexander,  op.  cit., 
p.  185;  McCall,  op.  cit.,  p.  94;  and  Hinds' 
Precedents,  op.  cit.,  sec.  5445.  However,  see 
also  Gaston's  Interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  rule.  "Annals,""  14  Cong, 
1,709. 
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As  for  the  Senate,  again  leas  evidence  Is 
available,  but  the  Senate  appei^s  to  have 
accepted  the  view  that  the  proper  result 
of  an  afflrmatlve  decision  was  an  end  to 
debate  and  an  inunedlate  vote  on  the  main 
question.  This  Is  what  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred In  the  three  Instances  In  which  the 
previous  question  was  determined  afflrma- 
t.vely  in  the  Senate.*'  Nonetheless,  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Issue  never  came  to  a  test 
In  the  Senate  and  we  cannot  be  certain  what 
the   result  would  have  been  If  it  had.*' 

Yet,  even  If  we  concede  that  the  Senate 
understood  the  result  of  an  afflrmatlve  de- 
cision as  Jefferson  did,  what  must  be  em- 
phasized once  more  is  that  this  facet  of  the 
rule's  operation  does  not  mean  that  the 
previous  question  was  designed  as  a  cloture 
mechanism.  Jefferson  did  not  regard  It  as 
such,  but  rather  saw  an  immediate  vote 
upon  an  afiBrmative  decision  as  an  Integral 
part  of  a  mechanism  designed  to  suppress 
delicate  questions.  To  be  sure.  It  was  this 
facet  of  the  rule's  operation,  combined  with 
the  abolition  of  debate  on  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question,  which  helped  make 
it  possible  for  the  House  to  turn  the  rule 
Into  a  cloture  mechanism.  This  occurred  in 
1811  when  the  House,  fearful  that  filibuster- 
ing tactics  were  going  to  result  In  the  loss  of 
a  crucial  bill,  reversed  its  previous  prece- 
dente  and  decided  that  henceforth  an  af- 
firmative decision  would  close  all  debate  on 
the  main  question  finally  and  completely." 


»See  "Annals,"  3  Cong.  1,  94  and  5  Cong.  2, 
538.  See  also  "Journal  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States," 
Washington,  1828,  vol.  I,  p.  318.  In  addition, 
see  pt.  HI  of  the  text  of  this  pap)er  and  re- 
lated footnote  58  below.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  records  of  the  Senate  for 
those  years  are  so  sparse  in  their  description 
of  debate  that  we  cannot  know  with  absolute 
certainty  whether  or  not  debate  was  allowed 
to  continue  on  these  occasions. 

**  This  Is  especially  true,  assuming  for  the 
moment  that  debate  on  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question  could  actually  have  been 
limited,  If  the  test  Invol  ed  the  use  of  the 
previous  question  as  a  cloture  mechanism. 
Even  if  we  grant  that  the  Senate  did  Tinder- 
stand  the  result  of  an  afflrmatlve  decision  as 
an  end  to  debate  and  an  Immediate  vote,  one 
cannot    simply   postulate    that   because   the 
Senate  understood  the  previous  question  to 
entail  certain  consequences  when  viewed  as 
a  mechanism  for  suppressing  undeslred  de- 
cisions, it  necessarily  would  hpve  understood 
It  to  Involve  the  same  consequences  If  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  transform  the  device  Into 
a  cloture  mechanism.    Given  the  distaste  the 
early  Senate  had  for  cloture,  it  Is  quite  likely 
that  the  majority  of  Senators,  no  matter 
what  their  policy  persuasions,  would  have  re- 
garded transformation  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion Into  a  cloture  mechanism  as  Improper 
and  would  have  modified  their  understand- 
ing of  the  proper  operation  of  the  rule  ac- 
cordingly.   Nor  would  they  have  been  help- 
less  In    the   face   of   past   precedents.     The 
Presiding  Officer  could  have  been  asked   to 
rule  In  their  favor  or  merely  to  submit  the 
Issue  to  the  floor,  as  he  had  discretion  to  do. 
If  the  cooperation  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
could  not  have  been  secured,  the  rules  them- 
selves could  have  been  amended.    It  Is  worth 
noting   that    the   House   only   became   con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  the  pre- 
vious question  to  be  used  for  cloture  after  a 
series  of  trials  with  obstructionists,  the  last 
of  which  threatened  a  very  crucial  bill.    See 
footnote  35  below.     It  may  well  be  argued 
that  It  would  have  taken  at  least  as  severe  a 
set  of  experiences  as  the  House  underwent 
before  the  Senate  would  have  allowed  clotvire 
to  be  imposed  on  Its  minorities  through  the 
forced  closing  of  debate  after  afflrmatlve  de- 
cisions of  the  previous  question. 

^Thls    event   occurred   on    Feb.    27,    1811. 
See  "Annals,"  11  Cong.  3,  1091-1094.    See  also 


Nonetheless,  despite  the  fact  that  the  previ- 
ous question  was  available  for  use  as  a  clo- 
ture mechanism  from  1811  on.  the  House 
did  not  make  frequent  use  of  it  for  several 
decades.**  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was 
that  the  rule,  not  having  been  designed 
as  a  cloture  rule,  continued  to  retain  or  was 
Interpreted  to  have  features  which  made  it 
both  ineffective  and  unwieldly  when  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cloture  '^     Indeed,  It  took 
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"Annals,"  14  Cong.  1,  698-699  and  Alexander, 
op.  clt..  pp.  185-188.  It  should  be  noted  that 
on  this  occasion  the  previous  question  was 
applied  to  amendments  as  well  as  to  the 
principal  question  at  the  third  reading  stage; 
I.e.,  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Thus,  the  main  question  Involved  in  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  was  at 
times  a  subsidiary  question  rather  than  the 
principal  question.  See  footnotes  44  and  49a 
below. 

The  filibustering  tactics  employed  on 
Feb.  27,  1811,  were  nothing  new.  In  the 
years  Immediately  preceding  1811  the  House 
was  subjected  to  obstructive  tactics  that 
sorely  tried  its  great  distaste  for  cloture.  As 
late  as  1810  the  House,  despite  its  dlfflculties 
with  obstructionists,  evinced  its  opposition 
to  cloture  by  rejecting  a  proposal  which 
sought  to  turn  the  previous  question  Into  a 
cloture  mechanism.  See  "Hinds'  Precedents." 
op.  cit.,  sec.  5445  and  "Annals,"  11  Cong.  2, 
1207-1215.  However,  on  this  occasion  the 
Importance  of  the  bill,  the  nearness  of  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  the  series  of  abuses 
the  Hotise  had  sustained  combined  to  ex- 
haust even  its  great  capacity  for  patience. 
See  references  cited  in  footnotes  37  and  38 
below. 

Irving  Brant  claims  that  the  House  In 
turning  the  previous  question  into  a  cloture 
mechanism  "was  actually  following  the  prec- 
edent set  in  the  Senate,"  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  17,  pt.  1.  p.  265.  However,  even 
aside  from  the  question  of  whether  such  a 
precedent  did  in  fact  exist  which  Is  consid- 
ered In  pt.  Ill  of  this  paper.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  the  men  who  favored  turning  the  previ- 
ous question  Into  a  cloture  mechanism  in  the 
House  were  totally  unaware  of  any  such  prec- 
edent. See  "Annals,"  11  Cong.  2.  1153-1157 
and  1207-1215;  12  Cong.  1,  567-581;  and  14 
Cong.  1,  696-718. 

»  Scholars  now  generally  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  the  previous  question  was  used 
only  four  times  in  the  20  years  that  followed 
1811.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  statement 
of  Calhoun's  made  in  1841.  See  Alexander, 
op.  clt.,  pp.  188-190  and  Luce,  op.  clt.,  p.  272. 
This  proposition,  however.  Is  not  correct.  An 
Inspection  of  the  indexes  to  the  Journals 
from  the  12th  through  the  17th  Congresses 
(1811-23)  indicates  that  in  this  12-year  pe- 
riod alone  the  previous  question  was  used 
at  least  30  times.  Nonetheless.  It  is  still 
true  that  such  usage  cannot  be  seen  as  fre- 
quent usage.  In  contrast,  during  the  first 
session  of  the  28th  Congress  (1843-44)  the 
previous  question  was  used  over  150  times. 
This  Increase  In  frequency  can  be  related,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  previous  question  as  a  cloture  mecha- 
nism had  been  Improved  by  a  rules  change 
adopted  in  1840.  See  "Hinds'  Precedents," 
op.  clt.,  sec.  5446. 

-"Distaste  for  cloture  per  se  was  probably 
an  even  more  Important  factor  underlying 
the  infrequency  of  the  House's  reliance  on 
the  previous  question  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed 1811.  See  Thomas  H.  Benton,  "Thirty 
Years'  View,"  New  Tork.  1856,  vol.  II.  pp. 
25ft-257.  Thus,  the  Increase  In  the  size  and 
business  of  the  House  and  Its  greater  ac- 
ceptance of  the  desirability  of  cloture  are  of 
utmost  significance  In  explaining  the  In- 
crease that  occurred  in  the  use  of  the  pre- 
vious question.  These  factors  not  only 
stimulated  the  House  to  use  the  previous 
question  more  frequently;  in  addition,  they 
stimulated  It  to  transform  the  device  into 


the  House  another  50  years  of  intermittent 
tinkering  to  eliminate  most  of  these  debili- 
tating features." 

In  pert,  the  previous  question  continued 
to  be  handicapped  as  a  cloture  mechanism 
because  a  negative  determination  of  the  mo- 
tion suppressed  the  main  question  at  least 
for  a  day.  In  part,  however.  Its  efficacy  was 
also  impaired  by  a  factor  we  have  not  yet 
discussed,  though  we  began  by  identifying  it 
as  one  of  the  key  facets  of  the  rule's  opera- 
tion— the  nature  of  the  limitations  on  the 
scope  of  the  motion. 

For  one  thing,  the  previous  question  could 
not  be  moved  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  both  the  early 
House  and  early  Senate  valued  highly  as  a 
locus   for   completely   free   debate.^"      Thus, 


an  efficient  cloture  mechanism  which  had 
the  reciprocal  effect  of  allowing  it  to  be 
used  more  frequently.  See  Alexander,  op 
cit.,  app.  F,  for  figures  on  the  size  of  the 
House  and  the  Indexes  of  the  relevant  Jour- 
nals for  figures  on  the  number  of  bills 
introduced. 

*  Hinds'  Precedents,  op.  clt.  sees  5443, 
5445,  and  5446.  In  addition,  see  Luce,  op! 
clt..  pp.  272-274.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
Jefferson  himself  advised  the  House  of 
Representatives  against  use  of  the  previ- 
ous question  as  a  cloture  mechanism.  On 
Jan.  5,  1810,  as  a  result  of  the  filibustering 
tactics  that  had  lately  been  employed  in 
the  House,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
which  among  other  things  proposed  to 
amend  the  rules  so  as  to  cut  off  debate  im- 
mediately after  an  afflrmatlve  decision  of 
the  previous  question.  This  resolution  was 
destined  to  fail.  However,  on  Jan.  17,  1810, 
writing  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  a  week  earlier  by  John  W.  Eppes,  a 
leader  In  the  House  and  also  his  son-in-law, 
Jefferson  remarked  that  he  observed  that 
the  House  was  trying  to  remedy  the  pro- 
traction of  debate  by  sitting  up  all  night 
or  by  use  of  the  previous  question.  He  fur- 
ther remarked  that  reliance  on  the  previous 
question  was  a  mistake  since  It  would  not 
only  Inconvenience  the  House  but  also  fur- 
nish the  minority  with  a  weapon  they  could 
turn  on  the  majority. 

Whether  Jefferson  actually  knew  of  the 
substance  of  the  proposed  rules  change  is 
unclear.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  res- 
olution contained  provisions  which  would 
have  met  his  objections.  But  the  least  that 
can  be  said  Is  that  Jefferson  did  not  recom- 
mend changing  the  practice  of  the  House 
which  at  that  time  allowed  debate  to  con- 
tinue after  an  affirmative  decision  of  the 
previous  question,  even  though  this  practice 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  his  manual 
What  Jefferson  did  recommend  to  Eppes  was 
a  straight  cloture  rule  which  he  had  de- 
vised and  which  could  have  been  used  to 
force  a  vote  at  a  certain  time  each  day.  In 
Closing,  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  Jefferson 
apparently  did  not  feel  that  reliance  could 
be  put  on  points  of  order  raised  on  the  basis 
of  the  general  parliamentary  principle  which 
ruled  out  "tedious"  or  "superfluous"  de- 
bate, even  though  he  himself  affirmed  this 
principle  In  his  manual.  See  Paul  L.  Ford 
(ed.),  "The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 
New  York,  1898,  vol.  IX,  pp.  267-268 
(Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  W.  Eppes — Jan. 
17,  1810);  Annals,  11  Cong.  2,  1153-1157  and 
1207-1215;  James  Schouler,  "History  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  Washington, 
1882,  vol.  II,  p.  293;  and  Richard  Hlldreth. 
"History  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
New  York,  1856,  vol.  Ill,  p.  197. 

"See  Jefferson's  Manual,  op.  clt.,  sees.  XII 
and  XXX;  Hinds,  op.  clt.,  sec.  4705;  and 
Haynes,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  317-320.  Orig- 
inally, every  member  could  speak  as  often  as 
he  wished  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
debate  could  only  be  ended  by  voting  to  rise 
and  return  to  the  floor.  See  also  Paul  L.  Ford 
(ed),  "The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson," 


when  the  House  beginning  In  1841  finally 
decided  to  limit  debate  in  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole,  it  was  forced  to  develop  methods 
other  than  the  previous  question  for  accom- 
plishing this  result."  However,  the  early  Sen- 
ate relied  to  a  large  extent,  not  on  the  reg- 
ular Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  on  a 
special  form  of  it  called  quasi-Commlttee  of 
the  Whole,  I.e.,  the  Senate  as  If  in  Committee 
o:  the  Whole;  and  apparently  it  was  possible 
to  move  the  previous  question  when  the 
Senate  operated  under  this  form  of  pro- 
ceeding." 

More  Important  as  a  limitation  on  the 
scope  of  the  previous  question  was  its  rela- 
tion to  secondary  or  subsidiary  questions.  At 
first,  at  least  in  the  House,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  treated  as  a  mechanism  that  could 
be  moved  on  subsidiary  or  secondary  ques- 
tions, e.g.,  motions  to  amend,  motions  to 
postpone,  etc..  as  well  as  a  mechanism  that 
could  be  moved  on  original  or  principal 
questions,  e.g..  that  the  bill  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time,  that  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion pass,  etc."  Thus,  though  this  fact  is 
often  misunderstood,  in  the  early  House  the 
main  question  contemplated  by  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  sometimes  a 
subsidiary  question  rather  than  the  prin- 
cipal or  original  question.  Whether  the 
Senate  permitted  the  previous  question  to 
be  applied  to  secondary  or  subsidiary  qvies- 
tions  before  1800  Is  not  clear.*-*  However,  In 
that  year  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate,  ruled  that  the  previous 
question  could  not  be  moved  on  a  subsidiary 
question  and  his  manual  when  it  appeared 
reaffirmed    this    position.'"'     The    House    fol- 


New  York,  1896,  vol.  VII,  p  224  (Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  James  Madison — Mar.  29,  1798) . 

♦"Alexander,  op.  clt.,  p.  267  and  Hinds' 
Precedents,  op.  clt.,  sec.  5221. 

''•  Jefferson  believed  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion could  be  moved  when  the  body  was  In 
quasl-commlttee  and  in  later  years  the  House 
.adopted  this  interpretation.  See  Jefferson's 
Manual,  op.  clt  ,  sec.  XXX  and  Hinds'  Pre- 
cedents, cp  clt.,  sec.  4923.  Jefferson's  words 
in  this  instance  derive  added  weight  from 
the  fact  that  the  quasl-commlttee  procedure 
was  unknown  in  Parliament  so  that  when  he 
interprets  It  he  apparently  relies  on  what 
indeed  was  the  practice  of  the  Senate.  More- 
over, in  two  Instances  the  previous  question 
may  actualy  have  been  moved  when  the  Sen- 
ate was  In  quasi-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
See  Jefferson's  Manual,  op.  clt.,  sees.  XXIV- 
XXXI;  "Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  Washington,  1820,  vol.  I, 
pp.  60  and  66;  and  Maclay's  Journal,  op.  clt.. 
pp. 136-138. 

♦'•'  For  examples  in  the  House  see  "Annals," 
2  Cong.  1,  594-597;  6  Cong.  1,  508-509;  and 
7  Cong.  1,  1043-1045.  In  the  Continental 
Congress  the  previous  question  was  not  con- 
fined to  principal  questions.  At  one  point  In 
its  history  (Jan.  7,  1779)  this  body  did  ex- 
press itself  as  regarding  the  use  of  the  previ- 
ous question  on  amendments  as  improper. 
But  use  of  the  previous  question  on  amend- 
ments as  well  as  on  other  subsidiary  ques- 
tions continued.  See  "Journals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress."  vol.  III.  Aug.  8,  1778,  Sept.  8, 
1778,  Dec.  18,  1778,  Jan.  7,  1779,  and  Nov.  27, 
1779;  vol.  IV,  Mar.  15,  1784,  Apr.  14.  1784.  Mav 
5.  1784,  May  26,  1784,  May  31,  1784,  June  1, 
1784.  June  2,  1784,  and  June  3.  1784. 

*■•  See  footnotes  54  and  69  below.  The 
early  Senate  did  permit  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  be  applied  to  resolutions,  even  when 
moved  In  a  context  In  which  another  ques- 
tion existed  as  the  original  or  principal  ques- 
tion The  reasons  why  this  was  so  are  not 
clear.     See  footnotes  51,  56,  and  65  below. 

"  'Annals."  6  Cong.  1,  42-43  and  Jefferson's 
Manual,  op.  clt  ,  sec.  XXXm.  Jefferson  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  six  different  kinds 
of  subsidiary  questions:  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  the  motion  to  postpone 
Indefinitely,  the  motion  to  adjourn  a  ques- 
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lowed  suit  in  1807,  though  as  late  as  1802  a 
ruling  of  the  Speaker,  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  a  negative  determination  of  the 
previous  question,  took  no  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  previous  question  had  been 
moved  on  a  subsidiary  question  and  allowed 
such  usage  to  go  by  unchallenged.** 

The  decision  of  the  House  to  confine  the 
previous  question  to  principal  questions 
created  great  difficulties  for  at  once  it  began 
to  use  the  device  as  a  cloture  mechanism. 
Neither  the  rules  of  the  House  or  the  Senate 
clearly  gave  the  previous  question  precedence 
over  other  subsidiary  questions,  such  as  the 
motions  to  pKjstpone,  commit,  or  amend. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  opinion  was  that  sub- 
sidiary questions  moved  before  the  previous 
question  should  be  decided  prior  to  a  vote 
on  the  previous  question.'^  However,  such 
an  approach  became  entirely  unacceptable 
once  It  was  desired  to  employ  the  previous 
question  as  a  cloture  mechanism.  If  sub- 
sidiary questions  moved  before  the  previous 
question  took  precedence  over  it  and  if  the 
previous  question  could  only  be  applied  to 
the  original  or  principal  question,  then  ob- 
structionists could  move  subsidiary  ques- 
tions before  the  previous  question  and 
prolong  the  discussion  of  these  questions  for 
great  lengths  of  time.  It  was  probably  no 
accident  that  the  House  amended  its  rules 
to  give  the  previous  question  precedence 
over  other  subsidiary  questions  less  than  a 
year  after  it  first  used  the  previous  question 
for  cloture."^ 


tion  to  a  definite  day.  the  motion  to  lie  on 
the  table,  the  motion  to  commit,  and  the 
motion  to  amend.  He  also  noted  that  the 
Senate  used  the  motion  to  postpone  to  a 
day  within  the  session  for  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ a  question  to  a  definite  day  and  the 
motion  to  postpone  to  a  day  beyond  the  ses- 
sion for  Indefinite  postponement.  The  mo- 
tion to  lie  on  the  table  was  not  recognized 
In  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  apparently  it 
was  nonetheless  used. 

In  general.  Jefferson  stated  that  subsidiary 
questions  could  not  be  moved  on  other  sub- 
sidiary questions.  However,  he  did  make 
exceptions  for  an  amendment  to  a  motion 
to  postpone,  an  amendment  to  a  motion  to 
commit,  and  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment. For  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  a 
subsidiary  question  see  Cushlng's  Manual, 
op.  clt..  par.  1443. 

""Annals,"  10  Cong.  1,  1048-1049,  and  7 
Cong.  1,  1043-1045.  The  use  of  the  previous 
question  on  amendments  on  the  historic 
night  of  Feb.  27,  1811,  was  seen  as  an  aberra- 
tion, not  a  precedent.  See  "Annals,"  11  Cong. 
3,  1091-1094  and  14  Cong.  1,  714.  See  also 
"Annals,"  11  Cong.  3,  1106-1107,  However,  in 
one  area  the  House  did  continue  to  allow 
the  previous  question  to  be  confined  to  sub- 
sidiary questions,  l.e  ,  with  regard  to  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  bills  returned  to  the 
House  for  concurrence.  See.  for  example, 
"Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,"  Washington,  1819,  16 
Cong.  1,  pp.  275-277  (Mar.  2,  1820)  and  "Jour- 
nal of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,"  Washington,  1821,  17  Cong. 
1.  pp.  581-582  (May  6.  1822).  This  was  true 
despite  the  implications  of  a  ruling  made  In 
1812  by  Henry  Clay.  See  Hinds'  Precedents, 
op.  clt  ,  sec   5446. 

**  Jefferson's  Manual,  op.  cit..  sec  XXXIII. 

*  This  event  took  place  on  I>ec.  23,  1811. 
See  Hinds'  Precedents,  op.  cit.,  sec.  5301  and 
"Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives," 
vol.  VIII,  appendix,  p.  528. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  importance  of 
precedence  relates  not  only  to  the  matter  of 
whether  subsidiary  questions  moved  before 
the  previous  question  could  be  considered 
before  It,  but  also  to  the  matter  of  whether 
subsidiary  questions  moved  after  the  previ- 
ous question  could  be  considered  before  It. 
This  latter  feature  of  the  privilege  contained 
in  precedence  could  be  an  even  more  serious 


Nonetheless,  this  change  did  not  trains- 
form  the  previous  question  Into  an  efficient 
cloture  mechanism.  Beginning  with  the 
12th  Congress  (1811-13),  ruUngs  of  the 
Speakers  strictly  enforced  said  further  de- 
veloped the  doctrine  that  the  previous 
question  applied  only  to  the  original  or 
principal  question.*^  This  caused  the  House 
great  inconvenience."  It  meant  that  IX  the 
pending  subsidiary  questions  and  brought 
previous  question  was  approved.  It  cut  off  all 
the  House  directly  to  a  vote  on  the  original 
or  principal  question.  Thtis.  a  vote  might 
have  to  be  taken  on  a  form  of  the  question 
undeslred  by  the  majority,  e.g.,  that  the  bill 
without  the  amendments  reported  pass  to  a 
third  reading  instead  of  that  the  bill  with 
the  amendments  reported  t>e  recommitted 
with  instructions.  Thus  also,  when  a  sub- 
sidiary question  was  moved  early  in  debate 
the  House  might  either  have  to  endure  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  the  motion  or  employ 
the  previous  question,  which  would  force  a 
vote  on  the  principal  question  before  it  had 
been  adequately  considered.  Ultimately,  at. 
course,  the  House  did  reshape  the  previous 
question  mechanism  so  that  it  could  effi- 
ciently be  applied  to  the  subsidiary  ques- 
tions involved  in  an  issue.  However,  this 
reshaping  occurred  piecemeal  over  a  number 


impediment  to  the  use  of  the  prevlovis  ques- 
tion for  cloture  than  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
vious question  might  have  to  wait  Its  turn 
according  to  the  order  In  which  subsidiary 
questions  were  moved.  Before  1811  the 
House  seems  In  practice  to  have  given  the 
previous  question  precedence  over  other  sub- 
sidiary questions.  If  It  was  moved  prior  to 
them.  It  was,  however,  not  given  precedence 
over  the  motion  to  adjourn.  See  Annals,  3 
Cong.  1,  596;  7  Cong.  1,  440;  and  9  Cong. 
1,  288  Still,  the  situation  was  an  ambiguous 
one.  If  a  conflict  had  ever  arisen,  much 
would  have  depeiKled  on  the  Inclination  of 
the  presiding  officer.  See  John  M.  Barclay; 
"Rules  and  Orders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," Washington,  1867,  footnote  to 
rule  42  on  p.  166.  When  the  House  did  re- 
vise its  rules  in  1811,  the  previous  question 
was  given  precedence  over  all  subsidiary 
questions  except  the  motion  to  table.  In 
addition,  the  motion  to  adjotim  waa  given 
precedence  over  the  prevlotis  question.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  the  presiding  officer 
refused  to  give  the  motion  to  table  prece- 
dence over  the  previous  question.  See 
"Annals,"  13  Cong.  3,  994-995.  See  also 
Sutherland's  Manual,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

The  Senate  did  not  clearly  define  the 
precedence  of  subsidiary  questions  In  its 
rules  until  after  1806.  Indeed,  It  may  not 
have  done  so  until  9  years  after  the  House 
did,  i.e.,  not  until  1820.  Thvis,  the  rtUes  of 
the  Senate  were  vague  and  ambiguous  on 
this  point  during  the  whole  period  in  which 
the  previous  question  existed  as  part  of  its 
procedure.  Though  a  conflict  situation  In- 
volving the  previotos  question  never  seems 
to  have  arisen,  we  do  have  some  evidence 
that  the  Senate  did  not  feel  bound  to  give 
the  previous  question  precedence  over  sub- 
sidiary questions  moved  after  It.  On  one 
occasion  In  1793  a  motion  to  postpone  was 
put  to  a  vote  before  the  previous  question, 
even  though  the  previous  question  had  been 
moved  before  that  motion.  See  Annals,  1 
Cong.  1,  20-21  (Apr.  16,  1789)  and  9  Cong. 
1,  201.  See  also  Senate  Executive  Journal, 
vol.  I,  pp.  96-98. 

*■  See  Hinds'  Precedents,  op.  cit.,  sec.  5446. 
See  also  "Annals,"  12  Cong.  1,  1353-1353; 
12  Cong.  2.  1028;  13  Cong.  1.  398;  13  Cong.  3, 
900-901;  13  Cong.  3.  994-995;  13  Cong.  3. 
1010-1011;  13  Cong.  3.  1270-1271;  and  14 
Cong.  1,  714-715.  Occasions  on  which  the 
previous  question  was  used  in  succeeding 
Congresses  can  be  found  in  the  Indexes  to 
the  relevant  Journals. 

*-  Hinds'  Precedents,  op.  cit.,  sees.  544a  and 
5446. 
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of  years  In  response  to  the  difficulties  we 
have  deecrlbed  and  It  was  In  a  sense  depend, 
ent  on  them. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  In  the  period 
from  1789  to  1806  the  previoiis  question 
mechanism  was  designed  to  operate  in  a 
manner  that  was  suited  only  to  Its  utiliza- 
tion as  an  Instrument  for  avoiding  undeslred 
discussions  and/or  decisions.  In  the  Senate 
and  In  the  House  until  December  of  1805 
debate  on  the  motion  was  permitted.  In 
both  bodies  a  negative  determination  of  the 
previous  question  postponed  or  permanently 
suppressed  the  main  question  and  In  the 
Hoiise,  at  least,  debate  and  amendment  were 
permitted  after  an  affirmative  decision.  In 
the  eyes  of  those  who  saw  the  previous  ques- 
tion as  a  means  of  avoiding  undeslred  de- 
cisions this  coTild  easily  be  Justified  by  as- 
stunlng  that  the  vote  on  the  previous 
question  only  determined  whether  the  body 
wanted  to  face  the  Issue.  Finally,  the 
natiire  of  the  limits  on  the  scope  of  the  mo- 
tion greatly  handicapped  its  efficacy  as  a 
cloture  mechanism.  It  is  true  that  In  the 
beginning  the  House  and  possibly  the  Sen- 
ate allowed  the  previous  question  to  be  ap- 
plied to  subsidiary  questions.  It  Is  also  true 
that,  once  both  bodies  accepted  the  propo- 
sition that  the  device  could  not  be  so  applied, 
this  restriction  could  and  in  the  Senate  ac- 
tually did  handicap  those  who  wanted  to  use 
the  previous  question  as  a  mechanism  for 
avoiding  certain  decisions.  Still,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  House  after  1811  demon- 
strates, the  nature  of  the  handicap  was  one 
that  was  much  less  a  limit  on  the  negative 
objective  of  suppressing  a  whole  question 
than  on  the  positive  objective  of  forcing 
a  whole  question  to  a  vote.  In  short,  we 
may  conclude  that  In  both  the  early  House 
and  early  Senate  not  only  was  the  purpose 
of  the  previous  question  conceived  of  as 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  undeslred  dis- 
cussions and/or  decisions;  In  addition,  the 
device  Itself  was  clearly  designed  operational- 
ly to  serve  such  ends  rather  than  the  ends 
of  cloture.  In  later  years  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  turned  into  an  efficient  cloture 
mechanism  in  the  House.  But  this  required 
considerable  tinkering,  and  what  is  more, 
tinkering  that  resulted  ultimately  in  a  basic 
transformation  of  the  operational  nature  of 
the  mechanism.*** 

rn.     THK     PREVIOUS     QUESTION     IN     PRACTICE     IN 
THE    SENATK,  17S9-I806 

The  conclusions  we  have  reached  thus  far 
are  significant;  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
The  purposes  for  which  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  actually  used  in  the  period  from 
1789  to  1806  must  also  be  examined  since 
the  possibility  of  a  discrepancy  between 
theory  and  practice  cannot  be  disregarded. 
As  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
cerned, it  Is  clear  frbm  the  evidence  and 
acknowledged  by  all  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  not  employed  as  a  cloture  mecha- 
nism In  the  years  before  1806.  However,  with 
regard  to  the  Senate,  Senator  Douglas  and 
Irving  Brant  claim  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  in  fact  used  for  cloture  during  the 
17  years  In  which  it  existed  as  part  of  the 
procedure  of  the  upper  House.  If  this  Is  true, 
Brant  and  Douglas  can  well  argue  that  on 
the  basis  of  this  experience  a  precedent  exists 
for  the  imposition  of  majority  cloture  In  the 
Senate  today,  though  the  strength  of  the 
precedent  would  still  depend  on  how  Isolated 
or  irregular  such  usage  was. 

Yet  there  is  still  another  reason  for  exam- 
ining the  actual  instances  In  which  the  pre- 
vious question  was  used  in  the  Senate.  In- 
terestingly enough,  the  actual  use  of  the 
previous  question  as  a  cloture  mechanism  Is 
crucial  to  Brant  and  Douglas'  claim  that 
the  Senate  had  the  "power"  to  use  the  pre- 
vious question  for  cloture  whenever  it  de- 


"•  Ibid.,  sec.  5440. 


sired.  This  Is  something  of  a  paradox  since 
Brant  and  Douglas  imply  that  the  Senate's 
power  In  this  regard  existed  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  ever  actually  exercised  It  How- 
ever, this  view  cannot  be  accepted.  The 
reasons  why  it  cannot  have  already  been 
touched  on  in  various  parts  of  this  paper, 
but  for  purposes  of  exposition  it  Is  necessary 
to  bring  them  together  here.  First,  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Senate  could  have  limited 
debate  on  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion through  rulings  which  prohibited  tedi- 
ous or  superfluous  debate  Is  subject  to  doubt. 
Nothing  exists  to  support  this  contention 
except  a  sentence  in  Jefferson's  manual." 
Second,  the  early  Senate  never  gave  the  pre- 
vious question  a  position  of  precedence  over 
other  subsidiary  questions  In  its  rules.  Third, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Senate  did  not  allow  the 
previous  question  to  be  applied  to  subsidi- 
ary questions  In  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
from  1789  to  1806  and  It  may  well  be  the 
case  that  this  prohibition  existed  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  as  well.'"*    Fourth, 


*»  See  footnotes  22,  24.  and  25  above.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  if  obstructive  debate  could 
have  been  stopped  through  rulings  based  on 
the  general  parliamentary  principle  which 
prohibited  tedious  or  superfluous  debate, 
there  would  have  been  much  less  need  to  use 
the  previous  question  as  a  cloture  mechanism 
than  Brant  and  Douglas  recognize.  Assum- 
ing that  the  previous  question  could  have 
been  used  for  cloture.  It  only  would  have 
been  required  in  situations  where  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  discussion  on  the  merits  of  a 
question  was  desired  or  where  the  possibility 
of  moving  obstructive  subsidiary  questions, 
e.g.,  amendments,  was  unlimited. 

*••  See  footnotes  54  and  68  below.  If  It  is 
true  that  In  its  earliest  years  the  Senate  al- 
lowed the  previous  question  to  be  applied  to 
subsidiary  questions,  then  for  these  years  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  the  previous 
question  was  not  given  precedence  in  the 
Senate  rules  is  limited.  Bee  footnote  46 
above.  Assvunlng  that  the  Senate  would  not 
have  greatly  restricted  the  kinds  of  sub- 
sidiary questions  the  previous  question  could 
be  applied  to  and  assioming  that  the  Senate 
would  not  have  further  expanded  the  possi- 
bility of  moving  subsidiary  questions  on 
other  subsidiary  questions,  the  previous 
question  would  have  furnished  an  efficient 
Instrument  for  handling  pending  subsidiary 
questions  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  vote 
on  the  original  or  principal  question.  More- 
over, if  necessary,  the  mechanism  also  could 
have  been  applied  to  secure  a  vote  on  the 
principal  question  Itself. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  first  time  the 
previous  question  was  used  for  cloture  In  the 
House  the  rules  of  the  House  had  not  yet  been 
amended  to  give  the  previous  question  prece- 
dence over  other  subsidiary  questions.  One 
of  the  reasons  the  House  was  nonetheless 
able  to  use  the  previous  question  for  cloture 
was  that  on  this  occasion  the  House  per- 
mitted it  to  be  applied  to  subsidiary  ques- 
tions. However,  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  was  not  the  only  reason,  nor  would 
It  have  been  sufficient  if  It  had  been.  Also 
imp>ortant  was  the  fact  that  debate  on  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  was  pro- 
hibited, the  fact  that  past  precedents  were 
reversed  so  that  debate  was  not  allowed  to 
continue  after  the  motion  had  been  decided, 
and  the  fact  that  the  understanding  of  the 
House  seems  to  have  been  that  other  sub- 
sidiary questions  could  not  be  used  to  ob- 
struct the  application  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  the  questions  on  which  it  was  moved. 
See  Annals.  11  Cong.  3,  1091-1094. 

The  House,  of  course,  retreated  almost  Im- 
mediately from  the  position  that  the  pre- 
vious question  could  be  applied  to  subsidiary 
questions.  That  it  was  allowed  on  this  oc- 
casion was  regarded  as  an  aberration.  See 
footnote  44  above.    Instead,  the  House  gave 


we  cannot  even  be  certain  that  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  inevitable,  irreversible  result  of  an 
affirmative  determination  of  the  previous 
question  was  an  Immediate  vote."  Given 
these  difficulties,  the  only  way  In  which 
Brant  and  Douglas'  connection  that  the 
Senate  had  the  "power"  to  use  the  previous 
question  for  cloture  can  be  substantiated 
is  by  evidence  of  Its  actual  exercise,  i.e..  by 
evidence  that  the  difficulties  we  have  men- 
tioned could  be  overcome.  Moreover,  U  such 
evidence  cannot  be  furnished,  we  may  push 
our  argument  even  further  than  we  have  up 
to  this  point.  For,  then,  we  may  strongly 
suspect  that,  in  the  face  of  the  obstacles 
which  existed,  the  Senate  could  not  have 
used  the  previous  question  for  cloture  unless 
It  first  modified  Its  rules  and  practices  In  the 
same  way  the  House  did  starting  in  1805. 

This  author  has  been  able  to  find  10  in- 
stances of  the  use  or  attempted  use  of  the 
previous  question  in  the  Senate  during  the 
years  from  1789  to  1806.    They  are  as  follows. 

(A)   August  17  and  18.  1789'^* 

On  August  17,  1789,  a  committee  report 
on  a  House  bill  concerned  with  providing 
expenses  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the 
Creek  Indians  was  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion. The  bill  as  referred  from  the  House 
made  no  mention  of  measures  to  be  taken 
to  protect  the  people  of  Georgia  in  the  event 
efforts  for  a  treaty  failed.  After  the  resolu- 
tion embodied  in  the  committee  report  and 
a  second  resolution  originating  on  the  fioor 
were  moved  and  defeated,  a  third  resolution 
was  moved  which  proposed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Georgia 
and  to  draw  on  the  Treasury  for  defraying 
the  expenses  Incurred.  At  this  point  in  the 
proceedings  the  previous  question  was 
moved.  A  majority  of  nays  prevailed  and 
the  Senate  adjourned.  The  next  day  the 
bin  was  again  brought  up  for  consideration. 
After  a  number  of  motions  pertaining  to 
particular  clauses  in  the  bill  were  proposed 
and,  save  one.  defeated,  a  resolution  was 
moved  making  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  defense  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia. 
At  this  point  the  previous  question  was 
again  moved.  It  was  defeated  and  the  bill, 
with  the  solitary  amendment  previously 
adopted,  was  then  put  to  a  vote  and  ap- 
proved."' 

In  the  first  Instance,  i.e..  Aug.  17.  1789.  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  resolution  moved 


the  previous  question  precedence  In  its  rules. 
This  combined  with  the  prohibition  of  de- 
bate both  before  and  after  the  vote  on  the 
previous  question  meant  that  the  mechanism 
could  be  used  for  cloture,  though  only  at  the 
cost  of  removing  all  pending  subsidiary 
questions. 

••'  See  footnote  34  above. 

^^  See  "Annals,"  l  Cong.  1,  62-63  and  1 
Cong.  3,  app..  2161.  See  also  Senate  Journal, 
vol.  I.  pp.  60-61  and  Congressional  Record. 
vol.  107.  pt.  1,  pp.  243  and  244.  Brant  and 
Douglas  as  well  as  all  the  other  secondary 
sources  which  treat  the  previous  question, 
are  aware  at  most  of  only  five  instances  of 
its  use  or  attempted  use  in  the  Senate.  This 
author  has  been  able  to  find  an  additional 
five.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an  exhaustive 
page-by-page  search  of  the  records  of  the 
Senate  and  the  letters  of  contemporary 
figures  would  yield  additional  examples. 

''  In  the  second  Instance,  i.e..  Aug.  18.  1789. 
it  Is  clear  that  the  resolution  moved  im- 
mediately before  the  previous  question  was 
not  the  original  or  principal  question.  It 
is  also  clear  that  in  this  Instance  the  pre- 
vious question  was  moved  on  the  resolution 
since  the  negative  determination  of  the  pre- 
vious question  did  not  prevent  the  Senate 
from  passing  immediately  to  a  vote  on  the 
original  or  principal  question — Shall  the  bill 
with  the  amendment  pass? 


r. 


immediately  before  the  previous  question  was 
not  in  fact  the  principal  question  at  that 
point  in  the  proceedings.  It  depends  on 
whether  a  hiatus  was  possible  between  the 
defeat  of  the  report  and  the  resumption  of 
the  second  reading  stage.  See  Jefferson's 
Manual,  op.  clt.,  sec.  XXIX  and  Senate  Jour- 
nal, vol.  I,  pp.  69-60.  If  the  resolution  did 
exist  as  the  principal  question,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  previous  question  was 
moved  on  It.  However,  even  if  the  resolution 
did  not  exist  as  the  principal  question,  it  is 
still  probable  that  the  previous  question  was 
moved  on  the  resolution  rather  than  on  what 
would  have  then  been  the  principal  ques- 
tion— Shall  the  bill  pass  to  a  third  reading? 
Assuming  that  the  resolution  did  not  exist 
as  the  principal  question,  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  seems  to  have  adjourned  immediately 
after  voting  down  the  previous  question  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  moved  on  the  principal  question. 
To  assert  this  is  to  presume  that  since  the 
Senate  adjourned.  It  must  have  been  forced 
to  adjourn  because  the  whole  bill  had  been 
suppressed.  Yet  adjournment  could  have 
come  as  a  separate,  voluntary  act.  Given 
the  manner  in  which  the  previous  question 
was  used  on  the  following  day,  it  Is  more 
likely  that  even  if  the  resolution  did  not 
exist  as  the  principal  question,  the  previous 
question  was  nonetheless  applied  to  it  rather 
than  to  the  question  on  the  bill.  Senator 
Douglas  seems  to  misunderstand  this  point. 
See  Congressional  Record,  volume  107,  part 
1,  page  243. 

That  the  Senate  on  Aug.  18,  1789,  and  pos- 
sibly also  on  Aug.  17.  1789,  allowed  the  pre- 
vious question  to  be  applied  to  a  question 
th.it  did  not  exist  as  the  original  or  principal 
question  raises  the  Issue  of  whether  the  Sen- 
ate initially  permitted  the  previous  question 
to  be  applied  to  subsidiary  questions.  As  far 
.•^s  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  two  in- 
stances is  concerned,  determination  of  the 
iosue  depends  on  whether  the  Senate  re- 
rrarded  resolutions,  moved  In  a  context  In 
which  another  question  existed  as  the  orig- 
inal or  principal  question,  as  subsidiary  ques- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  not  clear. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  maintained  that 
the  Senate  distinguished  resolutions,  which 
stated  a  principle  within  a  context  in  which 
another  question  existed  as  the  original  or 
principal  question,  from  motions  which 
amended,  postponed,  or  committed  the  orig- 
inal or  principal  question.  See  Jefferson's 
Manual,  op.  cit.,  sees.  XX  and  XXI.  Thus, 
it  can  be  maintained  that  a  resolution,  such 
as  was  moved  on  Aug.  18,  1789,  was  not  tech- 
nically regarded  as  a  subsidiary  question  but 
rather  as  a  kind  of  principal  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
Senate  allowed  the  previous  question  to  be 
applied  to  resolutions  which  did  not  exist  as 
the  original  or  principal  question  because  it, 
as  well  as  the  House,  Initially  permitted  the 
previous  question  to  be  applied  to  subsidiary 
questions.  In  support  of  this  contention  the 
fact  that  resolutions  were  referred  to  by  the 
Senate  as  "motions"  can  be  cited.  See  Sen- 
ate Executive  Journal,  vol.  I.  pp.  96-98.  See 
also  Senate  rule  VIII.  Annals.  Ist  Cong..  1 
20-21  (Apr.  16,  1789).  For  additional  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  status  of  resolutions  see 
footnotes  54  and  65  below. 

Brant  and  Douglas  concede  that  in  these 
two  instances  the  previous  question  was 
moved  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  sup- 
pressing an  undeslred  decision.  Brant  notes 
that  this  maneuver  enabled  "the  economy 
bloc  •  •  •  to  avoid  an  indefinite  grant  of 
spending  power  to  the  President  and  yet 
escape  the  odium  of  a  vote  against  the  de- 
fense of  the  frontier."  =■* 


-  Congressional    Record,    vol.    107,    pt.    1, 
p.  254. 


(B)   August  28,  1789- 

On  August  28,  1789,  during  the  discussion 
of  a  bill  fixing  the  pay  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives William  Maclay  offered  an 
amendment  which  sought  to  reduce  the  pay 
of  Senators  from  six  to  five  dollars  per  day. 
Maclay  records  in  his  Jotimal  that  his  pro- 
posed amendment  evoked  a  "storm  of  abuse" 
and  that  Izard,  a  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, "moved  for  the  previous  question."  He 
further  notes  that  Izard  "was  replied  to  that 
this  would  not  smother  the  motion"  and 
that  when  it  was  learned  that  "abuse  and 
Insult  would  not  do,  then  followed  entreaty." 
Maclay,  however,  remained  undaunted.  He 
knew  that  his  amendment  would  be  de- 
feated: his  object  was  simply  to  get  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  the  amendment  In  the  minutes. 
In  this  he  was  successful.  The  amendment 
was  put  to  a  vote  and  was  defeated,  but  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  recorded.  The  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  either  not  sec- 
onded or  withdrawn  since  tliere  is  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  Senate  Journal. 

In  this  Instance,  as  in  the  last  two,  it  is 
clear  that  use  of  the  previous  question  was 
attempted  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or 
suppressing  an  undeslred  decision.  However, 
the  reasons  why  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  was  not  persisted  in  are  not  clear. 
The  critical  factor  to  be  resolved  is  whether 
the  motion  was  killed  voluntarily  because  it 
was  undeslred  or  forcibly  becaixse  power  was 
lacking  to  Insist  on  it.'« 

(C)  January  12  and  16. 1792  ■■' 
On  January  12,  1792,  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  William  Short  to  be  Minister 
resident  at  The  Hague  was  resumed.  After 
a  committee  had  reported  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  Short's  fitness  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  resolution  was  moved  which  stated 
that  no  Minister  should  at  that  time  be  sent 
to  The  Hague.  The  previous  question  was 
then  moved  In  its  negative  form.  I.e.,  "That 
the  main  question  be  not  now  put,"  despite 
the  fact  that  the  rules  provided  only  for 
the    positive    form    of    the    mechanism.      At 


■  See  Maclay's  Journal,  op.  cit.,  p.  138  and 
Senate  Journal,  vol.  I,  pp.  66-67.  The  Senate 
rules  provided  for  a  record  vote  at  the  request 
of  one-fifth  of  the  Members  present.  An- 
nals, 1  Cong.  1,  21  (Apr.  16,  1789). 

"  Resolution  of  this  issue  hinges  on 
whether  the  Senate  at  this  time  permitted 
the  previous  question  to  be  applied  to  a 
question  that  was  technically  regarded  as  an 
amendment  or  subsidiary  question.  One 
c«n  argue  that  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
House,  initially  permitted  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  be  applied  to  questions  that  were 
technically  regarded  as  amendments  or  sub- 
sidiary questions  no  matter  what  stand  one 
takes  on  the  Issue  of  the  status  of  resolu- 
tions. In  contrast,  one  cannot  argue  that 
the  previous  question  was  not  applied  in  this 
instance  because  p>ower  was  lacking  to  do  so 
unless  one  also  argues  that  the  Senate  dis- 
tinguished resolutions  from  motions.  This 
is  true  because  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
vious question  was  used  on  Aug.  18,  1789, 
can  be  distinguished,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  mechanism  could  have  been  used  10  days 
later  in  this  Instance  as  well. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  though  Izard  was 
Informed  that  the  previous  question  would 
not  "smother"  Maclay's  motion,  these  words 
do  not  necessarily  Imply  that  the  previous 
question  could  not  have  been  used.  They 
can  be  interpreted  as  signifying  only  that 
Maclay's  motion,  even  if  suppressed,  could 
have  been  raised  again  when  the  bill  came 
up  for  Its  third  reading.  See  footnote  69 
below. 

"See  Senate  Executive  Journal,  vol.  I.  pp. 
96-98  and  Congressional  Record,  vol.  107. 
pt.  1,  pp  244-245,  and  254. 


this  point,  however,  the  Senate  decided  that 
"^tbe  nocnlnatlon  last  mentioned,  and  the 
Eubaequent  motion  thereon,  be  postponed  to 
Monday  next."  On  that  day,  January  16, 
1792,  the  Senate  resumed  its  consideration 
of  the  nomination  and  the  resolution  moved 
on  the  nomination.  The  previous  question 
was  put  in  negative  form  and  carried  with 
the  help  of  a  tie-breaking  vote  by  the  Vice 
President.  This  removed  the  resolution 
which  would  have  prohibited  sending  a  resi- 
dent Minister  to  The  Hague.  The  Senate 
then  proceeded  to  the  Short  nomination  and 
approved  it." 

Here  again  Brant  and  Douglas  concede  that 
the  previous  question  was  not  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cloture.  I.e.,  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  debate  In  order  to  force  a  vote.  In- 
stead, they  recognize  that  it  was  used  to 
avoid  or  suppress  an  undeslred  decision  and 
they  also  argue  that  it  was  used  to  suppress 
a  discussion  of  certain  conditions  at  the 
Hague  which  might  have  Jeopardized  Short's 
appointment. 

(D)   May  6.  1794" 

On  May  6,  1794,  James  Monroe,  then  a 
Senator  from  Virginia,  asked  the  permission 
of  the  Senate  to  bring  in  a  bill  "providing. 
under  certain  limitations,  for  the  suspension 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  previous  question  in  its  nor- 
mal, affirmative  form  was  moved  on  Monroe's 
motion  and  It  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  12 
to  7.  The  main  question  was  then  put  and 
permission  to  bring  In  the  bill  was  denied  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  2.  Monroe  and  John  Taylor. 
his  fellow  Senator  from  Virginia,  were  the 
only  Senators  In  favor. 

Once  more  we  may  conclude  that  the  pre- 
vious question  was  moved  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  or  suppress  an  undeslred  decision. 
This  can  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
neither  the  proponents  nor  the  opponents  of 
Monroe's  motion  had  any  reason  to  attempt 
to  obstruct  decision  by  prolonging  debate. 
This  certainly  was  not  in  Monroe  and 
Taylor's  Interest;  they  wanted  a  decision  on 
the  motion,  preferably  an  affirmative  one. 
As  for  the  opponents,  their  numbers  were 
such  that  they  had  no  need  to  obstruct  de- 
cision. The  only  Senators,  then,  who  had 
a  motive  for  moving  the  previous  question 
were  those  seven  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  previous  question.  For  these  men  the 
previous  question  offered  a  means  of  sup- 
pressing a  decision  they  wished  to  avoid. 

Unfortunately,  the  "Annals"  do  not  record 
the  name  of  the  Senator  who  moved  the  pre- 
vious question.  Nonetheless,  convincing  evi- 
dence exists  to  support  our  deduction  that 
the  previous  question  was  moved  by  a  Sen- 
ator who  voted  nay  on  that  motion.  John 
C.  Hamilton's  account  indicates  that  such  a 
Senator,  James  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  was  the 
man  who  moved  the  previous  question.  He 
reports  that  Jackson  made  the  following 
announcement  to  the  Senate: 

"I  deem  the  proposition  lU-tlmed  •  •  • 
I  wish  for  peace,  and  am  opposed  to  every 


"  This  case  presents  another  instance  In 
which  the  previous  question  was  applied  and 
confined  to  a  resolution  that  did  not  exist 
as  the  original  or  principal  question.  That 
the  resolution  did  not  exist  as  the  original 
or  principal  question  can  be  inferred,  among 
other  things,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "subsequent  motion."  That 
the  previous  question  wa*  applied  and  con- 
fined to  the  resolutlcHi  can  be  Inferred  from 
the  fact  that  its  defeat  did  not  suppress  the 
question  on  the  nomination  but  only  the 
resolution  itself. 

"See  Annals,  3  Cong.  1,  M  and  Henry  H. 
Slmms,  "lilfe  of  John  Taylor,"  Richmond, 
1W2.  p.  61. 
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harsh  measiire  TUid«r  the  present  clrciun- 
stancea.  I  will  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion." »• 

Debate  continued  after  this  statement, 
presiimably  because  Jacluon  held  back  on 
bis  motion  to  allow  the  other  Senators  to 
have  their  say.  Undoubtedly,  the  reasons 
why  Jackson  considered  Monroe's  motion  as 
"ill-timed"  related  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  weeks  before  John  Jay  had  been  ap- 
pointed special  envoy  to  Great  Britain  and 
was  at  that  very  moment  making  prepara- 
tions to  depart  on  his  historic  mission." 

(E)  April  9,  1798  « 
On  April  9,  1798,  after  the  Senate  had  gone 
into  closed  session,  James  Lloyd,  a  stanch 
Federalist  Senator  from  Maryland,  moved 
that  the  instructions  to  the  envoys  to  the 
French  Republic  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate.  Six  days  previous  on  the  3d  the 
President  had  submitted  to  Congress  the  in- 
structions to  and  the  dispatches  from  these 
envoys.  Pour  days  previous  on  the  5th  the 
Senate  had  agreed  to  publish  the  dispatches 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  These  papers  were 
the  famous  ones  in  which  Talleyrand's  agents 
were  identified  as  X,  Y,  and  Z  and  the  whole 
affair  was  seen  by  the  Federalists  as  a  great 
vindication  and  triumph  for  their  party. 

Lloyd  first  moved  his  motion  on  the  5th 
when  the  Senate  agreed  to  publish  500  copies 
of  the  dispatches,  but  it  was  postponed  on 
that  day.  When  he  moved  it  again  on  April 
9,  1798,  John  Hunter,  a  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  moved  the  previous  question."^ 
The  motion  for  the  previous  question  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  15  to  11,  with  Hunter 
voting  nay.  The  main  question,  i.e.,  that 
the  instructions  be  printed,  was  also  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  16  to  11,  Hunter  again 
voting  nay. 

In  this  Instance,  once  again,  it  is  clear  that 
the  previous  question  was  not  used  as  a 
mechanism  for  cloture.  Rather,  it  was 
brought  forward  as  a  means  of  avoiding  or 
suppressing  an  undeslred  decision.  This  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was 
in  closed  session  when  the  previous  question 
was  moved  and  by  the  fact  that  Hunter,  the 
mover  of  the  previous  question,  voted  nay 
both  on  his  own  motion  and  on  the  main 
question.  It  Is  also  supported  by  the  fact 
that  10  of  the  11  Senators  who  voted  nay  on 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  also 
voted  nay  on  the  main  question .«" 


"John  C.  Hamilton,  "History  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  America,"  New 
York,  1860,  vol.  V,  p.  670.  Hamilton  was  the 
son  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

»  Hlldreth,  op.  clt.,  vol.  IV,  pp.  488-490. 

*>  Annals,  5  Cong.,  2,  535-538  and  Schouler, 
op.  clt.,  vol.  I,  pp.  396-398. 

"  Hunter  was  a  Republican  but  apparently 
such  a  moderate  one  that  the  Federalists  had 
hop>es  of  capturing  him.  See  "South  Caro- 
lina Federalist  Correspondence,"  American 
Historical  Review,  vol.  XIV,  No.  4,  pp.  783 
and  789  (July  1909) .  Moreover,  there  is  some 
evidence  to  indicate  that  by  April  1798,  the 
Federalists  had,  at  least  to  some  extent,  suc- 
ceeded in  their  objective.  See  Charles  R. 
King  (ed) .  "The  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Rufiis  King,"  New  York,  1895,  vol,  II,  p. 
311. 

"The  reasons  why  Hunter  and  his  sup- 
porters desired  to  apply  the  previous  question 
in  this  instance  are  not  clear.  Given  the 
party  status  of  Hunter  and  the  mixed  nature 
of  his  support,  sheer  political  expediency 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  adequate  explana- 
tion. Instead,  the  desire  for  the  previotis 
question  may  have  been  motivated  by  op- 
position to  the  publication  of  confidential 
conununications  and/or  hopes  for  continued 
negotiations.  See  Annals,  5  Cong.  2,  535-538 
and  1375-1380;  Correspondence  of  Rufus 
King,  op.  clt.,  vol.  n,  pp.  310-313;  and  Writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Jefferson,  op.  clt.,  vol.  VII, 
pp.  225-246  (letters  to  James  Madison,  James 


(F)  February  26.  1799  0* 
On  February  18,  1799,  President  Adams 
proposed  to  the  Senate  that  William  Vans 
Mxirray  be  appointed  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary to  the  French  Republic  for  the  purpose 
of  making  another  attempt  to  settle  our 
differences  with  France  by  negotiation. 
This  proposal  caused  dismay  and  consterna- 
tion In  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists.  For 
one  thing,  Adams  acted  suddenly  on  the 
basis  of  confidential  communications  he  had 
received  from  abroad  without  informing  any- 
one in  the  Cabinet  or  the  Senate  as  to  his 
Intentions.  For  another  thing,  a  strong  pro- 
war  faction  existed  among  the  Federalist 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  party  as  a 
whole  had  been  engaged  In  driving  a  num- 
ber of  war  preparedness  measures  through 
Congress.  Moreover,  ever  since  the  X.Y.Z. 
affair  the  Federalists  had  been  using  the  pre- 
sumed wickedness  and  hostility  of  France  as 
a  weapon  for  humiliating  and  destroying  the 
strength  of  the  Jeffersonlan  Republicans. 
Lastly,  a  number  of  prominent  Federalists 
distrusted  Murray  and  thought  him  too  weak. 
The  nomination  of  Murray  was  referred 
to  a  committee  headed  by  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, a  Federalist  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Meanwhile,  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Adams  and  he  was  threatened  with 
a  party  revolt  if  he  did  not  agree  to  modify 
his  request  for  the  appointment  of  Murray. 
The  result  was  that  on  February  25,  1799, 
Adams  sent  a  second  message  to  the  Senate 
asking  that  a  commission,  composed  of  Mur- 
ray, Patrick  Henry,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  be 
appointed  in  lieu  of  his  original  request.** 
The  next  day,  February  26,  1799.  a  resolu- 
tion was  moved  which  proposed  that  the 
President's  original  message  of  the  18th  be 
superseded  by  his  message  of  the  25th.  The 
previous  question  was  moved  and  it  passed 
in  the  affirmative.  The  effect  of  this  deci- 
sion was  to  bring  about  a  vote  on  the  res- 
olution and  it  also  was  approved.  The 
Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  Murray,  Henry,  and  Ellsworth 
to  office  and  all  three  were  approved  on  the 
following  day.*" 


Monroe.  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  Peter  Carr 
in  the  period  from  Mar.  29,  1798.  to  Apr.  26, 
1798). 

"Senate  Executive  Journal,  vol.  I,  pp.  313- 
319.  See  also  Schouler.  op.  clt.,  vol.  I,  pp. 
441-444;  Hlldreth,  op,  clt  ,  vol.  V,  pp.  284-291; 
and  Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  1, 
pp. 245,  254-255. 

**  Sedgwick  and  his  committee  asked  for 
and  were  granted  a  meeting  with  President 
Adams.  Whether  he  agreed  to  substitute  a 
commission  for  his  original  proposal  at  this 
meeting  or  later  when  he  learned  that  the 
Federalists  In  the  Senate  has  caucused  and 
decided  to  reject  the  nomination  of  Murray 
is  a  matter  that  varies  from  account  to  ac- 
count. See  John  C.  Hamilton,  "The  Works 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  New  York,  1851,  vol. 
VI,  pp.  396-400  (letters  of  Sedgwick  and 
Pickering  to  Hamilton  and  of  Hamilton  to 
Sedgwick  In  the  period  ftom  Feb.  19,  1799, 
to  Feb.  25, 1799) ;  Charles  F.  Adams.  "The  Life 
and  Works  of  John  Adams,"  Boston.  1856.  vol. 
I,  pp.  547-549;  George  Glbbs.  "The  Admin- 
istrations of  Washington  and  John  Adams," 
New  York,  1846,  vol.  II.  pp.  203-205;  and 
"Correspondence  of  the  Late  President  Adams 
Originally  Published  in  the  Boston  Patriot," 
Boston.  1809,  letters  IV-V,  pp.  20-26. 

•^This  seems  to  be  another  instance  in 
which  the  previous  question  was  applied  to  a 
resolution  which  did  not  exist  as  the  original 
or  principal  question.  The  original  or  prin- 
cipal question  on  this  occasion  appears  to 
have  been  the  nomination  of  Murray.  The 
committee  to  whom  this  subject  had  been 
referred  was  discharged  on  Feb.  25,  1799. 
when  Adams'  second  message  nominating  a 
conunisslon  of  three  men  was  received.  See 
Senate  Executive  Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  317. 

If  the  resolution  Involved  in  this  Instance 
did   not   exist   as    the   original   or   principal 


Brant  and  E>ouglas  contend  that  this  Is 
clearly  an  instance  in  which  the  previous 
question  was  moved  for  the  purpose  of 
cloture.  Unfortunately,  the  Executive  Jour- 
nal does  not  record  the  name  of  the  Senator 
who  moved  the  previous  question  or  the 
names  of  the  Senators  who  voted  for  and 
against  the  motion."  However,  the  evidence 
that  is  available  strongly  suggests  that 
Branfs  and  Douglas'  conclusions  are  incor- 
rect. 

Brant  and  Douglas  have  no  evidence  on 
which  to  base  their  argument  except  the 
presumption  that  since  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  affirmatively  decided  and  since  m 
immediate  vote  seems  to  have  followed,  the 
previous  question  must  have  been  used  for 
cloture.  However,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
instances  of  May  6,  1794,  and  April  9,  1798, 
an  affirmative  decision  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  pre- 
vious question  was  moved  for  the  purpose  of 
cloture.  It  may  only  mean  that  the  men 
who  desired  the  previous  question  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  or  suppressing  a  deci- 
sion could  not  command  a  majority.  What 
occurs  In  such  Instances  is  not  the  forced 
closing  of  debate  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing a  matter  to  a  vote,  but  the  closing  of  de- 
bate as  a  feature  of  a  mechanism  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  parliamentary 
body  to  decide  whether  it  desires  to  face  a 
particular  matter.  Indeed,  as  the  behavior 
of  Senator  Jackson  on  May  6,  1794.  suggests, 
such  closing  can  well  be  postponed  until  a 
point  Is  reached  where  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  the  time  for  decision  has  arrived. 

Thus,  in  order  to  determine  how  the  pre- 
vious   question    was    used    in    this    Instance 


question,  events  on  this  occasion  can  be  in- 
terpreted to  contain  significant  evidence 
bearing  on  the  status  of  resolutions  in  the 
Senate.  Less  than  a  year  later,  on  Feb.  5, 
1800.  the  Senate  refused  to  permit  the  previ- 
ous question  to  be  applied  to  a  motion  that 
directly  sought  to  amend  an  original  or  prin- 
cipal question.  See  discussion  of  this  In- 
stance In  text  and  footnote  69.  These  facts 
might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  at  least  in 
1799  the  Senate  did  distinguish  between  reso- 
lutions and  motions  with  the  result  that 
resolutions  were  not  seen  as  subsidiary  ques- 
tions, even  when  moved  In  a  context  In  which 
another  question  existed  as  the  original  or 
principal    question. 

However,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
resolution  moved  on  Feb.  26,  1799,  had  a  dis- 
tinct parliamentary  status  that  in  and  of 
Itself  explains  why  the  previous  question 
could  have  been  moved  on  it.  That  is  to  say. 
this  resolution  may  well  have  been  seen  as 
an  incidental  question.  According  to  Jeffer- 
son and  Cushing,  an  Incidental  question  Is 
a  question  which  arises  out  of  another  ques- 
tion; but,  unlike  a  subsidiary  question.  Its 
decision  does  not  necessarily  dispose  of  that 
question,  e.g.,  a  question  of  order.  Moreover, 
whereas  an  Incidental  question  is  not  equiv- 
alent to  an  original  or  principal  question, 
once  it  is  brought  up  it  supersedes  the  ques- 
tion on  the  floor  and  becomes  open  to  sub- 
sidiary motions.  See  Jefferson's  Manual  op. 
clt..  sees.  XXXIII  and  XXXVII  and  ciash- 
ing's  Manual,  op  clt  ,  par.  S.  1443.  1456,  and 
1476  (footnote). 

Thus,  the  use  of  the  previous  question 
on  Feb.  26,  1799,  can  be  explained  by  noting 
that  the  Senate  probably  saw  the  resolution 
as  an  incidental  question.  If  this  was  the 
case,  a  comparison  of  events  on  Feb.  26,  1799, 
and  Feb.  5,  1800.  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
dicate that  the  Senate  distinguished  between 
resolutions  and  motions. 

•*'An  examination  of  unprinted  material 
in  the  National  Archives  undertaken  for 
this  writer  by  the  staff  of  the  General  Records 
Division  also  failed  to  reveal  the  name  of 
the  Senator  who  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion or  the  names  of  the  Senators  who  voted 
for  and  against  the  motion. 


we  must  consider  the  motives  that  seem  to 
have  prompted  it.  If  the  previous  question 
was  used  for  cloture,  the  Federalists  woxild 
have  been  the  ones  to  move  it.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Federal- 
ists were  motivated  to  act  In  this  manner. 
The  Jeffersonlans  do  not  appear  to  have 
staged  a  filibuster  on  the  resolution.  In 
truth,  this  would  have  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  war  Federalists  by  giving  them  an 
excuse  to  refuse  any  kind  of  peace  mission 
while  throwing  all  blame  on  the  Jefferso- 
nlans. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Federalists  moved  the  previous  question 
because  they  feared  the  consequences  of  a 
discussion  on  the  resolution.  The  anti- 
Adams  Federalists  well  realized  that  it  was 
essential  to  unite  on  the  commission  Idea 
as  the  only  possible  compromise  under  the 
circumstances  and  the  problem  of  defection 
or  embarrassment  through  debate  was  a 
slight  one.  If  It  existed  at  all.*' 

In  contrast,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  Jeffersonlans  moved 
the  previous  question  In  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  resolution.  First,  the  Jeffersonlans 
feared  that  the  commission  alternative  might 
Just  be  a  subterfuge  for  torpedoing  the  ne- 
gotiations."    They  much  preferred  the   ap- 


•^  See  John  A.  Carroll  and  Mary  W.  Ash- 
worth.  George  Washington,  New  York,  1957, 
vol.  VII,  p.  572;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  "Life 
of  George  Cabot,"  Boston.  1877,  pp.  223  and 
235;  and  John  T.  Morse.  Jr.,  "John  Adams," 
Boston,  1889,  pp.  303-303.  See  also  ref- 
erences cited  in  footnote  64  above.  Senator 
Humphrey  Marshall  of  Kentucky  seems  to 
be  the  only  Federalist  who  may  have  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  the  commission  com- 
promise. See  footnote  68  below.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  Senate  was  in 
closed  session  on  this  occasion. 

"  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  op.  clt.,  vol. 
vn,  p.  372  (letter  to  Bishop  James  Madi- 
son—Feb. 27.  1799).  Additional  evidence 
bearing  on  the  identity  and  motive  of  the 
Senator  who  moved  the  previous  question  is 
contained  in  the  record  of  the  vote  on  the 
nominations  of  Murray,  Elsworth,  and  Heiu-y. 
No  dissenting  vote  was  cast  on  the  question 
to  agree  to  the  nomination  of  Murray.  This 
supports  the  view  that  the  Jeffersonlan  Re- 
publicans favored  him  and  the  view  that  the 
war  Federalists  were  willing  to  swallow  him 
In  the  Interests  of  party  harmony.  Six  dis- 
senting votes  were  cast  on  the  question  to 
agree  to  the  nomination  of  Ellsworth.  Five 
of  these  vote  were  cast  by  Jeffersonlan  Re- 
publicans. Three  dissenting  votes  were  cast 
on  the  question  to  agree  to  the  nomination 
of  Henry.  All  three  of  these  votes  were  cast 
by  Jeffersonlan  Republicans  who  had  also 
voted  against  Ellsworth.  Given  these  facts. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  mover  of  the 
previous  question  was  one  of  the  tliree  Jef- 
fersonlan Republicans  who  felt  so  strongly 
about  the  issue  that  he  voted  against  the 
nominations  of  both  Elsworth  and  Henry. 
These  three  Republican  Senators,  Blood- 
worth,  Langdon,  and  Plnckney,  also  voted 
against  referring  Adams'  original  nomination 
of  Murray  to  a  committee,  the  purpose  of 
this  maneuver  being  to  gain  time  for  the 
Federalist  leaders  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  Adams. 

A  single  Federalist  Senator.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  voted  against  the 
nomination  of  Ellsworth.  Marshall  also  was 
the  only  Federalist  who  voted  against  re- 
ferring Adams'  original  nomination  of  Mur- 
ray to  a  committee.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
Marshall  was  the  Senator  who  moved  the 
previous  question.  He  might  have  done  so 
either  because  he  remained  an  Intransigent 
war  Federalist  or  because  on  this  occasion 
he  happened  to  agree  with  the  Jeffersonlans. 
Nonetheless,  Marshall  is  a  much  less  likely 
candidate  than  any  one  of  the  three  Jeffer- 
sonlans who  voted  against  both  KUsworth 
and  Henry.     Indeed,  Marshall's  votes  In  favor 


polntment  of  Murray  alone.  Second, 
tactically  much  was  to  be  gained  by  confin- 
ing the  choice  to  simply  approving  or  disap- 
proving Murray.  If  he  was  approved,  the 
Jeffersonlans  would  have  gotten  exactly  the 
kind  of  peace  mission  they  desired;  if  be  was 
disapproved,  a  party  split  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Federalists  was  likely  and,  what  is  more,  the 
Federalists  would  stand  before  the  public  as 
a   group   of   truculent    warmongers. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  very  reasons  that 
would  have  led  the  Jeffersonlans  to  attempt 
the  previous  question  also  helped  to  insure 
tiie  defeat  of  the  maneuver  by  solidifying  the 
Federalists.  Nonetheless,  the  Jeffersonlans. 
not  knowing  exactly  how  united  the  Fed- 
eralists were,  could  very  well  have  thought 
the  previous  question  worth  a  try.  We  may 
conclude,  then,  that  in  all  probability  this 
case  Is  no  different  than  the  others  we  have 
considered.  Despite  the  interpretations 
placed  on  it  by  Brant  and  Douglas,  it  seems 
to  be  simply  another  instance  in  which  the 
previous  question  was  attempted  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  an  undesired  decision. 

(G)  February  5,  1800  *» 
On  February  5.  1800.  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  John  Vaughn  was  brought  up  for  Its 
third  reading.  A  motion  was  made  to  amend 
the  preamble  of  the  bill.  On  this  motion 
the  previous  question  was  moved,  but  ruled 
out  of  order  on  the  grounds  that  the  mech- 
anism could  not  be  applied  to  an  amend- 
ment. A  motion  was  next  made  to  postpone 
the  question  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
until  the  coming  Monday.  This  motion  was 
defeated.  Having  disposed  of  the  attempt 
to  postpone,  the  majority  then  proceeded  to 
vote  down  the  amendment  and  approve  the 
bill. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  used  In  this  Instance  seems  In  no 
way  to  depart  from  the  usual  pattern.  In 
this  case  the  opponents  of  the  amendment 
appear  to  have  attempted  to  suppress  It  by 
applying  the  previous  question.  They  failed 
in  this  but  still  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
amendment  In  a  direct  vote. 

(H)  March  10.  1804-^ 
The  Impeachment  trial  of  Judge  John 
Pickering  of  the  New  Hampshire  district 
court  commenced  on  March  2,  1804.  The 
Representatives  selected  by  the  House  to 
manage  the  Impeachment  completed  their 
case    against    Pickering    on    March   8,    1804. 


of  Henry  and  Murray  may  indicate  that  he 
voted  against  Ellsworth  on  personal  grounds 
rather  than  because  he  rejected  the  com- 
mission compromise  accepted  by  all  the  otlW" 
Federalists.  Moreover,  even  If  Marshall,  a 
Federalist,  did  move  the  previous  question  In 
this  Instance,  his  purpose  would  not  have 
been  cloture.  Given  his  votes  tigalnst  refer- 
ence to  a  committee  and  against  Ellsworth, 
his  purpose  would  have  been  similar  to  that 
we  have  postulated  for  the  Jeffersonlans,  i.e., 
to  suppress  the  resolution  to  supersede  and 
confine  the  Issue  to  the  simple  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  Murray.  See  Senate  &ecutive 
Journal,  vol.  I.  pp.  315,  318,  and  319. 

"Annals,  6  Cong.  1,  42-43.  The  fact  that 
an  attempt  was  made  on  this  occasion  to  ap- 
ply the  previous  question  to  an  amendment 
may  Indicate  that  prior  to  1800  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  the  House,  underst^x>d  such  usage 
as  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  only 
mean  that  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  its 
earliest  days  had  been  forgotten  so  that  the 
point  had  to  be  settled  again. 

™  For  account  of  events  on  this  day  see 
Annals,  8  Cong.  1,  362-363;  Memoirs  of  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  op.  clt.,  vol.  I,  pp.  302-303; 
and  Everett  S.  Brown  (ed.) ,  William  Plumer's 
"Memorandum  of  Proceedings  In  the  UB. 
Senate,"  New  York,  1923,  pp.  173-176.  See 
also  Haynes,  op.  clt..  vol.  n.  p.  850  and  Henry 
Adams,  "History  of  the  United  States  D\ir- 
Ing  the  First  Administration  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson," New  York,  1889,  vol.  II,  pp.  153-159. 


Two  days  later  Samuel  White,  a  Federalist 
Senator  from  Delaware,  rose  and  offered  a 
resolution  which  stated  that  the  Senate  was 
not  at  that  time  prepared  to  make  a  final 
decision  on  the  Pickering  Impeachment.'' 
The  resolution  also  stated  a  number  of  rea- 
sons in  support  of  its  contention:  that  Pick- 
ering had  not  been  able  to  appear  but  could 
be  brought  to  Washington  at  a  later  date, 
that  Pickering  had  not  been  represented  by 
counsel,  and  that  evidence  Indicating  that 
Pickering  was  insane  had  been  introduced. 

The  Jeffersonlan  leadership  In  the  Senate 
received  this  resolution  with  hostility.  Their 
first  reaction  was  to  try  to  suppress  it  by 
having  it  declared  out  of  order,  but  this 
maneuver  failed."-  That  the  Jeffersonlans 
would  have  preferred  not  to  face  the  reso- 
lution directly  is  quite  understandable  since 
it  advanced  potent  legal  grounds  for  induc- 
ing the  Senate  to  refuse  to  convict  Pickering, 
e.g..  that  the  trial  had  not  been  impartial 
and  that  Pickering  as  an  Insane  man  could 
not  legally  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts. 
However,  the  hostility  of  the  Jeffersonlans 
was  based  on  more  than  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  endangered  the  success  of  the 
Pickering  impeachment.  By  Implication  it 
also  threatened  the  success  of  the  upcoming 
impeachment  of  the  hated  Judge  Chase.  To 
lose  the  Pickering  Impeachment  on  the 
grounds  stated  in  the  White  resolution  would 
create  a  precedent  which  denied  the  Senate 
broad,  quasi -political  discretion  In  impeach- 
ment and  limited  it  to  the  determination  of 
whether  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  In 
a  quasi-criminal  sense  had  actually  been 
committed. 

Unfortunately,  the  three  accounts  we  have 
of  Senate  proceedings  on  March  10,  1^04, 
differ  significantly."'  One  area  of  Important 
difference  concerns  the  exact  order  of  events 
on  this  day.  Both  the  Annals  and  the  diary 
of  William  Plumer  report  that  the  previoxis 
question  was  moved  by  Senator  Jackson, 
Republican,  of  Georgia,  after  Senator  Nicho- 
las. Republican,  of  Virginia,  urged  that  the 
White  resolution  not  be  recorded,  if  defeated. 
Both  these  accounts  report  that  Jackson's 
motion  was  followed  by  a  statement  of  Sen- 
ator White  and  by  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Anderson,  Republican,  of  Tennesee, 
which  proposed  to  strike  out  of  the  resolu- 
tion all  material  relating  to  Pickering's  in- 
sanity and  lack  of  counsel.  In  addition, 
both  of  these  accovmts  report  that  after 
the  moving  of  the  Anderson  amendment  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  vote  down  the  White 
resolution.  Despite  these  similarities  an  Im- 
portant difference  does  distinguish  these  two 
accounts.  In  the  Plumer  account  Nicholas" 
statement,  Jackson's  motion.  White's  state- 
ment, and  Anderson's  motion  are  all  made 
when  the  Senate  is  In  closed  session.  In 
the  Annals  they  are  all  made  before  the 
Senate  Is  reported  to  have  gone  Into  closed 
session.  We  should  also  note  that  neither 
the  Annals  nor  Plumer  supply  any  further 
information  regarding  the  previous  question 
aside  from  the  fact  that  It  was  moved.     The 


"  Whether  this  resolution  existed  as  a 
principal  or  Incidental  question  is  not  en- 
tirely clear.  However,  it  Is  clear  that  It  did 
not  exist  as  a  subsidiary  question.  This  can 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  It  was  open 
to  subsidiary  motions  other  than  the  pre- 
vious question,  e.g.,  the  motion  to  amend. 
See  Annals,  8  Cong.  1,  363. 

■-Annals.  8  Cong.  1,  263.  For  accounts 
of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial  on 
Mar.  2,  1804,  up  through  Mar.  9,  1804,  sec 
Annals,  8  Cong.  1.  326-362;  Memoirs  of  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  op.  clt.,  vol.  I,  pp.  297-302; 
and  Plumer  Memorandimi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  147- 
174. 

"^  Once  again  an  examination  of  unprinted 
material  In  the  National  Archives,  conducted 
for  this  writer  by  the  staff  of  the  General 
Records  Division,  failed  to  reveal  &nj  Infor- 
mation not  already  contained  In  the  Annals. 
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Annals  are  similarly  obscure  with  respect  to 
the  fate  of  Anderson's  amendment,  Irat 
Plumer  records  that  this  motion  failed  to 
secure  a  second  which  voold  explain  why 
It  was  neyer  brought  to  a  vote. 

Further  complications  are  introduced 
when  we  add  the  rep<H-t  of  events  given  in 
the  diary  of  John  Qxiincy  Adams.  Adams 
and  Plumer  were  both  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  In  the  Adams  accoxint  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  previous  question  or 
of  White's  statement.  Anderson's  amend- 
ment Is  reported  to  have  been  moved  when 
the  Senate  was  in  open  session.  Nichola's  re- 
marks are  reported  as  occurring  later  when 
the  Senate  was  in  closed  session.  In  addi- 
tion, in  contrast  to  Plumer,  Anderson's 
amendment  is  reported  to  have  secured  a 
second  but  to  have  been  withdrawn  when 
the  Senate  was  in  closed  session. 

A  second  important  area  of  difference  con- 
cerns the  nature  of  the  rules  governing  the 
Senate  during  the  Pickering  Impeachment.'' 
According  to  Adams,  the  rules  restricted  de- 
bate to  closed  session  and  required  all  de- 
cisions to  be  taken  in  open  session  by  a 
yea  and  nay  vote.  Thus,  he  reports  that 
when  the  Senate  was  in  closed  session  on  the 
White  resolution  the  Jeffersonlans  were  very 
impatient  to  return  to  open  sesisons  so  as 
to  end  debate  and  bring  the  resolution  to  a 
vote.  Adams  further  explains  that  the  reason 
Anderson  withdrew  his  amendment  was  to 
end  debate  on  it  In  order  that  the  time  the 
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^«On  Mar.  2,  1804,  the  Senate  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  •  •  •  All  motions  made  by  the 
parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and,  if  he  shall 
require  it,  shall  be  committed  to  writing,  and 
read  at  the  Secretary's  table;  and,  after  the 
parties  shall  be  heard  upon  such  motion,  the 
Senate  shall  retire  to  the  adjoining  commit- 
tee room  for  consideration,  if  one-third  of 
the  Members  present  shall  require  It;  but 
all  decisions  shall  be  had  in  open  court,  by 
ayes  and  noes,  and  without  debate,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  records." 

On  March  5,  1804,  the  Senate  passed  an- 
other resolution  which  stated,  "That  on  the 
motion  made  and  seconded,  the  Coiui;  shall 
retire  to  the  adjoining  committee  room,  if 
one-third  of  the  Senators  present  shall  re- 
quire It."  See  Annals,  8  Cong.  1,  327  and 
333. 

The  first  resolution  can  be  interpreted  as 
restricting  all  debate  to  closed  session  and 
requiring  all  decisions  to  be  made  in  open 
session.  The  significance  of  the  second  reso- 
lution would  then  be  that  it  gave  the  Senate 
the  privilege  of  going  into  closed  session  by  a 
one -third  vote  on  motions  made  by  Its  own 
Members  as  well  as  on  motions  made  by  the 
parties  to  the  Impeachment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  resolution 
can  be  interpreted  as  applying  only  to  mo- 
tions made  by  the  parties  to  the  impeach- 
ment. The  significance  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion would  then  be  that  It  gave  the  Senate 
the  option  of  going  into  closed  session  by  a 
one-third  vote  on  motions  made  by  its  own 
Members.  In  terms  of  this  interpretation 
the  Senate  could  debate  and  decide  motions 
by  its  own  Members  in  open  or  closed  ses- 
sion, but  it  had  the  option  of  going  into 
closed  session  if  it  desired  by  a  one-third 
vote. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  text,  John  Quincy 
Adams  saw  the  first  interpretation  as  the 
governing  one.  See  Memoirs  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  op.  clt.,  vol  I,  pp.  302-303. 
However,  as  Is  also  Indicated  in  the  text,  the 
claims  of  the  first  interpretation  are  Im- 
paired by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  In- 
stanceV  in  which  the  Senate  can  be  seen  to 
have  acted  contrary  to  it.  For  a  view  which 
differs  from  that  of  Adams  and  supports  the 
other  possible  interpretation,  see  Stidham, 
op.  clt.,  pp.  170-171. 


Senate  was  in  closed  seeslon  need  not   be 
prol<mged. 

TttB  Annals  and  Plumer's  diary  do  not 
directly  contradict  Adams'  Interpretation  of 
the  rules.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  the  record 
of  events  in  these  accounts  does  not  depart 
from  Adams'  rendition  of  what  the  rules 
required.  However,  on  occasion  they  do 
present  examples  of  action  which  suggest 
either  that  the  Senate  did  not  necessarily 
follow  its  own  rules  or  that  Adams'  inter- 
pretation Is  not  entirely  correct.  In  the 
Plumer  account  of  events  on  March  5,  1804, 
the  Senate  is  reported  to  have  voted  on  two 
motions  when  it  was  still  in  closed  session. 
In  the  Annals'  account  of  events  on  March 
10,  1804,  and  Pliuner's  account  of  events  on 
March  9,  1804,  the  Senate  Is  reported  to  have 
entered  Into  debate  when  it  was  in  open 
session. 

Senator  Doxtglas  and  Irving  Brant  claim 
that  the  events  of  March  10,  1804,  represent 
an  instance  in  which  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  moving  the  previous  question  was  clo- 
ture," They  argue,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Plumer  account,  that  the  Senate  was  In 
closed  session  when  the  previous  question 
was  moved.'*  They  argue,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Adams  account,  that  the  rules  restricted 
debate  to  closed  session  and  decisions  to 
open  session  and  that  the  Jeffersonlans  were 
impatient  to  end  debate  on  the  White  res- 
olution and  bring  it  to  a  vote.  Thus,  they 
conclude  that  the  previous  question  was 
moved  to  force  an  end  to  debate  and  a  vote 
on  the  White  resolution  and  that  it  actually 
had  this  effect  since  according  to  the  rxiles 
decisions  had  to  be  taken  in  open  session. 
The  fact  that  neither  Adams,  Pliuner,  nor 
the  Annals  indicate  that  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question  was  actually  put  to  a  vote 
In  open  session  does  not  disturb  them.  They 
point  out  that  once  the  Senate  had  retiirned 
to  open  session,  debate  was  prohibited,  with 
the  resiilt  that  the  prevlovis  question 
achieved  its  purpose  of  forcing  a  vote  on 
the  White  resolution  without  having  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote  Itself. 

The  validity  of  Brant  and  Douglas  inter- 
pretation of  the  order  of  events  and  the 
nature  of  the  rules  on  March  10,  1804,  can- 
not be  determined  conclusively  one  way  or 
the  other.  Nonetheless,  even  if  we  accept 
the  propositions  they  advance  in  these  re- 
gards, we  can  still  reject  their  conclusion 
that  Ln  this  Instance  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  previous  question  was  cloture.  First, 
merely  moving  the  previous  question  would 
not  and  could  not  have  ended  debate  and 
forced  the  Senate  to  return  to  open  session. 
As  long  as  the  previous  question  was  not 
voted  on  and  determined  affirmatively,  the 
only  way  debate  could  be  cut  off  and  a  vote 
on  the  White  resolution  forced  would  have 
been  by  passing  a  motion  to  open  the  doors. 
It  is  true  that.  If  the  motion  for  the  previ- 
ous question  received  a  second,  it  would  have 
cut  off  debate  on  the  main  question,  i.e.,  on 


™  See  Congressional  Recokd,  vol.  107,  pt.  1, 
pp.  245-247,  255-256. 

'•  Irving  Brant  argues  that  the  Annals  give 
a  mistaken  impression  in  suggesting  that  the 
previous  question  was  moved  in  open  session. 
His  point  Is  that  the  Annals  indicate  that 
debate  took  place  immediately  before  the 
previous  question  was  moved,  but  that  the 
rules  prohibited  debate  In  open  session.  See 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  1,  p.  255. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  rules 
to  mean  that  debate  was  possible  in  open 
session,  if  the  motion  involved  was  moved 
by  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  See  footnote  74 
above.  Moreover,  one  can  argue  that  the 
Annals  would  not  have  recorded  any  debate 
which  took  place  in  closed  session.  The  fact 
that  debate  was  recorded,  then,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  Senate  was  in  open  session. 
See  Annals,  8  Ctong.  1,  326-3^7  and  Stidham, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  170-171. 


the  White  resolution.  But  debate  oould 
have  and  undoubtedly  would  have  contin- 
ued on  the  motion  for  the  previous  question 
Itself.  The  Federalists  would  have  objected 
strenuously  to  any  Republican  maneuver 
designed  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  directly 
facing  the  embarrassing  issues  contained  in 
the  White  resolution.  Given  the  fact  that 
the  previous  question  was  moved  after  the 
White  resolution  had  already  been  subject 
to  discussion,  we  may  conclude.  In  contrast 
to  Brant  and  Doiglas,  that  instead  of  serv- 
ing to  end  debate  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question  threatened  to  prolong  it. 

Second,  both  the  Annals  and  Plumer  re- 
cord that  Andersons  amendment  was  moved 
after  the  previous  question  while  the  Sen- 
ate was  still  in  closed  session.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  previous  question  either 
failed  to  secure  a  second  or  was  withdrawn 
soon  after  it  was  moved.  Otherwise,  an 
amendment  of  the  main  question  would  not 
have  been  in  order.  Thus,  Brant  and  Doug- 
las cannot  argue  that  the  Senate  returned 
to  open  session  to  vote  on  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question  since  the  motion  it- 
self seems  to  have  been  killed  while  the 
Senate  was  still  in  closed  session.  The  fact 
that  Adams  does  not  even  mention  the  pre- 
vious question  in  his  account  supports  our 
contention  that  the  previous  question  was 
killed  before  it  could  play  a  significant  role 
In  the  events  of  the  day.  Given  the  care 
with  which  Adams  documents  each  and  every 
Jeffersonlan  move  to  avoid  facing  or  dis- 
cussing the  White  resolution,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  failed  to  men- 
tion the  previous  question  If  it  had  been 
used  as  Brant  and  Douglas  suggest. 

If  we  may  dismiss  the  claims  of  Brant  and 
Douglas,  can  we  also  assert  that  the  events 
of  March  10,  1804,  merely  furnish  another 
illustration  of  the  use  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  un- 
desired  discussion  and /or  decision?  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes."  We  may  note  that  on  March 
5,  1804,  Jackson  spoke  and  voted  against 
allowing  evidence  bearing  on  Pickering's 
sanity  to  be  introduced.  We  may  note  that 
on  Mfirch  10.  1804,  when  the  Senate  returned 
to  open  session,  he  voted  against  the  White 
resolution  which  listed  insanity  as  a  ground 
for  not  voting  to  convict  Pickering.  We  may 
also  note  that  Jackson  moved  the  previous 
question  Immediately  after  Nicholas  urged 
that  the  resolution  not  be  recorded,  if  de- 
feated. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Jack- 
son moved  the  previous  question  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  White  resolution 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  vote 
on  It.  If  cloture  were  his  aim  and  such  an 
aim  only  would  have  been  feasible  if  de- 
bate was  in  fact  prohibited  in  open  session, 
either  that  end  could  have  been  achieved 
more  easily  by  simply  moving  to  return  to 
open  session,  or  alternatively,  if  the  Senate 
was  already  In  open  session,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  not  to  press  the  previous 
question  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion. 

Why,  then,  would  the  previous  question 
have  been  refused  a  second  or  withdrawn? 
The  answer  is  that  under  the  circumstances 
which  existed  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
White  resolution  and  clear  the  way  for  a  vote 
on  the  Impeachment  was  to  face  the  resolu- 
tion directly.  The  timing  and  the  substance 
of  Nicholas'  words  indicate  that  the  Senate 
was  Just  about  ready  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  White  resolution.  To  introduce  the  pre- 
vious question  at  such  a  point  would  be  to 
complicate  and  prolong  the  proceedings. 
This  is  true  whether  or  not  the  Senate  could 
have  actually  voted  on  the  previous  question 
In  closed  session.  In  either  event  debate  on 
the  motion  would  still  have  been  possible. 
It  Is  also  true  whether  the  previous  question 
was  moved  in  open  or  closed  session.  Both 
the  Annals  and  Plumer  indicate  that  debate 
took  place  Immediately  before  and  after  the 
previous  question  was  moved.  This  means 
that.  If  the  previous  question  was  moved  In 


open  session,  debate  was  possible  in  open  as 
well  as  closed  session." 

Thus,  the  reasons  Adams  suggests  for  the 
killing  of  Anderson's  amendment  probably 
apply  to  the  previous  question  as  well.  The 
Jeffersonlans  desired  to  get  rid  of  the 
White  resolution  and  push  on  to  a  vote  on 
the  Impeachment  as  fast  as  possible.  They 
knew  they  had  the  votes  to  defeat  the 
resolution.  Moreover,  though  they  might 
have  preferred  to  suppress  or  amend  the 
resolution,  they  also  knew  that  they  could 
not  really  save  themselves  from  embarrass- 
ment by  adopting  either  alternative.  That 
Pickering  had  not  appeared,  that  he  had  not 
been  represented  by  counsel,  and  that  evi- 
dence had  been  introduced  indicating  that 
he  was  insane  were  part  of  the  record  of 
the  trial.  Hence,  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Republicans  elected  to  face  the  White 
resolution  without  delay  This  was  the 
course  that  promised  the  swiftest  and  surest 
attainment  of  their  basic  objective — the  con- 
viction of  Pickering."' 

(/)   December  24.  1804'' 

On  December  24,  1804,  the  Senate  resumed 
consideration  of  a  set  of  rules  proposed  to 
govern  the  Senate  during  the  Chase  imfjeach- 
ment.  These  rules  had  been  recommended 
by  a  select  committee  whose  chairman 
Wixs  William  Giles,  a  Virginia  ^^epubllcan 
who  led  the  anti-Chase  forces  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Four  days  earlier,  when  the  Senate 
was  Involved  In  a  discussion  of  these  rules, 
Stephen  Bradley,  an  independent  Republi- 
can from  Vermont,  had  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  rules  proposed  by  the 
Giles  committee.  Bradley,  however,  was  ill 
on  the  24th  and  was  not  present  In  the 
chamber.  John  Quincy  Adams  reports  in 
his  diary  that  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
whole  subject  be  postponed  until  Bradley 
could  attend.  This  bid  for  postponement 
of  consideration  was  defeated.  Adams  re- 
lates that  "Giles  then  offered  to  postpone 
or  put  the  previous  question  upon  Mr. 
Bradley's  amendment;  but  this  the  Vice 
President  declared  to  be  not  in  order."  "" 

Following  Burr's  ruling,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded   to   vote   down    the    amendment    and 


"  See  footnotes  74  and  76  above. 

'*  Adams  is  reported  by  the  Annals  and 
Plumer,  but  not  by  his  own  diary,  to  have 
argued  that  amendments  to  the  White  reso- 
lution were  out  of  order  because  "a  gentle- 
man had  a  right  to  a  vote  upon  any  spe- 
cific proposition  he  might  please  to  submit." 
Whether  this  was  actually  required  by  the 
rules  is  conjectural.  If  it  was,  it  offers  an 
alternative  explanation  of  why  the  previous 
question  was  killed.  Yet  Adams  in  his  own 
diary  notes  that  the  Senate  permitted 
amendments  on  the  White  resolution. 
Moreover,  his  only  recorded  objection  was 
that  these  motions  constituted  "debate"  and 
therefore  should  not  have  been  allowed 
when  the  Senate  was  in  open  session. 
See  Annals.  8  Cong.  1,  363;  Memoirs  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  op.  cit.,  vol  I,  p.  302;  and 
Plumer  memorandum,  op  clt.,  p.  174. 

"•See  Memoirs  of  John  Qunicy  Adams,  op. 
clt..  vol.  I.  pp.  318-326;  Annals,  8  Cong  2, 
89-92;  Plumer  memorandum,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
228-233;  and  Henry  Adams,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pp. 
218-228. 

•*  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  op.  cit., 
vol.  I.  p.  324.  The  grounds  of  the  ruling 
xmdotibtedly  were  that  subsidiary  questions 
could  not  be  moved  on  another  subsidiary 
question.  This  ruliiag,  made  by  Burr,  re- 
affirmed Jefferson's  ruling  of  Feb.  5,  1800. 
See  footnote  69  above.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  Giles  had  Just  entered  the  Senate 
that  session.  Previous  to  his  entrance  into 
the  Senate,  he  had  for  over  a  decade  been 
a  leading  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  House,  as  late  as  1802,  permitted 
the  previous  question  to  be  applied  to  sub- 
sidiary questions.     See  footnote  44  above. 


before  the  day  was  ended  it  agreed  to  adopt 
all  or  most  of  the  rules  recommended  by 
the  Giles  committee,  including  the  rule  on 
which  Bradley's  amendment  had  been 
moved." 

This  case  presents  another  instance  In 
which  the  previous  question  was  attempted 
to  suppress  an  undeslred  decision.  Giles"  in- 
tention was  obviously  to  remove  the  amend- 
ment either  through  postj>onement  or 
through  the  previous  qviestion  as  a  prelimi- 
nary t-o  voting  to  adopt  the  rule.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  would  have  been  to  kill 
the  amendment,  even  though  technically  nei- 
ther postponement  nor  the  previous  question 
would  have  permanetitly  suppressed  the 
amendment "'' 

rv.    CONCLUSION 

We  may  conclude  that  the  Haynes-Stld- 
ham-Russell  position  is  the  c.:irrect  one.  The 
fact  that  a  previous  question  mechanism 
existed  and  was  used  In  the  early  Senate 
furnishes  no  precedent  for  the  Imposition  of 
majority  cloture  in  the  Senate  today.  As  we 
have  shown  in  part  I.  the  previous  question 
was  not  understood  functionally  as  a  cloture 
mechanism.  As  we  have  shown  in  part  II, 
it  was  not  designed  to  operate  as  a  cloture 
mechanism.  As  we  have  shown  in  part  III, 
it  was  not  in  practice  used  as  a  cloture  mech- 
anism. Indeed,  it  is  even  improbable  that 
the  Senate  could  have  used  the  previous 
question  for  cloture,  given  the  obstacles 
which  existed  and  the  lack  of  any  evidence 
to  show  that  these  obstacles  could  in  fact 
be  overcome. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  statement  which 
is  in  harmony  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  just  said.  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  27.  1925. 
former  Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  then  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  a  great 
authority  on  Senate  traditions  and 
precedents  and  rules,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  previous  question  as  it  existed 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Senate: 

Debate  in  the  Senate  In  its  early  days  had 
few  restrr.inus.  The  previous  question  ex- 
isted, but  in  a  rudimentary  form  only  as 
modern  parliamentarians  would  regard  it. 
It  was  Itself  debatable;  It  could  not  be  used 
upon  amendments;  nor  could  it  be  applied 
while  sitting  In  Committee  of  the  Whole.  In 
this  form  It  stood  In  the  Senate  rules  for  17 
years,  during  which  It  was  moved  only  fotir 
times  and  only  three  times  carried."  The 
revision  of  the  rules  In  1806  did  not  specifi- 
cally provide  against  the  previous  question; 
it  simply  was  not  mentioned  at  all.  and  the 
sanction  of  119  years  of  usage  Is  that  it  does 
not  exist. 

In  the  Ught  of  that  statement  by  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Senate  precedents  and  traditions 
and  rules  who  has  ever  lived,  there  is  no 
basis  whatever  for  any  contention  that 
the  previous  question  rule  in  its  modern 


■•  That  the  rule  on  which  Bradley's  amend- 
ment had  been  moved,  as  well  as  all  or  most 
of  the  other  rules  proposed  by  the  Giles 
committee,  were  adopted  on  this  occasion 
can  be  inferred  by  comparing  Adams'  report 
of  the  discussion  on  Dec.  24  and  31.  1804, 
with  the  list  of  rules  recorded  In  the  Annals. 
See  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  op. 
clt..  vol.  I,  pp.  324-326  aud  Annals,  8  Cong. 
2.  89-92. 

'--  This  point  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  rules  did  not  require  resolutions 
which  applied  only  to  the  Senate  to  undergo 
three  readings.  See  Jefferson's  Manual,  op. 
clt..  sees.  XXI  and  XXII  and  Annals,  9  Cong. 
1.  201. 


significance  has  ever  been  recognized  by 
the  Senate. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  able  successor  of  Senator 
Moses,  the  distinguished  student  of 
Senate  histoi-y.  I  refer  to  Senator 
NoRRis  Cotton. 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1963.  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  gratitude  of  that  committee  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana.  Senator  Vance  Hartke.  The 
resolution  was  in  appreciation  for  the 
zealous  and  arduous  efforts  expended  by 
the  Senator  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  cami>aign  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  Its  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  Senator  Hartke 
on  a  job  well  done.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  resolution,  &s  adopt- 
ed by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  at  Meftino  or  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Janu- 
ary  19,    1963 

Whereas  the  Democratic  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Vance  Hahtke,  has  worked  In  close 
cooperation  with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  In  every  phase  of  the  successful 
campaign  of  1962— in  the  raising  and  distri- 
bution of  funds,  the  a.ssignment  of  speakers, 
the  development  of  issues,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  organization,  and  in  the  schools  for 
candidates:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  expresses  Its  gratitude  to  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  and  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign 
committee  and  looks  forward  to  2  more 
years  and  cooperation  and  success  under  the 
pattern  set  by  Senator  Hartke's  leadership. 


DR    RANSOM.  UNIVERSITY  OP  TEX- 
AS     CHANCELLOR.      CITES     HIGH 
GOALS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.   President, 
the  distinguished  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Dr.  Harry  Ransom,  re- 
cently  delivered   a   brilliant   speech   on 
excellence  in  education,  in  an  address  at 
Alvin  in  Brazoria  Coimty.  Tex. 

While  his  speech  was  concerned  in  this 
instance  piimarily  with  educational 
goals  in  Texas,  the  points  he  makes  have 
national  application.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  of  Sunday,  January  27, 
captioned  "Education?  Talk  Isn't 
Enough :  Excellence  Has  a  Piice  "We  Can 
Afford,  but  With  It  We  Must  Join  Deter- 
mination We  Have  Not  Yet  Shown,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Education?  Talk  Isn't  Enough — Excel- 
lence Has  a  Price  We  Can  Afford,  Btrr 
With  It  We  Must  Join  Determination 
We  Have  Not  Yet  Shown 

(By  Harry  Ransom) 
Excellence  In  education  is  like  virtue  In 
private    life   and    patriotism    in   public   life. 
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Talking  about  It  1«  not  enough.    It  has  to  be 
proved  in  pracUce. 

Judging  the  attainment  of  an  institution 
a  State  or  a  region  must  be  still  mora  rigor- 
ously conducted  and  much  more  laroodlT 
baaed.  There  U  no  such  science  as  Texas 
physics.  A  discovery  in  the  laboratories  of 
Cambridge,  England,  is  instantly  relevant  to 
currlculums  In  Alvln,  Tex. 

BSEADTH   or   PHtePECTIVE 

The  breadth  of  this  perspective  does  not 
decrease  our  concern  about  the  freedom  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Individual  student.  It 
leasois  not  one  whit  our  State  and  regional 
pride  in  local  accomplishment.  At  the  same 
time  it  forbids  vis  to  resort  to  comfortable 
merely  local  or  regional  goals  for  research  and 
educational  opportunity.  It  reminds  us 
dally  and  remorselessly  that  there  has  always 
been  a  common  market  of  world  InteUect. 

Tezans  will  ask  us  to  be  practical  even  in 
our  introductions  to  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional excellence.  Lefs  be  practical.  No 
Texas  oil  company  can  ignore  petroleum  de- 
velopment in  Saudi  Arabia,  no  Texas  cattle- 
man can  shut  his  eyes  on  genetic  and  eco- 
nomic experiments  in  Argentina,  no  Texas 
lumberman  can  turn  his  back  on  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Brazil,  no  electronics  company  can 
be  indifferent  to  what  physicists  and  elec- 
trical engineers  are  doing  today  in  Tokyo. 

nVE-CENT    PH.    D. 

Remembering  Vice  President  Marshall's 
epigram  about  cigars,  many  earnest,  econ- 
omy-minded and  unrealistic  Texans  insist 
that  what  this  State  needs  is  a  good  5-cent 
Ph.  D. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  this 
bargain-basement  approach  was  not  dan- 
gerous to  the  economy  of  a  State.  Once 
it  was  excused  by  an  economy  sfupported 
largely  by  local  products  of  Texas  soil.  To- 
day, agriculture  Itself  is  among  those  indus- 

Ules  that  depends  upon  scientific  advance- 
ment. 

For  our  new  prospect  we  do  not  need  to 
conduct  an  elaborate  talent  search  In  Texas. 
In  short  order,  every  town  or  city  school 
system,  every  Junior  college,  every  senior 
coUege,  every  university  In  this  State  can 
muster  names,  addresses,  program  definitions 
and  dollar  requirements  for  topflight  educa- 
tion. 

To  such  concrete  facts  we  must  link  clear- 
headed policies.  Here  are  some  of  the  con- 
sideratlona  which  must  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  those  policies. 

First,  wild  extravagance  Is  as  harmful  to 
education  development  as  pcnnypinchlng. 
Every  educator  (that  is,  every  schoolman 
and  schoolwoman  working  toward  better 
education  from  kindergarten  to  graduate 
school)  should  undertake  to  cut  out  the 
frllla,  fads,  and  futilities  that  drain  off  re- 
sources. Every  trustee  shovild  make  that 
kind  of  economy  prerequisite  to  approval  of 


exf>anslon.  Every  citizen  espousing  the  cause 
of  education  should  be  able  to  assxune  that 
he  Is  not  being  asked  to  support  either  irrele- 
vance or  waste. 

With  these  provisos  we  can  make  wise  and 
undeniable  claims  on  public  taxes  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  Without  these  provisos, 
educat<M-s  can  rightly  be  accused  of  profes- 
sional doubletalk  and  financial  Irresponsi- 
bility. In  short,  we  need  excellence  in  our 
purposes,  plans,  and  standards  as  well  as  in 
our  budgets. 

NO    ARBrTRART    PRIVILEGE 

We  cannot  expect  to  produce  either  high 
standards  or  effective  programs  by  any  sys- 
tem of  arbitrary  privilege.  We  cannot 
assimie  that  our  church-related  colleges  can 
Improve  simply  because  they  are  long  on 
doctrinal  Influence  if  they  are  short  on  11- 
brarlee  and  laboratories.  We  cannot  assxune 
that  miscellaneousness  and  popular  obliga- 


tions   should    damn    Btate    Institutions    to 
Intellectual  mediocrity. 

Whole  educational  populations — students 
in  less  fortunate  economic  sectors  of  the 
State,  students  of  Mexican  origin.  Negro 
students,  physically  handicapped  students- 
should  not  be  excluded  from  reaching  the 
top  educational  bent  which  their  native 
ability  and  their  motivation   allows. 

We  should  quit  discriminating  against  any 
able  young  Texan  by  having  to  tell  him  that 
for  the  very  best  education  he  had  better 
leave  the  State  for  the  east  coast  or  west 
coast.  We  should  quit  discriminating  against 
the  future  of  the  SUte  by  concluding  that 
what  is  necessary  for  Carolina  or  Massa- 
chusetts or  Indiana  or  Minnesota  or  Cali- 
fornia is  not  also  necessary  for  Texas.  In 
short,  we  should  quit  trying  to  hitch  our 
high  ambition  to  low  levels  of  opportunity 

We  should  recognize  the  fact  that  after 
high  school,  most  students  are  extremely 
mobile.  Simple  arithmetic  demonstrates 
that  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an  under- 
developed program,  generous  scholarships 
can  be  provided  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  to  undertake  such  a  program 
where  the  State  can  guarantee  quality. 

Amid  many  new  dynamics,  intellectual  and 
economic  and  social,  we  must  expect  and 
welcome  dynamic  changes  in  education. 

Curriculum  balances  will  be  changed 
Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when 
physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  geology  were 
neatly  compartmented  and  stiffly  depart- 
mentalized. Today  hundreds  of  institutes 
and  graduate  programs  are  founded  on  the 
Inescapable  relationships  among  these  and 
other  sciences. 

Balances  among  educational  programs  and 
methods  will  be  changed.  Larger  and  larger 
portions  of  the  budget  in  some  Institutions 
Will  go  to  research.  It  wUl  be  necessary  to 
remember  that  these  progranM  are  also  for 
teaching— for  the  mean*  of  teaching  new  re- 
searchers. Just  as  elementary  classes  are  the 
means  of  instructing  beginners  in  a  disci- 
pllne. 

In  elementary  Instruction  itself  there  will 
be  new  and  revolutionary  shifts  of  emphasis 
among  lectureship,  independent  study,  and 
the  uses  of  mechanical  devices.    It  is  no 

longer  a  cartoon  Jest,  It  Is  a  historic  fact 
that  some  machines  can  do  a  better  Job  of 
conveying  certain  information  and  inculcat- 
ing certain  skills  than  the  most  devoted 
teachers  working  with  a  group. 

Excellence  in  education  means  a  good  deal 
more,  of  course,  than  getting  ahead  of  the 
past  or  getting  ahead  of  somebody  else.  It 
means  getting  every  potential  of  the  student 
and  the  Institution  into  effect,  and  getting 
both  ready  for  the  future.  In  one  place  or 
another,  at  one  time  or  another,  it  wiU  mean 
that  certain  individuals  and  Institutions  wlU 
surpass  the  Immediate  performance  and  at- 
tairunent  of  others. 

What  we  have  not  yet  seen  quite  clearly  in 
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every  plan  for  necessary  improvement  and  *v..  ^*  ^®  ^^*  "°'  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^'^^  clearly  in  f  ^rving  as  members  of  an  honorory  commit- 
expanslon.  Every  citize^esSlg^hecaiS  this  connection,  however,  is  that  excellence  ^^  ^^  celebrate  the  league's  50th  birthday 
_^   _  .        ..  r  '  ^-ii/i^cii  co^joiioiug  tne  cause      u  infeo.tir»iin     it  »  m^k^i  ci.,-.  „.i are  manv  *>min<.nf  a.v,»-i«„ — ..        ' 


BNAI  BRITH  IS  PRAISED  BY  THE 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE,  ON  ITS 
OOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith  observes  on  January  31,  1963.  the 
anniversary  of  half  a  century  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  causes  of  liberty  and  equality. 

It  has  been  a  valiant  champion  of  hu- 
man rights,  a  fighter  against  defamation 
of  peoples,  both  groups  and  individuals 
It  would  be  well  if  there  were  no  further 
need  for  this  organization.  But  this  is 
not  the  case. 

I  congratulate  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rlth  as  it  moves  cou- 
rageously into  another  year  when  much 
of  the  world  is  in  some  stage  of  revolu- 
tion against  mans  inhumanity  to  man 
The  league  has  many  allies  in  its  con- 
tinuing battle  for  justice  to  all. 

Because  of  the  respect  the  League  has 
won  intemationaUy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  of  praise  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  of  Sunday.  January  27,  cap- 
tioned "Anti-Defamation  League's  Birth- 
day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Anti-Defamation  League's   Birthday 
January    31    will    hail    the    golden    anni- 
versary of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rlth,  educaUonal  arm  of  the  largest 
Jewish  service  organization  in   the  world. 

Anti-Defamation      League,      founded      in 
1913,    has    pressed    rationally    and    fearlessly 

for  50  years  to  combat  the  vulgarities  of 
antisemitlsm  and  "to  secure  Justice  and  fair 
treatment  to  all  citizens  alike."  Taking 
dead  aim  against  bigotry  In  any  subtle  form 
this  highly  respected  league  has  proven  Its' 
friendship  to  the  friendless— as  protector 
of  civil  rights,  guardian  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  legal-armored  foe  of  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination. 

While  thU  country  has  leaped  far  toward 
•freedom's  holy  Ught."  the  full  promise  of 
our  national  humanity  has  more  mileage 
to  go.  Antl -Defamation  League  will  con- 
tinue to  walk  this  path— uprooting  weeds  of 
hate  with  tools  of  research,  education  legal 
and  social  action— to  close  the  gap  between 
America's  ideals  and  reality. 

Bigotry,  prejudice,  and  discrimination  are 
the  enemies  of  Antl -Defamation  League 
Ours,  too.  We  find  them  a  bore,  and  a  not- 
so-subtle  threat. 

More  noteworthy  are  some  of  Anti- 
Defamation  Leagues  distinguished  friends 
Serving  as  members  of  an  honorory  commit- 
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is  infecUous.  If  a  Not>el  Prize  winner  comes 
out  of  Alvln  In  this  next  generation,  his  ac- 
complishment will  encourage,  not  discour- 
age, his  contemporaries  and  his  successors 
here. 

A  LONILT  BUSINESS 

We  could,  of  course,  conclude  that  history 
has  proved  excellence  or  eminence  a  lonely 
business.  That  would  be  a  mistake  for  any 
general  educational  program  of  this  century. 
CooF>eration,  among  individuals  and  espe- 
cially among   Institutioas,    is   essential. 

There  is  no  field  of  human  endeavor  less 
dependent  upon  chance  than  education. 
There  Is  no  goal  of  human  aspiration  more 
Ukely  to  be  won  by  concerted  effort,  long- 
range  planning  and  covirageotis  realism  than 
educational  excellence.  For  a  long  time 
Texas  has  expected  It  to  happen.  By  the 
slow  processes  of  evolution  it  might  happen. 
Just  happen,  in  another  hundred  years.  Who 
wants  to  wait  that  long? 


are  many  eminent  Americans:  among  them- 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  Brooks  Hays  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Victor 
G.  Reuther,  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  and 
Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Our  best  wish  to  Anti-Defamation  League 
for  every  candle  on  a  well-earned  blrthd.ny 
cake.     Fifty.     And  one  more  to  grow  on. 


THE  INDIANA  DUNES  AND 
PRESSURE  POLITICS 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I 
am  greatly  pleased  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  new  article  about  the 
Indiana  Dunes— Burns  Ditch  harbor  dis- 
pute  which  has  Just  appeared  on  the 
newsstands  in  the  February  1963.  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.    Mr.  William 


Peeples.  a  fine  writer  and  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  is  the  author  of  this 
article  which  is  entitled  "The  Indiana 
Dunes  and  Pressure  Politics." 

The  effort  to  preserve  the  remarkable 
and  irreplaceable  Indiana  Dunes  is  one 
of  the  classic  conservation  struggles  of 
midcentury  America  and  Mr.  Peeples 
has  given  a  fine  account  of  its  outhnes. 

He  enlightens  us  on  the  part  taken 
by  various  politicians  in  the  near-con- 
spiracy to  construct  the  Bums  Ditch 
harbor  in  the  midst  of  the  dunes  for  the 
almost  sole  benefit  of  two  steel  com- 
panies. 

He  describes  the  land  sp>eculation  and 
profiteering  which  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  this  attack  on  the  dunes. 

He  brings  us  up  to  date  on  the  nation- 
wide and  worldwide  protest  which  has 
arisen  in  defense  of  the  dunes,  and  he 
writes  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  a  small 
but  effective  group  of  conservation - 
minded  citizens,  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council. 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  reintroduce  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  the  bill 
to  create  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  at  that  time  I  shall  tell 
the  Senate  in  detail  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  this  matter.  Developments 
incidentally,  which  lend  substantial 
hope  of  success  in  saving  the  dunes. 
But  Mr.  Peeples'  excellent  article  Is  a 
good  and  moving  story,  as  well  as  sharp 
political  analysis,  and  I  know  many 
Members  will  find  it  of  interest. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Congressional  Record  along  with 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  its  editor,  Mr.  Edward 
Weeks,  for  the  courage  and  public-spir- 
ited attitude  which  led  to  the  publishing 
of  this  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Indiana  DrKES  and  Pressure  Politics 
(By  wmiam  Peeples) 

After  making  a  quick  change  Into  walking 
shorts.  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
Joined  the  other  dignitaries  before  the  cam- 
eras and  reporters  in  the  hot.  crowded  room 
in  the  8ui>erlntendenfB  hou£e  at  Indiana 
Dunes  State  Park.  The  Senator  spoke  briefly 
and  to  the  point.  He  would  not  falter,  he 
said,  in  his  fight  to  save  what  Is  left  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
from  destruction,  for  tliey  are  a  priceless  nat- 
ural and  recreational  asset,  serving  an  area 
of  some  71-j  million  people,  and  serving  also 
as  a  magnet  for  natural  scientists  from  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  His  sympathetic  audi- 
ence cheered.  They  knew  he  meant  it,  knew 
that  for  3  years  he  had  stood  against  the 
efforts  of  Indiana  officials,  both  t>emocratlc 
and  Republican,  to  build  a  deepwater  harbor 
in  the  midst  of  the  very  finest  dunes,  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  two  steel  com- 
panies— or  three.  If  you  count  Inland's  hold- 
ings some  distance  from  the  proposed  port 
site. 

Douglas  was  no  longer  fighting  alone. 
Joining  him  In  the  tour  of  the  dunes  that 
day  were  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall;  Mayor  Daly,  of  Chicago,  and  the 
mayors  of  Gary,  Whiting,  East  Chicago,  and 
Hammond,  Ind.;  U.S.  Representative  Ray 
Madden,  the  only  Congressman  from  Indiana 
working  to  save  the  dunes;  as  well  as  some 
uncommitted  Congressmen  from  other  States 


open  to  persuasion.  It  was  an  impressive 
display  of  political  muscle.  With  Douglas 
and  Udall.  both  enthusiastic  hikers,  leading 
the  way.  the  assorted  offlclals  and  their  re- 
spective entourages  walked  the  shining  beach, 
climbed  the  sandhills,  saw  firsthand  the  re- 
markable natural  phenomenon  of  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes,  all  to  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  vacationing  constituents.  This 
was  July  1961 

Subsequently,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
t-erior  endorsed  the  Douglas  bill  to  make  the 
dunes  area  in  dispute  a  national  preserve. 
In  his  conservation  message  to  Congress, 
President  Kennedy  also  called  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  national  lakeshore  area 
In  northern  Indiana.  Other  Congressmen, 
representing  States  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  have  said  they  will  fight  down  the 
line  to  save  the  dunes. 

Yet  this  incomparable  area,  with  its  excel- 
lent beaches,  is  still  In  Imminent  danger  of 
being  ravished,  and  behind  this  threat  lies  a 
tangled  tale  of  land  speculation,  of  the  cozy 
relationship  between  certain  business  inter- 
ests and  public  offlclals.  of  big  names  In  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  working 
for  a  common  objective,  of  wheels  spinning 
within  wheels — a  classic  illustration  of  why, 
even  more  than  a  half  century  after  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Glfford  Plnchot,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  reserve  in  the  public  Interest  our 
dwindling  natural  resources. 

At  one  time  the  Indiana  Dunes  marched  in 
dazzling  array  for  25  miles  along  Lake  Michi- 
gan between  East  Chicago  and  Michigan 
City.  Today  only  aixjut  7  miles  of  lakefront 
dunes  remain  unspoiled — 2  =  ;^  miles  of  them 
in  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  (whose 
beaches,  according  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, would  probably  be  polluted  if  any  in- 
dustrial port  complex  were  bxiilt  nearby » . 
and  4-odd  miles  in  the  Burns  Ditch  area  Just 

to  the  west  of  the  park.  The  remaining 
stretch  of  Indiana  dunesland  Is  prized  not 
only  by  vacationers  but  by  biologists,  bota- 
nists, ecolo^sts.  geologists,  zoologists,  and 
ornithologists.  Wildlife  and  more  than  1.000 
species  of  plants  and  trees,  including  26  mem- 
bers of  the  orchid  family,  thrive  there. 

"There  are  few  places  on  our  continent 
where  so  many  species  of  plants  are  found  in 
so  small  a  compass."  wrote  the  late  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Cowles  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

a  pioneer  ecologist.  "Here  one  may  even 
find  the  prickly  pear  cactus  of  the  south- 
western desert  hobnobbing  with  the  barberry 
of   the   Arctic." 

Why  is  such  a  widely  recognized  natural 
asset  threatened  with  destruction?  The 
story  begins  in  1929,  when  Midwest  Steel  pur- 
chased 750  acres  astride  Burns  Ditch,  which 
drains  the  Little  Calumet  River  into  Lake 
Michigan.  From  that  day  to  this.  Midwest 
Steel  has  been  a  driving  force  behind  the 
attempt  to  build  a  deepwater  port  near 
Burns  Ditch  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  dunes- 
land  left  on  the  shore. 

In  1931,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  made 
a  preliminary  examination  of  the  practical- 
ity of  a  proposal  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment build  breakwaters  for  the  harbor 
sought  by  Midwest  Steel  The  report  was  a 
dlsapix)intment  to  the  company.  The  engi- 
neers pointed  out  that  the  benefits  from 
such  a  port  would  be  limited  to  Midwest 
Steel  and,  therefore,  they  would  not  recom- 
mend Its  construction  with  tax  money.  The 
steel  firm  tried  again  In  1935,  but  once  more 
the  Army  engineers  refused  to  endorse  the 
proposal.  In  1937.  Congress  authorized  a 
preliminary  examination  of  the  entire  In- 
diana shoreline  to  pick  the  best  harbor  site. 
However,  without  waiting  for  the  results  of 
the  examination,  the  Indiana  State  Planning 
Board  rushed  in  and  singled  out  the  Burns 
Ditch  area  as  "the  only  desirable  and  avail- 
able location."  It  was  not  until  1944  that 
the  Army  engineers  reported  on  the  study 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1937,  and  they 
recommended  against  exploring  the  matter 


further  because,  they  concluded,  existing 
harbor  facilities  at  Chicago.  Calumet,  and 
Michigan  City  were  adequate  for  the  area. 

In  1949.  the  Army  Engineers'  district  office 
In  Chicago  came  up  with  a  preliminary  re- 
port favorable  to  the  Burns  Ditch  Harbor. 
Though  the  way  was  now  clear  for  a  survey 
in  depth  of  the  site,  this  was  delayed  by  the 
Korean  war.  Finally,  in  1960.  Col.  J.  A. 
Smedlle.  the  Army  district  engineer,  an- 
nounced that  a  port  at  Burns  Ditch  could  be 
Justified  economically,  and  later  Issued  a  de- 
tailed report  to  support  this  conclusion. 
Still,  the  report  made  no  Judgment  on  wheth- 
er the  Burns  Ditch  project  was  more  in  the 
public  interest  than  the  preser^-atlon  of  the 
dunes,  or  whether  another  site  might  also  be 
suitable.  Seizing  upon  the  report,  backers 
of  the  Burns  Ditch  site  implied  that  it  ruled 
out  any  other  location  and  settled  the  issue 
once  and  for  all.  Gordon  Englehart,  the 
Indiana  capital  correspondent  for  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  asked  Colonel  Smedile 
if  the  Army  Engineers  had  ever  studied  alter- 
native sites  for  a  deepwater  port  In  Indiana. 
"The  Burns  waterw-ay  area,"  the  colonel  re- 
plied. "Is  the  only  site  on  the  Indiana  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  8p>onsored  by  a  public 
(Indiana)  agency  as  suitable  for  a  public 
hart)or  development.  Studies  of  alternative 
sites  by  other  agencies  have  not  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  office." 

Small  wonder,  considering  this  sequence  of 
events. 

Shortly  after  he  took  office  in  1953,  Re- 
publican Gov.  George  Craig  threw  his  po- 
litical Influence  behind  the  Biurns  Ditch 
project.  That  year,  at  Craig's  request,  the 
legislative  advisory  commission  recom- 
mended that  the  legislature  appropriate  $3.5 
million  to  buy  1.500  acres  for  a  harbor  near 
Burns  Ditch.  A  bill  incorporating  this  re- 
quest was  introduced  at  the  1955  legislative 
session,  but  it  died  after  critics  attacked  the 
speculative  nature  of  the  proposal.  Stymied 
in  his  move  for  public  funds,  Craig  turned 
to  private  sources  to  underwrite  the  construc- 
tion of  the  port.  Perhaps  colnclden  tally. 
this  move  came  at  the  same  time  a  favorable 
engineering  report  was  Issued  by  a  private 
firm.    This    private    report    was    financed 

Jointly  by  Midwest  Steel's  parent  cconpaxky. 
National  Steel,  whose  boss  Is  George  Hum- 
phrey. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the 
Elsenhower    administration;    the    New    York 

Central  Railroad,  whose  main  New  York- 
Chicago  line  borders  the  disputed  dunes  area; 
and  the  Murchison  family  of  Texas,  who 
owned  laJcefront  land  Just  east  of  Midwest 
Steel's  holdings. 

The  Murchisons  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  story.  In  1954,  Clint  W.  Murchison,  the 
Dallas  multimillionaire,  controlled  the  Con- 
sumers Co.  of  Chicago,  which  was  sand- 
miuing  land  it  owned  in  the  Burns  Ditch 
area.  About  this  time  the  firm  became  in- 
terested in  real  estate,  and  especially  dunes 
real  estate. 

In  order  to  sell  land  in  Indiana,  a  company 
must  be  incorporated  in  the  State.  Thus, 
on  September  23,  1954,  Consumers  Co.  of- 
ficials duly  incorporated  the  Consumers 
Dunes  Corp.  in  Indianapolis  with  the  stated 
purpose  of  speculatiiig  in  dunes  land.  This 
was  2  months  before  Indiana's  legislative 
advisory  conunlsslon  and  CJovernor  Craig 
started  beating  the  drums  lor  the  Burns 
Ditch  harbor  appropriation. 

Now  the  wheels  began  spinning  faster. 
The  Consumers  Co.  traded  1,100  acres  of  its 
land  near  Burns  Ditch  to  Consumers  Dunes 
in  exchange  for  31,000  shares  of  Consumers 
Dunes  common  stock  with  a  par  value  of 
flO  a  share.  Consumers  Co.  stockholders  got 
one  share  of  Consumers  Dunes  stock  for 
each  Consumers  Co.  share  they  held.  Con- 
sumers Dunes  also  twrrowed  $77,500  from  a 
bank  and  bought  another  100  acres  of  dunes 
land.  To  repay  the  loan  it  Issued  7,750  more 
Shares  at  $10  par  and  offered  them  to  Con- 
sumers Co.  stockholders.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note   who   was   handling  these  series  of 
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financial  transactiona  between  the  Consum- 
ers Co.  and  its  newly  Incorporated  subsidiary. 
Consumers  Dunes.  The  C.  T.  Corp.  was  act- 
ing as  a  financial  agent  for  Consumers  Dunes, 
and  the  C.  T.  Corp.  was  located  In  the  office 
of  OoTernor  Craig's  former  law  firm  of  White, 
Raub,  Craig  &  Forrey.  Craig  had  resigned 
from  the  firm  when  he  became  Governor. 

Governor  Craig's  efforts  to  get  private  fi- 
nancing few  the  Burns  Ditch  project  also 
were  frustrated,  and  soon  afterward  Con- 
sumers Dunes  moved  to  sell  its  dunesland,  by 
approaching  the  Lake  Shore  Development 
Corp.  of  Indianapolis.  Lake  Shore  had  been 
incorporated  May  6.  1956,  as  a  land-buying 
agency  for  Bethlehem  Steel.  Thus,  another 
steel  company  entered  the  dunes  picture. 
and  before  long  Bethlehem  owned  4,000 
acres  of  dunesland,  including  tracks  between 
the  Midwest  Steel  acreage  and  the  State  park 
to  the  east.  On  June  3,  1956.  Consumers 
Dunes  sold  its  1,200  acres,  valued  on  its 
books  at  about  $300  an  acre,  to  Lake  Shore 
(Bethlehem)  for  $3,326,500,  or  about  $2,770 
an  acre.  Its  Job  now  done.  Consumers 
Dunes  was  liquidated  on  June  21,  1957. 
Holders  of  its  $10  per  shares  reaped  the  tidy 
profit  of  $85  a  share. 

At  this  point,  the  financial  threads  branch 
off  In  several  directions,  but  they  all  are  tied, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  Burns  Ditch 
project. 

In  Indiana,  the  largest  holder  of  Consumer 
Dunes  shares  was  Thomas  W.  Moses,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Consumers  Dunes  and 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Water  Co.;  his 
1.000  shares  brought  him  $85,000.     In  1956, 
Clint  W.  Murchlson,  Jr.,  and  John  W.  Mur- 
chlson  owned  336.448  of  the  556.490  shares  of 
the  water  company's  stock.    As  for  Moses,  he 
wore  yet   another  hat.      He  also  was   a  di- 
rector   of    the    American    Fletcher    National 
Bank,    of    Indianapolis.      The    bank's    board 
chairman   is   Prank   McKinney,  former  na- 
tional  chairman   of   the   Democratic   Party 
and  patron  of  Indiana's  present  Governor, 
Matthew   Welsh,   who  has  worked   as   hard 
as  his  Republican  predecessors  for  the  Burns 
Ditch    project.      McKinney,    furthermore,    is 
associated  with  the  Murchlsons.     He  was  a 
Murchlson  lieutenant  In  that  family's  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  capture  control  of  the 
Alleghany  Corp..   a  mammoth  holding  com- 
pany  whose    assets   Included   the  New  York 
Central   Railroad.     The   New   York    Central 
has  tracks  skirting  the  Burns  Ditch  area  and 
is  Interested  In  leasing  warehouses  within 
the  proposed  port  complex.     McKinney  was 
named  a  director  of  the  New  York  Central. 
His  bank  also  acted  as  transfer  agent  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corp.    This  firm,  head- 
ed by  former  Indiana  Senator  William  Jen- 
ner.    was    incorporated    in    Indianapolis    in 
1959   to   speculate    in    real    estate    in    areas 
influenced    by    the    completion    of    the    St. 
Lawrence    Seaway.     The    new    corporation's 
prospectus  referred  to  the  proposed  Burns 
Ditch  port,  "which  is  almost  certain  to  be 
buUt." 

In  August  of  1959,  2  months  after  the 
Seaway  Corporation  got  approval  for  its 
stock  sale  from  the  State,  the  Republican 
Governor,  Harold  Handley,  named  Seaway's 
stock  dealer,  Durward  E.  McDonald,  to  a 
newly  formed  Northern  Indiana  Lakefront 
Study  Committee.  For  chairman.  Handley 
picked  John  Van  Ness,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of  Midwest 
Steel  several  months  earlier.  As  a  former 
State  senator.  Van  Ness  had  worked  assidu- 
ously in  the  general  assembly  in  behalf  of 
the  Burns  Ditch  project.  He  did  yeoman 
service  for  the  cause  in  1957,  the  year  that 
Bethlehem  gave  Indiana  an  option  to  buy 
about  260  acres  it  owned  at  $2,062  an  acre. 
Together  with  68  acres  to  be  purchased  from 
Midwest  and  110  acres  from  other  landown- 
ers, this  would  comprise  the  harbor  site. 
Van  Ness  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  $2 
million  appropriation  through  the  legisla- 
ture  that   year   for   land    purchases.      There 
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was  one  string  attached — the  Army  Engi- 
neers must  give  final  approval  to  the  proj- 
ect. This  stipulation  could  be  viewed  as 
evidence  of  a  proper  concern  for  protecting 
the  public  interest;  but  there  also  was  an 
element  of  self-interest,  for  the  port  com- 
bine knew  that  the  approval  of  the  Army 
Engineers  was  a  vital  first  step  toward  ac- 
quiring Federal  funds. 

The  year  1959  was,  all  in  all.  a  banner 
one  for  the  port  promoters.  Midwest  began 
building  a  $103  million  plant  to  process 
semifinished  steel  Into  finished  products 
alongside  the  proposed  harbor  site;  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  opened,  prompting  port 
backers  to  wax  eloquent  about  a  great  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  explosion  at  Burns 
Ditch,  where  the  port  would  serve  as  a  ter- 
minal for  ocean  vessels. 

All  the  stops  were  pulled  out.  Indiana 
would  Issue  revenue  bonds  to  pay  for  its 
share  of  the  $70  million  port  project,  and 
Congress  would  appropriate  at  least  $25  mil- 
lion In  Federal  funds.  Nothing,  it  seemed, 
could  now  save  the  dunes.  For  the  conser- 
vationists, the  prospect  was  gloomy,  but  they 
took  some  heart  in  1960  when  Democrat 
Welsh  won  the  governorship.  He  had  strad- 
dled the  issue  in  the  camjjaign,  promising 
to  defer  a  decision  on  the  location  of  the 
port  until  a  thorough  study  could  be  made 
of  the  entire  shoreline.  Any  hopes  enter- 
tained by  the  conservationists  were  quickly 
dashed.  After  Welsh  became  Governor,  no 
thorough  study  was  made.  Instead,  he 
promptly  began  pressing  for  action  on  the 
Bvuns  Ditch  project.  First  he  created  an 
Indiana  Port  Commission,  whose  stated  ob- 
jective was  to  build  the  port  at  Burns  Ditch. 
Its  function  was  threefold:  to  issue  revenue 
bonds,  to  acquire  land  for  the  port,  and  to 
lobby  for  Federal  funds.  It  also  tried  to 
persuade  Midwest  and  Bethlehem  to  make 
firm  commitments  about  future  plans  and 
to  agree  to  foot  some  of  the  cost  of  building 
a  public  harbor.  The  steel  firms,  however, 
could  not  be  pinned  down  to  definite  pledges. 
While  all  this  was  going  on,  those  who 
wanted  to  save  the  dunes  were  not  idle.  In 
1952,  the  Save-the-Dunes  Council,  a  citizens' 
group,  was  organized.  It  in  turn  encouraged 
the  support  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
and  other  conservation  forces.  Even  so.  by 
1958  their  cause  seemed  hopeless,  and  they 
appealed  in  desperation  to  Senator  Douglas 
to  intercede  in  their  behalf. 

The  Senator  was  famllar  with  the  dunes, 
having  vacationed  there  frequently.  In  short 
order  he  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
take  5.000  acres,  including  the  proposed  port 
site  and  the  flanking  Midwest  and  Bethlehem 
tracts,  for  a  national  preserve.  This  coun- 
tervailing pressure  had  its  effect.  The  drive 
for  the  Burns  Ditch  port  lost  some  of  its 
momentum,  and  gradually  the  conflict  came 
to  a  stalemate.  At  each  session  of  Congress, 
the  port  backers  pushed  for  approval  of  their 
project  and  their  opponents  countered  with 
the  Douglas  bill. 

For  his  pains.  Senator  Douglas  has  been 
pilloried  by  Indiana  officials  and  their  allies 
In  the  port  combine.  He  has  been  accused  of 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  another  State  and 
of  trying  to  block  the  Burns  Ditch  harbor 
to  protect  Chicago  port  interests.  The  first 
charge  has  a  hollow  ring  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Burns  Ditch  backers  are  seeking 
Federal  funds.  The  other  charge  glosses 
over  the  repeated  assertions  of  Senator 
Douglas  and  others  working  for  preservation 
of  the  dunes  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  a 
deepwater  harbor  for  Indiana.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  where,  not  whether.  Douglas  has 
said  he  would  favor  a  port  in  already  Indus- 
trialized Gary  or  Michigan  City,  or  any- 
where else  along  the  Indiana  shore  that  is 
suitable.  Nevertheless,  the  Burns  Ditch 
forces  still  proclaim  publicly  that  those  op- 
posed to  their  plan  are  either  bird  watchers 
or  enemies  of  Indiana's  economic  develop- 
ment. 


Governor  Welsh  is  so  committed  to  the 
Burns  Ditch  site  that  he  rejects  out  of  hand 
any  suggestion  that  alternative  sites  be  con- 
sidered, and  he  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
references  to  land  speculation  and  ties  be- 
tween public  officials  and  industrial  Interests 
working  for  the  Burns  Ditch  port. 

Despite  the  Governor's  demurrers,  certain 
facts  are  devastatingly  clear.  No  real  studies 
of  other  sites  have  ever  been  made,  although 
port  backers  imply  they  have  been.  What 
they  cite  are  preliminary  surveys,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  or 
cursory  Inspections  of  the  Indiana  shoreline. 
The  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee,  which 
held  hearings  on  Senator  Douglas'  bill  in 
1962,  asked  backers  of  the  Burns  Ditch 
project  to  produce  detaUed  surveys  of  alter- 
nate sites.     They  were  not  forthcoming. 

Now,  at  long  last,  we  may  get  one.  An 
appropriation  passed  the  House  last  year, 
with  the  support  of  Representative  Rat 
Madden,  to  finance  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Lake  County  area  as  a  possible  site  for  a 
deepwater  port.  This  area  is  away  frorr.  the 
dunes  and  has  been  Industrialized  for  years. 
The  move,  however,  may  be  coming  too  late. 
For  It  seems  that  If  the  combine  cannot  have 
the  port  at  Burns  Ditch,  it  is  willing  to  de- 
stroy the  dunes  out  of  sheer  spite.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Northwestern  University  landfill. 
Last  spring.  Clinton  Green,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Port  Commission, 
announced  that  Bethlehem  Steel  had  con- 
tracted for  the  removal  of  2.500.000  cubic 
yards  of  sand  from  the  dunes  area  in  dis- 
pute. A  dredging  company  was  to  take  the 
sand  from  Bethlehem's  holdings  near  Burns 
Ditch  across  the  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Evanston.  111.,  where  it  would  be  used  as  fill 
in  Northwestern 's  campus  expansion.  Sen- 
ator Douglas  charged  that  Northwestern  was 
conspiring  with  Bethlehem  to  destroy  the 
dunes.  Northwestern  officials  replied  that 
the  Douglas  charge  was  directed  at  the 
wrong  target,  that  his  fight  was  with  Bethle- 
hem Instead,  Douglas  insisted  that  North- 
western could  not  escape  moral  responsibil- 
ity for  the  deed.  University  spokesmen 
then  said  they  had  looked  Into  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  out  of  the  contract  but  were 
held  to  it  by  the  dredging  company. 

Indiana  politicians  quickly  sprang  to  the 
defense  of  the  contract.  Representative 
Charles  Halleck.  in  whose  district  Burns 
Ditch  lies,  declared:  "If  we  get  a  harbor 
there,  the  sand  has  to  be  dredged  up  any- 
way," Halleck,  and  Green  of  the  Port 
Commission,  took  the  line  that  the  dredging 
would  save  the  State  money.  What  they 
did  not  say  was  that  it  is  by  no  means  set- 
tled that  the  port  will  be  built  at  Burns 
Ditch.  Senator  Douglas  was  convinced  that 
the  transaction  was  a  thinly  disguised  pres- 
sure play  to  Influence  Congress  to  kill  his 
legislation  setting  aside  the  dunes  as  a  na- 
tional preserve,  and  to  push  through  Federal 
approval  of  the  port  project.  If  this  was 
the  intent,  It  failed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  This  will  be  the  year  of  decision. 
Governor  Welsh  and  Indiana's  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  have  been  using  the  same 
sort  of  technique  in  insisting  that  no  matter 
what  Congress  does,  a  port  will  be  built  at 
Burns  Ditch,  The  only  choice,  they  say,  is 
between  a  public  and  private  port.  They 
Claim  that  Midwest  Steel  will  build  Its  own 
port  in  any  event.  However,  neither  Midwest 
nor  Bethlehem  has  made  any  firm  commit- 
ments to  do  so.  After  all.  railroad  facilities 
now  serve  Midwest's  finishing  plant  and  can 
serve  the  similar  plant  Bethlehem  may  con- 
struct. The  need  for  a  deepwater  port  would 
not  be  pressing  unless  these  plants  are  ex- 
panded and  converted  to  fully  integrated 
(basic)  steel-producing  operations.  Both 
are  vague  about  when  they  plan  to  do  this. 
Of  course.  If  the  taxpayers  will  build  a  deep- 
water  port  for  them,  that  would  be  some- 
thing else  again. 

FHirthermore,  the  Governor's  assertion  that 
a   port   will   be    built  at  Burns  Ditch   under 


any  circumstances  Ignores  the  fact  that  If 
the  dunes  area  were  made  a  national  pre- 
serve, it  would  be  impossible  to  bviild  a  deep- 
water  port  at  Burns  Ditch. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  nearly  7  miles 
of  beach  front,  with  the  dunes  ridges  fading 
inland  behind  it,  knows  that  this  area  Is  well 
worth  preserving.  The  greatest  pity  is  that 
this  Is  all  that  is  left  to  preserve.  The  rec- 
reational and  scientific  value  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  has  been  long  recognized.  In  1916. 
Stephen  Mather,  the  first  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  reconunended  their 
preservation  as  a  national  park  which  would 
have  taken  in  the  entire  25-mile  shoreline 
from  East  Chicago  to  Michigan  City  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3  million  for  the  land. 

No  other  coastline  in  the  country  boasts 
dunes  so  remarkable.  They  are  migrating 
dunes,  kneaded  like  gigantic  piles  of  dough 
by  the  prevailing  westerlies  that  blow  off  the 
lake,  and  they  shift  as  much  as  60  feet  in 
a  year.  Dunes  on  other  shores  are  often 
mere  hills  of  earth  covered  with  a  veneer  of 
sand,  but  the  Indiana  Dunes  are  all  sand. 
They  are  the  creation  of  the  lake's  cur- 
rents and  waves,  which  erode  shores  far  to 
the  north,  then  grind  the  residue  into  sand, 
and  in  time  deposit  it  on  tlie  Indiana  shore, 
making  a  low  ridge,  or  storm  beach,  along 
the  water's  edge.  The  wind's  action  carries 
on  the  construction  by  swirling  sand  from 
the  storm  beach  Inland.  Some  of  this  flying 
sand  Is  snared  by  the  vegetation  Just  beyond 
the  beach,  and  foredunes  are  formed.  These 
give  wind  protection  to  the  older  pine  dvmes 
behind  them.  On  the  pine  dunes,  decaying 
plants  fertilize  the  accumulated  soil,  and 
Jack  pines  and  other  plants  thrive.  Next 
comes  the  older  oak  dunes,  with  more  soil, 
plants,  and  trees.  At  the  inland  extremity 
of  the  dunes,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  lake,  the  beech-maple  belt  stands.  This 
is  the  richest  of  all,  heavily  forested  with 
trees  and  vegetation  that  may  be  as  much 
as  10.000  years  old.  Between  the  dune 
ridges,  water  has  been  trapped,  forming 
ponds,  lakes,  and  bogs  where  plants,  trees, 
and  a  variety  of  wildlife  abound. 

From  spring  through  fall  the  dunesland  Is 
a  prism  of  beauty.  The  naturalist  Donald 
Culross  Peattle  described  the  magic  the 
season  work  on  these  dunes  in  loving  fash- 
ion: "There  spring,  stepping  tardily  and 
shyly,  brings  hepatlcas,  anemones,  violets, 
lupine,  and  phlox;  after  them  troop  butter- 
cups, Jack-in-the-pulplt.  and  blue  flag. 
Crab-apple  and  dogwood  Cower,  and  with 
the  coming  of  early  summer  an  abundance 
of  wild  roses  bloom,  and  the  strangely  beau- 
tiful dune  cactus  appears.  Autumn  is  a  tri- 
umph of  foxglove,  of  more  than  a  dozen 
kinds  of  sunflower,  of  the  stately  purple 
blazing  star,  of  the  wild  asters  that  some  call 
farewell  summer." 

This  gift  of  natiu-e  is  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  the  hcanes  of  7'-^  million  city  dwell- 
ers. Last  year  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
view Commission  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion reported  to  Congress  on  the  Nation's 
recreational  resources  and  needs.  In  its  re- 
port, the  commission  declared:  "Highest  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  acquisition  of  areas 
located  closest  to  major  population  centers 
and  other  areas  that  are  immediately  threat- 
ened. The  need  is  critical— opportunity  to 
place  these  areas  in  public  ownership  Is  fad- 
ing each  year  as  other  uses  encroach. 

No  area  in  the  country  fits  this  description 
more  precisely  than  the  Indiana  Dunes. 


URBAN  RENEW AI^-NEW  FORCE  IN 
THE  MORTGAGE  MARKET 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Mr.  Andrew  R.  Mandala,  entitled  "Urban 
Renewal:  New  Force  in  the  Mortgage 
Market."  frcwn  the  January  14,  1963,  is- 


sue of  the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

This  is  a  good  roundup  on  urban  re- 
newal and  its  prospects  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  of  Interest  to  many  Members  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Urban   Renewal:    New   Force   in   the 

Mortgage    Market 

(By  Andrew  R.  Mandala) 

Lending  institutions  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  urban  renewal 
as  it  relates  to  the  mortgage  and  housing 
business. 

In  fact,  one  commercial  banker  noted  last 
week  that  urban  renewal  is  going  to  repre- 
sent a  major  part  of  this  country's  urban 
construction  for  the  next  25  years. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  1949 — the  year 
Congress  passed  legislation  for  an  urban  re- 
newal program — this  nationwide  program 
has  come  to  the  fore  in  the  plans  of  many  of 
the  country's  major  mortgage  lending  insti- 
tutions. 

And,  as  the  final  quarter  of  1962  began. 
1,070  urban  renewal  projects  were  underway 
in  578  cities  all  around  the  country.  In 
these  projects,  construction  was  either 
planned,  in  progress,  or  was  completed. 

Goodbody  &  Co.,  investment  bankers.  In  Its 
'1962-1963  Year  End  Review  and  Outlook," 
notes  that  urban  renewal  is  one  Government 
program  which  should  make  great  strides  in 
the  coming  year.  The  report  adds  that  a 
list  of  the  private  supporters  of  urban  re- 
newal reads  like  a  "Who's  Who." 

Of  course,  Goodbody's  main  interest  in 
urban  renewal  has  to  do  with  the  bonds 
local  government  agencies  issue  to  help  fi- 
nance such  projects. 

But,  urban  renewal  is  making  itself  felt  in 
every  sector  of  the  financial  conununlty,  and 
In  nearly  every  major  city  In  the  United 
States. 

To  date,  every  type  of  major  mortgage 
lender  has  had  a  hand  in  the  financing  of 
urban  renewal  projects.    For  instance: 

The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  has  spent  $44  million  to  finance  the 
Watergate  housing  development  project  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Travelers  Insurance  Co  has  put  up  $35 
million  to  renovate  the  downtown  Hartford 
shopping  area. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America  is 
helping  to  restore  the  Backbay  section  in 
Boston. 

The  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union  financed  the  construction  of  Cor- 
leafs  Hook  housing  development  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Lithographers  Union  will  soon  start 
work  on  Lltho  City — a  complex  of  apart- 
ments, commercial  facilities  and  an  interna- 
tional students'  hoxislng  center  adjoining 
Lincoln  Center  In  New  York  City. 

Aside  from  these  individual  cases  of  lender 
enthusiasm  for  urban  renewal,  the  savings 
banks  are  active  in  the  program  as  arc  mort- 
gage bankers  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. In  fact,  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  an  urban  renewal  area. 

It  all  seems  to  add  up  to  one  coming  con- 
clusion. That  is,  as  Kurt  F.  Flexner.  chair- 
man of  the  mortgage  finance  committee  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  said  last 
week:  "Urban  renewal  has  nowhere  to  go 
but  up." 

It's  going  to  take  an  increasing  share  of 
mortgage  lenders'  investlble  funds  in  future 
years,  and  has  already  begun  to  make  Itself 
felt  as  a  force  In  the  mortgage  market. 

financing  comes  later 

While  urban  renewal  is  quite  profitable  for 
private  lenders — especially  In  times  of  easy 
money — mortgage    financing    doesn't    enter 


Into  the  picture  until  a  good  deal  of  spade- 
work  Is  completed. 

Edward  8.  Watts,  president.  E.  S.  Watts  & 
Co..  Inc.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  mortgage  bank- 
ers, has  explained  the  way  urban  renewal 
works  in  a  report  on  the  program  for  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 

"The  first  and  most  Important  step  in  re- 
moving decay  from  the  central  city  Is  for  its 
citizens  to  recognize  that  a  bad  condition 
exists  and  that  this  condition  must  be  cor- 
rected." he  says. 

As  this  Is  a  local  problem,  plans  to  correct 
It  must  begin  and  be  carried  out  mainly  by 
the  local  government.  Once  local  interest  Is 
aroused  assistance  can  be  had  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

After  that,  the  local  governments  must  set 
up  a  local  public  agency  to  administer  the 
program  and  be  empowered  to  contract  with 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Then,  Federal  grants  are  available  to  the 
local  public  agency  to  defray  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  coets  Involved  in  the  preparation  of 
a  community  plan.  The  local  government 
must  raise  the  other  50  percent. 

Once  the  boundaries  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  have  been  set,  and  areas  for  rehabUl- 
tation  and  redevelopment  determined,  Indl- 
\'ldual  properties  have  to  be  acquired.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  negotiation  or 
by  the  law  of  eminent  domain. 

The  Federal  Government  will  assist  in  this 
phase  of  the  operation  by  absorbing  two- 
thirds  of  the  actual  net  loss  resulting  from 
obtaining  lndl\-ldual  properties. 

net  loss  defined 

Net  loss  is  defined  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land,  demo- 
lition of  the  structures,  and  installation  of 
the  site  Improvements,  less  the  resale  value 
of  the  land,  according  to  the  Urt»an  Renewal 
Administration,  which  administers  the  en- 
tire program. 

The  city  must  sustain  the  remaining  loss 
which  can  be  shaved  considerably  If  the 
local  government  contributes  part  or  aU  of 
its  share  In  the  form  of  site  improvements. 

Says  Mr.  Watts: 

"The  difference  in  the  tax  income  from 
the  old  property  and  the  new  property  built 
on  cleared  land  should  amortize  the  city's 
part  of  this  indebtedness  within  a  short 
time  and  then  provide  the  city  a  much 
larger  flow  of  tax  revenue,  and  a  broader  tax 
base  for  many  years." 

The  local  government,  after  It  has  its 
grant,  can  take  bids  to  determine  who  will 
redevelop  the  land  so  earmarked. 

After  that.  It's  a  straight  mortgage  deal 
between  the  redeveloper  and  the  mortgage 
lender. 

FHA    PROGRAMS 

While  many  mortgage  loans  in  lu-ban  re- 
newal areas  are  conventional,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  in  two  programs, 
can  Insure  loans  made  for  urban  renewal 
purposes. 

Within  these  sections.  220  and  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1961,  the  FHA 
makes  Insurance  available  for  construction 
of  housing — both  low  and  Iiigh  rise;  reha- 
bilitation and  repair  of  housing,  and  hous- 
ing foj-  persons  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
programs. 

In  section  220.  the  FHA  provides  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Loans  up  to  90  percent  of  replacement  cost 
and  40-year  amortization  for  new  multl- 
family  housing. 

Loans  up  to  90  percent  on  existing  multi- 
family  structures,  oi  the  total  of  FHA's  esti- 
mate of  value  before  rehabilitation  plus  the 
cost  of  the  rehabilitation. 

Loans  for  new  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  one-  to  four-family  structures  in 
amounts  comparable  to  those  provided  in 
secUon  203(b)— $35,000  to  $35,000.  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  house — with  amortization 
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periods  up   to  three-fourths  of  FHA's  esti- 
mate of  the  economic  life  of  the  building. 

Loana  up  to  $10,000  per  dwelling  unit  at 
6  percent,  with  20-year  amortization  for 
rehabilitation,  with  a  second  mortgage  or 
other  seciorlty  that  Is  approved  by  the 
Agency,  without  requirement  of  refinancing 
any  existing  first  mortgage  debt. 

The  principal  provisions  In  section  221  are: 

Loana  up  to  40-year  maturity  on  one-  to 
four-family  dwellings  for  displaced  persons. 
Down  payments  on  these  are  as  low  as  $200. 

Loans  up  to  100  percent  of  replacement 
cost  at  low  Interest  cost  for  boiislng  for  dis- 
placed persons  and  other  low  and  moderate 
Income  families,  on  rental  housing.  If  the 
mortgagor  Is  a  private  nonprofit  corjxjratlon, 
association,  cooperative,  or  other  public  body. 
If  the  mortgagor  Is  a  limited  dividend  cor- 
poration, FHA  win  Insure  loans  up  to  90  per- 
cent. 

The  FHA  now  has  147  project  loans  out- 
standing, totaling  $534.4  million.  Of  this 
total,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation holds  85.  Banks  hold  34  of  these 
loans,  life  Insurance  companies  5,  and  mort- 
gage companies  14.  The  remaining  9  loans 
outstanding  are  not  Identified  by  FHA. 

As  for  the  default  status  of  these  loans, 
a  spokesman  for  the  FHA  told  the  Weekly 
Bond  Buyer  that  "of  $11  million  assigned, 
$6  million  will  be  worked  out."  In  other 
words,  the  Agency  expects  to  foreclose  on 
only  one  project,  with  a  $5  million  loan. 
FHA  declined  to  say  which  one. 

The  Agency  now  has  about  $75  million  of 
commitments  outstanding  on  section  221 
loans. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Naturally,  this  program  falls  under  the 
"sp>eclal  assistance"  label  given  to  several 
projects  the  Government  has  taken  a  psu-- 
tlcular  Interest  In.  As  such,  all  loans  can 
be  sold  Immediately  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fannie  Mae  will  buy  all  urban  renewal 
loans  at  par,  with  the  exception  of  the  514'B 
on  one-  to  four-family  dwellings.  The  latter 
can  be  sold  by  lenders  for  99. 

Since  FNMA  began  trading  urban  renewal 
loans  In  1955,  It  has  bought  34,456  mortgages 
covering  53.428  units.  The  total  worth  of 
these  mortgages  Is  $542.9  million. 

The  Agency  would  rather  see  these  loans 
held  by  the  lending  institution,  however,  and 
since.JPebruary  has  been  attempting  to  in- 
duce mortgage  holders  to  keep  loans. 

Before  February  1962.  Fannie  Mae  charged 
lenders  a  1 -percent  commitment  fee  on  all 
urban  renewal  loans.  If  the  lender  decided 
to  sell  the  loan  elsewhere,  or  to  keep  It,  the 
1 -percent  fee  still  had  to  be  paid. 

Now,  however,  If  a  lender  changes  Its  mind 
about  selling,  to  Fannie  Mae.  the  Agency  re- 
funds three-fourths  of  the  1-percent  fee. 
Therefore,  the  lender  is  only  charged  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent. 

According  to  a  Fannie  Mae  spokesman,  the 
plan  has  worked.  Since  it  was  initiated  last 
February,  lenders  have  canceled  about  $100 
million  of  commitments.  This  compares 
with  total  cancellations  since  1955  of  $197 
million. 

LENDERS  CAN  BOOST  PLAN 

Institutional  lenders,  although  starting  to 
wake  up  to  the  profit  potential  in  urban  re- 
newal— particularly  now,  when  they  have  so 
much  money  to  Invest — haven't  fuUy  ex- 
plored all  facets  of  the  program. 

This  can  b«  seen  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
$4  billion  authorized  for  use  by  the  Congress 
for  urban  renewal,  less  than  half  actually 
has  been  reserved  for  projects  in  execution. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  the  local 
governments  have  to  lead  the  way  in  any 
urban  renewal  project.  But,  it's  also  been 
pointed  out,  Institutional  lenders  carry  a  lot 
of  weight  in  their  home  areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  time  the  grant 
authorization  of  $2  billion  in  the  1961  Hous- 


ing Act  for  local  urban  renewal  purposes  has 
been  used  up,  about  90,000  acres  of  land  will 
be  involved. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  estimates,  some  30,- 
000  to  35,000  of  the  total  acreage  will  be 
vised  for  residential  development. 

What  does  this  mean  for  home  mortgage 
lenders?  According  to  the  URA.  this  acreage 
should  generate  a  minimum  of  300,000  dwell- 
ing units. 

CHICAGO    IS   LEADER 

Exactly  how  many  people  will  benefit  from 
urban  renewal  activity  Isnt  known.  But  in 
Chicago  alone,  the  urban  renewal  program 
currently  spans  19  square  miles — which  In- 
cludes housing  for  a  million  persons. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  leading  urban  re- 
newal cities.  It  has  27  redevelopment  areas 
that  take  in  about  1,000  acres.  Ten  other 
conservation  areas  span  11.000  acres.  Private 
investment  in  Chicago's  urban  renewal  will 
amount  to  some  $600  million. 

Naturally,  aside  from  being  a  profitable  in- 
vestment for  private  mortgage  lenders,  urban 
renewal  gives  the  redevelopment  city  a  lift — 
both  esthetlcally  and  In  the  pocketbook. 

For  example,  in  Chicago's  Carl  Sandburg 
Village,  which  Is  currently  under  construc- 
tion, the  city  anticipates  an  increase  in  prop- 
erty taxes  of  400  percent  over  what  the  city 
and  county  received  from  the  area  before 
the  iirban  renewal  project  was  planned. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  land  and  build- 
ings in  this  development  alone  will  increase 
from  about  $2.7  million  to  $14.75  million. 
Furthermore,  industrial  projects  on  land 
cleared  by  the  department  of  urban  re- 
newal of  the  city  will  yield  about  three 
times  as  much  in  taxes  as  is  now  collected 
In  these  areas.  And,  of  course,  the  city  gets 
rid  of  unwanted  slums. 

PUBLIC  IMAGE    BOLSTERED 

Of  particular  interest  to  mortgage  lenders, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  by  Investing  in 
urban  renewal  projects  they  effectively  Im- 
prove their  public  relations  in  the  area  as 
well  as  making  sure  their  other  investments 
in  the  city  don't  become  rundown  and,  con- 
sequently, lose  value. 

To  a  certain  degree,  then,  urban  renewal 
takes  on  a  local  color.  And  lenders  can 
Improve  their  public  image  in  their  home- 
towns by  cooperating  In  urban  renewal 
projects. 

This  has  made  urban  renewal  particularly 
attractive  to  mortgage  bankers,  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America, 

Of  course,  improving  his  public  image  is 
not  the  only  concern  of  the  mortgage  banker. 
One  Chicago  urban  renewal  project  is  netting 
a  mortgage  company  $130,000  a  year  in  man- 
agement fees. 

PRAIRIE    SHORES    APARTMENTS 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  Fred  Kramer,  president 
of  Draper  &  Kramer,  Inc.,  said  that  his  firm 
"Is  now  managing  1.678  apartments  located 
in    5    multistory    buildings    In    Chicago." 

"This  urban-renewal  project  resulted  In 
mortgages  totaling  $17,030,600  and  annual 
management  fees  of  $130,000."  he  added. 

Mr.  Kramer  reported  on  the  development  of 
Prairie  Shores  Apartments,  a  highly  success- 
ful urban  renewal  project.  It  Is  typical  of 
projects    in    all    parts    of    the    country. 

He  said  the  inception  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  In  this  area  was  based  on  the  need 
for  survival  of  two  major  institutions— a  hos- 
pital and  a  university. 

"Both  of  these  institutions  had  huge  in- 
vestments in  physical  plants,  then  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  an  area  of  increas- 
ing slum  and  blight,"  Mr.  Kramer  said. 

The  two  institutions  instituted  a  planning 
program  with  the  cooperation  of  municipal 
planning  bodies  to  prepare  a  program  of 
redevelopment  of  large  parts  of  the  entire 
area. 


The  plan  included  expansion  of  the  facil- 
ities of  the  two  institutions,  and  also  about 
126  acres  for  high-rise  residential  develop- 
ment. 

"The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co  agreed 
to  take  on  the  first  development:  a  100-acre 
2,000  apartment  project.  Draper  &  Kramer 
served  as  consultant  to  the  Insurance  com- 
pany and  assisted  In  the  leasing  of  the  shop- 
ping center  which  was  developed  as  a  part 
of  the  program. 

"The  planning  for  the  second  site  of  ap- 
proximately 26  acres  was  undertaken  by 
Draper  &  Kramer."  he  continued.  This  In- 
cludes Prairie  Shores  Apartments. 

The  mortgage  firm  had.  of  course,  pre- 
viously purchased  the  land  from  the  Chicago 
Land  Clearance  Corp..  the  official  agency  of 
the  city. 

Draper  &  Kramer  then  retained  an  archi- 
tect to  prepare  the  site  plans  and  to  design 
the  building— five  19-story  structures  con- 
taining 1,678  apartments. 

Application  was  made  to  the  FHA  for  a 
section  220  loan  on  the  first  building  In  the 
amount  of  $2,872,800  with  40-year 
amortization. 

SYNDICATE    ORGANIZED 

"Draper  &  Kramer  organized  a  syndicate 
on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  6  percent  re- 
turn. Bids  were  taken  by  the  architect  for 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  by  a  gen- 
eral contractor."  Mr.  Kramer  reported. 

He  continued.  "The  bids  were  examined 
by  Draper  &  Kramer,  who  made  the  final 
selection  of  the  general  contractor.  A  per- 
formance bond  was  required.  The  FHA 
commitment  was  Issued  and  the  FHA  agreed 
to  Insure  advances  during  construction.  A 
major  life  insurance  company  bought  this 
mortgage.  Draper  &  Kramer  Is  servlclne 
it. 

"The  construction  was  completed  within 
14  months,  and  the  building  was  100  per- 
cent rented  at  completion." 

The  other  four  buildings  in  the  develop- 
ment were  handled  Ln  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  one,  Mr.  Kramer  said. 
He  added  that  "private  investors  have  fur- 
nished all  of  the  equity  capital  for  these 
bvilldlngs  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  de- 
mand for  participation  In  the  equity  posi- 
tion of  these  buildings  has  far  outnumbered 
the   available   investment." 

Mortgage  bankers,  naturally,  aren't  the 
only  lenders  who  have  put  urban  renewal 
on  top  of  their  future  plans.  Other  lend- 
ers also  have  participated  In  urban  renewal 
projects — for  much  the  same  reasons. 

For  example,  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  dis- 
placement of  families  from  an  urban  re- 
newal project  area  required  120  mortgages, 
totaling  $1,080,000.  Four  commercial  banks, 
three  savings  banks  and  two  savings  and 
loan  associations  participated  in  making  the 
loans,  each  taking  a  proportionate  number 
of  mortgages. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Atlanta  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  Is  providing  the  mortgage  financing 
for  Church  Homes.  Inc.,  which  will  build 
520  dwelling  units  in  the  Butler  Street  ur- 
ban renewal  project  area.  This  undertak- 
ing is  the  largest  urban  renewal  effort  by 
Negroes  in  the  United  States. 

North  Dakota  has  a  statewide  citizens 
program.  Banks,  utility  companies.  Insur- 
ance firms,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  many  other  firms  are  active  participants 
in  the  effort. 

With  all  the  urban  renewal  projects  now 
underway  or  in  the  planning  stages,  how- 
ever, the  program  Is  Just  beginning  to 
scratch   the   surface. 

According  to  the  1960  census  of  housing. 
In  fact,  nearly  14  million  American  families 
occupy  housing  which  is  lacking  in  some 
or  all  plumbing  facilities,  or  is  deteriorating 
or  dilapidated. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  URA,  "not- 
withstanding   the    $94    billion    for    mainte- 


nance, repair,  improvement,  and  alterations 
to  nonfarm  residential  buildings  the  Census 
Bureau  estimates  was  spent  in  the  decade 
Irom  1950-59,  approximately  one  American 
family  In  every  four  lives  In  housing  that 
IS  deficient." 


TRIBUTE       TO       REPRESENTATIVE 
HOWARD   SMITH,   OF   VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suspect  no  man — certainly  in  modern 
times — has  done  more  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  United  States  than  Rep- 
resentative Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Vir- 
ginia's Eighth  District. 

He  is  a  stalwart  for  sound  govern- 
ment, efficient  performance,  and  decent 
behavior.  His  present  efforts  to  end  the 
abuses  in  the  use  of  so-called  counter- 
part funds  by  congressional  committees 
and  others  traveling  overseas  are  strictly 
within  character. 

Like  so  many  others,  I  have  admired 
the  great  work  of  Judge  Smith  for  years. 
I  am  hopefully  shocked  today  to  find 
that  we  have  been  joined  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  commends  him.  at 
least  on  this  "score." 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be.  for  the 
Washington  Post  to  commend  Congress- 
man Smith  is  a  milestone  in  history 
worthy  of  permanent  notation  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  January  30,  1963,  entitled  "Score  for 
Howard  Smith"  to  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Score  for  Howard  Smith 

Chairman  Howard  W  Smith,  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  has  earned  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country  by  his 
forthright  proposal  to  end  the  counterpart - 
fund  racket.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  chagrined  by  what  some  of  their 
colleagues  have  done  with  counterpart  funds 
while  presumably  traveling  abroad  on  au- 
thorized Junkets.  Their  loose  spending  of 
such  funds  has  tended  to  bring  congressional 
travel  In  general  into  disrepute.  It  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Smith  to  come  up  with  posi- 
tive rules  to  end  the  abuses. 

The  first  restriction  In  the  Smith  plan 
would  provide  that  counterpart  funds  may 
be  used  only  by  members  of  committees  au- 
thorized by  the  House  to  conduct  oversea 
investigations.  This  would  eliminate  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  junkets  arranged  by 
individual  members  through  mere  clearance 
with  their  committee  chairmen  and  by  the 
chairmen  themselves  on  their  own  author- 
ization. The  relatively  few  members  en- 
titled to  use  counterpart  funds,  which  are 
foreign  currencies  credited  to  the  United 
States  In  return  f(ir  aid  and  which  can  be 
spent  only  In  the  country  of  origin,  could 
spend  only  sums  equivalent  to  the  allowances 
to  other  Government  officials  for  similar 
travel. 

Probably  more  Important  Is  the  require- 
ment that  returning  Junketeers  make  Item- 
ized reports  of  the  length  and  purpose  of 
each  visit  and  of  the  public  funds  spent  In 
each  country.  These  reports  would  be  made 
public.  Strict  adherence  to  such  rules  would 
doubtless  bring  to  an  end  the  high  living  of 
Congressmen  abroad  at  public  expense. 

Representative  Smh-hs  proposal  merits 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  full  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  House.  The  Senate  too 
may  well  take  a  cue  from  what  the  House 


Rules  chairman  is  doing.  However  much 
the  public  may  deplore  the  restrictions  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  sometimes  clam];>ed  on  legis- 
lation moving  to  the  floor,  we  anticipate  no 
dissent  whatever  (at  least  outside  of  Con- 
gress) to  his  crackdo>n-n  on  the  Junketeers. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  FILLING  RE- 
SPONSIBLE FISCAL  POSITIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  forced  with  regret  in  the 
past  to  suggest  the  removal  of  two  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Budget.  Both  were 
removed.  The  latest  was  David  E.  Bell, 
who  was  relieved  in  December.  Mr.  Bell 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, probably  the  most  wasteful  of  all 
Federal  spending  programs. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
Kermit  Gordon,  the  new  Budget  Direc- 
tor, "told  a  congressional  committee  yes- 
terday on  January  29  that  a  balanced 
budget  would  lead  to  increased  unem- 
ployment, higher  taxes,  and  a  general 
economic  decline." 

If  the  Washington  Post  report  is  cor- 
rect. I  want  to  make  the  suggestion  again 
that  a  Budget  Director  be  removed.  I 
submit  that  a  man  who  thinks  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  be  a  catastrophe 
does  not  have  the  frame  of  mind  to  di- 
rect the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  is  the  Budget  Directors  function  to 
protect  the  budget,  and  not  to  destroy  it. 

Such  ideas  as  Mr.  Gordon  expresses 
sound  like  John  Maynard  Keynes  and 
Gunnar  Myrdal  rolled  into  one.  Respon- 
sible fiscal  positions  should  be  filled  with 
sound  men.  If  we  do  not  get  crackpot 
economists  out  of  these  positions,  the 
American  system  will  be  lost. 

People  who  talk  like  Gordon  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  do 
not  sound  like  men  looking  for  new 
frontiers.  They  sound  like  Rip  van 
Winkle.  We  have  been  on  a  deficit  fi- 
nancing basis  for  26  of  the  last  32  years. 

The  debt  is  $305  billion.  We  have  had 
a  net  deficit  of  $28  billion  since  the 
Korean  war.  There  was  a  $3.9  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1961;  another  deficit 
of  $6.4  billion  last  year;  and  there  will  be 
another  deficit  of  $9  billion  or  more  this 
year. 


GREEK  LETTER  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
week  of  January  each  year  is  designated 
as  Greek  Letters,  Press,  and  Radio  Week 
by  the  Greek  Archdiocese  of  North  and 
South  America  and  is  commemorated  by 
the  Greek  Orthodox  communities  in  con- 
junction with  many  of  the  American 
Hellenic  societies  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  importance  of  this  week  is  to 
stress  the  role  played  by  Greek  language, 
culture,  philosophy,  and  the  overall 
Greek  civilization  on  our  modem  civili- 
zation. For  many  years,  tributes  have 
been  made  in  both  Chambers  of  Congress 
to  such  men  as  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Solon.  Pericles,  and  others,  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  Greece,  who  created  the  Hellenic 
heritage  of  basic  precepts  of  government 
and  civilization  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States. 

His  Eminence.  Archbishop  lakovos. 
head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of 


North  and  South  America,  and  one  of  the 
six  world  presidents  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  has  set  January  27 
through  February  2  as  the  Greek  Letters. 
Press,  and  Radio  Week.  During  this 
week  many  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  com- 
munities in  conjunction  with  the  Order 
of  Ahepa,  the  Greek  American  Progres- 
sive Association,  and  others  of  the  more 
than  20  major  Hellenic  organizations 
will  join  together  in  a  public  forum 
where  prominent  speakers  from  all  walks 
of  life  will  participate. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  are  the  two  basic  lan- 
guages of  the  Western  civilization  and  a 
knowledge  of  both  was  considered  im- 
perative in  our  colleges  and  public 
schools  of  100  years  ago.  In  this  era 
both  languages  are  not  as  prominent  as 
a  course  of  study  in  our  colleges  and 
private  and  public  schools  at  various 
levels,  however,  there  is  a  trend  toward 
a  renaissance  in  both  of  these  languages. 
The  Federal  Government  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  a  program  designed  to  en- 
courage the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Greek  Archdiocese 
of  North  and  South  America  has  for 
many  years  conducted  parochial  after- 
noon schools,  teaching  the  Greek  lan- 
guage to  the  youth  of  their  communities, 
and  in  some  areas  have  Inaugurated  a 
parochial  school  approved  by  the  board 
of  education  of  that  city  in  which  a  full 
accreditation  for  the  students  enrolled 
therein.  In  the  furtherance  of  the 
Greek  language  and  culture  as  an  im- 
portant subject  for  study,  the  Greek 
Archdiocese,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  and  the 
Greek  American  Progressive  Association 
have  conducted  a  nationwide  program  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  culture  in  the  col- 
leges and  private  and  public  schools  of 
America. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  commemo- 
rate Greek  Letters  Week  that  the  en- 
riched Greek  lan^ruage  and  culture  which 
has  found  an  added  significance  in  this 
atomic  and  space  age  can  be  perpetuated 
in  the  future  to  aid  our  civilization  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
commemoration  of  the  importance  of 
Greek  letters,  language,  culture,  and 
civilization  in  our  modern  civilization, 
the  last  week  of  January  each  year  is 
designated  as  Greek  Letters,  Press,  and 
Radio  Week  by  the  Greek  Archdiocese 
of  North  and  South  America.  During 
this  week  the  American  Hellenic  so- 
cieties throughout  the  United  States  join 
with  the  Greek  Orthodox  churches  in 
each  city  in  a  public  forum  where  prom- 
inent speakers  from  all  walks  of  life 
will  participate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  Hellenic  heritage  of  basic  precepts 
of  government  and  civilization  form  the 
foundation  of  our  own  system.  The 
Greek  language  is  one  of  the  two  basic 
languages  of  our  Western  civilization. 
I  would  hope  that  in  conjunction  with 
the  recent  upsurge  of  interest  in  encour- 
aging the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  this  country,  that  the  study  of  the 
Greek    language    would    again    play    a 
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promiiient  role  in  our  colleges  and  high 
schools. 

The  Oreek  Orthodox  archdiocese  and 
the  major  Oredc-Amerlcan  organiza- 
tions have  worked  for  several  years  to 
achieve  this  goal.  A  teachers  school  for 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  has 
been  established  at  St.  Basil's  Academy 
at  Garrison,  N.Y..  and  a  theological 
seminary  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  will  soon 
be  expanded  into  the  Hellenic  University 
of  America.  The  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
begun  a  national  drive  to  donate  a  seven- 
volume  set  of  Greek  classics  to  high 
schools  and  colleges  to  encourage  the 
study  of  Greek  language  and  culture. 
The  Greek-American  Progressive  Associ- 
ation has  requested  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  most  major  cities  to  include 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  in  their 
public  schools.  Furthermore,  the  Greek 
archdiocese  has  for  many  years  con- 
ducted afternoon  schools,  teaching  the 
Greek  language  to  the  youth  of  their 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  week  I  wish 
to  take  special  note  of  the  achievements 
of  the  archdiocese  and  Greek-American 
organizations  in  encouraging  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  and  culture.  I 
commend  and  gladly  join  them  in  com- 
memorating Greek  Letters,  Press,  and 
Radio  Week. 


January  31 
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THE  MANLY  DEBT  WE  OWE  BRITAIN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
probably  few  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  not  been  sorely  distressed  and 
frustrated  in  recent  days  by  the  spectacle 
of  stubborn  obstructionism  and  dissen- 
sion which  has  afflicted  our  allies  in 
Europe. 

The  potential  victims  of  this  dissen- 
sion are  many.  The  whole  fabric  of  the 
Exiropean  Common  Market — one  of  the 
most  imaginative  plans  for  adjusting 
ancient  nations  to  modern  realities — Is 
badly  shaken.  All  our  carefully  laid 
plans  for  expansion  of  foreign  markets 
are  threatened.  Perhaps  hardest  hit  of 
all  is  our  old  ally  and  friend.  Great 
Britain.  Poised  on  the  brink  of  a  brave 
and  historic  new  chapter  in  her  long  and 
proud  history  she  is  now  denied  and  re- 
pelled by  those  for  whom  she  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much  in  the  past. 

A  distinguished  American  columnist 
has  written  eloquently  on  Britain's  plight 
and  our  obligation  to  her.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  William  White's  col- 
imin,  entitled  "The  Manly  Debt  We  Owe 
Britain,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Manlt  Debt  We  Owe  Beitain 
(By  William  S.  White) 

A  liard-used  cousin  of  the  United  States 
haa  fallen  111,  and  wearily  so,  and  now  re- 
quires our  help  and  understanding,  for  the 
sake  of  ordinary  decency  but  moet  of  all  for 
the  sake  of  ourselves. 

This  cousin  Is  Great  Britain.  And  this 
national  Ulness  is  like  that  i>ersonal  illness 
which  comes  as  a  chilling  vision  upon  a  mid- 
dle-aged war  veteran  long,  long  after  the 
guns  have  rusted  in  the  silence  of  the  yes- 
terdays. Suddenly,  as  though  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  he  sees  clearly  that  all  his  old 
exertions  and  perils  have  ended  in  dust  and 


ashes  for  him  and  that  hl«  late  rivals  and 
erven  enemies  are  doing  far  better  than  he  In 
the  world  they  lately  sought  to  destroy. 

He  wears,  along  with  hi*  wound  stripes 
and  the  invisible  medals  that  bring  no  profit 
in  the  marketplace,  the  gray  badge  of 
economic  fear  while  more  fortunate  men  are 
living  It  up  on  top  of  that  world  which  only 
his  valor  and  honor  had  helped  to  make  for 
them. 

This  parallel  between  an  ex-soldler  now 
sxiffering  postcombat  fatigue  and  a  nation 
suffering  the  same,  through  no  fault  what- 
ever of  its  own.  is  not  inexact.  It  is  plain, 
given  the  smallest  perception  and  under- 
standing, that  today's  Britain  has  had  al- 
together too  much  to  bear  for  altogether  too 
long.  (And  It  is  petty  undertone  to  the 
tragedy  that  the  most  brittle  of  England's 
young  entertainers  now  wow  them  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  by  venomous  commen- 
taries on  the  land  of  their  birth.) 

BARRED    BY    FRAJfCE 

The  nation  which  so  long  stood  alone 
against  Hltlerlsm — a  Hltlerlam  backed  for  a 
time  by  Stalinist  Russia,  too — now  finds  it- 
self barred  from  its  best  hope  to  recover  its 
wasted  strength,  the  European  Common 
Market.  And  by  whom?  By  the  country. 
Prance,  which  went  to  its  knees  before  Hit- 
ler's very  first  blows  and  left  that  Island 
kingdom  across  the  channel,  that  England 
which  was  once  forever  green,  naked  to  a 
storm  which  blew  not  merely  against  Eng- 
land but  against  all  freemen  everywhere. 

The  nation  whose  civilians  uncomplain- 
ingly underwent  not  days  and  weeks  but 
months  and  years  of  bombing  from  the  skies 
and  freely  spent  its  substance  and  its  lives 
awoke  at  last  from  the  nightmare  of  war. 
And  to  what?  To  an  implacable  pressure 
(at  which  the  United  States  of  America 
stood  at  the  very  forefront)  to  strip  from 
her  all  that  she  had  in  colonial  wealth;  to 
tear  from  the  living  body  of  the  old  Com- 
monwealth every  oversea  resource  she  might 
have  had  to  repair  her  ravaged  strength. 

But  not  even  all  this  ends  the  tale  of  the 
hero  of  war  who  was  to  fare  so  ill  in  the 
peace  which  so  indispensably  he  had  helped 
to  win. 

The  harsh  realities  forced  the  United 
States  to  pour  out  treasure,  not  upon  tired 
and  broken  old  England  but  upon  those 
other  lands — whether  ex-enemy,  as  in  Ger- 
many, or  ineffectual  ally,  as  in  France — 
which  it  was  now  necessary  to  bolster 
against  the  sick  appeal  of  communism. 

BRrrAiN    GOT    SYMPATHY 

We  could  always  depend  upon  the  British, 
tired  and  broken  or  not.  So  to  Britain  we 
gave,  perforce,  our  sjrmpathy;  to  the  others 
we  gave  our  billions.  So  at  length  these 
others,  notwithstanding  their  past  guilt  and 
failures,  became,  not  Britain's  fair  equals 
but  Britain's  subsidized  superiors  in  the 
economic  rat  race  which  was  one  of  the 
legacies  of  the   war. 

The  British  are  stout  fellows,  and ,  ver>- 
proud,  too.  But,  to  repeat,  they  have  had 
altogether  too  much  to  bear  for  altogether 
too  long.  They  would  reject  pity;  but  manly 
help  in  mutual  respect  they  need  from  us. 
Help  in  the  economic  rat  race — a  determina- 
tion here  that  no  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  no 
dozen  Charles  de  Gaulles  shall  further  push 
Britain  down,  economically  or  otherwise — 
that  storied  first  home  of  an  American  Re- 
public which  was.  after  all,  raised  up  by 
British  men. 

What,  then,  is  required  of  us?  Why,  sim- 
ply, all  that  may  be  required  by  them  to  keep 
that  honored  place  which  by  blood  and  valor 
and  brains  and  historic  decency  they  have 
a  hundred  times  over  earned.  If  they  are  no 
longer  quite  a  top  power  in  this  world,  they 
have  irreplaceable  values  to  offer  still.  And 
that  world  without  them  would  be  poor  be- 
yond belief — for  us  as  well  as  for  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ROBERT 
FROST 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  add 
another  New  England  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  praise  for  Robert  Frost.  He  was  our 
poet  first  and  foremost  because  he  bore 
true  witness  to  New  England— not  only  to 
her  landscape  but  to  her  conscience  and 
soul.  He  will  be  remembered  always  for 
making  the  image  of  New  England  a  rich 
and  palpable  part  of  our  literature.  It 
is  a  homely,  familiar  image  of  swinging 
birches,  crumbling  walls  and  cows  at  ap- 
ple time.  But,  as  comfortable  and  fa- 
miliar as  is  this  image  of  New  England, 
Robert  Frost  will  never  be  set  down  as  a 
simple  versifier. 

He  spoke  to  the  intellect  often,  so 
subtly  that  the  beholder  of  Frost's  rich 
New  England  panorama  did  not  realize 
that  the  poet  was  giving  him  a  lecture. 
And  it  was  Frost  the  intellect  who  became 
truly  the  Nation's  poet  and  not  just  New 
England's  bard.  In  this  age  when  Amer- 
ica is  enjoying  a  new  awareness  of  its 
culture,  it  is  happy  indeed  that  her  most 
loved  and  most  familiar  poet  spoke  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 

He  once  spoke  of  his  own  trade  in  a 
way  that  betrayed  this  concern  for  con- 
science and  at  the  same  time  displayed 
his  capacity  for  intellectual  precision: 

Every  single  poem  written  regular  Is  a  sym- 
bol small  or  great  of  the  way  the  will  has  to 
pitch  into  commitments  deeper  and  deeper  to 
a  rounded  conclusion  and  then  be  Judged  for 
whether  any  original  intention  it  had  has 
been  strongly  spent  or  weakly  lost;  be  it  in 
art,  politics,  school,  church,  business,  love, 
or  marriage — in  a  piece  of  work  or  in  a  career. 
Strongly  spent  is  synonymous  with  kept. 

Mr.  President.  Robert  Frost  himself 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  declare  in 
the  homely  language  of  New  England 
that  he  has  left  the  best  part  of  him  be- 
hind, and  that  therefore  we  should  not 
lament  too  loudly  his  passing. 

I  would  only  say,  therefore,  that  al- 
though we  happily  have  his  wisdom  for- 
ever, we  pay  him  farewell  with  a  reluc- 
tance which,  as  he  himself  knew,  comes 
with  parting  from  familiar  things: 

Out  through  the  fields  and  the  woods 
And  over  the  walls  I  have  wended: 

I  have  climbed  the  hills  of  view 

And  have  looked   at   the   world,   and  de- 
scended; 

I  have  come  by  the  highway  home, 
And  lo,  it  is  ended. 

Ah,  when  to  the  heart  of  man 

Was  it  ever  less  than  a  treason 
To  go  with  the  drift  of  things. 

To  yield  with  a  grace  to  reason, 
And  bow  and  accept  the  end 

Of  a  love  or  a  season? 


PROPOSAL    TO    MAKE    COLUMBUS 
DAY  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  Pastore]  is  cosponsoring  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jer.sey 
[Mr.  Wn.LiAMs]  to  make  Columbus  Day 
a  national  holiday. 

Already  38  States  have  designated  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  a  State  holiday  and  it 
seems  to  me  most  appropriate  and  most 
equitable  that  the  birthday  of  Columbus 


.should  now  be  made  a  national  holiday. 
It  is  most  fittmg,  especially  for  my  State 
of  Rhode  Island ;  where  the  proud  tradi- 
tions of  the  land  which  gave  Christopher 
Columbus  to  the  world  are  now  so  rich  a 
part  of  our  own  culture. 

Rhode  Island  has  been  happy  indeed 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Columbus  by 
celebrating  October  12  as  an  ofiBcial  holi- 
day within  her  borders  ever  since  the 
holiday  was  established  while  my  distm- 
guished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  was  Gov- 
ernor. But,  as  a  small  State  seeking  to 
compete  favorably  in  the  economic  life 
of  our  Nation,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  us  that  our  holidays  coincide  with 
those  of  other  States.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Congress  should  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  introduce  uniformity  mto 
the  Nation's  calendar.  This  bill  to  com- 
memorate Columbus  Day  nationally  is  a 
healthy  step  in  that  direction,  particu- 
larly since  more  than  one-half  of  the 
States  already  have  established  the 
holiday. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII- 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Vice  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  Does  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  have  the  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  terminate  de- 
bate at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and 
proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule 
change  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  Senate  rules? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  moi-ning 
business  is  closed. 

The  pending  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate is:  Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
have  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
terminate  debate  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  and  proceed  to  an  immediate 
vote  on  a  rule  change  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  Senate 
i-ules? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  there  is 
to  be  a  call  for  a  live  quorum  before 
limitation  of  debate  is  applied  to  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  correct. 

Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Chair  will  now.  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  debate  on  the  issue  of  tabling  the 
pending  question  submitted  by  the  Chair 
to  the  Senate  on  Monday  for  decision, 
direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll  for 
a  live  quorum,  after  which  debate  will 
proceed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  order. 

The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk  called  the   roll. 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names. 

[No.  13  Leg.) 

Aken  Bartlett  Bennett 

AHott  Bayh  Bible 

.'Vnderson  BeaU  Bogga 


Brewster 

Holland 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Javlta 

Pell 

Case 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Keatmg 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Dirksen 

La use he 

SaltoustHll 

EKxid 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Dominlck 

Long.  La. 

Simpson 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Engle 

McGee 

Symington 

ES-vln 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Tower 

Goldwater 

Mechem 

Williams.  N  J. 

Gruenmg 

Mftcaif 

Williams.  Del. 

Hart 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Hill 

Moss 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GrOREl 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which  is 
apphcable  at  this  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ordered.  •  •  •  and  that  after  debate  of  3 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled, 
respectively,  by  Mr  Russell  and  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRrr.  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
issue  of  tabling  the  said  question.  Further- 
more, that  there  be  a  live  quorum  before  the 
debate  limitation  starts  and  after  it  ends. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SOUTHS  ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD  QUESTIONS  OF 
CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  three  events  have  occurred  in  the 
South  in  recent  days  which  are  much 
more  significant  to  the  question  of  civil 
rights  and  a  statesmanlike  solution  of 
the  many  facets  of  the  race  problem  of 
our  country  than  anything  that  has  oc- 
curred in  our  time  in  the  Senate.  They 
are  certainly  more  significant  and  sym- 
bolic than  anything  that  has  occurred 
in  the  Senate  since  we  convened  on 
January  9. 

I  wish  briefly  to  comment  on  those 
three  great  events  in  the  South,  because, 
as  I  have  said,  I  think  they  are  signifi- 
cant and  prophetic. 

First,  I  refer  to  the  gieat  statement  of 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  which 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield],  had  printed 
in  the  Record  yesterday.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that    statement  is  prophetic.     It 


shows  us  the  new  South.  In  my  judg- 
ment, many  places  in  the  North  can  take 
to  heart  the  great  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina.  I  wish  to  read 
only  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  it, 
because  I  think  it  is  partlctilarly  flttmg 
that  we  keep  in  mind  the  statesmanship 
of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  as  we 
try  to  deal  in  the  Senate  with  the  whole 
question  of  civil  rights,  which,  of  coiU"se, 
is  basic  to  the  debate  which  is  taking 
place  in  this  Chamber.  The  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  said: 

Now  is  a  time  not  merely  to  look  back  to 
freedom,  but  forward  to  the  fulfillment  of 
its  meaning.  Despite  great  progress,  the 
Negro's  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  Job 
has  not  been  achieved  in  most  places  across 
the  country.  Reluctance  to  accept  the  Ne- 
gro in  employment  is  the  greatest  single 
block  to  his  continued  progress  and  to  the 
full  use  of  the  human  |X)tentlal  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  States. 

The  time  has  come  for  American  citizens 
to  give  up  this  reluctance,  to  quit  unfair  dis- 
criminations, and  to  give  the  Negro  a  full 
chance  to  earn  a  decent  living  for  his  fam- 
ily and  to  contribute  to  higher  standards 
for  himself  and  all  men. 

We  cannot  rely  on  law  alone  in  this  mat- 
ter because  much  depends  upon  Its  admin- 
istration and  upon  each  Individual's  sense 
of  fairplay.  North  Carolina  and  its  people 
have  come  to  the  point  of  recognizing  the 
urgent  need  lor  opening  new  economic  op- 
portunities for  Negro  citizens.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  in  doing  so  we  shall  be  adding 
new  economic  growth  for  everybody. 

I  congratulate  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  I  venture  a  prediction  to- 
day that  he  is  pointing  the  way  to  the 
inevitability  of  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  colored  people  of 
our  country,  not  only  in  the  economic 
field,  but  also  in  education  and  in  all  the 
fields  of  American  life,  leading  finally  to 
true  first-class  citizenship  for  the  colored 
people  of  our  country. 

Another  event  has  occurred  \n  the 
South  which  I  think  is  not  only  symbolic, 
but  prophetic.  I  congratulate  the  great 
State  of  South  Carolina,  because  we  are 
witnessing  in  this  hour  the  admission  to 
Clemson  College  of  a  Negro  student.  All 
the  reports  indicate  that  he  is  being  ad- 
mitted without  the  great  strife,  struggle 
and  conflict  that  characterized  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Meredith  m  Mississippi. 
That  is  progress.  It  is  prophetic  prog- 
ress. I  should  like  to  hear  what  will  be 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  10  years 
from  today  on  the  great  problem  of  civil 
rights  and  the  race  problem  m  the 
United  States,  because  m  my  judgment 
there  will  be  a  great  progress,  led  by  the 
South,  in  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  colored  man,  both  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  across  our 
Republic. 

The  third  event  I  wish  to  mention  is 
the  report  that  James  Meredith  is  re- 
turning to  Mississippi  for  another  se- 
mester. As  time  passes,  and  people 
understand  the  real  essence  of  the  con- 
stitutional program  that  is  being  inau- 
gurated in  the  South,  there  will  be 
granted  to  the  colored  p>eople  of  our 
country  the  freedom  and  the  first-class 
citizenship  which  are  long  overdue. 

But  again  let  me  point  out  that  it  is 
not  only  in  the  South  where  there  is  a 
need  for  elimination  of  discrimmation 
against  the  colored  man;  there  are  many 
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places  in  the  North  where  discrimina- 
tion also  exists. 

As  we  come  to  vote  today  on  the  issue 
that  is  before  the  Senate.  I  would  that 
we  might  reflect  upon  and  keep  pace 
with  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  new  generation  of  farsee- 
ing  leaders  In  the  South  who  recognize 
that  our  RepubUc  ought  to  stand  for 
first-class  citizenship  for  all  its  citizens 
irrespective  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

The  Nation  is  far  ahead  of  the  Senate 
in  this  matter.  Even  the  Deep  South  is 
making  more  progress  than  the  Senate 
has  been  able  to  make  in  bringing  first- 
class  citizenship  to  colored  Americans. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  for  the  Senate 
to  catch  up  with  America. 


January  SI 
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AMENDMEl^  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  question  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Vice  President,  with  respect  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  Does  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  have  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  terminate  debate  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session  and  proceed  to 
an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule  change  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Senate  rules? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
3  p.m.  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  laying  on  the  table  the  pending 
motion  which  is,  in  effect,  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body.  That  vote  will  temporarily 
end  this  unnecessary  discussion,  but  it 
will  not  end  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised. 

In  my  earlier  discussion,  I  referred  to 
the  1936  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  United  States  against  Butler,  which 
declared  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  to  be  unconstitutional.  I 
said  that  the  Butler  case  was  the  last 
decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  which 
was  free  from  political  pressure.  1  went 
on  to  call  attention  to  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Helvering  against  Davis  in  the 
next  year,  which,  for  the  first  time,  held 
that,  in  spite  of  the  10th  amendment, 
the  general  welfare  clause  gave  our  Na- 
tion unlimited  spending  powers. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  taxing  powers,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  Pollock  case  of  1895,  as  a  result  of 
which  we  amended  the  Constitution,  as 
we  had  the  right  to  do.  and  gave  the 
Congress  unlimited  taxing  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pollock  v.  Fasmers  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 157  U.S.  429.  158  U.S.  601  (Rehear- 
ing) 

In  the  Pollock  case  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
termined that  taxes  on  rent  or  Income  from 
real  estate  or  personal  property  are  direct 
taxes.  Such  taxes  are  unconstitutional  xm- 
less  levied  In  accordance  with  article  I,  sec- 
tion 9.  clause  4.  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  "no  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax 


shall  be  laid,  imless  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  inniimeratlon  herein  before  di- 
rected to  be  taken." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Puller  declared  at  page 
637  of  the  rehearing  that; 

•'We  adhere  to  the  opinion  already  an- 
nounced, that,  taxes  on  real  estate  being  In- 
disputably direct  taxes,  taxes  on  the  rents 
or  Income  of  real  estate  are  equally  direct 
taxes  (and  further  I  — 

"That  taxes  on  personal  property,  or  on 
the  Income  of  personal  property,  are  lllce- 
wlse  direct  taxes." 

In  declaring  unconstitutional  the  sections 
of  the  act  of  1894  levying  taxes  on  the  in- 
come from  real  estate  and  personal  property, 
the  Court  chose  to  Invalidate  the  entire  act 
on  the  ground  that  It  constituted  a  single 
scheme  of  taxation.  The  Court  left  the  clear 
implication,  however,  that  those  provisions  of 
the  act  levying  vmapportioned  direct  taxes 
on  the  income  from  "profesBions,  trades,  em- 
ployments, or  vocations"  would  have  been 
held  constitutional  if  they  had  been  enacted 
by  Congress  separate  from  the  provisions 
relating  to  Income  from  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property. 

The  Court  stated  at  page  635:  "We  have 
considered  the  act  only  In  respect  of  the 
tax  on  Income  derived  from  real  estate,  and 
from  invested  personal  property,  and  have 
not  conunented  on  so  much  of  it  as  bears  on 
gains  or  pronts  from  business,  privileges,  or 
employments,  In  view  of  the  Instances  in 
which  taxation  on  business,  privileges,  or 
employments  has  assumed  the  guise  of  an 
excise  tax  and  been  sustained  as  such  " 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Puller  continues  at  page 
636:  "It  is  evident  that  the  income  from 
realty  formed  a  vital  part  of  the  scheme  for 
taxation  embodied  therein.  If  that  be 
stricken  out,  and  also  the  Income  from  all 
invested  personal  property,  bonds,  stocks. 
Investments  of  all  kinds,  It  is  obvious  that 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  anticipated 
revenue  would  be  eliminated,  and  this  would 
leave  the  burden  of  the  tax  to  be  borne  by 
professions,  trades,  employments,  or  voca- 
tions; and  in  that  way  what  was  intended 
as  a  tax  on  capital  would  remain  In  sub- 
stance a  tax  on  occupation  and  labor.  We 
cannot  believe  that  such  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  an  act  laying  by  apportionment  a  di- 
rect tax  on  all  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  or  the  Income  thereof,  might  not 
also  lay  excise  taxes  on  business,  privileges, 
employments,  and  vocations.  But  this  Is 
not  such  an  act;  and  the  scheme  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole." 

HISTORY    AND    PTJRPOSE    OF     THE      1 6TH 
AMENDMENT 

The  16th  amendment  was  ratified  on 
February  3,  1913.  It  provides:  "the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
on  Incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  the  several 
States,  and  without  regard  to  anv  census 
or  Innumeration." 

"Corwln  on  tlie  Constitution"  discus.ses 
the  history  and  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment as  follows:  "The  ratification  of  this 
amendment  was  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  decision  In  1895  whereby  the  attempt 
of  Congress  the  prevlotis  year  to  tax  In- 
comes uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States  was  held  by  a  divided  court  to  be  un- 
constitutional. A  tax  on  incomes  derived 
from  property,  the  Court  declared,  was  a 
'direct  tax'  which  Congress  under  the  terms 
of  article  I,  section  2,  clause  3.  and  section  9. 
clause  4,  could  Impose  only  by  the  rule  of 
apportionment  according  to  population;  al- 
though scarcely  15  years  prior  the  Justices 
had  imanlmously  sustained  the  collection  of 
a  similar  tax  during  the  Civil  War,  the  only 
other  occasion  preceding  amendment  16  in 
which  Congress  had  ventured  to  utilize  this 
method  of  raising  revenue." 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Supreme 
Court  bestowed  upon  the  Congress  un- 
limited spending  powers.  I  claim  that 
action  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  the 
general  welfare  clause.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  disagreed. 
During  my  speech  he  first  said: 

Do  you  not  know  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
approved  a  motion  that  would  arbitrarily 
end  debate? 

I  said : 

No;  I  do  not. 

I  later  learned  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  got  that  infonnation  from  Mr. 
Irving  Brant,  who  also  furnished  him 
information  concerning  Madison's  posi- 
tion on  the  general  welfare  clause.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  has 
just  inserted  in  the  Record  a  scholarly 
statement  showing  how  wrong  both 
Brant  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  were  that  there  was  ever 
used  in  the  Senate  a  motion,  as  we  know 
it  today,  of  the  previous  question  that 
would  arbitrarily  cut  off  debate. 

Then  when  I  argued  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  misinteiiareted  the  welfare 
clause,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  words  to  the  effect  that,  as 
construed  by  the  Court  in  HelveriuR 
against  Davis : 

Do  you  not  know  that  James  Madison 
advocated  the  welfare  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  then  did  a  nip- 
flop? 

I  said: 

No.  I  do  not  know  it.  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  Is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  proof 
that  the  charge  was  not  true,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  got  his  infor- 
mation concerning  the  alleged  flip-flop 
from  the  same  New  Deal  writer,  Irving 
Brant,  who  gave  him  the  misinforma- 
tion about  the  previous  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Brant  on  the  welfare 
clause. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  general  welfare  clause  involved  no 
contention  between  large  and  small  States, 
and,  when  cut  down  to  money  matters,  prob- 
ably stirred  no  opposition. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  with  reference  to  the 
general  welfare  clause  that  the  record  of  what 
was  before  the  committee  becomes  impor- 
tant. After  his  shift  to  strict  construction, 
Madison  challenged  Hamilton's  contention 
(afterward  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court) 
that  the  power  to  spend  for  the  general 
welfare  covered  everything  that  was  for  the 
general  welfare.  The  phrase,  he  said,  was 
copied  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
where  it  was  always  understood  as  nothing 
more  than  a  general  caption  to  the  specified 
powers.  Many  years  later,  combating  a  con- 
tention that  the  clause  carried  an  indefinite 
power  of  legislation,  he  undertook  to  trace 
the  use  of  the  words  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Writing  In  1830  to  Andrew 
Stevenson,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  said  they  first  appeared  In  the 
Virginia  resolve  (written  by  himself)  calling 
for  a  revision  of  government  adequate  to  the 
objects  of  "common  defense,  security  of 
liberty,  and  general  welfare."  They  reap- 
peared on  August  21   In  a  committee  report 


for  payment  of  debts  Incurred  "for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare."  Foxir 
days  later  they  cropped  up  In  a  defeated 
motion  for  payment  of  debts  and  "defraying 
the  expenses  that  shall  be  Incurred  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare." 

After  this,  said  Madison,  came  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Parts,  giv- 
ing Congress  power  to  lay  taxes,  "to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare."  His  conclusion  was 
that  these  latter  words  never  would  have 
gone  into  the  Constitution,  except  for  their 
connection  with  the  debt-paying  clause  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Inattention 
to  phraseology  probably  accounted  for  the 
failure  to  make  it  plain  that  spending  for  the 
general  welfare  was  limited  by  the  other 
enumerated  powers. 

This  ctironlcle  omits  the  whole  chain  of 
general  welfare  legislative  clauses  In  the  1787 
Convention.  It  oaUta  the  dynamic  part  of 
his  own  proposal  that,  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment adequate  to  "common  defense,  security 
of  liberty  and  general  welfare."  Congress  have 
power  "to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the 
separate  States  are  Incompetent."  It  omits 
the  Sherman  proposal  of  power  to  make 
laws  "in  all  cases  which  may  concern  the 
common  Interests  of  the  Union."  It  omits 
the  Bedford  request  for  power  "to  legislate 
In  all  cases  for  the  general  Interests  of  the 
Union."  It  omits  the  Committee  of  Detail's 
revolutionary  reversal  of  August  22.  when  It 
proposed  a  power  to  provide  "for  the  well 
managing  and  securing  the  common  property 
and  general  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States."  Finally,  it  omits  the  fact 
that  this  last  proposal,  formally  recommend- 
ed for  Inclusion  in  the  Constitution,  was  the 
one  and  only  clause  relating  to  the  general 
welfare  that  was  referred  to  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  final  clause, 

Madison's  1830  account  totally  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  principal  decision  to  be  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Parts  was 
whether  to  complete  the  powers  of  Congress 
by  means  of  an  enumeration,  or  by  means  of 
the  sweeping  general  welfare  clause  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Detail.  The  decision 
was  for  an  enumeration.  But  the  fact  that 
this  choice  had  to  be  made  renders  It  utterly 
impossible  to  dismiss  the  narrower  clause  as 
the  accidental  product  of  language  drawn 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation  without 
thought  of  its  meaning.  Piu-thennore,  a 
convention  which  hovered  so  close  to  a  gen- 
eral power  to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  set  sharp 
llmit«,  or  to  think  of  aliarp  limit*,  on  the 
less  inclusive  power  to  8i>end  for  this  purpose. 
During  all  but  2  weeks  (August  6  to  22)  of 
Its  more  than  3  months'  session,  an  unre- 
stricted power  to  spend  for  the  general  wel- 
fare was  Included  in  the  vastly  broader  legis- 
lative proposal!  lying  before  the  Convention, 
two  of  them  approved  by  it.  The  final  spend- 
ing power  was  submitted  to  the  Convention 
In  the  very  act  of  dropping  the  broader 
power. 

MadUon  did  not  go  into  the  subject  until 
Ills  original  nationalism  had  been  swept  out 
of  existence  by  concern  over  misuse  of  Federal 
power.  Having  sincerity  of  purpose,  he  felt 
no  insincerity  of  position.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  his  Inaccurate  account  of  the 
general  welfare  clause  lived  on,  furnishing 
fallacious  argiunents  against  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  it — an  interpreta- 
tion required  by  the  necessiUes  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  squarely  In  Une  with  the  history  of 
a  provision  whose  true  paternity  runs  hack 
to  Madison  himself. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  statement: 
For  more  than  100  years — 

Speaking  of  James  Madison — 
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his  inaccurate  account  of  the  general  wel- 
fare clause  lived  on,  furnishing  fallacious 
arguments  against  the  Supreme  Court's  In- 
terpretation of  It — an  Interpretation  re- 
quired by  the  necessities  of  the  Nation. 

When  I  read  that  statement  about  the 
"necessities  of  the  Nation"  to  have  un- 
Umited  spending  powers,  I  knew  it  was 
the  earmark  of  a  New  E>ealer.  I  did  not 
know  who  Brant  was,  so  I  went  back  to 
find  out  about  his  background.  I  learned 
that  he  was  a  great  friend  and  ardent 
supporter  of  Mr.  Roosevelt — Franklin 
D.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Harold 
Ickes.  who  gave  him  a  P"WA  job.  He  was 
a  New  Deal  writer  for  a  newspaper  in 
St.  Louis  which  went  out  of  business. 
He  was  a  New  Deal  writer  for  the  Chica- 
go Sun,  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
Marshall  Fields,  was  as  far  to  the  left 
as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  under  Colonel 
McCormick.  was  to  the  right.  Ickes  gave 
him  a  new  job  with  the  PWA. 

I  admit  he  had  a  B_A.  degree,  from 
a  midwestem  university,  but  I  know  of 
no  claim  to  scholarship,  until  it  was 
made  in  his  behalf  because  of  his  5-vol- 
ume  work  on  James  Madison,  which  he 
hopes  will  become  a  standard  reference 
book  in  all  libraries — colleges  and  pub- 
he   Ubraries   of   the   country. 

He  claims  Madison  deliberately  mis- 
represented his  position  on  the  welfare 
clause.  So  I  say  about  Brant  as  a 
historian,  I  regard  him  in  the  same  light 
as  a  man  from  Mississippi  who  told  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 
he  intended  to  write  a  fair  and  impartial 
history  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
from  the  southern  viewpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  what 
Madison  said  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  41. 
Brant  knew  about  Federalist  Paper  No. 
41  and  deliberately  ignored  it.  He 
charged  that  Madison,  years  afterward, 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  changed  his 
position.  That  charge  was  untrue. 
Madison  stated  his  position  in  1788  in 
FederaUst  Paper  No.  41,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Madison  In  the  41st  issue  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  said : 

"But  what  would  have  been  thought  of 
that  assembly  (Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion] M,  attfkchlng  themselves  to  those  gen- 
eral expressions  and  disregarding  the  speci- 
fications which  ascertain  and  limit  their 
Import,  they  had  exercised  an  unlimited 
power  of  providing  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare?  I  appeal  to  the  ob- 
jectors themselves,  whether  they  would  in 
that  case  have  employed  the  same  reasoning 
In  justification  of  Congress  as  they  now  make 
use  of  against  the  Convention.  How  diffi- 
cult it  Is  for  error  to  escape  Its  own  con- 
demnation." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  Ed- 
ward McNall  Bums,  in  a  small  but 
scholarly  book  entitled  "James  Madison: 
Philosopher  of  the  Constitution,"  quoted 
Madison  as  saying  that  not  a  single  ref- 
erence was  ever  made  in  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  1787  to  the  general  welfare 
clause  as  a  grant  of  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt relating  to  "Madison's  Conception 
of  the  Foimdation  of  the  Constitution- 


may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Madison's  conception  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Constitution  virtually  necessitated  a 
theory  of  strict  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment. He  believed  that  in  adopting  the 
constitutional  compact  the  people  in  the 
States  divided  the  sovereignty  that  they 
possessed.  Since  sovereignty  in  Its  entirety 
has  no  precise  limits,  this  division  could  have 
been  made  in  only  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  people  in  the  States  mtist  have  allotted 
to  themselves  a  few  specific  powers,  leaving 
the  undefined  remainder  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment; or  else  they  must  have  made  the 
General  Government  a  government  of  enu- 
merated powers  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
sovereignty  reserved  to  the  States.  That 
the  division  was  not  made  in  the  former 
mode,  he  maintained,  is  pfjfectly  obvious 
from  the  Constitution  itself,  for  the  powers 
granted  to  Congress  are  specifically  enu- 
merated. It  foUows  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment can  exercise  only  those  powers  that 
are  actually  granted  to  it.  and  such  others 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  them 
into  execuUon.  This  was  the  theory  which 
Madison  adhered  to  tlu-oughout  his  Ufe  as 
we  shall  see  from  a  discussion  of  his  doc- 
trines of  Inherent  powers,  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause,  the  general  welfare  clause, 
and  the  power  to  enact  protective  tariffs. 
Although  he  allowed  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment several  prerogatives  which  other  strict 
construcUonlsts  like  John  Taylor  would 
never  have  tolerated,  he  always  Insisted  that 
he  was  not  doing  violence  to  his  theory,  that 
these  powers  were  really  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress either  directly  or  by  necessary  Implica- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Madison  would  not  even  admit  that  the 
necessary  and  proper  clause  could  be  made 
to  jusUfy  Federal  expenditures  for  internal 
improvements — unless  we  can  find  an  excep- 
tion in  certain  of  his  statements  in  the 
Federalist.  In  No.  42  of  that  aerlee  he  wrote: 
"The  power  of  establishing  post  roads  must 
in  every  view  t>e  a  harmless  power,  and  may 
perhaps  by  Judicious  management  become 
productive  of  great  pubUc  convenlency. 
Nothing  which  tends  to  facUltats  the  Inter- 
course between  the  States  can  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  pubUc  care."  But  If  he  in- 
tended to  imply  by  these  assertions  anything 
mwe  than  a  Federal  power  to  provide  for 
the  transmission  of  the  malls,  he  changed 
his  mind  later  on;  for  as  President  he  denied 
that  Congress  had  any  authority  to  appro- 
priate money  for  roads  and  '^"w^t  save  those 
having  a  bona  fide  postal  or  mlUtary  object. 
Ardently  as  he  desired  a  national  network 
of  communications,  he  insisted  that  only  a 
constitutional  amendment,  or  some  adequate 
substitute  therefor,  could  give  Congress  the 
power  to  provide  for  them.  It  Is  rather  dif- 
ficult, though,  to  see  why  he  could  not  have 
found  about  as  much  constitutional  warrant 
for  internal  Improvements  as  for  the  seieure 
of  west  Florida,  which  appeared  not  to 
trouble  his  (>olltlcal  conscience  in  the  slight- 
est. 

If  Madison  refused  to  countenance  a  loose 
construction  of  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause,  even  less  did  he  approve  of  a  Uberal 
interpretation  of  the  general  welfare  clause. 
The  insertion  of  the  words  "common  defense 
and  general  welfare"  in  article  I.  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  provide  that 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States'*  was  the  result,  be  maintained,  of  a 
kind  of  freak  of  history.  The  taxing  power 
clatise  as  it  originally  stood  expressed  simply 
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a  power  "to  lay  taxes,  duties,  Imposts,  and 
exclaes"  without  Indicating  any  objects,  and 
of  course  Intended  that  the  revenues  derived 
should  be  applicable  to  the  other  specified 
powers  of  Congress. 

A  solicitude  to  prevent  any  possible  danger 
to  the  validity  of  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  Confederation  led  the  Convention  to 
add  the  phrase,  "to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
United  States."  Then,  inasmuch,  as  this 
might  be  taken  to  limit  the  taxing  power 
to  a  single  object,  a  familiar  phrase  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  "to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  the  general  wel- 
fare," was  annexed,  but  without  any  purpose 
of  giving  additional  power  to  Congress.  In 
the  new  instrument  as  in  the  old  this  phrase 
was  Intended  merely  as  a  general  and  intro- 
ductory statement  to  be  qualified  by  the 
specific  grants  of  power  contained  elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Madison,  not  a 
single  reference  was  ever  made  in  the  Con- 
vention to  the  general  welfare  clause  as  a 
grant  of  power,  unless  a  proposal  offered  on 
the  25th  of  August  should  be  considered 
as  such.  An  amendment  was  introduced 
on  that  day  to  give  Congress  power  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  the  public  debts,  "and 
for  defraying  the  expenses  that  shall  be 
incurred  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare."  The  amendment  was  rejected, 
only  one  State  voting  for  it.  It  is  Impossible 
to  believe,  Madison  Insisted,  that  the  Jealous 
defenders  of  States  rights  In  the  Convention 
and  the  advocates  of  a  strict  limitation  of 
Federal  powers  should  have  silently  permit- 
ted the  introduction  of  a  phrase  nullifying 
the  very  restrictions  they  demanded.  The 
only  explanation  that  is  In  any  degree  plaus- 
ible, he  maintained.  Is  that  the  words  "com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare"  were  taken 
for  granted  as  harmless  since  they  were  being 
i-'-cd  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

Madison  pointed  out  also  that  when  the 
Constitution  was  submitted  for  ratification. 
a  majority  of  the  States  proposed  amend- 
ments to  safeguard  their  own  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  their  people.  Thirty -three  were 
demanded  by  New  York,  twenty-six  by  North 
Carolina,  twenty  by  Virginia,  and  smaller 
numbers  by  the  other — all  of  them  designed 
to  circuniscrlbe  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  restrictions,  explanations, 
and  prohibitions.  Yet  not  a  single  one  of 
these  amendments  referred  to  the  words 
"general  welfare,"  which,  if  understood  to 
convey  a  substantive  power,  would  have  been 
more  dangerous  than  all  of  the  other  powers 
objected  to  combined.  That  the  terms  with 
any  such  meaning  attached  to  them  could 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  State  conven- 
tions, characterized  as  they  were  by  strong 
suspicions  against  the  whole  project  of  a 
national  government,  was  more  than  Madi- 
son could  believe,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
anyone  else  could  believe  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts  of  history  Madison 
argued  that  only  one  conclusion  was  pos- 
sible, namely,  that  the  general  welfare  clause 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  grant  of  power. 
Its  meaning,  he  insisted,  must  be  sought  in 
the  succeeding  eniuneration  of  powers,  or 
else  the  General  Government  of  this  country- 
is  a  government  without  any  limits  whatever. 
If  Congress  as  the  supreme  and  sole  Judge  of 
that  subject  can  apply  money  to  the  general 
welfare,  then  It  may  assume  control  over 
religion  or  education  or  any  other  object 
of  State  legislation  down  to  the  most  trivial 
police  measure.  The  only  correct  Interpre- 
tation la  to  permit  taxation  for  some  particu- 
lar purpose  embraced  within  one  of  the 
enumerated  powers  and  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare. 

If  a  proposal  for  collecting  and  expend- 
ing Federal  revenues  meets  these  qualifica- 
tions, It  Is  constitutional;  otherwise  It  Is 
not.  Acceptance  of  the  opposite  interpreta- 
tion would  destroy  the  Import  and  effect  of 
the  enumeration  of  powers.  For,  he  de- 
clared, It  must  be  patent  to  anyone  who 


chooses  to  think  on  the  subject  that  there 
Is  not  a  single  power  which  may  not  be 
considered  as  related  to  the  common  defense 
or  the  general  welfare;  nor  a  power  of  any 
consequence  which  does  not  involve,  or  make 
possible,  an  expenditure  of  money.  A  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  which  enjoyed  the  right 
to  exercise  power  In  either  one  or  t)oth  of 
these  premises  would  not  be  the  limited 
government  contemplated  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution,  but  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment of  absolute  power. 

When  he  came  to  the  subject  of  protec- 
tive tariffs  Madison  seemed  to  waver  a  bit  as 
a  strict  constructionist.  To  be  sure  he  al- 
ways maintained  tlint  tl-.e  tariff  power  was  a 
necessary  derivative  of  tiie  authority  to  regu- 
late foreign  commerce,  but  he  came  peri- 
lously close  at  timea  to  asserting  an  inherent 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster 
and  protect  the  economic  interests  of  the 
country.  For  example,  he  argued  that  the 
right  to  protect  its  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  Interests  against 
discriminating  policies  of  other  countries 
belongs  to  every  nation.  Previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  this  right 
existed  In  the  governments  of  the  Individual 
States.  The  want  of  such  an  authority  In 
the  Central  Governmenr  was  deeply  felt  and 
deplored,  and  to  supply  that  want  was  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  establishment 
of  the  new  system. 

If  the  pow^er  was  not  transferred,  then  it 
no  longer  exists  anywhere;  for  obviously  it 
could  not  now  be  exercised  by  the  States.  He 
contended  that  sovereign  powers  In  the 
United  States,  although  divided  between  the 
States  in  their  united  capacity  and  In  their 
individual  capacities,  must  nevertheless  be 
equal  to  all  the  objects  of  government,  ex- 
Cfpt  tliOEP  prohibited  fjt  special  reason.s. 
such  as  duties  on  exports,  and  those  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  republicanism. 
Why  this  doctrine  could  not  also  have  been 
applied  to  other  powers,  for  example  the 
power  to  construct  Internal  Improvements 
beyond  the  capacity  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  is  certainly  not  readily  apparent. 

On  various  occasions  Madison  submitted 
other  arguments  to  justify  the  constitu- 
tionality of  protective  duties.  He  main- 
tained that  power  over  foreign  commerce 
had  been  generally  understood  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  to  embrace  a 
protective  authority,  that  It  had  been  so  ap- 
plied for  many  years  by  Great  Britain, 
"whose  commercial  vocabulary  is  the  parent 
of  ours."  He  alleged  that  as  a  result  of  this 
understanding  of  the  subject,  the  States, 
many  of  which  had  already  provided  en- 
couragement for  m.inufactures.  clearly  in- 
tended that  Congress  should  have  authority 
to  impose  protective  tariffs  when  they  relin- 
quished control  over  foreign  commerce.  He 
cited  the  fact  that  in  the  First  Congress 
not  a  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  protectionism  although  a  num- 
ber of  protective  measures  were  actually  in- 
troduced: several  by  Members  from  Virginia 
in  favor  of  coal.  hemp,  and  beef,  and  one  by 
a  Member  from  South  Carolina  in  favor  of 
hemp.  None  of  them  had  revenue  for  its 
primary  object,  and  one  of  them  would  have 
excluded  revenue  altogether  since  It  pro- 
hibited Imports  of  the  commodity  named. 
Besides,  the  preamble  to  the  tariff  bill  as  a 
whole  contained  the  express  avowal  that 
protection  was  an  object.  If  any  doubt  on 
the  point  of  constitutionality  had  existed, 
these  declarations  could  not  have  failed  to 
evoke  it,  Madison  argued.  He  seemed  to  at- 
tach considerable  importance  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  constitutionality  of  protection- 
ism "had  been  agreed  to.  or  at  least  ac- 
quiesced in,"  by  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  States,  and  by  the  people  at 
large,  "with  a  few  exceptions."  for  a  period 
of  40  years. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  this  Na- 


tion Is  Dr.  William  T.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  senior  editor  of 
the  papers  of  James  Madison — a  joint 
undertaking  between  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  asked  my  friend,  Mr.  Clinton  M. 
Hester,  who  has  a  lovely  home  at  Bath 
Alum,  Va..  to  write  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  about  Madison's  iX)sition  on 
the  general  welfare  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
viewpoint  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who  has 
been  assembling  the  Madison  Papers, 
who  is  an  eminent  scholar,  who  chal- 
lenges the  statement  made  by  the  New 
Dealer  Brant  that  while  Madison's  in- 
tentions were  good,  he  had  been  incon- 
sistent and  subsequently  had  misrepre- 
sented the  facts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Papers  of  James  Madison, 

Chicago,  III.,  January  29,  1963. 
Mr.  Clinton  M.  Hester. 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hester:  As  so  often  In  the  past.  I 
again  wish  to  acknowledge  your  kindness  in 
sending  me  copies  of  yo\u:  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Dodds  and  others,  so  that  I  may 
keep  up  to  date  with  your  skillful  efforts  on 
behalf  of  James  Madison.  Of  course  I  great- 
ly hope  that  House  Joint  Resolution  69  will 
be  accepted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Madison's  attitude  on  the  welfare  clause" 
has  been  a  controversial  issue  among  states- 
men and  scholars  almost  from  the  time  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Therefore, 
my  view,  summarized  below.  Is  by  no  means 
beyond  challenge,  especially  since  I  differ 
somewhat  with  Irving  Brant,  who  has  worked 
much  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  in  the 
manuscript  sources  of  1787-89  (we  In  this 
office  are  still  back  in  1781-82  and  will  send 
our  volume  III  to  press  this  week).  Senator 
Douglas  apparently  subscribes  to  Brant's 
"James  Madison:  Father  of  the  Constitution, 
1787-1800."  pages  137-139.  But  or  the  other 
hand.  I  am  unable  to  agree  unqualifiedly 
with  Senator  Robertson.  Probably,  after 
over  40  years  as  an  academic,  I  have  become 
firmly  and  permanently  anchored  within  the 
gray  area  of  opinion  about  any  controversial 
issue. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  Madison's 
position  on  the  general  welfare  problem  can- 
not be  stated  accurately  in  a  brief  sentence 
or  two.  As  early  as  March  12.  1781.  upon 
recommending  an  amendment  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  which  would  have  em- 
powered Congress  to  use  "the  force  of  the 
United  States  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land  to 
compel"  a  State  or  States  "to  fulfill  their 
Federal  engagements."  he  commented  that 
although  Congress  has  a  general  and  Implied 
power  to  do  this  without  any  amendment.  It 
would  be  well  to  add  one  because  It  would 
be  "most  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  a  free 
constitution  that  on  the  one  hand  all  exer- 
cise of  power  should  be  explicitly  and  pre- 
cisely warranted,  and  on  the  other  that  the 
penal  consequences  of  a  violation  of  duty 
should  be  clearly  promulg[at]ed  and  under- 
stood." Besides  being  Madison's  first  use— 
at  least  in  his  extant  papers — of  the  term 
"implied  power,"  he  here  sets  forth  a  gen- 
eral position  or  slant  of  mind  to  which.  I 
believe,  he  adhered  thereafter,  and  which 
conditioned  his  more  explicit  stand  on  the 
general  welfare  clause. 

This  clause  appears  twice  In  the  Articles  of 
Confederation — first.  In  article  III,  which 
defines  the  broad  pvuposes  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  (and  which  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States^ .  and.  second.  In  article 
Vin.  where  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare Is  used  to  define  or  limit  the  purposes 
for  which  Congress  might  spend  money. 

The  Vlrg^la  plan,  written  by  Madison  and 
Introduced  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  by  Edmund  Randolph  on  May  29. 
consists  of  15  paragraphs.  The  first  of  these 
declares  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
should  be  corrected  and  enlarged  so  as  to 
achieve  its  purpose,  viz.  "common  defence, 
security  of  liljerty.  and  general  welfare."  The 
sixth  paragraph  states  that  "the  National 
Legislature  ought  to  be  empowered  to  enjoy 
the  legislative  rights  vested  In  Congress  by 
th»  Confederation  and  moreover  to  legislate 
In  all  cases  to  which  the  separate  Slates  are 
incompetent,  or  In  which  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States  may  be  inteiTupted  by  the 
exercise  of  individual  legislation;  to  negative 
all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States  con- 
travening in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Leg- 
islature the  articles  of  Union;  and  to  call 
forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any 
member  of  the  Union  falling  to  fuUill  its  duty 
under  the  articles  thereof." 

Six  weeks  earlier  (April  16,  1787)  Madison 
had  written  to  VPashington.  "I  would  pro- 
pose next  that  In  addition  to  the  present 
Federal  powers,  the  National  Government 
should  be  armed  with  F>ositlve  and  complete 
authority  In  all  cases  which  require  uniform- 
ity; such  as  the  regulation  of  trade,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  taxing  both  exports  and  im- 
ports, the  fixing  the  terms  and  forms  of 
naturalization,  etc.,  etc."  Judging  from  the 
record  which  he  kept  of  the  debates  In  the 
Convention,  he  sometimes  appears  in  the 
heat  of  the  discussions  to  advance  to  a  more 
nationalistic  position,  but,  in  the  main.  I 
believe  that  he  stood  firmly  on  the  position 
taken  In  his  letter  to  Washington  and  In  the 
Virginia  plan.  (See  Madison's  notes  for  May 
31.  June  13.  August  22  and  23,  and  September 
14.  1787.)  Above  all.  see  the  last  four  para- 
graphs of  his  Federalist  Paper  No.  41.  Here. 
in  my  opinion,  even  though  he  obviously  was 
seeking  to  allay  fear  that  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution would  result  In  too  strong  a  Cen- 
tral Government,  he  was  presenting  his 
sincere  Interpretation  of  what  the  general 
welfare  clause  In  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion had  meant,  what  It  meant  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  which  he  was  the  principal 
architect,  and,  as  would  become  clear,  what 
he  would  continue  to  hold  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  (See,  for  example,  his  long  letter 
of  November  27,  1830,  on  the  subject  to 
Andrew  Stevenson.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  G.  Hunt,  editorial.  "Writ- 
ings of  Madison.   IX,"  pp.  411-424.) 

In  summary.  Madison's  view  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  clause  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  the  use  of  that  clause  In  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  apart  from  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  "Implied 
powers."  or  apart  from  the  specific  grants 
of  power  to  Congress  in  article  I.  section  8 
of  the  Constitution — especially  the  first 
paragraph  of  that  article,  which  confers  the 
power  to  tax  and  mentions  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  common  defense  as  the  Justi- 
fication for,  or  end  to  be  sought  by. 
Federal  taxes.  The  general  welfare  was  what- 
ever welfares  of  the  States  vmited  could  not 
be  attained  except  by  the  legislation  of  a 
central  Congress.  Particular  matters  of  this 
sort  were  listed  in  all  except  the  last  para- 
graph of  article  I.  section  8.  James  Madison 
interpreted  the  ambiguous  word  "proper" 
in  the  final  paragraph  as.  not  contrary  to  the 
well-known  common  law  safeguards  of  In- 
dividual liberties  (BUI  of  Rights),  mainly 
inherited  from  Britain,  while  Hamilton  chose 
to  interpret  "proper"  as  meaning  merely  the 
equally  Indefinite  "appropriate."  and  of 
coMTwe  eventually  had  his  way.  Madison  and 
Jefferson  nattirally  had  to  believe  In  Implied 
power  but  would  confine  Its  range  to  those 
means  which  were  absolutely  necessary, 
rather  than  merely  appropriate  to  carry  into 
effect  the  specific  grants  of  power  in  article  I. 


section  8.  The  parting  of  the  ways  on  this 
subject  between  Madison  and  HamUton 
came,  as  Is  well  known,  on  the  issue  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  the  United  States — 
an  institution  deemed  by  Madison  to  be 
neither  essential  to  the  general  welfare  nor 
necessary  as  a  means  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
pay  the  debt.s.  and  borrow  money.  As  the 
years  passed.  Madison  saw.  or  thought  he 
saw,  more  and  more  instances  of  stretching 
the  general  welfare  clause  and  implied  pow- 
ers beyond  all  reason — ;is  illustrated  by  his 
ab:y  argued  attacks  on  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion Acts  and  his  Presidential  veto  on  March 
3.  1817,  of  an  internal  improvement  bill  In 
his  view,  these  encroachments  had  begun 
when  a  majority  In  Congress  mistakenly  In- 
terpreted the  general  welfare  clause  to  be  a 
substantive  grant  of  indefinite  power  rather 
than  merely  a  restraint  on  the  lajrtng  power 
or  a  caption  to  describe  and  justify  the 
specific  grants  of  power  in  the  later  pnra- 
graphs  of  article  1.  section  8 — powers  which 
obviously,  for  the  good  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  hr.d  to  l3e  lodged  in  a  cen- 
tral legislative  body 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

William   T    Hutchinson. 

Senior  Editor. 

Mr.  ROBERToON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccord  Dr.  Hutchinson's  biog- 
raphy, as  published  in  Who's  Who  in 
America,  as  an  evidence  of  his  .-scholar- 
ship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hutchinson.  William  Thomas,  university 
professor;  born.  Freehold  N  J  .  March  9  1895; 
son.  Thomas  Combs  and  Anne  ( Thomas  i  H  : 
A.B  ,  Rutgers  University.  1916.  Lltt  D  .  1941: 
A.M..  Columbia  University.  1917;  Ph.  D..  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  1927:  married  Prances 
Runyon.  November  23,  1921;  children:  Anne 
(Mrs.  Ward  M.  Husseyl.  Judith  (Mrs  John 
K  Powell.  Jr  ) .  Instructor  in  history.  Rut- 
gers University,  1921  24:  with  University  of 
Chicago.  1924.  acting  chairman,  department 
of  history.  1942  43,  chairman,  1943-50.  Pres- 
ton and  Sterling  Morton,  professor  American 
history.  1955 ;  secretary,  Charles  R.  Wal- 
green Foundation  1938-45  (publications.  15 
vols.  "Walgreen  Studies  In  Democratic  In- 
stitutions"). Served  as  private,  sergeant, 
second  lieutenant,  and  first  lieutenant  5th 
Regiment.  US  Marine  Corps.  2d  Division. 
A.E.P.,  1917-19  Supercargo,  U.S.  Shipping 
Board.  1919-21.  Awarded  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  two  citations  and  Purple  Heart  Mem- 
ber. War  Department  Committee  on  History 
of  the  War.  1946  56  Member.  American  His- 
torical Association.  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Association  (president.  1958-59.  board, 
editors,  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review. 
1946^9).  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Baptist.  Club; 
Quadrangle.  Author:  "Biographies  of  Cjtus 
H.  McCormlck  and  Frank  O.  Lowden."  Edi- 
tor. Democracy  and  National  Unity.  1941. 
others;  coedltor.  Jame.s  Madlsons  Papers. 
1956 — ,  Home:  5821  Dorchester  Avenue, 
Chicago.  (Source;  Who's  Who  in  America. 
1962-63  ) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Last  but  not  least. 
Mr.  President.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion on  Constitutional  Government.  He 
referred  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hugh  V.  "White. 
Jr..  the  executive  director  of  that  com- 
mission, who,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
best  constitutional  lawyers  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  White  has  written  me  a  14-page 
letter  in  which  he  analyses  all  of  the 
evidence,  pro  and  con.  on  whether 
Brant's  biography  of  Madison  was  cor- 
rect when  the  author  claimed  that  Madi- 


son advocated  the  welfare  clause  as  an 
unlimited  grant  of  power  and  then  did  a 
flip-flop  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  references,  the 
14-page  letter  to  me  of  January  30.  1963, 
written  by  Mr.  Hugh  V.  "White.  Jr^  ex- 
ecutive diiector  of  the  Vlrgliila  Commis- 
.sion  on  Constitutional  Goveniment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  ViaonciA. 
Commission  on  Constitutional 

Government, 
Richmond,   Va..  January  30.  1963. 
Hon    A    Wrt.Lis  Robertson, 
Cha-.rman.    Senate    Committee    on    Banking 
and    Currency.    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  Mr.  Mays  has 
given  me  your  letter  of  January  24.  1963.  and 
he  has  requested  that  I  forward  to  you  any 
information  available  on  Mr.  Madison,  the 
Virginia  plan,  and  the  general  welfare  clause 

The  sections  that  you  quote,  which  were 
referred  to  in  the  debate  of  January  16  by 
Senator  Douglas,  are  extracted  from  the 
Virginia  plan.'  However,  I  think  it  Impor- 
tant to  understand  that  the  Virginia  plan 
was  intended  as  a  general  recommendation 
of  the  objectives  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  new  Constitution;  they  were  not  In- 
tended to  create  the  precise  wording  that 
should  go  Into  that  Constitution.  As  an  Il- 
lustration of  this  line  of  thought.  Resolution 
1  offered  by  Mr.  Randolph  on  May  29.  1787. 
referred  to  the  general  welfare  as  an  objec- 
tive to  be  accomplished  by  the  new  Consti- 
tution. This  did  not  mean  that  the  new 
Constitution  should  create  a  General  Gov- 
ernment that  would  be  empowered  to  act  as 
it  wished  to  improve  the  general  welfare.  It 
simply  meant  that  the  new  Constitution 
should  achieve  that  objective,  and  It  might 
well  do  so  by  reserving  to  the  States  the 
power  to  legislate  in  general  fields,  while  the 
national  legislature  should  be  empowered  to 
legislate  in  certain  specific  fields. 

I  believe  that  Resolution  6,  also  offered  by 
Mr.  Randolph  on  May  29,  1787.  properly 
should  t>e  read  in  the  same  light.  For  ex- 
ample, when  that  resolution  states  that  the 
national  legislature  "ought  to  be  empowered 
•  •  •  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the 
separate  States  are  Incompetent,"  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  National  Legislature  can 
legislate  on  anything  it  wishes  simply  by 
determining  that  the  States  are  incompetent 
in  those  fields.  To  the  contrary.  I  beUeve 
this  provision  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  as  it  evolved,  giving  to  the 
national  legislature  the  power  to  legislate  In 
certain  specified  fields,  e.g..  Interstate  CMn- 
merce.  raising  armies  and  navies,  requiring 
a  common  currency,  etc..  It  being  the  sense 
of  the  Convention  that  the  States  were  in- 
competent to  legislate  In  these  fields. 

In  addition  to  these  principles  of  construc- 
tion that  should  be  applied  to  the  Virginia 
plan.  I  believe  that  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
isted early  in  1787  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  should  be  kept  In  mind. 
When  Mr.  Madtson  and  the  other  delegates 
met  in  Philadelphia,  the  Nation  was  living 
under  a  charter  of  government  that  allowed 
no  Federal  power  over  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  no  money  for  Federal  purposes 
except  by  requisition  upon  the  States,  and 
no  amendoaent  except  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  component  States,  to  name 
a  few  of  the  more  important  weaknesses. 
As  a  result  the  Nation  was  In  some  ttu-moU. 
having  no  money  in  the  treasury,  no  uniform 
set  of  regulations  governing  foreign  trade, 
and    having    witnessed    at    least    one    major 
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rebellion  against  an  eetabUshed  State  gov- 
ernment In  Ma88achu«ett«.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention  should  arrive  at  PUladelphla 
with  a  strong  Impression  that  there  sbould 
be  created  a  more  powerful  Union.  The 
ensuing  debates  no  doubt  gave  time  for  re- 
flection, which  revealed  the  dangers  of  creat- 
ing an  all-powerfxil  central  government. 
This  explains  to  some  extent  why  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  as  offered  emphasized  tbat  the 
central  government  must  have  considerable 
powers,  and  this  explains  why  the  Virginia 
delegates  and  the  delegates  from  other 
States  created  from  the  Virginia  plan  a 
modified  federal  system  of  government  that 
would  provide  proper  safeguards  against  the 
creation  of  too  powerful  a  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

As  for  the  role  of  James  Madison  in  advo- 
cating a  strong  Central  Government,  I  do  not 
think  It  could  be  denied  that  this  was  one 
of  his  great  objectives.  Just  as  it  Is  proper 
today   to   argue    for    a   Central    Government 
strong  In  the  exercise  of  those  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Constitution.    For  exam- 
ple, early  In  the  Convention,  Madison  said 
that  "he  should  shrink  from  nothing  which 
should  be  found  essential  to  such  a  form  of 
government  as  would  provide  for  the  safety, 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  community."  » 
This   statement,    read    In    connection    with 
Madison's    earlier    statement    that    he    had 
grave     doubts     as     to     the     possibility     of 
enumerating   the   powers   of    Congress,   has 
been   Interpreted   by  some   people   to  mean 
that  BCadlson  was  in  favor  of  a  Central  Gov- 
ernment with  broad   general  powers.     This 
Interpretation  I  believe  to  be  Insupportable, 
because  any  Senator  today,  at  Indeed  any- 
one   dedicated    to    the    well-being    of    this 
Nation,   would  no  doubt   support  anything 
essential  to  the  safety,  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  community. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Madison 
drafted  the  Virginia  plan.  However,  the 
plan  was  Introduced  by  Edmund  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  who  presumably  was  familiar 
with  the  plan  and  sympathetic  with  it,  or 
Madison  surely  would  not  have  consented 
to  his  presentation  of  the  plan.  Therefore 
it  Is  Important  to  note  that  early  In  the 
Convention,  when  some  delegates  expressed 
fear  that  they  were  creating  an  all-powerful 
national  government.  Mr.  Randolph  "dis- 
claimed any  Intention  to  give  Indefinite 
powers  to  the  National  Legislature,  declaring 
that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  such  an 
Inroad  on  the  States'  Jurisdictions;  and  that 
he  did  not  think  any  considerations  what- 
ever could  ever  change  his  determination 
His  opinion  was  fixed  on  this  point  " » 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Madi- 
son said  "he  had  brought  with  him  into  the 
Convention  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  an 
enumeration  and  definition  of  the  powers 
necessary  to  be  exercised  by  the  national 
leglriature  •  •  •.••  though  he  also  had 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  enumeration  could 
DC  accomplished.* 

It  Is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  state- 
ments by  the  author  and  a  principal  advo- 
cate of  the  Virginia  plan  with  the  Interpre- 
tation that  the  plan  was  Intended  to  create 
a  central  government  of  broad  general  pow- 
ers. The  attitude  evidenced  early  in  the 
Convention  by  Madison  Is  borne  out  by  his 
later  correspondence,  as  will  be  seen  shortly 
Of  course  It  Is  true  that  Madison  advo- 
cated a  congressional  power  to  veto  State 
laws,  and  he  also  supported,  early  In  the 
Convention,  a  constitutional  provision  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  Federal  forces  against 
a  State  when  necessary.  However,  both 
these  provisions  were  rejected,  and  Madison 
later  revised  his  position  on  at  least  one  of 


these  items,  concluding  that  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  the  power  of  using  force  against  a 
State."  In  light  of  these  facts,  little  im- 
portance can  be  attached  to  these  two  re- 
jected provisions  of  the  Virginia  plan. 

At  one  point  early  in  the  Convention,  Mr. 
Bedford,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  give  Con- 
gress the  affirmative  power  to  legislate  in  all 
cases  "for  the  general  Interests  of  the 
Union.  .  .  .••  This  was  a  considerably 
broader  power  than  that  proposed  by  the 
Virginia  plan,  and  Mr.  Madison  Is  recorded  as 
opposed  to  Bedford's  suggestion  «  As  for  the 
attitude  of  Edmund  Randolph  toward  this 
proposal,  he  said  "It  involves  the  power  of 
violating  all  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  States,  and  of  Intermeddling  with  their 
beliefs."  and  Virginia  voted  against  the  re- 
vision, whrtch  passed  for  the  moment  but 
eventually  failed  of  adoption.' 

This  Information  as  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Madison  and  Randolph  Is  the 
best  of  that  available  from  the  debates  of 
the  Federal  Convention  In  Philadelphia.  As 
you  will  recall,  there  was  a  long  period  of 
time,  about  2  months,  during  the  Conven- 
tion when  the  matter  of  general  welfare,  or 
general  powers  of  Congress,  was  not  even 
discussed.  Incidentally,  this  long  period  of 
silence  is  an  argtmient  In  support  of  limited 
construction  of  the  general  welfare  clause, 
because  the  several  strong  proponents  of  re- 
served State  powers  undoubtedly  would  not 
have  remained  silent  while  a  broad  general 
power  was  conferred  on  Oie  Congress.  Madi- 
son mentions  this  factor  in  some  of  his  cor- 
respondence which  appears  later  in  this 
paper. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  examination 
of  some  of  the  comments  made  by  Madison 
and  Randolph  during  Virginia's  ratifying 
convention.  In  so  doing.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  ratifying  conventions  In  the  several 
States  were  the  actions  that  breathed  life 
Into  the  Constitution.  Before  that  time,  the 
Constitution  was  simply  a  piece  of  paper, 
binding  on  no  one;  therefore  the  Interpreta- 
tions placed  upon  the  grants  of  power  to 
Congress  in  the  ratifying  conventions  should 
be  of  great  importance. 

In  the  Virginia  convention.  Madison  had 
this  to  say  about  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  powers  of  the  States  : 

"The  powers  of  the  General  Government 
relate  to  external  objects,  and  are  but  few. 
But  the  powers  in  the  States  relate  to  those 
great  objects  which  Immediately  concern 
the  prosperity   of   the  people."' 

These  remarks  by  Madison,  made  within  a 
few  months  following  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, on  July  11,  1788,  are  strange  words  to  be 
uttered  by  a  man  who  Senator  Douglas 
claims  as  an  ally  In  advocating  broad  con- 
gressional  power. 

Shortly  thereafter  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion, Patrick  Henry  made  an  Impassioned 
speech  In  which  he  criticized  what  he  be- 
Ueved  to  be  the  broad  power  conferred  on 
Congress  by  the  general  welfare  clause.  In 
reply,  Edmund  Randolph  said, 

"I  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  (Henry),  and  •  •  •.  i  ask  the 
gentlemen  here,  whether  there  be  a  general. 
Indefinite  power  of  providing  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare?  The  power  is,  'to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare.  •  •  ••  No  man 
who  reads  it  can  say  it  is  general,  as  the 
honorable  gentlemen  represents  it.  You 
must  violate  every  rule  of  construction  and 
common  sense.  If  you  sever  it  from  the  power 
of  raising  money  and  annex  it  to  anything 
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else,   in  order   to  make  It  that  formidable 
power  which  it  Is  represented  to  be."  • 

Thus,  the  man  who  presented  the  Virginia 
plan,  speaking  on  June  24.  1788,  less  than  a 
year  after  the  Constitution  was  drafted 
refers  to  the  Interpretation  placed  on  the 
plan  by  Senator  Douglas  as  a  violation  of 
every  rule  of  construction  and  commonsense 
I  note  from  your  debate  in  the  Senate  that 
Senator  Douglas  refers  to  repudiation  of 
the  doctrines  of  Richard  Henry  Lee"  and 
other  great  Virginians.  This  is  an  unusual 
statment  to  be  made  by  one  who  is  engaged 
in  interpreting  the  debates  of  the  Federal 
Convention  and  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution  as  ratified,  because  Richard  Henry  Lee 
rejected  an  invitation  to  represent  Virginia 
^t.i"*  Federal  Convention,  and  he  opposed 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Vir- 
ginla  convention. 

.7^^.^"^  °^  ^^"^  Virginia  convention  as 
an  entity  u  clear,  however,  "we    the  dele 
gates  of  the  people  of  Virginia  •   •   •  do    In 

?l^in^^/''f  '"  ^^^'^  °'  t^«  people"  of 
Virginia,    declare    and    make    known  •   •   • 

^i^„tf "?"  ^°'^"-  "°*  P-anted  (by  the  Con- 
stitution)^ remains  With  them,  and  at  their 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  body  dis- 
posed to  place  broad  general  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Legislature 
v.r^ilf,'''^^'*  obvious  from  the  debates  in  the 
Virginia  convention  that  if  Madison  and 
Randolph  intended  the  Virgil  pTan  to 
create  a  National  Government  of  genera° 
powers,  they  must  have  accomplished  a  com- 
plete   reversal    of    opinion    during    the    few 

Sfd'^S?  '°l°n?8  '^*  ^«»"^»  Convention 
and  before  the  Virginia  convention,  and  they 
must  have  accomplished  this  reversal  so 
completely  that  they  could  speak  with  a 
great  deal  of  conviction  in  the  Virginia 
convention.  »irginia 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  Madison's 
essay  in  the  Federalist  Papers,  in  which  he 
describes  the  broad  interpretation  placed  on 
the  general  wellare  clause  as  a  "misconstruc- 
tion. You  will  recall  that  Madison  then 
dlK:u8sed  the  enumeration  of  powers  and 
the  fact  that  such  an  enumeration  would 
have  been  unnecessary  had  the  general  wel- 

H^m.,*;^^!f^*  H^^'^°  ^^'^  ''^°***  P°^"«  that 
Hamilton  and  some  others  claimed  for  that 
Clause."  I  wUl  not  quote  the  passage,  but 
U  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  quite  persuasive 
material,  because  the  Federalist  essays  were 
written  shortly  after  the  Convention,  and 
presumably  they  were  well-considered  es- 
says while  the  proceedings  during  the  Con- 
vention may  have  been  somewhat  disorderly 
on  occasion,  and  may  not  have  been  recorded 
With   absolute  correctness. 

The  final  item  In  reaching  the  true  con- 
struction that  Madison  placed  on  the  gen- 
eral welfare  clause  Is  his  correspondence  In 
the  years  following  the  Convention.    Writing 
to  Edmund  Pendleton  on  January  21    1792 
With  regard  to  Hamilton's  broad  intensreta- 
tion  of  the  general  welfare  clause  in  his  re- 
port on  manufactures,  Madison  referred  to 
a  new  constitutional  doctrine  of  vast  con- 
sequence, and  demanding  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  public.     I  consider  it  myself  as 
subverting  the   fundamental  and  character- 
istic   priiiclple     of    the     Government  •   •    • 
and    as    bidding    defiance    to    the    sense    in 
which    the   Constitution    is   known    to    have 
been  proposed,  advocated,  and  adopted.     If 
Congress  can  do  whatever  in  their  discretion 
can  be  done  by  money,  and  will  promote  the 
general  welfare,  the  Government  is  no  longer 
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''Journal,  p.  84. 
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»  m  "Elliot's  Debates,"  666.  This  passage 
is  from  thT  text  of  Virginia's  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  as  agreed  to  by  the  entire 
Convention. 

"The  Federalist.  No.  41,  at  800-301 
(Wright,  edition.  1961)  (Madison) . 


a  limited  one.  possessing  enumerated  pKJwers, 
but  an  indefinite  one.   •    •    •"" 

Several  writers  have  stated  that  Madison 
changed  his  view  after  the  Convention  and 
that  his  correspondence  In  later  years  re- 
flected this  revised  opinion.  However,  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  this  letter  was  wrlt>- 
ten  early  in  1792.  before  some  of  the  really 
important  clashes  between  the  Federalists 
and  the  antl-Pederallsts.  And  It  Is  of  much 
lmF>ortance  to  note  that  Madison  refers  In 
the  letter  not  to  his  opinion  of  1792.  but  to 
the  prevailing  opinion  when  the  Constitution 
was  proposed,  advocated,  and  adopted.  If 
one  Is  to  contend  that  Madison  held  the 
contrary  opinion  In  1787,  he  must  Impugn 
the  honesty  of  Madison  himself,  writing  in 
1792. 

In  a  letter  to  Andrew  Stevenson  under 
date  of  November  27.  1830,  Madison  discussed 
at  great  length  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  general  welfare  clause.  He  traced 
that  clause  from  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion through  the  Convention  at  great  length, 
and  at  one  point  he  wrote  "that  the  terms 
in  question  were  not  suspected  in  the  Con- 
vention which  formed  the  Constitution  of 
any  such  meaning  as  has  been  constructive- 
ly applied  to  them,  may  be  pronounced  with 
entire  confidence;  for  it  exceeds  the  possibil- 
ity of  belief,  that  the  known  advocates  in 
the  Convention  for  a  Jealous  grant  and  cau- 
tious definition  of  Federal  powers  should 
have  silently  permitted  the  introduction  of 
words  or  phrases  in  a  sense  rendering  fruit- 
less the  restrictions  and  definitions  elabo- 
rated by  them."  '* 

I  think  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  in- 
formation that  a  good  case  can  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  Madison  advocated 
a  strict  construction  of  the  general  welfare 
clause,  with  reliance  on  the  enumerated 
powers  of  eirticle  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  defining  the  proper  powers  of 
Congress.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course, 
that  Madison  wanted  to  see  a  strong  Union 
wtih  a  Federal  Government  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  manage  those  problems  that  must 
be  managed  at  the  national  level. 

No  doubt  he  had  some  changes  of  opinion 
during  the  course  of  the  Convention  and 
possibly  thereafter,  as  practically  everyone 
has  changes  of  opinion  on  matters  that  are 
dlfflciilt  and  of  great  importance.  But  Judg- 
ing from  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  during  this  necessarily  brief 
period  of  research.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  Madison  always  adhered  to 
the  basic  theory  of  a  Central  Government  of 
limited  powers,  with  generaa  powers  reserved 
to  the  States.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
that  Madison,  had  he  been  confronted  early 
In  1787  with  the  Interpretation  now  placed 
on  the  general  welfare  clause,  would  have 
stated  that  it  met  with  his  general  approval, 
n  you  feel  that  there  Is  anything  further 
that  I  might  do  along  this  line,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Hugh  V.  WHrrx.  Jr.. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  put  this  material  into  the  Record 
knowing  full  well  that  at  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon  we  will  vote  to  lay  on  the  table 
a  motion,  the  real  purpose  of  which  is  to 
challenge  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body.  That  vote  wUl  tempo- 
rarily end  the  debate  to  change  Senate 
rules,  but  it  will  not  settle  the  issues 
which  have  been  raised.  I  have  shown 
that  the  Constitution  was  amended  to 
give  Congress  unlimited  power  to  tax. 

When  that  constitutional  change  was 

"I  "Writings  of  James  Madison,"  546. 

"IV  "Writings  of  James  Madison,"  128. 
The  letter  and  attached  memos  cover  about 
20  printed  pages  of  text. 


being  debated,  a  Senator  in  opposition 
thereto,  said,  "I  fear  that  if  we  take  this 
step  the  time  will  come  when  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  will  take  as  much  as 
5  percent  of  a  man's  income." 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  distinguished 
present  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair)  what  the  Federal 
Government  now  takes  in  income  taxes. 
Impatient  of  a  constitutional  rule  on 
spending,  a  Chief  Executive  put  pressure 
on  the  Supreme  Court  to  construe  the 
general  welfare  clause  in  a  way  that 
would  permit  it.  With  unlimited  tax- 
ing power  and  imlimited  spending  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Govemment, 
the  only  protection  of  the  States  from  a 
domineering  and  possibly  oppressive 
Federal  Government  is  a  U.S.  Senate  as 
a  continuing  body  with  rules  of  free 
debate  that  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress by  a  simple  majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. If  he  needs  more  time  I  will 
yield  it  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 


HOWARD  MORGANS  GREAT  PI  .FA 
FOR  PUBLIC-INTEREST  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  REGULATORY  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  distinguished  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Mr. 
Howard  Morgan,  announced  he  would 
not  accept  reappointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  This  was  a  sad 
decision,  because  Mr.  Morgan  has  been 
an  excellent  Commissioner.  He  is  one  of 
those  rare  people  who  is  more  concerned 
with  the  public  interest  than  with  any- 
thing else. 

His  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  so  compelling  and  per- 
suasive on  the  impwrtance  of  appointing 
properly  qualified  people  to  these  com- 
missions that  I  shall  later  ask  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record.  Before  doing  so 
I  wish  to  read  brief  excerpts  from  it. 

He  said : 

Ordinary  men  cannot  administer  those 
laws  today  In  the  face  of  pressures  generated 
by  huge  Industries  and  focused  with  great 
skill  on  and  against  the  sensitive  areas  of 
government.  Ordinary  men  yield  too  quickly 
to  the  present-day  urge  toward  conformity, 
timidity,  and  personal  security. 

Mr.  Morgan  also  points  out: 

Without  the  needed  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, a  Commissioner  can  find  it  very 
easy  to  consider  whether  his  vote  might 
arouse  an  industry  campaign  against  his 
reconfirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  even 
easier  to  convince  himself  that  no  such 
thought  ever  crossed  his  mind. 

Mr.  Morgan  also  says: 

The  big  problem  is  to  find  men  of  ability, 
character,  courage,  and  broad  vision  who 
have  the  same  viewpoint  as  the  authors  of 
the  legislation  they  will  be  called  on  to 
administer;  men  who  would  feel  at  ease  while 


working  with  a  Plnchot  or  a  Norrls:  men 
who  don't  become  neurotic  with  worry  after 
having  cast  a  vote  for  the  public  Interest. 

He  also  says : 

Regulatory  agencies  have  extraordinary 
problems  and  responsibilities,  and  they  oper- 
ate under  extraordinary  pressures.  They  re- 
quire— and  they  cannot  operate  succeaefullj 
without — extraordinary  men. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have  ob- 
jected— in  one  case,  at  least,  at  very 
great  length — to  appointments  of  un- 
qualified men  to  these  commissions.  I 
hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
read  this  letter  and  think  of  its  impli- 
cations, because  the  burden  which  we  as 
Senators  have  in  approving  appoint- 
ments of  men  to  these  commissions  is 
one  of  our  most  important  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  written  by  Com- 
missioner Howard  Morgan  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  the  President 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FnjEEAL  Power  Commission. 
Washington.  DC,  January  23,  1963. 
The  PRKsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Prksidekt:  It  Is  with  consider- 
able regret  that  I  now  convey  to  you  my 
firm  decision  not  to  accept  a  further  appoint- 
ment to  this  Commission  after  expiration 
of  my  present  term  of  office  on  June  22, 
1963.  I  respectfxilly  request  that  a  nomina- 
tion to  replace  me  be  made  In  time  to  permit 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  prior  to  that 
date. 

There  are  a  nvunber  of  reasons  for  my  de- 
cision but  I  am  sure  I  should  be  considered 
less  than  gracious  if  I  were  to  list  them  all. 
Besides,  several  of  them  are  clearly  visible 
to  those  who  have  read  the  dissenting 
opinions  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  write 
during  my  service  here.  I  should,  however, 
like  to  make  a  general  comment  concerning 
the  regulatory  agencies  which  may  be  of 
some  small  help  to  you,  to  my  successors  and 
to  the  public  interest.  My  study  and  work  In 
the  regulatory  field  cover  a  period  of  26  years, 
and  the  strongest  convictions  produced  by 
that  experience  are  those  I  am  setting  forth 
in  thU  letter. 

Standing  as  It  does  midway  between  the 
extremes  of  unbridled  monopoly  and  un- 
diluted state  ownership,  public  utility  regu- 
lation has  been  perhaps  as  noble,  hopeful 
and  challenging  a  concept  as  any  in  our 
democratic  framework  of  govemment.  The 
passage  of  laws  establishing  this  concept  re- 
quired all  the  courage,  self-sacrifice  and  te- 
nacity of  men  like  George  Norrls,  Hiram 
Johnson,  Gifford  Plnchot  and  many,  many 
more  of  the  same  caliber.  Ordinary  men 
could  not  possibly  have  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  those  laws  against  the  almoet  over- 
whelming forces  opposed  to  them.  Ordinary 
men  cannot  administer  those  laws  today  In 
the  face  of  pressures  generated  by  huge  In- 
dustries and  focused  with  great  skill  on  and 
against  the  sensitive  areas  of  government. 
Ordinary  men  yield  too  quickly  to  the  pres- 
ent-day urge  toward  conformity,  timidity 
and  personal  security. 

Under  our  laws  the  great  nattu-al  mo- 
nopolies which  form  our  utility  industries 
are  granted  almost  priceless  protections  and 
privileges.  The  Industries  and  Individual 
companies  are  keenly  alert  to  their  rights,  as 
they  should  be,  and  properly  Insist  before 
the  conmalsslons,  the  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress upon  prompt  and  full  enjoyment  of 
those  rights. 
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But  tbo«e  unuBual  rlghta — ^riglita  not  en- 
joyed I37  muegulated  Industry — are  acaom- 
periled  by  unuraal  obIlgaUon«  and  reeponal- 
blUtles.    Or  are  suppoeed  to  be.    There  Is  the 
rub.    If  our  regulatory  laws  are  not  adminis- 
tered by  men  of  the  same  character,  courage 
and  outlook  as  the  men  who  enacted  the 
laws,  we  win  surely  nnd  the  regulated  Indus- 
tries and  companies  successful  in  postpon- 
ing, or  evading  entirely,  the  responsibilities 
which    are    supposed    to    accompany    their 
rights.     When  this  happens,  utility  regula- 
tion ceases  to  be  or  never  becomes  a  protec- 
tion to  the  consvmilng  public.     Instead  It 
can  easily  become  a  fraud  upon  the  public 
and  a  protective  shield  behind  which  mo- 
nopoly may  operate  to  the  public  detriment. 
The  big  problem  In  the  regulatory  field  is 
not    ex    parte    communications.    Influence 
peddling   and   corruption   as   that   word   Is 
commonly  understood,  though  where  these 
problems  exist  they  can  be  serious.     In  my 
experience  as  a  regulatory  official  I  have  been 
approached  only  once  with  a  veiled  Intima- 
tion that  money  or  stock  was  available  In 
return  for  a  favorable  decision,  and  that  was 
at  the  State  level,  not  here  In  Washington. 
But  abandonment  of  the  public  interest  can 
be  caused  by  many  things,  of  which  timidity 
and  a  desire  for  personal  security  are  the 
most   Insidious,   the   least   detectable   and. 
once  established  in  a  regulatory  agency,  the 
hardest  to  eradicate.     This  Commission,  for 
example,    must    make    hundreds    and    even 
thousands   of   decisions   each  year,   a   good 
many  of  which  Involve  literally  scores  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  a  single 
case.     Without  the  needed  sense  of  public 
responsibility,   a  Commissioner  can  find  it 
very  easy  to  consider  whether  his  vote  might 
arouse    an    indxistry    campaign    against    his 
reconfirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  even  easier 
to  convince  himself  that  no  such  thought 
ever  crossed  his  mind.     And  If  he  can  fool 
himself,  whom  can  he  not  fool? 

The  big  problem  Is  to  find  men  of  ability, 
character,  courage,  and  broad  vision  who 
have  the  same  viewpoint  as  the  authors  of 
the  legislation  they  will  be  called  on  to  ad- 
minister; men  who  would  feel  at  ease  while 
working  with  a  Pinchot  or  a  Norris;  men  who 
dont  become  neurotic  with  worry  after  hav- 
ing cast  a  vote  for  the  public  Interest. 

Admittedly  there  is  no  oversupply  of  such 
men  these  days.  There  never  was.  But 
men.  and  only  such  men,  make  great  regula- 
tory commissioners.  It  Is  only  when  a  com- 
mission Is  staffed  by  men,  for  example,  like 
Eastman,  Altchison,  Splawn,  and  Mahaffle  of 
the  old  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  the  public  gets  protection  Instead  of 
platitudes;  principle  instead  of  puff -Jobs  and 
Image-building;  hard  work  instead  of 
streamlining  and  wall-chart  Juggling. 

As  you  well  know,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  <rf  study  of  regulatcay  agencies  lately, 
and  with  good  reason.  All  of  the  studies  I 
have  seen  mention  the  matters  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  this  letter,  but  only  in  passing; 
and  then  proceed  to  make  detailed  sugges- 
tions of  an  organizational  and  administra- 
tive character.  I  am  sure  the  agencies  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  these  studies  and 
suggestions,  but  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
the  main  problem  Is  in  the  area  of  personnel 
selection  which  I  have  discussed. 

Regulatory  agencies  have  extraordinary 
problems  and  responsibilities,  and  they  oper- 
ate Tinder  extraordinary  pressures.  They  re- 
quire— cmd  they  cannot  operate  successfully 
without — extraordinary  men. 

Let  me  emphastce  that  these  comments 
have  been  general  in  nature  and  apply 
equally  to  all  regulatory  agencies.  With  the 
exception  of  the  i}er8ons  named  herein  they 
are  not  Intended  to  depict  or  describe  any 
Individual,  including  my  colleagues  and 
myself. 

Service  on  the  CommlBslon  has  been  an  Im- 
mensely stimulating  and  educational  experi- 
ence for  me.  for  which  I  shall  remain  gratefiU 
to  you.    Please  let  me  extend  all  good  wishes 


for  the  continued  success  of  your  adminis- 
tration. 


January  31 


Very  sincerely, 


I 

HOWABO  MOBGAN, 

Commiasioner. 


THE  PDTURE  OF  MANNED 
STRATEGIC  ATRCRAPT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  ap- 
peared before  tlie  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the 
Congress — and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  more  talk  in  the  coming 
months — about  manned  bombers.  Un- 
fortunately, that  talk  is  likely  to  be  one- 
sided. Very  few  of  us  will  support  the 
Secretary's  position.  I  intend  to  do  so. 
I  think  the  Secretary's  position — as  is 

always  true  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

is  convincingly  and  concisely  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30 
more  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
that  time  be  charged? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  mc  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  section  of  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  on  "The  Future  of 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft"  which  in- 
cludes the  bombers,  the  missiles,  and 
other  strategic  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  PuTtmx  OF  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft 
I  know  that  this  committee  Is  concerned 
over  the  question  of  the  future  of  manned 
strategic  aircraft.  As  I  promised  last  year, 
we  have  made  a  most  detailed  and  exhaustive 
review  of  the  entire  problem  of  the  future 
role  of  these  systems.  I  would  like  to  review 
some  of  the  recent  history  of  this  Issue  and 
to  report  to  you  on  our  findings  at  this 
time. 

B-S2    PBOCUKEMINT 

The  first  bomber  procurement  issue  I  faced 
was  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
c\ire  another  wing  of  B-e2'8  in  1961.  At 
that  time,  we  had  a  force  of  some  1,500  in- 
tercontinental bombers,  soft  based  and  con- 
centrated on  about  60  bases.  We  had  very 
few  ICBM's.  and  those  that  we  did  have  were 
also  soft  and  concentrated.  By  mid- 1961. 
as  you  wUl  recall,  we  had  5  Polaris  submarines 
operational;  a  very  small  force.  The  most 
urgent  problem  at  that  time,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  urgent,  was  to  acquire  rapidly  a 
large  force  of  protected  nuclear  firepower 
that  could  not  be  knocked  out  in  a  surprise 
missile  attack. 

Manned  bombers  on  the  ground  are  quite 
vulnerable  to  surprise  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack. Mlnuteman,  however,  because  it  is  in- 
stalled In  hard  and  dispersed  sites.  Is  far  less 
vulnerable.  An  attacker  would  have  to  use 
several  of  his  missiles  In  order  to  be  reason- 
ably confident  that  he  had  knocked  out  one 
Mlnuteman.  And  Polaris  missiles  In  sub- 
marines at  sea  cannot  be  targeted  for  bal- 
listic mlssUe  attack  at  all.  Therefore,  we 
decided  to  concentrate  our  procurement  dol- 


lars on  the  accelerated  production  of  Mln- 
uteman and  Polaris.  This  decision  did  not 
mean  that  we  did  not  want  manned  bombers 
We  already  had  many  bombers  but  very  few 
ballistic  missiles.  What  we  needed  to  do 
was  to  build  a  more  balanced  force  of  bomb- 
ers  and  missiles,  and  to  do  that,  we  had  to 
buy  more  missiles. 

THE  BS-70 

The  next  Issue  I  had  to  face  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  B-70.  or  the  RS-70  as  It  was 
later  called.  The  Issue  here  was  not  the 
future  of  m:.nncd  strategic  alrcraift  In  gen- 
eral. Rather,  it  was  whether  this  particular 
aircraft,  in  cither  of  its  configurations,  could 
add  enough  to  our  already  programed  capa- 
bilities to  make  it  worth  Its  very  high  cost. 

Many  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  In  support  of  the  RS-70  actually 
support  the  case  for  postattack  reconnais- 
sance In  combination  with  an  Improved 
ICBM  force.  We  believe  that  there  are  more 
promising  ways  of  performing  this  mission 
than  the  RS-70.  when  both  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness are  considered.  Other  than  this, 
the  RS-70  Is  said  to  have  two  distinct  capa- 
bilities: (1)  transattack  reconnaissance; 
that  Is,  reconnaissance  during  our  missile 
attack,  and  (2)  the  ability  to  examine  tar- 
gets and  attack  them  on  the  spot  with  strike 
missiles.  If  required.  Quite  apart  from  the 
technical  feasibility  of  developing,  producing, 
and  deploying  such  a  system  within  the 
time  frame  proposed  by  the  Air  Force  (which 
we  do  not  think  possible),  there  are  better 
ways,  when  one  considers  both  cost  and  ef- 
fectiveness, to  obtain  both  of  these  caoa- 
bllitles. 

The  principal  advantage  of  having  a  recon- 
naissance and  a  strike  capability  in  an  air- 
craft Is  one  of  timeliness.  That  Is.  it  may  be 
possible  to  process  and  Interpret  enough  of 
the  recon  data  In  the  few  minutes  the  air- 
craft Is  still  within  range  of  the  target  to 
permit  an  effective  alr-to-surface  missile 
strike,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  aircraft 
would  be  moving  at  a  speed  of  over  30  miles 
per  minute  and  that  the  missile  would  have 
a  relatively  short  range— i.e..  a  few  hundred 
miles.  If  this  can  be  done  effectively 
there  Is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  deal 
with  the  target  within  minutes  Instead  of 
an  hotir  (or  more)  If  the  strike  had  to  be 
accomplished  by  some  other  weapon  system. 
Quick  attack  Is  not  always  important,  but  to 
the  extent  that  It  is  and  can  be  accom- 
plished effectively,  a  "strike"  capabUlty  In 
the  aircraft  is  an  advantage.  However, 
postattack  reconnaissance  and  subsequent 
strike — whether  by  air-to-surface  missiles  or 
ICBM's — Is  Important  In  two  principal  cases : 
(1)  Where  fixed  targets  whose  location  was 
not  known  precisely  must  be  attacked;  (2) 
in  mop-up  operations  against  fixed  targets 
of  known  location  that  have  been  pro- 
gramed for  Initial  attack  by  ballistic  mis- 
siles, but  which  may  not  have  been 
destroyed. 

Initial  attack  on  targets  of  known  location 
can  be  accomplished  effectively  with  ICBMs. 
which  have  the  Important  advantages  of 
shorter  time  to  target,  lower  cost,  and  higher 
s\irvlval  potential.  Mobile  targets  simply 
cannot  be  successfully  attacked  with  an  RS- 
70.  and,  In  fact,  such  a  role  has  not  been 
proposed  for  that  aircraft. 

The  issue,  therefore,  resolves  Itself  to  the 
question:  How  much  could  we  gain  from  a 
capability  to  attack  the  two  types  of  targets 
I  referred  to  earlier,  with  alr-to-surface  mis- 
siles Instead  of  ICBM's? 

With  regard  to  the  first  case.  If  a  target  Is 
known  to  be  somewhere  within  a  relatively 
small  area,  usually  Its  exact  location  can 
eventually  be  established.  Moreover,  such 
tarcets  can  be  attacked  by  ICBM's  after  post- 
attack  reconnaissance.  With  regard  to  the 
second  case,  other  means  are  expected  to  be 
available  to  determine  whether  targets  pre- 
viously attacked  by  ICBM's  have  been  de- 
stroyed.   These  targets,  too,  once  It  is  known 
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that  they  have  not  been  destroyed,  could  be 
attacked  again  with  ICBM's. 

The  RS-70,  by  carrying  alr-to-siu^ace  mis- 
siles, would  provide  only  a  very  small  in- 
crease In  overall  effectiveness.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  increase  is  not  worth  the  large 
additional  outlay  of  funds  estimated  at  more 
than  $10  billion  above  the  $1.36  billion  al- 
ready approved. 

Accordingly,  we  propose  to  complete  the 
presently  approved  $13  bUlion  B-70  develop- 
ment program  of  three  aircraft  and.  In  addi- 
tion, continue  the  development  of  selected 
sensor  components  using.  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  $50  million  of  the  extra  $192  million 
provided  by  the  Congress  last  year  for  the 
RS-70  program.  The  Air  Force  has  not  yet 
completed  Its  analysis  of  the  effect  on  devel- 
opment costs  of  the  3-month  delay  already 
encountered  In  the  flight  testing  of  the 
first  B-70. 

SKYBOLT 

The  final  Issue  related  to  the  future  of 
manned  bombers  Is  the  cancellation  of  Sky- 
bolt.  It  has  been  argued  that  Skybolt  would 
be  able  to  extend  the  life  of  the  B-52  force 
In  an  era  of  increasingly  sophisticated  enemy 
air  defenses.  That  Is,  even  If  the  B-52  were 
to  have  trouble  penetrating  enemy  defenses. 
It  could  stand  off  at  a  distance  and  fire  Sky- 
bolt.  Viewed  In  this  role.  It  was  clear  that 
Skybolt  could  not  make  a  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  our  strategic  capabUlty  since  It 
would  combine  the  disadvantages  of  the 
bomber  with  those  of  the  missile.  It  would 
have  the  bomber's  disadvantages  of  being 
soft  and  concentrated  and  relatively  vulner- 
able on  the  ground  and  the  bombers  slow 
time  to  target.  But  it  would  not  have  the 
bomber's  advantageous  payload  and  accu- 
racy, nor  would  It  have  the  advantages  usu- 
ally associated  with  a  manned  system.  It 
would  have  the  lower  payload  and  poorer 
accuracy  of  the  missile — Indeed,  as  designed 
it  would  have  had  the  lowest  accuracy,  re- 
liability, and  yield  of  any  of  our  strategic 
missiles — without  the  relative  invulnerability 
and  short  time  to  target  of  a  Mlnuteman  or 
a  Polaris. 

These  characteristics  make  Skybolt  un- 
Eulted  to  either  category  of  primary  strategic 
targets.  On  the  one  hand,  Skybolt  would 
not  have  been  a  good  weapon  to  use  against 
Soviet  strategic  airbases.  missile  sites,  or 
other  high  priority  military  targets  because 
it  would  take  hours  to  reach  Its  target,  while 
a  Mlnuteman  could  reach  It  In  30  minutes. 
On  the  other  hand.  Skybolt  would  not  have 
been  a  good  weapon  for  controlled,  counter- 
city  retaliation.  Aside  from  Its  relative  vul- 
nerability to  antibalUstlc  missile  defenses, 
it  has  the  important  disadvantage  that  Its 
carrier,  the  B-52.  must  be  committed  to  its 
targets.  If  at  all.  early  In  the  war  because  It 
would  be  vulnerable  on  the  ground  to  enemy 
missile  attack.  Commonsense  requires  that 
we  not  let  ourselves  be  Infiexibly  locked  In 
on  such  a  matter.  And  being  "locked  In" 
is  unnecessary  when  we  have  systems  like 
Polaris  whose  missiles  can  be  withheld  for 
days,  If  desired,  and  used  at  times  and 
against  targets  chosen  by  the  President. 
The  Skybolt.  therefore,  cannot  be,  and  is 
not,  Justified  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  against 
primary  targets. 

Skybolt's  value,  then,  would  depend  upon 
Its  effectiveness  In  the  only  remaining  Im- 
portant target  category,  "defense  suppres- 
sion", that  is.  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
defenses  In  order  to  permit  the  bombers  to 
penetrate.  But  In  this  role  Skybolt  offered 
no  unique  capability.  Several  other  mis- 
siles could  also  be  used  to  attack  enemy 
defenses:  Mlnuteman  and  Hound  Dog  In 
particular.  Skybolt  offered  a  special  ad- 
vantage In  this  role  only  as  long  as  It  was 
expected  to  be  significantly  cheaper  than 
alternative  systems.  Unfortunately,  this  ad- 
vantage disappeared. 

The  cost  history  of  Skybolt  is  particularly 
poor.  Although  originally  estimated  to  be 
-ess.  the  Air  Force  early  In  1960  estimated 


that  Skybolt  would  cost  $214  million  to  de- 
velop and  $679  million  to  prociire.  By  early 
1961.  the  estimated  development  cost  had 
Increased    to    $391    million.      By    December 

1961.  the  estimated  development  cost  had 
risen  to  $492.6  million  and  the  procurement 
costs  to  $1,424  million.  In  its  July  1963 
program  submission,  the  Air  Force  Increased 
the  estimated  procurement  cost  to  $1,771 
million.  Thus,  the  latest  Air  Force  esti- 
mate to  develop  and  procure  Skybolt  ex- 
clusive of  warheads  was  $2,263.6  million. 

In  fact,  there  are  compelling  reasons  for 
believing  that  even  these  latest  estimates 
are  still  very  unrealistic,  and  that  the  actual 
costs  would  be  much  higher.  For  example, 
the  Skybolt  development  program  was  far 
behind  schedule  on  the  program  that  was 
supposed  to  be  completed  for  $492.6  million. 
According  to  that  program,  there  were  sup- 
posed   to   be   28   test   flights   by   the    end   of 

1962,  when.  In  fact,  there  were  only  six. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  flight  time  allowed 
In  the  Skybolt  test  program  was  less  than 
half  the  amount  which  was  actually  re- 
quired for  Hound  Dog.  a  much  less  complex 
development. 

Just  how  much  more  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  complete  Skybolt  is  uncertain.  I 
am  sure  that  the  full  development  and  engi- 
neering test  program  would  have  ultimately 
cost  at  least  $6  million  and  might  have  cost 
substantially  more.  As  for  procurement.  It 
Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  cost  could  have 
been  less  than  $2  billion.  Thus,  the  Skybolt 
would  very  likely  have  become  nearly  a  $3 
billion  program,  not  counting  the  additional 
cost  of  warheads.  And  even  then,  there  wais 
no  assurance  that  the  Skybolt  development 
would  result  in  a  reliable  and  accurate 
missile. 

In  effect,  this  meant  that  Skybolt  had  lost 
whatever  cost  advantage  it  once  promised. 
The  cost  per  missile  aboard  an  alert 
bomber — and  that  Is  the  most  realistic  way 
to  reckon  the  cost — would  approximate  $4 
million  per  missile,  very  close  to  the  incre- 
mental initial  Investment  cost  for  a  Minute- 
man  missile,  complete  with  its  blast  resistant 
silo.  In  view  of  Minuteman's  greater  flexi- 
bility, reliability,  accuracy,  its  much  lower 
vulnerability  and  faster  time  to  target.  It 
clearly  makes  sense  to  meet  our  extra  missile 
requirements  by  buying  Mlnuteman  rather 
than  Skybolt. 

We  propose,  then,  that  to  the  extent  bal- 
listic missiles  are  required  for  defense  sup- 
pression, they  be  Mlnuteman.  I  can  assure 
you,  moreover,  that  the  missile  program  I  am 
recommending  Is  fully  adequate  to  the  de- 
fense suppression  task. 

Finally.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
doing  many  other  things  to  help  our  bomb- 
ers to  penetrate  enemy  defenses.  We  have 
equipped  the  B-52'8  with  Jamming  equip- 
ment and  with  air-launched  Quail  decoy 
missiles  to  confuse  the  defenses.  Nearly 
$315  mlUion  for  a  wide  range  of  measures  to 
enhance  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  B-52 
fleet  was  included  in  the  1963  budget,  and 
about  $210  million  more  is  Included  In  the 
1964  budget  request. 

Lest  there  be  any  impression  to  the  con- 
trary, the  cancellation  of  Skybolt  has  had 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  our  plans  for  reten- 
tion of  the  B-52  fleet.  However,  that  deci- 
sion will  result  In  a  net  saving  of  about  $2 
billion,  even  after  providing  for  the  extra 
Mlnuteman  for  the  defense  suppression  ta.";k. 

BOMBER    FORCES 

We  plan  to  continue  a  mixed  force  of  mis- 
siles and  manned  bombers  throughout  the 
entire  planning  period — 1964-68.  Although 
most  of  the  aiming  points  In  the  Soviet  tar- 
get system  can  be  best  attacked  by  missiles, 
the  long-range  bombers  will  still  be  useful 
in  foUowup  attack,  p.artlcularly  on  certain 
hardened  targets.  Accordingly,  all  14  of  the 
B-52  wings  will  be  maintained  in  the  force 
once  attrition  aircraft  have  been  procured 
with  prior  year  funds  to  support  this  force. 


The  B-47  subsonic  medium  bombers  will 
be  gradually  phased  out  of  the  forces  over 
the  next  several  years.  Some  of  these  air- 
craft would  be  continued  in  operation  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  now  planned  If 
the  need  should  arise  over  the  next  year  or 
two.  Two  wings  of  the  B-68  supersonic 
medium  bombers  will  be  continued  In  the 
force  throughout  the  program  period. 

Since  JvUy  1961  we  have  maintained  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  manned  bomb- 
er force  on  a  15-mlnute  ground  alert. 
Becaxise  this  measure  is  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  force  In  a  ballistic  mIssUe  at- 
tack, we  plan  to  continue  It  throughout  the 
program  period.  But  I  should  caution  that 
a  15-mlnute  ground  alert  may  not  be  sufB- 
cient  to  safeguard,  the  bomber  force — par- 
ticularly during  the  later  part  of  thU  dec- 
ade. By  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  could 
have  a  large  number  of  missile-firing  sub- 
marines on  station  within  reach  of  most  of 
our  bomber  bases.  The  increasing  missile 
threat  underscores  both  the  importance  of 
maintaining  our  on-the-shelf  airborne  alert 
capability  and  the  value  of  the  special  pro- 
visions contained  in  section  612b  of  the  fiscal 
year  1963  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  Thla 
Is  the  section  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  upon  determination  by  the 
President  that  such  action  is  necessary,  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  an  airborne  alert  as 
an  excepted  expense.  This  provision  should 
be  retained  In  the  law. 

Although  we  are  planning  to  continue  the 
present  airborne  alert  training  program  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  on-the-shelf  capa- 
bility to  fly  one-eighth  of  the  force  for  1 
year,  we  must  always  be  ready  to  increase 
promptly  the  scale  of  this  operation.  In- 
deed, during  the  early  phases  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  last  year,  we  did  Just  that.  We  may 
be  able  to  finance  the  additional  cost  of  that 
action  from  our  current  year's  appropria- 
tions. In  which  case  we  may  not  have  to  resort 
to  section  512b  this  year;  provided,  of  course, 
that  no  new  crisis  again  forces  us  to  expand 
our  airborne  alert  operations. 

ICBM    AND   POLARIS   FOBCES 

By  and  large,  the  strategic  missile  forces 
we  are  proposing  for  the  fiscal  year  1964- 
68  period  are  In  line  with  those  presented 
last  year,  with  two  major  exceptions  which 
I  will  discuss. 

(a)  Atlas:  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  Atlas  program  during  the  last  year  and 
all  13  Atlas  squadrons,  aggregating  126  op- 
erational missiles  on  launchers,  are  now  in 
place.  No  change  has  been  made  In  the  deci- 
sion to  start  phasing  out  some  of  the  "soft" 
Atlas;  however,  we  will  lor  some  time  retain 
the  option  to  phase  them  out  either  more 
slowly  or  more  quickly  as  future  circum- 
stances may  warrant. 

(b)  Titan:  The  Titan  force  Is  essentlaUy 
the  same  as  that  presented  to  the  conunlt- 
tee  last  year.  All  six  squadrons  of  Titan  I. 
aggregating  54  missiles,  are  now  In  place.  We 
expect  all  12  squadrons  of  Titan,  aggregat- 
ing 108  missiles  on  launchers,  to  be  In  place 
by  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year,  and 
we  plan  to  continue  this  force  throughout 
the  programed  period. 

(c)  Mlnuteman:  A  total  of  800  Minute- 
man  missiles  have  been  programed  through 
fiscal  year  1963.  These  shotild  all  be  in 
place  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
program  Is  on  schedule,  the  first  30  opera- 
tional missiles  are  already  In  place,  and  the 
first  three  squadrons  totaling  160  missiles 
should  be  operational  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  1964  budget  in- 
cludes funds  for  another  150  Minutemans, 
raising  the  total  force  to  850. 

(d)  Polaris:  The  Polaris  program  is  about 
the  same  as  that  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee last  year.  Thirty-five  Polaris  submarines 
were  fully  funded  through  fiscal  year  1963 
and  the  long  lead-time  equipment  for  six 
additional  ships  was  provided  for.  The  last 
6  of  the  planned  fleet  of  41  submarines  are 
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fully  runded  wltJi  tbo  provision  of  $695  mll- 
Uoa  la  th«  flfcal  year  1964  budget.  Nine 
Polarto  rabnuirlnes  carrying  144  missiles  are 
now  deployed  at  sea.  Nine  more  submarines 
with  144  missiles  will  become  deployable 
during  flaeal  year  1964. 

Th«  first  five  Polaris  submarines  are 
equipped  with  the  1,200-nautlcal-mlle  A-1 
missile.  We  had  also  planned  to  equip  the 
sixth  submarine  with  the  A-1  missile  but 
we  have  since  foxind  it  possible  to  equip  it 
with  the  A-a  missile  which  has  an  effective 
range  of  1^00  nautical  miles.  Similarly,  the 
19th  was  to  be  equipped  with  the  A-2  mis- 
sile but  we  now  plan  to  outfit  it  with  the 
3,500  nautical  mile  A-3.  Thus,  the  6th 
through  the  18th  submarine  will  be  equipped 
with  the  A-a  missile  and  the  19th  through 
the  4lBt  will  be  eqiUpped  with  the  A-3.  As 
previously  planned,  all  of  the  earlier  sub- 
marines will  eventually  be  equipped  with 
the  A-3  missile,  although  the  missile  tubes 
of  the  first  five  will  have  to  be  replaced  to 
accommodate  the  larger  missile. 

The  presently  planned  Polaris  force  will 
require  a  supporting  fleet  of  six  tenders, 
six  resupply  ships,  and^a  niunber  of  floating 
drydocks  and  other  support  ships.  A  force 
of  six  tenders  has  been  programed  in  order 
to  insure  that  at  least  five  of  the  six  will 
be  available  for  contlnuoiu  depIo3rment  to 
support  the  flve  squadrons  into  which  the 
Polaris  force  will  be  organized.  Pour  ten- 
ders and  three  supply  ships  were  funded 
through  fiscal  year  1963.  The  1964  program 
includes  funds  for  the  fifth  tender  and  also 
funds  for  the  conversion  of  another  resupply 
ship.  The  balance  of  the  requirement  will 
be  broxight  Into  the  force  in  phase  with  the 
deployment  of  the  submarines.  This  pro- 
gram, except  for  the  one  change — the  addi- 
tion of  the  tender — is  the  same  as  presented 
last  year. 

A  year  ago,  funds  were  requested  to  begin 
construction  of  the  west  coast  Polaris  logis- 
tics support  and  training  complex  to  permit 
deployment  in  the  Pacific.  The  complex 
Includes  a  missile  facility  at  Bangor,  Wash., 
a  training  facility  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
an  overhaul  facility  at  Puget  Sound,  and  a 
Polaris  tender  anchorage  at  Ouam.  About 
$1  million  is  included  In  this  budget  to 
complete  work  on  these  facilities. 

(e)  Penetration  aids:  A  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  2 
years  In  the  study  of  penetration  aids  for 
otir  ballistic  missiles,  but  much  more  ro- 
mains  to  be  learned  about  the  physical 
effects  which  accompany  the  reentry  of  bal- 
listic missile  warheads  Into  the  atmosphere 
and  the  various  methods  which  might  be 
used  to  simulate  these  effects.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  different  techniques  which 
might  be  used  as  penetration  aids.  Each 
has  its  particular  advantages  tmd  disadvan- 
tages. 

As  we  learn  more  about  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile defense  and  reentry  phenomena,  fur- 
ther improvements  may  be  expected  in  our 
penetration  aids.  But  this  Is  a  coetly  re- 
search program  requiring  much  sophisti- 
cated Instrumentation  at  the  test  ranges. 
Accordingly,  we  have  made  every  effort  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  related 
work  being  done  in  connection  with  our 
own  antlballlstlc  missile  defense  R.  &  D.  ef- 
forts, particularly  the  Nlke-Zeus  and  De- 
fender projects.  Obviously,  the  problems  of 
the  offense  are  the  converse  of  those  of  the 
defense  and  the  information  obtained  from 
our  penetration  aids  program  is  of  very  great 
value  to  our  antlballlstlc  missile  program 
and  vice  versa.  What  we  have  already 
learned  from  our  penetration  aids  research 
has  greatly  Influenced  our  thinking  on  the 
antlballlstlc  missile  defense  problem  which 
I  will  discuss  in  the  next  section  of  my 
statement. 

OTHXa   8TKATBGIC  SZTAUATORT  rOKCE  PROGRAMS 

There  are  a  number  of  other  systems  sup- 
porting the  Strategic  Retaliatory  Forces. 


(a)  Quail:  This  program  of  decoy  missiles 
for  the  B-52  bombers  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. 

(b)  Tankers:  Last  year  the  figures  pre- 
sented for  the  KC-13S  tankers  included  a 
number  of  aircraft  for  the  National  Emer- 
gency Airborne  Command  Post  (NEACP) 
and  the  Post  Attack  Command  and  Control 
Systems  (PACCS).  This  year  we  have  ex- 
cluded these  aircraft  from  the  tanker  cate- 
gory, with  the  cost  of  the  NEACP  aircraft 
transferred  to  the  general  support  program 
and  the  PACCS  carried  In  the  command  and 
control  element  of  this  program. 

We  have  programed  for  the  1965-68  period 
a  large  force  of  KC-135'b  to  support  the 
B-52's  and  the  B-58'8,  and  when  required, 
the  fighter  aircraft  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand. Most  of  the  procurement  require- 
ment has  been  funded  and  the  balance  of 
$33  million  is  Included  In  the  fiscal  year 
1964  budget  request. 

The  KC-97'8  will  be  phased  out  as  pre- 
viously planned. 

(c)  Regulus:  We  now  have  five  opera- 
tional Reguliis  submarines  with  a  total  of 
17  missiles  aboard  and,  as  I  pointed  out  last 
year,  we  plan  to  start  phasing  them  out  of 
the  force.  The  contribution  that  these  few 
Regulus  missiles  will  be  able  to  make  to 
our  rapidly  growing  total  strategic  retalia- 
tory capability  will  be  quite  marginal,  es- 
pecially when  weighed  against  either  the 
cost  of  continued  operation  of  the  sub- 
marines in  this  role  or  their  use  for  other 
purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  question  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Vice  President,  with  respect  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  Does  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  have  the  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  terminate  debate  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session  and  proceed 
to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule  change 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  Senate  rules? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  devote  myself  today  to  a  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  issue  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  the  time  allotted  me. 
I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  am  Joined  In 
my  statement  by  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  were  debating 
the  proposed  change  of  the  Senate  rules 
in  1959,  I  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  great  importance  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  placed  upon  the  stability  of 
the  Senate  and  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
as  an  Institution  was  designed  by  them 
to  supply  needed  stability  to  our  Repub- 
lic. Itisperfectly  obvioustome,  as  it  was 
then,  that  the  continuity  of  the  Senate — 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  continuing  body — is 
the  principal  factor  which  supplies  that 
needed  stability. 

For  174  years  the  Senate  has  endured 
as  the  "stable  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment" which  James  Madison  held  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  endurance  of  the 
Government  itself.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred in  those  174  years  which  in  the 
slightest  lessens  the  wisdom  of  Madison's 
words.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose 
any  action  now  or  ever  which  would  nul- 


lify that  fundamental  Senate  concept  as 
stated  by  Madison. 

In  his  letter  T.XTII  In  the  Federalist, 
entitled  "A  Further  View  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  in  Regard  to  the  Du- 
ration of  the  Appointment  of  its  Mem- 
bers.*' James  Madison  in  his  first 
paragraph,  referring  to  the  Senate, 
wrote: 

without  a  select  and  stable  member  of 
the  Government  the  esteem  of  foreign  pow- 
ers win  not  only  be  forfeited  by  unenlight- 
ened and  variable  policy,  proceeding  from 
causes  already  mentioned;  but  the  national 
councils  will  not  possess  that  sensibility  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  is  perhaps 
not  less  necessary  In  order  to  merit,  than  it 
Is  to  obtain  Its  respect  and  confidence. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  Madison 
devoted  a  great  part  of  both  his  letter 
LXII  in  the  Federalist  and  his  letter 
Lxill.  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  to 
the  great  importance,  if  not  the  absolute 
necessity  that  the  Senate  should  possess 
the  quality  of  stability.  No  less  than  10 
times  in  these  2  letters  does  Madison 
refer  to  the  necessity  for  stability  in  the 
Senate,  the  requirement  for  "stability  of 
character,"  "the  necessity  of  some  stable 
institution  in  the  government,"  the  re- 
quirement for  assuring  "a  continuance 
of  existing  arrangements,"  the  necessity 
for  "possessing  •  •  •  stability,"  and  so 
on,  as  a  close  perusal  of  these  valuable 
documents  shows.  In  his  letter  LXII. 
which  is  entitled.  "Concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate,  with  regard  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  Members;  the 
manner  of  appointing  them ;  the  equality 
of  representation;  the  number  of  the 
Senators;  and  the  duration  of  their 
appointments,"  Madison  gave  to  this 
Nation  a  great  truth,  to  wit,  that  good 
government  implies  two  things:  First, 
fidelity  to  the  object  of  government, 
which  is  the  happiness  of  the  people: 
second,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  that  object  can  be  best  attained. 
and  then  he  wrote: 

The  mutability  (that  is  the  quality  of  fre- 
quent change)  in  the  public  councils,  arising 
from  a  rapid  succession  of  new  members, 
however  qualified  they  may  be.  points  out! 
in  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity  of 
some  stable  institution  in  the  government. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  a  few  para- 
graphs later  Madison  reemphasizes  the 
necessity  of  stability  in  government 
when  he  says: 

Every  nation,  consequently,  whose  affairs 
betray  a  want  of  wisdom  and  stability,  may 
calculate  on  every  loss  which  can  be 
sustained  from  the  more  systematic  policy 
of  Its  wiser  neighbors.  But  the  best  Instruc- 
tion on  this  subject  Is  unhappily  conveyed 
to  America  by  the  ertample  of  her  own  situ- 
ation. She  finds  that  she  is  held  In  no 
respect  by  her  friends;  that  she  is  the 
derision  of  her  enemies;  and  that  she  Is  a 
prey  to  every  nation  which  has  an  interest 
in  speculating  on  her  fiuctuatlng  councils 
and  embarrassed  affairs. 

After  asserting  and  proving  the  im- 
portance of  stability  to  government. 
Madison  discusses  the  injurious  effects  of 
instability  at  length,  concluding  with 
this: 

In  another  point  of  view,  great  injury  re- 
sults from  an  unstable  government.  The 
want  of  confidence  in  the  public  councils 
damps  every  useful  undertaking,  the  success 


and  profit  of  which  may  depend  on  a  con- 
tinuance of  existing  arrangements. 

In  his  letter  LXin.  to  which  I  referred 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  Members,  Madison  continues 
to  discuss  the  quality  of  stability. 

He  points  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
back  to  one  of  the  original  States,  which 
he  mentions  by  name,  the  stability  which 
it  had  lost  through  undemocratic  and 
unstable  processes. 

Then  he  says: 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  delect  must  be 
an  additional  body  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which  having  sufficient  permanency 
to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  con- 
tinued attention,  and  a  train  of  measures. 
may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

Later,  he  sp>eaks  of  the  "necessity  of 
some  institution  that  will  blend  stability 
with  liberty." 

In  one  of  his  Isist  references  to  this  par- 
ticular quality  of  the  Senate,  he  .«;avs 
that: 

Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuses 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  by  the  abuses  of  power; 
that  there  are  ntmierous  Instances  of  the 
former  as  well  as  of  the  latter;  and  that  the 
former,  rather  than  the  latter.  Is  apparently 
most  to  be  apprehended  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  sus- 
tained that  p>oint  of  view  and  maintained 
that  objective  through  174  years  of  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  over  the 
years  have  recognized  the  significance  of 
the  stability  and  continuity  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween continuity  and  stability. 

Among  our  present  Members  who 
have  given  scholarly  attention  to  tliis 
matter  is  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
McCarthy,  who.  when  he  represented 
that  great  State  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1957.  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  Senate  s  continu- 
ity as  a  body. 

In  hi«  article  entitled  "The  House  Ver- 
sus the  Senate."  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  August  of 
1957.  the  jimior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota discussed  the  increasing  pwwer  of 
the  Senate  and  what  he  termed  "the 
predominance  of  the  Senate."  Along 
with  other  advantages  accruing  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  its  continuity  and  stability 
as  follows: 

Along  with  the  advantages  derived  from 
these  historical  changes,  the  Senate  has  had 
the  help  of  a  number  of  Institutional  ad- 
vantages. The  6-year  term  In  the  Senate, 
plus  the  experience  of  Its  Members,  and  Ite 
continuity  as  a  body,  give  It  a  stablUtv  and 
strength  lacking  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  his 
excellent  article  also  touched  upon 
another  aspect  of  congressional  proce- 
dure which  is  quite  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter pending  today.  In  discussing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  that  time,  he  had  this  to  say: 

The  House,  as  critics  have  said,  has  limited 
its  elTectiveness  somevrhat  by  its  own  rules. 
Oreat  debates  today  ar«  the  Senate  debates. 
Debate  In  the  House  was  effectively  limited 


by  rules  changes  brought  about  under 
Speaker  Tom  Reed  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
leth  century.  These  changes  did  prevent 
obstruction  and  delay  in  the  general  legis- 
lative process,  but  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tically destroyed  effective  House  debates. 
As  a  result,  public  Interest,  at  least  as  re- 
flected in  the  press,  is  generally  concentrated 
not  on  what  is  said  In  House  debate,  but 
rather  on  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

I  refer  to  Senator  McCarthys 
thoughtful  comments  in  1957  because 
they  impressed  me  greatly  at  that  time 
as  they  do  today. 

And  yet  Senators  now  propose  in  the 
pending  debate  to  adopt  a  precedent 
which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  con- 
cept of  the  Senate  a.s  a  continuing 
body — a  precedent  which  would  tend  to 
diminish  its  stability  and  would  invite 
changes  in  its  rules — any  or  all  of  its 
rules — at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, by  a  mere  transient  majority  of 
one  of  its  Members.  What  greater  blow 
at  the  stability  and  the  value  to  our  re- 
public of  the  Senate  as  an  institution 
could  be  struck  than  by  adopting  such 
a  shortsighted  proposal  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  passing  extreme  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation"' 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  soundly  defeat  this  pro- 
posal, and  will  adopt  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  which  will  shortly  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  by 
its  vote  in  approving  the  pending  mo- 
tion will  keep  our  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  friends  of  the  opposition  from 
following  the  example  of  the  blinded 
Samson  of  ancient  Biblical  days  who 
pulled  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
and  destroyed  himself  and  many  others 
in  the  wreckage  of  the  beautiful  edifice 
which  he  had  demoii.chcd  by  his  lack  of 
judgment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

We  approach  an  historic  occasion,  or. 
at  least,  an  occasion  which  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  moment  appears  to  be  his- 
toric. I  suspect  that  many  times  the 
body  acts  in  what  might  be  suggested  as 
being  something  other  than  in  an  his- 
toric manner,  or  at  least  in  a  way  that 
the  record  does  not  bear  out  that  it  is 
a  historic  action.  However,  I  believe 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  moving  in 
a  direction  which  could  indeed  be  his- 
toric. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
we  in  the  Senate  be  permitted,  at  the 
opening  of  the  88th  Congress,  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  which  shall  be  applicable 
in  the  Senate,  and  to  make  that  deter- 
mination not  subject  to  aiiy  limitation 
established  by  an  earlier  Senate. 

Senate  Resolution  9,  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son!, to  tei-minate  debate  by  three-fifths 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting,  and 
Senate  Resolution  10,  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHKEY]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
FMr.  Kttchel].  and  other  Senators,  to 
terminate  debate  by  the  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senators  present  and  voting, 
were  offered  in  complete  good  faith  and 
in  the  deep  conviction  that  this  repre- 


sented the  direction  in  which  the  Senate 
should  move  In  order  that  It  might  effec- 
tively respond,  in  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury, to  the  principles  that  should  guide 
us  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  Indulge  al- 
ways in  the  luxury  of  uniimitwl  debate. 

We  find  that  even  our  effort  to  bring 
the  first  resolution,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  before  the  Senate 
for  discussion,  is  blocked  by  a  filibuster. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  one  would  have 
to  search  deep  in  the  precedents  of  this 
body  to  find  an  occasion  when  a  filibus- 
ter has  blocked  the  effort  to  bring  a  rules 
change  up  for  debate. 

After  days  of  attempting  to  pennit  the 
Senate  to  find  itself  in  the  position  to 
act  upon  the  Anderson  resolution,  and 
only  after  days  of  deliberation,  those  of 
us  who  are  supporting  the  present  con- 
stitutional motion  took  this  action  in 
order  to  bring  the  Senate  to  a  point 
where  it  may  vote  on  the  Anderson  con- 
stitutional motion.  That  motion  Itself 
was  offered  only  after  Senators  opposing 
any  rules  change  filibustered  the  An- 
derson procedural  motion  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  9.  The  opponents  of 
any  rules  change  demonstrated  their  re- 
fusal even  to  consider  the  proposal  that 
some  change  in  the  rules  was  desirable. 

Those  Senators  who  believe  that  the 
Senate  has  the  right  to  consider  the  sub- 
stance of  a  rules  change  now  should  vote 
to  defeat  the  tabling  motion  offered  by 
our  distinguislied  leadership. 

The  Anderson  constitutional  motion 
stems  from  what  we  concede  to  be  a  very 
clear  mandate  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
We  have  heard  it  mentioned  t'me  and 
again. 

Article  I.  section  5.  provides  that  a 
majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  that  each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 
Those  circumstances  when  a  majority  is 
not  suflBcient  to  transact  business  are 
enumerated  by  the  Constitution.  They 
are  limited  in  number.  T^ey  have  no 
application  to  the  question  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

No  one  disputes  the  right  of  a  majority 
of  Senators  to  determine  the  rules.  The 
dispute  centers  around  the  fact  that  the 
existing  rule  XXII  prevents  a  majority 
from  exercising  that  right.  If  this  ex- 
plicit constitutional  source  of  authority 
is  to  be  other  than  just  empty  verbiage, 
there  must  be  a  way  for  an  appropriate 
majority  to  vote  on  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  not  a  majority  after  cloture  has 
been  invoked  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting. 

Those  Senators  who  desire  to  trigger, 
to  use,  and  to  give  life  and  meaning  to 
this  constitutional  right  to  determine  the 
rules  by  a  majority,  should  now  vote 
against  the  tabling  motion  that  pends, 
whether  their  attitude  is  in  support  of 
the  Anderson  three-fifths  appUcation  of 
cloture,  or  the  Kuchel -Humphrey  con- 
stitutional majority  proposal. 

The  device  that  we  are  approaching 
now  by  way  of  a  vote  is  a  procedural  one. 
It  is  an  oblique  way  of  getting  at  the 
meat  of  the  pix>blem.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  tabling  motion  will  be  beaten. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this  fact.  If  it  is 
defeated,  the  Senate  will  be  back  to  the 
point    that   we   have   been   seeking   to 
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develop  all  along.  We  will  then  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  application  of  its  will  to 
the  proposition  contained  in  Senate  Res- 
olution 9  or  10. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
understand  the  respected  custom  of  this 
body  which  advises  a  new  Member  to  sit 
in  his  chair,  to  listen  quietly  and  to  learn 
before  he  rises  to  speak  to  the  Senate 
himself.  There  is  wisdom  in  that  custom, 
as  there  is  in  most  customs  which  last 
through  years  of  trial  and  experience. 
I  would  not  willingly  break  that  honored 
silence,  but  because  this  debate  calls  to 
question  the  place  of  the  minority  in  a 
democratic  political  system,  I  feel  I  must 
say  these  few  words  in  deep  but  passion- 
ate humility;  for  I  am  a  member  of  a 
minority,  in  a  sense  few  other  Senators 
have  ever  been.  I  understand  the  hope- 
lessness that  a  man  of  unusual  color  or 
feature  experiences  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant hiunan  injustice.  I  understand  the 
despair  of  a  human  heart  crying  for 
comfort  to  a  world  it  cannot  become  a 
part  of,  and  to  a  family  of  man  that 
has  disinherited  him.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do  all 
that  one  man  can  do  to  secure  for  these 
people  the  opportunity  and  the  justice 
that  they  do  not  now  have. 

But,  if  any  lesson  of  history  is  clear, 
it  is  that  minorities  change,  new  minori- 
ties take  their  place,  and  old  minorities 
gi"0w  into  the  majority.  One  can  dis- 
cern this  course  in  our  own  history  by 
observing  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  growth  of  the  Nation's 
law  so  often  takes  the  form  of  adopting 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  dissent- 
ing view  of  an  earlier  decision.  From 
this  fact  we  discern  the  simples^  example 
of  a  vital  democratic  principle.  I  have 
heard  so  often  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
eloquent  and  good  men  plead  for  the 
chance  to  let  the  majority  rule.  That  is, 
they  say,  the  essence  of  democracy.  I 
disagree,  for  to  me  it  is  equally  clear 
that  democracy  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult from  majority  rule,  but  rather  from 
the  forged  compromise  of  the  majority 
with  the  minority. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  bill  of  rights  is  not  simply  to 
grant  the  majority  the  power  to  rule,  but 
is,  also,  to  set  out  limitation  after  limi- 
tation upon  that  power.  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  religion ;  what  are  these  but  the  recog- 
nitiDn  that  at  times  when  the  majority 
of  men  would  willingly  destroy  him,  a 
dissenting  man  may  have  no  friend  but 
the  law?  This  power  given  to  the  minor- 
ity is  the  most  sopliisticated  and  the 
most  vital  power  bestowed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  this  day  of  the  mass  mind  and  the 
lonely  crowd,  the  right  to  exercise  this 
power  and  the  courage  to  express  it  has 
become  less  and  less  apparent.  One  of 
the  few  places  where  this  power  remains 
a  living  force  is  in  the  Senate. 

Let  us  face  the  decision  before  us 
directly.  It  is  not  free  speech,  for  that 
has  never  been  recognized  as  a  legally 
unlimited  right.  It  is  not  the  Senate's 
inability  to  act  at  all,  for  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  majority  truly  determined 


in  their  course  could  fail  eventually  to 
approach  their  ends.  It  is,  instead,  the 
power  of  the  minority  to  reflect  a  pro- 
portional share  of  their  view  upon  the 
legislative  result  that  is  at  stake  in  this 
debate. 

To  those  who  wish  to  alter  radically 
the  balance  of  power  between  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  and  a  minority,  I 
say,  you  sow  the  wind,  for  minorities 
change  and  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  you  will  feel  the  hot  breath  of  a 
righteous  majority  at  the  back  of  your 
own  neck.  Only  then  perhaps  will  you 
realize  what  you  have  destroyed.  As 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said  about  America 
inl835:  | 

A  democracy  can  obtain  a-uth  only  as  the 
result  of  experience;  and  many  nations  may 
perish  while  they  are  awaiting  the  conse- 
quences of  their  errors. 

The  fight  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
minority  is  made  here,  strangely  enough, 
in  the  name  of  another  minority.  I 
share  the  desire  of  those  Senators  who 
wish  to  help  the  repressed  people  of  our 
Nation,  and  in  time,  God  willing,  we  shall 
effectively  accomplish  this  task.  But  I 
say  to  these  Senators,  we  cannot  achieve 
these  ends  by  destroying  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  minority  protection  that  remains 
here  in  the  Senate. 

For  as  De  Tocqueville  also  com- 
mented: 

If  ever  the  free  Institutions  of  America 
are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed 
to  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  desire  to  express  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  my  profound  con- 
gratulations on  the  magnificent  state- 
ment he  has  made.  He  proved  his  cour- 
age on  many  fields  of  battle  when  his 
country  was  under  attack  from  without. 
He  has  here  today  revealed  that  other 
kind  of  courage — political  courage — 
which  is  sometimes  rarer  than  physical 
corn-age.  He  appreciates  what  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  Government  mean.  I 
know  that  they  are  thought  by  some  to 
be  outmoded  and  out  of  date;  but  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  understands  what 
Tom  Paine  meant  when  he  said: 

He  that  would  make  his  own  liberty  secure 
must  guard  even  his  enemy  from  oppres- 
sion. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  speaking,  as  he 
does,  as  a  member  of  a  minority.  I  do 
not  claim  omniscience  for  myself.  I  do 
not  claim  omniscience  for  him  because  he 
is  a  member  of  a  minority.  However,  I 
point  out  that  the  balance  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  under  the  present 
rule  XXn  is  not  right,  and  the  balance 
is  proving  wrong,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  time  it  is  taking  to  correct  it. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  not 
one  single  instance  since  the  cloture  rule 

took  effect — now  a  matter  of  35  years — 
has  it  been  possible  to  require  the  minor- 
ity to  allow  the  majority  to  vote  on  a 


civil  rights  issue,  when  the  minority  did 
not  wish  to  do  so. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  after  three 
decades  and  a  half  of  experience,  with- 
out being  able  to  break  through  that 
barrier  even  on  one  single  occasion,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  on  two  such 
occasions  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voted 
for  cloture,  there  is  a  deep  imbalance. 
It  is  just  as  fair  to  say,  "Yes,  surely  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic  can  be 
shaken  by  a  drastic  change,  but  we  can- 
not allow  the  veins  of  the  Republic  to 
atrophy,  so  that  freemen,  who  are  de- 
spondent and  despair  of  its  processes, 
must  seek  some  extra  legal  way  in  which 
to  bring  about  a  change,  because  legiti- 
mate change  is  being  frustrated  by 
shackles  which  the  Senate  has  put  upon 
itself." 

This  is  the  issue:  Are  we  talking  about 
a  rule,  in  respect  to  rule  XXII,  or  are 
we  talking  about  law?  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  record  now  shows  that 
we  are  talking  about  law,  not  a  rule. 
This  issue  cannot  be  dressed  up  in  any 
other  way. 

I  would  be  deeply  interested,  if  there 
were  the  opp>ortunity,  to  test  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Senate  would,  for  5 
minutes,  allow  another  Congress  to  bind 
it  in  the  amendment  of  any  law;  in 
other  words,  whether  we  would  for  5 
minutes,  consent  to  the  proposal  that, 
if  Congress  passed  a  bill  which  became 
law,  the  law  could  not  be  changed  ex- 
cept by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Would  we  respect  such  a  law  for  5 
minutes?  Of  course  we  would  not.  We 
would  be  the  first  to  argue  against  it  and 
to  say  it  was  tyranny.  No  Congress  can 
bind  another  Congress.  We  are  per- 
fectly free  to  change  any  law  we  please. 
That  is  set  forth  in  The  Federalist 
Papers.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
courts  time  and  again.  There  is  really 
no  need  to  cite  authority,  for  the  au- 
thority is  very  complete.  Newton  v. 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Ma- 
honing County,  Ohio  (100  U.S.  548,  559^ 
is  one  leading  case.  Reichelderfer  v. 
Quinn  (287  U.S.  315,  318)  is  another. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  similar  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Town  of  East  Hartford  v.  Hartford 
Bridge  Co.  (10  How.  511,  533)  ;  Ohio  Life 
Insurance  &  Trust  Co.  v.  Debolt  (16  How. 
416,  431)  :  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  v.  Spratley  (172  U.S.  602, 
621);  Toomer  v.  Witsell  (334  U.S.  385. 
393  (n.  19)). 

I  think  we  have  demonstrated  beyond 
any  question  that  what  has  now  hap- 
pened is  that  rule  XXII  has  become  law, 
devoted  to  frustrating  the  lawmaking 
process.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Senate  asserted  its  right. 

What  opponents  of  change  really 
argue  is  that  the  rules  adopted  in  1789 
persist  unless  they  are  changed  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  rules,  notwith- 
standing the  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. So,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional law,  then  as  a  matter  of 
time-honored  practice,  the  idea  is  In- 
voked that  we  should  not  change  the 
rules  or  that  we  cannot  change  them  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  our  own  rules. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  a  time  will  come  when 
the  Senate  must  decide  that  it  is  going 
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to  take  its  destiny  into  its  own  hands. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  that.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  precedents  cited  in  the 
briefs  which  we  have  submitted  to  the 
Senate  goes  back  to  the  time  when  there 
were  joint  rules  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Those  joint  rules  were  abrogated 
by  action  of  the  Senate  in  1876,  after 
they  had  been  in  effect  for  87  years. 
The  Senate  was  not  afraid  to  take  that 
action  in  making  the  necessary  break 
with  tradition.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  be  afraid  to  take  similar 
action  now. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  a  motion  to 
table.  If  it  carries,  we  shall  be  inhibited 
from  dealing  with  the  main  question. 
I  hope  the  motion  to  table  does  not  suc- 
ceed. I  shall  vote  against  it.  But  let 
us  remember  that  if  it  carries,  we  shall 
be  inhibited  from  dealing  with  the  main 
question.  This  question  will  nonethe- 
less persist.  We  have  now  a  historic  op- 
portiuxity  to  settle  something  for  the 
Senate.  If  the  Senate  does  not  settle 
the  question  now.  the  question  may 
come  up  in  a  much  less  quiet  time,  dif- 
ficult as  the  present  time  is.  when  much 
graver  emergencies  may  face  the  country 
than  face  it  today,  for  we  have  now  seen 
just  a  glimmering  of  the  complete  an- 
archy into  which  the  Senate  can  be 
thrown  if  this  question  is  not  decisively 
settled  now. 

We  face  a  situation  in  which  no  reso- 
lution of  the  issue  is  possible;  and  no 
resolution  will  be  possible  unless  a  mi- 
nority will  allow  us  to  resolve  it.  In 
short,  no  matter  what  question  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Chair  or  what  con- 
stitutional question  may  arise,  the  Chair 
has  said  it  must  refer  such  a  question  to 
the  Senate  itself.  That  question  then 
becomes  subject  to  debate,  and  debate 
can  be  cut  off  only  vmder  the  rule.  In 
short,  the  minority,  by  speaking  on  every 
motion  which  is  made,  whatever  it  may 
be,  can  completely  frustrate  the  will  of 
the  majority — and  we  are  assured  by  the 
leader  of  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
this  proposal  that  it  will  do  so — until  the 
majority  yields  to  the  one  third  minority, 
either  by  dropping  this  proposal  or  com- 
promising it  as  the  minority  wishes  it 
to  be  compromised. 

There  has  been  talk  about  tyranny  and 
dictatorship;  but  a  tyranny  of  the  mi- 
nority is  also  a  tyranny.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  the  tyranny  of  one  man.  Let 
the  record  be  clear  that  no  one  has 
counseled  tyranny  or  dictatorship  by  the 
Vice  President.  Everything  the  Vice 
President  could  do  is  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  Senate  and  determination  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  I  argued  that  yes- 
terday and  made  it  crystal  clear.  I 
cannot  allow  any  imputation  or  argu- 
ment to  appear  upon  the  record  which 
defies  that  sohd  fact. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  talk 
about  a  forged  compromise  between  the 
minority  and  the  majority  as  being  the 
process  of  a  republic.    I  agree. 

But  a  compromise  forged  by  exhaus- 
tion is  not  the  kind  of  compromise  which 
is  proper  in  a  democracy  or  a  republic, 
and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  compromise  we 
are  talkinK  about;  not  a  compromise  be- 
cause of  demonstration,  conviction,  or 
the  marshaling  of  public  opinion,  but  a 
compromise  by  exhaustion.    Mr.  Presi- 


dent, no  country  can  intelligently  operate 
and  express  its  will  and  its  manifest 
destiny  on  such  a  basis. 

Lest  it  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
there  is  no  solid  fact  to  support  every- 
thing I  say,  let  me  refer  to  one  or  two 
pages  of  history.  The  cloture  rule  was 
adopted  only  in  deference  to  the  fact 
that  this  constitutional  question  would 
have  been  raised  by  Senator  Walsh  in 
1917.  and  that  he  would  have  won  on  it. 
Hence,  those  who  were  opposed — and 
the  arguments  made  and  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed at  that  time  were  very  much 
the  same  as  those  we  hear  today — al- 
lowed some  kind  of  cloture  rule  to  be 
adopted.  But  under  that  cloture  rule, 
cloture  could  not  apply  to  a  motion  to 
take  up.  Hence,  a  complete  •out"  was 
available:  There  would  be  unlimited  de- 
bate upon  a  motion  to  consider. 

The  next  change  came  in  1949,  when, 
again,  there  was  some  danger  of  losing 
on  the  constitutional  issue.  At  that  time 
Senator  Wherry  brought  forward  an 
agreement,  again  pacing  a  very  hea\7 
price  for  it.  because,  under  that  agree- 
ment, the  rule  itself  which  we  are  talking 
about  could  not  be  rerised  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule.  At  least,  that 
is  what  the  rule  said  when  it  was  agreed 
to. 

In  1959 — again  as  a  slight  amelioration 
of  rule  XXII — the  rule  was  changed  so 
as  to  permit  cloture  by  the  affirmative 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting,  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Senate.  Again  a 
heavy  price  was  paid,  because  of  the  ad- 
dition to  rule  XXXII  of  paragraph  2, 
which  provides: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  ihey  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
rules. 

By  the  addition  of  that  paragraph  to 
rule  Xxxn,  which  supports  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body,  a  very  heavy  price  was  paid.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  I  am  in  an  excellent 
position  to  speak  against  that  addition 
to  the  rule,  because  I  voted  against  it. 

I  relate  that  history  to  indicate  where 
we  stand  at  this  time.  Never  have  we 
been   able  to   do   anything   about   rule 


Xxn  that  the  minority  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  do.  Because  of  that  situation, 
no  matter  how  strong  the  argimaents,  no 
matter  how  persuasive  and  fwceful  the 
debate,  no  matter  how  important  and 
compelling  the  necessity  for  change,  the 
minority  was  able  to  accomplish  Its  pvir- 
poses,  regardless  of  the  necessity  for  a 
reasonable  cwnpromise.  regardless  of 
how  important  it  was  that  reasonable 
views  prevail. 

As  to  the  substantive  legislation  in- 
volved, I  point  out  that  the  power  of 
one-third  of  the  Senate  to  kill  any  meas- 
ure or  proposal  in  the  Senate  has 
brought  about  a  positive  shambles. 
When  the  minority — determined  as  it 
is — decided  dm^ng  the  last  session  that 
it  would  not  permit  even  a  literacy  test 
bill  to  be  passed,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  favored  the  passage 
of  such  a  bill,  no  literacy  test  bill  was 
passed.  It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to 
note  that  when  this  determined  minority 
gets  its  teeth  into  a  matter,  it  gets  its 
way,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
are  acting  together. 

Mr.  President,  examine,  if  you  will, 
the  record  of  a  series  of  votes  taken  on 
such  issues  as  elimination  of  the  poll 
tax  in  1962  and  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, in  1961,  and  the  civil  rights  bills- 
weak  and  meager  though  they  were — in 
1957  and  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  table  on 
this  subject.  It  shows  the  constant  as- 
sault on  such  measures  and  their  con- 
stant defeat  by  means  of  motions  to  lay 
on  the  table.  Why  has  that  happened? 
It  has  happened  because  of  the  threat 
to  engage  in  a  filibuster — for  example, 
the  threat  to  engage  in  a  filibuster  un- 
less part  III  was  deleted,  or  unless  no 
further  attention  was  paid  to  placing 
a  statutory  base  under  the  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
under  Government  contracts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Motions  and  amenrlmeni.'i  vrnkcmng  rfcent  cin'l  rights  legislation 


Measure 


Act  ion  takou 


Dale 


run  Riithts  ApI  o(  1957: 

I't.  Ill,  iiiitliori7inc  .^ttoriii'v  Oencnil  to  institiil"    civil  .lotkins  for 
preventive  rvln-f  to  p'Orcs-s  eivil  ripliis 
Civil  Riplit,>;  Art  ofiwc- 

I't.  III.  auttioriTinc  .Mtcnxy  General  to  iii-illtuto  civil  artions  for 
preventive  n-lief  lii  n-ire.ss  livil  riRlits. 

Statutor>'  f'use  for  romniis-sldti  (.n  Govonuiient  Coiitrocts 

Temporary  ai'i  for  aifjustinents  in  sctiooj  rioseprppation...""!"!!^ 

rt.  Til,  liiniteil  to  intervention  in  school  dcseprpgat ion "sii its 

l.ib(Tali7.ation  of  votinp  repi.sirar  jirovLsion "I 

Keiiera!  enrollment  ofTicirs '.'.'.'.". 

I.il>er»lirat1on  of  votinir  rnpistrar  vrovifiirm  """//..'-".."  I 

CiMl  Ui^iliU;  Commission.  2-year  extension.  IWCl  (amendm^t  to  State 
.liistice.  Juilioiary  ar>rroi'Tiatl«rL-i    I9<i21; 

I'PTOianent  rxtejision  of  Commi.<i.sioTi _ 

Kxlension  of  Commis-sion  for  4  years '.'.'.'.... 

rt.  Ill,  anlhorizlnc  Attorney  Ciencrfil  to  Lu.stitutecivUactions  for 
t«n'ventl\T  relief  to  redn'.'y!  eivil  riflit-. 

Ini|>lemenl«tion  of  .-^uiirpme  Court  srfiool  desecr^pation  decision 
.^nlijx>ll  tax  constitutional  anK'ndment: 

Kliitulory  authority  in  lieu  of  con.ititulioaal  amendiiient.. 

Obiectiw  literacy  t(«t 

l.;il"ir-IIEW  apiirorriHtion.v  '  

Harrtnp  funds  for  serrapated  hosjiitals 

Harrinp  funds  for  .secrepstod  srhooj.s '.I.I]"^'"II! 


Dek'tp-I  by  amendment... 


Table<1. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.-..'lo... 
do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


July   24,  I9.W 


Mar.  JO,  19fi0 


Apr.      1. 

19fi0 

Apr      4. 

19G0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ai»r.     ♦< 

IWO 

A  up.  30 

litei 

I>0. 

Do. 

.do. 


do 

actumad  to  calmdw-. 


Tabled. 
.....do.. 


Do. 

Mar.  27.  1062 
May  16.l9fia 

July  20,1962 
Do. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  all  these 
struggles  are  ahead  of  the  Senate,  as 
they  have  been  for  decades;  and  regard- 
less of  whether  we  win  today,  I  r^;>eat 
T/hat  I  said  yesterday,  in  res[>onse  to  the 
arguments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors];  namely, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  entire  history  of  our  coun- 
try; and  the  Congress  is  in  grave  danger 

of  being  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  country  because  the  Con- 
gress cannot  transact  the  business  which 
the  interests  of  the  country  require;  and 
a  fundamental  aspect  of  that  situation  is 
the  cloture  rule  we  are  now  discussing. 
The  entire  record  proves  that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  address  my- 
self to  a  matter  of  most  critical  impor- 
tance; namely,  the  concept  of  the  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body,  a  concept  which  is 
completely  irrelevant  to  this  argiunent, 
but  nevertheless  is  trotted  out  regularly 
because  it  is  so  pleasing  to  our  sensibili- 
ties. Is  it  not  nice  to  be  a  solon  of  our 
country  in  a  body  which  continues,  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  and 
changes  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
A  Member  of  the  Senate  can  say  to  him- 
self. "We  are  truly  the  upper  body  be- 
cause we  are  a  continuing  body."  The 
only  difficulty  with  that  point  is  that  it 
is  not  relevant  to  the  issue  now  before 
us,  much  as  the  continuing-body  argu- 
ment may  please  our  egos. 

Furthermore,  no  such  provision  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution.  Instead,  the 
continuing-body  argument  defies  the 
Constitution,  because  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Senators  are  to  have  a  6- 
year  term,  and  that  there  are  to  be  two 
Senators  from  each  State.  Those  are 
constitutional  guarantees  to  the  States — 
but  not  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII.  So 
those  of  us  who  subscribe  to  rule  XXII 
are  not  good  constitutionalists;  instead, 
those  who  subscribe  to  it  are  bad  con- 
stitutionalists, by  reason  of  clinging  to 
rule  XXn,  which  is  outside  the 
Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  little  more  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  addi- 
tional time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wish  to  have? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     About  5  minutes. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Very    well,    Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  Senate  is  or 
is  not  a  continuing  body.  The  fact  is 
that  many  aspects  end  with  the  end  of 
a  particular  Senate;  even  those  who 
ar^ue  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  must  admit  that  bills  which  are 
pending  and  nominations  which  are 
pending  end  with  the  end  of  any  one 
Congress,  and  the  composition  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  then  changes. 
So  whether  one  holds  to  the  view  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  or  does 
not  hold  to  that  view,  that  question  is 
not  involved  in  the  question  of  whether 
we  have  a  right  to  change  the  rules. 


The  fundamental  argument  which  we 
make — and  which,  as  I  say,  is  the  basis 
of  this  entire  position — is  that  history 
has  now  demonstrated  that  we  are  no 
longer  talking  solely  about  a  rule;  in- 
stead, we  are  talking  about  a  rule  which 
has  the  effect  of  substantive  law.  be- 
cause experience  with  that  rule  has 
shown,  historically,  that  it  can  inhibit, 
frustrate,    and    defeat    the    legislative 

process  contemplated   by   the   Constitu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  argued  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  advocacy  will  be 
ended  in  the  Senate  if  this  rule  is 
changed.  But.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact,  and  the 
country  should  certainJy  understand 
that.  There  have  been  26  opportunities 
for  the  Senate  to  apply  cloture.  But 
cloture  has  been  applied  in  exactly  five 
of  them.  If  the  proposed  60  percent  rule 
had  obtained — and  that  proposal  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  under  the  Anderson 
resolution — cloture  would  have  been 
ordered  in  9  of  those  25  instances,  and  in 
connection  with  only  2  out  of  11  civil 
rights  measures.  I  cannot  understand 
how  that  would  amount  to  shutting  the 
doors  to  advocacy.  The  Anderson  reso- 
lution surely  does  not  contend  for  a 
complete  break  with  the  past. 

In  any  case,  there  is  clearly  consensus 
as  to  the  need  for  a  moderate,  temper- 
ate improvement  in  the  existing  rule, 
which,  until  now,  has  completely  frus- 
trated us. 

It  is  said  that  the  purpose  behind  this 
effort  is  to  allow  the  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  Such  an  argument 
grants  the  main  point  I  make,  whic!.  is 
that  the  civil  rights  legislation  thus  far 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  that  which 
can  be  passed  in  the  future  under  the 
present  cloture  rule  is  only  such  as  the 
minority  will  allow  the  Senate  to  pass. 
Is  that  situation  constitutional?  Is  it 
just?  Can  we  expect  Negroes  to  be 
happy  in  the  face  of  that  situation? 

As  a  practical  matter,  when  we  con- 
cede on  the  record  that  this  effort  is  di- 
rected to  civil  rights  legislation,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  that  is  why  some 
Senators  will  not  agree  to  such  a  change 
in  the  rule,  because  they  do  not  want  the 
twloption  of  a  rule  which  would  take 
away  the  power  of  the  minority  to  in- 
hibit, frustrate,  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  civil  rights  legislation  which  the  mi- 
nority does  not  like. 

So  let  us  face  this  situation  frankly. 
Not  only  is  this  a  fundamental  question 
which  deals  with  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  meet  modern  times  decently,  but  it  is 
also  an  endeavor  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  permitting  itself  to  be  hamstrung. 
Mr.  President,  we  could  be  hamstrung 
and  placed  in  anarchy,  and  in  far  worse 
situations  even  than  civil  rights  if  a  de- 
termined minority  should  get  its  teeth 
into  the  issues.  What  if  there  is  a  mo- 
tion to  clear  the  way  for  some  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation?  Is  that  wrong  if 
it  is  responsive  to  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
country?  Must  we  resolve  all  civil  rights 
questions  in  the  manner  demonstrated 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi— by  force,  violence,  and  people 
being  killed?  Is  that  the  only  way  we 
can  administer  justice  in  our  country? 
Can  we  not  find  some  other  way?    Can 


we  not  give  the  aspirations,  desires,  and 
feelings  of  man  some  tongue  and  oppor- 
tunity for  expression?  Or  must  we  be 
inhibited  and  frustrated  in  legislating 
on  that  score  by  anything  the  minority 
dictates? 

We  can  go  no  further.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  considered  way,  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  I  say  that  if  we  leave  rule 
XXn  as  it  is,  we  cannot  pass  any  civil 
rights  measure  which  a  minority,  the 
majority  of  that  minority  being  southern 
Senators,  will  not  allow  the  Senate  to 
pass.    That  is  it. 

Let  every  Senator  who  votes  on  the 
issue  understand  that  thi£  is  the  most 
impKjrtant  civil  rights  vote  which  any 
Senator  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cast 
in  the  present  Congress.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc]. 

THE  SENATE  TJNDER  THE  EXISTTNG  RULE  IS  A 
BULWARK  AGAINST  HASTILY  CONCETVKD  LEGIS- 
LATION AND  THE  PROTXCTOB  OF  THE  LESS 
POPULOUS   STATES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last  I  spoke  on  the  issue  before 
us — the  proposed  modification  of  rule 
XXH — and  took  the  position,  in  some 
detail,  that  the  existing  rules  for  cloture 
which  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  72  to 
22  just  4  years  ago  is  the  greatest  pro- 
tection that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  against  hasty  and  ill-advised 
legislative  action  which  might  easily  take 
place,  as  it  has  taken  place,  in  times  of 
national  hysteria,  panic,  or  alarm. 

Another  aspect  of  this  issue  to  which 
I  alluded  is  that  the  present  rule  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  possible  protection  to 
the  smaller  States  which  are  represented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  only 
one  Representative  or  by  a  small  num- 
ber. Such  States'  interests  might  be 
easily  jeopardized  by  being  outvoted  by 
the  great  majorities  in  the  larger  States 
which  are  correspondingly  represented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Pro- 
longed debate — yes.  a  filibuster,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  Senate — might  avert  an  un- 
just oppression  by  the  majority  of  a 
minority. 

I  notice  that  William  S.  White,  in  an 
article  in  last  night's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  makes  a  similar  point,  and  it 
is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  we  are  now 
having  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  William 
S.  White's  article,  entitled  "Attack  on 
Constitutional  Balance."  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attack  on  CoNSTrruriONAL  Balance 
(By  Vi^llllam  S.  White) 

Under  cover  of  demands  for  seemingly 
dusty  changes  In  Senate  rules,  a  profound 
attack  on  the  very  constitutional  balance  In 
this  country  Is  now  unfolding 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  smaller,  less  urbanized  States 
in  the  only  national  forum  where  such  power 
still  exists — the  United  States  Senate.  The 
ultimate  effect  would  be  the  substitution  of 
a  Gallup  poll  kind  of  majority  rule,  based 
almost  wholly  upon  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lous  urban  centers  and  States  and  interests, 
for  the  matchless  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
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ances  written  Into  the  Constitution  nearly 
two  centuries  ago. 

The  end  of  it  would  be  a  new  majorltarlan 
rule  baaed  upon  megalopolis — the  super- 
city,  the  super  state — which  would  give  little 
time  and  less  heed  to  any  and  every  section 
or  Interest  in  the  United  States  which  was 
allied  with  the  new  majorltarlanlsm. 

In  short,  what  Is  finally  sought  here  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  political  system  of  totally 
unchecked  majority  rule — Instant  govern- 
ment like  Instant  coffee — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  heart  of  the  Constitution  is 
meant  to  restrain  majorities  from  running 
over  minorities.  Not  even  a  majority  of  99 
percent  can  presently  take  away  the  basic 
rights  of  minorities,  even  the  Irreducible 
minority  of  one  man,  to  fiee  speech,  free 
religion,  the  private  enJojTnent  of  private 
property. 

THE  LAST  BASTION 

Those  attempting  this  fateful  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  by  unconstitutional 
means  are  naturally  centering  upon  the  one 
place  where  they  have  not  already  won  the 
game — the  Senate.  They  are  generally  called 
"liberals"  and  generally  they  are  Democratic 
Senators  from  big  urban-controlled  States, 
plus  a  handful  of  Republican  "liberals"  from 
the  same  kind  of  States. 

A  more  exact  term  for  them,  however.  Is 
majoritarlans.  Chief  among  them  are  such 
Democratic  Senators  as  Paul  Douglas  of 
Illinois,  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  and  Joseph 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  and  such  Republican 
Senators  as  Jacod  Javits  of  New  York,  and 
Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey. 

Their  immediate  objective  Is  to  end  the 
effective  power  of  any  minority  to  resist  by 
prolonged  talking  In  the  Senate  through  ap- 
plying a  parliamentary  gag.  Their  case  Is 
superficially  attractive.  The  filibuster  has 
a  bad  name  because  Eouthern  Senators  have 
long  used  It  to  retard  civil  rights  legislation. 
The  fact,  however.  Is  that  what  Is  poison  to 
the  majoritarlans  In  other  hands  Is  meat 
In  the  hands  of  the  majoritarlans  themselves. 
The  same  weapon  has  been  used  by  them 
more  often  than  their  opponents,  to  retard 
legislation  sought  by  conservatives  generally. 
civn.  rights  only  a  vehicle 
Civil  rights  therefore  Is  only  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  majoritarlans  really  Intend  to 
break  not  merely  southern  resistance  to  civil 
rights  bills  but  any  and  all  minority  resist- 
ance on  any  and  every  Issue  with  which 
minorities  may  dare  to  disagree  with  the 
majoritarlans.  For  when  a  minority,  how- 
ever "wrong"  can  be  gagged  today,  a  mi- 
nority, however  "right,"  can  be  gagged  to- 
morrow. 

There  w.is  a  time  when  26  States  were 
soundly  estimated  to  be  In  control  of  the 
shadowy  Ku  Klux  Klan.  These  26  States 
could  have  voted  a  clear  majority  In  the 
Senate  and.  under  the  new  debate  restric- 
tions now  being  demanded,  undeniably  could 
have  halted  all  debate  on  any  Issue  what- 
ever. 

The  great,  bottom  truth  Is  that  the  Senate 
Is  literally  ilic  only  place  left  where  political 
minorities  have  truly  effective  rights.  The 
House  Is  a  strictly  majorlty-rule-by-one  In- 
stitution. And  mlr.orities.  Including  small- 
populated  Stntcs.  have  little  to  say  about 
either  the  nomination  or  election  of  a 
President. 

All  this  Is  specifically  why  the  Constitution 
gave  each  State,  regardless  of  size,  two  votes 
In  the  Senate. 

Those  demanding  "changes  In  the  Senate 
rules"  are  demanding  Infinitely  more  than 
this.  They  are  demanding,  consciously  or 
not.  a  revolutionary  overturn  in  the  basic 
form  of  Government  toward  a  monolithic, 
automatic,  foredoomed  conformlsm  to  what- 
ever megalopolis  might  decide  at  any  given 
moment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  cloture  issue 
has  been  closely  associated,  particularly 


in  the  minds  of  those  favoring  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  present  two-thirds  majority 
required,  with  the  civil  rights  fight. 
There  is  no  question  that  filibusters  have 
been  used  by  those  opposing  civil  rights 
in  the  past  and  may  again.  But  ac- 
tually, under  the  existing  rules,  in  the 
last  Congress,  the  86th.  a  civil  rights  bill 
was  enacted,  and  under  the  more 
stringent  rule  of  two-thirds  of  the  total 
membership,  a  civil  rights  bill  was  also 
passed  in  the  85th  Congress.  It  is  my 
view  that  other  issues  involved  in  main- 
taining the  present  rule  arc  no  less  im- 
portant than  civil  rights. 

Civil  rights,  as  I  interpret  them,  and 
as  the  words  signify  in  this  context,  are 
the  extension  of  equahty  to  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
That  means  equality  in  opportunity  to 
vote,  equality  in  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation, equality  in  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. As  such,  I  consider  civil 
rights  an  indispensable  objective,  whose 
fulfillment  is  long  overdue,  and  my 
position  has  been  clear  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  and  long  before  that  as  writ- 
er, editor,  and  as  Governor  of  Alaska, 
and  always  will  be.  I  believe  this  is  a 
major  issue  and  we  must  continue  to 
fight  for  it  until  equality  of  opportunity 
is  achieved.  It  is  coming.  It  is  coming 
as  a  result  of  court  decisions,  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress  and  its  im- 
plementation by  Federal  executive  agen- 
cies coupled  with  a  changing  public 
attitude.  It  is  coming  more  slowly  than 
those  who  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  color 
which  exists  throughout  the  United 
States  in  varying  degrees  would  have  it 
come.  But  such  gratifying  reactions  as 
those  of  the  Governors  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  in  recent  days 
do  much  to  offset  the  disgraceful  and 
barbaric  treatment  which  James  Mere- 
d'th  has  received  in  Mississippi  and  the 
long-standing  discrimination  against 
our  colored  citizens  in  many  States. 
North  and  South. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an  edi- 
torial from  last  night's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  which  applauds  the  very  dif- 
ferent treatment  as  a  result  of  the  firm 
and  enlightened  stand  of  Gov.  Donald 
Russell  which  Harvey  Gantt,  a  colored 
enrollee  in  Clemson  College,  South  Caro- 
lina, is  receiving. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Gantt  is  the 
first  of  his  race  to  enroll  in  a  South  Car- 
olina college.  May  the  decent  reception 
he  appears  to  be  accorded  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
where  I  am  glad  to  note  in  today's  news 
that  James  Meredith  is  remaining. 

In  North  Carolina,  Gov.  Terry  San- 
ford  is  blazing  a  new  trail.  He  has  cre- 
ated the  North  Carolina  Good  Neighbor 
Council,  to  consist  of  24  eminent  citizens 
of  that  State.  Its  purposes,  the  Gov- 
ernor announces,  are  two-fold:  First,  to 
encourage  employment  of  qualified  peo- 
ple without  regard  to  race;  and  second, 
to  promote  better  training  so  as  to  qual- 
ify youth  for  such  employment. 


In  memorable  words  the  Governor  has 
proclaimed  a  new  policy  for  his  State, 
which  I  am  hopeful  and  confident  will 
be  followed: 

The  American  Negro  was  freed  from  slav- 
ery 100  years  ago.  In  this  centtu^  he  has 
made  much  progress,  educating  his  children, 
building  churches,  entering  Into  the  com- 
munity and  civic  life  of  the  Nation. 

Now  Is  a  time  not  merely  to  look  back  to 
freedom,  but  forward  to  the  fulfillment  of 
Its  meaning.  Despite  great  progress,  the 
Negro's  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  Job  has 
not  been  achieved  In  most  places  across  the 
country.  Reluctance  to  accept  the  Negro  In 
employment  Is  the  greatest  single  block  to 
his  continued  progress  and  to  the  full  use  of 
the  human  potential  of  the  Nation  and  its 
Stetes. 

The  time  has  come  for  American  citizens 
to  give  up  this  reluctance,  to  quit  unfair 
discriminations,  and  to  give  the  Negro  a  fuU 
chance  to  earn  a  decent  living  for  his  family 
and  to  contribute  to  higher  standards  for 
himself  and  all  men. 

We  cannot  rely  on  law  alone  In  this  matter 
because  much  depends  upon  its  administra- 
tion and  upon  each  Individual's  sense  of 
fair  play.  North  Carolina  and  Its  people  have 
come  to  the  point  of  recognizing  the  urgent 
need  for  opening  new  economic  opportunities 
for  Negro  citizens.  We  also  recognize  that 
m  doing  so  we  shall  be  adding  new  economic 
growth  for  everybody. 

We  can  do  this.  We  should  do  this.  We 
win  do  It  because  we  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  and  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors. 
We  will  do  it  because  our  economy  cannot 
afford  to  have  so  many  people  fully  or  par- 
tially unproductive.  We  will  do  It  because 
It  Is  honest  and  fair  for  us  to  give  all  men 
and  women  their  best  chance  In  life. 

In  North  Carolina  we  will  attempt  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  kind  of  understand- 
ing America  needs  today. 

But  all  this,  which  should  gratify  the 
proponents  of  civil  rights  as  it  does  me 
is  happening  quite  independently  of  and 
without  relation  to  the  present  cloture 
debate. 

We  have  now  spent  3  weeks  debating 
this  issue.  I  believe  it  has  been  debated 
amply.  Meanwhile  the  regular  business 
of  the  Senate  has  been  shelved.  Its 
committees  have  not  been  organized. 
If  the  tabling  motion  fails,  the  debate 
may  continue  for  weeks.  We  have  im- 
portant legislation  awaiting  action.  The 
President  has  already  submitted  his  pro- 
gram, which  will  include  major  tax  legis- 
lation, a  vitally  important  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill,  a  farm  bill,  and  other 
measures  of  vital  concern  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy,  vital  to  its  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, and  material  progress.  I  believe 
we  should  proceed  with  it  without  fur- 
ther delay.  I  shall  therefore  cast  my 
vote  for  the  tabling  motion. 

Exhibit  1 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  30.  1963] 

It  Can  Bb  Done 

Harvey  Gantt,  son  of  a  colored  shipyard 
worker,  has  been  enrolled  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege, and  neither  the  sun  nor  the  stars  nor 
the  planets  have  fallen  down  upon  us. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  South 
Carolina's  desegregation  problems  have  been 
solved.  Difficult  days  doubtless  lie  ahead. 
But  It  does  mean,  given  the  proper  attitude, 
maturity  and  awareness,  that  a  Negro  can 
be  admitted  to  a  southern  college  without 
giving  rise  to  the  disgraceful  spectacle  which 
marked  James  Meredith's  enrollment  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 
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Much  credit  goes  to  South  Carolina's  Gov. 
Donald  Russell.  He  U  by  no  means  an  Inte- 
gratlonlst.  But  where  Mlaslaslppl's  Oover- 
nor  Bamett  stormed  and  ranted,  Governor 
Russell  announced  that  Harvey  Gantt  woxild 
be  admitted  to  Clemson  "peaceably,  without 
violence,  without  disorder,  and  with  proper 
regard  for  the  good  name  of  our  State  and 
her  people."  Pursuant  to  this,  he  Issued  the 
appropriate  orders  to  the  State  police,  but 
as  it  turned  out  there  was  no  great  need 
for  their  services.  Much  credit  also  belongs 
to  the  Clemson  College  authorities,  who 
made  it  very  clear  to  the  student  body  that 
punishment  would  be  swift  and  severe  for 
anyone  guilty  of  incidents. 

The  only  major  rumble  of  discontent  has 
come  from  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature,  who  proposes  to  create  a  com- 
mittee to  inform  Clemson  students  of  their 
"rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly."  It 
looks,  however,  as  though  his  efforts  will  not 
be  needed.  Judging  from  their  behavior  to 
date,  the  Clemson  student  body  is  composed 
of  young  men  who  understand,  not  only 
their  rights,  but  also  their  responsibilities 
as  Americans. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  before  us  is  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  question,  but  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  we  are  in  reality  de- 
bating the  question  of  the  continuity  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. Basically,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  Senate  rules  may  be 
amended  but  whether  they  shall  be 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  rules  themselves. 
To  me  the  answer  is  clear.  The  Senate 
is  one  of  the  truly  great  parliamentary 
powers  in  the  world.  We  are  all  proud 
to  serve  in  it.  To  ignore  the  stipulated 
conditions  by  which  Its  rules  may  be 
changed  and  to  adopt  other  procedures 
does  violence,  I  think,  to  its  fine  tradi- 
tions. If  the  rules  are  to  be  changed — 
and  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  they 
are  not  perfect — then  we  must  proceed 
to  do  it  by  the  method  prescribed  in  the 
rules. 

To  me  this  Is  not  a  question  of  civil 
rights.  Surely  my  record  on  that  ques- 
tion is  clear  not  only  as  an  official  in 
Massachusetts  but  also  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  I  hope  in  the  near  future  to 
be  able  to  vote  on  further  sound  civil 
rights  legislation  in  areas  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  properly  may  be  re- 
sponsible. 

For  more  than  150  years  the  Senate 
has  always  continued  its  rules  from  ses- 
sion to  session  because,  although  a  ses- 
sion may  adjourn  sine  die,  the  Senate 
itself  as  a  body  continues. 

There  never  is  a  new  Senate.  Two- 
thirds  of  Its  Members  always  carry  over. 
There  is  always  a  Senate,  as  there  is 
always  a  Supreme  Court.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  cannot  continue  as  a  legislative 
body  without  continuing  rules. 

The  fimdamental  question  before  us 
relates  to  the  Senate  itself  under  the 
Constitution  and  in  accord  with  the 
precedents  built  up  over  the  years.  We 
must  reach  our  decision  on  a  basis  which 
will  act  to  continue  Oiu-  democratic  form 
of  government  in  the  legislative  branch 
to  the  best  advantage. 


January  31 


I  have  long  been  interested  in  im- 
proving the  rules  of  the  Senate,  espe- 
cially rule  XXn.  in  ways  designed  to 
permit  reasonable  limitation  of  debate 
after  full  opportunity  for  expression  by 
Senators  desiring  to  speak.  In  1947  and 
1949  I  filed  resolutions  to  permit  cloture 
on  a  motion  to  take  up  a  bill.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  in  1949  but  in 
order  to  have  that  change  adopted,  we 
agreed  to  make  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  Instead  of  those  two-thirds  pres- 
ent and  voting  the  number  necessary  to 
invoke  cloture  and,  furthermore,  to  ex- 
empt the  cloture  provisions  on  motions 
to  change  the  rules  themselves.  In  1950 
I  sought  to  liberalize  that  rule  but  it  was 
not  until  1959  that  the  present  procedure 
was  finally  adopted. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  question  now 
before  us  is  not  to  detcimine  whether 
to  amend  any  specific  rule.  It  is  rather 
as  to  whether  the  Senate  itself  continues 
its  rules  or  whether  new  rules  are  to  be 
adopted  at  each  new  session.  Can  a 
parliamentary  body  continue  without 
any  rules  on  which  to  proceed?  Con- 
tinuous existence  implies  potential  con- 
tinuous fimctioning.  Are  not  continu- 
ing rules  as  essential  to  a  continuing 
body  as  tracks  to  a  moving  locomotive? 

In  1959  we  added  a  provision  to  rule 
XXXn  which  reads: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
unless  they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

Now  an  attempt  is  made  to  ignore  that 
provision  which  was  adopted  only  4  years 
ago. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
action  and  procedure.  Rules  are  estab- 
lished to  permit  a  parliamentary  body  to 
take  action.  Rules  themselves  do  not 
constitute  action.  They  are  simply  the 
rules  by  which  a  parliamentary  body 
proceeds  to  act.  Certainly  one  Senate 
cannot  bind  a  future  Senate  by  its  ac- 
tions, but  that  does  not  mean  that  its 
rules  do  not  continue  until  amended  or 
rescinded,  because  rules  constitute  the 
procedure  by  which  the  Senate  acts. 

The  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  under 
our  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  legislative  system  of 
our  Government  shall  not  necessarily 
stop  when  a  session  of  Congress  closes. 
In  the  days  before  the  20th  amendment, 
the  Senate  even  sat  sometimes  after  the 
House  recessed,  to  fulfill  its  duties  of  con- 
firming Executive  appointments.  Under 
the  present  rxiles  the  Senate  committees 
do  continue.  Investigating  committees 
carry  over  from  one  session  to  the  next. 
So  it  is  clear  that  the  Senate  itself  con- 
tinues; and  I  repeat,  if  the  Senate  itself 
is  a  continuing  parliamentary  body,  how 
can  it  operate  unless  it  has  rules  of 
procedure  which  continue  with  it? 

If  we  are  to  provide  that  the  Senate, 
while  a  continuing  body,  may  adopt  new 
rules  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  we 
take  away  from  it  the  continuity  of  Its 
procedure  as  a  legislative  body  and  we 
make  it  more  possible  to  have  sudden 
changes  in  the  rules  which  may  substan- 
tially alter  the  procedures  under  which 
the  Senate  acts. 

The  faith  of  our  fathers  in  the  demo- 
cratic processes  has  built  this  country 


to  its  present  greatness.  The  pride  we 
each  feel  in  being  a  Member  of  this  body 
comes  from  the  fact  that  over  the  years 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  acted  wisely 
and  well. 

Today  the  proponents  argue  that  a 
new  set  of  rules  is  necessary  because  the 
present  rule  XXII  permits  a  minority 
of  Senators  too  much  power  in  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  sound  legislation,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  The 
proponents  also  argue  that  the  rules  can 
never  be  changed  by  any  future  Senate 
action  because  they  say  a  minority  can 
prevent  and  will  prevent  a  change  in  the 
rules.  In  my  opinion,  this  indicates  a 
confusion  between  the  action  some  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  take  and  what 
procedures  the  Senate  may  adopt  to 
carry  out  its  actions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  has 
amended  its  rules  many  times,  but  al- 
ways by  continuing  Its  present  rules  and 
amending  them — not  by  the  system  of 
adopting  new  rules.  I  want  to  help  In 
enacting  further  amendments  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  where  they  may  be 
desirable,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  any  change  which  would  alter  Senate 
procedures  and  possibly  in  the  future 
create  the  Senate  a  different  form  of 
parliamentary  body  than  the  form  which 
was  established  by  our  Constitution  and 
which  has  endured  since  1789. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  Interests  of  the  small 
States  would  be  protected.  Conse- 
quently our  Constitution  provides  for 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  rules  provide  protection  for 
minorities. 

So  the  central  issue  on  this  particular 
vote  is  not  what  kind  of  majority  should 
be  required  before  cloture  may  be  in- 
voked, but  whether  the  established  rules 
of  the  Senate  have  any  meaning.  At 
one  time  or  another,  all  of  us  who  serve 
In  this  body  have  been  distressed  by  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  rules  and  by 
our  inability  because  of  the  rules  to 
accomplish  some  result  we  have  consid- 
ered most  desirable.  But  we  know  these 
rules  perform  a  most  worthwhile  func- 
tion. Sometimes  they  may  prevent  pre- 
cipitate actions,  and  on  other  occasions 
they  provide  protection  against  lecis- 
lation  which  may  be  ill  timed. 

I,  therefore,  wholeheartedly  shall  sup- 
port the  position  of  our  majority  leader 
and  our  minority  leader  by  voting  to  lay 
this  constitutional  question  before  us  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNotTYE  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  grave  danger  that  this  debate 
may  bog  down  into  a  discussion  dealing 
with  the  labyrinth  of  Senate  rules  and 
procedures.  The  real  issue  before  the 
Senate  is,  however,  whether  we  shall 
eliminate  some  of  the  landmines  and 
roadblocks  which  now  prevent  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  from  legislating  imder  the 
authority  granted  by  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I  think  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate 
are  sufficient  to  protect  the  national  in- 
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terest  in  time  of  threatened  war  or  other 
emergency  and  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, for  example,  for  a  determined  paci- 
fist minority  to  tie  up  the  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  or  the  Congress. 

The  point  at  which  the  present  rules 
governing  debate  are  inadequate  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Our  southern  friends  either  ignore  or 
belittle  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  A  great  war  was 
fought  over  these  issues,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  war  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
passed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the 
States.  They  are  as  integral  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  as  any  of  the  original 
articles  of  the  Constitution,  or  as  any  of 
the  amendments  in  the  so-called  Bill  of 
Rights;  and  in  connection  with  the  spe- 
cific matters  with  which  they  deal, 
namely,  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  right 
of  equal  citizenship,  and  equal  rights  and 
privileges  to  be  protected  by  national  ac- 
tion, if  Congress  so  desires — they  super- 
sede the  previous  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  to  which  our  southern 
friends  so  frequently  refer.  . 

We  all  know  that  the  15th  amendment 
provides: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude — 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Similarly,  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
vides : 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

And  there  Is  to  be  no  differentiation 
between  types  of  citizens. 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  final  section  provides  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

We  all  know  that  if  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation,  designed  to  make  ef- 
fective the  14th  and  15th  amendments — 
which  are  of  course  being  abridged  and 
in  many  cases  violated  in  many  States 
of  the  Union — could  be  brought  to  a  vote, 
they  would  in  all  probability  be  passed 
both  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House. 
Our  difficulties  are  that  under  the  rules 
relating  to  limitation  of  debate  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  majority.  The  south- 
erners and  their  allies  are  able  to 
filibuster  any  meaningful  civil  rights 
measure  to  its  death. 

I  shall  speak  very  frankly  when  I  say, 
first,  that,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be 
within  the  11  States  of  the  old  Con- 
federacy their  Senators  will  in  all  prob- 
ability vote  almost  as  one  against  any 
limitation  of  debate;  and  second,  that 
in  the  so-called  3  border  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  and  Delaware,  which 
were  slavery  States  prior  to  the  Civil 


War,  at  least  3  of  those  Senators  will  vote 
against  limitation  of  debate ;  and  further 
that  in  the  3  Southwestern  States,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  largely 
peopled  by  southerners  and  with  a  strong 
southern  tradition,  m  all  probability  at 
least  5  of  those  6  Senators  will  always 
vote  against  cloture.  So  we  get  a  total 
of  30  right  off  the  bat. 

Then  there  are  the  crypto-sympa- 
thizers  with  the  South,  Senators  who  if 
the  measure  were  brought  to  a  vote, 
would  feel  compelled  to  vote  for  civil 
rights,  but  who  will  vote  against  limita- 
tion of  debate  in  order  to  enable  the 
southern  Senators  to  carry  on  this  inter- 
minable program  of  so  debating  as  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  ever  coming  to 
a  vote.  This  latter  category  could  be  well 
described  as  following  the  version  of  the 
fifth  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill, 
but  need  not  strive  officiously  to  keep 
alive." 

In  effect,  what  our  southern  friends 
are  saying  is  that  we  should  make  the 
theories  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  an  integral 
part  of  the  procedures  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Calhoun  said  that  the  majority  should 
not  govern  and  he  defended  instead  the 
doctrines  of  slavery  and  inequality  and 
insisted  that  any  reform  must  meet  with 
the  approval  of  each  and  every  major 
section  of  the  country.  In  effect,  what 
our  southern  friends  are  saying  is  that 
they  should  have  the  right  of  veto  on 
these  matters. 

I  seldom  allude  to  the  Civil  War,  but 
a  great  war  was  fought  over  this  issue 
a  century  ago.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  were  killed  in  that  war,  men  in 
blue  uniforms  and  men  in  gray  uni- 
forms. The  men  from  the  North  fought, 
in  large  part,  in  order  to  make  other  men 
free. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  May  I  have  another 
minute ' 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  we  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  last  century,  we 
certainly  have  not  made  enough  prog- 
ress. Millions  of  Negroes  are  denied  the 
vote.  Millions  also  are  demed  the  equal 
rights  of  citizens.  The  Latin-Americans 
also  suffer  from  the  denial  of  equal 
rights.  The  questions  of  civil  rights  has 
become  a  national  issue — not  merely  a 
State  issue,  but  a  national  issue.  It  is 
an  issue  which  in  part  determines  what 
the  two  billion  people  of  color  in  the 
world  will  think  of  us,  and  it  is  an  issue 
which  in  part  will  determine  our  own  do- 
mestic peace  and  tranquility. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  put  sub- 
stance behind  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  In  order  to 
do  so.  we  now  have  to  go  through  the 
endless  process  of  debating  while  mines 
and  roadblocks  are  successfully  put  in 
our  way  which  prevent  action.  That  is 
why  I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield, 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower  ] . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
little  bit  surprised  to  hear  my  very  good 


and  able  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  imply  that  might  makes  right 
when  he  suggests  this  issue  was  resolved 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War.  I 
am  further  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him 
attack  John  C.  Calhoun  and  his  doctrine 
of  concurrent  majority. 

After  all,  our  bicameral  system  in  this 
country  has  inherent  in  its  organiza- 
tion the  implementation  of  the  doctrine 
of  concurrent  majority.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  based  on  proportional 
representation.  In  the  Senate  each 
State  is  represented  as  a  corporate  entity 
by  an  equal  number  of  Senators.  Both 
Houses  must  pass  legislation  before  it 
becomes  law.  Therefore,  we  have  recog- 
nized and  accepted  John  C.  Calhouns 
doctrine  of  concurrent  majority. 

I  think,  in  any  discussion  of  the  rules. 
their  historical  evolution,  their  Intent, 
their  significance,  their  application,  we 
should  repair  to  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.  In 
compiling  this  manual,  he  drew  not  only 
on  his  own  personal  experience  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  he  drew  on 
other  excellent  sources  of  parliamentary 
rules  and  procedures,  including  Mr. 
Hatsel's  very  excellent  statement  which 
Jefferson  quotes  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice, as  follows: 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say  it 
was  a  maxim  he  had  often  heard  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  from  old  and  experienced 
members,  that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  into  the  hands  of  administration,  and 
those  who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  a  neglect  of,  or  de- 
partxire  from,  the  rules  of  proceeding:  that 
these  forms,  as  Instituted  by  our  ancestors, 
operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority,  and  that  they  were,  In 
many  instances,  a  shelter  and  protection  to 
the  minority  against  the  attempts  of  power. 
So  far  the  maxim  Is  certainly  true,  and  is 
founded  in  good  sense;  that  as  it  is  always 
in  the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their  num- 
bers, to  stop  any  improper  measures  pro- 
posed on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  the 
only  weapons  by  which  the  minority  can 
defend  themselves  against  similar  attempts 
from  those  In  power  are  the  forms  and  rules 
of  proceeding  which  have  been  adopted  as 
they  were  found  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  become  the  law  of  the  House, 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the  weaker 
party  can  only  be  protected  from  those  ir- 
regularities and  abuses  which  these  forms 
were  intended  to  check  and  which  the  wan- 
tonness of  power  Is  but  too  often  apt  to  sug- 
gest to  large  and  successful  majorities  (2 
Hats..  171,  172). 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not.  Is  really  not  of  bo 
great  Importance.  It  Is  much  more  ma- 
terial that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by, 
then  what  that  rule  is;  that  there  may  be 
a  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  business  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or 
captlousness  of  the  members.  It  is  very 
material  that  order,  decency,  and  regularity 
be  preserved  in  a  dignified  public  body  (2 
Hats.,  149). 

There  ends  the  citation  from  Jeffer- 
son's Manual  of  Parliamentary  Proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  If  we  hold 
in  this  body  that  the  Senate  is  not  a 
continuing  body  operating  imder  the 
rules,  and  that  is  the  issue  here — we 
shall  have  destroyed  any  protection  the 
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minority  has  to  defend  itself  against  pre- 
cipitate and  emotional  tyranny  of  a  ma- 
jority, whatever  the  composition  of  that 
majority  may  be. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  suggested  the  other 
day  that  we  should  streamline  otir  pro- 
cedures here  to  bring  them  in  Une  with 
those  parliamentary  institutions  of  other 
democracies.  I  suggest  that  to  do  that 
we  would  have  to  transform  our  system, 
from  a  presidential-executive  system, 
into  a  parliamentary-executive  system 
in  which  the  executive  dominates  the 
parliament,  in  which  there  is  an  imposi- 
tion of  strict  party  discipline,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  each  member  of  the  party  is 
little  more  than  a  drudge  dragging  him- 
self through  the  division  lobbies  when  it 
comes  time  to  vote  on  an  issue. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  be  reduced 
to  that.  After  all,  we  are  a  vast  conti- 
nental Nation  made  up  of  many  people. 
We  are  very  heterogeneous  in  character, 
and  every  section  must  be  represented 
and  be  able  to  express  its  view  and  must 
be  able  to  attempt  to  implement  their 
interests  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  adoption  of  a  parliamentary  type 
system  would.  I  think,  defeat  the  cause 
of  justice  and  equitabllity  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  interests  in  the  Halls 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  minorities 
will  not  be  stripped  of  the  last  remaining 
instrument  for  their  protection  by  the 
holding  here  that  the  Senate  is  not  a 
continuing  body  operating  under  the 
rules. 

After  all,  precedent  wotUd  have  it  that 
we  are  a  continuing  body,  and  as  my 
learned  colleagues  know,  precedent  is 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  as  is  the  written  document. 
Custom  and  usage  are  a  part  of  It,  as  is 
judicial  decision.  Indeed,  by  precedent 
we  are  a  continuing  body,  because  we 
have  never  at  the  outset  of  a  Congress 
reafOrmed  our  rules,  and  it  should  con- 
tinue thus. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  to  me. 
the  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
to  us  by  the  Vice  President  is  very  clear 
and  simple.  The  answer  to  the  question 
is  "Yes";  therefore,  the  motion  to  table 
should  be  defeated. 

Section  5  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  It 
is  admitted  by  every  Senator,  including 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], that  the  rules  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote. 

Adoption  and  change  of  its  rules  by 
the  Senate  Is,  accordingly,  a  recognized 
right  vested  in  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Constitution. 

The  sole  question  Is  whether  this  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  majority  can  be 
defeated  by  imllmited  debate  conducted 
by  a  minority,  terminable  only  by  resort 
to  the  two-thirds  cloture  rule.  I  tlilnk 
the  correct  answer  Is  clearly  negative. 
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The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to 
this  filibuster  by  terminating  debate  by 
majority  vote. 

The  £4}plicable  principle  of  constitu- 
tional law  was  never  better  stated  than 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of  Virginia, 
in  1819  in  the  famous  case  of  McCuUoch 
against  Maryland.   He  said: 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution;  and  all  means 
which  'are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohib- 
ited but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  are  constitutional. 

Clearly,  the  end,  the  adoption  of  Sen- 
ate rules  by  majority  vote,  is  legitimate 
and  is  specifically  called  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

That  end  is  being  frustrated  by  a  fili- 
buster. Thus  the  Senate  is  denied  the 
right  given  it  by  the  Constitution. 

It  must  follow  that  aU  appropriate 
means  may  be  utilized  to  achieve  that 
end.  Among  these  means  is  termination 
of  the  filibuster  by  majority  vote,  since 
a  right  which  cannot  be  exercised  is  a 
nullity,  and  this  was  never  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

As  Vice  President  Nixon  stated  to  the 
Senate  in  1959.  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  right  by  majority  vote  to 
determine  the  rules  under  which  the 
Senate  will  operate,  and — I  quote: 

This  right  •  •  •  in  order  to  be  operative, 
also  Implies  the  constitutional  right  that  the 
majority  has  the  power  to  cut  off  debate  in 
order  to  exercise  the  right  of  changing  or 
determining  the  rulos. 

If  further  authority  is  needed,  it  comes 
from  rule  XX  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  specious  to  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion we  are  now  considering  is  not  a 
point  of  order  camouflaged  as  a  question. 

A  word  on  the  argument  raised  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a 
few  moments  ago.  to  the  effect  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and  there- 
fore its  rules  automatically  carry  over 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next. 

This  old.  discredited  argument  is 
drsigged  out  and  dusted  off  every  2  years, 
only  to  be  demolished  anew. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body  for  some  purposes  but  not 
for  others.  The  question  is  accordingly 
entirely  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  each  newly  elected 
Senate  to  change  its  rules  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session,  as  authorized  by 
the  Constitution.  For  that  purpose  the 
Constitution  overrides  any  fine  spun 
theory  about  a  continuing  body. 

Let  me  note  three  instances  where  the 
Senate  is  clearly  not  a  continuing  body. 

Bills  end  and  terminate  and  are  dead 
and  gone  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and 
must  be  reintroduced  in  the  next  Con- 
gress if  they  are  to  be  considered. 

Rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  provides  that 
standing  committees  shall  be  appointed 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Congress. 
Not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  legally 
a  member  of  any  committee  until  he  is 
appointed  as  such  by  reason  of  seniority 
or  custom,  not  by  law,  when  we  get 
around  to  organizing  the  Senate. 

The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  elected  a  few  weeks  ago.  and  so 
was  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
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leader.  This  had  to  be  done  because  the 
Senate  Is  not  a  continuing  body,  and 
they  do  not  automatically  continue  in 
ofBce. 

So  much  for  the  continuing  body 
theory.    So  much  for  the  legalities. 

I  now  turn  to  broader  questions  of 
legislative  policy. 

Unlimited  debate  is  a  cancer  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  killing  the  Senate  as 
an  effective  legislative  body.  If  not  soon 
removed  by  major  surgery,  unlimited 
debate  will  render  this  body  impotent 
and  unable  to  perform  its  constitutional 
duties. 

The  shadow  of  the  filibuster  hangs 
over  every  piece  of  legislation  brought  to 
the  floor.  Bills  are  watered  down.  Bills 
are  withdrawn  under  the  threat  that 
they  will  be  talked  to  death.  Senators 
are  not  permited  to  express  their  per- 
sonal views  as  to  bills  because  they  are 
told  the  bills  cannot  be  passed.  This 
shadow  of  the  fihbuster  exists  alone  in 
this  body  of  all  legislative  bodies  in  the 
civilized  world.  Only  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  this  absurdity  of  de- 
bate unlimited  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

Far  more  than  the  question  of  civil 
rights  is  involved  in  this  fight. 

If  we  fail  to  deal  now  with  this  can- 
cer. I  predict  it  will  cripple  the  program 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  Just  as 
Poland  died  because  of  the  veto  in  the 
hands  of  individual  members  of  the  Im- 
perial Diet  at  the  time  of  the  partition, 
just  as  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land was  saved  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth 
at  the  time  of  the  first  reform  bill,  and 
just  as  the  various  Parliaments  of  France 
died  on  the  cross  of  inadequate  legisla- 
tive action,  so  will  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  democracy  with  it, 
go  down  the  drain  if  we  do  not  change 
our  rules. 

Lag  in  congressional  action  is  the  great 
danger  to  democracy  in  America.  This 
point  was  never  more  clearly  made  than 
in  the  introduction  to  a  splendid  book 
which  has  just  been  published  entitled 
"The  Deadlock  of  Democracy."  written 
by  Prof.  James  MacGregor  Burnes,  when 
he  said : 

We  are  at  the  critical  stage  of  a  somber  and 
inexorable  cycle  that  seems  to  have  gripped 
the  public  affairs  of  the  Nation.  We  are 
mired  In  governmental  deadlock,  as  Congress 
blocks  or  kills  not  only  most  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's bold  ^  proposals  of  1960.  but  many 
planks  of  the  Republican  platform  as  well. 
Soon  we  will  be  caught  In  the  politics  of 
drift,  as  the  Nation's  politicians  put  off  major 
decisions  until  after  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1964.  Then  we  can  expect  a  period 
of  decision,  as  the  voters  choose  a  President, 
followed  by  a  brief  phase  of  the  "politics 
of  the  deed,"  as  the  President  capitalizes  on 
the  psychological  thrust  of  his  election  man- 
date to  put  through  some  bits  and  pieces  of 
his  program.  But  after  the  short  honey- 
moon between  Congress  and  President  the 
old  cycle  of  deadlock  and  drift  will  reassert 
Itself. 

Historically  there  has  been  a  serious  lag — 
once  a  near  fatal  lag — in  the  speed  and  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  cop>ed  with  emerging  crises. 

We  have  often  been  too  late,  and  we  have 
been  too  late  with  too  Uttle.  Whether  we 
can  master  depression  In  peacetime  Is  still 
In  doubt,  for  we  pulled  ourselves  out  of  the 
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great  depression  only  by  the  bootstrap  of 
war.  Currently  baffled  by  a  sluggish  econ- 
omy, we  seem  unable  to  promote  long,  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  We  have  done 
almost  nothing  about  the  old  dream  of  a  co- 
ordinated and  vitalized  transportation  pol- 
t'  icy.      Our    social    welfare    measures    are    in- 

adequate, especially  In  medical  care.  We 
cannot  play  our  full  economic  role  abroad 
because  of  inhibiting  forces  In  Congress. 
Our  structure  of  transportation  is  inequitable 
and  archaic.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  adapt 
our  Federal  and  State  policymaking  machin- 
ery to  the  heavy  demands  on  it. 

Today,  however,  the  notion  of  the  benefl- 
cient  inevitability  of  gradual  progress  is  open 
to  challenge.  For  one  thing,  the  furious 
p.ice  of  social  and  economic  change  at  home 
and  abroad  makes  delay  in  Government  ac- 
tion far  riskier  than  before.  We  do  not  en- 
joy  a  cushion  of  time  In  adjusting  to  such 
change,  just  as  we  no  longer  enjoy  a  cushion 
of  time  in  coping  with  enemy  attack. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

Partly  because  of  these  miscalculations, 
we  still  underestimate  the  extent  to  which 
our  system  was  designed  for  deadlock  and 
Inaction.  We  look  on  the  current  Impasse 
in  Washington  as  something  extraordinary 
rather  than  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  system  we  accept.  We  look  on  the  failure 
of  the  National  Government  to  act  as  the  re- 
sult of  poor  leadership  or  bad  luck  or  evil 
men,  and  we  search  for  scapegoats. 

That  is  not  the  true  answer.  The  an- 
swer is  in  the  procedures  and  in  the  rules 
of  the  Congress  In  general,  and  of  the 
Senate  in  particular. 

Until  the  filibuster  is  killed  democracy 
is  in  peril. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  record  may  fully  indicate  the  position 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
I  should  like  to  announce  that  I  shall 
vote  for  the  motion  to  table  the  pending 
motion.  I  shall  not  at  this  time  repeat 
all  the  reasons  that  I  gave  yesterday.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  has  worked  harder 
and  fought  harder  to  pass  civil  rights 
legislation  than  has  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  will  continue  to 
do  so.  For  that  reason  I  have  an  apology 
to  make  to  no  one. 

However.  I  do  resent  the  implications 
of  the  pending  motion,  because,  as  was 
explained  yesterday,  the  only  effect  of 
this  motion  is  to  give  dictatorial  powers 
to  the  Vice  President,  who  is  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  powers  that  are  not 
given  to  him  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  the  Vice  President 
only  the  authority  to  sit  as  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  But  as  far  as  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  are  concerned,  those  rules 
and  the  right  to  make  the  rules  come  to 
the  Senate  Itself  through  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  this  motion  will  carry.  I 
know,  too.  that  the  result  of  the  vote  on 
this  motion  will  be  used  as  a  measure- 
ment to  determine  a  later  motion  which 
will  be  made  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
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tion  to  bring  up  Senate  Resolution  9. 
which  was  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  In 
order  that  my  position  may  not  be  mis- 
understood by  those  who  read  the  Rec- 
ord, once  it  has  been  made  on  the  pend- 
ing vote,  I  now  state  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table  Senate  Res- 
olution 9,  because  in  that  instance  I 
think  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  follows  the  pattern 
which  the  Senate  followed  in  1959,  when 
the  present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  then  was  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  from  the  State  of  Texas,  was 
the  majority  leader.  At  that  time.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  submitted  a  resolution 
which  resulted  in  a  change,  whereby  the 
rule  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators elected  and  sworn  would  be  re- 
quired before  cloture  could  be  applied, 
was  changed  to  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting.  All 
that  the  Anderson  resolution  would  do 
would  be  to  change  the  figure  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
to  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting.  "With  that  change  I  am  in 
accord. 

So  my  position  at  the  present  moment 
is  that  I  shall  vote  to  table  the  pending 
motion:  but  should  a  similar  motion  be 
made  to  table  Senate  Resolution  9  it- 
self. I  shall  vote  against  it.  because  then 
I  think  the  Senate  will  be  acting  in  per- 
fect order. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  36  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
me  some  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  if  he  were  planning 
to  speak  on  my  side.  If  he  were,  it  would 
be  really  a  wonderful  achievement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  gleam  of  insanity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  so  I  am  happy  to 
yield  him  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Much  as  I  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  me  to  vote 
with  him  on  this  question  would  be  rath- 
er inconsistent. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  of  debates  which  have 
preceded  this  one,  I  think  more  and  more 
the  truth  has  come  out  as  to  why  the 
rule  now  involved  and  other  rules  of  this 
body  are  proposed  to  be  changed.  It  is 
said  this  is  an  effort  to  speed  up  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate.  Why  does  the 
procedure  of  this  body  have  to  be  speeded 
up?  There  is  no  need  for  that.  Down 
through  the  years  of  the  existence  of 
this  body,  Senators  and  the  Senate  have 
been  able  to  get  along.  Laws  have  been 
passed  and  the  business  of  the  Senate 
has  been  taken  care  of  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 


More  and  more  on  television,  on  the 
radio,  in  the  new^apers,  and  In  books, 
we  find  attacks  being  made  upon  Con- 
gress. I  dislike  to  say  this,  but  I  am 
sorry  that  more  Senators  and  more 
Members  of  the  House  do  not  defend 
Congress.  Congress  is  a  separate  entity 
of  our  Government.  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
tripartite  system  of  our  Government. 
It  was  never  planned  that  Congress 
should  come  under  the  domination  of 
the  Vice  President  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  today  one  of  the 
main  reasons  we  hear  why  rule  xxii 
should  be  changed  Is  that  the  President's 
program  cannot  be  passed  otherwise.  It 
is  said  that  without  a  change  in  the  rules, 
the  administration's  program  cannot  be 
passed.  I  defy  any  of  the  proponents 
of  a  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
to  point  out  to  me  any  provision  in  the 
Constitution  that  even  intimates  that 
Congress  must  do  the  bidding  of  the 
President. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cuirk]  haa  just  said 
that  if  rule  XXII  is  not  changed,  or  until 
it  is  changed,  democracy  will  not  have 
free  expression.  I  wish  to  go  in  the 
other  direction.  If  the  rule  is  changed. 
I  think  that  will  be  the  moment  in  his- 
tory when  democracy  will  begin  to  die 
in  this  countrj'. 

I  hope  Senators  will  understand  my 
position  on  this  question.  I  came  to 
this  body  opposed  to  the  fihbuster.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  learn  that  the 
filibuster  is  the  only  method  by  which 
important  parts  of  a  democracy,  the 
minorities,  can  be  protected. 

I  think  the  attempt  to  change  rule 
XXn  is  dangerous.  I  thought  it  was 
dangerous  the  last  time  the  attempt  was 
made  and  succeeded.  I  think  It  is 
dangerous  today  and  will  be  dangerous 
again  if  it  is  tried  in  the  future. 

I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  table.  I  shall  vote  against  any  at- 
tempt to  change  rule  XXn,  because  I 
have  not  become  convinced,  from  listen- 
ing to  the  arguments  and  reading  the 
debate,  that  a  change  in  the  rule  is 
needed.  I  think  the  Senate  took  a 
dangerous  step  a  few  years  ago  when  it 
changed  the  rule  in  the  way  it  did.  We 
must  not  be  tempted  into  the  belief  that 
to  legislate  with  intelligence  requires 
speed.  I  have  always  honestly  felt,  as 
I  now  feel,  that  it  is  not  the  laws  which 
Congress  passes  that  help  the  country. 
In  most  cases,  it  Is  the  measures  which 
are  not  passed. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  country  come 
under  the  domination  of  the  President 
or  the  administration,  regardless  of 
whether  it  be  Democratic  or  Republican ; 
because  if  that  should  happen,  we  will 
have  kissed  goodby  to  democracy  and 
our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distin«aiished  Sen- 
tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
were  ever  any  doubt  about  it  before,  cer- 
tainly it  has  become  apparent  during 
this  debate  that  the  filiboster  is  a  device 
which  Is  tailormade  for  obstmctian. 
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The  defense  of  the  fllibxister  has  been 
based  on  several  elaborately  contrived 
fictions,  the  most  oft-repeated  of  which 
are  that  It  protects  minority  rights  and 
preserves  free  speech.  A  new  fiction 
which  has  suddenly  come  to  life  is  that 
the  filibuster  cannot  be  curbed  without 
transforming  our  Vice  President  into  a 
dictator. 

These  contentions,  supplemented  by 
occasional  cries  of  gag  rule  and  Hitler- 
ism,  and  buttressed  by  an  adroit  use  of 
parliamentary  devices  have  served  to 
completely  confuse  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  and  to  compound  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  what  this  debate  is 
all  about.  Unfortunately,  the  vote  on 
tabling  which  will  occur  today — no 
matter  how  it  results — will  contribute 

very  little  toward  disentagling  the  laby- 
rinth through  which  the  Senate  has  been 
moving. 

No  one  who  is  willing  to  face  facts  can 
accept  the  extreme  arguments  which 
have  been  made  in  defense  of  the  fill- 
buster.  Our  Constitution  provides  the 
most  reliable  and  far-reachmg  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  small  States 
and  minority  rights  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Nation.  None  of  these — the  most 
important  of  which  gives  every  State, 

regardless  of  its  size,  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate — would  be  affected  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  a  curb  on  fili- 
busters. The  truth  is  that  as  a  result 
of  the  filibuster,  and  some  of  our  other 
practices,  the  distribution  of  power  in 
the  Senate  has  been  grossly  distorted  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  possibly  be 
reconciled  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
system  of  representative  government 
which  it  ordained. 

The  Constitution  gives  every  neces- 
sary protection  also  to  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  debate.  But  how  can  anyone 
seriously  claim  that  these  rights  are 
abridged  by  a  request  that  the  Senate 
be  allowed  to  act  after  15  days  of  dis- 
cussion on  whether  to  take  up  a  mat- 
ter, or  by  a  resolution,  such  as  we  have 
proposed — which  would  guarantee  more 
than  15  days  of  debate  on  any  Issue 
before  cloture.  We  debate  the  whole 
concept  of  debate  by  equating  it  with  a 
filibuster.  Filibusters  are  a  negation  of 
debate,  a  device  resorted  to  when  the  ap- 
peal to  reason  has  been  abandoned.  It 
bears  more  resemblance  to  a  resort  to 
brute  force  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
acting  than  it  does  to  any  form  of 
speech. 

Finally,  in  all  of  the  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  Vice  President's  author- 
ity, no  one  has  denied  that  if  the  Pre- 
siding OfiBcer  submits  every  motion  or 
point  of  order  to  ttie  Senate  for  unlim- 
ited debate — this  body  will  be  imable  to 
act,  and  the  motions  to  amend  the  fili- 
buster rule  will  be  fiUbustered  to  death. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Senate  the 
right  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Constitution  makes  the  Vice 
President  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  of  the 
Senate. 

There  is  danger  in  giving  a  Presiding 
Oflacer  too  much  power — but  there  Is 
danger,  too,  in  his  having  too  little  power. 

The  Presiding  OfiBcer  cannot  be  a  pas- 
sive observer  of  tactics  which  make  a 
mockery  of  debate.    Of  course,  it  Is  the 


responsibility  of  the  Senate,  all  100  Sen- 
ators, to  decide  on  what  course  it  shall 
take  to  reform  its  rules.  But  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Vice  President  and 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
to  make  certain  that  the  Senate  has  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  will  on  this 
issue. 

This  is  not  dictatorship.  Instead,  it 
is  the  kind  of  leadership  which  is  essen- 
tial if  the  Constitution  is  to  have  any 
force. 

There  are  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
provisions  for  disposing  of  many  issues 
without  debate — such  as  the  procedures 
under  rule  XX  and  the  procedure  fol- 
lowing a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

I  suggest  that  when  a  constitutional 
question  is  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 

Presiding  Officer  must  necessarily  have 

implied  authority  under  the  Constitution 
to  allow  the  Senate  to  decide  such  a 
matter  after  reasonable  debate.  If  he 
does  not  have  that  limited  power  to 
bring  a  constitutional  question  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate,  where  we  are  proceeding 
under  the  Constitution,  then  legislative 
anarchy  certainly  could  prevail  here. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  motion  to 
table  the  present  question.  But  the  out- 
come of  that  vote,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be,  will  not  dispose  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  which  lurk  in  the 
background  of  this  debate.  I  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  if  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  is  adopted,  it  will  not  be 
used  as  a  pretext — as  has  occurred  so 
often  in  the  past — for  maintaining  that 
thereby  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
manifested  its  desire  to  make  no  change 
in  rule  XXU,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  abandon  all  further  efforts  along 
that  Une.  I  am  confident  that  if  today 
they  were  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
merits,  a  majority  would  vote  to  change 
this  rule. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  should  stick  to 
this  problem — regardless  of  the  out- 
come Of  the  vote  taken  today — until  this 
change  is  made.  If  not.  Senators  can 
rest  assured  that  this  issue  will  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  again  and 
again  and  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  which  has  been 
made  available  to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  wishes  to  make  this 
observation:  Since  some  very  brave 
Senators  have  attacked  the  Chair  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  Chair  has  been 
unable  to  reply,  the  Chair  wishes  to  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  any  time  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  the  Chair  to  exercise  au- 
thority delegated  him  by  the  Senate  rules 
as  the  Presiding  OfiBcer,  the  Chair  will 
exercise  it.  However,  this  Presiding 
OfiBcer  does  not  intend  to  exercise  au- 
thority he  does  not  believe  he  has  merely 
because  other  men  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
ercise the  authority  they  do  have. 

Furthermore,  the  Chair  wishes  the 
Senate  to  know  that  this  Chair  is  not 
a  "passive"  Presiding  OfiBcer.  This 
Chair  enforces  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

As  for  lectures  about  "hollow  shells" 
and  "passive  observers."  the  Chair  thinks 
that  if  paragraph  1  of  rule  XX  regard- 
ing a  question  of  order  were  ever  to  be 


applied,  to  silence  a  Senator,  this  might 
be  a  proper  time  to  call  a  Senator  to 
order.  However,  the  Chair  does  not 
think  the  rule  goes  that  far,  even  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  it 
may  be  considered  heresy  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  going  to  look  to  the  past, 
because  I  believe  the  great  philosopher 
Von  Schlegel  spoke  a  profound  truth 
when  he  said  history  is  a  prophet  look- 
ing backward  and  because  I  believe  that 
another  great  philosopher.  Martin, 
spoke  a  great  truth  when  he  said  history 
tells  us  all  things,  including  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  defend  the  existing 
rule  XXII  of  the  Senate  because  history 
shows  us  clearly  that  on  at  least  one 
occasion  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators 
for  the  impeachment  of  a  President  pre- 
vented the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  total  destruction  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United 
States.  And  these  tragedies  were  averted 
by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote  under  that 
two-thirds  rule. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  referred  to 
the  unfortunate  confiict  in  which  thou- 
sands of  the  youth  of  America  died  in 
fratricidal  strife.  I  remember  that 
42,000  of  the  youth  of  my  State  died 
in  that  conflict,  which  might  well  be 
called  the  "uncivil  war."  It  was  brought 
about  by  intemperate  and  impatient  men 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  those  intemperate  and 
impatient  men.  that  war  never  would 
have  been  fought. 

History  teaches  us  in  most  tragic  tones 
that  at  one  time  the  two-thirds  rule  ap- 
plicable to  impeachment  proceedings 
conducted  before  the  Senate  saved  con- 
stitutional government  in  our  country 
from  total  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
impatient  and  Intemperate  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  After 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  Andrew  Johnson  put  into 
practice  Abraham  Lincoln's  ideas  about 
reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States; 
and  all  the  Southern  States  established 
governments  in  accordance  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  plans  for  reconstruction. 
But  that  did  not  suit  some  power-hungry 
men  in  the  Congress  led,  by  a  Congress- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Thaddeus  Stev- 
ens. That  group  of  power-hungry  men 
decided  to  keep  themselves  in  power  by 
actions  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
Constitution.  The  first  thing  they  did 
to  give  themselves  complete  control  of 
the  Nation  was  to  deny  to  10  Southern 
States  the  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, even  though  the  last  Con- 
federate soldier  had  long  since  laid  down 
his  arms  and  returned  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits, and  even  though  the  10  States  had 
reestablished  governments  conforming  to 
Lincoln's  plans  as  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessor. President  Andrew  Johnson. 

At  that  time,  that  is.  in  AprU  1866.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


handed  down  its  most  courageous  de- 
cision of  all  time — Ex  parte  Mllllgan,  In 
which  it  held  that  a  military  tribunal 
in  Indiana  could  not  try  a  civilian  while 
the  civil  courts  were  open.  The  im- 
patient and  intemperate  men  who  con- 
trolled Congress  saw  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  stand- 
ing between  them  and  complete  domina- 
tion of  the  country.  As  a  consequence, 
they  had  Congress  enact  a  law  in  July 
1866  which  denied  President  Johnson 
the  right  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  They  then 
frightened  the  Supreme  Court  out  of  its 
courage  and  wits  by  threatening  to 
abolish  it  by  constitutional  amendment. 
They  actually  robbed  it  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  recount  to  the  Senate 
the  history  of  all  the  tragic  events  by 
which  the  impatient  and  power  hungry 
men  who  controlled  Congress  cowed  the 
Supreme  Court  into  submission  to  their 
will  and  by  which  they  subjected  the  10 
Southern  States  to  military  rule  under 
the  obviously  imconstitutional  Recon- 
struction Acts  which  they  had  Congress 
to  pass  over  President  Johnson's  vetoes. 
When  those  impatient  and  intemperate 
Members  of  Congress  discovered  that 
Andrew  Johnson  had  the  courage  to  re- 
sist their  unconstitutional  acts,  they 
sought  to  impeach  him  upon  a  false 
charge.  The  only  reason  they  did  not 
succeed  In  their  attempt  to  impeach 
President  Johnson  and  remove  him  from 
office,  was  the  constitutional  provision 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate 
for  impeachment,  and  the  courage  of 
Senator  Edmimd  G.  Ross,  who  voted 
with  the  minority  and  enabled  them  to 
avert  a  conviction  on  the  false  charge 
by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote.  This 
tragic  historical  event  teaches  that  we 
need  some  restraints  in  time  of  great 
stress  on  impatient  and  intemperate  ma- 
jorities even  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  at  one 
time  a  two-thirds  rule  applicable  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  saved  constitu- 
tional government  in  our  country  from 
total  destruction.  I  Intend  to  stand,  for 
as  long  as  I  live  and  as  long  as  I  serve  in 
this  body,  for  the  preservation  of  rule 
XXn  in  its  present  form. 

In  closing,  I  warn  those  who  join 
Henry  Ford  in  thinking  that  history  is 
"bunk"  that  when  the  rulers  of  any  na- 
tion ignore  the  lessons  taught  by  history, 
they  doom  their  country  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my  last 
10  years  here  in  the  VS.  Senate  have 
been  the  most  thrilling  and  the  most 


moving  chapter  in  my  life.  But  I  do 
have  some  ugly  recollections.  Mainly, 
they  revolve  around  the  fiUbusters  which 
I  have  witnessed  from  my  seat  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  filibuster  is  not  indigenous  to  any 
one  part  of  the  United  States.  While 
sitting  in  this  Chamber,  I  have  listened 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  from  the  South 
denounce,  at  great  length,  civil-rights 
legislation  which  your  political  party, 
Mr.  President,  and  mine  joined  in  prom- 
ising the  American  people  they  would 
enact.  While  sitting  in  my  seat  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  listened  to  some  of  my 
northern  colleagues  revile  and  Inveigh 
against  the  tidelands  bill  and  against 
the  Telstar  communications  satellite 
legislation. 

A  decade  ago  the  first  vote  I  cast  in 
the  Senate  was  against  the  filibuster.  I 
am  prouder  of  that  vote  than  any  other 
single  vote  I  have  ever  cast. 

For  the  first  time  today.  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  this  new-  88th  Congress 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  first 
step,  however  feeble  it  may  be.  to  shear 
away  a  cruel,  undemocratic,  anachronis- 
tic rule  which  permits  the  filibuster 
euphemistically  described  as  free  and 
open  debate.  Those  of  vis  who  are 
waging  the  fight  once  again  ground  our 
requests  to  our  colleagues  upon  the 
American  Constitution,  which  in  part 
provides : 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  each 
Congress  does  exactly  that.  New  Sen- 
ators and  those  who  come  back  here  with 
the  permission  of  the  people  have  not 
been  given  the  same  opportunity.  A 
majority  has  not  been  free  to  adopt  those 
niles  which  will  guide  us  in  debate,  im- 
less  that  proposal  was  sanctioned  by  a 
minority  who  could  always  threaten 
continuance  of  a  fihbuster. 

Across  the  land  it  is  said — and  it  is 
repeated  in  the  Senate — that  we,  a 
majority  of  Senators,  can  pass  proposed 
legislation  or  reject  proposed  legislation, 
and  that  a  majority  of  Senators  can 
adopt  rules  any  time,  or  reject  rules  any 
time  they  wish  to  do  so. 

That  statement  is  most  unrealistic,  for 
in  order  for  a  majority  of  Senators  to 
act,  the  first  requisite  is  that  one  third 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  permit 
them  to  act.  A  question  may  be  pend- 
ing, but  so  long  as  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate plus  one  desire  to  engage  in  "free 
and  unlimited  debate,"  we  cannot  do 
anything  about  it.  Thus  we  fiddle  away 
and  frustrate  a  constitutional  guarantee 
to  every  Senator  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress  to  write  rules  of  reason 
and  to  prevent  the  frustration  of  the 
legislative  process. 

The  Vice  President  has  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  judgment  on  the  question : 

Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 
debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and  pro- 
ceed to  an  Immediate  vote  on  a  rule  change 
notwithsttuidlng  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting Senate  rules? 

That  is  his  question.  Senators,  do  not 
tell  me  that  anyone  who  answers  that 
question  "yea"  is  making  a  czar  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  or 


any  presiding  oCBcer.  We  merely  con- 
tend that  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress  every  one  of  us — ^those  who 
come  here  for  the  first  time,  those  who 
return  to  the  Senate,  and  those  who  have 
remained  here — have  a  right  that  can- 
not be  infringed  upon,  to  pass  rules  of 
procedure  under  which  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  transact  its  business. 

A  motion  has  been  made  to  table  the 
question  which  the  Vice  President  has 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  I  shall  vote 
against  that  tabling  motion.  I  hope  a 
majority  of  Senators  will  also  do  so.  If 
they  do,  in  my  judgment  they  will  be 
standing  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  de- 
fending their  rights  and  responsibilities 

under  the  American  Constitution,  and 
demonstrating  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  their  fellow  Senators  that  they 
wish  an  opportunity  to  pass  such  rules  as 
they  believe  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
processes  of  the  Senate  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  debate,  some  Senators  have  re- 
ferred to  section  2  of  rule  xxvii- 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  im- 
less  they  are  changed  as  provided  tn  these 
rules. 

That  means  that  rules  which  were 
adopted  a  decade  ago  or  longer  tie  the 
hands  of  Senators. 

Incidentally.  I  voted  against  that  rule 
change  when  the  issue  was  bef(n*e  the 
Senate  4  years  ago.  I  deny  that  the  pres- 
ent Senate,  in  this  new  Congress,  has  its 
hands  tied  by  what  a  past  Senate  in  some 
other  era  decided. 

A  few  days  ago  my  able  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  California,  who  looks  for- 
ward with  a  keen  anticipation  and  relish 
to  serving  6  additional  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, is  unable  to  demonstrate  by  his  vote 
that  he  wishes  to  eliminate  the  filibuster, 
tmless  a  majority  of  the  Senate  sees  fit 
to  go  along  with  what  he  has  suggested. 

As  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HuicpHRrr],  I,  and 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  suggested,  this  is  the  only  time  dur- 
ing the  coming  2-year  period  when  a 
majority  of  us.  acting  under  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  can  do  that  which  in 
the  national  interest  ought  to  be  done. 

I  recall  the  first  filibuster  that  I  saw 
in  the  Senate.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
lasted  3y2  weeks.  The  Senate  was  in 
session  24  hours  a  day  from  early  Mon- 
day morning  to  late  Saturday  evening. 
Then  all  of  us  would  go  home,  sleep  all 
day  Sunday,  and  return  on  Monday  for 
the  next  grueling  week.  What  a  tragic 
scene. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  a  spectacle  in 
the  American  Ooyemment  to  see  Sena- 
tors ccwning  into  the  Chamber  with  parts 
of  their  pajamas  stm  clothing  them, 
representing  the  great  and  glorious 
United  States  in  the  Senate. 
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I  say  most  sincerely  to  my  collMgues 
that  I  do  not  want  any  gag  nile.  I  want 
full  and  free  debate,  so  long  as  it  is  rele- 
vant and  helpful  to  all  Senators  in  the 
process  of  making  up  their  minds.  But 
when,  imder  the  rule,  we  permit  a  Sena- 
tor to  rise  and  waste  time  merely  to  pre- 
vent me  from  casting  my  vote,  then  I 
take  offense  at  such  a  rule,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  my  colleagues — my  Re- 
publican colleagues  and  my  Democratic 
colleagues  will  take  similar  ofifense.  I 
hope  that  by  a  convincing  majority  we 
will  vote  down  the  tabling  motion  as  a 
first  step  toward,  at  long  last,  changing 
the  cloture  rtile  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  few  short  minutes  the  Senate  will  de- 
termine, first,  whether  or  not  it  will  fol- 
low its  own  rules.  When  we  make  that 
determination,  we  will  also  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  continue 
its  constitutional  role  of  174  years  as 
being  the  protector  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  I,  section  5,  provides  in  part  as 
follows : 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
Its  proceedings. 

Strangely  enough,  that  simple  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  used  as  authority  for 
some  to  say  that  the  Senate's  own  rules 
are  unconstitutional.  That  is  the 
strangest  distortion  of  the  English  lan- 
guage that  I  have  ever  heard.  The  op- 
posite is  true.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Senate  shall  make  its  own  rules. 
The  Senate  has  made  its  own  rules.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  made  its  rules  in  1789. 
Those  rules  have  continued  in  existence 
for  174  years.  Those  rules  have  been 
modified  or  changed  or  amended  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Senate  by  majority 
vote  has  determined. 

I  say  to  all  Senators,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  by  its  own  rules — the 
Senate  by  its  precedents — the  Senate  by 
its  every  act  for  174  years — has  said  that 
it  has  made  its  rules,  that  we  should  fol- 
low them,  and  that  the  rules  are  con- 
stitutional. 

Who  else  has  said  the  same,  in  addi- 
tion to  Members  of  the  Senate?  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  every  branch 
of  our  Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
several  occasions  has  called  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  alone  into  extraordinary 
sf^G3ion  to  act  on  proposed  legislation. 
Does  that  not  demonstrate  its  continu- 
ity? Does  that  not  demonstrate  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
recognizes  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body? 

Who  else  has  recognized  it?  Even  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  famous  Daugherty  case,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Teapot  Dome  scandal,  held 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
a  continuing  body.  It  follows  then  as 
the  night  follows  the  day  that  if  the 


Senate  is  a  continuous  body,  if  it  has  the 
power  to  make  its  own  rules  and  has 
made  its  rules,  those  rules  continue  in 
existence  and  are  constitutional. 

No  one  can  seriously  question  that. 
No  one  has  ever  questioned  it,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  some  strange  theory 
penetrated  the  thinking  of  a  few  Sena- 
tors, that  the  Senate  was  too  awkward, 
too  slow,  and  did  not  pass  legislation 
which  they  wanted  fast  enough.  This 
caused  them  to  think  that  they  ought 
to  decapitate  the  Senate  and  make  it 
amenable  to  every  pressure  group  in  the 
country.  That  is  from  where  it  came, 
Mr.  President.  That  is  the  situation 
existing  before  this  body  today. 

As  recently  as  1959.  by  a  vote  of  72  to 
22.  if  I  CO  rcctly  recall,  wc  added  this 
provision  to  our  own  rules: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

There  were  some  of  Us  who  voted 
against  that  rules  change.  We  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  rule  made  more  liberal 
than  it  was,  in  the  first  instance;  and 
we  did  not  think  that  the  provision  was 
necessary,  in  the  second  instance. 

Every  member  of  every  bar  associa- 
tion in  our  country,  and  everyone  else 
who  had  studied  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  constitutional  government, 
knew  the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body. 

But  the  Senate,  nonetheless,  passed 
that  rule. 

I  heard  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  other  Senators  on  this  floor  make 
the  strange  argument  that  we  have  tied 
the  hands  of  new  Senators;  that  the  new 
Senators  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  these  rules,  since  they  came  here 
only  a  short  while  ago ;  and  that  the  new 
Senators  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  what  are  the  rules  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

My  colleagues,  would  we  say  that 
about  the  Con.stitution  of  the  United 
States?  Would  we  say  to  185  million 
Americans  that  our  Constitution  is  no 
good,  since  it  was  written  by  those  "old 
fogies"  who  have  long  since  passed 
away?  Would  we  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  no  longer  binding  on  us? 

Should  we  say  that  the  criminal  code 
of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  binding 
because  the  authors  of  some  of  the  acts 
are  dead  and  the  Congress  adjourned 
last  year? 

Why,  that  argument  is  completely  idi- 
otic. There  has  not  been  a  Senator 
since  the  first  Senators  in  1789  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  every 
rule  in  the  Senate  de  novo.  Daniel 
Webster  did  not  have  that  opportunity. 
Henry  Clay  did  not  have  it.  John  C. 
Calhoun  did  not  have  it.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy did  not  have  it. 

But  every  one  of  those  Senators  had 
and  every  one  of  the  present  Senators 
has  an  opportunity  to  submit  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  rules.  That  reso- 
lution would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  where  hear- 
ings would  be  held  on  it.  It  would  be 
reported  or  rejected,  as  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  thought  proper. 


It  is  the  most  absurd  argument  which 
has  ever  been  presented  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  for  someone 
to  say,  "Because  it  is  old,  because  you 
did  not  vote  on  it,  it  is  illegal,  dead, 
illogical,  and  of  no  avail." 

If  that  were  true,  my  friends,  every 
new  person  would  have  to  start  a  totally 
new  civilization  involving  not  only  lavv 
and  rules,  but  also  custom  and  every- 
thing else. 

We  have  preserved  the  best  of  th.? 
ages.  We  amend  it  to  conform  with 
what  the  situation  requires  from  time  to 
time. 

My  friends,  on  yesterday — to  demon- 
strate how  complete  is  the  intolerance  of 
those  who  advocate  such  strange  pro- 
ceedings as  this — we  saw  both  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  Senators  stand 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  we  heard 
them  infer  that  our  distinguished  Vice 
President  somehow  had  some  invisible, 
strange,  mystic  power  to  stop  Senators 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  speaking. 

I  listened  to  the  argument  and  I  was 
shocked,  because  it  was  completely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  we  had  ever 
learned  in  our  Republic.  I  listened  to 
the  argument  in  disbelief. 

Then,  when  the  Record  came  out,  I 
studied  it  in  detail. 

Those  Senators  indicated  that  they 
thought  that  the  Vice  President,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  ofiBce,  had  authority  to  make 
100  Senators  from  50  sovereign  States 
take  their  seats  and  not  even  open  their 
mouths  in  debate  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion. 

I  watched  as  the  Vice  President  sought 
to  elicit  information  from  these  Senators. 

He  asked : 

Can  you  cite  a  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  the  Presiding  OflScer  authority 
to  do  this? 

There  was  no  provision  cited. 
He  asked : 

Can  you  cite  a  provision  of  the  rules  that 
gives  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  the 
authority  to  do  that? 

There  was  no  provision  of  the  rules 
cited. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  OflBcer 
asked : 

Can  you  cite  any  precedent  In  the  history 
of  the  Senate,  in  174  years,  to  show  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  has  the  power  to  make  Sena- 
tors take  their  seats  and  not  represent  their 
constituents? 

There  was  still  no  answer. 

Yet  those  gentlemen,  my  friends,  were 
of  the  opinion  that  somehow  the  Presid- 
ing OflBcer  could  become  a  dictator  of 
this  lx)dy  and  determine,  himself,  when 
Senators  could  or  could  not  speak. 

My  colleagues.  I  thought  that  one  of 
the  greatest  editorials  I  have  ever  read 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Evening  Star.  It  was  written  by  that 
outstanding  syndicated  columnist,  the 
author  of  "Citadel."  William  S.  White. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  in  the  Recori)  ats  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  tune. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attack  on  Conbtitutional  Balance 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Under  cover  of  demands  for  seemingly 
dusty  changes  In  Senate  rules,  a  profound 
attack  on  the  very  constitutional  balance  In 
this  country  Is  now  unfolding. 

The  ultimate  objective  Is  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  smaller,  less  urbanized  States 
in  the  only  national  forum  where  such  j>ower 
still  exists — the  U.S.  Senat*.  The  ultimate 
effects  would  be  the  substitution  of  a  Gallup 
poll  kind  of  majority  rule,  based  almost 
wholly  upon  the  wishes  of  the  popxilous  uir- 
ban  centers  and  States  and  interests,  for  the 
matchless  system  of  checks  and  balances 
written  Into  the  Constitution  nearly  two 
centuries  ago. 

The  end  of  It  would  be  a  new  majorltarian 
rule  based  upon  megalopolis — the  superclty, 
the  superstate — which  would  give  little 
time  and  less  heed  to  any  and  every  section 
or  Interest  In  the  United  States  which  was 
not  allied  with  the  new  majorltarlanism. 

In  short,  what  Is  finally  sought  here  Is  the 
creation  of  a  new  political  system  of  totally 
unchecked  majority  rule — Instant  govern- 
ment like  instant  coffee — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  heart  of  the  Constitution  is 
meant  to  restraint  majorities  from  running 
over  minorities.  Not  even  a  majority  of  99 
percent  can  presently  take  away  the  basic 
rights  of  minorities,  even  the  irreducible 
minority  of  one  man,  to  free  speech,  free 
religion,  the  private  enjoyment  of  private 
property. 

THE  last  bastion 

Those  attempting  this  fateful  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  by  unconstitutional 
means  are  naturally  centering  upon  the  one 
place  where  they  have  not  already  won  the 
game — the  Senate.  They  are  generally  called 
liberals  and  generally  they  are  Democratic 
Senators  from  big  urban-controlled  States, 
plus  a  handful  of  Republican  liberals  from 
the  same  kind  of  States. 

A  more  exact  term  for  them,  however.  Is 
tnajorltarlans.  Chief  among  them  are  such 
Democratic  Senators  as  Paul  Douglas,  of  Ill- 
inois. Wayne  Mokse,  of  Oregon,  and  Joseph 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania  and  such  Republican 
Senators  as  Jacob  jAvrrs.  of  New  York,  and 
Cliftord  Case,  of  New  Jersey. 

Their  immediate  objective  is  to  end  the 
effective  power  of  any  minority  to  resist  by 
prolonged  talking  In  the  Senate  through 
applying  a  parliamentary  gag.  Their  case  Is 
Buperflclally  attractive.  The  filibuster  has 
a  bad  name  because  Southern  Senators  have 
long  used  it  to  retard  civil  rights  legislation. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  what  Is  poison  to 
the  majoritarians  in  other  hands  is  meat  in 
the  hands  of  the  majoritarians  themselves. 
The  same  weapon  has  been  used  by  them 
more  often  than  their  opponents,  to  retard 
legislation  sought  by  conservatives  generally. 

CrviL    RIGHTS    ONLY    A    VEHICLE 

Civil  rights  therefore  is  only  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  majoritarians  really  Intend  to 
break  not  merely  Southern  resistance  to  civil 
rights  bills  but  any  and  all  minority  resist- 
ance on  any  and  every  Issue  with  which  mi- 
norities may  dare  to  disagree  with  the  ma- 
joritarians. For  when  a  minority,  however 
wrong,  can  be  gagged  today,  a  minority,  how- 
ever right,  can  be  gagged  tomorrow. 

There  was  a  time  when  26  States  were 
foundly  estimated  to  be  in  control  of  the 
shadowy  Ku  Klux  Klan.  These  26  States 
could  have  voted  a  clear  majority  in  the 
Senate  and,  under  the  new  debate  restric- 
tions now  being  demanded,  undeniably  could 
have  halted  all  debate  on  any  issue  what- 
ever. 

The  great,  bottom  truth  Is  that  the  Senate 
is  literally  the  only  place  left  where  political 


minorities  have  truly  effective  rights.  The 
House  Is  a  strictly  majority-rule-by-one  in- 
stitution. And  minorities,  including  smaU- 
populated  States,  have  little  to  say  about 
either  the  nomination  or  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 

All  this  Is  specifically  why  the  Constitution 
gave  each  State,  regardless  of  size,  two  votes 
In  the  Senate. 

Those  demanding  changes  In  the  Senate 
rules  are  demanding  Infinitely  more  than 
this.  They  are  demanding  consciously  or 
not,  a  revolutionary  overturn  In  the  basic 
form  of  government  toward  a  monolithic, 
automatic,  foredoomed  conformlsm  to  what- 
ever megalopolis  might  decide  at  any  given 
moment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  strike  down  its 
constitutional  responsibility. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  today  is  the  question 
the  Vice  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  decision:  that  is: 

Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 
debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and 
proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule 
change  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  Senate  rules? 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  are  expected  jointly  to  present  a 
motion  to  table  that  question  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  3-hour  debate. 

Should  the  motion  of  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  be  sustained, 
it  will  be  in  substance  a  manifestation 
that  the  Senate  is  desirous  of  adhering  to 
its  existing  rule  which  requires  afflrm^a- 
tive  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  stop  debate. 

The  motion  to  table  offers  a  way  for 
the  Senate  to  avoid  voting  on  the  con- 
stitutional question,  and  if  the  tabling 
motion  succeeds,  the  Senate  will  be  back 
where  it  wsis  at  the  start  of  the  session, 
when  the  motion  to  take  up  a  change  in 
the  rules  was  offered.  We  do  not  want 
this  to  happen,  for  we  have  already  spent 
nearly  3  weeks  debating  this  matter.  We 
all  know  if  the  situation  reverts  to  that 
point  the  Senate  could  then  be  subjected 
to  further  prolonged  debate. 

If  the  motion  to  table  is  defeated  we 
would  have  at  least  made  some  progress 
toward  a  rule  change,  for  this  would 
clearly  manifest  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  desires  a  change  in  rule  XXII. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  those  who  are 
desirious  of  changing  rule  XXII  should 
vote  against  the  motion  to  table. 

The  real  question  before  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  is  whether  a  majority  of 
51  elected  Senators  under  the  Hum- 
phrey-Kuchel  proposal,  or  a  majority  of 
three-fifths  of  Senators  present  and 
voting  under  the  Anderson-Morton  pro- 
posal, shall  be  permitted  to  perform  their 
duty  to  legislate  on  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Nation — or  whether  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  plus  one,  under  the 
existing  rule,  shall  be  permitted  to  ob- 
struct the  other  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

As  one  who  believes  in  a  constitutional 
majority  on  this  issue.  I  pose  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate — Shall  the  minority  of 
one-third  plus  one  rule  the  Senate  by 
denying  the  majority  the  right  to  come 


to  a  vote?  Or,  shall  the  Senate,  by  its 
rules  of  procedure,  permit  the  majority 
to  work  its  will  while  at  the  sajne  time 
protecting  the  right  of  the  minority  to 
be  heard. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  this  great  debate  which  has 
occupied  the  Senate  for  nearly  3  weeks. 

During  this  lengthy  debate  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  unfairness 
of  allowing  51  Senators  to  limit  debate 
on  the  other  49  Senators  and  about  the 
unfairness  of  60  Senators  hmiting  debate 
of  the  other  40. 

Is  it  their  contention  that  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  should  be  able  to  hog-tie 
and  hamstring  the  remaining  majority 
of  the  Senate  so  that  the  majority  can- 
not come  to  a  vote? 

Is  it  fair  for  34  Senators  to  prevent  the 
majority  of  66  Senators  from  coming  to 
a  vote?  That  is  all  it  takes  under  the 
existing  rule. 

In  the  brief  3'/i  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  witnessed  five  talkathons  designed 
to  prevent  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
from  voting  on  the  merits  of  substantive 
measures  before  it.  I  have  witnessed 
how  the  threat  of  a  talkathon  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  majority  to  emasculate 
legislation  in  order  to  get  a  bill  of  some 
sort  passed.  I  have  witnessed  how  the 
Senate  Rules  have  been  used,  not  as 
tools  for  promoting  orderly  business  in 
the  Senate,  but  as  tools  for  thwarting 
the  majority  from  its  duty  to  legislate. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  round-the- 
clock  sessions  of  the  Senate  in  1960  which 
lasted  for  9  days  and  nights  and  forced 
Senators  to  remain  within  caUlng  dis- 
tance of  the  floor  at  all  times,  sleeping 
at  night  in  their  oflBces  and  In  rooms 
near  this  Chamber.  An  attempt  to  halt 
the  talkathon  by  closing  debate  under 
existing  rule  XXII  requiring  a  two-thirds 
majority  failed.  The  upshot  was  that,  in 
order  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill,  the  ma- 
jority was  forced  to  water  it  down  to 
the  point  of  acceptability  to  the  minority 
of  civil  rights  opponents. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  1  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
happened  from  time  to  time  in  the  Sen- 
ate resembles  minority  rule  rather  than 
the  majority  rule  contemplated  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  These  architects  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  clearly  endorsed 
majority  rule  as  the  rule  for  congres- 
sional action,  for  they  expressly  speci- 
fied all  the  instances  in  which  more  than 
a  majority  vote  is  required.  There  are 
only  five  instances  where  a  two-thirds 
majority  is  stipulated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion: in  the  power  of  Congress  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto,  in  Senate  rati- 
fication of  treaties,  in  the  initiation  by 
Congress  of  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, in  the  impeachment  power,  and  in 
expulsion  of  Members  of  Congress.  It 
seems  clear  that,  insofar  as  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  were  concerned.  Con- 
gress was  to  operate  by  majority  rule 
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unless  otherwise  instructed  by  terms  of 
the  Constitution. 

Indeed,  Alexander  Hamilton  in  Fed- 
eralist No.  22  wrote : 

To  give  a  minority  a  negative  upon  a 
majority  (wblcb  is  always  the  case  where 
more  than  a  majority  la  requisite  to  a  de- 
cision) 18,  in  its  tendency,  to  subject  the 
sense  of  the  greater  number  to  that  of  the 
lesser. 

Hamilton  also  pointed  out: 

If  a  pertinacious  minority  can  control  the 
opinion  of  a  majority,  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  it,  the  majority,  in  order 
that  something  may  be  done,  must  conform 
to  the  views  of  the  minority;  and  thus  the 
sense  of  the  smaller  number  will  overrule 
that  of  the  greater,  and  give  a  tone  to  na- 
tional proceedings. 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate  shows 
that  throughout  the  years  Senators  have 
zealously  guarded  their  rights  to  full 
and  free  debate,  each  always  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  while  today  he  might  be 
in  the  majority  on  one  issue,  tomorrow 
he  might  be  in  the  minority  on  another 
issue. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  the  Senate 
has  been  so  loath  to  limit  debate  of 
some  of  its  Members  who  have  used 
filibusters  to  prevent  majority  action. 
Since  1917,  when  the  Senate  adopted  the 
original  rule  Xxii  to  limit  debate,  there 
have  been  27  votes  to  limit  debate,  only 
5  of  which  succeeded. 

That  the  existing  rule  XXn  makes  it 
possible  for  a  minority  to  obstruct  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  was 
recognized  by  both  major  political 
parties  in  their  platforms  adopted  in 
1960.    The  Republican  platform  states: 

We  pledge:  Our  beet  efforts  to  change 
present  rule  XXTT  of  the  Senate  and  other 
appropriate  congressional  procedures  that 
often  make  unattainable  proper  legislative 
implementation  of  oonstltutional  guarantees. 

The  Democratic  platform  pledges: 
In  order  that  the  will  of  the  American 
people  may  be  expressed  upon  all  legislative 
proposals,  we  urge  that  action  be  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  87th  Congress  to  im- 
prove congressional  procedures  so  that 
majority  rule  prevails  and  decisions  can  be 
made  after  reasonable  debate  without  being 
blocked  by  a  minority  in  either  House. 

To  aocompllsh  these  goals  will  require 
executive  orders,  legal  actions  brought  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  legislation,  and  Im- 
proved congressional  procedures  to  safe- 
guard majority  rule. 

Unless  and  imtil  these  reforms  in  con- 
gressional procedures  are  effected,  the 
pledges  of  both  the  BepubUcan  and  the 
Democratic  Parties  for  meaningful  and 
effective  civil  rights  legislation  will  re- 
main just  noble  words  and  noble 
promises,  incf^sible  of  fulfillment,  for 
never  has  the  Senate  agreed  to  limit 
debate  on  a  civil  rights  issue  since  rule 
XXn  was  first  adopted  in  1917. 

The  word  "gag"  has  been  used  often  in 
the  current  debate.  Mr.  President,  the 
Humphrey-Kuchel  proposal,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  will  allow  at  the  least  25  to  30 
days  of  debate  on  an  issue.  We  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  after  25 
to  30  days  debate  on  an  issue  should  be 
willing  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  it. 

We  who  sponsor  this  resolution  are 
just  as  aware  as  any  other  Members  of 
this  body  that  there  will  be  times  when 


we  must  be  in  the  minority  on  an  issue. 
But  we  say  that  as  long  as  we  have  full 
and  equal  opportimity  granted  to  us  to 
debate  the  question — and  we  hold  that 
25  to  30  days  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
allow  full  discussion — we  would  be  will- 
ing to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, be  it  for  us  or  against  us. 

Let  the  Senate  make  representative 
government  more  workable  in  this  legis- 
lative body  and  more  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  American  people  who  are 
represented  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  the  Senate  vote  down  this  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  allocate  time  to  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader.  As  a  matter 
of  comity,  they  are  usually  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  we  left? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Fifteen  min- 
utes. The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yields  himself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  argument  being  made  by  those  op- 
posing the  tabling  motidn  will  be  con- 
cluded by  the  maker  of  the  constitu- 
tional motion,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  He  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  in  this  struggle,- 
which  involves  the  right  of  every  Sen- 
ator to  determine  the  body  of  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  will  conduct  its  busi- 
ness. I  felt  it  was  only  £tf)propriate  that 
the  Senator  who  led  this  fight  should 
conclude  the  argument. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  our  colleague  the 
assistant  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KncHELl  for  his  diligence,  perseverance, 
and  courage  in  the  struggle.  This  has 
been  a  bipartisan  effort,  sustained  by 
many  of  the  speeches  we  have  heard 
today. 

What  have  we  sought  to  do?  First, 
let  us  clear  the  record.  The  very  first 
thing  that  was  done  was  a  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson] under  rule  VTII  and  rule  XTV, 
which  rules  were  accepted  and  acquiesced 
in  by  this  body,  to  place  on  the  calendar 
Senate  Resolution  9. 

That  is  within  the  Constitution,  with- 
in the  rules,  and  within  the  operation 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  effort? 
Prom  the  15th  day  of  January  to  the 
28th  day  of  January,  we  have  had  argu- 
ment, filibuster,  dilatory  tactics.  Why 
do  I  make  that  charge?  It  is  a  serious 
one.  Because  in  1959,  when  the  then 
majority  leader,  and  now  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, offered  a  motion,  under  the  same 
rules,  to  modify  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
by  permitting  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  bring  about  a  limi- 
tation of  debate,  there  was  no  delay. 
There  was  no  dilatory  tactic,  but,  by  the 
normal  processes  of  this  body,  that  was 
done,  and  the  proposal  was  not  referred 
to  committee.  So  we  had  the  experience 
of  1959,  in  which  the  Senate  moved  with 
dignity,  thoughtfulness,  and  considera- 


tion to  proceed  to  act  on  a  proposed 
change  in  the  rules  that  was  offered  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  that 
the  Senate  modify  rule  XXII. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  now?  We 
are  trying  to  modify  rule  XXII.  Some 
of  us  voted  for  the  modification  in  1959 
because  it  was  the  best  that  we  could 
get  under  those  circumstances.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  voted  for  it. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  voted  for 
it,  not  because  he  wanted  a  limitation 
to  be  imposed  by  two -thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting.  I  wanted  a  consti- 
tutional majority  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
That  is  the  Kuchel-Humphrey  proposal, 
which  was  supported  so  ably  just  now  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong].  We  voted  for  it  because  we 
thought  that  was  as  much  as  could  be 
obtained  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  come  back 
to  the  original  proposal  of  a  requirement 
of  three-fifths.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota does  not  think  that  is  good  enough 
but  thinks  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
impose  a  limitation  by  a  majority  vote 
after  15  days  and  100  hoiu-s. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  why  do  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  position  today?  Why  will 
there  be  this  vote  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  request?  Because  that  is  the 
only  way  we  have  been  able  to  find  a  way 
to  bring  the  Senate  to  its  responsibilities. 
I  do  not  say  we  need  a  dictator  or  an 
iron  fist.  I  am  not  asking  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  force  the  Senate  to  detennine  its 
course.  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
make  that  determination.  The  only 
way  the  Senate  can  make  a  judgment  is 
to  act  responsibly  this  afternoon  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  before  it. 
That  is  what  the  debate  is  about. 

I  have  made  this  predicate  to  tiie 
argument  because  I  think  we  should 
know  why  we  have  gotten  into  this  posi- 
tion. We  are  prepared  to  vote.  We 
shall  know  whether  the  Senate  is  then 
ready,  by  majority  vote,  to  act  on  the 
Anderson  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
9. 

I  heard  the  sp>eech  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  pointing  out  that  the 
Constitution  has  been  with  us  many 
years,  and  pointing  out  how  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution  had  come  to  write 
that  document.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
are  based  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  7  min- 
utes of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

Article  I,  section  5,  provides  that  a 
majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business,  and  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. 

Can  anyone  show  me  how  we  can  bet- 
ter demonstrate  a  need  to  determine 
those  rules  by  a  majority  than  under 
these  circumstances,  when  an  intransi- 
gent minority  refuses  to  conclude  debate 
and  vote? 

In  summary:  The  Anderson  constitu- 
tional motion  to  terminate  debate  was 
offered  only  after  those  Senators  oppos- 
ing any  rules  changes  filibustered  the 
Anderson  procedural  motion  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  9.  This  filibuster 
tactic  was  employed  despite  the  accepted 
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practice  of  permitting  motions  to  change 
the  Senate  rules  to  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. No  objection  was  raised  in 
1959  when  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson 
moved  to  consider  his  resolution  to 
amend  rules  XXII  and  XXXn.  Nor  was 
the  Johnson  resolution  referred  to  com- 
mittee. 

The  opponents  of  any  rules  change 
d.  monstrated  their  refusal  even  to  con- 
sider the  proposition  that  some  change 
in  Senate  rules  was  desirable.  Those 
Senators  who  believe  that  the  Senate  has 
the  right  to  consider  the  substance 
of  a  rules  change  should  vote  to  defeat 
the  tabling  motion. 

Second.  The  Anderson  constitutional 
motion  stems  from  a  clear  mandate 
found  in  article  I,  section  5  of  the  Con- 
stitution: (a)  "a  majority  of  each 
[House]  shall  constitute  a  quonma  to  do 
business;"  (b)  "Each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings." 
Those  circumstances  when  a  majority  is 
not  suflBcient  to  transact  business  have 
been  enumerated  in  the  Constitution: 
ratification  of  treaties,  impeachment 
proceedings,  overriding  of  Presidential 
vetoes,  initiation  of  proposals  by  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  the 
expulsion  of  Members. 

No  one  disputes  the  right  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  to  determine  the  rules. 
Dispute  centers  around  the  fact  that  the 
existing  rule  XXII  prevents  a  majority 
from  exercising  this  right.  If  this  ex- 
plicit constitutional  prerogative  is  to  be 
more  than  verbiage,  there  must  be  a  way 
to  permit  a  majority  to  vote  on  Senate 
rules — not  a  majority  after  cloture  has 
been  invoked  by  two-thirds  of  Senators 
present  and  voting. 

Those  Senators  who  desire  to  activate 
this  constitutional  right  to  determine 
rules  by  a  majority  vote  should  vote 
against  the  present  tabling  motion. 

Third.  The  Anderson  constitutional 
motion  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
Humphrey-Kuchel  resolution— Senate 
Resolution  10— to  permit  cloture  of  de- 
bate by  a  constitutional  majority  of  Sen- 
ators. Senators  supporting  the  Ander- 
son constitutional  motion  to  terminate 
debate  on  a  motion  to  consider  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  Senate  rules  can  logically 
support  any  subsequent  proposal  to 
amend  the  rules.  Senator  Anderson 
himself  does  not  support  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 10.  but  he  does  support  the  right  to 
a  majority  to  adopt  its  rules. 

Fourth.  The  Anderson  constitutional 
motion  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 
The  Senate  has  both  continuous  and 
discontinuous  aspects.  The  arguments 
for  the  carryover  of  rules  comes  down  to 
this:  since  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
carry  over,  the  Senate  is  a  continuous 
body;  because  the  Senate  i.'-.  a  continuous 
body,  the  rules  carry  over.  Striking  the 
words  "continuous  body"  from  this 
equation,  the  argument  reads:  since  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  carry  over,  the 
rules  carry  over.  But  this  is  a  patent 
non  sequitur.  It  assumes  that  the 
carryover  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
always  carries  over  a  majority  in  favor 
of  the  rules. 

In  short,  we  accept  the  large  majority 
of  Senate  rules  by  acquiescence.  We 
dispute    only    those    rules— XXn    and 


XXXn — that  prevent  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  from  exercising  the  constitutional 
right  to  detennine  new  rules  if  they 
should  so  desire. 

Fifth.  Defeat  of  the  tabling  motion 
would  demonstrate  the  Senate's  convic- 
tion to  uphold  its  constitutional  right  to 
consider  amendments  to  Senate  rules, 
unfettered  by  restrictive  rules  adopted 
by  earlier  Congresses.  It  would  not 
terminate  the  debate  itself.  But  it 
would  indicate  a  determination  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  not  to  have  this  con- 
stitutional right  ignored. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  table  so  that  the  Senate  may 
determine  affirmatively  the  question  be- 
fore it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
in  favor  of  modifying  Senate  rule  XXII. 

The  question  of  amending  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  has  been  before  us  on  several 
occasions.  We  all  know  that  this  subject 
has  been  fully  explored  and  debated. 
And  I  believe  a  majority  of  Senators 
would  now  favor  some  modification  of 
rule  XXII.  Yet  we  are  prevented  from 
voting  on  the  merits  of  the  various  pro- 
posed modifications  because  of  our  pres- 
ent inability  to  achieve  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  bring  debate  to  a  close.  This  certainly 
indicates  to  me  that  rule  XXTT  is  badly 
in  need  of  modification. 

I  simply  cannot  vmderstand  why.  if  it 
takes  only  a  majority  vote  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  it  should  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  terminate  debate  so  that 
the  merits  of  the  rule  change  can  be 
voted  upon. 

This  question,  of  course,  raises  the 
issue  whether  the  Senate  is  or  Is  not  a 
continuing  body.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
in  certain  respects  it  is,  if  only  because 
only  one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  elected  every  2  years.  But 
it  is  also  clear  that,  in  other  respects, 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body. 
For  one  thing,  all  bills  die  at  the  end  of 
each  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Senate  Is 
a  continuing  body  with  respect  to  the 
rules  governing  its  procedure,  and 
whether  the  Senate  can  only  change  Its 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  previous  Congresses.  The  ar- 
gument we  make  is  that  the  Senate  has 
the  right  under  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish its  rules,  and  that  you  cannot  bind 
new  Members  of  this  body  as  well  as  ex- 
isting Members  of  a  new  Congress  to 
rules  established  in  previous  Congresses. 

But  the  issue  is  really  more  fundamen- 
tal than  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
crux  of  the  issue  is  whether  the  Senate 
is  going  to  be  able  to  debate  and  then 
act  to  meet  the  great  legislative  chal- 
lenges that  lie  in  the  difficult  and  rapidly 
changing  years  to  come,  or  whether  a 
minority  of  one-third  plus  one  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  virtually  paralj^ze  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment if  it  so  chooses. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  do 
away  with  the  checks  and  balances  that 
have  helped  make  this  form  of  govern- 
ment such  a  great  success.  But  the 
number  of  other  checks  and  balances 


woven  into  this  type  of  government  are 
so  numerous  that,  given  the  enormous 
changes  taking  place  in  the  world  today 
which  were  unknown  to  our  forefathers, 
there  Is  reason  to  be  as  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  stalemate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  there  is  with  the  prob- 
lem of  possible  corruption  through  the 
accumulation  of  too  much  power. 

Nor  is  this  to  say  that  the  Senate 
should  be  denied  the  right  of  full  and  ex- 
tensive debate,  which  on  many  occasions 
has  helped  illuminate  complex  ques- 
tions, focus  public  opinion  on  vital  issues, 
calm  impassioned  emotions,  and  protect 
strongly  held  minority  views,  which  ob- 
viously can  be  right  as  often  as  they  can 
be  wrong. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think 
the  proposals  to  change  the  rules  which 
are  now  under  consideration  could  be 
more  sensitive  to  the  many  potentially 
beneficial  values  of  full  debate  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

The  Humphrey-Kuchel  proposal.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  10,  which  I  have  joined 
in  sponsoring,  would  permit  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  the  Senate  to  end 
debate  on  a  subject  only  sifter  15  days 
of  debate  had  elapsed.  Thereafter,  a 
maximum  of  50  additional  hoiu^  of  de- 
bate would  be  available  for  each  side 
to  close  their  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  and 
the  others  under  consideration  are  based 
on  the  beUef  that  there  is  a  time  for 
debate  and  there  is  a  time  for  decision. 

I  think  our  responsibilities  to  the  Na- 
tion compel  a  better  balancing  between 
the  needs  for  debate  and  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other 
parhamentary  body  in  the  world  makes 
it  as  easy  as  the  U.S.  Senate  for  so  small 
a  minority  to  block  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority and  prevent  action  from  being 
taken. 

I  think  it  is  even  more  interesting  to 
note  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  up- 
per bodies  of  our  own  State  legislatures. 

I  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  opposed  to  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  have  also  spoken  fre- 
quently and  eloquently  about  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  our  State  govern- 
ments. 

Our  State  governments  are  unques- 
tionably vital  elements  of  the  Federal 
system  of  government.  Their  powers 
and  responsibilities  are  very  great,  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  some  Senators  here 
who  would  Uke  to  see  even  more  power 
and  responsibility  transferred  from  the 
Federsd  Grovemment  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  governments. 

Yet,  nearly  every  one  of  our  States  pro- 
vide much  more  rigid  limitations  on  de- 
bate in  their  upper  bodies  than  does  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  fact,  47  of  the  50  States  forbid 
filibustering  in  their  senates,  either  by 
use  of  the  previous  question  motion  or 
by  other  parliamentary  limitations.  In 
39  of  those  States  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question  requires  only  a  major- 
ity vote. 

In  view  of  this  situation  in  our  State 
legislatures,  I  find  it  a  Uttle  hard  to 
understand  why  those  who  place  such 
great  faith  in  the  duty  and  abihty  of 
our  State  governments  to  exercise  very 
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great  responsibilities  and  power  over  the 
lives  of  the  American  people  «Jif>iiM  fear 
the  adoption  of  Senate  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  on  debate  that  prevail  in  so 
many  of  our  States,  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  other  Senators 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  the  rules 
governing  debate  in  our  State  senates, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Buxv  Sttmmaxt  or  State  Sxnatx  Rttlss  on 
LiMrrATTON  OF  Debate 

Al^HAMA     (1957) 

Debate  may  be  limited  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  aU  elected  members  (rule  19). 
Members  Umlted  to  twice  tbe  niunber  of 
times  to  speak  on  one  measure  and  limited 
to  one  hour  each  time  (riile  37). 

AUkSKA 

Alaska  (1961)  :  Previous  question  author- 
laed  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  (rule  31). 

AJOZOKA    (1958) 

Previous  queatlcm  authorized  rule  XVm. 
Presumably  requires  majority  vote. 

ASXAirSAS    (Its  I) 

Previous  question  authorized  If  seconded 
by  at  least  five  members  (rule  XV).  Pre- 
swaaably  reqcdres  majority  vote.  DUatory 
motloiu  forUddan  (nale  XIV.  sec  19). 

CAUFOKIVZA    (19ST> 

PrevkMH  question  authorised  by  majority 
vote  (rols  41). 

COLOKAOO   (ItSS) 

Previous  question  autborleed  by  majority 
vote  (ruto  IX) .  Debate  may  be  Umlted  not 
leas  than  1  hoar  after  adoption  at  naotton  to 
that  effect  by  majority  vote  (nils  IX,  8). 

comRcncuT  (i»s7) 
Wbea  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  by 
one-fifth  oe  members  present,  each  senater 
when  his  name  Is  called  shall  declare  opesaly 
his  assent  or  dissent  (rule  10) . 

Bobsrts  Btdes  at  Order  to  settle  aU  parll»- 
mwntary  procedurs  (rule  24) . 

rLcstma  tissv> 
li«nihM»  msf  not  apetik.  longer  than  W 
minutss  BO  mors  thaa  twtas  on  any  ons 
qusstton  without  leave  ot  the  senate  (mis 
20). 

CXOaOIA    (1957) 

Prsvloiu  question  authorised  by  majority 
vote  (rule  58).  Speeches  are  limited  to  30 
minutes  unless  by  leave  of  senate  (rule  15) . 

BAWAZI 

Havall  (1961) :  Previous  question  author- 
ized by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Qie  members 
present  (rule  49).  The  motion  is  not  al- 
lowed in  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  (rale  S4). 

IDAHO    (1947) 

Prevloua  question  authorised  (rule  4). 
Prssumably  by  majority  vote. 

ILLINOIS    (19S8) 

Prevloxis   question   authorized    (rule   54). 
Presumably  by  majority  vote.    Mesnbers  ars 
lUnltsd  to  16  mlnvtss  at  aay  on*  time  with- 
oat  consent  at  sHiats  (mis  3t) . 
nracAWA  (is4»> 

Prevkws  question  auttiorlBed  (rule  17). 
Presumably  by  majority  vote. 

IO<WA    (ISS7) 

Prevlovs  questioa  authorlEed  by  majority 
vote  (nils  13). 

KANSAS    <1»S7> 

Previous  question  authorised  (role  SB) 
presimiably   by  majority  vote.    No   senator 


may  speak  more  than  twice  on  same  subject 
on  same  day  (rule  IS) . 

KENTTTCKT    (196S) 

Previoiis  question  may  be  ordered  by  ma- 
JM-lty  of  senators  elected  (rule  12).  Mem- 
bra^ are  limited  to  one  30-mlnute  ■i>eech  on 

a  measure  until  all  members  desiring  to  be 

heard  have  spoken  (rule  21 ) . 

LOmSIANA    (1998) 

Previous  question  authorized  by  majority 
vote  (rule  17) .  Debate  may  be  limited  by 
majority  vote  so  that  no  senator  shall  speak 
longer  than  1  hour  at  one  time  without 
leave  of  senate  (rule  9) . 

MAINE   (1957) 

Members  are  limited  to  one  speech  on  a 
measiu^  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  mem- 
ber without  leave  of  senate  (rule  10) .  Reed's 
Rules  and  Cushlng's  Law  and  Practice  govern 
whenever  applicable  (rule  37) . 

MABTLAND    (19S8) 

Members  are  limited  to  one  speech  on  any 
measure  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  mem- 
ber. Sach  member  is  required  to  confine 
himself  to  the  subject  (rule  14).  Jefferson's 
Manual  governs  when  not  inconsistent  with 
standing  rules  (rule  92) . 

MASaACHT7SXTTS    (1958) 

Debate  may  be  closed  not  less  than  1  hour 
after  adoption  of  motion  to  that  effect  (rule 
47).  PresTunably  by  majority  vote.  Cush- 
lng's Manual  and  Crocker's  Principles  of  Pro- 
cedure shall  govern  when  not  Inconsistent 
with  standing  rules  (rule  62) . 

kacmOAN   (19*8) 

Previous  question  authorized  by  majority 
vote  of  members  present  and  voting  (rule 
65).  Members  are  limited  to  two  speeches 
in  any  one  day  on  the  same  measure  (rule 
23). 

JUNNXSOTA  (eCTTH  sassioN) 

Prevloiis  question  authorteed  by  majority 
vote  (rule  24). 

MISSISSIPPI    (19e6) 

Previous  question  authorized  (rule  112), 
Presumably  by  majority  vote. 

MXBSOOSZ  (ISSt) 

Previous  question  authorized  by  majority 
vote  of  members  elected  (rule  76) .  Members 
are  limited  to  one  speech  on  same  question 
without  leave  of  senate  (rule  72). 

MONTANA   (X9M) 

Previous  question  authorised  by  majority 
vote  (nile  XIV) .  Members  are  limited  to  two 
speeches  in  any  ons  debate  on  same  day  in 
exclusion  of  others  (rule  XU) . 

NEBRASKA  (1837) 

Previous  question  authorised  by  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  elected  members  (rule  10). 
Members  are  limited  to  two  speeches  in  any 
one  debate  dtu^ng  a  legislative  day  without 
leave  of  legislature  (rule  1). 

NEVADA  (1951) 

Previous  question  authorized  by  majority 
of  monbers  present  (rule  18) .  Members  are 
limited  to  two  speeches  on  one  question  on 
the  same  day  (nile  44) . 

NEW  HAMFSHIEK  (J931> 

Previous  question  authorized  (rule  9). 
Presumably  by  majority  vote.  Members  are 
iwohiblted  from  speaking  more  than  twice 
on  tbe  same  day  on  a  measure  wltbout  leave 
(rule  4). 

MEW  JESSBT   (1958) 

Previous  question  is  authorised  (rules  41, 
43).  Presumably  by  majority  vote.  Pro- 
hibits any  member  from  speaking  more  than 
three  times  on  same  subject  without  leave 
(rule  47). 

NEW  MEXICO   (1958) 

Permits  debate  to  be  closed  after  6  hours 
debate  by  a  majority  vote  of  members  present 
(rule  68).  Previous  question  authorized 
when  demanded  by  a  majority  of  members 
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present  (rule  58).  Members  are  prohibited 
from  speaking  more  than  twice  in  any  one 
debate  on  same  day  (rule  12) . 

NEW  TORK  (1889) 

Debate  may  be  limited  by  majority  vote  of 
those  present  whenever  any  bill,  resolution, 
or  motion  shall  have  been  under  considera- 
tion for  2  hours  (rule  XIV,  sec.  3) . 

NORTH  CAROLINA   ( 1931  ) 

Previous  question  authorized  (rule  57). 
Presumably  by  majority  vote. 

NORTH  DAKOTA   (1957) 

Previous  question  is  authorized  (rules  18. 
21).  Presumably  by  majority  vote.  Ordi- 
nary members  are  limited  to  speak  only  10 
minutes  on  same  subject,  then  6  minutes, 
until  every  member  choosing  to  speak  has 
spoken  (rule  13). 

OHIO   (1957) 

Previous  question  Is  authorized  on  de- 
mand Of  three  members  (rule  89).  Presum- 
ably by  majority  vote.  Members  are  pro 
hiblted  from  speaking  more  than  twice  on 
same  question  (rule  74) . 

OKLAHOMA  (1955) 

Previous  question  authorized  by  majority 
vote  of  members  voting  (rule  39) . 

OREGON     (1951) 

Previous  question  authorized  by  majority 
vote  (rule  69).  Members  are  limited  to 
speaking  on  any  question  to  two  times  (rule 
25). 

PENNSYLVANIA     (1958) 

Previous  question  authorized  (rules  9,  10) . 
Presumably  by  majority  vote.  Mason's  Man- 
ual to  govern  when  appUcable  (rule  84). 

RBOI»    ISLAND     (ISSS) 

Motion  to  close  debate  authorized  after 
consideratton  for  2  hours  (nile  23).  Pre- 
sumably by  majority  vote.  Members  are 
limited  to  speaking  on   a   measure   to   two 

speeches  without  leave  of  senate   (rule  18). 

SOXTTH    CAROLINA     (1957) 

Previous  question  is  authorized  if  seconded 
by  at  least  one-seventh  of  members  elected 
and  requires  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers present  to  carry  (rule  63). 

TENNESSEE    (1949) 

Previous  questioa  authorized  by  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  members  present;  if  rejected, 
committee  of  rules  may,  upcm  demand  of  a 
majority  of  the  members,  submit  rule  fixing 
of  llmlttng  time  for  debate  for  adoption  by 
majority  of  senate  (rule  20). 

TEXAS    (1949) 

Previous  question  authorized  by  majority 
vote  (rule  101). 

TTTAH     (1987) 

Previous  question  specifically  forbidden 
(rule  46).  Provides  that  no  member  speak 
more  than  twice  In  any  one  debate  on  same 
day  without  leave  (rule  42). 

VERMONT     (19571 

Previous  question  specifically  fcN-bldden 
(rule  XVm,  65).  Provides  that  no  member 
shall  speak  more  than  twice  on  same  ques- 
tion without  leave  (rule  X,  66). 

VIRGINIA    (1958) 

Previous  question  authorized  Lf  seconded 
by  majority  of  members  present  (nile  50). 
Prohibits  members  from  speaking  more  than 
twice  on  same  subject  without  leave  (rule 
56). 

WASHINGTON    (19S7) 

Previous  question  authorized  by  majority 
vote  of  members  present  (rule  30) .  Pro- 
hibits members  from  speaking  more  than 
twice  on  same  subject  on  same  day  without 
leave  (rule  16). 

WEST  VIRGINIA    (1987) 

Previous  question  authorised  by  majority 
vote  (rule  53).  PnAiblts  members  from 
speaking  man  than  twice  on  same  subject 
without  leave  (rule  17). 
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WISCONSIN     (1957) 

Previous  question  authorized  on  demand 
of  five  members  (rules  76.  77).  Presumably 
by  majority  vote.  Prohibits  members  from 
speaking  more  than  twice  on  same  subject 
without  leave  (rule  59). 

WYOMING     (1957) 

Previous  question  authorized  when  sec- 
onded by  three  members  (rule  43).  Pre- 
svimably  by  majority  vote.  Prohibits  mem- 
bers from  speaking  more  than  twice  on  same 
subject  on  same  day  without  leave  (rule  32). 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DirksenI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Georgia  yields  20  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Or  so  much  of  that 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  a  friend  sent  me  a  little  poem. 
I  carry  it  in  my  pocket,  and  I  read  it 
nearly  every  day.  The  title  is:  "Slow 
Me  Down — I  Am  Going  Too  Fast." 

This  is  the  missile  age.  This  is  the 
nuclear  age.  This  is  the  age  of  the  astro- 
naut. This  is  the  age  of  hurry,  of  speed, 
of  acceleration.  There  is  no  time  to 
ponder  and  to  reflect.  Things  must  be 
jammed  through  now. 

It  becomes  disturbing  because  the 
missile  age  is  infectious.  I  suppose  in 
life  everything  is  rather  compensatory. 
So,  as  I  come  afoul  of  the  proposition 
which  is  before  us  I  think  first  of  all  of 
what  is  written  in  Exodus: 

Thou  Shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 

evil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  (com- 
promise with  evil.  There  is  no  compro- 
mise with  sin.  One  either  takes  It  or 
rejects  it. 

I  am  sure  there  is  a  kernel  of  evil  in 
all  this.  I  say  it  most  kindly.  I  believe 
the  rule  as  it  exists  on  the  Senate  rule- 
book  is  actually  the  only  brake  on  irra- 
tional and  imreasonable  action  any- 
where. I  make  no  exception  in  the 
whole  structure  of  government. 

Let  us  see  whether  that  thesis  can  be 
established. 

The  first  bill  I  voted  on  in  1933  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  Economy 
Act.  It  was  not  even  in  print.  We 
worked  from  five  typewTitten  copies. 
The  economy  was  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  veterans  and  the  Federal 
employees,  and  no  one  else.  I  voted  for 
the  rule,  to  begin  with,  and  then  voted 
against  the  bill.  In  a  few  days  my  desk 
was  littered  with  telegrams  and  letters. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  to  bear  when  one's 
best  friend  sends  a  telegram:  "You 
stinking  one-termer." 

I  have  been  here  nearly  30  years. 
That  is  what  an  aberration  even  among 
a  free  people  can  do.  That  is  the  kind 
of  impact  it  can  have  on  our  delibera- 
^ons. 

I  was  here  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
sent  the  Potato  Act  to  Congress.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  be- 
come a  czar  and  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  say  what  size  potato  could  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  It  was 
passed  because  the  economic  pinch  upon 
the  country  did  something  to  people,  and 
it  frightened  those  who  came  here  who 
should  have  been  deliberate  in  their  ap- 


proach to  legislation,  even  in  a  great  de- 
pression. 

I  was  here  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
sent  the  coal  bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House.  I  will  never 
forget  the  message.     The  message  said: 

Let  no  doubt,  however  reasonable,  about 
its  constitutionality  deter  you  from  passing 
this  bin. 

Think  of  that.  A  President  said  that 
to  Congress. 

One  never  knows  what  kind  of  attitude 
will  stem  from  economic  stagnation  and 
when  the  pocketbook  pinches  and  when 
financial  empires  go  down  the  drain. 

I  was  here  when  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  came  to  Congress. 

Does  not  everyone  remember  the  Blue 
Eagle,  flaunting  its  beauty  from  every 
billboard  in  the  land,  with  a  commercial 
wheel  in  one  talon  and  a  bolt  of  lightning 
in  the  other?  It  would  have  suspended 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  country. 

A  pants  presser  in  New  Jersey  was  put 
in  jail  because  he  refused  to  charge  50 
cents,  the  code  price  for  pressing  a  pair 
of  pants.  A  battery  manufacturer  in 
York,  Pa.,  was  put  in  jail  because  he 
would  not  raise  his  prices. 

That  is  what  happens  w^hen  a  country 
is  under  pressure.  Then  we  ask,  "Where 
is  the  brake?"  We  ask,  "How  do  we  stop 
it  finally?  How  do  we  intr(xluce  reason 
and  some  sense?" 

I  have  always  said  that  in  these  times 
we  become  a  little  cowardly,  under  pres- 
sure. 

I  wept  when  my  friend  wrote  to  me 
about  that  first  vote.  I  wanted  to  make 
public  service  a  career.  It  was  hard 
work  to  go  back  to  talk  to  my  business 
friends  and  others  who  had  scolded  me 
an<^  had  said,  "You  should  follow  the 
President."  They  did  not  ask  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong.  They  said,  "You 
should  follow  the  President."  We  were 
told  to  lead  the  children  out  of  the  wil- 
derness of  economic  stagnation. 

I  was  here  when  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
and  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  were  put  on 
the  books.  What  did  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  say  yesterday  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report?  He 
asked  that  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  be 
repealed.  That  was  his  answer.  But 
under  pressure  these  things  go  on  the 
statute  books.  Then  we  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  "How  and  when  can  it  be 
stopped?" 

I  was  here  when  we  voted  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  I  was  here  dur- 
ing the  call  for  the  incineration  of  little 
pigs,  and  the  arguments  for  the  plow- 
ing under  of  cotton.  Oh,  there  could 
be  no  time  to  deliberate.  The  order  was : 
Push  it  through  now.  Haste.  Speed. 
Acceleration.  Hurry.  That  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  I  remember  the  old 
slogan:  Relief,  reform,  recovery.  Harry 
Hopkins  came  to  the  other  body  and  al- 
most demanded  that  we  not  touch  his 
estimates.  Then  they  went  abroad  in 
the  land  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
under  CWA. 

I  defy  anyone  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
country  and  find  a  durable  vestige  of 
what  is  left  of  that  whole  program. 

But  that  is  what  emotionalism,  that  is 
what  passion,  can  do.  Is  there  anyone 
so  bold  as  to  stand  up  and  say  it  will 
never  happen  again?     Oh,  it  will  happen. 


It  will  happen  many  times.  All  these 
acts,  CWA,  Silver  Purchase.  NaUonal  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act,  the  Economy  Act, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the 
PoUto  Act.  the  Gold  Act— if  I  had  time, 
I  suppose  I  could  add  materially  to  the 
list — were  all  pushed  through. 

Now  let  me  give  the  Senate  classic 
example.  It  came  later.  On  May  25, 
1946,  President  Harry  Truman  stood  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  Congress.  I  ap- 
prehend Senators  who  are  still  serving 
in  the  Senate  were  present.  I  was  there. 
He  asked  for  the  immediate  enactment 
of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  In  large 
part,  I  suppose  it  was  all  right.  How- 
ever, tliere  was  something  in  that  act 
that  gives  me  profound  regret.  I  voted 
for  it.  Three  hundred  and  six  House 
Members  voted  for  it.  Only  13  voted 
against  it.  One  hundred  and  eleven  re- 
fused to  vote.  Let  me  tell  the  Senate 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  for  when  he  stood  in  the  rostrum. 
I  read  from  section  7  of  that  bill: 

The  President  may.  in  his  proclamation 
Issued  under  section  2  hereof,  or  In  a  sub- 
sequent proclamation,  provide  that  any  per- 
son subject  thereto  who  has  failed  or  refused, 
without  the  permission  of  the  President,  to 
return  to  work  within  24  hours  after  the 
finally  effective  date  of  his  proclamation  Is- 
sued under  section  2  hereof,  shall  be  In- 
ducted into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.    •  •  • 

He  stood  there  that  day  and  urged 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  to  go  back  to 
work.  They  had  been  on  strike.  The 
coalworkers  in  the  Government-seized 
mines  were  still  on  strike.  That  was 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  for.  He  asked  Congress  for  the 
right  to  put  the  strikers  into  the  Army 
if  they  did  not  go  back  to  work  in  24 
hours.  In  all  my  years  in  both  bodies, 
that  is  the  one  vote  that  I  would  like  to 
sponge  out. 

The  bill  then  came  to  the  Senate. 
Thank  goodness,  the  Senate  had  a  re- 
doubtable leader.  The  bill  was  stopped 
here  in  a  night  session.  The  Senate 
took  out  that  provision  and  tried  to  par- 
ticularize a  few  more  things. 

You  see.  emotionalism,  prejudice, 
hate,  unreason,  and  all  those  things,  can 
come  at  any  time  or  in  any  generation. 
But  there  was  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  House  who  voted  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  proclaim  an  emer- 
gency and  to  put  every  railroad  and 
mine  striker  into  the  Army  if  in  24  hours 
he  did  not  return  to  work. 

Where  was  the  brake?  The  brake 
was  here,  in  this  body,  if  it  had  to  be 
exercised.  In  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Government,  it  is  the  only  brake  on 
hasty  action  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  Such  action  could  happen 
again. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  prevent  the 
majority  from  exercising  its  will  and 
getting  a  chance  to  vote,  If  the  proposal 
is  evil,  the  majority  ought  to  be  stopped; 
and  those  who  have  the  conviction  that 
it  is  evil  are  recreant  to  their  duty  if 
they  do  not  do  everything  they  can  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  a  proposal  that 
would  do  evil  and  injustice  to  the  coun- 
try.   It  is  that  simple. 

Rule  Xxn  in  its  present  form  is,  on 
reflection,  still  the  one  brake  preserved 
in  our  country,    I  do  not  want  to  see  it 
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go  by  the  board.  Other  days  will  come. 
Gti,  how  in  1933  we  first  charged  down 
one  radical  road  and  then  another,  and 
there  were  only  a  handful  to  stand  up 
and  protest.  I  think  in  the  third  term 
there  were  only  87  Republicans  out  of 
435  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. AH  we  could  do  was  to  protest. 
But  when  the  legislation  came  under  the 
House  procedures,  the  time  for  general 
debate  was  set  at  2  hours,  4  hours,  5 
hours,  or  whatever  the  rule  might  have 
provided. 

Then  we  had  the  grand  chance.  We 
had  5  minutes  in  which  to  offer  an 
amendment.  Oh,  how  those  amend- 
ments slid  through,  and  how  often  we 
were  laughed  at.  We  had  to  hope,  then, 
that  there  would  be  a  number  of  profiles 
in  courage  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  stand 
up  and  do  their  job,  and  not  let  the  situ- 
ation get  out  of  hand. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
civil  rights.  I  doubt  whether  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  wUl  reproach  the  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  record  on  civil  rights. 
I  carried  the  flag  for  Eisenhower  here, 
and  I  thought  we  did  reasonably  well. 
But  I  am  thinking  not  merely  of  civil 
rights;  I  am  thinlung  of  anything  that 
could  have  a  bad  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  The  day  will  come 
when  it  will  happen  again,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  since  the  beginning 
of  time  human  nature  hsis  not  changed. 

When  David  coveted  Bathsheba  and 
put  Uriah  in  the  front  lines  to  get  him 
killed,  he  was  expressing  a  human  weak- 
ness that  has  obtained  even  until  today 
under  the  veneer  of  our  civilization. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira  departed  from 
the  truth,  and  we  find  their  coimterparts 
in  this  highly  intelligent  civilization  of 
ours.  Human  nature  has  not  changed. 
People  will  come  in  whose  breasts  and  in 
whose  hearts  there  will  be  a  lust  for 
power.  If  they  are  fortified,  they  might 
push  their  plans  through,  vmless  there 
is  a  brake  in  Government  somewhere. 

This  body  is  the  one  brake,  because  a 
few  Senators  can  stand  up  and  seek  to 
stop  such  action — not  merely  to  stop  a 
majority  from  voting,  but  to  stop  evil 
from  being  done.    Let  us  not  forget  that. 

I  said  it  takes  profiles  in  courage.  We 
may  have  whatever  profile  we  like,  but 
we  must  have  a  weapon  to  go  with  it. 
That  is  the  important  thing.  Rule  XXn 
is  the  weapon. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  as  to  where 
this  procedure  would  ultimately  lead, 
because  a  number  of  resolutions  are 
pending.  Here  is  one  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].    It  reads: 

Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  aCarmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
voting,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness until  disposed  of. 

A  quorum  is  51.  A  majority  is  26. 
The  Morse  formula  as  imbedded  in  this 
resolution  would  make  it  possible,  if  51 
Senators  were  on  the  floor,  for  26  Sena- 
tors to  stop  the  debate.  So  we  would 
start  with  the  present  rule:  then  we 
would  go  to  a  three -fifths  majority;  then 
to  a  majority  of  the  Senators  constitu- 


tionally sworn;  then  to  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  Who 
knows?  We  may  get  down  to  10  percent 
after  awhile.    We  never  can  tell. 

But  rule  XXn  ought  to  stay  as  it  is. 
I  adjure  Senators  that  the  motion  to 
table  ought  to  be  supported. 

Much  pressure  has  been  exerted.  I 
presume  some  of  our  labor  friends  are 
in  the  galleries  today.  I  hope  they 
heard  me  read  section  7  of  the  act  on 
which  I  voted  in  May,  1946.  I  wonder 
what  they  think  about  it.  Their  dele- 
gations have  been  in  my  office.  I  re- 
mind them  that  I  voted  for  that  bill, 
the  one  great  legislative  mistake  I  made 
in  my  life,  because  I  was  the  victim  of 
the  passion,  the  heat,  and  the  emotion- 
alism of  the  time.  So  it  could  happen 
again.  If  the  representatives  of  labor 
are  in  the  galleries,  they  ought  to  take 
notice. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  any- 
thing more,  except  that  the  Senate  has 
a  rule  which  in  an  age  of  haste  says  to 
us,  "Slow  me  down;  I  am  going  too 
fast."  We  have  a  Republic  because  we 
have  not  moved  too  fast.  Someone  has 
likened  our  Nation  to  an  old  scow:  "It 
don't  move  very  far;  it  don't  move  very 
fast  at  one  time;   but  it  never  sinks." 

Ours  is  the  oldest  Republic  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  having  a  wri'tcii  Con.stitu- 
tion.     I  want  to  keep  it. 

I  have  only  one  other  thought.  It 
came  back  to  me  as  I  was  driving  in 
from  the  country  this  morning.  I  re- 
called that  last  September  we  observed 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  go  back  and  explore  history  once 
in  a  while.  I  think  this  is  an  authentic 
recollection.  On  the  17th  of  September. 
1787,  when  those  venerable  gentlemen 
came  out  of  that  Hall  in  Philadelphia, 
the  first  one  out  was  Benjamin  Franklin. 
We  observed  his  257th  birthday  an- 
niversary this  month.  As  he  came  out, 
a  woman  grabbed  him.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  former  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
Her  name  was  Eleanor  Powell.  Her 
husband  had  been  mayor.  Her  hus- 
band's father  had  been  mayor.  She 
went  right  to  the  point. 

She  did  not  say,  "Dr.  Franklin,  what 
have  you  fellows  been  doing  in  there 
ever  since  May?" 

No.  She  said,  "Dr.  Franklin,  what 
have  ve  got — a  monarchy  or  a 
republic?" 

Then  that  venerable  old  man,  one  of 
the  great,  able 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  finish  my 
sentence? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  finish  his  sentence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  She  said.  "Dr.  Frank- 
lin, what  have  we  got — a  monarchy  or 
a  republic?" 

Like  a  flash,  the  83 -year-old  man  said, 
"A  republic — if  you  can  keep  it." 

And  we  will  keep  it  if  there  is  a  brake 
in  government — and  that  is  spelled 
b-r-a-k-e.  And  the  only  real  brake  I 
know  of  is  the  rule  which  today  is  in  the 
rule  book  of  this  body. 


So  I  was  delighted  to  conjoin  with  my 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  in  offering 
the  tabling  motion;  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1 
and  I  entered  into  an  arrangement,  in 
the  light  of  some  speeches,  to  yield, 
jointly,  2  minutes  each — or  a  total  of  4 
minutes — to  the  majority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  we  shall 
yield  2  and  1. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader  may  proceed  for  4  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none;  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  distinguished  minismltyleader,  I, 
likewise,  recall  the  receipt  of  that  mes- 
sage in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  vote — and,  in  particular,  my 
own  vote.  It  is  one  of  the  votes  I  have 
really  regretted  in  my  lifetime.  I  think 
I  made  a  terrible  mistake  then;  and  I 
so  admitted  to  my  folks  when  I  went 
home,  later  that  year.  But,  as  the 
minority  leader  has  said,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Senate,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
delay  in  this  body,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  that  proposed  law  would  have  been 
passed,  with  the  result  that  the  rail- 
road workers  and  others  who  then  were 
on  strike  would  have  been  drafted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  we  shall  cast 
the  first  Senate  vote  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, It  has  been  stated  that  the  is.'-ue 
is  obscure,  that  the  question  lacks  color, 
that  the  press,  the  people  and  the  Sen- 
ators themselves  have  failed  to  respond 
to  the  debate  as  they  would  to  a  sub- 
stantive cause.  This  is  in  large  measure 
true.  But  the  time  for  choice  has  come, 
and  with  it  the  slow  realization  that 
what  we  are  going  to  vote  on  is  elemen- 
tal, not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  easily 
decided,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  touches 
the  vital  organs  of  our  democracy.  Let 
us  be  certain  of  one  thing.  What  we 
vote  on  here  today  is  not  whether  two- 
thirds,  three-fifths,  o  r  a  majority  cf 
Senators  will  be  able  to  stop  debate  in 
the  Senate.  Important  as  that  question 
is,  the  question  we  must  now  decide  is, 
C>erhaps,  even  more  crucial,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  by  this  vote  the  Senate  will 
declare  its  support  or  rejection  of  the 
following  proposition:  That,  in  order  to 
have  its  will,  the  majority  of  this  body, 
however  transient,  will  ignore  the  parlia- 
mentary traditions  of  174  years,  the 
precedents  of  87  Congresses,  and  the 
rules  of  procedure  which  it  itself  has 
adopted  and  observed  through  all  that 
time;  that  the  majority  will  accomplish 
this  end  by  reading  its  own  encourage- 
ment and  authorization  into  an  instru- 
ment that  is  assuredly  silent  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  which  speaks  out  elsewhere 
again  and  again  in  opposition  to  the 
autiiorilarian  rule  of  the  majority. 


That  is  the  real  proposition  before  this 
body. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  so 
cogently  pointed  out  earlier  today,  in 
1959  the  Senate  agreed  to  change  rule 
22  in  two  important  ways.  One  revision 
directed  that  the  cloture  procedure 
could  thenceforth  be  used  to  accomplish 
a  change  in  the  rules.  Riile  32  was  cor- 
respondingly altered,  so  as  to  codify  the 
generally  accepted  proposition  that  the 
Senate  rules  continue  from  year  to  year 
unless  changed  as  provided  in  the  rules. 
By  adopting  these  two  propositions,  the 
Senate  set  forth  a  legal  procedure  by 
which  the  rules  could  be  changed,  and 
provided  the  logical  correlative  that  the 
rules  were  to  be  considered  permanent 
until  so  changed.  By  providing  a  meth- 
od of  ordered  change,  the  rules  followed 
the  basic  philosophy  of  law  in  a  democ- 
racy. To  abandon  these  procedures,  or, 
even  worse,  to  demand  that  an  authority 
other  than  the  Senate — indeed,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  of  GK)vern- 
ment — should  dictate  new  and  unknown 
procedures,  seems  to  me — and  is — a  very, 
very  dangerous  course. 

When,  under  established  procedures 
and  by  recognized  and  well-understood 
methods,  the  time  comes  for  a  vote  on 
three-fifths  cloture,  I  will  vote  for  it.  I 
understand  and  sympathize  with  those 
Senators  in  this  body  who  feel  the  frus- 
tration of  perennially  trying  and  failing 
to  pass  legislation  they  feel  is  vital  to  the 
needs  of  Americans.  But  let  us  not,  I 
say.  forget  the  customs,  the  precedents, 
and  the  rules,  in  our  attempt. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  table  the 
motion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me  to  the  mover  of 
the  motion,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  AndersonI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  AJTOERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  wondered,  many  times,  what  a  per- 
son might  say.  at  the  end  of  this  long 
debate,  which  might  in  some  way  per- 
suade Senators  that  they  should  vote 
against  this  tabling  motion.  I  have  had 
part  of  the  answer  furnished  me  this 
afternoon.  I  listened  to  the  lecitals  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  about  what  happened  when  a  bill 
to  draft  the  railroad  workers  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 

I  suppose  there  i.s  a  belief  by  some  per- 
sons that  some  sacicd  rule  of  the  Senate 
protected  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  I  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  I  know  something 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
submitted  his  bill  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  had  It  passed,  and  I  know 
sometliing  about  the  circumstances  and 
about  what  happened  to  that  bill  when 
it  came  to  the  Senate  and  was  not  passed. 
It  was  not  blocked  by  any  two-thirds 
rule.  It  was  blocked  by  the  courage  of 
Bob  Taf  t,  who  said,  "This  shall  not  take 


place."  He  <fcd  not  need  any  two-thirds 
rule. 

"One  man  with  courage,"  said  the  phi- 
losopher, "is  a  majority."  And  Bob  Taft 
had  courage.  He  needed  nothing  else. 
That  bill  was  stopped  in  the  Senate,  not 
by  a  Senate  rule,  but  by  the  courage  of 
one  i>erson. 

Earlier  today.  I  also  heard  a  recital 
about  Edmund  G.  Ross,  and  about  how 
brave  he  was  in  connection  with  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  Mr.  President.  I  appointed  the 
great-grandson  of  Edmund  G.  Ross  to 
oiie  of  the  military  academies.  I  think  I 
know  the  story  cf  Edmund  G.  Ross  a.s 
well  as  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  know  how  he  was  driven  out  of  his 
home  State  because  he  had  the  courage 
to  do  what  he  did.  Nevertheless,  he  cast 
an  important  vote  in  connection  with  a 
matter  which  required  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate;  but  it  was  required  by  the 
Constitution,  not  by  Henry  Clay  or  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  or  by  someone  in  1789. 
Edmund  G.  Ross  had  the  courage  to  do 
what  he  felt  was  right. 

I  heard  a  Senator  refer  to  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  and  I  heard  him  say  how 
important  it  was  that  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  was  detected.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  book  about  Teapot  Dome  men- 
tions that  an  Albuquerque  newspaper- 
man began  the  hunt  to  find  what  was 
wrong  with  Teapot  Dome;  and  I  know 
how  hard  it  was  to  find  Senators  who 
would  stand  up  at  that  time.  But  finally 
one  was  foimd — Thomas  Walsh,  of  Mon- 
tana. It  was  Thomas  Walsh  who  defied 
the  precedent  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Senate,  and  said,  "I  will  not 
be  bound  by  a  rule  of  the  Senate  that  is 
impi-oper  and  unconstitutional." 

What  did  he  accomplish?  As  a  result 
of  his  objections  in  1917.  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  caucused.  They 
said.  "We  cannot  have  total  anarchy. 
He  is  advocating  a  rewriting  of  the  rules. 
We  had  better  give  him  what  he  wants." 
So  he  was  given  a  rule  on  cloture  that 
pennitted  the  Senate  to  stop  debate  when 
Senators  thought  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Yes,  he  was  a  brave  man.  but  he  did 
not  benefit  by  all  the  long  traditions  of 
150  years.  He  benefited  because  he  had 
in  his  own  heart  the  essential  courage 
to  stand  up  and  do  what  he  thought  was 
right. 

That  is  all  that  is  involved  here  today 

Someone  has  said: 

Do  you  not  think  that  what  you  are  doing 
is  a  reflection  on  the  Vice  President? 

If  anyone  in  the  Senate  Chamber  has 
the  right  to  claim  that  he  has  not  re- 
flected and  would  not  reflect  wrongly 
upon  the  Vice  President,  I  think  I  have 
that  right.  The  stoiT  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Democratic  Convention  is  pretty  well 
known.  I  know  how  certain  delegates 
from  New  Mexico  stood  at  that  conven- 
tion. Their  vote  never  changed.  They 
stayed  by  the  then  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  am  the  last  one  who  would  reflect 
upon  the  Vice  President.  What  I  have 
done  is  not  a  reflection.  It  is  the  Vice 
Pi-esident's  own  rco.uest  that  the  Senate 
itself  pass  upon  a  con.'^titutional  issue. 
To  request  the  Senate  to  pas.s  upon  the 
issue  as  the  Vice  President  has  requested, 
one   way  or   the   other,  is  no  reflection 


upon  anyone.  This  is  a  mere  request 
to  say  what  we  believe  about  it. 

A  play  entitled  "The  Trial  of  Pontius 
PUate."  was  written  by  Robert  Sherwood, 
but  was  never  produced.  In  that  play 
Sherwood  pointed  out  that  Pontius  Pilate 
was  a  fine  young  graduate  from  school 
and  hoped  that  he  might  become  a  very 
important  law  officer  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. He  hoped  to  be  made  procurator 
to  Eyypt.  Unfortunately,  when  the  as- 
signments came  out,  he  was  given  the 
miseiable  assigiiment.  as  he  thought,  of 
procurator  to  Judea. 

While  he  was  serving  in  Judea  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  affected  his  whole 
life.  There  was  a  clamor  at  night.  He 
heard  the  story  of  what  was  going  on. 
People  came  to  him  and  said: 

Oh.  Pontius  Pilate,  there  is  a  great  noise 
in  the  street. 

Pilate  said : 

What  is  the  noise?     A  crowd  Is  out  there 

\elling.  ■•Crucify  him." 

T^e  reply  was  "Crucify  him." 
Pontius  Pilate  walked  to  the  balcony 
and   had   his   servant   bring  him   some 
water  and  a  towel.    Then  he  said: 
I  wash  my  hands  of  this  event. 

Mr.  President,  remembering  the  Dix- 
on-Yates fight  and  a  few  other  fights 
we  have  had,  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
not  stood  by  and  washed  my  hands  on 
the  balcony  while  those  questions  were 
before  the  people.  Senators  who  wish 
to  wash  their  hands  today  may  do  so. 
But  let  no  one  be  fooled.  The  vote  we 
are  taking  is  to  provide  or  reject  a  three - 
fifths  cloture  rule,  and  nothing  else 
Senators  will  not  see  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  again  this  session.  They 
will  have  no  further  opportunity  this 
session  to  vote  on  that  question. 

The  able  minority  leader,  one  of  the 
very  finest  men  in  the  Senate,  and  one 
whose  long  record  has  brought  credit  to 
him,  stood  up  before  us  not  long  ago — 
1961— and  told  us: 

Senators  need  not  worry  about  the  motion 
to  refer  the  proposal  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Everything  will 
be  wonderful  When  in  good  faith  the  ma- 
jority leader  gives  ass\irance  to  the  Senate 
that  he  will  bring  the  proposal  back  to  the 
Senate,  if  for  any  reason  those  honorable  ef- 
forts were  to  be  obstructed,  I  beheve  It  would 
be  like  falling  off  a  log  to  get  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  to  vote  for  cloture. 

He  said  it  would  be  "like  falling  off  a 
log." 

I  stiggest  to  Senators  that  they  pick 
up  the  Record  and  read  what  occurred. 
How  did  the  vote  on  cloture  result? 
How  did  some  of  those  Senators  who 
had  endorsed  the  Senator's  motion  to 
refer  the  proposal  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  vote  when  the 
time  came  to  vote?  They  voted  against 
cloture,  of  coiu-se.  They  wanted  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo. 

Today  a  similar  situation  exists.  We 
have  one  opportiuiity,  and  oiJy  one. 
That  opportunity  has  come  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  sessioii.  If  Sena- 
tors throw  it  away,  I  suggest  that  they 
not  go  home  to  their  p>eople  and  say, 
"We  wanted  a  three-fifths  provision,  but 
we  were  caught  in  a  parliamentary 
decision." 

Senators  are  not  caught.  They  can 
vote  today.    Senators  will  not  be  able 
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to  vote  on  the  issue  tomorrow.  We  can 
vote  today  to  see  to  it  that  the  motion 
to  table  Is  rejected.  We  can  vote  today 
to  see  to  it  that  Senators  have  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  their  own  rules. 
We  can  vote  today  as  Thomas  Walsh 
would  have  voted.  We  can  vote  today 
as  Edmond  Ross  and  some  of  the  other 
former  Senators  we  have  been  talking 
about  would  have  voted.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  handle  the  issue  at  the 
present  session,  and  that  is  to  do  it  at 
this  hour. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  say,  "There 
was  a  parliamentary  decision  and  we 
thotight  so  and  so." 

The  parliamentary  decision  is  not  mis- 
understood by  a  single  Senator  in  this 
Chamber.  Not  one.  Every  Senator  here 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  can  vote 
either  for  a  three-fifths  rule  or  some- 
thing better. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  table  will  be 
defeated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  1  min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  charged  with  fili- 
bustering, I  am  glad  to  yield  back  the  1 
minute  I  have  remaining. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  for 
debate  having  expired,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  to  obtain  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  14  Leg.] 

Aiken  Gruening  Morse 

Allott  Hart  Morton 

Anderson  Hartke  Moss 

Bartlett  Hayden  Mundt 

Bayh  Hlckenlooper  Muskle 

BeaU  Hill  Nelson 

Bennett  Holland  Neuberger 

Bible  Hruska  Pastore 

Boggs  Humphrey  Pell 

Brewster  Inouye  Prouty 

Burdlck  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va.  Javlts  Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Johnston  Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho     Robertson 

Carlson  Keating  RusseU 

Case  Kelauver  Saltonstall 

Church  Kennedy  Scott 

Clark  Kuchel  Simpson 

Cooi)er  Lausche  Smathers 

Cotton  Long,  Mo.  Smith 

Curtis  Long,  La.  Sparkman 

Dlrksen  Magnuson  Stennls 

Dodd  Mansfield  Symington 

Dominick  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Douglas  McClellan  Thurmond 

Eastland  McGee  Tower 

Edmondson  McGovem  Williams,  N.J. 

EUender  Mclntyre  Williams,  Del. 

Engle  McNamara  Yarborough 

Ervln  Mechem  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong  Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght  Miller 

Ooldwater  Monroney 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.  Does  the  leadership  desire  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tabling. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  issue  of  tabling  the  question 
submitted  on  January  28  by  the  Vice 
President  to  the  Senate  under  the  uni- 
form of  precedents  of  the  Senate,  for  its 
decision,  namely : 

Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 


debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  seasion  and 
proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  nile 
change  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  Senate  mles? 

If  the  above  question  Is  tabled,  the 
question  will  then  recur  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  9,  submitted 
on  January  15,  1963.  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 

A  vote  "yea"  is  to  table;  a  vote  "nay" 
is  not  to  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan!.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore] 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  is 
necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted : 

[No.   15  Leg.) 

YEAS— 53 

Aiken  Gruening  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hayden  Pa.'tore 

Bennett  Hickenlooper      Pell 

Bible  Hill  Prouty 

Byrd,  Va.  Holland  Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Hruska  RusseU 

Cannon  Inouye  SaltonstaU 

Carlson  Johnston  Simpson 

Cotton  Jordan,  Idaho     Smathers 

Curtis  Kefauver  Sparkman 

Dirksen  Long,  La.  Stennls 

Dominick  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Eastland  McClellan  Thurmond 

Edmondson  McGee  Tower 

Ellender  Mechem  Williams.  Del. 

Ervln  MiUer  Yarborough 

Fulbrlght  Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ooldwater  Morton 

NAYS — 42 

Allott  Fong  Mclntyre 

Anderson  Hart  McNamara 

Bayh  Haitke  Moss 

Beall  Humphrey  Muskle 

Boggs  Jackson  Nelson 

Brewster  Javlts  Neuberger 

Burdlck  Keating  Proxmlre 

Case  Kennedy  Randolph 

Church  Kuchel  Ribicoff 

Clark  Lausche  Scott 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Smith 

Dodd  Magnuson  Symington 

Douglas  McCarthy  Williams.  N.J. 

Engle  McGovern  Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 5 

Gore  Metcalf  Pearson 

Jordan,  N.C.        Morse 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
on  the  issue  of  tabling,  submitted  by  the 
Vice  President  to  the  Senate  for  its  de- 
cision— "EX)es  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
have  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
terminate  debate  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  and   proceed  to   an   immediate 


vote  on  a  rule  change  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  Senate 
rules?" — is  therefore  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  vote  of  53  to  42. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
question  was  tabled. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield!. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  I  yield 
without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  the  Chair  to  state 
the  question?  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  then  be  recognized. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the  mo- 
tion submitted  on  January  15  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT  AT  10  OCLOCK  A.M. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
the  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  it  is  our  intention  to  move 
very  shortly  that  the  Senate  recess  until 
10  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that,  when  the  Senate  recesses  today, 
it  recess  to  meet  on  Monday  next  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TAX 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  the  President  sent 
to  Congress  a  message  requesting  revi- 
sion of  the  income  tax  law.  Much  to  my 
regret,  members  of  Congress  were  un- 
able to  get  a  copy  of  the  message  until 
after  it  had  appeared  in  the  papers.  But 
today  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some 
points  in  the  message  which  if  enacted 
will  do  great  harm  to  a  lot  of  people. 
This  proposal  was  ballyhooed  as  a  tax 
cut  measure  intended  to  help  the  elder- 
ly, but  an  examination  shows  quite  the 
contrary. 

During  the  past  few  days  I  have  had 
staff  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  ana- 
lyze the  message  and  prepare  tables 
using  hypothetical  cases  to  show  how  it 


will  affect  taxpayers  in  different  posi- 
tions and  in  different  tax  brackets. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  find  that  in- 
stead of  a  reduction  there  is  proposed  a 
substantial  tax  increase  on  those  tax- 
payers who  are  living  off  pensions  when 
those  taxpayers  are  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled.  For  example,  a  i>erson 
who  is  drawing  a  disability  pension  of 
as  low  as  $30  a  week  disability  benefits 
under  the  existing  law  today  pays  no  tax 
at  all.  But  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal he  will  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
$216  in  1964,  suid  for  1965  and  thereafter 
his  tax  will  be  $195. 

Just  why  the  New  Frontiersmen  think 
that  a  disabled  man,  forced  to  live  on 
a  disability  income  of  $30  per  week 
should  have  such  a  tax  increase  is  a 
question  only  the  President  can  answer. 

This  tax  would  be  levied  even  though 
the  man  is  drawing  only  $30  a  week  in 
disability  pension. 

If  his  disability  benefits  are  $40  he  is 
taxed  $262.  A  man  who  draws  a  disa- 
bility pension  of  $100  per  week  would, 
under  the  President's  proposal  pay  $779 
in  1964  and  in  1965  and  thereafter  he 
would  pay  $722.  Under  existing  law  none 
of  these  people  drawing  disability  pen- 
sions of  these  amounts  would  be  paying 
any  tax  whatever. 

Since  this  message,  much  has  been  said 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  wanted 
to  do  something  for  the  elderly  and  for 
those  who  were  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  am  wondering  if  he  did 
not  make  a  typographical  error  and 
when  he  said  he  would  do  something 
"for"  them  he  meant  to  say  that  he 
would  do  something  "to"  them.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  rather  harsh  treatment 
for  a  group  of  people  who  cannot  pro- 
tect themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  chart  compiled  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  showing  how  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  will  affect  those  who  are 
living  on  disability  pensions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Individual  income  tax  under  present  late 
and  under  proposed  tax  program,  1964  and 
1965 

[Em[>loyf.'s  ritircd  on  <iisat>i)ity  juTisions  U-forc  rt-tirc- 
menl  atrp.  Other  incDrne  efju.nl  to  proscnt  law  cwnirv 
tions  iiiKl  stiiiKlard  dt'ductioni 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  NO  DEPENDENTS 
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Weekly  pi-nsion  rate 
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Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President's  tax  proposals  also  provide 
for  tax  increases  on  other  groups  of 
retired  Government  employees.  This 
group  would  include  employees  of  States 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


The  first  example  I  have  is  that  of  a 
married  couple,  age  65.  with  both  of  them 
retired,  and  both  having  worked  for 
some  State  or  Federal  agency. 

They  have  a  combined  pension  of 
$6,053  a  year.  Under  existing  law,  this 
couple  both  over  65,  would  pay  no  tax 
at  all.  However,  under  the  President's 
proposal  they  would  pay  a  tax  of  $44.64. 
In  fact,  all  retired  Government  em- 
ployees in  this  category  who  are  drawing 
retirement  benefits  and  whose  gross  in- 
come is  between  $5,800  and  $7,822  a  year 
get  some  tax  increase. 

A  single  worker  aged  65  who  is  draw- 
ing a  pension  of  $3,027  from  either  a 
State  or  Federal  pension  fund  would  be 
taxed  $22.32  under  the  President's 
proposal. 

Under  existing  law  the  same  person 
would  pay  no  tax. 

The  President  said  he  wants  to  do 
something  for  these  people.  Based  upon 
his  tax  proposal  I  would  say  he  means 
to  do  something  to  them.  I  find  that  all 
taxpayers  in  this  category  who  are  draw- 
ing retirement  pensions  t)etween  $2,900 
and  $3,911  get  a  tax  increase  under  the 
President's  proposal. 

A  single  retired  Government  worker  at 
age  62.  drawing  a  pension  of  $2,361  a 
year,  would  under  existing  law  pay  no 
tax.  whereas  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal he  would  be  forced  to  pay  $213.76 
on  his  pension  of  $2,361. 

In  every  instance,  all  retired  employees 
would  get  a  tax  increase  under  the 
President's  proposal  where  their  pension 
incomes  were  between  $900  and  $7,792 
a  year.  Who  said  that  the  New  Frontier 
has  no  interest  in  the  elderly  people? 
They  must  have  been  lying  awake 
nights  dreaming  up  this  proposal  to  tax 
them. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  pen- 
sion income  referred  to  in  these  charts 
has  reference  to  the  taxable  portion  of 
the  pension  income,  which  amount  would 
be  over  and  above  that  part  of  the  pen- 
sion which  represents  return  of  paid- 
in  contributions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  charts  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

These  charts  show  that  what  the  Pres- 
ident hailed  as  a  "tax  cut"  is  in  reality 
a  "tax  increase"  for  this  group  of  people 

It  is  ironical  that  this  harsh  treat- 
ment of  these  elderly  people  is  proposed 
by  an  administration  which  has  ex- 
pressed such  loud  sympathy  for  their 
phght. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Married  couple,  age  €5  (both  retired) , 
Government  workers 


Single  Government  toorker,  age  65 


Edsting 
law 

TropOf^al, 
19C5 

Pension 

$6, 053. 00 

2,400.00 

605.00 

$6. 053. 00 

1.200.00 

005  00 

Exemption 

StatKianl  deduction 

Taxable  Income. 

3.O4S.00           *  ''^  nn 

.            V...   \rv 

Tentative  tax. . . 

609.00 
609.60 

644  64 

Ketirement  income  credit 

600.00 

Tax 

0 

44   fU 

N'otf:.— Tax  under  the  projiosal  would  be  liipher  than 
under  the  exi.-;tinp  law  if  gross  Incoiiie  is  between  $.'.,800 
and  .$7,822. 


Exlstln« 
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Proposal. 
1965 

Pension 

$3,027.00 

1,200.00 

303.00 

$3,  027.  00 
600.00 
303.00 

Exemjition 

Deduction 

Taxable  income . 

1,524.00 

2,124.00 

Tentative  tax 

304.80 
304.80 

322.32 

300.00 

Ketirement  income  credit 

Tax 

0 

22.  82 

Note.— Tax  will  be  hifrher  under  the  proposal  than 
under  exi.«:ting  law  if  pen.«ilon  Income  is  between  $^  wxj 
and  $3,yn,  .^linRle. 

Single    retired    Government  worker,  age   62 


Existing 
law 

Proposal, 
1965 

Pension 

$2,361.00 
600.00 
237.00 

$2,361.00 
600.00 
300.00 

Kxemptlon 

Standard  deduction 

Taxable  income 

1,524.00 

1.461.00 

Tentative  tax.. 

304.80 
304  80 

213  76 
0 

Ketirement  income  credit 

Tax 

0 

213.  76 

Note.— raxes  would  always  be  higher  under  the 
propwal  thiin  under  exi.^ting  law  where  pension  income 
is  l)et  ween  $B00  and  $7,792. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  tax  which  could  be  paid  by 
estates. 

Again,  much  has  been  said  about  the 
provision  in  the  President's  tax  proposal 
wherein  the  Federal  estate  tax  will  be 
reduced.  That  is  just  not  true.  The 
President  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
one  estate  tax.  but  the  total  tax  which 
would  be  paid  by  an  estate  upon  the 
death  of  an  individual  would  be  greater 
in  every  case  that  we  have  checked. 
That  is  true  because  the  President  would 
add  a  new  tax  on  estates. 

We  were  unable  to  find  one  single  sit- 
uation where  anyone  would  get  any  re- 
duction on  an  estate  tax  under  the 
President's  proposal.  On  the  contrary, 
the  increase  runs  from  1  percent  and  2 
percent  all  the  way  up  to  45  percent. 

A  specific  example  is  the  case  of  a  man 
who  dies  and  leaves  a  million-dollar  es- 
tate. Assuming  that  $400,000  of  it  rep- 
resents capital  appreciation  or  unreal- 
ized capital  gains,  under  existing  law 
this  man's  Federal  estate  tax  would  be 
$1 16.500.  Under  the  President's  proposal 
his  Federal  estate  tax  would  be  $95,983. 
However,  the  catch  is  that  under  the 
President's  proposal,  before  this  estate 
tax  is  computed  there  would  be  a  new- 
capital  gains  tax  of  $71,240.  making  the 
total  tax  $167,223.  This  is  over  40- 
percent  increase  in  this  case  where  he  is 
leaving  his  estate  to  his  wife. 

Let  us  take  exactly  the  same  case 
where  the  man  leaves  his  estate  to  his 
son  or  to  some  nonrelated  person.  We 
find  that  the  increase  is  about  20  per- 
cent. In  other  words  the  tax  under  the 
existing  law  is  $270,300,  but  rmder  the 
President's  proposal  it  would  be  $322,299 
or  $75,800  in  capital  gains  tax  and  an 
estate  tax  of  $246,499. 

Under  the  President's  proposal  the  in- 
creased tax  on  an  estate  such  as  I  have 
just  described,  if  left  to  his  wife,  is  about 
43  percent. 
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However,  if  he  leaves  his  estate  to  his 
mistress  his  tax  is  increased  by  less  than 
20  percent. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Frontiersmen 
had  in  mind  when  they  drafted  any  such 
formula  under  which  they  would  In- 
crease the  tax  40  percent  on  an  estate 
when  a  man  leaves  it  to  his  wife,  but 
increased  it  only  20  percent  if  he  leaves 
it  to  his  mistress.  Who  said  the  New 
Frontiersmen  had  no  imagination? 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
illustration  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posal to  tax  appreciation  at  death  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  Roint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

ilxtrstkatiov  of  ibipact  of  proposal  to  tax 
Appkkciation  at  Death 
At  the  date  of  his  death,  decedent  Z  owned 
property  having  a  fair  market  value  of  %\ 
million,  which  included  (400,000  of  appre- 
ciation. By  his  will,  the  entire  property 
passed  to  his  •orvlvlng  spouse.  In  the  year 
of  his  death,  decedent  Z  had  taxable  Income 
of  $80,000  Which  was  reported  on  a  Joint 
retiu-n  with  his  spouse. 

EXISTING    LAW 

After  deducting  the  $60,000  statutory  ex- 
emption and  the  $500,000  marital  deduction, 
there  would  be  a  tentative  Federal  estate  tax 
(assuming  the  estate  was  entitled  to  no 
further  deductions)  of  $126,500.  After  al- 
lowing the  maximum  credit  for  State  death 
taxes  of  $10,000,  the  net  Federal  estate  tax 
would  be  $116,500,  computed  as  follows: 

Gross    estate $1,000,000 


Federal    exemption. 

Net    estate 

Marital  deduction. . 


60,000 


940, 000 
500,  000 


Taxable   estate. 


Tentative  Federal  estate  tax 

Credit  for  State  taxes 


440,000 

126,  500 
—  10,000 

Federal  estate  tax 116,500 

prcbisxnt's  proposajl 

Under  the  President's  proposal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  estate  tax,  there  would  also  be 
a  capital  gains  tax  imposed  on  the  amount 
of  appreciation  in  the  value  of  property 
owned  by  decedents  at  the  date  of  death. 

Because  of  this  new  capital  gains  tax,  the 
total  Federal  tax  due  with  respect  to  the 
estate  of  decedent  Z  under  the  proposal  is 
$167,223.  This  Includes  a  capital  gains  tax 
of  $71,240  and  Federal  estate  tax  of  $95,983 
computed  as  follows: 

Capital  gains  tax 
Appreciation  in  value  of  property 

owned  at  date  of  death $400,  000 

Amount  of  appreciation  included 

in  taxable  Income  (30  percent 

times    $400,000) 120.000 

Additional    tax    attributable    to 

appreciation 71,240 

Estate  tax 
Gross    estate $1,000,000 


Statutory    exemption. 


60.000 


Net    estate 

Deductions : 

Marital  deduction 

Capital  gains  tax 


Taxable   estate. 


Tentative  Federal  estate  tax 

Credit  for  State  death  taxee 


940,  000 

-500,000 
—71.  240 

368,  760 

103,708 
—  7.720 


Vedeial  estate  tax. 
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iLLTTSTRATIOir  OOP  IMPACT   OF  PSOPOtSAL    TO  Tax 
APPRXCIAnOW   AT  Dkath 

At  the  date  of  his  death,  decedent  X 
owned  property  having  a  &lr  market  value 
of  $1  million  which  Included  $400,000  of 
appreciation.  By  his  will,  the  entire  prop- 
erty passed  to  his  son.  In  the  year  of  his 
death,   decedent  X   has   taatable   income   of 

$8O,0OO. 

EXISTING    LAW 

Under  existing  law,  after  deducting  the 
$60,000  statutory  exemption,  there  would 
be  a  tentative  Federal  estate  tax  (assuming 
the  estate  was  entitled  to  no  further  deduc- 
tions) of  $303,500.  After  aUowlng  the  maxi- 
mum credit  for  State  death  taxes  of  $33,200, 
the  net  Federal  estate  tax  would  be  $270,300, 
computed  as  follows: 


Gross    estate 

Federal     exemption  . 


Taxable    estate. 


Tentative  Federal  estate  tax. 
Credit  for  State  death  taxes.. 


Federal  estate  tax. 


$1,  000,  000 

-  60,  000 

940.000 

303.500 

—  33,  200 

270, 300 


president's  proposal 

Under  the  President's  proposal  In  addi- 
tion to  the  estate  tax,  there  would  also  be 
a  capital  gains  tax  Imposed  on  the  amount 
of  appreciation  In  the  value  of  property 
owned  by  decedents  at  the   date  of  death. 

Because  of  this  new  capital  gains  tax.  the 
total  Federal  tax  due  with  respect  to  the 
estate  of  decedent  X  under  the  proposal  Is 
$322,299.  This  Include  a  capital  gains  tax 
of  $75,800  and  Federal  estate  tax  of  $246,499 
computed    as   follows: 

Capital  gains  tax 
Appreciation  In  value  of  property 

owned  at  date  of  death $400,000 

Amount  of  appreciation  included 
in  taxable  Income   (30  percent 

X$400.000 120,  000 

Additional    tax    attributable     to 

appreciation 75,  goo 

Estate  tax 

Gross     estate $1,000,000 

Statutory    exemption —60,000 


Net    estate 

Deduction  for  capital  gains  tax.. 

Taxable    estate j 


Tentative  Federal  estate  tax 

Credit  for  State  death  taxes 

Federal  estate  tax 


940,  000 
75,  800 

864, 200 

275.  454 
-28.955 

246, 499 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Again, 
Mr.  President,  to  show  that  this  proposed 
increased  tax  on  estates  affects  not  only 
the  man  with  a  large  estate,  but  even 
more  drastically  the  man  with  a  small 
estate  I  asked  the  staff  to  compute  what 
would  happen  to  a  man  who  left  an 
estate  of  $40,000.  Under  existing  law  the 
first  $60,000  is  entirely  exempt  from 
estate  tax;  therefore  he  would  have  no 
tax.  The  President's  proposal  would 
affect  many  in  this  category. 

I  cite  the  following  example : 

illustration  of  proposal  to  tax  appreciation 

AT   DEATH 

At  the  date  of  his  death  decedent  Y 
owned  a  farm  having  a  fair  market  value 


of  $40,000,  which  included  $30,000  of 
appreciation.  By  his  will  the  farm 
passed  to  his  son.  In  the  year  of  his 
death,  decedent  had  taxable  income  of 
$5,000. 

EXISTING  LAW 
Under  existing  law  there  would  be  no 
Federal   tax  paid   with  respect   to   the 
estate  of  decedent  Y. 

president's  proposal 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  estate  tax  there  would  be 
capital  gains  tax  imposed  on  the  value  of 
appreciation  in  property  owned  by  de- 
cedent at  the  date  of  death.  Because  of 
this  new  capital  gains  tax,  there  would 
be  Federal  taxes  due  with  respect  to  the 
estate  of  decedent  Y  of  $2,880  computed 
as  follows : 

Capital  gains  tax 
Appreciation    in    value    of    property 
owned    by    decedent    at    date    of 

death $30,000 

Amount  Included  In  taxable  income 

(30  percent  times  $30,000) 10,000 

Additional  tax  attributable  to  appre- 
ciation        2, 880 

This  estate  would  be  completely  ex- 
empt under  the  present  law,  but  the 
President  makes  no  provision  for  pro- 
tecting the  small  estate. 

The  Frontiersmen  who  speak  so  elo- 
quently of  their  interest  in  the  forgotten 
man  have  under  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posal remembered  him  with  a  vengence. 

Much  propaganda  has  been  released 
that  the  President's  proposal  would  do 
much  for  those  in  the  middle  income 
brackets. 

I  had  the  staff  of  the  committee  com- 
pile several  examples  of  how  his  pro- 
posal will  affect  some  in  this  middle  in- 
come bracket.  I  will  incorporate  in  the 
Record  this  repKjrt  showing  how  his  pro- 
posal would  affect  persons  with  a  $50,000 
income.  First,  we  assume  the  case  of  a 
man  with  an  income  of  $40,000  from 
dividends  and  $10,000  from  other  sources. 
We  find  in  several  of  these  cases  that 
these  taxpayers  in  the  $50,000  range 
would  have  their  taxes  increased  rather 
than  reduced. 

For  example,  in  one  illustration  a  man 
would  pay  an  increased  tax  in  the  first 
year  of  $478. 

In  another  illustration  the  tax  would 
be  increased  $1,171  in  the  first  year.  In 
the  second  year  this  man  would  get  a  de- 
crease of  $304.  However,  it  would  take 
5  years  before  he  would  break  even. 

These  charts  all  show  that  there  is 
very  little  assistance,  if  any,  given  un- 
der the  President's  proposal  to  many 
taxpayers  in  the  middle  income  brackets. 

I  did  notice  that  if  a  taxpayer  in  the 
same  category  is  drawing  $40,000  from 
oil  royalties  and  $10,000  from  other  in- 
come, he  gets  an  immediate  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $1,341,  or  more  than  any  other 
taxpayer  in  that  income  range. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Individual  income  tax  under  present  law 
and  under  proposed  tax  program  1964  and 
1965 

SINGI.E  PERSON,  NO  DEPENDENTS 


I'nder 

present 

law 


Under 
proposal 


Income  ($40,000  divi'lcnds,  $10,000 
other  income). 

I>ess  divifiend  exclusion 

Adjusted  pross  Income 

Less: 

Itemited  deductions 

Personal  exemption 

Taxable  income 

Tax  before  dividend  tax  credit 

lyess  dividend  tax  crevlit 

Tax  after  credit  in  \WM 

Tax  increase  in   19CA  under  pro- 
|)Osal 

Tax  after  credits  in  Itlfi.'i 

Tax  decrease  in  1965  under  pro- 
l>osal 


$50,000 

50 

40,050 

9,141 

fiOO 

40,  209 

19,  SS4 

l,5«s 

18,286 


18,  28<) 


$60,000 

0 

SO,(K)0 

6,041 

600 

42. 759 

18,359 

0 

18.359 

73 

17,277 

1,009 


SINGLE  PERSON.  65  TEARS  OF  AGE,  NO 
DEPENDENTS 


Income  ($40,000  dividends,  $10,000 

(itlior  income) 

lyCs.'!  divi.ienii  exclusion 

.\djusted  gross  income.. 

Lcs=: 

Itemiied  deductions 

J'crsonal  exemption 

TaviiMc  income 

Tiix  before  credits 

Less: 

Dividend  tax  credit 

Kctirement  lax  credit 

Tax  after  credits  in  li*t'>4 

Tax  increase  in  19C4  under  pro- 
posal   

Tax  after  credit  in  IW.";. 

Tux  <le<reasc  in  19<J5  under  pro- 
Iiosal 


$50,000 

SO 

49,9fi0 

0,141 

1.200 
39,609 
19,  470 

1,584 

305 

17,581 


17,581 


$.10,000 

0 

50,000 

6,  Ml 

fiOO 

42,759 

18,359 

n 

300 
18,059 

478 
16,977 

604 


MARRIED    COUPLE,     BOTH     SPOUSES     6  5     YEARS    OF 
AGE,  NO  DEPENDENTS 


IncoTiie  ($40,000  dividends  $10,000 

other  'ncome' 

Less  dividend  exclusion 

.Adjusted  cross  income 

Less: 

Itemized  deductions 

Personal  exemptions 

Taxable  income. 

Tax  U'fore  credits 

I>ess 

Dividend  tax  credit 

Reiirement  lax  credit 

T:\\  after  cred.t*  in  19(>4 

Tax  'ncreft.se  in  1964  under  pro- 

posa;  

Tax  Hfter  credit  in  1965 

Tax   :ncrease  in  1965  under  pro- 
fKJsal 


$50,000 

0 

50,000 

4,885 

1,200 

43,  915 

14,149 

0 

600 

13.549 

1,171 
12,682 

.•«04 


MARRIED  COUPLE.  2  DEPENDENTS 


Income  ($40,000  dividend.  $10,000 

other  Income  1 

I-ess  diviflcnd  exclusion 

.\<liu5t«'i|  fToss  income 

Ix'ss: 

Itemized  deductions 

Personal  exemptions 

Taxable  income 

Tax  before  dividend  tax  credit 

I  CSS  dividend  tax  credit 

T;ix  after  credit  in  1964    

Tax  increa.se  In  1964  under  proposal. 

Tax  after  credits  in  1965 

Tax  decrease  in  1965  under  proposal. 


$50,000 

0 

50.000 

4.885 

2.400 

42.715 

13,  573 

0 

13. 573 

585 

12,742 

246 


Illustration   of   tax   on   oil   royalty   income, 
single  person,  no  dependents 


Existing  i  Proposal 
law       1 

Income     ($40,000     oil     royalties, 
$10,000  other  income) 

$50,000 
11,000 

$50,000 

Allowance   for   [Percentage  deple- 
li(in 

11.000 

Adjusted  eross  income 

I>ess  itemized  deductions 

39.000 
9,141 

eoo 

39.000 
6,041 

I'crs'inal  exemption 

600 

Taxable  income 

20,250 
12,761 

31   7  SO 

Tax 

11.420 

Tax  re<luclion 

1,341 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  reexamine  its  hastily 
conceived  tax  proposal,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  the  midst  of  the  last  political 
campaign.  I  understand  it  was  given 
birth  to  in  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  administration  get  their  eyes  off  the 
1964  elections,  take  their  pencils,  sit 
down,  and  begin  to  figure  how  this  tax 
proposal  will  affect  individual  taxpayers, 
rather  than  devoting  so  much  time  in 
planning  how  it  will  affect  the  1964  elec- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  they  would 
figure  how  some  of  the  Government  ex- 
penditures might  be  reduced  so  that  the 
deficit  might  be  eliminated  or  reduced. 
Then  we  might  be  able  to  aflord  a  real 
tax  cut.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  talk  about  reduc- 
ing taxes  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  operating  with  a  deficit  of  $12 
to  $14  billion. 

At  no  time  has  any  government — and 
it  has  been  tried  several  times  before — 
ever  been  able  to  relieve  unemplojTnent 
with  deficits.  It  has  never  been  pos- 
sible for  an  individual  or  a  government 
to  spend  itself  into  prosperity  with 
borrowed  money.  That  was  tried  by  the 
New  Deal  from  1933  to  1940.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  deficits,  in  1940 
14.6  percent  of  the  employable  people  in 
this  country  were  still  unemployed.  The 
unemployment  problem  was  not  solved  by 
deficit  spending  then;  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  solved  in  that  way  now. 

This  administration  had  better  reex- 
amine its  hastily  conceived  tax  bill  and 
consider  it  carefully.  This  administra- 
tion had  also  better  start  planning  some 
real  economy  in  the  operations  of  the 
Government.  Unless  some  degree  of 
fiscal  sanity  is  restored  at  the  executive 
level  our  country  can  soon  be  confronted 
with  a  real  dollar  crisis. 

This  administration  must  assume  the 
full  responsibility  if  another  gold  crisis 
develops. 

CASUALTY    LOSSES 

One  further  example  of  how  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  bill  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  certain  taxpayers  is  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  would  change 
the  allowance  for  casualty  losses.  For 
example,  a  taxpayer  lives  in  an  ocean 
resort  community.  A  hurricane,  accom- 
panied by  high  water,  completely  de- 
stroyed his  home,  resulting  in  a 
casualty  loss  to  him  of  $20,000.     Tax- 


payer has  income  from  wages  of  $10,000 
and  other  itemized  deductions  of  $1,000. 

Under  existing  law,  the  casualty  loss 
would  be  fully  deductible. 

Under  the  proposal,  casualty  losses 
would  be  deductible  only  to  the  extent 

they  exceed  4  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income.  In  this  case, 
$400  of  taxpayer's  casualty  loss  would 
not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  to  disallow  itemized 
deductions  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  would  further  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  deductible 
casualty  loss  by  an  additional  $500. 
Thus,  $900  of  the  taxpayer's  casualty  loss 
is  disallowed  as  a  deduction  in  the  year 
it  is  incurred.  Although  casualty  losses 
In  excess  of  the  taxpayer's  income  may 
be  carried  back  or  forward  and  deducted 
in  another  year,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  4-percent  rule  and  the  5-percent 
rule  would  apply  again  with  respect  to 
the  same  loss  in  another  year  further 
reducing  the  amount  which  can  be  de- 
ducted. 

The  President  has  asked  the  youth  of 
our  country  to  place  greater  emphasis 
upon  physical  fitness.  The  youth  of  our 
country  will  soon  be  asking  our  President 
to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  fiscal 
fitness. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINOS     DURING 

SENATE     SESSION     ON     MONDAY. 

FEBRUARY  4,  1963 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  may  meet 
on  next  Monday  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
be  permitted  to  meet  on  Monday  next 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  SMALL 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
January  22, 1  made  a  statement  in  which 
I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  the  provision 
in  the  President's  tax  bill  which  will 
provide  tax  relief  for  small  corporations. 

Under  the  bill,  effective  Januarv  1, 
1963,  the  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  cor- 
porate income  will  be  reduced  from  30 
to  22  percent,  while  the  52  percent  on 
corporate  income  over  $25,000  is  retained. 
For  calendar  year  1964,  the  corporate 
surtax  would  be  reduced  to  28  percent, 
and  for  calendar  year  1965  and  there- 
after it  would  be  reduced  to  25  percent, 
thereby  lowering  the  combined  corporate 
rate  to  47  percent. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  had  sponsored  a 
proposal  identical  to  the  first  step  in  the 
Presidents  corporate  tax  reUef  measure 
in  1956. 
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Tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January 
25  contaioa  tax  article  summarizing  a 
nationwide  survey  of  small  firms  and 
includes  the  following  statements : 

Most  mum  iMiainessea  are  entbusiastic 
about  Preatdent  Kennedy's  proi>08ed  early 
tax  ootB  for  them  and  plan  to  plow  any 
benefits  back  into  their  operations  by  ex- 
pAiidlng,  purchasing  new  equipment,  or  en- 
larging InTentories. 

Tbe  President  bas  argued  tbat  tax  cuts 
would  spur  economic  activity.  Although  the 
spending  of  small  businesses  is  only  a  limited 
segment  of  the  economy,  the  comments  of 
small  businessmen  indicate  that  this  seg- 
ment, at  least,  will  indeed  be  encouraged  to 
expand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Wall  street  Journal,  Jan.  25.  1963J 
Most  Compaittes  Plai*  To  Sfknd  Akt  Tax- 
Cut  FuNTJS  OK  Improvements — Dkug 
Makek  Would  Buy  New  Pill  Machine; 
Bas  Mulls  Adding  95,000  Rathskelleb — 
Less  Helt  roa  Big  Concerns? 

Most  smaU  businesses  are  enthusiastic 
about  President  Kennedy's  proposed  early 
tax  cuts  for  them  and  plan  to  plow  any  bene- 
fits back  into  their  operations  by  expanding, 
purchasing  new  equipment  or  enlarging  In- 
ventories. 

That's  the  chief  finding  of  a  WaU  Street 
Journal  nationwide  survey  of  small  firms. 
Among  businesses,  small  companies  would 
get  the  earliest  and  proportionally  largest 
benefits  from  the  tax  cuts  if  they  go  through 
in  the  form  outlined  by  Mr.  Kennedy  In  his 
tax  message  to  Congress  yesterday. 

The  President  has  argued  that  tax  cuts 
would  spur  economic  activity.  Although  the 
spending  of  small  businesses  Is  only  a  limited 
segment  of  tbe  economy,  the  comments  of 
small  businessmen  indicate  that  this  seg- 
ment, at  least,  will  Indeed  be  encouraged  to 
expand. 

A  NEW  SATHSKELLEB 

"We've  been  thinking  of  putting  a  raths- 
keller in  the  basement."  says  George  Heichel, 
president  of  the  corporation  that  owns  the 
Village  Inn,  a  cocktail  loimge  in  Park  Forest, 
HI.  "It  would  cost  about  S5.000,  but  it  sure 
would  help  business.  Tbe  tax  cut  might  be 
Just  what  we  need  to  start  building." 

"We  could  buy  a  S2,500  tablet-making  ma- 
chine," says  Robert  C.  Jobe.  assistant  general 
manago-  of  Ooodrich-Wrlght,  Inc.,  a  smaU 
Dallas  producer  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions. "It  would  help  give  us  the  capital  we 
need  to  expand.  This  is  something  we've 
been  dreaming  about  for  a  long  time." 

Bennett's  Exotic  Fish  Farm,  a  pet  supply 
wholesale  firm  In  Atlanta,  would  expand  in- 
ventories, says  Owner  J.  C.  Bennett.  He 
would  like  to  add  a  $15,000  stock  of  supphes 
for  dog  owners.  "A  few  thousand  doUars  in 
tax  savings  would  at  least  get  us  underway," 
he  says. 

Under  Mr.  Kennedy's  plan,  the  500,000  U.S. 
corporations  earning  $25,000  a  year  or  less 
would  have  their  tax  bill  reduced  to  22  per- 
cent of  taxable  income,  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1  this  year.  They  now  pay  30  percent. 
They  could  thus  save  up  to  $2,000  a  year. 
Proprietorships  and  partnerships  would  ben- 
efit from  proposed  reductions  in  personal 
taxes. 

Corporations  making  more  than  $25,000  a 
>ear  also  would  have  the  8  percentage 
points  lopped  off  their  tax  on  the  first  $25,- 
000  of  earnings.  But  this  year  they  would 
continue  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  62  per- 
cent on  earnings  over  $25,000.  Next  year 
the  52  percent  would  fall  to  50  percent  and 
in  1965  it  would  drop  to  47  percent. 


The  President  proposes  to  close  a  tax 
"loophole"  as  he  widens  the  spread  between 
the  tax  paid  on  businese  earnings  under 
$25,000  and  the  rate  on  earnings  over  $25.- 
000.  In  the  words  of  a  Boston  management 
consultant,  "many  principals  now  own  four 
or  five  separate  corporations  to  keep  their 
Incomes  in  the  30-percent  tax  bracket"  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  sought  to  curb 
this  method  of  tax  avoidance.  To  help 
eliminate  it.  the  President  yesterday  pro- 
posed that  only  one  comp:uiy  of  such  "multi- 
ple corporations  under  a  single  ownership 
be  permitted  to  take  the  lower  tax  rate  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  income. 

Some  proprietorships  and  pnriner.shlps  sav 
the  prospect  that  small  corporations  will  get 
a  bigger  tax  cut  has  caused  them  to  consider 
incorporating.  A  Birmingham  banker  s.iys 
he  knows  of  three  small  buslnes.ses  that 
have  incorporated  during  the  last  10  days 
to  be  eligible  for  a   larger  reduction. 

But  most  firms  doubt  that  any  extra  tax 
savings  would  be  worth  the  redtape  of  in- 
corporating unless  there  were  other  benefits. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  disadvantages  for  the 
little  guy  incorporating."  says  George  P. 
Brice.  president  of  Security  Bank  of  Oregon 
in  Portland.  "It  means  another  set  of  books 
and  more  taxes  if  he  wants  to  liquidate." 

FIGHTING   CAPITAL    SHORTAGE 

Most  small  businesses  say  that  a  tax  cut 
would  help  them  combat  their  perennial 
problem  of  getting  enough  capital  to  do  the 
things  they  want  to  do. 

"See  that  cooler  back  there?"  asks  Lewis 
Timko.  pointing  to  the  rear  of  a  liquor 
store  he  operates  in  a  Chicago  subtn-b. 
"That's  a  milk  cooler  and  the  shelves  keep 
falling  down;  the  very  first  thing  I  would 
do  is  spend  $500  to  $G00  On  a  beer  cooler 
I  would  also  like  to  buy  a  new  delivery  car 
and  r  would  like  to  spend  a  little  more  to  im- 
prove our  competitive  position — step  up  ad- 
vertising a  bit  and  perhaps  lower  some 
prices." 

In  a  nearby  sports  equipment  store,  man- 
ager Lionel  Williams  says  a  tax  cut  might 
enable  him  to  set  up  a  ski  shop.  "We  would 
need  about  $10,000  to  set  up  a  decent  de- 
partment." 

"The  tax  cut  would  open  the  door  for  us 
to  buy  several  pieces  of  equipment  that 
we've  been  needing."  declares  Harry  S.  Kap- 
lan, president  of  ABCO.  Inc..  a  Dallas  book- 
binding company.  "We  badly  need  a  new 
folding  machine  which  would  probably  coct 
$8,000   to  $10,000." 

Many  small  businessmen  are  skeptical 
that  they  will  ever  see  the  tax  reduction. 
"I  don't  believe  Congress  will  ever  pass  it." 
says  Wilbur  Ihlenfeldt.  who  recently  incor- 
porated his  drive-in  restaurant  chain  in 
Detroit. 

Some  businessmen  see  the  possible  bene- 
fits as  too  small  to  do  tbem  much  good. 
It  would  be  "nothing  that  would  make  us 
Jump  with  Joy,"  says  Alex  M.  Cadman,  Jr., 
president  of  Cadman  Manufacturing  Co..  a 
Pittsburgh  producer  of  raw  castings  for  the 
steel  Industry. 

"PersonaUy.  I'd  rather  pay  my  taxes  and 
see  the  money  go  to  balance  the  budget." 
says  Richard  C.  Schwertner.  president  of  a 
Philadelphia  contracting  firm. 

W.  D.  Williamson,  president  of  Williamson 
Adhesives,  Inc..  Skokie.  111.,  and  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Small  Businessmen's  Associa- 
tion, is  more  emphatic.  "The  thing  that 
concerns  me  is  the  cockeyed  economics  of 
what's  going  on  in  Washington  and  the 
tragedy  is  that  it  wUl  be  the  small  business- 
man that  suffers  when  the  whole  thing  blows 
up." 
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VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  BY  AMIN- 
TORE  PANFANI.  PRIME  MINISTER 
OF  ITALY 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.       Mr.     President. 
Washington  had   a   most   di.stintfuished 


guest  earlier  this  month.  I  refer  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy— and  one  of  our 
country's  greatest  friends— Mr.  Amin- 
tore  Panfanl.  Prime  Minister  Panfani 
was  here  for  only  2  days,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  had  just  returned 
and  was  beginning  to  reorganize.  I  re- 
sret  that  this  gifted  statesman's  sched- 
ule did  not  pei-mit  a  longer  stay  in  Wash- 
inQton.  so  that  more  Members  of  boin 
Houses  of  Congress  could  have  liad  an 
opportunity  to  meet  him  and  pain  the 
benefit  of  his  bioad  and  .stimu!at;nf 
views. 

Mr.  Fanfani  has  been  Prime  Minister 
of  Italy  since  July,  1960.  Prior  to  this 
present  term,  he  had  been  Prime  Min- 
ister briefly  in  1954.  and  again  in  1958 
and  early  1959.  during  which  time  nego- 
tiations on  the  stationing  of  Jupiter  mis- 
siles in  Italy  took  place. 

It  has  been  during  his  present  term 
that  Mr.  Panfani.  in  an  effort  to  broaden 
the  electoral  base  of  his  country's  demo- 
cratic center  and  to  isolate  Italy's  con- 
siderable Communist  Party,  negotiated  a 
rapprochement  with  the  Socialists.  The 
hope  is  that  with  the  Communists  di- 
vorced from  the  Sociahsts,  Italy's  dem- 
ocratic government  will  be  able  to  launch 
the  programs  that  reflect  national  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Panfani  was  for  many  years  the 
secretary  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  of  Italy.  Down  through  the  years, 
he  has  used  his  influential  position,  both 
as  Prime  Minister  and  party  leader,  on 
t>ehalf  of  programs  designed  to  promote 
broader  welfare  in  his  country  and 
greater  security  for  all  the  members  of 
the  Western  Alliance.  Indeed,  he  is 
prominent  among  that  group  of  enlight- 
ened Western  leaders  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  who  recognized  long  ago 
the  essential  interdependence  of  the 
members  of  this  alliance  and  the  need 
to  foster  more  productive  means  of  co- 
operation between  North  America  and 
Western  Europe,  as  well  as  greater  co- 
operation among  the  Europeans. 

In  that  context,  I  should  hke  to  call 
attention  to  press  reports  from  Rome 
indicating  that  certain  high  level  officials 
of  the  Italian  Government,  instead  of 
merely  dispairing  the  gesture  of  the 
French  Government  in  Brussels,  are  pro- 
posing increased  Western  solidarity,  with 
or  without  France,  in  the  various  areas 
of  our  common  interest.  Indeed.  Italy 
has  for  weeks  been  the  leader  in  ad- 
vancing such  wise  counsel. 

Such  initiative,  I  believe,  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  courage  and  vision  that 
have  characterized  the  career  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  foreign  policy, 
dated  January  26.  1963,  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Fanfani. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Pxime  Minister  Amintore 
Fanfani  on  Pokeign  Polict,  Januakt  26, 
1963 

Speaking  to  the  House  prior  to  a  vote 
which  defeated  a  no-confidence  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Italian  Communist  Party, 
Prime  Minister  Amintore  Panfani  made  the 
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following     statement     concerning     foreign 

policy: 

•'This  Chamber  has  unanimously  evaluated 
a  moat  tense  situation  In  Europe — because 
of  certain  recent  French  attitudes  as  well  as 
.ui  even  more  recent  Franco-German 
j^p.,ty — and  a  most  relaxed  one  in  the  world 
because  of  the  farslghted  firmness  shown  by 
President  Kennedy  during  and  after  the 
Cuban  crisis  and  because  of  the  recent 
acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Premier  of  inspec- 
tions insuring  the  implementation  of  a  nu- 
clear test  ban. 

"The  Government  shares  the  Parliament's 
assessment  and.  having  predicted  the  present 
unrest  and  having  long  hoped  for  the  Im- 
provements that  have  come  to  pass,  has  taken 
timely  action  within  its  possibilities  in  order 
to  avert  the  former  and  promote  the  latter. 
"Ever  since  1961  we  have  reminded  our 
Common  Market  partners  of  the  political 
appropriateness  of  favoring  Great  Britain's 
admission.  In  April  1962  and  again  In  July 
we  have  calmly,  privately  and  amicably 
warned  Paris  that  it  would  have  been  a  fatal 
mistake  by  all  6  countries  to  oppose  the  pos- 
itive conclusion  of  negotiations  for  Great 
Britain's  entry  Into  the  Common  Market. 
In  May  we  told  the  Bonn  Government 
through  diplomatic  channels,  and  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  we  personally  pointed 
out  to  the  French  leaders  what  a  mistake  it 
would  be  to  follow  the  Franco-German  rap- 
prochement with  the  formalization  of  a 
closer,  particular  cooperation  which  neither 
Italy  nor  the  Benelux  countries  would  sub- 
sequently enter,  thus  causing  a  split  far  from 
fruitful  for  the  Common  Market  and  the 
political  unity  of  Europe. 

"After  many  months  of  intense  participa- 
tion by  Industry  Minister  Colombo  and 
Agriculture  Minister  Rumor  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  Great  Britain's  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Foreign  Minister  Plccionl  has 
recently  been  doing  aU  that  was  in  his  power 
both  in  Bonn  and  in  Brussels  to  bring  the 
talks  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  spite 
of  the  parallel  action  of  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries and  later  of  West  Germany  itself,  the 
results  are  those  we  all  know  because  of  the 
political  attitude  of  France  which  was  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  the  treaty  with 
West  Germany.  This  treaty,  apart  from  iu 
content,  because  of  its  particular  timing  can- 
not but  worsen  certain  characteristics  of  its 
presentation  which  are  the  cause  of  today's 
polemics  and  will  tomorrow  remain  a  stum- 
bling block  against  the  admission  of  other 
countries  to  the  market.  In  the  last  analysis 
this  will  create  a  particularism  harmful  to 
the  Common  Market,  harmful  to  the  further- 
ing of  European  union  and  harmful  to  the 
internal  balance  of  NATO.  In  spite  of  the 
best  intentions  of  its  signatories. 

"The  Council  of  Ministers  has  confirmed 
the  active  participation  of  Italy  In  the  Com- 
mon Market,  has  approved  the  action  under- 
Uken  to  date,  has  agreed  to  the  policies 
aimed  at  supporting  in  all  Instances  Britain's 
entry  into  the  Common  Market.  These  will 
be  the  policies  which  our  delegates  will  fol- 
low on  January  28  in  Brussels.  On  Febru- 
ary 11.  when  we  will  be  honored  by  the  visit 
of  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan.  we  shall  again 
tell  him  and  his  Government  Italy's  disap- 
pointment in  seeing  that  a  favored  British 
participation  which  would  certainly  bring 
greater  economic  prosperity  and  stronger 
political  solidarity  is  Instead  causing,  because 
of  procedural  delays — determined  also  by 
Great  Britain's  domestic  problems — and  un- 
expected vetoes,  a  discomfort  that.  If  not 
promptly  overcome — as  we  propose  to  do  with 
wisdom,  prudence  and  firmness — could  cause 
severe  damage  to  everybody. 

"Also  in  the  field  of  disarmament  Italy 
has  acted  with  timeliness  In  New  York.  Ge- 
neva, and  elsewhere,  first  under  the  lead  of 
President  Segni  and  more  recently  under 
th.^t  of  Foreign  Minister  Plccionl.  In  Wash- 
ington we  recently  had  the  satisfaction  of 
verifying  the  perfect  agreement  of  our  views 
with  those  of  our  major  ally  concerning  the 
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efforts  that  need  to  lie  made  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  acceptance  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
of  the  i>rlnciple  of  Inspection,  to  find  a  con- 
crete agreement  and  to  make  this  tbe  first 
Important  opening  for  wider  negotiations 
leading  finally  to  the  study  and  solution  of 
the  major  international  problems  still 
pending. 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  In  recent 
days  to  have  viTltten  President  Kennedy — 
who  had  honored  me  by  requesting  my  views 
on  that  matter — on  the  first  day  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  that,  apart  from  the  necessity 
of  a  quick  solution,  the  crisis  should  have 
been  considered  as  an  appeal  to  relinquish  all 
spent  efforts  to  patch-up  torn  particular  and 
local  situations  and  take  instead  a  coura- 
geous pledge  to  face  the  situation  as  a  whole, 
so  that  where  the  responsibilities  are  greater 
stronger  should  be  the  commitments  to  make 
all  efforts  to  prove  that  we  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  technology.  This  lesson  teaches 
that  the  era  of  the  Horatli  and  Curiatli  is 
over  for  It  is  impossible,  once  the  nuclear 
confrontation  is  unleashed,  to  insure  at  least 
the  survival  of  the  women  needed  to  impose 
the  armistice. 

"We  do  not  hold  nor  wish  to  impart  illu- 
sions about  peace  Difficulties  are  still  enor- 
mous But  the  still  greater  disaster  that 
may  loom  at  the  horizon  demands  that  rea- 
son, on  all  latitudes  and  under  any  regime, 
take  over  above  instinct  and  impose  upon 
itself  the  only  solution  worthy  of  human 
beings. 

"The  lack  of  illusion — while  hopes  are  stiU 
alive — has  advised  us  to  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  examination  of  the  American  pro- 
posal to  move  toward  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  and  in  this  framework 
to  consider  the  preliminaries  of  the  no  longer 
new  problem  of  modernization  of  arma- 
ments. 

'As  told  in  the  Washington  communique 
and  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
we  have  positively  evaluated  the  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  a  NATO  multilateral  nuclear 
force.  For  the  time  being  we  accepted  to 
take  part  In  the  study  and,  upon  its  conclu- 
sion. In  its  creation,  direction  and  control, 
in  accordance  with  the  known  principle  that 
has  always  inspired  our  action  within  the 
alliance  not  to  entrust  our  responslbUltles 
to  any  directorate  whatsoever  and  In  the 
effort  to  avoid  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

"Concerning  modernization  of  weapons,  in 
particular  In  the  field  of  nuclear  strategy,  the 
defense  of  NATO's  southern  sector  wiu  no 
longer  rest  upon  bases  equipped  with  obso- 
lete Jupiter  missiles,  but  upon  Polaris- 
equipf>ed  submarines  operating  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, however  not  from  Italian  bases. 

"I  heard  the  Honorable  Togllatti's  plea  In- 
tended to  deprive  Italy  of  any  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal nuclear  defense.  This  plea  is  wrong 
on  several  counts,  first  of  which  that  of  not 
being  coupled  with  a  similar  invitation  to 
other  countries  far  more  equipped  than  we 
are  with  those  weapons  to  set  the  example. 
It  Is  the  lack  of  this  preliminary  invitation  in 
Signor  Togllatti's  statement  that  makes  It 
impossible  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  governments  who.  because  of  their  con- 
stitution and  their  mandate,  are  bound  by 
two  basic  duties:  that  of  providing  for  the 
defense  of  their  own  countries,  and  that  of 
deterring  the  threats  against  all  by  promot- 
ing agreements  capable  of  diverting  or  at 
least  reducing  the  dangers. 

"I  told  and  proved  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  that  in  Washington  I  had  the  op- 
portunity and  the  honor  to  advance  in  both 
sectors  at  the  same  time:  In  encotiraging 
and  pledging  our  support  to  all  constructive 
efforts  being  ma-le  toward  disarmament,  or 
at  least  toward  the  beginning  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban;  in  accepting  to  take  part  in  con- 
sultations aimed  at  substituting  the  dis- 
integration and  dispersion  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments with  a  multilateral  force  and  the 
replacement  of   means   affording   a   quicker 


and  effective  defense  Thus,  while  pre- 
paring disarmament  agreements  and  de- 
terring in  the  meantime  all  possible  external 
threats,  we  have  worked  to  promote  peace 
and  security  for  Italy.  Europe,  and  tbe  world 
This  was  done  in  the  framework  of  our  al- 
liances and  at  a  time  when  we  were  con- 
firming the  closest  friendship  with  the 
United  States — a  basic  element  In  order  to 
play  an  authoritative  role  In  tbe  current  de- 
velopments toward  European  unity.  Atlantic 
solidarity,  and  internal  detente. 

"I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  at  Geneva  will  bring 
the  world  the  surprise  that  tbe  current  talks 
among  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Great  Britain  have  finally  succeeded  in 
paving  the  way  to  an  agreement.  May  it  be 
the  crucial  point  in  that  series  of  agreements 
that  will  have  to  be  reached  so  that  all  the 
people  may  start  coexisting  in  good  faith,  all 
searching  together  the  true  conditions  for 
free  progress  and  peace  in  security. 

"Thanks  to  the  constant  and  discreet  ac- 
tion we  are  carrying  out  we  are  informed  of 
symptoms  which  encourage  us  to  believe 
that  both  In  the  West  and  In  the  East  there 
is  an  ever-growing  eagerness  to  foster  with 
facts — and  not  only  in  the  political  field— 
the  dawn  of  a  new  confidence.  This  con- 
fidence will  lead  to  reasonable  agreements 
making  for  a  true  society  of  humans  in 
whose  attainment  Italv  feels  deeply  com- 
mitted " 

(Non. — The  no-confidence  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  Italian  Communist  Party 
was  defeated  by  the  House  on  January  26. 
1963.  by  a  vote  of  292  to  173,  with  60  absten- 
tions.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  on 
the  same  subject,  entitled  "Italy  Reacts 
Strongly  to  End  of  Talka."  written  by 
Leo  J.  Wollenborg  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  30.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ITALT  Reacts  Strongly  to  Ewb  of  Talks 
( By  Leo  J.  WoUenborg) 

Rome.  January  29 — Although  the  break- 
down of  the  Brussels  negotiations  was  ex- 
pected here,  ItaUan  Government  clrclee  re- 
acted strongly  tonight  to  the  final  collapse. 

Resentment  over  the  French  refusal  to  let 
Britain  enter  the  Common  Market  mingles 
with  a  growing  realization  that  vigorous 
countermeasures  are  required  to  prevent 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  from  forcing 
through  his  political  and  military  concept 
of  Europe. 

Attention  is  being  called  to  the  proposals 
made  some  weeks  ago  by  Minister  of  the 
Budget  Ugo  la  Malfa. 

La  Malfa  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
European  allnement.  including  Italy.  Britain 
and  the  Benelux  countries  to  work  out  a  pol- 
icy of  its  own. 

This  policy  would  directly  contrast  with 
De  Gaulle's  approach  on  aU  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  organization  of  Europe,  develop- 
ment of  a  multUateral  nuclear  force  for  the 
West,  relationship  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  the  future  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  itself. 

The  policies  of  such  an  allnement  would 
be  based  on  the  closest  solidarity  with  the 
United  States  and  would  enable  the  demo- 
cratic forces  In  West  Germany  to  neutralize 
the  negative  effects  of  the  French-German 
treaty  signed  last  week  by  De  Gaulle  and 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer. 

Even  those  sectors  of  the  Italian  govern- 
mental alignment  that  do  not  fully  share 
La  Malfa's  Ideas  are  expected  to  agree  on 
the  need  to  move  quicltly,  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  Common  Market  coun- 
tries and  with   the  United  States,  to  meet 
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De  Gaulle's  challenge  both  In  the  political 
and  in  the  economic  field. 

No  action  is  contemplated  to  take  Italy 
out  of  the  Common  liiarket.  But  there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  latest  French 
moves  have  smashed  all  hopes  to  achieve  a 
European  political  union  in  the  foreseeable 
futiu-e,  and  have  crippled  the  Common  Mar- 
ket itseif. 

The  latest  developments  have  further  in- 
creased the  importance  of  the  talks  that 
BritiEh  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  is 
scheduled  to  have  with  the  Italian  leaders 
here  beginning  February  1. 

The  Vatican  press  has  also  voiced  increas- 
ingly deep  concern  over  De  Gaulle's  policies. 

In  an  almost  unprecedented  attack  against 
the  policies  of  a  Catholic  chief  of  state,  Os- 
servatore  Delia  Domenlca,  the  Sunday  addi- 
tion of  the  Vatican  paper  Osservatore  Rom- 
ano, wrote  in  its  latest  issue: 

"Atlantic  solidarity,  which  has  protected 
so  far  the  security  of  Western  Europe,  is  now 
In  serioiis  danger  •  •  •.  One  is  strongly 
tempted  to  conclude  that  If  a  De  Gaulle  had 
not  existed  as  a  force  expressed  or  en- 
dured by  the  French  people,  Soviet  diplo- 
macy could  not  have  found  anything  better 
to  split  what  it  calls  the  capitalistic  world." 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  visiting 
and  speaking  with  Prime  Minister  Fan- 
fani  both  in  Rome  and  in  New  York, 
and  also  in  Washington  during  his  recent 
visit  to  this  city. 

I  think  Mr.  Fanfani  has  demonstrated 
an  unusual  capacity,  both  as  a  political 
leader  in  bringing  to  Italy  a  stability 
in  its  Government  which  has  been  very 
rare  among  European  countries,  and 
also  in  having  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
which  we  usually  associate  with  great 
statesmen.  So  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  say  these  few 
words  about  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  deem  it  a  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  his  observations  are  timely  and 
appropriate.  I  congratulate  him  upon 
his  statement. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Italy.  Mr.  Fanfani  has  been  a  man 
of  great  political  influence,  even  when 
he  has  been  out  of  oflSce,  in  setting  pat- 
terns of  ideas  and  patterns  of  action, 
not  only  for  his  own  country,  although 
primarily  for  his  own  country,  but  also 
for  the  uhole  of  western  Europe  and  for 
the  western  alliance. 

I  first  came  to  know  him  about  25  or 
30  years  ago,  when  he  was  writing  on 
economic,  political,  and  social  theory. 
He  has  moved  on  through  the  years  to 
become  an  increasingly  positive  force  for 
stability,  for  sound  government,  and  for 
broader  international  relations  in  his 
own  country,  in  western  Europe,  and 
throughout  the  whole  western  alliance. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  providing  the  opportunity  for  this 
tribute  to  Prime  Minister  Fanfani  today. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  yielding,  and  also  for  his  excellent 
statement  relating  to  one  of  our  good 
friends,  a  strong  ally,  and  one  of  the 
truly  gifted  and  talented  political  leaders 
of  the  Western  Alliance  and.  I  believe, 
of  the  free  world. 

A  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
in  Rome  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  at  some  length  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Fanfani.  On  that  occa- 
sion, I  was  informed  of  the  p>ossibility 
of  the  formation  of  the  coalition  govern- 
ment which  subsequently  came  into 
power. 

The  present  government  of  Italy  rep- 
resents a  progressive  political  attitude 
and  program,  and  yet  a  strong  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization — the  NATO  Alli- 
ance. I  feel  that  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  leadership  of  that  kind  in  Italy. 
Of  course  what  the  Italians  have  done  in 
recent  months  with  their  economy  has 
been  nothing  short  of  miraculous;  and 
sound  and  enlightened  political  leader- 
ship and  economic  stability  contribute 
to  that  great  economic  growth. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  on  this  occa- 
sion to  join  in  our  commendation  of  a 
friend  and  a  great  leader  in  a  free 
country;  and  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  the  initiative  ho  has  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  think  it  most  re- 
markable— when  \vc  look  at  all  of 
Europe — that  this  one  man  has  been 
able  to  do  so  much  under  a  truly  demo- 
cratic system.  There  are  very  few  left 
in  Europe. 


THE  THREAT  OF  COMMON  MARKET 
RESTRICTIVE  POLICIES  TO  AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  testimony  of  Mr.  Christian  Herter, 
the  President's  special  representative  on 
trade  matters,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  indicates  an  en- 
couraging awareness  of  the  enormity  of 
the  threat  posed  to  American  agriculture 
by  the  restrictive  policies  of  the  Common 
Market  nations. 

Governor  Hertcrs  sober  and  guarded 
assessment  of  the  damage  that  might  be 
visited  upon  the  U.S.  farmer  is  cause 
for  hope  that  ths  country  may  at  last 
be  ready  to  as.scrt  with  vlrror  its  posi- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  who,  until 
now,  has  become  something  of  a  forgot- 
ten man  in  trade  negotiations. 

Despite  President  Kennedy's  state-of- 
the-Union  warning  against  protection- 
ism and  restrictionism  by  the  Common 
Market,  and  despite  Secretary  Freeman's 
recent  meetings  with  representatives  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
painful  fact  remains  that  American  agri- 
culture is  being  damaged,  perhaps  irrep- 


arably, by  the  high-handed  protection- 
ist policies  of  the  six  Common  Market 
nations. 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  who  has  in  the  least  interested 
himself  in  the  problem  of  American  farm 
exports  over  the  past  year  or  more.  The 
.surprise,  indeed,  is  that  the  situation  has 
been  allowed  to  come  about  at  all. 

Let  us  consider  some  events  of  the  re- 
cc:U  past: 

In  January  of  1962,  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels with  representatives  of  European  na- 
tions, negotiators  for  the  United  States 
reached  agreements  to  cut  tariffs  on  a 
v.. do  variety  of  industrial  good.s;  but  so 
far  as  agricultural  products  were  con- 
cerned, the  decision  was  merely  an 
asrecmjnt  to  discuss  the  .subject  at  a 
later,  but  indefinite,  time.  The  effect 
lias  been  virtual  surrender  on  the  part  of 
our  negotiators. 

Sliortly  after  the  Brussels  meeting, 
some  of  us  protested,  and  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  Under 
Secretary.  Mr.  Charles  Murphy,  who 
represented  agricultural  interests  at  the 
meeting,  to  take  a  firmer  stand,  and  not 
to  complete  the  sacrifice  of  American 
agriculture  in  order  to  get  the  agree- 
ments on  industrial  products. 

In  May.  Representative  Burr  Harri- 
""n,  of  Virgin  a.  proposed  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Trade  Act  to  prohibit  tariff- 
cutting  concessions  to  countries  main- 
taining nontariff  barriers  against  the 
entry  of  American  farm  goods.  The  a^J- 
ministration  successfully  resisted  this 
amendment.  Reluctantly,  it  accepted  a 
watered-down  provision  allowing  the 
Prcoi'icnt  ciiscretion  in  applying  U.S. 
sanctions  wlicn  such  nontanil  barriers 
were  imposed. 

On  May  23.  1962,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  (Mr.  FulbrightI  rose 
i'T.  this  Chamber  to  warn  against  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  Common  Market 
restrictions  on  farm  products.  He  said, 
in  part: 

The  loss  of  agricultural  exports  which 
may  result  if  the  Common  Market  agri- 
cultural proposals  are  imposed  on  our 
agricultural  products  will  weaken  our 
ability  to  carry  the  heavy  financial  burden 
which  the  United  States  now  assumes  In 
the  efTort  to  protect  and  strengthen  the  free 
world. 

The  barriers  proposed  by  the  Common 
Market  would  destroy  the  competitive  posi- 
tion our  farm  products  have  gained  through 
efficiency.  They  are  the  antithesis  of  freer 
trade  and  can  only  operate  to  create  frictions 
within  the  free  world. 

Other  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
agricultural  States  were  raising  similar 
inquiries  and  protests  to  the  short-shrift 
han-!cd  U.S.  farmers. 

In  late  July,  the  EEC  struck  a  dis- 
astrous blow  to  American  agriculture  by 
adopting  what  is  called  a  variable  im- 
port fee.  I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate 
with  a  complicated  explanation  of  how 
these  fees  work.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested are  referred  to  my  remarks  which 
appear  in  part  11,  volume  108,  page  15471 
of  la.'rt  years  Congressional  Record.  It 
is  suflQcient  to  note  that  the  result  of 
such  action  is  that  farm  imports  are 
allowed  to  furnish  the  current  shortage, 
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or  deficit,  in  needed  supply  of  certain 
farm  products,  but  always  at  a  price  Just 
ft  little  higher  than  the  price  sui^wrt  of 
that  product  within  the  importing 
country. 

But  throughout  that  period  Secretary 
Freeman  and  Under  Secretary  Murphy 
were  strangely  quiet  in  this  regard.  On 
February  18,  1962,  Mr.  Freeman  had 
professed  optimism  about  the  prospects 
for  agriculture  in  the  Common  Market. 
He  told  a  press  conference  in  Omaha 
that  American  farm  products  would  be 
highly  competitive  with  Common  Mar- 
ket cotmtries  because  support  prices  of 
products  within  those  countries  are  gen- 
erally substantially  higher  than  ours. 

After  the  Secretary  returned  from  his 
most  recent  trip  to  Paris,  he  addressed 
the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  As- 
sociation, in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  With  an 
attitude  of  pained  surprise,  he  described 
himself  as  "troubled  by  the  mounting 
evidence  that  the  EEC  is  leaning  toward 
a  highly  protectionist,  inward  looking 
trade  restrictive  policy." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  What  mounting 
evidence?  The  evidence  was  there  all 
the  time.  It  was  there  more  than  a 
year  ago.  when  Under  Secretary  Murphy, 
of  Mr.  Freeman's  Department,  failed  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  European  na- 
tions: and  it  was  nailed  down  last  stim- 
mer.  when  the  walls  began  to  rise  against 
American  farm  products 

And  what  does  Mr.  Fieeman  mean 
when  he  says  the  Common  Market  is 
leaning  toward  protectionism.  They  had 
long  before  shown  great  vigor  in  their 
move  to  shut  us  out  of  their  farm 
markets. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  either  too  naive  to 
see  these  things,  or  he  is  the  most  inept 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  whom  the 
farmers  of  America  ever  depended. 

As  recently  as  last  August,  when  the 
Secretary  was  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  he  seemed  not  to  apprehend 
the  real  problem.  Here  is  what  he  said 
in  his  prepared  statement; 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  Common 
Market  is  good  for  American  agricul- 
ture •  •  •  It  appears  that  on  the  basis  of 
trade  value,  about  $700  million  worth  of 
U.S.  farm  products  annually,  or  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  area, 
can  be  sold  In  the  Common  Market  without 
difficulty. 

The  other  30  percent,  he  acknowl- 
edged, almost  as  an  afterthought,  would 
give  us  some  problems.  But  on  balance, 
he  said,  the  Common  Market  was  ju^t 
about  the  best  thine;  that  ever  happened. 

In  the  past  several  weeks.  Mr.  Free- 
man seems  to  have  d:.<;covered  the  Com- 
mon Market  problem  all  over  again,  and 
has  been  telling  anyone  who  would 
listen  that  we  had  belter  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  "do  some- 
thing" was  more  than  a  year  ago.  at 
Brussels,  when  the  meeting  was  allowed 
to  end  without  agreement  on  farm  prod- 
uce. 

What  does  the  action  of  the  Common 
Market  mean  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents? 

It  means,  Mr.  President,  that  in  Hol- 
land, the  import  levy  on  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  to  take  one  example,  has  been 
jumped  from  8.7  cents  to  90.6  cents,  an 


Increase  of  more  than  tenfold.  In  Ger- 
many, the  increase  has  been  from  $1.16 
to  $1.67  a  bushel. 

This  means  that  last  fall  the  United 
States  was  delivering  a  btishel  of  Ne- 
braska wheat  to  the  German  border  for 
$1.92  a  bushel.  But  the  prevailing  im- 
port levy  pushed  the  price  of  that 
Nebraska  wheat  in  Germany  to  $3.62  a 
bushel.  At  the  same  time.  West  Ger- 
many's own  wheat  was  selling  for  $3.10 
a  bushel — scarcely  a  competitive  price. 

What  does  it  mean  for  the  poultry- 
man? 

The  Common  Market  countries  shoved 
up  tarififs  on  United  States  broilers,  so 
that  the  rate  in  West  Germany,  our  big- 
gest market,  jumped  from  4.8  cents  a 
pound  to  13  cents  on  30-cent  birds. 
Fruit  tariffs  went  up  by  36  percent. 

Grain  and  flour  tariffs,  in  which  my 
people  are  most  interested,  skyrocketed. 
In  the  Netherlands,  the  duty  on  flour 
went  from  $13  a  ton  to  $40. 

The  respected  national  farm  magazine. 
Farm  Journal,  recently  sent  its  eco- 
nomics editor.  Claude  GifTord,  to  Europe 
to  .study  the  Common  Market  situation. 
It  was  the  second  such  trip  for  Mr  Gif- 
ford  within  a  year. 

He  concludes  his  report: 

But  what  has  been  noticeably  lacking,  a 
well-known  and  highly  placed  European  told 
me,  "is  a  consistent,  day-after-day,  strong, 
unrelenting  pressure  built  on  a  studied  pol- 
icy that  would  convince  the  Europeans  that 
the    United   States   means   business." 

A  case  in  point:  The  18-month  Geneva 
Conference  on  GATT  tarliT  negotiations  was 
closed  this  year  before  we  got  satisfactory 
terms  from  the  Common  Market  on  farm 
matters.  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
document  consenting  to  end  the  Cj.-iference. 
This  tipped  off  the  astute  Europeans  that 
our  Government — at  the  top  level — wasn't 
as  serious  as  wed  been  talking. 

A  second  case  in  point:  Only  after  the 
German  pouliry  duty  skyrocketed  did  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  writ*  a  letter  to  ChanceUor 
Adenauer  protesting  the  move.  This  kind  of 
■we're  serious"  pressure  should  have  come 
before,  not  after,  the  duty  was  hiked.  The 
letter  coming  a.-  It  did  after  the  deed  had 
been  done,  caught  the  Germans  by  surprise, 
embarrassed  them,  made  them  angry — and 
so  far  the  duty  hasn't  been  changed. 

A  third  case  in  point:  Our  State  Depart- 
ment is  calling  most  of  the  shots  in  Common 
Market  negotiations — and  the  State  Dep>art- 
ment  is  so  engulfed  In  political  considera- 
tions m  Europe  that  VS.  farm  considerations 
are  buried. 

If  we're  going  to  save  the  day  in  Eurupe, 
say  those  close  to  the  scene,  we  need  a  yell 
to  go  up — and  a  purpose  to  set  In — In  Con- 
gre!5s.  at  the  State  Department,  and  at  the 
Wliit-e  House;  places  where  these  have  been 
most  noticeably  lacking  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  from  these  facts,  one  of 
two  conclusions  is  inescapable; 

Either  Secretary  Freeman  seriously 
underestimated  the  seriousness  of  the 
threat  to  American  agriculture  caused 
by  the  protectionist  moves  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  or  he  was  outmaneuvered 
and  overruled  by  the  Department  of 
State,  which,  in  its  eagerness  to  conclude 
trade  agreements  with  the  EEC.  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  farmer. 

In  either  case,  the  result  is  tragically 
the  same  for  the  men  who  produce 
America's  food.  During  last  falls  con- 
gressional campaigns.  President  Ken- 
nedy   said    Mr.    Freeman    "will    be    re- 


membered as  one  of  America's  great 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture."  RimiiRr  ex- 
travagance has  been  voiced  by  other 
members  of  the  Secretary's  party. 

Mr.  Freeman  will  no  doubt  be  remem- 
bered, Mr.  President,  but  quite  likely  it 
will  be  as  the  man  who  forgot  about  the 
farmer. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  Mr. 
Gifford's  article,  as  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  Farm  Journal,  together 
with  an  editorial,  in  the  same  issue,  en- 
titled, "Will  We  Fight  for  U.S.  Farmers?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wakz  Up — OR  Be  "Walled  Otrr" 
(By  Claude  W.  Glfford) 
"You  Americans  had  yotir  chance.  When 
you  could  have  pressured  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  to  keep  its  doors  open  to  Amer- 
ican farm  products,  you  did  very  little.  Now 
the  trade  doors  are  closing  in  Europe — and 
farmers  In  the  United  States  are  going  to 
get  hurt." 

That  is  how  one  of  Europe's  largest  grain 
importers  sums  up  the  meaning  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  (EEC)  for  U.S. 
farmer?. 

This  importer  reflects  the  private  opinion 
of  many  Important  Europeans  whom  I  in- 
terviewed recently  in  a  S-we«k  tour  of 
the  Common  Market  countries — the  sec- 
ond such  trip  that  I  have  made  for  Farm 
Journal  in  the  last  2  years. 

My  latest  mission :  Find  out  whether  Great 
Britain  (England,  Wales.  Scotland  and  North 
Ireland )  is  going  to  enter  the  Common  Mar- 
ket And  size  up  what  this  and  other  late 
developments  In  the  Common  Market  mean 
to  US.  farmers. 

What  I  have  to  report  from  this  survey 
made  in  the  capitals  of  five  European  coun- 
tries is  not  good  news  for  American  farm- 
ers— as  things  now  stand.  The  consensus  is 
that  unless  the  United  States  wakes  up  soon 
and  fights  harder  for  its  trade  in  Europe: 

We'll  see  a  shrinking  market  for  U.S.  farm 
goods  in  the  part  of  the  world  where  we 
ship  two-thirds  of  the  farm  exports  that 
we  sell  for  dollars. 

Our  international  monetary  exchange  bal- 
ance, already  In  trouble,  will  suffer — since 
farm  products  account  for  $1  out  of  $4  of 
our  exports. 

Common  Market  countries  v^ill  also  be 
hurt  In  the  long  run. 

The  trouble  is  this:  Western  Europe  is 
building  one  big  tariff  wall  around  the  out- 
side of  the  Common  Market.  Meantime, 
they're  tearing  down  the  tariff  walls  between 
the  countries  inside  (Germany,  Prance.  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg) . 
They'll  trade  freely  with  one  another— but 
buy  less  from  the  outside. 

They  seem  more  determined  than  ever  to 
build  an  abnormally  high  tariff  wall  around 
the  outside  to  keep  out  certain  farm  goods. 
Including  ours. 

For  us.  it  means  that  It  will  be  harder  to 
\au!t  farm  stuff  over  the  wall — particularly 
wheat,  feed  grains,  poultry,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables.  We  suspected  this 
when  we  printed  an  article  last  February  en- 
titled "You'll  Pay  for  the  Common  Market." 
It  looks  even  more  likely  now  And  the  harm 
doesn't  stop  there. 

Great  Britain  is  loosening  her  age-old  ties 
with  the  Commonwealth  and  is  rushing  head- 
long into  the  Common  Market — after  cen- 
ttiries  of  standing  aloof  from  continental 
Europe.  Now  her  government  is  working 
hard  to  find  a  way  to  Join  what  is  intended 
to  be  a  United  States  of  Europe. 

Great  Britain  feels  that  she  cannot  stand 
Idly  by  and  be  shut  out  of  the  ricti  In- 
dustrial market  at  her  front  door  while 
European  nations  trade  freely  with  each 
other.  Already  the  KEG  economy  is  htim- 
mir.g   while  Great  Britain  does  little  more 
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tban  tred  water.  And  unless  Great  Britain 
Joins  the  Common  Market,  she  will  have  less 
and  less  say  about  how  European  political 
matters  will  be  decided  In  the  future. 

When  Great  Britain  Joins,  this  will  make 
the  Common  Market  an  economic  giant  with 
even  more  people  than  In  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  by  far  the  world's  biggest  Importer 
of  raw  materials  and  export  trader.  And  It 
will  slide  the  world's  largest  single  food  Im- 
porter— Great  Britain — behind  that  same 
high  Common  Market  tariff  wall. 

The  countries  slated  for  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Import  more  than  half  of  the  world's  ex- 
ports of  corn,  butter,  barley,  wool,  vege- 
table oil  and  fats,  cheese,  and  meat.  And 
Just  under  half  the  world's  exports  of  eggs 
and  tobacco. 

These  same  countries  now  buy  52  percent 
of  our  U.S.  exports  of  feed  grain;  43  percent 
of  our  poultry  exports;  37  percent  of  our 
oversea  sales  of  wheat  and  flour;  and  28  per- 
cent of  ovir  tobacco  exports — all  for  dollars; 
all  of  which  will  be  hurt. 

As  this  happens.  It  seems  that  every  coun- 
try affected — except  the  United  States — is 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  for  the  interests  of  its 
farmers — and  Is  yelling  bloody  murder. 

I  was  in  London  during  the  history- 
making  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers.  They  were  probably  pre- 
siding over  the  breakup  of  the  historic 
British  Commonwealth.  The  Prime  Min- 
isters from  one  Commonwealth  country  after 
another  took  turns  pounding  the  table  de- 
manding that  their  farmers  be  protected 
when  Great  Britain  enters  the  Common 
Market. 

The  Commonwealth  representatives  ex- 
plained how  they  now  ship  most  of  their 
farm  stuff  Into  Great  Britain  at  lower  tariff 
rates  than  other  countries  must  pay  (in- 
cluding the  United  States).  They  are 
deathly  afraid  that  their  trade  preferences 
will  be  shut  off  when  Great  Britain  Joins  the 
Common  Market. 

"Duties  on  our  goods  would  shoot  up,  and 
the  European  countries  behind  the  tariff 
wall  would  then  have  first  call  on  the  big 
British  food  market,"  one  of  the  representa- 
tives told  me. 

"We  are  fighting  for  our  very  lives,"  says 
New  Zealand's  Prime  Minister  K.  J.  Hol- 
yoake,  himself  a  farmer.  "We  sell  91  percent 
of  our  exported  butter  and  94  percent  of  our 
cheese  and  mutton  exports  to  Great  Britain." 
New  Zealand  has  9  million  acres  In  pasture, 
and  the  land  is  little  suited  for  other  use. 
Their  economy  depends  on  cows  and  sheep. 
And  60  percent  of  all  their  nation's  exports 
go  to  the  protected  market  in  Great  Britain. 
Australia  is  also  up  in  arms.  "A  third  of 
our  trade  with  Great  Britain  would  be  seri- 
oxiflly  affected  (wheat,  beef,  lamb,  butter, 
and  sugar)  and  another  third  (canned  and 
dried  fruits)  would  be  grievously  disrupted," 
says  Australia's  Deputy  Prime  Minister  J. 
McEwen. 

U.S.  farmers  need  to  be  Just  as  concerned. 
We  supply  nearly  one-half  of  Great  Britain's 
feed-grain  Imports;  more  than  half  of  her 
lard  Imports;  and  about  one-sixth  of  her 
wheat  Imports. 

We  also  have  a  stake  In  the  big  food  ex- 
ports that  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Can- 
ada send  to  Great  Britain.  If  the  British 
outlet  Is  closed  down  to  them,  these  exports 
from  the  Commonwealth  countries — mainly 
dairy  products,  mutton,  beef,  and  fruit — will 
come  banging  on  our  door  to  get  In.  Tliey've 
got  to  go  somewhere. 

The  Commonwealth  countries  are  asking 
that  they  be  guaranteed  a  quota  of  Imports 
into  the  expanded  Common  Market — based 
on  what  they  have  been  selling  to  Great 
Britain.  "This  may  be  the  best  solution  for 
us,  too,"  says  a  U.S.  official.  "It  would  be 
better  to  have  these  Conmionwealth  exports 
going  Into  the  Common  Market  than  to  have 
them  pounding  on  our  door  or  competing 
with  us  In  markets  aroiind  the  world." 


Nor  do  o\a  troublee  stop  there.  I  called 
on  Karl  Skytte,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Denmark.  "What  will  Denmark  do  If  Great 
Britain  Joins  the  Common  Market?"  I  asked. 

"We  will  press  to  get  In  Immediately," 
he  said,  explaining  why:  "Denmark  Is  an  ag- 
ricultural nation,  and  a  good  one.  She  not 
only  takes  care  of  her  own  food  needs,  but 
exports  two-thirds  of  her  output — mostly 
livestock  and  poultry  products.  She  has 
tripled  her  poultry  meat  production  in  the 
last  5  yea  s,  and  expects  to  produce  sub- 
stantially more  of  this  and  other  products 
in  the  future." 

Four-flfths  of  this  goes  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  six  continental  Common  Market 
countries. 

Naturally,  she  wants  behind  the  tariff 
wall;  it  doesn't  pay  to  be  on  the  outside 
if  you  want  to  sell  food  to  Western  Europe. 

Norway  also  will  surely  press  for  mem- 
bership when  Great  Brltnin  Joins.  "These 
two  countries,  Denmark  and  Norway,  prob- 
ably will  be  accepted  with  little  fuss  or 
trouble,"  says  Dr.  Slcco  L.  Mansholt,  vice 
president  of  the  Common  Market,  and  head 
of  its  agricultural  affairs.  Ireland  prob- 
ably will  be  taken  in,  too. 

Other  European  countries  may  apply  for 
associate  membership  in  the  EEC — neutral 
countries  such  as  Sweden,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  They  appear  to  want  to  have 
the  economic  advantages  of  being  EEC  mem- 
bers but  want  to  avoid  political  affiliations. 
Leaders  in  the  various  capitals  say  that  this 
doesn't  Jibe  with  the  goals  of  the  Common 
Market. 

These  officials  tell  you  that  the  present 
economic  cooperation  between  nations  with- 
in the  Common  Market  Is  merely  a  prelude  to 
final  political  unification— including  a  single 
parliament,  a  single  currency,  a  single  de- 
fense force,  and  even  In  the  long-term  fu- 
ture a  common  language  (probably  English) . 
Any  European  country  that  can't,  or  won't, 
fit  into  that  political  framework  will  have 
hard  sledding  getting  into  the  "European 
Club." 

Any  agreements  to  take  in  African  nations 
as  "associated  territories."  say  EEC  officials, 
will  merely  be  a  form  of  economic  aid  offered 
by  the  EEC  to  these  developing  countries. 
However,  this  can  lead  to  such  countries 
supplying  more  of  Europe's  needs— particu- 
larly for  commodities  such  as  tobacco,  feed 
grains,  and   vegetable   oils. 

That.  then.  Is  the  last-minute  picture  I 
brought  back  of  what  the  entry  of  Great 
Britain  means  to  U.S.  farmers. 

The  second  Important  part  of  the  picture 
Is  this:  There  is  a  determined  drive  within 
the  Common  Market  to  ( 1)  build  that  out- 
side wall  unreasonably  high,  and  (2)  to  set 
abnormally  high  price  supports  on  their  farm 
production. 

"This  is  fraught  with  danger  for  us — un- 
less we  do  something  about  it,  and  soon," 
says  one  of  our  trade  specialists. 

"Your  trouble  is  that  your  State  Depart- 
ment wants  a  Common  Market  so  badly  that 
the  United  States  neglects  to  negotiate  for 
more  favorable  terms  for  your  farmers,"  said 
the  big  grain  Importer  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Circumstances  support  his  view.  Two 
years  ago  the  Common  Market  was  talking  a 
good  game  of  keeping  its  doors  open  to 
American  farm  products.  But  when  the 
chips  were  down  this  summer — as  they  set 
their  first  common  tariff  rates  for  that  out- 
side wall — Common  Market  officials  hiked 
several  farm  tariffs.  And  they  were  high 
before  as  an  aftermath  of  recovery  from 
World  War  n. 

Here's  what  happened  late  this  sununer: 
They  shoved  up  tariffs  on  our  broilers  so 
that  the  rates  In  West  Germany,  our  biggest 
outlet,  Jumped  from  4.8  cent  a  pound  to 
13  cents  on  30-cent  birds.  They  hiked 
fruit  tariffs  In  the  Six  by  36  percent.  They 
pushed  up  duties  on  grain  and  flour — In  the 
Netherlands  the  duty  on  flour  shot  up  from 


$13  a  ton  to  $40.  And  tobacco  tariffs  that 
averaged  19  percent  of  '■alue  in  1958  are  now 
28  percent. 

Another  important  test  Is  at  what  level 
the  Common  Market  will  place  farm  price 
supports.  They  are  moving  toward  one 
common  price  level  across  all  countries  for 
each  farm  commodity  supported.  They'll 
complete  this  by  1970,  or  earlier,  and  if  they 
follow  the  present  trend  they'll  push  these 
support  levels  higher  than  the  present 
average  In  the  Six. 

A  tlpoff  is  the  support  range  from  high 
to  low  that  the  EEC  already  has  drawn  up 
for  wheat.  By  1970.  the  final  common  sup- 
port level  in  all  Common  Market  countries 
must  be  somewhere  in  between  the  high  and 
the  low.  And  they  set  the  upper  limit  even 
higher  than  the  present  German  level,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world  ($3  per 
bushel) . 

Why  does  this  matter  to  us?  Simply  be- 
cause ( 1 )  high  supports  over  there  mean 
high  tariffs  raised  against  us,  and  (2)  more 
farm  production  over  there,  with  less  need 
of  our  imports. 

Why  is  the  Common  Market  going  in  this 
direction?  People  there  say  It  Is  because 
they  have  a  "small  farm"  problem — more 
than  half  of  the  farms  in  the  present  six 
EEC  countries  are  12  acres  or  less  in  size 
Naturally,  farm  income  is  low. 

A  loud  and  infiuential  cry  has  gone  up  for 
what  appears  to  be  an  easy  solution:  Clamp 
down  on  food  Imports;  raise  the  tariff  wall; 
push  up  farm  price  supports;  and  raise  more 
themselves. 

They  propose  to  do  it  with  a  "variable 
duty" — which  will  always  be  slightly  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  fiuctuatlng 
world  price  of  farm  goods  outside  the  wall, 
and  the  support  price  inside  the  wall.  That 
way,  nothing  can  come  in  at  less  than  the 
effective  support   level. 

This  approach,  say  trading  experts,  is  a 
tariff  of  the  most  vicious  kind.  If  outside 
countries  have  no  "say"  over  the  price  sup- 
port level,  and  If  the  importing  country  will 
not  put  a  limit  on  how  big  the  variable  duty 
can  be,  then  there  can  be  no  competition 
from  the  outside.  This  kind  of  absolute 
cont.'ol  can't  even  be  negotiated  In  Inter- 
national tariff  hearings  where  countries  meet 
to  "trade  off"  protection  to  promote  greater 
trade. 

"But  this  Is  a  Frankenstein  that  will  hurt 
them  in  the  long  run,"  says  one  of  our  offi- 
cials on  the  scene.  He  explains  that  high 
supports  will  simply  bring  more  retaliation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  raise  food 
prices  inside  the  Common  Market,  which  in 
turn  will  raise  wages,  since  negotiations 
there  are  based  directly  on  the  cost  of  living. 

Higher  wages  will  raise  the  cost  of  Com- 
mon Market  industrial  goods  and  make  It 
harder  for  them  to  export.  And  these  coun- 
tries must  rely  on  heavy  industrial  exports 
to   stay   prosperous. 

Moreover,  higher  farm  supports  won't  help 
Europe's  small  farms  much — their  volume  Is 
too  small  to  benefit  greatly. 

Abnormally  high  price  supports  are 
shadowed  by  the  specter  of  overlnflated 
land  values;  overmechanization  that  can't 
replace  Itself  profitably;  government  controls 
that  win  interfere  with  healthy  adjustments 
Of  their  small  farms;  high  tax  costs;  and 
depressed  prices  when  surpluses  spill  over 
at    home  and   on   world   markets. 

In  short,  thinking  Europeans  admit  that 
the  Common  Market's  best  future  does  not 
lie  in  high  price  supports  to  protect  an  in- 
efficient agriculture— an  agriculture  whose 
efficiency  U.S.  farmers  can  beat  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  them. 

The  Common  Market's  future  lies  In  its 
Industrial  efficiency,  which  can  now  match 
the  very  best  in  the  world,  including  our 
own. 

"What  the  Common  Market  really  needs 
is  an  overall  program  to  reverse  centuries  of 
political,    social,   family   and   legal   customs 
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that  have  led  to  smaller  and  smaller  farm 
holdings."  say  one  official.  Top  Common 
Market  technicians  see  this,  but  they  are 
bucking  a  strong  tide  at  home. 

The  economic  fact  of  life  Is  that  the 
European  mind  la  still  trade  restrictionlst. 
And  the  political  fact  of  life  is  that  the 
European  farm  population  that  is  affected 
by  these  agricultural  policies  is  abnormally 
high— as  high  as  30  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  some  countries,  compared  with 
9  percent  here.  And  most  of  these  European 
farms  are  small. 

These  numerous,  small  farmers  are 
politically  potent — even  more  powerful  than 
their  numbers  suggest. 

Something  that  Isn't  openly  talked  about 
much — but  which  has  vital  meaning  for  the 
future — is  the  matter  of  the  outward  look 
of  the  Common  Market  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  Common  Market  countries 
have  a  choice,  as  sized  up  by  one  of  our 
representatives  in  Europe:  They  can  Isolate 
themselves,  become  self-centered  and  na- 
tionalistic, and  eventually  Itch  unmercifully 
Inside     their     self-imposed     wall — as     some 

European  nations  have  done  in  the  past 

with  unfortunate  result*  for  all  the  world. 
Or  the  Common  Market  can  Join  the 
United  States  in  taking  on  global  respon- 
sibilities, be  outward  looking,  trade  freely, 
and  tie  Itself  to  promoting  world  peace. 

This  is  exactly  why  many  European  gov- 
ernment officials  privately  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  wake  up — before  it's  too 
late — and  use  Its  vast  prestige,  power,  and 
leadership  to  help  lead  the  Common  Market 
Into  a  more  reasonable  farm  trade  program. 
Some  people,  especially  in  our  State  De- 
partment, say  that  we  have  been  putting  on 
the  pressure  After  all.  Secretaries  Benson 
and  Freeman  have  both  gone  to  Europe  to 
talk  to  the  Europeans  about  their  tariffs. 
We  have  competent  professional  people  rep- 
resenting our  viewpoint  in  Brussels,  the 
Common  Market  capital,  in  many  ways, 
we've  made  our  views  known. 

But  what  has  been  noticeably  lacking,  a 
well-known  and  highly-placed  European 
told  me,  "is  a  consistent,  day-after-day, 
strong,  unrelenting  pressure  built  on  a  stud- 
ied policy  that  would  convince  the  Eviropeans 
that  the  United  States  means  business." 

A  case  In  point:  The  18-month  Geneva 
conference  on  GATT  tariff  negotiations  was 
closed  this  year  before  we  got  satisfactory 
terms  from  the  Common  Market  on  farm 
matters.  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
document  consenting  to  end  the  conference. 
This  tipped  off  the  astute  Europeans  that 
our  Government — at  the  top  level — wasn't  as 
serious  as  we'd  been  talking. 

A  second  case  In  point:  Only  after  the 
German  poultry  duty  skyrocketed  did  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  write  a  letter  to  Chancellor 
Adenauer  protesting  the  move.  This  kind 
of  "we're  serious"  pressure  should  have  come 
before,  not  after,  the  duty  was  hiked.  The 
letter  coming  as  it  did  after  the  deed  had 
been  done,  caught  the  Germans  by  surprise, 
embarrassed  them,  made  them  angry— and 
80  far   the   duty   hasnt  been   changed. 

A  third  case  In  point:  Our  State  Depart- 
ment is  calling  most  of  the  shots  In  Com- 
mon Market  negotiations — and  the  State 
Department  Is  so  engulfed  In  political  con- 
siderations In  Europe  that  U.S.  farm  con- 
siderations are  burled. 

If  we're  going  to  save  the  day  in  Europe, 
say  those  close  to  the  scene,  we  need  a  yell 
to  go  up — and  a  purpose  to  set  In — In  Con- 
gress, at  the  State  Department,  and  at  the 
White  House:  places  where  these  have  been 
most  noticeably  lacking  up  to  now. 

[Farm  Journal's  Opinion] 
Will  We  Pioht  ros  U.S.  FAaxnts? 
It's  not  surprising  that  American  farmers, 
busy  with  their  daily  affairs,  have  been  large- 
ly oblivious  of  a  threat  to  their  livelihood 
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that  now  looms  in  Europe.  That's  why  we 
shout  on  page  24  of  this  Issue:  "Wake  up 
or  be  walled  out."  Walled  out  of  a  large 
share  of  your  foreign  market  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  poultry,  rice,  tobacco,  and  some  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Not  only  do  you  need  to 
wake  up,  but  our  Government  needs  to,  and 
It's  up  to  you  to  do  the  arousing.  Your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  happen  to  be  at 
home  right  now. 

Farm  Journal  thinks  this  Important 
enough  that  twice  within  the  year  we  have 
sent  our  economics  editor  to  EMrojie  to  see 
how  the  Common  Market  is  shaping  up. 
Claude  Gifford's  article  gives  you  the  straight 
dope. 

Whafs  happened,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that 
countries  which  once  warred  with  one  an- 
other are  now  forming  a  Western  European 
club  designed  to  advance  trade  with  each 
other,  promote  peace  in  Europe  and  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  They  are  abolish- 
ing tariffs  against  each  other;  later  they 
hope  to  achieve  actual   political  federation. 

We've  applauded  all  this.  It's  good  for  our 
friends,  the  Western  Europeans,  and  It  could 
be  good  for  us.  IS  Europe  prospers  she  can 
be  an  even  better  customer  of  otirs.  And 
she  can  put  a  powerful  block  In  the  path  of 
communism.  The  danger  is  that  in  their 
understandable  zeal  to  help  themselves  they 
may  pay  scant  regard  to  the  damage  they 
do  the  rest  of  the  world — including  us.  They 
appear  headed  toward  raising  the  highest 
tariff  wall  against  us  seen  in  modern  times. 
The  six — France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  and  Luxembourg — are  currently 
Indicating  that  they  may  be  pretty  tough 
about  it. 

At  which  point,  to  use  that  old  Missouri 
expression,  this  gives  us  every  right  to  rise 
and  say:   "Now  Just  a  darned  minute." 

We've  had  a  good  deal  of  regard  for  other 
countries  in  our  trade  relations — too  much 
sometimes.  The  very  word  "trade"  Indicates 
a  two-way  deal.  We've  traded  concessions 
at  the  GATT  meetings  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade).  We've  refrained 
from  dumping  our  farm  surpluses.  Even 
in  our  vast  giveaways  we've  been  careful  not 
to  harm  farmers  of  other  countries.  We've 
taken  in  a  lot  of  foreign  food,  even  when  It 
hurt.  Last  year,  according  to  USDA,  we 
exported  $5  billion  worth,  of  which  only 
»3Vi  billion  was  sold  for  a  full  cash  price. 
We  imported  $4  billion  worth,  and  more  than 
half  of  that  was  In  products  that  compete 
with  ours.  The  figure  does  not  include  non- 
competitive agricultural  stuff,  such  as  coffee, 
tea  and  rubber. 

Wnat  can  we  do  about  It?  WeU  any 
farmer  who  ever  got  into  a  tough  dicker 
knows  that  you  don't  start  out  with  threats. 
You  try  to  sell,  persuade  and  show  the  other 
fellow  that  the  trade  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage. (In  this  case  it  actually  would  be. 
High  tariffs  over  there  would  mean  high  food 
prices,  higher  wages  and  hence  a  poorer 
competitive  position  for  the  Industrial  goods 
Europe  wants  to  export.)  But  It's  also  es- 
sential in  a  dicker  to  have  a  good  bargaining 
position  and  let  the  other  fellow  know  that 
you  certainly  intend  to  use  it.  He  respects 
you  for  it. 

Secretary  Freeman  did  some  of  this  In 
Paris  the  other  day  when  he  reminded  the 
Eurofjeans  that  the  last  Congress  passed  a 
law  "which  directs  the  President  to  take 
all  appropriate  steps  .  .  .  including  retalia- 
tion If  necessary."  What  he  meant  was  that 
Europe  can't  sell  Industrial  stuff  here  If  we 
can't  sell  farm  stuff  there.  This  game  can 
work  two  ways  If.  unhappily,  that  should  be 
the  way  Western  Europe  wants  It. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent, the  State  Department  and — ^most  of 
all — Congress,  wiU  flght  for  American  farm- 
ers the  way  every  other  nation  fights  for  Its 
farmers. 


We've  been  pretty  wishy-washy  so  far,  but 
it's  not  too  late  if  farmers  get  aroused 
enough.  That's  why  we  say  "Wake  Up"— 
and  wake  your  Government  up. 


THE  RISE  OP  COMMUNISM  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cern because  of  the  rise  of  communism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  mounts 
daily,  and  I  regret  that  reports  available 
to  us  do  not  lessen  it.  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  recently  been  quoted  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  combat  strength  pres- 
ently in  Cuba,  and  has  expressed  his 
concern  over  this  and  the  Soviet  air 
power,  which  he  points  out  is  capable  of 
delivering  nuclear  munitions.  Premier 
Castro  is  undoubtedly  making  the  most 
of  the  current  hands-ofif  policy  which 
the  United  States  is  affording  him,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  satellite  island 
is  teeming  with  activity.  It  is  the  beach- 
head for  Communist  buildup  in  Latin 
American  nations. 

Recently,  I  received  a  report  concern- 
ing the  alleged  transfer  of  arms  manu- 
factured in  Czechoslovakia  from  Cuba  to 
British  Guiana.  This  clandestine  act 
is  in  concert  with  meetings  in  recent 
months  between  Soviet  representatives 
and  Premier  Cheddi  Jagan. 

Yesterday,  I  received  in  my  oflBce  a 
well  prepared  document  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Manuel  A.  de  Varona,  ex-President 
of  the  Senate  of  Cuba.  Information 
reaching  him  is.  in  effect,  that  five  high- 
ranking  and  well-trained  Soviet  generals 
today  control  Cuba.  In  his  opinion. 
Soviet  missiles  may  still  be  present  in 
Cuba,  in  support  of  the  Russian  combat 
force  which  we  know  to  be  on  the  island. 
I  assume  that  this  document  reached 
many  other  senatorial  oflBces  and  I  Invite 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  careful  atten- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  de  Varona, 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Guatemala.  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  and 
Nicaragua  are  reeling  under  the  on- 
slaught of  Castro's  agents. 

While  we  may  have  gained  a  brief 
breathing  spell  during  the  third  week  of 
October,  we  must  not  be  lulled  into  any 
sense  of  confidence  which  would  F>ermit 
us  to  err  in  believing  that  Castro  in  any 
way  has  blunted  his  efforts  to  commu- 
nize  Latin  America. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  sent  yesterday  to  Secretary 
Rusk,  concerning  the  matter  of  sub- 
version in  British  Guiana  and  seeking 
advice  as  to  the  ability  of  the  United 
states  to  cope  with  this  and  similar  acts. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

vs.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  30, 1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Departvient  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretaht  :  An  Intelligent  source, 
which  I  find  consistently  reliable,  reports 
that  there  is  great  concern  among  nations  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  becaixse  of  an  ap- 
parent buildup  of  weapons  coming  from 
Cuba  to  British  Guiana.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  arms  of  Czechoslovakian 
manufacture  have  been  landed  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  British  Guiana  by  ships  which 
originated  in  Cuba. 

This  report  also  Indicates  a  Soviet  trade 
mission    having    recently    been    in    British 
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Chilana  and  that  repreaentatlvM  of  the  Soviet 
OoTemment  haye  met  on  many  occasions  In 
recent  yean  with  Pzvmler  Cbeddl  Jagan. 

Because  of  the  pro-Gommunlat  character 
of  Premier  Cheddl  Jagan  and  the  suhetantlal 
interest  of  the  free  powers  In  the.  economy 
of  that  territory,  I  would  appreciate  know- 
ing whether  this  matt«r  is  one  under  the 
surveillance  of  your  Department  and  of  other 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  T7J8.  Oovem- 
ment.  If  the  foregoing  la  fact,  it  indicates 
that  current  measxires  may  be  lns\iiBcient 
to  cope  with  Cuba's  continuing  efforts,  as  a 
satellite  of  the  U5SJEI.,  to  communlze  na- 
tions throughout  X^atln  America.  If  the 
alleged  withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles  from 
Cuba  relieves  Cuba  of  any  responsibility  for 
conduct  short  of  actual  missile  armament, 
this  fact  will  undoubtedly  occasion  a  con- 
tinuation of  grave  problems  throughout 
Latin  America  similar  to  the  one  now  re- 
ported in  British  Guiana. 

I  will  appreciate  very  much  your  thoughts 
and  direction  on  the  foregoing. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

I  then  signed  that  letter. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
State  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion generally  should  be  more  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  human  liberty 
in  Latin  America  than  they  are  in  rely- 
ing upon  promises  and  commitments  of 
outlaws  in  the  world  who  have  never 
yet  kept  their  word  or  abided  by  a 
treaty. 

THE  FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
farm  message  sent  to  the  Congress  to- 
day by  President  Kennedy  strongly 
illustrates  both  the  progress  that  has 
be«i  made  in  American  agriculture  the 
past  2  years  and  the  need  for  new  legis- 
lation in  order  that  this  progress  may 
continue. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  gains  that  have 
been  made.  And  in  this  connection  I 
want  to  congratulate  and  commend  my 
good  friend  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle  Freeman.  Secretary  Freeman  took 
on  this  difficult  Job  2  years  ago  in  the 
face  of  decreasing  farm  income  and 
rapidly  increasing  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. Today — 2  years  later — ^President 
Kennedy  can  say  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress  that: 

Net  farm  inc(»ne  at  the  end  of  1962 
was  $1.8  billion  a  year  more  that  it  was 
In  1960.  Qross  farm  income  is  $3.5  bil- 
lion higher. 

Average  net  Income  per  farm  has  risen 
21  percent,  frcxn  $3,044  to  $3,690,  the 
highest  level  in  our  history. 

The  increase  in  farm  income  has  gen- 
erated added  business  for  rural  indus- 
tries and  farm  communities — indeed, 
for  the  entire  Nation — putting  millions 
of  dollars  into  Main  Street  cash  regis- 
ters and  adding  at  least  200,000  Jobs  to 
the  national  economy. 

At  the  same  time — and  this  is.  I  think, 
of  singular  importance — Government 
stockpiles  of  surplus  grain  have  been  re- 
duced by  929  million  bushels  from  their 
1961  peak.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  rather  remarkable  record  for  a  short 
period  of  2  years. 

And.  finally,  over  this  same  2-year  pe- 
riod, the  proportion  of  nmsumer  income 
required  to  purchase  food  has  declined 


to  the  lowest  ratio  in  history — 19  per- 
cent of  take-home  pay. 

That  figiire  Indicates  the  great  Job 
that  the  American  fanner  Is  doing  in 
providing  the  American  people  with  the 
highest  quality  and  the  greatest  quantity 
of  food  in  the  world,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Of  course,  that  Is  a  commentary  upon 
the  entire  food  industry,  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  splendid  record. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  ability,  the  insight. 
and  the  devotion  of  Secretary  Freeman 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  a  fine  feeling  to  be  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  chairs  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  are  occupied  by 
men  who  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
value  of  America's  family  farms  and 
farmers  and  who  intend  to  help  rural 
America  rather  than  take  advantage  of 
it — to  thank  our  farm  citizens  for  seeing 
that  we  are  a  well-fed  people  rather  than 
scold  them  for  their  efficiency. 

I  make  that  statement  because  in 
other  years  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
chastisement  of  the  American  farmer 
merely  because  he  was  a  good  producer. 

But  with  all  this  there  is  much  more 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  charged  with  the  duty  of  see- 
ing that  it  gets  done.  In  the  area  of 
commodity  programs,  we  are  badly  in 
need  of  feed  grains,  dairy,  and  cotton 
legislation.  President  Kennedy  in  his 
message  also  calls  for  progressive  expan- 
sion of  the  food  stamp  program,  con- 
tinuation of  the  food-f or- peace  program, 
federally  insured  loans  for  rural  housing, 
vocational  and  other  educational  train- 
ing to  rural  citizens  unable  to  finance 
this  training  through  other  means,  more 
adequate  development  of  available  water 
and  related  land  resources  for  multiple 
use,  an  expanded  land  use  adjustment 
program  and  establishment  of  a  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loan  ac- 
count in  order  to  reflect  the  true  net  cost 
of  the  REA  loan  progrsuns. 

In  the  main,  these  are  sensible  re- 
guests  which  I  am  confident  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  meet,  and  I  believe 
that  we  will  take  rather  prompt  action 
in  fulfilling  these  requests. 

Mr.  P»resident,  Minnesota  is  not  a  cot- 
ton-producing State.  But  I  know  that 
in  a  spirit  of  concern  for  our  entire 
agriculture  economy  my  friends  from 
ttie  South  share  with  me  an  interest  In 
providing  producers  of  all  commodities, 
regional  though  they  may  be,  a  stand- 
ard of  living  which  will  reflect  the  hard 
work  and  high  investment  that  goes  into 
the  production  of  these  products,  I, 
therefore,  hope  that  we  will  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  for  a 
cotton  program  and  that  these  recom- 
mendations can  be  signed  into  law  early 
in  order  that  it  may  be  in  effect  for  the 
1963  crop. 

By  the  way,  this  is  a  matter  of  rather 
urgent  legislative  business. 

In  September  of  last  year  I  said  in  the 
Senate  that  the  1963  feed-grain  program 
would  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  per- 
manent volimtary  feed -grain  legislation 
for  the  1964  and  subsequent  crops.  The 
President  in  his  message  calls  for  a  vol- 
untary program,  flexible  enough  to  meet 


varying  conditions  and  needs  and  based 
upon  the  same  basic  principles  which 
have  proven  successful  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  approach 
that  has  been  recommended,  based  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past,  will  prove  not 
only  workable  but  sound  and,  indeed, 
effective  in  raising  farm  income  and  in 
providing  a  much  better  balance  between 
supply  and  consumption. 

The  President  in  his  message  points 
to  a  surplus  reduction  from  85  million 
tons  to  57  million  tons  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  voluntary  1961  and  1962  feed 
grains  program.  This  reduction  has  re- 
sulted in  a  savings  of  nearly  $1  billion 
in  handling  and  storage  charges.  This 
is  a  good  program,  a  popular  program, 
and  a  sound  program.  It  was  further 
refined  and  improved  last  year  when  the 
Congress  introduced  the  new  feature  of 
a  direct  pajonent  to  cooperators, 

Mr.  President.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
urged  direct  pasmaents  to  cooperators.  I 
believe  very  strongly  in  the  direct-pay- 
ment method  for  many  crops.  I  really 
believe,  in  respect  to  cotton,  that  in  the 
long  run  the  cotton  producer  and  the  tex- 
tile manufacturer  would  be  in  better 
positions  if  we  would  follow  the  formula 
laid  down  so  ably  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].  I  have 
been  one  of  those  who  have  encouraged 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tai- 
madge],  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
working  on  his  proposal  of  the  so- 
called  compensatory  payment  program. 
I  know  of  no  other  way  to  give  both  a 
fair  price  to  the  cottcwi  producer  and  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  cotton  con- 
sumers in  processed  goods,  while  at  the 
same  time  saving  the  textile  industry, 
because  at  the  present  time  the  Amer- 
ican textile  industry  is  experiencing 
rather  severe  difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  now 
is  the  time  to  use  these  programs  as  a 
basis  for  permanent  feed  grains  legis- 
lation. The  feed  grains  program  is  a 
proved  success. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  very  care- 
fully the  portion  of  the  message  the 
President  sent  to  us  on  feed  grains,  be- 
cause in  that  message  he  cites : 

The  emergency  and  temporary  feed  grain 
legislation  of  1901  and  I9is2 — which  covers 
this  crop  year  as  well — has  been  success- 
ful. It  has  earned  wide  bipartisan  support. 
Savings  already  assxired  by  2  years  of  sur- 
plus reduction  will  amount  ultimately  to 
nearly  $1  billion. 

The  President  goes  on  to  explain  in 
his  message  the  reduction  in  our  sur- 
pluses. The  President  in  his  message 
tells  of  the  alternative  to  a  failure  to 
enact  new  feed  grains  legislation  this 
year.  Under  the  law,  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1964  would  automatically  revert 
to  unlimited,  excessive  production  and 
disastrously  low  prices.  This  also  would 
affect  other  commodities,  because  as  feed 
grain  prices  go  down  and  feed  grain 
stocks  pile  up,  this  would  directly  affect 
the  livestock  industry  and  the  poultry 
industry,  through  a  lowering  of  prices  for 
those  commodities.  So  every  Senator 
is  affected  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
with  repect  to  what  happens  in  the  feed 
grains  program. 
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It  is  time  that  the  unsuccessful  perma- 
nent feed  grains  law  of  1958  be  stricken 
from  the  books  and  that  a  program  which 
shows  a  history  of  success  be  substituted 
for  it.  Every  taxpayer  in  this  country 
ought  to  know  that  the  1958  Corn  Act 
was  the  No.  1  economic  boobytrap.  the 
No.  1  boondoggle  project,  among  all  that 
have  ever  been  foisted  upon  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

I  stood  in  this  Chamber,  at  the  desk 
which  is  the  second  from  the  corner,  and 
warned  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
surpluses  would  pile  up,  that  farm  prices 
would  be  depressed,  and  that  the  tax- 
payers would  be  subjected  to  unbeliev- 
able burdens.  I  claim  no  prophetic 
vision,  but  in  that  instance  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  future  through  a  bad  set  of 
circumstances  that  were  developing. 

Mr.  President,  the  principles  of  the 
feed  grain  program  can  also  be  applied 
to  the  dairying  industry.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  what  President  Kennedy  had  to 
say  about  dairying.  He  demonstrated  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  dairy  industry  faces.  The  President 
said  in  his  message : 

The    accomplishments    of     the    American 

dairy  Industry,  from  processor  to  distributor, 
have  been  far  too  little  recognized.  Any 
American  family  can  depend  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  pure,  nutritious  milk  and  dairy 
products  anywhere  in  the  United  .states. 
This  accomplishment  Is  the  product  of  hard 
work,  skill  and  know-how,  and  heavy  capital 
investment. 

The  President  went  on  to  say : 

New  dairy  legislation  Is  urgently  required 

for  the  benefit  of  both  the  farmer  and  the 

taxpayer. 

Last  year  the  President  recommended 
that  the  Congress  enact  certain  farm 
legislation.  It  did  not  do  so,  and  as  a 
result  surpluses  have  continued  to  pile 
up  and  dairy  income  has  not  been  what 
it  should  have  been. 

President  Kennedy,  himself  a  notable 
consumer  of  dairy  products,  says  in  his 
message  that  new  dairy  legislation  is 
urgently  required,  as  I  stated,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

While  most  family  homes  start  the 
day  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  White 
House  starts  the  day  with  a  glass  of 
good  milk.  I  have  been  at  the  White 
House  breakfasts.  In  order  to  prove 
my  allegiance  not  only  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, but  also  to  the  Alhance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  have  both  milk  and  coffee. 

I  commend  the  President  for  being  the 
best  salesman  the  milk  industry  has 
ever  had. 

Mr.  President,  our  Chief  Executive 
calls  for  a  program  of  voluntary  supply 
management  under  which  producers 
who  cooperate  by  reducing  their  mar- 
ketings would  receive,  through  market 
prices  and  payments,  a  return  on  their 
marketings  substantially  greater  than 
the  noncooperators  who  choose  not  to 
join  the  program.  In  other  words,  the 
program  would  be  one  of  incentives  for 
cooperation. 

I  come  from  an  important  dairy  State. 
I  am  a  heavy  consumer  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. If  Senators  do  not  believe  so,  they 
can  look  at  my  milk  bill.    Furthermore, 


I  know  what  kind  of  hours  our  dairy 
farmers  work,  how  much  they  must  in- 
vest in  their  equipment,  and  how  little 
they  receive  for  their  products. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
sponsor  in  this  body,  and  to  work  for, 
effective  voluntary  dairy  legislation  this 
year,  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  spokesmen  of  the  dairy  industry — 
the  producers,  the  processors,  and  the 
distributors — to  join  with  me  in  this 
effort.  I  should  like  to  see  a  program 
which  incorpKjrates  the  principles  of  vol- 
untary cooperation. 

I  took  that  stand  in  the  Senate  last 
year.  I  assured  my  colleagues  that  I 
would  speak  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  urge  that 
none  of  the  mandatory,  compulsory,  reg- 
ulation be  incorporated  in  the  proposals 
which  came  to  us  from  the  White  House 
or  from  the  Department.  I  have  kept 
my  vord.  I  have  offered  my  counsel, 
even  if,  at  times,  it  was  not  wanted.  I 
hope  it  was  wanted.  It  has  at  least 
been   received   with  some   respect. 

I  find  in  the  message  today  the  spirit 
of  the  voluntary  program  everywhere, 
in  connection  with  every  program. 

One  commodity  which  is  not  included 
in  the  President  s  message  this  year  is 
wheat.    We  produce  wheat  in  Minnesota. 

A  great  deal  of  wheat  is  produced  in 
Maryland,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Brewster  in  the 
chair).  I  add  that  many  high  quality 
dairy  products  are  produced  in  Mary- 
land. 

We  all  know  how  important  farm  leg- 
islation is  to  the  general  public  and  to 
each  of  our  States.  The  reason  wheat  is 
not  included  is  because  the  Congress  last 
year  passed  a  permanent  wheat  pro- 
gram— the  so-called  wheat  certificate 
plan — which  will  become  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  1964  crop.  This  program 
is  the  result  of  6  years  of  effort  to  im- 
prove the  wheat  program.  But  this  leg- 
islation must  receive  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  wheat  producers  in  a 
referendum  tills  spring  in  order  to  be- 
come effective.  President  Kennedy  states 
in  his  message  that  with  such  approval 
the  present  income  of  our  wheat  farms 
will  be  protected  and  surpluses  will  be 
further  reduced.  But  he  also  says  that 
failure  to  approve  the  program  will  leave 
the  wheat  farmer  "at  the  mercy  of  un- 
limited production  and  unprotected 
prices."  This  referendum  should  be 
approved. 

I  take  this  opportunity  in  the  Senate 
to  call  upon  the  producers  of  wheat  to 
cast  an  affirmative  vote  in  the  wheat 
referendum.  Approval  is  in  the  farm- 
ers' interest,  and  in  the  national  inter- 
est. I  concur  in  the  Presidents  state- 
ment that  new  legislation  for  wheat  is 
neither  necessary  nor  feasible  this  year. 
We  already  have  a  good  wheat  program. 
We  ought  not  to  be  deceived  or  in  any 
way  fooled.  Congress  has  a  good  per- 
manent wheat  program.  That  program 
provides  for  a  national  referendum.  The 
farmers  themselves  can  vote  either  for 
approval  or  rejection.  I  beUeve  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmer,  the  con- 
sumer, the  Nation,  and.  indeed,  the  world 
market,  that  the  wheat  referendum  have 
a  resounding  vote  of  approval.    It  takes 


a  big  vote — two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  that  referendum. 

President  Kennedy  also  talks  about 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
his  message. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  !Mr.  Curtis],  who  is  present 
in  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  same 
concern. 

Returning  to  my  comments  on  the 
asricultural  message.  President  Kennedy 
has  given  the  farmers  of  America  his 
personal  assurance  that  this  Government 
intends  to  take  every  step  necessary  to 
protect  the  full  rights  due  American 
agricultural  exports. 

This  is  one  Senator  who  is  going  to 
insist  that  no  concessions  be  made  in 
our  trade  dealings  at  the  expense  of 
American  agriculture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  high  time  we  emphasized  the 
increasing  of  our  exports.  The  markets 
are  there  and  we  must  develop  the  ways 
and  means  to  get  them.  But  we  cannot 
do  it  by  sitting  back  and  talking  about 
It  at  the  same  time  we  are  watching  them 
virtually  being  stolen  right  from  under 
our  noses.  Our  thoughts  must  be  put 
into  action.  In  other  words,  we  must 
become  competitive.  We  are  great  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products. 

All  we  need  is  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  the  market.  Of  course, 
this  gets  into  the  problem  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  the  Com- 
mon Market.  It  also  gets  back  to  the 
problem  of  developing  new  market  areas 
in  Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa — indeed, 
the  entire  world. 

The  shrewd  minds  that  exist  in  our 
business  community  should  be  put  to 
work  on  this  problem.  Throughout  our 
history  the  wealthiest  of  men  have  not 
attained  their  riches  by  sitting  aroimd 
and  daydreiuning.  They  were  men  of 
£iction.  Their  success  stories  could  well 
be  applied  to  our  present  trade  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  introduce 
several  pieces  of  agricultural  legislation 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  already  have 
introduced  the  National  Milk  Sanitation 
Act.  which  w'ould  prohibit  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial barriers  set  up  by  individual  States 
in  order  to  keep  milk  out. 

I  also  will  introduce  legislation  this 
year  which  will  set  up  a  commission  re- 
sponsible to  the  President,  and  reporting 
through  him  to  the  Congress,  to  study 
the  entire  subject  of  necessary  reserves 
of  food.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
national  and  international  importance. 
Such  a  commission  could  greatly  assist 
the  Congress  in  establishing  legislative 
guidelines  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
the  Department  of  State,  to  the  National 
Security  Agency,  on  the  management  of 
supphes  in  the  national  interest  and  In 
the  interest  of  the  free  people  of  all 
nations.  I  am  extremely  interested  in 
the  overall  subject  of  food  reserves — how 
much  do  we  really  need ;  where  should  it 
be  placed?  I  noticed  that  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  of  last  year  there  was  a  lot 
of  talk  about  adequate  supplies  of  food. 
It  seems  our  abundance  is  taken  for 
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granted  until  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion that  makes  us  think  about  our  very 
survival. 

The  civil  defense  authorities  put  it 
right  on  the  desk  of  every  official  of  this 
country,  including  the  President,  as  to 
what  would  happen  in  case  of  an  attack, 
because  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
food  supplies. 

This  is  a  matter  I  consider  of  the  high- 
est priority,  and  I  am  hopeful  I  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Government  agencies  in  bringing  about 
such  a  study. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  on  the 
move.  But  a  better  day  is  still  ahead  if 
we  act  in  a  responsible  manner  and  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  set  forth  by 
the  President  In  his  farm  message  today. 
I  hope  this  will  be  done. 

I  shall  accept  them  on  the  basis  that 
they  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  what  are  the  agricul- 
tural problems,  challenges,  and  oppor- 
timlties.  I  have  never  believed  it  was 
desirable  for  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
for  any  individual  to  accept  any  recom- 
mendation without  some  consideration 
of  it.  We  should  look  at  those  recom- 
mendations and  study  the  facts  involved. 
Responsibility  for  consideration  of  legis- 
lation for  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  the 
school  lunch  program,  the  emergency 
milk  program,  and  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram rests  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  the  sense  of 
direction  we  have  received  in  this  mes- 
sage, we  will  come  forth  with  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  further  improve  our 
agricultural  economy  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  Nation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  apropos 
the  disposal  of  surpluses,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  which  ap[>eared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  today,  January  31, 
1963,  by  Samuel  Stafford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repohtes   Waits   foe   "Lkttt"   and   a   Bribe 

BtTTs  Fkzx  Surplus  Food 

(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

Although  1  am  a  well-fed  newspaperman 
with  a  steady  Income,  I  have  just  been  issued 
a  month's  ration  of  free  Government  gro- 
ceries by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Welfare  Department's  surplus-food-for-the- 
needy  program. 

I  accomplished  this  obvious  swindle  by 
arranging  to  have  a  small  bribe  (96)  placed 
In  the  right  hands.  Exactly  whose  hands,  I 
dent  know. 

I  did  It  to  demonstrate  what  weeks  of 
close,  undercover  investigation  had  con- 
vinced me  was  true : 

That  aomethlng  very  rotten  was  going  on 
at  the  welfare  department's  surpliis  food 
division. 

That  food  Intended  for  hungry  Washing- 
ton citizens — the  poor,  the  aged,  the  Inflnn. 
and  the  helpless — was  being  siphoned  off  by 
money-hungry  bums. 

I  needed  help  and  got  it  from  an  inter- 
mediary I'll  refer  to  only  as  "Lefty"  because 
he  Is  afraid  of  being  hurt  for  cooperating 
with  the  Washington  Dally  News'  Investiga- 
tion. 

"Lefty"  knows  the  hustlers — the  men  who 
deUver  this  free  food  to  the  needy,  for  a 


fee — and  he  knows  welfare  employees  in  the 
department's  surplus  food  division. 

He  said  he  would  buy  me  an  official  sur- 
plus food  card  from  an  Inside  connection 
who  would  put  any  name  and  address  on  the 
card    without    checking   my    eligibility. 

daily    JfZWS'    ADDRESS 

The  official  card  I  bought  bears  my  own 
name.  The  address  is  that  of  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News.  I  was  even  assigned  a 
phony  case  number. 

Here's  how  It  came  about: 

Our  swindle  was  perpetrated  on  Jan- 
uary 21. 

"Lefty,"  I.  and  another  man  were  sitting 
In  a  southeast  home  and  I  asked  "Lefty," 
"Can  anybody  get  a  surplus  food  card  by 
paying  for  It  as  you've  said  you  and  others 
have  done?"  1 

"It's  easy,"  he  said.  ' 

He  called  the  surplus  office  and  asked  for 
a  welfare  employee  whose  name  I  knew.  The 
conversation  was  guarded.  "Lefty"  asked  If 
the  man  was  free  to  talk.  The  figures  "5" 
and  "2"  were  mentioned.  "Lefty"  kept 
ass\irlng  the  person  at  the  other  end  that 
the  buy  was  for  himself. 

Then  "Lefty"  carefully  spelled  out  my 
name  and  gave  the  newspapers  address.  He 
hung  up  and  said,  "ItTl  be  ready  at  1 
o'clock."     It  was  then  a  little  after  11  a.m. 

"Lefty"  and  I  drove  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment surplus  office,  now  In  southwest  Wash- 
ington, but  then  at  469  C  Street  NW.  We 
parked  In  the  lot  next  door. 

"Lefty."  with  this  newspaper's  $6  In  his 
pocket,  entered  the  office  as  I  went  across  the 
street  to  observe.  He  came  out  after  a  mln- 
ut«  and  walked  to  the  parking  lot.  I  re- 
crossed  the  street  to  the  lot  and  stood  behind 
a  car. 

Then  "Lefty"  muttered  and  ran  toward  the 
surplus  office  entrance.  I  followed,  crossing 
the  street.  A  man  I  recognized  as  a  welfare 
surplus  employee  was  running  down  C  Street 
In  the  opposite  direction,  coat  flapping,  anx- 
iously looking  back  over  his  shoulder  every 
few  steps.  "Lefty"  didn't  catch  him  for  half 
a  block. 

As  I  followed,  they  turned  left,  cutting 
through  the  block  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  entered  a  nearby  waffle  shop,  where  they 
talked. 

I  returned  to  the  parking  lot.  got  the  car 
and  drove  around  the  block.  After  the  wel- 
fare employe  returned  to  the  office.  I  picked 
up  "Lefty"  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He 
gave  me  my  brand-new  food  card. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  paid  the  man  $6 
and  that  the  man  had  told  him  he  could 
handle  more  such  business. 

The  card  was  dated  January  21,  the  same 
day.  The  food  distribution  center  would  be 
closed  In  less  than  2  hours. 

I  took  a  cab  to  the  distribution  center  at 
357  Virginia  Avenue  SW. 

At  this  point  I  will  tell  you  how  I,  the 
swindler,  was  swindled  once,  and  almost 
twice. 

My  understanding  of  the  deal  through 
"Lefty's"  phone  negotiations  with  the  wel- 
fare employe  led  me  to  believe  that  I  would 
get  two  cans  of  peanut  butter  and  two  five- 
pound  boxes  of  high-grade  processed  cheese 
for  my  money,  along  with  the  other  goodies. 

ALLOTMENT    CUT 

But  the  card  made  up  by  the  welfare  man 
bore  only  a  "1"  In  the  peanut  butter  and 
cheese  space — meaning  a  single  order  of  each 
Item. 

I  entered  and  went  to  the  counter.  TTiere 
was  no  line  at  that  time  of  day. 

A  squat  colored  man  grabbed  my  card, 
squinted  at  me  and  asked,  "You  Sam?" 

I  said  I  was  and  he  flipped  the  card  onto 
the  counter. 

Another  man  looked  at  It  carefully,  looked 
at  me  carefully,  then  slammed  a  food  bag 


onto  the  counter.  Then  he  walked  back  an<j 
puttered  around  with  other  bags. 

"Get  you  your  lard  in  a  mlntrte,"  he  said 

He  fetched  lard  (shortening)  and  butter 
then  returned  to  the  pile  of  bags  which  iw 
poked  at  Idly.  The  other  man  was  some 
place  else  by  now. 

I  waited  for  perhaps  45  seconds  for  hUn 
to  bring  my  peanut  butter  and  cheese.  When 
It  became  clear  that  he  had  no  Intention  of 
doing  so.  I  cleared  my  throat. 

"Don't  I  get  peanut  better  and  cheese 
too?"     I  asked. 

The  man  turned,  plucked  my  card  out  of 
a  sheaf  in  his  hip  fxjcket,  studied  It,  glanced 
up,  gaging  my  knowledge  about  figures  on 
the  card. 

After  a  while,  he  sighed  like  a  man  who  has 

lost  a  dally  double  he  dldnt  expect  to  win 

anyhow,  checked   the  card   again,  muttered, 

"Oh,  yes,  so  you  do,"  and  heaved  the  missing 

Items  my  way. 

As  I  left.  I  wondered  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  the  peanut  butter  and  cheese  if  i 
had  said  nothing.  To  a  bookkeeper's  eyes, 
the  items  would  appear  to  have  been  picked 
up,  whether  they  had  or  not. 

Would  I  have  been  able  to  get  the  two 
items  at  all  If,  Instead  of  being  a  reporter,  I 
had  been  a  little  old  lady  afraid  to  talk  back 
for  fear  of  losing  her  relief  check? 

DOtJBLE  CHECK 

Back  in  the  office,  I  checked  the  supplies 
A  10-pound  bag  of  flour  had  been  broken, 
possibly  when  It  was  slammed  onto  the 
counter. 

Otherwise,  everything  was  in  good  shape: 
4'/2  pounds  of  dry  milk,  nearly  4  pounds  of 
chopped  meat  In  two  cans,  two  pounds  of 
peanut  butter.  3  pounds  of  vegetable  short- 
ening, a  pound  of  butter,  and  5  pounds  of 
cheese. 

Where  was  my  rice  and  corn  meal?  Num- 
bers below  names  of  these  Items  on  my  card 
indicated  that  I  should  have  received  them. 

(Harold  Popkin,  a  welfare  surplus  official, 
said  in  a  later  Interview  that  recipients  get 
rice  and  corn  meal  every  month.  The  full 
de  luxe  single  orders,  he  and  John  Olsavsky, 
surplus  manager,  said,  was  worth  about  $12.) 

The  Dally  News  will  return  the  food  In 
good  condition  to  District  surplus  officials 
for  use  by  the  genuine  needy. 

In  a  similar  way,  with  the  exception  that 
I  dldnt  accompany  "Lefty"  to  the  surplus 
office.  I  bought  a  food  card  for  a  lady  to 
replace  one  that  expired  about  20  days 
before. 

This  was  a  special  kind  of  welfare  rule- 
breaking.  Deadline  for  the  lady  to  pick  up 
food  was  December  28  on  the  original  card. 

After  January  1,  under  welfare  rules,  which 
seems  to  apply  to  everybody  but  the 
hustlers,  who  do  a  healthy  business  In  de- 
livering food  and  taxing  recipients  for  a 
fee,  the  card  was  dead.  No  December  food. 
Possibly  she  could  get  January's  a  little 
earlier. 

(I  know  this  Is  an  Inflexible  rule  because, 
posing  as  a  private  social  worker,  I  had  been 
In  Mr.  Olsavsky's  office  when  he  denied  5 
women — 1  a  mother  of  12  who  "had  It 
tough  over  Thanksgiving"— their  months 
food  because  their  cards  had  expired  a  few 
days  from  the  end  of  October  and  it  was 
then  November  1.) 

(Mr.  Olsavsky  said  he  couldn't  give  them 
the  food  becaue  of  regulations,  and,  at  an- 
other time,  made  this  "Agriculture  Depart- 
ment regulations."  An  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment spokesman  yesterday  said  distribution 
methods  are  largely  left  up  to  the  States 
and  that  the  Department's  main  Interest  is 
in  seeing  that  the  poor  get  needed  food.) 

"Lefty"  said  he  paid  a  welfare  employe 
$4  for  the  20-day  late  food  card. 

WE  GET   a  schedule 

He  said  he  paid  $3  for  a  mimeographed 
delivery  schedule  which  shows  day  by  day 


the  areas  of  the  city  In  which  recipients' 
surplus  cards  are  about  to  fall  due. 

As  I  looked  at  the  schedule  with  numbers 
and  dollar  algna  penciled  in  by  somebody  at 
the  top.  I  recall  a  r«cent  talk  with  surplus 
officials. 

They  seemed  puzzled  that  anyone  would 
think  there  were  schedules  around,  but  did 
say  that  nobody  In  the  office  sold  schedules 
and  that  hustlers  had  no  access  to  them. 

I  gathered  from  these  officials  that  hustlers 
each  day  just  magically  sense  the  right  area 
for  moneymaklng  from  the  needy.  Unless 
a  welfare  employee  whispers  the  secret 
aruund.     And,  of  course,   this  can't  be  so. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  238, 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
prepared  its  report  for  submission  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  the  filing  of  this  report  be 
extended  to  Friday,  February  8.  1963. 
in  order  that  we  may  receive  and  com- 
bine with  this  report  individual,  minor- 
ity, or  supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  that  request 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  has  been  held  up 
by  the  minority. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  Has  it  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No:  it  is  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  minority  that  it  is  being 
held  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  s  message  on  agriculture  is  a 
very  thought-provoking  document.  It 
covers  the  whole  of  our  agriculture  and 
rural  areas.  It  deals  specifically  with 
several  very  troublesome  problems  such 
as  dairying,  cotton,  and  feed  grains.  It 
also  points  the  way  for  an  expanded  use 
of  our  agricultural  abundance,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  addition,  it  em- 
phasizes the  favorable  effects  on  farm 
income  that  the  programs  enacted  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years  have  had.  It  points 
out  further  that  there  lias  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  Government 
stockpiles  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. For  example,  specifically,  the 
statement  indicates  that  Government 
stockpiles  of  surplus  grain  have  been 
reduced  by  929  million  bushels  from  the 
1961  peak. 

The  President  also  F>oints  out,  and 
rightly  so,  the  importance  to  farmers  of 
the  wheat  referendum  which  is  to  be  held 
this  spring.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
President  is  advocating  favorable  action 
by  wheatgrowers  in  this  referendum.  In 
my  humble  judgment  it  would  be 
calamitous  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 


Nation  if  a  negative  vote  is  cast,  because 
Congress  cannot  and  should  not  take 
action  to  further  deal  with  the  wheat 
problem  for  this  year.  Last  year  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  spent  about  7  months  trying  to 
develop  a  program  satisfactory  to  the 
wheatgrowers.  Such  a  program  was 
finally  enacted  into  law  on  September 
27,  1962.  The  wheat  certificate  program 
is  fair  and  realistic  to  all  concerned.  It 
will  improve  farm  income  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  it  will  reduce 
Government  stocks. 

The  President  advocates  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  so-called  emergency  feed 
{^rain  program  with  some  changes.  In 
my  opinion  a  voluntary  program  affect- 
ing the  production  of  com  and  other 
feed  grains  may  well  be  advisable  for 
another  year.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
rate  of  payment  made  to  farmers  for 
taking  land  out  of  production  should  be 
much  reduced.  A  well  conceived  pro- 
gram could  provide  for  a  reduced  pay- 
ment and  lower  price  supports,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  income  of 
feed  grain  producers. 

Cotton  presents  a  problem  that  may 
be  costly  and  difficult  of  solution.  Stocks 
have  been  increasing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  late.st  report  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicates  that  the  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  this  marketing  year 
will  be  10  million  bales,  the  largest  since 
1957.  Something  must  be  done.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  direct 
payments.  A  program  which  subsidizes 
both  domestic  and  foreign  consumption 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  more  costly. 
I  would  hope  that  a  more  reasonable  and 
realistic  approach  could  be  found  which 
would  achieve  the  aims  of  the  President. 

Dairying  presents  the  most  vexing 
problem.  I  have  advocated  that  the  pro- 
ducers and  their  representatives,  as  well 
as  the  handlers  and  others  interested  in 
the  dairy  industry,  get  together  in  an 
attempt  to  devise  a  program  which  would 
be  less  costly  to  the  Government  and 
still  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  producers. 
I  still  hope  that  this  can  happen,  for 
unless  a  positive  approach  is  made.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  devise  a  program  on 
its  own.  It  is  my  intention  to  hold 
hearings  on  dairy  legislation  at  an  early 
date.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  successful 
in  the  development  of  a  realistic  pro- 
gram. While  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendation of  a  voluntary  program  ap- 
pears reasonable,  it  does  not  assure  that 
there  will  be  a  downward  adjustment  in 
the  production  of  milk.  If  safeguards 
can  be  developed  which  will  assure  a  de- 
crease in  production  and  a  savings  to  the 
Government  it  might  well  be  that  Con- 
gress would  act  affirmatively. 

Other  parts  of  the  Presidents  message 
deal  with  domestic  and  foreign  food  dis- 
tribution, rural  area  development  and 
rural  electrification,  water,  land  use  ad- 
justment, and  electricity.  These  recom- 
mendations should  be  given  careful 
thought  and  consideration. 

All  in  all,  I  think  that  the  President 
has  submitted  a  very  fine  message  to  the 
Congress,  one  that  could  well  lead  to 
further  Government  savings  and  in- 
creased farm  income. 


RECESS    TO    MONDAY    NEXT    AT    10 
A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  now  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) .  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  until  Monday,  February  4,  1963, 
at  !0  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  31  (legislative  day  of 
Januarj'  15),  1963: 

Commodity  Credit  Cobpoeation 
Roland    R     Renne,    of    Montana,    to   be    a 
member   of   the   Board  of   Directors  of   th« 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vto«  Prank. 

J.  Welch,  resigned. 

Subversive  Activities  Conteol  BoaU) 
Flunk    Kowalski.    of    Connecticut,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  August  9,  1966. 
Federal  Comml'nications  Commission 
Kenneth   A     Cox.   of   Washington,   to   be   a 
member    of     the    Federal     Communications 
Commission    for    the    unexpired    term    of    7 
years  from  July  1.  1956,  vice  T.  A.  M.  Craven, 
retiring. 

Kenneth  A  Cox.  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July 
1.  1963. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Richard    H.    Holton,   of    California,    to   be 
an    Assistant    Secretary    of    Commerce,    vice 
Hickman   Price,   Jr  .  resigned  effective  Jan- 
uary 31,  1963. 

U.S  Advisory  Commission  on  Infoemation 
Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information  for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring 
January  27.  1966.  and  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified. 

In  the  Naval  Reserve 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve    for    temporary    promotion    to    the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

IJNE 
Richard  D.  Adams 

crvn.  engineer  corps 
Edward  H.  Gessner 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  erf  chapter 
35  and  section  8373,  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To   he  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Donald  J.  Campbell.  A0726745,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joseph  J.  Lingle,  A0395663,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  James  H.  McPartUn.  AO438109,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Roger  W.  Smith,  A0291671,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  John  A.  Lang,  Jr.,  AO&69020,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  K.  Heldlngsfelder,  Jr, 
AO50007a.  Air  Force  Reserve. 
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WITHDRAWALS 


Executive  nominations  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  January  31  (legislative  day 
of  January  15),  1963: 

SxTBvxBSivK  Activities  Contbol  Boako 

Prank  Kowalakl,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  April  9,  1967, 
whicli  vas  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January 
17.  1963. 

FEDESAL    COlCMTTinCATIONS    COMMISSION 

Kenneth  A.  Coz,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years 
from  July  1,  1956,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  15,  1963. 

Kenneth  A.  Coz,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July 
I,  1963,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  15,  1963. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jantary  31,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  K  D.  Johnson,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Greenville,  S.C.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Jeremiah  9:  23-24 — revised  standard 
version : 

Thxis  says  the  Lord:  "Let  not  the  wise 
man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  let  not  the 
mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not 
the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches;  but  let 
him  who  glories  glory  in  this,  that  he 
understands  and  knows  me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord  who  practice  kindness,  justice, 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth;  for  in 
these  things  I  delight,"  says  the  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  bow  before  Thee  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment that  Thou  art  the  Author  and 
Sustainer  of  all  our  life.  We  thank  Thee 
for  Tliy  gracious  providence  and  pray 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  Thy  continued 
favor.  We  pray  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  now  in  session,  and 
for  all  men  and  women  in  places  of  high 
trust. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  all  wis- 
dom, grant  us  wisdom  for  the  problems 
which  perplex  us.  Grant  us  understand- 
ing to  perceive  the  truth,  and  minds 
that  discern  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  nobility  and  shabbiness,  the 
permanent  and  the  passing. 

O  Thou  who  axt  the  source  of  all 
might,  before  whom  the  pride  of  empires 
falls,  grant  us  strength  for  the  struggle 
of  our  time,  and  courage  to  live  and  die 
as  freemen. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  grant  lis  to  know  wherein  true 
wealth  lies:  in  integrity,  humility, 
charity. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Air>en. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  January  28,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ELECTTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CX)MMITTEES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  215 »,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  foUo'wlng-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the   House  of   Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FRANKLIN    DELANO    ROOSEVELT 
BIRTHDAY    ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana     [Mr. 

BOGGS]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KiRWAN]  for  the  beautiful  white  carna- 
tions symbolic  of  this  day.  I  take  this 
time  to  salute  the  spirit  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  great  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
were  still  alive  he  would  have  celebrated 
his  81st  birthday  on  yesterday.  Though 
he  is  not  alive  I  am  sure  that  his  spirit 
lives  and  is  ageless.  That  spirit  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world ; 
those  who  knew  him  personally  as  a 
friend  and  millions  upon  millions  who 
knew  him  as  a  symbol  of  freedom. 

That  spirit  dwells  with  all  sorts  of 
Americans;  with  loggers  and  lawyers, 
with  sodbusters  and  surgeons,  with  mill- 
hands  and  with  millionaires. 

What  is  that  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker?  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  spiiit  of  a  man  who 
gave  America  courage  when  we  needed 
courage,  hope  when  we  needed  hope; 
who  gave  us  confidence  when  we  were 
confronted  with  fear,  who  gave  us  vision 
when  we  needed  vision,  who  was  able  to 
weld  together  the  freedom-loving  people 
all  over  this  earth  of  ours. 

It  was  just  30  years  ago  that  President 
Roosevelt  took  office  as  our  Nation's  32d 
President.  He  came  to  this  Capitol  on  a 
cold  and  cloudy  Saturday,  a  day  that 
seemed  to  reflect  the  state  of  the  Nation, 
and  he  launched  on  that  occasion  a 
movement  that  brought  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  their  feet  and  served  notice 
to  the  world  that  America  was  on  the 
move  again.  He  led  us  literally  from 
the  depth  of  domestic  despair  to  high 
plateaus  of  national  achievement,  and 
then  he  led  us  through  the  grim  days  of 
World  War  n,  until  one  of  the  grimmest 
days  of  all.  April  12,  1945,  when  unex- 
pectedly he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
also  be  most  appropriate  for  me  to  say 
that  there  was  a  woman  in  his  life,  a 
beloved   woman,   a   woman   of   singular 


dedication  to  her  country  and  to  human- 
ity throughout  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt  his  wife, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  carried  on  her  hu- 
manitarian efforts  without  stint  for 
many  years,  until  her  own  death  last  fall. 
So  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
President  Roosevelt  this  week.  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  double  tribute  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  beloved  wife,  the  two 
Americans  who  inspired  and  led  our 
Nation  at  a  time  when  it  desperately 
needed  inspiration  and  leadership. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Rains]. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  our  friends  in  the  minority  paid 
tribute  to  a  great  American.  President 
McKinley.  I  think  it  altogether  fitting 
and  proper.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  pause 
often  to  pay  tribute  to  those  men  who 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
building  of  this  Nation.  In  fact,  it  seems 
it  would  help  us  as  Representatives  of 
the  American  people  to  talk  about  our 
heroes  and  our  statesmen  more  often. 
So  I  am  pleased.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana,  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  of  all  time.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

When  Roosevelt  assumed  the  office  of 
President,  our  Nation  was  suffering  from 
the  greatest  economic  catastrophe  in  our 
history.  Millions  of  American  men  and 
women  were  walking  the  streets  looking 
for  jobs,  but  there  were  none  to  be  had. 
Here  in  the  greatest  Nation  the  world 
has  ever  known,  millions  went  hungry 
and  homeless.  It  was  a  time  when  many 
would  have  refused  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Presidency,  but  we 
can  all  be  truly  grateful  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  time  of  trouble  elected 
a  man  who  was  equal  to  the  task.  The 
tragic  circumstances  of  the  great  depres- 
sion, and  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  altered  the  course  of  American 
history.  Unquestionably  future  his- 
torians will  divide  America's  develop- 
ment into  pre-Roosevelt  and  post- 
Roosevelt  periods.  Under  him  our 
Government  faced  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ities for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  I 
would  not  say  that  it  assumed  new  re- 
sponsibilities, but  rather  It  accepted  the 
duties  which  were  inherent  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

A  generation  is  growing  up  now  which 
never  knew  the  suffering  and  privations 
of  the  economic  collapse  after  the  great 
crash  of  1929.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
those  dark  days  at  first  hand  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  guided  our 
Nation  through  these  troubled  times. 
They  were  times  not  only  of  deep  suffer- 
ing but  also  of  great  danger  to  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Many  people  in  their 
desperation  were  prepared  to  abandon 
their  freedoms  in  their  search  for  a  solu- 
tion to  their  economic  problems.  Had  a 
lesser  man  than  Franklin  Roosevelt 
assumed  national  leadership  at  that 
time.  America  might  be  a  different  coun- 
try than  it  is  today.  Just  as  England 
had  Winston  Churchill,  our  Nation  was 
bles.sed  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  our 
hour  of  crisis. 
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President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  haa 
left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the  Nation 
through  the  legislation  passed  in  the 
1930's.  Social  security,  un^nployment 
compensation,  minimum  wage,  farm 
price  supports,  bank  deposit  insurance, 
regulation  of  the  security  exchanges, 
home  mortgage  insurance  and  low-rent 
housing  are  only  a  few  of  the  advances 
we  made  under  his  leadership.  Re- 
garded as  revolutionary  at  the  time,  the 
benefits  of  this  legislation  are  now  part 
of  the  fabric  of  our  way  of  life.  Today 
these  laws  are  taken  for  granted  but  it 
required  bold  imagination,  tremendous 
courage,  and  keen  political  skill  to  bring 
them  into  being. 

Our  Nation  was  yet  to  face  another 
stem  test  in  the  1940's.  The  powerful 
forces  of  fascism  made  a  dangerous  bid 
for  world  supremacy.  The  American 
people  in  their  ardent  desire  for  i>eace 
were  slow  to  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
this  threat  but  again,  under  Roosevelt's 
dynamic  leadership,  we  began  to  prepare. 
When  America  was  attacked,  our  Nation 
responded  with  a  mighty  effort  and 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  role  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  soon  led  the  greatest 
armed  force  in  the  histor>-  of  the  world. 
Tragically.  President  Roosevelt  died  just 
a  matter  of  months  before  our  final  vic- 
tory to  which  he  contributed  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
truly  a  great  man,  a  great  statesman,  a 
great  President,  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
immortalized  as  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  world  history. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota TMr.  BlatnikI. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recall- 
ing the  very  severe  and  distressful  eco- 
nomic situation  in  that  great  iron  ore 
mining  area  of  northeastern  Minnesota 
where  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
in  some  communities,  such  as.  for  ex- 
ample, my  own  hometown,  which  im- 
fortunately  runs  as  high  as  26  percent 
today;  where  the  temperatures  are  at 
an  alltime  low  for  the  past  one-third  of 
the  century,  three  times  having  gone 
down  as  far  as  40*  below  zero,  as  I  say. 
in  this  acute  and  distressful  economic 
situation,  in  this  atmosphere  of  bleak- 
ness, frustration,  fear,  and  uncertainty, 
in  this  subarctic  and  subzero  winter  cli- 
mate, I  am  vividly  reminded  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  despair  that 
covered  the  entire  country  back  in  the 
early  1930's.  The  country  saw  not  only 
the  inspiration,  courage,  and  vision  but 
the  warmth  of  the  human  heart  of  this 
great  man,  this  great  humanitarian,  the 
late,  beloved  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Today  we  find  our  people  yearning  for 
the  same  type  of  leadership,  and  know- 
ing that  they  are  going  to  get  that  kind 
of  leadership  both  in  this  Congress  and 
in  this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  and  truly 
honored  to  participate  in  this  touching 
memorial  observance. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose those  things  that  happen  to  us  in 
our  youth  are  among  the  most  memo- 
rable of  all  in  our  experience.   Like  most 


people  of  my  generation,  I  think  of  the 
name  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as 
a  magic  name. 

Very  vividly  do  I  recall,  because  I  wa« 
of  an  impressionable  age  at  the  time, 
how  stirring  was  the  coming  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  of 
this  country.  I  remember  a  cold  and 
windy  March  day  in  1933  when  a  man 
rose  from  a  wheelchair  and  stood  with 
the  aid  of  a  cane,  and  looked  into  the 
heart  of  a  Nation.  What  he  saw  was  a 
picture  of  stagnation  and  fear.  One- 
third  of  the  Nation  he  saw  ill  clothed,  ill 
fed.  and  ill  housed.  Twelve  milhon  men 
were  out  of  work.  They  walked  the  city 
streets  and  the  country  byways,  they 
crossed  the  Nation  as  best  they  could  in 
search  of  employment.  Farms  were 
being  foreclosed  and  each  time  a  farm 
gate  swung  shut  on  rusty  hinges,  yet 
more  Americans  joined  this  army  of 
unemployed. 

Home  mortages  were  being  called; 
savings  of  a  lifetime  were  being  lost;  and 
families  dispossessed.  This  was  the  pic- 
ture that  he  saw;  this  was  the  picture 
which  was  so  vivid  to  me  in  that  year 
1933. 

Then  he  spoke.  I  remember  wherever 
men  and  women  had  gathered  to  sit  be- 
side a  radio  there  came  his  clear,  reso- 
nant voice,  bespeaking  confidence.  The 
Nation  regained  its  f>oise,  recaptured  its 
balance  as  it  tottered  there  on  the  brink 
of  the  abyss  of  despair.  He  told  us  that 
the  only  thing  to  fear  was  fear  itself, 
and  we  overcame  our  fears. 

Confidence  begot  confidence.  The 
wheels  of  industry  slipped  into  a  higher 
gear.  Men  who  stood  in  the  pay  line 
again  received  a  good  wage  and  had  a 
full  dinner  pail,  and  they  bought  the 
things  industry  turned  out.  So  too  did 
the  farmer  who  began  to  find  again  a 
decent  price  for  the  products  of  his  soil 
and  of  his  toil.  It  was  not  long  until 
the  wheels  of  industry  slipped  into  a 
still  higher  gear.  Confidence  was  astir. 
Our  Nation  was  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
And  in  the  White  House  was  a  man  with 
a  great  and  compassionate  heart  who 
seemed  mindful  of  us  and  of  all  the  plain 
and  nameless  people  like  us.  I  remem- 
ber we  sang  a  song  called  "Happy  Days 
are  Here  Again." 

Then  as  the  Nation  w£is  recovering.  I, 
like  most  of  my  contemporaries,  saw  the 
storm  clouds  as  they  crossed  the  horizon. 
War  was  in  the  air.  Europe  was  in 
flames.  Japan  was  on  the  march.  We 
tried  to  stay  out.  We  tried  to  be  neutral 
without  giving  the  world  over  to  the  law- 
less expansion  of  a  band  of  marauding 
aggressors.  But  we  could  not.  Then 
suddenly  we  were  attacked.  I  remember 
as  though  It  were  yesterday  the  sound  of 
his  words  as  he  spoke  of  December  7. 
1941,  "a  day  that  will  live  in  infamy," 
and  the  strength  of  his  vow  to  win 
through  to  the  ultimate  triumph — so 
help  us  God. 

I  remember  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a 
gallant  wartime  leader  whose  inspiration 
helped  us  to  marshal  the  forces  that  a 
free  nation  alone  can  marshal.  Amer- 
icans of  my  generation  were  sent  to  the 
far  comers  of  the  earth.  Gradually  the 
tide  of  battle  turned.  Victory  seemed 
assui-ed.  And  then  almost  suddenly,  it 
seemed,  the  President  was  no  longer 


young,  but  very  old.  For  each  time  a 
young  American  fell  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth  before  the  grim  frenzy  of  war  and 
new  white  crosses  appeared  on  foreign 
hillsides  frcon  Saipan  to  Salerno,  some- 
thing within  the  President  died  also. 

I  remember  as  do  all  of  us  that  dismal 
day  in  April  1945.  when  from  his  shoul- 
ders the  impediments  of  the  Presidency 
and  the  burdens  of  free  men  everywhere 
were  shaken  off  and  he.  like  all  mortal 
flesh,  had  gone  to  his  reward.  Seldom 
has  an  entire  nation  been  so  smitten  by 
an  event  as  we  were  by  his  death.  It 
was  almost  as  though  everyone  of  us  had 
lost  a  close  relative  and  an  intimate 
friend.  So  great  was  his  attachment  for 
us.  and  ours  for  him. 

Even  today  as  we  look  back  I  know 
that  those  of  my  generation  when  we 
think  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  do  now  and  will  forever  think  it 
reached  its  apex  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Still  his  name  symbolizes  for 
us,  as  he  then  embodied  for  us,  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  to  us  a  great  leader,  un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icans who  ever  lived,  surely  the  towering 
figure  of  his  time — and  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents, 
if  not  the  greatest  President  of  all  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  today  to  utter  my  first  expression 
of  sentiment  in  this  House  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  distinguished  son  in  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  not  only  a  beloved 
friend,  but  of  a  man  whose  life  and  work 
\^'ill  stand  out  like  a  mighty  mountain  in 
the  landscape  of  history — Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt. 

He  came  to  the  Presidency  to  find  a 
nation  ill  fitted  in  spirit  and  in  structure 
to  meet  the  challenging  needs  of  the 
people  of  that  time.  He  left  a  Govern- 
ment with  a  true  compassion  for  all 
the  people  and  an  organization  rede- 
signed by  his  own  genius,  which  could 
and  would  help  every  American  man. 
woman,  and  child  to  walk  on  higher 
ground. 

He  led  to  a  great  triumph  the  forces  of 
freedom  against  the  bastions  of  tyrants 
who  in  their  infamy  dared  to  make  war 
upon  our  blessed  land. 

He  left  a  World  Court  and  a  United 
Nations  which  in  God's  own  good  time 
will  help  to  convert  a  lawless  world  into 
a  law-abiding  community. 

Like  many  of  you,  I,  as  a  member  of 
a  committee  from  the  other  body  had  the 
privilege  that  sad  day  in  April  1945  to 
stand  beside  his  bier  in  the  beautiful 
rose  garden  at  Hyde  Park  when  he  was 
lowered  into  his  final  resting  place.  I 
can  hear  now  the  refrain  of  the  old  hymn 
quoted  on  that  day : 

Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping. 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping. 

So.  do  we  today. 

I  know  of  no  tribute  more  fitting  to 
this  great  spirit,  this  noble  man,  than 
those  words  delivered  by  Anthony  over 
the  body  of  Brutus  upon  the  field  of  Phi- 
lippi  when  he  said: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 
mlx'd  in  him  that  natxire  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  wcs-ld,  "This  was  a  man." 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Gnx]. 

Mr.  GUjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us 
have  been  invited  today  to  add  a  few 
score  words  to  the  sea  that  have  been 
written  and  spoken  about  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

The  younger  Members  of  this  House 
have  never,  since  the  age  of  sensibility, 
known  a  time  that  was  not  fraught  with 
crises,  disaster,  or  incipient  terror.  We 
can  remember  too  well  the  economic 
horrors  of  the  thirties,  the  wars  of  the 
forties,  or  the  uncertain  anxieties  of  the 
fifties. 

To  us  then,  and  to  many  others  of  our 
generation,  the  tall  presence  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  has  laid  its  mark  across  our 
personal  and  political  lives.  The  warm 
voice  from  our  first  radio  set — the  jaunty 
smile  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  de- 
pression— the  confident  quip  when  the 
clouds  of  war  covered  our  young  lives 
and  hopes — these  are  the  legacies  of  the 
man. 

Surely  our  lesson  Is  learned:  There 
are  few  problems  we  cannot  solve  with 
firmness  of  mind;  there  are  few  crises 
we  cannot  weather  with  a  confident 
heart. 

On  a  cold  and  blustery  depression  day 
in  1933,  a  few  feet  from  this  Hall,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  gave  us  our  text  for  this 
century : 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
Deerlin]  . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  think  of  nothing  I  would  more 
proudly  make  the  subject  of  my  first  re- 
marks from  the  floor  of  this  House. 
More  than  any  other,  it  was  the  influence 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  deter- 
mined I  should  become  a  Democrat. 

The  legacy  this  great  man  leaves 
Americans,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  twofold: 
First,  our  conviction  that  economic  fac- 
tors are  not  beyond  the  scope  of  a  free 
people  to  deal  with,  through  the  powers 
of  government;  and  second,  the  confi- 
dence we  share  that  a  free  people,  with- 
out sacrificing  their  freedoms,  can  beat 
down  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

As  clearly  as  it  sounded  on  the  day  it 
wsis  heard  by  miUions  of  Americans  in 
March  of  1933,  the  voice  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  is  still  heard  in  the  land  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Callfornlans  who  are  so 
deeply  indebted  to  this  man's  works,  hap- 
pily join  tn  these  words  of  praise  for  him 
today. 

Mr.  BOaOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sneld  to 
the     gentleman    from    Arizona     [Mr. 

SE^'fNBRl. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  honor  a  man  whose  courage 
and  vision  has  left  its  mark  on  our  his- 
tory— so  that  all  men  following  hereafter 
might  profit  from  that  leadership. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  great  de- 
votion to  his  fellow  man  made  democ- 
racy a  dynamic,  living  force  in  the  world 
today,  because  he  did  more  than  voice 
it;  he  set  it  in  action,  and  freed  it  to  do 
its  marvelous  work. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  more  than  a  great 
President,  and  a  world  leader — he  was, 
above  all.  a  great  humanitarian  with 


boundless  compassion  for  his  fellow  man. 
He  saw  with  perfect  clarity  the  dignity 
of  man  and  fought  with  all  his  energies 
to  preserve  it. 

Little  more  can  be  said  of  a  man  than 
that  he  made  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  my  col- 
leagues, was  such  a  man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dun- 
can]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  this  Nation  that 
has  enabled  it  to  survive  and  prosper 
through  the  years  has  been  its  genetic 
capacity  to  spawn  great  men  to  lead  us 
in  times  of  great  crisis.  Eighty-one 
years  ago  yesterday  one  of  the  greatest 
of  these  was  bom,  destined  to  lead  us 
through  a  terribly  crippling  domestic 
crisis  and  almost  through  the  most  dev- 
astating war  of  history.  All  of  us  re- 
member the  terrible  loss  we  all  felt  as 
he  was  taken  from  us  when  victory  was 
in  sight.  Today — as  the  controversies 
of  those  days  fade  into  history — mem- 
bers of  both  parties  can  join  in  doing 
honor  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  who 
added  so  much  honor  to  the  shield  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  Jackson 
County  Democrats  led  the  Nation  in 
establishing  an  annual  event  to  honor 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  that  over 
the  years  many  prominent  Americans 
have  paid  tribute  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  in  Medford,  including  his  il- 
lustrious son — who  at  this  moment  oc- 
cupies the  chair  of  this  House — and  the 
then  Senator,  now  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  I  am  proud  that  Lane  Coun- 
ty has  followed  suit. 

It  is  my  great  privilege,  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber, to  participate  in  this  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  I  first  address  the 
House. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
FraserI. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  years 
ago  a  chapter  in  our  Nation's  history 
ended  with  the  passing  of  a  great  Presi- 
dent. Our  Nation,  grieving,  rededicated 
itself  to  the  goals  toward  which  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  had  measurably  moved 
mankind. 

In  1945,  in  a  memorial  address  at  our 
great  university  in  my  State  we  find 
embodied  the  resolutions  of  a  sorrowing 
people :  J 

We  will  win  this  war.  ' 

We  will  build  the  structure,  which  you 
planned,  where  peace  may  abide. 

We  will  esteem  men  for  their  Intrinsic 
worth,  without  prejudice  of  race,  or  color, 
or  creed. 

We  will  try  to  understand  the  problems 
of  other  men  and  other  nations  and  to  be 
considerate  toward  them. 

We  will  strive  to  make  the  fo\ir  freedoms 
realities  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  not  failed  him,  for  we  are 
keeping  these  pledges.  Each  act  toward 
fulfillment  is  the  highest  tribute  we  can 
pay  to  his  memory. 

So,  today,  let  us  simply  express  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation  for  the  lives  of  this 
man,  and  his  beloved  wife,  whose  com- 
passion, vision,  and  determination,  both 


in  war  and  peace,  brought  new  hope, 
and  strength,  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  commemorated  the  birthday  of 
one  of  those  rare  Americans  who  bear 
the  title  "great" — Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

President  Roosevelt  was  a  champion  of 
the  poor  and  the  handicapped — the 
forgotten  men  he  called  them.  He  was 
an  activist  who  breathed  new  life  into 
his  country  and  party  and  indeed  re- 
molded the  image  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency. He  was  a  voice  of  hope  in  a 
Nation  woefully  mired  in  despair. 

Roosevelt  wore  several  mantles  dur- 
ing his  long  and  distinguished  public 
career,  but  at  this  juncture  in  history  he 
is  best  remembered  as  a  great  leader  and 
humanitarian.  It  was  he  who  planned 
and  directed  the  assault  on  the  ugliest 
depression  in  our  country's  history  and 
he  did  so  with  a  dedication  peculiar  to 
men  of  greatness. 

One  need  not  look  far  to  find  the  lega- 
cies of  that  dedication:  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  which  did  more  than  any 
other  act  to  bring  a  better  and  more 
bountiful  life  to  our  rural  society;  the 
good  neighbor  policy  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
a  generation  later;  the  social  security 
program  which  has  helped  remove  the 
ugly  spectre  of  poverty  from  the  lives  of 
our  older  citizens;  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  which  has  brought  untold  ben- 
efits to  imtold  millions  of  Americans; 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  and 
the  FDIC  which  today  protect  count- 
less scores  of  Americans  against  the  loss 
of  their  life's  savings;  the  abolition  of 
child  labor  which  removed  from  the 
American  scene  one  of  the  last  hold- 
overs of  economic  feudalism;  and  the 
United  Nations  which  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom  and  justice  in  a  world  fraught 
with  systems  which  would  destroy  both. 

This  list  of  achievements  and  me- 
morials could  be  continued  indefinitely 
for  the  interests  and  the  compassion  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  no  limits — no 
group,  no  section  of  the  country,  no 
economic  class  has  failed  to  benefit  from 
his  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  served  in  this  great  body  durmg  the 
last  8  years  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  life 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
his  program.  His  administration  can 
best  be  described  as  a  social  revolution 
created  in  the  image  of  its  designer — 
based  on  humanitarian  values  and  rooted 
in  an  unflinching  faith  in  the  people. 

Franklm  Roosevelt  was  many  things  to 
many  people,  but  to  all  he  was  a  great 
humanitarian — dedicated  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow  man.  His  philosophy  can 
best  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words 
spoken  on  the  occasion  of  his  renoml- 
natlon  in  1936: 

Better  the  occasional  faults  of  a  govern- 
ment living  in  the  spirit  of  charity  than  the 
consistent  omissions  of  a  government  frozen 
in  the  lee  of  its  own  Indifference. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  determined  man.  a 
distinguished  leader  and  a  dedicated 
American,  the  late  great  President  of  the 
United  States  whose  birthday  we  are 
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commemorating  today,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Here  was  a  man  who  overcame  his  own 
considerable  physical  handicap  to  under- 
stand and  deal  with  the  momentous 
problems  of  his  day.  Here  was  a  leader 
who  plotted  a  f  arsighted  course  of  action 
and  whose  landmark  accomplishments 
influenced  every  segment  of  our  society. 
Here  was  an  American  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  that  in  which  he  believed  and  who 
indeed  must  be  considered  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary men  and  statesmen  of  the 
modern  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memory  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  serves  as  a  source  of 
strength  in  this  very  difficult  period  of 
current  world  history. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  to  the  next  speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life  and  character 
of  the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  look  back  and  study  history,  we  find 
m  the  known  history  of  man  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  men  who  are  prominent 
m  history,  one  on  the  constructive  side 
of  Ufe  and  interested  in  the  progress  of 
mankind,  and  others  who  occupy  prom- 
inent pages  in  history  who  might  prop- 
erly be  termed  to  have  been  on  the 
destructive  side  of  life,  as  opposed  to 
those  who  are  builders,  those  who  look 
to  the  future,  those  who  gave  the  lead- 
ership of  hope  to  a  people  and  on  occa- 
sions to  the  world.  On  the  other  side 
there  are  the  vicious,  evil  minds  who  try 
to  obtain  unholy  objectives  through  vi- 
ciousness,  persecution,  imprisonment, 
and  even  death  itself. 

When  we  look  back  through  history 
as  we  are  doing  here  today,  on  the  con- 
structive side  of  Ufe  in  the  journey  of 
man  onward  and  forward,  we  find  great 
leaders  of  yesterday  and  one  of  the  great 
constructive  leaders  of  all  time  not  only 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  world  history, 
such  as  that  distinguished  man  whose 
memory  we  are  properly  eulogizing 
today. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  came 
across  the  pages  of  the  history  of  our 
country  and  the  history  of  mankind  at 
a  very  trying  period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. He  rendered  his  services  in  a 
superb,  outstanding  and  courageous 
manner.  He  was  not  only  the  leader  in 
time  of  war,  victory,  the  man  who  in- 
spired America  and  the  world  to  resist 
the  vicious  forces  of  destruction  only  a 
little  over  20  years  ago.  but  more  so  he 
was  a  great  humanitarian. 

He  was  a  man  of  vision  and  a  man  of 
spirit  and  a  man  who  gave  hope  to  the 
sick,  the  afflicted,  the  underprivileged, 
not  only  of  our  country  but  throughout 
the  world. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  leader  in 
time  of  war  will  occupy  most  prominent 


pages  in  history,  and  Franklm  D.  Roose- 
velt as  a  great  hmnanitarian  will  live 
forever  in  the  mmds  and  hearts  of  lit- 
tle people  throughout  the  entire  world. 

As  he  was  an  inspiration  and  a  symbol 
during  his  lifetime,  so  will  the  spirit  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  always  be  a  sym- 
bol for  the  countless  generations  to  come, 
lifting  up  the  hopes  of  people,  inspirmg 
them  and  keeping  alive  particularly  the 
desire  of  men  and  women  to  be  free  un- 
der their  own  law  and  the  desire  of  men 
and  women  to  receive  economic  rebef 
from  severe  economic  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  that  we  pause 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  leader. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  not  only  the  lead- 
er in  public  life,  but  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, the  man,  for  he  will  go  down  in 
history  as  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
men  on  the  constructive  side  of  history, 
but  a  man  who  was  also  a  good  man  and 
a  good  leader. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  inaugursd  of  that 
distinguished  and  beloved  President  of 
the  United  States.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  his  inaugural  remarks  oc- 
currred  at  the  White  House.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  tind  those  privi- 
leged to  attend  stood  on  spread  canvas 
outside  in  the  rose  garden.  Mrs.  Doyle 
and  I.  both  then  and  many  times  since, 
have  recognized  it  was  a  high  privilege 
for  us  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 

To  enter  the  White  House  after  the 
outdoor  ceremony  was  completed  we 
were  favored  by  being  asked  to  accom- 
pany Hon.  Carlos  Romulo.  Ambassador 
from  the  Philippines,  and  his  lovely  wife. 
This  we  did. 

The  President  spoke  from  the  portico 
facing  the  Jefferson  Memorial  to  which 
memorial  across  the  Potomac  Basin  from 
the  White  House  Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  walked 
through  the  snow  upon  the  conclusion  of 
our  brief  visit  inside  the  White  House. 
The  reason  we  did  so  was  chiefiy  because 
of  the  following  circumstances  which 
occurred  during  the  President's  inspiring 
remarks  about  an  hour  before. 

We  shall  never  forget  that  occurrence, 
for  at  a  high  point  in  his  inspiring  words 
he  suddenly  stopped  markedly  short  for 
several  seconds  and  looked  steadfastly 
over  the  heads  of  his  listeners  who  were 
standmg  on  the  canvas  spread  below  the 
portico  from  which  he  spoke.  His  pause 
in  his  speech  and  his  steady  gaze  in  the 
direction  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
caused  Mrs.  Doyle  to  remark  to  me  that 
she  wondered  why  he  had  stopped  in  his 
speech  and  why  he  deUberately  looked 
over  the  heads  of  his  audience  as  though 
they  were  not  present  as  his  listeners. 

Upon  entermg  the  White  House  for 
tea,  we  learned  that  he  was  looking  at 
the  recently  completed  Jefferson  Me- 
morial, and  situated  therein  the  mag- 
nificent very  large  bronze  statue  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  standing  erect  and 
looking  directly  at  the  White  House.  We 
concluded  that  President  Roosevelt  con- 
sciously was  thinking  of  the  great  life 
and  sacrifices  and  contribution  of  his 
great  predecessor  in  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  company  with  this  experience,  which 
we  shall  never  forget,  we  learned  there 
previously  had  been  one  very  large  tree 
in   the   direct   line  of  vision   and   view 


between  the  portico  from  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  spoke  and  the  statue  of 
"Thomas  Jefferson,  but  that  in  the  winter 
time  when  the  tree  was  utterly  barren 
of  leaves  it  had  been  removed  by  request 
of  the  President  so  that  he  could  have 
a  clear,  unobstructed  view  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  whose  msigniflcent  statue 
and  memorial  his  gsize  was  fixed  so 
steadily  and  assuredly  when  he  stopped 
in  his  inaugural  speech  on  that  occasion. 

in  this,  my  17th  year  of  membership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
increasingly  been  thankful  that  I  had 
the  great  opportunity  and  Inspiration  of 
personally  meeting  and  knowing — even 
though  very  slightly — Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  for  it  was  during  his  last  ad- 
ministration as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  I  was  first  elected 
to  membership  in  the  House.  His  dedi- 
cation to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
humankind,  including  the  poor  and  the 
handicapped,  and  his  magnificent  voice 
of  hope  and  faith  that  great  himianitar- 
ian  good  and  blessings  would  come  to 
all  peoples  have  always  been  a  great  in- 
spiration to  me.  Not  only  have  the 
pages  of  history  of  our  own  beloved  Na- 
tion written  a  page  of  everlasting  grati- 
tude to  him.  but  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  all  mankind  have  done  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 30  is  not  only  the  81st  birthday 
anniversary  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, but  also  marks  the  moment  when 
we  can  look  back  30  years  to  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era  of  accomplishment — xm- 
paralleled  in  history — which  he  set  in 
motion. 

He  called  it  with  the  characteristic 
shorthand  of  politics — the  New  Deal.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  of  de- 
velopment for  oiu-  Nation  and  for  every 
individual  in  it. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  30-year  period 
have  so  many  momentous  changes  taken 
place  in  the  life  of  a  country  and  of  the 
world.  Most  dramatic  of  all  was  the 
change  m  ovu-  material  circvunstances. 
We  had  reached  the  point  where  our 
productive  system  could  eliminate  pov- 
erty, but  instead  was  producing  it. 
PJDJR.  turned  it  aroimd,  enlisted  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  in  a  purposeful 
utilization  of  the  system,  and  opened 
up  the  most  productive  and  creative 
period,  in  a  physical  sense,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

But  great  as  was  his  accomplishment 
in  the  field  of  unlocking  American  ca- 
pacities for  industrial  and  agricultural 
production,  he  accomplished  much  more. 
He  pioneered  in  the  development  of  a 
new  sense  of  responsibility  for  Ameri- 
cans, a  realization  that  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  csin  be  made  a 
living  reality  in  government  and  Ameri- 
can Ufe. 

In  the  long  perspective  of  history.  It 
is  still  too  early  to  draw  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  F.D.R.'s  significance  to  America 
and  the  world.  We  can  be  sure  It  will 
be  a  role  of  prime  importance.  But  It 
is  not  too  early  to  record  the  feelings  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen. There  were  those  of  us  who 
saw  the  New  Deal  unroll,  one  bold,  imag- 
inative step  after  another  and  who  saw 
the  old  sores  of  economic  and  social  Ufe 
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being  healed.  Our  belief  in  the  integrity 
at  American  life  and  faith  in  human  na- 
ture and  civilized  living  was  strength- 
ened and  deepened  by  what  he  did.  For 
those  of  us.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
joined  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln as  one  of  the  ever-living  forces 
which  shape  our  lives  and  our  country. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
will  record  that  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, whose  birthday  anniversary  we 
celebrate,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
great  Americans.  Not  only  did  he  an- 
ticipate history,  but  he  changed  its 
course  and  changed  it  in  a  manner  which 
saved  the  free  world.  Few  men  saw  as 
clearly  as  he  that  the  fight  against 
Hitlerlsm  was  a  fight  for  freedom  all 
over  the  world.  Hia  vision,  his  courage, 
and  his  beneficent  wisdom  led  us  through 
the  most  devastating  war  known  to 
civilization. 

The  courage  which  enabled  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  conquer  his  personal  physi- 
cal handicap  enabled  him  to  inspire  a 
nation  and  a  world.  From  the  memo- 
rable and  eloquent  words  he  gave  us  in 
his  first  inaugural  address — "the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself" — ^to 
the  last  words  he  wrote  Just  before  his 
death— "the  only  limit  to  our  realization 
of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  to- 
day"— Franklin  Roosevelt  kindled  in  our 
heai^  a  confidence  in  our  ability  not 
only  to  build  a  stronger  democracy  at 
home  but  also  to  lead  the  world  in  shap- 
ing a  better  destiny  for  all  mankind. 

As  Franklin  Roosevelt,  himself,  said  in 
one  of  his  final  messages  in  1945 : 

The  creed  of  o\u  democracy  Is  that  liberty 
is  acquired  and  kept  by  men  and  women 
wbo  are  strong  and  self-reliant,  and  pos- 
sessed of  sucb  a  vision  as  Ood  gives  to  man- 
kind— men  and  women  who  are  Just  and 
understanding  and  generous  to  others — men 
and  wonun  who  are  capable  of  disciplining 
themselves — for  they  are  the  nilers  and  they 
must  rule  thenkielves. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  great  work  will 
live  forever  and  his  greatness  as  a  man 
will  continue  to  inspire  us. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE     LATE      HONORABLE      DENNIS 
CHAVEZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Roosevelt).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman     from    New     Mexico     [Mr. 

MONTOTA] . 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profoimd  sadness  that  I  rise  to 
pay  respect  and  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  former  Member  of  this  House  and  a 
U.S.  Senator  until  his  death,  the  late  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez. 

On  November  18  last,  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing called  him  to  the  Great  Beyond  and 
this  marked  the  passing  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican from  this  scene. 

Senator  Chavez  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1930  and  was  reelected  in  1932 
to  this  body.  In  1935  he  was  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he  served  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

While  his  service  in  the  National  Con- 
gress is  replete  with  great  accomplish- 
ments in  behalf  of  his  fellow  Americans, 
no  appraisal  of  this  man  can  be  made 


unless  we  go  back  to  his  humble  begin- 
ning and  his  ascendancy  a£  a  leader. 

Bom  in  absolute  poverty  in  an  en- 
vironment closely  akin  to  the  feudal  sys- 
tem which  still  dominates  many  coun- 
tries of  our  hemisphere,  he  was  one  who 
could  not  settle  to  remain  unextricated 
from  such  an  atmosphere.  His  father 
and  mother  saw  greater  promise  for  their 
children  and  moved  them  to  the  vigorous 
community  of  Albuquerque  where  the 
horizon  opened  new  vistas  of  opportunity 
for  the  future  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
With  grim  determination  and  ceaseless 
industry,  he  began  drafting  blueprints 
for  his  own  ascendancy  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  spell  a  better  way  of  Ufa  for  his 
fellow  New  Mexicans.  As  a  public  serv- 
ant and  Representative  in  the  Congress, 
he  was  not  afraid  to  Invite  and  court 
controversy  if  it  meant  bringing  about 
an  improvement  of  our  social  structure. 
He  became  a  champion  of  his  people  and 
a  voice  of  the  underprivileged  of  this 
Nation. 

Senator  Chavez  became  a  legend  to  the 
Spanish  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  as 
their  beacon  Light  he  influenced  the  am- 
bitions among  the  yoxmg  people  of  our 
State.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  movement 
which  exacted  from  public  administra- 
tors in  our  State  obedience  to  public 
trust.  Our  educational  system  began  to 
Improve  because  this  man's  influence  de- 
manded from  our  administrators  that  it 
should  Improve.  He  taught  the  people 
of  our  State  that  poverty  was  not  an  ob- 
stacle to  progress  of  the  individual,  it 
was  merely  a  partial  deterrent  which 
could  be  removed  with  grim  determina- 
tion and  work — this  he  exemplified  to  his 
people  and  to  the  entire  citizenry  of  our 
State. 

As  an  American  on  the  national  scene 
he  represented  the  good  things  that  have 
made  our  Nation  great  and  powerful. 
For  the  last  16  years  he  had  been  afflicted 
with  cancer  but  this  did  not  impede  him 
in  his  desire  for  productive  public 
service. 

Despite  his  failing  health,  he  did  not 
spare  himself.  He  would  not  and  could 
not  forget  his  duty  to  those  who  had 
elected  him  again  and  again  as  their 
voice. 

Senator  Chavez  achieved  great  distinc- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
CcMcnmittee,  chairman  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Defense  Appropriations  and 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  cannot  pay  greater  tribute  than  to 
say  that  through  his  endeavors  he  had 
gained  understanding.  It  can  be  said 
that  he  was  a  champion  of  the  poor,  the 
veteran,  the  humble,  an  exponent  of  our 
Nation's  defense,  a  protector  of  the  soil 
and  the  water,  a  voice  of  the  unlettered. 
To  the  end,  he  remained  eager  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities.  Thus,  he  did 
not  forget,  as  he  forced  his  stricken  body 
far  beyond  its  strength  in  his  last  session 
of  Congress.  And  thus  we  cannot — we 
will  not  forget  the  great  heritage  which 
he  has  left  for  us  and  for  our  Nation. 

During  all  his  productive  life  in  the 
public  service,  the  late  Senator  had  at 
his  side  his  beloved  wife,  Imelda.  She 
was  indeed  the  kind  of  companion  who 
helped  guide  her  huband  through  many 
a  storm. 


And  we  commend  to  Mrs.  Chavez  and 
to  his  son,  Dennis.  Jr.,  and  his  lovely 
daughters,  Ymelda  Dixon  and  Gloria 
Trlstanl,  the  accomplishments  of  his 
great  career  and  hope  that,  in  this  proud 
heritage,  a  new  strength  win  sustain 
them  in  their  great  sadness.  In  times  of 
misfortune  our  sympathies  seek  the  sol- 
ace and  comfort  of  prayer  and  the 
prayers  of  his  colleagues  are  with  you. 
We  extend  our  condolences  to  his 
brothers.  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court 
Justice  David  Chavez,  and  Jesus  Chavez, 
both  of  Santa  Fe,  and  to  his  sisters,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Sena — State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion—Mrs. Robert  Jefferys,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gallegos,  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Salazar  of  Albuquerque. 

I  dedicate  these  lines  to  his  memory: 

If  but  the  sands  of  time  were  thoughte 
That  one  could  grasp  for  good  or  naught. 
Then  no  one  would  be  free  to  say 
That   failure   Joined   him    on    life's    way. 

But  there  was  one  of  humble  birth 
Who  persevered  to  show  bis  worth 
And  carved  a  name  on  history's  roll 
That  others  may  be  Just  as  bold. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Senator  Dennis  Chavez  deprived 
the  Western  States  of  one  of  their  most 
important  and  influential  leaders  rep- 
resenting their  interests  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Chavez  was  a  confirmed  lib- 
eral of  strong  and  positive  principles  and 
never  departed  from  his  strong  loyalties 
to  the  common  man's  problems.  As  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  contributed  much  to 
improve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
western  areas  of  our  country.  He  fos- 
tered many  projects  and  programs  to 
harness  the  power  of  great  rivers,  for 
electrification,  to  spread  irrigation  into 
arid  areas,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
local  economy  through  agricultural 
productivity,  to  promote  industrial  pro- 
duction by  pressuring  through  defense 
contracts,  and  to  stimulate  mining 
operations  toward  the  same  end. 

He  sponsored  and  supported  legislation 
to  improve  the  Uving  conditions  and  vo- 
cational training  of  the  forgotten  Indian 
tribes.  He  was  rightfully  called  the  an- 
gel of  the  poor  and  spent  time,  money, 
and  effort  in  championing  their  causes. 
His  counsel  and  guidance  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  people  of  the  great  West 
and,  especially,  the  citizens  of  New  Mex- 
ico. He  served  them  with  a  devotion 
and  loyalty  unmatched  in  the  annals  of 
legislative  history. 

He  was  ever  working  both  as  a  public 
servant  and  legionnaire  for  legislation  for 
the  veterans  and  their  families.  He 
served  every  need  for  legislation  to  solve 
their  immediate  problems,  as  well  as 
pressing  for  new,  needed,  merited  bene- 
fits from  their  Government. 

Senator  Chavez  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  He  believed  in 
defending  and  perpetuating  human 
rights.  He  was  a  leader  in  advocating 
a  strong  defense,  militarily.  He  was  a 
public  servant  whose  independent  think- 
ing for  the  good  of  his  fellow  man  earned 
for  him  the  highest  recognition  among 
his  colleagues  and  leaders  of  the  Nation. 
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This  fine  Senator  was  loved  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  Americans  who  followed 
his  philosophy  of  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting progressive  welfare  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  citizens.  The 
people  of  the  West  venerated  him  for  his 
every  active  effort  to  t>olster  and  stimu- 
late the  local  economy  and  bring  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  productivity  to 
their  areas.  The  Illinois  delegation  well 
remembers  and  appreciates  his  brilliant 
and  detailed  defense  of  their  position  in 
the  much-needed  Lake  Michigan  water 
diversion  bills  for  the  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago — to  protect  the  health  of  mil- 
lions of  its  citizens  and  those  of  the  sub- 
urban conununltles. 

We.  the  Illinois  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, mourn  his  loss  and  join  our  prayers 
with  those  of  his  darling  wife,  Imelda, 
his  son,  Dennis.  Jr..  and-  his  lovely 
daughter,  Ymelda  Dixon  and  Jorge 
Tristani.  We  extend  to  his  brothers, 
New  Mexico  Chief  Justice  David  Chavez, 
and  Jesus  Chavez,  both  of  Santa  Pe. 
and  to  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Barbara  Sena — 
State  board  of  education — Mrs.  Robert 
Jefferys,  of  Washington.  D.C..  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Gallegos.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Salazar,  of 
Albuquerque,  our  heartfelt  condolences 
on  their  great  loss. 

May  God  grant  him  peace  everlasting 
for  his  loyal  public  services  throughout 
his  life,  to  his  Nation,  State,  and  fellow 
man.  He  lives  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrsmien. 

To  Dknnis  Chavez 
There  are  many  stories  told 
Of  the  works  of  noble  souls 
Who  stand  out  In  deepest  mold 
As  their  deeds  In  life  unfold. 

He  was  one  who  reached  such  heights 
Then  receded  Into  night; 
Soulful  shadow  of  Heaven's  light. 
Blessed  by  Ood  within  man's  sight. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
paying  heartfelt  tribute  to  our  former 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Dennis  Chavez,  whose  contributions  to 
the  welfare  and  development  of  our  Na- 
tion and  State  are  countless. 

Senator  Chavez  served  his  country  and 
State  with  unswerving  loyalty  and  un- 
selfish devotion.  His  guiding  hand  was 
highly  evident  in  many  international  de- 
velopments, particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Guatamalan  President  Puentes 
presented  the  El  Grado  de  Gran  Cruz 
to  Senator  Chavez  in  1960  and  Mexican 
President  Mateos  awarded  him  the 
Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle  in  1961  for  out- 
standing contributions  in  furthering 
understanding  between  peoples  of  two 
countries. 

He  always  was  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  public  and  earned  the  sincere  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  his  fellow 
Senators  for  his  willingness  to  espouse 
and  further  the  causes  of  untold  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  America  and  the 
world.  He  had  a  most  willing  ear  and 
listened  to  and  assessed  the  problems  of 
anyone  seeking  his  counsel.  The  Sena- 
tor occupies  a  special  spot  in  the  heart 
of  those  coimtless  individuals  who  bene- 


fited from  his  guidance  and  will  live  on 
in  their  memories. 

Senator  Chavez  served  New  Mexico  in 
the  State  legislature  before  beginning 
his  long,  distinguished  representation  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  In  1930,  Senator 
Chavez  became  the  lone  Congressman 
from  New  Mexico  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Bronson 
Cutting.  His  length  of  service  in  the 
Senate  has  been  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  three  present  Members  of  that  august 
body. 

We  in  New  Mexico  are  extremely 
proud  of  Senator  Chavez'  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishments  in  his  life- 
tin.  ^  as  a  public  servant.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
Senator  Chavez  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  His  colleagues  well 
remember  the  many  courtesies  he  ex- 
tended to  them  and  their  constituents  in 
hearings  and  private  audiences  to  dis- 
cuss fully  every  aspect  of  their  problems. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  contribution 
was  made  through  Senator  Chavez' 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Defense.  In 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  in 
this  capacity,  the  U.S.  Reserve  OlBcers 
Association  has  designated  Senator 
Chavez  to  receive  the  1963  Minuteman 
Award  for  his  many  defense  contribu- 
tions. 

His  courage  in  face  of  great  difficulties 
was  manifested  throughout  his  lifetime 
but  never  so  vividly  as  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years.  He  continued  to  perform  his  sen- 
atorial duties  in  the  face  of  extremely 
serious  illness.  That  record  of  service 
will  be  an  everlasting  monument  to  Sen- 
ator Dennis  Chavez. 

We  all  miss  him  greatly.  Mrs.  Morris 
and  I  want  to  express  again  to  Mrs. 
Chavez  and  their  family  our  sincere  and 
deep  sympathy  at  the  tremendous  loss 
all  of  us  have  suffered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  of  Colorado  were  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  good  friend. 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know  him  throughout 
many  years  of  his  lifetime,  and  particu- 
larly as  he  labored  as  a  public  servant 
of   the  people  of  New  Mexico. 

We  in  Colorado  always  felt  we  had  a 
friend  in  Senator  Chavez  whenever  the 
problems  of  the  West  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed. We  recognized  he  understood 
them:  not  only  did  he  understand  the 
problems  of  the  West  as  they  related  to 
our  property  laws,  but  he  also  under- 
stood the  rights  of  the  people  and  human 
beings.  We  in  Colorado  often  called 
upon  Senator  Chavez  to  assist,  and  he 
worked  with  us.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  West  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
people.  We  know  that  his  ptissing  will 
leave  a  vacant  spot,  a  leader  who  has  so 
well  represented  the  entire  Nation  for 
over  30  years. 

May  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Chavez  and  the  family  on  the  passing  of 
a  great  friend  of  Colorado. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
life  of  the  late  Senator  Denkis  Chavez 
is  one  of  dedicated  service  to  State  and 
country.  As  a  Member  for  years  of  this 
body  and  of  the  U.S.  Senate  he  served 
our  country  and  our  people  with  devo- 
tion and  with  courage.  Admiration  for 
him  was  widespread  throughout  the 
country.  The  confidence  the  people  had 
in  him  was  evidenced  by  his  repeated 
election  and  reelection  to  both  branches 
of  the  Congress. 

A  man  of  deep  faith  and  conviction,  of 
outstandmg  ability  and  coiu-age,  Dennis 
Chavez  left  his  favorable  imprint  upon 
the  pages  of  American  history.  The 
honorable  and  trustworthy  service  he 
rendered  will  always  be  a  source  of  con- 
solation to  his  loved  ones. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Chavez  and  to  her 
son  and  daughters  my  deep  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BOGGS  ] . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  that  distinguished  Member  of 
the  other  body.  Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 
He,  in  my  opinion,  gave  of  himself  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  His  under- 
standing of  vhe  problems  of  our  coun- 
try— particularly  the  problems  of  a 
growing  country — was  a  source  of  great 
strength  to  all  of  us  who  have  some 
responsibihty  in  the  legislative  process. 
He  saw  our  country  grow  in  population, 
in  resources,  in  wealth,  during  the  fruit- 
ful years  he  served  in  this  body  and  the 
other  body.  He  understood  the  problems 
facing  us — public  works,  flood  control, 
navigation  and  others. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  are  well  acquainted 
with  his  family,  particularly  his  wife  and 
his  lovely  daughter,  Mrs.  Ymelda  Dixon, 
We  have  known  them  for  many  years. 
We  join  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 

ROYBALJ. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
native  of  New  Mexico  and  now  a  Cali- 
fornian,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late, 
beloved,  and  courageous  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Chavez  was  truly  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  was  beloved  not  only  by  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  but  by  all  the 
Spanish -speaking  people  in  the  United 
States — 1,750,000  of  whom  live  in  my 
home  State  of  California. 

His  ancestors  were  the  early  foimders 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  They  were 
the  original  f oimding  families  of  the  city 
of  Santa  Pe  in  the  year  1610,  10  years 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  His  birthplace,  Los  Chavez  in 
Valencia  County  N.  Mex.,  Is  named  after 
his  ancestors.  The  family  ranch,  com- 
posed of  thousands  of  acres  was  estab- 
hshed  because  of  a  land  grant  In  1769  by 
the  King  of  Spain. 

Senator  Dennis  Chavez  was  the  first 
American  of  Spanish  origin  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    He 
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served  2  yeazs  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  held  hia  seat  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  the  great  State  of  New  Mexico 
for  27  years  until  his  tragic  death  last 
November.  He  never  forgot  his  Spanish 
background  and  throughout  the  years 
was  most  closely  identified  with  the  fight 
of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Bpanlsh-qDeaking  people  of  this 
hemiH>here  also  mourn  his  death  for  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  improve'^  relations 
between  our  Nation  and  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America. 

On  general  legislative  matters,  Dennis 
Chavez,  time  after  time  demonstrated 
that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. Perhaps  the  greatest  expression 
of  his  courage  and  deep  commitment  to 
democracy  and  individual  rights  was  a 
stirring  speech  he  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  May  12,  1950.  This 
speech  was  an  eloquent  protest  against 
the  oppressive  excesses  of  the  times. 
Senator  Chavez  said  that  sometimes  you 
must  step  out  and  sound  the  alarm  and 
then  went  on  to  declare: 

I  should  like  to  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  raised  a  voice — and  I  devoutly  hope  not 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness — at  a  time  In  the 
history  of  this  body  when  we  seem  bent  upon 
placing  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual.  I  would  consider  all  legislation 
which  I  have  supported  meaningless  if  I 
were  to  sit  Idly  by,  silent,  during  a  period 
which  may  go  down  In  history  as  an  era 
when  we  permitted  the  curtailment  of  our 
liberties,  a  period  when  we  quietly  shackled 
the  growth  of  men's  minds. 

Well  might  we  in  this  House,  who  have 
sworn  to  uphold  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  our  people,  rely  on  these  eloquent 
words  of  Senator  Chavez  as  a  guide  to 
our  legislative  actions. 

His  words  and  independent  actions 
were  courageous.  He  worked  quietly 
and  effectively  for  the  welfare  and  equal 
rights  of  his  beloved  people  of  New 
Mexico,  and  he  labored  long  and  patri- 
otically to  guard  and  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion. His  career  gave  pride,  hope,  and 
a  place  in  the  sun  to  three  generations 
of  Americans  of  Mexican  and  Spanish 
descent.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  his  family,  to  the  great  State  of 
New  Mexico  which  he  represented,  but 
to  several  million  Americans  of  Latin 
American  descent  whose  cause  he 
championed  for  many  years. 

I  Join  those  who  loved  and  admired 
him  In  paying  tribute  and  respect  to  his 
memory,  with  gratitude  for  his  courage, 
independence,  and  great  devotion  to  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing sincere  regret  and  deep  personal 
loss  In  the  passing  of  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez.  Though  he  was  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  all  people,  he  was  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  cause  of  under- 
privileged and  minority  grroups  of  our 
Nation  during  his  continuous  service  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  since 
1935. 

Senator  Chavez  was  also  courteous 
and  kind  to  me  and  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
and  during  his  many  visits  to  California 
we  became  very  close  to  him.    We  have 


great  sympathy  for  his  wife  and  his 
family,  and  offer  our  heartfelt  condo- 
lences. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sena- 
tor Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  has  symbol- 
ized in  the  hundreds  of  thousands — in 
fact,  several  millions — of  people  of 
Southwest  United  States  for  several  dec- 
ades the  hope  and  the  promise  that  is 
ours  as  American  citizens. 

In  Texas  the  name  of  Senator  Chavez 
for  many  years  has  loomed  large.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing known  him  personally  certainly  feel 
we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  this  ex- 
perience. 

When  we  study  the  great  record  of 
achievement  that  Senator  Chavez  ac- 
complished, it  cannot  help  but  leave  us 
with  the  highest  inspiration  and  the 
deepest  humility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in  our  country 
Uterally  several  millions  of  people  who 
have  lived  in  a  submerged  status.  Msmy 
of  them  have  been  ratholed,  mistreated; 
have  been  denied  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  education,  as  well  as  economic 
opportunities  and  other  normal  pursuits 
of  American  life.  It  was  to  this  emerg- 
ing group  that  the  name  Dennis  Chavez 
appeared  on  the  horizon  as  a  bright  star 
for  many  years.  There  is  nothing  more 
hopeless  as  an  expression  of  feeling  and 
emotion  in  the  human  breast  than  the 
feeling  that  a  person  or  a  group  of  p>er- 
sons  does  not  or  do  not  fit  into  the  gen- 
eral community.  The  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Chavez  was  able  to  emerge  from  New 
Mexico  and  contribute  by  his  intelligence 
and  ability  to  the  mainstresun  of  Amer- 
ican political  life  meant  so  much  to  the 
people  in  these  submerged  areas,  so  that 
today  those  of  us  who  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  on  these  high 
levels  cannot  but  rise  in  order  to  confess 
our  great  debt  to  Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 

In  many  other  areas  of  activity  Sena- 
tor Chavez'  name  will  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory. His  name  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
dust  of  history.  At  a  time  when  there 
were  forces  loose  In  our  country — forces 
of  a  totalitarian  spirit— which  brought 
forth  fear  and  intimidation,  it  was  Sen- 
ator Chavez  who  got  up  and  combated 
these  forces.  There  were  those  who  tried 
to  use  the  symbol  of  religion  as  a  means 
toward  that  end.  It  was  Senator  Chavez 
who  got  up  in  the  Senate  and  said  it  was 
his  forebears  who  first  brought  the  cross 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  it  was 
never  their  purpose  to  use  the  cross  as  a 
club.  These  are  words  that  will  forever 
last. 

But,  over  and  above  that,  the  fact  that 
a  man  with  a  surname  such  as  Chavez 
was  able  to  contribute  as  magnificently 
as  the  Senator  did  will  forever  be  an  in- 
spiration to  those  of  us  who  cannot  es- 
cape our  names. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  and  express  my  profound  sense 
of  loss  caused  by  the  death  of  a  truly 
great  man  and  statesman,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Dennis  Chavez. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  people  of  my 
State  of  Oklahoma;  for  Senator  Chavez 


was  our  friend.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  he 
worked  closely  through  the  years  with 
the  Oklahoma  delegation.  He  was  al- 
ways sympathetic  with  oiu-  endeavor  to 
build  up  the  water  resources  of  our 
State. 

But  he  was  the  friend  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  used  his  position  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  develop 
America's  resources  and  power.  Only 
recently,  he  w£is  a  leading  figure  in  the 
legislation  leading  to  the  building  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  and  the  leg- 
islation prescribing  water  pollution  con- 
trol measures.  He  was  one  of  those 
great  men  who  instinctively  are  builders 
and  build  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Chavez'  compas- 
sion for  underprivileged  people  earned 
him  a  permanent  place  in  their  hearts. 
He  was  their  champion  and  their 
benefactor. 

A  great  American,  he  also  took  great 
pride  in  his  Spanish  ancestry  and  lan- 
guage. This  backgroimd  gave  him  a  spe- 
cial understanding  of  and  interest  in  his 
Spanish-American  constituents  and  also 
led  to  his  active  concern  with  relation- 
ships between  this  country  and  the  pan- 
American  nations. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  sorrow  that  1 
reflect  upon  the  passing  of  this  great 
American  and  humanitarian.  His  monu- 
ment is  the  better  and  stronger  America 
which  is  the  beneficiary  of  his  remark- 
able life's  work. 

Mrs.  Albert  joins  me  in  sending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and 
to  his  son  and  two  daughters  and  to  his 
grandchildren  in  this  time  of  their  great 
sorrow. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent 
a  district  of  Arizona  which  shares  a  com- 
mon border  with  the  State  Senator 
Chavez  served  so  well  so  long.  We  also 
share  a  common  heritage  of  which  Den- 
nis Chavez  was  a  shining  example. 
Both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  sub- 
stantial populations  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, many  of  whom  are  descendants 
of  the  Spanish  community  which  flour- 
ished there  before  the  United  States  ex- 
panded into  the  Southwest.  Many  flne 
leaders  have  emerged  from  this  group, 
but  none  has  achieved  a  greater  place  in 
history  than  Dennis  Chavez.  It  is  often 
said  of  famous  men  that  they  rose  from 
humble  beginnings.  We  hear  much  of 
people  being  bom  in  log  cabins,  although 
I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many 
left  for  future  leaders  to  be  born  in.  But 
in  the  case  of  Dennis  Chavez,  we  can 
honestly  say  that  he  came  from  a  most 
humble  beginning  and  that  he  did,  In- 
deed, overcome  many  obstacles,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural,  before  he  could  be- 
come the  great  spokesman  that  he  was 
for  New  Mexico,  the  Southwest,  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Senator  Chavez  was  known 
almost  as  well  in  Arizona  as  he  was  in 
New  Mexico,  and  in  his  passing  we  feel 
we  have  lost  a  grreat  friend. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entire  Southwest  joins  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  in  grieving  for  the  loss  of  the 
late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez.  In  a  real 
sense.  Senator  Chavez  was  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  the  Southwest.    While 
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his  beloved  State  of  New  Mexico  always 
came  first  with  him,  he  was  also  zealous 
in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
entire  area. 

Dennis  Chavez  was  a  pkatriot  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  His  senatorial  duties 
resulted  in  his  having  great  responsi- 
bility for  the  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  No  man 
ever  realized  his  resf>onsibilities  more,  or 
discharged  them  with  greater  devotion 
to  duty. 

Though  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  po- 
litical party  to  which  Dennis  Chavez  gave 
his  loyalty  and  devotion.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  the  affable,  kind  treatment  I 
always  received  at  his  hemds.  In  his 
passing  I  have  lost  a  friend  whom  I  cher- 
ished and  will  miss. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  Senator  Chavez  and  to  our 
great  sister  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the  hozK>r 
to  represent  borders  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  for  about  150  miles.  It  was  but 
natural  that  Senator  Chavez  and  I 
worked  together  on  many  mutual  prob- 
lems for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  stanch  and  unwavering 
friend  through  the  years.  It  was  a  joy  to 
work  with  him  in  matters  involving  the 
public  interest. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  can 
recall  joining  a  campaign  caravan  with 
him  in  eastern  New  Mexico  and  working 
side  by  side  with  him  in  the  interest  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Senator  Chavez  was  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  recent  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  met  each  year  in  conference 
on  the  defense  appropriation  bill.  He 
was  always  fair  and  agreeable  but  always 
firm  in  his  determination  to  promote  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  his  strongly 
held  convictions. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
gracious  and  lovely  wife.  Mrs.  Chavez, 
and  the  family  left  behind. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  this  memorial  tribute 
to  a  very  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
late  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Dennis 
Chavez,  who  passed  away  last  November. 
I  have  suffered  a  great  personal  loss  in 
his  passing,  for  we  had  been  friends  over 
all  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. Last  fall  he  was  kind  enough  to 
address  a  very  nice  letter  to  me  which 
was  of  concern  to  my  Puerto  Rican  and 
Spanish -American  constituents. 

Dennis  Chavez  will  long  be  recalled 
for  his  many  important  accomplish- 
ments, not  the  least  of  which  was  his 
wholehearted  efforts  in  securing  passage 
of  a  permanent  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act.  As  an  American  of  Spanish 
descent,  of  which  heritage  he  was  ex- 
tremely and  justifiably  proud,  he  was 
ever  understanding  and  mindful  of  the 
political  and  social  causes  of  his  people. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man,  a  quiet, 
powerful  figure  in  the  political  life  of  his 
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home  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  here  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  speech  he  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  1950,  Senator  Chavez  said: 

I  sbould  like  to  be  remembered  as  tiie 
man  who  ralfed  a  voice — and  I  devoutly  hope 
not  a  voice  in  the  wUdcmess — at  a  time  in 
the  history  of  this  body  when  we  seem  bent 
upon  placing  limitations  on  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual.  I  would  consider  all  the 
legislation  which  I  have  supported  meaning- 
less If  I  were  to  sit  idly  by.  silent,  during  a 
period  which  may  go  down  in  history  as  an 
era  when  we  permitted  the  curtailment  of 
our  liberties,  a  period  when  we  quietly 
shackled  the  growth  of  men's  minds. 

To  his  dear  wife  and  family  I  should 
like  to  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss.  He  will  always  be  with 
us  in  our  hearts  and  long  remembered 
by  his  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  received  news 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 
Especially  to  us  in  the  Southwest,  Sen- 
ator Chavez  was  in  every  respect  the 
image  of  our  real  America.  Indeed,  his 
life  reflected  the  America  where  humble 
beginnings  in  no  way  need  cause  a  man 
to  falter  in  quest  of  his  destiny.  I  am 
certain  the  Senator  has  left  a  mark 
which  few  can  ever  hope  to  equal,  and 
yet  aspire  to  it  we  should. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Arizonians,  and 
particularly  the  195.000  Arizonians  of 
Spanish-speaking  background.  I  extend 
heartfelt  condolence  to  the  family  of 
this  great  man.  Que  su  alma  descanse 
en  paz  y  que  siempre  sea  nuestra 
lnspiraci6n. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  collesigues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexico.  I  was  Indeed 
saddened  when  I  learned  of  his  passing 
last  November.  I  had  been  with  him  at 
the  funeral  services  of  Senator  Dworshak 
of  Idaho  in  October,  which  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  him.  I  thought  at  that  time 
he  was  looking  better  and  I  felt  very  en- 
couraged over  the  progress  he  seemed  to 
be  making  in  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  my  colleagues  from  New  Mexico  In  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained.  Senator 
Chavez  wsis  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 
Colorado  smd  New  Mexico  have  many 
things  in  common,  and  we  always  knew 
we  could  count  on  Senator  Chavez  to  help 
us  on  matters  of  interest  to  our  State. 

I  always  enjoyed  a  visit  with  Senator 
Chavez,  and  we  talked  many  times  about 
mutual  friends  and  matters  of  Interest 
to  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  When  I 
would  introduce  a  friend  to  him  he  al- 
ways mentioned  that  he  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Colorado,  since  Mrs.  Chavez 
was  bom  in  Del  Norte,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Senator 
Chavez  was  a  great  loss,  not  alone  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  which  he  ser\'ed  so 
ably  over  the  years,  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Senator  Chavez  was  always  fight- 
ing for  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources  In  the  Western  States,  and 
made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  West. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth  joins  me  in  extending 
our    deep   personal    sympathy    to    Mrs. 


Chavez  and  the  other  members  of  tlie 
family. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Senator  Dennis  Chaves  served  In  the 
Congress  more  than  30  years,  and  the 
great  loss  which  his  beloved  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  sustained  is  shared  by  us  all. 
Senator  Chavez  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  and  during  his  many  years  of 
public  service  he  was  a  champion  of  the 
underprivileged  and  his  a  strong  voice 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  He  worked  unceasingly  to 
improve  the  livmg  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico  and  his  was  a  life 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others.  He 
contributed  much  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
western  regions  of  our  country.  In  later 
years,  stricken  with  a  grave  and  serious 
illness.  Senator  Chavez  displayed  great 
personal  courage  and  despite  ebbing 
strength  he  continued  to  work  for  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed  so  deeply. 
His  life  was  an  inspiration  to  all  Ameri- 
cans but  particularly  to  those  of  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  descent.  A  noble 
man — a  strong  defender  and  protector  of 
our  country  has  left  us.  He  leaves  be- 
hind a  record  of  achievement  equaled  by 
few  men.  I  have  lost  a  good  and  re- 
spected friend,  and  to  Mrs.  Chavez,  his 
daughters,  and  his  son,  I  extend  my  deep 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  on  their  very 
great  loss  which  is  shared  by  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with   my   colleagues   of   the   House   and 

Senate  in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and 
services  of  the  late  UJS.  Senator,  Dennis 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexico. 

All  of  us  have  lost  a  very  fine  friend 
and  colleague  and  his  passing  will  be  felt 
not  only  in  the  State  and  Nation  which 
he  served  so  well,  but  especially  among 
the  common  people  of  the  world.  His 
heart  was  as  big  as  the  world  in  which 
he  lived,  and  he  gave  unstintingly  of  it 
to  the  service  of  mankind.  In  the  con- 
tributions of  his  life  we  find  especially 
the  rights  of  the  minority  served  and 
protected. 

Senator  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  was 
no  novice  in  the  field  of  legislative  serv- 
ice. He  spent  a  lifetime  In  such  en- 
deavors. He  ended  his  career  as  he 
began  it — in  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
first  as  an  onployee  and  then  later  as  a 
distinguished  Member.  Tliere  are  but 
few  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  who  have  climbed  up  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder  as  did  he  from  his 
first  position  as  a  clerk  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  until  the  time  of  his  death 
when  he  had  reached  his  position  as  a 
senior  Member  of  that  great  body. 

He  was  trained  as  a  lawyer  and  re- 
turned for  a  while  to  his  native  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  practice  law,  but  the  po- 
litical thread  which  had  been  sewn  into 
his  very  being  during  his  time  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  soon  led  him  into 
the  field  of  active  politics  and  into  the 
legislative  halls  of  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico where  he  served  with  distinction.  In 
1931  he  returned  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  where  he  served 
with  honor  and  ability  throughout  the 
72d  and  73d  Congresses.  His  services 
were  further  recognized  by  his  State  and 
he  finished  his  Ufe  with  more  than  a 
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quarter  of  a  century  of  service  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  late  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  molded  of  no  ordinary  clay. 
His  was  a  personality  set  apart  for  him 
and  him  alone.  He  loved  people;  he 
knew  how  to  serve  them,  and  he  used 
every  available  tool  at  his  command  to 
bring  success  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
his  people.  His  life  will  serve  in  our 
memories  as  a  ssmibol  of  great  tradition 
of  dedication  to  those  whom  he  loved 
and  the  purposes  which  motivated  him. 

I  extend  my  ssrmpathy  to  the  loved 
ones  he  left  behind.  In  their  sorrow, 
they  can  be  consoled  by  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit  which  was  his  will 
never  die,  but  will  continue  to  be  a  guid- 
ing light  to  those  who  serve  their  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  all  Members  who 
so  desire  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPUBLICAN-SPONSORED  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL  OP  1963 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er today  I  introduced  a  civil  rights  bill 
which  Is  comprehensive  In  scope  and 
moderate  in  application.  Congressmen 
Lindsay.  Moore.  Cahill.  MacOregor, 
Mathias.  Bromwell,  Shriver,  and 
Martin  of  California  joined  with  me  In 
introducing  identical  bills. 

In  this  bill,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion Is  made  permanent  and  is  given  ad- 
ditional authority  to  investigate  vote 
frauds,  including  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  have  one's  vote  counted. 

Secondly,  there  is  established  a  seven- 
man  Commission  for  Equality  of  Oppor- 
tunity in  Employment.  This  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  dis- 
crimination in  employment  in  any  busi- 
ness concern  wtiich  holds  a  Federal 
Grovemment  contract  or  any  labor  union 
which  works  on  such  contract.  I  stress, 
this  authority  is  limited  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  In  addition,  employ- 
ment agencies  which  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially financed  by  Federal  funds  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction, 
while  equality  of  job  opportunity  in  Fed- 
eral employment  Is  placed  under  the 
Commission's  inspection. 

If  the  Commission  finds  a  clear  pat- 
tern of  discrimination,  it  is  given  the 
authority  to  cut  off  Government  con- 
tracts, halt  the  flow  of  funds  to  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  order  labor  organiza- 
tions to  cease  discriminating,  at  the  risk 
of  running  afoul  of  nondiscrimination 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 


lations Act.  In  granting  such  authority 
to  the  Commission,  however,  we  have 
sought  to  impose  strict  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  all  individuals.  The  right  to 
judicial  review  is  concisely  spelled  out, 
while  the  party  affected  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  end  discriminatory  practices 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  formal  order 
by  the  Commission. 

This  civil  rights  bill  also  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  citizen  who  claims 
that  he  is  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  a  nonsegregated  public  school. 
In  so  granting  this  right,  however,  a  Fed- 
eral court  is  restrained  from  enjoining  a 
State  or  local  ofiBcial  in  such  civil  action, 
if  there  has  been  instituted  a  plan  to  de- 
segregate with  all  deliberate  speed,  and 
unless  the  complainant  has  exhausted  all 
State  legal  remedies. 

In  the  same  vein,  this  civil  rights  bill 
authorizes  Federal  appropriations  to  aid 
state  or  local  school  boards  in  desegre- 
gating, if  a  request  is  made  by  them  for 
such  assistance.  The  financial  aid  so 
authorized,  however,  is  limited  to  ad- 
ministrative and  special,  nonteaching 
professional  services,  developmental  pro- 
grams and  technical  assistance.  The 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  or  the 
financing  of  construction  costs  are  in  no 
way  involved. 

Finally,  this  civil  rights  bill  provides 
that  anyone,  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
in  a  Federal  election,  is  presumed  to  have 
suflScient  literacy  and  intelligence  to  vote 
if  he  has  completed  six  grades  of  an  ac- 
credited elementary  school.  This  provi- 
sion, of  course,  does  not  eliminate  the 
right  of  a  State  to  use  literacy  or  other 
intelligence  tests  as  a  means  of  qualify- 
ing voters.  Even  if  an  individual  has  a 
sixth-grade  education,  the  State  may 
show  that  he  is,  in  fact,  ilUterate.  But 
the  bill  does  provide  a  presumption  of 
literacy  which  will  materially  assist  a 
court  in  determining  whether  literacy 
tests — and  tests  of  a  similar  nature — are 
being  used  in  a  manner  which  unfairly 
discriminate  against  certain  classes  of 
citizens. 

Here,  then,  is  a  comprehensive  bill 
which  seeks  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is  a  bill  keyed  to  mod- 
eration. And  the  reason  for  moderation 
is  obvious.  We  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  are  honestly  desirous  of  pro- 
posing legislation  which  stands  a  chance 
of  enactment.  Anyone,  of  course,  can 
introduce  grandiose  legislative  schemes. 
But.  reaching  for  the  sky,  rather  than 
aiming  for  the  possible  is  a  form  of  show- 
manship we  do  not  wish  to  engage  in. 
Reality  is  what  we  live  by  and  accom- 
plishment is  what  we  seek. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  Nation  of  many  people  and  many 
views.  In  such  a  nation,  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  a  legislator,  from  wherever  he 
may  come,  is  to  accommodate  the  in- 
terests, desires,  wants  and  needs  of  all 
our  citizens.  To  alienate  some  in  order 
to  satisfy  others  is  not  only  a  disservice 
to  those  we  alienate,  but  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  our  Republic.  For,  only 
in  compromise,  moderation,  and  under- 
standing are  we  able  to  fashion  our  so- 


ciety into  a  cohesive  and  durable 
structure. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  Members  of 
Congress,  of  the  executive  department 
and  the  public  will  carefully  study  this 
proposed  legislation  and  reach  out  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced. The  sincerity  of  its  purpose,  the 
moderation  of  its  scope,  and  the  reality 
of  Intended  accomplishment  should,  we 
hope,  attract  wide  support. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjlloch]  has 
announced  the  introduction  of  his  civil 
rights  bill.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  I  shall  oppose  it.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  it  in  order  to  state  a  few 
reasons  why  I  think  legislation  in  this 
field  to  be  unwise,  particularly  at  this 
time. 

Members  of  this  body  have  been  told 
for  years  by  other  Members,  principally 
from  the  South,  that  this  problem  will 
be  worked  out  in  time  if  left  alone. 
Despite  the  apparent  unwillingness  of 
many  to  listen  to  this  line  of  reasoning, 
the  fact,  nevertheless,  continues  to  be 
true.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  those  who 
are  so  vociferous  in  this  field  actually 
want  the  problem  to  be  solved.  So  many 
have  run  against  the  South  on  this  po- 
litical playhouse  for  so  long  that  they 
must  shudder  when  they  consider  the 
prospect  of  losing  this  issue. 

Recent  events  in  the  South  have  shown 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  field 
of  race  relations.  Recent  events  in  my 
own  State  are  an  example.  But  what 
has  been  done  has  been  done  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  because  of.  any  action  taken 
on  this  floor  or  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body.  And  further  action  here  will  serve 
but  one  purpose — the  continuing,  unre- 
lenting, perpetual  harassment  of  the 
South.  Must  our  people  forever  be  the 
political  scapegoat  for  vote-hungry 
politiciEms? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  devote  our  time 
and  our  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  more 
urgent  matters.  Let  us  let  the  people 
of  the  South  work  out  their  problems  in 
a  peaceful  atmosphere  while  we  spend 
our  efforts  in  finding  solutions  to  the 
real  issues  of  our  time. 
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the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE],  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 


OBJECTOR  COMMITTEES,  CONSENT 
AND  PRIVATE  CALENDARS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  want  to  announce  the  assignments 
to  the  objector  committees  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle. 

On  the  Consent  Calendar  the  objectors 
will  be  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pellt],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

On  the  Private  Calendar  there  will  be 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  , 


RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    THE    BAY 
OF  PIGS  INVASION 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  recent  press  conference  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  explaining  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  failure, 
stated  that  he  had  been  misquoted  by 
Jack  Gore,  the  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale News.  Mr.  Gore  happens  to  be  a 
friend  of  mine  and  he  has  written  me 
concerning  this  colloquy  which  took 
place  between  him  and  the  President. 
I  wish  to  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gore 
and  certain  quotes  from  his  paper,  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News: 

January  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  Hakvit, 
Houie  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  recent  note  and  the  enclosed  copy  of 
the  I»re8ldenf8  press  conference  anent  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Issue. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there  are 
some  aspects  of  the  President's  answer 
which  are  quite  ptizzllng  and  which  hardly 
Jibe  with  the  true  facts.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  brother  would  go  so  far  out  on 
a  limb  to  ransom  the  Cuban  prisoners,  and 
now  more  or  less  promise  them  a  GI  bill  of 
rights,  unless  they  had  a  guUty  conscience 
about  pulling  back  the  air  cover  which  had 
been  promised  and  which,  If  it  had  been 
used  then,  could  well  have  saved  the  whole 
situation. 

I  know  there  are  quite  a  few  other  people 
besides  myself  who  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  air  cover  had  been  planned  for  this 
invasion  and  was  pulled  back.  And,  while 
Mr.  John  Knight  has  said  he  doesn't  recall 
the  subject  coming  up  at  the  President's 
luncheon  on  May  10,  1961 ,  In  his  Sunday 
Notebook  of  January  27,  he  wrote  that  the 
President  had  actually  ordered  planea  into 
the  air  to  help  the  Invaders,  but  they  had 
been  called  back  when  It  wa«  determined  It 
was  too  late  to  save  the  Invading  forces. 

This  Is  Informiation  that  was  also  passed 
on  to  us  at  the  limcheon,  and  it  is  very 
strange  to  me  that  Mr.  Knight  would  recall 
this  particular  Item  and  not  be  able  to  re- 
member some  of  the  other  things  that  were 
discussed. 

I  note,  also,  that  in  this  week's  National 
Observer,  the  comment  is  made  that  the 
President  had  previously  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing he  had  ordered  U.S.  air  cover  withheld 
at  the  last  moment.  The  National  Observer 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  at  least  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Cuban  Exile  Air  Force  had  de- 
clared that  they  had  been  promised  air  cov- 
erage In  writing  and  had  actually  seen  the 
orders  granting  their  request  for  air  cover. 

Under  all  these  circumstances.  I  am  not 
about  to  change  my  story  about  what  the 
President  told  Florida  editors,  and,  for  your 
information,  my  maU  has  been  running  Al- 
most 99  percent  In  favor  of  my  stand  ever 
since  the  first  story  appeared. 


I  am  enclosing,  herewith,  comi>lete  cap\ea 
of  our  presentation  of  this  story  so  you  may 
see  how  we  handled  th£  whole  thing. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  W.  Gorb. 


[From    the    Fort    Lauderdale    (Fla.)     News. 

Jan.  24,  1963] 

Air  Co^ir  Was  Avahjuble,  J  J.K.  Said 

(By  Jack  W.  Gore) 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  been 
accused  of  trying  to  "manage"  the  news. 

Now,  this  newspaper  accuses  It  of  trying  to 
manage  history. 

Specifically,  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
embarrassing  episodes  of  these  times — the 
Ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  April  1961. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  said  this 
week  that  no  U.S.  air  cover  was  ever  planned 
or  promised  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  of 
Cuba. 

He  made  the  statement  after  he  had  pre- 
sumably conducted  an  official  "autopsy"  of 
the  Invasion  tragedy. 

And  It  is  presumed  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  the  approval  of  his  brother,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  to  speak  for  the 
record  when  he  made  his  comments. 

The  News  does  not  know  if  Robert  Ken- 
nedy had  the  President's  approval  to  speak 
o:  not. 

But  we  do  know  that  what  the  Attorney 
General  said  in  print  Monday  on  the  United 
States  neither  planning  nor  promising  air 
cover  does  not  agree  with  what  the  President 
said  on  the  same  subject  on  May  10,  1961. 

This  is  not  speculation  on  our  part. 

It's  firsthand  knowledge. 

This  writer  lunched  with  the  President  in 
the  White  Hotise  on  May  10,  1961,  along  with 
seven  other  Florida  newspaper  executives. 

(The  Attorney  General  was  not  present  at 
the  luncheon.) 

On  that  day,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
invasion  had  failed  miserably,  the  President 
told  us  air  cover  was  available  to  protect  the 
invaders,  but  that  he  had  made  the  decision 
not  to  use  our  alrpower. 

The  President  explained  that  one  of  the 
reasons  he  decided  against  supplying  air 
cover  was  because  U.N.  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson  had  complained  that  any  such 
action  would  make  a  liar  out  of  him  in  the 
U.N.  Up  to  this  moment.  The  News  has 
withheld  comment  on  the  President's  ad- 
mission for  a  very  basic  reason.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  comments  on  the  Cubar.  in- 
vasion. Senator  George  Smatkers  noted  that 
he  hoped  the  Florida  editors  all  understood 
that  the  President's  comments  were  off  the 
record. 

Along  with  the  other  Florida  news  execu- 
tives, the  News  accepted  this  request  and 
has  honored  it  for  almost  2  years. 

When  the  brother  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  however,  conducts  an  "offlclal 
autopsy"  of  the  sorry  affair  and  makes  of- 
ficial statements  which  are  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  words  of  the  President,  we  feel  that 
any  off-the-record  pledge  (asked  by  Senator 
Smathxrs)  which  might  apply  must  be  re- 
moved in  the  quest  for  truth. 

(From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  Jan. 
24.   1963] 

President,  Brother  Ditter  on  What  Reallt 
Happened  at  Bat  of  Pigs  Fiasco 

After  Attorney  General  Bobby  Kennedy's 
incredible  attempt  to  rewrite  the  hlBtarj  of 
the  Ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  it  is  no 
great  wonder  Republlcaji  leaders  In  Congress 
are  going  to  undertake  their  own  investiga- 
tion of  this  sorry  affair. 

What  Bobby  hoped  to  accomplish  by  com- 
ing out  at  this  late  date  and  denying  that 
any  air  cover  had  ever  been  planned  for  the 


invasion  is  something  we  can't  fathom  in  the 
slightest.  Presumably,  his  Intent  was  to 
whitewash  the  administration  of  the  blame 
that  has  been  heaped  on  Its  shoulders  for 
leaving  the  invaders  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach  and  easy  pickings  for  Fidel  Castro's 
counterattacking  troops. 

It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  the  invasion  plans 
were  originally  hatched  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Tet,  it  is  also  tme  that 
these  plans  were  brought  to  the  completed 
stage  and  put  Into  operation  under  President 
Kennedy,  and  to  us  It  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable than  any  military  man  would  have 
even  dared  to  suggest  that  an  Invasion  force 
of  Just  1.500  men  could  be  landed  in  Cuba 
and  could  defeat  Castro's  forces  without  the 
benefit  of  an  air  cover. 

This  simply  wasn't  In  the  cards  and  up  to 
Bobby  Kennedy's  utterly  ridiculous  attempt 
to  absolve  the  administration  of  any  blame 
for  deciding  to  hold  back  the  air  cover;  It 
had  always  been  believed  that  proper  air 
cover  was  ready  and  waiting  and  needed  Just 
the  word  from  President  Kennedy  to  go  into 
action. 

In  fact  President  Kennedy  personally 
admitted  this  to  be  so  at  a  luncheon  he  gave 
for  Florida  publishers  and  edlt(»i  shortly 
after  the  invasion  had  been  smashed  and 
all  kinds  of  recriminations  were  being  tossed 
back  and  forth  as  to  who  was  to  blame.  At 
this  luncheon  Mr.  Kennedy  frankly  declared 
he  had  made  the  decision  not  to  employ  the 
American  alrpower  that  was  close  at  hand 
for  Just  such  an  emergency,  and  he  further 
stated  that  one  reason  behind  this  decision 
was  the  fact  that  VJS.  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson  had  bitterly  complained  that  any 
use  of  American  planes  would  make  him  out 
a  liar  before  the  U Jf. 

The  President  also  told  the  Florida  news- 
papermen that  communications  from  the 
invasion  site  were  so  foiUed  up  that  neither 
he  nor  otir  military  officials  knew  much 
more  about  what  was  happening  than  was 
being  published  in  the  newspapers. 

To  Mr.  Kennedy's  credit  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise  the  fact  that  a  boner  had 
been  pulled  and  It  was  clearly  evident  to  all 
at  the  luncheon  that  whUe  the  President 
wasn't  ducking  his  responsibility  t<x  the 
failure  of  the  invasion,  he  was  more  than  a 
little  bit  disturbed  over  the  advice  he  had 
gotten  that  led  to  his  decisions. 

The  Attorney  General  didnt  happen  to 
be  at  this  luncheon  nor  was  Pierre  Salinger, 
the  President's  press  secretary,  or  any  other 
of  his  advisers.  He  talked  bluntly  and  hon- 
estly to  the  publishers  and  the  editors  and 
nobody  at  the  luncheon  could  but  admire 
the  President  for  standing  up  and  admitting 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  and  taking 
the  blame  for  it. 

At  the  request  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  President's  statements  at  the  Ixincheon 
were  put  on  an  off-the-record  basis.  And. 
during  the  2  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
those  statements  were  made,  we  and  other 
Florida  publishers  have  certainly  honored 
that  request. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  however,  the 
release  of  a  different  version  of  the  affair  by 
the  brother  of  the  President  necessitates,  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  a  recounting  of  facts 
as  outUned  by  the  President  himself. 

This  Bobby  Kennedy  version  adds  up  to 
something  more  than  Just  rehashing  a  sorry 
period  in  American  history.  In  retrospect, 
it  not  only  appears  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion was  ill  conceived  and  ill  carried  out. 
but  that  some  people  in  high  places  actu- 
ally took  steps  to  make  sure  It  would  be  a 
f aUvu-e  even  before  It  was  launched. 

We  certainly  don't  put  President  Kennedy 
in  this  class.  Being  new  in  ofBce  he  was 
forced  to  rely  on  t2ie  advice  he  was  given  and 
we  think  that  the  decisions  be  made,  whether 
they  were  the  right  ones  or  the  wrong  ones, 
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were  based  on  what  he  felt  was  the  best  ac- 
tion in  the  best  interests  of  the  coxintry  at 
that  pcutlcular  time. 

But  if  somebody  did  deliberately  foul 
things  up,  that  is  something  we  think  the 
American  public  should  know,  and  If  Con- 
gress can  get  access  to  the  full  story  we  cer- 
tainly think  It  iB  that  body's  responsibility 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  to 
clear  up  the  confusion  that  has  been  caused 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy's  obvi- 
ous attempt  to  becloud  the  real  story  of  what 
happened. 

[From  the  Port  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Mews,  Jan. 
25,1962] 

Nrws  Stands  bt  Cuba  Stoht — Three  EorroRs 
DispxTT*  Kennedy's  Deniai.  of  Plane 
Pledge 

(By  William  A.  Mullen) 

Despite  a  denial  by  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Port  Lauderdale  News  today  held 
to  its  story  that  the  President  had  confided 
to  a  group  of  Florida  newspaper  executives 
that  he  personally  canceled  air  protection 
for  the  ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in 
AprU  1961. 

Jack  W.  Oore,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mews,  said  he  was  "not  siirprlsed  the  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  throw  his  support  be- 
hind his  own  brother." 

Meanwhile,  controversy  continued  over  the 
air  cover  dispute,  with  a  dominant  theme 
that  the  President  did  not  give  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  question  at  his  Washington 
press  conference  yesterday. 

Merrlman  Smith,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional White  House  correspondent,  opened 
the  press  conference  by  asking  the  President 
about  Gore's  published  story. 

The  President  stated  the  intended  air 
cover  plan  did  not  call  for  UJS.  airplanes, 
but  referred  to  aircraft  controlled  by  the 
Cuban  refugee  forces  not  based  In  the  United 
States. 

doesn't  recall  rr 

The  President  said  he  did  not  recall  the 
luncheon  conversation  about  the  air  cover 
with  Gore  and  seven  other  newspaper  execu- 
tives at  the  White  House  May  10,  1961,  less 
than  a  nx>nths  after  the  Invasion. 

Several  other  sources,  however,  supported 
Gore's  disclosure. 

Martin  Andersen,  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
Sentlnel-Star,  said  he  had  recalled  the  con- 
versation  and  added:  "I  have  thought  about 
it  a  thousand  times.  The  air  cover  was  can- 
celed about  3  ajn.  the  day  of  the  invasion." 

John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Poet-Times,  said,  after  reading  Gore's 
story  and  editorial  in  the  Port  Lauderdale 
News:  "To  the  best  of  my  recollection  that's 
BubstantlaUy  correct." 

Robert  C.  Millar,  publisher  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  at  Jacksonville,  told  the  News 
this  morning  he  recalled  the  conversation  the 
President  held  with  the  newspaper  execu- 
tives, at  which  Senator  Geobge  W.  Smathebs, 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  was  present. 

"I  didn't  take  any  notes,"  Millar  said  In  a 
telephone  interview.  "I  would  prefer  not 
to  make  any  comment." 

In  Jacksonville,  Smathxrs  said  "there  was 
no  conversation  with  respect  to  U.S.  air 
cover." 

Suathebs  said  he  sat  across  from  the 
President  at  the  luncheon  and  added: 

"I  am  certain  there  was  no  conversation 
of  the  character  described  by  my  good  friend 
Jack  Gore. 

"The  only  reference  I  remember  at  all  to 
this  matter  was  that  the  President  expressed 
disappointment  that  the  air  cover  the  Cubans 
were  to  have  flown  in  the  B-26's  had  not 
been  more  effective. 

"Of  course  this  was  2  years  ago  and  mem- 
ories are  naturally  not  as  fresh  as  if  this 
had  happened  more  recently." 


John  S.  Knight,  president  of  Knight  News- 
papers, including  the  Miami  Herald,  said: 
"I  do  not  recall  the  statement  attributed 
to  the  President  by  Mr.  Gore.  The  May  10, 
1961,  luncheon  conversation  was  of  an  in- 
formal nature  and,  as  I  understood  It,  not 
subject  to  public  discussion." 

In  revealing  what  he  remembered  of  the 
White  House  chat.  Gore  said  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  speak  out  in  the  national  Interest. 
He  said,  in  part,  in  his  signed  story  pub- 
lished yesterday: 

"When  the  brother  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (Attorney  General  Robert  M. 
Kennedy),  however,  conducts  an  •official  au- 
topsy' of  the  sorry  affair  and  makes  official 
statements  which  are  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  words  of  the  President,  we  feel  that  any 
off-the-record  pledge  (asked  by  Smathers) 
Which  might  apply  must  be  removed  in  the 
quest  for  truth." 

Gore's  story  and  editorial  followed  Inter- 
views granted  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
Knight  newspapers  and  the  magazine  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  In  which  he  said  no 
U.S.  air  cover  ever  had  been  planned  for  the 
invasion  forces  of  1,500  Cubans  comprising 
the  foredoomed  Brigade  2506. 

Gore  was  deluged  with  congratulatory 
messages  following  his  story  and  was  asked 
to  make  several  television  appearances, 
which  he  refused. 

He  declined  further  comment  beyond  this 
statement  today: 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  the  President 
has  seen  fit  to  throw  his  support  behind  his 
own  brother.  Nevertheless,  I  still  stand  by 
the  story  I  wrote  yesterday  and  the  fact  that 
two  others  who  were  at  the  luncheon  have 
supported  the  statement  Indicates  they 
weren't  conjured  up  out  of  thin  air." 

Gore  referred  to  Perry  and  Andersen. 

J.  C.  Council  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  de- 
clined to  conmient  on  the  luncheon. 

James  Cox,  of  the  Miami  News,  said  in 
Dasrton,  Ohio:  "I  remember  no  reference  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  at  the  White  House  confer- 
ence. Nor  do  I  recall  any  discussion  or 
reference  to  the  air  cover  being  promised  or 
withdrawn." 

Gore  has  said  the  President  canceled  the 
air  cover  after  Adlal  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  had  protested 
to  the  President  that  American  planes  giving 
the  invasion  air  protection  would  make  a 
liar  of  him  in  the  U.N. 

Stevenson  had  stated  a  few  days  before 
the  April  17  invasion  that  the  United  States 
would  not  participate  In  any  attack  upon 
Cuba. 

MaJ.  W.  Bobb,  Port  Lauderdale,  a  retired 
commander  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  told 
the  News  today  he  was  in  Washington  3 
months  after  the  invasion  and  was  told 
by  Air  Force  pilots  they  were  in  the  air 
on  the  morning  of  the  attack  "with  orders 
to  shoot  first  and  talk  later;  take  care  of 
anything  that  flies." 

"shoot"  obdess  told 

Robb  said  he  was  told  by  one  pilot  the 
"shoot  first"  orders  were  later  canceled,  but 
he  still  was  In  the  air  when  he  saw  an 
American  T-33  Jet  trainer,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Cuban  Government  under  for- 
mer President  Pulgencio  Batista,  blast  the 
ammunition  ship  out  of  the  water. 

"He  told  me  he  could  have  taken  care  of 
that  T-33  without  any  difficulty,"  Robb  re- 
called. 

He  said  he  was  in  Washington  in  July 
1961,  to  attend  the  third  annual  defense 
strategy  seminar  at  the  National  War  College 
in  Washington. 

"I  can't  tell  you  which  officers  told  us 
what,"  Robb  continued,  "but  they  did  say 
American  air  protection  was  prepared  and 
it  was  canceled." 

Robb  said  he  and  fellow  officers  attend- 
ing the  seminar  were  told  three  American 
aircraft  carriers  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba 
for  annual  maneuvers  off  Puerto  Rico. 


Among  speakers  at  the  seminar  Robb  said 
were  Adm.  Arleigh  W.  Burke,  then  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  now  retired;  Gen.  Ly. 
man  L.  Lemnltzer,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Charles  W.  Bohlen. 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Allen  W.  Dullee,  then  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

NEARLY     1,200    CAPTURED 

The  CIA  reportedly  masterminded  the  in- 
vasion. Dulles  subsequently  resigned  after 
the  invasion's  collapse  which  resulted  In 
nearly  1,200  of  the  assault  forces  being  cap- 
tured by  Fidel  Castro's  troops. 

Not  Immediately  available  for  comment 
was  Nelson  Poynter,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Petersburg    Times. 

Another  claim  that  American  air  cover 
had  been  promised  the  Cuban  invaders  was 
made  at  Washington  yesterday  by  Manuel 
Penabaz,  who  took  part  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
assault. 

At  a  press  conference,  Penabaz  Ertated 
Robert  Kennedy  was  111  Informed  when  he 
said  no  American  air  cover  had  been  planned 
or   promised. 

"I  know  that  all  oiu-  brigade  leaders  and 
fighters  believed  air  cover  would  be  fur- 
nished, by  U.S.  air  and  naval  forces,"  he 
said. 

"Certainly  we  in  the  brigade  were  assured 
by  our  American  military  instructors  we 
would  be  given  air  cover  sufficient  to  suc- 
ceed in  otir  mission." 

He  said  a  man  named  Frank  Bender,  who 
he  identified  as  the  U.S.  official  in  charge 
of  the  InvEislon  operation,  told  him  about 
the  air  cover. 

"Bender  told  me  American  aircraft  would 
t)e  100  miles  behind  us  and  that  6,000  U.S. 
Marines  would  be  ready  to  land  after  us." 

Penabaz  reportedly  was  in  Washington 
at  the  Invitation  of  Senate  Republicans, 
who  have  called  for  an  investigation  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco. 

He  repeated  charges  he  made  when  ho 
was  returned  to  the  United  States,  along 
with  1,113  other  Invasion  prisoners  last 
month,  that  the  brigade  had  been  "be- 
trayed." 

LEGISLATION  AIMED  AT  BALANC- 
ING THE  BUDGET  AND  REDUCING 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  two  measures  which  are 
aimed  at  balancing  the  budget  and  re- 
ducing the  national  debt.  In  an  era 
when  deficit  financing  is  fashionable 
and  a  balanced  budget  is  ridiculed  as 
a  roadblock  to  big  Federal  Government, 
I  can  easily  predict  the  fate  of  these 
proposals  in  Congress.  But,  I  am  also 
sure  that  these  proposals  will  be  received 
by  millions  of  Americans  as  represent- 
ing their  thinking  in  these  days  of 
razzle-dazzle  Government  finance. 

The  first  is  a  resolution  which  I  have 
introduced  in  three  previous  Congresses. 
It  provides  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  2  percent  of  the  revenue 
each  year  be  applied  on  the  national 
debt.  Naturally,  it  carries  with  it  an 
escape  clause  whereby  in  an  emergency 
the  requirements  of  the  amendment 
could  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  House  of  Congress. 
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The  logic  of  this  amendment  is  at  once 
apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  this 
would  amount  to  $6  billion  of  debt  re- 
tirement each  year  at  a  time  when  the 
interest  on  the  debt  is  $10  billion  an- 
nually. Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  it 
would  mean  that  for  a  time  we  would  be 
retiring  the  debt  by  as  little  as  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  the  interest  charges. 
Every  objection  can  be  met  by  the  argu- 
ment that,  by  comparison  with  the  na- 
tional debt,  it  would  cost  so  little  and 
contribute  so  much  to  the  task  of  putting 
our  financial  house  in  order. 

The  other  measure  is  a  resolution  de- 
claring it  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
foreign  aid  payments  which  contribute 
to  or  cause  deficits  be  suspended. 
While  Common  Market  countries  im- 
prove their  own  economies  and 
strengthen  their  financial  positions,  we 
frantically  push  through  Congress  bigger 
foreign  aid  programs  which  impair  our 
own  budget  and  balance  of  payments. 
How  much  assistance  have  we  received 
from  the  booming  and  prosperous  Com- 
mon Market  in  helping  underdeveloped 
areas?  While  it  concentrates  on 
strengthening  itself  economically,  we  en- 
gage annually  in  a  planned  program  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  by  appropriating 
more  billions  in  the  name  of  mutual 
security. 

Over  the  last  10  years  the  grants — not 
loans — in  our  foreign  aid  program  have 
averaged  $4.48  billion  per  year.  Over 
the  same  period  our  deficits  have  aver- 
aged $4.57  billion.  This  tells  a  story 
which  everyone  can  understand. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  the  only 
place  where  expenditures  can  and  should 
be  reduced.  But.  for  those  who  believe 
in  balanced  budgets  and  view  with  con- 
cern the  philosophy  of  the  deficit  spend- 
ers, these  two  resolutions  together  offer 
a  first  step  in  rescuing  our  economy  from 
the  brink  of  disaster. 


AUTOMOTIVE  SAFETY 

Mr.  HALT,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  13, 
1962,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  support  of  a  bill  submitted  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  to  en- 
hance standards  of  automotive  safety 
and  to  provide  Federal  leadership  in  that 
field.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  in 
my  previous  practice  as  a  surgeon  it  had 
been  my  unhappy  task  on  all  too  numer- 
ous occasions  to  restore  broken  bodies 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  automobile 
accidents.  Today,  I  am  going  one  step 
further  and  joining  in  the  submission  of 
legislation  requiring  that  passenger  car- 
rj'ing  motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government  meet  certain 
safety  standards.  Although  this  legisla- 
tion is  limited  in  purpose,  I  would  hope 
that  its  adoption  might  be  followed  by 
similar  legislation  in  the  future  requiring 
safety  devices  for  all  passenger  vehicles. 


I  feel  sure  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  support  this  legislation,  as  they  did 
last  year,  and  I  hope  that  this  time  our 
action  will  be  matched  by  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 


BUDGET  MESSAGE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
only  a  minute  of  the  time  of  the  House 
this  afternoon,  but  I  do  want  to  appraise 
my  colleagues  of  the  latest  episode  in  the 
adventures  of  "Jack  in  Wonderland." 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  earlier 
chapters  young  Jack  burst  through  the 
looking  glass  carrying  a  budget  message, 
fell  down  the  rabbit  hole  clutching  tax 
proposals,  and  hit  bottom  reading  an 
education  message. 

Now  I  note  from  yesterday  evening's 
newspapers  that  the  next  step  in  the 
land  of  fantasy  involves  U.S.  savings 
bonds. 

It  seems  the  administration  plsms  to 
incresise  interest  rates  on  savings  bonds 
to  4  percent.  May  I  point  out  that  not 
only  does  this  administration  blandly 
propose  to  borrow  12  million  more  dollars 
in  the  next  fiscal  year — but  it  now  pro- 
poses to  pay  more  for  a  large  part  of  the 
money  it  borrows.  Savings  bonds  ac- 
count for  one-fifth  of  the  Federal  debt 
held  by  the  public. 

No  doubt  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
a  decent  return  on  the  money  they  lend 
the  Federal  Government,  but  yesterday's 
stories  only  serve  to  point  out  once  again 
the  utter  fiscal  insanity  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

They  not  only  ask  the  Nation  to  go 
farther  into  the  red,  but  they  insist  on 
paying  more  for  the  red  ink.  And  all  the 
while  they  smirk  like  the  Cheshire  cat. 


NONDEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  promised 
in  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  cut  nondefense  spending.  However, 
disillusion  has  set  in — beginning  with 
the  budget  message  forecasting  a  deficit 
of  $11.8  billion  and  increases  in  almost 
every  function  and  area  of  government, 
and  culminating  in  Mr.  Gordon's  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee which  at  long  last  recognizes  in 
theory  the  New  Frontier  practice  of 
planning  deficits  and  banning  surpluses. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  an  offi- 
cial of  this  administration  could  stand 
before  a  congressional  committee  and 
proudly  disclaim  balanced  budgets  as 
outmoded  concepts  and,  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  unsound  and  imwise.  It  only  illus- 
trates that  while  American  taxpayers  are 
being  fed  the  plpedream  of  tax  cuts,  they 
will  awake  and  peer  through  a  hazy  fu- 
ture to  the  day  when  our  national  debt 
has  risen  to  a  point  where  our  dollar  is 
insolvent— both  here  and  on  the  world 
market.  Loss  of  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy  through  our  practices  of 
monetary  melancholy  and  dollar  down- 
grading will  ultimately  result  in  a  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  American  strength 
militarily  and  pobtically — as  well  as  the 
final  collapse  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24,  1957,  Khru- 
shchev stated : 

We  do  not  Intend  to  blow  up  the  capital- 
ist world  with  bombs.  If  we  catch  up  with 
the  United  States  In  per  capita  production 
of  meat,  butter,  and  mUk  we  will  have  hit 
the  pillar  of  capitalism  with  the  most  pow- 
erful torpedo  yet. 

Thus  infiationary  pressures  and  deficit 
financing  could  ultimately  cripple  our 
economic  and  military  strength  alike. 

The  astonishing  testimony  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don has  resulted  in  the  suggestion  by  a 
Senator  of  the  majority  party  that  he  be 
fired.  However,  I  fear  that  his  testimony 
is  only  a  reflection  of  New  Frontier 
philosophy.  I  would  warn  those  who 
would  adhere  to  this  tax  and  spend  con- 
cept that  this  Nation  must  reject  the 
philosophy  that  our  only  choice  in  order 
to  prevent  military  surrender  to  the  Rus- 
sians is  to  spend  ourselves  into  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  defeat. 


FISCAL  POLICY  OP  THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  head 
is  somewhat  in  a  spin  after  reading  the 
messages,  testimony  and  reasoning  of 
the  administration  on  fiscal  matters  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  Given  their  po- 
litical philosophy,  I  can  understand  how 
they  can  raise  deficits  £ind  lower  the  tax- 
payers' equity  in  their  economy.  But  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  follow  the  vision- 
ary, vicious  vacillation  which  charac- 
terizes their  economic  reasoning  from 
day  to  day. 

In  one  breath  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recommends  and  promises 
domestic  cuts;  in  the  next  he  submits  a 
budget  unbalanced  by  at  least  some  $12 
billion  and  including  increases  in  almost 
every  nondefense  item.  Even  agricul- 
ture, where  the  administration  figure 
jugglers  have  concocted  every  possible 
new  budget  index  and  sales  of  CCC  cot- 
tion  to  show  a  budget  decrease  of  $1  bil- 
lion, new  obligational  authority  has  in- 
creased by  almost  $iy2  biUion  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

In  one  breath  the  President  of  the 
United  States  promises  tax  cuts  of  great 
magnitude,  and  in  the  next  he  admits 
that  the  first  year  the  total  cuts  will  t>e 
less  than  a  rise  in  State  and  local  taxes 
and  social  security  taxes  for  the  taxpay- 
ers of  our  Nation.    The  total  cuts  the 
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second  year  will  barely  exceed  ao-caSed 
tax  refonnc  wbleh  wcKdd  take  money 
tnm  thofle  ttemlztng  charitable  oootrlba- 
tions,  tntercBt  pa^meota,  — ^iltgal  ex- 
penses and  sbnilar  necessary  expenses. 
It  would  lead  to  double  taxation,  ranging 
from  corporate  divMends  to  even  the 
decreased  taxpayer,  whose  estate  would 
be  sidbject  to  Inheritance  tax  and  capital 
gains  levies. 

The  CTadle  to  the  grave  has  been  ex- 
tended from  here  to  the  hereafter.  And 
the  total  tax  reBef  for  individuals  and 
corporations  in  the  next  3  years  surely 
sounds  Uttle  enough  indeed  in  view  of 
the  1964  record  expenditiires  of  some 
$550  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
the  Nation — meaning  $3,200  for  a  family 
of  four  and  over  $235  million  for  the 
typical  congressional  district  in  the 
Nation. 

Other  inconsistencies  come  to  mind. 
We  are  adding  over  45,000  nondefense 
jobs  to  the  Federal  payroll  after  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlan  admitted  last  year  they  had 
overestimated  the  need  for  such  posi- 
tions. WhUe  the  President  paints  a  rosy 
picture  of  the  economy,  we  find  the 
weakest  postwar  recovery  has  occtirred 
In  the  past  22  months,  and  Secretary 
f^rtz  only  yesterday  admitted  that  we 
have  an  equal  rate  of  unemployment  now 
as  in  the  recession  year  of  1954,  and  that 
today  the  percentage  of  long-term  un- 
employment is  much  higher  than  in  the 
recession  year  of  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  win  take  another  year 
to  realize  how  bad  this  administration 
is.  But  It  surely  is  clear  by  now  how 
confused  this  administration  is,  and  how 
confused  even  economic  experts  have  be- 
come in  listening  to  these  conflicting 
statements,  let  alone  the  puzzled  pmblic. 
If  commonsense  with  figures  and  ap- 
propriations does  not  replace  legerder- 
main  by  the  magicians  of  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avmue  on  the  budget  and  fiscal 
matters,  the  people  of  America  will  con- 
tinue to  feel  apitrt  from  their  Oovem- 
ment  rather  than  a  part  of  it. 


January  SI 


AORICDLTDRE  —  MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  55) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Proper  management  of  our  resoiu<:es 
of  food  and  fiber  is  a  key  factor  in  the 
economic  future  of  the  Nation.  Both 
fiscal  necessity  and  economic  common- 
sense  require  us  to  go  beyond  the  gains 
we  have  made  in  the  last  2  years.  Our 
capacity  to  produce  still  outruns  the 
growth  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mand for  food  and  fiber.  Our  abundance 
must  stm  be  harnessed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  supply  and  demand  more  nearly 
into  balance.  And  the  benefits  of  our 
agricultural  inrogress  still  need  to  be 
translated  into  improved  income  to  farm 
families,  lower  prices  to  consumers  for 

food  and  fiber.  exiMUided  exports,  and 
reduced  eziienditures  for  price-support 
programs. 


Meverthtiessy  the  past  2  years  have 
seen  substantial  improvement  in  farm 
ineome.  a  substantial  decrease  in  Gov- 
ernment holdings  of  agrlcoltural  prod- 
ucts, and  a  substantial  reduction  in  costs 
to  the  taxpayer  for  carrying  farm  sur- 
pluses, without  increasing  the  consum- 
er's bvu-den. 

Net  farm  income  at  the  end  of  1962 
was  $1.8  billion  a  year  mc»-e  than  it  was 
in  1960.  Gross  farm  income  Is  $3.5  bil- 
lion higher. 

Average  net  income  per  farm  has  risen 
21  percent,  from  $3,044  to  $3,690,  the 
highest  level  in  our  history. 

The  increase  in  farm  income  has  gen- 
erated added  business  for  rural  indus- 
tries and  farm  communities,  putting  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  into  Main  Street  cash 
registers  and  adding  at  least  200,000  jobs 
to  the  national  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  Government  stock- 
piles of  surplus  grain  have  been  reduced 
by  929  million  bushels  from  their  1961 
peak. 

And,  finally,  over  this  same  2-year 
period,  the  proportion  of  consumer  in- 
come required  to  piirchase  food  has  de- 
clined to  the  lowest  ratio  in  history — 19 
percent  of  take-home  pay. 

These  successes  have  been  made  possi- 
ble by  a  series  of  congressional  and  Ex- 
ecutive actions  undertaken  in  the  last  2 
years.  The  principles  imderlying  these 
actions  are  further  pursued  in  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  message. 

The  success  of  those  principles  also 
calls  for  an  affirmative  vote  in  the  forth- 
coming wheat  referendum,  to  be  held 
under  the  permanent  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  last  year.  If  two-thirds 
of  the  wheat  producers  vote  this  spring 
to  approve  the  bushel  marketing  program 
authorized  by  that  law.  the  present  in- 
come of  our  wheat  farms  will  be  pro- 
tected and  the  overhanging  surpluses  of 
wheat  will  be  further  reduced.  Failure 
to  approve  the  wheat  program  will  leave 
the  wheat  farmer  without  either  supply 

management  or  effective  price  supports 

at  the  mercy  of  unlimited  production  and 
improtected  prices.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  who  clearly  understands  the 
choice  would  prefer  a  return  to  the  de- 
pression conditions  that  preceded  the 
initiation  of  price  supports  a  generation 
ago.  New  legislation  for  wheat  is  neither 
necessary  nor  feasible  this  year. 

Exports  of  farm  commodities  reached 
a  record  $5.1  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  Dollar  markets  abroad  for  the 
products  of  our  farms  have  been  ex- 
panded to  a  total  of  $3.5  bilUon,  and  thus 
constitute  a  significant  factor  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  American  farmer  is  one  of  our 
best  foreign  exchange  earners.  It  is  our 
firm  policy  to  maintain  and  expand  these 
exports.  We  do,  however,  have  a  special 
problem  of  maintaining  access  to  the 
European  Common  Market  for  some  of 
our  important  agricultural  commodities. 
This  Government  intends  to  take  every 
step  necessary  to  protect  the  full  rights 
due  American  agricultural  exports.  We 
have  impressed  on  our  trading  partners 
the  vital  necessity  of  a  fair  agreement 

as  an  essential  first  part  of  the  broad 
scale  negotiations  to  be  undertaken  un- 
der the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 


The  areas  of  agriculture  policy  which 
require  action  by  the  Congress  this  year 
include  ttie  following: 


The  emergency  and  temporary  feed 
grain  legislation  of  1961  and  1962— 
which  covers  this  crop  year  as  well — has 
been  successfuL  It  has  earned  wide 
bipartisan  support.  Savings  already 
assured  by  2  years  of  surplus  reduction 
will  amount  ultimately  to  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion. The  stocks  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghums,  totaling  85  million  tons  2  years 
ago,  and  costing  nearly  $500  million  a 
year  for  handling  and  storing  cliarges 
alone,  will  be  reduced  to  57  million  tons 
by  the  end  of  this  marketing  year.  They 
should  be  further  reduced  to  45  to  50 
million  tons  by  the  end  of  the  1963  crop 
year.  At  the  same  time,  this  program 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  im- 
provement in  farm  income. 

If  new  legislation  is  not  enacted  this 
year  to  consoUdate  the  gains  tlnis  far 
achieved,  the  feed  grain  program  for 
1964.  imder  existing  law,  would  auto- 
matically revert  to  unlimited,  excessive 
production  and  disastrously  low  prices. 
Com  price  supports,  which  will  be  $1.25 
a  bushel  for  1963,  would  go  down  to  80 
cents;  and  even  at  that  level,  un- 
restrained production  might  well  lead  to 
new  accumulations  of  surplus  stocks. 
Prices  for  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  dairy,  and 
other  commodities  would  fall.  It  is  im- 
perative that  action  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year  to  avoid  these  conse- 
quences. 

The  new  legislation  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  under  the  1961-62  and  1963  pro- 
grams. It  should:  (1)  be  a  voluntary 
program,  (2)  be  flexible  enough  to  meet 
varying  conditions  and  needs,  and  (3) 
be  based  upon  the  same  basic  principles 
which  have  proven  successful  in  the  last 
2  years. 

These  objectives  can  be  achieved  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  adjust  the  feed  grain  program,  in  the 
light  of  the  supply  and  utilization  out- 
look, to  obtain  the  needed  reduction  in 
production  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  farm  family  in- 
come. He  may  select  either  the  1962  or 
the  1963  type  of  feed  grain  program. 
PajTnents  will  be  made  to  feed  grain 
producers  who  reduce  production  below 
their  established  base  acreage.  These 
payments  may  be  made  either  in  kind  or 
in  cash.  Their  size  and  the  required 
acreage  reduction  will  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  outlook  just  before  the 
crops  are  planted. 

Such  feed  grain  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  necessary  adaptations  to  meet 
changes  in  weather,  new  international 
crises,  sudden  oppKjrtunities  or  strictures 
in  the  European  Common  Market  and 
other  areas  of  trade,  and  developments 
in  the  economy  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  It  would  enable  farmers  to  make 
full  use  of  the  permament  wheat  pro- 
gram by  permitting  wheatgrowers  to 
produce  wheat  In  lieu  of  feed  grains  on 
feed  grain  bases.    The  continued  and 

successfiil  operation  of  voluntary  feed 
grain  programs,  in  conjunction  with  the 
new  wheat  program,  should  resolve  two 
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of  our  most  difficult  commodity  prob- 
lems. 

n. COTTON 

A  healthy,  growing  cotton  Industry  is 
vital  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
our  Nation.  Over  a  million  persons  are 
engaged  in  producing  our  cotton  crop. 
Another  million  and  a  half  are  employed 
in  converting  the  raw  cotton  into  con- 
sumer items.  Additional  millions  supply 
goods  and  services  to  this  industry.  Cot- 
t.m  exports  contribute  significantly  to 
our  balance-of-payments  position. 

Our  cotton  industry — both  producers 
and  mills — is  confronted  with  many 
problems  which  it  alone  cannot  resolve. 
Because  domestic  prices  are  much  higher 
than  those  of  foreign  producers,  our  cot- 
ton mills  must  pay  substantially  more  for 
cotton  than  their  offshore  competitors. 
Domestic  cotton  textile  products  are  be- 
ing displaced  not  only  by  substitute  fibers 
in  consumer  products  but  also  by  in- 
creased cotton  imports.  Cotton  exports 
are  sharply  lower. 

Loss  of  markets  for  U.S.  cotton  in- 
creases surplus  stocks  held  by  the  CCC, 
causes  higher  and  higher  Government 
costs,  and  reduces  the  cotton  farmers 
income. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  fashion  a 
sound  and  enduring  national  policy  for 
cotton,  to  enable  it  to  make  its  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  our  Nation's  growth 
at  a  minimum  of  goverrunental  expense. 
At  present,  the  domestic  support  level  is 
31.88  cents  a  pound.  An  8'2-cent  export 
subsidy  enables  domestic  cotton  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  cotton  selling  at  24 
cents  or  less.  This  imposes  a  substantial 
handicap  upon  the  domestic  mill  which 
must  buy  American  cotton  at  the  support 
price  level,  while  competing  with  foreign 
mills  which  buy  it  at  the  subsidized  level. 

This  handicap  could,  of  course,  be 
overcome  by  either  eliminating  the  ex- 
port subsidy  or  by  reducing  the  support 
level.  But  elimination  of  the  subsidy 
would  also  eliminate  American  cotton 
from  the  world  markets  and  give  Impetus 
to  expanding  foreign  production.  The 
effect  such  a  move  would  have  upon  the 
American  cotton  farmer,  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  our  economy  prevents 
this  from  being  an  acceptable  line  of 
action.  Allowing  domestic  cotton  prices 
to  fall  low  enough  to  compete  with  for- 
eign cotton  is  similarly  unacceptable. 
For  the  average  American  farmer  can- 
not, as  yet.  produce  cotton  profitably  at 
world  prices. 

We  can  best  meet  these  problems  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  law  which  will 
both  meet  immediate  needs  and  provide 
the  experience  from  which  a  future  long- 
range  solution  can  be  developed.  Such 
a  measure  should  meet  four  tests  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible:  (1)  Eliminate 
the  disadvantage  which  the  present  two- 
price  system  for  cotton  imposes  on  the 
U.S.  textile  industry:  (2)  strengthen  the 
income  of  individual  cotton  farmers  by 
enabling  them  to  sell  additional  output 
at  the  world  price  in  a  combination  best 
suited  to  their  individual  situations;  (3) 
promote  sustained  and  expanding  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  cotton:  and  (4)  accomplish 
these  objectives  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 


I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  early 
consideration  to  cotton  legislation  that 
will  make  this  important  fiber  more  com- 
petitive and  help  it  recapture  its  mar- 
kets. Ideally,  it  should  be  signed  into 
law  before  the  end  of  February  and  made 
applicable  to  the  planting  of  the  1963 
crop.  I  recommend  that  the  new  law 
include  the  following: 

(1»  Authorization,  on  a  2-year  trial 
basis,  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  payments  which  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  cotton  to  domestic  mills  by 
an  amount  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  in- 
equity of  the  present  two-price  system, 
taking  into  accoimt  any  differences  in 
transportation  costs  between  foreign  and 
domestic  mills  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors. This  will  both  cure  the  existing 
inequity  and  help  assure  ample  supplies 
of  cotton  textiles  of  good  quality  at  fair 
prices  to  American  consumers. 

(2)  Within  limits  consistent  with  the 
need  for  an  orderly  reduction  in  the  ex- 
isting carryover,  producers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  cotton  above  their  basic 
acreage  allotments  for  the  export  market 
at  the  world  price.  In  1963.  the  extra 
planting  for  export  markets  might  be 
permitted  up  to  20  percent  above  the 
present  statutory  minimum  allotment. 
Such  provisions  would  recognize  the 
greatly  diverse  conditions  that  prevail  in 
different  cotton  producing  areas,  and 
provide  fair  opportunities  for  producers 
in  each  area.  In  addition,  the  bill  could 
also  authorize  direct  payments  to  pro- 
ducers, thus  providing  an  efficient  means 
of  maintaining  producer  income  without 
supporting  prices  at  too  high  a  level. 

Research  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotton  in  the  United  States  will 
also  strengthen  the  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, elimination  of  the  boll  weevil 
damage  in  the  cotton  crop  could  result 
in  reduction  in  production  costs  of  5 
cents  a  pound  in  areas  of  infestation. 
Such  research  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over.  I  am,  therefore,  asking  that 
a  special  effort  be  made  to  make  certain 
that  the  research  resources  available  to 
the  Federal  Government  are  focused  on 
this  problem.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  will  review  the  progress  and 
make  recommendations.  As  actual  cot- 
ton production  costs  fall,  cotton  price 
supports  can  be  reduced  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  continuing  research  and  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  technology. 

ni.  OAIRTING 

The  accomplishments  of  the  American 
dairy  industry,  from  processor  to  dis- 
tributor, have  been  far  too  httle  recog- 
nized. Any  American  family  can  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  pure,  nutritious 
milk  and  dairy  products  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  This  accomplishment  is 
the  product  of  hard  work,  skill  and  know- 
how,  and  heavy  capital  investment. 

New  dairy  legislation  is  urgently  re- 
quired for  the  benefit  of  both  the  farmer 
and  the  taxpayer.  Last  year  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  reduce  the  severe  drain  of 
budgetary  expenditures  for  the  dairy 
price  support  program  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  income  of  dairy  farm- 
ers. Failure  to  pass  this  legislation.  I 
pointed  out,  would  result  in  Oovernment 
costs  of  over  $440  million  a  year  for  sup- 


porting the  price  of  dairy  products.  No 
legislation  was  enacted — with  the  result 
that  costs  have  recently  been  running  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  $500  miUion  a  year, 
and  the  income  of  the  dairy  farmer  has 
fallen  by  over  $100  million  a  year.  There 
is  little  prospect  of  any  improvement  in 
dairy  farmers"  income  or  substantial  re- 
duction in  Government  costs  unless  new 
legislation  is  enacted.  Under  the 
present  law  surplus  stocks  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, especially  butter,  continue  to  pile 
up  in  Government  warehouses  in  shock- 
ing quantity.  We  have  over  300  million 
pounds  of  butter  in  storage,  enough  to 
provide  a  year's  supply  of  all  the  fats 
consumed  by  the  people  of  Korea.  Re- 
cipients of  surplus  foods  are  using  twice 
as  much  butter  per  person  as  other  con- 
sumers. Even  with  maximum  use  of 
dairy  products  in  our  food  distribution 
program,  stocks  continue  to  climb. 

It  is  imperative  therefore  that  the 
Congress  apply  the  same  successful  prin- 
ciples of  volunteer  supply  management 
to  the  dairy  industry,  and  enact  a  pro- 
gram under  which  only  producers  who 
cooperate  by  reducing  their  marketings 
would  receive,  through  market  prices  and 
payments,  a  return  on  their  marketings 
substantially  greater  than  the  noncoop- 
erators  who  choose  not  to  join  the  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  would  not  only 
improve  the  income  of  cooperating  farm- 
ers but  also  reduce  Goverrunent  costs. 

The  legislation  should  permit  produc- 
ers in  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
to  fully  participate  in  the  voluntary 
adjustment  program.  This  may  be 
achieved  through  the  use  of  marketing 
bases  within  order  markets  which  per- 
mit a  producer  to  reduce  his  produc- 
tion of  surplus  milk  without  reducing 
his  share  of  the  class  I  market.  This 
latter  provision  should  be  ext«ided  to 
order  markets  whether  or  not  a  national 
adjustment  program  is  in  operation. 
Such  a  program  should  also  make  it  pos- 
sible to  drop  the  price  of  butter  and 
butterfat  and  thereby  increase  their 
consumption. 

IV.    EXPANDED     t-TTLIZATIGN     OF     CUE     FARM 

ABUNDANCE 

A.     DOMESTIC    FOOD    DISTRIBUTION FOOD    STAMPS 

More  food  in  greater  variety  is  now 
available  to  the  needy  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  The  number  of  persons 
on  public  assistance  receivmg  food  under 
direct  distribution  programs  rose  to  a 
peak  of  7,400,000  in  1962.  More  than  2 
billion  pounds  of  food,  valued  at  nearly 
$365  milUon,  were  distributed  to  needy 
persons,  school  lunch  programs,  and 
charitable  institutions  in  every  State  in 
the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  pilot  operation 
launched  in  1961.  with  funds  available 
imder  section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th 
Congress,  to  enable  the  needy  to  pur- 
chase additional  food  through  regular 
commercial  charmels  by  the  use  of  food 
stamps,  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful. In  view  of  its  widespread  and  en- 
thusiastic acceptance  and  its  beneficial 
results.  I  recommend  that  enabling  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  permit  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  the  food  stamp 

program  into  all  areas  of  the  Nation 
where  conditions  warrant  its  establish- 
ment. 
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The  operating  provlslom  of  the  ex- 
panded program  should  be  essentially 
the  same  as  for  the  pilot  program..    Food 

stamps  are  Issued  to  the  needy  and  used 
by  them  for  purchases  at  the  local  stores. 
The  costs  of  this  program  In  the  affected 
areas  vUl  be  substanUaUy  ofTset  by  re- 
sultlnK  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the  di- 
rect food  distribution  program. 

B.  rOOD  AMD  FOBS  FOB  NXBDT  PBOPLZ  ABBOAO 

rooo  rOBPXAcx 

An  IncreasinKly  important  tool  of 
American  for^gn  policy — and  of  par- 
ticular significance  to  our  mutual  as- 
sistance and  devel(«>ment  effort,  includ- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress — is  the 
food-for-peaee  program.  It  Is  now  being 
expanded  to  assiune  a  larger  share  of 
the  cost  of  mutual  assistance.  We  make 
a  grave  mistake  if  we  regard  food  for 
peace  as  merely  a  program  for  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities  instead  of  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  our  agricultural 
ci^Mudty  to  encourage  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  new  and  developing  na- 
tions. In  the  past  year  food-for-peace 
exports  of  wheat  and  flour  alone  filled 
an  average  of  three  10,000  ton  cargoes 
moving  overseas  daily.  We  are  reaching 
more  needy  overseas  than  ever  before — 
92  million  people  a  day.  including  35  mil- 
lion school  children  and  2  million  pre- 
school children.  During  the  past  6 
months  we  have  undertaken  to  supply 
food  as  part  payment  for  wages  to  2.4 
million  people  working  on  self-help 
projects  for  economic  development  in 
seven  countries.  I  am  recommending  in 
the  1964  budget  $1.9  billion  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  food-for-peace  program. 

V.    BUBAL    ABBA    DXTBLOPMEMT    AND    BT7BAL 
KIJBCTBIFICATIOM 

Housing:  The  quality  of  housing  in 
rural  areas  has  not  kept  pace  with  hous- 
ing in  cities.  A  million  and  a  half  homes 
on  farms  and  in  our  small  towns  are  in 
such  a  dilapidated  condition  they  en- 
danger the  health  and  safety  of  the  fami- 
lies living  in  them.  Another  2  million 
rural  homes  need  major  repairs.  The 
current  housing  loan  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  made 
a  good  start  toward  helping  niral  fam- 
ilies, who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  credit, 
to  improve  their  housing.  But  it  falls 
far  short  of  what  should  and  could  be 
done.  The  need  is  greatest  among  fami- 
lies in  the  lower  income  levels  who  have 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  credit  to 
make  any  major  repairs  or  improve- 
ments. To  remedy  this  situation,  I  rec- 
ommend that  federally  insured  loans  be 
provided  for  niral  housing.  This  will 
broaden  the  opportunity  of  more  rural 
families  to  improve  their  housing,  and 
at  the  same  time,  through  the  substitu- 
tion of  private  for  public  credit,  wUl  re- 
duce the  demands  upon  the  Federal 
budget. 

Training:  One-third  of  our  farm  fam- 
ilies earn  only  a  subsistence  income. 
Because  they  earn  so  little,  they  are  un- 
able to  finance  adequate  ediicatlonal  and 
vocational  training  of  family  members; 
and  this  leads  progressively  to  the  con- 
centration of  still  more  poverty  in  rural 
areas.  Vocational  and  other  education- 
al training  should  be  made  available  to 
rural  citizens  who  are  unable  to  finance 
this    training    through    other    means. 


Such  assistance  is  essential  if  large 
numbers  of  rtu-al  people,  particvilarly 
youth  and  young  adults,  are  to  acquire 
the  kinds  of  skills  that  will  enable  them 
to  take  advantage  of  new  and  better  op- 
p(»-tunities  In  an  expanding  economy. 
The  alternative  for  many  of  them  is  a 
lifetime  of  poverty;  the  alternative  for 
the  whole  Nation  is  a  continued  waste  of 
human  resources. 

Water:  Legislation  Is  also  needed  to 
increase  substantially  the  capacity  for 
floodwater  detention  in  small  reser- 
voirs in  order  to  permit  the  full  develop- 
ment, under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  of  available 
sites  for  multipurpose  use.  Such  action 
this  year  will  supplement  and  strengthen 
the  provisions  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962  to  strengthen  the  rural 
economy  through  more  adequate  de- 
velopment of  available  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  for  multiple  use. 

Land  use  adjustment:  It  is  also  nec- 
essary to  make  provision  for  the  lands 
upon  which  conservation  reserve  con- 
tracts will  expire  in  the  next  few  years. 
Some  of  these  lands  would  revert  to 
crop  production;  this  must  not  happen  if 
we  are  to  prevent  our  various  crop  pro- 
grams from  being  undermined.  The 
existing  $10  million  limitations  on  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  land  use  ad- 
justment under  section  101  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  should  be 
raised  to  permit  such  conservation  re- 
serve lands  to  be  treated,  where  appro- 
priate, as  part  of  an  expanded  land  use 
adjustment  program.  The  cost  will  be 
substantially  lower  than  it  is  under 
existing  contracts. 

Electricity:  Rural  electrtflcation  and 
rural  telephone  loans  have  made  enor- 
mous contributions  to  the  well-being  and 
economic  development  of  rural  America. 
Over  5  million  rural  customers — approxi- 
mately 20  million  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren— receive  central  station  electric 
service  through  over  1,000  local  organi- 
zations financed  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  Under  the  rural 
telephone  loan  program,  local  telephone 
companies  and  cooperatives  have  bor- 
rowed funds  to  finance  modern  dial  tele- 
phone service  for  approximately  2  mil- 
lion rural  subscribers.  The  credit  record 
of  REA  borrowers  is  excellent;  foreclo- 
siu^s  have  amounted  to  less  than  one 
one-thousandth  of  1  percent;  delin- 
quencies on  repayment  schedules  are 
equally  small. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion borrowers  have  provided  service  to 
rural  areas  at  a  very  low  net  cost  to  the 
Government.  However,  the  cost  of  the 
program  has  been  exaggerated  because 
receipts  from  loan  repajmaents  are  cov- 
ered into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury  and  are  in  no  way  credited 
against  the  loans  which  were  counted  as 
Federal  expenditures  when  made. 

To  correctly  refiect  loan  repayments  in 
futvu-e  appropriation  and  budget  docu- 
ments. I  recommend  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  establish  a  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  loan  account  which 
will  reflect  the  true  net  cost  of  the  loan 
programs,  showing  the  excess  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  loans  made  over  the  cur- 
rent receipts  from  repayments  on  loans 
previously  made.    This  will  permit  the 


account  to  be  budgeted  on  a  net  expendi- 
ture basis.  Fluids  in  the  loan  account 
would  not  be  available  to  the  Secretai7 
of  Agriculture  for  loans  without  current 
prior  authorization  of  the  Congress  in 
appropriation  acts.  Loan  funds  already 
authorized  would  remain  available  until 
expended  as  in  existing  law. 

These  recommendations  will,  I  believe, 
accelerate  progress  toward  our  goals  in 
agriculture  while  assisting  in  our  efforts 
to  hold  down  budget  expenditures. 
With  the  benefit  of  new  action  in  these 

areas,  we  can  continue  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  farm  income  and  incomes 
in  other  segments  of  our  economy,  until 
the  day  is  reached  when  efflcient  farm 
operators  may  be  more  certain  of  the 
opportunity  to  earn  incomes  equivalent 
to  those  in  comparable  nonf  arm  occupa- 
tions. We  will  also  continue  to  reduce 
the  excess  stocks  of  farm  commodities 
and  to  lighten  the  burden  they  impose 
upon  the  taxpayer.  We  will  develop 
further  our  programs  to  conserve  our 
resources  of  land  and  water;  and  to  redi- 
rect their  use  in  order  to  supply  our  most 
essential  needs — whether  these  be  for 
food,  timber,  or  recreation. 

We  will  intensify  our  campaign  against 
rural  poverty  and  our  drive  to  build  a 
thriving  diversified  rural  economy.  We 
will  continue  to  encourage  the  advance 
of  efHciency  in  agriculture,  insuring  the 
continued  production  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans,  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
economic  development  and  security 
throughout  the  free  world.  A  balanced 
and  stable  farm  economy  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  meet  both  domestic  and  world 
challenges  in  the  coming  years — this 
program  is  designed  to  achieve  that 
kind  of  farm  economy. 

John  P.  Kennidy. 

The  White  Hottse,  January  31. 1963. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  AigkhJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  the 
other  Presidential  messages  presented  to 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  President's 
farm  message  speaks  in  broad,  general 
terms  without  ever  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem.  Underlying  the  whole 
message  is  the  same  New  Frontier  phi- 
losophy for  more  Federal  direction,  more 
ultimate  control,  instead  of  presenting 
a  plan  to  allow  farmers  to  operate  in  a 
free  marketplace. 

As  a  counterproposal  to  solve  the  com- 
plex farm  problems  with  which  this  Na- 
tion has  been  plagued  for  three  decades, 
may  I  suggest  we  begin  the  long  journey 
back  to  freeing  the  farmer,  to  make  him 
the  master  of  his  own  destiny.  Our  ob- 
jective should  be  that  the  farmer  should 
be  free  to  operate  his  own  farm  in  what- 
ever manner  he  feels  is  best  for  him.  to 
grow  the  crops  that  he  wants  to  grow, 


and  to  engage  in  those  farm  practices 
which  he  alone  ia  best  fitted  to  decide. 

After  30  years  of  production  controls 
and  market  controls,  of  course,  we  can- 
not abolish  the  many  programs  over- 
night, but  we  should  make  a  start.  We 
cannot  Increase  controls  upon  what  and 

how  much  a  farmer  plants.  As  a  starter 
on  the  road  to  freedom  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  permit  a  farmer  to  grow  on  his 
own  land  whatever  he  needs  for  his  own 
use  and  for  use  on  his  land.  We  should 
gradually  decrease  controls  of  both  pro- 
duction and  marketing  so  that  in  the 
end  the  American  farmer  will  once  again 
be  the  free  agent  he  once  was  when  we 
developed,  in  freedom  and  with  a  free 
market,  the  greatest  agricultural  plant 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  have  faith  in  the  American  fai-mer. 
Free  him  from  the  slavery  of  the  theo- 
rists and  the  Washington  desk  farmers 
and  he,  operating  as  a  freeman,  will 
solve  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  will 
contribute,  as  he  has  always  contributed, 
to  the  progress,  the  growth,  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  our  people. 


GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5.  Public  Law  420,  83d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Thornberry]  and  the 
gentleman   from   Minnesota    [Mr.   Nel- 

SEN]. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  9355(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers], 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Flynt],  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Chenoweth],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  Lahid]. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
section  194(a).  the  Chair  appoints  as 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
St.  Once]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Martin]. 


U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  46,  United  States  Code, 
section  1126c,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [IMr.  McInthie]. 


U.S.   Mn.TTARY   ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  4355(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tiacue], 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher  ] .  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RiEHLMANl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ostertag]. 


LAKE       ERIE       SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION     COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions Of  section  1.  Pubhc  Law  87-833, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House :  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Dulski  1 . 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta], 
and    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr. 

MOSHERj. 


CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  85-305, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  serve  with  himself:  The  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott],  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
dario],  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScHWENGELl,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GoodlingJ. 


FRANKLIN      DELANO      ROOSEVELT 

MEMORIAL    COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  KeoghI, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt] .  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ScHENcKl,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL   RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Piusuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  86-380, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  KeochI, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
IMrs.Dw'YER]. 


MIGRATORY   BIRD   CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  16,  United  States  Code, 
secticaa  715a,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 


Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House;  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Karstin]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
Gavin]  . 


NATIONAL    FOREST    RESERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  16,  United  States  Code, 
section  513.  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colicer]  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  West- 
land]. 


NATIONAL     HISTORICAL     PUBLICA- 
TIONS  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6,  Pubhc  Law  754,  81st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]. 


NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  STADIUM 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  523,  78th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  National  Memorial  Stadium  Com- 
mission the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teacxje],  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  LankfordI,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher  1. 


NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  85- 
874,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  ex 
officio  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright], 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson],  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois    [Mrs.  Reh)]. 


NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  742,  83d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Monument  Com- 
mission the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House :  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman],  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  NycaardI. 
and    the    gentleman    from    Iowa     [Mr. 

SCHWENGELJ. 


NEW  JERSEY  TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-683. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebration 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  The  gentleman 
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from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son], the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  AtrcHiNci.oss] ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Widnall]. 


ST.      AUGUSTINE      QUADRICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  87-586, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  St. 
Augustine  Quadrlcentennial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthews]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramir]. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  U.S.  CON- 
STITUTION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  86-650,  as  amended 
by  section  6,  Public  Law  87-759.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  175th  Anniversary  Commis- 
sion the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Delaney],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Corbett]. 


U.S.  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Resolution  32, 
73d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Karsten],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays],  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CtrNNINGHAMl. 


WOODROW   WILSON    MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  87-364, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Conunission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House :  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wallhauser]. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE 
RECORDINQ    STUDIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105(c),  Public  Law 
624,  84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
House  Recording  Studio  the  following 
Members  of  the  House:  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 


COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER.    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  VI,  Public 


Law  250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Committee  To 
Investigate  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
King],  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

And  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  1.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen]. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401(a),  Public  Law 
414,  82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter]  .  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan],  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     NAVAJO- 
HOPI  INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(a),  Public  Law  474. 
81st  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley],  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoRRisl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A 
BUILDING  FOR  A  MUSEUM  OF 
HISTORY  AND  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
THE   SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4,  Public  Law  106,  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Construction  of  a  Building  for  a 
Musevmi  of  History  and  Technology  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non], the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kirwan],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Fulton].  j 

FEDERAL  RECORDS  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6,  Public  Law  754,  8l8t 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Federal  Records  Council  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggeas]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goooiu.]. 


THE  NATIONAL  FISHERIES  CENTER 
AND  AQUARIUM  ADVISORY  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(a),  Public  Law  87- 
758,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquar- 
ium Advisory  Board  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 
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BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  87-759. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert], 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
COLMER],  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Abernethy],  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NatcherI, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Siler],  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Quillen]. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
section  2251,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]  to  fill  an  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  1,  Public  Law  87-437. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion Commission  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener], 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains],  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Kornegay],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  . 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

The  SPEAKIER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk : 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  31,  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCosmack, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mk.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  been  designated  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation:  Hon.  Wn.BUR  D. 
Mn.LS,  Hon.  Cxcn.  R.  King,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  Hon.  JOHir  W.  Btrnxs,  and  Hon. 
Howard  H.  Bakeb. 

Sincerely  yoiirs. 

Wilbur  D.  Mn-LS, 

Chairman. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Cozzmaittee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  84)  and 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  4. 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
nill  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
all  matters — 

(1)  relating  to  the  procurement,  use.  and 
disposition  of  material,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services,  and  the  acquisition,  use.  and 
disposition  of  real  property,  by  or  within 
the  Department  of  Defense: 

(2)  relating  to  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(3)  Involving  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
directives  administered  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(4)  involving  the  use  of  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and 

(6)  relating  to  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  armed  services; 
and 

(6)  all  other  matters  within  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  or  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  is 
not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise. 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpeuaa  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  after  the  word  "within" 
insert  the   words   "or   without". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  4.  add  the  following 
paragraphs: 

"Notwith£tanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  (1)  That  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  ciirrenclea  for  subsistence  an  amount 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates 
approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set  forth  in  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions, as  rerlsed  and  amended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;   (2)  that  no  member  or  em- 


ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  an  amount  for  transportation  In 
excess  of  actual  transportation  costs;  (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  sbaU  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  mem- 
bers erf  said  committee  ot  its  employees  in 
any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

"That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  nvunber  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
Whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection." 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
legislate  and  that  the  Rules  Committee 
is  not  a  legislative  committee.  I  base 
the  point  of  order  on  the  further  ground 
that  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  of 
funds  and  the  authorization  of  the  use 
of  funds  by  any  committee  of  the  House 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  desire  to  be  heard  upon 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  be 
heard  at  any  length. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee  al- 
ways reports  out  these  resolutions  giv- 
ing various  committees  of  the  House  the 
authority  they  need  for  investigatory 
purposes  under  the  Reorganization  Act. 
When  we  do  that  I  am  sure  we  have  the 
right  as  a  sort  of  housekeeping  opera- 
tion to  specify  any  condition  we  desire 
and  any  limitation  we  desire  to  put  upon 
the  exercise  of  that  authority.  That  is 
absolutely  a  housekeeping  matter. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  further? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  is  no  author- 
ization for  the  use  of  funds  in  the  reso- 
lution as  presented,  yet  they  attempt  by 
the  same  resolution  now  to  limit  the  ex- 
penditures that  may  subsequently  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  if  it  brings  out  a  resolu- 
tion for  an  authorization  of  that  kind 
or  an  allocation  of  funds.  It  is  quite 
true  that  under  the  statutes  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  are  au- 
thorized to  expend  various  stmis.  To  the 
extent  that  the  statute  controls,  this 
resolution  cannot  affect  that  statute.  I 
refer  by  that  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
effort  to  trespass  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  does  not  rule  upon  legisla- 
tive effect:  that  is  a  matter  for  the  House 
to  determine. 

The  resolution  before  the  House  does 
not  deal  with  funds,  but  the  authoriza- 


tion of  funds,  and  is  also  a  restriction 
on  the  use  of  funds  that  may  be  made 
available.  The  actual  funds  are  matters 
that  will  be  passed  uix)n  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  point  of 
order  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  yield 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
bringing  in  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  constructive,  beneficial,  and 
worthwhile  amendment. 

I  urge  the  House,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  relates  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.    j 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MnTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  179,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete investigations  and  studies  of  all  mat- 
ters falling  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  under  rule  XI (4)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  any  law  of 
the  United  States. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  dvu-lng  the  present  Con- 
gress the  results  of  its  investigations  and 
studies,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subconmilttee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States  (Including  its  Common- 
wealths and  possessions),  or  outside  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  matters 
involving  international  organizations.  In- 
ternational finance,  balance  of  payment 
^problems,  or  operations  of  the  Export-Import 
«ank,  whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
su(^  chairman  or  member. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  delete  the  words  "(in- 
cluding its  Commonwealths  and  posses- 
sions), or  outside  the  United  States". 
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On  page  2,  after  line  15,  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cfurrency  for  ex- 
penses of  Its  members  or  other  Members  or 
employees  traveling  abroad." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  153,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  investigations  and  make  Inquiries 
with  respect  to  any  matter  or  matters  in  the 
field  of  housing  coming  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  committee,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  (1)  the  status  and  adequacy  of 
mortgage  credit  in  the  United  States,  (2)  the 
terms  and  avallabUlty  of  conventional  mort- 
gage financing,  (3)  the  flow  of  savings  in  rela- 
tion to  home  financing  needs,  (4)  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  Qovernment -assisted 
hoxising  programs,  (5)  the  current  rate  of 
construction  of  residential  dwelling  units  in 
relation  to  housing  requirements  and  de- 
mands, (6)  the  role  of  housing  construction 
in  the  national  economy,  (7)  the  require- 
ment of  and  demand  for  Federal  assistance 
In  the  development  of  conununlty  facilities, 
(8)  urban  and  suburban  problems,  including 
transportation  facilities,  as  they  affect  the 
availability  of  adequate  housing,  (9)  the 
op>eration  of  the  slimi  clearance  and  urban 
renewal  programs,  and  (10)  rural  housing 
and  the  adequacy  of  rural  housing  credit. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  Is 
not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its  In- 
vestigations and  studies,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  including  any  Com- 
monwealth or  possession  thereof,  whether  or 
not  the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  recrards, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
doctmients,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  such  chairman,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  dialrman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  Une  17,  after  the  word  "States." 
delete  the  words  "including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  relates  to  our  housing 
agencies  that  have  housing  operations 
in  any  Commonwealth  or  possession  of 
the  United  States.  This  amendment 
strikes  out  the  authority  to  go  to  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  further  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  I  would 
like  to  eliminate  that  amendment,  unless 
there  is  objection.  The  result  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  permit  the  Housing  Subcommittee  to 
go  to  Puerto  Rico  or  some  other  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  where  they 
have  housing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  after  line  4.  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign 
countries  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Baniting  and  Currency  for 
expenses  of  its  members  or  other  Members 
or  employees  traveling  abroad." 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  replaced  the  lan- 
guage here  that  was  stricken  out,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  is  satisfied  that  the 
short  language  of  the  amendment  should 
be  in  this  bill  or  should  the  long  lan- 
guage amendment  be  substituted.  In 
other  words,  is  there  coimterpart  cur- 
rency in  the  Commonwealth  or  posses- 
sions to  which  this  language  refers? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  You  are 
speaking  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif omia.  The  Special 
Housing  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  have  no 
foreign  counterpart  currency  in  any  of 
our  possessions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Then  the 
gentleman  is  satisfied  that  the  short  lan- 
guage amendment  is  satisfactory? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conmiittee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  36  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1963,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized 
to  conduct  full  and  complete  investigations 
and  studies  relating  to  the  following  matters 
coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, namely — 

(1)  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  general  Immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  and  the  resettlement  of  refugees, 
Including  such  activities  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration 
which  affect  immigration  in  the  United 
States;  or  involving  violation  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  of  the  United  States  through 
abuse  of  private  relief  legislation; 

(2)  involving  claims,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, against  the  United  States; 

(3)  involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  national  penal  institutions,  includ- 
ing personnel  and  inmates  therein; 

(4)  relating  to  Judicial  proceedings  and 
the  administration  of  Federal  courts  and 
personnel  thereof,  including  local  courts  In 
territories  and  possessions; 

(5)  relating  to  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  antitrust  laws,  including  the 
Sherman  Act.  the  Clayton  Act.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act;  and 

(6)  involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  statutes,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  crime  and  criminal  proce- 
dure; and 

(7)  involving  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  is 
not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  after  line  14,  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  expenses  of  Its 
members  or  other  Members  or  employees 
traveling  abroad." 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  state  to  the 


Members  of  the  House  and  place  into 
the  record  at  this  point  that  in  this 
particular  instance  we  are  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
handle  immigration  smd  nationality 
cases  and  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Walter]  has  done  such  a 
tremendous  job  over  the  years.  The 
original  resolution  does  not  provide  ju- 
risdiction outside  the  United  States.  It 
is  just  within  the  United  States.  But  I 
want  the  Members  of  the  House  to  Kmw 
that  if  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
when  it  has  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
which  we  are  placing  upon  it  here,  asks 
for  permission  to  go  outside  the  United 
States  that  I,  and  I  believe  all  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  will  certainly 
support  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CellerI  in  that  request. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  take  it  that  despite 
this  amendment  which  in  my  estimation 
is  most  credible,  if  the  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  presided 
over  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walter]  must  attend  the 
conventions  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  in 
Europe  and  such  resolution  would  be 
offered,  then  I  am  sure  it  would  receive 
most  respectful  consideration  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Likewise,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust to  visit  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries concerning  antitrust  legislation,  a 
resolution  might  be  oflfered  and  it  will  be 
respectfully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  that  way? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that  we  brought  that  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  will  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  same  and  that  we  will  be  in 
favor  of  those  particular  requests  when 
they  are  brought  up.  That  is  my  in- 
dividual understanding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  we 
had  that  question  arise  with  respect  to 
committees  who  from  time  to  time  might 
have  such  urgent  business  that  it  would 
justify  them  in  making  a  trip  here, 
yonder,  or  somewhere  else.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  our  committee 
that  under  those  circumstances  we  would 
do  that.  We  have  done  it  in  past  Con- 
gresses and  have  had  them  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  justify  the 
trip  and  the  committee  would  give  due 
consideration  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances would  I  then  be  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  provisions  of  the 
longer  amendment  would  then  apply  to 
such  circumstances? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes.  That 
long  amendment  applies  only  to  those 
countries  that  have  available  counter- 
part funds. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A   motion   to  reconsider  was   laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  56  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That.  effectUe  from  January  3. 
1963.  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  designated  by 
the  chairman,  may  make  investigations  into 
the  following  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction ; 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  public 
works  projects  either  authorized  or  proposed 
to  be  authorized  relating  to  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  water- 
power,  navigation,  water  pollution  control, 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  as  well  as 
roads  and  highways. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  such  investiga- 
tions the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
vhether  the  House  has  recessed  or  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings  and  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  and 
documents  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  may  attend  conferences 
and  meetings  on  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction wherever  held  within  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  except  that  two  sub- 
committees thereof,  not  exceeding  six  mem- 
bers and  not  exceeding  two  staff  members 
each,  as  authorized  o  do  so  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  without  the  United 
States  on  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  conunlttee. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
investigation  of  any  subject  matter  which 
is  being  investigated  by  any  other  standing 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  on  page  2,  line 
12.  after  the  word  "Canada"  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  line. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  13, 
strike  out  all  of  line  13  down  to  and  includ- 
ing line  18. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  22, 
insert : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  incur- 
red in  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States:  and.  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  expenses  of  its 
members  or  other  Members  or  employees 
traveling  abroad." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  resolution  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  of  any  objection 
the  committee  may  have;  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  member  of  that  committee 
is  present.  I  think  the  resolution  is 
agreeable  and  unless  there  is  some  ob- 
jection, I  urge  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  143  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  mat- 
ters in  or  related  to  the  fields  of  astro- 
nautical  research  and  development  (includ- 
ing resources,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
facilities),  outer  space  (including  explora- 
tion and  control  thereof,  and  air  and  space 
law),  and  other  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment (Including  international  scientific 
cooperation)  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committee:  Provided.  That  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  investigation 
of  any  subject  which  is  being  investigated 
by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  ;reso- 
lution  the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress,  whether  the  House  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  designated 
by  him  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  inquiries,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House 
is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CommlUee  amendmMit:   Pagw  9.   Une  S, 

after   "act"  Inaert  "within  or   without  th« 
United  StatM**. 


January  31 


1963 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk   win   report  the   next   committee 

amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  22, 
insert: 

"Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  St«te«  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currericies  owned  by  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Ckxn- 
mlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  offlclal  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  (1)  That  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shtdl  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  an 
amoxint  in  excess  of  the  maxlmimi  per  diem 
rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set  forth 
In  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  an  amount  for  transportation  In 
excess  of  actual  transportation  costs;  (3) 
no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

"That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
conunlttee  shall  make  to  the  chalrnuin  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL    SERVICE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  151  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civii 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete investigations  and  studies  with  respect 
to  the  following  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee: 

(1)  the  administration,  management,  and 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  postal  field  service; 

(2)  the  mallability  of  articles  and  printed 
matter  generally,  including,  among  other 
things,  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter  and 
the  mailing  of  unsolicited  articles  and  mat- 
ter with  requests  for  payment  or  contribu- 
tions; 

(3)  the  application,  operation,  and  effect 
of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  management  of  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including  matters 
relating  to  (A)  compensation,   (B)   position 


claasiflcatioii.  (C)  examination,  (D)  appoint- 
ment, (E)  assignment  of  positions  excepted 
from  the  competitive  servlc*  to  schedules  A, 
B,  and  C  under  rule  VI  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Rules.  (P)  allocation  of  positions  to,  and  dis- 
tribution of  positions  in.  grades  16.  17.  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  (G)  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
section  505(1)  at  such  Act.  as  amended.  (H) 
promotions,  (I)  reduction  In  force,  and  (J) 
separation  from  the  service  by  action  other 
than  reduction  in  force; 

(4)  the  desirability  and  effect  of  contracts. 
agreements,  or  arrangements  for  the  perform- 
ance, by  and  through  sources  ouslde  the 
Federal  Government,  of  personal,  adminis- 
trative,  and   management  services; 

(5)  the  effect  of  the  contracting  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  availability 
and  utilization  of  personnel  qualified  for 
the  performance  of  essential  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government; 

(6)  the  organization,  management,  and  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  including  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority .±o  the  department  and  agency  Boards 
of  Civil  Service  Examiners  and  the  audit 
and  control  thereof; 

(7)  operations  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  and  other  laws  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government; 

(8)  actions  taken  and  directives  issued  as 
a  result  of  studies  copducted  by  the  commit- 
tee under  authority  of  Investigative  resolu- 
tions approved  m  prior  Congresses; 

(9)  creation  of  civiUan  positions,  number 
of  civilian  positions,  management  improve- 
ment policies  and  programs,  dual  supervi- 
sion of  civilian  employees,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  conservation  of  manpower,  in 
such  departments,  agencies,  and  independ- 
ent establishments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
designate; 

(10)  (A)  the  organization,  management, 
and  operations  of  the  Bvireau  of  the  Census 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  (B) 
Government  statistical  and  related  activities 
other  than  those  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus; 

(11)  Insurance  plans  and  programs  of  the 
Government  for  Government  employees  and 
related  matters;  and 

(12)  the  operation  and  effect  of  training 
programs  under  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act. 

The  Committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session) ,  at  such  time  or  times  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, the  results  of  its  investigations 
and  studies,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
lution  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States. 
whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  is- 
sued over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  by  him  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  21,  add  the  followlne 
paragraph :  * 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwlthatandlng 
section  1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  curren- 
cies owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign 
countries  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
for  expenses  of  its  members  or  other  Member* 
or  employees  traveling  abroad." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PROBLEMS 
OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  13)  and 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1963. 
there  is  hereby  created  a  select  conunlttee 
to  be  composed  of  thirteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  and  investigations 
of  the  problems  of  all  types  of  small  busi- 
ness, existing,  arising,  or  that  may  arise,  with 
particular  reference  to  ( 1 )  the  factors  which 
have  Impeded  or  may  Impede  the  normal 
operations,  growth,  and  development  of  small 
business;  (2)  the  administration  of  Federal 
laws  relating  specifically  to  small  business 
to  determine  whether  such  laws  and  their 
administration  adequately  serve  the  needs 
of  small  business;  (3)  whether  Government 
agencies  adequately  serve  and  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  small  buslnes.';: 
and  (4)  to  study  and  investigate  problems 
of  small  business  enterprises  generally,  and 
to  obtain  all  facts  possible  in  relation  thereto 
which  would  not  only  be  of  public  interest 
but  which  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing remedial  legislation:  Provided.  That  the 
committee  shall  not  Invade  any  subject  m^it- 
ter  under  active  investigation  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  House  such  reports  as  it 
deems  advisable  and  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
present  Congress  shall  submit  to  the  House 
Its  final  report  on  the  results  of  its  study 
and  investigation,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  re- 
port sulDmitted  when  the  House  is  not  In  ses- 
sion may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hgujc. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  prcs- 
er.t  Congreps  at  such  times  and  places  with- 
in t;.p  United  States,  and  any  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  or  not  the  House  has  recessed  or 
adjoiir:aed.  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docxi- 
ments,  and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
committee  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  properly  des- 
ignated chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.    The  chairman  of  the 


committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec  5.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quoriun  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  two  or  more 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  of  evidence  including  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  23,  dflete 
the  words  "and  any  commonwealth  of  the 
United   States   or    possession    thereof,". 

On  page  3.  after  line  13,  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  local  ctirrencles 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  for 
expenses  of  its  members  or  other  members  or 
employees   traveling  abroad." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  is  different  from  the  reso- 
lutions we  have  been  having  for  com- 
mittees of  investigation.  This  is  a  re- 
creation of  the  Select  Committee  that  we 
have  had  for  a  number  of  years  on  Small 
Business.  The  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  EviNS ! ,  the  ranking  member  of  that 
committee.  The  resolution  follows  what 
we  have  had  in  the  past  for  the  Small 
Business  Committee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith  1,  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  in  support  of  the 
resolution  to  recreate  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Busine.ss.  This  is 
the  customary  resolution  to  recreate  the 
committee. 

This  committee  has  made  important 
contributions  to  the  Congiess  and  to  the 
small  business  community  and  to  the 
country  since  it  was  first  established  in 
the  77th  Congress,  some  21  years  ago. 
It  has  been  recreated  in  each  successive 
Congress  since  the  77th  Congress  and 
has.  through  the  years,  made  increas- 
ingly greater  contributions  to  preserving 
the  small  business  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
made  numerous  recommendations  which 
the  Congress  has  approved  and  enacted 
into  law. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  of 
this  committee  which  have  now  become 
law  thiough  the  actions  of  the  Congress 
include  strengthening  of  certain  sections 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act;  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration,  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion; and  later  the  establishment  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  which 
was  first  created  as  a  temporary  agency 
in  the  83d  Congress  as  the  result  of  a 
direct  recommendation  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  and  as  a  per- 
manent agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  small  businessman  in 
the  85th  Congress. 

The  committee  also  recommended  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 


Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
through  w^hich  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  Nation  have  re- 
ceived financial  sissistance.  Today  more 
than  700  small  business  investment 
companies  have  been  chartered  and 
licensed.  Today  these  companies  are 
providing  a  new  and  additional  source 
of  equity  capital  for  small  business. 

Among  the  numerous  important  studies 
and  surveys  made  since  1941  which  have 
served  to  benefit  the  small  business  com- 
munity were  several  studies  of  mo- 
nopolies in  various  industries  and  their 
effect  on  small  business;  studies  of  un- 
fair trade  practices  to  which  small 
businessmen  have  been  subjected;  and 
studies  to  determine  the  financial  needs, 
the  management  needs,  and  other  needs 
of  small  business  and  how  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  many  departments, 
bureaus,  and  agencies  might  best  serve 
these  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  select  com- 
mittee is  also  charged  with  the  direct 
responsibility  for  supervising  and  giving 
direction  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, a  very  important  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  committee.  The 
SBA  now  has  a  revolving  fund  authori- 
zation of  more  than  $li2  billion.  Loans 
are  being  made  to  enable  many  small 
businesses  to  survive  and  compete  in 
our  free  society.  However,  small  busi- 
ness loans  are  but  one  area  in  which 
the  SBA  assists  the  small  business  com- 
munity and  but  one  area  in  which  the 
Small  Business  Committee  acts  as  over- 
.';eer  for  the  Congress.  The  SBA  has 
done  much  to  promote  sound  manage- 
ment through  management  counseling 
programs:  to  provide  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  small  business  community 
through  the  issuance  of  management 
publications;  and  has  assisted  small 
busines.ses  across  the  Nation  to  obtain 
a  fair  share  of  Government  contracts 
and  subcontracts.  The  Small  Business 
Committee  has  given  encouragement  to 
the  SBA  in  these  operations  and 
through  hearings  has  brought  about 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  amounts 
of  defense  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker  these  are  but  some  of 
the  accomplishments  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Many  othr>rs  could  be 
recited. 

There  exists  a  great  need  for  con- 
tinuing the  Hou.se  select  committee  aiid 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  CONDUCT  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES  WITHIN  ITS 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  17'  and 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 


eign Commerce  may  make  investigations  and 
studies  into  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
including  the  following: 

( 1 )  Policies  with  respect  to  competition 
among  the  various  modes  of  transportation, 
whether  rail.  air.  motor,  water,  or  pipeline; 
measures  for  increased  safety;  adequacy  of 
the  national  transportation  system  for  de- 
fense and  the  needs  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy; and  the  administration  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  the  statutes 
which  it  administers; 

1 2 1  Policies  with  respect  to  the  promotion 
of  the  development  of  civil  aviation;  meas- 
ures for  Increased  safety;  restrictions  which 
Impede  the  free  flow  of  air  commerce:  routes, 
rates,  accounts,  and  subsidy  payments,  air- 
port construction,  hazards  of  adjacency  to 
a.rports.  and  condemnation  of  airspace,  air- 
craft and  airline  liability;  aircraft  research 
aiid  development,  and  market  for  American 
.'.:rcraft;  air  navigational  aids  and  traffic 
control:  and  the  administration  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  of  the  statutes  which  they  admin- 
ister; 

(3 1  Allocation  of  radio  spectruni:  color 
tclevUion;  pay  television;  educational  tele- 
vision; ownership  and  control  of  commu- 
nications facilities;  technical  developments 
in  the  communications  field;  and  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  the  statutes  which  it  ad- 
ministers. 

(4)  Adequacy  of  the  protection  to  Inves- 
tors afforded  by  the  disclosure  and  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  v.u-ious  Securities  Acts; 
and  the  administration  by  the  Securities  and 
Exch-inge  Commission  of  the  statutes  which 
It    dmniuTcr.=  ; 

(5)  Adequ.-icy  of  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
and  electric  energy  resources  for  defense  and 
the  reeds  of  an  expanding  economy;  ade- 
quacy promotion,  regulation,  and  safety  of 
the  facilities  for  extraction  or  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  such  re- 
sources: development  of  synthetic  liquid  fuel 
p.'ocesses:  regulation  of  security  issues  of  and 
control  of  natural  gas  pipeline  companies: 
and  the  administration  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  of  the  statutes  which  it  ad- 
ministers: 

(6)  Advertising,  fair  comj>etitlon,  and 
labeling;  and  the  administration  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  of  the  statutes  which 
it  administers; 

i7i  Research  in  weather,  including  air 
p  llution  and  smog,  and  artiflcl.ally  Induced 
weather;  and  the  operations  of  the  Weather 
Btireau; 

(8)  Effects  of  Inflation  upon  benefits  pro- 
vided under  railroad  retirement  and  railroad 
unemployment  programs;  and  Inequities  In 
provisions  of  statutes  relating  thereto,  with 
comparison  of  benefits  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system;  and  the  operations  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board: 

( 9 )  Adequacy  of  medical  facilities,  medical 
personnel,  and  medical  teaching  and  training 
facilities:  research  into  human  diseases; 
provisions  for  medical  care;  efficient  and  ef- 
fective quarantine;  protection  to  users 
against  incorrectly  labeled  .-ind  deleterious 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices;  and 
pt'^er  matters  relating  to  public  health;  and 
t':e  operations  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

(10 1  Disposition  of  funds  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act;  and  the  operations  of  the  Foreign 
CIriims  Settlement  Commission; 

(111  Current  and  prospective  consumption 
of  newspr!:n  and  other  papers  used  In  the 
printing  of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  such 
other  publications  as  are  admitted  to  sec- 
ond-class mailing  privileges;  current  and 
prospective  production  and  supply  of  such 
papers,  factors  affecting  such  supply,  and 
possibilities  of  additional  production  through 
the  use  of  alternative  source  materials; 
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(12)  IncTMue  In  traffic  accidents  on  the 
street*  and  hlg:hwa78  of  the  United  States 
during  recent  years;  factors  responsible  for 
sneh  tnereaae,  the  resulting  deaths,  personal 
injortos,  and  economic  loses;  and  measures 
for  eliminating  such  accidents  or  reducing 
their  frequency  and  severity. 

For  ttie  purposes  of  such  InveBtigations 
and  studies  the  oonunlttee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  may  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  whether 
the  Bouse  has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
oonunlttee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
at  any  time  during  the  present  Congress  the 
resxilts  of  any  investigation  or  study  made 
under  authority  of  this  resolution,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. Any  such  report  shall  be  filed 
With  the  Cleric  of  the  House  If  the  House  is 
not  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleric  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ckmunlttee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  19, 
strike  out  "or  outside". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expanses  In- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  with 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1745  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce tor  exx^enses  of  its  members  or  other 
memters  or  employees  traveling  abroad.  " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  amendm^it  No,  2.  there  are  two 
printer's  errors;  one,  in  line  4.  the  word 
"with"  should  be  "within,"  and  in  line 
5  the  figure  "1745"  should  be  "1754." 

I  olTer  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  correct  those  errors. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  committee  amendment:  Page  5, 
line  4,  strike  out  the  word  "with"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "within";  and  on 
page  6.  line  S.  strike  out  the  figure  "1745" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "1754'. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  the  Rules 
Committee  and  want  to  compliment  it 
for  attacking  this  problem  and  coming 
up  with  a  solution.  I  do  want  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  committee  includes  interstate  and 
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foreign  commerce.  That  is  spelled  out 
specifically.  We  have  international 
communications,  and  we  have  some  very 
important  matters  in  that  field  that  may 
require  attention.  We  have  all  over- 
sea aviation,  international  securities, 
and  the  weather,  which  becomes  part  of 
our  most  important  problem  in  com- 
munications and  also  of  transportation 
and  those  things  that  go  with  it. 

In  view  of  the  statement  that  the 
chairman  made,  which  I  think  was  very 
considerate  and  very  plausible,  a  mo- 
ment ago.  should  anything  come  up 
that  makes  it  neces.sary,  I  will  discuss  it 
with  the  chairman  and  explain  to  the 
committee  if  we  should  ask  for  con- 
sideration of  anything  that  might  be 
justified. 

My  purpose  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  remind  you  this  resolution, 
other  than  the  amendments  just  men- 
tioned, is  identical  to  the  resolution 
2  years  ago  giving  general  authority 
to  the  committee. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  subsequent 
thereto  on  the  urgency  of  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  a  special  resolution 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  our  committee  to  give  study  and 
consideration  to  the  tough  problem  of 
aircraft  noise.  This  is  one  of  the  tough- 
est jobs  this  committee  has.  in  my 
judgment,  ever  undertaken.  It  seems  to 
present  a  .situation  to  which  there  is  no 
solution. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  to  those 
Members  who  had  special  resolutions  for 
such  study  and  consideration,  that,  in 
my  judgment,  this  resolution  is  broad 
enough  to  include  such  authority  for  fu- 
ture consideration  of  that  problem. 

The  comm^ittep.  out  of  the  study  and 
attention  given  to  this  problem  in  the 
last  Congress,  has  not  yet  filed  its  re- 
port, but  it  is  being  drafted  and  we  are 
endeavoring  to  get  one  together  from 
the  results  of  our  work  that  we  expect  to 
bring  to  the  House  within  a  very  short 
time.  We  are  going  to  give  information, 
as  well  as  make  some  recommendations, 
and  present  the  problem  factually.  I 
do  want  you  to  know  that  the  authority 
is  included  here,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  to  continue  that  work  by 
such  programs  as  the  committee  will 
undertake  after  we  have  filed  a  report  on 
a  tough,  almost  insoluble  problem  of  air- 
craft noise.  We  are  giving  it  the 
study  and  attention  that  the  House  di- 
rected us  to  give  last  year,  and  perhaps 
undertake  further  consideration  of  it  as 
authorized  by  this  resolution  here  today. 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  giving  me  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments,  as  amended. 
The      committee      amendments,      as 
amended,  were  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  i 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  142,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Jlesotoed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict at.  Oolumbla.  acting  as  a  whcHe  or  by 
subcommittee,  is  authorlaed  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  InTestigatioQ 
and  study  of  the  following : 

( 1 )  The  organization,  management,  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  government  erf  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

(2)  The  organization,  management,  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  any  independ- 
ent agency  or  instrumentality  of  government 
operating  solely  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  witliin  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  U 
in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  dociunents,  as  It 
deems  necessary:  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subconunlttee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  la  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  delete  the  words  "in- 
cluding any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,". 

On  page  2.  after  line  21,  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  ex- 
penses of  Its  members  or  other  Members  or 
employees  traveling  abroad." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  79  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3. 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  make  Investigations  and  studies 
as  required  In  connection  with  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  other  matters  referred  to  it,  and. 
more  specifically  or  in  addition  thereto.  In 
connection  with  the  f  oUowing  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction : 

(1)  (a)  The  status,  progress,  and  admlnls- 
tratlMi  of  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  other 
water  resoxircee  development  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  other 
agencies  Insofar  a^  the  latter  affect  the  work 


of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs,  including  (1)  policies 
and  procedures  relaUng  to  such  programs. 
(11)  projects  previously  authorised.  (Ill)  proj- 
ects proposed  tor  authorization  and  con- 
struction (including  but  not  limited  to  the 
mid-State  project  In  Nebraska,  the  Garrison 
diversion  project  in  North  Dakota,  the  Co- 
lumbus Bend  project  in  Texas,  the  Savery- 
Pot  Hook  project  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
the  Bostwick  Park  project  In  Colorado,  the 
FYultland  Mesa  project  In  Colorado,  the 
.'Vuburn-Folsom  South  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  California,  the  North  Loup 
project  In  Nebraska,  and  the  Anlmas-La 
Plata  pwoject  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico » . 
and  (iv)  developments  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  and  the  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Betterment  Act;  (b)  compacts  re- 
lating to  the  ai>portionment  of  Interstate 
waters;  (c)  the  application  to  Federal  agen- 
cies and  activities  of  State  laws  covering  the 
control,  appropriation,  and  distribution  of 
water;  and  (d»  the  saline  water  research  and 
development  program. 

(2)  (a)  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  in- 
cluding those  which  govern  the  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  oil.  gas.  and 
associated  resources  of  the  public  and  other 
Federal  lands:  (b)  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands  and  mining  Interests  generally, 
including  the  conditions,  problems,  and 
needs  of  the  mining  and  minerals  Industries; 
(c)  mineral  resources  surveys  and  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  production,  and 
conservation  of  mineral  resources;  (d)  re- 
search facilities  needed  to  Improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  domestic  mining  and  minerals 
industries;  (e)  capability  of  mining  schools 
to  support  research  facilities  and  assiire 
domestic  industry  of  a  contlnlng  source  of 
technical  talent;  (f)  proposed  long-range 
domestic  minerals  programs.  Including  avail- 
ability of  domestic  minerals  to  fulfill  all 
domestic  requirements;  and  (g»  the  effects 
upon  domestic  mining  industries  of  the 
world  metals  situation  and  the  means  avail- 
able to  the  Government  for  alleviating  the 
same.  Including  cooperation  with  established 
international  organizations. 

(3)  (a)  Tlie  status,  progress,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  park  system  and  Its 
units  and  of  other  recreational  developments 
on  public  domain  lands  or  reservations 
created .  out  of  the  public  domain  and  on 
areas  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  or  affecting 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  (b)  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  proposals 
for  implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  Including  the  establishment  of 
a  land  conservation  fund  to  assist  Federal 
and  State  agencies  in  acquiring  land  for  out- 
door recreation  use. 

(4)  (a)  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  laws  governing  the  development,  utlh- 
zation,  and  conservation  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  resources  of  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
of  forest  reserves  created  out  of  the  public 
domain  and  of  Eireas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  and  (b)  the  vrtthdrawal  or  restriction 
on  use  of  public  domain  or  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands.  Including  reservations 
created  out  of  the  public  domain,  by  military 
and  nonmllltary  agencies  of  the  Government 
from  normal  operation  of  the  public  land 
and  mining  laws,  and  the  Otiter  Continent.il 
Shelf  Lands  Act. 

(5)  (a)  The  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs by  agencies  of  the  Government  par- 
ticipating therein,  the  programs  and  policies 
of  those  agencies,  the  adequacy  of  existing 
Indian  legislation,  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  It  Is  being  administered  and  with 
which  moneys  available  to  carry  out  Its  pur- 
poses are  being  used;  (bi  the  release  of  In- 
dian tribes  and  bands  from  Federal  supervi- 
sion, preparation  therefore,  and  the  effects 
thereof;    (c)    the   availability   to   Indians   of 
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health,  education,  and  welfare  services  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  receiving  the 
full  benefit  of  Federal  programs  In  these 
areas;  and  (d)  the  utUlzatlon  of  tribal  land 
and  other  resources,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  developing  the  skill  and 
aptitudes   required   for   such  utilization. 

<6)  The  status,  progress,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  territories  and  Insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  In- 
cluding particularly  the  status  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  revision  of  the  Commonwealth  .\cX 
of  1962:  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  Revised  Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  of 
1954.  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  of 
1949,  and  Guam  Organic  Act  of  1950.  all  as 
iuncnded;  local  conditions  bearing  upon  and 
the  provisions  to  be  included  in  organic  acts 
for  .American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands:  the  extension  of  var- 
ious laws  of  the  United  States  tf)  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific 
Islands;  the  granting  of  citizenship  to  resi- 
dents of  American  Samoa;  and  problems 
concerning  the  civilian  population  uf  the 
Ryukyu  Islands. 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may  sit,  hold 
hearings,  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions. Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Pacific  fiag  areas 
of  the  United  States  as  the  nature  of  the 
investigation  or  study  requires,  and  be  rep- 
resented at  any  meeting  called  by  an  estab- 
lished international  organization  to  consider 
matters  that  affect  the  areas  of  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee:  may  do  so  not  only  dur- 
ing the  session  but  also  during  periods  of 
recess  and  adjournment:  and  may  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
him  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated  by   such  chairman  or  member. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  6  after  line  4  ,Tdd  the  following 
paragraphs: 

•NotwithsUnding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged 
in  carrying  out  their  ofliclal  duties  under 
section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  ( 1 )  That  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  an  tunount 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates 
approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set  forth  in 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations, as  revised  and  amended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget:  (2)  that  no  member  or 
employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  an  amount  for  transportation  in 
excess  of  actual  transportation  costs:  (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for 
tlie  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  mem- 
bers of  said  committee  or  its  employees  In 
any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
aviiilable  lor  this  purpose. 

"That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  dlem  furnished,  and  the  cost 

of  tr.-uisportation  if  furnished  by  public  ear- 
ner, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Go\ern- 
ment.  the  Identification  of  the   agency      All 


such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  Houae  Ad- 
ministration  and   shall   be   open  to  public 

Inspection." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND' 
LABOR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  103  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  effective  from  January  3, 
1963.  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
is  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  investigation  relating  to  all  mat- 
ters coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  th* 
committee. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  Investigations 
and  studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing any  Commonwealth  or  p>ossession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
jotirned.  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as 
it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  shall  be  is- 
sued only  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  a  menaber  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him;  they  niay  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  repnart  to  the  Hovise  of 
Representatives  from  time  to  time  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  its  studies 
and  investigations,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the 
committee  deems  desirable.  Any  report 
submitted  when  the  House  Is  not  in  seBSion 
shall   be   filed   with   the  Clerk   of  the   House. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  14.  add  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"Pvinds  authorized  are  for  exptenses  in- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwitlistanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  expenses 
of  its  members  or  other  Members  or  employ- 
ees traveling  abroad." 

The  committee  amendment  was  ajrrccd 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  29  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Res-olved.  That  effective  from  January  3. 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
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cooiplete  studies  and  investigations  and 
make  Inquiries  relating  to  matters  comlng^ 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
liiaritime  Administration  and  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  and  all  laws,  international 
arrangements,  and  problems  relating  to  the 
American  merchant  marine; 

(2)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  fisheries 
and  wildlife; 

(3)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
and  all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  func- 
tions thereunder: 

(4)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  all  laws  and  problems  re- 
lating thereto,  together  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  additional  transiting  facilities  for 
vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans; 

(5)  the  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment of  the  oceans. 

ProiHded,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

For  such  purposes  the  said  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  as  authorized  to 
do  so  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress,  whether  the  House  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  dociunents,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  or 
any  member  of  the  conunittee  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
slgnated  by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  pre- 
sent Congress  the  results  of  their  studies 
and  investigations  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line 
19,  after  the  word  "Congress",  insert  the 
words  "within  the  United  States,". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Virginia:  On  page 
2.  line  19,  after  "United  States"  Insert  "and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone". 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Boni^er]. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries has  jurisdiction  over  our  American 
merchant  marine  which  is  in  competi- 
tion with  world  ocean  transportation. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
committee  reported  out  and  there  was 
passed  by  the  House  the  dual  rate  and 
conference  bill.  There  is  today  much 
controversy  over  this  law  in  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce  and  another  agency 
of  the  Grovemment.  So  it  is  entirely 
possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  commit- 
tee may  have  to  make  some  foreign 
studies.  Also,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  increasing  importance  of 
oceanography  both  from  the  viewpoint 
of  defense  and  the  necessity  of  expand- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  makeup  of  this 
planet  as  an  element  in  the  conquest  of 
space.  As  the  committee  charged  with 
the  responsibility  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography it  is  important  that  we  keep 
abreast  not  only  of  developments  in  this 
country  but  of  those  abroad  so  that  we 
may  intelligently  plan  for  our  future. 
In  conversation  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  I  have  been  told 
that  if  the  committee  comes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  with  a  substantial  case 
showing  that  it  is  necessary  for  this 
committee,  in  connection  with  the  mer- 
chant marine,  ocean  transportation,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  field  of  oceanography, 
to  make  certain  trips,  favorable  consid- 
eration would  be  given  to  amending  this 
resolution;  that  is.  if  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  further  studies  abroad  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  House  Reso- 
lution 103  I  was  unavoidably  out  of  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  minutes.  I  would 
simply  like  to  ask  the  good  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  as  to  whether  or 
not  in  the  case  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  where  the 
membership  is  asked  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  acting  through  the  Speaker  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  funds  not  com- 
ing from  the  committee  but  coming 
from  the  State  Department,  we  would 
have  to  come  before  the  committee  to 
get  a  resolution  in  order  to  accept  coun- 
terpart funds  In  that  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
resolution  speaks  for  itself,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  gentleman  any  further 
answer  than  what  the  resolution  states. 
If  such  a  condition  should  arise  in  the 
future  and  the  committee  desires  to 
make  such  a  trip,  I  am  sure  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  would  be  happy  to  consider 
their  application  on  its  merits,  as  we 
frequently  do  give  you  supplemental 
rules.  However,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
give  the  gentleman  an  authoritative  an- 
swer to  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  I  gather  from 
that  that  it  would  be  wise  to  get  that 
permission  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  be 
guided  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  think  it  is  fine  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
constructive  action  which  is  being  taken 
here,  but  I  anv  wondering  whether  only 
one  part  of  the"  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  take  this  action,  or 
whether  perhaps  the  other  body  also 
will  feel  that  it  is  bound  by  the  restric- 
tions we  are  undertaking  today. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  the  action  which  is  now  in 
process  applies  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives  only.  Several  Members  have 
made  reference  to  this  situation  in  con- 
versation here  today.  It  Is  a  valid  ques- 
tion and  one  which  deserves  response. 

In  the  first  place,  these  authorizing 
resolutions  are  simple  House  measures. 
They  do  not  include,  and  carmot  include 
the  other  body.  In  the  second  place,  not 
all  committees  nor  its  organizations  are 
required  to  secure  authorizing  resolu- 
tions for  their  appropriated  operating 
funds.  The  Committee  on  Rules  itself  is 
an  example.  The  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  is  another.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  an- 
other. The  Appropriations  Committee 
is  still  another.  In  this  category  is  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  Interparlia- 
mentary NATO  Conference,  and  con- 
ferences with  Canada  and  Mexico.  In 
addition  there  are  the  several  joint  com- 
mittees. So  you  see  there  are  a  number 
of  organizations  and  committees  which 
this  does  not  reach  and  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  this  procedure  since  to  do 
so  requires  change  in  the  basic  law. 

Now  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  and 
all  Members  that  there  will  be  introduced 
just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  prepared  and 
in  the  hopper,  a  joint  resolution  which 
will  include  everything  and  everybody 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  It  will  include 
the  other  body  in  everything,  and  if 
passed,  go  to  the  President  for  signature 
because  it  amends  basic  law.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  the  requirement  if  we 
are  to  meet  this  situation  in  its  entirety 
and  in  equality. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  the  members  of  that  committee  who 
voted  for  these  restrictions,  and  for  going 
as  far  as  they  did.  I  hope  they  will 
work.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  for 
his  statement  that  he  is  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  bind  the 
other  body  as  well  as  Members  of  the 
House.  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he 
take  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  I 
now  have  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  which  would  provide  for 
an  accounting  of  all  miscellaneous  funds, 
whether  committee  funds  or  any  other 
kind  of  expenditures  under  this  miscel- 
laneous total.  I  also  suggest  that  we  be 
sure  that  presented  in  his  joint  resolu- 
tion be  a  provision  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  bill  I  have  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  which  requires 
that  they  state  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  each  foreign  country.  These  would 
plug  some  of  the  loopholes  in  the  law  as 
it  now  exists,  a  law  which  I  had  a  part 
in  getting  on  the  statute  books,  with  re- 
spect to  reporting  to  close  very  serious 
loopholes. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  yield  fur- 
ther, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  certainly  shall  be  glad  to  look  at 
his  resolution  for  additional  ideas  and 
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guidance.  I  assume  the  resolution  I 
propose  will  go  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  since  it  does  amend  the 
mutual  security  law.  But  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  that  and  it  is  a  bridge  to  cross. 
In  any  event,  I  shall  be  glad  to  study  the 
gentleman's  resolution  and  welcome  his 
suggestions  and  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  ame?idment.  page  4.  after  line 
9    insert  the   following: 

•  F\inds  authorized  are  for  exi^enses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans*  Affairs  for  expenses  of 
its  members  or  other  Members  or  employees 
traveling  abroad." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AND  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES  ENGAGED  IN  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  ( H.  Res.  55  >  and 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  3 
1963.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  matters — 

(1)  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  di- 
rectives, and  policies  including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  implementation  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  the  over- 
sea of>erations.  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  which  participate  In  the  development 
and  execution  of  such  policy; 

(2)  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
grams and  operations  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  and  to  other  laws  and 
measures  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  relating  to  activities  and  programs  of 
international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates; 

(4)  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  programs  of  assl.stance  and  informa- 
tion; and 

(5)  relating  to  legislation  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
InvestlgBtlon  and  study,  together  with  such 
reconunexulAtlons  a«  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subconunittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 


Congreas  at  such  times  and  places,  whether 
the  Hotise  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
conunlttee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
desigtukted  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairm.'»n  or 
member. 

The  SPEAKER,     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  L'4 
after  the  word  "places"  insert  the  words 
•within  or  without  the  United  States,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  after  line 
9.   add  the  following  paragraphs 

"Notwithstanding  section  1754  oi  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representative!^  and  employees  engaf^ed  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion I90(di  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided  ( 1 )  That  no  member  or  employee 
oi  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
Kx-al  currencies  for  subsistence  an  amount  in 
excess  of  Uie  maximum  per  diem  rates  ap- 
proved for  oversea  travel  as  set  forth  in  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions, as  revised  and  amended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend an  amount  for  transfxjrtation  in  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appro- 
priated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  or  its  employees  in  any  coun- 
try where  counterpart  funds  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

"That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  this  amendment  is  the  same 
amendment  to  all  bills  or  resolutions 
havinp  to  do  with  this  matter  of  foreign 
travel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  correct  a  typographical 
error. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smh-h  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  conunittee  amendment: 

"On  page  3,  line  13,  delete  the  words  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs'  and  in  lieu  thereof 
insert  the  words    Foreign  Affairs' ." 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFT'AIRS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  73)  and 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  the  following  pro- 
grams of  benefits  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors: 

( 1 )  The  programs  of  compensation  and 
pension: 

(2  I  The  programs  of  hospitalization,  dom- 
iciliary care,  medical  and  dental  care  and 
treatment,  and  furnishing  of  prosthetic 
appliances: 

(3)  The  insurance  and  indemnity  pro- 
grams: 

(4)  The  housing  and  business  loan  pro- 
grams, and  the  program  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance for  the  acquisition  of  specially 
adapted  housing: 

( 5 1  The  programs  of  education  and  train- 
ing (Including  vocational  rehabilitation); 
and 

(6 1  The  furnishing  of  burial  allowances; 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
such  programs  are  being  conducted  econom- 
ically, efficiently,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
programs,  and  In  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  rrUsuse  of  Government  funds:  whether  or 
not  such  programs  adequately  serve  the 
needs  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  programs;  and  whether 
changes  in  the  law  or  in  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  programs  either  will 
lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  economy  or 
will  make  such  programs  more  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
programs. 

The  committee  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  to   determine — 

( 1 1  the  extent  to  which  appeals  for  char- 
itable contributions  are  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  segments  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  American  veterans  by  appealing  to  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  assist  such 
veterans  and  their  survivors  or  dependents: 

(2)  whether  an  xmdue  proportion  of  such 
charitable  contributions  is  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  conducting  such  appeals  and  for 
other  administrative  expenses  rather  than 
for  providing  services  for  or  benefits  to 
\eterans; 

(3)  whether  any  of  svich  appeals  are 
fraudulent  in  nature; 

(4)  whether  additional  supervision  of  the 
fund-raising  activities  conducted  by  organ- 
izations chartered  by  Act  of  Congress  In  the 
name  of  veterans  Is  necessary  or  desirable; 
and 

( 5  I  the  existence  of  any  other  abuses  con- 
nected with  charitable  appeals  made  in  the 
name  of  veterans. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
lor  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  Ho\iae  Is 
not  in  session  1 .  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congrees.  the  results  of  Its  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  together  with  such 
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recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

For  the  piirpoees  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  or  not  the 
House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  records,  documents,  and 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  It  deems  necessary,  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk   will   re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  line  9.  Insert  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Punds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
cvirred  in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Ckxle,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  expenses 
of  Its  members  or  other  Members  or  em- 
ployees traveling  abroad." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  desired  to  use  some  time  on  this 
resolution.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  prefer  to  be  in  the  position  of  a 
ccmunittee  chairman  supporting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  It 
happens  I  rise  for  the  opposite  reason 
and  rise  to  express  with  as  much  vehe- 
m3nce  as  I  can  my  opposition  to  this 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

First,  every  year  until  this  year  I  was 
invited  to  appear  before  the  committee. 
This  year  I  was  not  invited.  I  could  not 
find  out  at  6  o'clock  last  night  what  was 
in  the  resolution  and  did  not  find  out 
until  about  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

By  placing  this  language  in  the  reso- 
lution it  will  have  the  effect  upon  the 
committee  of  implying  that  I  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  the  committee 
itself  has  acted  in  a  way  that  was  less 
than  responsible.  I  contend  that  I  as 
chairman  and  my  committee  have  shown 
as  much  responsibility  as  any  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  including  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  was  told  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  did  not  know  there  was 
any  kind  of  veterans'  activity  outside  the 
United  States.  In  the  8  years  I  have  been 
chairman  I  have  had  some  part  of  Ave 
committees  going  to  Europe.  In  four 
of  these  five  cases  the  requests  came  from 
some  department  of  Government,  not 
from  our  committee. 

We  spend  approximately  $100  million 
a  year  outside  of  this  country  on  vet- 
erans' affairs.  Up  until  this  year  our 
veterans'  offices  in  Europe  have  been  run 
through  the  State  Department.  It  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory.    Last  year  we 
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passed  legislation  which  authorized  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  set  up  their 
own  offices  over  there. 

After  World  War  I  our  Government 
purchased  a  building  in  Paris  for  $500,- 
000.  That  building  was  turned  over  to 
a  nongovernmental  organization  to  op- 
erate. 

For  the  past  2  yearo  I,  as  chairman, 
have  received  complaints  from  different 
parts  of  the  Government  concerning  the 
operation  of  this  building.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  ask  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  give  me  a  report  on 
what  was  happening  over  there.  Their 
report  was  not  complete.  I  tried  to  get 
other  reports.  I  finally  decided  it  was 
so  controversial,  and  on  the  delicate  side, 
that  I  asked  two  members  of  my  com- 
mittee to  go  over  there  and  hold  hear- 
ings trying  to  find  out  what  was  happen- 
ing as  far  as  the  building  is  concerned. 

Two  members  went  over  there.  They 
did  a  good  job.  They  submitted  a  com- 
plete report.  They  were  given  instruc- 
tions as  to  exactly  what  money  they  could 
spend,  and  they  reported  when  they  got 
back  what  they  had  spent. 

The  situation  over  there  is  not  at  all 
good,  and  the  State  Department  has  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  assume  before 
the  year  is  over  we  will  come  back  to  this 
floor  and  do  something  about  it. 

I  contend  I  acted  in  a  very  responsible 
way  as  chairman.  I  feel  that  the  Rules 
Committee,  by  placing  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage in  our  resolution  has  done  our 
committee  a  disservice.  I  thought  that 
at  least  they  would  invite  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  see  what  they  were 
doing  before  they  took  concrete  action 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SmtthI  and  at  this  time 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  should  take 
offense  at  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  So  far  as  the  holding  of  the 
hearings  in  his  absence  is  concerned, 
and  the  calling  of  a  meeting  in  his  ab- 
sence is  concerned,  the  Rules  Committee 
is  not  responsible.  I  assume  full  resp>on- 
sibility  for  that  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty,  including  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  when  necessary. 

The  whole  fact  of  the  matter  is  this: 
It  is  customary,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  followed  this  in  the 
past,  that  when  a  Member  introduces  a 
measure  that  comes  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  they  always  write  to  the 
committee  and  ask  for  a  hearing  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  had  no  request  for  hear- 
ings from  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  It 
was  a  matter  that  usually  goes  through 
as  a  matter  of  form  every  2  years.  We 
create  this  power  in  the  committees  to  do 
the  investigating  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  invests  them  with. 

So  far  as  the  resolution  that  the  gen- 
tleman complains  about  is  concerned.  I 
did  not  write  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  wrote  the  resolution,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  reported  the  resolution 
in  the  exact  language  which  he  wrote 
and  sent  to  the  committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  we  adopted  an  amendment. 
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What  is  that  amendment?  For  the 
life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be 
offensive  to  anyone;  and.  particularly,  i 
do  not  see  why  one  particular  committee 
out  of  all  the  committees  should  take  ex- 
ception and  say  that  we  pointed  the 
finger  at  them.  We  did  not  point  the 
finger  at  any  of  them.  We  have  said 
there  were  some  abuses  going  on 
Everybody  in  the  United  States,  I  imagJ 
ine,  has  read  about  these  junketing  trip.s 
I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  made  a 
junketing  trip  or  not,  but  certainly  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  noise  about  it. 

Early  in  the  session  I  consulted  the 
Speaker  and  told  him  what  we  expected 
to  do,  and  if  any  Member  communicated 
with  me  about  such  a  resolution,  and 
there  are  18  of  them,  if  they  should  call 
me  on  the  phone  about  it.  I  would  tell 
them  what  we  proposed  to  do. 

So  the  amendment  that  is  put  into  this 
is  the  same  that  is  put  on  every  one  of 
these  resolutions  where  the  committee 
is  not  given  the  authority  to  travel 
abroad. 

This  committee  did  not  ask  for  au- 
thority to  travel  abroad.  And,  I  think 
as  long  as  we  are  going  into  the  matter, 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  amendmr-,- 
that  accompanies  this  type  of  resolution 
that  does  not  provide  authority  for  travel 
abroad  by  the  committee.  We  have  a 
different  resolution  for  those  committees 
who  are  given  authority  to  travel  abroad. 
This  resolution  just  says  this: 
Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  committee's  activities  within  tlie 
United  State.s. 

That  is  where  he  asked  to  investigate. 

And,  notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title 
22.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  the  committee  for  expenses  or 
its  members  or  other  members  or  employee 
traveling  abroad. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  that  amendment 
is  intended  to  mean.  Complaints  came 
to  us  that  the  chairman  would  give  a 
man  a  letter,  whether  he  had  travel  au- 
thority or  not— and  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say  that  it  is  true  or  not  true.  These 
are  reports  that  came  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  have  seen  them  printed 
in  the  press— that  the  chairman,  whose 
committee  had  no  authority  outside  the 
United  States,  could  give  to  a  member  a 
letter,  a  member  of  his  committee,  an.i 
with  that  letter  the  member  could  ob- 
tain a  ticket  from  here  to  England  on  a 
forci?n-re"i.«:t€re'l  vessel,  usinp;  counter- 
part funds  from  the  counti-y  where  the 
vessel  was  registered,  and  if  he  could  ^et 
to  New  York,  he  could  go  on  from  there 
to  Europe.  When  he  got  to  Europe,  he 
would  be  met  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  Department  and  asked  how  much 
foreign  funds  he  needed  and  be  handed 
whatever  amount  was  requested,  and 
from  there  on  he  was  on  countei-part 
funds. 

Now.  there  was  complaint  that  there 
might  be  abuses  of  that  nature.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas — because 
I  have  known  him  ever  since  he  has  been 
in  the  Congress — is  one  of  the  tightest 
persons  concerning  the  economy  of  the 
Congress  that  we  have,  and  I  am  really 


puzzled  that  he  should  complain  about 
this  language. 

Now.  if  we  had  picked  out  his  commit- 
tee and  put  that  language  in  the  resolu- 
tion and  had  not  put  it  in  any  other 
committee.  I  could  well  imderstand  why 
he  should  properly  feel  offended;  but, 
the  language  was  put  in  the  resolution 
of  every  other  committee,  and  every 
other  committee  chairman  that  I  talked 
to  about  it  said  it  was  all  right  with  him 
and  that  he  was  glad  we  were  doing 
something  to  stop  these  frequent  reports 
that  everybody  in  the  Congress  was 
traveling  abroad  with  counterpart  funds 
with  or  without  authority. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

MR.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  one  other  thing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  authorized  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  go  to  Europe  or 
any  place  to  investigate  veterans'  affairs. 
There  was  no  travel  by  the  committee 
this  year,  but  that  was  it.  You  allowed 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  go  over  there,  but  you  denied  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  from 
doing  anything.  Your  resolution  means 
that  this  year,  with  the  situation  over 
there  that  I  previously  described  and 
that  I  deemed  it  was  best  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  have  Members  go  over  there  and 
take  a  look  at — I  could  not.  in  any 
way,  obtain  authorization  for  their 
travel.  That  is  what  it  means.  Re- 
gardless of  the  seriousness  of  any  prob- 
lem that  might  arise  in  the  $100  million 
program  overseas.  I  can  do  nothing  about 
it;  that  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  as  I 
said  repeatedly  here  on  similar  resolu- 
tions that  have  come  up  today,  if  the 
committee  would  see  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  making  a  trip  abroad  for 
some  specific  purpose  and  come  up  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ask  for 
that  authority,  the  chairman  would  re- 
ceive, I  am  sure,  respectful  and  proper 
consideration,  as  other  committees  do 
and  have. 

The  gentleman's  committee  does  not 
ask  for  any  authority  to  travel  abroad 
and  I  do  not  see  why  he  blames  me  for 
not  giving  it  to  him.  I  did  not  change 
the  language  which  was  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  added  a  restriction  that 
they  could  not  use  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  about  all  I  can 
say  about  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  in  my 
voting  to  add  this  language  to  this  reso- 
lution I  did  not  in  any  way  attempt  to 
make  any  affront  against  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Teague  I.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  gentleman's  committee  for  4 
years.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  done 
more  for  the  veterans  and  for  the  coun- 
try than  any  other  individual  in  Con- 
gress. 

We  came  to  this  decision,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  stated, 


as  to  whether  we  were  going  to  put  this 
language  in  every  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions— this  short  language,  or  long  lan- 
guage— in  conferring  jurisdiction  inside 
or  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  concern  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
language  that  has  been  placed  in  here 
will  serve  the  purpose.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  have  to  place  this  language  in  here 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  because 
there  are  only  possibly  a  few  individuals 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  who  do 
abuse  this  privilege.  The  vast,  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  very  fine,  honest,  able  individuals, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  finest  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world.  I  think  with 
the  vast  amount  of  money  which  we 
spend  in  the  foreign-aid  program  and  in 
our  military  programs  throughout  the 
world  that  it  is  our  duty  and  respon- 
sibility to  go  check  on  those  installa- 
tions and  opera  tioiis  and  see  if  our 
money  is  being  spent  properly  and  if 
everything  is  efficiently  operated,  as  we 
feel  it  should  be. 

I  do,  however,  at  the  same  time  feel 
we  should  do  these  things  efficiently  and 
that  we  should  not  necessarily  waste 
money  from  counterpart  funds.  This 
counterpart  money  cannot  go  out  of  the 
particular  country-.  It  is  there.  It  can 
only  be  used  for  certain  designated  pur- 
poses along  these  lines.  I  think  we 
should  have  this  opportunity  to  check  to 
see  if  it  is  being  wisely  and  efficiently 
spent  and  that  we  should  use  it  to  do 
the  very,  very  best  possible  job. 

We  may  be  placing  a  burden  on  the 
State  Department  here  today  which  may 
be  very  difficult  to  handle  when  we  place 
language  in  here  about  expending  local 
currencies  that  will  have  to  be  checked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  language  turns  out 
to  be  wrong,  I  am  satisfied  that  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
consider  correcting  any  language  that 
has  to  be  changed. 

May  I  again  state  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague],  that  there  was  no  affront  in- 
tended on  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

GUBSER]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  and  I  shall  not  presume  very 
long  upon  the  time  of  the  House. 

I  favor  these  resolutions  and  the 
amendments  which  have  been  offered  to 
them  by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Un- 
fortunately, the  amendments  are  neces- 
sary. But  I  am  concerned  that  unless 
a  voice  or  two  is  raised  in  the  well  of 
the  House  today  we  may,  by  implication, 
be  indicting  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
indiscretions  of  a  very,  very  few. 

I  sometimes  think  that,  as  Members  of 
this  body,  we  are  almost  too  prone  to 
berate  oui-selves  and  to  assume  that 
self-denial  is  the  only  true  symbol  of 
purity.  I  think  we  should  be  more  posi- 
tive in  our  thinking.  If  we  wish  the 
American  people  to  have  the  respect  for 
this  body  that  it  deserves,  then  we  ought 
to  hold  up  our  chins  and  talk  about  what 


is  good  about  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives instead  of  constantly  allowing  it 
to  be  condemned,  sometimes  by  Implica- 
tion. Members  of  the  House  live  in  a 
goldfish  bowl  and  their  indiscretions  re- 
ceive more  publicity  than  those  commit- 
ted by  average  citizens.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  since  we  are  in  positions  of 
public  trust  where  ethics  must  be  ex- 
tremely higher  than  for  average  citizens. 

But  if  indiscretions  are  to  be  magni- 
fied then  we  should  at  least  mention  the 
positive  and  the  good. 

In  all  our  history  as  a  Nation,  less 
than  10.000  men  and  women  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  .States.  Each  of  us  is  part 
of  a  group  of  535  which  will  make  de- 
cisions that  may  control  the  fate  of  man- 
kind. 

Service  in  Congress  is  a  great  respon- 
sibility and  I,  for  one.  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  American  p>eople  have 
placed  that  responsibility  in  capable 
hands. 

I  proudly  say  that  I  have  never  known 
a  harder  working,  nor  more  honest  group 
of  men  and  women.  I  believe  the  level 
of  honesty  and  integrity  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  is  where  it 
should  be — far  above  the  usual  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  mem- 
bership in  this  body.  Today's  record 
must  not  stand  as  an  indictment  of  the 
entire  House. 

In  my  opinion  we  bear  our  responsi- 
bilities here  with  pride  and  we  certainly 
exercise  them  with  honor. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  xny  remarks 
in  the  Record  following  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  to 
include  a  letter  from  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  remarks  and  associate  myself  with 
him  in  those  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  a  question  about  the  object  of 
restricting  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
in  connection  with  necessary  and  actual 
expenses;  because  it  seems  to  me.  look- 
ing at  the  effect  of  the  resolution,  that 
we  are  going  directly  contrary  to  what 
our  stated  objective  is  in  relation  to 
our  balance-of-payments  problems.  In 
other  words,  for  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  why  should  we  spend  dollars 
instead  of  currencies  which  we  have  gen- 
erated in  various  countries?  I  direct  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
ask  that  question  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct 
that  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
l^Fginta.  I  am  wondering  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  wlU  explain,  if  he 
can,  why  we  are  restricting.  If  we  are, 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  neces- 
sary and  actual  expenses  when  we  have 
a  problem  of  balance  of  payments?  In 
other  words,  why  for  necessary  and  ac- 
tual expenses  should  we  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  deny  ourselves  the  use  of 
currencies  that  belong  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  have  been 
generated  by  the  activities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man has  inserted  the  word  "'necessary" 
and  that  is  the  gist  of  the  matter,  how 
necesscu7  travel  abroad  is.  such  travel 
as  has  been  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  every  one  of  these 
resolutions  that  authorises  travel  abroad 
there  is  an  amendment  inserted  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  which  directs  that 
they  shall  use  those  funds  instead  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  wanted  to  get  that  matter  cleared 
up. 

Mr.  JOELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOKLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Congressman  who  just  came  back  from 
a  trip  to  Europe  entirely  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
tend to  suwjort  the  resolution  under 
consideration.  I  have  long  ago  said 
that  it  is  time  we  junk  needless  junkets. 

If  you  will  ftardon  me  a  personal  note, 
I  hereby  claim  to  be  a  "rare  bird"— a 
Congressman  who  recently  went  on  a 
European  vacation  with  his  wife  entirely 
at  his  own  expense. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gub- 
SM]  for  yielding,  as  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  making  an  important  point  with 
respect  to  criticism  of  House  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress  for  abuse  of 
expending  pubhc  funds  for  oversea 
travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  impoitant 
that  the  American  people  should  retain 
confidence  and  respect  for  the  Congress. 
In  this  connection.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  tMr.  Gubser] 
that  it  is  especially  important  that  the 
sins  of  the  few  be  not  visited  on  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  Certainly  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  with 
re«)ect  to  curbing  congressional  oversea 
travel  is  not  aimed  at  any  general  prac- 
tice and  to  me  and  many  others,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  most  gratifying. 

In  the  past  I  have  supported,  and  still 
support,  a  clear  and  comprehensive  code 
of  congressional  ethics  that  would  estab- 
lish for  each  Member  of  Congress  the 
same  high  standard  of  individual  char- 
acter and  conduct  that  is  dananded  of 
individuals  in  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches  of  public  service. 
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To  me,  full  information  on  congres- 
sional committees'  and  members'  use  of 
public  funds  being  made  available  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  in  de- 
tail to  the  press  is  absolutely  essential. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  press  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  present  to  the  public  a 
fair  and  true  picture  of  the  actions  or  ac- 
tivities of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Sometimes  sensationalism  and  unfair 
and  exaggerated  criticism  in  the  Nations 
press  and  periodicals  has  given  the  public 
a  general  impression  that  has  down- 
gi-aded  the  Congress  itself  as  a  whole. 
Meanwhile,  overlooked  has  been  the  fact 
that,  by  and  large,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  535  Members  of  Congress 
are  honest,  hard-working,  zealously 
patriotic,  and  dedicated  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  individual  Members 
who  abuse  a  iJublic  ti-ust.  should  be  ex- 
posed to  their  constituents  and  the  pub- 
lic. But  great  care  should  be  taken  so 
that  the  exception  is  not  treated  as  the 
nile  and  the  high  office  is  not  degraded 
and  disgraced  so  that  only  the  individual 
men  holding  the  office,  if  they  transgre.ss. 
are  indicted. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "A  Costly  Con- 
gress." No  magazine  is  held  in  more 
popular  esteem  nor  in  my  opinion  has 
more  influence  on  public  opinion,  but 
since  this  one  article  gave  an  erroneous 
impression  of  Congress,  by  permission  of 
our  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin]  I  include  hereinafter  his  letter 
replying  to  a  schoolgirl  who  had  asked 
him  for  his  comments.  This  reply  an- 
swered fully  and  forthrightly  misin- 
formation on  our  legislative  body.  Here, 
in  the  interest  of  public  perspective,  is 
his  reply: 

Dear  Joan:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
recent  letter  requesting  that  I  comment  on 
the  article  "Our  Costly  Congress,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  December  1982  Issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

I  find  that  some  pjortions  of  the  article 
are  accurate,  but  that  other  portions  are 
grossly  distorted  and  misleading.  On  the 
whole,  I  would  say  that  the  article  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  standards  for  fairness 
and  objectivity  which  Americans  have  come 
to  expect  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

Throughout  the  piece  the  author  carries 
the  theme  that  all  Congressmen  and  politi- 
cians are  Just  about  the  same;  that  they 
are  not  only  irresponsible  but  they  use  their 
public  office  for  selfish,  personal  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer.  Needless  to  say. 
such  contributions  to  our  literature  do  not 
help  to  build  respect  for  our  political  system 
or  for  our  institutions  of  Government. 

Before  you  make  a  final  Judgment,  I  hope 
you  will  give  consideration  to  the  following 
points: 

1.  First  of  all,  it  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  435  Representatives  in  the  House 
and  the  100  U.S.  Senators  are  not  all  alike. 
They  are  Individuals  who  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  every  section  of  the 
country.  Like  other  groups  in  our  society. 
Congress  is  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  Congress- 
men, but  only  a  very  few,  actvially  do  abuse 
the  prlvUeges  of  their  public  office.  As 
individuals  they  should  be  severely  crit- 
icized and  Judged  accordingly.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  are  newswrlters  who  ( like 
the  rest  of  us,  perhaps)  are  too  quick  to 
Judge  a  whole  group  or  class  of  people  by 
the  actions  of  a  few.  Oftentimes,  through 
implication  and  innuendo  bread  generaliza- 
tions are  painted   which  are  not  Jusiified 


2.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  many 
of  our  Congressmen  (like  many  of  the  high 
officials  helping  President  Keanedy  in  the 
executive  branch)  are  rendering  distin- 
guished and  Invaluable  service  to  their 
country  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice.  When 
these  very  able,  outstanding  Americans  leave 
Government  service  and  return  to  their 
executive  positions  In  business  or  to  the 
practice  of  their  professions,  they  often  earn 
much  more  <  in  some  cases  many  times 
more)  than  the  salaries  they  receive  as 
Government  officials. 

3.  Now,  let's  talk  about  the  salary  of 
an  able,  honest,  hard-working  Congressman 
who  is  dedicated  to  the  challenging  job  or 
serving  and  effectively  representing  the 
400.000  (more  or  less*  constituents  in  his 
district.  I  think  that  such  a  description  is 
appropriate  and  appUcable  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  selected  by  the 
American  people  to  represent  them  in  the 
greatest    legislative   assembly    In    the    world 

As  you  know,  a  Congressman  is  paid  a 
•salary  of  $22,500  Prom  that  amount  he 
can  deduct  up  to  $3,000  on  his  income 
return  for  extra  expenses  Involved  in  living 
in  VTashington  while  Congress  is  in  session 
As  it  is  written,  the  Digest  article  would  lead 
a  reader  to  believe  that  each  Congressman 
receives  his  salary  plus  another  $3,000  for 
living  expenses. 

Like  most  other  Congresemen,  I  am  mar- 
ried and  have  a  family.  We  live  in  Waj^h- 
Ington  during  7  or  8  months  of  the  year 
while  Congress  is  In  session.  During  "the 
remainder  of  the  year  we  live  in  Traverse 
City.  This  means  that  our  family  moves 
twice  a  year,  that  oiu-  children  change 
schools  each  year,  that  we  maintain  two 
homes  with  two  sets  of  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings. TTie  alternative  to  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  to  move  to  Wash- 
ington and  stay  here;  this  would  result  in  a 
serious  loss  in  contact  with  the  people  I  mu-^i 
represent  In  Congress. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  $3,000  which  we  are 
allowed  to  deduct  on  our  income  tax  return 
does  not  begin  to  cover  the  extra  living  ex- 
penses. And.  as  you  can  Imagine,  this  is 
only  part  of  the  many  extraordinary  per- 
sonal expenses  which  a  Congressman  incur.-= 
in  order  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
To  give  you  a  better  Idea  of  the  true  situa- 
tion. I  would  say  that  a  lawyer,  doctor  or  a 
businessman  in  a  town  like  Traverse  City  or 
Cadillac  who  earns  $12,000  a  year  is  better 
off  than  a  Congressman  from  a  financin' 
point  of  view. 

4.  The  Digest  article  points  out  that  "a 
Senator  receives  $1,200  for  renting  office 
space  in  his  home  State,"  etc. 

A  Senator  represents  a  whole  State  Next 
to  the  Governor,  a  U.S.  Senator  holds  the 
highest  office  to  which  the  people  of  his  State 
can  elect  him.  Should  he  have  an  office 
somewhere  in  the  State  he  represents?  If 
so,  should  the  Government  provide  it— or 
should  he  pay  for  it  out  of  his  $22,500  salary^ 

To  be  accurate,  the  article  should  have 
been  written  to  indicate  that  If  appropriate 
office  space  in  a  Government  building  Is  not 
available,  and  if  a  Senator  rents  office  space 
in  his  home  St.ite,  then  he  is  relmbvu-sed  for 
the  actual  rental  paid  up  to  $1,200  a  year 
You  can  be  sure  that,  in  many  situations, 
rent  for  adequate  office  space  costs  consider- 
ably more  than  $100  a  month. 

5.  The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that  a 
Senator  gets  a  yearly  $1,800  "stationery  al- 
lowance." The  quotation  marks  appear 
around  the  words  In  the  article  and  leave 
room  for  an  implication  that,  perhaps,  the 
money  Is  not  really  used  for  «uch  purposes  at 
all  (but  Is  put  In  the  Senator's  pocket) . 

I  wonder  If  you  have  ever  visited  the  office 
of  a  US.  Senator?  Do  you  have  any  idea 
how  much  mail  he  receives  In  a  day?  In  a 
week:>  Senators  might  wiah  that  they  didn  t 
receive  so  much  mail;  but  Americans  are 
urged  continually    by  every   media   to   write 
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and  complain   to  their  Senators   and  Con- 
gressmen— and  they  do. 

Each  letter  Is  answered.  StaUonery  must 
be  printed;  office  suppUes  and  equipment  of 
all  kinds  are  needed,  such  as  typewriter  rib- 
bons, pencils,  erasers,  paper  clips,  staple 
machines,  mimeograph  paper  and  supplies, 

etc. 

Perhaps  It  wlU  seem  hard  to  believe,  but 
the  fact  is  that  $1,800  a  year  does  not  begin 
to  cover  the  actual  "stationery  expenses" 
connected  with  the  office  of  a  Senator  from 
one  of  our  more  populous  States  (such  as 
New  York,  for  example).  In  such  a  case,  of 
course,  he  pays  the  difference  out  of  his  own 
pocket — out  of  his  $22,500  salary. 

6.  The  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  U.S.  Senator  receives  "one  round  trip 
from  home  to  Washington  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  a  mile,  plus  two  additional  trips  at 
actual  cost." 

Upon  reading  the  article,  one  is  left  with 
the  impression  that  Representatives  in  the 
House  are  treated  Just  the  same  as  Senators 
so  far  as  such  expenses  and  allowances  are 
concerned.  This  is  not  the  case  For  ex- 
ample, a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Is  reimbursed  for  only  one  round  trip 
a  j'ear  from  his  home  to  Washington. 

Next  time  you  visit  the  airport,  you  might 
check  on  the  plane  fare  from  Washington  to 
Traverse  City.  A  round  trip  airline  ticket 
costs  me  over  $100.  During  the  course  of  a 
session  of  Congress,  I  may  find  it  necessary 
to  fly  back  to  the  district  12  to  15  times. 
Oftentimes  I  am  invited,  and  expected,  to 
apf)€ar  before  groups  or  organlzjitions  meet- 
ing in  the  district.  Very  seldom  does  such  a 
group  or  organization  offer  to  pay  my  travel 
expenses  (which  also  Include  meals,  hotel 
room,  taxi  fare.  etc.). 

7.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  "Each 
House  Member  has  a  minimum  base  payroll 
allowance  of  $20,500  a  year  to  cover  nine 
employees"  etc. 

In  my  office,  we  have  one  administrative 
assistant  and  three  secretaries  who  work  very 
hard  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  mail  and 
with  all  of  the  other  chores  that  come  to  a 
Congressman's  office.  Back  in  the  district, 
one  part-time  employee  Is  available  to  assist 
me  while  I  am  In  Washington. 

Since  there  are  less  than  nine  employees 
connected  with  my  office,  and  since  the  full 
salary  allowance  for  employees  is  not  used, 
a  reader  of  the  Digest  article  might  assume 
that  I  just  pocket  the  difference.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  the  case.  There  Is  no  salary 
allowance  whatsoever  that  is  paid  to  a  Con- 
gressman: the  authorized  employees  who 
work  in  his  office  are  on  the  pavroll  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  determining  how  much  an  editor  for  the 
Reader's  Digest  receives  for  his  services,  I 
wonder  If  It  would  be  reasonable  to  add  in 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  secretaries  and  as- 
sistants who  work  under  him  in  his  office? 

It  may  be  true  that  some  Congressmen 
have  unnecessary  employees  in  their  offices— 
but.  again,  this  is  not  true  of  all  Congress- 
men. In  most  congressional  offices,  the  full 
allowance  for  clerk  hire  is  not  used. 

Perhaps  I  have  gone  into  enough  detail 
to  indicate  why  I  believe  that  the  Digest 
article,  as  a  whole,  is  not  fair  or  objective. 
On  one  point,  I  would  like  to  indicate  some 
agreement  with  the  author.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  tremendous  cost  of  the  third 
Hou.se  Office  Building  which  is  now  under 
construction. 

Several  years  ago.  there  was  one  oppor- 
tunity in  the  House  to  vote  on  this  project. 
I  registered  my  vote  against  It— not  because 
there  is  no  need  for  additional  space — but 
because  it  was  difficult  then,  as  it  seems  to 
be  now,  to  obtain  adequate,  detailed  infor- 
m.ition  concerning  the  project.  I  believe 
the  author's  criticism  on  this  point  Is 
Justified. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  you  not  to  lose 
faith.     Our  system  of  government  is  atlU  the 


best  that  has  yet  been  devised.  In  our 
eagerness  to  weed  out  the  corrupt  and  In- 
competent, we  should  never  forget  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  In  every 
branch  of  our  Government,  at  every  level,  are 
honest,  dedicated,  hard-working  public 
servants. 

Indeed.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  urge  you. 
at  some  future  time,  to  consider  a  career  In 
pKjIitics  or  government.  I  am  sure  you  would 
find  the  work  interesting,  challenging  and 
rewarding  in  many  ways — even  though  you 
might  not  be  adequately  paid 

If  you  have  additional  questions  or  If  I 
can  be  of  further  service  at  any  time,  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

With    kind     personal     regards     and     best 
wishes  for  the  New  Year.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  P    Griffin , 
Memher  o/  Congress 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution  as  amended. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  had  a  resolution  here  providing  travel 
authority  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  have  had  some  conversation 
with  the  cliairman  of  that  committee 
this  morning  and  at  his  request  I  am  de- 
ferring callinq  up  that  resolution  until  a 
future  time. 


COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  81  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  rule  XI(8)  (d)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  outside"  Immedi- 
ately following  the  word  "within". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
•Resolved"  In  line  1  and  add  the  following 
language: 

"That  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opsratlons  Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  Investigations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  or  any  subcorrunlt- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  du)rlng 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  either  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjotirned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  are  authorized  under  rule  XI(8)  (d) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
relating  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

"Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States 
C.xle:  Provided.  (1)  That  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  an 
amount  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rates  approved  lor  overseas  travel  as  set  forth 
in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Reg- 
ulations, as  revised  and  amended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget:  (2)  that  no  niember  or 
employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive  &r 
expend  an  amotint  for  transportation  in  ex- 


cess of  actual  transporutlon  costs;  (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  members 
of  said  committee  or  Its  employees  In  any 
country  where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

"Tliat  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  amendment).  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  the  same  amendment 
we  have  had  read  so  many  times;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  say  about  this  resolution 
that  it  is  a  resolution  authorizing  in- 
vestigations by  the  Committee  on  Grov- 
ernment  Operations.  That  committee 
was  created  by  a  rule  of  the  House  as 
a  permanent  committee.  It  is  a  perma- 
nent investigating  committee,  and  has 
been  given  general  powers  to  investigate 
the  activities  of  various  and  sundry  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
its  activities  are  confined  to  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  have  travel  authority. 
Last  year  they  went  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  with  a 
resolution  to  obtain  funds  for  their  in- 
vestigation, and  at  their  request  that 
committee  included  a  provision  author- 
izing them  to  travel  within  or  without 
the  United  States.  This  year  they  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  so  as  to  give  them  that 
permanent  authority. 

Our  committee,  after  consideration  of 
the  matter,  was  willing  to  go  along  with 
them  as  far  as  this  particular  Congress 
is  concerned  but  did  not  desire  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  general  rules  of 
the  House.  Therefore,  this  resolution  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  merely 
goes  so  far  as  this  present  Congress  is 
concerned  to  authorize  that  committee 
to  make  investigations  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi    I  Mr.  Wil- 

LI^MSl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
In  view  of  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  with  respect  to  other  committees 
of  the  House,  limiting  and  in  some  cases 
prohibiting  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  action  which  I  heartily  endorse; 
nonetheless.  I  am  wondering  why  pref- 
erential treatment  is  being  accorded  to 
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the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  respect  to  foreign  travel. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  way  the  sit- 
uation stazMls.  as  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas  mentioned,   the  Conunittee   on 

Veterans'  Affairs  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited from  going  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  to  Investigate 
a  legitimate  veterans  matter  that  comes 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations is  being  given  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  do  the  very  same  thing.  The 
same  thing  applies  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters coming  within  the  legislative  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  such  as  matters 
affecting  foreign  air  carriers  coming  into 
the  United  States,  and  other  matters  in 
which  the  committee  has  a  legitimate 
legislative  interest.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  a  few  minutes 
ago,  that  committee  will  not  have  au- 
thority to  go  outside  the  United  States  to 
investigate  a  matter  which  legitimately 
falls  within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction, 
yet  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations would  be  given  authority  to  in- 
vestigate that  very  same  thing,  though 
the  proper  Jinisdiction  would  still  be  in 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

My  question  simply  resolves  itself  into 
this,  and  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rxiles  why.  in  view  of  the  ac- 
titm  taken  with  respect  to  travel  for  the 
other  committees,  some  of  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  matters  outside  the 
United  States,  is  this  special  privilege 
denied  to  them,  but  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Op«Titions? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vh-glnia.  This  com- 
mittee is  just  following  precedent  in  this 
case.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman 
is  in  error  with  respect  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  They  are  not  re- 
fused the  right  to  go  out  of  the  United 
States.  They  just  did  not  ask  to  go  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  committee 
gave  them  what  they  asked  for. 

Aa  for  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  frankly  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints, and  I  mentioned  those  com- 
plaints to  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee v^en  he  was  before  the  committee 
yesterday.  I  have  heard  the  complaint 
that  that  committee  has  too  many  sub- 
committees, those  too  many  subcommit- 
tees have  too  many  staffs,  and  those  too 
many  subcommittees  with  those  too 
many  staffs  are  trespassing  on  the  func- 
tions and  jurisdiction  of  other  standing 
comxnittees  of  the  House.  Whether  that 
is  true  at  not  I  do  not  know. 

So  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned, 
last  year  they  had  the  authority  to 
travel  abroad  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, and  who  was  my  committee  to 
overrule  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration? They  gave  them  the  au- 
thority last  year.  We  did  not  give  it  to 
them.  So  we  are  Just  doing  what  the 
other  committee  did  last  year  and  follow- 
ing precedent.  As  to  these  complaints 
about  stepping  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees,  I  think  that  is  a  mat- 
ter that  does  not  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  business  could  fall  within 


the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  which  would  re- 
quire travel  overseas,  and  which  would 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  the  committees  being  given  authority 

to  travel  abroad,  such  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Space  and  Aeronautics? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  not 
know.  You  know  there  are  a  lot  of  ram- 
ifications to  our  activities  abroad  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]   could  enlarge  on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  course,  my  col- 
league realizes  I  am  seeking  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  I 
have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi complain  about  some  of  our  activi- 
ties abroad. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  sir,  several 
times. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  But  they  are 
just  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  so 
I  imagine  one  could  find  a  lot  of  excuses 
to  go  abroad,  if  one  wanted  to  go. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  was  not  attempt- 
ing to  argue  the  matter  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  did  not  find  any  explanation 
of  it  in  the  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  there 
is  not  any  information. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
desire  to  use  any  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.     No. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution.  j 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  to  authorize  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  requested  by  the  majority 
leader  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
day, it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  as  to 
what  the  legislative  program  might  be 
for  next  week? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  only  legislative  program 
for  next  week  is  the  Consent  Calendar 
on  Monday  next;  and  sometime  during 
the  week,  perhaps  on  Monday,  when  I 
hear  further  from  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  we  may  bring  up 
his  resolution  providing  investigating 
power  for  his  committee, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   jaeld? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  say  when  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
up  the  bills  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
have  any  information  with  respect  to 
that  and  I  have  been  asked  to  announce 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  further  legisla- 
tive program  will  be  annoiuiced  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  witii- 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  13.  88th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct 
Studies  and  Investigations  of  the  Prob- 
lems of  Small  Business,  the  following 
Members  of  the  House:  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI,  chairman 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man]  ;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuLTER];  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed];  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt];  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKi] ;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]  ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCuLLOCHl;  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore];  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Avery];  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  SMriHl;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Robi- 
son];  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 


THE   REPUBLICAN  CIVIL   RIGHTS 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
taken  this  time  in  order  to  present  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  comprehensive 
civil  rights  bill  which  if  enacted  would 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Republican 
platform  of  1960.  The  authors  of  this 
bill  are  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  led  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  RepubUcan  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCulloch],  who  has  labored 
diligently  and  constructively  in  the 
efforts  which  bring  this  program  to  the 
floor  today.  Once  again,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  whose  contributions  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957  and  1960  were  of  great  significance, 
is  in  the  forefront  in  the  presentation  of 
civil  rights  legislation.  He  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  aU  Americans. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  other  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  minority  side  who  spent 
weeks  and  in  some  cases  montiis  work- 
ing diligently  to  put  together  the  best 
possible  civil  rights  bill  that  can  be  of- 
fered, and  which  can  be  enacted.  All 
of  these  gentlemen  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  drafting  of  tliis  legis- 
lation, and  their  careful  work  and 
painstaking   analyses  have   contributed 


greatly  to  the  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced today. 

Earlier,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCulloch],  the  chief  architect 
of  our  effort  today,  made  a  statement 
from  the  well  to  the  House  membership 
concerning  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
which  was  introduced  simultaneously 
by  eight  other  minority  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  addition  to 
the  nine  RepubUcan  members  of  the 
judiciai-y  Committee,  a  large  contingent 
of  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  also  introduced 
identical  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  mean  business  in  this 
area.  And  we  wish  to  bring  our  views 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
We  regard  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  press  for  comprehen- 
sive civil  rights  legislation  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  shortcomings  of  the  last 
Congress.  This  administration  has 
broken  a  long  string  of  promises  to  the 
American  people  to  press  for  civil  rights 
legislation. 

We  present  this  bill  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Republican  Party,  the  party  which 
has  spearheaded  every  major  civil  rights 
measure  in  the  last  century. 

It  is  a  positive,  realistic  program. 
which  carries  out  the  mandate  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  of  1960.  and  is  a  mod- 
erate program  which  can  be  enacted. 

I  tliink  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  by 
everybody  that  there  has  been  too  much 
cynicism  in  the  area  of  civil  riglits  and 
too  much  playing  of  politics  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  and  by  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress,  who  control  the 
votes  in  this  body  by  a  3-to-2  majority 
and  in  the  other  body  by  a  2-to-l  major- 
ity. It  has  been  cjmical,  because  in  spite 
of  the  series  of  elaborate  pledges  that 
were  made  in  the  campaign  of  1960.  no 
significant  civil  rights  legislation  has  yet 
been  suggested  by  the  Executive  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  has  not  lifted  a  finger  to  give  the 
country  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill. 

I  think  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
disgusted  with  the  behavior  of  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  when  we  cynically  amend- 
ed the  Constitution  in  order  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections  only,  an 
amendment  which  If  ratified  would  have 
a  genuine  impact  on  only  two  States. 
Not  only  was  this  a  clear  breach  of 
promise  to  the  American  people,  but  far 
worse — ^it  was  a  corruption  of  the  legis- 
lative process  for  we  succeeded  in  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  unnecessarily  in 
order  to  do  what  should  have  been  done 
by  simple  statute.  We  will  have  this 
disgraceful  approach  to  one  of  our  most 
urgent  national  problems  for  years  to 
come  unless  the  Democratic  leadership 
and  the  Kennedy  administration  will  be 
honest  with  the  American  people  and 
support  a  positive  and  comprehensive 
civil  rights  program  and  fight  vigorously 
for  its  enactment. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  review  briefly  the 
high  points  of  this  legislation  which  so 
many  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
have  introduced  today. 

First.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  made  permanent  and  is  given  addi- 
tional authority  to  investigate  vote 
frauds,  including  the  denial  of  the  right 


to  have  one's  vote  counted.  I  hope  our 
Democratic  friends  from  urban  districts 
will  take  note  of  the  fact  that  this  civil 
rights  bill  includes  the  requirement  that 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er he  lives  in  New  York  City  or  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  has  the  right  to  have  his 
vote,  not  only  cast,  but  counted,  and 
counted  once. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
empowered  to  compile  nationwide  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  which  shall 
include  a  count  of  persons  of  voting  age 
in  every  State  by  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  who  are  registered  to  vote,  and  a 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  persons  have  voted  since  January  1 
1960. 

One  may  well  a.sk  why  this  piovision 
is  contained  in  the  bill.  In  answering, 
let  me  refer  to  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  provides  as 
follows : 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  State.  excludUig 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of 
a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof.  Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  In- 
habitants of  such  State,  being  21  years  of 
age.  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  In 
rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in  such  State 

Remember,  also,  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment is  not  self -executing. 

Section  5  provides  that: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

This  has  never  been  submitted  as  a 
part  of  the  civil  rights  program  before, 
and  we  do  not  suggest  at  this  moment 
that  legislation  will  be  immediately 
offered  to  cut  down  representation  in 
the  House  from  any  State  or  community. 
We  do  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  obligation  to  have  the  facts  and 
that  the  last  paragraph,  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment,  which  has  been  on  the 
books  for  almost  100  years,  as  you  know, 
instructs  us  to  find  out  the  facts  so  that 
we  can  determine  what  kind  of  action 
should  be  taken  thereafter. 

Third.  A  Commission  for  Equality  of 
Opportunity  in  EmplojTnent  is  estab- 
lished which  shall  have  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate discrimination  in  employment 
by  any  business  organization  or  labor 
union  engaged  in  carrying  out  govern- 
ment contracts  or  subcontracts.  Em- 
ployment agencies  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  are  also  placed  under  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important,  for  if 
one  examines  the  hearings  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  one 
will  find  that  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
insidious  areas  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment takes  place  through  raiploy- 
ment  agencies  supported  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  General  Eisen- 
hower referred,  in  his  farewell  address. 


to  the  military-industrial  complex — ^that 
substantial  portion  of  American  indus- 
try involved  in  the  business  of  defense 
contracts  and  subcontracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  designed 
to  insure  that  there  be  no  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  practices  by  man- 
agement or  by  labor  in  the  carrying  out 
of  these  contracts  and  subcontracts. 

Subpena  powers  are  granted  by  this 
provision  to  produce  books,  documents 
and  records,  and  also  testimony,  and  the 
Commission  is  given  authority  to  with- 
hold funds  from  employment  agencies 
and  to  compel  business  organizations 
and  labor  unions  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory practices  where  it  discovers  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  discrimination. 

It  is  made  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  union  to  engage  in  discrimi- 
nation and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  area  of  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts is  given  the  power  to  refuse 
certification  to  a  local  or  union  which  is 
engaged  in  this  type  of  practice. 

However,  necessary  safeguards  protect 
all  parties  concerned,  including,  of 
course,  the  right  to  judicial  review  and 
the  full  opportimity  for  volimtary  com- 
pliance with  the  Commission's  findings 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  formal  order. 

Fourth.  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  institute  civil  action  in  be- 
half of  a  citizen  who  is  denied  admission 
to  a  nonintegrated  pubUc  school.  This 
is  the  famous  part  HI,  confined,  of 
course,  to  the  school  area,  consistent  with 
the  RepubUcan  platform  of  1960.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  areas  where  prog- 
ress in  civil  rights  could  be  made  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  not  healthy 
in  this  country  to  require  the  local  resi- 
dents of  a  community  to  carry  the  burden 
and  the  hazards  of  commencing  litiga- 
tion in  the  school  areas,  with  the  United 
States  only  free  to  come  in  as  amicus 
curiae  unless  of  course  a  court  decree 
should  already  be  in  effect  We  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  either  to  require 
organizations,  such  as  the  NAACP,  to 
have  to  take  the  lead  here,  either.  This 
is  a  government  responsibility. 

This  power  is  broad  and  we  disUke  to 
see  it  exercised  except  when  it  is  neces- 
sary. Therefore,  the  bill  is  very  care- 
fully written  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
courts  are  empowered  to  issue  an  order 
in  a  civil  action  of  this  kind  only  after 
a  local  complainant  has  exhausted  his 
States  legal  remedies,  if  such  remedies 
are  "plain,  speedy,  and  eflacient,"  and 
only  if  the  local  school  district  has  failed 
to  institute  a  plan  to  desegregate  its 
facihties    'with  all  deliberate  speed." 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  is 
authorized  to  offer  technical  assistance 
to  states  and  localities  at  their  request 
to  aid  them  in  desegregating  their  public 
schools.  That,  again,  is  right  out  of  the 
Republican  platform  of  1960  and  is  a 
proposal  which  the  Congress  has  year 
after  year  ignored. 

Sixth,  and  last:  Citizens  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  are 
presumed  to  have  sufficient  literacy, 
comprehension,  and  intelligence  to  vote 
if  they  have  completed  six  grades  of  an 
accredited  elementary  school. 
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In  other  words,  the  bill  creates  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  citizen,  a  pre- 
sumption which  could  be  rebutted  and 
taken  to  the  court,  if  necessary.  But 
here  the  court  comes  into  play  again, 
that  wonderful  lubricant  in  this  area, 
the  Federal  court  structure.  But  never- 
theless the  citizen  is  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  if  he  has  had  a  sixth  grade 
educatioa 

In  conclusion  I  lu-ge  and  hope  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  join  to- 
gether to  give  us  a  civil  rights  bill.  And 
I  would  like  once  again  to  extend  my 
eternal  gratitude  to  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  are  here  on  the  floor  today, 
particularly  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLocH];  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacOregor];  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THAis];  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Broicwell]  ;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Martin]  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

With  the  backing  of  the  Republican 
leadership,  which  we  have  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Republican  National  Chair- 
man B11.L  MttLER — and  he  has  given  it — 
we  on  this  side  offer  this  measure  today. 
We  ask  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle 
that  dominates  this  Congress  to  join  with 
us  in  enacting  meaningfvU  and  compre- 
hensive civU  rights  legislation  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  Americans  and  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks;  and 
that  all  Members  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  today's  proceedings. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
include  the  text  of  the  bill  which  we  are 
introducing  and  an  analysis  of  its  provi- 
sions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HJR.  8139 

A  blU  to  amend  tlie  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957, 
and  for  other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968". 

TTTLE    I MAKING    CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION    A 

RSMANENT  AGENCY;    STRENGTHENING    EQUAL 

FmoTccnoN  or  the  laws 

Civil  Rights  Commission  a  permanent  agency 
Sk:.   101.   (a)    Section   104(b)    of  the   CivU 
Rights    Act    of    1957     (42    U.S.C.    1976c)     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year,  submit  a  re|x>rt  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  setting  forth 
Its  activities  and  findings  dxirlng  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  yesir  and  its  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  The  Commission 
may  submit  such  other  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as 
the  Commission  and  the  President  deem  ad- 
visable." 

(b)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967  is  repealed. 


Investigations  by  Commission 
Sec.  102.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) ;  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Investigate  allegations  In  writing. 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  being  unlaw- 
fully accorded  or  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
or  to  have  that  vote  counted,  in  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or  in 
part  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  or  electing 
any  candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President,  presidential  elector.  Member  of  the 
Senate,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  Delegate  or  Commissioner  from  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  result  of  any  pattern  or  practice  of 
fraud  or  discrimination  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  election." 

Registration  and  voting  statistics 

Sec.  103.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall 
promptly  conduct  a  nationwide  compilation 
of  registration  and  voting  statistics,  which 
shall  include  a  count  of  persons  of  voting 
age  in  every  State  by  race,  color,  and  na- 
tional origin,  who  are  registered  to  vote, 
and  a  determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  persons  have  voted  since  January  1, 
1960.  Such  information  shall  also  be  col- 
lected and  complied  in  connection  with  the 
Nineteenth  Decennial  census,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Congres*  may  prescribe. 
Strengthening  equal  protection  of  the  laws 

Sec.  104.  Part  HI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (71  Stat.  637)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized,  upon  written  complaint  on  oath 
or  affirmation  of  any  person  who  has  been 
denied  admission,  or  whose  chUd  or  ward 
has  been  denied  admission,  to  any  public 
school  on  account  of  race  or  color,  to  Insti- 
tute for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
a  civil  action  or  other  {X'oceedlng  for  pre- 
ventive relief,  including  an  application  for 
an  injunction  or  other  order  against  any 
person  or  persons  who,  acting  under  color 
of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom 
or  usag^e  of  any  State,  or  subdivision,  or  In- 
stmmentallty  thereof,  has  denied  to  such 
complainant,  or  the  child  or  ward  of  such 
complainant,  admission  to  any  public  school 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

"(b)  The  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  entertain  proceedings  Instituted  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  public  school 
in  any  State  tmless — 

"(1)  the  complainant  has  exhausted  the 
remedies  available  to  him  under  the  laws 
of  such  State;   or 

"(2)  the  laws  of  such  State  do  not  provide 
the  complainant  with  a  plain,  speedy,  and 
efficient  remedy. 

"(c)  The  courts  of  the  United  States, 
having  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  instituted 
under  this  section,  shall  not  enjoin,  suspend 
or  restrain  any  person  or  persons,  named  as 
defendants  In  such  proceedings,  If  the  public 
school  to  which  admission  Is  sought  has  en- 
tered upon  a  plan  to  desegregate  its  facilities 
with  all  deliberate  speed. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Impair 
any  right  secured  by  the  Ctonstltutlon  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  remedies 
already  existing  for  their  protection  and 
enforcement. 

"(e)  'Public  school",  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, means  any  elementary  or  secondary  In- 
stitutions operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  governmental  agency  within  a 
State,  or  operated  princljjally  or  substan- 
tially from  or  through  the  use  of  govern- 
mental funds,  or  funds  derived  from  a  gov- 
ernmental service." 


TITLE    n EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITT 

Part  A.     Establishm.ent  of  Commission 

The  Commission  on  Equality  of  Opportunity 

in  Employment 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Equality  of  Opportunity  in  Employment, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  four  of  such  mem- 
bers may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
One  of  the  original  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  one  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
one  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  but  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  seven 
years  each,  except  that  any  individual  chosen 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  removed  by  the  President  upon 
notice  and  hearing  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  In  office,  but  for  no  other 
cause. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  four  members  thereof  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorxun. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noted. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  cases  it  has 
heard;  the  decisions  it  has  rendered;  the 
names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  individuals 
in  its  employ  and  the  moneys  it  has  dis- 
bursed: and  sliall  make  such  further  reports 
on  the  cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating 
discrimination  and  such  recommendations 
for  further  legislation  as  may  appear  de- 
sirable. 

(a)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
a  year. 

(f)  The  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it  may 
meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powers  at 
any  other  place.  The  Commission  may,  by 
one  or  more  of  its  members  or  by  such 
agents  as  it  may  designate,  conduct  any 
investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing  neces- 
sary to  its  functions  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Any  such  agent,  other  than 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  designated  to 
conduct  a  proceeding  or  a  hearing  shall  be  a 
resident  of  the  Judicial  circuit,  as  defined, 
in  section  41  of  title  28,  United  States  Code? 
within  which  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  occurred. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  consider  and 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  consistent  with 
this  title  to  govern  Its  proceedings. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  consider  re- 
ports as  to  progress  under  this  title. 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Commission 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Chairman  or  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  designated  by  him  to 
act  as  Chairman  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  hearing. 

(b)  A  copy  of  the  Commission's  rules  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  witness  before 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Witnesses  at  the  hearings  may  De 
accompanied  by  their  own  counsel. 

(d)  The  Chairman  or  Acting  Chairman 
may  punish  breaches  of  order  and  decorum 
and  unprofessional  ethics  on  the  part  of 
counsel,  by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the 
hearings. 

(e)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
evidence  or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may 
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tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  IncrLnilnate  any 
person.  It  siiall  (1)  receive  such  evidence  or 
testimony  in  eiecutive  session;  (2)  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
:ippear  as  a  witness;  and  (3)  receive  and 
dispose  of  requests  from  such  person  to 
subpena  additional  witnesses. 

(f)  The  Chairman  shall  receive  and  the 
Commission  shall  dispose  of  requests  to  sub- 
pena additional  witnesses. 

(g)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in 
executive  session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commission.  Whoever  releases  or  uses  In 
public  without  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  execu- 
tive session  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year. 

(h)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  In 
the  record.  The  Conunission  is  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and 
evidence  adduced  at  its  hearings. 

(1)  Upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  a 
witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of  his 
testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or,  if 
given  at  an  executive  session  when  author- 
ized by  the  Commission. 

(J)  A  witness  attending  any  session  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  $4  for  each  day's 
att*ndance  and  for  the  time  necessarily 
occuplBd  In  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same,  and  8  cents  per  mile  for  going  from 
and  returning  to  his  place  of  residence.  Wit- 
nesses who  attend  at  point  so  far  removed 
from  their  respective  residences  as  to  pro- 
hibit ret\im  thereto  from  day  to  day  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  allowance  of 
tl2  per  day  for  expenses  of  subsistence,  in- 
cluding the  time  necessarily  occupied  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  place  of 
attendance.  Mileage  payments  shall  be 
tendered  to  the  witness  upon  service  of  a 
subpena  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

(k)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  any 
subpena  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  written 
or  other  matter  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  party  subpenaed  at  a  hear- 
ing to  be  held  outside  of  the  State  wherein 
the  witness  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business 

Powers  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power — 

(1)  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Service  Act,  rules,  and  regulations,  such 
officers,  agents,  and  employees,  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  assist  it  in  the  perfctrmance  of 
Its  functions,  and  to  fix  their  compensation 
In  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  attorneys  appointed  under 
this  section  may,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Conunission,  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Conunission  in  any  case  in  court; 

(2)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
title  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
title  or  any  order  issued  thereunder; 

(3)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  title  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  Interested  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies. 

(b)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  inde- 
pendent establishments  In  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  cooperate 
With  the  Commission  and  shall  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Commission  relating  to  the 
termination  of  contracts  and  subcontracts, 
the  refusal  to  enter  into  or  j)ermlt  the  enter- 
ing into  of  such  contracts  and  subcontracts, 
and  the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  from 
emplo3rment  agencies. 

Investigatory  Powers 

Sec.  2(M.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  all  in- 
vestigations, proceedings,  or  hearings  which 


the  Commission  deems  necessary,  the  Com- 
mission, or  any  menaber  thereof,  shJdl 
have  power  to  issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wltneases 
and  the  production  of  any  evidence  relating 
to  any  investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing 
before  tlie  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent 
conducting  such  Investigation,  proceeding, 
or  hearing. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  under 
this  title,  any  district  court  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  the  investigation,  proceed- 
ing, or  hearing  is  carried  on  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  said  person  guilty  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  upon  application 
by  the  Commission  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring 
him  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  its 
member,  or  agent,  there  to  produce  evidence 
if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  re- 
lating to  the  investigation,  proceeding,  or 
hearing. 

(c)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Commission,  iis  member, 
agent,  or  agency,  may  be  served  either  per- 
sonally or  by  registered  mail  or  by  leaving 
a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal  office  or  place 
Of  business  of  the  person  required  to  be 
served.  The  verified  return  by  the  individual 
so  serving  the  same  setting  forth  the  manner 
of  such  service  shall  be  proof  of  the  same, 
and  the  return  postc^ce  receipt  therefor 
when  registered  and  mailed  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  proof  of  service  of  the  same. 

Fart  B.  Provisions  relating  to  Government 
contractors 
Provisions  To  Be  Included  in  Contracts 
Sec.  210.  (a)  There  shall  be  included  in 
every  contract  entered  into  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  indei>endent  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
a  provision  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  terms  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
(including  compliance  reports),  designed  to 
insure  that  in  the  employment  practices 
(including  but  not  limited  to  upgrading, 
demotion,  transfer,  recruitment  or  advertis- 
ing therefor,  layoff  or  termination,  rates  of 
pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation,  and 
selection  for  training.  Including  apprentice- 
ship) of  the  contractor,  and  of  each  person 
with  whom  the  contractor  enters  into  a  sub- 
contract of  such  contract,  such  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  as  the  case  may  be.  will  not 
discriminate  against  any  person  because  of 
his  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  The  discriminatory  practices  covered 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  Include,  but  not  l>e 
limited  to,  any  practice  whereby  an  employer 
shall — 

(1)  discharge,  lay  off,  or  fail  or  refuse  to 
hire,  any  individual,  or  otherwise  shall  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  with  respect 
to  liis  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  or  national  origin; 
or 

(21  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  w^ay  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  oth«-wise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  individual's  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  exempt  any  con- 
tract or  class  of  contracts  from  the  operation 
or  this  title. 

Enforcement  of  Ckintract  Provisions 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Whenever  a  charge  has  t>een 
filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  by  reason  of  a  discrimina- 
tory employment  practice  covered  by  section 
210(a)  of  this  title  the  Commission  shall 
Investigate  such  charge  and  if  it  shall  de- 
termine after  such  preliminary  investigation 
that  probable  cause  exists  for  crediting  such 
charge.  It  shall  lasue  and  cause  to  be  served 


upon  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  in- 
volved, as  the  case  may  be  (hereinafter  called 
the  'Yespcndent"),  a  complaint  stating  the 
charges  In  that  respect  together  with  a  notice 
of  hearing  t>efore  the  Commlaslon,  or  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  or  before  a  designated  agent, 
at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than  ten 
days  after  the  service  of  such  complaint. 
No  complaint  shall  issue  bftsed  upon  any 
practice  occurring  more  than  six  noonths 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  charge  with  the 
Conunission  and  the  service  of  a  copy  thereof 
upon  the  respondent, 

(b)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  complaint 
and  to  appear  at  such  hearing  In  person  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel,  to  pre- 
sent evidence  and  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 

(c)  The  Commission  or  the  memt>er  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  any  complaint,  and  the  respondent 
shall  have   like  power  to  amend  its  answer. 

<d)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath. 

(e)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  before 
a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission, such  meinl>er  or  agent  shaU  trans- 
fer the  entire  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  his  reeommended 
dedsicm  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  served 
upon  the  parties.  The  Oommlsston  shall 
afford  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  such  record  at  a  time  and  place  to  l>e 
specified  upon  reasonable  notice.  In  its 
discretion,  the  Commission  upon  notice  may 
take  further  testimony. 

(f)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  the  hearing,  a 
case  may  be  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mission by  agreement  between  the  parties 
for  the  elimination  of  the  practice  com- 
plained of  on  mutually  satisfactory  terms. 

(g)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, including  all  the  testimony  taken, 
the  (Commission  shall  find  that  the  respond- 
ent has  violated  the  provision  Included  in 
the  contract  pursuant  to  section  210  of  this 
title,  the  Commission  shall  state  its  findings 
of  fact  and  shall  notify  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  Involved  that  it  Intends  to 
issue  an  order  to  the  contracting  agency 
requiring  that  such  agency  terminate  the 
contract  or,  where  a  subcontractor  is  In- 
volved, make  appropriate  arrangements  for 
the  termination  of  the  subcontract  Involved. 
Unless  within  thirty  days,  or  such  additional 
period  as  the  Commission  may  determine, 
the  (Commission  is  furnished  satisfactory 
assurances  that  the  resjxjndent  will  cease  to 
violate  such  provision,  and  has  established 
and  will  carry  out  personnel  and  employ- 
ment policies  as  specified  in  such  provision, 
the  Commission  shall  Issue  such  order. 

(h)  Where  the  Commission  has  issued  an 
order  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
to  insure  that  no  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  In  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  thereafter 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  resjxjndent, 
and  that  no  subcontract  of  such  a  contract 
Shall  be  entered  into  with  the  respondent, 
until  the  Commission  has  determined  that 
the  respondent  has  established  and  will 
carry  out  personnel  and  emplojrment  policies 
as  specified  in  the  provision  Included  in  the 
contract  pursuant  to  section  210. 

(1)  Proceedings  held  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Hearings 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Commission  may  hold 
such  hearings  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
advisable  for  compliance,  enforcement,  or 
educational  purposes  under  this  part.  Such 
hearings  shall  be  public  unless  all  parties 
thereto  agree  that  they  be  private. 
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(b)  No  order  tor  debarment  of  any  con- 
tractor from  further  Government  contracta 
or  subcontracts  shall  be  made  without  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

Educational  Program 

Sec.  213.  The  Commission  shall  encourage 
the  furtherance  of  an  educational  program 
by  employer  and  labor  groups  in  order  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  basic  causes  of  dis- 
crimination in  employn!ient  on  the  ground 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Part  C.  Discriminatory  practices  by  employ- 
ment agencies   and  labor  organizations 

Employment  Agencies  and  Local  Labor 

Organizations 
Skc.  220.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  discriminatory 
employment  practice  for  an  employment 
agency  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral funds  to  fail  or  refuse  to  properly  clas- 
sify or  refer  for  employment,  or  otherwise 
to  discriminate  against  any  individual  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

(b)  Where  any  employer  has  a  contract 
with  the  United  States,  or  a  subcontract  of 
such  a  contract,  it  shall  be  a  discriminatory 
employment  i»-actice  for  any  local  labor  or- 
ganization which  represents  employees  of 
such  employer  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining — 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  individual  because  of  his  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  its  mem- 
bership In  any  way  which  wovild  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  or  would  limit  such  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee  or  as 
an  applicant  for  employment,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry;  or 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  individual 
becaiise  of  such  individual's  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

(c)  It  shall  be  a  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practice  for  any  employer  having  a 
contract  with  the  United  States,  or  a  sub- 
contract of  such  a  contract,  or  for  any  labor 
organization,  or  Joint  labor-management 
committee  of  such  employer  and  organiza- 
tion controlling  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  programs  to  discriminate  against 
any  individual  because  of  his  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  in  admis- 
sion to,  or  employment  in,  any  program 
established  to  provide  apprenticeship  or 
other  training.  With  respect  to  employers, 
the  discriminatory  employment  practices 
covered  by  this  subsection  shall  be  included 
in  the  practices  forbidden  p\irsuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(a). 

(d)  It  shall  be  a  discriminatory  employ- 
oaent  practlde  fcv  any  such  employment 
agency  or  local  labor  organization  to  dis- 
charge, expel,  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  person,  because  he  has  opposed 
any  unlawful  emplosrment  practice  or  has 
filed  a  charge,  testified,  participated,  or  as- 
sisted in  any  proceeding  under  this  title. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"local  labor  organization"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  the  employees  of  any  employer,  an 
organization — 

(1)  which  is  the  certified  representative 
of  such  employees  under  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended;  or 

(2)  which,  although  not  so  certified,  is  a 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
or  a  local  labor  organization  recognized  or 
acting  as  the  representative  of  such 
employees. 

Proceedings  Before  the  Conunission 
Sec.  221.     (a)   Whenever  a  written  charge 
has  been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 


claiming  to  be  aggrieved  that  any  employ- 
ment agency  or  local  labor  organization  is 
engaged  in  any  discrinainatory  employment 
practice  described  in  section  220  of  this  title, 
the  Ctommlfision  shall  investigate  such 
charge  and  if  it  shall  determine  after  such 
preliminary  investigation  that  probable 
caiise  exists  for  crediting  such  written  charge 
It  shall  issue  and  serve  upon  such  employ- 
ment agency  or  local  labor  organization,  as 
the  case  may  be,  a  complaint  stating  the 
charges  in  that  respect,  together  with  a 
notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commission,  or 
a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  designated 
agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than 
10  days  after  the  service  of  such  complaint. 
No  complaint  shall  l?sue  based  upon  any 
discriminatory  employment  practice  occur- 
ring more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  charge  with  the  Commission  and  the 
service  of  a  copy  hereof  upon  the  agency 
or  organization  complained  against. 

(b)  (1)  If.  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  including  all  the  testimony  taken, 
the  Commission  shall  find  that  any  employ- 
ment agency  supported  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  funds  has  engaged  In  any  dis- 
criminatory employment  practice  prohibited 
by  section  220,  the  Commission  shall  state 
its  findings  of  fact,  and  shall  notify  such 
agency  that  the  Commlseion  intends  to  or- 
der the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  providing 
such  Federal  funds  that  such  funds  be  with- 
held from  such  emplojrment  agency.  Un- 
less within  thirty  days  or  such  additional 
period  as  the  Conunission  may  determine,  the 
Commission  is  furnished  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  such  employment  agency  will  cease 
to  engage  in  such  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices,  the  Commission  shall  issue 
such  order,  and  thereafter  no  Federal  funds 
shall  be  made  available  for  such  employ- 
ment agency  until  the  Commission  shall 
otherwise  determine. 

(2)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  including  all  the  testimony  taken, 
the  Conunission  shall  find  that  any  local 
labor  organization  has  engaged  in  any  dis- 
criminatory employment  practice  prohibited 
by  section  220,  the  Commission  shall  state 
its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  notify  such 
local  labor  organization  that  the  Commis- 
sion Intends  to  issue  an  order  to  such  local 
labor  organization  tmder  this  paragraph. 
Unless  within  thirty  days  or  such  additional 
period  as  the  Commission  may  determine, 
the  Commission  is  furnished  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  such  local  labor  organization 
will  cease  to  engage  In  such  discriminatory 
employment  practice,  the  Commission  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  local 
labor  organization  an  order  requiring  such 
local  labor  organization  to  cease  and  desist 
from  such  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tice and  to  take  such  aflftrmative  action  as 
will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  title.  Such 
order  may  further  require  the  local  labor 
organization  to  make  reports  from  time  to 
time  showing  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
complied  with  the  order.  Such  order  shall 
be  effective  during  all  periods  thereafter  in 
which  employees  who  are  members  of  such 
local  labor  organization  are  employed  on 
any  work  being  done  under  a  contract  with 
the  United  States,  or  any  subcontract  of 
such  a  contract. 

(3)  If  the  Commission  shall  find  that  any 
emplo3rment  agency  or  local  labor  organiza- 
tion has  not  engaged  In  any  discriminatory 
employment  practice,  or  has  ceased  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  practice  before  the  issuance 
of  an  order  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  the 
Commission  shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on 
such  agency  or  representative  and  other 
parties  an  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

(c)  Proceedings  held  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  In  conformity 
With  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 


Enforcement  of  Orders  Covering  Employee 
Local  Labor  Organizations 
Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  petition  any  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  or,  if  the  court  of  appeals  to  which 
application  might  be  made  is  In  vacation, 
any  district  court  within  any  circuit  or 
district,  respectively,  wherein  any  discrimi- 
natory employment  practice  by  a  local  labor 
organization  occurred,  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  order  and  for  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order,  and  shall  certify 
and  file  in  the  court  to  which  petition  is 
made  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the 
proceeding,  including  the  pleadings  and 
testimony  ujwn  which  such  order  was  en- 
tered and  the  findings  and  the  order  of  the 
Commission  Upon  such  filing,  the  court 
shall  conduct  further  proceedings  in  con- 
formity with  the  standards,  procedures,  and 
limitations  established  by  section  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(b)  Upon  such  filing  the  court  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  the  local 
labor  organization  and  thereupon  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the 
question  determined  therein  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper 
and  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings, 
testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

(d)  The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 

(e)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  is  material 
and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  its  member, 
or  agent,  the  coiu-t  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Commission, 
its  member,  or  agent  and  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  transcript. 

(f )  The  Commission  may  modify  its  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  nxake  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  additloncd  evidence  so  taken 
and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  which  findings  with  respect  to 
questions  of  fact  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  concliislve,  and  its  recommendations, 
if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  Its  original  order. 

(g)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  appropriate  United  States 
court  of  appeals.  If  application  was  made  to 
the  district  court  or  other  United  States 
court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided in  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
1254. 

Judicial  Review 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Any  contractor,  subcontrac- 
tor, employment  agency,  local  labor  orga- 
nization, or  other  person  who  is  aggrieved  by 
a  final  order  of  the  Conunission  under  this 
title  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  In 
any  United  States  court  of  appeals  of  the 
Judicial  circuit  wherein  the  discriminatory 
employment  practice  In  question  was  alleged 
to  have  been  engaged  in  or  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business  or  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  filing  in  such  court  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  the 
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Issuance  of  such  order  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  ConmiLsslon 
be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the 
Conunission  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved 
party  shall  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of 
the  entire  record  in  the  proceeding  certified 
by  the  Commission,  including  the  pleadings 
and  testimony  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  entered  and  the  findings  and 
order  of  the  Commission.  Upon  such  filing, 
the  court  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner 
as  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  222,  and  shall  have 
the  same  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  en- 
forcing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  aggrieved 
the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct  further 
proceedings  In  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards, procedures,  and  limitations  established 
by  section  10  of  the  Administration  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

(c)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not.  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Commission's  order. 

(d)  When  granting  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making  and 
entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  In  part  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be 
limited  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  23,  1932 
(29  UJS.C,  title  29.  sees.  101-115). 

(e)  Petitions  filed  under  this  title  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously. 

Part   D.    Nondiscrimination    in    Government 
Htoiployment 

Sec.  230.  (a)  The  Conunission  shall  con- 
tinually scrutinize  and  study  employment 
practices  of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States,  and  consider  and  recommend  such 
affirmative  steps  as  should  be  taken  by  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  to  realize  fully 
the  national  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  continually  conduct  studies  of 
Government  employment  practices  within 
their  responsibility.  The  studies  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
and  shall  Include  statistics  on  current  em- 
ployment patterns,  a  review  of  current  pro- 
cedures, and  the  recommendation  of  positive 
measures  for  the  elimination  of  any  discrim- 
ination, direct  or  indirect.  Reports  and 
recommendations  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  at  regular  Intervals  as  prescribed 
by  the  Commission.  The  Conunission,  after 
considering  such  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions, shall  report  to  the  President  from  time 
to  time  and  recommend  such  positive  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  part. 

Enforcement  of  Orders  Directed  to  Govern- 
ment Agencies 
Sec.  231.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conform  employment  practices  within  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  policies  of  this 
title  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

Part  E.  General  proiHxions 
Notices  To  Be  Posted 
Sec.  240.   (a)    Every  person  having  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  or  a  subcontract 
of  such  a  contract,  every  local  labor  organi- 
zation representing  employees  of  such  a  con- 


tractor or  subcontractor,  and  every  employ- 
ment agency  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  Federal  funds,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
post  and  keep  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
upon  Its  prenUses  where  notices  to  em- 
ployees, applicants  for  employment,  and 
members  are  customarily  posted  a  notice  to 
be  prepared  or  approved  by  the  Commission 
setting  forth  excerpts  of  this  title  and  such 
other  relevant  information  which  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(bi  A  willful  violation  of  this  section  by 
a  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  labor  organi- 
zation shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  tlOO  or  more  than  $500  for  each 
separate  offense. 

(c  I  Where  an  employment  agency  willfully 
violates  this  section,  the  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  providing  Federal  funds  for  such 
agency  shall  withhold  such  funds  until  the 
employment  agency  complies  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  furnishes  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  it  will  continue  to  comply  with 
that  subsection. 

Veterans'  Preference 
SEC.  241.  Nothing   contained   in  this   title 
shall   be  construed   to  repeal  or  modify  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law  creating  special 
rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 

Forcibly  Resisting  the  Commission  or  Its 
Representatives 
Sec  242  The  provisions  of  section  III  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties 

Cooperative  Arrangements 
Sec  243.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  establish  and  maintain  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  agencies  of  State  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  with  nongovernmen- 
tal bodies,  to  assist  In  achieving  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

Separability  Clause 
Sec  244.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  It  is  held 
invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Amendments 

Sec.  245.  (ai  Section  8(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S  C.  158(b)),  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (6)  thereof.  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(8)  to  discriminate  among  the  members 
of  such  labor  organization  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  in  viola- 
tion of  an  order  of  the  Commission  on  Equal- 
ity of  Opportunity  in  Employment  issued 
under  section  221  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963." 

(b)  Section  9(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S. C. 
159(c)(1))  Is  amended  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  except  that  the  Board  shall  re- 
fuse to  certify  the  results  of  any  election 
which  would  result  in  a  labor  organization 
becoming  the  representative  of  employees  for 
the  purposes  of  collective  bargainlng.'lf  such 
labor  organization  in  any  of  its  activities 
discriminates  among  its  members  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin 
in  violation  of  an  order  of  the  Conunission 
on  Equality  of  Opportunity  in  Employment 
issued  under  section  221  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963 '. 

Repeal 

Sec.  246.  Executive  Order  10925  (except 
section  203  thereof)  is  repealed.  All  refer- 
ences In  contracts  and  other  documents  to 
such    order    and    to    the    Committee    estab- 


lished thereby,  shall  hereafter  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  this  title  and  to  tlie 
Commission,  respectively.  All  records  and 
property  of  or  in  the  custody  of  the  said 
Committee  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Commission,  which  shall  wind  up  the  out- 
standing  affairs   of   the  Committee. 

Effective  Date 
Sec.  247.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  enactment. 

TITLE    m ASSISTANCE    TO    STATKS 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  ef- 
fectuate desegregation  in  public  schools, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine. 

(b)  Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  help 
finance — 

(1)  costs  incurred  by  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  provision  of  supervisory  or 
administrative  services,  pupil  placement,  and 
other  si>eclal,  nonteaching,  professional 
services,  the  need  for  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  desegregation  of  their  public  schools, 
and 

( 2 )  costs  incurred  by  State  agencies  In  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  State  ix>licleB  and 
programs  for  desegregation  in  public  Bch(X)ls, 
including  technical  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  connection  therewith. 

Allocation  of  funds 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Secretary")  shall  for  each  fiscal  year  allot 
to  each  State  from  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  such  year,  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  (or  to  such  larger  sum  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  Act  making  the  appropria- 
tion) as  the  number  of  students  who  at- 
tended segregated  public  schools  in  such 
State  during  the  school  year  1961-1962  bears 
to  the  number  of  students  who  attended 
such  schools  during  such  year  in  all  the 
States.  The  number  of  students  who  at- 
tended segregated  public  schools  in  each 
State  during  the  school  year  1961-1962  shall 
be  estimated  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  available  data  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  local  educational  agencies 
during  such  school  year.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  the  term  "segregated  pub- 
lic school"  means  a  public  school  In  which 
race  or  color  is  a  factor  in  the  initial  assign- 
ment of  students  to  such  public  school. 

(b)  Prom  a  State's  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tion 304.  pay  to  such  State,  upon  application 
therefor,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  of  local  educational  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  specified  in  sec- 
tion 301(b)(1)  under  applications  approved 
by  the  State  agency  (designated  as  provided 
in  section  303(a)(1))  pursuant  to  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  303.  and  one- 
half  of  the  expenditures  of  such  State  agency 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  301(b)(2)  under  such  plan,  includ- 
ing its  expenditures  in  administering  the 
State  plan.  Payments  under  this  section 
and  section  304  shall  l>e  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates of  amounts  to  be  expended  in  a  quar- 
ter or  other  period  or  periods  determined  by 
him.  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  any  overpayment  or  underpayment 
for  any  prior  period  or  periods. 

Approval  of  State  plans 

Sec.  303.  (a)  A  State  plan  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  title  if 
such  plan — 

( 1 )  designates  the  State  educational  agency 
to  administer  or  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan,  or  designates  another  single 
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agency  of  tbe  State  for  such  purpose  and 
in  such  case  provides  methods  for  effective 
coordination  between  such  agency  and  the 
State  educational  agency: 

(2)  sets  forth  the  methods  and  criteria  for 
approving  applications  of  local  educational 
agencies  for  funds  under  this  title,  and 
describes  the  activities  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  State  agency  with  the  aid  of  funds  under 
this  title: 

(3)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  assure  expenditure  of  grants  under 
this  title  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which 
made  and  otherwise  to  perform  his  functions 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved  under    subsection    (a) .   finds   that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  any  of  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a),  or 

<2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  requirements, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  title  (or  In  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  State  will 
will  be  limited  to  parts  of  or  programs  under 
the  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) .  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  title  (or 
shall  limit  payments  to  parts  of  or  programs 
under  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure) . 

Payments  to  local  educational  agencies 

Sic.  304.  If  the  Secretary  determines,  with 
respect  to  any  State  for  which  an  allotment 
has  been  made  under  section  302(a)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  that  such  State  will  not  for  such 
year  submit  and  have  approved  a  State  plan 
under  section  303,  and  either  (1)  that  sxich 
State  has  consented  to  the  making  of  appli- 
cations by  local  educational  agencies  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  or  (2)  that  such  State 
has  Indicated  that  it  assumes  no  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  desegregation  of 
public  schools,  the  Secretary  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  302(b), 
pay  to  local  educational  agencies,  which  ap- 
ply therefor  and  in  accordance  with  applica- 
tions approved  by  him  under  this  section, 
one-half  of  the  expenditures  of  such  agencies 
during  such  year  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  301(b)(1),  but  such  pay- 
ments may  not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
State's  allotment  for  such  year.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  criteria  and 
procediu-es,  for  approval  and  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  applications  under  this  section, 
which  will,  in  his  Judgment,  best  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Definitions 

Sac.  305.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
(1)  The  term  "public  school"  means  any 
elementary  or  secondary  institution  operated 
by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  govern- 
mental agency  within  a  State,  or  operated 
principally  or  substantially  from  or  through 
the  use  of  governmental  funds,  or  funds  de- 
rived from  a  governmental  service. 

(3)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  offlcer  primarily  res{x>nslble  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  schools,  or,  \1 
there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
state  law. 


(3)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  In  a  city,  county,  town- 
ship, school  district,  or  political  subdivision 
in  a  State;  and  includes  any  State  agency 
which  directly  operates  and  maintains  pub- 
lic schools. 

Information  and  statistics 
Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  collect 
and  disseminate  such  information  on  the 
progress  of  desegregation  In  the  public 
schools  in  the  several  States  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  educational  and  other  public  oflRcials. 
agencies,  and  organizations  in  effecting  de- 
segregation in  such  schools. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  reque.st.  pro- 
vide Information  and  technical  assistance 
to  State  or  local  officials,  which  will  aid 
them  in  developing  plans  and  programs  for 
effecting  desegregation  In  public  schools. 
and,  upon  request  of  such  officials,  shall 
initiate  or  participate  in  conferences  dealing 
with  the  educational  aspects  of  problems 
arising  in  connection  with  efforts  to  comply 
with  applicable  court  desegregation  decisions 
or  decrees. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  any  of  his 
powers  and  duties  under  this  title,  except 
the  promulgation   of  regulations. 

(d)  No  appropriations  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing after  June  30.  1965.  Prior  to  the  close 
of  January  1964,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  full  report  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section,  together  with  his 
recommendations  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
extended  and  as  to  any  modification  of  its 
provisions  he  deems  appropriate. 

rnxr  rv — literacy  tests 
Presumption  of  literacy  in  Federal  elections 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2004 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1971(c) ),  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately following  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  flj^t  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any  such  proceed- 
ing there  Is  hereby  created  a  presumption 
that  any  citizen  who  has  not  been  adjudged 
an  Incompetent  and  who  has  completed  the 
sixth  grade  in  a  school  accredited  by  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  where  in- 
struction is  carried  on  predominantly  In  the 
English  language,  possesses  sufficient  literacy, 
comprehension,  and  Intelligence  to  vote  In 
any  general,  8p>eclal,  or  primary  election  held 
solely  or  In  part  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
or  electing  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  Vice  President,  presidential  elec- 
tor. Member  of  the  Senate,  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  Delegate  or 
Conunlssloner  from  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States." 


Analysis  of  Comprehen.sive  Civil  Rights 
Bill  Sponsored  by  Representatives 
McCxTLLOCH,  Moore,  Lihdsat,  Cahill, 
Shkivex,  MacGregor,  Matbias,  Bromwell. 
and  Martin  of  California 
title  I 

1.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  Is  made 
permanent. 

2.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  given 
the  additional  atithority  to  investigate  i di- 
stances of  vote  fraud,  including  the  denuil 
of  the  Tight  to  have  one's  vote  counted. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  instructed 
to  conduct  a  nationwide  compilation  of 
registration  and  voting  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  counting  persons  of  voting  age 
In  every  State  by  race,  color,  and  national 
origin,  who  are  registered  to  vote,  and  who 
have  actually  voted  since  January  1,  1960. 

4.  There  Is  granted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral authority  to  Institute  a  civil  action  in 
behalf    of  a   person,   or   the   child    or    ward 


of  a  person,  who  is  seeking  to  enroll  In  a 
nonsegregated  public  school.  In  entertain- 
ing such  civil  action,  however,  a  Federal 
court  may  not  enjoin  any  State  official  (a 
party  defendant  to  such  action)  unless  the 
party  complaining  to  the  Attorney  General 
has  exhausted  his  state  legal  remedies,  ir 
such  remedies  are  "plain,  speedy  and  effi- 
cient" (the  language  being  taken  from 
an  existing  tax  statute,  thus,  having  Judicial 
meaning) ;  and  unless  the  school  (where  ad- 
mission Is  sought)  has  not  entered  upon  a 
plan  to  desegregate  "with  all  deliberate 
speed"  (the  latter  phrase,  in  quotation,  being 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
May  1954  decision  In  Broun  v.  Board  of 
Education) . 

title  II 

1.  Creation  of  a  Commission  on  Equality 
of  Opportunity  in  Employment.  The  Com- 
mission is  to  be  composed  of  seven  full-time 
members,  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
no  more  than  four  members  being  of  the 
same  political  party. 

2.  The  Commission  shall  replace  the  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
which  was  created  by  the  President  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  March  6,  1961. 

3.  The  Commission  is  granted  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  Investigations  and  hear- 
ings concerning  charges  of  discrimination  in 
employment  by  business  organizations  or 
labor  unions  who  are  engaged  In  carrying 
out  Government  contracts;  and  discrimina- 
tion by  employment  agencies,  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  In  placing  persons  for  em- 
ployment. The  power  of  subpena  is  granted 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  it  in  its  hear- 
ings and  investigations. 

4.  The  general  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Receipt  of  complaint. 

(b)  Investigation  by  staff  of  Commission 

(c)  Hearing  conducted  by  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer who  may  dismiss  complaint  or  make 
findings  of  discrimination  based  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

(d)  Forwarding  of  findings  to  Commission. 

(e)  Hearing  by  Commission  who  may  dis- 
miss complaint  or  make  findings  of  discrimi- 
nation based  upon  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

(f)  Issuance  of  findings  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  grant  of  at  least  30  days  to  party 
charged  to  eliminate  discrimination. 

(g)  Issuance  of  order  by  Commission  if 
discrimination  is  not  corrected. 

(h)  If  the  complaint  Is  made  against  a 
business  organization,  the  order  is  directed 
to  a  Government  agency  to  terminate  the 
contract  or  to  refrain  from  entering  Into  a 
new  contract. 

(I)  If  the  complaint  Is  directed  against  a 
labor  union,  the  order  is  directed  to  the 
union  itself  to  cease  discriminating,  for 
failure  to  comply  the  Commission  may  seek 
an  enforcement  order  in  a  Federal  court;  In 
addition,  section  8(b)  (unfair  labor  prac- 
tices) and  9(a)  (representational  certifica- 
tion) of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
amended  to  cover  the  contingencies  of  union 
discrimination. 

(J)  If  the  complaint  Is  directed  against  an 
employment  agency,  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  the  order  is  directed  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  to  cut  off  funds  to 
such  agency. 

5.  During  all  stages  of  the  Commission's 
hearings,  a  party,  charged  with  discrimina- 
tion, may  be  represented  by  counsel  who  has 
the  privilege  of  conducting  cross-examina- 
tion. 

6.  When  the  Commission  has  issued  an 
order,  any  party  so  Involved  may  file  an  ap- 
peal for  Judicial  review  with  the  United 
states  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  order  of  the 
court,  the  Commission's  order  may  be  en- 
Jolned  and/or  set  aside. 

7.  At  such  time  as  a  party,  against  whom 
an  order  of  the  Commission  has  t>een  di- 
rected, satisfies  the  Commission  that  dlscrim- 
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ination  no  longer  exists,  the  order  of  the 
Commission  will  be  withdrawn  and  restric- 
tions removed.  Including  those  contained  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended. 

8.  The  Commission  also  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  acting  as  a  watchdog  over 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  so  as  to 
prevent  discriminatory  employment  practices 
in  such  departments  and  agencies. 

TITLE    HI 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  to  aid  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  desegregate 
public  schools  where  such  agencies  request 
assistance.  The  financial  assistance,  allot- 
ted to  an  agency,  shall  be  used  to  provide 
for  administrative  service,  pupil  placement, 
nonteachlng  professional  services  and  plans 
to  carry  out  desegregation  programs. 
title  rv 

The  creation  of  a  presumption  that  any 
citizen,  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  sufficient  literacy,  compre- 
hension and  intelligence  to  vote  In  Federal 
elections  if  he  has  completed  the  six  grades 
in  an  accredited  school  where  instruction  Is 
carried  out  predominantly  In  the  English 
language. 

The  creation  of  this  presumption  does  not 
preclude  any  State  from  continuing  to  re- 
quire that  a  prospective  voter  take  a  literacy 
examination,  but  if  a  citizen,  possessing  a 
sixth-grade  education,  is  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  ground  of  failing  to  pass  a 
literacy  examination,  the  burden  Is  placed 
on  the  State  to  prove  that  he  does  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  literacy  to  vote. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAcGREGrOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  group  of 
Republicans  on  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]. 

He  has  spoken  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
CONTE]  has  spoken  of  poUtical  cynicism, 
of  broken  1960  campaign  pledges,  and 
of  discarded  party  platforms.  So  that 
the  American  people  as  a  whole,  in  judg- 
ing the  value  of  the  legislation  we  have 
introduced  today,  may  determine  for 
themselves  the  applicability  of  these 
terms  let  me  give  to  all  Members  the 
benefit  of  pertinent  portions  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  platform  of  1960: 

This  Nation  was  created  to  give  expression, 
validity,  and  purpose  to  our  spiritual  herit- 
age— the  supreme  worth  of  the  Individual. 
In  such  a  nation — a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  eqtial — 
racial  discrimination  has  no  place.  It  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  a  Constitution 
that  guarantees  equal  protection  under  law 
to  all  persons.  In  a  deeper  sense,  too.  It 
Is  Immoral  and  unjust.  As  to  those  matters 
within  reach  of  political  action  and  leader- 
ship, we  pledge  ourselves  unreservedly  to  It* 
eradication. 

Equality  under  law  promises  more  than 
the  equal  right  to  vote  and  transcends  mere 
relief  from   discrimination   by   government. 

It  becomes  a  reality  only  when  all  persons 
have  equal  opportunity,  without  distinction 
of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin,  to 
acquire  the  essentials  of  life — housing,  edu- 
cation, and  employment.  The  Republican 
Party — the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln — from 
its  very  beginning  has  striven  to  make  this 
promise  a  reality.  It  Is  today,  as  It  was  then, 
unequivocally  dedicated  to  making  the  great- 
est amount  of  progress  toward  that  objective. 

We  recognize  that  discrimination  is  not  a 
problem  localized  in  one  area  of  the  country. 


but  rather  a  problem  that  must  be  faced  by 
North  and  South  alike.  Nor  is  discrimina- 
tion confined  to  the  discrimination  against 
Negroes.  Discrimination  In  many,  if  not  all. 
areas  of  the  coxmtry  on  the  basis  of  creed 
or  national  origin  Is  equally  Insidious.  Fur- 
ther we  recognize  that  in  many  communities 
In  which  a  century  of  custom  and  tradition 
must  be  overcome  heartening  and  commend- 
able progress  has  been  made. 

It  is  not  enough  in  America  today,  in 
view  of  oui-  position  of  preeminence  in 
the  free  world,  that  we  rely  exclusively 
on  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government  to  make 
meaningful  progress  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  We.  as  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  American  people — we  more 
than  the  executive  or  the  judicial 
branches — should  act  so  that  not  only 
here  in  this  country  but  throughout  all 
the  world  it  will  be  known  that  Ameri- 
cans want  solid  and  steady  progress  in 
the  attainment  of  equality  in  human 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  again  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay] 
in  providing  the  guiding  genius  and 
original  thought  behind  this  modest  step 
which  we  take  today. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  ranking  member, 
and  the  other  distinguished  members 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  sponsoring  this  con- 
structive legislation.  I  am  privileged 
to  join  them  in  its  introduction.  I  think 
it  is  highly  significant  that  the  party 
which  is  sponsoring  this  legislation  is 
really  the  majority  party  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  We  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  when  we  refer  to  the 
majority  and  minority  Members  of  this 
House  that  it  is  only  when  the  coalition 
of  northern  and  southern  Democrats 
gets  together  that  that  party  is  truly  a 
majority.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Demo- 
crats who  give  so  much  Upservice  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  to  coalesce  with  us 
in  this  instance  and  give  us  the  help  to 
pass  it.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  is  needed.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  providing  it. 
I  urge  all  persons  who  believe  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man  to  get  behind  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ex- 
pressing my  support  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  sponsored  primarily  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  and  by  the  other  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  I 
am  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  today  a  biU  identical  to  that 
which  was  presented  to  you  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  urge,  too,  that 
in  Illinois  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion where  Republicans  are  working  and 


thinking,  I  think  we  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  vast  majority  of  them  that  this  is 
truly  the  party  of  opportunity  for  peo- 
ples of  all  races  and  creeds. 

This  legislation,  identified  as  civil 
rights  legislation,  provides  for  the  first 
time,  if  enacted,  equal  citizenship,  which 
is  something  that  the  Negro  and  others 
desire  and  want  and  should  have.  I  am 
sure  that,  si>eaking  as  Republicans,  we 
can  assure  them  and  all  Americans  that 
in  this  party  lies  a  great  opportunity  for 
them  and  for  all  Americans. 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  will  certainly 
see  the  emergence  of  the  Negro  into  a 
phase  of  American  life  which  he  has  not 
enjoyed  before.  He  will  emerge  into  the 
managerial  and  professional  ranks  of 
American  citizens.  The  intelligent 
knowing  American  of  whatever  color 
knows  that.  Recognizing  that  the  great 
opportimity  for  all  Americans  is  in  the 
free  enterprise  system,  they  should  and 
will.  I  hope,  find  their  welcome  home 
in  the  party  which  champions  free  enter- 
prise, the  Republican  Party.  Certainly, 
this  is  moderate  legislation.  I  had  the 
happy  privilege  as  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Senate  recently  to  support 
similar  moderate  but  desirable  and  long- 
awaited  equal  opportunity  legislation  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  It  has  passed  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  is  working.  It  is 
providing  the  belated  but  much  needed 
greater  opportunity  which  men  of  all 
colors  and  all  races  are  entitled  to.  Cer- 
tainly what  is  working  there  and  what 
has  been  demonstrated  there  can  and 
should  be  demonstrated  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Nation.  Opportunity  for  educa- 
tion, for  the  right  to  vote,  for  the  right 
to  a  job  without  discrimination  is  a  great 
American  heritage  and  this  legislation 
can  and  should  be  enacted  into  law  at 
this  session. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shriver]. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  with  a  number  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  introducing  civil  rights 
legislation  which  is  deserving  of  early 
and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed today  offers  a  constructive  and 
moderate  approach  to  an  extremely  com- 
plex and  extremely  di£Bcult  problem. 
This  is  a  positive  and  realistic  program 
which  implements  the  mandate  of  the 
Repubhcan  platform  of  1960. 

Now  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
words  from  the  present  administration, 
starting  with  the  campaign  for  the  Pres- 
idency in  1960,  regarding  this  matter  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  civil  rights 
problems. 

On  September  9.  1960,  the  President 
who  was  then  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  promised : 

I  have  asked  Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Congressman  Celler.  of  New  Yorlj. 
to  prepare  a  bill  embodying  all  of  the  pledges 
of  the  Democratic  platform.  And  this  bill 
will  be  among  the  first  orders  erf  business 
when  a  new  Congress  meet*  in  January. 
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Th«  only  significant  civil  rights  bill  to 
be  adopted  by  the  t7th  Congress  was  an 
amendment  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification  to  aboUsh  the  poll  tax  which 
now  exists  in  only  5  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  significant  progress 
in  the  civil  rights  field.  I  am  proud  that 
it  is  again  members  of  the  Republican 
side  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  propos- 
ing constructive  action  in  the  areas  of 
voter  rights,  school  desegregation,  and 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  bill  introduced 
today  and  immediately  following  the  bill 
an  analysis  of  same  title  by  title. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Wallhattsu]. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  very  carefully 
and  comprehensively  prepared  piece  of 
legislation.  Certainly,  we  have  long 
known  that  there  has  been  a  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  now  we  have  it.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  House  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it  so  that  the  people  of  America  may 
determine  in  their  minds  just  how  we 
stand  when  we  are  asked  to  stand  up  and 
be  cotmted.  Therefore,  it  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  Speako*,  that  when  this  legislation  is 
presented  to  the  House  that  each  one  of 
us  will  search  our  conscience  and  our 
heart  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
have  just  been  giving  lipservlce  to  this 
Important  matter  or  whether  we  really 
and  truly  believe  in  it. 

There  is  a  gap  that  must  be  met.  This 
legislation  meets  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
should  join  together  in  an  effort  to  pass 
this  very  important  legislation.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  been  able  to 
join  with  my  colleague  in  introducing  a 
companion  bill. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  member  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee other  than  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCuLLOCH],  worked  more  diligently  in 
the  preparation  of  this  47-page  bill  than 
did  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias].  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  yield  to  him  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  earlier  today  in  the  well  of  the 
House  by  our  colleague  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch].  I  am 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks, as  I  have  been  proud  to  associate 
mysc^  with  him  in  cosponsoring  this 
compr^ioisive  civil  rights  legislation. 
He  has  had  a  consistent  and  forthright 
stand  on  this  subject,  and  I  think  that 


we  are  all  appreciative  of  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  to  the  Nation. 

During  the  past  century,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  term  "civil  rights"  has  very  often 
been  interpreted  as  connoting  questions 
of  racial  tension.  The  fact  is  that  every 
American  has  civil  rights;  everyone  has 
a  right  to  vote,  a  right  to  be  represented 
in  this  House,  a  right  to  education,  a 
right  to  equal  opportunity  to  work,  par- 
ticularly as  this  legislation  points  out, 
work  performed  under  Government  con- 
tract, whether  that  right  is  questioned 
by  management  or  by  organized  labor. 

Civil  rights  are  the  concern  of  every- 
one. I  do  not  know  the  history  of  the 
adoption  of  the  term  "civil  rights'  in 
popular  usage  but  as  I  think  back 
through  the  years  of  America  down  to 
an  early  date  I  believe  what  we  now  call 
civil  rights  were  called  very  simply 
"liberty." 

Liberty  was  the  rallying  cry  of  Amer- 
icans in  1776  and  liberty  should  be  one  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  Union  is  pre- 
served today.  Whether  we  call  it  liberty 
or  civil  rights  they  are  the  principles 
for  which  this  country  sought  its  inde- 
pendence, and  they  are  principles  upon 
which  we  have  survived  and  prospered, 
and  specifically  liberty,  or  dvil  rights  if 
you  will,  was  the  principle  which  the 
Republican  Party  was  founded  to  pre- 
serve and  to  maintain.  So  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  this 
bill  today  as  cosponsor. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay],  not  only  for  working  so 
diligently  on  this  matter,  but  also  for  a 
long  and  consistent  prior  record  of  in- 
terest in  civil  rights  and  human  values 
which  helped  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  present  such  a  cogent  and  compre- 
hensive proposal  today. 

I  personally  owe  a  great  debt  to  our 
colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  coimseled  together  so  constructively 
and  to  such  good  purpose.  The  benefit 
of  their  experience  and  their  ideas  on 
this  subject,  as  exchanged  in  general 
discussion,  is  apparent  in  the  biU  itself. 
Tliis  bin  fulfills  every  campaign  promise 
made  by  the  Republican  Party  in  1960. 
This  bill  fulfills  every  pledge  made  in  the 
Republican  platform  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  1960.  This  is 
going  to  be  known  as  a  Republican  biD. 

I  am  glad  it  is  going  to  be  known  as  a 
Repubhcan  bill.  I  am  glad  because  the 
principles  that  are  enimclated  in  this  bill 
are  American  principles,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  seized  the 
initiative  in  the  area  of  human  aspira- 
tions that  is  traditionally  identified  with 
the  American  spirit.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  seized  the  initia- 
tive on  this  question  of  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  the  guarantee  of  civil 
rights. 

But  in  doing  this  as  Republicans  we 
are  merely  discharging  the  natural  duty 
of  all  Americans.  I  call  for  the  help  of 
our  colleagues — all  of  our  colleagues  in 
this  House — in  passing  this  bill.  They 
will  find  it  to  be  moderate,  practical,  and 
just.  The  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  spearheaded  every  major  civil 
rights  measure  in  the  last  century  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  ttie  as- 
sistance of   our   colleagues   across   the 


aisle  in  this  work.  They  will  not  find, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  any  way  ttiis  bill  i^ 
a  contradiction  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form; nor  will  they  find  that  it  contra- 
dicts in  any  way  any  campaign  promises 
made  by  any  national  Democratic  candi- 
date running  in  1960. 

Earlier  today  I  was  asked  whether  or 
not  the  progress  being  made  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights  by  Executive  action  was 
not  suflBcient.  My  answer,  of  course, 
was:  "No."  This  is  a  government  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  sufficient  to  have  the 
Executive  pick  and  choose  among  many 
instances  of  injustice,  as  to  those  in 
which  he  will  intervene  with  the  great 
power  of  the  Executive  Office  and  those 
other  instances  in  which  he  will  stand 
aside  for  reasons  of  his  own.  I  believe 
in  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  This 
is  why  I  hope  this  bill  will  succeed. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill  in  every 
sense.  It  comprehends  himian  liberties 
which  need  to  be  championed.  It  com- 
prehends every  area  of  the  Union  where 
those  human  liberties  are  challenged.  It 
is  directed  at  vote  frauds  in  Chicago,  as 
well  as  in  Chattanooga.  It  is  directed 
at  educational  problems  in  New  York 
City  and  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  directed 
at  the  opportunity  to  work  on  Govern- 
ment contracts,  whether  they  are 
threatened  by  management  or  by  labor. 

It  is  a  necessary  bill.  I  think  it  is 
patently  necessary  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  must  be  made  permanent. 
I  think  the  recent  history  of  this  country 
is  sufiBcient  commentary  on  the  question 
of  giving  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
authority  to  investigate  vote  frauds. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  instructed 
to  conduct  a  nationwide  compilation  of 
registration  and  voting  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  coxmting  persons  of  voting 
age  in  every  State  by  race,  color,  and 
natural  origin.  This  is  merely  a  first 
step  toward  implementing  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  14th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  authority  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  civil  action  has  been  long 
advocated  by  responsible  Americans. 

The  question  of  giving  legislative 
status  to  a  commission  on  equality  of 
opportunity  for  employment  is  impor- 
tant. The  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation to  aid  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  desegregate  public 
schools  where  such  agencies  request  as- 
sistance is  overdue.  It  is  important  that 
we  should  create  a  presrSnption  that  any 
citizen,  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  suflScient  literacy, 
c<Mnprehension,  and  intelligence  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections,  if  he  has  completed 
the  sixth  grade  in  an  accredited  school. 

It  is  the  barest  kind  of  protection  that 
we  ought  to  give  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  House 
give  speedy,  give  fiill,  and  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  legislation  which 
is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
America. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  fnnn  Maryland. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  our  Republican 
manbers  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  the  great  work  that  they  have 
done  In  preparing  a  careful  bill,  a  mod- 
erate bill,  one  that  is  designed  to  be  able 
to  become  law.  I  am  happy  to  have 
joined  in  this  endeavor  and  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  its  introduction  today. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  three  areas. 
One  of  which  is  not  in  the  bill  but  is  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  us,  the  field  of 
housing.  This  coincides  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  was  pointing 
out — the  question  of  whether  or  not  Ex- 
ecutive decree  is  an  adequate  substitute 
for  legislative  action.  I  submit  it  is  not. 
That  is  not  government  by  law;  it  is  gov- 
ernment by  men,  and  we  are  seeing  en- 
tirely too  much  of  that  in  this  adminis- 
tration, not  only  in  this  field  but — as  an 
illustration — in  the  field  of  taxation, 
where  we  thought  that  it  had  to  take 
congressional  action  to  Uberalize  our  de- 
preciation schedule,  only  to  find  that  the 
Executive,  instead  of  using  the  legisla- 
tive machinery,  chose  to  do  it  by  decree. 

I  want  to  particularly  point  this  out 
in  the  housing  field.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  himself  offered  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  civil  rights 
principle  to  our  Federal  housing  bill, 
which  other  RepubUcans  joined,  only  to 
be  chided  by  the  self-styled  liberals  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  that  this 
was  designed  to  defeat  the  housing  leg- 
islation. I  wonder  what  they  have  to  say 
about  their  President  now  having  done 
the  very  thing  that  we  sought  to  do. 
And,  I  might  say,  had  the  Congress  acted 
on  this,  the  congressional  committees 
could  have  gone  into  this  carefully  in  a 
way  to  tackle  some  of  the  real  problems 
in  housing.  We  might  then  achieve  the 
main  objective,  which  is  to  see  to  it  that 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  in  the 
picture,  fair  housing  is  considered  as  a 
civU  right. 

My  second  point  concerns  employ- 
ment. The  highest  incidences  of  un- 
employment today  are  among  our  young 
people  entering  the  labor  market  and 
among  our  Negro  citizens.  Here  is  some 
of  the  greatest  talent  in  this  society 
going  to  waste. 

In  my  own  community  of  St.  Louis  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  also 
happen  to  be  the  labor  leaders,  and  it  is 
in  the  Jim  Crow  labor  unions  that  we 
find  our  biggest  difficulty.  I  can  well  un- 
derstand why  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment forward  in  the  field  of  employment 
under  this  kind  of  setup. 

I  wrote  a  letter  after  the  election — on 
November  16,  1962.  It  was  written  at 
that  time,  because  I  was  not  concerned 
with  trying  to  create  a  political  issue. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able W.  WiUard  Wlrtz,  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. I>epartment  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  copy  of  that  letter,  its  reply 
and  additional  matter  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 


NOVKMBB  16,  1962. 

Hon.  W.  WiLuutD  WaiTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

Department  of  Labor,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SKmrrABY:  In  August  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Herbert  Hill,  labor  secretary  of  tt>e 
National  ABsoclation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  appeared  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  This  testimony,  a  copy  of 
wliich  Is  enclosed,  regarded  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers  Union.  I  would  be  Interested  In 
knowing  what  actions  are  taken  or  contem- 
plated by  the  Labor  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  charges  which  Mr.  Hill  has 
made  in  his  statement  to  this  congressional 
group. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thom.^s  E.  Cvstis. 


Testimony  or  Hxxbkrt  wtt  t. 

The  evidence  established  In  the  course  of 
my  investigation  of  the  status  of  nonwhlte 
workers  In  the  garment  Industry  of  New 
York  City  makes  It  very  clear  that  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  workers  are  the  victims  of  a 
broad  pattern  of  racial  discrimination  and 
segregation  and  that  there  is  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  permanent  condition  of 
poverty  experienced  by  these  workers  and 
discriminatory  racial  practices.  The  factual 
record  discloses  that  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
members  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  are  discriminated 
against  both  In  terms  of  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  emploj-ment  and  in  their 
status  as  members  of  the  union. 

There  are  two  faces  to  the  ILGWU.  There 
Is  the  public  image  of  a  union  fighting 
against  sweatshops,  bringing  stability  to  the 
Indtistry,  securing  educational  and  recrea- 
tional services  for  its  members,  building 
housing  projects  and  generously  contribut- 
ing to  worthy  causes.  This  Image  has  been 
carefully  nurtured  for  many  years  by  a 
very  extensive  and  well  financed  public  re- 
lations campaign,  but  there  is  another  face 
to  the  ILGWU,  a  face  and  a  substance  that 
Is  the  dally  reality  for  the  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  members  of  the  imlon  In  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere. 

The  other  face  of  the  ILGWU  Is  of  a  trade 
union  controlled  by  a  rigid  bureaucracy  that 
long  ago  lost  contact  with  Its  rank  and  file 
members.  A  bureaucracy  that  has  more  In 
common  ethnically  and  socially  with  the 
employers  than  with  the  workers  It  is  sup- 
p>osed  to  represent. 

The  clearest  and  sharpest  manifestation 
of  this  serious  Internal  degeneration  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  treatment  of  tlie  nonwhlte 
worker  within  the  union. 

AU  the  available  evidence  Indicates  that  in 
the  admission  of  Negroes  into  local  unions 
amiiated  to  the  New  York  Dress  Joint  Board 
of  the  ILGWU  there  is  a  clear  pattern  of 
racial  segregation.  Thus  there  are  virtually 
no  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  members  in  the 
locals  that  control  access  to  the  weU-paid 
Jobs  where  there  Is  a  high  degree  of  em- 
ployment stability.  These  are  local  10,  the 
cutters  local;  local  60,  the  pressers  and  the 
pressers  branch  of  local  89.  It  is  further 
estabUsbed  that  as  a  matter  of  practice  and 
poUcy  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  barred 
from  membership  in  these  locals  and  from 
the  high  paying  stable  jobs  within  their 
Jurisdiction.  Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes 
locals  10,  60  and  89  are  "lUy-whlte"  and 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  workers  are  limited 
to  memt>er8hlp  in  local  22  and  in  the  unit 
known  as  60A.  which  is  the  "Jim  Crow"  aux- 
iliary of  local  60. 

The  racial  practices  of  the  ILQWU  are  seen 
most  clearly  in  relationship  to  the  cutters 
and  pressers  locals.     Local  60,  the  pressers 
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local,  controls  Jobs  within  its  Jurisdiction 
that  on  an  hourly  rated  basis  az*  tbe  highest 
paying  Jobs  In  the  entire  garmont  Industry 
In  Ne^  York  City.  The  avcrase  wage  being 
alnxMt  $5.00  an  hour.  Local  60  has  an  ail- 
whlte  membership.  On  the  other  haiul.  there 
is  60A  which  Is  simply  an  appcnctece  to  local 
60  and  which  has  a  memberalklp  vhieh  is 
almost  entirely  Negro  mmI  Puerto  Rk»n.  The 
members  of  60A  are  shilling  clerks,  push 
boys  and  dellverymen.  These  workers  earn 
In  the  vicinity  of  $60  per  week.  Yet,  60A  wU,h 
twice  the  memloershlp  of  local  60  has  never 
been  chartered  by  the  International  as  a 
separate  local  and  the  manager  of  60,  who 
is  a  presser,  functions  also  as  the  manager 
of  60A.  One  must  ask.  why  should  a  local 
of  shipping  clerks  and  push  boys,  whose 
members  are  paid  extremely  low  wages,  be  at- 
tached as  an  auxiliary  unit  to  the  pressers 
local  whose  members  make  the  highest  wages 
in  the  garment  Industry?  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  on  occasion  the  ILGWU  refers  to 
60A  as  a  separate  local  although  the  Inter- 
national has  never  issued  a  local  union  char- 
ter to  60A  and  In  the  annual  reports  filed 
with  the  Biireau  of  Labor-Management  Re- 
ports of  the  U.8.  Department  of  Labor,  a 
joint  report  Is  filed  for  60  and  80A  as  one 
unit  although  every  other  local  affiliate  of 
the  ILGWU  flies  an  individual  report. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  realities  of 
the  union's  operation  the  reason  for  the 
denial  of  a  separate  local  union  charter  to 
60A  is  that  given  the  ethnic  composition 
of  the  membership  there  would  Inevitably 
be  a  r'egro  or  Puerto  Rican  local  union  man- 
ager. This  Is  obviously  unacceptable  to  Mr. 
Dublnsky  and  his  colleagues  on  the  general 
executive  board  who  have  resorted  to  the 
unusual  practice  repeated  nowhere  else  in 
the  entire  union,  of  joining  the  low  paid 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  workers  in  60A  with 
the  high-paid  pressers  in  local  No.  60. 

Another  example  of  the  same  discrimina- 
tory pattern  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusion 
of  Negroes  from  local  No.  10,  the  cutters' 
local.  Local  10  controls  lob  opportunities  in 
the  well-paid  cutters'  jurisdiction.  Through 
a  variety  of  devices  the  leadership  of  local  No. 
10  prevents  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  from 
sectu-lng  membership  in  this  desirable  craft 
local.  Over  a  period  of  years  Negroes,  who 
are  members  of  other  locals  of  the  ILGWU, 
have  attempted  to  secure  admission  into 
local  No.  10  but  are  almost  without  exception 
denied  membership  upon  a  variety  of  pre- 
texts. On  July  2,  1962,  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  Htmian  Rights,  which  ad- 
ministers the  State's  fair  employment  prac- 
tices statute  found  probable  caxise  against 
local  No.  10  tn  the  case  of  Ernest  Holmes,  a 
Negro,  who  was  repeatedly  denied  member- 
ship in  local  No.  10  although  he  wco-ked  on 
the  cutting  tables  of  a  union  shop  and, 
furthermore,  the  State  Oonunlsslon  found 
after  a  15-month  InTestlgatlon  that  there  are 
virtually  no  nonwhlte  persons  to  be  found  In 
the  membership  of  this  local  union.  Tliis 
decision  also  confirmed  the  charge  made  in 
the  Holmes  case  and  in  so  many  other  In- 
stances that  private  deals  are  made  by  the 
ILGWU  with  favored  employees  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Negro  arid  Puerto  Rican  workers. 

A  device  that  Is  used  by  Moe  Fallkman. 
the  manager  of  local  No.  10,  and  his  col- 
leagues to  prevent  the  admission  of  non- 
whlte persons  Into  that  local  union  is  the 
rigid  control  of  admission  into  various 
training  programs.  Local  No.  10  exclusively 
decides  who  shall  be  referred  to  on-the-job 
training  opportvmltles  created  as  the  result 
of  informal  arrangements  made  by  the  union 
and  employers  o|>eratlng  with  ILGWU  con- 
tracts or  into  the  grading  school  operated  by 
local  No.  10  In  its  headquarters  or  In  the 
referral  of  young  persons  to  the  Fashion 
Institute  of  Techiutlogy  High  School.  It  is 
essential  to  understand  that  there  Is  abeo- 
lutely  no  objective  criteria,  no  established 
standards  by  which  a  person  is  accepted  or 
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rejected  for  admlBSlon  into  either  of  these 
three  forms  oX  training  programs.  When 
lioe  Fallkman  was  recently  questioned  as 
to  how  persons  are  choeen  tor  these  pro- 
grams, Ur.  Fidllanan  arrogantly  stated,  '^ 
ebooM  them."  It  is  qiilte  possible  that  for 
public  relations  purposes  the  ILOWU  will 
produce  one  or  two  Negroes  or  Puerto  Rlcans 
who  elalm  to  be  members  of  local  No.  10  ac 
local  Kg.  60.  But  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  nonwhlte  persons  does  not  alter  the 
racial  pattern  and  must  be  regarded  as  less 
than  even  a  token  of  integration. 

AcocMTding  to  the  Division  of  Labor  Re- 
search of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Labor: 

"The  proportion  of  the  city's  population 
accounted  for  by  Puerto  Rlcans  and  non- 
whites  increased  from  13  percent  In  1950 
to  32  percent  in  1960.  Their  1960  share  of 
the  labor  force  was  21  percent.  By  1970, 
based  on  projections  of  the  Department  of 
City  Planning.  Puerto  Rlcans  and  nonwhltes 
will  account  for  30  percent  of  the  i>opula- 
tion." 

The  ILGWU  leadership  simply  refuses  to 
adjust  to  these  facts  and  continues  to  oper- 
ate the  union  In  the  Interests  of  a  small  and 
declining  number  of  white  garment  workers 
with  high  seniority  in  the  industry.  In  the 
Harvard  University  study,  "Made  in  New 
Tork:  Case  Studies  in  Metropolitan  Manu- 
facturing," published  In  1959  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press,  It  Is  noted  that  Negroes 
and  Latin  Americans  "were  largely  to  be 
found  in  the  less  skilled,  lower  paid  crafts 
and  in  shops  making  the  lower  price  lines, 
and  in  this  industry  their  advancement  to 
higher  skills  was  not  proceeding  very  rapidly. 
In  the  higher  skilled  coat-and-suit  IndustiV 
the  new  ethnic  groups  have  hardly  made  an 
appearance. 

"In  short,  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  women, 
who  are  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  city's  eco- 
nomic ladder,  have  become  important  in  the 
New  York  garment  Industry,  but  they  work 
mainly  in  the  more  standardized  branches, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  unlike  the  Jewleh 
and  Italian  men  of  earlier  days,  they  do  not 
become  highly  skilled  tailor-system  workers 
on  dresses  or  'cloaks.*  As  a  result,  a  shortage 
of  skilled  sewing  machine  operators  Is 
developing." 

The  leadership  of  the  skilled  crafts  locals 
of  the  DLiOWU  must  bear  a  major  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  development. 

The  ILGWU  operates  two  local  unions  In 
Puerto  Rico.    These  are  designated  as  locals 
600  and  601  of  which  the  entire  membership 
are  Spanish -speaking  Puerto  Rlcans.     How- 
ever, both  of  these  locals  are  denied  Puerto 
Rican   leadership  as  they   are  managed  by 
one  Jerry  Schoen,  a  former  business  agent 
from  local  62,  who  was  sent  from  New  York 
City  by  the  international  union  to  manage 
these  two  Puerto  Rican  locals.     Obviously, 
the  more  than  8,500  Puerto  Rican  members' 
of  the  union  were  not  consulted  as  to  who 
would  be  the  principal  officers  of  the  locals. 
Schoen  was  Imposed  by  Dublnsky  upon  the 
Puerto  Rican  membership  even  though  vir- 
tually every  other  international  union  from 
the  mainland  operating  in  Puerto  Rico  has 
Puerto  Rican  directors  and  staff  persons  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  union  on  the  is- 
land.   It  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Dublnsky's  prac- 
tices in  this  matter  have  little  in  common 
with  the  practices  of  modern  American  trade 
unionism.     These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ex- 
amples   that   illustrate    the   attitude   of   the 
ILQM/TJ  leadership  regarding  the  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  members  of  the  union  wherever 
It  operates.    Nonwhlte   workers  are  denied 
an  effective  voice  in  determining  the  union's 
policies    and    practices.     Furthermore,    they 
are   denied    even    the    slightest    measure    of 
internal  union  democracy  that  might  result 
in  a  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  rising  to  a  posi- 
tion of  real  leadership  within  the  union. 
Thus,  the  voice  of  more  than  130,000  mem- 
bers of  the  ILGWTJ,  that  Is,  almost  a  third 
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of  its  membership.  Is  throttled.  This  in- 
cludes the  membership  in  New  York  City 
where  more  than  62  percent  of  the  workers 
are  nonwhlte  and  this  is  the  pattern 
throughout  the  union.  Of  necessity  the 
question  Is  asked:  How  are  these  more  than 
130,000  workers  denied  an  effective  voice  in 
the  leadership  and  policymaking  functions 
of  the  imlon?  The  answers  are  to  be  found 
simply  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  ILGWU. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  members 
of  the  union  are  not  permitted  to  engage  In 
any  Internal  political  activity,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  have  clubs,  groups,  or  caucuses 
vrtthln  their  union  except  for  a  designated 
period  of  3  months  before  conventions  every 
3  years.  How  can  workers  gain  support  for 
choices  contrary  to  thoee  of  the  administra- 
tion unless  they  are  permitted  to  organize 
to  discuss  their  own  Interests  and  to  press 
for  the  election  of  candidates  to  union  office 
responsive  to  their  needs?  The  answer  is 
that  they  are  specifically  forbidden  to  do  so 
as  the  ILOWU  constitution  prohibits  all 
membership  caucuses,  groups,  and  clubs. 
I  call  the  committee's  attention  to  page  52  [ 
article  8,  section  16  of  the  ILOWU  constitu- 
tion. This  incredible  denial  of  democratic 
rights  of  the  workers  prevents  the  discus- 
sion of  matters  vital  to  every  union  member 
in  an  organized  fashion  and  prevents  the 
Offering  of  rank  and  file  candidates  for  union 
office.  Mr.  Dublnsky's  spokesmen  will  answer 
that  this  is  done  to  prevent  Communists 
from  taking  over  the  utUon.  This  response 
is  not  worthy  of  a  serious  and  dignified 
answer,  however,  one  can  only  compare  it  to 
the  argimaent  that  we  should  suspend  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
cause It  endangers  the  country  in  fighting 
subversion. 

Although  the  rank  and  file  membership  of 
the  ILGWU  is  denied  the  same  right  to  In- 
ternal political  activity  that  Is  accepted  as 
commonplace  In  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Union,  the  Typographical  Workers 
Union  and  In  other  major  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  Dublnsky  administration  caucus 
functions  every  day  using  the  dues  money  of 
all  of  its  members  to  maintain  control  and 
to  congratulate  Itself  on  its  p>ower  and 
achievement.  I  propose  to  examine  the  re- 
quirements for  important  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  ILGWU.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  run  for  president  or  general  secretary- 
treasurer,  a  member  must  be  a  delegate  to 
the  convention,  which  Immediately  reduces 
the  number  eligible  to  approximately  1,000 
out  of  450,000  members.  The  member  must 
be  a  member  for  10  years  and  a  paid  officer 
for  5  years.  This  means  that  no  member  who 
is  not  on  the  paid  staff  is  eligible  for  these 
offices. 

In  order  to  run  for  the  general  executive 
board  a  member  must  be  a  delegate  to  the 
convention,  a  member  for  5  years  and  a  paid 
officer  for  3.  This  means  that  no  member 
who  is  not  a  paid  officer  Is  eligible  for  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  ILGWU.  I 
cite  page  14,  article  3,  section  6  of  the 
ILGWU  constitution  which  reads  as  follows: 
"No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  a 
general  office  unless  he  or  she  has  been  a 
member  of  the  ILGWU  In  continuous  good 
standing,  with  respect  to  the  office  of  vice 
president,  for  at  least  5  years  prior  to  the  con- 
vention, during  3  years  of  which  he  has  held 
a  full-time,  paid  elective,  or  appointive  office, 
and  with  respect  to  the  offices  of  president 
and  general  secretary- treasiuer,  for  at  least 
10  years  prior  to  the  convention,  during  5 
years  of  which  he  has  held  a  full-time,  paid 
elective,  or  appointive  office." 

An  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the 
delegates  to  the  last  two  ILGWU  conven- 
tions would  show  that  of  tl»e  450.0OO  mem- 
bers of  the  ILGWU,  based  on  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  nomination  as  a  candidate 
to  the  general  executive  board,  the  number 
of  members  eligible  to  run  for  the  general 
executive  board  is  reduced  to  less  than  300 
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Those  eligible  for  the  post  of  president  or 
general  secretary- treasurer  is  less  than  200. 

In  other  words,  of  the  membership  of  the 
ILGWU,  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  1  percent 
are  eligible  to  nm  for  the  general  executive 
board  and  leas  than  one-twentieth  of  l  ptr- 
cent  are  eligible  to  run  for  the  presidency 
or  the  general  secretary-treasiireship. 

For  the  more  than  130,000  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  memlsers  of  the  ILGWU  their 
particular  situation  Is  even  worse  than  the 
general  condition.  No  more  than  foiu-  or 
five  nonwhlte  persons  would  be  eligible  to 
run  for  the  general  executive  board  of  the 
union  and  virtually  none  at  all  for  the  top 
leadership  positions.  This  explains  why 
there  Is  not  a  single  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican 
on  the  23-member  general  executive  board, 
not  a  single  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  and  why  there  are  no 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  local  managers  who 
are  xisually  handplcked  by  the  Dublnsky. 
controlled  administration. 

These  fantastic  restrictions  on  political  ac- 
tivity within  the  union  and  the  incredible 
eligibility  requirements  for  top  offices  are 
obviously  violations  of  the  bill  of  rights  for 
members  of  labor  organizations  contained 
in  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Dlsclostu-e  Act  of  1959  (sec.  101-A2  and  sec 
401-E).  These  operational  procedures;  to 
gether  with  Dublnsky's  practice  of  requiring 
a  signed  undated  resignation  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  international  union  and  the 
members  of  the  general  executive  board  ab- 
solutely guarantees  the  perpetuation  of  what 
really  amounts  to  one-man  rule  of  the 
ILGWU.  Thus,  it  Is  easy  to  understand  why 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  are  discriminated 
against  and  relegated  to  second-class  mem- 
bership when  the  rigid  monolithic  structure 
of  the  ILGWU  is  closely  examined. 

The  systematic  exclusion  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  members  from  effective  par- 
tlclpatlon  In  the  leadership  and  policymak- 
ing procedures  of  the  union  together  with 
the  general  suppression  of  democratic  mem- 
bership rights  within  the  ILGWU  and  the 
pattern  of  segregation  and  discrimination, 
all  directly  contribute  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged  position  of  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  workers  In  the  Industry  Itself.  Thus 
we  find  that  In  the  locals  where  there  Is  a 
major  concentration  of  nonwhlte  workers. 
ILGWU  contracts  provide  for  but  a  few  cents 
above  the  bare  mlnimiun  required  by  law 
For  many  locals  in  New  York  City  where  the 
overwhelming  membership  is  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican,  the  wage  schedules  provided 
in  the  collective  bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween such  locals  as  23,  25,  32,  62,  66  91 
98,  105,  132,  and  142  are  a  shame  and  a'dls- 
grace  to  the  entire  American  labor  move- 
ment. In  these  union  agreements,  where 
Jobs  are  filled  largely  by  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans,  the  so-called  minimum  wages  are 
in  fact  the  maximvun  wages.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  floor  girls,  shipping  clerks,  trimmers 
and  sewing  machine  operators  In  the  low 
priced  dress  field  and  In  the  so-called  mis- 
cellaneous locals. 

I  cite  the  basic  contract  between  local 
98  and  the  manufacturers  association  in 
effect  until  August  14.  1963.  The  contract 
provides  the  following  minimum  waces 
(p.  7.  art.  4(a)  ): 

Floor  girls.  $1.15  per  hour;  operators, 
$1.20  per  hour;  shipping  clerks.  $120  per 
hour;   cutters,  $1.20. 

In  September  of  1961  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  was  Increased  to  $1.15  an  hour. 
The  current  minimum  for  floor  girls  Is  $1  25 
an  hour  at  the  end  of  7  months  and  $1.30  an 
hour  for  the  other  classifications  at  the  end 
of  9  months. 

Page  8.  article  4(b)(1):  The  minimum 
scales  for  learner-floor  girls  shall  be  as 
follows: 

"During  tlie  first  month  of  their  employ- 
ment, they  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the 
then  effective  Federal  mlnlmijn  wage  and 
in  any  event  not  less  than  $1  per  hour 


•Commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
second  month  of  their  employment,  they 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  5  cents  In  excess 
of  the  then  effective  Federal  mlnimiun  wage, 
and  In  any  event  not  less  than  $1.05  per 

hour. 

"CcKnmenclng  with  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  month  of  their  emuloyment,  they 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  10  cents  in  excess 
of  the  then  effective  Federal  minimum  wa^e, 
and  In  any  event  not  less  than  $1.10  per 
hour. 

"Commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  month  of  their  employment,  they  shall 
be  paid  not  less  than  10  cents  in  excess  of 
the  then  effective  Federal  minimum  wage, 
and   in   any  event    not   less   than   $1.15   per 

hour." 

Pages  8  9.  article  4(b^  (11)  :  The  minimum 
scales  for  learners-operators,  learner-ship- 
ping clerks  and  learners  at  the  cutting  table, 
shall  be  as  follows : 

•'Conomencing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  month  of  their  employment,  they 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  5  cents  in  excess 
of  the  then  effective  Federal  minimum  wage, 
and  in  any  event  not  less  than  $1.10  per 
hour. 

"Commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  month  of  their  employment,  they 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  10  cents  in  excess 
of  the  then  effective  Federal  minimum  wage, 
and  in  any  event  not  less  than  $1.15  per  hour. 

"Commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
lOth  month  of  their  employment,  they  shall 
be  paid  not  less  than  15  cents  In  excess  of 
the  then  effective  Federal  minimum  wage, 
and  In  any  event  not  less  than  $1.20  per 
hour." 

In  those  Jobs  where  there  are  virtually  no 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  workers  the  stated 
mlnlmums  have  no  relationship  to  the 
actual  wages  received.  TTie  wages  are  much 
higher  than  the  contractual  mlnlmums  and 
In  this  category  are  the  cutters,  pressers.  and 
the  skilled  sewing  machine  of>erators  In  the 
expensive  lines.  Thus.  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  today  are  the  manpower  grist  for  the 
garment  Industry's  sweatshop  mills. 

Recently  I  made  an  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tion of  these  conditions  and  I  cite  the  Pine 
Art  Pillow  k  Specialties  Co.  at  37  West  26th 
Street  In  Manhattan,  as  a  typical  example  of 
conditions  in  Arms  iwder  contract  to  Local 
98  of  the  ILGWU.  Here,  virtually  all  of  the 
nonwhlte  workers,  male  and  female,  who  are 
union  members  are  paid  a  $1.15.  $1.20  or 
$1.25  an  hour,  that  Is  the  minimum  or  near 
the  minimum  wage  required  by  law.  This 
does  not  Include  those  workers  who  are  desig- 
nated as  learners  who  may  be  employed  for 
as  long  as  10  months  under  the  union  con- 
tract and  receive  less  than  the  lawful  mini- 
mum wage.  An  appalling  fact  disclosed  to 
us  during  this  Investigation  was  that  there 
was  no  perceptible  difference  In  wage  levels 
in  local  98  shops  and  In  nonunion  shops  in 
the  same  Industry.  I  Interviewed  one  Puerto 
Rican  worker  who.  after  13  years  continuous 
employment  In  the  same  shop,  takes  home 
$48.75  as  her  weekly  wage  and  who  works 
under  the  dubious  protection  of  an  ILGWU 
union  contract.  In  shop  after  shop  visited 
in  this  city  one  can  observe  at  first  hand  the 
fact  that  nonwhlte  workers  are  Invariably 
the  lowest  paid  in  each  firm  and  where  the 
general  wage  pattern  In  a  particular  shop  Is 
extremely  low  the  work  force  is  almost  ex- 
ckmlvely  nonwhlte. 

I  wish  to  stress  again  that  there  is  a  direct 
and  functional  connection  between  the  un- 
assailable fact  that  Negro  workers  are  con- 
centrated in  the  low-wage  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustry where  there  is  a  high  vulnerability  to 
unemployment  and  the  fact  that  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  members  of  the  union  are  ex- 
cluded from  top  pollcjrmaklng  positions  al- 
though they  comprise  a  very  large  section  of 
the  union  membership.  Indeed  there  is  not 
one  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  local  union  man- 
ager, despite  the  fact  that  the  membership 


of  many  locals  is  overwhelmingly  Negro  and 
Puerto  Blcan.  Including  several  where  the 
membership  Is  almost  100  percent  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlc&n. 

A  typical  example  of  the  callous  and  bu- 
reaucratic manipulation  of  workers  by  the 
ILGWU  leadership  is  to  l>e  fovmd  in  the 
HaJIklne  Co.  case  which  has  become  a  clas- 
sic example  of  a  union  sellout.  In  this  case 
the  ILGWU  completely  organized  a  group 
of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  workers  em- 
ployed by  a  "sweatshop"  employer  whose 
workers  engaged  In  a  2 -day  ILGWU  strike 
for  union  recognition.  However,  these  strik- 
ing workers  were  turned  over  to  a  local  of 
another  International  union,  one  well-known 
for  signing  "sweetheart  agreements'  and 
generally  with  an  unsavory  reputation.  This 
was  done  by  Herbert  Pokodner.  the  man- 
ager of  local  98,  who  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  employer,  in  the  headquarters  of  lo- 
cal 98  and  In  the  presence  of  one  Julius 
Isaacson,  president  of  local  118  of  the  Toy 
and  Novelty  Workers  Union,  told  the  work- 
ers that  It  really  didn't  matter  which  union 
they  belonged  to  and  arranged  for  them  to 
be  transferred  to  local  118  even  though  the 
ILGWU  had  Just  recently  signed  Into  the 
union  all  the  Haffklne  Co.  employees.  This 
Is  simply  one  more  example  of  how  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  workers  are  viewed  by  the 
officers  of  the  ILGWU,  as  commodities  In 
commerce,  to  be  bartered  off  in  trade  l;>e- 
tween  sweatshop  employers,  racket  unions, 
and  the  ILGWU  Itself.  '  The  Haffklne  case 
is  Just  one  shocking  example  of  the  prac- 
tices of  those  who  are  In  the  union  busi- 
ness and  this,  too,  is  the  face  of  the  ILGWU: 
although  a  face  that  is  rarely  revealed  to 
the  public.  This,  too,  explains  why  an 
analysis  of  the  data  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  US.  Department 
of  Labor  concludes  that  only  11  p>ercent  of 
the  unionized  garment  workers  in  New  York 
City  can  realize  the  basic  earnings  neces- 
sary for  the  modest  but  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  established  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  1960  Interim  city  worker's  family  budget. 

This  budget  Is  based  upon  a  "family  of 
four  persons,  consisting  of  an  employed  hus- 
band aged  38  with  a  wife,  not  employed  out- 
side the  home,  and  two  children,  a  girl  aged 
8  and  a  boy  aged  13  who  live  In  a  rented 
dwelling  in  a  large  city  or  its  suburbs."  It 
was  designed  to  estimate  the  dollar  amount 
required  to  maintain  such  a  family  at  a  level 
of  living  described  as  'modest  but  adequate." 

The  budget  does  not  portray  how  an  aver- 
age famUy  actually  spends  Its  money,  rather 
'It  Is  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  a  rep- 
resentative list  of  goods  and  services  con- 
sidered necessary  by  4-person  city  families  of 
the  budget  type  to  maintain  a  level  of  ade- 
quate living  according  to  standards  prevail- 
ing In  large  cities  of  the  United  States  In 
recent  years."  In  New  York  City  the  total 
cost  of  this  budget  is  $5,048. 

On  the  basis  of  a  52-week  work  year  It 
would  be  necessary  to  earn,  respectively, 
3.28  per  hour  for  a  35-hoiu--week  or  2.87  per- 
hour  for  a  40-hour  workweek,  in  order  to 
earn  the  yearly  amount  stated  by  the  city 
worker's  family  budget  for  a  "modest  but 
adequate'  standard  of  living  In  New  York 
City.  In  the  garment  Industry,  women's  and 
misses'  dresses'  section  (that  Is  the  ILGWU 
dress  Joint  board)  regular  Inside  and  con- 
tract shops,  as  of  August  1960  assuming  a 
35-hour  week  approximately  47,644  (83  per- 
cent) workers  earned  less  than  $3.30  an  hour. 
Assuming  a  40-hour  workweek  base  there 
were  40.251  (70  percent)  workers  earning 
le!?s  than  $2.90  an  hour. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  typical  4-per- 
Ron  family  exists  among  the  47.644  (83  per- 
cent! workers  cited  In  the  study  of  the  New 
York  City  garment  industry.  It  Is.  therefore, 
clear  that  on  the  basis  of  the  city  worker's 
f.imlly  budget  these  families  cannot  possibly 
secure  a  "modest  but  adequate"  standard 
of  living  in  New  York  Citj-. 


Only  9.255  (U  percent)  of  the  workers  In 
the  New  York  City  garment  Industry  can 
achieve  the  necessary  Income  level  to  reach 
sundards  established  in  the  city  worker's 
family  budget.  In  addition,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  very  modest  figure  of  11  per- 
cent has  been  reached  by  aastunlng  that 
these  workers  will  be  employed  uninter- 
ruptedly for  52  weeks.  However,  given  the 
seasonal  character  of  the  New  York  City  gar- 
ment Industry  this  Is  highly  unlikely. 

The  available  data  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  wages  of  workers  In  the  New  York  City 
ladles'  garment  Industry  have  declined  rela- 
tive to  the  total  manufacturing  average 
The  average  hourly  earnings  of  employees  In 
the  dress  industry  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  average  hourly  earnings  of  workers  In 
other  manufacturing  industries  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  In  addition,  the  customary 
upward  push  of  wages  upon  prices  has  not 
been  evident,  rather  a  price  decline  has 
occurred. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Btireau  of  Labor 
Statistics  the  garment  manufacturing  indus- 
try provides  the  single  greatest  source  of 
manufacturing  man-hours  of  employment  In 
New  York  City.  Thus  conditions  in  this  in- 
dustry will  be  a  decisive  factor  In  determin- 
ing the  general  Income  level  for  the  entire 
city.  At  the  present  time  the  annual  median 
Income  for  all  male  workers  In  New  York 
City  Is  $4,396.  The  annual  median  Income 
for  nonwhlte  males  in  New  York  City  is 
$3,336.  Thus  the  white  male  worker  earns 
at  least  30  percent  more  than  the  nonwhlte 
male  worker  In  this  city. 

Extensive  Investigation  and  direct  inter- 
viewing of  persons  In  the  New  York  garment 
manufacturing  industry  orer  a  long  period 
of  time  clearly  demonstrate  that  there  is  an 
attitude  among  the  employers  and  among 
union  offlcials  that  a  lltUe  bit  of  chiseling 
is  okay  and  most  often  It  Is  chiseling  at 
the  expense  of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
workers  who  are  threatened  with  loss  of  Jobs 
If  they  protest  too  much. 

Although  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  in 
terms  of  substantive  legal  evidence,  every- 
one connected  with  the  Industry  knows  of 
the  shops  that  do  not  get  organized  because 
they  have  bought  protection  from  union  or- 
ganizing campaigns  or  of  the  contracts  that 
are  not  enforced  because  the  union  business 
agent  is  regularly  accepting  money  from 
the  employer. 

There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  venality  and 
corruption  that  permeates  the  Industry. 
Workers  who  take  home  $49  a  week  tell 
each  other  Jokes  about  the  greed  of  union 
business  agents  or  of  the  ILGWU  manager 
who  places  bets  of  thotisands  of  dollars  a 
day  on  basketball  games  among  the  bookies 
operating  In  the  Seventh  Avenue  barber 
shops,  but  they  feel  powerless  to  protest 
against  conditions  as  they  know  all  too  well 
what  happens  to  troublemakers.  However 
the  real  corruption,  the  real  dry  rot,  is  to 
be  found  In  the  discriminatory  racial  prac- 
tices which  victimize  tens  of  thousands  of 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  wage  earners  and 
their  families. 

These  workers  now  look  to  their  Govern- 
ment for  relief.  These  workers,  who  ha\e 
already  experienced  such  a  profound  sense 
of  alienation  and  rejection  from  American 
society,  who  have  been  forced  Into  a  condi- 
tion of  silence  and  mute  acquiescence,  now 
ask  for  help  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

These   are   niy  recommendations: 

First.  All  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and 
indeed  the  entire  community  must  Inform 
the  Dublnsky  controlled  leadership  that  the 
private  bureaucratic  power  which  has  con- 
trolled the  ILGWU  for  so  many  years  can  no 
longer  be  Immune  from  Justifiable  regulatory 
observation       by       responsible       government 

agencies. 

Second.  The  violations  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
by   the   ILGWU.    specifically   title   I.   section 
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101,  A-2  and  title  IV,  section  401-E,  sbould 
be  Immediately  referred  by  this  congres- 
sional subcommittee  to  the  proper  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  continuing  and  vigorous  action  must  be 
fortliconilng  to  protect  the  democratic 
rights  of  ILOWn  members. 

Third.  The  protection  which  a  \uilon  re- 
ceives for  "exclusive  representation"  rights 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
the  "contract  bar"  to  decertification  pro- 
ceedings and  representation  elections  must 
be  examined  In  the  light  of  the  practices  of 
the  ILaWU. 

A  union  that  is  discriminating  against 
members  and  denying  them  basic  democratic 
rights  within  the  organization  or  Is  not 
providing  at  least  minimal  standards  of  per- 
formance should  be  denied  "exclusive  repre- 
sentation" power  under  the  law  as  well  as 
the  "contract  bar"  provision  when  such  a 
"contract  bar"  provides  no  meaningful  bene- 
fits to  the  workers  involved. 

I  believe  that  if  a  union  Is  entering  into 
agreements  with  employers  that  provide 
little  more  than  the  minimum  wages  re- 
quired by  law,  that  that  union  should  not 
have  the  protection  of  Federal  law  to  be  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  and  to  require 
payment  of  dues  by  workers  on  penalty  of 
loas  of  their  Jobs,  nor  should  Federal  laws 
protect  such  a  union  against  a  decertifica- 
tion petition  by  the  workers  Involved  or 
from  an  organizing  campaign  by  another 
union. 

I  inrge  this  subconunittee  to  review  with 
care  the  affected  sections  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  the  view  toward 
requiring  standards  of  performance  by  unions 
as  a  necessary  requirement  for  maintenance 
of  exclusive  bargaining  rights. 

Fourth,  I  urge  this  congressional  subcom- 
mittee to  recommend  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  be  empowered  to  re- 
fuse and /or  to  revoke  certification  of  trade 
imlons  as  exclusive  bargaining  agent  If  these 
unions  engage  in  discriminatory  racial  prac- 
tices;  and 

Fifth,  I  urge  the  passage  of  a  Federal  fair 
employment  practices  act  which  will  include 
trade  unions  as  well  as  employers  within 
the  coverage  of  the  law. 

The  rapid  Implementation  of  these  and 
related  proposals  is  not  only  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  rights  and  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  working  people  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  final  analysis  is 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  itself.  The  struggle  against  racial 
discrimination  and  for  Internal  union 
democracy  must  be  understood  as  an  effort 
to  stop  the  further  stagnation  and  decay 
of  trade  unions,  and  for  regeneration  of  the 
whole  American  labor  movement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  reply  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
on  December  14.  1962,  and  I  am  going  to 
place  that  in  the  Record  and  ask  every- 
one to  ask  himself  if  this  letter  of  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  Is  in  resix)nse  to  the  questions 
that  I  raised  or  the  questions  that  are 
raised  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Hill.  To  me,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is 
not.  It  is  a  mere  lipservice.  It  is  the 
typical,  if  I  may  say  so,  kind  of  lipservice 
given  by  the  present  Executive  and  his 
administration  in  the  White  House  to 
these  serious  matters  in  an  attempt  to 
turn  them  into  votes. 

n.S.  Department  or  Labor, 

Onrci  or  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  14.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  16,  enclosing  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Herbert  Hill,  labor  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 


ment of  Colored  People,  beifore  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Hovise  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  August  17. 1962. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  administration,  strongly  endorse  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity,  and  make 
use  of  all  available  means  to  demonstrate 
our  xmqualifled  commitment  to  full  rights 
for  all  citizens  of  every  race  and  color. 

The  subcommittee  and  its  fine  staff  have 
given  unstlntlngly  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  hearings  and  discussions  on  this  subject, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  are  deserv- 
ing of  appreciation  in  emphasizing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

My  predecessor,  now  Associate  Justice 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  in  a  statement  before 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  In  January 
1962  had  this  to  say:  "We  firmly  believe 
that  the  continued  advancement  of  the  ban- 
ners of  freedom  and  democracy  require  the 
use  of  all  avaUable  skills  and  potentials 
without  regard  to  any  arbitrary  and  irrele- 
vant disqualifications.  We  favor,  not  only 
equal  opportunities  for  employment,  but 
equality  of  opportunity  In  unions  as  well." 

Since  I  have  taken  ofiBce,  I  have  had  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  our  Bureaus 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  em- 
ployment situation  of  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexi- 
cans, Negroes  and  other  minorities. 

I  do  not  believe  it  proper  or  equitable  that 
Americans  should  be  denied  any  available 
employment  because  of  race,  color  or  sex, 
and  I  shall  take  such  legal  and  proper  steps, 
as  may  be  necessary,  toward  achieving  the 
realization  of  this  goal. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  WnXARD  Wirtz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  was  happy  that  Mr.  Hill  came  to  St. 
Louis  to  look  into  the  question  of  appren- 
ticeship training — where  Negro  young- 
sters do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire training  in  many  necessary  skills 
in  order  to  obtain  a  good  job  because  of 
the  operation  of  the  various  unions  and 
the  union  leaders.  This  is  an  area  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  and  this  ad- 
ministration obviously  want  to  sweep 
under  the  rug  apparently  because  they 
are  so  beholden  to  the  national  labor 
leaders  who  find  that  this  is  too  hot  a 
potato  to  handle.  It  is  a  diflQcult  mat- 
ter, but  there  are  many  labor  leaders  who 
are  facing  up  to  this  problem  and  I  want 
to  commend  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  matter  about 
which  I  want  to  speak  is  the  right  of 
franchise.  I  am  so  pleased  that  in  the 
bill  that  is  being  presented  is  the  coun- 
terpart to  the  right  to  vote.  The  right 
to  vote  is  meaningless  unless  that  vote  is 
counted  honestly.  For  many  years  I 
have  listened  to  those  who  claim  they  are 
interested  in  the  right  of  franchise  con- 
centrate solely  on  the  right  to  vote.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  second  part  of  the 
right  of  franchise,  to  have  the  vote 
counted  honestly,  they  seem  to  lose  in- 
terest. I  think  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord should  disclose  and  it  is  important 
to  point  out  at  this  time  that  in  the  last 
Congress  the  Judiciary  Committee  did 
adopt  an  amendment,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer  1,  a 
RepubUcan.  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  include 
vote  fraud  so  that  we  were  not  only  con- 
sidering the  right  to  vote  but  to  have  the 
vote  counted  honestly.  As  soon  as  that 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  made  a  part  of  the 
bill  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 


ported out.  it  was  the  end  of  that  legiaia. 
tion  as  far  as  the  House  was  concerned" 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  York,  Emanuil  Cellh 
apparently  did  not  care  to  even  try  to 
get  a  rule  from  the  Rules  Committee  to 
bring  this  measure  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Everyone  in  the  Congress  at  the  time 
knows  what  happened. 

The  leaders  of  the  House  went  over  to 
the  Senate  side  and  evidently  made  a 
deal  with  Senator  Eastland,  of  Missis, 
sippi,  so  that  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  tacked  onto  an 
appropriation  bill.  What  a  back-door, 
shady,  if  I  may  say  so,  method  of  con- 
tinuing the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission;  because,  by  tacking  it  onto  an 
appropriation  bill.  What  a  back  door, 
not  have  to  have  the  Cramer  amendment 
to  include  jurisdiction  over  vote  frauds. 

When  the  matter  came  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  conference  report  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  Some  of  us  at  that  time 
urged  the  House  to  vote  down  the  con- 
ference report  so  that  we  could  bring 
about  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  ex- 
tension on  its  own  merits  and  debate  this 
very  important  feature  of  extending  its 
jurisdiction  to  vote  frauds.  But  by  the 
operation  of  the  true  coalition  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Democrats,  this 
was  not  done.  And,  as  I  say,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  extended  as  a 
rider  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation and  commend  them  for  the  hard 
work  they  have  done  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  close  on  the  note  struck 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  Civil 
rights  are  basic  liberties.  That  is  the 
way  our  forefathers  knew  it.  and  I  think 
it  is  very  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
when  we  talk  of  civil  rights — though  it 
might  involve  the  Negro  today — it  essen- 
tially is  liberty  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] for  his  very  excellent  statement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford]  wanted  to  be  here  but  is 
in  a  hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  could  not  be  present.  So  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
he  may  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Griffin], 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to 
commend  him  and  his  Republican  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
their  excellent  presentation  here  on  the 
floor  today  and  for  their  careful  prep- 
aration of  this  important  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  legislation  deals 
forthrightly  and  courageously  with  the 
problem  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. The  bill  fa«es  up  to  the  fact 
that  such  discrimination  is  practiced  not 
only  by  some  employers  but  also 
by  some  labor  unions.    I  should  like  to 
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advise  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  that  I  have  mtroduced 
an  identical,  companion  bill  to  the  bill 
he  is  sponsoring,  and  that  I  strongly 
support  the  effort  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  are  leading  to  obtain  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes 
left  of  the  1  hour  special  order  that 
I  had  today.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  also  has  an 
hour  so  we  have  plenty  of  time.  So  that 
the  next  speaker  will  not  be  interrupted, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tinued efforts  and  his  valiant  fight  in  this 
House  for  meaningful  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. I  am  greatly  honored.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  join  my  distinguished  Repub- 
lican colleagues  on  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  introducing  this  im- 
portant civil  rights  legislation  today. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  to 
serve  on  the  Republican  platform  com- 
mittee in  1960  and  chaired  the  subcom- 
mittee which  wrote  the  final  plank  on 
civil  rights  legislation.  It  affords  me  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  launching 
this  drive  for  constructive  civil  rights 
legislation. 

We  know,  all  too  sadly,  the  results  and 
serious  shortcomings  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress  to  meet  critical  needs  m  the 
areas  covered  by  this  bill.  This  failure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  represents  a  long  line  of 
unkept  promises  by  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

As  I  join  my  colleagues,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  concern  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  offer  measures  that  are  solid 
alternatives  to  l)oth  inaction  and  to  pro- 
posals of  the  administration.  We  know 
that  we  have  a  forward-looking  program 
which  is  realistic  and  reasonable.  And 
this  vital  civil  rights  measure  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  long  Ime  of  Republican- 
sponsored  measures  which  will  be  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress,  not  for  political 
haymaking  but  for  a  genuine  concern  for 
the  future  of  this  Nation  in  many  fields. 

It  is  little  appreciated  throughout  the 
country  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
spearheaded  every  major  effort  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  over  the  past  century. 
Our  platform  has  consistently  backed 
such  legislation  as  this,  and  we  intend 
to  do  everything  conceivably  possible  to 
carry  out  that  platform. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  drive  for 
human  equality  and  American  progres*. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

I  might  add,  also,  that  by  making  the 
Civil  Rights  CcMnmlssion  permanent,  we 
are  not  using  this  tired  device  that  has 
always  been  suggested  by  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  of  extending  its  life 
merely  for  another  year.  We  would  like 
to  see  it  permanent,  because  It  has  a 
permanent  function,  and  that  function 
is  to  gather  the  facts  about  the  denial 
of  civil  rights  in  the  United  States  and 
to  ascertain  what  must  be  done  about 
it.  To  do  that  we  have  to  be  able  to  at- 
tract competent  men  and  women  to  serve 
on  the  commission,  and  this  will  be  im- 
possible if  we  give  it  nothing  more  than 
yearly  status. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  responsibilities  as  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Department  of  Defense  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  which  in- 
volves the  $53  billion  budget  and  the 
programs  and  policies  for  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  participate  in  this  floor  dis- 
cussion on  the  House  Republican  pro- 
posals for  better  civil  rights  legislation. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  demanding  re- 
sponsibility involvmg  our  national  se- 
curity I  would  have  actively  participated 
in  this  debate. 

I  want  it  clearly  known,  however,  that 
I  do  favor  the  action  taken  by  Republi- 
can members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  fully  endorse  their 
constructive  efforts  to  offer  sound  pro- 
posals in  this  important  area. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS   LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

GrOODELL]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  and  say  that  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce a  companion  bill  along  the  same 
lines  of  this  measure  which  they  have 
worked  out  so  carefully.  I  want  to  com- 
mend them  for  the  moderate  proposal 
which  they  have  made  which  I  think  is 
entirely  realistic.  It  can  be  enacted  in 
this  Congress.  It  is  not  a  demagogic  bill. 
It  faces  very  realistically  some  of  the 
problems  which  can  be  solved  by  a  first, 
a  second,  and  a  third  step.  We  must 
move  step  by  step  in  this  field,  as  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  aware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  mmority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  the  initiative  they  have  taken 
on  this  point  and  pledge  to  them  my  sup- 
port in  trying  to  spur  this  effort  to  the 
stage  where  we  will  get  some  realistic 
and  effective  help  for  our  minorities 
through  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  that 
which  they  have  introduced. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  and  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, but  I  rise  to  commend  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  civil  rights  leg- 
islation today. 

As  one  who  has  made  civil  rights  leg- 
islation a  prime  concern  since  I  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  join  with  them  in  its  Introduc- 
tion. Submission  of  this  bill  is  a  positive 
and  forceful  collective  move  for  mean- 
ingful action  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  as  in  the  86th 
and  87th  Congresses.  I  sponsored  and 
called  for  action  on  a  number  of  specific 
civil  rights  bills.  One  would  amend  part 
in  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  authority  to 
institute  suits  where  one's  rights  have 
been  violated.  Others  would  outlaw 
racial  discrimination  in  employment, 
provide  protection  from  lynching  and 
mob  violence,  protect  the  right  to  vote, 
make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a  per- 
manent body,  aid  States  to  desegregate 
their  schools,  protect  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  14th  amendment,  and  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Ekjusd  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Under  Government  Contracts. 

Some  of  these  proposals,  I  am  pleased 
to  note,  are  included  in  the  omnibus  bill 
introduced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  I  am  disf4>pointed 
with  the  administration's  course  in  civil 
rights  legislation  is  putting  it  mildly. 

The  I960  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  made  sweeping  promises  in  this 
field. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Candidate  Kennedy  vowed  real 
action  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Let 
me  quote  him  verbatim  from  a  state- 
ment he  made  at  Shrme  Auditorium  in 
Los  Angeles  on  September  9,  1960: 

Such  (referring  to  civil  rights)  legislation 
Is  already  being  prepared.  I  have  asked 
Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Con- 
gressman CEu.zai,  of  New  York,  to  prepare  a 
bill  embodying  aU  the  pledges  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

And  this  bill  will  be  among  the  flrBt  orders 
of  business  when  a  new  Congress  meets  in 
January. 

Now,  let  US  see  what  happened.  When 
Congressman  Cellzr  and  Senator  Clark 
introduced  legislation  to  Implement  the 
planks  of  the  Democratic  platform,  the 
administration  hurriedly  disavowed  di- 
rect association  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  not  ask  what  has 
happened  to  these  solemn  pledges  and 
promises? 

I  am  thoroughly  disappointed  with 
the  administration's  leadership  for  ef- 
fective civil  rights  legislation.  I  am 
appalled  by  its  failure  to  present  a  full 
legislative  program  in  this  field.  There 
have  been  a  few  proposals,  but  these 
have  either  been  far  short  of  the  need 
or  lacking  in  the  full  weight  of  adminis- 
tration support.  I  was  disappointed 
when  the  administration's  own  literacy 
test  bill,  sifter  so  much  hope  was  held  out 
for  it,  was  allowed  to  die  in  the  other 
body  because  of  the  Isujk  of  forceful 
leadership.  I  had  hoped  for  a  broad, 
strong  poll  tax  bill.  When  a  limited  pro- 
posal    came     up — the     constitutional 
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amendment  to  ban  such  a  tax  in  Federal 
electioas — ot  coarse  I  supported  it.  It 
was  a  step  forwaid,  but  I  feel  we  must 
vtcogDMt  that  tt  falls  far  short  of  pro- 
viding the  most  effective  possible  action 
to  completely  wipe  out  this  feudal  elec- 
ttoopxmcUce. 

Again  I  ask,  Ifr.  Speaker,  Where  is  the 
administration  leadership  in  this  vital 
field  of  civil  rights? 

I  am  disgusted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see 
how  the  President's  campaign  pledges 
have  gone  down  the  drain. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  the  Amer- 
ican people  hoodwinked  by  the  adminis- 
tration on  dvfl  rights  legislation. 

It  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
administration  to  place  citizens  of  mi- 
nority groups  In  a  few  appointive  posi- 
tions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  issue  dramatic 
stat^nentc. 

The  administration  policy  is  one  of 
using  pobHc  relations  devices — of  ex- 
ploitation— to  seek  to  convince  the  pub- 
lie  that  it  takes  a  strong  stand  on  civil 
rights. 

But  strong  acti<xi,  strong  leadership 
on  civil  rights  legislation  has  been 
strangely  missing — sacrificed,  I  feel,  for 
the  sake  of  political  expediency. 

The  pattern  was  set  in  the  early  days 
of  the  administration  when  a  notorious 
friend  <rf  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  key  position  in  one  of  the 
international  banking  agencies — to  deal 
with,  among  others,  the  emerging  Afri- 
can nations. 

And,  oh  yes,  let  us  not  forget  the 
famous  assurance  during  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  that  all  that  was  needed 
was  a  "stroke  of  the, pen"  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  federally  supported 
housing. 

That  stroke  of  the  pen  was  certainly 
a  long  time  coming  and  when  it  recently 
came  it  was  difSeult  to  decide  which  was 
mcxre  indistinguishable,  the  President's 
signature  or  the  order  he  signed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  administration's  weakness  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  There  has  been  no 
drive,  no  real  leadership. 

As  a  result,  the  Image  of  America  held 
by  people  abroad  has  suffered.  We  want 
the  world  to  think  of  our  country  as  a 
nation  of  freedom  and  Justice,  where 
himutn  dignity  is  paramount.  We  fall 
far  short  of  presenting  such  a  picture 
when  the  rights  of  so  many  Americans 
are  still  violated. 

But  it  is  one  thing  for  us  to  criticize 
and  another  thing  to  come  up  with  a 
positive  program.  That  is  why  I  am 
delighted  today  with  this  action  on  the 
part  of  these  minority  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  bin  introduced  today  is  reason- 
able, workable,  and  meaningful.  It  will 
not  bring  Utopia  overnight,  but  it  meets 
many  of  the  basic  needs  for  effective 
action.  I  commend  it  to  the  full  com- 
mittee along  with  the  other  individual 
bills  in  other  areas  in  this  field  that  I  and 
other  of  our  colleagues  have  introduced. 
The  section  on  title  III  puts  the  guts 
into  the  Civil  Bights  Act  that  is  sorely 
needed.  The  other  provisions  hit  at  the 
heart  of  the  basic  issue  of  equal  rights 


and  equal  opportunities  as  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment. 

This  is  legislation  we  can  and  should 
support.  It  represents  a  challenge  to  the 
House.  It  represents  a  challenge  to  the 
administration. 

I  trust  that  statesmanship  wiU  prevail 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  remarks  and 
for  his  support  in  the  efforts  of  all  of  us 
who  are  cosponsoring  this  bill  today,  and 
I  would  point  to  the  gentleman's  own 
distinguished  record  in  support  of  civil 
rights  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  aseociate  myself 
again  with  the  honorable  Member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lin»say].  I  say 
"again"  because  15  years  ago  he  and  I 
were  classmates  in  law  school.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  given  me  much  pleasure 
to  watch  his  record  here  in  the  Congress. 
While  my  friend,  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  was  establishing 
his  record  here  in  the  Congress,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  work  for  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  on  the  floor 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Senate 
where  I  always  supported  important  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  also  in  the  courts 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  where 
civil  rights  are  occasionally  tested.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  sponsored  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  it  is  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  for  me  to  find  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  mainte- 
nance of  Republican  interest  in  progres- 
sive and  comprehensive  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  our  new 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hami^hire  [Mr.  Cleveland)  for  the 
words  he  has  just  spoken  and  to  state 
what  great  personal  pleasure  it  gives  me 
to  have  our  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland]  in  this  legisla- 
tive body  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  are  old  friends,  having  been 
classmates  in  law  school.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
men  like  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  who  add 
strength  and  luster  to  the  Republican 
party. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  I  would  say 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have 
exercised  their  usual  good  judgment  in 
sending  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland!  to  Washington. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  I, 
too,  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc. 
CuLLocHl  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay  1  for  the  leader- 
ship which  they  have  displayed  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  it  now  appears  to  the  entire 
minority  sido  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  connection  with  these  impor- 
tant matters. 

Listening  to  the  eentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  '  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  could  not  help  recalling  the  debate  last 
year  on  the  civil  rights  amendment  and 
recalling  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  that  occasion  which, 
if  I  may  say  so,  were  among  the  most 
forthright  statements  ever  made  from 
this  well  during  the  87th  Congress.  The 
remarks  which  he  made  at  that  time 
have  been  borne  out  in  truth  by  the 
events  which  have  followed,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  cast 
our  minds  back  over  that  unfortunate 
experience  as  we  support  this  legislation 
I  believe  I  am  right,  am  I  not.  in  be- 
lieving that  not  one  person  voted  in  the 
1962  election  because  the  Constitution 
was  amended  in  that  resolution  last  year. 
I  believe  I  am  also  right  in  believing 
that  it  may  be  many  years  before  any- 
body votes  as  the  result  of  cavalierly 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  40  minutes  in  this  House  in  an 
effort  to  make  a  civil  rights  record. 

I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  no  one 
may  ever  vote  as  a  result  of  that  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
any  time. 

And  I  think  these  facts  have  a  great 
deal  of  meaning  here  today  when  we 
realize  that  this  amendment  which  was 
adopted  here  in  this  House  and  which 
now  awaits  the  ratification  of  38  States 
in  the  Union  is  the  sole  civil  rights  effort 
in  the  87th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  represents  the  sole  civil  rights 
effort  in  the  legislative  effort,  the  sole 
civil  rights  effort  in  the  past  2  years. 

That  adds  a  great  deal  of  luster  to  this 
proposition  which  we  now  place  before 
the  Congress,  and  I  hope  adds  a  great 
deal  of  weight  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  cynicism  as  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

There  is  a  portion  of  this  bill  which 
has  just  been  Introduced  today  which 
has  been  drafted  in  such  a  delicate  way 
that  it  may  have  been  missed  during  the 
course  of  this  afternoon's  remarks.  I 
am  talking  about  that  portion  which  sets 
up  a  commission  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  employment.  I  should  like,  if 
I  may.  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  a  question  or  two  concerning  that 
I  should  first,  however,  like  to  make  this 
observation,  that  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  one  of  the  areas  which  is 
most  understandable  in  this  whole  field 
of  discussion  is  that  area  of  belief  which 
says  we  should  not  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  a  manner  which  permits  or  sees 
any  American  citizen  or  taxpayer  dis- 
criminated against.  I  believe  one  of 
the  most  disappointing  things  for  me 
personally  in  this  House  during  the  87th 
Congress  was  to  see  amendments  to  leg- 


islation voted  down  which  amendments 
would  have  secured  assurance  that  tax 
money  would  have  been  spent  equitably, 
that  no  one  would  be  discriminated 
against  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure 
of  those  funds. 

To  see  amendments  voted  down  again. 
again,  and  again,  and  the  statement 
made  on  this  floor  from  time  to  time  that 
anyone  who  offers  such  amendment  is 
trying  to  defeat  the  legislation,  has  been 
a  most  disappointing  experience.  It  is 
frustrating.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sit  here  and 
be  accused  of  cynicism,  when  one  be- 
lieves wholeheartedly  that  tax  money 
should  not  be  spent  in  a  discriminatory 
manner;  and  leaving  the  matter  of 
State-Federal  relations  out  of  the  matter, 
here  is  a  point  that  all  Americans  can 
agree  on. 

In  this  bill  that  is  presented  here  is 
a  position  presented  which  should  make 
this  matter  clear  to  everyone  for  all  time. 
This  is  an  even-ended  proposition. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land if  it  is  not  true  that  this  portion 
of  the  bill  refers  only  to  Government 
contracts? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  the  case,  but  I  would 
point  out  the  significance  and  the  weight 
of  having  this  provision  apply  in  Govern- 
ment contracts;  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  said  earlier. 
Government  contracts  constitute  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  business  done  in 
America  today;  therefore,  the  fact  that 
you  are  reaching  work  done,  work  per- 
formed under  a  Government  contract, 
will  reach  into  very  many  if  not  most  of 
the  areas  of  employment  in  America. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  The  areas  into 
which  this  provision  will  reach  are  those 
areas  which  directly  benefit  from  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  which  means  the 
expenditure  of  Government  money.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  This  Commission 
would  be  empowered  under  this  bill  to 
investigate  incidents  of  discrimination; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Whether  that  dis- 
crimination is  practiced  by  a  business 
house  or  by  a  labor  union  which  con- 
tributes to  the  results? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  A  statement  is 
made  that  the  Commission  would  have 
the  authority  under  this  act  to  compel 
business  organizations  and  labor  unions 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  practices 
where  a  pattern  has  been  discovered,  as 
the  statement  was  made  earlier  today. 
This  statement  means  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  right  to  speak  to  the 
question  of  the  continuation  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  to  set  out  in 
clear  language  which  would  establish  by 
law  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  those  who 
bid  for  Government  work  and  those  who 
seek  to  be  employed  by  the  contractors 
who  are  performing  Government  work 
will  then  understand  the  rules  of  the 
game.    The  rules  of  the  game  under  this 


bill  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
shall  be  equal  opportunity  available  to 
all  Americans  to  perform  this  work, 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
matter  of  emphasis,  because  the  purpose 
of  my  remarks  has  been  to  emphasize 
matters  stated  before.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  again  to  the  House  that  this 
raises  or  expands,  for  the  purpose  of 
Federal  legislation,  the  whole  concept  of 
civil  rights  outside  of  the  narrow  distress 
area  of  unhappy  race  relations — in  the 
section  that  deals  with  discrimination  in 
the  franchise.  It  elevates  it  into  the 
area  of  the  franchise  in  which  we  are 
all  entitled  to  participate.  I  do  not  think 
this  can  be  emphasized  vigorously 
enough,  because  we  have  been  harping 
on  the  same  old  string  in  this  area  for 
so  long  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  realize 
the  massive  area  of  importance  which 
lies  outside  the  immediate  field  of  race 
relations. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  their 
leadership,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
deeply  gratified  and  very  proud  today  to 
join  with  so  many  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963. 

This  occasion  is  a  very  significant  one, 
I  beUeve,  in  the  history  of  civil  rights 
legislation  and  in  the  long  tradition  of 
Republican  concern  for  protecting  the 
fundamental  himian  and  civil  rights  of 
all  our  fellow  Americans,  without  regard 
to  differences  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  eco- 
nomic position.  I  am  honored,  there- 
fore, to  associate  myself  with  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  introducing  similar  bills  and 
esp>ecially  with  those  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  bringing  this 
legislation  into  being. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  very  minor  part 
in  the  early  consideration  of  the  draft 
legislation  from  which  this  final  version 
emerged.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
bill  is  the  product  of  long  and  careful 
reflection.  It  is  a  sound  and  construc- 
tive bill.  As  others  have  remarked,  it  is 
"comprehensive  in  scope  and  moderate  in 
application."  It  reflects  our  mutual  con- 
cern about  the  continued  violation  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  such  fields  as  voting, 
education,  employment,  housing,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  our  deep 
regret  at  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
exert  leadership  in  seeking  legislation  to 
help  protect  these  rights.  While  we  rec- 
ognize that  no  legislation  can  be  a  cure- 
all  in  the  sensitive  and  complex  area  of 
human   relations,   we  believe   that  the 


Federal  Government  has  a  clear  and 
compelling  constitutional  obligation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens  and  we 
believe,  too.  that  the  educative  value  of 
the  law  should  be  recognized  as  especially 
important. 

Since  other  Members.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  legislation,  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  repeat 
them.  The  important  thing,  I  believe,  is 
that  the  protection  and  extension  of  civil 
rights — the  guarantee  of  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all — must  be  of 
transcendent  consequence  to  those  who 
take  seriously  the  moral  basis  of  our 
American  system  of  government;  indeed, 
of  American  civilization  itself. 

To  those  who  deny  or  question  the 
need  for  legislation  of  this  kind.  I 
strongly  urge  a  thorough  reading  of  the 
remarkable  1961  report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  with  its  depress- 
ing and  documented  record  of  otir  na- 
tional failure  to  prevent  the  abuse, 
mistreatment,  terror,  heartlessness,  and 
denial  of  the  most  basic  rights  on  the 
part  of  white  Americans  toward  Negro 
Americans. 

In  particular,  I  would  recommend  that 
our  colleagues  read  the  individual  state- 
ment in  this  report  of  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  since  its  inception.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  the  finest  statement  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  read,  uniting  as  it 
does  the  theoretical  aspects  of  civil  rights 
with  the  practical,  the  moral  with  the 
pragmatic,  in  a  way  that  compels  assent. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  several  excerpts  from 
Father  Hesburgh's  statement: 

I  am  fiUng  this  personal  statement  because 
of  a  personal  conviction  that  Federal  action 
alone  will  never  completely  solve  the  problem 
of  civil  rights.  Federal  action  Is  essential, 
but  not  adequate,  to  the  ultimate  solution. 
In  the  nature  of  the  problem,  no  single  citi- 
zen can  disengage  himself  from  the  facts  of 
this  report  or  Its  call  to  action.  Leadership 
must  come  from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, of  course,  but  leadership  must  also 
be  a.s  widespread  as  the  problem  Itself,  which 
belongs  to  each  one  of  us. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Why  does  America,  the  foremost  bastion 
of  democracy,  demonstrate  at  home  so  much 
bitter  evidence  of  the  utter  disregard  for 
human  dignity  that  we  are  contesting  on  so 
many  fronts  abroad?  Americans  might  weU 
wonder  how  we  can  legitimately  combat 
communism  when  we  practice  so  widely  Its 
central  folly:  utter  disregard  for  the  God- 
given  spiritual  rights,  freedom,  and  dignity 
of  every  human  person.  This  sacrednecs  of 
the  human  person  Is  the  central  theological 
and  philosophical  fact  that  differentiates  us 
from  the  communistic  belief  that  man  Is 
merely  material  and  temporal,  devoid  of  In- 
herent inalienable  rights  and.  therefore,  a 
thing  to  be  manipulated,  used,  or  abused  for 
political  or  economic  purposes,  without  per- 
sonal freedom  or  dignity,  defenseless  before 

the  State  and  the  blind  laws  of  economic 
determinism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  means  many  good 
things  In  America:  equal  opportvmlty  to 
better  one's  self  by  a  good  education;  equal 
opportunity  to  exercise  political  freedom  and 
responsibility  through  the  vote;  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  progress  economically  as 
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ftll  otlMr  Americans  do;  and  equal  opportu- 
nity to  live  in  d«cent  bousing  in  a  decent 
iMlgtiliortKwd  ■■  befits  one's  means  and  cpitd- 
Ity  as  a  psrsoa.  IX  tlis  puzsult  at  liapj^sMaa 
does  not  mean  at  least  these  thln^i  to  Ameri- 
cans reading  this  report,  then  they  hare  not 
recognlaed  the   qUendor  of   the   American 

dream  or  the  promise  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

Now  read  the  pages.  They  are  fllled  with 
a  record  of  people,  again  good,  Intelligent 
people,  working  with  all  their  energy  and 
talent  to  make  a  travesty  of  this  dream  and 
this  promise.  These  people  who  are  trying 
to  pervert  our  Western  Ideal  of  the  dignity, 
the  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  every  hvunan 
person  are  not  Communists.  They  are  Amer- 
icans, but  white  Americans  denying  what 
they  enjoy,  and  I  trust,  cherish,  to  Negro 
Americans. 

•  •  «  *  • 
Personally,  I  don't  care  if  the  United  States 

gets  the  first  man  on  the  moon,  if  while 
this  is  happening  on  a  crash  basis,  we 
dawdle  along  here  on  our  corner  of  the  earth, 
nursing  our  prejudices,  flouting  our  magnifi- 
cent Oonstltution,  ignoring  the  central  moral 
problem  of  our  times,  and  appearing  hypo- 
crites to  all  the  world. 

This  is  one  problem  that  needs  more  than 
money.  Basically,  it  needs  the  conviction  of 
every  American,  of  every  walk  of  life,  in 
every  comer  of  America.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity in  our  time  to  make  the  dream 
of  America  come  true  as  never  before  in  our 
history.  We  have  the  challenge  to  make  the 
promise  of  our  splendid  Constitution  a  real- 
ity for  all  the  world  to  see.  If  it  is  not  done 
in  our  day,  we  do  not  deserve  either  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world  or  Ood's  help 
in  Tlctory  over  the  inhuman  philosophy  of 
oommuntam.  Bren  more  fundamentally 
than  this,  we  should  as  a  nation  talce  this 
stand  for  human  dignity  and  make  it  work, 
because  it  is  right  and  any  other  stance  is 
as  wrung  as  un-American,  as  false  to  the 
whole  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  of  the  West 
as  anything  can  be. 

•  *  •  •  ♦ 

I  believe,  as  my  fellow  Commissioners  do, 
that  a  report  should  be  objective  and  fac- 
tual. But,  unless  there  Is  some  fire,  most 
governmental  reports  remain  unread,  even 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed :  in  this 
case,   the  President  and   Congress. 

I  have  no  Illusions  of  this  report  climbing 
high  on  the  bestseller  list,  because  much  of 
what  it  says  is  unpleasant,  unpopiilar,  and 
to  sensitive  people,  a  real  thorn  in  the  con- 
science. My  words  then  are  simply  to  say 
that  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  my 
fellow  Americans:  In  their  innate  fairness, 
in  their  generosity,  in  their  consummate 
good  will.  My  conviction  Is  that  they  sim- 
ply do  not  realize  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem  at  civil  rights.  Its  explosive  implica- 
tions for  the  present  and  future  of  our 
beloved  America.  If  somehow  the  message, 
plain  and  factual,  of  this  report  might  reach 
our  people,  I  believe  they  would  see  how 
much  the  problem  needs  the  concern  and 
attention  of  every  American— north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  If  this  were  to  happen,  then 
the  problem  would  be  well  on  Its  way  to  a 
aoIuUon.  But  without  the  personal  concern 
of  all  Americans,  the  problem  of  civil  rights 
Is  well  nigh  insoluble  In  our  times.  If  so, 
not  Just  Negro  Americans,  but  all  of  us,  and 
all  the  world.  wUl  be  the  losers. 

In  addition  to  its  many  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Commission  In  Its  1961  re- 
port directed  a  general  recommendation 
to  the  President  which  I  believe  is  worth 
repeating  in  this  context: 

The    Commission    recommends    that    the 
President  utilize  his  leadership  and  Influence 


and  the  prestige  of  his  office  In  support  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  all  persons 
within  the  Jiirlsdictlon  of  the  United  States 
In  all  aspecte  of  civU  and  political  life:  by 
explaining  to  the  American  people  the  legal 
and  moral  Issues  involved  in  critical  situa- 
tions when  they  arise;  by  reiterating  at  ap- 
proprlate  times  and  places  bis  support  for 
the  Supreme  Court' s  desegregation  decisions 
as  legally  and  morally  correct:  by  undertak- 
ing the  leadership  of  an  active  effort  to  stim- 
ulate the  interest  of  citizens  In  their  right 
of  franchise:  and  by  all  other  means  at  his 
disposal  marshaling  the  Nation's  vast  reser- 
voir of  reason  and  good  will  In  support  of 
constitutional  law  not  only  as  a  civil  duty 
but  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  na- 
tional goal   of   equal   opportunity   for   all. 

In  light  of  this  recommendation,  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  a  study  of  the 
full  record,  especially  the  legislative  lec- 
ord,  reveals  an  unfortunate  failure  of 
leadership  on  behalf  of  civil  rights.  This 
is  doubly  regrettable  in  view  of  the  prom- 
ises of  energetic  action  in  behalf  of  civil 
rights  which  present  administration 
leaders  from  the  President  on  down  so 
outspokenly  offered  during  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1960 — in  spite  of  the 
limited  but  admirable  administrative 
action  the  Government  has  taken  since 
that  time. 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  administration's  record 
to  date  represents  a  discouraging  retreat 
from  a  binding  moral  commitment,  an 
unworthy  surrender  to  political  expedi- 
ency. From  a  total  of  27  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action  made  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  after  years  of 
th?  most  diligent  study,  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  action  on  only  two.  And 
on  both  of  these  recommendations — the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  qu»lification 
for  voting  and  the  establishment  of  a 
sixth  grade  education  as  proof  of  literacy 
for  voting  purposes— the  administration 
has  acted  in  a  manner  which  will  assure 
the  least  expeditious  and  least  effective 
results. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  most  Republicans 
in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  administration 
win  reverse  its  excessively  cautious, 
qualified,  halting  approach  to  civil  rights 
and  begin  to  exert  the  leadership  and  de- 
termination which  this  basic  Issue  de- 
mands. We  stand  ready  to  cooperate  in 
considering  legislation  which  will  make 
real  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
our  people. 

Republicans  have  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  this  field  of  which  we  are 
rightfully  proud.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  civil  rights  a  partisan 
issue.  We  seek  only  an  or*>ortunity  to 
work  with  our  Democratic  colleagues  as 
fellow  American  citizens  toward  the 
great  objective  of  freeing  our  country 
from  the  burdens  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. We  call  on  the  President— the 
President  of  all  Americans — to  make  this 
possible. 


January  3i 
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THE  NEED  FOR  CONTINUED  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  SCHOOLS  IN  IMPACTED 
AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  St.  Okgi] 
is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  field 
of  education  and  its  numerous  problems 
in  this  modern  age  have  been  of  vital 
Interest  to  me  for  many  years.    In  the 

first  place.  I  have  five  children,  all  of 
whom  are  still  of  school  age.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  never  been  more 
aware  of  the  need  and  the  importance  of 
education  not  only  as  it  pertains  to  our 
youth,  but  perhaps  even  more  so  as  it 
pertains  to  the  welfare  and  the  future  of 
our  Nation. 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  logical.  I  be- 
lieve, that  my  very  first  bill  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  be  an  education 
measure.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  extend  for  a  period  of  2  years  the  pro- 
gram  of  Federal  assistance  to  the  local 
school  districts  under  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  These  laws  were  originally 
enacted  in  1950  and  have  been  in  opera. 
tion  for  the  past  12  years.  They  have 
been  quite  successful  and  all  50  States  in 
the  Nation  have  benefited  from  them. 
Specifically,  these  laws  were  enacted 
to  help  local  school  districts  in  areas 
where  there  are  located  military  instsd- 
lations  and  other  Federal  activities.  As 
a  result  of  the  influx  of  families  into 
these  areas,  the  schools  had  become 
overburdened  with  a  larger  number  of 
children  than  they  were  able  to  handle. 
Public  Law  874  provides  funds  for  pur- 
poses of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
schools  in  these  federally  impacted  areas. 
Public  Law  815  provides  limited  fvmds 
for  school  construction  in  such  areas. 
Both  laws  have  been  extended  and 
amended  to  meet  new  situations  by  prac- 
tically every  Congress  since  their  original 
enactment. 

The  87th  Congress  extended  these  two 
laws  in  1961  for  a  period  of  2  years.   The 
expiration  date  is  June  30,  1963,  which 
is  only  some  5  months  away.    I  believe 
that  extension  of  these  prc^rams  should 
be  placed  high  on  our  agenda  of  early 
and  must  legislation  since  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  and  education  of 
millions  of  our  children  all  over  the  land. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  informs  me  that  approxi- 
mately 11  million  children  in  some  4.000 
school  districts  in  the  country  have  ben- 
efited in  1962  under  these  programs  in 
the  impacted  areas.    This  is  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  children  attending  our 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  on  these 
programs  is  quite  substantial,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  ask :  where  would  our  school 
system  be  today  without  this  assistance 
over  the  past   12  years?     Under  Public 
Law  874  we  provided  a  total  of  $1,426.- 
512,788  for  maintenance  and  operations 
of  schools  in  the  impacted  areas  through- 
out the  country  during  the  12-year  pe- 
riod.    Under  Public  Law  815,  during  this 
same  period,  we  provided  $1,087,919  thou- 
sand for  construction  of  schools  in  these 
areas. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  show  how  exten- 
sive these  programs  have  become  and 
how  vital  they  are  for  our  educational 
system.  It  should  be  noted,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  these  programs  have  been 
of  gieat  help  to  hard-pressed  school  dis- 
tricts faced  \^ith  the  problem  of  lan;e 


enrollments  in  areas  with  nontaxable 
Federal  pix>perty,  where  the  parents  of 
these  school  children  are  employed.  And 
it  should,  likewise,  be  emphasized  that 
these  programs  have  been  of  Invaluable 
assistance  to  many  Government  projects 

essential  to  the  security  and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  we  have 
47  school  districts,  of  which  33  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  In  the  12-year 
period  since  these  programs  have  been 
in  operation,  Connecticut  received  a  total 
of  $15,788,187  under  Public  Law  874  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  approx- 
imately $12  milUon  under  Public  Law 
815  for  construction. 

The  importance  of  these  programs  for 
mj'  district  can  readily  be  seen  in  the 
following  figures:  in  1962  Connecticut 
received  $2,457,392  under  Public  Law 
874,  and  of  this  sum  $1,897,413  went  to 
school  districts  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict; in  the  same  year  Connecticut  re- 
ceived $2,105,216  under  Public  Law  815 
for  construction,  and  all  of  it  went  to 
my  district.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  impacted  area  schools  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  numbered  14,057 
in  1962,  and  of  these  about  80  percent  are 
in  my  district. 

I  have  in  recent  days  received  letters 
and  telegrams  from  school  superintend- 
ents and  chairmen  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion stressing  the  urgency  for  extension 
of  these  progran[is.  Mr.  Ransom  S. 
Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  East  Hampton,  Conn., 
states  in  his  letter : 

Provisions  of  Public  Law  874  furnish  this 
community  with  funds  for  maintaining  a 
good  school  program.  Increased  activity  at 
the  nearby  Canel  operation  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  our  school  enrollment  and  these  ad- 
ditional funds  will  be  vitally  needed.  •  •  » 
Early  action  in  the  matter  will  assist  us  In 
budget  preparation  now  underway. 

Mr.  Simon  H.  Moore,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Cromwell,  Conn.,  writes  as 

follows: 

For  the  past  4  years  Cromwell  has  received 
Federal  money  under  Public  Law  874.  While 
the  amount  received  under  this  program 
never  exceeded  $9,000,  it  did  assist  us  In  offer- 
ing a  better  program  of  education  than  we 
would  have  offered  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ston- 
ington.  Conn.,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Curtin, 
writes: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874, 
which  along  with  Public  Law  815  we  believe 
to  be  sound  and  just,  the  town  haa  come  to 
qualify  for  over  $90,000  annually,  with  23 
isercent  of  Its  3,000  pupils  being  children  of 
parenu  employed  on  tax-exempt  Federal 
property.  With  recent  sale  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Government  property  at  the 
Electric  Boat  Division,  General  Dynamics 
Corp..  the  town  is  threatened  with  the 
abrupt  loss  of  70  percent  of  this  annual  In- 
come in  any  event,  since  children  of  parents 
employed  on  Federal  property  at  that  plant 
represent  approximately  that  percentage  of 
our  total  Federal  Impact. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Dennlson,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Waterford, 
Conn.,  informs  me  that: 

The  parents  of  approximately  one-third  of 
oiu  school  population  are  employed  on  Fed- 
eral projects. 


He  then  adds  as  follows : 

The  result  is  that  Waterford  has  t>een  a 
fast-growing,  but  very  largely  residential 
town,  with  heavy  federally  caused  school  fi- 
nancial burdens  unmatched  by  local  tax 
revenue.    Federal  funds  have  been  of  vital 

assistance  over  the  past  10  years  and  are 
heavily  relied  on  in  our  budgetary  planning. 
•  •  •  tlie  effect  of  the  loss  of  Federal  aid 
on  the  town  finances  will  be  real  hardship: 
but  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  board  that  the 
effect  on  our  educational  program  will  be 
nothing  short  of  tragic. 

The  number  of  children  benefiting 
under  these  programs  in  Waterford  has 
risen  from  296  a  decade  ago  to  1,375  this 
year.  The  total  Federal  aid  received  by 
the  town  in  1962  under  these  programs 
was  $178,211. 

The  community  in  my  district  which 
stands  to  lose  most  in  the  event  these 
programs  are  not  extended  is  Groton, 
where  thei-e  are  located  several  very  im- 
portant Government  installations,  in- 
cluding the  submarine  base  and  the  un- 
derwater sound  laboratory.  Mr.  William 
M.  Parris,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Groton,  writes  me  as  follows: 

The  effect  upon  Groton  of  the  sale  of 
Federal  property  to  Electric  Boat  is  twofold. 
The  sale  was  consummated  on  December  3, 
1962.  The  property  will  not  go  on  our  tax 
list  until  September  1,  1963,  and  we  wUl  re- 
ceive no  taxes  from  the  property  untU  July 
1 .  1964.  Although  we  cannot  give  a  firm  esti- 
mate of  the  eventual  tax  revenue,  we  do  be- 
lieve it  will  be  considerably  less  than  we  now 
receive  In  Public  Law  874  operating  expense 
money.  We  are  now  eligible  for  about  $190,- 
000  annually.  •  •  • 

The  second  aspect  of  the  sale  concerns  a 
construction  grant  reserved  for  Groton  un- 
der Public  Law  815.  This  money  was  for  the 
construcUon  of  a  school  to  house  Navy  chil- 
dren from  the  1.246  Capehart  housing  units 
now  under  construction  here.  The  sale  of 
the  property  means  that  we  cannot  count 
the  more  than  1,900  children  of  parents 
working  on  fcMiner  Federal  property  at  Elec- 
tric Boat.  Thus,  we  have  been  told  by  the 
office  of  education  that  the  $350,000  reserved 
for  this  project  will  not  be  forthcoming.  The 
Injustice  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  chUdren 
are  still  here  and  must  be  housed  and  edu- 
cated. 

In  the  event  that  the  Congress  does  not 
extend  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  as 
related  to  singly  connected  pupils,  Groton 
would  also  lose  about  $220,000  annually  for 
singly  connected  pupils. 

In  a  separate  memorandum  from  Mr. 
Farris  to  the  Groton  Board  of  Education 
it  is  indicated  that  the  number  of  singly- 
connected  children  aided  under  these 
programs  is  1.345.  Thus,  the  public 
school  system  of  Groton  stands  to  lose  a 
total  of  $760,000,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren affected  is  3,265.  For  a  community 
of  the  size  of  Groton,  with  a  population 
of  about  30,000.  the  loss  of  these  funds 
would  be  almost  tragic.  The  saddest  part 
of  it  is  that  the  biggest  victims  will  be 
our  children,  whose  opportunities  for  an 
adequate  education  may  be  seriously 
hampered. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Leif  M.  E. 
Steinert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Portland,  Conn.,  pleading  for 
extension  of  these  programs  and  stating 
that^ 

Portland  has  been  receiving  in  excess  of 
$20,000  per  year  from  Public  Law  874  and 
the  loflB  of  these  funds  would  seriously  affect 
town  finances. 


Others  wrote  in  a  similar  vein. 

I  might  add  that  another  major  com- 
munity in  my  district  which  will  be  hurt 
if  these  programs  are  discontinued  is 
New  London,  where  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  is  located.  The  schools 
of  New  London  have  received  the  sum  of 
$171,000  in  1962  under  Public  Law  874. 
Mr.  Hubert  A.  Neilan,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  London,  re- 
cently forwarded  to  me  the  text  of  a 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
board  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "the 
impact  of  Federal  activity  in  Connecticut 
places  a  heavy  burden"  upon  New  Lon- 
don and  that  failure  of  Congress  to  ex- 
tend these  programs  "would  make  the 
burden  oppressive  and  p>ossibly  result  in 
serious  curtailment  of  educational 
opportunity." 

In  the  letter  from  Mr.  Farris  of 
Groton,  cited  above,  reference  is  made 
to  the  sale  of  Federal  property  and  Its 
effects.  This  sale  has  caused  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  the  Groton  area  and 
nearby  towns.  In  order  to  alleviate  this 
situation,  I  am  Including  in  my  bill  a 
prx)vision  which  would  serve  to  lessen 
the  economic  hardship  on  the  school 
districts  affected. 

As  presently  worded,  the  law  discrimi- 
nates in  its  definition  of  "real  property" 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  assistance  after 
the  sale  of  such  property.  It  often 
happens,  in  instances  where  there  is  a 
sale  of  Federal  property,  that  the  par- 
ticular Grovemment  project  which 
brought  on  the  infiux  of  workers  and 
their  families  into  a  given  area  is  con- 
tinued. The  fact  that  the  project  or 
property  has  been  sold  to  private  in- 
terests in  no  way  lessens  the  burden  on 
the  schools.  As  Mr.  Fairis  so  aptly 
states  in  his  letter: 

The  children  are  still  here  and  must  be 
housed  and  educated. 

The  sale  of  the  property,  however, 
means  that  there  is  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  Federal  aid,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  corresponding 
increase  in  taxes  assessed  sigainst  the 
property  for  at  least  a  year  or  more. 
Congress  evidently  recognized  the  in- 
justice of  such  a  situation,  for  in  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  874  in  1956  it 
was  stated  that  the  law  applied  "1  year 
beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
occurred  the  sale  or  transfer  thereof  by 
the  United  States,  any  housing  proi>erty 
considered  prior  to  such  sale  or  trans- 
fer to  be  Federal  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act." 

While  this  modification  of  the  law 
provides  some  protection  to  school  dis- 
tricts having  a  preponderance  of  hous- 
ing property,  it  is  of  no  help  whatsoever 
in  Instances  where  the  Government  dis- 
poses of  nonhousing  property  such  as 
now  took  place  in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  the 
sale  of  industrial  buildings.  Un- 
doubtedly, such  instances  have  also 
occurred  in  other  communities  in  the 
country  where  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  sell  industrial  property. 

Consequently,  my  bill  contains  an 
amendment  which  simply  strikes  out  the 
word  "housing"  In  the  clause  cited  above, 
and  the  law  would  therefore  apply  to  any 
property   of   the  Federal   Government 
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Thus,  both  housing  and  industrial  prop- 
erty would  be  eligible  for  aid  benefits 
"for  1  year  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  sale  or  transfer" 
occurs. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  financial 
problems  faced  by  the  schools.  Their  re- 
sponsibilities are  tremendous  and  they 
need  every  possible  help  if  we  are  earnest 
in  our  eflforts  and  desires  to  provide  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  with  adequate  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

My  bill,  as  stated  above,  provides  for 
the  extension  of  these  programs  for  a 
period  of  2  years.  One  year's  extension, 
as  advocated  by  some,  is  inadequate 
since  it  will  not  give  the  school  dis- 
tricts sufBcient  time  to  plan  intelligently 
for  the  year  ahead.  A  2 -year  period  will 
make  for  better  planning  and  proper 
programing. 

Above  all,  it  is  imperative  that  these 
programs  imder  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
should  be  extended  so  that  the  school 
districts  dependent  on  this  aid  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  provide 
the  necessary  school  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  children  in  the  federally  impact- 
ed areas.  We  must  remove  the  un- 
certainty now  plaguing  many  of  the 
school  districts.  We  must  give  them 
the  assurance  of  continued  assistance  in 
their  difficult  tasks.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  early  enactment  of  my 
bill.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 


January  31 


OAS  SHOULD  SENTKNCE  CUBA  TO 
SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT  WITHIN 
THE  HEMISPHERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  courageous  action  taken  by 
this  Crovemment  last  October,  the 
United  States  has  not  proclaimed  any 
further  positive  steps  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  Castro  and  rid  this  hemi- 
sphere of  its  Soviet  aggressors.  During 
the  missile  crisis  of  last  October,  our 
South  American  neighbors  quickly  real- 
ized that  it  was  their  security  which  was 
as  much  at  stake  as  ours.  The  result 
was  a  remarkable  raUy  to  the  side  of 
the  United  States.  Some  Latin  nations 
even  pledged  military  help.  We  re- 
ceived imanimous  support  of  our  efforts, 
and  this  support  came  with  astounding 
speed.  Every  free  nation  in  this  hemi- 
sphere was  impressed  with  our  common 
cause,  and  a  great  spirit  of  cooperation 
prevailed. 

Is  this  spirit  still  prevailing?  I  think 
so.  But  it  cannot  unless  we  maintain 
the  respect  we  won  from  these  nations 
when  we  acted  so  boldly  last  October. 
Prom  a  period  of  lethargy  and  stalemate, 
the  United  States  has  again  emerged  as 
the  directive  force  in  the  hemisphere. 
But  time  is  slipping  by,  and  we  cannot 
rest  on  reputation. 

What  is  our  next  move?  On  Monday 
January  28,  I  again  reiterated  my  plea 
of  last  year  that  U.S.  ports  be  closed  to 
free  world  shipping  interests  engaged  in 
hauling  cargo  of  any  kind  to  Cuba.    As 


stated  earlier,  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  plan  have  been  drawn  by  the  State 
Department,  and  are  currently  await- 
ing final  approval  before  they  can  be  set 
into  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  closing  of 
U.S.  ports  would  serve  the  world  with 
further  noUce  that  the  United  States  has 
not  relented  on  its  firm  position  against 
Cuba. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  unilateral 
action  of  closing  its  ports,  the  United 
States  now  has  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain further  results  by  action  within 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  timing  of  such  a  move  would  be  ef- 
fective. We  would  capitalize  on  the  set- 
back of  the  Soviet  buildup  of  last  fall, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  this  hemisphere 
is  currently  one  of  alliance  with  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  I  advocate  that  the  U.S. 
Government  urge  the  following  steps  be 
taken  collectively  by  all  member  na- 
tions of  the  OAS : 

First.  Close  the  seaports  of  this  hemi- 
sphere to  all  ships  hauling  cargo  to 
Cuba. 

Second.  Close  airports  of  OAS  na- 
tions to  all  airlines  with  flights  into  and 
out  of  Cuba. 

Third.  Ban  relays  of  telecommunica- 
tions messages  to  and  from  Cuba. 

Fourth.  Impose  a  ban  on  the  travel 
and  movement  of  Castro  agents  and 
propaganda  throughout  Latin  America. 
Fifth.  Freeze  all  Cuban  Government 
monetary  funds  on  deposit  in  hemi- 
sphere financial  institutions. 

Adoption  of  these  recommendations 
would  impose  not  only  tight  economic 
sanctions  on  Communist  Cuba,  but 
would  amount  to  an  effective  isolation  of 
Castro's  island.  These  recommenda- 
tions would  place  Communist  Cuba  in 
solitary  confinement  within  this  hemi- 
sphere. Conditions  inside  Cuba  would 
become  more  difficult  for  Castro,  and 
his  Soviet  visitors  as  weD.  It  would 
make  Cuba  even  more  expensive  for  the 
Russians  than  it  is  today,  where  esti- 
mates of  Castro's  support  have  run  as 
high  as  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  the 
Communists.  If  the  United  States  and 
its  hemispheric  neighbors  can  make  Cuba 
more  expensive  than  it  is  now,  perhaps 
Khrushchev  and  his  comrades  will  ques- 
tion their  operations  in  this  hemisphere 
and  reconsider  their  commitments  to 
Castro. 

The  time  for  U.S.  proposal  to  the  OAS 
is  now.  The  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  meets  on  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  basis  twice  a  month. 
OAS  member  nations  now  realize  that 
the  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
hemisphere  represents  a  grave  threat  to 
them  as  well  as  the  United  States.  In 
the  case  of  South  America,  the  threat 
may  even  be  more  immediate.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  be  aware 
of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  its  role  of  leadership  in  the 
free  world,  and  the  high  costs  of  inac- 
tion and  procrastination. 

With  the  warning  note  sent  yesterday 
to  the  OAS  by  Ambassador  deLesseps 
Morrison  cautioning  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  be  on  guard  against  Castro- 
Communist  subversion,  it  is  further  evi- 


dent that  this  is  the  opportune  time  to 
press  for  action  in  the  OAS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Ambassador  Morrison  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  vigilance  and  courage  in 
this  continuing  fight  against  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere.  Under  his  su- 
pervision, U.S.  efforts  in  the  OAS  are 
now  within  the  realm  of  practicality. 

The  nations  of  this  hemisphere  must 
act  now. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
this  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  the  floor  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  eloquent  statement 
he  has  made  and  the  very  evident  study 
he  has  made  of  this  very,  very  difficult 
problem  affecting  the  security  of  this 
hemisphere  and  of  our  own  country,  i 
think  the  danger  is  very  real.  I  wish 
we  could  get  more  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  in  other  areas  to  get 
more  excited  about  this  problem.  So 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man is  making  this  statement  today  and 
has  taken  the  position  he  has. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question  as  to  whether  he  has  given 
any  thought  to  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Communists  nor  Cuba  have  lived 
up  to  any  promise  or  commitment  that 
we  had  in  regard  to  the  installations 
that  they  were  caught  with  redhanded 
last  fall.  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
thoughts  on  this  or  does  he  care  to  make 
any  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  necessary  step  for  us  to  take 
if  we  are  to  be  sure  that  all  has  been 
done  as  was  stated  to  have  been  done. 
I  agree  that  onsite  inspection  is  a  veiy 
necessary  step  to  take. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  And  until  we 
have  that,  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure 
about  their  sincerity  in  removing  in- 
stallations and  dismantling  the  installa- 
tions that  were  and  maybe  are  a  threat 
to  America  today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think 
that  is  true  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
I  beheve,  made  this  statement  in  effect 
the  other  day  in  an  appearance  on  a 
television  show  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  with  all  the  power 
and  prestige  we  have  that  we  certainly 
would  be  supported  if  we  were  to  use 
that  prestige  to  press  for  this  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think 
that  through  the  OAS  with  leadership 
from  this  country,  we  would  be  amazed 
at  what  can  be  accomplished.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  some  encouragement 
from  the  Congress,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished and  I  am  sure,  if  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  always  has.  supports  action 
in  this  field  and  will  continue  along 
with  other  Members  of  the  Congress, 
that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  observe  that  if  we  had 
this  inspection,  I  think  we  would  be 
amazed  at  what  we  would  find  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gen- 
tleman may  verj-  well  be  correct. 
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A  TAX  BREAK  FOR  THE  FORGOTTEN 
MAN  IN  THE  TAX  PICTURE — THE 
HOMEOWNER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  talk  of  tax  revision  and  tax 
reform  fills  the  air.  I  trust  that  the  Con- 
gress will  give  special  attention  and  con- 
sideration to  the  plight  of  the  citizen 
who  owns  his  own  home.  I  strongly  urge 
that  whatever  tax  revision  legislation  we 
enact  that  we  will  give  the  homeowner 
the  break  he  deserves. 

The  homeowner  has  for  too  long  been 
the  forgotten  man  in  the  tax  picture  and 
it  is  about  time  that  he  was  properly 
recognized  as  representing  the  hard  core 
of  our  whole  American  economy. 

Any  program  of  tax  revision  or  tax 
reform,  to  be  meaningful,  must  in  fair- 
ness recognize  the  disproportionately 
hea\T  share  of  the  tax  burden  that  is 
borne  by  those  who  own  their  own 
homes. 

In  the  interests  of  fair  play  for  the 
homeowner.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced three  bills  which  would  provide 
direct  tax  benefits. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  now 
considering  an  overall  program  of  tax 
revision  and  refonn,  will  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  homeowner. 

The  bills  which  I  have  introduced 
would  establish  the  following  provisions: 

First.  Allow  a  reasonable  income  tax 
deduction  for  normal  wear  and  tear  on 
the  taxpayer's  residence. 

Second.  Authorize  a  deduction  of  up 
to  $750  a  year  for  necessary  home  repairs 
and  improvements. 

Third.  Exclude  from  taxation  any 
profit  made  by  a  homeowner  over  60 
years  of  age  from  the  sale  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

The  homeowner  and  his  problems  have 
been  too  long  neglected.  It  is  high  time 
that  he  got  the  tax  break  he  deserves. 

The  three  Halpern  bills  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  will  take  them  up 
during  Its  study  of  overall  tax  reduction 
and  tax  reform  proposals. 

The  first  of  these  three  bills— H.R. 
2407 — would  give  to  the  homeowner  the 
same  general  right  to  claim  depreciation 
of  his  property  that  is  now  enjoyed  by 
owners  of  property  used  for  trade  or 
business,  or  held  for  the  production  of 
income. 

A  depreciation  allowance  for  privately 
owned  homes,  based  on  reasonable  value 
and  estimated  life  of  the  residence,  would 
fill  a  long -felt  need.  It  would  give  the 
homeowner  an  incentive  to  keep  his 
residence  from  deteriorating,  and  it 
would  also  serve  to  maintain  high  stand- 
ards in  residential  neighborhoods.  It  is 
time  that  the  Federal  tax  laws  recog- 
nized that  the  homeowner  faces  costly 
problems  of  wear,  tear,  and  obsolescence. 

The  second  bill— H.R.  2409— would  al- 
low the  homeowner  to  list  Itemized  tax 
deductions,  up  to  a  limit  of  $750  a  year, 
for  such  expenses  as  painting,  papering. 


carpentry,  plumbing,  roofing,  and  elec- 
trical work. 

When  the  homeowner  spends  hard- 
earned  money  to  make  Improvements,  he 
makes  a  direct  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity. It  Is  only  just  that  this  con- 
tribution be  recognized  in  our  tax  laws, 
for  it  reduces  the  need  for  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  rehabilitate  rundown 
areas. 

My  third  bill— H.R.  2408— would  help 
meet  an  ever-increasing  problem.  At 
present  many  homeowners  over  60  years 
of  age  would  like  to  dispose  of  homes 
that  are  too  big  for  them  now  that  their 
children  have  grown  and  married,  but 
are  afraid  to  make  a  move  because  of 
the  heavy  capital  gains  tax  they  must 
pay.  It  seem-  X)  me  that  those  who 
have  raised  far  »ie5  and  made  important 
contributions  to  our  way  of  life  as  de- 
cent citizens  should  be  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption from  taxes  on  sale  of  their 
homes. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  resi- 
dence must  have  been  owned  by  the  tax- 
payer for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years. 

There  has  been  much  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  tax  cuts  or  tax  reform  to  spur 
the  national  economy.  The  bills  that 
I  have  introduced  to  benefit  the  home- 
owner would  certainly  meet  this  cri- 
terion, for  I  am  sure  that  it  would  spark 
a  tremendous  nationwide  program  of 
home  repair.  Improvement,  and  mod- 
ernization. Any  direct  tax  loss  to  the 
Government  resulting  from  the  three 
bills  would  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  upsurge  in  the  building  and 
allied  industries  that  would  result. 

Even  beyond  these  considerations  is 
the  fact  that  the  homeowner  deserves  a 
tax  break  from  the  Government.  For  too 
long  he  has  been  the  forgotten  man  in 
the  tax  picture. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  W.  McCABE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  was  Informed  today  of  the 
passing  of  an  oldtime  friend  of  many 
Members  of  this  House.  John  W.  McCabe. 
Older  Members  of  Congress  will  be  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  this  longtime 
former  employee  of  this  House,  Johnny 
McCabe. 

Johnny  came  to  this  House  as  a  page 
in  1919.  He  served  as  page  and  for  many 
years  as  chief  page,  and  when  he  left 
a  few  years  ago  he  had  been  a  minority 
employee.  He  was  appointed  as  a  page 
back  in  1919  by  former  Congressman 
Will  R.  Wood,  who  at  that  time  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, representing  the  district  now 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HallkckI.  and  part  of  it  by 
myself. 

Johnny  McCabe  attended  all  Repub- 
lican National  Conventions  from  1920 
until  his  retirement.    He  served  in  vari- 


ous  capacities   as   assistant   at   each   of 
these  conventions. 

Johnny  had  a  host  of  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  thousands  of  Congress- 
men and  officials  of  Government  over  his 
long  period  of  service  here  in  this  House. 
He  had  many  friends  in  my  congres- 
sional district  who  will  mourn  his 
passing. 

Johnny  was  an  orphan  boy  and  made 
his  home  during  most  of  his  life  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Dom,  of  154  Cleve- 
land Avenue.  Whiting.  Ind.  His  death 
came  this  morning  after  an  extended 
period  of  illness.  He  will  be  missed  by 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him  intimately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr 
Halleck]  may  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  mine,  and  that  all 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  following  Mr.  Halleck's. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
John  W.  McCabe,  a  faithful  and  loyal 
employee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  more  than  39  years. 

John  McCabe  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington from  Indiana  on  June  1,  1919,  by 
the  Honorable  Will  R.  Wood,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  who  represented  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  district  it  is  now  my 
privilege  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
Congress  when  there  were  not  very  many 
Republicans  serving  in  the  House.  I 
came  down  here  on  February  5,  1935. 
to  be  sworn  in  after  a  special  election. 
To  say  that  I  was  a  pretty  green  hand 
is  probably  an  understatement  But  I 
found  one  person  around  here  who  knew 
enough  about  what  was  going  on  and 
about  the  operations  of  the  House  to  be 
of  real  assistance  to  me. 

That  person  was  John  McCabe  who,  I 
beheve,  was  then  serving  as  chief  of 
Republican  pages. 

When  he  retired  in  1958,  former 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  Carl  Vinson,  and 
the  late  Dan  Reed  were  the  only  Mem- 
bers still  serving  who  were  here  when 
Johnny  started  to  work  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

A  great  many  Members  joined  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  on  his  retirement,  in- 
cluding Speaker  Raybum.  who  took  the 
floor  to  say: 

Johnny  McCab«  has  be«n  a  faithful  and 
efficient  member  of  the  House  staff.  He  has 
been  courteous  and  kind,  and  we  wUl  mi«£ 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all  of  us  who 
knew  John  McCabe  concur  in  the  view- 
expressed  by  our  late  beloved  Speaker. 

John  McCabe  was  a  loyal,  faithful, 
ever-helpful  employee  of  this  body.  He 
served  the  Congress  with  great  devotion 
and  dedication  during  one  of  the  most 
historic  periods  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic. 
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I  know  I  speak  for  all  Members  and 
employees  who  served  here  with  Johnny 
when  I  say  that  we  are  grieved  at  his 
passinsr. 

PRINTINO  OF  REMARKS   OP  MEM- 
BERS IN  CONORESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  in  reintroducing  a  resolu- 
tion which  requires  that  in  the  printing 
of  the  Congressional  Record  there  be  a 
change  in  type  face  for  those  items  ap- 
pearing in  the  Record  which  were  not 
actually  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  This  simple  change  in  the  rules 
of  the  House  will  enable  the  reader  of 
the  Congressional  Record  to  distinguish 
between  those  items  which  have  been 
read  orally  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
those  which  have  been  inserted  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend. 

At  present  what  you  read  in  the 
Record  is  misleading.  You  might  think, 
in  reading  a  speech  inserted  in  the 
Record,  rather  than  given  on  the  floor, 
that  the  speaker  had  made  his  point  so 
forcefully  that  no  one  rose  to  rebut  it. 
When,  in  reality,  those  who  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion will  not  have  had  the  chance  to 
know  anything  about  the  statement  im- 
til  it  appears  in  print  as  part  of  the 
debate  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  destroys  debate  and  brings  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  issues  down  to  the 
level  of  issuing  statement  and  counter- 
statement. 

It  has  become  an  increasingly  wide- 
spread practice  for  Members  of  the 
House  to  insert  material  in  the  Record 
which  gives  the  distinct  impression  that 
they  were  actually  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  of  the  utterance  when  in  reality 
such  was  not  the  case.  Heaven  knows, 
that  debate  is  becoming  less  prevalent 
in  this  country  while  quality  of  debate 
has  declined  accordingly.  As  a  result, 
we  are  becoming  steadily  less  informed 
as  a  Nation — content  to  allow  slogans, 
cliches,  and  headlines  to  serve  as  con- 
venient substitutes  for  knowledge  and 
substance. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  resolution 
is  not  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  permitting  Members  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  without  actually 
being  present  on  the  floor.  Limitations 
of  time  make  the  continuation  of  this 
practice  essential  so  that  the  House  can 
conduct  its  business  as  eflBciently  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  also  helpful  for  Members  to 
use  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
journal  for  the  exchange  of  idetis.  What 
is  paramount  here,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  pointed  out,  is  that 
the  Congressioal  Record  has  two  dis- 
tinct functions — ^reportorial  and  infor- 
mational.   If   adopted,    this   resolution 
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will  help  to  more  clearly  differentiate 
what  actually  takes  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  what  is  presented 
through  the  medium  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  attention  of  others. 
Let  us  there  strive  to  make  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  more  honest  record 
of  debate.  Let  us  permit  language  to  be 
rephrased  to  assure  greater  clarity  and 
comprehensibility,  but  let  us  not  change 
or  delete  statements  to  the  extent  that 
colloquies  are  distorted  beyond  recogni- 
tion and  the  remarks  of  other  Members 
are  rendered  meaningless. 

This  proposal  could  have  several 
highly  beneficial  effects. 

First,  it  woud  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  material 
which  in  turn  could  result  in  a  substan- 
tial saving  for  the  taxpayer. 

Second,  it  could  improve  floor  attend- 
ance in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  by  placing  a  premium  on  floor  par- 
ticipation, it  could  help  expedite  con- 
gressional business.  Hopefully,  too.  it 
could  lead  to  the  demise  of  the  notorious 
"Tuesday  to  Thursday  club,"  and  force 
Congress  into  serious  session  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday;  perhaps  we  could  then 
get  down  to  work  earlier  so  that  we 
might  adjourn  before  the  first  frost. 

Third,  the  level  of  debate  in  the  United 
States  has  fallen  to  an  alltime  nadir. 
Subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion are  whisked  through  the  House  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     Too  often  when 
the  Executive  sends  down  proposals  ac- 
companied by  such  comments  as  "only 
the  President  has  all  the  facts"  or  "these 
are   matters   of   extreme   delicacy,"   we 
abrogate  our  responsibilities  as  legisla- 
tors.    If  they  knew  that  proposals  would 
be  subjected  to  intense  scrutiny  and  to 
the  test  of  full  debate  in  the  great  na- 
tional forum  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  all  shades  of  opinion  can  re- 
ceive their  fullest  expression,  then  there 
would  be  fewer  cries  of  our  having  the 
wool  pulled  over  our  eyes.    Too  often, 
congressional  consideration,  while  time 
consuming  and  exhaustive,  is  merely  per- 
functory, superficial,  and  guilty  of  raising 
only  expected  questions  and  customary 
objections    which    can    be    easily    met. 
The   subject   of   national   defense   is   a 
classic  example  of  what  I  am  describing. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  by  rais- 
ing the  level  of  debate  in  the  Congress 
we  can  raise  the  level  of  intelligent  dis- 
cussion in  tile  country  at  large  and  en- 
courage   the    full    expression    of    views 
without  recrimination  on  complex  and 
controversial  matters. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Curtis]  has  accurately  stated  that  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  should  be 
"the  testing  ground  of  ideas,  the  place 
in  which  a  proposal  must  stand  or  fall  on 
its  merits.  It  is  also  one  of  the  major 
channels  by  which  information  of  what 
occurs  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  gets  back 
to  the  people,  either  directly  or  through 
the  news  media." 

In  conclusion,  let  mc  state  that  in  or- 
der to  dramatize  the  case  which  we  are 
trying  to  make  today,  we  have  not  ac- 
tually delivered  our  statements  on  the 
floor.  They  are  being  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  unanimous 
consent  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  our  remarks. 


ACADEMIC  FACILITIES  FOR  OUR 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  providing  aid  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facihties 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  which  I 
feel  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  and  overcrowded  fa- 
cilities due  to  increased  enrollment. 

The  need  for  immediate  action  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  college 
enrollments  are  expected  to  increase 
from  4.2  million  at  present  to  7  million 
by  1970.  About  25  percent  of  this  in- 
crease, or  700.000.  will  come  by  1965. 
The  Federal  Government's  role  in 
higher  education  began  100  years  ago 
with  the  Land-Grant  College  Act.  Since 
then.  Federal  participation  in  higher 
education  has  generally  been  considered 
as  a  purchase  of  services.  Our  Nations 
need  for  highly  skilled  and  professional 
manpower  in  fields  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  space  exploration 
now  and  in  the  future  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
give  assistance  where  necessary  in  or- 
der that  a  sufficient  number  of  adequate- 
ly trained  personnel  are  available  to 
meet  the  economic  and  security  needs  of 
our  country.  Rather  than  being  satis- 
fied with  only  depleting  the  available 
supply.  I  propose  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment replace  at  least  part  of  what 
it  takes  from  the  private  sector  for  its 
activities.  With  such  an  urgent  need  re- 
quiring our  immediate  attention  and  so- 
lution, now  is  no  time  to  shrink  from  our 
responsibility. 

The  President's  message  on  education 
showed  little  coui-age  and  almost  no 
leadership  in  an  area  which  he  admits 
is  of  vital  importance  to  our  Nation.  He 
has  refused  to  set  priorities  in  education 
and  has  instead  presented  to  Congress 
a  huge,  expensive,  omnibus  bill.  This 
approach  indicates  to  me  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  afraid  to  face  the  question  of 
aid  to  chui-ch-supported  colleges  and 
universities.  Because  of  this,  there  is  a 
grave  danger  that  the  academic  facili- 
ties section  will  be  held  up  in  the  lengthy 
hearings  and  debates  on  other  parts  of 
the  bill  which  lack  broad  support.  The 
result  would  be  another  valuable  year 
lost  in  our  efforts  to  help  higher  educa- 
tion because  of  the  President's  failure 
to  supply  adequate  leadership.  It  is  es- 
sential for  Congres.s  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion with  a  bill  that  is  soundly  based 
on  the  Federal  policies  of  the  past  100 
years.  Congress  must  assume  the  lead- 
ership and  act  on  its  own  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  higher  education  at  a  hiuh 
level. 

My  bill  would  provide  $230  million  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  $120  million  in 
the  form  of  loans  each  year  for  5  years. 
Both  public  and  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  would  qualify 
for  these  grant  funds.    Fifty  million  dol- 
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lars  would  be  earmarked  for  junior  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes  through  the 
stipulation  that  not  less  than  22  percent 
of  the  amount  allotted  to  a  State  must 
be  used  for  academic  facilities  at  either 
public  or  private  junior  colleges  and  or 
technical  institutions. 

Allotments  to  States  would  be  based 
on,  first,  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  education,  and. 
.second,  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  grades  9  to  12. 

State  commissions  broadly  represent- 
ative of  all  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation must  submit  plans  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  It  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Slate  commissions 
to  determine  the  priorities  of  projects 
within  each  State. 

There  would  be  no  categorical  restric- 
tion on  the  type  of  facility  that  could  be 
built  with  grant  funds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  construction  of  gymnasiums  or 
other  athletic  fticihties  and  facilities 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship.  Otherwise,  the  funds  could  be 
used  for  any  needed  classrooms,  libraries, 
or  laboratories.  This  is  imjwrtant  be- 
cause we  must  insure  that  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  are  not  short- 
changed. 

To  be  eligible,  the  project  must  result 
in  expansion  of  the  student  enrollment 
or  in  the  case  of  a  new  institution  must 
result  in  creating  urgently  needed  en- 
rollment capacity.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral grant  could  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  development  cost  of  a  project. 

In  the  case  of  loan  funds,  both  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education,  including  junior  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes,  would 
qualify.  Not  more  than  12^2  percent  of 
the  overall  loan  funds  can  be  used  for 
loans  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
within  one  State,  and  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  development  cost  of  a  fa- 
cility must  be  financed  from  non -Federal 
sources.  Loans  shall  be  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  50  years  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest shall  be  at  least  one-fourth  of  1 
percentage  point  above  the  average  an- 
nual interest  paid  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment when  it  borrows. 

Again,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
type  of  academic  facility  except  those 
used  for  athletics  and  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  religious  worship. 

I  have  been  joined  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
FreiinchuysenI.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  1,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  GoodellI.  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  BellI. 
in  urging  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  a  college  academic  facilities 
bill. 


MR    GORDONS  VIEW  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Groi-don  alluded  to  by  the 
previous  speakers  is  indeed  shocking. 
On  my  return  to  my  home  last  evening. 
I  decided  to  put  into  eCfect  his  reasoning 
on  my  household  budget.  In  fact,  in 
contacting  all  those  firms  who  each 
month  send  me  bills  for  various  goods 
and  services.  I  used  Mr.  Gordon's  reason- 
ing to  show  them  how  much  healthier 
the  American  economy  will  be  if  I  refuse 
to  pay  bills  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  banks  holding  mortgages  and 
physicians  who  perform  operations 
would  be  momentarily  stunned  at  this 
reasoning,  but  as  soon  as  I  explained 
how  beneficial  to  the  economy  it  would 
be  if  they  exercised  fiscal  restraint  and 
collected  no  principal,  interest,  or  fees 
for  the  next  few  years  I  know  they  would 
understand.  While  they  could  not  buy 
food  to  feed  their  families  or  fuel  to  heat 
their  homes,  they  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  I  would  use  this 
money  to  set  up  a  group  of  babysitters 
to  serve  their  local  community,  and  that 
I  would  use  this  money  to  send  to  Wash- 
ington in  order  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
munity to  purchase  wilderness  land  and 
to  employ  snow  shovelers  to  clear  the 
wallcs  of  the  city  in  which  they  live. 

While  these  bankers  and  doctors  and 
grocers  would  have  to  borrow  money  with 
which  to  live,  I  know  that  they  would  not 
mind  once  I  explained  that  it  would  be 
their  children  ^nd  their  grandchildren 
who  would  have  to  pay  back  this  money, 
plus  interest,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
After  all,  these  are  perilous  times.  Mil- 
lions live  on  the  fringe  of  poverty,  so  why 
not  tax  the  strength  and  sap  the  vitality 
of  millions  of  others  in  order  to  make 
misery  more  widespread  and  thus  give 
misery  the  company  which  it  is  suppxjsed 
to  cherish,  according  to  ancient  lore. 

Not  mind?  I  feel  certain  that  the 
bankers  and  doctors  and  grocers  would 
mind  just  as  much  as  will  American  tax- 
payers as  soon  as  they  are  made  aware 
of  the  "pig  in  a  poke"  the  administration 
is  trying  to  foist  on  them  by  claims  of 
cutting  taxes  while  actually  cutting  tax- 
payers. And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add 
that  when  I  had  told  my  wife  the  great 
pronouncements  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  she  asked  just  one  question. 
"Does  that  mean  that  I  can't  have  that 
new  spring  outfit  for  4  more  years" 


THE   WORDS   UNSAID 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
casually  picking  up  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  not  knowing  the 
rules  and  practices  of  our  National  Leg- 
islature, would  be  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  debate  which  is  crammed  into  the 
meetings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, even  those  12-  and  15-minute  gath- 
erings which  are  characteristic  of  our 
early  session  meetings.    For  example,  the 


House  meeting  of  January  4,  1961,  took 
but  32  minutes,  yet  it  covers  some  37 
pages  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Truly,  this  is  a  prodigious  feat  of  speak- 
ing when  even  skimming  that  number  of 
Congr?:ssional  Record  pages  in  that  time 
requires  some  effort. 

The  record  of  words  produced  in  what 
appears  to  be  open  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  is  made  possible  by  the  de- 
vice of  Members'  revising  and  extending 
their  remarks.  Thus  a  speech,  which  for 
all  the  unindoctrinated  world  looks  hke 
a  part  of  the  debate  of  the  House,  can 
be  made  without  the  speaker  ever  ap- 
pearing on  the  floor.  This  speech,  for 
example,  was  not  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  It  is  being  introduced  into 
the  Congressional  Record  in  that  part 
of  the  Record  reserved  for  matters  said 
on  the  House  floor  and,  but  for  my  pre- 
cautionary statements,  it  would  likely 
be  considered  a  part  of  floor  debate. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  House  reso- 
lution which  is  designed  to  prevent  this 
subterfuge.  Grood  reason  exists  for  open- 
ing the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord to  matters  which  individual  Members 
consider  of  importance  to  their  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country  in  the  discus- 
sion of  public  issues.  I  would  in  no  way 
wish  to  discourage  this.  However,  under 
the  present  practice,  insertions  of 
speeches  into  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  give  these  speeches  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  before 
the  House. 

What  I  sugsest  is  simply  this:  Let  us 
make  some  distinction  between  words 
actually  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
subject  to  contradiction  and  the  temper- 
ing of  debate,  and  those  inserted  without 
ever  having  been  open  to  rebuttal.  In 
this  way,  we  would  be  able  to  preserve 
the  Congressional  Record's  dual  func- 
tions— that  of  a  journal  of  actual  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  and  that  of  a 
means  of  sharing  ideas  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  distinction  could 
be  made  quite  easily,  by  a  difference  in 
type  face  between  the  two  kinds  of  state- 
ments, for  example.  The  value  would  be 
great,  for  as  we  are  better  able  to  pro- 
mote honest  debate  of  the  issues,  we  are 
better  able  to  serve  the  function  for 
which  the  Congress  was  founded. 


OPTIONAL    SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  Americans  to  choose. 
in  planning  their  retirement  future, 
whether  they  shall  be  covered  by  social 
security  or  a  qualified  private  benefit 
plan.  This  bill  is  offered  in  no  sense  to 
undermine  social  security,  but  rather  to 
improve  the  opportunities  for  our  people 
to  get  the  best  plan  for  their  money  in 
preparing  for  their  retirement. 

At  present,  the  social  security  system 
is  a  young  one.     Maturity  for  it  will  not 
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be  reached  until  we  have  had  three  gen- 
erations of  workers  covered  during  their 
entire  productive  lives  by  social  security 
and  until  it  has  had  the  opportimity  of 
meeting  all  of  the  challenges  of  our  eco- 
nomic cycles.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  will  help  social  security  meet 
these  challenges  and  grow  into  a  sound 
program  upon  which  the  retirement  fu- 
ture of  our  people  can  be  based. 

Two  years  ago  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  speech  which  I 
made.  "Politics  Can  Destroy  Social  Se- 
curity"— Congressional  Record,  volume 
107.  part  3.  pages  3292-3294— in  which 
I  outlined  the  threats  to  our  social  se- 
curity system  from  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize its  inherent  characteristics  and  lim- 
itations. This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  system's  very  possible  destructiwi  by 
preserving  its  integrity  for  those  who  are 
counting  upon  it  and  by  creating  a  bet- 
ter awareness  of  its  true  nature.  Quite 
often  social  security  is  spoken  of  as  in- 
surance— indeed,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  system  is  entitled  old  age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance — but 
it  is  not  insurance  in  the  common  or 
legal  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  a 
share-the-wealth  plan.  My  purpose  to- 
day is  not  to  discuss  the  concept  of  shar- 
ing the  wealth,  that  debate  can  await 
another  day.  What  I  hope  to  accomplish 
through  the  introduction  of  this  bill  and 
discussicHi  of  it  is  a  better  understanding 
of  social  security  so  that  it  may  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed 
and  meet  the  needs  which  exist  for  it  in 
our  society. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  bill  itself,  social 
security  would  remain  mandatory  for 
those  who  had  not  entered  a  qualified 
private  benefit  program.  Thus  we  would 
not  permit  one  to  ignore  his  future,  but 
we  would  permit  each  individual  to 
weigh  which  path  toward  retirement  se- 
curity is  best  for  him  in  the  range  of 
qualified  plans. 

I  believe  serious  consideration  of  this 
proposal  would  be  profitable  both  in  sav- 
ing our  social  security  system  and  in  per- 
mitting a  sound  basis  for  the  retirement 
life  of  all  of  our  citizens. 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  USE 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
forward-looking  provisions  of  our  laws 
relating  to  the  administration  of  Federal 
property  is  found  in  the  procedure  by 
which  surplus  Federal  property  is  made 
available  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  edu- 
cational institutions.  A  great  deal  of 
surplus  property  is  generated  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government;  it 
is  important  that  we  put  this  property 
to  the  best  possible  use  and  the  program 
which  I  have  mentioned  is  one  phase  of 
the  effort  to  assure  that  this  goal  will 
be  met. 

This  idea  and  this  program,  as  I  have 
noted,  are  sound,  but,  like  any  program. 


improvements  can  be  made  in  it.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  I  believe 
wiU  improve  it.  This  biU  broadens  the 
scope  of  the  definition  of  education  so 
that  this  surplus  property  can  be  used 
in  ways  which  are  not  presently  per- 
mitted for  it. 

Specifically,  the  qualifications  for  re- 
ceipt of  this  property  under  the  heading 
of  educational  uses  are  extended  to  in- 
clude those  situations  in  which  an  edu- 
cational institution  for  the  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  provides  activities 
for  its  students  to  experience  and  learn 
to  participate  in  outdoor  activities. 
Surely,  teaching  a  blind  child  how  better 
to  make  his  way  in  the  outdoors  is  a 
part  of  his  education,  a  part  of  bringing 
him  closer  to  leading  a  normal  and  pro- 
ductive life  which.  I  believe,  must  be  the 
basis  for  all  of  our  efforts  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  handicapped. 

This  proposal  came  about  from  con- 
tact I  had  with  an  educational  insti- 
tution in  my  district  which  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  helping  the  handicapped. 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  only  such  in- 
stitution whose  program  might  be 
strengthened  by  the  bill  which  I  have 
offered.  I  would  urge  consideration  of 
this  bill  which  is  both  consistent  with 
the  theory  behind  our  .surplus  property 
disposal  priority  system  and  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  fuller  education  of  our 
handicapped  children. 


January  31 
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IMPROVING  THE  MARKET  FOR 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  bond 
financing  for  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal bodies,  our  present  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  that  interest  on  these  obli- 
gations shall  t)e  free  from  Federal  income 
taxation.  This  exemption  from  taxation 
is  effective  in  making  State  and  local 
government  obligations  attractive  to  in- 
vestors and  permits  their  sale  at  lower 
interest  than  would  be  pos."=;ible  other- 
wise. 

The  role  of  bond  financing?  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  School  bond  issues,  sewer 
bond  issues,  and  hundreds  of  others  are 
commonplace  in  financial  circles.  The 
need  for  adequate  debt  financing  capital 
to  our  State  and  local  governmental 
bodies  cannot  be  overemphasized,  and 
the  availability  of  this  capital  at  advan- 
tageous interest  rates,  made  possible  by 
the  tax-exempt  nature  of  their  interest, 
depends  upon  a  ready  market  for  the.se 
bonds. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  help  expand  and  improve  the  mar- 
ket for  municipals.  While  individual 
bondholders  may  receive  the  interest 
from  municipals  tax  free,  when  this 
interest  is  channeled  to  them  through 
a  corporate  investing  mechanism  the 
investors  fail  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
tax  exemption.  The  interest  comes  to 
the  investment  corporation  tax  free,  just 


as  it  does  to  individuals,  but  there  is  no 
carry-through  provision.  Thus,  the  en- 
tire income  of  the  corporation,  from  tax 
free  and  taxable  sources,  is  merged  and 
divided  and  the  entire  amount  received 
by  each  shareholder  in  the  Investment 
corporation  is  fully  taxed.  What  my 
bill  suggests  is  that  there  be  allowed 
exclusion  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
taxpayer  of  his  pro  rata  share  of  the 
tax  exempt  interest  received  by  the  cor- 
poration thereby  giving  the  taxpayer  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  these  securities. 

By  making  municipal  bonds  more  at- 
tractive to  investment  corix)rations, 
which  control  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital,  a  better  market  will  be  created 
for  these  securities  and  the  problem  of 
financing  State  and  local  government 
will  be  eased. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFICIARIES  WITH  DEPEND- 
ENT PARENTS 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our 
Social  Security  Act  special  pix»vision  is 
made  to  allow  for  extra  benefits  to  those 
beneficiaries  who  have  other  persons  de- 
pendent upon  them.  These  special  pro- 
visions have  been  applied  to  the  case  of 
the  beneficiary's  spouse  and  his  de- 
pendent children,  but  at  the  present  time 
no  added  benefit  is  given  for  the  bene- 
ficiary who  also  has  dependent  parents 
to  support. 

Cases  have  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion in  which  social  security  beneficiaries, 
even  those  receiving  their  benefits  under 
the  normal  retirement  provisions  of  the 
OASDI.  support  dependent  parents  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  treat 
parents  as  we  do  any  other  person  de- 
pendent upon  the  beneficiary  in  estab- 
lishing the  amount  of  benefits  to  be 
given.  For  this  reason,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  provide 
monthly  benefits  for  dependent  pai-ents 
of  individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or  dis- 
ability social  security  benefits. 

This  proposal  does  not  increase  the 
overall  top  benefit  which  may  be  paid  on 
a  single  account.  However,  where  the 
top  benefit  level  has  not  been  reached, 
this  would  be  effective  to  increase  the 
monthly  payments  and  help  defray  the 
beneficiaries  in  siipportinR  their  depend- 
ent parents. 


PRO  RATA  DIVISION  OF  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  the  di- 
vision of  a  corporation  into  two  corpora- 
tions on  a  fully  non  pro  rata  basis.  It  is 
designed  to  permit  a  tax-free  transaction 
for  the  division  of  a  corporation  into  two 
smaller  economic  imits  without  a  pro 
rata  division  of  ownership  in  the  new 
corporations. 

At  present  such  a  division  is  possible 
but  section  355,  which  permits  it.  re- 
quires that  the  corporation  divided  be 
engaged  in  the  active  conduct  of  two 
separate  businesses  for  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  distribution.  This  bill  ques- 
tions the  requirement  for  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  for  a  fully  non  pro 
rata  distribution. 

An  explanation  of  the  bill  follows: 

Subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1 )  of  section  355(c),  which  the  bill 
would  add  to  the  code,  are  practically  self- 
explanatory  and  state  the  mechanical  and 
arithmetical  limits  of  the  transactions  which 
will  be  permitted  to  occur  tax  free.  The  two 
survivor  corporations  must  be  of  comparable 
size  and  must  not  have  any  common  share- 
holders. 

Subparagraph  (D)  provides  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion must  have  been  acquired  more  than  5 
years  before  the  distribution  or  received  as  a 
gift,  devise,  or  bequest  from  a  person  who  ac- 
quired It  more  than  5  years  before  the  distri- 
bution. It  shouid  be  observed  that  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  a  tax-free  acquisition  of 
stock  is  considered  an  acquisition  at  the 
time  of  the  tax-free  exchange  or  distribu- 
tion, so  that  the  requirement  of  the  subpara- 
graph is  not  satisfied  if  stock  was  acquired 
In  a  reorganization  or  in  a  section  351  trans- 
action less  than  5  years  before  the  distribu- 
tion. 

Subparagraph  (E)  is  Intended  to  prevent 
stockholders  from  achieving  a  taxable  ex- 
change or  purchase  through  the  use  of  con- 
tributions to  capital.  Thus,  for  example.  If 
stockholder  A — owning  50  percent  of  the 
stock — contributes  an  apartment  house  to 
the  corporation  while  stockholder  B — own- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  stock— contributes  In- 
vestment securities  to  the  corporation  before 
the  distribution,  and  after  the  distribution 
each  shareholder  owns  stock  of  a  corporation 
which  owns  the  property  contributed  by  the 
other  shareholder,  the  transaction  will  not 
qualify  under  subsection  (c)(1)(E).  Such 
a  transaction  will  be  treated  as  a  total  liqui- 
dation, even  If  the  distributing  corporation  Is 
not  formally  liquidated,  but  retained  by  one 
Of  the  shareholders. 

Subparagraph  (F)  Is  intended  to  guard 
against  the  use  of  the  subsection  for  tax 
avoidance  purposes.  While  the  courts  would 
probably  read  this  requirement  into  the  stat- 
ute In  any  case,  a  clear  statement  is  believed 
desirable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
brings  a  new  concept  Into  the  code. 

Proposed  section  355(c)(2)  makes  it  clear 
that  section  356  does  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
action which  falls  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c)(1)  because  some  or  all  of 
the  shareholders  own  stock  of  more  than  one 
corporation — directly  or  constructively  by 
application  of  section  318 — after  the  trans- 
action. In  such  a  case,  the  transaction  Is 
treated  as  a  partial  or  total  liquidation  Im- 
mediately preceded  by  a  distribution  to 
which  section  301  applies.  This  may  be  Il- 
lustrated by  a  simple  example:  A  and  B 
each  own  50  percent  in  value  of  the  stock 
of  corporation  Z.  One-half — in  value — of 
the  assets  of  corporation  Z  are  transferred 
to  corporation  X  and  the  other  one-half — 
In  value — are  transferred  to  corporation  Y. 
Immediately  thereafter  all  of  the  stock  of 
X  and  Y  is  distributed  to  A  and  B  and  Z  is 
liquidated.     In   the   distribution   A  receives 


90  percent  of  the  stock  of  corporation  X 
and  10  pecent  of  the  stock  of  corporation  Y. 
while  B  receives  90  percent  of  the  stock  of 
corporation  Y  and  10  percent  of  the  stock  of 
corporation  X.  The  transaction  falls  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(1)  and 
under  subsection  (c)(2)  it  is  taxed  as  fol- 
lows: A  is  treated  as  having  received  a  divi- 
dend of  10  percent  ol  the  stock  of  corpo- 
r.-itlon  Y  and  B  Is  treated  as  having  received 
a  dividend  of  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  cor- 
poration X  Immediately  before  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  the  other  stock  distributed.  A  is 
also  treated  as  having  received  90  percent 
cf  the  stock  of  corporation  X  in  a  total  liqui- 
dation and  B  Is  similarly  treated  as  having 
received  90  percent  of  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tion Y   in   a  tJtal   liquidation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Commis- 
sioners authority  under  existing  section 
312(1)  to  allocate  earnir.gs  In  section  355 
transactions  will,  of  course,  extend  to  trans- 
actions permitted  by  the  new  subsection 
which    the   bill   will  add   to  section   355. 


NEED  FOR  REPUBLICAN   UNITY 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Horton)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  in  New  York  City  I  was  privi- 
leged to  hear  an  address  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft]. 

His  speech,  entitled  "The  Need  for  Re- 
publican Unity,"  very  forcefully  articu- 
lated the  role  which  the  Republican 
Party  has  the  responsibility  of  playing. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  Republicans 
everywhere  to  find  their  common  ground 
and  use  this  unity  as  the  basis  for  their 
loyal  opposition. 

Unless  we  are  to  dismiss  the  inherent 
value  of  a  spirited  two-party  political 
system  as  undesirable,  then  each  of  us, 
without  regard  to  personal  political  con- 
viction, must  work  to  preserve  this  con- 
cept. I  am  confident  that  my  fellow- 
Members .  both  from  the  minority  and 
the  majority,  will  find  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  extremely  worth- 
while. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  all  of  my 
colleagues : 

The  Need  roR  Republican  Unity 
(Address  by  Hon.  Robert  TArr.  Jr.,  before 
the  Women's  National  Republican  Club, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  42d  annual  lunch- 
eon meeting.  New  York  Cltv.  January  26. 
1963) 

INTHODrrCTION 

Madam  Chairwoman,  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler, Mrs,  St.  George,  colleagues  from  the  88th 
Congress,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  of  the 
Women's  National  Republican  Club,  and 
your  guests : 

I  am  delighted  to  come  to  New  York,  a 
leading  Republican  State.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  on  the  platform  with  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, a  leading  Republican.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  serving  in  Congress  with  ycur  four  new 
Republican  Members  from  New  York,  and  I 
congratulate  you  on  their  election  and  their 
abilities.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them.  Last,  but  not  least,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the 
Women's  National  Republican  Club,  long  a 
vital  force  In  the  Republican  Party  here  In 
New  York  and  nationally. 


May  I  also  recognize  the  work,  led  by  one 
of  your  distinguished  members,  Mrs.  Preston 
Davie,  that  has  been  started  In  this  dty  on 
the  Institute  of  Government,  doing  honor 
to  the  name  of  my  father  who  had  so  many 
good  and  loyal  friends  among  your  members. 

THE  POSmoN   or  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTT  TODAT 
AND  THE  NEED  rOR  PAHTT  UNITY 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  this  after- 
iioon  about  the  position  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  need  for  party  unity;  not 
merely  for  partisan  success,  but  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country.  Although  the  results  of 
the  recent  election  showed  no  appreciable 
gain  in  congressional  representation,  never- 
theless they  represented  important  victory 
for  the  Republican  Party.  Although  we  won 
only  40  percent  of  the  seats  In  Congress,  the 
truth  Is  the  voters  of  the  country  cast  over 
48  percent  of  their  votes  for  Republican 
candidates.  Analysis  shows  that  the  GOP 
has  made  a  21 -percent  gain  in  the  popular 
vote  since  1958  whUe  Democratic  voting 
strength  increased  a  mere  3  percent. 

These  results  are  symbols  of  the  real  op- 
portunity presented  to  us — an  oppyortunity 
that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  by  squab- 
bling over  minor  issues  or  wrangling  over 
personal  differences.  The  nature  of  the  two- 
party  system  inherently  means  a  political 
party  must  encompass  a  range  of  different 
views.  In  this  sense  the  Republican  Party 
is  a  house  with  many  mansions.  Differences 
of  details  or  Individuals  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  weaken  basic  agreement  and  loyalty. 
With  an  army  backing  one  cause  on  the  field 
of  battle,  one  general  may  advocate  that  the 
principal  thrust  be  to  the  right;  another 
may  advocate  that  it  be  to  the  left.  Perhaps 
one  decision  may  be  wiser  than  the  other,  but 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  victory  desired 
may  be  won  In  either  way.  Certainly  It  can't 
be  won  by  dividing  the  principal  thrust  be- 
tween the  two  courses.  Like  an  army,  the 
Republican  Party  must  choose  its  leaders 
and  make  Its  decisions.  Once  having  done  so. 
It  should  not  be  too  much  to  ask  Its  field 
officers  and  Its  men  to  look  to  the  end  of 
victory  through  unity.  At  times  party 
loyalty  and  party  success  may  call  for  sub- 
ordination of  Individual  opinions  on  partic- 
ular approaches  to  specific  problems. 

More  and  more  these  days  It  seems  fashion- 
able, both  In  Congress  and  out,  to  desert 
and  dissent  from  established  party  positions. 
This  leads  to  accolades  in  the  press  and  on 
the  air  for  "independent  thinking  and  states- 
manship." We  must  not  forget  that  often  It 
takes  more  courage  and  deeper  understand- 
ing to  support  the  decision  or  candidate,  ar- 
rived at  after  full  debate  within  the  party, 
even  though  one  may  not  agree  totally  with 
the  choice.  Yet  there  must  be  such  loyalty 
In  order  to  permit  progress  toward  overall 
goals  and  principles  on  which  we  all  agree. 

REASONS   WHY   THERE   IS  A  BASIC   UNITY 
THAT    SHOULD    MAKE    LOYALTY    EASY 

There  Is  a  strong  and  fundamental  unity 
In  the  Republican  Party  that  should  make 
such  party  loyalty  easy.  In  spite  of  const.Hnt 
attempts  of  the  opposition  to  contrive  d. vi- 
sions within  our  party,  there  Is  a  basic  Re- 
publican unity  which  does  exist  In  the  most 
important  areas  of  public  policy.  This  unity 
stands  out  when  compared  to  the  numerous 
and  deep  clefts  within  the  Democratic  Party. 
Basic  Republican  agreement  can  be  found 
on  at  least  three  fundamental  principles. 
I.  Individual  freedom  and  responsibility 

Paramount  Is  a  belief  and  confidence  In  In- 
dividual freedom  and  responsibility,  as  well 
as  a  guarantee  of  Individual  and  civil  rights. 
Seeking  the  true  test  of  liberalism,  we  en- 
deavor to  maintain  and  enhance  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  think,  act,  and 
express  himself  and  to  manage  his  own  life 
rather  than  to  stralghtjacket  him  with  law, 
regulations,  and  stagnating  requirements  of 
conformity.     This  does  not  mean,  of  course. 
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Uuit  we  do  BOi  Me  new  probleau  in  the  world 
tiu^t  anct  be  faesd  and  tackled.  In  8Qin« 
ln»t>newi,  1*  is  true,  action  by  the  Federal 
Oovenuneat  may  be  neoeasary.  However,  It 
i»  cm  duty  flxst  to  study  the  problenu  to  see 
whether  another  type  of  action  would  be 
effective.  Aiding  and  employing  private  Ini- 
tiative and  local  and  State  government  al- 
moet  always  Interferes  less  In  the  Individual's 
life  and  does  not  add  to  the  growing  concen- 
tration of  Federal  power.  Excesses  at  local 
and  State  levels  are  more  easily  checked. 

We  believe  that  new  problems  call  for  new 
solutions  and  Republicans  can.  and  Indeed 
have,  offered  many  new  programs  without 
abandoning  our  principles.  We  must  con- 
vince the  people  that  we  will  continue  to 
seek  solutions  for  problems  such  as  tax  re- 
form, unemployment,  transportation,  farm 
surpluses,  civil  rights,  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  urban  renewal,  and  housing.  But  we 
will  do  so  by  helping  individuals  and  local 
and  State  goverrunents  to  help  themselves 
through  programs  which  foster  freedom,  in- 
dividual rights,  fiscal  responsibility,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

2.  Responsible  spending  policy 
Next.  Bepublicans  agree  that  there  must 
be  a  rejection  of  our  present  irresponsible 
flscal  and  spending  policies.  In  the  last  3 
Eisenhower  years  the  net  deficit  was  about 
•13  billion  and  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
1959  recession  which  required  a  tl2  billion 
deficit.  But  already  in  the  first  3  years  of 
the  Kennedy  administr.ation,  in  times  la- 
beled by  Mr.  Kennedy  as  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic recovery."  we  have  accumulated  a  net 
deficit  erf  about  $27  billion.  In  other  words, 
Kennedy  is  deficit  spending  in  good  times 
over  twice  the  amount  that  the  Republican 
administration  did  in  recessionary  times. 

We  Republicans  dissent,  with  vigor,  from 
these  policies  and  this  philosophy.  To  pro- 
mote our  goal  of  Government  financial  re- 
sponsibility, we  have  called  for  a  midsession 
up-to-date  accounting  as  called  for  by  law. 
We  have  demanded  an  end  to  back-door  un- 
budgeted  spending.  We  believe  we  need  a 
limit  to  Government  spending  as  much  or 
more  than  we  need  a  limit  to  the  national 
debt. 

3.  Political  intellectual  honesty 
Finally,  we  in  the  Republican  Party  feel 
that  In  this  country  there  is  a  serious  threat 
to  political  morality  evidenced  by  the  failure 
and  refusal  of  the  administration  to  disclose 
with  Intellectual  honesty  to  the  American 
people  precisely  what  is  happening  to  our 
fiscal  position,  what  is  happening  in  our 
relations  with  other  countries,  and  what  the 
necessary  Implications  are  from  some  of  the 
Federal  programs  proposed  or  already  on  the 
books.  What  my  father  said  in  1950  con- 
cerning the  Truman  administration  Is  even 
more  appropriate  today:  "A  deliberate  policy 
of  concealment  of  the  facts  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  necessary  effect  of  policies 
urged  has  become  almost  universal  in  every 
field  of  public  activity.  When  some  Gov- 
ernment department  now  adopts  a  policy, 
it  enlists  all  modern  propaganda  techniques 
to  sell  it  to  the  people.  It  does  not  present 
many  of  the  fundamental  facts  without 
which  a  reasonable  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached.  It  engages  in  pure  unprincipled 
propaganda.  Government  departments  now 
have  unlimited  publicity  men  of  their  own. 
They  have  a  strong  and  improper  Influence 
over  many  radio  commentators,  so  that,  when 
a  policy  is  decided  upon,  the  air  the  verj' 
next  morning  Is  heavily  burdened  with  com- 
mentators trying  to   boost   the  party   line." 

HOW  THI  KZNNZDT  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  AT- 
TEMI>1'EU  TO  MISLEAD  AND  DUPE  THE  AMEBI- 
CAN  FBOPLX 

For  Instance  because  of  your  New  York 
newspaper  strike  you  may  have  missed  some 
of  the  finer  misconceptions  of  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  budget  messages  so  recently 
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delivered  to  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Completely  ignoring  the  devastating  effect 
of  the  President's  highhanded  action  upon 
the  steel  companies  in  the  price  crisis,  and 
the  resulting  loss  of  confidence  illustrated  so 
vividly  in  the  market,  the  President  has  rep- 
resented that  America  has  enjoyed  22  months 
of  "uninterrupted  economic   recovery." 

Advocating  a  large  red-ink  tax  cut,  the 
President  represents  categorically  that  the 
surest  and  soundest  way  of  achieving  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  to  incur  in  good  times  a 
deficit  now  estimated  at  close  to  $12  billion. 
Apparently  we  have  now  gone  another  step 
in  our  new  world  of  economic  thinking. 
First  we  persuaded  ourselves  that  deficits  are 
good  in  bad  times.  Now  they  are  good  in 
good  times.  Thus  one  must  reason  they  are 
good  all  the  time.  And  even  In  viewing  the 
•12  billion  figure  estimated  by  tlie  President 
as  our  1964  deficit,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  January  of  1962  the  Congress  re- 
ceived a  budget  showing  an  anticipated  sur- 
plus of  $500  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963.  No  revision  or  correction  of 
this  figure  came  until  November  13.  the 
midyear  report — after  the  election,  but  it 
now  api>ears  almost  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  deficit  of  almost  $9  billion  If  the 
President  made  a  $9  billion  mistake  last 
year,  may  we  not  Justly  ask  whether  this 
year's  projected  deficit  of  $12  billion  will  not 
actually  turn  into  one  as  high  as  $20  billion? 
What  effect,  we  may  well  ask,  would  such  a 
deficit  have  on  confidence  In  our  economy  at 
home  and  abroad?  What  effect  would  It 
have  on  our  gold  position  considering  that 
we  lost  almost  $1  billion  this  last  year? 
Moreover,  the  President  has  failed  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  is  already  conceded 
by  many  in  his  administration— that  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  or  any  attempt  to 
balance  the  budget  until  1967  if  the  proposed 
tax  cut  is  carried  out.  And  what  if  a  tax 
cut  does  not  stimulate  the  economy,  how 
large  will  our  deficit  then  be  in  1967?  These 
are  questions  the  answers  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  failing  to  reveal  and  discuss 
openly  with  the  American  people. 

As  a  further  example  of  what  I  call  politi- 
cal immorality  we  can  cite  some  of  the  ex- 
pense items  of  the  budget.  The  President 
implies  that  the  nondefease  and  nonspace 
charges  in  the  proposed  budget  will  be  cut  to 
the  bone  when  In  effect  they  have  been  in- 
creased by  over  $2  billion  or  5  percent.  He 
goes  on  to  speak  of  personal  savings  and  yet 
he  fails  to  reveal  what  has  now  become  ap- 
parent: that  the  budget  actually  calls  for  an 
additional  36,500  employees. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  told  us  that  we  must 
stimulate  the  economy  by  a  tax  cut,  and  yet 
he  continues  to  say  that  the  King-Anderson 
medical  control  plan  is  a  must  program  on 
the  New  Frontier.  Does  he  ever  mention 
what  effect  this— a  direct  additional  tax  on 
all  covered  employees  and  the  employing 
corporations — will  have  on  the  push  toward 
stimulating  the  economy?  It  is  time  that 
the  American  people  stand  back  from  the 
forest  and  take  a  good  look  at  all  the  trees. 

This  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  our 
leadership  continues  even  as  we  move  into 
the  international  field.  Mr.  Kennedy  states 
that,  'A  deadly  threat  has  been  removed 
from  Cuba."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
own  Deputy  Secretary  ot  Defense,  Roswell 
Gilpatric,  has  stated  publicly  that:  "We 
never  knew  how  many  mUssiles  were  brought 
into  Cuba.  The  Soviets  said  there  were  42. 
We  have  counted  42  going  out.  We  saw 
fewer  than  42.  Until  we  have  so-called  onsite 
inspection  of  the  island  of  Cuba  we  could 
never  be  sure  that  42  was  the  maximum  num- 
ber that  the  Soviets  brought  into  Cuba.  ' 

This  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
there  still  remain  in  Cuba  an  estim.ited 
17,000  Russian  troops  and  advisers.  Why  are 
we  not  told  that  Cuba  is  still  a  Soviet  base 
90  miles  from  our  shores  and  that  in  nmnv 


ways,  Cuba  Is  stronger  now  than  It  was  before 
the  October  crisis. 

And  why  Is  no  mention  made  of  the  Cuban 
ransom  deal?  Isn't  It  about  time  the  Amer- 
lean  people  were  told  the  actual  facts?  Sym. 
pathy  for  the  Cuban  prisoners  we  all  have 
I.  for  one,  approved  of  paying  the  high  cost 
in  money  and  pride,  for  their  liberation! 
But  would  not  the  honest  course  have  been 
to  level  with  the  American  people  and  their 
Congress  by  asking  for  a  change  of  law  to 
permit  charitable  tax  deductions  for  such  a 
purpose?  Would  not  this  have  been  better 
than  subterfuge  and  blackjack  pressures? 

The  President  in  his  message  took  pride 
in  ilie  U.N.  settlement  for  West  New  Guinea, 
but  he  failed  to  say  that  this  settlement 
amounts  to  abandoning  to  the  domination 
of  Indonesia  a  people  and  a  territory  to  which 
it  has  no  ethnic  nor  historical  right;  an 
abandonment  made  only  under  threat  of 
armed  force  by  Indonesia. 

Mr.  Kennedy  welcomes  an  end  to  tlie 
•  agony  of  the  Congo"  without  coming  clean 
to  the  American  people  that  the  fact  is  we 
have  as  yet  no  answer  to  what  will  be  don* 
by  this  Nation,  any  other  nation,  or  the 
United  Nations  if.  as  seems  possible,  the 
Congo  Government  becomes  Infiltrated  and 
dominated  by  Communists.  In  effect,  with 
US.  backing  and  resources  we  have  helped 
set  up  what  might  become  an  African  Cuba 
in  the  Congo. 

Isn't  it  about  time,  then,  to  say  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  the  Democratic  Party  that  they 
should  stop  trying  to  kid  the  American  peo- 
ple. Let's  have  a  strong,  clear  light  of  fact 
on  the  Issues  of  the  day  presented  to  the 
people  so  that  they  can  understand  and  make 
their  own  Judgment.  This  Is  a  responsible 
Republican  policy,  a  policy  for  which  all  of 
us  In  the  Republican  Party  stand  and  stand 
fotir-square. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  then  a  basic  unity  within  the 
Republican  Party,  a  unity  on  the  principles 
of  maintaining  individual  freedom,  a  unity 
on  following  a  course  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
a  unity  on  a  clear  and  firm  foreign  policy! 
and  a  unity  for  full  disclosure  and  intelli- 
gent honesty  in  dealing  with  the  American 
people.  Given  the  facts,  we  have  confidence 
in  their  Judgment.  Apparently  the  Kennedy 
administration  does  not.  To  these  ends, 
ignoring  minor  differences  of  degree  or  of 
Implementation,  let  us  turn  our  attention, 
not  for  political  power  or  advantage,  but 
rather  for  the  strength,  growth,  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  country. 
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RETAIN  HIGH  SCHCX)L   ROTC 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith  J  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  cut  from  its  1964 
budget  reque.st  funds  to  operate  the  long- 
established  j-anior  division  ROTC  pro- 
gram, under  which  some  60.000  high 
.school  students  are  now  receiving  mili- 
tary* instruction  and  drill. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  made  a  statement 
critical  of  this  proposal,  noting  that  the 
possible  saving — an  estimated  $5  mil- 
lion—would be  more  than  offset  by  the 
overall  national  loss.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard -T^mes,  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 


Also  worthy  of  consideration  is  an 
article  from  the  same  newspaper  by  a 
junior  achievement  reporter,  James  M. 
Rose,  who  writes  of  the  history  of  the 
program  in  the  New  Bedford  High  School 
and  of  student  reaction  to  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Defense  Department 
would  like  to  drop  it  from  its  budget. 

Equally  pertinent  is  a  column  from 
the  letters-to-the-editor  page,  in  which 
a  former  marine  sergeant  attributes  his 
success  in  large  part  to  the  training  he 
received  through  the  voluntary  high 
school  ROTC  program: 

[From   the  New  Bedford    (Mass  )    Standard- 
•nmes.  Jan.  17,  1963 1 

Rktain  High  School  ROTC 

The  Defense  Department's  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  high  school  ROTC  program  in 
order  to  save  $5  million  a  year  is  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  if  ever  the  phrase  had 
proper  application. 

As  far  as  New  Bedford  is  concerned,  this 
viewpoint  is  not  taken  simptly  because  New 
Bedford  High  School's  ROTC  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  performance  and  achieve- 
ment. It  is  because  broader,  national  factors 
are  involved. 

At  a  time  when  the  delinquency  and  aim- 
less rebellion  of  ill-adjusted  youth  is  causing 
the  United  States  countless  dollars  and  hours 
of  worry,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  ROTC. 
which  for  years  has  demonstrated  Its  ability, 
particularly  at  the  high  school  level,  to  teach 
sound  discipline  and  mold  character. 

Even  Eis  this  program  is  in  Jeopardy,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  sum  that  constitutes 
one  fifty-thousandths  part  of  the  national 
defense  budget,  it  Is  pn-oposed  to  spend  addi- 
tional miUlons  establishing  domestic  Peace 
Corps  units  to  perform  some  of  the  same 
functions  for  youth  that  high  school  ROTC 
already  provides. 

This  U  a  period  of  cold  war,  a  time  of 
prolonged  tension  when  no  natlcm  knows 
how  much  warning  it  may  have  before  the 
war  l>ecomes  iu)t.  Young  men  trained  for 
the  military  are,  therefore,  one  of  the  best 
possible  assets  for  the  United  States  which, 
like  it  or  not.  Is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  security  of  the  entire  free  world.  It 
seems  shortsighted  Indeed  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  such  young  men  and  programs 
of  this  type. 

A  nation's  suength  lies  not  only  in  the 
ability  of  its  manhood  to  bear  arms,  but  in 
their  wiUlngnesfi  to  do  so. 

Patriotism,  In  too  many  quarters,  has  be- 
come a  dirty  word,  to  the  continuing  detri- 
ment of  this  couutry. 

High  school  ROTC  is  a  fine  antidote  for 
this  sort  of  thing:  it  is  good  to  see  young 
men  salute  the  fiag  and  to  know  that  they 
mean  it. 

Let's  leave  the  high  school  ROTC  program 
alone.  It  produces  more  than  $5  million 
worth  of  good  every  year  and  if  this  amount 
has  to  be  saved,  apply  the  ax  somewhere 
else 


[From   the  New  Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  Jan. 27,  19631 

MEMBsas  Cite  Value  or  ROTC 

( By  James  M.  Rose ) 

Recently,  the  Defense  Department  has 
made  a  proposal  to  ban  the  Junior  ROTC 
units  because  of  their  lack  of  military  value. 
.^t  the  high  school,  many  comments  have 
been  made  in  response  to  this  proposal.  The 
main  comment  is  the  benefit  that  the  indl- 
'  idual  cadet  gets  out  of  the  unit. 

Responsibility  is  one  of  the  biggest  assets 
offered  by  the  corps.  Cadets  are  taught  how 
to  accept  positions  of  leadership,  and  to  obey 
orders.  They  are  taught  to  get  along  with 
fellow  cadets  of  different  races  and  creed. 
Prom  the  first  day  they  are  expected  to 
apply  themselves  toward  advancement  and 


CKercislng  leadership  Each  Individual  cadet 
takes  pride  In  the  corps  and  tries  to  make  It 
outstanding. 

The  tradition  of  a  mUitary  unit  is  one  of 
the  assets  of  the  high  school.  It  was  In  the 
early  part  of  1881  that  the  boys  in  New  Bed- 
ford High  School  organized  the  first  military 
company  under  the  name  of  New  Bedford 
High  School  Cadets,  and  they  remained 
under  that  name  until  taken  over  by  the 
War  Department  in  1918. 

The  company  was  formed  in  the  old  New 
Bedford  High  School  which  was  a  S-story  red 
brick  building  that  stood  where  the  present 
Cook  School  is  now  located  TTiat  building 
had  four  classrooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  and  an  assembly  hall  on  the  third 
floor.  The  building  had  no  gymnasium,  but 
the  school  department  allowed  the  boys  the 
privilege  of  drilling  in  the  corridors  and  on 
the  brick-paved  schoolyard  They  had  a 
dressing  room  for  storage  of  their  equip- 
ment 

The  first  company  numbered  between  45 
and  50  cadets.  The  first  captain  was  James 
K.  Stanton  Jr.,  who  was  the  only  boy  cadet 
in  the  1881  graduating  class  with  about  20 
girls.  The  first  drlllmaster  was  Capt. 
John  K.  McAfee,  a  former  captain  in  the 
State  mllltla.  He  held  that  position  for 
about  12  years.  In  order  to  pay  Captain 
McAfee,  the  cadets  collected  weekly  dues,  and 
paid  them  to  the  treasurer 

The  first  year  the  boys  had  no  rifles  or  uni- 
forms so  their  drill  consisted  mostly  of  the 
setting  up  exercises  and  marching  move- 
ments, so  that  by  Memorial  Day  they  were  in 
line  for  their  Memorial  Day  parade.  Some  of 
those  Memorial  Days  were  extremely  hot.  but 
the  ix)ys  stood  the  long  march  very  well. 

The  parade  formed  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  marched  to  the  cemetery  on  Dart- 
mouth Street  where  the  graves  of  the  Civil 
War  dead  were  decorated,  then  back  up 
County  Street  to  the  No  5  enginehouse 
where  there  was  rest  of  about  20  minutes  and 
the  firemen  supplied  lemonade:  then  to  the 
Oak  Grove  Cemetery  where  more  graves  were 
decorated,  and  to  the  Common  where  exer- 
cises and  speeches  were  held;  then  back  to 
the  center  of  the  city  to  pass  In  review  before 
the  city  officials — about  a  «-mlle  march.  In 
the  second  year,  during  the  winter  months, 
the  boys  drilled  in  city  hall  which  is  now  the 
public  library.  Also  in  the  second  year  the 
cadets  started  having  socials  or  dances  to 
enrich  their  treasury.  In  that  year  the  boys, 
with  outside  help  from  some  of  the  city  mer- 
chants, purchased  a  complement  of  Civil  War 
Springfield  rifies.  TTiose  guns  were  muzzle 
loaders  and  weighed  about  50  percent  m<M-e 
than  the  rifles  of  today.  The  boys  also  had 
to  purchase  their  own  uniforms 

It  was  on  December  20.  1883.  the  cadets 
held  their  first  competitive  drill  in  old  Pier- 
ian Hall  over  what  Is  now  the  Star  Store. 
At  that  drill  Thomas  B  Akin  won  a  first 
prize,  presented  by  Sanders  &  Barrows,  a 
business  firm.  This  regular  order  continued 
until  1894  when  the  school  committee  de- 
cided the  cadets  were  a  permanent  organi- 
zation, and  took  over  and  furnished  a  drill- 
master  at  the  city's  expense.  Later,  In  1917, 
the  unit  was  enroUed  as  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  under  the  War  Department  of 
the  United  States. 

It  took  much  organization  to  develop  the 
unit  and  the  cadets  take  much  pride  In  It. 
Many  organizations  at  this  time  are  working 
to  preserve  it  and  hope  that  the  city's  unit 
as  well  as  the  other  units  in  the  country  may 
continue  their  helpful  task  in  building  char- 
acter, teaching  responsibility,  and  preparing 
leaders  for  tomorrow  in  today's  yovuh. 

(From   the  New  Bedford    (Mass  )    Standard- 
Times,  Jan.  22,  1963] 

Defends  Worth  or  ROTC  Training 

To  the  Editor  or  thx  Standard-Tiiiks: 

So  the  Pentagon  reportedly  feels  that  the 
high  school  ROTC  program   is   of  "no  real 


military  value."  I  wonder  Just  how  much 
research  was  conducted  Into  the  matter  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  this  highly  opinionated 
viewpoint. 

I  personally  and  wholeheartedly  disagree. 
In  1955  I  was  graduated  from  New  Bedford 
High  School,  where  I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  ROTC  unit  for  3  years.  Shortly  after 
graduation.  I  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
taking  my  basic  training  at  Parrls  Island, 
SC. 

There  I  found  that  a  majority  of  the  class- 
room training  was  old  stuff  to  me — from 
tactics,  to  tearing  down  an  M-l  rifle  or 
machinegun.  In  short,  my  prior  knowledge 
kept  me  one  step  ahead  of  the  game,  so  to 
speak.  The  end  result  was  that  I  was  grad- 
uated from  Parrls  Island  as  outstanding 
member  of  my  platoon,  promoted  to  private. 
first  class,  and  also  was  the  recipient  of  the 
American  Spirit  Honor  Medal  for  "high 
example  to  comrades  In  arms." 

The  remainder  of  my  3-year  enlistment  was 
equally  rewarding;  I  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant.  Just  2  years  and  1  month 
from  my  date  of  enlistment. 

I  feel  that  my  success  was  primarily  at- 
tributable to  a  sense  of  pride  in  and 
patriotism  for  my  country  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  secondly  the  preparedness  with 
which  I  entered  active  service.  That  pre- 
paredness was  learned  from,  and  instilled  by 
a  high  school  ROTC  unit — "supposedly  of  no 
real  military  value   " 

Former  Marine  Sebceant, 


POLLUTION     ABATEMENT     ON 
ANDROSCOGGIN     RIVER 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clkvblakd] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  great  interest  remarks  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  which  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  January 
28,  page  1153  I  have  informed  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  that  I  intended  to  make  this 
statement  on  the  floor  today. 

In  his  statement,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  referred  to  the  position  taken 
by  Gov.  John  W.  King,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, concerning  pollution  abatement  on 
the  Androscoggin  River — an  important 
matter  for  the  Granite  State.  I  have 
obtained  a  copy  of  Governor  King's 
January  8  letter  and  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

State  or  New  Hampshire. 
Concord.  NJi..  Januanj  S.  1963. 
Mr.  Anthont  F    Celebrezze. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatwn    and  Wei  fa  e. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the  new 
administration  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  water  pollution 
control  In  this  area.  The  conference  which 
you  have  called  with  regard  to  pollution  of 
the  Androscoggin  River  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  should  promote  cooperative 
State -Federal  effort  of  the  greatest  value  In 
cleaning  up  our  waters.  Let  me  advise  you 
Of  the  full  support  of  this  State  administra- 
tion. 

In  expressing  this  support,  let  me  ftirther 
state  that  the  development  of  Industry  in 
the  Berlin,  N.H..  area  Is  of  vital  Importance 
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to  the  economic  growth  of  my  State.  I  am 
sure  that  Improvement  of  the  Androscoggin 
waters  can  be  obtained  In  a  way  that  will 
serve  to  enhance  their  value  for  existing  and 
future  industrial  and  other  legitimate  uses. 
Obtaining  high  water  quality  Is  obviously  of 
the  greatest  Interest  to  a  State  In  which  rec- 
reational development  and  Industrial  expan- 
sion must  go  hand  in  hand  in  order  to  assure 
a  deservedly  prosperous  future.  If  this 
State  is  to  grow,  water  must  also  be  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quality  and  of  a  quantity 
to  provide  an  ample  source  for  public  water 
supply. 

Let  me  again  express  my  support  of  the 
State-Federal  conference  on  the  Androscog- 
gin River  and  my  hopes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  cooperative  program  for 
water  resource  development,  and  conserva- 
tion through  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  W.  King. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  talked  with  Governor 
King  on  the  telephone  this  morning  and 
he  authorized  me  to  quote  him  as 
follows : 

At  this  time  we  would  ask  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
recognize  the  primary  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Stats  by  withdrawing  its  enforcement  action, 
and  meanwhile  we  would  assure  you  of  our 
sincere  interest  to  cooperate  by  keeping  the 
Federal  agency  Informed  at  all  times  as  to 
progress  being  made. 

Governor  King's  statement  of  this  day 
is  in  consonance  with  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  on  January  23,  1963. 
This  concurrent  resolution  emphasizes 
the  need  for  the  States  to  handle  their 
own  problems  without  undue  Federal 
interference.  I  believe  this  concurrent 
resolution  affirms  principles  of  Federal- 
State  relations  basic  to  American  ideals. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

CONCTTRRENT     RESOLUTION     RELATTVE     TO     THE 

AwimoscoGoiN  RivEB  Watershed 
Whereas  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  enforcement  action 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  in  the  Androscoggin  River  watershed, 
an  interstate  stream  between  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine;  and 

Whereas  the  paper  industry  in  particular 
has  invested  heavily  for  pollution  control 
measures  in  this  watershed  under  a  series 
of  court  decrees  by  the  supreme  Judicial 
court  of  equity  for  Androscoggin  County 
Which  has  resulted  in  substantial  improve- 
ment in  stream  quality  and  the  industry  is 
continuing  to  expend  money  for  said  pur- 
poses as  rapidly  as  financial  capacity  allows- 
and 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  the  two  ad- 
Joining  States  by  statute  have  reserved  the 
right  to  adopt  systems  of  stream  classifica- 
tions which  provide  the  legal  framework  for 
enforcement  action  as  well  as  the  basis  for 
determining  the  lawful  uses  for  said  waters- 
and 

Whereas  the  respective  water  pollution 
control  agencies  of  the  two  affected  States 
are  fully  competent,  prepared  and  have  a 
coordinated  plan  for  the  conduct  of  such 
addiUonal  investigations,  studies  and  sur- 
veys as  are  required  in  order  that  both 
State  legislatures  may  simultaneously  adopt 
appropriate  stream  classifications  for  the 
Androscoggin  River  watershed,  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  along  with  the  other  New  England 


States  and  the  State  of  New  York,  are  joined 
in  the  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Compact  (approved  by  Con- 
gress in  1947,  under  which  all  of  the  States 
are  pledged  to  abate  pollution  of  Interstate 
waters  within  the  compact  area;  and 

Whereas  the  declared  policy  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  to  recognize, 
preserve,  and  protect  the  primary  respon- 
sibilities and  rights  of  State  and  Interstate 
agencies  to  prevent  and  control  water  pollu- 
tion:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of 
representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
having  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  the 
present  and  future  economic  welfare  of  the 
area,  is  convinced  that  the  objective  of  an 
overall  comprehensive  pollution  control  pro- 
gram for  the  Androscoggin  River  Valley  can 
be  best  achieved  by  local.  State  and  inter- 
state authorities  free  from  Federal  interven- 
tion; and  be   it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Hampshire  strongly  urges  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  program, 
adhere  to  the  express  intent  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  namely,  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  water  pollution  control 
programs  remain  with  the  duly  authorized 
State  and  interstate  agencies;  and  further, 
whenever  in  his  Judgment  satisfactory 
progress  toward  pollution  control  Is  not  be- 
ing made,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
State  and  Interstate  agencies  involved  before 
undertaking  any  action  whatever  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  be  requested  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire's  effort  to  retain  Jurisdiction  over 
the  pollution  control  program  for  its  portion 
of  the  Androscoggin  River  watershed;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  to  each  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Stewart    Lamprey, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
[seal] 

Philip    S.    Dunlap, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Passed  January  23,  1963. 
Attest : 

Robert  L.  Stark. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  receipt  of  the  con- 
current resolution,  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  of  support  to  the  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Senate  and 
the  speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  House 
of  Representatives  : 

January  28,  1963. 
Hon.  Philip  S.  Dunlap, 

President.  New  Hampshire  State  Senate. 
Statehouse,  Concord,  N.H.: 

Strongly  support  Androscoggin  River  con- 
current resolution  concerning  primary  re- 
sponsibility water  pollution  control  remain- 
ing State  and  interstate  agencies. 

Protesting  Secretary  Celebrezze  according- 
ly- 

James  C.  Cleveland, 

U.S.  Congressman. 

A  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Alexander 
J.  Kalinski,  assistant  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  dated 
January    28,    1963,    confirms    the   views 
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held  by  most  Granite  State  citizens  en 
this  matter.     It  reads  as  follows: 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Co7u:ord,  NJi.,  January  28.  1963 
Hon   James  C.  Clevejland, 
Congressman  From  New  Hampshire, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  CI.EVEI..^^•D:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Healtii.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Mr  Anthony  Celebrezze,  has  called  a 
conference  w.th  r-mect  to  the  Androscoggin 
River  under  th?  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  33  U  S  C.  466  et  seq.  This  con- 
ference IS  scheduled  to  be  held  on  Tuesday 
February  5,  1963.  at  Portland.  Maine. 

There  Is  considerable  background  in  this 
situation  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  cover 
in  this  letter.  Some  of  this  background  is 
contained  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Celebrezze  on 
January  3.  1963. 

In  essence,  what  is  involved,  is  a  most 
blatant  interference  with  States  rights  on 
the  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service  offi- 
cials. These  officials  have  started  a  so-called 
enforcement  proceeding,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  against  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire with  reference  to  the  Androscoggin 
River,  which  flows  through  New  Hampshire 
into  Maine.  It  Is  alleged  that  there  Is  pollu- 
tion In  the  Androscoggin  River  that  is  en- 
dangering the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Although  the  factual  basis  upon  which  th" 
Public  Health  Service  officials  are  proceeding 
Is  open  to  considerable  doubt,  the  question 
of  whether  there  is  pollution  in  the  New 
Hampshire  portion  of  the  Androscoggin  River 
actually  begs  the  question.  What  is  involved 
is  the  right  of  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  classification  of  the  Andros- 
coggin River  insofar  as  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  to  be  put  to  use.  By  statute  both  States 
have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
classify  all  waters  In  their  States  with  respect 
to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

By  this  so-called  enforcement  proceeding, 
the  Public  Health  Service  officials  are  at- 
tempting to  abrogate  this  classification  right 
reserved  to  themselves  by  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  under  the  guise  of  a  finding  of 
pollution  in  this  river.  In  effect,  these  of- 
flcials  wish  to  classify  the  Androscoggin 
River  according  to  the  uses  which  they  think 
should  be  made  of  this  river  and  not  what 
the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states 
promulgate  by  statute. 

Section  1(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  which  is  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy contained  in  the  act,  states  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  impairing  or  in  any  manner  affect- 
ing any  right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  waters  (including  bound- 
ary waters)    of  siich  States." 

The  actions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
officials  directly  contravene  the  above  pro- 
visions. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  then.  Is  to  re- 
quest your  assistance  In  prevailing  upon  Sec- 
retary Celebrezze  to  call  off  the  conference 
scheduled  for  February  5,  1963,  at  Portland. 
Maine.  We  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  do 
so  but  to  no  avail.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
conference  because  it  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  to  give  it  unfavorable  publicity. 

If    you    need    any    further    information, 
please  get  in  touch  with  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Alexander  J.  Kalinski, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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January  3,  1963. 
Mr.  Anthony  Celebrezze, 
Secretary  of  Healthy  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cklebr^eze:  I  wish  to  call  to 
vour  personal  attention  a  matter  being  acted 
upon  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  Is 
under  your  JurUdiction,  which  matter  Is  of 
interest  and  concern  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
call  your  personal  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion so  that  you  may  be  aware  of  what  is 
happening  here. 

The  situation  I  refer  to  is  the  so-called 
enforcement  proceeding  which  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  undertaken  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  with 
reference  to  the  Androscoggin  River  which 
flows   through   New   Hampshire    into   Maine. 

On  September  4.  1962,  the  New  Hampshire 
Water  Pollution  Commission  received  a 
notice  signed  by  you  and  dated  Atigust  30, 
1962,  notifying  it  that  you  were  calling  a  con- 
ference on  September  24,  1962,  at  Portland, 
Maine,  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  which  is  the  initial  step  In  an 
enforcement  proceeding  under  that  act. 

This  was  the  first  knowledge  and  notice 
our  commission  had  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  officials  were  Interested  in  the  An- 
droscoggin River  in  our  State  Tiie  notice  is 
clearly  defective  since  the  statute  requires 
that  notice  shall  be  given  not  less  than  3 
weeks  prior  to  the  actual  date  of  the  con- 
ference. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  back- 
ground which  led  to  the  calling  of  this  sup- 
posed conference.  We  have  information 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  so-called 
conference  was  called  because  of  the  im- 
proper motives  of  the  administrative  of- 
ficial* la  the  Public  Health  Service.  If  you 
care  to  know  what  these  motives  were,  we 
will  be  happy  to  inform  you. 

Our  belief  In  this  regard  is  buttressed  by 
the  facts  stirroundlng  the  calling  of  this 
conference.  Although  the  Public  Health 
Service  officials  gave  our  commission  no  in- 
kling that  they  were  calling  a  conference 
until  the  last  minute,  they  made  it  known 
long  before  that  time  to  the  newspapers  in 
the  State  erf  Maine  that  an  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding was  going  to  be  taken  against  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  We  were  made 
aware  of  this  only  after  receiving  notice  of 
the  conference.  A  day  or  so  before  we  re- 
ceived the  notice  there  appeared  a  press 
release  from  Public  Health  Service  officials, 
over  a  nationwide  press  service,  that  an  en- 
forcement proceeding  was  being  Initiated 
against  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  No 
prelimiruiry  discussions  of  any  kind  were 
held  with  our  commission  by  any  Public 
Health  Service  officials  prior  to  calling  this 
conference. 

All  of  the  above,  alone,  clearly  indicates 
bad  faith  and  improper  motives  on  the  part 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  officials,  par- 
ticularly In  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  under  which  they  purport  to  be 
operating.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  title  33,  United  States  Code, 
section  466g 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  466g  states  that 
pollution  of  Interstate  or  navigable  waters 
which  endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons  Is  subject  to  abatement.  There  are 
no  such  facts  existing  In  the  present  case. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  466g  particularly 
.applies.     This  subsection   states  as  follows: 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  sections  466-466k  of  this  title.  State 
and  interstate  action  to  abate  pollution  of 
interstate  or  navigable  waters  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  shall  not,  except  a«  otherwise 
ordered  by  or  pursuant  to  court  order  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  accUon,  be  displaced 
by  Federal  enforcement  action." 


In  this  case,  your  Public  Health  Service  of- 
flclaU  ar«  plainly  in  violation  of  this  man- 
data  of  the  statute,  and.  In  fact,  are  acting 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  terms  of  the 
statute.  They  are  clearly  attempting  to  dis- 
place State  and  interstate  action  by  means 
erf  Federal  enforcement  action  without  even 
seeking  or  attempting  to  seek  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  and  interstate  officials  con- 
cerned In  the  first  Instance.  The  facts  are 
that  this  situation  is  already  under  control 
by  a  court  order  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
This  will  be  amplified  further  on  in  this 
letter. 

Subsection  (ci  of  section  466g  gives  you, 
.IS  Secret.iry  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  authority  to 
start  an  enforcement  proceeding  when  in- 
vited by  the  Governor  of  a  State.  It  al.so 
confers  this  authority  on  you  when  •■•  •  • 
on  the  basis  of  reix)rts,  surveys,  or  studies. 
he  has  rea.^on  to  believe  that  any  pollution 
referred  to  in  subsectioii  lai  that  Is.  such 
pollution  which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  persons  in  a  State  other  than  that 
in  which  the  discharge  or  discharges  origi- 
nate is  occurring  " 

In  the  first  instance,  there  has  been  no 
invitation  in  this  case  by  the  Governor  of 
either  the  State  of  Maine  or  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  the  second  place,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  no  factual  basis  to  sub- 
stantiate their  contention  that  there  is  pol- 
lution in  the  waters  of  the  Androscoggin 
River  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  which 
IS  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  trans- 
j>arency  of  their  position,  actions,  and  mo- 
tivations is  crystal  clear,  when  you  consider 
that  they  presented  outdated  factual  data  at 
the  purported  conference  held  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1WK2,  at  PorUand,  Maine. 

Consider  these  fiu-ther  facts  In  Judging  the 
actions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  officials 
in  this  case.  When  our  commission  received 
the  notice  previously  referred  to  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  1962,  they  held  a  meeting  as  soon  as 
they  could,  on  September  12,  1962,  and  there- 
after wrote  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
requesting  a  postponement  of  the  confer- 
ence in  order  to  g^ive  them  time  to  explore 
the  basis  of  such  a  conference  and  also  in 
order  to  properly  prepare  for  it.  Under  the 
circumstances,  such  a  request  was  reason- 
able. In  this  letter  the  commission  pointed 
out  the  vagueness  of  the  notice.  Its  failure 
to  state  the  matters  which  would  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  and  the  reason  for 
calling  It,  its  failure  to  delineate  the  manner 
in  which  the  conference  would  be  conducted, 
and  also  the  commission  requested  that  It  be 
given  the  benefit  of  whatever  reports,  sur- 
veys, and  studies  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  Public  Health  Service  officials 
on  the  basil  of  which  they  determined  to  call 
a  conference. 

On  September  17,  1962,  1  week  before  the 
schedtUed  conference,  our  commission  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  "Report  on  Androscoggin 
River."  dated  August  1962  from  the  Public 
Health  Service.  With  the  conference  only 
a  week  away,  this  left  them  with  insufficient 
time  to  review  the  document  properly.  Sub- 
sequent review  of  the  document  establishes 
to  the  commission  that  the  factual  data 
contained  therein  is  outdated. 

On  Thursday,  September  20, 1962,  our  com- 
mission received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Murray 
Stein  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Indicat- 
ing that  their  request  for  a  postponement 
was  denied.  On  Friday  morning,  September 
21,  1962,  our  commission  requested  me,  as 
their  legal  representative,  to  telephone  you 
and  verbally  request  a  postponement  of  the 
conference  called  for  the  following  Monday, 
September  24,  1962.  I  tried  all  day  to  reach 
you  by  telephone  but  was  unable  to  reach 
you.     In  the  late  afternoon  of  that  dav,  I 


finally  reached  Assistant  Secretary  Junes  IC. 
Qulgley.  Mr.  Qulgley  assured  me  as  a 
brother  attorney  that  my  request  was  a 
reasonable  one  and  indicated  to  me  that  he 
would  attempt  to  call  off  the  conference 
under  the  circumstances,  but  that  he  wanted 
to  check  on  it  first  and  call  me  back.  In- 
stead of  Mr.  Qulgley  calling  me  back,  Mr. 
Murray  Stein  called  me  back  and  said  that 
the  conference  would  go  on  as  scheduled 
and  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  anything 
further  in  the  matter. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  advised  our 
commission  not  to  attend  or  participate  In 
any  way  in  tlie  conference.  Instead,  since  I 
had  to  be  in  court  that  day.  another  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  this  office,  William  J 
O'Neil,  Esq..  went  to  the  conference  as  a 
legal  representative  of  the  conunission  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  renewing  our  request, 
on  the  record,  for  a  fXMtponement. 

Although  representatives  from  our  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  from  the  State  of 
Maine  did  not  participate,  when  the  con- 
ference was  called  to  order  on  September  94. 

1962,  at  Portland,  Maine,  the  conference 
chairman,  Mr.  Murray  Stein,  proceeded  to 
hold  a  so-called  conference  without  repre- 
sentatives of  the  only  two  States  directly 
interested  and  concerned  being  present  to 
participate.  By  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, this  was  not  a  conference  either  as  a 
practical  matter  or  as  a  matter  of  legal  con- 
templation as  the  term  "conference"  is  used 
In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Subsequent  to  that  time,  a  representative 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Water  Pollution  Com- 
mission and  State  of  Maine  and  Interstate 
representatives  met  with  a  regional  repre- 
sentative of  the  Public  Health  Senrlce,  Mr. 
Herbert  Rogers.  Since  Mr.  Rogers  was  unable 
to  answer  certain  questions  raised,  at  least 
with  respect  to  this  meeting,  another  meet- 
ing was  set  for  December  10,  1943,  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  Mr.  Murray  Stein  and  Mr.  Peter 
Kuh,  from  the  Washington  offlce  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  attended  this  meeUng. 
I  was  also  present  at  this  meeting  along  with 
the  same  representatives  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  New  England  Interstate 
Water  Pollution  Commission,  who  attended 
the  previous  meeting. 

At  this  meeting,  all  parties  present 
requested  that  the  Public  Health  Service  stop 
any  further  formal  conference  procedures 
and  Instead  discuss  the  Androscoggin  River 
situation  on  an  informal  Ixusls  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  States  concerned.  Mr. 
Stein  informed  us  that  only  you  could  call 
off  this  enforcement  proceeding  at  this  time. 
I  told  Mr.  Stein  that  I  would  write  to  you 
that  week  about  this  whole  situation,  but 
with  the  pressure  of  other  duties  I  was 
unable  to  write  until  now. 

Our  State  legislature  which  convened  yes- 
terday Is  concerned  with  this  problem  also. 
Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  New  Hampshire 
senate    Journal    for  Wednesday,    January   2, 

1963.  and  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  senate  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  5  through  8  of  the  Journal. 
This  resolution  spells  out  quite  clearly  why 
no  enforcement  proceeding  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  necessary. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  only  a  short 
portion  of  the  Androscoggin  River  fiows 
through  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  since 
the  river  originates  In  Maine  and  the  sub* 
stantlal  part  of  It  flows  through  Maine. 
Insofar  as  any  pollution  In  the  river  which  Is 
caused  by  communities  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  enforcement  proceeding  under- 
taken can  have  no  effect  since  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act  confers  no  Jtulsdictlon 
upon  the  Public  Health  Service  In  this 
respect. 

Three  salient  points  which  summarize  this 
situation  are  as  follows : 
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1.  The  Androacoergin  River  is  already  ade- 
quately under  control  with  respect  to  pollu- 
tion by  virtue  of  a  court  order  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Bquity  for  Androscoggin 
Ck>unt7  in  Maine,  which  order  establlahed  a 
continuing  control  over  pollution  In  the 
river. 

2.  The  two  States  concerned.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine,  through  their  legislatures 
and  water  pollution  commissions  are  con- 
tinuously and  adequately  controlling  the 
situation. 

3.  If  the  Public  Health  Service  feels  that 
further  action  is  necessary  the  two  States 
will  voluntarily  cooperate  In  any  way  possible 
provided  only  that  the  formal  enforcement 
proceeding  is  withdrawn. 

The  nub  of  the  whole  situation  Is  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  undertook  formal  en- 
forcement proceedings  without  first  inform- 
ing the  State  officials  concerned  of  whatever 
they  considered  to  be  the  problem  and 
without  attempting  to  discuss  the  problem, 
if  any,  on  an  Informal  basis  In  the  first 
instance. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  then  Is  to  request 
that  you  withdraw  the  formal  enforcement 
proceeding  begun  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice with  reference  to  the  Androscoggin  River 
and  request  the  Public  Health  Service 
officials  to  undertake  to  discuss  the  problems, 
if  any.  on  a  voluntary  basis.  If  this  is  done! 
and  if  the  Public  Health  Service  officials  are 
thereafter  not  satisfied,  the  formal  enforce- 
ment proceedings  could  be  started  again. 

Toward  this  end,  I  will  be  happy  to  come 
to  Washington  to  discuss  tills  matter  with 
you  personaUy,  u  you  so  desire.  The  pend- 
ing enforcement  proceeding,  with  Its  attend- 
ant unfavorable  pubUclty  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  will  do  little  to  Improve  Fed- 
eral-State relationship.  In  this  area,  particu- 
larly since  It  violates  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  to  this 
letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alezandeh  J.  Kalinski, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  precipi- 
tous Federal  intervention  into  pollution 
abatement  on  the  Androscoggin  River 
has  caused  comment  in  the  press  of  New 
Hampshire.  Yesterday,  I  received  copies 
of  two  items  that  appeared  in  the  Berlin 
Reporter  on  January  24,  1963.  These 
were  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Relchert,  an  official  of  the  Brown  Co 
They  say: 

[From   the  Berlin   Reporter,   Jan.  24,   1963] 
Which  Wat,  Uncli? 

The  Androscoggin  River  is  coming  In  for 
lots  of  attention  these  days. 

On  the  one  hand  Is  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  has  started  Initial  proceedings  to' 
have  the  river  cleaned  up. 

On  the  other  are  the  CJorps  of  Engineers 
and  the  National  Park  Service— together 
with  the  State  department  of  economic  de- 
velopment— which  have  surveyed  the  possi- 
bility of  a  big  dam  at  Pontook. 

As  yet  we  dont  know  all  the  details  or 
all  the  ramifications  of  either  proposal.  But 
we  do  have  thoughts,  and  most  of  them  are 
economic. 

Probably  everyone  would  like  to  see  all 
of  our  bodies  of  water  pure  and  clear.  But 
in  this  world  of  ours,  we  have  to  be  practical. 
And  being  practical,  we've  got  to  find  out 
where  the  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
would  come  from  If  the  entire  length  of  the 
Androscoggin  River  were  to  be  cleaned  up. 

You  could  close  up  every  mill  on  the 
Androscoggin  and  still  have  an  extremely 
polluted  river.  Every  city  and  hamlet  along 
the  way  sends  Its  sewage  down  the  stream. 


It  would  cost  every  company  millions  of 
dollars  for  treatment  plants  to  eliminate 
pollutants.  The  cost  might  be  enough  to 
make  them  close  down.  Brown  Co.  has 
indicated  that  more  pressure  to  cut  down 
pollution  was  one  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  the  scheduled  shutdown  of  the  Burtress 
Sulphite  Mill. 

Cleaning  up  the  river  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  the  cities  and  towns.  Not 
only  would  each  community  have  to  spend 
millions  on  sewage  disposal  plants,  but  It 
would  have  to  lay  miles  of  extra  pipes  so 
that  sewage  could  be  diverted  to  the  treating 
plant  and  water  running  off  the  street  could 
go  directly  to  the  river.  The  two  can't  be 
mixed  In  sewage  disp>08al  processes  without 
adding  tremendously  to  the  cost. 

We  hope  those  determmed  people  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare take  a  good  look  at  the  economic  pic- 
ture before   they  start  swinging. 

The  proposal  for  a  big  dam  at  Pontook 
has  an  economic  aspect,  too.  But  that  could 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  dam,  as  suggested  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  would  make  a  manmade  lake  10 
miles  long  with  depths  up  to  75  feet. 

Although  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
talking  about  hydroelectric  power  and  flood 
control,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
State  have  seen  more  fascinating  posslblltles 
of  recreation. 

A  lot  of  other  people  are  becoming  In- 
terested, too.  George  Derby,  of  Dummer, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mayor  Edward  Schu- 
ette,  has  placed  petitions  carrying  well  over 
200  names  In  the  hands  of  New  Hampshire's 
congressional  delegation.  The  petlUons 
(>oInt  out  that  little  has  been  done  with  re- 
gard to  recreational  development  north  of 
Route  2  and  that  such  a  lake  not  only  would 
be  a  playground  for  people  of  the  area,  but 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  economy.  The  peti- 
tions Include  the  signatures  of  the  select- 
men of  Gtorliam,  Milan,  and  Diuimier. 

It  looks  as  If  Uncle  Sam  has  a  choice  of 
giving  the  Androscoggin  Valley  a  push  to- 
ward oblivion  or  toward  economic  rehabilita- 
tion.    We  hope  he  chooses  wisely. 


January  3j 
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SoLONs  OK  ANDROscoGGiiir  Resolution 

A  resolution  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  let  the  States  handle  the  problem  of 
pollution  In  the  Androscoggin  River  has  been 
passed  by  the  New  Hampshire  House  and 
Senate. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  have  been  sent 
to  Federal  officials  In  Washington. 

The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Laurler  Lamontagne  after  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare announced  Intentions  of  proceeding  with 
enforcement  action  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Lamontagne  caUed  the  action  by  HEW  "a 
serious  matter  for  the  north  country"  be- 
cause of  costs  Involved  by  Brown  Co.  and 
the  communities. 


DR.  EDViTARD  TELLER'S  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  NUCLEAR  TEST- 
BAN  ISSUE 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  insert  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference of  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  develop  information  for 


the  American  people  on  the  test-ban  is- 
sue.  Experts  have  been  invited  to  sub- 
mit papers  which  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  released  to 
the  public. 

Only  3  months  ago  the  Soviets  were 
caught  redhanded  sneaking  nuclear  mis- 
siles  into  Cuba,  just  95  miles  from 
our  shores.  Now  it  appears  we  might 
soon  be  called  upon  to  trust  them  to  ob- 
serve a  test-ban  treaty  which  may  not 
contain  adequate  detection  and  inspec- 
tion machinery  for  its  enforcement. 

Under  these  circumstances  should  the 
Soviets  get  away  with  cheating,  they 
might  make  some  terrifying  nuclear 
weapons  breakthrough,  then  say  to  us- 
"Surrender  or  die." 

We  Republicans  know  we  are  living  in 
a  risky  world.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  fallout  problem.  We  are  ac- 
tively seeking  sane  measures  for  a  safer 
world.  But  in  the  process  we  do  not 
want  the  Nation  to  indulge  in  illusory 
solutions  which  make  risks  greater 
rather  than  less.  The  United  States 
must  not  be  trapped,  tricked,  or  em- 
bezzled out  of  the  means  to  defend  it- 
self against  Khrushchev's  announced  in- 
tention to  bury  us. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
facts  enabling  them  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
ministration's position  at  the  test-ban 
negotiating  table  in  that  context.  The 
administration  has  not  been  candid  in 
furnishing  such  facts. 

Dr.  Teller's  paper  and  the  others  we 
will  release  as  quickly  as  possible  aim 
at  giving  Americans  the  information.  In 
part  at  least,  needed  to  decide  whether 
the  administration's  test-ban  position  is 
either  safe  or  sane  in  relation  to  the  de- 
fense and  survival  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  her  allies  in  freedom. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Teller's  paper  follows: 

CONSEQtJENCl»   or   A    TEST    BaN 

(By  Dr.  Edward  Teller) 
Russian  acceptance  of  a  small  number  of 
control  stations  and  onslte  Inspections  have 
raised  the  hopes  for  an  agreement  on  a  test 
ban.  Such  a  ban  Is  considered  as  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  ending  the  arms  race. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  serves  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  Actually  such  a  ban 
would  be  virtually  unpollced.  It  would  en- 
danger our  security  and  would  help  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  plan  to  conquer  the 
world.  The  reasons  for  this  statement  are 
the  following: 

I.  THE  TEST  BAN  WOULD  PREVENT  VITAL  IMPROVE- 
MENTS OF  OUR  ATOMIC  EXPLOSIVES 

The  Russians  have  announced  that  they 
have  solved  the  problem  of  missile  defense. 
Our  missile  defense  Is  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  absence  of  testing  our  defense  will  not 
improve  because  we  need  more  knowledge 
concerning  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  in 
missile  defense  and  in  the  penetration  of 
such  defense.  If  the  Russians  Install  a  satis- 
factory defense  system  whUe  we  are  unable 
to  do  so.  this  will  put  us  at  the  mercy  of 
Soviet  blackmail  and  aggression. 

We  have  started  the  development  of  clean 
and  cheap  nuclear  explosives.  We  need  more 
tests  to  complete  this  development.  Clean 
and  cheap  explosives  are  needed  for  battle- 
field use.  for  peaceful  applications,  and  for 
missile   defense. 

Testing  has  frequently  stimulated  the  in- 
vention of  new  approaches  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  explosives.  Past  advances 
of  this  kind  are  classified;  future  advances 
are  unpredictable.  Nevertheless  these  ad- 
vances   are    real    and    Important.      Without 


them    our    weapons    laboratories    will     lose 
their  competence  In  weapons  research. 

U     THE    TEST    BAM    WILL    HOT    INTEKTCaE     WITH 
RUSSIAN  PROGRESS 

The  difficulty  to  police  small  underground 
explosions  has  been  pointed  out.  The  pres- 
ent Russian  concessions  will  certainly  not 
permit  the  control  of  small  underground 
tests.  Tests  of  small  explosives  are  helpful 
in  all  branches   of  weapons  development. 

Even  bigger  tests  can  be  carried  out 
secretly  In  space.  This  fact  has  been 
Jointly  asserted  by  American,  British,  and 
•Russian  experts  meeting  In  Geneva  in  June 
and  July    1959. 

The  Russians  have  prepared  an  efTective 
test  series  while  negotiating  with  us.  They 
have  executed  this  series  In  the  fall  of 
1961.  In  the  closed  Russian  society  such 
a  maneuver  Is  possible.  In  the  open  Amer- 
ican society  It  is  not.  Repetition  of  the 
1961  tactics  may  place  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  a  position  of  commanding  leadership. 

Only  great  and  comprehensive  openness 
could  guarantee  the  observance  of  a  test 
ban. 

tll,    A    TEST    BAN    MAY    ENDANGER    THE    NATO 
ALLIANCE 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  test  ban  Is  to 
halt  the  arms  race  and  to  set  limits  to 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is 
hoped  that  a  test  ban  will  be  applied  In  a 
universal  manner. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  ban  will  restrain  the 
Chinese.  But  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ban  will  be  resisted  by  the  French  and  we 
shall  be  expected  to  exert  pressure  on  them. 
This  may  strain  NATO  to  the  breaking 
point.  The  Russians  may  desire  a  ban  for 
this  very  reason. 

In  1938  the  Western  Allies  abandoned 
Czechoslovakia.  This  led  to  World  War  II 
Had  the  Munich  agreement  prohibited  fight- 
er planes  and  radar,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  the  fall  of  Britain. 

The  Russians  want  us  to  sign  a  Munich- 
type  agreement  and  In  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  widespread  public  clamor.  I  hope 
that  patriotic  Congressmen  of  both  parties 
will  resist  the  pressure  of  a  public  frightened 
by  crises  and  misled  by  the  mirage  of  peace. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to 
the  press  on  release  of  Dr.  Teller's 
paper : 

Statement  of  Representative  Craig  Hosmer 
FOR  the  Republican  Conference  CoMMrr- 
TEE  ON  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Negotiations 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
the  minority  Members  of  the  Congress  Is  the 
dissemination  of  information  which  can  help 
Inform  the  American  people  on  vital  Issues. 
A  foremost  Issue  of  our  times  Is  the  nuclear 
test-ban  problem.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
have  assigned  a  committee,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  to  gather  statements  from 
experts  In  this  area  and  to  examine  all  the 
information  now  available  to  use  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  study  papers  will  be  issued  as  they  are 
ready.  It  Is  our  hope  and  expectation  that 
this  material,  and  our  subsequent  re- 
port on  the  subject,  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  truth  and  relaying  It  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
the  national  security. 

This  Issue  Is  not  a  new  one  to  Republicans 
in  the  Congress.  The  joint  Senate-House 
Republican  leadership.  In  Its  2  years  of  ex- 
istence, has  made  more  statements  on  the 
nuclear  test-ban  subject  than  on  any  other 
subject.  Senator  Dirksen  and  Representa- 
tive Halleck  have  made  five  statements  each 
on  the  subject  on  behalf  of  the  joint  Sen- 
ate-House leadership  starting  May  11,  1961, 
when  they  called  upon  the  President  to  set 
a  deadline  on  negotiations. 


A  month  later  (June  8,  1961)  they  repeated 
this  demand  and  then,  on  August  8  of  that 
year,  they  stated  that  sufficient  Information 
existed  to  Indicate  that  the  Soviets  had  be- 
gun testing  secretly  during  negotiations,  a 
conclusion  which  was  generally  accepted  by 
experts  when  Russia  began  testing  openlv  2 
weeks  later. 

Early  In  1962.  after  the  Russians  had  com- 
pleted a  series  of  40  to  50  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere without  the  United  States  having 
taken  comparable  steps,  the  leadership 
strongly  urged  (February  20,  1962)  the  mili- 
tary necessity  for  the  immediate  resumption 
of  atmospheric  testing  by  the  United  States 
A  month  later  (March  22.  1962)  they  warned 
against  the  Kennedy  policy  of  offering  test 
ban  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
again  demanded  the  we  resume  atmospheric 
testing. 

In  August  the  Republican  leadership  Is- 
sued three  statements  (August  8.  August  16, 
and  August  30,  19611)  protesting  more  con- 
cessions, demanding  that  the  United  States 
complete  the  atmospheric  test  series  finally 
commenced  In  April,  and  opposing  the  Ken- 
nedy-Macmlllan  proposal  for  an  unpollced 
ban  on  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  under  water,  and  omitting  the 
critical  area  of  underground  testing. 

I  have  examined  the  Republican  leadership 
background  in  this  area  at  such  length  In 
order  to  Illustrate  that  we.  both  as  Repub- 
licans and  as  Americans,  feel  that  In  this 
single  Issue  lies  one  of  the  greatest  perils  to 
our  national  security  that  exists  today. 

Oiu-  present  effort  strikes  at  an  honest 
search  for  means  to  reduce  the  risks  of  the 
basically  risky  world  In  which  we  now  live. 
The  means  proposed  to  bring  this  about  must 
be  carefully  evaluated  to  Instire:  (1)  That 
they  actually  will  reduce  risks,  and  (2)  that 
they  do  not  Involve  new  and  different  risks 
which  will  leave  matters  in  a  state  which  Is 
worse  than  existed  before. 

The  test  ban  problem  is  a  precise  case  in 
point  whether  approached  from  the  stand- 
point of  nuclear  war  risk,  fallout,  or  any 
other. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  assume 
the  Initiative  in  giving  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  facts  upon  which  such  an  evaluation 
can  be  made. 

We  believe  sane  measures  for  a  safer  world 
are  Imperative.  In  addition  to  the  question 
of  whether  an  enforceable,  reasonably  cheat- 
proof  test  ban  treaty  Is  advisable  we  axe  seek- 
ing data  from  which  a  rational  national  Judg- 
ment can  be  made  as  to  whether  test  ban 
negotiations  on  the  current  basis  are  either 
safe  or  sane  in  relation  to  national  and  In- 
dividual svirvival. 

We  are  releasing  today  a  paper  on  the 
subject  submitted  to  us  by  Dr.  Edward  Tel- 
ler, one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  nuclear  ex- 
perts. His  paper  represents  the  considered 
view  of  a  man  deeply  concerned  with  the 
security  of  the  United  Stat.es  and  the  welfare 
of  aU  humanity.  That  he  has  made  widely 
recognized  contributions  to  both  Is  beyond 
dispute. 

He  is  the  first  witness  because  his  paper  is 
the  first  submitted  to  us.  The  views  of  sub- 
sequent witnesses  should  and  will  receive 
the  same  thoughtful  consideration  which 
has  been  accorded  to  Dr.  Teller's.  They,  too. 
will  be  released  by  our  committee. 

We  will  hear  from  all  the  witnesses  and 
examine  all  of  the  data  available  to  us  be- 
fore reaching  any  conclusions.  Among  the 
experts  who  have  agreed  to  submit  papers 
are  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss; 
Mr.  WlUIam  C.  Poster,  Chief  Disarmament 
Negotiator  of  the  administration;  Dr.  Stefan 
Possony,  a  widely  recognized  expert  in  the 
field;  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  energy.  Dr.  John  Wheeler,  another 
pioneer  In  nuclear  science. 

The  data  upon  which  the  Republican  lead- 
ership has  based  Its  past  statements  on  this 


Bfubject  are  also  available  to  us  and  are  being 
thoroughly  examined. 

In  the  latter  part  of  next  week  we  expect 
to  be  in  a  position  to  Issue  a  report  on  the 
subject  giving  both  our  conclusions  and 
recommendations. 

Since  this  matter  concerns  an  issue  of  the 
utmost  urgency  to  our  national  security,  in- 
deed to  our  very  svu-vival,  and  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  Republicans  in  the  Congress  rep- 
resent slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
American  people  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  the  last  two  elections,  we  Intend  to  take 
every  step  available  to  us  to  bring  our  report 
to  the  American  public  In  fulfillment  of  our 
obligations  and  respKknslblUtles  to  them. 

In  line  with  this  objective,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House.  Representative  Charles 
Halleck.  may  request  public  service  time 
from  both  the  radio  and  television  networks 
should  it  be  deemed  necessary.  As  we  have 
stated,  this  matter  concerns  every  American 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  misinforma- 
tion or  misunderstanding  can  be  permitted 
to  go  unchallenged  if  the  American  people 
are  to  be  heard  from  on  this  subject.  The 
subject  deserves  the  widest  possible  discotirse 
and  debate  and  we  will  use  every  means 
available  to  us  to  bring  about  this  objective. 


COMMANDER    SCHIRRA'S    ORBITAL 
FLIGHT:  A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  can  be  quite  gratified 
with  the  progressive  success  of  our  man- 
in-space  efforts.  They  are  due,  without 
a  doubt,  to  the  wonderful  team  coopera- 
tion, as  well  as  individual  initiative,  of 
all  those  working  on  the  program.  Not 
the  least  of  these  are  the  astronauts 
themselves,  and  I  am  particularly  proud 
that  a  former  resident  of  Oradell,  N.J., 
in  my  district,  Comdr.  Walter  M.  Schirra, 
is  among  them. 

According  to  a  report  released  last 
week.  Commander  Schirra's  six  orbital 
flight  finished  within  13.000  feet  of  his 
predicted  touchdown  area — a  feat  of  ex- 
traordinary accuracy  considering  his  trip 
of  150,000  miles  through  space.  The  re- 
port gives  full  credit  to  the  astronaut 
for  his  handling  of  his  space  craft, 
Sigma^7.  His  touchdown  was  practically 
in  the  middle  of  the  planned  recovery 
zone. 

The  report  indicates  that  Commander 
Schirra  came  through  his  experience  in 
top  physical  condition.  Flight  time  dur- 
ing the  state  of  weightlessness  was  8 
hours,  56  minutes  and  18  seconds.  Dur- 
ing the  flight,  the  craft  was  steered  man- 
ually by  the  astronaut  only  16  percent 
of  the  flight.  Automatic  controls  were 
in  effect  60  percent  of  the  time,  and  the 
capsule  orbited  in  drifting  flight  for  the 
other  24  percent. 

Commander  Schirra's  preflight  time 
from  time  of  awakening  at  1:40  a.m.  to 
liftoff  was  only  about  5V2  hours — the 
shortest  of  any  orbiting  flight.  This  re- 
flects the  added  experience  and  learning 
of  those  involved  as  each  new  step  is 
tried.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  for  the 
future.      Flight    directors    report    that 
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Oonnmander  Schirra  himself  spent  over 
60  hours  in  simulator  or  spacecraft  on 
25  separate  occasions  in  the  2  months 
precedinif  his  flight.  This  extra  practice 
paid  off  in  the  exacting  performance  by 
the  astionaut. 

Commander  Schirra.  his  six  compan- 
ions fnxn  the  original  group,  and  the 
nine  new  astronauts  recentb^  selected, 
have  all  been  assigned  to  new  tasks  for 
future  space  efforts.  Significantly,  train- 
ing and  general  preparedness  for  the 
various  flights  in  the  next  years  is  the 
specialty  of  Commander  Schirra.  We 
can  rest  assured  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions will  contribute  gieatly  to  our 
future  efforts  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  this  body  in  congratu- 
lating the  men  and  women  of  our  space 
team  for  their  dedicated  work.  I  am 
equally  positive  that  all  America  joins 
me  in  wishing  success  to  MaJ.  Gordon 
Cooper  in  liis  extended  orbital  flight  due 
to  take  place  in  early  April.  As  we  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  around 
us,  I  can  only  hope  that  these  achieve- 
ments will  serve  as  an  inspiring  example 
of  what  man  can  do  in  peaceful  pu;-suit 
of  a  better  life. 


January  si 


PERROMANGANESE  INDUSTRY  IN  A 
DEPRESSED  CONDITION 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  by  reports  circulating  among 
producers  of  ferromanganese  relative  to 
a  proposed  new  barter  transaction  with 
India. 

I  was  somewhat  relieved  yesterday  by 
a  report  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment that  talks  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment are  In  the  earliest  stages  and  no 
decisions  have  been  reached.  However, 
I  feel  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
explain  the  problem  of  oiu-  domestic  fer- 
romangfuiese  producers,  and  give  warn- 
ing of  the  consequences  if  the  reported 
barter  materializes. 

The  reports  I  have  mentioned  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  will 
send  India  $32  million  worth  of  cotton 
in  exchange  for  300,000  tons  of 
ferromanganese. 

Further.  It  is  reported  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  ferromanganese 
will  be  produced  in  India,  amounting 
to  about  100,000  tons.  Another  100,000 
tons  may  be  produced  In  Japan  or 
Prance.  And  the  remaining  one-third 
will  be  produced  In  the  United  States. 

In  other  words.  Indian  ore  is  to  be 
shipped  to  Japan  or  France  to  be 
processed  before  delivery  to  the  United 
States.  An  equal  amount  of  Indian  ore 
is  to  be  brought  to  this  country  for 
processing. 

All  of  this  Is  to  be  added  to  our 
stockpile. 

The  ferromanganese  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  depressed  condition. 


It  has  been  operating  at  no  more  than 
55  percent  of  capacity. 

If  we  go  through  with  a  proposal  to 
dump  an  additional  200^00  tons  of  ferro- 
manganese produced  in  India,  Japan, 
or  Prance  on  our  already  large  stockpile, 
the  result  will  be  further  depression  in 
the  domestic  ferromanganese  industry, 
the  loss  of  employment  for  additional 
thousands  of  American  workingmen,  and 
the  loss  of  investment  and  profits  for 
the  many  thousands  who  are  investors  in 
these  industries. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  reexamine  the  ef- 
fects of  our  program  for  disposing  of 
agricultural  surplus. 

It  is  wise  and  charitable  and  sound  to 
try  to  share  our  surplus  production  with 
the  people  of  other  sections  of  the  world. 
I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  10  years  ago 
of  the  original  Public  Law  480  which 
has  made  possible  the  distribution  of 
tens  of  biUions  of  pounds  of  food,  feed, 
and  fiber  to  foreign  lands. 

But  we  have  come  to  the  time — per- 
haps we  are  long  past  it — when  we  must 
determine  whether  the  positive  gains  for 
agriculture  are  worth  while  if.  in  the 
process,  we  destroy  or  seriously  under- 
mine other  American  industry. 

American  aid  helped  India  to  build 
facilities  which  can  produce  ferro- 
manganese in  quantities  far  greater  than 
India  or  its  neighbors  can  ever  consume. 
I  suspect  that  the  Government  of 
India  may  have  created  this  outsized 
industi-y  solely  to  provide  itself  with  a 
commodity  that  it  could  use  in  barter 
for  our  agricultural  products. 

I  suggest  today  that  the  welfare  of 
American  producers  of  ferromanganese, 
a  sizable  portion  of  our  private  enter- 
prise economy,  is  more  important  to  the 
United  States  than  the  operation  of 
Government-owned  plants  in  India. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  if  we  arc 
going  to  barter  with  India,  we  should 
barter  for  manganese  ore  to  be  shipped 
to  the  United  States  so  that  the  ferro- 
manganese may  be  produced  in  our  own 
plants.  And  before  we  do  that,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  make  certain  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  increase  our 
stockpiles  of  ferromanganese  by  300,000 
tons  in  the  next  12  to  18  months. 

There  are  many  other  considerations 
that  could  be  developed.  One  of  them, 
most  certainly,  is  a  careful  check  on  the 
quality  of  the  ore  or  the  ferromanga- 
nese available  in  India.  All  of  tliese 
considerations  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  before  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment proceeds  further  with  negotia- 
tions that  could  mean  great  hardship 
to  an  already  distressed  industi-y.  Fur- 
ther, I  suggest  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment should  consult  with  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  before  any  transactions 
of  this  kind  are  agreed  upon,  and  pro- 
ceed only  upon  assurance  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  that  the  transaction  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  dome.stic  mining 
and  processing  industries. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH    FACILITIES 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
in  the  86  th  and  87  th  Congresses  intro- 
duced  a  bill  which  would  authorize  a 
10-year  grams  program  for  the  con- 
struction  of  medical,  dental,  and  public 
health  educational  facilities. 

The  construction  of  these  facilities  is 
basic  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
medical  manpower  supply.  It  is  the 
most  basic  and  pressing  need  though  It 
is  not — by  any  means — the  only  need 
This  position,  which  I  have  taken  many 
times,  is  embodied  in  this  and  two  other 
bills  which  I  have  also  introduced  in  the 
two  previous  Congresses — a  measure  to 
provide  scholarships  for  medical  and 
dental  students  and  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  grants  to  augment  basic 
operating  incomes  of  medical  and  dental 
schools.  I  plan  to  reintroduce  both  pro- 
posals to  this  Congress  in  the  near 
future. 

I  have  repeatedly  proposed  these  legis- 
lative measures  in  an  effort  to  help  meet 
the  health  needs  of  our  people — needs 
pervaded  by  a  picture  of  a  growing 
America  with  a  dwindling  supply  of 
trained  health  personnel.  The  86th  and 
87th  Congresses  have  passed  into  his- 
tory. Meanwhile  America  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  our  supply  of  trained 
health  personnel  has  continued  to 
dwindle. 

As  I  told  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  and  hospital 
associations  in  Chicago  last  week,  each 
year  we  have  proportionately  fewer  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  and  others  in  the  health 
professions;  each  year  we  are  slipping 
behind  in  the  race  to  meet  the  health 
demands  of  our  growing  population: 
each  year  and  with  the  passage  of  each 
Congress,  the  situation  deteriorates. 
Whether  we  shall  continue  to  permit  this 
deterioration  shall,  I  hope,  be  given 
solemn  consideration  and  action  by  the 
88th  Congress. 

I  have,  unlike  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  proposed  three 
separate  bills  because  I  feel  that  the 
omnibus-type  bills  go  neither  far  enough 
nor  fast  enough  to  recapture  time  that 
has  been  lost  in  the  battle  against  con- 
tinuing disparity  between  health  re- 
sources and  health  needs. 

I  feel,  too,  that  each  of  my  three 
bills,  although  aimed  at  the  same  goal 
of  providing  remedies  for  the  Nation  s 
medical  manpower  shortage,  should  bo 
considered  separately  and  on  its  own 
merits. 

My  bill  for  construction  of  medical 
facilities  is  being  brought  before  Con- 
gress first  because  I  feel  that  the  lack 
of  these  facilities  poses  the  greatest 
single  obstacle  to  the  solution  of  our 
medical  manpower  problems.  Even  if 
this  proposal  is  enacted  into  law  and  im- 
plemented within  the  next  year,  there 
would  not  be  any  real  alleviation  of  our 
shortage  of  health  personnel  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

I  also  propose  it  first  because  the 
precedent  and  mechanism  for  construc- 


tion assistance  have  been  long  estab- 
lished. Nor  would  it  pose  any  philo- 
sophical problems  since  cries  of  Federal 
control  and  socialized  medicine  have 
faded  away  during  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  10-year-old  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  program,  the  7- 
year-old  health  research  facihties  con- 
sti-uction  program,  and  the  newly  estab- 
lished community  health  facilities 
construction  program. 

The  support  that  has  been  provided 
for  the  construction  of  research  facili- 
ties underscores  in  retrospect,  the  lack 
of  funds  for  needed  construction  of 
medical  school  facilities.  These  schools 
are  needed  to  produce  sufiBcient  numbers 
of  qualified  individuals  to  apply  the  re- 
sults of  research  now  flowing  from  our 
nation's  laboratories  and  clinics  at  an 
unprecedented  rate. 

There  are  other  pressing  factors  point- 
ing to  the  need  for  immediate  construc- 
tion of  new  medical  and  dental  schools. 
One  is  the  sobering  fact  that  our  popu- 
lation is  not  only  increasing  in  absolute 
numbers,  it  is  increasing  in  a  way  that 
three-fourths  of  this  growth  will  be  in 
the  age  groups  that  most  need  medical 
care:  those  over  65,  and  those  under  20. 
A  broad  study  made  some  years  ago  for 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  clearly  spells  out  this  and 
the  fact  that  in  10  years  the  shortage 
of  physicians  and  dentists  will  be  even 
more  critical.  Unless  medical  schools 
greatly  increase  their  output,  we  will 
need  15,000  additional  doctors  and  15,000 
additional  dentists  by  1975. 

How  will  they  be  able  to  increase  their 
output?  Not  by  merely  modernizing 
their  facilities,  but  by  a  program  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  new  schools 
of  medicine  and  dentistry.  This  is  what 
I  propose  in  this  bill.  I  urgently  recom- 
mend several  modifications  in  the  con- 
struction authority  already  embodied  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act : 

First.  An  extension  of  the  program  to 
provide  funds  for  the  construction  of 
medical,  dental,  and  public  health  edu- 
cational facilities. 

Second.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions of  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1963,  and  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  grants  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  existing  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  public  health. 

Third.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions of  $60  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1963,  and  ending  June 
30.  1973,  for  grants  for  the  construction 
of  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
public  health. 

Fourth.  A  provision  to  permit  Federal 
matching  funds  up  to  6623  percent  in 
cases  where  institutional  needs  are 
strong  but  financial  resources  are  not. 
Fifth.  Establishment  in  the  Public 
Health  Sei-vice  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Educational  Facilities 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  General 
in  preparing  general  regulations  and  in 
considering  applications  for  consti-uction 
grants. 

This  legislation  recognizes  three 
things:  the  interrelation  of  research  and 
education;  the  fact  that  swlequate  facili- 
ties are  basic  to  research  and  education; 
and  the  Federal  Grovernment's  responsi- 
bility to  help  provide  for  such  facilities. 


As  I  told  this  body  in  1959  and  again 
in  1961,  the  medical  schools'  need  for 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  new  and 
the  renovation  of  existing  facilities  has 
been  demonstrated  and  reiterated  in 
studies  and  reports  by  such  eminent 
groups  as  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Surgeon  General's  broad- 
scale  study — the  Bane  report — and 
others.  All  of  these  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  studies  unite  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  emergency  measures 
needed  demand  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

In  pressing  the  case  for  Federal  aid, 
I  do  not  mean  to  underestimate  the  role 
of  States,  municipalities,  private  foimda- 
tions.  and  individuals  in  providing  for 
these  needs.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
all  of  these  important  sources  combined 
would  not  be  able  to  shoulder  the  enor- 
mous financial  burden  that  such  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  school  construction 
would  place  upon  them. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
there  should  be  Federal  aid.  but  how 
much  and  how  soon  Federal  aid  can  be 
given. 

The  American  people  are  convinced 
that  adequate  health  services  should  be 
provided  to  them.  It  is  my  deep  con- 
viction that  we  who  represent  them 
should  meet  our  responsibility  by  mak- 
ing way  for  a  program  to  train  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  manpower  so  urgently 
required. 

OUTCOME  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U-mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  perilous  times  we  are  all  concerned 
about  foreign  policy  and  its  conduct,  for 
the  outcome  of  our  F>olicies  will  deter- 
mine in  large  measure  whether  or  not 
this  Nation  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Since  all  of  us  are  concerned  about 
foreign  policy,  we  each  have  our  ideas 
as  to  what  our  policies  should  be  and 
how  they  should  be  carried  out  in  given 
situations.  Some  of  us  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  certain  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  would  adopt  policies  either 
slightly  or  radically  different  from  those 
we  do  follow.  Certainly  we  are  entitled 
to  our  opinions,  and  to  express  our  ideas. 

During  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have 
heard  much  criticism  of  the  policies  of 
the  President  and  of  the  marmer  in 
which  he  has  executed  those  policies.  No 
doubt  some  of  this  criticism  has  been 
valid.  But  all  too  often  there  have  been 
indiscriminate  attacks  on  the  President. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  he  is 
incompetent. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  he  is  in- 
decisive. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  he  lacks 
courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  dismiss  such  charges 
as  being  the  mere  chattering  of  magpies. 
These  are  the  charges  of  irresponsibles 


who  would  solve  all  our  problems  over- 
night by  merely  blasting  Cuba  and 
Russia  off  the  map.  Men  of  good  con- 
science know  that  this  is  not  realistic. 

I  say  to  this  House  that  the  President 
does  indeed  have  competence  and  cour- 
age and  good  judgment. 

He  proved  this  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  by  his  precise  and  statesmanlike 
handling  of  the  Cuban  affair  last  Oc- 
tober. This  episode,  as  we  all  know,  was 
the  first  direct  confrontation  between 
the  nuclear  powers  of  the  world.  Any 
miscalculation,  any  moment  of  inde- 
cisiveness,  any  moment  of  fear  or  panic 
could  have  plunged  us  into  holocaust. 
The  record  shows  that  there  was  no  mis- 
judgment,  no  panic,  no  indecisiveness. 

By  his  well  plaimed  and  precisely  ex- 
ecuted actions,  the  President  removed  a 
serious  threat  to  our  national  secvu-ity. 
He  humiliated  both  Castro  and  Khru- 
shchev before  the  world.  This  alone 
would  have  been  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment. But  more  than  this,  the  President 
gave  new  confidence  to  the  country.  In- 
stead of  uncertainty,  we  now  have  new 
confidence.  Instead  of  a  vague  feeling  of 
groping  in  the  dark,  we  now  know  that 
the  initiative  in  the  cold  war  rests  not 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  with  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  actions  proved  once  and  for 
all.  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
he  is  a  man  who  has  an  exceptional 
ability  to  measure  the  subtle  and  in- 
tricate forces  of  a  divided  and  danger- 
ous world.  He  is  a  man  who  looks  care- 
fully at  a  situation,  evaluates  it  calmly, 
plans  his  acts  throughly,  and  executes 
with  coolness  and  courage  and  delibera- 
tion. 

The  President  has  shown  that  he  has 
the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  which,  in 
the  phrase  of  Walter  Lippmann,  means 
that  he  knows  how  to  "use  power  with 
restraint." 

The  President  is  indeed  a  statesman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  history  will 
bear  him  out — not  the  magpies  who  de- 
ride him. 


NATIONAL    PARKINSON    WEEK 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  February  10 
each  year  as  "National  Parkinson  Week." 
More  than  1,500,000  people  are  afflicted 
with  this  dread  disease  and  as  yet  medi- 
cal science  has  not  conquered  it.  One 
woman,  Mrs.  Jearme  Levey,  has  been  the 
principal  guiding  hght  in  establishing 
the  first  Parkinson  Rehabilitation.  Diag- 
nostic, and  Research  Institute  in  the 
world.  She.  along  with  her  300  women 
volunteers,  her  staff,  a  25 -member  board 
of  directors,  and  countless  businessmen 
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and  Interested  citizens,  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  make  this  facility  a  reality. 

Parkinson's  disease  ranks  third  in  the 
number  of  people  it  strikes  down  each 
year.  Little  Is  known  about  it.  even  in 
this  age  of  modem  medicine.  If  we  are 
ever  to  find  the  answers  to  this  puzzling 
malady,  the  public  must  be  made  aware 
of  this  ever-increasing  danger  which  has 
received  very  little  attention  in  the  past. 

Five  years  ago.  Mrs.  Jeanne  Levey 
called  20  of  her  friends  to  a  meeting  in 
her  home.  Out  of  that  meeting  emerged 
the  National  Parkinson  Foundation  and 
its  allied  diseases. 

The  story  really  begins  15  years  ago 
when  S.  Jay  Levey,  president  of  Chicago's 
Beck-Lee  Corp.,  one  of  the  worlds 
largest  manufacturers  of  electrocardio- 
graph machines,  developed  a  tremor  in 
his  hands.  Not  understanding  the 
meaiiing  of  this  tremor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Levey  tried  doctor  after  doctor,  until  7 
years  later  a  doctor  friend  in  Milwaukee 
said.  "Jay,  I  think  you  have  the  beginning 
of  Parkinson's  disease."  He  referred 
them  to  Dr.  Lewis  Doshay  of  Columbia 
University  who  was  studying  the  disease. 
Dr.  Doshay  gave  them  no  hope  for  a 
cure  but  explained  that  physical  reha- 
bilitation and  medication  could  slow  the 
progress  of  the  deterioration. 

Jeanne  Levey  was  determined  to  find 
out  more.  She  bombarded  medical  men 
with  questions,  visited  deans'  offices  and 
laboratories,  and  spoke  with  anyone  and 
everyone  who  might  shed  some  light  on 
the  subject.  She  came  away  convinced 
that  doctors  knew  as  little  about  this 
dread  disease  as  she  did.  Furthermore, 
it  seemed  that  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  were  without  facilities  for  the  care 
of  these  patients,  who  required  too  much 
care,  for  too  long,  with  too  little  hope 
for  progress.  Dr.  Dorshay  suggested 
that  she  start  a  foundation — and 
although  this  would  appear  to  be  too 
formidable  a  task  for  most  people — that 
is  exactly  what  she  set  out  to  do. 

To  finance  the  clinic  Mrs.  Levey  used 
all  of  the  promoter's  gimmicks,  plus  a 
few  of  her  own.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful fundraising  projects  is  the 
foundation's  annual  dinner  at  Miami 
Beach — the  first  year  it  brought  in  $10,- 
000  and  with  Bob  Hope  as  the  honorary 
chairman  it  brought  in  $50,000  each  of 
the  last  two  years.  Mrs.  Levey  applied 
for  a  Hill-Burton  grant  and  was  turned 
down.  However,  the  Government  did 
not  reckon  with  the  persistence  of 
Jeanne  Levey.  After  enlisting  the  assist- 
ance of  the  University  of  Miami's  med- 
ical advisory  board,  the  State,  and  back- 
ed by  her  own  determination,  she  came  to 
Washington.  Her  first  call  was  on  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Abrahak  Ribicoff.  After  that  she 
began  a  tour  of  the  agencies  and  was 
referred  from  one  to  another.  This  did 
not  discourage  her  and  soon  various 
agencies  were  conferring  with  one  an- 
other. The  final  outcome  was  a  $135,000 
Federal  grant  for  the  clinic. 

The  first  Parkinson  Rehabilitation,  Di- 
agnostic, and  Research  Institute  in  the 
world  was  formally  dedicated  on  May  13, 
1962,  and  on  June  1  it  opened  its  doors  to 
all  persons  aflllcted  with  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease— no  matter  what  their  means. 
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But  Jeanne  Levey  was  not  content  with 
this.  With  l»/2  million  persons  suffer- 
ing from  Parkinson's  disease,  she  found 
there  was  an  overwhelming  number  of 
patients  waiting  for  evaluation  and 
treatment.  The  only  answer  to  this  was 
an  enlargement  of  the  institute  and 
so  once  again  Mrs.  Levey  went  after  the 
money.  The  result— an  additional 
$300,000  Hill-Burton  grant  which  will 
provide  for  an  enlargement  of  the  insti- 
tute to  include  a  100-bed  lying-in  fa- 
cility and  2  additional  floors  to  the  pres- 
ent building. 

On  February  14.  the  annual  Bob  Hope 
dinner  will  be  held  in  Miami  Beach. 
The  fundraising  campaign  this  year  will 
be  geared  to  raise  $500,000  to  provide  a 
substantial  operating  budget  for  the  year 
ahead.  I  have  complete  faith  in  Mrs. 
Levey's  ability  to  attain  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  present  here  the  tribute 
paid  to  Jeanne  Levey  by  her  coworkers  in 
conjunction  with  the  dedication  of  the 
institute : 

We  Pat  a  Tribute  to  the     Joan  of  Arc"  of 
THE  National  Parkinson  Foundation 

There  will  be  no  public  parades,  music  or 
holidays  for  tier. 

There  will  be  no  public  demonstrations,  or 
medals  pinned  upon  her,  and  there  are  no 
plaudits  or  expressions  of  commendation 
adequate  to  describe  her  indomitable  will 
and  devotion  to  this  most  worthy  cause  for 
the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  Parkinsonian. 

This  gracious  lady  dedicated  herself  to  this 
very  necessary  nationwide  project  which  she 
founded.  She  has  continued,  through 
spirited  drive  and  deep  rooted  sincere  hope, 
to  make  this  first  Parkinson  Rehabilitation. 
Diagnostic  and  Research  Institute  a  realistic 
endeavor,  and  a  monument  to  all  doctors  and 
scientists  who  are  striving  to  develop  con- 
clusive aid,  and  a  possible  cure  for  Parkin- 
son's disease. 

Through  her  Inspiring  leadership,  she 
humbly  and  gratefully  acJtnowledges  the  im- 
pressive cooperation  and  endless  efforts  of  all 
her  coworkers  and  supporters. 

Her  praise  and  reward  will  come  in  the 
fulfillment  of  her  dream,  and  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  many  Parkinsonian  families  who 
win  be  helped  now  and  In  the  future. 

May  Heaven's  Blessings  always  shine  upon 
Jeanne  Levey. 

No  words  of  praise  are  too  extravagant 
for  this  great  lady  who  has  devoted  a 
good  portion  of  her  70-odd  years  to  ac- 
quiring an  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
brutal,  crippling  disease  and  to  bolster- 
ing flagging  spirits,  to  giving  hope  to  the 
sufferers  and  their  families,  and  to  let- 
ting them  know  that  someone  cares. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
a  tax  cut,  approved  as  quickly  as  possible 
will  stimulate  the  economy. 

I  believe,  too,  that  enactment  of  most 
of  the  so-called  reforms  requested  in 
the  tax  bill  would,  to  a  large  extent 
neutralize  any  tax  cutting  benefits  to  the 
great  middle  class  of  this  country.  And 
it  is  the  middle  class  which  provides  the 
political  stability  to  this  country. 

Long-time  students  of  Russia  point  out 

that  the  only  hope  for  a  more  peace- 
loving  Soviet  Union  is  the  growth  of  it« 
middle  class. 

As  we  seek  to  encourage  a  middle  class 
in  Russia,  we  should  not,  in  our  zeal  to 
gather  additional  small  revenue  for  the 
Federal  Treasury,  persecute  and  penalize 
the  middle  class  in  the  United  States. 


CLOSING  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  have  long  believed  that  tax  loopholes 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  de- 
termine whether  any  of  them  were  un- 
fair and  unwarranted,  I  must  oppose  any 
attempt  to  penalize  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees under  the  guise  of  closing  loop- 
holes. 


EULOGY  TO  DOW  H.  DRUKKER 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sorrow  that  I  put  into  the  Record 
the  sad  news  of  the  recent  death  of  one 
of  our  revered  predecessors  in  the  House 
Of  Representatives,  Dow  H.  Drukker 
He  served  his  country  in  the  House  from 
1914  to  1919  during  the  fateful  years  of 
World  War  I  as  representative  from  New 
Jersey's  Eighth  Congressional  District. 

He  came  to  the  Passaic-Clifton  area  at 
age  25  and  was  builder  of  the  Union 
Building  &  Construction  Co.,  Passaic 
County  freeholder,  U.S.  Congressman 
and.  at  his  death,  publisher  and  chair- 
man Of  the  board  of  the  Passaic  Daily 
News,  the  company  which  publishes  the 
Herald-News. 

I  believe  that  the  eulogy  delivered  at 
his  funeral  by  his  pastor.  Rev.  William 
B.  George,  of  the  Old  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Passaic  eloquently  captures 
the  spirit  of  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man: 

We  are  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  oi.e 
whom  we  all  knew  and  loved. 

He  said: 

Some  of  us  here  knew  his  Christian  con- 
cern as  his  employees.  There  are  others  here 
today,  his  children,  grandchildren,  and  yes 
his  grera-:jr.Tndchildren,  who  knew  the  love 
and  warmth  which  he  bestowed  upon  his 
family.  One  here  today,  his  devoted  com- 
panion through  many  years,  shared  his 
pleasures  and  his  difficulties.  She  shared  in 
his  hours  nf  triumph  and  happiness  and 
stood  by  him  in  days  of  Illness  as  a  faithful 
and  devoted  Christian  wife. 

There  are  those  here  who  knew  him  in 
many  other  capacities,  perhaps  as  a  business 
associate,  as  a  genial  companion,  and  Jus: 
simply  as  a  friend.  I  knew  him  In  this  ca- 
pacity, as  a  friend  and  as  his  pastor.  As 
very  few  men  with  whom  I  have  come  into 
contact  have  ever  done,  he  knew  how  to 
encourage  me  and  hold  up  my  hands  in 
prayer  and  assist  me  practically  in  my  labors 
He  loved  the  preaching  of  God's  word  and 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.    In  the  midst 


of  a  btiay  Ufe  which  created  a  veritable  In- 
dustrial empire,  he  found  time  to  serve  his 
Nation  in  the  Congress,  this  conununlty 
wbicli  be  loved,  and  this,  his  church,  as  an 
office  bearer  and  member  of  our  governing 
consistory. 

God  blessed  his  labors,  as  few  men  have 
been  blessed,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  ad- 
versities, he  gave  generotisly  that  the  work 
of  this  church  and  other  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic enterprises  might  go  forward.  I 
know  personally  of  the  ministers  whom  he 
has   aided    and    churches   he    has    helped    to 

build.  But  let  me  say  this,  seldom  did  I 
learn  of  his  good  works  from  his  own  lips. 

God  blessed  him  with  a  longer  life  than 
most  of  us  are  privileged  to  have  but  none 
of  it  was  wasted.  He  has  passed  a  lighted 
torch  on  to  us  and  If  we  will  keep  faith 
with  him  and  with  our  God,  we  dare  not  let 
It  be  extinguished. 

There  are  many  words  of  tribute  which 
could  be  paid  to  Dow  H.  Drukker.  but  per- 
haps all  of  them  could  be  summed  up  In  the 
simple  phrase  scribbled  hastily  on  the  chart 
at  the  foot  of  his  hospital  bed  by  the  doctor 
who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness— these 
words — "a  wonderful  man." 


TEACHERS     FORCED     TO     '  MOON- 
UGHT"  TO  MAKE  ENDS  MEET 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hechler  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorii  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  President  Kennedy  advanced 
many  necessary  measures  to  strengthen 
the  educational  system. 

A  very  serious  economic  problem  con- 
fronts the  teachers  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  Nation,  forcing  many  teachers  to  en- 
gage in  evening  and  weekend  jobs  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  teachers  have  to  work 
odd  jobs  in  filling  stations,  repair  work, 
or  anything  else  they  can  pick  up.  This 
not  only  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
devote  their  fullest  energy  to  their  teach- 
ing, but  it  also  makes  them  want  to 
go  into  some  higher  paying  and  less 
wearing  occupation.  Not  only  are  teach- 
ers leaving  West  Virginia,  attracted  by 
higher  teaching  salaries  in  other  States, 
but  teachers  are  being  siphoned  off  to 
other  occupations. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  teachers  be 
given  the  economic  status  which  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  deserves. 

The  following  article  from  the  National 
Education  Association  Journal  of  Febru- 
ary 1963  pinpoints  the  problem : 

Ancbt  Young  Men  in  Teaching 
(Because  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
men  than  of  women  are  permanently  leav- 
ing the  profession,  this  article  concentrates 
on  the  financial  problems  besetting  many 
men  teachers.  The  author  and  the  editors, 
however,  are  sympathetically  aware  that  In- 
adequate salaries  result  In  hardships  for 
many  women  teachers,  too.  In  no  sense 
should  this  article  be  construed  as  an  argu- 
ment for  pay  differentials  for  men  teachers. 
The  National  Bducation  Association  firmly 
supports  the  principle  of  the  single  salary 
schedule  and  adequate  salaries  for  all  teach- 
ers. 


( Readers'  comments  on  this  article  are 
Invited;  some  may  be  carried  (with  the  per- 
mission of  the  writers)  In  future  Issues  of 
the  Journal.) 

They  started  the  Job  on  a  Friday  night, 
ptatchlng  cracks  in  the  plaster.  8an<^>aperlng 
the  woodwork,  and  doing  other  preliminary 
work  On  Saturday  they  applied  the  first 
coat  of  paint;  on  Sunday,  the  second.  This 
was  the  best  interior  painting  1  have  ever 
seen  at  any  price,  and  the  cost  w»s  not  out 
of  line. 

On     learning     that     the     two     young    men 

taught  In  a  large  high  school  nearby,  I  asked 
one  of  them.  "Isn't  this  teaching-painting 
combination  a  bit  unusual?" 

"I  suppose  it  is.  but  you'd  be  surprised 
how  many  things  men  in  our  school  system 
do  to  bring  In  a  little  extra  cash.  I  have  a 
friend  who  works  3  hours  every  night  in 
a  filling  station.  One  sells  life  insurance; 
another,  cemetery  lots. 

"Our  combination  of  Jobs  has  some  real 
advantages.  We  make  almost  half  as  much 
In  the  summer  and  on  off  hours  as  we  do 
teaching  school.  It's  a  pretty  rough  life,  but 
it's  either  this  or  ask  our  wives  to  go  to 
work.  Because  we  have  small  children,  we 
want  our  wives  at  home." 

"TTiere  are  other  interesting  angles,"  the 
second  young  man  said  wryly.  "Some  people 
Just  plain  feel  sorry  for  a  man  who  teaches 
and  like  to  help  him  out.  Others  are  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  both  of  us  have 
M_A.  degrees.  We  dont  advertise  thU  qual- 
ification, but  people  gossip  and  word  gets 
around.  Not  long  ago  we  painted  a  liquor 
salesman's  living  room,  and  he  has  been 
bragging  to  his  neighbors  ever  since.  'These 
walls.'  he  tells  his  neighbors,  'were  painted 
by  two  men  with  a  total  of  four  college 
degrees'." 

After  further  questioning  the  two  men.  I 
learned  that  each  was  earning  per  year  a 
little  less  than  $6,000  from  teaching  and 
approximately  $3,600  from  painting.  One 
was  in  his  mldthlrtles  and  had  three  chil- 
dren; the  other  was  in  his  late  twenties  and 
had  one  child.  The  school  district  in  which 
they  were  employed  is  well  above  the  aver- 
age and  has  the  best  salary  scale  in  the  area. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  teacher- 
painters  were  better  off  financially  than 
most  men  In  teaching,  they  were  fairly  typi- 
cal of  the  450.000  men  now  employed  In  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  school  class- 
rooms. According  to  a  National  Education 
Association  Research  Division  survey  In  1961, 
men  in  public  school  work  averaged  $5,500 
from  their  teaching.  Almost  half  (47  per- 
cent) of  them  were  working  at  a  second  Job 
during  the  school  year,  and  over  half  (60 
percent)  held  another  Job  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Nonteachlng  Income  for  the 
men  who  had  other  Income  averaged  $1,155 
for  the  year. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  men  teaching  In 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
married,  and  their  families  typically  Include 
two  children.  Over  40  percent  have  master's 
degrees.  By  and  large,  they  have  more  edu- 
cational preparation  than  women  teachers, 
but  their  careers  in  teaching  are  much 
shorter.  As  a  group,  they  are  10  years 
younger  and  have  h.-jd  only  half  as  much 
teaching  experience. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  men  have  .se- 
rious financial  problems.  Although  the  great 
majority  like  teaching  and  want  to  continue 
with  this  work,  thousands  are  forced  out 
every  year  by  financial  difficulties.  Most  of 
them  say  their  salaries  will  provide  the  basic 
necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and  modest 
housing,  but  there  Is  little  left  for  anything 
else.  If  a  wife  faces  major  surgery  or  a  son 
needs  braces  on  his  teeth,  the  typical  male 
teacher  is  In  trouble. 

Most  men  In  teaching  are  not  as  good- 
humored  a£  the  teacher-painters  mentioned 
earlier.  Many  are  angry  at  society  in  general 
and  at  public  offlcials  in  particular.    Some 


have  lost  all  hope  that  the  people  wlU  ever 
understand  or  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
teaching.  The  following  letter  from  a  New 
York  City  teacher  Is  Indicative  of  the  feelings 
of  miany: 

"Although  my  school  address  appears  on 
this  stationery.  I  type  this  letter  on  a  type- 
writer borrowed  from  my  second  Job  during 
the  few  minutes  I  can  steal.  This  harrowing 
situation  of  working  two  Jobs  Is  not  some- 
thing a  person  feels  like  talking  atMut  these 
days.  Who  really  cares?  Who  cares  if  the 
teacher    comes    in    tired    the    next  day?     In 

most  schools  they  rejoice  at  your  mere  pres- 
ence, especially  If  you  are  a  man.  Somehow 
the  administration  believes  men  have  magi- 
cal powers.  The  only  magical  power  I  pos- 
sess 18  that  of  being  able  to  stay  awake  longer 
than  most  people. 

■'Let  me  get  down  to  the  miserable  facts. 
I  earn  $5,575  on  paper.  This  glorious  figure 
bolls  down  to  $320  take-home  pay  per  month. 
ThU   is  a  little  less  than  $78  per  week. 

"People  want  good  teachers,  but  we  arent 
in  the  same  category  salarywlse  as — you 
name  it — plumbers,  carpenters,  aanitatioa 
men.  policemen,  firemen  •  •  •  or  as  secre- 
taries, clerks,  bookmakers,  or  bagelmakers." 

One  of  the  decisive  factors  In  a  man's  deci- 
sion to  leave  teaching  is  his  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  future  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. Practically  all  these  men  are  college 
graduates,  and  they  naturally  want  the  same 
opportunities  for  their  sons  and  datighters. 
A  teacher  in  Florida  wrote:  "My  oldest  son 
will  graduate  from  high  school  next  year.  I 
want  very  much  to  send  him  to  a  good  col- 
lege, but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  figure  a 
way  to  do  It.  It  will  cost  almost  half  of 
what  I  am  making." 

Children  of  teachers,  like  children  of  other 
college  gradtiates.  are  likely  to  be  weU  above 
average  in  academic  ability  and  native  tal- 
ent Among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
teachers  are  thousands  of  potentiaUy  out- 
standing physicians,  dentists,  and  lawyers, 
yet  the  male  teacher  who  on  his  own  can 
finance  such  an  expensive  education  is  a 
rarity.  Fewer  than  1  in  1.000  public  school 
teachers  make  as  much  as  $10,000  per  year. 

Other  men  who  responded  to  the  Research 
Division's  survey  expressed  similar  concern 
for  their  younger  children:  "It  is  hard  to 
explain  to  a  10-year-old  why  there  are  so 
many  things  other  boys  and  girls  can  have 
that  he  cannot  have.  This  one  thing  prob- 
ably bothers  me  more  than  anything  else.  " 

It  isn't  difficult  to  understand  what  this 
teacher  is  talking  about.  His  salary  Is  less 
than  $5,000  per  year,  and  after  paying  for 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  taxes,  there's 
not  much  left  for  piano  lessons,  summer 
camp,  and  other  things  that  many  of  today's 
children  and  youth  take  for  granted. 

One  young  man  said  his  greatest  ambition 
was  to  go  back  to  college  to  start  working 
on  a  master's  degree.  "In  addition  to  im- 
proving my  work  as  a  teacher,  this  degree 
would  lead  to  a  higher  salary  and  perhaps 
a  better  Job."  This  teacher  has  a  wife  and 
one  child,  and  after  5  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience is  earning  $4,100  per  year.  "I  try 
to  save  a  small  amount  from  my  salary  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  but  when  summer  comes 

1  barelv  have  half  enough  to  pay  mv  summer 
bUls." 

The  typical  middle-class  American  worker 
now  enjoys  a  standard  of  living  unmatched 
In  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
A  $15,000  to  $30,000  home,  two  or  three 
radios  (one  to  get  up  by,  one  to  cook  by, 
and  one  to  drive  to  and  from  work  by ) ,  an 
all-electric  kitchen,   a  TV.   a   new  car  every 

2  or  3  years,  a  summer  vacation  on  the  beach, 
and  bowling,  golf,  or  some  other  form  of 
recreation  once  a  week  are  no  longer  un- 
usual. In  contrast  Is  the  male  teacher  who 
says: 

"In  the  11  years  I  have  been  a  teacher,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  me  to  work  nights, 
weekends,  and  summers  to  provide  for  my 
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family  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  The  lux- 
ury of  a  vacation  Is  In  the  realm  of  day 
streaming.  My  part-time  Jobs  have  Included 
Kospltal  attendant,  lifeguard,  waiter,  long- 
ataorexnan,  real  estate  salesman,  and  clothes 
preflser." 

A  teacher  In  Cleveland  recently  said  with 
Bome  bitterness:  "Teachers  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  preservation  and  ad- 
vancement of  this  country's  system  of  free 
enterprise,  but  our  share  of  the  results  of 
this  system  is  meager.  Parked  In  front  of 
the  houses  on  either  side  of  me  Is  an  auto- 
mobile of  recent  vintage.  In  front  of  my 
place  Is  a  12-year-old  wreck  which  can't  be 
trusted  26  miles  away  from  home." 

Another  man  had  mixed  feelings  about 
the  results  of  his  work: 

"When  I  watch  these  kids  grow  up,  leave 
school,  marry,  go  to  work,  get  promoted  to 
better  jobs,  and  end  up  with  flve-diglt  sal- 
aries •  •  •  and  know  I've  played  a  small 
role  In  their  lives  •  •  •  my  regrets  for  hav- 
ing become  a  teacher  almost  disappear. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  so  many  of  those  we  have  helped  the 
most  have  done  so  little  for  education  In 
return.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful former  students  would  become  ardent 
and  vocal  supporters  of  better  schools  and 
adequate  salaries  for  teachers,  but  too  fre- 
quently they  do  not." 

Can  men  teachers  earn  more  in  other  types 
of  work?  We  have  impressive  evidence  that 
they  not  only  can  but  do. 

Thorndlke  and  Hagen  at  Teachers  College, 
Colimibla  University,  recently  reported  a 
comparison  between  men  who  left  teaching 
and  men  who  stayed  in  teaching  between  the 
years  1955-69.  Included  In  the  study  were 
several  hundred  public  school  and  college 
teachers. 

The  average  Income  of  the  public  school- 
teachers who  were  teaching  In  1955  and  still 
teaching  In  1959  was  $475  per  month.  The 
average  of  those  who  were  teaching  in  1955 
but  who  had  taken  another  Job  by  1959  was 
$610.  Only  1  teacher  in  247  made  as  much 
as  $800  per  month.  Of  those  who  had  left 
20  percent  made  this  much  or  more. 

The  findings  for  college  teachers  were 
much  the  same:  Those  still  In  college  teach- 
ing were  averaging  $600  per  month;  those 
who  had  left.  $835. 


MEW     AND    WOMXN    CI^SSBOOM     TEACHERS    IN 
PUBUC     SCHOOLS 

Median  age;  Men.  33.6  years;  women  45  5 
years. 

Median  years  of  teaching  experience:  Men. 
7.1  years;  women,  14.2  years. 

Percent  with  master's  or  higher  degrees- 
Men.  40.7  percent;  women,  15.6  percent. 

Percent  married  and  single:  Men:  Mar- 
ried, 80.5  percent;  single,  17.3  percent.  Wom- 
en: Married.  623  percent;  single,  246  per- 
cent. 

(Widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  account 
for  2.2  percent  of  men  and  13.1  percent  of 
women.) 

The  typical  man  teaching  in  today's 
schools  ifl  both  angry  and  Impatient  He 
thinks  he  Is  entitled  to  a  better  break  in  this 
era  of  two-car  famUles  and  electric  can 
openers,  and  he  is.  He  Is  fed  up  with  work- 
ing nights,  weekends,  and  holidays  trying 
to  make  ends  meet  on  a  teacher's  salary. 
He  is  tired  of  sacrificing  his  family  for  his 
profession.  While  many  people  are  sym- 
pathetic, the  exodus  of  talented  men  from 
teaching  goes  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

Saic  M.  Lambebt, 
Director,   National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation Research  Division. 


U.S.  CONTROL  OVER  PANAMA 
CANAL:  SURRENDER  OR  AD- 
VANCE 

Mr.    TUTEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
onanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 


from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  joint 
United  States-Panama  communique  is- 
sued on  January  10.  1963.  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  our  Government  by 
executive  diplomatic  action  agreed  to  ad- 
ditional concessions  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  concessions,  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  will  affect  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  canal  en- 
terprise, include  the  official  flying  of  the 
Panama  flag  alongside  all  U.S.  flags  dis- 
played by  civil  authorities  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Ucensing  of  foreign  consuls  to 
serve  in  the  zone  territory,  and  the  sale 
of  Panamanian  postage  stamps  in  the 
Canal  Zone  postal  system  as  a  substitute 
for  the  one  now  used  in  it. 

While  some  of  our  officials  contend 
that  these  concessions  are  only  minor 
yieldlngs  to  Panamanian  aspirations 
that  are  of  no  real  significance,  such 
argument  is  not  valid.  All  of  these  func- 
tions are  attributes  of  sovereignty:  and 
as  such,  they  are,  by  treaty,  vested  in 
the  United  States  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority. 
Concessions  without  compensatory 
grants  are  erosions  that  undermine. 

Our  patriotic  citizens  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  who,  despite  recent  efforts  to  si- 
lence them  through  official  intimidation, 
are  fully  alert  to  what  has  been  trans- 
piring in  this  vital  U.S.  possession  and 
ready  to  stand  up.  They  know  from  pro- 
longed observation  the  true  significance 
of  the  process  of  sustained  surrenders 
of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United 
States  over  the  canal  enterprise. 

One  of  them,  Gerald  A.  Doyle.  Jr..  re- 
cently brought  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Canal  Zone  to  prevent  the 
formal  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  in 
the  zone.  Reacting  to  the  Doyle  suit, 
a  Panamanian,  on  January  9.  the  day 
preceding  the  communique,  filed  a  suit 
in  the  Panama  Supreme  Court  aimed  at 
voiding  the  1903  Panamanian  Executive 
Decree  ratifying  the  1903  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty,  which  granted  sover- 
eignty en  bloc  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
the  United  States  and  guaranteed  the 
independence  of  Panama  following  the 
1903  Panama  Revolution. 

Those  who  started  this  Panamanian 
legal  action  have  not  thought  the  prob- 
lem through  to  its  conclusion.  Should 
a  Panamanian  court  hold  that  the  1903 
treaty  is  void.  then,  by  the  same  token, 
the  1903  Panama  Revolution  is  also  void 
and  not  only  the  Canal  Zone  but  as  well 
all  of  Panama  would  revert  to  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia. 

On  January  9,  1963,  many  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  Canal  Zone,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  right  to  assemble 
peaceably,  gathered  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  Ancon  to  hear  an  address  by  Mr. 
Doyle,  the  plaintifif  in  the  indicated  zone 
suit. 

The  story  of  these  initial  testing  de- 
velopments relative  to  U.S.  sovereignty 
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over  the  Canal  Zone,  as  summarized  in 
the  January  10  issue  of  the  Star  and 
Herald.  Panama.  Republic  of  Panama 
is  an  important  addition  to  the  cumulat- 
ing documentation  on  this  phase  of 
Isthmian  history. 

The  indicated  news  story  and  the  text 
of  the  January  10  United  States-Panama 
communique  follow : 

I  From  the  Star  &  Herald.  Panama,  Republic 

of  Panama.  Jan.  10,  1963) 
Seek  To   Void  Approval  of  Canal  Treaty— 
REPtrBLic      o;       Panama     Supreme      Court 
Asked    fo.t    Riling— Dotle    Tells    Canal 
Zone   Audienc::     -Last   Line  of  Defense' 
Reached — ■We  Surrender   ob  Advance" 
A   suit   against   the   Government   of  Pan- 
ama,   seeking    to    void    the    executive    decree 
whereby   the    1903  Panama  Canal  treaty  was 
approved,  was  filed  yesterday  with  the  Pan- 
ama Supreme  Court. 

In  Balboa,  a  large  turnout  of  U.S  citi- 
zens heard  Gerald  A.  Doyle,  plaintiff  In  the 
suit  In  district  court  in  Ancon  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  display  of  the  Panamanian  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  say  that  "we  have  prob- 
ably reached  the  last  lines  of  defense,  we 
surrender  now  or  we  advance."  Doyle  ad- 
dressed a  public  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Civic 
Council  held  in  the  Balboa  High  School 
Auditorium. 

These  were  the  major  developments  in  the 
controversy  stemming  from  the  official  dis- 
play of  the  Panamanian  Hag  alongside  the 
United   States   flag   In   the  Canal   Zone. 

TTie  action  in  Panama  was  filed  by  Do- 
mingo H.  Turner,  a  well-known  Panamanian 
lawyer  who  has  held  prominent  poeltlons 
He  named  as  counsel  attorney  Jose  Manuel 
Paundes. 

The  suit  is  in  the  form  of  a  i>etitlon  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  ae  unconstitu- 
tional the  December  2,  1903,  executive  de- 
cree, issued  by  the  Government  Junta  which 
took  over  immediately  after  Panama's  inde- 
pendence from  Colombia,  whereby  approval 
was  extended  to  the  1903  treaty.  This  16 
the  basic  document  from  which  the  United 
States  gained  control  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  grounds  for  the  petition,  among 
others,  are: 

1.  That  the  1903  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
then  ruling  provisional  government  without 
submitting  it  to  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly,  as  was  required   constitutionally 

2.  That  the  executive  decree  extending  ap- 
proval to  the  treaty  did  not  quote  the  body 
of  the  instrument  approved. 

3.  "The  decree  was  Issued  under  coercion 
deceit  and  bribery,  and  under  peremptory 
orders  Issued  to  the  government  junta  the 
(U.S.)  Department  of  State  through  the  Min- 
ister of  Panama  In  Washington.  Coercion: 
The  threat  to  withdraw  the  protection  of  li 
North  American  cruisers  navigating  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  to  uphold  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  representative  of  the  latter 
country,  then  in  Washington  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  treaty  for  the  excavation  of  a  canal 
Deceit:  Offer  to  include  in  Immediate  addi- 
tional treaties  the  provisions  which  the  gov- 
ernment Junta  had  requested  through  the 
Negotiating  Commission;  and  bribery:  The 
promi.se  to  increase  immediately  from  $50  000 
to  $100,000  the  loan  which  the  nation  re- 
quired to  defray  the  expenses  resulting  from 
the  revolution  and  from  the  Governments 
needs  ■• 

Among  the  exhibits  Introduced  in  evidence 
Is  the  volume  "The  Story  of  Panama,"  from 
the  Archives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  which  is  identified  as  a  report  on 
an  Inve.stlgatlon  ordered  by  Congressman 
Ralney  In  1913. 

Observers  said  that  the  Immediate  effect 
of  a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
1903  decree  is  unconstitutional  would  be  to 
require  that  the  1903  decree  be  sent  to  the 
present    National   Assembly   for    ratification. 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  BHS  auditorium,  Doyle's 
^pearance  at  the  rostrum  wa«  greeted  with 
gn  ovation  by  the  audience  that  filled  two- 
thirds  of  tJie  haU. 

Right  at  the  start.  Doyle  said  he  had  no 
desire  to  be  "a  self-appointed  Messiah" — a 
reference  to  Gov.  Robert  J.  Fleming's  recent 
address  l>efore  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
in  which  he  spoke  on  the  InevltabUity  of 
change  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Doyle  cited  his 
consuming  interest  in  his  work,  his  rather 
large  family  and  his  hobbies.  He  said  he  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  Joust 
with  windmills  or  to  act  simply  to  embarrass 
the  authorities. 

But  he  said  that,  as  a  patriotic  U.S.  citizen, 
he  had  reached  the  limit  of  endurance  In 
the  face  of  the  erosion  of  U.S.  influence  In 
the  wcM'ld.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Canal 
Zone  people,  he  added,  feel  the  same  patriot- 
iam  and  want  to  do  something  to  preserve 
U.S.  Influence  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Latin 
America,  and  the  world  In  general.  He  de- 
clared he  feels  very  strongly  that  the  Canal 
Zone  "is  my  sphere  of  influence." 

Doyle  told  the  audience  he  would  speak  on 
his  political  philosophy  and  the  reason  f<w 
initiating  the  action  in  the  district  court, 
the  recently  organized  Gerald  A.  Doyle  Flag 
Fund  and  the  support  that  Is  necessary  if 
the  Canal  Zone  is  to  remain  under  U.S.  Juris- 
diction. 

He  offered  to  answer  questions  at  the  end 
of  his  talk,  but  cautioned  he  would  not  dis- 
cuss his  interp»retation  of  the  laws  nor  the 
argiunents  that  will  be  used  in  court  by  his 
attorneys.  He  said  he  does  not  want  the 
Issue  to  be  tried  in  the  newspapers,  as  the 
Panamanian  press  appears  to  be  doing. 

Doyle  then  cited  the  right*  which  US. 
citizens  enjoy  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
declared  that  the  court  action  he  has  taken 
is  within  those  rights.  He  expressed  his 
feeling  that  those  rights  are  part  of  his 
heritage  and  that  the  laws  of  the  land  of  the 
Unit«d  States — Including  the  Canal  Zone — 
are  part  of  that  heritage.  He  said  it  is  his 
duty  to  protect  that  heritage  for  his  children 
as  his  ancestors  had  done  for  him. 

A  few  people  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Doyle 
continued,  who  are  hearing  retirement  have 
advocated  giving  the  Canal  Zone  back  to 
Panama.  For  his  part,  Doyle  declared,  he  is 
not  concerned  with  retirement  or  with  leav- 
ing the  Canal  Zone  and  that  he  has  not 
taken  the  court  action  to  protect  a  Job,  for 
he  has  no  qualms  about  leaving  the  zone  or 
about  practicing  his  profession  in  the  United 
States. 

Stressing  that  the  Canal  Zone  Is  part  of 
the  heritage  over  which  he  Is  concerned, 
Doyle  declared  that  the  treaties  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  fairly  and 
definitely  define  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  that  under 
those  treaties  the  Canal  Zone  land  was  given 
to  the  United  States. 

He  then  cited  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  in  re- 
cent years  and  asserted  that  this  Is  not  the 
traditional  American  way.  He  remarked 
that  some  officials  are  not  concerned  with 
traditionalism  and  the  ways  of  the  past. 

Doyle  said  he  agreed  with  Governor  Flem- 
ing that  tradition  must  change  and  that 
there  must  be  other  types  of  change,  but 
that  he  does  not  go  along  with  that  there 
must  be  change  for  the  sake  of  change. 

He  emphasized  that  he  is  not  opposed  to 
accepting  change  In  the  Canal  Zone  or  else- 
where, but  that  such  change  must  come 
within  the  framework  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  reiterated  that  he  has  no 
quarrel  with  Panama  nor  with  the  Pana- 
manians who  ask  for  the  things  that  they 
want,  remarking  that  Panama  wants  the 
Canal  Zone  and  would  ask  for  the  moon  If 
we  could  give  It  to  them. 

Bf  the  free  treaties  between  the  two 
countries,  he  declared,  the  Canal  Zone  Is  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  paid  for  not  once. 


not  twice  but  three  times.  He  explained 
this  by  saying  that  Panama  itself  had  been 
paid,  the  land  owners  In  the  Canal  Zone  had 
been  paid,  and  so  had  Colombia  for  the 
rights  they  released  In  the  Canal  Zone  to 
the  United  States. 

"If  It  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
Congress  to  relinquish  the  Canal  Zone,  let 
Congress  say  so,"  he  declared. 

But  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  some 
elements  here  are  not  following  the  intent 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  read  the  Selden 
resolution,  approved  February  2,  1960.  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
381  to  12.  stating  that  any  change  in  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  Panama- 
United  States  treaties  should  be  made  only 
pursuant  to  treaties. 

He  then  turned  to  the  Doyle  Flag  Fund 
Committee,  saying  that  he  had  hoped  for 
moral  support  from  the  Canal  Zone  com- 
munity without  seeking  financial  aid.  But. 
he  added,  you  cannot  fight  city  hall  without 
money.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Governor 
has  a  large  legal  staff  at  his  beckoning,  tliat 
the  State  Department  has  direct  lines  to 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House,  that 
Panama  has  an  active  press  that  even  con- 
trols the  news  that  is  sent  to  the  United 
States  through  the  wire  agencies,  that  ca- 
pable Panamanian  journalists  have  been  In- 
vited to  visit  the  United  States  to  discuss 
the  situation  before  the  Stateside  press,  and 
that  it  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  any  of 
them  would  present  the  U.S.  citizens'  view- 
points to  the  people  of  the  United  States 

What  can  we  do?  he  asked.  For  one  thing, 
Doyle  declared,  the  Doyle  Flag  Fund  can  do 
something.  He  explained  that  when  he  re- 
tained Cristobal  attorney  E.  J.  Berger  it  had 
been  agreed  that  Stateside  counsel  would 
have  to  be  sought,  in  view  of  the  local  lim- 
itations for  research  and  other  activities. 
For  that  reason.  Doyle  said,  the  fund  had 
been  set  up  to  provide  the  fees  for  Attorney 
William  S.  Tyson,  of  Washington,  DC. 
About  half  the  necessary  amount  has  been 
raised  (in  the  subsequent  discussion,  »10.000 
was  named  as  the  amount).  Doyle  declared. 

Two  other  projects  that  might  be  at- 
tempted with  the  Doyle  Fund,  the  speaker 
said,  are  ( 1 )  engaging  a  research  counsel  to 
help  in  the  case;  (2)  engaging  a  public  re- 
lations agent  to  counteract  the  "propaganda 
of  Panamanian  newsmen"  and  enable  the 
story  of  the  U.S.  citizens  In  the  Zone  to  reach 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection,  he  tu-ged  Canal  Zone 
residents  to  write  their  Congressmen. 

Finally,  Doyle  said  If  there  Is  any  money 
left  over  from  the  fund  he  will  suggest  that 
It  be  used  to  reerect  a  flagpole  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's yard.  The  refererence  was  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  flagpoles  at  the  Governor's 
residence  and  at  other  locations  in  the  Canal 
2k>ne  Inunedlately  after  the  agreement  for 
the  joint  display  of  the  Panama  and  U.S. 
flags  in  the  zone  was  announced. 


Joint  Communiqlt:  and  Aide  Memoire  Re- 
sulting From  Discussions  in  Panama  Be- 
tween United  States  and  Panamanian 
Hepkxsentatives 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Roberto  F.  Chlarl  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
agreed,  during  President  Chlarl's  visit  to 
Washington  on  June  12-13.  to  appoint  high 
level  representatives  to  discuss  points  of 
dissatisfaction  with  provisions  of  the  United 
States-Panama  Treaty  governing  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  results  of  the  discussions  In 
Panama,  which  are  contintxing,  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  Joint  communique 
and  aide  memoire: 

"joint  communique 
"The  representatives  of  the  Governnnents 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  appointed  to  discuss 
points  of  dissatisfaction  in  United  States- 
Panamanian    relations    with    regard    to    the 


Canal  Zone  have  periodically  met  during  the 
last  5  months.  Various  aspects  of  pending 
questions  have  been  discussed  up  to  ths 
present,  with  the  following  results: 

"First.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  flag  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  will  be  flown  to- 
gether with  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  land  in  the  Canal  Zone  where  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  flown 
by  civilian  authorities.  Private  organiza- 
tions and  persons  In  the  zone  are  free  to  dis- 
play flags  at  will  over  their  places  of  residence 
or  business.  Other  aspects  of  the  flag  ques- 
tion will  be  discussed  later. 

"Second.  Foreign  consuls,  on  the  basis  of 
exequaturs  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Panama  and.  in  accordance  with  procedures 
and  understandings  which  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Government  of  Panania  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  may  func- 
tion in  the  Canal  Zone.  Subject  to  these 
procedures  and  understandings  the  U.S. 
Government  will  cease  issuing  documents 
of  exequatur. 

"Third.  The  representatives  of  both  Gov- 
eriunents  have  discussed  labor  problems  re- 
lating to  Panamanian  citizens  who  work  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  Special  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  wage  scales,  equal 
opportunities  for  Panamanian  and  United 
States  citizens  at  all  levels,  and  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  All  these  problems  continue  to 
be  under  discussion. 

"Fourth.  The  representatives  of  Panama 
submitted  for  discussion  the  question  of 
using  Panamanian  postage  stamps  In  the 
Canal  Zone  postal  S3rstem.  The  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  has  proposed  the  use  of  Panamanian 
stamps  in  the  zone  in  accordance  with  tech- 
nical arrangements  now  under  consideration 
and  in  conformance  with  international 
postal   standards. 

"Fifth.  In  accordance  with  Instructions, 
the  representatives  have  discussed  Panama's 
need  for  pier  facilities  and  have  visited  the 
present  pier  faclUtles  in  Cristobal.  This  sub- 
ject continues  to  be  under  dlscxission. 

"The  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  will  continue  their  pres- 
ent discussions  aimed  at  finding  solutions  to 
other  problems  which  remain  unresolved. 

"The  discussions  are  continuing  In  the 
spirit  of  the  joint  communique  Issued  by  the 
President  of  Panama  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of 
the  visit  which  the  President  of  Panama 
made  to  Washington  in  June  of  last  year. 

"From  time  to  time  additional  joint  com- 
muniques outlining  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  Issued. 

"aide  memoire 

"January  8,  1863. 

"With  reference  to  the  conversations  be- 
tween His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  American  Ambassador  con- 
cerning the  meeting  on  September  11,  1962, 
of  the  United  States  and  Panamanian  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  Improvement  of  United 
States-Panamanian  relations  with  regard  to 
the  Canal  Zone.  His  Excellency  will  recall 
that  the  following  decision  was  reached. 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  practice  heretofore 
followed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  resp>ect  to  the  issuance  of  exequaturs 
for  use  in  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  changed 
as  follows : 

"The  U.S.  Government  would  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  exercise  of  consular  functions  by 
a  consular  officer  from  a  government  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States.  Also,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  notify 
the  Government  of  Panama  and  will  prohibit 
a  consular  officer  from  acting  in  the  Canal 
Zone  if.  for  example,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  a  situation  arises  in  the 
future  in  which  a  consular  officer  accredited 
by  Panama  is  a  security  risk,  or  his  func- 
tioning would  interfere  with  the  operation, 
maintenance,  or  defense  of  the  canal. 
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"Hereafter,  when  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama has  on  request  Issued  on  exequatiu*  to  a 
consular  officer  to  function  In  Panama,  and 
has  notified  the  Department  of  State  to  that 
effect,  the  Department  of  State,  providing  It 
has  no  objection  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  will  Inform  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  by  note  that  said  consular 
officer  may  function  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  Government  of  Panama  will  so  Inform 
said  consular  officer;  In  the  event  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  objects  In  accordance  with  the 
preceding  paragraph,  information  to  that 
effect  will  be  supplied  the  Government  of 
Panama  and  the  consular  officer  may  not 
undertake  to  perform  consular  functions  In 
the  Canal  Zone." 


AMERICAN     LEQION     HONORS     DR. 
CHARLES  C.  TANSILL  WITH  MON- 
ROE DOCTRINE  CITATION 
Mr.     TUTEN.     Mr.     Speaker.     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waltkr]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  Influde  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  in  recent  years  have  delved  into  the 
operations  of  the  conspiratorial  appara- 
tus for  undermining  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  institutions 
of  our  coimtry  through  the  processes  of 
infiltration  and  subversion.  It  is  always 
gratifying  when  American  leaders  show 
the  type  of  vision  and  courage  that  made 
our  Nation  great. 

A  notable  example  of  such  leadership 
took  place  on  December  2,  1962,  near 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa.,  when  the  American 
Legion,  of  which  Mr.  Louis  J.  Greco  is 
State  commander,  awarded  the  legion's 
nationwide  Monroe  Doctrine  Citation  to 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Tansill,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Texas,  a  great  teacher,  lectur- 
er, and  liistorian  in  the  fields  of  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  and  constitutional 
history. 

Held  at  the  Plains  American  Legion 
Home,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  with  many 
Permsylvania  leaders  present,  this  139th 
anniversary  commemoration  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — 1823-1962 — was  in- 
deed notable,  with  Attorney  Anthony  B. 
Panaway  as  toastmaster  and  Mr,  Nello 
S.  Carozzoni,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  ar- 
rangements. The  award  was  made  by 
State  Commander  Greco.  The  citation 
follows: 

Thb  Amkhican  Legion,  District  12,  Lttzerni: 

COTTNTT,    DlPAHTMENT    OF    PeNNSTLVANU 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Award  awarded  to 
Charles  Callan  Tanalll  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  In  furthering  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  the  true 
and  upstanding  tradition  &b  a  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic American  on  this  139th  anniversary, 
held  in  the  Joseph  E.  Conlon  American 
Legion  Post  No.  558.  Plains.  Pa.,  on  this  day 
Sunday,  December  2,  1962,  AX). 
Loms  J.  Oreco, 

Department  Commander. 

MrrCHELL  J.  CZOCH, 

District  Commander. 
NE1.LO  S.  Carozzoni,  Jr., 

District  Adjutant. 

In  a  powerful  address,  "The  Monroe 
Doctrine— Is  It  Obsolete?"  which  re- 
flected a  tremendous  erudition.  Dr.  Tan- 
sill  stressed  the  inherent  right  of  self- 


defense  as  the  main  point  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  This,  he  stated,  cannot  be  re- 
nounced but  remains  as  the  living  spirit 
of  our  people.  His  paper,  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  is  obtainable  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pan-American  Policy,  60  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  of  which  he 
is  research  director. 

It  was  signally  appropriate  that,  fol- 
lowing the  principal  address,  Toastmas- 
ter Panaway  read  a  statement  prepared 
for  this  occasion  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood],  who  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  Members  of 
the  Congress.  His  numerous  contribu- 
tions over  many  years  in  the  form  of 
thoughtful  addresses  and  papers  on 
Caribbean  and  Isthmian  policies  form  a 
reservoir  of  authentic  information  on 
these  crucial  subjects. 

His  December  2  statement,  by  bringing 
the  challenges  on  what  is  now  our  fourth 
front  into  focus  and  supplying  a  realistic 
program  for  meeting  them,  was  a  most 
fitting  sequel  to  Dr.  Tansill's  discourse. 

The  two  indicated  contributions  by  Dr. 
Tansill  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Congressman  FIood,  are  com- 
mended for  study  by  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  especially  those  assigned  to 
committees  dealing  with  foreign  policy 
questions  and  the  committee  staffs. 

The  two  papers,  together  with  perti- 
nent extracts  from  President  Monroe's 
message  of  December  2,  1823,  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  from  the 
Treaty  of  May  22,  1903,  with  Cuba,  in- 
corporating the  Piatt  amendment,  fol- 
low: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine — la  It  Obsolete? 
(By  Charles  Callan  Tansill) 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE   tJNDER    FIRE 

Nlklta  Khrushchev.  Intoxicated  by  the 
Castro  triumph  In  Cuba,  haa  proclaimed  the 
death  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Its  remains, 
he  declared,  "should  best  be  burled  as  every 
dead  body  Is,  so  that  it  does  not  poison  the 
air  by  Its  decay." 

Pew  Americans  will  be  Impressed  by 
Khrushchev's  mouthlngs.  But  the  sobering 
fact  Is  that  what  Khrushchev  has  said  vul- 
garly, many  opinionated  American  liberals 
are  beginning  to  say  guardedly.  For  In- 
stance, the  influential  Left-Uberal  magazine, 
the  Reporter,  mused  editorially  that  "per- 
haps the  time  has  come  to  recognize  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  about  as  obsolete  as 
Washington's  Farewell  Address."  An  alarm- 
ing number  of  fainthearted  Americans  are 
ready  to  discard  this  rock  of  American  secu- 
rity and  to  replace  It  with  the  uncertainties 
of  hemispheric  protection  by  the  OAS  and 
the  United  Nations. 

Such  an  attitude,  of  course,  files  directly 
In  the  face  of  ail  the  facts  of  history. 

What  is  not  recognized  by  such  waverers 
Is  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  always 
t>een  merely  the  assertion  by  the  United 
States  of  its  inherent  right  of  self-defense. 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  such  an 
assertion.  Every  nation  has  a  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  Its  own,  however  the  names  may 
differ.  Weak  nations,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  Independence,  have  traditionally  en- 
tered into  varying  forma  of  collective  secu- 
rity. They  have  accepted  multilateralism 
because  they  have  had  no  choice.  Strong 
nations  have  been  able  to  assert  unilateral 
programs  which  they  could  enforce  with  their 
own  unaided  might. 

The  basic  elTectlveness  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  always  been  rooted  In  the  fact  that 
it  has  been,  from  its  Inception,  a  unilateral 
commitment.     It  Is  geared,   not   for  debate 
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but  for  action.     As  President  Woodrow  Wii 
son  said: 

'•The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed  by 
the  United  States  on  her  own  authority,  it 
has  always  been  maintained,  and  always  wlU 
be  maintained,  upon  her  own  responsibility  •• 

Through  all  the  twUts  and  turna  of  Amer 
lean  history,  the  doctrine  has  been  the  one 
firm  anchor  of  American  hemispheric  policy 
To  suggest  Its  renunciation  opens  the  door 
upon  uncertainties  and  dangers  too  ghastly 
for  the  American  people  to  contemplate. 

To  realize  how  deeply  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  interwoven  with  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  our  basic  security,  let  us 
briefly  survey  Its  historic  backgrounds. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE 

The  first  wave  which  impeUed  the  United 
States  toward  the  enunciation  of  a  hemi- 
spheric security  policy  was  the  breakup  of 
Spanish  rule  in  its  colonies  during  the  Na- 
poleonic wars.  The  threat  was  presented  ot 
seizure  by  the  European  powers  of  the  newly 
liberated  Latin  American  States.  This  would 
have  Involved  the  United  States  in  a  Eu- 
ropean power  struggle  which  she  wished 
to  avoid. 

This  apprehension  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  by  Congress,  on  January  15 
1811,  protesting  against  the  transfer  of  any 
Spanish  colony  to  a  European  power.  When 
it  seemed  that  Britain  had  designs  upon 
Florida.  President  Madison  sent  American 
troops  into  West  Florida.  By  1813,  U  S  oc- 
cupation of  the  whole  Florida  area  waa  com- 
pleted. In  those  days,  the  United  States  had 
Presidents  who  did  not  search  for  legalistic 
reasons  for  inaction  when  American  sover- 
eignty was  endangered. 

The  threat  to  the  Spanish  colonies  was 
presented  In  a  new  form  when  the  quadruple 
or  holy  alliance  of  victorious  nations  (Brit- 
ain, Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria)  was 
created  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  At  Alx- 
la-Chapelle.  In  September-October  1818  a 
proposal  was  made  to  the  alliance  concerning 
intervention  In  Latin  America.  Britain 
promptly  interposed  a  spirited  objection,  and 
the  project  was  never  Implemented. 

Encouraged  by  these  British  objections  to 
Intervention.  John  Qulncy  Adams,  the  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State,  on  May  20.  1818  pro- 
posed to  the  British  Foreign  Office  the  ^op- 
tion of  an  Anglo-American  parallel  policy 
relative  to  Latin  American  Independence 
The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  declined  this  Invitation. 

On  May  19.  1821,  Henry  Clay  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  support  Latin 
American  Independence  by  all  measures  short 
of  war.  This  declaration  was  followed  by  an 
address  by  John  Qulncy  Adams,  on  July  4. 
1821.  His  speech  sounded  the  keynotes  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine— Isolation  from  Europe's 
quarrels  and  opposition  to  European  coloni- 
zation of  any  part  of  Latin  America.  The 
stage  was  set  for  the  declaration  of  the 
doctrine. 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  George  Can- 
ning, the  new  British  Foreign  Secretary 
After  interviews  with  Richard  Rush,  the 
American  Minister  In  London,  he  Issued  the 
notes  of  August  20.  23.  and  31,  1823.  In  these 
communications  Canning  sought  to  secure 
Rush's  consent  to  a  Joint  declaration  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  warning  the 
Holy  Alliance  against  Intervention  In  Latin 
America  and  Jointly  pledging  the  two  nations 
not  to  acquire  any  territory  In  what  had  been 
Spanish  colonial  America. 

Rush  refused  to  sign  such  a  declaration 
unless  Canning  would  agree  to  acknowledge 
the  Independence  of  certain  Latin  American 
states,  which  had  already  been  recognized  by 
the  United  SUtes.  Canning  replied  that  the 
question  of  recognition  should  "be  one  of 
time  and  circumstance."  Rush  refused  to  ac- 
cept this  compromise,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  referred  to  Washington.  Without  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  Washington.  Canning 
turned  to  France  and  succeeded  in  securing 
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the  famous  PoUgnac  pledge.  October  9.  1823: 
"France  disclaims,  on  her  part,  any  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  avail  herself  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Colonies  to  apprc^rlate  to  her- 
self any  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America." 

Canning  did  not  Inform  the  American 
Minister  of  his  successful  move  to  secure  the 
French  pledge  against  Intervention  in  Span- 
ish America,  and  he  made  no  further  at- 
tempts to  secure  a  declaration  from  Rush. 
His  silence  and  Inaction  aroused  Rush's  dis- 
trust and  he  issued  his  famous  dispatch  of 
October  10,  1823.  This  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived by  Secretary  Adams  on  November  16, 
1823.  and  It  Immediately  dispelled  any 
thought  of  a  Joint  United  States -British 
policy.  To  Adams  the  overtures  of  Canning 
were  clearly  a  part  of  a  British  plot  to  obtain 
a  Joint  Anglo-American  pledge  which  would 
really  operate  "against  the  acquisition  to  the 
United  States  of  any  part  of  the  Spanish- 
American  possessions."  Canning  feared  the 
growing  potential  of  the  United  States.  He 
did  not  wish  to  see  any  accession  of  American 
strength  through  absorption  of  large  por- 
tions of  Latin  America. 

As  a  former  American  Minister  at  London, 
Adams  understood  British  foreign  policy. 
He  believed  that  misunderstandings  should 
be  removed  by  a  frank  statement  by  the 
President  indicating  the  line  of  action 
America  would  take  In  certain  contingen- 
cies. Following  Adams'  advice.  President 
Monroe,  on  December  2.  1823.  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  outlining  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  Interven- 
tion In  Latin  America.  This  has  passed 
down   Into  history   as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

THE    MONROE   DOCTRINE   IN    TRANSITION 

In  the  period  before  the  Civil  War.  there 
were  some  forceful  American  Presidents  who 
did  not  wait  for  actual  seizure  of  Latin 
American  territories  by  foreign  powers  be- 
fore making  protest.  In  1848,  word  reached 
President  Polk  that  the  rulers  of  Yucatan 
might  offer  their  peninsula  to  Britain  or 
Spain.  Without  hesitation  he  sent  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress,  April  29,  1848,  de- 
claring that  the  U.S.  Government  would  not 
j>ermlt  such  a  transfer  even  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants.  This  statement  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  Polk  Corollary 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

But  the  doctrine  really  came  of  age  under 
the  masterly  handling  by  Secretary  Seward 
of  the  crisis  presented  by  French  Interven- 
tion In  Mexico,  1861-€7.  This  intervention 
began  as  a  tripartite  afTalr  in  which  Britain 
and  Spain  participated  with  France.  After 
a  brief  period,  Britain  and  Spain  withdrew 
from  the  tripartite  arrangement.  Prance 
continued  the  Intervention  alone,  Installing 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico.  Since  the  United  States 
was  preoccupied  with  the  Civil  War.  Secre- 
tary Seward  had  to  ignore  this  flagrant 
breach  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  without  ac- 
tion. But  when  hostilities  ended  In  1865  he 
began  a  series  of  notes  to  the  French  For- 
eign Office,  containing  thinly  veiled  protests 
against  intervention.  On  February  12,  1866, 
Seward  demanded  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment fix  a  time  limit  for  the  evacuation  from 
Mexico  of  all  French  troops.  Bowing  before 
these  threats.  Napoleon  III  withdrew  his 
legions  and  the  government  of  Maximilian 
quickly  fell.  Mexico  once  more  became  a 
republic  under  Juarez. 

According  to  Prof.  Samuel  F.  Bemis, 
Seward's  Insistence  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
French  military  forces  transformed  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  "Into  a  major  national  pwllcy, 
applauded  In  the  New  World,  respected  In 
the  Old  World  as  something  for  which  the 
United  States  would  fight  and  could  do  suc- 
cessful battle."  >     As  Professor  Perkins  re- 


marks: "It  has  become  a  true  national 
dogma,  endorsed  by  all  parties,  awakening 
an  instantaneous  response  in  the  breasts  of 
patriotic  Americans." » 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINK  AND  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
SECURTTT    IN    THE    CARIBBEAN 

Seward's  signal  success  In  vindicating  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  led  succeeding  American 
Secretaries  of  State  to  regard  the  Caribbean 
Sea  as  an  American  lake.  Under  President 
Grant  It  was  firmly  believed  that,  in  order  ef- 
fectively to  protect  American  Interests  in  the 
Caribbean,  it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire 
at  least  one  naval  base  or  to  take  active  steps 
to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  acquiring 
possessions  there.  In  January  1870,  Presi- 
dent Grant  sent  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  call- 
ing for  the  annexation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  After  some  months  of  debate  the 
treaty,  June  30,  1870,  failed  of  ratification  In 
the  Senate  by  a  tie  vote.  The  President  was 
determined  to  resubmit  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  and  he  was  certain  that  he  could 
exert  enough  pressure  to  Insure  Its  ratifica- 
tion. Until  the  Senate  would  vote  again  on 
the  treaty  Grant  sent  a  squadron  of  warships 
to  Dominican  waters  to  be  sure  that  no 
hostile  action  would  be  taken  against  the 
Republic. 

During  the  early  months  of  1871  the  Navy 
waa  vigilant  In  the  protection  of  the  in- 
choate Interests  which  the  United  States 
had  acquired  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  the  pendency  of  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation. When  the  treaty  failed  a  second 
time  to  win  ratification  by  the  Senate,  Grant 
recalled  the  naval  squadron  from  Dominican 
waters.  However,  no  foreign  power  dared 
to  challenge  American  control  over  the 
Caribbean. 

As  one  looks  through  the  extensive  diplo- 
matic correspondence  In  the  archives  of  the 
Department  of  State  In  the  decades  before 
1900.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
our  Secretaries  were  alertly  watchful  that 
no  foreign  power  should  attempt  to  acquire 
a  naval  base,  either  through  the  selztire  of 
territory  or  by  economic  penetration.  The 
Department  of  State  was  particularly  fear- 
ful that  Germany  might  be  able  to  secure 
possession  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  (now 
the  Virgin  Islands)  through  Indirect  pres- 
sure. Strong  notes  were  sent  to  Berlin  In 
this  regard,  and  the  German  Foreign  Office 
replied  with  warm  denials. 

The  necessity  of  a  strong  reiteration  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  arose  In  1895  when  the 
Department  of  State  became  convinced  that 
the  British  Government  was  exerting  undue 
pressure  upon  Venezuela  relative  to  a  bound- 
ary dispute  between  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela.  If  Britain  by  this  pressure  should 
be  able  to  secure  a  larger  area  of  territory 
than  was  rightfully  due  her,  this  action,  de- 
clared Secretary  Olney.  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  strongly  urged 
that  this  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

The  case  of  Venezuela  was  thus  boldly  put 
forward  by  Secretary  Olney  in  a  famous  note 
of  July  20,  1895.  This  so-called  Olney  corol- 
lary to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  forcefully  stated 
that  the  American  Government  had  a  right 
to  intervene  at  any  time,  anywhere,  in  Latin 
America  If  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
required  such  action.  The  British  Govern- 
ment bent  before  such  pressure  and  the 
boundary  dispute  was  settled  by  arbitration. 

This  bold  affirmation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  supplemented,  after  the  Spanish - 
American  War,  by  the  Piatt  amendment  to 
the  Army  appropriation  bill  which  was  ap- 
proved on  March  2.  1901.  In  order  to  please 
certain  American  statesmen,  the  Cubans  In- 
corporated this  amendment  into  their  consti- 
tution. In  a  statement  in  explanation  of  this 
amendment,  Ellhu  Boot  said :  "It  would  be  a 
most  lame  and  Impotent  conclusion  If  after 
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all  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treamre  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  free- 
dom of  Cuba,  and  by  the  people  of  Cuba  for 
the  same  object,  we  should,  through  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  government,  by  inad- 
vertence or  otherwise,  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  in  regard  to  our  own  vital  Interests 
than  we  were  while  Spain  was  in  possession." 

It  Is  significant  that  these  prophetic  words 
of  warning  by  Ellhu  Root  were  given  con- 
firmation by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
In  his  drive  to  repeal  the  Piatt  amendment. 
But  this  betrayal  of  American  interests  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  protection  of  American  inter- 
ests by  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  was  an  in- 
tense "America  flrster." 

The  first  Roosevelt  met  the  issue  headon 
In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  as  In  Cuba,  there 
was  then  little  appreciation  by  the  natives 
of  the  principles  of  good  government.  In 
matters  of  finance,  the  Dominicans  were  i>ar- 
tlcularly  Irresponsible.  In  a  special  message 
to  Congress,  December  6,  1904,  President 
Roosevelt  announced  another  corollary  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  United  States  had  a  right  to  inter- 
vene in  any  LaUn  American  state  when 
"chronic  wrongdoing"  invited  punitive  ac- 
tion by  a  non-American  state.  The  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  Dominican  Government  whereby  the 
finances  of  the  Republic  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  American  advisers  and  a  crisis 
was  averted. 

A  fourth  corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  announced  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  a  Senate  resolution  approved  on 
August  2.  1912.  ThU  resolution  expressed 
disapproval  by  the  United  States  of  any 
transfer  of  strategic  areas  In  the  Americas 
to  non-American  private  corporations.  Since 
1912.  the  Department  of  State  has  several 
times  invoked  this  corollary  to  discourage 
Americans  from  disposing  of  their  holdings 
in  Mexico  to  Japanese. 

In  1914,  President  Wilson,  who  was  usually 
careful  to  follow  the  dictates  of  watchful 
waiting,  suddenly  Intervened  in  Mexico  when 
he  believed  that  American  interests  might 
be  endangered  by  the  landing  of  German  war 
materiel  in  Vera  Cruz.  Wilson  had  refused 
to  recognize  the  Huerta  government  In  Mex- 
ico and  serious  differences  between  the  two 
nations  rapidly  develoi>ed.  On  April  20,  1914, 
Wilson  asked  Congress  to  authorize  h<rn  to 
Intervene  by  force  of  arms  In  Mexico.  When 
a  German  merchantman  on  the  following 
morning,  April  21,  appeared  In  Vera  Cruz 
harbor  and  made  preparations  to  land  arms 
for  U\e  Huerta  government.  President  Wil- 
son, without  waiting  for  final  congressional 
approval  of  his  request  to  authorize  armed 
Intervention,  ordered  the  bombardment  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  capttire  of  the  city. 
Through  the  timely  mediation  of  the  ABC 
powers  (Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile),  this 
matter  was  temporarily  adjusted  and  war 
was  averted. 

In  his  ardent  desire  to  make  provision  for 
American  security  in  the  Caribbean,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  went  to  unusual  lengths  with 
reference  to  the  piirchase  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  August  4.  1916.  The  United  States 
had  long  been  eager  to  acquire  these  islands 
for  the  purp>ose  of  converting  them  into  a 
strong  naval  base.  Secretary  Seward  in  1867 
and  Secretary  Hay  in  1902  had  negotiated 
treaties  which  failed  of  ratification.  In  1916 
the  President  was  fearful  that  Germany 
might  get  possession  of  the  Islands  from 
Denmark  through  the  threat  of  Invasion.  In 
that  event  the  Caribbean  Sea  would  be  filled 
with  German  submarines.  Negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Islands  were  Initiated 
by  the  President  but  the  Danes  were  reluc- 
tant to  sell.  They  feared  the  enmity  of  Ger- 
many. Also  they  wished  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  Inliabltants. 

The  price  offered  by  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, 925  million,  was  generous,  but  the 
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remained  baeltant.  To  counter  this 
muctanoe.  Secretary  Lansing  intimated  to 
the  Danish  Minister  at  Washington.  Con- 
Btantin  Brun.  that  any  acqutslUon  of  the 
Islands  by  Oerxa&ny  woiUd  constitute  a  grave 
danger  to  American  national  security.  In 
the  event  "of  an  evident  Intention  on  the 
part  of  Germany  to  take  possession  of  the 
Islands,  the  United  States  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  seizing  and  annexing  them." 
•mis  plain  threat  caused  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment to  abandon  its  disinclination  to  sell 
the  lalands.  The  loss  of  $25  million  would 
be  a  serious  matter  to  Denmark,  so  the 
Danish  Foreign  Office  quickly  signed  a  treaty, 
August  4,  1916,  and  the  islands  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Danish  Cabinet  resented  this  pressure,  but 
$25  million  helped  to  soften  their  resent- 
ment. 


DID   THI   aOOSEVXLT   DCSIKE   TO*.    COLUCCTTVE    SE- 
CUaiTT     OUTDATX     OUa     MONKOE     DOCTRINE? 

When  President  Wilson  entered  the  White 
House  In  1913  he  was  soon  Involved  In  seri- 
ous difficulties  with  several  countries  in  the 
Caribbean.  In  Haiti  and  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  luuettled  conditions  Invited  for- 
eign Intervention  and  the  President  was 
haimted  by  the  fear  that  Germany  might 
take  advantage  of  this  situation  and  estab- 
lish submarine  bases  in  either  republic.  In 
Haiti  a  bloody  revolution  had  unseated  Presi- 
dent Sam  whose  opponents  had  literally  cut 
him  into  small  pieces  for  souvenirs  to  re- 
member him  by.  President  Wilson  thought 
this  was  carrying  souvenir  hunting  a  bit  far 
so  marines  were  sent  to  Port  au  Prince  to 
teach  the  Haitians  moderation.  The  ma- 
rines did  an  excellent  Job  and  after  they  had 
cooled  the  tempers  of  the  natives  by  execut- 
ing some  a.OOO  trf  them.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
then  serving  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  ^as  assigned  the  unusual  task  of  pre- 
paring a  constitution  for  Haiti. 

Under  the  watchfiU  eyes  of  American  ma- 
rines,  this   constitution   worked   quite   well 
and  some  semblance  ol  pro(q>erlty  made  its 
appearance.    In  the  following  year,  1918,  the 
f  erer  of  revolution  broke  out  in  Haiti's  neigh- 
bor, the  Dominican  Republic.     It  was  obvi- 
ous   to   President   WUson    that    some    more 
marine  medicine  was  needed,  so  the  Domini- 
can Republic  was  placed  imder  a  temporary 
American    dictatorship.     Once    more    stable 
government  produced  a  period  of  prosperity. 
After  the  close  of  hostilities  in  Europe  in 
1918.    American   intervention    in   Haiti    and 
the    Dominican   Republic    continued   for   a 
while  under  the  Administrations  of  Harding 
and  CooUdge.     But  this  intervention  aroused 
widespread  opposition  in  Latin  America  and 
in   the  United  States   it  was  apparent  that 
it  would  soon  have  to  be  abandoned.     Be- 
fore  the  marines   had   been   recalled   from 
Haiti,   the   Sixth   International   Conference 
of  American  States  met  at  Havana  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1928.     There  were  bitter  debates  In 
committee    meetings   on    the    inflammatory 
topic  of  intervention.     At  the  head  of  the 
American      delegation.      Secretary      Hughes 
made  a  defense  of  this  American  practice: 

"Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  difficulty  is 
not  of  any  external  aggression.  It  Is  an  in- 
ternal difficulty.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
when  government  breaks  down  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  In  danger  of  their  lives?  Are 
we  to  stand  by  and  see  them  killed  because 
a  government  can  no  longer  afford  reason- 
able protection?" 

The  Latin  American  governments  had  to 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  important 
question  but  they  continued  their  bitter  op- 
position to  American  intervention.  At  the 
Montevideo  Conference  (1933)  they  succeed- 
ed in  securing  general  agreement  that  no 
.^erican  state  had  a  right  to  intervene  in 
the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of  another 
Amertcan  state.  The  American  delegation 
announced  its  acceptance  of  this  resolution 
with  an  important  reservation:    the  United 


States  "reserves  its  rights  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions as  generally  recogniaed."  The  other  19 
sUtes  unreservedly  adhered  to  a  resolution 
of  absolute  nonintervention,  and  they  hoped 
at  another  conference  to  secure  unqualified 
American  acceptance  of  this  resolution. 

While  they  were  considering  the  ways  and 
means  of  securing  their  objective  In  the  mat- 
ter of  nonintervention.  President  Roosevelt 
turned  his  back  upon  American  precedents 
and  decided  he  would  abjectly  comply  with 
Latin  American  wishes.  Revolution,  which 
was  always  under  the  surface  of  things  in 
Cuba,  broke  out  in  September  1933.  and  the 
government  of  Prof,  Ramon  Gran  San  Mar- 
tin made  its  brief  appearance.  He  was  in 
power  long  enough  to  show  a  violent  anti- 
American  bias  which  was  evidenced  by  his 
seizure  of  American-owned  powerplante  and 
sugarmills.  American  warships  promptly 
surrounded  Cuba  but  there  was  no  interven- 
tion to  protect  American  lives  and  property. 
In  January  1934.  following  conferences  be- 
tween Jefferson  Caffery  and  Colonel  Batista, 
a  new  government  under  Colonel  Mendleta 
came  Into  existence.  Throwing  aside  all  the 
criteria  that  usually  preceded  American  rec- 
ognition of  new  governments.  President 
Roosevelt  recognized  the  Mendleta  govern- 
ment. 

After  this  hasty  and  most  unfortunate 
recognition  of  a  very  unstable  government. 
Roosevelt  then  made  an  abject  and  sweep- 
ing bow  In  the  direction  of  these  irrespon- 
sible revolutionary  elements.  On  May  29. 
1934,  a  treaty  was  signed  and  2  days  later 
(May  31,  1934)  It  was  pushed  through  the 
Senate  with  remarkable  speed  and  without  a 
record  vote.  Its  provisions  revealed  a  sud- 
den surrender  of  long-held  and  Important 
American  rights.  The  Perpetual  Treaty  of 
Relations  of  May  22,  1903  was  abrogated. 
The  right  of  intervention  that  had  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Cuban  constitution  was 
abandoned,  along  with  the  restrictions  on 
Cuba's  liberty  to  negoUate  treaties  Impair- 
ing her  independence  or  sovereignty.  Hence- 
forth, she  was  free  to  borrow  all  the  money 
she  desired,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  were  repealed. 

To  many  European  diplomats  this  abject 
surrender  of  American  rights  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  security  was  well- 
nigh  incredible.  They  were  used  to  states- 
men who  ardently  believed  that  they  held 
office  to  further  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
tries, not  to  renounce  them.  Prom  the  time 
of  Jefferson,  American  Presidents  had  always 
recognized  that,  in  hostile  hands,  Cuba 
could  be  a  dangerous  threat  to  American 
security.  The  volcanic  nature  of  political 
conditions  in  Cuba  had  been  clearly  recog- 
nized by  statesmen  like  Elihu  Root  and  that 
was  the  reason  for  the  Piatt  amendment 
which  was  later  invoked  upon  several  occa- 
sions. In  the  face  of  this  known  Cuban 
Instability,  the  rapid  recognition  by  Roose- 
velt of  the  Mendleta  government,  and  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  abject  surrender 
of  American  rights,  was  a  policy  that  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  of  Benedict  Arnold.  But 
this  was  not  all.  When  Roosevelt  was  In  a 
mood  to  surrender  American  rights,  he  was 
most  prodigal. 

The  surrender  In  Cuba  led  to  further  sur- 
render In  Latin  America.  In  December  1936, 
at  Buenos  Aires,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  was 
formally  convened.  It  had  been  anticipated 
that  Americans  would  quickly  perceive  a 
hostile  spirit.  For  a  long  time,  the  Argentine 
statesman,  Saavedra  Lamas,  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  secure  American  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  nonintervention. 
He  had  not  been  successful  at  Montevideo. 
but  he  sensed  that  President  Roosevelt  would 
abandon  all  pretensions  to  fight  for  Ameri- 
can rights.  He  knew  the  many  weaknesses 
of  Secretary  Hull  who  knew  little  about  in- 
ternational law  and  procedures.  He  knew 
also  that  the  betrayaU  in  Cuba  might  well 
be  repeated  by  Hull  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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His  estimate  of  the  lack  of  backbone  in 
Hull  proved  correct.  The  flexible  Secretarr 
of  State  deemed  hlmseU  to  be  an  agent  of 
LaUn  America  and  not  of  the  United  States 
He  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  an  Argentine 
trap  and  he  quickly  agreed  to  the  doctrine 
of  nonintervention  in  its  most  absolute 
forms.  No  longer  could  American  Marines 
be  sent  to  any  Latin  American  country  no 
matter  how  gross  were  the  outrages  against 
American  property  nor  how  many  Americans 
were  killed  by  mob  violence.  No  longer 
could  the  United  States  use  her  own  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  violations  of  American 
rights.  Thereafter,  things  would  be  handled 
through   mutual   security  arrangements 

After  Hull,  the  succeeding  Truman  ad- 
ministration continued  the  retreat  In  Latin 
America  The  Rio  Conference  (August  15  to 
September  2.  1947)  produced  a  regional 
security  pact  in  conformity  with  article  5i 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As  agreed 
upon  and  signed,  the  treaty  made  it  the  duty 
ol  every  American  sUte  to  assist  In  meeting 
an  armed  attack  upon  another  American 
state  until  the  United  NaUons  Security 
Council  would  take  appropriate  action.  The 
nature  of  the  action  to  be  taken  under  the 
Rio  Treaty  was  to  be  determined  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, summoned  for  the  occasion.  But  no 
member  state  could  be  compelled  to  use 
armed  force. 

The  charter  or  constitution  of  thi.s  Ric 
organization  was  drawn  up  at  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
which  met  at  BogotA,  Colombia,  from  March 
30  to  May  2,  1948.  This  constitution  named 
the  political  organs  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  and  defined  tlieir 
powers  and  duties.  The  supreme  organ  was 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference,  meeting  at 
6-year  Intervals.  Meetings  of  the  Consul- 
tation of  Foreign  Ministers  would  be  called 
as  needed  to  consider  problems  of  an  urgent 
nature  and  common  interest.  At  these 
meetings  action  could  be  taken  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  to  meet  a  threat- 
ened or  actual  aggression. 

The  danger  of  some  hostile  action  by  inter- 
national communlBm  prompted  the  holding 
of  the  lOth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  in  Caracas.  Venezuela 
March  1-28.  1954.  Owing  to  pressure  bv 
Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  head  of 
the  American  delegation,  a  declaration  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1.     It  read: 

"That  the  domination  or  control  of  the 
political  Institutions  of  any  American  state 
by  the  International  Communist  movement 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty 
and  political  independence  of  the  American 
states  and  would  call  for  a  meeting  or  con- 
sultation to  consider  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate action  In  accordance  with  existlne 
treaties."  * 

The  recent  tragic  farce  of  such  a  consulta- 
tion at  Punta  del  Este  Indicates  the  weak- 
ness of  any  system  of  collective  security  in 
safeguarding  American  Interests. 

DOES  ALL  THIS  ELABORATE  MACHINERY  OF 
POLITICAL  ADJUSTMENT  OUTDATE  THE  MONROF 
DOCTRINE? 

It  has  long  been  apparent  to  realists  that 
the  elaborate  machinery  which  has  been  set 
up  for  Latin  America  was  becoming  too  un- 
wieldly  for  effective  action.  Recent  event.s 
have  now  confirmed  this  fear.  Had  we  been 
history  minded  the  example  of  the  League 
of  Nations  should  have  put  us  on  guard 

After  World  War  I  the  League  of  Nations 
was  unable  to  outlaw  war  and  maintain 
world  peace.  In  the  Italo-Ethlopian  War 
Mussolini  made  a  mockery  of  collective  secu- 
rity under  the  league.  The  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  was  a  shocking  Indication  that 
it  would  take  more  than  paper  parchments 
to  stem  the  tides  of  International  conflict. 

We  are  now  being  given  another  unhappy 
demonstration  of  this  truth.  The  establlsh"- 
ment  of  a  Communist  base  In  Cuba  makes  it 
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all  too  evident  that  Castro  and  Khrushchev 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  sonorous 
phrases  of  the  Declaration  of  Caracas.  They 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  still  has 
the  backbone  to  act  to  protect  Its  Interests. 

The  Internationalism  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Hull  and  their  vain  quest 
for  security  through  multilateral  treaties  was 
a  clear  Indication  that  they  had  lost  faith  in 
the  ability  of  American  military  strength  to 
safeguard  American  Interests.  They  were 
deceived  by  the  Utopian  dream  of  world  gov- 
ernment. Even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Inter- 
national relations  would  have  made  them 
realize  the  myth  of  mutual  security. 

Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  political  truths  that  had 
been  so  apparent  to  earlier  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. John  Qulncy  Adams,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  critical  weeks  when 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  the  making, 
knew  that  it  would  be  folly  to  associate  an- 
other nation  like  Britain  In  the  announce- 
ment of  a  policy  that  dealt  with  American 
national  security.  He  said:  "I  do  not  want 
America  to  appear  as  a  cock-boat  in  the  wake 
of  a  British  man-of-war." 

It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  lost  faith 
in  America.  In  1895.  a  lamoxxs  Democratic 
Secretary  of  State.  Richard  Olney,  stated  In 
clarion  tones  that  the  United  States  had  a 
right  to  Intervene  In  Latin  America  at  any 
time  in  any  place  Its  Interests  required. 
Secretary  Lansing  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
complete  control  over  Caribbean  countries 
when  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  foreign  Intervention  that  might 
menace  American  national  security.  Roose- 
velt's failure  to  safeguard  the  United  States 
stands  In  marked  contrast  to  the  record  of 
these  great   Democratic   forerunners. 

THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE    WILL    SPEAK 

It  Is  a  bitter  story  which  the  last  three 
decades  have  written  for  America.  It  Is  the 
story  of  faltering  men  who  did  not  possess 
the  stamina  to  preserve  the  heritage  which 
the  great  generations  of  Americans  had 
handed  down  to  them.    It  is  the  story  of  a 

supremely  powerful  nation  which,  at  the  apex 
of  its  p>ower,  went  upon  a  craven  and  unnec- 
essary flight  Into  renunciation. 

The  Cuba  triumph  of  communism  has 
brought  all  the  Issues  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  a  sharp  focus.  Either  we  will  go 
forward  to  a  flrm  reiteration  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or.  In  failure 
of  will,  we  are  likely  to  see  all  Latin  America 
passing  Irretraceably  under  the  sway  of 
Khrushchev  or  Tito  communism.  If  this 
happens,  we  will  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame,  because  we  will  have  had  at  all  times 
the  invincible  might  to  have  prevented  it. 

Those  who  bleat  that  we  cannot  act  de- 
cisively to  expel  communism  from  Cuba  and 
other  hemispheric  points  are  missing  one 
overriding  truth.  That  truth  Is  that  no 
nation  can  ever  renounce  Its  basic  right  to 
self-preservation.  The  United  States,  no 
matter  how  weak  Its  leadership,  cannot  fore- 
swear Its  Inherent  right  of  self-defense. 
That  right  Is  written  Into  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. All  the  pathetic  twists  and  turns  of 
the  State  Department  to  please  Leftist  OAS 
allies  cannot  erase  this  seminal  fact. 

No.  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  not  obsolete. 
It  Is  the  living  spirit  of  a  people  who,  in  the 
face  of  an  onrushlng  communism,  refuse  to 
play  the  part  of  cowards. 

Monroe  Doctrine 

(Contained  In  excerpts  from  President  James 
Monroe's  seventh  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, December  2.  1823) 

In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest 
has  given  rise  and  in  the  arrangements  by 
which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has 
been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the    United    States    are    Involved,    that    the 


American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent conditions  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by 
any  Euro;>ean  power. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Allied  Powers 
should  extend  their  political  system  to  any 
portion  of  either  continent  without  endan- 
gering our  peace  and  happiness;  nor  can  any- 
one believe  that  our  southern  brethren.  If 
left  to  themselves,  will  adopt  It  of  their  own 
accord.  It  Is  equally  Impossible,  therefore, 
that  we  should  behold  such  Interposition  in 
any  form  of  Indifference.  We  owe  it,  there- 
fore, to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  these 
F>owers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 


The  Pu^tt  Amendment 
(Excerpt  from  the  treaty  with  Cuba  embody- 
ing the  Piatt  amendment  signed  May  22 
1903) 

The  Government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter 
Into  any  treaty  or  other  compact  with  any 
foreign  power  or  powers  which  will  Impair 
or  tend  to  lmi>alr  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
nor  in  any  manner  authorize  or  permit  any 
foreign  power  or  powers  to  obtain  by  colo- 
nization or  for  military  or  naval  purposes, 
or  otherwise,  lodgement  in  or  control  over 
any  portion  of  said  Island. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the 
United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  Independ- 
ence, the  maintenance  of  a  government  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and 
Individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the 
obligations  with  resp>ect  to  Cuba  Imposed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States, 
now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

(The  above  Is  the  vital  safeguard  to  the 
American  position  in  Cuba  which  the  United 
States  Irresponsibly  renounced  on  May  29 
1934) 


Statement  by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood 

The  creation  of  a  Soviet  satellite  in  Cuba 
Is  part  of  a  gigantic  program  by  the  world 
revolutionary  movement  known  as  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  for  conquest 
of  the  strategic  Caribbean.  In  this  auda- 
ciously executed  campaign,  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  the  key  target. 

Operating  secretly  and  openly,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  these  revolutionary  forces. 
by  threatening  the  sovereignty  and  political 
independence  of  all  nations  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  have  made  direct  challenges  to 
one  of  the  prime  policies  of  the  United 
States — the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Dramatized  by  the  Cuban  crisis  In  Octo- 
ber, the  serious  threat  In  the  CarlbbeEm  still 
requires  resolution.  In  appraising  it,  there 
is  but  one  controlling  criterion — the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Any  program  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  is  to  be  realistic  must  eventually 
Include  four  elements: 

(a)  Clarification  and  reaffirmation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  apply- 
ing to  intervention  through  infiltration  and 
subversion. 

(b)  Clarification  and  reaffirmation  by  the 
Congress  of  our  historic.  Indispensable,  and 
time-proven  policies  for  exclusive  sovereign 
control  in  perpetuity  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Canal  Zone, 

(c)  Liberation  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
from  alien  domination  with  restoration  of 
constitutional  government  through  free 
elections. 

(d)  Formal  reactivation  of  a  special  serv- 
ice squadron  augmented  as  necessary 
during  emergencies,  to  serve  for  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  and  as  an  assurance  of 
security. 


By  taking  such  measures,  otir  country  not 
only  will  establish  the  proper  legal  back- 
ground for  actions  that  it  may  be  forced  to 
take,  but  as  well  will  make  clear  to  all, 
friends  and  foes  alike,  its  full  determina- 
tion to  support  policies  derived  from  a 
reasoned  line  of  thought  and  to  end  the 
vacillating  practice  of  reacting  to  crises 
contrived  by  clandestine  agents  of  revolu- 
tionary movements. 


FEDERAL      PROGRAM      FOR      PRE- 
VENTING WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vigorous  and  uncompromising  advance- 
ment of  the  Federal  programs  for  pre- 
venting and  controlling  water  pollution 
constitutes  our  single  best  hope  and 
means  for  assuring  that  the  present  and 
projected  national  needs  for  good  quality 
water  will  continue  to  be  adequately  met. 
The  effective  administration  of  these 
Federal  programs  as  authorized  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Congress  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  466), 
becomes,  therefore,  the  basic  considera- 
tion in  the  successful  attainment  of  this 
all-important  goal — important  to  the 
personal  well-being  of  every  individual 
citizen  and  to  the  status  and  continued 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961,  Public  Law  87-88,  trans- 
ferred the  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act's  programs  from  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  purpose  of 
this  action  was  to  allow  the  Secretary  to 
secure  by  his  administrative  authority 
an  appropriate  status  for  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program  within  the  De- 
partment. Such  appropriate  status  was 
to  take  into  account  the  enlarged  author- 
ities and  obligations  vested  comprehen- 
sively by  the  act  for  restoring  and  main- 
taining water  quality  adequate  for  all 
legitimate  uses,  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fiish  and  wildlife,  rocrea- 
tional  purposes,  and  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  other  legitimate  uses. 

Consider,  therefore,  the  character  of 
the  administrative  monster  created  in 
token  response  to  the  leeway  furnished 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary's  dele- 
gation of  authority  ostensibly  resides  in 
an  Assistant  Secretary,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  administration  of  the 
act's  programs  is  retained  within  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Buried  within 
that  agency,  under  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy, you  ultimately  come  upon  the  dedi- 
cated hard-working  personnel  who  de- 
vote their  untiriiig  efforts  to  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  act's  far-reaching 
provisions.     Thus,    even    the    Assistant 
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Secretary  is  hampered  by  the  intervening 
layers  of  Public  Health  Service  brass 
hats  as  a  result  of  the  organizational 
havoc  that  has  been  wrought  in  regard 
to  the  placement  of  the  water  pollution 
control  program. 

Traveling  upward  through  this  ladder 
of  policymaking  bureaucrats,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  imperative  objectives 
of  the  program  in  all  but  its  health- 
associated  aspects  are  stifled.  By  its 
tradition  and  its  own  inclination,  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  wedded  to  the 
exercise  of  advisory  and  voluntarily  per- 
suasive powers.  It  is  far  from  being  the 
appropriate  vehicle  for  the  effective  ap- 
plication of  the  act's  all-embracing  pro- 
visions, particularly  as  regards  enforce- 
ment, which  in  final  reckoning  is 
capable  of  spelling  the  success  or  the 
defeat  of  Federal  efforts  in  water  pollu- 
tion control. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  pointed  out 
in  the  Congressional  Record  streams 
which  were  dangerously  polluted,  and 
which  are  still  polluted  because  of  in- 
activity by  the  Public  Health  Service 
now  charged  with  water  pollution  abate- 
ment efforts  under  Public  Law  84-660. 
Among  these  are  the  Delaware  River  in 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  area  where 
pollution  is  of  the  most  massive  sort  in- 
volving both  Industrial  and  municipal 
wastes.  Industrial  and  municipal  p>ol- 
lution  of  the  Ohio  River,  almost  any- 
where on  its  course,  is  still  a  threat  to 
life,  health,  and  property  of  the  people 
on  its  banks,  and  In  States  downstream. 
To  date  I  know  of  no  action  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  abate  this  pollu- 
tion. The  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt, 
of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  are 
so  incredibly  polluted  as  to  be  a  dan- 
ger to  the  health  of  the  people  in  that 
area.  The  only  action  taken  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  date  has  been 
to  Initiate  a  cleanup  of  Raritan  Bay,  and 
then  only  because  of  severe  hepatitis 
outbreaks  among  people  who  have  eaten 
shellfish  from  the  area. 

Another  example  of  inaction  and  in- 
difference by  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  the  Nashua-Merrimack  River  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  where 
pollution  is  of  an  industrial  and  munici- 
pal nature  which  resiilts  in  such  low 
water  quality  in  the  area  as  to  prevent 
location  of  new  industry.  The  pollu- 
tion which  continues  becavise  of  inac- 
tivity by  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  Nashua-Merrimack  River  area  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  has 
been  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
severe  economic  depression  which  ex- 
ists in  the  region. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
provides  for  the  complete  separation  of 
water  pollution  control  activities  from 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  pro- 
gram the  proper  organizational  status 
at  a  responsible  level  of  operation.  This 
provision  accords  In  full  with  the 
pointedly  responsible  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Presldentlally  appointed  members 
of  the  Secretary's  own  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board  in  their  meeting 
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at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  September  28,  1962. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

Because  the  problem  ol  water  pollution 
in  the  United  States  is  so  massive,  and  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  pollution  Is  bo 
vital  to  important  aspect*  of  the  national 
economy  and  public  welfare  In  addition  to 
the  aspect  of  public  heaitb.  tblB  board  be- 
lieves that  the  full  responslbllUles  and  op- 
portunities of  the  Federal  Government  under 
Public  Law  660  cannot  be  adequately  carried 
out  so  long  as  the  program  is  administered 
as  a  mere  division  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  board  also  believes  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Bureau  of  Environmental  Health 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  and  within 
which  Bureau  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  would  be  merely  one  of  several 
divisions,  would  further  fail  to  give  ade- 
quate recognition  and  emphasis  to  the  broad 
resource  values  of  clean  water,  other  than 
public  health,  and  would  t«nd  to  deprive  the 
program  of  needed  public  and  legislative  sup- 
port by  malting  it  more  difficult  for  citizens 
to  identify  the  program  and  to  Identify 
with  It. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  propose  or  support  legislation  In 
the  88th  Congress  that  would  establish  with- 
in the  E>epartment  a  separate  agency  outside 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  administra- 
tion of  all  departmental  reeponslbllltles  and 
functions  In  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control.  We  believe  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion with  research  functions  In  related  fields 
of  public  health  could  be  achieved,  and  that 
the  necessary  and  essential  coordination  with 
water-resource  agenclea  in  other  Federal 
departments  would  be  facilitated  and  en- 
hanced, through  the  establishment  of  such 
a  separate  water  pollution  control  agency 
directly  under,  and  responsible  to,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Resolutions  similarly  importuning  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  have 
been  advanced  by  national  conservation, 
municipal,  labor,  and  other  civic-minded 
groups,  who  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  need  for  vigorous  water  pollution 
control. 

Additionally,   my  bill  would  increase 
the  existing  dollar  ceiling  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  the  grants  made  available 
to  municipalities  for  sewage  treatment 
works  construction  so  as  to  more  directly 
stimulate     the    undertaking     of     these 
needed    projects    In    our    larger    cities 
whose  correspondingly  higher  cost  levels 
call  for  a  more  equitable  measure  of 
stimulation.    It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  these  larger  centers  of  population 
with  their  attendant  larger  potential  for 
contributing  to  water  pollution  control 
situations  be  effectively  encouraged  to 
install  adequate  facilities.     To  this  same 
end.  provision  is  contained  in  the  bill 
for  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  the 
separation  of  combined  sewers   which 
carry  both  stormwater  and  sewage  or 
other    wastes.     The    presence    of    these 
outmoded    waste   collection    systems    in 
our  older  cities  renders  ineffective  their 
treatment  plants  since   these   are   by- 
passed following  a  rainfall  and  the  over- 
fiow    of    combined    storm    and    sewage 
wastes  is  made  directly  to  the  receiving 
waters.    The  annual  summertime  post- 
ing of  beaches  as  unsafe  for  bathing  in 
New  York  City,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
even   here   in   our   Nation's    Capital    is 
directly  attributable  to  the  discharges 
from  combined  sewers  which  carry  with 


them  the  raw  untreated  sanitary  sewage 
A  program  of  grants  assistance  at  aii 
annual  level  of  $100  million  for  this 
purpose  is  proposed. 

To  insure  that  metropolitan  area 
efforts  to  remedy  waste  treatment  will 
not  be  thwarted  by  unregulated  develop- 
ment and  suburban  sprawl,  my  bill  con- 
tains an  inducement  in  the  form  of  an 
additional  10-percent  grant  to  be  made 
for  any  project  which  has  the  certifica- 
tion of  an  official  State,  metropolitan,  or 
regional  planning  agency  as  being  in 
conformity  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
developed  for  the  area. 

A  most  important  final  provision  of 
the  biU  directs  the  Secretary  to  issue 
regulations  setting  forth  standards  of 
quality  to  be  apphcable  to  interstate  or 
navigable  waters  and  to  delineate  the 
type,  volume,  or  strength  of  matter 
which  may  be  directly  discharged  to  such 
waters.  The  standards  of  quality  and 
of  matter  discharged  are  to  be  based  on 
the  present  and  future  potential  uses  of 
these  waters  for  all  legitimate  uses.  Acts 
in  violation  of  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  are  declared  a  public  nuis- 
ance and  subject  to  abatement  under  the 
law's  enforcement  provisions.  The  issu- 
ance of  the  proposed  regulations  will 
serve  to  inform  and  guide  all  conscien- 
tious water  users  and  at  the  same  time 
effectively  put  on  notice  those  who  will- 
fully  continue  to  despoil  the  Nation's 
streaims. 
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A  BUREAU  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.     Mr.  Speaker— 

The  people — 

Wrote  Carl  Sandburg — 

guess  and  toll  and  rest  and  try  to  make  out 
and  get  along. 

But  sometimes  they  are  deceived 
The  hearings  conducted  recently  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Aging  are  dis- 
closing the  way  in  which  unscrupulous 
promoters  are  gouging  our  senior  citizens 
with  fake  capsules  and  comjwunds,  with 
land  schemes,  and  other  forms  of  mis- 
representation running  to  an  estimated 
$2  billion  a  year.  To  my  mind,  this 
amounts  to  the  depth  of  deception.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
so  greatly  concerned  that  my  bill,  H.R. 
1961 — which  would  create  a  Bureau  of 
Senior  Citizens  on  their  behalf — be  en- 
acted. We  need  only  to  recall  that  most 
of  our  aged  today  were  bom  before  the 
days  of  electricity  and  the  automobile,  to 
understand  how  greatly  the  times  have 
changed  their  world  and  increased  their 
problems  across  a  broad  spectnmi — prob- 
lems of  health,  of  housing,  of  inadequate 
income,  and  of  isolation  to  understand 
how  important  such  a  bureau  could  be 
in  furthering  the  kind  of  projects  which 
some  communities  have  already  under- 
taken on  their  behalf. 


Part  of  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
bureau,  ais  I  see  it,  would  be  to  provide 
them  with  the  Icind  of  information  they 
should  have— and  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  on 
"PVauds.  Quackery,  and  Food  Paddlsm" 
are  illustrative  of  this  function.     It  is  a 

sad  commentary  upon  our  times  that  the 
evidence  presented  to  this  important 
cdmmittee  of  the  Congress  shows  that 
the  very  fact  that  their  income  is  limited 
at  a  time  when  their  aches  and  pains 
increase  makes  them  prey  to  those  de- 
ceivers who  are  peddling  a  quick  and 
cheap  cure. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Shank,  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutritions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  told  the 
committee : 

Americans  each  year  are  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  on  pills,  p>owders, 
capsules,  and  compounds  in  search  of  a 
shortcut  to  health.  •  •  •  In  many  Instances 
the  result  is  only  economic  waste;  in  others, 
It  can  have  serloxis  health  consequences. 

He  described  as  typical  those  peddlers 
of  deception  who  promise  relief  from 
the  terrible  pains  of  arthritis  with  ex- 
pensive capsules  which  contain  only  cod- 
liver  oil  and  orange  juice;  those  who 
claim  that  they  can  conjure  away  heart 
disease  and  obesity  with  safflower  oil 
capsules.  Dr.  Ronald  W.  Lamont- 
Havers,  medical  director  of  the  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Foundation  described 
a  wonder  cure,  Liefcort,  for  arthritis 
available  in  a  Montreal  hospital,  which 
was  directly  linked  to  the  death  of  two 
patients  in  that  hospital.  He  added  that, 
although  this  dangerous  panacea  has 
been  barred  from  the  United  States, 
many  Americans  are  still  fiocking  to 
Montreal  for  treatment.  And  George 
P.  Larrick.  Pood  and  Drug  Commis- 
sioner, testified  that  the  sale  of  quack 
medicine  and  falsely  advertised  vitamin 
and  nutritional  products  alone  runs  to 
about  $1  bUlion  a  year. 

Dr.  Gerald  D.  Dorman.  a  trustee  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  cited 
an  alleged  cancer  cure  being  promoted 
today,  which  sells  for  $9.50  for  a  1 -cubic- 
centimeter  ampule — which  is  about  a 
fifth  of  a  tablespoon  even  though  "com- 
petent microchemists  have  testified  to 
their  inability  to  find  anything  in  an 
ampule  of  this  product  but  mineral  oil." 
The  fact  that  vultures  seeking  the 
dwindling  dollars  of  our  senior  citizens 
are  also  operating  in  the  field  of  housing 
was  also  brought  out  by  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  J.  Fred  Talley. 
an  Arizona  State  real  estate  commis- 
sioner, described  the  activities  of  pro- 
moters outside  Arizona  who  are  using 
mail-order  sales  methods  to  sell  what 
are  described  as  lush  retirement  commu- 
nities equipped  with  modem  facilities, 
but  are,  in  reality  only  desert  sand  10 
to  12  miles  from  the  nearest  water  or 
the  side  of  a  Hawaiian  mountain. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Jersey  we  have  already  acted  on 
behalf  of  our  elders  in  a  number  of  these 
areas.  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
who  presided  over  the  second  day  of  the 
Senate  hearings,  entered  into  the  record 
some  of  these  activities. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  of  Aging,  of 
which  Mrs.  Eone  Harger  is  the  director. 
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is  trying  to  alert  New  Jersey  residents 
to  small  and  large  frauds  including: 

Direct  mail  insurance  soUcitations 
from  out-of-state  companies,  ones  that 
are  not  approved  by  the  State  insurance 
department  and  that  use  names  closely 
approximating  old  line  firms. 

Home  earning  opportunities  that  lure 
older  people  needing  to  supplement 
meager  incomes  by  premising  rich  re- 
turns from  investing  in  equipment  for 
addressing  or  knitting  or  breeding  fur 
bearing  animals  that  cost  dearly  for  the 
initial  pair. 

Columnists  who  offer  books  to  answer 
social  security  questions — even  though 
only  50  cents  a  copy — when  all  answers 
can  be  had  free  from  the  duly  authorized 
oflBces. 

Promotions  on  land  by  matches  in  cig- 
arette machines  or  telephone  calhng 
crews  that  contact  householders  directly. 

The  division  also  added  this  comment : 

"Caveat  emptor"  may  be  an  appropriate 
warning,  but  preying  on  those  in  our  popula- 
tion who  are  least  able  to  aflord  even  small 
sums,  who  are  desperate  to  keep  from  being 
public  charges,  and  who  have  the  smailest 
chance  of  recouping  losses  seems  to  demand 
public  attention.  Since  advertising  media 
that  are  beyond  the  confines  of  a  single  State 
are  the  means  whereby  the  damage  Is  done. 
the  nteans  of  control  must  come  from  beyond 
a  single  State's  borders.  Surely  those  who 
carry  advertising— In  magazines,  newspa- 
pers, or  on  the  airwaves,  etc..  should  be 
held  accountable  In  some  wise  for  that  which 
they  disseminate. 

Robert  R.  Peacock,  secretary  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commis- 
sion described  its  efforts  to  investigate 
the  validity  of  promotional  sales  of  out- 
of-state  developments: 

Many  of  the  offerings  are  good  merchan- 
dise, fairly  presented.  Numerically  more  are 
not.  Generally,  the  product  Is  a  tract  of  sub- 
divided land  located  In  a  remote  undevel- 
oped area.  •  •  •  Most  advertising  and  pto- 
motlonal  material  Is  presented  by  plctxires, 
artists'  drawings  and  advertising  oc^y  which 
conveys  to  a  typical,  reasonable  reader  In 
New  Jersey  an  impression  substantially  at 
variance  with  the  facts  obeerved  eX  and  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  offered  premises.  Sweep- 
in,g  generalities  are  routine  and  actual  on- 
site  photographs  are  usually  avoided. 

The  commission  is  currently  engaged 
in  preparing  a  pamphlet  to  warn  pro- 
spective buyers  of  what  to  look  for  in 
such  advertising  in  order  that  they  may 
detect  pitfalls. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Verga,  representing  the 
New  Jersey  Consumers  Frauds  Bureau, 
stated  that  some  senior  citizens  are  be- 
ing exploited  by  pseudocontractors  who 
are  approached  by  means  of  a  fiy-by- 
night  call  upon  them  representing  that 
their  chimney  was  in  a  state  of  disrepair 
and  the  repairs  should  be  made  imme- 
diately at  prices  amounting  to  $300  for 
a  $70  or  $100  job.  He  also  warned 
against  unknown  mail-order  houses  who 
fail  to  respond  with  merchandise  or  to 
reply  to  letters  or  to  make  refunds  for 
goods  not  delivered. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Bank- 
ing and  Insurance,  through  its  commis- 
sioner, Charles  R.  Howell,  reported  that 
In  cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion on  Aging,  it  has  conducted  a  survey 
of  insurance  carriers,  particularly  those 
related  to  health  insurance,  toward  the 


purpose  of  protecting  "in  every  legiti- 
mate way  the  interests  of  our  older 
adults." 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Health,  "aware  that  the  elderly  pose  a 
sr>ecial  problem  in  that  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  is  spent  on  med- 
ications" and  that  "too  frequently  their 
money  is  spent  on  nonprescription,  self- 
prescribed  patent  medicines  and  vita- 
min food  supplements."  has  pursued  a 
vigorous  course  of  action  in  order  to  ac- 
complish two  objectives:  First,  to  re- 
move from  the  market  adulterated  or 
misbranded  drugs:  and.  second,  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  drug  manufacturing 
operations  so  as  to  insure  the  purity  and 
effectiveness  of  drugs  produced  in  New 
Jersey.  And  the  New  Jersey  Nutrition 
Council,  in  order  to  counteract  mislead- 
ing information  and  advertising  has 
protested  to  magazines,  as  well  as  to 
radio  and  TV  stations,  and  has  circu- 
lated reviews,  by  recognized  authorities, 
critical  of  nutrition  books  of  question- 
able quality. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  type  of  as- 
sistance for  our  aged  which  the  Bureau 
created  by  my  bill  could  pursue  at  the 
national  level  for  all  of  our  older  men 
and  women,  in  cooperation  with  state 
organizations  such  as  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  the  Aging.  And  I  stress  that 
this  is  only  one — for  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned with  meeting  the  other  problems 
they  face — problems  of  providing  them 
with  better  health  care,  more  income, 
and  better  housing.  I  submit  that  such 
activities  are  not  limited  in  their  bene- 
fits to  the  aging,  but  will  be  useful  to  all 
of  us.  But  because  they  particularly  vic- 
timize those  people  in  our  communities 
whose  incomes  are,  r.t  best  very  meager, 
I  am  particularly  concemed  with  their 
impact  on  people  65  and  over.  Senator 
Pat  McNamara,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  commented  on  the 
recent  hearings  that  they  had  only 
"scratched  the  surface"  as  to  the  degree 
of  this  type  of  chicanery. 

A  bureau  dedicated  to  the  needs  of 
our  elders,  and  helping  States  and  com- 
munities to  develop  better  resources  to 
meet  those  needs  is  long  overdue.  I 
think  we  must  act,  in  this  Congress,  to 
make  it  a  reahty. 


SPECIAL.  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program,  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ToLLEFsoN,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Monday,  February  4. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  1  hour,  on  Pebniary  4. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin),  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Whitener. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  JnrsEN. 

Mr.  McLosKET. 

Mr.  Hall. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TuTBN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  FOGARTY. 

Mr.  EviNS. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  Cjk>NZALEZ. 
Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  HOLLAKD. 

Mr.  Edwards. 
Mr.  Taylor. 


January  31 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoiun. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  p.m.).  under  its  previous 
order,  the  House  adjoiuTied  until  Mon- 
day, February  4, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  enUtled  "A  bill  to  establish  Federal 
agricultxiral  services  to  Guanj,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

304.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  the  Director  of 
ClvU  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

305.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  the  Government-owned  long- 
lines  communication  facilities  in  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

306.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  semiannual  reports  on  certain 
military  construction  contracts  awarded  on 
other  than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  for  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30,  1962.  pursuant 
to  Public  Laws  86-500  and  87-57;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
flight  training  program  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  to  December  31,  1962,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  4384;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

308.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
balance  sheet  of  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 
as  of  December  31.  1962.  filed  with  the  Public 
miUties  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  37  Stat.  979;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

309.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  receipts  pnd  expend- 
Itiu-es  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  for  the  year  1962.  pursuant  to 
chapter  1628,  Acts  of  Congress  1904;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

310.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  District 
of  Colxmibia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
annual  reports  and  financial  statements  for 
each   operation  for   the   fiscal    year   ended 


June  30,  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  80- 
605  and  85-300;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

311.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Corregl- 
dor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission,  relative  to 
the  next  step  to  be  taken  with  reference  to 
the  World  War  U  memorial  proposed  for 
Corregidor;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelen 
Affairs. 

312.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  steps  taken  In  the 
17th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  on  long-term  financing 
of  the  United  Nations,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-731;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  certain  unusual  aspects  of 
retirement  provisions  for  enlisted  personnel, 
U.S,  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Manager,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty disposed  of  during  fiscal  year  1962,  pur- 
suant to  section  404,  63  Stat.  398;  40  U.S.C. 
614;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  during  the  calendar 
year  1962,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  a  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  November 
30,  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  82d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the 
creditable  and  taxable  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  of  the  United  States  at 
Cuddeback  Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif  for 
defense  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on"  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

319.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  for  1962  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlssloa.  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

320.  A  letter  from  the  corporation  agent 
Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Inc.,  covering  the 
period  August  1.  1961.  to  July  31.  1962,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  224.  84th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

321.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat.  216.  217);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

322.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 


istration Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  (76  Stat.  383);  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  January  29 
1963,  the  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported on  January  30,  1963: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  13.  Resolution 
creating  a  select  conunlttee  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  of  the  problems  of 
snin  :  business;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
5).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  17.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  investigations 
and  studies  with  respect  to  matters  within 
Its  Jurisdiction;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
6).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  29.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  to  conduct  certain  studies 
and  Investigations;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  7).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  36.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  relat- 
ing to  certain  matters  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  8).  R«. 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  38.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
conduct  studies  and  Investigations-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  9).  Referred 'to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  55.  Rjesolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation of  matters  relating  to  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, directives,  and  policies  Including 
personnel  pertaining  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  such  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies engaged  primarily  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  oversea 
operations,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
which  participate  In  the  development  and 
execution  of  such  policy;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  10).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  56.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Public  Wcwks 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  11).  Referred'to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  73.  Resolution 
to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  conduct  investigations  and  studies 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  12).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  79.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  make  Investigations  Into 
any  matter  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
13).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  81.  Resolution  to 
amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  respect  to  the  location  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  14). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  84.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 


and  Btudy  of  all  matters  relating  to  procure- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense,  person- 
jjel  of  such  Department,  laws  administered 
by  rach  Department,  use  of  fund*  by  such 
lipartment.  and  scientific  research  in  sup- 
port of  the  armed  services;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  16).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  103.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  conduct  certain  studies  and 
investigations  coming  within  its  Jurisdiction; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  16).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia :  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  142.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  organization,  management,  op- 
eration, and  administration  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  17).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  143.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics to  conduct  studies  and  investiga- 
tions and  make  Inquiries  with  respect  to 
aeronautical  and  other  scientific  research  and 
development  and  outer  space;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  18).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  151.  Resolution  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  conduct  Investigations  and 
studies  with  respect  to  certain  matters  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  19) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  153.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  conduct  studies  and  investiga- 
tions and  make  inquiries  relating  to  hous- 
ing; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  20).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  179.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  conduct  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigations and  studies  of  all  matters  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2J).  Referred  to  the 
Hotise  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BUJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  3043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Shelby,  Ohio; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  3044.  A  bill  to  increase  the  normal  tax 
and  surtax  exemption,  and  the  exemption 
for  dependents,  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 

H.R.3045.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  Inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  granting  of  survivor 
annuities  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  certain  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
civil  Service. 

ByMr.  BATTIN: 

HH.  3046.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Custer  Battlefield  National 
Cemetery;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEStJETT ot  Florida: 

H.R.  3047.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  rate  applicable  to  migrant  agricultural 


workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BERRT: 

HJt.  3048.  A  bUl  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment at  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procurement 
and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R  3049.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs, 
or  other  F>erformance  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H  R  3050.  A  bill  to  e.vpand  the  authority 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BRAY : 

H.R  3051.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
fees  In  excess  of  $10  for  attorneys  and  agents 
in  connection  with  certain  claims  filed  with 
the  militarj-  departments  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  CANNON: 

H.R  3052.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  24.  1951  (65  Stat.  634;  40  U.S.C.  183 
(n  )-(w) ),  as  amended,  relating  to  the  polic- 
ing of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  constitu- 
ent bureaus;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HH.  3053.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  725;  20  U.8.C. 
79e).  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  laboratory 
and  other  authorised  facilitlee  at.  the  Canal 
Zone  Biological  Area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  CRAMER: 

nn.  3064.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  central  west  coast  area  of 
the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJR.  3055.  A  bni  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3056.  A  bni  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way running  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  through 
Bradenton,  Fla.;  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.;  Port 
Myers,  Fla.;  Naples.  Fla  ;  and  Miami,  Fla.. 
to  Homestead.  Fla.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  3057.  A  bin  to  amend  section  545  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Income  limitations  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  pension  to  widows  of  World  War  I 
veterans  shall  be  Increased  to  $1,800  without 
dependents  and  $3,600  with  dependents;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3058.  A   biU   to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  Independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  3059.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203  (k) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  surplus  property  for  certain  uses  by  edu- 
cational institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJl.  3060.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
private  benefit  plans  in  Ueu  of  social  security 
by  providing  that  Individuals  who  are  eli- 
gible for  certain  benefits  under  such  plans 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  social  security  bene- 
fits or  subject  to  social  security  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  division 
of  a  corporation  Into  two  corporations  on  » 


fuUy  non  pro  rata  basis;   to  the  Cocunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  divMends  paid  by 
certain  corporations  which  hold  obligations 
of  States  and  local  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3063.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  for  certain  dependent  par- 
ents of  individuals  enUtled  to  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HR.3064.  A  bin  declaring  October  12  lu 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3065.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches, work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  3066.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Xtit  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.3067.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

HJl.  3068.  A   bill    to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  with- 
holding of  Income  tax  from  wages  and  sala- 
ries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJl.  3069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establiah  corpo- 
rate tax  nH«s  of  22-percent  normal  tax  and 
32-percent  surtax,  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  exemption  from  such  surtax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  3070.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child  to 
a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
16  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  in 
World  War  I.  the  beneficiary  shaU  U  other- 
wise eligible  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension  under  either  the  provisions  of 
title  38  as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1900,  or  as 
amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959,  whichever  provides  the  greater  benefit, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fvrt  Lamed  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

HJl.  3072.  A  bin  to  Include  certain  non- 
combatant  civilian  service  with  the  Armed 
Farces  in  war  nones  as  creditable  service 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  EDM0ND60N: 

H.R.  8073.  A    blU    to   simplify    administra- 
tion    of     the     Lead-Zinc     BmaU     Producers 
Stabilization  Act  of  October  3,  1961  (75  Stat 
766);    to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS : 

H.R.  3074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration <rf  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Berra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  3075.  A  bill  to  i»event  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs, 
or  other  performance  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  3076.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
social  security  coverage  for  certain  employ- 
ees of  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  who  were 
formerly  city  employees,  bo  as  to  afford  them 
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the  same  coverage  as  1b  available  to  other 
employees  of  such  county;  to  the  Cknninlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

HH.  3077.  A  bill  malting  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3078.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  holding  a 
White  House  conference  on  the  Impact  of 
automation  to  be  called  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  not  later  than  1  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  and  for 
related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H Ji.  3079.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pa3rment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  Wsa'  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Alfairs. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 

H.R.  8080.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  programs  of  price  support  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  December  31,  1968; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  3081.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  128  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
certain  requirements  of  public  hearings  in 
connection  with  highway  locations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3082.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  amounts  paid  for  the  medical  and  den- 
tal care  of  children  who  have  not  attained 
the  age  of  6  shall  l>e  deductible  without  re- 
gard to  the  limitations  contained  in  such 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Hlt.3083.  A  bUl  to  permit  one-half  of  the 
budget  sxirplus  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be  ap- 
plied against  the  public  debt  and  to  provide 
that  one-half  of  such  surplus  shall  be  applied 
as  tax  credits  against  individual  income 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  3084.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  vm- 
married  child  of  an  insured  individual,  after 
attaining  age  18,  may  continue  to  receive 
child's  insurance  benefits  until  he  attains 
age  21  if  he  is  a  full-time  student;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  3085.  A  bill  to  require  pcwsenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  certain 
safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H  Ji.  3088.  A  bill  to  create  or  charter  a  cor- 
poration by  act  of  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.  3087.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  benefits,  to 
Increase  the  earnings  includable  in  com- 
puting benefits,  to  eliminate  age  require- 
ments for  spouse's  benefits,  to  reduce  retire- 
ment age  (with  full  benefits  for  both  men 
and  women)  to  60,  to  increase  the  outside 
earnings  permitted  without  deductions  from 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

H.R.  3088.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  civilian  board  to 
review  and  correct  military  discharges  and 
dismissals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 

HJl.  3089.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  granting  of  survivor 
annuities  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  certain  students,  to  extend  from  21 
to  22  years  the  age  limit  on  student  survivor 
annuities,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3090.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  granting  of  survivor 
annuities  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  certain  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  3091.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  tech- 
nicians of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3092.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  irrigation  and  other  water  district 
assessments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

H.R.  3094.  A  bill  to  aUow  credit  or  refund 
of  gift  tax  erroneously  paid  by  reason  of 
treating  nontaxable  divisions  of  community 
property  as  gifts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN. 

H.R.  3095.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  averag- 
ing taxable  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.R.  3096.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in  com- 
pensating for  the  hazardous  and  arduous 
nature  of  employment  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, and  for  the  decreased  life  expectancy 
of  persons  engaged  in  such  occupations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3097.  A  bill  to  clarify  paragraph  4 
of  section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942  (56  Stat.  368);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  3098.  A  bill  to  amend  section  532 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
the  marriage  date  requirements  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  pension  to  widows  of  Civil 
War  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and 
plates;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  1 

By  Mr.  POOL:         1 

H.R.  3100.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  Guadalupe  Peak 
and  El  Capltan  National  Park;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Qisular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  3101.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  loans  specifically  for  medical  and 
dental  students  and  interns  in  certain  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3102.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
workweek  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  35  hoixrs.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  3103.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  be  represented  by  a 
Delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3104.  A  bill  to  assure  to  all  persons 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
full  and  equal  privileges  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic conveyances  and  places  of  public  accom- 
modation, resort,  entertainment,  amusement, 
assemblage,  and  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3105.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Construction  Service  An- 
nuity Act  of  May  29,  1944,  to  certain  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  1 
By  Mr.  QUIE:         1 

H.R.  3106.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health   Service    Act    to    protect    the    public 


from  unsanitary  nUlk  and  milk  producti 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly  burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com' 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerct 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.R.  3107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  D*. 
posit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  N». 
tlonal  Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  insurance 
of  savings  and  loan  accounU)  with  respect 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  which 
may  be  provided  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.   RAINS    (by    request)  : 

H.R.  3108.  A  bin  to  enable  Federal  home 
loan  banks  to  Improve  their  services  to  their 
member  institutions  by  establishing  a  sec- 
ondary marketing  facility  for  participations 
In  conventional  home  mortgage  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.3109.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  agricultural  land  development  In  the  state 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

H.R.  3110.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  limitation 
on  payments  for  construction  engineering  for 
Federal  aid  primary,  secondary,  and  tuban 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
201(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  (40  U.S.C 
481(a)(3)),  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goveriunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  3112.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 

HJl.  3113.  A  bin  to  extend  for  2  years  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Federal  assist- 
ance to  schools  In  Impacted  areas,  and  to 
amend  such  laws  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "real  property";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EJducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  3114.  A  bill  to  establish  zones  having 
a  standard  time  officially  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  each  such  time  zone,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.3115.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  in  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  January  16,  1883,  to  temporary  simamer 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  3116.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
plojrment  for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  3117.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  con- 
struction expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  3118.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
particle  board;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3119.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  In  oceanography,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  3120.  A  bill  to  simplify  administration 
of  the  Lead-Zinc  SmaU  Producers  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  October  3,  1961  (75  Stat.  766): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANEK : 

H.R.  8121.  A  bill  to  increase  from  110.000 
to  $20,000  the  maximum  amount  of  a  deposit 
which  may  be  Insured  under  the  Federal  De- 
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posit    Insurance    Act    and    the    maximum 
amount  for  which  a  member  of  a  savings  and 
loan  association  may  be  insiu-ed  under  title 
IV   of    the   National   Housing    Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
H.R  3122.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  for  self-employed  physicians;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  3123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended;   to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

HR.  3124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  to  permit  the 
waiver  of  such  section  under  certain  clr- 
cimistances;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.B.  3125.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
persons  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with,  an  air  carrier,  or  of  service 
organizations  controlled  by  groups  of  air 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  3126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  alter- 
ation, maintenance,  and  repair  of  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  property  under  lease  or 
concession  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  Govern- 
ment-owned airports  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3127.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  9.  1940  (54  Stat.  1030,  1039) ,  in  order 
to  Increase  the  periods  for  which  agreements 
for  the  operation  of  certain  concessions  may 
be  granted  at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the 
depreciation  accounting  of  air  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3129.  A  bill  to  provide  basic  authority 
for  the  performance  of  certain  functions  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  3130.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
survivor  annuities  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  certain  students,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  3131.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
survivor  annuities  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  certain  students,  to  ex- 
tend from  21  to  22  years  the  age  limit  on 
student  survivor  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  3132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  method  of  improv- 
ing the  comprehenslblllty  of  information 
contained  In  second-class  mail  matter  Indi- 
cating the  termination  dates  of  subscrip- 
tions thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  3133.  A  bin  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofllt  irwtitutions  of 
higher  education,  Including  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes.  In  financing  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  M.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  3134.  A  bill  to  authorise  assistance 
to   public   and   other   nonprofit   institutions 


of  higher  education,  including  Junior  col- 
leges and  technical  insUtutes,  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  3135.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Including  Junior  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes,  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  3136.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  Junior  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes,  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related 
faculties;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  3137.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Including  Junior  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes,  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  Improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

H.R.  3138.  A  bin  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  Jimlor  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes,  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

HR.  3139.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of   1957,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  3140.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  3141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  3142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  3143.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIA8: 

H.R.  3144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  California: 

H.R.  3145.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  3146.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER : 

H.R.  3147.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

HJl.  3148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROMWELL: 

H.R.  3149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

HR.  3150.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  and  for  other  purp>oseE:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  OONTB: 

HJl.  3151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  lor  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

HJl.  3152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HJl.  3153.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  3164.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rlghu 
Act  of  1957.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H  R.  3156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act   of   1957,  and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  3156.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  piupoees;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.R.  3157.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  3158.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OSMSRS: 

H.R.  3159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIBAL: 

H.R.  3160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

HJl.  3161.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

HJl.  3162.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

H.R.  3163.  A    bin    to    designate    the    lake 
formed   by   the  Walter  F.  George   lock  and 
dam,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as  Lake  Bufaula; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  AYRES  (by  request) : 

H.R.  3164.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.BATTIN: 

HJl.  3165.  A  bill  to  define  and  declare  ex- 
empt, income  of  Indians,  and  to  permit  In- 
dians who  are  holders  of  beneficial  interests 
of  tribal  lands  or  under  patents  of  allotted 
and  restricted  lands,  whether  by  original  al- 
lotment, by  Inheritance,  or  as  lessee  of  tribal 
or  allotted  and  restricted  Indian  lands,  to 
secure  refunds  of  Income  taxes  paid  to  the 
United  States,  on  Income  from  such  lands 
which  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.BLATNlK: 

H.R  3166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  Increase  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
municipalities  and  others  for  the  separation 
of  combined  sewers,  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  to  aid  In  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  Interstate 
or  navigable  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  3167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
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works,    to    provide    financial    assistance    to 
municipalities  and  others  for  the  separation 
of  combined  sewers,  to  authorise  the  issuance 
of  regulations  to  aM  In  preventing,  control- 
ling, and  abating  pollution  of  Interstate  or 
navlgaMe  waters,   and   for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
BylAr.  BBAT: 
H.R.  3168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  preTentkia  of  accidents  in  coal  mines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H  Jt.  3189.  A    bUl   to    amend    sections    4682 
and  9682  of  tlUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  4-H  Clubs  with  the  same  priority 
as  is  given  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  In  procuring  obsolete  or  excess  ma- 
terials CrcHU  the  Army  and  Air  Force;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H Jl.  3170.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
postage  stamp  portraying  the  flag  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  3171.  A  bill  to  provide  waiver  of 
premiums  on  national  service  life  Insurance 
pollotas  for  certain  totally  disabled  veterans 
without  regard  to  age  limitations;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H^.  3172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ifr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  3173.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461 
Of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO : 
H.R.  3174.  A  l>in  to  authorize  the  with- 
holding from  the  pay  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  the  dues  for  member- 
ship In  certain  emi^oyee  organisations;  to 
the  CTommlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJt.  3175.  A  biU  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  aervloe:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.8178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 93,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  retirement  annuities 
or  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINO  (by  request) : 
KB.  3178.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  award  of  pension  to  any  person  which 
has  been  In  effect  for  10  or  more  years  shall 
not  thereafter  be  revoked  on  the  basis  that 
the  Individual  did  not  have  the  length  of 
service  required  to  qualify  therefor,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOGABTT: 
HJt.317S.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Judges  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  diirlng  good  behavior,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJl.  3180.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  10-year 
program  of  grants  for  construction  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  public  health  educational 
facUittoe.  wad  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  F<x«lgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
Hit.  8181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  n.8.  Vorelfn  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalzm. 

HB.  S182.  A  bm  to  inaeaae  the  oppor- 
tunities for  training  of  physicians,  dentist*. 
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and  professional  public  health  personnel,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GILL: 
H.R.  3183.  A  bill   to   strengthen   and   im- 
prove  educational   quality   and   educational 
opportunities  in  the  Nation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  3184.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  pro%lde  for  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  information  with  respect  to 
the   medical   profession:    to    the    Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Cirll  Service 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  3185.  A    bill    to    prevent    the    use    of 
stopwatches,    work   measurement   programs, 
or  other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal   service:    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OWce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 
H.R.  3186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment      and       administration       of       the 
Allegheny   Parkway    in    the   States   of    West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 
H  Jt.  3187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29,  1930,  In  order  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  for  the  extension  of  certain 
projects  from  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
the  State  of  Maryland,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  3188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  for  dependent  or  surviving 
sisters  of  certain  Insured  Individuals;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colxmibia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  3190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  relating  to  devises  and  be- 
quests by  will;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  3191.  A  bUl  to  exempt  life  insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1913, 
regulating  loenlng  of  money  on  securities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  3192.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  the  term  "age"  as  used 
In   the   labeling  and   advertising  of  whisky. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA : 
HH.  3193.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available 
for  a  permanent  pool  for  recreation  pur- 
poees at  Cochlti  Reservoir  from  the  San 
Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  i 

By  Mr.  MORRIS:  ) 
H.R.  3194.  A  bill  to  authorlEe  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  recreation  purposes  at 
Cochlti  Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan-Chama 
unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  3195.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program 
for  the  conservation,  development,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish 
In  cooperation  with  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 

HJl.  8196.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 

to   $2,400   the   amotuit  of  outside   earnings 

permitted    each    year    without    deductions 


from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York : 
HR.3197.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  orgaai- 
zatlons  of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR.3198  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Trust  Terrl. 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur^ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular   Affairs 

By  Mr    OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HR  3109    A    bill    to   provide    for   the   ex. 
pansion   of   the   Custer   Battlefield   National 
Cemetery:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

HR  3200  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Big 
Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3201.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  to  the  siwvivors  of  retiree  an- 
nuitants who  died  before  April  1,  1948.  and  to 
employees  who  retired  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration  prior  to  July  1,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.R  3202.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities with  respect  to  the  granting  of  .•sur- 
vivor annuities  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  to  certain  students,  to  extend 
fr  jm  21  to  22  years  the  age  limit  on  student 
survivor  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  3203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in  compensating 
for  the  hazardous  and  arduous  nature  of  em- 
ployment in  certain  occupations,  and  for  the 
decreased  life  expectancy  of  persons  engaged 
In  such  occupations,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  3204.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Immediate 
program  to  aid  in  reducing  the  public  debt 
by  providing  that  certain  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  capital  assets  of  the  Government  shall 
be  used  for  such  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
HR.  3205.  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  additional 
years   the   temporary    provisions    of   Public 
Laws    815    and    874,    8l8t   Congress;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  3206.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers   excise    tax   on   househlod   type   hot- 
water  heaters;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3207.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  office 
space  in  the  home  districts  of  Members  of 
Congress;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
H.R.  3208.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr  SENNER: 
H.R.  3209  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
19,  1950,  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  of  Indiana,  to  au- 
thorize certain  additional  highway  projects; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  3211.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment   for   young    men    and    to    advance    the 


conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
HJl-  3212.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Initiate  steps  leading  to  a  re- 
definition of  a  national  transportation  i>ollcy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HR.   3213.  A   bill   to  provide   that  district 
courts  of  the   United   States   shall   not   have 
jurisdiction  to  enjoin  or  modify  the  opera- 
tion of  State  laws  respecting  legislative  dis- 
tricts where  comparable  relief  is  available  in 
State  courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER : 
H.R-  3214.  A  bill  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.    3215    A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  attend- 
ing colleges  and  universities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.   3216.  A    bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    exempt    certain 
farm  vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETTS : 
H.J.   Res.   213.  Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment   to   the   Constitution  of   the 
United  States  providing  for  systematic  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the     Constitution     of    the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.J.  Res.  215  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning February  10  in  each  year  as  National 
Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJ.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  jsertalning  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution   designating 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  of  each  year 
as  National  Grandmothers'  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  public 
places  if  participation  therein  is  not  com- 
pulsory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 
H.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H  J  Res.  222.  Joint    resolution     projxjsing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution   of  the 


United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES : 

HJ.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  each  State  the 
exclusive  power  to  apportion  membership  of 
its  legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.  Con  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  each  year  curtail  expendi- 
tures for  foreign  assistance  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  such  expenditures  from 
creating  or  increasing  a  deficit  for  such  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H  Con.  Res  69.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  should 
seek  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of 
a  resolution  condemning  the  recent  mani- 
festations of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  recent  manifestations  of  antl-Seml- 
tlsm  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  calling  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  human  rights; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    GROSS: 

H  Con  Res  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  respect 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis. 
Mo  ,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  respect 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis. 
Mo  .  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JENSEN: 

H  Con.  Res  73.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  respect 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Lotiis, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  PELLY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  residence  requirements  under  State 
laws  for  voters  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  preparation  and  publication 
as  a  House  document  of  a  compilation  of 
reasonable  facsimile  copies  of  certain  writ- 
ings of  great  significance  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  Federal  legislation 
requiring  uniform  threads  on  couplings  of 
firehoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 

H.  Res.  216.  Resolution  relating  to  a  salary 
increase  for  the  superintendent  of  the  House 
folding   room.   Office  of  the  Doorkeeper;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr    CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.  Res.  217.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.  Res.  218.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS ; 

H.  Res.  219.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 


to  the  printing  of  remarks  of  Members  of 
the  House  in  the  Co>rcRzssioNAi:,  Rscoas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H  Res  220.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr   DOWDY: 
H  Res  221.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a I   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 
H  Res  222.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  study  and   Investigation  authorized 
by  House  Resolution   13;    to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.  Res.  223.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  people  of  all  Ireland  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  will  for  union  by 
an  election  under  the  auspices  of  a  United 
Nations  commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  GARMATZ : 
H.  Res.  224.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS : 
H.  Res.  225.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  employ  two  additional  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  AdnUnistration. 
H.  Res.  226.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  Res.  227.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways    and    Means;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  228.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  Investigations  and  studies  authorized 
by  House  Resolution  179;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.  Res.  229.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)    of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  nile  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER : 
H.  Res.  230.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  with  re- 
spect to  competition  of  the  Federal  Gkivem- 
ment  with  private  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOW ; 
H.  Res.  231.  Resolution     amending    clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.  Res.  232.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  use 
of  the  Congressional  Record;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  Tie- 
morials  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action  necessary  to 
place  the  lumber  Industry  of  the  United 
States  on  an  equitable  and  competitive  basis 
with  foreign  manufacturers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
give  early  consideration  to  and  construction 
of  the  Lower  Teton  Reservoir  with  the  least 
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po««iMe  delaj;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tnwilar  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  ot  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ot  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  piirpoee  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ix>8lng  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  article  V  there- 
of;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  the  prcqsosed  rehabilitation  of 
the  Whltestone  Reclamation  District  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  be 
fully  supported;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  Sai7.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cesare 
Mario  Oistlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHELF: 
H.R.  8218.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ka- 
zuko  (Joseph  James)  Kapp:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJt.  3219.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  Bdwin  and  Bruce  Bennett;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANTELS: 
HH.  3220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  M. 
Brady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  3221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
janna  Szlykowicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HH.  3222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Y.  S. 
Tien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  E. 
MUlette  Clements;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 
Hll.3224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Liborla 
Annlbale;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEOAK . 
HJL322S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 
Katsoydas;  to  the  Comnxittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H Jl.  3226.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Irene  Tre- 
bacz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidlclary 
ByMr.FINO: 
H Jl.  8227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Bassani,  Loretta   Bassanl,  and  Anna  Maria 
Bassanl;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bfr.  GALLAGHER : 
HJl.  3228.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Marlanna  Chmara:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.3229.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Kon- 
stantlnoe  Allkakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.S230.  A   biU   tent   the   relief   of   Anita 
Johansen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GOODBLL : 
HJl.  3231.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mary 
Gabriella  Gomes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
HJl.  3232.  A  bin  to  convey  Ellis  Island  to 
the  Ellis  Island  for  Higher  Education,  Inc.; 


to    the    Committee   on    Government    Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  3233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Klzanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia : 
HJl.  3234.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  loannis  G 
Assimakopoulos;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagio- 
tos  A.  Skountzos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athana- 
sios  Angelis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 

Petruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 

W.      Jones;      to      the     Committee     on      the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.R.    3239.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Iride 

Regglanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3240.   A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Mrs. 

Josephine  Dubins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON; 

HJl.  3241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 

Galante;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 

Grlmaudo;      to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON 
HJl.    3243.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Marie     Hack;     to     the     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary.  i 

By  Mr.  KEITH:         f 
H.R.  3244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
George  Kanellopoulos;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  3245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Outeri    (Auteri) ;    to  the  Conunittee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
C.  Wright;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

H.R.  3247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Combest 

B.  Sills;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 

H.     Peters;     to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3249.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam W.  Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ; 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS:     I 
HJl.  3250.  A    bUl    for    tiie    relief    of    Dr. 
Arturo  Marlnay  Rlego;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  j 

By  Mr.  MORGAN:      \ 
HJl.  3251.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Delia  Pill; 
to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.3252.  A   bill    for    the  relief   of   Maria 
Yen  to   Ruggeri;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3253.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angelita  R.  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isolene 
E.  P.  Shakespeare;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3255.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Masis 

Bedian;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 

H.R.  3256.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 

Marlanna  Piannaca  Vella;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 
HJl.  3257.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  admit- 
tance of  the  vessel  Citu  of  New  Orleans  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
such  vessel  in  tlie  coastwise  trade  between 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
Ingtcm;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  i 

By  Mr.  PEPPER:         | 
HJl.  3258.  A    biU    for   the    relief   of   Anna 
Pekovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  Ukt  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.3259.  A  bill  to  provide   for  the  con 
veyance  of  certain  lands  by  the  United  SUtM 
to  Bailey  W.  Wadllngton,  Jr.;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joann. 
Nicolacopoulo:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  3261.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jean 
Croitorou;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi 
clary. 

H.R.  3262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Anti- 
gonl  latroptiulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3263.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
Szlajmer:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York 

H.R.  3264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esterina 
Rlcupero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  3265.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sister 
Machl  Shigehlsa  and  Sister  Tamiko  Hltomi 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Marie  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    PATMAN: 
H.R.  3287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B 
Fry;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3268.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pul  Yuk 
Cheng;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.3269.  A   bill  for   the  relief  of   Olinda 
Di  Carlo;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
H.R.  3270.  A   bUl   for  the  relief   of  Moshe 
Mozes  Gelb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.ROYBAL: 

H.R.  3271.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Ngoon 
Cheong  Wong  (also  known  as  Ngoon  Cheonr 
Lum);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.  STEPHENS: 

H.R  3272.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  an  orthicon  Image  assembly  for  the 
use  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  Augus- 
ta. Ga.:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California 

H.R.  3273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Braha  Levy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3274.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Lau- 
rette  Mae  Dunn;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  3275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcomede.s 
S.  Pedregosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

HJl.  3276.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Khatcha- 
dour  T.  Tchoupdjian.  also  known  as  Robert 
Chapjian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJ.   Res.    224.  Joint   resolution    declaring 
Sir   Winston    Churchill   to  be   an   honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia: 

H.J  Res  225.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition."; 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

30.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Petition  of  Mrs  E. 
Horvath  and  other  citiaens  of  Wichita,  Kans  . 
calling  on  the  Ccmgress  to  give  full  and  pub- 
lic  consideration  to  any  Presidential   guar- 


antee which  might,  in  effect,  abrogate  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  permitting  Soviet  Com- 
munist influence  and  control  to  continue  In 
Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


31.  Also,  petition  of  Mr  Fred  C.  Koch  and 
other  citizens  of  Wichita.  Kans  ,  calling  on 
the  Congress  t<5  give  full  and  public  con- 
sideration    to     iiiiy     Pre.^idcniial     guarantee 


which  might,  in  effect,  abrogate  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  permitting  Soviet  Conununist 
Influence  and  control  to  continue  In  Cuba: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIOf.'S    OF    REMARKS 


Why  Shoald  All  Other  Taxpayers   Pay 
This  BUl? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVE.S 

Thursday,  January  31. 1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, asking  that  he  disapprove  two 
outlandish  proposals  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, one  of  the  agencies  in  his  De- 
pai-tment.  In  one  instance,  the  agency 
is  proposing  to  extend  its  market  area  to 
sell  power  it  does  not  have  in  an  area 
that  has  plenty  of  power  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  taxpayers  would  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  around  $100  million  for 
the  extension  at  a  time  when  our  na- 
tional debt  exceeds  $300  billion  and  a 
deficit  of  nearly  $12  billion  is  forecast 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  any  consideration  be  given  to 
such  a  proposal  at  any  time,  and  par- 
ticularly so  when  BPA  is  currently  i-un- 
ning  into  the  red  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 

$15  million  annually. 

The  second  proposal  is  to  extend  the 
payout  period  and  thus  permit  a  new 
phony  paper  accounting  through  which  a 
large  part  of  the  present  deficits  of  the 
agency  could  be  hidden. 

In  addition.  I  understand  the  two  pro- 
posals taken  together  are  to  provide  for 
setting  up  a  basinwide  payout  scheme, 
whereby  approval  of  uneconomic  and  un- 
justified reclamation  projects  would  be 
requested  on  the  basis  that  they  could  be 
paid  for  in  the  far  distant  future  from 
presently  nonexistent  surplus  BPA  power 
revenue. 

My  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  follows: 

January  23,   1963. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  early  day;  of 
your  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing we  were  p>olc8  apart  on  many  features 
of  the  Federal  power  program.  However, 
some  of  your  actions  in  1962  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  you  desire  to  operate  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  protect  the  taxpayers'  Interest 
and  also  provide  a  desirable  degree  of  co- 
operation with  both  the  private  and  public 
utility  groups. 

Recent  articles  in  the  press  indicate  tliat 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration — one 
of  the  Interior  agencies — is  considering  two 
far-reaching  proposals  that  I  believe  are 
neither  desirable  nor  Justified.  I  hope  that 
you  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  flrst  of  these  is  a  proposal  for  a  new 
payout  system  for  Federal  dams  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  would  extend  the  pay- 
out on  individual  power  projects  to  way  be- 


yond the  50-yer.r  p  iyo\,t  periods  currently 
in  use. 

When  the  funds  for  the  oonftruction  oi 
the  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  approved  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Congress,  it 
certainly  was  with  the  understanding  that 
repayment.s  would  be  based  on  a  50-year  pay- 
out period.  To  now  change  the  basis  for  re- 
payment of  the  taxpayers'  money  appro- 
priated for  these  power  projects  would  not  be 
keeping  faith  with  the  Nation's  taxpayers 

The  present  Bonneville  power  rate  is  the 
lowest  In  the  Nation.  This  low  rate  was  only 
made  possible  by  the  use  o'. — • 

1  Over  $2 '2  billion  in  taxpayers' money. 

2  Interest  charge  below  Interest  cost  of 
long-term  US.  bonds. 

3.  No   local.  State,  or   Federal    tax  charge 

4.  Excessive  allocation  of  Federal  project 
cost.s  to  nonpower  uses 

Even  with  this  subsidized  low  rate.  Bon- 
neville is  currently  operatint;  at  an  annual 
deficit  In  excess  of  115  million.  Bonneville 
contends  that  it  will  be  ahead  of  scheduled 
payout  by  around  $6  million  as  of  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Actually,  If  the 
payout  was  based  on  a  proper  Interest  charge 
in  keeping  with  actual  interest  cost  on  long- 
term  U.S.  bonds,  as  it  should  be.  there  would 
be  a  deficit  in  payout  of  around  $100  million 

The  Bonneville  proposal  lor  a  change  in 
the  payout  basis  appears  to  be  an  attempt 
to  show  a  paper  reduction  in  Bonneville's 
tremendous  annual  lasses.  I  am  surpristd 
that  Bonneville  would  pui  forth  such  a 
propKjsal. 

The  Bonneville  Act  provides  for  making  pe- 
riodic examination  of  Bonneville  power  rate.« 
to  see  that  the  required  revenue  to  meet  the 
payout  is  obtained.  It  seems  to  me  Bonne- 
ville should  be  speiiding  iti.  time,  not  on 
studies  of  how  to  hide  Us  present  losses  but 
on  studies  of  what  Increases  In  rates  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  actual  Interest 
cost  on  and  the  repayment  of  the  taxpayers' 
funds  provided  for  tlie  Federal  hydroelectric 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Person- 
ally. I  thinlt  Bonneville  power  rates  should 
also  provide  for  in-lieu-of-tax  payments  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  treasviries,  equiva- 
lent to  those  being  assessed  against  private 
utilities. 

I  <am  sure  thr.t  you  will  not  approve  this 
outlandish  propos:>.l  by  Bonneville  before  it 
has  been  considered  by  the  proper  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  which 
I  have  the  hone  r  to  repi-^sent.  as  well  as  the 
people  in  most  other  areas  of  our  Nation 
should  be  called  up'  n  to  "n.'>lp  provide  lower- 
than-cost  power  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Surely,  if  the  Mis;ouri  River  Basin  power  rate 
of  5' J  mills  per  kilowatt -hour  a:id  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  power  rate  of  6  mills  can 
be  absnorbed  in  those  areas,  there  can  be  no 
Jxistlfication  for  trying  to  Juggle  Sgures  in 
an  attempt  to  Justify  holding  the  present 
BPA  rate  at  a  little  over  2  mills. 

The  second  Bonneville  proposal  relates  to 
a  proix>sed  extension  of  the  Bonneville  power 
marketing  area  into  southern  Idaho.  From 
the  press  reports,  it  appears  that  Bonneville 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  have 
held  a  number  of  public  hearings  In  Idaho 
to  build  up  support  for  their  scheme.  At 
such  hearings,  the  Federal  officials  were 
forced  to  admit  that  no  economic  analysis 
had  been  made  in  the  matter.    Also,  accord- 


ing to  the  press,  an  Idaho  State  official  ha5 
labeled  the  proposed  BPA  report  "an  abso- 
lute farce"  and  said  that  the  report  waa  be- 
ing made  wltliout  the  necessary  background 
data. 

I  can  agree  with  the  Idaho  StaU  official 
that  the  BPA  proposal  Is  a  farce  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  when  by  Bonneville's  own 
admlision  it  will  be  short  of  firm  power  In  its 
pree^ent  market  area  by  1865.  and  that  there 
f.rc  estimated  to  be  Increasing  deficits  in  firm 
power  with  the  total  reaching  over  a  million 
kilowatts  by  1970 

The  extension  of  BPA  power  into  southern 
Idaho  appears  to  be  coupled  with  a  proposal 
for  a  sort  of  basinwide  payout  of  reclama- 
tion projects  to  be  accomplished  by  adminis- 
trr.tive  action. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  of  these  Bonneville 
propoEals  is  Justified  in  Itself.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  constitute  a  brazen  attempt  to 
achieve  by  administrative  action  some  very 
qucstlonai;le  end  results  not  considered  or 
approved  by  the  Congress.  It  Is  an  attempt 
t')  tilde  part  of  BonnevUle's  large  annual 
deficit,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
liand  to  achieve  a  basinwide  payout  system 
to  scci'.rc  ;'.pproval  of  regionwide  projects  on 
the  claim  that  they  can  be  paid  for  from 
thforetical  surplus  BPA  i>ower  revenue  in 
.'lime  far  distant  future. 

In  order  tliat  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  Nation  may  be 
mTde  aware  of  what  these  two  bureaucratic 
ni'enci€,';  in  your  Department  are  proposing. 
I  am  inserting  this  letter  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  hope  you  can  advise  me  that  no  serious 
consideration  will  be  given  either  of  these 
pr<ip)06als. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  F  Jensen. 


Federal  Bar  Association's  "Justice"  Series 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31. 1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  about  a  new  series  of  radio  pro- 
grams entitled  "Justice"'  which  has  been 
inaugurated  by  NBC  Radio  Monitor  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

For  about  26  weeks  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  on  appioximately  200  stations 
around  the  country,  millions  of  listeners 
will  hear  how  the  Government  agencies 
safeguard  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

The  "Justice"  series  is  intended  to  give 
listeners  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  various  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government  from  the 
Secret  Service  agent  protecting  the  life 
of  the  President  to  the  Food  and  Di-ug 
inspector  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
corner  drugstore  shopper.    The  objective 
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is  to  generate  a  greater  respect  for  the 
law  and  those  who  enforce  it  by  present- 
ing a  fiiller  understanding  of  the  work  of 
these  Gkjvemment  agencies. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  Is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  this  im- 
portant public  service.  I  want  to  espe- 
cially mention  the  following  representa- 
tives of  NBC  whose  vision  and  creativity 
made  this  series  possible:  Howard 
Monderer,  Esq.,  NBC  Washington  at- 
torney and  member  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  Subcommittee  of  the  Law 
Observance  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association;  Russ  Ward,  NBC  com- 
mentator; Ted  Steele,  NBC  commenta- 
tor; Bob  Mauer,  executive  producer  of 
Monitor;  and  Robert  Wogan,  director, 
programs,  NBC  radio  network. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  E.  Lankford.  who  is  the 
national  president  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
work  of  the  association's  law  observance 
committee,  which  arranged  the  series. 


Federal  Inhnsion 


EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  31.  1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  information  calling  to 
my  attention  what  appears  to  be  another 
step  toward  moving  into  the  field  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This,  as  often  is  the  case,  is  done 
under  the  guise  of  being  for  the  public 
good.  Not  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess but  rather  by  rules  established  by 
governmental  bureaus. 

A  case  in  point,  I  believe,  is  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  as  it  appears  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  29,  1962, 
relating  to  electric  power  transmission 
lines  traversing  public  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  federally 
owned  land,  whether  a  large  national 
forest  or  a  tiny  post  office  lot,  are  held 
in  public  trust.  As  the  Government  is 
the  servant  of  the  people,  so  are  its  lands 
similarly  expressed.  It  would  thus  ap- 
pear reasonable  that  they  should  not  be 
used  as  a  pawn  in  the  instrusion  of  Gov- 
ernment into  the  field  of  gainful  ac- 
tivity. 

One  can  only  ask,  what  is  the  real  mo- 
tive behind  this  proposed  rule  change? 
Within  reasonable  bounds  of  public 
safety  and  welfare  and  the  preservation 
of  natural  resources  from  unconscion- 
able dispersion  of  destruction.  Govern- 
ment lands  have  always  been  available 
to  persons  for  traversal  upon  payment 
of  a  fair  price.  If  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect and  I  am  confident  it  is,  then  I  ask 
in  all  candor,  are  the  proposed  rules  rea- 
sonably appropriate  or  are  they  arbitrary 
and  capricious? 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  hear  much  of 
back-door  referendimis  and  back-door 
spending.    Well,  It  occurs  to  me  that  this 


sort  of  blow  by  regulation  is  a  kitchen- 
door  approach — a  foot-in-the-door  entry 
by  Government  into  the  field  of  gainful 
production. 

Both  departments  in  this  particular 
instance  allude  to  the  right  to  withhold 
a  right-of-way  grant  if  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Federal  marketing  pro- 
gram. What  is  this  program?  Nowhere 
in  the  proposed  rule  change  is  it  de- 
scribed nor  its  limits  defined. 

Once  more  we  tread  on  dangerous 
ground.  Let  us  all  be  more  alert  to  the 
dangers  ahead.  Thanks  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  myself  on  this  subject. 


January  si 


Eliminate  the  Two-Price  Cotton  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31. 1963 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
which  I  made  yesterday  before  the  Cot- 
ton Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  which  is  considering  leg- 
islation to  end  the  two-price  cotton 
system: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Rov  A.  Taylor,  of  North 
Carolina 
Since  1956  the  Federal  Government  has 
subsidized  the  purchase  of  U.S.  cotton  by 
foreign  buyers  to  the  extent  of  8'i  cents  per 
pound,  creating  a  two-price  system  for  U.S. 
cotton.  A  substantial  quantity  of  U.S.  raw 
cotton  Is  exported  under  this  subsidy  plan 
and  later  shipped  back  into  this  country  in 
a  manufactured  form  to  compete  wUh  the 
output  of  U.S.  mills. 

It  is  not  right  that  foreign  buyers  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  purchasing  Ameri- 
can cotton  on  the  world  market  8' 2  cents 
per  pound  cheaper  than  American  manufac- 
turers can  buy  the  same  cotton  on  the  do- 
mestic market  and  then  sell  the  finished 
products  on  the  American  market  In  com- 
petition with  the  American  textile  industry. 
In  the  past  10  years  U.S.  Imports  of  cotton 
products  have  risen  from  the  average  cotton 
equivalent  of  68.000  bales  in  1952  to  225,000 
bales  in  1956,  to  234.000  bales  in  1958,  to 
526,000  bales  in  1960,  and  approximately 
672,000  bales  In  1962.  This  upward  trend  in 
the  main  has  occurred  since  1956  when  the 
two-price  cotton  system  was  created. 

Since  the  advent  of  two-price  cotton  In 
1956  active  cotton  spindles  have  dropped  9.1 
percent.  Textile  employment  has  declined 
176.000  workers.  Mill  consumption  of  cot- 
ton has  declined  and  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles continue  an  upward  surge. 

The  textile  Industry  Ls  the  second  largest 
employer  in  the  United  States  and  has  been 
hard  hit  by  Imports  from  low-wage  countries. 
The  American  cotton  farmer  Is  being  hurt  by 
this  decline  in  the  textile  industry  on  which 
he  must  depend.  A  bale  cf  cotton  has  little 
value  until  it  is  processed.  The  export 
market  Is  uncertain  so  the  strength  of  our 
Nation's  cotton  production  industry  must 
depend  on  a  healthy  American  textile  in- 
dustry. The  two-price  cotton  system  is  not 
only  weakening  the  textile  Industry  but  Is 
hurting  the  American  cotton  farmer. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  textile  and  garment  manufac- 
turers In  my  congressional  district  pointing 


out  the  necessity  of  early  action  to  elimlnau 
the  two-price  cotton  system.  I  hope  that 
new  cotton  legislation  can  be  passed  by  Con 
gress  in  time  to  apply  to  the  1963  cron" 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay,  with  textile  em- 
ployment  shrinking,  and  the  number  of  cot- 
ton spindles  being  constantly  reduced.  Om 
textile  workers  deem  it  most  unfair  to  suffer 
unemployment  and  shorter  hours  while  their 
foreign  competitors  are  supplying  so  much 
of  the  American  market. 

President  Kennedy  has  characterized  the 
tw  i-nrtce  cotton  system  as  "a  unique  bur- 
dfn  upon  the  American  textile  industry  lor 
which  a  s  !Mtio:i  mu.st  be  found  In  the  near 
future  ■■ 

Wo  mv..;t  quickly  eliminate  the  system 
i;ndrr  which  oversea  textile  mills  may  buy 
American  cotton  at  $42  50  less  a  bale  than 
U.S.  mi:is  must  pay 
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Congressional  Fellowship  Program  Bene- 
fits  Fellows  and  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1963 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  participate  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  the  congressional  fel- 
lowship program  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association.  As  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  already  know, 
this  program  provides  congressional  ex- 
perience for  young  journalists,  political 
science  teachers,  and  career  Government 
employees,  and  also  includes  a  group  of 
fellows  from  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  na- 
tionwide fellowship  program  is  the  only 
one  operating  in  Congress  which  provides 
congressional  offices  with  the  services  of 
professional  men,  who  already  have 
proved  their  talents  in  their  chosen  pro- 
fessions. While  the  program  benefits 
the  fellows  in  large  measure,  it  also  is  a 
boon  to  the  congressional  offices  able  to 
utilize  their  services. 

I  highly  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
nonpartisan  congressional  fellowship 
program.  And  I  submit  for  publication 
in  the  Record  the  following  list  of  con- 
gressional offices,  the  names  of  the  fel- 
lows working  in  them  this  session,  and 
the  newspapers,  colleges,  and  Govern- 
ment positions  from  which  the  fellows 
came: 

Hou.se  Office  Assignments — 1963  Concp.es- 
sioN-AL   Fellowship   Program 

Hon.  P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachii- 
sftts— Agustus  Adair,  of  Grnmling  College. 
L<')Uisiana. 

Hon.  Neil  Staebler.  of  Michigan —Dale 
Arnold,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois — Bruce 
Bencher,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Hon.  Richard  Bolling.  of  Missouri— Jerald 
Blizln,  of  the  St.  Petersburg.  Fla  ,  Times. 

Republican  Policy  Committee— Terry  C.i- 
bahug.  of  the  Philippine  Senate. 

Hon.  Herman  T.  Schneebeli.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— Everett  Cataldo,  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Hon.  John  Brademas,  of  Indiana — Carl 
Chelf,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House — George 
Condon,  of  Washington   State  University. 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
j^ttee — Howard  FarkM,  of  the  Public  Health 

Service. 

Hon.  Jambs  Booskvixt,  of  California — 
P'ariborz  P^temi,  of  Syracuse  University. 

Hon.  Km  Hschixh,  of  West  Virginia— 
Daniel    Fleming,    of    Marietta,    Ohio,    High 

School. 

Hon.  DURWAEO  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri — Jerry 
W.  Friedheim.  of  the  JopUn,  Mo.,  Globe. 

Hon.  W.  R.  PoACE,  of  Texas — George  Her- 
zog.  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

Hon.  John  A  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota — 
Andrew  Hlckey.  of  llie  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

Hon.  Frank  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey- 
James  Hoge,  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Phaser,  of  Minnesota — 
William  Jacobson,  of  NASA. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Mosher  of  Ohio — Colt 
Johnson,  of  Columbia  University. 

Hon.  William  S.  Broomfield,  of  Michi- 
gan— S.  K.  Law.  of  the  Sarawak  Informa- 
tion Service. 

Government  Operations  Committee — 
Thomas  King  of  ihe  Atomic  Enerj^y  Commi.'^- 

sion. 

Hon.  William  S.  Moorhkad.  of  Penn.syl- 
vania— John  Lim,  of  the  Korean  Foreign 
Service. 

Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sicklfs,  of  Maryland — 
Richard  Melton,  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  of  California — John 
Morgan,  of  the  Applelon,  Wis,  Poet-Cres- 
cent. 

Hon  John  Kyl.  of  Iowa — Shams  Nizami. 
of  the  Pakl.stan  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Hon  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Florida — 
Kenneth  Olson,  of  Smith  College. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of  Wiscon- 
sin— Ronald  Steel,  of   Scholastic   Magazine. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama — George 
W.  Tourtillot,  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Hon.  Peter  Frelinghutsen.  Jr.  of  New 
Jersey — Thomas  van  der  Voort,  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan — Bruce 
Van  Dusen,  of  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Journal 

Hon.  William  P.  Ryan,  of  New  York — 
George  Von  der  Muhll,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Office  of  the  majority  whip — Eric  Wrnt- 
worth,   of  the   Portland   Ore^ionian 


Enlogy  for  Robert  Frost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21. 1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Robert  Frost,  dean  of  American  poets, 
and  know  that  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  join  me  in  mourning  his  loss. 

Frost  was  close  to  nature,  and  wrote 
of  it  as  perhaps  no  other  American  poet 
ever  has.  His  poetry  was  quiet  and  deep 
and  brought  the  spirit  of  nature  close. 
All  Americans  are  familiar  with  the 
fields  and  woods  of  New  England  as 
Frost  described  them.  We  all  know  of 
his  immortal,  "Fload  Not  Taken,"  in 
which  the  poet  faced  two  imaginary 
roads.  He  took  "the  one  less  traveled." 
Few  men  indeed  travel  the  road  of  art, 
and  fewer  still  travel  it  with  such  success 
as  Frost  did.  His  poetiT  came  to  be  read 
and  loved  more  than  that  of  any  living 
poet  in  our  countiy. 


In  an  age  of  cynicism  and  helter-skel- 
ter, he  provided  a  breath  of  freshness 
and  rest. 

He  has  now  passed.  But  he  has  left 
behind  an  enormous  and  immortal  con- 
tribution to  the  American  spirit  and 
culture. 


The  American  Textile  Industry 


FXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1963 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  textile  industry  is  suffering  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive textile  market  by  reason  of  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign  textile 
manufacturers  in  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican cotton.  Under  the  existing  law  for- 
eign mills  can  purchase  American  cot- 
ton 8' 2  cents  a  pound  cheaper,  or  at  a 
cost  of  $42.50  less  per  bale  than  can  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Cooley]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Gathings]  to  remove  the  in- 
equity existing  in  our  two-price  cotton 
program.  Yesterday  I  appeared  before 
the  Cotton  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  in  support  of  the 
legislation,  and  it  is  my  cai-nest  hope  that 
some  relief  will  be  secured  for  the  textile 
industry  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
cultui-e  Committee  on  the  approach  that 
the  committee  is  taking  to  this  vital  mat- 
ter, and  I  include  the  statement  I  made 
before  the  Cotton  Subcommittee  yester- 
day on  the  two-price  cotton  program  in 
the  Record. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Basil  L    Whitener,  10th 
District,  North  Carolina.  Befx>re  Cotton 
Subcommittee  or  the  House  AcRicrLTURE 
Committee  on  Januart  30.  1963 
Mr.    Chairman   and   members   of   the  sub- 
committee, I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity that  is  being  given  for  the  presen- 
tation   of   my    views    with    reference    to    the 
two-price  cotton  problem      As  I  understand 
it,   the  committee   has   two  bills  before   it; 
one  of  these  Is  the  Cooley  bill  and  the  other 
is  the  Gathings  bill.     I  furtJier  understand 
that  these  bills  are  intended  generally  to  be 
a   basis  from  which   to  work   in   arriving  at 
legislation  which  will  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. 

By  way  of  introduction  let  me  say  th.it  I 
ropre.sent  a  congressional  district  which  has 
a  very  keen  Interest  in  the  entire  cotton 
economy.  One  of  the  counties  In  my  dis- 
trict is  the  second  largest  cotton  producing 
county  In  North  Carolina,  and  the  district 
is  the  largest  textile  manufacturing  con- 
gressional district  in  the  United  States.  It 
is,  therefore.  nccesr..'iry  that  I  take  Into  ac- 
count the  interest  of  ngricuUure  .^nd  indus- 
try in  what  I  say  and  do  in  dealing  with  leg- 
islation affecting  cotton. 

The  memtwrs  of  this  ccmmiitce  are  well 
aware  of  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  two- 
price  cotton  system.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
necessary  that  I  take  your  lime  to  give  any 
detailed  statement  as  to  reasons  for  the 
present  price  differential  of  8i-i  cenU  per 
pound,  or  $42.50  per  bale,  which  is  enjoyed 
by    loreigii    textile    manulaciurcrs    in    their 


competition     with      the     domestic     textile 
Industry. 

I  would  also  hasten  to  point  out  that  I 
believe  that  it  Is  inaportant  to  our  economy 
that  our  cotton  farmers  continue  to  receive 
ft  fair  price  (or  the  cotton  which  they  pro- 
duce upon  their  farms.  I  think  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  take  the  long-range  view 
and  try  to  protect  the  cotton  farmer  from 
losses  of  his  market  in  future  years.  If  we 
confine  our  action  to  the  picture  as  it  exists 
today  ajid  disregard  the  future,  we  wUl  not 
li;ive  served  either  the  farmer  or  the  public 
generally    in    a    very    commendable    fashion 

Already  your  subcommittee  has  had  testi- 
mony from  economists  and  other  Interested 
pru-ties  giving  you  statistical  data  with  refer- 
ence to  the  failure  of  cotton  fiber  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  and  use  which  has  been 
experienced  In  the  use  of  manmade  syn- 
thetic fibers.  You  have  had  testimony  which 
is  uncontradictable  setting  forth  the  reasons 
that  there  has  been  a  great  acceleration  in 
the  use  of  these  manmsMJe  synthetic  fibers 
in  the  production  of  many  end  products 
which  were  formerly  produced  entirely  from 
cotton  fiber. 

Let  me  first  deal  with  the  matter  of  Uie 
future  of  the  cotton  farmer  as  it  relates  it- 
self to  the  question  of  eliminating  the  two- 
pi  ice  cotton  system. 

On  November  13,  1961,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  recommended  that  the 
President  request  the  VS.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  make  an  immediate  investigation, 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  two-price  cotton  system  upon  the  cotton 
programs  being  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary.  I  know  that  no 
one  would  even  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  making  this  request  was 
speaking  as  a  representative  of  industry.  It 
is  abundantly  clear  that  his  concern  was  for 
the  future  of  the  American  cotton  farmer. 
His  request  to  the  President  was  made  solely 
with  the  view  of  serving  what  he  deemed  to 
be  the  best  interest  of  our  cotton  agricul- 
tural economy 

In  his  letter  the  Secretary  pointed  out 
that  the  programs  and  operations  for  upland 
and  long-staple  cotton  which  were  being 
threatened  by  the  two-price  system  included 
our  price  support  programs,  acreage  allot- 
ment, marketing  quota  program,  and  the  ex- 
port subsidy  program  for  cotton  and  cotton 
products. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  during  1961 
525.500  bales  of  cotton  were  used  to  manu- 
facture cotton  textiles  Imported  into  the 
United  States  and  that  this  was  a  new  high 
He  further  pointed  out  that  for  the  5-year 
period  ending  in  1960  there  had  been  an 
average  annual  rate  Increase  of  69.000  bales 
of  cotton  imported  Into  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  cotton  textUes. 

It  was  also  Interesting  to  note  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  found  that  the  aggregate  mil! 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
had  shown  a  decline  in  the  average  of  about 
29.3  pounds  of  cotton  per  person  in  the 
1946-55  period  to  about  23.9  pounds  per  per- 
son in  the  period  t>etween  1956  and  1960  and 
that  imports  of  cotton  textiles  had  Increased 
from  about  the  equivalent  of  0.5  pound  per 
person  in  1955  to  approximately  1.4  pounds 
per  person  In  1960.  These  findings  by  the 
r>epartinent  of  Agriculture  properly  alarmed 
them  with  reference  to  the  future  of  the  cot- 
ton programs  heretofore  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Belated  to  this  problem  and  its  threat  to 
the  farmer  is  the  rapid  growth  In  the  total 
textUe  output  ot  goods  made  of  synthetic 
flJjers.  Wherever  possible,  textile  mUls  have 
been  shlf  Ung  into  the  v»e  of  synthetic  fibers 
or  blends  of  such  fibers  with  cotton  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  turn  tlieir  spindles  and  looms 
away  from  cotton  textile  productions.  This 
has  been  done  for  several  reasons,  but  pri- 
marily because  of   the  price  situation.     Of 
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courae,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  at- 
tention given  to  research  and  development 
and  promotion  of  synthetic  fabrics  than  has 
been  given  to  cotton  fabric.  Another  factor 
which  enters  into  this  shift  to  synthetics 
Is  the  uniformity  and  quality  of  the  syn- 
thetlc  fiber  as  compared  to  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  cotton,  together  with  a  predicta- 
ble source  of  supply  at  predictable  price  rates 
In  a  manner  not  enjoyed  by  Industry  when 
dealing  with  cotton. 

I  am  told  by  many  of  our  manufacturers 
that  in  recent  years  this  Item  of  quality  of 
cotton  fiber  has  been  a  major  consideration 
with  them  In  the  operation  of  their  plants. 
Within  the  past  few  days  members  of  the 
textile  community  have  told  me  that  it  is 
most  difilcult  to  find  cotton  grown  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  which 
measures  up  to  the  requirements  for  the  pro- 
duction of  flne-combed  yarns.  They  attrib- 
ute this  to  a  multiplicity  of  factors.  Some 
of  these  factors  are  the  production  by  the 
farmer  with  the  view  of  producing  quantity 
rather  than  quality  because  of  our  supported 
price  situation;  the  use  of  mechanical 
pickers  and  subsequent  overglnning  of  cot- 
ton; and  the  weather  elements  which  al- 
ways enter  into  the  cotton-producing 
experience  of  our  farmers.  These  are  prob- 
lems which  do  not  face  the  producer  of  syn- 
thetic fiber  who  can  bring  forth  his  produc- 
tion with  chemical  processes  under  fully 
regulated  climatic  and  plant  facilities. 

So,  the  cotton  farmer  today  is  threatened 
in  his  domestic  market  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  S3mthetic  fiber  Industry  with  its  ad- 
vantage in  price,  quality,  and  convenience. 

The  legislation  that  the  conunlttee  has 
under  consideration  would  approach  this 
price  differential  problenx  by  an  additional 
subsidy  which  would  reflect  itself  ultimately 
in  the  price  paid  by  the  domestic  textile 
manufacturer  for  the  cotton  fiber  which  he 
processes  in  his  plant.  Candor  compels  me 
to  state  that  from  my  contact  with  Industry 
people  that  they  do  not  feel  that  they  should 
be  paid  a  direct  subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers.  Their  reasoning.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, Is  sound  when  they  say  that  they  do 
not  want  to  be  accused  of  seeking  a  direct 
subsidy  for  themselves  when  they  have  no 
responsibility  for  creating  the  situation 
which  makes  an  artifical  price  equalization 
program  necessary.  They  correctly  aver 
that  the  two-price  system  results  from  the 
action  of  our  Government  in  placing  artifical 
prices  upon  domestically  grown  cotton 
through  the  price  support  program  at  such 
a  level  as  to  make  our  American  cotton  sell 
at  such  prices  as  to  remove  it  from  competi- 
tion In  the  world  market  with  foreign- 
grown  cotton.  They  contend  that  it  was 
not  by  any  action  on  their  part  that  the 
price  of  American  cotton  has  reached  the 
level  at  which  it  has  become  necessary  for 
our  Government  to  place  a  price  on  our  cot- 
ton In  the  foreign  market  place  at  a  level  of 
8>^  cents  f>er  pound  or  $42.50  per  bale 
cheaper  than  the  same  American  cotton  may 
be  bought  by  an  American  manufacturer. 

The  American  cotton  textile  manufacturer, 
however,  does  take  the  position  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  purchase  American- 
grown  cotton  at  the  same  price  that  the  same 
can  be  purchased  by  a  foreign  textile  manu- 
facturer. He  fiu'ther  feels  that  It  is  the 
obligation  of  his  Government  to  bring  about 
this  result  and  that  this  should  be  done  in 
such  way  as  not  to  have  a  direct  subsidy 
paid  by  the  Government  Into  the  hands  of 
the  textile  manufacturer  and  subject  him  to 
the  accusation  of  taking  a  handout  from  his 
Government.  Basically,  gentlemen,  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  attitude  of  our  American  textile 
people  that  they  are  entitled  to  he  dealt  with 
equitably  and  fairly  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment. So  long  as  the  price  differential  In  the 
raw  material  which  they  use  in  their  plants 
exists  by  reason  of  Government  action, 
equity  and  Justice  will  not  have  been  meted 
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out    to    this    important    segment    of    our 
economy. 

I  woiild  also  like  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration another  contention  which  I  do  not 
believe  has  been  presented  to  this  committee 
in  connection  with  its  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  two-price  cotton.  This  relates  to 
the  effect  that  It  would  have  upon  the 
pocketbook  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  appre- 
hend that  the  subsidy  approach  encompassed 
in  the  bills  now  under  consideration  would 
constitute  an  excessive  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  I  believe,  however,  that  It 
can  accurately  be  said  that  when  we  talk  In 
terms  of  subsidy  from  the  taxpayers  that  we 
are  engaging  In  Illusory  conversation.  This 
is  true  for  the  reason  that  it  seems  logical 
that  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the 
American  mills  to  the  extent  of  3 '/a  cents  a 
pound  would  result  in  a  substantial  price 
reduction  In  the  end  product  which  Is  pur- 
chased by  the  American  coasumer.  In  fact, 
when  profit  margins  are  considered  In  the 
various  stages  of  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion, the  reduction  In  raw  cotton  prices  of 
8'^  cents  per  pound  could  result  In  savings 
to  the  consumer  equal  to  17  cents  per  pound, 
or  In  excess  of  $700  million  annually. 

You  will  no  doubt  Inunedlately  ask  how 
this  Is  possible.  Consider  with  me  some  of 
the  basic  facts  which  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  competitive  Industries  In  America.  A 
study  of  mill  margin  reports  over  a  period 
of  years  Indicates  that  the  price  of  cotton 
tends  to  follow  closely  trends  in  the  price  of 
market  cotton.  Any  reduction  In  the  price 
of  raw  cotton  would  be  reflected  in  reduced 
raw  material  costs  to  processers  of  cotton 
textile  products  and  would  ultimately  pass 
on  to  the  consumer.  In  the  Industry  there 
Is  a  tendency  for  a  savings  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  productive  and  distributive  process 
which  Is  magnified  on  an  absolute  basis 
through  later  stages,  resulting  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  more  or  less  constant  percent- 
age price. 

During  the  early  stages  at  a  reduction  in 
raw  cotton  prices  this  reduced  cost  of  the 
end  product  to  the  ultimate  consumer  would 
not.  In  my  Judgment,  dramatically  present 
Itself.  This  Is  because  of  a  general  tendency 
of  prices  to  remain  at  a  certain  level  pend- 
ing the  industrywide  experience  of  reduced 
production  costs  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  the  normal  competitive  prac- 
tices come  Into  play.  You  can  well  under- 
stand that  this  delayed  action,  Insofar  as 
price  reduction  to  the  ultimate  consumer  Is 
concerned,  would  be  a  natviral  experience 
because  of  the  considerable  period  of  time 
involved  between  the  opening  of  the  bale  of 
cotton  and  Its  being  converted  into  yarn, 
and  then  fabric,  and  then  cut  and  sewed 
into  wearing  apparel,  and  then  going  Into 
the  retail  market.  In  the  cause  of  wearing 
apparel  this  could  vary  from  3  to  8  months 
from  the  opening  of  the  bale  until  the  date 
that  the  apparel  Is  placed  on  the  retail 
counter.  So,  when  I  project  the  thought 
that  the  ultimate  consumer — the  American 
taxpayer — would  realize  a  saving  In  excess  of 
the  so-called  subsidy,  I  would  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  not  predicting  that  It 
would  be  an  overnight  occurrence. 

As  a  basis  for  this  projection  I  would  point 
out  that  In  the  years  1958-81  approximately 
4.2  billion  pounds  of  ,raw  cotton  was  con- 
svuned  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  total 
0.6  billion  pounds  went  Into  Industrial  goods, 
and  3.8  billion  pounds  went  Into  consumer 
goods,  including  1  billion  pounds  for  home 
furnishings  and  0.4  billion  pounds  for  other 
consumer-type  products.  ESxperts  estimate 
that  a  reduction  of  5  cents  per  pound  In  the 
production  of  raw  cotton  would  result  in  a 
minimum  saving  to  ultimate  consumers  In 
nonindustrial  goods  of  $180  million  per  year. 
These  same  people  state  that  In  their  judg- 
ment the  savings  to  the  ultimate  consumer 


of  industrial  fabrics  would  be  even  greater 
and  that  It  would  probably  amount  to  $ao 
million  per  year  as  a  minimum.  They  state 
that  as  a  broad  overall  figure  that  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  percentage  of  markup  on 
the  value  of  goods  moving  through  manu- 
facturing and  distributive  channels  beyond 
the  stage  of  first  consumption  of  cotton  can 
be  taken  as  approximately  100  percent.  Thia 
would  mean  that  while  the  savings  to  the 
ultimate  American  consumer  fiowlng  from 
a  5-cent-per-pound  reduction  In  raw  cotton 
would  eventually  be  a  minimum  of  $210  mil- 
Hon  per  year  that  the  more  probable  figure  u 
$420  million  per  year. 

Based  upon  an  estimate  that  the  saving 
to  the  consumer  resulting  from  each  1-cent- 
per-pound  reduction  In  the  price  of  raw  cot- 
ton would  amount  to  $84  million  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  saving  can  be 
estimated  on  the  most  conservative  possible 
basis  at  no  less  than  $42  million  a  year,  it 
appears  that  It  is  probable  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  8'/,  cents  per  pound  would  bring  to 
the  ultimate  consumers  In  America  a  saving 
of  $714  million. 

If  these  projections  from  expert  observers 
are  at  all  accurate,  It  is  readily  apparent  that 
in  the  final  analysis  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  benefited  rather  than  burdened  by  the 
equalization  of  the  price  which  he  pays  for 
cotton  with  that  paid  by  his  foreign  competi- 
tor. 

Another  benefit  that  would  no  doubt  flow 
from  elimination  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system  would  be  the  improvement  of  our 
competitive  situation  in  the  world  market 
for  finished  yarns  and  fabrics  of  the  type 
having  a  high  cotton  content.  As  you  no 
doubt  know,  coarse  carded  yarns  and  cotton 
fabrics  made  of  that  type  yarn  have  a  high 
cotton  content  which  means  that  the  ulti- 
mate price  of  this  type  product  Is  more 
greatly  Influenced  by  the  price  of  cotton 
than  is  true  in  fine  combed  yarns  and  prod- 
ucts made  of  that  type  yarn.  American 
manufacturers  of  these  types  of  textile  prod- 
ucts have  particularly  felt  the  cutthroat 
competition  from  foreign  textile  manufac- 
turers, and  the  elimination  of  the  price  dif- 
ferential of  814  cents  per  pound  on  cotton 
would  open  up  new  foreign  markets  for  our 
domestic  manufacturers  because  of  the  abil- 
ity that  they  would  then  have  to  meet  the 
lower  cost  of  foreign-produced  yarn  and 
fabric.  Generally  such  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts are  quoted  In  America  at  approximately 
10  cents  per  pound  lower  than  domestic 
prices.  The  SVi-cent-per-pound  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer, together  with  the  loss  resulting 
from  waste,  would  make  the  American  man- 
ufacturer more  nearly  competitive  on  the 
foreign  market  and  would  clearly  make  him 
competitive  with  the  foreign  producer  In  the 
American  market. 

It  is  apparent  that  once  we  have  attained 
this  goal  of  unquestioned  competitive  equal- 
ity for  the  American  textile  market  and 
possible  competitive  opportunity  for  the  for- 
eign textile  market,  we  will  see  a  greater  de- 
mand for  the  product  of  our  cotton  farmers 
and  at  the  same  time  will  be  creating  Ameri- 
can jobs  for  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  so  many  aspects 
of  this  problem  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  this  subcommittee,  but  out  of  con- 
sideration for  others  who  have  come  here 
to  testify  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  con- 
sume more  of  your  time.  Let  me  conclude, 
however,  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
hope  and  the  hope  of  the  people  that  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  that  this  conunlttee 
will  act  with  real  dispatch  in  bringing  out 
legislation  which  will  bring  about  equality 
of  opportunity  for  our  American  Industry 
and  the  people  who  earn  their  livelihoods  in 
the  American  textile  industry  insofar  as 
cotton  pricing  problems  are  concerned. 

I  have  said  that  I  hope  you  will  act  with 
di.spatch     because     this     Is     essential.     You 


gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  devastating 
effect  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  course  of 
action  which  the  Congress  will  take  has 
brought  about  at  all  levels  of  the  cotton 
industry.  Cotton  purchases  have  been 
limited  by  Industry  to  the  bare  minimum, 
and  the  purchase  of  finished  textile  prod- 
ucts by  the  customers  of  the  mills  are  being 
held  at  a  minimum  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  matter  which  you  are  considering  today. 
Mills  are  already  curtailing  because  of  this 
condition.  Certain  types  of  textile  products 
are  becoming  more  difficult  to  buy  because 
of  this  uncertainty.  For  these  rnd  other 
reasons  with  which  you  are  familiar  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  we  glvj  to  the  American 
people  an  answer  on  this  question  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

In  closing  I  express  to  you  again  my  deep 
appreciation  for  your  willingness  to  hear  me 
today  In  my  effort  to  present  to  you  the 
need,  as  I  see  It,  for  legislation  eliminating 
the  unfavorable  differential  which  has  been 
forced  upon  our  domestic  textile  industry. 

Thank  you. 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or    VERMONT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  31.  1963 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Orville  Freeman,  delivered  before  the 
National  Limestone  Institute  an  excel- 
lent speech  relating  to  certain  phases  of 
our  agricultural  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Secretary  or  Agricultcre  Orville 
Freeman  Before  the  National  Limestone 
Institvte,  at  Its  Banquet  on  January  22, 
1963 

It's  a  great  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be 
here  with  you  tonight  to  enjoy  this  very 
generous  hospitality,  and.  I  might  add,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  so  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  so 
early  In  the  session;  but  according  to  ground 
rules.  I  understand  they  don't  have  much 
chance  to  talk  back.  I  assure  you  that  this 
is  a  very  desirable  situation,  particularly  for 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  Is  a  most 
impressive  gathering  and  it  provides  a  very 
real  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  a  bit  about 
matters  of  common  concern  that  we  share. 
In  agriculture  and  soil  Improvement  and  In 
the  modern  roads  so  vital  to  rural  Amer- 
ica and  agriculture — the  farm-to-market 
roads — we  have  very  real  and  common  in- 
terests to  share. 

I  thought  I  might  direct  my  remarks  this 
evening  to  some  of  the  great  changes  taking 
place  in  rural  America  in  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing, expanding,  and  changing  land  of  ours — 
to  the  broad  subject  in  which  I  know  we 
share  a  very  real  common  interest — conser- 
vation. And  I'd  like  to  preface  my  remarks 
by  saying  at  the  outset  that  I  dislike  the 
words  "soil  bank,"  "diverted  acres, "  "idle 
acres."  and  the  whole  concept  of  nonuse 
that  they  represent.  To  me  these  terms  and 
the  practices  they  describe  are  the  direct 
opposite  of  true  conservation.  For  true  con- 
servation in  a  real  and  meaningful  sense 
merms  serving   people      tht>  use   of  land   and 


water  to  meet  human  needs  now  and  in  the 
future.  Unless  we  use  the  land  and  water  to 
satisfy  human  needs — what  purpose  does  it 
serve? 

So  the  question  Is:  Are  we  making  the 
best  and  wisest  use  of  our  land  and  water  to 
serve  our  national  well-being? 

I  think  we  all  would  agree  here  this  eve- 
ning.    The  answer  is  "No." 

But  I  believe  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  Your  organization,  the  National 
Limestone  Institute,  has  contributed  might- 
ily to  a  more  rapid  movement  toward  the 
goal  of  real  conservation.  And  I  believe  that 
in  the  future  you  will  continue  to  play  a 
critical  role  In  pointing  the  way  to  proper 
and  beneficial  land  use — true  conservation 
in  this  great  and  changing  land  of  ours. 

Today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  our 
American  family  farm  agriculture  will  toe 
able  to  feed  our  people  at  home  and  to  make 
available  Increasing  amounts  of  food  and 
fiber  for  trade  and  aid  and  economic  develop- 
ment around  the  world.  I  make  this  most 
significant  statement  not  as  conjecture,  or 
even  as  an  estimate,  but  rather  as  a  simple 
statement  of  fact. 

Prom  this  statement  of  our  very  great  po- 
tential for  production  flow  some  other  very, 
very  important  facts  that  I  think  we  need  to 
keep  in  mind  as  we  work  together  to  chart 
the  path  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
changes,  to  apply  our  resources,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  lives  of  our  people;  and.  yes, 
for  the  building  of  a  better  world,  for  the 
road  to  a  peaceful  world  is  surely  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  world  for  people  everywhere. 

At  home,  this  great  miracle  of  abundance 
which  we  enjoy  has  meant  great  things  to 
our  people. 

It  has  meant  that  the  average  farmworker 
now  feeds  himself  and  26  others — freeing  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people  for  productive 
work  of  other  kinds. 

Food  in  these  United  States  today  is  the 
best  bargain  we  have.  A  lot  of  people  don't 
know  that.  A  lot  of  housewives  don't  know 
that.  The  food  budget  of  the  average  family 
accounts  for  less  than  19  percent  of  the 
family's  Income  after  taxes.  In  1952,  Ameri- 
cans were  spending  23  jjercent  of  their  in- 
come for  food — and  in  1947  it  was  27  percent. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  getting  better 
food,  better  packaged,  and  more  of  it  pre- 
prepared — but  at  less  real  cost  than  any 
people,  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  different  countries  of  Western 
Europe — where  living  standards  are  rela- 
tively high — consumers  spend  anj'where  from 
30  to  45  percent  of  their  after-tax  incomes 
for  food.  In  Russia  the  proportion  is  well 
over  50  percent. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  the  people  of 
other  countries  have  a  finer  appreciation  of 
America's  abundance  than  we  do — because 
they  have  food  problems.  The  hungry  of 
the  world  know  about  American  agricultural 
abundance  because  food  for  peace  is  supple- 
menting the  food  resources  of  more  than  100 
countries.  The  Iron  Curtain  countries  know 
it — and  their  leaders  are  struggling  to  find  a 
formula  for  a  similar  success. 

Every  single  country  t>ehlnd  the  Iron  and 
BamtJoo  Curtains — and  the  Sugar  Cane  Cur- 
tain too — is  having  food  problems. 

Just  4  years  ago  Pldel  Castro  assumed 
power  in  Cuba.  At  that  time  farm  produc- 
tion accounted  for  over  one-third  of  the  na- 
tional income  and  employed  about  two-fifths 
of  the  labor  force.  Pood  supplies  were  ade- 
quate for  the  country's  people,  and  farm 
exports  brought  in  most  of  Cuba's  foreign 
exchange  earnings. 

The  situation  today  is  quite  different,  I  as- 
sure you.  Cuba  is  in  the  midst  of  an  agricul- 
tural crisis — and  there  is  no  change  In  sight. 
There  simply  Is  not  enough  food — and  per 
capita  consumption  has  dropped  a  fifth  since 
1958. 

Russia  is  havings  its  ioitd  problems — a  faU- 
virc    c>f    communlsni    tliat    e%en    Khrushchev 


freely  admiu.  Production  is  far  behind  the 
country's  goals — especially  for  grains,  m.eat 
and  dairy  products.  And  in  Red  China 
tonight,  where  agriculture  has  broken  down, 
millions  of  people  go  hungry.  East  Germany. 
Hungary,  Bulgaria — you  name  It — every  one 
of  the  Communist  countries  has  a  serious 
food  shortage  problem. 

There  has  been  no  such  problem  In  this 
generation  In  the  United  States  because  of 
the  productive  ability  of  the  American  fam- 
ily farm — the  most  successful  agrarian  insti- 
tution ever  developed. 

But  this  miracle  of  abundance  of  produc- 
ing more  and  more  on  fewer  and  fewer  acres 
has  also  meant  sharp  and  very  quick  changes 
in  the  fsce  of  rural  America.  And  these 
changes  have  brought  with  them  a  great  deal 
of  hardship. 

Farmers  and  others  associated  with  them 
in  rural  America  have  suffered  unfairly  as 
a  product  of  these  changes. 

In  most  recent  years,  American  farmers 
have  produced  5  or  6  percent  more  food  than 
we  could  consume  or  give  away.  And  with- 
out adjustment  programs,  overproduction 
would  have  much  more  severe  consequences. 
Individual  farmers  acting  alone  can  do  little 
to  prevent  overproduction. 

Overproduction  in  a  free  enterprise  econo- 
my means,  of  course,  sharp  downward  pres- 
sure on  prices.  The  result  is  the  cost -price 
squeeze  we  are  all  so  familiar  with.  In  the 
decade  of  the  ISSO's.  net  realized  iejrra  income 
declined  more  than  a  tenth  at  a  time  when 
other  incomes  were  rising  steadUy. 

Many  family  farmers  were  pushed  off  the 
land.  In  the  5  census  years  between  1954 
and  1959.  the  total  numlaer  of  farms  declined 
15  percent. 

And  It  wasn't  only  farmers  who  suffered. 
I  know  that  many  of  you  In  this  room  live 
In  and  serve  small  rxiral  communities. 
Others  of  us  have  revisited  the  small  towns 
we  know.  And  we  see  many  of  these  com- 
munities have  fallen  Into  the  backwater  of 
America's  economic  growth. 

In  many  of  them,  agriculture  was  once — 
but  no  longer  Is — an  economic  mainstay. 
Many  of  these  towns  were  once — but  no 
longer  are — bustling  centers  of  opportunity 
In  business  and  agriculture. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  what  has 
happened. 

You  can  measure  it  In  the  changing  char- 
acter of  our  population.  In  the  decade  of 
the  1950s,  our  national  population  increased 
by  29  million  people.  Yet,  population  de- 
clined in  most  towns  of  fewer  than  2,500.  and 
increased  only  slightly  in  those  of  2,500  to 
10,000.  The  farm  population  that  8upp>orts 
these  smaller  towns  and  cities  fell  off  by  a 
third. 

You  can  measure  it  In  the  lack  of  adequate 
opportunities  for  education.  Urban  people 
over  25  years  of  age  have  on  the  average  a 
fourth  more  formal  schooling  than  do  their 
farm  counterparts. 

You  can  measure  it  in  the  lack  of  job 
opportunities.  Underemployment  in  rural 
areas  is  the  equivalent  of  around  4  million 
entirely  unemployed. 

You  can  measure  it  in  the  unwillingness 
of  younger  people — especially  the  more  am- 
bitious— to  remain  and  work  In  their  home- 
towns. For  many  rural  communities,  this 
rapid  outmigratlon  of  the  young  Is  particu- 
larly tragic.  Opportunity  coxild  have  been 
created  locally  as  well  as  at  a  distance. 

You  can  measure  the  rural  problem  In 
the  incidence  of  actual  pwverty.  More  than 
half  the  poverty  In  the  United  States  today 
is  in  rural  America — a  rtiral  America  which 
has  at  the  same  time  created  a  worldwide 
success  story  in  food  production. 

Yet  these  communities,  even  where  eco- 
nomic problems  are  most  acute,  all  have  im- 
portant resources — both  natural  and  human 
resources.  They  deserve  the  best  efforts  we 
can  give  to  their  problems — through  every 
public  and  private  source  available. 
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Change  Is  inexorable.  We  may  disagree 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular  change  U 
beneflclal  or  otherwise,  but  we  cannot  dis- 
agree with  the  fact  that  change  takes  place. 
It  is  a  law  of  life.  Yet  the  threat  to  niral 
America  does  not  He  In  scientific  and  tech- 
nical change  Itself.  The  threat  lies  In  the 
failure  to  direct  changes  growing  out  of  that 
progress  In  ways  to  meet  the  real  needs  and 
wants  of  all  the  people.  Change  must  be 
shaped  to  work  for  people — not  against  them. 
And  I  aincerely  believe  that  If  we  are  alert 
and  willing  to  act,  we  can  shape  these 
changes  so  that  rural  America  as  well  as 
urban  America  will  prosper  and  benefit  from 
the  production  miracle  that  is  American 
agriculture. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  Income  in  rural 
America  to  lag — and  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
challenged  as  long  as  the  income  in  rural 
America  lags  so  significantly  behind  that 
in  the  urban  areas.  Kven  though  we've  seen 
In  these  past  a  years  an  Increase  of  gross  In- 
come In  agricultural  of  over  $2  billion  a  year, 
which  has  reflected  Itself  in  a  more  proe- 
perlous  business  community,  in  higher  bank 
deposits  in  rural  towns,  in  farm  machinery 
sales,  In  the  sale  of  household  appliances, 
and  many,  many  other  things  we  can  name. 
Even  so,  this  $3  billion  Income  increase,  or 
$1.1  billion  net  Increase.  stiU  leaves  per  capita 
agricultural  Income  only  about  60  percent  of 
that  in  our  urban  areas.  And  until  we  have 
real  parity  of  Inconie.  by  that  I  mean  equal- 
ity of  income  between  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica, there  Is  work  to  be  done — the  kind  of 
work  I  know  this  institute  seeks  to  con- 
tribute to.  It  all  comes  down  again  to  con- 
servation— to  proper  land  use  in  the  most 
meaningful  sense   of  that  word. 

We  know  that  we  dont  need  all  of  our 
land  and  water  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
we  require.  During  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
been  using  for  crop  production  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  we  classify  as  cropland. 
With  a«-e  yields  growing  more  rapidly  than 
population  year  by  year,  we  know  that  we 
can  produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  we  need 
with  much  less  cropland  than  we  have  avail- 
able. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  need  land  and 
water  for  other  things.  We  have  growing 
needs  for  recreation,  for  timber,  for  grazing, 
for  livestock,  for  Industry.  The  expanding 
urban  character  of  our  population  indicates 
a  growing  urgency  for  the  preservation  and 
use  of  green  areas  around  cities  and  towns, 
or  simply  open  spaces  to  look  at,  climb  on, 
walk  through,  or  mediate  in. 

We  are  a  people  with  a  pioneer  tradition. 
Open  space  is  a  part  of  that  heritage,  and 
It  is  essential  that  we  maintain  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Americans  everywhere  to  make  use 
of  space  as  one  of  our  natiu-al  resources. 

So  now  as  true  conservationists,  our  chal- 
lenge is  clear — to  make  the  land  adjustments 
needed,  we  must  work  not  Idle,  use  not  bank, 
apply  not  divert,  our  great  natural  resoiu-ces 
of  land  and  water. 

We  must  seek  alternative  land  and  water 
uses  that  will  serve  our  people  In  worth- 
while ways,  now  and  In  the  future.  This 
isn't  an  easy  proposition. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  generalize  about, 
but  to  do  It  in  a  free  economy  to  do  it  in  an 
economic  manner,  that  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  well-being  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  In  the  city  and  the 
country  alike.  Is  something  that  taxes  our 
ingenuity,  and  that  will  tax  our  foresight, 
our  thinking  and  our  cooperation.  But  it  is 
something.  I  believe,  that  can  be  done,  and 
I  believe  that  progress  is  beginning,  or  at 
least  we  see  the  glimmerings  and  the  begin- 
ning of  things  that  might  be. 

And  as  a  part  of  this,  we  have  developed  a 
program  In  the  Department  which  we  call  the 
rural  areas  development  program.  You  may 
see  more  of  these  words — "rural  areas  devel- 
opment," "the  rural  areas  development  pro- 
gram.*   The  philosophy  behind  this  program 
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is  the  effective  use  and  adjustment  of  our 
great  natural  resources.  Incidentally,  as 
many  of  you  may  know,  your  president.  Bob 
Koch,  is  a  member  of  the  national  advisory 
committee  on  rural  areas  development,  has 
been  most  faithful  and  attentive,  and  has 
contributed  significantly  as  we've  attempted 
to  think  our  way  forward  and  to  test  and  to 
try  and  to  experiment  in  terms  of  trying  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  real  use  and  mean- 
ingful adjustment. 

The  rural  areas  development  program  Is 
a  blending  and  coordination  of  all  available 
resources — private  and  public,  local.  State. 
and  National — toward  the  common  goal  of 
a  prosperous  rural  America. 

Let  me  describe  a  number  of  things  we 
have  done  in  the  Department.  One  has  been 
a  departmental  reorganiaation.  With  us 
here  this  evening  is  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Baker,  the  man  who  directs  the  rural  areas 
development  program.  Under  him  are  re- 
lated programs  that  contribute  to  the  overall 
rural  areas  development  purpose,  mainly 
the  Forest  Service,  Parmer  Cooperative 
Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Playing  a 
very  vital  part  in  all  of  this,  too.  are  agencies 
working  closely  with  him— particularly  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
Many  of  you  know  the  Administrator  of  that 
program,  whom  you  honored  a  year  ago, 
Horace  Godfrey  and  his  assistant,  Ed 
Jaenke,  and  their  ladles  »'ho  are  with  us 
here  tonight.  They  work  through  Assistant 
Secretary  John  Duncan,  whom  many  of  you 
know.  I  mention  this  becavise  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program  is  a  top-priority  effort  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  will  continue  to  command 
our  best  energy,  our  know-how  and  all  our 
resources. 

In  this  description  of  rural  areas  develop- 
ment. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  here  tonight. 
They  have  contributed  vitally  to  what  was 
highly  significant  legislation  in  the  farm 
bill  passed  last  year.  You  know  the  com- 
modity programs — where  there  is  always 
strong  controversy  and  very  heated  feelings 
on  occasion,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some- 
times partisanship — tend  to  attract  the 
most  attention.  I  would  hazard  a  prediction 
that  10  years  from  now,  or  maybe  5.  com- 
modity programs  will  be  long  since  forgotten. 
But  the  action  in  land  and  water  conser- 
vation. In  programs  for  credit,  in  providing 
cost-sharing  and  adjustment  payments 
under  long-term  cropland  conversion  pro- 
grams, in  the  authority  to  initiate  rural 
renewal  projects  through  technical  assistance 
and  loans  to  local  public  agencies  will  mark 
this  act  as  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

Regardless  of  what  we  may  do,  however, 
and  we're  proud  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  dedicated  able  people  in  it, 
and  despite  what  Congress  In  their  wisdom 
may  do.  any  rural  areas  development  program 
rests  on  local  people  and  local  leadership. 
Happily  we  have  found  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm in  local  communities.  Today  there 
are  rural  development  committees  in  1.800 
counties — and  they  are  preparing  thousands 
of  projects  that  will  help  create  the  condi- 
tions  essential   for   economic   growth 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about 
the  program  Is  the  growing  evidence  that 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  to  stimulate  a 
many- fold  Investment  from  other  sources 
In  other  words.  Government  financing  is 
playing  a  "seed  capital"  role  by  bringing 
about  the  investment  of  much  larger  sums 
by  private  and  local  sources. 

For  example,  the  Rtu-al  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration surveyed  about  400  industrial 
and  commercial  projects  that  REA  borrowers 
had   helped   to  launch.     It   was    found   that 


the  400  projects  are  being  financed  by  more 
than  $250  million  of  private  capital  com- 
pared  with  only  about  »15  million  from  Fedl 
eral  sources. 

Incidentally,  it  is  anticipated  that  those 
400  projects  wUl  directly  create  some  30,000 
new  Jobs — and  indirectly,  another  22,000. 

Another,  much  broader  survey  discloses 
that  throughout  the  country  133.000  Jobs 
have  been  created  or  saved  already  as  a  re- 
sult of  rural  areas  development  activity. 

A  key  role  in  the  rural  areas  development 
program  is  being  carried  out  through  cost- 
sharing  under  the  agricvUtural  conservation 
program  In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962.  agricultural  conservation  program 
was  plared  on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  first 
time  which  is  quite  a  landmark  for  the 
program.  In  the  past,  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  has  been  known  as  a  "con- 
tinuing- program  that  had  to  be  renewed 
periodically  by  the  Congress.  This  will  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

The  1962  act  also  amended  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to 
provide  for  long-term  agreements  under 
the  agricultural  conservation  program,  to 
help  farmers  change  their  cropping  systems 
and  land  use  and  to  develop  soil,  water,  for- 
est, wildlife  and  recreational  resources 
And  it  authorized  USDA  to  share  with  local 
public  bodies  up  to  half  the  cost  of  land 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  small 
watershed  projects  to  be  dedicated  to  public 
recreation. 

The  Department  is  already  developing 
pilot  projecte  under  this  legislation— to  help 
farmers  shift  unneeded  cropland  to  other 
uses.  Last  month,  we  named  41  counties  in 
13  States  for  long-term  test  programs  to 
shift  land  out  of  crops  and  tame  hay.  The 
main  idea  is  to  convert  this  land  to  gr;iss 
and  forest— although  water  storage,  wildlife 
hablUt.  and  recreation  uses  wiU  also  be  en- 
couraged. In  addlUon.  other  counties 
throughout  the  Nation  are  eligible  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  pilot  program  to  convert  crop- 
land to  income-producing  recreation  uses. 

In  some  States,  the  test  program  will  be 
tied  In  with  small  watershed  projects  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  566.  Such 
watershed  work  is  underway  or  approved  in 
13  of  the  41  counties  where  conversions  to 
grass  and  trees  are  being  started. 

Farmers  who  are  interested  In  this  crop- 
land conversion  program  will  be  helped 
through  adjustment  payments,  cost  sharing 
on  conservation  practices,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Farmers  can  enter  Into  long- 
range  agreements  to  shift  land  under  plans 
which  they  have  developed  In  cooperation 
with  their  local  soil  conservation  districts. 
In  addition,  farmers  or  groups  of  farmers 
win  also  be  able  to  obtain  credit  to  help 
pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  conversion. 

As  I  said,  this  pilot  program,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  ASC  committees.  Is  limited 
to  thU  year.  Our  intention  is  to  expand 
this  cropland  conversion  program  very 
rapidly  and  widely. 

So  far  pilot  projecu  in  cropland  conver- 
sion and  recreation  are  limited  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  $10  million.  The  extension  of 
the  conservation  reserve  authorized  by 
Congress  Is  for  only  1  year.  So  this  is 
something  the  Congress  will  again  turn  its 
attention  to.  The  basic  legislation  and  di- 
rection is  there.  The  Implementation  to 
carry  forward  the  blueprint  is  something 
that  will  be  In  active  consideration  in  tiie 
days  ahead  as  we  seek  to  convert  and  use 
land  for  new  purposes  which  serve  the 
changing  needs  of  all  people. 

This,  then.  Is  a  kind  of  quick  recap  of  an 
important  new  thrtist  and  direction  in  rural 
America.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  a 
complete  answer  for  all  problems,  but  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  it  Is  a  meaningful 
beginning. 

May  I  then  conclude  this  address  as  I 
began  by  repeating:  The  answer  is  not  to  idle 


land,  but  rather  to  use  It  to  meet  other 
needs,  and,  as  we  do  so.  to  provide  construc- 
tive opportunities  in  areas  other  than  farm- 
ing for  those  who  remain  by  choice  in  the 
rural  community.  There  is  Important  work 
to  be  done  by  such  people.  Our  challenge  is 
to  work  out  the  proper  balance — a  better 
word  Is  conservation — the  proper  use  of  land 
and  water  to  serve  people. 

This  is  an  exciting  enterprise — and  1963 
is  a  key  year.  I  Invite  each  of  you  to  look 
at  your  own  community  in  terms  of  these 
opportunities— and  to  give  your  cooperation 
to  these  long-term  programs  for  conserva- 
tion and  rural  development.  The  reward 
will  be  great  and  long  lasting  to  rural  com- 
munities and  to  the  Nation. 


Part  4 :  Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight — 
A  Selected  Chronology  of  Cnba  and 
Castro,  March  12,  1962-Septcmber  13, 
1962 

EMIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  offer 
part  4  of  my  chronology  of  Cuba  and 
Castro,  as  my  continuing  effort  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  on  the  course  of  events 
taking  place  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  and  which  now  are  a  part 
of  our  modern  history. 

We  find  detailed  here  the  desperation 
of  Premier  Fidel  Castro  in  his  efforts  to 
cope  with  economic  chaos  in  Cuba.  We 
find  the  Cuban  youth  being  urged  to 
develop  a  more  intense  "Marxist  spirit, 
a  more  Communist  spirit."  and  their  Pre- 
mier promising  them  the  glories  of  a 
"more  advanced  stage,  not  socialism,  but 
communism." 

Then  we  find  on  March  28,  1962,  the 
first  U.S.  State  Department  reports  of 
Soviet  bloc  military  aid  to  Cuba. 

We  find  $62  million  in  ransom  de- 
manded for  Cuban  prisoners  taken  dur- 
ing the  abortive  uprising  of  the  exiles. 

And  we  find  the  odd  spectacle  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announcing  that  these 
Cuban  prisoners  are  really  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  because  they 
were  'trained  and  armed  for  this  inva- 
sion by  the  Eisenhower  administration" 
and  given  the  "signal  to  let  them  go  by 
the  Kennedy  administration."  However, 
he  states  the  US.  Government  will  not 
negotiate  with  Cuba  to  ransom  the 
prisoners  And  the  thought  occurs  to 
us  that  the  American  public  then  must 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  be  responsible  for 
Government  actions  of  which  they  were 
never  i-eally  oflRciaUy  informed — and  at 
this  late  date  still  have  not  been — if  we 
analyze  the  President's  thinking  cor- 
rectly. And  our  thoughts  further  turn 
to  the  four  Americans  known  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  Red  China:  Hugh  F.  Red- 
mond, Richard  G.  Fechteau,  John  T. 
Downey,  and  Bishop  James  E.  Walsh. 
These  men  are  known  to  be  political 
hostages  and  our  State  Department  de- 


clares their  release  and  return  to  this 
country  to  be  an  issue  of  utmost  im- 
portance. 

We  remember,  too,  the  21  prisoners  of 
war  who  first  refused  repatriation  after 
the  Korean  war  was  ended.  Ten  finally 
became  disillusioned  with  dialectical  ma- 
terialism and  returned  to  this  country. 
One  died  in  Red  China.  And  10  still  re- 
main there. 

We  think  of  the  389  American  soldiers 
still  officially  regarded  as  missinp  out  of 
the  oiiginal  figure  of  944 — and  of  whom 
no  trace,  report,  or  record  has  been 
found — since  the  Korean  war. 

And  we  finally  think  of  the  eight 
American  prisoneis — one  being  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  three  held  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany,  one  held  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  another  still  thought  to  be 
held  in  Czechoslovakia. 

And  we  wonder  how  the  families  and 
friends  of  these  American  prisoners  feel 
and  if  perhaps  the  American  public 
should  not  be  reminded  that  these  men, 
too,  were  caught  in  a  Communist  trap 
and  deserve  to  be  considered  a  national 
responsibility  by  the  public  and  the 
American  Government. 

In  this  p>ortion  of  the  chronology  we 
find  reports  of  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
propaganda  in  the  form  of  a  Communist- 
authored  book  on  how  to  wage  guerrilla 
warfare  are  being  sent  to  nine  Latin 
American  countries  from  Cuba.  Then 
we  learn  of  20  Soviet  ships  carrying  from 
3.000  to  5,000  Communist-bloc  techni- 
cians, goods  and  weapons,  arriving  in 
Cuba — with  an  acknowledgement  2  days 
later  by  the  President  that  this  was  in- 
deed true. 

This  recalls  to  mind  the  press  con- 
ference on  November  29,  1961,  in  which 
President  Kennedy  declared  that  the 
United  States  would  be  "most  concerned" 
if  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  existing  government  in 
ihe  Dominican  Republic  or  in  any  other 
Latin  American  state.  And  that  prior 
to  the  news  report  of  the  shipments  to 
Latin  American  countries  of  weapons 
and  propaganda,  the  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment— on  March  20,  1962 — formally 
accused  Cuba  in  a  note  to  the  Oi-gani- 
zation  of  American  States  of  aiding  an 
uprising  in  Guatemala. 

The  chronology  details  our  military 
callup  of  150.000  members  of  the  Re- 
serves to  active  duty  and  that  three  of 
our  Republican  Senators  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Presidential  request 
for  authority  for  the  callup,  which  would 
give  him  added  authority  to  prevent  vio- 
lation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to 
intervene  in  Cuba,  if  it  became  necessai-y. 

The  American  public,  along  about  this 
time,  was  admonished  by  the  President 
to  "keep  both  their  nerve  and  their 
heads."  This  brings  to  mind  Plutarch, 
who  in  commenting  on  a  man  being 
praised  for  his  foolhardy  bravery,  otated : 

There  is  a  \»ide  difference  between  trxie 
courage  and  a  mere  contempt  of  life. 

And  this  quotation — in  a  nutshell — 
describes  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  a  truly  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— and  the  Communist  form  of  gov- 
ernment— toward  human  life. 


The  chronology  follows: 
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Reference   Service,  the   Librart  or  Con- 
cress 

March  12,  1962:  Premier  Ptdel  Castro  an- 
nounces nationwide  food  and  soap  rationing 
to  become  efTective  March  19.  He  links 
shortages  of  food  and  consumer  goods  to  a 
•  brutal  economic  blockade"  against  Cuba. 
He  denounces  "Yankee  imperialism"  for 
miking  "de-sperate  efforts"  to  destroy  the 
Cuban  revolution.  He  also  says  that  "we 
have  the  shame  of  not  being  able  to  fulfill 
promiFes  because  we  made  subjective  anal- 
yses "  and  because  many  of  Cuba's  most 
skilled  workers  were  either  "taken  away  by 
imperialism"  or  "driven  away  by  our  mis- 
trust although  they  could  have  been  won 
over." 

March  14.  1962:  Premier  Castro  (at  a  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  rally)  urges  Cuban  youth 
to  develop  a  more  intense  "Marxist  spirit,  a 
more  Communist  spirit,"  and  says  that  the 
young  in  Cuba  will  some  day  live  "in  another 
more  advanced  stage,  not  socialism,  but 
communism." 

March  17,  1962:  Premier  Castro  (In  a  tele- 
vision broadcast  1  declares  that  "the  revolu- 
tion needs  to  revise  all  the  revolutionary 
nuclei  and  all  the  political  apparatus  •  •  • 
to  do  away  with  the  errors  and  abuses  and  to 
gain  good  performance."  He  singles  out 
those  "who  think  they  are  more  revolution- 
ary than  anybody  and  have  the  right  to  mis- 
treat and  humiliate  others."  He  also  criti- 
cizes the  watchdog  defense  conrnrilttees  set 
up  to  guard  against  counterrevolution 
{ which  exist  in  every  big  city  and  through- 
out the  countryside)  as  having  committed 
mjustlces  "Observers  linked  Premier  Cas- 
tro's statements  to  the  culvancement  of 
CommuniEt  Party  assumption  of  authority 
in  the  Castro  regime  at  Havana"  (New 
York  Times.  Mar    17.  1962) . 

March  20.  1962:  GuatemaU  formally  ac- 
cuses Cuba  of  aiding  an  uprising  In  Guate- 
mala: the  charge  is  made  in  a  note  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

March  22.  1962:  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  urges  the  VS.  Government 
to  press  a  $99.4  million  claim  against  Cuba 
for  seizure  of  the  Nicaro  nickel  plant  in 
Orlente  Province,  because  the  plant  had 
been  operated  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

March  23.  1962:  U.N.  Security  Cotmcll  re- 
jects by  a  vote  of  7  to  2  a  Cuban  charge 
that  the  Organization  of  American  States 
violated  the  U.N.  Charter  in  barring  Cuba 
from  the  mter-Amerlcan  system.  The  Se- 
curity Council  also  rejects  by  a  vote  of  7  to  4 
a  Cuban  request  that  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  OAS  action  be  submitted  to 
the  World  Court. 

On  the  same  day.  Pidel  Castro  and  his 
brother  Raul  are  named  to  the  two  top  poets 
in  the  Secretariat  of  the  Integrated  Revolu- 
tionary Organization,  the  25-man  direc- 
torate which  is  to  set  up  a  single  political 
party  in  Cuba.  The  Premier  Is  ntimed  the 
ursanlzations  first  secretary  and  Armed 
Forces  Mlnisier  Raul  Castro  is  nsuned  second 
Fccretary. 

March  26.  1962:  Premier  Castro  (In  a  ra- 
dio-television broadcast)  denounces  Anlbal 
Escalante.  a  long-time  Cuban  Communist 
leader,  for  having  brought  "real  chaos  to  all 
the  country"  and  having  "tried  to  create  an 
apparatxis  to  pursue  personal  ends."  He  adds 
that  Escalante  has  been  "separated"  and  that 
he  had  much  to  do  with  inspiring  a  spirit 
of  "sectarianism."  leading  many  to  believe 
that  the  only  ones  who  could  be  given  im- 
portant posts  "were  the  old  and  militant 
revolutionaries." 

March  28,  1962:  U.S.  State  Department  Is- 
sues ref>ort  of  Soviet  bloc  military  aid  to 
Cuba:    it  estimates   that  Cuba  has  received 
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$100  million  of  military  aid  to  train  several 
hundred  Cubftn  pilots  in  CsechoeloTaUa  and 
proTlde  SO  to  75  MZO  )et  flgbters,  and  pro- 
vide modem  weapons  for  Cuba's  ground 
forces  of  300.000  men.  These  wei^xms  In- 
clude: 150  t«  SCO  heavy  and  medium  tanks. 
50  to  100  assault  guns.  500  to  1,000  field  artil- 
lery pieces,  500  to  1,000  antiaircraft  artillery 
guns.  500  mortars,  200,000  small  arms,  and 
some   patrol    vessels   and   torpedo   boats. 

March  29.  1962:  Government  begins  trial 
(at  Principe  prison,  in  a  suburb  of  Havana) 
of  lvl82  prisoners  captured  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful invasion  last  April. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganizatlfm  of  American  States  votes  by  16 
to  0.  with  3  abstentions,  to  express  a  firm 
hope  that  the  rebel  prisoners  will  have  every 
legal  guarantee  of  their  trial. 

April  3.  1962:  Ecuador  severs  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,  and  becomes  the  15th 
nation  of  the  Americas  to  do  so. 

April  8.  1»«2:  MUitary  tribunal  sentences 
each  of  the  prisoners  to  30  years  imprison- 
ment, but  offers  to  free  them  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  toUl  of  $62  million  in  ransom. 
The  ransom  is  set  at  $500,000  each  for  the 
3  leaders  of  the  invasion  force.  $100,000  for 
221  others,  and  $30,000  or  $25,000  for  the 
remaining  995  men. 

April  11.  1962:  Pravda  (official  newspaper 
of  tlae  Soviet  Communist  Party)  endm^es 
the  expulsion  of  Escalante  by  Premier  Castro 
fcM-  trying  to  further  his  personal  ambitions. 
The  Cuban  exiles  report  from  Havana  that 
Cub«  will  release  54  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners,  in  return  for  ransom  payment. 

On  the  same  day.  President  Kennedy  (at  a 
news  conference)  declares  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  not  negotiate  with  Cuba  to 
ransom  the  prisoners.  "[These  men)  were 
trained  and  armed  for  this  Invasion  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  The  signal  to 
let  them  go  and  the  means  to  get  them  there 
were  given  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
•  •  *.  Can  the  U.S.  Government  •  •  • 
wash  its  hands  of  them?  We  think  not. 
Though  the  idea  of  bartering  with  Castro 
for  hiunan  lives  is  deeply  repulsive,  the 
United  States  still  has  a  responsibility  for 
those  lives." 

April  28.  1962:  Premier  Castro  demands 
that  the  committee  pay  the  $2.5  million  ran- 
som within  1  week;  if  not,  he  states  that 
the  remaining  prisoners  will  be  sent  to  the 
Isle  of  Ptnes  to  begin  serving  terms  of  30 
years  imprtsonment. 

May  14.  1962:  Tass  (Soviet  news  agency) 
reports  «hat  the  Soviet-Cuban  trade  agree- 
ment for  1962  is  to  be  Increased  to  about 
$756  million  under  an  agreement  signed  In 
Moscow,  a  level  of  trade  almost  40  percent 
higher  tlian  fn  1961.  The  supplementary 
agreement  calls  for  the  supply  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  fats 
canned  meat,  and  milk. 

June  3.  1962:  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
states  that  President  Kennedy  has  been  given 
an  Intelligence  report  of  clandestine  move- 
ments of  ridee,  automatic  weapons  and  am- 
munition from  four  dispersal  centers  In 
Cuba  to  nine  Latin  American  countries: 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia. Peru.  Ecuador.  Paraguay  and  Bolivia, 
The  report  asserts  that  the  arms  have  been 
accompanied  by  hundreds  of  copies  of  MaJ 
Ernesto  Guevara's  book.  "Guerrilla  Warfare." 
June  16,  1962:  Government  parades  tanks, 
troops,  and  artlUery  through  the  streets  of 
Cardenas,  a  port  90  miles  east  of  Havana.  In 
respoAM  to  popular  demonstrations  over 
food  scarcitiee.  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcos 
Torrado  denounces  (at  a  political  rally  In 
Cardenas)  "wretched  counterrevolutionary 
provocations." 

July  26.  1962:  Premier  Castro  (in  a  speech 
at  a  celebration  In  Santiago  de  Cuba  of  the 
9th  annlrenHuy  of  his  26th  of  July  Move- 
mentj  deelaret  that  President  Kennedy  'is 
set  on  latinchlng  an  attack  against  our 
country."     He    announces    to    thousands    of 
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workers  that  rationing  will  be  extended  from 
food  to  shoes  and  clothing. 

August  6,  1962:  James  Etonovan,  the  US 
lawyer  representing  the  Cuban  PamUles 
Committee,  announces  the  opening  of  a  pub- 
lic drive  to  raise  the  $63  million  ransom 
required  to  free  the  1.180  Cuban  rebel  pris- 
oners. (Donovan  is  the  American  who  ar- 
ranged for  the  exchange  of  U-2  pilot  Francis 
Gary  Powers  for  convicted  Soviet  spv  Rudolf 
Abel.  I 

August  20.  1962:  Press  reports  state  that 
between  July  27  and  July  31,  20  Soviet  ships 
arrived  at  4  ports  in  Cuba— 3.000  to  5.000 
Communist-bloc  technicians  and  large  quan- 
tities of  goods  and  weapons  are  said  to  have 
been  landed.  "The  equipment  may  include 
ground-to-air  missiles,  largely  defense  weap- 
ons. There  apparently  Is  transportation. 
electrical  and  construction  equipment,  radar 
vans  and  mobile  generators.  These  appear 
to  be  going  into  coastal  and  air  defense.  • 

August  22.  1962:  President  Kennedy  ac- 
knowledges, at  a  press  conference,  that  Com- 
munist "supplies  and  technicians  of  rather 
intensive  quantity  In  recent  weeks'  have 
been  landing  in  Cuba. 

August  24.  1962:  Several  buildings  in  Ha- 
vana are  damaged  by  shellflre  from  two  smaU 
powerboats  sent  from  Miami  by  the  Student 
Revolutionary  Directory,  an  exile  group  of 
former  University  of  Havana  students.  The 
U.S.  State  Department  states  that  the  U.S. 
Government  was  not  involved  in  the  raid  and 
had  no  prior  knowledge  of  it. 

August  28.  1962:  Tass,  the  Soviet  press 
agency,  reports  that  the  volume  of  ship- 
ments from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Cuba  In  1962 
will  be  double  that  of  1961.  and  that  10 
Soviet  ships  and  5  ships  of  West  German. 
Norwegian,  Greek  and  Italian  registry  are 
on  the  way  to  Cuba. 

August  29,  1962:  President  Kennedy  (at  a 
press  conference)  states  that  United  SUtes 
has  no  Intention  of  Invading  Cuba  "at  this 
time."  He  adds  that  "the  words  do  not  have 
some  secondary  meaning  1  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  invade  Cuba  "  He  declares 
that  the  United  States  has  already  been  in 
consultation  with  NATO  nations  whose  ship- 
ping firms  have  chartered  vessels  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  haul  military  goods  to  Cuba  — 
"Even  to  consider  (blockade  or  invasion]  as 
possibilities  requires  far  greater  Latin  Ameri- 
can sympathy  for  Washington's  attitude  than 
now  exists." 

August  31.  1962:  U.S.  Navy  plane  on  a 
training  flight  over  International  waters  near 
Cuba  is  fired  on  by  two  naval  vessels.  The 
White  House  announces  that  the  ships  are 
believed  to  be  Cuban,  and  that  US.  aircraft 
and  ships  have  been  authorized  to  use  "all 
means  necessary "  to  protect  themselves 
against  any  similar  attack  in  the  future. 

September  2.  1962:  Soviet  Union  announces 
(In  a  communique  issued  on  the  talks  be- 
tween Minister  of  Industries  Ernesto  Guevara 
and   Premier  Khrushchev   and   other   Soviet 
leaders)    that    it  has   agreed   to   supply   arms 
to  Cuba   and  to  provide  specialists  to  train 
Ciiba's     armed     forces.     The     communique 
states  that  the  arms  are  intended  to  meet  the 
"threats"  of  'aggressive  Imperialist  qu.nrter.s.-- 
a  watershed  In  hemispheric  history.     It  was 
a  power  move  In  the  cold  war  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  If  a  pawn  had  been  advanced  on  a 
global  chessboard.     It  was  also  a  daring  and 
defiant     gambit      by     Premier     Castro     to 
strengthen    his    regime    and   his    revolution. 
Cuba  now  cannot  be  Invaded   •    •    •   without 
killing  Russians.     The  added  dangers  of  an 
invasion  are  clear.     Far  more  than  Cuba  and 
Fidel    Castro    are    involved.     The    wrecked 
Cuban  economy  will  take  a  long  time  to  re- 
build— 4  or  5  years  at  least.  If  the  revolution 
lasts  that  long   •    •    '.No  direct  move  on  our 
part  could  succeed   unless   the   other  L.itin 
American  powers  went  along  with  \xs. 

"It  took  60  years  to  create  the  OAS.  and 
only    the    most    extreme    emergency    would 


Justify   breaking   It    up"    (New   York   Tim-. 
Sept.  9.  1962).  ™**' 

On  the  same  day,  a  U.S.  State  Department 
spokesman    declares    that    the    Moscow   an 
nouncement  "merely  confirms  what  has  been 
going  on  in  recent  months." 

September  4.  1962:  President  Kennedy  de 
Clares     (in    a    statement    issued    after    coni 
sult.ition    with    congressional    leaders)     that 
the    United     States    would    use    "whatever 
means  may   be  necessary"  to  prevent  Cuba 
from   exporting     •its  aggressive  purposes  ht 
force  or  the  threat  of  force'  against  "any  aart 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere."    The  President 
adds  that    "there  is  no  evidence  of  any  or 
g..nized   combat   force  from  any  Soviet-bloc 
country:  of  military  bases  provided  to  Rus- 
sia •  •  •  of  the  presence  of  offensive  ground 
to-ground    missiles  •    •    •.      Were    it    to   be 
otherwise    the   gravest    i.^sues   would    arise" 
He  states  that  the  Cuban  question  must  be 
dealt  with  as  part  of  the  v/orldwlde  Commu- 
nist   challenge   and    In    the    context    of   the 
"special    relationships    which    have    charsc 
terlzed  the  inter-American  system." 

On  the  same  day,  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association  (in  its  second  conference 
in  Mexico  City  of  the  nine  members  who 
have  signed  the  association's  charter  so  far) 
votes  by  7  to  0.  with  Mexico  and  Brazil 
fbstaining  over  juridical  procedure,  to  re- 
ject Cuba's  application  for  membership  of 
the  ns.sociatlon.  declaring  that  a  Communist 
economy  is  incompatible  with  the  market 
principles  of  free  enterprise  and  free  com- 
petition. 

September  5,  1962:  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  holds  a  meeting  with  19  Latin 
American  Ambassadors  in  Washington  and 
informs  them  of  the  U.S.  determination  ta 
prevent  the  export  of  communism  from 
Cuba.  Press  reports  state  that  there  was 
full  unanimity  "  with  President  Kennedy's 
"containment  policy"  that  the  United  States 
would  use  "whatever  means  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  aggression  by  Cuba  against 
any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

September  7,  1962:  President  Kennedy  asks 
Congress  for  authority  to  order  150.000  mem- 
bers of  the  military  Reserves  to  active  duty 
for  a  year,  if  necessary,  "to  permit  prompt 
and   effective  responses    •    •    •    to  challenge 
in  any  part  of  the  free  world  " 
September    11.    1962:    Soviet  Union    (In   a 
statement  Lssued  by  Tass.  Soviet  press  agen- 
cy i    warns   that    any    attack    by   the    United 
States  on  Cuba  or  upon  Soviet  ships  bound 
for  Cuba  would  mean  war.     it  asserts  that 
Soviet  arms  in  Cuba  are  for  defensive  pur- 
poses only.     It  adds  that  the  Soviet  Defense 
Ministry  is  taking  "all  measures  to  raise  our 
armed  forces  to  peak  millUry  preparedness  " 
On    the   same   day.   Premier   Castro    (in  a 
speech     to     an     educators'     convention     in 
Havana)    declares  that  the  United  States  is 
playing  with  fire  and  with  war,"  and  adds 
that  "we  do  not  want  imperialism  to  commit 
suicide  on  our  coast." 

Also  on  the  same  day.  the  Havana  radio 
reports  th.nt  a  "pirate  vessel"  entered  a  har- 
bor in  north-central  Cuba  and  fired  more 
than  60  shots  Into  a  British  freighter  and  a 
Cuban  ship.  An  exile  organization  in  Miami 
known  as  Alpha  66  acknowledges  resnon- 
sibillty  for  the  attack. 

September  12,  1962:  Three  Republican 
Senators  propose  amendments  to  President 
Kennedy's  reserve  mobilization  bill  that 
woiUd  authorize  the  President  to  take  "such 
action  as  is  necessary"  to  prevent  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  Inter- 
vene In  Cuba. 

On  the  same  day.  Moacow  newspapers 
puWlsh  the  statement  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment warning  of  war  if  the  United  States 
Interferes  with  Cuba. 

The  effect  on  Soviet  policy  of  the  Russian 
people's  reactions  toward  Cuba:  "There  is 
considerable  sympathy  for  the  Cubans 
among  the  Russian  people.  However,  there 
wa.s  an  adverse  public  reaction  in  July  1960, 
when  Premier  IChrushchev  implied  that  So- 
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let  rockets  would  be  launched  if  the  United 
States  attacked    Cut>a.     The    Premier   later 
flualifled  thU  remark  as  symboUc.     Experi- 
enced Western   observers    (In    Moscow]    be- 
iieve  that  a  large  section  of  Soviet  public 
opinion  will  feel  unhappy  about  Soviet  in- 
volvement In  the  Caribbean.     Pear  of  war 
is  often  the  dominant  motivating  factor  in 
the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  people  to  Inter- 
national crises.     The  defensive  tone  of  the 
Soviet  statement  In  describing  the  nature 
of  military  aid  to  Cuba  lent  support  to  this 
theory  •   •    '•     Mr.  Khrushchev  has  barred 
world  wars  and  •  •   •  'imperialist  local  wars' 
as  inBtruments  of  policy  •  •  •.    However,  he 
has  appended  two  stipulations  to  this  rule, 
both  of  which  fit  the  case  of  Cuba  •   •    •. 
first.    Communists    must    support    without 
reservation    wars    of    'national     liberation.' 
Then,  once  such  a  war  has  been  consolidated 
Internally,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Castro 
revolution.  It  must  be  shielded  by  the  So- 
viet Union  under  the  slogan  'no  export  of 
counterrevolution.'    In    the    Soviet    state- 
ment  this    thesis    was    translated    Into    the 
warning  to  the  United  States  •  •  •.    West- 
em  observers  Interpreted   (the  Soviet  warn- 
ing to  the  United  States]    as  an  Indication 
that  Soviet  leaders  were   worried   over  the 
possibility  that  the  United  States  might  con- 
front them  with  the  necessity  of  interven- 
ing militarily  In  the   Caribbean  or  retreat- 
ing from   their    doctrine   of    "no    export    of 
counterrevolution."        They       believe       that 
Premier  Khrushchev,  well  aware  of  the  at- 
titude of  his  people,  will  go  to  great  lengths 
to  avoid  a  confilct  with  the  United  States. 
But  few  were  willing   to  predict   what  the 
Soviet  leader  would  do  if  a   (rebel)   motor- 
boat  •    •    •   suddenly  put  a   torpedo   into  a 
Soviet  ship  in  Caribbean  waters."     (Seymour 
Topping,  New  York  Times.  Sept.  13.  1962.) 
September  13.  1962:  President  Kennedy  as- 
serts (at  his  weekly  news  conference)    that 
the  United  States  would  move  swiftly  against 
Cuba  If  the  military  buildup  there  threat- 
ened U.S.    security    In    any    way,    "includ- 
ing  our    base    at    Guantanamo,    our    pas- 
sage to  the  Panama  Canal,  our  missile  and 
space   activities    at    Cape   Canaveral,   or   the 
lives  of  American  citizens  In   this  country, 
or  If  Cuba  should  ever  attempt  to  export  Its 
aggressive  purposes  by  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  against  any  nation  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, or  become  an  offensive  military  base 
of  significant  capacity    for   the    Soviet  Un- 
ion."    He    says    that    If   the    United    States 
should  ever  find  it  necessary  to  take  military 
action  against  the  Castro  regime,  the  Com- 
munist-supplied   weapons    and    technicians 
"would  not  change  the  result  or  significantly 
extend  the  time  required  to  achieve  the  re- 
sult.**    The  President  adds  that  the  Cuban 
economy  Is  crumbling  as  a  result  of  Premier 
Castro's  "own   monumental   economic   mis- 
management" and  the  economic  boycott  by 
the  United  States.    He  criticizes  loose  talk 
In  the  United   States  which  serves  "to  give 
a  thin  color  of  legitimacy  to  the  Communist 
pretense  that  such  a  threat  (of  an  American 
invasion]    exists."     He   expresses    the   hope 
that  "the  American  people,  defending  as  we 
do  so  much  of  the  free  world,  will  in  this 
nuclear  age.  keep  both  their  nerve  and  their 
heads." 


Father  Junipero  Serra 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31, 1963 

Mr.    EDWAPIDS.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
date  of  November  24,   1963,  marks  the 
cnc 103 


250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra,  the  Franciscan  priest 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  21  California 
missions.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  missions  is  Mission  San  Jose,  sit- 
uated amongst  the  vineyards  in  the  foot- 
hills of  southern  Alameda  County,  in 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  CalifoiTiians  are  proud  that 
a  statue  of  Father  Serra  stands  in  Stat- 
uary Hall,  here  in  our  Capitol. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  17 
Serra  Clubs  of  northern  California,  held 
in  Monterey.  October  19,  1962,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas  It  Is  the  custom  of  the  VS.  Post 
Office  to  Issue  commemorative  stamps  mark- 
ing significant  dates  and  events  in  history; 
and 

Whereas  November  24,  1963.  wUl  be  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra,  founder  of  the  California 
Mission;  and 

Whereas  Father  Jxuilpero  Serra  Is  regarded 
by  the  people  of  California,  of  all  denomi- 
nations, as  a  leader,  a  teacher,  an  adminis- 
trator and  a  perfect  exemplar  of  the  hu- 
mility and  spirituality  of  St.  Francis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  northern  California 
district  of  Serra  international,  in  regional 
convention  assembled,  does  hereby  urge  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  1963  In  honor  of  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Father  Junlf>ero  Serra. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  request  of 
Serra  international  that  we  honor  the 
birth  of  this  gentle  and  saintly  priest  in 
this  way  is  entirely  fitting.  I  am  there- 
fore today  introducing  a  bill  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp,  and  respectfully  request  the  fav- 
orable consideration  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Postmaster  General. 


With  the  Boy  Scouts,  Character  Cooats 


been  so  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  doctrines  and  beliefs  upon  which  this 
coxmtry  is  founded.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  an  organization  in  the  finest 
American  tradition.  It  teaches  the  val- 
ues of  both  responsibility  and  opportu- 
nity. 

The  principles  underlying  the  Boy 
Scouts'  activities  and  practices  are 
framed  to  develop  character,  InteUigence, 
skill,  handicraft,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health,  self -care  and  reliance,  and 
the  practice  of  service  for  others.  The 
efficient  individual  becomes  an  asset  to 
his  community  and  in  turn  to  his  Nation. 

The  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  countless  hours  to  per- 
petuate the  teachings  of  the  movement 
deserve  our  respect  and  gratitude,  for 
without  their  tireless  efforts,  the  high 
ideals  and  purposes  set  down  in  the 
charter  would  not  be  fully  met.  The 
feeling  of  belonging  to  a  group  is  a  basic 
need  In  every  young  boy,  and  the  com- 
petition, group  activity,  firm  and  able 
leadership  offered  to  a  Scout  do  much  to 
meet  this  need.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  where  the  scouting  move- 
ment is  strong  and  vigorous,  the  amoimt 
of  juvenile  delinquency  is  proportion- 
ately less. 

The  Explorer  Scout  has  a  code  by 
which  he  tries  to  live.  It  is  a  code  from 
which  every  American  might  profit: 

I  believe  that  America's  strength  lies  in 
her  trust  in  God  and  in  the  courage  and 
strength  of  her  people. 

I  will,  therefore,  be  faithful  In  my  religious 
duties  and  will  maintain  a  personal  sense  of 
honor  in  my  ovra  life. 

I  will  treasvire  my  American  heritage  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  preserve  and  enrich  it. 

I  will  recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
my  fellow  men  and  will  use  falrplay  and 
good  will  in  dealing  with  them. 

I  will  acquire  the  Exploring  attitude  that 
seeks  the  truth  in  aU  things  and  adventure 
on  the  frontiers  of  our  chsmglng  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KKNTTJCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1963 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  February  7  through  February  13 
marks  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  An  organization  in- 
corporated in  1910,  chartered  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1916,  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  honorary  president, 
and  dedicated  to  the  development  of 
good  citizenship  among  the  rising  gen- 
eration, is  an  organization  which  we  as 
a  nation  proudly  salute. 

The  young  people  of  our  great  coun- 
try are  today,  as  in  the  past,  faced  with 
the  task  of  preparing  themselves  to  meet 
an  uncertain  future,  one  which  holds 
many  grave  responsibilities  and  duties, 
both  private  and  public;  many  opportu- 
nities, rights  and  privileges,  both  those 
granted  by  law  and  those  gained  through 
Individual  initiative.  Perhaps  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  democratic 
process  have  the  meeting  of  these  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  utilization  and  exer- 
cise  of   these    opportunities   and  rights 


The  REA  Propam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TEmvEsazB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31. 1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  which  has 
provided  through  the  years  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  rural  citizens  of 
our  Nation,  has  again  come  under  attack 
from  one  of  our  Nation's  large  newspaper 
chains. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  REA  was 
being  taken  to  task  for  providing  long- 
term  loans  to  assist  many  rural  areas  in 
our  coimtry  in  obtaining  electricity  and 
in  improving  their  electrical  service,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
was  addressing  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  Convention 
in  Nevada  on  the  service  that  KEA  has 
provided  the  Nation. 

Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  the 
very  valuable  assistance  the  REA  has 
provided  our  farm  citizens  through  the 
years  and  particularly  some  of  the  more 
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Important  achievements  of  the  last  2 
years. 

The  Secretary  points  out  that  in  order 
to  serve  the  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas  rather  than  the  high-density  urban 
areas  it  Is  necessary  to  provide  the  REA 
cooperatives  with  low-interest-rate  n- 
nancing  and  that  through  this  type  of 
financing  REIA  cooperatives  have  pro- 
vided a  great  benefit  to  our  Nation's 
farmers  and  residents  of  niral  areas. 

He  states  as  one  example  that  REA 
cooperatives  have  built  1.4  million  miles 
of  electric  lines  In  order  to  serve  4.8  mil- 
lion niral  customers.  This  means  that 
the  REA  cooperatives  serve  3.3  customers 
per  mile  and  the  average  urban-based 
utility  has  32.2  customers  per  mile. 
Thus,  it  is  much  less  profitable  to  serve 
the  areas  covered  by  REA  cooperatives 
than  by  the  lu-ban-based  utilities. 
Therefore,  a  low  interest  rate  for  REA 
loans  is  both  Justifiable  and  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  points  out 
other  important  services  of  the  REA  in 
his    very    interesting    and    informative 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  remarks  of  Secretary  Freeman  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 

Address  by  Secretaby  of  Acriculttjke  Orville 
L.  Trkeman  Before  the  National  Rxtral 
Elxctbic  CX)operativk  Association  Conven- 
tion, ZoAS  Vegas,  Nev.,  January  14.  1963 
I  welcome  this  opp>ortuiilty  to  speak  to  the 
2l8t  annual  meeting  of  your  association  for 
several  reasons: 

First,  It  is  a  good  time  to  review  the  prog- 
ress of  the  last  2  years,  progress  in  rural 
America,  In  agriculture,  and  specifically, 
progress  by  the  Rui&l  Electriflcatlon  Admin- 
istration. 

Second,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  close  look  with  you  at  some  of  the  policies 
which  guide  REA,  to  reexamine  their  validity 
In  this  time  of  change. 

Third,  I  want  to  discuss  the  need  to  apply 
more  broadly  the  local  leadership  tradition 
which  REA  cooperatives  have  developed  to 
such  a  significant  degree. 

As  2  years  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
draw  to  a  close,  it  Is  appropriate  to  bring 
to  farmers  and  city  i>eopIe  a  report  of  the 
highlights  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Since  1960,  through  actions  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  by  the  Congress,  we  have  seen : 
An  Increase  In  gross  farm  income  of  $2 
billion  In  1961  and  $2.5  billion  in  1962  as 
compared  to  1960.  Net  farm  Income  in  both 
years  averaged  $1.1   billion  higher   than  in 

Grain  surpluses  have  been  reduced  700 
mUllon  bushels,  and  taxpayer  costs  will  be 
down  some  $300  million  this  year  as  a  re- 
sult. With  continued  progress  over  the  next 
2  years,  we  can  see  the  end  of  feed  grain 
surpluses  in  1964.  The  end  of  wheat  sur- 
pluses is  in  sight,  if  favorable  action  is  taken 
this  spring  by  wheat  farmers  in  the  referen- 
dum for  the  1964  crop. 

With  a  favorable  vote,  wheat  farm  income 
can  be  maintained  at  the  favorable  1960-62 
level,  and  the  wheat  surplus  can  be  scaled 
down  to  near  an  adequate  level  In  about  3 
years.  If  the  referendum  fails,  the  surplus 
will  remain  and  wheat  Income  will  declne 
sharply,  as  wheat  prices  fall  from  $2  to  $1 
per  bushel.  The  effects  wUl  be  disastrous  to 
farm  and  city  and  to  foreign  markets  alike. 

While  these  advances  in  agriculture  have 
been  taking  place,  the  cost  of  food  has  re- 
mained stable,  Increasing  about  as  much  as 
the  overall  cost  of  living. 

Today  we  are  sharing  our  food  abundance 
more  widely  at  home  and  abroad,  thus  ful- 


filling our  moral  responsibility  to  those  who 
do  not  have  enough.  In  March  1962.  as  many 
as  7.4  million  persons  in  needy  families  In 
this  country  shared  in  oxur  food  supplies 
through  the  direct  <llstrlbution  program 
compared  with  4.1  million  in  March  1960. 
The  food  stamp  program  launched  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President  Is  being  expanded  to  48 
areas,  and  has  become  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful programs.  The  food -for -peace  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  1962  moved  a  record 
volume  of  $1.6  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber 
overseas  to  feed  needy,  hungry  people.  Pood 
and  fiber  Is  becoming  an  Increasingly  vital 
tool  in  our  programs  to  stimulate  the  prog- 
ress of  developing  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

We  have  launched  a  massive,  all-out  effort 
to  Infuse  new  economic  vitality  In  rural  areas 
through  the  redirection  of  old  programs  and 
the  creation  of  new  programs  In  rural  areas 
development,  a  subject  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  shortly. 

Now  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  2  years,  all  of  them  together  repre- 
sent only  the  beginning  of  our  effort  to  meet 
the  task  ahead  In  agriculture  and  rural 
America.  But  I  am  proud  of  the  start  we 
have  made. 

I  am  proud,  too,  of  what  we  have  done  in 
REA  where,  as  you  are  well  aware,  there  is 
much  progress  to  report. 

Last  year  the  President  requested  and  the 
Congress  authorized  an  Increase  In  REA  loan 
funds  to  permit  the  financing  of  additional 
generation  and  transmission  facilities.  For 
fiscal  year  1963,  $400  million  was  authorized 
for  the  REA  loan  program,  including  $100 
million  for  a  contingency  fund.  This  made 
a  record  $250  million  available  for  generation 
and  transmission  loans.  By  comparison, 
1960  authorizations  were  $161  million,  and 
only  $89  million  was  loaned  for  G.  &  T. 
purposes. 

Since  January  1961,  REA  has  approved  28 
loans  to  borrowers  seeking  new  or  additional 
sources  of  power.  Seven  of  these  loans  rep- 
resented new  starts.  Overall,  these  28  loans 
will  mean  a  10-year  saving  of  more  than  $47 
million  as  compared  with  the  power  supply 
arrangement  available  to  the  borrowers  at 
the  time  their  loan  was  approved. 

An  equally  significant  measure  of  progress 
In  REA  is  the  recognition  by  the  President 
of  those  policies  which  are  essential  to  the 
vitality  of  the  REA  Idea,  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  riu-al  electric  cooperative. 
Let  me  be  more  specific. 
This  administration  supports  the  2-per- 
cent interest  rate.  This  Is  not  a  recent  or 
a  capricious  decision.  It  Is  based  on  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  conditions  Inherent  In  the  Job 
you  are  trying  to  do.  There  are  vast  dif- 
ferences between  the  conditions  under  which 
you  operate  and  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail on  the  city-based  utility  systems. 

Some  of  the  special  handicaps  you  face  In 
providing  areawlde  service  which  will  per- 
mit your  consumers  to  use  power  fully  and 
efficiently  bear  repeating.  They  are  not  gen- 
erally known,  and  need  to  be  emphasized.  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  set  them  down 
clearly  and  carefully. 

Low  density:  In  order  to  serve  48  million 
rural  consumers,  the  REA  cooperatives  have 
built  1.4  million  miles  of  line.  It  means  that 
you  have  3.3  customers  per  mile.  The  aver- 
age urban-based  utility  has  32.3. 

Lack  of  diversity:  Where  farms  In  a  par- 
ticular area  are  of  the  same  type,  and  this  Is 
usually  the  case,  power  needs  tend  to  be 
heavy  during  certain  periods  of  the  day.  and 
often  negligible  in  the  rest.  REA  systems, 
with  few  small  commercial  or  large  power- 
loads  to  provide  diversity,  must  make  pro- 
portionately greater  Investments  In  facilities 
used  only  a  few  hotirs  a  day.  Interest 
charges  are  based  on  a  24-hour  day. 

Low  revenues:  Low  density  and  lack  of  di- 
versity keep  revenues  low.  In  1960.  for  ex- 
ample,   when    commercial    utilities   reported 
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revenues  of  $6,580  per  mile,  REA-flnaocM 
systems  had  average  revenues  of  $414^: 
mUe.  On  a  per  customer  basis,  your  revenuL 
averaged  $127,  or  a  little  more  than  half  2 
$204  reported  by  commercial  utilities. 

Low  load  factor:  Whether  you  genertti 
power  or  buy  it,  low  density  and  lack  ctfdi 
versity  work  to  Increase  REA  co-op  po»L 
costs.  This  Is  true  because  the  capacity  bm 
the  facilities  you  build  for  certain  peak  lo»!^ 
a  necessity,  are  used  on  an  average  of  oni» 
50  to  60  percent  of  the  time.  ' 

Isolated  systems:  REA  co-ops  have  under 
taken  to  serve  the  remote  and  out-of-wti 
pockets  In  America.  Here  in  the  West  tZ 
example,  you  have  mountains,  deserts  anil 
large  forest  areas  which  create  special  prob 
lems.  These  and  other  factors  have  jtem 
many  systems  small  and  separated  from  othS 
REA  borrowers.  Low  interest  rates  enabU 
such  borrowers  to  perform  the  services  «. 
pected  from  rural  systems. 

Yet,  despite  these  handicaps,  rural  electrk 
cooperatives  have  made  an  outstanding  rec 
ord  In  repayment  of  their  loans.  Last  ye«" 
repayments  passed  the  billion-dollar  mark 
representing  29  percent  of  the  funds  ad 
vanced.  Only  two  electric  borrowers  are  bel 
hind  In  their  payments  and  these  total  onw 
$140,000.  ' 

Another  policy  of  great  Importance  Is  tht 
Increased  emphasis  on  generation  and  tran*- 
mission  loans.  We  propose  to  continue  thi* 
emphasis. 

During  the  past  2  years,  G.  &  T.  loans  have 
accounted  for  about  57  percent  of  all  ap. 
proved  loans.  Each  was  in  response  to  a 
demonstrated  need  for  lower  cost  power  the 
low-cost  kilowatt  that  permits  your  con- 
sumer-owned systems  to  get  on  with  their 
essential  Job  in  rin-al  areas. 

This  policy  which  has  made  possible  the 
expansion  of  the  REA  co-ops  as  their  task  hw 
grown  is  also  designed  to  meet  two  other 
particular  needs,  to  enable  you  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  technology,  and  to  help  pre- 
serve your  territorial  Integrity. 

It  is  essential  that  the  REA-flnanced  gen- 
eratlng  stations,  which  account  for  less  that 
1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  electric  power 
capacity,  be  geared  to  the  technological  ad- 
vances within  the  electric  power  Industry. 

In  the  last  2  years,  this  new  emphasis  on 
G.  &  T.  loans  has  been  applied  by  rural 
systems  to  take  practical  advantage  of  sav- 
ings In  power  pooling,  system  Interconnec- 
tions, large-scale  generating  units,  and  In  the 
location  of  plants  adjacent  to  sources  of  low- 
cost  fuels. 

The  u.se  of  G.  &  T.  loans  to  block  raids  by 
private  power  companies  seeking  the  historic 
area  of  rural  electric  co-ops  Is  new.  Where 
such  situations  arise  in  the  future,  G.  &  T. 
loans  will  be  approved. 

This  criterion  has  been  used  only  once.  It 
was  in  an  area  where  a  supplier!  who  wai 
serving  several  distribution  co-ops  at  whole- 
sale. Insisted  that  he  be  able  to  go  Into  their 
territory  and  pick  off  retail  consumers  as  he 
chose.  This  demand  posed  a  distinct  threat 
to  the  service  capabilities,  and  to  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  cooperatives. 

I  hope  raids  on  REA  territory  will  stop. 
But  as  many  rural  electric  cooperatives  build 
their  power  volume,  this  problem  remains  a 
very  real  threat.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  expansion  of  urban  areas  Into  the  sur- 
rounding rural  countryside  provides  a  par- 
ticularly Inviting  target  to  raid. 

It  Is  possible,  therefore,  that  more  G.  &  T. 
loans  will  be  made  to  strengthen  REA  co-ops 
In  the  Immedate  months  and  years  ahead. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  I  hope  and  I  be- 
lieve raids  will  cease  as  the  more  moderate 
leaders  In  the  private  power  field  prevail. 

When  that  day  comes,  real  cooperation  be- 
tween all  commercial  and  cooperative  power 
systems,  with  the  resulting  maximum  use  of 
all  systems,  will  mean  Increased  benefits  to 
all  users. 
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I  repeat  It  is  not  asking  too  much  to  rec- 
^enize  that  the  service  areas  you  have  de- 
veloped are  rightfuUy  your  own,  and  that 
the  consumers  within  them,  new  and  old,  are 
rizhtfully  your  cons\miers. 
'  on  review,  then,  I  believe  these  past  2 
vears  have  shown  that  the  pledge  which 
President  Kennedy  made  in  1960  in  Billings. 
Mont  has  been  kept.  He  said  that  his  ad- 
ministration would:  -Restore  REA  to  its 
•  jrmer  role  of  preeminence,  freeing  It  from 
constont  concern  over  political  Interference, 
Uieher  interest  rates  and  budgetary  starva- 
tion and  enabling  that  rem;irkable  Ameri- 
can Institution  to  get  on  with  its  work  of 
providing  low  cost  electricity  and  telephones 
for  every  American  farm  f.imlly." 

For  my  part,  the  contribution  which  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  made  to  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  its  farm  families,  has 
long  ago  earned  them  my  dedicated  support. 

I  have  worked  on  farms  before,  and  after, 
REA.  To  me,  REA  is  more  than  a  concept. 
it  is  the  difference  between  a  kerosene  lamp 
and  an  electric  light;  between  a  hand- 
cranked  cream  separator  and  one  driven  by 
an  electric  motor;  between  a  refrigerator  and 
an  icebox  with  an  overflowing  pan  of  water; 
ijetween  milking  by  hand  and  by  machine; 
between  an  electric  clothes  washer  and  the 
old  type  of  washer  I  pumped  back  and  forth 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

Each  of  you  can  be  extremely  proud  of  the 
accomplishment  you  have  made  in  electri- 
fying rural  America,  in  meeting  a  challenge 
which  many  people  considered  beyond  hope. 
I  salute  you  for  progress.  At  the  same  time 
I  challenge  you  as  we  look  to  the  future. 

If  one  reason  had  to  be  selected  as  to  why 
the  REA  idea  has  achieved  its  great  success, 
I  would  give  the  credit  to  the  unique  pattern 
of  local  leadership  which  you  have  developed. 

Perhaps  other  factors,  such  as  effective 
Goverrunent  assistance  and  a  helpful  atti- 
tude from  local,  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, have  been  important — but  the  quality 
and  leadership  of  REA  people  have  been  the 
determining  factor. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  point  I 
made  in  my  opening  remarks,  there  is  a 
very  real  need  to  apply  your  local  leadership 
pattern  to  a  new  program,  to  use  yoxir  skill 
for  a  task  greater  than  REA,  a  task  which 
encompasses  all  rural  America,  and  for  which 
you  are  only  beginning  to  mobilize  your 
talents  and  resources. 

That  task  Is  to  wipe  out  the  causes  of 
rural  poverty. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  nature  of  this 
new  challenge. 

First,  there  is  more  poverty  in  rural  Amer- 
ica today  than  in  all  the  urban  sector  com- 
bined. More  than  15  million  Americans  in 
rural  areas  live  under  poverty  conditions  by 
our  standards  today.  Of  the  8  million  fam- 
ilies in  this  country  today  who  earn  less 
than  $3,500  annually,  some  4.1  mlUlon  Uva 
In  rural  America.  In  other  words,  rural  areas 
account  for  only  a  third  of  our  population 
but  for  over  b&U  the  poverty. 

Second,  the  commodity  programs  which 
have  monopolized  public  attention  for  so 
long  will,  at  best,  even  when  full  parity  In- 
come Is  attained,  provide  adequate  Incomes 
for  less  than  half  of  those  who  now  live  on 
farms. 

Strangely,  much  of  this  poverty  has  come 
in  the  wake  of  astonishing  advances  in  farm 
technology  and  production.  It  underscores 
the  fact  that  an  expanding  rural  economy 
necessary  to  combat  this  problem  cannot  be 
achieved  by  conventional  commodity  pro- 
grams alone. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  farm  programs  as 
we  are  familiar  with  them  will  at  best  be 
able  to  do  only  half  the  job  that  must  be 
done. 

This,  then,  is  a  real  challenge.  It  is  a 
chaUenge  that  I  am  confident  we  can  meet. 
But  nothing  less  than  a  massive  counter- 
attack combining  the  resources  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  local  people  will  do  the  Job  and 


reverse  the  downward  spiral  In  which  rural 
America  finds  itself  today. 

Such  a  counterattack  has  been  laiincbed 
through  a  dynjunic  new  action  program. 
Most  of  you  have  heard  something  about 
this  program  called  rural  areas  develop- 
ment— or  RAD,  for  short. 

The  RAD  program  Is  a  blending  and  co- 
ordination of  all  available  resovirces  of  the 
Department — conservation,  credit,  forestry, 
recreation,  Industrial  development,  educa- 
tion and  other  public  services — into  a  long- 
range  effort  to  erase  the  blight  of  rural 
poverty. 

A  very  Important  responsibility  In  this 
program  has  been  assumed  by  the  leadership 
of  the  cooperative  movement,  and  your  REA 
co-ops.  in  particular,  have  much  to  con- 
tribute. As  you  know,  your  dynamic  and 
driving  general  manager.  Clyde  Ellis,  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  tills  program  very 
early,  and  has  been  a  strong  force  In  it  for 
effective  action. 

As  a  result,  the  REA  has  been  assigned 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  indus- 
trial and  commercial  projects  under  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  and  other  programs, 
as  well. 

You  already  have  some  experience  In  this 
task  through  the  use  of  consumer  facility 
loans  authorized  in  section  5  of  the  REA 
legislation.  Under  this  section,  some  of 
you  have  assisted  industries  and  businesses 
jn  yovu"  areas  with  the  financing  of  electrical 
equipment  and  plumbmg.  Using  these  funds 
only  when  financing  Lb  not  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms  from  any  other  source,  pub- 
lic or  private,  you  have  made  possible  new 
Job  opp>ortunltle8  that  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  created.  Since  July  1961,  you  have 
used  these  funds  14  times  and  for  only  a  lit- 
tle over  a  million  dollars,  but  the  avail- 
ability of  section  5  loans  has  made  much 
else  possible. 

In  helping  the  local  community  within 
your  territory  to  increase  Jobs,  and  expand 
the  benefits  of  economic  growth,  you  also 
are  Increasing  your  own  business.  It  Is  a 
natural  combination,  and  fulfills  the  basic 
aim  of  REA  to  bring  progress  to  rural  Amer- 
ica In  many  forms. 

However,  REA  leadership  in  stimulating 
commtmlty  development  Is  not  always  tied 
to  a  direct  REA  power  benefit.  The  manager 
of  a  local  electric  cooperative  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example,  has  led  the  drive  In  his 
community  to  get  four  new  Industries,  and 
each  buys  power  from  a  private  power  sup- 
plier. 

The  manager  maintains,  and  correctly  so, 
that  both  the  private  and  cooperative  power 
suppliers  are  benefiting,  the  co-op  from  new 
consumers  who  live  in  its  territory.  But 
most  Importantly,  the  community,  the  peo- 
ple, will  benefit  from  new  opportiuiities. 

I  am  encotiraged  to  see  the  dedication  and 
energy  which  local  REA  co-ops  are  giving  to 
the  RAD  program.  Reports  from  about  one- 
third  of  the  REA  borrowers  Indicate  that 
Blnce  July  1961  they  have  helped  to  launch 
4O0  industrial  and  commercial  projects.  It 
is  anticipated  that  they  will  directly  create 
30.000  new  Jobs,  and  Indirectly,  another  22.- 
000.  When  reports  are  In  from  all  co-ops. 
undoubtedly  these  figtires  will  be  higher. 

More  tlian  one-fourth  of  these  new  enter- 
prises thvolye  processing  and  marketing  of 
farm  and  wood  products,  which  mean  addi- 
tional outlets  for  farm  and  forest  products 
as  well  as  new  Jobs  for  ruiral  citizens.  This 
is  a  real  "double  shot"  in  the  arm. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  In  these 
newly  launched  projects.  Government  financ- 
ing is  playing  a  "seed  capital"  role  by  stimu- 
lating the  Investment  of  much  larger  sums  by 
private  and  local  sources.  The  REA  figures 
indicate  that  the  400  projects  are  being 
financed  by  more  than  $250  million  of  pri- 
vate capital  compared  with  about  $15  mil- 
lion from  Federal  Government  sources. 

These  projects  are  scattered  throu^out 
the  country.     They  Include  a  lumber  project 


In  Idaho,  a  furniture  factory  In  Kentix^y, 
a  commercial  recreation  enterprise  In  IIU- 
nols,  a  packing  plant  In  Nebraska,  and  a 
chipping  plant  In  Mississippi.  In  addition, 
the  600  REA  borrowers  report  they  have  as- 
sisted their  communities  In  launching  a 
number  of  public  facilities,  hospitals,  water 
systems  and  sewerage  systems. 

Thus,  we  have,  vrtth  your  assistance,  made 
a  pood  start  with  the  RAD  program,  but  it  Is 
only  the  beginning,  for  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  need  in  rural 
America. 

A  good  start  means  that  rural  electric  co- 
operatives will  have  more  and  more  to  do 
as  rtiral  America  responds  to  the  challenge 
of  the  sixties,  as  it  moves  positively  forward 
once  again.  And  as  these  things  take  place, 
demands  for  power  will  expand  rapidly. 

Presently  your  members  are  doubling  their 
power  needs  every  7  to  10  years.  Today,  the 
ix)wer  requirements  of  yoixr  systems  are 
about  37  billion  kilowatt-hours.  By  1970, 
those  requirements  will  soar  to  68.6  billion 
(or  more)  and  by  1985  to  almost  200  billion 
(or  mcM^). 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  power 
is  the  key  to  this  centiiry,  power  on  the 
farms  and  In  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  the 
cities.  At  Oahe  project  In  South  Dakota 
last  summer  he  said:  "The  role  of  the  REA 
Is  not  finished,  as  some  would  beUeve.  To 
be  stire.  most  farms  now  have  electric  lights. 
Most  REIA  cooperatives  and  power  districts 
are  well  established.  But  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  this  Nation  will 
bofwt  a  SOO  million  population,  a  $2  trUllon 
national  Income,  and  a  grave  responsibiUty 
as  the  breadbasket  and  food  producer  for 
a  world  whose  population  will  have  doubled. 
That  Is  the  prospect  for  the  end  of  this 
century,  and  the  key  to  this  century  Is  pow- 
er, on  the  farm.  In  the  factory.  In  the  country 
as  well  as  the  city." 

The  role  of  the  REA  Is  not  finished.  It  Is 
only  beginning. 

This.  I  submit.  Is  sound  policy  and  one 
that  will  serve  the  Nation  well.  Ijct  us, 
working  together,  mlUtantly  carry  it  for- 
ward. 


CiTil  Rifkts  and  the  CoM  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PEJs  kstxvakia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Center  for  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions recently  held  its  10th  annirersary 
convocation  at  the  Americana  Hotel  in 
New  York  City.  Leaders  tram  all  over 
the  world  attended  and  many  fine 
analyses  were  presented  under  the  sub- 
ject "Challenges  to  Democracy  in  the 
Coming  Decade."  Among  these  was  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  entitled  "Civil  Rights  and  the 
Cold  War."  As  we  read  his  speech,  I 
am  reminded  what  James  Baldwin  has 
said.  "Great  men  have  done  great  things 
here  and  will  again,  and  we  can  make 
America  what  America  must  become." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
speech  in  the  Record. 

Crvn.  RicKTB  AWD  Tm  Cot.d  War 
BT  Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennbdt 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  President 
Hutchlns  and  the  Board  for  Directors  of  the 
Fund  tor  the  BepubUc  for  the  Imagiinatlon 

and  the  Initiative  that  have  gone  Into  the 
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preparation  of  this  10th  anniversary  program, 
Challenges  to  Democracy  in  the  Coming 
Decade. 

Secondly,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  being  asked  to  consider  with  you 
the  question  of  individual  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  this  troubled  time.  It  is  a  time  of 
hope  as  well,  as  we  have  seen  in  recent 
months,  even  dajrs. 

But  bright  as  we  believe  the  world  could 
be,  we  must  face  it  as  it  is,  a  world  of  nation 
states  seeking  public  solutions  to  what  are 
inherently  personal  questions.  This  is  the 
dimension  of  the  time  we  live  in  and  which 
we  call  the  cold  war,  a  struggle  very  grand 
in  scope  but  very  personal  in  Importance. 
For  this  reason  an  examination  of  those 
personal  questions,  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  individual  human  beings  is  as  timely  as 
ever  before. 

Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent classroom  scene  in  a  Russian  elementary 
school.  A  little  boy,  when  asked  to  describe 
the  United  States,  said.  "The  United  States 
is  a  sad  country  where  workers  and  peasants 
are  starving  \mder  capitalist  exploitation  by 
the  cynical  ruling  classes."  "Correct,"  said 
the  teacher,  "and  what  is  the  major  goal  of 
the  Soviet  Union?" 

"To  catch  up  with  the  United  States,"  was 
the  sober  reply. 

Throughout  our  parallel  histories,  I  believe 
the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  has  lagged 
behind  Russia  in  the  exploitation  of  one  class 
by  another. 

The  comparison  Is  an  old  one.  De  Toque- 
vllle  concluded  his  treatise  on  America  with 
these  prophetic  words : 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
nations  in  the  world  which  started  from  dif- 
ferent points.  I  allude  to  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica." "The  principal  Instrument,"  of  Amer- 
ica he  went  on,  is  "freedom"  and  of  Russia, 
"servitude." 

"Their  starting  point  is  different  and  their 
courses  are  not  the  same;  yet  each  of  them 
seems  marked  out  by  the  will  of  heaven  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe." 

In  today's  terms  this  may  seem  a  generous 
oversimpllflcatlon.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  growing  power  of  free  Europe,  or  the 
snarling  giant  tiger  that  is  Red  China,  or 
the  awakened  democracy  of  India,  or  the  ris- 
ing nations  of  Africa  and  Latin  America,  to 
know  that  there  are  other  handholds  on  the 
globe,  other  forces  capable  of  swaying  its 
destiny.  It  would  be  quite  wrong,  and  quite 
unlike  a  group  such  as  the  one  assembled 
here,  to  become  mesmerized  by  the  present 
confrontation  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  Yet  in  this  brief  moment  in 
time  we  can  see  some  polarization  of  alle- 
giance, some  to  the  Conununlst  way,  some  to 
the  way  of  freedom. 

This  is  the  tug  of  the  cold  war.  We  should 
be  excused  if  we  venture  the  opinion  we  are 
winning.  As  the  President  said  last  week  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message:  "Not  a  single 
1  of  the  nearly  50  United  Nations  members 
to  gain  independence  since  the  Second  World 
War  has  succumbed  to  Communist  control." 
In  one  case,  a  wall  has  gone  up  to  prevent  a 
great  people  from  accepting  the  tug  of  free- 
dom. History  will  record  that  while  the 
Great  Wall  of  Old  China  was  built  to  keep 
barbarians  out,  this  brooding  ugliness  by 
the  Brandenburg  gate  was  built  to  keep 
civilized  people  in.  And  men  may  specu- 
late on  the  current  Soviet  proficiency  in  the 
high  jump. 

But  overall,  we  are  winning — Why?  What 
is  it  we  have  that  others  will  reach  for,  run 
for,  die  for?  Surely,  it  is  more  than  houses, 
cars,  and  dishwashers.  Even  communism, 
with  some  rearrangement  of  production  pri- 
orities and  a  few  other  sacrifices  by  the  new 
class,  could  provide  these  things.  No,  the  at- 
traction of  the  so-called  materialist  West  is 
more  a  thing  of  mind  than  of  matter.  Why 
then  do  young  foreign  students  become  dis- 


affected with  Iron  Curtain  curriculums  and 
seek  out  our  consuls?  What  is  it  that  brings 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  new  Americans  as  they 
take  the  oath  of  citizenship?  What  is  it 
they  sought?  What  is  it  men  want?  Isn't 
it  freedom  of  conscience  and  action  condi- 
tioned only  by  the  legitimate  needs  of  pri- 
vate and  public  security? 

Our  civil  rights  laws  and  actions  are 
founded  on  that  premise.  No  recitation  of 
them  should  be  necessary.  Observance  of 
them  is  entirely  necessary.  Encouraging  lip- 
service  is  paid  also  In  articles  124  and  126  of 
the  Soviet  Constitution  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly. But  they  have  gone  the  way  of 
many  a  New  Year's  resolution.  The  British 
have  proved  a  constitution  neednt  be  writ- 
ten. The  Soviet  have  proved  a  constitution 
must  be  more  than  written. 

This  discussion  deals  primarily  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  not  be- 
cause we  are  the  only  nations  Involved,  but 
because  there  is  still  some  reason  to  believe 
we  are  the  leaders  respectively  of  the  free 
and  Communist  worlds. 

Our  Bill  of  Rights,  particularly  in  the  first 
nine  amendments,  holds  oiit  a  series  of  per- 
sonal promises.  The  addition  of  the  14th 
amendment  increased  the  commitment  of 
the  National  Government  to  insure  that 
those  promises  are  kept.  In  most  respects, 
our  legislatures  have  followed  with  the  great- 
est care  the  mandates  Implicit  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  14th  amendment.  An  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary  has  served  well  to  correct 
misconstructions  of  those  principles.  And 
while  the  matters  affected  have  ranged  from 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  to  questions  of 
search  and  seizure,  and  right  to  counsel,  most 
of  these  protections  were  well  established 
from  our  early  times  and  are  invoiced  today 
not  at  all  with  regard  to  their  validity,  which 
is  certain,  but  to  their  vitality  In  a  modern 
society. 

But  the  matter  which  the  very  term  "civil 
rights"  brings  most  immediately  to  mind  in 
our  time  Is  the  jxjsltion  of  the  American 
Negro  in  American  society  and  the  treatment 
accorded  him  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  this  respect  I  would  like  to  glance  at 
the  record. 

For  the  headline  hunter  the  violence  at 
Mississippi  has  been  the  most  noticeable 
event  of  the  current  period.  The  historian, 
however,  will  record  the  progress  made,  not 
only  in  the  unflinching  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  civil  rights,  but  more 
Importantly,  and  more  notably  in  the  amount 
of  voluntary  compliance  by  southern  officials 
and  citizens  In  this  area.  For  example,  over 
the  i>ast  year  in  voting — ^In  29  counties  in 
Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana, officials  have  voluntarily  made  voting 
records  available  to  us  without  need  for  court 
action. 

In  about  50  counties  In  the  same  States, 
discriminatory    practices    have    been    aban- 
doned voluntarily,  avoiding  the  need  for  suit. 
Where  voluntary  action  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, however,  we  have  brought  suit. 

Under  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  undertaken  32  suits 
and  82  voting  record  Inspections. 

In  transportation:  Discrimination  of  in- 
terstate travel  has  disappeared.  Virtually  all 
bus  and  rail  terminals  were  desegregated 
in  1961  pursuant  to  ICC  regulations  sought 
by  this  administration.  In  1962  we  sur- 
veyed 165  airports  and  found  15  still  segre- 
gated. All  are  now  desegregated,  13  volun- 
tarily and  the  other  2  after  suit. 

At  present,  the  only  such  segregated  fa- 
cilities in  the  country  are  bus  and  rail 
terminals  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  there  we 
took  successful  legal  action,  which  is  now  on 
appeal. 

In  education:  In  1962,  28  more  southern 
school  districts  desegregated  voluntarily  and 
peacefully,  many  after  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Justice. 
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As  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commute 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  in  th. 
Federal  Government,  Vice  President  Johk! 
SON  pointed  out  in  November  that  Negro 
employment  In  the  Federal  Governm«t 
stood  at  28,986  at  grades  GS-5  through  Gs. 
11,  an  Increase  of  18.3  percent  over  the 
previous  years,  although  the  Increase  in  such 
Job  vacancies  was  only  4  percent. 

In  grade  GS-12  through  GS-18,  the  num. 
ber  of  Negroes  Increased  from  343  to  1,380~1 
a  33.1 -percent  Increase,  as  compared  with 
a  raise  In  the  total  number  of  such  jobs  or 
7.8  percent.  In  the  private  sector  104  major 
national  business  firms  have  signed  eqim 
employment  pledges  under  the  plans  for 
progress  program. 

The  right  to  travel,  to  share  public  facUi- 
ties  and  accommodations,  together  with  the 
right  to  equal  education,  these  rights  have 
been  given  Federal  Impetus  as  never  before 
but  again,  more  Importantly,  they  have  re- 
ceived wide  public  acceptance  in  a  quiet 
normal  way  that  hasn't  hit  the  headlines. 

The  President's  order  last  November  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
housing,  together  with  the  actions  of  some 
17  States  and  55  cities  barring  discrlmlna- 
tion  in  that  area  is  a  milestone  on  the 
march.  And  on  this  march  the  American 
Negro  himself  has  walked  well.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  scope  and  dignity  of  Negro 
leadership;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  test. 

The  trail  Is  long,  we've  crossed  rough  ter- 
rain; and  there's  more  ahead,  much  more 
to  do  for  the  American  Negro,  the  American 
Indian,  the  migrant  worker,  minorities  yes. 
as  the  American  people  themselves  a  minor- 
ity in  this  world. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  the  Kremlin's  shadow, 
what  do  we  find?  We  find  over  100  persona 
executed  In  the  past  year  for  economic 
crimes,  most  of  them  Jews.  We  find  Chris- 
tian faiths  harassed  and  Christian  peoples 
persecuted.  We  find  a  statement  last  year 
by  Roman  Rudenko,  Soviet  Public  Prose- 
cutor, that  the  very  causes  of  crime  in  capi- 
talist countries  are  absent  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Then  we  find  a  complaint  in  Pravda 
that  Muscovites  removed  dally  without  pay- 
ing. 77,000  bus  tickets  from  help-yourself 
dispensers.  We  find  a  law  branding  as  trea- 
son any  unauthorized  departure  from  the 
country,  and  the  unhappy  story  of  a  Jewish 
woman  sentenced  to  be  shot  last  February 
for  "currency  manipulation,"  alter  a  prior 
3-year  sentence  In  Siberia  for  trying  to 
escape  to  Israel,  and  long  after  seeing  her 
two  daughters  murdered  by  the  Nazis.  And 
we  find  a  1961  commentary  on  lawyers  In 
a  Soviet  paper  as  follows : 

•There    are    two    grovips   of    lawyers— one 
Modest,    quiet,    unobtrusive,    who    wlU    ac- 
knowledge guilt  (if  his  client  is  guilty i  and 
refer  to  mitigating  circumstances. 

"The  other,  working  with  his  vocal  chords 
and  elbows,  even  shedding  some  tears.  His 
voice  going  through  the  whole  courtroom. 
'My  clients  arrest  Is  due  to  a  mistake' 
When  the  case  was  retried  at  the  public 
prosecutor's  demand,  the  same  man  was 
found  guilty  when  another  lawyer  took  his 
defense." 

Another  unobtrusive  lawver  no  doubt. 
Save  us  from  them. 

What  is  the  difficulty  here?  What's  miss- 
ing In  communism's  Instant  Utopia? 

An  appreciation  for  the  natural  rights  of 
man?  I  should  think  so.  It  suffers  from  an 
overdose  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  Lockism-Jeffersonlsm.  It  would 
benefit  so  much  from  Just  a  little  exposure 
to  first  amendment  principles. 

If  freedom  is  to  thrive  in  any  corner  of 
the  world,  there  must  be  communication 
and  a  sense  of  law.  There  can  be  no  mean- 
ingful discussion  of  civil  rights  until  these 
concepts  have  been  examined. 

Turning  first  to  communication.  If  our 
Constitution  had  followed  the  style  of  St. 
Paul,  the  first  amendment  might  have  con- 


cluded, "But  the  greatest  of  these  is  speech." 
In  the  darkness  of  tyranny,  this  la  the  key 
to  the  sxmlight.  If  it  is  granted,  all  doors 
open.  If  It  is  withheld,  none.  But  a  truth 
unheard  is  as  much  a  social  force  as  a  tree 
falling  in  the  lonely  forest  Is  sound.  Truly 
free  speech  implies  a  guarantee  of  the  right 
to  listen.  In  passing,  it  was  my  impression 
that  It  was  to  prevent  truth  from  going  un- 
revealed  that  the  center  Itself  was  estab- 
lished on  Eucalyptus  Hill.  There's  no  such 
hill  In  Russia. 

Those  matters  which  a  government  tries  to 
conceal  from  the  outside  world  are  guides 
to  Its  personality,  but  what  it  would  hide 
from  Its  own  people  Is  a  reflection  of  its 
character.  Thus,  the  secret  speech  denounc- 
ing Stalin  in  1956,  hidden  from  the  public, 
told  as  much  about  Its  authors  as  its  subject 
More  recently,  in  the  past  year,  mobs  of 
angry  people  have  tested  the  laws  of  many 
nations.  We  read  about  the  Walloon -Flem- 
ish differences  In  Belgium,  violence  In  Paris 
and  Mississippi.  But  what  did  we  hear  of 
the  wag^  and  price  riots  in  southern  Rus- 
sia— that  left  hundreds  of  dead  and  wounded, 
what  beyond  vague  references  to  rowdlness, 
while  during  that  same  week  both  Pravda 
and  Izvestia  highlighted  the  following 
earthshaklng  events: 

The  stock  market  dropped  In  New  York 

A  group  of  New  Jersey  students  protested 
VS.  atomic  tests. 

Two  unknown  persons  slipped  Into  the 
Soviet  sector  of  Germany. 

This  Is  the  fact  of  Soviet  news  policy. 
What  Is  the  doctrine?  I  take  It  we  can  still 
look  to  Lenin  for  guidance  on  Soviet  doctrine. 

In  1903  he  wrote  indignantly:  "Until  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  Is  declared 
there  will  not  disappear  the  shameful  Rus- 
sian inquisition  which  persecuted  profession 
of  unofficial  faith,  unofficial  opinions,  un- 
ofBclal  doctrines." 

Later  he  wrote:  "The  periodical  and  non- 
periodical  presa  and  all  publishing  enter- 
prises must  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Party." 

Thus,  today's  Soviet  leaders  have  a  fairly 
wide  latitude  of  Leninist  press  policies  to 
drawn  on. 

There  Is,  of  course,  freedom  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  say  the  right  thing.  This  was  brought 
home  to  a  young  American  visitor  to  Mos- 
cow who  was  earnestly  explaining  how  any 
American  could  openly  denounce  the  life  and 
morality  of  the  United  States,  even  ridicule 
the  President. 

"It  Is  the  same  here,"  said  the  guide.  "A 
Soviet  citizen  may  also  denounce  life  and 
morality  In  the  United  States  and  ridicule 
your  President." 

Freedom  of  communication  Involves  ooth 
information  and  expression.  I  have  touched 
on  Information.  It  is  crucial  to  a  dynamic 
society,  which  communism  claims  to  be. 
But  expression  is  no  less  so.  Thus  we  read 
with  concern  the  Soviet  party's  reply  last 
month  to  Russian  Intellectuals  who  had 
claimed  that  "without  opportunity  for  dif- 
ferent artistic  directions,  art  is  condemned 
to  death."  The  reply  said  that  the  party 
does  not  tolerate  experimentation  In  the 
arts,  and  "Is  determining  the  tasks  and  di- 
rections of  artistic  creatlveness."  What  sad 
rebuff;  but  what  a  fine  claim. 

And  we  shall  wait  to  see  if  and  how  a 
young  Soviet  poet  changes  a  now  famous 
poem  of  protest,  particularly  so  since  It  con- 
cerns racial  persecution. 

The  Soviet  Government  seems  to  have  good 
working  relations  with  the  Soviet  press.  If 
the  Soviet  chief  of  state  should  take  excep- 
tion to  the  editorial  policies  of  a  paper,  he 
needn't  cancel  his  subscription;  he  Just  can- 
cels the  paper.  But  that  is  hardly  necessary 
at  present. 

Soviet  papers  serve  their  party  well,  re- 
writing hvmian  history  even  as  it  rolls  off 
the  presses  of  human  endeavor.  As  the 
great  hand  writes,  and  having  written,  moves 


on,  the  agitation  that  follows  is  a  team  of 
Soviet  historians  with  erasers.  Someone 
should  tell  them  to  relax. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  how  difficult  it  is 
for  me  at  least  to  picture  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  where  there  is  a  limit  of  com- 
munication. 

It  seems  to  be  recognized  by  some  Soviet 
authorities  that  terror  is  inefficient.  The 
so-called  Special  Board  of  Ministry  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  has  been  abolished,  and  with  it. 
Its  function,  which  was  to  send  people  to 
labor  camps  without  a  hearing.  In  secret 
procedures  without  right  of  counsel  or 
appeal.  Confessions  must  now  be  corrob- 
orated by  other  evidence.  And  all  in  all 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  appreciation  for 
what  the  Soviet  calls  legality,  and  a  grow- 
ing awareness  among  the  Soviet  legal  profes- 
sion Itself  of  the  obligation  of  law  to  society, 
and  of  lawyers  to  the  law.  The  outcome  of 
this  trend  remains  uncertain-.-  You  may  re- 
call that  after  a  great  deal  of  noisy  pride 
about  abolishing  the  death  penalty,  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1961,  reinstated  It  for  crimes 
described  as  economic  and  specifically  for 
Illegal  transactions  in  foreign  currency. 
Subsequently,  two  men  were  executed  under 
an  ex  post  facto  application  of  the  currency 
law. 

Prom  Harvard's  expert  on  Soviet  law.  Prof. 
Harold  Berman,  I  learned  of  a  conversation 
he  had  on  this  Incident  with  a  leading  Soviet 
Jurist.  Berman  had  remarked  on  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  trial  and  sentence  and 
suggested  it  violated  the  1958  Soviet  Prin- 
ciples of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Jurist 
replied,  "we  lawyers  didn't  like  that,"  a  re- 
sponse. Berman  noted,  which  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  its  "we  lawyers"  as  for  Its 
•didn't  like  that." 

I  suppose  what  is  needed  is  more  lawyers 
who  don't  like  things. 

The  law's  slow  progress  in  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  due.  In  large  part,  to  the  lack 
of  public  debate.  Thus  the  recent  "antl- 
Parlsite"  laws  by  which  people  not  doing  so- 
cially useful  work  may  be  exiled  to  remote 
areas  for  2  to  5  years,  went  Into  effect  as 
quietly  as  the  falling  tumblers  of  a  combina- 
tion lock. 

All  great  questions  must  l>e  raised  by  great 
voices,  and  the  greatest  voice  is  the  voice 
of  the  people,  speaking  out  In  prose,  or 
painting,  or  poetry,  or  music,  speaking  out. 
In  homes  and  halls,  streets  and  farms,  cotuis 
and  cafes — let  that  voice  speak  and  the  still- 
ness you  hear  will  be  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. Man  giving  thanks — Jews  thanking 
the  God  of  Abraham  for  their  lives,  Siberian 
Christians  thanking  the  Lord  for  their  chil- 
dren— people  giving  thanks.  It  Is  a  good 
sound. 

And  the  world  Is  listening,  watching, 
weighing,  deciding. 

Latin  Americans  listen  to  the  stlfied 
sounds  of  Cuba.  Macao  and  Hong  Kong  re- 
ceive the  gaunt  refugees  of  Red  China  and 
hear  the  unspeakable.  Europeans  watch 
what  they  hope  Is  the  final  chapter  In  sub- 
jugation on  that  continent. 

Africans  can  see  these  things,  and  there  Is 
much  to  occupy  their  own  moralists  on  their 
o-wn  vast  continent. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  dictatorial 
conduct  is  not  confined  to  societies  ruled  by 
whites.  South  Africa's  sabotage  bill,  and  re- 
strictive laws  on  voting  and  free  speech,  are 
no  less  encourag;lng  than  the  Preventive  De- 
tention Act  of  Ghana,  which  empKSwers  the 
government  to  imprison  without  trial  for  up 
to  5  years  all  persons  suspected  of  subver- 
sion, or  Ghana's  dlgnlty-of-the-Presldent  bill 
passed  last  year  which  subjects  presidential 
detractors  to  £500  fines  or  3  years'  imprison- 
ment. (If  there  is  a  Ghanaian  Vaughn 
Meader,  he's  laughing  on  the  inside.) 

Wrongs  that  passed  as  white  no  color  can 
make  right. 

A  nation,  It  is  true,  must  work  Its  own 
evolution    in   its   own   way   and   at   its   own 


pace.  Time  and  tide  have  favored  ours. 
The  best  hope  we  can  have  perhaps  la  that 
governments  may  listen  to  the  voices  of  their 
people.  American  governments  have  tried  to 
do  that.  We  have  found  that  when  people 
find  a  willing  ear  they  are  more  disposed  to 
lend  a  willing  hand.  We  think  with  Jeffer- 
son that  our  Government  is.  "The  world's 
best  hoi>e;  the  only  one  where  every  man  at 
the  call  of  the  law  would  fly  to  the  standard 
of  the  law  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the 
public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern." 
This  is  a  Virginian's  answer  to  the  dema- 
gogues of  today,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
It  is  the  answer  of  thousands  of  southern 
citizens  and  of  the  U.S.  marshals,  most  of 
them  southerners,  who  held  the  line  at  the 
Lyceum  in  Oxford. 

It  is  clear  that  the  standard  of  law  in 
America  files  to  protect  the  civil  liberty  of 
all  American  citizens  from  private  as  well  as 
public  Invasions.  Thus  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust and  Interstate  Commerce  Acts  give  pro- 
tection from  excesses  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Other  legislation  guards  the  public 
and  the  workingman  from  the  abuses  of 
labor.  And  today  we  face  in  this  country  a 
conspiracy  which  could  be  extremely  erosive 
of  the  right*  and  liberties  of  otu  citizens, 
organized  crime.  So  when  we  move  against 
these  excesses,  we  do  so  on  behalf  of  all  our 
people,  and  at  their  call.  And  the  agencies 
and  bureaus  of  government  which  answer 
this  call,  with  the  patience  and  care  their 
work  requires,  deserve  the  respect  of  all 
Americans. 

Finally,  we  have  found  that  man's  hand- 
hold on  the  globe  is  a  precarious  one.  But 
we  had  always  believed  that.  We  always 
thought  that  otu  destiny  was  cradled  in  an- 
other Hand.  And  when  J4r.  Khrxishchev  re- 
ported that  the  cosmonauts,  like  the  Bol- 
shevik pilots  of  the  early  twenties,  reported 
seeing  "no  signs  of  God,"  we  can  only  suggest 
that  they  aim,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  a 
little  higher.  In  the  meantime,  there  is 
work  to  do  here  on  earth,  to  that  day  when 
Caesars  render  unto  man  what  Is  man's. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  140  years 
ago  tomorrow — February  1 — naval  orders 
were  issued  to  the  distinguished  Com- 
modore David  Porter,  U.S.  Navy,  to  take 
command  of  the  West  Indies  Squadron: 
to  sweep  away  the  buccaneering  brethren 
of  the  coast,  whose  piratical  domination 
of  the  seas  extended  from  the  West  In- 
dies into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  to 
establish  a  naval  depot  on  Key  West  in 
the  Territory  of  Florida  to  supply  the 
vessels  of  the  squadron. 

Today,  from  that  embryonic  post — 
■which  was  the  first  U.S.  naval  base  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida — the  U.S.  naval  base 
at  Key  West,  Fla.,  has  evolved  into  an 
expansive  and  strategically  significant 
naval  complex  ranging  over  135  miles 
from  Key  West  to  Florida  City,  Fla. 

Commodore  Porter,  when  he  first  saw 
the  area,  called  it  the  "Oibrsdter  of  the 
gulf"  and  envisioned  the  naval  base  as 
the  place  "to  watch  and  guard  our  com- 
merce passing  to  and  from  the  Missis- 
sippi" as  well  as  the  "key  to  the  com- 
merce of  Havana." 
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The  missions  carried  out  with  high 
honor  by  the  men  of  the  Key  West  Naval 
Base  since  that  time  have  paid  tribute 
to  Porter's  words. 

The  f imctlon  of  the  naval  base  from  its 
birth  until  the  Civil  War  was  one  of  a 
coaling  and  supply  depot.  When  the 
conflict  between  the  States  arose,  the 
base  fulfllled  Its  first  strategic  mission 
as  the  home  port  for  the  Eastern 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  This  naval 
group,  operating  imder  the  commands  of 
Flag  Officers  Parragut  and  McKean — 
with  some  32  ships — cut  off  southern 
commerce  and  captured  a  total  of  229 
blockade  runners  and  brought  them  to 
the  island. 

As  the  only  Southern  port  in  Union 
hands  throughout  the  war,  great  quanti- 
ties of  contraband  were  amassed  at  Key 
West  and  it  was  from  this  naval  sta- 
tion that  the  Joint  Army-Navy  amphib- 
ious operations  were  launched  leading  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Confederate-held 
Florida  salt  works. 

Following  the  war,  the  Key  West  Naval 
Station  quickly  returned  to  activities  of 
peacetime  progress  and  assisted  the  In- 
ternational Ocean  Telegraph  Co.  in  1866 
to  lay  the  cable  connecting  Key  West 
with  the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
and  with  Cuba.  In  1881,  a  naval  lieuten- 
ant named  Robert  E.  Peary — who  was  to 
make  history  far  to  the  North— recon- 
structed the  Naval  Wharf  and  further 
storage  facilities  were  added  in  1895. 

As  it  was  diuing  the  October  days  of 
1962.  the  Key  West  Naval  Base  took  on 
a  role  of  major  significance  during  the 
Spanish-Cuban  days  of  the  decade  of  the 
1890's. 

The  battleship  Maine  departed  from 
Key  West  on  its  death  cruise  and  her 
dead  and  woimded  were  returned  to  this 
base.  On  April  23,  1898— reminiscent  of 
recent  days  again — military  observers  on 
the  Key  West  shores  saw  the  first  shot 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  when  the 
U.S.S.  Ndshville,  operating  out  of  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  squadron,  encountered 
the  Spanish  steamer,  Buena  Ventura, 
fired  across  her  bow  and  took  the  first 
prize  of  the  war. 

During  the  crest  of  this  struggle  the 
entire  Atlantic  Fleet  operated  from  the 
Key  West  Naval  Base  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire force  of  correspondents  who  reported 
on  the  war. 

By  1903  Key  West  was  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  newly  estabUshed  Seventh 
Naval  District  and  a  radio  station 
marked  Navy  technological  advance  in 

As  the  ravages  of  war  swept  across 
Europe  in  1914,  the  Key  West  Naval  Base 
began  to  take  on  its  present  day  appear- 
ance with  the  arrival  of  seaplanes,  sub- 
marines and  blimps. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  base  as 
the  war  raged  on  was  then,  as  it  is  now. 
"supply  and  maintain  the  forces  afloat." 
These  were  active  years  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seaplane  training  center, 
yachts  being  converted  for  destroyer  pa- 
trol, submarines  from  the  German  pa- 
trol to  be  serviced,  a  naval  magazine 
constructed,  hospital  facilities  going  up, 
and  the  radio  operations  reaching  our 
farflung  fleet  in  action. 

With  the  return  of  the  hope  of  peace 
following  World  War  I.  Key  West  re- 
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laxed  in  the  magniflcent  Florida  sun  permitting    the    payment    of    «n«w, 

with  only  a  single  officer  and  16  men  benefits  simultaneously  with  thatS*' 

operating   the   radio   station   untU    the  eligible  retiree.    In  oSer^word?  sSjS 

Cuban  revolutionary  activities  in   1934  a  man  reach  the  legS  reth-^;S°^ 

rn??  o  ^  ^^"^  °'   destroyers   and  and  secure  his  J^itl  secSSr^SsJ? 

Coast  Guard  craft.  his  wif*v_aithn„crv,  «>,^  »,^  /.  Penaioii. 


Coast  Guard  craft 

Quiet  returned  again  for  a  few  years — 
civilian  yachts  used  the  submarine  basin 
and  swimmers  used  the  military  piers. 
The  relaxation  was  halted  with  the  re- 
turn of  war  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  naval  station  was  reactivated 
on  November  1,  1939. 

Destroyers  pulled  alongside  the  piers — 
the  men  of  Patrol  Wing  5  arrived — and 
Key  West's  role  as  an  essential  base  for 
the  neutrality  patrol  had  begun. 

The  wartime  role  of  the  Key  West 
command  illustrated  Commodore  Por- 
ter's vision  of  the  island's  place  in  na- 
tional defense.  Missions  were  flown 
from  the  air  station  against  German 
submarines  in  the  gulf— the  blimps  re- 
sumed patrol — support  of  our  submarines 
became  a  major  activity — and  a  convoy 
control  center  effectively  operated  to  re- 
duce ship  sinking  from  107  in  1942  to 
only  4  in  1943. 

Seventh  District  Headquarters  re- 
turned to  Key  West  in  February  1942.  and 
the  gulf  sea  frontier  was  established 
in  May  1942,  with  both  commands  mov- 
ing to  Miami  in  June  of  that  year. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
there  was  little  retrenchment  at  Key 
West  for  the  strategic  importance  and 
ideal  climate  for  year-round  operations — 
as  recognized  in  1823  by  Porter — came 
to  be  recognized.  The  Atlantic  Fleet's 
submarine  development  detachment 
transferred  to  Key  West  and  the  island 
was  redesignated  as  a  submarine  base. 
Soon  came  the  helicopters  and  the 
jets— training  and  research  brought  ex- 
pansion of  land  and  facilities  and  the 
base  acquired  a  tridimensional 
strength — on,  under,  and  above  the  sea. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  focused  on  the 
Key  West  Naval  Station  just  a  few  short 
months  ago  as  we  escalated  toward  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war — a  crisis  once 
again  involving  Cuban  affairs. 

As  we  mark  the  140th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  this  stronghold  in 
our  defense  system,  I  wish  to  join  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Kennedy 
In  saying  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  at  the  Key  West  Naval  Base- 
"Well  done. 


Social  Security  Amendments 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which,  if 
passed,  would  amend  our  Social  Security 
Act  to  permit  both  men  and  women  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  60  and  receive  full 
benefits  at  that  age. 

It  would  also  eliminate  the  age  re- 
quirement for  spouse  s  benefits — thereby 


his  wife-although  she  may  be  yoS 
than  he — would  also  be  eligible  to  reaSZ. 
her  benefits.  This,  too,  would  be  true  to 
the  case  of  a  wife  becoming  elieibiA 
first — the  husband  would  then  be  elliri 
ble  to  receive  benefits  as  her  spouse  mi 
less,  of  course,  his  own  earnings  would 
entitle  him  to  greater  benefits  and  he 
chooses  to  wait  for  benefits  jh^pt  hi. 
own  eligibility.  ^^       "' 

It  would  also  permit  the  retirle  to  re- 
ceive a  larger  annual  income  from  other 
sources  and  still  be  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits.  The  present  allow- 
ance is  $1,200  annually,  and  my  pro- 
posal  would  allow  $2,000  annually. 

I  feel  that  these  amendments  would 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  recipients 
of  our  social  security  benefits  but  would 
also  be  most  helpful  to  our  general 
economy. 

By  permitting  full  benefits  to  be  paid 
at  a  lower  retirement  age.  many  who 
are  still  employed  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  retire,  with  the  possibility  of 
job  opportunities  then  being  available  to 
younger  people.  With  both  husband  and 
wife  receiving  benefits  simultaneously 
and  with  a  slightly  larger  outside  In- 
come permitted,  the  consimaer  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  retirees  would  be  in- 
creased, and  this — in  turn — would  help 
out  the  national  economy. 

The  1960  census  disclosed  the  fact  that 
we  had  17  million  citizens  65  years  of  age 
and  older.  The  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimates  that 
we  have — each  day— a  net  increase  of 
1,000  persons  reaching  the  age  of  65.  In 
fact^-by  1980— It  Is  expected  that  10 
percent  of  our  national  population  will 
be  comprised  of  this  group  of  65  and 
older.     Today  it  is  9.3  percent. 

If  we  lower  the  retirement  age  to  60— 
this  percentage  would  be  Increased. 

In  our  present  list  of  unemployed— 
we  have  many  in  the  age  bracket  from 
60  to  65 — too  old  to  be  reemployed  but 
too  yoimg  to  retire  on  full  benefits.  This 
results  in  ever-increasing  pubUc  assist- 
ance rolls. 

My  amendment  would  remove  many 
from  public  assistance — from  mere  ex- 
istence, so  to  speak — and  permit  them 
to  qualify  under  a  program  to  which 
they  have  paid  their  money  for  many 
years.  My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  the  State  and  Federal 
covemmcnts  must  pay  out  of  general 
taxation  for  relief,  while— at  the  same 
time — assure  these  recipients  of  a  better 
income  and  increase  their  purchasing 
power  for  consumer  products. 

A  prospective  consumer  market  of  15 
percent  of  our  total  population  would  be 
quite  an  incentive  for  our  small  business 
people  throughout  the  Nation,  if  one 
cares  to  look  at  this  problem  strictly 
from  a  monetary  viewpoint. 

However,  from  a  humanitarian  view- 
point the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world 
could  well  afford  to  permit  its  elder  citi- 
zens in  this  age  of  rapidly  advancing 
technology  to  live  their  remaining  years 
with  dignity  and  respect,  especially  when 
you  stop  to  consider  the  benefits  which 


they  receive  are  from  a  program  to 
which  they  have  contributed  since  1937. 
This  legislation  permits  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  to  be  both  practical  and 
humane  and  I  smcerely  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all. 


Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  water, 
its  adequacy  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, continues  to  be  without  question  the 
most  significant  consideration  confront- 
ing the  Nation  in  the  entire  resource 
conservation  field.  These  two  water  as- 
pects, quantity  and  quality,  are  insepa- 
rably linked  together  in  our  concern. 
We  have  only  to  recall  the  plight  of  the 
ancient  mariner  to  remind  us  that  water 
supplies  are  less  than  useless  when  they 
lack  the  necessary  quality  for  the  spe- 
cific uses  they  are  called  on  to  fill. 

The  measures  authorized  in  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  encompassed  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  water  quality  ade- 
quate for  all  legitimate  uses,  public 
water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and 
aquatic  life  and  wildlife,  recreational 
purposes,  and  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  other  legitimate  uses  as  well  as  the 
protection  of  the  public  health.  Water 
pollution  control  is  not.  therefore,  any 
longer  solely  a  health  problem.  Its  im- 
pact extends  to  all  water  resource  con- 
siderations. The  1961  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Public  Law  87-88.  stressed  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  wide  sweep  of  Federal  in- 
terest and  responsibility  by  vesting  in 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  former  responsibilities  of 
the  Surgeon  General  for  administering 
the  act's  provisions.  It  was  fully  antici- 
pated and  intended  that  in  this  manner 
the  upgrading  within  the  Department 
of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program  required  for  the  effective 
achievement  of  its  purposes  would  be 
satisfactorily  resolved.  Only  one  of  the 
desired  effects  has  resulted.  Overseeing 
responsibility  has  been  assigned  to  an 
able  and  coriscientious  Assistant  Secre- 
tary additionally  burdened  with  other 
Department  affairs.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  operating  program,  itself, 
remains  submerged  in  its  long-occupied 
basement  within  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  bill,  which  I  introduce  today, 
would  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent operating  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  would  he  headed  by  a  Com- 
missioner acting  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  My  proposal  in  no 
way  impugns  the  Public  Health  Service 


but  the  realities  involved  point  to  this 
action  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
effective  admmistration  of  all  of  the 
act's  provisions. 

In  accord  with  the  emerging  necessities 
for  keeping  our  waters  clean  for  the 
future,  my  bill  states  the  purpose  of  the 
act  in  establishing  a  positive  national 
policy  in  this  regard  as  opposed  to  the 
irresponsible  policy  of  using  our  streams 
for  waste  assimilation  to  the  limits  of 
their  capacity. 

Major  concentrations  of  our  popu- 
lation reside  in  our  larger  cities.  Pro- 
vision by  these  cities  of  treatment 
facilities  to  service  the  needs  of  their 
inhabitants  demands  the  expenditures  of 
proportionately  great  amounts.  To 
remedy  the  ratio  of  inequality  that  ob- 
tains in  regard  to  the  provision  of 
construction  grants  funds  as  concerns 
these  larger  municipalities,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  degree  of  induce- 
ment toward  their  construction  of 
needed  treatment  plants,  the  dollar 
ceiling  limitation  presently  authorized 
in  the  act  are  proposed  to  be  increased 
from  $600,000  to  $1  milhon  for  a  single 
project  and  from  $2,400,000  to  $4  million 
for  a  joint  project. 

Municipal  and  industrial  wastes  are 
admittedly  the  major  contributory 
sources  of  this  pollution.  Accordingly, 
the  predominant  share  of  our  current 
water  pollution  control  effort  is  focused 
on  these  two  major  contributors.  The 
stimulatory  grants-in-aid  to  munici- 
palities for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  provided  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  have  been 
greatly  successful  in  this  respect,  so 
much  so  that  the  Congress  in  enactmg 
the  1961  amendments  authorized  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  at  twice  its 
previous  rate. 

Little  if  any  regard  has  been  given, 
however,  to  the  outmoded  waste  collec- 
tion systems  in  many  of  our  older  cities 
that  in  themselves  serve  to  greatly  re- 
duce the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 
installation  of  new  treatment  plants. 
This  is  because,  on  an  annual  average, 
10  percent  of  the  municipality's  sanitary 
sewage  never  reaches  the  treatment 
plant.  This  amount  of  the  city's  raw- 
wastes  is  carried  off  by  storm  overfiow 
directly  into  the  nearest  waters.  The 
fact  that  many  cities  collect  the  wastes 
from  their  industries  in  their  municipal 
sewers  to  receive  treatment  at  the  cen- 
tral plant  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

Many  municipalities  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  constructed  a  system  of  com- 
bined sewers  to  carry  their  sanitary 
wastes  and  to  collect  the  runoff  from 
their  streets  after  a  rainfall.  At  that 
time,  this  was  an  economic  course  for 
the  cities  to  take.  The  sanitary  wastes 
from  their  smaller  populations  used  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  combined  sewer 
capacity.  The  portion  of  this  sanitary 
sewage  that  was  carried  off  by  storm 
overfiows  into  the  receiving  wastes  was 
readily  diluted  by  the  proportionately 
larger  street  runoff  collected  by  the 
sewers. 

As  a  result  of  the  vast  population  in- 
crease, the  huge  centers  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  others  find  that  their 


combined  sewers  are  suflBcient  only  to 
handle  the  sanitary  sewage  with  little  or 
no  capacity  remaining  to  cope  with 
storm  rxmoff.  With  these  combined 
sewers  filled  to  capacity  with  sanitary 
wastes,  the  runoff  resulting  even  from  a 
short  summer  afternoon  rainfall  causes 
the  sewers  to  overflow  at  spillways  neces- 
sarily provided  for  this  purpose  directlj' 
to  the  stream.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  35  percent  of  the 
sanitary  sewage  bypasses  the  treatment 
plant  and  is  carried  directly  into  the  wa- 
tercourse after  a  heavy  rainfall  fills  the 
sewers  and  pours  out  of  the  convenient 
spillways. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts  it  is  this  fac- 
tor which  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
serious  interference  with  recreational 
and  other  legitimate  uses  of  the  waters 
that  are  adjacent  to  our  larger  commu- 
nities. For  example,  the  city  of  New 
York  administers  conscientious  treat- 
ment of  its  sanitary  waste  discharges. 
Its  bathing  beaches,  however,  are  to  a 
great  extent  posted  as  unsafe  due  to  the 
unusually  high  coliform  count  samples 
obtained  there.  This  situation  is  attrib- 
uted in  large  degree  to  the  storm  overflow 
from  its  combined  sewers,  carrymg  a 
large  amovmt  of  raw  sanitary  sewage. 
Similarly,  the  closed  beaches  at  Milwau- 
kee, now  an  annual  affair,  are  also  trace- 
able to  storm  overflow.  The  pollution 
of  the  Potomac  River  caused  by  storm 
overfiow  from  the  combined  sewers  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  recognized  and 
cited  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  shame- 
ful condition  of  this  stream  in  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action  begun  in  1957 
to  restore  the  quality  of  these  waters. 
The  conferees  recommended  as  one  of 
the  absolutely  necessary  remedial  meas- 
ures that  pollution  from  storm  sewer 
overflows  be  substantially  alleviated  by 
the  end  of  1966. 

Our  programs  of  municipal  treatment 
works  construction  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  construction  of  separate 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  in  our  metro- 
FKJlitan  areas.  This  is  necessary  and 
imperative  to  assure  the  eflBciency  of  the 
treatment  plants  themselves,  which  are 
designed  to  handle  sanitary  sewage  with- 
out the  complicating  factor  of  intermix- 
ture with  storm  runoff.  And,  more 
importantly,  the  deleterious  discharge  of 
raw  sewage  will  be  effectively  halted — 
allowing  our  streams  to  recover  without 
the  necessity  of  experiencing  periodic 
heavy  doses  of  the  pollutants  that  have 
so  long  plagued  them. 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  problem  my 
bill  includes  provisions  for  a  program 
of  grants  assistance  to  municipaUties  in 
separating  their  combined  systems.  For 
these  purposes,  outlays  of  $1  milUon  an- 
nually are  proposed,  from  which  grants 
in  the  amount  of  30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  costs  of  combined 
sewer  systems  projects  would  be  made. 

The  impairment  of  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  our  urban  centers  must 
not  be  permitted  to  result  from  the  in- 
judicious use  of  Federal  funds  no  mat- 
ter how  well  mtentioned.  In  order  to 
assure  that  grant-assisted  projects  con- 
form with  metropolitan  area  plans  for 
their  regulated  development,  an  addi- 
tional 10  r>ercent  of  the  grant  amount 
would  be  authorized  to  be  made  in  the 
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case  of  projects  so  certified  by  an  official 
State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  planning 
agency. 

Pollution  control  and  prevention 
giildeposts  are  increasingly  sought  and 
requested  by  conscientious  water  \isers 
mindful  of  their  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving water  quality.  Equally,  the 
furnishing  of  such  guideposts  would 
greatly  facilitate  taking  enforcement 
measures  against  those  who  perform  acts 
in  disregard  of  officially  promulgated 
regulations.  To  this  end,  my  bill  would 
require  the  issuance  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  setting  forth  standards  of 
quality  applicable  to  interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters  and  the  type,  volume,  or 
strength  of  matter  which  may  be  safely 
discharged  into  these  waters.  The  regu- 
lations are  to  be  based  on  consideration 
of  the  present  and  future  uses  of  inter- 
state or  navigable  waters  for  all  legiti- 
mate uses.  Violation  of  the  regulations 
is  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  made 
subject  to  abatement  under  the  act's 
enforcement  provisions. 

Our  efforts  to  control  and  prevent 
water  pollution  must  be  fully  and  aggres- 
sively responsive  to  the  challenge  before 
us.  In  order  that  we  may  not  fail 
through  any  lack  of  sufficient  powers 
and  resources.  I  ask  for  the  early  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  my  bill. 


We  Mast  Work  Out  a  Truly  Equitable 
Answer  to  Aid  to  EdncatioB  Witliin 
tiie    Framework   of    Our    Constitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODZ   ISI.AKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31, 1963 

Mr.  POaARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  closing 
dinner  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion Diocesan  Youth  Congress,  in  Provi- 
dence, RJ.  on  January  27.  1963. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

AODKXSS  BT  THX  HONORABLZ  JOHN  E.  FOCAKTY 

Tour  Excelleccy,  the  znoet  reverend 
bishop;  right  reverend  and  very  reverend 
monsignor;  Father  Charles  W.  McConnell, 
diocesan  CYO  director;  and  reverend  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy;  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  govemments;  CYO  re- 
gional officers  and  representatives;  members 
and  friends  of  our  outstanding  CathoUc 
Youth  Organization  here  in  Rhode  Island,  In 
an  address  to  a  group  of  teachers,  the  late 
Pope  Plus  Xn  virged  them  to  take  as  their 
ideal  the  training  of  fine  yoimg  Christian  men 
and  women,  who  would  be  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate as  active  members  of  modern  so- 
ciety. And  the  Pope  went  on  to  say,  "By 
the  perfect  Christian  we  mean  the  Christian 
of  today  •  •  •  a  citizen  and  not  something 
apart  from  the  life  led  in  his  own  country." 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  words  perfectly 
express  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  CYO. 
which  is  an  organization  that  applies  the 
eternal  truths  of  religion  in  the  daily  Ufe 
of  young  people  who  are  learning  to  become 
the  future  leaders  in  both  civic  and  religious 
activities. 

And  I  woiild  like  to  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  and 


to  participate  in  this  evening's  program.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  BubocMnmlttee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  have  long 
been  Identified  with  the  battle  against  ju- 
venUe  delinquency.  Consequently,  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  testimony  about  what  is 
supposed  to  be  wrong  with  our  youth.  But 
I  have  also  been  Impressed  with  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  de- 
linquency problem,  the  vast  naajorlty  of 
our  yoimg  people  are  doing  a  very  fine  Job 
with  the  difficult  task  of  growing  up  In  this 
complicated  modern  world.  Looking  at  this 
CYO  congress  tonight,  I  know  that  It  rep- 
resents a  very  important  part  of  what  Is 
right   with    America's    youth. 

The  five  CYO  members  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Eagle  of  the  Cross  Medal  cer- 
tainly deserve  special  congratulations.  In 
order  to  gain  this  honor  they  have  had  to 
demonstrate,  not  only  real  moral  Integrity, 
but  they  have  had  to  work  In  apostolic  ac- 
tivities and  display  true  Christian  leader- 
ship. As  we  all  Join  In  honoring  them, 
I  feel  sure  that  their  example  Is  truly  sym- 
bolic of  what  every  CYO  member  believes 
in  and  works  for. 

Here  Is  an  organization  In  which  laymen 
and  the  clergy  are  working  together  with 
young  people  to  Improve,  not  only  the  physi- 
cal, but  the  spiritual  and  Intellectual  life 
of  Its  members  and  the  entire  conununlty. 
All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  particularly 
to  the  lay  directors;  past,  present,  and  fu- 
tiure;  who  volunteer  their  help  in  this  good 
work. 

Men  and  women  of  all  faiths  have  been 
Impressed  and  encouraged  to  hear  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Vatican  Council,  In 
which  our  own  bishop  is  a  participant. 
And  we  know  that  the  Council  Is  much 
concerned  with  the  Important  responsibility 
of  laymen  in  the  field  of  Catholic  action. 
Here  in  Rhode  Island  the  hard-working  lay 
directors  of  the  CYO  are  certainly  among 
those  who  have  already  shown  practical 
proof  of  the  good  that  can  come  when  mem- 
bers of  the  laity  assume  their  responsibilities 
for  service  to  their  church  and  their  fellow 
citizens. 

In  every  area  of  our  national  life  today 
cooperation  is  essential  If  we  are  to  defeat 
the  drive  of  atheistic  communism  and  bxiild 
a  better  life  of  peace  and  freedom  from  want 
and  fear.  But  In  no  area  Is  cooperation  more 
importeint  than  in  matters  which  pertain  to 
youth  and  Its  education.  Our  whole  Amer- 
ican educational  system  Is,  In  fact,  a  great 
partnership.  It  Ls  a  vast  and  varied  coopera- 
tive enterprise,  which  Involves  publicly  and 
privately  controlled  schools.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government  at  every  level  and 
of  taxpayers  who  are  parents,  as  well  as  tax- 
payers who  are  not.  The  American  Ideal  of 
democracy  calls  for  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  and  we  cannot  rest  satisfied 
until  that  goal  is  achieved  for  every  Ameri- 
can child  and  young  person  of  school  age, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  .^obool  to  which  his 
parents,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  con- 
science, may  decide  that  he  should  go. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  In  the  face  of 
mounting  costs  and  rising  enrollments,  we 
cannot  achieve  a  national  goal  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  without  an  increas- 
ing degree  of  cooperative  effort  between  all 
concerned,  especially  In  solving  the  problem 
of  financing.  Local  school  districts  will  have 
to  be  given  more  cooperative  help  from  the 
States  and  the  States  In  turn  will  have  to 
be  given  more  cooperative  help  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  without  undermining 
either  local  autonomy  or  destroying  local 
Incentive. 

Admittedly,  this  presents  what  looks  like 
an  almost  Insurmountable  problem,  to  which 
no  one  has  yet  offered  a  complete  solution. 
And  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  ocMn- 
plex  constitutional  questions  which  arise 
when  it  Is  pointed  out  that  our  democratic 
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goal  of  equality  of  educational  opportunit* 
must  include  consideration  of  those  wlio  a 
erclse  their  free  right  to  choose  independent 
schools,  many  of  which  have  religion  m  > 
part  of  their  curriculum  and  are  chuKi« 
related.  ^^ 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  a  few  facts  that  are  revealed  In  the  most 
recent  Government  survey  of  enrollment  in 
public   and    nonpublic    elementary   and   sec 
ondary  schools. 

Between  1950  and  1960  nonpublic  school 
enrollment  increased  by  an  estimated  82 
percent,  while  public  school  enrollment  in 
creased  by  43  percent.  If  this  Uend  con' 
tinues,  it  Is  estimated  that  nonpublic  school 
enrollment  will  Increase  from  100  to  123 
percent  during  the  period  between  I960  and 
1980,  while  public  school  enrollment  will 
Increase  48  to  66  percent.  In  1960  there  were 
6,224,000  children  in  the  grades  from  kinder- 
garten through  high  school  enrolled  In  non- 
public  schools,  but  In  1980  that  figure  may 
well  go  over  12  million. 

Today,  at  the  precoUege  level,  about  15 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  Is  In  non- 
public schools;  b\it  the  comparative  growth 
rate  shows  that  this  percentage  will  rapMiy 
Increase.  At  the  level  of  higher  education 
where  private  institutions  have  always 
played  a  vitally  important  role.  40  percent 
of  the  present  enrollment  Is  In  nonpublic 
institutions. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts.  It  would  b« 
most  unrealistic  to  talk  about  educational 
equality  of  opportunity  without  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  private  or  Independently 
supported  segment  of  our  educational  struc- 
ture. We  must,  and  will,  work  out  a  truly 
equitable  answer  within  the  framework  or 
our  Constitution.  The  best  legal  minds  do 
not  yet  agree  as  to  what  the  precise  relation 
between  Government  and  church -related 
schools  ought  to  be  under  our  Constitution. 
A  study  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  Cochran  Louisiana  textbook 
case  of  1930,  the  Everson  bus  case  of  1947, 
and  the  Zorach  released-tlme  case  of  1952 
does,  however,  point  to  a  possible  solution: 
Wherever  aid  directly  benefits  the  pupil  and 
his  parents  and  is  not  directed  to  church- 
related  Institution  or  does  not  use  public 
facilities  for  direct  sectarian  Instruction, 
that  aid  can  be  considered  to  be  constitu- 
tional. As  time  goes  on  and  more  legisla- 
tion Is  tested,  our  understanding  will  be 
further  clarified.  I  see  the  method  of  edu- 
cational tax  relief  for  parents  as  very  desir- 
able and  I  have  sponsored  such  legislation. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  solve  all  the  ques- 
tions affecting  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  In  one  law  or  one  court 
decision.  As  is  the  case  with  civil  rights, 
so  it  Is  with  achieving  real  equity  In  the 
question  of  school  aid.  The  constitutional 
process  Is  deliberative;  it  Is  not  going  to  be 
rushed.  But  all  who  believe  In  constitu- 
tional democracy  know  that  this  deliberation 
is  the  firm  guarantee  of  that  Justice  which 
will.  In  the  end,  be  done. 

And  I  think  that  considerable  progress  ha« 
been  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  with  which  I 
have  been  closely  identified.  For  example, 
under  that  legislation,  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  are  eligible 
for  loans  to  purchase  equipment,  Instruc- 
tional materials,  and  to  do  minor  remodeling 
in  order  to  improve  their  teaching  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
Such  loans  have  already  amounted  to  more 
than  92  million. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  In  the 
released-tlme  case  of  Zorach  v.  Clauson  In 
1952,  the  first  amendment  "does  not  say  that 
in  every  and  all  respects  there  sliall  be  a 
separation  of  church  and  state."  A  rigid 
theory  of  secularism  in  government  may  fit 
the  ideas  of  communism,  but  It  does  not 
accord  with  either  the  spirit  or  the  history 
of  this  Nation,  which  has   inscribed  upon 
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Iti  coinage  the  motto,  "In  God  we  trtxst." 
AS  Dr.  Etobsrt  Hutchlns,  the  noted  educator 
^d  president  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
]iAS  recently  observed  in  an  address  before 
tbe  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  the 
theory  of  *n  absolute  wail  of  separation  Is 
an  unworkable  Idea  that  Is  "hamj>erlng  us  In 
our  search  for  what  we  need  •  •  •  a  na- 
tional Idea  of  education  and  a  national  pro- 
gram to  carry  It  out." 

The  history  of  America  Is  a  story  of  the 
search  for  the  attainment  of  equality  of 
opportunity,  not  only  In  education  but  in 
every  aspect  of  our  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic life.  This  Is  In  complete  accord  with 
the  Ideals  of  the  great  social  encyclicals  of 
the  Popes,  which  teach  that  every  person  has 
a  right  to  the  opportunity  to  live  a  reason- 
able, moral  life,  and  the  right  to  social  Jus- 
tice.   Through  legislation,  through  court  de- 


cisions, through  cooperation  between  the 
agencies  of  government,  steady  progress  is 
being  made  In  this  direction.  But  each 
American  also  has  the  responsibility  to  rid 
his  heart  and  mind  from  social,  ethnic,  and 
class  prejudice.  In  this  effort,  the  CYO  spirit 
can  and  should  continue  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part,  for  It  Is  the  spirit  of  true  Christian 
charity  and  loyal  citizenship.  It  Is  the  spirit 
which  can  help  most  to  make  this  truly  "one 
nation,  under  God." 

Many  of  the  old  prejudices  which  once 
divided  America  are  disappearing.  Who 
would  have  thought  a  generation  ago  that 
we  would  have  a  Catholic  as  our  President 
or  that  Protestants  would  send  official  ob- 
serves to  a  Vatican  council?  Here  In 
Rhode  Island  the  discussion  of  textbook  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools  has  been  conducted 
In   an   atmosphere  of   reason,   good  will,   co- 


operation and  understanding  which  has  set 
an  example  to  the  whole  country.  In  ths 
same  way,  I  believe,  we  are  moving  away 
from  the  habit  of  Judging  people  on  the 
basis  of  what  country  their  ancestors  came 
from.  Ethnic  prejudice  is  Just  another  form 
of  racial  discrimination,  which  has  not  only 
been  condemned  by  the  Popes  but  also  by 
the  leaders  of  all  our  major  faiths  at  a  recent 
conference  In  Chicago.  Those  of  us  in  public 
life  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  no  candidate 
should  be  either  elected  or  defeated  on  the 
basis  of  his  ancestry  look  to  young  people 
like  yourselves  to  help  us  in  our  fight  to  end 
ethnic  prejudice.  As  Americans,  and  as 
Catholics.  I  know  that  we  share  the  belief 
that  God  made  all  men  equal,  with  a  right  to 
equal  opportunity,  not  only  for  personal 
development  but  also  for  public  re- 
sponsibilities. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoM).\Y,  Feijkuary  1,  1903 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX) .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  8:  38:  /  am  persuaded  that 
nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord. 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  God,  from 
whom  neither  space  nor  time,  darkness 
nor  distance,  can  ever  separate  us.  we 
rejoice  that  Thou  art  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber, for  Thou  art  everywhere. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  presence  of  Thy  gra- 
cious spirit,  drawing  us  together  in  one 
solemn  and  sacred  aspiration  to  know 
Thy  truth  and  do  Thy  will. 

We  pray  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
world's  crises  and  confusions,  its  fears 
and  frustrations,  its  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings, we  may  hear  and  heed  Thy  voice 
of  gentle  stillness  inspiring  us  to  be 
faithful  and  fearless,  strong  and  stead- 
fast, patient  and  persevering  for  we  are 
in  the  keeping  of  One  who  is  far  greater 
and  wiser  than  man. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayers 
and  petitions.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  31,  1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE^^^ 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to 
sit  dming  the  session  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  that  during 
general  debate? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Today. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  I  guess  we  will  not 
have  any  general  debate  today.  I  shall 
not  object  to  this  request,  but  I  want  it 
understood,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  we 
get  going  here,  that  I  am  not  going  to 
agree  to  the  meetings  of  committees 
when  matters  are  actively  under  con- 
sideration on  the  floor.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

February  1.  1963. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatiiex. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Speaker:  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  I  am  partlculju-ly 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bukleson], 
for  the  fine  and  Impartial  way  In  which  he 
has  presided. 

Because  of  the  assignment  which  I  have 
Just  received  to  serve  on  another  commit- 
tee. I  am  regretfully  obliged  to  tender  here- 
with my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Commltteee  on  House  Administration. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  B.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  233  >  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rcso'.rcd,  That  Samuel  L.  Devine,  of  Ohio, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


US.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  57) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 


together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  this  report,  submitted  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Agency  describes  its  activities  for 
the  calendar  year  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  February  4, 1963. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  56 > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read,  and 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
404ia>  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962,  I  transmit  herewith  the  re- 
quired report  covering  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  program  for 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system. 

John  F.  Kennedt. 
The  White  House,  January  21,  1963. 


REPRESENTATIVE    BARRATT 
O'HARA  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heart  of  America,  through  its  historical 
developments  by  men  there  are  those 
renowned  who  have  served  its  purposes 
and  its  institutions,  have  enjoyed  the 
civic  responsibility  of  its  obligations  to 
the  citizenry,  have  served  in  the  military 
forces  in  war,  have  contributed  to  the 
uplift  of  human  beings,  because  of  the 
fact  that  those  human  beings  represent 
the  common  denominator  of  the  sinews 
and  strength  of  America — we  are  this 
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day  pausing  to  honor  Just  such  a  great 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Congress- 
man Barratt  OUasa,  who  50  years  ago 
was  sworn  in  as  the  youngest  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  his  early  youth  he  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  he  keeps 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens  the 
Maine. 

The  Cuban  situation  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  sacrifices  made  to  get  the 
freedoms  that  were  gained  for  the  Cuban 
people  who  had  been  living  under  the 
Spanish  yoke.  Naturally,  any  man  who 
served  in  that  war  is  a  symbol  of  liberty 
and  freedom. 

Barratt  O'Hara  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  finest  criminal  lawyers  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  Nation.  His  oratori- 
cal and  forensic  utterances  have  marked 
him  as  a  lawyer  who  combined  legal 
skill  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
emotions  and  understanding.  He  was 
outstanding  in  his  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  poor  and  unfortunate  persons. 
He  successfully  defended  200  human  be- 
ings charged  with  murder  during  his 
brilliant  career  at  the  bar. 

Throughout  aU  his  legislative  life  he 
has  contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  As  lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  he  inaugurated  the 
minimum  wage  concept  in  legislation. 
It  was  a  result  of  investigations  started 
by  him  as  to  the  low  starvation  salaries 
paid  to  women  and  girls  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  sweatshops  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  throughout  the  State. 

Out  of  these  investigations  came  two 
sets  of  law  far  reaching  in  importance: 
The  first,  a  set  of  regulations  of  lake 
steamers  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  such  other  disasters  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  the  other.  State  minimum 
wage  laws.  As  a  result  of  the  disclosures 
of  Barratt  O'Hara's  investigation,  eight 
States  immediately  adopted  minimum 
wage  laws  for  women.  His  legislative 
leadership  resulted  in  the  first  pension 
laws  for  policemen  and  firemen  in  Illi- 
nois. 

In  1913  Illinois  was  a  State  of  dirt  and 
sand  roads,  public  utilities  scandals,  low 
wages.  Governor  Dunn's  administration, 
in  which  Barratt  O'Hara  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  president  of  the  senate, 
inaugurated  the  roadbuilding  program, 
estabhshed  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  As  president  of  the  senate, 
O'Hara's  senate  vice  commission  con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  wages  paid 
working  girls.  The  investigation  at- 
tracted national  publicity.  The  result: 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  called  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  Washington; 
eight  States  enacted  minimum-wage 
laws,  and  the  minimum-wage  movement 
was  launched. 

One  result  of  this  investigation  was 
the  movie.  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door," 
which  broke  all  records  both  for  attend- 
ance and  boxofflce  receipts.  In  this 
production  Barratt  O'Hara  was  producer 
as  well  as  actor  for  at  the  close  of  his 
term  as  Lieutenant  Governor  he  had 
taken  over  the  studios  of  David  Wark 
GrifBth.  However,  his  career  in  the 
movies  was  short  lived.  When  the 
United  States  declared  war,  Barratt 
O'Haba  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  In- 
fantry. 
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At  the  close  of  World  War  I  Barratt    those  dedicated  to  research  tn  iv.«« 
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heart,  mind,  and  family  inheritance. 
His  father  had  been  a  lawyer  and  while 
Barratt  was  still  a  lad.  Thomas  O'Hara 
became  a  circuit  judge.  The  boy  fre- 
quently accompanied  his  father  to  court. 
It  had  always  been  his  ambition  to  prac- 
tice law.  Consequently  when  the  war 
was  over,  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 

He  continued  in  the  law  until  the  years 
of  the  great  depression.  Then  as  an 
extracurricular  activity  he  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  unpaid  Chicago  schoolteach- 
ers and  bondholders  who  had  been 
mulcted  of  their  savings  by  overcapitali- 
zation in  real  estate  bonds.  He  led  a 
group  of  schoolteachers  to  Washington 
and  arranged  a  meeting  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  An  RFC  loan  to 
Chicago  was  arranged  and  the  teachers 
were  paid.  With  a  committee  chaired 
by  Congressman  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 
O'Hara  assisted  in  drafting  legislation 
which  since  has  protected  bond  pur- 
chasers. 

When  Chicago  was  building  its  subway 
Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  appointed 
O'Hara  special  traction  attorney.  He 
worked  with  William  J.  Sexton.  The 
Chicago  subway  is  not  only  a  tremendous 
engineering  feat  but  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  protection  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

He  remained  special  corporation 
counsel  in  charge  of  subways  and  super- 
highways until  his  election  to  Congress 
in  1948. 

The  high  points  of  Barratt  O'Hara's 
service  in  the  Slst  Congress  were  his  work 
in  the  field  of  housing  legislation  and 
his  contribution  to  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Both  reflected  the  interest 
of  his  district.  Because  of  the  over- 
whelming interest  in  housing  he  had  re- 
quested Banking  and  Currency  as  his 
committee  assignment.  He  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  middle-income 
housing,  housing  for  the  aged,  all  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
law  of  the  land. 

He  continued  his  work  for  the  under- 
dog, championing  such  necessary  legis- 
lation as  FEPC,  minimum  wage  laws, 
adequate  pensions  as  well  as  adequate 
wages  for  civil  service,  postal  employees, 
railroad  workers,  and  improved  social 
security. 

Realizing  the  great  importance  of  basic 
research  in  modern  life,  national  defense, 
and  health.  Barratt  O'Hara  worked  ac- 
tively for  legislation  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  In  every 
Congress  of  which  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber he  has  campaigned  actively  for  in- 
creased appropriations  for  this  work. 

During  the  84th  Congress  he  was  ac- 
tive in  support  of  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  research  in  such  diseases  as 
cancer,  heart  disease,  poliomyelitis,  ar- 
thritis, cerebral  palsy,  and  muscular  dys- 
trophy. His  efforts  were  successful  and 
Public  Law  835  authorized  $90  million 
for  this  purpose.  Barratt  O'Hara  appre- 
ciates that  this  legislation  represents 
only  the  beginning.  He  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  our  medical  schools  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  inadequate  re- 
search facilities  and  money  to  encourage 


efforts,  enactment  of  Public  Law  777^ 
the  85th  Congress,  establishing  a  cob 
strucUon  program  of  non-Federal  faS' 
ities  for  research,  marks  a  mllestoneoL' 
this  road.  ** 

To  overlook  his  contribution  to  th# 
field  of  civil  rights  would  be  to  leav. 
out  an  important  part  of  this  sketch   p! 
has  Uved  civil  rights  all  of  his  Ufe  "  ul 
has  sponsored  antipoll  tax,  antilynch 
mg  legislation.    As  a  member  of  the  84th 
Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  which  worked  to  get  civij 
rights  legislation  enacted.     The  tribute 
of  James  Roosevelt  to  his  service  here  is 
expressed  in  this  telegram  sent  from  Lo« 
Angeles.  Calif.,  October  15,  1956: 
Hon.    Barratt    O'Hara, 
Chicago,  III.: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  you  In  a  solemn  promise  to  renew  and 
continue  our  efforts  on  the  steering  commit 
tee  for  civil  rights  legislation.  Your  wonder 
fully  thorough  and  persistent  efforts  played 
a  large  part  In  our  success  In  getting  civil 
rights  legislation  through  the  House  thu 
year.  We  will  start  early  in  the  next  session 
Your  guidance  and  help  will  be  essential 

Warmest  regards, 

James  Roosevelt. 
Continuing  his  work  in  this  field  he 
was  the  first  to  sponsor  in  the  House 
(H.R.  10630)  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1958 
Enacted  into  law  this  legislation  would 
provide  a  sane,  sure  solution  of  problems 
created  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and 
serve  to  enforce  constitutional  rights 

During  the   85th  Congress,   aware  of 
the  Challenges  presented  by  our  gradual 
loss  of  leadership  in  the  world.  Barratt 
O'Hara  accepted  an  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    His  lead- 
ership has  been  on  the  side  of  building 
a  peaceful  world  through  technical  as- 
sistance  to  backward,  poverty-stricken 
nations  by  means  of  loans,  not  grants 
administered  by  the  Export-Import  and 
International   Banks.     He   recommends 
tapering  off  of  military  aid.     He  has 
looked  askance  at  promoting  an  arma- 
ments race,  and  especially  at  furnishing 
arms    to    small    nations    which    might 
through  irresponsible  management  touch 
off  a  major  conflict.    He  demanded  and 
secured  the  first  accounting  by  the  ICA. 
Motivated  by  his  boyhood  affection  for 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  he  accepted 
an  assignment  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intcr-Amcrican    Affairs.      Through    his 
committee  he  is  working  for  the  amity 
of  relationship  with  Latin  America  which 
once    characterized    our   good    neighbor 
policy  and  which  built  hemispheric  sol- 
idarity.   One  of  the  first  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  he  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  was  a  bill  to  establish  a  Uni- 
versity of  the  Americas. 

Recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
as  one  of  the  most  active  and  valuable, 
as  well  as  colorful.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  Barratt  O'Hara. 
His  is  a  life  of  positive  achievement. 
Even  as  a  small  boy  when  his  father 
was  our  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  he 
showed  the  fire  of  ambition  of  his  later 
years.  He  first  went  to  Central  America 
for  a  summer  vacation.  While  he  en- 
joyed healthy  sports  like  swimming  and 
sailing,  his  interests  did  not  stop  there. 
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He  joined  a  party  from  the  Smithsonian 
institution  in  an  expedition  into  Central 
America  to  study  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  ai-ea.  He  lived  history  by  joining 
General  Alexander  in  an  investigation 
into  the  boundary  dispute  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica. 

He  attended  school  in  Nicaragua  and 
staged  a  revolution  on  Fourth  of  July 
when  schools  failed  to  close  for  American 
Independence  Day. 

It  was  this  love  for  the  people  of  the 
Caribbean  that  motivated  his  leaving 
high  school  to  fight  for  Cuban  independ- 
ence in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Excursions  into  vital  affairs  in  the 
world  about  him  did  not  interfere  with 
completion  of  his  education — high  school, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  While  attending  the 
university  he  served  as  sportswriter  on 
the  St.  Louis  Chronicle  from  which  he 
graduated  to  sports  editor  and  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Chicago  American. 

Congressman  B.\rratt  O'H.ara  needs  no 
one  to  eulogize  his  accomplishments. 

Congressman  Barh.^tt  O'Hara  is  a  man 
of  positive  nature.  He  is  a  man  of  kind- 
ness. He  belongs  on  the  committee — 
Foreign  Affairs — on  which  he  now 
serves.  He  understands  people.  He 
knows  the  deprivations  they  suffer  and 
the  sacrifices  they  go  throuch.  Especial- 
ly does  he  know  and  understand  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  district.  So  on  this  day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  Barratt 
O'Hara.  We  are  very  glad  to  sec  him 
in  our  ranks  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress that  he  has  .served  so  well,  and 
we  know  that  he  will  continue  to  serve 
with  honor  to  his  district.  State,  and  Na- 
tion. We  are  gi-atcful  to  him  for  being 
with  us  again  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  the  good  Lord  for  him  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  be  with  us  in 
many,  many  more  sessions  to  come — so 
that  his  wide  experience  and  great 
knowledge  will  help  to  develop  the  kind 
of  men  who  will  serve  in  this  Chamber 
in  the  future — that  each  may  cultivate 
that  keen  insight  in  legislative  affairs 
and  with  such  integrity  to  further 
the  best  interests  of  our  people  and  our 
Nation.  I  congratulate  you.  Congress- 
man O'Hara,  on  this  day  for  your  great 
accomplishments  in  life — in  the  field  of 
journalism,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  statesman, 
as  a  patriot  in  peace,  and  as  a  soldier 
in  time  of  war.    May  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  commemorating  Congressman 
Barratt  O'Hara's  50th  anniversary  of  the 
day  he  was  sworn  in  as  Lieutenant  Grov- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Barratt  O'Hara  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service  dur- 
ing his  adult  life.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Northwestern 
University  and  graduated  from  the  Kent 
College  of  Law.  He  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Spanish- American  War 
sitting  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  today, 
and  I  might  add,  one  of  the  compar- 
atively few  remaining  Spanish -American 
War  veterans  remaining  over  the  Na- 
tion. In  his  younger  days,  he  gained 
long  experience  in  service  as  a  news- 
paperman, having  been  sporting  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle  and  the 
Chicago  ELxamlner.  When  he  was  sworn 
in  50  years  ago  as  Lieutenant  Governor 


of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  age  of  30, 
he  was  the  yovmgest  man  to  hold  a  high 
and  exalted  position  in  the  history  of 
that  great  State.  During  his  service  as 
Lieutenant  Governor,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  legislative  ^^ce  and  wage  com- 
mission and  held  hearings  throughout 
the  State  and  was  successful  in  passing 
the  first  minimum  wage  law  of  any  State 
in  the  Middle  West.  He  also  pioneered 
the  abolition  of  the  sweatshop  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  during  that  period. 

Barratt  0'H.\ra  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  lawyers  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  ^ears  and.  at  one  time,  was 
associated  with  the  celebrated  Clarence 
Darrow  in  many  trial  cases.  He 
pioneered  many  reforms  in  legal  proce- 
dure and  particularly  in  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy procedures  when  he  was  active 
in  the  law  profession.  He  was  assistant 
city  attorney  for  the  city  of  Chicago  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  veterans  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Spanish -American  War 
Veterans.  American  Legion.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Chicago  Press  Vet- 
erans Association  and  many  other  clubs, 
both  civic  and  social.  Barratt  has  been 
the  author  of  several  books  which  were 
widely  read  and  some  are  still  in 
circulation. 

I  wish  to  join  Barratt's  colleagues  in 
extending  congratulations  to  him  on  his 
long  and  consecutive  public  service  to  his 
city.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  the  voters  of  Illinois  elected  a  young 
man  of  30  to  be  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
youngest  in  the  history  of  that  great 
State.  Barratt  O'Hara  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  and  in  the  fields  of  sports  and 
journalism.  He  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  was  sub- 
sequently awarded  the  Order  of  Military 
Merit  in  White  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
for  his  sei-vices  to  the  Cuban  people  dur- 
ing their  war  for  independence.  He  went 
on  to  become  sporting  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Chronicle  while  only  20  years  of 
age.  A  year  later  he  became  sporting 
editor  of  Hearsts  Chicago  American. 
He  also  served  as  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Elxaminer  and  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Magazine. 

As  chairman  of  the  lUinois  Senate 
Vice  and  Wage  Conunission,  he  conduct- 
ed an  investigation  into  wages  which  re- 
sulted in  minimum  wage  laws  in  eight 
States. 

Barratt.  while  serving  as  Acting  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  was  a  member  of  the 
Federal  board  of  inquiiT  into  the  SS 
Eastland  tragedy,  a  capsizing  in  the  Chi- 
cago River  in  which  812  lives  were  lost, 
and  proFKJsed  legislation  which,  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  has  prevented  similar 
catastrophes  since  that  time. 

He  became  president  of  a  film  com- 
pany with  studios  in  Hollywood  in  1917. 
but  resigned  when  war  was  declared  to 
reenter  military  service.  During  World 
War  I  he  served  with  the  319th  Infantry, 
80th  Division  and  later  the  12th  Regu- 
lar Army  Division.  On  the  termination 
of  the  war,  Barratt  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  Chicago.  He  was  defense  coun- 
sel In  many  homicide  trials  with  a  rec- 
ord of  never  having  a  death  sentence 
imposed. 


During  his  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer, Barratt  O'Hara  helped  organize 
the  American  Legion  in  Illinois  and 
served  in  high  capacities  in  other  organi- 
zations. When  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Congress,  he  brought  with  him 
a  great  wealth  of  talent  and  ability  that 
had  been  sharpened  and  honed  through 
his  years  of  experience.  Barratt's  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  law,  his  innate 
sense  of  fairplay,  his  keen  wit,  and  his 
outstanding  oratorical  ability  all  con- 
tributed to  make  him  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  valuable  legislators. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  am  proud  and  happy  to 
serve  with  Barratt.  He  has  accepted 
even  the  most  difficult  of  committee  as- 
signments with  a  contagious  enthusiasm 
and  a  demonstration  of  skill  that  made 
their  fulfillment  seem  deceptively  easy. 
As  Chairman  of  our  standing  subcom- 
mittee on  Africa.  Barratt  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding  and  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  newly  emerged 
nations  of  that  great  continent. 

Barratt  is  also  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  our  Subcommittee  on  Inter- Amer- 
ican Affairs,  an  area  in  which  he  has 
had  a  strong  interest  ever  since  early 
boyhood  days  spent  in  Nicai'agua. 

Barratt  has  passed  the  four  score 
mark  in  years,  but  he  is  truly  one  of 
the  most  youthful  men  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  word  and  deed.  His 
keen  mind  and  boundless  energy  keep 
him  one  of  the  most  usefully  active  of 
our  Members.  On  this  occasion  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  him  and 
commend  him  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  dedication  to  public  service.  We 
need  more  men  like  him  and  I  hope  to 
serve  with  him  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  having  the  foresight  to 
reserve  the  time  to  pay  resp)ects  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara.  on  the  anni- 
versary of  50  years  of  public  service. 

Barratt  OHara  was  born  at  St.  Jo- 
seph. Mich.,  on  April  28,  1882,  the  son  of 
the  late  Circuit  Court  Judge  Thomas 
O'Hara  and  Mary  Barratt  O'Hara.  He 
was  married  to  Florence  M.  Hoffman  in 
1906.  They  had  thi-ee  sons,  Barratt.  Jr., 
Lorence.  and  Howard. 

He  attended  Benton  Harbor  High 
School,  University  of  Missouri.  North- 
western University,  and  Chicago-Kent 
College  of  Law  where  he  received  his 
LL.B.  degree. 

As  a  boy  at  the  age  of  14.  he  accom- 
panied his  father  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Emissary  to  Nicaragua  by  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland.  When  he  was 
a  sophomore  at  Benton  Harbor  High 
School  he  enlisted  in  the  33d  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry  and  at  the  age  of  16 
he  was  the  youngest  American  soldier  at 
the  siege  of  Santiago  in  Cuba.  He  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  Military  Merit  in 
White  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  serv- 
ices rendered  the  people  of  Cuba  during 
their  war  for  independence. 

At  21  he  was  sporting  editor  of  the 
Chicago  American.  He  was  later  cable 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  Sunday 
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editor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner,  and  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Maga- 
zine. 

When  he  was  30  years  of  age,  Barratt 
O'Hara  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  youngest  in 
the  State's  history.  As  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Senate  Vice  and  Wage  Commit- 
tee, he  conducted  an  inquiry  that  aroused 
national  interest  and  occasioned  the 
passage  of  minimum  wage  laws  in  sev- 
eral States. 

In  1916  he  took  over  the  movie  studios 
and  organizations  of  David  Wark  Grif- 
fith, the  second  largest  studio  in  Holly- 
wood. When  war  broke  out  with  Ger- 
many he  resigned  as  president  of  the 
movie  company  to  enter  the  Armed 
Forces,  serving  with  the  80th  and  12th 
Divisions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice  of  criminal 
law  in  Chicago  defending  in  over  200 
murder  cases.  His  acquittals  were 
numerous;  in  not  one  case  was  the  death 
penalty  inflicted.  He  was  associated  in 
many  cases  with  the  late  Clarence 
Darrow. 

In  1939  he  became  associated  with 
WUllam  H.  Sexton  as  special  attorney  for 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  traction  reorga- 
nization and  in  the  construction  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  subways  and 
superhighways. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books. 
Included  among  which  is  a  history  and 
an  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  which  Miss  Marie 
Crowe,  historian  and  civics  teacher  and 
now  his  assistant,  was  coauthor. 

The  district  which  Barratt  represents 
includes  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
because  of  this  and  other  circumstances, 
he  gave  special  attention  to  educational 
matters  coming  before  the  Congress.  He 
was  very  active  and  cooperative  with  me 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  planning  and 
housing  committee  of  the  city  council  in 
the  redevelopment  projects  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  area. 

Barratt  has  been  interested  in  Latin 
American  affairs  and  is  now  the  senior 
member  of  the  Inter-American  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Since  1959  he  has  been  the 
chairman  of  the  Regional  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  African 
Affairs. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara  for  over  40  years  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  congrat- 
ulating l.!m  on  his  long  and  illustrious 
career  a«  a  public  servant.  May  the 
good  Lord  grant  him  many  more  years  of 
good  health  In  the  service  of  our  country 

Mr.  PTNNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  during  my  short  tenure 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  be  closely 
associated  with  a  man  whose  experience 
as  an  elected  public  official  dates  back 
to  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 

Barratt  O'Hara  has  always  been  a 
name  revered  In  Illinois,  in  politics,  and 
in  all  other  fields  which  his  interests  and 
service  have  carried  him.  Fifty  years 
ago  he  gained  his  first  elective  office 
and  since  that  time  has  served  the  people 
In  many  elective  and  appointed  capac- 


ities. He  was  the  youngest  Lieutenant 
Governor  ever  to  take  office  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  But  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  fellow  men  dates  even  prior 
to  this. 

As  a  sophomore  in  high  school,  at  the 
age  of  15,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  infantry  to  join  in  the  War  of  1898 
and  found  himself  in  Cuba  following 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  the  Rough  Riders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  65  years  later  we  find 
ourselves  again  confronted  in  the  need 
to  help  Cuba  win  its  independence  from 
tyranny  and  I  am  sure  if  my  honorable 
colleague  was  but  a  few  years  younger 
he  would  again  be  volunteering  his  serv- 
ices. 

I  join  with  my  other  colleagues  in 
expressing  best  wishes  to  my  good  friend 
Barratt  on  this  day  and  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  honor  him  on  many  more 
such  anniversaries. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Libonati  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Murphy,  and  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  beloved  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  public  service. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Senate,  I  salute  Mr.  OHara  who, 
at  the  age  of  30.  was  elected  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Illinois — the 
youngest  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  State.  In  this  capacity,  he 
served  as  the  president  of  the  State 
senate  and  on  numerous  occasions  he 
served  as  acting  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

As  a  law  student  at  Chicago  Kent 
College  of  Law,  I  came  to  know  Mr. 
O'Hara  more  than  30  years  ago.  As  an 
illustrious  alumnus  of  Chicago  Kent. 
Barratt  OHara  attended  many  of  our 
law  school  functions  and  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  some  of  his  experiences  in  the 
active  practice  of  law  where  he  had  a 
brilliant  career. 

As  a  longtime  friend  and  admirer  of 
Barratt  O'Hara.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
today  in  this  tribute  to  his  50  golden 
years  of  public  service. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  a  young  newspaperman  decided  to 
get  into  politics  and  promptly  got  him- 
self elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, at  30.  the  youngest  in  the  State  s 
history.  This  year  that  man,  still  young 
in  spirit,  is  rounding  out  50  years  of  dedi- 
cated public  service.  His  name  is  Bar- 
ratt OHara.  and  the  reputation  of  that 
name  in  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  indeed,  in 
the  Nation,  hardly  needs  burnishing. 

His  enormous  talent  has  permitted 
•  him  to  flourish  in  such  diverse  fields  as 
journalism,  politics,  the  law.  radio 
broadcasting,  and  the  military.  Before 
entering  politics  he  was  already  a  dis- 
tinguished magazine  editor.  He  charged 
an  Illinois  group  which  was  responsible 
for  the  first  State  minimum-wage  laws. 
As  an  attorney  he  compiled  a  brilliant 
record  both  for  private  clients  and  for 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

When  he  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1949  he  was  a  mere  66. 
ready  for  a  new  career.  In  the  inter- 
vening years  he  has  demonstrated  that 
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age  cannot  wither  his  abilities  for  h* 
has  become  as  effective  and  respected* 
Member  as  any  in  the  House.  Today  )^ 
serves  with  distinction  as  chairman  iS 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  fully  expect  him  to  carry  on  for  &» 
least  another  50  years. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  half 
century,  the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Haju 
has  served  the  public.  In  1913  Mr 
O'Haka  started  his  political  career  when 
he  began  a  4 -year  term  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Illinois;  and  in  1963  the 
distinguished  Member  began  his  seventh 
term  as  representative  of  Illinois  dele 
gation  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  can  truly  testify  to  the  excellent  rec- 
ord that  Mr.  O'Hara  has  made  for  him- 
self in  the  deliberations  of  Congress  He 
is  an  example  of  what  a  Representative 
should  be.  He  represents  the  people 
of  the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  who  live  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District.  His 
district  is  heavily  industrialized,  featur- 
ing steel  mills,  docks,  and  grain  ele- 
vators, among  many  other  manifesta- 
tions  of  the  area's  prime  importance 
And  his  constituents  are  of  all  races 
creeds,  and  colors.  A  large  part  of  his 
talent  has  been  demonstrated  by  his 
success  in  caring  for  the  many  varieties 
of  problems  that  have  arisen  in  his 
constituency. 

Mr.  O'Hara  s  career  is  as  varied  as  the 
people  and  problems  of  his  district:  for 
in  addition  to  his  congressional  activi- 
ties, he  is  a  successful  lawyer,  business- 
man, journalist,  radio  commentator,  and 
soldier.  Regarding  the  last  activity.  Mr. 
O'Hara  at  the  age  of  15  years  enlisted  in 
the  armed  services  during  the  Spanish - 
American  War.  and  fought  as  a  corporal 
during  the  siege  of  Santiago.  And  when 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I 
he  served  honorably  as  a  major. 

As  a  reporter  and  editor.  Mr.  O'Hara 
was  prominent  in  the  Middle  West 
working  for  distinguished  newspapei-s 
in  Chicago  and  in  St.  Louis. 

At  one  time.  Mr.  O'Hara  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Arizona  Film  Co  with 
studios  in  Hollywood,  Cahf..  and,  later 
on.  he  was  a  radio  commentator  over 
Station  WCFL  in  Chicago. 

It  is  apparent  that  one  reason  why 
Mr.  O'Hara  has  been  such  an  effective 
Member  of  the  House  is  that  he  has 
brought  an  immense  wealth  of  experi- 
ence to  the  job,  and  has  been  able  to 
make  good  use  of  it. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  and  worked 
with  Mr.  O'Hara.  His  contribution  to 
the  workings  of  the  U.S.  Government 
has  been  invaluable. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  Congress  extends  to  you  congrat- 
ulations on  the  occasion  of  your  50th 
anniversary  of  public  service  and  accom- 
plishment. The  Nation  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  Party,  has  been 
the  better  because  of  your  dedication  to 
the  public  welfare— a  welfare  embrac- 
ing every  level. 

As  the  youngest  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Illinois,  as  one  who  was  instrumental 
in  enacting  the  first  minimum  wage  law 
in  Illinois,  and  as  a  Legislator  in  Wash- 
ington, you  have  helped  to  sustain  the 
fundamental   tenets  of  our  democracy. 
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In  your  devotion  to  the  public  good,  there 
has  been  evinced  a  human  and  dynamic 
concern  not  only  for  your  Chicago  con- 
stituency, but  also  for  the  needs  of  the 
national  citizenry  as  well.  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  why  you  have  come  to  be  held 
in  such  high  esteem  by  your  other  con- 
gressional compatriots  as  well  as  I. 

We  salute  you.  and  wish  you  many 
more  years  of  public  service. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  participate  in  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Barratt  O'Hara,  in  honor  of  the 
observance  of  his  50th  anniversary  of 
pubhc  service. 

Our  colleague  has  an  enviable  record 
in  diverse  aresis.  Many  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  the  fine  work  he  performed  in 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  where,  as 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Senate  Vice  and 
Wage  Commission,  he  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation which  resulted  in  passage  of 
the  first  State  minimum  wage  laws. 

I  also  consider  of  utmost  importance 
his  contribution  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  A  moving  force  in  the  history  of 
such  legislation,  Barratt  O'Hara  has 
worked  earnestly  toward  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  encountered  in  the 
enforcement  of  constitutional  rights. 
In  this  connection  I  was  happy  to  wire 
him  a  few  years  ago  as  follows : 

Your  wonderfully  thorough  and  persistent 
efforts  played  a  large  part  in  our  success  In 
getting  civil  rights  legislation  through  the 
House  this  year. 

Through  these  many  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  Barratt  O'Hara.  I 
have  found  his  guidance  and  counsel  of 
immeasurable  assistance.  Thus,  with 
warm  affection.  I  salute  Barratt  O'Hara 
and  offer  sincere  congratulations  on  his 
anniversary  of  50  years  of  selfless  devo- 
tion to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Illinois  and  others  who 
this  afternoon  are  extending  congratula- 
tions to  Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara,  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  in  the  House. 

Fifty  years  ago  Barratt  O'Hara  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Since  that  time  he  has 
achieved  many  successes  which  have 
given  him  not  only  personal  satisf£w;tion 
but  which  have  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tion. Congressman  Libonati  has  briefly 
sketched  some  of  these.  To  fully  touch 
on  his  amazing  record  in  public  oflBce, 
and  in  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  newspaper- 
man and  radio  commentator  would  re- 
quire volumes. 

Congressman  O'Hara  Is  the  only  vet- 
eran of  the  Spanish-American  War  now 
serving  in  the  Congress.  He  is  also  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I. 

My  best  wishes  are  extended  to  him  on 
this  anniversary  and  my  congratulations 
are  extended  him  as  well  as  my  com- 
mendation for  his  remarkable  record  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
actly 50  years  ago,  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  88th  Congress  was  inaugurated  as 
the  youngest  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the 
history  of  the  great  State  of  IlUnois.    I 


rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  hberal  who 
has  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
framework  of  the  laws  of  our  country, 
both  State  and  National — the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  50th 
State.  I  am  especially  grateful  for  his 
role  in  the  achievement  of  Hawaiian 
statehood.  In  1950  as  a  Member  of  the 
81st  Congress.  Congressman  OHara 
made  one  of  the  most  important  and 
moving  pleas  for  Hawaiian  statehood 
that  were  made  during  the  long  and  ar- 
duous fight.  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin singled  out  his  speech  as  the  most 
effective  one  on  Hawaiian  statehood 
made  in  that  Congress,  and  printed  it  in 
full  in  three  installments.  Mr.  O'Hara 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that — 

The  pattern  of  the  Old  World  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  should  be  modernized  even  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  territories  to  be  taken 
into  the  Union  as  States. 

He  also  stated — 

My  faith  Is  In  my  country  and  the  purity 
of  iu  purpose  to  ask  nothing  for  its  own 
people  that  it  does  not  seek  to  make  possible 
for  all  men  to  attain  In  a  world  of  brother- 
hood. 

Congressman  OHara  opened  other 
important  new  frontiers  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It 
was  he  who  employed  the  first  person  of 
Japanese  ancestry  to  work  in  a  congres- 
sional ofiBce.  a  Mrs.  Mary  Ono.  who  is 
still  a  member  of  his  staff. 

As  the  youngest  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  the  history  of  his  State,  and  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  State  senate,  he 
commenced  an  investigation  into  the 
wages  paid  to  workingwomen.  This  pio- 
neer work  resulted  in  giving  the  whole 
minimum  wage  movement  its  impetus. 
And  it  was  the  administration  of  which 
he  was  a  part  that  established  the  first 
public  utilities  commission  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Barratt  O'Hara.  at  the 
age  of  80  years,  displays  that  spirit  and 
exercise  of  imagination  and  foresight 
which  lends  inspiration  to  us  younger 
Members  of  Congress  in  facing  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  new  frontiers. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  grateful  peo- 
ple of  the  youngest  State  in  the  Union.  I 
join  in  congratulating  Mr.  O'Hara  on  this 
occasion  and  in  wishing  him  many  more 
years  of  good  health.  God  knows  we 
need  men  of  his  caliber,  integrity,  fore- 
sight, and  understanding. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  one 
of  the  best  loved  Members  of  this  body, 
the  Honorable  Barratt  OHara.  on  this 
50th  anniversary  of  his  public  service. 

Pew  men  in  America  today  have  had 
the  rich  and  varied  career  of  this  dis- 
tinguished and  eloquent  statesman. 

A  man  of  great  personal  courage  and 
independence.  Congressman  OHara 
never  hesitates  to  speak  out  in  support 
of  his  convictions,  whatever  may  appear 
to  be  the  tide  of  public  opinion  on  the 
issue  at  the  moment. 

When  he  does  speak,  it  is  always  with 
force,  eloquence  and  conviction,  and  with 
the  keen  attention  of  his  colleagues. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  this  great  Illinois 
Congressman,  and  I  join  my  colleagues 


in    congratulating    both    Con^essman 
O'Hara  and  his  constituency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  and  deep  respect  that  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
praised  Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara. 
and  his  outstanding  record  of  50  years  of 
public  service. 

His  life  and  career  have  been  bril- 
hantly  reviewed  here  In  this  Chamber. 
but  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  today 
about  Barratt  O'Hara,  the  man;  a  man 
I  have  been  privileged  to  know. 

It  is  impossible  to  grow  up  in  Illinois 
these  days  without  feeling  the  Influence 
of  this  warmhearted  and  generous  man 
who  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  the 
history  and  lifeblood  of  our  State.  His 
love  for  Illinois,  his  civic  pride  and  great 
compassion  for  his  fellow  countrymen 
have  been  expressed  throughout  his  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man's  life  is  the 
sum  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  put 
to  use.  Barratt  O'Hara 's  eventful  years 
have  been  scored  by  thousands  of  deeds 
and  actions  which  eloquently  bespeak  the 
motivating  philosophy  of  the  man  behind 
them.  When  I  think  of  Barratt  O'Hara, 
I  am  always  reminded  of  the  saying  that 
the  difference  between  a  dream  and  real- 
ity is  action,  action  taken  by  a  man  of 
ability  who  is  not  willing  to  give  less  than 
the  best  of  himself  in  any  endeavor. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  this  House  of 
Representatives,  and  our  great  land  have 
increased  in  stature  owing  to  the  great 
contributions  Mr.  O'Hara  has  made  to 
the  true  ideals  of  our  Democratic 
process. 

My  own  career  in  public  life  has  been 
relatively  brief,  by  comparison  to  the 
years  Congressman  O'Hara  has  served 
the  people.  And  it  is  particularly  grati- 
fying to  know  that,  in  a  world  which 
often  scoffs  at  idealism,  there  are  still 
those  rare  individuals,  like  Barratt 
O'Hara,  who  can  renew  our  faith  in  the 
future  and  our  will  to  accept  the  prob- 
lems thrust  upon  us  by  the  times. 

Barratt  O'Hara  is  ageless  and  of  the 
ages.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
this  great  man  and  to  call  him  friend 
and  colleague.  On  this  50th  anniversary 
of  his  election  to  public  oflace,  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  health  so  he  can  continue  his 
impressive  record  of  public  service. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  tribute  that  this  Congress  has 
paid  to  my  good  friend  and  able  col- 
league from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara,  for  his  half  century  of  pub- 
Uc  service  has  been  foimded  on  private 
admiration  released  by  prop>er  occasion. 

I  have  known  Mr.  O'Hara  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  on  ntimerous  occasions 
have  worked  with  him  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in 
many  other  capacities.  Our  relationship 
has  been  profitable  and  Inspiring  to  me. 
He  has  always  been  forthright,  honest, 
and.  in  a  sense,  ageless — and  his  mind 
is  as  keen  as  auiy  man's,  regardless  of 
age. 

No  one  can  truthfully  deny  that  my 
colleagues'  tributes  have  been  preceded 
through  the  years  by  the  recognition  of 
the  public,  which  time  and  again  has  re- 
elected Mr.  OHara  to  important  State 
and  national  oflBces.     Such  recognition 
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was  evident  In  1913,  when  at  the  age  of 
SO  years  he  became  the  yoiingest  Lieu- 
tenant Ooremor  in  the  history  of  Illi- 
nois. And,  of  course,  this  recognition 
was  once  again  demonstrated  during  last 
fall's  elections,  which  enabled  Mr.  CHara 
to  begin  his  seventh  term  In  Congress. 

Mr.  O'Hara's  abilities  are  especially 
suited  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  which  the  diverse  problems  and  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  are  examined  and 
resolved.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
represents  a  district  of  many  industries, 
and  peopled  by  all  races  and  colors,  and 
by  many  creeds.  He  has  shown  much  of 
his  talent  by  successfully  caring  for  the 
many  problems  that  have  arisen  in  his 
varied  constituency. 

To  the  world  Mr.  O'Hara  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawyer,  businessman,  admin- 
istrator. Journalist,  radio  commentator, 
soldier,  legislator,  and  guardian  of  the 
public  interest.  In  addition,  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  to  my  colleagues,  he  has  been 
a  success  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  BOOaS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  that  we  have  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  for  the  time  is  arriving 
for  a  Cuba  speech  that  all  welcome.  This 
speech.  In  fact,  has  become  something  of 
an  institution  in  this  noble  Chamber.  I 
refer  to  the  annual  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman Barratt  O'Hara,  commemorat- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
in  Havana  Harbor  February  15,  1898. 
Barratt  O'Hara  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  Spanish -American  War  that  fol- 
lowed that  shocking  event.  He  fought 
bravely  in  that  war,  though  only  a  teen- 
ager at  the  time.  And  he  has  since 
fought  many  other  battles,  political  and 
otherwise,  where  invariably  you  will  find 
him  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  basic 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  today  to  add 
a  few  words  of  my  own  to  those  already 
recorded  in  recognition  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Barratt  O'Hara's  entering 
public  service.  It  was  back  in  1913  at 
the  age  of  30,  that  my  good  friend  took 
oflQce  as  Illinois'  youngest  lieutenant 
governor.  Already  he  had  accumulated 
an  enviable  treasure  of  worldly  expe- 
rience. 

But  upon  taking  a  position  of  public 
trust  half  a  century  ago  he  began  com- 
piling an  even  more  impressive  record 
of  dedicated  service  to  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen.    Upon  taking  up  the  reins  of 
lieutenant    governor    my    distinguished 
colleague  served  notice  of  what  the  Na- 
tion could  expect  of  him  by  launching  a 
vigorous   and  penetrating   Investigation 
of   the  disgraceful  sweatshop   working 
conditions  and  pitifully  low  salaries  en- 
dured by  far  too  many  women  and  girls 
in  that  era.     His  leadership  spurred  a 
nationwide  movement  for  minimum  wage 
laws.    This  unstinting  pursuit  of  truth 
and  defense  of  human  dignity  has  been 
a  hallmark  of  Barratt  O'Hara's  career 
ever  since.   My  good  friend  and  colleague 
came  to  Capitol  Hill  in  1949  at  an  age 
when  most  of  us  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  settle  back  and  enjoy  our  mem- 
ories  and  pension   checks.     Yet  today, 
nearly  81  years  old,  he  possesses  one  of 
the  most  sensible  and  searching  minds 
In  this  House.    He  is  an  outstanding 


member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
American  and  African  matters  in  par- 
ticular is  impressive.  His  Judgment  on 
these  matters  is  greatly  valued  by  his 
colleagues.  I  can  think  of  few  people 
ansrwhere  whose  careers  can  equal  my 
good  friend  Barratt  O'Hara's  in  length 
and  breadth — Jungle  explorer,  brave  sol- 
dier, journalist,  magazine  publisher, 
movie  producer  and  actor,  prizefight 
promoter,  radio  broadcaster,  author  of 
books,  brilliant  defender  of  accused  crim- 
inals, brilliant  also  as  an  attorney  for 
the  city  of  Chicago.  And  since  coming 
to  Congress,  the  sponsor  and  supporter 
of  much  significant  legislation.  There 
are  far  too  few  men  like  my  good  friend 
Barratt  O'Hara  in  the  world.  He  Is  a 
compassionate  human  and  a  loyal,  dedi- 
cated American.  Barratt  O'Hara  has 
addressed  the  House  every  year  he  has 
been  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine,  and  I  hope  we  will 
continue  hearing  his  moving  words  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many.  50  years  is  a  lifetime,  but 
amongst  us  today,  there  is  a  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  whom  50  years  is  just 
a  milestone  in  a  career  dedicated  to 
serving  his  fellow  man.  A  career,  I 
might  add,  which  I  hope  will  continue 
for  another  50  years.  I  refer  to  my  very 
good  friend  and  neighbor  from  Chicago, 
the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara.  the  able 
Representative  from  Illinois'  Second 
District. 

Fifty  years  ago.  at  the  young  age  of 
30,  Barratt  was  chosen  as  a  candidate 
for  the  seat  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Illinois— the  youngest  man  ever  to  be 
considered  for  this  important  post. 
Needless  to  say,  the  people  of  Illinois,  at 
the  time,  recognized  his  ability,  his  ag- 
gressiveness, and  his  dedicated  spirit 
toward  his  country,  by  electing  him  to 
fill  this  office. 

In  this  capacity  he  aroused  great 
interest  in  the  slave  wages  being  paid  in 
his  State  and  this  interest  occasioned 
the  passage  of  minimum  wage  laws  in 
several  of  the  States.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  providing  decent  wages  for 
hard-working  people  who  struggled  to 
hold  a  place  in  society. 

But  this  hallmark  was  not  the  begin- 
ning of  his  dedication  toward  the  rights 
of  free  men,  for  he  served  his  country 
well  during  its  struggle  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I. 

He  is  a  man  of  many  abilities.  He 
enjoys  a  brilliant  career  as  a  lawyer — 
a  champion  in  the  defense  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  He  Is  also  noted  as  a 
journalist,  author,  orator,  and  business- 
man. 

His  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  begin  until  1949,  but 
since  that  time,  his  many  abilities  have 
been  of  great  value  to  his  constituency 
as  well  as  the  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  he  has  proven  his 
worth  in  solving  the  many  problems  en- 
compassing this  important  field.  He  is 
a  leading  authority  on  African  affairs 
and  his  knowledge  and  interest  of  Latin 
America  have  been  valuable  to  our  re- 
lationships with  these  world  areas. 
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His  success  in  life  cannot  be  mea« 
ured  by  any  one  outstanding  achieve 
ment  for  there  have  been  many  u,' 
countable  to  him.  He  richly  deserve! 
the  gratitude  of  our  citizenry  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  him  on  hii 
golden  anniversary  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  his  country  and  neighbors. 

May  this  remarkable  record  of  service 
contmue  for  many  more  years  for  there 
will  always  be  a  need  for  his  wisdom  and 
understanding  of  the  many  problems 
the  Nation  is  confronted  with  each  day. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  with  reference  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Barratt  O'Hara. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.     This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.    The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  consent  was  granted  to  consider  the 
Consent  Calendar  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  stated  that 
the  calendar  would  be  called  today. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  was  announced  that  it 
would  be  called.  This  is  the  first  Mon- 
day in  the  month  and  the  regular  Con- 
sent Calendar  Day. 
The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House  these  bills  are  not  eligible  at 
the  present  time  for  consideration. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bills,  however,  because  I  con- 
sider each  one  of  them  is  in  order;  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
place  the  rules  which  the  official  ob- 
jectors usually  proceed  imder.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  that 
has  been  followed  heretofore  as  far  as 
the  consideration  of  the  great  number 
of  bills  is  concerned  that  are  considered 
by  unanimous  consent  on  this  calendar 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  v.  as  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
On  January  24  and  January  31.  respec- 
tively, the  majority  and  minority  floor 
leaders  appointed  their  respective  personnel 
of  the  objectors  committees,  Mr.  Albekt.  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  appointing  three 
members  of  his  party  and  Mr.  Halueck.  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  appointing  three 
members  of  his  party.  The  objectors  com- 
mittees   are    imofflclal    committees    of    the 
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House  of  Representatives,  existing  at  the 
request  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  respective 
floor  leaders  of  the  two  parties  who,  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  proper  screening  of  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  placed  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  designate  Members  of  each  side  of 
the  aisle  charged  with  the  specific  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  to  it  that  legislation  passing 
by  such  procedure  Is  In  the  Interest  of  good 
government.  The  rule  which  Is  applicable 
to  Consent  Calendar  procedure  Is  rule  746  of 
the  House  Rules  and  Manual  found  on  pages 
373.  374,  and  375  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  operation  of  such 
procedure  Is  described  on  pages  95,  134,  135. 
136.  173.  and  327  of  Cannon's  Procediu-es  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  several  sessions  now  objectors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  followed  certain  rules 
for  consideration  of  Consent  Calendar  bills 
which  they  have  made  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  the  beginning  of  a  session.  These 
rules  are  not  publicized  at  this  time  to  estab- 
lish hard-and-fast  procedures  but  rather  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  committee  plans  to 
operate  throughout  the  88th  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  committees  feel  that 
generally  no  legislation  should  pass  by 
unanimous  consent  which  Involves  an  ag- 
gregate expenditure  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion; second,  that  no  bill  which  changes 
national  policy  or  International  policy 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  but  rather  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  open  and  extended  debate; 
third,  that  any  bill  which  appears  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  even  though  It  does  not 
change  national  or  International  policy,  or 
does  not  call  for  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $1  million,  should  not  be  approved 
without  the  membership  being  fully  In- 
formed of  Its  contents,  providing  it  is  a 
measure  that  would  apply  to  the  districts 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  In  which  case  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  consideration  that  should 
be  given  such  a  bill  would  be  clearance  by 
the  leadership  of  both  parties  being  brought 
before  the  House  on  the  Consent  Calendar — 
It  has  been  the  i>ollcy  of  the  objectors  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  heretofore  to  put  such  a 
bill  over  without  prejudice  one  or  more 
times  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Mem- 
bers to  become  fully  Informed  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  such  a  bill,  and  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar objectors  for  the  88th  Congress  wish  to 
follow  like  procedure;  fourth,  that  If  a  bill 
has  been  placed  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  show  that 
It  has  not  been  cleared  by  the  Bm-eau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  respective  departments  af- 
fected by  such  legislation,  or  that  such  re- 
ports from  the  committee  or  from  the  de- 
partment show  that  the  legislation  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  President's  program.  It 
should  not  pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  legislation 
should  either  call  it  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  with  the  permission  of  the  Speaker 
or  should  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
rule  for  such  legislation.  While  the  mem- 
bers of  the  objectors'  committees  feel  that  a 
report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
necessary  before  a  bill  should  be  placed  upon 
the  Consent  Calendar,  they  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  position  that  the  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  necessarily  show 
the  approval  of  such  legtalatlon  by  the 
Bureau.  However.  If  such  approval  Is  not 
shown,  then  In  the  consideration  of  the 
legislation,  even  if  considered  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  the  chairman  repKjrtmg  the 
bin,  or  the  sponsor  of  the  bUI,  should  be 
willing  to  accept  the  resixsnslbillty  of  stat- 
ing to  the  Members  the  action  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  reasons  for  such 
action. 


The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors committee  also  feel  It  fair  to  state  to 
the  membership  that  It  is  not  their  purpose 
to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object  to  bills 
€«•  pass  them  over  without  prejudice  because 
of  any  personal  objection  to  said  bill  or  bills 
by  any  one  member  or  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  objectors  committee, 
but  rather  that  their  real  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  expediting  legislation,  is  to  protect 
the  membership  against  having  blUs  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  objectors  any  Member  of  the  House 
might  have  objection  to.  The  members  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  objectors  committee 
earnestly  request  that  the  chairman  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  having 
the  responsibility  for  bringing  legislation 
before  the  House  take  into  consideration 
the  contents  of  this  statement  before  placing 
bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  While  it  Is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sponsors 
of  bills  appearing  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
contact  the  various  members  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  objectors  committee,  nevertheless. 
In  the  Interest  of  saving  time  and  avoiding 
the  possibility  of  having  bills  laid  over  un- 
necessarily. It  Is  good  practice  to  do  so: 
and  the  objectors  welcome  the  continuance 
of  the  procedure  of  getting  in  touch  with 
them  at  least  24  hours  before  the  legislation 
Is  called  up  under  the  regular  Consent  Cal- 
endar procedure.  In  many  Instances  such 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors 
will  clear  away  questions  which  the  objec- 
tors have  and  consequently  will  msJte  for 
the  expeditious  handling  of  legislation. 
Watnb  N.  Aspinall, 
John  J.  McFall, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 

Majority  Objectors. 
Gerald  R,  Ford.  Jr., 
Thomas  M.  Ptllt, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Minority  Objectors. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add 
a  comment  to  the  remark  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado?  The  rules 
that  have  been  put  together  by  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  objectors  committee 
were  arrived  at  unanimously.  They  are 
quite  specific.  Unfortunately,  at  times 
in  the  past  I  doubt  if  all  Members  of 
the  House  have  read  these  guidelines,  the 
rules  and  regulations.  I  am  certain  that 
on  some  occasions  the  staffs  of  various 
House  committees  have  not  carefully 
read  and  digested  the  guidelines  that 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

These  rules  are  fair  and  equitable. 
They  should  be  followed.  If  they  are 
adhered  to  there  will  not  be  the  embar- 
rassment of  bills  being  placed  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  passed  over,  and 
eventually  withdrawn  because  they  did 
not  qualify  under  the  Consent  Calendar 
objectors  committee  procedure. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  the  re- 
quest that  the  rules  be  read,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  bills  that  Members  as 
well  SIS  their  staff  understand  under 
what  procedures  we  are  operating. 

It  so  happens  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  PordI,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  now  speaking  are  now 
starting  their  15th  year  of  service  on  this 
committee.  We  feel  that  we  have  worked 
out  rules  that  are  fair  and  which  pro- 


tect the  interests  of  the  various  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  call 
the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


ADDITIONAL    COMPENSATION    FOR 
DEAFNESS  OF  BOTH  EARS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  199) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additional  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  having  the  service - 
connected  disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BURIAL  EXPENSES  OF  CERTAIN 
DECEASED  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  212)  to 
amend  section  904,  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  that  burial  allowances 
might  be  paid  in  cases  where  discharges 
were  changed  by  competent  authority 
after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dis- 
honorable to  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
904,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Inunedlately  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "If  the  burial  allowance  was  not 
payable  at  the  death  of  the  veteran  because 
of  the  nature  of  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  but  after  his  death  his  discharge 
has  been  corrected  by  competent  authority 
so  as  to  reflect  a  discharge  frcsn  the  service 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable, 
then  the  burial  allowance  may  be  paid  If 
a  claim  Is  filed  within  two  years  from  which- 
ever last  occurs,  the  date  of  correction  of 
the  discharge  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  212.  This  bill,  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  would  permit  the  pasrment 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  the 
authorized  $250  burial  allowance  in  those 
cases  where  discharges  were  changed 
after  the  death  of  the  veteran  from  dis- 
honorable to  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  at  the 
present  time  is  authorized  to  pay  not 
more  than  $250  to  cover  the  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  of  an  honorably  dis- 
charged deceased  war  veteran.  A  claim 
for  this  benefit  must  be  filed  within  2 
years  of  the  veteran's  death.  If  the 
burial  allowance  is  not  payable  Initially 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  veteran's 
discharge   from  service   and  corrective 
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•etion  changing  the  character  of  dis- 
charge l8  taken  more  than  2  years  after 
burial,  the  dahn  win  not  be  honored  and 
the  allowance  will  not  be  paid.  HJl.  212 
woiild  merely  extend  the  time  limits  for 
filing  such  a  claim  in  any  case  where  a 
veteran's  discharge  has  been  corrected 
after  death  to  2  years  from  the  date  of 
correction. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  principal 
purpose  of  granting  a  corrected  discharge 
is  to  remedy  an  injustice  and  afford 
equitable  relief  the  objective  sought  by 
this  bill  is  Justified.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  stated  that  relatively 
few  cases  would  be  affected  and  the  cost 
would  not  be  significant. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STATUTORY  AWARD  FOR  APHONIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  214)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  additional  amipensation  for 
veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  both  vocal  cords,  with  resulting  com- 
plete aphonia. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIXTH  NATIONAL  JAMBOREE  OP 
THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2439) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  provide  certain  services 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use  In 
the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
ttxo  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  hereby  author- 
ised, under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  lend  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
a  corporation  created  imder  the  Act  of  June 
15,  1916.  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of 
approximately  fifty  thousand  Scouts  and 
officials  who  are  to  attend  the  Sixth  National 
Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  be 
held  at  Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  July  and  August  1964,  such 
tents,  cots,  blankets,  commissary  equipment, 
flags,  refrigerators,  vehicles,  and  other  equip- 
ment and  services  as  may  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  the  extent  that  items  are  in  stock 
and  available  and  their  Issue  wm  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  national  defense  program. 

(b)  Such  equipment  is  authorized  to  be 
delivered  at  such  time  prior  to  the  holding 
of  such  Jamboree  and  to  be  returned  at  such 
time  after  the  close  of  such  Jamboree,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  National  CouncU,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  No  exi>ense  shall  be  Incurred  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment  for  the  de- 
livery and  return  of  such  equipment,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  shall  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  actual  rehablUtatlon  and  repair, 
or  replacement  of  such  equipment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  de- 
livering such  property,  shall  take  from  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  a  good  and  sufficient 


bond  for  the  safe  return  of  such  property  In 
good  order  and  condltton.  and  the  whole 
without  expense  to  the  TTnlted  States. 

Sbc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  hereby 
authorized,  under  such  regvlationa  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  In  support  of  the  encampment 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  such  communication,  med- 
ical, engineering,  protective,  and  other  logis- 
tical services  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  extent  that  such  services  are  available 
and  the  providing  of  them  will  not  Jeopard- 
ize the  national  defense  program. 

Sic.  3.  Each  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  hereby  authorized  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  thereof  to  assist  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  the  carrying  out  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  plans  for  the  encampment  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  or  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


Febniary 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  ON  150TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  1ST 
CENSUS   OF  MANUFACTURES 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  census  of  manufactures,  to  be 
taken  in  1964,  will  be  the  27th  in  a  long 
series  of  industrial  censuses  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  mark  the  150th  year  since 
the  results  of  the  first  census  of  man- 
ufactures were  published  in  the  early 
1800  s. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the 
census  of  manufactures  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  economic  growth 
of  our  Nation.  Over  the  past  150  years.  It 
has  systematically  recorded  our  Indus- 
trial development  from  a  nation  largely 
dependent  upon  England  for  most  of  its 
manufactured  goods  and  with  only  small 
neighborhood  handicrafts  and  industries 
of  its  own.  to  the  world  leading  industrial 
producer  and  exporter  of  finished  man- 
ufactures. Many  once  flourishing  indus- 
tries have  gone  and  new  ones— plastics, 
electronics,  nuclear  energr,  and  aero- 
space— give  important  evidence  to  the 
breadth  and  speed  of  our  technological 
revolution  and  to  this  Nation's  major 
contributions  to  the  strength  of  the  free 
world.  Geographically,  the  census  has 
recorded  the  westward  movement  of  our 
industrial  establishments  and  labor  force 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  through  the 
giant  productive  complexes  of  our  gi-eat 
Midwest  on  to  the  Pacific;  now,  only  New 
York  and  Ohio  exceed  California  in  tlie 
total  value  of  industrial  output. 

In  other  countries,  national  censuses 
are  often  distinguished  by  the  issuance 
of  commemorative  stamps,  and  more 
than  20  of  such  Issues  have  been  made 
in  recent  years.  This  kind  of  recognition 
serves  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  census  as  an  inventory  or  a  stock 
taking   of    the   Nation's  economic   and 


social  progress.  Accordingly,  i  ij^- 
today  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Issue,  at  sii^ 
time  and  for  such  period  in  the  year  1904 
as  he  shall  deem  i«)proprlate.  a  special 
postage  stamp  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  armlversary  of  the  first  census  of 
manufactm-es.  I  believe  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly  appropriate  that  special  recog. 
nition  thus  be  given  to  the  forthcoming 
census. 


SOVIET   RELIGIOUS   DISCRIMINA- 
TION 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  spon- 
soring two  resolutions  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  69  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  70.  which  were 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Leonard  Parbstein,  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  69  is  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  XJS.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  should  seek 
the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  a 
resolution  condemning  the  recent  mani- 
festations of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  70  is  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  re- 
cent manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  calling  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  human  rights. 

Both  of  these  resolutions  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  read  last  week  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Subcommission  on  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minor- 
ities started  consideration  of  a  declara- 
tion calling  for  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Origi- 
nally, the  Subcommission  was  to  discuss 
not  only  racial  but  also  religious  dis- 
crimination. However,  under  pressure 
from  delegations  from  a  number  of 
underdeveloped  countries  that  are  pri- 
marily interested  In  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination,  the  problem  of  racial 
bias  was  taken  up  as  a  separate  item, 
with  the  problem  of  religious  discrimi- 
nation to  foUow. 

The  Soviet  delegation  also  favored 
such  separation  because  it  expects  strong 
charges  against  the  Soviet  treatment  of 
Jews  and  hopes  that  the  Issue  of  religious 
discrimination  would  not  reach  the  Sub- 
commission  at  Its  present  session.  Jew- 
ish organizations  have  prepared  data  on 
the  suppression  of  Jewish  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  forms  of  anti- 
Jewish  discrimination  practiced  in  the 
UJ3JS.R.  for  argumentation  at  the  Sub- 
commission  if  the  subject  of  religious 
discrimination  is  taken  up. 

The  passage  of  the  two  resolutions  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
encourage  the  United  Nations  Subcom- 
mission to  take  up  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious discrimination  at  this  time,  since 
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the  subject  was  Included  in  the  agenda 
of  issues  before  the  General  Assembly: 
Iton  47.  manifestations  of  racial  prej- 
udice and  national  and  religious  In- 
tolerance— ^resolution  1684  (XVI)  of  De- 
cember 18,  1961. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  which  I  think 
will  go  far  in  unlocking  the  door  that 
has  closed  so  many  times  on  projects 
In  my  district  and  in  those  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  referring  to  the  10 
percent  provision  imder  section  6,  which 
stipulates  that  no  principal  repayments 
on  local  loans  can  be  made  until  all 
Federal  loans  are  repaid  in  their  entirety. 
This  provision  has  resulted  in  almost  no 
action  under  section  6(B)  because 
neither  the  local  development  group 
which  has  funds  nor  the  average  indi- 
vidual who  subscribes  to  it  is  willing  to 
see  his  money  tied  up  for  so  long.  This 
amendment  will  permit  the  local  fund  to 
be  a  revolving  development  fund  rather 
than  locking  it  away  for  20  years. 

My  amendment  will  be  satisfying  to 
all  sides.  It  provides  an  option  In  that 
it  leaves  the  language  In  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  but  adds  that  th^  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  under  precise  condi- 
tions extend  to  a  good  credit  risk  the 
opportunity  to  be  repaid  its  principal 
concurrently  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  will  still 
have  top  priority  in  lien  security  and 
shall  not  be  repaid  at  a  lower  rate  of 
amortization.  Pull  protection  is  thus 
offered  to  Federal  funds  with  the  freeing 
of  unnecessary  restrictions  on  mvest- 
ment.  I  urge  careful  but  speedy  hearings 
of  this  amendment  so  that  Its  passage 
can  provide  us  with  an  arrow  in  the 
quiver  of  measures  to  stimulate  business 
and  Job  opportimities. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  always  been  a  supporter  of  Peace 
Corps  activities.  The  Peace  Corps  was 
created  to  give  firsthand  aid  to  countries 
that  desired  it.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
highest  standard  of  American  youth, 
those  that  have  a  sincere  desire  to  give 
something  to  their  country,  not  reap 
financial  reward.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  paid  only  $75  per  month,  many 
of  them  living  under  conditions  which 
most  Americans  would  find  intolerable. 

Why  then,  has  a  profootball  player 
uho  already  earns  $20,000  per  year  been 
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hired  at  a  salary  of  $75  per  day  to  re- 
cruit those  who  would  work  for  $75  per 
month?  The  figure  of  $75  per  day  was 
furnished  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the 
Nation  are  troubled  by  budget  problems 
we  are  told  that  Norman  Snead,  quar- 
terback for  the  Washington  Redskins, 
has  been  hired  by  the  Peace  Corps  to 
recruit  physical  education  students.  He 
will  be  employed  until  July  1  at  a  month- 
ly salary  of  $1,300,  or  based  on  the  stand- 
ard yearly  rate.  $15,600  per  year.  Mr. 
Snead  will  receive  $12  per  day  for  meals 
and  hotel  bills  when  traveling,  plus 
transportation  at  Government  expense. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  boy,  he  is 
a  fine  young  man  and  an  excellent  foot- 
ball player.  The  big  question  is.  Can 
Congress  i>ermit  an  agency  to  employ  a 
person  at  consultant  wages  to  do  a  re- 
cruiter's job?  When  an  agency  wants 
more  secretaries  or  assistants,  can  they 
be  hired  at  a  high  salary  and  called  con- 
sultants? I  am  under  the  Impression 
that  we  have  an  employment  system  un- 
der civil  service  and  when  special  person- 
nel are  required  there  i.s  always  a  sched- 
ule C  appointment. 

Just  who  hired  Mr.  Snead?  Mr.  Snead 
says  he  sought  the  job  himself,  made  in- 
quiries about  the  Peace  Corps,  had  lunch 
with  Wilson  McCarthy,  discussed  money 
and  then  "had  a  job."  Peace  Corps  ofiB- 
cials  say  Snead  was  hired  by  Richard  A. 
Graham,  associate  director  for  pubhc 
affairs. 

Peace  Corps  oflBcials  say  Snead  has  "a 
big  name  in  the  South  where  he  will  re- 
cruit." Does  the  Corps  plan  on  hiring 
three  other  recruiters  at  a  similar  salary 
to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  Nation,  or 
are  all  physical  education  students  now 
attending  southern  universities? 

"I  just  don't  know  how  many  days  will 
be  Peace  Corps  work  and  how  many  will 
be  for  the  Redskins,"  Mr.  Snead  was 
quoted  as  saying.  My  question  is.  How 
is  the  average  taxpayer  to  know  when  Mr. 
Snead  is  recruiting  for  the  Redskins  and 
when  is  he  recruitmg  for  his  country? 

Is  this  young  man.  with  two  seasons  of 
pro  football  behind  him.  an  "expert"  in 
recruiting  over  coaches  of  long  stand- 
ing and  the  Nation's  top  athletic  direc- 
tors as  well?  Could  not  a  professional 
coach  with  more  experience  be  borrowed 
from  a  university? 

I  ask  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  look  into  this  problem. 
If  anyone  needs  a  better  salary,  it  is  the 
average  Peace  Corps  worker,  not  a  pro- 
football  player  who  already  earns  $20,- 
000  per  year. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  IN- 
EQUnTES  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introdudnc  legislation  to  correct 
some  of  the  Inequltiee  that  exist  m  our 
civil  service  retirement  system.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  legislative  program  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees : 

The  1963  Lkjisuitive  Pkogiiam  or  the  Na- 
tional Association  or  Rktirzd  Civn, 
EMP1.0TEES 

The  civil  service  retirement  system  was 
designed  and  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  By  taak^lng 
U  f>osslble  for  employees  past  the  prime  of 
life  to  withdraw  from  active  service,  the  re- 
tirement system  permits  more  frequent  in- 
jection of  new  blood  Into  Important  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  promise  of  retirement  benefits  en- 
ables the  Government  to  attract  and  retain 
the  best  qualified  persons  for  its  varied  ac- 
tivities. Providing  the  necessities  of  life  to 
previous  employees  and  their  dependents 
permits  savings  in  welfare  services  and  ex- 
pendltxires  at  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment levels.  Extensions  and  liberaliza- 
tions In  the  retirement  system  In  the  past 
have  made  It  even  more  respozvslve  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  beneficiaries. 

The  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees  Is  dedicated  to  constant  Improve- 
ments In  this  retirement  system  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  our  people,  including  ova  mem- 
bers, aU  other  beneficiaries  of  the  system, 
and  aU  citizens  who  desire  a  more  efficient 
and  competent  public  service.  We  beUeve 
that  there  are  numeroiis  ways  In  which  ad- 
ditional Improvements  could  be  made  In  the 
retirement  system,  and  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing summary  for  the  careful  eon«ldera- 
tlon  of  aU  who  are  interested  in  a  more 
perfect  system. 

1.    OENKRAL    DISPAKITTES 

We  find  numerous  Instances  of  disparities 
between  benefits  now  received  by  persons 
retired  at  different  times  with  similar  serv- 
ice and  salary  records,  and  under  slmUar  cir- 
cumstances. Pot  example,  annuities  starting 
in  1947,  1952,  1957,  and  1962  for  persons  who 
retired  from  the  same  positions  with  the 
same  amount  of  creditable  service,  are  now 
widely  different.  The  present  charge  for  a 
survivor  annuity  for  persons  retired  under 
different  laws  varies  from  2  V^  to  25  percent. 
A  more  Uberal  recognition  of  extra-long 
service  approved  In  1960  has  not  been  ex- 
tended to  those  who  retired  earlier.  A  dls- 
abUity  annuity  "floor"  Introduced  In  1960  is 
not  retroactive.  We  note  with  encourage- 
ment that  the  Committee  on  Post  OfDce  and 
Civil  Service  In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
has  authorized  a  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  retirement  system  with  a  view  to  cor- 
recting such  disparities  as  are  found  to  exist. 

We  reoonunend  that  the  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committees  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  proceed 
to  an  early  study  of  all  retirement  benefits 
available  to  employees  retiring  currently,  and 
compare  them  with  related  benefits  now  re- 
ceived by  persons  retired  at  various  periods 
In  the  past,  particularly  concerning  annu- 
ities, survivorship  provisions  and  costs,  dls- 
abUlty  provisions  and  health  benefits,  with 
a  view  to  developing  legislation  to  correct 
any  dispfkrltles  that  are  foiind  to  exist. 
Furthermore,  we  urge  prompt  action  In  en- 
acting legislation  found  to  be  desirable  to 
correct  such  disparities. 

2.    EUKVIVOS    BTKmTa 

Survivor  benefits  are  grant«d  to  H>ouses 
\mder  the  Social  Security  Retiremmt  System 
and  under  the  Railroad  Betlrament  Bystem 
without  any  deduction  from  the  annuitlas 
of  the  persons  retired.    Also,  spouses  married 
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after  retirement  may  receive  siirvlvor  an- 
nulttos  \iiuler  the  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  •ystema.  These  benefits  are 
not  comparable  \inder  the  civil  aervice  re- 
tirement system  where  the  election  of  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  can  be  made  only  at  the  time 
of  retirement  and  requires  the  i>enalty  of  a 
reduced  annuity.  Also  the  coet  of  a  survivor 
annuity  varies  from  2^^  to  25  percent  of  the 
original  annuity,  depending  upon  the  period 
In  which  retirement  occurred.  Furthermore, 
many  Increases  in  original  annuities  are  not 
reflected  In  sxirvivor  annuities,  and  a  recent 
Increase  In  the  percentage  of  a  survivor  an- 
nuity was  not  made  retroactive.  As  a  result 
some  surviving  spouses  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  receive  as  much  as  55 
percent  of  the  annuity  of  the  deceased  re- 
tiree, while  others  may  receive  much  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  decedent's  annuity  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

We  recommend  legislation  providing  an 
annuity  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  each  re- 
tiree under  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem, in  the  amount  of  55  percent  of  such 
retiree's  annuity  at  date  of  death,  without 
charge  to  the  original  annuity,  provided  such 
spouse  was  mtirrled  prior  to  retirement,  or, 
If  after  retirement,  the  marralge  had  con- 
tinued at  least  3  years;  and  restoring  full 
annuities  to  all  retirees  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing reduced  annuities  in  order  to  provide 
survivor  annuities;  provided  further  that  no 
existing  annuity  or  right  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity is  reduced  or  impaired. 


whichever  is  less,  but  this  recognition  is  re- 
stricted to  persons  retired  since  October   1 
1956. 

We  favor  extension  of  this  annuity  floor  of 
the  annuity  which  would  have  been  earned 
by  service  to  age  60,  or  40  percent  of  the 
average  salary,  whichever  Is  less,  to  an- 
nuitants retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956. 
6.  AVAiLABiLrrr  or  retmement  fund 

The  retirement  fund  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  benefits  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  but  a  pro- 
vision In  Public  Law  85-844.  approved  Au- 
gust 28,  1958,  forbids  the  use  of  this  fund  for 
paying  any  increase  In  benefits  voted  there- 
after by  Congress.  This  Is  an  unnecessary 
restriction  and  should  be  removed. 

We  favor  legislation  to  clarify  the  fact 
that  the  retirement  fund  was  established  to 
pay  retirement  benefits  and  to  remove  any 
restrictions  In  such  use. 


February  ^ 


3.    HEALTH   BKNEITrS 

Health  beneflts  have  been  provided  for 
most  annuitants,  but  cannot  be  extended 
under  existing  law  to  about  12,000  forgotten 
widows  of  former  employees  who  died  before 
April  1,  1948,  because  they  did  not  receive 
their  annuities  until  the  approval  of  Public 
Law  86-466  In  1958.  Health  benefits  have 
also  been  denied  to  persons  retired  from  par- 
ticular agencies  (such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration) on  legal  technicalities. 

We  recommend  legislation  to  extend  bene- 
fits under  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  to  all  forgotten  widows 
who  first  received  annuities  under  Public 
Law  86-465,  and  to  all  others  receiving  an- 
nuities based  on  at  least  12  years  of  service 
which  terminated  with  an  immediate  an- 
nuity prior  to  July  1,  1960. 

4.    CILEDmNC  LONG  SERVICE 

Since  July  12,  1960,  employees  who  con- 
tinued in  service  and  made  contributions  to 
the  retirement  fund  after  they  had  accumu- 
lated enough  service  to  earn  the  maxlmiun 
annuity,  have  received  credit  for  such  con- 
tribuUons  to  purchase  additional  annuities, 
thus  giving  them  more  than  the  maximtmi 
basic  annuity.  There  are  many  annuitants 
who  retired  before  April  1.  1948,  with  service 
in  excess  of  36  years  who  received  no  credit 
for  such  excess  service  and  contributions. 
There  are  many  other  annuitants  who  retired 
before  July  12,  1960,  who  received  no  credit 
for  contributions  beyond  the  time  during 
which  they  earned  maximum  annuities. 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  retirement 
laws  to  require  the  recomputation  of  annui- 
ties of  persons  retired  before  July  12,  1960, 
who  had  rendered  service  and  made  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  after  completing  the 
service  on  which  their  annuiUes  were  based, 
to  bring  about  annuity  increases  under  a 
fwmiUa  of  one-half  the  ratio  of  such  excess 
service  to  the  service  on  which  their  present 
anniilties  are  based. 

5.   DISABIL1TT  ANNUITY   FLOOB 

DisablUty  retirement  Is  a  double  calamity 
Inflicted  by  loss  of  employment  forced  by 
loos  of  capacity  to  work.  This  hardship  is 
more  humanely  recognized  in  Public  Law 
84-864.  by  a  disability  annuity  floor  equal  to 
the  annuity  that  could  be  earned  by  service 
to  age  60,  or  40  percent  of  the  average  salary. 


7.    POSTAL    RATE    ADVANTAGES 

All  labor  unions  and  many  other  nonprofit 
associations  are  enjoying  preferential  bulk 
mailing  rates  under  Federal  postal  laws.  Our 
association  headquarters  and  many  of  our 
chapters  have  been  denied  this  privilege. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  obtain 
postal  rate  prlviUges  equivalent  to  those 
granted  labor  unions  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations. 

S.  PANAMA  CANAL  CONSTRUCTION  ANNUITIES 

Civilian  workers  recruited  for  service  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  during  the  period  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal  were  promised 
that  all  who  remained  a  full  period  of  2  years 
would  share  in  the  rewards  for  such  service. 
A  generation  later,  when  annuities  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  such  service,  those 
with  2  years  but  less  than  3  years  service  were 
excluded  from  the  benefits. 

We  support  the  request  of  Panama  Canal 
construction  workers  that  Congress  now  re- 
deem the  promise  to  them  by  granting  an- 
nuities to  2 -year  service  persons  (about  75 
survivors)  for  the  remaining  portions  of  their 
lives. 

9.  GROUP  LITE  INStmANCE 

Group  life  insurance  retained  after  retire- 
ment Is  a  very  Important  benefit,  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  present  rapid  depre- 
ciation in  value  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per 
month  until  only  a  fourth  of  the  original 
amount  remains. 

We  will  continue  to  urge  legislation  to  cut 
the  reduction  rate  of  group  life  Insurance  to 
1  percent  per  month  and  halt  the  reduction 
when  It  has  reached  50  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal value. 

10.  PRICE- FIXING    LAWS 

Numerous  campaigns  are  underway  to  en- 
act legislation  to  authorize  price  fixing  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  food,  med- 
icine, and  other  products  needed  by  annui- 
tants. Sometimes  such  legislation  Is  dis- 
guised as  a  scheme  for  the  protection  of 
trademarked  brands,  or  as  a  fair-trade  pro- 
posal, but  the  real  purpose  is  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  Federal  and  State  courts  In  forcing 
retailers  to  charge  us  more  money  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Our  annuity  dollars  are 
too  precious  to  be  cheapened  by  legalizing 
such  price-fixing  practices. 

We  \irge  all  annuitants  to  be  alert  to  laws 
proposed  in  our  Congress  and  in  our  State 
legislatures  which  would  enable  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  to  use  our  courts  to 
enforce  higher  prices  of  food,  medicine,  and 
other  products  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life. 

11.  SOCIAL    SECURITT 

Many  civil  service  annuitants  are  also 
beneficiaries  under  the  social  security  retire- 
ment system,  and  are  Interested  In  social 
security  legislation.  We  will  keep  alert  to 
legislative  proposals  to  modify  or  liberalize 
social  security  benefits.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  honor  mandates  of  numerous  con- 
ventions and  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  that 


might  have  a  tendency  to  combine  benefit, 
imder  the  civil  service  retirement  BntJZ 
with  those  in  the  social  security  retirem«m 
system.  ""' 

12.    VETERAN    BENEFTTS 

Civil  service  annuitants  who  have  had 
military  service  should  have  the  same  od 
portunlty  to  qualify  for  pensions  and  other 
veteran  benefits  as  annuitants  xmder  anv 
other  retirement  system.  We  are  distressed 
to  learn  of  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
recent  small  Increases  in  civil  service  an 
unities  will  rob  the  recipients  of  greater 
amounts  In  veteran  pensions.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  retirement  laws,  but  is  a  conse- 
quence of  restrictions  In  veteran  benefit 
laws. 

While  we  do  not  plan  to  sponsor  any  leg 
Islatlon  In  the  field  of  veteran  benefits  we 
win  be  alert  to  legislative  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  others  and  we  will  use  every 
reasonable  opportunity  to  present  the  view- 
points  of  our  members  and  other  civil  serv- 
ice annuitants  concerning  such  proposals ' 


U.S.  MUST  HAVE  PROMPT  LEADER- 
SHIP IN  CUBAN  SITUATION 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  demands  for  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  the  Cuban  situation  are  mount- 
ing. Almost  daily  there  are  speeches 
delivered  on  the  floors  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  calling  for  another  decisive 
step  to  be  taken  to  hasten  Castro's 
downfall.  Congressional  ofHces  bulge 
imder  the  deluge  of  constituents'  mail 
urging  additional  positive  expressions  of 
U.S.  leadership  in  meeting  the  Commu- 
nist threat  in  the  Caribbean. 

Not  only  are  calls  for  leadership  heard 
in  the  Congress  and  across  the  Nation 
but  Latin  America  also  reverberates  with 
vocal  impatience  over  U.S.  inaction.  Just 
last  week,  on  Thursday,  January  31,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  Dr.  Facio  of 
Costa  Rica,  dehvered  a  speech  in  Wash- 
ington calling  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  inter-American 
community.  The  OAS  leader  said  that 
the  Latin  American  nations  have  "but 
the  role  of  a  chorus"  in  obtaining  action 
on  Cuba.  However,  citing  Latin  cooper- 
ation and  enthusiasm  for  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Facio  stated: 

But  a  chorus  may  sing  with  vigor  *  •  • 
and  offer  solidarity  in  pursuing  the  success 
of  the  common  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
positive  act  of  U.S.  leadership.  The 
American  people  are  ready.  The  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  is  waiting 
to  support  U.S.  initiative. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  announced  Friday  that  the 
OAS  had  under  consideration  several  of 
the  recommendations  I  had  formerly 
made  that  the  United  States  formally 
propose  for  adoption.  Those  recom- 
mendations now  under  study  are  the  ban 
on  the  movement  of  Castro  agents 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  the 
freezing  of  Cuban  Government  funds 
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now  on  deposit  in  Latin  American  finan- 
cial Institutions. 

I  would  again  like  to  urge  that  the 
Xjnltcd  States  propose  the  other  recom- 
mendations I  called  for;  namely,  that 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  ban  relay 
of  telecommunications  to  and  from 
Cuba,  close  the  seaports  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  vessels  calling  in  Cuba,  and  close 
the  airports  of  this  hemisphere  to  air- 
lines engaging  in  flights  to  and  from 
Cuba. 

Adoption  of  these  recommendations  by 
the  OAS  would  result  in  effective  solitary 
confinement  of  Cuban  communism  in 
the  Americas. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  adequacy  of  our  Social 
Security  Act  by  increasing  the  opportu- 
nities that  social  security  beneficiaries 
will  have  for  performing  work  without 
losing  their  entitlement  to  social  security 
benefits. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  change  the 
retirement  test  so  that  instead  of  begin- 
ning to  lose  benefits  when  earnings  ex- 
ceed $1,200  a  year,  as  is  the  case  under 
present  law,  my  bill  would  provide  that  a 
person  could  earn  up  to  $1,800  per  year 
without  loss  of  benefits.  In  addition, 
the  legislative  proposal  I  have  spon- 
sored would  provide  that  an  individual 
would  not  lose  benefits  for  any  month 
In  which  he  had  earnings  of  less  than 
$150.  As  a  final  feature  of  my  bill  for 
earnings  over  $1,800  up  to  $2,400.  bene- 
ficiaries would  only  lose  50  cents  of  bene- 
fits for  every  $1  of  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  meritorious  liberal- 
ization of  our  Social  Security  Act  is  In 
my  judgment  in  realistic  conformity 
with  the  facts  of  present-day  living.  Our 
senior  citizens  are  not  for  the  most  part 
interested  in  completely  severing  their 
ties  with  gainful  occupations  just  be- 
cause they  have  reached  age  65.  Many 
of  them  would  like  an  opportunity  to 
continue  working  on  a  reduced  basis  dur- 
ing their  late  sixties.  This  bill  would 
help  accomplish  that  objective  of  a  phas- 
ing out  process  between  full  employment 
and  full  retirement.  It  is  estimated  that 
upwards  of  one-half  a  million  benefici- 
aries would  be  helped  by  the  change  I 
have  pror>osed  in  my  bill. 

While  I  realize  that  enactment  of  the 
legislation  might  cause  the  Government 
to  lose  some  revenue.  I  feel  that  this  is 
the  opportune  time  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  so  that  they  may  take  it  into  con- 
sideration when  writing  a  final  tax  bill 
In  line  with  the  administration's  tax 
proposals.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  administration  wants  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people,  and  I  feel  that  passage  of 
my  bill  is  most  important  to  a  great 
number  of  our  citizens. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
posed the  joint  resolution  on  Cuba 
adopted  by  this  House  last  September 
26.  I  believed  it  was  a  trumpet  giving 
an  uncertain  sound. 

I  believe  that  events  since  then  have 
fully  and  tragically  confirmed  this  esti- 
mate. 

I  unqualifiedly  supported  the  seeming- 
ly strong  stand  taken  by  the  President 
October  22.  I  regret  that  that  strong 
stand  was  so  soon  abandoned. 

Six  days  later  on  October  28,  I  ex- 
pressed the  grave  concern  that  our  \nill- 
ingncss  to  offer  a  no-invasion  pledge  may 
have  "only  postponed  the  decisive  show- 
down." I  warned  that  "we  may  even 
have  out-Muniched  Munich." 

Everj'thlng  that  has  happened  since, 
and  the  hard-to-come-by  disclosures  re- 
garding the  situation  today,  confirm  this 
warning. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Cuban  reso- 
lution last  September,  I  said : 

If  we  believe  that  what  has  happened  and 
Is  happening  in  Cuba  is  already  far  too 
much,  let  us  forswear  the  mafiana  policy  of 
endless  postponement,  of  waiting  for  still 
direr  happenings,  and  let  us  call  a  halt  now. 

If  it  iB  In  fact  our  determination  to  launch 
the  sequence  of  successive  actions  to  end  this 
(Soviet)  incursion,  to  free  Cuba  from  Its 
thralldom.  to  make  secure  our  shores  and 
hemisphere — let  us  empower  and  command 
such  actions. 

I  believe  this  Injunction  is  far  more 
imperative  today  than  it  was  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1962. 

I  believe  such  a  commitment  is  more 
imperative  now  than  then  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  and  hemisphere 
security. 

I  believe  that  an  expression  of  deter- 
mination on  this  score  reflects  more 
faithfully  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  now  than  it  did 
then. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
the  following  House  joint  resolution 
"expressing  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba"  and  authorizing  action  by 
the  President: 

H.J.  Res.  229 
Joint   resolution   expressing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 

the  situation  in  Cuba 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrefs  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Is  determined  to  take,  jointly  with 
other  free  nations  or  unilaterally,  such  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  economic,  and  military 
action  as  may  be  necessary: 

(1)  To  secure  removal,  and  thereafter  to 
bar.  from  Cuba,  all  Soviet  or  other  foreign 
Communist  military  forces,  both  personnel 
and  equipment: 

(2)  To  liberate  Cuba  from  its  present 
Marxist-Leninist  regime; 

(3)  To  neutralize  Cuba  as  a  base  for  Com- 
munist subversion.  Infiltration,  sabotage,  and 
aggression  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 


(4)  To  assist  the  liberated  peopl*  of  Cvba 
In  achieving  reiM^Bentatlve.  constitutional 
government  establiahed  through  free  Sec- 
tions; and 

(5)  To  exercise  such  on-site  Inspection 
and  supervision  as  may  be  requirsd  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes.    Be  It  furtlMT 

Resolved.  That  the  President  te  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  Implement  and 
execute  the  policy  set  forth  In  this  Joint 
resolution. 


MRS.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE  ANA- 
LYZES RECENT  CUBAN  AND 
FRENCH  SITUATION 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  article  from  the  Sunday  Star. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Congresswoman  and 
Ambassador  from  Connecticut,  Mrs. 
Clare  Boo  the  Luce,  wrote  an  article  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  that  appeared  in  yes- 
terday's Sunday  Star.  This  article  pre- 
sents an  interesting  analysis  of  our  re- 
cent actions  concerning  Cuba  and 
Prance : 

Point  of  View — De  GUuixx  Upheld  on 
NucLEAE  Stand 

(By  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 

Phoenix,  Akiz. — The  President  was  asked 
in  the  last  press  conference  what  he  thought 
of  the  theory  put  forward  in  Europe  that  the 
outcome  of  the  Cuban  crisis  was  linked  in 
General  de  Gaulle's  mind  with  his  determina- 
tion to  have  his  own  nuclear  deterrent  force, 
because  Cuba  showed  that  the  United  States 
would  not  defend  Exirope. 

The  President  replied  that  this  charge  had 
Indeed  been  directly  made,  and  he  indicated 
that  some  Europeans  had  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  naval  blockade  had  ended  with 
Moscow  in  unchallenged  control  of  Cuba, 
that  "since  the  Soviet  developed  their  own 
nuclear  capacity  there  is  a  balance  between 
(the  US.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.)  and  neither 
would  use  It.  and  therefore  Europe  cannot 
rely  on  the  United  States."  This  he  called 
"peculltu-  logic." 

But  after  Cuba  not  only  some,  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  but  also  many  In  many  parts 
of  America,  and  in  Latin  America,  no  longer 
believe  in  U.S.  commitment  to  defend  other 
countries  from  conununism,  If  to  do  so 
should  mean  to  Initiate  a  nuclear  war  with 
Soviet  Russia. 

And.  the  President's  remarks  notwith- 
standing, there  is  much  recent  evidence  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  Is  now  thoroughly 
convinced  that  once  the  400.000  American 
troops  In  Germany  are  withdrawn,  America's 
nuclear  commitment  will  then  extend  no  far- 
ther than  its  own  coastline. 

KIIKUSHCHEV    ASSUMES    BOLE 

If  memory  serves,  after  the  disastrous  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion.  Mr.  Kennedy  repeatedly 
warned  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  communism  in 
this  hemisphere  was  "not  negotiable  "  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  strongly  suspecting  that  this 
warning  was  merely  for  Uj8.  domestic  politi- 
cal consumption,  boldly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  It  to  the  acid  test:  Pully  aware 
that  he  would  be  detected  in  the  end,  he 
sneaked  nuclear  weapons  into  Cuba,  and 
zeroed  them  In  on  the  White  House. 

When  the  President  found  this  out,  quite  a 
loqK  while  after  Cuban  Intelligence  sources 
had  told  him  It  was  happening,  his  reaction 
was  immediate.  He  called  out  the  Havy, 
which  called  Mr.  Khrvishchev's  brilliantly 
and  carefully  calculated  bluff. 
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11il»  WM  probably  preclaely  what  Mr. 
Khruaheh«T  Intended.  Mr.  Khruatachev  had 
long  been  in  the  podtlon  of  having  to  loee 
his  face  In  order  to  save  It.  He  wanted  to 
loee  hlj  ugly  nuclear  mug— the  face  of  the 
nuclear  aggressor.  He  was  anxious  to  show 
the  world  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  start 
a  nuclear  war  against  anybody  over  a  third 
country,  and  he  certainly  wanted  to  have  It 
made  plain  that  Mr.  Kennedy  wasnt  the 
man  either.  A  solid  basis  for  negotiations 
of  all  kinds,  and  popular  fronts  of  all  kinds, 
could  be  built  on  the  foundations  of  a 
United  States  of  Amerlca-U.S.SJl.  nuclear 
peace  pact. 

One  can  only  Imagine  Mr.  BChrushchev's 
satisfaction  when  hia  theory  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  of  America  military  position 
was  proven  ctarect.  But  he  could  hardly 
have  been  prepared  for  the  next  surprise. 
No  sooner  had  he  agreed  to  remove  all  the 
nuclear  hardware  U.S.  air  surveUlance  had 
spotted,  then  Mr.  Kennedy  at  once  referred 
to  him  as  a  "great  statesman"  and,  to  show 
that  there  needn't  be  any  hard  feelings  over 
the  little  episode,  gave  him  Cuba. 

KRBT7SHCHZV    KXFZATS     THREAT 

Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  naturally  bother 
to  return  the  President's  compliment.  He 
realized,  of  course,  that  It  had  been  made  to 
gentle  him.  (Mr.  Khnishchev  Is  as  easy  to 
gentle  as  a  king  cobra.)  A  few  weeks  later 
at  the  East  Berlin  World  Communist  Con- 
gress Mr.  Khrushchev  was  bragging  to  the 
world  that  his  missile  play  In  Cuba  had 
achieved  Its  real  objective,  to  scare  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy into  giving  up  Cuba.  After  accepting 
the  thundrous  applause  of  the  2.500  Commu- 
nist Party  delegates  present  from  70  nations, 
Mr.  Khrxishchev  vowed  all  over  again  to 
"bury  us,"  this  time  with  his  100-megaton 
bombs,  but  only  if  we  were  ever  so  rash  as 
to  Initiate  a  nuclear  attack  on  him. 

Kver  since  Cuba,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
worked  hard  on  his  new  image.  Each  pass- 
ing day  he  soimds  more  and  more  like  John 
Poster  Dulles:  He  will  never  launch  missiles 
at  the  United  States  of  America,  or  Europe, 
but  he  will,  if  attacked,  produce  "massive 
retaliation." 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  long 
ago  opted  for  nuclear  peace  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Since  Cuba,  he  knows 
that  the  United  States  has  also  opted  for 
nuclear  peace  with  Soviet  Russia.  There  is 
today  an  undeclared  nuclear  peace  pact  be- 
tween the  UJ3.SJR.  and  the  United  States  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  initiation  of  nu- 
clear war  la  not  to  the  best  interests  of 
either. 

The  U.8.  press,  following  the  President's 
lead,  is  currently  taking  a  benign  view  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  new  nuclear  postiu-e.  Be- 
sides. It  feels  so  good  since  he  stopped  poking 
his  Cuban  missiles  Into  our  solar  plexls.  The 
vials  of  their  wrath  have  been  saved  up  for 
Oen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  who  has  had  the 
gaU  to  say,  since  Cuba,  that  he  thinks  France 
would  now  certainly  be  more  safe  under  Its 
own  nuclear  umbrella  than  under  America's. 

DC    OAXTLLZ    BACKED    UNITD)    STATES 

Because  of  this.  General  de  Gaulle's 
"image"  ia  being  rapidly  worked  over,  with 
the  enthusiastic  help  of  the  American  left, 
to  resemble  a  half -mad  Napoleon,  or  an 
Abominable  No-man.  It  is  even  being  siig- 
gested  that  General  de  Gaulle  wishes  France 
to  become  a  nuclear  power  In  order  to  make 
a  de&I  over  Germany  with  Russia.  This  is 
to  suggest  that  France  desires  to  have  Russia 
on  her  own  borders.  Instead  of  Germany's, 
which  is,  ot  coxirse,  preposterous.  If  either 
Prance  or  Germany  falls  to  the  Reds.  aU 
Europe  falls  with  them,  and  every  European 
knows  it. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  inquire  what  General 
de  Gaulle  was  doing  the  first  tense  hours  of 
the  U.S.  naval  blockade,  while  Soviet  missiles 
were  being  leveled  by  Russian  troops  on 
American  ciUee.    Was  he  threatening  to  puU 


out  of  the  grand  alliance  It  the  United  States 
Invaded  Cuba?  Was  he  begging  us  to  throw 
the  whole  business  Into  the  UJN?  Was  he 
reminding  us  that  the  French  feel  that  the 
United  States  let  France  down  In  Indochina. 
Algeria,  and  Suez,  so  Prance  couldnt  be  ex- 
pected to  sympathize  with  our  troubles  about 
Cuba?  Was  he  advising  President  Kennedy 
to  make  a  deal  with  Khrushchev  about  Cuba 
fast,  because  if  the  United  States  Invaded 
Cuba  Khrushchev  might  retaliate  by  striking 
at  West  Berlin  and  thus  trigger  world   war 

He  was  not.  The  general  was  offering  to 
fight  by  the  side  of  the  United  SUtes  if  we 
felt  our  vital  interests  recfulred  us  to  kick 
Castro  and  Khrushchev  both  out  of  Cuba 
And  by  this  very  fact  he  was  pledging  France 
to  take  all  the  nuclear  risks  we  felt  we 
might  be  Incurring. 

The  President.  In  his  recent  press  confer- 
ence, acknowledged  that  General  de  Gaulle 
"resjxinded  when  we  were  In  difficulty  in 
Cuba."  "But."  he  added,  with  some  extraor- 
dinarily peculiar  logic  of  his  own.  "I  would 
hope  that  our  confidence  In  him  would  be 
matched  by  his  confidence  in  us." 

rRANCE    CAINS    STRENGTH 

This  whole  sentence  must  have  been  a 
typographical  error. 

The  President  had  Just  admitted  a  period 
back,  that  when  we  were  in  difficulties  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  had  shown  the  ultimate  In 
confidence  by  his  wllllngnees  to  risk  nuclear 
war  If  risk  there  was,  by  the  side  of  America 
What  the  President  really  meant  to  say. 
of  course,  was  that  whereas  President  de 
Gaulle  had  shown  confidence  in  us  at  the 
thne  of  the  naval  blockade,  the  final  US. 
political  capitulation  to  Khrushchev  and 
Castro  had  diminished  that  confidence,  and 
that  the  President  hoped  that  somehow  it 
could  be  restored. 

The  hope  is  an  Idle  one.  The  fault  is 
by  no  means  entirely  the  President's.  Prance 
has  grown  economically  strong  enough  to 
stand  on  her  own  legs.  It  would  follow  na- 
turally. In  any  case,  that  she  should  desire 
sooner  or  later  to  stand  on  her  own  legs  mlll- 
tarUy.  The  significance  of  the  two  Kennedy 
backdowns  over  Cuba  is  that  what  was  a  de- 
sire now  seems,  or  at  least  to  General  de 
Gaulle,  to  be  an  urgent  necessity  for  Prance's 
own  survival. 

The  character  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  commit- 
ment made  in  1946  changed  in  the  fifties 
when  Russia  became  Itself  a  nuclear  power. 
Today,  as  in  1946.  that  commitment  is  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  Soviet  Russia  if 
she  moves  against  Germany.  But  in  1963 
the  same  commitment  means  a  willingness 
to  destroy  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of 
Europe.  When  the  matter  is  put  in  this 
blunt  fashion,  how  many  Americans  are  for 
it? 

Khrushchev  took  the  full  meastire  of 
President  Kennedy  and  U.S.  public  opinion 
In  the  Cuban  crisis.  So  did  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  His  conclusion:  If  the  war  chips 
should  ever  go  down  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  will  not  initiate  nuclear  war  on  Russia 
until  Russia  wages  nuclear  war  on  America, 
and  vice  versa.  The  effect  of  this  undeclared 
nuclear  pact  is  to  subtract  both  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  nuclear  forces  from  the  European 
military  equation. 
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General  de  Gaulle  has  made  the  oni. 
choice  a  patriotic  Frenchman  could  poM^ 
make.  Like  the  rational  Frenchmanhei? 
he  chooses  to  build  up  his  own  nuclear  eetsh. 
llshment.  He  knows  that  the  day  uV 
troops  are  pulled  out  of  Germany  Fran^' 
will  be  unable  to  defend  itself  withoutiS 
own  nuclear  force. 

In  his  youth.  President  Kennedy  wrote  . 
book  called  "WhUe  England  Slept."  It  a- 
scribed  how  England.  In  1939.  was  caueht 
militarily  napping  by  the  Germans,  and  it« 
very  sound  thesis  was  that  no  nation  cm 
afford  to  wait  until  it  is  attacked  to  prepM, 
its  own  defenses,  and  that  above  all,  it  can 
not  rely  on  the  military  or  economic  strength 
even  of  Its  allies,  to  save  it  from  destruction 

Charles  de  Gaulle  has  paid  the  author  of 
"While  England  Slept"  the  compliment  or 
taking  his  advice.  He  does  not  Intend  to  be 
caught  napping,  if  at  some  future  date  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  prevent  a  world 
holocaust,  and  its  own  destruction,  yanka 
Its  nuclear  umbrella  away  from  Europe 

It  Is  hard  to  see  what  is  Napoleonic  about 
a  Frenchman's  desire  to  protect  France,  or 
why  the  desire  to  remove  Prance  from  the 
category  of  a  "limited  war"  area  shotUd  be 
considered  a  folle  de  grandeur.  What  i» 
much  more  a  folle  de  grandeur  is  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  keep  Europe  a  U5 
nuclear  colonial  area  and  to  keep  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  Germany  forever  In  the 
U.S.  nuclear  nursery. 


BORROWS    KENNEDY    BOOK 


Europe  is  today,  without  its  own  nuclear 
force,  a  "limited  war"  area.  Consequently  the 
outcome  of  any  European  confilct  would  then 
be  decided  by  Russia's  125  divisions  and 
NATO's  23.  or  a  negotiation.  Militarily. 
Europe  is  Germany  and  France.  Their 
choice  today  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  face.  It  Is  to  get  their  own 
nuclear  lunbrella.  or  to  trust  the  United 
States,  if  they  are  attacked  by  Russian  con- 
ventional weapons,  to  launch  her  missiles  at 
Russia,  knowing  that  she  would  get  Russia's 
100-ton  megaton  bombs  right  back. 


PRESIDENT  CONTRADICTS  HIM- 
SELF AGAIN 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
suspect  when  I  addressed  the  House  at 
our  last  session  that  there  would  be  to- 
day yet  another  chapter  to  be  presented 
in  the  tale  of  "Jack  in  Wonderland." 
But  there  is,  and  it  concerns  the  food 
stamp  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  is  an  episode  that  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee.  Indeed,  the  President  sounds  bke 
those  fantasy  twins  when  he  talks  to 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

I  point  out  that  in  his  budget  message 
the  Preeident  told  us  that  the  food  stamp 
program  should  be  continued  in  fiscal 
1964  "at  the  same  level  as  in  1963.  '  And 
yet,  when  we  last  gathered  in  this  Cham- 
ber, the  same  President  told  us  that  the 
food  stamp  program  should  be  "progres- 
sively expanded." 

It  appears  that  the  President's  right 
hand  does  not  know,  or  does  not  care, 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  I  have  writ- 
ten the  President  and  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain this  bit  of  new  frontiersmanshlp  to 
me. 

His  budget  message  contradicts  his 
farm  message  and  none  of  his  secondary 
messages  has  agreed  with  the  spirit  of 
his  state  of  the  Union  address. 

All  of  his  contradictions  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  added  Federal  control. 
He  leaves  the  Congress  and  the  American 
taxpayer  no  reason  to  believe  his  figure 
of  a  $99  billion  budget  with  a  $12  billion 
debt  increase.     Will  he  come  here  tomor- 
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row  and  tell  us  he  really  means  a  $125 
billion  budget  and   a   $40   billion  debt 

hike? 

This  House  knows  well  that  I  have  been 
concerned  also  about  the  administration 
of  the  food  stamp  plan. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  House  last  year 
that  the  pilot  program  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  was  extended  to  26  congressional 
districts.  25  of  them  represented  by 
Democrats.  Democratic  districts  which 
do  not  fall  into  the  category  of  depressed 
areas,  one  of  the  alleged  guidelines  for 
the  program,  were  selected  for  participa- 
tion while  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  represented  by 
Republicans  were  ignored,  including  the 
most  depressed  area  in  the  Nation  at 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

I  also  have  asked  the  President  to  in- 
form me  of  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  re- 
form this  administrative  mess  which 
operates  as  a  slush  fund  for  the  Demo- 
crat Party. 

But  I  still  cannot  get  over  the  novelty 
of  an  administration  which  thinks  it  can 
expand  something  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  it  at  the  same  level.  I  suspect 
that  the  next  thing  we  hear  about  will 
be  the  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  plan 
to  include  the  Mad  Hatter  s  tea  party. 


INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
REIMBURSEMENT 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  battled  along 
side  many  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  for  the  principle  of  reimbursement 
under  the  interstate  highway  program. 
Our  efforts  have  yet  to  be  crowned  with 
success  but  I  am  confident  that,  our 
cause  being  eminently  just  and  our  will 
unflagging,  reimbursement  will  one  day 
become  a  reality. 

The  people  of  New  York  State  have 
constructed,  at  their  own  expense,  490 
miles  of  superhighway  that  was  included 
in  the  Interstate  System.  They  exer- 
cised initiative  and  foresight  in  proceed- 
ing to  build  this  mileage  for  inclusion  in 
the  Interstate  System  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  recognized  need  for  such  a 
system  but  no  money  forthcoming  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  build  it. 
New  York  was  not  alone.  Many  other 
States  followed  this  same  course  and 
have  a  similar  interest  in  equitable  re- 
imbursement. 

The  people  of  New  York,  and  of  other 
States  entitled  to  reimbursement,  should 
not  be  required  to  bear  the  expense  of 
this  interstate  construction  from  their 
own  pockets  when  it  is  clearly  a  Federal 
responsibility  to  pay  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  every  mile  along  the  Interstate 
System.  I  ask  why  New  York  taxpayers 
should  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  con- 
structing a  considerable  portion  of  their 
own  interstate  mileage  without  help  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  at  the  same 
time  have  their  gasoline  and  other  high- 


way-user  taxes  go  for  construction  of 
interstate  mileage  all  across  the  country. 

As  a  practical  matter  New  York  State 
has  lost  nearly  half  of  its  interstate  allo- 
cation and  the  90  to  10  Federal-State 
cost  sharing  ratio  has  been  almost  com- 
pleteb'  reversed  for  the  interstate  mile- 
age presently  existing  in  New  York. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  penalty 
should  be  placed  on  initiative  and 
progress. 

The  Congress  indicated  in  the  1956 
act  that  it  would  consider  at  some  future 
lime  whether  or  not  the  States  should 
be  reimbursed  for  previously  constructed 
toll  and  free  portions  of  interstate  routes. 
Many  of  you  will  recall  that  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  House 
itself  adopted  language  in  1956  declar- 
ing it  to  be  the  definite  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  States  should  be  reim- 
bursed for  this  construction.  This  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  Senate  and  the 
nnal  version  of  the  1956  act  merely  indi- 
cated a  willingne.'^s  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  declarina  it  to  be  the  intent 
and  policy  of  Congress  to  equitably  reim- 
burse the  States  for  these  costs.  It  will 
place  the  Congress  on  record  a.s  endors- 
ing the  principle  of  reimbursement.  It 
specifies  that  the  Congress  will  establish 
the  time,  method,  amount,  conditions, 
and  financing  of  the  reimbursement  so 
that  it  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
after  substantial  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System.  As  you 
know,  the  target  date  for  completion  is 
now  1972. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  too  much  to  ask. 
It  places  no  additional  burden  on  the  in- 
terstate program  at  present.  It  merely 
declares  the  definite  intent  of  Congress 
to  pursue  a  course  that  is  just  and  fair 
at  a  reasonably  certain  future  date,  con- 
sistent with  existing  plans  for  comple- 
tion of  the  interstate  network. 

Because  of  some  favorable  expressions 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1962, 1  am  hopeful  that  that  com- 
mittee will  give  the  matter  of  equitable 
reimbursement  the  serious  attention  it 
deserves  during  the  88th  Congress. 


DIXIE  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON 
COUNTY.  UTAH 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
coming  to  Washington.  I  promised  the 
people  of  my  congressional  district  that 
the  first  piece  of  legislation  that  I  spon- 
sored would  be  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Dixie 
project  in  Washington  County.  Utah.  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  this  project 
is  of  such  significance  and  importance 
that  it  was  deserving  of  this  priority. 

Lest  the  project's  name — Dixie — arouse 
the  curiosity  of  gentlemen  from  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  line,  let  me  say  that 


this  southwestern  portion  of  Utah  has 
a  salubrious  climate  and  the  Mormon 
pioneers  actually  grew  cotton  there  in 
the  early  years  of  our  State's  history. 
The  St.  George  Chamber  of  Conunerce — 
St.  George  being  the  county  seat — 
boasts  with  considerable  justification 
that  this  is  "where  the  summer  sun 
spends  the  winter." 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Dixie 
project  is  to  provide  water  to  land  not 
now  under  irrigation;  supplemental 
water  to  other  land,  and  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  There  are  many  other 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  project, 
such  as  flood  and  drought  control,  drain- 
age of  land  with  an  excessive  collection 
of  surplus  water,  furnishing  electrical 
energy,  fisheries,  and  wildlife  benefits, 
together  with  unlimited  recreational  op- 
portunities. When  completed  this  proj- 
ect will  literally  make  the  desert  blos- 
som as  the  rose  in  Washington  County. 

These  many  benefits  are  not  simply 
limited  to  the  State  of  Utah  and  the 
people  of  that  State.  The  entire  Nation 
will  receive  many  direct  and  indirect  ad- 
vantages from  this  project. 

The  project  has  engineering  feasibil- 
ity, the  cost  benefit  ratio  is  better  than 
2  to  1 .  and  the  reimbursable  costs  can  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government  within 
the  65th  project  year,  with  interest. 

I  am  proud  today  to  aiuxounce  to  the 
House  that  I  have  introduced  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Dixie  project.  It  is  my 
sincere  wish  that  it  will  be  this  Congress 
that  demonstrates  its  wisdom,  as  well  as 
its  faith  in  the  future  of  our  great  west- 
em  country,  by  authorizing  the  Dixie 
project. 

COMMUNIST  MILITARY  THREAT 

Mr.  SET  .DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
little  over  3  months  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy drew  the  line  on  Soviet  encroach- 
ment in  our  hemisphere,  his  action  was 
hailed  as  a  historic  turning  point  in 
the  cold  war.  America's  friends  through- 
out the  world  were  heartened  by  our 
firm  resolve  at  a  time  of  supreme  crisis. 
Our  own  people  gained  new  confidence 
in  the  course  of  our  Nation  and  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom  everywhere. 

The  cold  winds  of  the  new  year  have 
had  a  sobering  effect,  however.  Evi- 
dence mounts  that  the  Communist  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  hemisphere,  far  from 
being  eliminated,  is  bieing  bolstered. 
Last  week.  Secretary  Rusk  himself  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  continued  en- 
campment of  Soviet  military  personnel 
in  Cuba. 

These  reports  have  a  familiar  and 
ominous  ring.  The  American  people, 
who  stood  solidly  behind  the  Pi-esident 
in  his  hour  of  decision  last  October,  can 
only  be  confused  and  increasingly 
alarmed  at  more  recent  Cuban  develop- 
ments. 

In  October,  our  people  recognized  tliat 
the  risk  was  great,  but  they  had  faith  in 
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the  President's  assessment  that  the 
stakes  involved  were  vital  to  our  se- 
curity. Now  a  little  more  than  3  months 
later,  they  may  well  ask  why  this  Is- 
sue of  Soviet  military  intervention  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  not  con- 
clusively settled. 

In  short,  why  are  we  still  menaced  by 
a  Soviet  military  establishment  in  Cuba? 
Was  the  President's  October  require- 
ment for  on-site  inspection  of  Soviet  Cu- 
ban missile  installations  ever  met?  No. 
Instead  we  are  relying  on  evidence  sup- 
plied by  constant  aerial  siurveillance,  not 
to  mention  Nikita  Khrushchev's  word, 
that  so-called  offensive  missiles  have 
been  removed. 

But  in  a  nuclear  age,  major  risks 
should  not  be  taken  for  minor  stakes. 
In  October  this  Nation  faced  up  to  the 
ultimate  risk.  Surely,  we  did  not  risk 
war  only  to  gain  the  right  of  aerial  sur- 
veillance over  Castro's  Cuba.  Surveil- 
lance, after  all.  is  no  substitute  for  policy 
in  meeting  the  threat  of  a  military  force 
90  miles  from  our  shores. 

Nor  can  the  American  people  find  com- 
fort in  the  repeated  assurances  that  So- 
viet military  buildup  reports  from  Cuba 
are  imfounded.  These  denials  also  have 
an  ominously  familiar  ring,  as  do  re- 
assurances that  no  offensive  weapons  are 
being  added  to  Castro's  island  arsenal. 

But  the  continuing  threat  to  our 
hemisphere  finds  its  roots  not  in  the  type 
or  degree  of  weaponry  furnished  the 
Castro  regime  by  its  Soviet  masters. 
The  threat  lies  in  the  very  existence  of  a 
Soviet  island  base  in  the  heart  of  the 
Americas.  No  amount  of  aerial  surveil- 
lance can  protect  our  hemispheric  and 
national  security  against  the  subversive 
threat  posed  by  this  alien  force.  Until 
we  face  up  to  this  threat,  once  and  for 
all,  the  energy  and  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion will  be  further  drained  by  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  Cuba. 

For  the  Cuban  crisis  did  not  end  in 
1962.  It  continues  as  a  result  of  our 
apparent  failure  to  finish  the  job  we 
boldly  undertook.  And  the  disqizieting 
but  persistent  thought  lingers  that  al- 
though we  had  seized  the  initiative  in 
1962,  in  1963  we  are  again  allowing  it  to 
slip  from  our  grasp. 

Considering  the  stakes  involved,  suffi- 
cient to  risk  a  nuclear  war  only  3  months 
ago,  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  reason  for  this  seeming  weak- 
ening in  the  President's  October  22  posi- 
tion. PIdel  Castro  remains  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  question  is:  Why? 


TAX  INCENTIVES  TO  PROMOTE 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  be- 
fore the  House  today  to  Introduce  a  bill 
which  sets  forth  a  program  that  deals 
with  education  and  with  taxes. 

Briefly,  my  bin  consists  of  two  major 
provisions:  First  tax  relief  for  famiUes 


with  children  in  college,  and,  second,  tax 
credit  for  homeowners  for  that  portion  of 
their  real  property  tax  which  is  used  for 
the  maintenance,  operation,  and  con- 
struction of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

There  have  been  in  recent  years  many 
bills  dealing  with  what  we  are  told  is  the 
immediate  need  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. In  the  bill  I  introduce  today  I  seek 
not  Federal  aid  to  education,  not  the 
massive  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
which  a  nation  in  debt  cannot  afford,  not 
Federal  usurpation  of  local  responsibil- 
ity, and  certainly  not  Federal  control  of 
education. 

This  bill  deals  with  a  different  concept, 
the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  education  at  all 
levels,  elementary,  secondary,  and  col- 
lege. 

That  proper  role  of  our  National 
Government  must  be  the  role  of  helping 
our  people  to  help  themselves  without 
direct  intervention  or  control  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  proper  role 
must  consider  not  statistical  plpedreams. 
but  the  actual  need  which  exists  in  the 
country  today  for  expanding  and  aug- 
menting educational  facilities.  By  ac- 
tual need  I  mean  that  need  not  already 
being  met  by  the  traditional  local  means. 
My  colleagues,  that  proper  role  is  to 
use  Federal  law  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  people  and  of  the  local  districts 
and  of  the  States  the  financial  means  to 
handle  the  school  needs  that  exist  or 
may  arise. 

There  is  nothing  strange  about  this 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  simply  is  the  role  of  letting  the  people 
decide,  in  their  own  communities  where 
that  decision  best  can  be  made,  just  what 
their  educational  system  needs  are.  The 
decision  having  been  made  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
equip  the  people  to  handle  their  needs 
through  their  local  school  boards,  with- 
out direction  and  control  from  the 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

Providing  an  education  for  their 
children  traditionally  is  the  concern  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  American  fam- 
ily, not  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  vast  accumulation  of  private  sav- 
ings for  use  in  educating  children  bears 
witness  that  Americans  believe  in  this 
principle. 

Besides,  most  of  us  here  can  recall  that 
back  in  the  1950's  many  educators  were 
direly  predicting  a  shortage  of  400.000 
classrooms  by  1960.  Yet  when  1960  rolled 
around  that  shortage,  by  the  educators' 
own  best  statistics,  was  less  than  40,000, 
and  the  local  communities  under  the 
leadership  of  local  boards  of  education 
were  building  rapidly  to  eliminate  even 
that  small  gap. 

Now,  let  us  first  consider  the  problems 
of  college  education: 

A  Federal  program  to  aid  our  children 
in  attaining  a  college  education  should 
be  directed  at  helping  parents  do  the 
job.  It  should  avoid  outright  Federal 
grants  with  an  accompanying  expansion 
of  Federal  bureaucracy.  Federal  supervi- 
sion and  Federal  control. 

I,  therefore,  propose  a  program  of  tax 
relief  for  families  with  chHdren  in  col- 
lege.   Such  families  will  be,  under  my 
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bill,  given  a  substantial  increase  in  Fed- 
eral  inccnne  tax  deductions  for  each  de- 
pendent attending  college  or  junior  col" 
lege. 

My  bill  as  it  concerns  college  educa- 
tion contains  these  major  provisions- 

First.  The  taxpayer  will  be  granted  an 
additional  deduction  from  his  taxable  in- 
come for  the  expenses  incurred  by  him 
his  spouse,  or  his  dependents,  while  any 
of  these  is  attending  a  college  or  junior 
college. 

Second.  Expenses  covered  will  include 
tuition  and  fees  charged  by  the  college 
books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  room  and 
board.  The  amount  the  taxpayer  mav 
deduct  would  be  the  actual  amount  of 
college  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $2  000 
for  each  dependent  attending  college 

Third.  The  deduction  is  available  to  a 
taxpayer  whose  dependent  is  attending 
a  college,  university,  junior  college,  or 
other  institution  of  higher  learning  such 
as  medical  school,  dental  school,  law 
school,  or  any  other  graduate  school. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  problem  of 
precollege  education: 

The  measure  which  I  propose  here  to- 
day will,  if  adopted  or  if  incorporated  in 
an  overall  tax  revision,  make  all  the  al- 
ternative plans  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation now  under  serious  consideration 
irrevelant  and  unnecessary. 

The  plan  is  simple,  elemental,  and 
constitutional. 

My  bill  will  provide  the  means  for 
solving  current  problems  and  future 
problems  which  actually  exist  in  the 
fields  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. The  basic  problem  is  financial. 
If  State  and  local  governments  in  some 
parts  of  the  Nation  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  their  school  needs,  and  re- 
cent .statistics  point  out  that  most  local 
school  districts  are  holding  their  own 
rather  nicely  even  in  spite  of  national 
and  State  "prevailing  wage"  laws,  it  is 
because  Federal  taxing  power  has  pre- 
empted State  and  local  sources  of  rev- 
enue. 

Hence,  the  proper  solution  to  this 
problem  is  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  restore  to  local  authorities  a  portion 
of  the  tax  resources  previously  taken 
away. 

This  is  precisely  what  my  measure  will 
do.    Here  are  the  major  provisions: 

First.  The  taxpayer  would  continue  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  his  real  property 
tax  from  his  gross  taxable  income.  After 
he  determines  what  his  tax  would  be,  he 
then  credits  against  his  final  tax  that 
amount  of  his  real  property  tax  which  is 
used  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and 
construction  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Second.  The  tax  credit  would  be  the 
amount  actually  paid  by  the  taxpayer, 
not  to  exceed  $100. 

Third.  The  taxpayer  who  takes  a 
standard  or  short -form  deduction  also 
would  benefit  since  the  credit  is  taken 
against  the  final  tax  after  all  exemptions 
and  deductions  have  been  made. 

Education  experts  now  estimate  that 
the  average  annual  school  tax  payment 
by  the  some  40  million  American  prop- 
erty owners  is  about  $200  each.  Allowing 
for  the  standard  income  tax  percentage 
deduction,  and  adding  the  up  to  $100  tax 
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credit  for  property  owners,  it  is  estimated 
that  between  $3'/2  billion  and  $4  billion 
would  be  made  available  to  local  govern- 
ments as  an  Increased  tax  base. 

Experts  tell  me  that  amoimt.  if  the 
local  districts  choose  to  use  it.  would  be 
enough  to  end  all  financial  problems  of 
American  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  tax  credit  would  go  to  every  Ameri- 
can property  owner  who  pays  school 
taxes,  regardless  of  the  taxpayer's  race, 
religion  or  economic  status. 

There  are  many  concrete  advantages 
to  this  approach  to  helping  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Here  are  a  few 
of  those  advantages : 

The  tax  benefits  provided  would  go 
directly  to  some  40  million  taxpayers. 

There  would  be  no  danger  of  Federal 
control. 

There  would  be  no  expanding  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Every  dollar  of  tax  money  thus  made 
available  would  buy  a  full  dollar's  worth 
of  school  aid  if  the  local  community  de- 
cided to  expand  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion. And  the  local  community  knows 
its  needs  better  than  any  Washington 
bureaucrat  can. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly 
place  in  proper  perspective  the  current 
situation  regarding  the  apparent  needs 
of  America's  schools. 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  seen 
dozens  of  desperate  attempts  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  enact  some  form  of  direct 
Federal  financial  aid  to  education  on  a 
compulsory  basis.  None  of  these  at- 
tempts has  succeeded. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  principal  rea- 
son the  administration  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful with  its  compulsory  aid  plan  is 
the  action  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
who  have  year  after  year  taxed  them- 
selves in  ever  increasing  amounts  to 
maintain  the  finest  system  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  world. 

Our  people  are  aware  that  they  are  now 
doing  and  have  been  doing  for  years  that 
which  the  administration  now  tells  them 
can  only  be  done  by  Federal  grants-in- 
aid.  Local  and  State  hard  work,  perse- 
verance and  initiative  have  all  but  wiped 
out  inadequacies  in  classroom  space  and 
in  teachers*  salaries. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Nation's 
colleges  will  have  an  enrollment  capacity 
of  some  5.4  million  students  in  1965  as 
compared  to  expected  enrollment  of  5.2 
million.  By  1970  the  figures  will  be  some 
7.1  million  capacity  compared  to  a  6.8 
million  enrollment.  State  programs 
have  achieved  this  positive  balance  and 
can  continue  to  do  so  if  tax  sources  are 
left  available  to  the  States. 

State  legislatures  across  the  country 
appropriated  $1.8  billion  in  State  tax 
funds  for  higher  education  in  the  1962- 
63  period.  That  represents  a  gain  of 
24.5  percent  over  the  2  years.  How  can 
the  administration  claim  that  the  States 
are  refusing  to  meet  the  education  obli- 
gation? 

On  the  secondary  and  elementary 
school  level  we  have,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  witnessed  the  greatest 
school  building  program  ever  conducted 
by    this    Nation,    all    without    Federal 


grants.  In  the  past  decade  alone  more 
than  500,000  classrooms  have  been  built. 
And,  based  on  the  sale  of  sc^ioePbonds 
for  the  past  several  years,  ui^  is  every 
reason  to  believe  this  highVate  will 
continue. 

Last  year  alone.  72,000  classrooms  were 
buUt.  That  is  the  highest  totel  ever  in  1 
year. 

This  increase  in  schoolroom  construc- 
tion is  all  the  more  dramatic  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  accomplished 
m  spite  of  this  administration's  lack  of 
support  and  encouragement  for  local 
solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  time 
for  this  administration  to  admit  that  the 
I>eople  do  not  want  and  certainly  do  not 
need  massive  direct  Federal  graints  to 
education. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  note  with  pride  the  enterprise 
with  which  Americans  are  meeting  the 
education  problem  on  the  local  and 
State  level. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  for  this  Con- 
gress to  assist  those  Americans  by  re- 
leasing from  Federal  usurpation  the  tax 
base  Americans  need  to  continue  this 
heartening  school  progress. 

Americans  have  proved  that  they 
know  how  to  manage  their  money. 

Let  us  give  them  their  money  back. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227  EX- 
PRESSING THE  DETERMINATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  SITUATION  IN 
CUBA.  TO  RESTATE  AND  IMPLE- 
MENT THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 
TO  ENCOURAGE  ADHERENCE  TO 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SELF-DETER- 
MINATION AND  HUMAN  FREEDOM, 
AND  CALL  FOR  COMPLETE  INVES- 
TIGATION BY  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlei^jan  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
amply  evident  that  the  Communists  are 
in  fact  implementing  the  Khrushchev 
doctrine  as  a  replacement  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
witness  the  continuing  and  alarming 
arms  buildup  in  Cuba — the  maintaining 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  military, 
advisory,  and  technical  personnel  in 
Cuba — the  building  of  a  number  of  so- 
called  fishing  ports  with  depths  and 
dockage  services  capable  of  servicing  and 
harboring  Russian  submarines  and  the 
installation  of  electronic  counterequip- 
ment  capable  of  jamming  or  tracking 
missiles  launched  from  Cape  Canaveral. 

It  is  further  evident  that  Castro  is 
bent  on  using  this  massive  military  and 
espionage  capability  to  keep  the  Cuban 
freedom -loving  people  in  slavery;  and, 
as  late  as  JanuaiT  16,  bragged  of  his  in- 
tention to  incite  the  masses  to  battle  in 
Latin  America. 

It  is  obvious,  due  to  its  inaction  and  in- 
decision, that  the  U.S.  Government  is 


lacking  in  the  determination,  desire,  or 
intent  to  rid  this  hemisphere  of  Castro 
and  communism  m  Cuba  and  the  threat 
that  it  poses  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  Latin  American  coimtries. 

With  these  facts  indisputably  estab- 
lished, I  believe  it  is  Imjaerative  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take 
action  immediately  because  the  situa- 
tion is  far  more  dangerous  today  than 
it  was  when  the  limited  Cuban  resolu- 
tion was  passed  on  September  26.  1962. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  so-called  quaran- 
tine against  offensive  weapons  of  Oc- 
tober 1962.  and  the  negotiations  that 
have  taken  place  since  then,  mostly 
secret  in  nature,  have  emboldened  the 
Communists  even  to  the  extent  that 
Khrushchev  at  the  Supreme  Soviet  re- 
cently stated  as  Communist  policy  and 
mtentlon: 

Socialist  Cuba  exists.  Cuba  remains  a 
beacon  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideas  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Impact  of  her 
revolutionary  example  will  grow.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  given  a 
pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  today 
calling  for  restatement  and  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a 
clearcut  repudiation  of  the  Khrushchev 
doctrine  with  which  the  Communists  are 
trjdng  to  supplant  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  recall  the  efforts  of  the  Repubhcans, 
myself  included,  on  September  26.  1962. 
to  amend  the  limited  Cuban  resolution 
as  proposed  by  the  administration  to 
clearly  restate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
to  make  certain  that  it  is  stated  as  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  EJuropean  powers: 

To  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety. 

This  means  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
appUes  to  the  arming  and  communizing 
of  Cuba  itself,  as  well  as  the  threat  of 
exporting  that  commxmism  to  other 
countries  or  the  threatening  of  the 
United  States  with  conveniently  defined 
"defensive  weapons." 

My  resolution  brings  into  focus  the 
clear  and  present  danger  the  massive 
Communist  military  and  espionage 
buildup  in  Cuba  ix)ses  to  the  United 
States,  to  Latin  American  nations,  and 
to  the  objectives  of  self-determination 
and  individual  freedom.  It  calls  upon 
the  United  States,  bilaterally  or  unilat- 
erally, to  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  rid  the  hemisphere  of  this 
threat. 

I  am  asking  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  this  and  other  resolutions  on 
this  subject  matter  and,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these,  for  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  to  make  a  full 
study  and  thorough  investigation  into 
the  Cuban  situation — commitments  and 
negotiations  that  have  taken  place,  pres- 
ent military  and  espionage  capability 
buildup,  aid  and  assistance  given  Castro 
by  Russia  and  Red  China,  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  increase  in  merchant  ship 
traflBc,  the  construction  of  a  powerful 
radio  transmitter  station  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Havana  Province  which  al- 
lows the  Soviet  military  command  in 
Cuba  to  maintain  direct  communication 
with  the  Reds  in  Russia  and  China,  the 
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weekly  nonstop  Moscow  to  Havana  TU- 
114,  220-passenser.  turboprop  flishts,  the 
twice-monthly  service  to  Cuba  of  three 
large  and  substantial  cargo  carrjrlng 
passenger  liners,  and  the  stepped-up 
nonmllltary  support  of  Castro  by  the 
Communists. 

Congress   and.    the    American   people 
should  be  fully  Informed  and  our  free- 
doms  should   be   adequately  protected, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
complete  disclosure  of  the  facts  and  the 
fun  implementation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  the  objective  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 
The  full  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 
HJ.  Res.  227 
Joint  resolution  expressing  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  to  restate  and  Imple- 
ment the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  encour- 
age adherence  to   the  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom 
Whereas,    President    James    Monroe,    an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consider 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  E^iropean  powers 
"to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the  par- 
ties agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the  Amer- 
ican States,  and,  consequently,  each  one  of 
the  said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  recognized  by  article  51 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations";  and 
Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Kste  in  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  Itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist 
ideolc^y,  has  established  a  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  system  based  on  that  doc- 
trine, and  accepts  military  assistance  from 
extracontinental  Communist  powers,  includ- 
ing even  the  threat  of  military  Intervention 
In  America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union"; 
and 

Whereas  the  International  Conununlst 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba  Its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence,  despite  the  fact  that 
such  action  Is  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom;  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  continuing  inaction 
and  indecision  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  following  offensive  weapon 
"quarantine"  of  Cuba  in  October  1962,  and 
commenting  on  the  negotiations  entered  into 
between  Khrushchev  and  the  United  States, 
mostly  secret  in  nature,  including  the  aban- 
donment of  on-site  inspection  of  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba,  Khrushchev  lias  entmcl- 
ated  and  is  Implementing  the  "Khrushchev 
doctrine"  as  a  replacement  for  the  "Monroe 
Doctrine"  as  he  restated  the  Communist 
aims  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Soviet  when  he  stated:  "So- 
cialist Cuba  exist*.  Cuba  remains  a  beacon 
of  Marxist-Leninist  ideas  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  impact  of  her  revolution- 
ary example  will  grow.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  given  a  pledge  not  to 
Invade  Cuba";  and 

Whetreaa  Castro,  on  January  16,  1963,  an- 
noTinced  his  intention  to  use  his  externally 
suppctfted  massive  military  power  to  con- 
tinue the  enslavement  of  the  Cuban  people 
and  to  "bring  the  masses  to  battle"  through 
revolution  in  Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  to  be 
preserved  It  must  be  restated  and  fully  en- 
forced at  this  critical  period  when  commu- 


nism is  openly  and  notoriously  arming  Cuba 
with  massive  modern  weapons,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Bussian  troops,  technicians 
and  advisers,  electronic  missile  Jamming  and 
tracking  devices  and  "fishing"  ports  capable 
of  accommodating  Russian  missiles,  all  of 
which  constitutes  a  military  capability  of 
such  proportions  that  it  is  offensive  in 
nature  and  design:  Now.  tho-efore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  That  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
International  Communist  movement  operat- 
ing through  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in 
Cuba  from  enslaving  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
threatening  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  from  extending,  by  force 
or  the  threat  of  force,  its  aggressive  or  sub- 
versive activities  to  any  part  of  this 
hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or 
use  of  an  externally  supported  military 
capability  enslaving  the  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  and  endangering  the  security  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  lu-ges  the  President,  in  accordance 
with  existing  law,  to  take,  and  supports  him 
in  taking,  jointly  with  other  free  nations 
or  unilaterally,  such  political,  diplomatic, 
economic,  or  mUltary  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Implement  and  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  throughout  tills  hemi- 
sphere and  to  continue  to  encourage  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  human  freedom. 
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TEST    BAN    VIEWS    OP    NATIONAL 
STRATEGY   COMMITTEE   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
Mr.    HOSMER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  Republican  conference 
committee  on  nuclear  testing  is  receiving 
papers  from  various  experts  on  the  nu- 
clear testing  question.  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Johnson,  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Security  Council,  has  submitted  an  anal- 
5^1s  of  the  views  of  the  Council's  Na- 
tional Strategy  Committee.  Members  of 
the  National  Strategy  Committee  are: 
Loyd  Wright,  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Al- 
mond, Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  Dr.  Robert 
Morris,  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  Adm. 
Arthur  W.  Radford.  Adm.  Felix  B. 
Stump,  I>r.  Edward  Tell,  and  Adm. 
Chester  C.  Ward.  The  analysis  does  not 
purport  to  speak  for  individual  members 
of  the  committee,  but  rather  is  Mr.  John- 
son's review  of  the  committee's  collective 
feelings  based  on  numerous  studies 
which  it  has  conducted.  The  analysis  is 
as  follows : 

American    SEcuRrrY    Council   Position    on 

THE  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Negotiations 

(By  Prank  J.  Johnson) 

It  Is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  U.S. 

decision   to   unilaterally    end   nuclear   tests 

In  1958  Jeopardized  national  security.     Our 

test  Bites  deteriorated  and  finally  were  de- 


activated. Our  scientists  went  on  to  oth» 
pursuits.  When  the  Soviet  Union  later  irt- 
sumed  its  testing,  we  were  caught  totallv 
unprepared,  and  the  Soviets  went  a  ion» 
way  toward  closing  the  nuclear  gap.  Thll 
must  never  happen  again. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  Communists  are  Interested  in  true  dis- 
armament; there  is  certainly  no  evidence  to 
show  any  Communist  support  for  the  con, 
cept  of  controlled,  verifiable  disarmament" 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  representative 
clamors  for  "general  and  complete  disar- 
mament' in  the  United  Nations  and  at  Ge- 
neva. Given  the  well-known  nature  of 
communism  and  the  pattern  of  Communist 
activities  since  World  War  I,  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  their  probable  aim  in  the  fleid 
of  disarmament  is  to  support  a  specific 
clear-cut  political  objective.  Stated  in 
simplest  terms,  it  Is  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  relationship  to  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Within  this  general  context  we  must  ex- 
amine Khrushchev's  probable  purpose  in  his 
latest  nuclear  test-ban  proposal.  If  a  treaty 
is  signed,  there  are  three  possible  dangers  to 
United  States  security.  These  are:  (1)  that 
a  test  ban  would  be  a  first  step  toward  the 
inhibition  or  crippling  of  the  U.S.  ability  to 
use  nuclear  weapons.  If  need  be.  In  defense  of 
the  West;  (2)  that,  failing  this,  the  Soviet 
could  prepare  to  test,  once  again,  in  secrecy, 
thus  stealing  another  technological  march 
on  the  United  States:  and  (3)  that  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  will  allow  the  Soviet  to  cheat 
on  underground  testing  without  discovery. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  Is  obvious  that 
Communists  consider  a  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing  as  but  the  first  step  toward  an  in- 
creased campaign  to  outlaw  nuclear  weapons 
altogether.  Kiirushchev  himself  made  this 
abundantly  clear  in  June  1958.  before  the 
test  ban  talks  had  even  started.  "After  the 
termination  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,"  he 
said,  "it  would  be  possible  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  powers  making  a  solemn  under- 
taking not  to  use  hydrogen  and  atomic  weap- 
ons and  henceforth  to  adopt  a  decision  on 
the  total  prohibition  of  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear weapons."  The  Soviet  plan  for  gen- 
eral disarmament  presented  at  Geneva  last 
April  proposed  an  immediate  lCX)-percent  cut 
in  nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  The  Soviets 
know  only  too  well  that  a  complete  cessation 
of  tests  will  merely  serve  to  shift  the  pres- 
sures of  world  opinion  to  the  banning  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  and  ttiat  such  a  prohibition 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  unilateral  dis- 
armament of  the  West. 

The  abrupt  end  of  the  voluntary  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  testing  brought  about  by  the 
Soviet  In  September  1961  Illustrates  the  sec- 
ond danger.  While  the  moratorium  lasted, 
It  looked  fine.  However,  while  the  United 
States  was  observing  the  moratorium  in 
spirit  as  well  as  letter,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
carefully  and  secretly  doing  all  the  scientific 
research  and  preparation  for  further  tests. 
When  they  were  ready,  the  moratorium 
ended.  The  result  was  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion gained  months  of  preparation  and  was 
able  to  make  more  than  40  tests  of  new  weap- 
ons before  we  could  get  started.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  current  proposals  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  this.  Certainly  the  fact  that 
the  suspension  is  formalized  by  a  treaty 
would  be  no  bar  to  Soviet  duplicity.  The 
record  of  Soviet  treaty  violations  is  sufflclent 
proof  of  this. 

With  regard  to  the  third  danger— that  the 
Soviet  might  successfully  cheat  on  under- 
ground testing— much  is  cturently  made  of 
the  alleged  Soviet  "concession"  in  Khru- 
shchev's wUllngness  to  permit  up  to  three 
onslte  inspections  In  the  Soviet  Union  for 
all  unidentified  seismic  events.  This,  how- 
ever, u  not  new.  It  was  offered  by  Soviet 
negotiators  in  Geneva  in  1960,  and  rejected 
by  the  United  States.  Our  position  at  that 
time  was  that  20  such  inspections  would  be 
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necessary  in  order  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance that  no  dandastina  underground 
testing  of  nuclear  wei^wnt  Is  taking  place. 

In  bis  letters  of  December  39,  1962,  and 
January  7,  1963,  Khrushchev  has  done  no 
more  than  reiterate  his  earlier  wlllingne«s 
to  permit  three  on-site  Inspections,  plus 
three  automatic  seismic  stations  (black 
boxes)  within  the  U.SJSJI.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  graduaUy  re- 
duced its  demands  for  on-site  inspections 
Xrom  20  to  8-10,  and  now  seems  prepared  to 
reduce  this  even  further.  The  only  conces- 
sions made  since  1960  have  therefore  been 
jnade  by  the  United  States. 

As  a  further  concession  to  the  Soviets,  the 
United  States  has  now  unllateraUy  suspended 
its  Nevada  test  shots  while  the  current  test- 
ban  negotiations  continue.  Such  a  mis- 
placed gesture  can  have  no  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  the  discussions,  but  indicates  the  air 
of  unreality  which  permeates  Washington 
thinking  on  the  wholie  subject  of  disarma- 
ment. 

Since  force  or  the  threat  of  force  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  triiunph  of  communism,  we 
should  begin  to  iinderstand  the  simple  truth 
that  Russia  will  accept  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment only  if  it  wlU  result  in  a  net  polltico- 
miUtary  advantage  to  the  Communists  In 
the  struggle  for  the  world.  The  nuclear  test 
ban  fits  this  criterion.  It  has  been  a  cen- 
tral feature  of  Communist  "peace"  prop- 
aganda for  many  years.  It  Ls  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent in  the  continuing  Soviet  effort  to  alter 
the  military  balance  in  their  favor.  Con- 
sequently, a  nuclear  test  ban  as  currently 
contemplated  would  be  inimical  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 


WILLIAM  C.  POSTER'S  VIEWS  ON 
NUCLEAR   TEST   BAN 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  conference  committee  on 
nuclear  testing  has  asked  several  experts 
to  comment  on  the  subject  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  In  order  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  can  be  better  in- 
formed on  this  subject  so  vital  to  the 
national  security.  The  following  Is  the 
paper  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Poster: 

Wht  thk  Unitb)   States   CoNTiNTjia   Neco- 
TiATiNo  rom  A  Nuclkar  Tkst  Ban  Trkatt 

(By  William  C.  Foster) 

For  the  last  17  years,  a  major  VS.  foreign 
policy  objective  has  been  to  enhance  our  se- 
curity through  safeguarded  and  txilanced 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements 
with  other  nations.  For  the  last  4V4  years 
the  United  States  has  sought  to  negotiate 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  At  various  times 
throughout  these  4^  years,  the  United 
States  has  changed  Its  requirements  for 
monitoring  and  inspecting  such  a  ban. 
ii&nj  of  these  changes  have  resulted  from 
Increased  understanding  c^  the  problems  in- 
volved and  from  Improved  techniques  de- 
veloped for  their  solution.  Other  changes 
have  restilted  from  military  and  poUtical  re- 
assessments of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  test  ban  treaty  to  UJB.  interests. 

This  statement  will  dlwnias  two  basic  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  about  the  test 
ban  negotiations: 

1.  Is  an  effective  and  oomprehenslTe 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  in  the  U.S.  national 
interests? 


2.  What  changes  in  our  ability  to  detect 
and  Identify  nuclear  explosions  have  oc- 
curred which  Justify  changes  in  our  verifica- 
tion requirements,  including  the  niunber  of 
onslte  iniqtwctions? 

I.    a     TCBT     BAir    TaZATT     B     IM     OUR     NATIONAL 
ZNTOBSTS 

1.  Advantages 

(a)  Weapons  development: 

Without  a  treaty  and  with  continued  un- 
limited testing  on  both  sides,  there  would  l>e 
further  increases  by  both  In  the  efQciency  of 
weapons  at  the  liigher  yield  end  of  the  scale. 
Our  advantage  in  smaU-welght,  high-yield 
weapons  wotUd  xnoet  probably  diminish. 
Both  sides  wotild  enhance  their  knowledge 
of  weapons  effects.  In  the  field  of  tactical 
weapons,  the  Soviets  would  eventually  be 
able  to  match  our  more  diversified  and  nu- 
merous arsenal.  OveraU,  the  trend  would 
be  toward  equality  between  the  United 
States  and  the  UJB.SJt. 

With  a  treaty,  improvements  in  yield-to- 
weight  ratios  would  come  more  slowly 
through  laboratory  work  alone.  The  VJB. 
advantage  in  smaller  weapons  would  persist 
over  a  longer  time.  Some  wea(>ons  effects 
phenomena  woxild  remain  unsettled  or  un- 
discovered by  both  sides.  The  development 
of  antimissile  systems  would  be  slowed  down 
on  both  sides.  Our  tactical  weapon  superi- 
ority would  persist  longer.  In  general,  our 
present  nuclear  advantages  woxild  last  for  a 
considerably  longer  period. 

(b)  Spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
covmtrlee:  It  Is  in  our  interest  to  prevent  or 
slow  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  shows  a  strong 
national  policy  to  this  end.  WhUe  a  test 
ban  as  such  would  not  alone  prevent  other 
nations  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons, 
continued  testing  on  both  sides  would  cer- 
tainly stimTilate  other  nations  to  acquire 
them.  The  rate  and  motivation  for  diffusion 
would  be  dampened  considerably  by  a  test 
ban  treaty. 

(c)  Establishment  of  an  inspection  system 
on  Soviet  soil:  A  test  ban  which  includes 
provision  for  some  onslte  Inspection  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  potential  significance  for 
progress  in  other  areas  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  and  for  future  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  aiKl  the  UJB.SJI.  It 
woxUd  give  both  sides  experience  with  inspec- 
tion and  permit  us  to  appraise  their  coopera- 
tion, and  in  the  light  of  that  appraisal,  to 
estimate  the  cooperation  which  might  be 
forthcoming  in  the  verification  of  more  sig- 
nificant agreements.  It  might  serve  also  to 
"open"  the  Soviet  Union  to  some  extent  and 
to  help  diminish  the  Soviets'  fear  that  effec- 
tive control  is  another  name  for  espionage. 
It  could  lead  to  the  development  of  a  basis 
for  confidence  in  other  agreements. 

(d)  Ellnalnatlon  of  faUout:  A  test  ban 
treaty  should  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
whatever  danger  exists  from  fallout  from 
United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear  weapon 
tests. 

2.  Disadvantages 

(a)  Risk  of  secret  preparations  and  sur- 
prise abrogation  of  the  treaty:  If  prepara- 
tions for  testing  were  not  maintained  by  the 
United  States  after  entering  into  a  test  ban, 
it  is  possible  that  we  woxild  be  in  a  position 
after  a  few  years  In  which  a  surprise  abro- 
gation by  the  Soviets  might  leave  us  as 
much  as  18  months  behind  in  our  readiness 
to  test.  However,  in  case  of  agreement,  the 
Government  wlU  make  it  a  matter  of  na- 
tional poUcy  to  maintain  readiness  to  test, 
and  to  provide  fxinds  necessary  for  this  and 
for  the  Incentive  program  necessary  to  keep 
competent  scientific  talent  available.  Under 
these  clrcumstanoee.  our  scientists  should 
retain  the  incentives  to  continue  nuclear 
weapons  research  and  our  weapons  labora- 
tories should  function  effectively.  This  is 
not   Insurance   against   surprise    abrogation 


but  would  minimize  any  possibility  of  a  long 
Soviet  headstart  in  preparations  for  testing. 
( b )  Bisks  resulting  from  possible  cheating : 
Many  Important  scientific  principles  In- 
volved In  nuclear  weapons  can  be  studied 
with  nuclear  explosions  of  less  than  3  kilo- 
tons,  including  certain  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  developing  possible  pure  fusion 
weapons  and  in  reducing  weight-yield  ratios. 
This  figure  is  significant  for  explosions  of 
this  size  and  smaller  may  not  always  be  de- 
tectable. None  of  the  seismic  systems  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  from  1959  on 
would  be  capable  of  detecting  with  any 
certainty  many  explosions  of  S  kllotons  or 
less  if  they  occurred  in  alluvium,  a  conunon 
soil  formation  similar  to  gravel.  Moreover, 
artificial  decoupling  (I.e.,  the  so-called 
"big  hole"  technique),  might  permit  con- 
siderably large  yield  explosions  without  de- 
tection. 

However,  for  the  weapons  developments 
and  knowledge  of  weapons  effects  which  are 
of  primary  concern  to  us,  and  which  might 
make  a  substantial  change  in  the  mlUtary 
balance  in  a  way  which  would  be  unfavor- 
able to  us,  clandestine,  underground  testing 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  Moreover,  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  in  improving 
weight-yield  ratios  is  fast  approaching.  And 
pure  fvision  weapnns  wouiC.  not  be  of  great 
advantage  to  us  because  they  would  con- 
stitute primarily  a  cheaper  substitute  for 
the  explosive  component  in  our  already  large 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons.  Hence,  any 
inhibitions  on  the  development  of  these 
weapons  would  appear  to  be  to  our  net  ad- 
vantage. There  is  therefore  general  agree- 
ment within  the  executive  branch  that  a 
test  ban  adequately  verified  so  as  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  against  evasion  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  an  evader  testing  In  allu- 
vium would  probably  have  Uttle  assxirance 
that  the  cavity  produced  by  the  explosion 
would  not  collapse,  leading  to  a  large  visible 
surface  crater  which  might  Itself  be  detected. 
Moreover,  due  to  the  variablUty  in  the  size 
of  the  seismic  signals  which  can  occur  from 
explosions  of  the  same  size,  an  evader  could 
not  be  ewn  of  evading  even  seismic  detection 
at  low  yields  by  testing  In  alluvium. 

"Big  hole"  decoupling  is  both  time  con- 
stmilng  and  expensive.  Preparation  of  a 
large  cavity  might  itself  be  detected  during 
the  construction  phase.  Moreover,  since  this 
form  of  decoupling  has  never  been  tried  on 
any  practical  scale  so  far  as  we  know,  a  po- 
tential evader  would  again  be  unsure  tbat 
he  cotild  escape  detection.  FInaUy,  while 
single  tests  might  sometUnee  escape  detec- 
tion by  seismic  means,  a  test  series  woiild 
be  far  more  dItBcult  to  hide.  Tet.  little 
progress  can  ordinarily  be  made  with  Indi- 
vidual, isolated  tests. 

3.  Balance  of  risks 
All  these  factors  were  considered  at  length 
by  the  President  and  his  top  advisers  in  July 
and  August  of  last  summer.  Messrs.  John 
J.  McCloy  and  Robert  A.  Lovett  as  ad  hoc 
advisers  Joined  the  Committee  of  Principals 
which  includes  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunission  and  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Special  Assistants  to  the  President  on  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  myself.  This  group  was  unani- 
mous in  concluding  that  the  risks  of  secret 
evasion  and  of  surprise  abrogation  were  out- 
weighed by  the  risks  of  continued  unlimited 
testing  on  both  sides. 

n.    CHANOKS  IN   VfTTMCnOK  CAPABIUTT   a>SUl.T- 
INO  IN  CHANGX8  IN  UJB.  POeiZTON 

Over  the  yeat«  there  have  been  ntimerous 
reassessments  of  the  technical  problems  in- 
volved In  detecting  underground  nuclear 
explosions.  These  reassessments  have  re- 
sxilted  from  actual  observations  of  earth 
tremors   over   a  period  of  years   and  from 
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extended  research  along  lines  originally 
recommended  by  the  Berkner  Panel  Reix>rt 
on  Seismic  ImproTement  in  1959.  Tliese  re- 
assessments have  occasionally  produced 
changes  in  the  n.S.  position.  I  will  discuss 
here  only  those  developments  which  have 
occurred  since  the  United  States  submitted  a 
complete  nuclear  teat  ban  treaty  on  April  18. 
1961,  even  thougb  tbere  were  others  before 
that  which  produced  changes  in  our  monitor- 
ing and  Inspection  requirements. 

The  first  of  the  significant  reassessments 
was  the  establishment  of  a  better  capability 
lor  long-distance  detection  of  earth  tremors 
caused  by  nuclear  explosions  or  earthquakes. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  propose  a  simpler 
and  more  economical  system  for  long-range 
detection,  and  to  rely  on  stations  operated 
by  the  United  States  for  the  detection  of 
earth  tremors  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  we 
would  not  place  primary  reliance  on  Soviet- 
manned  stations  to  detect  such  tremors  but 
only  as  auxiliary  tools  to  gain  knowledge 
about  the  special  features  of  earthquakes  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  need  be  much  less  con- 
cerned about  the  possibilities  for  cheating 
at  these  stations.  Operation  of  its  own  sys- 
tem by  the  United  States  has  the  advantage 
that  its  size,  efBclency  and  utilization  are  all 
under  our  direct  control,  and  that  a  great 
reduction  in  coet  is  possible. 

The  second  significant  technical  reassess- 
ment is  that  an  earlier  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  tremors  from  earthquakes  in  the  So- 
viet Union  which  might  be  confused  with 
tremors  from  nuclear  explosions  has  been 
shown  by  actual  observation  and  research 
to  be  several  times  too  large.  Since  there 
are  fewer  actual  earthquakes  which  produce 
tremors  similar  to  those  of  an  explosion,  the 
number  of  onslte  inspections  needed  to  iden- 
tify the  cause  of  any  observed  tremors  is 
less. 

The  third  significant  reassessment  is  that 
our  ability  from  a  distance  and  without  on- 
site  inspection  to  ascertain  that  some  earth 
tremors  are  caused  by  earthquakes  and  not 
explosions  has  been  steadily  Improving.  In 
a  recent  study  of  the  annual  earth  tremors 
located  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  stations  op- 
erated from  a  distance,  over  half  gave  indica- 
tions of  being  earthquakes  on  the  basis  of 
such  seismic  criteria  as  first  earth  motion. 
Somewhat  less  than  another  third  were 
found  to  be  unlikely  pcssibtUtles  for  nuclear 
tests  based  upon  nonselsmic  criteria  such  as 
their  general  geographic  location  and  the  de- 
tailed characteristics  of  the  area  of  the  trem- 
or's origin. 

In  1968,  when  the  test  ban  negotiations 
began  and  we  knew  less  than  we  now  know 
about  earthquakes  and  nuclear  explosions, 
the  United  States  asked  for  as  many  onslte 
Inspections  as  there  were  unidentified  earth 
tremors  above  5-klloton  yield.  In  1960,  we 
proposed  20  onslte  inspections  each  year.  In 
1961,  we  proposed  a  sliding  scale  ranging 
from  a  high  of  20  to  a  low  of  12. 

As  already  indicated,  the  number  of  earth- 
quakes of  a  particular  size  occurring  each 
year  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  found  to 
be  several  times  smaller  than  we  earlier  be- 
lieved, and  our  ability  to  discriminate  at  a 
distance  between  earth  tremors  resvilting 
from  earthquakes  and  those  resulting  from 
explosions  has  been  improving.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  Improvements  In  de- 
tection and  because  of  extension  of  the 
treaty  ban  to  smaller  underground  explo- 
sions, we  must  now  be  concerned  with  the 
identification  of  many  small  earth  tremors. 
Weighing  all  these  technical  considerations, 
we  believe  that  on  balance  a  reduction  in  the 
quota  of  onslte  inspections  is  to  supple- 
ment the  monitoring  system  in  providing  a 
strong  deterrent  to  the  carrying  out  of  clan- 
destine tests.  For  this  purpose,  a  large  num- 
ber of  onslte  inspections  Is  clearly  unnec- 
essary. 

There  Is  still  a  major  gap  between  the 
positions   of    the    two   sides   on    the   annual 


quota  of  onslte  inspections  required.  Last 
fall  Ambassador  Dean  suggested  a  figure  be- 
tween 8  and  10  onslte  Inspections  each  year. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  retxirned  to  its  earlier 
proposal  of  two  or  three  inspections. 

Balancing  the  risks  on  both  sides,  a  test 
ban  treaty  is  very  much  in  the  United  States 
Interest.  While  there  will  always  be  some  risk 
of  cheating  and  a  surprise  abrogation,  the 
gains  to  the  United  States  far  outweigh  these 
risks.  Moreover,  the  changes  In  our  require- 
ments for  verifying  compliance  with  a  test 
ban  treaty  would  not  significantly  alter  the 
deterrent  effect  of  such  a  treaty  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  knowledge  of  methods  for  long 
range  detection  of  earth  tremors  and  for 
Judging  whether  most  of  them  are  likely  to 
be  earthquakes  or  nuclear  explosions  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  smaller 
number  of  onslte  inspections  would  consti- 
tute an  adequate  deterrent. 

III.    CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  this  statement.  I  want  to 
stress  the  Importance  of  a  continuing  bi- 
partisan effort  In  this  crucial  area  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  In  each  administration  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11,  the  significant  de- 
velopments in  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment field  have  always  reflected  bipartisan 
effort.  In  every  Important  conference  there 
have  been  congressional  advisers  and  ob- 
servers from  both  parties.  While  I  cannot 
speak  personally  for  the  entire  postwar 
period,  I  believe  that  since  I  have  held  my 
present  poet  of  responsibility,  no  major  effort 
of  the  United  States  in  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  field  has  been  made  without 
consultation  with  representatives  of  both 
political  parties. 

I  therefore  welcome  the  Interest  of  the 
House  Republican  conference  committee  in 
test  ban  matters  and  will  gladly  provide  fur- 
ther Information  If  the  committee  wishes. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  no  test  ban  treaty 
will  be  placed  into  effect  without  either  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  rati- 
fication or  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 


OBSOLESCENCE  IS  WEAKENING 
THE  NAVY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Ml'.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  an  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee report  dated  September  25.  1962, 
our  naval  fleet  is  fast  growing  obsoles- 
cent, thereby  seriously  endangering  our 
national  defense  posture.  The  report 
says  it  is  a  statistical  certainty  that  our 
fleet  will  be  unable  to  perform  its  as- 
signed roles  in  the  years  ahead  unless  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  program  Is  substan- 
tially increased. 

While  our  own  fleet  deteriorates  from 
obsolescence,  the  Russians  are  rapidly 
moving  ahead  in  building  up  their  sea- 
power.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  a  7- 
year  ship  construction  program  which 
could  possibly  make  them  the  major  sea- 
iwwer  in  the  world.  Already  they  have 
about  400  submarines — some  undoubt- 
edly nuclear  powered — to  challenge  the 
sea  supremacy  of  the  United  States. 
With  alarming  speed  and  thoroughness 
they  are  building  commercial  and  naval 
vessels.  While  they  recognize  fully  the 
importance  of  seapower,  some  people  in 
our  own  Government  are  losing  sight 
thereof.  They  must  be  awakened  to  the 
perilous  position  in  which  their  lack  of 
vision  and  understanding  will  place  our 
Nation. 
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There  are  860  ships  currently  in  our 
naval  fleet.  598  of  which  were  authorteed 
during  World  War  n.  Their  average  age 
is  13  years.  Their  useful  life  expectancy 
is  20  years,  based  on  Navy  experience 
Thus,  they  should  be  replaced  or  author^ 
Ized  within  the  next  7  years  if  the  Navy 
in  1973  is  to  have  the  860  up-to-date 
ships  in  being  which  it  says  it  must  have 
by  that  date.  A  3-year  leadtime  is  re- 
quired  between  the  date  a  ship  is  au- 
thorized  and  the  date  it  joins  the  fleet 
Thus,  my  assertion  and  the  assertion  of 
the  special  subcommittee  that  598  ships 
must  be  replaced  or  authorized  during 
the  next  7  years. 

But  what  is  our  record  with  respect  to 
ship  replacement  and  authorization' 
Between  fiscal  years  1948  and  1963  we 
authorized  only  24  ships  per  year  on 
the  average.  For  fiscal  1964  the  budget 
provides  funds  for  only  41  ships.  If  we 
do  not  proceed  any  faster  than  41  ships 
a  year  for  the  next  7  years,  we  will  re- 
place or  authorize  only  287  ships  by  1970. 
The  Navy  will  be  short  of  not  only  its 
goal  but  its  absolute  requirements  by  31 1 
ships.  If  that  occurs,  I  predict  that  in 
1973  Russia  will  have  definitely  replaced 
the  United  States  as  the  major  seapower 
in  the  world.  If  that  happens,  what  will 
be  our  defense  posture,  and  what  will  be 
the  defense  posture  of  the  free  world? 

Adm.  C.  V.  Ricketts,  Vice  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations,  has  said : 

We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where 
we  cannot  be  assin-ed  of  control  [of  the  seas] 
unless  Immediate  and  effective  moderniza- 
tion of  our  Navy  is  undertaken. 

The  report  of  the  special  subcommittee 
contains  several  startling  statements. 
Included  are : 

The  U.S.  Navy  is  today  headed  toward  a 
block  obsolescence  which  can  have  disas- 
trous consequences  to  this  country. 


It  is  a  statistical  certainty  that  if  this 
country  continues  with  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram which  refiects  past  history  our  Navy 
will  cease  to  be  an  effective  military  instru- 
ment. 

Our  Navy,  if  we  can  Judge  by  the  past,  la 
on  an  Inexorable  march  toward  its  own 
destruction  as  an  arm  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  as  an  effective  agency  for  national  de- 
fense. 


Where  there  may  be  uncertainty  about  the 
future  requirements  of  other  weapons  sys- 
tems as  to  type  and  quantity,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt,  so  long  as  we  live  in  our  pres- 
ent geographical  environment,  that  a  mod- 
ern, second-to-none  naval  fleet  is  an  abso- 
lute and  fundamental  requirement  of  our 
national  survival. 
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And  even  with  this  realization,  a  realiza- 
tion which  must  be  shared  by  Congress  and 
the  people  generally,  we  are  headed  toward 
a  point  in  time  when  our  Navy  will  be  so 
reduced  in  effective  strength  as  to  make  it 
physically  Impossible  to  perform  its  roles  and 
missions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  Congress  going 
to  do  with  the  report  of  the  special 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee?  Will  it 
simply  file  and  forget  it?  Or  will  It  live 
up  to  its  responsibilities  to  our  people? 
The  budget  contains  funds  for  only  41 
ships.  The  Navy  wants  at  least  70.  The 
simple  arithmetic  of  the  report  proves 


that  we  must  authorise  a  minimum  of 
70  per  year  for  the  next  7  years. 

The  special  subcommittee  deserves  the 
liighest  praise  for  its  report.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  Its  members  will  press  for  their 
recommendations.  Will  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  respond?  Will  the 
Congress  respond?  I  sincerely  trust  so. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  time  run  out  on 
us. 
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SOVIET  MISSILi:S  STILL  IN  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis  1,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bruce] 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  Speaker, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]. 

I  have  learned  on  the  highest  author- 
ity from  what  I  consider  unimpeachable 
sources  that  highly  placed  officials  in 
Cuba  from  several  major  Western  Pow- 
ers friendly  to  the  United  States  counted 
the  unloading  from  Soviet  vessels  in 
Cuba  of  82  to  88  Soviet  missiles — not  42. 

That  would  mean  there  are  40  or  more 
Soviet  missiles  still  in  Cuba  today  and 
according  to  my  sources  the  highest  offi- 
cials In  the  U.S.  Government  know  it. 

I  can  also  report  that  these  officials 
have  given  full  details  on  this  to  the 
U.S.  State  Department. 

The  administration  has  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  42  missiles  were  sent  to 
Castro  by  Khrushchev,  and  that  our 
aerial  and  naval  observations  convinced 
them  that  all  42  missiles  were  removed 
by  Soviet  ships.  Assuming  that  42  ac- 
tually were  taken  out  of  Cuba,  by  the  dip- 
lomats' count  40  to  46  missiles  capable  of 
striking  the  heart  of  the  United  States 
still  remain  on  Castro's  island. 

How  long  will  the  State  Department 
continue  hiding  the  facts  from  the 
American  people?  Are  we  going  to  be 
told  again  that  they  have  suddenly  just 
discovered  that  these  weapons  are  now 
in  Cuba? 

The  time  to  tell  the  Amei-ican  people 
the  truth  is  now. 

I  challenge  the  State  Department  to 
deny  that  they  have  been  given  this  in- 
formation. And  let  us  not  have  any 
more  silly  doubletalk  about  soft  versus 
hard  intelligence.  I  would  rather  sus- 
pect that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  soft 
or  hard  intelligence,  but  rather  one  of 
soft  or  hard  heads. 


CRITIQUE   OF   THE   PRESIDENTS 
ECONOMIC  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  took  this 
time  after  putting  in  the  Congrissionai. 


Recoso  last  Monday,  January  28.  pa«es 
1156-1165,  a  rather  len^rthy  critique  of 
the  President's  Economic  Report.  At 
that  time  I  said  that  I  was  using  a  new 
technique  to  try  to  stimulate  national 
debate  on  economic  issues;  instead  of 
taking  the  floor  and  delivering  the 
speech,  I  put  it  in  the  Record  so  that 
people  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  it  and  going  over  the  statistics 
set  forth  in  it.  Then.  I  said.  I  would 
take  the  floor  under  a  special  order.  At 
that  time  I  was  given  a  special  order 
for  last  Thursday.  As  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers know,  the  business  of  the  House  on 
last  Thursday  dragged  on  and  it  was 
around  5  o'clock  when  I  announced  that 
I  was  having  the  special  order  put  over 
until  today.  So,  my  purpose  in  taking 
the  floor  today  is  in  case  anyone  does 
want  to  raise  any  questions  about  the 
remarks  I  made — my  thoughts  on  the 
Presidents  Economic  P^port,  or  make 
comments  thereon — I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to  stress, 
and  it  is  stressed  in  my  remarks  of  last 
Monday,  is  that  the  theory  on  which 
the  President  had  predicated  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  to  alleviate 
the  economic  situation  in  the  country  is 
entirely  novel.  It  is  new  doctrine:  it  is 
new  theory.  That  is  no  reason,  of 
course,  for  anyone  to  shy  away  from  it, 
but  it  constitutes  plenty  of  reason  why 
it  should  be  examined  carefully  and 
those  who  are  promoting  this  new  theory 
should  be  willing  to  debate  the  matter 
forthrightly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  theory  has  been 
lui-king  around  economic  circles  for  sev- 
eral decades. 

To  put  it  in  capsule,  it  is  a  theory  of 
deficit  financing  at  the  Federal  level. 
That  the  Federal  Government,  by  spend- 
ing more  money  than  it  takes  in,  can 
stimulate  the  economy  to  greater  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  theory,  incident- 
ally, was  implemented  to  some  degree  in 
the  thirties  during  the  Roosevelt  depres- 
sion days.  It  did  not  work  then  but 
those  who  promote  this  theory  say  that 
it  is  wrong  to  say  that  it  did  not  work. 
Their  answer  is  that  it  did  not  work 
because  we  did  not  spend  enough,  that 
the  deficit  financing  was  not  enough. 

Dr.  Heller,  the  Chaiiman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
Dr.  Gordon,  who  is  now  the  President's 
Director  of  the  Budget,  are  of  this  belief. 
The  proponents  of  the  deficit  financing 
theory  say,  to  prove  that  we  did  not 
spend  enough.  'Look  what  did  happen 
when  we  did  spend  vast  sums  of  money 
in  World  War  n."  In  other  words,  the 
aiTument  is  that  heavj'  deficit  spending 
in  World  War  n  brought  us  out  of  the 
Roosevelt  depression  of  the  thirties.  I 
think  that  that  certainly  ignores  a  very 
ba.sic  point,  the  point  of  difTerence  be- 
tween an  economy  based  upon  war  and 
one  based  upon  peacetime  activities. 

Mr.      ROGE31S      of      Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    The  de- 
pression came  long  before  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  elected  in  1932. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  true,  but  it 
continued. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Was  it 
not  prior  to  1932  that  we  had  a  depres- 
sion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  sUrted  then  and 
continued  for — how  many  years  under 
Mr.  Roosevelt? — it  continued  for  8  years. 
And  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Democrats  took  control  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  House  in  1930.  which  has 
been  conveniently  forgotten.  So  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  error  for  me  to  use 
this  emphasis  to  counteract  the  empha- 
sis that  has  been  used  for  so  many  years 
to  refer  to  this  depression  of  the  thirties 
as  if  it  were  a  Republican — if  you  want 
to  be  partisan  rbout  it — a  Republican 
depression,  because  it  was  not  that 
either.  I  would  love  to  put  it  in  context 
and  say  that  this  was  a  worldwide  eco- 
nomic phenomenon  in  which  we  were 
involved,  that  Government  was  at  fault 
In  certain  areas  and  private  economy 
was  at  fault  in  other  areas.  We  should 
keep  the  discussion  in  balance.  But  now 
what  I  am  trying  to  discuss  is  economic 
theory  and  also  political  theory,  how  we 
move  out  of  a  reces.^ion  or  a  depression; 
so  it  is  very  appropriate  for  me  to  refer 
to  this  period  of  the  thirties  as  a  period 
when  this  theory  of  deficit  financing  was 
employed  and  did  not  work. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Why  does 
the  gentleman  refer  to  this  as  the  Roose- 
velt depression  when  history  shows  that 
unemployment  and  the  failure  to  dis- 
tribute goods  arose  long  before  Roosevelt 
became  President  and  continued  after 
he  was  elected  President?  The  people 
believed  in  his  policies  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  elected  overwhelmingly  a 
Democratic  Congress  in  1934  and  re- 
elected Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1936,  and  he 
won  almost  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
in   1940. 

Mr.   CURTIS.     That  is   right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  again 
in  1944. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  To  call 
that  a  Roosevelt  depression,  to  place  it 
upon  the  party  that  he  represented,  will 
the  gentleman  explain  in  view  of  that 
statement,  how  in  1958  and  1959  we  had 
a  deficit  in  excess  of  $12  billion  under  the 
system  controlled  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  to 
that  because  I  am  very  critical  of  that: 
but  lee  mc  get.  back  to  the  gentleman's 
fii-st  question.  You  have  posed  another 
question  which  I  should  like  to  answer. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  at  thi.<:  point '' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman  direct  himself  to  that  ques- 
tion of  the  deficit  .«;pending  that  arose  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
budget  recommended  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, of  which  this  Congress  apparently 
approved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  was  one 
of  these  same  matters  the  gentleman  is 
talking   about.    "Would   the   gentleman 
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explain  what  he  would  do  imder  that 
situation?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  this  program  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy?  Will 
the  gentleman  explain  the  difference? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    If  the  gentleman  will 
be  patient.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Essentially    there    is    no    difference. 
Both  were  in  error.    I  said  at  that  time 
they  were  in  error.    I  am  talking  about 
the  future  of  the  country,  not  whether 
the  Republican  Party  gets  a  leg  up  over 
the  Democratic  Party.     I  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  economic  theory.     Now  I  will 
explain  the  first  question  the  gentleman 
asked  me,  as  to  why  I  referred  to  the 
thirties    as    the    Roosevelt    depression, 
namely  to  counteract  this  kind  of  palaver 
that  has  been  going  on  for  years,  con- 
ducted largely  by  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  that  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  was  Republican  inspired.    Actu- 
ally it  is  equally  unfair  of  me,  if  the  gen- 
tlemsm  wants  me  to  say  it,  not  to  put  it 
in  context,  to  refer  to  it  as  the  Roose- 
velt depression.    The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely right.    This  began  before  Roose- 
velt became  President,  but  it  was  not  the 
result  of   any  policies   of   the  previous 
administration.    It  was  really  to  a  large 
degree,  in  my  opinion,  basic  ignorance 
of  all  of  us  in  regard  to  economic  laws. 
I   may    say    that    we    are    largely   still 
ignorant  in  this  field.     No    one  knows 
enough  in  these  uncharted  seas  to  know 
just  what  are  the  best  policies. 

Now.  if  I  may  revert  back  to  what  I 
was  discussing,  whether  or  not  this 
theory  of  deficit  financing  actually 
proved  successful  in  the  thirties,  because 
this  was  a  theory  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  it  did  not.  But  the  one 
thing  that  did  change  the  picture  was 
World  War  n. 

I  do  make  this  remark,  that  it  is  very 
important  for  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  peace — and  that  is  all  of  us, 
the  leaders  and  members  of  both  polit- 
ical parties — that  we  must  concentrate 
our  attention  on  an  economy  based  on 
peace,  an  economy  that  will  bring  eco- 
nomic security  based  on  peace.  To  refer 
to  a  wartime  period  as  being  the  method 
of  solving  economic  problems  in  a  peace- 
time society  is  gross  error. 

We  can  put  it  in  this  context;  There 
were  10  million  people  unemployed  in 
1940  when  America  became  the  arsenal 
for   democracy.     One   way   we   solved 
unemployment  was  simply  to  put  uni- 
forms on  over  10  million  of  our  yoimg 
men  and  women.     The  way  we  solved 
the  inflationary  impact  of  these  policies 
was  to  impose  price  and  wage  controls, 
and  I  might  say  controls  of  materials 
and  of  certain  goods  and  services.    These 
restrictions  on  freedom  our  people  will 
put  up  with  during  a  war  period,  but 
these  must  be  recognized  as  giving  up 
freedoms.    This  business  of  freedom  and 
Uberty  has.  I  think,  a  direct  bearing  on 
our   economic    theories   and    what    our 
economy  is  really  all  about.    What  we 
are  seeking  to  do  Is  not  only  provide  the 
good  life  for  our  people  in  terms  of  tan- 
gible goods  and  services  but  also  in  terms 
?L  ^^  ^^^  precious  Intangible,  human 
liberty  and  freedom.    You  can  get  three 
meals  a  day,  plenty  of   clothing  and 
shelter  and  protection  in  a  jail,  but  none 


of  us  wants  that.  So  we  must  relate  our 
economic  policies  to  this  precious  ele- 
ment of  freedom. 

Mr.      RCX3ERS      of      Colorado.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  un- 
derstand, you  are  objecting  to  the  so- 
caUed  proposal  of  deficit  spending' 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  that  Is  right 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now,  you 
have  studied  the  economic  situation  and 
you  have  been  on  the  committee  and  so 
forth;  will  you  tell  us  how  much  the  na- 
tional debt  was  at  the  time  President 
Eisenhower  came  into  ofQce  and  what  it 
was  at  the  time  he  went  out? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    The  gentleman  is  again 
misconstniing  for  what  purpose  I  have 
taken  the  floor.    I  am  not  here  defend- 
ing   the    Elsenhower    administration   or 
castigating  the  Truman  or  Roosevelt  or 
Kennedy  administration.    I  am  trying  to 
discuss  some  economic  theories  and  eco- 
nomic policy  and  I  will  be  the  first  one  to 
say  to  the  gentleman,  as  I  already  have, 
I  felt  that  some  of  the  policies  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration  were  in  error 
and  particularly  in  the  1958  deficit  which 
I  think  created  real  damage.    But  this 
was  the  theory  of  certain  people  in  the 
Eisenhower    administration — good    peo- 
ple—who believe  in  this  deficit  theory 
However,  their  Eden  of  deficits  were  lim- 
ited to  cyclical  declines  and  the  deficit 
was  to  be  recovered  in  periods  of  recov- 
ery.  Now  this  particular  theory  of  deficit 
finance  unrelated  to  cyclical  movements 
is  being  openly  embraced  by  President 
Kennedy.     Those   of   us.    whether   you 
are   Democrat   or   Republican,    who   do 
not  believe  in  this  novel  economic  theory 
of  deficits  unrelated  to  cycles  surely  must 
agree  it  is  important  for  us  at  least  to 
discuss  it  and  to  ask  those  who  are  ad- 
vancing this  radical  theory  to  debate  it 
and  point  out  why  they  think  this  kind 
of  change  is  necessary.    Now,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  join  me  in  my  opposition  to 
deficit  financing,  as  I  guess  he  has.  in 
criticizing   the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion on  those  points,  then  join  me  now  in 
criticizing  the  Kennedy  administration 
when  it  seeks  to  carry  those  policies  even 
beyond  the  concept  of  1958. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Your 
criticisms  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  are  be- 
cause they  relate  to  deficit  spending? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There- 
fore, the  only  way  you  could  cut  down 
and  prevent  deficit  spending  is  not  to 
spend;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  one  way,  cer- 
tainly, and  the  most  important  way 

yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would 
you  tell  the  House  where  and  in  what 
manner  and  in  which  department  you 
would  cut  down? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.  boy,  would  I  ever. 
Let  me  take  one  very  simple  case.  The 
expenditure  rate  that  the  President  has 
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presented  in  this  budget  is  $98  billion 
I  suggest  that  we  hold  the  expenditun; 
rate  to  $93  biUion,  the  rate  of  fiscal  yZl 
1963.   Then  just  take  the  actual  expeS 
Itures  of  fiscal  year  1963  and  apply  thoL 
cuts  with  some  understanding  of  0^^ 
and  take,  using  $93  billion  as  your  tot^ 
figure.     I   think  we   probably  could  bo 
back  an  entire  fiscal  year  to  1962  where 
the  expenditure  rate  was  $87  billion  or 
go  back  to  fiscal  year  1961  when  the  ex 
penditure  rate  was  $81  billion.    You  see 
what  we  have  been  doing  is  just  uppin<» 
Federal  expenditures  each  year,    if  the 
gentleman  will  review  the  figures  in  the 
1964  budget  with  me.    The  President  has 
tried  to  create  the  impression,  and  I  re 
gret  that  he  has  done  it  in  this  way  that 
the  expenditure  increase  is  primarily  tn 
defense.    Actually,  the  bulk  of  these  in- 
creases are  in  nondefense  expenditures 
exclusive  of  space  exploration  which  is 
not   defense   oriented   as  yet.     I  might 
say  in  this  budget  that  the  President 
has  presented  to  us,  to  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  the  increase  in  nonde- 
fense expenditures— and  counting  space 
separate  if  he  wants  to  do  so — is  an  in- 
crease of  about  $3  billion.    But  how  has 
he  done  that  and  yet  created  the  im- 
pression of  not  increasing  these  items- 
by  taking  out  nonrecurring  items  which 
were  in  the  1963  expenditures  and  cash- 
ing in  capital  items.    I  will  give  you  one 
Item  just  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
It— $2    billion    for    the    Export-Import 
Bank  Agency.     This  is  a  1963  expendi- 
ture.   Everyone  knows  it  is  a  nonrecur- 
ring Item.    That  is  a  minus  figure  in  the 
1964  budget.    The  President  has  put  in 
recurring  items  in  his  expenditure  col- 
mnn  for  1964.    A  $1.4  billion  increase  in 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  $1  7  bU- 
Uon  increase  for  Department  of  Health 
Education,    and    Welfare    for    example' 
Now  this,  frankly,  is  juggling  statistics 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  I 
take  it  instead  of  taking  the  recom- 
mended amount  that  the  President  ha-; 
set  up,  you  would  go  backward  to  what 
we  had  appropriated  last  year? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  asked  me  how  I 
might  do  It.  I  would  say  it  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  if 
that  was  not  far  enough,  then  you  would 
go  back  to  a  previous  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  put  a  real  figure  in  the  expenditures 
part  and  go  back  to  the  next  previous 
fiscal  year  and  you  would  get  a  more 
realistic  figure  of  the  spending  that  is 
being  done  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
department. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  recognize  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  budget  was  reduced 
approximately  $4.5  billion  In  the  last 
session? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  was  the  budget 
that  was  prepared  by  the  people  of  the 
same  political  party  that  control  the 
Congress.  That  was  fat  and  was  ob- 
viously put  in  there  so  it  could  be  cut 
out,  but  there  Is  still  more  that  should 
have  been  cut  out.  We  did  not  really 
get  the  fat  cut  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  not 
cut  some  of  the  fat  out? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  We  will  cut  some 
amount  of  fat  out  for  political  reasons, 
fat  it  was  intended  the  Congress  should 
cut  out,  but  what  I  am  concerned  with 
is  cutting  out  other  unnecessary  fat — the 
real  fat.  The  probability,  however,  is 
that  this  Congress  is  not  going  to  do 
that.  I  hope  we  will.  I  hope  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees will  suggest  to  the  Congress  areas 
where  we  can  cut.  Let  me  give  you  one 
place,  we  surely  can  cut  Agriculture. 

The  increase  in  the  Agriculture  budget 
for  this  fiscal  year  is  $1.4  billion.  The 
Budget  Bureau  says  there  has  been  a  cut 
in  expenditures  of  $1  billion  over  the 
past  fiscal  year,  but  see  how  they  juggle 
the  figures  to  reach  this. .  They  expect 
to  collect  $2.5  billion  from  selling  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  surplus 
crops,  mostly  cotton.  The  Secretary 
thinks  he  is  going  to  get  $2.5  billion 
from  that.  The  increased  expenditure 
for  Agriculture  is  going  to  be  $1.5  bil- 
lion. There  is  a  net  of  minus  $1  billion 
on  the  expenditure  side,  obtained  by  not 
entering  the  $2.5  billion  on  the  receipt 
side,  and  entering  the  $1.5  increase  on 
the  debit  side.  The  $1.5  billion  addi- 
tional expenditure  on  the  expenditure 
side  should  be  shown,  but  the  budget 
simply  enters  the  minus  one  on  the  ex- 
penditure side.  This  is  bad  accounting 
practice  and  would  result  in  a  CPA  losing 
his  license  if  he  were  guilty  of  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  I 
undei-stand  one  place  the  gentleman 
would  cut  would  be  $1.5  billion  in  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  do  that  for 
sure.  I  would  cut  out  the  $1.4  billion  of 
the  request  for  "new  obligational  author- 
ity": and  I  think  by  looking  those  figures 
over  we  can  probably  cut  another  half 
billion  dollars  on  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  about  $1^4  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Wliat 
would  be  the  next  place? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  While  I  am  not  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  nonetheless 
I  can  tell  you:  Foreign  aid  could  well 
be  cut  and  we  would  improve  our  rela- 
tions abroad. 

Take  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  mixed  public  and  private 
investment  spending  effort,  but  because 
of  Government  spending,  private  spend- 
ing is  just  being  pushed  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. Now,  if  we  would  reverse  this  bal- 
ance in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  so  that 
we  encouraged  private  capital  invest- 
ment instead  of  Government  in  these 
areas  we  could  cut  off  several  billions  of 
dollars  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  How  much 
foreign  aid  would  the  gentleman  suggest 
we  cut? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  we  could  prob- 
ably wipe  the  whole  thing  out  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  inasmuch  as  the  carry- 
over balances  equal  twice  the  amount  of 
the  expenditure  rate.  I  imagine  we  could 
well  not  appropriate  another  cent  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  Expenditure  on  previ- 
ous obligations  would  still  continue,  so  it 


would  be  in  there;  I  think  that  we  could 
probably  cut  that  expenditure  rate  to 
about  a  billion  and  a  half.  But,  again, 
this  would  depend  on  careful  work  being 
done  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  am  not  like  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  think  that 
the  theory  of  foreign  aid  is  unsound;  I 
think  the  theory  is  sound,  but  the  re- 
quests for  appropriations  and  the  ex- 
penditure policies  have  just  been  fantas- 
tic in  their  extravagance,  in  their  lack  of 
planning  or  lack  of  policy — just  about 
everything  I  can  think  of  has  been  in 
error  in  the  foreign  aid  pi'ograms. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  was 
$3.7  billion  and  you  would  cut  out  about 
$2  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Where  are 
you  going  to  get  the  other  $4  billion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  could  do  it  if  we 
went  right  down  the  hne.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  excess  employment,  additional  em- 
ployees. We  could  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  holding  down  employment. 
For  instance,  the  Federal  Government 
put  on  160.000  men  and  women  civilian 
employees  during  the  last  year.  This  and 
salai-y  increases  cost  us  close  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
concede  that  I  am  not  talking  through 
my  hat,  but  am  looking  at  specific  items. 

The  Republican-controlled  83d  Con- 
gress which  came  into  power  in  1953  cut 
the  Truman-prepared  budget  by  $14  bil- 
lion, and  they  did  it  in  a  scalpel  method, 
not  with  a  meat  ax. 

I  want  to  put  that  in  context,  though. 
It  is  true  that  we  were  then  shifting 
from  war  to  peace,  and  therefore  we 
could  appropriately  cut  some.  Just  be- 
cause of  this  shift.  But.  you  must  recog- 
nize that  the  $14  biUion  cut  in  1  year 
was  accomplished  intelligently.  And  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  shift  from  war 
to  peace.  It  was  accomplished  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  stafiSng  it- 
self properly.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  John  Taber — and  his  name  ought  to 
be  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  this  one  thing, 
if  nothing  else — gatheied  together  some 
100  people,  experts  in  accounting,  engi- 
neering, and  in  the  various  fields  of 
budgeting,  brought  them  down  here  to 
serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  was  the  hard  work  of 
that  staff  that  enabled  the  Congi-ess  to 
do  this  expenditure  cutting.  And,  to  my 
regret,  when  the  Congress  changed 
hands  in  1954.  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Chairman  Cannon,  becoming 
head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, that  staff  was  completely  junked. 

Now,  the  people  we  have  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  staff,  in  my 
judgment,  individually  are  very  fine  and 
well  qualified  people,  but  the  staff  is  in- 
capable of  doing  the  job  needed  to  be 
done — because  of  its  very  lack  of  size, 
the  lack  of  manpower.  This  is  the  rea- 
son. I  would  say,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  we  cannot  expect  an  intelli- 
gent cut  in  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions in  this  Congress.  We  could,  if  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  were  ade- 
quately staffed  and  if  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  would  do  it  own  woik  in  these 
areas.  We  can  cut  it.  and  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  we  will. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman talks  about  this  cut  that  was 
brought  about  under  the  leadership  of 
Representative  Taber  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Remem- 
ber, we  adjourned  here  along  about  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  went  home. 

Mr  CURTIS.  What  year  is  the  gen- 
tleman talking  about? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Ninetec-n 
hundred  and  fifty-three. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  The 
year  that  Mr.  Taber  and  this  great  group 
w  as  in  charge  that  the  gentleman  talked 
about.  And.  it  was  cut  down,  but  when 
the  Republican  Congressmen  went  home 
they  came  running  back  down  to  the 
White  House  and  said.  "Look,  some- 
thing has  happened  down  my  way.  We 
better  start  sometiiing  different."  So. 
they  started  spending. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
The  record  does  not  reveal  that.  The 
1954  budget  was  balanced.  The  gentle- 
man is  in  error.  But,  let  us  let  the  record 
stand,  because  it  is  not  my  word  against 
yours ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  the  record 
shows. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  we  increased  deficit 
.^pending  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  had  the  big- 
gest deficit  under  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  that  that  hap- 
pened after  the  Democrats  got  control 
of  the  Congress,  again. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now. 
wait.  Would  you  yield  further  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  at  this  point.  I 
want  to  make  my  statement  now.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  with  Congress  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  enact- 
ing a  budget  that  was  set  up  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  which  we  cut 
from  time  to  time 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
point,  because  I  want  to  say  something 
here.  I  have  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
and  I  will  continue  to  yield,  but  I  do  not 
appreciate  his  interrupting  me  when  I 
try  to  answer  his  questions  or  respond 
to  his  remarks.  Let  the  record  show  as 
to  whether  the  Congress  upped  or  cut 
the  Eisenhower  budget,  particularly  in 
1958.  They  did  up  it.  But.  the  gentle- 
man must  observe  this,  and  I  again  em- 
phasize it.  I  was  critical  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  in  this  area,  and 
I  am  not  trj'ing  to  talk  now  about  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  an  economic 
philosophy.  If  yoiu"  party  wants  to  adopt 
the  economic  philosophy  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing, I  as  a  Republican  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  the  people  on  that  issue 
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in  opposition.  But  fortunately  for  our 
country's  welfare  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
many  of  the  Democrats  do  not  aerree 
with  that  theory.  I  am  trying  to  get 
some  people  on  my  side  to  agree  that 
deficit  financing  is  a  basic  error.  In 
one  sense.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  is 
a  debate  that  transcends  party  affiliation. 

If  the  gentleman  would  permit  me  to 
go  ahead  and  quit  trying  to  get  it  back 
into  a  Republican  and  Democrat  con- 
test I  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  could  make 
something  of  a  convert  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Maybe  I  am;  I  hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  so,  because  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  he  has  been 
voting  for  a  good  many  of  these  lush 
spending  propositions  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  under  almost 
any  President  I  can  think  of.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  his  contribution  to  the 
deficits. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  certainly  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
in  the  presentation  he  is  making  and  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  planned  deficit 
spending  program  which  has  been 
advanced. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Rogers],  who  has  been  speak- 
ing, has  interested  himself  in  deficits 
that  have  occurred  and  were  not 
planned,  but  which  were  voted  as  a  re- 
sult of  action  by  the  Congress.  However, 
the  matter  which  concerns  me  today  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  result  of 
earlier  expositions  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  and 
others  is  the  responsibility  and  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  huge  deficit  and  this 
planned  deficit  spending  program  which 
is  being  forced  upon  us. 

I  have  studied  as  much  of  the  litera- 
tme  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to 
how  Congress  can  handle  this  subject. 
I  noted  that  back  in  1921  we  did  estab- 
lish a  General  Accounting  OflBce  which 
was  to  be  the  legislative  arm  responsible 
solely  to  the  Congress  in  order  that  we 
could  review  the  different  programs 
which  were  within  the  means  of  the 
Congress,  as  far  as  its  revenues  were  con- 
cerned. But  during  the  1930s  the  Con- 
gress lost  much  of  its  authority  with 
respect  to  budgetary  matters.  In  the 
1946  Reorganization  Act  where  provision 
was  made  for  the  legislative  budget  the 
oppwrtunity  was  there  if  we  had  a  com- 
mittee or  a  joint  committee  which  would 
be  at  all  capable  of  handling  this.  But 
the  size  of  the  problems  which  were  en- 
countered, plus  the  inadequate  stafiBng. 
made  it  virtually  impossible  to  provide  a 
workable,  intelligent  legislative  budget. 

I  note  that  in  the  preparation  of  the 
last  budget — I  do  not  have  the  figures  on 
this  budget — 450  people  worked  under 
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the  executive  in  preparing  the  budget 
alone,  after  more  than  2,000  people  had 
prepared  the  background  material  which 
went  into  the  budget. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  do  not  have  to 
advance  a  program  here  and  now  in  this 
session  of  Congress  which  will  establish 
the  machinery  for  us  to  review  and  per- 
haps rewrite  this  budget  so  that  we  can 
demonstrate  to  the  people  that  as  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  speaking 
for  them  and  they  speaking  through  us, 
that  we  want  a  balanced  budget.  They 
want  the  Congress  to  live  within  its 
means  and  the  Nation  to  live  within  its 
means. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  his  con- 
tribution. I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  right 
on  it,  that  the  Congress  has  not  devel- 
oped the  machinery  for  actually  review- 
ing the  budget.  We  break  ourselves 
down  into  subcommittees  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  bring  in  piece- 
meal the  parts  of  the  budget.  But  after 
we  have  done  all  that  we  never  review 
the  total  budget,  nor  do  we  review  it  at 
its  very  inception. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  soon  as  I  have  a 
chance  to  expound  this  a  bit,  and  then  I 
shall  yield. 

We  never  have  been  able  in  the  begin- 
ning to  prepare  a  legislative  budget. 

Let  me  say  that  as  far  as  the  Comp- 
troller General's  Office  is  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  concerned,  the  General  Account- 
ing OflBce  is  still  an  arm  of  the  Congress, 
I  am  happy  to  say. 

But  it  must  be  clear  that  the  Comp- 
troller General's  Office  has  no  juris- 
diction over  expenditure  policy.  The 
office  is  concerned  solely  with  whether  or 
not  the  moneys  spent  are  spent  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  are  spent  ef- 
ficiently; and  a  very  helpful  thing  that 
is  in  itself.  But  the  Office  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  policy  of  spending. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Congress  must 
develop  the  machinery  if  it  is  going  to 
do  an  adequate  job  on  the  budget.  This 
is  one  of  the  basic  points,  that  I  took 
the  floor  to  expound;  if,  indeed,  the  Con- 
gress through  its  leadership  does  not 
want  a  balanced  budget  and  actually  be- 
lieves in  the  economic  theory  of  deficit 
financing — and  there  are  some  fine 
Americans,  I  regret  to  say,  who  believe 
this — but  if  the  Congress  actually  be- 
lieves in  deficit  financing,  we  are  just 
kidding  ourselves  in  thinking  that  estab- 
lishing the  machinery  to  cut  the  budget 
we  will  cut  it.  We  could  develop  the 
machinery  and  if  the  will  and  purpose 

to  cut  expenditures  and  balance  the 
budget  were  not  there  we  would  not  do 
so.  Any  more,  I  might  say,  than  will 
the  present  Director  of  the  Budget  per- 
form that  service  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Gordon  as  Director  of   the 

Budget,  a  very  eminent  gentleman  and 
a  scholar  and  a  former  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, but  a  person  who  believes  in  the 
theory  of  deficit  financing.  I  said  that 
it  is  like  putting  the  goat  to  watch  the 


cabbage  patch  because  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  is  supposed  to  exercise  the 
discipline  in  this  area. 

We  had  a  witness  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  just  before  I 
came  over  here.  Dr.  Gerhard  Colm.  a 
very  distinguished  economist,  but  one 
who  believes  in  the  deficit  financing 
theory.     He  said: 

If  I  were  the  Director  of  the  Budget  I 
would  not  be  just  cutting  certain  items, 
but  I  would  be  actually  encouraging  some 
of  the  departments  and  bureaus  to  Increase 
their  items. 

This  is  not  my  understanding  of  the 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

So  we  should  have  this  national  debate, 
and  this  is  as  good  a  place  to  begin  it 
as  anywheie;  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, we  must  decide  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  this  new  theory 
of  planned  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Briefly. 
the  gentleman  previously  indicated  that 
this  question  of  deficit  financing  was  not 
to  be  considered  a  partisan  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct,  unless 
the  Democratic  Party  wants  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  the 
gentleman  did  point  out  that  when  the 
Republicans  were  in  power  in  1953  and 
1954  they  did  certain  things. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  say  this  to  the 
Kt-ntleman:  In  1953  and  1954  certainly 
we  were  following  good  fiscal  policy. 
But  the  gentleman  correctly  pointed  out 
that  this  was  not  followed  in  1958. 

Mr.  ROGERS  or  Colorado.  That  is 
exactly  the  point  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right:  the 
gentleman  is  correct  if  he  confines  his 
remarks  to  1958. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  was  in 
this  period  that  the  gentleman  says  fis- 
cal irresponsibility  began  with  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  that  the  Republican  Party  was 
guilty  of  following  it  to  a  degree.  I  did 
not  say  it  began  with  them.  It  certainly 
did  not  begin  with  them.  They  were 
coriupted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  then  contend  that  because  the 
Democratic  Congress  did  adopt  the 
budget  sent  up  by  President  Eisenhower 
that  we  were — 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Equally  guilty. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  we 
were  irre.sponsibIe? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes;  I  do  say  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
what  I  asked  before— where  and  how 

would  the  gentleman  solve  this  prob- 
lem? Because  he  and  I  know  that  from 
1947  on — that  is,  in  peacetime,  so  to 
speak,  outside  of  Korea — we  have  had 
deficit  spending. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  not  right— 1954 
.saw  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Exactly 
how  to  stop  it.  I  would  like  to  know. 
That  is  why  I  asked  the  question;  rather 
than  trying  to  criticize  what  is  or  is  not 
proposed,  I  want  some  concrete  answer 
so  I  can  join  with  the  gentleman  to  see 
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If  we  cannot  get  a  balanced  budget  and 
be  fiscally  responsible. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  that  I  have  to 
use  a  sledge  hammer  to  get  across  my 
points.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
record  of  what  has  transpired  here  in 
our  recent  colloquy  he  will  find  that  I 
gave  specific  examples.  I  said  that  the 
reform  must  lie  in  the  exp>enditure  pol- 
icy area;  the  Congress  has  to  cut  expend- 
itures. I  went  further  and  I  detailed 
many  of  the  areas  where  expenditures 
could  be  cut.  I  may  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  you  have  to  have  the  will 
to  cut  expenditures  and  to  refuse  to  in- 
crease expenditures.  In  order  to  do  that 
we  must  first  decide  whether  or  not  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  theory  of 
planned  deficit  financing. 

Unless  we  eschew  the  theory  of  deficit 
financing,  there  is  not  the  discipline  nor 
the  incentive  to  cut  expenditures. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First  of 
all,  we  all  want  to  cut  expenditures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  we?  That  is  the 
issue. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
know.  The  gentleman  is  the  one  that 
is  posing  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  want  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  do  pose  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  where  we  would  cut? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  go  on  and  de- 
velop this  theory  because  my  time  is 
beginning  to  run  out.  I  want  to  stress 
exactly  this  point.  Let  us  get  into  this. 
What  I  want  to  find  out  is.  Does  this 
Congress  as  a  majority  want  to  cut  ex- 
penditures? There  are  many  people — 
they  are  fine  people,  and  I  emphasize 
this,  and  I  am  not  just  saying  it  because 
I  know  some  of  them  personally — there 
are  many  fine  people  who  honestly  be- 
lieve that  planned  deficit  financing  is  the 
correct  way  for  us  to  proceed.  They 
think  the  Grovernment  ought  to  be 
spending  more  money,  not  less,  and  that 
the  deficits  ought  to  be  bigger.  Some  of 
them  chide  the  Kennedy  administration 
because  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  does 
not  have  a  bigger  deficit.  I  am  asking 
Congress  to  examine  into  this  theory  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  agrees.  If  we 
agree,  then  we  have  got  something  new. 
Maybe  it  is,  as  Senator  Paul  Douglas  has 
said,  like  discovering  atomic  energy — it 
is  a  novel  theory — and  that  those  who 
do  not  want  to  accept  the  theory  are  just 
so  out  of  step  they  are  going  to  hurt  the 
progress  of  our  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman says  deficit  spending  is  some- 
thing new,  but  we  have  had  deficit 
spending  for  over  15  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  say  planned 
deficit  spending.     This  is  the  novelty 

that  has  come  into  the  picture.  Dr. 
Heller  said  the  deficits  we  have  had  had 
not  been  planned,  and  they  were  the 
worst  kind.  It  is  the  unplanned  deficits 
that  are  bad.  But  he  is  now  talking 
about  an  economic  theoiT  that  you  ac- 
tually plan  deficits.     So  this  is  new.     It 

has  nothing  to  do  with  economic  cycles. 

It  has  as  its  base  the  concept  that  our 
economy  is  tired  and  sluggish.  It  has 
tired  blood.  It  must  be  rejuvenated.  I 
happen  to  think  we  are  suffering  from 
growing   pains   because   we    have   been 


growing  so  fast.  This  rapid  rate  of 
growth  is  called  automation,  today.  In 
the  18th  century  it  was  called  the  indus- 
trial revolution. 

Let  me  apply  this  deficit  financing 
theory  as  it  is  related  in  the  President's 
messages  to  this  Congress.  He  has  said 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can 
move  forward  at  this  time,  and  that  is 
to  cut  taxes,  both  to  reduce  taxes  and 
to  reform  them,  but  essentially  to  create 
a  bigger  deficit.  He  plans  to  create  $11.9 
billions  of  deficit. 

Why  will  this  stimulate  the  economy? 
During  August  the  theory  then  was 
wrapped  up  as  a  quickie  tax  cut.  Then 
they  thought  there  might  be  a  reces- 
sion and  they  related  it  to  the  cyclic 
theory  of  deficit  financing.  The  theory 
remsuns  but  it  has  been  unwrapped 
to  some  degree,  urmiasked  I  would 
say.  The  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  hearings  on  this,  and  we 
held  hearings  in  executive  session.  The 
Joint  Economic  Conmiittee  held  open 
hearings,  and  the  same  witnesses  ap- 
I>eared  and  the  same  things  were  said. 
The  question  I  asked  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  and  others  who  advo- 
cated tax  cutting  without  expenditure 
cuts  which  remains  unanswered  to  this 
day,  is.  What  are  the  economic  impacts 
of  increased  deficits?  We  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  know  that 
if  we  do  not  raise  the  money  by  taxes 
we  have  to  market  additional  Federal 
bonds.  What  economic  impact  will  the 
marketing  of  additional  Federal  bonds 
have  on  our  economy?  What  economic 
impact  will  it  have  upon  our  economy 
at  a  period  when  we  have  a  very  serious 
balance-of -payments  problem?  To  this 
day  Government  witnesses  have  not 
come  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee prepared  to  discuss  debt  man- 
agement policy  or  the  economic  impact 
of  debt. 

I  just  got  through  interrogating  a  wit- 
ness who  supported  the  planned  deficit 
theory  this  morning  appearing  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I 
asked  him  this  same  question.  He  said 
it  was  a  fair  question,  but  that  he  had 
not  studied  it.  So  this  question  of  the 
impact  of  marketing  more  Government 
bonds  to  finance  the  planned  deficit  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  eliminate  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  sought  to  be  derived 
from  a  tax  cut  has  not  been  answered. 
I  think  not  only  would  the  benefits 
which  are  questionable  in  themselves  be 
eliminated,  but  serious  damage  from 
other  sources  would  occur. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  theory 
again  that  if  you  cut  taxes  this  will  shift 
purchasing  power  from  the  govern- 
mental sector  and  give  new  purchasing 

power  in  the  private  sector. 

The  theory  is  that  it  will  go  in  two 
ways — to  the  consumer  dollar  and  to  the 

investment  dollar.  I  had  not  fully 
realized  before  we  began  our  hearings 
last  Monday,  that  actually  there  has  been 
a  very  high  incidence  of  liquidity  among 

our  corporations.  In  1962.  Dr.  Heller 
pointed  this  out.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  said,  "The  problem  of  the  slow- 
down in  1962  over  1961  was  attributable 
primarily  to  the  failure  of  plant  invest- 
ment by  our  corp>oratioris  to  increase  as 


much  as  had  been  anticipated."  I  asked. 
"Was  the  failure  of  plant  Investment  the 
result  of  tight  investment  money?"  He 
said.  "No;  it  is  the  lack  of  incentive."  I 
said,  "What  do  you  relate  lack  of  incen- 
tive to?  Is  it  not  to  profits?"  He  said. 
"Yes."  I  said.  "Well,  are  not  profits  the 
result  of  the  price,  the  cost-price  squeeze, 
that  oiu:  costs  have  gone  up  and  we  can- 
not increase  our  prices  any  more  because 
they  are  running  up  against  the  disci- 
pline of  the  foreign  market?" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man on  that  point. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  did 
give  Incentive  to  industry  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  did  we  not,  when 
the  law  was  passed  enabling  them  to 
write  off  new  investment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Congress  did  do  that,  much 
against  my  advice. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  they 
did. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  it  was  de- 
signed to  do.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  it  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  other 
day  General  Motors  announced  the  big- 
gest profit  they  ever  had. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. General  Motors  did,  and  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  an  article 
or  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  which  points  out  a  very  in- 
teresting thing,  that  General  Motors  has 
the  highest  profit  in  its  history  while 
United  States  Steel  had  its  lowest  profits 
in  a  decade.  General  Motors  is  one  of 
our  major  purchasers  of  steel. 

The  President  injected  himself  into 
the  marketplace  where  steel  is  bought 
and  sold  when  United  States  Steel 
sought  to  raise  its  price.  I  do  not  know 
whether  United  States  Steel  was  right 
or  wrong,  but  I  do  know  in  retrospect 
when  we  see  one  of  the  big  users  of 
steel  having  the  greatest  profit  in 
its  history  and  the  maker  of  steel 
having  the  lowest  profit,  we  must  view 
the  President's  interjection  in  keeping 
the  steel  price  from  going  up  in  a 
new  light.  But  let  me  add  this  about 
the  high  liquidity  of  our  corporations — 
these  figures  are  substantiated,  I  think, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  on 
either  side  of  this  argument  disagrees  on 
that  point.  The  fact  remains  that  busi- 
ness did  not  respond  to  the  tax  Incentive 
by  increasing  plant  construction  in  the 
way  that  it  was  anticipated.  Therefore, 
I  suspect  there  is  some  other  problem 
that  lies  beneath  corporate  expansion 
than  investment  dollars.    So  to  get  back 

to  the  thesis  of  increasing  the  invest- 
ment dollar  through  a  tax  cut.  That  is 
certainly  not  going  to  be  beneficial  to 
increasing  corporate  investments  and 
plant  building  because  dollars  is  not 
their  problem.  Now  let  me  go  to  the 
second  sector  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Will  the 

gentleman  yield  on  that  pwint? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  time  is  running 
out,  but  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague  at 
this  time — although  I  did  want  to  get 
this  theme  across. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  My  ques- 
tion is  this.  You  Bay  that  the  incentire 
offered  in  the  bill  that  we  passed  last 
year  did  not  do  the  job? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right,  it  did 
not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now  you 
say  that  deficit  spending  will  not  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  do  not  think  it  wUl. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Will  you 
tell  us  how  the  job  can  be  done? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  have  many  sug- 
gestions. And  here  the  gentleman  may 
agree  with  me — I  think  we  need  to  do  a 
much  more  adequate  job  in  the  field  of 
antitrusts  because  here  is  one  stimulvis 
to  keep  the  marketplace  operating  freely 
and  efficiently.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  we  must  look  at  the  power  of  the 
labor  unions,  the  national  labor  imions. 
and  how  they  have  been  exercising  that 
power.  Then  we  must  look  at  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  some  of  its  actions 
such  as  the  one  I  just  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  steel  pricing.  But  there  is  an- 
other that  I  might  mention,  getting 
minimum  wages  beyond  our  productivity 
increases  just  because  that  was  a  politi- 
cally popular  thing  to  do.  completely  ig- 
noring the  economics  of  the  situation. 
So  there  are  plenty  of  was^s  in  which 
this  can  be  done. 

Mr.     ROGERS    of     Colorado.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Does  the 
gentleman  say  that  the  minimum  wage 
would  drive  down  industry? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why.  of  course,  the 
minimum  wage  would  if  it  moves  too 
fast — and  I  happen  to  be  in  favor  of  In- 
creasing it  when  we  can,  and  we  can 
when  we  have  Increased  productivity.  It 
certainly  is  true  when  you  move  the 
minimum  wage  beyond  the  productive 
increase  you  increase  unemployment, 
you  increase  prices,  you  bring  about  in- 
flation. Therefore  raising  the  minimum 
wage  with  a  disregard  of  economic  con- 
sequences causes  real  damage  in  my 
judgment.  I  happen  to  think,  however, 
that  the  minimimi  wage  is  a  good  and 
useful  economic  tool.  There  are  people 
who  disagree  with  me.  I  concede  that  it 
has  been  abused,  and  this  administration 
is  one  that  has  given  It  the  most  abuse. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    We  passed 
a  minimum  wage  law  which  will  even- 
tually get  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  mentioned  that,  because  the 
President  has  been  advertising  it  as  $1.25 
an  hour  when  it  is  nothing  more  at  this 
time  than  $1.15. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right; 
let  us  say  it  is  $1.15.  Is  $45  a  week  too 
much  for  a  workingman  to  earn? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  trying  to  oversimplify 
the  issue.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  en- 
gage in  a  debate  on  the  theory  of  the 
minimum  wage,  but  that  would  take  an 
hour  in  itself.  Prom  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks I  tliink  he  needs  to  do  a  little 
homework  first,  then  we  can  debate  the 
subject. 


But  I  want  to  get  on  to  the  second 
point,  that  of  the  consumer  dollar ;  and 
this  Is  the  primary  area  where  the  ad- 
ministration theorizes  that  a  cut  in  taxes 
will  stimulate  the  economy.  The  ad- 
ministration says  that  what  is  in  error 
is  a  lack  of  consumer  demand  and  that 
by  increasing  consumer  puichasing 
power  we  would  increase  consvuner  de- 
mand. 

Let  us  go  to  the  question,  then,  of  how 
this  might  work,  even  adopting  the  ad- 
ministration theory,  even  though  I  think 
the  theory  is  in  real  question.  Let  us 
take  the  agricultural  sector.  Increasing 
consumer  purchasing  power  here  will 
not  increase  consumer  demand.  It  will 
not  do  a  thing  about  reducing  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  our  idle  plant  capac- 
ity in  agriculture;  instead  it  will  make 
for  more  idle  plant  capacity.  We  have 
heavy  unemployment  in  rural  areas  be- 
cause of  rapid  teclmological  growth,  this 
would  aggravate  unemployment. 

But  let  us  go  further  into  the  theory 
that  the  administration  advances,  that 
releasing  money  to  the  consumer 
through  a  tax  cut  is  going  to  stimulate 
demand. 

They  base  it  partly  on  this  further 
theory,  that  93  cents  of  every  consiuner 
dollar  released  will  be  spent,  because  they 
argue  there  is  a  constant  savings  rate  of 
7  percent.    In  other  words,  of  every  dol- 
lar 7   cents  will  be  saved,  not  spent; 
93  cents  will  be  spent.    I  queried  them. 
I  asked,  why  do  you  say  that  this  ratio 
is  a  constant  one?    They  replied  that  it 
had  been  with  us  from  1950  to  1960.    But 
I  pointed  out  that  in  the  1930's  the  rate 
was  below  3  percent,  and  in  the  1920's 
the  rate  was  5.5  percent.    This  is  by  no 
means  constant.     This  rate   fluctuates 
very  much.    Another  factor:  A  person 
with   an  annual  income  of   $2,000   has 
actually  a  minus  savings   rate.     From 
$3,000  it  begins  to  go  up.     Those  over 
$10,000  save  around  30  percent.    Those 
around   $5,000   save   about   14   percent. 
The  administration  proposal  is  for  an 
income  tax  cut.     Not  one  cent  of  the 
money  released  in  cutting  income  taxes 
goes  to  the  lowest  income  group  because 
they  are  not  income  tax  payers.    When 
we  put  the  tax  cuts  into  the  scale  of  rate 
of  savings  per  income  group  the  saving 
rate  is  going  to  be  over  10  percent.    What 
does  that  do  to  this  theory?     Senator 
Proxmire  brought  this  out  beautifully. 
If  the  savings  rate  varies  2  percent  from 
the  anticipated  6  percent  rate  we  wipe 
out  every  bit  of  economic  incentive  that 
the  administration  seeks  to  get  from  this 
tax  cut.    So,  there  we  have  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  sector.  A 
1  percent  increase  in  the  consumer  price 
index  which  could  result  from  the  newly 
created  inflationary  pressures  would  wipe 
out  all  of  the  increase  in  real  purchasing 
power  that  the  consumer  might  derive 
from  the  tax  cut.  The  consumer  price 
index  by  the  way  has  been  going  up 
about  l'/2  percent  in  recent  years.  So, 
using  the  administration's  own  figures, 
this  analysis  throws  into  a  cocked  hat 
the  administration  basic  theory. 

Now.  let  me  conclude  by  saying  this. 
that  many  of  us  have  felt  that  we  have 
badly  needed  Federal  tax  reform  for 
years.    And,  we  do  need  Federal  tax  re- 
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form.    Our  taxes  today  are  eroding  our 
economic  base.    They  are  hitting  at  thli 
precious  thing  called  incentive.     They 
are  hitting  at  this  precious  thing  called 
freedom:  freedom  to  spend  your  dollars 
as  you  think  they  should  be  spent,  not 
turning  them  over  to  a  political  bureau- 
crat to  decide  what  the  wise  thing  to  do 
is  in  spending.     So,  many  of  us  have 
been  arguing  for  tax  reforms  for  years. 
Let  me  say  this,  that  a  good  tax  reform 
IS  always  in  order,  whether  the  economy 
is  going  up  or  going  down,  whether  we 
are  talking  about  growth  rates  here  or 
there.     Good  tax  reform  is  always  in  or- 
der, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  go  to  work 
as  I  know  we  are  going  to,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  reform,  designed  to  improve 
our   tax-collecting  system,   designed  to 
remove  many  of  these  impediments  to 
economic  growth.    But,  note  that  this  is 
on  an  entirely  different  theory  from  the 
tax  reform  that  the  administration  is 
proposing,  which  is  based  upon  this  vei-y 
novel  theory  of  planned  deficit  financing. 
If  decreasing  revenues  did  not  do  Uie 
job   they   would   increase  expenditures 
even  more,  to  attain  the  deficit.    In  or- 
der to  have  the  kind  of  tax  reform  I 
speak  of.  we  must  have  expenditure  re- 
form.   We  must  try  to  get  these  deficits 
down,  so  whatever  we  hope  to  pass  on 
to  the  consumer  and  to  the  investor  in 
terms  of  tax  cuts  is  a  transfer.    But  if 
we  simply  keep  Federal  expenditures  go- 
ing  up   and   releasing  Federal   revenue 
money  to  the  private  sector,  through  tax 
cuts,  we  are  essentially  creating  infla- 
tionary pressures,  which  in  these  times 
of    serious    balance-of-payments   prob- 
lems can  be  much  more  damaging  than 
increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
The  discipline  that  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  in  the  foreign  marketplace 
means  that  we  no  longer  have  within 
our  own  control,  rich  and  powerful  a.s 
we  are,  our  own  destiny. 

Now.  we  have  to  start  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  economics  and  to  our 
method  of  dealing  with  them. 

The  reason  I  have  taken  the  floor  to- 
day— and  I  put  in  the  Record  a  week  ago 
an  exposition  of  my  criticism  of  the 
President's  Economic  Report — was  to  try 
to  move  this  national  debate  forward. 
The  President  in  his  Yale  speech  a  year 
ago  said  he  wanted  a  national  debate  on 
these  issues  particularly  on  the  question 
of  Federal  debt  and  balanced  budgets. 
Well,  let  us  have  that  debate.  But,  I 
see  up  to  date  that  he  and  his  spokes- 
men run  and  tui-n  tail  when  any  of  us 
take  the  floor  or  debate  in  a  public  forum 
these  basic  issues.  I  am  certain  that  the 
President's  advisers  read  my  remarks 
that  I  put  in  the  Record  last  Monday. 
If  they  were  prepared  to  debate  the  is- 
sue, some  of  them  would  have  been  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  do  so;  not 
hecklers,  but  people  prepared  to  discuss 
the  issues  that  I  am  trying  to  bring  out — 
not  as  Democrats,  not  as  Republicans. 

Members  of  the  House,  this  issue  is 
far  beyond  the  interests  of  the  two  polit- 
ical parties  today.  The  future  of  our 
country  is  involved.  This  national  de- 
bate must  go  on  in  order  that  we  can 
make  correct  national  policy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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llr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ni^  f mm  MlasourL 

jlr.  HALL.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
affoeiate  myself  with  the  national  de- 
bate th»t  the  grentleman  has  accepted 
and  that  lie  has  talked  about  here  in  a 
beautiful  way.  He  has  displayed  keen 
insight  and  intelligence  both  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  two 
bodies  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  Is  a  definite  matter  of 
national  import  and  I  think  in  his  clos- 
ing statesBHit  the  gentleman  has  beau- 
tifully stated  this.  We  must  determine 
the  mechanism,  we  must  debate  the 
policy  and  a^ree  or  disagree  and  bring 
forth  intelligent  solutions.  As  the  Rcn- 
tleman  has  so  well  stated,  we  must  trigger 
all  such  things  in  with  this  detonation 
that  is  coming  certainly  as  day  follows 
night,  from  such  things  as  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  as  our  overall 
trading  and  tariff  policies  with  the  pre- 
rogatives given  to  the  executive  last  year, 
such  as  the  outflow  of  gold  and  such  as 
our  defense  posture  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  all  he  has  said  here 
today  and  hope  that  the  lest  of  our 
colleagues  will  do  this  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  a  nonpartisan  manner.  It 
is  much  more  important  than  partisan- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago.  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  submitted  a  monstrous 
$99  billion  budget,  he  attempted  to  make 
his  illogical  reasoning  more  palatable  by 
saying: 

We  are  doing  well  but  we  rmi.st  do  better. 

Paraphrased  this  might  read  like  the 
remarks  made  in  this  country  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Emile  Coue,  psychologist  and  phy- 
sician, when  he  said : 

Every  day  in  every  w.iy  I  am  getting  better 
and  better. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  events  are  taking 
place  which  indicate  just  the  opposite. 
On  the  same  week  the  President  told 
us  thmgs  were  getting  better,  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  indicated  they 
are  getting  worse  by  $50  million  in  that 
week,  and  were  in  fact  the  worst — 
lowest  reserves  since  1939.  The  Presi- 
dent's promises  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
did  not  eventuate  in  the  budget  message, 
or  the  tax  message,  for  that  matter. 

The  Treasury's  monetary  gold  stock 
declined  $50  million  in  the  week  ended 
January  9.  As  a  result.  Treasury  gold 
stocks  on  that  day  were  $15,928  million, 
the  lowest  total  since  May  1939. 

Our  gold  stocks  are  almost  $1  billion 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  drain  on  the  Treasury's  gold  re- 
serves results  mainly  from  sales  of  gold 
to  foreign  governments  and  central 
banks  in  settlement  of  a  continuing  defi- 
cit in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
That  deficit  is  the  amount  by  which  U.S. 
expenditures  in  foreign  countries  exceed 
receipts  from  abroad. 

In  spite  of  the  rosy  imagery  of  the 
New  Frontier.  U.S.  exports  rose  only  2 
percent  last  year  while  imix>rts  were 
climbing  10  percent. 

In  the  last  5  years,  almost  $7  billion 
in  gold  has  left  Fort  Knox. 


Since  we  convened  on  the  floor  a  year 
ago.  our  gold  supply  has  dropped  another 
$910  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  need  a  most 
powerful  magnifying  glass  to  find  more 
than  a  passing  reference  to  these  prob- 
lems in  any  message  thus  far  received 
from  the  Pi-esident.  He  tells  us  only  that 
"We  are  doing  well,  but  must  do  oven 
better." 

Much  of  the  Nation's  press,  which 
bears  the  heavy  responsibility  of  keeping 
our  citizens  informed,  finds  it  more  ex- 
pedient— and  profitable — to  talk  about 
the  Mona  Lisa,  the  Democratic  Gala,  the 
Kennedy  family  "invasion"  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Chambers,  the  domestic 
"kiddie  corps."  and  other  forms  of  New 
Frontier  "hi-jinks"  than  to  alert  the 
public  to  this  most  serious  problem,  rap- 
idly approaching  the  crisis  stage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  reverse 
the  continuing  loss  of  American  gold, 
there  are  several  steps  which  must  be 
taken,  but  none  of  them  are  even  re- 
motely indicated  in  the  messages  that 
have  come  forth  from  the  White  House. 

First,  is  the  basic  recognition  that  New 
Frontier  fiscal  policy  has  been  an  utter 
failiu-e  insofar  as  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  concerned,  and  gold  is  continu- 
ing to  flow  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Second,  we  must  establish  immediate- 
ly, sound  monetary  policies  which  should 
include  a  final  halt  to  inflation,  not  just 
a  slowdown. 

For  all  the  political  appeal  of  low  in- 
terest rates,  our  interest  rates  must  re- 
main at  least  as  high  as  the  level  of 
foreign  nations  so  that  short-term  funds 
will  not  leave  our  shores  to  gain  addi- 
tional interest. 

The  Federal  budget  must  and  the  na- 
tional debt  must  be  reduced  so  that  we 
can  demonstrate  to  the  world  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  a  sound  currency. 
This  goal  seems  farther  away  than  ever 
in  view  of  the  preposterous  budget  rec- 
ommendations that  have  been  made  by 
President  Kennedy.  Adoption  of  a 
budget  which  abandons  any  pretense  of 
living  within  our  income,  will  encourage 
foreign  banks  to  cash  American  dollars 
in  for  gold  before  they  decline  further 
in  value. 

Third,  we  must  take  immediate  steps 
to  encourage  our  industrial  ix)wer  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  This  means 
applying  our  antitrust  laws  equally,  as 
much  to  labor  monopolies  as  to  business. 
It  means  serious  consideration  by  the 
labor  unions  or  else  by  this  Congress  of 
curbing  production  costs. 

Again  this  administration  almost 
shamefully  has  avoided  this  issue.  The 
longshoreman's  strike  is  a  case  in  point. 
One  union  managed  to  tie  up  our  entire 
export-import  business,  caused  the  loss 
of  jobs  every^'here  in  the  country,  and 
did  something  not  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  do.  And  our 
President  in  turn  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  which  virtually  gave  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  shipping  industry  to  ac- 
cept another  inflationary  settlement. 
What  a  noble,  stirring  gesture. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
said  so  well — "The  impact  of  a  planned 
deficit  is  serious,"  and  this  body  imder 
its  constitutional  requirements  and  pre- 
rogatives must  stop  all  pretense,  analyze 


and  exercise  its  judgment.  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  job.  The  muddled  situation  is 
no  clearer  fast. 

GXNBUL    LEAn    TO    KAi'lLNU 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks  and  permission  for  aU 
who  have  participated  in  this  discussion 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  if  they  so 
desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  and  the  work  he  has  done  on  this 
subject.  I  want  to  particularly  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  fact  that 
he  has  attempted  to  keep  this  discussion 
in  the  framework  of  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
hear  the  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CanwonI. 
who,  on  January  17.  made  this  statement 
regarding  the  President's  budget: 

I  have  listened  to  messages  from  Presi- 
dents here  in  the  Hotue  for  40  jrears,  but  in 
all  that  time  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  a 
budget  message  Uke  this  one,  and  neither 
have  you;  nor  has  anyone  else. 

Since  we  convened  here  a  year  ago,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  doUar  fell  to  a  new 
low.  Savings,  pensions,  life  Insurance,  bonds 
v^in  buy  less. 

Since  we  convened  here  a  j'ear  ago.  the 
0  .st-of-living  price  index  hit  a  new  high  six 
times. 

Since  we  convened  here  a  year  ago,  despite 
record  national  business  activity  as  measiired 
by  virtually  every  significant  indicator,  we 
spent  ourselves  deeper  In  debt.  The  Inevi- 
table limit  Is  just  that  much  closer.  Khru- 
shchev is  waiting.  And  you  cannot  lay  the 
blame  at  the  door  of  defense  and  8«curlty. 
The  distinguished  gentlem.an  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Mahon — an  authority  on  the  subject — 
told  you  here  on  the  floor  last  April:  "We 
should  not  give  oiu'selves  an  opiate  and  lay 
all  our  problems  at  the  door  of  defense 
spending." 

At  the  heart  of  our  national  finances  is  a 
simple.  Inescapable  fact,  easily  grasped  by 
anyone.  It  is  that  our  Oov«rnment — any 
government— like  Individuals  and  families — 
cannot  spend  and  continue  to  spend  more 
than  they  take  in  without  inviting  disaster. 
With  governments,  continued  deficit  spend- 
ing Inevitably  leads  to  debasement  of  cur- 
rency. A  dollar  Is  only  as  valuable  and 
reliable  in  the  eyes  of  others  as  it  is  to  us. 

I  think  he  has  cited  some  of  the 
dangei*s  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  reviewed  today.  If  we  can 
keep  this  effort  on  the  basis  that  those 
of  VIS  who  believe  sound  financing  is  the 
only  way  to  run  a  government  and  also 
keep  It  in  a  bipartisan  framework,  we 
are  going  to  get  somewhere  with  it.  I 
find  back  home  that  the  people  believe 
there  is  no  policy  liberal  that  is  not 
sotmd. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  and  wish  to  say  this: 
If  we  are  going  to  move  forward  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  think  is  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, we  need  a  good  chunk  of  votes  on 
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the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle.  But  I 
would  point  out.  not  in  the  way  of  warn- 
ing— that  is  not  the  word  I  want;  I  do 
not  know  what  word  to  use,  but  just 
point  out— let  us  leave  it  that  way— that 
this  is  a  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 
If  we  do  piu-sue  this  novel  fiscal  policy, 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy, 
this  question  In  my  Judgment  should  be 
a  basic  issue  in  the  1964  elections.    The 


February  ^ 


basic  points,  all  we  in  Congress  can  do 
is  to  draw  the  Issues. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  Join  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  for  his 
fine,  timely,  and  erudite  statement  on 
public  finance.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
said  privately  and  publicly  many  times 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  knows 
more  about  public  finance  and  tax  phi- 
losophy than  any  Member  of  Congress. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  well-qualified  man  to  speak  so  well  and 
eflTectively  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
none  of  those  who  represent  the  adminis- 
tration's position  were  not  on  hand  to 
enter  Into  a  public  debate  so  that  the 
virtues  and  weaknesses  of  all  proposi- 
tions could  be  better  brought  to  light  and 
understood.  I  hope  that  in  the  future, 
when  given  the  opportunity,  all  will  be 
on  hand  to  hear  a  discussion  of  these 
matters  and  all  propositions  designed  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  wish  him 
good  luck  as  he  and  others  attempt  to 
get  all  the  facts  in  the  record,  both  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  House  fioor. 
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ECONOMIC  STEREOTYPES  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  ARROGANCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  and  his  entourage  of  New  Fron- 
tier professors  finding  themselves  unable 
to  marshal  popular  support  for  their 
novel  economic  ideas  of  spending  our- 
selves rich  and  cutting  taxes  to  cut 
deficits  have  resorted  to  the  technique 
of  intellectually  browbeating  the  public. 

The  theme  is  that  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  new  theories  is  too  dumb 
too  provincial  or  too  arrogant  to  imder- 
stand.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  arro- 
gance and  the  unwillingness  to  think  is 
basically  on  the  side  of  the  New  Fron- 
tiersmen. There  are  many  scholars  and 
Congressmen  who  are  perfectly  willing, 
in  fact  anxious,  to  examine  into  the  novel' 
theories  advanced  by  the  President  and 
Ills  advisers  to  see  where  they  might  be 
right  and  where  they  might  be  in  error 


they  are  being  called  upon  to  bring  out 
their  working  papers  to  establish  their 
truth. 

Is  the  economy  tired  and  sluggish  or 
is  it  experiencing  growing  pains?  Will 
increased  consumer  purchasing  power 
result  In  Increased  consumer  demand? 
Is  the  unused  plsmt  capacity  essentally 
idle  or  obsolete?  Is  the  primary  cause  of 
relatively  high  rate  unemployment  fric- 
tlonal  and  structural,  or  weak  consumer 
demand? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  Issues  that 
should  be  examined  into,  discussed  and 
debated.  But  these  are  the  very  points 
on  which  the  Kennedy  professors  wish  us 
to  assume  their  conclusions  as  true  as  a 
matter  of  faith  and  not  reason. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  over  a  period  of  several  years 
some  of  the  treatises  of  distinguished 
scholars  which  seek  to  refute  many  of 
these  basic  premises.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns 
has  successfully  refuted  the  economic 
gap  theory  which  Ues  at  the  base  of 
much  of  the  ideology  of  the  Kennedy 
professors.  Dr.  Colin  Clark  refutes  the 
sluggish  growth  theory  by  exposing  the 
techniques  employed  by  those  who 
started  this  play  of  growthmanship.  Dr. 
Raymond  Saulnier,  Dr.  Milton  Fried- 
man, Dr.  Gabriel  Hauge,  among  the 
many  distingiiished  scholars  have  time 
and  again  revealed  that  the  basic  eco- 
nomic premises  upon  which  the  novel 
theories  advanced  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration are  In  error. 

The  Kennedy  professors  obviously  do 
not  want  discussion  and  debate.  They 
pretend,  and  their  claque  in  the  report- 
ing profession  help  keep  up  the  pre- 
tense, that  no  intellectual  or  scholar 
disagrees  with  them.  There  being  no 
disagreement,  the  poor  dumb  people  just 
need  Instruction  to  get  rid  of  their 
puritanical  traditions  of  thrift  and 
hard  work  which  shackle  them  and  pre- 
vent our  society  from  moving  at  once 
into  this  realm  of  heaven  on  earth. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  another  distinguished  scholar. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hutt,  who  disagrees  with  the 
fundamental  premises  of  the  Kennedy 
arrogants.  This  article,  entitled  "A 
Question  of  Stereotypes,"  appeared  in 
Fortune  magazine  in  August  1962. 

Dr.  Hutt  is  professor  of  commerce  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  commerce  at  the 
University  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
and  has  recently  been  lecturing  In  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  participating 
in  the  serious  dialog  of  economic  and 
political  discussion  ever  since  he  en- 
tered the  London  School  of  Economics 
In  1919.  In  1930  he  published  his  pio- 
neering classic,  "The  Theory  of  Col- 
lective Bargaining,"  in  which  he  argued 
that  labor  unions,  while  reducing  the 
total   product   of   industry,    failed    to 


competition,  exploitation  of  labor  fi^' 
employment,  and  property.  ' 

On  property  Dr.  Hutt  says  In  contra, 
diction  of  the  arguments  used  by  the 
arrogants  to  further  their  theory  of  the 
desirability  of  Government  propert* 
holdings:  ' 

It  Is  when  the  ownership  of  resources  be 
comes  vested  In  the  state  and  that  UimI 
resources  are  likely  to  be  used,  not  tat  toe 
benefit  of  the  community  as  such,  but  rathe 
for  the  benefit  of  relatively  small  groups  that 
are  able  to  maintain  a  number  of  politician. 
In  office.  ^^ 

I  hope  the  general  public  and  individ- 
ual Congressmen  will  be  encouraged  to 
withstand  the  intellectual  browbeating 
they  are  being  subjected  to.  Rest  a*, 
sured  there  are  many  scholars  and 
thinkers  on  the  other  side.  The  Issue 
shall  not  go  by  default  based  upon  blind 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  these  20th  century 
promoters  of  medieval  scholasticism 
We  were  going  to  have  a  debate  in  soite 
of  them. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  this  Intellectual 
arrogance  of  the  Kennedy  professors.    If 
they  have  a  case  let  them  advance  the 
arguments  and  facts  which  they  beUeve 
support  their  case,  and  those  of  us  who 
disagree   will  put   forward   our   points 
Here  follows  Dr.  W.  H.  Hutt's  article: 
A  Question  or  Stereotypes 
(By  W.  H.  Hutt') 
President  Kennedy  recently  made  a  plea  for 
disenthralling  ourselves  from   -truisms  and 
stereotypes'    of    the    distant    past    In    order 
better  to  address  ourselves  to  the  problems  of 
the  present.     This  Is  a  laudable  sentiment, 
yet  much  depends  on  exactly  what  Ideas  are 
In  question.     The  President  belittled  fears 
of  unbalanced  budgets  and  the  growing  role 
government  tends  to  play  in  economic  affairs 
But   are   such    fears    unfounded?      /j-e   men 
the  victims  of  "st«rotype8"  when  they  oppose 
direct  government  Interference  in  the  price 
system?     Is  It  a  species  of  "mythology"  to 
believe   that   the    community  Is   best  served 
by   a  government  of  rule   and   law   as  con- 
trasted to  government  by  discretionary  au- 
thorlty?     Surely  there  Is  a  distinction  be- 
tween irrelevant  "truisms"  and  the  endur- 
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'  The  writer  of  the  accompanying  essay  U 
professor    of    commerce    and    dean    of    the 
faculty    of   commerce   at    the    University   of 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  has  recenUy 
been    lecturing    in    the   United    States.     He 
has  been  participating  in  the  "serious  dia- 
logue" of  economic  and  political  discussion 
ever  since  he  entered  the  London  School  of 
Economics   in    1919.     In    1930   he   published 
his  pioneering  classic,  "The  Theory  of  Collec- 
tive Bargaining."  in  which   he  argued   that 
labor  unions,  while  reducing  the  total  prod- 
uct of  Industry,  failed   to  secixre  Its  redis- 
tribution in  favor  of  the  poorer  classes.    Ten 
years  later  he  brought  out  "The  Theory  of 
Idle  Resources."  an  analysis  of  concepts  of 
unemployment  and  their  significance.    A  new 
book    titled    "Non-Keyneaijtn    Kconomica— « 
Restatement"  Is  planned  for  publication  in 
early  1963. 


in£  truths  that  men  have  painfully  arrived 
at  regarding  the  nature  and  maintenance  of 
fjie  good  society. 

The  real  and  dangerous  stereotypes  today. 
I  submit,  are  certain  highly  popular  notions 
that  in  effect  constantly  aggrandize  govern- 
ment by  impairing  the  free-market  system 
of  economy.  These  ideas,  new  In  dress  but 
old  and  stale  In  origin,  have  been  endorsed 
by  many  economists,  especially  those  who 
are  influential  in  advising  governments;  they 
have  been  propagated  by  the  press;  and 
they  have  even  influenced  some  business- 
men. Precisely  because  he  Is  busy,  the  busi- 
nessman tends  to  take  on  authority  the  cli- 
ches he  hears  reiterated.  When  he  thinks  he 
Is  taking  a  broadmlnded.  progressive,  en- 
lightened, or  public -spirited  view,  he  Is  all 
too  often  reflecting  quiet,  gradual  Indoc- 
trination of  which  he  has  been  wholly  un- 
conscious. My  purpose  here  is  not  to  set 
forth  m  detail  the  principles  of  the  free 
society,  but  in  brief  space  to  challenge  head- 
on  some  of  the  more  jwpular  fallacies  now 
in  vogue. 

Progressive  taxation:  The  acquiescence  of 
many  people,  sometimes  including  business- 
men themselves,  In  a  system  of  progressive 
taxation  rests  on  two  misapprehensions; 
First,  that  progression  In  the  tax  system  Is 
just;  second,  that  It  Is  necessary  to  raise 
revenues  adequate  to  cover  the  enormous 
outlays  most  Western  governments  are  mak- 
ing. In  fact,  progression  Is  -liscrimlnatory 
and  incentive  destroying,  and  this  com- 
pounds the  111  effects  of  the  tax  burden  on 
economic  growth  and  savings.  No  one  would 
think  of  defending  a  wage  system  wherein 
factory  employees  were  paid  at  progressively 
declining  rates  for  overtime.  Yet  this  Is  the 
setup  In  which  we  have  acquiesced  for  the 
net  remuneration  of  the  most  vital  employ- 
ees In  our  economy — executives,  entrepre- 
neurs, and  large  segments  of  the  middle 
class.  Of  course,  businessmen  and  managers 
are  activated  in  part  by  nonmonetary  In- 
centives. Yet  why  have  we  come  to  tolerate 
and  to  regard  as  Just  a  system  that  yields 
positive  disincentives  to  work  and  creative 
effort?  It  can  be  shown  that  progressive 
rates  of  taxation  raise  relatively  little  addi- 
tional revenue  and  that  they  encourage  both 
tax  avoidance  and  Illegal  tax  evasion — which 
are  now  rife  In  most  countries.  Should  we 
not  emphasize  more  effectively  the  moral 
harm  that  this  entails  as  well  as  Its  enor- 
moiu  administrative  cost?  Should  we  not, 
indeed,  stop  talking  about  "progressive" 
Wxatlon  altogether  and  stress  the  point  that 
It  is  those  who  favor  the  present  discrimi- 
natory system  who  are — quite  unwittingly — 
the  reactionaries? 

The  profit  motive:  The  stereot3rpe  here  Is 
that,  while  "profits"  are  all  very  well  In  their 
way  (for  they  help  pay  the  Government  s 
bills)  they  should  nevertheless  be  subject 
to  some  kind  of  limit  or  self-restraint.  Yet 
no  one  has  ever  enunciated  unambiguous 
criteria  for  determining  what  percentage  of 
profits  on  an  Inveatment  Is  "legitimate"  and 
what  Is  "excessive."  Sometimes  we  get  the 
idea  that  stockholders  ought  to  share  profits 
with  labor.  But  once  again,  no  principles  for 
sharing  have  ever  been  suggested. 

The  curious  thing  Is  that  profits  in  their 
strict  sense  form  that  part  of  Income  which 
can  never  be  "too  high"  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  collective  Interest  of  the  community. 
For  profits  are  the  evanescent  reward  of 
wisdom  In  prediction  and  the  risks  under- 
taken by  those  who  bring  together  various 
factors  of  production  (labor,  materials,  and 
capital)  to  satisfy  the  market  demand  for 
goods  and  services.  A  firm  replaces  or  ac- 
cumulates inventories  or  capital  resources 
of  any  kind.  In  combination,  up  to  the  point 
at  which  the  prospective  yield  from  any 
further  Increment  of  investment  In  that 
form  or  direction  offers  less  than  the  rate  of 
interest.  Any  realized  deficiency  below  In- 
terest (obviously  resulting  from  unwise  or 
unlucky  decisions  about  the  use  of  the  com- 


munity's resources)  Ls  a  loss.  Any  realized 
excess  above  Interest  (resulting  from  wise  or 
lucky  decisions)  is  profit. 

The  constantly  expressed  view  that  the 
entrepreneurial  Incentive  bo  described  (as 
distinct  from  the  necessarily  imperfect  wis- 
dom, or  power  to  predict,  of  those  subject 
to  the  Incentive)  can  be  a  source  of  Insta- 
bility or  dlscoordinatlon  In  the  economy  Is 
preposterous.  And  It  Is  gross  mlsrepre.";en- 
tatlon  to  suggest  that  institutions  which 
have  been  framed  to  permit  the  profit  sys- 
tem to  function  have  been  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  wealthy.  The  accumulation 
of  productive  capacity  through  the  plowing 
back  of  profits,  whether  by  the  Individual 
or  the  corporation,  has  been  essential  for  the 
emergence  of  the  modern  world  with  its  rap- 
Idly  rising  living  standards.  Yet  the  public 
still  tends  to  regard  the  process  as  an  In- 
herently sordid  one,  and  the  businessman 
himself  Is  often  not  without  some  feeling  of 
guilt  about  the  matter.  To  break  down  pop- 
ular misconceptions  on  this  point  we  should, 
I  think,  always  emphasize  that  the  profit  sys- 
tem Is  inherently  one  of  profit  and  loss;  and 
that  Its  purpose  Is  basically  to  Insure  the 
use  of  the  country's  resources  In  accordance 
with  the  public's  wlU. 

Competition:  Just  as  many  public  utter- 
ances about  profits  are  misinformed  or  wool- 
ly, so  with  the  larger  concept  of  the  com- 
petitive market.  Businessmen  themselves 
often  talk  about  "liealthy"  competition.  Im- 
plying that  Just  so  much  of  It  Is  good,  but 
that  If  carried  too  far  comp>etltion  becomes 
"wasteful"  or  "cutthroat"  or  "cruel"  or 
"ruthless."  But  those  who  talk  this  way  are 
never  able  to  tell  us  Just  how  much  competi- 
tion Is  good,  and  how  much  Is  bad,  and  In 
effect  they  open  the  door  wide  to  discretion- 
ary and  arbitrary  Government  regulation  of 
the  business  system. 

In  a  free  market  as  opposed  to  a  planned 
economy,  the  consumer  Is  given  sovereign 
power  to  vote  for  certain  economic  ends. 
Producers  respond  to  that  vote  In  search  of 
a  profit  reward:  and  competition  between 
producers  Instires  the  constant  substitu- 
tion of  the  least-cost  method  of  production. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  competition,  so  defined, 
can  be  "wasteful."  though  It  may  be  pain- 
ful to  producers  or  industries  that  are  elimi- 
nated in  the  process.  Yet  much  of  the  pain 
attributed  to  competition  Is,  I  suspect,  due 
to  prolonged  effort*  to  avoid  It.  If  a  country 
has  long  had  a  protective  tariff,  or  If  farm 
prices  have  been  subject  to  prolonged  gov- 
ernment support  as  in  the  United  States, 
then  of  course  the  elimination  of  the  tariff 
or  the  support  will  cause  pain.  Yet  this 
Is  only  to  say  that  If  we  try  to  walk  on  stilts 
we  may  fall  and  cause  harm,  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  others.  Gravity  Is  not  apt 
to  hurt  the  one  who  walks  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  great  virtues  of  the  competitive  mar- 
ket are,  first.  Its  democratic  character,  and, 
second.  Its  Inherent  Impartiality.  It  Is  as 
class  blind  as  It  Is  race  blind.  Why  has  no 
ghetto  developed  In  the  United  States? 
Fundamentally  t>ecause.  in  the  past,  the  free 
market  has  been  allowed  to  function  effec- 
tively. Why  has  apartheid  persisted  in 
South  Africa?  Because  various  government 
measures  have  excluded  the  nonwhite  peo- 
ple from  the  economic  opportunities  that 
competitive  capitalism  was  trying  to  provide 
for  them.  The  market  In  South  Africa  has 
been  colorblind.  The  state  has  been  color 
conscious. 

Exploitation  of  labor:  It  Is  frequently 
alleged  that  the  competitive  market  is  ex- 
ploitative of  labor  in  the  absence  of  trade- 
union  pressures.  Of  course,  collective  bar- 
gaining is  administratively  inevflable  in  this 
mass -production  era:  and  a  good  society 
ought  to  protect  employees  from  attempts, 
through  collusive  action  of  employers,  to 
force  down  wage  rates  below  their  social  or 
free  market  level.    The  trouble  today  is  that 


powerful  unions  all  too  frequently  push 
wages  to  a  level  which  must  ultimately  cre- 
ate unemployment  unless  the  Government 
resorts  to  Inflation.  Thus  the  whole  com- 
munity Is  penalized. 

The  stereotype  of  labor  exploitation  rests 
on  the  false  Idea  that  it  Is  employers  or 
stockholders  who  pay  wages.  Consumers 
pay  wages.  If  the  price  of  leather  rises  the 
price  of  shoes  will  almost  certainly  advance. 
If  the  price  of  laljor  going  Into  shoes,  ad- 
vances, the  price  of  shoes  Is  likely  to  go 
up  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  It  Is  uni- 
versally recognized  that  Indirect  taxes  are 
regressive — i.e.,  they  tend  to  burden  the 
lower  Income  groups  more,  in  proportion, 
than  the  higher.  But  when  collective  bar- 
gaining. State-fixed  wage  rates,  and  price 
supports  of  other  kinds  raise  prices  above  the 
values  the  market  would  establish,  the  ef- 
fect Is  even  more  powerfully  regressive. 
There  Is  an  astonishing  blindness  to  this 
truth  even  In  academic  circles. 

Managers  and  owners  have,  therefore,  a 
duty  to  protect  the  public  from  unjustifi- 
ably high  prices  for  particular  kinds  of  work. 
In  virtually  every  great  Industrial  dispute, 
the  true  parties  in  conflict  are  labor  and 
the  public,  not  labor  and  management. 
While  the  legal  responsibility  of  managers  Is 
to  the  shareholders,  they  are  essentially  em- 
ployees of  the  consiuner.  The  current  text- 
books on  Industrial  and  pyersonnel  relations 
are  seriously  defective  on  this  vital  point. 
The  case  for  Industrial  discipline  has  Its 
origin  In  consumers'  sovereignty.  Few  of  our 
young  executives  in  training  have  this  truth 
brought  home  to  them.  I  know  most  of  the 
textbooks  In  this  field.  Any  awareness  of 
the  simple  yet  crucial  fact  I  am  stressing 
Is  vlrtuaUy  absent  in  all  of  them. 

Businessmen  ought  also  to  recognize  and 
be  able  to  defend  the  positive  role  the  com- 
petitive pricing  of  labor  plays  In  a  coordi- 
nated economic  systena.  Ethical  principles 
cannot  determine  the  socially  desirable  rela- 
tive prices  of  carrot*,  turnips,  and  parsnlpe. 
Neither  can  they  determine  the  socially 
desirable  relative  wage  rates  and  salaries  of 
laborers,  mechanics,  executives,  and  entre- 
preneurs In  an  Industry.  These  matters  are 
best  settled  by  the  free  market,  which  tends 
to  apportion  rewards  In  relation  to  the  value 
of  a  man's  contribution  (whether  through 
personal  services  or  through  property)  to  the 
conunon  pool  of  output. 

The  enlargement  of  total  output,  and 
hence  of  real  wages  and  Incomes,  depends 
In  the  last  analysis  on  thrift  and  technical 
progress.  Now  such  progress  In  a  particular 
industry  creates  no  Justification  for  a  rise 
in  the  remuneration  of  those  employed  In 
that  industry.  It  should,  under  c(»npetitlve 
conditions,  lead  to  a  cut  In  price  of  the 
product  in  question,  which  In  turn  releases 
purchasing  power  and  demand  for  other 
products.  This  enlarges  the  total  market 
for  goods  and  services,  and  causes  the 
remuneration  of  those  engaged  in  other  in- 
dustries to  increase.  This  Is  the  meaning  of 
Says  famous  law  of  markets.  As  I  like  to 
express  It.  that  law  states  that  the  demand 
for  any  commodity  or  service  arises  out  of 
the  supply  of  noncompeting  commodities  or 
senlces.  And  It  Is  saving  plus  technical  In- 
novation and  Invention  that  Increases  total 
supply  and  hence  demand. 

Full  employment :  This  stereotype  stands 
on  its  head  a  major  purpose  of  the  good 
society,  which  Is  not  to  create  more  work  but 
to  maximize  the  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  which  JoIm  and  employment  op- 
portunities foUow.  Every  potent  Invention 
or  managerial  Ingenuity  Is  potent  because  It 
is  in  one  sense  employment-destroying.  I.e., 
because  It  enables  a  given  product  to  l)e 
produced  with  less  labor  or  less  capital,  thus 
forcing  margliial  resources  Into  idleness.  Yet 
as  noted  above,  it  is  precisely  these  econo- 
mies that  constitute  the  great  expansive 
force  in  the  modern  world  where  free-market 
conditions  for  labor  and  capital  prevail. 
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Cbronlc  unemployment  of  men  and  physi- 
cal assets  emerges  basically  when  services  are 
priced  higher  than  the  community  can 
afford  out  of  unlnflated  Income — I.e.,  when 
labor  prices  Itself  or  Is  priced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Public  spending  cannot  create  demand 
or  employment  except  in  the  sense  that  in- 
flation may  offset  costs  which  have  been 
raised  or  held  rigid  by  collective  action. 
Moreover,  in  validating  wage  maladjust- 
ments, the  government  is  likely  to  set  in  mo- 
tion an  endless  spiral  in  which  spending 
leads  on  to  new  wage  demands,  while  result- 
ing imemployment  Is  made  the  excuse  for 
still  more  spending. 

Some  buBinessmen  have  been  tricked  into 
associating  or  identifying  such  inflation  with 
economic  growth,  forgetting  that  the  source 
of  growth  Is  thrift  (l.e.,  the  accumulation  of 
real  assets  by  individuals,  corporations,  or 
Government).  But  even  worse  than  open 
Inflation,  perhaps,  is  repressed  inflation. 
wherein  governments  seek  to  disguise  the 
efforts  of  misguided  monetary  policies  by  at- 
tempting to  hold  prices  down  by  direct  or 
indirect  controls,  as  apparently  happened  re- 
cently in  the  United  States.  In  this  case  we 
get  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds — Gov- 
ernment spending  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment accompanied  by  price  fixing  that  may 
(indirectly  and  unlntendedly)  strike  at  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  market  economy. 

If  we  are   to  avoid  this  denouement,  we 
shoxild  have  the  courage  to  insist  that,  while 
Government  has  a  responslbUity  to  provide 
a  soimd  monetary  system,  it  can  never  fulfill 
it  as  long  as  press\u-e  groups  distort  the  flex- 
ible functioning  of  the  price-and-wage  sys- 
tem.   In  the  case  of  industry,  I  see  no  great 
problem  in  the  United  States  since,  despite 
much  propaganda  to  the  contrary,  business 
appears   to   be   sufficiently   competitive,   es- 
pecially when  interindustry  competition  and 
antitrust  discipline  are  taken  into  account 
In  the  case  of  organized  labor,  however,  there 
Is  a  real  problem  since  the  modern  union 
possesses   a   kind   of   monopoly   power   over 
wage  rates— a  power  that  can  paralyze  whole 
industries    by   strike    action.      The    task    of 
reform  is  not  easy,  but  the  key.  I  believe 
resides  in  showing  that  it  is  the  coercive 
power  over  its  own  members— and  against 
those  seeking  work— that  gives  the  modern 
union   Its   unique   monopoly  prlvUeges      It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  relevant  labor 
legislation  (or  its  enforcement)  has  been  the 
product  of  any  careful  consideration  of  Its 
economic   and   moral   implications.     It   has 
been  largely  a  concession  to  voting  might 

r>il^^^^~i^^'^^      ^«      *^^«"''"      wrote 
Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon.     This  idea  lingers 
as  a  stereotype  partly   because  of   miscon- 
ceptions  about    acquisitiveness    (thrift   be- 
ing confused  with  avarice),  but  partly  be- 
cause of  the  belief  that  the  accumulation 
of  property  is  often  the  consequence  of  'ex- 
ploitation."   It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  business- 
mans   stereotype.    But    the    average    busi- 
nessman is  as  ineffective  in  explaining  the 
role  of  property  as  he  is  in  defending  profits 
We  can  help  to  dissolve  the  stereotype   by 
showing  that  what  Is  called  "private  prop- 
erty" consists  not  only  of  one's  house   one's 
car,   one's   furniture,   and   so   forth,   which 
may  be  appropriately  termed  "private,"  but 
also  of  resources  the  profitable  use  of  which 
is  subject  to  consumers'  sovereignty     This 
form   of   property    could    be    better    termed 
social   property."    it   is   when   the   owner- 
ship  of   resources    becomes   vested    in   the 
State  that  these  resources  are  likely  to  be 
used,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
as  such,  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  rel- 
atively small  groups  that  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  number  of  politicians   in   office. 

To  instill  a  truer  picture  of  the  role  of 
property,  we  must  show  the  extent  to  which 
freedom  of  the  mind  and  spirit  have  l>een 
dependent  upon  "privately"  owned  savings. 
Freedom   of  contract  and   the   tradition   of 
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sanctity  of  contract  (which  have  meaning 
only  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty) constitute  the  basic  safeguards  of 
personal  liberty. 

The    above    are   some   of    the   stereotypes 
that    need    questioning    and    analysis.     In- 
evitably,   part    of    this    analysis    has    been 
technical,    but    more    generally,    our    appeal 
should  be  to  the  animating  of  the  Ideals  of 
the  free  society.     Such  a  society  needs  gov- 
ernment that  will  protect  its  members  from 
coercion,  and  government  fails  In  its  duty 
when  it  allows  private  groups  to  claim  the 
right  to  exercise  coercive  authority.     Yet  the 
government's  own  powers  need  to  be  care- 
fully circumscribed.    Very  early  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  political  system,  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  (aptly  described  as  the  great- 
est  friend   democracy   ever   had)    discerned 
the   fundamental    conditions    under    which 
the  system  of  choosing  legislators  through 
the  counting  of  heads  could  lead  to  a  good 
society.     Majorities,  he  held,  had  no  rights 
against  minorities.     While  many  legislative 
decisions  could  be  made  by  majorities  alone, 
the  rules  enacted  ought  to  be  nondiscrim- 
inatory, and  specifically  apply  to  the  majority 
themselves  as   well  as  to  any  minority  af- 
fected.    As   is   shown   In   Frledrich   Hayek's 
brilliant    exposition    of    this    notion    ("The 
Constitution     of    Liberty,"    published    last 
year),  while  a  majority  has  the  right  to  tax 
Itself  for  the  benefit  of  a  minority,  it  does 
not   have   a   parallel    right   to   enrich   Itself 
through   legislation    at    the   minority's   ex- 
pense. 

It  is  in  the  breach  of  this  rule  that,  I 
think,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  most 
serious  weaknesses  In  the  economic  policies 
of  this  age.  Increasingly,  governments  main- 
tain themselves  In  power  by  a  process  of 
exploiting  the  thrifty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
improvident,  exploiting  the  competent  for 
the  benefit  of  the  incompetent,  but  above  all, 
by  exploiting  the  politlcaUy  weak  for  the 
benefit  of  the  politically  strong.  Unless  we 
can  discipline  government  through  what  may 
be  called  the  Tocqueville  principle,  we  shall 
have  the  triumph  of  the  rtile  that  voting 
might  makes  for  social  right.  Such  a  rule  can 
scarcely  provide  the  foundation  for  a  truly 
prosperous  society.  Yet  the  so-called  welfare 
state,  however  noble  the  intentions  of  many 
of  its  advocates  and  stipporters.  has  been  pro- 
gressing politically  because  it  has  become  a 
respectable  way  of  purchasing  the  votes  of 
the  immediate  beneficiaries. 

We  must  not  let  the  advocates  of  big 
government  get  away  with  all  the  nice- 
sounding  adject  Iver,.  They  have  already 
stolen  the  uorcis  "librra!"*  and  "welfare." 
One  can  no  more  aLtrxck  "welfare  '  than  one 
can  attack  virtue.  Meanwhile,  those  who 
seek  to  defend  the  market  eronomy  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  defenders  of  a  sordid 
process  of  money-grubbing.  What  needs  to 
be  shown  Is  that  the  process  of  competition, 
the  institution  of  property,  and  the  sanctity 
of  contract  are  the  Institutions  that  restrain 
such  avarice  as  Is  natural  to  man  and  make 
possible  the  system  of  voluntary  collabora- 
tion that  has  built  the  modern  world. 

Possibly  our  best  strategy  should  be  Indi- 
rect. We  should  Insist  that  the  government 
exercise  its  power  only  through  clearcut  rules 
based  on  explicit  general  principles;  and  that 
is  the  essence  of  law.  In  any  attempt  to 
enunciate  such  principles  and  frame  such 
rules,  the  proponents  of  unrestrained  govern- 
ment will  open  themselves  lo  effective  attack. 


mry  ^ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     is  th-^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genti<»m 
from  Missouri?  '' '*^  gemieman 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.  «« 
proprlate  that  most  public  attention T 
being  directed  to  the  Federal  income  t«r 
as  the  villain  in  the  drama  of  econonS. 
growth.  Indeed,  it  is  the  villain  andT 
ways  need  to  be  reformed. 

By  its  very  nature— taxing  profits-it 
is  a  deterrent  to  economic  growth  it  u 
time,  however,  to  point  to  the  hero  of 
the  drama— the  property  tax  unon 
which  local  revenues  are  based  for  ex 
penditures  in  health,  education,  welfare 
and  economic  infrastructure  such  as 
roads,   sewers,   and  water  supplies 

By  its  very  nature — taxing  wealth 
idle  or  otherwise— it  is  an  encourage 
ment  to  invest  wealth  and  so  to  eco 
nomic  growth. 

I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Yale  Po- 
litical Journal.  January  1963  issue  in 
which  I  discuss  these  points  to  some'ex- 
tent.  I  am  placing  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  further  discus- 
sion. 

Let  me  anticipate  some  of  the  well 
founded  criticism  which  relates  to  tiie 
property  tax.  I  think  the  criticism  upon 
analysis  suggests  reform  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  particular  commimity  may 
be  using,  or  abusing,  the  property  tax 
It  does  not  go  to  the  merits  of  the  tax 
itself. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
property  tax  is  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive of  all  taxes  and  primarily  the  most 
efficient  tax  to  collect.  It  has  often  been 
called  by  its  detractors  a  regressive  tax. 
These  remarks  have  been  oflf-the-cuff  ob- 
servations; not  those  of  students: 
WnniE  A  Taxpayer  Revolt  Is  Starting 
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THE  PROPERTY  TAX:  THE  HERO  OP 
POST- WORLD  WAR  U  DAYS 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


(Note.— A  tax  revolt,  touched  off  by  mush- 
rooming property  taxes.  That's  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  dozens  of  communities.  Tax 
bills  on  many  homes  have  doubled  and 
tripled  In  10  years.  Homeowners  are  up  in 
arms.  This  is  the  story  of  that  rebellion— 
and  its  widespread  effects.) 

(Reported  from  New  York.  Washington 
D.C..  Detroit,  and  San  FYanclsco.) 

A  tax  revolt  is  starting  to  appear  in  com- 
munities across  the  country. 

Revolt  Is  taking  many  forms.  In  some 
places  It  is  In  the  form  of  an  escape  from 
a  suburban  house  to  life  in  an  apartment 
In  many  others,  on  November  6,  revolt  took 
the  form  of  rejections  of  a  large  number  of 
bond-issue  proposals. 

Local  voters  in  this  year's  elections  threw 
out  mayors,  overturned  councils,  changed 
school  boards  In  striking  a  blow  against  high 
and  rising  taxes. 

Voters  of  California  decided  that  they 
want  to  get  back  to  the  fundamentals— and 
to  give  up  some  of  the  frills— in  education. 
In  Montgomery  County.  Md..  Just  outside 
the  Nation  s  Capital,  all  except  two  moder- 
ate members  of  the  seven-man  county  coun- 
cil were  swept  out  of  office.  All  school-board 
members  up  for  reelection  were  defeated 
Taxes  provided  the  issue. 

Revolt,  where  it  Is  appearing,  centers  on 
the  local  tax  on  real  property. 

Property  versus  Income:  Most  talk  and 
action  In  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
have  concerned  taxes  on  Income. 

It  Is  the  tax  on  real  estate,  however,  that 
Is  arousing  taxpayers  to  revolt.  Year  after 
year,  in  community  after  community,  the 
rate  of  tax  on  real  property  is  raised.  Then, 
periodically,  the  tax  assessor  comes  around 


and   raises    the    assessed    valuation    against 
which  the  tax  rate  is  to  apply. 

In  10  years,  taxes  on  real  estate  have 
doubled — as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  Short  of  rather  violent  taxpayer  re- 
sistance, no  end  appears  in  sight.  Yet  many 
tax  authorities  feel  that  the  saturation  point 
either  has  been  reached  or  Is  near  In  real 
estate  taxes. 

To  find  out  what  Is  happening,  staff  mem- 
bers of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  have  dvig 
deeply  Into  the  tax  problems  of  communi- 
ties in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

Take  Montgomery  County.  Md..  where  tax- 
payers In  the  election  earlier  this  month  re- 
belled against  politicians  in  office. 

Homeowners  have  been  hit  from  two  sides. 
Tax  rates  are  up  sharply.  So  are  assessed 
valuations.  Here  are  some  examples,  drawn 
from  actual  cases: 

The  owner  of  a  $20,000  house  In  a  typical 
area  of  Montgomery  County,  assessed  for  tax 
purposes  at  about  50  percent  of  market 
value,  paid  a  property  tax  of  $264  In  1950. 
This  year  the  tax  on  the  s.nmc  house  is  $530 — 
about  double. 

Another  Montgomery  County  resident, 
with  a  house  assessed  at  $17,000.  received  a 
tax  bin  this  year  for  $862 — up  $172  in  1  year. 
In  1957  his  tax  bill  was  $561. 

Soaring  assessments:  Many  owners  of  older 
homes  in  Montgomery  County  have  seen 
assessments  soar.  One  house,  with  an  as- 
sessed value  of  $12,300.  paid  a  tax  of  only 
1328  In  1952.  Now,  10  years  later,  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  house  has  been  raised  to 
I29.380  and  the  property  tax  is  $1,279 — about 
quadrupled. 

Jump  across  the  country  to  California.  A 
typical  house  In  Los  Angeles,  valued  at 
116,000,  paid  a  property  tax  of  $255  In  1952. 
Now  the  tax  on  the  house  Is  up  to  $389.  an 
increase  of  more  than  50  percent.  A  resi- 
dent of  Belvedere,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco, 
says:  "In  8  years  my  house  payments  have 
gone  from  $197  a  month  to  $246  a  month — 
and  all  the  Increase  Is  In  taxes." 
Or  pick  communities  at  random — 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y..  had  a  local  property  tax 
rate  of  $4.09  per  $100  of  assessed  value  in 
1950.    Today  the  tax  rate  is  $9  30. 

Double  trouble:  The  owner  of  a  $20,000 
house  In  Decatur,  Ga  .  In  1949  was  assessed 
at  about  30  percent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  now  pay  on  50  percent  of  the  value. 
The  tax  rate,  meanwhile,  has  risen  from  $2 
per  $100  of  value  to  $2.11. 

In  Woodbrldge,  N.J.,  taxes  on  a  house  worth 
$20,000  10  years  ago  have  more  than 
doubled — from  $388  in  1952  to  $781  this  year 
on  the  same  house. 

Nearly  everywhere,  in  communities  large 
and  small,  the  trend  is  the  same:  high — and 
rising — property  taxes. 

Now,  the  Increases  have  reached  the  point 
where  tsixpayers  are  beginning  to  rebel — with 
widespread  effects. 

One  major  effect,  say  real  estate  specialists 
who  watch  trends  closely.  Is  the  slowing  of 
flights  to  homes  in  the  suburbs.  An  apart- 
ment In  the  city  Is  attracting  more  and  more 
people. 

Once,  a  big  attraction  of  the  suburbs  was 
a  low-tax  rate.  This  was  so  because  these 
areas  often  were  mainly  rural  and  had  ade- 
quate, but  not  elaborate,  public  services. 

The  big  postwar  rush  to  the  suburbs  has 
changed  all  that.  As  people  have  poured  in, 
needs  have  mushroomed  for  schools,  parks, 
recreational  facilities,  wat«r,  and  sewage 
plants.  Spending — and  taxes — have  sky- 
rocketed. 

In  some  cases,  property  taxes  have  been 
pushed  higher  In  the  suburbs  than  In  the 
cities.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  the 
owner  of  a  $30,000  home  pays  $140  a  year  less 
In  property  taxes  than  the  owner  of  a  similar 
house  in  nearby  Montgomery  County. 

Break  for  cities:  Property  taxes  per  capita 
in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  are  lower  than 


property  taxes  per  person  In  the  suburbs  of 
those  two  cities. 

All  this  has  led  many  homeowners  to  sell 
out.  take  city  apartments. 

Says  a  real  estate  broker  in  Indianapolis; 
"Well-to-do  couples,  age  45  and  older,  are 
moving  into  luxury  apartments  rather  than 
building  up  small  estates  In  the  suburbs. 
The  main  reason  is  high  suburban  taxes" 

The  day  after  a  widow  In  Bethesda,  Md  . 
received  her  1962  property  tax  bill,  showing 
a  25-percpnt  Increase,  she  put  her  house  on 
the  market.  Her  comment:  "I  can't  pay 
these  taxes.  I  dislike  the  thought  of  being 
cooped  up  in  an  apartment,  but  I  have  little 
choice." 

In  many  Chicago  suburbs,  homeowners  are 
finding  that  taxes  now  account  for  20  per- 
cent of  their  total  monthly  house  payments — 
double  the  amount  of  10  years  ago.  Noting 
this  trend,  the  U.S.  Savings  &:  Loan  League 
warns:  'One  of  the  great  risks  of  high  taxes 
is  the  pall  they  cast  over  the  desirability  of 
home  ownership." 

Check  around  the  country,  and  you  find 
other  dramatic  effects  of  the  mounting  tax- 
payer rebellion. 

Many  towns  and  communities  turned 
down  bond  issues  for  public  improvements 
on  November  6,  an  analysis  of  the  election 
results  show.  In  all,  nearly  $200  million 
worth  of  projects  v.'as  rejected. 

Says  a  New  York  Investment  banker,  after 
studying  the  bond  results:  "People  spurned 
the  public  Improvements  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  the  Improvements, 
but  because  they  felt  the  limit  has  been 
reached  In  their  tax  bills." 

Homeowners  in  many  communities  across 
the  country,  fearing  higher  school  taxes,  are 
fighting  zoning  changes  that  would  permit 
multifamlly  properties  to  be  built  in  the 
area. 

Wanted:  tax  ceiling:  A  movement  Is  under 
way  In  Indiana  to  force  a  constitutional  limit 
on  propxerty  taxes.  Similarly,  taxpayer 
groups  in  Chicago  are  pushing  for  the  State 
legislature  to  impose  a  celling  on  property 
taxes. 

Many  towns  and  cities  are  scrambling  for 
new  sources  of  revenue  to  ease  the  load  on 
property  owners.  In  Boston,  where  property 
tax  rates  are  the  highest  In  the  country, 
there  Is  a  clamor  for  a  State  sales  tax,  or  a 
higher  income  tax. 

Protests  over  stiff  real  estate  taxes  In  Wis- 
consin have  brought  about  a  new  State  sales 
tax.  part  of  which  Is  to  be  rebated  to  locali- 
ties so  that  they  can  reduce  levies  on  prop- 
erty. 

Pushed:  gambling  strip:  Los  Angeles  is 
considering  taxes  on  hotel-motel  bills  and 
an  airport  passenger  tax.  In  Oakland,  Calif., 
a  tax  relief  action  committee  is  pushing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  provide  a  gam- 
bling strip  along  the  Nevada-California  bor- 
der, with  revenues  to  go  to  meet  welfare 
and  education  needs. 

In  Iowa,  lawmakers  are  considering  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  liquor  to  be  sold  by 
the  drink — subject  to  State  taxes.  Pro- 
ponents are  arguing  that  the  measure  would 
provide  needed  revenue  for  schools  without 
raising  other  taxes. 

Detroit  has  Just  adopted  an  Income  tax. 
This  has  helped  the  city's  revenue  needs,  but 
suburban  communities  are  complaining. 
The  reason:  Detroit's  Income  tax  applies  to 
all  who  either  work  or  live  In  Detroit. 

The  new  tax  hits  many  who  work  in  De- 
troit, but  live  in  surrounding  communities — 
and  already  pay  heavy  taxes  there.  In  Dear- 
bom  Township,  for  example,  the  owner  of  a 
house  with  a  market  value  of  $16,000  foxuid 
that  his  property  tax  biU  has  doubled  in  10 
years. 

Now  residents  of  these  subtirban  com- 
munities are  protesting  Detroit's  action. 
They  are  carrying  their  cases  to  the  State 
courts  to  contest  the  tax. 


Many  local  officials,  witnessing  the  nation- 
wide stir  over  property  taxes,  say  they  can- 
not understand  what  all  the  shouting  Is 
about. 

Says  a  California  tax  official:  "There  Is  no 
doubt  that  people  are  agitated  about  taxes 
But  they  don't  stop  to  think  about  this  when 
they  ask  for  more  and  more  services  from 
government." 

Prom  the  chief  tax  official  of  a  large  sub- 
urb In  the  East:  "When  people  get  disturbed 
enough  to  cut  back  spending,  taxes  will  stop 
rising,  but  not  before." 

Spending  by  communities  everywhere  has 
been  rising  steadily — pushed  up  by  expand- 
ing population. 

Consider  Montgomery  County,  Md.;  Popu- 
lation has  exploded  from  164.000  in  1950  to 
378,000  today.  The  county  is  building  class- 
rooms at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  Some  6.000 
new  pupils  come  into  the  school  system  every 
year.  Appropriations  by  the  county  for 
schools  this  year  total  $39  million — eight 
times  as  much  as  In  1950.  Schools  take  two- 
thirds  of  total  appropriations. 

Other  costs  also  have  risen  sharply — law 
enforcement,  roadbuildlng,  welfare.  Inter- 
est and  other  carrying  costs  of  the  county's 
debt  have  Jumped  from  $2  million  In  1950 
to  $9  million  this  year. 

Or  glance  at  developments  in  Los  .Angelc; 
County.  Its  overall  budget  has  doubled  in 
10  years,  to  $783  mUlion. 

The  county  had  about  25.000  employees  in 
1952:  now  there  are  44,000  people  on  the  Los 
Angeles  County  payroll.  Average  earnings 
of  each  worker  were  $3,537  in  1952.  This 
year  the  average  county  employee  will  make 
$6,028.  It  costs  $8  million  annually  to  run 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Fire  Department — 
four  times  the  amount  it  cost  In  1952. 

Says  an  irate  Callfornlan:  "This  whole 
matter  of  governmental  growth  Is  impossible 
to  stop." 

Dilemma — population  rise;  Looking  ahead, 
local  officials  say,  pressures  for  even  higher 
spending  will  result  from  the  fast-growing 
U.S.  population. 

Schools,  the  biggest  source  of  local  spend- 
ing, will  have  to  carry  an  Increased  load — 
particularly  high  schcxjls.  In  the  years  Just 
ahead — 1963-65 — youths  in  the  age  group 
15  to  19  will  Increase  by  2.4  million,  a  rise  of 
17  percent  In  Just  3  years.  Hundreds  of  new 
high  schools  will  have  to  be  built — and  high 
schools  are  more  costly  to  buUd  than  gram- 
mar schools,  due  mostly  to  exj>€nsive  labora- 
tory facilities. 

One  example  of  Increased  spending  grow- 
ing out  of  a  rising  population  Is  the  $792 
million  rapid-transit  system  approved  by 
voters  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  on 
November  6. 

Traffic  congestion  had  reached  the  point 
where  residents  were  willing  to  take  on  an 
added  property-tax  burden  to  get  an  im- 
proved means  of  transportation.  Typically, 
the  owner  of  a  $16,000  house  will  have  to  pay 
as  much  as  $26.90  extra  in  property  taxes 
annually  after  the  transit  system  is  com- 
pleted in  1971. 

Significantly,  however,  California  voters 
overwhelmingly  turned  down  a  special  prop- 
erty tax  to  pay  for  a  big  park  and  recreation 
program. 

Growing  revolt?  That  action  seems  to 
typify  the  mood  of  people  in  most  ureas  of 
the  country  today. 

Spending  plans,  unless  vitally  needed,  are 
given  a  wary  eye.  Taxpayer  unrest  has 
flared  into  open  revolt  in  many  places.  And. 
from  all  indications,  this  turmoil  will  not 
end  any  time  soon. 

PROPERTY   taxes:    $20  BILLION   A    TEAK,   AND 
STILL  RISING 

State  and  local  taxes  on  real  estate 

In  jtist  12  years,  State  and  local  tax  col- 
lections on  homes  and  other  property  have 
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nearly  trebled.    These  taxes  now  are  rising 
by  more  tban  $13  bUllon  a  year. 

[In  billions] 

1950 

1981 

1952 

1963 

1954 

1955-.. 

1953 ""■ 

1957 

1958 

1959 


Feb] 


I960 ig 


$7.3 

7.9 

8.7 

9.4 

10.0 

10.7 

11.7 

12.9 

14.0 

15.0 


1961 


18.0 


1962  (estimate) 19,7 

Source:  1950-61.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, estimate  by  U.S.N.  &  W.R.  economic 
unit. 


lamette  University  where  he  was  an  out- 
standing athlete.  At  the  time  of  Paul's 
passing  he  was  a  Baptist  minister 
Paschal's  grandfather.  Wapato  John,  was 
well  known  as  the  potato  king  in  the 
Chelan  region.  He  transported  his 
produce  overland  by  mule  train  to  the 
Multnomah  Valley  in  Oregon  for  sale 
to  the  white  settlers  and  later  established 
a  trading  post  at  Lake  Chelan. 

Paschal  Sherman  received  his  earlv 
education  at  St.  Maiy's  Mission  in  Omaic 
and  then  attended  St.  Martin's  College 
m  Lncy,  Wa.sh.  He  was  awarded  an 
A.B.  degree  in  1916  and  a  Kni-hfs  of  Co- 
lumbus scholarship  for  graduate  study 


nary  ^ 


mental  disease  rather  than  on  thp  ^i.. 
rule  as  to  whether  the  victim  knew  riSJ 
from  wrong.  *"^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  commenf. 
noting  the  dedication  of  my  distinguiSS 
constituent  only  give  a  partial  niehi^ 
of  Paschal  Sherman's  life  and  no  in^iX 
into  his  personal  philosophy.  Articukt 
and  well  educated  as  he  is.  Paschalai 
ways  has  maintained  a  vital  and  abid^» 
interest  in  Indian  affairs.  ^ 

He  recognized  early  the  necessity  for 
an  effective   organization  of  American 
Indians  to  express  Indian  needs  to  thp 
Congress  and  American  public.    Advo 
eating  such  action.  Paschal  joined  the 
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at  Catholic  University  in  Washington.     National  Congress  of  American Tndia^; 
u.C.     In  1917.  Paschal  was  granted  his     ♦^^  — '-  —'■'  — '  ■  '^*"  •'"^lans 


rorcnr,itnfaTr<:on 
real  e.siate 

1   Ini^TP;^'* 
UiorctntJ 

. 

1050 

1961 

Chicago... 

$21.58 
2.-.  72 
m.  74 
()1.56 
5<).  15 
51  S3 
25.  73 

117.80 
M.  4t; 
27.  C2 
.30.  05 
34  84 
4H  57 
H  GO 

$40.  39 

.'3  28 

1.3.5.  76 

121.22 

10«.  72 

94.30 

45  W 

212.  V^ 

36.57 

4'J.  25 

.50.40 

55.  52 

71   m 

115 
107 
103 

Dallas 

New  York... 

San  Francisco 

Baltlriore.. 

82 

Buffalo.. 
Phdafielphia 

Boston 

Lo3  Angeles 
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neavUy  on  other  revenue  sour.  (><:.  .\lso,  functions  i)or- 
tormed  by  city  govertLiiieiito  diiTcr. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 


DR.  PASCPIAL  SHERMAN 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
in  this  huge  Government  of  ours,  the 
career  of  a  distinguished  civil  servant 
TOmes  to  Its  end  unnoticed  by  all  except 
his  Immediate  associates.    With  this  fact 


master's  degree  from  Catholic  University 
and  began  working  for  his  doctorate  and 
law  degrees.  By  sheer  dedication  and 
persistent  hard  work.  Paschal  Sherman 
received  both  a  Ph.  D.  from  Catholic 
University  and  an  LL  B.  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  College  of  Law.  in  1920.  The  ne.xt 
year,  he  was  awarded  a  master's  of  pat- 
ent law. 

Since  that  time,  Dr.  Sherman  has  held 
many  high  positions  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  short  article  on  Dr.  Sherman's  career 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  pub- 
lication : 

Paschal  Sherman.  Ph.  D.,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Disability 
Policy  Board,  Compensation  and  Pension 
Service,  has  announced  his  retirement  ef- 
fective December  22  after  nearly  44  years 
with  the  VA.  In  addition  to  his  central 
office  assignments,  he  held  positions  In  the 
first  district  office  In  Seattle  and  in  the 
Boise  regional  office.  Besides  degrees  in  law 
he  holds  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
m  constitutional  history  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington  DC 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of 


the  only  national  oiganization  of  In' 
dians,  run  for  and  by  Indians  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  asked  for 
guidance  many  times  by  this  organiza 
tion.  Dr.  Sherman  established  the  basic 
principles  and  service  concepts  of  the 
NCAIs  constitution  and  operating  pro- 
cedm-es.  In  addition  to  laying  the  oper- 
ational guideUnes.  he  served  as  treasurer 
of  tlie  organization  and  for  many  years 
as  chairman  of  its  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive subcommittee. 

Since  Dr.  Sherman  has  kept  well  in- 
formed on  Indian  happenings  through- 
out the  country,  he  is  much  sought  after 
as  a  lecturer.  His  broad  knowledge 
understanding,  awareness,  and  humanl.! 
tarian  approach  to  Indian  affairs  con- 
tribute to  his  stature  in  this  field.  AI- 
though  Paschal  has  been  away  from  the 
Colville  Reservation  many  years,  he  has 
kept  an  active  interest  in  tribal  afifairs 
and  given  assistance  to  his  tribesmen 
when  it  was  solicited.  Indeed,  many 
times  Paschal  has  taken  up  his  pen  to 
clarify  and  point  out  Indian  issues  which 
needed  to  be  examined  in  the  interest 
of  justice  and  f airplay,  and  he  has  been 


Washington.    Dr.  Sherman  Is  proud  of  his    ^"  advocate  of  the  Indian's  right  of  free 
American  heritage— a  full-blooded  Indian  of     choice  in  determining  his  own  destiny 

the  ChPian  Tvmo  ^,  «.„„.,.-_.__     In  addition  to  his  many  activities  at 

the  national  level.  Paschal  Sherman  has 
found  time  to  counsel  young  American 


the  Chelan  Tribe  of  Washington.  Dr  Sher 
man  was  one  of  VA's  earliest  adjudication 
officers.  He  later  traveled  the  Nation  In 
field  supervision  and  was  responsible  for 
early  Issues  of  claims  service  regulations  and 
procedural  manuals.  For  the  most  part  his 
assignments  have  Involved  policy  work  He 
plans  to  do  considerable  traveling,  but  his 
permanent  home  will  be  la  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Indians  about  their  future.  He  has 
urged  them  to  grasp  the  opportunities 
available  to  them  for  an  education  and 
to  live  up  to  their  fullest  potential.  Yet 
in  striving  to  attain  their  fullest  devel- 
opment, he  has  reminded  young  Indians 

„oo^.„..„      vy  „^  UU5  .act     cv-^^  *  ^^^^  luncheon  in  his  honor.  Dr.     ^^^^f  ^  ^^^S  ^'^^^  of  the  national  Indian 

in  mind.  I  would  like  to  salute  all  of  the     ^fF™?^  was  presented  on  December  13     P^°°|e"?  and  to  work  as  much  as  possible 
retiring  Government  careerlste  who  havl     """^  ^^  ^^^^^  °^  a  VA  certificate  of     ^o  alleviate  it. 

finished  their  work  after  long  years  of    *^o°^endation:  Dr.  Sherman's  complete  biography  ap- 

unselflsh  giving  to  better  America.  .  ^  recognition  of  his  outstanding  devotion     ?fY^  ^"  ^"^!f"f  of  Today,  a  Who's  Who 


career  or  Dr.  Paschal  Sherman   a.  fnii       +>;-^lVr,o\r  .  /^  ',  .     '='"^'«"t  employee  or     ""^  ^v^unLiy.    ne  is  an  active  member  0 


first  adjudication  officers,  his 


cember  22.  1962.  after  nearly  44  years  of     f>«ortB  have  been  of  inestimable  value 


sendee  with  the  Veterans'  Administra 
tion.    I  hope  that  other  retirees  will  hear 
of  this  speech  and  will  know  that  it  is 
meant  to  honor  them,  too. 
The  grandparents  and  parents  of  this 


to  the 


compensation  and  pension  program. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  Paschal's 
notable  career  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration.   I  know  he  has  contributed  a 


distinguished  constituent'^  mi;i;Vere    SSL^p^y  ^n^'SILlbiliT^^  rff 


eral  Bar  Association,  the  National  Law- 
yers Club,  and  the  Kenwood  Golf  and 
Coimtry  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  especial  grati- 
fication that  I  salute  Paschal  Sherman 
upon  his  retirement  from  Government. 
It  is  my  hope  that  American  Indians 
throughout  the  country  will  now  have 
more  fully  the  benefit  of  his  counsel 


NATIONAL  ACTORS'  EQUITY  WEEK 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RgcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
today,  introduced  a  resolution  which 
commemorates  a  most  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  American  theater. 
This  resolution  designates  the  week  of 
May  20-26  as  National  Actors'  Equity 
Week  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  on 
May  26,  1913,  Actors  Equity  Association 
was  founded  by  distinguished  members 
of  the  American  theatrical  profession, 
prom  that  time  to  the  persent.  Equity 
has  been  a  champion  of  the  interests  of 
the  American  actor,  a  source  of  strength 
for  the  American  stage,  and  a  leader  m 
the  evolution  of  the  performing  arts 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  to  ask  that 
this  Congress  Indiscriminately  employ 
its  powers  to  accord  honor  and  recogni- 
tion. But  when  an  organization  has 
contributed  as  much  to  a  vital  American 
institution  as  Equity  has  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  theater,  I  believe  it  fully 
deserves  whatever  acknowledgments  we 
may  bestow. 

Actors  Equity  Association  has  been 
rightfully  referred  to  as  the  union  with 
a  difference.  Equity's  13,000  members 
range  from  the  unknown  ingenues  in  the 
chorus  to  the  stars  whose  names  are 
known  throughout  the  world — the  theat- 
rical greats  of  the  American  stage  such 
as  Helen  Hayes,  Alfred  Lunt,  Lynn  Pon- 
tanne,  Katherine  Cornell.  Fredric  March. 
Zero  Mostel.  to  mention  a  few.  Equity 
represents  the  professional  actors,  ac- 
tresses, and  stage  managers  of  summer 
stock,  the  legitimate  theater,  touring 
companies,  and  industrial  shows. 

Equity's  history  is  a  stirring  and  color- 
ful one.  Beginning  in  1913.  as  associa- 
tion slowly  developed  roots  within  the 
American  acting  profession.  Depressed 
working  conditions  provided  the  need  for 
Equity. 

Ethel  Barrymore  described  such  con- 
ditions this  way: 

In  one-night  stands  in  the  West,  where 
Saturday  was  the  worst  night  of  the  'veck 
theatrically  on  account  of  all  the  stores  be- 
ing open,  certain  managers  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  cut  Saturday  night  performances, 
take  a  sleeper  jump  to  a  town  where  Sunday 
performances  could  be  given — the  actor,  of 
course,  paying  for  his  sleejser — and  then 
docking  the  actor  for  the  Saturday  night  lost 
and  not  paying  him  for  the  Sunday  p>er- 
fonnance,  or  performances,  given. 

Too,  there  was  no  standard  contract, 
no  minimum  wage,  no  fixed  conditions, 
no  predictable  number  of  rehearsals. 
There  was  no  guarantee  of  playing  time, 
and  transportation  in  the  hands  of  many 
a  defaulting  manager  left  many  com- 
panies stranded  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home.  Holiday  matinees  were  numerous 
and  unpaid.  Costumes  were  not  provided 
and  actors  could  be  dismissed  without 
notice. 

This  was  the  tinder  for  a  strike  that 
began  August  7,  1919.  For  30  days. 
Equity  members  struck  for  recognition  of 
their  union.  The  Wilsons  and  Gillmores, 
John  Drew,  and  the  Barrymores,  the 
Emersons,     Eddie    Cantor,    Ed    Wynn. 


Hazel  Dawn,  and  other  stars  of  the  day 
joined  the  picket  line. 

Equity  achieved  recognition  and  quick- 
ly proved  Itself  to  be  a  union  with  a 
difference  by  being  the  first  American 
union  to  incorporate  the  principle  of 
arbitration  of  all  disputes  covered  by  the 
contract.  As  a  union.  Equity  can  boast 
another  distinction:  While  achieving 
greater  financial  benefits,  better  working 
conditions,  and  improved  job  security  for 
its  members,  it  has.  with  the  exception  of 
the  1919  strike  and  a  1-week  blackout  m 
1961.  maintained  peaceful  labor  rela- 
tions within  the  American  theater. 

As  president  of  Actors  Equity,  Mr. 
Ralph  Bellamy  has  stated: 

We  are  aware  of  our  responsibility  to  so- 
ciety, to  the  theater  and  to  ourselves  •  •  • 
and  we  have  done  our  best  to  build  and 
maintain  a  dignified  position  for  the  actor 
in  the  American  theater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Actors  Equity  has 
so  brilliantly  borne  the  resE>onsibilities 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Bellamy  and  because 
it  has  truly  earned  a  position  of  leader- 
ship among  the  great  institutions  of  the 
American  performing  arts,  I  commend  to 
this  House  the  resolution  which  I  have 
submitted  so  that  we  may  honor  Equity 
on  its  50th  anniversary. 


DISABILITY   BENEFITS   UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PiNNKGAN ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
line [Mr.  Whitener]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  service  in  the  Congress  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  over  the  inability  of 
many  desei^ing  people  to  qualify  for  dis- 
ability benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  due  to  the  very  rigid  and  inflexible 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  in  the 
law. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  must  be 
some  sound  medical  and  employment 
rules  to  govern  determinations  that  are 
made  in  social  security  disabihty  cases. 
From  the  countless  cases  that  I  have 
observed,  however,  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  I  feel  that  oui  present  stand- 
ards are  too  rigid  and  are  impossible  for 
thousands  of  deserving  claimants  to 
meet. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
numerous  deserving  socisd  security 
claimants.  The  only  change  that  my 
bill  makes  in  the  definition  of  "disability" 
in  the  present  Social  Security  Act  is  to 
provide  that  an  individual  must  be 
deemed  unable  to  engage  in  any  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  him,  by  reason  of  physical  or 
mental  impairment,  to  engage  in  the 
occupation  or  employment  he  last  per- 
formed on  a  regular  basis  prior  to  the 
onset  of  his  physical  or  mental  disabil- 
ities. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  thou- 
sands of  E>eople  become  totally  disabled 
to  perform  their  regular  work.  As  a 
rule,  these  i>eople  have  no  other  skills  nor 


can  they  find  an  employer  willing  to  hire 
them  due  to  their  age  and  physical  or 
mental  impairment.  The  result  is  that 
many  of  our  citizens  suffer  undue  hard- 
ship and  are  forced  to  turn  to  welfare 
agencies  for  assistance. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It 
will  be  possible  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  my  bill  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
If  enacted,  it  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  an  inequity 
existing  in  our  present  Social  Security 
Act. 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS  TO  STU- 
DENTS OP  MEDICINE  AND  DEN- 
TISTRY 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  FogartyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  consecutive  Congress  I  am  appear- 
ing before  this  body  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  in  awarding  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

This  bill  complements  legislation 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  last 
Thursday — a  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
aid  for  the  construction  of  medical,  den- 
tal, and  public  health  educational  facil- 
ities. 

Today  I  propose  that,  as  a  corollary, 
we  must  also  help  students  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  to  finance  the  high  costs 
of  education  in  these  schools. 

A  little  later  today  I  shall  Introduce 
a  third  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  grants 
to  augment  basic  operating  incomes  of 
medical  and  dental  schools. 

I  am  introducing  these  bills,  for  the 
third  consecutive  time,  because  I  believe 
it  is  still  true,  as  it  was  in  the  86th  and 
87th  Congresses,  that  no  responsible  per- 
son wishes  to  see  the  health  of  the 
American  people  entnisted  to  prop>or- 
tionately  fewer  doctors. 

Let  me  cite  some  facts.  Our  86  medi- 
cal schools  produced  7,168  graduates  in 
1962.  This  figure  represents  only  a  slight 
increase  of  174  students  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop  of  medical  school  grad- 
uates. Moreover,  the  number  of  medical 
school  graduates  over  the  past  5  years 
has  shown  little  fluctuation,  with  an  in- 
crease of  only  about  200  students  more 
than  those  graduated  in  1958.  The  situ- 
ation in  the  field  of  dentistry  is  even 
more  serious. 

It  is  a  sobering  fact  that  in  1959  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  27.000  doctors, 
while  the  United  States  produced  about 
6,900.  These  figures  cited  in  a  report 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation — 
Nicholas  DeWitt,  "Education  and  Profes- 
sional Employment  in  the  UJ3.SJI.."  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  VS.  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfHce,  Washington,  D.C.. 
1961,  856  pages — may  be  stated  another 
way :  physicians  accounted  for  8  percent 
of  all  Soviet  graduates  compared  to  2 
Ijercent  of  U.S.  graduates. 

The  report  further  states  that  between 
1928  sind  1959  the  Soviet  Union  produced 
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420.000  doctors.  Prom  1928-58,  the 
United  States  produced  only  181,700  doc- 
tors. In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union 
trained  2.3  times  as  many  doctors  as  did 
the  United  States. 

Although  the  quality  of  our  medical 
training  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  conclusion  Is  unmistalc- 
able  that  we  must  do  something  to  in- 
crease our  supply  of  medical  manpower, 
and  we  must  do  it  soon. 

Other  statistics  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. There  are  the  oft-quoted  ref- 
erences to  the  tendency  for  our  popula- 
tion to  increase  while  the  proportionate 
number  of  doctors  and  dentists  de- 
creases. The  use  of  foreign  physicians 
in  our  hospitals  Illustrates  this  tendency 
very  graphically.  Ostensibly  here  to  ad- 
vance their  professional  training,  for- 
eign physicians  are  quite  frankly  being 
tised  to  fill  our  doctor  gap,  particularly  in 
large  city  hospitals.  The  removal  of  for- 
eign doctors  from  our  hospitals  would 
cause  many  large  city  hospitals  to  cur- 
tail emergency  services,  reduce  ambu- 
lance services  to  a  dangerous  level,  and 
possibly  even  close  up  rooms  and  wings. 

Another  statistical  evidence  of  our 
draining  medical  manpower  pool  is  con- 
tained in  medical  school  admission  fig- 
ures. In  1962,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges  reported  a  decline 

for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  medical  school  applicants. 

The  decline  in  medical  school  applica- 
tions has  caused  great  concern.  There 
has  been  considerable  soul  searching  for 
the  reasons  for  this  trend. 

The  long  years  of  training  that  must 
precede  actual  medical  practice,  the  loss 
of  prestige  in  the  medical  profession, 
fear  of  Government  control  of  medicine, 
the  attractiveness  of  other  scientific 
fields,  and  the  recruiting  efforts  of  cer- 
tain c<»npetitlve  professions  have  all 
been  sxiggested.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  most  significant  reason  is  the  fact 
that  those  who  do  not  apply  simply  can- 
not afford  the  expense  of  a  medical 
school  education. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  of 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  applicants 
to  medical  schools,  new  medical  schools 
will  not  be  able  to  fill  vacancies  with 
well-qualified  students.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  view.  I  believe  that  the 
provision  of  scholarshli^s  will  enable 
many  highly  qualified  individuals  to 
pursue  careers  in  medicine  and  dentistry. 
It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  the  want  of 
economic  resources  were  to  cause  a  waste 
of  talent  and  ability. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  programs  of 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Office  of 
Education,  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
provide  scholarship,  fellowsliip  and  loan 
assistance  to  Ph.  D.  candidates  in  the 
basic  sciences  and  engineering. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  as  much  for  candidates  in  medicine 
and  dentistry?  Hiere  are  urgent  rea- 
sons why  we  must  do  this — and  more. 
Let  us  examine  these  reasons,  not  in 
terms  of  trends  and  statistics,  but  rather 
in  terms  of  the  human  element — ^the 
young  man  who,  for  as  long  as  he  can 
remember,  has  wanted  to  become  a  doc- 
tor.   Let  us  assume  that  he  came  from 


a  family  that  endowed  him  with  above - 
average  intelligence  but  with  only  an 
average  economic  income.  He  is  already 
handicapped — not  by  lack  of  brains,  but 
by  lack  of  funds.  He  has  some  friends 
who  are  no  better  off  financially,  but  who 
were  able  to  have  their  postgraduate 
studies  of  physics  and  chemistry  fi- 
nanced by  the  government  and  industry. 
Our  prospective  doctor  not  only  faces 
economic  hardship,  he  faces  it  for  many 
more  years  than  do  his  friends.  His  ex- 
penses in  medical  schools  will  probably 
run  about  $3,000  a  year.  There  is  a 
good  chance  that  he  will  be  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  in  debt  when  he  finishes  4 
years  of  medical  schooling.  He  still 
faces  additional  years  of  internship  and 
residency  training— years  during  which 
his  debts  will  progressively  increase.  If 
he  marries,  chances  are  his  wife  will 
have  to  support  the  family  until  he  can 
begin  to  earn  the  salary  of  a  practicing 
physician.  With  this  kind  of  deterrent, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  number  of 
medical  school  applicants  is  declining. 

What  I  propose  is  that  we  begin  to 
offer  some  inducements  to  members  of 
this  untapped  reservoir  of  potential 
medical  manpower. 

I  propose  the  provision  of  scholarships 
of  $2,500  per  academic  year  to  students 
in  schooLs  of  medicine,  dentistry  and 
osteopathy. 

I  propose  a  system  whereby  specially 
created  State  commissions  select  schol- 
arship winners  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  need,  and  review  their  performance 
annually. 

I  propose  that  States  bear  half  the 
cost  of  these  scholarships  and  submit  an 
acceptable  plan  for  administering  these 
funds  to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

I  propose  an  imtial  appropriation  of 
$10  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1963,  to  be  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  populations  between 
ages  20  and  24  inclusive. 

Finally,  I  propose  that  this  Federal 
appropriation  plus  State  matching  funds 
provide  a  maximum  of  8,000  scholarships 
a  year,  totaling  $2,500  each. 

I  propose  these  things  in  the  face  of 
America's  dwindling  supply  of  trained 
health  personnel.  I  endorse  this  pro- 
gram because  of  the  concern  we  all 
share  for  constantly  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  for  our  citizens.  I 
feel  these  steps  are  necessary  to  provide 
the  manpower  needed  to  apply  the 
miracles  of  medical  research  for  the 
benefit  of  the  diseased  and  disabled.  I 
believe  that  we  owe  this  not  only  to  our- 
selves, but  to  people  all  over  the  world 
who  have  much  to  gain  from  our  health 
resources. 

That  we  must  keep  our  health  re- 
sources intact  has  been  emphasized  re- 
cently by  President  Kennedy.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  he  called 
for  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  medical  schools  and  a  100-percent 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  dental 
schools  over  the  next  10  years. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  any  action 
in  ttiis  area,  claiming  that  there  are  no 
precedents  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  aid  medical  education.  Yet  we  have 
a  10-year  demonstration,  in  the  form  of 
Federal  support   of   medical   research, 
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research    training,    and    research   con 
struction,  that  Federal  aid  to  medlMj 
education  can  be  provided  without  com 
promising  freedom  of  education. 

We  do  not  need  precedents.  We  need 
action.  We  have  studied  the  problm 
We  have  debated  about  the  problem 
The  time  has  now  come  to  legislate  on 
the  problem. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OP 
MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PocarttI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  author- 
ize  Federal  grants  to  augment  basic  op. 
crating  incomes  of  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry. 

This  bill  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
measures  which  I  have  proposed  as  nec- 
essary steps  to  alleviate  our  NaUon's 
critical  shortage  of  physicians,  dentist*, 
and  other  health  workers. 

I  introduced  the  first  of  these  meas- 
ures.  HJl.  3180  on  January  31  to  author- 
ize Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of 
medical,  dental,  and  public  health  edu- 
cational facilities.  The  second,  which 
I  introduced  earUer  today,  would  pro- 
vide  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  to 
awarding  scholarships  to  students  ol 
medicine  and  dentistry. 

The  three  bills  represent  the  minimum 
action  which  must  be  taken  in  the  face 
of  a  nationwide  medical  manpower 
shortage  which  has  become  progressively 
more  serious  since  I  first  introduced 
these  bills  in  the  86th  Congress. 

This  legislation,  which  I  now  present 
to  you.  is  the  third  essential  element  of 
my  program  to  produce  more  physicians 
and  dentists.  It  has  a  special  signif- 
icance in  filling  our  Nation's  medical 
manpower  gap  because  it  can  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  physician  and 
dentists  shortage  by  helping  existing 
schools  increase  their  output  of  medical 
and  dental  graduates.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  the  results  of  a  construction 
program  which  if  implemented  would 
require  at  least  10  years  from  the  initial 
planning  state  to  the  production  of  the 
first  graduating  class.  While  we  must 
build  new  schools,  we  must  also  help  the 
schools  we  now  have  meet  their  current 
basic  operating  expenses. 

Our  Nation's  medical  and  dental 
schools  are  doing  a  splendid  job,  but  with 
each  passing  year  they  are  increasingly 
faced  with  rising  costs  of  medical  and 
dental  education.  Thus  the  abihty  of 
these  schools  to  remain  stable  with  pro- 
portionately decreasing  incomes  is  pro- 
gressively placed  in  jeopardy. 

At  the  same  time,  these  schools  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  turn  out  many  more 
graduates  each  year  while  maintaining 
their  high  standards.  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
has  called  for  a  50-percent  mcrease  In 
the  capacity  of  medical  schools  and  a 
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lOO-perce°^  mcrease  in  the  capacity  of 
dental  schools  over  the  next  10  years. 

Medical  and  dental  schools  face  tre- 
gjfodous  impediments  m  meeting  this 
(jettsnd.  In  1960-61,  87  medical  schools 
reported  total  expenditures  of  $436  mil- 
lion, an  Increfwe  of  18  percent  over  1959- 
60  and  82  percent  over  1956-57.  The 
average  medical  school  expenditure  is 
about  $5  million  a  year.  Yet  steadily  ex- 
panding programs,  higher  costs,  and  the 
declining  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
are  placing  progressively  heavier  finan- 
cial burdens  on  medical  schools. 

The  situation  for  dental  schools  is  even 
worse.  According  to  the  American  Den- 
tal Association,  dental  schools  on  the 
average  spend  about  $2,500  per  year  to 
educate  each  student.  But  tuition 
cliarges  for  a  course  in  dentistry  average 
only  $800  a  year.  In  other  words,  the 
dental  student  contributes  through  tui- 
tion only  29  percent  of  the  cost  of  his 
education.  Yet  the  cost  of  educating  a 
dental  student  is  now  almost  2Va  times 
what  it  was  10  years  ago.  By  1970  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  annual  cost 
per  dental  student  will  be  at  least  $5,000 
per  year. 

A  group  of  consultants  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  de- 
scribed the  situation  a  few  years  ago  by 

saying  that  "one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  medical  education  today  is 
the  underfinanced  school." 

Another  facet  of  the  problem  was 
brought  out  in  a  statement  last  year  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges. A  representative  of  this  group 
stated  that  "there  is  real  danger  that 
some  medical  schools,  largely  for  the  lack 
of  operating  funds,  will  be  unable  to  meet 
responsible  standards  of  quality  and  will 
cease  to  operate."  Other  universities 
with  the  academic  potential  to  institute 
new  educational  programs  to  keep  pace 
with  new  developments  in  science  and 
medicine  are  reluctant  to  commit  them- 
selves unless  they  have  more  assurance 
of  assistance  in  meeting  their  operatinfj 
costs. 

Medical  and  dental  schools  also  face 
the  problem  of  increasing  difficulty  in 
recruiting  faculty.  Teacher  shortages, 
particularly  in  the  sciences,  are  evident 
in  most  colleges  and  universities.  Med- 
ical and  dental  schools  lag  far  behind 
the  going  rate  in  their  communities  be- 
cause of  inadequate  operating  funds  with 
which  to  maintain  and  enlarge  their 
teaching  staffs. 

A  final  problem  facing  medical  and 
dental  schools  which  I  will  mention  is 
the  fact  that  because  of  mequabty  in 
the  availabiUty  of  operating  funds,  a 
number  of  schools  are  in  precarious 
financial  condition.  Furthermore,  the 
financially  weaker  schools  are  falling 
farther  behind  each  year. 

Efforts  by  State  and  local  governments 
and  groups  such  as  the  National  Fund 
for  Medical  Education  and  American 
Medical  Education  Foundation  have  been 
highly  commendable,  but  have  neverthe- 
less fallen  far  short  of  meeting  medical 
school  needs. 

We  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion In  which  these  traditional  sources 
of  medical  and  dental  school  income  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  20th  century  needs. 
We  cannot  in  good  conscience  advocate 
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Increases  in  tuition  costs  for  that  would 
merely  discourage  greater  numbers  of 
prospective  physicians  and  dentists  by 
reducing  their  abiUty  to  finance  their 
education. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  that 
either  Federal  aid  must  be  provided  or 
there  is  httle  possibiUty  that  our  Na- 
tion's output  of  physicians  and  dentists 
will  be  substantially  increased. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  today,  let  me 
emphasize,  is  intended  to  supplement, 
and  in  no  way  replace,  existing  sources 
of  income  and  resources  of  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

I  have  not  included  schooLs  of  public 
health  in  these  provisions  because  oper- 
ating grants  already  are  available  to 
these  schools  under  the  Rhodes  Act 
passed  in  the  85th  Congress. 

Specifically,  I  propose  that  Congress 
assist  public  and  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  in 
meeting  their  operating  costs  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  50  percent.  This  assist- 
ance would  take  the  form  of : 

First.  For  a  period  of  10  years,  block 
grants  of  $100,000  a  year  to  medical  and 
dental  schools  which  provide  training 
leading  to  a  medical  or  dental  degree. 
Schools  offering  only  1.  2.  or  3 
years  of  such  training  would  receive  an- 
nual grants  of  $25,000,  $50,000,  or  S75.000, 
respectively. 

Second.  All  medical  and  dental  schools 
would  receive  annual  pajTnents  of  $500 
for  each  student  enrolled,  and  an  addi- 
tional $500  for  each  student  enrolled  in 
excess  of  its  average  past  enrollment. 
This  additional  payment  of  $500  would 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  limitations 
set  forth  in  the  legislation. 

Third.  A  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  Health  Professions  would  be 
established  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  preparing  general  regulations  and 
deciding  policy  matters  concerning  the 
administration  of  these  grants. 

These  steps  aie  essential  to  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  educational  op- 
portunity throughout  the  country.  They 
are  essential  to  the  support  of  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  less  wealthy  schools. 
They  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  education  in  our 
existing  medical  and  dental  schools. 
They  are  essential,  moreover,  to  the  al- 
leviation of  the  critical  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  who  are  the  ulti- 
mate guardians  of  the  health  of  the 
Ameiican  iseople. 

I  cannot  urge  you  strongly  enough  to 
take  favorable  action  on  this  and  the 
other  two  bills  which  I  have  introduced 
in  the  mterest  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
physician  famine  and  dearth  of  other 
health  personnel  which  so  seriously 
threatens  the  well-being  of  our  country 
and  its  citizens. 


UKRAINE  AND  OTHER  CAPTIVE 
NON-RUSSIAN  NATIONS  IN  THE 
U.S.S.R.— A  SELECT  BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Ukrame's  independence,  both  in  the  C<m- 
gress  and  throughout  the  Nation,  was  so 
impressive  and  reassuring  that  our 
American  interest  in  the  eventual  liber- 
ation of  Ukraine  must  by  all  means  be 
deepened  further.  Needless  to  say.  this 
keen  interest  m  the  largest  captive  non- 
Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe  serves 
our  primary  interest,  the  security  and 
freedom  of  our  ovm  Nation.  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead  we  can  expect 
a  progressive  awareness  on  the  part  of 
our  people  of  the  strategic  importance 
of  Ukraine  and  of  the  other  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  our 
goal  of  victory  in  the  cold  war. 

In  the  aftermath  of  our  celebration  of 
the  45th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence, I  cannot  think  of  a  more  con- 
structive way  to  sustain  and  deepen  the 
American  interest  in  a  liberated  Ukraine 
than  to  urge  our  citizens  to  learn  more 
about    Ukraine   and   its  historic  role   in 

Eastern  Europe.  Such  learning  will  lead 
inevitably  to  an  appreciation  of  the  many 
opportunities  that  this  captive  nation 
offers  us  for  an  offensive  against  the 
Moscow  imperiocolomahsts  in  the  cold 
war.  It  is  most  regrettable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  these  opportunities  have  until 
now  been  largely  hidden  from  public 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  Intention 
of  furthermg  such  productive  learning 
that  I  insert  the  following  "Select  Bibli- 
ography on  Ukraine  and  Other  Captive 
Non-Russian  Nations  in  the  UJS.SJR."  in 
the  Record.  This  extremely  helpful  bib- 
liography was  originally  compiled  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Sokolyshyn.  a  professional  h- 
brarian  in  the  New  York  City  system,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Walter  Dusluiyck,  editor 
of  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin  and  Quarterly. 
Its  final  presentation  was  arranged  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  of  Georgetown 
University.  The  work  was  made  possible 
by  the  beneflcient  contribution  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Dutchak.  of  Detroit.  Mich. 
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DR.      WILLIAM      THORNTON:       DE- 
SIGNER  OP   THE   U.S.    CAPITOL 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  thousands  who  annually  visit 
Washington  and  view  the  stately  struc- 
ture known  as  the  U.S.  Capitol,  few 
know  the  background  of  its  designer — 
Dr.  William  Thornton.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  much  interest  that  I  read  the 
1962  Christmas  greetings  sent  out  by  the 
distinguished  writers  Kathleen  Hargrave 
Frantz  and  Harry  W.  Prantz.  in  which 
they  featured  a  most  irvTormative  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Dr.  Thornton  writ- 
ten by  themselves  under  the  date  of  Au- 
gust 20.  1928. 

In  order  that  this  thoughtful  contribu- 
tion may  be  permanently  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Congress  and  thus  be  made 
available  to  the  Nation  at  large,  I  quote 
the  full  text  as  part  of  these  remarks: 

Dr.  Wii.i.iAM  Thornton:  Designer  of 
THE  U.S.  Capttol 

(By  Kathleen  Hargrave  Frantz  and 
Harry  W.  Frantz) 

("He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman — 
full  of  talent  and  eccentricity — a  Quaker  by 
profession,  a  painter,  a  poet,  and  a  horse- 
racer — well  acquainted  with  the  mechanics 
arts" — William  Dunlap,  In  "The  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design.'") 

Dr.  William  Thornton  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar.  More  than  that,  he  was  a 
man  of  magnificent  audacity.  According 
to  his  own  admission  he  was  virtually  un- 
trained In  architecture  when  he  entered  and 
won  the  competition  lor  the  design  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  In  the  same  sense  that  George 
Washington  Is  regarded  j>olltlcally  as  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  Thornton  fairly  may 
be  considered  the  father  of  American  archi- 
vecture. 

His  courage  was  not  the  courage  of  Igno- 
rance. Although  his  knowledge  of  drafts- 
manship and  design  was  self-taught,  he  pos- 
sessed extensive  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
broad  culture  de  ived  from  European  resi- 
dence and  travel,  a  sympathy  with  classic 
forms,  and  a  certain  genius  of  his  own. 

The  old  Capitol,  progenitor  of  the  present 
edifice,  was  a  monument  to  his  beautiful 
dream.  But  Into  Its  making  went  the  skill 
and  assistance  of  Hoban.  Hallett.  Had  field. 
Latrobe.  and  other  architects:  and  Thornton 
was  always  helped  by  the  moral  support 
and  prudent  counsel  of  President  Washing- 
ton. Yet.  by  common  consent,  Thornton  Is 
entitled  to  the  major  credit,  and  Glenn 
Brown,  historian -architect,  asserted  that 
Thornton's  scheme  "forms  the  nucleus  for 
the  present  structure."' 

In  the  absence  of  published  vital  statistics, 
the  place  and  time  of  Thornton "s  birth  are 
not  known  with  certainty.  Most  writers 
give  the  Island  of  Tortola,  In  the  West  Indies, 
as  place  and  May  27.  1761,  as  date.  The 
little  Island  of  Jost  Van  Dyke  also  has  been 
recorded  as  the  probable  birthplace.  Nor 
was  Thornton  an  isolated  genius  of  the 
Caribbean.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Alexander 
Dumas,  and  the  Empress  Josephine  also  came 
from  West  Indian  Isles. 

Dr.  Thornton  was  a  man  of  amazing  ver- 
satility, fairly  comparable  to  Washington, 
Jefferson,  or  Pranklln.  As  a  physician,  he 
practiced  successfully  in  the  West  Indies  and 


the  United  States:  as  an  Inventor,  he  was 
coexperlmenter  with  John  Pitch  on  the  first 
steamboat;  as  a  politician,  he  was  an  early 
agitator  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
Independence  of  South  American  countries; 
as  an  administrator,  he  was  first  sui>erln- 
tendent  and  virtual  organizer  of  the  Patent 
Office;  as  an  architect,  his  work  now  is 
stucUed  as  representative  of  the  maximum 
grace  and  correctness  of  his  period.  His 
man3rBlded  mind  sought  and  attracted  con- 
tact with  scientists,  revolutionaries  and 
statesmen  of  three  continents. 

Never  afflicted  with  false  modesty.  Thorn- 
ton was  not  averse  to  a  fair  appraisal  of  his 
own  qualities  and  achievements.  Craving  a 
broader  career  than  that  promised  by  medi- 
cine, he  prepared  a  communication  In  1791 
which  reveals  his  training  and  Interests,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  architecture.  This  let- 
ter, presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  stated : 

"Conceiving  It  to  be  my  duty  to  attend 
to  a  particular  call  of  humanity  which  leads 
me  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  free  people  at 
Sierra  Leone  In  Africa  and  finding  some 
European  nations,  as  also  America,  desirous 
of  forming  such  an  establishment.  I  solicit  of 
your  honorable  house  a  recommendation  to 
their  attention,  containing  a  certificate  of 
my  moral  character — my  education,  which 
was  obtained  In  England.  Scotland,  and 
France,  and  acquaintance  with  diseases  of 
hot  countries,  having  practiced  for  some 
time  In  the  West  Indies — my  acquaintance 
with  natural  history  in  general  and  the 
modes  of  raising  tropical  productions — that 

1  am  learning  and  endeavoring  to  reduce 
their  language  to  writing — am  collecting 
valuable  plants  and  making  other  prepara- 
tions calculated  solely  for  that  country,  and 
have  been  engaged  In  this  cause  for  some 
years." 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  DR.  THORNTON 

WlUlam  Thornton,  English  planter,  and  his 
young  wife  Dorcas.  parenU  of  the  great 
architect,  were  members  of  a  Quaker  colony 
on  the  Island  of  Tortola.  At  the  time  of  the 
babe's  birth,  the  Quaker  colony  embraced 
about  500  white  settlers. 

The  elder  Thornton  died  when  WUllam  was 

2  years  old.  and  he  was  sent  to  the  hotise  of 
his  father's  relatives  In  Lancashire.  England, 
to  be  educated.  At  the  age  of  16,  In  1777. 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Dr  Fell  of  Ulverstone. 
England,  to  learn  the  profession  of  medicine. 
He  showed  promise,  and  3  years  later  wrs 
sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

His  work  and  his  diversions  at  the  famous 
university  were  equally  successful.  Ore  of 
his  schoolmates  was  Walter  Scott.  Dr.  John 
Walker,  professor  of  natural  history,  recom- 
mending Thornton  for  a  degree.  In  1784. 
wrote: 

"He  has  been  all  along  one  of  the  most 
respectable  medical  students  In  this  place, 
has  an  excellent  literary  and  public  spirit, 
and  has  been  much  noticed  and  regarded. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian 
and  Royal  Medical  Societies  and  one  of  the 
presidents  of  our  society  In  the  College  of 
Natural  History.'" 

After  graduation,  the  young  physician  re- 
ceived Instruction  for  6  months  In  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  He  then  returned  to 
Tortola  to  practice,  but  his  scholarly  bent 
still  was  strong,  and  soon  he  went  to  Paris  to 
resume  his  studies. 

In  the  French  capital  he  became  a  friend 
of  the  Countess  de  Beauharnals,  whose  hus- 
band was  the  uncle  of  Viscount  de  Beau- 
harnals, first  husband  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine. Thornton  was  welcomed  to  the 
salon  of  the  countess  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  distinguished  artists,  states- 
men, and  men  of  letters,  and  there  broadened 
his  Interests  and  his  aspirations. 

Dr.  Thornton  came  to  America  In  1787 
and  during  succeeding  years  resided  both 
In  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington.  He  was 
naturalized   in  Delaware   January   7,    1788. 
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In  later  years  there  apparently  was  some 
question  concerning  bis  citizenship.  He 
secured  a  certification  of  his  cltlsenshlp  In 
the  United  States  from  a  competent  author- 
ity, and  attached  a  notation,  which  explained 
that  he  had  secured  citizenship  after  the 
adoption  of  the  U^.  Constitution  by  the 
State  of  Delaware  but  prior  to  Its  adoption 
by  any  other  State. 

Soon  after  coming  to  America,  Thornton 
entered  a  period  of  romantic  adventures 
which  may  be  assimied  to  have  encouraged 
development  of  his  native  artistic  bent.  He 
asked  Oov.  John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter.  The  Ctovemor 
was  not  unfriendly  to  Thornton,  but  be- 
lieved that  the  girl  should  not  marry  at  the 
age  of  16.  The  young  physician  retiirned 
to  Tor  tola.  Scant  records  tell  of  a  "Miss 
R.  H.,"  who,  notwithstanding  her  engage- 
ment to  Thornton,  ran  away  to  marry  an- 
other man.  Sadness  and  Illness  befell 
Thornton,  to  be  recompensed  later  at  Phil- 
adelphia where,  in  October  1790,  at  the  age 
of  20.  Thornton  married  Anna  Maria  Bro- 
deau,  IS-year-old  daughter  of  a  French 
woman  of  fl^e  culture  and  high  social 
position  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

After  the  wedding.  Thornton  and  his  bride 
went  to  Tortola,  where  the  yoimg  woman 
became  ill.  A  letter  from  Madame  Brodeau 
to  Thornton  at  this  time  attests  bis  fine 
character: 

"How  I  pity  and  lament  the  very  severe 
affliction  you  must  have  experienced  In  the 
illness  of  my  beloved  child,"  she  wrote. 
"Your  extreme  and  xmeqiialed  watchfulness 
and  attention  toward  her  evince  the  good- 
ness of  your  heart  as  well  as  the  love  you  bear 
her  and  attaches  me  to  you  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  as  well  as  the  sincerest  affection." 
The  physician  and  his  wife  soon  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  they  established  their 
residence.  Thornton  became  the  friend  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  whom  he  exchanged 
scientific  ideas,  and  of  John  Fitch,  with 
whom  he  collaborated  in  experimenting  on 
and  financing  a  steamboat.  More  than  20 
years  later  these  experiments  were  to  be  sub- 
ject of  a  controversy  between  Thornton  and 
Robert  Fulton. 

Thornton  continued  his  philosophical 
studies  which  ciUminated.  in  1793,  with  the 
receipt  of  the  Magellanic  Gold  Medal  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  His  recog- 
nized publication,  subsequently  widely  dis- 
tributed in  America  and  England,  was  sub- 
sequently a  source  of  inspiration  to  inventors 
of  would-be  universal  languages.  Thornton 
analjrzed  the  phonetic  qualities  of  words, 
and  the  breadth  of  his  scholarship  is  indi- 
cated by  notes  which,  he  left  showing  his 
familiarity  with  Arabic. 

The  work  was  entitled  "Cadmus:  Or  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Elements  of  Written  Langiiage," 
illustrated  by  a  philosophical  division  of 
speech,  the  power  of  each  character  thereby 
mutually  fixing  the  orthography  and  cmt- 
theopy;  with  an  essay  on  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  surd  or  deaf,  and  consequently 
dumb,  to  speak. 

Thomas  Jefferson  acknowledged  receipt  of 
this  work  In  a  note  which  said : 

"Thomas  Jefferson,  with  his  compliments 
to  Dr.  Thornton,  returns  him  with  many 
thanks  for  the  device  of  the  mace,  and  still 
more  for  his  dissertation  on  the  elements  of 
language  which  he  had  read  In  the  manu- 
script with  great  satisfaction,  but  shall  do  It 
with  more  in  print." 

The  mace  referred  to  was  intended  for  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  rattlesnake  was 
employed  in  the  device — symbolic  of  harm- 
lessness  when  unmolested  but  danger  when 
disturbed.  Oalllard  Hunt,  antiquarian,  and 
chief  of  the  mxuauacrlpt  division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  appraised  the  character 
and  capabilities  of  Thornton  when  30.  in  the 
following  terms: 

"There  was  hardly  a  man  in  America  who 
had  received  a  scientific  education  equal  to 


his,  for  the  Americans  who  studied  abroad 
usually  went  through  a  classical  course  only, 
but  Thornton,  having  received  a  rudimen- 
tary classical  education,  had  studied  medi- 
cine and  chemistry,  and  then  botany  and 
other  branches  of  natural  science.  The  young 
man  was  no  adventurer,  nor  was  he  penniless, 
for  the  plantation  yielded  him  an  income 
which  was,  however,  not  always  certain.  By 
nature  he  was  a  fearless  IdeaUst  and  believed 
that  the  New  World  would  uelcome  plans 
and  projects  which  In  Europe  would  go  un- 
heeded." 

It  is  noted  again,  that  the  early  career  and 
character  of  William  Thornton,  about  to  de- 
sign the  greatest  public  building  of  the  new 
Republic,  was  still  without  training  in  archi- 
tecture, though  his  skill  at  penmanship  and 
drafting  ability  were  already  a  matter  of 
record. 

THORNTON    DESIGNS    THE    T7.S.    CAPITOL 

On  March  14.  1792,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Federal  City  advertised  to  invite  com- 
petition for  plans  of  the  proposed  Capitol 
and  President's  house.  Dr.  Thornton  wrote 
from  Tortola  in  Octotjer  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  submit  drawings  for  the  Capitol. 

Daniel  Carroll  replied  favorably  under  date 
of  November  15,  1792.  simultaneously  inform- 
ing that  the  plan  of  James  Hoban  for  the 
President's  hoiise  already  had  been  accepted. 

Thornton's  plan  for  the  Capitol  already 
must  have  been  in  advanced  stage,  and  was 
promptly  submitted,  for  as  early  as  March  3. 
1793.  President  Washington  wrote,  from  Phil- 
adelphia : 

"Grandeur,  simplicity  and  convenience  ap- 
pear to  be  so  well  combined  in  this  plan  of 
Dr.  Thornton's  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  Its 
meeting  that  approbation  from  you  which  it 
has  received  from  all  those  who  have  seen  it 
Judges  of  such  things." 

President  Washington  furnished  Dr. 
Thornton  with  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
he  carried  with  him  on  his  first  visit  to 
Washington. 

Commissioners  Johnson.  Stuart,  and  Car- 
roll, on  April  5.  1793,  addressed  a  Joint  letter 
to  Thornton,  then  in  Philadelphia,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  President  had  formally 
approved  his  plan;  and  adding,  "As  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  your  conven- 
ience permit  we  wish  to  be  in  possession  of 
your  explanation  with  the  plan,  for  we  wish 
to  mark  out  the  ground,  make  preparations, 
and  even  lay  out  the  foundations  this  fall." 

Thornton  was  victor  in  the  competition 
over  15  other  competitors,  among  them 
Stephen  Hallet.  a  French  architect,  whose 
design  Is  reported  to  have  been  favored  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Hallet's  plan  was  given 
second  place. 

After  acceptance  of  Thornton's  plan,  it 
encotmtered  strong  practical  objections 
from  Hallet,  who  had  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience in  construction,  which  Thornton 
lacked.  These  objections  caused  great  dis- 
quietude among  officials,  and  led  to  a  re- 
view of  the  entire  situation  by  President 
Washington. 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Secretary  of  State,  written  at 
Moimt  Vernon,  June  30,  1793,  revealed  both 
the  prudence  and  fairness  of  the  President. 
He  wrote: 

"Dear  Sir:  You  will  find  by  the  enclosed 
letter  from  the  Commissioners  that  Mr. 
Hallet  reports  unfavorably  of  Dr.  Thornton's 
plan  'on  the  great  points  of  practicabUlty, 
time,  and  expense' — and  that  I  am  referred 
to  Mr.  Blodget,  Holben,  and  Hallet  whose 
verbal  information  will  be  better  than  any 
we  can  give  you  on  which  to  form  ultimate 
instructions. 

"Mr.  Blodget  I  met  at  Baltimore  in  the 
moment  I  was  about  to  leave  it — conse- 
quently I  had  little  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject  referred;  but  Mr.  Hallet  is  of 
opinion  that  the  execution  of  Dr.  Thornton's 
plan  (independent  of  the  cost,  which  would 
far  exceed  our  means — and  the  time  allowed 
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for  the  work  and  accomplishment  of  th. 
buildings)  is  impracticable;  or  if  practicable 
would  not  In  some  parts  answer  the  ends 
proposed.  Mr.  Holben  seemed  to  concur  in 
this  opinion;  and  Mr.  Blodget  as  far  as  i 
could  come  to  his  sentiments,  in  the  short 
time  I  was  with  him,  approved  the  altera 
tlons  In  It  which  have  been  prooosed  hC 
Mr  Hallet.  *-     h      u    oy 

"It  is  unlucky  that  this  Investigation  of 
Dr.  Thornton's  plan  and  estimate  of  the 
cost  had  not  preceded  the  adoption  of  it- 
but  knowing  the  Impatience  of  CarroU'i 
bur'g  (burning?)  interest  and  the  anxletv 
of  the  Public  to  see  both  buildings  progres- 
sivlng — and  supposing  the  plan  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  was  adjudged  best  to  avoid  delay 
It  is  better,  however,  to  correct  the  error 
though  late,  than  to  proceed  In  a  ruinous 
measure,  in  the  adoption  of  which  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  confess  I  was  governed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  exterior  and  the  distribution 
of  the  apartments — declaring  then,  as  I  do 
now.  that  I  had  no  knowledge  in  the  rulea 
or  principles  of  architecture  and  was  equally 
unable  to  count  the  cost.  But  if  there  be 
such  material  defects  as  are  represented— 
and  such  immense  time  and  cost  to  complete 
the  building— it  would  be  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme to  proceed  on  the  plan  which  had  been 
adopted.  It  has  appeared  to  me  proper 
however,  before  it  U  laid  aside,  and  Justice 
and  respect  to  Dr.  Thornton  requires,  that 
the  objections  should  be  made  known  to  him, 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  to  explain  and 
obviate  them  if  he  can." 

Washington  then  proposed  that  a  confer- 
ence be  held  without  delay  at  Philadelphia 
where  all  parties  concerned,  aided  if  neces- 
sary by  other  scientific  adviser,  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  conference  was  held  In  July,  attended 
by  Thornton  Hallet,  Hoban,  and  Colonel 
WUliams.  Hallet  recommended  alterations  in 
Thornton's  plan  which,  according  to  the 
President  "preserved  the  most  valuable  Ideas 
of  the  original,  and  rendered  them  suscepti- 
ble of  execution;  so  that  it  is  considered  as 
Dr.  Thornton's  plan." 

According  to  George  C.  Hazelton,  Jr.,  and 
Howard  F.  Kennedy,  authors  of  "The  Na- 
tional Capitol,"  published  In  1897.  Thorn- 
ton's original  plans  have  been  lost,  "but  from 
the  data  at  hand,  it  would  seem  that  he 
conceived  in  the  central  building  a  grand 
vestibule,  with  a  portico  on  the  east,  and 
another  large  circular  room  on  the  western 
front.  The  latter  chamber,  for  conference, 
was  to  be  lighted  by  small  elevated  windows 
and  have  for  its  western  entrance  a  single 
doorway,  opening  upon  a  semicircular  por- 
tico, whence  a  brocul  expanse  of  steps  ran  to 
the  ground. 

"Hallet  proposed  a  square  center  in  place 
of  the  vestibule,  having  an  open  court  on  the 
ground  floor  containing  a  turn  for  carriages. 
The  only  dome  rose  above  a  cIrctUar  confer- 
ence room  on  the  west.  The  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  walls,  too,  was  much  altered; 
and  the  coliunns  on  both  the  east  and  west 
were  extended  to  the  full  height  of  the 
structure.  The  pleasing  effect  of  the  present 
basement-exterior  with  the  graceful  pilasters 
above  was  entirely  destroyed." 

The  southeast  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol 
was  laid  September  18,  1893,  with  George 
Washington  officiating  in  the  Masonic  cere- 
mony;  and  construction  began. 

Relations  of  Hallet,  now  virtually  a  super- 
vising architect,  and  Thornton  were  not 
friendly,  and  as  the  issue  developed  Presi- 
dent Washington  supported  Thornton's  view 
that  the  alterations  to  the  original  plan  had 
been  excessive.  Accordingly,  Hallet  was  dis- 
missed and  George  Hadfield,  an  English 
architect,  was  appointed  October  16,  1796,  to 
direct  the  construction.  He,  too,  incurred 
the  President's  displeasure  by  his  desire  for 
substantial  changes  in  the  original  plans; 
and  James  Hoban  succeeded  bim  as  the  Com- 
missioner's choice  for  superintendence  of  ths 
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new  building.  Meanwhile,  on  September  12. 
1794,  Washington  had  appointed  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton as  a  Commissioner  of  the  District,  con- 
sequently his  infiuence  was  at  all  times 
effective,  both  in  the  building  of  the  Capitol 
and  In  the  general  planning  of  the  city. 

On  November  21.  1800.  Congress  convened 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol,  only 
the  north  wing  then  having  been  completed. 
President  Adams  in  his  address  congrat- 
ulated Congress  "on  the  prospect  of  a  resi- 
dence not  to  be  changed." 

Thornton's  direction  of  construction 
ceased  In  1802,  and  in  the  following  year 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  of  Richmond,  an 
English  architect,  was  named  by  Jefferson 
a£  surveyor  of  the  Capitol. 

In  1805.  Thornton  sent  to  Congress  a  com- 
munication giving  his  side  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Hallet.  He  asserted  that  Hallet 
had  sought  to  exclude  the  dome  and  had 
displeased  Washington  by  the  extent  of  pro- 
posed alterations.  Thornton  continued: 
"When  General  Washington  honored  me 
with  the  appointment  of  Commissioner,  he 
requested  I  would  restore  the  building  to  a 
correspondence  with  the  original  plan.  Not 
a  single  stone  of  the  elevation  was  laid.  I 
drew  another  elevation  preserving  the  gen- 
eral ideas,  but  making  such  alterations  as 
the  difference  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
ground  plan  rendered  necessary.  I  Improved 
the  appearance  and  restored  the  dome." 

Two  wings  of  the  Capitol  had  been  com- 
pleted in  1814  when  the  building  was  fired 
by  British  troops.  The  structure  was  ma- 
terially damaged,  but  a  rainstorm  averted 
complete  destruction. 

The  ability  of  Thornton  to  design  and 
supervise  construction  of  a  great  public 
building,  undoubtedly  was  due  to  his  ca- 
pacity for  rapid  assimilation  of  architectural 
principles,  for  he  himself  wrote  of  his  in- 
famlllarity  with  architecture  in  his  early 
life.  His  first  successful  design  was  that  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Library,  in  1789. 

Concerning  his  architectxiral  training  he 
wrote,  on  October  12,   1802: 

"I  saw  a  publication  for  a  plan  for  a  pub- 
Uc  library  in  Philadelphia,  offering  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best. 

"When  I  traveled  I  never  thought  of  archi- 
tecture. But  I  got  some  books  and  worked 
a  few  days,  and  then  gave  a  plan  in  the  an- 
cient Ionic  order,  which  carried  the  day. 

"The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
published  a  premium  of  a  gold  medal,  of  $500 
and  a  lot  for  a  hoxise  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  best  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
capltol  of  the  United  States.  1  lamented 
not  having  studied  architecture,  and  resolved 
to  attempt  the  grand  undertaking  and  study 
at  the  same  time.  I  studied  some  months 
and  worked  almost  night  and  day,  but  found 
I  was  opposed  by  regular  architects  from 
France  and  various  other  countries." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  Thorn- 
ton was  severely  criticised  by  shortsighted 
persons  for  the  alleged  excessive  grandeur  of 
the  Capitol  which  he  had  designed.  In  the 
face  of  criticism  he  was  sustained  by  the  ap- 
probation and  personal  friendship  of  Presi- 
dent Washington.  His  intimacy  with  the 
Washington  household  Is  Indicated  in  the 
fact  that  his  medical  knowledge  was  some- 
times consulted  by  Mrs.  Washington. 

The  death  of  the  President  was  a  severe 
blow  to  Thornton.  In  a  letter  of  January  2, 
1800.  to  General  Marshall  at  Philadelphia,' 
Thornton  referred  to  a  resolution  of  Congress 
which  had  favored  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Washington,  and  added : 

"At  the  time  of  his  death  I  doubted  not 
the  Nation  would  delight  to  honor  this  pat- 
tern of  virtue,  and  would  consider  his  re- 
mains as  appertaining  too  much  to  our 
country  to  permit  them  to  be  deposited 
without  the  most  public  mark  of  their  ad- 
miration and  affection.  I  doubted  not  they 
would  deposit  his  body  in  the  place  that  was 
long  since  contemplated  for  its  reception;  I 
CIX 10« 
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accordingly  requested  It  might  be  enclosed 
In  lead.  And  I  cannot  easily  express  the 
pleasiire  I  feel  In  this  melancholy  gratifica- 
tion of  my  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
place  him  in  the  center  of  that  national 
temple  which  he  approved  of  for  a  Capltol. 
Here  in  the  center  of  the  Intended  dome  is 
the  point  from  which  we  calculate  our  longi- 
tudes, and  here  I  presume  the  Congress  mean 
to  place  the  body  of  the  beloved  and 
lamented  chief.  It  will  be  a  very  great  In- 
ducement to  the  completion  of  the  whole 
building,  which  has  been  thought  by  some 
contracted  minds,  unacquainted  with  grand 
works,  to  be  upon  too  great  a  scale.  If  we 
consider  the  grandeur  of  the  Nation,  and  Its 
amazing  Increase  In  wealth,  power  and  re- 
sources, we  shnll.  I  am  sometimes  afraid, 
conclude  that  it  was  upon  too  contracted  a 
plan.  You.  who  have  visited  many  of  the 
modern  works  in  the  east,  will  think  this  a 
small  building,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  vote 
Its  completion;  yet  many  would  have  made 
objections  did  not  the  remains  of  the  virtu- 
ous Washington  render  It  more  dear  to 
them." 

DIVERSE  INTERESTS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
THORNTON 

Manuscript  records  of  Dr.  Thornton  s  life 
attest  an  extraordinary  range  of  serious  ac- 
complishments as  well  as  pleasant  diversions. 
Continental  politics,  horseraclng.  pam- 
phleteering, and  gardening  engaged  his 
nimble  wit  in  supplement  to  his  regular  oc- 
cupation. In  later  life,  as  superintendent  of 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

Old  records  show  that  he  was  one  of  the 
fovmders  of  the  Columbian  Institution,  the 
first  society  for  mental  improvement  orga- 
nized In  the  young  capital.  They  reveal,  too, 
his  continued  interest  in  the  abolition  of 
of  slavery.  "Heaven  Is  not  blinded  with  gold- 
dust  and  the  day  of  reckoning  is  drawing 
near,"  he  wrote  in  1816. 

He  was  Intrigued  also  by  the  struggle  of 
South  American  countries  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  in  1815  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Outlines  of  a  Constitution  for 
United  North  and  South  Columbia."  This 
proposed  a  plan  for  uniting  the  whole  West- 
ern Hemisphere  under  one  government,  with 
capital  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen.  Although 
manifestly  impracticable,  this  idea  indi- 
cates that  Thornton  had  sensed  the  com- 
munity of  political  InteresU  which  was  to 
lead,  in  1823.  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Some  writers  assert  that 
Thornton  sought  diplomatic  preferment,  but 
he  never  received  an  appointment. 

Thornton's  strong  feeling  against  politi- 
cal tyranny  was  revealed  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed the  Citizen  President  of  Prance,  writ- 
ten at  Philadelphia  "12  of  6th  month  1824." 

"The  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,"  he  stated,  on  his  own  self-con- 
stituted authority,  "are  so  deeply  Interested 
In  your  welfare,  as  a  people  to  whom  they 
owe  much  of  their  national  felicity,  that 
they  feel  themselves  not  less  actuated  by  an 
unspeakable  ss^npathy  to  participate  in  all 
your  afflictions  than  to  rejoice  In  your  pros- 
perity. They  consider  your  cause  not  as  the 
cause  of  France  only,  but  as  the  great  cause 
of  man.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  mere 
liberation  of  a  people,  but  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  globe.  A  consideration  of  your 
exertions  gives  animation  even  to  apathy, 
and  the  benevolent  heart  Intreats  Heaven 
for  your  progress  in  the  abollUon  of  tyran- 
ny." 

Other  of  his  projects  were  less  transcen- 
dental in  character,  but  equally  reflect  his 
ever-active  imagination.  Thus  he  wrote  a 
prospectus  for.  and  endeavored  to  promote, 
the  North  Carolina  Gold-Mining  Co ;  and 
he  aided  in  establishing  the  first  racecourse 
in  Washington. 

President  Jefferson  in  1802  appointed 
Thornton  first  clerk  in  charge  of  patents, 
wliich  at  that  time  were  controlled  by  the 


state  Department.  Later  Thornton  became 
superintendent  of  the  Office  and  he  arranged 
Its  independent  establishment  in  1810. 

In  1814  Thornton  "went  to  the  press"  to 
defend  John  Fitch's  claim  to  the  InvenUon 
of  the  steamboat.  He  pubUshed  a  pamphlet, 
written  in  1810,  prefaced  by  the  statement: 
"Finding  that  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  whose 
genius  and  talents  I  highly  respect,  has  been 
by  some  considered  as  the  Inventor  of  the 
steamboat.  I  think  It  a  duty  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  John  Fitch  to  set  forth,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  the  fallacy  of  this 
opinion;  and  to  show,  moreover,  that  if  Mr. 
Fulton  has  any  claim  whatever  to  originality! 
in  his  steamboat.  It  must  be  exceedinKlv 
limited."  "^  ' 

According  to  this  account,  Thornton  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  Fitch  in  his 
experiments  and  a  prime  mover  in  the  com- 
pany which  financed  Fitch's  projects. 
Thornton  described  a  trial  trip  in  Philadel- 
phia on  a  measured  course  of  1  mile  when 
the  boat  traveled  1  mile  in  one-eighth  of  an 
hour  and  asserted  that  the  same  boat  after- 
ward traveled  80  miles  In  a  single  day. 
Thornton  continued: 

"Finding  that  the  works  on  board  the  first 
boat  were  not  strong  enough,  we  (the  com- 
pany) built  another  of  25  tons  burthen, 
rigged  schooner  fashion,  intended  to  go  to 
New  Orleans,  and  mount  the  Mississippi. 
When  the  principal  parts  of  the  works  were 
prepared,  and  read  to  put  on  board,  the  au- 
thor of  this,  thinking  no  mistakes  could  be 
made  by  the  company,  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  16th  of  October  1790,  to  visit 
his  mother  fc«'  the  last  time,  and  expected 
to  find,  on  his  return,  the  boat  ascending  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  4  miles  an 
hour;  but  a  spirit  of  innovation  having  seized 
some  of  the  company,  and  their  attempts  to 
simplify  the  machine  having  ruined  It,  their 
unsuccessful  endeavours  to  make  It  work 
subjected  them  to  debts,  which  obliged  them 
to  sacrifice  both  boat*,  and  aU  the  machin- 
ery; and  on  my  return,  after  a  2  years'  ab- 
sence, I  fotmd.  to  my  Inexpressible  grief,  the 
whole  of  this  very  valuable  scheme  ruined." 

Thornton  made  numero\is  other  mechan- 
ical experiments.  He  sought  to  Improve 
steam  boilers  smd  condensers,  experimented 
with  a  steam  rapid-fire  cannon,  and  tested 
the  possibilities  of  converting  sawdust  into 
planks. 

Gardening  and  sheep  raising  diverted  the 
good  doctor  in  his  elderly  years,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  he  sought  to  present  Thomas 
Jefferson  with  Barbary  sheep  to  cross  with 
his  Merinos  at  Montlcello.  He  cultivated  a 
town  garden  across  the  comer  from  the 
pwesent  Octagon  House. 

Besides  the  Capitol,  Thornton's  architec- 
tural works  in  Washington  and  vicinity  in- 
cluded the  famous  Octagon  House,  Tuder 
Place,  Brentwood;  and  James  Madison's 
"Montpeller,"  in  Orange  County,  Va.  He  also 
designed  a  town  house  for  President  Wash- 
ington and  a  chxirch  for  Bishop  John  Car- 
roll.   The  latter  was  to  be  built  in  Baltimore. 

Thornton's  connection  with  the  planning 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  somewhat 
indefinite,  but  it  is  known  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  asked  his  aid  in  the  preliminary 
design. 

"WIU  you  set  your  imagination  to  work 
and  sketch  some  designs  for  us,  no  matter 
how  loosely,  with  the  pen,  without  the  trou- 
ble of  referring  to  scale  or  rule,"  Jefferson 
wrote,  "for  we  want  nothing  but  the  outline 
of  the  architecture,  as  internal  miut  be 
arranged  according  to  local  convenience;  a 
few  sketches  such  as  need  not  take  you  a 
moment  will  greatly  oblige  us." 

At  the  present  time.  Dr.  Thornton  is  bet- 
ter known  as  the  architect  of  the  Octagon 
House  than  In  any  other  single  capacity. 
This  is  due  to  the  occupancy  of  that  beauti- 
ful residence,  since  1900.  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.    The  building  is  in 
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a  splendid  condition  and  is  frequently  yla- 
Ited  by  tourlBta  and  persons  interested  in 
history  and  architecture.  The  officers  of  the 
Institute  take  great  pride  and  Interest  In  the 
work  and  career  of  Dr.  Thornton  and  have 
published  a  monograph  and  pamphlets  in- 
tended to  assiire  him  a  lasting  fame.  Olenn 
Brown,  a  former  secretary  of  the  institute, 
historian  as  well  as  architect,  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  single  person  to  direct 
public  interest  to  the  remarkable  work  of  Dr. 
Thornton. 

After  biiming  of  the  White  House,  in  1814, 
President  Madison  made  the  Octagon  his 
temporary  residence,  and  there  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  between  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  was  signed  by  him. 

The  old  brick  mansion,  remarkably 
adapted  to  a  triangular  lot,  suggests  the  ar- 
chitectural charm  of  its  period,  and  derives 
added  atmosphere  from  Its  brlck-walled  gar- 
den. 

Dr.  Thornton  and  his  wife  enjoyed  a  high 
social  position  in  Washington  and  their  ac- 
tivities and  interests  are  closely  Identified 
with  those  of  the  illustrious  early  Presidents 
of  the  Republic.  Thornton  was  In  the  select 
company  of  Washington  celebrities  of  whom 
Gilbert  Stuart  painted  his  master  portraits. 
Mrs.  Thornton  was  reputed  for  beauty, 
charm,  and  business  ability  which  may  have 
been  of  advantage  to  her  husband.  She  sur- 
vived the  doctor,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  90. 

Although  Thornton  attained  a  mastery  of 
architecture  which  was  rarely  excelled  in  his 
day,  he  seems  essentially  to  have  been  a 
man  of  enthusiasms,  and  without  disparag- 
ing his  achievements  might  fairly  be  termed 
a  "Gentleman  Amateur." 


PANAMA  CANAL  POLICY  DEMANDS 
REAFFIRMATION 
Mr.    HANNA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stu- 
dents of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  know,  the  focal  point  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  governments 
is  that  of  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Canal  Zone. 

This  control,  under  treaty,  is  vested 
exclusively  in  the  United  States  as  if  it 
were  sovereign  of  the  territory  and  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power,  or  authority. 

A  recent  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
Department  of  State  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  Congress,  especially  the 
jurisdictional  committees  concerned 
with  Panama  Canal  matters— appro- 
priations and  legislative. 
The  exchange  follows: 

OCTOBKR  9.   1962. 

Hon.  Dkan  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  Statf, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  Sicrbtaht:  The  Spanish  language 
press  in  Panama  has  recently  indicated  the 
probabUlty  that  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Thatcher  Highway  In  the  Canal  Zone  may 
be  given  to  that  country  In  order  to  provide 
a  Panamanian  corridor  through  the  Zone  to 
the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge.  Any  such  sxir- 
render  by  our  Government  can  only  serve  to 
advance  further  a  sustained  pattern  for  the 


liquidation  of  our  rights,  power,  and  author- 
Ity  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  meet  our  treaty  obligations  for  the 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal.  Moreover,  It 
would  stimulate  demands  for  retrocession  to 
Panama  of  the  area  between  the  Thatcher 
Highway  and  the  Pacific,  which  Includes  Port 
Kobbe  and  other  defense   installations. 

The  present  time.  Indeed,  is  not  In  the 
horse  and  buggy  age  but  an  era  of  nuclear 
power  with  all  Its  frightful  potentials;  and 
we  are  now.  in  effect,  at  war  with  commu- 
nistic revolutionary  nations.  They  are  cruel, 
vindictive,  relentless  In  their  purpose;  and 
guilty  of  treachery  and  deceit  unmatched  in 
all  history. 

So  far,  all  surrenders  on  the  part  of  free 
nations  have  never  brought  forth  compen- 
sating concessions.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
years,  our  Government  has  led  In  the  process 
of  liquidation  by  the  free  nations  of  their 
dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  per- 
mitted nations  under  bolshevistic  control  to 
annex  country  after  country  and  people  after 
F>eople,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

All  of  this  the  patrlotrlc  masses  of  our 
people  deeply  resent;  and  the  current  senti- 
ment In  the  Congress  Is  to  the  same  effect. 
Some  evidence  of  this  feeling  has  been  made 
signally  clear  by  various  votes  and  actions  of 
the  Congress,  such  as  reduction  In  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Particular  objection  has  arisen  in  the  Con- 
gress because  of  Executive  actions  taken 
when  neither  House  was  In  session,  which 
have  reversed  vital  foreign  policy.  This  Is 
especially  true  as  to  the  Uqiildation  of  our 
authority  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  creep- 
ing destruction  of  our  ability  to  maintain. 
operate,  and  defend  the  canal  as  we  are 
obliged  under  treaty  to  do.  The  question 
now  appears  to  be  how  much  more  can  we 
surrender  on  this  Issue  and  yet  meet  our 
solemn  pledge  as  to  the  can»l. 

The  nibbling  process  of  liquidation  of  our 
authority  with  respect  to  the  canal,  unless 
reversed,  will  Inevitably  result  in  our  final 
withdrawal  from  the  Isthmus  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  great  waterway  to  Impotent 
nationalization  or  Internationalization,  with 
our  safety  Jeopardized  and  Panama  Itself 
liquidated  ns  a  reparate  nation  and  absorbed 
by  Its  neighbors  or  by  the  Soviet.  What  has 
taken  place  In  Cuba  Is  but  a  prelude  to  what 
Is  Intended  on  the  Isthmus.  And  this  I  say, 
not  as  an  enemy  of  Panama,  or  its  people, 
but.  Indeed,  as  a  friend  who  has  studied 
their  history  and  problems. 

Our  people,  Mr.  Secretary,  have  become 
greatly  disturbed  by  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  Caribbean  and  are  holding  the  State 
Department  as  chiefly  responsible  therefor. 
This  attitude  Is  shown  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Congress  In  reducing  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations. 

As  all  liquidations  of  our  treaty  rights  on 
the  Isthmus  carry  varying  budgetary  impli- 
cations, I  respectfully  urge  that  no  further 
cessions  or  commitments  of  any  kind  to 
Panama  be  made  before  hearings  have  been 
held  In  these  connections  by  the  proper 
Jurisdictional  committees  of  the  Congress, 
appropriations  and   legislative. 

Also,  I  respectfully  urge  that  Instead  of 
surrendering  Jurisdiction  and  Canal  Zone 
territory  the  gravity  of  the  hour  demands  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  traditional  sovereignty 
and  an  extension  of  the  zone  Itself  to  in- 
clude at  least  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  River. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.    Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Department  or  State, 
Washington,  November  8, 1962. 
Deab  Congressman  Flood:  TTiank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  9,  1962  addressed  to 
the    Secretary    of   State    concerning   United 


States-Panamanian  relations  and  the  more 
general  subject  of  Communist  aggression 
throughout  the  world. 

You  referred  to  certain  articles  in  the 
Panamanian  press  which  indicated  that  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  creation  of  a 
corridor  under  Panamanian  jurisdiction 
through  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge.  These  press  articles  are 
speculative  and  inaccurate.  There  is  no  ele- 
ment of  a  surrender  by  our  Government  In 
any  respect  of  the  Arraljan  matter.  When 
the  Government  of  Panama  recently  ex- 
pressed special  interest  in  the  idea  of  a  cor- 
ridor In  the  Zone  from  Panama  City  to  the 
border  of  the  Canal  Zone  at  Arraljan  in 
view  of  the  opening  of  Thatcher  Perry 
Bridge.  Governor  Fleming  and  Ambassador 
Farland  told  the  Panamanians  that  such  a 
proposal  would  have  to  be  carefully  explored 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  In  any  event 
would  require  approval  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  a  treaty  revision.  There  will  be  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  and  appropri- 
ate consultations  with  the  Congress  before 
any  action  Is  taken,  which  will  take  full  ac- 
count of  all  vital  U.S.  Interests  and  rights 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  the  last  paragraph  on  the  first  page  of 
your  letter,  you  state  that  "Particular  ob- 
jection has  arisen  in  the  Congress  because  of 
Executive  actions  taken  when  neither  House 
was  in  session,  which  have  reversed  vital 
foreign  policy.  This  Is  especially  true  as  to 
the  liquidation  of  our  authority  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  creeping  destruction  of  our 
ability  to  maintain,  operate,  and  defend  the 
Canal  as  we  are  obligated  under  the  treaty 
to  do."  In  response  to  this  objection,  it  la 
reiterated  that  we  maintain  our  position  In 
the  Canal  Zone  in  accord  with  the  U.S.  na- 
tional Interests  and  with  expressed  policy 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Department  of  State  has  consulted 
with  the  Congress  at  every  significant  step 
on  matters  affecting  the  Canal  Zone. 
Assistant  Secretary  Edwin  M.  Martin  held 
meetings  on  this  subject  prior  to  the  June 
1962  visit  of  President  Chlarl  to  Washington 
with  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  Commerce,  and  with 
the  House  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Since 
then  the  Department  of  State  has  had 
further  timely  consultations  with  the  Con- 
gress as  developments  occurred,  and  has 
provided  information  on  actions  contem- 
plated with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  noted  above, 
and  to  you. 

As  you  know  Governor  Fleming  and  Am- 
bassador Farland  under  direction  from  the 
President,  Department  of  State,  and  De- 
partment of  the  Army  are  conducting  talks  in 
Panama  with  Panamanla.i  representatives  on 
various  subjects.  The  Department  of  State 
will,  as  It  has  Jn  the  past,  consult  with  the 
Congress  on  matters  arising  out  of  these 
discussions.  At  the  same  time,  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  protect,  not  "sur- 
render." our  vital  Canal  Interests  and  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  Canal  Zone  as  an 
instrument  In  defense  of  the  free  world  and 
In  the  service  of  world  trade. 

With  respect  to  the  worldwide  Commu- 
nist problem,  and  I  quote  from  Secretary 
Rusk's  address  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Convention  at  Minneapolis.  August  13 
1962: 

"The  global  struggle  for  freedom  and 
against  Communist  Imperialism  Is  our  main 
business  In  the  State  Department.  •  •  •  No 
one  has  to  convince  us  that  the  contest  be- 
tween Communist  Imperialism  and  freedom 
Is  for  keeps  •  •  •.  One  hears  now  and  then 
that  we  have  a  "no  win'  piu-pose  or  policies. 
This  is  simply  not  so.  Of  course  we  Intend 
to  win.    And  we  are  going  to  win." 

Yoxir  continued  interest  in  United  States- 
Panamanian  relations  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal   Is  greatly  appreciated.     If  I 
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may  be  of  additional  assistance  In  this  mat- 
ter, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


CENTRAL    AMERICAN    COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  much  of  the  news  from  the  stra- 
tegic Caribbean  basin  has  been  alarming. 
By  no  means,  however,  are  all  the  clouds 
in  that  area  stonn  clouds.  Among  the 
most  encouraging  developments  there 
have  been  recent  steps  toward  the  long- 
held  dream  of  a  union  of  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

This  idea  started  in  the  assembly  of 
Middle  American  countries,  which,  on 
July  1,  1823,  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence from  Mexico  to  form  a  federated 
nation  along  the  lines  of  the  North 
American  Union.  The  first  President  of 
Central  America  was  Manuel  Jose  de 
Arce.  of  El  Salvador,  1825-29;  the  sec- 
ond, Francisco  Morazan,  of  Honduras 
1830-39. 

Though  the  initial  efforts  proved  un- 
successful and  the  union  disintegrated, 
the  great  idea  among  Central  Americans 
of  union,  kept  alive  by  their  far-visioned 
statesmen,  has  never  died.  The  creation 
In  1951  of  the  Organization  of  Central 
American  States  was  an  important  mile- 
stone in  the  development  of  this  project 
on  a  firm  foundation. 

Appropriately  holding  its  first  fonnal 
conference,  August  18-24,  1955,  In  the 
17th  century  university  of  San  Carlos 
Boromeo  in  Antigua.  Guatemala,  colo- 
nial capital  of  the  Spanish  captaincy- 
general  of  what  is  now  called  Central 
America,  this  organization  launched  a 
series  of  programs  that  have  gradually 
taken  shape  in  practical  forms. 

These  undertakings  include  the  de- 
velopment of  a  common  market  system, 
the  creation  of  a  defense  counsel,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Phytosanitary  Organization — 
OIRSA.  Among  the  transcendent  in- 
fluences toward  eventual  unity  is  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  now  approach- 
ing completion. 

Although  Panama  has  been  invited 
to  join  the  common  market.  Its  policy 
Is  complicated  by  treaty  interests  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  would  have  to  be 
considered  in  any  realistic  appraisal. 
Moreover,  having  been  a  part  of  Colom- 
bia prior  to  November  3, 1903,  Panama  is 
historically  linked  with  that  country 
rather  than  with  those  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  publication 
of  an  article  by  Nicolas  Rivero  IV  in 
the  January  26,  1963.  Issue  of  the  Balti- 
more Svm.  describing  the  preaent  status 
of  the  common  market.  Is  most  timely. 


The  article  follows: 

Central  American  Common  Markxt 
(By  Nicolas  Rivero  IV) 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  political 
Integration  has  eluded  the  Ave  small  Central 
American  Republics  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala,  Hondxir.-is.  and  Nicaragua. 
Economic  integration,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
now  becoming  a  reality. 

It  was  born  of  necessity.  II  these  coun- 
tries are  to  escape  from  their  dependence  on 
exports  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  bananas  and 
to  achieve  a  better  6t.andard  of  living  for 
their  people,  they  must  pool  their  resovirces 
and  work  together  in  matters  of  trade.  In- 
dividually, the  countries  are  too  small  to 
support  the  great  buildup  of  roads,  power 
facilities,  and  basic  industries  that  are  requi- 
sites for  economic  development.  Togetlier. 
they  represent  a  market  of  some  13  million 
people  and  an  area  equal  to  France,  or  to  the 
U.S.  New  Eugland  States  and  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  combined. 

Can  a  common  market  succeed  in  Central 
America  as  it  is  succeeding  in  Europe?  The 
experts  believe  that  it  can  even  though  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  differs 
markedly  from  the  European  one.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Central  American  nations  have 
few  mineral  resources,  and  they  must  Import 
most  Industrial  materials.  They  are  not  as 
highly  industrialized.  Their  total  exports 
and  their  total  output  of  goods  and  services 
are  each  only  about  1  percent  of  those  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Lack  of 
adequate  internal  transportation  facilities  Is 
al.so  a  serious  handicap. 

Significant  progress  has  already  been  made 
by  the  Central  American  Common  Market, 
known  officially  as  the  Central  American 
Program  of  Economic  Integration  (CAPEII). 
The  countries  have  already  eliminated  Im- 
port and  export  duties  on  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts they  trade  among  themselves,  and  plan 
to  have  a  completely  free  trade  area  by  1965. 
They  are  also  well  on  the  way  toward  estab- 
lishing a  common  tariff  for  all  Imports  from 
outside  the  region,  which  Is  another  goal  to 
be  achieved  by  1965. 

The  tariff  agreements,  of  course,  are  only 
the  beginning.  Economic  integration  plans 
in  Central  America  also  include  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  regional  source  of  development 
credit  (the  Central  American  Bank  for 
Economic  Integration),  the  adopting  of  a 
conunon  monetary  unit  to  be  used  in  trans- 
actions among  the  countries,  laws  to  permit 
the  free  movement  of  people  throughout  the 
area  without  passport  or  visa  restrictions, 
and  a  planned  Industrialization  program. 
The  countries  seek  to  encourage  integrated 
industries,  those  that  require  access  to  the 
full  regional  market  in  order  to  be  economi- 
cally feasible.  For  example,  preliminary  in- 
dications are  that  Guatemala  may  produce 
tires;  El  Salvador,  coppyer  extrusions;  Hon- 
dura.-;,  sulfuric  acid;  and  Nicaragua,  In- 
secticides. 

In  economic  terms,  what  the  countries  are 
seeking  to  achieve  is  "economies  of  scale." 
This  means  that  the  unit  cost  for  goods  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  entire  integrated  region 
will  be  lower  than  unit  cost  for  goods  pro- 
duced for  sale  only  in  one  country.  Another 
Important  gain  will  be  In  the  region's  terms 
of  trade,  which  is  the  relationship  between 
the  prices  a  region  gets  for  Its  exports  and 
thoee  It  la  required  to  pay  for  Its  imports. 
Integration  will  also  facilitate  a  more  ra- 
tional utilization  of  the  human  and  natural 
resources  of  the  area,  and  make  it  easier  to 
stabilize  export  earnings. 

The  basic  treaty  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  is  the  General  Treaty  of 
Central  American  Integration,  which  was 
signed  by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua  in  1960  and  by  Costa  Rica  in 
IBCa.  The  General  Treaty  comprehends  the 
main  point*  of  rarious  agreements  and  pro- 
tocolB  that  preceded  it. 


The  General  Treaty  went  further  than  Its 
predecessors  by  establishing  a  mechanism  for 
the  financing  of  the  program,  the  Cenual 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
(CABEI).  All  five  countries  are  now 
members  of  the  bank.  Of  its  total  Initial 
capital  of  $30  mUlion.  the  five  countries  are 
each  subscribing  #4  million,  and  the  United 
States  Is  providing  the  remaining  HO  mUllon 
through  various  agencies. 

The  Banks  activities  will  be  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  financing  fovzr  types  of 
operations:  ta)  infrastructure  projects,  such 
as  roads  and  power  facilities;  (b)  long-term 
investments  In  integrated  Industries;  (c) 
projects  in  agricultural  Industries;  and  (d) 
projects  which  will  help  to  readjust  spe- 
cific industries  that  have  been  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  common  market. 

What  has  the  CAPEI  accomplished?  As 
of  August  1962,  uniform  duties  on  some 
1.220  imported  items  had  been  adopted, 
which  represents  95.5  percent  of  the  total. 
The  remaining  56  Items  are  under  careful 
study  and  it  is  hoped  that  In  the  near  future 
they  will  be  equalized  for  all  the  partici- 
pating countries.  The  effects  of  this  can 
already  be  felt.  For  exiunple,  totel  Central 
American  intraregional  trade  is  somewhat 
higher  than  It  was  in  previous  years.  It  Is 
still  very  early  to  measure  quantitatively 
the  effect  the  common  market  has  had  on 
intraregional  trade  because  it  Is  only  now 
that  the  full  effects  are  beginning  to  appear. 
The  impact  on  the  five  countries  varies;  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  depend  substan- 
tially on  the  common  market  trade,  while 
Nicaragua  depends  on  it  the  least. 

Agricultural  products  are  the  most  im- 
portant Items  of  the  intraregional  trade.  In 
1960,  for  example.  agricultural  trade 
amounted  to  the  eqtUvalent  of  $16.6  million, 
or  roughly  half  of  all  intraregional  com- 
merce. 

Cattle  is  the  principal  food  commodity 
involved.  In  1980,  Hondviras  exported  $1.8 
million  worth  of  cattle  to  El  Salvador,  and 
Nicaragua  sent  $1.5  million  worth  to  Costa 
Rica.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  next 
biggest  Item,  and  are  especially  important 
to  Guatemala.  Other  important  commodi- 
ties in  intraregional  trade  are  maize,  sugar, 
manufactured  foods  (margarine,  vlnegEir 
and  gelatin,  for  example) ,  and  vegetable  and 
seed  oils. 

Future  intraregional  trade  is  very  cloeely 
related  to  what  is  done  in  the  field  of  In- 
vestments; for  example,  facilities  for  com- 
munication among  the  member  states  are 
not  at  present  very  conducive  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  commerce,  due  mainly  to  the 
topographical  conditions  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  Bank  wlU  do  much  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  governments'  plans  for 
improving  the  transportation  system.  All 
the  Central  American  coimtrles  have  laws 
that  encourage  foreign  Investments.  Now 
with  a  larger  market  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  providing  additional  resources  It  is 
expected  that  both  private  and  public  capi- 
tal will  flow  to  this  region. 

Progress  In  this  respect  Is  quite  en- 
couraging. In  the  first  10  months  of  opera- 
tions, the  Central  American  Bank  has  au- 
thorized credits  worth  nearly  $3  million.  So 
far  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Honduras 
have  received  three  loans  each  and  Nicara- 
gua two.  For  example,  these  loans  include: 
$175,000  for  modernizing  a  soap  factory  In 
Honduras;  $700,000  for  establishing  an  in- 
sulated wire  and  cable  plant  in  El  Salvador; 
and  $937,204  to  build  and  equip  a  metal 
tubing  factory  near  Managua. 

At  the  second  regular  general  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration,  held  in 
Managua  in  Augiut  1962.  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  whereby  the  two  banks  will  co- 
operate to  promote  the  economic  Integration 
and  development  of  Central  America.  It  was 
announced   at   the   meeting  that   the   U.S. 
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Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  would  lend  $5  million  to  the  CABEI 
to  provide  medium-  and  long-term  credits 
for  agriculture  and  industry.  This  Is  in  ad- 
dition to  loans  already  made  to  Individual 
governments  or  private  entitles. 

Last  October,  the  economic  and  financial 
ministers  of  the  American  republics  gathered 
In  Mexico  City  for  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (I-AECOSOC).  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  delegations  there  that  CABEI  progress 
in  the  last  year  was  quite  satisfactory. 

As  a  result  of  the  Mexico  I-AECOSOC- 
meeting  the  United  States  may  make  addi- 
tional funds  available  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Bank  for  Economic  Integration  so  that 
it  in  turn  may  finance  many  projects  in  Cen- 
tral America  at  low  interest  rates.  Also  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is  going 
to  undertake  the  financing  of  a  technical 
assistance  program  for  the  Central  American 
Common  Market. 

A  sound  foundation  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Central  American  Common  Market,  and 
CABEI  is  actually  functioning.  If  Pana- 
ma Joins,  a  possibility  contemplated  in  the 
general  treaty,  the  market  would  be  fur- 
ther enlarged,  to  the  benefit  of  all.  With  a 
common  market  in  full  operation,  the  re- 
sulting intensification  of  trade,  better 
Utilization  of  resources,  and  Increased  em- 
phasis on  integrated  industries  can  bring 
about  substantial  economic  development  in 
Central  America. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURAiNCE  ACTS 

Mr.  HL^NA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act. 

This  bill  was  submitted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
to  the  Speaker  and  referred  by  the 
Speaker  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  of  the  Board 
as  to  how  the  present  deficiencies  in  the 
railroad  retirement  and  unemployment 
insurance  systems  should  be  remedied. 
The  present  actuarial  deflciency  in  the 
railroad  retirement  account  is  some  $77 
million  a  year  on  a  longrun  basis.  •  The 
deficiency  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance account  as  of  the  close  of  last  year 
was  approximately  $300  million. 

The  bill  would :  First,  increase  the  tax 
base  of  both  systems  from  $400  to  $450 
monthly  compensation;  second,  increase 
the  unemployment  insurance  rate — paid 
only  by  the  carriers — from  3%  to  4Vi 
percent;  third,  increase  the  interest  rate 
on  investments  of  the  retirement  funds; 
and,  foiuiii,  change  the  method  of  fi- 
nancing military  service  credits. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  should  like 
to  insert  for  the  Record  the  commimlca- 
tion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  Mr.  Habermeyer,  ad- 


dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  sub- 
mitting this  proposal. 

RAnjtOAD  RrriREMBNT  Board, 
Chicago,  III.,  January  29, 1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Board  submits 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Benefits  Act  of  1961  to  increase  the 
creditable  and  taxable  compensation  and  for 
other    purposes. 

As  you  know,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  administers  the  railroad  retirement 
and  the  railroad  unemplojrment  Insurance 
systems.  Both  systems  have  been  under- 
financed for  some  time.  As  of  now  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  has  an  actuarial 
deficit  of  about  $77  million  a  year  and  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  system 
has  an  actual  deficit  of  about  $300  million. 
These  deficits  have  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President,  who,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Board  dated  September  22.  1961.  re- 
quested the  Board  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  changes  designed  to  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  the  two 
systems. 

The  following  changes  embodied  In  the 
bill  would  make  the  changes  In  the  existing 
law  as  follows: 

(1)  The  maximum  monthly  compensation 
for  taxable  and  creditable  purposes  under 
both  systems  would  be  increased  from  the 
present  $400  to  $450.  (Sees.  1,  2.  5.  6,  201, 
202.  301,  302,  and  303  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill.) 

(2)  The  maximum  unemployment  Insur- 
ance contribution  rate  would  be  increased 
from  the  present  S'^  percent  to  4I4  percent 
(sec.  302(a)).  This  would  supersede  the 
4-percent  rate  prescribed  for  1962  and  1963 
under  the  Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961 
(Public  Law  87  7)  and  would  be  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  contribution  rate  table  set 
forth  in  section  8  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  (sec.  302(b) ) . 

(3)  The  method  of  financing  military  serv- 
ice credits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  would  be  changed  from  the  present  tax 
method  (the  Government  paying  the  railroad 
retirement  tax  which  would  have  been  paid 
by  the  employer  and  employee  on  $160  of 
monthly  "compensation,"  leas  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  paid  by  Government  and  serv- 
icemen) to  a  modified  "cost"  method:  actual 
costs  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  military 
service  credits,  plus  a  factor,  of  about  25  per- 
cent, to  reflect  some  administrative  costs 
and  a  proportionate  share  of,  what  is  in 
effect,  an  interest  burden  on  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
i.e.,  the  cost  of  financing  benefits.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  system,  based  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  service  which  was  not  subject  to 
tax  or  on  service  subject  to  tax  rates  Insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  such  benefits  (sec. 
4).  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  against 
duplication  of  payments  by  the  Government 
to  the  railroad  retirement  system  and  the 
social  security  system  for  military  service 
credits.  (The  last  sentence  of  section  4  of 
the  draft  bill  to  be  added  to  section  4(n) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.)  With  these 
changes,  appropriation  requests  will  be  sub- 
mitted covering  the  liability  Incurred  by  the 
Government  respecting  military  service  cred- 
its under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

(4)  The  Interest  rate  on  new  invest- 
ments of  retirement  account  funds  would 
be  changed  from  3  percent  to  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  market  yield  of  all  outstand- 
ing U.S.  marketable  obligations  with 
the    unexpired   term    of    3   or   more    years. 


determined  each  month  for  that  month's 
investments.  At  the  present  time  this  aver 
age  market  yield  is  about  3%  percent.  Tliere 
would  be  a  rollover  of  the  3-percent  special 
obligations  in  the  fund  over  a  10-year  period 
i.e.  they  would  be  converted  into  10  equal  zi 
percent  parcels,  with  maturities  from  1  to 
10  years,  and  at  maturity,  investments  would 
be  made  at  the  new  rate  mentioned  above 
The  interest  rate  on  money  borrowed  by  the 
unemployment  insurance  fund  from  the 
railroad  retirement  account  would  be  more 
or  less  correspondingly  increased  (sees  7  and 
305). 

(5)  The  amount  to  be  set  aside  for  meet- 
ing costs  of  administering  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  system  would  be  in- 
creased  from  0.2  to  0.25  percent  of  taxable 
payroU  (sec.  304). 

The  labor  member  of  the  Board  Joins  me 
in  support  of  all  the  changes  described  in 
items  1  to  5  above,  although  he  favors 
aLso  retaining  the  present  3-percent  rate 
earned  by  the  special  obligations  in  the 
railroad  retirement  account  as  a  floor  and 
would  like  to  have  an  immediate  conversion 
of  the  present  special  obligations  into  the 
special  obligations  bearing  the  newly  pro- 
posed  interest  rates.  The  management  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  favors  the  changes  described 
In  items  3.  4.  and  5  above  but  is  opposed  to 
the  changes  described  in  items  1  and  2  above. 

In  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
two  systems,  as  above  stated,  I  strongly  urge 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  The  enactment  of  these 
recommendations  would  reduce  the  actuarial 
deficiency  of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count to  0.51  percent  of  taxable  payroll  or 
$24  million  per  year,  which  is  within  the 
limits  of  permissible  actuarial  variation. 
Similarly,  the  recommendation  with  respect 
to  the  railroad  unemployment  instu-ance  ac- 
count would  help  prevent  any  further  in- 
crease  and  would  start  reducing  the  existing 
deflciency  in  that  program.  Accordingly,  it 
is  respectfully  requested  that  you  lay  the 
proposed  bill  before  the  House.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  draft  legislation  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howard  W   Habermeyer 

ChaiTjiian. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  45  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beermann)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HoEVEN. 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  SCHWXNGEL. 

Mr.  Short. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hanna)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Harris. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  5,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

323.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
"Operating  exjjenses,  Coast  Guard."  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  31  use.  665;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

324.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Treastu-y  Department  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Customs." 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplementary  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

325.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  structures,  to 
authorize  payment  toward  the  construction 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) relative  to  reporting  on  certain  fa- 
cilities projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
within  the  authorization  contained  in  sec- 
tion 702  of  Public  Law  87-554,  pursuant  to 
section  701  of  Public  Law  87-554:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

327.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  Defense.  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
for  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  1962,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  686,  Sl.st  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

328.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
construct  service  roadways  for  public  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  on  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.'";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

329.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U  S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  In  order  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  and  to  modify 
the  personnel  security  procedures  for  con- 
tractor employees";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

330.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  uneconomical  procurement 
of  certain   aircraft  engine   bearings   by   the 


Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  need  for  the 
Navy's  mobilization  reserve  of  commercial- 
type  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  aspects  of 
warehousing  operations  under  the  1959  and 
1960  cotton  purchase  programs  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  operations  began  In 
June  1959  and  extended  through  July  31, 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OjJeratlons. 

333.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-380;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

334.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  that  such 
act  will  apply  to  reorganization  plans  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  any  time  before 
June  1,  1965";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  to  make  title  III 
thereof  directly  applicable  to  procurement  of 
property  and  nonpersonal  services  by  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  for  other  pvurp>06es";  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

336.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  authorize  the 
elimination  of  8.50  acres  of  land  from  Guil- 
ford Courthouse  National  Military  Park.  N.C.. 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

337.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
acceptance  of  donations  of  land  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of  an 
entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes":  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Assist.ant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through 
exchange  the  Great  Falls  property  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  administration  in  con- 
nection with  the  George  Washington  Memo- 
rial Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 

339.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise  the 
boundary  of  Dlnosatir  National  Monximent. 
and  for  other  purposes ";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
Stales,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of 
March  31.  1962.  for  the  Reserve  Officers  A.sso- 
ciation.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  595.  81st 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

341.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  arm  his  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Ckjmmittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

342  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  relative  to  an  Interim  report 
required  annually  under  the  provisions  of 
Public   Law  657,  80th  Congress,  relating  to 


research  progress  and  plans  of  the  VS. 
Weather  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1662;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  section  4204  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  con- 
ditional release  of  prisoners  who  are  aliens 
subject  to  deportation";  to  the  Ck)mmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

344.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  on  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  Incurred  by 
the  Postal  Establishment  in  the  then  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  in  the  performance  of  public 
services  for  the  current  fliscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87- 
793;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

345.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  27.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompan3rlng  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  Chlncoteague  Harbor,  Accomack 
County,  Va.,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  May  17,  1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  5,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Salmon 
River,  vicinity  of  North  Fork.  Idaho,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  March  6,  1966,  and 
June  13,  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

347.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller.  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  rela- 
tive to  a  report  due  to  be  filed  on  January  31, 
1963,  and  stating  that  due  to  certain  ac- 
counting problems  delaying  the  rendition  of 
this  report,  a  request  for  an  extension  of  60 
days  is  desired,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1913  (Pub- 
lic No.  435);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  which  Includes  an 
initial  evaluation  of  the  minimum  wages 
established  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  which  l>ecame  effective 
September  3.  1961,  pvirsuant  to  section  4(d) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

349.  A  letter  from  the  Commlasloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  i>ersons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  as  well 
as  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  September  11.  1957;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

351.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  suspending  deportation  of  Woong 
Slang  Hlng.  A-9694280,  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Chan  Lok  Wo,  A-15805587,  piu-suant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;    to   the   Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 

353.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattu-alization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
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of  Um  order  .UBpending  deporUtion  In  the     forcing  the  antitrust  laws    without  amend       th.  ♦ 

case  of  L»u  Que  Hing.  A-11698014.  pursuant     ment  (Kept.  No.  28).    Refirredto  thTcLm  u.^*  °''  ^^"^'^  ^^^'^^  ^  "«  Commltt*. 

i*^s?".  I°rl^**^,f°'»  NatlonaUty  Act  of     mlttee' erf  ^the  Whole  H^"^  fS.'^^t  j^"^;      ""  ^^^IfA^.^  Mea'^..  "*' 

1952;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

354.  A  letter  rrom  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 


of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Jesus  Rosales-Vlllanueva,  A-3787267, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  IBSa,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

355.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Matllde  Fublnl,  A-3736963.  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  of 
1952;    to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

356.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


mlttee  erf  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GREKN  of  PennsylvaiUa:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  HJi.  2874.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that 


imported  electron  microscopes  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regular  customs  duty  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  Institution  or  organi- 
zation Importing  them;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  29).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsvlvania:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2875.  A  bill  re- 
lating to  withholding,  for  purposes  of  the 
Income  tax  Imposed  by  certain  cities,  on  the 
compensation  of  Federal  employees-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  30).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WATTS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  57 
Concurrent  resolution  to  designate  'bourbon 
whiskey"  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  states;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  31).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COM2*£rrTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU.  reports 
or  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
prop«-  calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeaM.  HJl.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  duty  treat- 
ment of  certain  bread;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  22).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  imjLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  a 
credit  against  the  estate  tax  for  Federal 
estate  taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers 
>L.  •,*  *^  °*  decedents  dying  after  Decem- 
oer  SI.  l»«7;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
^) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  aCLLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean*.  HJl.  1597.  A  blU  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  deduction 
far  payment  of  redeemable  ground  rents; 
with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  24).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.    MILLS:     Committee    on    Ways    and 

^'22f-.  f^  ^®^*-  ^  "*"!  ^  »«•«<»  the 
Tarlir  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  wUd  animals  and  wUd  birds 
which  are  intended  for  exhlblUon  in  the 
United  States;  without  amendment  (Rept 
Vto.  25).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  2053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on  cork- 
board  Insulation  and  on  cork  stoppers-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  26).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.    HJl.  2085.    A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 

!t™!i?J?*"^''""  ^'°***  °'  "54  to  provide  that 
^e  deduction  for  child  care  expenses  shall 
be  available  to  a  wife  who  has  been  deserted 
by  and  cannot  locate  her  husband  on  the 
same  basis  aa  a  single  woman;  with  amend- 

mft^L^^^^l  ^tr^^-  Re'«"«J  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
cno  Union.. 

Jf^»^*^  A  blU  to  amend  the  in- 
S'^ijf!?™*  Code  Of  1954  With  respect  to 
T^y.  *«»*><»  oc  dlspoeltlons  of  pcx»p«tT 
<otl»er  tlua  .tock)   pnnraant  to  ordeS^ 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  3277.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundiU  y  of 
Dlnosaxir  National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.3278.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  make  loans  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  expert  assistance  by  Indian 
tribes  In  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  3279.  A   bill   to   authorize    the  Secre- 
tary  of   the    Interior    to  construct,   operate 
and  maintain  the  Dixie  project.   Utah,  and 
lor    other    purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  3280.  A  bill   to  amend  chapter  79   of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  esUbllshed   thereunder  shall 
give   conslderaUon   to   satisfactory  evidence 
relating    to   good   character    and    exemplary 
conduct   in   civilian  life   after  discharge  or 
dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals    to 
authorize    the    award    of    an    exemplary    re- 
habilitation certificate,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
H.R.  3281.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  the  home;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
nierce. 

HR.  3282.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabUltatlon  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  -  n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  to  strengthen  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission In  assuring  that  broadcast  licensees 
nimg  renewal  applications,  continue  to  oper- 
ate in  accordance  with  the  public  interest 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelen 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3284.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  com- 
mission for  each  U.S.  district  eoiu-t,  to  regu- 
late its  compensation,  to  prescribe  its  duties 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  rate  of 


By  Mr.  COLLIER; 
H.R.  3286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  est«h 
lii-hmeut  of  a  permanent  commission  on  j^; 
craft  noise-abatement  problems,  and  for  mL' 
er  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstn?! 
find  Foreign  Commerce.  "-erstate 

By  Mr  COOLEY: 
H  R  3287.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Install  a  system  of  sman 
and  intermediate-size  reservoirs  In  the  Can. 
Pear  River  Basin.  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CRAMHIR; 
H.R.  3288.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  <5ec 
retary  of  the   Interior  shall   Investigate  and 
report  to  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of 
establishing  Fort  De  Soto  as  a  national  me 
morial;    to  the   Committee   on    Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DE  VINE; 
H  R.  3289.  A  bill  to  provide  that  until  the 
national  debt  is  retired,  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  net  budget  receipU  of  the  United 
States  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  utilized 
.solely  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HR.3290.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Construction  Service  An- 
nuity Act  of  May  29,  1944,  to  certain  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3291.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or  after  retire- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3292.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain  non- 
profit organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees 
retired  on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Octo- 
ber  1,  1956.  the  minimum  annuity  base  estab- 
lished for  these  retired  after  that  date-  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civii 
Service. 

H.R.  3294.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
the  Retired  Federal  Kmployees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  to  the  survivors  of  retiree  annuitants 
who  died  before  April  l.  1948,  and  to  em- 
ployees who  retired  from  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  and  Farm  Credit  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon,  prior  to  July  1.  1961;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  3295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  equalize  additional 
annuities  in  return  for  contributions  of  an- 
nuitants during  service  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  the  maximum 
annuity  under  such  act  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  3296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction   from    original    annuities    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H,R.3297.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501(c) 
n4)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  exempt  from  Income  taxation  certain  non- 
profit    corporations     and     associations     or- 
ganized to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Wavs    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER; 

H.R.  3298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
reductions,  and  for  other  purposes  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  3299.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  sectu-ity  pro- 
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cedures   for   contractor   employees;    to    the 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  3300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to  2V2 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  in- 
crease from  6',/2  to  6%  percent  the  deduc- 
tion from  the  employees'  basic  salary  for 
retirement;  and  to  set  60  as  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  for  certain  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
KB  3301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  provide  lump-sum 
payment  for  the  unused  sick  leave  to  the 
credit  of  an  officer  or  employee  immediate- 
ly prior  to  his  separation  from  the  service 
on  retirement:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY : 
HJl.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  education  In  the  fields 
of  medicine  and  dentistry,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HB.  3303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Federal  as- 
glstance  to  States  which  award  scholarships 
to  students  of  medicine  and  dentistry:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to  make 
the  educational  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  to  all  veterans  whether  or  not 
they  serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed 
hostilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  3305.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  cooperative  educa- 
tional centers  of  excellence  where  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  the  same  local- 
ity can  share  the  specialized  facilities  of 
such  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALEY : 
HR  3306.  A   bill   to   establish    a   revolving 
fund   from   which   the  Secretary   of   the   In- 
terior may  make  loans  to  finance   the  pro- 
curement   of    expert    assistance    by    Indian 
tribes    In    cases    before    the    Indian    Claims 
Commission;    to   the   Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HALL: 
H.R.  3307.  A  bill  to  provide  tax   Incentives 
to  promote  education  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  3308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol  and   Disarmament   Act   in   order   to   In- 
crease  the  authorization   for   appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures   for    contractor    employees;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARDING : 
H.R.  3309.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  deduction   for   certain    expenses   of   at- 
tending   colleges    and    universities;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  3310.  A    bill   to   amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  RallroEuJ  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended 
Railroad    Unemployment    Insurance    Bene- 
fits Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the  creditable  and 
taxable    compensation    and    for    other    piu-- 
poses;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  HECHLER: 
HR.  3311.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization contained  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ByMr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  3312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON : 

H  R.  3313.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  U.S. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  3314.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  several  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 

H.R.  3315.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  LATTA: 

H.R.  3316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  highway 
use  tax  in  the  case  of  certain  motor  vehlclea 
used  primarily  to  haul  unprocessed  agricul- 
tural products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for 
suggestions  or  inventions  made  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  which  contribute  to 
the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other  improve- 
ment of  Government  operations  in  the  gen- 
eral field  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defeii.sc:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  conElderatlon  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3319.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  youth  camp  recreation  program 
to  assist  those  organizations  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  providing  of  healthful  out- 
door and  camp  training  for  Indigent  children 
and  to  Inculcate  the  principles  of  American- 
Ism  and  loyalty  to  the  Republic  In  these  chil- 
dren who  are  its  citizens  of  the  future;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3320.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
workweek  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  35  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.3321.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  support  of  public  schools 
by  appropriating  funds  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  constructing  school  facilities  and 
for  teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3322.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  extension 
of  terms  of  patents;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3323.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  persons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language  before  their  naturalization  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  prohibit  the  discharge  of  debts  and 
obligations  of  which  moral  turpitude  is  the 
gist  of  the  action;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  3326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  disqualification  of  Judges  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts  for  personal  bias  or  prejudice; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Hit.  3326.  A    bill    to   amend   Motion   46, 

title  18.  United  State*  Code,  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  water-hyaclnthB  and  aeeds; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3327.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  an  honor- 
able discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces  will 
expunge  convictions  for  misdemeanorB  from 
the  record  of  the  member;  to  the  Comnilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LONG    of   Maryland: 

HR.  3328.  A  bill  to  transfer  cerUln  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  Washington  National  Airport  and  Dulles 
International  Airport  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a 
Washington  Airports  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  3329.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
survival  depots  in  order  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  the  large  number  of  the  civilian 
population  of  the  United  States  who  would 
be  evacuated  from  the  devastated  areas  In 
the  event  of  attack  on  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3330.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of   1957.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 

H.R.  3331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  3332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  permit  the  repayment 
of  assistance  furnished  from  State  and  local 
sources  concurrently  with  the  repayment  of 
Federal  assistance  In  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  3333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  National  Academy  for  Public 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  3334.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  additionel 
year  the  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  3335.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  additional 
year  the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  and  to  extend 
their  application  to  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  3336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  conunem- 
oratlon  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  1st 
census  of  manufactures  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  3337.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 

H.R.  3338.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  persons  engaged  on  board  a  ves- 
sel in  the  care,  preservation,  or  navigation  of 
such  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 

H.R.  3339.  A  bill  to  amend  section  114  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  to  lUte 
the  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  re- 
imbursement for  certain  highways  on  the 
Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaaka: 

H.R.  3340.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  of  employees' 
survivors  annuities  under  State  and  local 
retirement  systems;  to  the  ConinUttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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Bf  Mr.  B0BI80N: 
HJLSMl.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  at  IM7.  mbO.  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ck>mmlttM  OB  th>  Judiciary. 

Bf  Mr.  ROBTKNKOWSKI: 
HJL  SMS.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  commission  on  air- 
craft Boise-Bbatement  problemB,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByUr.  SATLOR: 
HJt.884S.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion oC  and  the  payment  for  a  flowage  ease- 
ment and  rights-of-way  over  lands  within 
the  Allegany  Indian  Reserratlon  in  New 
York,  required  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Allegheny  River  (EUnzua  Dam)  project,  to 
provide  for  the  relocation,  rehabilitation,  so- 
cial, and  economic  development  of  the  mem- 
bers o*  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.B.  8344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes   National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H JL  SS4B.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Legislative  Branch   of   the   Government;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.SILER: 
H.B.S346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priati(m  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  »175,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  proposed  national 
parkway  extensions  or  connections  to  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway.  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park;    FoothUls   Parkway.  Mammoth 
Cave    National    Park;    and    Natchea    Trace 
Parkway:    and   for   other   p\ui>06es:    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.3347.  A  bill  to  authorize  the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  Pine  Moun- 
tain Dam  on  Lee  Creek,  Ark.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  3348.  A  bill  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  teachers  and 
other  employees  covered  by  the  same  retire- 
ment system  In  the  State  of  Maine  may  be 
treated  as  being  covered  by  separate  retire- 
ment systems  for  purposes  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.3349.  A  bill  to  provide  that  primary 
elections   and   runoff   primary   elections   for 
nominations  of  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  held  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee   on   House   Administration. 

HJl.3350.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Historic  Site   and  the  Johnstown 
Flood   National   Memorial    in    the   State   of 
Pennsyivaala,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITKNKR: 
HJl.  3351.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realis- 
tic deflnltkm   of  the   term   "disability"  for 
purposes  of  enUUement  to  dlsablUty  insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  dlsabUity  freeze;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  3352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and  sec- 
retary, and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CoDunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CLARK : 
H.J.  Res.  226.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes   relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
H  J.  Res.  227.  Joint    resolution    expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 


respect  to  the  situation  In  Cuba,  to  restate 
and  Implement  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to 
encourage  adherence  to  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom;   to  the 
Oonmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment   to   the  Constitution   of   the 
United  States  to  place  a  limit  on  the  extent 
to  which  social  security  taxes  (or  taxes  un- 
der any  similar  Federal   retirement   or  dis- 
ability insurance  system)  may  be  Increased; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHANSEN : 
H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint    resolution     expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cufja;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY:  1 

H.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  20-26.  1963.  as  National  Ac- 
tors' Equity  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  , 

ByMr.MINISH:  I 

H.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  resolutfcn  to  establish 
a  free  and  universal  franchl.se  throughout 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.J.  Res.  232.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to   the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the    President    and   Vice    President;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL : 
HJ^.  Res.  233.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative    to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  J 

By  Mr.  TOLL:  f 

H.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resoltition  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  recent  manifestations  of  aatl-Semltlsm  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  calling  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  guarantee  human  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Conciurent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  should 
seek  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of 
a  resolution  condemning  the  recent  mani- 
festations  of    anti-Semitism    in    the    Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish   a   Joint   Committee   on   Ethics   in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  BARRY: 
H.  Res.  234.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,    j 
ByMr.  BROCK:  1 

H.  Res.  235.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,     i 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY;  | 

H.  Res.  236.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  56;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  237.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
fiu-ther  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  56; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  238.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY : 
H.  Res.  239.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  expense  of  studies  and  inveetlgations 
authorized  by  House  Resolution   38;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.  Res.  240.  Resolution     amending     clatise 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
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the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatl*— 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  • 

H  Res.  241.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXr 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representetlvt. 
to  require  the  yeas  and  nays  in  the  case  of 
final  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  general  appropriation  bills;  to  the  Cnr^ 
mittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H     Res.    242.    Resolution    expressing    th»> 
sense    of   the    House   of   Representatives   in 
favor   of   direct    negotiation   between   Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  In  the  search  for  peace 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  LeirtB 
lature  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  memoriallzinR 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  further  expansion  of  social 
security  into  the  occupational  disability 
field  and  to  reject  any  farther  intrusion  of 
social  security  Into  the  workmen's  compen- 
siition  field:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  and  request  action 
necessary  to  place  the  lumber  Industry  of 
the  United  States  on  an  equitable  and  com- 
petitive basis  with  foreign  manufacturers 
through  the  use  of  a  quota  system  or  other 
means,  to  the  end  that  domestic  manufac- 
turers  are  not  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with 
resultant  loss  of  markets,  etc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    ADDABBO: 
H.R.  3353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francescn 
Cusumano;      to      the      Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BECKER: 
H.R.  3354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  re- 
tired   officers   of  the   Army,   Navy,    and   Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMPIKLD: 
H.R.  3355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 
pina     Serra:     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  3366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Maria  (Bonaccorso)  Bowtell;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY; 
H.R.  3357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monlka 
Giesen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  3358.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Ellas 
Dialektakos;     to     the     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PanagloU 
KalUanloti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  3360.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determme. 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Conway  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  3361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moshe 
Nussbacher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.FINNEGAN: 

H.R.  3362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Vlthoulcas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.3363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannli 
Filopoulus;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  FINO: 
H  R  3364.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Vera  Gwendolyn  Sawyer   (nee  Edwards);   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H JR.  3365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Lloyd    McKay;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS : 
H.R  3366.  A  bill  for  the   relief   of   Ferenc 
Molnar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  KEOGH: 
HR.  3367.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Alice 
FelUn;    to   the   Conunittee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.R  3368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator. General  Services  Administration,  to 
convey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  a  parcel  of  land 
to  the  Lexington  Park  Volunteer  Plre  Depart- 
ment, Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
HJi.  3369.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Mason;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HJl.  3370.  A  bill  lor   the  relief   of  Lydia 

Lazaro:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  3371.   A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Jaime 

E.  Lazaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  3372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Fidel 

Rodrlguez-Cubas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN : 
HR.  3373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Bilardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3374.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    lUae 
Gotsls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY : 
H.R.  3375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Delia  Ratta;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York ; 
H.R  3376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Tose  An- 
tonio Cuchl  Ortega;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H  R.  3377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 
M.  Febre;    to    the    Conunittee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SHF.PPARD: 
H.R.  3378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kul  Bor 
Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lai  Yin 
Lee  and  her  brother.  Kin  Man  Lee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tee 
Nglng-Poo  (also  known  as  Lee  Mun-Wah  and 
Wally  Yee);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desmond 

M.  Luck;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 

garette  Altman  de  Frisch;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  W. 
McConchle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Lee  (also  known  as  Lee  Shue  Chung) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HR.  3386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Henry 
L.  Salvacion,  his  wife,  Herminia  Sabello  Sal- 
vacion,  and  their  minor  children.  Julius. 
Myrna,  and  Sheila  Salvacion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

32.  By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York:  Petition 
of  Patricia  Rodriguez,  president.  Puerto 
Rlcan  PoliUcal  Women  Association,  Inc.,  and 
others  to  increase  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


33.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Petition  of 
Franklin  C.  Capps  and  48  others,  to  preserve 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

34.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Resolution  submit- 
ted by  Mrs.  George  H.  Becker,  Peabody. 
Kans.,  legislative  chairman,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  Post  95  of  Pea- 
body,  recommending  to  the  Congress  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties be  given  full  support  of  Congress  and 
that  appropriations  requested  by  Mr.  Waltes 
and  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee be  approved;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

35.  By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California:  Peti- 
tion of  certain  citizens  of  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California  to  preserve  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

36.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Eugene 
G.  Evans,  Jr..  MX).,  Henderson vllle,  N C,  re- 
questing the  impeachment  of  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  using  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  a  posse  comitatus  in 
Oxford,  Miss.,  in  October,  1962— this  action 
being  a  criminal  violation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

37.  Also  petition  of  Clarence  E.  Whaley, 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  calling  lor  the  Impeach- 
ment of  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Fkhruary  i,  1963 

I  Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  grace  and  glory,  whose 
ways  are  mercy  and  truth,  and  in  whose 
love  and  wisdom  lie  all  our  help  and 
hope,  in  the  morning  our  prayers  rise  to 
Thee. 

Cleanse  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  se- 
cret faults  which  may  mar  our  public 
service.  Give  us  to  see  that  we  cannot 
consistently  call  mankind  to  put  aside 
the  weapons  of  carnage  and  destruction 
if  our  own  lives  are  arsenals  of  suspicion, 
hatred,  prejudice,  and  a  selfish  disregard 
for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others. 

In  these  hectic  and  explosive  days  may 
we  be  strengthened  with  might,  and  our 
jaded  souls  refreshed,  as  Thou  dost  lead 
us  into  green  pastures  and  beside  still 
waters — 

Spirit  of  purity  and  grace. 

Our  weakness,  pitying  see. 
O  make  our  hearts  Thy  dwelling  place, 

And  worthier  of  Thee. 

Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pao  tempobe, 
Washington.  DC.  February  4.  1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lax  Metcaut,  a  Senator  from 


the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  abeenoe. 

Carl  Hatdem, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    METCALF   thereupon   took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manspield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
January  31.  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRAM  FOR  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  COMMERCIAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS SATELLITE  SYS- 
TEM—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  56) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mlttw  on  Commerce : 

The  White  Hoxtse, 
Washington,  January  31,  1963. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
404(a)  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
Ute  Act  of  1962,  I  transmit  herewith  the 
required  report  covering  activities  in 
connection  with  the  national  program 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


REPORT  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  57) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmtunent  Agency. 

In  this  report,  submitted  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Agency  describes  its  activities 
for  the  calendar  year  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  February  4,  1963. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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MSSSAQE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  made  the  following 
appointments  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise : 
To  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy: Mr.  AMCKiaoN,  of  nilnoU. 

To  the  Joint  Ck)mmlttee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Policy:  Mr.  Ckllzr,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Waltks,  of  PenruBylvanla;  Mr. 
Feigkam,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Porr,  of  Virginia;  and 
Mr.  MooBx,  of  West  Virginia. 

To  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Construction  of  a  Building  for  a  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution:  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  KixwAN,  Mr.  Bow,  and  Mr.  Pttlton. 
To  the  Conunlttee  To  Investigate  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures:  Mr.  Mnxs, 
of  Arkansas;  Mr.  King,  of  California;  Mr. 
Btknxs,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  and  Mr.  Jenszn, 
of  Iowa. 

To  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo-Hopl 
Indian  Administration:  Mr.  Hauct,  of  Flor- 
ida; Mr.  Mouoa,  of  New  Mexico;  and  Mr. 
BouiT,  of  South  Dakota. 

To  the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct 
Studies  and  Investigations  of  the  Problems 
of  Small  Business:  Mr.  Evins.  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  MXTLTXB,  Mr.  Stekd,  Mr.  Rooskvklt,  Mr. 
Klttcztnski,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
Mr.  MooRx,  Mr.  Avhit,  Mr.  Sioth  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Robison,  and  Mr.  Hasvxt. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  MlUtary 
Academy:  Mr.  Tiagux  of  Texas,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  RixBLMAN,  and  Mr.  Ostxrtac. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy:  Mr.  St.  Ongk,  of  Connecti- 
cut; and  Mr.  Mastin,  of  California. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy:  Mr.  Rooess,  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
Pltnt,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Chemowetr,  of  Colo- 
rado; and  Mr.  Ijaiko.  of  Wisconsin. 

To  the  Bocuxl  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy:  Mr.  Caret,  of  New 
York;  and  Mr.  McIntisx,  of  Maine. 

To  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission: Mr.  CoLMXB,  of  Mississippi;  and  Mr. 
WESTI.AND,  of  Washington. 

To  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission: Mr.  Kasstkn,  of  Mlssoiu-i;  and  Mr. 
Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Commission:  Blr.  Keogh.  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  California;  Mr.  Screnck, 
of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Halpcbn,  of  New  York. 

To  the  Woodrow  WUson  Memorial  Com- 
mission: Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey;  and 
Mr.  Wallhausxb,  of  New  Jersey. 

To  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expansion  Memorial 
Commission:  Mr.  Karsten,  of  Misso\irl;  Mr. 
Hats,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  of 
Nebraslca. 

To  the  National  Monument  Commission: 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Alabama:  Mr.  Ullman,  of  Ore- 
gon; Mr.  Ntoaabo,  of  North  Dakota;  and 
Mr.  ScHWKNGEL,  Of  lowa. 

To  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
to  serve  with  himself:  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Ala- 
bama; Mr.  Daddarxo,  of  Connecticut;  Mr. 
ScHwxNGEL.  of  lowa;  and  Mr.  Goodling,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

To  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesqulcen- 
tennlal  Celebration  Commission :  Mr.  HfoERT, 
Mr.  OouiER,  Mr.  Abernetht,  Mt.  Bocgs.  Mr! 
SvBBav*.   Mr.    Natcher,   Mr.   Siler,   and   Mr. 

QjTILLMtf. 

To  the  Battle  of  Lake  Eric  Sesqulcenten- 
nlal  Celebration  Ccnnmlsslon :  Mr.  Ashley 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Dulski,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Latta 
of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Mosher,  of  Ohio. 

To  the  North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Cel- 
ebration CommlBBlon:  Mr.  WHrrzNEs,  Mr. 
Rains,  Mr.  Koxnxgat,  and  Mr.  Jonas. 

To  the  New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion Commission:  Mr.  Rodino.  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey;   Mr.  Attchin- 


CLOss.  of  New  Jersey:    and  Mr.   Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey. 

To  the  Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennial 
Commission:  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Florida;  and 
Mr.  Cramer,  of  Florida. 

To  the  National  Memorial  Stadium  Com- 
mission: Mr.  Teagthc.  of  Texas;  Mr.  LANKroRD, 
of  Maryland;  and  Mr.  Belcher,  of  Oklahoma. 

To  the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission:    Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

To  the  U.S.  Constitution  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-flfth  Anniversary  Commission:  Mr. 
Btrne,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Delaney,  of  New 
York;  and  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  Advisory  CommlBsion  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations:  Mr.  Fountain,  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  Keogh,  of  New  York; 
and  Mrs.  Dwyer,  of  New  Jersey. 

To  the  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarliun  Advisory  Board:  Mr.  Kirwan  and 
Mr.  Jensen. 

To  the  Federal  Records  Council:  Mr. 
Staggers  and  Mr.  Goodell. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet 
College:  Mr.  Thornberry,  of  Texas:  and  Mr. 
Nelsen,  of  Minnesota. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that  the  Speaker  had  appointed  as  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Reic. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
Mr.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  had  designated  the 
following  members  of  that  committee  to 
serve  as  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation:  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Arkansas;  Mr.  King,  of  California:  Mr. 
O'Brien,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Byrnes,  of  Wis- 
consin; and  Mr.  Baker,  of  Tennessee. 


February  ^ 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

MEETINGS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  shall  object  to  having  any 
committees  of  the  Senate  meet,  begin- 
ning tomorrow  morning. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,   which    were    referred   as   indi 
cated: 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  or 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presl 
dent,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  "Operating  expenses.  Coast  Guard  "  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963.  had  been  reapportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presl- 
dent,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  tiiat  the 
appropriation  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms," for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  had  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro 
prlations. 

establishment  op  PosmON  or  Director  of 
Civil  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  the  position  of  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Construction  or  Modification  of  Public 
Shelter  Space 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
shelter  in  Federal  structures,  to  authorize 
payment  toward  the  construction  or  modifi- 
cation of  approved  public  shelter  space,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Army  National  Guard  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Eteputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Army  National  Guard  con- 
struction authorization  program,  for  the  year 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Office  or  Civil  Defense,  District 
OF  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  ClvU 
Defense,  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Office,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompanyine 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Research  Progress  and  Plans  of 
THE  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  research  progress  and  plans  of 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  for  fiscal  year  1962 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Construction  of  Certain  Roadways  on  Con- 
necticut Ave.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  construct  service  road- 
ways for  public  parking  of  motor  vehicles  on 
Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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reports  or  District  of  Columbia  Armory 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board.  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  reports  of 
that  Board  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium,  Including  financial  state- 
ments, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962 
(With  accompanying  reports):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Reports    and    Recommendations    of    NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference 

A  letter  from  the  President,  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference,  Paris,  Prance, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  that  Conference  at 
Its  eighth  annu.ll  session  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  E.xces.s  Prop- 
erty BY  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty by  that  Department,  during  the  calendar 
year  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Need  for  the  Navy's 
Mobilization  Reserve  of  Commercial-Type 
Vehicles 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  need 
for  the  Navy's  Mobilization  Reserve  of  com- 
mercial-type vehicles,  dated  January  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Warehousing  Opera- 
tions Under  the  1959  and  1960  Cotton 
PtmcHASE  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  warehousing 
operations  under  the  1959  and  I960  cotton 
purchase  programs.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
January  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Report  on   Review  or  Uneconomical  Pro- 
curement   OF    Certain    Atbcrait    Engine 
Bearings  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  uneconomical 
procurement  of  certain  aircraft  engine  bear- 
ings by  the  Department  of  the  Na\-y,  dated 
January    1963    (with    an    accompanying    re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Report  of  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rep>ort  of  that  Commission,  dated 
January  31,  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Procurement  of  Property  and  Nonpersonal 
Services  by  Executive  Agencies 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  to  make  title 
ni  thereof  directly  applicable  to  procure- 
ment of  property  and  nonpersonal  services 
by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Revision  or  Boundary  of  Dinosaur 
National   Monument,   Utah 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting   a  draft   of  proposed 


legislation  to  revise  the  boundary  of  Dino- 
saur National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Elimination  or  Certain  Land  From  Guilford 
Courthouse  National  Military  Park, 
N.C. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  "pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  elimina- 
tion of  8.50  acres  of  land  from  Guilford 
Courthouse  National  Military  Park,  N.C,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Donation  of  Land  in  North  Carolina  for 
Construction  of  Entrance  Road  at  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  jaro- 
posed  legislation  to  authorize  the  accept.ince 
of  donations  of  land  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  construction  of  an  entrance 
road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs. 

Acquisition  of  Certain  La.nd  in 
State  of  Virginia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  ex- 
change the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  for  administration  in  connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment    or    Section    4204,     Title     18, 
Unpted   States   Code,   Relating   to    Con- 
DmoNAL    Release    or   Certain   Prisoners 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting  a   draft   of   proposed    legislation   to 
amend  section  4204  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  conditional  release  of 
prisoners  who  are  aliens  subject  to  deporta- 
tion  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  or  Dftortation  or 
Certain  Aliens 

Six  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  susi>ending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Adjustment  of  Status  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
list  of  certain  aliens,  with  the  request  that 
their  cases  be  adjusted  to  that  of  lawful 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Department  of  Labor  U.vder 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Department  relating  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Report   on   Estimated    Amount    or   Losses 
Incurrid  by    thi   Postal   Establishment 
in   the  Performance  or  Public   Services 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  re- 
porting,    pursuant    to     law,    on    estimated 
amount    of    losses    incurred    by    the    Postal 
Establishment  in  the  performance  of  public 
services,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1963;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     the      ACTING      PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State     of     Idaho;     to     the     Committee     on 
Finance: 

"Senate   Joint    Memorial   2 
'To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oj  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress  by  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  dur- 
ing the  period  1956-^0,  has  extended  and 
broadened  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
disability  benefits  for  work-connected  in- 
juries and  illnesGes:  and 

"Whereas  there  have  been  and  are  nu- 
merous proposals  for  further  extensions  of 
coverage  and  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  would  greatly  Increase  so- 
cial security  taxes  and  encumber  the  social 
security  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  extension  and  broadening  by 
Congress  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  consti- 
tute a  severe  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
State  workmen's  compensation  system;  and 
"Whereas  the  workmen's  compensation 
system  was  designed  as  the  sole  and  exclusive 
remedy  to  provide  benefits  for  the  work-con- 
nected injuries  and  Illnesses:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
[the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  resist  fur- 
ther expansion  of  social  security  Into  the 
occupational  disability  field,  and  by  this 
resolution  Congress  be  urged  to  reject  any 
further  Intrusion  of  social  security  Into  the 
workmen's  compensation  field  to  the  end 
that  the  present  system  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs  may  be  preserved;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is.  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  on  the  17th  day 
of  January  1963. 

"W.  E.  Dretlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
on  the  21st  day  of  January  1963. 

"Petk  T.  Cenarkusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  telegram 
in  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  signed  by 
John  Wick,  of  Duluth,  Ifiim.,  remon- 
strating against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  John  Green,  of  Superior, 
to  be  collector  of  customf;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  Mechem: 

A  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the 
CommfHee  on  Finance: 

"Housx  Memorial  1 

"Memorial  to  the  Congress  and  President 
of  the  United  States  asking  them  to  put 
the  lumber  industry  of  the  United  States 
on  an  equitable  basis  with  foreign  Industry 
"Whereas  there  Is  no  shortage  of  timber 
for  the  production  of  lumber  and  related 
items  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  Increase  the 
cut  from  overmature  forests  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive loss  from  decay,  disease  and  other 
causes;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  lumber  manufacturing 
Arms  pay  the  highest  wages  and  provide 
working  conditions  equal  to  or  better  than 
similar  firms  in  other  countries;   and 

"Whereas  lumber  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  United  States  are  losing  their  home  mar- 
kets to  foreign  firms,  especially  Canada,  due 
to  advantages  such  as  depreciated  currency, 
low  stumpage  rates,  noncompetitive  bidding, 
less  costly  and  restrictive  forest  practices, 
lower  wage  rates,  high  tariff  rates  on  lumber 
shipped  to  Canada,  lower  charter  rates  for 
coastal  and  Intercoastal  shipping,  and  co- 
operative government;  and 

"Whereas  lumber  imports  from  Canada  are 
increasing  yearly  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
now  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  unemployment  in  the  lumber 
Industry  of  the  United  States  is  increasing 
with  resultant  loss  of  wages  to  the  workers, 
loss  of  taxes  and  income  to  taxing  bodies  and 
communities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  respectfully 
petitioned  to  give  immediate  attention  to, 
and  request  action  necessary,  to  place  the 
lumber  Indvistry  of  the  United  States  on  an 
equitable  and  competitive  basis  with  foreign 
manufacturers  through  the  use  of  a  quota 
system  or  other  means,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  imported  lumber  be  marked 
to  show  the  country  of  origin,  to  the  end 
that  domestic  manufacturers  are  not  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  with  resultant  loss  of  mar- 
kets, reduction  of  employment,  loss  of  taxes 
and  deterioration  of  communities;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  New 
Mexico  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

"Bruce  King, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albert    Romer, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives.' 


ice  to  employ  additional  clerical  assist- 
ance, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  7> 
thereon;  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  resolution,  under  the 
rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


February  ^ 


1963 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfiSce  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  18)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  investigate  the  postal  service  and 
the  civil  service  system,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  6)  thereon;  which  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  resolution, 
imder  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  20)  authorizing  the 
Committee  wi  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    DOUGLAS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
GauENiNG.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Moss. 
Mr.   Yarborough.   Mr.   Burdick.    Mr. 
Inouye,    Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    McGovern, 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr. 
DoDDi : 
S.  650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
sliore,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. )  i 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD:  | 
S.  651.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  administration  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Capital  parks  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  652.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project,  Texas,  a  division  of  the  Texas  basins 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and  Insular   Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yaeborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
S.  653.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Ariz,  and  Nev..  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Engle.  Mr.  KucHEL.  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mos.'s, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  )  : 
S.  654.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  reimburse  certain  cities  in  the 
United  States  for  expenses  incurred  by  such 
cities  in  the  construction  of  streets,  side- 
walks, and  other  public  improvements  ad- 
jacent to  U.S.  Army  Reserve  instal- 
lations situated  in  such  cities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mctcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  655.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Dixie  project,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL : 
S.  656.  A  bill  to  promote  public  knowledge 
of  progress  and  achievement  in  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  through  the  designation 
of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchlngs   Goddard,   the   father   of   modern 


rockets,    missiles,    and    astronautics-    to   tK 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  " 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  whfn 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  aoopp, 
under  a  separate  heading. )  *^  ^ 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 

S.  657.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Moham 
med    Adham;     to    the    Committee    on    thi 
Judiciary.  ^'^' 

By  Mr.  ENGLE    (for   himself  and  Mr 
Yarborough  )  : 
S.  658.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  retired 
members   of   the   uniformed   services;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Br.  Mr.  MECHEM: 
S.  659.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ahmacj 
Farshtchi;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   BIBLE: 
S.  660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Shea- 
han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GRUENINO  (by  request) :  ' 
S.  661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  known  as 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, approved  June  19,  1934,  and  the  act 
known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of  the 
District   of    Columbia,    approved   October  3 
1940;    to   the  Committee  on   the   District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  662.  A    bill    to    amend    title    23    of    the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  authorize  certain  use  of  the  rights- 
of-way  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and    Defense    Highways    for    passenger   rail 
transit  systems  in  metropolitan  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  663.  A    bill    to    amend    title    II    of    the 
Social   Security  Act   to   lower  from   62   to  60 
the  age  at  which  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid,  with  appropriate  actuarial   reductions 
made  in  the  amounts  of  such  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  664.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Civil   Service 
Retirement   Act   to   Increase    to  2'i    percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities  for   certain    Federal   employees   en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.665.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Sgt.   and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Sollars;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DODD    (for   himself   and   Mr 
Cooper)  : 
S.  666.  A  bill  to  further  secure  and  protect 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  667.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Francis 
Zerjav; 

S.  668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Glanna 
Antonlni;  and 

S.  669.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Vincenzo 
DeLucla  and  Angela  DeLucla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Anthony  Linnane;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.HAYDEN: 
S.671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlrhan  Ga- 
z.irian;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    STENNIS     (for    himself    and 
Mr.  EASTLAND)  : 
S.  672.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  certain  lands  situated 
in  such  city  which  have  been  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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By   Mr.  BEALL    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Brewster)  : 
S.673.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the   convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request)  : 
S.  674.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (10)   of 
section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 
as    to    change    the    basis    for    determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  comes  within  the  exemption 
provided  for  by  such  paragraph; 

S.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain valuation  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  between 
motor  common  carriers  of  property,  and  be- 
tween such  carriers  and  common  carriers  by 
rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  203(b)  (5) 
and  402(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
exemption  upon  application  and  proof  of 
eligibility,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  678.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  order  to  provide  civil  liability 
for  violations  of  such  Act  by  common  car- 
riers by  motor  vehicle  and  freight  forward- 
ers; 

S.  679.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a)  (3) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  respecting 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  applicable  to 
private  carriers  of  proi>erty; 

S.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  681.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
the  service  of  process  in  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  682.  A  bin  to  make  the  civil  forfeiture 
provisions  of  section  222(h)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  applicable  to  unlawful  opera- 
tions and  safety  violations  by  motor  carriers, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend 
operating  authority  granted  under  part  n  of 
the  act.  or  to  order  divestiture  of  Interest, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  684.  A  bill  to  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
part  rv  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
to  place  transactions  involving  unifications 
or  acquisitions  of  control  of  freight  forward- 
ers under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
act;  and 

S.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  certain  supplementary 
and  related  acts  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ment of  an  oath  for  certain  reports,  ap- 
plications, and  complaints  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  estebllsh 
the  Public  Lands  Management  Study  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I 
introduce  this  bill  for  myself  and  for 
Senators  Grxtening,  McCarthy,  Neuberc- 


iR,  Httuphrey,  Moss,  Yarborough.  Bur- 
cicK.  IHOUYE,  Pell,  McOovtbrn.  Young 
of  Ohio,  Nelson,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Clark,  Proxmire,   Bartlett.   and 

DODD. 

Mr.  President,  the  long  fight  to  rescue 
the  remaining  unspoiled  sections  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  from  destruction  and  to 
preserve  them  as  a  national  park  is  a 
subject  with  which  I  believe  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  familiar.  I  am  happv  to 
be  able  to  report  that  although  the 
dunes  have  never  been  in  greater  or 
more  immediate  peril,  the  opportunity 
has  never  been  more  hopeful  for  res- 
cuing them.  The  expression  of  in- 
creased Senate  support  for  this  effort 
shown  by  the  increase  in  cosponsors  is 
in  keeping  with  the  nationwide  and 
worldwide  interest  which  has  built  up 
over  this  issue. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    PROVIDES 

This  bill  is  exactly  the  same  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  bill  which  I 
introduced  as  amendments  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  1797  on  August  28, 
1961.  This  is  the  same  bill  on  which 
the  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  held  hearings  on  February 
26,  27,  and  28  of  last  year.  This  is  the 
same  bill  which  was  and  is  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
which  received  a  favorable  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  March  19 
1962. 

In  brief,  this  bill  will  authorize  the 
SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  to  create  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  park  in  northern  Indi- 
ana of  9,000  acres,  preserving  the  re- 
maining unspoiled  dunes  areas,  nature 
areas,  and  beaches,  along  with  support- 
ing lands.  It  would  preserve  5.39  total 
miles  of  shoreline,  of  which  4.09  miles  is 
natural  shoreline  and  1.3  miles  is  shore- 
line fronting  on  existing,  but  sparse, 
residential  or  recreational  development. 
These  9,000  acres  and  5.39  miles  of 
shoreline  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
existing  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  of 
2,180  acres  and  3.3  miles  of  shoreline. 

The  bill  describes  the  areas  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  acquire  in 
terms  of  five  numbered  units  in  Porter 
County.  Ind..  four  of  which  border  on  the 
Lake.  Unit  No.  5  stretches  along  south 
of  the  Chicago.  South  Shore,  and  South 
Bend  railroad  tracks,  and  connects  all 
the  units  touching  the  Lake.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  development  is  to  have  mass 
bathing  beaches  at  three  points:  in  the 
westernmost  section,  unit  No.  3;  near 
Porter  Beach  in  the  east-central  section, 
unit  No.  1 ;  and  in  the  easternmost  sec- 
tion, unit  No.  4:  at  Beverly  Shores,  but 
to  keep  most  of  unit  No.  2  in  a  natural 
and  undeveloped  condition  as  a  nature 
area  and  scientific  preserve.  Unit  No.  5 
will  provide  supporting  lands  for  camp- 
ing, picnicking,  canoeing,  fishing,  hik- 
ing, horseback  riding  and  other  sports. 
There  will  also  be  provisions  for  small 
boat  harbors  with  access  to  the  Lake. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  park  lands  being  in 
sections,  of  course,  is  because  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  residential  development 
which  at  some  spots  has  crept  in  and 
either  destroyed  the  recreational  and 
scientific  values  or  made  acquisition 
costs  too  high.    But  it  should  be  clearly 


understood  that  this  bill  describes  areas 
which  at  this  moment  are,  with  the 
exception  of  probably  200  acres,  un- 
spoiled sections  in  their  natural  state 
or  sections  otheruise  fully  adaptable  to 
national  park  usage.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  gone  into  this  very  carefully 
and  it  reports  unequivocally  that  the 
lands  described  in  this  bill  are  good  lands 
of  high  recreational  and  scientific  value. 

ALL    AREAS    DESCHIBES    IN    THE   BILL    ARE   OT   HIGH 
SCIENTIFIC    OR    RECREATION    VALUE 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  strong 
effort  on  the  part  of  opponents  of  the 
bill  to  create  the  impression  that  "noth- 
ing of  value  exists  anymore  in  the  dunes, 
so  why  bother  to  save  them?"  There 
have  also  been  attempts  to  wantonly  de- 
stroy parts  of  the  still  unspoiled  dunes 
in  order  to  augment  this  propaganda 
about  the  dunes  having  already  disap- 
peared. 

The  facts  are.  I  repeat,  that  as  of  this 
moment  nearly  all  of  the  lands  described 
in  the  bill  retain  fully  their  scientific  and 
recreational  values.  National  Park 
Service  experts  have  made  field  inspec- 
tions and  have  made  this  report.  I  made 
a  tour  of  the  area  in  November  in  the 
company  of  northern  Indiana  labor  and 
business  leaders.  Several  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  along  with  others,  toured  the 
dunes  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  report  I  have  just  received 
from  a  vice  president  of  the  Save  the 
Dunes  Council  who  last  week  made  a  tour 
of  the  dunes  by  skis.  With  respect  to 
unit  No.  2.  the  central  and  crucial  area 
for  the  park,  he  reports  that  bulldozer 
operations  affecting  the  area  described  in 
the  bill  have  stopped  and  have  extended 
only  to  stripping  vegetation  from  the 
dunes  surrounding  Goose  or  Mud  Lake, 
covering  a  maximum  area  of  200  acres. 
An  access  road  also  is  under  construction 
at  the  east  end  of  unit  No.  2  near  U.S. 
Highway  12. 

The  bulldozers  are  poised.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  the  Dunes  still  remain  and  can 
be  rescued. 

RIGHTS  or  PROPERTY   OWNERS  PROTECTED 

In  keeping  with  the  policies  the 
National  Park  Service  has  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  acquiring  land 
for  other  parks,  this  bill  provides  own- 
ers of  improved  property  in  the  proposed 
dunes  lakeshore  with  liberal  alterna- 
tives. Owners  will  have  three  ways  of 
cooperating  with  the  establishment  of 
the  park.  First,  an  owner  may  choose 
to  retain  ownership  permanently,  pro- 
viding he  abides  by  zoning  regulations 
established  by  Porter  County  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Second,  an  owner  may  choose  to  sell  his 
property  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  fair  market  value  and  retain 
the  right  of  use  and  occupancy,  trans- 
ferable, for  25  years.  Or  third,  an  own- 
er may  sell  his  property  outright  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  establish- 
ment of  an  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  Advisory  Commission  which 
would  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  lakeshore  matters.  Law  en- 
forcement within  the  lakeshore  would 
follow   the   established   policies   of   the 
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National  Park  Service  as  administered 
by  a  VS.  commissioner,  but  the  State 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  would  re- 
tain full  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  within  the  lakeshore. 

I  have  asked  the  National  Park  Service 
to  keep  me  informed  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
proposal,  and  on  December  6,  1962,  I  re- 
ceived a  report  of  a  staff  appraisal  which 
set  a  preliminary  estimate  of  between 
$13  and  $16  million  as  the  total  value  of 
the  privately  owned  land  in  the  project 
area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  per- 
taining to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks: 

As  exhibit  1,  a  statement  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  September  1961,  entiUed  "Ques- 
tions and  Answers  Concerning  the 
Proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore." 

As  exhibit  2,  a  letter  dated  February 
23,  1962,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, officially  endorsing  this  bill. 

As  exhibit  3,  a  letter  to  Senator  Ander- 
son dated  March  16.  1962.  from  Mr.  Max 
N.  Edwards,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
and  Legislative  Counsel,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  describing  the  amount  of 
shoreline  encompassed  by  this  bill  in 
comparison  with  S.  2317,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hartke. 

As  exhibit  4,  a  letter  to  Senator 
AWDBRSON  dated  March  19,  1962  from 
Mr.  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Assistant  EWrector 
for  Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  stating  that  the  Bureau  concurs 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  this  bill  and  that  the  bill 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

EiHisrr  1 


QmsnoNs   and    Aitswers    Concerning    the 
Proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 

SHOXK 

On  August  28,  Senator  Paui.  Douglas  In- 
troduced an  amendment  to  S.  1797,  Intro- 
duced orlglnaUy  on  May  3  "To  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Indiana  Dtines  and 
related  areas  In  the  State  or  Indiana,  and 
tor  other  purposes."  The  amended  bUl  pro- 
poses to  preserve  In  public  ownership  as  a 
national  lakeshore  representative  portions 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  and  other  areas  of 
scientific  Interest  and  of  public  recreational 
values  on  or  near  the  shores  oX  Lake  Mich- 
igan. To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  sub- 
stitute bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire,  by  purchase, 
donation  or  other  means  not  to  exceed  9,000 
acres  in  five  defined  units  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  U.S.  Highway  20  in  Porter 
County,  Ind. 

These  propoaals  have  prompted  many 
pertinent  quesUons— What  is  a  national 
lakeshore?  How  would  the  land  be  ac- 
quired? Could  property  owners  continue 
to  enjoy  their  homes?  Because  a  national 
lakeshore.  If  established,  would  be  preserved 
and  managed  m  accordance  with  standards 
and  policies  of  the  national  park  system 
we  have  prepared  answers  to  these  and  many 
other  such  Important  questions. 

The  answers  are  based  on  the  general  and 
specific  laws  and  policies  established  by 
the  Congress  for  the  administration  of  the 


areas  of  the  national  park  system.  They 
are  based  also  on  the  experiences  and  prac- 
Uces  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  In  simi- 
lar Instances  over  the  years.  More  specific 
answers  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  pro- 
visions of  whatever  legislation  the  Congress 
may  enact. 

Although  the  answers  necessarily  cannot 
constitute  an  advance  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  regording  proposed  leg- 
islation, they  are  meant  to  be  as  helpful, 
specific  and  informative  as  the  circumstances 
permit. 

Question.  WTiat  is  a  national  lakeshore? 
Answer.  At  present,  there  are  no  national 
lakeshores.  However,  a  national  lakeshore  is 
siiggested  as  being  similar  to  a  national  sea- 
shore, a  spacious  area  selected,  developed,  and 
administered  for  the  preservation  and  public 
use  of  nationally  slgniflcaut  scenic,  scientific, 
and  other  recreation  values  along  the  coast, 
including  the  Great  Lakes.  Basically,  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  or  national  seashore  is  the 
same  as  a  national  recreation  area,  but  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  preservation  of 
outstanding  shoreline  scenery  and  environ- 
ment. Such  an  area  is  capable  of  sustaining, 
in  part  at  least,  certain  active  recreation  ac- 
tivities which  woxild  be  Inappropriate  In  a 
national  park  or  national  monument. 

Question.    Why  is  a  national  lakeshore  at 
Indiana  Dunes  suggested? 

Answer.    Eminent  scientists  from  all  over 
the  world  have  long  acclaimed  the  Indiana 
Dunes  as  an  outstanding  outdoor  laboratory 
for  the  geologist,  the  biologist,  and  the  lx>t- 
anlst.     Nowhere  else  In  our  country  are  the 
forces  of  dune  formation  and  stabilization 
more  dramaticaUy  displayed.     The   area  is 
also  notable  as  the  meeting  place  and  limit 
of  range  for  plants  typical  of  more  northerly, 
southerly,  easterly,  and  westerly  latitudes  and 
longitudes.     The   variety  of   animal   life   is 
likewise  renowned.    These  qualities  plus  the 
outstanding  scenic  and  other  recreation  val- 
ues were  of  national  park  caliber  46  years  ago 
when  the   area  was  first  recommended   for 
such  status  by  Stephen  Mather,  the  first  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service.    At  that 
time,  the  recommended  area  consisted  of  a 
25-mile  strip   of  uninhabited,   tree-covered 
dunes,  marshes,  and  clean  beaches  stretching 
continuously  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan    from    East    Chicago    to   Michigan 
City,   Ind.      The   desired   public   action    was 
thwarted  by  lack  of  public  information  about 
the  area  and  by  our  involvement  in  World 
War  I.    In  the  meantime.  Industrial  and  resi- 
dential development  took  place  in  the  crea 
destroying  much  of  the  natural  scene. 

Today,  only  scattered  segments  of  un- 
developed beaches,  dunes,  and  marshes  re- 
main. However,  preservation  of  the  remain- 
ing natural  features  is  still  important.  This 
Importance  Is  based  on  the  value  of  preserv- 
ing the  features  of  scientific  Interest  and  also 
on  the  vital  need  for  additional  recreation 
space  to  serve  nearly  7  million  penjiie  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Question.  How  large  would  the  national 
lakeshore  be? 

Answer.  It  would  not  exceed  9.000  acres. 
A  recommended  boundary  marks  exterior 
limits  within  which  lands  and  waters  may 
be  donated,  transferred,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired for  national  lakeshore  purposes,  if  the 
proposal  Is  approved  and  the  Congress  so 
authorizes. 

Question.  What  lands  would  be  included 
and  where  are  they? 

Answer.  The  attached  map  [not  printed 
in  Record  I  shows  with  stippled  pattern  the 
units  1  to  5  described  in  S.  1797. 

Question.  How  Is  a  national  lakeshore 
established? 

Answer.  It  requires  an  authorizing  act  of 
Congress.  Senators  and 'or  Congressmen 
support  a  plan  and  introduce  a  bill  or  bills 
m  the  Congress.  The  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  seek  the  views,  recommenda- 
tions and  advice  of  the  public,  request  the 
recommendations  of  the  Dep.inment  of  the 
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Interior  and  other  agencies  that  may  be  con 
cerned.     This   Is  to  aid   the   committees  b^ 
deciding  whether,  and   under   what  conm 
tlons,    the    public    interest    would    best  b# 
served   by  the  proposed  legislation      if  th^ 
bill  is  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  thl 
House    of    Representatives,    It    becomes   law 
upon  approval  by  the  President.     When  so 
authorized,  appropriations  may  then  be  re 
quested  of  Congress  for  land  acquisition  ad 
ministration,  and  development  purposes 

Question.  If  the  national  lakeshore  is  au 
thorized,  under  what  procedures  would  the 
private  lands  and  dwellings  be  acquired' 

Answer.  As  funds  are  available,  acquisition 
of  private  lands  is  ordinarily  and  custom- 
arily conducted  by  direct  negotiation  with 
the  Individual  property  owners  based  on  cur- 
rent fair  market  value  appraisals  bv  quallfled 
non-Federal  appraisers. 

Every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  reach 
amicable  agreements  with  owners  for  the 
acquisition  of  their  properties.  While  the 
Federal  Government  generally  has  authorltv 
to  acquire  lands  within  an  authorized  Fed- 
eral  area  by  eminent  domain  If  necessary  it 
is  a  longstanding  policy  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  resort  to  condemnation  only 
In  those  instances  where  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  a  definitely  needed  public 
facility,  to  Insure  proper  title,  or  to  prevent 
adverse  types  of  development. 

Question.  Would  homeowners  residing  in 
the  national  lakeshore  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  a  lifetime  lease  or  other  basis' 

Answer.  Yes.  S.  1797  provides  that  if  suit- 
able zoning  bylaws  are  adopted  and  In  effect 
ownership  and  occupancy  may  continue  In- 
definitely. If  the  owners  wish  to  sell  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  bill  provides  that 
such  owners  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  term  of  25  years  or 
for  such  lesser  time  as  the  owner  may  elect 
The  owner  wovtlO.  be  paid  the  fah-  market 
value  of  the  property,  less  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner 

Question.  What  kinds  of  facilities  would 
be  provided  by  the  Government  in  the  pro- 
posed national  lakeshore? 

Answer.  Since  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
national  lakeshore  should  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  natural  qualities  for  appropriate 
public  use  and  enjoyment,  the  facilities  pro- 
vided should  be  consistent  with  the  conserTa- 
tlon  objective  and  should  be  only  thoee  es- 
sential to  public  enjoyment  and  protection 
of  the  area.  Facilities  and  developments  for 
unrelated  activities,  which  can  be  performed 
Just  as  well  elsewhere,  need  not  be  provided 
within  the  national  lakeshore. 

It  is  anUcipated  that.  If  S.  1797  is  enacted 
the  natural  environment  within  units  1  and 
2  would  be  preserved  with  development  lim- 
ited to  trail  access  through  the  dunes  and 
marshes.  Elsewhere  within  the  areas  desig- 
nated by  S.  1797,  Important  natural  features 
also  would  be  preserved  in  conjunction  with 
i:.rovision  for  other  recreation  activities  such 
as  swimming,  plcknlcking,  and  camping. 

There  Is  an  evident  need  for  additional 
space  and  facilities  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  water-oriented  recreation.  To 
meet  this  need  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  important  remaining  natural 
areas,  including  the  Indiana  Dunes  State 
Park,  Senator  Douglas"  bill  provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  units  3  and  4— relatively  un- 
developed lands  where  the  natural  features 
have  already  been  disturbed.  Within  these 
two  units  the  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
providing  for  beach  access  with  associated 
parking  areas,  bathing,  picnicking,  and  boat- 
ing facilities.  Selected  areas  south  of  the 
Chicago.  South  Shore  &  South  Bend  Rail- 
road might  also  be  developed  for  picnicking 
camping,  hiking,  and  other  appropriate  rec- 
reation activities  compatible  with  the  en- 
vironment.    The  exact  amount  and  location 


of  such  development  can  be  determined 
only  by  detailed  planning  studies,  which 
win  be  done  if  establishment  of  the  area 
18  authorized. 

Question.  How  wo\ild  a  national  lake- 
shore  benefit  northern  Indiana  economically? 
Answer.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
not  made  a  study  of  the  potential  economic 
impact  of  Senator  Douglas'  proposal  on  the 
general  locality.  However,  experience  gained 
over  the  years  has  shown  that  establishment 
and  development  of  national  parks  and  re- 
lated areas  results  in  Increased  demand  for 
hotels,  restaurants,  motels,  gasoline  stations, 
■tores,  and  other  facilities  and  services,  thus 
providing  opportunities  for  local  investment 
and  employment.  For  instance,  when  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  was  established  In 
1929,  local  bank  deposits  at  Jackson,  Wyo.. 
totaled  $395,000.  In  1959  local  bank  de- 
posits at  Jackson  totaled  approximately 
14,500,000.  Cody,  Wyo.,  a  gateway  to  both 
Tellowstone  and  Grand  Teton,  also  has 
had  an  increase  in  tourist  facilities  such 
as  motels,  gasoline  stations,  and  restaurants 
and  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  Is 
primarily  dependent  on  recreation  trade. 

Followmg  the  esUblishment  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore,  the  volume  of 
business  from  the  tourist  trade  almost 
doubled  within  a  6-year  period  In  the  vicin- 
ity adjacent  to  the  national  seashore. 

An  economic  study  of  the  proposed  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  located  35  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  estimated  that 
the  national  seashore  would  receive  at  least 
a.l  million  days  of  visitor  use  annually  by 
1980.  Assuming  that  sufficient  campgrounds 
were  provided  within  the  national  seashore 
and  that  ample  overnight  accommodations 
were  developed  by  private  Investment  outside 
the  boundaries,  it  was  estimated  that  over- 
night, weekend,  and  vacation  use  could  ac- 
count for  at  least  250,000  additional  visitors 
by  1980.  Because  the  relationship  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  to  Chicago  Is  comparable  to 
the  relationship  of  Point  Reyes  to  the  nlne- 
county  bay  area  around  San  Francisco,  it  ap- 
pears reasonable  to  expect  similar  effects  on 
the  northern  Indiana  tourist  potential. 

Question.  What  type  of  zoning  regulations 
would  be  In  effect? 

Answer.  It  Is  intended  that  such  zoning 
bylaws  should  contribute  to  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting the  commercial  and  industrial  use 
of  the  area,  other  than  such  commercial  use 
aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  approve 
for  public  services,  etc.,  when  this  use  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
act. 

Question.  What  does  the  term  "Improved 
proi>erty'  as  used  in  S.  1797  mean? 

Answer.  A  detached,  one-family  dwelling, 
construction  of  which  was  begun  before  April 
20.  1961.  together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  land 
being  In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use.  together  with  any  struc- 
tures accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are 
situated  on  the  lands  so  designated.  The 
amount  of  the  land  so  designated  shall  in 
every  case  be  at  least  3  acres,  or  all  of 
such  lesser  acreage  as  may  be  held  In  the 
same  ownership  as  the  dwelling. 

Question.  How  will  existing  farms  be  af- 
fected If  Included  within  the  authorized 
boundary? 

Answer.  Where  farming  has  been  in  prac- 
tice over  the  years  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
and  does  not  defeat  or  seriously  Impair  the 
major  conservation  purposes  of  the  preserve, 
such  farms  could  be  permitted  to  continue 
operation  In  private  ownership  or  on  a  lease 
basis. 

Question.  How  would  existing  conamercial 
establishments  located  within  the  authorized 
boundaries  be  affected? 

Answer.  It  is  expected  that  commercial 
establishments  which  serve  visitors  to  the 
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proposed  park  and  are  compatible  with  the 
conservation  and  public  use  of  the  area,  will 
conUnue  to  operate.  If  the  owners  of  such 
establishments  should  sell  their  property  to 
the  Government  and  they  should  wUh  to 
conUnue  to  operate  the  faculties  under  long- 
term  lease  or  concession  contract,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  such  arrangement 
could  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

Question.  What  provisions  would  be  made 
by  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  for  meals, 
lodging,  and  related  services? 

Answer.  The  National  Park  Service  would 
not  provide  motels,  restaurants,  and  related 
facilities  and  services  within  the  proposed 
area.  These  services  can  best  be  provided  by 
private  enterprise. 

Question.  Would  private  landowners  with- 
in the  authorized  area  be  assured  of  con- 
tinued access  to  their  properties? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  What  will  become  of  exi.^ting 
schools,  churches? 

Answer.  The  continuance  of  churches  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  a  national 
seashore  area  generally  are  compatible  with 
the  objectives  of  the  area.  The  pending  bill 
provides  that  any  property  or  interest  there- 
in, owned  by  the  State  of  Indiana  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
owner  Under  this  provision  any  schools 
within  the  proposed  boundaries  would 
continue. 

Question.  Would  the  use  of  beach  buggies 
be  permitted? 
Answer.  No. 

Question.  Will  local  resident,*  be  kept  in- 
formed about  developments  within  the  na- 
tional lakeshore? 

Answer.  An  advisory  commission  Is  pro- 
posed in  the  Indiana  Dunes  bill  which  would 
consL«;t  of  seven  members.  Four  members 
would  be  appointed  from  recommendations 
made  by  Lake  and  Porter  Counties,  two  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  and 
one  member  would  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  or 
his  representative  would  consult  from  time 
to  time  with  the  commission  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Question.  Will  roads  within  the  proposed 
area  be  maintained  by  a  respwnslble  agency? 

Answer.  State  highways  within  areas  of 
the  national  park  system  normally  are  re- 
tained by  the  State.  County  roads  required 
for  transient  and  commercial  use  are  usually 
retained  by  the  county.  However,  as  the 
area  develops,  some  of  the  present  minor 
roads  might  become  unnecessary.  All  roads 
used  primarily  for  national  lakeshore  access 
and  circulation  would  be  built  or  Improved 
and  maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Question.  Will  there  be  an  entrance  fee? 

Answer.  No  such  fees  are  anticipated. 

Question.  Can  residents  continue  to  pre- 
vent trespassing  on  the  immediate  area 
around  their  home*? 

Answer.  Yes.  Also,  holders  of  a  possessory 
interest  in  land  within  a  park  area  may  con- 
tinue to  prevent  trespassing  on  their  prop- 
erty as  freely  as  if  they  owned  the  property 
In  fee  simple. 

Question.  Would  the  total  land  needed  for 
maximum  lakeshore  area  development  be  ac- 
quired at  one  time? 

Answer.  It  Is  unlikely  that  sufficient  funds 
would  be  made  available  for  acquisition  of 
the  entire  proposed  national  lakeshore  at 
once.  TTierefore,  acquisition  would  be  con- 
centrated on  key  undeveloped  properties  In 
the  Interest  of  preserving  the  most  Im- 
portant or  endangered  natural  values,  and  of 
obtaining  land  most  Immediately  useful  for 
public  use. 

Question.  If  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  Is  authorized  by  Congress,  what 
happens  In  the  interval  before  acquisition 
funds  can  be  provided? 


Answer.  The  National  Park  Service  would 
prepare  a  detailed  master  plan  for  devslop- 
ment  and  use  of  the  area  on  which  to  base 
a  precise  boundary. 

Question.  Assuming  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  how 
long  would  It  take  to  develop  Ite  full  po- 
tential? *^ 

Answer.  Progress  in  development  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  rate  of  annual  appropri- 
ations by  the  Congress.  The  normal  pro- 
cedure would  be  for  the  Service  to  prepare 
master  plans  and  working  plans  for  a  10-year 
development  schedule. 

Question.  Has  any  date  been  set  beyond 
which  thoee  who  build  In  the  area  would  not 
receive  the  same  purchase  contract  guaran- 
tees as  thoee  who  owned  property  prior  to 
the  set  date? 

Answer.  We  think  It  is  logical,  and  In  the 
public  interest,  that  there  shoiild  be  some 
cutoff  date  beyond  which  new  developments 
would  not  be  encouraged.  That  date  U  set 
in  the  bill  as  April  20.  1961.  Without  such 
a  deterrent,  the  ultimate  objective  of  preserv- 
ing the  area  for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
might  be  defeated  by  speculative  develop- 
ments. 


Exhibit  2 
US   Department  or  the  Interior, 

OFnCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington.  DC.  February  23,  1962. 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson;  Your  committee 
has  requested  a  report  on  S.  1797.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  and  related  areas  In  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, and  for  other  purposes,  and  S.  2317,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument.  Since 
then  amendments  to  S.  1797  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  have  been  proposed  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  purposes  of  S 
1797  (the  proposed  substitute),  which  would 
establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  We  believe  that  legislation  along 
these  lines  should  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  maximum  acreage  that  Is  practical 
from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  the  unique 
and  outstanding  recreaUonal  and  scenic 
values  In  this  area.  There  are  conflicting 
views  concerning  the  highest  and  best  use 
to  which  some  segments  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
area  should  be  put.  The  committee  hearings 
will  no  doubt  unfold  a  wealth  of  Information 
regarding  these  views,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  In  reviewing  and  commenting  upon 
any  data  that  the  committee  might  submit 
to  us.  It  Is  our  hope,  however,  that  upon 
completion  of  the  hearings,  legislation  will  be 
promptly  enacted  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  of  this  vanishing  shoreline. 

S.  1797  (the  proposed  substitute)  and  S. 
2317  are  designed  to  achieve  the  same  basic 
objective:  preservation  of  representative  por- 
tions of  the  Indiana  Dunes  for  the  educa- 
tional and  recreational  use  of  the  public. 
There  are,  however,  these  major  differences: 

1.  With  respect  to  the  acreage  for  the  lake- 
shore  (or  seashore).  S.  1797  (the  proposed 
substitute)  provides  for  a  larger  area  than 
S.  2317. 

2.  In  6.  1797  (the  proposed  substitute), 
there  are  conditions  under  which  the  lands 
for  the  lakeshore  may  be  acquired  and  re- 
strictions on  the  condemnation  process. 
Lands  owned  by  the  State,  or  any  political 
sutKllvlslon  thereof,  may  be  acquired  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  owners.  The 
owners  of  Improved  property  (a  detached 
one-family  dwelling  the  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  April  20,  1961)  may 
elect  to  retain  not  to  exceed  3  acres  of 
their  improved  jwoperty  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes  for  a  term  of  26  years. 
The  bill  also  suspends,  for  1  year,  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  condemn  such  improved 
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property;  thereafter,  the  siispenaion  on  the                                   SrBisrr  i  *  .w    -^  ^ 

Ow*Mr«  ooodemiuitkm  muthorltj  with  w-       „  s  n....-,^^  ethibit  3  of  the  Budget  on  S.  1797.  to  bUl  "To  prond. 

■peet  to  the  tanpioved  property  continues  so       ^^  DEPAitrMFNT  or  the  Intorio..  for  the  preserratlon  o«  the  Indlana^Z! 

long  as  a  Porter  County  Bonlng  bylaw,  ap-                       w-.^fTL^  °V^  Secretart.  and  related  areas  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  ilS 

proved  by  the  Secretary  Is  In  torce.    8.  2317  ».,,,  r^.Z^l^^'^'  ^^-  '"^^  ''  "*^  for  other  purposes,"  and  S.  2817.  a  bill  "t! 

does  not  have  SQch  provisions.  ^^  .fJiT^  ^  AKiwaaoN.  authorize  the  esUbllshmmit  of  the  IndJ^! 

S   8    17t7   Ithe  nr^msMl  subRtltnt^^    ..  ^'^°^^'^- <^o^^^ttee  on  Interior  and  Innilar  Dunes  NaUonal  Uonument."                            " 

suit  with  tb«  SMretai-r  flTrt^nrtoTJ^Jr^*  Dea«  Benatoe  Ande«son  :  During  the  course  terlor  Is  submitting  on  these  bills  deiJrftll 
Si  l23i«  aSrSSSrs^taSSto^SU  °'\^«  ^''^"^27  hearings  on  S.  1797  (Douo-  the  slgnlflcant  featLes  of  ^e  aiSt  pr^ 
T^vnl^non^h^StZ^^^l^i'     ^J  ^^  ^  ^^^  (Haktki)  tfce  Public  Lands     for  addition  to  the  NaUonal  Park  s^S^ 

^££:^f^^-^^  SiJTs?^°Tn^.^^-r«-j4?,rs  ^ss^-a.^jsrs^isr^sTB^ 

toWHWjw*!    dunes,     marshes,     and     clean  Michigan  shoreline  in  Porter  County,  Ind.  islatlon  along  these  lines  should  provklV^" 

^S^ST^L^'iif  ^J*^'  ^*,*^  However,  Senator  Doxtolas'  proposki  would  the  inclusion  of  the  mSi^um  aSSS?  t£ 

?^^2.^^rLi^iii^rM?^^5  °a^  ^  P"''*""  ''^"^  *  "^^^  «*  remalnmTnatural  is  practical  from  the  standpoTnt^fTlsS^ 

SJSJf^J2,if^S??h^L^**-,    ^"Z*^  shoreline    outside    of    the    existing    Indiana  Ing  the  unique  and  outstanSingrSrStlor.i 

i^^S^iS^^,^^?^^^   **^°'kP''^"°  Dunes    State    Park.      Senator    Harm's   bill  and  scenic  values.     This  B,^fau^nc,S^°,'' 

Sl^S^!S^t  ,«^L^w  fr  T*^?*,  ^^    °'^  ^°''^'^  preserve  only  about  2./,  miles  of  nat-  that  report.                                     ^  ''""^'^  ^ 

SS  TS^»r^?«H  ^^H^^Jf.,^.^!^"  "^^    aliorellne    in   addition   to   that   in   the         The  President,  in  his  recent  messaee  on 

SSS  SS^  tethitS?^  a^S"  ?S^"°^^5f*',P*'''-     ^  ^^•-'^d^^^  o'  the  conservation,  urged  favorabTLtlSr?n?egl?. 

destit>y;d.     Htowerer.     thm     sSl  ^maS  '"  r T^xT"  ^'^^**°»-  ,  Enactment  of  legislation 

wlS^  mileT^abouT?  nXon  ^i]  l^  miles]  ahe  n™^3^„^m^'^*  '"^VL  °J  ^-  ^"^ 

about    9,000    acres    of    relatively    unijoiled.  S.  1797     S.2317  io?d  wUh^nrn^T.Vt^^Sii,^  ""  *^- 

natural  shoreline  and  wooded  dunes,  which     Total  shoreline 5.  39     10.  72  ',     the  program  of  the  President. 

merit  preservation  in  public  ownership.  ==    =  bincereiy  yours. 

Preservation  of  these   remaining   natural  Shoreline   fronting  on   existing  a^)^     .Z^'"^'   . 

features  Is  Important  not  only  because  of  development:  Assistant  Oirtct<^  lor 

their  great  scientific  value  and  interest  but         Dune  acres .7         1.6  l^egislatxve  neJcTence 

because  of  the  vital  need  for  additional  rec-         Porter  Beach 2           .4  ^wo  trends  offer  hope  rem  saving  the 

reation  space  to  serve  the  densely  populated         Beverly    Shores .4         3.0  dunes 

Chicago  and  northern  Indiana  metropolitan  «.»..*,                              """"=   ==^^==  Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr     President    the 

area.    The  area  contains  a  combination  of                Subtotal 1.3        5.0  j^gt  year  has  seen  the  develooment  of 

lakefront.   dunes,    and    hinterland    that   Is  ==    ==  two  trpndi  whlrh   nfJll  vf^J!l  fJif  iJ? 

Ideany  snlted  to  meet  some  of  the  recrea-  im  miles]  ELfl^^Si       Ix.      7  'I     ^'^   *^*'  **^ 

tlonal  and  open  space  needs  for  the  people  S  1797    S.2317  l^eplaceable    natural    treasure    Of    the 

of    this    region.     Moreover,    Its    scenic    and     Natural  shoreline 4.09       5  72  Midwest  can  be  saved.     The  first  Is  the 

scientific  features  would  attract  people  from     Indiana  Dunes  State  Park 3.  3  strong  support  for  preserving  the  dunes 

all  over  the  country.                                                                                          — '. which   now   comes   from   the   National 

One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  this  area  Additional    shoreline    proposed  Park  Service  and  the  Department  of  the 

concerns  its  geologic  history.    Following  the         for  pubUc  preservation 4.09      2.42  Interior,  nearly  every  national  and  mid- 

reoMslons  of  the  last  Wisconsin  ioe  lobes,  of  the  4  miles  of  natural  shoreline  in  Sena-  western  conservation  organization,  many 

i^tJ^S-?»,rr'l»n*''nf  thlT^^w^  "^^f  ^  DotTGLAs'  proposai.  1.7  miies  are  within  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  Journals 

gii^l^  Sle  S^    ^en  ttf  w^  2  T"  ''°-  ''  !2°1'  '^  ""'  °'  ^""'"^  ""  ^'"^'^  °^  ^^^  Nation,  prominent  sclentiits  from 

S^e^ciSS^^SlTthervS'of'^^rrn^^  T^  ^^'^^^^XT^^V  "^Sl  l*?d  f^roughout  the  Western  World,  national 

Lake  Michigan,   and   the   waterU^ne   becani  S^arsn^  In'^inirNo.'SV^mngtSSeewlt^'^  i^JfJtr'?'^  ^1  ^'^Z  ^^^^  ^°^  ™°^' 

stable,  the  main  series  of  wind-built  dunes  m    the    proposed    harbor    site)    ^Senator  ^"^^ctly    involved.    Representative    Ray 

were  formed.    These  are  much  higher  than  Douglas"  proposal  are  the  best  of  the  re-  ^addin  of  the  First  District  Of  Indiana, 

the  ^der  barrier  dunes  and  are  characterized  mainlng  natural  resources  along  the  Indl-  a^^d  the  nearly  unanimous  business,  civic 

by  their  Jumbled  topography.  ana  shoreline.  labor,    and    political   interests   of   Lake 

This   area's  recreational  value   is  readily  The  enclosed  map  outlines  the  areas  en-  County.    Ind..    and    from    hundreds    of 

apjMkrent^     Because  of  the  lower  latitude  and  compassed  by  both  8.  1797  and  8.  2317  and  thousands    of    people    in    Indiana    Rnd 

shanoir  depth,  the  waters  along  this  portion  indicates  the  location  of  remaining  natural  across  the  Nation  who  havel^'rit^n  r^ 

of  IndUna  shoreline  are  the  warmest  In  Lake  shoreline  that  would  be  Included.  ar^cf  anrt  t^l  u,.Zv^.l!f      Y     v     ?° 

Michigan.    During  the  latter  part  of  June.  During  the  course  of  the  hearings  it  be-  ^ress  and  the  President  and  who  have 

the  water  temperatxure   rises   above  «0*    F.  came   evident   that   the   subcommittee  also  ^^^"^^  petitions. 

and  stays  above  that  point  untU  late  Sep-  desires    information    on    the    nvmibers    and          '^^^   second    trend    has    been    the   in- 

tember.     The  wide  beaches  are  composed.  In  types   of  homes  included   in   the   areas   de-  creased  amount  of  sunlight  brought  to 

large  part,  of  clean,  fine,  white,  hardpacked  scribed  In  S.  1797  and  8.  2317.    Although  a  bear  on  the  proposed  Bums  Ditch  har- 

sand  derived  from  the  famous  Indiana  sand  specific  request  to  obtain  such  Information  bor  Which  would  wantonlv  destrov  the 

dunee.    An  Important  feature  of  the  beach  was  not  made  by  the  subcommittee  we  have  dunes                        wanioniy  aesiroy  tne 

Is  that  It  Is  constantly  being  augmented  and  asked  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  to  furnish          r^L.^  ♦        *        ^             •      ..     .  .^     ^ . 

widened  by  the  addition  of  water-transported  this  information  to  the  committee  as  soon  .     ^  "^%^  ^*°  trends  are  in  fact  the  lus- 

sand  from  eroding  shorelines  in  nearby  Mich-  as  possible.     Tbe   data   to  X»  obtained   will  ^^  ®*  ^®  ^W  sides  or  parallel  parts  of 

Igan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  include  by  unit  breakdown  the  number  of  ^^e  Story  of  the  fight  to  save  the  dunes. 

Our  moBt  recent  estimate  of  the  cost  of  seasonal  and  year-round  residences  for  both  In  two  speeches  this  week  I  shall  try  to 

land  acquisition  under  8.  1797  (the  proposed  S.  1797  and  S.  2317.     We  will  submit  these  give  the  Senate  an  account  of  both  parts 

substitute)  Is  $8  million,  assiuning  that  the  daU  to  you  as  soon  as  the  necessary  field  of  the  Story,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 

Secretary's   power    to    condemn   residential  study  can  be  completed,  we  hope  by  mid-  able  to  give  the  full  story     The  tangled 

ntb^T^, 'f^'Jf./lTr'*"'-    I?*"."1     "^"'""sincerely  yours  web  of  conspiracy  associated   with  the 

other  coets,  together  with  our  estimate  of  oincereiy  yours.  attfmnt  to  ppt  a  fo/ioi-oiixj  flr.aT^/.<^  kov 

required  manpower,  are  detaUed  In  the  en-  ^**^  N.  Edwards.  Sor  SSit  in  tho  itJ.f^J^.^      *^^  ^f 

rl^Mvi  ooirtu  -mrt  Tr,ar.  ™nr-  ^ot-rT-^  =,,K  Assistant  to  the  Secretary.  °°^  0""*  m  the  midst  Of  the  most  valu- 

SSa?ri^'an^rwSr'5.e'^^T/Jiir25^  «-*  ^^^^^^'^^^  ^-"-'  ^o'mblijiTv^ir  f^^  7°"*'^  ^^  "^' 

1956   (70  Stat.  662;   5  V3.C.  642a).    At  Uii  ex^^  4  mSS^^.^IT iSnH''% ^i^""*^  °l^^"'' 

time,  we  do  not  have  an  estimate  of  cost  of  ^                r^^                  „  Mason.  James  Bond.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

land  aoquislUon  under  8  2317  Exicutive  Omcx  or  the  PxtsmENT.  and   Senator   John    L.   McClellan.     The 

The  Bu««u  Of  the  Budget  h*;  advised  that  Washing^DC^M^rcriTToe^  tT'  ^^^^^^^  involved  and  the  inf  onna- 

there  la  no  objection  to  the  presenUtlon  of  Hon  Cionton  P  aSe^iSin'  ^°°  Withheld  from  the  public  can  only 

thU  wport  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad-  Chairman.  CommittcTTn  interior  and  Insu-  ^l,J,'f  f^^  l^'     ^/i!^  1^^  ^^J^'  f^^^^" 

ministratton's  program.  ^r  Affair,,  U.S.  Senate,  New  Seriate  Of-  ^^^^  ^^  ^ave  the  Dunes  Council  in 

Sincerely  yours.  fice  Building,  Washington,  DC.  Indiana  filed  an  antisecrecy  suit  against 

Stewart  L.  Udaix.  D&ui  Mr.  Chapman:  Tbls  is  in  response  to  the  secretary  Of  the  Indiana  Port  Com- 

Seeretary  of  the  Interior.  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  mission    in    an    effort   to    at    last   secure 
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secret  contracts  and  other  information 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled  on  agree- 
laents  made  between  the  steel  company 
liarbor  proponents  and  the  Indiana  Port 
Commission.  But  httle  by  little  we  are 
getting  the  facts  to  the  public  and  in- 
creasingly the  public  is  rallying  to  the 
support  of  the  dunes. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  shall  speak 
chiefly  about  part  I  of  the  dunes  story; 
namely,  the  increased  support  for  saving 
the  dunes;  in  a  few  days  I  shall  make  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  economic  feasi- 
bility and  political  history  of  the  pro- 
posed Burns  Ditch  port. 

EFFORT    TO    SAVE    DUNES    A    HALF   CENTURY    OLD 

Mr.  President,  since  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, many  people  who  love  beauty  and 
who  want  to  preserve  nature's  irreplace- 
able gifts  for  posterity  have  been  tr>'ing 
to  save  the  Indiana  dunes.  These  in- 
dividuals and  groups  have  worked  main- 
ly from  the  Midwest,  but  have  had  na- 
tional memberships  and  support.  They 
did  secure  the  subscription  funds  and 
political  support  to  establish  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  State  Park,  but  the  two  wars, 
the  materialism  of  the  twenties,  and  the 
depression  of  the  thirties  put  off  the 
work.  Twenty-five  miles  of  beautiful 
beaches  and  dunes  areas,  which  stretched 
from  Gary  to  Michigan  City,  could  have 
been  acquired  40  years  ago  for  $3  million, 
but  the  chance  was  lost. 

In  1952.  a  new  and  vigorous  group 
formed  and  pledged  to  continue  the  effort 
to  save  the  remaining  unspoiled  dunes, 
reduced  now  by  industrial  and  residen- 
tial development  to  about  S^a  miles  of 
shoreline  and  10,000  acres.  This  group 
was  the  Save  the  Dimes  Council. 

The  Save  the  Dunes  Council  and  its 
supporters  worked  vigorously  to  rescue 
the  dunes  before  they  would  all  be  lost 
to  the  unplanned  and  rapid  expansion  of 
population  and  industry.  Popular  and 
conservationist  support  grew,  but  de- 
spite the  council's  concerted  efforts  to 
enlist  the  leadership  of  Indiana  officials, 
they  were  turned  down  time  after  time. 
Only  after  this  unwillingness  of  Indiana 
officials  to  help  was  clear,  in  1958,  did 
the  council  ask  me  to  help  them. 

I  at  first  refused,  even  though  I  loved 
the  dunes  and  had  lived  among  them. 
But  I  went  to  the  then  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  asked  him  to  take  the 
lead  in  protecting  this  resource.  He  re- 
fused. Only  then  did  I  agree  to  the 
council's  request  to  help.  As  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, as  well  as  a  representative  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  metropolitan  area 
to  whom  the  dunes  are  a  close-by  recrea- 
tional and  scientific  treasure.  I  could  not 
in  conscience  abandon  the  dunes  to  the 
bulldozers.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
create  an  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment and.  subsequently,  the  present  bill 
to  create  an  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  Park. 

WHT  THE  dunes  MUST  BE  SAVED 

The  1961  repoit  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Resources  Review  Commission  to 
President  Kennedy  sharply  states  the 
case  for  preserving  and  developing  recre- 
ation areas  like  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  It  recognizes  that  our 
fast-growing  population  urgently  needs 
more  public  shoreline  areas  and  particu- 
larly requires  recreational  lands  located 
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close  by  where  the  people  are.    The  re- 
port recommends: 

Highest  priority  should  be  given  to  acqui- 
sition of  areas  located  closest  to  population 
centers  and  other  areas  that  are  immediately 
threatened.  The  need  U  critical— opportu- 
nity to  place  these  areas  In  public  owner- 
ship is  fading  each  year  &£  other  users 
encroach. 

This  prescription,  as  is  increasingly 
being  recognized  by  the  people,  the  ad- 
mini.stration.  and  the  Congress — fits  the 
dune.s  hke  a  glove.  They  are  a  wonder- 
land of  great  natural  beauty  and  fine 
beaches,  and  are  filled  with  botanical  and 
ecological  values  long  studied  by  scien- 
tists from  throughout  the  world.  And  the 
dunes  are  within  an  hour's  travel  of  7>2 
milhon  people  living  in  the  crowded  and 
emotionally  taxing  conditions  of  a  vast 
urban  area.  This  is  an  area  which  re- 
cent studies  have  shown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  deprived  in  the  Nation,  wuth  re.spect 
to  its  recreational  resources. 

Over  a  century  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
cr.son  wrote: 

To  the  body  and  mind  which  have  been 
cr.nmped  by  noxious  work  or  company,  na- 
ture IS  medicinal  and  restores  their"  tone. 
The  tradesman,  the  attorney  come  out  of 
the  din  and  craft  of  the  street  and  sees  the 
sky  and  the  woods  and  is  a  man  again.  In 
their  eternal  calm,  he  finds  himself.  The 
health  of  the  eye  demands  a  horliBon.  We 
are  never  tired,  so  long  as  we  see  far  enough. 

With  our  huge  populations  of  today. 
Emerson's  words  of  a  slowly  paced  and 
less  crowded  century  are  even  more 
true— ominously  tnie— if  one  considers 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  medicinal  and 
quiet  nature  areas. 

We  cannot  abandon  a  clear  opportu- 
nity to  withhold  from  the  noise  and  dirt 
of  industry  those  nearby  spots  of  beauty 
and  fun  which  refresh  body  and  mind. 
John  Swinnerton  Phillimore  has.  in  part, 
set  out  ovu-  goal  in  his  "In  a  Meadow." 
We  would  provide  for  the  tense  millions 
an  opportunity  for : 

Dreams  without  sleep. 

And    sleep    too   cle.nr   for   dreaming   and    too 

deep; 
And  quiet  very  large  and  manifold 
About  me  roll'd 
Satiety,  that  moment.nry  flower. 
Stretch 'd  to  an  hour: 
These  are  her  gifts  which  all  mankind  may 

use. 
And  all  refuse 

WIDESPREAD    SUPPORT    DE\ELOPKD    FOR    SAVING 
DUNKS 

Happily.  Mr.  President,  this  country 
has  a  firm  tradition  of  support  for  pro- 
tecting the  people's  heritage,  and  recent 
months  have  seen  the  rising  up  imder 
this  tradition  of  many  hands  and  voices 
in  behalf  of  the  dunes. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  conserva- 
tion message  of  March  l.  1962.  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  the  creation  of 
an  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
And  he  has  appealed  m  his  1963  state 
of  the  Union  message  for  greater  public 
emphasis  in  obtaining  and  expanding 
national  parks,  recreation  areas,  wilder- 
ness areas  and  wildlife  preservation. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
strong  dunes  supporter  and  has  con- 
tinued to  give  hope  of  effectiveness  to  all 
our  efforts. 


The  National  Park  Service  has  worked 
in  the  field  and  in  Washington  to  de- 
velop sound  recommendations  and  pro- 
vide the  expert  investigation  and  plan- 
ning needed  to  provide  a  foimdatlon  for 
a  dunes  park. 

Nearly  every  national  and  midwestem 
conservation  organization  is  working 
hard  to  save  the  dunes.  These  include 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  National 
Wildlife  FederaUon,  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
National  Parks  Association,  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  the 
National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs, 
the  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Prairie  Club,  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy, the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  and  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Chicago  American,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  the  Cleveland  Press,  and  other 
great  newspapers  have  given  repeated 
editorial  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  recent  editorials 
and  articles  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

As  exhibit  5.  a  moving  editorial  en- 
titled "Places  for  Scott  Turner"  which 
appeared  in  the  December  6.  1962,  edi- 
tions of  these  Nebraska  newspapers: 
South  Omaha  Sun,  Benson  Sun,  Dundee 
and  West  Omaha  Sun,  and  the  North 
Omaha  Sun. 

As  exhibit  6.  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  23,  1962, 
entitled  "Shoreline  Tragedy." 

As  exhibit  7.  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  26.  1962. 
entitled  "Indiana  Dunes  Can  Be  Saved.'' 
As  exhibit  8.  an  article  by  William 
Scheele  m  the  Cleveland  Press  of 
September  22.  1962,  enUUed  "Dunes 
Threatened." 

As  exhibit  9.  a  well-written  article  by 
Thomas  Dustin.  entitled  "Sandstorm  in 
Indiana"  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember-October 1962,  issue  of  the  Ex- 
plorer, the  magazine  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

As  exhibit  10.  an  editorial  from  the 
October  13,  1962,  edition  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal,  entitled  "Time  To 
Seek  Another  Indiana  Harbor  Site." 

There  being  no  obJecticKi,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

RrHTwrr  5 
Flacks  tor  Scott  Turner 
Scott  Peter  Turner,  7.  wrote  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  other  day: 

•Dear  Ms.  Pexsidknt.  We  have  no  place  to 
go  when  we  want  to  go  out  in  the  canyon 
Because  there  ar  going  to  Build  houses  So 
could  you  set  aside  some  land  where  we  could 
play?  thank  you  foin-  listening  love  Scott." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU 
replied  for  the  President.  He  said  both  he 
and  Mr  Kennedy  have  a  great  awareness  of 
what  Scott  is  up  against  and  they  Intend  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Scott  is  too  young,  however,  to  realize 
what  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Udall  are  up 
against,  they  and  millions  of  other  lovers  of 
open  space. 

It  is  an  ancient  battle  in  this  country,  a 
battle  between  those  who  would  preserve  our 
American  heritage  of  wilderness  and  those 
who   would   Invade   It   with  highways,   neon 
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lights,  derrlclu,  amokestacks.  and  slag  heaps. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Oifford  Ptnchot 
fought  the  good  flght  In  their  day  and  won 
many  victories.  80  did  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Harold  Ickes.  Now  It's  up  to  John 
Kennedy  and  Stewart  Udall,  who,  last  fall, 
won  a  notable  victory— but  the  battle  still 
rages. 

TWfl  one  involves  the  fate  of  what  has 
been  caUed  the  longest  and  most  primitive 
sandy  shore  in  the  Nation,  Padre  Island,  a 
paradise  for  bird-watchers,  naturalists,  and 
vacationists  who  Just  like  to  be  alone.  Padre 
Island,  an  80.S-mlle  stretch  of  sandy  wilder- 
ness, is  Just  south  of  Ck}rpus  Chrlstl,  Tex. 
This  September  Ckjngress  passed  legislation 
making  the  Island  a  national  seashore,  but 
the  action  has  to  be  ratified  by  the  Texas 
Legislature.  What  the  Texas  Legislature  will 
do  Is,  at  the  moment,  touch-and-go.  Some 
Texans  want  to  tiu-n  Padre  Island  Into  a 
Texas  version  of  Miami  Beach.  They  argue 
that  the  State  can  make  a  lot  of  money  out 
the  taxes  on  such  a  development.  With  all 
due  respect  to  Texas,  we  think  America  needs 
the  wilderness  more  than  Texas  needs  the 
money.  And  with  all  due  respect  to  Miami 
Beach,  we  think  one  is  enough. 

Another  battle  Is  being  waged  over  the 
Indiana  dunes,  a  marvelous  area  of  sand  and 
shore  and  growing  things  30  miles  east  of 
Chicago.  On  the  one  side  there  are  people 
like  Senator  Paui,  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who 
want  to  protect  the  Indiana  dunes  for  the 
quail,  the  chickadee,  the  fox,  the  deer— and 
for  the  spirit  of  man.  Ranged  against  them 
are  certain  politicians  and  commercial  In- 
terests who  want  to  Invade  the  dunes  to 
construct  a  deep-water  port  for  the  con- 
venience of  Immense  steel  blast-furnaces  and 
scrap-iron  operations. 

You  can't  stop  progress,  these  latter  argue. 
But  what's  progress?  "The  Indiana  dunes," 
says  Poet  Carl  Sandburg,  "are  to  the  Midwest 
What  the  Grand  Canyon  is  to  Arizona  and 
Tosemlte  to  California;  they  constitute  a 
signature  of  time  and  enternity.  Once  lost, 
their  loss  would  be  irrevocable." 

Such  a  loss,  in  our  opinion,  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  progress,  not  as  we  understand 
the  word. 

Much  is  made,  these  days,  of  the  conflict 
between  spiritual  and  materialistic  values. 
Padre  Island  and  the  Indiana  dunes,  and  the 
iwessurea  and  counter-pressiures  swirling 
about  them,  are  real  examples  of  that  con- 
flict on  the  domestic  scene.  We  think  the 
conflict  ought  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
young  Scott  Turner  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  like  him. 


ExHisrr  6 

[R'om  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  23.  1962] 

Shokzlute  Tsagzdt 

Reportedly,  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  ap- 
proval is  imminent  for  the  Burns  Ditch  Har- 
bor on  Lake  Michigan.  This  is  melancholy 
news,  because  it  could  spell  the  end  of  any 
hope  for  a  national  seashore  area  Incorporat- 
ing the  nuitchless  Indiana  Dunes.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Udall  wrote  to  the  Bureau. 
11  the  port  is  constructed,  "the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  in  this  area  of  Lake  Michigan  will 
be  foreclosed  for  all  time." 

The  Indiana  Dunes  are  a  natiiral  treasure 
of  a  unique  kind.  They  stretch  for  a  few 
miles  along  the  lake  and  contain,  as  In 
a  living  laboratory,  the  whole  geological  and 
biological  history  of  the  struggle  between 
billowing  dunes,  forest,  and  water.  What 
makes  the  dunes  especially  precious  is  their 
location  within  easy  access  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  thereby  providing  a  rec- 
reation area  for  a  densely  populated  region. 

But  an  essential  strip  of  the  dunes  be- 
longs to  the  National  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
companies.  Plans  are  underway  for  inten- 
sive indiistrlal  development  that  would  wipe 
out  the  dunes  and  spoil  a  small  State  park 


already  located  in  the  area.  Legislative  ef- 
forts to  save  the  dunes  have  failed  In  good 
part  because  Indiana  political  leaders  nnd 
It  hard  to  resist  the  slogan  ••payrolls,  not 
picnics."  But  the  verdict  in  Indiana  is  far 
from  unanimous.  Representative  Rat  J. 
Madden,  of  adjoining  (and  industrial)  Lake 
County.  Is  for  saving  the  dunes,  as  Is  the 
Steelworkers  Union. 

In  his  conservation  message  of  February 
28,  President  Kennedy  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  lakeshore  park  In  northern 
Indiana.  Some  250,000  persons  have  peti- 
tioned to  Congress  to  save  the  dunes.  But 
thus  far  all  this  has  been  to  no  avail  and 
the  Federal  Government  seems  about  to 
spend  $25.6  million  to  build  a  harbor  in  the 
middle  of  the  dunes.  The  doubts  remain. 
Is  it  really  too  late  to  consider  alternate 
sites  In  Michigan  City  or  Lake  County?  Is 
It  Impossible  to  build  a  ship  canal  that 
would  place  the  harbor  Inland  and  spare  the 
dunes? 

Before  the  Bureau  makes  Its  final  Judg- 
ment,  s\irely  one  final  reappraisal  is  in  order 
to  determine  whether  Indiana  could  have  Us 
steel  plants  and  still  let  the  public  have 
the  dunes.  1 

Exhibit  7 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1962 J 
Indiana    Dunes    Cam    Be    Saved 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  others  work- 
ing to  save  the  Indiana  dunes  from  industrial 
obliteration  have  pointed  out  that  there  are 
better  ways  and   better  places  to  provide  a 
deepwater   port   for   northern    Indiana   than 
by  dredging  out  a  site  In  the  heart  of  the 
dunes.    The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  de- 
clined to  study  the  alternatives  and  Is  now 
asking   the   Budget  Bureau,   an  arm  of  the 
White    House,    to    give    its   approval    to   this 
destructive  project. 

Last  February,  in  his  widely  applauded 
conservation  message  to  Congress.  President 
Kennedy  called  for  creation  of  an  Indiana 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore.  If  the  President 
meant  what  he  said,  he  will  direct  the  Corps 
to  Ignore  the  pressures  being  exerted  by  some 
Indiana  politicians  and  by  the  steel  com- 
panies that  own  land  in  the  dunes  and  to 
come  up  with  a  plan  that  will  save  this  ir- 
replaceable shoreline  recreational  area.  It 
is  still  possible  to  save  It  if  there  Is  a  de- 
sire to  do  so.  ' 


Exhibit  8 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Sept.  22,  1962] 

Dunes  Threatened 

(By  WUliam  Scheele) 

Our  neighboring  State  of  Indiana  has 
found  Itself  with  a  crisis  that  Is  making  con- 
servation history.  The  situation  is  created 
by  the  valiant  struggle  a  group  of  citizens 
is  making  to  preserve  approximately  5  miles 
of  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  which  includes 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  natural  history 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  flght  began  in  1916  when  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  first  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  proposed  to  create  a  park  or  reserva- 
tion that  would  preserve  the  Indiana  dunes 
as  one  of  the  continent's  great  spectaculars. 
When  these  dunes  (which  are  only  a  few 
hours  driving  time  from  Cleveland),  were 
first  recognized  as  a  potential  park,  knowl- 
edgeable people  ranked  them  with  Tellow- 
stone  and  the  Grand  Canyon  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  interesting  places. 

World  War  I  thwarted  Mather's  efforts  to 
create  a  park  near  Chicago  and,  subsequently, 
the  industralization  of  the  Gary  steel  mills 
region  consumed  about  26  miles  of  the  shore- 
line that  includes  dunes. 

Two  big  steel  companies,  the  Indiana  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
posing  the  final  threat  to  the  remaining  scrap 
of  shoreline.  Opposing  this  almost  unbeat- 
able combination  of  big  money  and  politics 


is  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  Senator  p.«. 
Douglas'  Senate  bill  1797  and  a  host  , 
citizens  who  want  Indiana  to  exercise  ga^ 
commonsense  and  help  preserve  this  wUd!^ 
ness  which  exists  within  a  few  miles  of  m 
country's  second  largest  metropolitan  a^ 
The  final  destruction  of  the  dunes  u  tt^ 
posed  in  the  form  of  a  deepwater  harbor^ 
serve  a  few  steel  companies.  There  are  oth*? 
adequate  ports  nearby  which  could  be  m 
panded.  but  with  the  blindness  which  oc' 
caslonally  characterizes  industrial  expansion' 
the  planners  prefer  to  create  a  new  nort 
rather  than  to  utilize  an  existing  one 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Cowles  has  stated  that  th. 
dunes  of  Lake  Michigan  are  much  tht 
grandest  in  the  entire  world  with  contrastln. 
types  of  plant  life  •  •  •  from  bare  dunes  to 
magnificent  primeval  forests.  Senate  bill 
1797.  now  In  subcommittee,  seeks  to  pre 
serve  the  remaining  9.000  acres  of  duneland 
with  51.2  miles  of  shoreline  as  a  national 
lakeshore  for  the  recreation  and  education  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation,  since  the 
major  acquisition  of  forest  preserves  we 
have  fallen  far  behind  other  cities. 

Professor  Cowles.  University  of  Chicago 
botanist,  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  Indiana  dunes  over  60  year» 
ago.  His  electrifying  demonstration  that 
pioneer  plants  so  condition  bare  sand  that 
more  advanced  plant  communities  can  suc- 
ceed them  really  founded  the  science  o{ 
plant  ecology  In  America.  And  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  this  amiable  scientist  and  teacher 
could  have  made  such  a  discovery  anywhere 
else  than  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Clevelanders  might  well  sympathize  with 
those  who  want  to  preserve  the  dunes.  Our 
own  lakeshore  has  been  denied  us  in  a 
natural  stete.  The  only  things  we  have  left 
are  the  artificial  marinas  and  breakwalli 
With  the  turnpikes  what  they  are.  Cleveland- 
ers can.  however,  enjoy  the  dunes  in  less  than 
a  day's  travel  time.  If  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council  Is  successful,  we  may  all  thank  It  for 
providing  a  major  recreational  area. 

Exhibit  9 

[Prom  the  Explorer,  September -October 
1962] 

Sandstorm  in  Indiana 
(By  Thomas  Dustln) 

The  Indiana  Dunes  lie  within  sight  of  the 
smoking  steel  mills  of  Gary.  Stretching  se- 
renely eastward  they  are  Just  beyond  reach 
of  the  stifling  purple  and  brown  clouda 
which  erupt  from  manmade  volcanos.  Once 
they  comprised  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  State's  short  42-mlle  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline.  Now,  all  that  remains  Is  6  miles— 
but  miraculously,  the  very  best  6  miles.  A 
bill  before  the  VS.  Senate  (S.  1797) .  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
would  preserve  these  last  9.000  acres  as  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

The  Senate  bill.  Important  as  it  Is.  does 
not  assure  the  dunes'  salvation.  For  10  years, 
the  destruction  of  the  dunes  has  been  fore- 
stalled by  conservationists  organized  as  Save 
the  Dunes  Council,  Inc.  With  wit  and  dedi- 
cation, they  have  stood  off  national  corpora- 
tions and  almost  all  of  the  major  political 
figures  In  Indiana.  Willing  to  abandon  the 
pleasures  of  a  holiday  weekend  to  put  out 
a  mailing,  or  contribute  yet  another  dollar 
to  sustain  a  legal  action,  they  have  as- 
tounded their  opponents  who  first  sought  to 
dismiss  them  contemptuously  as  ineffectual 
birdwatchers.  When  Douglas  Joined  the 
dune  savers  In  1958,  the  dunes  became  a  na- 
tional Issue.  Yet  they  may  still  be  lost  un- 
less resolute  citizens  take  firm,  no-nonsense 
political  action. 

The  dunes  are  unique  scientifically,  and 
they  are  located,  almost  Incredibly.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Nation's  second  greatest  metro- 
politan complex.  Their  values  flt  every  de- 
sirable characteristic  set  forth  in  the  new 
report  by  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller's  Outdoor 
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jlecreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 
(They  contain  an  Incomparable  fresh  water 
shore  and  beach  line,  the  widest  In  North 
America;  they  are  located  near  a  major  popu- 
lation center,  where  they  are  needed  most; 
they  are  Imminently  threatened  by  adverse 
usage;  and  they  contain  natural  phenomena 
and  combinations  not  duplicated  anywhere 
on  the  continent.)  The  Importance  of  the 
dunes  has  long  been  recognized.  Stephen 
Mather.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  first 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  rec- 
ommended in  1916  that  25  to  30  miles  of 
them  be  InccMrporated  In  the  national  park 
system. 

Naturalists  the  world  over  have  found  the 
dunes  to  be  unique  in  North  America  for 
tlielr  geological  and  botanical  contents.  At 
the  start  of  this  century,  the  great  botanist. 
Henry  C.  Cowles,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, was  primarily  responsible  for  the  area 
being  called  "the  birthplace  of  ecology  in 
North  America."  Many  years  ago.  Professor 
Oowies  conducted  a  group  of  Europe's  out- 
if-^'^g  natural  scientists  through  the 
United  States.  Time  permitted  a  visit  to 
only  four  of  our  greatest  natural  phenomena: 
Onnd  Canyon,  Tosemlte.  Yellowstone,  and 
the  Indiana  Dunes. 

"There  are  few  places  on  our  continent," 
Cowles  once  said,  "where  so  many  species  of 
plants  are  found  in  so  small  a  compass. 
Within  a  stone's  throw  of  almost  any  spot, 
one  may  find  plants  of  the  desert  and  plants 
of  the  rich  woodlands  and  plants  of  the 
swamps,  plants  of  the  oak  woods,  and  plants 
of  the  prairies.  Species  of  the  most  diverse 
natural  regions  are  piled  here  together  In 
such  abimdance  as  to  make  the  region  a 
natural  botanical  reserve.  Here  one  may 
find  the  prickly  pear  cactus  of  the  south- 
western desert  hobnobbing  with  the  bear- 
berry  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

"Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  entire  world  of 
plants,"  Professor  Cowles  said,  "does  the 
struggle  for  life  take  on  such  dramatic  and 
spectacular  phases  as  in  the  dunes.  In  my 
20  years  of  study  of  the  Indiana  dunes.  I  have 
many  times  watched  the  destruction  of  for- 
ests by  sand  burial.  But  the  plants  do  not 
yield  supinely  •  •  •  the  cottonwood,  vari- 
ous willows,  wild  grape,  and  dogwood  display 
an  outstanding  resistance,  growing  up  as 
the  sand  advances  over  them,  and  often 
succeeding  in  keeping  pace  with  the  advance 
of  the  sand. 

"It  Is  not  so  well  known  as  It  should  be 
that  the  Indiana  Dunes  are  much  the  grand- 
est in  the  entire  world." 

Located  at  the  southern  tip  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  dunes  were  built  up  In 
multiple  ridges,  partly  as  moralnal  depKMtlts 
by  the  last  glaciers  (the  Valparaiso  Moraine, 
10  miles  south  of  the  lake,  is  one  of  the  most 
southerly  of  these  prominences),  but  more 
Importantly,  near  the  lake,  by  the  northerly 
winds  and  water  currents. 

The  sand  particles  which  the  lake  waves 
deposit  on  the  shore  are  rounded  and  easily 
moved  Inland  by  the  slightest  wind  action. 
A  small  sand  shelf,  quite  evanescent.  Is  the 
first  prominence  formed  immediately  Inland 
of  the  shore-water  boundary,  then  a  re- 
markably wide  beach,  up  to  100  yards,  is 
observed.  Medium-sized  foredunes,  3  to  20 
feet  in  height,  elongated  hummocks,  steppes, 
or  ridges  ju-e  next  observed,  usually  followed 
bjr  rather  indistinct  iiiterdunal  troughs. 
These  rapidly  changing  foredunes  are  lightly 
held  together  by  highly  adaptable  grasses, 
sand  cherry  trees,  and  small  poplars.  The 
poplar  trees  have  the  Interesting  capability 
of  changing  root  structure  into  trunk  mate- 
rial or  of  sprouting  roots  from  their  trunks 
as  the  sand  rises.  Thus,  they  do  not  die 
easily  as  a  result  of  changing  sand  levels. 

Inland  of  the  foredimes  rise  the  principal 
dunes  formations  in  all  their  grandeur— at 
times  to  heights  of  200  feet.  Sometimes  they 
are  stabilized  for  a  period  by  grasses  and 
plants  on  the  windward  side,  but  sooner  or 
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later  these  are  usually  unearthed  by  wind 
action,  and  bare  windward  sides  are  pre- 
sented. Sand  is  blown  from  these  surfaces 
to  the  leeward  side,  and  a  moving  dune  is 
created.  This  inland  leeward  side  is  usually 
more  heavily  forested,  but  the  relentless 
movement  of  the  dunes  can  and  often  does 
bury  this  vegetation. 

Several  of  the  most  remarkable  tree  grave- 
yards on  the  continent— forests,  burled  cen- 
turies ago — are  now  revealed  by  dunes  which 
have  moved  sUll  further  inland.  Sweeping 
vistas  of  soaring,  bare,  sand  paraboloids, 
a  mile — even  2  miles  in  length,  stretch 
sweepingly  outward  and  upward  to  the  sky, 
with  the  legions  of  ghostly  and  long-dead 
tree  armies  straggling  their  way  up  the  long 
summits — as  if  following  their  conqueror  in 
abject   and    broken   defeat. 

And  it  is  here  amid  the  glories  of  this 
improbable  desert,  where  the  cactus  grows 
beneath  the  arctic  Jackpine.  where  the  clean- 
est and  widest  freshwater  beaches  in  the 
world  wait  for  humanity,  where  the  multiple 
waves  of  heavily  forested  dunes  stand  fur- 
ther inland,  where  the  sheltered  interdunal 
troughs  hold  the  greatest  ecological  secrets, 
where  the  marshes  and  bogs  protect  and  feed 
clouds  of  migrating  birds,  where  many  scien- 
tists and  millions  of  people  through  the 
years  have  gained  technical  insight,  spiritual 
inspiration  and  unembarrassed  love  of  the 
land,  that  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  consort 
with  a  steel  company,  wishes  to  move  Its 
bulldozers. 

They  propose  to  build  a  deep  water  port  in 
the  heart  of  the  unspoiled  duneland,  at  a 
place  called  Bums  Ditch,  adjacent  to  a  new 
Midwest  Steel  plant  and  a  3.000-acre  tract 
owned  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  The  port 
would  consist  of  770  acres.  Including  water 
area,  and  the  development  is  touted  as  a 
major  economic  boon  for  the  State  of  In- 
diana. Officials  do  not  tell  the  public  that 
the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  port,  accord- 
ing to  an  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  feasibility 
report,  is  Midwest  Steel  Corp  .  and  that  this 
Arm  has  a  contract  with  the  State  guaran- 
teeing it  perpetual  free  docking  privileges. 

The  SUte  administration  is  firmly  allied 
politically  with  a  director  of  a  major  railroad 
seeking  faclllUes  In  the  dunes.  A  former 
State  senator,  who  is  the  author  of  a  success- 
ful appropriation  bill  for  Bums  Ditch  Port 
real  estate  acquisition,  is  now  an  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  president  of  Midwest 
Steel  Corp.,  the  major  beneficiary.  A  former 
U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana  is  president - 
treasurer  of  a  corporation  organized  specifi- 
cally, according  to  its  prospectus,  to  specu- 
late in  dunes  real  estate  near  the  port 
development. 

Few  are  the  political  voices  in  Indiana 
willing  to  stand  up  to  such  powerful  forces, 
though  the  few  who  do  are  very  Influential 
The  most  important  of  these  are  from  the 
nearby,  populous  Lake  County,  west  of  the 
dunes,  where  a  port  with  ample  expansion 
acreage  would  be  of  far  greater  public  bene- 
fit than  a  one-company  port  at  Bums  Ditch, 
If  any  port  at  all  would  aid  Indiana  in- 
dustries. Most  of  them  ship  from  Toledo, 
Ohio,  which  Is  much  closer  to  eastern  mar- 
kets than  any  Lake  Michigan  port. 

The  mayors  of  Gary.  Bast  Chicago.  Ham- 
mond, and  Whiting,  as  well  as  that  district's 
Congressman,  Rat  J.  Madden,  see  Burns 
Ditch  as  a  public  subsidy  for  Midwest  Steel 
and  possibly  Bethlehem,  who  would  be  In 
direct  comp>etltlon  with  their  own  sick  steel 
Industry.  Also,  they  are  mindful  of  their 
recreation -starved  population,  which  soared 
40  percent  between  1950  and  1960 

The  concept  of  a  T70-acre  port  in  the 
dunes,  which  SecretJiry  of  the  Interior  Udall 
has  said  would  destroy  the  very  best  of  the 
dunes  as  well  as  pollute  most  of  the  remain- 
ing shoreline  and  beaches.  Is  absurd,  accord- 
ing to  Independent  authorities.  »ven  if 
pollution  of  the  waters  and  destruction  of 
the  natural  values  could  be  overlooked,  such 


a  port  would  not  handle  by  the  year  3012 
half  the  shipping  now  handled  by  Indlaiui 
harbor,  according  to  the  Army  engineers. 
Since  it  would  be  completely  surrounded  by 
its  steel  company  beneficiaries,  it  could  never 
be  expanded  beyond  its  initial  slse. 

Nevertheless,  the  hopeful  beneficiaries  con- 
tinue to  press  for  taxpayer  assUtance  in  the 
destruction  of  the  dunes— Federal  funds  to 
buUd  a  port.  SUte  money  to  create  a  harbor. 
They  are  answered  by  a  scientists'  petlUon  in 
favor  of  the  Douglas  bill  initiated  by  Director 
W.  J.  Beecher.  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  Dr.  Charles  Olmstead.  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the 
Universivy  of  Chicago. 

Those  who  have  signed  the  Beecher-Olm- 
stead  statement  include:  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leo- 
pold (son  of  the  late  Aldo  Leopold) ,  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Dr. 
Alexander  Wetmore.  former  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  Dr.  Dean  Amadon, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr. 
Lee  S.  CrandaU,  director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park;  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Bailey,  direc- 
tor of  Colorado's  Museum  of  Natural  History: 
Donald  Culross  Peattie;  Roger  Tory  Peterson: 
Edwin  Way  Teale:  and  Richard  H.  Pough. 

In  Cleveland,  the  Beecher-Olmstead  state- 
ment is  endorsed  by  Prof.  Benjamin  P.  Bole 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  and  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Scheele,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  list  of  great  natiual  scientists  who 
have  enlisted  in  the  final  effort  to  save  the 
dunes  continues  to  grow,  but  the  magnetism 
of  profit  takes  little  account  of  science,  edu- 
cation, or  desperately  needed  recreational 
si>ace.  Only  an  avalanche  of  public  opinion, 
so  powerful  that  It  will  be  heard  In  Indian- 
apolis. Washington,  Cleveland,  and  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  will  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
Incomparable    Indiana    Dunes. 

ExHiBrr  10 
[From    the   Courier- Jovunal,    Oct.    13.    1062) 
Time  To  Seek  Another  Indiana  Harbor  Site 

The  despKJilers  who  would  sacrifice  the 
finest  remaining  Indiana  dunes  along  Lake 
Michigan  for  the  benefit  of  two  steel  com- 
panies have  received  a  temporary  setback. 
They  failed  at  this  session  of  Congress  to 
get  either  Federal  authorization  or  money 
to  help  finance  their  scheme. 

Temporary  though  It  may  be,  this  is  a 
signal  victory  for  the  farces  that  would  save 
the  Irreplaceable  dunes  for  recreation  and 
for  their  unique  natural  features. 

Now  is  the  time  to  press  for  serious  con- 
sideration of  alternative  sites  along  the 
Indiana  shoreline  for  a  deepwater  port. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  never  made 
a  real  study  of  other  possible  sites,  neither 
in  the  Lake  County  area  nor  at  Michigan 
City.  They  have  not  done  so.  they  say,  be- 
cause Indiana  officials  have  never  asked  for 
such  studies.  Indiana  officials  have  not 
asked  for  them  because  some  powerful  inter- 
ests stand  to  gain  from  the  Burns  Ditch 
location — and  not  from  any  other.  But  the 
people  of  Indiana  and.  for  that  matter,  the 
entire  Nation  would  be  the  gainers  If  the 
dunes  are  preserved  and  the  port  is  located 
elsewhere. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  repeatedly 
rejecting  the  Burns  Ditch  site  over  a  period 
of  years,  finally,  imder  relentless  pressure, 
came  up  with  a  report  declaring  it  "eco- 
nomically feasible."  That's  aU  the  report 
said  It  did  not  say  it  was  the  only  feasible 
location  for  the  port  in  Indiana.  Moreover 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  Biu^is  Ditch 
site,  despite  the  Engrineers'  report,  is  ques- 
tionable, as  congressional  hearings  and 
other  testimony,  some  by  private  engineering 
firms,  have  demonstrated 

A  raid  turned  back 
At  any  rate,  the  dvmea  wreckers'  raid  on 
the  National  TVeasury  has  been  turned  back 
for  the  time  being,  and  President  Kennedy's 
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admlnlatraUon  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  refusing  to  be  stampeded  into  supporting 
this  suspect  project. 
Senator   Homer   Capehart,    who   is   in    a 

tough  race  for  reelection,  is  trying  to  make 
political   capital   out   of    the    situation.     He 
Implies    that    Oovemor    Welsh,    and    BntcH 
Bath,  the  Democratic  senatorial  candidate, 
have  let  the  State  down  by  not  prevailing 
upon  the  White  House  to  approve  the  Burns 
Ditch  project.     Well,  the  truth  is,  Governor 
Welsh,  mUtakenly  we  insist,  did  everything 
possible  to  pressure  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration Into  backing  the  rape  of  the  dunes. 
That  he  has  not  succeeded  to  date  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  administration's  Judgment,  not  a 
reflection   on   Governor   Welsh's   persistence. 
Capehart's    attack    on    Welsh    and    Bath 
could  be  the  first  significant  break  in  the 
bipartisan  combine  pushing  for  the  Burns 
Ditch    project.     Earlier,    U.S.   Representative 
Rat    MADDEif    came   out    against    the    Burns 
Ditch  scheme.     But  he  is  the  only  elected 
official  In  Indiana  to  do  so  to  date.    We  hope 
Oovemor    Welsh,    after    Capehart's    absurd 
attack  on  him,  will  see  what  sort  of  people 
he  has  been  aUned  with  on  the  Burns  Ditch 
issue  and  have  a  change  of  mind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  im- 
pressive support  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  rescuing  the  unique  and  ir- 
replaceable scientific  values  in  the  dunes 
has  also  come  forward.  Last  July,  for 
example,  some  of  the  most  famous  zoolo- 
gists, biologists,  and  ornithologists  of  the 
world  appealed  to  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity In  an  open  statement  asking  its 
trustees  to  abandon  the  path  of  expedi- 
ency and  reconsider  their  participation 
in  the  destruction  of  a  key  section  of 
unit  2  of  the  dunes.  I  put  in  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAi,  Record  of  July  27,  1962,  a 
full  account  of  this  appeal  by  distin- 
guished scientists  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

A  new  appeal  has  recently  been  made 
by  166  scientists  and  educators,  working 
within  the  State  of  Indiana  itself.  These 
distinguished  authorities,  mainly  biolo- 
gists, zoologists,  botanists,  ecologists, 
geologists,  geographers,  engineers,  physi- 
cists, and  soil  scientists  teaching  or  re- 
searching at  Indiana's  many  fine  uni- 
versities, signed  letters  to  President 
Kennedy  which  stated  in  part: 

If  a  port  is  needed,  it  should  be  located 
wisely  in  the  light  of  aU  legitimate  pubUc 
needs.  Because  a  Burns  Ditch  port  would 
involve  losing  that  portion  of  the  dunelands 
having  the  greatest  recreational,  scientiflc, 
educational  and  aesthetic  values,  we  place 
the  burden  of  proof  on  those  insistine  on 
this  site. 

The  evidence  put  forward  for  a  Burns 
Ditch  Harbor  has  failed  to  withstand  critical 
examination.  A  port  there  would  chiefly  ben- 
efit automated  steel  mills  and  cost  American 
taxpayers  far  more  than  the  return  in  public 
benefits  for  a  50-year  period. 

The  loss  of  the  natural  duneland  around 
Burns  Ditch  would  be  a  tragedy  even  If  it 
were  necessary.  It  has  not  been  shown  to 
be  necessary. 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  Interest  of  Indi- 
ana as  well  as  the  Nation's  would  be  served 
by  establishment  of  the  proposed  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 


The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  also  has  on  file  impressive  state- 
ments by  numerous  scientiflc  authorities 
who  have  called  for  preservation  of  the 
dunes. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Thursday,  I  had 
printed  in  the  Record  at  page  1480  the 
new  article  by  William  Peeples  on  "The 


Dunes  and  Pressure  PoUUcs"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  issue  for 
this  month.    I  again  commend  this  to 

all  who  have  not  read  it  as  a  cogent  and 
revealing  account  of  this  issue. 

SKLFLUSS  COUPLE  TUKNED  DOWN   $100,000 

Many  organizations  and   individuals 
have  contributed  at  length  and  well  to 
the  effort  to  save  the  dunes,  but  few  ex- 
amples of  selflessness,  courage,  and  ideal- 
ism surpass  the  actions  of  Doctors  Knute 
and  Virginia  Reuterskiold  of  Chesterton, 
Ind.     This  retired  couple  has  recently 
turned  down  an  offer  of  $100,000  made  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  for  the  10-acre  plot  of 
dunesland  they  own  and  live  on.    Despite 
continued  pressures  to  sell,  they  have  re- 
fused  because.   Mrs.    Reuterskiold   said 
"We  love  this  area.     The  dunes  are  an 
irreplaceable  asset  which  belong  to  all  the 
people — they  should  not  be  wiped  out." 
The  Reuterskiolds  have  stated  that  they 
are  willing  to  give  or  sell  their  property 
at  a  moderate  price  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment if  it  can  be  made  part  of  a  na- 
tional dunes  park. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  describing  this 
fine  illustration  of  love  of  the  dunes  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks: As  exhibit  11.  an  article  from  the 
LouisvUle  Courier-Journal  of  December 
9,  1962,  entitled  "Holding  on  to  an  Ideal  " 
and  as  exhibit  12,  an  article  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  November  2  1963 
entitled  "Refuse  $100,000  for  Dunes 
Acres." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  11 

(Prom  the  Courier- Journal,  Dec   9.  1962] 

Holding  on   to  an   Ideal— Letters  Praise 

Actions  or  Dttnes   Holdouts 

(By  Gordon  Englehart ) 

Chesterton,  Ind.,  December  8— Idealism 

the  dictionary  says.  Is  the    'practice  which 

values  ideal  or  subjective  types  or  aspects  of 

beauty      more      than      formal      or     sensible 

qualities." 

Idealism  is  an  old-fashioned  trait  that  may 
cost  the  Doctors  Reuterskiold  dearly. 

Back  in  1948.  Dr.  Knute  and  Dr.  Virginia 
Reuterskiold  of  Chicago  paid  •2.750  for  a 
little  old  farmhouse  and  4  acres  In  the  heart 
of  Indiana's  dunelands,  along  Lake  Michi- 
gan.    Later  they  added  6  acres. 

In  October,  the  retired  couple  turned  down 
an  offer  of  $100,000  for  their  property  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  which  in  6  years  had 
bought  up  3,300  surrounding  acres  for  a  dos- 
slble  mill. 

"It's  Idealistic,  I  know,  and  naive,"  Vir- 
ginia said  recently. 

ALL     THE     PEOPLE 

"But  it's  the  first  place  we  ever  owned. 
It  is  home  to  us.  We  love  this  area.  The 
dunes  are  an  irreplaceable  asset  which  be- 
long to  all  the  people— they  should  not  be 
wiped  out. 

"I'm  not  a  gambler.  But  we're  going  to 
see  if  hanging  on  might  not  make  a  differ- 
ence in  saving  this  area." 

Virginia  is  a  charter  member  of  the  10- 
year-old  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  a  group  of 
conservationists  seeking  to  incorporate  the 
entire  dunes  area  into  a  national  park. 

"I'm  dedicated  to  that, "  she  said.  "It's 
something  to  live  for.  Anywav,  what  could 
one  do  with  all  that  money? 

"We  have  no  children,  no  one  to  le.nvc  it  to. 
But  if  we  can  contribute  to  this  areas  being 
saved,  that  would  be  something." 


February  ^ 


VIOLENT    WRENCH 

Last  Monday,  the  Reuterskiolds'  lif-  „, 
peace  and  seclusion  deep  in  the  biack-o.^ 
woods  was  rent  violently.  BethlehenT  aT 
nounced  it  will  immediately  start  erecUn» 
$250  million  steel-flnlshing  faculty  on  it! 
tract.  '         **• 

This  will  mean  erasing  towering,  shiftin- 
sand  dunes  and  plant  and  animal  life  thl! 
the  Reuterskiolds  and  others  claim  »« 
unique  In  all  the  world.  ^ 

In  the  face  of  the  inevitable,  what  will  th. 
Reuterskiolds  do?     Will  they  contact  Beth 
lehem    to    see   if    the    $100,000   offer   is  swii 
open?  ^"'^ 

"Definitely    not,"   Virginia  said  this  week 

What  if  Bethlehem  renews  the  offer? 

"I    can't   give    an    answer,"   she   said     "t 
don't  know.     I'm  sure  there  will  be  no'im 
mediate  decision.     We  want  to  talk  to  som. 
of  our  friends."  * 

NO     THREAT     MADE 

Virginia   stressed   that  Bethlehem   agente 
had  not  threatened  them,  and  had  franklv 
admitted   they  did   not   know   where  a  raU 
road  serving  the  miU  might  run  its  tracks 

But,  she  recalled,  the  agents  had  noted 
that  a  railroad  (unlike  the  steel  Arm)  ha« 
the  power  of  condemnation,  and  if  the  tracks 
were  routed  through  the  Reuterskiolds'  land 
a  condemnation  court  probably  would  set  a 
price  lower  than  the  Bethlehem  offer. 

As  far  as  the  Reuterskiolds  know,  there  U 
only  one  other  holdout  in  the  area.  He  is  a 
Chicago  artist  named  John  Hawklnson. 

Hawklnson.  his  wife,  and  two  small  daugh- 
ters have  a  weekend  cottage  on  2  acres,  and 
have  refused  a  $20,000  offer  from  Bethlehem 
said  Virginia. 

While  unwilling  to  sell  to  Bethlehem.  Vir- 
ginia said  she  would  accept  a  "modest 
amount"  for  their  10  acres  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  subject  to  a  llfe-esute 
interest,  if  they  were  to  be  included  in  a 
park. 

Knute  Reuterskiold,  71.  and  partially  para- 
lyzed, is  a  native  of  Sweden.  He  earned  his 
M.D.  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical 
School  in  1926.  taught  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Medical  School,  and  was  a  doctor 
for  International  Harvester  Co. 

Virginia.  59,  was  born  in  Calumet,  Mich 
She  got  her  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Medical  School  in  1932  and  concen- 
trated on  public  health  work.  The  Reuter- 
skiolds were  married  In  1933. 

HOUSE  WAS  SMALL 

In  1948  both  were  ailing.  They  left  their 
Chicago  apartment  for  a  3-month  rest  In 
the  dunes  farmhouse,  then  found  they  Just 
couldn't  give  It  up. 

The  white  frame  house,  built  in  1892. 
contained  only  a  kitchen,  sitting  room, 
small  bedroom,  and  a  loft. 

For  light,  the  Reuterskiolds  used  kero- 
sene lamps.  Not  until  1954  did  they  Install 
electricity.  Not  until  1958  did  they  have  In- 
door plumbing. 

They  have  added  a  living  room  and  two 
upstairs  bedrooms.  The  house  Is  warmed 
by  a  large  fuel-oil  space  heater  and  tv/o 
smaller  wood-coal  heaters— all  downstairs. 
An  electric  pump  provides  water  from  a  well. 
The  Reuterskiolds  subsequently  bought 
10  more  acres  for  $150  an  acre,  and  sold  off  4."^ 

Several  years  ago  Bethlehem  made  Its  first 
offer — $25.000 — for  the  property.  This  was 
later  boosted  to  $55,000,  then  to  $85,000  early 
this  fall,  and  finally  to  $100,000. 

The  home  Is  about  a  mile  from  the  Lake 
Michigan  shore,  directly  south  of  the  North- 
ern Indiana  Public  Service  Co.  power-gen- 
erating plant. 

The  couple  have  a  television  set,  and  en- 
joy music  on  a  record  player.  They  are  great 
readers  Virginia,  up  at  5  or  5:30  ajn..  hikes 
every  day  with  Susan,  their  beagle,  along 
the  beach  or  through  the  woods  of  black 
and  pin  oaks,  sassafras  and  sour  gum, 
birches,  and  jack  and  white  pine. 
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Across  their  acreage  cavort  possums,  rac- 
(^ns,  mink,  weasels,  foxes,  squirrels, 
beavers,  deer,  and  woodchuck.  Also  visit- 
ing the  Reuterskiold  land  or  nearby  areas 
once  or  twice  a  year  are  brush  flree. 

TENDS  BiaO  STATIONS 

Virginia  carefully  tends  a  bird-feeding  and 
banding  station  in  the  side  yard.  Since  1954. 
she  has  Identified  255  species  of  birds  within 
walking  distance  of  their  home. 

The  Reuterskiolds  have  an  annual  income 
of  about  13.100  from  social  security,  annui- 
ties, and  some  stock  dividends,  said  Virginia. 

Their  wants  are  few,  and  living  costs  are 
reasonable.  Last  year,  they  even  managed 
to  save  about  $1,000.  she  said 

Since  their  refusal  of  the  Bethlehem  offer 
was  made  public,  the  Reuterskiolds  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  of  praise. 

One  woman  wrote  that  "this  should  for- 
ever quiet  those  who  say  dune  lovers  only 
love  the  dunes  because  they  hope  to  make 
money  from  them." 

Exhibit   12 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov    2.  1962] 

RErcrsE  $100,000  roR  Dttwes  Acres 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knute  Reuterskiold  disclosed 
Thursday  they  had  rejected  an  offer  of  more 
than  $100,000  for  their  10  acres  of  dimes  near 
Chesterton,  Ind. 

The  wife  Virginia,  who  was  a  founder  of 
the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  10  years  ago, 
said  the  offer  was  made  on  behalf  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp..  which  seeks  to  establish 
a  harbor  and  an  Industrial  area  In  the  dunes 

The  council  is  fighting  to  retain  the  dunes 
for  a  national  shoreline  park.  Neither  the 
area  nor  the  controversy  Involves  the  long- 
established  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park. 

Leonard  D.  Rutsteln,  attorney  for  the  Save 
the  Dunes  Council,  said  the  Reuterskiolds 
prefer  to  "give  or  sell  at  a  moderate  price" 
their  dunes  tract  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  the  event  a  bill  to  make  the  region  a 
national  park  Is  passed  by  the  next  Congress. 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Paui.  H. 
Douglas.  Democrat,  of  nUnols.  but  opposed 
by  both  Indiana  Senators, 

Rutsteln  said  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuterskiold, 
both  elderly  and  retired,  have  lived  the  last 
20  years  in  a  70-year-old  frame  house  on 
their  tract. 

Mrs.  James  H  Buell  of  Ogden  Dunes.  Ind  . 
president  of  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council, 
hailed  the  Reuterskiold  refusal  to  sell  as  "a 
high  point  in  the  council's  10-year  effort." 

Mrs.  Buell  added  that  the  council  would 
hold  Its  annual  fall  meeting  Friday  In  the 
Gary  Hotel  at  Gary 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  im- 
portant assistance  has  also  come  from 
Congressman  Ray  Madden,  of  the  First 
District  of  Indiana.  He  testified  last 
year  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  was  the  first  nation- 
ally known  Indiana  poUtical  leader  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  dunes  and  to 
point  out  the  absurdities  of  a  Burns 
Ditch  Harbor. 

He  has  been  joined  in  the  position  he 
has  taken  by  the  nearly  unanimous  busi- 
ness, labor,  civic,  and  political  interests 
of  LEike  County,  Ind..  including  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  Whiting.  East 
Chicago,  and  Hammond,  the  mayors  of 
Whiting,  East  Chicago,  Hammond,  and 
Gary,  and  the  Lake  County,  Ind..  AFL- 
CIO  Central  Labor  Union. 

Crucial  aid  has  come  from  Director 
Joseph  Germano,  of  district  31  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  This 
district  represents  more  than  130,000 
steelworker  members,  of  whom  rnore 
than  65,000  work  in  Lake  Coimty,  Ind. 


Mr.  Germano  speaks  authoritatively 
when  he  says  that  the  interests  of  the 

workers  in  his  district  are  definitely  in 
opposition  to  destroying  the  dunes  to 
accommodate  two  steel  companies. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  of  America 
were  early  supporters  of  my  dunes  bill, 
and  their  president,  Walter  Reuther,  de- 
clared their  support  in  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ings last  year. 

BURNS  DITCH  HARBOR  IS  DEAD 

Mr  President.  I  shall  speak  at  length 
in  a  few  days  about  the  second  trend 
which  has  developed  concerning  the  In- 
diana Dunes:  namely,  the  exposure  to 
sunlight  of  the  facts  about  the  proposed 
Burns  Ditch  Harbor.  But  for  today,  let 
me  say  that  sunlight  is  a  great  disinfect- 
ant, and  our  efforts  to  direct  the  light 
of  truth  on  this  harbor  proposal  have 
shown  that  in  addition  to  its  destroying 
an  irreplaceable  natural  resource,  it 
would  be  an  outright  subsidy  to  National 
Steel  headed  by  George  M.  Humphrey, 
an  expert  attractor  of  subsidies  for  his 
business  interests,  and  to  Bethlehem 
Steel.  The  light  of  the  facts  has  shown, 
moreover,  that  even  if  the  steel  com- 
panies would  commit  themselves  to 
building  basic  steel  mills  in  the  dunes, 
which  they  have  not  committed  them- 
selves to  do.  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  for 
the  proposed  Federal  investment  would 
be  only  .41  to  1  and  the  ratio  for  the  total 
investment  would  be  only  .10  to  1.  That 
is.  the  taxpayers  and  bond  buyers,  if  any. 
would  get  back  in  benefits  much  less  than 
50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

I  believe  that  the  Burns  Ditch  Har- 
bor is  dead,  but  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  resurrect  it,  we  will  add  more  and 
devastating  sunlight  in  hearings  before 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  district  engineers'  report 
on  the  harbor  is  still  being  studied  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  despite 
recent  announcements  in  Indiana,  we 
shall  continue  to  insist  that  it  be 
thoroughly  evaluated.  The  fact  is  that 
promises  made  by  the  Army  Engineere 
2  months  ago  to  supply  at  last  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  after  for  a  year 
still  have  not  been  kept.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  the  steel  companies  and 
other  harbor  proponents  refuse  to  pro- 
duce the  evidence.  I  believe  this  is 
because  the  evidence  will  damn  the 
harbor. 

But  while  the  conditions  for  saving 
the  dunes  are  greatly  improved,  we  can- 
not be  complacent.  When  the  weather 
clears,  the  business  office  of  Northwest- 
ern University  will  be  poised  to  destroy, 
in  cooperation  with  Bethlehem  Steel,  a 
key  section  of  the  lakcfront  dunes. 

The  key  to  a  Dunes  National  Park  is 
that  area  known  as  Unit  2.  extending 
from  the  Northern  Indiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  property  west  toward  the 
National  Steel  finishing  mill.  We  must 
concentrate  our  efforts  to  work  out  a 
way  of  saving  this  beautiful  and  scientifi- 
cally valuable  area.  It  can  be  done,  and 
I  call  upon  all  parties  to  withhold  any 
destruction  in  this  unspoiled  area  and  to 
work,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people, 
for  a  reasonable  solution  which  will  give 
Indiana  a  harbor  and  save  the  dunes. 


INDIANA  CAM  HAVE  HASBOB  AND  SAVE  THS  OXJXrEa 

This  is  the  important  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Indiana  can  have  anottier  barbor 
and  still  preserve  the  dunes.  ThMt  is, 
It  can  if  the  purpose  of  its  leaden  is  to 
serve  the  people  rather  than  to  enrich 
the  two  steel  companies.  I  shall  go  into 
this  in  detail  in  a  few  days,  but  let  me 
again  make  clear  my  position  on  an 
Indiana  harbor. 

It  is  charged  by  the  dunes  despoilers 
that  I  oppose  the  port  and  industry 
which  would  level  and  pollute  the  dunes 
and  beaches  because  I  want  to  protect 

Illinois  business  interests.    I  say  again 

and  I  think  my  actions  in  support  of  a 
tricity  harbor  bear  this  out — I  do  not 
oppose  Indiana  having  another  lake 
port,  although  it  already  has  four,  and 
I  have  worked  to  secure  appropriations 
for  study  of  one  of  the  three  or  four  alter- 
native Indiana  sites  for  such  a  port.  I  do 
oppose  having  the  Federal  Government 
build  a  harbor  and  subsidize  a  port 
which  would  destroy  the  dunes  and  exist 
for  the  almost  exclusive  benefit  of  two 
steel  companies,  Bethlehem  and  Nation- 
al Steel.  I  do  not  oppose  the  creation 
of  jobs  for  Indiana.  I  will  work  to  help 
Indiana  get  another  port  and  industry 
which  will  create  jobs.  But  the  present 
industrial  plans  to  destroy  the  dunes 
would  not  result  in  increased  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Steelworkers  Union  of  the  very 
area  concerned,  these  plans  will  cause 
even  more  unemployment  than  already 
exists. 

REASONABLE    SOLUTION     POSSIBH     WHICH     WILL 
SEXVE  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  President,  a  reasonable  solution 
which  will  truly  serve  the  people  is  pos- 
sible, and  the  time  to  proceed  to  this 
solution  is  near.  The  pricelessness  of 
the  dunes  has  never  been  better  put 
than  by  Carl  Sandburg: 

The  dunes  are  to  the  Midwest  what  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  to  Arizona  and  Tosemlte 
is  to  California  They  constitute  a  signa- 
ture of  time  and  eternity:  Onoe  lost  the 
loss  would  be  irrevocable. 

In  reintroducing  this  bill.  I  renew 

on  behalf  of  the  millions  who  love 
nature  and  wish  to  enjoy  it  and  for  the 
unborn  generations  who  will  come  after 
us  and  to  whom  we  should  hand  on  this 
beautiful  earth — help  us  to  save  one  of 
the  few  remaining  spots  of  beauty  and 
tranquillity  near  the  great  centers  of 
population.    Help  us  to  save  the  dunes 


GLOVER-ARCHBOLD  PARKWAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would 
transfer  certain  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, for  admiiiistration  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Capital  Parks  system.  This 
bill  is  identical  with  the  bill  I  introduced 
in  the  87th  Congress.  That  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  after  extensive 
hearings:  but  no  action  beyond  public 
hearings  was  taken  in  the  House. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  this  measure 
is  to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  the 
Glover-Archbold  Parkway  from  the  EHs- 
trict  of  Columbia  to  the  National  Park 
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Service.  The  specific  purpose  is  to  in- 
sure the  future  protection  and  main- 
tenance of  this  unique  park,  removing 
It  from  the  continvilnK  encroachment 
of  superhighways  and  development. 
Glovcr-Archbold  Park  is,  as  many  of  us 
know,  a  natural  park  unencumbered  by 
manmade  improvements  and  alterations. 
A  park  of  this  kind  is  very  rare  indeed, 
particularly  In  the  heart  of  a  large  met- 
ropolitan area. 

The  Glover- Archbold  Park  is  not  large; 
but  it  is  very  important  to  those  who  live 
in  the  general  area  and  to  those  who 
seek  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  beautiful 
natural  wooded  area.  Those  who  know 
this  park  are  deeply  interested  in  its 
preservation  as  we  now  know  it. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  urgency 
of  the  transfer  of  this  property  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a  Federal 
agency.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  this  property  was 
donated  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  Glover  and  Archbold  families,  with 
the  express  purpose  that  the  park  be 
maintained  in  its  natural  state.  This 
point  has  been  adequately  established 
In  the  courts  and  in  the  hearings  that 
were  held  on  S.  2436  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

There  is  every  indication  that  if  the 
EWstrict  of  Columbia  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  its  way,  the  Glover -Archbold 
Park  wm  eventually  be  the  route  of  an 
expressway,  a  link  in  the  extensive  high- 
way program  now  underway  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
This  may  not  happen  this  year  or  in  3  or 
4  years,  but  I  am  certain  it  will  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  In  addition,  if 
the  controversial  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
over  the  Potomac  River  is  built,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  a  highway  will  be  built 
through  the  park  because  the  approaches 
from  the  bridge  have  no  other  place  to 
go.  A  highway  through  the  park  will 
destroy  it,  because  of  the  limited  size  and 
narrowness  of  the  park. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  all  of  us 
recognize  that  new  fancy  highways  and 
expressways  are  not  the  complete  answer 
to   the   many   problems   that   confront 
growing    metropolitan    areas    such    as 
Washington,  D.C.    More  expressways  in 
downtown    Washington    and    adjacent 
residential  areas  will  not  relieve  the  pres- 
ent traffic  congestion,  but  will  only  in- 
crease it.    Unless  we  preserve  some  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  develop  the  city  with  these  things 
in  mind,  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  a 
very  costly  city  of  expressways,  arterial 
highways,   and   unsightly  parking  lots. 
There  must  be  other  ways  to  resolve 
these  difficulties.    We  have  more  reason- 
able solutions  offered  by  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  with  its 
rapid  transit  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress.    More  bridges,  more  highways, 
fewer  parks,  destruction  of  residential 
areas,  and  compounded  traffic  problems 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  cannot  be  the 
answer. 

The  preservation  of  Glover-Archbold 
Parkway  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  an  essential  element  in 
comi»-ehensive  planning  for  the  Na- 
tions Capital.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
agam  act  expeditiously  and  favorably  on 


this  proposal,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  will  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  blU  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  651 »  to  transfer  certain 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  administra- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  National  Capital 
parks  system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States     of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    all 
right,  title,  interest,  and  control  In  and  to 
the  land  heretofore  held  by  ihe  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  opening 
of    an    avenue    along    Foundry    Branch,    now 
named    the    Glover-Archbold    Parkway    and 
formerly  known  as   Arizona  Avenue,  shown 
on  the  plat  recorded  by  the  surveyor.  District 
of  Columbia.  May  3,  1893.  in  book  county  9. 
page     48,     titled     "Avenue     Along     Foundry 
Branch  Prom  Loughboro  Road  to  Canal  Road. 
District  of  Columbia.  March  1893"  which  lies 
between  Canal  Road  and  the  present  Upton 
Street  (not  shown  on  said  plati  Northwest. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,   together 
with    that   unimproved   portion   of   P   Street 
Northwest,  extending  from  the  westerly  edge 
of  said  avenue  to  the  westerly  boundary  of 
the  Archbold  Parkway,  Is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  United  States  to  be  a  part  of  the  park 
system  of  the  National   Capital  and  Its  en- 
virons.    This   land    is   hereby   added    to   and 
shall   hereafter   be  known  as  a   part   of   the 
Archbold  Parkway,  the  Glover  Parkway,  and 
Children's     Playground,     respectively,     and 
shall  be  administered,  protected,  developed, 
and    maintained    by    the    Secretary    of    the 
Interior  through  the  National  Park  Service, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Congress   approved   August  25,    1916    (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
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PALMETTO  BEND  DAM  ON  NAVIDAD 
AND  LAVACA  RIVERS 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Palmetto  Bend  project  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  This  needed  project  would 
dam  the  Navidad  and  Lavaca  Rivers  near 
Edna,  Tex.,  to  regulate  their  flow  and 
provide  water  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial use  In  Jackson  and  Calhoun  Coun- 
ties. The  dams  and  reservoir  would  also 
yield  desirable  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation benefits  as  well  as  opportunities 
for  recreation. 

The  plan  for  this  Palmetto  Bend  proj- 
ect has  been  formulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  as  part  of  the  Texas  basins 
project  investigation,  and  is  consistent 
with  those  plans  and  plans  formulated 
by  the  U.S.  Study  Commission— Texas 
and  the  Texas  Water  Commission. 

This  project  is  to  be  constructed  in 
stages,  with  the  Navidad  River  portion 
being  stage  1,  and  the  Lavaca  River  sec- 
tion being  stage  2,  construction  of  which 
should  follow  19  years  after  completion 
of  the  stage  1.  Navidad  River,  portion. 


The  Navidad  River  portion  of  the  work 
calls  for  a  rolled  earthflU  dam  12  3  miw 
long  and  64  feet  high  which  would  ev^ 
tually  yield  75,000  acre-feet  of  water  ner 
year.  This  stage  of  the  project  haTl 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.8. 

■Hie  Jackson  County  Flood  Control 
District  has  agreed  to  pay  all  reimburs 
able  project  costs,  and  will  assume  the 
obligation  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Palmetto  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir 
upon  its  completion.  This  project  has 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  people 
of  the  area.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
introduce  this  bill  on  their  behalf,  and  in 
the  interests  of  water  conservation  in 
Texas;  I  am  hopeful  the  project  wiU  bt 
authorized  by  this  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  received  and  ao- 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  652)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  to  construct  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Palmetto  Bend 
reclamation  project,  Texas,  a  division  of 
the  Texas  basins  project,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarboroogh 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    LAKE    MEAD 
NATIONAL  RECREATION   AREA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and 
myself,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  administration  of  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area. 

The  recreation  area  outlined  in  the 
bill  encompasses  the  shoreline  of  Lake 
Mead  and  Lake  Mojave,  reservoirs  cre- 
ated by  construction  of  Hoover  and  Davis 
Dams  on  the  Colorado  River  between  my 
own  State  of  Nevada  and  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  water  storage 
basins  of  Immense  reclamation  value  to 
the  southwest.  Lakes  Mead  and  Mojave 
have  become  recreation  areas  of  ever- 
increasing  popularity  to  the  general 
public. 

Literally  millions  of  visitors  throng 
each  year  to  this  unique  area  carved  oul 
of  the  desert.  To  support  this  state- 
ment. I  refer  to  some  statistics  compiled 
by  the  National  Park  Service  which 
clearly  illustrate  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area. 

During  the  calendar  year  1962  a  total 
of  2.689.000  persons  visited  the  area,  an 
increase  of  21  percent  over  1961.  This 
does  not  account  for  the  more  than  3 
million  persons  who  traveled  through  the 
area  in  transit. 

In  August  1962  a  total  of  312.000  per- 
sons made  use  of  the  recreation  facilities 
of  the  area,  a  figure  up  58  percent  from 
the  same  month  of  1961. 

Demonstrating  the  diversity  of  recre- 
ation facilities  available  in  the  breath- 
taking scenic  environs  of  the  area.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  these  fig- 
ures, also  compiled  during  the  month  of 
August  1962: 

During  that  month  a  total  of  17,260 
boats  of  vai-ying  size  and  rigging  were 
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launched  in  Lakes  Mead  and  Mojave; 
a  totfd  of  21,990  persons  trolled  or  plug- 
ged for  the  variety  of  game  fish  stocked 
in  the  lakes,  including  the  popular  large - 
mouth  black  bass;  a  total  of  107,630 
swimmers  took  advantage  of  the  lakes' 
inviting  waters ;  the  challenging  sport  of 
water  skiing  saw  15,900  devotees  skim 
across  the  open  reaches  of  the  lakes ;  and. 
during  that  same  month,  a  total  of  25,700 
tent  and  trailer  camper  days  were  re- 
corded in  the  area. 

I  believe  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that,  because  of  an  ideal  year-round  cli- 
mate, the  Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area  is 
virtually  seasonless.  For  example,  while 
August  recorded  a  peak  visitation  of 
more  than  300.000  persons,  last  Decem- 
ber saw  no  fewer  than  164,000  visitors 
trek  to  this  aquatic  playground  on  the 
desert. 

Mr.  President,  the  land  referred  to  in 
the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  1930,  prior  to  con- 
struction of  Hoover  Dam.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  administered  by  the 
Park  Service  under  an  interbureau 
agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
the  1,951,928-acre  area  with  regulations 
that  will  bring  about  the  maximum 
beneficial  use  of  the  tremendous  recrea- 
tion potential,  while  still  protecting  the 
water  storage  projects. 

A  portion  of  the  Hualapai  Indian  Res- 
ervation is  within  the  boundaries;  the 
tribe  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  be 
included,  and  to  participate,  and  benefit 
from  its  creation. 

We  expect  the  bill  will  bring  harmo- 
nious adjustment  to  the  various  activities 
in  the  area,  and  will  stimulate  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  mounting 
demands  of  the  public  and  the  growing 
populations  of  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
other  Western  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  653)  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  administration  of  the 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area. 
Ariz,  and  Nev.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cannon)  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Ctommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!  in  introducing 
a  bill  to  provide  for  .m  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead 
Recreation  Area  in  Clark  County.  Nev. 
I  ask  that  these  remarks  be  printed  fol- 
lowing his  statement  which  accompanied 
the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

During  both  the  86th  and  87th  Con- 
gresses we  have  introduced  this  measure 
and  in  1959  hearings  were  held  in  the 
field  to  obtain  the  views  of  interested 
local  parties.  At  no  time  has  any  oppo- 
sition arisen,  and  I  am  hopeful,  there- 
fore, that  early  and  affirmative  action 
can  be  taken  during  the  present  session. 
For  those  who  are  not  aware.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Lake  Mead 
Recreation  Area  blends  an  awesome  ap- 
peal of  mountain  and  desert,  river,  and 
lake.     When  this  is  combined  with  pleas- 


ant year-round   weather,   there   Is   an 
outstanding  recreational  attraction  for 
anyone,  be  he  Interested  In  sightseeing 
hiking,     boating,     swimming,     flshlngi 
camping,  or  picnicking. 

Senator  Bible  has  submitted  statistics 
Indicating  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is 
mcreasing  yearly  and  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  need  of  altering  the 
administration  and  other  governing  op- 
erations of  the  area.  The  lake  as  pres- 
ently administered,  is  subject  to  man- 
agement limitations  which  serve  to 
retard  development  as  well  as  full  util- 
ization of  the  recreational  potential. 
The  present  arrangement  whereby  with- 
drawal of  the  area  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  management 
under  the  charge  of  National  Park  Serv- 
ice does  not  permit  full  correlation  of 
the  development  within  the  National 
Park  Service  program  as  established  in 
its  Mission  66  plan. 

I  believe  that  the  administrative  ad- 
justments made  possible  by  this  biU 
would  assist  in  the  development  of  ade- 
quate facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
continually  increasing  number  of  visitors 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
CITIES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
STREETS,  SIDEWALKS.  AND 

OTHER    PUBUC    IMPROVEMENTS 
Mr.    METCALF.     Mr.     President,    on 
t>ehalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  junior  Sen- 
ator  from    Indiana    [Mr.    BayhI,    the 
senior    Senator    from    Maryland     [  Mr 
BeallI.   the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BENNrrr],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho    (Mr.  Chitrch].  the  junior 
Senator  from  California    [Mr.   Engle] 
the  senior  Senator  from  Cabfornia  [Mr' 
KucHEL],  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney ]  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Morse] 
the    junior    Senator    from    Utah     [Mr' 
Moss],   the  senior   Senator   from   West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  myself    I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,'  a 
bill  to  help  Uncle  Sam  continue  to  be  a 
good  neighbor. 

It  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  pay.  to  the  listed 
cities,  such  amounts  as  he  determines 
the  United  States  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  as  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
street,  sidewalk,  and  other  public  im- 
provements made  adjacent  to  U.S  Army 
Reserve  iiostallations  had  the  United 
States  been  subject  to  assessment  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  property  owners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  654 »  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  reimburse  certain 
cities  in  the  United  States  for  expenses 
incurred  by  such  cities  in  the  construc- 
tion of  streets,  sidewalks,  and  other  pub- 
he  improvement  adjacent  to  US.  Army 
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Reserve  insUUations  situated  in  such 
cities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mrcai^  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  Utle,  referred  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Ib  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay.  to  the  loUowlng  named  clUes.  such 
amounte  as  he  determines  the  United  States 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  as  Ita  share 
in  connection  with  street,  sidewalk,  and  other 
similar  public  Improvements  made  adjacent 
to  United  States  Army  Reserve  Installations 
situated  In  such  cities  liad  the  United  States 
been  subject  to  assessment  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  a«  other 
private  property  owners  who  were  as- 
sessed for  such  ImprovemenU  In  such  cities: 

rxaST    AEICT    AKXA 

Poughkeepsle.  New  York. 

SECOND  AKMT  AKEA 

Hagerstown.  Maryland. 
Baltimore  No.  1.  Maryland. 
Rockvllle,  Maryland. 
Rlverdale.  Maryland. 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Seaford,  Delaware. 
Ripley,  West  Virginia 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 
St.  Marys.  Ohio. 
Mt    Vernon,  Ohio. 
Mansfield.  Ohio. 
Reading.  Pennsylvania. 

THiRo  AKirr  Axxa 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

rOTTRTH   ARMT   AREA 

Harrison.  Arkansas. 
Ada.  Oklahoma. 
McAlester,  Oklahoma. 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Silver  City.  New  Mexico. 
Harlingen,  Texas. 

FIFTH    ARMY   AKKA 

Scottsburg.  Indiana. 
RushviUe,  Indiana. 
Bloomlngton.  Indiana. 
Anderson.  Indiana. 

SIXTH    ARMT    ARKA 

Douglas.  Arizona. 

Tucson.  Arizona. 

Phoenix.  Arizona. 

San  Diego.  California. 

Bakerafleld,  California. 

Fresno.  California. 

Modesto,  California. 

San  Jose,  California. 

Santa  Cruz,  California. 

Mountain  View.  California. 

Vallejo.  California. 

Pasadena.  California. 

Van  Nuys,  California. 

Rexburg,  Idaho. 

Glasgow.  Montana. 

Great  Palls,  Montana. 

Helena.  Montana. 

Kallspell,  Montana. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Reno.  Nevada. 
Corvallls.  Oregon. 
Eugene,  Oregon. 
Medford,  Oregon. 
Portland,  (South)  Oregon. 
Portland  (West)  Oregon. 
Salem,  Oregon. 
Ogden,  Utah. 
Provo.  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City.  No.  1 ,  Utah. 
Everett.  Washington. 
Seattle.  Washington. 
Spokane,  Washington. 
Tacoma.  Washington. 
Wenatchee,  Washington, 
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Mr.METCALP.  Mr.  President,  late  In 
1961  my  attention  was  called  to  the  prob- 
lon  of  the  inability  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost 
of-  curbs  and  paving  streets  abutting 
Army  Reserve  centers. 

This  was  based  on  a  finding  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  that  decisions 
Of  the  Comptroller  General— 39  Comp. 

Gen.  388.  390.  B-120012,  15  October  1954, 
and  32  Comp.  Oen.  296 — preclude  the 
Department  from  contributing  military 
construction  Army  Reserve  funds  for 
improvement  to  property  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  real  estate 
interest.  In  case  B-120012,  the  Comp- 
troller General  ruled  further  that  re- 
gardless of  the  necessity  for  or 
desirability  of  another  paving  project 
already  completed,  the  payment  involved 
was  illegal  and  unauthorized,  and  an 
exception  therefore  was  stated  against 
the  accounts  of  the  responsible  certifying 
ofiBcer. 

The  case  which  prompted  my  inquiry 
was  the  Reserve  center  at  Helena,  Mont. 
There  it  was  proposed  to  create  a  special 
improvement  district  to  pave  the  streets 
in  the  area  in  which  the  center  Is  lo- 
cated.   Total  cost  of  the   paving   and 


curbs  was  estimated  at  $24,000,  of  which 
the  center's  share  would  be  some  $6,000. 
In  correspondence  on  this  subject,  Lt. 
Col.  Ernest  E.  Johnson,  assistant  adju- 
tant general.  6th  U.S.  Army,  referred  to 
"other   tentative  projects  of  a  similar 


February  ^ 


The  total  estimated  cost  of  project*  ^ 
cerned  is  »273.955.  An  Itemized  llit  of  tw 
centers,  by  Army  area,  Is  Inclosed.  ^'** 
As  you  know,  based  on  past  opinion*  « 
the  Comptroller  General,  there  Is  no  aui^oT 
Izatlon  for  the  expenditure  of  OovernrnM^i 


wvuer  leatauve  projects  or  a  similar  ;™  L  ,  .  ^  ^^t'^-ii-urr  oi  ooveminent 
nature."  So  I  asked  the  Department  of  u  q  l^^l  ^i'Jl°''*"*°?  ^  ■*"**■  •'*>"ttiag 
the  Army  to  determine  thP  pvf^r,f  «Tf V^'     H-^-  .-^y. ^««"«  ce°*e".  "»<!  the  DeJ^! 


the  Army  to  determine  the  extent  of  this 
problem— to  give  me  a  list  of  these  proj- 
ects of  a  similar  nature  in  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks  the  reply  from 
Brig.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand  under  date 
of  May  9,  1962,  and  the  memorandum 
from  Lt.  Col.  Rex.  R.  Sage  under  date  of 
January  3,  1963,  bringing  the  previous 
list  up  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

DEPASTMsagrr  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Army. 

Washington,  DC.  May  9,  1962 
Hon.  Ltx  Metcalt, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkax  SDfATOR  Metcalf:  -nils  Is  In  reply  to 
your  Inquiry  concerning  improvements  to 
streeU  abutting  U.S.  Army  Reserve  centers. 

There  are  52  Army  Reserve  centers  exj)eri- 
encing   this   problem   In   the   United   States. 

Army  Reserve  centers,  off-sile  improvements 


ment  of  the  Army  can  take  no  actlo^*I^ 
ward  contributing  funds  for  these  projectT 
Your  interest  In   the  Army  Reserve  is  «„ 
predated,  and  I   trust  the  foregoing  wiU  kI 
of  assistance  to  you.  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Pred  C.  Weyand 
Brigadier  General,   GS.   Deputy  Chief 
of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Department  or  the  Armt. 
Office  or  the  Secretary  or  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  3,  1963 
Attention:  Mr.  Englund,  Office  of  Senator 

Metcalf  (Montana). 
Subject:  Concerning  ImprovemenU  to  streets 
abutting  Army  Reserve  centers. 
Attached  per  your  request  is  revised  list  of 
Reserve  center  locations  In  need  of  off-site 
Improvements.  ThU  listing  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Ann? 
Reserve,  Department  of  the  Army. 

Rex  R.  Sage 
Lieutenant     Colonel,     OS,     Office    of 
Legislative  Liaison. 


Army  area 


Location 


I 


Off-site  improvements 


1st. 

ai.. 


8d- 

4th. 


eth. 


etb. 


Total  estimated  cost  ior 


PougJikeepsie,  N.Y 

Haiceretow-n   Md 

Baltimore  No.  1,  Md 

Rockvlllp,  Md ■ 

Rlverdale,  Md... 

Wilmington,  Del 

Scaferd.  Del 

Ripley,  W.  Va.  . 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 

St.  Marys,  Ohio.. I! 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio 

Mansfield,  Ohio [I", 

Reading,  Pa ..." 

Chattanooga,  Tenn '..'".'.'.'. 

Harrison,  Ark 

Ada,  Oki 

McAlestar,  Okla... 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex I... 

SUver,  City,  N.  Mex. 

Harlin«en,  Tex 

Soottsborg  Ind.     „ 

RtnbviDe,  Ind 

Bkxuningttm,  Ind 

Anderson,  hwl 

Douglas,  Aril „ 

Tucson,  Arit 

Pboenix,  Ari« 

Ban  Diego,  Calif. 

Bakersfleld.  Calif 

Fresno,  Calif 

Modesto,  Calif 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

BanU  CruL  Calif .. .  ' 

Mountain  View.  Calif.. 

VaDeio.  Calif 

Pasadena,  Calif. . . 

Van  Nnys,  Calif 

Rexburg,  Idaho 

Glasgow,  Mont . 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Helena,  Mont    .  " 

Kallspell,  Mont I^I""" 

Las  Vegas,  Nev 

Reno,  Nev 

Corvallis,  Greg. 

Eugene,  Greg 

Medlbrd,  Greg 

Portland  (South),  Greg... 
Portland  (West),  Greg... 
Salem,  Greg 

Ggden,  Utah '...'." 

Provo,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City  No.  1... 

Everett,  Wash...  

Seattki,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Wenatchee,  Wash 


Estimated 

cost    (Ke<i,T.il 

.share) 


'nited  States. 


Sidewalk  replacement  and  correction  of  siirtiicc  drainage  condltlon<! 
euros,  pavement.. 

Sidewalk """"""I"" 

Enlarge  entrance  to  pariting  lot.  J 

Sidewalk  Improvtiacut  " " 

Pidewalkj " " 

Curbs,  sidewalks ' 

♦00  (ieet  of  20-foot-wi(ip  bWktop 

900  feet  of  20-foot-wi(lc  blacktop  

530  feet  of  20-f<xjt-wide  blacktop     ' 

250  fret  of  24-foot-wi<lp  blacktop        ' 

240  feet  of  24-foot-wi.!e  blacktop 

Curb  and  sidewalks """II"! 

Installation  of  sidewalk,  curb,  aDdfuiteri 

Improvements  to  streets  abutting  U.SAR-conVlKjVtM  wiT^raV.'"."": 

do -"-I-I-]'II"I"II"" 

Pave  gravel  road. .""III"""m 

Improve  road *" 

Pave  gravel  road ""I"""" ~ 

Improve  storm  drainage '"" 

Curb,  guttens,  and  street  paving...  ..." 

Street  paving,  curbs,  underground  drainage 

Curbs,  gutters,  and  sidewalks 1... IlllI'""'. 

Street  pavinf  and  curbs \\[[[\""  

Curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  and  street  "pa  vlnV 

Curb,  gutter,  sidewalk  and  street  pavtag       " 

Sidewalk"*''  '''^®^*'^'  *^'*^  P«^in<.  wid  uij"d^roOiid"dr^ageV.".' 

Curb,  gutter," and  Videwalk'"'"."' "" 

Ciu-b,  gutter,  sidewalk,  and  street  t>aving 

Curb,  gutter,  and  sidewalk 

Curb,  gutter,  sidewalk,  and  street  P^^^i" ''."....""'. 

Sidewalk  and  street  paving " "" 

Sidewalk -..---!!."[III"irir 

Cur^  gutter,  si'dcualic,  st'rm  "pJVingVand  uiVd'oVround  drai^^ 

Curb,  gutter ,' and  si'lVwa'lk.'.'.]""'" 

Curb,  gutter,  street  paving,  and  "lindeiwound  drainage 

t  urb,  gutter,  sidewalk  and  street  paving  

Sidewalk  and  street  paving  — 

Sidewalk .......""'. 

Curb,  gutter,  sidewalk  and  stVw't  paving 

do 

Cuib.  gutter,  sid'ewafk  and'strert  paving,"and"iindVi^iiLd 


7,,W 

l(W 

3(10 

l.orjo 

1,040 

4.S00 
10.000 

i,m 

3,335 
3.200 
1,100 
2,200 
iOOO 

11,000 

17,«J2 
4,600 

15.550 
4,800 
7,800 
2.700 
1,500 
2,000 
2.000 
5,000 
6,000 
5.000 
2,500 
1.000 
2,000 
6,5UI 

10,000 

\,sa 

2.,W) 

i.ouu 
^m 

•SOOO 
5,000 

e,ouo 

6.000 
.1.000 
9,500 
6,500 
3,000 

2,.y» 

11.000 
10,000 
3,600 
5,600 
7,500 
7,500 
1,000 
5,500 
6,500 
6,500 
2,500 
U,000 


301,875 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  since 
colonel  Sage's  memorandum  of  January 
3,  1963,  the  list  supplied  me  has  been 
found  to  contain  one  error.  I  have  been 
told  by  Colonel  Sage  that  subsequent 
investigations  revealed  that  the  project 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  should  not  have 
been  listed,  so  that  project  was  deleted 
from  the  bill.  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment to  verify  the  remainder  of  the  list. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  a  good  neighbor — includ- 
ing sharing  with  his  neighbors  the  cost 
of  needed  public  improvements  in  the 
area  of  these  reserve  centers,  rather  tlian 
expecting  his  neighbois  to  pick  up  his 
tab.  

DESIGNATION  OF  MARCH  16  OF 
EACH  YEAR  TO  PAY  TRIBUTE 
TO  DR.  ROBERT  HUTCHINGS 
GODDARD 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  would  set  aside  March  16 
of  each  year  as  the  day  when  we  as  a 
nation  can  appropriately  pay  tribute  to 
the  one  American  whose  continuing  ef- 
forts did  more  than  any  other's  to  usher 
mankind  into  the  space  age:  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of  mod- 
ern-day rocketry. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  proud  that 
one  of  our  native  sons  pioneered   ad- 
vances in  this  important  field.     Dr.  God- 
dard was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass..  on 
October  5,  1882.     There  in  1899  his  in- 
quiring mind  led  him  to  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  space  ship  which  could  fly 
from  planet  to  planet.     Only  17  at  the 
time,  he  began  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  and  research  which  would  lead  him 
on  March  16,  1926,  to  become  the  first 
to  test  and  launch  successfully  a  liquid - 
fuel  rocket — the  parent  of  all  the  Rod- 
stones  and  sputniks  that  will  ever  circle 
the  earth.     It  is  the  anniversary  of  this 
event  in  Auburn.  Mass.,   which   I  feel 
should  be  observed  as  a  milestone  in  the 
development  of  modern  rocket  science. 
Dr.    Goddard    studied    at    Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Clark  Univer- 
sity in  Worcester,  Mass.     While  still  an 
undergraduate  he  submitted  several  es- 
says on  his  technical  theories  of  rocketry, 
all  of  which  were  regarded  as  mere  spec- 
ulative nonsense — theories  which  today 
are  being  translated  into  reality  on  both 
American   and   Soviet  drawing  boards. 
Despite  public  ridicule — the  nickname  of 
"Moony"  was  given  him  when  his  efforts 
were  revealed  to  the  press — Dr.  Goddard 
continued    his    research,    financed     by 
grants  from  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
later  from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation. 
In  the  eartly  thirties  he  conducted  fur- 
ther  experimental    tests   near   Roswell, 
N.  Mex.,  with  a  loyal  crew  of  assistants, 
and  was  the  first  man  ever  to  launch  a 
liquid-fuel  rocket  which  attained  a  speed 
preater   than  sound.     Other   firsts   fol- 
lowed. 

The  results  of  his  research  were  made 
public,  but  the  only  people  who  expressed 
any  particular  interest  were  German 
scientists.  His  ideas,  offered  to  the  UjS. 
military  in  1940.  received  only  courteous 
inaction.    Not  until  1944  when  the  Ger- 


man V-2  rocket  hit  London,  did  this 
country  realize  what  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  The  V-2  rocket  was  patterned 
largely  after  Dr.  Goddard's  work.  If  we 
had  had  the  vision  and  foresight  to  capi- 
talize on  Dr.  Goddard's  revolutionary  in- 
ventions 30  years  ago  when  they  were 
developed,  instead  of  ridiculing  him, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  would  have 
had  an  unbeatable  lead  in  todays  space 
race. 

Dr.  Goddard  died  in  1945  and  only 
today  arc  the  important  contributions 
which  he  made  to  the  whole  era  of  space 
being  recognized.  In  1959  Congress 
voted  to  award  him  posthumously  a  gold 
medal  for  his  work,  and  this  was  pre- 
sented to  his  widow  in  1961  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  Space  Flight 
Center  in  Greenbelt.  Md..  in  his  name. 

Dr.  Robert  Goddard  may  have  been 
disapF>ointed  often,  but  he  never  became 
discouraged.  He  persevered  despite  seri- 
ous obstacles  which  would  have  stopped 
a  lesser  man.  for  he  was  driven  on  by 
the  dream  he  had  had  as  a  young  man  of 
space  ships  flying  through  space.  The 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  re- 
cently paid  $1  million  to  Dr.  Goddard's 
estate  for  infringement  of  his  patents 
dating  back  to  1912.  in  the  building  of 
both  today's  rockets  and  the  experi- 
mental X-2's  and  X-15s,  emphasizes  the 
basic  foundations  which  Dr.  Goddard 
laid  for  today's  rocket  industry. 

Thiis  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  honor  this  man  who  once 
said  : 

The  dream  of  yesterday  is  the  hope  of 
today  and  the  reality  of  tomorrow. 

His  dream  of  yesterday  has  indeed  be- 
come the  reality  of  tomorrow. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  man  whose  name  will 
one  day  take  its  rightful  place  alongside 
those  of  other  pioneers  in  the  vast  and 
mysterious  world  of  science. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  656)  to  promote  public 
knowledge  of  progress  and  achievement 
in  astronautics  and  related  sciences 
through  the  designation  of  a  special  day 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  God- 
dard, the  father  of  modem  rockets,  mis- 
siles, and  astronautics,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Saltonstall.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REDUCTION  OF  RETIREMENT  AGE 
TO  60  'i'EARS  FOR  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  is  aimed  at  reducing  to  age 
60  the  retirement  age  for  social  security. 
However,  the  bill  would  not  require  an 
increase  in  social  security  taxes,  because 
it  would  be  coupled  with  a  reduction  by 
one-third  in  the  benefits  for  those  who 
retire  at  age  60.  I  have  checked  on  this 
very  carefully  with  the  actuaries  for  the 
Social  Security  Administi-ation,  and  they 
assure  me  that  this  change  would  leave 
the  social  security  fund  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this  bill, 
I    am   aiming    primarily   at    imemploy- 


ment.  No  one  would  be  forced  to  retire 
early;  but  those  who  did  would  offer  job 
oppoi-t  unities  for  imem ployed  younger 
workers,  many  of  whom  have  growing 
families  and  desperately  need  a  chance 
to  work. 

The  persistent  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment across  the  country  has  become  our 
number  one  economic  problem,  too  easily 
overlooked  because  those  who  are  work- 
ing are  enjoying  relatively  good  times. 

When  people  over  60  lose  jobs  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  they  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  new  jobs.  We  can  take 
tliem  off  the  growing  unemployment  lists 
without  added  cost  to  the  taxpayer  or 
the  economy  by  lowering  the  retirement 
age  and  the  pen.sion  benefits  in  propor- 
tion. 

If  we  can  help  solve  the  health  and 
financial  problems  of  the  aged  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  jobs  for  cutting  un- 
employment among  younger  workers,  I 
see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  shoiild 
not  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  663  i  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  lower  from  62 
to  60  the  age  at  which  benefits  there- 
under may  be  paid,  with  appropriate  ac- 
tuarial reductions  made  in  the  amounts 
of  such  benefits,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  reierred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  RIGHT   TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper]  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  guarantee  the  constitutional  vot- 
ing rights  of  all  persons  seeking  to  vote  in 
any  Federal  election;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days,  so 
that  additional  Senators  who  so  desire 
may  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  all  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  the  free  institutions 
of  this  country  will  afHrm  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  vote  if  that  citizen  meets 
the  same  requirements  fulfilled  by  other 
voters  in  his  State.  This  is  the  ir- 
reducible and  unavoidable  commitment 
to  representative  government  and  to  the 
spirit  of  justice  which  must  be  made  by 
anyone  who  believes  in  freedom  and  in 
the  American  Constitution.  Yet.  we 
know  that  in  most  of  the  158  counties  in 
11  States  having  a  population  50  percent 
or  more  Negro,  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
Negroes  are  registered  voters. 

For  many  years  the  question  of  voting 
rights  has  been  snarled  and  entangled 
in  all  of  the  controversies  attending  the 
general  problems  of  civil  rights  and 
States'  rights.  Conscientious  legislators 
have  been  imable  to  act  solely  on  the 
question  of  voting  rights  because  that 
question  has  come  before  them  clothed 
in  side  issues  of  great  importance. 
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A  Senator  may  oppose  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation  because  he  feels  it 
Rives  to  the  Federal  Government  power 
which  Is  reserved  to  the  States  by  the 
Constitution. 

A  Senator  may  oppose  a  proposition  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  away  with  voter 
qualifications  which  he  believes  are  es- 
sential to  good  citizenship. 

But  no  Senator  will  contend  that  it 
is  lawful  for  any  voting  registrar  to 
deny  the  vote  to  any  qualified  citizen 
through  discriminatory  administration 
of  qualifying  tests. 

If  those  who  have  successfully  opposed 
voting  rights  legislation  in  the  past  did 
so  primarily  because  they  felt  it  to  be 
based  on  unconstitutional  premises,  it  is 
the  task  of  responsible  men  to  devise  a 
bill  which  will  do  the  job  in  a  way  that 
Is  so  clearly  constitutional  and  so  clearly 
In  harmony  with  States  rights  that  the 
bill  cannot  honestly  be  opposed  on  either 
ground. 

In  order  to  present  this  issue  to  the 
Senate  unencumbered  with  divisive  side 
issues,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  thorny 
underbrush  of  constitutional  dispute  and 
give  Senators  a  clean  shot  at  the  target 
of  voting  rights,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CoopiR]  and  I  have  drafted 
a  bill  which  involves  neither  a  constitu- 
tional issue  nor  an  attempt  to  alter  voter 
qualification  standards. 

It  provides  simply  that  those  stand- 
ards presently  applied  in  each  State 
must  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  voter 
applicants;  and  since  the  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion reveal  that  abuses  in  administering 
oral  tests  are  among  the  most  common 
means  of  discrimination,  this  bill  sets 
up  a  procedure  which  will  discourage 
this  form  of  discrimination  and  speed 
the  redress  of  it.  That  procedure  would 
require  that  where  an  oral  literacy  test 
Is  given,  a  verbal  transcript  must  be 
made  and  must  be  available  to  the  ap- 
plicant at  his  request.  Under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960,  this  transcript  would  also  be  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  is  no  States  rights  issue  involved 
here  because  this  bill  inherently  recog- 
nizes that  the  States  have  the  right  to 
set  voter  qualifications. 

There  is  no  question  of  debasing 
standards  because  this  bill  does  not  pre- 
sume to  change  the  qualifications  of  any 
State;  it  merely  provides  that  the  law 
which  exists  must  be  administered  uni- 
formly to  all. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  bill  rests 
upon  the  14th  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  no  State  may  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws;  and  upon  the  15th 
amendment  which  says: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Both  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
provide  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  these  provisions  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  We  offer  such 
legislation  today. 

It  should  be  acceptable  to  Congress 
because  it  is  essentially  a  refinement  of 


the  CivU  Rights  Act  which  passed  the 
Congress  in  1960. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  presents  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  one  question 


February  ^ 


Snt'^^'Jf  ^"?h'T°".'^^  'Do  you  or  do  you     Senators  by  the  17th  amendmfnttoV' 
not  believe  that  under  thi»  I4th  nnrt  i<;tv.     r-^^c^i*,.*;™      ^T,^-._  __..."''  ^  the 


power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  eler 
tors  of  Members  of  the  House  of  ReorJ^" 
sentatives,  and  that  this  power  was  af" 
firmed  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
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not  believe  that  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress,  insofar  as 
Federal  elections  are  concerned,  to  as- 
sure that  the  voter  qualifications  which 
have  been  established  by  each  State  be 
fairly  and  uniformly  administered  to  all 
citizens?" 

This  legislation  arose  out  of  conversa- 
tions between  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  ]  and  myself. 

I  feel  that  great  credit  should  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  this  bill 
as  we  present  it  to  the  Senate  today. 

It  is  a  bipartisan  bill  which  is  com- 
pletely divorced  from  party  politics. 

It  is  a  moderate  bill  which  bypasses 
controversial  positions  held  by  those  on 
each  side  of  the  civil  rights  dispute  in 
order  to  find  a  basic  common  ground 
upon  which  all  who  truly  believe  in  our 
Constitution  can  move  forward. 

This  bill  is  offered,  not  as  a  gesture 


:'.4't"".^.,r'.^Lr  .^■'  -^^  =  i^^.'^T'^r^TZ 


Constitution.  This  power  of  the  Stat^ 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court^ 
many  cases,  to  the  extent  that  qualifier 
tions  prescribed  by  the  State  are  valid 
upon  their  face  and  are  applied  equally 
and  fairly  to  all  voter  applicants. 

Nevertheless,  the  Congress  is  not  with- 
out power  to  safeguard  and  require  the 
proper  application  of  voting  qualiflca- 
tions  prescribed  by  the  States.  The  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu 
tion  specifically  state  that  the  Congress 
can  enact — and  Senator  Dodd  and  I  be- 
lieve, should  enact — appropriate  legisla^ 
tion  to  insure  that  State  voting  qualifica- 
tions are  applied  equally  and  fairly  to  all 
citizens,  and  to  prevent  such  qualifica- 
tions being  used  discriminatorily  against 
voters  because  of  their  race  or  color. 

Some  of  the  cases  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, show  that  in  some  States  of  our 
Nation  voter  qualifications,   commonly 


which  we  believe  can  win  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  Congress.  If  it  does 
not  win  such  support,  the  reasons  must 
be  different  from  those  previously 
advanced. 

We  hope  that  it  will  win  the  favor  of 
the  Congress  and  that  others  will  find 
in  it  an  approach  which  can  be  success- 
fully used  to  work  out  solutions,  not  only 
of  the  voting  rights  dilemma,  but  to 
other  civil  rights  problems  which  divide 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  join  today  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther secure  and  protect  the  voting  rights 
of  all  citizens.  The  specific  purpose  of 
our  bill  is  to  prevent  the  discriminatory 
application  of  State  voter  qualification 
tests  against  citizens  because  of  their 
race  or  color. 

I  subscribe  to  the  eloquent  statement 
of  my  colleague,  Senator  Dodd.  thal^- 

All  Americans  who  believe  In  the  free 
Institutions  of  this  country  will  affirm  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  II  that  citizen 
meets  the  same  requirements  fulfilled  by 
other  voters  In  his  State. 

Last  year  the  administration  proposed, 
and  the  Senate  considered  for  a  time  a 
literacy  test  bill.  The  bill  never  came  to 
a  vote  on  its  merits.  Its  purpose  was 
laudable,  but  many  of  us  believed  that 
it  was  unconstitutional.  We  believed  it 
to  be  unconstiutional  because  it  assumed 
that  Congress  has  the  po\^'er  to  fix  a 
qualification  for  electors — by  providing 
that  an  applicant  to  vote  who  had  "com- 
pleted the  sixth  primary  grade  of  any 
public  school  or  accredited  private 
school"  should  in  effect  be  found  to  have 
fulfilled  the  hteracy  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  State  law. 

I  do  not  want  to  spend  too  much  time 
in  argument  on  constitutionality  today, 
but  I  believe  the  heart  of  the  argument 
of  opponents  of  the  administration  bill 
was  that  article  I.  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution confers   upon  the   States  the 


States  and  valid  upon  their  face,  have 
been  discriminatorily  applied  against 
Negro  voters.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  these  tests  are  frequently  applied  to 
Negro  voters  orally  by  local  officials,  and 
that  there  is  no  official  record  of  the  test 
which  would  give  the  applicant  evidence 
upon  which  to  appeal  the  decision  of 
State  election  officials.  As  my  colleague 
Senator  Dodd.  has  pointed  out: 

In  158  counties  In  11  Stetes.  having  a  popu- 
latlon  50  percent  or  more  Negroes,  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  Negroes  are  registered  voters. 

Our  biU  attempts  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems in  several  ways,  and  by  means 
which  I  think  are  constitutional  and 
effective. 

Curiously  enough,  although  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
held  on  many  occasions  that  voting 
practices,  standards,  and  procedures 
must  be  applied  equally  to  all  citizens. 
Congress  has  never  codified  these  find- 
ings into  statutory  law. 

One  provision  of  our  bill  would  cod- 
ify these  holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  providing  that  all  standards,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures,  including  tests, 
shall  be  applied  equally  and  in  the  same 
manner  to  all  applicants  who  seek  voting 
privileges. 

The  second  provision  of  our  bill,  as  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
has  pointed  out.  is  directed  to  the  rather 
difficult  problem  of  literacy  tests— which 
depend  on  the  decision  of  an  election 
officer  or  registrar  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  understands  or  compre- 
hends some  writing  such  as  the  State 
constitution  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  understand- 
ing and  explaining  a  thing  requires  a 
subjective  determination  by  an  election 
official  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  by 
election  officials  who  themselves  could 
not  meet  the  same  test. 

Our  bill  would  require  written  liter- 
acy tests.  Or,  If  an  oral  test  Is  given, 
that  the  questions  and  answers  be  tran- 
scribed    verbatim.    This     requirement 


would  enable  an  applicant  whose  vote 
had  been  denied,  to  have  an  official 
record  upon  which  to  base  an  appeal, 
and  would  also  give  to  the  Federal  court 
a  record  upon  which  to  base  any  action. 
In  this  respect,  our  bill  would  harmo- 
nize with  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act,  be- 
cause that  act  requires  that  all  records 
relating  to  any  application  to  vote  shall, 
be  preserved  for  at  least  22  months,  and 
shall  be  available  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  through  him  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  This  provision,  therefore, 
would  fill  a  gap  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1960. 

The  third  provision  of  our  bill  provides 
that  any  "error  or  omission"  which  is 
not  material  to  determining  whether  an 
applicant  is  qualified  under  State  law  to 
Tote  in  a  Federal  election,  may  not  be 
used  by  election  officials  as  a  reason  for 
denying  the  right  to  vote. 

To  give  a  simple  example,  the  answer 
of  an  applicant  as  to  his  marital  status, 
which  does  not  bear  upon  the  right  to 
vote,  has  been  seized  upon  in  some  cases 
by  election  officials  to  deny  an  applicant 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  am  sure  that  at  some  later  date  we 
will  discuss  the  bill  in  more  detail,  but 
I  shotild  like  at  this  time  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  in  saying  that  we  are  not 
offering  this  bill  as  merely  a  gesture. 
Rather,  we  are  offering  it  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  with  the  intention  of 
presenting  our  views  before  that  com- 
mittee; and  with  the  firm  purpose  of 
pressing  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the 
bill. 

We  believe  our  bill  constitutional.  We 
believe  It  is  lawful.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  effective. 

I  know  that  some  will  say.  "You  are 
placing  upon  the  States  which  do  not 
discriminate  against  voters  a  heavy  bur- 
den by  requiring  that  they  keep  a  ver- 
batim transcript  of  any  oral  test."  I 
answer  by  saying  that,  in  a  practical 
way.  most  of  the  eligible  voters  in  these 
States  have  already  been  declared  qual- 
ified to  vote,  and  that  the  provision  re- 
quiring transcripts  would  apply  only  to 
new  voters,  who  are  coming  of  voting 
age.  and  to  voters  who  In  past  years 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  discrimination. 

However,  even  if  this  procedure  were 
burdensome,  and  even  if  it  were  costly, 
I  say,  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  stated,  it  is  not  too  heavy  a  burden 
to  bear,  considering  the  essential  right 
of  all  citizens  to  vote  and  to  have  State 
requiiements  to  vote  applied  equally  to 
all  prosr>ective  voters. 

Another  objection  may  be  that  the 
remedy  provided  by  our  bill  will  be  too 
slow,  or  less  effective  than  some  ap- 
parently easier  method,  such  as  that 
proposed  last  year. 

I  answer  that  if  a  wrong  is  being  done 
in  this  country,  and  if  unlawful  and  im- 
constitutional  procedures  which  discrim- 
inate between  persona  seeking  the  right 
to  vote  are  being  applied,  then  Congress 
must  proceed  in  a  constitutional  way  to 
stamp  out  an  unlawful  and  unconstitu- 
tional wrong  that  is  being  used  against 
voter  applicants. 


In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  no  educa- 
tional qualifications  are  prescribed  for 
voters.  We  have  no  literacy  test  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  a  State  should 
decide  that  it  should  abolish  its  hteracy 
test  I  think  it  would  be  no  great  loss, 
because  in  most  instances  a  mEin's  prac- 
tical sense  and  judgment  would  suffice. 

Nevertheless,  the  States  have  the  right 
to  fix  voter  qualifications  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  purixjse  of  our  bill  is  to 
see  to  it  that  State  standards  and  quali- 
fications are  applied  without  discrimina- 
tion to  all  persons  who  seek  the  right 
to  vote. 

I  am  very  glad  to  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  in  introducing  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  Members  from  other 
States  who  have  been  interested  in  this 
problem  may  also  wish  to  join  in  the  bill 
we  have  developed  together. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill.  S.  666,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  together  with  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  its  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Dodd-Coopek  Equal  Voting  Rights  Bill 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congfress  ftnds  that — 

(a)  The  right  to  vote  Is  fundamental  to  a 
free  and  democratic  government  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  secure  and  protect  this 
right  against  all  discriminatory  restrictions. 

(b)  The  right  to  vote  of  many  persons  has 
been  subjected  to  discriminatory  restrictions 
on  account  of  race  or  color:  different  stand- 
ards and  practices  have  been  tued  exten- 
sively as  a  device  for  diacrlmlnatorily  deny- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  otherwise  qualified 
persons;  and  laws  presently  In  effect  are  in- 
adequate to  assure  that  all  qualified  persons 
shall  enjoy  this  essential  right  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  or  color. 

(c)  The  enactment  of  this  Act  Is  necessary 
to  make  effective  the  giiarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution, particularly  those  contained  in  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  by 
eliminating  or  preventing  discriminatory  re- 
strictions on  the  right  to  vote  which  occur 
through  the  use  of  different  standards  and 
practices. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a»  of  section  2004  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (42  U^.C. 
1971),  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  person,  whether  acting  under 
color  of  law  or  otherwise,  shall.  In  deter- 
mining whether  any  Individual  Is  qualified 
under  State  law  to  vote  In  any  Federal  elec- 
tion, apply  any  standard,  practice  or  pro- 
cedure which  Is  different  from  the  standards, 
practices,  or  procedures  applied  to  any  other 
Individual.  Nor  shall  the  right  of  any  in- 
dividual to  vote  In  any  Federal  election  be 
denied  by  any  person,  acting  under  color  of 
law  or  otherwise,  because  of  any  error  or 
omission  In  any  records  or  papers  required 
by  section  301  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
to  be  retained  and  preserved.  If  such  error  or 
omission  Is  not  material  In  determining 
whether  or  not  such  Individual  Is  qualified 
under  State  law  to  vote  in  such  election. 

"(3)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  Impose  any  literacy 
test  as  a  qualification  for  voting  In  any  Fed- 
eral election,  unless,  in  administering  and 
grading  any  such  test,  the  standards,  prac- 
tices   and    procedures    used    to    determine 


whether  any  Individual  Is  qualified  under 
State  law  to  vote  are  the  same  aa  those  used 
to  determine  whether  any  other  IndiTldual 
Is  qualified  under  State  law  to  vote,  and 
unless — 

"(A)  such  test  is  administered  to  each 
individual  In  writing,  w  the  quesUons  asked 
of  each  Individual  and  answers  given  by 
such  Individual  are  transcribed  verbatim; 
and 

"(Bi  a  certified  Uue  copy  of  the  test  given 
to  each  individual  and  of  the  answers  given 
by  such  individual  is,  upon  written  request. 
furnished  to  such  Individual  within  thirty 
days  after  the  submission  of  such  request. 

"(41   For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

•■(A)  the  terms  'vote'  and  'qualified  under 
State  law'  shaU  have  the  same  meaning  as 
defined  In  subsection  (e)  of  thU  seetloti; 

"(B)  the  term  'Federal  election'  means  any 
general,  special  or  primary  election  held 
solely  or  In  part  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
or  selecting  any  candidate  for  the  offloe  of 
President.  Vice  President,  presidential  elec- 
tor, Member  of  the  Senate.  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

"(C)  the  term  'literacy  test'  includes  any 
test  of  the  abUlty  of  an  Individual  to  read. 
write,  understand  or  Interpret  any  matter; 

"(D)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 

Puerto  Rico." 


Explanation  or  Dodd-Coopee  Bill  To  Sxcube 
Eqxjal  Votimc  Rights 

To  protect  the  rights  of  an  individual 
seeking  to  vote  In  Federal  elections,  the 
Cooper-Dodd  bill  would  prohibit: 

1.  The  use  of  any  standard,  practice,  <x 
procedure  which  is  different  from  that  used, 
by  the  registrar  or  election  official  (or  other 
person)  in  determining  whether  other  In- 
dividuals are  qualified  under  State  law  to 
vote.  (The  provision  appUes  to  Uteracy 
tests,  registration  and  voting.) 

2.  The  use  of  an  error  or  omission  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote — unless  the  error  or  omis- 
sion Is  material  to  a  requirement  for  voting 
established  under  State  law.  (The  iMT>vlclon 
appUes  to  the  registration  application  and  to 
any  other  paper  or  recM-d  required  in  order 
to  vote.) 

3.  Literacy  tests  unless — 

(a)  The  same  practices  are  followed  in  ad- 
ministering and  grading  the  tests  of  all  In- 
dividuals; 

(b)  The  test  Is  given  In  writing,  or  the 
questions  and  answers  are  transcribed  ver- 
batim; and 

(c)  Upon  request,  a  certified  true  copy  of 
the  questions  and  answers  given  Is  furnished 
to  the  Individual  within  30  days. 

The  blU  Is  directed  to  voting  in  Federal 
elections;  that  Is,  any  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  In  which  a  candidate  for 
President  or  the  Congress  is  elected  or  se- 
lected. 

The  voting-rlghu  enforcement  procedures 
of  the  1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  would 
be  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSEaD  L.EGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 

reference,  12  bills  designed  to  carr>'  out 
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the  legislative  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  76th  annual  report  of  the 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  of  Justification  of  each 
bill,  prepared  by  the  Commission,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bilk  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
statements  of  justiflcaUon  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  by  request,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 


S.  674.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
BO  as  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  comes  within  the  exemption 
provided  for  by  such  paragraph. 

JUSmnCATlON  ACCOMPAimNC  SENATE  BttL   674 

The  attached  draft  bUl  would  provide  a 
more  reliable  criterion  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  involving  only  motor  carriers 
comes  within  the  exemption  of  subsection 
(10)  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

One  of  the  tests  for  determining  whether 
a  proposed  transaction  is  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  section  5  is  whether  or  not 
the    aggregate    number    of    motor    vehicles 
owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  operated  by  the 
parties,  for  purposes  of  transportation  sub- 
ject to  part  n  of  the  act  exceeds  20.    In  ap- 
plying this  test,   numeroxis  questions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  certain  vehicles  should 
or  should  not  be  included,  as,  for  example, 
(a)    those  used  in  Intrastate  commerce,  ex- 
empt transportation,  or  private  carriage   but 
which  are  available  or  suitable  for  regulated 
Interstate  service,  (b)  equipment  of  noncar- 
rler  affiliates,   (c)    vehicles  leased  for  short 
periods,  (d)  disabled  vehicles,  and  (e)  com- 
binations of  vehicles.     The  amount  of  time 
and  effort  expended  in  establishing  the  num- 
ber of   vehicles  on   which  Jurisdiction  de- 
pends,   has,   where    the   question   is   close, 
proved  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  benefits 
Intended   by   the   exemption.     Moreover,   in 
many  Instances,   it  has  been   virtually  Im- 
possible to  check  whether  the  exemption  was 
in  fact,  applicable  to  transactions  purported- 
ly consummated  thereunder. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  substi- 
tute a  more  definite  and  practical  basis  for 
the  exemption.  Gross  operating  revenues 
are,  in  most  cases,  readily  ascertainable  from 
the  annual  reports  which,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, are  required  of  all  for-hlre  carriers 
and  the  quarterly  reports  required  of  such 
carriers  with  average  gross  revenues  of  9200  - 
000  or  more.  On  the  basis  of  a  limited  study, 
it  appears  that  the  proposed  $260,000  re- 
striction on  the  exemption  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  present  scope  of  the  ex- 
emption In  paragraph  (10). 

S.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  section  lOa  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain valuation  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

JUSTOTCATION  ACCOMPANYING  SENATE  BILL  675 

The  pm-pose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  eliminate  or  make  optional  certain  man- 
datory valuation  requirements  which  are  no 
longer  considered  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Foremost  among  these  are  the  re- 
quirements (1)  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mine the  present  value  of  carrier  land 
holdings,  and  (2)  that  the  Commission  keep 
Itself  informed  of  changes  In  the  quantity 
of  the  property  of  carriers  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  original  valuation  of  such 
property. 


The    requh-ement    that    the    Commission 
determine  the  present  value  of  land  was  ap- 
propriate m  finding  original  property  valua- 
tions  under   an   earlier  concept   which   also 
gave  consideration  to  the  reproduction  cost 
of  property  other  than   land.    Accounting 
methods  have  changed,  however,  and  today 
the  concept  of  "reproduction  cost"  generally 
is  in  disuse,     m  this  respect,  it  is  significant 
that  the  Commission,  in  esUbllshing  a  base 
for  measuring  rate  of  return  for  railroads 
now  uses  the  original  cost  of  property  other 
than  land  less  depreciation  thereon  as  shown 
on  the  books  of  the  carrier,  and  to  this  sum 
IS   added   an   allowance   for   working  capital 
and    the    estimated    present    value   of   land 
Clearly,    this    computation    would    be   more 
cons  stent  If  the  original  cost  of  land  were 
substituted   for  a   determination  of  present 
value.     Of  even  greater  importance,  however 
Is   the  fact   that   the   benefits   derived   from 
the  availability  and  use  of  preeent  value  data 
are  extremely  meager  In  comparison  with  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  continually  must 
^  i^^^h""*^"*^  ^?   conducting  field  appraisals 
dltL  ?    ."^^t^  t^  "*"**''■   operations   if  such 
data  is  to  be  kept  reasonably  current 

rnnlt^  hll"'"''^"^  .^""^    ^«   ^^«   '^^   ^hat   the 

courts  have  recognized  the  desirability  of  en- 
abling regulatory  agencies  to  exercise  broad 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  a  rate  base 
Thus,  in  Federal  Power  Commission  v  Nat- 
^ral  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  315  U.S.  586  (1942). 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  "the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  bind  ratemaklng  bodies  to  the 
service  of  any  single  formula  or  combination 
of  formulas"  and  in  Federal  Power  Commis- 
/fJ!;/-  IL°^^  Natural  Gas  Co..  320  U.S.  602 
(1944)  the  Court  amplified  its  opinion  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  case  by  holding  that 
it  is  not  the  theory  but  the  impact  of  the 
rate  order  which  counts.  If  the  total  effect 
Of  the  rate  order  cannot  be  said  to  be  un- 
just and  unreasonable.  Judicial  inquiry  under 

^\^^  ^  ^*  ^°  ®°''-  "^e  ^act  that  the 
method  employed  to  reach  that  result  mav 
contain  infirmities  is  not  then  important  " 

At  the  present  time,  by  virtue  of  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  mandatory  requirement  in  section  19a (f) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  railroads 
and  pipeline  companies  must  report  annually 
the  nuniber  of  units  of  property  acquired  or 
retired  during  the  year.  This  Information 
formerly  was  used  in  determining  the  cost  of 
reproduction  of  such  property.  As  indicated 
above,  however,  the  concept  of  reproduction 
value  Is  no  longer  a  dominant  consideration 
in  the  determination  of  a  rate  base  for  rail- 
roads; and.  in  this  circumstance,  we  believe 
that  this  reporting  requirement  represents  an 
unnecessary  burden  upon  such  carriers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  reporting  of  unite  of  property 
changes  by  pipeline  carriers  U  unlike  that 
of  the  railroads.  The  Commission  finds 
property  valuations  for  pipeline  carriers 
each  year;  and.  In  this  process,  property  units 
are  used  in  the  development  at  the  cost  of 
reproduction— new,  an  element  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  In  arriving  at  the 
rate  base.  For  this  reason,  we  recommend 
that,  in  lieu  of  repeal,  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement In  section  19a(f)  be  made  op- 
tional as  the  needs  of  the  Commission  dic- 
tate. 

The  Commission  has  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  accounting  and  finan- 
cial reporting  of  noncarrler  property,  and  the 
value  of  such  property  is  not  considered  for 
valuation  or  ratemaklng  purposes.  There- 
fore, we  see  no  need  to  value  noncarrler 
property  as  Is  presently  required  by  the  third 
subparagraph  of  section  19a(b)  of  the  act. 

Insofar  as  aids,  gifts,  grants,  and  dona- 
tions are  concerned,  practically  all  property 
In  this  category  is  of  record  In  the  original 
valuations  found  by  the  Commission  for 
ralh-oads.  The  significance  of  this  informa- 
tion has  diminished  over  the  years,  and  car- 
riers have  long  since  discontinued  the  grant- 
ing of  concessions  In  the  form  of  land -grant 
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rates  In  consideration  of  such  gratuitien     a 
cordingly,    the   draft   bill    wouTd   also  re^'T 

the^r^'''''  "^''''"  °'  "*""°"  19a(bTS 
Enactment  of  this  draft  bill  would  in  o,„ 
opinion,  result  In  a  considerable  sa'viL  S 
the  railroad  industry  and.  In  principal  effect 
would  eliminate  a  statutory  requlrementTn 
longer  necessary  nor  feasible  because  of  th 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  necessary?' 
keep  rea.sonably  current.  '  ^° 
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S.  676.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  Investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  between  mo 
tor  common  carriers  of  property,  and  be" 
tween  such  carriers  and  common  carriers  bv 
rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other  our 
poses.  ^ 


JUSTIFICATION  ACCOMPANYING  SENATE  BILL  676 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after  in 
vestigatlon  and  hearing,  to  require'the  estab- 
llshment  of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
between  common  carriers  of  property  by  mo 
tor  vehicle  and  between  such  carriers  and 
common  carriers  by  railroad,  express  or 
water  when  reqtUred  in  the  public  Interest. 

At  present,   the  only  common  carriers  of 
different  modes  which  may  be  required  bv 
the  Commission  to  establish  through  rout^ 
and  Joint  rates  with  each  other  are  railroads 
pipelines,  and  express  companies  subject  to 
part  I  of   the  act.  and   railroads  subject  to 
part  I  and  common  carriers  by  water  subject 
to  part  III.    The  only  Intramodal  Joint-rate 
arrangements  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Commission  are  between  railroads,  pipelines 
and  express  companies,  respectively,  subject 
to  part  I.  common  carriers  of  passengers  bv 
motor  vehicle  subject  to  part  n,  and  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  subject  to  part  m 
Common  carriers  of  property  by  motor  ve-" 
hide  subject  to  part  II  are  permitted,  but 
may  not  be  required  to  enter  into  Joint-rate 
arrangements    with    other    such    carriers   or 
with  common  carriers  of  other  modes,  nor  on 
the   other  hand,   may  common   carriers'  of 
other  modes  be  required  to  establish  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates   with   motor  carriers 
With  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  economy 
the  expansion  of  the  motor  carrier  Indvistry' 
and    technological    hnprovements    In    the 
transportation  field,  greater  stress  has  been 
placed    upon    the    importance    of    having   a 
more    coordinated    national     transportation 
system.     Of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
accomplishment   of   this    end    is    the    estab- 
hahment  of  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
Within  and  between  the  various  modes  of 
carriage.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  In  many 
instances   the   failure  or   refusal   of  carriers 
to  enter  Into  such  arrangements  is  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  In  the  furtherance  of 
a  more  coordinated  national  transportation 
system. 

The  availability  of  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
shipping  public  In  numerous  ways  It  en- 
ables a  shipper  to  make  one  contract  with 
the  originating  carrier  on  behalf  of  all  car- 
riers participating  in  the  arrangement.  In 
addition,  the  shipper  may  ascertain  the  rate 
for  a  through  movement  by  consulting  a 
single  tariff  Instead  of  many.  Both  shipper 
and  consignee  also  have  the  advantages  pro- 
vided by  section  20(11)  and  similar  provi- 
sions In  other  parts  of  the  act  of  recovering 
from  either  the  originating  or  delivering 
carrier  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  any 
carrier  participating  in  the  through  move- 
ment. Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that 
because  of  the  economy  of  established 
channels  of  commerce  through  which  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  traffic  may  flow,  and  re- 
duced freight  rate  calculation  costs.  Joint 
rates  are  generally  lower  than  a  combination 
Of  local  rates  of  connecting  carriers  not  par- 


ticipating in  such  through  service  arrange- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  through  routes  among 
motor  common  carriers  of  property,  most  of 
the  regular-route,  general-commodity  motor 
carriers  participate  In  agency  tariffs  and  are 
parties  to  the  Joint  rates  published  therein. 
Such  arrangements  are.  however,  entered  Into 
on  a  permissive  basis  and  are  subject  to 
termination  at  any  time,  a  situation  which 
is  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  de- 
pendable Joint-line  service.  In  addition,  the 
tariffs  filed  under  such  voluntary  Joint-rate 
arrangements  contain  many  restrictions  as 
to  mdlvldual  carriers,  thereby  limiting  the 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  as  to  carriers 
and  to  points  of  Interchange. 

In  the  absence  of  such  voluntary  Joint- 
rate  arrangements  among  motor  common 
carriers  of  property,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  Commission  may  provide  for  through 
motor  carrier  service  Is  by  granting  exten- 
sions of  operating  rights  to  existing  carriers 
or  by  approving  consolidations  and  mergers 
of  connecting  carriers.  The  granting  of  such 
extensions  Is  not  always  desirable,  however, 
since  it  may  result  In  a  surplusage  of  car- 
riers over  certain  routes. 

Many  shippers  have  demonstrated  their 
reluctance  to  rely  on  voluntary  arrangements 
by  prevailing  upon  motor  carriers  to  file  ap- 
plications to  extend  their  operating  au- 
thority to  include  every  point  to  which  the 
shipper's  traffic  moves.  Shippers  Justify  their 
position,  in  many  Instances,  by  claiming  that 
they  are  entitled  to  hold  one  carrier  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion of  their  freight.  Although  a  need  for 
expeditious  service  Is  also  frequently  as- 
serted. Instances  arc  relatively  few  In  which 
It  Is  successfully  established  that  the  use 
of  multiple-line  service  results  in  delays  of 
material  consequences.  Most  of  these  appli- 
cations are  denied,  but  In  many  cases,  the 
Commission  finds  It  necessary  to  grant  au- 
.  thorlty  because  of  the  failure  of  connecting 
carriers  to  adduce  evidence  of  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  participate  in  Joint-line 
service. 

For  many  years  railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers were  reluctant  to  enter  Into  through 
route  and  Joint-rate  arrangements.  While, 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  relaxa- 
tion of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers, especially  with  the  growth  of 
"piggyback"  ser^'lce,  such  arrangements  are. 
as  In  the  case  of  those  between  motor  com- 
mon carriers  of  property,  entered  into  on  a 
permissive  and  voluntary  basis  subject  to 
termination  at  any  time.  Here  again  the 
lack  of   any  obligation   on   the   part  of    the 

carriers  to  continue  In  effect  such  Joint 
through  route  arrangements  Is  not  conducive 
to  the  maintenance  of  dependable  Joint- 
line  service. 

Although  no  serious  problems  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
between  conamon  carriers  by  water  and 
motor  common  carriers  of  property,  the 
fear  of  collapse  of  such  arrangements  be- 
cause of  their  permissive  and  voluntary 
nature  is.  of  covu-se.  always  present.  The 
draft  bill  would  therefore  give  the  Commis- 
sion authority  to  require  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  arrangements  when 
required  by  the  public  interest. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  measure  would 
permit  the  Commission,  in  prof>er  cases,  to 
compel  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  dependable  Joint -line  service  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  shipping  public,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  protect  the  carriers  from 
unfair  or  unreasonable  demands  to  provide 
through  service.  It  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  according  greater  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  the  regulation  of  the  carriers  of  the 
various  modes.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
It  would  be  consistent  with  and  In  further- 
ance of  the  President's  announced  policy  of 


enooiiraglng  and  promoting  through  service 
and  Joint  rates  between  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation as  carried  forward  in  section  4(a) 
of  S.  3242  and  HJl.  11584  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  203(b)  (6) 
and  402(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
exemption  upon  application  and  proof  of 
eligibility,  and  for  other  purposes. 

JUSTIFICATION  ACCOMPANYING  SENATE  BILL  67  7 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  Is  to 
enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  unlawful 
activities  of  various  groups  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  siphoning  off  substantial 
amounts  of  traffic  from  authorized  carriers 
by  performing  general  transportation  serv- 
ices under  the  guise  of  exempt  agricultural 
cooperatives  and  shipper  associations.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
of  a  procedure  whereby  agricultural  coopera- 
tives and  shippers'  associations  would  be  re- 
quired to  show,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  exempt  status  under  sec- 
tions 203(b)(5)  and  402(c)  of  the  act,  re- 
spectively, and  by  granting  the  Commission 
specific  authority  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  such  cooperatives  and  associations. 
For  some  time  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  concerned  with  the 
relative  decline  of  the  Nation's  common  car- 
rier Industry.  Several  traffic  studies  clearly 
reveal  that  conunon  carriers  have  lost  con- 
siderable traffic  which  they  formerly  handled 
and.  at  the  same  time,  have  been  unable  to 
share  proportionately  In  the  additional  traf- 
fic generated  by  the  Nation's  expanding 
economy.  One  such  study,  for  example, 
showed  a  decline  in  the  common  carrier's 
share  of  total  intercity  ton-miles  from  76.4 
percent  which  they  enjoyed  in  1989  to  only 
67.6  percent  in  1959.  Projecting  this  trend 
to  1970.  a  further  decline  to  between  60.8  and 
63.8  percent  was  forecast. 

This  decline  is  essentially  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  unregulated  private  and  exempt 
carriage.  It  Is  also  attributable,  however,  to 
the  growth  of  unauthorized  and  Illegal  car- 
riage Inimical  to  the  public  interest.  The 
Commission  has  recommended  in  its  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  and  in  testimony  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  several 
courses  of  action,  including  the  Instant  pro- 
posal, designed  to  halt  this  steady  rise  In 
the  volume  of  traffic  handled  by  illegitimate 
private  and  exempt  carriers  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  authorized  carriers. 

Under  section  203(bi  ( 5 )  of  the  act.  motor 
vehicles  controlled  and  operated  by  agri- 
cultural cooperatives,  or  by  a  federation  of 
such  cooperatives,  arc  exempt  from  the  Com- 
mission's economic  regulation  provided  the 
cooperatives  meet  certain  qualifying  criteria 
as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1929  (12  U.S.C.  1141).  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 402(c)  of  the  act  exempts  from  regu- 
lation under  part  IV,  applicable  to  freight 
forwarders,  the  activities  of  shippers'  as- 
sociations which  consolidate  or  distribute 
freight  for  their  members  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  to  secure  the  benefits  of  volume  rates. 
These  exemptions  are.  In  our  Judgment,  a 
breeding  ground  for  multifarious  schemes  to 
avoid  the  obligations  which  must  be  as- 
sumed by  for-hlre  carriers  sxibject  to  the 
Commission's  economic  regulation. 

■While  the  number  of  groups  and  organiza- 
tions claiming  exemption  as  agricultural  co- 
operatives or  shippers'  associations  has 
grown  considerably  In  the  last  10  to  15 
years,  the  Commission  is  not  presently 
equipped  with  authority  effective  enough  to 
weed  out  those  which  are  not  entitled  to 
the  exemption  or  to  prevent  other  such 
persons  from  commencing  operations.  It  is 
only  after  such  operations  have  been  initi- 
ated that  the  Conunlssion,  on  its  own  mo- 
tion or  upon  complaint,  may  now  institute 


an  invesUgation  to  determine  whether  the 
operations  are,  in  fact,  lawful.  In  such  an 
investigation,  the  Commission  has  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  assembling  and  analyz- 
ing all  facts  pertaining  to  the  respondent's 
operations.  Although  the  Information  nec- 
essary to  discharge  this  responsibility  Is  often 
available  only  from  the  respondent's  records, 
the  Commission  has  no  specific  authority  to 
inspect  them.  Thus,  if  the  Commission  is 
unable  to  gain  access  to  the  records,  the  in- 
vestigation becomes  futile,  unless,  through 
indirect  and  cumbersome  means,  scraps  of 
information  relating  to  the  respondent's  op- 
erations can  be  uncovered  elsewhere. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  In  some  cases 
operators,  upon  being  Investigated  and 
pressed  as  to  their  status  under  the  exemp- 
tions, have  merely  suspended  the  question- 
able operation  and  resumed  service  under  a 
somewhat  changed  modus  operandi  and 
usually  a  different  name.  The  same  result 
frequently  occurs  after  the  Commission  has 
issued  a  cease  and  desist  order. 

These  factors  have  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  Commission  to  police  effectively 
operations  commenced  under  the  agricul- 
tural cooperative  and  shippers'  association 
exemptions. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  appll- 
cant  would  have  the  burden  of  showing  his 
eligibility  for  exemption.  This.  It  Is  felt, 
would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  Institution 
of  operations  by  unqualified  organizations. 
The  certificate  Issued  to  a  qualified  agricul- 
tural cooperative  would  be  revocable  if  the 
holder  thereof  ceased  to  be  a  cooperative 
association  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1929  or  the  transportation 
activities  In  which  It  engaged  were  no  long- 
er within  the  meaning  and  scope  of  section 
203  (b)(5).  Similarly  the  certificate  Issued 
to  a  shippers'  association  would  be  revocable 
if  the  operations  of  the  holder  thereof  ceas°d 
to  be  that  of  a  group  or  association  of  ship- 
pers within  the  meaning  of  the  exemption 
provided  by  section  402(c)  (1>.  Any  orga- 
nization operating  under  either  of  the  ex- 
emptions on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
proposal,  or  during  the  year  1962.  would  be 
permitted  to  continue  Its  operations  there- 
under without  a  certificate  for  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  and,  if  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  Is  made  within  such 
period,  it  could  continue  to  operate  pending 
a  determination  of  the  application  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  recommended  legislation 
would  specifically  empower  the  Commission, 
under  section  403(f),  to  Investigate  the  op- 
erations of  shippers'  associations  to  deter- 
mine their  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  part  IV  or  with  any  requirement  estab- 
lished pursuant  thereto.  The  Commission's 
authority  under  this  section  to  investigate 
the  operations  of  a  freight  forwarder  has 
been  construed  to  exclude  shippers'  associa- 
tions. Legislation  of  a  similar  nature  Is  not 
required  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  operations  of  agrlcultvu-al 
cooperatives  since  section  204(c)  respecting 
investigations  of  motor  carriers  and  brokers 
has  been  applied  to  agricultural  cooperatives. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  legiti- 
mate operations  of  bona  fide  agricultural 
cooperatives  and  shippers'  associations  un- 
der the  exemptions  provided  In  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  It  is,  however,  de- 
signed to  enable  the  Commission  to  cope 
more  effectively  with  groups  and  organiza- 
tions using  these  exemptions  as  a  device  to 
engage  In  unlawful  Uansportatlon  activities. 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  this 
proposal  be  given  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

S.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  In  order  to  provide  civil  liability 
for  violations  of  such  Act  by  common  carriers 
by  motor  vehicle  and  freight  forwarders. 
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The  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tions 204a  and  406a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  whlcli  relate  to  actions  at  law 
lav  the  recovery  of  charges  by  or  against 
common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  and 
freight  forwarders,  bo  as  to  make  such  car- 
riers liable  for  the  payment  of  damages  to 
persons,  including  the  United  States  as  a 
shipper,  injured  by  them  as  a  result  of  vio- 
lations of  parts  n  and  IV  of  the  act,  respec- 
tively. It  would  also  give  to  an  injured 
party  the  choice  of  pursuing  his  remedy 
either  before  the  C<Mnmi88lon  or  in  any  dis- 
trict covirt  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  Appropriate  periods  of  limita- 
tion are  provided  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  actions  or  proceedings. 

At  present,  such  liability  exists,  and  such 
remedy  Is  provided,  only  with  respect  to  vio- 
lations by  railroads  and  other  carriers  sub- 
ject to  part  I  and  by  water  carriers  subject 
to  part  ni  of  the  act.  Prior  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Coxut  In  T.  I.  M.  E.  Inc.  v 
United  States,  3fi9  UJB.  464,  May  18,  1859.  the 
Commission,  upon  petition,  made  determina- 
tions of  the  reasonableness  of  past  motor 
carrier  rates  on  the  assumption  that  the  peti- 
tioner was  entitled  to  maintain  an  action 
in  cotirt  for  reparations  based  upon  the  un- 
reasonableness of  such  rates.  However,  in 
that  case,  the  court  ruled  that  a  shipper  by 
a  motor  conunon  carrier  subject  to  part  II 
cannot  challenge  in  postshipment  litigation 
the  reasonableness  of  the  carrier's  past 
charges  made  in  accordance  with  applicable 
tariffs  flled  with  the  Commission.  A  shipper, 
therefore,  is  without  remedy  for  injury  aris- 
ing from  the  application  of  an  unreasonable 
rate.  Since  the  pertinent  provislona  of  part 
IV  are  similar  to  those  under  part  II,  a  ship- 
per by  freight  forwarder  subject  to  part  IV 
Is  in  the  same  plignt. 

The  motor  carrier  industry  has  attained 
stature  and  stability  as  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  of  public  transportation,  handling 
a  substantial  volume  of  the  Nation's  traffic. 
It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that  shippers 
should  have  the  same  rights  of  recovery 
against  motor  carriers  as  they  have  against 
rail  and  water  carriers  for  violations  of  the 
act. 

The  need  for  the  relief  proposed  is  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted by  shippers  for  redress  against  motor 
common  carriers  prior  to  the  decision  in  the 
T.IJ4.E.  case.     I>urlng  the  years  ended  June 
30.   1958  and   1959,   for  example,  20  and   14 
formal  complaints  or  petitions,  respectively, 
were  flled  to  secure  the  CcMnmlsslon's  deter- 
mination of  the  reasonableness  of  established 
motor  carrier  rates  ancillary  to  court  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  reparations.    During  the 
calendar  year  1958,  a  total  of  101  informal 
complaints  were  flled  against  motor  carriers 
claiming  damages  for  imreasonable  rates  and 
practices.    In  1950  only  10  such  complaints 
were  handled  by  the  Commission,  but  by 
1954  the  niunber  had  risen  to  110.    Prior  to 
the   decision   In   the  TJ.M.E.   case,   adjust- 
ments of  such  complaints  were  negotiated.  In 
appropriate  cases,   by  eui  informal  and  in- 
expensive procedure  involving  informal  con- 
ferences and  correspondence  with  the  parties. 
Many   Informal   complaints,   however,    were 
found  not  to  be  susceptible  of  adjiistment  by 
such  means.     If  the  Commission  had  then 
been   vested   with   the   requisite   authority, 
the    filing    of    formal    complaints    seeking 
awards  of  reparations  probably  would  have 
followed,  as  Is  now  the  practice  under  parts 
I  and  m  of  the  act.     In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  reparaUon  procedures 
before  the  Commission  are  more  simple  and 
less  expensive  than  actions  in  court  to  attain 
the  same  end.     It  may  be  anticipated,  tbere- 
fore.    tliat   although    both    the    courts    and 
the  Commission  would  be  authorized  under 
the  prt^Doeed  amendments  to  award  repara- 
tions, shippers  would   prefer  resort  to  the 


OommlssloB  since  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  Involved  would,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  have  to  be  determined  by  it  upon 
referral  of  the  question  by  tbe  court. 

While  experience  under  part  IV  has  not 
shown  an  Important  need  for  a  provision  au- 
thorlalng  award*  of  reparations  against 
freight  forwarders,  it  seems  desirable  and 
logical  to  have  all  four  parts  of  the  act  unl- 
f<MTn  in  this  respect.  Appropriate  amend- 
ments to  section  406a  have  therefore  been 
Included  in  the  draft  bill. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  early  consideration  and 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  this  proposod 
measure. 

8.679.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a)(3) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  respecting 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  applicable 
to  private  carriers  of  property. 

JUSTIFICATION  ACCOMPANYING  SIN  ATE  BILL  679 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  make  it 
clear  that  regulations  prescribed  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  resi>ecting 
safety  of  operations  of  motor  vehicles  are  ap- 
plicable to  private  carriers  of  property 

Section  204(a)  (3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
establish  for  private  carriers  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  "reasonable  requirements  to 
promote  safety  of  operation,  and  to  that  end 
prescribe  qualifications  and  maximum  hours 
of  service  of  employees,  and  standards  of 
equipment."  Pursuant  to  these  provisions, 
the  C<Mnml8slon  has,  since  1940.  prescribed 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  safe  operation 
of  the  equipment  of  such  carriers,  Including 
the  safe  transportation  of  explosives  and 
other  dangerous  articles.  In  United  States  v. 
Pacific  Power  Co..  however,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon  on  August 
25.  1960.  dismissed  all  191  counts  of  an  in- 
formation on  the  ground  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  authority  under  the  aforemen- 
tioned provisions  of  section  204(a)(3)  to 
regulate  private  carriers  except  as  to  stand- 
ards of  equipment  and  quallflcatlons  and 
maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees. 

The  Pacific  Powder  Co.  case  Involved  a 
private  carrier  whose  truck,  loaded  with 
dynamite  and  nltro  carbo  nitrate,  was  left 
unattended  in  a  downtown  area  of  Rose- 
biu^.  Oreg.  Ehirlng  the  night  a  fire,  which 
had  broken  out  In  several  nearby  trash  cans 
spread  to  the  truck.  The  truck  exploded! 
Thirteen  people  were  killed  and  about  125 
others  were  Injvired.  In  addition,  eight  or 
nine  city  blocks  were  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed and  property  damage  was  estimated 
to  be  between  $10  and  «12  million.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  declined  to  appeal  the 
decision. 

The  1960  amendments  to  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Explosives  Act,  which  made  that 
act  applicable  to  private  carriers,  will  prob- 
ably preclude  the  specific  problem  Involved 
in  the  Pacific  Powder  Co.  case  from  arising 
in  the  future.  However,  If  allowed  to  stand, 
the  decision  In  that  case  will  have  a  serious- 
ly adverse  effect  on  other  aspects  of  motor 
carrier  safety  of  operations  regulations  In- 
sofar as  private  carriers  of  property  are 
concerned.  For  example,  under  this  decision 
the  Commission's  regulations  against  driv- 
ing at  speeds  exceeding  those  prescribed  by 
the  Jurisdiction  In  which  the  vehicle  is  be- 
ing operated  and  against  imsafe  loading 
would  no  longer  apply  to  private  carriers. 
Also  no  longer  applicable  to  such  carriers 
would  be  the  Commission's  regulations  re- 
specting the  safe  parking  and  fueling  of 
vehicles,  of  stopping  when  involved  In  an 
accident  and  rendering  asslitance  to  In- 
jured persona,  and  against  transporting  un- 
authorized persons.  In  addlUon,  there  are 
certain  other  safety  regulations  which,  al- 
though considered  by  the  Commission  still 
to  be  applicable  to  such  carriers,  are  now 
subject,  as  a  result  of  the  decision,  to  a 
contrary  holding  by   a  court.     Included   in 
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this  gray  area  are  the  Commission's  resuu. 
tlons  prohibiting  driving  while  under  tS  to 
fluence  of  alcohol  or  whUe  Ul  or  fatigued  ium 
lU  regulaUons  prescribing  the  use  of  com 
pulsory  equipment  such  as  tAilUmps  loJ 
beams  on  headlights,  flares,  and  lanterns 
In  the  latter  connecUon  it  should  be  noted 
that  without  the  power  to  prescribe  nt^ 
Utiona  for  the  safe  operation  of  vehicle' 
the  Commission  is  placed  in  the  awkwJd 
poslUon  of  being  able  to  require  certain 
standards  of  equipment  but  of  being  unabi. 
to  prescribe  the  manner  of  their  use. 

AS  of  June  15.  1962,  there  were  an  estl 
mated  82,152  private  carriers  of  prooerts 
operating  771,864  vehicles  in  Interstate  com 
merce  In  the  United  States,  not  includlM 
Hawaii.  By  comparison  there  were  as  of 
the  same  date.  18,587  for-hlre  carriers  not 
Including  carriers  of  exempt  commodities 
operating  923.725  vehicles  In  IntersUte  com- 
merce In  this  country,  excluding  HawaU 
With  this  number  of  vehicles  on  the  NaUon'8 
highways,  the  Incidence  of  exposure  to  ac- 
cidents Is  very  great.  This,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  size  and  weight  of  vehicles 
have  steadily  increased  and  that  authorized 
speed  limits  often  reach  60  miles  per  hour 
amply  illustrates  the  importance  of  makhie 
It  clear  In  the  statute  that  the  Commission's 
reg\ilations  respecting  safety  of  operations 
are  Just  as  applicable  to  private  carriers  of 
property  under  section  204(a)  (3)  of  the  act 
as  they  are  to  common  and  contract  carriers 
under  section  204(a)   (1)  and  (2)  thereof. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  of  several 
recent  accidents  Involving  private  carriers 
of  property  illustrate  even  more  vividly  the 
necessity  of  making  it  clear  that  such  car- 
riers are  subject  in  full  measure  to  the  Com- 
mission's motor  carriers  safety  regulations: 
On  July  18,  I960,  a  tractor-semitrailer  com- 
bination operated  by  a  private  canier,  trans- 
porting a  dismantled  merry-go-round,  went 
out  of  control  while  descending  a  long  grade 
Into  Westfleld,  N.Y.  The  truck  coUided 
with  a  station  wagon,  knocked  down  a  large 
tree,  and  smashed  into  a  brick  church.  The 
driver  of  the  station  wagon  was  killed,  the 
truckdrlver  and  his  helper  were  injured, 
and  property  damage  amounted  to  •46,00o! 
Safety  regulations  violated,  among  others, 
were  those  relating  to  driving  while  ill  or 
fatigued  and  against  consuming  alcoholic 
beverages  while  on  duty. 

On  January  25,  1961,  a  tractor-semltraUer 
combination  transporting  over  29,000  i>oimds 
of  fresh  and  canned  meats,  allegedly  as  a 
private  carrier,  collided  with  a  postal  van 
near  Knoxville,  111.  Two  fatalities,  three  in- 
Juries,  and  approximately  $40,000  damage  to 
property  resulted  therefrom.  The  Investiga- 
tion report  Indicated  that  this  accident  was 
caused  by  the  driver  of  the  commercial  ve- 
hicle who,  among  other  things,  was  operating 
in  violation  of  the  Commission's  safety  regu- 
lation prohibiting  the  driving  of  such  vehi- 
cles by  persons  who  are  ill  or  fatigued. 

On  February  13,  1961.  near  Fosters.  Ohio, 
a  tractor-semitrailer  combination  operated 
by  a  private  carrier  hauimg  over  27.800 
pounds  of  pipe  Jolnta  struck  a  passenger  car 
traveling  In  the  opposite  direction.  The  ac- 
cident resulted  In  three  fatalities,  one  injury, 
and  $10,000  property  damage.  The  InvesU- 
gatlon  report  of  the  accident  cited  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  driving  of  commercial 
vehicles  until  the  driver  has  satisfied  himself 
that  certain  parts  and  accessories  are  In  good 
working  order  as  one  of  the  Commissions 
safety  regulations  that  had  been  violated. 

Since  the  decision  In  the  Pacific  Powder 
Co.  case  may  establish  a  precedent  for  deci- 
sions In  other  district  courta,  the  Commis- 
sion is  of  the  view  that  the  public  interest 
requires  early  congresalonal  consideration 
and  enactment  of  this  proposed  measur*. 

S.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(ai  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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JtJSnnCATION  ACCOMPANYING  SENATE  BILL  680 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  subject  motor  carrier  operating  authoii- 
tias  to  suspension,  diange.  or  revocation  for 
willful  failure  to  ootnply  with  any  rule  or 
regulation  lawfully  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  to  provide  unifcH-mlty  between 
parts  n  and  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  with  respect  to  revocation  procedure.  It 
Is  also  designed  to  permit  suspension  of 
motor  carrier  operating  rights,  upon  notice, 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Commission's 
insurance  regulations. 

As  section  2ia(a)  of  the  act  now  reads  the 
Commission    cannot    siispend    or    revoke    a 
certificate  except  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  part  II  "or  with  any  •   •   • 
regulation  of  the  Commission  promulgated 
thereunder  •    •    •."      The    Conunisslon    has 
found  this  language  to  be  unduly  restrictive 
upon  Its  enforcement  powers.    Por  example, 
regulations  prescribed  under  the  Transi>orta- 
tlon  of  Explosives  Act  do  not  come  within 
the  category  of  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der any  provision   of   part  II   of  the   Inter- 
state  Commerce   Act.      "Hie    Commission    Is 
therefore  powerless  to  suspend  or  revoke  the 
certificate  of  any  carrier  for  violations  of  the 
Explosives    Act     or     any     regulations     pre- 
scribed thereunder,  irrespective  of  how  will- 
ful such  violations  may  have  been.     How- 
ever, by  simply  changing  the  words  "of  the 
Commission    promulgated    thereunder"     to 
"promulgated  by  the  Commission."  as  pro- 
posed in  the  attached  draft  bill,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  able  to  revoke  or  suspend 
certificates  for  willful  or  continued  noncom- 
pliance with  any  of  ita  lawful  rules  and  regu- 
lations.    Enactment   of    thU   recommended 
amendment    would    thus   enable    the    Com- 
mission to  cope  more  effectively,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,   with   serious   violations  of  any 
of  Its  applicable  rules  or  regulations  and  not 
only  those  promulgated  under  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Under  the  first  proviso  of  section  410(f) 
of  the  act,  a  freight  forwarder's  permit  may 
be  revoked  if  the  holder  thereof  falls  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  tho  Commission 
commanding  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  part  IV,  a  rule  or  -egulatlon  issued  by 
the  Commission  thereunder,  or  the  terms 
conditions,  or  limitations  of  the  permit. 
The  faUure  of  a  motor  carrier  to  obey  such 
compliance  order  under  the  corresponding 
provisions  In  section  212(a).  however,  must 
be  shown  to  have  been  willful  t>efore  Ita 
certificate  or  permit  may  be  revoked.  Once 
disobedience  of  a  compliance  order  is  estab- 
lished, an  additional  showing  of  willfulness 
should  not  be  required.  Proof  of  disobedi- 
ence should  be  sufficient.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  change  would  affect  only  the  quan- 
tum of  proof,  and  would  make  motor  carrier 
operating  rlghte  revocable  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  freight  forwarded  operating  rlghte 
under  section  410(f). 

The  second  proviso  in  section  212(a)  pro- 
vides for  the  suspension,  upon  notice,  but 
without  hearing,  of  motor  carriers'  and 
brokers'  operating  authorities  for  failure 
to  comply  with  brokerage  bond  regulations 
and  tariff  publishing  rules.  It  does  not 
however,  provide  for  suspension  on  short 
notice  for  failure  to  maintain  proof  of  cargo, 
public  liability,  and  property  damage  Insur- 
ance under  section  215.  As  previously  Indi- 
cated, section  410(f)  is  a  counterpart  of  sec- 
tion 212(a)  and  contains  a  provision  similar 
to  the  second  proviso  of  section  212(a). 
The  second  proviso  in  section  410(f),  how- 
ever, provides  for  suspension  on  short  notice 
of  freight  forwarder  permlta  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  cargo  insurance  provisions 
under  section  403(c)  and  the  public  liability 
and  property-damage  Insurance  provisions 
under  section  403(d). 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
require  motor  carriers  to  keep  their  cargo 
and  public  liability  and  property  damage  in- 
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"trance  in  force  as  there  is  to  require  freight 
forwardera  to  keep  their  insurance  in  cOect. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  the  public  Intereat 
that  the  Oommlsslon  have  the  authcxlty  to 
suspend  motOT  carrier  right*,  on  short  notice, 
when  insurance  lapeee,  or  is  canceled  with- 
out replacement,  until  compliance  is  effected. 
The  prospect  of  such  action  by  the  Com- 
mission should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  viola- 
tions of  this  nature.  An  investigation  uaider 
section  204(c)  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  problem  since  such  a  proceeding  may 
be  somewhat  lengthy  and  the  public  may 
be  adversely  affected  should  losses  occiir 
while  it  Is  pending. 

The  proposed  change  In  section  204(c). 
which  relates  to  Investigations  and  the  is- 
suance of  compliance  orders,  would  bring 
that  section  Into  conformity  with  the  sug- 
gested amendment  to  section  212(a)  by  sim- 
ilarly removing  the  restrictive  nature  of  the 
present  wording. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  this  draft 
bill  would  enable  the  ComnUsslon  to  admin- 
ister the  enforcement  provisions  of  part  II 
of  the  act  more  effectively. 

8.681.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
the  service  of  process  In  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes. 

JUSTIFICATION    ACCOMPANYTNC  SENATE  BILL   SSI 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  provide  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  a 
more  effective  means  of  enforcing  the  motor 
carrier  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

Under  section  222(b)  of  the  act  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  Institute  proceed- 
ings to  enjoin  unlawful  motor  carrier  or 
broker  operations  or  practices  in  the  UJS. 
district  court  of  any  district  In  which  the 
carrier  or  broker  operates.  Rule  4(f)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  however, 
limlta  the  service  of  process  in  such  pro- 
ceedings to  the  territorial  Umite  of  the  State 
In  which  the  court  site. 

In  many  Instances  the  carriers  against 
whom  It  Is  necessary  to  seek  Injunctions  do 
not  hold  operating  authority  from  the  Com- 
mission and  they  have  not,  of  course,  desig- 
nated an  agent  for  the  service  of  process  as 
provided  in  section  221(c)  of  the  act.  The 
operations  of  such  carriers  are  frequently 
widespread  and  It  is  often  desirable  to  insU- 
tute  the  court  action  In  the  State  where  most 
of  their  services  are  performed.  This  Is 
usually  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
majority  of  persons  involved,  including  nec- 
essary witnesses.  The  illegal  operator,  him- 
self, however,  may  avoid  service  of  process 
by  remaining  outeide  of  the  State  and  by 
not  stationing  within  Ita  borders  anyone 
qualified  to  receive  service  on  his  behalf. 

Coping  with  the  problem  of  unlawful  oper- 
ations is  further  complicated  when  a  large 
shipper  is  involved.  An  Injunction  against 
one  or  several  relatively  small  carriers  with- 
out the  shipper  being  named  permlta  the 
shipper  to  continue  his  unlawful  activities 
by  using  individual  truckers  or  small  car- 
riers against  whom  no  previous  action  has 
been  taken.  It  is  therefore  frequently  desir- 
able and  often  critically  important,  that 
such  shipper,  as  well  as  the  carriers,  be  en- 
Joined  from  participating  in  further  violation 
of  the  law  or  the  Commission's  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder.  In  some  Instances, 
however,  the  Commission  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  service  of  process  upon  both  the 
carriers  and  the  shipper  becaiise  thev  were 
not  located  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  same  State. 

The  decision  of  the  court  in  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  v.  Blue  Diamond 
Products  Company  (192  F.  2d  43),  precludes 
the  Commission  from  proceeding  against  a 
shipper  without  proceeding  against  the 
carrier.  The  Commission  does  not  disagree 
with  the  principle  of  that  case.  However. 
It  is  of  the  view,  and  the  draft  bill  would 


so  provide,  that  It  should  be  able  to  institute 
a  civil  action  against  a  carrier  In  smy  State 
in  which  the  carrier  operates  and  to  Join  In 
such  action  any  shipper,  or  any  other  penon 
participating  in  the  vlolaUon,  without  re- 
gard to  where  the  canier  or  the  shipper  or 
such  other  person  may  be  served. 

The  problem  presented  has  been  particu- 
larly troublesome  In  the  efforta  of  the  Com- 
mission to  control  so-called  pseudo  prlvata 
carriage,  i.e.,  for-hlre  carriers  claiming 
without  basis,  to  be  engaged  in  private 
transportation  for  the  purpofic  of  evading 
the  economic  regulation  to  which  common 
and  contract  carriers  are  subject.  The  seri- 
ousness of  these  unlawful  operations  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  when,  as  a  part 
of  the  TransportaUon  Act  of  1958.  it  amend- 
ed secUon  203(c)  of  the  Intarstata  Com- 
merce Act  so  as  to  more  clearly  define  what 
constitutes  bona  flde  prlvata  carriage.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  inability  of  the  Commis- 
sion, tmder  present  law.  to  get  both  the  re- 
sponsible shipper  and  the  carrier  before  the 
court,  ita  efforta  at  effective  enforcement  U, 
in  many  cases,  thwarted. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
more  effective  the  original  Intant  of  the  Con- 
gress In  enacting  secUon  222(b)  and  would 
aid  the  Commission  substantially  in  ita  ef- 
forta  to  admlnistar   and  enforce   the   act. 

In  order  to  make  the  provisions  of  section 
222(b)  harmonize  with  changes  recommend- 
ed by  the  Commission  In  section  212(a)  of 
the  act  (See  Legislative  ReconomendaUon 
No.  10.  76th  Annual  Report),  the  draft  bill 
further  i^ovldes  that  secUon  222  (b)  shall 
apply  to  any  lawful  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

At  present,  the  pertinent  provision  of  sec- 
tion 222(b)  refers  only  to  riUes,  regulations, 
requlremente,  or  orders  promulgated  under 
part  n  of  the  act. 


8.682.  A  bill  to  make  the  civil  forfeiture 
provisions  of  section  222(h)  of  the  Intar- 
stata Commerce  Act  applicable  to  unlawful 
operations  and  safety  violations  by  motor 
carriers,   and  for  other  purposes. 

JTTSTinCATION    ACCOMPANYING  SENATE  BILL  662 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  provide  the  Intarstata  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  a  more  effective  means  of  coping 
with  the  spread  of  lUegal  and  so-caUed  gray 
area  motor  carrier  operations  which  are 
undermining  the  strength  of  the  Nation's 
regulated  common  carrier  system.  It  is  also 
designed  to  buttress  the  Commission's  inten- 
sified motor  carrier  safety  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 

Under  existing  law,  procedures  for  dealing 
with  certain  motor  carrier  violations  are 
often  slow  and  cumbersome,  and  frequently 
Ineffective.  Criminal  prosecutions,  for  ex- 
ample, must  be  brought  in  the  district  in 
which  the  violations  occurred.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  multiple  violations  by  a  carrier  with 
extensive  territorial  operations  It  may  l>e 
necessary  to  institute  separate  actions  in 
several  district  courta  if  all  of  the  violations 
are  to  be  covered.  Civil  forfeiture  proceed- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  Instituted  In 
the  district  In  which  the  carrier  maintains 
Its  principal  office,  where  it  is  authorized 
to  operate,  or  where  It  can  be  found.  More- 
over, less  time  Is  needed  for  investigating 
violations  because  of  the  difference  in  quan- 
tum of  proof  require  in  such  proceedings. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  a  civil 
forfeiture  action  could  be  brought  against 
a  for-hlre  motor  carrier  for  transporting 
property  without  a  required  certificate  or 
permit.  Such  action  would  be  available 
whether  or  not  the  carrier  had  taken  steps 
to  give  the  operation  an  appearance  of 
legality,  but  the  principal  enforcement  ad- 
vantage that  would  accrue  would  be  when 
the  operator,  by  means  of  an  alleged  vehicle 
lease  or  an  alleged  purchase  of  the  com- 
modity hauled,   has  attempted   to   give   the 
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operation  an  appearance  of  private  carriage. 
Mot*  ■peclflcally,  an  owner  of  a  velklcle  may 
«iat«r  Into  a  veblele  leaae  arrangement  wltb 
a  mantdtetunr  vnder  which  tba  manufac- 
turer aUe^dly  naee  tbe  vehicle  In  private 
carrier  <H>ei«tlona.  Such  arcangemante  range 
all  the  way  ftom  a  bona  fide  lease  of  a 
Tehlele,  at  one  extreme,  to  an  obvious  sham 
at  the  other.  No  enforcement  action  Is,  of 
course.  Involved  In  the  case  of  a  bona  flde 
lease.  The  obvious  shams,  however,  are  the 
subject  of  criminal  iM-osecutlon. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  vehicle  ar- 
rangements which  the  Commission  believes 
to  be  Illegal  for-hlre  carriage  by  the  vehicle 
owner,  it  Is  doubtful  that  a  criminal  con- 
viction could  be  secured  because  of  the 
necessity  of  showing  knowledge  and  willful- 
ness and  proving  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  In  addition.  In  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing there  can  be  no  appeal  from  an  acquittal. 
Sxich  cases  are  now  handled  in  the  civil 
courts,  but  an  injunction  against  such 
operations  In  the  future  is  aU  that  can  be 
secured.  The  possibility  of  a  civil  injunc- 
tion action,  where  there  is  no  pecuniary 
penalty  ot  criminal  stigma  involved,  has  very 
little  effect  as  a  deterrent  to  would-be  viola- 
tors. A  dvll  forfeit\ire  action,  such  as  that 
proposed,  carrying  with  it  substantial  mone- 
tary penalties  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  against  ques- 
tionable leasing  arrangements. 

Operations  sometimes  referred  to  as  "buy 
and  seU"  operations  are  very  slmUar  In  effect. 
By  allegedly  purchasing  merchandise  the 
transpertcr  represents  the  operation  to  be 
privato  oarrtage.  As  tn  the  case  of  leasing 
arrangements  these  operations  have  many 
variations,  some  of  which  present  close  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  operation  constitutes 
for-lilre  carriage.  Some  are  obviously  illegal 
for-hire  oi>eration8  and  are  handled  as 
criminal  cases.  Others,  however,  are  not  so 
clearly  unlawful  as  to  warrant  criminal  ac- 
tion for  the  reasons  stated  above  In  connec- 
tion with  questionable  leasing  arrangements, 
but  which.  In  the  Commission's  view,  are 
nevertheless  unlawful. 

Such  operations  may  be  continued  for 
substantial  periods  during  the  pendency  of 
a  civil  Injunction  proceeding  and  before  a 
cease-and-desist  order  is  Issued  by  the  court. 
If  the  proposed  amendment  were  enacted  a 
number  of  these  cases  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  civil  forfeiture  action  In  which. 
If  Buceessful,  the  operator  would  suffer  a 
money  Judgment  or  forfeiture. 

Enactment    of    the    proposed    legislation 
would  also  greatly  facilitate  the  Commis- 
aion's    enforcement    activities    In    the    im- 
portant area  of  motor  carrier  safety.     Al- 
thoxigh    a   very   high   percentage    of    cases 
involvtof    violations    erf    the    Commission's 
safety  regrulatlona  are  disposed  or  by  pleas 
of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  investigations 
looking  toward  such  prosecutions  are  never- 
theless extremely  time  consuming  because  of 
the  necessity  of  proving  to  the  court  every 
element   of    the    alleged    criminal   offense. 
Since  the  quantimi  of  proof  required  In  a 
civil  forfeiture  proceeding  is  not  as  great  as 
that  required  In  a  criminal  action,  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  time  that  must  now  be 
spent  in  preparing  for  criminal  prosecutions 
In  such  cases  could  be  devoted  to  handling  a 
larger  number  ot  civil  forfeituw  proceedings. 
The  Commission's  efforts  at  more  effective 
and  expeditious  enforcement  would  also  be 
greatiy  enhaaeed  If  it  were  authorized  to  in- 
■***«*•  forfeiture  proceedings  directly  in  the 
court*  instead  of  i»x>oeedlng  through  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  it  Is  now  required 
to  do.    Delays  would  be  avoided  not  only  by 
eliminating  the  mechanics  involved  in  tak- 
ing the  extra  step,  but  also  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  delays  as  may  be  caused  by  the 
time  consumed  In  convincing  the  U.S.  at- 
torney that  an  action  should  be  filed. 

These  proposed  amendments,  coupled  with 
a  substantial  Increase  in  the  amoimt  of  the 


forfeitures  prescribed,  would  strengthen  the 
Catwnlssion's  hand  eoiBldenbly  in  deaimg 
wtta  some  Of  the  principal  factors  contrlb- 
utlng  to  the  decline  «t  regulated  common 
carriers. 
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8^88.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  deny,  revoke  or  suspend,  oper- 
ating authority  granted  under  part  II  of  the 
Act,  or  to  order  divestiture  of  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

JUSTmCATION  ACCOMPANYING   SENATE  BILL   683 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  give  the  Interstate  Commarce  Commission 
specific  authority  to  revoke  or  suspend  oper- 
ating authority,  or  order  divestiture  of  inter- 
est, under  certain  circumstances.  First  the 
Commission  must  find  that  either  the  oper- 
ating authority,  or  a  facility  or  instrumental- 
ity operated  or  employed  in  connection  with 
such  operating  authority,  has  been  used  to 
commit,  or  aid  and  abet  in  the  commission 
of,  a  felony,  or,  in  connecUon  with  an 
application  for  operating  authority,  perjury 
or  subornation  of  perjury,  has  been  com- 
mitted. Secondly,  the  Commission  must 
find  that  the  carrier's  or  broker's  convicUon 
or  that  a  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
convicted  of  such  crime  has  such  an  Interest 
in  the  motor  carrier  or  broker  that  such 
conviction  affects  the  fitness  of  the  carrier 
or  broker  to  operate  as  such  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  The  Conmilsslon.  at  the 
present  time,  has  no  authority  to  revoke  a 
certificate  solely  because  a  carrier  is  en- 
gaged in  some  undesirable  or  even  criminal 
activity. 

The  law  directs  the  Commission  to  Issue 
certificates  or  permits  upon  a  showing 
among  other  things,  that  the  appUcant  1^ 
nt,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  the  proposed 
transportation.  It  has  been  said,  however 
that  the  Issue  of  fitness  Is  limited  to  fitness 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  motor 
transportation  such  as  safety  of  operations 
and  does  not  embrace  other  activities  or 
nablts  of  the  applicant. 

T*e  Commission  Is  of  the  view  that  in- 
Testlgatlons  of  criminal  activities,  other  than 
▼legations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
S5..  "*'*****  acts,  are  matters  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  some  agency  other 
iman  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
The  Commission  is  of  the  further  view  thai- 
It  is  not  now  qualified  to  function  in  the 
capacity  of  a  criminal  court.  Moreover  it 
would  be  a  virtually  impossible  task  for  the 
Commission  to  undertake  to  Investigate  the 
moral  character  of  all  those  who  apply  for 
operating  authority. 

While  the  Commission  is  oonvlnced  that 
It  shoold  not  become  the  "keeper  of  the 
morals-  of  the  transportation  Industry 
nevertheless,  it  is  equally  convinced  that  it 
should  lend  its  weight  to  eflbrts  to  stamp 
o\rt  crime  wherever  it  arises  within  the  motor 
carrier  Industry  it  regulates.  The  Commis- 
sion strongly  beUeves  that  its  authority  with 
respect  to  both  denial  and  revocation  should 
especially  be  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  the 
transportation  business.  Motor  carriers  and 
brc*ers  must  be  fit  to  conduct  their  bust- 
ness,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
requires  that  our  Judgment  must  be  respon- 
sible to  that  purpose. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the  appropri- 
ate sections  of  the  act  should  be  amended 
to  clarify  the  Commission's  authority  to 
deny,  and  to  give  it  authority  to  revoke,  or 
suspend,  operating  authority,  or  to  order 
divestitiu-e  of  interest,  under  the  circum- 
stances hereinabove  set  forth.  The  primary 
Federal  responsibility  for  dealing  directly 
with  organized  crime  rests,  in  large  part 
with  the  FBI.  The  Commission  believes 
therefore,  that  its  activity  in  this  field  should 
be  limited  and  should  be  a  corollary  to  the 
action  taken  by  a  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement organization. 


S.684.  A  bill  to  clarify  certain  provlston. 
of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  ComaaercTAct 
and  to  place  transacti<»is  Involrlng  uniai. 
tlons  or  acquisitions  of  control  of  CretSt 
forwarders  under  the  provisions  of  sectton* 
of  the  act.  " 

JOBTinCATION  AOCOMPANVmc  SCNATZ  SILL  M4 

The  present  provisions  of  part  IV  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  concerning  owner 
ship,  control,  and  operation  of  freight  for- 
warders are  extremely  confusing  and.  in  some 
Instances,  apparently  conflicting.  The  at 
tached  draft  bill  would  clarify  this  situation 
by  making  freight  forwarders  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act. 

Section  411(a)  of  the  act  prohibits  a 
freight  forwarder  or  any  person  (defined  in 
sec.  402  as  Including  an  individual,  firm 
and  corporation)  controlling  a  freight  for^ 
warder  from  acquiring  control  of  a  carrier 
subject  to  part  I,  n,  or  m  of  the  act  Ex 
pressly  excepted  from  this  prohibition  Is  the 
right  of  any  carrier  subject  to  part  I  n 
or  III  to  acquire  control  of  any  other  carrier 
subject  to  those  parts  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, under  section  411(g)  it  Is  lawful  for 
a  common  carrier  subject  to  part  I,  ii  or 
in  or  any  person  controlling  such  a  common 
carrier  to  acquire  control  of  a  freieht  ftir 
warder. 

Taken  together  these  three  provisions  lead 
to  the  following  confusing  results:  A  person 
who  iniUally  gains  control  of  a  common 
carrier  can  subsequently  acquire  control  of 
a  freight  forwarder,  but  a  person  cannot  first 
acquire  control  of  a  freight  forwarder  and 
then  acquh-e  control  of  a  common  carrier 
a  person  who  acquires  control  of  a  common 
carrier  and  a  freight  forwarder,  in  that 
order,  cannot  later  acquire  control  of  another 
common  carrier,  although  the  common  car- 
rier controlled  by  such  person  can  acquire 
control  of  another  common  carrier. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  section  411(0 
I^ecludes  any  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  a  common  carrier  subject  to  part  I  n  or 
ni  from  dlrecUy  or  indirectly  owning,  con- 
troUlng.  or  holding  stock  in  a  freight  for- 
warder in  his  personal  percunlary  interest. 
This  leads  to  the  rather  unusual  result  that 
under  section  411(g)  a  person  may  control 
both  a  carrier  and  a  freight  forwarder  but 
in  view  of  section  411(c),  this  control  must 
be  exercised  in  some  manner  as  not  to  In- 
clude being  an  officer,  director,  or  employee 
of  the  carrier. 

It  may  therefore  readily  be  seen  why  it  is 
so  difficult.  If  not  at  times  impossible,  to 
reconcile  the  language  in  the  various  sections 
discussed  and  give  them  meamng.  If  op- 
portunlty  to  engage  in  objectionable  prac- 
tices exists.  It  seems  clear  that  it  Is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  common  control  of  a  carrier  and 
a  forwarder  rather  than  the  form  whereby 
such  common  control  Is  accomplished. 

The  draft  bUl  wo\ild  remove  uncertainty 
and  confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
language  in  question  by  amending  Bcctlon  5 
•o  as  to  place  thereunder  all  acquisitions  of 
control,  naergers,  consolidations,  or  unifica- 
tions Involving  freight  forwarders.  The 
number  of  freight  forwarders  is  so  small 
tnat  the  increase  in  section  5  proceedings 
would  be  insignificant  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  clarification  of  the 
law. 

Four  amendments  to  section  5  are  nec- 
essary. Paragraph  (13)  would  be  changed 
to  embrace  freight  forwarders  subject  to  part 
rv  within  the  definition  of  the  word  "car- 
rier" as  used  in  paragraphs  (2)  through  (12). 
Paragraph  (3)  would  also  be  modified  to 
make  the  reporting  and  accounting  pro- 
visions of  part  IV  applicable  to  a  noncarrler 
person  authorized  under  section  5  to  acquire 
control  of  a  freight  forwarder.  A  new  sen- 
tence would  be  added  to  paragraph  (4)  in 
order  to  preserve  the  legality  of  existing 
common  control  relationships  Involving 
freight  forwarders.    Finally,  paragraph    (2) 
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(a)  would  be  amended  to  preclude  approval, 
under  revised  section  5,  of  a  common  carrier, 
subject  to  part  I,  H,  or  m,  holding  a  per- 
mit SE  a  freight  forwarder.  This  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  retention  of  the  present  pro- 
hibition in  section  410(e)  of  such  unification 
of  operating  rights  in  a  single  entity. 
Otherwise  substantial  confusion  would  re- 
sult among  shippers  as  to  the  capacity  in 
which  the  carrier  was  serving. 

Several  changes  also  are  required  In  part 
IV  in  order  to  make  It  compart  with  amended 
section  5.  The  prohibition  in  section  404 
ic)  respecting  a  common  carrier  giving  un- 
due preference  or  advantage  to  any  freight 
forwarder  would  be  reworded  so  as  to  be 
applicable  to  a  freight  forwarder  controlling 
or  under  common  control  with  such  carrier 
as  well  as  to  one  controlled  by  it. 

As  previously  noted  the  proscription  In  the 
second  sentence  of  section  410(c)  against 
Issuance  of  a  freight  forwarder  permit  to 
any  common  csurler  subject  to  parts  I 
through  111  would  be  retained.  However, 
the  language  Immediately  following,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  "but  no  application," 
would  become  unnecessary  as  a  result  of  the 
other  amendments,  and  would  therefore  be 
deleted. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  410  would  be 
changed  by  addition  of  the  following  phrase 
at  the  beginning  thereof:  "Bxcept  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6  of  this  act,".  This  lan- 
guage would  preserve  the  existing  law^ 
rejecting  transfers  of  freight  forwarder  per- 
mits in  transactions  which  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  amended  section 
5— for  example,  the  transfer  of  a  freight  for- 
warder permit  to  a  person  which  is  neither 
a  carrier  nor  a  forwarder,  and  is  not  affiliated 
therewith.  Similar  provisions  are  applicable 
to  transfers  of  motor  carrier  and  water  car- 
rier operating  rights  in  sections  3ia(b)  and 
313  of  parts  II  and  III,  respectively. 

In  order  to  complement  the  prohibition  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  410  against  a  com- 
mon carrier  holding  a  freight  forwarder  per- 
mit, subsection  (h)  would  be  amended  so 
as  to  make  it  clear  that  a  person  holding 
a  permit  under  part  IV  co\ild  not  be  au- 
tborlced  to  engage  in  carrier  operations  un- 
der parts  I,  n.  or  III. 

Section  411  would  be  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (a) ,  whose  provisions  have  been 
superseded,  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  as  (a)  and  (b).  respec- 
tively. Redesignated  subsection  <b)  would 
be  revised  to  empower  the  Commission  to 
approve  the  holding  of  stock  in  a  freight 
forwarder  by  a  person  afllllatsd  with  a  carrier 
subject  to  parts  I,  II.  or  m.  Subsections 
(d),  (e).  and  (f)  would  be  redesignated  as 
subsections  (c),  <d).  and  (e)  respectively. 
Finally,  subsection  (g)  would  be  deleted  as 
no  longer  necessary. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  at- 
tached draft  bill  would  acoompUsh  a  much 
needed  clarification  of  part  IV  of  the  later- 
BUte  Commerce  Act  and  recommends  its  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  Congress. 


S.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  certain  supplementary  and  re- 
lated Acts  with  respect  to  the  requirement 
of  an  oath  for  certain  reports,  applications, 
and  complaints  file4  with  the  IntersUte 
Conunerce  Commission. 

JUSTIFICATION   AOCOMPAKTIMC  SENATE   BILL  68  5 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  eliminate  from  various  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  mandatory  requirement  that  certain 
reports,  applications,  and  complaints  be  made 
under  oath,  and  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  Impose  such  requirement  at  its  dis- 
cretion. 

Under  section  20(2)  of  part  I  and  compa- 
rable provisions  In  other  parts  of  the  Inter- 
state CoDiiiMroe  Act,  the  annual  reports  of 
the  carriers  are  reqtilred  to  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  oath.    The  oath  require- 


ment is  also  mandatory  for  reports  filed  un- 
der section  1  of  the  Accident  Reports  Act 
and  section  9  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection 
Act.  By  contrast,  such  requirement  Is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  i)erlodlcal  or  special  reports  filed  under 
section  20(2)  and  various  other  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  there 
is  no  statutory  requirement  at  all  of  an  oath 
for  reports  submitted  by  conferences,  bu- 
reaus, and  other  organizations  formed  pur- 
suant to  section  5a  of  the  act  or  for  periodi- 
cal and  special  reports  filed  under  section 
20b(6).  relating  to  railroad  securities  modi- 
fications. 

In  addition  to  the  mandatory  requirement 
of  an  onth  for  the  above-mentioned  reports, 
.-vn  onth  Is  also  reqiilred  for  applications  filed 
by  railroads  and  motor  carriers  under  sec- 
tions 20a (4)  and  214  of  the  act,  respectively, 
for  authority  to  issue  securities,  and  for  ap- 
plications for  exemption  from  regulation 
filed  under  section  204(a)  (4a)  by  motor  car- 
riers operating  solely  within  a  single  State. 
An  oath  is  similarly  required  with  respect 
to  applications  filed  under  section  77(p)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  for  Commission  approval 
to  solicit,  use.  or  act  under  proxies,  authoriza- 
tions, or  deposit  agreements  in  railroad  re- 
organization proceedings. 

Other  mandatory  oath  requirements  are 
found  in  those  provisions  of  the  act  govern- 
ing the  filing  of  applications  for  motor  car- 
rier, water  carrier,  and  freight  forwarder  op- 
erating authorities  and  complaints  involving 
the  rates  of  motor  contract  carriers  and  water 
common  and  contract  carriers.  No  compara- 
ble requirements  are  imposed,  however,  with 
respect  to  complaints  involving  the  rates  of 
railroads,  pipelines,  or  express  companies 
subject  to  part  I;  motor  common  carriers 
subject  to  part  II;  or  freight  forwarders  sub- 
ject to  part  TV  of  the  act,  respectively. 

The  foregoing  oath  requirements  are.  In 
the  Commission's  opinion,  both  unnecessary 
and  burdensome.  Section  35  of  the  Criminal 
Code  (18  U.S.C.  1001)  imposes  penalties 
of  fine  and  Imprisonment  for  knowin^Sly  mak- 
ing false  statements  or  representations  to 
Federal  administrative  agencies,  and  these 
provisions  have  been  construed  to  apply  to 
the  giving  of  false  Information  even  though 
not  under  oath.  Moreover,  penalties  for 
knowingly  making  false  statements  in  car- 
rier reports  are  contained  in  section  20(7)  (b) 
and  comparable  provisions  in  other  parts  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  view  of 
these  statutory  provisions  against  the  giving 
or  filing  of  false  information,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  mandatory  oath  requirements  In  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Commission  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  burdensome  to  the  carriers 
and  cause  delays  and  Inconveniences  In  the 
processing  of  reports  and  other  documents 
because  of  tbe  necessity  of  returning  them 
to  the  carriers  for  authentication  when  the 
Oath  has  been  inadvertently  omitted. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  en- 
actment of  the  provisions  In  the  attached 
draft  bill  which  would  make  the  present 
mandatory  oath  requirements  discretionary 
with  the  Commission.  Retention  of  discre- 
tionary authority  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  an  oath  should  the  need  arise. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  AMEND  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rtile  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
amend  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Btjvfb&kt]  for  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  fracn  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  A»n>ntsoN]  known  as  Senate 
Resolution  9. 


This  proposed  new  rule  relates  to  the  as- 
signment of  thm  proreeatonal  and  clerical 
stfdr  members  of  tbe  standing  committees, 
subcommittees,  aBd  apselal  am  select  com- 
mittees of  tbe  Senate,  to  duties  dsaisnated 
for  them  by  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  such  committees. 

Such  new  rule  shall  read  as  follows: 
"rvtlxxli 
"Minority  staff  members 

"1.  Each  standing  committee  of  tbe  Senate 
(Other  than  the  Committee  on  Appcoprla- 
tlons)  is  authoilxed  to  appoint  by  majority 
vote  of  the  cotnmittee  not  more  than  five 
professional  staff  members  tn  addltton  to  the 
clerical  staffs  on  a  permanent  basis  without 
regard  to  political  affiliations  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  p>erfonn  the  duties  of 
the  office;  and  said  staff  members  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  committee  as  the  committee 
may  deem  advisable,  except  that  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  minority  meaabers  of  such 
committee  by  resolution  adopted  by  them  so 
request,  at  least  40  percent  of  such  profes- 
sional staff  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
majority  vote  of  the  minority  members  of 
such  committee  and  shall  be  assigned  to 
such  committee  business  as  the  minority 
members  of  such  committee  deem  advisable. 
Services  of  professional  staff  members  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  conunittee 
may  be  terminated  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  and  services  of  professional  staff 
members  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  minority  members  of  su^  commit- 
tee may  be  terminated  by  majority  vote  of 
such  minority  members.  Professional  staff 
members  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than  committee  business  and  no  other  duties 
may  be  tisslgned  to   them. 

"2.  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  (other  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations),  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  a  majority  vote  ot  the  com- 
mittee, shall  consist  of  not  more  than  seven 
clerks  to  be  attacbed  to  tbe  offioe  of  tbe 
cbalrman.  to  tbe  ranking  minority  member. 
and  to  the  professional  staff,  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  advisable,  eaoept  (hat 
whenever  a  majority  at  the  minority  mam- 
bm  of  such  oommittee  by  resolution  adopted 
by  them  so  request,  at  least  40  percent  of 
such  clerks  shall  be  appointed  by  majority 
vote  of  such  minority  members.  The  cleri- 
cal staff  shall  handle  committee  coRVspond- 
ence  and  stenographic  work,  both  for  the 
committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  on  matters  related 
to  committee  work,  except  that  If  members 
of  the  clerical  staff  are  appointed  by  the 
minority  members  of  such  oommittee,  such 
clerical  staff  members  shall  handle  oommit- 
tee correspondence  and  stenographic  work 
for  those  nwembm^  of  the  committee  staff  ap- 
pointed by  such  minority  members,  and  for 
tbe  minority  members,  on  matters  related 
to  oommittee  work. 

"3.  In  any  case  in  which,  pursuant  to  one 
or  more  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  a  standing 
or  select  oommittee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee.  Is  au- 
thorlaed  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  one 
or  more  employees,  such  amount  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 40  percent  of  the  funds  available  or 
to  be  used  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  all 
such  employees)  as  may  be  requested  by  a 
majority  of  the  minority  members  of  such 
committee  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  an  employee  or  employees 
selected  for  appointment  by  majority  vote 
of  such  minority  members.  Any  employee  or 
employees  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee business  as  such  minority  mem- 
bers deem  advisable. 

"4.  Nothing  In  this  rtile  Is  to  be  construed 
as  requiring  a  reduction  In  the  nimiber  of 
professional  or  clerical  staff  members  au- 
thorized prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule  to 
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be  employed  by  any  commlttoe  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  BubcMnmlttee  thereof,  or  in  the 
percentage  of  such  members  presently 
authorised  to  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
memberehlp  ct  any  euoh  committee  or 
subcommittee." 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  AMEND  THE 
8TANDINO  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PROUTY  flubmltted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Bules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  In 
writing  that  It  la  my  Intention  to  move  to 
amend  the  Standing  Rxilei  of  the  Senate  for 
the  pxirpoee  of  adding  a  new  nUe  relating  to 
the  assignment  of  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  and  special  and 
select  commltteee  of  the  Senate,  to  duties 
designated  by  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  such  ocxnmlttees. 

Such  new  rule  shall  read  as  follows: 

"bulk  xu 
"Minority  staff  members 
"1.  Sach  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate (other  than  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
inlatlons)  Is  authorized  to  appoint  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee  not  more  than 
five  professional  staff  members  In  addition 
to  the  clerical  staffs  on  a  permanent  basis 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office;  and  said  staff  members 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  such  committee  as 
the  committee  may  deem  advisable,  except 
that  whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority 
members  of  sucn  committee  by  resolution 
adopted  by  them  so  request,  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  such  professional  staff  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the  minority 
members  of  such  conunittee  and  shall  be 
assigned  to  such  committee  business  as  the 
minority  members  of  such  committee  deem 
advisable.  Services  of  professional  staff 
m«nbers  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  may  be  terminated  by  majority 
vote  of  the  cc»nmlttee  and  services  of  pro- 
fessloiua  staff  members  appointed  by  a  ma- 
Jcnity  vote  of  the  minority  members  of  such 
committee  may  be  terminated  by  majority 
vote  of  such  minority  members.  Professional 
staff  members  shall  not  engage  in  any  work 
other  than  committee  business  and  no  other 
duties  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

"2.  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  (other  than  the 
Cknnmlttee  on  Appropriations),  which  shall 
be  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, shall  consist  of  not  more  than  seven 
clerks  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  professional  staff,  as  the  commit- 
tee may  deem  advisable,  except  that  when- 
evw  a  majority  of  the  minority  members  of 
such  conunittee  by  resolution  adopted  by 
them  so  request,  at  least  40  percent  of  such 
clerks  shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote 
of  such  minority  members.  The  clerical 
staff  shall  handle  conmilttee  correspondence 
and  stenographic  work,  both  fca-  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  for  tne  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  matters  related  to 
committee  work,  except  that  if  members  of 
the  clerical  staff  are  appointed  by  the  mlncw- 
Ity  members  of  such  committee,  such  cleri- 
cal staff  meml>ers  shall  handle  committee 
correspondence  and  stenograpblc  work  for 
those  members  of  the  committee  staff  ap- 
pointed by  such  minority  members,  and  for 
the  minority  members,  on  matters  related 
to  conunittee  work. 

"3.  In  any  case  in  which,  pursuant  to  one 
or  more  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  a  stand- 
ing or  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee,  Ib  au- 
thorized to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  one 


or  more  employees,  such  amount  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 40  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  or 
to  be  used  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  all 
such  employees)  as  may  be  requested  by  a 
majority  of  the  minority  m^nbers  of  such 
committee  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  an  employee  or  employees 
selected  for  appointment  by  majority  vote  of 
such  minority  members.  Any  employee  or 
employees  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
shall  be  assigpied  to  such  committee  or  sub- 
conunittee  business  as  such  minority  mem- 
bers deem  advisable. 

"4.  Nothing  in  this  rule  Is  to  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  a  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  professional  or  clerical  staff  members 
authorized  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
to  be  employed  by  any  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  subconunlttee  thereof,  or  in  the 
percentage  of  such  members  presently  au- 
thorized to  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
membership  of  any  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee." 


February 


EXTENSION  FOR  1  YEAR  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROVISIONS  OF  PUBLIC 
LAWS  815  AND  874 — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BELL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  distingrilshed  Junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(8.  236)  to  extend  for  1  year  certain 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
and  to  amend  the  definition  of  the  term 
"real  property"  with  respect  to  such  laws, 
introduced  by  me  on  January  15,  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DAVIS-BACON 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8,  450,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MIORATORYAQRICULTDRAL  WORK- 
ERS— ADDITIONAL  SPONSOR  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  introduced  a 
group  of  blUs  relating  to  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  their  families  and  de- 
pendents. I  understand  that  the  bills 
are  still  at  the  desk,  awaiting  the  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  join  in  sponsoring  them.  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  other  Senators  In 
the  sponsorship  of  Senate  bill  522,  the 
day  care  nursery  bill  which  encourages 
the  setting  up  of  nurseries  to  take  care 
of  the  younger  children  of  the  migrant 
workers.  I  ask  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  522. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
dition will  be  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
am  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  and  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  sponsorship  of  Senate  bill  526 


to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
so  as  to  help  farmers  in  providing  s^I 
tary  facilities  for  their  migrant  worken 
I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  bill  526. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad. 
dition  will  be  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  President,  I  want  it  definitely  un- 
derstood that  I  shall  vigorously  oppose 
other  bills  of  the  group.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  others  which  I  shall  support 
after  further  study. 

However,  I  certainly  Join  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  two  bills  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  I  shall  work  as  strongly  as 
I  can  for  their  enactment. 


1963 
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HONORARY  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP 
FOR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL— ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
to  confer  honorary  citizenship  upon  Win- 
ston ChurchlU,  and  I  reintroduced  it  on 
January  14,  the  first  day  on  which  Sen- 
ators had  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
legislation.  At  that  time  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lav- 
sche],  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Kkfauver]  Joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

Subsequently,  on  January  16,  I  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  add  Sen- 
ators Humphrey,  Yarborough,  Grueninc, 
Bartlett,  Inouye.  Boggs.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

Since  that  time  four  more  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  requested  that 
I  add  their  names  as  cosponsors  of  the 
Joint  resolution.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  at  Its  next  printing,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5  to 
confer  honorary  citizenship  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  Winston  Churchill:  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 

McGOVERN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  leadership  In  this  resolu- 
tion. It  has  been  pointed  out  in  numer- 
ous news  articles  in  recent  days  that  the 
only  other  foreigner  upon  whom  such 
American  citizenship  was  conferred  was 
Lafayette,  and  that  was  not  by  act  of 
Congress,  but  as  a  result  of  his  having 
been  a  citizen  of  the  States  of  both  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, having  been  a  citizen  of  a  State 
or  States,  he  became  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  by  the  services 
he  rendered  to  America  and  to  Europe, 
Lafayette  showed  his  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Churchill  has  an 
equal  reputation,  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, for  his  leadership  in  the  fight  for 


human  liberty  which  encompassed  every 
country  on  this  earth. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
joint  resolution  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  which  would 
confer  honorary  American  citizenship 
upon  the  Right  Honorable  Winston 
Churchill.  If  any  citizen  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  m-orld  is  entitled  to  have 
honorary  American  citizenship  conferred 
upon  him.  It  certainly  is  Winston 
Churchill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  aged,  is 
no  longer  in  political  activity,  and  is  a 
distinguished  historical  author,  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  on  this 
proposal  while  Churchill  is  still  on  this 
earth  and  still  in  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties and  in  a  position  to  appreciate  his 
receipt  of  American  citizenship.  With 
becoming  modesty,  he  has  said  this  is 
not  something  for  him  to  comment  on; 
that  while  he  will  accept  the  honorary 
citizenship  with  humility  and  pride,  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  comment 
on  it.  I  hope  Congress  will  act  soon  on 
the  matter. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  e.x- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  my  own  right.  I  merely  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I 
should  like  veiT  much  to  be  a  cosponser 
of  his  joint  resolution,  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  delighted 
to  inform  my  colleague  that  I  have  just 
done  so.  The  Senator  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed  legislation 
I  also  appreciate  very  much  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  senior- 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  wiU  be  some  legal 
questions  involved  in  connection  with  the 
Senator's  proposal,  because  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  must  be  a  citizen  of  a 
State.  However,  I  am  confident  that  a 
way  can  be  found,  through  proper  legal 
procedures,  to  bring  about  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  desires  to  do.  I  am 
confident  that  a  way  can  be  devised  to 
tell  Winston  Chm-chiU  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  wishes  to  tell  him,  namely, 
that  we  respect  and  admire  him  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  Kingdom  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  and  that  our  admiration 
for  him  is  so  great  that  Congress  desires 
to  honor  him. 

If  ever  there  was  an  hour  when  Britain 
needed  a  friend,  it  is  now ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly timely-  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
should  act  as  he  has;  and  many  of  us 
feel  moUvated  to  join  him  in  his  pro- 
posed action. 

Whatever  may  be  the  legal  diffi- 
culties—and  I  am  sure  we  will  sur- 
mount them— let  us  be  certain  to  tell 
Winston  Chvu-chill  what  we  think  of  him 
and  of  his  services  to  mankind,  and 
through  him  to  teU  the  BriUsh  people 
that  they  are  among  the  greatest  friends 
we  have  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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has  suggested.  As  a  lawyer,  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  bothered 
me  a  little.  We  may  have  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  making  an^-one  a  Federal 
citizen,  as  such.  But  I  believe  we  all 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
suggested,  that  we  would  like  to  do  what 
is  proposed.  I  am  hopeful  that  In  the 
meantime  one  of  our  States — perhaps 
Texas,  Ohio.  New  York,  or  Washington- 
may  offer  honorai-y  citizensliip  to  Win- 
ston Churchill.  In  that  way  the  legal 
problem  would  be  solved. 

Mr.    YOUNG  of    Ohio.     I   thank    the 
Senator. 


LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  TO 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  ProutyJ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  30  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ilhnois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  The  resolution 
seeks  to  provide  full  legislative  authority 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
Under  authoiity  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  January  22  and  28,  1963 : 
S.  415.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
.ind  874,  81st  Congress,  in  order  tx>  extend  for 
1  year  certain  expiring  provisions  thereof, 
and  lor  other  purposes:  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr 
Randolph.  Mr.  Bi«le.  Mr.  Younc  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  FoNc,  Mr.  Long  of  Miasouri,  Mr. 
Orueninc,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Brewster. 

Autbority  of  January  23,  1»63; 
S.  432.  A  bill  to  accelerate,  extend,  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
program:  Mr.  Manstikld,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Yovnc  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  BoGcs.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr! 
Brewster.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
INOUYB,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McGra, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr! 
Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Authority  of  January  24.  1963  : 
S.  521.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  children;  Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
JAvrrs.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Randolph. 

S.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  establishing 
a  Children -8  Bureau  so  as  to  assist  States  In 
providing  for  day-care  services  for  children 
of  migrant  agricultural  workers:  Mr.  Met- 
cale.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr  iNotJYc.  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr  Mc- 
Cartht,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Yotwc  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Smathers,  and  Mr 
Morse. 

S.  523  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Metcalt.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  McCarthy 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr  jAvrrs! 
and  Mr  Pell. 


S  524  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  Young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Scott  Mr 
jAvrrs.  and  Mr.  Morse. 

S.  525.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor" 
Mr.  Metcalt.  Mr.  Iwoute,  Mr.  Ranikilhh,  Mr 
McCarthy.  Mr  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr  jAvrrs 
and  Mr.  Morse. 

S.  526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  program  to 
assist  farmers  in  providing  adequate  sanita- 
tion facilities  for  mlgrator>'  farm  laborers- 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Long  of  Miasouri  Mr 
Inouye,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Rakdolph'  Mr 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cooper 
Mr  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Smathers,  and  Mr  MoRst 
S.  527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  6 
1933,  as  amended,  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Improved 
volunUry  methods  of  recruiUng.  training 
transporting,  and  distributing  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Metcalf 
Mr.  iNouvE.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Yotrwo  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Morsx. 

S.  528.  A   biU    to    amend    the   Pair   lAbor 
Standards  Act.  1938.  ae  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimiun  wages  lor  certain  persons  em- 
ployed In  agriculture,  and  for  other  piu-poses 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  McCarthy    Mr 
YoTTNc  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Javits. 

S.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make  its 
provisions  applicable  to  agrlculttire :  Mr 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Authority  of  January  28,  1963: 
S.  557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  impose  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  imported  each  year  in  excess 
of  annual  quotas:  Mr.  Mechem.  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  Mr 
Benkett,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  McOee,  and  Mr 
Goldwatir. 

Authority  of  January-  30,  1963: 
S  601.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  that 
the  national  land  reserve  and  certain  other 
lands  exclusively  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  managed  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  to  prodtjce  a 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr  McGee. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  RIGHT-OF- 
WAY  POLICY  FOR  PRIVATE 
TRANSMISSION  LINES  CROSSING 
FEDERAL  LANDS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  at  this  time  that 
hearings  befoi-e  the  full  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  on  the  proposed 
Government  right-of-way  policy  for 
private  transmission  lines  crossing  Fed- 
eral lands  will  be  held  in  room  3110,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  on  February  27.  1963 
at  10  a.m. 

In  addition  to  others,  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  been  invited  to  tcstifv 
at  the  hearings. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimoos  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record] 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
Article  entitled  "¥rbo'B  Right  In  Rail-Bus 
RoW"  written  by  Senator  Williams  of  New 
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Jersey  and  publlabed  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Ifetropolltan  T^anBportatlon.  dealing  with 
future  urban  transportation  needs. 


ROBERT  H.  O'BRIEN 

lb.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  State  of  Montana  Is  always  proud 
when  one  of  Its  native  sons  makes  good. 
The  latest  In  a  long  list  of  Montanans 
who  have  brought  honor  to  themselves 
and  to  the  State  is  Mr.  Robert  H.  O'Brien, 
recently  named  president  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  motion  pictures. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  bom  in  Helena,  and 
worked  in  various  enterprises  in  the 
State,  including  cattle  ranching  and 
mining  engineering,  before  his  career 
drew  him  eastward.  After  several  years 
as  a  Government  lawyer,  he  switched  to 
private  industry.  Since  then,  his  rise 
to  the  top  of  a  highly  challenging  busi- 
ness has  been  sure  and  steady.  This 
imxisual  success  story  of  a  film  president 
who  never  served  the  standard  appren- 
ticeship in  the  industry  is  described  In 
a  recent  article  written  by  John  M.  Lee, 
and  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
western  edition.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pxbsonautt:  MOM  CHiEy  Robert  H. 
CyBBUM — ^PiiKsn>ENT  Started  in  the  Film 
Indttstbt  at  the  TOi> — Approach  to  Movie 
Btjszkkss  Is  Cool  and  Analtticai. 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 

New  Yobk. — The  motion  picture  Industry 
once  projected  an  image  of  technicolored 
corpcH-ate  executives,  many  of  them  pioneer 
movlemakera.  some  of  them  wUlful,  even 
bizarre,  contrasting  with  the  custom  corpo- 
rate behavior  in  more  proealc  fields. 

But  the  Industry  has  declined,  challenged 
by  television  and  plagued  by  a  shrinking 
market.  The  old  power  of  the  studios  has 
shifted  to  the  stars  and  the  Independent 
inxxlucers. 

Financial  reverses  have  precipitated  cor- 
porate upheaval,  and  Wall  Street  has  become 
increasingly  insistent  upon  keeping  the  klieg 
lights  focused  on  proflt-and-loss  statements. 
As  p€u^  of  the  transition,  the  movie  men 
heading  the  major  studios  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  businessmen. 

The  newest  arrival  at  the  top  rank  of 
Hollywood  executives  confirms  this  trend. 
He  is  Robert  Hector  O'Brien,  58,  who  was 
elected  president  of  Metro-Gk>ldwyn-Mayer, 
Inc.,  this  month. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  no  background  in  the 
amusement  park  business.  He  can  claim  no 
humble  beginning  as  a  part-time  movie 
usher.  He  entered  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try in  1945  at  the  top  and  has  since  held  high 
administrative  and  financial  posts. 

A  lawyer  by  training,  he  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (1942-44).  About  25  years  ago,  he  was 
a  key  Government  administrator  In  the 
financial  simplification  of  public  utility  hold- 
ing comi>anies.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  such  a  di- 
verse background  that  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussing a  new  Cinerama  production,  he  draws 
an  illustrative  anecdote  from  the  Common- 
wealth &  Southern  suit  challenging  the  TYn- 
nessee  Valley  Authority. 

"I'm  no  mogul,"  was  his  light  disclaimer 
this  week  when  Interviewed  concerning  his 
new  position. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  tall  man,  portly,  gray 
haired,  with  a  bright,  bluff  face.    His  man- 


ner is  cordial,  his  oomments  candid  and  his 
approach  cool  and  analytical. 

He  occupies  a  warm,  paneled  office,  faintly 
old-fashioned  in  appearance,  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Loew  Building,  1540  Broadway  at 
Times  Square.  A  protective  pad  keeps  his 
swivel  chair  from  wearing  out  the  carpet. 

When  a  visitor  expressed  surprise  in  not 
finding  Mr.  O'Brien  in  more  ostentatious 
settings,  the  MOM  executive  replied,  "I'm 
not  at  all  conscious  of  my  surroundings.  My 
wife  could  redecorate  the  entire  apartment, 
and  I  would  never  notice." 

During  the  conversation,  Mr.  O'Brien  got 
up  from  his  desk  often,  strode  behind  his 
high-back  chair,  planted  Ills  hands  on  the 
back,  as  though  on  a  lectern,  and  contmued 
his  remarks.  Restless,  he  lit  cigarettes  fre- 
quently but  seldom  smoked  them  halfway. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  formerly  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  had  been  regarded  for 
some  time  as  the  apparent  successor  to 
Joseph  R.  Vogel,  who  had  been  president 
since  1956  and  who  had  piloted  the  company 
through  a  succession  of  crises  in  the  late 
fifties. 

In  the  executive  allnement  earlier  this 
month,  Mr.  Vogel,  68,  was  named  chairman, 
succeeding  George  L.  Kllllon,  who  replaced 
Mr.  Vogel  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  executive  shuffle  followed  a  disap- 
pointing fiscal  year,  when  earnings  in  the 
period  ended  August  31  tumbled  to  $2,589.- 
000.  or  $1.01  a  share,  from  $12,677,000,  or 
$5.02  a  share  in  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Vogel  had  been  criticized  for  the  con- 
fusions surrounding  production  of  'Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty."  The  quarterly  financial 
statement  showed  the  company  was  In  the 
red.  In  this  setting,  the  Industry  specu- 
lated that  Mr.  O'Brien  had  been  moved  Into 
the  presidency  earlier  than  planned,  in  an 
effort  to  put  on  a  new  financial  face. 
Variety,  the  trade  paper,  headlined  Its  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Vogel's  shift.  "Hero  today,  gone 
tomorrow." 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  born  in  Helena,  Mont.,  on 
September  15,  1904.  He  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  natiu-al  wonders  of  his  native 
State,  and  he  finds  hla  greatest  recreation 
in  Montana's  trout  streams. 

He  attended  Belolt  College  from  1923  to 
1925,  worked  on  a  newspaper,  as  a  rancher 
and  In  the  Anaconda  copper  mines  as  an 
engineer  before  entering  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  received  his  law  degree  in  1938. 
After  a  short  period  of  practice  he  Joined 
the  legal  department  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  later  the  SEC.  He  was 
director  of  the  Public  Utilities  Division  be- 
fore being  named  a  Commissioner. 

theater    TV    PROPONENT 

Mr.  O'Brien  left  Government  service  to 
become  assistant  to  Barney  Balaban.  presi- 
dent of  Paramount  Plctiu-es.  early  in  1945. 
He  said  this  week  he  had  been  attracted  to 
the  motion  picture  business  by  "its  dimen- 
sions, characteristics  and  element  of  influ- 
ence." When  Paramount  was  split  into  a 
theater  company  and  a  production  and  dis- 
tribution company,  he  became  treasurer  of 
United  Paramount  Theatres.  Inc.  Upon  the 
acquisition  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.. 
he  became  executive  vice  president  of  ABC 
and  financial  vice  president  of  American 
Broadcasting— Paramount  Theatres.  Inc. 
In  1967  he  Joined  MOM  as  vice  president  and 
treasurer. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  married  to  Ellen  Ford,  and 
they  have  a  daughter.  They  live  in  a  co- 
operative apartment  at  1040  Park  Avenue  in 
New  York. 

During  his  varied  career,  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
been  active  in  promoting  theater  television, 
and  he  has  advocated  greater  use  of  movie 
studio  facilities  by  television  producers  to 
augment  studio  income. 

MGM,  besides  motion  picture  activities, 
has  important  Investments  In  music  publish- 
ing, in  recording  and  the  manufacture  of 
records  and  in  television  production. 
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Mr.  O'Brien  has  been  heavily  Involveii  i 
these  activities,  which  in  recent  years ^^ 
provided  the  profits  to  offset  movie-maSS 
losses.  In  the  search  for  profits.  MOMbte 
even  opened  a  bowling  alley  in  suburb^!! 
Sydney.  Australia.  ^ 

The  new  MOM  president,  although  &war« 
of  the  difficulties  ahead,  is  generally  oou 
mlstic  about  the  future  of  the  business  He 
said  he  expected  Improved  earnings  this  flac«i 
year  over  1962.  although  he  doubted  ^^ 
motion  picture  production  and  distribution 
activity  would  be  In  the  black. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said  he  was  particularly  eaffer 
to  build  up  television  production  to  a  poLt 
where  MOM  had  6  or  7  hours  of  ite  aerlet 
on  weekly  network  TV.  It  has  3  houn  now 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  said  he  expected  "at  leatt 
5  next  year."  Mr.  O'Brien  acknowledged  that 
it  was  hard  to  figure  the  entertainment  mar- 
ket.  "You  Just  don't  know  about  most  of 
our  things  for  sure."  he  said,  "until  you  »t 
the  public's  reaction." 
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SENATOR    DIRKSEN'S    RECORD   ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  the  press  carried  an  account 
of  an  interchange  of  views  which  I  had 
with  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  legislative 
representative  of  the  NAACP.  In  con- 
nection with  that  exchange,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
January  28,  1963,  an  editorial  comment- 
ing on  the  matter.  I  ask  leave  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 
as  follows: 

DisKSEN's  Record  on  Crva  Rights 
The  story  is  that  Senator  Bvexctt  Dnx- 
SEN  told  off  the  Washington  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  the  other  day,  and  there  la 
food  for  thought  in  the  incident. 

The  NAACP  official.  Clarence  Mitchell,  had 
asked  Dirksen  to  cooperate  with  Senate  lib- 
erals in  trying  to  modify  the  Senate's  fill- 
buster  rule.  As  matters  turned  out.  the 
Illinois  Senator  did  cooperate,  but  not.  he 
let  it  be  known,  from  any  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  NAACP. 

As  the  story  goes.  Dirksen  told  Mitchell 
that  the  Chicago  Negro  community  mocked 
and  scorned  him  during  last  fall's  reelec- 
tion campaign.  He  was  particularly  bitter 
over  stories  in  the  Negro  press  that  ridiculed 
him  as  an  enemy  of  civil  rights. 

The  fact  is  that  Dirksen,  while  no  zealot, 
has  been  one  of  the  more  consistent  cham- 
pions Of  civil  rights.  He  voted  for  the  Eisen- 
hower civil  rights  bill  in  1957.  and  personally 
represented  Elsenhower  in  helping  secure 
pajBsage  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1960.  He 
helped  put  through  the  Senate  confirmation 
of  Thurgood  Marshall,  a  Negro  nominated 
by  President  Kennedy  for  the  V3.  court  of 
appeals,  and  he  voted  in  1959  to  modify  the 
Senate  filibuster  rule  under  which  southern 
Democrats  have  so  often  blocked  civil  right* 
legislation. 

What  happened  last  fall  was  that  the  local 
Negro  leadership,  deeply  Involved  in  partisan 
politics,  overlooked  the  well-established 
character  of  Dirksen  as  a  civil  rights  advo- 
cate and  sought  to  paint  him  as  a  Republi- 
can and  a  conservative  and  thus,  automati- 
cally, a  "foe  of  the  common  people." 

Judging  by  Dirksen's  impressive  showing 
in  Chicago  it  was  a  fiction  that  many  In- 
formed Negroes  didn't  buy. 

But  the  Incident  points  up  an  element  of 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  some  Negro  political 
leaders  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  who  parade 
themselves  as  first  and  foremost  champions 
of  civil  rights  but  whose  primary  allegiance 


jj  to  their  political  party.  Dirksen,  as  a 
DemocTst.  would  have  had  their  unflagging 
gupport,  and  his  civil  rights  record  would 
have  been  paraded  for  all  to  see.  But  Dirk- 
sen. the  Republican,  was.  by  their  account,  a 
vicious  enemy  of  their  race. 


A  NATIONAL,  FOOD  CACHE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  have  received  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  National  Food  Cache." 
It  was  published  in  the  Holstein-FYiesian 
World,  of  Lacona.  N.Y.  It  is  based  on  an 
article  by  Prof.  Perry  L.  Stout.  In  my 
judgment,  the  editorial  raises  valid  ques- 
tions regarding  the  vulnerability  of 
American  agriculture  in  case  of  nuclear 
attack;  and  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
that  a  national  food  cache  be  established 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  have  already  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regarding  this  pro- 
posal: and  the  general  reaction  is  that 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  locating  cer- 
tain emergency  food  and  feed  stocks 
near  large  metropolitan  areas  where 
food  Is  normally  shipped  from  distant 
points  of  production.  Several  proposals 
to  All  this  need  have  been  under  discus- 
sion for  several  years.  A  serious  study 
could  well  be  devoted  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  emergency  food  and  feed  stock- 
pile for  use  in  the  event  of  a  major  at- 
tack on  this  country.  Furthermore,  as 
suggested  in  the  editorial,  such  a  pro- 
gram might  put  to  good  use  the  tre- 
mendous stocks  of  surplus  farm  com- 
modities which  are  costing  the  country 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  just  for  stor- 
ing, handling,  and  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  challenging 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  National   Pood    Cache — Practicalitt    or 

PiPEDREAM? 

In  a  previous  Issue  we  mentioned  American 
agriculture's  vulnerability  in  case  of  nuclear 
attack  and  a  proposal  that  a  "national  food 
cache"  be  established.  The  idea  of  a  food 
cache  Is  an  intriguing  one  and  at  first  glance 
seems  like  a  good  answer — both  to  the  pos- 
sible disruption.  In  time  of  war.  of  oxu  entire 
system  of  food  production,  processing,  and 
distribution,  and  also  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  surpluses.  And  perhaps  it  is,  but  It 
certainly  raises  a  whole  new  field  of  ques- 
tions. 

Commenting  on  the  food  cache,  the  Cali- 
fornia Parmer  says :  "It  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Government  to  make  available  the 
750  p>ounds  of  supplementary  dried  food 
needed  to  keep  an  Individual  citizen  alive 
and  well  for  a  2-year  period.  That  amount 
can  be  stored  In  a  space  occupied  by  a  cube 
2  feet  8  inches  on  a  side.  To  acquire  a 
2-years'  supply  for  each  of  our  180  million 
people  would  take  a  20  percent  set-aside  of 
each  year's  crop  for  the  next  10  years."  Fur- 
ther, the  cache  should  be  well  dispersed  to 
be  available  to  each  person — "within  walking 
distance,"  says  the  editorial. 

As  a  kind  of  mental  exercise,  we  did  a  little 
mathematics  with  the  above  figures.  If  our 
math  still  functions  (and  It  may  be  that  It 
does  not)  It  appears  that  750  pounds  per 
person  and  figuring  a  population  of  180  mil- 
lion, the  food  cache  would  total  about  67.5 
million  tons  of  powdered  food  stored  in  boxes 
using  an  aggregate  of  nearly  4  billion  cubic 


feet  of  space.  Also,  If  special  storage  build- 
ings— each  100  by  60  by  20  feet — were  con- 
structed to  house  this  food,  some  33,840 
buildings  would  be  needed.  And  what  an 
army  of  people  would  be  needed  in  a  project 
of  this  size. 

After  the  products  left  the  farm  they  would 
have  to  be  transported,  allocated,  transported 
again,  processed,  packaged,  sorted,  transport- 
ed again,  resorted  and  stored.  Quite  possi- 
bly we  have  left  out  several  different  stages 
in  the  movement  from  farm  to  local  storage. 
Not  even  considering  expense.  It  would  be  a 
monumental  task. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  COIN 

But,  is  the  Idea  of  a  national  food  cache 
completely  Impractical,  or  is  it  worthy  of 
serious  consideration? 

Cost.  Over  2  years  ago.  then  Secretary  oX 
Agriculture  Benson  said  that  the  cost  of 
storage,  handling,  and  Interest  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's stocks  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties was  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
was  just  the  overhead  cost  of  storing  the 
surpluses.  During  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress. Senator  Ellender,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, said  that  the  net  cost  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program  alone  for  the  preced- 
ing marketing  year  was  $597  million;  earlier 
In  the  year  Secretary  Freeman  stated  that 
the  Government  had  a  $4  billion  Investment 
in  feed  grains.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  are  told,  is  second  only  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  size  of  its  budget 
allotment.  All  this  Eidds  up  to  astronomical 
amounts  of  money,  with  a  sizable  portion  of 
It  going  Into  programs  which  are  rapidly 
earning  the  label  of  Impotency  from  respon- 
sible people. 

Would  It  be  possible  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  channel  a  large  proportion  of 
farm  program  money  to  purchase  and  proc- 
ess the  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  the  na- 
tional food  cache? 


TRIBUTE    TO   THE   LATE    ETTA    V. 
LEIGHTON 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
serious  procedures  of  this  Senate  where 
each  of  us  has  taken  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
it  seems  proper  to  pause — to  pay  trib- 
ute— to  mark  the  passing  of  a  nonelected 
American  who  had  a  lifelong  love  affair 
with  the  country  she  adorned  and  the 
Constitution  she  adored. 

Miss  Etta  Veronica  Leighton  passed 
away  in  Providence.  R.I..  on  January  31 
at  the  age  of  88. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  possessed 
her  friendship  and  the  volumes  of  our 
correspondence  are  a  proud  part  of  my 
public  life  and  of  my  personal  aflfection. 

In  this  Capitol  in  the  January  of  133 
years  ago  Daniel  Webster  defended  it  as 
"the  people's  Constitution,  the  people's 
Government,  made  for  the  people,  made 
by  the  people,  aiiswerable  to  the  people." 

Thirty-three  years  later,  in  his  Gettys- 
burg Address.  Abraham  Lincoln  immor- 
talized those  words  as  an  imperishable 
creed. 

Etta  Leighton.  in  her  humble,  dedi- 
cated, untiring  way  through  all  her 
years,  made  the  Government  and  its 
Constitution  come  alive  to  millions. 

I  had  the  high  honor,  on  March  15. 
1960.  to  add  her  newspaper  column,  "The 
Constitution  and  You,"  to  the  imperish- 
able annals  of  our  country  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Today,  I  sisk  the  privilege  of  inserting 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 


marks the  obituary  of  this  patriot,  schol- 
ar, teacher,  citizen,  and  friend. 

It  is  the  tribute  of  the  newspaj>er,  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  through 
whose  columns  the  historian  found  ex- 
pression and  earned  the  appreciation  of 
all.  This  is,  in  every  truth,  the  eulogy 
of  the  community  for  Miss  Etta  V.  Leigh- 
ton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Etta  V.  Leighton.  86,  Died — Promoted 
Constitution  Study 

Miss  Etta  Veronica  Leighton.  86.  interna- 
tionally known  authority  on  the  XJS.  Consti- 
tution and  author  of  the  Evening  BuUetln 
column  "The  Constitution  and  You."  since 
1935,  died  yesterday  In  Our  Lady  of  Fatlma 
Hospital  where  she  had  been  a  patient  since 
January  15.  Her  home  was  at  222  Dexter 
Street,  Cuml)erland. 

She  was  credited  with  rescuing  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  small  type  in  the  back  of 
history  books  and  making  It  a  study  course 
in  every  school  in  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions.  Her  honors  were  many  and 
they  came  from  educational,  historical.  Ut- 
erary  and  patriotic  groups.  She  had  been 
cited  in  "Who's  Who"  in  the  East,  by  leaders 
in  education  and  senior  citizens  for  her 
patriotic  work  In  making  the  Constitution 
known. 

Undaunted  by  lameness  resulting  from  a 
series  of  serious  accidents  and  by  deafness 
she  continued  her  patriotic  activities  until 
shortly  before  her  death,  often  writing  from 
a  hospital  bed.  She  was  bom  in  Cumber- 
land on  June  21,  1876,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  McCabe  Leighton.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  former  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School,  now  Rhode  Island  College,  In  1896 
and  taught  grade  school  in  Massachusetts 
and  Valley  Falls  for  the  next  6  years.  She 
was  named  principal  of  the  Valley  Falls  Ele- 
mentary School,  a  position  she  held  for  5 
years. 

She  organized  the  Cumberland  Civic 
Guards,  first  school  society  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  and  probably  In  the  Nation.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  stimulate  pupil  interest  in  munici- 
pal government  and  affairs.  In  1912  she  or- 
ganized a  vocational  school  at  which  she 
taught  for  6  years  at  the  Passaic  Social 
Center,  Passaic,  N.J.  She  left  In  1918  to  be- 
come an  investigator  and  reporter,  survey- 
ing county  schools  In  London,  teaching  con- 
ditions in  Ireland  and  housing  conditions 
In  the  British  Isles  for  the  n.S.  National 
Housing  Conference.  She  also  made  a  survey 
report  for  the  Grenfell  Mission  on  activi- 
ties possible  for  Labrador  fishing  villages. 

She  had  always  been  interested  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  after  22  years  of  teaching  and 
Investigating  she  realized  that  Ignorance  of 
the  document  was  widespread.  She  did 
something  about  it.  In  1918  she  was  named 
civic  secretary  of  the  National  Security 
League.  She  had  decided  that  there  were 
no  good  textbooks  on  the  Constitution  so 
she  wrote  her  own  articles.  There  were  no 
requirements  then  that  teachers  must  pass 
a  special  examination  on  it.  and  she  cam- 
paigned for  such  requirements. 

As  a  result.  It  is  now  a  requirement  in  al- 
most every  State  that  teachers  must  give 
instruction  in  the  Constitution  in  all  schools 
and  many  States  signify  that  a  teacher  must 
know  the  docvunent  before  getting  a  certifi- 
cate to  teach.  As  civic  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League  she  received  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Her  outline 
on  civics  and  a  course  of  study  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  used  by  schools  in  every  State 
and  U.S.  possession.  She  helped  to  revise 
courses  of  study  In  many  States  and  cities. 

What  she  considered  to  be  her  great  work, 
however,  was  a  free  correspondence  course 
for  adults  born  in  this  country  and  abroad 
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supplemented  by  lecture  hours.  "I  am  the 
only  woman  who  ever  taught  government 
on  a  nationwide  scale"  she  said  recently.  "I 
taught  people  In  every  walk  of  life  from  John 
Lewis'  miners,  telegraph  operators,  freight 
brskemen,  orange  growers,  up  to  C!ongre8s- 

men — ^plus  men,  women  and  children  of 
many  races  and  colors  all  over  the  world." 

In  addition  she  gave  courses  in  civics  and 
did  Americanization  work  among  persons  of 
39  dilTerent  nationalities  and  gave  college 
courses  for  teachers  In  adult  education  and 
the  Constitution.  Por  this  work  she  was 
elected  to  membership  In  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Sciences  in  1938. 

She  conducted  extension  courses  in  civics 
in  Rhode  laland  College  of  Education  from 
1934  to  1938.  In  June  1944  she  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Education  from 
that  college.  In  March  1960  Senator  Johk 
O.  Pastokx  had  one  of  her  "Constitution  and 
You"  columns  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoBO.  The  Senator  said  "her  column  had 
been  the  clearing  house  of  the  historical 
facts  and  h\mian  romances  that  surround 
this  document  of  our  destiny." 


PAY  EQUALIZATION  FOR  PORTS- 
MOUTH-KITTERY  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  a  letter  to  the  President  signed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  myself  was  delivered 
to  the  White  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  4,  1963. 
The  Pkxsident, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Psksident:  As  you  will  recall,  the 
TTJS.  Senate  four  times  passed  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Mabgarst  Chase  Smith 
to  equalize  the  wages  at  the  Portsmouth- 
Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  with  the  wages  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  In  your  home  State 
of  MassticliuBetts.  One  of  thoee  four  times 
was  the  first  time  that  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  overrode  an  Elsenhower  veto. 

You  very  kindly  supported  that  legislation 
whan  you  were  the  Jvinlor  Senator  from 
Masaachuaetts.  For  example,  on  Senate  vote 
No.  277  of  the  85th  Congress  on  August  12, 
1958.  you  voted  with  us  and  66  other  Sena- 
tors to  override  President  Eisenhower's  veto 
of  Senator  Sictth's  bill. 

Thus,  you  recorded  yourself  In  favor  of 
the  Smith  legislation  and  proposal  when 
you  were  a  Senator.  According  to  the  Port- 
land (Maine)  Press  Herald,  you  reportedly 
reaffirmed  that  support  in  1960  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  as  that  newspaper 
carried  a  headline  of  "Kennedy  Backs  Equal 
Pay  for  Klttery,"  with  an  article  by  its 
Washingrton  correspondent  stating: 

"Senator  Kennedy's  position  on  the  bill 
to  equalize  wage  rates  between  Klttery  and 
Boston  Naval  Shipyards  is  that  the  equaliza- 
tion can  be  accomplished  administratively, 
that  he  believes  in  this  equalization,  as 
shown  in  his  votes  for  It  in  Congress  [and 
that  If  he  were  President,  he  would  take 
steps  to  Implement  It]." 

The  matter  In  brackets  in  the  above  has 
been  supplied  by  us  for  the  proper  emphasis 
on  this  matter — in  that  tbe  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Herald  thus  reported  In  the  1960  presi- 
dential campaign  that  if  you  were  President 
you  would  order  pay  equalization  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  thus  eliminating  any 
necessity  of  legislation. 


A  further  commitment  by  your  adminis- 
tration leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  is  now  the  E>einocratic  Speaker 
of  the  House,  was  reported  at  that  time  by 

the  same  newspaper — ^Portland  Press  Herald 

in  the  story  of  its  Washington  correspondent. 
In  that  report.  Massachusetts  Representative 
McCormack  was  not  only  critical  of  Presi- 
dent   Eisenhower's    veto    of    Senator    Smith's 

bill,  but  he  also  committed  the  Democrats 
to  delivering  pay  equalization  for  the  Ports- 
mouth-Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  workers  if  a 
Democratic  President  were  elected  In  1960. 
The  newspaper  report  stated  on  this  point: 

"Representative  McCormack,  Democratic 
House  leader,  said  'Wednesday:  'We  have 
passed  it  twice,  and  he  has  vetoed  it,  let  him 
take  the  responsibility  We  will  elect  a 
Democratic  President  and  he  will  sign  it." 
McCormack  predicted" 

On  the  basis  of  these  representations  (by 
the  Portland  Press  Herald)  attributed  to 
you  and  to  the  now  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — and  on  the  basis  of  your 
past  record  as  a  colleague  of  ours  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  we  have  accepted  in 
good  faith  the  commitment  that  you  would, 
by  Presidential  action,  order  pay  equaliza- 
tion for  the  Portsmouth-Klttery  Naval  Ship- 
yard workers. 

Because  we  have  accepted  that  in  good 
faith,  we  have  refrained  from  reintroducing 
such  legislation  since  we  did  not  wish  to 
embarrass  you  with  legislation  on  a  matter 
on  which  you  and  the  Democratic  Speaker 
of  the  House  were  committed  to  accomplish 
by  administrative  action  rather  than  by 
legUlatlon. 

We  have  felt  that  you  should  be  given 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  keep  this  com- 
mitment to  the  workers  at  the  Portsmouth- 
Klttery  Naval  Shipyard — and  so  we  have 
not  approached  you  on  It  because  we  were 
confident  you  would  keep  your  word  *> 
them. 

We  have  not  lost  that  confidence— but 
we  do  feel  that  we  have  waited  for  more  than 
a  reasonable  time  for  you  to  keep  that  com- 
mitment before  expressing  ourselves  to  you. 
You  have  had  more  than  2  years  within 
which  to  keep  that  commitment  to  the 
wcM-kers  at  the  Portsmouth-Klttery  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Yet,  with  your  Democratic  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  1961  having  expressed  the  official 
policy  of  the  Navy  Department  to  be  opposed 
to  pay  equalization  for  the  Portsmouth- 
Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  workers  and  there 
having  been  no  change  in  policy  since  that 
official  expression  of  policy,  the  impression 
is  created  that  you  approve  of  such  official 
opposition  to  the  pay  equalization  pro- 
posal—a  position  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  position  that  you  took  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  that  you  were  reported,  by  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  to  have  taken  as 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  In 
1960. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  such  is  not  the 
case  but  rather  that  you  fully  intend  to 
continue  your  support  of  this  proposal  and 
keep  yoiu-  1960  campaign  commitment.  We 
hope  that  you  will  fulfill  that  2'i -year-old 
campaign  commitment  within  the  very  near 
future  by  issuing  a  Presidential  order  of  pay 
equalization  for  the  Portsmouth-Klttery 
Naval  Shipyard  workers. 

And  in  all  friendliness  and  respect,  we 
say  that  in  fairness  to  Portsmouth-Kittery 
Naval  Shipyard  workers  you  should  remove 
any  ambiguity  in  this  matter  by  letting 
them  know  very  clearly  where  you  stand  in 
this  matter  now  that  you  do  have  the  power 
to  order  that,  which  they  desire,  which  you 
supported  as  a  Senator,  and  to  which  you 
were  committed  as  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  President  in  1960. 

Respectfully   yours. 

Margaret    Chasc    SMrrH. 

VS.  Senator  From  Maine. 
Noaais   CoTroK. 
U.S.  Senator  From  New  Hampshire. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  wage  equalization  for  ^ 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has  troubled 
me  for  years.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  strangely  anomalous  that  the  skilled 
and  dedicated  employees  of  a  naval  ship, 
yard  literally  indispensable  to  our  de- 
fense eflTort,  should  receive  less  pay  for 
their  time  and  abilities  than  that  en- 
joyed by  workers  engaged  in  similar 
trades  in  other  naval  shipyards. 

This  inequitable  situation  results  from 
the  application  of  a  contrived,  and  in 
my  vie<v,  unrealistic  formula  applied  by 
the  NAvy  Department  over  the  years,  in 
substence,  this  formula  states  that  the 
wagjB-hour  scale  in  Portsmouth  shall  be 
determined  by  wage  scales  existing  in 
comparable  industry  within  a  prescribed 
radius  of  the  Portsmouth  yard.  The 
difficulty  with  this  yardstick  is  that  little 
or  no  comparable  industry  exists  within 
the  geographic  area.  Accordingly,  the 
Navy  E>epartment  has  been  privileged  to 
exercise  autocratic  authority  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  bench-trade  em- 
ployees, and  the  inevitable  consequence 
has  been  that  Portsmouth  employees 
consistently  receive  less  than  their  coun- 
terparts in,  for  example,  the  nearby 
Boston  area. 

It  is  true  that  the  disparity  is  not  as 
great  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  a 
succession  of  wage  surveys  has  provided 
some  relief  by  administrative  action. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  em- 
ployees at  Portsmouth  suffer  by  com- 
parison— notwithstanding  that  they 
presently  have  the  awesome  responsi- 
bility of  building,  efficiently  and  well, 
the  nuclear-powered  Polaris  submarine, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  de- 
terrent we  have  in  our  arsenal  at  the 
present  time.  The  reputation  for  qual- 
ity which  marks  the  Portsmouth  boat 
could  only  have  developed  at  the  hands 
of  skilled  and  dedicated  craftsmen. 
They  work  for  less  and  yet,  I  suspect, 
a  quart  of  milk  costs  more  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  than  it  does  in  Boston. 
Mass. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  consistently 
have  urged  and  supported  legislation  to 
correct  his  inequity.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  fMrs.  Smith]  for  her  leadership 
in  the  battle  to  obtain  justice  for  the 
workers  in  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard, or  the  Portsmouth-Kittery  Ship- 
yard as  she  would  prefer  to  call  it.  In 
the  86th  Congress  I  supported  her  in  the 
long  fight  which  resulted  in  passing  an 
equalization  pay  bill  over  the  veto  of 
President  Eisenhower,  the  first  time  the 
Senate  overrode  a  Presidential  veto  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  has  done  so  much  so  well 
for  the  shipyard,  in  communicating  our 
concern  to  the  President  that  this  dis- 
parity has  not  heretofore  been  extin- 
guished by  Executive  action.  I  share 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  a 
real  and  continuing  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  this  historic  shipyard, 
which  has  given  so  much  to  our  coun- 
try, and  in  the  welfare  of  its  employees. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
see  fit  to  take  remedial  action  to  correct 
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the  unfair  condition    which  presently 

exists.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.    I 

suggest  that  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
I  ask  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  to 
notify  Senators  that  this  will  be  a  live 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.   16   Leg.l 

Aiken  Hart  Morse 

jUlott  Hartke  Moss 

Anderson  Hayden  Mundt 

Bayh  Hlckenlooper      Muskle 

Beali  Hill  Nelson 

Bennett  Holland  Neuberger 

Bible  Hruska  Pastore 

Bogga  Humphrey  Pearson 

Brewster  Inouye  PeU 

Burdick  Jackson  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Javits  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Johnston  Randolph 

Cannon  Jordan  Idaho     Rlblcoff 

Carlson  Keating  Robertson 

Case  Kefauver  RusseU 

Church  Kennedy  Saltonstall 

Clark  Kucbel  Scott 

Cooper  Lausche  Simpson 

Cotton  Long,  Mo.  Smith 

Curtis  Long.  La.  Sparkznan 

Dlrksen  Magnuson  Stennla 

Dodd  Mansfield  Symington 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Douglas  McClellan  Thurmond 

Ellender  McGee  Tower 

Kngle  McOovern  WllUams,  N.J. 

Jrvln  Mclntyre  Williams,  Del. 

Fong  McNamara  Yarborough 

Ftilbrlght  Mechem  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Ooldwater  Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 

Oore  MlUer 

omening  Monroney 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annovmce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathkrs]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  in  order. 


COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  OUTLINES 
PROPOSED  PROGRAM  POR  FED- 
ERAL LEGISLATION,  STATEMENT 
BY  DR.  LOGAN  WILSON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  a 
distinguished  organization  now  in  its 
45th  year  of  dedicated  work  for  higher 
education,  has  outlined  its  proposals  for 
a  Federal  education  program  in  a  Jan- 
uary 1963  publication. 

The  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  is  Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  a 
native  of  Huntsville,  Tex.,  and  former 
president  and  former  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Texas,    Dr.  Wilson  is  one 


of  the  ablest  college  administrators  ever 
to  direct  the  University  of  Texas  sys- 
tems. He  favored  academic  freedom  for 
the  faculty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  transmittal  of  January 
25,  1963.  from  Dr.  V/ilson  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  CouNcn.  on  Education, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  25,  1963. 

The  attached  statement.  "Higher  Educa- 
tion as  a  National  Resource:  A  Proposed 
Federal  Program."  seU  forth  the  basic  1963 
legislative  program  of  the  American  CouncU 
on  Education. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  1.000  colleges 
and  universities  and  the  175  education  orga- 
nizations that  comprise  the  council's  mem- 
bership will  be  grateful  if  you  and  the 
appropriate  members  of  your  staff  can  find 
time  to  read  this  brief  document.  We  be- 
lieve you  will  And  it  of  Interest  and  signifi- 
cance. 

Afl  we  see  it,  there  is  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple of  every  State  and  district  in  the  Nation 
are  Increasingly  concerned  about  the  issue  of 
quality  and  opportunity  in  education. 

If  you  have  comments  or  suggestions, 
please  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Logan  Wilson. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
while  all  will  not  agree  with  all  of  these 
recommendations.  I  think  the  report 
worthy  of  study. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  report  and  the  excellence  of 
the  information  therein,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  in  its  en- 
tirety, consisting  of  12  pages,  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Counch.  on  Education  Pro- 
poses A  Federai.  Program  To  Develop 
Higher  Edttcation  as  a  National  Resottrce 

American  higher  education  is  a  priceless 
asset  fundamental  to  the  national  purpose. 
It  cannot  be  spoken  of  simply  In  terms  of 
the  value  of  buildings  and  equipment,  the 
total  number  of  persons  served,  the  teachers 
involved,  or  the  research  performed.  The 
Nation's  colleges  and  Junior  colleges,  imlver- 
sities.  research  institutes,  and  professional 
schools  are  all  of  these  things,  but  some- 
thing more.  Broadly  conceived,  higher  edu- 
cation constitutes  a  precious  national  re- 
source essential  to  the  achievement  of  great 
national  goals  and  to  the  achievement  of 
worthy  aspirations  of  individual  citizens. 
It  is  a  resource  also  in  the  sense  that,  given 
favorable  conditions,  it  is  as  capable  of  self- 
renewal  as  is  a  properly  conserved  forest. 

As  students,  young  men  and  women  look  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  help  them  ful- 
fill their  aspirations.  Parents  look  to  these 
Institutions  to  help  them  realize  the  am- 
bitions they  have  for  their  children.  More 
significantly,  the  American  people  look  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  a  continuing 
supply  of  increasingly  capable  citizens. 
They  expect  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— especially  universities  and  their  as- 
sociated professional  schools — to  explore  new 
fields  of  knowledge  and  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  problems  of  business  and  Indus- 
try, human  development,  and  government. 

Nor  is  It  the  American  people  alone  who 
place  a  high  value  on  their  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  governments  and 
peoples  of  emerging  nations  are  ttimlng 
more  and  more  for  advice  and  assistance  to 


our  colleges  and  tmiversities.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  American  higher  education 
must  help  meet  the  expectations  not  Just  of 
the  Nation,  but  of  the  world  as  weU. 

Like  any  other  resource,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities must  be  used  wisely  lest  they  be 
exploited  and  their  values  diminished.  Thus 
far,  American  higher  education  has  served 
without  substantial  impairment  of  its  teach- 
ing and  research  functions.  But  as  we  ap- 
proach the  1970's,  It  U  quite  clear  that  col- 
leges and  universities  will  be  subject  to  pres- 

stires  that  could  weaken  their  usefulness  as 
national  resources.  To  prevent  such  a  possi- 
bility, and  to  develop  further  higher  edu- 
cation's strength  as  a  resource  for  the  fu- 
tiu-e,  action  must  be  taken  now.  Appropriate 
action  involves  Individual  citizens  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  but  it  also  Involves 
local.  State,  and  National  governments. 

The  heaviest  pressure  on  our  colleges  and 
universities — and  one  certain  to  increase- 
is  the  steadily  rising  number  of  persons  who 
want  to  enter  college.  Not  only  are  there 
vastly  more  individuals  In  the  college-age 
group,  but  also  more  of  them  find  it  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  get  a  higher  education. 

Opening  enrollment  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year  (4,175,000  in  fall  of  1962)  shows 
a  17-percent  Increase  over  1960,  the  start  of 
the  present  decade.  By  1965,  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  figure  will  have  increased  46  percent 
over  1960.  An  opening  enrollment  of  almost 
7  million  is  projected  for  1970— an  increase 
of  94  percent  over  I960.'  To  meet  this  situ- 
ation, institutions  of  higher  education,  even 
with  the  most  effective  use  of  the  staff  and 
plant  they  now  have,  mxist  enlarge  their 
faculties  and  expand  classroom  and  student 
housing  facilities. 

In  addition,  though  more  difficult  to  meas- 
ure, the  pressure  of  new  knowledge  on  col- 
leges and  universities  requires  new  (and 
expensive)  research  facilities  and  equipment. 
Our  nation  cannot  afford  to  let  its  institu- 
tions fall  behind  in  the  search  for  new  and 
better  knowledge.  To  move  ahead,  we  must 
expand  and  strengthen  graduate  education, 
including  postdoctoral  study,  for  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  advancing  knowledge  of  all  kinds  as 
well  as  for  advancing  learning  on  all  levels. 
Throughout  our  educational  system,  in  brief, 
we  shall  have  to  do  a  bigger  and  a  better  Job. 
Achieving  this  objective  wm  be  costly;  fall- 
ing short  of  It  will  Ije  even  costlier. 

The  American  Ctouncll  on  Education  be- 
lieves that  the  problems  confronting  higher 
education  transcend  State  and  local  con- 
cerns, and  thus  have  become  an  urgent  na- 
tional concern.  We  l>elleve  that,  to  main- 
tain and  develop  higher  education  as  a 
national  resource,  the  Federal  Government 
must  supplement  other  sources  of  support. 
The  Federal  Government  should  do  this,  not 
to  aid  higher  education,  but  to  meet  a  na- 
tional obligation  to  conserve  and  strengthen 
a  national  resource. 

The  councU  therefore  proposes  a  broad 
program  of  Federal  action  to  help  expand 
and  improve  American  higher  education. 

Although  American  higher  education  Is 
unified  in  purpose,  it  is  varied  In  Its  forms. 
We  can  think  of  It  as  a  single  entity  when 
visualizing  the  Impact  of  enrollment  In- 
creases and  sensing  the  obligation  this  places 
upon  colleges  and  universities.  But  this 
concept  of  unity  blvrrs  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity    which     must     be     considered     In 

'  The  conservative  estimates  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  reflect  the  general  In- 
crease In  population  aged  18-21,  and  asstune 
that  the  present  ratio  of  38  coUege  students 
per  hundred  in  the  18-21  age  group  will  rise 
to  48  per  hundred  by  1970.  The  Increase  In 
enrollment  is  not  a  temporary  bulge,  but  a 
more  permanent  Increase  which  will  require 
even  greater  expansion  In  the  1970-80  decade. 
The  18-31  age  group  In  1980  (already  bom 
and  approaching  kindergarten)  will  be  ap- 
proximately 3  mUllon  larger  than  the  equiv- 
alent group  In  1970. 
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formulating  a  viable  program.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  meet  the  needs  of  institutions 
ranging  In  complexity  from  small  eoUegM  to 
large  universities  comprising  many  divisions 
and  professional  schools,  in  size  from  a  tew 
hundred  students  to  many  thousands,  and 
m  control  from  private  to  public. 

The  council  believes  It  Is  well  within  the 
capacity  of  the  American  people,  acting 
through  their  elected  representatives  in 
Congress  and  in  response  to  leadership  from 
the  President,  to  implement  a  program  of 
adequate  support  for  higher  education  as  a 
national  resource. 

This  assertion,  we  are  aware,  proposes  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  private  institutions 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  American  system  of 
higher  education.  This  Is  nothing  new.  how- 
ever, in  either  principle  or  practice.  His- 
torically, the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  drawn  no  line  of  demarcation 
between  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  when  utilizing  them  in  the 
national  interest.  The  Federal  Government 
has  repeatedly  called  upon  both  public  and 
private  Institutions  to  perform  research  and 
to  serve  as  training  centers  for  military  cffl- 
cers.  The  Federal  Government  has  provided 
grants  to  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions for  construction  of  research  facilities. 
The  Federal  Government  has  granted  funds 
to  both  public  and  private  institutions  for 
graduate  education  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  In  these  and  other 
ways,  ample  precedent  exists  for  a  program 
designed  to  develop  both  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  as  a  vital 
national  resoiirce. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  United 
States  has  supported  and  taken  pride  in  a 
dual  system  of  higher  education  which  af- 
fords our  youth  the  freedom  to  choose  how 
and  where  they  are  to  pursue  their  advanced 
learning.  The  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion believes  in  the  soundness  of  this  educa- 
tional tradition  and  urges  the  American 
people,  through  their  Federal  Government, 
to  support  and  develop  it  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's growing  needs. 

The  pn^xisals  here  set  forth  were  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Council's  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Relations,  and  approved  by 
the  council's  board  of  directc^rs.  By  its  na- 
ture, higher  education  is  diverse  and  com- 
prises institutions  of  many  different  tradi- 
tions and  views.  As  may  be  expected  there 
are  Indlvidtial  differences  of  opinion.  Never- 
theless, our  reconunendations  represent  a 
thoughtful  consensus  of  representatives  of 
all  segments  of  American  higher  education. 
They  take  into  account  the  views  of  the 
council's  1,000  member  institutions  and  175 
member  organizations. 

The  council  recognizes  the  need  also  to 
strengthen  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion and  believes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  significant  responsibilities  on  those 
levels^  The  American  CouncU  on  Education, 
however,  represents  higher  education.  Our 
proposals  are  concerned  accordingly  with  the 
need  to  strengthen  colleges  and  universities. 

THI  PaOPOSALS 

/.  Physical  facilities 

The  Federal  Government  should  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  assist  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  construction  of  physical 
facilities  for  Instruction,  research,  and  stu- 
dent housing. 

Instructional  faculties:  The  council  be- 
lieves the  need  Justifies  a  c<»nmltment  by 
the  Federal  Government  averaging  $1  billion 
annually  for  a  program  of  matching  grants 
and  low-interest  loans  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  In  both  public  and  private 
institutions.: 


>  The  magnitude  of  what  the  Federal  ccxn- 
mltment  should  be  Is  suggested  by  the 
projections  of  faclUtlee  needs  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  1969  as  eli. 
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Classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries,  are 
essential  to  any  soundly  conceived  academic 
program.  The  tnstltuUon  which  overcrowds 
these  facilities  or  tries  to  make  do  with  ob- 
solete facilities  risks  serious  impairment  of 
the  quality  of  its  academic  program. 

Research  facilities:  Federal  agencies  which 
support  research  in  colleges  and  universities 
should  be  authorized  and  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  support  for  construction  of 
the  physical  facilities  and  for  acquisition  of 
the  equipment  required  for  such  research. 
Additional  appropriations  should  be  provided 
as  needed  for  these  purposes. 

Student  housing:  The  basic  legislative 
authorization  of  $300  million  annually  for 
the  college  housing  loan  program  runs  until 
1965.  The  Government  Is  urged  to  make  full 
use  of  its  authority  to  make  college  housing 
loans  and,  if  the  demand  for  loans  should 
exceed  available  funds,  to  peek  additional 
lending  authority. 

//.  Faculty 

The  Federal  Government  should  expand 
programs  that  will  help  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  college  teachers  and  improve  the 
quality  of  instruction  and  research  in  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Supply  of  college  teachers:  Two  principal 
sources  of  Federal  support  for  individuals 
enrolled  in  graduate  programs  which  would 
qualify  them  for  college  teaching  are  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. The  programs  of  these  agencies  are 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  natural 
sciences.  Moreover,  they  are  directed  pri- 
marily to  research  and  only  incidentally  to 
college  teaching.  The  NSF  and  NASA  fellow- 
ship programs  should  be  expanded  as  the 
number  of  qualifled  candidates  Increases. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognized  that  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs  does  not  neces- 
sarily Insure  that  the  participants  will  go 
Into   college  teaching  rather  than   research. 

The  quality  of  college  education  also  de- 
pends on  an  adequate  supply  of  well-pre- 
pared teachers  in  disciplines  other  than  the 
sciences,  for  example,  in  English,  history, 
political  science,  and  economics.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  support  expansion 
of  graduate  education  in  such  a  way  as  to 
redress  the  present  Imbalance  in  favor  of  sci- 
ence, and  to  encourage  the  preparation  of 
college  teachers  in  many.  Instead  of  few, 
fields  of  learning. 

The  only  Federal  program  specifically  In- 
tended to  Increase  the  supply  of  college 
teachers  In  fields  other  than  science  is  that 
authorized  In  title  IV  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  supplemented  by  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  title  VI  scholarships  to 
prepare  researchers  and  teachers  In  modern 
foreign  languages  not  conunonly  taught  In 
the  United  States.  To  make  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  a  more  effective  in- 
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11  of  "Economics  of  Higher  Education  " 
These  projections  show  an  average  annual 
cost  of  construction  for  needed  facilities  of 
$2^21  billion  in  the  years  between  1961  and 
1975.  Average  annual  expenditures  for  con- 
struction are  now  approximately  ♦1.25  bil- 
lion. This  rate  can  be  sustained  only  if  all 
present  and  anticipated  soiu-ces  of  institu- 
tional financing  of  facilities  are  fully  uti- 
lized. Another  estimate  of  the  probable 
magnitude  of  the  required  Federal  commit- 
ment is  found  in  the  resxilts  of  a  November 
1960  survey  of  council  membership.  Reports 
from  583  institutions,  representing  about 
half  of  total  student  enrollment  at  that  time, 
indicated  that,  over  a  5 -year  period,  they 
would  expect  to  request  a  total  of  $2.9  bil- 
lion under  a  program  of  grants  and  loans. 
Of  this  amount,  it  was  anticipatecl  that  about 
♦2.1  billion,  or  72  percent,  would  be  tar 
grants,  and  $800  million,  or  28  percent,  would 
be  for  loans. 


strument  for  adding  to  the  supply  of  coUcm 
teachers,  it  should  be  amended  as  follo^ 

1.  Increase   the   total   number   of  felio* 
ships  available  tmder  the  National  Defend 
Education  Act  from  1,500  to  5.000,  distributed 
in  these  categories: 

(a)  Up  to  2.000  in  the  existing  new  or  ex 
panded  category, 

(b)  Up  to  2,000  in  programs  of  graduate 
Instruction  In  Institutions  which  can  make 
a  major  contribution  toward  meeting  the 
pressing  need  for  college  teachers. 

(C)  Up  to  1.000  1-year  awards  for  college 
teachers  who  are  within  a  year  of  complet- 
ing  the  requirements  for   the  doctorate. 

2.  Provide  each  institution  a  flat  grant  of 
$3,000  a  year  for  each  graduate  student 
enrolled  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  fellowship  program  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  institution  waive  all  tuition 
and  other  fees  (other  than  room  and  board i 
normally   required   of  graduate  students. 

Improvement  of  quality  of  Instruction;  A 
prime  factor  in  the  Improvement  of  academic 
instruction  obviously  is  the  improvement  of 
faculty  competence.  In  the  scientific  field 
Federal  programs  presently  afford  faculty 
members  opportunities  for  postdoctoral  re- 
search as  well  as  for  carrying  out  research 
projects  on  their  own  campuses.  Similar 
benefits  to  teachers  In  fields  other  than  the 
natural  sciences  should  be  provided  through 
amendnnents  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

New  legislation  to  support  the  operation  of 
college  and  university  libraries  would  also 
reinforce  faculty  research  and  scholarship. 
In  many  scholarly  disciplines  the  library 
Is  a  major  research  facility,  comparable  in 
importance  to  the  laboratory. 

The  program  suggested  above  for  1.000  1- 
year  National  Defense  Education  Act  fellow- 
ships for  college  teachers  within  a  year  of 
completing  the  doctorate  would  add  to  the 
supply  of  fully  qualified  college  teachers  and. 
because  it  is  directed  to  persons  already  in 
college  teaching,  would  improve  the  com- 
petence of  these  persons. 

In  addition,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Institutes  in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage should  be  extended  to  college  teachers 
of  modern  language  without  any  dlstlncUon 
between  teachers  from  public  and  private 
institutions.  These  modern  language  In- 
stitutes should  be  authorized  to  Include  the 
teaching  of  English. 

Finally,  there  should  be  increased  use  of 
existing  legislative  authority  for  exchanges 
of  faculty  members  with  foreign  countries 
and  for  grants  to  actual  and  prospective  col- 
lege teachers  to  study  abroad.  The  council 
believes  that  Federal  agencies  administering 
these  programs  should  consult  with  the 
academic  conununity  in  developing  fresh  ap- 
proaches that  will  win  support  for  needed 
and  substantial  increases  in  appropriations 
for  international  educational  exchanges. 
///.  Students 
There  Is  need  for  appropriate  Federal  ac- 
tion to  lower  the  financial  barriers  to  higher 
education  for  qualifled  students. 

The  predicted  enrollment  Increase  of  2.8 
million  students  between  1962-63  and  1970- 
71  places  a  high  priority  on  the  need  for 
academic  facilities  and  college  teachers 
Realization  that  enrollments  will  rise  by 
one-fourth  between  1962  and  1965  alone  em- 
phasizes the  urgency  of  this  need.  Without 
adequate  facilities  and  qualified  teachers, 
our  colleges  and  universities  will  have  to 
resort  to  expedients  detrimental  to  educa- 
tional quality.  Thus  the  council  believes 
first  priority  should  go  to  Federal  programs 
designed  to  assure  the  coming  generation  of 
college  students  of  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  libraries  in  which  to  learn,  and  qualified 
persons  to  teach  them. 

All  evidence  Indicates  that  charges  to  stu- 
dents for  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board 
In     both     public    and    private    institutions 
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gre  continuing  to  rise  sharply.  This  up- 
irard  trend  in  costs  has  forced  the  student, 
bis  family,  and  the  Institution  to  plan  more 
realistically  the  share  of  the  cost  that  should 
be  borne  by  grant  assistance,  loans,  and  stu- 
dent employment.  But  dangers  lie  ahead, 
since  a  study  of  trends  also  Indicate  that 
scholarships  and  Institutional  loan  funds, 
even  when  augmented  by  Federal  loan  funds 
available  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  are  not  keeping  pace  either  with 
the  increase  in  number  of  students  or  with 
the  upward  cost  trend.  F\irthermore.  while 
the  loan  program  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  helped  many  families  In 
the  middle-income  brackets,  qualified  stu- 
dents from  the  very-low-income  levels  are 
finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  finance 
a  college  education.^ 

With  National  Defense  Education  Act  as- 
Bistance.  State  programs  of  testing  and  coun- 
eellng,  with  special  emphasis  on  early  Identi- 
fication of  talented  students,  have  either 
been  initiated  or  expanded.  But  It  is  not 
enough  to  Identify  the  talented  student  who 
ccunes  from  a  low-income  family  unless  some 
hope  of  grant  assistance  can  be  offered  by  the 
time  he  must  make  the  decision  to  go  to 
college.  In  short,  if  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  Is  to  be  more  than  an  abstract 
slogan,  the  Federal  Goverrunent  must  help 
colleges  and  universities  provide  grant  as- 
sistance as  well  as  loan  assletance  to  able  but 
needy  students. 

Student  loans:  The  celling  of  $250,000  on 
Federal  contributions  to  any  one  Institu- 
tional loan  fund  should  be  removed  so  that 
institutions  may  request  funds  in  proportion 
to  the  predictable  demand  for  them.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student  loan 
program  should  be  made  a  permanent  pro- 
gram, with  the  Federal  capital  contributions 
granted  to  the  institutions  as  permanent  re- 
volving loan  funds.  From  time  to  time  addi- 
tional appropriations  should  then  be  made 
for  grants  to  institutions  to  reimburse  them 
for  the  portion  of  loans  forgiven  for  re- 
cipients who  entered  teaching,  to  meet  the 
needs  resulting  from  increasing  enrollments, 
and  to  establish  loan  funds  for  Institutions 
new  to  the  program. 

As  a  matter  of  equity  to  student  borrowers, 
the  60  percent  forgiveness  of  loans  should  be 
extended  to  all  teaching,  including  college 
teaching  in  recognized  public  and  private, 
nonprofit  institutions  of  education. 

Student  grant  assistance :  With  due  regard 
to  the  priority  needs  for  a  Federal  program 
of  assistance  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities  and  for  expansion  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  fellowship  program 
for  training  college  teachers,  a  new  Federal 
program  of  4-year  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships should  be  provided  to  supplement  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student  loan 
program.  This  scholarship  or  grant  assist- 
ance program  should  have  as  Its  primary  ob- 
jective the  seeking  out  and  assisting  of 
students  of  academic  promise  and  great 
financial  need. 

International  student  exchanges:  In  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  Congress  recognized  the  need  to 
Increase  the  number  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  exchanges  with  foreign 
countries  and  to  provide  special  services  to 
foreign  students  enrolled  In  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds  to  support  these 
programs  realistically  If  international  ex- 
changes of  students  are  to  be  extended  effec- 
tively to  emerging  nations,  and  if  the  foreign 
student  is  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from 
study  in  an  American  institution. 

'The  statements  in  this  paragraph  are 
based  on  "Financial  Aid  to  the  Undergrad- 
uate: Issues  and  Implications,"  by  Elmer 
D.  West,  to  be  published  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 


IV.  Other  proposals  ana  considerations 

The  focus  of  Federal  action  to  sustain  and 
develop  American  higher  education  as  a 
national  resource  must  be  on  programs  to 
assist  Institutions  to  meet  the  demand  for 
better  higher  education  for  an  increasing 
number  of  students.  Thus  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  and  the  recruitment 
and  preparation  of  qualified  college  teachers 
must  have  first  priority  for  the  academic 
community,  and  should  have  first  priority 
in  the  thlniiing  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. The  need  for  more  student  financial 
assistance  holds  a  second  priority. 

The  council  will  continue  to  support  other 
proposals  for  Federal  action  In  the  field  of 
higher  education.  The  list  below  Is  by  no 
means  Inclusive,  but  among  the  proposals 
for  which  the  council  Intends  to  provide 
appropriate  support  are  these: 

Federal  assistance  for  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  In  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
other  health  professions. 

Payment  of  full  costs  of  federally  spon- 
sored research. 

Equitable  reimbursement  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  expenses  Incurred  in  pro- 
viding facilities  and  Instruction  for  ROTC 
units. 

Federal  assistance  to  programs  for  college- 
level  technician  education. 

Extension  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
with  annual  authorizations  sufficient  to 
maintain  benefits  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities at  least  at  current  levels. 

Amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  (a)  to  authorize  preparation  of 
persons  to  teach  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, (b)  to  permit  institutions  and  agen- 
cies undertaking  National  Defense  Education 
Act-supported  research  to  publish  the  re- 
sults of  such  research,  and  (c)  to  authorize 
guidance  institutes  for  training  college  stu- 
dent p>ersonneI  workers. 

Implementation  of  international  agree- 
menu  providing  for  tariff-free  importation 
of  books  and  scientific  equipment. 

Appropriations  for  Federal  educational 
programs  conunenstu-ate  with  the  known  de- 
mands for  such  programs.  Particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  for  the  program  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  grants  in 
support  of  educational  television,  and  for 
International  educational  exchanges. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  better  coordi- 
nation and  focus  for  Federal  programs  in 
support  of  education,  the  American  Council 
on  Education  beUeves  there  should  be  ap- 
{MTopriate  revision  of  Federal  crganizatlon 
and  administration  to  strengthen  the  U.8. 
Office  of  Education,  and  to  bring  the  Uj8. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Into  a  closer  re- 
lationship with  the  President. 

In  addition  the  council  is  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  immediate 
responBlbllity  to  assess  all  of  Its  present  re- 
lationships with  higher  education  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
these  relationships  more  conducive  to  the 
long-term  strengthening  of  the  Nation's  ed- 
ucational resources.  In  such  an  endeavor 
the  council  pledges  Its  full  cooperation  and 
assistance. 

THE  URGENT    NEED  FOR  DECISION 

On  December  15.  1962,  President  Logan 
Wilson  of  the  American  Council  wrote  the 
President  of  the  United  States : 

"The  crisis  long  predicted  in  the  capacity 
of  otu:  institutions  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  them  is  no  longer  something  in  the 
future.    It  is  now." 

It  takes  time  to  enact  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion and  then  to  get  it  into  effective  opera- 
tion. It  also  takes  time  to  plan  and  then 
to  build  new  buildings,  and  to  complete  the 
graduate  education  of  a  college  teacher. 
Frompt  action  in  the  Ist  session  of  the  88th 


Congress  might  result  in  a  few  new 
instructional  buildings  ready  for  use  in  the 
middle  of  the  academic  year  1963-64  and 
many  more  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1964-65  tu^demlc  year.  The  full  ef- 
fect, however,  of  a  new  Federal  program  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities  would  not 
be  felt  untU  1965-66  and  beyond. 

Similarly,  assuming  that  Congress  acts 
promptly  in  lU  1963  session,  expanded  grad- 
uate programs  for  training  coUege  teachers 
would  not  make  a  significant  difference  in 
the  supply  of  coUege  teachers  until  1965  and 
after. 

The  crisis  cannot  be  averted,  but  it  can  be 
met  without  resorting  to  hastily  devised 
crash  programs.  The  decision  lies  both  with 
Congress  and  with  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers. The  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion is  convinced  that  it  speaks  not  only  for 
organized  higher  education  but  for  a  much 
broader  Anaerican  consensus  when  it  asserts 
that  the  opportunity  for  quaUty  education 
beyond  the  high  school  should  be  widened 
and  deepened  through  Federal  action.  With 
wise  and  effective  Federal  assistance,  higher 
education  can  be  maintained  as  an  impor- 
tant national  resource  f<M-  generations  to 
come. 


USE  OP  AMERICAN-FLAG  AIR  CAR- 
RIERS BY  aoVERNMENT  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
some  years  ago.  when  the  American  mer- 
chant  marine,  particularly  the  passenger 
end  of  It,  was  In  very  serious  dttBculty 
from  the  standpoint  of  scarcity  of  pas- 
sengers, as  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  I  had 
occasion  to  look  into  some  of  the  causes 
for  that  situation,  psu-ticuiarly  from  the 
standpwint  of  American  citliens  who 
were  traveling  around  the  world  on  the 
high  seas  not  using  American-flag 
vessels. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  found  was  that 
many  Government  employees,  particu- 
larly State  Department  enyjloyees,  who 
are  legion,  and  who  travel  a  great  deal, 
doing  a  great  deal  of  such  traveling  by 
ship,  particularly  between  poets,  because 
of  the  baggage  problem,  are  not  using 
American-flag  ships,  although  scwce  Is 
available. 

I  remember  that  at  one  time  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  now  the  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  I  went  down 
to  a  dock  in  New  York  to  see  some  news- 
paper people  off.  They  were  traveling  to 
Europe,  and  they  were  traveling  on  the 
America.  That  ship  is  still  operating, 
although  overage. 

We  had  occasion  to  go  over  to  the  next 
dock,  in  which  one  of  the  Queens  was 
berthed — I  forget  whether  It  was  the 
Mary  or  the  Elizabeth — and  there  we 
foimd  a  horde  of  people  from  the  State 
Department  and  from  the  foreign  aid 
service  on  that  Queen.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  could  shoot  a  cannon  up  and 
down  the  decks  of  the  America  without 
hitting  a  passenger.  It  was  during  an 
off-season  time — ^in  November  or  Decem- 
ber and  that  was  the  situation  then. 

I  proceeded  to  learn  the  facts.  The 
result  was  that  the  State  Department 
issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  those 
traveling  at  Government  exi)ense — I 
have  even  tried  to  expand  it  to  include 
Congress,  but  I  did  not  succeed — should 
travel  on  American-flag  ships  if  space 
were  available.    The  plan  has  worked 
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very  satisfactorily.  It  has  given  our 
American-flag  passenger  liners  a  little 
more  business,  so  to  speak.  They  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  survive. 

The  same  thing,  over  the  years,  has 
begun  to  apply  to  air  travel.  Last  year 
the  Senate,  at  our  behest,  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution,  which  I  shall  have 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  later.  It 
siiggested  that  the  same  procedure  be 
used  for  American-flag  air  carriers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Blr.  BIAONUSON.  I  note  that  on 
October  26.  1962.  shortly  after  Congress 
had  adjourned  sine  die,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MANsniu)],  issued  a  supplonental  order 
in  compliance  with  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 53.  I  read  subsection  (c )  from  the 
supplemental  order  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  in  the  form  of 
a  letter: 

Ub«  of  XTJB.-flag  air  carriers:  All  official 
air  travel  shall  be  performed  on  UjS.-flag  air 
carrlen  except  wbere  travel  on  other  air- 
craft (1)  la  euentlal  to  the  official  business 
concamad,  or  (2)  Is  necessary  to  avoid  un- 
reasonable delay,  expense,  or  Inconvenience. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  state: 
Travel  vouchers  containing  expenditures 
tor  travel  by  other  than  U.S.-flag  air  carriers 
miuk  hereafter  contain  a  certified  Justifica- 
tion at  such  travel.  Approval  or  disapproval 
of  mxix  eiq>endlture  will  1m  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
upon  presentation  ot  the  voucher  for  general 
approval  prior  to  payment. 

This  nile  apparently  escaped  the 
notice  of  many  of  us  because  Congrress 
was  not  in  session  when  the  letter  was 
issued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolutiMi  and  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 
8.  Con.  Rxs.  S3 


Whereas  Congress  has  by  statute  directed 
the  preferential  use  of  United  States  flag 
merchant  vessels  In  connection  with  all 
travel  by  Government  employees;  and 

Whereas  as  a  matter  of  general  policy  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has  for 
many  years  urged  the  preferential  -aae  of 
United  States  flag  air  carriers  by  govern- 
mental employees  and  United  States  gov- 
ernmental departments  and  agencies  have 
adopted  regulations  accordingly;  and 

Whereas  the  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  sound  and  strong  United  States 
civil  air  fleet  is  most  vital  to  the  national 
welfare  and  Interest  and  Its  strength  and 
prestige  constantly  maintained  and  pre- 
served: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  when  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness Is  to  be  performed  on  civil  aircraft  by 
legislative  and  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees, that  said  travel  be  performed  by 
them  on  United  States  flag  air  carriers,  ex- 
cept where  travel  on  other  aircraft    (a)    Is 


essential  to  the  c^clal  business  concerned, 
or  (b)  is  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable 
delay,  expense,  or  Inconvenience. 

UJ3.  SXNATK, 

CoMMrrrxz  on 
Rules  and  Aoministkation, 

October  26,  1962. 
The  Honorable  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  :  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 53,  agreed  to  October  1.  1962,  expresses 
the  wUl  of  Congress  that  its  Members  and 
staff  personnel  should  utilize  U.S. -flag  air 
carriers  when  engaged  in  air  travel  on  offi- 
cial business.  In  compliance  with  that  ex- 
pression, the  U.S.  Senate  Travel  Regulations 
are  amended,  effective  November  l,  1962.  as 
follows: 

"Title  II  (transportation  expenses),  sub- 
title A  (common  carrier  transportation  and 
accommodations),  section  8  (airplane  ac- 
commodations) is  amended  by  adding  there- 
to a  new  subsection  (c)   to  read  as  follows: 

"fc)  Use  of  US. -flag  air  carriers:  All  official 
air  travel  shall  be  performed  on  U.S. -flag  air 
carriers  except  where  travel  on  other  aircraft 
( 1 )  is  essential  to  the  official  business  con- 
cerned or  (2)  is  necessary  to  avoid  unrea- 
sonable delay,  expense,  or  Inconvenience."' 

Travel  vouchers  containing  expenditures 
for  travel  by  other  than  U.S.-flag  air  carriers 
must  hereafter  contain  a  certified  Justifica- 
tion of  such  travel.  Approval  or  disapproval 
of  such  expenditure  will  be  made  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
upon  presentation  of  the  voucher  for  general 
approval  prior  to  payment. 

With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  M.\NsnELD, 

Chairman. 


February  ^ 


PROPOSED  TAX  REDUCTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posals for  the  new  budget  and  the  so- 
called  tax  reform  seem  to  be  in  for  some 
rough  sailing,  inasmuch  as  the  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  taking  away  a  good 
deal  of  what  it  offers  to  give. 

Newspaper  comment  is  generally  un- 
favorable, particularly  on  the  inequities 
that  would  result  in  the  case  of  retired 
persons,  and  with  respect  to  the  5 -per- 
cent penalty  on  contributions. 

For  example,  a  retired  person,  one  of 
tens  of  thousands — policemen,  firemen, 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces — who  re- 
tired before  he  was  65,  even  though  he 
were  in  the  lowest  tax  bracket,  under 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  would  be 
faced  by  an  increase  in  his  Federal  in- 
come tax.  The  person  to  whom  I  refer 
objects  to  it.  He  says,  "Although  I  am 
in  the  lowest  tax  bracket,  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  tax  charges  will  increase 
my  Federal  income  tax."  He  itemizes  the 
various  charges.  He  further  states  that 
it  will  be  23  years  before  he  gains  by  the 
proposed  law,  which  length  of  time  is 
greater  than  his  life  expectancy.  He 
does  not  like  it. 

I  believe  it  will  be  discovered  that  the 
tax  plan  has  been  badly  drawn  and  ill 
conceived,  and  that  it  would  actually  in- 
crease the  tax  of  retirees  under  65,  that 
it  is  hard  on  the  farmers,  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly tough  on  wives  as  compared 
with  girl  friends,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  pointed  out  the  other 
day.  and  that  it  is  loaded  with  inequities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  included  in  the  Record  as  this  point 
the  letter  to  the  editor  from  which  I  have 


quoted,  and  editorials  from  the  Philadel 
phia  Inquirer,  the  Philadelphia  SimS» 
Bulletin,  and  the  Washington  Post  on 
the  tax  proposal  and  the  budget  witt 
particular  reference  to  the  InequitiM 
which  I  have  discussed  and  to  the  nu- 
merous additional  holes  in  the  tax  bili 
which  was  intended  to  close  loopholes 
but  which  would  be  opened  up  like  a 
sieve  in  order  to  close  a  half  dozen  or 
more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoan 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  Tax  Cut? 

Although  I  am  in  the  lowest  tax  bracket 
President  Kennedys  proposed  tax  charges 
would  Increase  my  Federal  income  tax  as  fol 
lows:  In  1963  by  »274;  in  1964  by  »216'  and 
in  1965.  1966  and  1967  by  tl86  per  year,  in 
1968  I  win  become  66  years  of  age,  and  my 
tax  will  be  »57  per  year  less  than  at  present 
At  that  rate  It  will  be  23  years  before  I  gain 
by  the  proposed  law.  which  Is  greater  than 
my  life  expectancy. 

I  am  not  an  exceptional  case,  but  one  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  such  a« 
policemen,  firemen,  teachers,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  etc..  who  retired  before  they 
were  65  years  of  age  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system,  one  established  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Heman  W.  Peirce, 
Chief  Warrant  Officer.  U.S.  Army.  Retired. 

Washingtoh. 

(From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,   Feb    3 

1963] 

Congress  and  the  Tax  Cut 

As  Congress  prepares  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  income  tax  reduction  and  reform — with 
hearings  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee scheduled  to  begin  this  week— the 
foremost  objective  should  be  to  cut  taxes 
and  enact  reforms  in  the  most  simplified 
and  equitable  manner  i>os8ible. 

Existing  tax  laws  are  not  only  too  burden- 
some and  unfair,  they  are  too  complicated. 
The  complexities  of  computing  the  proper 
amount  due  the  Grovernment  are  overpower- 
ing. Despite  perennial  efforts  to  make  tax 
forms  and  accompanying  Instructions  more 
understandable  they  have  become  increas- 
ingly confusing. 

President  Kennedy's  tax  proposals — calling 
both  for  reductions  and  reforms  applicable 
to  all  individuals  and  corporations — are 
basically  sound  and  we  support  them.  His 
objectives — to  be  just  to  everyone  and  to 
slight  no  one — are  inherently  good  and  we 
applaud  them.  But  some  of  the  detailed 
methods  prescribed  by  the  adnxinistration  to 
attain  these  objectives  are  cumbersome,  im- 
practical and  self-defeating.  Close  scrutiny 
and  careful  study  by  Congress  should  pro- 
duce constructive  suggestions  for  improving 
upon  the  initial  recommendations. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  direct  approach  to 
tax  reduction  is  best.  If  the  Government 
wishes  to  cut  a  citizen's  tax  liability  by 
$1,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  giving  him 
a  theoretical  reduction  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
and  then  demanding  that  50  cents  of  it  be 
handed  back?    That's  doing  it  the  hard  way. 

The  outstanding  illustration  of  this  now- 
you-see-lt-now-you-don't  approach  to  tax  re- 
duction is  the  proposal  to  eliminate  Federal 
income  tax  deductions  Is  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  Federal  income  tax  deduction  for 
itemized  charitable  contributions,  interest 
payments.  State  and  local  taxes,  etc.,  except 
for  the  portion,  if  any.  In  excess  of  5  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  Income.  Deductions 
for  medical  expenses  and  drugs  would  be  even 
more  severely  limited  under  a  complex  two- 
part  formula. 

In  addition  to  the  extreme  difficulties  that 
would    be   encountered   In   computing   and 
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checking  tax  returns  under  this  system  there 
K  a  more  important  consideration :  the  harm- 
ful effeot  that  these  deduction  limitations 
^rould  have  on  charitable  Institutions,  State 
uid  local  governments,  and  the  general 
economy. 

XxiBses  sustained  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions would  be  immense,  in  some  cases  dis- 
astrous. If  donations  were  not  tax  deduct- 
ible they  would  become  smaller  and  fewer. 
The  Federal  Government,  by  restricting  tax 
deductions,  would  weaken  or  destroy  many 
tax-exempt  institutions  and  foundations. 
Much  of  their  good  work  would  need  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  Government,  with  tax- 
payers bearing  the  cost. 

Educational  and  religious  institutions. 
hospitals,  libraries,  fire  departments,  and  so 
on  would  all  suffer  under  the  limited- 
deduction  provision.  The  list  is  endless 
The  loss  to  every  community  is  Incalculable. 

Refusal  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
allow  deductions  for  all  taxes  paid  to  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  a  cruel  form 
of  double  taxation.  States  and  municipal- 
ities would  find  It  increasingly  dUHcult  to 
raise  revenue  for  their  needs. 

Failure  to  allow  deductions  for  all  interest 
on  mortgages  and  Installment  buying  would 
discourage  homeownershlp  and  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  business. 

Congress  has  its  work  cut  out.  Tax  cuts 
and  tax  reform  must  be  planned  with  great 
care,  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  all 
the  people. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Feb   3. 
1963] 

An  Analysis  of  the  Federal  Budget 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget  by  the  re- 
search office  of  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  tends  to  indicate 
that  the  administration  does  not  contem- 
plate the  real  holdback  in  domestic,  nonde- 
fense  spending  that  the  President  implied  it 
would. 

Although  on  the  surface,  the  budget 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  only  increase  In 
spending  will  take  place  in  the  areas  of 
defense  and  space  development,  the  council 
says,  it  appears  that  way  only  becatise  sev- 
eral new  domestic  spending  programs  are 
compensated  for  by  several  one  shot  and 
tmcertaln  spending  cuts,  which  represent, 
on  the  whole,  special  clrcvimstances  rather 
than  a  curtailment  of  programs. 

As  an  example,  new  spending  programs 
in  the  fields  of  education,  youth  employ- 
ment opportunities,  urban  mass  transit, 
medical  training,  hospital  construction,  and 
child  health  are  roughly  offset  in  the  fiscal 
1964  budget  by  anticipated  sales  of  surplus 
cotton  In  1964,  by  anticipated  sales  of  loans 
held  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  by  a  drop 
in  postal  deficits  due  to  postal  rate  in- 
creases, by  a  bookkeeping  de\-ice  whereby,  if 
Congress  approves,  REA  loan  receipts  would 
be  offset  against  expenditures,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  one-shot  $100  million  outlay  for 
VU.  bonds,  and  by  an  anticipated  increase 
in  private  sales  of  housing  mortgages  held  by 
FNMA. 

In  addition,  the  full  burden  of  the  new 
spending  programs  proposed  would  not  be 
felt  until  after  fiscal  1964.  Only  preliminary 
actual  expenditures  are  contemplated  during 
fiscal  1964.  This  is  refiected  by  the  increase 
in  new  spending  authority — the  authority  to 
make  commitments  to  spend  In  the  future — 
requested  in  the  budget. 

The  lack  of  serlotis  intent  to  hold  back 
domestic  spending  growth  is  also  reflected, 
the  council  contends,  by  the  projected  In- 
crease in  Federal  civilian  employment.  The 
3'4-year  Increase  In  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees, as  projected  through  the  end  of  the 
1964  budget  year,  would  be  229.000.  as  con- 
trasted to  a  net  reduction  of  26.500  during 
the  6  years  from  1954  through  June  1960. 


If  this  analysis  Is  correct,  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  shown  no  real  Inten- 
tion— tax  cut  or  no  tax  cut — of  holding  back 
domestic  expendlttzres  until  the  budget  can 
be  brought  Into  balance. 

fFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3,  1963] 
Thk  Tax  Dxduction  Floor 

Although  the  debate  on  the  administra- 
tion's tax  program  is  Just  beginning.  It  is 
already  apparent  that  a  heavy  voUey  of  hos- 
tile criticism  is  going  to  be  concentrated  on 
the  proposal  to  place  a  progressive  limitation 
on  personal  income  tiix  deductions  which 
are  Itemized. 

President  Kennedy  recommended  that  cor- 
porate and  personal  income  taxes  be  re- 
duced by  a  total  of  •13.6  billion,  but  that  •3  4 
billion  of  the  Treasury's  losses  be  recouped 
through  reform  measures,  the  principal  one 
of  which  involves  Itemized  deductions.  By 
limiting  the  total  of  Itemized  deductions  to 
those  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  an  individual's 
adjusted  gross  income,  the  Treasury  would 
raise  nearly  •a.S  billion,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  $3.4  billion  that  is  to  be  re- 
couped. Since  40  percent  of  the  taxpayers 
will  claim  some  $40  billion  in  itemized  de- 
ductions for  1962.  neither  the  political  nor 
the  economic  impacts  of  this  proposal  can 
be  ignored. 

The  rationale  for  eliminating  or  limiting 
personal  deductions  involves  considerations 
of  equity  and  economic  incentives.  Since  in- 
terest charges  may  be  deducted,  the  present 
tax  regulations  have  been  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  they  discriminate  against  per- 
sons who  rent  dwelling  space  and,  therefore, 
pay  no  Interest  on  mortgages  or  against  those 
who  purchase  automobiles  and  other  con- 
sumer durables  for  cash.  Moreover,  personal 
deductions  narrow  the  tax  base,  making  it 
necessary  to  impose  higher  tax  rates  which 
have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  economic  in- 
centive. Under  the  President's  program,  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  would  range  from  14 
to  65  percent.  But  if  the  progressive  limita- 
tions on  itemized  deductions  were  not  Im- 
posed, the  tax  rates  required  to  raise  the  $2.3 
billion  would  range  between  14.5  and  77  per- 
cent, and  rates  would  run  from  two  to  three 
points  higher  over  the  $10,000  to  $20,000  In- 
come Ix-ackets. 

But  the  Incentive  and  equity  arguments 
are  blunted  when  the  compromise  proposal 
to  limit  Itemized  deductions  Is  weighted 
against  political  realities.  Pew  honest  tax- 
payers with  legitimate  expenses  are  going  to 
be  impressed  by  the  subtle  considerations 
that  motivate  the  proponents  of  tax  reform. 
They  will  Instead  charge  that  the  deduction 
proposal  is  an  ill -concealed  attempt  by  the 
Treasury  to  take  away  with  the  left  hand 
what  it  gives  with  the  right.  Furthermore, 
the  proposal  merely  to  limit  deductions  will 
not  go  very  far  In  eliminating  Inequities. 
The  allowable  deductions  for  persons  In  the 
same  tax  bracket  will  be  largely  determined 
by  the  size  of  their  Interest-bearing  debts. 

Unlike  the  propKJsals  affecting  oil  depletion 
allowances  or  real  estate  tax  shelters,  the 
limitation  on  Itemized  deductions  affects  a 
broad  segment  of  the  taxpaylng  public.  And 
In  view  of  the  stiff  resistance  that  the  admin- 
istration will  encounter  to  Its  proposals  for  a 
tax  cut  and  a  planned  budgetary  deficit,  the 
Introduction  of  this  dubious  measure  of  re- 
form is  hardly  the  better  part  of  political 
wisdom 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  POLITICS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
January,  before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California,  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  distinguished  American  citizen, 
Mr.  James  P.  Mitchell,  deUvered  a 
thoughtful  address  entitled  "In  Defense 
of  Politics."    Jim  Mitchell  was  a  splendid 


Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  administration 
of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  A 
native  of  New  Jersey,  with  extensive 
managerial  experience  in  both  local  and 
national  government,  and  in  the  retail 
industry,  Jim  Mitchell  is  now  a  resident 
of  California. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  him  as  a  fellow 
Califomian.  As  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Jim  Mitchell 
is  an  active  leader  in  the  western  busi- 
ness community. 

The  burden  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  com- 
ments are  that  a  businessman  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  participate  In  American 
government;  and  that,  having  partici- 
pated, he  ought  to  be  able  to  return  to 
business  with  a  better  understanding  of 
government  and  a  greater  oppwrtunity 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  both  his  business  and 
his  country. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Mitchell's  speech,  noted, 
in  part,  that — 

American  business  complains  a  good  deal 
about  the  lack  of  understanding  of  Its  prob- 
lems In  Washington  and  the  State  capitals. 

The  Chronicle  believes,  as  I  believe, 
that  Jim  Mitchell  has  suggested  an  ap- 
proach that  could  remedy  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  excellent  speech  and  the  text 
of  the  Chronicle's  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  Defense  or  Polttics 

(.\ddress  by  James  P.  Mitchell,  vice  president. 

Crov^-n  Zellerbach  Corp.) 

There  Is  no  more  appropriate  forum  for 
a  political  speech  in  California  than  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  considering  the  Influ- 
ential audience  you  provide  and  your  tradi- 
tional policy  of  hearing  t>oth  sides  of  the 
Issues.  But  in  defending  politics  today,  per- 
haps I  should  clear  up  some  possible  misun- 
derstandings at  the  outset. 

In  the  first  place,  the  California  political 
fraternity  in  both  parties  has  no  cause  for 
alarm.  I  left  my  political  aspirations  behind 
in  a  couple  of  strategic  wards  in  Jersey  City 
which  went  to  the  otJier  side.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  am  not  yet  a  fully  naturalized 
Califomian,  much  as  I  may  feel  like  one  after 
7  months  in  the  wonderful  and  stimulating 
State. 

Secondly,  I  hope  that  anjthing  I  say  today 
will  not  be  construed  In  any  partisan  sense. 
Oddly  enough  it  Is  possible  to  be  objective 
and  Impartial  about  American  politics  and 
our  political  process  If  you  decide  to  put 
your  mind  to  It.  That's  why  I'm  a  Repub- 
lican. 

When  you  stand  off  and  look  at  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  representative  government 
from  any  distance.  It  seems  rather  remark- 
able that  a  country  as  large  and  complex  as 
ours  can  govern  Itself  and  periodically  re- 
new Its  political  leadership  without  coming 
apart  at  one  seam  or  another. 

But  as  you  come  in  closer  on  the  American 
political  scene,  on  the  electorate,  on  the  peo- 
ple who  hold  public  office,  the  rougher  edges 
begin  to  appear.  Vou  soon  discover,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  machinery  of  American  poli- 
tics functions  with  an  almost  monumental 
Imprecision.  It  Is  so  untidy,  In  fact,  that  It 
repels  many  types  of  excellent  men  who  are 
appalled  when  they  try  to  come  to  gripe  with 
It.     The   realities  of   political  life,  the  lack 
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of  precision  and  neatness,  is  often  a  shocking 
discovery  to  the  man  of  business  and  indiis- 
try  suddenly  projected  Into  the  political 
limelight. 

And  this  Is,  I  think,  a  source  of  continuing 
difficulty  and  mlsimderstanding  tetween  the 
American  business  conununlty  and  those  In 
public  life;  and  there  are,  as  we  know,  the 
extremists  who  throw  up  their  hands  and 
say  the  whole  thing  is  a  vast  conspiracy  de- 
signed to  sell  our  birthright  of  liberty  to  the 
enemy  within  or  to  this  or  that  foreign 
power. 

In  the  face  of  the  growing  role  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  in  the  United  States,  de- 
spite the  constant  impact  of  government  ac- 
tions and  policies  on  our  personal  welfare,  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  electorate  and  the 
office  holders  persists.  It  can  be  argued,  I 
know,  that  the  gulf  exists  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  government  exercises  such  a  power- 
ful influence  In  American  society,  precisely 
because  individuals  feel  that  the  last  ram- 
parts protecting  personal  freedom  are  about 
to  fall. 

But  I  am  assuming  that  the  complexities 
of  our  society  and  the  sheer  demands  of  our 
world  position  will  continue  to  require 
strong  government,  led,  staffed,  and  advised 
by  the  most  competent  people  we  can  train 
and  enlist  for  the  purpose.  In  this  case,  the 
ramparts  of  personal  freedom  will  be  better 
defended  by  more  understanding  between 
the  electorate  and  the  elected,  not  less;  by 
wider  knowledge  of  the  American  political 
process,  by  a  greater  willingness  to  partici- 
pate In  political  life  and  action  and  to  move 
back  and  forth  between  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  of  the  country  as  ability  and 
talent  permit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  busi- 
ness conununlty  has  a  special  set  of  responsi- 
bilities in  broadening  the  base  of  political 
participation  In  the  United  States.  As  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy, in  the  employment  of  our  manpower, 
capital,  and  natural  resources,  it  generates 
much  of  our  international  economic  and  po- 
litical strength.  It  does  not  and  cannot  do 
this  In  a  vacuum  Isolated  from  obligations  to 
the  public. 

But  the  way  in  which  businessmen  take 
part  In  our  public  life  Is  as  important  as  the 
fact  of  participation  itself.  This  goes  a  little 
deeper,  I  think,  than  getting  business  into 
politics,  the  movement  which  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  in  recent  years.  Business  in  poli- 
tics programs  may  run  the  risk  of  overempha- 
sizing special  interest,  may  tend  to  set  the 
American  business  world  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  country.  No  less  a  business  voice 
than  the  Wall  Street  Journal  sounded  this 
note  of  caution  not  too  long  ago,  pointing 
out  that  business  and  politics  require  quite 
different  skills  and  training. 

Many  a  businessman  has  gone  to  Washing- 
ton to  assume  a  high  Federal  office,  only  to 
return  home  disillusioned  and  unsettled  by 
the  experience.  The  reason,  as  the  Journal 
pointed  out,  was  that  he  continued  to  think 
and  react  as  a  businessman.  Instead  of  as  a 
political  leader  who  understood  the  problems 
of  business.  May  I  add  that  labor  leaders 
have  fared  no  better  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Both  have  remained  amateurs  in  a 
field  where  professional  talents  are  required. 

But  the  businessman  who  has  a  political 
sense,  who  understands  the  responsibilities 
and  the  shifting  ground  rules  of  political 
leadership,  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
opportxmities  of  his  Job,  can  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  American  life.  There 
have  been  many  successes  to  compensate  for 
the  failures. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  prevents  a 
more  constructive  dialog  between  the  busi- 
ness conununlty  and  the  elective  or  appoint- 
ive officeholder  is  that  they  live  in  such 
different  atmospheres.  Certainly  the  man 
who  rxuis  for  office,  whether  he  comes  frc«n 
business  or  law,  is  never  quite  the  same  after 


a  political  campaign,  an  ezi>erlence  most  of 
us  Eu-e  fcartunately  not  exposed  to. 

In  his  excellent  book,  "TJS.  Senators  and 
Their  World,"  Prof.  D.  R.  Matthews,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  says : 

"Political  campaigning  forces  a  man  out  of 
the  comfortable  cocoon  of  self-imposed  uni- 
formity within  which  most  of  us  live.  It  re- 
sults in  acute  awareness  of  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  the  conditions,  Interests,  opinions, 
and  styles  of  life  of  the  American  people  and 
a  detached  tolerance  toward  this  diversity." 

The  appointive  officer,  who  Is  at  least  spared 
the  rigors  of  campaigning  for  his  position. 
goes  through  a  cold  bath  of  his  own  before 
he  settles  down  In  his  new  Job  and  finds  that 
the  range  of  pressures  and  Interests  descend- 
ing on  him  is  far  greater  than  he  ever 
imagined.  But  whether  elective  or  ap- 
pointive, if  he  has  been  a  businessman  he 
now  begins  to  appreciate  some  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  his  new  life  and  the 
old,  between  his  new  responsibilities  and 
those  he  has  left. 

These  differences  exist  across  a  wide  spec- 
trum, but  they  are  perhaps  most  noticeable 
in  areas  of  responsibility  and  function  that 
are  common  to  both  the  business  leader  and 
the  officeholder.  Both  are  accountable,  it  to 
different  constituencies.  Both  must  com- 
municate, If  to  different  audiences.  Both 
must  be  available,  if  to  different  visitors. 
Both  must  plan  ahead,  if  In  quite  different 
contexts. 

The  business  leader  is  clearly  accountable — 
to  his  board  of  directors,  his  stockholders, 
his  associates  and  employees,  and  in  a  broad 
sense  to  the  general  public.  But  compared 
to  the  officeholder  his  accountability  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  or  less  orderly,  systematic, 
reasonably  well  defined  way.  By  and  large 
if  he  runs  a  profitable  company  he  will  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  his  owners,  the  stock- 
holders. In  fact,  his  ability  to  turn  a  profit 
and  run  a  successful  business  will  compen- 
sate for  other  weaknesses  or  deficiencies. 
Granting  the  heavy  pressure  and  the  difficult 
problems  of  managing  a  business  organiza- 
tion and  of  meeting  the  payroll,  there  is  at 
least  general  agreement  on  the  criteria,  on 
the  standards  by  which  his  performance  will 
be  judged  from  one  year  to  the  next.  He  In 
turn  can  hold  his  colleagues  and  employees 
accountable  for  their  own  actions  and  con- 
tributions to  the  organization. 

The  officeholder,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  accountable  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
constituents,  each  representing  a  vast  assort- 
ment of  Interests,  some  of  which  are  much 
noisier  and  more  articulate  in  their  demands 
than  others.  Moreover,  he  ean  be  held  ac- 
countable several  times  a  day  and  sometimes 
far  into  the  night.  I  know  of  a  prominent 
western  Grovernor  who  was  awakened  at  3 
and  4  in  the  morning  by  angry  constituents 
because  he  had  vetoed  a  bill  permitting  sing- 
ing In  taverns.  It  Is  amazing  what  some 
voters  will  feel  deeply  about. 

Some  constituents  will  hold  their  Senator 
or  Congressman  accovmtable  for  not  paying 
sufficient  attention  to  legislative  duties,  for 
spending  too  much  time  mending  fences 
back  home.  Others  will  take  after  him  for 
neglecting  his  district,  for  failing  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  electorate,  a  point  of  vul- 
nerability his  opponents  wOl  be  quick  to 
exploit. 

In  fairly  recent  elections  there  have  been  a 
number  of  cases  Involving  the  defeat  or  near 
defeat  of  highly  dedicated,  experienced  men 
who  had  devoted  an  Increasing  amount  of 
their  time  to  their  congressional  responsibil- 
ities in  Washington.  The  seniority  system 
in  both  Houses  places  the  greatest  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  most  experienced  legisla- 
tors, forcing  them  to  remain  sway  from  their 
districts  for  longer  and  longer  periods.  In 
this  way,  what  would  be  normally  considered 
devotion  to  one's  Job  in  a  business  firm  can 
become  a  distinct  political  liability  to  the 
officeholder  at  the  very  [>eak  of  his  career 
and  Influence. 


In  the  area  of  conununicatlons,  the  r«. 
sponsibllities  are  also  quite  different.  Ths 
businessman  communicates  with  one  bodv 
of  constituents,  the  stockholders,  in  well  con- 
sidered  financial  statements,  issued  at  reini* 
lar,  predictable  intervals.  He  exercises  con- 
trol over  his  conununicatlons  with  employees 
and  his  customers.  He  may  or  may  not  deal 
with  the  press.  Certainly  he  has  the  option 
of  making  or  not  making  public  statements 
when  he  makes  them  he  Is  generally  prettj 
careful  about  what  he  says.  He  will  not 
shoot  from  the  hip  If  he  can  possibly  avoid 
it.  Even  the  heads  of  very  large  corpora- 
tions  can  keep  out  of  the  public  eye  if  they 
choose  to  do  so,  and  many  do. 

But  the  businessman  turned  Cabinet  mem- 
ber,  or  Governor  or  Congressman,  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  public  statements,  to 
react  officially  to  events  many  times  a  day 
Indeed,  he  will  have  to  cultivate  the  prei 
if  he  Is  to  be  effective  In  his  Job  at  all,  be- 
cause  it  is  the  only  way  he  can  develop  public 
support  for  his  policies  or  programs.  Ab 
a  Congressman  or  Senator  he  can  be  called 
repeatedly  to  answer  press  queries,  and 
whether  he  has  had  time  to  consider  the 
problem  or  not  he  will  have  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say.  If  he  happens  to  be  an  ap- 
pointive officer,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
be  questioned  vigorously  by  congressional 
committees,  and  In  the  give  and  take  of 
those  wearing  sessions  may  drop  an  offhand 
remark  that  will  stare  out  at  him  as  a  front 
page  headline  over  his  morning  coffee  the 
next  day  When  he  does,  he  will  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  astute  Washington  cor- 
respondent who  said:  "Newspapermen  and 
px)liticians  are  natural  enemies,  mostly  be- 
cause they  need  each  other." 

Charlie  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration,  did  not 
say.  "Whafs  good  for  General  Motors  is  good 
for  the  country."  What  he  said  was,  "What's 
good  for  the  country  is  good  for  General 
Motors."  But  to  that  oonunendable  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  he  added  three  small,  un- 
usually quite  innocent  words:  "and  vice 
versa,"  producing  a  shock  wave  felt  around 
the  country  and  remembered  to  the  present 
day. 

Instant  opinions,  instant  reactions  to  a 
wide  variety  of  events  outside  of  hu  im- 
mediate business  concerns,  these  are  not 
slgnlflcant  preoccupations  of  the  American 
businessman.  They  are  demanded  of  the  of- 
ficeholder, however,  and  the  glittering  gen- 
erality of  which  politicians  are  so  often  ac- 
cused can  also  be  a  way  of  buying  time  to 
work  out  a  more  thoughtful  answer. 

Of  all  men  in  public  life,  the  representa- 
tive in  a  legislative  body  is  the  most  avail- 
able individual  in  American  society.  The 
executive  in  business  can,  at  least  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  plan  his  day,  even  his  week 
or  month.  If  he  could  not,  he  would  find  It 
exceedingly  difficult  to  manage  his  enter- 
prise. He  can  refuse  to  see  the  casual  visi- 
tor or  the  time  waster  who  takes  him  away 
from  attending  to  his  job.  Generally  speak- 
ing, businessmen  are  considerate  about  the 
way  in  which  they  use  each  other's  time  as 
well.  They  call  in  advance.  They  arrange 
to  meet  at  mutually  convenient  times,  not 
always  of  course,  but  these  amenities  and 
courtesies  are  normally  adhered  to. 

The  officeholder,  especially  the  man  In 
elective  office,  feels  as  though  he  were  rock- 
ing along  out  of  control  most  of  the  time 
He  has  comparatively  little  to  say  about  his 
working  day.  Interruptions  are  constant 
Senators,  Representatives,  State  Governors 
mayors  have  their  working  schedules  fre- 
quently broken  Into  by  unannounced  con- 
stituents with  nothing  more  serious  in  mind 
than  a  casual  chat  or  a  tour  of  the  city.  And 
among  the  worst  offenders  are  the  big  cam- 
paign contributors.  They  refuse  to  talk  to 
staff  assistants,  only  the  principal  himself 
will  do,  and  once  in  his  office  often  as  not 
they  will  unload  an  Issue  or  problem  with 
which  the  public  official  is  totally  unfamiliar 
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It  is  not  unusual  for  Important  constltu- 
0Qt6  to  ask  their  Congressmen  to  make  hotel 
j«eervations  for  them,  or  to  turn  up  as  un- 
expected houseguests.  One  important  Sen- 
ator, according  to  a  recent  study  of  relation- 
ships between  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
constituents,  has  even  been  asked  to  track 
down  errant  husbands.  I  understand  that 
his  batting  average  is  actually  pretty  high. 

I  would  asstune  that  most  constituents  be- 
lieve their  Washington  Representatives  are 
devoting  most  of  their  time  to  legislation, 
to  their  committee  assignments,  to  the  work 
of  Congress  Itself.  In  reality  they  spend  half 
their  working  hours  or  more,  much  more  In 
many  cases,  on  the  problems  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

Much  of  this  load  stems  from  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Increas- 
ing Impact  of  Federal  agencies  on  our  dally 
lives.  One  Senator  has  reported  that  he  re- 
ceives more  than  40,000  letters  a  month  on 
social  security  problems  alone.  Defense  con- 
tracts have  become  increasingly  significant 
in  the  economies  of  many  States,  California 
In  particular.  The  Individual  Congressman 
or  Senator  must  do  his  best  to  see  that  his 
State  or  district  Is  not  overlooked,  and  If  he 
neglects  this  activity  his  constituents  will 
remind  him  quickly  and  sharply  of  it. 

His  volume  of  casework,  his  Inability  to 
control  his  time,  and  the  demands  that  take 
him  away  from  the  lawmaking  process  have 
been  a  source  of  growing  concern  to  many  a 
thoughtful  and  dedicated  man  in  political 
life.  In  the  words  of  a  prominent  Senator: 
"I  Just  don't  have  time  to  study  the  bills  as 
I  should,  and  as  the  people  back  home  think 
I'm  doing.  I'm  just  dealing  off  the  top  of 
the  deck  all  the  time." 

From  this  comparison  of  the  businessman 
with  the  officeholder  in  these  areas  of  shared 
responsibilities,  and  their  different  ap- 
proaches to  them,  you  might  possibly  con- 
clude that  I  am  about  to  advocate  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  our  newest  under- 
privileged class,  our  lawmakers  and  public 
servants.  I  assure  you  that  nothing  Is  fur- 
ther from  my  mind.  I  merely  believe  that  as 
our  representatives  must  know  about  the 
problems  of  the  electorate,  so  should  the 
electorate  l>ecome  more  knowledgeable  about 
the  problems  of  legislation  and  government 
administration.  I  think  we  have  a  good  dis- 
tance to  go  from  where  we  are  today. 

I  suggest  that  one  way  to  begin  would  be 
to  reexamine  many  of  our  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditional concepts  about  American  politics 
and  make  an  effort  to  discard  the  caricature 
for  the  reality.  Strangely  enough,  the  Amer- 
ican officeholder  does  not  take  kindly  to 
being  called  a  crook,  especially  after  he  has 
put  in  a  14-  to  16-hour  day  worlcing  on  the 
problems  of  his  constituents.  Yet,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  American  electorate  be- 
lieves that  you  cannot  be  honest  and  be  a 
politician. 

Not  long  ago,  a  sample  of  American  voters 
was  asked  the  question:  "If  you  had  a  son, 
would  you  like  to  see  him  go  into  politics 
as  a  life's  work,  when  he  gets  out  of  school?" 
Of  those  polled,  68  percent  answered  no,  21 
percent  answered  yes,  and  11  percent  had 
no  opinion.  Those  who  opposed  a  political 
career  for  their  sons  said  that  politics  were 
crooked  and  unethical,  end  that  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  political  career  were  too  great. 
The  explanation  given  by  those  who  said  yes 
is  even  more  Interesting.  They  wanted  their 
clean-living  and  clean-minded  sons  to  turn 
out  the  rascals  who  were  In  politics  now.  All 
told,  on  the  basis  of  this  particular  study, 
half  the  American  electorate  believes  that 
politics  and  ethics  somehow  do  not  mix. 

Over  the  course  of  many  years  in  Wash- 
ington, I  met  many  men  In  office  with  whom 
I  agreed  and  disagreed.  And  so  far  as  Con- 
gress Is  concerned,  I  go  along  with  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  knows 
the  workings  of  Capitol  HiU  as  well  as  any 
observer  in  the  country,  when  he  says  that 


most  Congressmen  are  conscientious  and  in- 
dustrious men  and  women  with  high  ethical 
standards.  And  there  are  those  who  turn 
the  argument  on  the  American  voter  and 
say  that  he  is  getting  a  better  deal  than  he 
deserves. 

The  caliber  of  our  representation  can  be 
much  Improved,  and  we  should  work  con- 
stantly to  Improve  it.  But  It  Is  better  than 
we  realize  because  of  two  trends  working  in 
the  voter's  favor.  The  educational  level  of 
our  representatives  is  rising,  and  younger 
[people,  despite  the  attitude  of  their  parents. 
are  going  into  politics.  The  educational  level 
In  Congress,  especially  In  the  Senate.  Is 
among  the  very  highest  in  the  country.  A 
majority  of  Senators  and  around  half  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  through 
postgraduate  work  of  considerable  intensity, 
principally  but  by  no  means  exclusively  In 
the  law.  And  while  the  average  age  In  the 
Senate  is  57.  as  against  52  in  the  House. 
it  is  notable  that  among  the  first-term  new- 
comers the  average  is  44.  against  43  in  the 
House. 

While  thorough  documentation  Is  lack- 
ing at  the  State  level,  there  are  Indications 
that  a  similar  trend  may  be  in  progress  in 
our  State  capitals.  I  have  been  advised  by 
men  with  many  years  of  experience  in  Sac- 
ramento that  members  of  the  legislature  are 
not  only  younger,  but  of  higher  caliber  and 
much  better  qualified  for  their  work  than 
their  predecessors  of  20  to  30  years  ago.  It 
is  good  to  know.  I  think,  that  the  man  who 
says  he  didn't  raise  his  son  to  be  a  politician 
may  actually  be  raising  a  very  good  one. 

And  yet  the  caricature  persists,  preventing 
even  better  men  from  seriously  considering 
public  office,  elective  or  app>ointive,  as  either 
a  career  or  as  part  of  their  education  and 
general  experience.  It  persists,  I  think,  be- 
cause we  as  voters  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  ways  In  which  the  political  process 
actually  functions. 

When  the  officeholder  talks  privately  and 
frankly  about  his  constituents  his  most  fre- 
quent criticism  Is  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  legislative  system.  He  will  talk  pos- 
sibly In  the  terms  of  a  bright — and  young — 
member  of  a  State  leglslatxire  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  who  told  me  recently: 

"People,  as  a  group,  seldom  analyze  the 
overall  political  problem.  They  tend  to 
drastically  oversimplify  all  issues — urban 
needs,  resource  needs — and  to  relate  the  rev- 
enue question  to  their  individual  sphere  of 
Interest.  The  industrial  associations  give  us 
hell  constantly.  Would  but  they  nilght  oc- 
casionally say  a  word  in  our  behalf.  When 
it  comes  time  to  decide  financing  new  high- 
ways, schools,  and  so  forth,  they  are  visually 
broadly  against  any  tax  increase,  but  offer 
no  solution  on  how  to  operate  government 
Without  the  Increases.  ' 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  a  visit  I  had 
one  day  from  a  business  group  which  had  a 
matter  it  wished  to  bring  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  One  of  those  gentlemen  asked  me 
during  the  discussion  how  I  could  have 
turned  my  back  on  business,  on  everything 
I  had  stood  for,  and  become  Secretary  of 
Labor.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  grasp  that 
a  man  with  a  business  background  could 
function  in  any  impartial  way  In  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations  and  national 
labor  policy. 

In  short,  voters  and  special  Interest  groups 
tend  to  approach  their  representatives  with  a 
particular  proposal  or  objective  In  mind. 
When  It  emerges  at  the  other  end  of  the 
system,  distorted,  pulled  out  of  shape  by 
compromise  and  amendment,  or  does  not 
emerge  at  all,  the  cry  of  "sellout"  can  be 
heard  across  the  land.  But  very  seldom  does 
anyone  get  exactly  what  he  wants  from  a 
legislature.  After  several  years  of  submit- 
ting proposals  to  Congress,  I  assure  you  I 
speak  from  experience. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this,  not 
the  only  one  of  course,  is  that  the  conscien- 


tious legislator  must  begin  to  think  in  terms 
broader  than  this  or  that  special  Interest. 
This  reaches  its  peak  In  Congress  whose 
Members  are  constantly  confronted  with  is- 
sues, problems,  and  legislation  of  national 
scope,  and  often  with  deep  International 
implications. 

Hackneyed  as  the  phrase  may  be,  politics 
is,  after  all,  the  art  of  the  possible,  and 
voters  too  often  ask  for  the  Impossible,  are 
frustrated  by  the  result  and  quickly  con- 
clude that  moral  and  ethical  standards  have 
been  violated  in  the  bargain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
begin  building  a  few  bridges  across  this  gulf 
of  misunderstanding  that  separates  the  elec- 
torate from  the  officeholder.  One  advantage 
we  have  is  that  we  are  a  political  nation, 
that  we  do  admire  men  who  have  made 
substantial  contributions  In  public  life,  that 
the  leaders  who  have  conunanded  the  great- 
est esteem  and  respect  throughout  our  his- 
tory have  been  political  figures.  Our  atti- 
tude toward  politics  is  contradictory;  it  both 
attracts  and  repels  us. 

We  might  reduce  this  contradictory  atti- 
tude to  manageable  and  constructive  pro- 
portions If  we  thought  of  public  office  at 
whatever  level,  as  a  profession,  a  profession 
as  stringent  and  demanding  as  any  disci- 
pline in  American  society. 

We  cannot  all  be  experts  in  the  profession 
of  politics  any  more  than  we  can  all  be 
doctors,  scientists  or  the  managers  of  large 
industrial  organizations.  But  we  can  exer- 
cise Intelligence  In  the  choice  of  men  and 
women  who  enter  It.  We  can  adjust  our 
educational  system  to  train  people  for  It,  at 
least  more  effectively  and  pointedly  than  we 
do  today. 

If  we  adopt  such  an  approach,  what  should 
be  the  role  of  American  business  and  In- 
dustry, for  which  government  and  politics 
have  such  obvious  implications,  since  they 
determine  the  general  climate  of  all  com- 
merce in  the  United  States?  I  would  say 
to  this  that  business  In  politics  Is  perhaps 
acceptable  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  partlclpaUon  in  the 
political  process  which  is  recommended  Is 
too  limited  and  I  fear  the  results  will  be 
limited  as  well. 

In  times  of  national  emergency,  business 
and  industry  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
their  best  people  available  for  public  serv- 
ice. The  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
whether  business  and  industry  could  develop 
a  workable  public  service  policy  that  can 
operate  on  a  continuing  basis,  not  merely 
when  there  is  a  national  crisis. 

Business  and  industry  might  rather  think 
In  terms  of  government  and  politics  as  a 
legitimate  and  desirable  form  of  experience 
for  qualified  members  of  management.  The 
day  is  long  past,  however  nostalgically  we 
may  look  back  on  it,  when  American  busi- 
ness can  operate  in  an  atmosphere  free  of 
government  influence,  or  uninhibited  by 
public  policies.  It  might  coexist  better  with 
government  if  both  knew  more  about  the 
other's  problems,  If  there  was  more  flex- 
ibility In  the  movement  of  people  and  talent 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
the  national  economy. 

And  in  government  and  politics  there  Is 
nothing  that  can  substitute  for  on-the-job 
training. 

The  lawyer,  who  more  than  any  other  pro- 
fessional man  gravitates  toward  the  p>olitical 
life,  can  return  to  his  private  practice  If  he 
Is  defeated  for  an  elective  office  or  when  he 
leaves  an  appointive  office.  The  young  busi- 
nessman does  not  generally  have  this  option. 
If  he  becomes  an  officeholder  he  generally 
severs  his  connection  with  his  business  or- 
ganization. When  he  returns  to  private  life 
it  must  be  to  another  firm,  possibly  even  an- 
other type  of  work. 

But  supposing  young  men  of  business  were 
released  for  an  elective  or  appointive  office 
on  a  leave-of-absence  basis,  with  some  form 
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of  aamrance  that  they  could  return  to  their 
business  association ,  not  as  lost  sheep  coming 
back  to  the  fold,  but  as  men  who  could  make 
a  better  contribution  to  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  orgranlzatlon?  I  believe  we 
might  discover  that  a  year  In  public  service 
would  be  worth  6  years  on  the  job  back  home. 

Such  a  program  and  such  a  policy  In  the 
American  business  community  might  well 
serve  two  useful  objectives.  First,  American 
management  would  be  In  a  better  position  to 
draw  more  frequently  and  more  usefully  on 
the  experience  of  Its  own  members  In  the 
political  process  and  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment, as  they  rejoin  their  organizations 
after  a  tour  of  public  service.  This.  I  think, 
would  In  time  build  for  better  communica- 
tions between  business  and  government. 

Secondly,  some  of  the  best  might  stay  in 
politics  as  a  career  and  develop  the  profes- 
sional skills  required  of  the  officeholder. 
Would  this  be  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  business? 
I  suspect  that  on  balance  it  would  be  a  gain. 
For  It  would  not  only  f\a-ther  Improve  the 
caliber  of  our  representation,  but  would  In- 
ject Into  politics  and  government  more  men 
who  combine  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
business  and  of  our  private  economy  with 
political  talent  and  sense.  And  for  those 
who  succeeded  in  attaining  professional  stat- 
ure, public  service  may  prove  to  be  an  end- 
lessly fascinating,  rewarding,  if  somewhat 
nerve-racking  life',  rather  reminding  me  of 
the  Senator  who  said:  "I  don't  see  why  any- 
body would  want  this  job.  Don't  quote  me 
on  that,  I'm  running  for  reelection." 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  28. 
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Business  Pouticiams 

In  a  talk  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  Fri- 
day. Industrialist  James  P.  Mitchell,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  the  Elsenhower  admln- 
Istratlcm,  offered  one  of  the  better  sugges- 
tions we  have  heard  for  getting  business 
into  politics. 

Noting  that  a  lawyer  who  goes  into  polit- 
ical life  can  return  to  his  practice  if  he  la 
defeated  or  retires,  Bfitchell  observed  that 
the  young  businessman  with  an  urge  for 
politics  does  not  often  have  this  option. 
"Why  shouldn't  he  be  released  on  leave  of 
absence  from  his  corporation  Job  with  the 
assurance  that  he  could  return  to  it?" 
MltcheU  asked. 

He  suggested  such  a  sabbatical  from  busi- 
ness could  serve  either  of  two  purposes:  On 
the  politician- businessman's  return,  man- 
agement would  be  able  to  draw  on  his  ex- 
perience to  build  better  understanding  be- 
tween biislness  and  government,  or  if  he 
stayed  on  In  politics  there  would  still  be  a 
benefit  from  having  Injected  Into  govern- 
ment a  man  who  combined  knowledge  of  the 
private  economy  with  political  sense. 

American  business  complains  a  good  deal 
about  the  lack  of  understanding  of  Its  prob- 
lems In  Washington  and  the  State  capitals. 
This  would  be  a  way  to  Improve  it. 


PROGRESS  IN  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
MIGRANT  WORKERS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  programs  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress  was  the  Migrant 
Health  Act,  which  authorized  Federal 
grants  to  assist  State  medical  services 
for  seasonal  farmworkers.  Extensive 
studies  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  have  shown  that  the  general 
heidth  of  migrant  families  is  among  the 
poorest  in  the  Nation.  These  woricers 
are  constantly  on  the  move  and  have 
little  opportimlty  to  seek  adequate  medi- 
cal attention.  As  a  result,  the  children 
lack  basic  immunization  and  the  adults 


suffer  from  many  diseases  which  could 
be  easily  cured  If  detected. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  attacked  the  crucial  problems 
of  the  migratory  farmworker  through 
the  Farm  Workers  Health  Service,  which 
was  established  2  years  ago.  With  the 
active  cooperation  of  growers,  county 
medical  societies  and  community  organi- 
zations, the  Farm  Workers  Health  Serv- 
ice has  done  outstanding  work  in  assist- 
ing local  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  migrant  fam- 
ily. However,  their  efforts  have  been 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds  and  person- 
nel. Now  they  have  submitted  an  appli- 
cation for  $490,000  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  this 
money  would  provide  more  family  clinics, 
improved  sanitation  conditions  and  in- 
crease public  health  nursing  services. 

Because  of  our  2  years  of  experience 
with  migrant  health  projects,  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Health  was  able  to 
submit  promptly  a  plan  to  expand  its 
existing  programs.  California  has  re- 
sponded to  the  opportunities  offered  by 
this  act.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  by  acting  ex- 
peditiously on  California's  application 
can  join  in  this  opportunity  and  thereby 
fulfill  a  long  overdue  obligation  to  this 
neglected  group  of  citizens.  Now  that 
Congress  has  expressed  its  intention  to 
do  something  about  these  problems, 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  bring  much  needed  aid  to  mi- 
grants this  year.  From  this  project,  those 
interested  in  a  better  life  for  migrant 
farmworkers  throughout  our  land  will 
gain  the  necessary  experience  on  which 
to  base  their  own  health  care  programs 
in  this  important  area. 


February  4 


NEW  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BANK 
EXPANSION  AND  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH— ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  J. 
SAXON,  COMPTROLLER  OP  THE 
CURRENCY 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.      Mr.    President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  impressive 
statement  presenting  a  new  perspective 
for  bank  expansion  and  economic 
growth.  The  statement  was  made  by 
the  Honorable  James  J.  Saxon,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system.  The  transforma- 
tion that  is  slowly  taking  place  within 
the  banking  community  as  a  result  of  the 
transfusion  of  energy  and  new  ideas  by 
Mr.  Saxon  is  one  of  the  healthiest  de- 
velopments of  the  New  FYontier.  The 
antitrust  laws,  prudently  and  decisively 
applied,  are  important  pc^ce  measures 
but  the  careful  and  restrained  introduc- 
tion of  competition  within  the  banking 
community  may  well  in  the  long  run 
prove  to  be  as  significant  If  not  a  more 
significant  step  in  encouraging  Ameri- 
can banJcing  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
in  an  expanding  economy.  Mr.  Saxon's 
proposals  and  actions  have  caused  con- 
siderable discussion  in  finance  and  bank- 
ing circles.  To  say  the  least,  some  of  the 
suggestions  are  controversial.  However, 
Mr.  Saxon  is  performing  a  genuine  serv- 


ice to  the  business  and  banking  commu 
nity  by  his  forthright  recommendation! 
and  decisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bank  Expansion  and  Economic  Geowth 
A  New  Perspectivi; 
Next  month  will  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  the  national  bank- 
ing system.  At  the  time  the  Congress  pro- 
vlded  for  the  chartering  of  national  banks 
one  prime  need  was  for  an  effective  pay- 
ments medium  to  supplant  the  unsatisfac- 
tory system  of  notes  Issued  by  State- 
chartered  banks.  In  the  intervening  years 
the  national  banks  lost  their  note-lssulnf 
power,  and  primary  attention  in  bank  regu- 
lation shifted  to  the  protection  of  depoeltcK'i 
with  all  that  this  Implies  In  the  way  of 
continuous  supervision.  Throughout  the 
course  of  evolution  of  the  national  bankinf 
system,  changes  of  policy  have  taken  place 
chiefly  in  resi>onse  to  banking  crises  which 
generated  demands  iat  more  rigorous  limita- 
tions over  banking  operations.  This  crisis 
orientation  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 
The  basic  need  for  bank  regulation  and 
supervision  Is  as  essential  today  as  it  was  at 
the  time  the  national  banking  system  was 
founded.  We  now  have  a  clearer  conception, 
however,  of  the  essential  role  ot  banks  in  the 
economy.  What  is  lacking  is  the  full  appli- 
cation of  these  concepts  to  the  structure  of 
public  control  In  the  field  of  banking. 

As  our  economy  has  grown.  It  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  the  commercial 
banking  system  occupies  a  central  role  in 
its  progress.  It  is  upon  the  commercial 
banking  system  that  we  significantly  rely 
for  the  marshaling  and  disposition  of  our 
capital  resources,  and  the  provision  of  our 
payments  mechanism.  A  deficiency  In  that 
financial  mechanism  will  critically  affect  the 
rate  of  our  economic  growth. 

It  is  often  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of 
our  commercial  banking  system  has  lagged 
behind  the  pace  of  our  economic  advance. 
Nonbank  financial  institutions  have  come 
into  being  and  prospered,  to  fill  in  some 
degree  the  gaps  left  by  these  deficiencies. 
Commercial  banks,  however,  offer  a  wider 
variety  of  services  than  any  one  of  these 
other  financial  institutions,  and  have  a 
greater  potential  for  adaptation  to  the  grow- 
ing range  of  new  requirements.  It  Is  essen- 
tial In  the  national  Interest  that  this  key 
financial  Instrumentality  should  not  be 
needlessly  constricted. 

There  are  two  broad  areas  in  which  basic 
reforms  are  required  if  our  commercial  bank- 
ing system  is  to  perform  with  fullest  effi- 
ciency its  essential  role  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  One  relates  to  the  power  which 
banks  are  allowed  to  exercise  in  the  conduct 
of  their  operations.  The  other  relates  to  the 
authority  of  banks  to  extend  the  area  of  their 
operations  in  a  spatial  sense. 

BANKING   POVtrXRS 

The  present  limitations  over  banking  pow- 
ers were  intensively  examined  in  the  recent 
report  of  our  advisory  conunlttee.  That  re- 
port is  the  subject  of  a  panel  discussion  here 
this  afternoon,  and  I  shall  describe  it  only 
briefly,  and  Indicate  the  steps  which  we  have 
taken  to  carry  out  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

Every  significant  phase  of  the  operating 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of  the 
Comptrollo-'B  Office  and  of  national  banki 
was  critically  reappraised  In  the  advisory 
committee  report.  A  wide  range  ot  recom- 
mendations was  proposed  with  respect  to  the 
lending  and  Investment  powers  of  national 
banks,   their  trust  powers,  their  borrowing 
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powers,  the  alternatives  open  to  them  to 
provide  needed  capital,  and  the  various  de- 
tails of  their  corporate  procedures.  The  re- 
port also  appraised  the  relationship  of  na- 
tional banks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  heavy  penalties  and  burdens  of  man- 
datory membership;  and  surveyed  and  con- 
strictions Imposed  on  the  foreign  operations 
of  national  banks. 

Since  that  report  was  completed,  these 
recommendations  have  been  subjected  to  in- 
tensive examination  within  our  Office,  and 
a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
mulgate new  policies  and  procedures  to  bring 
them  Into  effect. 

New  regulations  have  been  issued  allowing 
the  use  of  preferred  stock  and  capital  de- 
bentures as  normal  means  of  raising  capital; 
and  permitting  the  use  of  authorized  but 
unissued  stock,  provision  for  employee  stock 
option  plans,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
limited  number  of  directors  between  annual 
meetings.  Commencing  February  1,  national 
banlcs  will  be  required  to  submit  annual 
financial  reports  and  proxy  statements  to 
their  shareholders.  Moreover,  we  are  now  at 
the  final  stages  of  developing  revised  regula- 
tions and  procedures  relating  to  the  trust  and 
investment  powers  of  national  banks;  and  the 
revision  of  the  entire  body  of  interpreta- 
tions and  policies  set  forth  in  our  "Digest  of 
Opinions"  is  substantially  completed  We 
are  also  well  along  in  the  revision  of  the 
trust  and  cotrmiercial  examination  forms, 
and  the  respective  related  instructions  to 
examiners.  When  these  new  instructions 
are  completed,  they  will  be  made  available 
to  the  national  banks. 

A  broad  consensus  prevails  in  the  banking 
community  concerning  tlie  need  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  powers,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures affecting  banking  operations,  and  we 
have  encountered  little  controversy  in  work- 
ing out  measures  to  meet  these  needs.  There 
is  little  disagreement  with  the  view  that 
commercial  banks  require  greater  latitude  in 
operations  if  they  are  to  meet  current  and 
future  needs  for  banking  services. 

bank  expansion 

The  same  understanding  does  not  prevail 
with  respect  to  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  expansion  of  banking  facilities. 
While  most  bankers  agree  that  added  powers 
and  broader  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  are  needed,  they  do  not  view  pwUcy 
toward  bank  expansion  with  the  same  degree 
of  unanimity. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  While  some  bankers  with  a 
vision  Of  the  future,  and  the  Initiative  to 
explore  new  opportunities,  favor  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  limitations  which  now  constrict 
their  expansion — many  others  regard  such 
a  policy  as  a  threat  to  their  survival,  or  at 
least  to  their  comfort.  Evidence  that  these 
limitations  have  hampered  the  needed 
growth  of  banking  facilities,  and  provided 
favorable  opportunities  for  nonbank  finan- 
cial institutions,  have  not  always  been  per- 
suasive in  the  face  of  the  hop)e  that  this 
need  or  threat  would  not  touch  them. 

In  resolving  these  Issues,  we  must  search 
for  considerations  which  trsmscend  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  individual  banks.  These 
are  to  be  found,  fundamentally,  in  the  public 
purposes  which  underlie  the  regulation  of 
bank  entry  and  the  control  of  bank  ex- 
pansion. 

While  these  limitations  and  controls  are 
essentially  negative  In  their  operation,  they 
are  founded  on  positive  objectives  of  public 
policy.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  preserve  the  solvency 
and  liquidity  of  banks,  freedom  of  entry 
could  be  allowed  in  the  field  of  banking. 
Reliance  could  then  be  placed  solely  on  the 
antitrust  laws  to  maintain  competition  and 
regulate  competitive  practices  in  serving  the 
public's  needs  for  banking  services  and  fa- 
cilities. The  fact  that  entry  restrictions  are 
needed  In  order  to  maintain  bank  solvency 


and  liquidity  will  not,  however,  Justify  such 
restrictions  beyond  the  requirements  for 
this  purpose.  Indeed,  If  the  banking  system 
is  to  foster  economic  growth  in  the  fullest 
degree,  the  concept  of  bank  solvency  and 
liquidity  must  be  broadened  to  Include  safe- 
guards against  inertia. 

While  almost  every  form  of  bank  expan- 
sion has  come  under  criticism  by  those  who 
fear  adverse  competitive  effects,  much  of  the 
opposition  Is  centered  upon  certain  of  the 
particular  techniques  employed.  Viewed  In 
proper  perspective,  however.  It  Is  clesir  that 
the  principal  concern  should  be  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  banking  facilities.  The  need 
to  employ  particular  techniques  should  be 
Judged  solely  according  to  their  suitability 
for  this  purpose. 

NEW    CHARIERt 

In  most  circumstances,  some  degree  of 
permissible  entry  by  newly-formed  Instltu- 
tlons  Is  essential  In  order  to  provide  constant 
access  by  succeeding  generations  of  fresh 
talent,  and  so  as  to  broaden  the  sources  of 
capital  and  initiative  through  which  the 
demands  for  banking  services  may  be  devel- 
oped and  served.  Because  of  the  vital  role 
that  banks  play  In  the  growth  of  otir  econ- 
omy, it  is  of  critical  necessity  to  insure  that 
new  opportunities  do  not  fall  of  development 
because  of  Inertia  in  the  banking  system. 
Progress  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
sectors  of  the  economy  could  be  impaired  or 
hampered  if  the  financial  mechanism  were 
deficient. 

Some  argue  that  entry  restrictions  should 
be  entirely  removed  in  the  field  of  banking, 
on  the  ground  that  depositor  protection 
couid  be  achieved  without  them  while  the 
public  would  gain  the  advantages  of  greater 
competition.  If  this  were  done,  however, 
it  would  also  be  necessary  to  abandon  direct 
control  of  bank  expansion  through  branch- 
ing and  merger,  and  to  rely  upon  antitrust 
enforcement  to  prevent  harmful  concentra- 
tion of  power  and  to  regulate  competitive 
practices.  There  could  be  no  Justifiable 
basis  for  allowing  newly  formed  institutions 
free  access  to  the  industry  of  banking,  while 
the  expansion  of  existing  institutions  is 
directly  restricted.  Complete  reliance  upon 
competitive  forces  to  determine  bank  entry 
and  bank  expansion,  however,  would  greatly 
complicate  the  task  of  bank  supervision,  and 
weaken  the  safeguards  provided  through  this 
form  of  public  control.  It  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  such  supervision  to  regulate  the  rate 
and  form  of  bank  entry  as  well  as  bank 
expansion. 

There  is,  however,  under  present  circum- 
stances, a  special  reason  for  the  chartering 
of  new  banking  institutions.  In  many  areas 
of  the  country,  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  the  expansion  of  banking  facil- 
ities through  the  growth  of  existing  insti- 
tutions has  been  InsufHclent  to  meet  public 
needs.  The  branching  laws  of  many  States 
have  hampered  Internal  growth  through  the 
formation  of  new  branches.  Nonbank  finan- 
cial institutions  not  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions have  In  some  degree  filled  this  gap. 
But  these  needs  have  also  given  rise  to  initi- 
ative to  charter  new  banks. 

Dvu-lng  the  past  year  we  experienced  a 
strong  upsurge  of  interest  by  new  sources  of 
capital  and  enterprise  desirous  of  entering 
the  field  of  banking.  Well-capitalized,  com- 
petent groups  have  been  formed  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  seek  new  bank 
charters.  Chiefly,  the  new  applications  have 
come  from  the  States  which  Impose  severe 
restrictions  over  bank  expansion. 

Of  the  149  applications  for  new  national 
bank  charters  received  last  year,  98  were  from 
13  of  the  States  which  prohibit  branch  bank- 
ing; 35  of  the  applications  were  from  Flor- 
ida. 26  from  Texas,  9  from  Colorado,  5  from 
Illinois,  and  4  from  Wisconsin — all  no-branch 
States.  The  present  breadth  of  interest  In 
the  field  of  banking  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  37  States  were  represented  in  last  vear's 


list  of  new  national  bank  charter  applica- 
tions. These  applications  in  1W52  were 
nearly  triple  the  average  annual  applications 
for  the  preceding  decade,  and  approximately 
double  the  highest  year  during  that  period. 
For  the  preceding  decade,  applications  for 
new  national  bank  charters  were  as  low  as 
39  in  1952,  and  ranged  between  71  and  75  In 
the  years  1955,  1969,  1960.  and  1961. 

In  many  instances,  the  initial  authorized 
capital  of  the  newly-chartered  banks  has 
been  substantially  oversubscribed.  Indicating 
that  in  the  Judgments  of  those  who  possess 
free  capital,  banking  is  an  Industry  that 
offers  opportunities  for  the  profitable  com- 
mitment of  new  funds.  According  to  this 
fundamental  economic  test,  it  can  thus  be 
said  that  the  rational  use  of  capital  In  our 
economy  calls  for  a  greater  commitment  of 
resources  to  the  field  of  banking.  While  this 
test  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  proper 
degree  of  entry  in  a  regulated  industry.  It 
does  represent  a  significant  factor  In  deter- 
mining the  need  for  provision  of  additional 
banking  facilities. 

DE    NOVO    BRANCHES 

While  present  branching  limitations  have 
caused  the  pressures  for  new  banking  facili- 
ties to  find  outlets  in  applications  for  new 
charters,  it  is  obvious  that  reliance  should 
not  be  placed  primarily  on  new  charters  to 
meet  these  growing  needs  in  an  industry  In 
which  competent  management  Is  not  abun- 
dant. Unreasonable  limitations  over  branch- 
ing Imprison  established  banks,  and  de- 
prive the  public  of  the  skills,  experience,  and 
resources  of  proven  Institutions. 

Many  of  the  critics  of  more  liberal  branch- 
ing powers  equate  this  form  of  bank  expan- 
sion with  diminished  competition.  Broad- 
ened branching  powers  will  not,  however, 
have  this  effect  if  they  are  properly  adminis- 
tered. It  Is  not  the  number  of  banks  which 
determines  the  degree  of  competition,  but 
the  number  of  points  at  which  effective 
rivalry  actually  takes  place.  A  series  of  unit 
banks  enjoying  monopoly  positiona  in  their 
individual  communities,  for  example,  could 
actually  produce  less  effective  competition 
than  would  prevail  if  bank  expansion  took 
place  through  branching  by  a  number  of 
institutions,  each  bringing  to  the  individual 
community  the  full  force  of  its  competitive 
efficiency. 

In  determining  the  proper  role  of  branch- 
ing as  a  means  of  providing  the  banking  fa- 
cilities essential  for  otir  economic  growth,  it 
is  also  lmp>ortant  to  take  account  of  the  econ- 
omies of  larger-scale  operations.  Modern 
technology  has  invaded  the  field  of  banking, 
as  it  has  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  and 
provided  opportunities  for  more  efficient  op- 
eration. These  technologies  can  be  effi- 
ciently employed,  however,  only  through 
larger-scale  ventures.  Comparable  opportu- 
nities also  exist  for  the  utilization  of  spe- 
cialized personnel  in  the  ever-increasing 
range  of  services  which  banks  are  able  to 
perform.  The  task  of  public  control  Is  to 
allow  opportunities  for  these  forces  of  ef- 
ficiency to  be  expressed,  within  the  limits 
which  must  be  Imposed  in  order  to  preserve 
a  balanced  banking  structure. 

The  required  balance  In  the  structure  of 
our  banking  system  must  include  provision 
for  a  variety  of  financial  services  to  meet 
the  public  need.  To  permit  the  forces  of 
efficiency  to  be  expressed  does  not  mean  that 
concentration  of  control  should  be  unre- 
stricted, nor  that  only  the  large  should  be 
allowed  to  survive.  There  is  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  public  requirements  for  banking 
services,  and  a  diversified  size  structure  of 
banks  Is  needed  to  meet  these  requirements 
on  an  assured  basis. 

MEBCERS      AND      HOLDING      COMPANTES 

Bank  expansion  may  take  place  not  only 
through  Internal  growth,  but  also  through 
the  merger  of  existing  Institutions,  and  the 
formation    of    holding   companies.      Perhaps 
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the  most  commoa  criticism  of  our  banking 
structure  by  foreign  obsenrera  relates  to  the 
emphasis  we  place  on  the  maintenance  of 
unit  banks.  Those  critics  argue  that  bank 
expansion  through  new  charters  and  new 
branches  is  often  more  costly  than  expan- 
sion through  mergers  or  holding  companies, 
and  results  in  a  waste  of  resources.  These 
criticisms  usiially  come  from  countries  In 
which  there  Is  no  tradition  to  maintain 
competition.  Nevertheless,  even  within  our 
own  competitive  traditions,  there  are  many 
circumstances  in  which  bank  expansion 
through  mergers  or  holding  companies  will 
be  socially  preferable  to  new  charters  or  the 
establishment  of  de  novo  branches. 

THE     BASIC     TASK 

The  task  we  face  in  shaping  the  structure 
of  our  banking  system  is  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary latitude  for  enterprise  and  Initiative 
in  this  Industry.  While  banking  differs  from 
other  industries  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
reliance  we  place  on  private  initiative,  it  is 
alike  in  the  need  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  dy- 
namism and  enterprise.  Only  In  this  way 
will  banks  be  able  to  perform  with  the  high- 
est effectiveness  the  urgent  responsibilities 
which  lie  ahead  to  serve  and  promote  the 
growth  of  our  economy. 

The  particular  techniques  of  bank  ex- 
pansion most  appropriate  for  this  purpose 
will  vary  with  circumstances.  Unreasonable 
limitations  over  the  use  of  individual  tech- 
niques needlessly  narrow  the  range  of 
choices  open  to  the  regulatory  authorities 
and  to  the  banking  community,  and  thus 
distort  and  weaken  the  banking  structure. 
Qur  attention  should  be  centered,  not  on 
these  techniques,  but  on  the  public's  needs 
for  banking  services.  The  pressures  to  fill 
these  needs  will  not  be  alleviated  by  limita- 
tions relating  to  means — they  will  merely  be 
diverted  into  channels  where  less  effective 
means  are  available.  It  is  pointless  to  de- 
note our  energies  to  a  struggle  over  tech- 
niques, when  our  primary  task  Is  to  find  the 
best  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

FEOrRAI.  AUTHORITY  .AND  THE  DUAL  BANICIXG 
SYSTEM 

It  is  necessary,  in  discussing  the  issue  of 
bank  expansion  and  economic  growth,  to 
consider  the  impact  on  the  traditional  dual 
structure  of  our  banking  system.  Over  the 
past  months,  there  have  been  heightened 
fears  that  enlarged  branching  powers  for 
national  banks  would  pose  a  threat  to  that 
system.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  such  enlarged  authority  could 
be  utilized  only  to  allow  greater  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  private  Initiative.  This  does 
not  constitute  an  intrusion  of  Federal  pow- 
er, but  only  a  relaxation  of  the  limitations 
which  now  prevail  over  the  operation  of 
privately  owned  banks.  Steps  which  allow 
banks  to  adapt  more  sensitively  to  the  Na- 
tion's requirements  will  not  weaken,  but 
will  strengthen,  our  banking  system. 

Extended  branching  powers  for  national 
banks,  some  fear,  would  bring  defections 
from  the  State  to  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem. This  could  occur,  however,  only  if 
banks  were  able  to  operate  more  elBciently 
and  to  compete  more  effectively  under  na- 
tional charters.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
the  State  authorities  to  provide  scope  for 
the  most  efHclent  and  effective  operation  of 
the  banks  which  they  charter.  Only  If  all 
commercial  banks  are  fully  empowered  to 
meet  their  responsibilities,  can  we  realize 
completely  the  opporttmltles  for  the  growth 
of  our  industry  and  commerce. 


FRENCH  PUT  FREEZE   ON   ITALIAN 
REFRIGERATORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  discouraging  task  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  yet  another 


instance  in  which  Prance,  under  its  cur- 
rent leadership,  appears  to  be  cutting 
off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  January  28  pub- 
lished an  article  written  by  Walter  Lucas, 
from  Rome,  indicating  that  French  pro- 
tectionism is  directed  not  only  at  those 
countries  outside  the  Six  in  the  Common 
Market,  but  also  at  one  of  France's 
neighbors  in  the  EEC.  the  Republic  of 
Italy. 

France,  it  appears,  will  shortly  impose 
additional  customs  duties  against  the 
importation  of  Italian  refrigerators,  a 
high-quality  reasonably  priced  product 
which  in  the  first  10  months  of  1962  ac- 
counted for  one-half  of  all  imported  re- 
frigerators sold  in  Prance. 

Italian  competitiveness  in  this  line  of 
manufacture  is  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  7  years  ago.  according  to 
the  article,  Italy  could  not  even  compete 
with  French  and  German  models  at 
home,  let  alone  outside  its  borders.  Now 
the  Italian  product  is  superior  both  in 
price  and  design  to  the  German  and  is 
making  heavy  inroads  into  the  domestic 
French  market.  The  higher  French 
tariffs,  it  should  be  noted,  will  not  be 
imposed  on  German  refrigerators,  only 
on  the  Italian.  Is  this  the  result,  some 
people  are  asking,  of  the  recently  signed 
Franco-German  treaty  of  cooperation? 
Does  it  foreshadow  a  hands-across-the- 
Rhine  attempt  to  monopolize  European 
industry? 

If  this  is  the  case — and  I  sincerely 
hope  such  fears  are  unfounded — Italy 
deserves  better  at  the  hands  of  her  Com- 
mon Market  partners.  She  has  rolled 
up  an  extraordinarily  high  rate  of 
growth,  but  in  the  process  her  trade 
deficit  amounts  to  at>out  $1.5  billion, 
which  represents  a  rise  of  nearly  one- 
third  over  the  1961  figure.  As  a  result 
of  Common  Market  policies,  21  percent 
of  Italy's  imports  come  from  EEC  coun- 
tries. Premier  Fanfani's  government  is 
hoping  to  make  up  for  this  loss  of  foreign 
exchange  by  greatly  stepped-up  exports 
to  the  Common  Market  area.  Ideally, 
this  is  the  way  it  should  work  out. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  the  outcome, 
however,  if  France  "governs  by  disdain' 
within  the  Common  Market  as  well  as 
outside  the  Common  Market.  Italy  and 
the  other  smaller  partners  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  have  every  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  the  trend  of  events. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Refrigerators  -French     Traoe     Wall     Hits 
Italy 

(By  Walter  Lucas) 

ROME  I 

France  has  been  authorized  bv  tlie  Eco- 
nomic Commission  of  the  Common  Market 
(EEC)  to  put  up  additional  customs  duties 
against  the  import  of  Italian  refrigerators. 

Although  this  extra  tariff  will  only  partly 
make  up  the  difference  in  price  between 
French  and  Italian  refrigerators,  It  comes  as 
a  hard  knock  to  the  Italians  on  two  counts. 

First,  it  seems  to  nullify  the  idea  of  free 
competition  within  the  Common  Market 
area. 

Second,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  Italy's 
Increasing   deficit   on    the    balance    of   trade 
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is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  features  i 
this  country's  economic  picture. 

KXCOUBSE    OPEN 

Admittedly,  under  a  safeguarding  clause  In 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  a  country  which  find* 
one  of  Its  industrial  sectors  threatened  hv 
competition  from  a  fellow  member  of  the 
SIX  can  apply  for  temporary  protection  u 
could  be  said  that  an  important  French  In 
dustry  was  having  a  hard  time  from  the  com! 
petition  of  Italian  products,  since  for  more 
than  a  year  now  the  French  refrigerator 
manufacturers  have  been  appealing  to  their 
Government  for  protection  against  Italian 
imports 

The  Italian  product  has  had  a  considerable 
price  advantage  as  well  as  a  high-quality 
rating  In  consequence  it  has  captured  a 
large  share  of  the  French  market  both  against 
the  home  product  and  also  imports  from 
other  countries. 

AIM    ACHIEVED 

But  as  one  Italian  industrialist  points  out 
this  action  of  the  EEC  Commission  in  favor 
of  France  in  effect  punishes  an  Italian  in- 
dustry which  has  made  considerable  invest- 
ments for  modernization  and  reequlpment 
to  place  itself  on  a  competitive  footing  with 
any  other  producer  of  electrical  domestic 
equipment  in  the  world. 

This  aim  has  been  achieved.  Its  success 
was  proved  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1962,  when  more  than  one-half  of  the  im- 
ported refrigerators  sold  in  France  were  made 
in  Italy. 

In  fact,  apart  from  underselling  the  French, 
the  Italians  also  beat  the  Germans  both  in 
quality  and  price.  This  is  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  position  of  7  years  ago.  Then 
Italy  was  a  heavy  importer  of  refrigerators, 
and  the  Italian  product  not  only  could  not 
compete  with  the  French  and  Germans  on 
the  home  market  but  had  little  export  trade. 

It  may  be  only  coincidental  that  it  was  the 
French  who  dealt  a  blow  to  the  Idea  of 
European  economic  unity  and  free  competi- 
tion within  the  Community  by  asking  for 
protection  against  Italian  refrigerators.  But 
this  action,  coupled  with  General  de  Gaulles 
attitudes  of  late,  give  ammunition  to  those 
Italians  who  would  point  to  a  pattern  of 
greater  concern  with  French  Interests  than 
with  the  economic  structure  of  the  Common 
Market  and  the  idea  of  European  unity. 

DEFICIT    PERSISTS 

In  this  particular  case,  even  before  the 
matter  had  been  adjudicated  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  EEC,  France  had  already  taken  unilat- 
eral action  against  Italian  refrigerators  by 
administrative  moves.  These  resulted  in 
great  delays  in  getting  import  permissions. 

It  is  interesting  that  though  the  Germans 
are  also  competing  successfully  on  the 
French  home  market  in  this  field,  similar 
tariff  action  has  not  been  asked  for  against 
the  German  product.  Could  this  be,  some 
people  are  asking  here,  because  of  the  spe- 
cial understanding  which  exists  between 
President  de  Gaulle  and  Chancellor  Aden- 
auer? 

From  the  purely  Italian  viewpoint  this 
cutting  down  of  large  sales  of  Italian  refrig- 
erators in  France  is  doing  nothing  to  ease 
the  balance  of  trade  deficit.  Italy's  deficit, 
based  on  the  figures  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1962,  is  likely  to  amount  to  something  like 
$1,400  million  during  last  year — an  increase 
of  31.1  percent  over  that  of  1961.  The  tend- 
ency at  the  moment  seems  to  indicate  a 
further  worsening. 

IMPORTS    INCREASE 

Obviously  Italy  will  resist  unilateral  rais- 
ing of  a  customs  barrier  against  Italian 
goods. 

Italy  last  autumn  offered  a  reduction  of 
10  percent,  over  and  above  the  Joint  Com- 
mon Market  tariff  reduction,  on  wide  range 
of   manufactured   products.     This   was  par- 
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tially  responsible  for  the  increased  deficit  on 
the  balance  of  trade. 

Already  this  and  the  progresssive  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
have  brought  about  a  21 -percent  increase  In 
imports  from  the  EEC  countries  during  1962; 
for  Instance,  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles 
increased  by  7.29  percent  and  those  of  ma- 
chinery by  33.4  percent.  This  has  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  uneasiness  among  some 
Italian  industrialists,  who  see  their  home 
market  under  Increasing  attack  from  com- 
petition from  abroad  and  especially  from  the 
EEC  countries. 

MARKET   STAGNANT 

Many  Italian  firms,  however,  were  confi- 
dent that  they  themselves  could  offset  this 
Increase  in  imports  by  stepping  up  their  ex- 
ports in  the  Community. 

Baising  of  an  extra  tariff,  amounting  to 
about  $10  a  unit  on  Italian  refrigerators  into 
France,  must  affect  an  important  export 
outlet  and  have  a  bearing  upon  Italys  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  the  EEC  countries  which 
last  year  was  $242  million  in  the  red.  And 
with  export  markets  stagnant  it  Is  difficult 
to  find  alternative  outlets  for  such  products. 

Apart  from  the  possibility  of  countermeas- 
ures  by  the  Italians  against  French  products, 
which  sell  well  in  this  country,  this  action, 
as  one  commentator  puts  it:  "Forms  a  dan- 
gerous precedent.  There  is  the  danger  that 
national  Industries  confronted  with  normal 
competition,  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
product,  as  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
Italian  refrigerators,  might  give  up  modernis- 
ing their  plant  and  take  refuge  behind  a 
tariff  against  imports  imposed  in  the  name 
of  protecting  a  weak  industrial  sector  from 
unfair  competition." 


WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  PEACE 
THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  im- 
portant announcement  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  under  date  of  January 
11,  1963,  but  which  has  just  come  to 
hand.  The  announcement  relates  to  the 
prospective  World  Conference  on  Peace 
Through  Law  to  be  held  in  Athens, 
Greece,  from  June  30  to  July  5,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  this  activity  has  been 
conducted  for  a  considerable  time  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Rhyne 
is  the  person  who  has  been  most  identi- 
fied with  the  idea  of  world  peace  through 
world  law. 

The  present  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Mr.  Sylvester  C.  Smith. 
Jr..  in  announcing  the  forthcoming 
meeting,  made  the  following  statement, 
which  I  thoroughly  endorse : 

The  program  of  world  peace  through  law 
is  admittedly  a  long-range  program,  idealis- 
tic in  nature;  but  based  on  the  very  sound 
principle  that  peace  through  law  is  the  only 
alternative  to  war.  The  program  is  both 
practical  and  necessary.  Building  law  into 
a  credible  replacement  for  war  is  a  task  for 
lawyers. 

As  a  lawyer  myself,  and  one  of  long 
practice  at  the  bar.  I  express  tremendous 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  lawyers  of  this 
country  have  identified  themselves  with 
this  movement. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  not  quite  as 
idealistic  as  Mr.  Smith  says.  I  am  sure 
he  understands  that,  too,  because  the 
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ultimate  consummation  of  a  world  ruled 
by  law  is  not  the  only  thing  we  are 
talking  about.  Very  Important  actions 
can  be  taken  now  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  For  example,  the  reso- 
lution sponsored  at  the  last  session  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1  and  myself — and  I  hope  we  shall 
introduce  it  again — to  repeal  the  Con- 
nally  reservation  is  a  vei-y  practical  mat- 
ter designed  to  unshackle  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  utili- 
zation of  the  World  Court.  The  effort 
represented  by  the  World  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Athens  has  been  preceded  by 
the  regional  conferences,  sponsored  in 
1961  and  1962,  in  Costa  Rica,  Tokyo, 
Lagos.  Nigeria,  and  Rome,  each  of  which 
was  successful,  according  to  the  apprais- 
al made  by  the  bar  association  itself. 

I  hope  lawyers  everywhere  will  give 
their  attention  to  this  movement,  and 
will  support  and  back  it.  In  this  atomic, 
terrible  age,  the  movement  is  a  real  an- 
swer in  terms  of  our  whole  tradition  and 
history.  It  is  practical,  in  the  sense  that 
it  can  be  a  series  of  steps;  all  of  it  does 
not  have  to  be  consummated  in  one  fell 
swoop. 

I  speak  with  the  greatest  pride  of  this 
effort  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, as  do  many  other  Senators,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Rhyne, 
along  with  Mr.  Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr.. 
the  president.  This  efifort  is  of  tremen- 
dous portent  to  all  mankind. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  WILL  ON  AIR- 
LINE SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 31  of  last  year  I  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  our  intent  in  approving  the  item  of 
$83,078,000  for  payments  to  air  carriers 
in  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  My  remarks  will  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108,  part  14,  pages  18331-18332. 

The  purpose  of  those  remarks  was  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  on  the  record 
that  the  will  and  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress is  that  the  benefits  of  air  trans- 
portation be  provided  across  our  Nation, 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  much  of  the 
local  air  transportation  is  not  now,  and 
will  not  in  the  foreseeable  future  be, 
self-supporting. 

This,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  President's  transporta- 
tion message  of  last  year,  in  which  he 
called  for  a  step-by-step  program  to  re- 
duce sharply  the  operating  subsidies. 

It  was  my  hope  that  my  remarks  of 
last  year  would  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  It  is  believed  they  did  not.  Yet 
the  Board  is  asking,  in  its  appropriations 
request  this  year  for  $3  million  less  in 
subsidies  than  it  received  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.    This  is  most  disturbing. 

Again  I  speak  in  the  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  will  heed  these 
and  similar  remarks,  also  to  point  to  one 
example  of  how  a  prt>gressively  oi>erated. 
well-managed  airline  is  succe^iing  in 
achieving  improved  service  and  greater 
revenues  under  the  present  system. 

Some  basic  developments  in  air  trans- 
portation m  the  State  of  Nebraska  have 


been  so  impressive  and  encouraging  that 
I  think  the  Senate  will  find  them  in- 
formative. 

So  (rften  we  hear  that  this  or  that  air- 
line is  not  providing  adequate  service. 
Questions  are  raised  about  the  amounts 
exp>ended  on  airline  subsidies.  I,  myself. 
have  been  critical  of  some  of  the  airline 
service  in  my  State  in  the  past.  So  it  is 
a  pleasure  now  to  tell  about  what  can 
hapE>en  when  an  airline  and  the  com- 
munities it  serves  get  together  and  sup- 
port each  other. 

In  late  1958,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  certificated  an  extensive  new  pat- 
tern of  locEkl  air  service  in  many  Mid- 
western States.  In  that  case.  10  new 
points  in  Nebraska  were  certificated  for 
air  service  on  the  routes  of  Frontier  Air- 
lines, Inc.  In  addition,  six  points  pre- 
viously served  by  trunklines  were  also 
transferred  to  Frontier  for  service. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  few  years  of 
service  by  Frontier  AirUnes  were  disap- 
pointing. The  people  in  these  new  cities, 
who  had  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to  air 
service,  felt  that  Frontier  did  not  want  to 
serve  them,  and  that  Frontier's  service 
was  so  designed  as  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  trafSc  and  to  result  in  the 
elimination  of  air  service  at  these  points 
under  the  CABs  so-called  use-it-or- 
lose-it  test. 

It  actually  came  very  close  to  happen- 
ing. After  a  few  years,  the  CAB  with- 
drew air  service  from  our  northern 
Nebraska  route.  In  a  separate  case,  the 
use-it-or-lose-it  investigation,  an  ex- 
aminer recommended  a  year  ago  that 
service  at  eight  more  points  in  Nebraska 
be  deleted,  for  lack  of  traffic  develop- 
ment. Had  that  decision  been  followed, 
Nebraska  would  have  been  left  with  air 
service  to  only  five  points,  or  less  service 
than  it  had  before  the  seven -States  case 
ever  began. 

Then  a  very  fortunate  thing  hap- 
pened: Last  spring  a  change  in  the 
management  and  control  of  Frontier 
Airlines  was  made.  The  new  manage- 
ment, headed  by  President  Lewis  W.  Dy- 
mond,  a  man  of  25  years'  experience  in 
aviation,  took  one  look  at  Nebraska  and 
decided  that  something  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Dymond  and  other  representatives 
of  Frontier  Airlines  made  a  number  of 
personal  visits  with  State  and  civic  of- 
ficials in  Nebraska,  to  find  out  what 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  service  and 
to  develop  cooperative  programs  to  gen- 
erate traffic.  New  schedules  were  put 
into  effect  and  people  were  encouraged 
to  make  the  maximum  use  of  air  serv- 
ice. The  CAB  was  requested  to  permit  a 
further  period  of  sei-vice  under  the  new 
management. 

I  have  recently  seen  the  traflBc  results 
for  the  second  half  of  1962  on  Frontier's 
service  in  Nebraska.  This  6-month  pe- 
riod represents  the  first  sustained  indi- 
cation of  how  much  good  air  service 
can  do  if  it  is  rendered  with  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  willingness. 

In  the  last  months  of  1962,  Frontier 
Airlines  originated  36,728  passengers  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  For  the  same 
period  in  1961.  it  originated  28.407.  This 
is  an  increase  between  the  two  periods 
of  over  8.000  passengers,  or  29  percent. 
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Preliminary  flgure. 


Mr.  HRUSKA,    Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit these  figures  to  the  Senate  because 
they  are  to  me  a  heartening  indication 
of  the  important  role  that  local  air  serv- 
ice can  play  in  serving  and  developing 
the   many   smaller   cities    around    the 
United  States.    It  is  obvious  to  me  that 
this  country  cannot  develop  with  a  pat- 
tern of  air  transportation   which  just 
connects  one  giant  metropolis  with  an- 
other.   In  many  ways  the  smaller  cities, 
such  as  those  that  Frontier  serves  in 
Nebraska,  need  and  deserve  air  service 
more  than  larger  ones.     They  are  geo- 
graphically isolated,  and  some  are  with- 
out any  other  form  of  public  transpor- 
tation.   So  it  Is  encouraging  to  realize 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  assist 
with  this  form  of  air  service  can  be  well 
spent  on  a  State  that  wants  good  air 
service  and  a  carrier  that  wants  to  give 
it. 

The  staff  of  the  CAB  is  reported  to 
have  held  the  view  that  service  and  pub- 
lic relations,  in  which  Frontier  has  in- 
vested a  great  part  of  its  efforts,  have 
little  effect  on  traflBc  production.  I  sub- 
mit that  these  figures  clearly  dispel  that 
notion. 

It  is  weU,  Mr.  President,  to  look  to  the 
future.  These  figures  represent  a  trend. 
They  mean  that  with  good  local  coopera- 


tion and  good  service,  which  Frontier 
has  been  supplying,  boardings  will  im- 
prove, and  the  day  when  subsidies  will 
no  longer  be  needed  may  well  be  in  sight. 
But  they  are  needed  today.  If  we  are 
to  allow  airlines  such  as  Frontier  to 
make  the  progress  we  desire,  in  terms  of 
service  to  our  people  who  are  located  off 
the  major  lines,  then  the  Congress  must 
reassert  its  previously  expressed  policy 
of  support. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  it  is  dis- 
turbing to  note  that  the   most  recent 
budget   estimates   for   airline   subsidies 
seem  to  reflect  an  arbitrarily  restrictive 
approach  to  the  needs  of  local  air  service. 
All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  eliminating 
unnecessary  or  wasteful  expenditures  in 
this  field.    But  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
see  all  of  the  recent  progress  we  have 
made  in  local  air  service  in  Nebraska  re- 
pealed  in  some  arbitrary  fashion.    In 
the  last  analysis,  the  amounts  provided 
to  the  airlines  must  be  related  to  spe- 
cific service  in  specific  areas.     The  in- 
dications, to  which  I  have   previously 
referred,  of  growing  demand  for  local  air 
service  in  Nebraska  indicates  to  me  that 
in  our  State,  local  air  service  is  a  suc- 
cess  and    is    progressing    toward    self- 
sufflciency.    I  trust  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  does  not  intend  to  resort 


to  willy-nilly  actions,  rather  than  selec- 
tive and  constructive  steps,  to  accomplish 
its  goals.  The  Congress  is  also  entitled 
to  know  whether  the  Board  has  ex- 
plored all  the  alternatives  for  reducing 
subsidy  and  still  meeting  the  lawful 
needs  of  the  carriers.  And  this  Senator, 
for  one,  will  follow  with  keen  interest  the 
developments  in  the  specific  areas  which 
could  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  local 
air  service. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
and  my  expectation  that  by  the  actions 
of  our  Appropriations  Committees  in 
each  House  and  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
conference  committee,  Congress  this  year 
will  restate  its  existing  policy  and  in- 
tent, as  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  last  year. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  108,  part  11,  page 
14966,  which  contains  a  colloquy  between 
my  able  colleagues.  Representative  Dave 
Martin,  of  Nebraska,  and  Chairman  Al- 
bert Thobias.  of  the  House  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Committee,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  notice  that  the  CAB  haa  had  a  reduction 
In  their  appropriation  in  this  bill.  We  in 
Nebraska  are  served  by  an  outstanding 
feeder  airline,  the  Frontier  Airline  of  Den- 
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yer.  We  have  three  routes,  one  north  and 
joutb  and  two  east  and  west.  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  in  regard  to  the  specific 
effect  of  this  reduction  on  these  feeder 
airlines.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Will  this  reduction  in  the  CAB 
funds  affect  our  feeder  airline  oj>erations 
in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Not  one  bit.  We  do  not  want 
to  cripple  your  airlines.  You  are  entitled 
to  good  service.  All  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  get  you  better  service  and  at  the 
same  time  get  It  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  the  costs  are, 
that  will  be  a  debt  and  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  paid.  This  debt  wiU  not  occur  for 
a  number  of  months  in  its  entirety.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  we  in  effect  have 
been  a  little  overgenerous  with  the  CAB. 

I  want  to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league here.  He  is  a  most  valuable  Mem- 
ber.   He  has  worked  at  the  Job. 

I^ir  the  first  time,  and  I  will  ask  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  if  I  am 
not  correct,  our  subcommittee  Invited  in 
the  feeder  airlines  for  a  discussion  of  their 
problems.  We  went  into  it  and  found  in  a 
good  many  instances  some  savings  could  be 
made.  This  will  not  hurt  them.  Tell  that 
to  your  people. 

In  a  further  colloquy  between  Chair- 
man Thomas  and  Chairman  John  Bell 
Williams,  of  the  Aeronautics  Subcom- 
mittee, there  was  this  exchange: 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin)  mentioned 
that  the  CAB  requested  something  like  $84.- 
500,000  for  this  purpose  but  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  sum  of  $71,900,000  or 
thereabouts  would  be  sufficient;  they  made  a 
reduction  of  some  $12  million,  roughly  speak- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  esti- 
mate that  was  made  by  the  committee  and 
the  amount  that  is  Included  in  his  bill  for 
this  purpose  is  simply  an  educated  guess  on 
the  part  of  the  committee;  and  I  presume 
In  \iew  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  continuing 
obligation,  that  if  the  flgure  of  $71,900,000 
turns  out  to  be  insufficient,  the  matter  will 
be  further  considered  by  the  gentleman  and 
h'.s  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league is  eminently  correct.  I  want  to  say 
as  to  the  educated  guess  that  should  it  turn 
out  that  the  figure  Is  not  sufBclent,  we  will 
straighten  it  out  and  take  care  of  It.  The 
committee  felt,  however,  that  the  flgure  was 
approximately  right.  The  budget  estimate 
was  for  $05  million.  The  committee  felt  In 
the  light  of  past  experience  that  this  flgure 
could  be  cut  $10  million  or  $11  million,  for 
we  found  in  a  previous  year  we  had  appro- 
priated $7  million  or  $8  million  too  much. 
The  gentleman  is  correct,  the  committee  will 
be  ready  to  correct  any  deficiency  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

Mr.  Willlams.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  Thomas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  presently 
in  the  process  of  making  a  survey  of  this 
specific  problem,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  feeder  or  rural  service  airlines, 
and  they  are  doing  this  also  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Association  of  Local  Trans- 
port Airlines,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
ALTA.  The  purpose  of  this,  I  think.  Is  to 
find  some  way  by  which  the  subsidy  can 
eventually  be  reduced  whether  it  be  through 
the  development  of  aircraft  speclflcally 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  local  service  or  other- 
wise. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  to  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  June  30,  1963,  on  a  program  of 
-educing  subsidy  payments. 

I  appreciate  the  response  given  to  me  by 
the  chairman  of  thia  committee  and  1  feel 
certain  that  the  service  ot  the  local  serTloe 
airlines  is  not  in  Jeopardy. 


The  Congress.  Mr,  President,  should 
be  at  least  as  explicit  this  year  in  setting 
forth  its  policy  and  its  intent  as  the  fore- 
going colloquy  recites. 


DE  GAULLE  UPHELD  ON  NUCLEAR 
STAND 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
lately  we  have  been  reading  in  the  press 
and  hearing  on  the  television  and  radio 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  criticism  of 
General  de  Gaulle  and  his  position  in 
connection  with  seeking  to  build  a  nu- 
clear force  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  Pi-ance,  but  also  for  the  protection 
of  the  Continent,  should  the  United 
States  ever  pull  out  her  nuclear  weapons 
or  her  own  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  with  this  criticism.  We  in  Amer- 
ica recognize  the  historic  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  our  country — the 
willingness  of  Frenchmen  to  come  to  our 
defense,  and  the  willingness  of  Amer- 
icans to  go  to  the  defense  of  France  and 
Frenchmen.  I  hope  the  American  press 
and  those  in  the  administration  who  have 
been  critical  of  General  de  Gaulle  will 
look  back  on  some  of  our  own  actions  in 
recent  weeks  and  months,  at  some 
quickly  made  decisions  which  I  believe 
we  are  beginning  to  see  were  wrong,  some 
decisions  which  are  beginning  to  tamper 
with  our  friend  to  the  north,  Canada, 
as  well  as  to  create  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  people  in  the  world  as  to  just  how 
far  our  country  will  go  when  the  chips 
are  down  and  when  we  are  called  uix)n 
to  defend  our  friends  as  we  have 
promised  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  is  a 
constituent  of  mine;  she  lives  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  She  is  constantly  inter- 
ested in  world  affairs,  and  she  speaks 
and  writes  brilliantly  on  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  the  world  and  to  the  Unit^ 
States. 

Last  Saturday  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  imder  the  headline 
"Point  of  View — De  Gaulle  Upheld  on 
Nuclear  Stand."  an  article  written  by 
Clare  Boothe  Luce.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, so  that  my  colleagues  and  those 
who  read  the  Record  may  have  a  better 
imderstanding  of  why  I,  as  one  Amer- 
ican, defend  De  Gaulle  in  his  position  on 
nuclear  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Star.   Feb.   2.    1963] 

Point  of  View— De  GAm.LE  Upheld  on  Nu- 

CLEAK  Stand 

( By  Clare  Boothe  Luce ) 

Phoenix.  Aaiz.,  February  2.— The  President 
w;is  asked  in  his  last  press  conference  what 
he  thought  of  the  theory  put  forward  in  Eu- 
rope that  the  outcome  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
was  linked  in  General  de  Gaulle's  mind  with 
his  determination  to  have  his  own  nuclear 
deterrent  force,  because  Cuba  showed  that 
the  United  States  would  not  defend  Europe. 

The  President  replied  that  this  charge  had 
Indeed  been  directly  made,  and  he  indicated 
that  some  Europeans  had  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  naval  blockade  had  ended  with 
Moscow  in  unchaUenged  control  of  Cuba 
that,  "since  the  Soviet  developed  their  own 
nuclear  capacity  there  is  .1  balance  between 


(the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.SJI.)  and  neither 
would  use  It,  and  therefore  ETurope  cannot 
rely  on  the  United  States."  This  he  called 
peculiar   logic. 

But  after  Cuba  not  only  "some,  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,"  birt  also  many  In  many 
parts  of  America,  and  in  Latin  America,  no 
longer  believe  In  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
defend  other  countries  from  communism,  if 
to  do  so  should  mean  to  Initiate  a  nuclear 
war  with  Soviet  Russia. 

And,  the  President's  remarks  notwith- 
standing, there  is  much  recent  evidence  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  is  now  thoroughly 
convinced  that  once  the  400,000  American 
troopw  in  Germany  are  withdrawn,  Amer- 
ica's nuclear  commitment  will  then  extend 
no  farther  than  its  own  coastline. 

KHKUSHCRrV  ASSUMES  EOLX 

If  memory  serves,  after  the  disastrous  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion,  Mr.  Kennedy  repeatedly 
warned  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  communism  In 
this  hemisphere  was  not  negotiable.  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  strongly  suspecting  this  warn- 
ing was  merely  for  U.S.  domestic  political 
consumption,  boldly  seized  the  opportunity 
to  put  it  to  the  acid  test :  Pully  aware  that  he 
would  be  detected  In  the  end,  he  sneaked 
nuclear  weapons  Into  Cuba  and  zeroed  them 
in  on  the  White  House. 

When  the  President  found  this  out — quite 
a  long  while  after  C?uban  Intelligence  sources 
had  told  him  it  was  happening — his  reaction 
was  immediate.  He  caUed  out  the  Navy, 
which  called  Mr.  Khrushchev's  brilliantly 
and  carefully  calculated  bluH. 

This  was  probably  precisely  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  Intended.  Mr.  Khriishchev  had 
long  been  in  the  position  of  having  to  lose 
his  face  in  order  to  save  It.  He  wanted  to 
lose  his  ugly  nuclear  "mug"— the  face  of  the 
"nuclear  aggressor."  He  was  anxious  to  show 
the  world  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  start 
a  nuclear  war  against  anybody  over  a  third 
coimtry,  and  he  certainly  wanted  to  have  It 
made  plain  that  Ifr.  Kennedy  wasn't  the 
man  either.  A  solid  basis  for  negotiations 
of  all  kinds  (and  popular  fronts  of  all  kinds) 
could  be  buUt  on  the  foundations  ot  a 
U.S.A.-U^JSJl.  nuclear  peace  pact. 

One  can  only  Imagine  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
satisfaction  when  his  theory  yis-a-vis  the 
U£.A.  miUtary  position  was  proven  correct. 
But  he  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  for 
the  next  stirprlse.  No  sooner  had  he  agreed 
to  remove  all  the  nuclear  hardware  U.S.  air 
surveillance  had  Sfx>tted.  then  Mr.  Kennedy 
at  once  referred  to  him  as  a  "great  states- 
man" and,  to  show  that  there  needn't  be  any 
hard  feelings  over  the  little  episode,  gave 
him  Cuba. 

KHRUSHCHEV  REPEATS  THKEAT 

Mr  Khrushchev  did  not  naturally  bother 
to  return  the  President's  compliment.  He 
realized,  of  course,  that  it  had  been  made  to 
gentle  him.  (Mr.  Khriishchev  Is  as  easy  to 
gentle  as  a  king  cobra.)  A  few  weeks  later 
at  the  East  Berlin  World  Communist  Con- 
gress Mr.  Khrushchev  was  bragging  to  the 
world  that  his  missile  play  In  Cuba  had 
achieved  Its  real  objective — to  scare  Mr. 
Kennedy  into  giving  up  Cuba.  After  accept- 
ing the  thtmderovis  applause  of  the  2,500 
Communist  Party  delegates  present  from  70 
nations,  Mr,  Khrushchev  vowed  all  over 
again  to  "bury  us,"  this  time  with  his  100- 
megaton  bombs,  but  only  If  we  were  ever  so 
rash  as  to  Initiate  a  nuclear  attack  on  him. 

E\'er  since  Cuba,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
worked  hard  on  his  new  image.  Each  pass- 
ing day  he  sounds  more  and  more  like  John 
Poster  Dulles :  He  wlU  never  launch  mlssUes 
at  the  UBA.  (or  Eiux)pe),  but  he  will — ^If 
attacked — ^produce  "massive  retaUatlon." 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  long 
ago  opted  for  nuclear  peace  with  the  UJ3A. 
Since  Cuba,  he  knows  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  also  opted  for  nuclear  peace  with  Soviet 
Russia.  There  Is  today  an  wndeclared  nu- 
clear peace  pact  between  the  UJS.SJI.  and 
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the  United  States  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Initiation  of  nxiclear  war  Is  not  to  the 
best  interests  of  either. 

The  U.S.  press,  following  the  President's 
lead.  Is  currently  taUng  a  benign  view  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  new  nuclear  posture.  (Be- 
sides, It  feels  so  good  since  he  stopped  poking 
his  Cuban  missiles  Into  our  solar  plexls.) 
The  vials  of  their  wrath  have  been  saved  up 
for  Gen.  Charles  de  Oaulle,  who  has  had  the 
gall  to  say.  since  Cuba,  that  he  thinks  Prance 
would  now  certainly  be  more  safe  under  Its 
own  nuclear  umbrella  than  under  America's. 

•    DE    GAtriXE    BACKKO    tTKlTEU    STATES 

Because  of  this,  General  de  Gaulle's  "Im- 
age" Is  being  rapidly  worked  over,  with  the 
enthusiastic  help  of  the  American  left,  to 
resemble  a  half -mad  Napoleon,  or  an  "Abom- 
inable No-man."  It  Is  even  being  suggested 
that  General  de  Gaulle  wishes  France  to  be- 
come a  nuclear  power  In  order  to  make  a  deal 
over  Germany  with  Russia.  This  Is  to  suggest 
that  Prance  desires  to  have  Russia  on  her 
own  borders.  Instead  of  Germany's,  which 
is,  of  co\u-se,  preposterous.  If  either  Prance 
or  Germany  falls  to  the  Reds,  all  Europe  falls 
with  them,  and  every  European  knows  It. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  Inquire  what  General 
de  Gaulle  was  doing  the  first  tense  hours  of 
the  United  States  naval  blockade,  while  So- 
viet missiles  were  being  leveled  by  Russian 
troops  on  American  cities.  Was  he  threaten- 
ing to  pull  out  of  the  "grand  alliance"  If  the 
United  States  invaded  Cuba?  Was  he  beg- 
ging us  to  throw  the  whole  business  into  the 
UH.?  Was  he  reminding  us  that  the  French 
feel  that  the  United  States  let  France  down 
In  Indochina,  Algeria,  and  Suez,  so  France 
couldnt  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  our 
troubles  about  Cuba?  Was  he  advising  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  make  a  deal  with  Khru- 
shchev about  Cuba  fast,  because  if  the  United 
States  Invaded  Cuba  Khrushchev  might  re- 
taliate by  striking  at  West  Berlin  and  thus 
trigger  world  war  111? 

He  was  not.  The  general  was  offering  to 
fight  by  the  side  of  the  United  States  if  we 
felt  our  vital  Interests  required  ua  to  kick 
Castro  and  Khriishchev  both  out  of  Cuba. 
And  by  this  very  fact  he  was  pledging  Prance 
to  take  all  the  nuclear  risks  we  felt  we  might 
be  inciirring. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  press  con- 
ference, acknowledged  that  General  de 
Oaulle  "responded  when  we  were  in  dif- 
ficulty in  Cuba."  "But."  he  added,  with 
some  extraordinarily  peculiar  logic  of  his 
own,  "I  would  hope  that  our  confidence  in 
him  would  be  matched  by  his  confidence  In 
us." 

FBANCE  CAINS   STRENGTH 

This  whole  sentence  must  have  been  a 
typographical  error. 

The  President  had  Just  admitted  a  period 
back,  that  when  we  were  in  difficulties  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  had  shown  the  ultimate  in 
confidence  by  his  willingness  to  risk  nuclear 
war  (if  risk  there  was)  by  the  side  of 
America. 

What  the  President  really  meant  to  say,  of 
course,  was  that  whereas  President  de  Gaulle 
had  shown  confidence  in  us  at  the  time  of 
the  naval  blockade,  the  final  United  States 
political  capitulation  to  Khrushchev  and 
Castro  had  diminished  that  confidence,  and 
that  the  President  hoped  that  somehow  it 
could  be  restored. 

The  hope  is  an  idle  one.  The  fault  is  by 
no  means  entirely  the  President's.  France 
has  grown  economically  strong  enough  to 
stand  on  her  own  legs.  It  would  follow 
naturally.  In  any  case,  that  she  should  de- 
sire sooner  or  later  to  stand  on  her  own  legs 
militarily.  The  significance  of  the  two 
Kennedy  backdowns  over  Cuba  Is  that  what 
was  a  desire  now  seems — or  at  least  to  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle — to  be  an  urgent  necessity  for 
France's  own  survival. 

Tbe  character  of  the  United  States  nuclear 
commitment  made  In  1946  changed  in  the 


fifties  when  Russia  became  Itself  a  nuclear 
power.  Today,  as  in  1946,  that  commitment 
is  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  Soviet  Rus- 
sia if  she  moves  against  Germany.  But  in 
1963  the  same  commitment  means  a  willing- 
ness to  destroy  the  United  States  for  the  sake 
of  Europe.  When  the  matter  is  put  in  this 
blunt  fashion,  how  many  Americans  are  for 
it? 

Khrushchev  took  the  full  measure  of 
President  Kennedy  and  U.S.  public  opinion 
In  the  Cuban  crisis.  So  did  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  His  conclusion:  If  the  war  chips 
should  ever  go  down  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  will  not  Initiate  nuclear  w&t  on 
Russia  until  Russia  wages  nuclear  war  on 
America — and  vice  versa.  The  effect  of  this 
undeclared  nuclear  pact  Is  to  subtract  both 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  nuclear  forces 
from  the  European  military  equation. 

BORROWS    KENNEDY    BOOK 

Europe  is  today,  without  Its  own  nuclear 
force,  a  "limited  war"  area.  Consequently 
the  outcome  of  any  European  conflict  would 
then  be  decided  by  Russia's  125  divisions  and 
NATO's  23 — or  a  negotiation.  Militarily,  Eu- 
rope is  Germany  and  France.  Their  choice 
today  Is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  General 
de  Gaulle's  face.  It  is  to  get  their  own  nu- 
clear umbrella,  or  to  trust  the  United  States, 
if  they  are  attacked  by  Russian  conventional 
weapons,  to  launch  her  missiles  at  Russia, 
knowing  that  she  would  get  Russia's  100- 
megaton  bombs  right  back. 

General  de  Gaulle  has  made  the  only 
choice  a  patriotic  Frenchman  could  possibly 
make.  Like  the  rational  Frenchman  he  Is. 
he  chooses  to  build  up  his  own  nuclear  estab- 
lishment. He  knows  that  the  day  U.S.  troops 
are  pulled  out  of  Germany.  Prance  will  be 
unable  to  defend  Itself  without  Its  own  nu- 
clear force. 

In  his  youth,  President  Kennedy  wrote  a 
book  called  "While  England  Slept."  It  de- 
scribed how  England,  in  1939.  was  caught 
military  napping  by  the  Germans,  and  its 
very  sound  thesis  was  that  no  nation  can 
afford  to  wait  until  It  is  attacked  to  prepare 
its  own  defenses,  and  that,  above  all.  It  can- 
not rely  on  the  military  or  economic 
strength — even  of  Its  allies — ^to  save  It  from 
destruction. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  has  paid  the  author  of 
"While  England  Slept"  the  compliment  of 
taking  his  advice.  He  does  not  Intend  to 
be  caught  napping.  If  at  some  future  date 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
world  holocaust  (and  Its  own  destruction), 
yanks  its  nuclear  tmibrella  away  from  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  is  Napoleonic  about 
a  Frenchman's  desire  to  protect  Prance,  or 
why  the  desire  to  remove  Prance  from  the 
category  of  a  limited  war  area  should  be 
considered  a  folle  de  grandeur.  What  is 
much  more  a  folle  de  grandeur  Is  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  keep  Europe  a  U.S. 
nuclear  colonial  area  and  to  keep  Great 
Britain.  Prance,  and  Germany  forever  In  the 
U.S.  nuclear  nursery. 


February  ^ 


INTERNATIONAL  RESCUE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great 
honor  and  privilege  for  me  today  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  an  outstanding  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Providence  Bul- 
letin, marking  the  birthday  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee. 

As  a  former  vice  president  of  the  res- 
cue committee,  I  take  special  pride  in 
this  most  generous  praise  ol  the  commit- 
tee's work  by  a  distinguished  newspap>er 
from  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 


I  strongly  second  the  Bulletin's  stat# 
ment  that  the  "International  Regcul 
Committee  has  fulfilled  a  very  specisS 
mission"  in  this  era  of  the  cold  warr 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  verv 
fine  editorial.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Rescue  Commfttee  Birthd.\t 

A  reason  why  Communists— In  Moscow 
Peiplng,  and  Havana — save  their  most  poison- 
ous barbs  for  the  United  States  Is  this  coun' 
try's  unprecedented  demonstration  of  con- 
cern for  the  world's  downtrodden,  from 
Impoverished  peoples  In  backward  lands  to 
rootless  refugees. 

The  generosity  flowing  from  such  enlight- 
ened self-interest  confounds  the  image  that 
Communists  paint  of  capitalist  societies  and 
nations.  Since  the  United  States  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  capitalist,  or  non- 
Communist  world,  this  country's  refusal  to 
follow  the  Marxist  script  Is  doubly  discon- 
certing to  the  Kremlin. 

An  Important  contributor,  in  turn,  to  this 
facet  of  America's  strength  is  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee,  which  today  cele- 
brates its  30th  anniversary  as  a  leading 
agency  In  the  salvage  of  humanity  forced 
adrift  by  unconscionable  totalitarianisms. 

Both  the  anniversary  and  the  impulse  that 
gave  substance  to  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  as  a  pioneer  In  organizing  refugee 
rehabilitation  deserve  to  be  noted  with  honor 
and  gratitude. 

The  parent  organization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  was  organized  In 
January  of  1933  to  help  those  perceptive 
courageous  and  Innocent  victims  of  Hitler's 
political  and  racial  aberrations.  Throughout 
World  War  II.  the  committee  smuggled  from 
Germany,  Prance,  and  all  the  nations  sub- 
jected to  the  Nazi  madness  thousands  of 
people,  a  literal  cross  section  of  the  demo- 
cratic leadership  that  later  became  the  "seed 
corn"  of  today's  Europe. 

Among  them,  for  instance,  was  the  late 
Ernst  Renter,  who  returned  to  Germany  to 
become  mayor  of  West  Berlin  and  to  lead 
the  Berllners  in  their  resistance  to  commu- 
nism; the  artist.  Marc  Chagall;  Author  Franz 
Werfel,  and  Wanda  Landowska.  composer  and 
pianist  who  has  kept  alive  the  art  of  the 
harpsichord. 

Instead  of  permitting  the  committee  to 
phase  out  Its  work,  the  end  of  World  War  U 
only  multiplied  demands  on  the  private  or- 
ganization, as  victims  of  communism  flooded 
into  free  Europe  even  before  the  camps  of 
people  displaced  by  World  War  II  had  been 
emptied. 

So  It  has  gone,  with  one  human  emergency 
after  another  making  claim  on  the  free 
world's  conscience  and  extending  the  com- 
mittee to  new  efforts.  Hungary.  Vietnam, 
Hong  Kong  and  now  Cuba  are  names  that 
memorialize  the  llfesaving  work  performed 
and  still  being  carried  out  by  the  American 
Rescue  Committee. 

There  are  other  agencies  assisting  in  this 
great  work  of  human  salvage,  including  the 
U.N.  High  Commission  for  Refugees  and  or- 
ganizations representing  various  religious 
denominations  and  groupings. 

But  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
has  fulfilled  a  very  special  mission  as  a  ver- 
satile agency  equipped  by  experience  and  or- 
ganization to  respond  swiftly  to  emergency 
situations  and  to  rescue  for  tomorrow's 
world  the  refugees  who  have  no  other  claim 
to  assistance  than  their  humanity,  their  op- 
position to  totalitarianism,  their  love  of 
freedom. 
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WYOMING   WOULD   WELCOME   NEW 
ELECTRICAL  GENERATINa  PLANT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  quite 
some  time  I  have  watched  with  great 
interest  the  developments — or  in  this 
case,  the  lack  of  developments — taking 
place  in  our  neighboring  State  of  Colo- 
rado pertaining  to  the  contemplated 
construction  of  a  large  steam-electric 
generating  facility  by  the  Rural  Electric 
Association  to  be  located  at  Hayden. 

In  general,  the  plant,  as  I  understand 
it,  calls  for  the  initial  construction  of  a 
150.000-kilowatt  facility  which  would  re- 
quire 200.000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The 
addition  of  other  units  would  then  be 
undertaken  and  the  total  estimated  cost 
would  be  about  $25.3  million. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of 
providing  new  sources  of  electrical  power 
while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  vast 
western  coal  deposits  and  would  result 
in  greatly  increased  employment  among 
our  available  coal  miners. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
many  in  Colorado  who  are  anxious  to  see 
this  project  begin.  But,  unfortunately, 
due  to  some  wrangling  over  such  things 
as  location,  cost  factors,  and  coal  sup- 
plies, and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Colo- 
rado Public  Utilities  Commission  appears 
to  be  hopelessly  deadlocked  over  the 
advisability  of  granting  a  certificate  to 
enable  the  construction  to  proceed,  it 
appears  that  what  promises  to  be  an 
imaginative  and  worthwhile  project  may 
wither  on  the  vine. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Association  and  others  who  wish  to  see 
such  a  project  realized — welcome  to 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Wyo- 
ming has  some  of  the  largest  coal  re- 
serves in  the  United  States  and,  indeed, 
the  free  world.  In  1960,  Wyoming 
ranked  fourth  in  the  Union  in  tonnage 
of  original  coal  reserves — 121  billion 
short  tons.  The  area  underlain  by 
known  or  probable  coal-bearing  land  in 
Wyoming  is  40,055  square  miles,  or  41 
percent  of  the  entire  State.  And  this 
does  not  include  some  53  percent  of  the 
total  coal -bearing  area  in  the  reserve 
estimate  because  little  information  is 
available  at  this  time.  As  this  area  is 
mapped  and  prospected,  however,  our 
total  reserves  will  increase  accordingly. 
We  in  Wyoming  also  have,  Mr.  President. 
a  ready  and  skilled  labor  mining  force— 
a  reservoir  of  able  men  who  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  work  their  trade 
once  again. 

As  a  State  that  is  constantly  striving 
to  find  and  encourage  new  industry,  we 
would  relish  the  opportunity  to  expand 
our  economic  base,  furnish  power  for 
that  expansion  and  create  new  and 
greater  employment  for  our  work  force. 

We  have  had  Success  in  recent  years 
along  these  lines — particularly  in  south- 
western Wyoming  where  our  vast  coal 
reserves  are  located.  In  July  1962,  the 
Stauffer  Chemical  Corp.  dedicated  its  $10 
million  trona  mine  and  soda  ash  refining 
plant  near  Green  River,  Wyo.  During 
the  same  year,  a  $4  million  expansion 
program  was  completed  at  Food  Machin- 
ery Corp.'s  Green  River  plant.    And  2 
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years  ago,  construction  was  begun  on  a 
$60  million  Iron  ore  mine  and  beneflcat- 
ing  plant  at  Atlantic  City,  Wyo.,  by  the 
Columbia-Geneva  steel  division  of  United 
States  Steel.  These  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  many  major  industries 
which  are  located  or  planning  on  locat- 
ing in  our  State  and  testify.  I  think,  to 
the  attractions  we  have  to  offer. 

The  prospect  of  a  $25  million  electrical 
generating  plant,  therefore,  would  be 
most  welcome  in  Wyoming.  We  would  be 
deUghted  at  the  possibility  of  our  miners 
participating  in  what  is  estimated  as  an 
eventual  annual  payroll  of  $450,000. 

I  have  today  directed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Norman  M.  Clapp,  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
asking  him  to  consider  the  location  of 
this  proposed  facility  in  southwestern 
Wyoming  in  view  of  our  unique  facilities 
and  in  view  of  the  apparent  stalemate 
in  Colorado.  A  copy  of  my  remarks  to- 
day is  included  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Clapp 
and  I  am  confident  it  will  indicate  that 
we  welcome  such  prospects  and  stand 
ready  to  pursue  them. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  DE  GAULLE  S 
POSITION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  most  interesting  letter 
from  an  old  friend  on  a  subject  which 
is  currently  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
people  the  world  over,  the  threatened 
unity  of  Europe  and  the  part  being 
played  tlierein  by  General  de  Gaulle 
of  Prance.  My  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
and  famous  writer.  I  have  high  regard 
for  the  ability  and  keen  insight  of  this 
capable  lady,  especially  on  matters 
touching  upon  international  matters. 
During  the  years  we  ser\'ed  together  in 
the  House,  I  came  to  appreciate  the  clear 
thinking  and  analytical  reasoning  of 
Mrs.  Luce. 

Mrs.  Luce  was  never  one  to  "jump  on 
the  bandwagon"  and  conform  to  the 
thinking  of  others  simply  to  be  agree- 
able. As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  voice  was 
often  "the  voice  in  the  wilderness"  giving 
warning  against  the  popular  thinking. 
and  often  she  was  proved  to  be  right. 

The  letter  which  she  has  written  me 
is  no  exception.  Here,  she  takes  a  quite 
different  course  than  is  now  being  taken 
in  America  regarding  General  de  Gaulle. 
Her  letter  is  indeed  thought  provoking, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  benefit 
of  the  full  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  full  text  of  Mrs. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

January  31,  1963. 

Dear  Senator;  May  I  lay  before  you.  as 
a  former  colleague  and  member  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs,  my  views  on  a  problem 
which  has  now  become  urgent  as  a  result  of 
the  outcome  of  the  Cul>an  crisis;  namely, 
the  question  of  President  de  Gaulle's  in- 
tention to  build  his  own  nuclear  deterrent 
force. 


The  question  Is  not  whether  this  challengM 
America's  17-year-old  mlUtary  leadership  of 
the  grand  alliance,  which  It  certainly  does. 
The  question  is  not  whether  this  cuts  doubts 
on  the  validity  of  the  NATO  concept,  which 
it  also  does.  Nor  is  the  question  whether 
the  President  of  a  sovereign  nation  has  the 
right  to  form  the  policies  of  his  own  Gov- 
ernment, but  which  he  certainly  has.  (There 
is  certainly  no  question  that  the  French 
people  support  the  policies  of  General 
de   Gaulle.) 

The  question  is  this :  Is  General  de  GauUe. 
from  Frances  point  of  view,  right  to  attempt 
to  make  his  nation  a  nuclear  power?  Is  this 
to  Prance  s  self-interest? 

I  am  convinced  that  not  only  is  it  to 
Prances  self-interest  but  also  to  Europe's; 
and  if  he  fails — which  he  may  do  without 
our  support — communism  in  the  next  decade 
will  triumph  in  Europe.  My  reasons  are  as 
follows: 

1  The  U.S.  1946  commitment  made  to 
Europe  was  made  when  we  had  a  monopoly 
of  atomic  power.  Had  Rvissian  divisions 
moved  In  Europe  at  any  time  before  1952 
the  United  States  of  America  would  certainly 
have  honored  that  commitment  by  initiating 
atomic  war  against  Russia.  This  we  could 
have  done  at  relatively  little  loss  of  American 
lives,  and  with  the  certainty  that  we  could 
have  destroyed  Russia. 

2.  When  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  became  a 
nuclear  power,  the  U.S.  commitment  was 
radically  altered  in  character.  It  was  still 
a  commitment  to  initiate  nuclear  war  against 
Soviet  Russia  if  she  moved  against  Europe. 
But  the  price  had  become  enormously  high: 
It  was  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  Itself. 

Today  the  President  is  still  asking  Europe 
to  believe  that  we  will  honor  this  commit- 
ment to  initiate  nuclear  war  If  Russia  moves 
on  Europe,  although  it  has  become,  as  any 
sensible  person  can  see,  not  to  our  self-in- 
terest to  honor  it.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  that 
any  interest  we  have  In  Europe  would  be 
worth  killing  40  or  50  million  Americans  for. 

However,  there  were  two  things  that  seemed 
to  give  validity  to  this  conunitment  after 
1952:  (1)  the  commonly  held  view  in  Amer- 
ican minds,  and  in  unsophisticated  European 
minds,  that  Khrushchev  would  certainly 
combine  any  move  on  Europe  with  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States.  The  J.  Poster 
Dulles'  policy  of  massive  retaliation  con- 
tinually posited  that  although  we  would  not 
ourselves  initiate  nuclear  war,  Khrushchev 
would  certainly  do  so. 

The  other  thing  that  has  given  validity  to 
this  commitment  is  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Germany.  As  Russia  cannot 
move  without  making  military  contact  with 
these  troops,  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  they,  if  not  Europe,  would  be  supported 
by  U.S.  nuclear  p>ower,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  initiate  nuclear  war  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  defense  of  Its  own  troops.  In 
other  words,  the  assumption  has  been  either 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  fight  a  limited 
war  In  Europe,  or  that,  even  if  it  were  will- 
ing to  do  so,  the  United  States  would  not  be 
willing  to  limit  the  conflict  to  Europe,  if 
U.S.  troops  were  attacked.  The  outcome  of 
the  Cuban  crisis  raises  a  very  serious  doubt 
on  both  scores. 

The  mystery  of  Khrushchev's  missile  ploy 
in  Cuba  is  rather  easily  explained  if  we  will 
see  it  as  a  boldly  designed  scheme  of  the 
Kremlin  to  prove  to  America.  Europe,  and 
the  whole  world  that  the  U.S.S.R..  exactly 
like  the  United  States  of  America,  is  and  In- 
tends to  stay,  on  the  nuclear  defensive. 
Today,  Khrushchev,  who  talks  of  massive  re- 
taliation and  practices  brinksmanshlp, 
sounds  and  behaves  more  like  J.  Foster 
Dulles  than  Mr.  Poster  Dulles  himself. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
lost  face  in  Cuba.  It  may  be  that  Khru- 
shchev wanted  to  lose  face  on  the  theory 
that  he  who  loses  his  face  will  save  It.     For 
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le  time  now  it  tuw  been  urgently  neces- 
sary for  ICr.  KliruBbcliev  to  loee  tlie  face  of 
the  nuclear  aggrenar  which  Mr.  DuUes' 
policy  ha«  plastered  on  him,  and  to  gain  a 
new  face  from  Mr.  Kennedy  aa  a  nonaggres- 
alve  naclear  power.  This  he  succeeded  in 
doing  admirably  in  Cuba. 

The  meat  of  the  Cuban  matter  is  this: 
The  White  House  action  and  the  Kremlin 
action  during  the  Cuban  crisis  put  the  whole 
world  on  notice  that  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  henceforth  declared  a  nu- 
clear peace  pact. 

Even  though  the  United  States  of  America 
was  directly  threatened  with  Russian  Cuban- 
based  missiles  zeroed  in  on  Washington — the 
most  severe  imaginable  provocation — the 
United  States  of  America  did  not  initiate 
nuclear  war  against  Russia  or  even  threaten 
to  initiate  it.  Rather,  the  President  asked 
the  U.SJ3JI.  for  nuclear  peace.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  to  do  so  was  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people.  But 
Khrushchev's  so-called  nuclear  backdown 
and  his  swift  withdrawal  of  his  missiles  also 
showed  that  the  U.SJS.R.  wanted  nuclear 
peace  as  much  as  we  do. 

Since  Cuba  he  has  not  ceased  trying  to 
make  plain  to  both  the  West  and  the  Com- 
munist world  that  this  U.SS.R.-United 
States  of  America  nuclear  peace  pact  l.s  to 
the  best  Interests  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  of 
course  of  communism. 

The  Khrushchev-Kennedy  action  made 
quite  clear  to  the  whole  world  what  billions 
of  words  were  not  able  to  make  plain  after 
Russia  became  a  nuclear  power.  Neither  the 
UJS.S.R.  or  the  United  States  of  America  will 
Initiate  a  nuclear  war  over  any  third  coun- 
try, and  for  identical  reasons. 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  recent  press  con- 
ference, called  it  peculiar  logic  for  Europe- 
ans to  Infer  from  the  outcome  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  that  the  1946  nuclear  commitment  to 
Europe  is  no  longer  any  good.  What  Is  pecu- 
liar logic  Is  to  try  to  convince  anybody  with 
a  brain  in  his  head,  after  Cuba,  that  the 
U.S.  commitment  Is  any  good  If  the  com- 
mitment means  starting  a  nuclear  slugging 
match  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  order  to  stop 
communism,  Soviet  takeovers,  or  Soviet 
limited  W£u:  moves  anywhere.  In  nuclear 
terms,  the  cold  war  has  become  officially 
glacial. 

General  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  long  under- 
stood nuclear  realities  and  that  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  U.S.SJl.  would  be 
driven  by  them  to  a  mutual  peace  pact. 

He  also  understood,  last  October,  that  only 
one  thing  could  convince  Europe  that  the 
United  States  of  America  would  risk  even  a 
limited  encounter  with  Russian  troops,  and 
that  was  for  America — after  Khrushchev  had 
taken  away  his  missiles — to  have  invaded 
Cuba  and  cleaned  out  Khrushchev's  16,000 
troops. 

This  Is  why,  no  doubt,  De  Gaulle  promptly 
offered  us  his  moral  and  military  assistance 
In  the  tense  hoiirs  of  the  naval  blockade. 
While  he  certainly  knew  that  the  D.S.S.R. 
would  back  down  from  nuclear  war,  and  so 
would  America,  there  was  still  a  chance  that 
the  United  States  would  show  It  was  not 
afraid  to  make  a  limited  war  contact  with 
16,000  Cuban  based  Russian  troops  in  order 
to  stop  communism  in  Its  own  hemisphere. 
But  when  the  United  States  of  America 
went  to  the  negoUating  table  with  Khru- 
shchev, and  there  accepted  Castro's  Cuba  and 
the  presence  of  Russian  troops  in  Cuba,  De 
Gaulle  saw  that  even  this  hope  had  van- 
ished, and  that  If  France  were  from  here  out 
to  find  safety  she  must  begin  to  rely  on  her- 
self, and  not  on  America. 

Europeans  see.  because  of  Cuba,  that  Eu- 
rope has  now  been  unofficially  declared  a 
limited  war  area  by  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  Neither  of  them  wiU  initi- 
ate a  nuclear  war  in  Europe,  and  If  a  conflict 
should  come,  both  will  seek  to  localize  it— 
and  negotiate  It. 


Today,  NATO  can  muster  23  divisions 
against  125  Russia  has  kept  acUvated  for 
over  17  years  on  her  Exu-opean  borders,  pa- 
tiently waiting  the  time  when  the  United 
States  of  America  would  withdraw  Its  own 
troops,  and  she  could  move  them,  certain 
that  America  would  not  then  launch  a  nu- 
clear strike  for  fear  of  Russia's  massive  re- 
taliation. The  reason  why  the  NATO  coun- 
tries have  so  stubbornly  refused  to  raise 
their  own  divisions  is  that  they  knew  that 
America  would  then  withdraw  her  troops. 
and  with  them,  the  nuclear  umbrella  which 
she  is  otherwise  forced  to  hold  over  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Europe,  rather  than  over 
Europeans. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  says  that  either  US 
troops  must  be  quartered  for  two  more 
decades  in  Europe,  or  Europe  will  be  engaged 
in  a  limited  and  losing  war  with  Soviet 
Russia.  The  only  way  he  can  now  be  sure 
that  Prance's  destiny  will  stay  In  France's 
hands,  and  not  in  either  America's  or  Rus- 
sia's, Is  to  make  it  too  costly  for  Russia  to 
strike  Europe  if  or  when  U.S.  troops  leave. 
This  point  of  view  of  General  de  Gaulle  has 
been  called  a  lolie  de  grandeur  and  a  Na- 
poleonic urge.  The.se  are  strange  words 
Indeed  for  Americans  to  use  for  military 
commonsense  and  patriotism. 
'■  It  is  high  time  Americans  began  to  ex- 
amine their  own  consciences  on  the  score  of 
our  two  greatest  European  allies,  Germany 
ond  France.  Germany  and  France  are 
Europe.  If  we  will  not  trust  them,  who  shall 
we  trust?  Is  Mao  Tse-tung  or  Khrushchev 
a  more  reliable  ally  than  De  Gaulle,  or  If  the 
truth  be  told,  is  it  the  fact  that  we  only  trust 
ourselves?  If  this  Is  the  case,  then  let's  stop 
sotmding  so  Insulted  when  De  Gaulle  re- 
minds us  that  this  is  what  he  thinks  also. 

Let  us  also  examine  our  conscience  on  the 
score  of  how  we  desire  to  conduct  our  own 
self-defense.  How  willing  would  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  be.  to  put  the  power 
to  decide  our  fate  in  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  or  Germany,  if  we  had  any 
other  choice?  How  happy  would  we  be  to 
leave  the  defense  of  the  United  States  to  a 
defense  committee  of  European  nations? 
We  would  violently  reject  either  concept. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  asking  France  to  leave 
her  destiny  to  a  European  military  commit- 
tee, largely  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

What  is  Napoleonic  and  what  is  a  folic  de 
grandeur   is   precisely   this  U.S.   attempt   to 
force  a  military  committee  system,  controlled 
in  the  final  analysis  by  the  Pentagon,  on  the 
sovereign   nations   of   Europe.     The  United 
States  has  had  Its  glory  and  goodness  and 
generosity  in  running  for  17  years  the  eco- 
nomic destiny  of  Europe.    Europe  now  stands 
on   its   own    feet,   and   desires — there    Is    no 
question  of  this — to  cooperate  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  for  the  general  good  of 
the  West.     But  Prance  has  no  more  the  de- 
sire to  have  her  economic  policies  run  from 
Washington,  than  Washington  wishes  its  eco- 
nomic policy  run  from  Paris.    And  De  Gaulle 
Is  Just  as  good  a  Judge  of  what  is  good  for 
Europe  as  Mr.  Kennedy  is— It  is  even   pos- 
sible he  is  a  better  Judge,  being  a  European. 
France  also  believes  that  E^l^ope  must  see  to 
its  own  defenses  sooner  or  later.     The  Pen- 
tagon generals  have  played  out  their  roles  as 
American  pro  consuls  all  over  the  globe,  and 
if  some  of  them  have  swashbuckled,  as  pro 
consuls   often   do.  on   the   whole   they   have 
played  their  part  well  and  generously.    How- 
ever superior  the  administration  may  feel  its 
own  grand  design   for  Europe  may   be,   the 
plain  fact  is  that  Europe  Is  not  an  American 
colonial  area.     Thanks  to  American  dollars. 
and  the  military  protection  the  United  States 
gave  Europe  after  World  War  II.  Europe  is 
now  economically  strong.    This  was  a  thing 
we  wanted  very  much,  because  a  strong  Eu- 
rope was  to  our  own  interests.    But  what  use 
is  economic  strength  to  a  country  and  na- 
tion  and   area,   without  military  strength? 
And  unless  we  have  all  taken  leave  of  our 
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senses,  we  must  now  face  the  fact  that  tn 
the  nuclear  age  nuclear  strength  alone  ^»^^, 
military  strength.  '** 

We  must  now  help  Germany  and  Prmn 
to  achieve  theu-  complete  Independent^ 
xiB.     This  means  that  we  ravist  put  them  i 
condition  to  defend  themselves,  if  need  k1 
alone.     Nothing  else  is  Independence 

Do  we  want  Europe  to  be  militarily  stron. 
or  do  we  want  it  to  be  militarily  weak?  ft 
the  answer  is  that  we  want  it  to  be  wt^ 
we  need  only  proceed  as  we  are  doing  w^ 
is  to  try  to  wrest  France's  independence  tiam 
France,  and  keep  Germany  our  military  vaT 
sal.  Khrushchev  will  be  delighted  to  sL 
the  Yankee  nuclear  imperialists  (as  he  win 
later  call  us)  knock  Charles  de  Gaulle  out  of 
the  box.  and  to  create  trouble  in  Europe  bv 
forcing  Adenauer  to  choose  between  us  He 
is  already  so  worried  about  De  Gaulle  that 
he  has  shown  a  sudden  willingness  to  di. 
cuss  test  bans  and  inspection  procedures 
provided  France  gives  up  all  testing. 

Khrushchev  will  be  enchanted  to  have  the 
United  States  insist  that  Europe  remain  a 
theater  of  limited  war  and  limited  bloodshed 
Prom  such  a  theater  he  knows  we  can  and 
will,  withdraw  the  minute  a  nuclear  war  be- 
comes the  only  way  of  wlimlng  a  European 
war.  Also,  if  Europe  can  be  kept  miUtarlly  a 
U.S.  colony  there  Is  always  the  posslbUlty  we 
may  become  Involved  In  war  elsewhere,  prob- 
ably in  China,  pulling  Khrushchev's  Asiatic 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  And  that  would  be 
a  fine  Ume  for  Russia  to  liberate  Europe  from 
America.  If  that  time  should  come,  It  win 
not  be  too  difficult,  because  the  failure  of 
Cliarles  de  Gaulle  to  defend  Prance  will  bring 
the  left  and  the  Communists  into  power  'n 
France. 

All  honesty  consists  in  admitting  to  our- 
selves that  our  commitment  to  Initiate  nu- 
clear waj  for  Europe's  sake,  or  for  any  other 
nation  s  sake,  is  today  if  not  worthless,  con- 
sidered to  be  almost  worthless  by  Europe 
the  day  U.S.  troops  leave  Europe.  Unless 
consequently,  we  Intend  to  leave  our  troops 
there  forever,  we  must  make  Europe  a  nu- 
clear power.  All  wisdom  consists  In  helping 
Charles  de  Gaulle  to  erect  a  nuclear  um- 
brella over  France.  And  such  are  the  geo- 
political and  geographical  realities  of  the 
next  few  decades,  he  will  also  be  obliged  to 
hold  It  firmly  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

U.S.  pollc>-makers  wi'=h  to  see  a  united 
Europe,  but  refuse  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  Its  unity.  It  is  only,  paradoxically 
enough,  under  France  and  Germany's  nu- 
clear umbrella  that  the  European  nations 
can  now  hope  to  become  reaily  united. 
Sincerely. 
~^  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 
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COLORADO  RIVER  DISPUTE 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  over  salt  in  the  Colorado  River 
is  a  major  source  of  friction  between  this 
country  and  our  closest  neighbor  to  the 
south. 

In  a  four-part  series  for  the  San  Dieco. 
Calif.,  Union,  reporter  Brian  Duflf  wrote 
that  Mexico  considers  this  dispute  to  be 
the  most  serious  quarrel  between  the  two 
countries  in  20  years. 

As  Mr.  Ehiff  points  out  in  his  articles: 

The  deadline  for  action  is  not  tomorrow 
But  it  cannot  be  postponed  much  longer. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  con- 
flict, it  is  vitally  important  that  we  in  this 
country  be  well  informed  about  it — the 
history  of  the  dispute,  the  terms  of  the 
ti^aty  from  which  it  stems,  the  present 
official  positions  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

This  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Duff  is 
one  of  the  better  reports  on  the  dispute 


and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  it.  It  is 
recommended  reading  for  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  great  water  problems 
facing  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  article  of  this  series  be 
printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Article  From  Copley  News  Service,  Wash- 
ington Bureau 

(By  Brian  Duff) 
Washington. — Mexico  considers  its  dispute 
with  the  United  States  over  salt  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  be  the  most  serious  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  20  years. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  on  this  side 
of  the  border  that  the  Mexicans  may  be  right. 
Unless  the  problem  is  solved  soon  some  U.S. 
ofBclals  foresee  bitterness  between  two  good 
neighbors;  economic  distress  for  thousands 
in  Mexico;  a  new  tug  of  war  over  shares  in 
the  Southwest's  major  water  resource  and 
even  a  helping  hand  to  communism  in  Baja 
California. 
This  is  the  background ; 
Under  terms  of  a  treaty  signed  In  1944,  the 
United  States  guarantees  that  It  will  deliver 
1.6  million  acre-feet  of  water  to  Mexico  every 
year  from  the  Colorado  River.  The  arrange- 
ment worked  to  everyone's  satisfaction  until 
last  fall  when  the  farmers  in  BaJa  Cali- 
fornia's Mexican  Valley  claimed  that  the 
water  reaching  them  In  the  river  contained 
too  much  dissolved  salt  to  be  used  on  their 
crops.  In  a  river  like  the  Colorado,  In  which 
the  water  is  used  and  reused  for  irrigation, 
increasing  salinity  Is  always  a  problem.  In 
the  case  of  the  Colorado,  however,  the  prob- 
lem Is  compounded  because  Mexico  puts  most 
of  the  blame  on  one  Arizona  Irrigation  proj- 
ect which  it  says  is  pouring  salt  into  the 
river  at  a  rate  which  is  far  above  normal. 

In  any  event,  the  situation  had  become 
serious  enough  by  March  16  for  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  ap- 
point a  special  team  of  United  States  and 
Mexican  scientists  and  engineers  to  study  the 
problem  and  make  recommendations  The 
experts  were  given  45  days  to  come  up  with 
some  answers.  That  was  6  months  ago. 
There  have  been  Interim  progress  reports 
but  hope  Is  dying  that  the  international 
team  will  be  able  to  agree  on  a  common  solu- 
tion. 

The  deadline  for  action  Is  not  tomorrow, 
say  U.S.  officials.  But  It  cannot  be  post- 
poned much  longer.  So  far  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  have  been  conducted  politely 
with  the  presumption  that  each  party  is  try- 
ing to  deal  fairly  with  the  other.  State  De- 
partment ofBcers  say  that  Mexico  has  acted 
vigorously  to  control  Its  own  hotheads  who 
might  try  to  use  the  situation  to  Inflame 
local  feeling  or  for  political  advantage. 

But  in  the  face  of  prolonged  Inaction  good 
will  is  bound  to  suffer.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand people  live  In  the  Mexican  Valley.  The 
area  produces  cotton  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts worth  about  $80  million  a  year.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  segments  of  In- 
come for  all  of  Mexico  If  the  Mexican 
Valley  turns  Into  a  desert  there  is  almost 
nowhere  on  the  harsh  BaJa  California  Penin- 
sula for  the  valley  farmers  to  go.  Americans 
close  to  the  scene  say  that  hungry  and 
angry  thousands  could  try  to  go  north.  The 
United  States  is  only  a  footstep  away. 

The  Mexican  Valley  Is  a  stronghold  of  the 
Communist-front  national  liberation  move- 
ment. Former  Baja  California  Gov.  Braullo 
Maldonado  Is  one  of  its  leaders.  Alfonso 
Oarzon,  a  National  Liberation  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Mexican,  the  state  capital,  has  built 
up  a  foUowlng  using  Issues  like  the  water 
salinity  problem. 


There  are  other  considerations  which  might 
prove  equally  serious  for  the  Southwest. 
Por  example.  State  Department  officials  con- 
cede that  Mexico  can  take  its  complaint 
against  the  United  States  into  our  Federal 
courts  or  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  the  Hague.  If  this  happens  the 
water-starved  States  of  the  Southwest  might 
find  they  no  longer  had  the  option  of  saying 
what  they  might  do  to  solve  the  problem  but 
Instead  were  being  told  what  they  must  do. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  court  could  rule 
that  the  salty  water  going  to  Mexico  must  be 
diluted  to  bring  It  up  to  acceptable  levels. 
Water  for  the  dilution  would  have  to  come 
from  the  U.S.  share  of  the  river. 

It  is  conceivable,  say  some  lawyers,  that 
new  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
Colorado  might  be  Imposed.  Certainly  the 
United  States  would  lose  any  advantage  In 
international  relations  It  could  gain  by  act- 
ing without  coercion.  The  waters  of  the 
Colorado,  already  the  subject  of  one  long  and 
bitter  lawsuit  In  the  Federal  courts,  would 
be  wrangled  over  In  still  another  Jurisdiction. 
The  lawsuit  would  be  expensive  and  the  out- 
come by  no  means  assured.  Four  of  the  15 
Judges  of  the  International  Court  are  from 
Latin  American  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic also  are  represented. 

But  the  official  position  of  the  United 
States — the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior — Is  that  while  the 
United  States  is  committed  by  treaty  to  de- 
liver I'j  million  acre-feet  of  water  to  Mexico 
from  the  Colorado  every  year  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  guarantee  of  quality  in  the  treaty. 
(An  acre-foot  is  an  acre  of  water  1  foot 
deep  or  325,850  gallons  ) 

Many  Government  officials.  Members  of 
Congress  and  spokesmen  for  big  water  users 
groups  Insist  therefore  that  the  United  States 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court  test.  How- 
ever, they  usually  add  that  whUe  this  coun- 
try should  protect  its  full  treaty  rights.  It 
should  do  Its  best  to  help  meet  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  a  good  neighbor. 

As  might  be  expected.  Mexico  does  not 
agree  with  our  reading  of  the  treaty.  There 
Is  evidence  that  Mexico  might  never  have 
ratified  it  if  her  senators  did  not  believe 
water  quality  was  assured. 

The  question  this  series  of  articles  seeks  to 
illuminate  is  this:  Can  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  vitally  affected  Lower 
Colorado  Basin  States  like  California  and 
Arizona,  afford  to  risk  a  showdown? 


LAND.  WATER,  MONEY.  AND 
COUNTIES 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  supervisor 
Elroy  T.  L.  Osorio,  of  the  county  of 
Hawaii,  recently  delivered  an  excellent 
address  on  "Land,  Water,  Money,  and 
Counties"  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties'  Grazing,  Water,  and 
Revenue  Conference  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

As  Mr.  Osorio  noted: 

There  is  no  use  In  facing  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury and  its  demands  for  land  and  water  if 
we  keep  the  19th  century's  Ideas  of  county 
government  and  revenues.  To  do  so  would 
merely  mean  the  death  of  county  govern- 
ment as  a  major  force  In  our  society. 

In  a  realistic,  yet  optimistic,  analysis 
of  county  problems  in  the  fields  of  land, 
water,  and  finance.  Mr.  Osorio  declared 
the  key  to  resolving  the  dilemma  lies  in 
modernizing  our  concept  of  land  and 
water  use  and  striving  to  achieve  the 
best  uses  under  this  concept  and  in  mod- 
ernizing our  governmental  structure  so 
that  counties  can  thrive  under  this  con- 
cept. 


Because  I  believe  county  residents  as 
well  as  county  officials  throughout  Amer- 
ica would  be  interested  in  this  exception- 
ally lucid  and  well-written  address.  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Land.  Watek.   Money,  and  Co^tnties 
(Address  by  Elroy  T    L.   Osorio,  supervisor, 
county  of  Hawaii,  HUo,  Hawaii.  December 
12,   1962,  Naco's  grazing,  water,  and  reve- 
nue conference.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.) 
Hawaii,  the  youngest  State  in  tbe  Union, 
is  unique.     We  are  completely  noncontigu- 
ous,  not   only   from   the   mainland   United 
States,  but  also  within  Hawah  Itself.     We  are 
an  Island  State  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific,  2,400  miles  from  the  west  coast.     We 
are  also  a  series  of  islands  connected  by  air 
and  a  barge  system  for  transportation.     Even 
the  areas  within  two  of  oxir  foiu-  counties  are 
noncontiguous.     The    county    of    Maul,    for 
example,  is  made  up  of  three  major  Islands, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  separate  economy 
and  connected  only  poUtically  with  the  other 
two  Islands. 

I  am  from  the  county  of  Hawaii,  or  as  It 
is  commonly  called  the  big  island.  It  la 
called  the  big  Island  because  it  has  the  larg- 
est land  area.  The  big  Uland  has  62.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  area  of  the  State.  The 
most  populated  Island  Is,  of  course,  the  island 
of  Oahu  where  the  city  of  Honolulu  Is  lo- 
cated. Land  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  or  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu  Is  at  a  premium. 
It  has  80  percent  of  the  population  and  only 
9.4  percent  of  the  land  area  In  the  SUte. 

Land  is  a  problem  on  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
unlike  the  big  island.  Land  prices  on  Oahu 
may  be  termed  "sky-high"  when  compared  to 
most  mainland  areas.  A  cost  of  $3.50  per 
square  foot  for  residential  land  Is  common. 
Agrlctilture  Is  being  squeezed  out  on  Oahu 
by  residential  subdivisions.  Industrial  parks. 
and  commercial  developznent.  The  high  cost 
of  land  on  Oahu  and  a  pattern  of  large  land- 
holdings  have  led  to  the  common  practice  of 
leasing  land  for  residential.  Industrial,  and 
commercial  use.  Newcomers  to  Honolulu, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  leasing  land  for 
residential  use  and  object  to  it,  soon  accept 
it  as  a  part  of  life  on  Oahu.  As  a  reexilt  of 
this  steady  and  increasing  encroachment  of 
residential  and  commercial  expansion  into 
vital  agricultural  lands,  the  last  State  Leg- 
islature enacted  a  statewide  land  use  law  now 
known  as  the  green  belt  law  to  protect  fur- 
ther encroachment  of  this  nature. 

While  the  act  has  some  definite  protective 
advantages  to  prime  agricultural  lands  on 
Oahu,  It  has  many  pitfalls  when  applying  Its 
intent  to  our  island  and  county. 

One  of  the  keys  in  supporting  a  large  popu- 
lation on  the  island  of  Oahu  or  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  is  water.  This  Island 
of  Oahu  has  a  land  area  of  only  604  square 
miles,  much  of  which  is  mountainous.  It 
has  a  natural  and  unique  system  for  storing 
water,  and  can  support  considerably  more 
population  than  its  present  civilian  popula- 
tion of  some  507,000  and  a  military  popula- 
tion of  about  another  60,000.  A  considerable 
portion  of  ralnfaU  Infiltrates  through  sur- 
face soil  and  downward  through  the  lava 
rock  to  the  basal  water  table  at  about  10  to 
20  feet  above  sea  level.  The  water  table 
there  is  the  siirface  of  a  great  lens-shaped 
body  of  fresh  water  within  the  voids  In  the 
lava  and  which  literally  floats  upon  the 
heavier  sea  water.  Thus  Is  formed  a  huge 
underground  reservoir. 

All  of  our  other  islands  and  their  respec- 
tive parts  are  not  as  equally  endoweu.  In 
my  own  county  of  Hawaii,  we  depend  on  rain 
and  stirface  reservoir  storage  primarily.  We 
have  been  witnessing  considerable  drought 
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In  the  north  and  northeastern  parts  of  our 
Island,  which  ts  now  going  Into  Its  third  year 
Cattle  are  dying  because  there  are  xw  pas- 
tunt  for  them  to  grtze  on,  and  the  situation 
Is  wwimlng  serious  proportions.  We  have 
been  hauling  water  by  truclc  to  drought- 
stricken  ranchers  and  farmers,  but  as  can 
readily  be  seen,  this  is  a  very  costly  method 
and,  of  course,  completely  Inadequate  to 
meet  water  needs.  Big  sugar  plantations 
have  been  forced  to  harvest  crops  at  an 
Immature  stage  and  ranchers  are  sending 
their  cattle  to  market  much  sooner  than 
normal  in  order  to  economically  salvage  as 
much  as  they  can.  The  drought  has  also 
hit  the  other  agricultural  areas  on  other 
islands,  but  It  is  most  serious  In  the  county 
of  Hawaii.  So  you  see,  that  we.  just  as  you 
In  the  western  continental  United  States, 
have  our  water  problems. 

Hawaii  is  also  unique  because  It  has  a 
highly  centralized  form  of  government.  We 
have,  for  example,  only  one  school  system  In 
all  the  counties  of  Hawaii  which  is  run  by 
the  State  department  of  public  education. 
I  think  It  becomes  quite  obvious  that  when 
we  have  numerous  school  districts  with 
varying  methods  of  taxation,  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  quality  of  teachers  also 
vary,  depending  on  how  wealthy  a  com- 
mxmlty  is  and  how  well  It  is  able  to  manage 
its  affairs.  One  of  the  basic  questions  we 
must  ask  ourselves  is,  Should  a  child  in  one 
part  of  the  State  get  a  better  or  worse  edu- 
cation than  a  child  in  another  part  of  the 
State? 

We  are  unique,  too,  because  we  have  a  more 
or  lees  unified  tax  structure,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  minor  taxes  and  the 
abUity  to  set  the  real  property  rate,  aU  other 
taxes  are  uniform  throughout  the  State  and 
administered  by  our  department  of  taxation. 
Real  property  taxes,  collected  by  the  State, 
are  retained  by  the  counties.  However,  a 
1 -percent  State  sales  tax  (excise)  is  dis- 
tributed more  or  less  on  a  basis  of  need 
rather  than  popiilation,  with  55  percent  go- 
ing to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  20 
percent  to  the  covmty  of  Hawaii,  15  percent 
to  the  county  of  Maul,  and  10  percent  to  the 
county  of  Kauai. 

We  have  one  very  important  feature  in  our 
governmental  structure,  a  blessing  in  reality, 
which  to  my  knowledge  none  of  you  enjoyi 
and  that  is  there  are  no  municipalities  to 
contend  with  throughout  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Hence,  we  have  no  annexation 
problems,  we  have  no  overlapping  of  juris- 
dictions, we  have  no  individual  school  or 
water  districts,  and  we  have,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  no  dupllcaUon  of  services. 
We  enjoy  a  fine,  yet  not  perfect,  working  re- 
lationship with  the  legislating  and  State 
government.  In  this  respect  our  problem  Is 
a  continuous  one  of  defining  responsibilities 
between  the  State  and  counties. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  Just  completed  a 
2-year-long  study  and  survey  by  the  public 
administration  service  to  help  the  State  set 
up  guidelines  with  definite  recommendations 
outlining  these  responsibUltles.  The  actual 
implementation  of  these  recommendations 
must  now  be  determined  by  a  sound  legisla- 
tive policy.  We  In  county  government  are 
anxiously  and  patiently  awaiting  the  results 
for  I  personally  believe  this  to  be  the  one 
most  important  opportunity  for  us  to  obtain 
the  right  for  local  determination  of  govern- 
mental structure,  the  abUlty  to  finance  the 
local  government  adequately  and  to  govern 
for  ourselves  all  the  public  functions  that 
we  can  and  should  handle. 

In  recent  years,  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  for  example,  has  adopted  a  city 
charter  and  has  assumed  a  greater  responsi- 
bility In  city  government  operations.  Please 
do  not  be  misled  by  the  term  "city  charter," 
because  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  no 
Individual  dty  governments  governing  only 
•cUvltles  of  a  municipality  aa  such.  The 
rightful  term  should  actually  be  a  city  and 
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county  charter,  for  their  charter  covers  and 
governs  the  city,  and  the  dty  of  Honolulu  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  county.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  has 
achieved  partial  home  rule  through  Its 
charter,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  when 
it  comes  to  taxing  methods,  bonding  limita- 
tions, and  control  over  certain  services  in 
what  we,  as  county  officials,  deem  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

There  is  little  question  that  eventually 
each  of  the  neighbor  Island  counties  will 
also  be  given  the  right  to  adopt  county  char- 
ters and  assume  more  of  the  governmental 
functions  now  shared  with  the  State  govern- 
ment. Our  State  association  of  counties  has 
made  great  strides  in  this  vital  area  and  are 
now  preparing  ourselves  with  a  presentation 
for  the  next  State  legislature  which  convenes 
in  February  1963. 

One  of  the  problems  in  Hawaii  is  that  the 
bulk  of  the  economic  activity  and  economic 
wealth  Is  located  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and 
in  many  respects  it  can  be  truthfullv  said 
that  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  sub- 
sidizes Its  less  wealthy  relatives— the  neigh- 
bor Island  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  neighbor  Island 
counties  are  virgin  areas  when  compared  to 
the  sophisticated  and  citified  metropolis  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  There  is 
considerable  opportunity  for  growth  particu- 
larly in  my  own  county  of  Hawaii  In  the 
areas  of  tourism,  agriculture,  and  timber  de- 
velopment. In  these  our  early  growth  for 
formative  years,  my  county  Is  unabashedly 
seeking  all  the  help  it  can  get  from  the  State 
and  Federal  governments.  We  are  very  anx- 
ious, for  example,  to  obtain  all  the  a.sslstance 
we  can  get  In  building  roads  that  would  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  resort  areas  or  the 
construction  of  public  facilities  that  would 
permit  the  expansion  and  growth  of  new  ho- 
tel development  in  established  resort  areas. 

The  county  of  Hawaii  has  been  declared  a 
redevelopment  area  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment   Administration    In    Washington.      We 
were  the  first  county  In  the  western  region 
of  the  United  States  to  submit  a  community 
faclUty   project   under   the   ARA   Act.     This 
was  a  request  for  assistance  to  construct  a 
sewer  system  In  Kallua-Kona.  a  resort  area 
on    the    northwest    coast    of    the    Island    of 
Hawaii.     ARA  has  approved  a  loan  of  $231,- 
000  and  a  grant  of  $205,000.     We  are  actively 
pursuing  additional  projects  under  the  ARA 
program,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will 
submit  and  seek  to  have  approved  all  proj- 
ects which  are  feasible  and  fell  Into  the  cri- 
teria as  established  by  them.     Since  we  are 
a  redevelopment  area,  we  are  also  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act.     We  have  given  this  act  very  close 
study  and  are  in  the  process  of  submitting 
a  number  of  projects  for  Federal  assistance. 
For  us  in  the  county  of  Hawaii,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  wish   or  do  not 
wish    to    have    Federal    assistance.     Federal 
assistance  is  of  vital  necessity   to  us.     The 
same,  I  am  sure,  is  true  In  varying  degrees 
in   our  own  counties.     Basic   problems  such 
as  agriculture,  timber  development,  harbors, 
and  roads  are  not  county  problems  as  such. 
but  national  problems.     Counties,  although 
retaining   the    greatest   degree   of   autonomy 
possible,  must  work  hand  In  hand  with  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  in  order  to 
provide  faculties   and   develop  resources  of 
our  communities  and,  in  fact,  reach  the  ulti- 
mate objective  which  is  to  provide  the  en- 
vironment   for   a    fruitful    and    contributing 
life  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  brief  picture 
of  our  county-State  setup  in  Hawaii,  together 
with  some  of  the  problems  we  face.  You 
must  recognize  that  the  siibject  of  land, 
water,  money,  and  counties  is  a  difficult  one 
for  me  when  I  try  to  apply  solutions  to  om- 
problems  which.  I  must  admit,  have  until 
this  time  been  totally  unfamiliar  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  if  my  Information   is   correct. 
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the  following  are  some  of  the  basic  proh. 
lems  we  must  contend  with.  All  <tf  ^ 
Western  States  are  public  land  States  txeSi 

Hawaii.     AH    are    reclamaUon    States"  exoent 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.     All  are  big  States  « 
cept    Hawaii.     All    are    rural    States    exJm 
Hawaii  and  California.  ^^ 

Given  these  differences,  and  further  BiTen 
the    limited    role    of    local    government    in 
Hawaii  we  have  developed  a  different  pattern 
in   our   approaches   to    these   matters     Thli 
doesn't  mean  our  way  is  better,  it  only  meaM 
that  while  we  may  have  somewhat  different 
governmental  structures,  our  aspirations  the 
tools  that  lie  before  us,  the  environment  In 
which  we  live,  are  all  very  similar,     i  think 
the    objective    is    to    put    these   resources   to 
work  for  the  economic  and  social  benefit  of 
the   public.     How  this  should  be  done  U  a 
matter   best   decided   with   reference  to  the 
circumstances  that  prevail:    for  example    in 
a    relatively    small    area    with    major   scenic 
attractions,  the  tourist  business,  attracted  by 
parks  and  other  recreational  areas  may  be  lu 
best  product.     If  that  Is  done,  then  a  pro. 
perous    community    will    generate    taxes  in 
excess  of  that  foregone  by  public  ownership 
Let  me  now  present  a  few  basic  question* 
and  statements  and  give  you  some  answers 
which  I  have  assumed  to  be  centered  around 
the  problem  areas.     First,  what  lands  are  we 
talking  about?     It  may  be   that  90  percent 
of  a  given  county  which  is  taken  up  by  na- 
tional forest  or  grazing  districts.     It  may  be 
a  crucial  area  In  Federal  ownership  put  to 
some  uneconomical  use.     It  may  be  land  put 
into  private  ownership.     It  may  be  land  held 
for  speculation  or  growth  purposes  by  private 
owners.     It  may  be  land  acquired  by  States 
counties,   or  cities   for   recreational    or  con- 
servatlonal  use 

Second,  what  water  do  we  mean?  Pre- 
sumably water  not  used  to  Its  fullest  poten- 
tial, such  as  water  going  to  waste  Instead  of 
being  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  Water 
needed  for  domestic  and  IndustrUl  use 
Even  water  that  goes  by  In  clouds  without 
precipitating  Itself.  It  may  be  water  In  • 
reservoir  that  covers  fertile,  productive  land 
Third,  money  probably  means  county  rev- 
enues,  actual  or  potential  In  far  too  many 
cases,  property  taxes  only.  In  some  cases 
such  as  Hawaii  shared  revenues  from  eco- 
nomically related  taxes  such  as  the  sales  tax 
In  some  other  cases  revenues  from  lands 
leased  or  sold 

And  fourth,  with  respect  to  counties,  even 
though  we  all  know  what  they  are.  there  Is 
certainly  the  widest  variations.  Ftor  example 
Los  Angeles  County  Is  perhaps  the  most 
populous  in  the  United  States,  while  Hawaii 
County  is  large  in  land  area,  4,000  square 
miles,  but  sparsely  populated.  There  are 
counties  with  no  municipalities  to  those  with 
hundreds  of  municipalities.  There  are  those 
with  no  home  rule  to  those  with  many  vari- 
ations of  home  rule. 

Time  does  not  permit  discvisslng  every  pos- 
sible variant,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  both 
problems  and  resources  vary  widely.  Let  us 
therefore  exploit  our  resources.  The  uses  I 
have  mentioned  does  not  help  the  revenue 
picture  if  you  have  only  a  property  tax.  They 
help  only  a  little  If  you  can  share  some  kind 
of  direct  revenue,  as  on  national  forests. 
Similarly  watershed  lands  are  absolute  es- 
sentials and  often  the  highest  possible  use, 
but  no  revenue  source  unless  you  are  In  the 
water  business,  and  finally.  In  almost  every 
case  there  Is  the  frustration  of  not  being  able 
to  control  or  guide  the  use  of  land,  even  when 
it  is  obviously  unsound.  So  how  do  we  put 
these  all  together?  First  let  tis  face  a  few 
facts: 

First,  public  ownership  In  my  humble 
estimation  is  here  to  stay,  with  little  real 
prospect  of  major  change,  unless  we  become 
the  driving  rather  than  talking  force  In  an 
attempt  to  make  the  change. 

Second,  water  use  is  the  greatest  essential 
of    our   civilization,   and    especially    in   your 
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^oetem  States,  I  believe  It  is  always  a  con- 
stant problem. 

Third,  population  btuvts  and  leisure  time 
demands  are  increasing  the  requirements  for 
recreation,  related  uses  and  making  just  plain 
open  spaces  a  premium  use  In  certain  areas 
These  trends  will  continue  to  Increase. 

Fourth,  counties  by  their  very  nature  are 
not  well  equipped  to  prevail  in  a  test  of 
strength  with  Uncle  Sam,  States,  or  cities 

So  we  ask  ourselves.  Is  It  all  hopeless?  Of 
course  not.  The  key  to  resolving  these 
problems  lies  in  two  things : 

I.  Modernizing  our  concept  of  land  and 
water  use  and  striving  to  achieve  the  best 
uses  under  this  concept. 

n.  Modernizing  our  governmental  struc- 
ture so  that  counties  can  thrive  under  this 
concept. 

There  Is  no  use  in  facing  the  21st  century 
and  its  demands  for  land  and  water  if  we 
keep  the  19th  century's  ideas  of  county  gov- 
ernment and  revenues.  To  do  so  would 
merely  mean  the  death  of  county  govern- 
ment as  a  major  force  in  our  society. 

But  suppose  the  counties  are  able  to  tap 
the  economic  health  that  comes  from  tour- 
Ism?  Suppose  counties  go  Into  the  water 
business  on  a  large  scale,  selling  this  precious 
commodity  as  cities  do  now  and  also  whole- 
saUng  it  for  irrigation?  Suppose  counties 
condemn  swamps,  drain  them  and  sell  sub- 
divisions at  a  profit?  Suppose  counties  tax 
the  process  of  lumber  from  public  lands  and 
operate  recreational  facilities?  Suppose  the 
counties  protect  these  resources  by  enacting 
proper  land  use  laws?  Then,  I  believe  the 
counties  will  take  their  rightful  place  In 
harvesting  their  share  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  best  social  and  economic 
use  of  natural  resources. 

We,  as  elected  county  officials  are  In  the 
selling  business.  The  products  we  sell  are 
not  always  and  necessarily  those  bought  by 
local  consumers,  but  rather  those  that  must 
be  bought  by  high  legislative  bodies. 

Therefore,  we  must  continuously  strive  to 
establish  a  closer,  more  cooperative  atmos- 
phere between  our  State  and  congressional 
leaders  by  encouraging  more  active  partici- 
pation on  their  part,  in  all  of  our  meetings, 
conferences,  and  conventions 

As  State  associations,  we  must  spend  more 
time  and  effort  to  hard  sell  our  legislators 
in  an  attempt  to  make  major  changes  in 
their  taxation  methods,  rather  than  reoon- 
vlnce  ourselves  every  6  months  that  we  have 
problems  and  therefore  changes  are  needed. 
And  then,  and  only  as  a  last  resort,  we 
should  actively  seek  opportunities  to  debate 
the  Issues  at  hand  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

In  this  direction,  I  believe,  lies  the  future 
of  the  county.  Admittedly,  the  road  U  long 
and  twisting.  But  no  people  and  no  govern- 
ment ever  prospered  by  falling  to  recognize 
facts  or  by  flailing  away  at  change. 

Therefore.  I  ask  this  conference  to  look 
forward  in  the  hope  that  progress  and  change 
will  benefit  counties,  rather  than  looking 
backward  In  an  effort  to  make  counties  and 
their  legitimate  Interests  an  obstacle  to 
progress. 

IMPACT     OF     FOREIGN     TRADE     IN 
NEW    ENGLAND 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  during 
these  days  of  increasing  foreign  trade 
competition,  it  has  been  encouraging  for 
me  to  see  the  way  the  businessmen  of 
my  State  have  reacted  to  this  challenge. 
The  citizens  of  Maine  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  initiative,  imagination, 
and  inventiveness.  Consequently,  I  am 
pleased  that  a  number  of  our  Maine  busi- 
nessmen are  looking  to  the  future  with 
foresight  and  determination,  clearly 
analyzing  the  challenges  that  increased 


foreign  competition  presents  and  then 
devising  new  and  eflfective  means  of 
meeting  these  challenges. 

As  an  example  of  this  type  of  clear- 
sighted thinking,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  remarks  of  H.  King  Cum- 
mings,  president  of  Guilford  Industries, 
Inc.,  Guilford,  Maine,  before  the  17th 
New  England  Managers  Institute  held  at 
the  University  of  Maine.  August  21,  1962. 
His  remarks  are  of  particular  interest 
when  we  realize  that  his  business  is 
woolen  textiles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Businessman's  Look  at  Impact  of  Foreign 
Trade    in    New    England 

In  recent  years,  our  country  Is  assuming 
at  an  Increasing  rate,  the  responsibilities 
that  go  along  with  our  position  of  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world. 

More  and  more,  each  of  our  citizens  Is 
coming  to  realize  the  burdens  as  well  as 
the  benefits  of  this  position.  As  is  usual 
In  any  group  of  people,  the  realization  comes 
late  and  oftentimes  with  reluctance,  and  the 
desire  to  assume  a  share  of  the  burden  is 
not  sufficiently  divided.  I  am  sure  that,  as 
of  today,  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  direction  our 
country  is  taking  toward  international  re- 
sponsibility Is  entirely  correct,  and  along 
with  this  we  must  expect  ourselves  to  be 
leaders  also  in  the  area  of  sound  trade  pol- 
icies amongst  all  countries  of  the  free  world. 

By  putting  this  covmtry  In  more  direct 
competition  with  the  European  Common 
Bidarket  and  generally  fostering  increases  in 
mutually  advantageous  trade  associations 
with  the  free  world,  we  will  force  both  busi- 
ness and  labor  In  this  country  to  improve 
their  performance  In  order  to  maintain  our 
standard  of  living  and  our  economic  leader- 
ship. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act,  I  believe,  is  a 
must  for  our  country,  and  if  we  do  not 
make  this  move  at  this  time,  there  is  a 
high  probability  that  In  the  near  future  an 
expanded  European  Conunon  Market  will 
assume  the  economic  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  and  we  will  be  placed  in  a  {xisltlon 
of  having  to  buy  our  way  into  this  stronger 
group.  If  this  should  happen,  we  would  be 
bargaining  from  a  position  of  weakness,  Just 
as  Britain  today  is  ready  to  pay  almost  any 
price  to  establish  herself  as  a  member  of  the 
Common  Market.  There  is  no  question  that 
a  steady  and  increasing  rate  of  economic 
growth  is  vital  to  our  country  if  we  are  to 
maintain  world  leadership.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  America  is  even  now  setting  the 
stage  In  its  struggle  to  maintain  economic 
supremacy.  We  are  not  only  in  a  struggle 
with  the  Communist  world,  but  beyond  this 
now  we  will  have  to  decide  soon  which  seg- 
ment of  the  free  world  Is  going  to  call  the 
economic  tune,  an  expanded  Common  Mar- 
ket area  or  America. 

Europe,  in  other  words,  through  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Common  Market,  has  forged 
a  combined  economic  unit  that  Is  not  only 
assuming  a  tremendous  economic,  but  also 
tremendous  political,  power.  To  at  least 
keep  up  with  our  aUles  in  economic  growth 
is  a  must  If  we  expect  to  maintain  our  leader- 
ship position.  We  must  not  let  ourselves 
take  second  place  to  the  combined  economic 
strength  of  an  expanded  Common  Market. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  wealth  of  our 
country,  now  as  In  the  past,  comes  not 
only  from  the  great  richness  of  our  land, 
but  also  and  increasingly  important,  frcMn  the 
physical  and  mental  efforts  of  our  people. 
More  from  past  efforts  than  from  present,  we 


even  now  are  somewhat  in  the  lead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  other  people  are  mak- 
ing a  greater  effort  than  we,  and  we  must 
realize  that  this  situation  cannot  exist  for 
long  without  a  Upplng  of  the  scale*  away 
from  American  supremacy,  economic  and 
p>olltical. 

There  will  be  great  strain,  particularly  In 
certain  of  our  Industries,  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  while  establishing  the  abUlty 
in  many  more  of  our  business  establish- 
ments to  develop  markets  throughout  the 
free  world.  The  cost  of  the  learning  will 
take  considerable  initiative,  courage,  and 
money.  If  this  conversion  is  to  be  made 
with  relative  smoothness,  the  responsibility 
on  our  Government  for  Intelligent  planning, 
negotiation,  and  administering  of  oxir  trade 
policy  is  tremendous. 

We  must  certainly  remember  that  mutually 
advantageous  trade  agreements,  like  mu- 
tually advantageous  individual  business 
agreements,  are  arrived  at  by  sound  and 
shrewd  bargaining  on  both  sides,  and  alao 
the  fair  and  responsible  administration  of 
any  sound  agreement  Is  no  less  demanding 
and  Is  certainly  just  as  vital  to  the  overall 
success  of  and  confidence  in  any  program. 

1.  Today  the  greatest  long-range  economic 
danger  we  face  is  that  we  might  fall  to  move 
promptly  and  decisively  toward  controlled 
trade  association  with  the  Common  Market 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  countrlee  of  the 
free  world. 

2.  The  second  great  danger  is  if  we  should 
fall  to  develop  a  strong  plan  for  these  as- 
sociations, taUored  to  each  industry  depend- 
ing on  Its  present  status  and  future  poten- 
tial— a  plan  that  would  push  the  low-wage 
countries  toward  improvement  in  their 
standard  of  Uving  and  at  the  same  time 
would  tax  the  Ingenuities  of  our  manage- 
ments and  labor. 

3.  The  third  great  and  very  real  danger 
is  that  once  a  sound  plan  is  dereloped.  we 
fall  to  execute  this  plan  with  continuity  and 
conviction.  For  to  accomplish  this  transi- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  loss  to  our  economic 
rate  of  growth,  government,  business,  and 
labor  must  work  together — with  each  haTlng 
complete  conviction  that  the  other  party  Is 
determined  not  to  vassUate  from  the  long 
range  plan  and  the  timetable  set  for  its 
accomplishment.  This  takes  strong,  de- 
termined, and  Imaginative  leadership  in  our 
Government,  for  there  will,  I  hope,  always  be 
strong    extremes    in   points   of   view. 

For  example,  oftentimes  It  seems  that  our 
State  Department  is  completely  oblivious  to 
the  effect  their  recommended  policies  may 
have  on  our  domestic  economy.  On  the 
other  hand,  generally  many  business  inter- 
ests would  take  such  a  short-range  point  of 
view,  for  possible  inunedlate  economic  gain, 
that  they  would,  let  alone,  btiry  themselves 
in  devalued  ciurency. 

What  effect  wlU  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
have  on  New  E^ngland?  If  we,  as  individuals 
and  as  an  area,  face  up  to  our  international 
responsibilities  with  courage  and  action,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
and  Increased  trade  with  the  free  coiintrie* 
of  the  world  will  have  nothing  but  beneficial 
effect  on  all  progressive  American  business 
endeavor. 

The  great  challenge  to  the  business  com- 
munity will  be  a  considerable  broadening  In 
its  basic  thinking,  not  only  from  regional 
to  national,  but  beyond  this  to  sound  eralu- 
atlon  of  international  bu&iness  opportunities 
and  an  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic climate  throughcHit  the  free  world. 

As  we  are  challenged  to  do  more  business 
with  foreign  lands  and  they  with  us,  the 
average  New  England  busineae  community 
would  be  wise  to  make  a  fast  evaluation  of 
Its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  There  is  no 
question  that  industries  that  have  been 
protected  by  high  tariffs  for  long  periods  of 
time  are  generally  in  for  a  shock  that  is  long 
overdue. 
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In  thoee  communities  that  are  working 
wltb  large  corporations  tnat  are  financially 
strong,  progressively  marketed  and  with  ag- 
gressive managements,  I  am  sure  the  prob- 
lems will  be  much  less,  even  as  Imports 
Increase  in  their  products,  for  these  com- 
panies have  Bound  research  and  product  de- 
velopment programs,  and  they  know  the 
domestic  market  better  than  their  foreign 
competition.  They  will  also,  in  many  cases, 
be  ahear:  In  selling  and  manufacturing  their 
products  in  foreign  lands,  particularly  in 
instances  where  they  lead  in  product  devel- 
opment and  modern  selling  and  advertising 
techniques.  The  facts  are  that  most  of  these 
companies  have  been  successfully  competing 
internationally  for  many  years.  If  New  Eng- 
land housed  a  larger  percentage  of  this  type 
of  business  organization,  I  am  sure  that  our 
problems  with  the  impact  of  the  new  trade 
bill  would  be  much  less. 

It  is  In  the  area  of  small  business,  or  even 
certain  large  biisiness  establishments  that 
are  not  equipped  to  deal  competitively  on  an 
international  basis,  where  we  should  have 
considerable  immediate  concern,  but  I  am 
confident  if  we  are  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
challenges  in  this  new  situation  with  cour- 
age and  conviction,  we  can  successfully  meet 
and  beat  all  of  the  problems  Involved. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  past  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  average  business  in  this 
country  that  the  climate  of  the  business  en- 
terprise can  be  attuned  to  the  climate  of  its 
surroundings.  I  am  afraid  that  too  many 
of  us  as  business  people  in  the  New  England 
area  are  still  trying  to  design  and  tailor  our 
business  operations  to  fit  the  pleasant  and 
relaxed  atmosphere  of  New  England  living. 
Our  people  as  well  as  our  businesses  in  many 
New  England  areas,  if  we  are  to  be  complete- 
ly realistic  about  the  situation,  lack  stimu- 
lation and  aggressiveness,  and  in  any  evalu- 
ation of  the  commercial  potential  of  an  area, 
these  factors  are  vital  to  progress  and  profit 
performance. 

We,  on  the  average,  like  to  maintain  the 
stattis  quo.  It  is  an  area  that  is  waiting, 
that  is  guarding  the  past,  that  feels  com- 
fortable working  In  the  areas  of  the  known 
and  the  predictable.  It  Is  an  area  that  has 
great  appeal  to  many  people  who  wish  to  re- 
live yesterday,  and  who  hesitate  to  mingle 
with  the  disharmony  that  is  Inherent  in 
progress  and  change.  Too  many  of  us  who 
have  Inherited  or  earned  enough  dollars  to 
live  comfortably  do  not  have  ambition  nor 
feel  responsibility  beyond  that  of  the  coupon 
clipper.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  day  is 
gone  when  this  type  of  thinking  can  control 
or  heavily  influence  a  successful  business  en- 
terprise. Already  the  problems  of  small  bus- 
iness in  New  England  are  well  recognized. 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  is  the  regional 
thinking  of  the  average  small  business  man- 
agement. 

Most  of  us  are  still  trying  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  an  expanding  national  market — 
most  companies  now  fail  to  anywhere  near 
take  advantage  of  the  available  market  even 
in  our  own  country.  Yet  the  demands  that 
win  now  be  placed  on  us  will  soon  require 
the  quick  expansion  of  our  thinking  to 
soundly  evaluate  the  business  opportunities 
on  an  international  scale. 

It  is  my  fear  that  today  we  are  very  poorly 
equipped  at  the  management  level  to  com- 
pete In  the  international  market  with  many 
European  small  businesses.  I  have  a  friend 
who  owns  a  small  business  in  Prato,  Italy, 
making  various  types  of  woven  blankets  and 
other  textile  products.  He  employs  about  75 
people  and  is  one  of  about  200  small-  and 
mediiun-slzed  textile  concerns  in  this  Italian 
City.  He  produces  about  a  million  dollars 
worth  annually  of  textUe  products.  Not  only 
does  he  successfully  manufacture  this  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  goods,  but  he  sells  this 
product  to  43  coMntries  throughout  the 
world.  About  80  percent  of  his  business  Is 
done  In  export,  and  if  he  was  not  willing  and 


able  to  compete  in  this  export  area  he  would 
have  no  business.  I  have  wondered  many 
times  how  well  the  average  small  New  Eng- 
land manufacturer  doing  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  would  fare  in  direct  com- 
petition with  this  man  of  Prato,  Italy,  even 
assuming  that  be  was  operating  the  same 
machinery  and  had  the  same  labor  rates 

I  am  convinced  he  would  be  beaten  at  his 
own  game.  Yet  is  there  any  reason  that  we 
as  owners  and  managers  of  small  American 
business  enterprises  should  not  expect  our- 
selves to  be  competitive  with  foreign  man- 
agements?    There  Is  not. 

Considering  our  present  poeition.  there  Is 
no  question  that  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
competition  is  going  to  be  a  great  challenge 
to  many  New  England  businesses.  It  will 
put  these  enterprises  under  great  pressure. 
The  thinking  and  performance  of  all  people 
In  these  organizations  will  have  to  improve. 
The  smaller  companies  may  strengthen  their 
position  through  merger,  or  through  coopera- 
tive research  and  product  development,  bet- 
ter manufacture,  or  improved  marketing,  or 
some  advantageous  combination  in  one  or 
more  of  these  areas.  There  Is  no  question 
that  to  compete  successfully  we  will  be 
forced  toward  better,  longer  range  financing, 
more  realistic  reinvestment  f>ollcies.  and  gen- 
erally the  dollars  Invested  per  worker  will 
have  to  Increase  substantially  beyond  those 
that  currently  support  the  average  New  Eng- 
land worker. 

The  direction  America  is  taking  in  trade 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  will  lead 
us  Into  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  ex- 
citing phases  In  our  business  history.  If  we 
find  ourselves  with  the  courage  to  meet  the 
challenge,  I  am  sure  we  will  also  find  this 
phase  to  be  one  of  great  growth  and  profit, 
and  beyond  this  we  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion that  American  business  has  met  its  full 
responsibility  In  helping  to  maintain  the 
United  States  in  its  position  of  leadership  of 
the  free  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed.  i 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  <S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  the  pending  question:  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  pending  before  the  Senate  has 
been  stated.  As  the  Chair  understands, 
it  is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  consider  the 
proposed  resolution.  I  intend  to  discuss 
the  motion. 

First,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  with 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  prior 
motion  that  was  voted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  Thursday.  That  proposal  cer- 
tainly had  Its  day  in  court.  It  was 
espoused  by  worthy  and  capable  Sena- 
tors in  all  sincerity,  with  great  ability, 
and  with  their  usual  fine  capacity. 

The  historic  decision  that  was  made 
in  the  Senate  by  its  vote  on  that  question 
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resulted  in  a  happy  day  for  our  Nation 
because  we  were  really  beginning  to 
make  an  excursion  into  the  realms  of 
fancy  and  unreality,  far  beyond  the  pur. 
poses  and  responsibilities  of  this  great 
body. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  actual  vote  as  recorded  does  not 
show  the  true  division  in  the  Senate  on 
that  historic  decision,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  it  is  not 
true  that,  after  accounting  for  the  two 
pairs  and  the  showing  of  the  position  of 
one  Senator  who,  though  absent,  could 
not  obtain  a  pair,  the  actual  vote  would 
show  that  the  division  was  56  for  laying 
on  the  table  to  44  against  laying  on  the 
table,  or  a  margin  of  12  votes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.  The  actual  recorded  vote  was  53 
to  42.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  the 
actual  division  of  the  Senate  was  56  to 
44,  a  difference  of  12  votes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
It  seems  clear  to  me— and  the  Record 
should  clearly  show  as  we  begin  debate 
on  the  renewed  discussion— that  the 
Senate  indicated,  by  a  very  sizable 
margin  of  12,  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  consider  the  question,  which  was  laid 
on  the  table  so  decisively. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  one  of  those  who  contrib- 
uted greatly  in  a  most  convincing  way 
to  the  debate  and  to  the  decision  reached 
by  the  Senate.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Senate  brought  out  the  additional  flg. 
ures  on  the  vote.  I  Intended  to  mention 
that  the  recorded  vote  of  those  present 
and  voting  was  53  to  42, 

With  all  due  deference  to  each  of  the 
42.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  at  least 
some  of  the  42  were  partly  influenced  by 
sympathy,  shall  I  say,  toward  those  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  those  who  opposed 
the  motion  so  very  sincerely  and  who 
put  up  the  major  part  of  the  fight. 
Without  casting  any  reflection  on  any 
Senator,  but  stating  the  general  trend 
of  things  here  at  times,  if  the  vote  had 
been  closer,  if  we  had  moved  closer  to  the 
idea  of  actually  turning  upside  down  the 
established  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
procedure  had  become  unbalanced,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  would  have  been 
as  many  as  42  Senators  who  would  have 
voted  as  they  did,  but  on  a  final  decision 
some  of  the  42  would  have  reached  a 
conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  motion 
should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Pursuing  the  point 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
made,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  debate 
immediately  preceding  the  vote  which  he 
has  mentioned,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
the  principal  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  took  the  very  strong  position 
that  the  vote  on  the  issue  then  pending 
would  be  the  last  opportimlty  that 
Senators  would  have  at  this  session  to 
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show  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
particular  change  proposed  in  the 
cloture  rules,  and  that  that  argument, 
coming  from  such  a  distinguished 
source,  might  easily  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  votes  of  some  Senators  who 
felt  that  it  would  be  the  last  opportimity. 
as  stated  by  that  principal  sponsor,  for 
them  to  show  that  they  wanted  to 
change  the  Senate  rule  which  was  in 
issue? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  always 
fiank,  forceful,  and  forthright.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  he  very  clearly  stated 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  vote 
about  to  be  taken  would  be  the  last  op- 
portunity at  this  session  to  cast  a  vote 
even  in  the  direction  which  he  favored, 
and  even  though  it  might  not  be  the 
e.xpress  point  that  a  Senator  wished  to 
vote  upon,  it  would  be  well  that  Senators 
vote  against  tabling  the  motion  and  to 
vote  In  favor  of  the  position  that  he  es- 
poused. Otherwise,  there  would  not  be 
another  opportunity. 

Collateral  matters  often  influence 
Senators  with  reference  to  many  of  their 
votes.  There  are  varying  degrees  of  in- 
terest involved  in  the  casting  of  many 
votes  in  the  Senate  during  the  year.  I 
am  sure  that  a  comparable  number  of 
the  42  who  voted  against  the  tabling  mo- 
tion were  influenced  by  the  collateral 
fact  of  civil  rights  proposals  being  tied 
in— incorrectly  tied  in— but  nevertheless 
tied  in  with  that  vote.  I  am  sure  that 
factor  was  responsible  for  the  way  many 
of  the  42  Senators  voted. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  intended  as  a 
reflection  on  Senators  who  so  voted.  As 
I  have  said,  collateral  matters  often  in- 
fluence us  to  a  degree. 

So  I  believe  that  if  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  had  been  omitted  from  considera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  vote,  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  instead  of  42  Senators 
casting  their  votes  against  the  motion, 
there  would  have  been  many  less  than  42 
votes  cast  to  make  such  a  shocking  de- 
parture from  the  true  rules  of  procedure 
and  the  true  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  shocking,  in  the  face  of  the  plain 
language  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
their  unmistakable  meaning  and  the 
precedents  of  well  over  a  century  and  a 
half,  for  Senators  to  have  actually  filed 
a  motion  that  was  completely  outside 
and  beyond  the  rules. 

Furthermore,  the  motion  was  not  only 
outside  and  beyond  the  rules,  but  was  in 
the  face  of  the  rules  and  contraiy  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  and  with  all  deference, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  debate,  the 
occasion,  and  the  feelings  of  the  moment, 
the  Vice  President  was  actually  ui-ged  to 
abdicate  his  constitutional  role  as  Pre- 
siding Officer  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  go  out  into  the  realms  of  the 
unknown,  and  actually  to  make  a  rule. 
That  is  what  he  would  have  been  doing 
if  we  had  yielded  to  the  strong  pleas 
and  urgings  that  were  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  proponents. 

Regardless  of  who  might  be  the  Vice 
Piesident — and  certainly  regardless  of 
the  kind  of  feeling  I  have  for  the  pres- 
ent Vice  President— I  think  it  was  an- 
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other  milestone  in  our  history  that  the 
Vice  President  would  not  abdicate  his 
true  constitutional  role:  that  he  would 
not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Senate's  rules: 
that  he  would  not  invade  the  territory' 
of  the  Senate:  that  he  would  not  try  to 
make  a  rule  of  his  own.  so  to  speak. 
Since  the  Vice  President  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
that  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable  as  a 
precedent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  served  many 
purposes.  It  cleared  up  the  points  I 
have  mentioned.  It  had  a  bearing  on 
the  true  role  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  had  a  most  whole- 
some influence,  I  think,  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future  on  the  proposition 
that  change  mu.st  be  made  in  the  way 
suggested. 

Change  can  come.  We  mu.st  have 
change.  Change  will  come.  It  does 
come  every  day,  every  week,  and  everj- 
year.  But  it  should  not  come  by  up- 
setting the  time-tried  and  time-proved 
rules  and  procedures  of  this  great  bodv. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  Meld  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  had 
failed  and  if  the  proposal  to  which  that 
motion  was  addres.^ed  had  been  adopt- 
ed— which  of  course  would  have  followed 
logically— the  Senate  thereby  would  have 
established  a  special  rule  of  cloture  ap- 
plicable at  the  first  of  each  Congress, 
by  which,  in  the  Senate,  a  majority  of 
one  not  only  could  close  debate,  but  also 
could  adopt  any  new  rule  or  make  any 
change  in  the  old  rules  desired,  not  only 
affecting  the  cloture  rule,  but  also  af- 
fecting every  other  rule  or  every  conceiv- 
able new  rule  which  might  be  offered  at 
the  time  by  a  simple  majority  of  one'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  If  that  precedent  had  been  es- 
tablished it  would  have  opened  the  door 
wide  for  all  the  possibilities  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  and,  be- 
yond doubt,  for  many  more  which  time 
might  wash  onto  the  shore,  and  rapidly 
wash  onto  the  shore,  thus  completely- 
setting  aside  and  destroying  the  Senate 
rules,  destroying  this  body  as  it  func- 
tions and  as  it  is  now  known. 

I  could  go  further  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  say  if  that  proposal 
had  prevailed  affirmatively  the  motion 
not  only  would  have  applied  to  rule 
XXII  but  also,  with  equal  logic,  could 
have  been  applied  to  all  the  other  rules: 
and.  with  almost  equal  logic,  could  have 
been  applied  at  other  times  during  the 
session,  even  with  respect  to  consider- 
ing a  bill  or  on  procedural  matters.  In 
fact,  it  would  have  been  a  precedent 
which  would  have  invaded  the  entire 
realm  of  the  operation  and  work  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  that  would  have  been  the 
opening  wedge  which  would  have 
brought  about  changes. 

In  reviewing  the  debate  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  vote.  I  am  not  content  to  let 
it  rest  with  only  what  I  might  think 
about  it  as  an  individual  Senator.  I 
noticed  a  coltunn  published  yesterday  in 
one  of  the  local  newspapers,  the  Sunday 
Star,  giving  a  review  of  the  week  under 


the  title  "New  Senate  Disposes  of  First 
Real  Fight."  The  author  of  that  column 
in  that  responsible  newspaper,  among 

other  things,  said  this: 

The  vote  and  the  debate  underlined  a  fact 
which  is  overlooked  by  those  who  view  the 
rules  fight  only,  or  primarily,  in  terms  of 
Negro  rights.  And  this  is  that  many  Sena- 
tors still  believe  the  Senate  to  be  the  one 
remaining  bastion  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  all  minorities  against  the  possibly 
oppressive  rule  of  majorities. 

A  Democratic  freshman  Senator  of  Japa- 
nese extraction,  Dankx  Inovtf,  expressed 
this  viewpoint  In  a  surprise  and  impas- 
sioned maiden  speech  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Asserting  that  he  well  understood  the  hu- 
man injustice  suffered  because  of  color,  the 
thrice-wounded  World  War  U  hero  declared : 

"If  any  lesson  of  history  is  clear  It  is  that 
minorities  change,  new  minorities  take  their 
place  and  old  minorities  grow  into  the  ma- 
jority. 

"I  have  heard  so  often  in  the  past  few 
weeks  eloquent  and  good  men  plead  for  the 
chance  to  let  the  majority  rule.  I  disagree, 
for  to  me  it  is  equally  clear  tiiat  democracy 
does  not  necessarily  result  from  majority 
rule,  but  rather  from  the  forged  compromise 
of  the  majority  with  the  minority." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  time  will  prove 
that  the  short  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  was  a  milestone  in  the  his- 
torj^  of  the  Senate  for  clarity,  brevity. 
and  substance,  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  better  since  I  have  been 
here.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii,  as  well 
as  other  Senators,  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  real  and  true  role  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been 
clouded  because  of  assertions  made  in 
this  debate,  as  well  as  preceding  ones, 
usually  tied  in  with  an  Issue  which 
somewhat  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  read  further  from  the  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday  Star: 

Senator  Inotjti:  said  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  Bill  of  Elights  and  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  is  not  simply  to  grant  the  majority 
the  power  to  rule,  but  also  to  limit  that 
power.  Accordingly,  he  concluded,  he  op- 
posed the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
southern  minority  in  the  Senate  in  the  name 
of  helping  the  Negro  minority  in  the  United 
States 

Mr,  President,  the  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  expressed  as  well 
and  as  clearly  as  a  veteran  with  great 
experience  would  have  the  principle  in- 
volved: that  this  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  majorities  or  minorities,  but  also  is 
a  matter  of  the  minority  being  able  to 
engraft  into  proposed  legislation  at  least 
some  of  its  views  and  some  of  its  posi- 
tion. I  think  that  is  of  the  utmost 
major  importance. 

When  we  consider  the  nimiber  of  times 
cloture  has  been  attempted,  the  number 
of  times  it  has  failed  and  the  number  of 
times  it  has  been  invoked,  there  is  no  way 
to  really  count  the  value  of  rule  XXII, 
for  it  permits  the  minority  not  only  to  be 
heard  but  also  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  engraft  into  the  policies  of  this  body 
and  of  proposed  legislation  its  viewpoint 
and  position.  In  that  way  this  Govern- 
ment has  never  drifted  off  far  to  one  way 
or  far  to  another  way,  because  of  what 
might  be  the  temporary  will  of  a  bare 
majority,  but  has  managed,  as  a  result 
of  this  rule  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  to  represent  the  entire  Nation, 
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with  its  diversity  of  economy,  its  diver- 
sity of  people  and  climate  and  so  many 
other  conditions  which  go  to  make  up 
our  national  life. 

So  I  want  to  say  again  with  emphasis 
that  the  historic  occasion  of  the  vote 
and  the  debate  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  strength  of  our  Nation  and  to  an 
understanding  of  the  real  Issue  Involved. 
The  Senate  has  again  bottomed  Itself 
on  the  firm  foundations  of  an  approach 
to  legislation  that  will  protect  minorities, 
not  only  in  their  right  to  be  heard,  but 
to  have  a  real  part  in  the  policies  of  this 
Nation,  thus  confirming  the  fact  that  it 
is,  not  a  majority  nation,  but  a  nation  of 
great  strength  where  all  groups  have 
their  day  in  court  and  have  their 
strength  impressed  into  the  policies  of 
the  nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  noted,  did  he  not,  that 
of  the  four  Senators  from  the  two  new 
States  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  both  of 
which  are  geographically  remote  from 
the  old  States  of  the  Union  and  have 
problems  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
they  feel  may  need  to  be  asserted  vigor- 
ously, over  and  over  again,  before  they 
may  be  recognized  by  others;   three  of 
those  four  Senators  voted  with  the  pre- 
vailing   majority    which   illustrated   so 
clearly  that  those  three  Senators  recog- 
nized a  possible  minority  position   for 
themselves  in  the  future,  and,  recogniz- 
mg  it,  wanted  to  make  very  sure  that 
they  not  surrender,  thus  early  in  HawaU's 
and  Alaska's  statehood,  their  right  to  be 
heard  in  behalf  of  the  interests  and  ob- 
jectives which  are  vital  to  their  two  new 
States? 
The  Senator  noted  that,  did  he  not? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  noted  it,  indeed;  and 
I  dare  say  their  people  will  understand 
and  will  applaud  their  position  with  ref- 
erence to  protecting  their  States  rights. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.    I  thoroughly  agree 
that  their  people  will  feel  they  have  been 
well  represented  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  may  add  right  there  that  the 
two  Senators  from  Alaska  were  men  of 
long  experience  in  government,  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  their  State,  one  having 
been  a  former  territorial  Governor,  the 
other  having  served  a  long  time,  most 
creditably,  as  a  delegate  in  Congress. 
They  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for 
4  years. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
iNouYE],  to  whom  I  have  just  referred 
has  only  come  into  the  Senate  this  year' 
but  he  was  in  the  House,  I  believe,  about 
4  years.  Certainly,  they  are  not  ama- 
teurs. They  are  seasoned  men,  who  re- 
flected their  mature  judgment  based  on 
wide  experience. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  they  are  seasoned  men  with  a  view- 
point which  should  be  recognized  as  one 
that  shows  an  understanding  of  those 
States,  with  their  peculiar  problems,  far 
removed   from    the    other,    which    may 


require  them  to  stand  here  from  time  to 
time,  long  lengths  of  time,  to  explain  pa- 
tiently to  the  people  and  their  colleagues 
the  objectives  of  the  people  of  their 
States. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question :  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningJ.  who,  as 
the  Senator  has  just  said,  was  for  a  long 
time  territorial  Governor  of  Alaska,  gave 
some  of  our  ultraliberal  friends  some- 
thing to  think  about  the  other  day. 
when,  in  the  course  of  his  able  speech  on 
this  subject,  he  made  it  so  clear  that 
practically  all  the  great  liberals  in  the 
recent  past  of  our  Nation  took  the  same 
position  they  took;  namely,  that  the  clo- 
ture rule  should  be  preserved  without 
further  emasculation? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningJ  quoted  such  Sen- 
ators as  former  Senator  Borah,  former 
Senator  La  Pollette.  Sr. 
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Mr.   STENNIS.     And,  more   recently, 
Senator  O'Mahoney. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  our  late  col- 
league, Senator  O'Mahoney.  from  Wyo- 
ming. Former  Senator  Norris  was  an- 
other. The  Senator  from  Alaska  quoted 
many  great  liberals  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  truly  Lberal  position 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Senate  had 
been  that  the  protection  of  minority 
rights  of  all  kinds  required  the  use  of 
long,  and  sometimes  unlimited,  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Is  it  not  true 
that  he  did  that  in  a  most  compelling 
and  convincing  manner  so  as  to  make 
some  of  our  friends  realize  that  they 
were  departing  from  the  path  of  liberal- 
ism, which  I  am  sure  they  are  trying  to 
tread? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  The  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  was  carefully  de- 
livered, with  logic,  reason,  and  precedent, 
and  conclusively  showed  that  over  the 
years— not  merely  the  past  few  years, 
but  over  the  decades— the  consistent 
position  of  some  of  these  stalwarts,  some 
of  whom  we  have  inscribed  in  the  wait- 
ing room— the  hall  of  fame  in  the  Sen- 
ate, so  to  speak— was  as  the  Senator  has 
stated. 

I  may  point  out  that  since  the  Senator 
from  Florida  came  to  the  Senate,  which 
was  about  the  same  time  as  I  did    we 
have  seen  many,  many  battles  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  many  hard  fought 
well  presented  struggles,  in  which  the 
so-called  liberals,  or  those  of  more  liberal 
views,  were  fighting  hard  for  their  funda- 
mental behefs.  under  the  protection  of 
rule  XXn,  who  went  all  out  in  their  fight 
and  were  effective  in  their  efforts  in  most 
cases— nearly  every  time  they  won  con- 
cessions of  substance  and  got  proposals 
modified  or  postponed  until  they  could 
get  their  point  of  view  better  understood 
and  a  modification  of  the  proposed  law 
or  policy  that  was  under  consideration. 

We  have  seen  some  of  those  occur- 
rences time  and  time  again,  and  I  shall 
mention  some  of  them  specifically  in  the 
course  of  my  future  remarks.  So  what 
is  involved  is  not  merely  theory.  It  is 
not  just  history  we  are  talking  about.  It 
happens  here  in  every  session.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  last  session.  It  will  happen 
in  this  session. 


Mr.  President,  with  that  brief  revie* 
of  the  situation  which  took  place  in  tS 
Senate  last  week  in  the  debate  and  th« 
vote,  I  want  to  go  back  and  review  agate 
some  of  the  fundamentals  with  which  we 
are  still  dealing  now  in  the  pending  ques 
tion  before  the  Senate,  the  proposal  t^ 
change  rule  XXn.  My  heart  as  weU  Z 
my  mind  lead  me  back  again  and  again 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Senate  is  the 
one  place  in  our  Government  that  is  the 
forum  of  the  States.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  States  rights,  as  that  term  i« 
ordinarily  understood,  but  we  know  our 
Government  is  not  a  mass  government 
It  is  divided  into  units  of  States.  The 
States  are  further  divided  into  units  and 
have  local  governments.  It  is  the  only 
branch  of  our  Government  in  which  the 
States  can  be  represented  fully.  The 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  White 
House  have  their  special  functions,  but 
the  Senate  is  the  only  forum  of  the 
States.  The  New  Senate  Office  Building 
carries  that  message  to  the  wide  world 
which  is  inscribed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building.  It  says:  "The  United  States 
Senate:  The  living  symbol  of  our  Union 
of  States." 

I  continue  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  formation  of  our  Con- 
stitution, it  was  this  structure,  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  the  backbone  of  the  com- 
promise  which  really  led  to  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution.  I  remember  that 
the  record  shows  that  Benjamin  Prank- 
lin,  who  was  then  a  man  81  years  of  age 
I  believe,  rose  one  morning  and  addressed 
the  Chair,  with  George  Washington  the 
Presiding  Officer,  as  we  so  pleasantly  re- 
call, and  Benjamin  Franklin  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  there  all 
these  weeks  and  had  not  reached  agree- 
ment on  essential  matters  of  substance, 
and  that  something  had  to  be  done! 
That  is  when  he  moved  that  they  open 
their  sessions  thereafter  with  a  prayer. 
That  was  done. 

There  came  out  of  that  new  earnest- 
ness and  that  new  start,  so  to  speak, 
within  the  course  of  10  or  12  days  there- 
after, the  great  compromise  which  led 
to  establishing  a  Senate  in  which  each 
State   would   be   represented   with  two 
votes,  regardless  of  population  and  re- 
gardless of  anything  else.     They  wrote 
into  the  Constitution   article  V.  which 
provides  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  suffrage  in  the  Senate  without  its 
own  consent.    It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  the  other  49  States  may  say 
or  may  want  to  do  or  may  try  to  do.    It 
is  written  into  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  United  States  that  no  State  under 
any  circumstances,  without  its  consent 
may  be  deprived  of  its  suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

That  is  the  one  point  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  can  recall  which  is  not  open 
to  amendment  of  any  kind  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  not  open  to  amend- 
ment under  any  circumstances,  and  is 
the  only  such  point  in  the  entire  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  entire  structure  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  Senate.  Rule  XXn  in 
its  present  form  is  also  a  part  of  the 
structure  upon  which  this  body  rests.  If 
we  keep  chipping  away  and  whittling 
away  on  that  principle,  we  not  only 
change  the  rules,  but  we  also  change  the 
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senate  of  the  United  States.  If  we  do 
that,  we  abdicate  the  position  of  the 
Senate  and  its  power  and,  in  a  large  way, 
its  responsibility,  directly  contrary  to  the 
letter  in  mtiny  instances,  and  the  spirit 
in  all  instances,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  further  matter. 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
referred.  I  have  witnessed  fights  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  rule  XXH  was 
the  one  thing  that  saved  great  areas  of 
this  country  in  their  fundamental  rights. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  im- 
portant in  our  economy  and  in  our  phys- 
ical life  than  water.  We  have  seen  some 
instances  when  States,  particularly  West- 
ern States,  had  to  fight  for  their  lives, 
and  for  their  economy,  and  their  future 
with  reference  to  water  rights,  because 
in  the  passions  of  the  moment,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  being  tied  in  with  other 
matters,  the  steamroller  was  about  to 
run  over  them;  but  their  Senators  here 
on  the  floor,  after  the  House  Members 
were  swept  aside  with  crushing  blows  by 
a  great  majority  over  there,  were  able 
to  get  the  Senate  to  protect  them. 

We  also  considered  the  matter  of  oil. 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  Rule  XXII  came  in  somewhat 
on  the  other  side  at  times,  and  perhaps 
on  both  sides  at  times.  However,  rule 
XXII  was  a  vital  factor. 

I  know  of  other  economic  questions 
which  came  up  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
It  affects  also  any  population  group, 
whether  it  is  in  the  South  or  wherever 
it  is.  No  matter  where  such  a  group  is. 
rule  XXn  protects  them.  It  works  both 
ways.  We  should  not  brush  aside  this 
fundamental  protection  in  our  Govern- 
ment which  h£is  meant  so  much  to  all 
these  groups  in  the  past  and  which  cer- 
tainly will  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  remove  this  protection,  the 
evils  will  certainly  show  up  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Admitting,  of  course. 
that  everything  the  Senator  has  said 
about  the  fields  in  which  the  cloture  rule 
has  been  used  is  entirely  correct,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  recall 
that  in  the  vastly  important  matter  of 
the  further  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy the  cloture  rule  was  used? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     For  some  weeks  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  cloture  rule 
was  discussed,  and  the  result  of  the  de- 
bate of  several  weeks  was  that  the  mi- 
nority was  sustained  in  certain  of  their 
positions  and  that  those  positions  were 
met  by  amendments  in  the  proposed  act 
before  it  was  passed,  and  that  It  was 
passed  within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  or 
days  after  the  failure  of  the  cloture  vote, 
with  amendments  which  protected  the 
opinions  of  the  minority  in  certain  fields, 
which  up  to  now  have  not  been  shown 
to  be  unwise  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
best  protection  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  real  reason  that  I  had  not 
mentioned  it  at  the  time  was  that  in 
another  phase  of  my  prepared  argument 
I  intended  to  mention,  with  special  em- 


phEisis.  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  which 
was  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  most 
severe  debates  I  have  seen  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  remember  that  at  one  time  in  the 
debate  the  floor  leader  for  the  major- 
ity took  the  position  that  a  Senator 
could  not  speak  on  his  own  amendment 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
leader.  He  would  give  a  Senator  3  min- 
utes or  5  minutes,  or  whatever  he  might 
wish  to  give.  At  one  time  I  said  that 
I  was  not  willing  to  pay  that  price,  and 
I  would  not  speak  at  all.  I  did  not  want 
to  bow  the  neck  to  an  arbitrary  rule 
like  that.  It  shows  how  close  one  can 
get  to  it. 

While  we  are  on  that  act.  that  de- 
bate had  matters  in  it  which  affected 
the  TVA  Act  and  the  TVA  territory.  I 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  hear  the  debate  over  there,  and  one 
of  the  Representatives  from  Mississippi 
represented  16  counties,  every  one 
of  them  in  the  TVA  area  and  all  vital- 
ly affected.  He  was  allowed  5  minutes 
in  which  to  argue  the  bill. 

Although  the  bill  had  far-reaching 
provisions  and  affected  every  one  of  the 
16  counties,  that  Representative  was  al- 
lotted 5  minutes  in  which  to  present  his 
argument.  He  got  3  minutes  in  his 
own  right  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and  some  other  Representative  yielded 
him  2  additional  minutes.  He  had 
barely  begun  his  speech  on  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bill  and  how  it  affected  his 
people  when  his  time  expired. 

Like  a  hurricane,  the  bill  swept  on  to 
passage.  It  came  to  the  Senate,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said,  and  the 
Senate  debated  it  for  about  4  weeks. 
During  that  time  concessions  were  made, 
and  since  its  enactment  the  law  has 
proved  to  be  sound. 

I  continue  my  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  Senate  being  the  forum  for  the 
State.s.  The  comparison  I  have  made 
with  the  House  is  certainly  not  to  the 
discredit  of  the  House.  The  House  is  a 
very  important  and  major  part  of  the 
entire  Government,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  legislative  branch.  But  under  the 
rules — more  or  less  under  the  rules  of 
necessity — the  House  can  be  swept  aside, 
under  certain  conditions,  whereas  the 
State  representation  in  the  Senate  can- 
not. Each  Senator,  by  the  time  he  has 
been  a  Member  for  even  a  short  time, 
is  usually  assigned  to  at  least  four  major 
committees.  Practically  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  service,  each  Senator  is 
assigned  to  at  least  four  committees,  all 
of  them  major  to  a  great  degree.  Usual- 
ly those  four  committees  have  much  to 
do  directly  with  the  rights  and  problems 
of  the  respective  States.  I  mention  this 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  picture  that 
the  Senate  is  the  forum  of  the  States. 

No  particular  rule  goes  to  make  up  the 
substance  of  the  entire  pattern,  but  each 
rule  has  its  place.  However,  one  rule 
which  goes  to  the  vitals  of  virtually  all 
the  rules  is  rule  XXn.  the  rule  which 
is  sought  to  be  changed,  thus  whittling 
away  the  power  and  the  importance  of 
the  representation  of  the  States. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Grtjen- 
iNGl.  in  a  very  fine,  well-prepared 
speech,  pointed  out  the  other  day  that 


23  of  the  50  States  have  5  or  fewer 
Representatives.  Th&t  is  almost  half 
the  States.  It  lacks  two  of  being  half 
the  States.  Those  23  States  have  6 
or  fewer  Representatives.  I  believe  that 
5  of  those  23  States  have  only  1  Repre- 
sentative each  in  the  House.  So  any 
proposal  which  would  reduce  or  whittle 
away  the  representation  of  a  State  in  the 
Senate  vitally  affects  the  future  of  the 
people  of  that  State,  and  its  position 
more  particularly,  in  view  of  its  small 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  also  demon- 
strated that  there  are  enough  votes  in 
10  States  to  pass  or  defeat  a  measure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Ten  of 
the  50  States  is  20  percent.  So  20  per- 
cent of  the  States  could  muster  the 
strength  necessary  to  pass  or  defeat  a 
measure  in  the  House,  whereas  26  or 
more  of  the  States,  considered  on  a  State 
basis,  are  required  to  pass  a  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  present 
rules,  when  put  to  the  extreme.  17  States 
could  band  together  to  defeat  measures 
which  were  considered  by  the  people  to 
be  obnoxious  or  unbearable.  But  things 
seldom  happen  in  that  way.  As  I  men- 
tioned earher  in  my  remarks,  a  major 
part  of  the  activities  influenced  by  rule 
XXII  can  enable  a  minority  group  to  get 
amendments  into  a  bill  or  into  a  policy, 
amendments  which  represent,  in  a  major 
way.  at  least,  either  the  particular  bill 
or  the  particular  problem  involved. 

We  hear,  and  have  always  heard,  much 
about  the  checks  and  balances  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  its  operations. 
Some  persons  think  that  the  checks-and- 
balances  system  is  out  of  date  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  should  not  be  given  the 
emphasis  now  that  was  given  to  it  in  the 
past.  I  heartily  disagree  with  that  posi- 
tion. I  believe  there  is  far  more  reason 
today  for  such  a  system  than  there  was 
in  the  past,  when  the  United  States  was 
an  infant  nation,  a  small  nation,  just 
coming  into  its  own.  There  is  more  rea- 
son today  for  checks  and  balances  than 
there  was  in  the  days  when  life  was  sim- 
pler and  the  problems  of  government 
were  not  so  great.  In  any  event  it  was 
laid  down  as  the  fundamental  structure 
of  our  Government  that  there  would  be 
checks  and  balances. 

By  the  way.  no  popular  government, 
as  directly  of  the  people  as  our  Govern- 
ment is.  has  ever  endured  for  so  long  a 
time,  unless  there  were,  in  some  prac- 
tical way.  whether  written  into  a  con- 
stitution or  not,  certain  checks  and  bal- 
ances, which  have  been  the  device  which 
has  kept  our  Government  operating  and 
meeting  the  problems  of  its  times. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  of  our 
time,  a  new  problem,  which  makes  checks 
and  balances  absolutely  necessary,  is  the 
activity  of  pressure  groups  and  other  or- 
ganized groups. 

Their  organizations  are  effective  at  the 
polls.  They  make  consistent,  repeated, 
well -planned,  and  schooled  efforts  to  im- 
pose their  will  upon  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  They  do  this 
day  in  and  day  out,  even  before  the  pros- 
pects become  candidates  of  their  own 
party,  and  follow  right  through  to  the 
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election,  &Dd  then  follow  up  not  only 
every  week,  but  every  day,  placing  direct 
pressure  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  vast  ix)wer.  It  malces  no  dif- 
ference who  the  President  is  at  any 
given  time.  His  power  is  many  times 
greater  today  than  it  was  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  or  even  50  years  or 
10  years  a«o.  Today,  the  Nation  has  a 
budget  of  $99  billion,  to  be  spent  every 
12  months.  The  power  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  are  immense;  they 
provide  a  means  for  tremendous  pres- 
sure. 

Such  pressure  is  exerted  in  various 
ways.  Not  only  is  it  applied  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  can  also  be  applied  to  economic 
groups  and  to  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  Although 
the  legislative  brsmch  is  independent  of 
the  executive  branch,  they  are,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  tied  very  closely  together. 
So  the  need  for  checks  and  balances,  of 
which  rule  XXTT  has  proved  to  be  a  ma- 
jor and  outstanding  part,  is  undoubtedly 
greater  today  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  how  sad  it  would  be  if 
ever,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  that 
concept  were  abandoned. 

We  also  know  that  as  part  of  this  new 
picture,  in  connection  with  most  eco- 
nomic matters,  the  courts  themselves — 
from  the  trial  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States — have  become 
more  liberal  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
UJS.  Constitution.  Undoubtedly  they  are 
now  much  more  inclined  to  read  into  it 
liberal  interpretations  than  was  the  case 
in  the  early  days;  and  imdoubtedly  to- 
day they  are  much  more  inclined  to  go 
into  the  field  of  what  is,  in  effect,  legis- 
lation and  poliC3miaking. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  things  add  up 
to  a  current  trend  which  emphasizes  the 
need  to  have  somewhere  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  a  place  where  checks  and 
balances  can  be  applied.  However,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  compelling  circum- 
stances, they  will  not  be  applied  in  the 
extreme. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  mentioned 
the  atomic  energy  bill — a  measure  which 
I  am  sure  was  framed  in  the  utmost  good 
faith,  and  was  presented  here  on  behalf 
of  a  very  fine  and  very  popular  President 
of  the  United  States.  Great  pressure 
was  exerted  on  Senators  in  the  effort  to 
have  that  measure  passed  in  the  form 
the  administration  thought  it  should 
have,  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  know  that  nothing  really 
wrong  was  done  in  that  connection;  but 
certainly  there  never  has  been  a  debate 
during  which  more  telephone  calls  came 
to  Senators.  Tremendous  pressure  from 
the  executive  branch  was  exerted  here. 
That  pressure  was  not  of  an  illegal  na- 
ture; but,  in  total,  it  was  very  great.  As 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out.  it  was  because  of  the  protective  arm 
or  barrier  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  that  those  in  interest 
here  were  able  to  protect  their  people 
and  themselves. 

So  these  matters  add  up  to  the  actual 
need — greater  now  than  ever  before — 
for  continuation  of  effective  checks  and 


balances.  A  number  of  them  were  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution  itself.  In  the 
first  place,  ours  is  a  government  of  lim- 
ited powers;  and  the  other  powers  are 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 
In  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment we  have  a  built-in  arrangement  of 
checks  and  balances.  One  of  them  en- 
ables the  executive  branch  to  veto  a  bill 
which  has  been  passed  by  Congress. 
Thereafter,  In  turn,  the  legislative 
branch  can  under  certain  circumstances, 
doublecheck  on  the  Executive,  by  over- 
riding   the    veto.     Another    provision 

makes  r>ossible  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  an  amendment  is  to  be 
submitted,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  is  required;  and  thereafter  the 
amendment  must  be  appaoved  or  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  authority  of  either  House  to  expel 
a  Member  is  another  check — one  on  our- 
selves. Although  that  power  is  rarely 
used,  it  is  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  a  part  of  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

I  refer  also  to  the  power  to  impeach 
an  officer  of  the  executive  branch — even 
including  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  way  the  Senate  can  ti-y 
a  person  so  accused;  and,  if  he  is  con- 
victed, he  will  be  removed  from  office. 

Mr.  President,  inile  XXII  has  proved 
to  be  a  practical  part  of  oui-  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  All  these  things 
show  a  continuing  and  growing  need  for 
it.  I  believe  the  Senate  supplies,  under 
rule  XXn,  more  checks  and  more  bal- 
ances than  is  to  be  had  by  means  of  any 
other  group  or  any  other  circumstance 
within  the  framework  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  retmn  to  the  proposi- 
tion that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  no 
charges  of  substance  have  really  been 
proven  against  the  proper  operation  of 
rule  XXn.  It  is  said  that  the  majority 
should  always  have  the  right  to  control, 
and  tliat  the  new  Members  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  help  formulate  the 
rules.  The  new  Members  of  the  Senate 
constitute  a  very  fine  group,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  heard  much  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  not  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  on  the  question  of  the  rules 
which  will  govern  it.  However,  I  point 
out  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  they  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tvmity  to  participate  in  it.  Under  our 
system  for  the  assignment  of  new  Sena- 
tors to  committees,  each  new  Senator 
will,  most  fortunately,  be  given  what  is 
considered  a  major  committee  assign- 
ment, to  begin  with;  and,  as  time  passes 
and  as  the  changes  occur,  he  will  find 
himself  in  a  better  and  better  position; 
and  the  first  thing  he  knows,  he  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  work. 

Furthermore,  as  the  yeans  pass  a  Sen- 
ator begins  to  understand  the  wisdom  of 
these  rules  in  their  practical  operation 
and  application:  and.  after  all,  he  will 
not  have  much  real  complaint  about 
them. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  proof 
that  any  real  harm  is  done  because  of 
the  operation  of  rule  XXII,  or  that  the 
Nation  has  suffered   thereby. 

Senators  have  referred  to  the  votes 
cast  on  various  measures. 
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The  vote  taken  last  Thursday  in  thu 
Senate  showed  that  the  proposal  then 
before  the  Senate  failed  of  passage  bT 
cause  of  a  lack  of  merit.  Certainly  that 
was  not  due  to  any  fault  or  defect  in 
rule  XXII ;  that  rule  was  not  the  culprit 
Whatever  fault  there  was  with  that 
proposal  must  have  been  inherent  in  thp 
proposal  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  note  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to 
vote  on  every  major  measure  in  Pres- 
ident  Kennedy's  programs  for  1961  and 
1962.  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  bills 
wtaich  failed  to  pass  in  the  House  waa 
not  brought  up  in  the  Senate;  but  rule 
XXII  did  not  keep  any  of  the  bills  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  from  being 
passed  on,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— and  passed  on  by  either  a  direct 
vote  on  the  bill  itself  or  by  a  vote  on  a 
motion  to  cut  off  debate.  When  there 
was  a  motion  to  cut  off  debate,  the  bill 
was  not  even  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast.  In  that  connection, 
I  refer  to  the  literacy  test  bills,  on  which 
the  Senate  voted  last  year. 

I  return  to  the  broad  proposition  that 
not  a  single  one  of  the  far-reaching 
measures  proposed  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  come  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  already  referred  to  an  occur- 
rence during  the  time  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  in  the  Senate.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Act  is  an  outstanding  il- 
lustration of  a  measure  that  was  affected 
by  the  operation  of  rule  XXH.  It  was  a 
far-reaching  and  major  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  submitted  in  all  sin- 
cerity by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  with  all  the  force,  influ- 
ence, persuasion,  and  power  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  squarely  behind  it.  It  had 
the  pressure  of  various  groups  and  large 
segments  of  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Everything,  it  seemed,  was  driving  to 
pass  the  bill  as  written. 

After  a  very  rapid  debate  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  impossible  really  to  present  the 
measure  on  its  meilts  in  the  House,  and 
to  point  out  its  demerits  and  possible 
consequences. 

I  observe  that  several  Senators  have 
come  into  the  Chamber  since  I  started  to 
.speak  on  this  subject.  I  repeat  that  on 
the  day  the  atomic  energy  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  went  over  to  that  body  to  hear  a  part 
of  the  debate.  I  wished  particularly  to 
hear  one  of  the  Representatives  from 
Mississippi,  who  represented  16  counties, 
every  single  one  of  which  was  directly 
and  substantially  affected  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill.  When  the  bill  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Representative  from  Mississippi  was 
permitted  to  speak  for  a  total  of  5  min- 
utes to  point  out  how  the  measure  would 
affect  the  people  whom  he  represented. 
He  was  limited  to  5  minutes  in  which  to 
point  out  the  defects  in  the  bill  and 
make  his  plea  to  his  colleagues  not  to 
vote  for  the  measure.  Under  the  rule  he 
was  permitted  3  minutes  in  his  own 
right.  He  borrowed  2  additional  minutes 
from  some  other  Representative.  Be- 
fore the  Representative  had  gotten  into 
the  real  substance  of  the  bill,  his  allot- 
ted time  had  elapsed.    He  was  gaveled 
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down,  and  the  bill  swept  on  to  a  vote 
vnthin  less  than  an  hour  after  that  Rep- 
resentative's appearance.  It  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  smd 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  it 
was  debated  off  and  on  for  approxi- 
mately 5  weeks. 

When  cloture  failed  under  rule  XXII, 
a  conference  was  held  in  which  conces- 
sions were  made.  Those  of  us  who 
had  been  fighting  the  bill  were  success- 
ful in  having  amendments  agreed  to 
which  time  has  proved,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, were  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  an  overwhelming  vote.  As  I  re- 
call, that  was  8  years  ago.  The  law  has 
been  in  operation  since  that  time. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
nor  anyone  else  of  whom  I  know  has 
heard  any  complaint  about  its  operation. 
It  has  proved  to  be  sound,  solid,  and  just 
law  for  all  groups.  Furthermore,  it  pro- 
tects the  Federal  Goverrmient  in  all  of 
its  rights  and  responsibilities.  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  major 
achievements  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  has  entered 
the  Chamber.  SUice  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  how  vitally  concerned 
the  Senator  was  with  that  measure  and 
how  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  debate 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Lotdslana.    Does   the 
Senator  recall  that  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  to  which  he  refers  we  had  some 
experience    in    seeing    how    cruel    and 
brutal  a  majority  can  be  when  that  group 
reaUy  feels  that  it  has  the  whip  hand? 
On  that  occasion  the  majority  voted  to 
lay  on  the  table  any  amendment  sub- 
mitted, regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,    even    before    it    was    dis- 
cussed.   I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  recalls 
how  completely  arbitrary  the  majority 
leader  on  that  occasion  was  when  he 
decided  he  had  heard  enough  debate  and 
insisted  that  the  amendments  be  voted 
on  post  haste,  with  the  result  that  every 
time  a  Senator  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment, even  before  he  could  obtain  recog- 
nition to  explain  his  amendment,  the 
majority  leader  would  demand  recogni- 
tion, obtain  it  from  the  Chair,  and  then 
would   move   to   lay   on   the   table   the 
amendment    even    before    the    Senator 
could  explain  his  amendment  or  discuss 
its  merits. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  recalls  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  pioshed  around  somewhat 
in  that  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  what  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed occurred  in  that  particular  de- 
bate, even  though  I  recall  the  same 
experience  having  happened  to  the  Sen- 
^y^r  iTom  Louisiana  In  other  debates, 
if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  recalls 
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correctly,  on  one  occasion,  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
from  the  Chamber,  the  majority  leader 
moved  to  table  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  remembers  that  debate.  It 
indicates  what  can  and  did  happen. 
Cloture  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  interested 
in  a  proposed  amendment.  The  floor 
leader  demanded  action.  He  would  not 
permit  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
speak  unless  he  agreed  to  speak  only  4 

or  5  minutes,  whichever  it  was.  In  the 
fervor  of  the  moment  I  declined  to  speak 
at  all  if  I  could  not  speak  any  longer 
than  that.  I  would  not  yield  to  those 
terms.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.     Does    the 
Senator  recall  that  during  the  course  of 
that  debate  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
was  not  present  during  the  earlier  de- 
bates made  the  statement  that  in  view 
of  the  failure  of  those  tactics  on  those 
occasions,  they  probably  would  not  be 
employed  in  the  future?    I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  was  not  because  of  the  fact  that 
every  Senator  had  the  right  to  make  two 
speeches  as  long  as  he  cared  to  make 
them,  those  tactics  were  defeated.    So  as 
a   practical   matter,   had   the   majority 
leader   been   in   a   position   to   invoke 
cloture  on  the  Senate  by  a  50-percent  or 
even   a   60-percent   vote,   Senators  who 
were   debating    against    the   bill   would 
not  have  been  in  a  position  to  keep  him 
from  using  that  type  of  whiplash  tactic 
Mr.   STENNIS.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
I  have  been  in   the  Senate  about  the 
same    length    of    time.    Nothing    more 
forcibly  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  rule 
XXn  than   the  debate  on   the   atomic 
energy  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendments  which  were 
forced  upon  that  bill  as  a  result  of  the 
extended  and  determined  debate  of  the 
minority  on  that  occasion  have  remained 
m  the  law.  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone 
maintain  that  those  amendments  should 
be  removed  from  the  law. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  one  of  the  aspects 
of  the  debate  was  the  famous  Dixon - 
Yates  contract,  which  was  subject  to 
much  criticism,  as  the  Senator  knows 
Subsequently,  exposures  were  made  that 
caused  even  Senators  who  favored  the 
Dixon -Yates  contract  to  feel  that  it  was 
subject  to  very  serious  criticism,  par- 
ticulariy  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
It  had  been  brought  about 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
later  the  courts  upheld  the  position  of 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  were  ac- 
cused of  fllibustering  the  bill?  Did  not 
the  Court  sustain  the  position  of  the  mi- 
nority in  that  fight? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entirely  correct.  One  thing  that 
has  impressed  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana was  the  fact  that  in  that  fight  the 
administration  recommended  that  pri- 
vate concerns  should  be  able  to  obtain 
private  patents  on  contracts  for  research 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  If  i  re- 
call correctly,  those  contracts  even 
permitted  private  patents  based  on  Gov- 
ernment research  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  paid. 


If  I  recall  correctly,  one  of  the  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  provided  that  even 
where  contracts  were  obtained  on  Uie 
l>asis  of  private  research,  there  would 
still  be  compulsory  licensing  so  that 
others  could  manufacture  some  of  the 
commodities  resulting  from  the  research 
in  competition  with  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  a  stranglehold  on  the 
new  development. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  that  debate,  as  in  many  others, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  an 
oustanding  contribution  with  reference 
to  the  matter  of  patent  rights,  as  well  as 
other  related  matters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  was  referring  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  an  outstand- 
ing illustration  of  an  instance  when  ex- 
tensive debate  took  place  for  days  and 
days  strictly  on  its  merits  and  resulted 
in  the  final  passage  of  a  bill,  but  that  un- 
der the  protection  of  rule  XXH  the 
minority  group  were  able  to  get  repre- 
sentation for  their  thinking  and  to  have 
written  into  the  bill  certain  amendments 
for  their  protection.  Some  2  years 
later  a  case  from  a  trial  court  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  recalls,  in  an  affirmation  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  minority  group 
in  that  debate  in  the  Senate. 

It  illustrates  in  more  ways  than  one  the 
wisdom  of  having  had  a  chance  to  mod- 
ify a  policy,  to  modify  the  language 
through  amendment  and  through  con- 
cessions. 

Coming  to  another  outstanding  de- 
bate, I  refer  now  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960.  I  mention  that  case  because  it 
is  a  civil  rights  act  about  which  so  much 
is  said  in  connection  with  rule  XXII. 

There  was  a  case  where  the  bill  Uiat 
was  proposed,  and  in  connection  with 
which  cloture  was  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed, was  so  drastic  and  harsh  in  its 
terms  that  the  Senate  itself  changed  its 
position  and  later  voted  a  bill  which  was 
signed  by  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

During  the  debate  an  attempt  was 
made  to  impose  cloture,  which  failed  by 
a  vote  of  42  to  53.  In  other  words,  only 
42  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  imposing 
cloture,  and  53  voted  against  it.  The 
bill  as  then  constituted  was  in  such  form 
that  it  did  not  even  get  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  for  cloture.  That 
proved  that  the  measure  was  not  suit- 
able in  its  form  at  that  time  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate. 

That  being  true,  if  it  is  true,  the  fact 
that  that  measure  seemed  to  attract  the 
favorable  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  due  to  some  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  was  due  to  the  lack  of  intrinsic 
merit  in  the  bUl,  its  failure  to  meet  the 
situation,  its  failure  to  commend  itself 
to  the  Senate.  So  the  inability  to  get  a 
majority  was  due  to  the  fault  of  the  bill 
Itself;  it  was  not  the  fault  of  rule  XXH. 
That  was  an  outstanding  case  in  which 
concessions  were  made.  At  least 
changes  were  made,  the  bill  finally 
passed,  and  it  is  the  law  today. 
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During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  there 
was  a  lengthy  debate  in  which  rule  XXII 
was  inv(*ed.  I  refer  now  to  the  literacy 
test  bill,  the  bill  relating  to  voting  re- 
quirements. In  that  Instance,  two  at- 
tempts to  have  cloture  applied  were 
made.  On  the  first  attempt,  only  43  Sen- 
ators voted  for  cloture;  53  voted  against 
it.  Later  during  the  debate,  cloture  was 
again  attempted.  At  that  time  only  42 
Senators  voted  for  cloture,  while  52  voted 
against  cloture.  That  was  when  a  so- 
called  civil  rights  biU  was  pending,  and 
on  each  vote  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure were  unable  to  get  even  a  majority 
to  vote  in  favor  of  cloture.  That  was 
conclusive  proof  that  the  bill  did  not 
have  merit;  that  it  fell  of  its  own  weight; 
that  it  was  defeated  because  of  a  lack 
of  merit,  not  because  of  rule  XXII. 

Considering  all  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made,  in  almost  every  In- 
stance— certainly  those  within  recent 
•yeai-s — the  failure  has  been  due  to  a  lack 
of  merit  in  the  bill,  not  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  rule  XXn.  Such  action  also 
shows  a  very  strong  belief  by  the  Senate 
in  the  fundamental  precedents  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Senate,  but  to  the 
firm  precedents  of  the  Senate,  within  a 
framework  of  action  over  the  years, 
meeting  every  challenge  that  has  been 
made. 

Let  us  consider  all  that  has  happened 
since  1917,  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I.  and  continuing 
through  the  distressing  and  far-reaching 
depression;  through  World  War  n  and 
the  period  of  adjustment  thereafter; 
through  the  Korean  war  and  Its  approxi- 
mately 3  years'  duration;  and  through 
the  approximately  10  years  since  the 
shooting  stopped  in  Korea. 

I  refer  again  to  the  literacy  test  bills. 
Only  this  morning,  since  I  began  to 
speak,  reference  has  been  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Coruiecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl  and  also  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  to  the  lit- 
eracy test  bills.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  understood  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  when  he  referred  to  those 
bills,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed 
out  that  they  did  not  square  with  the 
Constitution,  as  many  Senators  inter- 
pret the  Constitution.  Therefore,  those 
bills  were  defective.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  now  introducing  a  bill  hav- 
ing a  different  approach,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  understands.  I  point 
this  out  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule. 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  recent  in- 
stance, one  which  occurred  last  year. 
The  Senate  had  before  it  for  considera- 
tion a  bill  which  had  the  backing  of  the 
administration  and  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  I  refer  to  the  satellite  communi- 
cations bill.  The  bill  had  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  following,  as 
I  understand,  a  unanimous  vote  by  that 
committee. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  bill 
encountered  the  very  strongest  kind  of 
opposition.  Some  excellent  arguments 
were  made  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  did  not  agree  with 
those  arguments  and  really  did  not  wish 


to  impose  cloture  upon  Senators  who 
were  very  strenuously  and  sincerely  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  all  of  its  major  parts. 
Extensive  and  compelling  arguments 
were  made  by  opponents  of  the  bill  in 
their  flght  for  the  preservation  of  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  people  and  at  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  rights  which 
they  felt  would  be  voted  away  or  dele- 
gated to  piivate  individuals  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

Anyway,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  mo- 
tion for  cloture  was  presented ;  and  after 
the  elapsed  time,  the  Senate  voted.  63  to 
27,  for  cloture.  Thereafter,  following 
debate  under  the  terms  of  the  cloture, 
the  bill  passed  and  became  law. 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  the  bill  and 
the  merits  of  the  arguments  made 
against  the  bill,  it  was  shown  that  the 
Senate  could  operate  under  its  present 
rules,  that  the  rules  are  workable,  and 
that  when  there  is  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  having  real  substance,  one  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  conscience  as 
well  as  the  judgment  and  the  mind  of 
enough  Senators,  such  a  biU  not  only  can 
be  passed  but  will  be  passed,  as  was  the 
communications  satellite  bill. 

Another  well-known  bill  which  failed 
to  pass  dates  back  to  the  year  1946.     This 
subject  has  been  mentioned  in  debate 
before,  but  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
of  the  Senate  again  because  I  think  it  is 
highly    important.     The    bill    was    pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1946.     Its  main  pro- 
Vision  was  that  after  a  certain  brief  no- 
tice, persons  who  were  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  railroad  trains,  and  there- 
fore were   engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  who  did  not  resume  their 
labors— a  great  many  strikes  were  in 
progress  at  that  time — in  response  to 
the  call  to  return  to  work,  could  then  be 
inducted  into  the  armed  services  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  cite  that  bill  to  show 
that  It  was  one  which  affected  a  great 
segment  of  the   country— the  so-called 
labor  group,  a  group  which  had  certain 
respected  rights  under  the  law.  vested 
rights  in  their  labor  organizations,  and 
vested  rights  in  their  long  tenure  of  jobs. 
It  was  a  bill  which,  in  the  feelings  of  the 
times,  cut  them  down  and  brushed  them 
aside  without  a  hearing  or  adjudication, 
but  merely  upon  the  will  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  enforced 
service  was  involved.  Under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  young  men  can  be  re- 
quired to  render  certain  military  serv- 
ice, but  that  is  strictly  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  That  act  deprives  them  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  their  freedom 
and  their  right  of  individual  choice  in 
life;  but  that  restriction  is  imposed  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  those  who  are  protected  by 
it  that  virtually  all  of  them  are  willing 
to  serve  and,  in  fact,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances want  to  serve. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senate  on  the 
occasion  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  was  that  the  strikers  be  inducted 
Into  the  Army — but  for  a  reason  alto- 
gether different.     That  proposal  would 
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have  resulted  in  taking  away  their  lib. 
erty,  as  a  means  of  punishment:  and  ia 
that  way  they  would  have  been  forced  to 
serve  in  the  Army.  Furthermore,  that 
proposal  applied  to  many  who  were  be 
yond  the  age  of  military  service  and  to 
many  who,  for  physical  reasons,  would 
have  been  disqualified  from  military 
service.  That  proposal  was  not  made  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  Armed 
Forces:  instead,  it  was  made  as  a  means 
of  punishing  certain  persons.  It  was  con- 
trary to  the  American  system.  Never! 
theless.  that  bill  was  passed  in  the  House 
by  a  large  majority.  Last  week  I  heard 
two  Senators  who  then  were  Members 
of  the  House  say  that  they  regretted  the 
votes  they  cast  for  that  bill.  In  fact 
one  of  them  said  the  vote  he  cast  for  it 
was  the  vote  he  regretted  most,  of  all 
the  votes  he  had  cast  at  any  time  during 
his  service  in  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  that  time 
the  country  was  beset  by  many  strikes 
which  tied  up  transportation,  communi- 
cations, and  mail,  to  the  very  great  in- 
convenience of  the  people  of  the  country 
and  to  the  impairment  of  the  economy 
and  its  operations.  So  there  was  provo- 
cation for  that  measure ;  but  my  point  is 
that  that  situation  shows  what  can  hap- 
pen in  such  circumstances.  I  also  point 
out  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member 
of  the  House  who  then  voted  for  the  bill 
who  now  Is  really  proud  of  that  vote 

I  also  point  out  that  If  at  that  time 
the  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  had  become  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
could  today  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
punitive  legislaUon  against  certain 
groups — in  short,  a  precedent  for  a  meas- 
ure inducting  them  into  the  Army,  if 
that  could  be  done  as  punishment  it 
would  seem  that  they  could  also  be 
placed  in  prison. 

However,  under  the  more  liberal  rules 
of  the  Senate,  which  provide  time  to 
think  and  reflect,  the  Senate  did  not 
pass  the  bill.  The  late  Senator  Taft  of 
Ohio — who  later  became  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and 
certainly  was  not  espousing  the  cause  of 
labor— led  the  fight  in  the  Senate  to 
slow  down  the  process  by  which  the 
passage  of  that  Army  draft  bill  was 
sought.  As  a  result,  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  tempers  to  cool;  and  there- 
after the  Senate  decided  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  passed.  It  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Senate  that  it  did  not 
succumb  to  the  pressure  then  exerted  for 
enactment  of  the  bill.  Rule  XXII  was 
what  saved  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  F»resi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  hear  the  argu- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr. 
Anderson]  made  shortly  before  the  vote 
was  taken  last  week,  when  he  more  or 
less  made  very  light  of  the  importance 
of  the  Senate  rules  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  that  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  heard  his  quick 
reference  to  that  measure.    As  I  recall. 
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he  suggested  that  the  defeat  of  that  bill 
was  due  only  to  the  alertness  of  Senator 
Taft.  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill, 
anyway. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
vield  further  to  me? 
■  Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  not 
then  a  Member  of  the  Senate;  but  I 
l>elieve  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  Mr.  President; 
that  happened  a  year  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  any  rate, 
Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  rights  and  the 
tradition  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate 
had  then  been  eliminated,  that  would 
have  led  the  Senate  to  succumb  to  the 
same  temptation  to  which  the  House  was 
subjected — with  the  result  that  in  the 
House  the  bill  was  passed  on  the  same 
day  it  was  introduced  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  think  that  in 
that  event  the  Senate  undoubtedly  would 
have  passed  the  bill.  I  base  that  con- 
clusion on  a  considerable  amount  of 
comment  which  has  been  made  to  me 
by  Senators  who  at  that  time  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  When  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1947.  that  bill  was  about  the 
most  talked-about  item  to  be  discussed 
in  the  cloakrooms  and  the  corridors.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  in  that  sit- 
uation rule  XXH.  which  caused  the 
slowdown  of  the  attempt  to  have  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate,  saved  the  Senate. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  those  strikes 
continued.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  the  bill  could  have  been  voted  on  in 
the  Senate  within  a  few  days  after  it 
came  before  the  Senate,  it  would  have 
been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  when  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  was  enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  came  to  the 
Senate  a  few  weeks  after  its  enactment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Etoes  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  recall  that  the 
proposal  to  enact  that  measure  was  very 
controversial,  and  that  before  the  bill 
was  passed  there  was  extended  debate  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  view  of 
the  extremely  important  nature  of  the 
subject  matter,  was  it  not  appropriate 
that  the  bill  was  subjected  to  that 
searching  analysis,  and  that  that  con- 
troversy occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely  so.  In  that 
process  the  bill  was  largely  rewritten — as 
I  have  always  heard  from  Senators  who 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  debate. 
I  have  been  told  that  by  Senators  who 
favored  the  bill  and  Senators  who  op- 
posed it.  "Hie  bill  was  rewritten  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  most  of  the  pro- 
visions now  discussed  in  that  connection 
were  developed  in  the  Senate  committee, 
and  subsequently  were  voted  into  the  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  the  bill 
was  passed,  it  was  vetoed;  but  the  bill 
cix no 


was  really  passed  over  President  Tru- 
man's veto.  That  is  a  remarkably  good 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  when  a  need 
for  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure 
exists — and  I  thought  there  was  then  a 
need  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill; 
and  time  has  proven  the  need  for  its  en- 
actment—rule XXn  is  a  very  desirable 
one.  At  that  time  rule  XXII  was  stricter 
than  it  is  today:  but  certainly  that  mle 
has  made  possible  the  most  important 
slowing  dowTi  of  the  process  of  passage  in 
the  Senate  of  important  and  contro- 
versial legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  recall  that  in 
the  next  Congress,  after  the  Democrats 
had  increased  their  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  about  12.  an  effort  was  made 
almost  to  repeal  the  so-called  Taft- 
Hartley  Act ;  but  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
were  such  that  those  who  tried  to  obtain 
an  immediate  repeal  of  that  act  encoun- 
tered— once  again — the  traditional  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate  which  require 
committee  hearings  and  free  debate  in 
the  Senate?  Does  the  Senator  also  re- 
call that  on  that  occasion,  after  that 
matter  had  been  thoroughly  debated,  it 
v.as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the 
dra.stic  proposals  for  changing  that  act 
which  had  been  recommended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  should  not  be  adopted; 
instead,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
chose  to  go  along  with  the  views  of  the 
late  Senator  Taft  and  the  others  who 
had  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  that 
act.  with  the  result  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  modified  drastically,  but  not 
nearly  as  dra.stically  as  was  desired  by 
those  who  wanted — in  effect  to  have  that 
act  repealed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
calls that  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  were  among  the  newest  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  Senate  at  that  time.  We 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1947  and  1948, 
along  with  other  Senators.  There  fol- 
lowed the  second  great  debate  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill.  The  measure  was 
fought  out  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Finally,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  the  Senate,  in  its 
deliberative  process,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  refuse  to  repeal  some 
of  the  major  provisions  of  that  law. 
From  then  until  the  present  time  we 
have  had  essentially  the  same  law  that 
was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Senate 
traditions  of  fair  play  and  careful  con- 
sideration would  probably  not  last  very 
long  if  there  were  iKJt  rules  to  support 
those  traditions?  If  we  should  make 
rules  which  would  permit  a  majority  to 
shut  off  debate  when  it  wanted  to  do  so. 
would  it  not  be  likely  that  a  leader  of  the 
majority  would  take  whatever  means 
were  available  to  him  in  order  to  prevent 
careful  consideration  of  a  measure  that 
the  leader  had  made  up  his  mind  he 
wanted? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Whether  the  floor 
leader  were  aggressive  or  not,  if,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  he  decided  what  should 
be  done  and  he  had  good  counsel  to  sup- 
port him,  he  would  then  make  the 
strongest  kind  of  appeal,  using  his  pres- 
tige and  position,  and  would  appeal  to 
the  group  of  which  he  might  be  a  part 
to  support  him,  saying.  "Let  us  put  this 
over."  I  think  the  process  would  become 
almost  routine.  Cloture  wovdd  be  im- 
posed to  force  a  vote,  and  very  rapidly 
the  structure,  the  tenor,  the  tone,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Senate  would 
suffer.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Our  experience  convinces  us  that  it 
would  happen.  That  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  our  system  be  maintained. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Often  in  the 
House  a  measure  is  proposed,  a  few  hours 
are  allowed  for  debate  by  one  side,  and 
the  other  side  is  limited  to  a  similar 
amount  of  time.  Should  that  method 
be  employed  in  the  Senate,  would  there 
not  be  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  both 
those  who  would  employ  it  as  well  as 
those  who  would  be  p»asslve  partners  in 
permitting  such  a  thing  to  happen,  to  go 
through  the  same  procedure  time  and 
time  again? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Unquestionably.  It  is 
human  nature  for  men  to  act  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Should  that 
become  the  procedure,  would  we  not  see 
the  end  of  the  Senate  as  we  have  known 
it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Unquestionably.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  the  end  of  the  Senate 
as  we  have  known  it.  We  would  become 
a  smaller  and  less  important  legislative 
body.  We  would  be  a  kind  of  annex  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
recalls  how  rapidly  the  Senate  can  act 
when  it  must  resolve  issues  and  contro- 
versies that  impede  action.  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  on  occasions  bills  have 
been  passed  through  the  Senate  on  a 
single  day  without  objection,  when  the 
Senate  had  decided  that  it  was  prepared 
to  act  on  such  bills? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  never  seen  the 
Senate  fail  to  act  on  any  measure  that 
was  of  real  major  importance  and  that 
had  strength  and  merit  to  ap>peal  to  the 
membership  of  the  Senate.  I  believe 
that  many  times  we  have  acted  too 
quickly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
more  important  that  we  see  to  it  that 
bills  that  are  passed  are  good  bills  and 
in  the  national  interest  than  to  judge 
ourselves  by  the  number  of  bills  we  can 
pass,  if  any  of  the  bills  that  we  do  pass 
would  work  a  very  great  injustice  and 
perhaps  result  in  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice for  a  large  segment  of  our  people? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  so  cor- 
rect. With  the  many  Ume-consuming 
duties  that  we  have,  if  there  were  not 
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some  means  by  which  measures  could  be 
slowed  down  In  the  Senate,  I  do  not  luiow 
how  we  could  consider  the  merits  of  some 
proposed  legislation. 

The  Senator's  question  raises  a  very 
practical  point.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  so  well  knows,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  sole  authority  to  originate  reve- 
nue-producing legislation.  By  inter- 
pretation, the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  effective  in  maintaining,  imder 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the 
position  that  the  House  also  has  the  right 
to  originate  appropriation  bills.  So  in 
practice  all  major  appropriation  bills 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Furthermore,  since  there  are  so  many 
more  Members  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives than  there  are  Senators, 
major  measures  are  originated  there 
year  after  year. 

Such  measures  come  from  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  and  the  House 
votes  on  them  sometimes  the  following 
day.  The  bill  and  report  come  before 
the  House  before  the  country  knows 
what  may  be  in  the  measure  and,  be- 
fore there  is  time  for  much  reaction, 
the  bill  is  brought  before  the  House  of 
Representatives — not  every  time,  but 
most  times — with  a  rule  to  limit  debate, 
and  sometimes  even  an  amendment  can- 
not be  offered.  The  measure  goes 
through  like  a  shot  from  a  shotgun, 
either  up  or  down,  but  it  usually  passes. 

Then  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate, 
where  we  really  get  the  reaction  from 
the  people.  Through  our  Senate  com- 
mittees all  considerations  ase  brought  up 
for  discussion  and  argmn^t  and  some- 
times for  the  first  Um^fpne  measure  will 
be  argued  extensive! 

^  _^^  -  -  statement  as  a 

critSQian  ofUje-flrtise.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life.  iC^e  ^ouM/now  sweep  aside  our 
major  rme-^tlmr  slows  down  measvu^s, 
then  imder  ttre  pressure  of  the  moment 
and  the  impetus  of  the  bill  having  passed 
the  House,  a  bill  could  continue  to  gal- 
lop along  and  be  the  law  of  the  land  be- 
fore people  realized  what  it  contained. 
When  I  refer  to  people.  I  mean  the 
various  groups  that  would  be  affected  by 
a  measure  and  those  who  have  a  right 
imder  our  system  to  be  heard.  It  is 
really  in  the  Senate  that  a  close  ex- 
amination of  proposed  legislation  is  made 
and  a  slowdown  occurs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  recalls  the 
controversy  over  the  so-called  basing- 
point  bill  which  occurred,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, during  the  years  1949  and  1950. 
Does  the  Senator  recall  that  that  pro- 
posed legislation  was  pushed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  very  little 
consideration  and  after  a  very  short  de- 
bate?   Some  of  us  who  thought  that 
after  the  House  had  eliminated  certain 
important  Senate  amendments,  it  was  a 
bad  proposal  as  it  passed  the  House. 
The  measure  was  held  up  until  it  could 
be  considered  at  some  length  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   It  had  to  go  over  a  recess  of  Con- 
gress.   We  were  successful  in  fighting 
even  on  a  proposed  conference  report, 
sending  the  measure  back  to  conference. 
When  the  measure  was  finally  forced 


through  the  Senate,  it  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  and  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill.    It  never  did  become  law 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  My  memory  was  dim  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  can  recall  that  all  sorts  of 
industrial  groups,  including  some  labor 
groups,  had  been  supporting  that  bill. 
Hearings  had  been  held  by  the  then 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Capehart. 
People  from  all  over  the  Nation  had  come 
before  the  committee,  representing  every 
kind  of  industrial  group,  and  a  great 
number  of  labor  groups,  to  testify  that 
this  type  of  thing  should  be  permitted  as 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

When  a  small  group  of  us  undertook 
to  expose  the  defects  of  that  proposal, 
though  there  were  only  one  or  two  Sen- 
ators to  Start  with,  we  wound  up  the 
fight  with  a  great  body  of  Senators  op- 
posing the  bill.  When  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill  there  was  so  much  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal  that  no  effort  was 
made  even  to  override  the  veto,  and  that 
bill  has  been  dead  to  this  day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  classic  illus- 
tration of  the  wisdom  of  the  rules.  At 
some  place  there  must  be  a  slowdown 
and  an  opportunity  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  has  been  waiting  a  good 
while  to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi   recall    the   classic    case    of 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  against 
Sawyer,  of  1952? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.    Does  not  the  Senator 
agree   that   the  situation  described   in 
that  case  was  somewhat   analogous  to 
the  situation  now  present,  in  that  when 
the  csLse  was  argued  before  Judge  Pine 
in  the  Federal  district  court  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Government  contended 
that  the  President  was  justified  in  seiz- 
ing the  steel  industry  in  that  great  strike 
in  the  spring  of  1952  because  we  were  at 
that  time  still  engaged  in  our  unpleas- 
antness in  Korea,  we  had  defense  com- 
mitments to  meet,  and  we  were  trying  to 
achieve   the    rate   of   economic    growth 
needed  and  the  production  of  steel  was 
vital? 

The  Government  contended  that  be- 
cause of  the  vital  character  of  steel  pro- 
duction the  President  should  be  allowed 
to  seize  the  steel  industry,  even  though 
there  might  not  be  adequate  precedent 
for  it,  because  the  emergency  situation 
warranted  it. 

Does  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  remember  that  District 
Judge  Pine  said  that  any  evil  which 
would  flow  from  his  failure  to  allow  the 
President  to  seize  the  steel  industry 
would  not  be  matched  by  the  evil  which 
would  flow  from  his  refusal  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  does  not  the  Senator  r^nember  that 
he  said  that  constitutional  means  have 
always  proved  adequate  to  meet  any 
emergency? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  an  established,  traditional. 
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proved  way  of  doing  things,  which  doe. 
slow  down  proposed  legislation  so  thS 
it  can  be  properly  deliberated  upon  a^ 
considered,  is  necessary,  and  that  no 
emergency  situation  should  cause  us  to 
abandon  a  system  which  is  alrea<S 
proved  and  which  has  prevented  a  ^JJ 
deal  of  bad  legislation  from  going  on  th^ 
statute  books? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    The  Senator  has  ex 
pressed   it  very  weU.     I  heartily  wrnJ 
with  him.  ^^^ 

The  late  Senator  George  used  to  say 
in  some  of  his  remarkable  speeches  that 
it  is  better  to  put  up  with  the  evils  we 
have  rather  than  to  fly  into  unknown 
problems  which  would  be  presented  by  a 
reckless  change. 

There  may  be  some  problems  in  con- 
nection with  rule  XXII,  as  there  may  be 
in  connection  with  all  rules,  no  doubt 
I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  able  to  govern  ourselves  with 
order  and  stability— one  of  the  reasons 
why  ours  is  the  oldest  written  ConsUtu- 
tion  in  force  and  effect  today,  and  ours 
is  the  second  oldest  government  in  the 
world,  even  though  we  are  a  relatively 
young  nation— is  that  we  have  relied  on 
experience  as  a  guideline? 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
burden  of  proof  of  the  workability  of  an 
advocated  reform  in  our  system  falls  on 
those  who  advocate  vast  and  sweeping 
reforms  or  changes? 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that 
Edmund  Burke  was  correct  when  he  de- 
fended the  American  Revolution  but  crit- 
icized the  French  Revolution — which 
was  not  an  inconsistency — on  the 
grounds  that  we  were  retaining  the 
proved  legal  and  political  institutions 
which  would  enable  us  to  govern  our- 
selves with  stability,  whereas  the  French 
were  wiping  them  out  altogether? 

So  does  a  need  in  our  current  life, 
either  real  or  imagined,  though  it 
appears  to  be  pressing,  demand  that 
we  do  away  with  all  the  old  insti- 
tutions which  have  proved  themselves 
and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  great 
contributing  factors  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  long  governed  ourselves  with 
order  and  stability? 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  the 
right  of  virtually  unlimited  debate  in 
the  Senate  has  been  a  great  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  orderly  government  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  been  a  great 
and  stabilizing  influence.  Much  sound 
action  has  been  based  upon  it.  That  is 
generally  conceded.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it.  It  has  been  con- 
ceded by  students  of  government  and 
men  of  experience  in  public  life  over  the 
decades. 

It  is  largely  only  a  group  which  has 
made  promises,  which  naturally  the 
group  wishes  to  redeem,  or  those  who 
become  obsessed  on  one  subject  matter 
or  two,  who  think — and  they  are  honest 
in  their  thinking — they  must  make  a 
change  in  order  to  meet  the  end  desired. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  seen 
many  come  to  the  Senate  who  wanted 
to  change  the  rules;  yet  after  they  had 
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tieen  here  a  while  on  second  thought, 
based  on  experience,  they  changed  their 
minds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senater  re- 
member that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Golbwater]  expressed  that 
very  sentiment  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day.  in  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  always  been  impatient 
with  the  idea  of  continuous  debate  and 
thought  there  should  be  a  gag  rule,  but 
that,  after  a  little  experience  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  came  to  realize  that  the  legisla- 
tive process  has  to  be  slowed  down? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  could  not  presume 
to  call  ourselves  a  deliberative  body. 
could  we.  if  we  proceeded  to  rush  through 
legislation  without  some  sort  of  rule 
which  tended  to  slow  it  down  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  could  give  to  it  the  con- 
sideration it  merited  and  deserved? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

I  should  like  to  give  another  illustra- 
tion. When  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi came  to  the  Senate  the  acting 
majority  leader  was  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy  Wheny,  of  Nebraska.  The  Re- 
publican Party  was  in  the  majority  at 
that  time.  The  floor  leader  was  the  late 
Senator  White,  but  he  was  not  present 
and  the  acting  floor  leader  was  the  late 
Senator  Wherry.  He  had  been  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  his  flrst  term,  and  among 
other  things  he  pledged  to  vote  to  change 
the  rule  on  cloture.  When  he  ran  for 
reelection,  he  had  a  provision  in  his 
platform  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
6  years  previously,  stating  that  he  had 
kept  his  promise  but  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  renew  it,  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  about  the  subject  matter  and  that 
if  the  people  sent  him  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate he  was  going  to  defend  the  rule. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  very  fact  that  many  Sen- 
ators have  revi.sed  their  opinions  on 
things  is  a  good  argument  for  experi- 
ence? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree,  that  experience  has  been  the 
prime  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Senate  Institutions,  traditions,  customs, 
and  usages,  and  should  not  be  taken 
lightly? 

Is  not  the  Senator  aware  also  of  the 
fact  that  cloture  is  not  impossible  to  in- 
voke in  this  body,  remembering  that 
rather  late  in  the  previous  session,  when 
it  seemed  apparent  that  we  must  pass 
the  satellite  communications  bill,  the 
Members  of  this  body  did  invoke  cloture? 
Has  it  not  always  been  proved  that  when 
some  important  emergency  situation 
confronts  this  country,  which  is  real  in'' 
substance  and  to  which  the  people  are 
alert,  we  have  been  able  to  perform  with 
speed  and  dispatch  without  abrogating 
our  institutions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  record  is  full  oi  illustrations  of 
the  kind  the  Senator  has  pointed  out 
and  mentioned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  about  the  only  case  one  could  make 
for  the  argument  that  emergency  legis- 
lation vital  to  the  national  security  had 
been  delayed  by  free  debate  would  be  the 
situation  which  existed  back  in  1917, 
when  this  Nation  was  at  peace,  and  the 
President  wanted  legislation  authorizing 
him  to  arm  merchant  ships,  which  pre- 
sented a  very  touchy  issue  as  to  whether 
this  Nation  should  engage  in  armed  neu- 
trality? 

Looking  at  the  matter  with  a  certain 
amount  of  retrospect,  did  not  that  issue 
involve  the  question  whether  this  Nation 
was  being  taken  into  war  by  means  of 
neutrality  of  a  belligerent  character? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  We  were  at  that  time 
almost  totally  an  isolationist  nation.  It 
was  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  far- 
reaching  innovations  of  the  20th  century 
when  we  changed  that  position.  The 
question  should  have  been  considered 
and  debated  to  the  utmost,  with  delibera- 
tion and  adequate  time.  There  was  no 
sin  attached  to  that  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  some  of  the  men  who  en- 
gaged in  that  debate,  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  conviction,  have  not  gone 
down  in  histoiT  as  some  of  the  greatest 
men  who  have  served  in  this  body? 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  image  of  one  of  those  men  is 
in  the  waiting  room,  having  been  se- 
lected by  a  group  of  this  body,  headed  by 
the  now  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  selected  him  as  one  of  the  great 
men  who  have  sen-ed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  have  in  mind  Senator  Robert 
La  Follette.  Jr.,  who  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  men  who  ever  served  in  the 
Senate,  and  who  was  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Senators,  including  former 
Senator  Kennedy,  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  as 
being  one  of  the  greatest  Members  ever 
to  serve  in  this  body? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    The  Senator  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  also  if  that  group  did  not  in- 
clude one  of  those  who,  according  to 
Senators,  and  particularly  hberal  Sena- 
tors, has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  time,  the  late  George 
Norris? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  both  of  those  Senators  believed  that 
there  come  times  when  a  Senator  of 
even  a  very  small  minority  owes  it  to  his 
conscience  and  to  the  Nation  to  use  the 
rules  to  the  utmost  to  defend  what  he 
believes  to  be  in  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
r^t.  He  has  given  an  apt  illustration. 
bne  could  not  give  a  better  example. 
Even  though  they  were  in  a  very  distinct 
minority  at  that  time,  their  work  has 
lived.  Even  though  the  Nation  has 
changed  its  position,  the  worth  of  going 
through  the  regular  process  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
leaves  the  Chamber  to  attend  to  some 
other  matter,  let  me  follow  up  the  point 
he  made  a  while  ago,  with  respect  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  passes  on  proposals 
rapidly,  and  that  more  time  is  given  to 
them  in  the  Senate. 


The  Swiator  from  Louisiana  will  re- 
member that  last  year  Congress  took  ecn- 

siderable  punishment  from  the  press 

administered  in  the  right  way — and  that 
there  was  much  writing  during  the 
months  of  April  May,  June.  July,  and 
August,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  do- 
nothing  Congress  and  had  not  passed 
many  bills.  It  blamed  the  Senate  more 
than  it  did  the  House.  Matters  were 
stacked  up  on  the  calendar.  But  the 
very  process  to  which  we  alluded  a  few 
moments  ago  was  going  on.  Bills  had 
been  introduced.  They  were  in  com- 
mittees. They  were  being  considered. 
Some  were  on  the  calendar.  Reports 
were  being  made.  Persons  were  given 
an  opportimity  to  ascertain  what  was  in 
those  bills  which  would  affect  them. 
The  legislative  processes  were  in  opera- 
tion all  the  time.  Finally,  Congress  ad- 
journed on  about  the  13th  of  October. 
During  the  month  of  September  and  the 
last  days  of  the  session,  virtually  all  pro- 
posed major  legislation  was  considered 
and  became  law.  That  fact  shows  that 
the  alleged  delay  and  alleged  do-nothing 
attitude  was  nothing  but  the  normal, 
necessary  legislative  processes  taking 
place  and  doing  their  part  in  slowing 
enactment  of  laws  and  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  to  learn  what  was 
in  the  bills.  It  is  the  Senate  rules  which 
make  that  possible. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree?  Has  not 
the  Senator  seen  that  take  place  year 
after  year  since  he  has  been  here? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  statement. 

May  I  ask  him,  with  reference  to  the 
mail  we  receive  and  the  importuning 
which  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  Gal- 
lup poll  shows  this  or  some  other  orga- 
nization says  this,  if  he  does  not  agree 
that  it  is  not  really  important  what  peo- 
ple think  imtil  they  have  heard  both 
sides  of  an  argument,  or  all  sides  of  an 
argument?  Some  questions  have  three 
or  four  different  sides  that  a  person 
should  consider. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  more  im- 
portant that,  before  a  conclusion  is  ar- 
rived at.  both  sides  of  a  question,  or  three 
or  four  sides  of  a  particular  question,  be 
heard  by  persons  who  may  have  been 
subjected  only  to  a  propaganda  banage? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  have  said  before,  with 
regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people,  or  whether  they  have  an  opinion 
on  many  of  these  matters,  that  the  sec- 
ond thought  of  the  American  people  is 
solid  and  sound.  As  the  Senator  has  il- 
lustrated, if  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
weigh  matters  and  have  a  second 
thought,  then  they  will  have  a  sound 
judgment.  Things  can  happen  that  may 
arouse  their  passion.  Things  may  hap- 
p>en  that  will  arouse  their  anger.  I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  have  a  little  meanness  in 
us.  We  cee  it  expressed  in  vai'ioiis  ways. 
But.  given  time  to  have  a  second 
thought,  there  will  be  a  good  judgment 
and  a  solidified  pubhc  opinion. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  said,  one 
cannot  know  on  which  side  of  a  question 
the   merits    are    until    both    sides    are 
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weighed  and  a  person  is  given  a  chance 
to  consider  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiazia.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  the  same  attitude  should 
not  be  taken  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  mail  we  receive  Importuning  us  to 
take  a  certain  position  on  legislation? 
Is  it  not  of  importance  to  a  Senator, 
when  he  looks  at  that  mail,  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  person  writing  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  both  sides  of  the 
issue? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  refer  again  to 
the  new  Members  of  this  body,  much  has 
been  said  about  them  with  respect  to 
the    course    of    legislation    as   it   goes 
through  the  House  and  then  comes  to 
the   Senate.     I   address    this    comment 
J)articularly   to   new   Members   of   this 
body  who  may  not  have  already  served 
in  the  House.    Let  me  again  call  to 
their    special    attention    the    processes 
through   which   legislation   goes   in   the 
Senate,  whereas  in  the  House  there  is 
rather  rapid   consideration — of   neces- 
sity— and  the  bills  and  reports  which 
outline  the  bills  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic only   for   a  very  short   time   before 
there  is  a  vote  in  the  House.    I  have 
heard  Members  of  the  House  themselves 
complain    that    there    was    not    time 
enough  for  them  to  get  into  a  report  on 
a  bill,  and  certainly  the  public  is  not  giv- 
en time  enough  to  go  into  it. 

When  the  bill  comes  here,  the  whole 
matter  is  on  our  doorstep.  It  takes  time 
as  it  goes  through  the  committee.  Even 
after  it  goes  through  the  committee,  as 
busy  as  a  Senator  is.  the  fact  is  that 
100  Senators  here  must  pass  on  as  many 
bills  as  the  430-odd  Members  of  the 
House  must  pass  on.  Even  if  the  com- 
mittee has  passed  on  a  bill,  the  Senator 
himself  needs  time  to  study  it,  and  the 
staff  needs  time.  Even  after  a  bill 
comes  on  the  floor,  a  Senator  needs  more 
time.  That  is  when  he  is  able  to  really 
get  into  a  biU.  It  is  when  the  Senate 
debates  the  bill.  That  is  the  first  time 
that  the  people  in  the  country  have  had 
a  chance  to  get  into  it.  It  is  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  that  that 
occurs.  That  process  is  no  reflection  on 
the  House.  It  is  a  rule  of  necessity 
there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Referring  to 
those  who  would  make  invidious  com- 
parisons of  the  House  with  the  Senate 
would  it  not  be  correct  to  say  that  with- 
in the  House  it  is  very  difBcult  for  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  be  accorded  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  a  particular  matter, 
on  which  some  Members  may  not  care 
to  go  on  record  with  regard  to;  whereas 
in  the  Senate,  when  one  has  a  bill  such 
as  the  proposal  that  I  have,  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  veterans  to  take  out  Na- 
tional service  life  Insurance,  it  cannot 
be  buried  out  of  sight  somewhere;  and 
is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  one  Sena- 
tor can  take  his  amendment  and  bring 
it  up  on  almost  any  piece  of  legislation. 
but  certainly  seek  to  add  it  to  a  germane 


piece  of  legislation,  and  during  the 
course  of  a  session  can  offer  his  amend- 
ment and  argue  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote, 
and  settle  for  nothing  less? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  that  any- 
one can  see  where  a  Senator  stands  on 
a  question  of  that  kind.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned one  of  the  most  effective  legisla- 
tive weapons  that  is  present  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  happens  over  and  over  again  in 
the  consideration  of  many  bills  at  every 
session.  It  is  another  illustration  of  how 
much  better  chance  under  the  rules  a 
Senator  has  to  get  those  Ideas  and  those 
policies  and  those  provisions  up  for  con- 
sideration and  judgment  of  a  legislative 
body. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.      Does   the 
Senator  believe  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  the 
new  Members  of  the  Senate  to  require 
them  to  vote  on  this  matter  before  they 
have  had  the  experience  of  having  been 
on  both  sides  of  an  issue,  both  on  the 
side  of  those  who  are  opposing  legisla- 
tion which  they  believe  to  be  harmful, 
although  it  apparently  has  the  backing 
of  a  majority  at  the  time,  as  well  as  on 
the  side  of  those  who  are  trsring  to  pass 
legislation  which  is  being  subjected  to 
very  extensive  and  determined  debate? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    It  is  unfortunate  to 
commit  these  new  Members,  who  cannot 
possibly  have  the  feel  of  things,  and  to 
irrevocably  place  them  on  record  with 
regard  to  a  certain  position  on  a  matter 
that  is  controversial  and  can  be  far- 
reaching,  before  new  Members  have  had 
a  chance  to  know  the  operations  of  the 
rules,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  illustrated  by  citing  the  late  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Mr.  Wherry.    It  is  a  very 
unfortunate  part  of   our   system.     So 
many  Senators  change  their  minds,  ac- 
cording to  their  conversations  in  cloak- 
rooms and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  not  the 
Senator  had  the  experience,  in  talking 
to  other  Senators,  of  discovering  that 
Senators  who  have  had  occasion  to  fight 
what  they  believed  to  be  extremely  bad 
legislation,  knowing  that  their  only  hope 
lay  In  the  right  of  extended  and  free  de- 
bate in  the  Senate,  simply  have  invari- 
ably come  to  have  much  more  respect 
for  the  Senate  rules  and  Senate  tradi- 
tions than  someone  who  has  not  had 
that  experience? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  old  saying  is 
that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  The  proof  and  the  wisdom  of 
these  rules,  not  only  rule  XXII.  is  that 
after  a  Senator  gets  here  and  has  op- 
erated under  them  he  sees  the  wisdom 
of  their  applicatioa  I  believe  that  is  the 
real  reason  why  these  rules  are  able  to 
survive,  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  attacks 
that  have  been  made  on  them  over  the 
years.  It  is  because  when  the  showdown 
comes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
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keepmg  them;  otherwise  they  could  noi 
have  survived  the  changes  as  weU  as  th» 
pressures  against  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr    Presi 
dent.  wiU  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  it  not  cor 
rect  to  say  that  notwithstanding  all  of 
the  political  rewards  and  temptations 
which  have  been  dangled  before  Senators 
and   all  the  entreaties  that  have  been 
made   by   special   interest   groups  who 
perhaps  made  the  suggestion  that  they 
had  supporting  votes  behind  their  posi- 
tion.  the  Senate  never  has  seen  fit  over  a 
period  of  at  least  14  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
to  drastically  change  the  purpose  and  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  that  existed  when  we 
came  here? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  even 
though  there  have  been  three  changes 
made  since  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
came  to  the  Senate.  That  shows  that 
the  Senate  does  not  consider  a  rule  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
changed;  and  it  shows  that  the  Senate 
has  moved  into  an  area  and  has  con- 
sidered a  matter  and  has  changed  its 
rules  three  times,  but  has  still  hung  on 
to  and  kept  the  major  part  of  a  rule  be- 
cause it  is  so  sound  in  its  operation  and 
because  the  need  is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further' 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Does  not  the 
Senator  recognize  that  a  great  number  of 
those  who  want  to  change  these  rules  for 
various  and  sundry  reasons  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  more  than  a 
majority  to  cut  off  debate? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Mr.    LONG   of    Louisiana.      I   should 
like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
in  practically  all  experience  where  more 
than  a  majority  is  required,  recognizing 
that  there  is  need  for  It  and  logic  be- 
hind it,  the  two-thirds  principle  is  about 
the  lowest    that   is  required   in   almost 
everything  known  to  our  goverrunent, 
and  that  in  practically  all  rules  of  de- 
bate, such  as  Robert's  Rules  of  Order, 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  for  the 
previous  question;  and  that  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself  a  two-thirds  vote  is  neces- 
sary  to   override   a   Presidential   veto? 
Therefore,  does  not  a  two- thirds  major- 
ity pretty  well  comport  to  our  tradition 
and   the  practices   that  have   been   set 
down  for  American  government,  unless 
one  wishes  to  speak  about  approval  by 
States,   in  which   case  a  three-fourths 
vote  is  required? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  is  the  rule  that  gen- 
erally applies.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
practical,  as  the  Senator  says,  not  only 
here  but  in  the  Robert's  Rules  of  Or- 
der, which  represent  the  general  stand- 
ard, certainly  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  that  is  recognized  as 
the  general  standard,  or  something  simi- 
lar to  it.  That  is  a  very  practical  point 
the  Senator  has  just  made.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  debate,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  have  seen  matters  de- 
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fek>p  in  this  debate — and  our  tenure  in 
tbe  Senate  is  almost  identical — and  gen- 
erally we  have  taken  part  in  most  of 
those  major  debates.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  very  active 
in  the  debate  in  which  cloture  was  final- 
ly imposed.  I  appreciate  his  remarks 
today. 

I  address  this  further  word  to  new 
Senators.  Senators  who  have  only  re- 
cently taken  the  oath  of  office,  and  who 
will  have  to  perform  their  duties  and 
make  their  records  under  the  rtQes  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  rule  of  the  Senate  which  gives  a 
Senator  a  greater  opportunity  to  prove 
himself  or  an  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  debate  and  in  forming  policies  and 
having  amendments  adopted  than  rule 
XXn.  We  talk  about  new  Senators  being 
"swept  under  the  carpet '  for  a  while. 
Surely  if  there  were  majority  cloture,  or 
cloture  by  less  than  a  majority,  I  be- 
lieve almost  of  necessity  a  new  Senator 
would  simply  be  forced  to  stand  back 
and  wait.  He  would  have  to  wait  a  long 
time.  But  under  the  present  rules,  when 
a  new  Senator  comes  here,  hangs  up  his 
hat,  and  takes  the  oath,  he  becc«nes  a 
Senator  and  is  a  full-fledged  Member 
from  that  moment  on. 

I  remember  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
SKU.]  gave  me  good  advice  when  I  first 
come  to  the  Senate.  He  said:  "You  are  a 
full-fledged  Senator  and  have  full  re- 
sponsibility. You  have  no  excuse  for  not 
canylng  on  your  duties  and  working. 
You  do  not  have  to  yield  your  position 
or  anything  else.  Whenever  you  have 
anything  which  you  think  needs  to  be 
heard,  let  it  be  heard." 

I  pass  that  thought  on  to  Senators 
who  have  just  come  to  this  body  for  the 
first  time.  I  believe  there  is  no  other 
body  in  the  world  where  a  member  has 
the  chance  really  to  start  his  work  early 
and  be  effective  and  prove  his  merit 
than  right  here  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  rules  which  make  the 
UJS.  Senate  a  unique  and  distinct  body. 
It  is  not  merely  a  courtesy;  it  is  not 
merely  being  nice  to  a  new  Mem- 
ber as  a  courtesy,  or  for  any  reason  of 
that  kind.  Of  course  we  wish  to  be 
courteous  to  one  another.  But  that  is 
not  the  real  situation.  A  new  Senator 
is  a  full-fledged  Member  of  this  body. 
He  can  make  his  work  felt.  He  does 
make  himself  felt  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

So  I  believe,  after  all  is  said  and  done. 
that  the  operational  and  practical  value 
of  rule  XXn  is  that  it  enables  a  new 
Senator — enables  a  minority,  even 
though  it  be  a  small  minority — not  mere- 
ly to  defeat  proposed  legislation,  but,  day 
after  day.  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
engraft  his  Ideas,  his  thoughts,  his  prob- 
lems onto  the  majority,  or  what  finally 
comes  to  be  the  majority. 

I  have  never  heard  anyone  express 
this  view  better  than  it  was  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  last  Thurs- 
day, in  his  short  but  graphic  and  effec- 
tive presentation  of  his  ideas  in  debate. 
I  read  briefly  from  his  address  as  it  ap- 
pears on  page  1498  of  the  Congrkssionai 
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Record  for  Thursday,  January  31,  1963. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  HawaU  said: 

Ijet  MB  face  the  decision  before  us  directly. 
It  iB  not  free  speech,  for  that  has  never  been 
recognized  as  a  legally  unlimited  right.  It 
Is  not  the  Senate's  Inability  to  act  at  all,  for 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  truly  deter- 
mined In  their  course  could  fall  eventually 
to  approach  their  ends.  It  la.  Instead,  the 
power  of  the  minority  to  reflect  a  propor- 
tional share  of  their  view  upon  the  legisla- 
tive result  that  Is  at  stake  In  this  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  had  previ- 
ously said  that  the  minority  of  today 
may  become  the  majority  of  tomorrow, 
or  the  majority  of  today  may  become  the 
minority  of  tomorrow.  But  assuming 
there  is  a  majority  adverse  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  his 
State,  and  assuming  there  are  Senators 
who  fall  within  that  category,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  there  is  a  power  that 
lies  within  the  minority  whom  he  repre- 
sents to  reflect  a  proportional  share  of 
their  views  of  problems  upon  the  legis- 
lative resvUt  on  the  bill.  I  think  that 
that,  after  all,  is  the  meat  and  muscle, 
more  than  any  other  meaning  of  rule 
xxn. 

Remove  it,  and  we  will  have  lost  not 
merely  the  privilege  of  being  heard;  we 
will  have  lost  the  benefits  which  go  with 
that  privilege.  Under  rule  XXII.  we 
have  the  unique  and  unusual  power,  even 
though  we  be  in  the  minority,  to  force 
ourselves  proportionally  into  the  legisla- 
tive result.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
mudsills  of  oiu-  form  of  government. 
Rule  xxn  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
whole  theme  of  our  Constitution  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  Not  only  Is  the  rule  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  but  It  is 
essential  that  there  be  such  a  rule  in 
order  to  make  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  be  a  living  thing. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
statements  of  former  Senators.  Senator 
Borah  once  made  a  famed  statement. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  liberals  of  his 
time  and  one  of  the  powerful  Members 
of  this  body.  I  never  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him.  This  is  what  he 
said  in  a  broad,  sweeping  statement  of 
only  eight  words: 

I  am  opposed  to  cloture  in  any  form. 

I  cite  Senator  Borah  as  perhaps  not 
being  absolutely  correct  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  but  as  being  the  great  fighter 
and  great  libertd  that  he  was,  based  upon 
his  years  of  experience.    He  said: 

I  am  opposed  to  cloture  in  any  tarm. 

As  I  understand,  it  weis  he  who  would 
lead  any  fight  or  attempt  to  cvu-tail  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  or  of  Senators,  and 
he  was  opposed  to  cloture,  as  he  said,  in 
any  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senate.  I  yield  the  floor 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  17  Leg  ] 

Aiken  Beall  Brewster 

Allott  Bennett  Burdlck 

Anderson  Bible  Byrd.  Va. 

Bayh  Boggs  Byrd,  W.  Va. 


Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Slender 

Eng\e 

Brvln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnxison 

Mansfleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morae 

Moas 

Mundt 


MuBkle 

Nelaon 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcolf 

Robertson 

RusseU 

Sal  tons  taU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

StennU 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wllllama,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Tarborougb 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9.     [Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question?  Will  the  Chair  restate  the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  many  speeches 
has  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  made 
on  this  calendar  or  legislative  day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  spoken  only 
once  on  this  calendar  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  many  speeches 
has  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
made? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  a  parliamentary  inquiry  merely  to 
Clarify  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  expected 
to  obtain  the  floor.  He  was  not  present 
at  the  moment.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi does  not  care  for  the  floor.  He 
would  like  to  have  the  Chair  recognize 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi  wished  the  floor  in  order  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry.    I  was  in 
the  Chamber,  but  I  withheld  going  for- 
ward out  of  deference  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President-^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  seek  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  seek  recognition. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna.  Now,  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  so  that  we  can  clarify  the 
record,  whether  the  Senator  will  speak 
on  the  question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  plans  to  speak  on  the 
motion  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  Senator  is 
speaking  within  the  limits  of  debate;  he 
has  addressed  the  Senate  only  once  on 
this  subject  on  this  parliamentary  day? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  not  exceeded  the 
limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. That  was  my  inquiry.  I  was  not 
sure  what  was  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  as  they  pertain  to  the  legislative 
day  and  a  Senator's  addressing  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Her.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  attack  upon  the  rules  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  be  viewed  as  what  it 
actually  is— a  frontal  assault  upon  tradi- 
tion and  orderly  procedure  and  a  real 
and  present  danger  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  This  fact  is  largely  for- 
gotten of  intentionally  overlooked  due 
to  the  propaganda  barrage  leveled 
against  the  present  rule  XXn  by  the  lib- 
eral press  as  merely  a  device  for  defeat- 
ing civil  rights  legislation.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Tradition,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  sacred 
and  cannot  provide  the  complete  answer 
to  every  problem.  Nevertheless,  long- 
standing traditions  are  seldom  main- 
tained without  sufficient  reason.  Almost 
invariably,  traditions  serve  as  a  warning 
beacon  of  oft  forgotten  and  sometimes 
obscure,  but  always  sound  and  logical 
purposes. 

A  beacon  of  more  than  170  years  un- 
broken tradition  stands  as  a  warning  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  proposal  before 
this  body.  Should  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  the  rules  be 
favorably  considered  by  this  body,  this 
170-year  tradition  will  be  destroyed,  and 
regardless  of  a  subsequent  return  to  the 
same  method  of  procedure  by  this  body 
after  sober  reflection,  the  tradition  will 
be  broken,  and  the  beacon  extinguished 
forever. 

Even  more  vital,  however,  are  the  logi- 
cal purposes  which  prompted  the  un- 
shattered  existence  of  this  tradition. 
Foremost  among  these  purposes  Is  that 
of  insuring  an  orderly  procedure,  so  vital 
in  such  an  authoritative  body. 


Complaints  have  been  made  that  this 
body  is  not  only  deliberative,  but  on  oc- 
casions, dilatory,  when  operating  luider 
its  present  rules.  Yet  some  of  those  who 
voice  these  complaints  would  have  this 
body  declare  itself,  by  an  affirmative  vote 
to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  rules,  to  be 
a  noncontinuing  body  and,  therefore, 
without  any  rules  whatsoever.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  during  the  interim 
between  this  vote  and  the  adoption  of 
new  rules  by  a  majority  vote  of  this  body, 
that  the  Senate  proceed  under  general 
parliamentary  law,  or  as  one  self-styled 
authority  suggested,  under  "Robert's 
Rules  of  Order." 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  perfect 
example  of  jumping  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire  than  to  proceed  from  a  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  the  rules  should 
be,  to  a  disagreement  on  what  the  rules 
are.  as  would  be  the  case  if  this  body  at- 
tempted to  operate  under  general  par- 
liamentary law.  or  even  "Robert's  Rules 
of  Order." 

The  Senate  is  not  an  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary body.  Analogies  to  the  proce- 
dure of  other  parliamentary  bodies  have 
little,  if  any,  relevancy  to  the  question 
before  us.  For  instance,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  exclusively  a  legisla- 
tive body.  The  Senate  is  far  more.  In 
addition  to  being  a  legislative  body,  it 
performs,  by  constitutional  mandate, 
both  executive  and  judicial  functions. 
Article  n.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  sliall  share 
with  the  Senate  his  Executive  treaty- 
making  power  and  his  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Article  I,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution 
requires  of  the  Senate  a  judicial  fimction 
by  reposing  in  the  Senate  the  sole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Senate  is  not 
confined,  by  any  means,  to  its  variety  of 
fimctions.    There  are  innumerable  other 
aspects  about  this  body  which  prevent  its 
orderly  operation  at  any  time  under  par- 
liamentary law  other  than  its  own  rules, 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  those  rules.    For  example,  almost 
all  parliamentary  procedures  presuppose 
that  any  main  question,  after  due  no- 
tice, can  be  decided  by  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  particular 
body    using    the    parliamentary    proce- 
dure.   Any  Senate  rules  which  presup- 
posed such  a  conclusion  would  be  inoper- 
able, for  the  Constitution  itself  specifies 
the  necessity  for  two-thirds  majority  for 
action  on  many  matters.    Among  these 
issues  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority 
by  constitutional  mandate  are  for  con- 
viction   on    impeachment;    to    expel    a 
Member,  to  override  a  Presidential  veto ; 
to  concur  in  a  treaty ;  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention;  to  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  States  and  to 
constitute  a  quorum  when  the  Senate  is 
choosing  a  Vice  President.    The  very  fact 
that  each  State,  regardless  of  its  popula- 
tion, has  equal  representation  in   this 
body  belies  the  thought  of  simple  ma- 
jority rule  in  its  dehberation. 

It  is  this  very  uniqueness  which  has 
compelled  so  many  to  conclude  that  the 
Senate  had  a  degree  of  continuity  un- 
known to  other  parliamentary  bodies. 

The  Founding  Fathers  them.selves.  in 
drafting  the  Con.stitution,  provided  ior 
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this  continuity  by  establishing  a  6-year 
term  of  office  for  each  Senator,  so  th»t 
a  minimum  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
body  would  continue  from  one  session  to 
the  next.  Had  the  Pounding  Fathers 
desired  continuity  only,  but  less  than  a 
continuing  body,  they  could  have  pro- 
vided  for  a  staggered  term  of  4  years  for 
a  Senator  or  with  one-half  of  the  Senate 
returning  from  one  session  to  the  next 
This  would  not  have  provided  the  nec-^ 
essary  quorums  to  do  business  at  all 
times,  and  the  Senate  would  not  have 
been  a  continuing  body. 

The  Senate  itself  has  reenforced  the 
premise  that  it  is  a  continuing  body  by 
the  unbroken  precedent  of  continuing 
its  rules  from  one  session  to  the  next 
In  recent  years  there  are  two  clear-cut 
precedents  upholding  the  Senate's  status 
as  a  continuing  body,  and  even  more 
specifically,  that  its  rules  continue  from 
one  session  to  the  next.  In  1953  and 
again  in  1957,  this  body  tabled  a  motion 
that  it  proceed  to  take  up  the  adoption 
of  rules  for  the  Senate. 

In  1954  the  Senate  voted  to  condemn 
the  late  Senator  McCarthy  for  his  con- 
duct in  a  previous  session.  The  commit- 
tee report  accompanying  the  resolution 
stated: 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  should  require  little  discussion.  This 
has  been  uniformly  recognized  by  history. 
precedent,  and  authority. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  jealously 
maintained  its  authority  to  continue  its 
committees  in  their  operations  between 
adjournment  and  the  commencement  of 
the  next  ensuing  session.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1926  case  of  McGrain 
against  Daugherty  specifically  ruled  that 
the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body  and 
that,  therefore,  its  committees  were  au- 
thorized to  act  during  the  recess  after 
the  expiration  of  a  Congress. 

Is  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  drastic  action  proposed  so 
worthy  as  to  justify  the  risk  of  stripping 
the  Senate's  committees  of  their  author- 
ity to  function  after  the  date  of  ad- 
journment? Is  it  so  imperative  that  it 
justifies  the  abandoiunent  of  orderly 
procedure  for  the  jungle  of  general  par- 
Uamentary  law?  The  Senate  has  again 
this  year  answered  this  question  in  the 
negative.  The  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body. 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  motion 
aver  that  the  real  target  for  this  all-out 
effort  is  one  Senate  rule,  and  only  one— 
the  one  which  primarily  governs  the 
limitation  of  debate.  This  much  ma- 
ligned rule  has  been  made  the  scapegoat 
by  many  groups.  Its  greatest  distinc- 
tion, however,  appears  to  be  its  seclusion 
from  objective  consideration. 

In  discussing  the  history  of  limi- 
tation of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
many  newspapers  and  newspaper  col- 
umnists appear  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  hmitation  of  debate  existed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1789  and  1806.  Their  assumption 
is  based  on  the  fact  that,  during  that 
period,  the  Senate  rules  allowed  the  use 
of  a  motion  called  the  previous  question. 
During  the  debate  on  this  subject  in 
previous  years,  the  point  was  discussed, 
and  it  appears  that   the  debate  would 
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have  established  in  the  mind  of  a  reason- 
able person  that  there  was  no  limitation 
on  debate  in  the  Senate  during  this  pe- 
riod. Nevertheless,  some  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  columnists  apparently  still 
labor  imder  the  misapprehension  that 
the  previous  question,  which  existed  in 
the  Senate  between  1789  and  1806  was  a 
motion  to  end  debate.  For  this  reason. 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  review  this 
matter  to  some  extent  so  that  any  linger- 
ing doubts  that  there  was  a  limitation 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  between  the  years 
1789  and  1917  will  be  dispelled. 

In  discussing  the  previous  question, 
which  existed  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  until  1803.  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper 
stated: 

There  is  very  little  evidence  to  support 
the  contention  that  In  the  period  1789-1806 
the  previous  question  was  seen  as  a  mech- 
anism for  cloture,  as  a  mechanism  for  bring- 
ing a  matter  to  a  vote  decplte  the  desire  of 
jome  Members  to  continue  talking  or  to 
obstruct  decision.  This  is  true  for  the 
House  as  well  as  for  the  Senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  convincing  evidence  exists  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  previous 
question  was  understood  as  a  mechanism 
for  avoiding  either  undeslred  discussions  or 
undeslred  decisions,  or  both. 

The  leading  advocate  of  the  view  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  previous  question 
related  to  the  suppression  of  undeslred  dis- 
cussions was  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  his 
famous  manual,  written  near  the  end  of 
his  term  as  Vice  President  for  the  future 
guidance  of  the  Senate,  he  defined  the 
proper  usage  of  the  previous  question  as 
follows: 

"The  proper  occasion  for  the  previous 
question  Is  when  a  subject  is  brought  for- 
ward of  a  delicate  nature  as  to  high  per- 
sonages, etc.,  or  the  discussion  of  which  may 
call  forth  observations,  which  might  be  of 
Injurious  consequences.  Then  the  previous 
question  Is  proposed:  and,  In  the  modern 
usage,  the  discussion  of  the  main  question 
Is  suspended,  and  the  debate  confined  to 
the  previous  question." 

In  terms  of  his  approach,  then.  Jefferson 
regarded  as  an  abuse  any  use  of  the  previous 
question  simply  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing a  subject  which  was  undeslred  but  not 
delicate,  and  he  advised  that  the  procedure 
be  "restricted  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
possible." 

Despite  Jefferson's  prestige  as  an  Interpre- 
ter of  parliamentary  law  for  the  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  his  view  of  the 
proper  usage  of  the  previous  question  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  the  sole  or  even  the 
dominant  one  then  In  existence.  A  second 
strongly  supjxjrted  conception  understood 
the  purjxjse  of  the  previous  question  in  a 
manner  that  conflicted  with  Jefferson's  view; 
that  Is.  as  a  device  for  avoiding  or  suppress- 
ing undeslred  decisions. 

The  classic  statement  of  this  view  was 
made  in  a  lengthy  and  scholarly  speech  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  19,  1816.  by  William 
Gaston.  In  this  speech.  Gaston,  a  Federal- 
ist member  from  North  CaroUna,  argued  that 
on  the  basis  of  precedents  established  both 
in  England  and  America  the  function  of  the 
previous  queston  was  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  allowing  a  parliamentary  body  to 
decide  whether  it  wanted  to  face  a  particular 
decision.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
took  special  pains  to  emphasize  his  differ- 
ences with  Jefferson : 

■I  believe,  sir,  that  some  confusion  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  previous 
question  (a  confuBlon.  from  which  even  the 
luminous  mind  of  the  compiler  of  our  man- 
ual, Mr.  Jefferson,  was  not  thoroughly  free) 
by  supposing  It  designed  to  suppress  unpleas- 


ant discussions,  instead  of  unpleasant  deci- 
sions." 

Gaston's  speech,  to  be  sure,  was  made  5 
years  after  the  previous  question  had  been 
turned  Into  a  cloture  mechanism  in  the 
House  and  It  was  made  as  a  protest  against 
this  development.  It  Is  valuable,  nonethe- 
less, as  an  Indication  of  the  state  of  parlia- 
mentary theory  In  the  years  from  1789  to 
1806  and  Its  standing  as  evidence  of  this 
nature  Is  supported  both  by  the  arguments 
made  in  the  speech  it^self  and  by  less  elab- 
orate statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House   In   the  jears  before   1806. 

That  the  previous  question  was  understood 
as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  undeslred  de- 
cisions In  the  early  Senate  as  well  as  the 
early  House  is  indicated  by  an  excerpt  from 
the  diary  of  John  Qulncy  Adams.  The  ex- 
cerpt comes  from  the  period  In  which  Adams 
served  In  the  Senate  and  It  contains  his 
account  of  Vice  President  Burr's  farewell 
speech  to  the  Senate.  In  this  speech  de- 
livered on  March  2,  1805.  Burr  by  ImpUcatlon 
seems  to  understand  the  function  of  the 
previous  question  as  relating  primarily  to 
the  suppression  of  undeslred  decisions. 

"He  (Burr)  mentioned  one  or  two  of  the 
rules  which  apeared  to  him  to  need  a  re- 
vlsal.  and  recommended  the  abolition  of  that 
respecting  the  previous  question,  which  he 
said  had  In  the  4  years  been  only  once  taken, 
and  that  upon  an  amendment.  This  was 
proof  that  it  could  not  be  necessary,  and  all 
its  purposes  were  certainly  much  better  an- 
swered by  the  question  of  Indefinite  post- 
ponement.  •    •    •■• 

We  should  note  in  closing  our  discussion 
of  proper  usage  that  in  Burrs  case,  as  in  a 
number  of  others,  his  words  do  not  rule 
out  the  posslbUity  that  he  understood  the 
previous  question  as  a  mechanism  for  avoid- 
ing undeslred  discussions  as  well  aa  imde- 
slred  decisions.  Indeed,  despite  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  positions  maintained  by 
Jefferson  and  Gaston  their  basic  views  could 
be  held  concurrently  and  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  1789  they  were,  as  a 
matter  of  general  agreement,  so  held  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  previous  ques- 
tion rule  adopted  by  that  body  In  1784  read 
as  follows: 

"The  previous  question  (which  Is  always 
to  be  understood  In  this  sense,  that  the  main 
question  be  not  now  put)  shall  only  be  ad- 
mitted when  In  the  Judgment  of  two  Mem- 
bers, at  least,  the  subject  moved  Is  In  Its 
nature,  or  from  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place.  Improper  to  be  debated  or  decided 
and  shall  therefore  preclude  all  amendments 
and  further  debates  on  the  subject  until  it  is 
decided. " 

Thus,  a  third  alternative  existed  In  parlia- 
mentary theory  In  the  early  decades  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  question — that  of  seeing 
It  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  both  unde- 
slred discussions  and  undeelred  decisions. 
The  extent  to  which  Jefferson's.  Gaston's,  or 
a  combination  of  their  positions  dominated 
congressional  conceptions  of  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  previous  question  Is  not  clear 
The  lack  of  rigidity  In  parliamentary  theory 
was  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvan- 
tage and  the  average  Member,  In  the  years 
before  1806  as  now.  was  not  apt  to  be  overly 
concerned  with  the  state  of  theory  or  Its 
conflicts  unless  some  crucial  practical  Issue 
was  also  Involved.  However,  practice  In 
these  years  reveals  that  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  the  previous  question  was 
used  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or 
suppressing  undeslred  decisions,  rather  than 
undeslred  discussions.  Still,  practice  also 
reveals  that  the  degree  to  which  these  pur- 
poses can  be  distinguished  varies  widely  from 
instance  to  Instance  and  that  often  any  dis- 
tinction between  them  must  be  a  matter  of 
degree  and  emphasis,  rather  than  a  matter 
of  precise  differentiation. 
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Mr.  President,  the  previous  question  of 
these  early  congressional  days  was  a 
mechanism  for  avoiding  undeslred  dis- 
cussions or  decisions  rather  than  to 
achieve  cloture.  Three  key  factors  in 
the  rule's  operation  from  the  standpoint 
of  parUamentary  theory  illustrate  this: 
the  motion  of  previous  question  was 
debatable,  the  procedure  followed  after 
the  motion  was  determined  and  the  lim- 
itations on  the  use  of  the  motion. 

When  the  previous  question  was  prop- 
erly moved  by  the  required  number  of 
Members,  it  was  debatable.  The  debate 
could  be  extensive,  for  the  only  real  limi- 
tation in  the  Senate  was  the  provision 
that  no  Senator  should  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  same  issue  on  the  same  day 
without  permission  of  the  Senate, 

The  procedure  following  a  determina- 
tion on  the  previous  question  motion  is 
described  by  Dr.  Cooper  as  follows: 

EquaUy,  If  not  more  important,  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  purposes  for  which  the  previ- 
ous   question    was   designed    is   the   manner 
In  which  the  House  and  Senate  understood 
the  motion  to  operate  after  a  decUlon  had 
been  rendered  on  It.     With  regard  to  nega- 
tive determinations  of  the  previous  question, 
the  view  that  appears  to  have  been  dominant 
In  the  period  from  178©  to  1806  was  that  a 
negative   decision   postponed  at   least   for   a 
day.  but  did  not  permanently  suppress    the 
proposition  on  which  the  previous  question 
had  been   moved.     In  the  Hovise  this  view 
seems   to   have   prevailed   during   the   whole 
period  from  1789  to  1806,  though  It  is  pos- 
sible to  place  a  contrary  Interpretation  on 
the  evidence  which  exists  for  the  first  few 
years  of  the  House's  existence.    As  for  the 
Senate,  less  evidence  is  available,  but  it  is 
probable  that  Its  view  was  slmUar  to  that  of 
the  House.     ThU  conclusion  can  be  based  on 
Jefferson's  statement  that  temporary  rather 
than  permanent  suppression  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  negative  result  and  the  fact  that 
on  one  occasion   the  Senate  seems  to  have 
acted  in  accord  with  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion view.     However.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  m  a  number  of  Instances  In  which  the 
previous  question  was  used  in  both  the  House 
and    Senate,    the    circumstances   were   such 
that  permanent   suppression   was   or  would 
have   been   the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
a  negative  result. 

The  fact  that  a  negative  determination  of 
the  previous  question  suppressed  the  main 
question  supports  our  contention  that  the 
previous  question  was  orlglnaUy  designed 
for  avoiding  undeslred  discussions  and.'or 
decisions,  rather  than  as  an  instnmient  for 
cloture.  That  the  previous  question  could 
not  be  employed  without  risking  at  least  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  main  question  111 
adapted  It  for  use  as  a  cloture  mechanism. 
It  Is  not  stu-prlsing  that  one  of  the  longrun 
consequences  of  the  House's  post- 1806  deci- 
sion to  use  the  previous  question  for  cloture 
was  the  elimination  of  this  feature.  On  the 
other  hand,  suppression  was  a  key  and  quite 
functional  feature  of  the  previous  question, 
viewed  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  unde- 
slred discussion  and/or  decisions.  Indeed, 
In  the  period  from  1789  to  1806  suppression 
served  as  a  defining  feature  of  the  mecha- 
nism. Men  who  Intended  to  vote  against  the 
motion  would  remark  that  they  supported 
the  previous  question  and  on  one  occasion 
the  motion  was  recorded  as  carried  when 
a  majority  of  nays  prevailed. 

With  regard  to  aflirmatlve  determinations 
of  the  previous  question,  the  evidence  which 
exists  again  does  not  lend  Itself  to  simple, 
sweeping  judgments  of  the  state  of  parlia- 
mentary theory  In  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  The  House  in  the  years  from  1789 
to   1806  on   a   number  of  occasions   allowed 
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proceedings  on  the  main  question  to  con- 
tinue after  an  affirmative  decision  of  the 
prcTloiu  question.  Finally,  In  1807  a  dis- 
pute aroM  over  whether  such  proceedings 
could  legitimately  be  continued.  The  Speak- 
er ruled  that  they  could  not,  that  approval 
of  the  motion  for  the  prevloiis  question  re- 
sulted In  an  end  to  debate  and  an  Immedi- 
ate vote.  This  was  Jefferson's  opinion  as 
well.  But  despite  the  fact  that  Jefferson's 
pronovincements  on  general  parliamentary 
procedure  were  as  valid  for  the  House  as  for 
the  Senate,  the  House  overruled  the  Speaker 
and  voted  Instead  to  sustain  the  legitimacy 
of  continuing  proceedings  after  an  afllrma- 
tlve  decision  of  the  previous  question.  It  Is 
not  clear  whether  this  decision  should  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  it  reflected  the 
House's  long-term  understanding  of  proper 
procedure  cw  by  assuming  that  it  merely  re- 
flected the  House's  pragmatic  desire  to  es- 
cape the  consequences  of  the  1805  rules 
change  which  abolished  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question. 

As  for  the  Senate,  again  less  evidence  is 
available,  but  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
accepted  the  view  that  the  proper  result  of 
an  aiBrmatlve  decision  was  an  end  to  de- 
bate and  an  immediate  vote  on  the  main 
question.  This  is  what  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  three  instances  in  which  the 
previous  question  was  determined  afOrma- 
tlvely  In  the  Senate.  Nonetheless,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  issue  never  came  to  a 
test  in  the  Senate  and  we  cannot  be  certain 
what  the  result  would  have  been  if  it  had. 

Yet,  even  If  we  concede  that  the  Senate 
understood  the  result  of  an  alSrmatlve  de- 
cision as  Jefferson  did,  what  must  be  em- 
phasized once  more  is  that  this  facet  of  the 
rule's  operation  does  not  mean  that  the 
previous  question  was  designed  as  a  cloture 
mechanism.  Jefferson  did  not  regard  it  as 
such,  but  rather  saw  an  immediate  vote 
upon  an  affirmative  decision  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  mechanism  designed  to  suppress 
delicate  questions.  T>o  be  sure,  it  was  this 
facet  of  the  rule's  operation,  combined  with 
the  abolition  of  debate  on  the  motion  for 
the  previous  qiiestion,  which  helped  make 
it  possible  for  the  House  to  turn  the  rule 
Into  a  clot\ire  mechanism. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
GeorKia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Dr.  Cooper,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  professor 
of  political  science  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  done  extensive  research  on  the 
very  point  the  able  Senator  is  bringing 
out? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  cor- 
rect that  he  reviewed  10  or  12  instances 
which  occurred  in  the  Senate  from  1789 
to  1806,  when  the  so-called  previous 
question  prevailed  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  in  not  one  instance  was  that  rule 
utilized  as  a  device  for  cloture? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  believe  the  year  probably 
was  1805.  At  any  rate,  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  made  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  was  used  as  a  device  to  get  rid  of 
a  touchy  question  that  the  Senate  wanted 
to  lay  aside  at  that  particular  moment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  delicate  ques- 
tion, as  the  Senator  stated. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
from  1789  to  1917  there  was  no  cloture 
rule  of  any  kind  in  the  U.S.  Senate? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  And  the  Senate  got 
along  fine  and  made  great  progress  dur- 
ing that  period.  This  agitation  appears 
to  have  developed  recently,  in  what  seems 
to  be  a  play  for  certain  blocks  of  votes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words, 
from  1789  to  1917,  if  every  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  save  one  wanted  to  gag  the 
other  Members,  the  Senate  did  not  have 
the  power  to  do  so? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
state  that  in  1917  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  could  compel 
the  other  one- third  to  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  there  are  those  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  country  who.  unfortunately,  want  to 
make  that  rule  much  more  stringent? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  fully 
aware  that  on  many  occasions  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  has  the  pre- 
vious question  rule,  has  passed  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  hasty  and  thoughtless 
and  not  carefully  considered.  Is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  1863, 
during  the  unfortunate  War  Between  the 
States,  free  speech  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
saved  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  think  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  filibusters 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  XJB.  Senate  was 
not  too  great  a  price  to  save  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  As  the  able  Senator  has 
said,  not  a  single  piece  of  important 
proposed  legislation  has  failed  to  pass 
the  Senate  because  of  its  rules,  but  many 
bad  pieces  of  proposed  legislation  have 
been  stopped  as  a  result  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  1937  free  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate stopped  the  efTort  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  in  1946  a  bill  which  was  completely 
unjust,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  draft  striking 
members  of  railroad  unions  into  the 
Army,  passed  the  House  within  a  matter 
of  minutes,  with  only  13  dissenting 
votes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  foresee  the 
time,  if  any  further  limitation  is  placed 
on  the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  when  some  popular  President  at 
the  moment  might  arouse  passion  in  this 
country,  and  a  majority  could  immedi- 
ately run  roughshod  over  Congress  and 
have  Congress  pass  legislation  that 
would  be  completely  hwTnful  to  our 
country? 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  can  visualize  such  situ- 
ations: and  he  would  further  say  that 
some  of  those  who  are  agitating  today  for 
a  rules  change  would  undoubtedly  be  In 
the  minority  then  and  would  deeply  re- 
gret that  they  had  ever  sought  a  change 
in  the  rules. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  not  an  aroused 
and  inflamed  mob  at  the  moment  cause 
Christ  to  be  crucified? 

Mr.    THURMOND.    The    Senator 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  making  a  very 
fine  speech.  I  congratulate  him  on  what 
he  is  saying.  I  hope  the  Senate  and  the 
country  will  heed  his  words,  because  I 
feel  quite  strongly  that  if  the  right  of 
one  Senator  or  of  any  group  of  Senators 
to  speak  freely  at  length  is  impaired  in 
this  Chamber,  at  that  moment  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  will  cease  to  fol- 
low its  traditional  role  of  guardian  of  our 
republican  form  of  government  and  of 
the  Constitution  that  has  served  us  so 
well  for  176  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. As  a  student  of  history  and  of 
government,  he  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  The  statements  he  has  made 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  debate. 
The  questions  he  has  propounded  have 
brought  out  important  information  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  dissertation  by  Dr.  Cooper  on  "The 
Previous  Question": 

This  occiured  in  1811  when  the  House, 
fearful  that  filibustering  tactics  were  going 
to  result  in  the  loss  of  a  crucial  bill,  reversed 
its  previous  precedents  and  decided  that 
henceforth  an  affirmative  decision  would 
close  all  debate  on  the  main  question  finally 
and  completely.  Nonetheless,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  previous  question  was  avail- 
able for  use  as  a  cloture  mechanism  from 
1811  on.  the  House  did  not  make  frequent 
use  of  it  for  several  decades.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  was  that  the  rule,  not  hav- 
ing been  designed  as  a  cloture  rule,  continued 
to  retain  or  was  interpreted  to  have  features 
which  made  it  both  ineffective  and  unwieldy 
when  used  for  the  purpKJse  of  cloture.  In- 
deed, It  took  the  House  another  50  years  of 
intermittent  tinkering  to  eliminate  most  of 
these  debilitating  featvu-es. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Cooper  also  de- 
scribed how  the  limitations  on  the  scope 
of  the  motion  "previous  question"  handi- 
capped the  possibility  of  its  use  as  a 
cloture  device.    He  stated: 

For  one  thing,  the  previous  question  could 
not  be  moved  in  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole,  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  both  the  early 
House  and  early  Senate  valued  highly  as  a 
locus  for  completely  free  debate.  Thus, 
when  the  House  beginning  in  1841  finally 
decided  to  limit  debate  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  it  was  forced  to  develop  methods 
other  than  the  previous  question  for  accom- 
plishing this  result.  However,  the  early 
Senate  relied  to  a  large  extent,  not  on  the 
regular  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  on  a 
special  form  of  it  called  quasl-Commtttee  of 
the  Whole.  I.e..  the  Senate  as  If  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole;  and  apparently  it  was  possible 
to  move  the  previous  question  when  the  Sen- 
ate operated  under  this  form  of  proceeding 

More  Important  as  a  limitation  on  the 
scope  of  the  previous  question  was  its  rela- 
tion to  secondary  or  subsidiary  questions.  At 
first,  at  least  In  the  House,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  treated  as  a  mechanism  that  could 
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l)e  moved  on  subsidiary  or  secondary  ques- 
tions, e.g.,  motions  to  amend,  motions  to 
postpone,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  mechanism  that 
cotild  be  moved  on  original  or  principal  ques- 
tions, e.g.,  that  tlie  bill  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time,  that  the  bUl  or  resolution 
pan,  etc.  Thus,  though  this  fact  Is  often 
mlaunderstood,  in  the  early  House  the  main 
question  contemplated  by  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question  was  sometimes  a  subsidiary 
question  rather  than  the  principal  or  orig- 
inal question.  Whether  the  Senate  per- 
mitted the  previous  question  to  be  applied 
to  secondary  or  subsidiary  questions  before 
1800  Is  not  clear.  However,  In  that  year 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  ruled  that  the  previous  question 
could  not  be  moved  on  a  subsidiary  ques- 
tion; and  his  manual,  when  It  appeared,  re- 
affirmed this  position.  The  House  followed 
suit  m  1807.  though  as  late  as  1802  a  ruling 
of  the  Speaker,  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
a  negative  determination  of  the  previous 
question,  took  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  previous  question  had  been  moved  on  a 
subsidiary  question,  and  allowed  such  usage 
to  go  by  unchallenged. 

The  decision  of  the  House  to  confine  the 
previous  question  to  principal  questions  cre- 
ated great  difficulties  for  it,  once  It  began  to 
use  the  device  as  a  cloture  mechanism. 
Neither  the  rules  of  the  House  nor  those  of 
the  Senate  clearly  gave  the  previous  question 
precedence  over  other  subsidiary  questions, 
such  as  motions  to  postpone,  commit,  or 
amend.  Thomas  Jefferson's  opinion  was  that 
subsidiary  questions  moved  before  the  pre- 
vious question  should  be  decided  prior  to  a 
vote  on  the  previous  question.  However. 
such  an  approach  became  entirely  unaccepta- 
ble once  it  was  desired  to  employ  the  pre- 
vious question  as  a  cloture  mechanism.  If 
subsidiary  questions  moved  before  the  pre- 
vious question  took  precedence  over  it.  and 
if  the  previous  question  could  be  applied 
only  to  the  original  or  principal  question. 
then  obstructionists  could  move  subsidiary 
questions  before  the  previous  question,  and 
could  prolong  for  great  lengths  of  time  the 
debate  on  these  questions.  It  was  probably 
no  accident  that  the  House  amended  Its 
rules,  so  as  to  give  the  previous  question 
precedence  over  other  subsidiary  questions 
IMS  than  a  year  after  It  first  used  the  pre- 
vious question  for  cloture. 

Nonetheless,  this  change  did  not 
transform  the  previous  question  into  an 
efiflcient  cloture  mechanism.  Beginning 
with  the  12th  Congress  1811  to  1813 — 
rulings  of  the  Speakers  strictly  enforced 
and  further  developed  the  doctrine  that 
the  previous  question  applied  only  to 
the  original  or  principal  question.  This 
caused  the  House  great  inconvenience. 
It  meant  that  if  the  previous  question 
was  approved,  it  cut  off  all  pending  sub- 
sidiary questions,  and  brought  the  House 
directly  to  a  vote  on  the  original  or  prin- 
cipal question.  Thus,  a  vote  might  have 
to  be  taken  on  a  form  of  the  question 
undesired  by  the  majority,  namely,  that 
is,  that  the  bill  without  the  amendments 
reported  pass  to  a  third  reading,  instead 
of  that  the  bill  with  the  amendments  re- 
ported be  recommitted  with  instructions. 
Thus  also,  when  a  subsidiary  question 
was  moved  early  in  debate  the  House 
might  either  have  to  endure  lengthy 
debate  on  the  motion  or  employ  the 
previous  question,  which  would  force 
a  vote  on  the  principal  question  before 
it  had  been  adequately  considered.  Ul- 
timately, of  course,  the  House  did  re- 
shape the  previous  question  mechanism, 
so  that  It  could  eflBciently  be  applied  to 
the  subsidiary  questions  involved  in  an 
issue.    However,  this  reshaping  occurred 


piecemeal  over  a  number  of  years,  in 
response  to  the  difficulties  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  was,  in  a  sense  dependent 
on  them. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  in  the 
period  from  1789  to  1806,  the  previous 
question  mechanism  was  designed  to  op- 
erate in  a  manner  that  was  suited  only 
to  its  utilization  as  an  instrument  for 
avoiding  undesired  debate  and/or  de- 
cisions. In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
until  December  of  1805,  debate  on  the 
motion  was  permitted.  In  both  bodies 
a  negative  determination  of  the  previous 
question  postponed  or  permanently  sup- 
pressed the  main  question:  and  in  the 
House,  at  least,  debate  and  amendment 
were  permitted  after  an  affirmative  de- 
cision. In  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
the  pre\-ious  question  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  undesired  decisions,  this  could 
easily  be  justified  by  assuming  that  the 
vote  on  the  previous  question  only  de- 
tei-mined  whether  the  body  wanted  to 
face  the  issue.  Finally,  the  nature  of  the 
limits  on  the  scope  of  the  motion  greatly 
handicapped  its  efficacy  as  a  cloture 
mechanism.  It  is  true  that  in  the  be- 
ginning the  House,  and  possibly  the  Sen- 
ate, allowed  the  previous  question  to  be 
applied  to  subsidiary  questions.  It  is 
also  true  that,  once  both  bodies  accepted 
the  proposition  that  the  device  could 
not  be  so  applied,  this  restriction  could, 
and  in  the  Senate  actually  did.  handi- 
cap those  who  wanted  to  use  the  previous 
question  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding 
certain  decisions.  Still,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  House  after  1811  demon- 
strates, the  nature  of  the  handicap  was 
one  which  was  much  less  a  limit  on  the 
negative  objective  of  suppressing  a  whole 
question  than  on  the  positive  objective 
of  forcing  a  whole  question  to  a  vote.  In 
short,  we  may  conclude  that  in  both  the 
early  House  and  the  early  Senate  not 
only  was  the  purpose  of  the  previous 
question  conceived  of  as  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  undesired  debate  and  or 
decisions;  in  addition,  the  device  itself 
was  clearly  designed  operationally  to 
serve  such  ends,  rather  than  the  ends  of 
cloture.  In  later  years  the  previous 
question  wa?  turned  into  an  efficient  clo- 
ture mechani.sm  in  the  House.  But  this 
required  considerable  tinkering — and, 
what  is  more,  tinkering  that  resulted 
ultimately  in  a  basic  transformation  of 
the  operational  nature  of  the  mecha- 
nism. 

Mr.  President,  there  appear  to  have 
been  10  instances  when  the  motion  pre- 
vious question  came  into  play  in  the  Sen- 
ate between  1789  and  1806.  Briefly,  the 
circumstances  in  those  10  cases  were 
these: 

On  August  17, 1789,  a  committee  report 
on  a  House  bill  concerned  with  providing 
expenses  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
the  Creek  Indians  was  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  bill  as  referred  from  the 
House  made  no  mention  of  measures  to 
be  taken  to  protect  the  people  of  Georgia 
in  the  event  efforts  for  a  treaty  failed. 
After  the  resolution  embodied  in  the 
committee  report  and  a  second  resolu- 
tion originating  on  the  floor  were  moved 
and  defeated,  a  third  resolution 
which  was  moved,  proposed  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  Georgia,  and  to  draw  on  the 


Treasury  for  defiajing  the  expenses  in- 
curred. At  this  point  in  the  proceedings 
the  previous  question  w£is  moved.  A  ma- 
jority of  "naj's"  prevailed,  and  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned.  The  next  day,  the  bill 
was  again  brought  up  for  consideration. 
After  a  number  of  motions  pertaining  to 
particular  clauses  in  the  bill  were  pro- 
posed and,  save  one,  defeated,  a  resolu- 
tion was  moved  making  it  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  President  in  defense  of  the 
citizens  of  Georgia.  At  this  point  the 
previous  question  was  again  moved.  It 
was  defeated;  and  the  bill,  with  the  soli- 
tary amendment  pi-eviously  adopted,  was 
then  put  to  a  vote,  and  was  approved. 

On  August  28,  1789.  during  debate  on 
a  bill  fixing  the  pay  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  William  Maclay  offered 
an  amendment  which  sought  to  reduce 
the  pay  of  Senators  from  $6  to  $5  per 
day.  Maclay  records  in  his  Journal  that 
his  proposed  amendment  evoked  a  storm 
of  abuse,  and  that  Izard,  a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  moved  for  the  previous 
question.  He  further  notes  that  Izard 
was  replied  to  that  this  would  not 
smother  the  motion,  and  that  when  it 
was  learned  that  abuse  and  insult  would 
not  do,  then  followed  entreaty.  Maclay. 
however,  remained  undaunted.  He  knew 
that  his  amendment  would  be  defeated: 
his  object  was  simply  to  get  a  record  vote 
on  the  amendment,  in  the  minutes.  In 
this  he  was  successful.  The  amendment 
was  put  to  a  vote  and  defeated,  but  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  recorded.  The  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question  was  either 
not  seconded  or  withdrawn  since  there  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  Senate  Journal. 
In  this  instance,  as  in  the  last  two,  it  is 
clear  that  use  of  the  previous  question 
was  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing or  suppressing  an  undesired  decision. 
However,  the  reasons  why  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question  was  not  persisted 
in  are  not  clear.  The  critical  factor  to 
be  resolved  is  whether  the  motion  was 
killed  voluntarily  because  it  was  unde- 
sired or  forcibly  because  power  was  lack- 
ing to  insist  on  it. 

On  January  12,  1792,  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  William  Short  to  be 
Minister  resident  at  The  Hague  was  re- 
sumed. After  a  committee  had  reported 
certain  information  concerning  Shorts 
fitness  to  be  appointed,  a  resolution  was 
moved  which  stated  that  no  Minister 
should  at  that  time  be  sent  to  The  Hague. 
The  previous  question  was  then  moved  in 
its  negative  form,  that  is,  that  the  main 
question  be  not  now  put,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  rules  provided  only  for  the  posi- 
tive form  of  the  mechanism.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  Senate  decided  that 
the  nomination  last  mentioned  and  the 
subsequent  motion  thereon,  be  postponed 
to  Monday  next.  On  that  day,  January 
16,  1792,  the  Senate  resumed  Its  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  and  the  reso- 
lution moved  on  the  nomination.  The 
previous  question  was  put  In  negative 
form  and  carried  with  the  help  of  a  tie- 
breaking  vote  by  the  Vice  President. 
This  removed  the  resolution  which  would 
have  prohibited  sending  a  resident  Min- 
ister to  The  Hague.  The  Senate  then 
proceeded  to  the  Short  nomination  and 
approved  it. 
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On  May  6,  1794,  James  Monroe,  then  a 
Senator  from  Virginia,  asked  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senate  to  bring  In  a  bill  "pro- 
viding, under  certain  limitations,  for  the 
suspension  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain."  The  previ- 
ous question  In  Its  normal,  afarmatlve 
form  was  moved  on  Monroe's  motion  and 
It  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  12  to  7. 
The  main  question  was  then  put  and  per- 
mission to  bring  in  the  bill  was  denied  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  2.  Monroe  and  John 
Taylor,  his  fellow  Senator  from  Virginia, 
were  the  only  Senators  In  favor. 

Once  more  we  may  conclude  that  the 
previous  question  was  moved  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  or  suppress  an  undesired 
decision.  This  can  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  neither  the  proponents  nor  the 
opponents  of  Monroe's  motion  had  any 
reason  to  attempt  to  obstruct  decision  by 
prolonging  debate.  This  certainly  was 
not  In  Monroe  and  Taylor's  interest;  they 
wanted  a  decision  on  the  motion,  prefer- 
ably an  affirmative  one.  As  for  the  op- 
ponents, their  numbers  were  such  that 
they  had  no  need  to  obstruct  decision. 
The  only  Senators,  then,  who  had  a  mo- 
tive for  moving  the  previous  question 
were  those  seven  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  previous  question.  For  these 
men  the  previous  question  offered  a 
means  of  suppressing  a  decision  they 
wished  to  avoid. 

Unfortvuiately,  the  Annals  do  not  re- 
cord the  name  of  the  Senator  who  moved 
the  previous  question.  Nonetheless,  con- 
vincing evidence  exists  to  support  our  de- 
duction that  the  previous  question  was 
moved  by  a  Senator  who  voted  "nay"  on 
that  motion.  John  C.  Hamilton's  ac- 
coimt  indicates  that  such  a  Senator, 
James  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  was  the  man 
who  moved  the  previous  question.  He 
reports  that  Jackson  made  the  following 
announcement  to  the  Senate : 

I  deem  the  proposition  ill  timed  •  •  •  I 
wish  tor  peace,  and  am  oppoeed  to  every 
harsh  measure  under  the  present  circum- 
stances.    I  will  move  the  previous  question. 

Debate  continued  after  this  statement, 
presumably  because  Jackson  held  back 
on  his  motion  to  allow  the  other  Sen- 
ators to  have  their  say.  Undoubtedly, 
the  reasons  why  Jackson  considered 
Monroe's  motion  as  "ill  timed"  related  to 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  weeks  before, 
John  Jay  had  been  appointed  special 
envoy  to  Great  Britain  and  was  at  that 
very  moment  making  preparations  to 
depart  on  his  historic  mission. 

On  April  9.  1798,  after  the  Senate  had 
gone  into  closed  session,  James  Lloyd,  a 
stanch  Federalist  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, moved  that  the  instructions  to  the 
envoys  to  the  French  Republic  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  Six  days 
previous,  on  the  3d.  the  President  had 
submitted  to  Congress  the  instructions 
to  and  the  dispatches  from  these  envoys. 
Pour  days  previous,  on  the  5th,  the  Sen- 
ate had  agreed  to  publish  the  dispatches 
for  tl^e  use  of  the  Senate.  These  papers 
were  the  famous  ones  in  which  Talley- 
rand's agents  were  identified  as  X,  Y,  and 
Z  and  the  whole  affair  was  seen  by  the 
Federalists  as  a  great  vindication  and 
triumph  for  their  party. 


Lloyd  first  moved  his  motion  on  the 
5th  when  the  Senate  agreed  to  publish 
500  copies  of  the  dispatches,  but  it  was 
postponed  on  that  day.  When  he  moved 
it  again  on  April  9,  1798,  John  Hunter,  a 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  moved  the 
previous  question.  The  motion  for  the 
previous  question  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  11,  with  Hunter  voting  "nay." 
The  main  question,  that  is,  that  the  in- 
structions be  printed,  was  also  approved 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  11,  Hunter  again  voting 
"nay." 

In  this  instance,  once  again,  it  is  clear 
that  the  previous  question  was  not  used 
as  a  mechanism  for  cloture.  Rather,  it 
was  brought  forward  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  or  suppressing  an  undesired  de- 
cision. This  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  was  in  closed  session 
when  the  previous  question  was  moved 
and  by  the  fact  that  Hunter,  the  mover 
of  the  previous  question,  voted  nay  both 
on  his  own  motion  and  on  the  main 
question.  It  is  also  supported  by  the 
fact  that  10  of  the  11  Senators  who  voted 
nay  on  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion also  voted  nay  on  the  main  question. 

On  February  18, 1799.  President  Adams 
proposed  to  the  Senate  that  William 
Vans  Murray  be  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Republic 
for  the  purpose  of  making  another  at- 
tempt to  settle  our  differences  with 
Prance  by  negotiation.  This  proposal 
caused  dismay  and  consternation  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Federalists.  For  one  thing, 
Adams  acted  suddenly  on  the  basis  of 
confidential  communications  he  had  re- 
ceived from  abroad  without  informing 
anyone  in  the  Cabinet  or  the  Senate  as  to 
his  intentions.  For  another  thing,  a 
strong  prowar  faction  existed  among  the 
Federalist  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
party  as  a  whole  had  been  engaged  in 
driving  a  number  of  war  preparedness 
measures  through  Congress.  Moreover, 
ever  since  the  X  Y  Z  affair  the  Federal- 
ists had  been  using  the  presumed  wicked- 
ness and  hostility  of  Prance  as  a  weapon 
for  humiliating  and  destroying  the 
strength  of  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans. 
Lastly,  a  number  of  prominent  Federal- 
ists distrusted  Murray  and  thought  him 
too  weak. 

The  nomination  of  Murray  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  headed  by  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  a  Federalist  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Meanwhile,  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Adams  and  he  was 
threatened  with  a  party  revolt  if  he  did 
not  agree  to  modify  his  request  for  the 
appointment  of  Murray.  The  result  was 
that  on  February  25,  1799,  Adams  sent  a 
second  message  to  the  Senate  asking  that 
a  commission,  composed  of  Murray, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  OUver  Ellsworth,  be 
appointed  in  lieu  of  his  original  request. 
The  next  day,  February  26,  1799,  a  reso- 
lution was  moved  and  it  passed  in  the 
affirmative.  The  effect  of  this  decision 
was  to  bring  about  a  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  it  also  was  approved.  The 
Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  Murray.  Henry,  and  Ells- 
worth to  office  and  all  three  were  ap- 
proved on  the  following  day. 

In  order  to  determine  how  the  previous 
question  was  used  in  this  instance  we 
must  consider  the  motives  that  seem  to 
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have  prompted  it.  If  the  previous  quej. 
tion  was  used  for  cloture,  the  Federallatj 
would  have  been  the  ones  to  move  it 
However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Federalists  were  motivated  to 
act  in  this  manner.  The  Jeffersoniana 
do  not  appear  to  have  staged  a  filibuster 
on  the  resolution.  In  truth,  this  would 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  war 
Federalists  by  giving  them  an  excuse  to 
refuse  any  kind  of  peace  mission  while 
throwing  all  blame  on  the  Jeffersonians 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Federalists  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion because  they  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  a  discussion  on  the  resolution 
The  anti -Adams  Federalists  well  realized 
that  it  was  essential  to  unite  on  the  com- 
mission idea  as  the  only  possible  com- 
promise under  the  circumstances  and  the 
problem  of  defection  or  embarrassment 
through  debate  was  a  slight  one,  if  it 
existed  at  all. 

In  contrast,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Jefferso- 
nians moved  the  previous  question  in  an 
attempt  to  suppress  the  resolution. 
First,  the  Jeffersonians  feared  that  the 
commission  alternative  might  just  be  a 
subterfuge  for  torpedoing  the  negotia- 
tions. They  much  preferred  the  appoint- 
ment of  Murray  alone.  Second,  tacti- 
cally much  was  to  be  gained  by  confining 
the  choice  to  simply  approving  or  dis- 
approving Murray.  If  he  was  approved, 
the  Jeffersonians  would  have  gotten  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  peace  mission  they  de- 
sired; if  he  was  disapproved,  a  party 
split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists  was 
likely  and,  what  is  more,  the  Federalists 
would  stand  before  the  public  as  a  group 
of  truculent  warmongers. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  the  very  reasons 
that  would  have  led  the  Jeffersonians  to 
attempt  the  previous  question  also  helped 
to  insure  the  defeat  of  the  maneuver  by 
solidifying  the  Federalists.  Nonetheless, 
the  Jeffersonians,  not  knowing  exactly 
how  united  the  Federalists  were,  could 
very  well  have  thought  the  previous 
question  worth  a  try.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  in  all  probability  this  case  was 
no  different  from  the  others  we  have 
considered. 

On  February  5,  1800,  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  John  Vaughn  was  brought  up  for 
its  third  reading.  A  motion  was  made 
to  amend  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  On 
this  motion  the  previous  question  was 
moved,  but  ruled  out  of  order  on  the 
grounds  that  the  mechanism  could  not 
be  applied  to  an  amendment.  A  motion 
was  next  made  to  postpone  the  question 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  until  the 
coming  Monday.  This  motion  was  de- 
feated. Having  disposed  of  the  attempt 
to  p>ostpone,  the  majority  then  proceeded 
to  vote  down  the  amendment  and  ap- 
prove the  bill. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  previous 
question  was  used  in  this  instance  seems 
in  no  way  to  depart  from  the  usual  pat- 
tern. In  this  case  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  appear  to  have  attempted 
to  suppress  it  by  applying  the  previous 
question.  They  failed  in  this  but  still 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  amendment 
in  a  direct  vote. 

The  Impeachment  trial  of  Judge  John 
Pickering  of  the  New  Hampshire  district 
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gourt  commenced  on  March  2,  1804. 
The  Representatives  selected  by  the 
Souse  to  manage  the  impeachment  com- 
pleted their  case  against  Pickering  on 
March  8.  1804.  Two  days  later  Samuel 
White,  a  Federalist  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, rose  and  offered  a  resolution  which 
stated  that  the  Senate  was  not  at  that 
time  prepared  to  make  a  final  deci.sion 
on  the  Pickering  Impeachment.  The 
resolution  also  stated  a  nimiber  of  rea- 
sons in  support  of  its  contention:  that 
Pickering  had  not  been  able  to  appear 
but  could  be  brought  to  Washington  at  a 
later  date;  that  Pickering  had  not  been 
represented  by  coimsel;  and  that  evi- 
dence indicating  that  Pickering  was  in- 
sane had  been  introduced. 

The  Jeffersonian  leadership  in  the 
Senate  received  this  resolution  with  hos- 
tility. Their  first  reaction  was  to  try  to 
suppress  it  by  having  it  declared  out  of 
order,  but  this  maneuver  failed.  That 
the  Jeffersonians  would  have  preferred 
not  to  face  the  resolution  directly  is  quite 
imderstandable  since  it  advanced  potent 
legal  grounds  for  inducing  the  Senate  to 
refuse  to  convict  Pickering,  that  is,  that 
the  trial  had  not  been  impartial  and 
that  Pickering  as  an  insane  man  could 
not  legally  be  held  responsible  for  his 
acts.  However,  the  hostility  of  the 
Jeffersonians  was  based  on  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  resolution  endangered 
the  success  of  the  Pickering  impeach- 
ment. By  imphcation  it  also  threat- 
ened the  success  of  the  upcoming  im- 
peachment of  the  hated  Judge  Chase. 
To  lose  the  Pickering  impeachment  on 
ttie  grounds  stated  in  the  White  resolu- 
tion would  create  a  precedent  which 
would  deny  the  Senate  broad,  quasi-po- 
litical discretion  in  impeachment  and 
limit  it  to  the  determination  of  whether 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"'  in  a 
quasi-criminal  sen.-^e  had  actually  been 
committed. 

Unfortunately,  the  three  accounts  we 
have  of  Senate  proceedings  on  March  10, 
1804,  differ  significantly.  One  area  of 
Important  difference  concerns  the  exact 
order  of  events  on  this  day.  Both  the 
Annals  and  the  diary  of  William  Plumer 
report  that  the  previous  question  was 
moved  by  Senator  Jackson,  Republican, 
of  Georgia,  after  Senator  Nicholas,  Re- 
publican, of  Virginia,  urged  that  the 
White  resolution  not  be  recorded,  if  de- 
feated. Both  these  accounts  report  that 
Jackson's  motion  was  followed  by  a 
statement  by  Senator  White  and  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Ander- 
son, Republican,  of  Tennessee,  which 
proposed  to  strike  out  of  the  resolution 
all  material  relating  to  Pickering's  in- 
sanity and  lack  of  counsel.  In  addition, 
both  of  these  accounts  rer>ort  that  after 
the  moving  of  the  Anderson  amendment 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  down  the 
White  resolution.  Despite  these  similar- 
ities, an  important  difference  dies  dis- 
tinguish these  two  accounts.  In  the 
Plumer  account  Nicholas'  statement, 
Jackson's  motion,  White's  statement,  and 
Anderson's  motion  are  all  made  when 
the  Senate  is  in  closed  session.  In  the 
Annals  they  are  all  made  before  the 
Senate  is  reported  to  have  gone  Into 
closed  session.  We  should  also  note  that 
neither  the  Armals  nor  Plumer  supply 
any  further  information  regarding  the 


previous  question  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  moved.  The  Annals  are 
similarly  obscure  with  respect  to  the  fate 
of  Anderson's  amendment,  but  Plumer 
records  that  this  motion  failed  to  secure 
a  second  which  would  explain  why  it  was 
never  brought  to  a  vote. 

F^irther  complications  are  introduced 
when  we  add  the  report  of  events  given 
in  the  diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Adams  and  Plumer  were  both  Members 
of  the  Senate  at  this  time.  In  the  Adams 
account  no  mention  is  made  of  the  pre- 
vious question  or  of  Whites  statement. 
Anderson's  amendment  is  reported  to 
have  been  moved  when  the  Senate  was  in 
open  session.  Nicholas'  remarks  are  re- 
ported as  occurring  later  when  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  closed  session.  In  addition, 
in  contrast  to  Plumer,  Anderson's 
amendment  is  reported  to  have  secured 
a  second  but  to  have  been  withdrawn 
when  the  Senate  was  in  closed  session. 

A  second  important  area  of  difference 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  Senate  during  the  Pickering  im- 
peachment. According  to  Adams,  the 
:-ules  restricted  debate  to  closed  session 
and  required  all  decisions  to  be  taken  in 
open  session  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 
Thus,  he  reports  that  when  the  Senate 
was  in  closed  session  on  the  White  reso- 
lution the  Jeffersonians  were  very  im- 
patient to  return  to  open  session  so  as 
to  end  debate  and  bring  the  resolution 
to  a  vote.  Adams  further  explains  that 
the  reason  Anderson  withdrew  his 
amendment  was  to  end  debate  on  it  in 
order  that  the  time  the  Senate  was  in 
closed  session  need  not  be  prolonged. 

The  Annals  and  Plumer's  diary  do  not 
directly  contradict  Adams'  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules.  Indeed,  on  the  whole, 
the  record  of  events  in  these  accounts 
does  not  depart  from  Adams'  rendition 
of  what  the  rules  required.  However,  on 
occasion  they  do  present  examples  of 
action  which  suggest  either  that  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  necessarily  follow  its  own 
rules  or  that  Adams'  interpretation  is 
not  entirely  correct.  In  the  Plimier  ac- 
count of  events  on  March  5,  1804.  the 
Senate  is  reported  to  have  voted  on  two 
motions  when  it  was  still  in  closed  ses- 
sion. In  the  Annals'  account  of  events 
on  March  10.  1804,  and  Plumer's  account 
of  events  on  March  9.  1804,  the  Senate 
is  reported  to  have  entered  into  debate 
when  it  was  in  open  session. 

Merely  moving  the  previous  question 
would  not  and  could  not  have  ended  de- 
bate and  forced  the  Senate  to  return  to 
open  session.  As  long  as  the  previous 
question  was  not  voted  on  and  deter- 
mined affirmatively,  the  only  way  debate 
could  be  cut  off  and  a  vote  on  the  White 
resolution  forced  would  have  been  by 
passing  a  motion  to  open  the  doors.  It 
is  true  that,  if  the  motion  for  the  previ- 
ous question  received  a  second,  it  would 
have  cut  off  debate  on  the  main  ques- 
tion, namely,  on  the  White  resolution. 
But  debate  could  have  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  continued  on  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question  itself.  The  Fed- 
eralists would  have  objected  strenuously 
to  any  Republican  maneuver  designed  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  directly  facing  the 
embarrassing  Issues  contained  In  the 
White  resolution.  Given  the  fact  that 
the  previous  question  was  moved  after 


the  White  resolution  had  already  been 
subject  to  discussion,  we  may  conclude 
that,  instead  of  serving  to  end  debate, 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question 
threatened  to  prolong  it. 

Second,  Ixjth  the  Armals  and  Plumer 
record  that  Anderson's  amendment  was 
moved  after  the  previous  question  while 
the  Senate  was  still  in  closed  session. 
This  indicates  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion either  failed  to  secure  a  second  or 
was  withdrawn  soon  after  It  was  moved. 
Otherwise,  an  amendment  of  the  main 
question  would  not  have  been  in  order. 
Thus,  it  cannot  l>e  argued  that  the  Sen- 
ate returned  to  open  session  to  vote  on 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question, 
since  the  motion  itself  seems  to  have 
been  killed  while  the  Senate  was  still  in 
closed  session.  The  fact  that  Adams 
does  not  even  mention  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  his  account  supports  our  con- 
tention that  the  previous  question  was 
killed  before  it  could  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Given  the 
care  with  which  Adams'  documents  each 
and  every  Jeffersonian  move  to  avoid 
facing  or  discussing  the  White  resolution, 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
failed  to  mention  the  previous  question 
if  it  had  been  used  as  Brant  and  Douglas 
suggest. 

The  events  of  March  10,  1804,  merely 
furnish  another  illustration  of  the  use  of 
the  previous  question  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  an  undesired  discussion 
and  or  decision?  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
We  may  note  that  on  March  5,  1804. 
Jackson  spoke  and  voted  against  allow- 
ing evidence  bearing  on  Pickering's  san- 
ity to  be  introduced.  We  may  note  that 
on  March  10,  1804,  when  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  open  session,  he  voted  against 
the  White  resolution  which  listed  insan- 
ity as  a  ground  for  not  voting  to  convict 
Pickering.  We  may  also  note  that  Jack- 
son moved  the  previous  question  Im- 
mediately after  Nicholas  urged  that  the 
resolution  not  be  recorded,  if  defeated. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Jackson 
moved  the  previous  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  White  resolu- 
tion rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  a  vote  on  it.  If  cloture  were  his 
aim,  and  such  an  aim  only  would  have 
been  feasible  if  debate  was  in  fact  pro- 
hibited in  open  session,  either  that  end 
could  have  been  achieved  more  easily  by 
simply  moving  to  return  to  open  session, 
or  alternatively,  if  the  Senate  was  al- 
ready in  open  session,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  not  to  press  the  pre%'ious 
question  to  its  ultimate  conclusion. 

Why,  then,  would  the  previous  question 
have  been  refused  a  second  or  with- 
drawn? The  answer  is  that  under  the 
circumstances  which  existed,  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  White  resolution 
and  clear  the  way  for  a  vote  on  the  im- 
peachment was  to  face  the  resolution  di- 
rectly. The  timing  and  the  substance 
of  Nicholas'  words  Indicate  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  just  about  ready  to  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  the  White  resolution.  To  intro- 
duce the  previous  question  at  such  a 
point  would  be  to  complicate  and  pro- 
long the  proceedings.  This  is  true 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  could  have 
actually  voted  on  the  previous  question 
in  closed  session.  In  either  event  de- 
bate on  the  motion  would  still  ha%'e  been 
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possible.  It  is  also  true  whether  the 
previous  question  was  moved  in  open  or 
closed  session.  Both  the  Annals  and 
Plumer  Indicate  that  debate  took  place 
immediately  before  and  after  the  previ- 
ous question  was  moved.  This  means 
that,  if  the  previous  question  was  moved 
in  open  session,  debate  was  possible  in 
open  as  well  as  closed  session. 

Thus,  the  reasons  Adams  suggests  for 
the  killing  of  Anderson's  amendment 
probably  apply  to  the  previous  question 
as  well.  The  JefFersonians  desired  to  get 
rid  of  the  White  resolution  and  push  on 
to  a  vote  on  the  impeachment  as  fast  as 
possible.  They  knew  they  had  the  votes 
to  defeat  the  resolution.  Moreover, 
though  they  might  have  preferred  to 
suppress  or  amend  the  resolution,  they 
also  knew  that  they  could  not  really  save 
themselves  from  embarrassment  by 
adopting  either  alternative.  That  Pick- 
ering had  not  appeared,  that  he  had  not 
been  represented  by  coiuisel,  and  that 
evidence  had  been  introduced  indicating 
that  he  was  insane  were  part  of  the 
record  of  the  trial.  Hence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Republicans  elected  to 
face  the  White  resolution  without  delay. 
This  was  the  course  that  promised  the 
swiftest  and  surest  attainment  of  their 
basic  objective — the  conviction  of  Picker- 
ing. 

On   December    24,    1804,   the    Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  a  set  of  rules 
proposed  to  govern  the  Senate  during  the 
Chase  impeachment.     These  rules  had 
been  recommended  by  a  select  commit- 
tee whose  chairman  was  William  Giles, 
a  Virginia  Republican  who  led  the  anti- 
Chase  forces  in  the  Senate.    Pour  days 
earlier,  when  the  Senate  was  involved  In 
a   discussion   of   these   rules,    Stephen 
Bradley,    an    independent    Republican 
from  Vermont,  had  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  rules  propKJsed  by 
the  Giles  committee.    Bradley,  however, 
was  ill  on  the  24th  and  was  not  present 
in  the  Chamber.     John  Quincy  Adaisas 
reports  in  his  diary  that  he  therefore 
moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  post- 
poned until  Bradley  could  attend.    This 
bid  for  iX)stponement  of  consideration 
was  defeated.   Adams  relates  that  "Giles 
then  offered  to  ixjstpone  or  put  the  pre- 
vious   question     upon     Mr.     Bradley's 
amendment;  but  this  the  Vice  President 
declared  to  be  not  in  order."    Following 
Burr's  ruling,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
vote  down  the  amendment  and  before 
the  day  was  ended  it  agreed  to  adopt  all 
or  most  of  the  rules  recommended  by 
the  Giles  committee,  including  the  rule 
on  which  Bradley's  amendment  had  been 
moved. 

The  case  presents  another  Instance  in 
which  the  previous  question  was  at- 
tempted to  suppress  an  undesired  deci- 
sion. Giles'  intention  was  obviously  to 
remove  the  amendment  either  through 
postponement  or  through  the  previous 
question  as  a  preliminary  to  voting  to 
adopt  the  rule.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  would  have  been  to  kill  the  amend- 
ment, even  though  technically  neither 
postponement  nor  the  previous  question 
would  have  permanently  suppressed  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  "previous 
question."  as  it  was  included  in  the  Rules 
Of  the  Senate  between  1789  and  1806  is 


no  precedent  for  cloture  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  then  luiderstood  as  a  cloture 
mechanism,  it  wsis  not  designed  to  oper- 
ate as  a  cloture  mechanism  and  in  prac- 
tice, it  was  not  used  as  ^  cloture  mecha- 
nism. I 

An  explanation,  or  coinment.  on  "the 
previous  question"  in  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order  is  also  illuminating  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  passage  to  which  I  refer  ap- 
pears on  page  117  of  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order.  Revised,"  75th  anniversary  edi- 
tion, as  follows: 

Note  on  the  prevloua  question:  Much  of 
the  confusion  heretofore  existing  in  regard 
to  the  previous  question  has  arisen  from  the 
great  changes  which  this  motion  has  under- 
gone. As  originally  designed,  and  at  present 
used  In  the  English  Parliament,  the  previous 
question  was  not  intended  to  suppress  de- 
bate, but  to  suppress  the  main  question,  and 
therefore.  In  England,  It  is  always  moved 
by  the  enemies  of  the  measure,  who  then 
vote  In  the  negative.  It  was  first  vised  in 
1604,  and  was  intended  to  be  applied  only  to 
delicate  questions;  It  was  put  In  this  form, 
"shall  the  main  question  be  put?"  and  being 
negatived,  the  main  question  was  dismissed 
for  that  session.  Its  form  was  afterward 
changed  to  this,  which  Is  used  at  present, 
"Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?"  and 
if  negatived  the  question  was  dismissed,  at 
first  only  until  after  the  ensuing  debate  was 
over,  but  now,  for  that  day.  The  motion  for 
the  previous  question  could  be  debated;  when 
once  put  to  vote,  whether  decided  affirma- 
tively or  negatively,  it  prevented  any  discus- 
sion of  the  main  question,  for.  If  decided 
afBrmatlvely,  the  main  question  was  imme- 
diately put.  and  If  decided  negatively  (that 
Is.  that  the  main  question  be  not  now  put), 
it  was  dismissed  for  the  day. 

Our  Congress  has  gradually  changed  the 
English  previous  question  Into  an  entirely 
different  motion,  so  that,  while  In  England, 
the  mover  of  the  previoiw  question  votes 
against  it.  In  this  country  he  votes  for  It.  At 
first  the  previous  question  was  debatable;  If 
adopted  it  cut  off  all  motions  except  the 
main  question,  which  was  inunediately  put 
to  vote;  and  if  rejected  the  main  question 
was  dismissed  for  that  day  as  In  England. 
Congress,  in  1805.  made  It  undebatable.  In 
1840  the  rule  was  changed  so  as  not  to  cut  off 
amendments  but  to  bring  the  House  to  a 
vote  first  upon  pending  amendments,  and 
then  upon  the  main  question.  In  1848  Its 
effect  was  changed  again  so  as  to  bring  the 
House  to  a  vote  upon  the  motion  to  commit 
if  it  had  been  made,  then  upon  amendments 
reported  by  a  committee.  If  any,  then  upon 
pending  amendments,  and  finally  upon  the 
main  question.  In  1860  Congress  decided 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  pa-evlous  question, 
if  the  motion  to  postpone  were  pending, 
should  be  to  bring  the  House  to  a  direct 
vote  on  the  postpHsnement,  thus  preventing 
the  previous  question  from  cutting  off  any 
pending  motion.  In  1860  the  rule  was  modi- 
fied also  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  applied,  if 
so  specified,  to  an  amendment  or  to  an 
amendment  of  an  amendment,  without  af- 
fecting anything  else,  and  so  that  if  the  pre- 
vious question  were  lost  the  debate  would 
be  resumed.  In  1880  the  rule  was  further 
changed  so  as  to  aUow  It  to  be  applied  to 
single  motions,  or  to  a  series  of  motions,  the 
motions  to  which  it  Is  to  apply  being  speci- 
fied in  the  demand;  and  30  minutes'  debate, 
eqvially  divided  between  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  the  proposition,  was  allowed  after 
the  previous  question  had  been  ordered.   If 

there  had  been  no  debate  previously.  In 
1890  the  30  minutes'  debate  was  changed  to 
40  minutes.  The  previous  question  now  is 
simply  a  motion  to  close  debate  and  proceed 
to  voting  on  the  Immediately  pending  ques- 
tion and  such  other  pending  questions  as 
It  has  been  ordered  upon. 
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Prom  this  discussion  it  should  be  clew 
that  between  1789  and  18C6  "the  previoS 
question"  used  in  the  Senate  was  not 
intended  to  suppress  debate,  but  to  g»». 
press  the  main  question,  and,  therefor 
to  avoid  a  vote  on  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  ^ 

In  1816.  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  issue  of  free  debate.  They 
adopted  a  strict  cloture  by  a  perversion 
of  the  meaning  of  "the  previous 
question." 

Mr.  Gaston,  speaking  in  favor  of  free 
debate,  pointed  out  that  the  original 
purpose  of  "the  previous  question"  was 
to  postpone  one  subject  in  order  to  take 
up  another.  In  other  words,  it  was 
simply  a  demand  that  the  House  should 
first  axmounce  whether  it  was  then  expe- 
dient to  decide  the  question  under  debate 
or  to  turn  temporarily  to  other  business 

The  Continental  Congress  had  fol- 
lowed this  procediu-e  and  had  made 
proper  use  of  "the  previous  questioa" 

Over  the  years  after  the  first  Con- 
gress, there  were  attempts  to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  "the  previous  questioa" 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  debate  in 
1816.  Mr.  Gaston  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  House,  in  attempting  to 
change  the  historic  and  true  meaning  of 
"the  previous  question,"  was  abandoning 
its  true  principles. 

On  this  particular  question  the  elder 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  in  1893: 

There  never  has  been  in  the  Senate  any 
rule  which  enabled  the  majority  to  close 
debate  or  compel  a  vote.  "The  pre^ous 
question,"  which  existed  In  the  earliest  years 
and  was  abandoned  in  1806,  was  "the  pre- 
vious question"  of  England,  and  not  that 
with  which  everyone  Is  familiar  today  in  our 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  not  in 
practice  a  form  of  cloture,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, correct  to  say  that  the  power  of  closing 
debate  In  the  modern  sense  has  never  existed 
in  the  Senate. 

Through  the  years  the  Senate  has  de- 
bated the  pros  and  cons  of  unlimited 
debate,  but  it  remains  a  fact  that  for 
125  years,  from  1789  to  1917,  the  Sen- 
ate had  no  cloture  rule  at  all.  During 
that  time  the  parade  of  great  men  to 
the  Senate  continued,  and  most  of  them 
were  firm  advocates  of  free  debate. 
Since  1917,  we  have  had  a  two -thirds 
requirement  for  cloture  in  one  form  or 
another. 

In  the  interest  of  objectivity,  let  us 
compare  rule  XXII  with  rule  XXrx,  "the 
Previous  Question,"  of  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order. 

Prom  1949  until  1959,  rule  XXn  re- 
quired a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Senators 
to  end  debate.  A  parliamentary  body 
acting  under  Robert's  Rules  of  Order 
can  end  debate  and  force  a  vote  on  the 
pending  question  by  passing  a  motion  of 
the  previous  question  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting. 
Even  under  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  a 
majority  vote,  even  with  notice,  cannot 
end  debate. 

The  difference,  in  practical  effect,  was 

not  overly  large.  For  example,  had  the 
limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate  al- 
ways been  governed  by  "the  Previous 
Question"  in  the  present  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order,  no  result  on  previous  efforts 
to  invoke  cloture  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  the  result  under  the  rules  as 
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they  have  existed.  Had  the  1949-59  rule 
XKU  of  the  Senate  always  controlled  the 
limitation  of  debate,  only  in  one  instance 
would  the  result  on  cloture  attempts  have 
been  changed.  The  particular  instance 
to  which  I  refer  was  a  cloture  vote  which 
prevailed  in  1927  under  a  rule  requir- 
ing two-thirds  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing to  end  debate. 

The  destruction  between  the  1949-59 
rule  XXII  and  Robert's  previous  ques- 
tion, though  slight  in  practical  effect,  is 
not  without  a  strong  basis  in  reason. 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  was  designed  for 
the  general  use  of  societies,  which,  not 
being  governmental  bodies,  have  no  au- 
thority to  compel  attendance  of  dele- 
gates. Robert's  rules,  therefore,  recog- 
nizes the  impracticality  of  making  the 
actions  of  those  bodies  for  whom  his 
rules  were  designed  contingent  on  mem- 
bership. Robert  used  the  most  practical 
basis  for  his  purposes  for  protecting  the 
rights  of  minorities  in  societies  gen- 
erally. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  to  understate  the 
matter,  occupies  a  position  greatly  differ- 
ent from  the  general  societies  for  which 
Robert's  Rules  was  designed.  Its  mem- 
bership is  under  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  well  and  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices. 
Surely  a  presumption  by  the  rules  of 
regular  attendance  is  not  unduly  harsh. 
If  it  be  too  harsh,  why  has  there  been 
no  attack  on  the  provision  of  rule  V 
which  authorizes  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators? 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  was  estab- 
lished in  a  form  which  relies  quite 
heavily  on  the  principle  of  federalism. 
One  of  the  principal  facets  of  federalism 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution  is  the 
equal  representation  of  the  several 
States  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  moves 
to  another  subject  in  his  fine  speech,  will 
he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  having  given 
us  some  excellent  historic  background  of 
the  many  important  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Before  the  Senator 
moves  to  his  new  subject.  I  should  hke 
to  discuss  an  old  principle  of  govern- 
ment, the  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, which  is  so  admirably  set  up  in 
the  Constitution  and  has  been  followed 
so  well  during  most  of  the  history  of  our 
Government — the  system  of  the  legisla- 
tive, the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
branches.  Without  going  into  details, 
does  not  tM  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina think  that  rule  XXn  in  its  present 
form  is  not  only  a  major  part,  but  also  an 
essential  part  of  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  especially  in  these  modem 
times? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  certainly  answer 
in  the  aJHrmative.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  touches  upon  a  very  sensi- 


tive point  in  our  Government  when  he 
speaks  about  checks  and  balances.  Un- 
der the  two-thirds  rule,  we  have  a  check 
on  hasty  legislation,  even  in  our  own 
branch  of  Government. 

The  House  does  not  have  debate  to  any 
extent.  Members  of  the  House  vote 
various  questions  up  or  down.  The 
country  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  a  de- 
bate by  the  House  on  the  issues.  It  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  a  debate  by  the 
House  on  the  various  facets  of  a  ques- 
tion. The  country  does  not  obtain  from 
the  House  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
it  receives  from  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  are  not  handicapped  by  being 
prevented  from  discussing  questions,  as 
are  Members  of  the  House.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  mentioned  the 
House.  The  House  operates  under  rules 
which  limit  debate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  because  of 
the  large  membership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  House  must  have 
rules  to  limit  or  shut  off  debate;  but  it 
is  the  general  practice  in  the  House,  so 
far  as  debate  is  concerned,  to  have  bills 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  a  limited  amount  of  time  for  debate 
on  each  side,  and  sometimes  no  amend- 
ments are  allowed.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  no  amendments 
are  allowed,  that  means  that  the  bill 
goes  to  the  floor  with  2  hours  or  5  hours 
of  debate,  or  whatever  number  of  hours 
of  debate  on  each  side  is  agreed  to;  and 
then,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  the  House 
votes  the  bill  up  or  down,  and  that  is  it. 

In  the  Senate,  amendments  are  always 
allowed,  and  rule  XXII  protects  any 
group  and  brings  the  debate  into  the 
open.  Ideas  which  have  developed  since 
the  bill  left  the  House  also  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  debate,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Although  the  House 
performs  a  highly  important  function  in 
the  passage  of  legislation  and  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  legislative  branch, 
does  not  the  Senator  think  that  in  the 
Senate  it  is  an  essential  part  of  sound 
legislation  to  have  unlimited  debate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  believes  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  legislative  process, 
under  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  government  which  has  given  the 
people  of  this  country  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  argument  has 
been  made  in  recent  days  that,  after  all, 
times  have  changed,  and  decisions  must 
be  made  rapidly ;  that  there  is  no  time  to 
defer  action  on  legislation.  It  is  said 
that  the  idea  of  checks  and  balances  is 
out  of  style  and  is  no  longer  necessary. 
But  does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  is  more 
important  now,  in  days  of  $99  billion 
budgets  and  considering  the  rapidity 
with  which  legislation  now  moves?  Does 
not  the  Senator  think  that  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  still  in  order,  and 
perhaps  more  in  order  than  ever  before? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     The  Senator  from 

South  Carolina  agrees  with  the  state- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  feel  that  there  are  greater  assaiilts  to- 
day on  our  form  of  government  than 
have  ever  before  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  If  we  weaken  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  in  any  way.  we  will  prevent 
the  people  of  the  Nation  from  being  able 
to  grasp  the  issues  that  the  Senate  is 
considering.  We  shall  be  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  several  years.  Can  he  re- 
call any  major  legislation  that  has  come 
to  a  vote  in  the  last  7  or  8  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  literacy  test  bill  last 
year,  which  did  not  secure  even  a  major- 
ity vote  for  cloture,  as  to  which  a  vote 
could  not  be  obtained  at  all? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  is  the  9th 
year  during  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  He  carmot  recall  any  meas- 
ure of  importance  which  has  been  stifled 
because  of  the  cloture  rule.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  now  has  the  power  to  apply  clo- 
ture if  there  is  enough  sentiment  for  it. 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  as  he  is  again  this 
year.  That  committee  wrote  what  was 
known  as  the  administration's  commu- 
nications satellite  bill.  All  the  members 
of  the  committee  thought  it  was  a  very 
vital  piece  of  proposed  legislation,  one 
which  affected  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

When  that  measure  was  reported  to 
the  Senate,  a  determined  effort  was  made 
by  a  few  Senators  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  The  Senate  heard  de- 
bate, day  after  day,  week  after  week; 
but  when  the  Senate  felt  that  the  debate 
had  continued  long  enough  to  present 
the  issue  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  that  those  who  were  opF>osed  to  it 
had  had  a  full  and  ample  opportunity 
to  expoimd  their  position,  the  Senate 
voted  to  apply  cloture. 

So  under  the  present  rules,  the  Sen- 
ate demonstrated  only  last  year  that 
cloture  can  be  applied  to  a  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  if  it  feels  that  the  meas- 
ure is  of  sufficient  importance,  after  rea- 
sonable debate  has  been  held. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  gave 
a  perfect  illustration  of  the  application 
of  the  rule  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
recall  that  last  year,  when  we  had  be- 
fore us  the  literacy  test  bill  on  voting 
qualifications,  on  the  two  votes  by  which 
the  imposition  of  cloture  was  sought, 
the  proponents  did  not  obtain  a  major- 
ity, much  less  two-thirds.  The  failure 
to  get  a  majority  shows,  does  it  not,  that 
the  fault  was  in  the  bill,  rather  than  in 
rule  XXII? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  eminently  correct.  The 
defect  lay  in  the  bill;  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  so  specified,  and  labeled 
it  as  such,  when  they  voted  as  they  did. 

Sometimes  the  majority  may  feel  in- 
clined to  rush  headlong  into  the  passage 
of  a  measure,  whereas  if  it  is  debated 
fully,  information  which  will  be  devel- 
oped  will  be  convincing  to  the  p>eople  of 
the  Nation  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
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Senate  that  such  a  measure  is  unwise 

just  as  the  Senate  evidently  felt  that  the 
measure  to  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi lias  referred  was  an  undesirable 
one,  with  the  result  that  the  sentiment 
which  developed  among  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  was  such  that  it  was  obvioias 
that  they  believed  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  measure  can 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  coimtry  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  is  through  fviU  and  free  debate; 
and  certainly  that  should  be  preserved, 
rather  than  be  weakened  one  iota.    In 
fact.  I  even  wish  the  rule  required  the 
affirmative  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate,  rather 
than  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting,  because  unless  a  bill  is 
strongly   supported  by  public   opinion, 
in  the  long  nm  it  will  not  prove  to  be 
desirable.     As   Abraham   Lincoln   said 
with  pubUc  opinion,  everything  can  be 
accomplished:    without   public   opinion, 
nothing  can   be   accomplished.    Desir- 
able legislation  must  have  back  of  it 
strong  public  opinion — more  than  just  a 
majority.    The  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Constitution  Itself  were  not  written 
to  protect  majorities;  they  were  written 
to  protect  minorities. 

Those  who  give  ample  thought  to  mat- 
ters which  are  brought  before  them 
frequently  revise  their  thinking  about 
them — as  they  should,  for  frequently  it 
is  found  that  when  a  matter  is  first 
brought  up,  a  certain  notion  about  it 
prevails;  but  after  the  full  truth  about 
it  is  obtained,  opinion  is  often  revised 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion which  is  regarded  as  basically 
sound,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

If  he  will  yield  further,  let  me  state 
that  much  has  been  said  about  the  right 
of  new  Senators  to  participate  in  the 
adoption  of  new  rules.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  whether  he 
knows  of  any  other  place — whether  in 
this  Government  or  in  any  other— in 
which  a  new  member  receives  as  much 
consideration  and  has  as  much  power  as 
a  new  Member  of  the  Senate  receives  and 
has  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  be- 
gmnlng  with  the  time  when  he  is  sworn 
in.  In  that  respect,  does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  of  any  other 
place  comparable  to  the  Senate' 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  do  not  know  of 
any   other   organization — whether   pri- 
vate,   semi-governmental,     or    govern- 
mental—in which  a  member  has  as  many 
rights  and  as  much  power  and  influence 
as  does  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
It  IS  my  judgment  that  the  new  Senators 
would  wish  to  follow  the  rules  which 
have  been  applicable  to  the  Senate  for 
many,  many  years,  and  would  not  wish 
to  have  changes  made  the  moment  they 
become  Members  of  this  body,    i  believe 
that,  instead,  they  would  wish  to  pro- 
*^^^— certainly,  at  flrs^-under  the  rules 
which  the  Senate  had.  during  the  past 
found  to  be  pracUcal.  workable,  enforce- 
able and  effective.    Instead  of  wishing 
immediately  to  overturn  the  precedents, 
traditions,  and  existing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate it  seems  to  me  a  new  Senator  would 
wish  to  give  ample  thought  to  such  mat- 


ters and  give  the  existing  rules  of  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  operate.  After 
a  new  Senator  has  served  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  if  he  then  wishes  to  pro- 
pose changes  in  the  rules,  that  can  be 
done;  and  the  rules  can  be  changed  at 
aiiy  time  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  change 
them.  They  can  be  changed  by  majority 
vote,  if  the  Senate  wishee  to  do  so 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  present  rule  XXII,  a  new  Sen- 
ator has  far  more  prerogatives  and  a 
better  chance  to  debate  and  to  offer 
amendments  and  to  force  the  Senate  to 
consider  them,  than  he  would  under  the 
proposed  change? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct 
because  if  the  rule  were  to  be  changed 
both  the  new  Senators  and  the  old  Sena- 
tors could  be  taken  off  their  feet  much 
more  easily  than  they  can  be  now 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  present 
rule,  any  Senator  has  a  very  fine  chance 
indeed,  does  he  not,  to  have  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  taken  on  any  reasonable  num- 
ber of  amendments  which  he  may  choose 
to  offer  to  any  bill?  If  20  percent  of  the 
Senators  present  do  not  join  him  in  re- 
questing the  yeas  and  nays,  such  a  Sena- 
tor can  speak  to  an  extent  which  might 
be  mconvenient  to  the  leadership,  and 
m  that  way  can  obtain  an  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays;  is  not  that  true' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  By  continued  de- 
bate, such  a  Senator  might  convince 
other  Senators  that  there  was  merit  in 
his  cause,  whereas  if  a  majority,  or  even 
60  percent,  could  cut  off  debate,  such  a 
Senator  would  not  have  his  full  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  his  case  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
further  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  not  the  rule 
now  proposed  decrease  the  power  of  each 
Senator? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  the  power  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  could  be  decreased  with- 
out at  the  same  time  decreasing  the 
power  of  South  Carolina' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  one  could  be  decreased  without 
decreasing  the  other.  If  the  power  of 
one  were  decreased,  the  power  of  the 
other  would  be  bound  to  be  decreased- 
there  would  be  no  escape  from  it  If 
the  power  of  a  Senator  were  decreased 
OTv/eakeneii,  the  power  of  his  State  in 
this  body,  the  so-called  greatest  delib- 
erative body  in  the  world,  would  there- 
by be  decreased  or  weakened 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  and  I  thank 
him.    He  has  been  most  helpful 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  the  questions 
he  has  propounded  and  for  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  brought  out 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  was  estab- 
h&hed  by  means  of  a  Constitution  which 
reUes  quite  heavUy  on  the  principle  of 
federalism;  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  provisions,  insofar  as  the  Senat*  l. 
concerned,  is  its  rule  which  providaTf  * 
free  and  unlimited  debate.  * 

While  not  incorporated  into  the  r^ 
stituUon.  the  practice  of  permittingnj* 
limited  debate  in  the  Senate  untU  loi^ 
strengthened  immeasurably  the  concent 
of  federalism  in  the  practical  opeiS 
of  our  Government.  In  many  way7^ 
eluding  the  various  cloture  rules  wh^>^ 
have  prevailed  in  the  Senate  since  ifli? 
the  concept  of  federalism  has  been  wel> ' 
ened,  and  our  country  hampered  therehV 

The  concept  of  federalism  and  its  hk ' 
torical  development  are  not.  I  am  afraS" 
fully  understood  and  appreciated-  wid 
I  feel  that  a  review  of  some  of  the  facpu 
of  this  concept  would  be  helpful  to  ade 
cision  on  the  pending  question. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  meritori 
ous  in  a  constitution  per  se.    A  constii 
tution  has  potentialities  for  providing  at 
least  two  of  the  most  desirable  ingredi 
ents  of  a  government— stability  and  do- 
litical    principles.    Some    constituUons 
provide  practically  none  of  either— as 
for  example,  the  various  Soviet  constitu- 
tions, which  are  apparently  changed  at 
the  whim  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  which  are  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  underlying  principles 
Khrushchev   indicated   within   the  last 
few  days  that  a  new  one  is  even  now 
being  drafted. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  document  to  which  we  should  and 
must  adhere,  not  merely  because  it  is 
dignified  by  the  high  sounding  name  of 
'constitution."  not  even  because  of  ita 
relatively  ancient  vintage.  In  the  first 
place,  our  ConstituUon  provides  stability 
It  is  difficult  to  change  by  the  prescribed 
methods,  and  has  thereby  proved  largely 
unpervious  to  emotional  fads  and  the 
glib  sales  pitches  for  political  expedi- 
ents. 

The  quality  of  stability,  alone,  how- 
ever, could  never  inspire  men  to  fervently 
swear  to  defend  a  document  from  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  And 
even  stability,  itself,  could  not  derive  in 
permanence  from  a  relatively  slow  and 
intentionally  difficult  method  of  amend- 
ment. Something  deeper  is  responsible 
for  the  deference  which  is  the  due  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
something  more  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  its  refiection  of 
sound  and  timeless  principles. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  la- 
bored    in    conscious    or    subconscious 
awareness  that  government,  while  nec- 
essary, constituted  a  principal  source  of 
danger  to  individual  liberty.    The  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  is  to  provide  a 
government    with    sufficient    power   to 
maintain  order,  commercial  intercourse 
and  common  defense,  but  so  limited  and 
arranged  as  to  constitute  a  minimum 
possibiUty  of  its  use  to  infringe  on  indi- 
vidual liberty.    This  purpose  precluded 
resort  to  Rousseau's  pure  democracy,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  any  major  concentra- 
tion of  power  on  the  other. 

In  seeking  and  finding  the  proper  bal- 
ance, the  Constitution  drew  primarily  on 
three  concepts — republican  form,  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  and 
federalism— although  not  in  equal  quan- 
tities nor  with  equal  consistency.  When 
I  speak  of  republican  form  or  republi- 
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canism,  I  refer  not  to  any  political  party 
but  to  a  Republic,  that  type  government 
in  which  the  people  govern  themselves 
through  election  of  persons  to  represent 
them. 

In  the  shaping  of  this  new  Government 
the    principles    of    republicanism    were 
heavily  relied  on,  although  not  consist- 
ently adhered  to;  for  there  is  little,  if 
anything,  that  smacks  of  republicanism 
in  the  judicial   branch   of   the   general 
Government.    Had     the    constitutional 
scheme  relied  solely  on   republicanism, 
the  experiment   in   government   would 
have  been  doomed  to  failure.    The  Con- 
stitution fairly  shouts  that  republicanism 
is  essential:  but  it  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  individual 
liberty.    Governments    which    are    just 
republican  in  form  are  most  susceptible 
of  conversion  at  the  hand  of  tyrants  into 
instruments  of  despotism.     As  one  im- 
pediment to  such  conversions,  the  powers 
of  the  National  Government  were  sepa- 
rated according  to  their  nature;  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances 
was  devised  to  presei-ve  the  separation. 
Both  the  principles  of  republicanism  and 
the  implemented  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  contributed  most  substantially 
to  the  dual  objective  of  maintaining  in- 
dividual  liberty    and    providing    orderly 
government,  but  in  neither,  nor  in  the 
combination  of  them  alone,  lies  the  secret 
that  distinguishes   our  great   constitu- 
tional system  from  the  mediocre.    While 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  con- 
stitutional  blend  of  republican    princi- 
ples with  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  results  in  a  near  perfect  super- 
structure of  government,  it  is  not  on  the 
superstructure    that    the   strength    and 
duration  of  the  government  depend,  but 
on  the  foundation.     The  foundation  of 
the  constitutional  system  is  federalism. 
Federalism,  as  the  foundation  of  our 
constitutional      governmental      system, 
cannot   be   numbered    among   the   con- 
tributions of  the  delegates  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  although  with  a  few 
possible  exceptions,  the  delegates  both 
understood  and  endorsed  the  virtues  of 
federalism.     Indeed,  when  the  Conven- 
tion met.  it  was  predetermined  by  his- 
tory that   whatever   governmental  sys- 
tem, if  any  at  all.  might  be  designed,  be 
precluded   from   any   foundation   other 
than     federalism.    The     constitutional 
concept  that  the  maximum  safeguards 
consistent  with  orderly  government  be 
imposed    against    the   concentration   of 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  individual  or 
group  was  thereby  dictated  in  advance 
to  the  delegates  at  Philadelphia,  so  that 
it  remained  only  for  them  to  construct 
a  superstructure  of  government  which 
fitted  the  foundation  and  conformed  to 
the  concept.     The  plan  they  devised  was 
a  masterly  one,  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions so  widely  cited  by  critics  of 
the   Constitution   to   the  contrary   not- 
withstanding;    for    the    inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  lie  in  the  applica- 
tion of  repubUcan  principles,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  absence  thereof  from  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment; and  in  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Executive's  power  of  veto 
over    legislative    acts.     The    deviations 
i/ti. .... 
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from  the  principle  of  repubhcanism  and 
from  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers were  made  to  achieve  consistency 
with  the  even  more  important  constitu- 
tional concept  which  has  its  roots  in 
federalism. 

Those  who  assembled  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1787  were  not 
empowered  as  representatives  of  the 
population  of  European  derivation  on 
the  American  continent  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  Florida,  and  south 
of  Canada,  but  as  representatives  of  13 
separate  States  or  nations  at  that  time 
alUed  for  specific  purposes.  The  votes 
in  the  Convention  were,  therefore,  by 
States,  each  having  an  equal  voice  in 
the  deliberations,  without  any  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  size  or  population  of  a 
particular  State. 

The  proposed  constitution  agreed  on 
by  the  delegates  was  submitted  not  to 
the  people  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  several 
States;  and  by  its  very  terms  it  could 
not  be  ratified  by  the  affirmation  of  a 
majority — not  even  a  large  majority — 
of  the  population  of  the  combined 
United  States,  but  only  by  9  of  the  13 
States;  and  even  when  so  ratified  and 
adopte-,  it  still  apphed  only  to  those 
States  which  adopted  it.  Complete 
sovereignty  lay  with  the  people  of  any 
given  State,  and  it  was  not  within  the 
legal  power  of  the  people  of  the  other 
States,  or  all  of  them  combined,  to  im- 
pose a  political  will  from  outside  the 
State.  The  people  of  each  State  were 
sovereign. 

Each  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  was  a 
political  entity.  Although  esujh,  as  a 
colony,  acknowledged  the  dominance  of 
England,  all  attempts  to  eradicate  dis- 
tinctions between  the  separate  colonies 
were  repulsed.  New  England  refused 
to  be  governed  by  England  as  New  Eng- 
land, even  while  each  colony  in  New 
England  was  still  willing  to  be  governed 
by  England  els  an  individual  colony. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  a  common  cause — 
the  war  with  England  for  independ- 
ence— the  colonies  maintained  their 
distinct  and  separate  identity.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  presented 
to  England  and  to  the  world  a  united 
front,  not  as  a  people  united — however 
much  so  they  may  have  been — but  as  13 
States,  united  in  purpose.  By  that  in- 
strument it  was  declared,  not  that  the 
people  of  America  are  and  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent,  but  that  colonies 
are  and  "ought  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent States."  The  Revolution  sought 
to  establish  13  free  countries,  not  1.  and 
it  succeeded.  Under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation the  States  preserved  the 
separate  status  of  each  with  the  express 
provision  "each  State  retains  its  sover- 
eignty," except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Congress  of  States  was  authorized  to  act 
for  them  in  certain  specific  matters.  Al- 
though associated  as  colonies  by  geog- 
raphy, allied  in  a  common  cause  against 
England,  and  federated  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  in  the  early  days  of 
their  independence,  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies became  13  nations  and  so  remained 
when  the  Constitutional  Convention  met 
in  1787. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  the  several  States 


than  the  history  and  manner  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution.  The 
final  clause  of  the  Constitution  provided : 

The  ratification  of  the  Convention  of  nine 
States,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

On  June  21,  1788.  the  United  States 
came  into  being,  upon  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  New  Hampshire,  the 
ninth  State  to  do  so.  On  the  eastern 
seaboard  there  were  then  the  United 
States,  comprised  of  nine  States,  and 
four  other  independent  nations,  ifor  a 
total  of  five.  Of  the  other  States,  most 
ratified  the  Constitution  and  joined  the 
United  States  shortly  thereafter.  None 
was  compelled  to  do  so.  They  could 
have  remained  separate  and  apart. 
Rhode  Island  did  remain  a  separate  na- 
tion for  almost  2  years,  despite  former 
alliances  and  common  causes  with  the 
others,  and  when  Rhode  Island  did  join 
the  Union  on  May  29.  1790,  it  was  by  a 
two-vote  margin  of  the  convention  of 
that  State  and  not  from  any  external 
compulsion. 

Federalism  in  America  was  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  English  colonial  order,  rather 
than  the  brain  child  of  political  theo- 
rists. Had  the  pattern  of  settlement  de- 
veloped all  along  the  seaboard  in  one 
expansive  colony  and.  therefore,  been 
administered  as  one  political  entity,  it  is 
problematical  whether  federalism  would 
have  been  incorporated  into  our  poUtical 
structure.  Even  in  the  setUement  of 
English  America,  it  was  diversity  of  in- 
terests and  purposes  that  dictated  the 
pluraUty  of  colonies,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  In  Virginia,  profit 
was  the  prime  motive  for  the  settlement 
efforts.  In  New  England,  reUgious  free- 
dom was  the  prime  motive;  while  in 
Georgia,  humanitarianism,  in  the  form 
of  providing  a  new  life  for  unfortunates 
in  debtor's  prison,  mixed  with  a  desire 
for  protection  of  the  other  colonies  from 
the  Spaniards,  were  the  motivating 
forces. 

These  diversities  were  magnified 
rather  than  diminished,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  differences  in  geography  and 
cUmate,  after  the  colonies  achieved  a 
foothold.  The  poUtical  structure  of  each 
colony  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  particular  colony,  and  the 
differences  were  carried  over  into  the 
State  governments  when  the  colonies 
became  free.  This  political  accommoda- 
tion of  diverse  interests  and  purposes 
was  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  English 
colonial  system,  and  the  benefits  of  it 
were  not  lost  on  the  politically  sophisti- 
cated Americans  of  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

The  emergence  of  federalism  as  a  by- 
product of  historical  occurrences,  rather 
than  as  a  design  institution  to  achieve  a 
political  end.  does  not  detract  from  its 
potential  as  a  worthy  political  device, 
but.  indeed,  accentuates  its  usefulness! 
In  the  absence  of  federalism,  successful 
republican  government  is  limited  to 
areas  in  which  there  is  substantial  iden- 
tity of  geographical,  climatical,  and  his- 
torical influences,  for  republicanism 
places  the  ultimate  rule  in  the  hands  of 
some  majority  to  the  modified  and  lim- 
ited  dictates   of   which   the   minorities 
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publics  in  small  geographic  confines  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  stability,  as  exempli- 
fied hy  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands. 
Belgium,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. The  French  Republic,  applied  to 
a  larger  area  and  more  diverse  peoples, 
fluctuates  between  instability  and  abso- 
lutism, each  occurring  in  turn  as  a  reac- 
tion to  the  other.  The  British  Empire, 
employing  federalism  in  the  form  of 
dominionship  and  commonwealth  de- 
vices, presents  a  graphic  illustration  of 
the  possibilities  of  federalism  grafted  on 
colonialism. 

If  republicanism  is  the  process  for  im- 
plementing self-government,  federalism 
is    the   process   for   implementing   local 
self-government.    Local  self-government 
is  beneficial  not  only  because  its  penults 
individuahsm,   but   also   because   of   its 
contributions  to  the  continuation  of  self- 
government  at  all  levels.     It  is  human 
nature  for  a  person  to  be  most  apathetic 
about   situations   over   which    his    indi- 
vidual conduct  has  the  lea.st  influence. 
A  citizen  is,  therefore,  less  motivated  to 
exert  himself  in  matters  of  government 
in    which    his   activity    plays   a    smaller 
relative  part.    The  same  citizen  is  much 
more  inclined  to  direct  his  influence  to 
the  solution  of  a  local  matter  where  his 
activity  shows   the   most   direct   result. 
In  the  local  political  arena,  where  there 
is  a  local  political  arena,  the  citizen  ac- 
quired  the   experience   and   sophistica- 
tion with  which  to  exercise  his  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  in   relation   to   the 
furthest   removed    level   of  government. 
It  is  in  local  self-government,  a  prod- 
uct of  federalism,  that  the  real  secret  of 
domestic  tranquillity  lies.     In  no  other 
way  can  the  variances  of  human  con- 
duct be  reasonably  bounded,  for  requir- 
ing  conformity    over    broad    areas    will 
inevitably  lead  to  civil  strife.    For  in- 
stance, a  prohibition  of  gambhng  over 
the  entire  United  States  would  conform 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  in  all  prob- 
ability, but  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  it  would  promote  civil  strife  in  some 
areas,  such  as  Neveda.     Strict  nation- 
wide regulation  of  fishing  might  be  only 
an  inconvenience  to  recreaUon  in  some 
areas  of  the  country,  but  would  possibly 
impair  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  in 
others.    A  change  in  the  legal  relation- 
ship of  an  inn  or  hotelkeeper  and  the 
guests  would  have  a  limited  impact  in 
the  rural  Midwest,  but  might  change  the 
pattern  of  economic  existence  in  some 
resort  States.    Through  the  medium  of 
local  self-government,  the  laws  can  be 
ad^>ted    to   whatever   conditions   exist 
thus  keeping  civil  strife  at  a  minimum 


mon  agent  of  the  States  in  no  way  af 
fected    the    retention    of    sovereignty    by 
the  people  of  each  State,  for  sovereignty 
is  indivisible,  and  the  creation  of  the 
general  government  could  not  makr  the 
people  of  all  the  State.s  collect  ivoly  sov- 
ereign  in   some  matters,   and   leave   the 
people  of  one  State  sovereign  in  other.s. 
It  was  the  power  of  sovereientv,  and  not 
sovereignty  itself,  that  was  delegated  to 
the  National  Government;  and  the  dele- 
gation   of    powers    was    made    bv    each 
State— a  sort  of  subleasing— and  was  not 
a  delegation  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  collectively.     The  raiiflcation  of 
the   Constitution  did  not   accomplish   a 
withdrawal  of  powers  from  each  State 
by  its  own  people  and  a  revesting  of  those 
powers  in  a  new  trovernmrnt.    Two  facts 
are  therefore   explicit   in  our  constitu- 
tional provernment.     First,  the  National 
Government  was  and  i.s  a  creation  of  the 
States,  and  as  such  is  an  a?ent  of  the 
States.    Second,  sovereign'y  in  our  coun- 
try rests  totally  m  the  people  of  any 
individual    State,    rather    than    in    the 
people  of  the  United  States  collectively. 
The  National  Government  holds  the 
right  to  exercise  the  specific  powers  del- 
egated to  it.  not  by  virtue  of  any  power 
of   sovereignty   vested   dii-ectly   from    a 
people:  but  by  virtue  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  States.     The  specific  powers 
delegated   cannot   be  withdrawn  by  an 
individual  State  because  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  other  States  embodied  in 
the  Constitution.     The  contract  can  be 
changed  only  by  the  contracUng  par- 
ties—the   States:     and    by    agreement 
most  features  of  the  contract  can   be 
changed  with  the  consent  of  less  than 
all  the  States.     Nothing  illustrates  bet- 
ter and  more  emphatically  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  a  creation  of  the 
States,  rather  than  of  the  people,  than 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution   can   be 
amended   by   the  States   through    their 
legislatures,  and  not  by  the  people  them- 
selves.   The  equal  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Senate  is  not.  of  cour.se. 
subject  to  the  amendment  process:  and 
any  change  in  this  feature  would  require 
unanimous  consent  of  the  States,  and 
indeed,  any  change  without  unanimous 
consent  would  have  the  effect  of  dissolv- 
ing the  Union. 

As  complicated  as  these  relations  may 
seem  to  the  contemporary  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  they  were  elementary  to 
the  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's adoption.  Indeed,  they  were  so 
fundamental  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  be 
Federal,  it  remained  for  the  delegates  to 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  shape 
the  form  of  the  federation.  So  ineffec- 
tual was  the  central  government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  several  States,  al 
the  time  of  the  Convention,  each  exer- 


out  all  of  them.  By  the  mere  delegation 
of  certain  specific  powers  to  the  National 
Government,  the  delegates  considered  it 
implicit  in  the  whole  document  that 
those  powers  not  delegated  remained 
where  they  had  been  theretofore.  To 
the  people  of  their  era.  it  was  abundantly 
clear  that  the  National  Government  was 


amendment  removed  any  doubt'a^  to  25 
nature  of  the  powers  of  the  NatiotSj 
Government,  and  the  relationship  of  thp 
National  Government  to  the  States  anrf 
to  the  people.  The  10th  amendm^ 
provides:  ""' 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people. 

The  10th  amendment  did  more  than 
.'^^pcll  out  that  the  National  Government 
was  to  be  one  of  limited  powers,  although 
It  accomphshes   that  purpose.    It  also 
provides  an  insight  into  the  relation  of 
the  States  to  the  National  Government 
and  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
people  of  each  State.     The  powers  not 
delegated  were  not  reserved  to  the  States 
collectively,    but    to    each    individually 
The  retained  powers  of  sovereignty  of 
each  State  were  not  in  any  way  com- 
promised   by    the    Constitution.     There 
was  no  pledge  to  achieve  uniformity,  nor 
even  to  strive  for  it.  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  reserved  powers.     There  was 
not  even  a  pledge  of  the  States  to  exer- 
cise all  of  the  reserved  powers  in  any 
way  at  all.    The  States,  individually  had 
received  their  grant  of  sovereign  powers 
from  the  people  of  the  States  through 
the    State    constitution,    some    States 
receiving  more,  and  some  less,  powers 
In  each  insUnce.  the  people  reserved  the 
right  to  themselves  to  modify  or  change 
the  powers  granted  to  the  State,  and  the 
10th  amendment  recognized  this  fact  by 
the  verbiage  'or  to  the  people."    The 
reservation  of  power  was  not  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  counUy.  but  to  those  in 
each  State.     The  people  in  the  territories 
were  people  of  the  country,  but  not  being 
within    a    particular    State,    were    not 
among  the  group  who  had  granted  power 
to  a  SUte  in  the  original  instance,  and 
were    not.    therefore,    among    those    to 
whom  powers  were  reserved. 

The  Constitution  did  not  create  the 
General  Government  as  a  supreme  one. 
but  as  one  parallel  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that 
with  regard  to  the  delegated  powers,  the 
right  of  the  National  Government  to 
regulate  is  exclusive,  for  it  was  not  so 
intended.  As  a  practical  necessity,  a 
direct  conflict  between  the  exercise  of 
delegated  powers  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  an  exercise  of  powers  by 
a  State  in  the  same  field,  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  exercise  by  the 
National  Government:  or  else  the  orig- 
inal delegation  could  be  nullified  by  the 
action  of  a  State. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  direct  conflict, 
however,  the  only  consistent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  is  to  acknowl- 
edge in  the  States  a  power  to  act  in  the 
same  fields  as,those  in  which  powers  were 
delegated  to  the  National  Government. 
In  those  matters  where  exclusive  power 
was  intended  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  Constitution  specifically  jHt>- 
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liibits  State  action.  It  is  not  the  general 
exercise  of  powers  by  the  States  that  is 
prrfiiblted.  however,  but  only  apeciflc  ac- 
tions. Not  only  the  sutetantlTe  provi- 
gjons  of  the  Constitution  attest  to  this 
intention,  but  also  the  form  and  order 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  principal  delegations  of  powers 
to  the  General  Government  appear  in 
section  8  of  article  I.  In  section  9  of  the 
sgme  article,  the  powers  delegated  are 
limited  by  certain  specific  prohibitions 
against  the  National  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  delegated.  In 
section  10  of  the  same  article,  there  is 
an  enumeration  of  prohibitions  of  those 
State  actions  which  would  obtain  such 
exclusiveness  in  the  exercise  of  delegated 
powers  by  the  General  Government  as 
wu  deemed  necessary.  The  exercise  of 
powers  by  a  State  were  restricted  by  the 
Constitution,  then,  in  only  two  Instances: 
First,  when  the  State  action  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  an  action  of  the  National 
Government  taken  pursuant  to  a  dele- 
gated power;  and,  second,  when  such  ac- 
tion by  the  State  is  specifically  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution.  Prom  this  it  is  clear 
that  the  States  did  not  necessarily  sur- 
render their  power  to  act  in  fields  in 
which  power  was  delegated  to  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

The  prohibitions  against  State  action 
are  not  nearly  so  broad  as  even  those 
limited  powers  delegated  to  the  National 
Government,  as  readily  appears  from  the 
provisions  of  section  10,  article  I,  which 
is  as  follows : 

8*c.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  let- 
ters of  mark  and  reprisal:  coin  money;  emit 
bills  of  credit:  make  anything  but  gold  and 
sliver  coined  a  tender  In  pajnment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law. 
or  law  Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grants  any  title  of  nobility. 

»o  State  shall  without  consent  of  [the] 
Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  Its  Inspec- 
tion laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  Imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  I  the)   Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep 
troops,  or  ships  of  war  In  time  of  peace,  enter 
Into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  In 
war.  unless  actually  lnvade<l.  or  in  Euch  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

In  addition  to  the  deprivation  of 
sovereign  powers  of  the  States  that  ac- 
crues through  these  prohibitions  of 
State  action  and  the  requirement  of  con- 
sistency with  actions  of  the  National 
Government  taken  under  the  delegated 
powers,  the  States  incurred  additional 
obligations  imder  the  Constitution 
through  provisions  regulating  certain 
mutual  relations  among  the  States 
themselves.  These  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  article  IV,  sections  1  and  2. 
Section  1  provides  that  each  State  shall 
Jive  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  public 
*cts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State.  Congress  is  appointed 
M  the  arbitrator  of  this  agreement,  and 
is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  manner  In 
which  such  acta,  records,  and  pxxx:eed- 
ings  must  be  presented  In  order  to  qualify 
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for  the  agreed  status.  In  section  2,  each 
State  agreed  to  extend  the  privileges  and 
immimities  enjoyed  by  Its  own  citizens  to 
the  citizens  of  the  other  States.  Each 
State  also  agreed  to  extradite  escaped 
crimiruds  to  the  State  from  which  they 
escaped  upon  demand  by  such  State. 
The  third  agreement  in  this  section, 
which  boimd  each  State  to  refrain  from 
freeing  slaves  escaping  into  it  from  an- 
other, became  irrelevant  when  slavery 
was  abolished. 

The  National  Government  is  in  no  way 
concerned  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2.  compliance  being  left  to  the  good  faith 
of  each  State,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
reciprocal  treatment  which  inure  from 
strict  observance  of  the  agreement.  The 
provisions  of  section  2  also  serve  as  irre- 
buttable evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  compact  or  treaty  be- 
tween sovereign  States. 

The  sovereign  powers  of  the  several 
States  were  thus  impaired  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  three  ways:  By  the  delegation 
Of  certain  powers  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  mutual  agreement  to  the  prohi- 
bitions of  specific  State  actions,  and  by 
agreement  to  four  items  of  reciprocal 
conduct.  Although  these  three  areas 
contain  the  total  impairment  to  State 
action  embodied  in  the  original  Consti- 
tution, there  is  one  remaining  provision 
which  restricts  not  the  power  of  a  State, 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  each 
State.  This  provision  is  contained  in 
section  4  of  article  IV.  and  provides  that 
the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  each 
State  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Despite  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  each  State  did 
in  fact  have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  each  State,  being 
completely  sovereign — and  they  remain 
so  today  except  in  this  one  instance — 
had  the  power  to  establish  any  form  of 
government  they  desired,  including  a 
monarchy,  a  dictatorship,  or.  if  they  saw 
fit.  a  pure  democracy.  This  power  of 
sovereignty  was  surrendered  by  the 
people  of  each  State  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Prom  a  practical 
standp>oint  this  surrender  of  sovereignty 
was  and  is  inconsequential,  for  in  no 
State  have  the  people  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  deviate  from  a  republican  form. 
Realization  of  the  full  implications  of 
this  provision  should  serve  as  a  refresh- 
ing reminder,  however,  that  the  pure 
democracy,  on  the  tenets  of  which  so 
many  of  the  radical  proposals  of  the  cur- 
rent age  are  based,  is  as  foreign  to  our 
Government  in  the  United  States  as  are 
any  of  hated  "isms." 

In  any  attempt  to  define  the  expanse 
of  powers  of  each  State  which  remain 
unimpaired  by  the  compact  of  the 
States  in  1788.  it  is  necessary  to  reckon, 
not  only  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  each  State  are  the  source  of 
sovereignty,  both  of  those  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  States  to  the  National  Oov- 
errunent,  and  of  those  reserved  to  them- 
selves by  the  States.  Of  those  delegated, 
any  substantive  power  is  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  through  the  prescribed 
method  of  amendment  may  be  expanded, 
altered,  returned  to  the  several  States,  or 


revoked  altogether.  Except  for  those 
powers  delegated  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  those  actions  prohibited  to 
the  States,  the  several  States  retain  all 
other  powers  exclusively,  with  one  limi- 
tation— the  total  powers  of  sovereignty, 
at  the  will  of  the  people,  may  be  with- 
held from  the  State.  Although  subject 
to  the  same  external  limitations,  the 
powers  of  one  State  may  substantially 
exceed  those  of  another  State,  whose 
people  have  seen  fit  not  to  vest  certain 
of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  in  any  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  limitation  by  the  peo- 
ple on  their  State  government  would  be 
embodied  in  a  State  constitution.  The 
term  "reserved  powers  of  the  States," 
therefore,  refers  to  those  powers  of 
sovereignty  which  may  be  granted  to  a 
State  by  the  people,  and  exercised  by  the 
State  without  conflict  with  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

While  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
the  National  Grovemment  requires  only 
a  quick  reference  to  the  Constitution, 
where  they  are  fully  listed,  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  several  States  are  so  broad 
as  to  defy  enumeration.  Any  definitive 
approach  to  the  State  powers  must 
necessarily  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  they  are  not.  although  we  can  list 
almost  without  end  powers  that  are  in- 
cluded among  State  powers. 

By  almost  any  definition,  the  police 
power  encompasses  a  broader  range  of 
State  actions  than  any  other  of  those 
reserved.  Under  some  definitions,  it  is 
almost  synonymous  with  the  entire  scope 
of  reserve  powers,  being  in  no  way  re- 
stricted to  the  realm  of  crimmal  law. 
For  instance,  in  Sweet  v.  Rechel  (159  U.S. 
380.  p.  398).  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court- 
by  no  means  a  defender  of  State  pow- 
ers— referred  with  approval  to  a  refer- 
ence to  the  police  power  as  "the  power 
vested  in  the  legislature  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all 
manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable 
laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  either 
with  penalties  or  without,  not  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  as  they  shall  Judge 
to  be  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  subjects  of  the 
same."  And  from  the  same  source,  as 
expounded  in  The  License  Cases  (5  How- 
ard 504,  p.  599),  comes  this  ccxnment 
on  EKjlice  powers: 

The  assumption  is  that  the  police  power 
was  not  touched  by  the  Ck>nBtltution  but 
left  to  the  States  as  the  Constitution  found 
it.  This  is  admitted;  and  whenever  a  thing, 
from  character  or  condition,  la  of  *  descrip- 
tion to  be  regtUated  by  that  power  In  the 
StAte,  then  the  regulation  may  be  made  by 
the  State,  and  Congress  cannot  interfere. 

These  definitions  of  police  power  are 
broad  enough  to  encompass  the  majority 
of  reserved  powers,  and  attest  to  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution  to  Imple- 
ment federalism  in  substance,  as  well 
as  in  form. 

At  a  minimum,  the  police  power  in- 
cludes the  right  to  take  such  actions  as 
seem  necessary  to  protect  life  and  lib- 
erty. Since  life  and  liberty — and  the 
latter  necessarily  includes  property — are 
of  the  primary  importance  to  society, 
laws  made  to  protect  them  must  take 
precedence  over  those  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 
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Under  the  broader  definitions,  police  try;  while  residual  jurisdiction  was  re-  Mr  STENNt*?  j*  v,ob  vw. 
power  would  include  the  right  to  take  served  to  the  several  States  whoS  S-  fre^g^^^liieitfuf^e^  n1  '^°«*  «' 
action  in  the  Held  of  social  conduct  and  fluence  was  bounded  by  the  geograpSc  diSoSL^  iSlt  i^.^wf  ^^i"""  ^  ^ 
welfare:  but  whether  within  the  police    limitations  of  State  U>unda?S?''^^e     ?i^Try°  grStlV thf tho^gm' hi^' 

total  power  of  sovereignty  was  thereby     devoted  to  it.    He  has  made  a  re^*^ 

dispersed  among  the  14  governments— a  real  i*». 

13  State  governments  and  1  Central 
one — at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  The  plan  of  decentralization 
permitted  growth  of  the  Nation  without 
any  weighting  of  the  scales  toward  cen- 
tralization. As  a  result,  the  total  pow- 
ers Of  sovereignty  are  now  dispersed 
among  51  governments.  No  new  power 
accrued  to  the  National  Government 
with  the  admission  of  new  States,  al- 
though its  powers  were  extended  thereby 
geographically. 

Despite  the  absence  of  any  delegation 
of  additional  powers  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment 


power  or  without,  there  can  be  no  ques 
tlon  that  such  actions  are  within  the 
scope  of  reserved  powers  of  the  State. 
No  authority  whatsoever  is  delegated  to 
the  National  Government  in  this  area. 
Through  this  reservation,  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  applications  of  federal- 
ism is  obtained.  In  no  other  field  is 
there  more  variance  from  State  to  State 
than  In  the  field  of  welfare  needs  and 
desires  for  govenunental  action  by  the 
people. 

Indeed,  there  is  even  nothing  static 
about  the  variance  from  State  to  State, 
for  even  within  a  single  State  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people  in  this  area 
fluctuate  substantially  with  time.  Laws 
designed  at  the  national  level  to  meet  the 
maximum  need  In  one  locality  would  be 
highly  wasteful  in  most  areas,  as  well  as 
distasteful;  and  one  designed  to  meet 
the  average  need — if  such  there  be — 
would  be  too  little  in  one  area,  and  too 
much  in  another.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  by  the  States,  rather  than  by  the 
National  Government,  makes  it  possible 
to  fit  the  remedy  of  governmental  ac- 
tion to  the  specific  need,  without  either 
squandering  the  resources  of  the  citi- 
SBenry  or  encouraging  slough  in  areas 
where  governmental  action  is  unneeded. 

Among  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  none  is  more  important  than  the 
regulation  of  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  in  the  educational  process 
that  lies  the  control  of  the  minds  of  men. 
and  no  easier  path  to  despotic  power 
exists  than  the  one  available  in  a  power 
to  shape  and  mold  the  thinJting  patterns 
of  immature  minds.  So  inherently  dan- 
gerous Is  this  awesome  power,  that  it 
would  be  unthinkable  to  trust  any  one 
human  or  group  of  humans  with  its 
totality. 

The  individual  liberty  of  all  posterity 
depends  on  the  diversification  of  the 
power  to  control  education.  Under  the 
federated  republican  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, prescribed  for  the  United 
States,  the  control  of  education  is  dis- 
persed at  least  to  the  level  of  the  several 
States;  even  slight  prudence  dictates 
that  It  be  dispersed  even  further  to  the 
hands  of  purely  local  authority.  Amer- 
icans should  never  forget  examples  of 
the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of 
totalitarian  regimes  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  with  the  brainwashed  consent  of 
those  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an 
educational  system  in  the  control  of  a 
centralized  power. 

Although  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  they 
serve  to  illustrate  that  the  total  powers 
reserved  are  formidable,  and  constitute 
a  broader  jurisdiction  by  far  than  that 
comprised  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
National  Government.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  neither  the 
National  Government  nor  the  State  gov- 
ernments be  supreme:  Each  was  to  be 
supreme  in  Its  own  realm,  the  two  to 
operate  on  a  parallel,  with  each  accom- 
plishing those  tasks  of  government  for 
which  it  was  best  suited.  Strict  limita- 
tions on  Jurisdiction  were  imposed  on  the 
General  Government,  whose  influence 
extended  over  the  breadth  of  the  coun- 


or  of  any  consequential  new 
prohibitions  against  State  actions,  the 
balance  between  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  States,  on  the  other, 
has  tipped  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Almost  from  the  beginning, 
events  and  practices  have  worked  for  a 
diminution  of  State  authority;  and 
what  began  as  a  slow,  almost  imper- 
ceptible process  has  now  snowballed 
into  such  proportions  that  the  whole 
concept  of  federalism  is  threatened  with 
extinction.  Once  wholly  autonomous 
States  now  appear  doomed  to  conversion 
into  mere  subdivisions  of  an  all-powerful 
centralized  Government,  with  the  host 
of  individual  liberties,  which  flourished 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  parallel  gov- 
ernments of  federalism,  being  squeezed 
to  death  in  the  formation  of  thie  triangle 
of  pyramidal  government  with  the  top 
at  Washington.  So  strong  is  the  wave 
of  centralization  that  only  a  completely 
awakened  and  alarmed  public  can  turn 
the  tide. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most 
adaptable  tools  for  the  maintenance  of 
federaUsm  and  States  rights,  designed 
for  our  use  and  protection  by  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution,  have  been 
lost  in  the  intervening  years. 

In  this  era,  liberty  is  challenged 
worldwide  on  a  scale  unprecedented. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world,  not  because  of 
our  material  wealth,  primarily,  but  be- 
cause our  political  structure  has  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  the  individual 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  which 
promotes  diversity  in  the  form  of  inde- 
pendent initiative,  which  in  turn  has 
permitted  our  great  material  rewards. 

The  real  path  to  liberty,  stability,  and 
tranquillity  lies  in  a  recultivation  and 
renewed  reverence  for  the  sound  and 
timeless  fundamental  concepts  which 
are  interwoven  in  such  careful  balance 
into  our  Constitution  and  the  political 
structure  therein  established. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  most 
heartily  for  his  very  fine  discourse  on 
the  purpose,  nature,  and  framework  of 
our  Government. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 


tribution  to  the  Record,     i  wish  m!^' 
Senators  had  been  present  to  hewn 
remarks,  and  I  hope  all  of  them  wiU  r^ 
his  remarks  as  they  appear  in  the  Co»r 
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Mr.  THURMOND.     I  thank  the  Sen 
ator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  propound 
several  questions  in  regard  to  the  poWr 
of  a  Senator  and  the  power  of  a  8t*t. 
in  this  body.  * 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  glad  to  vIpW 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  Senator  frott 
South  Carolina  said,  if  the  power  of  i 
Senator  is  decreased,  the  effect  is  tw, 
to  decrease  the  power  of  the  State  he 
represents.    Is  not  that  inescapable? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out 
last  Thursday,  I  beUeve.  that  23  States-! 
almost  half  of  the  total— have  5  or 
less  Representatives  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  compared  witii  their 
2  Senators  among  the  total  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  He  also  pointed  out 
in  that  connection,  that  five  States  have 
only  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  there 
were  six  until  recently,  when  HawaU 
gained  another  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  States  which 
now  have  only  one  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  Vennont,  Dela- 
ware, Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Alaska— 
and,  until  recently,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  under  the 
House  i-ule,  a  Member  of  the  House  can 
serve  on  only  one  major  committee. 
So  such  States  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
have  representation  on  more  than  one 
major  House  committee.  Furthermore, 
when  votes  are  taken  in  the  House,  each 
of  those  States  has  only  one  vote  out  of 
the  total  of  437. 

By  the  way.  let  me  point  out  that  as 
the  population  of  the  country  Increases, 
unless  the  total  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  is  greatly  increased,  there  will 
be  more  and  more  States  which  will  have 
fewer  and  fewer  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Will  not  the 
House  loile  work  that  way? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  appears  to  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly  it  has 
worked  that  way  in  recent  years. 

However,  the  Senator  pointed  out  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  from  ten  of 
the  lai-ge  States  can.  by  taking  concerted 
action,  defeat  a  bill,  merely  because  they 
have  sufficient  sheer  mass  or  numbers, 
because  of  the  large  population  of  the 
States  they  represent.  So  in  the  House 
only  20  percent  of  the  States  can  either 
pass  or  defeat  a  bill,  whereas  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  votes  of  the  Senators  from  26 
States  are  required  in  order  to  pass  a  bill. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  concerted 
action  by  the  Senators  from  17  States 
can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
is  considered  by  them  to  be  particularly 
injurious  either  to  them  or  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 
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DO  not  those  figures  tend  to  support     pointed  out.  they  have  so  few  Members 
the  Senator's  thought  in  regard  to  the     in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
power  and  the  political  strerigth  of  a        Mr.  STENNIS.    So  the  Senator  from 
ctAt£  in  the  Senate,  as  compared  to  its     South   Carolina  has  clearly   expressed 

the  point  that  if  such  a  change  in  the 
rule  were  to  be  made,  the  representa- 
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po«u  «"-  —  «-:-- 

state  in  the  Senate,  as  compared 

position  in   the   House   of  Representa 


lives?  That  is  not  an  invidious  com- 
parison, at  all;  it  arises  merely  because 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  legis- 
lative bodies.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agree? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  Senator's  sound  state- 
ments on  that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Whereas  if  the  Sen- 
ate rule  were  to  be  changed,  so  that  the 
will  of  a  mere  majority  of  the  Mem.bers 
of  the  Senate  could  prevail,  the  Senate 
would  become  more  or  less  an  appendage 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  so;  and  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible mistake. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  mean  insofar  as  leg- 
islation is  concerned. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said,  there  is  no 
question  that  in  that  way  the  power  of 
the  Senate  would  be  diluted,  the  power 
of  a  Senator  would  be  diluted,  and  the 
power  of  the  State  he  represented  would 
be  diluted ;  and  the  small  or  the  medium 
size  States  would  especialli*  feel  the  ef- 
fect of  that  development — because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ably 


tion  of  the  smaller  States  in  the  Senate 
would  be  decreased  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  bringing  out  those  points.  He 
has  reiidered  the  Nation  a  great  service 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  commend  him  for  having  made  a 
fine  speech. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  existing  rule  XXII  is  the 
most  suppressive  of  debate  which  has 
ever  existed  in  the  Senate.  If  any 
change  in  the  rule  is  to  be  made  which 
prevents  cloture  by  the  vote  of  any  num- 
ber of  the  Sonatoi-s  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  return  to  a  requirement  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
cloture  be  made  easy. 


entered  into,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  until  10  o'clock  aan.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
order    previously    entered,    the    Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday 
Februarj-  5,  1963,  at  10  o'clock  am 
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RECESS    UNTIL    TOMORROW    AT 
O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.     STENNIS.     Mr.     President,     in 
keeping  with  the  agreement  heretofore 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate   February   4    'legislative   dav   of 
January  15  i,  1963: 
V  S  Arms  Control  .^ND  Disarmamkivt  Agency 

Archibald  S.  Alexander,  or  New  Jersey,  to 

be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
In   the  Ajlmt 

The  roUowlng-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUt*8  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  In  grade  &s  foHows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Henry  Sterling  Wright 
018129.  U.S.  Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

Ma]  Gen  Ben  Harrell.  019276,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (brigadier  general.  U.S.Army), 
In  the  prade  of  lieutenant  general. 
National  Mediation  Boaks 

Howard  G.  Gamser.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  MediaUon  Board  for 
the  term  eicplrlng  February  1.  1&66,  vice 
Rcibert  O    Boyd. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Part  5:  Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight— 
A  Selected  Chronology  of  Cuba  and 
Castro — September  13-Octobcr  14, 
1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  5  of 
my  chronology  of  Cuba  and  Castro  be- 
gins with  a  series  of  newspaper  quotes 
on  our  VS.  policy  for  dealing  with  Cuba. 

While  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  present  situation  was 
endlessly  debated  by  our  newspapers, 
our  columnists,  commentators,  and  news- 
papers in  other  countries — our  Congress 
stubbornly  went  ahead  adopting  resolu- 
tions upholding  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
protect  our  country,  and  protect  the  en- 
tire hemisphere  against  an  extension  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  reluctance  of  our  NATO 
allies  to  cease  shipments  of  materials 
and  goods  to  Cuba  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  House  of  Representatives 
boldly  included  amendments  to  our  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill  which  would 
cutoff  aid  to  any  cotmtry  that  permitted 
its  ships  to  transport   goods   to  Cuba. 


This  perhaps  was  not  what  we  might  call 
a  diplomatic  approach  but  it  certainly 
was  a  practical  approach  to  the  problem. 
It  undefined  the  p.sychological  approach 
of  appealing  to  self-interc.«;t  when  the 
idealistic  approach  failed. 

And  on  September  21.  1962.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  admitted  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  answering  Soviet  threats,  that 
it  was  officially  known  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  stuffing  Cuba  with  planes,  rockets, 
and  other  arms. 

It  began  to  be  clear  to  all  who  fol- 
lowed the  situation  that  some  of  our  news 
columnists  were  about  to  find  themselves 
with  "egg  on  their  face."  because  of  their 
weighty— and  in  some  cases— frightened 
pronoimcements  on  what  we  as  a  Na- 
tion should  do  or  what  we  could  not  do. 

A  SCLECTED  CHBONOLOCY  ON  CXJBA  AND 

Castro — Paht  5 
September  13,  1962:  U.S.  policy  for  dealing 
with  Cuba:  "If  necessan,-  we  can  take  care  of 
Cuba;  and  if  the  necessity  is  obvious,  the 
Russians,  despite  what  they  now  say.  will 
acquiesce.  They  do  not  have  any  greater 
desire  to  fight  a  nuclear  war  over  Cuba  tban 
we  do.  Force  might  some  day  prove  the  less- 
er of  two  evils  for  us;  but  it  could  never  pro- 
vide a  solution  for  the  Cuban  problem" 
(New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1962).  "The  only 
plausible  employment  for  (the  Russians | 
In  Cuba  •  •  •  is  to  do  more  or  less  ex- 
actly what  the  Americans  are  doing  in  South 
Vietnam;  that  la.  to  train  the  local  army  to 
fight  a  more  advanced  kind  of  war  .  .  .  the 
defense  of  Cuba  against  another  Invasion. 
Whether  |the  Russians]  are  troops  or  tech- 
nicians is  at  bottom  Immaterial  ...  in  the 
sense  tliat  the  Americans  cannot  very  well 
assert  the  right   to   intervene,  whatever  the 


RussiarLs  are.    Dotibtless.  in  a  perfectly  or- 
dered   world,    the    Monroe    Doctrine    would 
require  the  removal  cf  these  alien  intruders. 
But  in  the  Imperfect   real  world,  where  the 
Americans  keep  troops  along  the  border  of 
the  Commiinist   block    (in   one   case,  within 
it;  remember  Berlin),  and  claim  an  unhin- 
dered right  of  access  to  these  outposts.  It  is 
going  to  be  awkward,  to  say  the  least,  to  ex- 
pel or  blockade  the  Rvisslans  In  Cuba.     Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  made  the  neatest  of  moves 
in    the   Internatlonaa    chess   game;    take    my 
pawn   in   Cuba,  he  sajs.  and  you  risk  your 
castle   in    South   Vietnam— or   your   Berlin 
queen.     If  Dr.   Castro   is   one   day  replaced 
by  a  democratic  government.  It  will  not  be 
as  a  result  of  the  one  tlireat  against  which 
Russian  advisers  can  give  his  army  any  real 
help — a  regular  invasion,  a  la  D-day,  from 
over  the  sea.    The  United  States  learned  its 
Cuban  lesson  in  April  last  year.     The  United 
States  can  perhaps  help  to  organize  and  sup- 
ply a  rebellion,  as  the  Communists  do  else- 
where;   It    cannot    import    a    rel>emon,    pre- 
packaged.    Given  enough  time,  and  enough 
rope,   the   Cuban    regime   may   yet   produce 
the    internal    disaffection    that    will    be    its 
downfall.     If    |Dr.   Castro's]    support    In   the 
countryside  begins  to  fade,  one  of  tiie  condi- 
tions of  a  successful  revolt  against  him  will 
h.-vve  been  established.     And  if  the  test  ever 
came,  it  would  be  far  harder  for  the  Russians 
to  keep  an  unpopular  government  In  office 
in  Cuba  than  it  is  for  the  Americans  to  do 
a    slmUar  Job   In   other  parts   of  the  world 
which  are  better  left  unnamed.    Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  no  6th  or  7th  Fleet  to  keep  hU 
supply  lines  open.     If  things  go  the  way  the 
United  States  hope* — If  discontent  grows  In- 
side  Cuba— any  further  investment  in  Dr. 
Castro  Is  going  to  look  very  risky  indeed  to 
Moscow.    Patience,  not  a  choleric  lunfe.  u 
the  Americans'  best  policy"  (Economist.  Ion- 
don.  Sept.  8,  1962). 
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"In  the  hemlaphere,  in  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  uncommitted  nations,  the  reaction 
[to  a  U.S.  invasion  of  Cuba]  would  be  most 
unfavorable  for  u»"  (New  York  Times,  Sept. 
14,     1962).       "The     United     States     is,     of 
course,  able  easily  to  blockade  Cuba.     But 
stopping   ships   under   threat  of   seizure  or 
sinking  would   be  an   act  of   war   not   only 
against  Cuba  but  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  invasion  of  Cuba  would,  of  course,  be 
an  act  of  war  against  Cuba.    But  what  we 
could    not    be    sure   of   doing   is   to    prevent 
the  retaliatory  moves  to  which  we  would  have 
laid  ourselves  wide  open,  moves  against  Ber- 
lin or  against  Turkey,  or  against  Iran.    For 
we  would  have  acted  on  the  rule  that  a  pos- 
sible   threat   against    our    security    or    our 
interests  Justifies  us  in  going  to  war.     We 
would   be   saying  that    because   Cuba    is   in 
the  grip  of  an  unfriendly  European  power, 
we  have  a  right  to  blockade  or  occupy  the 
Island;    we    would   be   saying   too   that    the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  such  right  to  act  against 
the  American  military  positions  in  Turkey, 
Iran,    Pakistan,   right   on   her   own   frontier. 
Let  vm  not  fool  ourselves.     Such  an  argu- 
ment does  not  wash.    It  would  be  rejected, 
probably  even   laughed  at,  not  only  by  all 
neutrals  but  by  powerful  elements   among 
our  closest  allies.     We  could   go  to  war  if 
Castro  injures  us.    But  we  cannot  go  to  war, 
even  against  Castro,  because  of  what  he  may 
do  in  the  futvire.     We  cannot  wage  a  pre- 
ventive  war   against   Castro   without  estab- 
lishing  the   rule   that  a  preventive  war   is 
legitimate  against  our  military  jjositlon  In 
BerUn,    Txirkey,    Iran,    Pakistan,    Thailand, 
South    Vietnam,   Formosa,    Okinawa.    South 
Korea,  and  Japan"  (Walter  Llppmann.  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.   18,  1962). 
"Cuba  has  made   Mr.   Kennedy   look  like  a 
man  with  not  one,  but  two,  Achilles  heels 
(Berlin  and  Cuba).    Americans  are  suffering 
from  the  all  too  familiar  affliction  of  frustra- 
tion.   They  think  that  they  were  Ineffectual 
in   dealing  with   the   Berlin  wall   and   they 
fear  that  the  administration  Is  going  to  be 
ineffectual  again  in  dealing  with  Cuba  •   •   • 
acknowledging    that   an    armed    invasion    of 
Cuba  would  mean  the  deaths  of  thousands 
of  Cubans,  of  an  untold  number  of  Ameri- 
cans.   Not  totally  precluded  are  landings  by 
anti-Castro  Cubans,  avoidance,  this  time,  of 
a  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  and  the  start  of  seri- 
ous  guerrilla   warfare.      Almost   everyone    is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  dangers  of  Cuba  be- 
coming  the   scene  of  another  Spanish  civil 
war,  In  which  Russians  as  well  as  Cubans 
would  no  doubt  kill  and  be  killed. 

"Perhaps  the  chief  restraining  factor  on 
bitter  American  impatience  is  that  action 
by  the  United  States  against  Cuba,  Including 
a  naval  blockade,  might  tempt  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  snap  shut  the  trap  In  which  Berlin 
finds  Itself.  Yet  the  administration's  own 
view  of  the  world  remains  essentially  un- 
altered. It  Is  still  thought  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev will  not  in  fact  risk  a  third  and  final 
world  war  over  Berlin;  that,  whatever 
hapiTens  there,  he  still  has  his  own  difficulties 
and  that  one  of  them  is  that  his  own 
country  Is  changing,  on  the  whole  for  the 
better:  and  that  an  eventual  easement  of 
tensions  through  disarmament  and  bans  on 
nuclear  tests  is  In  Russia's  interest  as  well  as 
the  West's.  Recent  events  suggest,  however, 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev,  having  grasped  the 
fact  that  general  war  has  become  impossible, 
is  tempted  as  a  result  to  be  more  rather  than 
less  provocative"  (Economist,  London,  Sept. 
15,  1962). 

On  the  same  day,  U.S.  Senator  Barrt  Gold- 
WATiai,  Republican,  declares  that  "the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  reiteration  of  a  do-nothing 
policy  toward  Cuba." 

September  15,  1962:  Press  reports  state 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  had  little 
success  in  persuading  Its  Allies  to  withhold 
ships  being  chartered  to  carry  Soviet  sup- 
plies to  Cuba.    The  Governments  of  Britain, 


West  Germany  and  Norway  are  reported  to 
have  begun  inquiries  among  their  ship- 
owners, but  these  are  regarded  as  polite  re- 
sponses to  U.S.  diplomatic  pressure,  and  cen- 
ter on  the  question  whether  Allied  ships  are 
carrying  arms  among  their  cargo  to  Cuba. 
U.S.  officials  have  pointed  out  to  these  Gov- 
ernments that  the  use  of  Allied  ships  for 
ordinary  goods  releasts  Communist-bloc 
shipping  for  arms  deliveries  to  Cuba. 

September  17.  1962:  UB.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  briefs  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Forces  Committees  at 
a  Joint  closed  door  session.  "Rusk  took 
pains  to  assert  a  direct  relationship  between 
events  in  Cuba  and  Berlin,  particularly  in 
the  next  3  months.  •  •  •  It  is  widely  assumed 
I  in  Washington  1  that  the  Russians  will  make 
the  big  push  in  BerUn  before  the  first  of 
the  year,  but  after  the  November  6  elections 
[in  the  United  States). 

September  18,  1962:  Former  US  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon  urges  President  Ken- 
nedy to  take  stronger  action  on  Cuba  and 
suggests  a  program  including  a  naval  block- 
ade of  the  Island  and  the  obtaining  of  com- 
mitments from  U.S.  allies  that  their  vessels 
will  not  be  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  ship- 
ments to  Cuba.  He  concedes  that  the  risks 
of  nuclear  war  are  raised  by  a  blockade,  but 
asserts  that  "the  risks  of  inaction  are  far 
greater."  He  adds  that  Immediate  action  Is 
needed  to  "revitalize"  the  Monroe  E>octrlne. 
The  present  state  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  relation  to  Cuba:  "The  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  g\iided  by  two  main  considerations:  its 
own  national  security  and  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  Its  hemispheric  neighbors.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  United  States  has  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  enunciated 
more  than  a  century  ago  as  a  warning  to 
European  powers  that  the  United  States 
would  move  against  intrusions  into  the 
hemisphere.  On  the  other,  the  United  States 
is  pledged,  under  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1948 
which  formed  the  OAS.  and  under  the  UJ^. 
Charter,  to  abstain  from  unilateral  military 
action.  The  United  States,  nevertheless, 
has  affirmed  that  it  would  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  move,  unilaterally  if 
necessary,  against  a  clear  and  present  threat 
to  Its  security  and  that  of  Its  allies  In  Latin 
America.  •  *  •  There  Is  a  vocal  body  of 
opinion  that  the  Russian  shipments  of  arms 
to  Cuba  Is  a  clear  threat  to  US.  security  and 
therefore  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
demanding  immediate  action.  This  opinion 
holds  that  the  Cuban  buildup,  in  effect, 
ronstitutes  the  establishment  of  a  military 
base  by  Ru.ssla  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ' 
(  New  York  Times.  Sept.  18.  1962  i . 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  modified 
to  apply  only  to  situations  which  directly 
endanger  the  security  of  the  United  States: 
•The  United  States  will  consider  anv  attempt 
by  European  powers  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace  and  safety.'  •  •  •  Soviet 
Russia  has  made  this  extension  In  Cuba,  and 
is  amplifying  the  activity.  But  President 
Kennedy  has  evaluated  It  thus  far  as  not 
endangering  our  peace  and  safety,  thereby 
narrowing  the  original  .scope  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  fact  is  clear.  But  the  only 
.'\dmlnlstratlon  spokesman  who  ha.s  publicly 
conceded  it  Is  .Senator  Hi'mphrey"  (Arthur 
Krock,  in  the  New  York  Times.  Sept  18. 
1962) .  "It  is  trtie,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet 
lodgment  in  Cuba  is  a  pross  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Yet  we  cannot  invoke  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Why  not?  The  crucial 
point  is  that  the  American  claim  for  the 
Isolation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
coupled  with  a  renunciation  of  American  in- 
terest In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere:  'In  the 
wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any 
part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  ."^o 
to  do,'  •  •  •  This  basis  of  tho  Mf)nroe  Dr>c- 
trlne   disappeared   in    the   20th   century,   In 
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the  two  World  Wars,  the  Korean  war  and  tK. 
cold  war.  We  cannot  Invoke  the  Monr«! 
Doctrine  without  meeting  the  questlonnl 
what  we  are  doing  all  over  Europe  and  A«b 
Our  right  to  put  Cuba  under  survelUanS" 
and  If  necessary  to  blockade  an  Invader  rJl 
not  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  but  on  the  el» 
mentary  right  of  a  people  to  Insure  lu  oini 
security,  ♦  •  •  This  rl^ht  can,  however  ^ 
exercised  only  when  there  is  a  clear  and  p^ 
ent  danger.  Castro  is  an  insulting  nuia^ 
but  he  Is  not.  and  is  not  now  remotely  ca 
pable  of  becoming  a  clear  and  present  dans^ 
to  the  United  States,  So  we  must  prsctl* 
watchful  waiting,  and  hold  ourselves  in 
readine«s.  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  th. 
vastly  greater  dangers  elsewhere"  (Walt» 
Llppmann,  in  the  New  York  Herald  TrlbunT 
Sept.  18.  1962). 

On  the  same  day  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment announces  that  an  Informal,  prlvatt 
meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers  will 
take  place  in  Washington  on  October  2  to 
review  the  Soviet  military  buildup  in  Cub» 
and  possible  steps  for  dealing  with  the  whole 
Cuban  problem, 

September  20.  1962:  U,S,  Senate  adopts 
by  86  to  1  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  prevent  by 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary,  including 
the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
in  Cuba  from  extending  by  force  or  threat 
of  force  its  aggressive  or  subversive  activl- 
ties  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere;  to  pre. 
vent  m  Cuba  the  creation  or  use  of  an 
externally  supported  military  capability  en- 
dangcring  the  security  of  the  United  Statei 
On  the  same  day,  the  U.S.  House  approves 
the  foreign-aid  appropriation  bill,  Including 
three  amendments  Intended  to  cut  off  aW 
to  any  country  permitting  the  use  of  itt 
merchant  ships  to  transport  arms  or  goods 
of  any   kind   to  Cuba. 

The  House  approved  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  without  restoring  any  of  the 
$1,124  million  urged  by  President  Kennedy 
By  a  249-to-144  vote,  the  measure  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  after  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship decided  not  to  risk  deeper  cuts  in  a 
floor  fight  In  earlier  voice  votes,  the  House 
shouted  its  approval  of  three  amendmenu 
to  cut  off  aid  to  any  country  that  permiu 
Its  ships  to  transport  goods  to  Cuba  (New 
York   Times.   Sept    20.    1962). 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  use  of  arms,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  Cuban  aggression  or 
subversion  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  86  to  1,  after  3  hours 
of  debate  (New  York  Times.  Sept  20.  1962i 
September  21.  1962:  The  Soviet  Union  is- 
sued a  new  warning  that  any  U.S.  attack  on 
Cuba  would  precipitate  a  nuclear  war.  The 
threat  was  made  by  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  In  a  tough  and  uncompromising 
policy  statement  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  replied 
that  the  threat  to  peace  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  Is  'stuffing  Cuba"  wlUi 
planes,  rockets,  and  other  arms. 

September  24.  1962:  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  met  yesterday  with  the  Norwegian  For- 
eign Minister,  Halvard  M.  Lange.  in  an  effort 
to  win  cooperation  in  blocking  shipments  of 
strategic  goods  to  Cuba.  They  conferred  In 
New  York  where  Mr,  Rusk  has  been  making 
similar  appeals  to  other  allied  diplomate, 
Italy  and  West  Germany  were  said  to  be  re- 
sponding more  favorably  than  Britain  and 
Scandinavia. 

September  25,  1962:  Russian  trawlers  will 
operate  out  of  Cuba  under  a  plan  disclosed 
by  Premier  Castro  in  a  television  speech.  He 
said  the  two  nations  would  build  a  port 
somewhere  on  Cuba's  coast  for  a  Joint  At- 
lantic fishing  fleet, 

September  26.  1962:  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives completed  congressional  action 
on  a  declaration  of  the  U.S.  determination 
to  oppose  with  force.  If  necessary.  Com- 
munist aggression  or  subversion  based  In 
Cuba.    The  House  approved  the  Joint  reso- 
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jutlon  as  anger  and  concern  mounted  In 
Washington  over  Moscow's  plans  to  help 
build  a  port  In  Cuba  for  Soviet  fishing  trawl- 
ers. Moscow  portrayed  the  project  as  a 
routine  agreement  for  aid  to  the  Castro 
regime. 

Ways  to  guard  against  Cuban-based  ag- 
eresslon  and  subversion  were  discussed  In 
New  York  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Latin-American  na- 
tions. One  proposal  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Caribbean  military  organization. 

September  29.  1962:  Cuba  stands  in  greater 
danger  of  attack.  Premier  Fidel  Castro  as- 
serts, because  US  politicians  facing  Novem- 
ber elections  are  "trying  to  push  the  country 
toward  aggression." 

In  a  television  address  last  night.  Premier 
Castro  said  that  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  "there  is  a  competi- 
tion to  see  who  can  shout  most.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  them  that  they  play  with  the 
destiny  of  the  world  and  play  with  war." 

He  said  armed  intervention  in  Cuba  could 
lead  to  World  War  III. 

"We  know  the  Soviet  forces  are  with  us," 
Dr.  Castro  declared,  "If  the  imperialists 
think  the  Soviet  Government's  words  are 
merely  words,  they  are  wrong." 

September  30,  1962:  At  a  White  House 
luncheon,  the  President  and  Britain's 
Foreign  Secretary  discussed  ways  to  contain 
further  Communist  expansion  and  sub- 
version In  the  Caribbean,  A  Joint  com- 
munique suggested  that  Britain  might  have 
changed  her  policy  of  regarding  the  Cuban 
problem  as  a  matter  of  concern  only  to 
Washington. 

October  1,  1962:  OAS  meets  today  to  dis- 
cuss Cuban  crisis. 

October  2,  1962:  Behind  closed  doors  at 
the  State  Department,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  assured  Latin  America's  foreign  minis- 
ters that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
give  the  necessary  leadership  to  efforts  to 
defeat  Communist  Inroads  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

October  4.  1962:  A  US.  program  to  penal- 
ize all  shipowners  who  transport  Soviet-bloc 
supplies  to  Cuba  will  be  even  tougher  than 
expected.  The  four-point  program,  to  be 
started  within  2  week,  will  threaten  foreign 
shipowners  with  the  loss  of  all  US  Govern- 
ment-owned or  financed  cargo  if  even  one  of 
their  vessels  engages  In  such  trade 

October  8.  1962:  Amid  the  applause  of 
some  delegates  and  the  cries  of  hecklers. 
Cuban  President  Dortlcos  urged  the  United 
Nations  yesterday  to  condemn  the  American 
naval  blockade"  of  his  country.  Gripping 
the  rostrum,  the  bespectacled  President  had 
to  shout  his  speech  to  the  General  Assembly. 
He  was  Interrupted  4  times  by  hostile  demori- 
strators  in  the  visitors'  gallery  and  about  12 
times  by  applause,  mainly  from  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Havana  sources  predicted  that  the  release 
of  1.113  captives  held  since  last  years  abor- 
tive Invasion  would  be  announced  soon  after 
final  talks  today  between  Premier  Castro 
and  James  B.  Donovan.  In  a  move  against 
Cuban  trade,  leaders  of  the  International 
Longshoresmens  Association  planned  to  ask 
their  men  not  to  load  cargoes  to  or  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  boycott  all  lines 
servicing  Cuba. 

October  9.  1962:  On  Cuba.  Secretarv  of 
Stete  Rusk  vowed  U.S.  aid  for  Cuban'  de- 
velopment If  Communist  rule  Is  ended  there, 
but  he  said  the  big  Issue  now  was  Com- 
mimlst  use  of  Cuba  as  a  military  and  sub- 
versive base.  Meanwhile.  Washington  said 
the  release  of  anti-Castro  Cubans  seized  in 
last  year"8  invasion  attempt  still  was  not 
set.  In  Havana,  however,  James  B.  Donovan, 
who  Is  negotlaUng  for  the  prisoners"  re- 
lease, was  optimistic  about  an  early  agree- 
ment. 

October  10.  1962:  A  Cuban  exile  group — 
Alpha  66 — announced  that  Its  members  made 
a  successful  raid  Monday  on  the  Cuban  port 
city  of   Isabela  de  Sagua.     The  exiles   said 


that  a  commando  group  of  15  to  25  men 
had  killed  about  20  defenders,  including 
Russians. 

October  12,  1962:  Britain  has  discussed 
with  the  United  States  a  threat  by  a  Cuban 
exile  group.  Alpha  66.  to  attack  all  merchant 
ships  carrying  supplies  to  Cuba.  A  care- 
fully worded  statement  by  a  Foreign  Office 
spokesman  avoided  saying  that  any  com- 
plaint had  been  made.  Washington 
indicated  it  was  not  yet  ready  to  act  against 
the  exiles. 

October  14.  1962:  Responding  to  a  radio 
message,  the  Coast  Guard  picked  up  two 
wounded  crew  members  of  a  Cuban  patrol 
boat  and  fiew  them  to  a  Miami  hospital. 
The  Cubans  were  shot  when  their  craft  was 
sunk  by  a  raiding  vessel  manned  by  exiles 
off  the  Cuban  coast. 
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Monday,  February  4,  1963 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Kennedy  sent  his  annual  farm 
message  to  the  Congress.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  statement  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  issued  at  a  press  conference 
today  covering  our  views  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations: 

House  AcRiccLTtmE  Committee  Republicans 
Comment  on  Kennjedy  Farm  Message 
i.  general 
By  formally  dropping  his  plea  for  the 
complete  control  of  American  agriculture, 
the  President's  farm  message  is.  to  some  ex- 
tent, sweet  music  to  the  ears  of  the  American 
farmer.  Its  general  tone  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  radical  request  he  submitted  in 
1961  for  Congress  to  delegate  Its  constitu- 
tional and  legislative  responsibilities  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  write  and  en- 
force strict  farm  controls  on  every  com- 
modity produced  in  our  Nation,  Fortu- 
nately, in  regard  to  dairy  products  and  feed 
grain,s.  it  Is  also  a  substantial  reversal  from 
the  President's  request  of  last  year  for 
stringent  controls  over  producers  of  these 
vital  commodities. 

And,  finally.  It  represents  the  complete 
repudiation  by  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
concept  of  farm  price  supports  at  90  percent 
of  parity.  The  record  of  Secretary  Freeman 
has  for  some  time  been  abundantly  clear  in 
this  regard,  for  he  has  at  no  time  supported, 
nor  Is  he  at  the  present  time  supporting,  any 
agricultural  commodity  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  even  though  on  many  commodities 
(including  rice,  peanuts,  cotton,  and  wheat, 
which  are  already  under  "supply  manage- 
ment" programs)  he  could  do  so  with  the 
stroke  of  his  pen. 

We  applaud  the  President's  repudiation 
of  marketing  quotas  on  producers  of  live- 
stock, feed  grains,  dairy  products,  and  all 
oiu-  other  farm  commodities  We  are  happy 
to  see  no  mention  of  criminal  penalties  and 
penitentiary  terms  as  was  proposed  last  year 
for  dairy  farmers.  We  hope  that  now,  at 
long  last,  the  administration  will  cooperate 
with  Congress  In  the  formulation  of  sound 
and  workable  Government  farm  programs. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  prosperity  of  rural  America.  We  insist 
that   the    President   give   more    concern    to 


the  problem  of  rising  farm  costs  ( which  Just 
3  days  ago  reached  another  all-time 
record)  in  the  conduct  of  the  general  fiscal 
affairs  of  our  National  Government  which 
proposes  to  operate  on  a  fll.9  billion  deficit 
next  year.  We  support  a  unified  and  bi- 
partisan effort  to  hold  and  expand  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
European  Common  Market.  We  have  already 
taken  the  Initiative  In  this  regard  by  pledg- 
ing our  full  cooperation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

We  now  support  as  we  have  In  the  past 
the  selective  diversion  of  farmland  to  long- 
term  conservaUon  practices.  We  favor  the 
expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  extension  of  contracts 
expiring  in  1963.  and  thereafter. 

We  regret  very  much  that  this  administra- 
tion has  injected  partisan  politics  Into  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 
We  share  the  traditional  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  that  the  Extension  Service  should 
not  be  transformed  into  a  political  tool  If 
it  is  to  continue  its  long-respected  stat\is 
as  an  Institution  of  true  agricultural 
progress. 

n.  commooitt  programs 
1  Wheat:  We  deplore  the  threatening  tone 
of  the  Presidents  message  applying  to  wheat 
farmers.  We  feel  that  the  wheat  farmer 
is  the  proper  person  to  decide  his  own 
economic  destiny  in  1964  In  chooemg  be- 
tween  the  two  alternatives  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  presenting  to  him.  We  feel 
that  he  will  express  an  intelligent  answer 
in  the  wheat  referendum  if  left  free  of  in- 
timidation. In  the  event  of  a  "no"  vote  In 
the  referendum,  however,  we  pledge  our 
support  toward  the  enactment  of  sound  and 
constructive  legislation  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

2.  Peed  grains:  We  feel  that  the  feed  grain 
problem  can  be  met  with  In  the  framework 
of  a  voluntary  program  based  on  land  con- 
servation where  program  benefits  are  avail- 
able only  to  cooperators  operating  in  a 
market  economy.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
President  has  aU-eady  rejected  hU  1964  corn 
program  calling  for  80-cent  corn,  (60  per- 
cent of  parity)  even  before  It  is  scheduled 
to  become  effective. 

3.  Cotton:  We  recognize  the  very  serious 
problems  facing  the  cotton  industry.  Under 
the  present  program,  cotton  farmers  face  a 
cut  In  Income  In  1963,  U.S.  textile  mills  face 
an  inequitable  2-price  cotton  market  struc- 
ture, man-made  fibers  have  taken  and  are 
continuing  to  take  away  cotton  markets, 
many  textile  workers  face  the  loss  of  their 
Jobs,  and  the  burden  on  taxpayers  continues. 
We  submit  that  this  serious  situation  came 
into  being  primarily  because  of  the  adminis- 
trative action  taken  by  Mr.  Freeman  shortly 
after  he  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  reversing  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  under  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1958,  Sec- 
retary Freeman's  record  shows  these  results 
between  1959-60  and  1961-62: 

Exports  down  from  6  9  to  4.7  million  bales. 

Total  disappearance  down  from  16.4  to  13  2 
million  bales. 

Domestic  consumption  down  from  8  5  to 
8.45  million  bales. 

Carryover  up  from  7  1  million  bales  at  the 
end  of  the  1960  marketing  year  to  a  now 
estimated  9,9  million  bales  on  August  1.  1963. 

Until  and  unless  the  cotton  Industry,  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  the  m-ijorlty 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reconcUe  their  differences  as  to  needed  cotton 
legUlatlon  and  put  it  into  bill  form,  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  must  of 
necessity  withhold  comment  as  to  further 
legislation  at  the  present  time, 

4,  Dairy  products:  The  President's  recom- 
mendation on  dairy  products  should  be 
closely  scrutinized  In  view  of  Increasing  signs 
that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chases of  dairy  producU  are  beginning  to 
decline.    The  latest  Dairy  Situation  published 
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by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  this 
appropriate  comment: 

"The  miUt  equivalent  of  CfCC  purchases, 
after  running  ahead  of  a  year  earlier  during 
April  through  July,  slackened  In  August. 
From  August  through  November  CCC  pur- 
chases have  been  about  three-quarters  of  a 
bUlion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  less  than 
a  year  ago.  This  decline  in  milk  equivalent 
of  purchases  (delivery  basis)  U  the  result  of 
a  drop  In  butter  purchases,  since  cheese  de- 
liveries during  August  through  November 
were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

"Prom  August  through  Novem»>cr  of  this 
year.  CCC  purchases  of  butter  were  around 
36  mlUlon  pounds  compared  with  73  million 
pounds  a  year  before.  This  lower  rate  of 
piu-chase  reflects  (1)  about  16  million  pounds 
less  butter  production  in  August-November 
of  this  year  than  last  year;  and  (2)  a  net 
difference  of  16.7  million  pounds  in  the 
August-September  movement  of  butter 
stocks  compared  with  a  year  earlier." 

It  Is,  we  feel,  still  too  early  to  tell  whether 
•n  adjustment  in  dairy  production  Is  coming 
or  whether  there  is  need  for  further  leels- 
latlon. 


ni.  KXPKNDrrvaEs  and  personnel 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will, 
In  the  spirit  of  his  farm  message,  make  every 
possible  effort  to  control  the  spending  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  taxpayers 
Of  this  Nation  cannot  much  longer  aCford  the 
alleged  savings  the  President  discussed  in 
his  message.  Secretary  Freeman  has  already 
spent  more  money,  »7.418  billion,  In  1  fiscal 
year  (fiscal  year  1962)  than  has  any  previ- 
oios  Secretary  of  Agriculture  spent  In  the 
hUtory  of  the  United  States  In  a  like  pe- 
riod ♦  •  •  and  In  fiscal  year  1964,  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Finance  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  total  USDA 
spending  will  be  some  $8,481,700,000.  This  is 
nearly  6  times  the  amount  required  to 
operate  the  Department  of  Agriculture  10 
years  ago  (fiscal  year  1954)  and  49  times  the 
amount  needed  when  farm  progr&xns  beean 
in  1933. 

At  a  time  when  the  farm  population  is 
dwindling  rapidly,  the  number  of  employees 
In  the  Department  continues  to  grow.  While 
It  took  76,276  employees  to  run  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  10  years  ago,  the  De- 
partment has  asked  for  121,583  Jobs  in  fiscal 
year  1964,  an  Increase  of  45.307.  In  the  8-year 
period  June  30,  1961,  to  June  30,  1964,  this 
represents  an  Increase  of  19,026  people,  the 
eqxilvalent  of  a  VS.  Army  field  division. 

T7nless  the  President  places  some  realistic 
restraints  on  the  employment  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  may  indeed 
see  the  day  that  the  number  of  employees 
In  USDA  exceeds  the  number  of  farmers  in 
America. 


Independence  Day  of  Ceylon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1963 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  Ceylon  will  celebrate  the  15th 
anniversary  of  her  independence.  On 
this  memorable  occasion,  I  wish  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor 
General  of  Ceylon,  Sir  Oliver  Goonetil- 
leke;  and  His  Excellency,  the  Ceylonese 
Minister  Counselor  to  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Jan  H.  O.  Paulusz,  Charge  d 'Affaire 
ad  interim. 


Ceylon,  a  beautiful  Island  situated 
south  of  India,  has  the  heritage  of  a 
highly  developed  civilization  dating  back 
to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  the  Cey- 
lonese people  justly  potsess  a  strong  na- 
tionalistic feeling  inspired  by  pride  in 
the  antiquity  of  their  culture  and  the 
glories  of  the  past. 

In  recent  centuries,  Ceylon  has  been 
dominated  successively  by  Portugal,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
British,  while  deriving  economic  benefits 
from  their  development  of  tea  and  rub- 
ber plantations  in  Ceylon,  at  the  same 
time  brought  benefits  to  Ceylon  by  de- 
veloping schools,  a  free  press,  legal  Insti- 
tutions, transport,  communications, 
health  facilities,  and  Anally  the  repre- 
sentative principle  of  government.  One 
measure  of  these  benefits  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  Ceylon's  literacy  rate 
is  over  70  percent,  among  the  highest  in 
all  of  Asia. 

But  after  World  War  I  the  winds  of 
national  self-determination  swept 
around  the  world,  thanks  partly  to  the 
fervent  eloquence  with  which  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  advocated  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination.  After  World 
War  II  the  time  for  Ceylon's  independ- 
ence arrived,  and  she  made  a  remark- 
ably peaceful  transition  from  a  British 
colony  to  a  dominion  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  In  spite  of  the  exist- 
ence of  internal  tensions  based  on  ethnic, 
religious,  and  economic  differences,  there 
was  no  partition  such  as  on  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  and  no  rebellions  such  as 
in  Burma,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia. 

Since  independence,  Ceylon  has  had 
remarkable  political  stability,  within  a 
highly  democratic  framework,  and  made 
significant  economic  and  social  progress 
General  elections  were  held  in  1952.  1956 
and  1960.  representing  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people  through 
universal  adult  suffrage.  In  the  1956 
election,  one  group  of  leaders,  who  had 
been  in  office  since  well  before  independ- 
ence, was  peacefully  replaced  by  a  new 
coalition  of  political  forces.  The  ma- 
chinery of  government  has  functioned 
since  independence  without  interruption 
and  has  coped  with  many  serious  social, 
economic,  educational,  administrative! 
and  political  problems  with  considerable 
success. 

Nor  has  Ceylon  enjoyed  responsible 
government  only  in  its  internal  affairs. 
In  its  foreign  relations  Crylon  has  stead- 
fastly pursued  a  policy  of  nonalinement 
in  her  political,  economic,  and  military 
relations  with  the  major  powers  of  the 
world.  Her  foreign  policy  is  aimed  at 
the  preservation  of  peace,  the  fostering 
of  friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  her  own  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. To  achieve  those  aims,  Ceylon 
feels  she  needs  the  freedom  of  action 
that  a  nonalinement  policy  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  sat- 
isfied to  cooperate  and  maintain  ami- 
cable relations  with  Ceylon  on  those 
terms.  The  nationalism  and  the  herit- 
age of  democratic  institutions  prevailing 
in  Ceylon  are  as  good  guarantees  as  any 
that  Ceylon  will  not  succumb  to  evil 
forces,  either  external  or  internal,  which 
might  aim  at  deprivmg  Ceylon  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  which  she 
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has  had  a  taste  in  recent  years  t 
confident  that  I  speak  for  aU  Anieris^ 
when  I  express  my  deep  sympathy  toS! 
people  of  Ceylon  and  wish  them  ea? 
tinued  progress  along  the  path*  S^ 
have  freely  chosen.  ^^ 


Fatnre  Urban  Transportation  Needs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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OF 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNrPED  STATES 

Monday,  February  4,  1963 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  In  the 
current  issue  of  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation, a  magazine  published  "for  co- 
ordinated transportation  and  urban  re 
newal,"  appears  an  article  by  our  dls 
tinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Hariuson  A.  Williams 
Jr.,  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  UJS.  mass 
transportation  legislation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  profound 
statements  in  Senator  Williams'  article 
Is  this : 

It  Is  Imperative  that  there  be  no  dogmatism 
and  rigidity  in  thinking  about  future  urban 
traiTsportatlon   needs. 

This  provocative  article  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
Mr.  President,  and  I.  therefore,  ask 
unarUmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Who's  Right  in  Rail-Bus  Row? 
There's  no  doubt  that  certain  Interest 
groups  will  cite  a  recent  report  to  the  White 
House  on  urban  transportation  to  promote 
conflict  and  conTuslon  over  the  merlta  erf 
bus  versus  rail  transportation  In  metropoll- 
tan  areas. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  there  be  no  dogma- 
tism and  rigidity  In  thinking  about  future 
urban  transportation  needs.  Transit  needs 
could  not  be  considered  without  taking  an- 
ticipated and  desired  land  use  developments 
Into  account. 

The  recent  report  on  urban  transporta- 
tion, "Technology  and  Urban  Transporta- 
tion," undoubtedly  wUl  be  used  by  thoee 
interest  groups  which  seek  to  promote  bus 
transit  as  the  wave  of  the  future  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

In  the  report,  made  to  the  White  House 
Panel  on  Civilian  Technology,  the  three  au- 
thors, John  Meyer,  of  Harvard  University; 
John  Kain.  of  Rand  Corp..  and  Martin  Wohl. 
of  the  Department  of  Conmierce.  made  tills 
conclusion: 

"The  probably  best  economic  solution  of 
the  urban  transportation  problem  would  be 
further  improvement  of  the  capacity  utiliza- 
tion of  highway  systems,  by  redesigning  the 
public  transit  system  to  make  better  use  of 
highways.  The  evidence  clearly  points  to 
the  superiority  of  the  express  bus,  reserved 
righu-of-way,  transit  sj-stem  for  most  metro- 
politan areas." 

This  report  needs  to  be  put  into  the  proper 
perspective  because  it  is  not  the  Job  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  others  to  tell  a 
metropolitan  area  what  modes  of  transpor- 
tation it  should  have. 

DECISION  UP  TO  PEOPLE 

If  this  report  Is  taken  aa  providing  some 
useful  food  for   thought,  it  should  be  wel- 


comed. But  there  are  some  who  wUl  try  to 
promote  It  as  gospel,  when  In  fact  only  the 
people  of  the  metropolitan  area  Involved 
ciu  make  the  decision  In  the  light  of  their 
own  best  Interests  and  needs. 

This  philosophy  Is  Implicit  In  the  admin- 
istration's transit  bill.  It  requires  only  that 
the  urban  area  seeking  funds  undertake  the 
planning  that  will  enable  it  to  evaluate  dif- 
ferent alternatives  and  determine  what  mix 
of  transportation  facilities  would  be  best 
for  that  area. 

The  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tribute financial  aid  to  the  development  of 
that  transit  system,  whatever  it  might  be. 
And  the  fact  that  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment involved  must  also  contribute  to  the 
project  cost  will  Insure  that  sound  and  well- 
thought-out  projects  will  be  undertaken. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  cities  that 
want  to  improve  their  bus  systems,  but  cer- 
tainly highway  lanes  devoted  exclusively  to 
bus  service  do  not  come  for  free.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  obtain  financial  assistance 
If  truly  modern  and  fast  bus  systems  are  to 
be  devised. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
authors,  who  were  asked  to  identify  useful 
technological  research  areas,  were  fully 
qualified  as  observers  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic urban  scene  on  which  they  com- 
mented. 

The  report  suggested  it  might  be  better  to 
attack  the  housing  segregation  problem  itself 
rather  than  attempting  to  perpetuate  It  by 
subsidizing  additional  transportation  facili- 
ties lor  those  whose  travel  demands  are  cre- 
ated by  a  search   for  segregation. 

A     PERTINENT     QUESTION 

A  pertinent  question  Is  Involved  here 
whether  this  observation  would  also  apply  to 
future  highway  as  well  as  transit  expendi- 
tures, and  whether  the  authors  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  problem  of  traffic  con- 
gestion should  be  attacked  by  a  program  to 
get  people  to  live  within  walking  distance  of 
their  place  of  work. 

The  authors  of  the  report  also  asserted 
that  transit  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
growth  or  welfare  of  central  cities. 

How  could  the  authors  make  such  a  sweep- 
ing comment  Inasmuch  as  there  hasn't  been 
a  major  transit  system  built  In  the  United 
States  In  nearly  a  half  century? 

Fragmentary  evidence,  at  least.  Indicates  a 
substantial  beneficial  effect  on  central  cities 
from  transit  Improvements,  and  It  might  be 
better  to  await  the  results  from  San  Fran- 
cisco before  transit  Is  consigned  to  the  Junk 
heap. 

Let's  defer  judgment  on  the  relative  costs 
of  bus  versus  rail  transit.  The  question  of 
taking  I  dollars  and  deciding  whether  they 
would  be  better  spent  on  a  new  bus  or  a  new 
rail  system  Is  not  the  same  as  deciding 
whether  It  would  be  more  economical  to  de- 
velop a  new  business  system  or  rehabilitate 
an  existing  rail  system  of  comparable  value. 


Ei{hty-eighth  Congress   Convenes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
past  years  I  have  periodically  mailed  to 
constituents  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  newsletters,  which  I  beUeve  help 
them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 


My  first  newsletter  for  the  88th  Con- 
gress has  been  prepared.  TTierefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  news- 
letter so  that  it  will  be  available  to  those 
who  may  not  be  on  my  mailing  list. 
The  newsletter  follows : 

The  88th  Congrdss  Convenes 
Congress,  as  usual,  has  gotten  off  to  a 
slow  start.  The  Senate  is  debating  its  fili- 
buster rules  and  the  House  has  been  waiting 
for  committee  assignments.  But.  like  every- 
thing else,  this  will  pass  and  the  Congress 
will  get  on  with  its  real  business. 

I'm  still  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  which  Is  Important  to  Wash- 
ington state  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Also.  I  shall  remain  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  an  extremely  critical  as- 
signment. 

Since  Congress  convened.  I  have  Intro- 
duced several  bills  which  I  hope  will  become 
law.  Some  are  bills  I've  Introduced  before, 
but.  as  you  know,  the  process  of  getting  laws 
enacted  can  be  pretty  slow.  One  bill  I've 
dropped  Into  the  hopper  would  permit  stu- 
dents at  the  college  level  or  parents  of  stu- 
dents In  college  to  deduct  up  to  $1,000  when 
they  figure  their  Income  taxes.  This.  I  be- 
lieve, Is  a  grassroots  approach  which  would 
encourage  many  persons  to  obtain  higher 
education  and  could  be  more  effective  than 
direct  scholarships. 

Another  bill  I've  introduced  would  give  a 
preference  to  Industry  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west over  California  public  utilities  in  the 
use  of  hydroelectric  power  produced  In  the 
Columbia  Basin.  Also,  I've  asked  Congress 
to  reaffirm  the  right  of  a  State  to  regulate 
the  time  and  method  of  taking  fish  In  our 
rivers.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  some 
doubt  in  Olympia  about  this  right  as  it  con- 
cerns Indians  who  fish  Illegally.  I'm  sure 
this  bill  will  Interest  everyone  who  Is  a  sports 
fisherman  like  myself. 

The  problems  of  commercial  fishing  also 
are  Important  to  everyone  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District.  America  has  lagged 
behind  many  nations  in  fisheries  research, 
particularly  Japan  and  Russia  which  com- 
pete directly  with  our  fishermen.  This  Is 
one  reason  I've  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
construction  of  a  stern  trawler  to  be  used 
for  fisheries  and  oceanographlc  research. 

A  bill  of  particular  Interest  to  dairy 
farmers  is  H.R.  963,  which  I  have  Introduced 
that  would  make  It  possible  of  a  milk  pro- 
ducer to  deliver  his  allocation  of  the  market 
requirement  at  a  price  related  to  the  class 
I  price  rather  than  the  average  price  now 
In  use. 

It  seems  to  me  the  present  system  dis- 
criminates against  the  dairy  farmer  who 
wants  to  keep  his  production  at  a  lev-el  that 
would  represent  his  allotment  of  the  market 
requirement,  because  he  can  get  only  the 
blend  price  even  though  he  is  selling  what 
amounts  to  only  class  I  fluid  milk. 

All  of  these  bills  have  been  assigned  to 
committees  for  hearings  and  I'll  appear  as 
a  witness  in  their  behalf.  The  wheels  grind 
slowly,  but  surely. 

All  Members  of  Congress  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  proposals  the  President  has 
made  for  a  tax  cut  and  his  budget.  I  don't 
know  of  anyone  who  wouldn't  like  to  have 
his  taxes  cut — I  know  I  would.  But,  if  It 
means  a  $12  billion  deflclt.  we  had  iaetter 
take  a  pretty  cloee  look  at  these  proposals, 
otherwise  every  housewife  might  have  to  use 
a  wheelbarrow  to  carry  her  money  to  the 
grocery  store  to  buy  a  lo«if  of  bread. 

The  President's  budget  proposals  make  It 
the  highest  ever — peace  or  war — yet.  he  calls 
It  a  frugal  budget.  Ninety-nine  billion 
dollars.  For  1  year.  Frugal?  I  believe 
It  can  be  cut  substantially  and  still  leave 
plenty  to  run  the  Government.  What  do 
you  think? 


Let  me  hear  from  you.  We  may  not  always 
agree  on  everything,  but  I  do  welcome  your 
opinions. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Westlajid. 

As   I  See  It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 

Thanks  to  so  many  of  you  for  taking  tht- 
time  to  tell  us  that  you  approve  of,  and 
enjoy  hearing  remarks  about  life  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.    -As  I  See  It." 

And  speaking  of  seeing  things,  getting  a 
view  of  the  Mona  Lisa  was  probably  the  great- 
est undertaking.  We  called  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  three  times  before  we  were 
successful.  Pashlonwlse  It  is  a  story  In  It- 
self. On  the  first  visit,  we  were  In  formal 
attire,  but  the  lady  had  too  many  other 
guests  and  It  was  Impossible  to  pay  her 
proper  homage.  Two  nights  later,  we  tried 
again,  this  time  wearing  casual  cold  weather 
gear.  But,  she  had  closed  her  home  away 
from  home  at  the  appointed  hour  of  0  p.m. 
Finally,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  after  check- 
ing Mona's  calling  hours,  we  rushed  to  the 
gallery  in  our  Sunday-go-to-meetlng  clothes, 
got  in  line  with  hundreds  of  other  sightseers 
and  sure  enough  there  was  Mona  Lisa  smil- 
ing at  us  as  though  she  was  amxised  by  our 
fashion  antics  in  attempting  to  call  on  her. 
It  was  worth  it.  for  she's  lovely  to  look  at! 

Visitors : 

Oak  Harbor:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Glenn  Smith. 

Deming:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Woolf  and 
family. 

Snohomish :  Kenneth  Scbllaty. 

Sedro  Woolley :  SigBerglund. 

Mount  Vernon:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Gilkey. 


Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missoxru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1963 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  supporter — and  a  sponsor — of 
legislation  to  provide  for  equal  pay  for 
persons  doing  the  same  work,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  which  appeared  last 
month  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Noting  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
last  year  passed  such  legislation,  but  that 
the  bill  was  not  enacted  into  law  in  the 
87th  Congress,  the  Post-Dispatch  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  88th  Congress 
will  finally  write  this  proposition  into 
Federal  law,  adding: 

The  strength  of  the  equal -pay  principle  Is 
perhaps  best  Indicated  by  the  weakness  of 
the  arguments  used  against  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Equal  Pat  roi  Women 

Women  should  receive  equal  pay  with  men 
for  equal  work  on  Jobs  the  performance  of 
which  requires  equal  skill.  We  hope  that 
proposition,  which  women  have  been  trying 
for  more  than  a  century  to  write  Into  Fed- 
eral law.  will  be  legitimized  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress. It  was  approved  in  both  Houses  in 
the  87th  but  killed  on  a  technicality.  It's 
about  time  this  act  of  economic  justice  was 
finally  performed. 
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Ttu  itrencth  Cft  the  equal-pay  principle  la 
perbaiM  twat  Indicated  by  the  weakneia  of 

the  argmnents  against  it.  Some  unployen 
claim  it  coetfl  them  more  to  employ  women 
than  It  does  to  employ  men — because  of 
higher  abeenteelsm  and  turnover  and  In- 
creased coats  of  pension  and  health  plans. 
Proponents  of  the  hUl  dealt  with  this  argu- 
ment by  making  it  a  complete  defense  for  an 
employer  If  he  can  prove  the  differential  In 
his  pay  is  due  to  a  differential  In  his  coets. 
The  remaining  objection  is  that  Federal 
equal-pay  legislation  for  women  would  be 
an  unwarranted  interference  in  private  busi- 
ness. At  this  day,  and  considering  Bakrt 
OoLDWA-m's  praise  of  the  measure,  that  is 
pretty  antediluvian. 

Women  are  an  Important  part  of  the  U.S. 
work  force — ^they  constitute  a  third  of  it. 
more  than  24  million  of  them.  Yet  in  almost 
every  biisiness,  industry,  and  profession  in 
which  they  arc  employed  they  are  discrim- 
inated against  in  pay — and  many  occupations 
are  virtually  barred  to  them.  This  is  not  a 
situation  of  which  the  country  can  be  proud. 
It  is  rooted,  not  in  rationality,  but  in  habit — 
and  not  a  good  habit.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three  Is  a  good  year  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Record  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  again  this  year  on  the  subject 
of  equal  pay,  HJl.  1151,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account 
of  nz  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  employ- 
ers engaged  in  conunerce  or  in  operations 
affecting  commerce,  and  to  provide  proce- 
diu-e  for  the  collection  of  wages  lost  by  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Women's  Equal  Pay 
for  Equal  Work  Act  of  1963". 

OXCLASAnOK  or  FT7RPOSZ 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
existence  in  industries  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  operations  affecting  commerce  of  wage 
differentials  based  on  sex — 

(1)  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
of  employees  necessary  for  their  health  and 
efflclency: 

(2)  prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  available  labor  resources; 

(3)  tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  thereby 
biu^ening,  affecting,  and  obstructing  com- 
merce; 

(4)  burdens  conunerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  in  commerce;  and 

(6)  cooatltutes  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sbc.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  business 
tru«t,  legal  representatives,  or  any  organized 
group  of  persons. 

(b)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

(c)  "Affecting  commerce"  means  In  com- 
merce, or  Irurdening  or  obstructing  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or  hav- 
ing led  to  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor 
dispute  b\u-dening  or  obstructing  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(d)  "Employer"  includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
any  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee 
but  shall  not  Include  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  any  labor  oarganlzation  (other  than  when 
acting  as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting 
In  the  capacity  of  ofBcer  or  agent  of  such 
labor  organization. 


<e)  "Bmployea"  includes  any  Individual 
Mnployed  by  an  employer. 

(f)  "Wagea"  means  all  remuneration  for 
services  performed  by  an  employee  for  an 
employer,  including  board,  lodging,  or  other 
facilities  customarily  furnished  by  an  em- 
ployer to  his  empk)yees. 

PROHiBrrioN  or  wage  rate  wittrential  based 

ON  SEX 

Sbc.  4.  No  employer  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  operation  affecting  commerce  shall 
discriminate  between  employees  on  the  basis 
of  sex  by  paying  to  any  employee  wages 
lower  than  those  which  he  pays  to  employ- 
ees of  the  opposite  sex  for  work  of  compara- 
ble character  on  Jobs  the  performance  of 
which  requires  comparable  skiUs,  except 
where  such  payment  Is  made  pursuant  to  a 
seniority  or  merit  increase  system  which 
does  not   discriminate  on   the   basis  of   sex. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.    (.n)    The   SecreUry  of   Labor— 

(1)  sliall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  ad- 
minUtration  of  this  Act,  Including  regula- 
Uons  to  provide  standards  for  determining 
work  of  a  comparable  character  on  Jobs  the 
performance  of  which  require  comparable 
skills; 

(2)  may  investigate  and  gather  data  re- 
garding the  wages,  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions and  practices  of  employment  In  any 
Industry  subject  to  this  Act,  and  may  en- 
ter and  inspect  such  places  and  such  records 
(and  make  such  transcriptions  thereof), 
question  such  employees,  and  investigate 
such  facts,  condlUons.  practices,  and  mat- 
ters as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  which 
may  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(3)  may  enter  and  serve  upon  any  em- 
ployer found  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice 
and  hearing  in  conformity  with  sections  5. 
6.  7,  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  to  be  engaged  in  or  to  have  engaged 
in  any  violation  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
an  order  requiring  such  employer  (A)  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  violation,  and 
(B)  to  pay  to  each  employee  who  has  been 
adversely  affected  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  or  value  of  the  wages  which 
such  employee  has  been  deprived  by  rea- 
son of  such  violation  plus  an  additional 
equal   amount   as   liquidated   damages;    and 

(4)  may  enter  and  serve  upon  any  em- 
ployer found  by  the  Secretary,  after  such 
notice  and  hearing,  to  have  discharged  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against  any  em- 
ployee on  account  of  any  action  taken  by 
such  employee  to  invoke,  enforce,  or  assist 
in  any  manner  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  an  order 
requiring  such  employer  to  reinstate  such 
employee,  or  to  remove  such  discrimination, 
and  to  pay  to  such  employee  a  sum  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  the  wages 
of  which  such  employee  has  been  deprived 
by  reason  of  such  discharge  or  other  dis- 
crimination plus  an  additional  equal  amount 
as  liquidated  damages. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  investigation 
conducted  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
5(a)  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  sections 
9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  F>roductlon  of  books,  papers  and 
documents)  (15  U.S.C.  49,  50).  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  jurtsdictlon.  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(c)  Any  OTder  entered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Lab(v  pxirsuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review,  and  shall  be 
enforced  Judicially,  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  provided  by  section 
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5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a^  . 
VS.C.  46)  with  reapect  to  aSS,^^" 
thereunder  by  the  PMeral  Trade  cJ^^ 
Bion.  except  that  in  any  proceedlnThS!^ 
any  court  for  the  review  of  any  «^  ^'•* 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  riT^ 
section  5(a)  of  this  Act  the  flndinls  nV.5 
Secretary  as  to  the  facts  shall  bel^clLT 
if  supported   by  substantial  evidence. 

WAGE    RKSTmrnON 

Sec.  6.  fa)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
thorlzed  to  supervise  the  payment  of  «^ 
amounts  for  which  any  employer  has  i^^ 
finally  determined  to  be  liable  under  Bnv!t" 
der  for  payment  under  clause  (A)  of  nZ' 
graph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(»i 
of  this  Act.  Any  sum  so  recovered  bv  th. 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  any  employee  un^* 
this  subsection  shall  be  held  in  a  soeri.) 
deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid  on^!, 
of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the  emnlov,. 
Any  such  sum  not  paid  to  an  employ^  iT 
cause  of  inability  to  do  so  within  a  peri^' 
of  three  years  shall  be  covered  into  «« 
Treasury  as  mlEcellaneous  receipts. 

(  b  )  No  wage  restitution  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  for  an, 
period  which  preceded  by  more  than  fom 
years  the  date  of  commencement  by  the  Sec 
retary  of  Labor  of  the  proceeding  in  wlilch 
such  restitution  Is  ordered. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  United  SUtes  District  Cotu-t  for  the  DU- 
trlct  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shaU  have  juris- 
diction upon  application  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  for  cause  shown,  to  restrain 
any  violation  of  section  4  of  this  Act  No 
court  shall  have  JurisdlcUon,  in  any  action 
brought  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  restrain 
any  such  violation,  to  order  the  payment  to 
any  employee  of  any  wages  of  which  such 
employee  may  be  deprived  by  reason  of  such 
violation. 

GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTS 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  any  contract  made  and  en- 
tered into  by  any  executive  department,  la- 
dependent  establishment,  or  other  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  District  of  Colimabla.  or  by  any  corpora- 
Uon  all  of  the  stock  of  which  Is  beneflclaUy 
owned  by  the  United  States  (all  of  which  are 
referred  to  hereinafter  as  agencies  of  the 
United  States),  for  the  manufacture  or  fur- 
nishing of  any  materials,  supplies,  article* 
or  equipment,  or  the  rendition  of  any  service' 
there  shall  he  included  stipulations  under 
which  the  contractor  (1)  Is  required  to  com- 
pensate  all  persons  employed  by  him  in  the 
manufacture  or  furnishing  of  such  materials 
supplies,  articles,  or  equipment,  or  in  the 
rendition  of  such  service,  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  section  4  of  this  Act  and 
(2)  shall  be  subject  to  all  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  compensation  of 
such  persons. 

(b)  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  hy 
order  otherwise  determine  and  permit,  no 
contract  shall  be  awarded  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  to  any  person 
finally  determined  to  have  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  stipula- 
tion entered  into  In  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  or  to  any  firm,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  association  in  which 
such  person  has  a  controlling  Interest,  until 
three  years  has  elapsed  after  the  date  of  final 
determination  that  such  violation  has  oc- 
curred. The  ComptroUer  General  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  distribute  to  all  agencies 
of  the  United  States  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  such  persoru. 

POSTING 

Sec.  9.  Every  employer  subject  to  this  Act 
shall  keep  a  copy  of  this  Act  posted  in  a  con- 
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splcuotis  l^ace  In  or  about  the  premises 
^ere  any  employee  Is  employed.  Employers 
gHall  be  furnished  copies  of  this  Act  by  the 
tjnited  States  Department  of  Labor  on  re- 
quest without  charge. 

APPROPRIATION 

S»c.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ctjTj  out  the  provlsloiis  of  this  Act. 

EFTECTIVE    DATE 

Skc.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  eJcct  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  d.itc  of  its 
enactment. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  February  4,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OED,  I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
February  2.  1963: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman    Bruce   Alger.   Fifth    Dis- 
trict, Texas,  February  2.  1963) 

taxes Up    or    DOWN? 

Tax  changes,  the  year's  most  important 
legislative  Issue  according  to  the  President, 
are  quite  uncertain.  Not  only  is  there  no 
specific  legislative  language  yet  available, 
but  ttiere  Is  legitimate  doubt  whether  the 
total  effect  will  be  up  or  down  to  many  indi- 
viduals. Corporate  taxes  will  be  lowered, 
yet  the  speed-up  of  pay-In  will  more  than 
offset  the  tax  cut  for  the  first  2  or  3  years  so 
that  there  cannot  be  reduced  prices.  In- 
creased Investment,  jobs,  and  production,  in 
short,  the  economic  stimulus  envisioned  by 
the  President.  As  to  Individuals,  while  rates 
are  cut,  some  deductions  being  eliminated 
might  balance  out  or  even  increase  future 
taxes  over  present  taxes. 

Middle  Income  group  to  pay  bill;  The  Pres- 
ident's tax  proposals  could  be  disappointing 
to  the  bulk  of  our  citizens.     He  stresses  ta.x 
relief  for  the  aged  and  the  low  income  group, 
but  then  proposes  to  make  up  the  difference 
by   taking    more    from    the    middle    Income 
group.    For  Instance,  he  calls  for  reductions 
of  $320  million  for  the  aged;  $220  million  for 
the  $3,000  and  under  Income  group;  and  $440 
million  for  small  corporations  in  the  reversal 
of  rates.     This  accounts  for  $1  billion  In  tax 
cuts.    He   then    plans   to   take   $2.5    billion 
from  the  the  middle  Income  group  by  cutting 
back     or     eliminating     certain     deductions. 
This  is  the  joker  In  the  New  Frontier  deck. 
Cutback  in  deductions  is  to  be  compensated 
for   by    adjusting    rates,    but    we    all    know 
that  rates  go  up  and  down  with  regularity. 
Once  a  deduction  is  lost  it  Is  almost  impos- 
sible to  regain   it.     So.  as  spending  goes  up 
and  the  need  for  more  tax  money  becomes 
acute,  the  rates  must  rise  and  In  the  end  the 
majority   of    the    taxpayers    will    be    paying 
more  because  they  have  lost  their  deductions. 
The  long  laborious  process  of  hearings  and 
drafting  tax  legislation  now  begins  before  my 
Committee  on  'Ways  and  Means.    The  views 
of  all  constituents  are  welcome  and  the  tech- 
nical knowledge   of  tax  attorneys   and   ac- 
countants   Is    solicited — certainly    everyone 
shotild  be  concerned  and  study  the  progress 
ot  this  leglslaUon.     I  shall  do  my  best  to 
bring  about  sensible  tax  reform  and  tax  re- 
duction in  all  brackets.    I  wlU  then  continue. 


on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  constant  battle 
to  cut  spending  so  that  tax  cuts,  so  badly 
needed,  will  be  effective  and  in  sound  dollars, 
not  watered  currency. 

investigation  or  the  dipartmxnt  or  state 
House  Resolution  210,  which  I  introduced 
this  week,  calls  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  "per- 
sormel  and  policymaking  practices,  proce- 
dures, and  methods  of  the  Department  of 
State. "  This  Investigation  is  necessary  to 
find  out.  once  and  for  all.  who  are  the  policy- 
makers in  the  State  Department  and  why 
so  many  of  their  decisions  prove  to  be  wrong 
In  protecting  U.S.  self-interest.  A  long  list 
of  fatal  decisions  could  be  recited  from  our 
failure  in  China  which  made  possible  the 
takeover  by  the  Communists,  to  the  confused 
and  questionable  policy  in  Cuba  wlUch  has 
allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  a  firm 
beachhead  In  this  hemisphere.  Congress 
must  know,  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know,  just  who  is  responsible  for 
our  weak,  or  total  lack  of  a  firm  foreign 
policy. 

FEDERAL    AID    TO    EDUCATION 

The  President's  fourth  message  to  the  88th 
Congre.ss  called  for  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
.•iive  plan  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Everyone  Is  for  education,  the  best  for  the 
most;  in  quality  second  to  none;  in  quan- 
tity, all  of  oiu-  people,  if  that  is  possible. 
We  all  a^ee  with  the  President  when  he 
.says.  "Education  Is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  freedom  and  progress"  The  disagreement 
with  the  Pre.sident  stems  from  this  state- 
ment of  his;  'The  program  here  proposed  is 
reasonable  and  yet  far  reaching.  It  offers 
Ffderal  assistance  without  Federal  control." 
Tills  cannot  be.  Federal  aid  requires  Fed- 
eral control  or  else  we  fall  to  do  our  fiscally 
responsible  job  as  Congressmen.  And  Fed- 
eral control  contradicts  the  kx;al  control  the 
President  eulogizes.  The  best  and  only  max- 
imum educational  program  in  a  free  society 
will  come  from  local  and  private  effort,  not 
gr.vernment. 

There  Is  no  need  to  evaluate  selectively,  as 
the  President  endeavors  to  do  In  his  mes- 
sage, the  various  programs  because  of  the 
many  self-contradictory  and  self-defeating 
statements  It  contains.  Perhaps  the  Presi- 
dents own  language  shows  most  pitilessly  his 
misunderstanding  and  i.^.consistency.  '"In  all 
the  years  of  our  national  life,  the  American 
people — In  partnership  with  their  govern- 
ments. •  •  •■■  This  is  Impossible.  We 
have  a  government  of,  for.  and  by  the  peo- 
ple. So  it  follows,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  people  are  in  partnership  with 
themselves.  The  President's  statement 
shows  an  error  of  judgment  and  of  his  mis- 
conception of  the  role  of  government  Is  par- 
ticularly serious.  He  implies  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  an  entity  separate  from 
another  body  politic  which  Is  government. 
How  far  a  cry  from  the  philosophy  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  the  great  Presidents 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Wil- 
son. We  must  point  out  and  correct  these 
errors  In  the  thinking  of  the  President — not 
permit  their  acceptance  as  basic  Americ.-sn 
thinking. 

MISUNDERSTANDI.NC    OF    OVR    SYSTEM 

The  President's  mifconception  of  oiu  sys- 
tem continues  when  he  says:  "In  our  pres- 
ent era  of  economic  expansion,  population 
growth,  and  technological  advance.  State, 
local,  and  private  efforts  are  Insufficient." 
Under  otir  system  there  is  nothing  but  the 
private  efforts  and  initiative  of  the  people. 
The  Government  creates  no  wealth,  only 
the  industry  of  the  people  does  that.  The 
President  proposes  to  take  the  wealth  from 
the  people  at  the  local  level.  In  the  form  of 
taxes,  and  return  It  to  them  in  whatever 
manner    an    all-encompassing    Federal    bu- 


reaucracy determines.  This  Is  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  the  people  the  right  and  the  op- 
portunity to  do  for  themselves  those  things 
they  themselves  determine  are  their  goals 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Are  we  to  throw  the  Constitution  out  the 
window  because  we  are  experiencing  popiUa- 
tlon  growth,  economic  expansion,  and  tech- 
nological advance?  Are  we  no  longer  stire 
the  people  can  be  the  government?  I  don't 
believe  it.  The  best  way  to  handle  educa- 
tion Is  at  the  local  level.  The  most  help  the 
Federal  Government  can  give  Is  to  trim  the 
fat  from  the  budget  so  the  people  will  be 
able  to  keep  more  of  their  own  money  and 
then  they,  at  the  local  level,  will  take  care 
of  buildmg  enough  schools,  hiring  the  best 
teachers,  and  providing  for  their  own  chil- 
dren  the   best   possible   educational   system. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    FARM    MESSAGE 

The  President's  farm  message,  like  the 
five  previous  messages  presented  to  this  ses- 
sion, speaks  in  broad,  general  terms  without 
ever  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
Underlying  the  whole  message  Is  the  same 
New  Frontier  philosophy  for  more  Federal 
direction,  more  ultimate'  control,  instead  of 
presenting  a  plan  to  allow  farmers  to  oper- 
ate in  a  free  market.  As  a  counterproposal 
to  solve  the  complex  farm  problems  with 
which  tills  Nation  has  been  plagued  for 
three  decades.  1  suggested  we  begin  the  long 
journey  back  to  freeing  the  farmer,  to  make 
him  the  master  of  his  own  destiny.  Our  ob- 
jective should  be  that  the  farmer  sliould  be 
free  to  operate  his  own  farm  In  whatever 
manner  he  feels  Is  best  for  him,  to  grow 
the  crops  tliat  he  wants  to  grow,  and  to  en- 
gage in  those  farm  practices  which  he  alone 
is  best  fitted  to  decide.  As  a  starter,  be- 
cause we  cannot  abolish  all  the  programs  at 
once,  we  can  enact  a  program  which  will 
permit  a  farmer  to  grow  on  his  own  land 
whatever  he  needs  lor  his  own  use  and  for 
use  on  his  land.  We  should  never  forget  that 
the  American  farmer,  operating  as  a  free 
individual  in  a  free  marketplace,  built  the 
greatest  and  most  efllclent  agrictiltural  plant 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  have  faith  in 
the  American  farmer  as  I  have  faith  In  all 
the  American  people.  Free  him  from  the 
slavery  imposed  by  the  theorists  and  the 
Washington  desk  farmers  and  he  will  solve 
the  problems  of  agricultiu-e  and  will  con- 
tribute, as  he  has  always  contributed,  to  the 
progress,  the  growth,  and  the  freedom  of  all 
our   people. 


Growth  Throogfh  Technology 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1963 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
letarj'  of  Commerce,  Hon.  Luther  H. 
Hodges  delivered  a  most  interesting  and 
timely  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  public  affairs 
conference  a  few  days  ago. 

I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  our  people 
throughout  the  country  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  research  and  technology 
to  the  business  community.  I  ask  there- 
fore it  be  included  in  the  Rbcoks: 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  chance  to  talk 
to  you  about  a  matter  that  bears  Importantly 
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on  business  progress  and  prosperity:  what 
we  are  putting  into  science  and  technology 
today  and  what  we  are  getting  out  of  it  for 
the  consumer. 

With  all  that  has  happened  since  World 
War  rr,  most  Americans,  I  daresay,  are  aware 
of  how  much  otxr  scientific  and  engineering 
capability  has  to  do  with  our  world  position, 
our  military  effectiveness,  and,  certainly,  our 
hopes  for  ler.ding  man's  conquest  of  space. 

I  think,  too,  there  is  general  recognition 
of  how  much  research  and  development 
means  to  our  economy — invention,  new  tech- 
niques of  production,  along  with  improved 
skills,  are  the  lever  of  rising  living  standards 
and  economic  growth. 

We  now  know,  for  Instance,  that  less  than 
half  the  rise  in  this  country's  output  since 
1900  can  be  accounted  for  by  increased 
amounts  of  labor  and  capital.  The  rest.  It 
appears,  has  come  largely  from  Improved 
skills  and  education  of  the  labor  force  and 
from  advances  in  management  and  tech- 
nology. 

Because  we  have  had  a  great  surge  of  re- 
search and  development  activity  In  the  past 
decade,  we  have  also  seen  accepted  a  third 
"truth,"  one  that,  unfortunately,  is  as 
faulted  as  It  is  well  rounded.  This  is  the 
assumption  that  all  the  money  we're  spend- 
ing for  research  and  development  will  not 
only  give  us  military  security  and  space  su- 
premacy, but  will  automatically  provide  im- 
provements in  productivity  and  a  cornucopia 
of  new  products  and  processes  to  Invigorate 
and  expand  the  economy. 

As  anyone  can  see,  research  and  develop- 
ment has  become  big  business.  The  total  of 
a  century  and  a  half  of  research  and  devel- 
opment spending — that  Is  $18  billion — has 
been  matched  in  Just  5  years,  from  1950  to 
1955.  And  It  was  almost  equaled  In  1  year, 
fiscal  1962.  when  we  spent  an  estimated  $15 
billion,  or  about  3  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  on  research  and  development. 
Today,  about  three-fourths  of  all  research 
and  development  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
ing done  by  corporations.  If  Government 
now  finances  some  60  percent  of  this  work — 
versus  40  percent  in  1953 — It  is  nonetheless 
true  that  business  has  doubled  Its  aggregate 
outlays  for  research  and  development  in  the 
last  8  years  and  has  largely  validated  the 
prophecy  of  "a  new  Industry  of  discovery." 

The  trouble  Is  that  relatively  few  people 
have  bothered  to  see  exactly  what  sort  of  dis- 
covery Industry  this  is. 

By  wrongly  assuming  In  the  first  place  that 
research  and  development  for  any  piirpoee — 

space,  military,  or  whatever — automatically 
fosters  economic  growth,  they  have  com- 
pletely missed  the  point  that  this  is  a  highly 
concentrated  Industry,  restricted  by  purpose, 
by  geography,  by  company.  Of  the  total  ef- 
fort, overwhelmingly  oriented  to  defense, 
relatively  little  is  directed  to  the  creation  of 
new  consumer  products,  or  to  improved  ma- 
chines to  n>ake  the  products,  or  to  Improved 
processes  to  use  In  the  machines.  In  short. 
the  national  research  and  development  effort 
Is  not  the  Incubator  of  demand  and  produc- 
tivity Increases  that  people  think  it  is,  or 
that  the  country  needs  for  a  growing,  healthy 
economy. 

Actually,  only  about  a  quarter  of  our  huge 
research  and  development  expenditures — or 
an  estimated  $4  billion — is  being  spent  by 
industry  for  civilian  purposes.  And  only 
about  $1.5  billion  of  this  is  aimed  at  work 
that  is  likely  to  Increase  productivity. 

In  many  companies  and  industries  that  are 
important  contributors  to  gross  national 
product — textiles  and  construction,  for  exam- 
ple— there  Is  relatively  Uttle  research  and  de- 
velopment. Nor  is  there  much  being  done 
on  the  needs  and  conditions  of  omi  urbanized 
society.  Transportation,  air  pollution,  water 
resources — all  require  research  and  interested 


technical   people,    but   they   are    attracting 
relatively  little  of  either. 

What  makes  this  situation  doubly  disturb- 
ing is  that  our  competitors  in  the  world  are 
not  caught  in  this  net. 

Other  industrialized  nations,  free  from  a 
burden  of  large  military  and  space  commit- 
ments, are  able  to  devote  almost  their  en- 
tire scientific  and  technical  effort  to  de- 
veloping the  civilian  economy  and  their 
social  welfare.  West  Germany,  for  Instance, 
spends  a  far  larger  portion  of  its  total  re- 
sources on  civilian  needs  and  product  de- 
velopment than  we  do.  The  speed  with 
which  other  nations  adapt  sclentinc  advance 
to  practical  use  often  exceeds  ours,  which  ex- 
plains. In  part,  why  they  are  able  to  com- 
pete against  us  today  in  both  price  and 
quality. 

Given  the  fact  that  good  ideas  won't  keep — 
that  all  nations  today  share  each  other's 
discoveries  and  that  it's  mainly  a  matter 
of  which  one  applies  them  first — It  seems  to 
me  that  If  we  don't  want  to  spend  the  next 
decade  Just  talking  about  competition  and 
Inadequate  economic  growth,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  something  to  strengthen  ci- 
vilian technology  and  correct  the  Imbalance 
in  our  scientific  and  engineering  effort. 
Now  whta  are  we  up  against  in  doing  this? 
The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  people — tech- 
nically educated  people.  Even  If  we  were 
prepared  to  double  our  outlays  for  civilian 
research  and  development  next  year,  we  could 
not  double  our  effort.  There  Just  would  not 
be  enough  technical  people  available  to  do 
the  Job.  And.  unfortunately,  we  can't  In- 
crease the  supply  of  brains  on  an  assembly- 
line  basis. 

Consider  what's  been  happening  to  tech- 
nical manpower   in   the   past   few   years: 

Since  1954.  the  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  doing  research  and  development 
in  industry  has  risen  by  160,000.  But  all  but 
30.000  of  these  have  been  absorbed  by  proj- 
ects for  Government.  The  demands  for  per- 
sonnel doing  research  and  development  for 
Government  purposes  Jumped  more  than  300 
percent.  10  times  the  Increase  for  Industry- 
oriented  research  and  development. 

In  1963,  the  supply  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  R.  &  D.  is  expected  to  enlarge  by 
about  30.000.  But  the  Increase  In  space  R. 
&  D.  alone  this  year  will  require  almost  the 
entire  new  supply. 

With  engineering  enrollments  dropping— 
and  engineers,  remember,  are  the  people  we 
count  on  to  apply  technology — the  man- 
power problem  in  civilian  research  and  de- 
velopment is,  obviously,  beyond  short-run 
solution.  This  fact  makes  It  all  the  more 
urgent,  that  we  take  steps  now  to  conserve 
and  husband  our  scientific  resources,  while 
at  the  same  time  working  toward  improving 
the  supply  of  personnel  for  improving  indus- 
trial technology  In  the  future. 
What  steps,  specifically? 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  Initiated  a  civil- 
ian Industrial  technology  program  to  be 
guided  by  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Initially,  It  will  rely  on  Federal  funds.  But 
its  continuation  and  expansion,  as  well  as 
Its  areas  of  concentration,  will  depend  di- 
rectly on  the  extent  to  which  Federal  funds 
are  matched  by  State  and  local  governments. 
and  by  Industry  associations. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  program  will 
be  to  stimulate  and  Invigorate,  not  to  control 
Industrial  or  university  work. 

We  have  asked  the  Congress  to  provide 
funds  for: 

1.  Attracting  personnel  at  universities  to 
work  in  industrial  research  and  development. 
Through  the  award  of  research  contracts,  we 
hope  to  provide  incentives  and  training' for 
research    workers   and   educators   in   specific 
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industrial  fields  and.  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop new  knowledge  on  which  to  basil  iT 
dustrial  innovations.  ^^  "*" 

2.  Stimulating  research  in  industry  Xntu 
tutlons.    The  idea  here  is  to  genera^  uS" 
nlcal  work,  necessary  to  progress  advi^" 
but  not  normally  undertaken  through  slmrj. 
profit  incentives.     We  want  also  to  provld. 
additional  research  services  and  facilities  for 
those  firms  that  lack  a  broad  enough  linl 
of  products  and  services  to  support  an  effl 
clent    R.    &    D.    program.      Federal    fundi 
through  contract  awards,  will  be  used  orl 
marlly  to  stimulate  Industry  and  local  hil' 
tiative.     And  the  selection  of  particular  In" 
dustries  for  contracts  will  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  Industrial    leaders,  educators    anri 
others.  ' 

3.  Developing   an    Industry-university  ex 
tension   service.     This   service,  I   think    can 
be    extremely    Important    In    increasing  the 
rate  and   extent  of  diffusion  of  technolocv 
throughout  industry.  ^^ 

Just  100  years  ago.  we  took  a  giant  steo 
in  this  country  by  establishing  land-grant 
colleges  to  provide  broad  education  for  rural 
Americans.  Out  of  these  colleges  grew  agri- 
cultural extension  and  research  activities 
where,  under  local  control,  agricultural  tech- 
nology was  developed  and  made  available 
to  the  American  farmer.  Tlie  resources  thus 
open  to  agriculture  have  been  Immeasurable 
and  have  contributed  mightily  to  the  rise 
of  U.S.  farm  productivity. 

Through  an  industry  extension  service 
we  hope  to  provide  similar  rootfeeders  for 
civilian  technology. 

Working  with  the  business  community 
the  universities,  and  local  governments,  we 
hope  to  define  technical  problems  affecting 
local  Industries  and  seek  solutions  for  them. 
In  some  cases  extension  research  teams  may 
Initiate  the  studies.  Or  industrial  groups 
or  government,  may  bring  problems,  bearing 
on  an  industry  or  the  local  economy,  to  the 
centers. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  key  element  will 
be  the  encouragement  of  local  grassroots 
initiative,  and  specialized  attention  to  the 
problem  of  developing  technology  to  fit  spe- 
clflc  local  needs. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  we  have  asked  for 
fimds  to  support  technical  Information  serv- 
ices that  meet  Industry's  specific  needs  for 
knowledge  about  technological  activities  and 
developments.  These  information  services 
would  collect,  abstract,  review,  and  dissemi- 
nate pertinent  Information  from  Govern- 
ment, universities,  and  foreign  laboratories, 
in  forms  that  Industry  can  use.  The  in- 
formation would  also  enable  workers  at 
universities  and  in  Industry  to  remain  up-to- 
date  on  the  state  of  the  art  of  their  re- 
spective fields.  In  addition,  these  services 
would  alert  technical  people  to  existing  de- 
velopments and  thereby  reduce  duplication 
of  effort. 

The  initial  effort  of  the  civilian  Industrial 
technology  program  will  be  applied  to  in- 
dustries that  are  major  contributors  to  our 
gross  national  product  and  our  export  trade, 
and  that  also  currently  have  limited  or  dis- 
persed technological  resources.  Among 
them,  we  envisage,  will  be  textiles,  construc- 
tion, machine  tools,  metal  fabrication, 
lumber,  foundries,  and  castings. 

But  even  with  a  more  far-reaching  pro- 
gram, which  may  evolve,  our  main  hope  for 
improving  civilian  technology  Is  business 
itself.  In  large  matters,  as  In  small,  there 
is  much  that  Government  can  do  to  help 
scale  down  the  barriers  that  stand  between 
us  and  a  higher  rate  of  technical  develop- 
ment. But  unless  Industry  itself  recognizes 
the  basic  problem — that  we  must  find  ways 
to  make  engineering  education  possible  for 
everyone  capable  of  it  and  desiring  It.  and 
that  we  must  put  more  of  science  to  prac- 
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tlcal  use — we  shall  not  achieve  the  produc- 
tivity rises  or  the  new  products  that  can 
lesd  us  to  faster  growth. 

Let  m*  make  it  perfectly  clear,  too,  that 
how  much  we  increase  productivity  will 
luive  great  bearing  on  our  effort  to  expand 
American  exports  and  to  ease  our  still  criti- 
cal balance-of-paj-ments  problem. 

If  American  goods  are  to  remain  competi- 
tive m  world  markets,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  accelerate  the  productivity  rise.  Nor 
is  this  simply  a  matter  of  productivity — 
and  costs — in  export  commodities  and  serv- 
ices. It  goes,  rather,  to  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  cost  structure  and.  therefore,  to 
productivity  in  fields  such  as  energy,  con- 
struction, and  transport,  all  of  »hich  affect 
substantially  the  cost  of  the  goods  we  sell 
at>road. 

World  War  II  and  our  postwar  commit- 
ments taught  us  that  we  must  be  econom- 
ically strong  to  repel  threats  to  freedom  and 
help  strengthen  the  other  democracies  of 
the  world.  Our  ability  to  defend  ourselves, 
to  assist  underdeveloped  areas,  to  lead  the 
way  In  space,  depends  on  science  and 
technology. 

If  pubUc  and  private  policymakers  can 
bear  down  on  the  problems  of  Investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  and  in  education. 
if  we  can  accelerate  the  rate  of  technologi- 
cal progress  in  the  nonspace.  nonmlUtary 
parts  of  this  economy,  if  we  can  raise  dis- 
posable Incomes  of  consumers  we  will  be 
able  to  achieve  our  target  of  an  economy  of 
maximum  employment,  maximum  produc- 
tion, and  maximiun  purchasing  power.  It's 
a  big  order,  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
this  country  has  faced,  and  met,  a  challenge 
of  this  magnitude. 


Tlie  88tfa  Congress  and  Oor  Highway  Fu- 
ture— An  Address  Delivered  by  the 
Honorable  William  C.  Cramer,  of  Flor- 
Hk,  at  the  18th  Annual  ConyentioB  of 
At  National  Limestone  Institute  in 
Washinfon,  D.C.,  January  23,  1963 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ol 
very  special  interest  to  me  was  the  re- 
cent speech  of  our  able  colleague  from 
Florida,  the  Honorable  William  C. 
Cramer,  who  addressed  the  18th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Limestone 
Institute  at  Washington's  Statler  Hotel, 
January  23.  1963. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  which  Congressman 
Crambr  serves  with  distinction,  I  can  at- 
test to  the  vital  interest  the  entire  Na- 
tion has  in  our  highway  system.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Congressman 
Cramer's  remarks  should  be  read  by  all 
of  us. 

Congressman  Cramsr  is  currently  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Pro-am.  He  is,  indeed,  qualified 
to  discuss  the  topic,  "The  88th  Congress 


and  Our  Higher  ay  Future."  I  know  my 
friends  in  the  Limestone  Institute  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  hearing  his  ad- 
dress and  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  as  informative  as  I  did. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  request  that  Congressman  Cramers  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Record. 

The  88th   Congress  and  Ojtr  Highway 
Future 

"The  88th  Congress  and  Our  Highway  Fu- 
ture"— this  title  could  Imply  that  the  future 
ol  our  highway  program  depends  upon  the 
88th  Congress.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  this 
is  true.  During  the  88th  Congress,  careful 
attention  wiU  be  devoted  to  the  highway 
program.  Its  progress,  the  laws  pertalnUig  to 
it,  and  related  matters.  I  am  sure  that  dur- 
ing the  session  the  Congress  will  consider 
legislation  which  could  have  a  deep  and  last- 
ing Impact  on  the  highway  program.  In  an- 
other sense,  however,  its  future  does  not 
depend  upon  the  SSth  Congress.  The  pres- 
ent Federal-aid  highway  program  ia  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  many  succeeding  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  beginning  at  least  with 
the  64th  Congress  which,  in  1916.  enacted  the 
original  and  basic  Federal-Aid  Road  Act. 
The  Federal-aid  highway  program  is  a  con- 
tinuing program,  and.  although  each  session 
of  the  Congress  devotes  attention  to  It  and 
may  enact  laws  which  affect  it.  and  has  pe- 
riodically expanded  It.  Its  basic  concept  has 
remained  substantially  the  same :  an  es- 
sential. State-Federal  partnership  program, 
which  must  grow  with  the  Nation  and  with- 
out which  the  Nation  cannot  grow.  I  am 
confident  that  the  88th  Congress  wiU  not 
alter  this  concept,  or  substantially  change 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  as  it  exists 
today,  although  I  feel  siu-e  that  the  Congress 
will  consider  and  enact  legislation  of  consid- 
erable Importance  to  the  program. 

OITTLOOK    AT    THE    BEGINNTNC    OT    THE    SESSION 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  the  problems 
confronting  the  highway  program  were 
varied,  difficult,  and.  In  some  cases,  highly 
controversial.  First,  It  had  become  obvloua 
that  the  revenues  deposited  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  would  not  be  suflQcient  to  con- 
tinue the  highway  program  on  an  orderly 
basis  under  existing  and  anticipated  author- 
izations. Second,  the  estimates  of  cost  of 
completing  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  made  It  clear  that 
additional  funds  would  have  to  be  provided 
in  order  to  complete  the  Interstate  System 
as  orginally  planned.  Third,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Federal-aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram had  disclosed  serious  deficiencies  and 
irregularities  in  the  highway  program,  in- 
cluding construction  practices  in  Oklahoma, 
and  Intolerably  cozy  relationships  between 
contractors  in  my  own  State  of  Florida. 

In  a  fine  display  of  bipartisan  effort,  the 
87th  Congress  enacted  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Acts  Of  1961  and  1962.  which  provided 
solutions  to  most  of  the  financial  problems, 
continued  the  highway  program  on  nn  or- 
derly basis,  and  added  certain  modifications 
and  revisions  to  the  Federal-aid  highway 
laws. 

However,  the  87th  Congress  did  not  solve 
all  of  the  problem.s.  and  the  88th  Congress 
will  have  much  to  do  on  the  subject  of  high- 
ways. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE  A-B-C  SYSTEMS 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  with 
subsequent  amendments,  has  already  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  funds  ade- 
quate, on  the  basis  of  present  estimates,  to 
complete  the  41,000-mile  Interstate  System 
in  1973,  as  originally  contemplated.  The 
next  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the 


Interstate  System  is  not  required  until  1966. 
so  the  88th  Congress  will  not  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  authorizations  for  that 
systexxL 

However,  authorizations  for  continuation 
of  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  highways,  and  their  exten- 
sions in  urban  areas,  the  so-called  A-B-C 
program,  has  been  on  a  biennial  basis. 
These  authorization  bills  traditionally  have 
been  considered  and  enacted  during  the 
2d  session  of  each  Congress,  and  I  expect 
the  same  practice  will  be  followed  by  the 
88th  Congress. 

Tlie  87th  Congress  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  $950  and  $975  million,  respec- 
tively, for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  for 
the  A-B-C  program.  In  doing  so,  the  Con- 
gress reaffirmed  the  original  plan  (which 
had  been  temporarily  abandoned  by  the  86th 
Congress)  to  progressively  Increase  author- 
izations for  the  A-B-C  program  until  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $1  billion  is  reached. 
In  light  of  this,  I  expect  that  the  88th  Con- 
gress will  authorize  »!  bllUon  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  this  will  have  my  full  suppwrt. 

rVDKRAt-AJD  HIGHWAY   RETORM   ACT 

The  88th  Congress  will  also  give  attention, 
I  feel  sure,  to  legislation  to  revise  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  criminal  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  highway  program. 

The  Congres.-!  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
its  confidence  In  the  highway  program  and 
the  persons  who  are  involved  in  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Members  of  Congress  share 
my  firm  belief,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  who  participate  In  the  program  are 
honest  and  competent.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  naivete — It  would  be 
Ignoring  established  facts — to  pretend  that 
no  fraud,  deficiencies  or  irregularities  occur 
in  the  highway  program.  Such  things  do 
occur,  and  are  almoet  inevitable  in  any  pro- 
gram involving  great  sums  of  money  and 
great  numbers  of  people. 

In  order  to  punish  the  comparatively  few 
persons  who  seek  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  and  to  provide  strong  deter- 
rents to  others  who  might  be  tempted  to 
follow  the  same  course,  we  must  have  com- 
prehensive, adequate  crlmlntd  laws.  Experi- 
ence over  the  past  few  years  has  made  it  ob- 
vious that  the  Federal  criminal  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  are 
badly  In  need  of  revision  and  strengthening. 

In  September  of  1961,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  accomplish  this  objective.  The  87th  Con- 
gress took  no  action  on  the  bill.  However,  I 
have  Introduced  another  bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  88th  Congress  and  am  hope- 
ful that  my  bill  or  a  comparable  one  will  be 
enacted. 

Briefly  speaking,  my  bill  would  do  the 
following : 

1.  It  would  prohibit  donations  to  politi- 
cal parties  or  political  candidates  by  individ- 
uals or  firms  contracting  with  the  States  on 
Federal-aid  highway  projects.  Existing  Fed- 
eral law.  enacted  In  1940.  contains  such  a 
prohibition  with  respect  to  Federal  con- 
tracts. My  bin  would  simply  extend  this 
to  Federal-aid  highway  contracts  which  are 
generally  State  rather  than  Federal  con- 
tracts, although  Federal  funds  may  bear 
fr<xn  50  to  95  percent  of  their  cost. 

2  My  bill  would  prohibit  reprehensible 
practices  which  we  know  have  occurred  with 
disturbing  freqviency:  the  practice  of  high- 
way contractors  giving  money  and  other 
things  of  value  to  the  highway  department 
personnel  responsible  for  inspecting  or  su- 
pervising the  contractors'  work,  and  the  di- 
rectly related  practice  of  performing  work  or 
furnishing  materials  and  equipment,  or  per- 
mitting the  performance  of  work  or  furnish- 
ing materials  or  equipment   other  than  as 
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provided  In  the  contract  or  applicable  plans 
and  specifications. 

3.  The  bill  contains  provisions  directed 
toward  conflicts  of  Interest.  It  would  pro- 
hibit persons  performing  services  for  the 
highway  departments  (including  highway 
department  employees)  from  having  a  finan- 
cial or  other  personal  Interest  In  Federal- 
aid  highway  contracts  with  respect  to  which 
they  have  performed  such  services.  It  would 
also  require  such  persons  to  publicly  dis- 
close any  Interest  they  might  have  in  any 
real  property  required  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects  on  which  they  worked  or  had 
an  official  responsibility. 

4.  The  bill  would  revise  and  strengthen 
the  existing  law  having  to  do  with  false 
statements  and  certiflcatlons  concerning 
Federal-aid  highway  projects,  by  extending 
Its  terms  to  cover  real  property  transactions. 

'The  need  for  enactment  of  legislation 
covering  these  matters  has  become  obvious, 
and  I  intend  to  press  for  early  congressional 
action. 

TOLL  BOADS  ON  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Since  1921,  Federal  law  has  required  that 
all  highways  constructed  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds  be  free  of  tolls  of  all  kinds 
with  certain  exceptions  in  the  case  of  toll 
bridges  and  tunnels.  The  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956,  which  provided  for  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  System  with  Fed- 
eral funds  payUag  90  percent  of  its  cost,  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ap- 
prove as  part  of  the  Interstate  System  toll 
roads  which  meet  the  geometric  and  con- 
struction standards  adopted  for  that  system. 
This  provision  was  designed  to  avoid  the 
economic  waate  that  could  result  if  toll-free 
highways  were  constructed  to  duplicate  the 
service  provided  by  toll  roads. 

Since  1956.  2,167.2  miles  of  toll  roads  in  17 
States  have  been  approved  as  parts  of  the 
Interstate  System.  Some  other  States  are 
even  now  constructing  or  contemplating  the 
construction  of  additional  toll  road  sections 
of  the  Interstate  System,  which  were  not 
planned  as  toll  roads  in  1936. 

In  my  opinion,  the  legislative  history  in- 
dicates that  the  Congress  Intended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1956  act  to  apply  only  to  toll 
roads  then  in  operation,  under  construction, 
or  authorized,  and  not  to  authorize  the  fu- 
ture substitution  of  newly  conceived  toll 
roads  for  toll-free  highways  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  unrestrained  placing  of 
toll  traps  on  the  Interstate  System  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  either  in  the  public  interest  nor 
In  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Early  in  1961.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  require 
concurrence  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  before  any 
toll  road,  bridge,  or  tunnel  is  hereafter  ap- 
proved as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill,  but  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  by  the  87th  Congress. 
Within  the  next  few  days.  I  Intend  to 
introduce  another  bill  on  this  subject  and 
to  press  for  early  consideration.  Our  Inter- 
state System,  which  the  public  thought 
would  be  r'^nerally  toll  free  is  already  polka- 
dotted  with  toll  traps,  and  the  motorists, 
in  too  many  cases,  are  being  forced  to  pay 
twice — once  through  gasoline  taxes  ani 
again  at  the  toll  gates.  The  longer  congres- 
sional action  is  delayed  the  worse  the  situ- 
ation will  become.  In  my  judgment,  the 
public  interest  demands  early  corrective 
measures. 

DIVKRSION   or    HXCHWAT    FTTNDS   THROT7CH    STATK 
AND    LOCAX.    TAXES 

One  aspect  of  the  highway  program  which 
Is  of  Increasing  concern  to  highway  officials 
is  the  matter  of  increasing  costs  and  diver- 
sion of  highway  funds  as  a  resxUt  of  Stat« 
and  local  taxes. 


Diu-lng  recent  years— particularly  since 
enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956 — there  has  been  a  noticeable  ten- 
dency for  some  States  and  many  local  gov- 
ernmental units  to  Impose  taxes  which  in- 
crease the  costs  of  highway  construction. 
Examples  are  taxes  on  sales  of  highway  con- 
struction materials,  and  taxes  measured  by 
the  size  of  highway  contracts.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  such  taxes  axe  ordinarily  used  to 
provide  funds  for  general  governmental  ex- 
pense including  such  items  as  salaries, 
school  construction,  relief  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  the  like. 

Nobody  questions  the  need  for  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes  to  pay  the  coet  of  such  neces- 
•sary  governmentjil  expenses.  However,  a 
question  does  exist  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Federal-aid  highway  funds— which  are  de- 
rived from  highway  user  revenues — should 
be  used  to  pay  such  taxes,  and  this  Is  par- 
ticularly true  on  Interstate  System  projects, 
where  Federal  funds  pay  90  percent  or  more 
of  the  costs. 

During  the  87th  Congress,  the  Honorable 
George  H.  Fallon,  the  highly  respected 
Chairman  of  the  Roads  Suboommlttee,  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  participa- 
tion in  highway  construction  costs  attrib- 
utable to  such  State  and  local  taxes.  No 
action  was  taken  by  the  87th  Congress,  but 
I  believe  that  this  Is  a  subject  which  should 
receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the  88th 
Congress.  I  anticipate  that  this  will  be 
done. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  under- 
take certain  studies,  and  make  reports  to 
the  Congress,  concerning  taxation  and  motor 
vehicle  sizes  and  weights.  Much  Informa- 
tion relative  to  these  studies  was  derived 
from  the  Illinois  test  road  project,  with 
which  you  people  are  familiar  because  It 
utilized  considerable  quantities  of  limestone 
and   limestone  byproducts. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  not  yet 
submitted  his  final  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  do 
so  during  the  88th  Congress.  Thus,  the  88th 
Congress  will  have  for  consideration  two 
important  reports.  One  will  be  the  final  re- 
port concerning  adequate  and  equitable 
taxation  for  highway  purposes,  based  upon 
needs,  burdens,  and  benefits.  The  other  will 
Involve  the  question  of  maximum  sizes  and 
weights  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  .system,  and  whether  Federal  laws 
should  be  enacted  on  this  subject. 

I  cannot  forecast  the  results  of  congres- 
sional consideration  of  these  subjects,  but  I 
think  you  should  follow  their  progress  with 
considerable  care. 

PROGRESS       OF       THE       INTERSTATE        HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 

Tlie  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  pro- 
vided for  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System,  simultaneously  in  all  of  the  States. 

by  1972.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1963 

6' 2  years  after  the  1956  act  and  about  10 
years  before  the  expected  end  of  the  pro- 
gram— the  program  is  on  schedule,  if  aver- 
ages are  accepted.  However,  this  record  has 
been  attained  only  by  accepting  averages. 
A  few  States  are  well  ahead  of  schedule, 
while  several  States  are  deplorably  behind 
schedule.  The  objective  of  completing  the 
Interstate  System  simultaneously  In  all 
States  by  1972  can  be  attained  only  If  all 
the  States  maintain  comparable  and  ac- 
ceptable progress. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  and  will 
give  attention  to  this  problem. 

CONCLUSIOir 

Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  approve 
the  conduct  and  purpose  of  the  Federal -aid 
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highway  program,  but  their  obligation, 
representatives  of  the  citizens  of  thelrrtt** 
trict*  require  them  to  give  objecUve  ^ 
critical  attention  to  the  program  jT^ 
mentioned  at  the  outset.  I  beUeve  the  9*^ 
eral-aid  highway  program  will  be  preaer»2l 
and  promoted  by  the  88th  Congress  »?; 
many  Important  legislative  proposals  wlii  k! 
considered.  '** 


Questions  asked  of  Congressman  Cramh 
and  his  answers  following  his  speech  to  th» 
National  Limestone  Institute  18th  Anniili 
Convention.  "^ 

Question.  Congressman,  is  there  a  prob 
lem  of  any  States  losing  their  Federal  tnonev 
because  of  slow  construction— how  can  we 
find  out  the  status  of  our  State,  moneywtee 
mlleagewlse.  and  so  forth,  compared  to  others 
and  what  can  be  done  so  we  won't  lose  our 
money?  " 

Answer.  Well,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road. 
issues  a  quarterly  report  on  the  progress  of 
each  State  and  I  am  sure  that  any  of  you 
that  are  Interested  could  get  a  copy  by  re- 
questing It  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roadi' 
This  report  shows,  by  State,  the  mileage  of 
Interstate  highways  now  open  to  traffic  the 
mileage  on  which  work  is  now  in  progress 
and  the  mileage  on  which  no  work  has  yet 
been  done.  It  also  shows  the  amount  ex- 
pended  for  completed  projects,  and  the  esti- 
mated  cost  of  projects  underway  or  author- 
ized. 

As  to  whether  there  is  danger  of  any  State 
losing  Federal  funds,  I  can  say  that  no  State 
has  lost  Interstate  funds,  and  no  States  have 
lost  other  Federal -aid  highway  funds  since 
the  1920-8,  when  two  States  (Montana  and 
Hawaii)  lost  funds.  Of  course,  if  a  state 
does  not  use  available  Federal  funds  within 
the  time  allowed  (2  years  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  authorized)  the  State 
would  lose  those  funds.  So.  it  Is  essential 
that  the  States  move  ahead  with  the  program 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  have  been 
States  who  have  accelerated  construction,  for 
Instance,  in  urban  areas  and  downgraded 
construction  in  rural  areas;  the  result  being 
that  less  mileage  is  constructed  as  compared 
to  other  States,  but  an  equal  amount  of  dol- 
lars is  spent  because  it  obviously  costs  more 
money  to  build  In  urban  areas. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  factors  that  enter  Into 
it.  When  I  suggest  Congress  is  going  to  look 
at  these  matters,  all  these  would  obviously 
have  to  be  taken  Into  consideration.  I  will 
say  this,  however,  that  a  number  of  SUtes 
have  lost  Federal  matching  money  by  Insert- 
ing these  toll  roads  into  the  free  roads,  be- 
cause they  have  no  way  of  getting  that 
money  back.  Once  they  Insert  X  number  of 
miles  into  what  we  suppose  to  be  a  free 
Interstate  System,  the  cost  of  constructing 
that  X  number  of  miles  Is  subtracted  from 
the  Interstate  funds  they  are  entitled  to.  So, 
any  time  a  toll  road  is  injected  Into  the  free 
system,  the  State  loses  the  money.  There 
isn't  any  question  about  that.  I  don't  know 
of  any  other  State  that  is  losing  money, 
otherwise,  on  the  Interstate  System.  Now. 
they  could  be,  possibly  by  poor  administra- 
tion, not  getting  as  much  dollar  value  out  of 
it.  But  I  don't  know  of  them  actually  losing 
the  money — the  Federal  matching  funds. 

Question.  Congressman,  what  Is  the  cur- 
rent thinking  as  to  what  will  happen  with 
our  road  program  after  1972? 

Answer.  That's  very  Interesting.  I  in- 
tended to  project  my  thinking  just  a  little 
bit  by  suggesting  that  unquestionably  before 
1972.  I  think  Congress  is  going  to  have  the 
duty  to  sit  down  and  consider  that  very 
question.  Should  the  mileage  on  the  Inter- 
state System  be  Increased,  should  additional 
connecting  links  be  authorized,  and  If  so.  on 
what   basis  or   should  an   entirely   new  pro- 
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gram  be  considered,  not  called  the  Interstate 
System,  but  perhaps  Increases  on  the  ABC 
system?  What  additional  needs  are  there 
defensewlse?  These  are  all  going  to  have  to 
be  looked  at.  Then  you  have  the  other  In- 
teresting question  of  reimbursement  of  these 


States  for  toll  roads,  this  2,400  mUes  I  men- 
tioned, that  has  already  been  Inserted  Into 
the  Interstate  System,  and  those  States  have 
lost  that  mileage  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
program — are  they  entitled  to  bonus  mile- 
age?    Are   they  entitled   to  any  reimburse- 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  Fehriahy  5,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15. 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  Father  God.  at  the  day's  begin- 
ning in  this  hushed  and  hallowed  mo- 
ment, we  pause  to  proclaim  our  faith 
that  Thy  truth,  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  cannot  prevail,  is  marching  on 
to  its  coronation,  even  amid  the  perplex- 
ities and  bafflements  of  these  terrific 
days. 

In  the  midst  of  events  so  colossal  on 
the  confused  world's  stage,  O  God,  who 
sitteth  above  the  flood  of  man's  insanity, 
lift  us  into  the  only  greatness  we  shall 
ever  know  by  using  us  as  the  channels 
of  Thy  purpKjse  and  intent. 

Solemnize  us  with  the  consciousness 
that  beyond  the  appraisals  of  men.  re- 
garding what  we  do  and  say  here,  there 
falls  upon  our  record  the  searching  light 
of  Thy  judgment. 

In  these  days  of  great  peril  and  of 
critical  decisions,  as  Thy  servants  here 
in  the  ministry  of  public  affairs  face 
powers  of  darkness  which  have  not  Thee 
in  awe.  save  us  from  all  shortsighted 
policies  whose  reaping  may  bring  a  har- 
vest of  horror  for  our  children's  children. 
Give  us  to  know  clearly,  and  to  follow 
faithfully,  the  things  that  belong  to  our 
peace,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFTELT).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MENTAL  HKALTH  PROGRAMS — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  58) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  message  on  mental  health, 
sent  to  the  Congress  today,  has  been  read 


in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  message  be  waived  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

<For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. » 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R  212.  An  act  to  amend  section  904. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  that  burial 
allowances  might  be  paid  in  cases  where 
discharges  were  changed  by  comp>etent  au- 
thority after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dis- 
honorable to  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable; and 

H.R  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  use  In  the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  212.  An  act  to  amend  section  904. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  that  burial 
allowances  might  be  paid  in  cases  where 
discharges  were  changed  by  competent  au- 
thority after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dis- 
honorable to  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  use  in  the  1964  National  Jamboree,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


TRANSACTION   OP  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning   hour  for   the   introduction  of 


ment  of  any  kind,  and  that  is  a  very  debat- 
able question  and  hotly  contested  in  Con- 
gress But.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any 
question  but  what  the  highway  program  after 
1972  is  going  to  continue  to  go  forward  on 
a  long-range  planned  basis. 


bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  request  for 
a  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?   The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  cormection  therewith  he  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


OBJECTION  TO  MEETTNOS  OF  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES   TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  object  to  any  meetings  of  Senate 
committees  during  the  day. 


APPOINTMENT   BY    THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr. 
Pearson]  to  be  an  observer  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  at  the  United  Nations  Cul- 
tural and  Scientific  Technological  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Geneva  from  Feb- 
ruary 4  to  20,  1963. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  \^CE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Map  on  Principal  Ei-ectric  FACn-iTiES  in  the 
UNmro  States.  1962 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  the  map  "Principal  Klectrlc  Facilities 
in  the  United  States,  1962"  (with  an  accom- 
panying map);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Amendment  of  District  or  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Amendment  of  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act.  1926,  To  Authorize  ADorrioNAL  Ap- 
propriations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926.  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
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RZPOKTS  ON  StaTTTS  OF  PUBLIC  Bimj>INGS 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  status  of  construction,  alteration  or 
acquisition  of  public  buildings  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or   presented,   and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRKSroENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of  Idaho;    to   the   Committee    on   Fi- 
nance : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  37th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
spectfully represent  that: 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  shortage  of  timber 
for  the  production  of  lumber  and  related 
Items  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  cope  with  the 
large  volume  of  blowdown  timber  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  to  increase  the  cut  from 
over-mature  forests  to  prevent  excessive  loss 
from  decay,  disease,  and  other  causes;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  lumber  manufacturing  firms 
pay  the  highest  wages  and  provide  working 
conditions  equal  to  or  better  than  similar 
firms  In  other  countries;  and 

"Whereas  lumber  manufacturing  firms  In 
the  United  States  are  losing  their  home  mar- 
kets to  foreign  firms,  especially  Canada,  due 
to  advantages  such  as : 

"1.  Depreciated  currency; 

"2.  Low  stumpage  rates; 

"3.  Noncompetitive  bidding;  ^ 

"4.  Less  costly  and  restrictive  forest  prac- 
tices; 

"5.  Lower  wage  rates; 

"6.  High  tariff  rates  on  lumber  shipped  to 
Canada: 

"7.  Low  charter  rates  for  coastwise  and  in- 
tercoastal  shipping;  and 

"8.  A  Cooperative  Government;  and 

"Whereas  lumber  imports  from  Canada  are 
increasing  yearly  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
now  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  unemployment  In  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  United  States  is  increasing 
with  resultant  loss  of  wages  to  the  workers, 
loss  of  taxes  and  Income  to  taxing  bodies  and 
communities;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  longer  any  Justifica- 
tion by  reason  of  a  trade  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  exempting 
Canadian  lumber  from  the  requirement  that 
all  foreign  imports  be  marked;  and 

"Whereas  without  foreign  imports  being 
marked  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  that  the 
Executive  orders  requiring  the  use  of  domes- 
tic lumber  in  certain  installations  will  be 
obeyed:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  37th  session  cf  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
{the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  be  respectfiUly 
petitioned  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
and  request  action  necessary  to  place  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  United  States  on  an 


equitable  and  competitive  basis  with  foreign 
manufacturers  through  the  use  of  a  quota 
system  or  other  means,  including  the  re- 
quirements that  Imported  lumber  be  marked 
to  show  the  country  of  origin,  to  the  end 
that  domestic  manufacturers  are  not  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  with  resultant  loss  of  mar- 
kets, reduction  of  employment,  loss  of  taxes, 
and  deterioration  of  communities;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  representing 
this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  11th  day  of  Jnn- 
uary  1963. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Passed  the  senate  on  the  22d  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1963. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Robert  H.  Remaklus, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leeislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  3 
"To    the    Honorable    Senate    arid    House    of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled : 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Lej^islature  of 
the   State   of   Idaho,   respectfully   represent 
that: 

"Whereas  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
land  area  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  federal- 
ly owned  and  contains  approximately  3'^ 
million  acres  set  aside  for  primitive  and 
proposed  wilderness  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  Is  based  upon  its  agriculture,  forest 
products,  mining,  sheep  and  cattle  indus- 
tries, and  the  use  of  its  waters  for  irriga- 
tion and  hydroelectric  power;  and 

"Whereas  excessively  large  and  unmanage- 
able primitive  and  wilderness  designations 
are  very  restrictive  to  full  utilization  and 
do  not  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  wisely  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  its  natural  resource  industries- 
and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  great  potential  In- 
dustries of  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  its  grow- 
ing tourist  trade  and  wild  life  attractions- 
and 

"Whereas  the  denial  of  ready  access  to 
these  areas  to  the  tourist  trade,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Idaho  and  to  industry  Is  detrimental 
to  the  State's  present  and  future  growth  and 
prosperity;   and 

"Whereas  water  supply,  geme  habitat,  for- 
est productivity  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  all  are  increa-sed  with  good  forest 
management  in  contrast  to  the  very  limited 
use  cf  wilderness  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  needs  the  de- 
velopment of  lands  and  its  resources  to  create 
a  broader  base  for  its  taxing  units  and  to  In- 
crease  employment  for  its  people :  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative.'^. 
State  of  Idaho  (the  Senate  concurring) ,  That 
we  are  most  respectfully  opposed  to  the' dedi- 
cation of  additional  lands  as  primitive  or  wil- 
derness type  areas  In  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
respectfully  request  that  all  primitive  and 
wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of  Idaho  be  re- 
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viewed  and  studied  to  determine  and  esUh. 
llsh  their  greatest  use  potential;  and  i^ 
further  ""  oe  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  oppose  Federal  entet. 
ment  of  legislation,  and  existing  rule  i^ 
regulation  designating  authority,  embodvta 

the  principle  of  establishing  excessive  wUd» 
ness  areas  of  limited  use  which  would  den* 
to  the  natural  resources  industries  includin 
recreation,  the  right  to  develop  wisely  nTt^ 
tiral  resovu-ces  and  would  also  be  to  the  dew' 
ment  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  ann 
the  Nation;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  present  agencies  ad 
ministering  all  Federal  lands  do  so  with  V^l 
view  of  developing  the  full  multiple  use  of  th^ 
lands  to  further  the  general  welfare  and  th* 
economy  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  n7 
tion;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  immediately  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stat«s 
of  America,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Represenutives  in  Congress  from 
this  State;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  u 
hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  and  to  the  president  of  the 
senate  of  the  following  States:  Washington 
Oregon,  California.  Montana,  UUh,  Wyoming' 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nwth 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  and  that  theie 
States  are  hereby  urged  to  take  similar  action 
in  their  respective  legislative  bodies. 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  21st  day  of  Janu 
ary  1963. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Passed  the  senate  on  the  24th  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1963. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate 
"Attest: 

"Robert  H.  Remaklus. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  place  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  United  States  on  an  equitable 
and  competitive  basis  with  foreign  liunber 
manufactiu-ers;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 
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CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OF 
SOUTH    CAROLINA   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  I 
present  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
South  Carolina  Assembly  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of 
America  not  to  ban  or  permit  the  ban- 
ning of  the  use  of  MH-30  in  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  or  permit  any  reduction  In 
the  support  price  of  tobacco  treated 
with  MH-30. 

I  ask  that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 


Forestry,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  on  Tobacco 

Concurrent  resolution  memc«-lallzlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  of  America  not  to  ban 
or  permit  the  banning  of  the  use  of  MH- 
30  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  or  permit  any 
reduction  in  the  support  price  of  tobacco 
treated  with  MH-30 

Whereas  farming  is  one  of  the  major  in- 
dustries of  South  Carolina  and  tobacco  is  one 
of  the  most  economically  imix)rtant  parts  of 
the  agricultural  Industry  and  since  it  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  mechanization  it 
has  received  fewer  benefits  from  the  modern 
advances  of  technology  and  other  phases  of 
our  economy;  and 

Whereas  farmers  and  especially  tobacco 
farmers  have  been  hurt  by  the  rising  costs 
of  production  and  especially  by  the  rising 
cost  of  labor;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  MH-30  has  been  a  tremendous  boon 
in  the  culture  of  tobacco;  and 

Whereas  recent  protests  alleging  that  the 
use  of  MH-30  on  tobacco  has  been  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  tobacco,  but  no  definite  or 
positive  proof  that  the  use  of  MH-30  Is  in 
fact  injurious  to  tobacco  has  been  made 
available  to  farmers  and  tobacco  growers; 
and 

Whereas  the  banning  of  the  use  of  MH-30 
will  adversely  affect  the  economic  status  of 
tobacco  farmers  and  will  force  many  of  them 
out  of  the  industry:      Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  hereby  memorialized 
requested,  and  urged  not  to  ban  or  permit 
the  banning  of  the  use  of  MH-30  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco  or  permit  any  reduction  In 
the  support  price  of  tobacco  treated  with 
MH-30;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  U.S.  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Attest: 

iNiz  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 
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BILLS     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time  i.nd 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 
S.  686.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Miilie  Gail 
Mesa;  and 

S.  687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Pavlos 
G.  Trovas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S  688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Whit- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Syminoton)  : 
S.  689.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  LUa  Everts 
Weber;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McOEE: 
S.  690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Pendens  Salvarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  691.  A  bUl  to  require  public  hearings  to 
be  held  in  each  State  affected  by  a  proposed 
agency  rule,  if  timely  protest  is  filed  with 
the  agency  after  notice  of  the  proposed  rule 
is  published  In  the  Federal  Register;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pong i : 
S.  692.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal  agricul- 
tural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 
S.  693.   A    bill     lor    the    relief    of    Kurush 
Shahbaz;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  694  A  bill  to  Increase  the  compensation 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See    the   remarks   of   Mr.    Morse   when   he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S   695.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Angela 
Pucclo; 

S.  696    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  Cliver; 
S.  697.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Misako 
Morlya: 

8. 698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Song  Wan 
Young;  and 

5.699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
Labay;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PELL: 
S.  700.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Rosarlnha 
Cardosa;  and 

S.701.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anne    B 
Mason;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   MAGNUSON    (for  himself,   Mr 
Bartlett.   and   Mr    Kennedy  i  : 

S  702.  A  bill  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of  the 
U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who 
were  entombed  in  her  hull  on  December  7. 
1941;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

S.  704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Wong;    to   the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary, 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Moss   when    he 
introduced    the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  » 
By  Mr  KENNEDY: 

S.  705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Galls; 

S.  706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Pires;  and 

S.707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
DeSimone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Keating)  : 

S.J  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office;  and 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  Governors  to  fill 
temporary  vacancies  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KErAm-oi  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr 
"RtTAvrvui)  : 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  residence  require- 


ments for  voting  in   presidential   elections- 
and 

S.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  to  clUzens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr.    KEATING     (for    himself.    Mr. 
JAVITS.    Mr.    Clark.    Mr     HrMPHHrv 
and   Mr    Scott  i 
S.J  Res  39    Joint     resolution     deslgnatino' 
The    week    of    May    20-26.    1963.    as   National 
Actors'  Equity   Week;    to   the    Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  vhtch 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  FOR 
COMMISSIONERS,  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. AND  DEPUTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF  SCHOOLS,  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  a  dispute 
developed  between  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  over  an  increase  in  the  salary 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners. 

The  Senate  cc«iferees  on  the  teachers' 
pay  bill  took  the  position  that  the  salary 
increase  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  the 
School  Superintendent  and  Deputy 
Superintendent  was  a  modest  one.  We 
were  convinced,  however,  that  these  two 
dedicated  school  officials  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  would  not  want  the 
teachers'  salary  bill  lost  in  conference 
over  any  dispute  with  regard  to  their 
salary.  The  Senate  receded  from  its 
position  with  the  understanding  that  the 
matter  would  be  seriously  considered  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

On  January  17.  1963,  Representative 
McMillan,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  1931,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
My  bill  increases  the  salary  of  the  two 
school  officials  higher  than  provided  for 
in  H.R.  1931.  Both  measures  make  the 
increase  retroactive  for  the  Ehstrict  of 
Columbia  Commissioners,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  salary  increase  bill  for  teachers 
which  was  January  2.  1963. 

Thus.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the 
salary  increase  bill  today  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  completely  justified  and 
also  because  it  keeps  faith  with  the  un- 
derstanding which  was  reached  by  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  last  year 
when  the  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  694)  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
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Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mohsk.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
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FLYING  OP  THE  FLAG  OVER  THE 
HULK  OF  THE  U.S.S.  "UTAH" 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  have  a  flagpole  erected 
over  the  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah,  which 
lies  half-submerged  off  Ford  Island  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  to  direct  that  the 
colors  be  raised  and  lowered  each  day 
in  tribute  to  the  54  men  and  ofHcers  who 
lie  entombed  there  as  a  result  of  Japa- 
nese military  action  on  December  7, 
1941.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  take  administrative  action 
in  this  respect,  and  he  has  advised  me 
that  congressional  authorization  will  be 
necessary  because  the  U.S.S.  Utah  had 
been  decommissioned  when  attacked. 

Mr.  President,  many  glowing  tributes 
have  been  written  these  past  21  years 
to  the  brave  men  who  died  in  the  Japa- 
nese sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Particularly  have  there  been  numerous 
tributes  to  the  men  who  went  down  on 
the  U.S.S.  Aruiona — 1,102  of  them — and 
who  are  still  entombed  in  her  charred 
hulk.  These  men  were  the  flrst  of  our 
World  War  n  dead— the  first  of  our 
many  heroes— and  it  was  a  proud  and 
grateful  nation  which  erected  a  memo- 
rial over  the  Arizona,  and  directed  that 
the  colors  should  be  flown  there  every 
day. 

But,  until  this  past  December,  few 
people  realized  that  the  same  recogni- 
tion had  not  been  given  to  the  54  other 
officers  and  men  who  also  lost  their  lives 
in  that  Infamous  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor— the  54  officers  and  men  who  lie  en- 
tomed  in  the  half -submerged  hulk  of  the 
U.S.S.  Utah. 

Although  I  knew  of  the  entombed  men 
and  had  seen  the  Utah  lying  half  sub- 
merged in  Pearl  Harbor,  and  although  I 
felt  that  something  should  be  done  to 
recognize  and  honor  the  dead  aboard  the 
Utah,  I  did  not  get  around  to  doing 
something  until  the  Navy  Times,  and  its 
able  editor,  Mr.  Bill  Kreh,  called  the  for- 
gotten 54  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people,  and 
again  to  my  attention.  At  once  I  went 
again  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  see  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  for  myself  and  found  its  great  hulk 
still  lying  awash  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  Arizona  which  lies  beneath  its  mag- 
nificent memorial.  But  the  Utah  flew 
no  flag  and  on  it  was  only  a  small  mark- 
er in  memory  of  its  heroic  dead.  At 
once  I  agreed  to  head  the  crvisade  to  give 
the  men  of  the  Utah  the  recognition  of 
our  flag  along  with  the  other  Pearl  Har- 
bor dead — and  it  is  a  privilege  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  do  so  today. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that 
the  Utah  was  an  unarmed  target  ship 
on  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  It  had  been  de- 
commissioned and  its  great  guns  re- 
moved. But  the  Utah  still  had  the  con- 
tour and  the  battleship  gray  of  a  massive 


warship,  and  the  Japanese  targeted  on 
her  Just  as  flercely  as  on  the  other  battle- 
ships lying  at  anchor.  Scores  of  bombs 
and  torpedoes  were  sent  her  way,  bombs 
and  torpedoes  which  could  have  been 
used  to  sink  other  ships  which  were  later 
used  to  help  bring  the  Japanese  Empire 
to  its  knees.  But  the  U.S.S.  Utah  took 
the  bombs  instead,  and  its  crew  died  for 
their  country  just  as  surely  as  the  men 
on  the  fully  ai-mored  ships. 

By  special  dispensation,  a  fla?  flics 
over  the  sunken  Arizona,  and  properly  so. 
But  the  NavT  insists  that  this  flag  is  for 
all  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  dead.  This  im- 
plies that  if  a  flag  were  flown  also  over 
the  Utah  it  would  detract  from  the  flag 
and  the  memorial  over  the  Arizona.  1 
do  not  agree.  The  Utah  Is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Ford  Island  out  of  view  of  the 
Arizona.  It  is  a  separate  ship  in  a  sepa- 
rate location.  Moreover,  there  are  sepa- 
rate flags  flying  over  other  Pearl  Harbor 
dead  who  are  buried  in  the  land  ceme- 
teries nearby— and  the  Utah  is  just  as 
much  a  military  cemetery  as  any  plot  of 
ground  containing  graves  and  the  gran- 
ite markers  and  flowers.  Flying  the  flag 
over  the  Utah,  and  raising  and  lowering 
it  each  day,  would  give  it  the  similar 
recognition  which  its  men  deserve. 

Even  though  the  Utah  spent  her  last 
days  as  a  target  ship,  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  her  proud  history.  Commis- 
sioned in  1911,  she  was  once  the  best  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  During  World  War  I 
she  served  as  a  convoy  ship,  and  in  1918 
was  one  of  the  escort  vessels  which 
guarded  President  Wilson  on  his  way  to 
Europe.  In  the  early  1920's  the  Utah 
served  as  the  flagship  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  And  in  1928,  she  carried  Presi- 
dent Hoover  home  from  a  good-will  trip 
to  South  America.  In  1930,  the  Utah  was 
converted  to  a  target  ship,  radio  con- 
trolled, which  meant  she  could  be  op- 
erated by  radio  from  another  command 
ship.  During  mock  battles  the  Utah 
even  laid  down  her  own  smokescreen. 
The  people  of  Utah  were  proud  of  her 
during  every  one  of  her  years  of  service 
to  this  country. 

Since  the  articles  written  by  Bill  Kreh 
have  appeared  in  the  Navy  Times,  and 
in  Parade  magazine,  I  have  received 
thousands  of  letters,  post  cards,  peti- 
tions, notes,  and  memos  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  supporting  me  in  my  efforts 
to  commemorate  the  dead  of  the  U.S.S. 
Utah.  They  have  come  from  people  in 
all  walks  of  life— from  Navy  men  of  all 
ranks,  from  people  who  were  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  that  fateful  day,  and  'rom 
people  who  have  visited  there  since,  and 
from  a  cross  section  of  housewives,  busi- 
ness executives,  schoolchildren,  and  their 
teachers,  retired  citizens,  and  young 
people — in  groups  and  as  individuals. 

A  woman  in  Hialeah,  Fla.,  Miss  Doris 
L.  Draper,  has  written  a  song  dedicated 
to  the  U.S.S.  Utah,  and  sent  it  to  me. 
Any  number  of  Americans  have  dedi- 
cated poetry  and  blank  verse  to  the  men 
of  the  Utah.  A  young  lady  suggested  a 
commemorative  stamp.  There  has  been 
a  great  national  outpouring  of  sympathy 
and  support  for  my  efforts. 
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One  letter  which  I  received  recent^ 
was  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Foeter,  executi^JS 
president  of  the  American  Monv^iS 
AssociaUon,  at  Olean.  N.Y.  It  maE« 
dignifled  and  restrained  offer  of  aTTif* 
able  granite  memorial  to  be  dIrpL" 
aboard  the  Utah.  The  association  wo^u 
flnance  designing,  fabrication.  furnSh 
mg  the  material,  and  transporting  Ind 
erecting  the  memorial  on  the  deck  of 
the  Utah.  I  shall  recommend  that  this 
generous  offer  be  considered,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  men  who  Ue  entombed 
in  the  Utah  be  engraved  upon  it.  This 
is  a  roster  of  them  as  I  received  it  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy : 

OFFirERS  KILLED  ON  U.S.S.  "UTAH"  DECEMBEJ  7 
1841 

Rudolph  P.  Bielka.  lieutenant  commander 
John  E  Black,  lieutenant.  Junior  grade 
Herold     A.     Harveson.    lieutenant    lunior 
grade.  •"      "^ 

David  W.  Jackson,  ensign. 

John  G.  Little  III.  lieutenant  Junior  grade 

Charles  O.  Michael,  lieutenant  commander! 

K.N'LISTED    PERSONNEL    KILLED    ON    U.S.S.    "UTAH" 
DECEMBER     7,      1941 

S2c.  William  D.  Arbuckle. 
F3c.  Joseph  Barta. 
Sic.  VirgU  C.  Bicham. 
FIc    John    T.   Blackburn. 
S2c.  Pallas  F.  Brown. 
F3c.  William  P.  Brunner. 
OC2,  Fellclano  T.  Bugarln. 
S2c.  George  Chestnutt,  Jr. 
S2c.  Lloyd  D.  Clippard. 
Pic.  Joseph  U.  Conner. 
Flc.  John  R.  Craln. 
Sic.  David  L.  Crossett. 
P2c.  Billy   R.   Davis. 
S2c.  Leroy  Dennis. 
SMI.  Douglas  R.  Dieckhoff. 
S2c.  William  H.  Dosser. 
Sic    Vernon  J.  Eldsvlg. 
QMlc.  Melvyn   A.   Gandre. 
BM2c.  Kenneth  M.  Gift. 
S2c.  Charles  N.  Gregolre. 
S2c.  Clifford    D.   Hill. 
Bkrlc.  Emery   L.   Houde. 
Sic.  Leroy  H.  Jones. 
SC2c.  William  A.  Juedas. 
Y3c.  John  L.  Kaelln. 
GM3c.  Eric  T.  Kampmeyer. 
Flc.  Joseph  N.  Karabon. 
Sic.  William  H.  Kent. 
GM3c.  George  W.  La  Rue. 
S2c.  Kenneth  L.  Lynch. 
S2c.  William  E.  Marshall,  Jr. 
EMSc.  Rudolph  M.  Martinez. 
S2c.  Marvin   E.  Miller. 
S2c.  Donald  C.  Norman. 
P2c.  Orris  N.  Norman. 
EM2c.  Edwin    N.    Odgaard. 
CSK(PA) .  Elmer  A  Parker. 
SC3c.  Forrest  H.  Perry. 
Sic.  James   W.   Phillips. 
MMlc.  Walter  H.  Ponder. 
SF3c.  Frank  E.  Reed. 
•Sic.   Ralph   E.   Scott. 
Flc.  Henson  T.  Shouse. 
StMlc.  George  R.  Smith. 
S2c.  Robert  D.  Smith. 
S2c.  Joseph  B.  Sousley. 
F3c.  Gerald  V.  Strtnz. 
CWT(PA) .  Peter  TonUch. 
F3c.  Elmer  H.  Ulrlch. 
P3c.  Michael  W.  Villa. 
FClc.  Vernard   O.  Wetrick. 
Flc.  Glenn  Albert  White. 

Although  I  have  received  many  peti- 
tions and  letters  from  groups  of  adults 
and  from  members  of  service  organiza- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  and  other 
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citizens  groups,  offering  support  for  my 
efforts  in  behtilf  of  the  Utah,  I  have  been 
most  touched,  I  believe,  by  the  many  pe- 
titions and  letters  I  have  received  from 
schoolchildren  and  young  people.  Al- 
most every  child  in  the  sixth  grade  at 
Vernal.  Utah,  has  written,  each  express- 
ing in  the  student's  characteristic  way 
his  patriotism  and  love  of  his  State  and 
country. 

One  of  them.  Rosa  Rae  Millican,  11 
years  old,  gravely  pointed  out: 

I  think  that  the  colors  should  at  least  be 
flown  over  the  Utah,  because  we  respect  our 
State  as  much  as  the  people  of  Arizona  re- 
spect their  State. 

Ken  Gordon,  a  ninth-grader  at  the  Jo- 
nas E.  Salk,  Jr..  High  School  in  Levit- 
tov^-n,  N.Y..  sent  me  a  petition,  39  pages 
long,  and  signed  by  1,300  students  and 
teachers.  Other  schools  which  have  sent 
petitions,  or  individually  written  letters 
from  one  or  more  classes  include:  Fair- 
less  Senior  High,  Navarre.  Ohio;  third 
grade.  Oak  Forest  Elementary  School, 
Houston,  Tex. ;  St.  Mary's  School,  Taylor. 
Tex.;  sixth  grade.  Russellville  School, 
Russellville,  Tenn.;  Corbett  Public 
Schools.  Corbett.  Oreg.;  Boyceville  Jun- 
ior High,  Boyceville,  Wis.;  fifth  grade. 
Columbus  Avenue  School,  Preeport,  N.Y.; 
Boyerton  Area  Schools.  Pennsylvania; 
Olive  Branch  Junior  High,  New  Car- 
lisle, Ohio;  Dixie  Hollis  High  School. 
Clean^'ater,  Fla.;  and  the  eighth  grade. 
Eighth  Ward  Elementary  School.  Clin- 
ton, La. 

College  and  university  students  have 
been  equally  as  active.  I  have  received 
letters  or  petitions  from  representatives 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Payette- 
ville.  Ark.;  McNesse  State  College,  Lake 
Charles.  La.;  University  of  South  Da- 
kota. Vermillion.  S.  Dak.;  State  Univer- 
sity College  at  Brockport.  N.Y. ;  Upper 
Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa;  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota.  Grand  Fork.<;. 
N.  Dak.:  Mercer  University.  Macon,  Ga. : 
Radford  College,  Radford.  Va.;  and  the 
University  of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  ask  that  all  of  the 
splendid  individually  written  letters  I 
have  received  be  printed — they  are  a 
heart-warming  demonstration  of  patri- 
otism and  fairmindedness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Since  this,  of  course,  is  not 
practical,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  few  of  these  letters — a  cross  section  of 
opinion  and  comment — be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Decem- 
ber 7,  1963,  will  be  the  22d  anniversarj- 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Utah  in  the  sneak 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Long  before 
that  anniversary  date  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  colors  of  our  country  will  fly  proudly 
from  that  great  ship  to  honor  the  men 
still  aboard  who  gave  their  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion  that  this  Nation  of  free 
men  be  not  driven  to  slavery  and  sub- 
mission. I  ask  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  bill.  I  ask  not  for  an  elabo- 
rate or  costly  memorial  structure.  I  ask 
cix iia 


only  for  a  simple  standard  from  which 
our  national  emblem  will  fly  daily  for  all 
to  see  and  to  remember  and  to  honor. 
I  ask  only  the  recognition  which  is  lov- 
iiigly  given  to  honor  our  military  dead 
wherever  they  lie  this  world  over. 

Other  Senators  may  wish  to  join  me 
as  cosponsors.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at 
the  desk  for  1  week  for  the  addition 
of  names  of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  «S.  703 >  to  provide  for  the  fly- 
ing of  the  American  flag  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor  of 
the  heroic  men  who  were  entombed  in 
her  hull  on  December  7.  1941,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Exhibit  1 
QtTOTATioNS  Prom  Lftters  Received 

Mr.  Reuben  John  Eichman,  Springfield, 
Ohio:  '"I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  members 
of  the  crew  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Utah  that  sur- 
vived the  Japanese  attack  December  7,  1941. 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  A  great  deal  of  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  taking  up  the  battle  to  see 
these  men  are  given  an  honor  they  most 
certainly  deserve.  I  have  made  an  appeal 
to  the  citizens  of  Springfield.  Ohio,  to  also 
make  an  appeal  to  the  U  S.  Government  to 
do  what  is  porsible  for  the  U.S.S.  Utah  and 
her  crew   that   are   still   entombed    aboard." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J  Villa.  Long  Island.  NY.: 
"Ab  the  parents  of  Michael  Villa,  one  of  the 
54  dead  of  the  complement  cf  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7.  1941,  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  shame  that  their  deaths 
have  not  been  memorialized  by  the  flying 
of  the  U.S.  flag  and  appropriate  tablet  with 
their  names  at  the  location  of  the  remains 
of  said  ship  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  and  my  wife 
Anna  wholeheartedly  support  your  move- 
ment." 

Pa-squale  J.  Slracusa.  Newark.  N.J.:  "I  am 
In  firm  agreement  with  you  and  your  cause. 
The  honor  of  the  54  men  who  lost  their 
lives  on  the  Utah  zhould  at  least  be  repaid 
by  the  honor  of  the  fl.og  they  died  for.  It  is 
true  that  the  Arizona  had  most  of  her  men 
aboard  and  the  quantity  of  lives  lost  was 
gre.1t.  but  the  individual  still  remains  prom- 
inent In  this  case.  The  1.102  total  lost  on 
the  ArUiona  Is  nothing  other  than  1,102  Indi- 
viduals as  are  the  Utah's  54.  How  could  any- 
one have  .such  fantai^tic  ideas  as  to  think 
that  the  colors  over  the  Utah  would  diminish 
the  Image  of  the  Arizona  in  the  public  mind? 
I  say  let  the  public  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  these  lonely  54  should  go 
unnoticed.  This  image  they  speak  of  would 
be  amplified  rather  than  diminished.  We 
should  never  let  them  forget  that  more  ships 
than  the  Arizona  went  down,  and  that  more 
men  than  the  Arizona's  were  lost.  TTie  of- 
ficials say  the  Arizona  memorial  is  a  tribute 
to  all  the  men  whose  lives  were  lost  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  But  this  is  an  indirect  tribute, 
these  are  not  unknown  sailors,  their  names 
are  on  file.  ITierc  is  no  greater  honor  than 
to  be  burled  by  the  flag,  excepting  to  die  fo» 
it.    I  Join  you  in  your  fipht." 

Richard  M.  Davis,  Chicago.  111.:  "I  have 
never  been  to  your  State  of  Utah.  Senator: 
I  am  from  F^amingham.  Mass.,  but  the 
difference  meana  nothing.  We,  b«  people, 
should  be  tbanUul  to  these  &4  men  oi  the 
U.S.S.  Utah,  as  well  aa  the  U.S£.  Arizona. 
Their  undying  devotion  to  duty,  let  alone 
their  country,  should  not  be  and  cAnnot  go 


unrewarded.     If  I  can  help  In  any  way  pos- 
sible. I  will  do  so  with  honor." 

Don  Mack  Dalton,  attorney,  American 
Fork,  Utah:  "Again  you  are  right  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  honest  endeavor  to 
honor  the  54  boya  entombed  In  the  battle- 
ship Utah.  To  aomc  this  may  appear  to  be 
a  little  thing — not  noticed,  but  to  you  It  Is 
showing  big.  Plfty-four  men  in  a  steel  ceme- 
tery, under  water,  without  appropriate  hon- 
or, seems  to  me  to  be  a  revolting  thing.  We 
are  proud,  of  course,  that  the  Arizona  with 
its  1.102  men  is  honored,  but  honor  should 
not  be  so  insincere  that  it  will  not  reach 
less  than  a  mile  away." 

Andrew  A.  Lazzara,  Chicago,  lU.:  "The 
Utah  has  been  denied  any  sort  of  memorial 
because  of  rules  and  regulations.  If  we  deny 
these  brave  men  we  make  all  our  war  memo- 
rials only  hollow  shells  of  what  they  should 
be,  to  deny  a  handful  Is  to  deny  aU." 

Eugene  W.  Metcalf,  San  Marino,  Calif: 
"T*wenty-one  years  ago  I  was  an  crfBcer  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Tucker  (DD874)  moored  Just  for- 
ward of  the  U.SS.  Utah.  I  had  classmates 
on  board  and  regret  the  memory  of  watching 
her  capsize.  In  1961,  while  passing  the  Utah, 
I  was  upset  to  see  that  no  recognition  had, 
as  of  that  date,  been  given  to  the  ship  or 
Its  personnel,  and  advised  the  Navy  League, 
Navy  Department,  and  friends  in  the  service 
regarding  my  feelings.  If  there  is  anything 
I  may  do  to  further  assist  you  In  3rour  efforts, 
I  would  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so." 

Arthur  C.  MacCollum.  Metuchen,  N  J.:  "As 
a  young  apprentice  machinist  I  worked  on 
many  parts  of  the  SaU  Lake  City  and  the 
Utah  at  Camden.  N.J.  in  the  American 
Brown  Boverls  Corp.,  now  known  as  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.  She  was  a  fine  cruiser 
and  carried  our  standards  as  long  as  they 
commissioned  her  and  most  assuredly  must 
have  recommissloned  her  during  the  lead- 
up  to  World  War  11.  If  she  was  good  enough 
to  carry  them  then  she  most  certainly 
should  carry  them  now,  holding  our  dead 
entombed  irrespective  of  any  adding  or  de- 
tracting from  the  Arizona.  You  know,  we 
are  not  a  class-distinction  nation,  despite 
what  many  here  In  the  free  living  world 
would  like  to  perpetuate  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, so  I  say  raise  a  flag  by  all  means 
over  that  warship  and  honor  the  dead  in 
their  country's  service,  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Arizona  but  as  a  sister  ship  with 
buddies  aboard  and  brothers  also." 

Edward  R.  O'Brien,  Vienna.  Va.:  "My  son. 
Kevin  O'Brien,  saw  Mr.  Kreh's  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  2.  He  felt 
that  his  Boy  Scout  troop  could  do  some- 
thing toward  furthering  your  proposal.  Kev- 
in, therefore,  went  before  the  troop  last 
night  and  read  the  article  to  the  bo>'E.  >^Taen 
he  finished,  each  patrol  In  turn.  Apaches, 
Flaming  Arrows,  Fox,  Rattlesnake,  Stag,  and 
Wolf,  came  forward  and  signed  the  attached 
letter.  I  have  added  my  name  to  the  list. 
as  did  our  scoutmaster,  James  Vawter.  I'm 
sure  my  boyhood  friend  will  not  feel  any 
less  honored  than  now  should  54  more  of  his 
Navy  buddies  be  afTorded  some  proper  trib- 
ute. My  friend  still  serves  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona  as  one  of  her  eternal  crew.  With 
the  best  of  luck  and  success  In  your  bid  to 
provide  a  fitting  memorial." 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Olvias,  Crestline.  Calif.:  "Were 
I  the  mother  of  one  of  the  54  men  on  board 
the  Utah.  I  would  be  crushed  to  think  my 
dead  son,  who  also  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try, lay  so  forgotten.  My  prayers  are  with 
you  in  this  cause." 

Richard  F.  Salznon.  Oak  Forest,  QI.:  "To 
Join  you  In  your  drive  to  put  a  flag  on  the 
Utah,  I  put  the  attached  paper  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  in  our  truck  shop  at  Cununlns, 
III.,  Engine  Sales  Corp.  In  Chicago.  Tou  will 
note  there  are  signatures  of  our  customers 
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from  other  States  who  have  helped  In  the 
caiue." 

Banr  Sagendorf,  Whlppeny.  N.J.:  "it  U  my 
sincere  hope.  Senator,  that  the  Representa- 
tive* In  Congress  from  my  State  shall  sup- 
port you  In  your  Juatlfled  campaign  to  raise 
this  Nation's  wnblem  over  the  masthead  of 
the  Utah  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  those  that 
He  within  her  hulk.  May  I  wish  you  over- 
whelming success  in  your  efforts." 

Mrs.  Frank  Hadln,  Amltyvllle.  N.T.:  "My 
husband  and  I  were  quite  moved  by  the 
article  In  the  Parade  section  of  our  news- 
paper. My  hvisband  served  In  the  Korean  war 
and  received  the  Bronze  Star.  He  U  also  a 
member  of  the  DAV.  We  both  feel  that  those 
men  who  died  aboard  the  Utah  deserve  some 
kind  of  tribute.  The  American  flag  flies  over 
the  remains  of  the  men  killed  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  U  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
these  men  should  have  their  country's  flag 
fly  over  their  burial  ground." 

Dale  T.  Bradford.  Payettevllle.  Ark.:  "This 
is  to  cast  my  vote  for  honoring  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  the  54  ofllcers  and  men  that 
died  on  the  U.S.S.  Utah  December  7.  1941. 
Aa  many  of  us  know,  the  U.S.S.   Utah  was 
serving  as  a  target  ship  during  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor.     This,  however,  does  not  de- 
tract or  lessen  the  glory  of  the  service  of 
this   great  ship,   officers,   and  men.     I   was 
stationed  on  Pord  Island  and  in  full  view  of 
the  U3.S.  Utah.  U.SJS.  Arizona.  U.S.S    Cali- 
fornia.   U.S.S.    Tennessee.    U.S.S.    Maryland 
U.S.S    Oklahoma.    U.S.S.    Pennsylvania,    and 
UB.S.  Nevada:  all  except  the  Pennsylvania 
were  tied  up  alongside  of  Pord  Island     The 
Pennsylvania  was  In  drydock  on  December  7 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  daily  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  colors  on  the  U.S.S.  Utah 
would  be  the  least  that  our  country  could 
do  to  remember  the  men  that  lost  their  lives 
on  December  7.  1941.     wishing  you  success 
in  your  efforts  to  accomplish  your  mission  in 
this  regard." 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Sederquist.  Modesto,  Calif  •  "i 
am  sure  your  thoughte  and  campaign  to 
have  our  Stars  and  Stripes  raised  over  the 
remains  of  the  battleship  Utah  are  reechoed 
by  every  redblooded  American  who  has  or 
has  not  seen  Pearl  Harbor  with  the  remains 
of  those  two  ill-fated  battleships.  My  hus- 
band and  I  had  these  strong  thoughts  as  we 
took  the  harbor  cruise  and  felt  the  need  of 
such  a  memorial  for  both  ships  " 

James  B.  Herd.  St.  Louis.  Mo.:  "It  is  un- 
thinkable to  me  that  a  memorial  should  not 
be  erected  for  any  Americans  who  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country  as  did  the  men 
of  the  Utah.  It  certainly  is  not  too  much 
to  request  that  the  names  of  the  Utah's  crew 
be  appropriately  commemorated  and  that 
the  flag  for  which  they  wUllngly  died  be 
flown  above  them.  I  Join  you  In  your  effort 
to  rectify  this  disgrace." 

Mrs.   Douglas  Hohnan.  La  Grande,  Oreg  • 
My  whole  family  agrees  that  a  banner  of  a 
grateful   nation  should  fly  over  the  bodies 
of  these   54,   too  long  neglected,  heroes  of 
i  ,*J?*/    °^    Infamy.'     They    have.    Indeed, 
w^ted  too  long  for  the  honor  they  deserve  " 
Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Tohtz.  Midland  Park  N  J  • 
I  would  very  much  like  to  endorse  the  idea 
of  raising  the  U.S.  flag  over  the  Utah.     One 
Of  the  young  men  entombed  there  was  a  verv 
close  friend  of  mine,  and  his  death  was  the 
first  personal  tragedy  in  my  then  young  life. 
I   believe,  too.   that  there  should   be   some 
kind  of  memorial   plaque  with   the   names 
of  the  men  listed.     The  young  man  referred 
to  above  was  WlUlam  D.  Arbuckle.     So  far 
M  I  know  there  is  no  one  of  his  family  left 
His  mother  died  within  a  short  time  after 
the  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy." 

.»^^*f'  ®-  ^y*"'  P«"T8burg.  Ohio:  "As 
an  ensign  during  the  faU  of  1918  I  served 

B^S;  ^''  ?  r"-  ^*  ^  SiTtion^S 
Bantoy  Bay.  Ireland.  I  am  most  Interested 
in  this  proposition  of  yours  and  if  I  can 
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be  of  service  In  this  undertaking,  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me.  One  of  my  prize 
poesesBlons  is  a  picture  of  the  entire  crew 
?L1^^  ^*°'^  ^^^'^  during  the  summer  of 
1918  just  prior  to  our  departure  for  Bantry 
Bay.  I  also  have  a  couple  of  copies  of  the 
Big  U,  a  publication  put  out  by  the  crew 
during  this  period." 

Thomas      M.      Shea.      Wendover.      Utah- 

Please  accept  the  signatures  of  both  mv 
virlfe  and  myself  aa  we  have  always  believed 
there  should  have  been  a  flag  or  some  sort 
of  memorial  for  the  U.S.S.  Utah.  Maybe  the 
Utah  was  not  In  commission  at  the  time 
but  the  men  were,  and  we  believe  that  they 
should  be  honored  .is  you  have  suggested 
How  well  I  know  that  these  men  should  be 
honored,  as  I  worked  on  Ford  Island  and 
worked  on  raising  the  Oklahorna  and  trying 
to  raise  the  Utah. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  J.  Meador,  Moab 
Utah:  "Yes.  we  certainly  do  think  a  flag 
should  be  raised  over  Utah's  war  dead  in 
the  battleship  Utah.  It's  such  a  little  thing 
to  do  for  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country." 

Richard    Blackburn    Black,    rear    admiral 
U.S.    Naval    Reserve    (retired).    Woodbridge! 

V&. '. 

"It    win    Interest    you    to    note    that   Mrs 
Black    saw    one    of    the    torpedoes    released 
which  struck  the  Utah.     We  were  awakened 
by  the  first  detonations  of  the  attack  in  our 
home  at  Pearl  City  on  the  east  side  of  Pearl 
City   Peninsula.     During  our    drive    to    the 
submarine  base  gate  where  she  and  my  son 
dropped  me  on  my  way  to  my  battle  station 
on  Ford  Island,  Mrs.  Black  said.    While  you 
were  In  the  house  dressing  and  I  was  In  the 
front  yard  I  saw  something  fall  off  of  one 
of  the  planes  just  outside  the   mullet-pond 
wall  In  front  of  the  house.'     When  I  asked 
her  what  sort  of  thing  fell  off,  she  said    'I 
don't  know,  but  It  was  almost  as  large  as 
the  plane  and  It  went  through  the  water  ' 
Later,  checking   the   time  of  certain   events 
we     were     sure     that     this     was     a     torpedo 
destined    to    strike     Utah.     A    few    minutes 
later,  as  we  passed  along  the  fence  Just  out- 
side the  sub  base  gate  we  saw  Arizona  ex- 
ploding and  burning  and  Oklahoma  on  her 
side   Just    going    over.     Still    later,   from    my 
station   on   Pord   Island.   I  saw   Nevada   with 
her  Sunday  fiag  at  her  staffrall  and  all  her 
antiaircraft  guns  blazing  steaming  at  high 
speed  around  Ford  Island  to  her  rendezvous 
with  the  bombs  and  torpedoes  which  caused 
ner   to   beach    near    the   harbor   entrance       I 
never  hear  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  but 
I  see  that  brave  sight  again.     Allow  me  to 
wish  you  and  the  State  of  Utah  the  greatest 
success  in  this  worthy  mission." 
Robert  W.  Nolte,  Urbana.  Ohio: 
"My    letter    to    you    sir,    will    be    of    little 
value,  but  it  makes  me,  and  I  know  it  will 
also  make  thousands  of  other  Americans  who 
will  read  the  story  of  the  'Neglected  Heroes  ' 
in  Parade  magazine,  a   little  ashamed  that 
the  United  States  has  not  for  21   years  be- 
stowed at  least  the  same   honor  as  we  gave 
the  U.S.S.   Arizo7ia  and   her   crew,   on    their 
day   of   infamy.'     My  sincerest    regards   to- 
ward your  fine  proposal   to   have  Old   Glorv 
forever  fly  over  the  battleship  Utah  and  her 
last  crew." 

Michael  Nemeoh,  Litchfield,  111.: 
'IMy  name  is  Michael  Nemeoh  im  15 
years  old.  I  live  In  Litchfield.  Ill  i  say 
your  idea  is  very  good  about  raising  the  flag 
above  the  U.S.S.  Utah.  Myself,  I  would  like 
to  be  the  one  to  raise  the  flag,  but  I  know 
this  is  impossible." 

Blanche  M.  Justesen,  Mantl.  Utah-  "My 
son,  Maj.  Wayne  I.  Justesen.  retired,  was  12 
hours  late  entering  Pearl  Harbor  on  that 
fateful  day.  He  could  have  been  one  of  those 
who  never  came  back.  By  all  means,  do  all 
m  your  power  to  see  that  honor  i.s  paid  those 
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brave  men  who  died  on  the  battleship  r/t-j. 
It  8  tragic,  but  thousands  of  Utahans  do  SJ' 
know  of  this  neglect."  "**>* 

Alan  Wolfley,  Detroit.  Mich  •  -t  „•». 
definitely  second  and  commend  your  ^n^ 
to  make  the  heroic  battleship  i/taftS 
lying  at  Pearl  Harbor,  all  but  forgotieS^ 
national  shrine.  If  it  takes  an  elaWt! 
memorial.  I  am  for  that  and  will  ^Zu 
donate  to  a  private  citizen  fund  If  it ^^^1^ 
merely  the  flying  of  our  flag  over  thrr!* 
mains,  by  all  means  let's  do  it  " 

Lt.  David  J.  Wright.  U.S.  Navy,  PPo  s.« 
Francisco,  Calif.:  "I  support  your  content^ 
to  honor  U.S.S.  Utah,  lying^^^sh  "In  Vil?i 
Harbor.  To  see  her  so  is  a  sad  sight  indiJ 
but  a  grim  and  almost  necessary  remind/; 
along  with  Arizona,  of  the  continuing  orlr^' 
and  awareness  required  to  maintain  our 
heritage.  To  leave  her  lying  in  the  mud 
unhonored.  does  not  do  us  credit   sir  " 

Cpl.  Bruce  D.  McPhee,  U.S.  Marine  Corpg 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti:  "I  am  writing  to  ^t 
you  know  that  I  stand  behind  you  lOO  ner 
cent  in  your  endeavor.  As  a  member  of^I 
naval  service,  one  might  think  me  preludlc^ 
but.  I  believe  that  Irregardless  of  the  number 
of  national  shrines,  and  the  proximity  of 
their  locations,  one  will  not  detract  from  the 
others." 

Burrell  M.  Ketchersld.  minister,  Chatta 
nooga,  Tenn.:  "I  agree  with  you  that  th^ 
US^  flag  should  fly  over  the  remains  of  the 
battleship  Utah  and  the  54  neglected  heroes 
entombed  therein.  It  seems  rather  stranS 
that  this  matter  has  so  long  been  neglected 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  your  efforts  wlli 
be  rewarded  with  success  as  you  seek  to 
have  this  wrong  righted." 

Mrs.  George  B.  Modell,  Chicago,  111  "This 
is  to  inform  you  that  we,  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers  of  Illinois,  do  agree  with  you  that 
at  least  a  flag  be  raised  over  the  Utah  and 
this  should  have  been  done  long  ago." 

James  H.  Melton,  McNeese  State  College 
Lake  Charles.  La.:  'I  agree  also  that  Uie 
^^If  ^^!^  Stripes  should  fly  over  the  sunken 
battleship,  the  U.S.S.  Utah.  Is  the  price 
of  a  simple  flagpole  too  great  for  a  Nation 
^^i?  as  ou"  that  spends  millions  on  foreign 
aid?     We  should  not  forget  our  dead." 

John  J.  Williamson,  Alameda.  Calif  ■  -t 
believe  that  this  Is  a  noble  gesture  on  your 
part  to  honor  these  heroes.  I  have  enclosed 
some  poetic  prose  that  will  explain  my  feel- 
ngs  in  this  matter.  Please  feel  free  to  use 
it  in  any  way  you  desire.  I  hope  it  will  be 
of  help  in  accomplishing  the  desired  prel- 
ect. *^     •' 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference 
two  joint  resolutions,  each  of  which  con-' 
tains  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  IMr 
Keating],  who  is  one  of  the  most  active 
supporters  of  constitutional  reform  has 
joined  with  me  as  cosponsor  of  these 
measures. 

The  purpose  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments is  to  correct  a  situation  which  now 
exists  whereby  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  might 
be  paralyzed,  either  by  the  inability  of 
some  future  President  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  or  by  the  death  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  as  a  result  of 
a  national  disaster. 

On  January  23.  1963.  I  Introduced  aa 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  28  a  proposed 


constitutional  amendment  which  would 
place  in  the  President's  Cabinet  the 
power  of  deciding  the  beginning  and 
termination  of  any  Presidential  in- 
ability. This  is  essentially  the  solution 
which  Attorney  General  Rogers  and  At- 
torney General  Brownell  advanced  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration.  It 
would  remove  in  advance  any  uncer- 
tainties as  to  what  procedure  would  be 
followed  in  case  one  of  our  Presidents 
should  become  disabled. 

I  feel  that  the  best  plan  is  to  adopt 
an  amendment  which  would  set  out  in 
detail  exactly  what  should  be  done  if 
a  President  should  become  unable  to 
discharge  his  duties.  But  if  we  are  un- 
able to  pass  an  amendment  which  deals 
with  the  problem  in  detail.  I  favor  in 
the  alternative  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  give  Congress  the 
power  to  deal  with  such  a  situation,  so 
that  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment would  not  be  hopelessly  paralyzed 
In  the  event  of  a  prolonged  inability  of 
one  of  our  Presidents  to  discharge  his 
duties. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing,  as 
an  alternative  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 28,  a  separate  Joint  resolution  which 
has  the  support  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  would 
merely  authorize  Congress  by  legislation 
to  provide  a  method  for  determining  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  an 
Inability  of  the  President.  As  our  Con- 
stitution stands  now.  no  individual  or 
governmental  body  has  this  authority, 
and  the  result  is  a  potentially  dangerous 
situation,  which  should  be  eliminated  by 
means  of  an  appropriate  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

I  am  also  reintroducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  has  passed  the  Sermte  on 
three  different  occasions.  It  would  au- 
thorize State  Governors  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  tem- 
porarily whenever  the  total  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  House  exceeds  one-third 
of  its  total  membership.  This  might  re- 
sult, for  example,  from  a  nuclear  attack. 
During  the  first  161  years  following 
the  ratification  of  our  Constitution,  it 
was  unimportant  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  temporary 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  fill  vacancies  created  by  the  death  of 
Members,  There  was  always  ample  time 
to  hold  special  elections  to  fill  these 
vacancies. 

However,  since  September  1949,  when 
Soviet  Russia  detonated  its  first  nuclear 
bomb,  the  grim  possibility  has  always  ex- 
isted that  a  national  disaster  might 
cause  the  death  of  a  third  or  more  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Congress  would  be  unable 
to  act  for  many  months,  while  special 
elections  were  being  held. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaxtver]  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  several  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  dealing  with  the 
operations  of  the  Government  and  eligi- 
bility for  voting. 


None  of  the  amendments  we  are  pro- 
posinc  would  alter  the  basic  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  or  change  the  character  and 
structure  of  our  governmental  system. 
However,  all  reflect  the  need  to  adapt 
our  fundamental  law  to  new  conditions 
and  problems,  some  of  which  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  in  1789.  While 
the  amendments  vary  in  importance  and 
urgency,  all  would  be  desirable  supple- 
ments to  the  23  amendments  already 
adopted  to  attune  the  Constitution  to 
changing  national  and  world  situations. 

Two  of  the  amendments  are  designed 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  more 
Americans  in  the  electoral  process.  The 
first  of  these  would  establish  uniform 
residence  laws  for  voting  in  presidential 
elections.  Under  present  conditions, 
millions  of  qualified  Americans  who 
change  their  residences  prior  to  an  elec- 
tion are  unable  to  vote  for  President 
because  of  unreasonable  and  conflicting 
State  residence  requirements.  The  num- 
ber poUtically  dispossessed  by  these  re- 
quirements is  constantly  growing  because 
of  the  increased  mobility  of  our  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  justification  for  deny- 
ing these  Americans  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 
The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  problem 
in  a  uniform  manner  is  by  the  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  preserve  every  qualified  citizen's 
right  to  vote  despite  his  change  in  resi- 
dence, as  long  as  he  satisfied  registration 
requirements  in  his  new  area.  Accord- 
ing to  some  estimates,  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  we  are  proposing  would 
have  affected  as  many  as  8  miUion  quali- 
fied voters  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

The  second  voting  amendment  would 
extend  the  right  to  vote  to  every  other- 
wise qualified  citizen  over  the  age  of  18 
It  is  our  judgment  that  a  man  or  woman 
old  enough  to  fight  for  his  country— 
especially  in  view  of  the  expanding  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to  all 
Americans,  certainly  deserves  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  Nation's  leaders. 
Despite  the  attention  we  justifiably  cen- 
ter on  the  problems  of  juvenile  deUn- 
quency,  I  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  our  Nation's  youth  is  more 
mature  and  better  educated  today  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  They  are  as 
much  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
their  country  and  as  well  informed  about 
the  issues  in  election  campaigns  as  other 
voteis.  Permitting  them  to  vote  in  elec- 
tion.s  would  show  our  faith  in  their 
judgment  and  instill  an  even  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  in  them.  Our 
proposed  amendment  would  welcome 
lhe.se  young  Americans  into  the  ranks  of 
the  electorate  when  they  pass  their  18th 
birthday. 

The  third  amendment  we  are  propos- 
ing makes  provision  for  appointments 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  situa- 
tions in  which  a  third  or  more  of  its 
Members  have  been  killed.  This  Is  es- 
sential if  Congress  is  to  be  able  to  func- 
tion during  a  period  of  national  disaster. 
In  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  this  is  a 
situation  which  must  be  faced  now  and 
not  after  castastrophe  has  struck. 


Our  final  amendment  would  authorize 
Congress  to  provide  by  legislation  for  the 
determination  of  Presidential  Inability 
in  cases  in  which  the  capacity  of  the 
President  is  in  controversy.  This  ques- 
tion also  takes  on  special  urgency  in  this 
perilous  era.  We  have  previously  sug- 
gested different  detailed  plans  for  coping 
with  tlie  inability  problem,  but  have  now 
joined  together  in  a  plan  simply  author- 
izing legislation  on  this  subject  in  an  ef- 
fort to  break  a  stalemate  which  has 
blocked  action  in  the  past.  We  hope 
that  a  spirit  of  compromise  will  prevail 
and  that  this  amendment  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  States  for  ratification  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  R«cord,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  two 
joint  resolutions  which  I  am  introducing 
and  of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  a  cosponsor.  I  as- 
sume that  he  either  has  asked  or  will 
ask  that  the  joint  resolutions  he  is  in- 
troducing be  printed  in  the  Recess  also. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
this  colloquy,  these  two  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolutions,  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kktaitver], 
and  the  joint  resolutions  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing!, will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolutions  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolutions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KEFAxniR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating),  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  [tico-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the 
following  article  la  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ckinstitutlon  of  the  United 
States,  which  Rhall  be  valid  to  aU  Intents 
and  pvu-poses  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only 
if  raUfled  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  iu  submission  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"article  — 
In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resigna- 
tion, the  said  office  shaU  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President.  In  case  of  the  Inability 
of  the  President  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  said  pow- 
ers and  duties  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice 
President,  until  the  inability  be  removed 
The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  in- 
ability, both  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident.  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  be 
President,  or  In  case  of  Inabilltv.  act  as 
President,  and  such  officer  shall  be  or  act 
as  President  accordingly,  until  a  President 
shall  be  elected  or.  In  case  of  InabUlty.  tin- 
til  the  inability  shaU  be  earlier  removed. 
The  commencement  and  terminaUon  of  any 
inabiUty  shall  be  determined  by  such  meth- 
od  as  Congress  shall  by  law  provide." 
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8  J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Oonartltutlon  to  authorize  OoTemora  to  All 
temporary  Ttcancles  In  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembUd  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurHng  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  la  prt^xjeed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  OonsUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  and 
ahall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  or  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  leglalatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ASnCLXS  — 

"SBcnON  1.  On  any  date  that  the  total 
niunber  of  vacancies  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves  exceeds  one-third  of  the  au- 
thorized membership  thereof,  and  for  a  pe- 
riod of  sixty  days  thereafter,  the  executive 
authority  of  each  State  shall  have  power  to 
make  temporary  appointments  to  All  any 
vacancies.  Including  those  happening  during 
such  period,  In  the  representation  from  his 
State  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Any 
person  temporarUy  appointed  to  ttU  any  such 
vacancy  shall  serve  until  the  people  fill  the 
vacancy  by  election  as  provided  few  by  article 
1.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

"Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leels- 
latlon." 


S.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  granting  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote. 

Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article   is   hereby   proposed   as   an 
amendment  to  the  Ctonstltutlon  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only 
if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"article  — 
"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  age.     The  Congress  shall   have  power   to 
enforce   this   article   by   appropriate   legisla- 
tion." 
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in  the  field  of  the  performing  arts  whll.  u 
has   encouraged   and  reflected   the  miL 
ideals  of  our  country;   and  "^"-moc 

Whereas  in  fulfilling  its  function  of  n,,^ 
tectlng  and  securing  the  rights  of  actors^ 
performers  in  the  legitimate  theater  Art!!i 
Equity  Association  has  materially  enhS!, 
and  Inspired  the  cultural  life  of  the  D^t!. 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  ^ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  n, 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  n, 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  th 
week  of  May  20-26,  1963,  is  hereby  deslimau!! 
as  National  Actors'  Equity  Week,  in  recoT 
nitlon  of  the  outstanding  contribution  whirh 
Actors'  Equity  Association  has  made  to  th- 
cultural  life  of  our  Nation  * 


The  Joint  resolutions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Keating  (for  himself  and  Mr  Kk- 
FAT7VER),  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows  : 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  In  presidential  elections. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment    to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  of 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"abticle  — 
"SicnON  1.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  Is   otherwise  qualified   to   vote   in   any 
election  held  In  any  State  or  in  the  District 
constituting  the  seat  of  Gtovernment  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  choosing  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  for  such  electors  in  such  election  be- 
cause of  any  residence  requirement  of  such 
State  or  such  District,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
such  citizen  has  resided  in  such   State   (or 
the  political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect 
to  which  the  requirement  applies) .  or  in  such 
District,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  ninety  days  preceding  such  election. 

"Sic.  2.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  a  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District 
constituting  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  a  lesser  period  than 
that  required  for  voting  in  an  election  for 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  such 
election,  shall  nevertheless  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  such  election.  If  he  was  either  eligible 
to  so  vote  In  another  political  subdivision  of 
the  same  State,  or  in  another  State,  or  in 
such  District,  Immediately  prior  to  his 
change  of  residence,  or  if  he  would  have  been 
eligible  to  so  vote  If  he  had  continued  to 
reside  in  such  place  until  such  election." 


DESIGNATION  OP  NATIONAL  AC- 
TORS' EQUITY  WEEK 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Scott],  and  myself,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  May  20  to 
26,  1963,  as  National  Actors*  Equity 
Week. 

Mr.  President,  Actors'  Equity  was 
founded  50  years  ago  on  May  26,  1913 
Today  it  represents  about  13,000  profes- 
sional actors  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Its  foimding  purpose,  which 
has  been  carried  out  to  this  day,  is  to 
advance,  foster,  and  benefit  all  those 
cormected  with  the  art  of  the  theater. 
As  the  organizational  arm  of  actors  and 
performers  in  the  legitimate  theater 
Actors'  Equity  has  fulfilled  the  twin 
functions  of  protecting  and  securing  the 
rights  of  its  members  while  striving  for 
betterment  of  the  cultural  life  of  our 
NaUon.  It  stands  for  the  highest  artis- 
tic ideals  of  our  country. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  privilege  for 
me.  Mr.  President,  to  present  this  joint 
resolution,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  its  text  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39) 
designating  the  week  of  May  20-26  1963 
as  National  Actors'  Equity  Week,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Keating  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Actors'  Equity  Association  now 
represents  approximately  13,000  professional 
actors  who  reside  and  perform  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and 

Whereas  Actors'  Equity  Association  was 
formed  in  order  to  "advance,  promote,  fos- 
ter, and  benefit  all  those  connected  with  the 
'art  of  the  theater';"  and 

Whereas  Actors'  Equity  Association  has 
provided  responsible  and  creative  leadership 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  AMEND  THE 

STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  the  followine 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  that 
the  question  of  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
shall  be  decided  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing  and  also  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

Such  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  shall  read  as  follows; 

"HtTLK  xxn 

"1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  dav 
certain.  ' 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  coromlt. 

"To  amend. 

Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged;  and  the  motions  re- 
lating to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
in  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sen- 
ators, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unflnUhed  busi- 
ness, is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion 
to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one. 
he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate 
and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll, 
and  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum 
Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  with- 
out debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  and  also  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn, 
then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  shall  be  the  unfinished  business 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business  until 
disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before    the  Senate,   or    the    unfinished    busl- 
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ncss.  the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions      subcommittee    Staff    members      In    an- 

°L»  senator  who  .peak..     ExcSpt  by  unanl-       ^,i?,^J.*'°?,'PV?.!*  ..'^""'^l'"^    ""A  "**' 

01OUS   consent,   no    amendment   shall    be    In      ""  i/'ioc  o    .,^,„       ♦..    i_i 


order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  presented 
and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory 
motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amend- 
ment not  germane  shall  be  in  order.  Points 
of  order,  including  qvie.stions  of  relevancy, 
and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock  i  shall  not  apply  to  any 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to  change 
any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 


AMENDMENT    OF    RULE    RELATING 
TO    CLOTURE — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  at  ttie  appropriate  time  a 
prof>06al  for  a  Senate  rules  change 
which  would  correct  a  serious  injustice. 

I  have  already  given  notice,  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  XL,  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  move  to  amend  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  a  new  rule  which  will  guarantee 
minority  Senators  the  adequate  num- 
ber of  staff  members  on  committees  and 
subcommittees  they  so  badly  need  at 
the  present  time. 

Although  Republicans  constitute  over 
one-third  of  the  Senate,  they  have  at 
their  disposal  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  committee  and 


policies,  the  minority  labors  under  a 
serious  handicap,  becau-e  of  the  staffing 
situation. 

The  need  for  a  congressional  minority 
to  keep  the  majority  on  the  path  of 
leason  and  good  sense  is  sharply  pointed 
out  in  an  essay  by  'Walter  Lippmann. 
Lippmaiin  says  in  part: 

The  democratic  system  c.innot  be  operated 
without  effective  opposition.  •  »  •  The 
party  in  power  should  never  outrage  the 
minority.  That  means  that  It  must  listen 
to  the  minority  and  be  moved  by  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  mlnorliy,  A  good  statesman, 
like  any  other  sensible  human  being,  al- 
ways learns  more  from  his  opponents  than 
from  his  fervent  supporters.  For  his  sup- 
porters will  push  him  to  disaster  unless  his 
opponents  show  him  where  the  dangers  are. 

When  there  is  an  improper  imbalance 
of  majority  and  minority  rights,  to  the 
extent  of  the  imbalance,  democracy  per- 
ishes. 

I  do  not  ask  that  Republican  Senators 
be  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  those 
of  the  majority  party  Senators,  but  I  do 
feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  some  min- 
imum guarantees  if  our  two-party  sys- 
tem is  to  have  any  meaning. 

These  are  the  guarantees  I  seek: 

First,  that  40  percent  of  the  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  members  of 
committees  be  assigned  to  the  minority. 

Second,  that  40  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  hiring  temporary  em- 
ployees on  select  and  special  committees 


or  subcommittees  be  used  for  staff  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  minority  members 
of  each  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  Humphrey  sub- 
stitute. I  shall  call  up  the  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time;  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


SUMMARY  OF  MONTHLY  PER- 
SONNEL REPORTS  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  REDUCTION  OF 
NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  simimary  of 
monthly  personnel  reports  on  civilian 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  issued  during 
the  recess  of  the  Congress.  These  re- 
ports were  concerned  with  employment 
and  payrolls  during  the  period  August 
to  November  1962.  inclusive. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  sev- 
eral years  standing,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  summary,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me,  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Personnel  and  pay  summary,  August  through  A'ovember  1962 


Total  anj  iiiujor  culiiiorio 


Civiliun  ix-rsonnel  in  expcuiivp  liranc  h 


In  Xnvomber 
nunilKTol — 


Total" 

.^goiicics ox<liisivo  of  Department  o( Defcn.v... 
DoiiurtniiMit  of  Dofcn-v 

In.';i<U'  tlio  I'nltid  ?tat)>s. 

Oiit-'i'lf  \\\c  riiitrd  Stales "" 

Iinlnstrinl  pini)loyniciit 

Forcicn  iiutionals 


2. 498, 179 


1.428.209 
l,<»>y,9T0 


In    Aueu.st 

nuint>eroU — 


Increase  (+■) 
(locrease  {  — ) 


Pa>Toll  u'n  tliou.'^mds  I  in  executive  brant  h 


In  October 
■was — 


In  July 
was — 


2.  h\2. 199 


-14.(rj(i 


1,43»V4«7 
1, 075, 712 


2.330,618 
107,  Sfil 
567,655 


2,347.276 
164,923 
573.638 


-K.278 
-5,742 

-16,658 
-f2,638 
-5,983 


Jl.,'?lfi.9(*i 


$1,221,740 


Increase  (+) 
decrease  (  — ) 


-f-fftl.  KW 


737. 424 
579,482 


««9.35] 
532,389 


170,222 


'  Exclusive  of  foniKii  nnlionals  shown  In  tlie  last  line  of  this  suniiiuirv. 


170,286 


-64 


27.513 


27,118 


•4-48.  (i:;i 
+47,  (lu:^ 


-1-400 


T.Mii.K  \.-~ConsoUdaLcd  tahh  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  ou(>fide  the  United  States  employed  b,,  the  executive  anencies  durina  Xoteiuher 
1062,  and  conipariKon  wUh  Avgmt  UMiJ.  and  pay  for  October  1962,  and  comparuon  irith  J uly  1962 


r>cp;iltiiicnl  or  ag'^iicy 


Espf  iitiv  '  ili|iurlnicnt5  (except  neparlnient  of  Dcfrnse): 

-\(,'riiulturi" ._ 

( 'iMimicrce ^. 

llc.'.ltli,  Kducatlon,  nml  Welfare """""I! 

Inter  inr 

Ju.'itiw^ ., ij.rj^m^i^mri! 

I.*ilior 

1'o.st  Oflice 

.'^late  I  - """""" 

Trc:i.<ury    . ._ 1111111111! 

Evocutivo  (JITiic  of  the  I'resiilcHt: 

W'hif  lloiisi-  Otlicr 

liiirruii  of  llio  Hu'l|f"t 

Coiinc-jl  of  Kcoiioniif  .\ilvisers 

K\i'(ulivc  Mansion  ati'i  (iroumls 

Nation. il  .Vcronaiitirs  nil'!  Spai'e  Council 

.Nalidiial  .'^('<  urity  ('nun' il 1. 

Oiliif  ol  Knierpcncy  I'lannine 

rr("iiiletil'«  CoiiiiTii.'ss'on  on  Campaign  Costs  » 

OllicT  of  .-^cipiico  ami  Tcclinoloity ", 


rers«)nnel 


Novenibw 


August 


108.390 
29.  84:t 
77.83ti 
ta,9i3 

ai,9.'» 

8.799 

5?9,284 

»41,117 

83.704 

331 
462 
49 
78 
26 
40 
426 


Imrea.^ 


1 10.  S.14 
31.392 
7X.638 
r.4,  CW 
32, 271 
•>.  85.1 

r*.*\.  632 
40.80-2 

<  >>1  332 

rj34 
IHj 

m 

I  -J 

23 

46 

483 

1 

27 


315 


19 


r>eereasc 


2,441 

1,549 

802 

2,097 
318 

.Vj 

1,348 


Pay  un  thousands^ 


628 


23 
10 


e 
1 


Soe  I'ootnote.s  at  I'lul  of  tahle. 


October 

July 

InToase 

Deoren«e 

S..M.960 

S51.266 

iK  .'189 

A\.  1119 

20.001 

4.934 

2'*.  4»5 
1!<,  349 
411.  X94 

232 

395 

46 

36 

22 

31 

400 

1 
22 

$703 
978 
996 

ilsis" 

458 

24.  852 

2,106 

3.685 

12 
40 

19.296 
;«.  587 
.S3, 0411 
21,320 
5  392 
281.297 
21,455 
50,  579 

244 

iilijy 

.111111 

..... 

435 

43 

3 

40 

4 
1 
4 

23 

35 

382 

18 

<•) 

1 

27 

fi 
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-Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  mtside  the  United  Stales  empJoi,ed  by  the  exnulivr  nnrnrie^  dw 
1962,  and  comparuon  vnlh  August  1962,  and  pay  for  October  1962,  and  comparLn  u-ith  July  1962- Co^^^^^^^^ 


February  5 


firr  ngrncirs  dvrinq  Xnrrmh^ 


r)f"partTi!ont  or  n?»»noy 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


Increase 


Indopendent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  LiterKoverninoiiUl  RiUtioiL*!.. 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,. _ '_ 

Hoard  of  Oovernors  of  the  Kederul  Kesorve  .System..." 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission '.'.'/./..[. 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Comnusslon  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights .  " 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission I '_ 

Kxport-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration _.^I] 

Federal  .\vlatIon -Vgency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review.I.lll  I 

Federal  Commnnlcations  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Lo»n  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission .         

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission l..." 

Federal  Trade  Commission " 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Oeaenl  Aceoontinf;  Office.. " '" 

Ueoeral  Services  Administration. '" 

Oovernment  Printing  Office ._ riUJIir  

Iloaslng  and  Home  Finance  Agency '_' 

Indian  Claims  Conunission '  "  

Interstate  Commerce  Commission .'-"""""" "" 

Jamee  Madison  Memorial  Commission _       ' 

National  Aeronautics  and  Spaee  Adnuuislmtion      '" 

National  CapitalHousiug  .\uthority. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency  

National  aallery  of  .Vrt " 

National  Labor  Relations  Board.  ' 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation IIII'"  

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Comraisslorf' 

Panama  Canal __ 

President's  Committee  on  Equ^il  Kmi/lojiuLnt  UiTportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Boivrd. "" 

Renegotiation  Boanl.. IWl'.^lWll 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Uevelopnient  CoriH)ralioii  " 

Securities  and  Exchange  Coiiiiuission .  

Selective  Service  System __ 

Small  Business  Adininistriitioii-.   .  "" 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home !]..!!."!. ' 

Sooth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Study  Com' 

mission _ ' 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board " 

TarUr  Commission ^ 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  

Tennessee  Valley  Authoritv...  "'" 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission  » '         

U.8,  Arma  Control  and  E>i8annament  Agency 

U.S.  Iniiormation  Agency...  " 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Coriwration I. "III""!"""""" 

Total,  eicluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Dcpiirtmcnt  of  Defense "'''  'I]"  '][ 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army " 

Department  of  the  Navy..  

Department  of  the  .\ir  Force. ./.......       

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency  

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency.  " 

Office  of  Civil  Defense  ' " 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeis  

Interdepartmental  Activities  

International  Military  Activities 

Armed  Forces  Information  and  Kducalion  .\ctlvities...l"^[.!l  _"."" 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  Department  of  Detent. .ly.....//./......, 

Orand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense  • 

Net  change,  including  Department  of  'DvIl-usc. '11'.'/.. '..'.[[ 


"November  f^re  includes   10,.'M1   (estimated,   pending  completion  of  renortini' 

Els''c^m'S°wi  h  S.K  r  P'"?'^H°'.l^?  Agency'fof  Inl^m'aZnll  D^   o^' 
LtT^i       «>™Pared  with  15,810  in  August  and  their  pay.    These  AID  fimiw  indiiHn 

tn  F'?^',*^,™^  t"^  }i^^  ^*""  f°«'«°  currencies  de'pSitod  bTforelgnT^^WenT! 

^thJ^n,,t^.mS'»™*"tP"'T*^.-   J^""  November  figure  includes  4fl90(iSwdj 

>]^}^^^T^  employees  and  the  August  figure  includes  3,795.      '        ^'»'™'"*^^ 

S^ta  A^Sl^dThef  ^y*^  ^'  '^"P'*'^'^  "f  '"^  '''^  ^'-"=^  ^'^  «'">P»r^-l  -•'" 
« Subject  to  revision. 
«  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information 
»  Agency  abolished  Nov.  1,  1962. 
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49,  2S^  I 
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1.  212 
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20,320 
ll.fi.36 
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S7 

49 

1.3(W 

11 
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i 
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'  Less  tliaii  VflO, 
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•  t-easol  to  exist  pnrsii:int  to  rutilic  U.w  s.v^.l,1 
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DepartBK  nt.  2,903.    If  in  suhs.riurnt  months  emplovment  reporUvf  under  Drovision^ 
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Table  U.-F<  l^ral  personnel  inside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  Xoirmbcr  1962,  and  comparison  with 
August  196S 


Department  or  agency 


Novem- 
ber 


August 


KsH-utivi'  Ut'partinints   irxccpt    Department 
'of  Dcffiis.'  : 

Apnculiure 

(  omnuTiv - 

Hi'iiltti,  Kducation,  and  Welfari' 

IiiIiTior... 

Justin' 

Lalior 

Post  Otiice 

'rrf:i.siiry. 

Kxocutivr  OOict'  of  the  I'residciU: 

Wliiti'  Hoiis<>  OHi.T_ 

Bun'Uii  of  llif  Bu'lpct 

Couiuil  of  Econoinii'  .\<lvis«'rs 

Eiei'iitivi-  M;insioii  and  (irouiids, 

.N'atioiuil  AiToniiiJtit-s  anil  .Si)aii'  Council.. 

National  Smirity  Council 

blTice  of  KnuTgency  rianning 

()tli(v  of  Scii'iiff  and  'l"i"<'linolo(fy 

President's    Coniniis.>i|(m    (jii     ( '.iinpaigTi 

Costs  > 

InJopeliilcMt  a|;eiu-ies; 

Ailvisory    Commission    on     Iiitcrgovern- 
menlal  Hi'Luions, .    .  __    _ 

Anieriain    Battle    -Moiiuiiuiit-s    Commis- 
sion  .-^   ^-.    --.-- 

Atomie  Knerpy  Commission.  

Jtoani  of  (loveinorsot  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  .Aeronautics  Hoard 

Civil  Servici'  Commission 

Civil  \N  ur  CrnteiiniLil  Commission... 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Comuu.sjiion  on  Civil  Kitlils      ..   

Delaware  Uiver  H',i>iii  Comiiii.-Mon 

Eir<"''-Inii)<irt  Hank  of  \\  iishin^iloii 

Farm  Credit  Ailministrulion 

Federal  A  vml ion  .Agenev     .      . 

Feilenil   Co;il   Mine   Safcly    lidurd  o(   He- 
view  -  - 

Fedenil  Communications  Commission 

Feder;il  Deixisit  Insuranct'  CoriKiration 

Fedir.il  Home  I/ian  Bank  Hoard..—;, 

Foiieriil  Maritime  Commission    , 

Fr.lenil  Mediiilion  and  Conciluiiion  Serv- 
ice       _ _i 

Keller  il  I'ower  Commi.sslon. 

Ke<ler;U  Trade  CommtssioiK  _ 

Koreitm  Claims  Seitlenieiil  Commission... 

(iencr;il  Aecoimiini;  Ollice 

(ieneriil  Services  .Administration 

Onveriinicnt  I'rintmt;  ( )llue       

Ilousim:  iind  Home  1- iiiaiice  AKency.. 

Iiiiliiui  Claims  CommisMon 

Interstiile  (^inimeri^'  Commission 

N:itiori:il  Acrolein  irs  ;iiid  .-^jMie  .\(lniiuis- 
tr.ilion  -    .  .    _ 

National  C;i|iu,il  llcii^iiiL'  Aulhoriiv 


107.210 
■M.A)3 
77,  243 

fit.  442 
31,1114 

s.  cm 

.'W7.  S31 

>  lU,3I.'i 

83,090 

334 

4<i2 
4U 
78 
26 
40 

42fi 
46 


36 


0,924 

009 

830 

4,152 

fl 

7 

87 

2 

270 

238 

44.  17(1 

0 
1.428 
1.240 

1.201 

390 

1.029 

1, 132 

02 

4,547 

32,053 

7.12.') 

13, 340 

23 

2,398 

25,376 
418 


109,714 
3(1,  749 
7S.  102 
63.  5.S4 
31.915 
S,  747 

.■i89,  ISO 
lU.  551 

<  83,  724 

334 

48,1 
59 
75 
23 
4«') 

483 
27 

1 


27 

8 
C,901 

K>9 

H42 

4,158 

5 

6 

88 

2 

273 

237 

4.3.  907 


1..V21 

1.262 

1.210 

179 

379 

1.011 

1,129 

63 

4,610 

32,204 

7.028 

13,347 

24 

2,418 

24,M)S 
416 


In- 
crease 

D*^ 

crease 

1 

1  '                   "  " 

2.498 
l..S4«) 

859 
2.112 

311 

.M 

1,3.15 

230 

634 

3" 

23 

10 

3 
19" 

6 

57 

I 
1 

23' 

1 

10 

12 

6 

r 

i 

i" 

263 

3 

C'.'.'.V.'. 

13 

1 

93 
22 

9 

11 

18 
3 

97" 

1 

69 
151 

i 

1 
20 

571 
2 

Department  or  agency 


IndrjK'ndent  acenries— Continued 

N'ation.'il  Capital  Planning  (  ommission.. . 
National  Capital  Transix)rtation  .\pency.. 

National  tiallcry  of.\rt 

National  l.at>or  Relations  Hoiird '..'.'.'. 

National  Mediation  Hoard 

National  Science  Fouiiilalion 

()iitdcK)r    Hix-realion    Resoun-es    Review 

( ■oniiiiissior!  ',.._ 

I'ali.'inci  (':inal 

rrcsiilciii's    ('(vnimi'-sion   on    Equal    Eni- 

l>liO'mcti!  ()pi>ortiiiiily .  _ _. 

Kiiilroid  lieiiremcnt  Bouid 

liciicKo'nition  Hoard ..., 

>t    l^iwreruc  tseawny  Development  Cor- 

I  Mr -It  ion 

ise.  uriliee  ■uii'.  Kv'h.ui>.'c  Commi.ssion 

Si'-lective  .•>rvice  ."^.vstem    

Smiill  Hii^-mess  .\'tmiiiistralion 

Smitlisoni.iii  In-ilitulion 

SoMiiT-i'  Home 

Soiitli   (':irolinH,    (Je«->rei,i,   .\'lalip.ma,   and 

I'lorid.a  W.iliT  .-^tuiiy  Commission 

.~u''versi\e  Aciivities  Conlrol  Ho;v.l 

TirifT  Commission 

Tax  Court  oltiie  I'nited  .'States '."...1 

Tennes,see  \';illey  Authority 

I'.S.    .Anus    Control    and '  iMs.irmament 

Ajen.y _ 

C  S    Inforiiiiition  .Asrency 

\  eteri'.ns'  .\d ministration 

lotjil,  excliidint!  l>epartment  of  Defeiisi- 

.Vet  dccre.kse.  excUulinp  ] )e|iartnu-in  of 
Dcfensi' 

Deii:iMment  of  Defcns*': 

I  il!ic<'  of  ihi   Secretary  of  Defcns*^ 

1  ir  pari  men  I  of  the  .\rniy  _.. 

l>ei>artment  of  tlie  Navy 

1  »i  iiartmeiii  of  tlie  ,Air  Force 

Oefens*'  Attimic  SuiijKjrt  .Agency 

I  >efen.se  Communications  .Agency 

Defen.se  Intellicencf  .Ajreiicy ." 

Mefense  SllJ\|ilv  Aeeiicv...'. 

(ilVlce  of  Ci\  il  I)<fcns.^ _.. 

vs.  Court  of  Military  .Apiieals 

Inl/^rdeiiartmental  activitit>is _. 

Int'-ri:ational  inilil.iry  iK-tivities 

Armed  l-orc-s  Information  and  Education 
.Vet  I  vines 

Total,  Deiiartnient  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  l>i  partmeni  of  Dcfensi' 

Orand  t*ilal,  including  Dejiartment  of 
Oifrnsc 

Net  doc.rcast,  including  i)i  partmeiit  of 
Defense 


Novem- 
ber 


48 

79 

319 

.970 

13^1 

976 


167 

48 

2,026 

203 

102 
1.408 

fl.  f>4r, 

.■^.  118 
1.297 
l.C-^S 

55 

26 

271 

151 

18.  3.15 

100 

3.  IHO 

170.24:1 

,  .3«i.1,  4.'J2 


Augtist 


52 
83 

3iy 

1.949 
135 
850 

4 

172 

.W 

■2.(m 

194 

10,1 
1.368 
0.  fi,1S 
3.173 
1.327 
1,047 

59 

2.1 

2X0 

Ml 

IS,  .551 

99 

3,  KHi 

170.010 

1,374.378 


In-  De- 

crease I  erea.«e 




4 

4 

21' 

4 

126 

4 

40 

"ii 
.... 


2 

68 


12 

;<o 


4 

9 


7;  i;::::"- 

233  i 

1,  564   ]      10,  4<)0 
I 
8.920 


1,976 
.?37.  9.17 
321.  132 

27S,  9113 

2.087 

259 

■>4 

21.039 

l.CXW 

40 

2() 

39 

421 


1,913 

63 

343.  322 

324.  ,120 

27S,  4.10 

453 

2.084 

3 

2a3 

.16 

2,V1 

34 

20,  010 

423 

1.004 

5 

5.  STkI 
3,394 


4<1 

;io 
39 

415 


16 


965,166 


972,896 


1,043  I       8,775 
7.732 


2,330,618  ,2,347,276 


i 


2,007 


19,  21,5 


Ki,  0.18 


1  Nnveinl-r  limirc  include-.  2.741  iesnm.ite<l.  [^'inline  comiiletion  of  reiHirtinc  firoot'ss 
^■vl.sl0Il.^  now  111  proi;re,s.vi  t  niplo\e..^  df  tlie  Atiem  \  for  Intemalioiiul  Development  as 
compared  wliti  2.kiji  in  August. 

3  NovemtH  r  figure  includes  .183  emplo\r.'s  of  tlie  I'eao'  Cortis  as  comtmred  with  609 

lu  .\u>:u.-t. 


'  .'subject  to  revi.sion. 

*  Kevisi'd  on  basi.-;  of  later  information. 

'  Agi'iicy  abolislied  Nov.  ],  l>»i2. 

'  Ceased  to  exist  Sept.  1,  l>.»"i2.  pursuant  to  I'ut  lie  Law  S7-12. 


Tabi  k   in.      F.rhral  pr,s,nnul  oulsuh   thr  Unihd  SiaU s  employed  hy  the  executive  agencies  dumuj  XovemUr  19>:2.  and  ron.pari.on  wi 


.\u(ju)'t  1962 


ilh 


Department  or  agency 


Novem- 
ber 


August 


In- 
crra.se 


Kxeculive   de|)artments    k  \cept    liiparlment 
of  Defense  i: 

Apncultiire 

Cominerci'     

lieallli.  KdUCHli<in,  and    Uelfare II". 

Interior 
.luslice 

l.al.,.r_... I " 

Host  Oflice 

State  '  > 

Treasury 

IndeiHUdeiit  agencies: 

-Ameiic.m  Hattle  Moniiiiaiits  Comnn.v.'-iou 

Atomic  Knercy  Conimis.sion 

Civil  Aeronautics  Hoard     

Civil  .-Service  Commission    

Federal  Aviation  At:cncy 

V%'.ieral  Comniimication's  Commission 

Ke.l.'ral  Deposit  Insuraiii c  Cnrpfiration 

1-oreinn  Claims  Sell  l.iia'iii  (  i'iiimist;ion... 

•  iineral  .Accouiilinc  t'fliee         

'ieneral  Services  .Administration 

Housnui  and  Home  Finance  .\genoy I.I 

.National  .\ernn;iutics  and  Sp,nc«>  .Adminis- 
tration  

N'.ilional  Ijifior  Helations  Hoard.V.IIIIIIII 

N'.Uii,ii;ii  Science  Foundation 

I'iiUaina  ('anal . 


De- 
crease 


1. 


174 
fvKI 
593 
511 
339 
106 
1.4.13 
'30.802 
614 

3m". 

34 

1 

4 

983 

2 

2 

II 

84 

10 

179 

13 

34 

13 

14,  747 


!. 


.1'20 
043 
530 
496 
340 
108 
1,440 
30. 251 
608 

4'27 

31 

1 

4 

973 
2 


10 
181 

12 

;« 

11 

14,653 


54 

'57' 
15 


7 

5.11 

6 


10 
.... 


1 

2 

94 


41 


Department  or  apency 


.N'ovcm-      August        In-  De- 

ber  creiu«e     crease 


IndfjK-ndent  agencie^i—  Continued 

Selei-tiVe  Servn-c  System.. 

Small  Hiisine.sc  Administration 

SmiilisouKin  Inslituiion I.^ 

Telines.ve  Wilk  y  .\illlioritV IIIII 

C.S.  Information  AMeiiey..'. I.I 

\Vl<'raiis'  .Vdministratioii 

Virgin  Island.s  lorixiration 


51 

4.10 

1.1 

2 

8.21fi 

1,00,1 

581 


154 

47 

II 

2 

8.171 

1,014 

724 


3  '_ 

4  I. 


47   I. 


9 
143 


Total,  exeluiling  Dep.irinKnt  of  Dcfcns.  .        02.757 
-Net  increase,  exclu.lnii;   Deiiarlnieni  of 
Defense 


Dci'artincnt  of  Defen^a-: 

Oirici  of  the  Serri'tary  of  Defen.se. 

1  >el  a.'tii.eiil  of  ilie  .Arir.y 

De|  artiiicnt  of  llie  Na\y 

Deparin'eiii  of  the  Air  i'orc*'.. 

I  'e'eiisi'  Coinmnnicaiiniis  .\cency . 

Jnlernalinnal  iiiiiiia;>  ;icliviiies_' _ 

"rolal.  Di  I  rirtnictu  i.f  Defcn'*'.. 

-Net  ijKieiksi',  Departnu  lit  of  i>ereiis(  . 


62,109 


fin 

52. '211 

24.  110 

28.  :i7h 

19 

2(1 


56 

<  .12.  180 

Zi.  9-20 

2»i,  023 

7 

2U 


862 


214 


648 


2 

2.1  '.. 

19»i  .. 

1.7.11  1.. 

12  I.. 


104. 8O4  I      10'2.8]4 


1,990  i... 
1,990 


Granil  total,  iiulnding   Department  of  ' 

IHdfnse :      if.7,.1Cl 

Net  iiicnaj«\  mcIudinK  Deiiurtuient  of 
Defi  nsp.    ' 


164,  9'23 


'NoveinlxT  fiirurc  includes  13,000  (estiti',ate.l,  i  eiidinr  ctmii  lotion  of  P'porting 
I  r.Krssrevi.sionsnow  in  i toi re.'v^ '  en,]  loyivsofihe  Ar-encv  for  International  iH-veloi.- 
ment  a'*  compareil  with  12.91'.)  in  August.  1  hcsi  AID  flLun-s  include  employees  who 
•arc  pai.l  from  foreicn  currcncie-s  depd.Mte.l  l,y  fcnitn  ns  erim.ents  in  a  trust  fiiml 
i<>r  nils  purpose.  The  Novemlier  fipnn-  IncliMes  4  P.M  (estiinnle.t  1  of  these  trust 
luiui  employ. IS  and  the  August  fl>.'ure  includes  H  7W. 


:  N( 


I 


2,852 
2,638 


214 


soydiilHT  fipun  includes  2.>  cmpioyws  of  the  l\:\f<    Corps  a.<  (vinpared  with 
J'2<.  in  .Aucii'it. 
'  Sulijen  to  revision. 
«  Hevi.s^tl  cm  Ihlsi.s  of  later  information. 
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T.^BLE  IV.-Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Gm'ernment  inside  and  outside  the  Vnitrd  .<^tntrs  e,vployrd  h,  (he  ,,ec,.,i,c  a,er,cie.  d     ■ 

Aovember  1962,  and  compariaon  irith  A,ig,<.st  l!>fi2  '     ^        ■'  ^  '"'"''  agcucies  durxn 


Department  or  agency 


Kvcutive  departments   (except   Department 
of  I)efea"»): 

A(triculture 

<'ommerce 

Interior 

Post  Office ...iiriiiiin  "" 

Treasury """ 

lii(lo[)endent  agencies: 

Atomic  Enerjry  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency "] 

Oeneral  Serriccs  Administration.. 

(iovemment  Printing  Office 

National     Aeronautics    and    i^pucc     Ad- 
ministration   

T'anama  Canal II"II"""III   "^ 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  licvciopmcnt  Cor- 

txiration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority...!!" ' 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation '..'/ 


Novem- 
ber 


3,765 
5.  562 
7,  .584 
251 
5.  201 

247 
2,9T2 
1.764 
7, 125 

2.S.  389 
7,  ^V2 

162 

!.■,  312 
.581 


Tot^  eicladinp  Department  of  Defen.se 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


Angust 


24.817 
7,  o7*i 

132 

15,  490 
724 


In- 
crease 


3,739 

26 

.5.  r27 

8,658 

252 

.5,193 

8 

269 

2,  go.-) 

67 

1.699 

65 

7,028 

97 

De- 
crease 


165 

1,074 

1 


I 


Department  or  agency 


83,427 


84,  J05 


30 


00 


:_ 


178 
113 


865  1,643 
778 


Department  of  Defen-'v: 

Department  of  the  .\rniv: 

Inside  the  Tnited  .■^tiife? 

Outside  the  Vnlted  States I 

Dopartn-ent  of  the  N'my: 

Insi'le  the  Cnifpil  .-^titcs 

Oiitsi.le  the  tnited  Suites 

Dijartrneiit  of  the  Air  Force: 

I      Insi'te  the  I'nite'l  .-^tates 

,      OutM'le  the  Inited  St.-^tes.'. ..!!!!!"" 
I^ofenso  .Supply  Aeencv: 

Insi'lc  the  United  t-tate.'! 

Total,  Dcp:«rtment  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Deimrtnicnt  of  l^efcrusc. 

Gr\nd  total,  inclu'liug  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  'lecrc!vse,  intludiner  Department 
of  Defeus<- 


•  Subject  to  revision. 

Tablk  V. — Foreign  nalionnis  working  under  U.S.  age 
provided  by  contractual  ''    '  " 

of  funds  from  which  th 


Nciveni- 
ber 


>  141.938 
1  4,552 

198. 218 
1,282 

iss.oei 

1,184 
1.993 


-Vugust 


<  143, 836 
»4.400 

201,353 
1,264 

1,052 
2.0C8 


484,228 


567,655 


489,433 


In- 

creiisc 

crease 

""U2 

li89s 

is 

3,  l.V, 

"132" 

399 

"p 

302 

S.jfi? 

5.205 

573,638 


1,167 


7,150 


5,983 


'  Rf  vised  on  ba.-iis  of  later  information. 


'iey  are  paid,  as  of  November  196?  and  componion  inlh  Aurju.^i  196 i  ^  '^^  *""''' 


Couutry 

Total 

1 

Anny 

N.ivy 

Air  Force 

NiitiomU  Aeronaulirs 
and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

November 

AugU5t 

Novemljcr 

Augist 

Novpmi>er 

August 

November 

Aupu5t 

N'ovemlicr 

AugiW 

Canada 

Crete "  " ' " 

Kngland 

France 

1 

35 

65 

3,3.>() 

22.  4,55 

M.65.S 

266 

1«« 

.53, 009 

6,21S 

2,417 

62 

563 

1 

36 

60 

3.290 

22.  439 

80,990 

261 

1-28 

53,  687 

6.212 

2,568 

,54 

560 

is.'.wV 

68,Xt8 

:::::::::::: 

18,986 
6,218 

i8;7.5i' 

68,045 
19^278' 

ioo" 

11 

87 

If'ioi" 

783' 

663' 

hI' 

11 

87 

■""''iMre' 

763' 

660" 

36" 

65 

3,  220 

3.939 

12,  733 

266 

163 

19,  619 

1,'634" 

52 

36" 

60 

3,199 

3.  677 

12, 8.58 

261 

128 

19,931 

i,'805' 
54 

1 


1 

tJermany 

dreece.. _ 

(Greenland _ \.  

Japan 

Korea " 

Morocco 

Netherlands "  ""' " '" 

Trinidad /.V.'.VV'^^^ 

Total .   1 

% 

:::: 

286 



170,222 

170,  286           112,  547 

112 

15,948 

15,000 

41,726 

42,000 

1                     1 

«  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 





Statement  bt  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 

Civilian  employment  in  the  executive 
brancb  of  the  Federal  Government  decreased 
14,020  during  the  period  August  through 
November  1962.  The  total  in  August  was 
2,512,199.  In  November  there  were  2.498,179 
civilian  employees. 

Employment  by  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  showed  a  net  decrease 
of  8,278  during  the  period  from  August 
through  November  1962.  decreasing  from 
1.436,487  in  August  to  1.428,209  in  November. 
Civilian  employment  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  decreased  5,742  during  the  same 
period,  decreasing  from  1,075,712  in  August 
to  1,069,970  In  November. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  16,658  from  2,347,276  in 
August  to  2.330,618  in  November.  Outside 
the  United  States  civilian  employment  in- 
creased 2,638  from  164,923  in  August  to  167,- 
561  in  November.  Industrial  employment 
by  Federal  agencies  decreased  5,983  from 
573.638  In  August  to  567,655  in  November. 

In  July  the  Federal  civilian  payroll  was 
ruxmlng  at  an  annual  rate  of  $14,661  million, 
and  in  Otrtober  it  was  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $15,803  million. 

These  figures  summarize  compilations  of 
monthly  personnel  reports  certified  by  execu- 
tive agencies  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures since  Congress  adjourned  October  13 
1962. 

In  addition  to  this  regularly  reported 
civilian  employment,  there  were  foreign  na- 
tionals working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas. 


excluded  from  usual  personnel  reporting. 
whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  na- 
ttire  of  their  work  or  the  source  of  funds 
from  which  they  are  paid.  These  numbered 
170.286  in  August  and  170.222  In  November, 
a   decrease   of   64.  1 

IMPOSITION    OP    ADDITIONAL    DU- 
TIES     ON     CERTAIN      IMPORTED 
CATTLE,  BEEF,  AND  VEAL— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr.     SIMPSON.     Mr.     President,     on 
January  28  I  introduced  S.  557,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  impose 
additional  duties  on  cattle,  beef  and  veal 
imported  each  year  in  excess  of  annual 
quotas.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  Senators  Curtis  and  Dom- 
iNiCK  be  included  as  cosponsors  of  this 
measure  the  next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


bill  (S.  559)  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices 
in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
on  January  28,  I  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  13  of  my  colleagues,  the 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  yes- 
terday the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Archibald  S.  Alexander,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcoRS, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Address  by  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward 

Day  delivered  at  Charleston  (W.  Va  )   Cbain- 

ber  of  Commerce  dinner  for  members  of  the 

West  Virginia  Legislature.  January  29.  1963. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 

Television  address  by  President  Kennedy 
In  tribute  to  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nal  Brith.  on  January  31.  1963:  also  a 
news  item  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  4,  1963.  relating  to  the  election  of 
Dore  Schary  as  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  BEEN 
SHOVELING  OUT  THE  TAXPAYERS' 
MONEY  TO  CONGRESSMAN  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  loose  manner 
in  which  the  administration  has  been 
shoveling  the  taxi>ayers'  money  out  to 
Congressman  Adam  Clatton  Powell. 

During  the  past  12  months  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  have  been 
scrambling  around  to  see  who  could  give 
Mr.  PowKLL  the  most  favorable  deal. 

Last  summer  on  the  front  pa^e  of 
every  newspaper  were  accounts  of  Mr. 
POWELL'S  European  vacation  vrtth  his 
lady  friends,  where  he  attended  all  the 
night  spots  of  the  European  capitals  on 
a  tax -paid  junket  that  was  financed 
through  the  State  Department. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  the  State 
Department's  ever  having  approved  this 
unnecessary  Junket.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  in  no  way  obligated  to  finance 
any  such  extravaganza  by  any  Member 
of  Congress. 

While  the  State  Department  was 
financing  Mr.  Powell's  and  his  lady 
friends'  trip  to  Europe,  however,  other 
agencies  were  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done. 

For  example,  on  August  1,  1962— just 
4  months  prior  to  the  election — the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare made  an  outright  grant  of  $250,000 
to  Mr.  Powell  and  his  associates.  This 
$250,000  grant  allegedly  was  made  to  Mr. 
Powell  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
nucleus  of  a  domestic  peace  corps.  The 
fact  that  a  domestic  peace  corps  has.  as 
yet,  not  been  approved  by  Congress  did  in 
no  way  deter  the  Department  from 
financing  such  a  project.  They  merely 
tapped  an  appropriation  which  had  been 
approved  under  Public  Law  87-274  for 
the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

One  official  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  attempt- 
ed to  justify  this  questionable  grant  to 
Mr.  Powell  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
by  explaining  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Powell  with  his  experience  could  make 
an  outstanding  contribution  toward  solv- 
ing the  juvenile  delinquency  problem. 

For  the  administration  to  authorize 
a  grant  of  $250,000  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Congressman  Powell  under  the  guise 
that  it  would  help  to  combat  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  problem  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Powell,  whose  escapades  have 
been  on  the  front  page  of  every  news- 


paper for  semtd  months,  could  well  be 
recognized  as  an  authorl^  on  "tdult  de- 
linquency," but  most  certainly  he  is  not 
the  caliber  of  a  man  who  the  American 
people  would  want  to  set  an  example  for 
the  youth  of  our  country. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  of 
February  15,  1962.  signed  by  Mr. 
Nestingen.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows : 

Secretary  or  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  DC,  February  i,  i96l 
Hon.  John  J.  Wn.LLAMs. 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  dated  January  21.  1963, 
regarding  a  Federal  grant  of  $260,000  to  As- 
sociated   Commiuiity    Teams,    Inc. 

Enclosed  Is  a  statement  by  Bernard  Rvissell. 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  which 
should  clarify  your  questions  as  well  as 
those  raised  by  Mr.  Davenport  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram.   If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Ivan  A  Nestingen, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Report    on    Associated    Communttt    Teams, 

Inc. 
(By  Bernard  Russell,  special  assistant  to  the 
secretary  for  Juvenile  delinquency) 
Associated  Community  Teams.  Inc.,  first 
submitted  an  application  on  May  16,  1962. 
The  applicaUon  was  withdrawn  after  con- 
sultation with  staff  since  it  overlapped  with 
another  project  in  Harlem.  The  proposal 
was  then  redrawn  requesting  a  grant  "to 
sponsor  in  the  central  Harlem  commtmity 
the  development  of  (1)  a  domestic  peace 
corps,  and  (2)  an  urban  service  corps  pro- 
gram as  an  outgrowth  of  the  domestic  peace 
corps.  This  will  require  the  development  of  a 
program  for  the  effective  training  of  profes- 
sional and  lay  personnel  who  will  be  com- 
petent to  design  and  conduct  the  several 
programs  involved  in  the  domestic  peace 
corps  concept.  The  urban  service  corjw  is 
conceived  as  an  evolving  phase  of  the  domes- 
tic peace  corps,  in  which  peace  corps  trainees 
would  eventually  gain  the  skills  and  compe- 
tence for  supervising  youngsters  recruited 
into  the  urban  service  corps."  This  proposal 
was  reviewed  by  a  technical  review  panel 
composed  of  experts  outside  of  Government 
who  recommended  approval.  The  grant  was 
approved  on  August  1,  1962. 

The  incorporators  of  Associated  Commu- 
nity Teams,  Inc.,  are  the  following  five  p)eo- 
ple:  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Congressman, 
minister;  Livingston  L.  Wingate.  associate 
counsel  for  labor-management.  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor;  David  D.  Jones, 
deputy  commissioner  of  correction;  Jawn  A. 
Sandlfer.  attorney,  civic  leader;  and  Jose 
Ramos  Lopez,  assemblyman.  New  York  City. 
Attached  is  a  list  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  elect  their  own  ofllcerE.  The  officers 
are  Mr.  Andrew  Tj-ler,  president;  Miss  Evelyn 
Cunningham,  secretary;  and  Mr.  David 
Jones,  treasurer. 

Associated  Community  Teams,  Inc.,  has  of- 
fices at  179  West  137th  Street  in  New  York 
City.  They  were  awarded  this  grant  under 
Public  Law  87-274.  section  4. 

Accounting  reports  on  projects  under  this 
program  are  required  to  be  filed  at  the  end 
of  each  year's  expertence,  or  within  S  months 


after    eEpiration    of    the    grant,    whichever 
ccHnes  earlier. 

An  audit  is  being  oondtictAd  at  tills  time 
on  the  grant  Issued  to  A— ocistsd  Coaimunlty 
Teams,  Inc..  whldi  la  part  of  an  Interim 
audit  we  are  conducting  for  aU  our  projects. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  cite  an  example  of  Mr. 
Powell's  influence  with  this  administra- 
tion under  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency.  Long-term  loans  total- 
ing nearly  $11  million  at  interest  rates 
as  low  as  3  %  percent  have  been  approved 
to  Mr.  Powell  and  his  associates. 

Three  loans  totaling  $10,838,000  have 
been  approved  for  the  construction  of  a 
housing  development  and  the  purchase 
of  hotels,  the  total  cost  of  which,  based 
on  the  administration's  own  records,  was 
to   be  only  $8,588,000 

Not  only  were  these  loans  sufficient  to 
cover  100  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost 
of  the  properties  in  question,  but  in  one 
instance  the  loan  approved  was  for  ex- 
actly double  the  acquisition  price. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Incorporated  in  the  Record  two 
letters  both  signed  by  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver.  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  one  dated 
November  14,  1962,  and  the  second  dated 
December  18.  1962,  in  which  these  loans 
are  more  fully  described. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HousiNO  AND  Home 

Finance  Ackxct, 
OrncE  or  the  AoMimsTRATOK. 
Washington,  D.C..  November  14,  1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Skkatqb  Wilulams:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  erf  October  23.  1962,  requesting 
a  record  of  all  loans  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Congressman  Adam  Clatton 
Po\vell,  Jr.,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Pbun- 
datlon.  or  other  company  (ale)  with  which 
he  is  connected. 

With  respect  to  the  FMeral  Housing  Ad- 
ministration program  of  Insured  mortgages. 
Commissioner  Neal  J.  Hardy  advisee  me  that 
In  the  small  homes  program  (one-  to  four- 
family  residences) ,  he  is  not  able  to  immedi- 
ately identify  any  loans  which  have  been  in- 
sured in  the  name  of  Adam  Clatton  Powell. 
Jr.,  or  related  companies.  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  that  since  there  are  approxi- 
mately 3  4  million  small  home  mortgages 
Insured  by  the  PHA.  It  is  ZK>t  possible  to  aay 
with  certainty  that  RepreeentaUve  Powmll 
has  not  been  the  mortgagor  in  an  Insured 
mortgage. 

With  respect  to  muJtifamUy  housing  op- 
erations, there  are  presently  three  proposals 
before  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
One  application  In  formal  processing  Is  a 
section  221(d)(S)  project  for  lower  Income 
occupants.  The  essential  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  niad,  Bronx.  NY.  project  No.  012- 
55002NP.  section  221(d)(3):  Below  market 
interest  rate,  8V,  percent;  858  units,  M-story- 
mortgage,  100  percent.  •4,938,000;  sponsor, 
Morris  Park  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Coun- 
cil, Inc.  (instrumentality  of  the  Abyssinian 
Baptist  Church) ;  eliglblUty  of  nonprofit  ap- 
proved September  3.  1962;  buUder.  Robert 
Chuckrow  Construction  Co. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  firm  proposals 
before  the  FHA  InTolrtag  mortgages  under 
section  231  to  provide  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly as  follows: 

1.  Hotel  2400,  Washington.  DC.  (rehabUl- 
tatton) .  project  No.  000-S800S-NP :    407  units. 
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8-8tory;  acquisition  price  of  property, 
•2,250.000  plus;  requested  mortgage  amount, 
$4,850,000;  Interest  6>4  percent  plus  one-half 
of  1  percent  mortgage  Insurance  premium. 
Application  was  found  feasible  at  94,500,000 
subject  to  enactment  of  legislation  granting 
Ux  abatement.  Processing  will  be  under- 
taken upon  formal  advice  from  mortgagee. 

2.  Douglas  Hotel,  Newark.  N.J.  (rehabilita- 
tion) :  183  tmits,  8-story;  acquisition  price  of 
property,  $1,400,000;  Interest  5«4  percent  plus 
one-half  of  1  percent  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
mium. Preapplicatlon  analysis  Is  now  under- 
way. The  submissions  necessary  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  of  nonprofit  mortgagor  not 
complete  at  this  time. 

In  regard  to  your  request  for  the  financial 
statement  accompanying  the  applications,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  the  PHA  U  legally  pre- 
cluded from  disseminating  information  of 
this  type  which  U  submitted  by  private  par- 
ties on  a  confidential  basis  In  support  of  ap- 
plications for  mortgage  insurance. 

In  connection  with  the  two  projects  In- 
volving rehabilitation.  Commissioner  Hardy 
informs  me  that  the  proposals  Involve  loan 
amounts  which  wlU  exceed  the  acquisition 
cost  of  the  property  by  reason  of  the  costs 
incidental  to  repairing  and  converting  the 
property  to  its  new  use.  By  law,  the  amount 
of  mortgage  cannot  exceed  the  acquisition 
cost  or  aa-is  value  whichever  is  lesser,  plus 
the  cost  of  rehabilitation;  or  the  value  of 
the  property  as  rehabilitated  whichever  is 
lesser. 

Sincerely    yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Administrator. 

Housing  and  Home 

Finance  Agency. 
OmcE  of  the  Administrator, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  18  1962 
Hon.  John  j.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAR  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  December  4.  1962, 
wherein  you  request  additional  Information 
pertinent  to  the  three  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion sponsored  by  affiliates  of  Congressman 
Aoam  Clayton  Powell. 

Your  questions  will  be  answered  in  the  or- 
der presented. 

The  first  relates  to  proposed  legislation 
necessary  to  obtain  tax  abatement  for  Hotel 
2400  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  August 
1,  1963,  the  Honorable  Abraham  J.  Mitltkr, 
of  New  York,  introduced  bill  H.R.  12757.  copy 
of  Which  is  enclosed.  If  passed  In  its  present 
form.  It  appears  this  bill  would  provide  for 
c<Hnplete  abatement  of  real  estate  taxes  un- 
limited as  to  time. 

The  second  question  relates  to  financing 
details  of  the  three  projects.  In  relation  to 
the  ratio  of  loan  to  acquisition  coet  of  Hotel 
2400  and  the  Douglas  Hotel,  our  rules  re- 
quire that  the  loan  not  exceed  the  acquisi- 
tion cost,  plus  cost  of  rehabilitation. 
Processing  in  FHA  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  their  estimate  of  rehabilitation 
cost  is  available  and  thus  we  are  unable  to 
fiu-nish  you  with  the  amount  of  loan  that 
would  be  eligible  provided  the  tax  legislation 
is  obtained.  FHA  Commissioner  Hardy  in- 
forms me  the  Douglas  Hotel  prop>osal  has  not 
proceeded  beyond  the  initial  preliminary 
stage  and  there  is  no  representation  as  to  a 
firm  acquisition  cost  at  this  time. 

The  third  property  known  as  The  Illiad 
is  proposed  construction  and  not  rehabilita- 
tion, thus  the  acquisition  cost  will  relate  to 
land  only. 

Information  is  not  available  as  to  disburse- 
ments since  no  mortgagor  corporation  has 
been  created  nor  closing  obtained  in  any  of 
the  three  mentioned  cases  and  is  not  ex- 
pected before  the  summer  of  1963. 

The  answer  to  question  three  is,  of  course, 
in  the  afllrmative  as  a  result  of  section  227  of 


the  National  Housing  Act  wherein  cost  cer- 
tification is  required. 

In  answer  to  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  I  am 
informed  the  FHA  has  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  this  sponsoring  group. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C  Weaver. 

Admtni.itrator 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  addition  to  approving  these 
loans,  the  administration  gave  its  sup- 
port to  H.R.  12757.  introduced  on  August 
1,  1962,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to 
exempt  from  all  District  of  Columbia  real 
estate  taxes  one  of  the  properties  listed 
above— the  Hotel  2400,  in  Washington. 
DC. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  from  this  bill 
as  endorsed  by  the  administration.  This 
paragraph  follows  a  description  of  the 
property  known  as  the  Hotel  2400  in  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

It  is  hereby  exempt  from  all  real  property 
taxation  so  long  as  the  same  is  owned  by  and 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  Foundation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
ministration-sponsored bill,  H.R.  12757, 
which  would  give  Mr.  Powell  this 
favored  tax  exemption,  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of     the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  that 
certain  plot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  with  the 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  lying 
and  being  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
known   and   described   as  follows:    Lot  99   in 
the  combination  made  by  Kennedy  Brothers, 
Incorporated,    of    lots   in    block   6,    Meridian 
Hill:  as  per  plot  recorded  la  liber  Numt)ered 
55.  folio  162,  of  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and. 
also,  all  of  the  lots  100  in  the  combination 
made  by  Kennedy  Brothers.  Incorporated,  of 
lots  in  said  block  6,  Meridian  Hill,  as  per  the 
plat  recorded  in  liber  numbered  56,  folio  16, 
of    the    aforesaid    surveyor's    office    records; 
excepting  the  part  thereof  condemned   and 
taken  for  alley  purposes  by  proceeding  in  dis- 
trict court  case  numt>ered  1535  in  the  United 
States    District    Court   for    the    District   of 
Columbia:  which  land  is  designated  on  the 
records   of    the   Assessor   of    the   District    of 
Columbia  for  taxation  purposes  as  lots  903 
and    920    in    square    2571,    is   hereby    exempt 
from  all  real  property  taxation  so  long  as  the 
same  is  owned  by  and  used  to  carry  out  the 
purposes     of     the     Adam     Clayton     Powell 
Foundation,   Incorporated,   and   is   not   used 
for  commercial  purposes,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions   of  sections   2.   3.   and    5   of   the   Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  property 
exempt   from    taxation    in    the    District   of 
Columbia",  approved  December  24.  1942  (56 
Stat.  1091:  D.C.  Code.  sees.  47-80ib,  47-801c 
47-80 le). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  while  these  three  agencies 
were  shoveling  out  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  Mr.  Powell  and  his  numerous  opera- 
tions, we  find  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  was  still  carrying  Mr.  Powell  on 
its  books  as  delinquent  in  his  Federal  in- 
come taxes  for  the  years  1949,  1950  1951 
1952,  1953,  1954,  and  1955. 

While  the  Treasury  Department  states 
that,  as  yet,  it  has  not  accepted  a  com- 
promise for  the  settling  of  these  taxes,  I 
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find  no  evidence  where  the  Departmi^nf 
is  really  trying  to  collect  the  money 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Mortimer 
Caplin.  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  under  date  of  Decern 
ber  31,  1962,  in  which  he  outlines  Ur' 
Powell's  delinquency  in  Federal  incomp 
taxes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

us.    TREA.SURY    Department, 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Washington.  DC,  December  31   1962 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington^  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Willums:  This  refers  to 
your  letter  of  December  5.  1962,  concernlne 
Representative  Adam  C.  Powell.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity  I  am  repeating  the  Inquiries 
contained  in  your  letter,  with  our  response 
directly  beneath  each  question. 

1.  Question:  The  total  amount  of  back 
taxes  which  Mr.  Powell  owed,  along  with  the 
amount  of  the  penalties  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest due  as  of  that  date,  broken  down  by 
years. 

Answer:  The  amount  of  back  taxes  owed 
by  Mr.  Powell  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined. The  Federal  Government  notified 
the  taxpayer  that  it  proposed  to  assess  cer- 
tain deficiencies  against  him  for  the  years 
1949  through  1955.  The  taxpayer  has  peti- 
tioned the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  hearing  on 
these  matters.  The  records  of  the  Tax 
Court  reveal  the  following; 

Docket  No.  2850-62:  The  taxpayer  was 
notified  on  April  18.  1962,  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  assess  the  following  defi- 
ciency against  him  for  the  taxable  year 
ended  December  31,  1951: 

Tax $7,442.12 

Fraud  penalty 3,721.06 

Estimated  tax  penalty 533.34 
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Total 11,696.52 

Docket  No.  2851-62:  The  taxpayer  was 
notified  on  April  18,  1962,  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  assess  the  following  defi- 
ciencies  against  him  for  the  taxable  years 
ended  December  31,  1949,  1950,  1952,  1953 
1P54,  and  1955: 


1949 

19% 

Tax 

%5.  512.  41 

2,  7.V».  20 

51.5.  60 

$2. 643.  .M 
1  321  67 

KniiKi  iionalty 

K.stiinatcil  tux  penalty 

406.31 

Tot:\l 

8,  784.  27 

4.  .373. 32 

1952 

19.53 

T;lX. 

$fi,203.no 
3, 101.  ,y) 

346.75 

$2,141..'i9 
1,070.  SO 

37.  s: 

Kniii'l  [H'rKilty 

KslimiiUHl  taipeaalty...J.'.. 

Total . 

9.651.25 

3  ''.W  26 

'4 

1954 

19.55 

Tax.  . 

1940  R9 
470.  35 
131.06 

$1.124.«I 
,V)2  41 

Fraud  pi-iialfv... 

Kstimnted  tax  |>enalty 

30.  21 

Total 

1,542.10 

1  717  4;! 

2.  Question:  Has  Mr.  Powi:ll  filed  timely 
tax  returns  in  each  of  the  years  begmnlng 
with  1950  through  1962?  If  not,  so  indi- 
cate. 

Answer:  Mr.  Powill  has  filed  individual 
tax  returns  for  the  years  1950  through  1961. 
The  return   for   1962  is  not  due  to  be  filed 


until  April  15,  19«3.  The  transcript  of  ac- 
eounts  received  from  our  field  office  does 
not  Indicate  that  the  returns  for  the  years 
1950  through  1961  were  deUnquent  when 
filed. 

3.  Question:  Have  there  been  any  com- 
promise settlements  on  Income  taxes  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  Mr.  Powill 
or  any  of  his  companies  during  the  past 
10  years? 

Answer:  There  have  been  no  accepted  of- 
fers in  compromise  with  Mr.  Powxll  durlns; 
the  past  10  years. 

I  hope  that  this  satisfactorily  answers  your 
questions.  If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  me  know. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer  M.  Caplin. 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  summarizing  this  report,  we 
have  this  situation :  Mr.  Powell  has  been 
delinquent  in  his  income  taxes  on  7  of 
the  years  since  1949,  and  he  is  still  being 
carried  as  a  delinquent. 

Notwithstanding  this  tax  delinquency, 
three  agencies  of  the  Government  were 
vying  with  each  other  as  to  which  could 
curry  the  most  favor  with  Mr.  Powell 
by  opening  the  doors  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  State  Department,  with  no  strings 
attached,  freely  financed  Mr.  Powell's 
tour  of  the  nightclubs  in  Europe. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  tapped  a  fund  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  for  the 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
made  an  outripht  prant  of  $250,000  to 
a  foundation  which  Mr.  Pov^ell  and  his 
administrative  assistant.  Mr.  Wingate, 
had  organized  .iust  8  days  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  gift. 

The  officials  of  this  apency  were  not 
quite  clear  as  to  whetlier  they  thought 
Mr.  Powell  would  spend  this  money  in 
studying  the  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem or  whether  he  would  use  it  to  or- 
ganize a  domestic  peace  corps  in  Har- 
lem. There  is  one  point  on  which  thev 
did  agree — that  the  money  would  be 
spent  at  Mr.  Powell's  discretion,  and 
apparently  without  any  exercise  of  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  third  Government  agency, 
was  equally  generous;  it  approved  three 
loans  totaling  nearly  $11  million  on  prop- 
erty which  was  being  purchased  for  ap- 
proximately $8.5  million,  and.  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  administration's 
philanthropy,  it  endorsed  a  bill  which 
would  provide  complete  exemption  from 
all  real  estate  taxes  on  one  of  these  prop- 
erties as  long  as  it  was  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Powell's  outfit. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  NEV/SPAPER 
STRIKE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  strike  in  New 
York  City  remains  unresolved,  although 
at  this  time  the  parties — so  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  press,  and  I  know  this  per- 
sonally—are in  negotiation,  or  at  least 
are  carrying  on  discussions  with  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  in  an  effort,  if  pos- 
sible, to  arrive  at  a  settlement  agreement. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not,  perhaps 

it  is  a  question,  but  perhaps  it  is  not 

the  kind  of  dispute  which  involves  the 
national  health  and  safety,  as  does,  for 
example,  a  strike  at  a  missile  base,  a  de- 
fense facility,  a  communication,  or  a 
public-utility  enterprise.  Nevertheless, 
this  strike  is  verging  upon  a  national 
disaster.  The  newspapers  of  New  York 
City  are,  in  a  real  sense,  national  pu'o- 
lications  which  express  most  importantly 
points  of  view,  and  report  news  of  vital 
interest,  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  are  read 
and  consulted  throughout  the  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition.  New  York  City  itself — 
much  the  largest  city  in  terms  of  its  be- 
ing a  center,  not  only  of  population,  but 
also  of  business,  finance,  commerce,  and 
communications — is  suffering  intolei-able 
losses.  Whatever  may  be  the  technical 
definition  of  a  strike  involving  the  public 
health  and  safety,  the  pubUc  interest  is 
perilously  at  stake. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  people  of 
New  York  are  becoming  understandingly 
impatient  about  the  lag  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  matter.  In  a  most  impor- 
tant way  I  believe  that  what  happens  in 
New  York  will  have  a  highly  important 
effect  upon  what  happens  here  and  what 
happens  in  our  State  legislature  in  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  collective  bargain- 
ing is  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  interest 
in  and  participation  by  Government  in 
that  process. 

In  short.  I  lise  today  to  express  my 
feeling — and  I  deeply  believe  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  my  city  and 
State — that  the  time  has  come  to  settle 
the  New  York  City  newspaper  strike. 
The  parties  are  meeting  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  any  aspect  of  public  responsi- 
bilities and  the  public  interest  which  is 
involved  in  bringing  about  a  settlement 
should  be  impressed  upon  them  now.  I 
rise  for  that  purpose,  and  express  the 
expectation  that  both  management  and 
labor  will  see  their  public  duty.  The 
trial  of  strength  has  gone  on  long 
enough,  it  seems  to  me.  to  satisfy  anyone. 
The  time  has  come  to  bring  the  question 
to  a  conclusion.  I  hope  that  as  the 
parties  go  through  their  deliberations  to- 
day, they  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  public  wants  the  strike  settled, 
which  is  my  view.  If  it  i.s  not  settled  I 
deeply  believe  the  public  will  feel 
aggrieved,  and.  as  it  always  does,  will 
find  ways  through  those  of  us  in  public 
life  and  otherwise  to  express  in  a  very 
practical  way  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
fact  that  the  .strike  has  been  allowed  to 
go  on  for  so  long. 


courtesy  of  yielding  to  me  at  that  time 
for  the  purpose,  if  it  Is  at  all  possible,  of 
presenting  a  motion  which  may  bring  the 
question  to  a  conclusion.  I  make  that 
announcement  at  this  time  merely  to  put 
the  Senate  on  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  anticipate  that  a  statement 
in  which  Senators  will  be  intere.sted  will 
be  made  at  approximately  12  o'clock  to- 
day. I  think  that  we  have  gone  long 
enough  in  our  discussion  of  the  proposed 
change  in  rules.  Frankly,  the  Senate 
has  wasted  entirely  too  much  time.  I 
hope  that  whatever  Senator  may  have 
the  floor  at  12  o'clock  will  show  me  the 


OUR  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  FOR 
PAY  RAISE  IN  OUR  ARMED  FORCES 
DESERVES  SUPPORT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  regard  to  the  President's  message  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  provide  a  pay  raise 
for  the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces,  I  rise 
to  state  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with  this 
proposal.  The  President  asked  us  to 
raise  the  pay  of  the  men  in  our  Armed 
Forces  by  approximately  14  percent. 
These  men  have  not  received  any  pay  in- 
crease in  5  years. 

Having  been  a  private  and  also  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Anned  Forces  and  a  Resei-ve 
officer  in  peacetime,  very  frankly  I  state 
that  servicemen,  enlisted  or  drafted,  are 
underpaid  and  have  been  underpaid. 

Civil  service  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  have,  of  course,  done  a  great 
deal  better.  They  have  received  two  pay 
increases  since  1958.  In  fact,  their  raises 
seem  to  come  automatically.  The  sim- 
ple truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  mih- 
tary  men  have  been  and  are  underpaid. 
This  is  certainly  so  in  comparison  with 
what  is  handed  out  so  readily  to  civil 
sei-vice  employees.  In  many  instances 
civilians  working  under  military  officers 
receive  higher  compensation  than  the 
officers. 

Moreover,  these  civilians  are  protected 
by  dozens  of  civil  service  regulations  and 
built-in  privileges.  They  enjoy  a  40- 
hour  workweek,  in  many  cases  less,  sick 
leave,  and  many,  many  other  benefit,":. 
There  are  no  courts-martial  for  them  if 
they  happen  to  disobey  orders,  as  I  am 
sure  happens  on  occasion.  When  they 
do.  it  is  quite  often  excused  by  saying 
they  have  psychological  problems,  do- 
mestic difficulties,  or  a  personahty 
disorder. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  servicemen 
have  none  of  these  guarantees  which 
have  become  hallowed  in  the  stone  tab- 
lets of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  men  who  form  our  military  might, 
pilot  our  airplanes,  and  spend  days  on 
end  undcrseas  in  our  atomic-powei-ed 
submarines  deserve  a  pay  raise.  We  en- 
.loy  the  freedoms  we  have  due  to  those 
who  for  the  most  part  do  their  dutv— or 
their  dyinj:— under  the  old  slogan  which 
our  sophisticates  would  do  well  not  to 
.•^corn  too  much,   -for  God  and  counti-y." 

Mr.  PiT'^ident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Ihc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Many  sei-vice- 
mcn  trained  in  critical  specialities  have 
been  leaving  the  Armed  Forces  for  civil- 
ian life.  This  has  resulted  in  the  spend- 
ing of  additional  millions  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  training  their  replacements 

For  instance,  some  133,800  enlisted 
men  are  leaving  the  Navy  this  year  and 
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this  service  will  also  require  12,000  new 
officers.  It  requires  40  months  to  train 
the  nuclear-quallfled  personnel  for  a 
modem  submarine  and  36  months  to 
train  a  Polaris  missile  technician.  An 
enlisted  man's  first  enlistment  is  usually 
almost  over  before  he  is  completely 
trained. 

In  these  areas — in  the  electronics 
ratings— the  Navy  is  able  to  reenlist  only 
11  percent  of  its  qualified  people.  The 
others,  attracted  by  the  far  shorter  work 
hours  and  the  much  higher  pay  avail- 
able in  civilian  industry  leave  the  service 
just  as  they  are  becoming  useful. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  for 
our  Government. 

A  police  patrolman  or  a  fireman  in 
New  York  City  has  a  beginning  salary  of 
$5,600  a  year.  The  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters  starts  a  1 -ton- 
truck  driver  at  $513  a  month.  A  chief 
petty  officer  in  the  Navy — and  the  petty 
officers  in  our  Navy  perform  very  im- 
portant duties — one  who  has  20  years 
of  experience,  married,  with  two  chil- 
dren, receiving  both  commuted  rations 
and  quarters  allowances,  has  an  income 

Of  $5,670,  less  than  the  lowest  paid  truck- 
driver. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  chief  petty  officer 
has  retirement  benefits  and  medical  pro- 
tection. However,  so  do  the  policeman 
and  the  union  truckdriver  in  our  society 
today. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  the  situation  that  is  preva- 
lent in  all  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

More  men  would  make  the  Armed 
Forces  their  career  were  salaries  to  be 
adjusted  upward.  As  a  result,  we  would 
not  only  save  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
long  run,  but  have  a  more  eflQcient,  well- 
trained  modern  Defense  Establishment. 

Whether  the  pay  increase  should 
amount  to  14  percent  is  a  matter  for 
congressional  study  and  action.  Both 
officers  and  men  are  entitled  to  raises, 
but  let  us  start  at  the  bottom— not  with 
the  generals.  I  was  amazed  to  read  in 
Newsweek  magazine  of  February  4  the 
report  that  a  senior  officer  with  the  rsink 
of  colonel  was  angry  enough  to  ignore 
the  caution  against  writing  complaints  to 
headquarters. 

As  I  understand  It — 

He  said- 
all  the  raise  I  will  get  is  about  $45  a  month. 
This  Is  almost  insulting. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  would  say  to  this  colonel,  if 
I  could  locate  him,  "Buster,  if  you  feel 
that  way,  you  get  out — and  quick." 

Mr.  President,  selective  service,  or 
conscription,  expires  this  year.  If  we 
make  a  service  career  more  attractive  to 
our  youth  and  to  those  young  men  al- 
ready in  the  Armed  Forces,  we  might 
hope  to  end  peacetime  conscription.  We 
might  be  able  to  build  a  large,  strong, 
professional  Defense  Establishment, 
fully  trained,  and  always  alert.  We  have 
an  excellent  one  now,  but  I  feel  that  we 
could  Improve  on  it.  In  that  event,  we 
would  no  longer  have  to  rely  on  6-month 
draft  enlistments  and  a  large  pool  of 
untrained,  uninterested,  and  unwilling 
reservists.  We  can  bring  this  about  by 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  our  mili- 


tary personnel  to  a  level  at  least  commen- 
surate with  their  civilian  counterparts. 
This  pay  raise  proposal,  advocated  by 
the  President,  Is  worth  careful  consid- 
eration and  final  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
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GOVERNOR  SCR  ANTON.  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. SETTLES  PHILADEL- 
PHIA TRANSIT  STRIKE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  after 
others  had  tried  their  hands  and  failed. 
Gov.  WiUiam  W.  Scranton.  ably  assisted 
by  his  attorney  general.  Walter  E.  Ales- 
sandroni,  succeeded  in  ending  the  transit 
strike  in  Philadelphia.  The  Governor's 
tact  and  firmness  have  earned  him  the 
gratitude  of  Philadelphia's  involuntary 
pedestrians  and  the  respect  of  all  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  stories  of  this  suc- 
cessful settlement,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

SCRANTON's  Firm  Grip  in  Transit  Strike 
Puts  Philadelphia  Back  on  Rails 
(By  Saul  Kohler) 
Harrisburc.   February   2 —This    is   the   In- 
side   story    of    the    settlement    of    the    PTC 
strike.     But  more  than  that,  it  Is  the  story 

of  a  man  who  made  Uls  move  at  precisely  the 
right  time.  Not  too  early  and.  as  it  turned 
out.  not  too  late. 

This  is  the  story  of  Gov.  William  W  Scran- 
ton, who  called  both  sides  together  in  his 
office  and,  despite  the  fact  he  knew  none  of 
the  negotiators  personally,  soon  had  all  of 
them  eating  out  of  his  hand. 

One  high  union  official,  who  described  him- 
self as  a  rock-ribbed  Democrat,  asked  for  an 
autographed  photo  of  the  Governor  before 
leaving  Harrisburg  Friday  njght. 

The  role  played  by  the  Governor  was  sum- 
med up  best  by  Michael  J.  Quill,  interna- 
tional president  of  the  Transport  Workers 
Union,  soon  after  he  arrived  here  last  Tues- 
day. 

"Mr.  Scranton  has  a  complete  grasp  of  the 
situation,"  Quill  said,  and  he  was  right.  For 
days  before  Scranton  Intervened,  he  had  been 
briefed  thoroughly  on  the  strike  situation 
every  few  hours  His  eyes  and  ears  were 
Attorney  General  Walter  E.  Alessandroni, 
who  brought  regular  and  complete  reports 
to  the  executive  offices  after  talking  to  media- 
tors who  were  seeking  a  settlement. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Scranton  acted.  He 
had  read  an  editorial  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  entitled  "A  Cry 
for  Help:  End  Strike  Now"  The  editorial 
pointed  up  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

After  a  meeting  with  his  staff,  the  Gov- 
ernor made  his  move. 

But  between  Tuesday  morning  and  Friday 
night,  there  were  crises  galore. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  these  crises  and 
how  they  were  handled. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  two 
top  negotiators  are  rough  customers.  There 
is  Quill,  the  fast-quipping  labor  leader  with 
a  brogue  and  a  shillelagh,  who — within  the 
confines  of  the  union's  conference  room — 
breathed  from  an  oxygen  mask  and  slipped 
pills  under  his  tongue. 

Then  there  is  Douglas  M  Pratt,  president 
of  National  City  Lines  and  former  head  of 
PTC.  who  bows  his  head,  speaks  softly  but 
decisively  and  about  whom  everyone  says: 
"I'd  hate  to  play  poker  with  him." 
These  are  men  of  different  types,  and 
though  Scranton  Is  younger  than  both,  they 
found   In    him   a    man   to   whom   they   could 


tell    theh-    troubles.      He    listened     and    h 
acted,  going  from  side  to  side  as  though  h 
were  a  mediator  Instead  of  the  States  ohu! 
executive  officer,  *^'"" 

It's  amazing  to  those  who  sat  in  the  G« 
ernor's  reception  room  through  the  \nl' 
negotiations  that  any  State  business  » 
accomplished  during  the  4  days  or  strT^* 
talks.  But  Scranton  did  It.  Perhaps  he  cc^l' 
sldered  this  strike  one  of  the  most  imS" 
tant  pieces  of  business  on  his  desk  ' 

He  knew  he  had  a  Job  to  do  and  realizwi 
soon  that  he  had  hurdles  to  clear     The  bi 
gest  one  was  Philadelphia  Mayor  James  H 
J.  Tate,  who  was  adamant  about  his  oDtx»i 
tlon  to  a  PTC  fare  increase.  y^^^- 

Scranton  had  summoned  Joseph  Sharfsin 
chnlrman  of  the  public  utility  commission 
to  Harrisburg  from  Pittsburgh,  and  neither 
tne  Governor  nor  Sharfsin  could— or  would-l 
gu.u-antee  the  company  the  increase  it  ha« 
requested  from  the  commission 

This  meant,  then,  that  Tate  had  to  be 
convinced— and  he  was.  Although  th# 
mayor  retained  his  opposition  to  any  rise  in 
the  school  fare,  he  softened  somewhat  on  the 
cash  and  token  fares.  Once  he  did  the 
strike  was  as  good  as  settled. 

Here  is  a  day-by-day  log  of  the  high  points 
of  the  negotiations  In  Harrisburg: 

TUESDAY 

The  Governor  decided  to  intervene  He 
didn't  storm  in.  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  situation.  The  negotiators  glared  at  each 
other  and  waited  for  Scranton  to  speak 

The  Governor  spoke  softly  but  decisively 
Thirty  minutes  later,  he  had  both  sides  ne- 
gotiating again.  In  half  an  hour,  he  had 
become  the  focal  point  of  the  talks.  The 
union  and  the  company  were  convinced  they 
could  come  to  him  with  their  gripes. 

Scranton  promised  them  he  would  be 
available  so  long  as  they  were  talking.  He 
waited  for  something  to  happen  Tuesday 
night,  but  nothing  did. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  crLset— getting 
both  sides  together — but  it  came  close  to 
being  ruined. 

WEDNESDAY 

The  guidelines  having  been  drawn  the 
night  before,  there  was  a  somewhat  better 
understanding  of  the  situation  and  the  dif- 
ferences which  had  kept  the  parties  locked 
in  verbal  combat. 

But  the  whole  thing  almost  went  out  the 
window  when  the  principals  left  Harrisburg 
Quill  went  to  Philadelphia  to  report  to  the 
executive  board  of  local  234.  Pratt  went  to 
New  York,  and  from  there  was  going  home  to 
Chicago. 

It  was  apparent  that  nothing  could  be 
done  without  Pratt,  especially  since  the  PTC 
executive  committee  had  rejected  a  union- 
approved  contract  5  days  earlier. 

The  pros  were  betting  that  Quill  wouldn't 
be  back  either.  But  Iron  Mike  had  promised 
the  Governor  he  would  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

After  a  short  collective  bargaining  session, 
the  mediators  and  Alessandroni  informed  the 
Governor  that  nothing  was  being  accom- 
plished without  Pratt. 

For  90  minutes,  they  looked  for  the  Na- 
tional City  Lines  president.  He  was  located 
at  New  York's  Idlewlld  Airport  and  Scranton 
placed  a  call  for  him.  Either  Pratt  didn't 
hear  himself  being  paged  or  he  was  refusing 
to  answer  the  telephone. 

Finally,  the  Gove  nor  asked  airport  offi- 
cials to  announce  over  the  public  address 
system  who  was  calling.  Pratt  answered  the 
phone. 

One  of  Scranton's  aids  reported  "the  Gov- 
ernor leaned  on  Mr.  Pratt  hard."  Indeed, 
he  is  reported  to  have  told  the  t-ansit  ex- 
ecutive that  If  he  didn't  return  to  Harris- 
burg, he  alone  would  be  responsible  for  the 
strike's  continuation. 

Pratt  agreed  to  come  back  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 
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The  second  mountain  had  been  scaled. 
But  soon  there  was  to  be  a  third. 

Scranton  flew  to  New  York  to  address 
a  Republican  fund-raising  dinner.  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  sent  his  airplane,  and 
with  the  Pennsylvania  chief  executive  flew 
members  of  his  staff  and  John  O'Donnell, 
counsel  for  TWU. 

The  Governor  and  the  union  lawyer — who 
was  "hitching  a  ride  home" — discussed  the 
situation  on  the  flight.  Scranton  had  come 
into  the  picture  without  a  clear-cut  solution, 
but  on  the  flight  he  learned  something  he 
hadn't  realized:  that  both  the  company  and 
the  union  thought  he  had  the  answer  in  his 
hip  pocket. 

O'Donnell  never  returned  to  the  negotia- 
tions, but  Scranton  flew  back  the  next  morn- 
ing feeling  a  little  stronger  and  a  little  more 
confident  that  he  had  done  the  right  thing — 
at  the  right  time. 

THURSDAY 

The  whole  business  almost  collapsed  be- 
cause of  the  State  supreme  court  decision  on 
the  receivership  sought  by  the  city  Both 
sides  wanted  to  quit  talking  and  go  home, 
pending  a  decision  by  the  court. 

It  was  Scranton  who  kept  them  talking 
while  the  court  deliberated.  Had  the  deci- 
sion upheld  the  receiver.  Pratt  and  his  team 
would  no  longer  have  been  the  bargainers. 
The  Governor  appealed  to  them  to  stay  on 
until  they  were  sure. 

This  was  the  Bill  Scranton  who  cam- 
paigned so  effectively  for  the  Governor's 
chair — which  by  this  time  was  a  hot  seat 

You  couldn't  figure  him.  One  minute  he 
was  warm  and  smiling,  listening  to  some- 
body's troubles.  The  next  minute  he  was 
dlg:nlfied  and  precise,  demanding  the  respect 
his  position  deserves. 

The  court  decision  came  through,  rejecting 
the  receivership,  and  Pratt  was  the  man  with 
whom  the  union  had  to  do  business.  This 
being  settled,  the  negotiations  began  again 
But  the  parties  were  in  separate  rooms  In  the 
attorney   generals  suite  of  offices. 

The  Blue  Shield  matter  was  discussed  The 
question  of  the  42  trolleys  with  two  employ- 
ees aboard  was  taken  up.  These  were  the 
stumbling  blocks  at  this  point 

The  no-layoff  clause,  which  former  Mayor 
Richardson  Dllworth  Is  credited  with  having 
arranged  by  his  decision  to  buy  the  company 
for  $75  million,  had  been  Just  about  settled. 
And  the  time  came  to  discuss  money. 
Scranton  called  Sharfsin.  who  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  commission  business.  The  chair- 
man boarded  a  plane  to  Harrisburg  and 
landed  at  8:33  p.m.  He  was  met  at  the  air- 
port, 6  miles  from  the  Capitol,  by  William  G 
Murphy,  secretary  to  the  Governor,  and  State 
Trooper    AntavlUa,    Scranton's    bodyguard 

Less  than  '20  minutes  later  Sharfsin  was  In 
the  Governor's  office.  For  2  hours,  they 
talked.  They  discussed  the  petition  for  a  fare 
increase,  the  suspension  of  the  Increase  and 
PUC's  decision  not  to  lift  the  suspension 
pending  the  public  hearings. 

Sharfsin  Is  reported  to  have  told  the  Gov- 
ernor that  although  he  could  not  and  would 
not  pledge  himself  or  his  fellow  commission- 
ers to  any  lare  increase,  he  would  see  to  it 
that  the  hearings  were  speeded  up  so  the 
final  decision  could  be  made  sooner  than 
usual. 

Scranton  alfo  was  shown  figures  .md  re- 
portedly was  told  that  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence taken  so  far.  the  company  was  entitled 
to  relief. 

It  Is  significant  that  as  socn  as  lie  lUushed 
his  talks  with  the  Go\ernor,  Sharfsin  strode 
out  of  the  executive  suite,  and  went  to  his 
hotel  room.  Under  the  public  utility  law.  the 
commission  may  not  concern  itself  with  labor 
disputes,  only  with  rates  and  services. 

But  Scranton  had  heard  enough  from  the 
PUC  chairman  to  convince  him  that  this  was 
the  time  to  call  In  Mayor  Tate, 

And  here,  the  Governor  knew.  w;\s  .iiiother 
peak  to  be  climbed. 


r«IDAY 

It  all  started  at  12:30  a.m  ,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor put  In  a  call  to  Tate  at  home,  telling 
the  mayor  he  thoxight  it  wa«  time  for  the 
Philadelphia  chief  executive  to  be  on  the 
scene. 

Tate  arrived  with  Turnpike  Commissioner 
John  F.  Byrne,  an  official  of  the  Democratic 
city  committee  and  a  public  memt>er  of  the 
PTC  executive  committee.  It  was  Byrne 
who  had  cast  the  only  favorable  vote  on  the 
earlier  agreement 

They  went  into  Scranton's  office  at  10:30 
a.m.,  and  Tate  never  emerged  until  the  time 
came  to  announce  the  settlement  10  hours 
later. 

"What  the  Governor  did  was  to  convince 
Tate  tliat  this  was  the  time  for  him  to  get 
himself  out  of  the  box'  into  which  he  had 
backed  himself.  "  an  aid  In  the  Governor's 
office  said. 

Pratt  Insisted  on  a  guaranteed  fare  in- 
crease. The  Governor  insisted  that  he 
couldn't  liave  it  guaranteed,  that  if  his  peti- 
tion had  merit  it  would  be  approved  Sharf- 
sin was  called  back  and  restated  both  his 
own  position  and  the  utility  law. 

Tate  had  to  be  convinced.  Finally,  after 
much  telephoning  and  several  conferences 
with  advisers,  the  mayor  saftened  on  the 
cash  and  token  fare  opposition,  though  he 
refused  to  budge  on  the  opposition  to  the 
4-cent  school  fare  increase  sought  by  PTC. 

Through  all  this.  Quill  lay  on  a  couch  in 
the  attorneys  general  office.  Fares  did  not 
concern  him. 

By  1  p.m.,  the  situation  was  clearing  up. 
There  were  minor  matters  to  be  settled,  and 
this  was  accomplished  by  the  Governor  and 
the  mediators  working  with  Alessandroni. 
The  company  and  union  were  kept  apart, 
with  the  intermediaries  going  from  room  to 
room 

At  6  o'clock.  It  looked  us  if  the  show  was 
over  Quill  was  due  to  go  on  television  with 
a  telephone  report  from  the  negotiations 
Ten  minutes  later,  the  union  leader  was  tell- 
ing his  audience  that  the  strike  was  solid, 
that  Pratt  was  trying  to  fire  42  infirm  con- 
ductors and  that  Pratt  was  selling  the 
people    of    Philadelphia    down    the    river. 

Pratt  and  two  of  his  aids  walked  down 
Capitol  Hill  to  a  hotel  and  spent  20  minutes 
cooling  ofT.  Then  they  came  back  to  find 
a  knotty  problem  in  connection  with  the 
wording  of  the  successor  clause  affecting  the 
ailing  conductors  who  serve  as  second  men 
on  certain  trolley  lines 

Scranton,  himself  a  lawyer,  asked  to  see 
the  wording  of  the  clause  When  it  didn't 
reach  him  right  away,  he  walked  across  the 
hall  and  ordered  the  principals  to  move 
laster 

Minutes  later,  he  looked  at  the  legal  word- 
ing. He  summoned  Pratt  and  the  company 
attorneys,  and  they  initialed  it. 

By  this  time,  it  was  reported.  Byrne  was 
arguing  that  the  negotiations  be  concluded 
in  Philadelphia,  where  they  had  begun. 

This  was  rejected  by  botli  Pratt  and  Quill, 
who  expressed  utmost  confidence  1.1  ihe 
Governor. 

Quill  Insisted  the  PTC  executive  com- 
mittee approve  the  agreement  before  It  was 
signed  by  the  union,  and  lelepiione  calls 
were  mnde  to  Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr  .  in 
Philadelphi.T.  and  C    Prank  Reavls 
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Ail  Roses  .''o  Far  for  Scranton— New- 
Governor  St.\rts  Orr  by  Winning  Friends 
(By  Duke  Kaminskl) 
HARRisBuar.  The  rtedgling  adininistrntlon 
of  Governor  Scranton  closed  out  its  third 
week  and  everything  seemed  to  be  coming  up 
roses 

Since  this  is  the  Flrbt  Ladys  favorite  dance 
tune,  developments  on  Capitol  Hill  appeared 
to  be  following  the  script. 


The  PTC  strike  ended  after  4  furious  days 
of  Scranton-lnsplred  negotiation  with  At- 
torney General  Walter  E  Alessandroni  doing 
much  of  the  ball  carrying. 

Tardy  motorists  beamed  as  the  Governor 
ordered  a  15-day  extension  of  deadlines  on 
auto  inspections  and  driver  license  renewals. 

Rural  school  directors  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear  as  the  administration  rushed  to  enact 
a  1-year  moratorium  in  local  district  reor- 
ganization. 

Even  Senate  Democrate  got  into  line  bv 
finally  confirming  the  last  two  of  Scranton's 
cabinet   choices. 

Bingo  lovers  cracked  corn  when  the  Gov- 
ernor said  incoming  state  Police  Commis- 
sioner E  Wilson  Purdy  would  not  raid  their 
penny  ante  parties. 

Conservationists  were  enchanted  when 
Mines  Secretary  Harris  Beecher  Charmbury 
announced  that  he  favored  tougher  State 
controls  than  those  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor himself  on  anthracite  mine  stripping. 

The  Governor,  with  only  one-eightieth  of 
his  term  behind  him.  continued  to  be  a  polit- 
ical charmer. 

To  the  distress  of  downtown  beaneries,  he 
was  eating  with  the  other  hired  help  In  the 
capltol  cafeteria — waiting  in  line,  carrying 
his  tray  and  exchanging  pleasantries  with 
the  cooks  and  waitresses 

No  trooper  barred  public  access  to  him 
durlrg  his  luncheon. 

FIRST  NAME  BASIS 

The  Governor  appeared  to  be  going  out 
of  his  way  to  be  on  first-name  terms  with 
just  about  everyone  Including  newsmen  who 

earlier  were  involved  In  a  minor  flap  with 
his  staff  over  editing  the  transcript  of  ills 
press  conference  and  requiring  appolntmenu 
for  interviews   with  his  staff. 

Even  Democratic  holdovers  on  the  pav- 
roll,  who  know  their  day  of  reckoning  is 
coming  appeared  to  be  Impressed 

There  were  a  few  people,  of  course,  who 
were  grousing. 

A  few  hardback  Democrats  muttered  about 
an  indefinite  threat  to  push  Pennsylvania 
back    into    the    19th    century. 

Then  there  were  106  disappointed  out- 
of-State  groups  who  had  sought  the  Gov- 
ernor as  their  Lincoln  Day  speaker. 

Instead,  the  Governor  promised  his  serv- 
ices  to  four  Pennsylvania  groups  including 
one   in    Germantown 

The  Governor  will  make  two  Lincoln 
speeches  on  the  normal  February  12  birth - 
date  of  the  great  President  and  two  more 
the  next   day. 

The  Go\  ernor.  who  has  high  doubts  on  any 
Republican  upending  President  Kennedy  in 
1964.  went  off  to  New  York  City  and  said 
some  kind  things  about  front-running  Nel- 
son Rockefeller. 

His  New  York  speech  keynoted  progress 
and  enthusiasm  as  the  cornerstones  of  his 
administration. 

POSITIVE    ENTHUSIASM 

We  must  be  positive,  so  we  can  be  on- 
thusl.itnlc."  he  declared. 

There  is  no  qtiestion  as  to  the  current  en- 
thusi.Tsm    of    the    administration. 

And  certainly  it  will  be  needed  in  the 
days  ahe'Hd. 

Unemployment  in  mid-Januarv  rose  bv 
r)4,000  to  430.000 

If  there's  a  Stiite-level  answer  to  unem- 
ployment, no  one  has  yet  come  up  with 
one. 

Tlien,  iJicre  are  some  90,000  public  school- 
teachers waiting  around  for  pay  raises  and 
jvjst  about  ever>cine  with  their  fingers  crossed 
on  the  need  for  new  taxes. 

If  Scranton  can  carry  his  adnxlnlBtration's 
enthusiasm  through  the  remaining  seventy- 
nine  eightieths  of  hU  term,  he'«  certain  to 
end  up  as  one  of  Pennsylvania's  guberna- 
torial Immortals. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  POSITION  ON 
THE  PROPOSED  SENATE  RULE 
CHANGE 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  widely  reported — and  I  think  gen- 
erally accepted— that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  filibuster  now  in  progress  there 
were  at  least  57  Members  of  this  body 
who  were  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Im- 
position of  a  limitation  on  debate  by 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators. 

The  administration  undoubtedly  was 
most  active  as  to  the  retention  of  certain 
rules  changes  affecting  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  the  other  body,  and  accepted 
modestly  the  credit  for  having  won  that 
victory.  I  suggest  to  them  that  if  they 
are  really  interested  in  the  civil  rights 
fight,  they  have  another  opportunity  to 
accept  credit  for  another  victory,  and, 
in  my  Judgment,  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  party  who  are 
prepared  to  vote  for  an  amendment  re- 
lating to  tliree-flfths — sufficient,  with 
the  aid  of  the  members  from  the  Repub- 
lican party,  to  provide  the  needed 
majority. 

If  the  majority  is  forthcoming,  in  my 
judgment  it  will  be  because  the  admin- 
istration has  passed  the  word  that  it 
really  wants  to  do  something  to  change 
the  rules.  If  the  majority  is  not  forth- 
coming it  will  be  difficult  for  the  public 
to  understand  why  the  administration 
was  so  interested  in  effecting  continua- 
tion of  certain  desirable  rules  in  the 
other  body  and  so  disinterested  in  doing 
anything  about  the  change  in  the  Senate 
rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  interested  in  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  acting 
minority  leader,  just  said  relative  to 
Presidential  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
this  body. 

What  the  House  does  and  what  inter- 
pretation the  President  places  on  any  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  House  is,  of  course,  his 
own  business;  but,  so  far  as  this  body  is 
concerned,  no  intervention  or  interfer- 
ence by  anyone  in  the  executive  branch 
will  be  welcomed.  The  Senate  will  at- 
tend to  its  own  business.  It  will  assiune 
its  full  responsibility  and  make  its  own 
decisions. 


COLORADO  RIVER  DISPUTE 
Mr.  ENGLE.    Mr.  President,  yesterday 

I  inserted  in  the  Record  part  1  of  a  series 

of  four  articles  in  the  San  Diego,  Calif.. 
Union  on  the  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  over  salt  in  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Today  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  second  article  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington— The  Colorado  River  rises 
clear  and  cold  in  northern  Colorado  at  the 
Continental  Divide.  Before  it  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  California  1,400  miles  away  it 
passes  through  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
scenery  In  the  world. 

Some  other  things  happen  to  the  Colorado 
before  tt  reaches  the  gulf,  however.  As  it 
moves  tato  what  Is  known  as  its  lower  basin 
Its  waters  are  dammed  and  used  to  generate 
power,  to  provide  a  domestic  water  supply  for 
most  of  southern  Calirornla.  and  to  irrigate 


some  of  the  most  famous  farmland  in  Amer- 
ica—the Imperial  Valley  and  the  Coachella 
Vailey  In  Caltfomia  and  the  Yuma  Valley  and 
lower  Gila  River  Valley  In  Arizona. 

The  river  water  U  diverted  out  over  the 
fertile  acres  of  onetime  desert,  allowed  to 
sink  Into  the  soil,  and  then,  to  avoid  water- 
logging the  fields.  It  is  conveved  back  to  the 
river  or.  in  some  cases,  to  the  Salton  Sea. 

The  water  which  goes  back  to  the  river 
is  called  return  flow  and  with  each  reuse 
it  extracts  salts  from  the  soils  It  has  Irri- 
gated. As  the  salts  accumulate  in  the  water 
each  succeeding  farmer  who  uses  it  must 
apply  a  greater  quantity  of  water  to  leach 
the  salt  out  of  his  soil. 

The  pattern  is  set:  Irrigation  Increases  the 
amount  of  dissolved  salt  In  the  river.  The 
more  salt,  the  more  water  It  takes  to  irri- 
gate. Department  of  Agriculture  experts  say 
that  when  the  salt  in  water  reaches  3  tons 
per  acre-foot  the  water  applied  to  the  land 
must  be  doubled  to  avoid  a  gradual  poison- 
ing of  the  soil  with  salt. 

("The  use  of  water  that  has  an  excessive 
amount  of  salt  has  already  returned  to  the 
barren  desert  mUlions  of  acres  of  land  in 
the  West.  In  the  Euphrates  Vallev  and  in 
other  great  areas  of  the  world,  millions  of 
acres  have  been  destroyed  because  of  the 
use  of  waters  too  highly  impregnated  with 
salt,"  Senator  Sheridan  Downey,  of  Califor- 
nia, during  U.S.  Senate  he.irings  in  1945  on 
the  Colorado  River  Treaty.) 

The  basic  problem  of  salinity  in  the  Colo- 
rado was  foreseen  many  years  ago  but  It  be- 
came an  International  problem  almost  over- 
night In  October  of  1961  when  the  Mexican 
Ambassador  complained  to  the  U.S.  State 
Department  that  the  water  being  received 
by  Mexico  under  the  treatv  provisions  had 
become  so  heavily  loaded  with  salt  as  to  be 
unusable  for  irrigation  in  the  Mexican  Val- 
ley. 

Mexico  pointed  the  finger  at  the  activi- 
ties  of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, a  division  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation s  Gila  River  project.  Mexico  accused 
Wellton-Mohawk  of  dumping  Into  the  river 
water  which  had  a  salt  content  far  In  excess 
of  what  could  normally  be  expected  from 
return  flow. 

Wellton-Mohawk.  like  so  many  irrigation 
districts  of  the  West,  operates  with  its  own 
elected  directors,  but  It  was  financed  with 
Federal  funds  and  is  a  Federal  reclamation 
project.  Wellton-Mohawk  draws  about  450  - 
000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  from  behind 
the  federally  built  Imperial  Dam  and  it  ap- 
plies this  water  to  about  62.000  acres  of  land 
in  Arizona's  Gila  River  Valley. 

If  Wellton-Mohawk  were  the  usual  irriga- 
tion district  the  experts  say  she  would  re- 
ceive water  containing  about  900  parts  per 
million  of  salt  and  return  water  to  the 
river  containing  about  2.300  paru  per 
million.  Instead  the  water  which  the  dis- 
trict puts  back  into  the  river  reaches  a  level 
c  f  about  6,000  parts  per  million. 

Wellton-Mohawk  is  in  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. It  lies  In  a  closed  valley.  Deep  under 
Its  floor  is  a  layer  of  gravel  which,  as  the 
result  of  years  of  irrigation  without  adequate 
drainoff.  has  built  up  into  a  vast  under- 
ground pool— perhaps  3 1 2  million  acre-feet— 
of  very  salty  water. 

Hydraulic  engineers  say  the  Colorado  River 
water,  first  applied  to  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
fields  In  1952,  sank  down  to  swell  the  salty 
pool.  Since  the  underground  water  could 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  and  drown  the  fields, 
the  irrigation  district  has  used  pumps,  about 
75  of  them,  to  pump  water  from  the  pool 
and  discharge  It  via  a  cement-lined  canal 
into  the  Colorado. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Mexico  screams  foul. 
She  acknowledges  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  1944  treaty  she  Is  bound  to  accept  return 
flow  water  as  well  as  virgin  flow  from  the 
river.  But  Mexico  Insists  that  the  mixture 
which  Wellton-Mohawk  Is  pouring  back  Into 
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the  Colorado  is  not  the  return  flow  of  ^k 
water  it  got  from  behind  Imperial  Dam  k  ! 
instead   is  brine   which   has  beenVX 'i"* 

JSpoLl'^'"'^"-''"^""^'^  ^'^^^  agrlLl^tuJ:; 

The  record  of  expert  testimony  before  th- 
us. Senate  in  1945  When  the  treaty  whSh 
Mexico  was  under  consideration  shows  th«» 
the  engineers  anticipated  the  problem  of  i« 
creased  salt  as  development  of  the  rir« 
progressed.  But  the  record  shows,  too  th«t 
the  engineers  based  their  calculations  on  th. 
assumption  that  the  irrigation  projects  would 
operate  on  the  normal  pattern  of  use  and  r* 
turn  flow— maintaining  a  salt  balance  but 
not  flushing  out  the  accumulated  salt  nt 
years  of  closed  Irrigation.  ' 

Officials  of  our  State  Department  are  con 
fldent  that  they  could  defend  IncreasM 
salinity  In  the  Colorado  caused  by  nomS 
irrigation  practices.  But  they  seem  worriM 
about  what  will  happen  If  an  Internationa 
Court  takes  a  look  at  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
operation.  "»wi 

Wellton-Mohawk  returns  about  four  times 
the  amount  of  salt  to  the  Colorado  that  It 
receives.  It  is.  in  fact,  sweetening  Its  un- 
derground pool  of  salty  water  with  the  rela- 
tively fresh  Colorado  River  water.  There  are 
those  who  say  Wellton-Mohawk  is  creatine 
a  valuable  new  resource— a  huge  nonevapo- 
rating  reservoir  of  water.  For  this  reason 
and  others,  including  cost,  Wellton-Mohawk 
directors  have  balked  at  the  suggestion  that 
the  district  install  a  tile  drainage  system 
which  would  siphon  off  the  Colorado  River 
before  It  reached  the  underground  pool  and 
return  it  to  the  river  in  a  fairly  sweet  state 

Engineers  say  at  the  present  rate  of  pump- 
ing it  will  take  about  40  years  to  dilute 
Wellton-Mohawks  underground  water  sup- 
ply to  an  acceptable  level. 

Mexico  Is  understandably  hoping  for  an 
earlier  solution. 

Next:  Negotiating  a  treatv  is  something 
like  buying  a  used  car. 
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REDUCING  THE  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  editorial  in  the 

Washington  Post  of  February  4.  1963,  en- 
titled "Shaving  the  Stockpile."  l'  am 
glad  to  see  this  commendatory  editorial 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Stockpiling 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member.  Digging  out  the  facts  on 
the  stockpile  has  been  a  long  and  difD- 
cult  process.  It  has  been  possible  be- 
cause of  the  energy,  diligence,  and  fair- 
ness of  the  senior  senator  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Stuart  Stmington.  the  chair- 
man. He  desei-ves  the  gratitude  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  glad  that  his  good  work  Is 
recognized  in  this  editorial  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  recommendations  finally  made 
by  the  Stockpiling  Subcommittee  will  be 
sensible,  and  fair  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  this 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shaving  the  Stockpile 


There  have  been  no  blockbusters  dropped 
in  Senator  Stmincton's  concluding  hearings 
on  the  defense  stockpile,  but  new  details 
have  been  disclosed  about  known  abuses.  It 
was  useful  to  have  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  the 
Defense  Mobllizer  In  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, confirm  again  the  lead  and  zinc 
were  purchased  during  the  1950*8  to  support 
prices  and  help  the  industry.  The  melan- 
choly chronicle  of  dubious  contracts  and 
questionable  intercession  by  Cabinet  officials 


bas  been  lengthened  but  the  narrative  is  by 
now  fsunlUar  and  Mr.  Stmincton  has  proved 
Ilia  point. 

^bat  needs  to  be  done  is  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stables  and  to  revise  purchasing  pro- 
cedures thoroughly.  Senator  Stmhtcton  Is 
preparing  legislation  to  this  end.  As  a  flrst 
step,  be  would  consolidate  the  management 
of  an  $8.9  billion  stockpile  now  administered 
m  four  distinct  categories.  The  largest  is 
the  $6  billion  national  stockpile,  which  can 
only  be  disposed  of  through  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure Involving  6  months'  notice  of  sale  and 
permission  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  stockpile,  acquired  at  tl.5  billion; 
the  11  1  billion  supplemental  stockpile:  and 
the  $99  8  million  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stockpile  acquired  through  bartering. 
Grouped  under  a  single  administrator,  the 
four  stockpiles  could  be  systematically  re- 
duced if  the  President  were  given  flexible 
authority  with  the  express  safeguard  that  no 
sales  be  authorized  that  dislocate  markets  or 
mjure  Industry. 

Obviously  the  need  to  avoid  reckless  dump- 
ing means  that  some  of  the  vast  Inventory 
will  be  around  for  years.  But  varying  meth- 
ods can  be  used  to  shave  down  a  stockpile 
that  now  cost  $17.4  million  annually  in 
storage  charges  alone.  The  rubber  Industry, 
for  example,  has  accepted  the  principle  of 
using  stockpile  stores  In  the  manufactiu-e 
of  goods  procured  by  the  Government.  We 
now  have  about  $800  million  worth  of  super- 
fluous rubber — and  this  Is  a  material  that 
can  deteriorate  within  10  years. 

Another  formula  might  be  resale  of  com- 
modities to  the  Industry  Itself — a  procedure 
that  aluminum  producers  have  suggested  for 
their  commodity.  With  adequate  pricing 
safeguards,  this  might  be  a  useful  technique. 
In  those  cases  In  which  world  market  prices 
might  be  drastically  reduced,  offset  pay- 
ments might  be  considered  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  are  understandably  nervous 
about  the  ruinous  plenty  locked  In  the  stor- 
age bins. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Symington  proposes  and 
Congress  enacts,  one  safeguard  is  manda- 
tory. For  years,  the  stockpiles  accumulated 
In  secret  and  routine  commercial  contracts 
were  blanketed  with  classified  stamps. 
Many  of  the  contracts  that  lacked  the  normal 
renegotiation  clauses  and  other  features  es- 
sential to  protect  the  public  Interest  were 
spawned  In  secrecy.  Mr.  Symingtons  In- 
vestigation has  made  an  Impressive  case  for 
the  right  to  full  scrutiny  of  public  business. 
The  true  scandal  of  the  stockpile  is  that  so 
much  was  spent  on  so  many  superfluous 
things  with  the  public  knowing  so  little. 


SALUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 18  an  impressive  galaxy  of  talent 
donated  their  services  in  a  salute  to 
President  Kennedy.  It  was  a  blockbuster 
of  a  show. 

An  excellent  review  of  the  .sparkling 
occasion  was  made  by  Les  Carpenter  in 
the  January  23  issue  of  Variety.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bcln?  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kennedy      Borr     Standup      Comic — Banisit 
Gremlins    Prom    DC.    Shed 
(By  Les  Carpenter) 
Washington.  January  22.— Show  business 
looked    good,    the    talent    shimmered,    the 
acoustics  were  perfect,  the  Jlnxed  armory  was 
tamed.     It  was  all  an  exciting  smash  enter- 
tainment.     Thus   may   be   summed    up   last 
Friday    night's    salute    to    the    second    an- 
niversary of  the  Inaugural  of  President  John 


P.  Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson.  If  the  earlier  culture  program 
made  culture  dull  because  locaUy  inaudible, 
this  redeeming  event  put  showmanship  back 
in  good  repute.  True,  the  axispices  this  time 
did  not  have  the  dread  of  a  feedback  due  to 
closed  circuit.  The  entertainment  was  con- 
fined to  the  drill  shed. 

And  the  National  Armory,  site  of  many  a 
muster  of  the  political  elite,  never  looked 
lovelier  or  sounded  Its  syllables  so  perfectly. 
(There  were  newsreel  Items  on  New  York 
video   stations   Saturday   night.) 

This  time  the  production  was  worthy  to 
be  put  before  a  President.  And  considering 
the  success,  plus  the  money  which  rolled  In 
to  the  Democratic  Party  at  $100  per  ticket 
(those  who  went  to  the  preshow  dinner 
paid  $1,000  each),  It  could  well  restore  a 
U.S.  "command  performance  "  tradition,  bad- 
ly dented  by  the  closed  circuit  thing. 

Richard  Adler,  producer  and  director  of 
the  JFK-LBJ  salute  (he  spent  7  weeks  on 
It),  conquered  the  sound  difficulty  with  an 
army  of  technicians  and  an  assembly  of  elec- 
tronics rivaling  Cape  Canaveral.  It  might 
have  been  costly,  but  it  shows  what  can  hap- 
pen when  the  experts  are  brought  in.  It  was 
loud  and  clear.  Quality  of  the  sound.  In 
fact,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  ugly  premises  were  transformed  Into  a 
dazzling  sight,  as  well,  with  a  multitude  of 
balloons  and  glittering  streamers. 

LOTSA    sentiment 

Politically  motivated  or  otherwise,  every 
performer  on  the  bill  put  heart  Into  his-her 
act.  (On  the  "I  Love  Jack"  note.  Gene  Kelly, 
who  emceed  along  with  Kirk  Douglas,  intro- 
duced himself:  "I'm  a  part-time  dancer  and 
a  full-time  Democrat."  When  It  was  Doug- 
las'  turn,  he  quipped: 

"Mr.  President,  we  are  honored  that  you 
have  so  much  Interest  In  our  business  and 
that  you  read  Variety  every  week.  We  are 
trying  to  reciprocate.  We  have  Jayne  Mans- 
field reading  the  Congressional  Record  ' 

But  the  hit  of  the  show  turned  out  to  be 
the  President  himself,  who  is  now  estab- 
lished as  the  best  standup  comedian  out- 
side of  the  "New  Acts"  files.  With  his  skill 
at  accenting  and  timing  gag  lines,  he  re- 
ceived the  loudest  yoks  of  the  night.  "The 
$100  per  plate  dinner."  he  said,  "was  orig- 
inated 30  years  ago  in  the  days  of  the  Roose- 
velt New  Deal.  We  have  revolutionized  that 
by  removing  the  dinner.  But  we  are  hanging 
on  to  the  $100  The  day  will  come  when 
we  will  let  you  po  " 

(The  latter  referred  to  charges  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  were  forced  by  arm  twist- 
ing to  divvy  up  for  $100  tickets.  One  such 
Federal  worker  In  the  crowd  was  overheard: 
"I'd  applaud  but  I  can't  use  my  arm  any- 
more") 

top    rv     AND    CHARLIE? 

Vice  President  Johnson  also  thanked  the 
talent  at  the  end  of  the  show,  telling  the 

crowd:  "The  Republican  Party  has  the  Ev 
and  Charlie  Show,  But  look  what  we've 
got.  Weren't  they  great?"  There  was  an- 
other ovation  for  the  cast. 

Producer  Adler  lost  three  members  of  his 
cast  for  Illness  or  other  reasons,  Danny  Kaye. 
Judy  Garland  and  Cyril  Rltchard.  But  the 
blond  of  talent  remaining  was  a  variety  bill 
of  excellence  from  the  opening  by  Yves  Mon- 
tand  (Gallic  favorites  In  French)  to  the  rous- 
ing wlndup,  excerpts  from  George  Balan- 
chlnes  'Stars  and  Stripes  "  by  the  New  York 
City  Ballet. 

Two  arias  by  Australian  Soprano  Joan 
Sutherland,  with  the  orchestra  under  the 
baton  of  her  husband,  Richard  Boynge.  set 
off  the  longest  applause,  but  It  wp.s  obvious 
all  night  that  the  crowd  liked  everybody. 

George  Burns  and  Carol  Channlng  were  a 
major  hit  with  their  high  .<!tyle  return  to 
oldtime  vaudeville,  a  segment  of  their  nltery 
act.  There  was  such  laughter  that  their 
carefully  timed  allotment  of  the  show  by 
Adler  (11  minutes)  ran  3  minutes  over. 


LOOKEXS 


Britain's  Shirley  Basaey  who  belts  her 
numbers  with  high  charged  feeling  sang,  "I 
Had  a  Dream."  "B\-erything'8  Coming  Up 
Roses."  and  "Nearness  of  You."  Broadway's 
Dlahann  Carroll,  magnificently  gowned,  was 
well  received  after  "Love  Walked  In,"  "Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl,"  and  "You're  Nobody  Until 
Somebody  Loves  You."  (She  had  not  made 
the    Madison     Square    party    last    May    to 

J.P.K  ) 

Carol  Burnett  had  plenty  of  comic  fresh- 
ness In  a  skit  based  on  an  old  idea.  She  was 
a  princess  making  a  television  film  wherein 
she  was  to  drink  a  toast  to  President  Ken- 
nedy on  his  inaugural  anniversary.  She.  of 
course,  mlscued  the  first  few  times  and  then 
began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  booze.  As 
executed  by  the  amusing  Miss  Burnett,  It  had 
more  razzle-dazzle  than  any  ordinary  alco- 
holic scene. 

Antonio  and  his  Flamenco  Ballet  Espan.jl 
was  heel  pounding  mucho  grando.  with  a 
rousing  pace  in  the  staging. 

Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  were  effective  as  rep- 
resentatives of  American  folk  singers. 
Among  their  four  numbers  were  "This  Land 
Is  My  Land"   and   "Lemon   Tree." 

Larry  Galbart  and  Bart  Shevlove  wrote  the 
gags  for  Kelly  and  Douglas.  (One  by  Doug- 
las, related  to  what  show  biz  Is  willing  to  do 
for  J.F.K.:  "Darryl  Zanuck,  during  the  Cuban 
crisis,  volunteered  to  send  30,000  of  his  own 
troops."  1 

John  Reardon  opened  vocally  with  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner." 

The  skill  and  mother  hen  care  for  details 
by  producer-director  Adler  were  in  evidence 
throughout.  Apparently,  no  film  was  made 
of  the  complete  show,  althotigh  all  three  TV' 
networks  were  there  and  shot  segments. 
They  are  for  use  only  on  news  shows,  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  here. 

The  show  ran  2  hours  and  45  minutes 
with  no  intermission. 


iNArct-RAL  Anniversary  Salvte  Linextp 
Produced  and  staged  by  Richard  Adler. 

1.  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  John  Rear- 
don. 

2.  Anniversary  Overture;  Hal  Hastings, 
conductor;    orchestrated    by   Sid   Ramln. 

3.  Gene  Kelly  (writers:  Larry  Galbart,  Bart 
Shevlove). 

4.  Yves  Montand:  Robert  Castella,  con- 
ductor. 

5.  Antonio  and  his  Flamenco  Ballet 
E'panol.  with  Carmen  Rcjas. 

6.  Shirley  Bassey;  Raymond  Long,  con- 
ductor. 

7.  George  Burns  and  Carol  Channlng: 
Robert  Hunter,  conductor. 

8    Peter.  Paul,  and  Mary 

9.  Kirk  Douglas    (same   writers   as  Kelly). 

10.  Joan  Sutherland;  Richard  Bonyge,  con- 
ductor. 

11.  Carol  Burnett,  assisted  by  Dick  Alt- 
man. 

12.  Dlahann  Carroll;  Peter  Matz,  conduc- 
tor. 

13.  New  York  City  Ballet;  excerpts  from 
"Stars  and  Stripes";  choreography  by  George 
Balanchlne;  costumes  by  Karlnska;  Robert 
Irving,  conductor;  music  by  John  Philip 
Sousa;  orchestration  by  Hershy  Kay;  featured 
soloists,  Allegra  Kent.  Arthur  Mltchel,  Ed- 
ward Vlllella. 

14.  Anniversary  finale. 

15.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

16.  John  P.  Kennedy.  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Associate  producer.  Jerome  I.  Meyers; 
musical  director,  Hal  Hastings;  lighting.  Sam 
Leve;  decorations.  Robert  Rowe  Paddock; 
production  stage  manager,  Chet  O'Brien; 
sound,  Phil  Romone;  prcxluctlon  assistant, 
Paul  Blaustain;  as.'^lstant  production  stage 
managers.  Ira  Cirker,  Bob  Bostwlck. 
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SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 
GRADUATION  NIGHT 


Feb 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  high- 
ly successful  Senate  youth  program  came 
to  a  delightful  conclusion  last  Friday 
evening.  I  was  privileged— along  with 
the  high  school  students  who  partici- 
pated and  the  sponsors  of  the  program 

to  listen  to  an  excellent  address  which 
on  that  occasion  was  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI.  Senator  Pell  was 
cochairman  of  the  Senate  youth  pro- 
gram, along  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Senator  Pill's  comments  to  the  stu- 
dents who  were  in  attendance  were  high- 
ly instructive  and  most  interesting.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Senate  Youth  Program  Graduation  Night 
(Speed!  by  Senator  Ci-AiBOMni  Pnx,  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  closing  dinner 
of  the  Senate  youth  program) 
Tonight  might  be  described  as  graduation 
night  for  you  all  as  this  dinner  concludes 
the  most  worthwhUe  undertaking  known  as 
the  Senate  youth  program  in  which  you  have 
been  participating. 

I  want  to  thanlE  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible in  making  this  program,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  such  a  resounding  success.    Be- 
cause the  program  was  so  challenging  and 
stimulating,  many  contributed  of  their  time 
and  talents  generously.    It  would  be  difficult 
to  single  them  out  individually.    The  princi- 
pal debt  of  gratitude  Is  owed  to  Randolph 
Hearst  and  his  fellow  trustees  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Poiindatlon,  without  whom 
this  whole  week  of  yours  would  not  have 
occurred.     Without  them,  this  week  would 
have  been  Just  like  last  week.    But,  because 
of  this  week,  next  week,  and  all  your  weeks 
hereafter  will  be  different  because  of  the  In- 
creased knowledge  and  awareness  this  trip 
will  have  brought  you.    I  thank  Ira  Walsh  of 
the  Hearst  Foundation  and  Cora  Prifold  and 
the   American  PoUtlcal   Science   Association 
for  all  the  spadework   they  did  In  Iwlnglng 
about  this  week.    I  thank  my  fellow  Senators, 
all  of  them  who  took  of  their  time  to  be 
with  the  interns  from  their  own  State  and, 
more  especially,  our  Senate  youth  program 
cochairman    Senator    Coopxb,    our    ex-officio 
members.  Senator  Humphhey,  majority  whip, 
and  Senator  Kuchel,  minority  whip,  and  our 
fellow  Members,  Senators  Cxtrtis  and  Jorhan. 
And.  finally  and  most  particularly.  I  thank 
my  own  administrative  assistant.  Ray  Nelson, 
without  whom  I  could  not  have  had  an  In- 
tern   program    to    start    with    and    without 
whom  I  could  not  have  done  what  little  I 
have  done  to  be  of  help  to  the  Senate  youth 
program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  It  has  done  much  to 
encourage  you  fine  young  people,  represent- 
ing as  you  do  the  young  people  of  your  own 
age  throughout  our  country,  in  participat- 
ing in  government  and  politics.  Our  Nation 
and  our  two-party  system  will  only  be  as 
strong  and  vibrant  as  we  make  it.  In  our 
youth  is  our  futm-e  as  a  country  and  a  so- 
ciety. I  have  termed  this  program  "Project 
Political  Awakening." 

The  future  of  ovir  country  in  great  part 
depends  on  the  amount  of  interest,  en- 
thusiasm, and  participation  that  our  young 
people  display  in  taking  part  in  politics, 
government,  and  public  service  at  all  levels. 
I  am  very  concerned  that  they  do  not 
fully  appreciate  or  understand  our  heritage 


and  the  necessity  for  their  playing  a  lively 
and  responsible  role  in  the  future.  I  feel 
too  often,  unfortunately,  they  look  upon 
men  in  public  life,  particularly  those  who 
are  politicians,  as  people  they  do  not  want  to 
emulate. 

Our  great  heroes  of  the  past,  more  often 
than  not,  have  been  politicians.  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  be  great  In  the  future  as  a 
nation,  our  heroes  of  the  future,  I  hope, 
will  continue  to  be  well  represented  bj-  poli- 
ticians. And.  don't  forget,  to  be  a  states- 
man, you  must  be  a  successful— .^nd— dead 
politician. 

I  have  seen  the  enthusiasm  and  work  of 
a  small  group  of  young  people  In  my  own 
campaign  who  gave  of  their  time  and  talents 
and  know  what  a  Job  they  can  do  when 
motivated. 

Aware  of  the  need  to  stimulate  the  Inter- 
est of  young  people,  and  because  I  feel  a 
responsibility  to  do  something  myself,  I 
have  conducted  my  own  Internship  program 
involving  college  and  high  school  students. 
By  this  summer,  about  100  young  men  and 
women  will  have  gone  through  my  office  dur- 
ing a  2 !  i  -year  period. 

As  Ray  Nelson  has  already  described  to 
you,  I  understand,  the  program,  I  will  not 
go  into  further  details  e.xcept  to  say  that  my 
staff  has  enjoyed  having  them,  being  stim- 
ulated in  turn  by  their  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest. 

I  might  add  that  when  they  leave  at  the 
end  of  an  altogether  too  brief  week,  they 
never  fall  to  mention  their  surprise  at  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  goes  on  in  a  Sen- 
ator's office,  and  the  long  ho\u^  put  in  by 
staff  members.  This  is  quite  a  common 
thing  throughout  the  Senate. 

The  overwhelming  majority,  in  fact  nearly 
all  of  the  young  people  in  our  high  schools 
today.  I  am  sin-e,  could  not  answer  simple 
questions  as  to  the  names  of  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  Governor,  and  other  State 
officials.  Indeed.  I  would  wager  that  prac- 
tically all  have  never  really  read  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  Interest 
or  so  they  understood  it.  In  fact,  even 
amongst  you  selected  students,  how  many  of 
you  know  the  name  of  your  own  State  repre- 
sentative? 

Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  the  word 
"politician"  has  a  bad  connotation  in  our 
society  today.  Our  citizens  too  often  look 
down  upon  those  who  serve  and  want  noth- 
ing to  do  with  public  service,  politics,  and 
government.  I  remember  the  remarks  of 
Artemus  Ward  "I  am  neither  %  i>oliticlan.  nor 
do  I  have  any  other  bad  habit*." 

But,  politics  ifl  here  to  stay.  It  has  been 
with  us  since  society  first  began  to  form. 
There  is  politics  in  everything,  your  schools, 
public  institutions,  clubs,  indeed,  in  your 
own  home.  Essentially,  it  la  working  with 
people — the  relationships  of  people  brought 
to  a  fine  art  in  the  field  of  government. 

But,  this  is  a  two-way  street.  It  Is  up  to 
us  who  serve  as  well  as  up  to  those  who  elect. 
Politics  and  public  service  are  a  challenge. 
Indeed,  a  responsibility. 

How  often  I  have  heard  the  expression  "I 
didn't  bother  to  vote — what  good  would  it 
do?"  Anyone  who  says  this  has  forfeited  his 
right  to  criticize.  Unfortunately,  those  who 
didn't  bother  to  vote  would  wonder  what 
happened  if  they  were  ever  part  of  a  society 
ruled  by  a  dictator. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  people  remem- 
ber only  too  well.  And,  they  turn  out  today 
in  vast  numbers  at  the  polls  compared  to 
our  poor  showings. 

I  have  seen  many  fine  people  in  govern- 
ment, dedicated,  sincere,  trying  to  do  a  good 
Job.  Many  of  these  people  are  not  greatly  re- 
warded financially.  But  if  that  were  their 
goal  alone,  they  would  never  have  gone  into 
public  service.  We  do  not  live  bv  bread 
alone. 

Can  the  quality  of  men  in  government  be 
improved?  Of  course,  it  can.  There  is  al- 
ways room,  and  need,  for  Improvement. 
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Why  do  men  seek  public  office ">    Por  van, 

ing  reasons.    These  are  the  reasons  of  D«hA<! 

conscience,    the    desire    to   serve,    to    « vl  7^ 

themselves.     And,  there  are  the  rea«)n!  ^ 

accomplishment,  power.   Influence    recorai 

tion,  and  rewards,  tangible  and  IntanKlbU 

that  go  with  It.     And,  most  of  us  are  Sn 

pelled  by  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

However,  I  make  no  apology  for  this  th., 
is  human  nature  at  work.  Again,  this  ha, 
been  politics  at  work  since  the  beglnnini 
What  we  want  to  stimulate  is  the  glvine  of 
oneself  as  well  as  that  of  seeking  to  achlevi 
and  accomplish.  This  can  be  done  at  manv 
levels  of  government.  Become  a  part-time 
politician.  Support  the  two-party  svstem 
Pick  the  party  of  your  choice.  There  are 
many  opportunities  and  much  need.  Work 
at  the  ward  level,  ring  doorbells,  drive  on 
election  day,  seek  to  register  new  voters  run 
for  office  at  the  city  council  or  school  com 
mittee  level.  Don't  let  the  goal  ever  be  too 
big.  If  you  ever  want  to  do  and  are  old 
enough  to  do  so.  do  so.  Run.  Don't  be  dU 
couraged  by  being  called  too  young.  You 
have  nothing  to  lose.  And.  you  will  be 
amazed  how  often  you  will  win.  There  is 
a  lot  In  the  old  phrase.  "Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive."  If  you  don't  try,  you  won't  succeed. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  serving  in  politics 
who  are  less  quahfled  than  others.  And,  for 
this  they  may  fairly  be  criticized  if  they' fall 
short  in  their  public  duty.  But  why  are 
they  there  in  the  first  place?  The  answer 
is  simple.  Because  they  were  put  there,  too 
often  by  the  Indifference  and  refusal  of 
others  In  the  community  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government. 

So.  who  is  more  to  blame?  The  one  less 
qualified  and  serving,  or  those  more  quali- 
fied, and  refusing.  I  think  the  one  serving 
deserves  the  tribute  that  at  least  he  tried 
he  was  wUhng.  The  others  deserve  nothing 
but  the  quality  of  the  government  they  get. 
And  how  often  we  have  heard  about  the 
"crooks  in  city  hall."  And.  about  how  they 
are  filling  their  pockets.  And  how  they  are 
robbing  the  taxpayers  blind.  And  at  times 
individuals  are  singled  out  for  condemnation^ 
subject  of  vicious  nunors,  of  slander,  and 
libel. 

If  there  are  crooks  in  city  hall,  turn  them 
out.  If  they  fill  their  pockets  at  your  ex- 
pense, how  foolish  of  you  to  let  them.  If 
you  have  knowledge  of  crookedness  in  city 
hall,  you  have  an  equal  responsibility  to 
do  something  about  It.  either  In  legal  re- 
course, or  In  helping  turn  the  rascals  out. 
But,  don't  criticize  without  offering  a  posi- 
tive contribution  or  solution.  That  is  Just 
being  negative. 

My  young  friends,  there  are  many  drones 
in  the  world.  Because  of  them,  because  of 
their  refusal  to  accept  responsibility,  your 
opportunities  will  be  greater. 

Seek  out  responsibility,  take  risks,  wel- 
come adversity  as  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
Life  Is  not  easy,  nor  is  It  meant  to  be.  And, 
above  all.  don't  be  afraid  to  care.  Rather, 
care,  care  passionately,  and  do  something 
about  It. 

A  society  and  a  nation  that  knows  sacri- 
fice also  knows  discipline.  They,  too,  are 
blessings  In  disguise.  They  make  and  mold  a 
people.  They  are  too  often  qualities  denied 
us  Individually  and  as  a  whole. 

We  have  two  parties  In  this  country.  And 
there  are  tho.se  in  between  the  two,  and 
some  even  to  the  extremes  of  both.  And 
within  our  two  parties  there  is  diversity  of 
opinion  and  direction.  In  fact,  as  Professor 
Burns  i>oints  out  In  his  'Deadlock  cf  De- 
mocracy. "  we  have  four  parties.  But,  per- 
haps because  of  this  diversity,  we  change  our 
governments  through  orderly  elections,  and 
not  through  coup  d'etat,  or  revolution.  In 
fact,  ours  may  be  a  new  nation,  but  it  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  governments  In  the  world  to- 
day. 

When  I  was  your  age,  I  and  others  blamed 
the  older  generation  for  the  problems  of  the 
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yj  Today  we  are  becoming  the  older 
l^MtArm  and  It  Is  your  turn  to  obBerre, 
J^^^^,  and,  unfortunately  for  xis,  replace 
mlB  turn. 

tlitt  hM  *>e«°  *  ^°'  program.  I  hope  to 
lee  It  repeated,  and  others  like  it.  But, 
moeai  remains  to  be  done. 

T  believe  that  in  the  years  ahead,  our 
^yjrts.  particularly  at  the  high  school  level, 
40(5  into  the  colleges,  too,  should  encourage 
Mowledge  and  participation  in  politics  and 
government. 

I  even  go  »o  f*''  ^^  ^  propose  we  should 
o^lnk  ■eriously  about  Intrduction  Into  the 
corrlculam,  possibly  in  the  senior  year  of 
Mfb  school,  of  a  subject  of  realistic  political 
activity,  not  Just  theory  alone,  as  a  manda- 
tory credit  course. 

I  t^tnic  In  terms  of  teachers,  with  speclal- 
jjjfl  training,  perhaps  at  summer  sessions, 
injtnictlng  in  this  area,  with  mandatory  at- 
tendance by  the  students  at  their  city  and 
town  council  meetings,  school  committee 
gallons,  courts,  other  municipal  affairs,  and 
even  at  the  State  legislatures,  if  possible. 

I  would  encourage  talks  and  lectures  by 
leaders  of  political  parties,  and  by  elected 
and  appointed  officials,  at  State  and  local 
levels. 

And.  I  would  propose  also  that  such  pro- 
grams be  done  by  the  States,  not  through 
the  Federal  Government,  so  that  we  can 
hsve  the  continued  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  belief,  and  background  that  has 
gtme  Into  our  politicians  from  the  south, 
north,  east,  and  west  of  our  Nation. 

Above  all  else,  though,  care  about  the 
course  of  events,  care  about  conditions  in 
the  world,  in  your  State.  In  your  community. 
Care  passionately.  And  do  something  to 
remedy  the  conditions  about  which  you  care. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PASTORE 

Mr.  PEH^L.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  know  that  my  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Pastore,  will  be  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  as  I  know  my  colleagues  are. 

Senator  Pastore  will  do  an  outstanding 
job  in  this  demanding  job  and  will  carry 
out  his  responsibility  in  the  excellent  and 
distinguished  way  in  which  he  has  car- 
ried out  every  responsibility  that  has  ever 
been  assigned  to  him. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Rkcord  a  copy  of  the  Woonsocket  Call 
lead  editorial  of  January  21,  1963,  en- 
titled "Senator  Pastore  Can  Handle  the 
Job."  This  editorial  truly  reflects  the 
respect  and  regard  held  throughout 
Rhode  Island  for  Senator  Pastore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Pastore  Can  Handle  the  Job 

The  selection  of  Senator  Pastore  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Conunlttee 
of  Congress  should  do  more  than  fUl  his 
Rhode  Island  constituents  with  pride.  It 
should  also  make  them  feel  a  bit  more  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  such  a  vital  commit- 
tee will  be  guided  by  his  particular  abilities. 

Obviously  the  committee  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive,  or  at  least  deals  in  a  highly  sensi- 
tive area.  The  chairmanship  rotates  between 
the  House  and  Senate  and  last  year  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  the 
vice  chairman. 

It  is  possible  tliat  Senator  Pastobe  knows 
more  about  atomic  energy  and  its  interna- 
tional ramiacatlons  tlian  any  otlier  Member 
of  the  Congress.  It  was  he  who  laid  the 
groimdwork  for  agreements  negotiated  by 
this  country  with  40  other  nations  to  which 


we  have  supplied  atomic  techniques  and 
nuclear  matartels. 

The  fi«Ut  of  Atomic  energy  covers  a  far 
wldar  ran^e  than  Um  layman  can  vlsuaUse. 
But  Senator  Pastorz  has  pretty  much  grown 
up  with  it  and  his  background  is  Invaluable. 
Certainly  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  cause  by  putting 
the  talents  of  Senatcx-  Pastore  at  Its  dis- 
posal. 

During  his  13  years  in  the  Senate  the 
Rhode  Islander  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
Its  worlLhorses.  In  fact  the  new  chairman- 
ship assignment  brings  to  four  the  number 
of  Senate  committees  he  heads.  He  Is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Com- 
munications an''  Textiles  under  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  of  the  legislative 
subcommittee  under  tiie  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conomlttee.  None  of  these  is  a  sine- 
cure. And  aside  from  these  chairmanships 
he  is  a  member  of  five  other  subcommittees. 

Quite  frequently  we  complain  of  the  archa- 
ic system  the  Senate  has  of  promoting  only 
through  seniority.  Very  often  It  Is  imprac- 
tical. The  selection  of  Senator  Pastore. 
however,  is  one  occasion  where  the  right 
man  was  picked  for  the  right  Job — at  the 
right  time. 

Senator  Pastors  s  new  duties  will  not  be 
without  multitudinous  problems  and.  In- 
deed, they  will  weigh  heavily  as  a  responsi- 
bility for  they  so  involve  the  Nation's  wel- 
l.?re.  But  we  doubt  whether  a  man  with  any 
more  stamina  or  any  keener  Intellect  could 
have  been  found  to  carry  them  out.  The 
choice  is  a  good  one  not  just  for  Rhode 
Island,  but  for  the  United  States. 


NEOOTIATIONS  FOR  BRITAIN'S  EN- 
TRY INTO  THE  EUROPEAN  COM- 
MON MARKET 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  events  in  this  complex  world  are 
baffling  because  we  persist  in  exaxaining 
them  from  our  own  viewpoint.  This 
most  certainly  has  been  the  case  with 
the  lamentable  collapse  of  negotiations 
for  Britain's  entry  into  the  European 
Common  Market. 

Most  of  us  in  the  West  have  become 
so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  North  At- 
lantic unity  over  the  past  18  years  that 
it  has  seemed  almost  inconceivable  to  us 
that  the  French  Republic  and  her  Presi- 
dent whom  we  have  come  to  admire  so 
much,  could  think  in  any  other  terms. 
There  has,  however,  been  another  point 
of  view,  a  distinctly  French  point  of 
view  and,  right  or  WTong,  it  has,  for  the 
moment,  prevailed. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmaim,  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  American  columnists, 
has  analyzed  and  explained  this  French 
view  in  his  ususd  lucid  style  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  It  is  the 
kind  of  analysis  we  must  have  if  we  are 
to  adjust  effectively  to  the  realities  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Ghatil- 
list  Explosion,"  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
from  the  February  4  issue  of  Newsweek, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  GstTtLisT  Explosion 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

To  understand  General  de  Gaulle  and  his 
recent  actions,  we  have  to  look  at  the  world 
through  very  different  spectacles  than  those 
we  have  been  using.  For  he  is  at  odds  with 
almost  all  of  our  postwar  policy,  and  he  is 


determined  to  dismantle  the  main  structure 
of  Western  potley  which  has  been  buUt  up 
since  the  oold  war  began. 

This  decision  has  long  been  maturing 
in  his  mind.  General  de  Gaulle  Is  s  con- 
serratlve  In  the  high  European  tradition, 
which  nteans  that  he  regards  as  alien  such 
19th  century  developments  as  mass  de- 
nK>cracy  and  representative  government,  free 
enterprise,  collective  security,  and  the 
search  for  intemttional  peace.  Por  him  the 
old  nations  are  the  enduring  elements  of 
civilization,  which  leads  him  to  believe  that 
the  cold  war  with  Bolshevik  Russia  U  only 
a  passing  mocnent.  The  old  Russia,  in  his 
view.  wUi  outlive  the  Bolshevik  conquest  as 
Prance  has  outlived  the  Nazi  conquest. 

Though  General  de  Gaulle  is,  of  course, 
stanchly  anti-Conununist.  he  has  never 
been  overawed  by  the  manifestations  of 
Communist  power,  and  be  has  always  re- 
garded the  cold  war  as  a  brief  moment  In 
the  history  of  our  civilization.  Thus,  be 
has  no  doubts  that  eventually,  perhi^ts 
sooner  than  we  dare  to  suppose,  Russia  wlU 
be  ready  for  a  peace  with  the  West.  His 
deep  purpose  In  creating  all  this  commotion 
Is  to  make  sure  that  when  the  eventual 
peace  from  "the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals"  is 
made,  it  will  be  he  and  not  the  American 
President  who  makes  it. 

The  critical  fact  is  that  General  de  Gaulle 
regards  the  cold  war  as  temporary,  whereas 
the  other  Western  leaders  act  as  If  It  were 
virtually  permanent.  Por  them  the  division 
of  the  world  is  the  shape  of  the  world.  The 
object  of  policy  is  to  withstand  communism 
and  at  the  same  time  to  create  on  this  side 
of  the  Iron  Ctirtain  a  flourlslilng  civiliza- 
tion. To  do  this,  the  West  xniist  org:anlxe 
the  non-Communist  nations. 

Becatise  C^eneral  de  Gaulle  has  never  be- 
lieved that  the  cold  war  is  permanent,  he 
has  never  liked  the  array  of  postwar  institu- 
tions. To  his  way  of  thinking,  the  move- 
ment toward  Western  vmlty  is  shot  through 
with  sentimentality  and  meddlesomeness. 
It  is  unnecessary  because  the  Communist 
menace  is  overestimated.  Communist  Rus- 
sia is  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  the 
West  and.  as  General  de  Gaulle  might  well 
say  now,  Khrushchev  has  at  last  admitted  It. 
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Furthermore,  the  Instltuticms  that  are 
being  created  depend  on  the  support  and 
leadership  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
states  la  not,  in  General  de  OauUe's  mind. 
clvUlzed  enough  to  lead  Western  civilization. 
And  so,  now  that  he  is  the  xindlsputed  ruler 
of  a  rich  and  stable  France,  he  has  declared 
himself  the  opponent  of  the  whole  structure 
of  Western  postwar  policy. 

To  be  sure,  he  recognizes  that  for  some 
years  to  come  NATO  as  a  military  alliance 
Is  needed.  But  he  has  little  use  for  the 
integrated  NATO  establishment  and  has 
withdrawn  the  greater  portion  of  the  French 
forces  from  the  NATO  command.  He  Is  op- 
posed to  the  European  Economic  Oonmau- 
nlty  whether  it  Is  conceived  as  supranational 
with  Jean  Monnet  and  Paul-Henri  Spaak  or 
with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Macmilian  as  the  cen- 
ter of  a  trading  area  extending  over  Europe 
and  the  Americas. 

He  is  opposed  to  the  Atlantic  community. 
I  find  this  a  little  hard  to  take.  For  France 
has  twice  been  saved  because  she  belongs  to 
the  Atlantic  community  which  Americans 
have  crossed  the  ocean  to  defend.  But  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  resents  tlie  Influence  In  Xu- 
ropean  affairs  which  theee  expeditions  to 
Europe  have  given  the  United  States.  He  Is, 
of  course,  opposed  to  the  United  Nations  used 
as  a  bridge  connecting  the  old  established 
powers  with  the  new  countries.  He  Is  op- 
posed to  suspending  nuclear  tests.  And  he 
is  opposed  to  our  pohcy  of  talking  and  talk- 
ing and  talking  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  about 
disarmament,  Laos,  BerUn,  or  anything  else. 

And  so,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  this  great 
man  who  has  so  often  been  right  can  now 
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be  totally  wrong.  I.  for  one,  would  not  say 
so.  Hla  error,  wblcb  Is  serious.  Is  to  watch 
the  horizon  without  paying  sufflclent  atten- 
tion to  the  foreground.  No  doubt  It  Is  true 
that  eventually  there  wUl  be  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Moscow.  This  will  probably  come 
by  the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  by  the 
changing  balance  of  power,  and.  It  may  be 
by  the  pressure  of  Red  China.  But  the  time 
for  that  accommodation  has  not  yet  arrived. 
What  De  Gaulle  chooses  to  Ignore  Is  that 
detente  Is  more  likely  to  arrive  If  the  unity 
of  the  Western  World  is  growing  than  If  its 
unity  Is  shattered  and  disrupted. 


TIGHT   LITTLE   EUKOPZ 

The  more  generous  the  frame  of  Western 
unity,  the  better  able  will  the  West  be  to 
make  this  kind  of  acconunodatlon.  The 
tight  little  Europe  which  General  de  Gaulle 
wants  has  no  room  for  Great  Britain  and 
Scandinavia.  But  also,  it  has  no  room  for 
the  East  European  nations  which  will  even- 
tually be  returning  to  Europe. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  fragments  of  the 
postwar  arrangements  are  obsolete.  More- 
over, the  original  motive,  which  was  fear,  is 
diminishing.  Nevertheless,  the  main  struc- 
ture of  cooperation  is  not  a  mere  cold-war 
Instrument  but  is  good  in  Itself  and  carries 
with  it  the  promise  of  a  much  better  and 
more  spacious  life  for  multitudes  of  men. 

And  so,  for  what  seems  to  xos  good  reason, 
we  shall  have  to  oppose  the  opposition  of 
General  de  Gaulle.  If  we  are  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  there  is  a  strong  tide  running 
In  favor  of  Western  unity,  we  shall  fail.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  we  are  mistaken. 
Even  within  the  small  continental  commu- 
nity of  the  Six,  there  la  reason  to  think  he  la 
an  Isolated  leader.  Western  Europe,  except 
for  Dr.  Adenauer  personally,  is  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  a  Gaulllst  Europe  in  which 
the  great  popular  parties — the  Christian 
Democrats,  the  Liberal  Democrats,  and  the 
Social  Democrats — will  be  pushed  aside  while 
the  critical  decisions  are  made  In  the  Elysee 
Palace  in  Paris. 


THE  PROVIDENCE   (R.I.)    JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  few  cities 
In  the  United  States  can  take  such  pride 
in  an  unbroken  tradition  of  outstanding 
journalism  as  does  the  city  of  Providence 
In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island.  And 
few  cities  can  anywhere  duplicate  the 
fine.  Journalistic  tradition  represented 
by  the  Providence  Journal  and  its  sturdy 
journalistic  offspring,  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin. 

The  Providence  Journal's  proud  his- 
tory as  a  leader  in  the  morning  news- 
paper field  dates  back  to  1829,  and  over 
the  years  it  became  not  only  the  leading 
news  organ  of  Rhode  Island,  but,  in  the 
view  of  many,  the  conscience  of  all  New 
England. 

On  January  26.  1863— just  100  years 
ago  last  month— in  response  to  the  news 
demands  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Journal 
Co.  entered  the  afternoon  field  with  the 
publication  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Eve- 
ning Bulletin.  In  the  century  which  has 
foUowed.  the  Bulletin  has  outgrown  its 
parent  in  size  and  circulation,  and  in  its 
own  way.  has  at  least  matched  the  Jour- 
nal's traditions  of  excellence,  integrity 
and  journalistic  enterprise 

Last  week  the  Journal  commemorated 
this  notable  anniversary  by  devoting  its 
enUre  Sunday  supplement  of  January  27 
U)  the  story  of  the  Evening  Bulletin's 
first  century.  It  was  an  exciting  story 
told  in  the  clear  and  straightforward 


style  of  an  oldtime  New  England  editor 
Mr.  David  Patten.  It  was.  however,  far 
too  long  a  story  to  be  retold  here,  and 
I  ask  only  that  the  brief  forward  to  the 
supplement,  by  John  C.  A.  Watkins.  pres- 
ident and  publisher  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin,  be  reprinted. 

And  since  newspapermen  are  often 
their  own  worst  critics,  it  seems  espe- 
ciaUy  appropriate  to  call  attention  at 
the  same  time  to  a  congratulatory  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
one  of  the  Bulletin's  most  vigorous  com- 
petitors, the  Providence  Visitor,  weekly 
publication  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Providence. 

As  the  Visitor  is  first  to  acknowledge, 
these  newspapers  have  not  always  seen 
eye  to  eye,  and  they  certainly  have 
sprung  from  different  traditions.  Never- 
theless, the  Visitor's  editorial  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  their  differences 
have  been  far  outweighed  by  their  mu- 
tual respect  and  by  their  common  inter- 
est m  the  welfare  of  the  Rhode  Island 
community. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Bul- 
letin Century,"  by  John  C.  A.  Watkins 
from  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal  of 
January  27,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
1  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  'A  Century  of  Distinc- 
tion, '  from  the  Providence  Visitor  of 
January  25.  1963.  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  commend  both  of  these  articles 
to  aU  those  who  would  have  faith  in  the 
power  and  ability  of  the  press  not  only 
to  endure  and  survive,  but  to  grow  con- 
structively with  the  times 

or,?'!.'"!  ^^^  "^^  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The    Bulletin    Century 

<By  John  C.  A.  Watkins) 
oui^^\  ^°°  yf^"  ago.  the  Evening  Bulletin 

fnf  ^  ''m°,^'"«  ^°  '^'■'"8  ^^  ^at^st  news  of 
the  civil  War  to  Providence.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  first  Iseue  Of  the  newspaper 
carried  a  local  news  story  of  paramount  In- 
terest—the sacking  of  Rhode  Island's  own 
General  Burnslde  as  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
*w°°„*^®  opening  day  of  Its  long  life  then, 
the  Evening  Bulletin  assumed  the  char- 
acter—an absorbing  Interest  in  local  news— 
that  was  to  mark  it  throughout  the  years 
and  that  distinguished  it  right  down  to  yes- 
terday's issue  In  which  Rhode  Island  teen- 
agers read,  as  usual,  several  pages  of  news  of 
their  own  activities.  The  daily  Journal  was 
a  healthy  institution  when  its  younger 
brother  was  born  and  its  coverage  always 
has  spanned  the  world— from  our  own  state- 
house  to  Washington  and  Calcutta 

But  the  Evening  Bulletin  has  been  pre- 
ponderantly local.  Prom  the  outset,  it  has 
been  Interested  primarily  in  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  the  people  and  in  the  size  and 
shape,  the  color  and  movement  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
Its  coverage  of  local  news  haa  been  exhaus- 
tive, and  to  some  occasionally  may  seem  al- 
most overwhelming.  The  newspaper  ha* 
probed  into  dark  corners  of  the  local  scene 
possibly  to  the  ecftbarrassment  of  someone 
now  and  then,  but  to  the  overall  benefit  we 
hope,  of  our  State  and  Its  people. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  that  many  businesses 
have  grown  and  prospered  with  the  Bulletin 
by  drawing  on  the  strength  of  its  local  news 
coverage  and  In  turn  making  It  possible  for 
that  news  coverage  to  get  even  better. 
Many  of  these  businesses  have  made  news 
of   their   own    through   the  advertising  col- 
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xunns— not  that  the  two  kinds  of  n.^ 
knowingly  have  ever  been  mixed  o,  -Z? 
fused  for  the  eyes  of  the  reader  ^" 

The  general  history  of  the  Evening  B,„. 
tin  that  is  printed  in  this  special  iss^ Sm!" 
Rhode  Islander  was  written  by  the  knLS* 
edgeable   hand    of    David   Patten    for^T* 
years  managing  editor  of  both  the  BuS?' 
and   the  Journal  and  now  living  in  n^, 
ment.  but  most  definitely  not  in  torpor     iS^ 
Patten  has  scanned  the  records,  and  he  h' 
talked  at   length   to  many  people  who  Ji!* 
and  are  Intimately  associated  with  the  n^! 
and  present  of  these   newspapers.    PartTrrf 
the  narrative  come  alive  under  Mr  PattLn- 
hand  because  he  was  there.     Much  of  It  h 
never  been  published  before. 

But  through  the  whole  story  runs  the  In 
sistent  theme  of  the  Evening  Bulletin's  nt^' 
ing  concern  with  local  news.     For  100  y^ 
the  newspaper  has  been  what  It  started  out 
to  be  on  Its  first  day— the  unabashed  chronl 
cler  of  Providence  and  of  Rhode  Island. ' 

I  From  the  Providence  Visitor,  Jan.  25,  19831 
A  Centurt  of  Distinction 
The    Providence    Evening   Bulletin   is  ion 
years   old   tomorrow.     The  Visitor,  88  yean 
young,    offers    its    congratulations.     In  the 
newspaper   business.  Ifs  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,    and   the   Bulletin   has   not  only  sur 
vived  but  come  off  as  one  of  the  couatrv'i 
best.     The    Bulletin    haa    always    been    in 
organ  of  strong  convictions,  and  with  many 
of  them  the  Visitor  could  not  agree;  but  it 
also    has   had   many   fine   convictions,  from 
which   the   community  has  benefited      The 
Visitor  has  frequently  tilted  with  the  Bul- 
letin,  but  perhaps  not  so  often  as  It  hai 
concurred— as   It   does  at   the  moment,  for 
example.  In  pressing  for  no  increase  In  Rhode 
Island  racing,  the  campaign  against  bookies 
fair    housing,    and    the    ad    rem    obscenity 
statute.     And    as    to    a    friend    the    Visitor 
turned  to  the  Journal -Bulletin  for  physical 
aid  last  June  when  because  of  a  press  break- 
down the  Visitor  was  printed  on  the  Jour- 
nal-Bulletin   presses.     The    Visitor    remem- 
bers with  satisfaction,  conversely,  coming  to 
the  Bulletin's  aid  In  the  hurricane  of  1938 
when  one  of  Its  Issues  was  printed  on  Fenner 
Street.     These  are  pleasant  reflections  on  the 
happy  occasion  of  the  Bulletin's  anniversary 
We  may  hope  that  time  wUl  tend  to  extend 
them.     We  wish  the  Bulletin  and  its  sister 
paper    the   Providence   Journal    many   more 
years  and  the  wisdom  that  comes  with  them 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  COUNTERPORCE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  incisive  writers  today  is  Claude 
Witze.  senior  editor  of  the  Air  Force 
Space  Digest,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
cisive articles  he  has  even  written  is  in 
the  current  issue  of  Air  Force/Space 
Digest,  the  February  1963  issue. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  it^ 
especially  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee — and  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farewell  to  Counterforce 
(By  Claude  Wltze) 

In  early  1963,  as  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration passes  the  halfway  mark  in  lU 
stewardship,  the  schism  between  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  hierarchies  in  the  Pentogon 
is  moving  toward  a  climax. 

This  division  is  both  unfortunate  and  un- 
necessary. But,  unless  checked,  it  poses  a 
threat  to  our  security.  looms  as  a  barrier  to 
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domestic  political  harmony,  and  frustrates 
our  diplomatic  efforts. 

j^  important  facet  of  this  Pentagon 
scblam,  a^d  0^°*  ^^^^  ^  <^  dlsappolnunent 
particularly  to  scores  of  lifelong  Democrats. 
IS  the  growing  evidence  that  it  Is  the  civilian 
secretariat,  not  the  uniformed  column,  that 
takes  the  conservative  point  of  view.  The 
military,  for  so  many  years  pictured  as  hlde- 
ttoand  to  obsolete  methods  and  weapons,  are 
the  people  eager  to  break  technological 
frontiers.  In  an  ironic  switch,  it  is  the 
aTilian  leadership  which  wishfully  thinks  of 
fighting  the  next  war  in  terms  of  the  last 
one. 

The  most  alarming  manifestation  of  the 
situation  was  delineated  on  these  pages  last 
month,  when  the  editor  of  Air  Force/Space 
Digest  reported  that  the  doctrine  of  nuclear 
deterrence  is  being  tacitly  replaced  by  one 
of  nuclear  stalemate,  that  a  strategic  ceiling 
will  replace  our  umbrella  of  strategic  superi- 
ority If  the  present  trends  in  doctrine  and 
weapon  system  development  continue. 

To  this  report  it  can  be  added  that  the 
active  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  heads  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  do  not 
approve  of  the  change  in  strategy.  They  are 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  a  doctrine  of 
strategic  superiority.  And  they  consider  this 
superiority  to  be  essential  if  their  forces  are 
to  retain  the  flexibility  needed  to  hold  poten- 
tial conflict  to  some  level  of  violence  lower 
than  a  nuclear  holocaust  involving  all-out 
exchange  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

In  contrast,  the  administration  now  ob- 
viously believes  that  superiority  Is  not  neces- 
sary, that  it  is  undesirable  because  it  is 
provocative  and  that  It  Is  meaningless  be- 
cause nuclear  war  Is  unthinkable.  No  other 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  recent  events. 
Equally  clear  is  the  position  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  8.  McNamara  as  the  President's 
chief  strategic  adviser,  overshadovrlng — In- 
deed, censoring  and  subjugating— the 
opinions  of  our  military  experts. 

When  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  require- 
ment for  strategic  superiority  we  are  aban- 
doning the  counterforce  doctrine  which  Mr. 
UcNamara  himself  enunciated  at  Ann  Arbor 
only  Last  June.  By  definition,  a  counter- 
force  capability  is  expensive  to  buy  and 
maintain.  It  calls  for  a  large  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  a  variety  of  means  to  deliver 
them.  It  requires  a  sophisticated  mlxt\u-e 
of  manned  and  unmanned  systems,  with  all 
of  that  force  combat  ready  and  a  substantial 
part  of  It  on  alert. 

In  his  Ann  Arbor  speech.  Secretary 
McNamara  said  our  objectives,  which  means 
targets,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war 
"should  be  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
military  forces,  not  of  his  population."  Our 
strength  would  not  be  used  for  a  first  strike, 
for  America  is  pledged  never  to  perpetrate  a 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  for  retaliation  only.  Thus 
our  strategic  force  must  be  large,  powerful, 
and  protected — to  be  able  to  survive  a  blow 
and  then  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy's 
well  hidden  and  hardened  weapons. 

The  slow  erosion  of  our  ability  to  carry  out 
this  counterforce  doctrine  and!  in  fact,  our 
deliberate  Intention  to  replace  the  neces- 
sary strategic  superiority  with  strategic  stale- 
mate, are  clear  in  decisions  already  made  and 
our  plans  for  future  decisions.  These  deci- 
sions are  being  explained  to  the  American 
people  In  terms  of  budgetary  and  techno- 
logical doubletalk.  The  budgetary  argument 
is  considered  good  because  It  Is  related  to 
every  man's  pocketbook  and  close  to  the 
heart  of  Congress  In  a  tax-cutting  year. 
Technological  argimaents  have  the  fxirtber 
merit  of  being,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  general  public  and 
thus  requiring  no  documentation  beyond  a 
simple  statement. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  explain  what 
Is  being  done  is  to  cite,  as  we  have  again 
«nd  again,  the   Cuban  crisis.     The  Admin- 


istration viewpoint  was  cogently  expressed 
by  Walter  Llppmann.  who  said  in  a  Paris 
speech  that  the  confrontation  showed  "the 
importance  of  conventional  military  power 
when  nuclear  power  has  l>een  balanced  and 
neutralized.  The  United  States  prevailed  in 
Cuba  because,  after  nuclear  power  had  been 
neutrallEed.  It  had  powerful  conventional 
weapons." 

Our  military  leaders  know  better.  UJS. 
nuclear  power  was  not  neutralized  or  bal- 
anced In  the  Cuban  affair.  The  United 
States  had  superiority.  It  was  plain  and 
simple  and  President  Kennedy  at  the  outset 
made  it  credible,  and  therefore  effective.  He 
told  the  world  we  would  use  this  power  on 
Ru.ssia  Itself  if  mlssUes  were  fired  at  us  from 
Cuba.  It  was  Russia's  nuclear  p>ower  that 
was  neutralized  and  it  was  our  strategic 
superiority  that  did  the  trick. 

This  is  not  to  derogate  the  role  played  by 
conventional  systems,  mainly  those  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  in  the  Cuban  show- 
down. But  It  should  be  clear  that  these 
alternates  to  total  war  can  be  exercised  only 
under  an   umbrella  of  strategic  superiority. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  has  pointed  out 
repeatedly,  particularly  in  testimony  on 
Capitol  Hill,  that  budget  trends  in  recent 
years  indicate  a  progressive  retreat  from  this 
posture  of  strategic  sui>eriorlty.  President 
Kennedy's  fiscal  1964  defense  budget  is  on 
its  way  to  Congress  as  these  words  are  writ- 
ten, and  the  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Manned  strategic  systems,  with  their  in- 
nate flexibility,  appear  doomed.  Prom  the 
projected  pattern  of  research-and-develcp- 
ment  expenditures  for  strategic  systems  over 
the  next  5  years  it  Is  clear  that  we  are  uni- 
laterally freezing  technology  at  the  level  of 
Polaris  and  Minuteman.  One  report  says 
the  outlay  for  the  R.  &  D.  effort  will  drop 
from  (2  billion  to  two-tenths  of  a  billion  in 
the  next  5  years.  The  strategic  potential  of 
space  Is  being  overlooked  entirely. 

The  Impression  has  been  made,  and  en- 
couraged, that  the  doctrinal  argument  in- 
volves only  the  Air  Force.  This  is  at  worst 
an  untruth,  at  best  an  overslmpliflcation.  It 
happens  that  our  strategic  systems,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Polaris,  all  are  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force.  Hence,  a  policy  calling  for 
nuclear  stalemate  of  necessity  has  its  great- 
est Impact  on  Air  Force  missions  and  pro- 
grams. 

Until  1963.  however,  there  had  not  been 
any  sign  that  the  other  chiefs.  Gen.  Karle 
G.  Wheeler  of  the  Army;  Adm.  George  W. 
Anderson.  Jr.,  of  the  Navy;  and  Gen.  David 
M.  Shoup  of  the  Marines,  might  lend  sup- 
port to  General  LeMay  in  his  expression  of 
concern  over  the  trend.  Indications  now  are 
that  strategic  superiority  Is  gaining  support 
from  all  three  services,  and  the  Air  Force  does 
not  stand  alone. 

This  change  of  heart  undoubtedly  was 
brought  about  by  the  recent  palaver,  on  both 
n  national  and  international  level,  over  the 
Skybolt  air-launched  ballistic  missile.  Sky- 
bolt  was  killed  because  it  did  not  conform 
to  the  new  strategic  policy.  The  decision 
had  international  repercussions  because  the 
weapon  was  promised  by  us  as  a  substitute 
for  British  development  of  its  own  air- 
launched  ballistic  missile.  Lack  of  Skybolt 
forces  Great  Britain  into  agreement  with  our 
new  policy.  The  budgetary  arguments 
against  Skybolt  are  dubious,  since  Britain 
now  has  to  build  a  fleet  of  Polaris-armed 
submarines.  The  technological  arguments 
advanced  against  Skybolt  have  been  spurious 
from  the  beginning. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  RS-70 
Mach  3  airplane.  Its  price  tag  was  high. 
although  expert  witneeses  testified  that  the 
Russians  would  have  to  spend  even  more 
to  find  a  defense  against  it.  Other  witnesses, 
equally  expert,  have  sworn  that  the  system  is 
within  the  state  of  the  art  and  that  It  in- 
volves far  fewer  unknowns  than  the  ICBM 
did  nearly  a  decade  ago  when  It  was  ordered 
Into  hlgh-prtorlty  development.     But  both 


the  RS-70  and  the  Skybolt  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  new  strategic  policy  of  nuclear 
stalemate.  That  Is  why  they  are  not  wanted 
by  the  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  other  advanced 
manned  aerospace  military  systems,  which 
might  operate  In  either  the  atmosphere  or 
space,  are  equally  incongruous  to  the  new 
policy.  In  the  new  budget  this  U  expected 
to  result  in  denial  of  U8AF  requests  for  Im- 
proved air  defense  systems,  and  at  least  four 
more  P-4C  wings  for  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand. In  the  research-and-development 
area  there  will  be  minlmmn  allowance  for  a 
long  look  at  the  potentials  of  space.  USAF's 
I>yna-Soar  project  now  is  expected  to  sutTer 
and  in  the  long  run.  it's  a  good  bet  that  the 
TFX  variable-sweep  fighter  will  go  the  route 
of  the  R8-70  and  Skybolt.  A  nuclear- 
armed  TFX  would  also  be  inconsistent  with 
the  nuclear  stalemate  philoeopby. 

This  report  would  be  remiss  If  it  did  not 
lay  some  emphasis  on  the  pregnant  sugges- 
tion that  the  stalemate  policy  constitutes  a 
significant  step  by  the  United  States  toward 
some  degree  of  unilateral  disarmament. 

In  the  January  issue  of  Harper's  magazine 
there  is  an  outline  by  P.  M.  8.  Blaekett.  a 
British  phjrslclst.  of  the  early  stepa  he  con- 
siders essential  to  achieve  a  disarmed  world. 
Blackett's  main  thesis  Is  that  a  complete 
shedding  of  arms  is  urgent  and  that  the 
West  must  change  Its  military  policies  in 
order  to  achieve  the  goal.  There  Is  a  striking 
parallel  between  Blackett's  recommenda- 
tions and  our  current  trend  toward  nuclear 
parity.  Parity,  in  fact,  is  what  Blaekett 
recommends.  Superiority,  of  the  kind  that 
made  otnr  Cuban  venttire  poeslble.  Is  viewed 
by  this  scientist  and  Nobel  Priee  winner  as 
a  provocative  menace.  Like  a  great  many 
of  his  fellows  in  the  cult  now  influencing 
military  strategy  on  the  basis  of  computer 
techniques,  he  consistently  underestimates 
the  risks,  with  a  fervor  approaching  that  of 
India  before  the  Chinese  swept  across  the 
Himalayan  Mountains.  He  does  not  admit 
that  a  disparity  in  basic  aims  and  methods 
might  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  power 
relationship  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  free  world.  He  impUcitly  views  the 
United  States  as  a  mirror-image  of  the 
U.S.SJI. 

Blaekett  points  to  otir  current  strategic  su- 
periority— he  credits  us  with  a  3  to  1 
advantage  over  the  Soviets — and  says  that  a 
reduction  by  percentage,  therefore,  would  not 
be  acceptable.  It  follows  that  the  first  step 
toward  disarmament  is  to  reduce  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  of  both  sides  to  the  saoae 
equal  and  low  level.  A  couple  of  doeen  in- 
vulnerable missiles  on  either  side  wotUd  do. 
The  author,  who  underestimates  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch  in  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment, then  speculates  that  President  Ken- 
nedy of  necessity  faces  delajn  getting  Con- 
gress to  approve  nuclear  parity.  He  says 
that  the  American  military,  which  he  views 
typically  as  a  self-serving  monster,  will  fight 
the  approval  by  convincing  Americans  that 
arms  control  is  preferable  to  disarmament 
because  it  will  be  less  disruptive  to  the 
economy. 

Blaekett  contends  that  the  goal  must  in- 
clude approximate  parity  in  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces,  then  lends  support 
to  the  Kennedy-McNamara  effort  to  restrain 
England  from  exercising  Independence  In  the 
area  of  nuclear  capability. 

Professor  Blaekett  views  with  alarm  the 
McNamara  Ann  Arbor  pledge  to  avoid  attack 
on  enemy  cities,  a  pledge  that  is  a  commit- 
ment to  a  counterforce  strategy.  He  laments 
the  fact  that  counterforce  strategy  n«ce«sl- 
tates  forces  that  are  overwhelmingly  supe- 
rior and  recognizes  that  it  makes  slim  the 
chances  for  nuclear  parity  as  a  flirst  step  to- 
ward disarmament.  He  then  lists  four  rea- 
sons why  U.S.  policy,  up  to  now,  haa  been  in 
favor  of  counterforce.  Not  one  of  these  rea- 
sons even  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet 
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attack  on  UB  or  our  allies.  The  deterrent 
effect  of  superiority  is  dismissed  as  a  minor 
argument.  He  expresses  hope  that  the  Ken- 
nedy admlniatratlon,  with  its  effort  to  bring 
the  u:B.  military  more  firmly  under  civilian 
control,  wlU  find  a  way  to  replace  nuclear 
superiority  with  nuclear  parity. 

There  is  an  undeniable  parallel  between 
the  Blackett  recommendations  and  what  oxir 
force  structure  Is  pointing  toward  In  the  next 
several  years  by  the  lIcNamara  budget  plan- 
ning. 

This  Is  not  to  say  than  an  individual 
Briton,  or  a  group  of  Britons,  is  dictating 
the  shift  in  our  policy.  There  are  Blacketts 
holding  Influential  positions  In  the  XJB.  Gov- 
ernment. As  pointed  out  in  this  magazine 
last  September,  the  critics  of  counterforce 
capability  fear  its  fertUizing  effect  on  the 
arms  race.  They  warn  It  may  be  provocative. 
They  hold  that  It  is  technically  Infeaslble  and 
that  it  Is  not  realistic.  They  are  receiving 
sound  suiHKirt  in  the  Pentagon  from  Mr. 
McNamara's  own  budgetary  and  technolog- 
ical experts,  who  are  providing  specialized 
and  diversionary  excuses  to  change  the  force 
structure  without  admitting  that  the  goal 
is  a  strategic  policy  which  adds  up  to  a 
unilateral  disarmament  program. 

Realistically,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sci- 
entist Blacketfs  sympathizers  in  this  coun- 
try are  more  sophisticated  than  he  In  the 
American  political  arena.  Congress  has 
shown  a  minimum  of  interest  in  strategic 
policy,  a  maximum  of  Interest  in  the  hard- 
ware of  weaponry,  its  technical  feasibility, 
and  its  price.  Yet  it  also  is  true  that  Con- 
gress seeks  to  mold  strategic  policy  when  It 
authwlzes  the  adoption  of  weapon  systems 
and  tries  to  force  the  executive  branch  to 
spend  the  appropriated  money.  Recent  years 
are  heavy  with  examples  of  how  the  will  of 
Congress  has  been  frustrated,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  consistently  more  aware  of 
the  nat\ire  of  oxu-  perU  than  the  White  House 
and  Pentagon  secretariat. 

There  has  been  mention  here  of  the  effect 
of  the  Pentagon  schism  on  our  diplomatic 
efforts.  The  furor  in  England  and  Prance 
has  been  so  well  publicized  there  is  no  need 
to  repeat  the  details.  Edmund  Taylor,  writ- 
ing from  Paris  in  the  Reporter,  says  what 
we  won  In  Cuba  we  have  thrown  away  In 
Nassau.  He  comes  up  with  a  French  sug- 
gestion, not  entirely  a  Joke,  that  the  White 
Hoxise  should  forget  about  a  direct  telephone 
line  to  the  Kremlin  and  get  a  closer  link  to 
Europe. 

It  is  clear  we  have  not  fooled  our  allies. 
and  it  is  likely,  Taylor  reports,  that  the  final 
result  of  Nassau  will  be  the  loss  of  prestige 
and  possibly  the  fall  of  the  Macmlllan  gov- 
ernment, the  torpedoing  of  Britain's  entry 
into  the  Common  Market,  and  the  further 
widening  of  the  rift  between  France  and 
America,  thereby  reducing  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  to  an  empty  shell. 

It  is  Interesting  that  only  last  June,  on  a 
Visit  to  West  Point.  President  Kennedy  cau- 
tioned the  cadets  that  they  had  to  be  more 
than  soldiers  and  understand  the  foreign 
policies  of  nations  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  a  good  chance  that  today's  military  chiefs, 
all  of  them,  have  a  firm  understanding  of 
why  the  British  and  French  are  upset  at 
our  espousal  of  nuclear  stalemate.  Like  the 
French  and  British  they  would  be  Justified 
in  some  mystification  about  a  policy  that 
sanctions  a  military  risk  in  Cuba  but  re- 
fuses to  take  a  technological  risk  that  may 
be  essential  to  national  security. 

On  this  point,  there  is  no  competent  ob- 
server who  doubts  Russia  can  and  will  take 
technological  risks  to  improve  Its  military 
stature.  These  chances  can  be  taken  in 
such  fields  as  ballistic  missile  defense,  anti- 
submarine warfare,  military  space  systems. 
the  improvement  of  guidance  or  warheads. 
Once  we  freeze  our  own  technology  at  the 
level  of  the  Polaris  and  Minuteman  systems 
and  drain  away  our  strategic  flexibility,  Mos- 


cow needs  but  a  single  and  possibly  modest 
breakthrough  to  upset  the  stalemate  and 
achieve  superiority. 

Realization  of  this  threat  must  be  com- 
mon to  all  dedicated  American  military  men. 
The  realization,  for  reasons  already  ex- 
plained, is  most  vivid  to  U8AP.  The  exam- 
ple here,  let  It  be  made  clear.  Is  not  that 
of  the  cavalry  officer  who  clung  to  his  horse 
or  of  the  lamented  admiral  who  held  the 
battleship  Invincible.  The  requirement  Is 
for  progress,  not  stagnation;  it  is  for  tech- 
nological advances  to  meet  threats  as  yet 
themselves  undeveloped. 

The  schism  in  the  Pentagon  is  between 
this  kind  of  military  progress  and  the  most 
conservative  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock 
by  arguing  that  costs  are  excessive  and  the 
technology  is  beyond  us.  This  progress  has 
been  with  us  at  least  since  Kitty  Hawk  and 
Alamogordo.  The  Russians  will  not  let  us 
stop. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andirson]  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
^S.  Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  is  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  18  Leg] 

Aiken  Hartke  Morton 

Allott  Hayden  Moss 

Anderson  HlcJcenlooper       Mundt 

Bayh  Hill  Muskle 

Bea.n  Holland  Nelson 

Bennett  Hruska  Neuberger 

Bible  Humphrry  Pastore 

Boggs  Inouye  Pearson 

Brewster  .Jackson  Fell 

Burdlck  Javlts  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Johnston  Proxmire 
Byrd.  W.  Va.        Jordan,  Idaho     Randolph 

Cannon  Keating  Riblcoff 

Case  Kefauver  Robertson 

Church  Kennedy  Russell 

Clark  Kuchel  Saltonstall 

Cooper  Lanache  Scott 

Cotton  Long,  Mo.  Simpson 

Curtis  Long,  La.  Smith 

Dirksen  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Dodd  Mansfield  Stennis 

Dominlck  McCarthy  Symington 

Douglas  McClellan  Talmadge 

Ellender  McGee  Thurmond 

Engle  McGovern  Tower 

Ervln  Mclntyre  Williams,  N.J. 

Fong  McNamara  Williams,  Del 

Fulbright  Mechem  Yarborough 

Goldwater  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak 

Oore  Miller  Young.  Ohio 

Oruening  Monroney 

Hart  Morse 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  FMr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
Edmondson],    and    the    Senator    from 


Florida   [Mr.  Smathers]   are  absent  «^ 
official  business.  *  •* 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senate, 
from  North  CaroUna    [Mr.  Jordaki  . 
necessarily  absent.  •* 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  th. 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CarlsomI  i. 
necessarily  absent.  ** 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  a  a^>^ 
rum  is  present. 

The   question   is  on   agreeing  to  th» 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Meaen 
(Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the  con 
sideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res  9) 
to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senat* 

Mr.  ERVIN  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  m 
the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  yidd 
to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  consent  to 
speak  as  in  the  morning  hour  without 
his  losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  without  ms 
losing  the  floor  and  without  any  subae 
quent     remarks    I     may     make    beiai 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
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RATIFICATION   OF  THE  POLL  TAX 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITD. 
TION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  u 
in  the  morning  hour  on  some  important 
information  which  has  just  come  to  me 
I  will  confine  myself  within  the  3-mlnut« 
limitation  as  in  the  morning  hour 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors  read  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  the  very  line  editorial  express- 
ing the  hope  that  ratification  of  the  anti- 
poll  tax  amendment — which,  if  ratified, 
would  become  amendment  No.  XXTV  of 
the  Constitution — will  be  proceeded  with 
without  delay  and  be  accomplished  this 
year.  I  was  happy  to  note  that  editorial, 
for  which  I  express  my  gratitude. 

I  express  my  own  appreciation,  and  I 
wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  every 
Senator,  except  one,  who  was  helpful  in 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate  last  year,  has  again  been  helpful 
in  bringing  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  his  own  legislature  and  other  State 
authorities.  The  same  has  been  true, 
in  the  main,  as  to  new  Senators. 

I  am  indeed  glad  that  that  kind  of  co- 
operation on  a  completely  bipartisan 
basis  has  continued. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating  1,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long],  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  [Mr.  Kefauvir], 
and  the  able  and  di.stineail.«;hed  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty],  in  that  or- 
der, without  my  losing  the  floor  and 
without  having  any  remarks  that  I  may 
make  now  or  later  being  counted  as  a 
second  speech. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  along 
the  line  of  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  just  said,  word  has 
come  to  me  that  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  yesterday  ratified  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
I  am  gratified  that  this  has  been  done, 
and  that  New  York  is  one  of  the  first 
States  to  take  this  action 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  other  States,  most  of  which  are 
in  session  this  year,  will  take  similar  ac- 
tion. 

I  know  how  indefatigably  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  worked  to  get  this 
legislation  through  the  Senate  and  to 
contact  those  of  us  who  might  be  able 
to  help  in  the  State  legislatures  to  get 
the  amendment  ratified.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure for  my  colleague  and  me  to  urge  such 
action  upon  our  Governor  and  State 
legislature.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  make  this  announcement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  yield 
to  me  again  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
he  has  yielded  to  me  previously,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratification  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senators  from  New 
York.  I  would  appreciate  his  doing  so. 
Mr,  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  under  the  same  conditions 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  do 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  also  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  both  of  whom  have 
been  very  active,  not  only  last  year  in 
the  submission  to  the  States  of  the  Hnti- 
poll  tax  amendment,  but  also  this  year 
in  recommending  its  prompt  ratification 
to  the  Governor  and  the  leaders  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  State  of  New 
York,  has,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  became  the  third 
State  to  ratify  the  amendment.  The 
earUer  two  States  were  Illinois  and  New 
Jersey.  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
ratified  the  amendment  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  houses;  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  Illinois  by  overwhelming  votes 
in  both  houses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  upon  the  same 
conditions  under  which  I  yielded  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gratitude  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  shown  the  States  of 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  if  the  Florida 
Legislature  has  ratified  the  constitution- 
al amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  have  the  right,  upon  the  same  terms, 
to  advise  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
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the  Florida  Legislature  has  not  ratified 
the  amendment?  The  Florida  Legisla- 
ture will  have  its  regular  session  begin- 
ning in  April.  The  special  session  which 
adjourned  only  recently  dealt  with  the 
troublesome  question  of  reapportioning 
the  legislature,  a  highly  controversial 
subject.  I  personally  requested  the  Gov- 
ernor not  to  put  the  constitutional 
amendment  before  that  session  of  the 
legislature  for  practical  reasons  which 
are  evident. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  Governor 
of  Florida  will,  in  his  message  to  the  reg- 
ular session  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  in  April,  recommend  the 
early  ratification  of  the  amendment. 

I  also  advise  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  Senatois  from  Florida  expect  to 
appear  before  the  legislature  and  request 
that  ratification.  Of  couise,  we  cannot 
control  our  legislature,  but  we  are  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  bring  about 
the  ratification  of  the  amendment  by  the 
State  of  Florida. 

I  wish  again  to  express,  as  I  have  in 
my  earlier  statement,  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  having 
been  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  and  believe  that  both  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  had  a  part  in  that 
very  constructive  result.  I  certainly  am 
grateful  for  their  activity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
fiom  Florida  may  have  equal  fortune. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborotjgh], 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  having  anything  which  I  may 
say  now  or  hereafter  on  this  occasion 
count  as  two  speeches  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  WALTER  SPLAWN. 
DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATOR  AND 
PUBLIC  SERVANT,  LOSS  TO  NA- 
TION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  17.  1963,  Dr.  Walter  Marshall 
William  Splawn,  a  Texan  and  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  educators,  an 
author  of  texts  on  economics,  and  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  died  at  the  age  of 
79. 

Dr.  Splawn  once  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas  from 
1924  to  1927,  and  served  for  nearly  20 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  He  was  called 
by  one  public  official  in  Washington 
"The  last  great  liberal  on  the  ICC — al- 
ways working  for  the  public  interest." 
He  had  a  remarkable  career  In  public 
service,  was  author  of  some  of  our  most 
beneficial  regulation  laws,  and  was  once 
counsel  to  Sam  Rayburn's  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  signature  is  on  my  University  of 
Texas  law  degree.    After  Dr.  Splawn  re- 


tired from  the  ICC  in  1953.  Wind,  his 
scrawled  notes  came  to  me  through  the 
years,  encouraging  me  in  all  of  my  hard 
campaigns.  He  lived  and  served  in  the 
great  tradition  of  Jim  Hogg.  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Woodrow  Wilson,  John 
H.  Reagan,  and  Tom  Campbell. 

His  was  an  interesting  hfe.  and  one 
that  few  living  Americans  can  match 
in   governmental   achievements. 

Walter  Marshall  William  Splawn  was 
born  at  Arlington,  Tex.,  on  June  16, 1883. 
His  father,  William  Butler  Splawn,  was 
born  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  mother. 
Mar>'  Marshall — Collins — Splawn,  was 
born  in  Alabama.  The  son  received  his 
early  education  at  Decatur  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1904.  He  then 
studied  law  at  Baylor  University  and 
received  his  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in 
1906.  Yale  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of 
arts  degrees  in  1908.  He  obtained  his 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1916.  The 
Howard  Payne  College  has  conferred 
upon  him  the  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

He  was  instructor  in  English  at  De- 
catur College  in  1906  to  1907.  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  high 
school  in  1909  to  1910.  He  read  law  in 
the  offices  of  Buck.  Cummings,  Doyle  b 
Bouldin,  at  Fort  Worth,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Texas  bar  in  1909.  Prom 
1910  to  1912  he  was  instructor  in  social 
science  in  Baylor  College.  From  1912  to 
1915  he  practiced  law  at  Port  Worth. 
He  returned  to  Baylor  University  in  1916 
as  professor  of  social  sciences.  He  was 
dean  of  its  summer  school  in  1917  to  1919. 
and  became  dean  of  the  university  in 
1918.  In  1919  he  became  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  held  that  post  until  1928.  Prom 
1924  to  1927  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  in  1927  to  1928 
was  director  of  research  in  social  science 
there.  In  1929  he  became  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.C.  He  relin- 
quished that  post  upon  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  While  at  the  University  of 
Texas  he  served  for  a  time  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas. 
In  1927  he  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  of  western  railroads  and 
groups  of  employees.  He  was  also  a 
referee  under  the  Settlement  of  War 
Claims  Act. 

Dr.  Splawn  attracted  widespread  pub- 
lic attention  by  his  work  as  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  made  a  survey  of  rail- 
road holdinr  companies,  which  resulted 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
being  given  power  to  regulate  them.  He 
then  made  a  survey  of  holding  companies 
in  the  power  and  gas  public  utility  field. 
This  survey  was  followed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the 
Stock  Exchange  Regulation  Act  of  1934, 
and  the  Public  Utility  Act  of  1935.  On 
April  6, 1934,  he  made  a  recommendation 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  there  be  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  and  that  they  be  subjected  to 
strict  Federal  control.    He  also  made  a 
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study  of  communications  for  the  Inter- 
departmental Communications  Commit- 
tee, upon  the  basis  of  which  recommen- 
dation was  made  to  the  President  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  commission 
to  regulate  communications  operations. 
This  eventuated  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Dr.  Splawn  at  one  time  advocated  the 
creation  of  six  or  seven  regional  Federal 
commissions  to  relieve  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  then  "overburdened,  over- 
worked, and  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by 
the  great  number  of  cases  presented  each 
year." 

Commissioner  Splawn  was  appointed 
to  the  Commission  by  President  Roose- 
velt on  January  8,  1934.  for  the  term 
ending  December  31,  1940,  to  succeed 
Commissioner  Brainerd  whose  term  had 
expired.  He  was  renominated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  succeed  himself  on 
December  19,  1940,  for  the  term  ended 
December  31,  1947,  and  was  renominated 
by  President  Truman  on  January  14, 
1948,  for  the  term  expiring  December 
31,  1954.  Commissioner  Splawn  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  during 
the  calendar  years  1938  and  1951. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Interstate  Comimerce  Com- 
mission he  was  named  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Aviation,  and  requested  by  the  President 
to  make  a  survey  of  all  phases  of  civil, 
commercial,  and  military  aviation,  simi- 
lar to  his  communications  survey. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
government  service  on  June  30,  1953, 
after  having  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  19  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  his 
fellow  members  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  presented  Dr.  Splawn 
with  the  following  eloquent  testimonial: 

June  30,  1953. 
Hon.  Walter  M.  W.  Splawn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Brother  Splawn:  Having  reached 
the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten  and  hav- 
ing decided  not  to  request  Presidential  ex- 
emption from  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
quiring retirement  at  that  age,  you  are  now 
leaving  the  Commission  after  more  than  19 
years  of  able,  devoted,  and  diligent  service. 
Including  two  terma  as  Chairman.  As  your 
coUeagues.  we  are  loath  to  record  this  termi- 
nation of  our  official  relations;  but  as  your 
friends  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  assure  you  of  our  continuing  high  regard 
and  to  express  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
future  may  bring  you  the  complete  fulflll- 
ment  of  your  aspirations. 

Your  career  prior  to  your  appointment  on 
the  Commission  was  both  varied  and  dis- 
tinguished. A  classical  scholar,  you  had 
specialized  In  the  law,  In  economics,  and  In 
sociology.  Then  first  as  teacher  and  later 
as  administrator  you  achieved  a  national 
reputation  In  the  field  of  education.  It  was 
with  this  backg^oxind  that  you  were  called 
upon  to  serve  the  public  in  other  Important 
lines  of  endeavor  as  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission  of  Texas,  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Western  Rail- 
roads and  Groups  of  Employees,  as  a  referee 
under  the  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act,  aa 
special  counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and. 
finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 


In  the  consideration  of  numerous,  intri- 
cate, and  momentous  problems  of  transpor- 
tation regulation  you  have  contributed 
exceptional  experience,  high  intellectual  at- 
tainments, and  untiring  energy.  The  re- 
sults of  your  labors  on  the  Commission  for 
almost  a  score  of  years  will  be  recorded  and 
treasiued  as  a  rich  contribution  to  the  Com- 
mission's resources,  traditions,  and  achieve- 
ments. We  shall  miss  you.  May  your  years 
ahead  be  many,  happy,  and  fruitful 
Cordially. 

J.  Haden  Alldredge.  William  E.  Lee. 
Charles  D.  Mahaffle,  William  J.  Patter- 
son, J.  Monroe  Johnson,  Richard  F. 
Mitchell,  Hugh  W.  Cross,  James  K. 
Knudson,  Martin  K  Elliott.  Anthony 
F.   Arpaia. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce    unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution,  on  his  retirement 
In  1953,  commending  the  di-stinguished 
pubUc  service  of  Dr.  Splawn,  as  follows: 
Resoltition  Offered  by  Senator  Charles  W. 
ToBET,  Chairman  of  the   Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce,    for 
Consideration  and  Adoption  by  the  Full 
Committee  in  Execvtive  Session,  July  7. 
1953,  IN   Commendation  of  the  Services 
AS  a  Public   Servant  of  the   Honorable 
\ 'alter  Marshall   William   Splawn,  For- 
merly of  the  Interstate  Co.mmerce  Com- 
mission 

Whereas  the  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
Walter  Marshall  William  Splawn  from  mem- 
bership on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission became  eflTective  June  30,  1953.  con- 
cluding 19  years  of  public  service  as  a 
member  of  this  Commission;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Splawn's  contributions  to  the 
commonwealth  have  taken  many  other  forms 
during  his  notable  career,  such  as  professor 
of  social  sciences  and  dean  of  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, professor  of  economics,  and  later 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas,  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  of  the  American 
University  In  Washington,  DC  .  member  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
between  management  and  employees  of  the 
western  railroads,  a  referee  under  the  Set- 
tlement of  War  Claims  Act,  special  counsel 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Aviation, 
and  as  an  author  in  the  fields  of  economics 
and  transportation;  and 

Whereas  the  results  of  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  fields  of  public  utility  regula- 
tion, especially  as  it  concerns  railroads  and 
communications  facUltiea,  are  still  of  great 
eflfect;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Splawn  has  added  greatly  to 
the  luster  of  the  Commission  as  an  Inde- 
pendent, objective,  and  detached  agency  of 
Government,  through  his  devotion  to  "his 
work,  his  mastery  of  the  materials  of  that 
work,  his  scholarly  approach  and  great  in- 
tegrity; and 

Whereas  we  of  this  committee  who  have 
followed  his  career  on  the  Commission  with 
particular  interest  have  long  been  convinced 
that  Dr.  Splawn  has  achieved  for  himself 
a  position  of  great  eminence  in  the  fleld  of 
public  service  and  a  deserved  reputation  as 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  long 
history :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate  express  ita  fulsome  com- 
mendatlon  of  Dr.  Walter  Marshall  William 
Splawn  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmilsslon 
for  his  great  contrlbutlocs  to  the  public 
welfare;  that  the  committee  express  Its  deep 
respect  for  Dr.  Splawn  the  man.  for  his  In- 
tegrity, courage,  and  independence,  and  for 
the  masterful  qualities  of  his   mind;    and 
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that  the  committee  wish  hhn  Godspeed  . 
continued    happiness    and    satlsfactlOT>    , 
whatever  he  may  undertake  for  the  b*n-J^ 
of  his  fellow  men.  ^°**' 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr 
Magnuson],  chairman  of  the  Sei^ 
Committee  on  Commerce,  voiced  his  sor 
row  over  the  passing  of  Walter  M.  w" 
Splawn,  who  was  twice  Chairman  of  th* 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  durine 
his  19  yeai-.s  of  service,  stating: 

Walter  Splawn  was  one  of  the  geat  archl 
tects  of  our  laws  regulating  securities  utiu" 
ties,  transportation,  and  communication." 
dedicating  his  life  to  legislative  and  adminl*' 
tratlve  service  of  the  national  interest  and 
of  that  of  safeguarding  the  consumer  and 
Investor.  " 

I  mourn  his  passing  as  both  mentor  and 
friend.  Although  he  had  become  blind  and 
had  retired  from  Government  activities  in 
1953,  his  interest  in  national  economic  pou 
cies  never  abated  and  he  continued  to  bene' 
fit  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  with  his  wise  coun 
.sels. 

Durii.g  the  1930's,  Mr.  Splawn  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  House  committee  where  he 
had  an  impo.tant  role  In  drafting  the  Be- 
curlties  and  Exchange  Act.  the  Utility  Hold- 
ing  Company  Act.  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tioiis  Act,  Railroad  Holding  Company  Act 
Trust  In  Securities  Act,  and  other  Important 
legislation.  It  was  as  a  member  of  the  House 
that  I  came  first  to  know  him  and  to  admire 
his  brilliant  talents  and  humanistic  ap- 
proach  to  legislation. 

Mr.  Splawn's  contributions  to  a  more 
dynamic  America  will  live  long  after  all  of 
us  are  gone.  I  grieve  over  his  departure  at 
the  age  of  79  and  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Dr.  Splawn  was  a  Mason,  a  Baptist, 
a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  and  be- 
longed to  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Economics  Associationi 
and  the  Southwestern  Political  Science 
Association. 

He  was  the  author  of  "Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Economics,"  1922;  "The 
Consolidation  of  Railroads,"  1942;  "Gov- 
ernment Ownership  and  Operation  of 
Railroads"— which  he  advocated— 1928. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  editorials  and  articles  printed 
in  the  Record:  "Dr.  Splawn  Passes  in 
Washington,"  from  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
Statesman  of  January  18;  "Splawn 
Rites  Set  in  Virginia,"  from  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Statesman  of  January  18;  "Dr 
Splawn  Rites  Set  in  Virginia,"  from  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American  of  January  18; 
"Dr.  Walter  Splawn,  79,  Ex-University 
of  Texas  President,  Dies,"  from  the  Dal- 
las (Tex.)  Morning  News  of  January 
18;  "Notebook:  Dr.  Splawn,"  from  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American  of  January  19; 
"Walter  Splawn  Dies,  Former  Head  of 
ICC,"  from  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
January  18;  "Walter  Splawn,  Ex-Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Chief," 
fram  the  Washington  Post,  January  18; 
"End  of  a  Remarkable  Career  in  Public 
Service,"  Tarffic  World,  January  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and    the    articles   were    ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From    the   Austin    (Tex.)    Statesman,   Jan. 
18.  1963] 

Dr.  Splawn  Passes  im  Washingtom 
WASHiNoroN,  D.C— Dr.  W.  M.  W.  SpUwn, 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas  from 
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1924  until  1927,  died  here  Thursday  morning 
after  a  long  Illness. 

From  1934  untU  June  1953,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
In  Washington,  and  served  twice  as  Chair- 
man of  the  ICC.  in  1938  and  in  1951. 

Dr.  Splawn  returned  to  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1955.  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Logan 
Wilson,  to  record  his  recollections  of  his  ad- 
ministration as  president  of  the  university 
to  go  into  a  history  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 

He  was  bom  In  Arlington,  Tex  .  and  edu- 
cated at  Decatur  Baptist  College.  Baylor 
University,  Yale  University,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

A  social  science  professor  at  Baylor  early 
in  his  career.  Dr.  Splawn  also  practiced  law 
in  Fort  Worth  before  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  as  an  economics  professor  in 
1919.  He  took  leave  of  absence  from  the 
university  to  serve  on  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  for  a  time. 
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[From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman.  Jan.  18. 
1963] 
Splawn   RrrEs   Set   in   Vibginia 
Washington,    DC. — Funeral    services    for 
Dr.  Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  a  Texan  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  years,  will   be  held  Sunday   at 
Purcellville,  Va. 
Burial  will  be  at  Lincoln.  Va. 
Dr.  Splawn  died  Thursday  at  his  home  In 
Washington  after  a  long  Illness. 

He  also  was  a  onetime  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  a  lawyer  recognized  as 
an  expert  on  railroad  law.  an  economist,  and 
author. 

He  leaves  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Joe  H. 
Munstcr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Taylor,  both  of 
Lincoln,  Va. 

Splawn  was  a  native  of  Arlington.  Tex.  He 
took  a  degree  from  Decatur  Baptist  College 
In  1904  and  Baylor  University  in  1906,  sub- 
sequently doing  graduate  work  at  Yale  and 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  Joined  the  University  of  Texas  faculty 
In  1919,  became  president  in  1924  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  3  years. 

Splawn  was  appointed  to  the  ICC  in  1934 
and  retired  as  Its  Chairman  In  1957.  Then, 
despite  blindness,  he  returned  for  a  time 
to  teach  at  Decatur  Baptist  College. 

State  laws  which  he  formulated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  served 
as  a  model  for  the  Federal  railroad  reorga- 
nization laws  of  1922. 

Aa  a  consultant  to  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  early  1930s,  he 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  drafting  of 
the  Railroad  Holding  Company  Act,  the 
Truth  In  Securities  Act,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act.  the  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act.  and  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
All  of  these  were  initiated  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  who.  as  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  sponsored 
the  regulatory  legislation  on  which  Splawn 
worked. 

During  the  late  1920"8,  Splawn  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Western  RaUroad  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  referee  of  the  War  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 

His  books  Include  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Economics."  "Government  Owner- 
ship and  Operation  of  Railroads."  and  "Con- 
solidation  of   Railroads." 

I  Prom  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Amertcan.  Jan    18 
1963) 

Dr.  Splawn  Rttes  Set  in  Virginia 
Washington,  D.C— Funeral  services  for 
Dr.  w.  M.  W.  Splawn.  79.  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas  from  1924  until  1927, 
Will  be  held  Sunday  In  Purcellville,  Va.  Bur- 
ial will  be  in  Lincoln.  V». 


Dr.  Splawn,  who  also  served  on  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  and  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
29  years,  died  in  Washington  Thursday  morn- 
ing after  a  long  Illness. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  ICC  twice.  In  1938 
and  In  1951. 

Dr.  Splawn  returned  to  the  University  of 
Texas  In  1955.  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Logan 
Wilson,  to  record  his  recollections  of  his 
administration  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Texas  to  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  the  university 

Born  In  Arlington.  Tex  ,  and  educated  at 
Decatur  Baptist  College,  Baylor  University, 
Yale  University,  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Dr  Splawn  was  a  social  science  profes- 
sor at  Baylor  early  In  his  career.  He  prac- 
ticed law  In  Fort  Worth  before  going  to  the 
University  of  Texas  as  on  economics  profes- 
sor in  1919. 

He  took  leave  of  absence  from  the  univer- 
sity to  serve  on  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission. 


[From    the    Dallas    (Tex)     Morning    News. 

Jan    18.    1963) 

Dr     Walter    Splawn.    79.    Ex-Universitt    of 

Texas   President.   Dii:s 

Washington.— Dr.  Walter  M.  W.  Splawn. 
79,  one  time  president  of  the  Universltv  of 
Texas  and  for  years  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.'^sion.  died  at  his 
residence  here  Thursday  after  a  long  illness. 

A  native  of  Arlington.  Tex  .  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Baylor  University  In  1906  and  did 
advanced  studies  at  Yale  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  After  joining  the  University  of 
Texas  faculty  In  1919.  he  served  as  president 
there  from  1924  to  1927.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  ICC  In   1934. 

Surviving  him  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Joe 
H.  Munster  and  Mrs  Thomas  E.  T^vlor, 
both  of  Lincoln,  Va.  Funeral  services  'will 
be  held  Sunday  in  Purcellville,  Va.  Burial 
will  be  In  Lincoln. 

Splawn.  an  economist,  author,  attorney, 
and  educator,  also  was  an  authority  on  rail- 
road law. 

The  Texas  railroad  laws  which  he 
formulated  as  a  member  of  the  State  railroad 
commission  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Federal 
railroad  reorganization    laws  of   1922. 

As  a  consultant  to  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  during  the  early  1930'6, 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Holding  Company  Act, 
the  Truth  In  Securities  Act,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act.  the  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  All  of  these  were  initiated  during  the 
administration  of  President  Franklin  D 
Roorevelt. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  who.  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee,  sponsored  the 
regulatory  legislation  on  which  Splawn 
worked . 

During  the  late  1920"b,  Splawn  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Western  Railroad  board 
of  arbitration  and  referee  of  the  War  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 

Splawn  retired  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  In  1957,  and 
despite  blindness,  returned  to  Decatur  Bap- 
tist College,  from  which  he  had  received  a 
degree  In  1904,  as  a  teacher. 

His  books  include  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Economics.""  "Government  Owner- 
ship and  Operation  of  Railroads,""  and  "Con- 
solidation of  Railroads." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  American  Economic  Association, 
Southwestern  Political  Science  Association, 
the  Masons,  and  the  Baptist  Church. 
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his  service  in  Austin  to  both  the  University 
of  Texas  and  the  SUte  government. 

Professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  he  took  leave  to  serve,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor,  as  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission.  He  returned 
to  the  university,  but  in  the  role  of  Its 
president,  serving  in  that  ofHce  from  1924  to 
1927. 

He  went  to  Washington,  and  for  nearly 
20  years,  until  1953,  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  He 
was  twice  Chairman  of  the  ICC.  Dr  Splawn 
Is  author  of  one  of  the  leading  textbooks  on 
the  economics  of  rail  transportation. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  ICC  Dr 
Splawn  again  returned  to  the  University  of 
Texas  briefly  in  1955,  on  invitation  of  then 
President  Logan  Wilson,  when  he  recorded 
his  memories  and  experiences  as  president  of 
the  university  to  be  part  of  a  history  of  the 
Institution. 

Dr.  Splawn  was  an  extremely  slender  frail 
man.  He  wore  thick  eyeglasses,  and  In  his 
later  years  was  nearly  blind.  He  has  been 
described    by    associates    as    "all    Intellect" 

Native  of  Arlington,  Tex.,  student  In  De- 
catur College.  Baylor  University,  graduate 
of  Yale  and  the  Universitv  of  Chicago  Dr 
Splawn  was  a  Texan  who  helped  give  suture 
to  higher  education  in  his  State,  and  who 
also  turned  his  ability  to  the  fleld  of  public 
administration.  State  and  Federal.  His  was 
a  useful  life. 


IFrom  the  Austin   (Tex  )   American. 

Jan.   19,   1963) 

Notebook:  Dr.  Splawn 

The   death   In  Washington   of  retired  Dr. 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn  revived  memories  of 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  18,  1963] 
Walter  Splawn  Dies,  Forevik  Head  or  ICC 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  79,  who  served  for 
23  years  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  retired  as  its  Chairman  In  1957 
died  of  a  heart  ailment  yesterday  at  his 
home,  3138  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

An  economics  professor,  attorney,  and 
author,  Mr.  Splawn  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas  during  1924-27. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  RaUroad  Com- 
mission, he  helped  to  formulate  Texas  rail- 
road laws  that  served  as  a  basis  for  Federal 
railroad  reorganization  laws  In  1922. 

In  1929  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  School  of  Political 
Sciences  of  American  University  here,  a  post 
he  held  briefly  before  accepting  an  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  economics  at  the 
university. 

NATIVE    or    TEXAS 

Born  In  Arlington.  Tex.,  Mr.  Splawn  was 
graduated  In  1904  from  Decatur  Baptist  Col- 
lege where  he  returned  to  teach,  although 
blind,  on  his  retirement  in  1957.  He  earned 
his  law  degree  at  Baylor  University  In  1906, 
received  his  master's  degree  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity In  1908,  and  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  In  1921.  The  subject 
of  his  doctorate  was  "The  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  Texas." 

He  practiced  law  In  Port  Worth,  then 
taught  social  science  at  Baylor  and  econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Texas. 

In  addition  to  his  American  University 
work  In  the  late  1920"s,  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Western  Railroad  board  of  arbitration 
and  was  referee  of  the  War  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act.  In  the  latter  jxjsltlon.  he  Inves- 
tigated millions  of  dollars  worth  of  claims 
by  German.  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  na- 
tionals against  the  U.S.  Government. 

He  wrote  several  books.  Including  "Gov- 
ernment Ownership  and  Operation  of  Rail- 
roads,"" in  1929;  'Consolidation  of  Railroads." 
and  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Eco- 
nomics."" 

MEMBER    or   COSMOS    CLtTB 

A  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  Mr.  Splawn 
also  was  a  Mason,  a  Baptist,  and  belonged 
to  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Economics  Association,  and  the  South- 
western Political  Science  Association. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Zola,  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  address:  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
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Thomaa  X.  Taylor,  of  Lincoln,  Va.,  and  Mrs. 
Joe  H.  Munster,  of  Cleveland. 

Services  will  be  at  2  pjs.  Sunday  at  the 
Hall  Funeral  Home,  Purcelvllle,  Va.  Burial 
will  be  In  Lincoln  Cemetery. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18.  1963] 

Walter  Splawn.  Ex-ICC  Chiep 

(By  William  J.  Raspberry) 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  twice  Chairman  of 

the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    and 

former  president  of  the  University  of  Texas, 

died  OX  a  heart  ailment  yesterday  at  his  home, 

3133  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

The  79-year-old  economist,  author,  at- 
torney, and  educator  was  an  authority  on 
railroad  law.  Tlie  Texas  railroad  laws  which 
he  formulated  as  a  member  of  the  State 
railroad  commission  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
Federal  railroad  reorganization  laws  of  1922. 

A  consultant  to  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  during  the  early  1930's, 
Mr.  Splawn  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
formulation  of  the  Railroad  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  the  Trust  in  Securities  Act,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  the  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act.  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  all  Initiated  during  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Ray  burn  who,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  sponsored 
the  regulatory  legislation  on  which  Mr. 
Splawn  worked. 

Bom  in  Arlington,  Tex.,  he  was  graduated 
from  Decatur  Baptist  College  In  1904,  earned 
his  law  degree  at  Baylor  University  In  1906, 
took  his  master's  degree  at  Yale  University 
In  1908,  and  received  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in   1921. 

After  practicing  law  in  Fort  Worth  for  a 
time,  he  taught  social  science  at  Baylor  and 
economics  at  the  University  of  Texas,  where 
he  was  president  from  1924  to  1928. 

During  the  late  1920's  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Railroad  board  of  arbi- 
tration and  referee  of  the  War  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Si^awn  retired  as  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  In  1957 
and,  despite  his  having  become  blind,  re- 
turned to  Decatur  College  as  a  teacher. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, the  Southwestern  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, the  BCasons.  and  the  Baptist 
Chiurch. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Zola,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Taylor,  of  Lincoln, 
Va.,  and  Mrs.  Joe  H.  Muster,  oT  Cleveland. 

[From  Traffic  World,  Jan.  26.  1963] 

End    or    a    Remaskable   Caszeb   in    Public 

Sekvicz 

Laid  to  rest  In  a  cemetery  In  Lincoln,  Va., 
the  afternoon  of  January  20.  after  a  funeral 
service  m  Purcellvllle,  Va.,  were  the  mortal 
remains  of  Dr.  Walter  M.  W.  Splawn.  who 
died  the  morning  of  January  17  at  his  resi- 
dence, 3133  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C..  at  the  age  of  79.  Not  only  because  of 
his  outstanding  record  of  performance  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  19  years  (until  his  retirement  on 
Jxine  30.  1963,  after  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  70) .  but  because  of  varloxis  other  achieve- 
ments and  demonstrations  of  Intellectual  su- 
periority. Dr.  Splawn  was  admired  by  thou- 
sands as  truly  an  eminent  servant  of  the 
public 

He  attained  national  prominence  a«  an 
educator  prior  to  his  service  on  the  ICC. 
He  was  professor  of  social  sciences  and  dean 
at  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.,  and  later 
(In  the  years  1924-27)  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  at  Austin.  SubsequenUy 
he  was  a  member  of  the  RaUroad  Commission 
of  Texaa,  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion of  western  railroads  and  groups  of  em- 
ployees, a  referee  under  the  Settlement   at 


War  Claims  Act,  and  special  counsel  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
when  the  late  Sam  Rayburn  was  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Dr  Splawn  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  ICC  in  1934.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  in  1938  and  1951. 
When  he  became  an  ICC  member,  his 
eyesight  had  failed  to  the  point  that  he  was 
unable  to  read;  assistants  had  to  read  to 
him  the  numerous  letters,  documents,  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles,  books,  etc.. 
that  required  his  attention  or  attracted  his 
Interest.  In  the  course  of  his  service  on  the 
Commission  he  became  totally  blind.  Yet 
he  did  not  falter  in  his  work  as  a  Commis- 
sioner. He  was  brilliant  mentally;  his  mem- 
ory was  wonderfully  retentive.  Testifying 
before  commlttes  of  Congress,  he  could  re- 
fer to  any  of  several  statistical  tables  that 
might  be  attached  to  the  prepared  state- 
ment he  was  "reading"  and  he  could  pick 
out  with  astonishing  accuracy  certain  of 
the  figures  in  those  tabulations  as  he  de- 
veloped the  point  he  was  making. 

The  printed  record  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee's  hear- 
ings in  1949  on  S.  2113.  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
status  of  freight  forwarders  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  motor  common  carriers,  in- 
cludes testimony  by  Dr,  Splawn.  In  oral 
testimony  he  referred  to  tables  of  figures 
covering  nine  pages  of  the  book.  We  quote 
only  a  small  part  of  his  discussion  of  the 
statistical  compilations; 

"I  offer  the  statistical  summary  of  rev- 
enues, expenses,  and  selected  statistics  of 
some  56  companies,  I  think  it  is.  with  an  in- 
come of  $100,000  a  year  or  more.  May  I  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  outstanding  sta- 
tistics? You  take  first  the  revenues:  The 
total  revenue  collected  from  shippers  by 
freight  forwarders  for  1948  Is  shown  to  be 
about  «264  million.  For  1947  it  was  $25 
million  less,  $239  million.  The  number  of 
tons  originated  by  the  freight  forwarders 
(was)  4.087,000  in  1948  and  4.527,000  tons  in 
1947,  a  decrease  in  tons  handled.  1948  under 
1947,  of  about  440,000  tons.  In  1947  there 
were  over  18  million  shipments;  in  1948, 
over   17  million  shipments. 

We  were  present  when  Dr.  Splawn  pre- 
sented those  figures  from  memory;  we  can 
testify  that  he  received  no  prompting  from 
anyone.  It  was  one  of  many  amazing  per- 
formances by  Dr.  Splawn  as  a  memory  expert. 
But  the  respect  he  gained  among  his  col- 
leagues and  on  Capitol  Hill  was  based  on 
qualities  of  greater  depth.  In  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Commission  on  June  30,  1963, 
the  day  of  his  retirement.  Dr.  Splawn  was 
honored  by  his  fellow  Commissioners.  They 
gave  him  a  scroll,  the  Inscription  on  which 
Included  these  words: 

"As  your  colleagues,  we  are  loath  to  record 
the  termination  of  our  official  relations;  but 
as  your  friends  we  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  assure  you  of  our  continuing 
high  regard.  In  the  consideration  of  num- 
erous, Intricate,  and  momentous  problems  of 
transportation  regulation  you  have  contrib- 
uted exceptional  experience,  high  intellec- 
tual attainments,  and  untiring  energy." 

The  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  shortly  thereafter  adopted 
a  resolution  in  which  it  said  that  "Dr.  Splawn 
has  added  greatly  to  the  luster  of  the 
Commission  as  an  independent,  objective, 
and  detached  agency  of  the  Government, 
through  his  devotion  to  his  work,  his  mastery 
of  the  materials  in  that  work,  his  scholarly 
approach  and  great  Integrity.  The  commit- 
tee added  that  Dr.  Splawn  had  "achieved  for 
himself  a  position  of  great  eminence  in  the 
field  of  public  service  and  a  deserved  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Its  long  history."  In  a  statement  he  Issued 
January  18.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  described  Dr.  Splawn 
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as  "one  of  the  great  architects  of  our  Ww. 
regulating  securities,  utilities,  transports 
tion.  and  communications."  and  said^I 
"Dr.  Splawn 's  contribution  to  a  more  d, 
namic  America  will  live  long  after  all  of  ul 
are  gone."  ^ 

There  will  always  be  a  need  for  men  of  n, 
Splawn 's  moral  and  intellectual  stature  to 
fill  positions  of  responsibility  In  the  PederiS 
Government. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII-^ 
CLOTXJRE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (8 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  Oie 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President.  Mark 
Twain  is  reputed  to  have  said : 

Truth  is  precious.    Use  it  sparingly. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  take  Mark 
Twain's  advice.  Instead.  I  expect  to  be 
rather  extravagant  in  the  use  of  truth 
both  in  the  amount  of  the  dosage  which 
I  should  like  to  give  to  the  Senate  and 
also  in  the  number  of  words  which  I  ex- 
pect to  employ  In  administering  it. 

I  expect  to  look  to  history,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  my  brethren  have  said 
we  should  not  look  back  to  the  words  of 
Jefferson  or  Washington  or  the  other 
great  men  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  the  only  per- 
son who  has  some  veneration  for  history. 
The  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party! 
Thomas  Jefferson,  said,  on  one  occasion- 
History  informs  us  of  what  bad  govern- 
ment  is. 

One  of  my  purposes  in  looking  back  to 
history  is  to  let  Senators  know  what  some 
may  have  forgotten.  In  times  past,  we 
have  had  some  bad  government  in  our 
great  Republic. 

The  great  French  philosopher  Lamar- 
tine  said: 

History  teaches  everything,  even  the  fu- 
ture. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  expect  to  lo(A 
backward  to  history  is  that  we  may  know 
from  the  history  of  the  past  what  the 
future  may  be. 

The  great  German  philosopher  Von 
Schlegel  emphasized  that  point.  He 
said: 

A  historian  Is  a  prophet  looking  ixickward. 

The  reason  I  wish  to  look  back  to  his- 
tory is  the  hope  that  we  might  avoid 
the  misfortune  which  George  Santayana 
predicts  for  those  who  ignore  the  lessons 
of  history.    He  said : 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

So  I  look  to  the  past,  that  is.  to  his- 
tory, because  I  want  the  Senate  to  look 
to  the  future  and  appreciate  what  the 
result  might  be,  if  the  Senate  should  re- 
pudiate all  of  its  history  since  1789.  and 
change  rule  XXn  so  that  Senators  can 
be  silenced  in  the  hope  that  Impatient 
men  and  organizations  will  get  their 
way. 

When  the  rulers  of  a  nation  ignore 
the  lessons  of  history,  they  condemn 
their  nation  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past. 
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I  wish  our  country  to  have  a  great 
future.  I  wish  my  five  little  grand- 
children and  their  contemporaries  to  en- 
joy life  In  a  nation  which  has  institutions 
that  safeguard  the  people  against  gov- 
ernmental tyranny.  Every  time  a  new 
Cor^gress  comes  to  Washington,  we  re- 
peat the  perfomiance  we  are  witnessing 
concerning  rule  XXII.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  no  popular  demand  abroad 
in  our  land  for  a  change  in  rule  XXn. 
I  think  that  the  effort  which  is  made 
every  2  years  by  those  who  seek  to 
change  the  rule  and  to  destroy  the  only 
thing  that  makes  the  Senate  a  distinc- 
tive legislative  body  comes  from  a  few 
organizations  dominated  by  impatient 
and,  I  fear,  sometimes  intemperate  men. 
If  it  were  not  for  such  organizations, 
dominated  by  Impatient  and.  as  I  fear, 
sometimes  intemperate  men.  the  Senate 
could  proceed  immediately  to  its  work 
whenever  a  new  Congress  convenes. 

We  live  In  a  rather  dangerous  age  for 
America,  because  we  have  abroad  in  our 
land  many  men  who  give  their  allegiance 
to  what  may  be  called  the  cult  of  con- 
formity. For  some  strange  reason  those 
men  no  longer  put  value  on  such  things 
as  the  right  of  any  American  to  dissent 
from  the  views  of  the  majority.  If  they 
had  their  way,  they  would  compel  every 
American  to  quit  thinking  his  own 
thoughts  and  to  adopt  theirs,  and  they 
would  compel  every  American  to  con- 
form his  actions  to  their  wishes  rather 
than  to  his  own  honest  convictions. 

We  sometimes  see  the  cult  of  con- 
formity accepted  among  men  in  high 
places.  The  impatient  organizations 
which  demand  that  the  Senate  lay  aside 
its  work  every  2  years  and  discuss  a 
proposed  change  in  rule  XXII  apparent- 
ly suffer  under  the  delusion  that  if  they 
could  find  some  way  to  keep  Senators 
from  pointing  out  the  folly  of  some  of 
the  notions  they  entertain,  they  could 
induce  the  Senate  to  put  their  ideas  of 
conformity  into  law  and  impose  them 
upon  all  the  American  people.  They 
suffer  under  a  delusion,  because  I  think 
the  reason  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
not  vote  for  their  proposals  is  that  Sen- 
ators recognize  that  the  pioposals  are 
unwise. 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  my  turning 
to  history  on  this  occasion  may  have  on 
the  minds  of  other  Senators.  I  am 
compelled  to  confess,  however,  that  it 
has  enabled  me  to  escape,  at  least 
temporarily,  from  some  o.'  the  confusion 
which  has  been  engendered  of  late  by 
the  pronouncements  of  theoretical 
economists. 

The  other  day  I  read  some  utterances 
of  theoretical  economists.  In  substance. 
they  said  that  when  government  spends 
more  than  it  receives  in  revenue,  gov- 
ernment has  an  "active  deficit"  which 
can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country. 
But  when  government  receives  in  rev- 
enue less  than  it  spends,  government 
has  a  "passive  deficit"  which  indicates 
a  sluggish  condition  of  the  economy  and 
is  harmful  to  the  country. 

Ever  since  I  read  that  pronounce- 
ment of  theoretical  economists,  I  have 
been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
because  I  have  been  totally  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  precise  difference 
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between  government  spending  more 
than  it  receives  in  revenue  and  govern- 
ment receiving  in  revenue  less  than  it 
spends. 

It  has  enabled  me,  however,  to  com- 
prehend the  moral  in  the  story  which  I 
heard  many  years  ago  about  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Theoretical 
Economists.     The   treasurer   of  the  so- 
ciety made  his  annual  report  concerning 
the  fiscal   affairs  of  the  organization. 
His  annual  report  disclosed  that  the  so- 
ciety had  a  deficit  of  $25.     One  of  the 
members  of  the  orgamzation  arose  and 
said.  "Mr.  President,  it  is  a  shame  for  us 
to  leave  this  deficit  lying  idle  in  our 
treasury  when  it  could  be  put  to  so  much 
good  use."     He  said,  "I  therefore  move 
that  we  give  our  deficit  to  the  Red  Cross, 
which  is  a  great  organization  that  brines 
relief  to  our  people  in  times  of  disaster  " 
Another  member  of  the  Society  of  Theo- 
retical Economists  arose  and  said.  'Mr. 
President.  I  would  not  like  for  the  other 
members  of  our   great  organization    to 
think  that  I  do  not  hold  the  Red  Cross 
in  proper  respect.    I  agree  that  the  Red 
Cross  is  a  fine  organization  which  brings 
relief  to  our  people  in  times  of  disaster. 
But  there  are  other  great  organizations, 
and  I  think  we  could  do  much  more  good 
with  our  deficit  if  we  divided  it  among 
several    of    these    organizations    which 
minister    to    human    needs.  '      He    said 
•There  is  the  Salvation  Army.     It  is  a 
prcat    organization    which    looks    after 
those  wlio  are  supposed  to  be  down  and 
out."    He  added,  "Mr.  Resident,  I  make 
a  substitute  motion.     I  move  that  we 
divide  rur  deficit  between  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Salvation  Army  so  that  each  of 
these  organizations  can  put  it  to  good 
use." 

As  I  have  .stated,  there  is  a  contioversy 
about  rule  XXII  every  time  a  new  Con- 
gress meets. 

I  have  been  much  intrigued  bv  the 
reasons  given  in  times  past,  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  by  those  who  seek 
a  change  in  thi.s  rule. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  the 
proponents  of  change  in  rule  XXU  said 
that  we  should  change  the  rule  because 
the  southerners  thwart  the  wiU  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert 
in  mathematics,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  comprehend  how  anvone  can 
delude  himself  into  believing  that  22 
southerners  can  thwart  the  will  of  78 
other  Senators.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
rarely  do  22  southerners  stand  together 
on  this  proposition.  Usually  several 
secede  from  the  Confederacy.  The 
charge  that  a  few  sinful  southerners 
who  never  number  more  than  22  can 
thwart  the  will  of  78  other  Senators  is 
preposterous.  It  always  makes  me  think 
of  the  story  which  I  have  told  before  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions. 

I  think  all  Senators  have  enjoyed  at 
times  seeing  the  cartoons  which  depict 
Jiggs  and  his  wife  Maggie.  On  one  oc- 
casion one  of  these  cartoons  showed 
Jiggs  and  Maggie  on  a  visit  to  Spain 
They  were  walking  along  the  streets  of 
Madrid  when  Maggie  became  irritated 
with  Jiggs  and  proceeded  to  visit  her  ir- 
ritation upon  his  person.    It  happened 

that  a  few  days  before  Jiggs  had  learned 
about  the  existence  of  a  society  in  Spain 
called  the  Kazooks.     The  Kazooks  were 


composed  of  married  men  who  had  de- 
veloped some  idea  of  forming  a  self- 
protective  organization  to  guard  them- 
selves against  injury  at  the  hands  of 
their  wives.  Jiggs  had  become  a  member 
of  this  organization.  Each  ELazook  had 
taken  a  blood  oath  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  any  brother  Kazook  when  that  brother 
was  threatened  by  his  wife  and  gave  the 
word  of  distress.  "Kazook."  On  this  oc- 
casion when  Maggie  started  to  vent  her 
irritation  upon  Jiggs.  Jiggs  remembered 
this  fine  and  great  organization  which  he 
had  joined,  so  he  gave  the  word  of  dis- 
tress. "Kaaook.  •  The  cartoon  then 
showed  about  a  thousand  fellow  Kazooks 
running  to  Jiggs'  assistance.  The  car- 
toon then  depicted  the  fact  that  Mag- 
gie took  her  umbrella  and  laid  all  the 
Kazooks  out.  The  last  picture  in  the 
cartoon  on  that  occasion  showed  Jiggs  in 
the  hospital,  all  bandaged  up.  and 
philosophizing  thus.  "The  idea  behind 
this  Kazook  Society  is  pretty  good,  but 
the  trouble  with  the  society  is  it  hasnt 
got  enough  members." 

That  is  one  trouble  about  the  southern 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  woiUd 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  countr>-  if  there 
were  more  of  them  in  the  Senate,  pro- 
vided they  entertained  the  same  sound 
views  on  all  subjects  that  I  do.  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  however,  they  do  not 
all  do  that. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  the 
excuse  was  that  rule  XXII  had  to  be 
destroyed,  that  the  freedom  of  debate 
that  has  existed  in  the  U.S.  Senate  since 
George  Washington  was  inaugm-ated  as 
President,  had  to  be  abolished,  to  keep 
22  sinful  southerners  from  thwarting  the 
will  of  all  other  Senators.    That  excuse 
became   somewhat   threadbare   when    a 
person  used  only  a  little  mathematics,  so 
the  proponents  of  rules  change   aban- 
doned that  insupportable  contention  as 
the  basis  for  demanding  a  rules  change. 
The  next  thing  the  proponents  of  i-ules 
change  did  was  to  come  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session  of  a  new  Congress  ^^ith 
a  very  eloquently  phrased  document  say- 
ing that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  had  to 
be  changed,  particularly  rule  XXII,  be- 
cause the  rules  of  the  Senate  were  con- 
ceived by  the  minds  and  written  by  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  sleeping  in  "the 
voiceless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust." 
The  proponents  of  rules  change  evidently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  wisdom  on  earth  until  the  present 
generation  arrived. 

I  may  be  guilty  of  some  heresy  in  say- 
ing this,  but  I  happen  to  entertain  the 
view  that  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  wisdom  on  this  earth  before 
my  colleagues  and  I  reached  this  earth 
or  reached  the  U.S.  Senate;  but  the  pro- 
ponents of  rule  changes  came  in  at  the 
opening  of  the  particular  Congress  to 
which  I  refer  with  the  demand  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  be  rewritten,  and 
particularly  rule  XXII,  because  they 
were  conceived  by  the  minds  and  written 
by  the  hands  of  dead  men. 

This  movement  did  not  get  very  far  in 
that  particular  Congress,  because,  after 
some  days  of  debate,  it  slowly  began  to 
dawn  upon  certain  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
brought  down  off  Mount  Sinai  by  Moses, 
and  that  Moses  had  been  sleeping  the 
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everlaating  sleep  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Nebo 
for  many  generations.  So  that  convic- 
tion, which  came  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  the  debate  progressed,  tended 
to  weaken  the  contention  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  had  to  be  changed  merely 
because  some  of  them  had  been  written 
by  men  who  had  passed  into  the  Great 
Beyond. 

Then,  after  some  days  of  debate,  it 
occurrert  that  those  who  embrace  most 
of  the  great  religions  of  the  earth,  and 
particularly  Christianity,  received  their 
religious  doctrines  from  the  Man  of 
Galilee  and  His  successors,  such  as  St. 
Paul.  It  dawned  upon  the  Senate,  after 
some  days  of  debate,  that  the  Man  of 
Oalllee.  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  the  rest 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples,  had  van- 
ished from  human  life  many  centuries 
ago.  The  realization  of  that  truth 
tended  to  minimize  the  appeal  of  those 
who  lurged  that  rule  XXn  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  that  other  rules  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  rewritten  because 
they  had  been  conceived  by  the  minds 
and  written  by  the  hands  of  men  now 
dead. 

It  was  further  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  during  the  debates  on 
that    occasion,    that    the    barons    who 
exacted  Magna  Carta  from  King  John 
at  Rimnymede  in  about  the  year  1215 
had  also  descended  into  the  "voiceless 
silence  of  dreamless  dust"  many  genera- 
tions and  centuries  ago;  and  even  those 
who  did  not  like  docvunents  such  as  the 
Senate  rules,  which  had  been  conceived 
in  the  minds  and  written  by  the  hands 
of  men  now  dead,  had  to  concede  that 
there  were  some  things  in  Magna  Carta 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  rewrite. 
As  the  debate  on  that  occasion  contin- 
ued, the  contention  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  had  to  be  rewritten  because  they 
were  conceived  in  the  minds  and  writ- 
ten by  the  hands  of  men  now  dead  be- 
came even  weaker.    It  suddenly  dawned 
upon   the   proponents   of   rule   changes 
in  that  session  that  Thomas  Jefiferson, 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  all  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,    were    likewise    sleeping    in    the 
"voiceless  silence  of  dreamless  dust."    So 
the  effort  to  rewrite  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  particularly  rule  XXn.  because 
they  were  written  in  part  by  the  hands 
of  men  now  dead,  lost  its  driving  force; 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  decided 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Gospel.  Magna  Carta, 
the   Declaration   of   Independence,    the 
Constitution,  and  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  much  virtue  in  them  notwith- 
standing that  the  hands  which  wrote 
those  great  documents  or  those  great 
rules  originally  had  cnmabled  into  dust 
In  the  grave. 

The  next  argument  that  was  made  to 
Justify  a  change  in  the  rules  was  that 
rule  XXII  prevents  majority  rule.  This 
argument  is  based  fundamentally  on  the 
proposition  that  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  conducted  Is  not  on  the 
basis  of  debate,  not  by  reason,  not  by 
adherence  to  principles,  not  by  cor- 
rectly  appraising    the    welfare    of    the 


American  people,  but  by  counting  the 
number  of  noses  on  one  side  and  the 
number  of  noses  on  the  other  side  of  a 
proposition. 

So  the  proponents  of  rule  change  say, 
"We  want  majority  rule.  We  want  to 
count  the  noses  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  noses  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue  and  decide  the  is.sue  on  that 
basis,  without  debate,  without  reason- 
ing together,  without  determining  on 
which  side  wisdom  lies  and  on  which 
side  folly  is  to  be  found." 

Mr.  President,  the  Pounding  Fathers 
were  great  students  of  the  history  of 
men's  bitter  struggle  for  the  right  of  self- 
rule.  They  knew  that  man  had  wrested 
every  right  he  had  in  this  area — the 
right  of  freedom,  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech,  the  right  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, the  right  of  self-government — from 
tyrants.  Anyone  who  reads  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  studies 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  men 
who  framed  that  immortal  dociunent. 
and  anyone  who  studies  the  debates 
which  raged  around  the  ratification  of 
that  docimient  by  the  States,  and  anyone 
who  reads  "The  Federalist"  knows  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  were  seeking  to 
establish  a  government  to  preserve  liber- 
ty and  prevent  tyranny. 

We  are  told  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  change  that  our  Government 
does  not  work  fast  enough,  that  it  does 
not  pass  laws  fast  enough,  and  that  it 
is  not  efficient  enough.  Those  who  make 
those  assertions  overlook  one  thing  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Founding  Fathers, 
and  that  is  that  if  we  want  an  efficient 
government,  we  must  have  a  dictator- 
ship. If  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
been  concerned  primarily  with  establish- 
ing an  efficient  government,  they  would 
not  have  established  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  Senate;  they  would  have 
established  only  one  legislative  body. 
One  legislative  body  can  pass  a  law  a 
great  deal  faster  than  two  legislative 
bodies.  However,  the  Founding  Fathers 
knew  that  any  one  legislative  body  can 
make  mistakes.  Therefore  they  created 
the  Senate,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
might  remedy  the  mistakes  in  legislation 
committed  by  the  House,  and  they  cre- 
ated the  House,  in  the  hope  that  the 
House  might  cure  any  errors  which  the 
Senate  might  make  in  legislation. 

Some  days  ago  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  1  called  to  our  attention  the 
historic  incident  when  Jefferson  returned 
from  France  and  had  a  conversation 
with  George  Washington,  who  was  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  drinking  coffee 
on  that  occasion.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
had  poured  some  of  his  coffee  into  the 
saucer  to  cool  it. 

Thomas  Jefferson  asked  George  Wash- 
ington why  the  Convention  had  created 
the  Senate,  instead  of  r^x)sing  all  leg- 
islative power  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. George  Washington  replied : 
"The  Convention  created  the  Senate  in 
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oi-der  that  it  might  do  the  same  thino 
that  your  saucer  is  doing.  YouarelSiS^ 
ing  off  your  hot  coffee  in  your  sauSr 
The  Constitutional  Convention  creaSi' 
the  Senate  in  order  that  the  hot  leS^ 
tion  passed  by  the  House  might  be  cooW 
before  it  is  poured  down  the  throat*  TS 
the  people  of  America." 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  two  thimr, 
to  preserve  liberty  and  to  prevSt 
tyranny.  They  used  what  is  proiSv 
called  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
governmental  powers  in  the  Constltu 
tion.  They  also  inseited  in  the  Constitu" 
tion  what  we  know  as  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Why  did  th* 
Founding  Fathers  do  that  when  thev 
drafted  our  Constitution  and  created  thp 
Government  of  the  United  States'  Thev 
did  It  because  they  had  read  the  history 
of  mans  long  and  bitter  struggle  to 
escape  from  governmental  tyranny  and 
they  had  found  this  lesson  written  in 
letters  of  blood  on  each  page  of  his 
tory:  "Govei-nment  itself  is  the  deadliest 
foe  of  liberty."  ^* 

The  Founding  Fathers  separated  the 
powers  of  goverrunent  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner. In  the  first  place,  they  separated 
the  powers  of  government  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  bv 
assigning  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  powers  necessary  to  be  exercised  on 
a  national  level,  and  by  preserving  to  the 
States  the  powers  which  in  equity  and 
m  good  conscience  ought  to  be  exercised 
on  the  local  level.  They  employed  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  in 
the  second  sense  by  separating  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
among  the  executive  department,  the 
legislative  department,  and  the  judicial 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  their  wise  efforts  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  men  could  remain 
free,  and  a  government  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men,  they  also  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  what  we  call  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  so  that  I  may  have  the  floor 
when  the  quorum  call  is  concluded  with 
the  understanding  that  then  the  floor 
will  revert  back  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Upon  that  understand- 
ing and  also  upon  the  understanding 
that  what  I  may  say  afterward  may  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  same  speech 
and  not  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request,  before 
he  yields  to  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor  by  so  doing. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
with  that  understanding,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  on  the  same 
terms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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XHE    MANAGEMENT    OF    NEWS    BY 
THE   GOVERNMENT— THE   SITUA- 
TION IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  in  the  Senate  before  the  basic 
•ights  of  the  American  people,  particu- 
larly their  right  to  know  what  their  Gov- 
ernment was  doing.    As  other  Senators 
may  recall.  I  have  itemized  several  oc- 
currences in  the  past  few  years  which  in- 
dicate a  trend  in  Washington  to  manage 
the  news  in  a  maimer  which  often  bor- 
ders on  outright  censorship. 

Furthermore.  I  have  been  concerned 
with  some  developments  in  our  foreign 
policy,  particularly  the  attitude  the  pres- 
ent administration  displays  in  matters 
of  the  Middle  East.  Although  we  have 
a  huge  stake  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
the  present  administration  too  often 
seems  to  equate  oil  rights  with  human 
rights  and  is  sadly  neglectful  of  the  one 
country,  Israel,  on  whom  we  can  depend. 
After  my  most  recent  exchange  with 
the  Department  I  concluded  publicly 
that  it  was  taking  a  pro-Arab  position. 
Today  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  most  recent  abuse 
of  the  people's  right  to  know,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  in  this  area  of  Middle  Eastern 
affairs. 

Merriman  Smith  of  United  Press  In- 
ternational reports  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  that  Milton  Friedman  of  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  an  Ameri- 
can news  sei"vice  which  is  accredited  to 
the  Capitol  Press  Galleries,  was  refused 
admittance  to  a  State  Department  back- 
ground briefing  session  on  problems  in- 
volving refugees  in  the  Middle  East. 
Apparently  the  State  Department  dis- 
agreed with  recent  dispatches  which  had 
been  filed  by  Mr.  Friedman,  who  many 
of  us  know  to  be  a  careful  and  accurate 
reporter. 

The  story  further  states  that  Robert  C. 
Strong,  director  of  the  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  told  him  that 
he  was  considered  a  foreign  agent. 

This  is  more  than  an  affront  to  an 
American  news  correspondent.  It  is  a 
reflection  upon  all  the  newspapers  which 
subscribe  to  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
the  public  generally. 

A  Government  official  can  call  a  secret 
background  session  to  suit  his  own  needs, 
invite  persons  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence, and  the  rest  of  the  press— and 
the  public — be  damned. 

My  office  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
State  Department  today  and  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  Merriman  Smith's  ac- 
count of  this  matter.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  there  was  no  anti-Semitism 
involved  in  this  matter.  But  the  facts 
remain  that  Mr.  Friedman  learned  of 
this  briefing  session  before  it  was  held, 
spoke  with  Mr.  Strong  and  others  in  the 
Department  and  was  intentionally  not 
united  even  though  this  information 
v.as  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  White  of  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 

I  personally  object  strongly  to  this 
kind  of  news  management  and  this  re- 
flection upon  the  Integrity  of  a  fine  news 


correspondent,  and  I  urge  others  to  do 

likewise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 

Merriman  Smith  article  at  this  point  in 

the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

I  From    the    Philadelphia    Bulletin.    Feb     3. 
1963] 

Backstairs  at  the  White  Hot-si:  --Newsman 
Barrkd  Prom  BArKCRors-u  Briefing — Re- 
porter Friedman  Not  Welcome  at  State 
d.  partmfnt 

(By  Merriman  Smith  i 

Washington. ^The  other  night  President 
Kennedy  went  to  a  glittering  dinner  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  here  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Antl-Defamallon  League 
of  B'nai  B'rilh.  During  the  course  of  tlie 
evening,  the  President  received  the  league's 
1903  Democratic  Legacy  Award. 

In  accepting  the  award,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive said.  "It  is  a  proud  privilege  to  be  a 
cltiaen  of  the  great  Republic,  to  hear  its 
songs  sung,  to  realize  that  we  i.re  the  de- 
scendants of  40  million  people  who  left  otlicr 
countries,  other  familiar  scenes,  to  come  here 
to  the  United  States  to  build  a  new  Ilfo.  to 
make  a  new  opportunity  for  themselves  snd 
their  children." 

During  the  nationally  teievippd  entertain- 
ment program  before  tiie  President's  speech, 
one  of  the  featured  songs,  "We  Want  No  Irish 
Here,  '  told  of  the  days  when  the  Chief 
Executive's  own  forebears  also  encountered 
intolerance,  prejtidice,  and  discrimination. 

Leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  balcony  at  one 
end  of  the  ballroom  and  listening  intently 
was  Milton  Friedman,  a  protid  birthright 
American  and  longtime  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency, 
an  American  organization  which  deals  pri- 
marily with  news  concerning  Jews  of  many 
nations.  The  agency  naturally  carries  many 
Items  of  news  to  and  from  Israel. 

Only  a  short  time  before  the  President's 
speech  to  the  50-year-old  league,  which  was 
established  in  1913  "to  stop  .  .  .  the  defa- 
mation of  Jewish  people,"  Friedman  heard 
that  state  Department  specialists  on  the  Near 
East  were  about  to  have  a  private  back- 
ground briefing  for  select  reporters  on  prob- 
lems Involving  refugees  In  an  area  of  Intense 
interest  to  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
I.^rael. 

The  Slate  Department  Is  part  of  Friedman's 
regular  beat.  He  tried  to  get  into  the  brief- 
ing, but  was  discouraged. 

According  to  the  reporter,  Robert  C. 
Strong,  director  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  told  him  the 
Department  regarded  Friedman  as  a  foreign 
agent,  that  the  Department  was  displeased 
with  some  of  his  recent  dispatches,  and  that 
he  dealt  too  emotionally  with  matters  in- 
volving Israel. 

For  these  reasons,  according  to  the  cor- 
respondent, he  was  informed  that  he  was 
not  welcome  at  the  background  session. 
And  thus  he  was  not  admitted  to  a  briefing 
session  which  he  felt  vital  to  his  coverage 
of  the  news  for  the  JewUh  Telegraphic 
Agency. 

Friends  of  the  reporter  pointed  out  that 
the  press  officers  of  the  State  Department  pri- 
vately were  quite  regretful  about  Strong's 
decision,  but  apparently  they  could  not  over- 
rule him. 

While  there  well  could  be  other  circum- 
stances and  considerations  Involved — any 
reporter  can  be  barred  from  any  background 
session  for  Just  about  any  reason  If  the 
Government  oCBclal  In  charge  bo  desires — this 
Incident  could  be  heard  from  long  after  the 
Joys  of  the  Antl -Defamation  League  banquet 
have  faded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXU — 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9 '  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
If  ader  on  the  terms  he  has  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
bate on  the  pending  motion  has  pro- 
ceeded, with  only  brief  intemiptions. 
since  January  15.  Nineteen  speeches 
have  already  been  made.  Under  the  rule 
granting  each  Senator  the  right  to  speak 
twice  on  a  matter  before  the  Senate, 
most  of  the  Senators  who  have  been 
heard  in  opposition  to  the  motion  may 
speak  again.  Altogether,  about  13 
sE>eeches  remain  to  those  opponents  of 
the  motion  who  are  likely  to  sp>eak  again. 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  a  vote  on  the  motion  will 
come  this  week  or  perhap>s  next  week. 

Assuming  that  we  can  eventually  bring 
Senate  Resolution  9  before  the  Senate. 
Senators  should  be  aware  of  the  parlia- 
mentary possibilities  open  to  Senators 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 
It  is  disclosing  no  secrets  to  say  that  the 
following  motions  would  be  in  order: 
Motions  to  refer  to  committee:  motions 
to  refer  with  various  instructions :  a  mo- 
tion to  postpone  indefinitely :  motions  to 
postpone  to  various  days  certain; 
motions  to  amend  the  resolution,  and 
so  forth.  I  recognize  that  these  motions 
may  be  tabled;  nevertheless,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  Senator  from 
.speaking  at  great  length  and  in  offering 
such  a  motion  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
making  of  numerous  points  of  order,  the 
calling  of  live  quorums,  motions  to  ad- 
journ, and  so  orL 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  word 
"dilatory"  appears  in  the  Senate  rules 
only  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
once  clotirre  has  been  adopted, 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  making  threats  by 
describing  the  legislative  situation  in  this 
manner,  but  that  I  am  merely  outlining 
what  the  situation  is  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

The  prospects  for  prompt  action  on 
this  matter  are  not  especially  good,  to 
put  it  mildly. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  support  Senate 
Resolution  9;  and  I  will  vote  against  a 
tabling  motion,  which  I  shall  present 
tomoiTow,  at  2  o'clock.  Assuming  the 
motion  to  consider  the  resolution  will  not 
be  tabled,  I  shall  ask  Senators  to  join  me 
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this  afternoon,  ahead  of  time,  in  having 
a  cloture  petition  ready.  Senators  can 
expect — after  the  tabling  motion  is  de- 
feated, as  I  anticipate  It  will  be — a  clo- 
ture vote  on  Thursday.  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes.  Should  the  result  of 
that  vote  be  reasonably  close  to  the  re- 
quired two-thirds,  I  shall  confer  with 
proponents  of  the  resolution  as  to  the 
best  course  of  action  for  the  Senate. 
Needless  to  say,  I  recognize  the  gravity 
of  the  decision  we  shall  then  have  to 
make.  I  also  recognize  my  own  responsi- 
bilities in  the  matter,  and  I  will  not 
shirk  them. 

During  the  period  when  the  motion  is 
before  us.  Senators  should  be  prepared 
to  attend  the  debates  on  the  floor. 

For  the  reasons  I  outlined  last  week,  I 
shall  object  to  having  committees  meet- 
ing during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  not  call  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
conference  to  approve  or  disapprove  va- 
cancies on  the  steering  and  policy  com- 
mittees, nor  shall  I  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  steering  committee,  to  fill 
other  committee  vacancies,  until  this 
question  has  been  resolved.  Consequent- 
ly, for  some  time,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
assign  new  Members  to  committees  or 
to  fill  the  present  vacancies  on  our  policy 
and  steering  committees. 

If  it  becomes  necessary,  we  shall 
lengthen  the  sessions  each  day,  although 
I  do  not  anticipate  round-the-clock  ses- 
sions. 

We  shall  meet  6  days  a  week.  There 
will  be  live  quorums;  and  Members 
should  be  prepared  to  cancel  out-of- 
town  engagements,  in  order  that  we  may 
quickly  secure  those  quorums. 

Our  experience  last  year  has  convinced 
me  that  cooperation  is  essential  to  any 
progress  whatsoever;  and  if  the  debate 
continues  into  next  week,  Senators 
should  be  prepared  to  forego  the  usual 
Lincoln  Day  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  certain  respon- 
sibilities in  this  body,  and  I  intend  to 
perform  them.  We  are  in  one  of  those 
situations — which  have  occurred 
throughout  our  history— in  which  a  de- 
termined group  which  is  urging  change 
has  met  an  intractable  opposition  to 
change. 

The  vote  on  applying  cloture  to  the 
motion  will  tell  us  whether  those  who 
urge  change  should  continue  to  press  for 
it,  given  the  difficulties  which  will  attend 
their  efforts.  I  see  my  task,  and  the  task 
of  all  others  concerned  with  orderly, 
progressive  government,  to  keep  the  Sen- 
ate functioning  as  an  arm  of  that  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say.  once  again, 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  oflfer  a  tabling 
motion  tomorrow ;  and  I  shall  offer  it  as 
close  to  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  as  possible, 
so  that  all  Senators  may  be  informed  and 
be  on  hand. 

It  is  my  further  intention  this  after- 
noon to  file  a  motion  for  cloture;  and  on 
that  basis.  Senators  should  be  on  notice 
that  a  vote  on  the  question  of  cloture 
will  be  taken  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majoi-ity  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  wheth- 


er this  statement  has  been  made  pur- 
suant to  a  meeting  held  this  morning  by 
the  proponents  of  the  rule  change,  or 
whether  he  is  making  it  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  wiU  *ju 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  to  the  S*« 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the  n^\\'^-^dxl'"ifJ\V^,'''^^^^' 
question,  I  must  state  that,  in  effect.  I  thfoosS  of  nn7S!i  ^.^^^^e  to  be 
am  doing  it  on  mv  own  r^r^r..^w^{^,^     H'^P^^^M^"  °'.  °"?  Senator  in  regard 


am  doing  it  on  my  own  responsibility 
However,  within  the  past  10  minutes 
I  have  had  some  conveisations  with  cer- 
tain Senators  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  change  in  the  rule,  and  they 
have  told  me  that  it  is  their  preference 
that  a  tabling  motion  first  be  made.  I 
have  agreed  to  what  they  wanted  done, 
although  it  was  my  original  intention  not 
to  oflfer  a  tabling  motion— because  I  can 
see  certain  difficulties  therein— but  only 
to  offer  a  motion  for  cloture.  However, 
aside  from  that,  this  was  my  own  inde- 
pendent judgment,  and  I  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  an- 
other question:  I  apprehend  that  this  is  a 
firm  program;  that  the  tabling  motion 
definitely  will  be  offered  on  Wednesday; 
and  that  the  cloture  petition  will  be  com- 
pleted and  filed  this  afternoon,  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  the  motion  would  come  up 
for  vote  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  IS  correct;  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  is  aware  of  the  firm  com- 
mitments made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  further  question :  If  the  tabling  mo- 
tion fails— and  I  share  the  conviction  of 
the  majority  leader  that  it  will  fail— 
and  assuming  that  the  attempt  to  apply 
cloture  fails,  what  can  we  foresee  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week?  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion because  many  Senators  have  made 
commitments  with  respect  to  the  Lin- 
coln Day  period,  and  they  would  be  go- 
ing into  the  field  to  make  speeches 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion—if  the  motion  for  cloture  does  not 
receive  approximately  60  votes  in  its 
favor— that  the  first  cloture  motion  will 
mark  the  end  of  this  debate,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned:  and  I  will  then  make  a 
motion  to  adjoum. 

However,  if  the  vote  is  fairly  close- 
say,  60  or  more— it  will  be  my  intention 
to  offer  a  second  motion  on  cloture  on 
the  day  when  the  first  cloture  vote  is 
had;  and  that  would  mean  that  the 
second  vote  on  cloture  would  come  next 
Saturday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  that  would  be 
definite.  I  assume? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  be  too  defi- 
nite about  the  second  vote  on  cloture  be- 
cause once  the  vote  has  been  taken  I 
think  it  only  fair  that  I  meet  with  the 
proponents  of  the  resolution,  seek  their 
advice  and  counsel,  and  be  guided— as 
far  as  possible — by  their  wishes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  further.  I  make 
these  interrogations  only  so  that  notice 
wUl  be  given  to  all  Senators  who  have 
commitments  to  be  away  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  Lincoln  Day  period — in  order 
that  they  may  know  what  will  happen 
in  the  Senate,  and  also  may  know  about 
the  possibility  of  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stated  the  question  correctly. 


to  what  is  to  be  done.  I  believe  t^ 
when  the  motion  to  table  was  lost  on 
the  basic  constitutional  question  the  ini 
tiative  in  connecUon  with  this  matW 
properly  passed  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  the  other  Members  of  the  nift 
jority;  and  while  we  could  make  known 
to  him  our  views  and  desires— as  I  and 
other  Members  have  done,  quite  proo 
erly— I  should  like  again  to  express  mv 
appreciation,  as  one  Member,  for  the 
fact  that  whenever  the  majority  leader 
can  do  so,  he  makes  life  very  easy  for  m 
in  paying  some  attention— if  he  can  dk 
so  consistent  with  his  views  and  con- 
science  and  duty— to  what  we  would  like 
But  I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  ex- 
ercising the  leadership  prerogative  and 
responsibility,  because  I  feel  that  with 
the  defeat  of  the  motion,  the  other  day 
the  initiative  passed  to  the  majority 
leader,  in  order  to  determine,  within  his 
responsibilities,  what  could  be  done  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  actual  vote  on 
the  proposed  rule  change. 

For  myself,  I  could  not  sign  a  cloture 
petition,  because  I  think  that  would 
compromise  my  conscience  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  procedure,  inas- 
much as  I  believe  that  the  majority  has 
a  right  to  close  debate,  and  I  have  argued 
that  many  times.  But  when  presented 
with  that  issue,  I  shall  vote  for  cloture. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  un- 
derstanding, but  I  did  wish  to  make  clear 
my  feeling  that  this  was  his  initiative 
and  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  him  say 
that  he  has  made  his  decisions  in  pur- 
suance of  his  leadership  responsibility 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
May  I  add  that  although  I  shall  offer 
the  motion  to  table,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Anderson  proposal  and  shall  vote  against 
the  motion  which  I  shall  offer. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  frankness  with  which  the 
majority  leader  has  presented  the  ques- 
tion. I  believe  I  could  answer  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  by 
saying  to  him— I  know  he  would  respect 
my  word  on  it — the  able  majority  leader 
came  to  me  at  least  2  days  ago  and  out- 
lined the  procedure  he  has  presented  as 
a  general  suggestion  to  see  what  some  of 
us  thought  of  it.  So  it  could  not  have 
exactly  come  from  another  meeting  this 
morning. 

I  compliment  the  majority  leader  in 
striving  to  talk  frankly  with  Senators. 
As  for  myself,  I  hope  that  regardless  of 
how  we  come  out  on  motions  to  table  or 
on  cloture  petitions,  we  ought  to  say  to 
those  who  desire  to  keep  speaking  en- 
gagements next  week  that  we  will  work 
out  some  way  whereby  they  can  keep 
them. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  said  that  there 
is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Senators 
to  be  present  in  the  Chamber.    But  when 
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a  Senator  has  come  to  the  Senate  expect- 
ing to  return  home  for  the  normal  Lin- 
coln's birthday  speeches,  he  ought  to  be 
told  fairly  frankly  that  he  can  safely  plan 
to  go,  and  that  he  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  his  presence  will  not  be  required 
here.  For  a  great  many  years  our  Re- 
publican friends  have  gone  home.  The 
Senate  has  not  been  torn  apart  by  their 
going  home.  We  expect  at  a  later  date 
to  be  given  freedom  to  fulfill  our  engage- 
ments. 

I  assure  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  that  I  shall  not  try  to 
hold  Senators  here  and  keep  them  from 
speaking  engagements  which  they  may 
have  next  week. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  Senators  to  go 
home  and  meet  their  constituents.  Most 
Senators  who  run  into  trouble  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  not  gone  home  and  told 
the  folks  whom  thev  represent  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington. 

We  have  perplexing  questions  relating 
to  taxes  and  many  other  things.  It 
would  do  us  all  good  to  go  home  and  seek 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  our  neighbors 
and  friends  on  those  important  ques- 
tions. I  pledge  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  for  one  will  not  interfere  with  his 
program  of  trying  to  get  to  some  sort  of 
decision  on  the  question  by  the  end  ol 
this  week.  It  is  not  conclusive  at  all. 
We  can  find  ways  of  discussing  it  to- 
gether and  reaching  a  method  by  whicn 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  can  keep 
their  speaking  engagements,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  important  to  keep. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  frank,  candid,  and  fair 
statement  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  always  ap- 
preciate his  advice  and  counsel,  not  only 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  over  the 
years. 

I  must  say  in  all  fa'rr.ess.  however, 
that  if  the  question  is  not  settled  this 
week.  Republican  Senators  and  others 
who  have  made  plans  to  be  absent  to  ful- 
fill speaking  engagements  should  con- 
sider seriously  the  cancellation  of  those 
plans  or  the  keeping  of  such  engage- 
ments at  their  own  risk. 

This  is  not  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
cratic question.  This  is  a  senatorial 
question,  which  includes  all  Senators. 
We  ought  to  face  our  responsibilities  in 
that  respect. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  Over  the  years  the 
so-called  Lincoln's  birthday  recess  has 
lengthened  in  both  directions  from  Feb- 
ruary 12.  Commitments  have  been  made 
for  as  early  as  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
this  week.  The  question  becomes  a 
slightly  delicate  one  in  cases  in  which 
such  commitments  have  been  made. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
business  on  the  Senate  calendar.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  he  would  propose  to  do  if 
the  cloture  petition  should  fail  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Lincoln's  birthday  is  on  February  12, 
which  is  next  Tuesday.  If  the  Question 
is  disposed  of — and  what  I  am  about  to 


say  is  not  a  carrot  being  held  out  to  Sen- 
ators. I  assure  them — it  would  be  my 
suggestion  that  the  Senate  recess  from 
Friday.  February  8.  until  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  and  then  recess  from  Tuesday. 
February  12,  until  Friday.  February  15. 
We  would  then  resume  normal  business 
on  Monday.  February  18. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  submits  his  proposal  for 
3 -day  recesses  which  would  start  on 
Thursday  night,  but  if  a  second  cloture 
petition  were  filed  on  Thursday,  in  the 
normal  procedure  the  vote  on  the  second 
cloture  petition  would  come  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would.  Of 
course,  it  would  mean  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  .start  the  so-called  Lincoln 
Day  recess  until  consideration  of  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate  is  com- 
pleted, because  the  Senate  will  remain 
in  session  until  it  is  finished  one  way  or 
the  other,  even  though  it  will  work 
hardship  on  some  Senators  who  have 
longstanding  commitments.  I  feel  that 
it  is  our  responsibility  collectively  and 
together  to  operate  this  institution  in 
that  fashion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  make  a  sugpeslion  to  the 
majority  leader.  If  a  second  cloture 
petition  were  filed  on  Thursday,  the  vote 
would  obviously  come  on  Saturday.  If 
the  Senate  could  come  in  at  an  early 
hour  on  Saturday,  that  vote  could  be 
the  first  and  immediate  order  of  business 
after  a  quorum  had  been  developed.  The 
question  would  then  come  to  a  vote.  A 
Senator  could  then  catch  an  early  after- 
noon plane,  affording  Senators  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  some  of  their  commit- 
ments on  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  by  the  look  on  the  face  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  that  he 
has  a  comment  to  make  on  the  proposal. 
I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  look  is  one  of  confusion. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  present 
proceeding.  The  other  day  I  stated  that 
there  had  been  more  unusual  and  pecu- 
liar approaches,  starts  and  stops,  filling 
and  backing,  on  the  particular  resolu- 
tion now  being  debated  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  experience  in  the  Senate, 
which  covers  a  number  of  years.  It  all 
goes  to  show  what  trouble  we  get  into 
when  we  depart  from  the  usual  and 
ordinary  procedure  of  submitting  such 
questions  to  the  appropriate  committee 
and  letting  the  committee  conduct  hear- 
ings and  go  through  the  due  course  of 
parUamentary  operations  and  proce- 
dures that  are  usually  followed  with  re- 
spect to  bills  and  resolutions. 

I  am  all  the  more  confused  by  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  someone  had  asked  him  to 
make  the  motion  to  table,  but  having 
made  the  motion,  he  would  vote  against 
his  own  motion.  I  beheve  he  repeated 
that  statement  twice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  beheve  he  steted. 
though,  that  the  proponents  of  the  reso- 
lution had  suggested  that  he  make  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    I   had   considered   it  myself.     I 


had  thought  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  do  so  because  I  can  see  some  conse- 
quences which  might  not  be  too  favor- 
able to  the  proponents  of  the  present 
proposal.  But  I  feel  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  that  consideration,  and  I  was 
glad  to  comply  with  their  request. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  so  much  unusual  procedure  in 
the  manipulations  of  this  resolution  that 
I  cannot  say  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that 
even  the  majority  leader  intends  to  make 
a  motion  that  would  go  against  his  o'^m. 
beliefs.  I  must  confess  that  that  is 
a  somewhat  new  procedure  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  seen  it  only  once  before  in 
my  career  here.  Some  Senator  moved  to 
adjoum  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  of 
a  quorum  call.  To  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  adjourn,  he  voted 
against  his  own  motion. 

We  have  heard  many  unusual  sug- 
gestions with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
Vice  President  to  terminate  debate  in 
the  Senate  in  his  discretion,  and  in  so 
doing  to  completely  bypass  committees. 
We  have  heard  so  many  other  strange 
suggestions  that  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  hocus  pocus  our  friends  who  are 
pressing  the  question  have  cooked  up 
for  us  in  persuading  our  leader  to  make 
the  unusual  motion  to  table  and  then 
to  vote  against  his  own  motion. 

For  my  part,  as  I  have  stated  here 
several  times,  a  motion  to  table  is  the 
most  summary  and  brutal  form  of  gag 
rule  or  cloture,  and  I  am  always  very 
reluctant  to  vote  to  table.  In  these 
circumstances  I  shall  join  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  and  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table.  I  shall  fol- 
low his  leadership.  I  call  on  all  the 
friends  of  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  against  the  motion  to  table, 
because  v;e  do  not  know  just  what  pecu- 
liar proposal  may  evolve  itself  from  a 
motion  that  is  made  whereby  in  effect 
the  man  kills  the  child  of  his  own  tongue 
and  brain.  And  he  does  it  without  in- 
structions from  on  High,  such  as  Abra- 
ham had  when  he  prepared  Isaa«  as  a 
burnt  offering.  He  will  give  birth  to  the 
motion,  and  then  offer  it  as  a  sacrifice 
or  a  burnt  offering,  without  having  had 
an  admonition  from  any  source  other 
than  from  the  proponents  of  this  very 
unusual  resolution  and  this  very  le- 
markable  procedure. 

So.  if  there  were  any  considerable  vote 
to  table.  I  suppose  we  would  hear  a 
clamor  in  the  Senate  from  three  or  four 
of  our  opponents  who  have  rewritten  the 
rules  in  their  own  mmds  imder  their 
own  hands  claiming  that  the  vote  meant 
the  Vice  President  had  to  do  something; 
or  perhaps  that  the  majority  lesider  was 
imder  compulsion  to  take  some  pecuhar 
step;  or  that  the  minority  leader,  for- 
sooth, should  abandon  his  conviction  in 
the  matter  and  make  some  motion  he 
was  boimd  to  opF>ose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  All  of  this  because  of 
the  unusual  situation  that  arises  from  a 
byplay,  whereby  the  Senate  majority 
leader  strangled  the  creature  of  his  own 
mind  and  his  own  position. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  circumstances 
I  think  all  those  in  favor  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure in  the  Senate  and  in  favor  of  free- 
dom of  debate  in  the  Senate  would  be 
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well  advised  to  Join  the  majority  leader 
and  to  vote  against  the  motion  to  table 
so  that  we  might  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  and 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia whether  it  is  his  suggestion  that  we 
make  this  vote  unanimous;  that  every 

Senator  vote  against  the  motion  to  table. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  think  it  would  re- 
store a  slight  air  of  tranquillity  in  this 
Chamber  to  have  a  unanimous  vote,  with 

all  of  us  showing  our  distinguished  leader 
the  complete  unanimity  of  our  support 
by  voting  with  him  against  his  motion  to 

table.    It  may  be  an  experience  he  will 

not  have  again  for  a  long  time.  It  would 
make  him  feel  good  to  have  the  support  of 
all  99  of  his  colleagues,  aU  voting  with 
him  against  the  summary  gag  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  only  thing  that 
would  make  me  feel  good  would  be  to  get 
rid  of  this  question  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  get  down  to  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  matter  of  legislation,  commit- 
tee assignments,  and  committee  business 
of  various  kinds. 

The  support  given  to  the  majority 
leader  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  something  that  I  had  antici- 
pated but  had  not  known,  and  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  was  personally  against 
offering  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  object  to  my  voting  with  him. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  a  Senator 
makes  a  motion,  and  then  objects  to 
another  Senator  supporting  him  in  his 
motion,  I  say  we  shall  have  seen  every- 
thing. Mr.  President  in  unusual  and 
bizarre  parliamentary  practice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  we  are  oper- 
ating within  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  are 
we  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  indeed.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that  while  my  in- 
clinations were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
majority  leader  in  reference  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table — in  fact,  I  advised  against 
it,  among  those  with  whom  I  am  asso- 
ciated, and  I  told  the  majority  leader 
that  if  I  were  his  personal  attorney  I 
would  advise  him  against  it — neverthe- 
less, because  he  is  a  fine  man  and  be- 
cause he  is  our  leader  he  has  accepted 
the  decision  of  a  group  of  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  a  change  in  the  rules. 
The  majority  of  that  group  requested 
the  majority  leader  to  make  the  motion 
to  table. 

On  one  occasion  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  had  been  requested  to  make 
the  motion  to  table.  I  refused  to  do  it — 
but  not  because  I  did  not  want  to  vote 
with  my  good  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  like  to  be  right  at  least  once. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  would 
like  to  be  always  right.  He  also  would 
like  to  be  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
as  often  as  possible  but  this  time  it  is 
difficult,  since  our  views  hardly  coincide 
on  this  matter. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  only  un- 
usual procedure  I  see  lies  in  the  unusual 
situation  which  prevails,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Under  Senate  rule  XIV,  the  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar.  The  reso- 
lution is  on  the  caiendar  for  the  purpose 
of  being  acted  upon.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  a  motion  was  made  for  the 
consideration  of  that  resolution. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  any  Senator  to 
Object  to  a  motion  to  consider  in  this 
body.    Thousands  of  measures  are  passed 

In  the  Senate;  and  the  very  first  mo- 
tion which  is  made  with  respect  to  them 
is,  "I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  the  resolution." 
or  "Senate  Resolution  8." 

That  is  the  usual  thing.  The  unusual 
thing  is  the  objection. 

If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  wants  to 
know  why  the  Senate  is  in  such  disarray 
on  these  matters,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
examine  his  own  objection  and  the  other 
objections  made  to  the  pending  Ander- 
son motion.  They  were  all  made  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  President— who  knows  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  who  has  told  us  about 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  who  does  not 
want  to  be  a  dictator  of  the  Senate — 
ordered  the  resolution  placed  on  the 
Calendar.  In  short,  the  motion  to  con- 
sider was  made  under  normal  procedure. 

So  what  is  unusual?  What  is  un- 
usual is  that  Senators  who  were  so  co- 
operative in  1959  have  become  quite 
obstinate  in  1963.  That  is  what  is 
unusual. 

With  all  the  great  charm  and  gra- 
ciousness  and  gentlemanliness  of  our 
good  friends  from  the  South,  they  have 
lost  a  little  of  that  magnolia  aroma  and 
magnolia  spirit,  and  have  taken  on,  I 
might  say,  some  of  the  toughness  of  the 
pine  cone  of  the  frigid  North. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  permit  us 
to  follow  the  usual  and  ordinary  course, 
and  to  act  within  the  rules.  There  is  a 
simple  way  to  do  that.  We  can  vote 
on  the  Anderson  motion  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9. 

What  would  be  usual  after  that  would 
be  to  debate  the  substance  of  the  reso- 
lution.    That  is  the  usual  procedure. 

So  the  unusual  parade  before  us  has 
been  headed  by  those  who  now  give  us 
dissertations  and  lectures  on  the  un- 
believable disarray  of  the  Senate  and  the 
unusual  procedures  which  are  being  fol- 
lowed here. 

Let  the  Record  be  clear  that  when  a 
Senator  votes  against  tabiing  he  means 
that  he  believes  the  matter  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  Under  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate,  a  vote  against  tabling  is  an 
indication  that  the  Senator  is  for  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  leader, 
there  is  to  be  one  other  vote.  I  thank 
the  leader  for  his  helpfulness  and  for  his 
courtesy.  He  has  been  very  patient 
with  us.  He  knows  my  views  on  this 
question.  I  have  been  to  close  touch 
with  him. 
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I  want  to  see  this  dispute  brought  to 
an  end.  I  have  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
I  do  not  want  to  see  this  debate  carried 
on  indefinitely,  to  the  embarrassment^ 
any  Senator,  or,  more  importantly,  to  the 
deti'iment  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
I  am  prepared  to  make  that  statement 
anywhere.  I  believe  we  ought  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  on  this  issue. 

What  will  be  the  real  test  vote  on 
cloture?  I  do  not  have  any  doubt.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  go  around  trying 
to  pretend  what  we  have  or  what  we  do 
not  have  in  terms  of  strength.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  enough  votes  in  thi£ 
body  to  invoke  cloture.  I  wish  there 
were. 

But  I  do  believe  that  a  majority  of 
this  body  wants  a  change  in  the  rule. 
The  regrettable  thing  is  that  a  majority 
after  many  weeks  of  discussion,  is  being 
thwarted  by  a  rule  in  the  Senate  rule 
book  which  some  of  us  believe  is  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  determine  whether  a  majority 
of  this  body  wants  a  change  in  the  rules 
along  the  line  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  proposed — which  is  a  very 
modest  change,  a  very  conservative 
change;  which  surely  is  no  radical  de- 
parture from  what  we  now  have — is  by 
the  result  of  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
invoking  cloture. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear.  This 
will  be  another  tough  vote,  because  many 
people  do  not  believe  in  invoicing  cloture 
Nevertheless,  if  51  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate vote  to  invoke  cloture  on  Thursday 
next,  it  ought  to  well  be  understood  that 
51  Members  of  this  Senate  believe  that  a 
rules  change  is  in  order. 

I  think  more  than  51  Members  of  this 
Senate  will  so  vote.  But  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  the  67  votes  which  are  required 
to  invoke  cloture,  or  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  which 
are  required. 

I  can  assure  the  majority  leader  now 
that  if  we  do  not  show  the  kind  of 
strength  which  approximates  60  votes, 
this  Senator  will  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  halt. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  precedent  for 
the  tabling  motion.  A  motion  was  made 
by  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
to  table  the  pending  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
amendment  prohibiting  arbitrary  or  un- 
reasonable voter  registration  tests,  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  last  year. 
The  majority  leader  does  this  in  his  role 
of  leader.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
make  any  special  point  of  it  except  to  say 
it  is  done  to  show  the  measure  of 
strength.  At  that  time,  on  his  motion 
to  table  the  pending  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  prohibiting  arbitrary  or  un- 
reasonable voter  registration  tests  and 
providing  that  citizens  who  have  com- 
pleted six  grades  in  an  accredited  school 
would  be  considered  as  literate  for  the 
purpose  of  State  literacy  or  interpreta- 
tion tests  in  registering  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  the  result  was  yeas.  33, 
nays,  64. 

One  of  those  voting  "yea"  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill].  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  did  not  vote  to 
table. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from     Mirmesota     for     clarifying     the 

RgCORD. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGovkrn  assimied 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senate  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  so  candidly  disclosing  his 
plan,  even  though  he  violates  the  ac- 
cepted and  ancient  rules  of  the  indoor 
sport  called  poker  by  showing  his  hand. 

If  there  seems  to  be  such  great  con- 
currence in  the  belief  that  there  will  be 
a  vote  against  the  motion  to  table,  why 
not  have  the  vote  right  now.  and  save 
much  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  consider  that  suggestion, 
but  absent  Senators  are  entitled  to  at 
least  24  hours'  notice. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  in  this  rush  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table, 
I  hope  some  of  us  will  be  able  to  insert 
in  the  Record  information  as  to  how 
some  of  these  same  Senators  voted  on 
a  motion  to  table  in  1953,  made  by  the 
then  majority  leader.  Senator  Taft.  I 
think  Senators  will  find  that  many  Sen- 
ators who  now  intend  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  table  were  anxious  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table  at  that  time. 

The  Record  will  show  how  they  voted 
in  1957  on  a  motion  submitted  by  the 
then  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
They  led  the  fight  on  the  motion  to 
table.  It  is  so  horrible  to  vote  against  a 
motion  to  table  now,  but  it  was  all  right 
at  that  time.  Again  in  1959  similar 
questions  were  raised. 

On  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  I 
point  out  that  nobody  tried  to  tie  up 
the  Senate  for  weeks  and  not  give  Sena- 
tors an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion and  decide  it.  Every  Senator  who 
was  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  rules 
stood  by  and  said,  "This  is  proper;  this 
is  reasonable."  I  do  not  know  why  the 
situation  is  so  extraordinary  now.  It  is 
customary  for  the  majority  leader  to  lay 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate  and  have 
the  question  debated.  Now  we  have 
established  a  precedent  in  this  Congress 
whereby  every  time  the  majority  leader 
moves  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  measure,  an  attempt  will  be  to  engage 
in  a  2-  or  3-week  filibuster.  This  pro- 
cedure will  come  back  to  plague  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  May  9,  in  the 
87th  Congress,  2d  session,  on  the  p>ending 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment,  when  the 
majority  leader  announced  he  would  vote 
against  his  own  motion  and  against 
tabling,  on  that  motion  there  were  in 
favor  of  the  motion  to  table  33  votes 
and  64  votes  against  tabling.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  was  against  tabling. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  against 
tabling.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  was  for  tabling  a  motion  iden- 


tical with  the  type  that  is  to  be  made 
tomorrow  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  recognize  that  these 
things  are  strange.  For  10  years  Sen- 
ators have  been  voting  one  way.  Sud- 
denly, when  they  realize  that  a  motion 
to  table  is  to  be  made,  they  decide  that 
they  are  going  to  change  sides.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  will  be  fooled  by  this 
procedure.     These  are  different  times. 

■We  have  not  been  permitted  to  proceed 

to  the  consideration  of  a  motion  to 
change  the  rules,  but  a  motion  to  table 
will  be  lodged  against  it.    It  opens  the 

door  to  all  sorts  of  peculiar  results.  If 
Congress  is  to  continue  in  session  until 
the  middle  of  October  or  the  first  of  No- 
vember, it  will  be  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  there  was  a  filibuster 
against  the  motion  to  take  up. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President.    wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     1  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  friendly  motion  to  table.  The  rule 
book  says  "motion  to  table,"  and  that 
means  a  motion  to  kill.  One  cannot,  out 
of  a  great  burst  of  friendship,  vote  to 
kill,  and  then  say,  "I  did  not  mean  to 
kill."  I  have  never  been  in  that  iinhappy 
position.  I  have  joined  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  have  joined  him  with  my 
eyes  open,  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  friendly,  qualified  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  am  reminded 
of  the  story  of  the  boy  who  went  to  the 
zoo  and  saw  a  giraffe  and  said,  "There's 
no  such  animal  as  that."  It  so  happens 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  friendly 
motion.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
made  it,  courageously  and  honestly,  on 
previous  occasioris.  To  state  now  that, 
to  expedite  the  Senate's  business,  or  to 
advance  the  work  of  the  Senate,  or  in 
order  to  permit  friends  to  keep  engage- 
ments, he  will  make  a  motion  and  vote 
against  it,  will  not  confuse  anybody  or 
mislead  anybody. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  joined  the  majority 
leader  before.     I  knew  exactly  what  I 
was  doing.    The  rule  book  does  not  say 
■qualified  motion  to  table." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
rule  book  classifies  any  motion  as  friend- 
ly or  anything  else.  Many  motions  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  matters 
to  the  floor.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
should  be  distinguished;  I  only  say  that 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  exercising  their  consciences,  have 
done  it  before,  and  no  Senator  has  criti- 
cized what  was  done  before. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Any  Senator  who 
votes  against  the  motion  to  table  that  is 
coming  up  tomorrow  will  be  voting  to 
keep  the  resolution  before  the  Senate; 
voting,  in  effect,  that  he  thinks  it  is  a 
good  measure.  If  he  does  not  want  it, 
he  can  vote  for  the  tabling  motion.  If  a 
Senator  votes  to  table,  he  votes  to  bury 
it  without  flowers;  he  votes  to  put  it 
down  deep ;  he  votes  to  put  it  on  the  hard 
table.  If  a  Senator  wants  to  vote  to 
keep  the  measure  alive  because  he 
thinks  it  may  have  some  merit,  he  should 


vote  against  tabling.  I  shall  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  who  will  vote  against 
tabling. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  recognize  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said  is  true.  I  know  that  a  motion  to 
table  is  a  motion  to  kill.  I  ought  to 
know,  because  I  have  the  scars  on  my 
throat  from  1953  and  all  the  other  times 
when  a  motion  to  table  effectively  killed 
the  proposal  to  give  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  right  to  adopt  their  own  rules. 
I  read  about  a  bill  being  introduced  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  to  vote.  The  Sen- 
ate caji  give  some  consideration  to  Sena- 
tors having  a  right  to  vote  if  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  proposal  be- 
ing made  to  change  the  rules,  and  not 
merely  on  a  motion  to  table,  to  test  con- 
stitutionality, and  every  other  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate.    I  think  it  is  too  bad. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  in  his  best  professional  man- 
ner, as  he  delivered  his  version  of  the 
effect  of  the  c(xning  vote  to  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  right  that  any  Senator 
has  to  construe  the  vote  of  any  other 
Senator,  even  though  the  Senator  who 
makes  the  construction  is  the  assistant 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

We  all  construe  our  own  votes.  In  my 
opiriion.  a  Senator  certainly  would  not 
be  standing  on  his  rights  as  a  Senator  if 
he  were  to  allow  another  Senator  the 
power  and  privilege  of  construing  the 
effect  of  his  vote  or  even  his  intent  in 
voting  any  way  he  may  desire. 

The  question  of  consistency  has  been 
brought  into  discussion.  Senators  have 
stated  that  the  Seriator  from  Georgia 
and  other  Senators  have  been  inconsist- 
ent. I  sun  not  afraid  of  being  Inconsist- 
ent. I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  great 
mind,  but  I  remember  that  it  was  Emer- 
son who  had  said  that  consistency  was 
the  hobgoblin  of  small  minds.  Therefore, 
I  have  never  sought  to  be  consistent. 

I  am  willing  to  lay  my  consistency  in 
this  matter  on  the  line  for  comparison  by 
any  fairminded  Senator  with  the  consist- 
ency of  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Those  two  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  in  1959  voted  for  a  rule  that 
provided  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
shall  continue  in  effect  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  next  Congress  unless  they 
are  changed  as  provided  in  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Now  Senators  try  to  avoid  every  rule 
in  the  rule  book  in  order  to  get  a  vote 
on  this  question  in  the  most  unusual 
manner  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
Senate.  I  match  my  consistency  against 
that  of  any  Senator  who  possesses  a  rec- 
ord like  that. 

Senators  voted  in  1959  that  the  rules 
carry  over  from  one  Congress  to  the 
next.  Yet  in  1963  they  say  the  rules  do 
not  apply  at  all.  They  say,  "Here  is  a 
new  rule.  We  are  going  to  substitute 
something  that  is  not  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  the  rules  but  which  we  think 
should  be  there,  to  the  effect  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  can 
vote  a  gag  rule  in  the  early  days  of  a 
session." 
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I  was  also  interested  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator fxYun  Minnesota  say,  "If  a  Soiator 
votes  a  certain  way,  he  votes  against  a 
fair  and  reasonable  cloture  proposal  with 
respect  to  three-fifths  of  the  Senate, 
wlilch  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico." 

I  suppose  if  I  wished  to  construe  some- 
thing I  might  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  abandoned  his  majority 
cloture  proposal.  I  have  not  heard  him 
mention  it  for  2  weeks.  Every  time  he 
rises  to  speak  on  this  subject  he  talks 
about  the  cloture  proposal  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, "this  very  modest  change,  which  is 
from  67  to  60."  He  does  not  mention 
the  one  that  he  has  offered,  which  rep- 
resents the  difference  between  67  and  51. 
which  Is  16,  or  more  than  twice  the  nimi- 
ber  he  has  referred  to  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S^iator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  may 
have  overlooked  that  fact  and  may  have 
forgotten  about  it  In  the  very  lucid  out- 
pouring of  his  beautiful  rhetoric,  but 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  not  for- 
gotten it.  We  all  know  that  that  ma- 
jority gag  rule  is  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  so  arranged  things  that  his  proposal 
will  be  voted  on  before  the  Senate  has 
an  opiwrtunlty  to  vote  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    The    Senator    is 
Just  as  right  as  he  can  be. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Of  course. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  know  I  have  not 
spoken  on  a  majority  rule  cloture  pro- 
posal because  we  caimot  even  get  the 
predicate,  the  basis  of  the  whole  subject, 
before  the  Senate  for  discussion.    We 
must  first  adopt  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of   the   proposal,   before 
we  can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota in  the   natiure  of  a  substitute. 
We  cannot  even  offer  our  proposal  until 
that  is  done.   If  the  Senator  from  Qeor- 
gia  is  so  worried  about  the  fact  that  I 
have  not  spoken  on  the  majority  cloture 
rule  proposal,  in  which  we  have  been 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHXL],  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

Let  us  vote  on  the  Anderson  motion 
to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  9.  Then 
we  will  offer  the  substitute  for  the  An- 
derson resolution  and  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  substitute.  We  imderstand 
what  it  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
6TALL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  may  un- 
derstand what  it  is  all  about  according 
to  his  interpretation.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  his  own  ideas  on  that  sub- 
ject. While  I  do  not  xindertake  to  lec- 
ture the  Senate  as  to  the  effect  of  a  vote, 
I  have  my  own  ideas  about  these  mat- 
ters. It  is  much  more  common  to  op- 
pose the  consideration  of  a  proposed  bill 
or  resolution  than  for  a  Senator  to  vote 


against  his  OMm  motion.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  produced  a  record, 
which  apparently  I  have  forgotten,  or  I 
did  not  catch  the  full  significance  of  it. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  what  I  am  doing 
now,  and  I  will  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  voting  against  the  motion 
to  table.  I  may  have  made  a  mistake 
previously  in  that  regard,  but  I  shall 
not  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  add  an- 
other clarification.  I  misjudged  the  full 
ramifications  of  the  section  of  rule 
XXXn  which  was  approved  in  1959.  I 
would  not  support  such  a  proposal  today. 
We  now  have  two  public  confessions  in 
this  body.  This  is  the  second  time  that  I 
have  joined  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  my  mistake 
was  procedural;  his  mistake  was  consti- 
tutional. There  is  certainly  a  slight  dif- 
ference between  the  two  mistakes  that 
were  made. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  things  read 
into  certain  votes.  A  great  many  refer- 
ences have  been  made  as  to  what  has 
transpired  in  this  year  or  last  year.  I 
shall  avoid  anything  that  might  give 
the  appearance  of  making  an  excuse  for 
what  I  have  done.  I  will  be  well  advised 
to  go  along  and  support  our  grand  leader 
In  his  vote  on  the  tabling  motion.  Then 
we  can  take  up  the  cloture  motion  and 
vote  on  it.  too,  and  we  can  determine 
at  Uiat  time  what  the  future  holds.  I 
shall  await  with  interest  the  construction 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  place 
on  the  various  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Methinks  there  are 
too  many  St.  Pauls  in  this  body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  the  majority 
leader  would  now  recapitulate  for  the 
Senate  precisely  what  the  course  will  be. 
the  motions  that  will  be  offered  during 
the  week,  and  whatever  else  the  program 
win  be. 

OKOn    FOB    RKCKSS     UNm,     10     A.M.     TOMOHaOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  delib- 
erations  today,  it  recess  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

KOnON    TO    TABLI — MOTION    »OB    CLOTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  can  obtain  the 
floor  at  approximately  2  o'clock  tomor- 
row— and  I  anticipate  that  I  will— it  will 
be  my  intention  at  that  time  to  offer  a 
motion  to  table  the  pending  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

Later  today  I  will  submit  a  motion  for 
cloture,  wWch  I  now  have  before  me. 
The  motion  will  be  voted  upon  on  Thiirs- 
day  next.  If  the  vote  is  reasonably  close 
at  that  time,  no  second  motion  for  clo- 
ture will  be  filed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Senator 
says  "reasonably  close."  does  he  use  the 
construction  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, that  51  would  indicate  that  the 
motion  should  be  held  here  indefinitely. 
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or  does  the  Senator  have  some  othwi 
number  in  view?  We  should  like  to 
know,  so  that  we  may  make  our  nw 
accordingly.  ^^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  vote  is  less 
than  60  for  cloture,  my  opinion  would  bp 
that  we  ought  to  lay  it  aside. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  majoritv 
leader.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  were  60  or 
above,  after  consultation  with  those  who 
aie  the  proponents  of  the  resoluUon  be 
fore  us,  we  would  have  to  decide  what  to 
do.  But  if  I  do  submit  a  second  motion 
for  cloture,  it  will  be  on  Thursday,  inune- 
diately  after  the  vote  on  the  first  one 
Then  it  would  be  my  thought  that  the 
Senate  could  meet  early  Satvu-day  morn- 
ing, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  sug. 
gested.  If  cloture  were  once  again  de- 
feated. I  should  think  that  would  end 
the  matter  for  this  session. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week  or.  if  need 
be,  earlier,  and  will  meet  on  Saturday 
next,  depending  on  events  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
motion  for  cloture  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  said  several 
times  he  would  yield  to  me.  I  have 
relinquished  the  fioor  each  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  until  the  cloture  motion  has  been 
read,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  motion 
for  cloture  be  read  at  this  time. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The  rule 
requires  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  to  state  the 
cloture  motion  to  the  Senate.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  will  ask  that  the 
clerk  read  the  cloture  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned  Senatoni.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provialoas  of  rule  Xxn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Akdzkson]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9.  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 

MiKK  Manstoxd,  Fraitk  Chttich,  Edwabo 
V.  Long,  Ozobox  McOovkbn,  Kcgknb  J. 

McCABTHT.      CLAIB      EKOI.C,      Habbisok 

WiLiOAMS,  BiBCH  Bath,  John  O. 
Pastore.  Ln  Mttcali',  Stcphxn  M 
TouNG,  Thomas  McInttbk,  Fbakk  K. 
Moss,  WABBKir  o.  Maonxtson,  Pat 
McNamaba,  Vamci  Haxtkx. 
authobizatron  rob  senatobs  to  sign  clotubx 

MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr. 
DODD]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  be  allowed  to  sign  the 
cloture  motion  which  Is  now  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  much  interested  in  rule  XXn.  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  majority  leader 
feels  he  must  make  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  tomorrow.  I  make  that 
statement  in  this  spirit:  I  intend  to  vote 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table,  but  that 
does  not  influence  me  as  to  what  my 
future  votes  on  this  question  will  be. 
I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  interpre- 
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tation  given  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHRKY]  that  this  vote  is 
an  indication  pro  or  con  as  to  my  feelings 
on  the  Anderson  proposal.  I  shall  vote 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table  because 
I  believe  this  body  should,  after  thought- 
ful debate,  have  an  ow>ortunity  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  business. 

I  was  the  first  one  to  suggest  an 
amendment  of  rule  XXn,  in  1947,  on  a 
motion  to  take  up.  which  was  not  at  that 
time  subject  to  cloture.  I  made  a  similar 
motion  in  1949.  It  was  adopted  with  a 
different  plurality,  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  in  1950,  and  was  further  amended 
in  1959  to  its  present  form. 

I  believe  the  purpose  of  rule  XXII  is 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  The  pending  motion  has 
been  debated  for  a  long  time.  I  know 
the  majority  leader  feels,  as  I  do.  that 
the  Senate  should  get  down  to  its  busi- 
ness. I  shall  vote  to  lay  this  motion  on 
the  table,  because  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  get  on  with  its  business.  I 
think  that  we  who  will  vote  to  lay  this 
matter  on  the  table  are  being  put  in  a 
very  false  light,  because  the  question  is 
not  concerned  with  what  we  shall  vote 
on  at  a  later  date. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  cloture  in  the  same  spirit,  but 
how  I  shall  vote  on  the  question  itself, 
if  cloture  shall  be  voted,  is  another  mat- 
ter. But  I  make  this  statement  because 
I  think  we  have  delayed  action  on  the 
pending  motion,  rightly  or  wrongly — and 
every  Senator  is  entitled  to  his  opinion — 
for  too  long  a  time. 

The  Senate  should  get  on  with  its 
business.  I  say  very  sincerely  to  the 
majority  leader  that  a  motion  tomorrow 
to  lay  on  the  table  will  not  help  mat- 
ters, because  obviously  such  a  motion 
will  be  rejected;  and  when  it  has  been 
voted  down,  a  motion  for  cloture  will 
come  before  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  vote  on  cloture  would  carry  out 
the  objective  of  the  majority  leader. 

I  also  most  respectfully  call  this  point 
to  the  attention  of  the  majority  leader. 
If  he  files  a  second  cloture  motion,  and 
it  Is  not  adopted,  and  he  then  moves 
that  the  Senate  adjourn,  there  is  nothing 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. There  being  no  committee 
meetings,  there  cannot  be  anything  on 
the  Senate  Calendar;  therefore,  there 
will  be  no  bxisiness  for  the  Senate  to  take 
up  if  a  motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  agreed 
to— as  I  hope  would  be  the  situation  if 
the  second  clotm^  petition  should  fail. 
I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  know  how  he  feels  about 
closing  up  these  matters.  Still,  I  think  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  a  difficult 
one  for  those  of  \is  who  feel  the  Senate 
should  get  action,  regardless  of  what  that 
action  shall  be,  after  a  reasonable  time 
for  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  correct.  I  appreciate 
his  comments.  I  assure  him  that  he  has 
described  the  policy  which  the  leader- 
ship intends  to  pursue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  strongly  approve 

the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll] 
that  at  this  time  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  should  be  defeated,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, by  as  nearly  imanimous  action  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  obtained.  My  rea- 
son for  taking  that  position  is  perhaps  a 
little  different  from  some  of  the  other 
reasons  which  have  been  stated. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  will 
not  favor  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
under  present  conditions  at  least,  be- 
cause he  believes  that  every  Senator  who 
feels  as  he  does  has  the  right  to  be  heard 
to  the  full  under  the  rules,  which  is  twice 
upon  this  question,  before  such  a  sum- 
mary cloture  proceeding  should  be  in- 
voked as  that  which  would  result  from 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  second  point  1  wish  to  make  is 
this:  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  insists  that  under  rule  XTV 
the  present  effort  is  directly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules.  That  is  one  view. 
But  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  the  fact  that 
the  method  which  he  prescribes  to 
amend  the  rules  is  one  which  has  not 
been  followed  customarily.  Customarily, 
the  regular  procedure  of  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  been  followed,  and  that  is 
in  accordance  with  the  rules.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  read  rule  XXV,  section  10. 
subsection  (e) ,  which  places  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  "matters  relating  to 
parliamentary  rules." 

Certainly  on  a  question  as  far-reach- 
ing and  controversial  as  this,  it  seems  to 
me.  on  the  very  face  of  things,  any 
commonsense  approach  to  this  problem 
should  have  followed  the  customary 
course  of  referring  such  a  resolution  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, allowing  Senators  to  express 
their  views  at  a  hearing,  and  also  al- 
lowing the  public  to  appear  and  express 
its  views  on  the  proposal. 

So  instead  of  being  under  the  rules, 
simply  because  rule  XIV  permits  a  reso- 
lution to  come  up  after  Ijring  over  a  day, 
to  the  contrary,  the  infraction  of  the 
rules  proposed,  is  much  greater,  because 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  which  is  clear- 
ly existent,  is  not  recognized  at  all,  nor 
is  the  fact  that  any  proposal  of  such  a 
serious  nature  would  customarily  be  re- 
ferred to  the  ^propriate  cc«nmlttee 
which  has  jurisdiction,  which  would 
therefore  have  the  opportimity  to  act  in 
accordance  uith  the  rules  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate. 

Some  of  us  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  invited  to  make  LincoUi  Day 
speeches  throughout  the  Nation;  but  on 
the  strength  of  the  fact  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
had  been  so  invited,  and  pursuant  to  the 
practice  which  has  existed  in  the  Senate, 
at  least  as  long  as  I  have  been  here— 
and  I  believe  this  is  my  17th  year — we 
have  availed  ourselves  usually  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  away  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  next  week,  February  11  and 
12. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er well  knows,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  away  from  the  Senate  on  Feb- 


ruary 12,  Lincoln's  birthday,  because  he 
has  received  many  invitations  to  attend 
the  State  fair  in  Florida  on  the  day  of 
the  largest  attendance  at  that  fair,  when 
it  is  expected  that  half  a  million  people 
will  be  present.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  been  honored  by  being  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
day. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  hopes  that 
the  solicitude  and  tenderness  which  ex- 
ists on  the  part  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
toward  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  also 
cause  them  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  the  Senator  from  Florida,  but 
also  several  other  Senators  who  have  the 
good  fortune,  or  the  misfortune,  to  be 
up  for  election  next  year,  have  arranged 
to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  on  February 
11  and  12,  because  of  the  unfailing  cus- 
tom of  the  Senate  to  permit  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  body  the  courtesy 
of  absence  on  those  2  days,  and  perhaps 
other  days,  to  make  Lincoln's  Birthday 
addresses. 

I  merely  express  the  hope  that  such 
cause  as  I  have  Just  now  expressed  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration  by  our 
brethren  in  the  Senate,  Just  as  much  as 
the  cause  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  cer- 
tainly have  every  right  to  expect  to  be 
excused  from  attending  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  during  those  2  days,  and  also 
to  be  assured  that  no  important  business 
will  be  transacted  during  that  time. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  well- 
laid  plan  as  to  what  shall  be  done  diu-ing 
the  remainder  of  this  week,  I  hope  the 
majority  leader  will,  from  the  generosity 
of  his  heart,  give  consideration  to 
those  of  us  who  have  longstanding  ar- 
rangements to  t>e  absent  on  the  llth  and 
the  12th,  so  that  we  may  continue  with 
our  plans  and  may  be  absent  then  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  possibility 
that  during  that  period  of  time  this  Im- 
portant measiu^  will  come  up  for  a  vote. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sympathize  with  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. But  I  certainly  can  make  no  c<Mn- 
mitment  to  him  or  to  anyone  else.  The 
rules  under  which  we  are  operating  have 
been  laid  down;  and  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  its  business  comes  ahead 
of  the  engagements  of  Individual  Sena- 
tors. I  am  as  sorry  as  anyone  oould  be 
to  make  this  statement;  but  I  Intend  to 
see  to  it  that  the  business  of  the  Senate 
comes  first,  and  is  attended  to,  and  that 
this  Issue  is  disposed  of  Mie  way  or  the 
other.  I  think  we  have  wasted  4  we^cs 
already,  and  I  do  not  look  forward  to 
having  another  week  wasted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  Is  the  intenUon  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to  have 
the  Senate  vote,  pursuant  to  his  cloture 
motion,  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESmmO  OFTICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  customary  generosity  and  con- 
sideration. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield. 
In  order  that  I  may  make  a  statement,  if 
it  la  understood  that  he  may  do  so  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield,  as 
requested,  to  the  Senator  from  Mimie- 
sota,  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  having  the  preamble  of  my 
speech — only  half  of  wlilch  has  been  de- 
livered— counted  as  one  speech  and  the 
remarks  I  shall  make  hereafter  counted 
as  another  speech. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that  I  would  not 
want  that  done.  In  t&ct,  I  am  certain 
that  his  speech  will  be  scholarly  and  in- 
formative, and  I  am  afraid  it  may  be 
slightly  persuasive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding motions  to  table.  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  that  of  course  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  a  vote  in  favor  of  such  a  motion. 

However,  at  the  last  session  a  number 
of  motions  were  made  to  table  certain 
amendments  which  were  offered  to  the 
commimlcations  satellite  bill.  I  merely 
say  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  examine 
that  record  will  find  that  when  there  was 
a  desh-e  to  end  the  debate  and  to  kill 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kktauver]  or  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  or 
other  Senators,  motions  to  lay  on  the 
table  were  made. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  that  such 
moUons  to  lay  on  the  table  were  made 
merely  because  that  was  the  easiest  way 
to  bring  the  issue  to  a  head  and  to  obtain 
a  determination  as  to  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  voted  on  the  Mansfield 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  Morse 
motion  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee 
from  the  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  24.   That  resolution  would,  in 
effect,  have  permitted  cloture  to  be  had 
by  a  majority  vote,  instead  of  by  the 
affirmative  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.   I  point  out 
that  all  those  motions  were  made  during 
our  consideration  of  the  communications 
satellite  bill.    That  vote  was  70  yeas   14 
nays,  and  16  not  voting;  and  the  Record 
shows  that  among  the  "yeas"—  in  favor 
of  tabling  the  motion— were  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  myself 
and  67  other  Senators,  as  listed. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY,     I  yield 
Mr.     HOLLAND.    What     conclusion 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  draw 
from  that,  except  that  the  Senators  he 
has  named  were  in  favor  of  having  that 
particular  matter  tabled  at  that  time' 
Mr  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  always  prudent 
He  is  a  good  Senator  and  an  experienced 
and  able  legislator  and  public  servant 
He  knows  better  than  I  do— because  he 
has  had  more  experience— that  there  is 
only  one  explicit  purpose  in  voting  in 
favor  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table- 
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namely,  to  do  away  with,  get  rid  of,  kill, 
and  table  whatever  substantive  measure 
or  motion  has  been  offered.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 
Other  interpretations  can  be  placed 
on  it,  if  that  is  desired;  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  my  case  to  a  court  and 
to  state  that  precedent  and  experience 
demonstrate  that  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  is  made  as  the  most  convenient 
method  of  both  choking  off  debate  and 
killing  the  pending  proposal. 

On  August  10,  a  motion  was  made  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment or  motion  that  the  Senate  consider 
S.  1552,  the  drug  bill.  That  happened 
during  the  debate  in  connection  with  our 
consideration  of  the  communications  sat- 
ellite bill:  At  that  time  the  same  Sen- 
ators I  have  already  named  voted  m 
favor  of  tabling.  The  vote  was  70  yeas 
and  13  nays. 

That  process  continued  day  after  day. 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  number,  but 
considerably  more  than  20  motions  to 
lay  on  the  table  were  made  in  connection 
with  our  consideration  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill  and  the  amendments 
offered  to  it.  There  is  not  one  Member 
of  this  body  who,  if  put  under  oath 
would  not  admit  that  this  procedure 
offered  the  most  convenient  and  positive 
way  to  maintain  the  communications 
satellite  bill,  to  defeat  every  amendment 
which  was  offered  to  it,  and  to  bring 
about  the  decision  quickly  and  de- 
cisively. That  is  why  the  motions  to  lay 
on  the  table  were  made. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  that,  let 
me  say  that  I  attended  all  the  confer- 
ences which  related  to  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bill,  and  I  know  the  pro- 
cedure which  was  agreed  upon  and  the 
method  which  was  to  be  used  to  kiU  the 
amendments  offered  to  that  bill.    I  know 
why  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  motions  to 
lay  on  the  table :    I  did  so  because  I  felt 
that  was  the  only  way  by  which  we  could 
bring  forth  a  conununications  satellite 
bill  which  would  not  be  riddled  and  torn 
apart  by  amendment  after  amendment 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  today  I  heard 
the  statement  that  we  are  offering  all 
kinds  of  motions  in  order  to  prevent  the 
taking  of  a  vote.     But.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  the  case.     Our  purpose  in 
offering  the  motions  is  to  obtain  a  vote 
To  prove  that  I  should  like  the  Senate 
to  vote,  before  I  yield  the  floor  I  shaU  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  have  not  offered  it  yet.  I  said  that 
before  I  3^elded  the  floor  I  would  do  that 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator  for  the  purpose  of  his 
making  a  statement,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  I  will  return 
later  and  make  the  request. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  allow  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
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yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  «*« 
ator  from   Minnesota   so   that  he  m. 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sn^ 
ator  from  New  York  without  my  i^l 
the  floor,  or  without  having  my  rematv 
counted  as  the  completion  of  the  or? 
amble  to  my  speech  or  part  of  a  seeonH 
speech.    I  will  yield  provided  I  h^Sl 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purnoso 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President',  it  is  very 
essential,  and  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  Z 
tween  now  and  tomorrow,  to  put 'int^ 
focus  the  reasons  and  the  bases  for  th^ 
motions.  '■"* 

First.  I  have  no  doubt  that  no  one  will 
be  confused  by  any  votes  which  are  cJt 
against  the  motion  to  table,  whlchls 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  has  ai 
ready  pointed  out.  is  so  unusual  out  ^f 
context,  and  out  of  the  voting  pattern 
or  basic  advocacy  of  the  particular  Sen- 
ators  who  may  cast  them. 

What  we  are  trying  to  show,  I  believe- 
and  I  would  deeply  appreciate  the  Sen 
ator's  conflrmation  of  what  I  am  about 
to  say— is  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
wishes  to  change  the  rules,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  providing  for  a  60  percent  clo- 
ture provision,  and  that  that  majority  ia 
being  frustrated,  defeated,  and  stopped  In 
Its  tracks  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
cannot— and  we  have  argued  the  ques- 
tion completely— unravel  itself  on  the 
constitutional  question  as  to  whether  we 
can  do  it  without  recourse  to  these  very 
rules  themselves  in  closing  off  debate 

The  controversy  has  not  been  settled 
in  the  present  Congress — not  at  all  The 
Record  will  show  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate wished  to  change  the  rules,  the  ma- 
jority was  defeated,  frustrated  and  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  The  question  will 
then  go  out  to  the  country  as  to  whe-her 
that  is  the  way  in  which  the  country 
wants  its  business  run. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  situation  very  well,  and  I  fully 
concur. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague 
I  should  like  to  pay  a  sincere  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. Bipartisan  activity  can  do  a  great 
deal,  and  the  Senator  has  so  demon- 
strated. I  have  rarely  seen  as  much  har- 
mony, accord  and  bipartisan  effort 
whatever  may  have  been  the  internal 
differences,  and  as  frustrating  and  un- 
happy as  is  our  endeavor. 

What  we  have  seen  is  a  battle;  It  is 
not  the  war. 

What  we  want  to  go  out  to  the  coun- 
try in  every  way  that  we  can  demon- 
strate is  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  notwithstanding  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
other  distinguished  Senators,  carmot 
work  its  will  when  a  determined  minority 
seeks  to  prevent  it  from  doing  so. 

Knowing  the  processes  of  American 
public  life  as  I  do,  I  deeply  feel  that 
that  is  the  only  way  to  rouse  the  country 
to  its  perils,  not  only  on  questions  of 
civil  rights — and  there  is  a  peril  on  civil 
rights;  I  am  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  civil  rights  issue  and 
ought  to  be.  a  great  one— but  on  every 
other  question   that   comes   before  the 
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Senate.     I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Finally,  I  point  out  that  those  who 
are  seeking  to  change  the  rule  are  seek- 
ing to  do  so  within  the  rules  of  this 
body.  They  are  seeking  to  do  it  in  a 
method  which  is  prescribed  by  the  rules. 

I  recognize  that  the  ordinary  proce- 
dure is  for  a  motion,  a  resolution,  or  a 
bill  to  be  referred  to  a  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  quite  correct 
about  that  procedure.  The  same  rules 
provide  also  that  a  Senator  may  motion 
up  a  bill  or  a  resolution.  Under  rule 
xrv,  which  was  argued  at  some  length 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, Senate  Resolution  9  was  placed 
on  the  calendar,  within  the  rules,  within 
all  the  order  of  this  body,  and  motion 
was  made  in  the  most  traditional  and 
customary  manner  to  have  it  considered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
made  a  telling  point  here  when  he 
stated  today  that  if  every  bill  that  is 
on  the  calendar  is  to  be  argued  when 
the  motion  to  consider  is  made,  we  shall 
never  get  our  work  done.  We  will  be 
here  month  after  month  attempting  to 
bring  up  a  bill. 

While  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
disagreed  with  measures,  he  has  never 
attempted  to  use  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
to  prevent  bringing  up  a  bill. 

For  example.  I  was  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  proposed  tldelands  legislation. 
Yet  I  went  before  the  policy  committee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  assured  the 
policy  committee  that,  while  I  opposed 
the  measure,  I  surely  would  not  be  a  part 
of  what  I  considered  to  be  a  dilatory 
action  by  preventing  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

I  believe  that  measures  ought  to  be 
considered  on  their  merits.  That  is  my 
conviction.  Others  have  their  point  of 
view,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  We 
have  rules  that  presently  permit  us  to 
argue  at  length  a  motion  to  consider  a 
particular  resolution  or  bill.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised in  this  body  to  permit  the  motion 
to  consider  to  be  a  normal  procedure, 
readily  accepted,  and  if  there  is  to  be 
debate,  that  the  debate  be  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  measure  itself. 

What  must  the  people  of  the  United 
States  think  when  they  discover — if  they 
discover — the  confusion  involved  in  the 
present  argument?  All  we  have  been 
talking  about  all  the  time  is  whether 
or  not  we  can  even  debate  a  resolution 
which  is  ordered  placed  on  the  Calendar 
for  the  action  of  the  Senate.  All  of  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made  are  on 
the  resolution  itself.  Yet  the  argument, 
the  actual  point  of  order  that  is  here 
before  us.  is  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  resolution.  So  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
unorthodox  or  out  of  line,  nor  do  I  feel 
that  I  have  engaged  in  any  kind  of  prac- 
tice which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  par- 
liamentary debate. 

I  consider  that  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aitdirson].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Miimesota  and  other  Senators 
have  been  trying  to  do  Is  so  traditional 
that  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  Republic 
as  are  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  we  see 
behind  the  Presiding  Officer.    To  take 


up  a  motion  or  a  bill  in  a  parliament 
or  in  the  Congress  is  as  normal  as  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  to  deny  people  the 
opportunity  even  to  take  up  a  bill  for  de- 
bate and  consideration  is  unusual,  ab- 
normal, and  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  those  who  take  that  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  been  very  courteous.  I 
thank  him. 


TURKS  REMAIN  FAITHFUL  TO  NATO 
AND  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  a  story  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  of 
February  4  has  cast  doubt  upon  the  sol- 
idarity of  one  of  our  stanchest  allies  on 
the  peripher>-  of  the  Soviet  empire.  The 
article,  from  the  London  Observer  News 
Service,  treats  the  forthcoming  visit  of  a 
Turkish  parliamentary  delegation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  indication  of  a  possi- 
ble rapprochement  between  Turkey  and 
the  Soviet  Union — a  rapprochement 
caused  at  least  in  part  by  alleged  dis- 
satisfaction with  Western  aid  coupled 
with  financial  blandishments  from  Mos- 
cow. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  referred  to  be  published  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  personally 
satisfied.  Mr.  President,  that  the  author 
has  placed  an  entirely  erroneous  inter- 
pretation upon  the  Turkish  parliamen- 
tary visit.  The  Turks  are  not  turncoats, 
and  they  have  shown  no  evidence  of  the 
economic  opportunism  that  character- 
izes the  policy  of  some  nations.  Any  as- 
sertion to  the  contrary  is  particularly 
unfortunate  when  viewed  in  the  context 
of  the  current  turmoil  within  the  West- 
em  alliance. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  Turkish  parliamen- 
tary delegation  plans  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  this  spring.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  such  visit  in  many  years.  It 
is  likewise  a  fact  that  ever  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  extremely  anti-Soviet 
government  of  Annan  Menderes  the 
Soviet  Uiiion  has  lost  no  opportunity  to 
dangle  attractive  offers  of  credits  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  before  the  new 
rulers  in  Ankara. 

But  there  is  no  truth  whatsoever  to  the 
allegation  that  the  Tvu-ks  visiting  Mos- 
cow "will  be  authorized  to  discuss  eco- 
nomic matters."  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  taken  pains  to  assure  our 
Ambassador  in  Ankara.  Mr.  Raymond 
Hare,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  For- 
eign Service  officers,  that  the  objectives 
of  the  visit  in  no  way  contravene  or  com- 
promise NATO  policy.  Indeed,  no  sub- 
stantive conversations  with  the  Russians 
are  contemplated,  although  the  Kremlin 
will  undoubtedly  do  its  best  to  pry 
Turkey  loose  from  Its  present  and 
prospective  relations  with  the  OECD. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  be  misled  by 
references  to  the  Russo-Turkish  treaty 
of  friendship  in  1921.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish, of  course,  to  repose  blind  faith  in 
the  non  sequitur  that,  since  the  Turks 
and  the  Russians  have  clashed  repeated- 


ly over  the  centuries,  today's  Turk  will 
remain  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Moscow. 
This  type  of  pseudohistorical  argument 
should  never  be  taken  seriously  by  our 
policymakers.  Traditional  enemies  of- 
ten contract  alliances  when  objective 
circimistances  change;  traditional 
friendships  are  often  wrecked  for  the 
same  reason.  A  treaty  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  revolutionary  governments  of 
Ataturk  and  Lenin  was  a  not  unnatural 
accommodation  between  two  countries 
which  at  that  particular  juncture  of  his- 
tory were  ostracized  from  Europe.  In- 
deed, the  treaty  of  1921  bore  striking 
similarities  in  this  regard  to  the  much 
more  significant  Soviet-German  rap- 
prochement at  Rapallo.  Each  treaty 
was  an  adjustment,  however  shocking, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whe  Western 
Alhes,  to  the  radically  altered  circum- 
stances that  followed  World  War  I.  To- 
day the  Soviet-Turkish  treaty  is  irrele- 
vant. 

The  Turkish  Government.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  left  no  doubt  that  the  circum- 
stances binding  Turkey  to  the  West  have 
not  changed  essentially  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  By  no  means  has  the 
Kiemlin  formally  abandoned  its  claim, 
inherited  from  czarist  Imperialisan.  to 
fortify  the  Turkish  Straits  and  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  free,  tmhindered  tran- 
sit for  its  warships  to  and  from  the  Black 
Sea.  Those  Russians  who  once  dreamed 
of  planting  the  cross  atop  Saint  Sophia 
now  want  to  crown  this  edifice  with  the 
hammer  and  sickle.  Crude  Soviet  pres- 
sure to  this  end  has  given  way  to  the 
more  subtle  pressure  of  economic  offers. 

The  Turkish  Government,  however, 
consciously  maintains  that  the  solution 
of  its  economic  problems — and  the  suc- 
cess of  its  5 -year  plan — lies  with  the 
West.  The  Turks  are  relying  heavUy 
on  U.S.  assistance  and  on  the  support  of 
an  OECD  consortium.  Far  from  resent- 
ing the  speed  with  which  Greece  nor- 
malized its  relations  with  the  Common 
Market,  Turt:ey  understands  that  Greece 
had  to  press  her  claim  to  associative 
status  before  the  Tvn-kish  claim  could 
be  acted  upon  seriously.  Considering 
her  own  lower  level  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  her  political  problems, 
Turkey  had  no  choice  but  to  let  Greece 
take  the  lead  in  negotiating  with  the 
Common  Market.  Discussions  between 
Turkey  and  the  Market  are  proceeding 
normally.  I  am  informed.  The  proud 
land  of  Ataturk  has  no  hankering  to  be- 
come entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Soviet 
economic  imperialism. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  as  an  example 
of  speculative,  misleading  reporting 
which  has  done  a  disservice  to  the  ex- 
cellent relations  between  loyal  allies. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  particular 
obligation  and  responsibflity  at  this  time, 
in  the  light  of  recent  developments  in 
the  Western  alliance,  to  see  to  It  that 
every  statement  we  make  Is  thought 
throiigh  as  to  its  consequences,  and  that 
we  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  strength- 
en the  alliance  by  words  of  reassurance 
rather  than  to  use  words  which  are  sub- 
ject to  misinterpretation. 

I  recognize  that  we  need  always  be 
concerned  about  dangerous  possibilities 
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in  the  struggle  between  the  Western  bloc 
of  nations  and  the  Soviet  bloc  and  its 
satllltes;  but,  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
only  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
be  unduly  suspicious  of  and  doubtful 
about  allies  who  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  stanch  friends. 

Our  relationships  with  Turkey  are 
good.  We  have  problems.  We  are  free 
countries.  The  people  in  Turkey  face 
tremendous  economic  difficulties  and 
many  serious  political  problems. 

The  answers  to  those  problems  cannot 
be  found  in  the  spreading  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  between  faithful  allies.  In- 
stead, a  quiet,  determined,  thoughtful, 
careful  negotiation  and  diplomacy  be- 
tween these  allies  is  needed. 

We  need  Turkey  as  an  ally,  and  Tur- 
key needs  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  Turkey's  parliamentarians  may  be 
visiting  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  no 
more  disconcerting  to  the  United  States 
than  the  fact  that  many  Americans  have 
visited  the  Soviet  Union.  High  officials 
of  this  Qovemment,  high  officials  of  our 
military  departments,  prominent  Amer- 
icans in  private  life,  and  parliamentari- 
ans—Members of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House — have  visited  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  dozens.  That  does  not  mean  we  are 
giving  in  to  Russia.  It  means  we  are 
learning.  It  means  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  means  that  possibly  we 
can  learn  something  about  the  appara- 
tus  which  governs  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
about  its  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

I  raise  my  voice  in  this  body  today,  Mr. 
President,  because  we  have  enough  trou- 
ble already  due  to  the  developments  be- 
tween Prance  and  Great  Britain,  about 
the  Common  Market.  This  has  strained 
the  Western  alliance.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  than  for  this  kind  of 
tension  to  spread  and  for  doubt  to  be 
raised  in  the  coimcils  of  this  Government 
or  even  in  public  opinion  about  the  faith- 
fulness and  the  loyalty  of  an  ally  who  has 
stood  fearlessly  on  the  very  border  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  far  away.  The  Turks  were  the 
bravest  of  all  men  who  served  in  Korea. 
The  Turks  have  stood  with  us  as  faithful 
allies  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  cannon  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  right  under  the  powerful 
at<xnlc  weapons  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
they  have  not  flinched  a  muscle. 

Talk  about  being  "eyeball  to  eyeball"— 
this  is  whole  body  to  whole  body.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  right  up  against  Turkey. 
The  Turks  have  been  faithful.  Why? 
Because  they  can  trust  us.  Trust  is  a 
mutual  matter.  Not  only  can  they  trust 
us,  but  also  we  must  trust  them. 

If  we  have  reasons  to  be  concerned.  I 
believe  Mr.  Raymond  Hare,  our  distin- 
guished Ambassador,  a  man  whom  I 
know  and  whom  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  know,  will  give  us  the  first  alarm. 
If  there  Is  reason  to  be  concerned,  then 
the  first  elTort  must  be  made  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Government  in  the 
State  Department  and  by  the  representa- 
tives of  ouir  Government  In  the  Defense 
Department. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  contribute 
anything  to  this  alleged  misunderstand- 


ing. I  should  like  to  contribute  only 
something  to  erase  misunderstandings  or 
doubts. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  clipping  and 
story  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate— 
and  I  hope  to  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  people  of  this  country — because  I 
want  the  word  to  get  to  Turkey  that, 
first,  we  are  appreciative  of  them;  sec- 
ond, we  trust  them;  and.  third,  we  are 
a  faithful  ally. 

The  Soviet  Union  needs  to  know  that 
this  country  does  not  let  its  friends  down, 
that  we  can  be  trusted,  that  the  power 
of  this  country  is  right  on  the  border  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  alliance  we 
have  with  Turkey  and  NATO. 

NATO  is  our  shield  of  strength.  It  is 
the  greatest  defense  structure  which  has 
ever  been  created,  in  modern  times  or  in 
ancient  days.  Anything  that  weakens 
NATO  weakens  the  United  States,  and 
threatens  our  very  existence. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  been  con- 
cerned in  recent  days  about  difficulties 
in  the  alliance.  I  say  once  again  that 
the  alliance  is  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  these  differences. 
It  is  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
stand  even  a  contest  of  wills  between 
strong  minded  men,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  its  per- 
spective, maintains  its  leadership,  and 
maintains  its  faithful  trust  in  its  allies. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1963] 

Turkish  Delegation  To  Visit  Soviet  in  Mat 

Ankara.— A  Turkish  parliamentary  delega- 
tion will  leave  In  May  for  a  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union — the  first  such  delegation  to  visit 
Russia  in  30  years. 

For  16  years,  since  Stalin's  clumsy  demands 
for  Joint  Russo-Turklsh  control  of  the 
Btraits  Unking  tlie  Mediterranean  with  the 
Black  Sea  and  Soviet  territorial  claims  in 
eastern  Turkey,  Tiu-key  has  been  solidly 
bound  to  the  West.  She  i«  a  member  of  two 
Western  aUiances.  NATO  and  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization,  and  has  been  so  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  West  that  she  has  been 
able  to  ignore  Moscow's  threats.  Indeed, 
during  the  Menderea  period  In  the  1950's! 
Ankara  hardly  even  condescended  to  reply 
to  the  Soviets'  frequent  warning  notes. 

NOT    NATURAL    EKEMIES 

It  Is  Often  mistakenly  assumed,  however, 
that  all  Turks  are  congenltally  and  irrevo- 
cably hostile  to  Russians.  It  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  in  1921  the  Turkish  leader  Mus- 
tafa Kemal  Ataturk  and  Lenin  were  close 
friends  and  allies  in  their  common  struggle 
against  the  West,  and  that  the  Russians  sup- 
plied money,  material,  and  arms  for  the 
Turkish  war  of  independence.  In  March 
1921  Turkey  and  Russia  signed  a  treaty  of 
friendship  which,  after  several  renewals 
lasted  to  the  end  of  the  1930'8. 

Since  the  1960  coup  d'etat  and  hanging  of 
the  former  premier.  Adnan  Menderea.  the 
Soviets  have  made  great  efforts  to  improve 
relatioCLB  with  Ankara.  In  March  1961  there 
was  an  interesting  exchange  of  messages  be- 
tween Soviet  Premier  Nlkiu  Klirushchev  and 
President  Qursel  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Turco-Ruasian  treaty  of 
friendship. 

These  were  Soviet  inltiatiTes.  but  they  have 
already  borne  fruit  with  Turkey's  neighbor 
Iran,  which  has  moved  nearer  to  agreement 
with  Moscow  by  guaranteeing,  despite  its 
alliance  with  the  West,  not  to  permit  West- 
em  bases  on  its  territory.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Soviet  diplomat  credited 
With  achieving  the  Russian  success  In  Iran 
has  now  been  jxMted  to  Ankara. 
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Turkey  is  dissatisfied  with  the  West  at  t>, 
moment  because  of  uncertainties  over  fln 
cial  support  for  its  5-year  plan.     The  ^Sl 
are  annoyed  at  both  the   amount  and  t? 
credit  terms  proposed,  wlille,  on  the  WeBt/** 
side,  there  have  been  doubts  about  Turk^ 
intentions  of  financing  her  own  share  of  »,* 
plan.     Thus  the  persistent  Russian  offer*    f 
long-term  credits  are  bound  to  seem  attrtr 
tlve    to    the    Turks.     According   to  rellabi 
sources,  members  of  the  parliamentary  deu* 
gation  Invited  to  Moscow  in  May  will  be  au 
thorized  to  discuss  economic  matters. 

A  further  cause  of  Turkish  dissatisfaction 
is  the  continued  refusal,  or  at  least  poet 
ponement.  of  her  application  to  Join  ^ 
Common  Market.  Turkey's  motive  is  much 
less  economic  than  political:  it  Is  a  symbol 
of  the  passionate  desire  of  modern  Turkey 
to  be  part  of  the  European  Community 

The  Turks  feel  bitter  that  Greece,  with  an 
economy  and  a  geographical  situation  not 
much  different  from  Turkey's,  should  hate 
been  admitted  almost  immediately  to  tmo- 
ciation,  whereas  Turkey,  which  applied  at  the 
same  time.  Is  made  to  wait  at  the  door. 

This  Is  a  question  of  which  people  in  the 
West,  amid  the  din  about  Britain's  entry  into 
the  Common  Market  and  other  matters  are 
hardly  aware,  but  which  may  well  be  of 
great  Importance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  i 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  yielding. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  ol 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota.  I  thank  him  for  his  advice 
as  to  how  those  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  changing  rule  XXII  should  vote.  In 
return  for  that  advice,  I  would  like  to 
offer  him  some  advice  which  I  think 
is  much  better,  and  it  is  that  if  Senators 
are  impatient  with  the  procedures  here, 
those  who  favor  the  rule  change  miglit 
withdraw  their  proposal,  and  thus  do  a 
good  service  for  the  country,  and  also 
permit  the  Senate  to  go  about  its  busi- 
ness. I  think  my  advice  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  much  better  than  the 
advice  he  gives  those  of  us  who  oppose 
a  rule  change. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  always  been 
moved  by  the  advice  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  because  it  is  advice  that 
comes  from  one  who  not  only  has  had 
long  experience,  but  who  has  kindness 
and  graciousness. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  suppose 
I  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  willingly  or  volun- 
tarily, but  I  may  be  forced  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  always  hopeful  that 
preaching  sound  doctrine  will  get  con- 
verts, and  I  refuse  to  abandon  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  his  own  devices, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
announced  he  may  follow  his  own  ad- 
vice rather  than  my  advice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  been  hoping  that,  by  what 
limited  talents  of  persuasion  I  may  have, 
I  may  be  able  to  convince  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina;  but  I  am  afraid 
there  will  have  to  be  weeping  at  the 
door,  because  I  do  not  think  I  have  been 
successful.  But  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  impressed  me.  He  does  not 
convince  me,  but  he  impresses  me.  But 
I  would  like  to  get  him  to  impress  me 
as  to  other  measures,  because  he  is  more 
impressive  about  other  measures  than 
he  is  In  this  instance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
he  will  remain  in  the  Chamber,  I  will 
call  attention  to  much  more  material 
than  I  have  already  presented,  because 
when  I  yielded  to  the  majority  leader, 
I  was  about  half  way  through  the  preface 
to  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  yielded  the  floor 
to  the  majority  leader  in  order  that  he 
might  announce  his  plans  for  the  imme- 
diate future,  I  was  discussing  the  third 
reason  which  is  assigned  by  proponents 
of  rule  change  for  their  proposals,  which 
is  that  the  rule  in  its  present  form  pre- 
vents majority  rule.  I  had  discussed  the 
separation  of  Government  powers  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution  by  the  Pound- 
ing Patiiers  to  protect  our  country  from 
governmental  tyranny,  and  was  about  to 
discuss  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  were  placed  there  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  for  like  purpose. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  vested  In  the  Congress,  but  the 
Pounding  Fathers  wanted  to  put  some 
check  on  possible  abuses  in  legislation  by 
the  Congress,  so  they  vested  in  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  veto  measures.  Then, 
in  order  to  put  a  countercheck  upon 
the  President  and  thus  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident from  vetoing  wise  legislation  as 
distinguished  from  foolish  legislation, 
the  Pounding  Fathers  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  the  provision  that  Congress 
could  override  Presidential  vetoes  by  a 
two- thirds  vote. 

Another  illustration  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
prevent  governmental  tyranny  is  found 
in  the  provisions  which  say  that  the 
President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  control  of  power  of 
the  purse  and  make  appropriations  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  but  that  no  appro- 
priation made  by  the  Congiess  for  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  shall  endure  for  more 
than  2  years. 

The  purpose  of  that  provision  was  to 
prevent  a  President  from  being  able  to 
become  a  dictator  by  control  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  to  point 
out  how  careful  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  to  draw  a  Constitution  which  would 
prevent  oppression  of  the  people  by  any 
governmental  power. 

One  of  the  finest  documents  on  gov- 
ernment, particularly  on  the  American 
system  of  government,  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman  who  visited  America  and  ac- 
quired a  very  profound  knowledge  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  who  already 
possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man natuie.  I  refer  to  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville's  book  "Democracy  in  America." 
This  is  a  book  which  contains  some  very 
sage  advice  for  those  of  us  who  believe 


the  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  in  rec- 
ognizing that  the  most  important  thing 
they  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  Americans  was  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  would  be  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty,  rather  than  eflBcient  government. 
We  talk  about  majority  rule,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  disagree  with  us  who  think  we 
should  debate  public  questions,  is  re- 
garded as  a  counting  of  noses  rather 
than  the  use  of  human  reason  and  hu- 
man i>owers  of  persuasion.  Such  ma- 
jority rule  is  fraught  with  danger.  De 
Tocqueville,  on  page  259  of  volume  1  of 
his  "Democracy  in  America"  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  said  this  concerning 
the  fact  that  majorities  cannot  safely  be 
trusted : 

A  majority  taken  collectively  is  only  an 
individual,  whose  opinions,  and  frequently 
whose  interests,  are  opposed  to  those  of  an- 
other individual,  who  is  styled  a  minority. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  a  man  possessing 
absolute  p>ower  may  misuse  that  power  by 
wronging  his  adversaries,  why  should  not  a 
majority  be  liable  to  the  same  reproach? 
Men  do  not  change  their  characters  by  unit- 
ing with  one  another;  nor  does  their  pa- 
tience In  the  presence  of  obstacles  Increase 
with  their  strength. 

That  is  a  very  sage  observation.  I  am 
very  much  impressed  by  what  the  writer 
said,  that  the  patience  of  men  does  not 
increase  with  their  power.  I  believe 
there  are  illustrations  in  the  Senate 
which  indicate  that  even  some  of  the 
fine  Members  of  the  Senate  are  some- 
what impatient. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  They  wish  to  put  their 
reform  into  effect  before  the  sun  goes 
down  and  are  willing  to  destroy  the  only 
thing  that  makes  the  Senate  a  distinc- 
tive legislative  body  in  order  to  do  so.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true 
that  the  greater  the  power  becomes,  the 
more  intolerant,  and  even  contemptuous, 
the  majority,  or  the  person  i>ossessing 
the  power,  becomes  of  those  elements 
who  do  not  have  the  power. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  the  question  he  has 
propounded  to  me.  That  is  why  the 
Founding  Fathers  sought  to  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  prevent  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  majority.  They  had  studied 
the  history  of  man's  lonp  struggle  for  the 
right  of  self-government,  and  they  had 
found,  as  a  result  of  reading  that  his- 
tory, that  no  man  or  .set  of  men  on  this 
earth  could  be  trusted  with  unlimited 
governmental  powers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Will  he  refer  again  to  the  book 
from  which  he  has  been  reading? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  reading 
from  the  book  entitled  "Democracy  in 
America,"  written  by  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville. I  will  read  another  passage  on 
this  same  subject.  He  is  discussing  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  majority.  I  now 
read  from  page  260 : 

Unlimited  power  Is  in  itself  a  bad  and 
dangerous  thing.  Human  beings  are  not 
competent    to    exercise    it    with    discretion. 


God  alone  can  be  omnipotent,  because  His 
wl«dom  and  His  JusUce  are  always  equal  to 
His  power.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  so 
worthy  of  honor  in  Itself  or  clothed  with 
rights  so  sacred  that  I  would  admit  its  un- 
controlled and  all-predomln&nt  authority. 
When  I  see  that  the  right  and  the  means  of 
absolute  command  cu-e  conferrMi  on  any 
power  whatever,  be  It  called  a  pec^le  or  a 
king,  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  a  mon- 
archy or  a  republic,  I  say  there  is  the  germ  of 
tyranny,  and  I  seek  to  live  elsewhere,  under 
other  laws. 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  evU  of  the  pres- 
ent denuxzratlc  institutions  of  the  United 
States  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  asserted  in 
Europe,  from  their  weakness,  but  from  their 
irresistible  strength.  I  am  not  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns 
in  that  country  as  at  the  inadequate  secu- 
rities which  one  finds  there  against  tyranny. 

Here  one  of  the  securities  against 
tyranny  is  i-ule  XXu  of  the  UJS.  Senate, 
which  provides  that  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
are  required  to  silence  those  who  wish 
to  speak  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
The  proponents  of  the  rule  change  seek 
to  destroy  the  last  remaining  security  to 
guard  the  liberty  of  America. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  f  rcxn  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  not  the 
Senator  found  by  experience  that  the 
more  we  peimit  such  transgressions  upon 
the  tradition  of  checks  and  balances, 
such  as  the  right  of  free  speech,  the 
greater  is  the  temptation  for  a  majority 
leader,  or  someone  who  is  in  a  position 
to  exercise  power  in  this  body,  to  go  even 
further  and  more  or  less  arrogate  unto 
himself  additional  powers  by  using  the 
powers  he  already  has?  In  other  words. 
Is  there  not  the  temptation  to  use  power 
to  build  additional,  greater  power  on  top 
of  it? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Although  a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  not 
supposed  to  speak  in  a  disparaging  man- 
ner about  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  we  have 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  an  illus- 
tration of  what  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana refers  to.  In  the  House  a  system 
of  rules  has  grown  up  under  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  average  Mem- 
ber to  get  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
speech.  When  he  does  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  speech,  ordinarily  he 
cannot  speak  for  more  than  5  minutes. 
Under  what  is  called  the  closed  rule  a 
Member  cannot  even  get  the  right  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  a  bill.  The  more 
power  that  is  given  to  an  individual  the 
more  power  he  wants,  and  the  less  lib- 
erty he  is  willing  to  give  to  other  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
true  that  even  in  the  present  debate, 
those  who  contend  that  the  rule  should 
be  changed,  so  that  60  percent  would  be 
able  to  silence  40  percent  if  they  were 
successful,  would  proceed  to  use  the  60- 
percent  rule,  whereas  previously  67  per- 
cent was  required,  in  order  to  silence  the 
remaining  33  percent;  and  that  then 
they  would  proceed  to  make  a  subsequent 
rule  change  to  reduce  the  percentage  to 
55  or  50  percent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  objective  of  some  Senatoi-s 
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who  are  supporting  the  so-called  Ander- 
son proposal. 

Cloture  by  60  percent  is  only  one  step 
on  the  road  to  a  system  of  cloture  under 
which  51  percent  of  the  Senate  would 
deprive  the  other  49  percent  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  their  right  to  represent  their  States 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  identity  of  some 
of  the  various  groups  and  organizations, 
some  of  them  very  high-minded  organi- 
zations, and  some  of  them  very  practical, 
down-to-earth  groups,  who  seek  to  get 
their  way? 

Mr.   ERVIN.    Yes.    I   stated   at   the 
outset  of  my  remarks  that  I  thought 
that,  in  the  last  analysis,  there  is  no 
pronounced  demand  from  the  country  at 
Iw^e  for  any  change  in  the  Senate  rules; 
on  the  contrary,  the  demand  conies, 
every  time  a  new  Congress  assembles, 
from  three  or  four  organizations  which 
are  dominated  by  very  Impatient  and, 
as  I  said,  sometimes  intemperate  men. 
In  other  words,  they  want  to  impose 
their  will  upon  the  American  people  be- 
fore the  sun  goes  down.     We  are  in  a 
pecxiliar  situation  in  America  today.    We 
used  to  have  legislative  bodies  which 
passed  laws  to  regulate  the  external 
actions  of  people  when  such  external 
actions  injured  other  people.     We  have 
today  In  the  United  States  an  almost 
overpowering  demand  from  these  im- 
patient organizations  for  the  passage  of 
laws  which  would  impose  on  all  men  the 
legal    duty    that    they    think    thoughts 
similar  to  what  they  are  thinking,  and 
commit   such    acts   as    those   who   are 
pressing  for  the  changes  want  them  to 
commit.     They  would  destroy  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  thought  for 
everyone  who  disagrees  with  them.    In 
other  words,  they  belong  to  the  cult  of 
conformity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
groups  and  organizations  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  contribute  a  large 
number  of  votes  and  sometimes  large 
amounts  of  money  to  the  campaigns  of 
those  who  are  running  for  office? 

Mr.  KRVIN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  of  the  impatient 
groups  of  persons  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  60-percent  gag  rule  in  the  Senate' 

Mr.  ERVIN,  They  would  not  be  satis- 
fied, certainly  not  for  more  than  over- 
night. They  would  be  back  the  next  day 
asking  for  a  55-percent  gag  rule  or  a  53- 
percent  gag  rule. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  a  50- 
percent  gag  rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Or  a  50-percent  gag  rule 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  Impres- 
sion has  been  that  none  of  these  people 
would  be  satisfied  at  this  moment  with 
less  than  the  power  of  a  majority.  Does 
the  Sraator  agree? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  his  impres- 
sion that  some  of  those  in  the  labor 
movement,   some   of   whom   are    good 


friends  of  this  Senator,  would  like  to  see 
those  with  whom  they  have  Influence  in 
this  body  control  the  Senate  in  the  way 
they  operate  their  labor  unions' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Certainly.  Some  of 
those  men  have  tremendous  power.  Not 
only  can  we  not  trust  men  with  unlimited 
governmental  power;  we  cannot  trupt 
men  with  unlimited  power  to  control  the 
Government— at  least,  we  cannot  do  so 
safely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Cannot  the 
Senator  see  that  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  a  situation  in  which  a  labor 
union  leader  who  felt  that  someone  was 
causing  trouble  or  dissension  in  the  un- 
ion might  order  the  sergeant  at  arms  to 
grab  him  by  the  seat  of  his  pants  and 
throw  him  out  the  rear  door,  and  the 
way  the  U.S.  Senate  is  operated? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  a  union  ought  to  be  operated 
like  that.  As  a  member  of  the  Rackets 
Committee,  I  recall  that  we  found  that 
some  locals  had  placed  men  on  the  pay- 
roll in  order  to  throw  out  of  union  meet- 
ings men  who  disagreed  with  the  policies 
of  the  local. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  I  feel 
certain  that  most  labor  unions  are  not 
operated  in  that  fashion— particularly 
the  best  ones — is  it  not  true  that  some 
labor  organizations  do  have  the  power  to 
silence  members  at  any  time  the  presid- 
ing oflQcer  wishes  to  do  so? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says,  a  great  majority  of 
American  organizations,  whether  they  be 
unions  or  other  types  of  associations, 
have  an  understanding  of  the  American 
system.  They  understand  that  men 
have  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  the  other  great 
freedoms. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  obsei-va- 
tlons. 

I  shall  read  one  more  extract  from 
page  269  of  De  Tocqueville's  book  entiUed 
"Democracy  in  America."  It  relates  to 
the  dangers  of  majorities.  De  Tocque- 
ville  said : 

If  ever  the  free  Institution*  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to 
the  omnipotence  of  the  majority. 
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I  have  discussed  three  of  the  reasons 
advanced  for  asking  for  rule  changes. 
The  first  was  that  a  rule  change  Is 
needed  because  there  is  a  danger  that  a 
few  simple  Southerners,  who  at  most 
never  constitute  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate,  are  con- 
trolling the  other  80  percent.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  mathematics,  that  contention  is 
without  foundation. 

Then  I  discussed  their  contention  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  should  be  changed 
because  some  rules  of  the  Senate,  like 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Bible 
Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  and  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  people,  were  written  by  men 
whose  hands  have  crumbled  into  dust  in 
the  grave. 

The  third  reason  given  for  a  change 
was  that  rule  XXII  prevents  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate. 

There  was  another  argument,  which 
was  made  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  said 
that  the  Senate  was  a  kind  of  govern- 


mental at<Mn.  sailing  aimlessly  upon  th. 
sea  of  chaos.    It  was  said  that  the  s*« 
ate.  like  the  House  of  Representatiw^,* 
had  no  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  n^ 
Congress;  that  the  Senate  Is  not  a  con 
tinning  body:   that  actually  it  had  nn 
rules  and  had  to  adopt  rules  at  the  bp 
ginning  of  a  new  Congress. 

If  I  may  change  the  metaphor  thp 
proponents  of  a  change  in  the  rules  werp 
saying,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate  wa.^ 
like  Josh  Billings'  mule:  It  "didn't  ki^ 
according  to  no  rules";  and  the  reason 
why  the  Senate  could  not  act  was  that 
like  Josh  Billings'  mule,  the  Senate  hnri 
no  rules.  " 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
Long]  will  remember  that  there  were 
several  weeks  of  debate,  during  which 
those  who  proposed  rule  changes  did 
most  of  the  speaking.  They  said  that 
since  the  Senate  had  no  rules,  the  major 
ity  of  the  Senate  had  constitutional 
power  to  change  the  rules  or  to  adopt 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  but 
did  not  have  that  power  at  any  other 
time  in  a  Congress.  Of  course  that 
argument  had  no  validity,  for  two  rea 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  came 
into  existence  in  1789.  It  adopted  rules 
in  1789.  It  has  had  the  rules  ever  since 
1789,  and  those  rules  have  been  changed 
on  several  occasions. 

The  Senate  has  always  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  those  rules  at  the  beginning 
of  each  new  Congress,  as  well  as  at  the 
later  stages  of  each  Congress.  So  the 
proponents  of  a  rule  change  who  said 
the  Senate  had  no  rules  were  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had  had 
rules  long  before  they  were  born,  and 
that  the  Senate  had  always  regarded 
those  rules  as  continuing  from  session 
to  session. 

Another  obstacle  confronted  those  who 
advanced  this  argument.  They  argued 
that  the  Senate  could  change  its  rules 
by  a  majority  vote  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session,  but  not  later  in  the  ses- 
sion. It  is  an  obvious  absurdity  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
changes  its  meaning  from  the  first  part 
of  a  session  to  other  stages  of  a  session. 
The  constitutional  truth  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  empowered  to  make  the  rules  of 
its  own  proceedings,  and  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  applies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session  and  during  every 
day  of  the  session.  So  far  as  the  Consti- 
tution itself  is  concerned,  it  applies  when 
there  is  no  session  of  Congress,  because 
the  Constitution  does  not  change  from 
day  to  day,  as  the  advocates  of  this  very 
fantastic  proposal  contend. 

I  shall  discuss  another  reason  that  is 
given  for  the  proposed  rule  change. 
Some  of  the  proponents  stand  upon  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  say  that  the 
reason  why  a  change  is  needed  in  rule 
XXII  is  that  under  the  nile  the  Senate 
cannot  give  any  consideration  to  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  propaganda  in  the  world.  Those 
who  advocate  changes  in  the  rule  have 
been  listening  to  their  own  propaganda 
for  so  long  that  they  have  actually 
reached  the  point  where  they  accept  it. 
Their  propaganda  reminds  me  of  a 
custom  we  have  in  the  rural  areas  of 
North  Carolina.    At  certain  times  of  the 
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year,  it  is  customary  in  North  Carolina 
for  people  whose  relatives  are  buried  in 
the  little  country  cemeteries  to  meet  and 
clear  out  the  weeds  which  have  grown 
up.  It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  a 
man.  somewhat  like  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  was  somewhat  op- 
posed to  too  strenuous  physical  work, 
attended  a  gathering  at  a  little  country 
churchyard  to  assist  in  removing  the 
weeds  from  the  cemetery.  Being  op- 
posed to  strenuous  physical  labor,  he 
hired  a  boy  named  George  to  go  along 
with  him  and  do  his  work  for  him. 
George  was  down  on  the  ground,  pull- 
ing the  weeds  off  the  grave.  All  at  once 
he  burst  into  laughter. 

The  man  who  had  employed  him  said. 

"George,  what  are  you  laughing  about?" 

George  said.  "I  am  laughing  about  the 

funny  words  written  on  this  tombstone." 

George's  boss  said.   "I  don't  see  any 

funny  words  written  on  the  tombstone." 

George  said.  "Boss,  just  look  there  at 

what  it  says.     It  says,  'Not  dead   but 

sleeping.'  " 

The  boss  said.  'I  don't  see  anything 
funny  in  that." 

George  said.  "He  ain't  foolm'  nobodv 
but  himself." 

When  the  proponents  of  this  rule 
change  tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  to 
change  the  rule  in  order  to  have  civil 
rights  bills  considered,  they  are  fooling 
nobody  but  themselves.  If  they  will  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  they  will  not 
fool  even  themselves  very  long. 

The  truth  is  that  since  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell  came  here  with  a  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  in  1957.  the  Senate  has 
spent  more  of  its  time  debating,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  about  civil  rights 
than  it  has  about  the  survival  of  the 
Nation.  During  that  period  the  Senate 
spent  more  of  its  time  voting  on  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills  than  it  spent  in 
voting  on  any  other  type  of  measure, 
except  perhaps  the  100-odd  amendments 
offered  last  year  to  the  satellite  commu- 
nications bill. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  talk  about 
civil  rights  bills,  but  I  point  out  that  in 
the  86th  Congress  alone  the  great  pile  of 
civil  rights  bills  which  I  now  show  to 
Senators  was  introduced— in  only  that 
one  Congress,  although  it  is  said  that 
nothing  can  be  done  about  such  bills 
without  changing  the  rules.  I  may  have 
lost  some  of  those  bills  since  1960.  when 
I  weighed  them;  but  at  that  time  they 
weighed  5  pounds  and  3  ounces.  Some 
Senators  said  it  was  necessary  to  have 
those  bills  enacted  in  order  to  control 
the  sins  of  a  few  sinful  southerners. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  In  some  cases  one  or  two 
Senators  had  put  their  names  on  as 
many  as  100  different  bills  with  which 
they  wanted  to  change  the  South? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that;  but  I  know  that  on  one  occasion  I 
called  the  attention  of  a  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  foimd  41  of  his  bills  in 
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that  package  which  weighed  5  pounds 
and  3  ounces;  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  that  was  entirely  an  under- 
estimate of  the  zeal  of  that  particular 
Senator,  because  he  had  50-odd  bills  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  Senators  to  con- 
trast the  space  taken  up  by  the  great 
number  of  so-called  civil  rights  bills  in- 
troduced in  that  one  Congress,  in  the 
attempt  to  deal  with  tlie  supposed  sins 
of  a  few  sinful  southerners,  with  the 
space  occupied  by  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
the  good  Lord  gave  us  in  order  to  deal 
not  only  with  the  sins  of  the  sinful 
southerners,  but  also  with  the  sins  of  the 
sinful  northerners,  easterners,  and  west- 
erners, if  such  there  be.  and  also  with 
the  sins  of  those  who  live  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
I  ask  Senators  to  observe  the  size  of  the 
great  pile  of  so-called  civil  rights  bills 
which  were  introduced  in  that  one 
Congress,  whereas  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
was  given  us  to  take  care  of  all  the  sins 
of  all  the  people  on  earth  in  all  genera- 
tions is  much,  much  smaller.  I  ask 
Senators  to  compare  them  in  size. 

Let  us  measure  them.  The  Bible  is 
less  than  1  '2  inches  in  thickness,  whereas 
this  great  package  of  so-called  civil  rights 
bills  is  almost  3  inches  thick:  and  as  I 
have  said,  all  of  them  were  introduced 
in  the  86th  Congress  only. 

First,    Mr.    President,    some    Senators 
say  they  are  unable  to  have  their  civil 
rights  bills  considered.     But  in  1957  a 
civil  rights  fight  was  carried  on  in  the 
Senate.     It  began  in  June,  and  ended  on 
August  29;  and  the  six  large  volumes  of 
the  Congressional  Record  which  I  now 
place  on  my  desk  contain  all  the  words 
which  were  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  all  insertions  made  at  that 
time   in   regard   to   those  so-called   civil 
rights    bills.     We    might    compare    the 
words  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  those 
civil  rights  bills  with  the  words  of  the 
men   who  were   inspired   by  the  Good 
Lord  to  write  the  Bible.    When  we  com- 
pare  them,  what   an  amazing   contrast. 
Mr.  President,  on  February  24,   1960, 
the  then  majority  leader  and  the  then 
minority  leader  arose  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  said  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  been  craving  an  opportunity 
to  introduce  some  civil  rights  bills  and 
have  them  voted  on  by  the  Senate.    The 
two  leaders  said  they  had  selected  the 
httle  Stella  School  District  bill,  which 
dealt  with  a  situation  in  Missouri;  they 
said  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
wished  to  offer  a  civil  rights  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Stella  School  District 
bill  could  do  so.     What  happened.  Mr. 
President?     In  the  next  few  days  Sena- 
tors   offered — sis    amendments    to    the 
Stella  School  District  bill— the  great  pile 
of  so-called  civil   rights   bills   which   I 
now  exhibit  to  Senators.     I  want  Sena- 
tors to  contrast  the  size  of  this  large  pile 
of  so-called  civil  rtghts  bills  with  the  size 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  little  booklet  I  now  hold  in  my  hand 
includes  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted  States;  the  Constitution  occupies 
only  22  pages  of  the  total  of  256  pages 
in  this  booklet.    But  the  civil  rights  bills 
which  some  Senators  then  tried  to  tack 


on  to  the  poor  little  Stella  School  Dis- 
trict bill,  in  1960,  cover  396  pages. 

The  Senate  began  the  debate  on  those 
bills  on  February  24.  1960;  and  the  de- 
bate continued,  and  Senators  argued 
about  those  bills  and  debated  them  and 
voted  on  them  from  February  24  1960 
until  April  9.  1960.  I  now  display  to  the 
Senate  the  numerous  volumes  of  the 
Congressional  Record  which  contain  all 
the  words  spoken  by  Senators  during 
that  period  of  time;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  rather  interesting  to  Senators  to 
compare  the  thickness  of  this  large  pile 
of  Congressional  Records  with  the 
thickness  of  the  Good  Book  which  con- 
tains the  words  of  the  Lord.  This  large 
pile  of  Congressional  Records  is  nine 
and  a  half  inches  thick.  I  am  certainly 
glad  that  when  the  Good  Lord  saw  fit 
to  give  us  the  Book  which  would  tell  us 
all  we  need  to  know  about  our  sins  on 
this  earth  and  about  how  we  can  get  to 
heaven,  he  was  not  as  verbose  as  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  were  between 
February  24  and  April  9.  1960,  because 
if  the  Good  Lord  had  been  that  verbose, 
we  would  never  be  able  to  read  the  Bible. 
even  if  we  devoted  all  our  time  to  it  be- 
tween the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not  it 
be  fair  to  say  that  each  one  of  those 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record — 
and  each  page  has  three  columns  in 
small  print — contains  many  more  words 
than  those  to  be  found  on  the  average 
page  of  the  Bible— with  the  result  that 
the  debate  over  the  Stella  School  Dis- 
trict bill  probably  was  the  subject  of  10 
times  as  many  words  as  all  those  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament,  combined? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  That  is  very  easy  to  see. 
from  a  qtiick  inspection.  The  words  of 
the  Bible  are  printed  in  type  five  or  six 
times  larger  than  the  type  used  in  print- 
ing the  Congressional  Record. 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  by  some  Sena- 
tors that  they  had  no  chance  to  have 
votes  taken  on  those  civil  rights  bills. 
Yet  these  volumes  of  the  Congressional 
Record  show  that  between  February  24 
and  April  9,  I960,  the  Senate  had  45  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  matters  relating  to 
those  so-called  civil  rights  bills,  and,  in 
addition,  had  29  voice  votes — making  a 
total  of  74  votes  which  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  were  cast  in  the  Senate  on 
matters  dealing  with  those  so-called  civil 
rights  bills. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  to  anyone 
who  believes  that  the  Senate  has  not 
spent  more  of  its  time  on  so-called  civil 
rights  bills  since  1957  than  it  has  on 
questions  of  the  survival  of  our  Nation,  I 
suggest  that  he  read  the  bills  and  Con- 
gressional Records  which  I  have  exhib- 
ited here.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
later  I  shall  imdertake  to  read  some  of 
those  bills  and  show  that  if  they  had 
been  enacted  into  law  in  accordance  with 
their  terms,  the  constitutional  and  legal 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  every 
constitutional  and  legal  safeguard 
erected  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  and 
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the  Congress  to  protect  the  people  from 
ffoveminental  tyranny  would  have  been 
destroyed  as  far  as  the  advocates  of  civil 
rights  bills  oould  destroy  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  now  yield  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  for  a  speech 
with  the  uzulerstanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor  or  to  have  my 
speech  counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL.  DEPICIT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  increasing  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  an  almost  continual  deficit 
year  after  year  in  the  national  budget 
presents  a  very  serious  situation.  It 
could  well  weaken  the  entire  economic 
Structure  of  this  Nation.  The  past  has 
been  bad  enough  but  the  outlook  for  the 
future  la  even  more  dismal. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  for  example,  the  request 
for  Federal  spending,  including  all  obU- 
gational  authority,  for  fiscal  year  1962 
was  approximately  $81  billion.  The  re- 
quest by  President  Kennedy  for  fiscal 
year  1964  for  Federal  spending,  includ- 
ing all  obligational  authority,  is  $108 
billion.  Thus,  in  a  2-year  period,  Fed- 
eral spending  has  increased  by  $27  bil- 
lion. 

While  Federal  expenditures  are  being 
sharply  increased,  it  is  now  proposed  that 
Income  taxes  be  lowered  resulting  in  a 
decrease  of  income  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  this  source  of  more  than 
$13  bilUon. 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1963  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $8  billion. 
We  will  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  the 
deficit  next  year — fiscal  year  1964 — can 
be  held  to  $14  billion. 

If  the  slightest  recession  occurs,  which 
is  always  a  possibihty,  it  would  mean 
deficits  far  beyond  the  $14  billion  figure. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  is  Indeed  an 
alarming  one.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
present  policy  continues  that  we  can 
avoid  nmaway  Infiatlon.  Of  equal  se- 
riousness is  the  effect  it  could  have  on 
the  balance  of  payments  and  our  gold 
reserve. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  means  that  we 
in  Congress  are  going  to  have  to  make 
a  determined  effort  to  cut  Federal  ex- 
penditures wherever  possible.  This  can 
and  must  be  done. 

AH  the  requests  for  spending  by  the 
executive  department  are  not  nearly  as 
urgent  and  necessary  as  they  would  have 
us  believe.  During  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  session,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et sent  over  more  than  75  different  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropriations. 
After  making  sizable  cuts,  the  last  sup- 
pl«nental  bill  called  for  appropriations 
of  more  than  $550  million,  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance representatives  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government,  testi- 
fying In  behalf  of  those  supplemental 
appropriations,  claimed  that  they  were 
so  urgently  needed  that  they  could  not 
possibly  wait  until  the  new  Congress 
convened  In  January  of  1963. 


Mr.  President,  one  would  think  from 
listening  to  those  lu^ent  pleas  for  money 
last  September  that  the  country  would 
be  in  deep  trouble  if  the  money  were 
not  appropriated  right  away.  Some  of 
the  funds  undoubtedly  were  necessary. 
The  point  I  am  ti-ying  to  make  is  that 
time  has  proven  most  of  tliis  monev  was 
not  needed. 

Because  of  problems  that  arose  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  never 
was  approved  by  Congress.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  very  fact  that  neither  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  nor  any  department 
of  Government  has  renewed  the  requests 
for  these  appropriations  to  this  date  cer- 
tainly would  indicate  that  their  requests 
were  not  nearly  as  urgent  as  they  would 
have  us  believe  last  fall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  mentioning  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  failed 
of  enactment  last  October  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  House  to  grant 
a  conference  on  the  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  It 
is  to  that  particular  supplemental  bill 
that  the  Senator  is  referring,  is  it  not' 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  chairman,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was 
the  ranking  Republican  member. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall,  the  hearing  on  that  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  consumed  several 
days.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
was  very  diligent  in  his  attendance  upon 
his  duties  and  in  attendance  at  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  tried  to  be  equally  diligent 
and  was  present  for  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  hearings. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee  of  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
myself  are  members,  passed  the  Senate 
In  the  amount  of  $550  million  and  rep- 
resented urgent  requests  Ijy  the  various 
departments,  but  the  bill  as  passed  rep- 
resented only  a  portion  of  the  urgent 
requests  which  were  made  of  lis  during 
that  hearing? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Largely,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  subcommittee  made  sizable 
cuts  in  the  requests. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  would  object  if  I  referred  at  the 
present  time  to  several  of  those  supple- 
mental items  which  were  said  to  be 
particularly  urgent,  and  without  which, 
we  were  told,  the  agencies  involved  could 
not  operate  until  Congress  returned. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  the  Senator  do  so.    At 
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the  time  of  the  hearings  last  Septem 
ber   I  was   troubled   by  statements  of 
what  would  happen  if  certain  appronri 
ations  were  not  approved.     One  reaueit 
in    particular    related    to    money   tlSt 
would  enable  the  administration  to  put 
into  operation  the  new  Trade  Act     We 
were  told   that  some  industries  would 
be  hurt  and  would  require  Federal  m 
sistance.     We  were  told  that  they  could 
not   exist    without    assistance   through 
those  appropriations.     Six  months  have 
elapsed  since  that  time  and  no  requests 
have  come  to  Congress  since  for  that 
money. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  has  mentioned  the  money 
requested  because  of  the  Trade  Act  i 
shall  refer  to  those  appropriations  first 
There  were  three  requests.  The  first 
request  was  for  $1,450,000  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  that  Department  directed  toward 
enforcing  of  the  new  trade  bill. 

Second,  there  was  a  request  for  $3 
million  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration for  trade  adjustment  loans  and 
guarantees  to  prevent  businesses  and 
workers  from  sustaining  severe  losses 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  Trade  Act. 

Third,  we  received  an  urgent  request 
for  $1  million  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  so  that  it  could  do  its  part  in 
surveying  the  losses  of  labor  and  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  labor  was  promptly  com- 
pensated for  losses  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  operation  of  the  Trade  Act. 

Does  not  the  Senator  recall  those  three 
items  in  the  bill  to  which  he  has 
f erred? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
I  do.  I  recall  that  the  importance  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Act  was  stressed.  We 
were  told  that  it  had  to  be  put  in  op- 
eration as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  But  again  no  appropriations 
were  made,  and  it  is  strange  that  no 
requests  have  been  made  since  Congress 
convened  for  that  program.  If  the  ad- 
ministration believed  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Act  was  important  and  the  appro- 
priation was  necessary,  I  wonder  why 
we  have  not  received  a  further  request. 
Perhaps  some  other  subject — maybe  a 
rule  change  in  the  Senate— is  more  im- 
portant to  the  administration  than  the 
Federal  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  that  conclusion.  It  seems  a 
reasonable  one.  We  are  now  in  the 
second  month  of  the  new  year.  After 
having  lost  about  4  weeks  of  Senate 
sessions,  we  find  that  we  have  passed 
no  measures.  More  particularly,  speak- 
ing as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee— 
and  I  think  I  am  speaking  correctly  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  who  is  the  ranking  mmority 
member  of  the  subcommittee — there  has 
not  come  to  our  attention  any  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  to  take  care 
of  the  items  represented  by  the  earlier 
requests  which  were  included  in  that 
$550  million  bill  which  was  not  enacted. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  So 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  decided  that 
these  appropriations  are  not  necessary 
at  all. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  in  order  to  be  en- 
tirely fair  on  the  record.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  twice,  as  I  have  told 
the  distinguished  Senator,  with  the  new 
Director  of  the  Budget,  who  just  re- 
cently assumed  the  duties  of  that  office. 
He  has  explained  to  me  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  is  faced;  which 
difBculties.  I  am  sure,  he  is  doing  his 
best  to  overcome  as  promptly  as  possible. 
I  understand  that  we  shall  be  receiving  a 
supplemental  request  in  the  near  future; 
I  hope  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

The  fact  is.  is  it  not,  that  if  these  var- 
ious requests,  and  others  which  I  shall 
mention,  had  been  as  critical  as  they 
were  painted  to  us  last  year  the  country 
almost  would  have  come  to  an  end  by 
this  time  by  reason  of  the  appropria- 
tions not  having  been  provided;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct.  I  think  some  of  the  appro- 
priations probably  were  necessary  and 
were  necessary  last  fall,  but  certainly 
they  were  not  as  urgent  as  they  were 
pictured  to  the  Senate.  If  they  had 
been,  surely  a  request  would  have  been 
made  by  now  for  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  money. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Another  request,  as 
the  Senator  will  remember,  was  for  an 
item  of  $30  million  to  meet  the  increase 
In  the  payment  of  the  Government  to 
retirees,  which  increase  had  been  voted 
by  the  Congress  ajid  approved  by  the 
President  some  time  last  fall.  The  Sen- 
ator remembers  that  item,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct.  The  law  was  passed.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  the  payments,  but 
the  payments  are  being  withheld  because 
no  appropriation  has  been  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Another  item  which 
I  recall  had  to  do  with  agriculture.  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  recalls  an  item  of 
$12.3  million  to  make  good  the  salary  in- 
creases for  employees  of  the  Government 
in  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  certainly 
an  Important  Service? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
is  no  finer  Service  in  the  Goverrunent 
than  the  Extension  Service.  The  ap- 
propriation would  have  put  the  people  in 
the  Extension  Service  on  the  same  basis 
as  all  other  Federal  employees,  had  it 
been  provided. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  recall,  there  was  another  item  of  $5 
million  to  put  the  employees  of  the  co- 
operating State  experiment  services  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  employees;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct.  That  is  an  equally  fine 
service. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  he  does  not  recall 
that  last  year  we  passed  a  bill  greatly 
increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  that  the 
supplemental  bill  carried  $1.5  million  so 
that  the  Administration  could  operate 
in  carrying  out  its  new  responsibility. 
Does  the  Senator  remember  that  item? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct,  "niat  does  seem  to  be  an 
important  program.    Either  It  has  been 
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possible  to  make  savings  on  some  other 
programs  to  take  care  of  it,  or  the  pro- 
gram may  not  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, waiting  for  appropriatioris. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  remembers  that  another 
item  in  that  supplemental  bill  was  $35 
million  for  the  Office  of  Education,  for 
its  defense  educational  activities,  for 
contributions  to  student  loan  programs 
at  the  various  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country?  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  item? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes,  I 
do.  I  have  had  many  inquiries  from 
students  and  university  presidents  ask- 
ing what  happened  to  that  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  had  some  inquiries  of  the 
same  kind.  He  also  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive inquiries  from  many  retired  people 
who  live  in  his  State,  who  have  received 
pajments  after  the  date  that  the  new 
retirement  level  was  authorized,  but  for 
which  funds  were  not  appropriated,  who 
cannot  understand  why  they  are  not 
receiving  their  additional  money. 

I  hope  the  Senator  has  not  been  re- 
ceiving a  large  number  of  those  inquiries 
because  they  are  particularly  distressing. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Many 
people  of  North  Dakota  who  have  retired 
have  gone  to  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  State  of  Florida 
is  glad  to  have  them,  even  with  their 
additional  troubles. 

I  think  it  was  wrong  to  pass  a  law 
stepping  up  retirement  pay  of  civil  serv- 
ants who  have  retired  after  long  years 
of  service,  and  then  not  make  the  money 
available.  Since  January  1.  no  request 
has  been  made  to  make  the  money  avail- 
able that  I  am  aware  of.  It  seems  to 
me  that  does  not  even  need  discussion; 
it  is  so  very  wrong,  in  essence. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
is  a  commitment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  it  should  meet. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Various  other  proj- 
ects will  have  to  be  considered,  as  well. 
For  instance,  I  imderstand  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  need  additional 
funds  for  the  payment  of  fees  of  wit- 
nesses appearing  in  the  Federal  courts 
because  of  the  Increased  judgeships 
which  have  been  created.  The  Senator 
will  recall,  the  Senate  has  approved  and 
confirmed  many  nominations  for  addi- 
tional district  judges  and  other  judges 
in  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  urgent  matter 
indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out belaboring  the  matter  further,  and 
also  thanking  the  Senator  for  his  en- 
during so  many  questions,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  point  is  that  the  agencies  either 
aaked  for  many  emergency  items  last 
fall  before  they  were  emergency  items 
or  else  they  have  forgotten  about  those 
emergencies  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
in  that  they  have  not  yet  sent  to  us  any 
requests  for  these  items  to  be  considered 
by  our  committee  and  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  think  probably  It 
is  a  little  of  both.    I  am  sure  many  of 


the  appropriations  were  not  necessary, 
but  others  were  very  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  sUtement  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  made.  I  think  a 
great  many  of  the  appropriations  were 
necessary.  I  have  not  named  the  largest 
of  all,  which  certainly  is  necessary.  That 
is  the  item  to  supplement  the  payments 
to  welfare  clients  in  the  various  States, 
as  a  supplement  to  State  payments.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  request  was  for 
$350  million  for  that  purpose,  although 
I  understand  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  revised  figure  will  be 
only  $210  million. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  the  Senator  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  recog- 
nized promptly,  or  for  that  matter  should 
have  been  recognized  ahead  of  time,  so 
that  the  funds  will  be  on  hand  to  meet 
the  shortages  in  payments  to  the  States 
when  the  States  are  trying  earnestly  to 
take  care  of  their  people  who  are  on  the 
welfare  rolls? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Yes. 
It  is  unbelievable  that  requests  such  as 
that  would  have  been  passed  over  for  the 
past  6  months.  Even  now  no  urgent  re- 
quest is  being  made  of  the  Congress  to 
make  the  funds  available. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that  at  the  time  the  conference  was 
refused  on  the  bill  In  the  other  body 
statements  were  made  on  the  floor, 
which  appear  in  the  Record,  indicating 
that  action  on  these  items  would  be  an 
item  of  first  business  as  soon  as  Congress 
convened  in  January,  so  that  people 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  receiving 
the  money  due?  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that?  n 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    That  iS-^/ 
correct.    I  remember  it  very  well. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  join  me  in  grieving  over  the  fact 
that  someone,  either  in  the  administra- 
tive agencies  or  in  the  other  body,  or  in 
both — or  perhaps  we  ourselves — has  been 
neglectful  in  the  taking  care  of  these 
just  claims  which  were  left  uncared  for 
when  the  supplemental  bill  last  fall  was 
shunted  aside  without  passage. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  very 
appropriate  comments. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  learned  a  les- 
son. In  the  future,  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  probably  will 
not  be  greatly  moved  if  the  administra- 
tion asks  for  another  75  or  more  supple- 
mental requests  during  the  closing  days 
of  a  session. 

When  it  comes  to  practical  operation 
of  its  own  affairs,  the  Democratic  Party 
holds  $1,000  and  $100  fundraislng  dinners 
and  steps  up  Its  campaign  party  contri- 
butions in  order  that  the  party  machin- 
ery itself  will  be  debt  free  and  in  sound 
fiscal  condition. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  American 
people,  the  party  disregards  the  practi- 
cal approach  in  favor  of  a  high-spend- 
ing, deficit-financed  dream  which  has 
never  worked  in  the  past,  and  will  not 
work  now.  The  $98  billion  budcet,  com- 
bined with  tax  reduction,  and  the  enor- 
mous, planned  deficit,  is  nothing  more 
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than  a  calctilated  plan  of  inflation.  Ac- 
tually what  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion did  during  the  past  month  was,  first, 
to  offer  the  American  people  what  it 
termed  a  $13.6  billion  tax  break,  and, 
second,  a  fortnight  later,  take  it  ail  back 
when  it  presented  a  huge  budget. 

The  administration  defends  its  huge 
budget  on  defense,  at  least  to  a  large 
degree,  and  states  that  there  are  no 
places  in  the  budget  where  money  could 
be  saved  without  damaging  the  defense 
posture  of  the  Nation.  Cuts  can  be  made 
in  this  budget  as  well  as  most  others. 

But  this  is  not  according  to  the  facts. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1961,  spending  for  other 
than  defense  purposes  amounted  to  $34 
billion,  and  the  estimated  fiscal  1964 
budget  calls  for  $43.3  billion— an  in- 
crease. Mr.  President,  of  $9.3  billion. 

The  increase  in  nondefense  spending 
Includes  many  new  and  questionable  do- 
mestic programs.  The  money  for  these 
programs,  plus  some  of  the  increases  in 
nondomestic  programs,  ofifers  a  fertile 
field  for  savings. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  a  chart  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  17,  1963.  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Cannon,  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
which  shows  nondefense  spending  since 
1954. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Increased  nondefense  spending 
[Other  than  defense  spending,  in  billions] 
Pisctd  year: 

1954 $20.5 

1955 23.  6 

1968 25.5 

1957 25.0 

1968 27  1 

1959 33.8 

1960 30.8 

1961    (1st  Kennedy  year) 34  0 

1962 sa.  6 

1963 41.3 

1964  (estimated) 43.3 

Source:    Congressional    Record,    Jan     17 
1963,  p.  537. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  main  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  session  we  were  told  that  the 
more  than  75  items  in  the  $550  million 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  were 
badly  needed,  that  it  was  urgent  that 
Congress  take  action  before  it  adjourned, 
and  that  the  departments  administering 
these  various  programs  could  not  possibly 
wait  imtll  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  here  it  is  a  month  after 
Congress  convened,  and  still  nothing  is 
done  toward  considering  all  of  these 
budget  requests.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  either  this  one-half  billion  dollars 
in  appropriations  was  not  necessary,  or 
the  present  leadership  is  not  giving  it  a 
very  high  priority. 

This  top  priority  apparently  is  being 
given  to  changing  the  rules  in  the  Senate 
when  there  is  no  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion pending  in  Congress  for  which  the 
proponents  of  the  rule  change  could  even 
claim  a  rule  change  was  necessary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  spent  enough 
time  trying  to  change  the  rules  of  the 


Senate  when  there  is  little,  if  any.  need 
for  it.  There  are  a  great  many  issues 
that  Congress  should  be  giving  serious 
consideration  to.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate 
soon.  j 

I  yield  the  floor.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  request? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  made  that  request 
simply  so  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin  I  might  return  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  withhold  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Oregon,  without  losing 
the  floor,  and  without  having  any  re- 
marks I  make  on  the  pending  matter 
counted  as  another  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
read  on  the  ticker  an  account  of  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  in  which  he  suggested  that 
we  should  undertake  public  hearings  on 
the  various  allegations  which  are  being 
made  concerning  an  alleged  Russian 
buildup  in  Cuba  that  supposedly  threat- 
ens the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  story  states  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  we 
should  have  public  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  matter;  that  Mr.  McCone,  head 
of  the  CIA,  should  be  called  as  a  witness: 
that  other  administration  leaders  should 
be  called  as  witnesses.  I  only  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  think 
there  should  be  public  hearings. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  1  say  I  think 
we  have  reached  such  a  point  in  the 
charges  and  countercharges  with  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  that  the  American 
people  are  bewildered  and  confused.  As 
I  have  said  so  many  times.  American 
foreign  policy  belongs  to  the  American 
people,  and  any  administration  is  but 
the  trustee  of  the  people's  foreign  policy. 
The  American  people  cannot  judge  this 
situation  unless  they  know  the  facts. 
The  time  has  come.  In  ray  judgment, 
when  there  should  be  a  full  public  dis- 
closure of  whatever  we  know  about  what 
is  going  on  in  Cuba. 

Oh,  I  know,  Mr.  President,  the  old  ar- 
gument might  be  made  that  it  might  in- 
volve some  top  secret  information;  but  I 
repeat,  labeling  something  top  secret 
does  not  make  it  top  secret.  We  must 
run  risks  in  a  democracy.  I  would  much 
rather  run  the  risk  of  having  the  people 
Icnow  about  the  facts  of  our  foreign 
policy  than  run  the  risk  of  having  the 


Russians  know  and  the  American  peonu 
not  know.  »'^yie 

So  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  make  one  other  suggestion,  i  thinv 
the  time  has  come,  in  view  of  all  th 
charges  and  countercharges  that  have 
been  made— and  I  have  rechecked  the 
transcript — to  release  to  the  public  the 
transcript  of  record  made  by  the  Poreim 
Relations  Committee.  I  presided  over 
most  of  those  meetings,  which  were  held 
shortly  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation 
where  we  had  before  the  committee  the 
top  ofHcials  who  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  ill-fated  incident.  We  heard  wit- 
nesses from  the  Pentagon  and  the  De" 
partment  of  State  and  the  head  of  the 
CIA.  the  then  Director,  Allen  Dulles,  i 
have  reread  the  transcript.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  thing  in  that  transcript 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  entitled  to  know. 

When  the  transcript  was  taken  it  was 
understood  by  the  witnesses  that  it  was 
an  executive  session,  and  therefore  Its 
release  now  may  be  said  to  be  some 
breaking  of  faith  or  understanding  with 
those  witnesses.  But  things  have  been 
said  in  public  by  administration  officials 
that  alter  the  picture.  The  public  In- 
terest has  to  come  first,  always.  The 
question  now  is  whether  the  public  in- 
terest is  best  served  by  releasing  the 
text  so  there  can  be  an  evaluation  of 
that  transcript  in  light  of  developments 
subsequent  to  its  token. 

It  happens  to  be  my  opinion  that  the 
release  of  that  transcript  would  put  at 
rest,  once  and  for  all,  a  good  many  of 
the  partisan  charges  being  made  about 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  what  happened  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  The  impression  has  been  created, 
through  partisan  political  charges,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
promised  American  Air  Force  cover  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation.  It  never  was 
true.  And  it  never  was  true  that  Dwight 
Eisenhower  had  any  such  plan  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

We  do  not  hear  very  much  from  the 
partisans  about  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  operation  was  prepared  and 
planned  by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion to  the  tune  of  expenditures  of  $40 
million,  wliereas  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration spent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  million. 

The  Kennedy  administration  made  a 
great  mistake  in  picking  up  the  mistake 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
associating  Itself  with  that  mistake,  but 
this  great  President  of  ours  was  big 
enough  to  assume  responsibility  for 
what  happened. 

Here  Is  one  Senator  who  does  not 
think  It  Is  fair  for  us  to  leave  in  the 
secret  flies  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  transcript  of  record  which  was 
made  shortly  after  the  unfortunate  Bay 
of  Pigs  project,  and  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, answers  the  partisan  libel  of  the 
President  that  he  withdrew  American  air 
coverage  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 

I  say  again  it  never  was  promised. 
Apparently  a  part  of  the  confusion  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  exiles  who 
made  the  invasion  had  their  own  air 
force.     It  is  true  that  every  craft  in  that 
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air  force  came,  in  the  first  instance,  f  i-om 
the  United  States,  because  they  were 
American  planes.  It  is  true  that  the 
Cuban  exile  air  force  made  a  strike  on 
one  day  against  the  aii'base  at  Havana. 
It  is  true  that  the  Cuban  exile  air  force 
planned  to  make  a  strike  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  first  one  had  not  been  too 
successful.  It  had  not  knocked  out  as 
many  of  Castro's  planes  as  it  was  ex- 
pected to.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  inner 
councils  of  the  United  Nations,  when 
many  allies  were  greatly  concerned  about 
reports  that  had  reached  New  York,  and 
that  the  second  strike  was  postponed  a 
few  hours. 

To  quote  one  of  the  Cuban  invaders 
as  saying  they  were  promised  control  of 
the  air  does  not  mean  they  were  prom- 
ised American  air  cover. 

As  we  know,  the  Cuban  exiles  ran  into 
a  Castro  air  force  that  he  apparently 
was  not  known  to  possess.  What  irony 
it  is  that  the  air  force  of  Castro  con- 
sisted of  effective  fighter  planes  which 
the  United  States  had  supplied  to  Fas- 
cist Batista  before  his  overthrow.  Those 
American  fighter  planes  which  had  been 
supplied  to  Batista  had  been  captured 
by  Castro.  He  brought  them  out,  and 
that  surprised  people.  It  was  that  air 
force  that  practically  demolished  the 
Cuban  exile  air  force. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  far  differ- 
ent from  giving  to  the  American  people 
the  impression  that  at  any  time  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  promised 
to  bring  the  American  Air  Force  in  as 
a  cover  for  the  invasion.  Had  that 
promise  been  made,  it  would  have  con- 
stituted an  act  of  war,  and  it  would  have 
taken  this  Republic  outside  the  frame- 
work of  international  law  and  made  us 
an  aggressor  nation,  in  violation  of  one 
Latin  American  treaty  after  another  to 
which  we  had  affixed  our  signature. 

I  discussed  this  international  law  fea- 
ture on  April  24,  1961,  in  my  speech  in 
the  Senate.  I  pointed  out  that  if  there 
had  been  carried  out  what  it  was  alleged 
was  planned  we  would  have  been  con- 
victed before  the  world  as  an  aggressor 
nation,  committing  an  act  of  war  in 
violation  of  treaty  after  treaty.  In  mv 
speech  of  April  24  I  asked.  "Where  would 
our  alUes  have  been?"  We  might  have 
had  two  or  three  Caribbean  nations 
stand  with  us,  but  all  of  Latin  America 
would  have  left  us. 

It  Is  so  easy  for  these  Monday  morning 
quarterbacks,  with  partisan  speeches,  to 
confuse  this  whole  issue. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  time  has 
come,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
transcript  was  taken  in  executive  session, 
because  the  national  welfare  is  more  im- 
portant, that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  Allen  Dulles  did 
say.  are  entitled  to  know  what  the  Chief 
of  Staff  did  say,  are  entitled  to  know 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  did  say,  and 
are  entitled  to  know  what  every  other 
important  witness  who  appeared  before 
our  committee  did  say  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
what  the  plans  were,  and  what  went 
awry. 

I  speak  only  for  myself.  I  have  not 
the   slightest    Idea   whether    the   other 


members  of  my  committee  agree  with 
me.  I  have  my  own  responsibility  to  my 
own  State. 

I  close  by  saying  what  I  have  been 
heard  to  say  so  often  about  what  is  basic 
to  democratic  government :  In  a  democ- 
racy there  is  no  substitute  for  the  full 
pubhc  disclosure  of  the  peoples  business. 
This  Cuban  matter  is  clearly  becoming 
a  matter  of  business  of  the  American 
p)eople.  and  so  paramount  in  its  imp>or- 
tance  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts. 

To  the  American  people  I  say:  "You, 
too.  have  a  responsibility  of  citizen 
statesmanship.  The  tune  has  come  for 
the  American  people  to  make  clear  to 
their  Government  and  the  officials  of 
their  Government  in  both  parties.  Give 
us  the  facts.  We  can  take  them.  We 
can  judge  them.  We  can  then  follow 
whatever  course  of  action,  as  a  ficc  peo- 
ple, we  believe  should  be  followed.    ' 


AMENDMENT   OF   RULE    XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  iS.  Res. 
9»  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
thus  far  today  discussed  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  proponents  of  the  proposed 
i-ule  change  to  justify  their  position.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  for  the  reasons 
I  have  already  stated  none  of  those  argu- 
ments made  in  favor  of  the  rules  changes 
is  vsdid.  I  shall  now  devote  myself  to 
showing  that  the  history  of  our  country 
shows  the  advisability  of  having  safe- 
guards which  will  prevent  hasty  and  im- 
patient and  intemperate  action  by  those 
in  positions  of  authority.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  refer  to  American  historj-  for 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  desirability, 
nay,  the  necessity,  of  protecting  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  against  impatient  and 
intemperate  actions  on  the  part  of  their 
officials. 

Rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  Is  one  of  the 
few  restraints  left.  Many  of  the  great 
Senators  of  the  past  have  stated  that  no 
good  legislation  has  ever  been  prevented 
by  the  rule  of  the  Senate  permitting  free 
debate,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  much 
bad  legislation  has  been  prevented  by 
this  rule. 

I  call  attention  to  a  similar  rule  that 
is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  First  I  wish  to  read  from  section 
4  of  article  II  of  the  Constitution  these 
words : 

The  President.  Vice  President,  and  all  clvU 
Ofllcers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason.  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  this  paragraph  in 
the  Constitution  sets  forth  three  condi- 
tions, and  three  conditions  only,  for 
which  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  or 
a  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  can  be 
impeached.  They  are:  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  impeachment  are  found 
in  subsections  6  and  7  of  section  3  of 


article  I  of  the  Constitution.    I  read  sub- 
section 6  of  section  3  of  article  I; 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to 
try  all  Impeachment*.  When  sitting  for  that 
Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  AArina- 
tion.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  pre- 
side: And  no  person  shall  be  convicted  with- 
out the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Members  present. 

Subsection  7  of  section  3  of  article  I 
reads  as  follows : 

Judgment  In  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  Office  of  honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indict- 
ment, Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Law. 

I  shall  later  discuss  these  constitu- 
tional provisions  in  more  detail.  At  pres- 
ent, however.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  provision  of  subsection  6  of  section 
3  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which 
prescribes  that  "no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present,"  is  the 
only  thing  which  saved  the  United  States 
at  one  of  the  most  crucial  hours  of  its 
history  from  witnessing  a  total  blackout 
of  constitutional  government. 

In  speaking  for  the  retention  of  rule 
XXn  in  its  present  form,  I  say  it  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the 
two-thirds  provision  of  rule  yyiT  may 
serve  like  subsection  6.  section  3.  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  and  some  day  again 
prevent  a  total  blackout  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  United  States. 

The  scene  which  I  propose  to  discuss 
in  this  connection  was  enacted  in  this 
very  Senate  Chamber.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  two-thirds  provision  of  subsec- 
tion 6,  section  3,  article  I,  and  the  courage 
of  a  handful  of  Senators,  constitutional 
government  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  destroyed  on  tlie  very  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

In  order  to  discuss  this  subject,  I  shall 
have  to  go  back  a  little  into  American 
history.  On  one  occasion  on  this  conti- 
nent and  in  this  Nation  a  tenible  fratri- 
cidal war  occurred,  in  which  thousands 
of  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  our  land, 
both  in  tiie  South  and  in  the  North,  died. 
My  study  of  American  history  has  con- 
vinced me  that  that  ten-ible  war  and  its 
carnage  would  never  have  occurred  if  it 
had  not  been  for  intemperate  and  imp>a- 
tient  men  in  the  North  and  impatient 
and  intemperate  men  in  the  South.  If 
ever  there  was  an  event  which  ought  to 
teach  all  Americans  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience, it  was  that  terrible  war  and  the 
terrible  carnage  it  caused. 

One  of  the  great  men  in  American 
history  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  often 
wonder  what  would  have  hai^sened  to 
Lincoln,  after  Lee's  surrender,  if  he  had 
not  fallen  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  I  sus- 
pect that  perhaps  he  would  have  been 
more  maligned  at  the  hands  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  press  than  any  other  man  in 
our  history.  Sometimes  a  tragic  event, 
such  as  Lincoln's  assassination,  spares 
the  man  who  suffers  such  an  event  from 
great  future  tragedy.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  merciful  man.  He  was  a  man 
who  loved  his  fellow  men. 
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After  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo-  ing  all  the  men.  women,  and  children  Reconstnirtinn     rt  ,.,o<,  « 

mattox.  the  question  naturally  arose  as  and  both  the  white  people  and  the  Neiro  Spn«?or^  «ni  ninJlr    ^^"'P^'^*  of  six 

to  what  was  to  be  done  to  adjust  the  people.    Out  of  that^puiation    Nofth  of  Rpnr.t.l.       Members  of  the  Ho^ 

relations  between  the  Union  and  the  11  Carolina  had  sent  intrthe  Confederate  hi  ?^^«hh^,?  «7^'  ^"'^  ^'^^  dominatS 

Confederate  States.    Lincoln  had  a  very  Army   125  000  of  itV  m^n   «nH   Kn^Ilf  ^  Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  Member  of  tS 

fine  plan  for  the  rebuUding  of  the  rela!  niSLr  far  [n  excess^!  the  tot^elTc  ?f°pfn°'  ^^P^^^^^il^iy^^  ^^om  the  Stat 

tionshlp  between  the  Union  and  the  11  torate  of  that  State     Under  ?ha    rnn'         P^^sylvania.    That  Joint  CommiUe^ 

so-called   Confederate    States.     I   shall  dition  of  th^e  Wade-Davif  b  n  acquired  dommation  over  Congress;  aS 

read  a  brief  statement  of  his  plan  from  have  beenfrnpSie  foJany  mire  than  tJZ?n^  ^Jfii^^nf '  T"  'T'  ^"'^a^t- 

page  804  of  the  Concise  Dictionary  of  a  very  negligible  part  erf  the  ^wJr^^^^  Ir     ^^""^  u  ^^^^^^^i^  ^  ""'^^  roughshod 

An,erica„  Histor,,  which  was  ed,te<.  by  o,^UV.^nT^^V:'.\TJ^T.  CI?! oTrS^^us   oT^^ ^ntX^S^ 

oath  required  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  '^^'^  --* ,,r  .V^^,^^^"''^"^eswho 
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Wayne     Andrews     and 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons: 

In  his  proclamation  of  December  8.    1863. 
President  Lincoln  offered   pardon,  with  cer- 
tain  exceptions,   to  those   who   would  take 
oath    to    support    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  and  abide  by  Federal  laws  and 
proclamations  touching  slaves.     When  oath- 
takers  equal  In  number  to  one-tenth  of  the 
State's  voters  In   1960  should  "re-establish" 
a  government  In  a  seceded  commonwealth. 
Lincoln    promised    executive    recognition    of 
such    government    without    commitment    as 
to      congressional      recognition.      Both      the 
"plan"    and    the    whole    southern    policy    of 
Lincoln  were  denounced  as  far  too  lenient, 
and  there  followed  a  storm  of  controversy 
with  the  radical  Republicans  who  by  their 
control    of    Congress    prevented    any    settle- 
ment of  this  vital  question  during  Lincoln's 
life.     The  hopeless  deadlock  between  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  was  seen  In  the  Radical 
Wade-Davis  bill  which  Lincoln  killed   by  a 
pocket    veto.      After    this    Lincoln    issued    a 
proclamation   (July  8,  1864)   explaining  that 
he    could    not    accept    the    radical    plan    as 
the  only  method  of  reconstruction  and  was 
promptly  answered  by  Wade  and  Davis  In 
a  truculent  manifesto. 

It  would  be  quite  interesting  to  know 
why  Lincoln  pocket-vetoed  the  Wade- 
Davis  bill.  Those  who  advocate  majority 
rule  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  in 
haste  ought  to  ponder  the  Wade-Davis 
bill  which  Lincoln  denounced  and  vetoed. 

Now  I  read  a  very  brief  description  of 
the  provisions  of  that  biU,  from  the 
"Encyclopedia  of  American  History."  by 
Richard  B.  Morris,  on  page  246: 

The  Wade-Davis  bill,  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  the  4th  of  July  1864,  repre- 
sented the  congressional  blueprint  for  re- 
construction. It  required  a  majority  of  the 
electorate  In  each  Confederate  State  to  take 
an  oath  of  past  as  well  as  future  loyalty  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  restoration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  not 
that  condition  tantamount  to  disfran- 
chising almost  every  honorable  white 
man  in  the  South? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  condition  precedent 
to  restoration,  under  the  Wade-Davis 
bill,  would  have  prevented  any  of  the 
11  Southern  States  from  again  being  ad- 
mitted to  their  rights  as  States  of  the 
Union,  because  that  bill  required  the  tak- 
ing of  an  oath  of  both  present  loyal- 
ty and  past  loyalty;  and  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  could 
not  have  truthfully  taken  such  an  oath 
This  is  very  weU  illustrated  by  the  situa- 
tion in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In 
IMO.  North  Carolina  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  approximately  629,000.  count- 


as  a  condition  precedent  to  readmission 
as  part  of  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  bill 
was  designed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
Southern  States  from  being  readmitted 
to  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
electorate  had  been  restricted  to  the 
small  element  who  had  been  against 
the  Civil  War  and  had  opposed  the  po- 
sition of  their  State  in  that  connection— 
and  I  believe  that  at  that  time  such  per- 
sons were  called  "Buffaloes" 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it 
be  possible,  by  thus  restricting  the  elec- 
torate to  former  slaves  and  "Buffaloes." 
to  permit  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
ever  to  return  into  the  Union? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  bill  re- 
quired a  majority.  So  I  do  not  think 
that,  under  that  bill,  any  of  those  States 
could  have  secured  readmission  to  the 
Union.  In  fact.  I  think  the  bill  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  their  readmission.  be- 
cause Senator  Wade  turned  out  to  be  a 
violent  opponent  of  anything  reason- 
able in  connection  with  reconstruction. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it 
be  fair  to  assume  that  the  purpose  of 
that  bill  was  to  prevent  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  Southern  States  from 
being  readmitted  at  all  to  the  Union,  in 
so  far  as  representation  in  the  Senate 
was  concerned?  Instead,  would  a  proper 
construction  or  interpretation  of  that 
bill  be  that  it  was  intended  to  limit  the 
electorate  to  former  slaves  and  to  per- 
sons unsympathetic  with  the  position  of 
those  States  during  that  war? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  idea  of  re- 
constructing them  on  the  basis  finally 
adopted  had  not  then  come  into  exist- 
ence. I  think  the  proposal  then  under 
consideration  was  advanced  on  the  basis 
of  the  electorate  authorized  in  1860. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago,  when  I 
said  that  perhaps  the  assassin's  bullet 
spared  Lincoln  from  much  abuse  and 
suffering,  I  had  in  mind  the  fact  that 
even  during  his  lifetime  he  was  maligned 
by  the  authors  of  the  Wade-Davis  bill 
and  by  the  other  supporters  of  that  bill 
for  his  wise  action  in  vetoing  it. 

After  the  assassin's  bullet  felled  Lin- 
coln, Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent during  Lincoln's  administration 
Who  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  suc- 
ceeded Lincoln  in  the  Presidency.  At 
that  time  there  was  in  existence  what 
was  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 


did  not  agree  with  its  plans. 

Some  day.  Mr.  President,  history  will 
recognize  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  America  When 
he    became    President    of    the    United 
States,  he  undertook  to  carry  into  effect 
Lincoln's  plan  for  the  so-called  recon 
struction  of  the  Confederate  States    An' 
drew  Johnson  made  a  slight  modification 
in  the  plan,  in  that  he  added  a  provi. 
sion  that  those  who  had  been  disquali- 
fied as  electors  in  those  States  by  the 
Lincoln  plan  for  reconstruction  of  the 
States  should  include  those  who  owned 
$20,000  or  more  in  property.     But  An- 
drew Johnson  did  a  superb  job  in  carry- 
ing out  that  plan,  which,  in  effect,  pro- 
vided that  the  persons  residing  in  those 
States   who  were  qualified   to  vote  by 
State  laws  should  establish  a  State  gov- 
ernment,  should   outlaw   the   debts  in- 
curred by  the  Confederate  States  for  war 
purposes,  and  should  approve  the  laws 
and  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery. 
Andrew  Johnson  was  privileged  to  act 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Congress  was 
not  in  session  at  the  time  he  assumed 
the  Presidency  and  at  the  time  he  under- 
took to  put  into  effect  Lincoln's  plan 
for  reconstruction.    Before  Congress  as- 
sembled  in  December   1865,   all   of  the 
11  Southern  States,  except  Texas,  had 
reorganized  their  State  governments  in 
accordance  with  the  presidential  plan 
of  reconstruction  and  were  maintaining 
law  and  order  within  the  borders  of  their 
States  and  were  operating  civil  courts  for 
the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The 
last  Confederate  soldier  had  laid  down 
his  arms  and  returned  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits.   The  people  of  the  Southern  States 
were  looking  forward  to  resmning  their 
old  place  in  the  Union. 

But  Congress  met.  Congress  immedi- 
ately entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Andrew  Johnson,  claiming  that  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  President,  had  the 
power  to  reconstruct  the  governments 
in  the  Southern  States. 

About  that  time  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  entered  the  picture 
by  handing  down  the  most  courageous 
decision  ever  rendered  by  that  body.  I 
refer  to  the  decision  in  Ex  parte  Milligan. 
Ex  parte  Milligan  was  a  case  vhich 
involved  a  civilian  who  was  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  had  been 
tried  before  a  military  commission 
created  by  President  Lincoln  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army.  Mil- 
ligan had  been  convicted  of  treason  and 
other  charges  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  death.  Milligan's  attorneys  filed  a 
petition  in  the  circuit  court  for  habeas 
corpus,  contending  that  the  courts  of 
Indiana  were  open  for  the  trial  of  crim- 
inal cases,  that  Milligan  was  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  commis- 
sion, and  that  Milligan  was  surrounded 
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by  the  protection  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  which  required  indictment  by 
a  grand  jury  and  conviction  by  a  petit 
Jury  before  he  could  be  punished  for 
the  charges  preferred  against  him. 

Milligan  was  defended  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  review 
of  the  habeas  corpus  proceeding  by 
Jeremiah  Black,  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  America.  The  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte  Milligan 
was  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  judges 
our  Nation  has  ever  known — Judge 
Davis,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  was  known  not  only 
for  his  great  legal  learning  and  his  devo- 
tion to  constitutional  government,  but 
also  for  his  great  courage,  which  never 
failed  him. 

Before  reaching  the  main  body  of  his 
opinion.  Judge  Davis  set  out  some  of 
the  facts.  Incidentally,  his  opinion  is 
reported  in  4  Wallace.  The  case  begins 
at  page  1  and  runs  through  to  page  142. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Davis  covers  only  a 
portion  of  those  pages.  It  begins  on 
page  107  and  ends  on  page  131.  It  is  an 
opinion  which  every  p>erson  who  believes 
in  constitutional  government  ought  to 
read  and  reread. 

Beginning  on  page  118.  Judge  Davis 
said: 

The  controlling  question  in  the  case  is 
this:  Upon  the  facts  stated  in  Milligan's 
petition,  and  the  exhibits  flled.  had  the  mili- 
tary commission  mentioned  in  It.  Jurisdic- 
tion, legally,  to  try  and  sentence  him? 
Milligan.  not  a  resident  of  one  of  the  rebel- 
lious States,  or  a  prisoner  of  war.  but  a  citi- 
zen of  Indiana  for  20  years  past,  and  never 
In  the  military  or  naval  service,  is,  while  at 
his  home,  arrested  by  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States,  imprisoned,  and,  on 
certain  criminal  charges  preferred  against 
him.  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  by  a  military  commission,  organized 
xmder  the  direction  of  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  military  district  of  Indiana 
Had  this  tribunal  the  legal  power  and  au- 
thority to  try  and  punish  this  man? 

No  graver   question   was   ever  considered 
by  this  court,   nor   one  which   more   nearly 
concerns  the  rights  of  the  whole  people;  for 
it  is  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen 
when  charged   with   crime,   to   be  tried   and 
punished   according   to  law.     The   power   of 
punishment    Is.    alone    through    the    means 
which  the  laws  have  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose,  and    if   they    are    Ineffectual,    there    Is 
an  Immunity  from  punishment,  no  matter 
how   great   an   offender   the   individual   may 
be.    or    how    much     his    crimes    may    have 
shocked  the  sense  of  Justice  of  the  countrv 
or  endangered  its  safety.     By  the  protection 
of  the  law  human  rights  are  secured;   with- 
draw that  protection,   and   they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  wicked  rulers,  or  the  clamor  of  an 
excited   people.      If   there   was   law   to  Justify 
this   military    trial.    It   is    not    our   province 
to  Interfere;   if  there  was  not,  it  is  our  duty 
to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings.     The    decision    of    this    question    does 
not  depend  on  argument  or  judicial  prece- 
dents,   numerous   and    highly    illustrative   as 
they    are.      These   precedents    Inform    us    of 
the  extent  of  the  struggle  to  preserve  liberty 
and  to  relieve  those  In  civil  life  from  mili- 
tary   trials.      The    founders    of    our    govern- 
ment were  familiar  with  the  history  of  that 
struggle;   and  seciu-ed  in  a  written  constitu- 
tion   every    right    which     the    people    had 
wrested  from  power  during  a  contest  of  ages. 
By  that  Constitution  and  the  laws  author- 
ized by  It  this  question  must  be  determined. 
The   provisions  of   that   instrument   on    the 


admlnlatratlon  of  criminal  justice  are  too 
plain  and  direct,  to  leave  room  for  miscon- 
struction or  doubt   of  their   true  meaning 
Thoae  applicable  to  this  case  are  found  in 
that    clause    of    the    original    Constitution 
which  says,  "That  the  trial  of  all  crimes, 
except  In  case  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by 
Jury;-   and   in   the   foiu-th.   fifth,   and  sixth 
articles    of    the    amendments.      The    fourth 
proclaims  the  right  to  be  secure  in  person 
and  effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure:   and  dU-ects  that  a  Judicial  warrant 
shall  not  issue  "without  proof  of  probable 
cause    supported    by    Oath    or    afflrmation.' 
The  fifth  declares   "that  no  person  shall  be 
held    to  answer   for   a  capital   or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  presentment  by 
a  grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  militia,  when 
in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger,    nor   be   deprived  of   life,   liberty    or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law."    And 
the  sixth   guarantees   the  right   of   trial   by 
jury,  in  such  manner  and  with  such  regula- 
tions   that    with    upright    Judges,    impartial 
Juries,  and  an  able  bar,  the  Innocent  will  be 
saved  and  the  guilty  punished.    It  is  in  these 
words:  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public    trial    by    an    impartial    jiu-y    of    the 
Stete  and   district    wherein   the  crime  shall 
have   been   committed,   which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  bv  law  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the   accusation;    to   be  confronted   with   the 
witnesses  against   him;    to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  In  his  favor 
and  to   have   the   Assistance  of  Counsel  for 
his  defence."     These  securities  for  personal 
liberty  thus  embodied,  were  such  as  wisdom 
and  experience  had  demonstrated  to  be  nec- 
essary  for    the   protection   of   those    acctised 
of  crime.     And  so  strong  was  the  sense  of 
the    country    of    their    Importance,    and    so 
Jealous   were  the  people   that   these  rights 
highly  prized,  might  be  denied  them  by  im- 
plication, that  when  the  original  Constitu- 
tion  was  proposed   for  adoption  it  encoun- 
tered  severe    opposition;    and.   but   for   the 
belief  that  it  would  be  so  amended  as  to 
embrace    them,    It    would    never    have    been 
ratified. 

I  now  come  to  the  portion  of  this  opin- 
ion which  I  think  contains  the  greatest 
judicial  language  ever  uttered  on  this 
continent.    Judge  Davis  continued : 

Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our 
ancestors;     for    even    these    provisions,    ex- 
pressed in  such  plain  English  words,  that  It 
would  seem  the  Ingenuity  of  man  could  not 
evade  them,  are  now.  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  70  years,  sought  to  be  avoided.     Those 
great  and  good  men  foresaw  th.it  troublous 
times   would   arise,   when    rulers  and   people 
would   become   restive   under   restraint,   and 
seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  measures  to  ac- 
complish ends  deemed  Just  and  proper;   and 
that   the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
would  be  111  peril,  unless  established  by  ir- 
repealable   law.     The   history   of   the   world 
had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in  the 
past  might  be  attempted  In  the  future.    The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  law 
fur  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  in 
peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its  pro- 
tection all  classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and 
under    all    circumstances.      No    doctrine,    in- 
volving  more    pernicious    consequences,   was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  m^n  than  that 
any  of  Its  provisions  can  be  suspended  dur- 
ing  any   of    the   great    exigencies   of   govern- 
ment.    Such    a    doctrine    leads    directly    to 
anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  it  is  based  Is  false;  for  the 
Government,  within  the  Constitution,  has  all 
the  powers  granted  to  it.  which  are  neces- 
sarv-    to   preserve    its   existence;    as   has   been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great  ef- 
fort to  throw  off  its  Just  authorltv. 
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Then,  after  discussing  the  fact  that 
men  in  naval  and  military  service  were 
subject  to  trial  by  military  courts  rather 
than  by  juries  in  civil  courts.  Judge  Davis 
says: 

All  other  persons,  citizens  of  SUtes  where 
the  courts  are  open,  if  charged  with  crime 
are  guaranteed  the  inesUmable  privilege  of 
trial  by  Jury.  This  privilege  is  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, underlying  the  whole  administration 
of  criminal  justice:  It  is  not  held  by  suf- 
ferance, and  cannot  be  frittered  away  on  any 
plea  of  State  or  political  necessity.  When 
peace  prevails,  and  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  undisputed,  there  is  no  difficulty 
of  preserving  the  safeguards  of  liberty  for 
the  ordinary  modes  of  trial  are  never  neg- 
lected, and  no  one  wUhes  it  otherwise;  but  if 
society  is  disturbed  by  civil  commotion— if 
the  passions  of  men  are  aroused  and  the 
restraints  of  law  weakened,  If  not  disre- 
garded—these safeguards  need,  and  should 
receive,  the  watchful  care  of  thoee  Instructed 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws.  In  no  other  way  can  we  transmit 
to  posterity  unimpaired  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  consecrated  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Revolution. 

Judge  Davis  then  proceeded  and 
showed  that  m  the  military  trial  MilUgan 
had  been  denied  his  constituUonal  rights 
to  be  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  before  he 
could  be  put  on  trial,  and  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and  held 
that  his  trial  before  a  military  com- 
mission was  a  nullity  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

As  I  speak  in  favor  of  the  retention  of 
rule  XXII.  which  is  one  of  the  safeguards 
erected  not  for  the  benefit  of  individual 
Senators  but.  as  former  Senator  Joe 
OMahoney  said,  "for  the  benefit  of  our 
country."  j  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  ought  to  heed  the  words  of  Judge 
Davis  when  he  said : 

Those  great  and  good  men— 

Who  drew  up  our  Constitution— and 
the  same  applies  to  the  great  men  who 
wrote  the  rules  of  the  Senate- 
foresaw  that  troublous  times  would  arise, 
when  rulers  and  people  would  become  restive 
under  restraint,  and  seek  by  sharp  and  de- 
cisive measures  to  accomplish  ends  deemed 
Just  and  proper 

As  I  have  said,  in  my  judgment  this 
was  the  greatest  decision  ever  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  proclaims  a  great  constitu- 
tional principle.  It  was  written  by  a 
judge  of  the  highest  legal  learning,  of 
the  greatest  character,  and  of  the 
stanchest  courage. 

When  this  decision  was  handed  down 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
and  the  other  radicals  in  the  Congiess 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Amei-ican  press,  heaped 
vituperation  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision  the  radicals,  in  control  of  the 
Congress,  concluded  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  entered  ^ 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  President,  An- 
drew Johnson,  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
radicals. 

They  came  to  that  conclusion  because 
the  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  radicals 
was  to  destroy  the  State  governments 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  Southern 
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States  under  the  Presidential  plan  of  re- 
construction, and  to  establish  military 
government  In  the  South. 

So,  ta  July  1866  the  radicals  in  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  President  Johnson  from  filling 
any  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
that  time  there  was  one  existing  vacancy, 
and  President  Johnson  had  designated 
as  his  appointee  for  the  vacancy  Henry 
Stanbery,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers 
this  country  has  ever  known.  When  the 
bill  was  brought  up  in  the  Congress,  one 
of  the  Representatives,  who  was  piloting 
the  bill  through  the  House,  was  asked  if 
the  bill  was  Intended  to  keep  Stanbery 
from  becoming  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  frankly  said,  "Yes;  and  to 
prevent  further  appointments  from  being 
made  by  President  Johnson." 

The  bill  would  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench  by  two,  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
then  existing  vacancy  and  those  which 
might  occur  in  the  future  during  John- 
son's Presidency. 

Not  only  did  the  radicals  in  Congress 
make  this  proposal  to  prevent  President 
Johnson  from  filling  vacancies  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  they  began  to  de- 
mand that  the  Supreme  Court  be  re- 
organized. They  threatened  to  take 
away  all  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  some  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  abolish  the 
Supreme  Court  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  radicals  in  Congress  had  such 
complete  control  over  Congress  that  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  threat,  so  far  as  Congress 
was  concerned,  to  enact  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  with  a  view  to  abolishing  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  began  to  lose  their  courage.    The 
court    handed    down    only    two    other 
tourageous  opinions  in  this  period.    One 
was  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Cum- 
mlngs  against  Missouri,  and  the  other 
was  the  decision  in  Ex  parte  Oarland. 
The  first  of  these  decisions  Involved 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri.    The 
legislatiu-e  of  that  State  had  enacted 
a  law  providing  that  no  man  could  prac- 
tice his  profession  xmless  he  was  able  to 
take  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
never  aided  the  Confederacy  in  any  way. 
It  is  a  rather  strange  thing  that  the 
Missouri  law  was  applied  to  a  preacher. 
Cummings  was  a  preacher,  and  he  under- 
took to  preach  the  gospel.   For  some  rea- 
son, the  legislature  of  Missouri  thought 
it  was  better  for  sinners  to  go  to  the 
devil  than  to  be  brought  to  the  Lord 
through  the  agency  of  a  minister  who 
could  not  take  an  oath  that  he  had  not 
aided  the  Confederacy  in  any  manner. 
It  Is  a  rather  strange  conception  that  the 
state  legislature  could  ever  reach  the 
concliision  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  if  he 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Con- 
federacy.    The  legislature  of  Missouri 
had  evidentlj  forgotten  something  of  the 
record  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  became 
Paul,  the  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles. 
The  other  case  involved  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  this  Nation.  Augustus 


H.  Garland,  who  was  noted  for  his  ap- 
pearances in  many  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  those  two  cases,  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  had  not  been  frightened  entirely 
away  from  courageous  action  by  radicals 
in  Congress,  held  that  the  law  of  Missouri 
and  a  Federal  statute  enacted  by  Con- 
gress which  attempted  to  apply  the  same 
rule  to  attorneys  were  ex  post  facto  laws 
and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

But  thereafter  too  much  courage  was 
not  exhibited  by  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Judge  Davis,  Judge  Grier,  and 
one  or  two  others,  because,  as  Benjamin 
R.  Curtis,  a  great  lawyer  from  Massachu- 
setts, wrote  about  this  time,  "The  Con- 
gress, with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
country,  has  subdued  the  Supreme  Court 
as  well  as  the  President." 

In  other  words,  the  radicals  in  Con- 
gress had  threatened  to  Imiseach  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  rob 
them  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  even  to 
abolish  the  Coiut  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  because  they  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  courage  the  Court  had 
displayed  in  Ex  parte  Milligan,  in  Cum- 
mings against  Missouri,  and  in  Ex  parte 
Garland.  That  was  the  way  they  dealt 
with  the  Supreme  Court. 

Just  to  elaborate  on  that  particular 
point,  let  me  say  that  the  radicals  in 
Congress  took  control  of  the  Congress 
and  rode  roughshod  over  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  dared  to  oppose  them. 
They  subdued  the  Supreme  Court  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  practically  withdrew 
from  the  constitutional  field  insofar 
as  the  Southern  States  were  concerned. 
They  prevented  the  Southern  States  from 
defending  themselves  by  denying  them 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Then  they 
undertook  to  enact  laws  under  which 
they  would  take  charge,  through  military 
forces,  of  local  goverrunent  in  all  of  the 
Southern  States  except  Tennessee. 
Tennessee  was  allowed  representation  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  while  the 
other  10  Southern  States  were  denied 
such  representation,  because  Tennessee 
had  ratified  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  other  10  Southern  States  had  re- 
jected the  14th  amendment. 

In  March  1867  the  radicals,  who  con- 
trolled Congress,  passed  the  most 
monstrous  legislation  ever  passed  in 
American  history. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  Reconstruction 
acts  under  which  all  Southern  States, 
except  Tennessee,  were  placed  under 
military  government.  Also  at  that  time 
a  statute  was  enacted  which  was  directed 
against  President  Johnson.  I  refer  to 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

President  Johnson  had  inherited,  as  a 
part  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  proved 
himself  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  radi- 
cals in  Congress  and  unfaithful  to  his 
chief,  the  President. 

The  radicals  in  Congress  were  afraid 
that  President  Johnson  would  do  what 
any  person  in  his  situation  desired  to  do, 
and  remove  Stanton  from  office  as  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Therefore.  Congress 
passed  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which 
provided  in  substance  that  the  President 
could  not  remove  from  office  any  ap- 
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pointee  whose  appointment  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Andrew  JcSn 
son  felt  that  this  act  was  vmconstitu' 
tional,  and  he  removed  Stanton  from  hla 
post  as  Secretary  of  War.  That  act  an 
his  part  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  later 
impeachment  by  the  House  of  Represent 
atives.  controlled  as  it  was,  by  the 
radicals. 

I  come  now  to  the  Reconstruction 
acts,  which  I  consider  the  most  mon- 
strous and  unconstitutional  legislation 
ever  enacted  in  this  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  book 
written  by  one  of  my  former  teachers 
of  history.  Dr.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamil- 
ton, entitled  "Reconstruction  In  North 
Carolina."  The  book  was  published  at 
Columbia  University  in  1914.  But  before 
I  read  a  passage  from  that  book,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  10  Southern  States 
when  they  were  represented  by  legisla^ 
tures  elected  by  voters  possessing  con- 
stitutional qualifications,  that  is,  quail- 
flcations  prescribed  by  State  law,  all 
rejected  the  14th  amendment. 

I  now  read  from  pages  216  to  219  of 
"Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina": 

The  fate  of  the  14th  amendment,  when 
submitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Leglsla- 
ture,  haa  been  noticed.^  It  met  with  rejec- 
tion in  all  the  other  Southern  States  except 
Tennessee.  When  Ckjngress  met  in  Decem- 
ber 1866  enough  of  the  Southern  States  had 
rejected  the  amendment  to  show  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  South,  and  conse- 
quently the  question  at  once  arose  as  to 
what  policy  should  be  adopted.  The  uncer- 
tainty In  regard  to  this  became  less  as  the 
remaining  Southern  States  in  turn  rejected 
the  amendment.  Consequently,  in  Febru- 
ary 1867  It  became  a  determined  fact  that 
the  State  governments,  as  organized  by  the 
President,  should  be  superseded  by  others 
organized  under  miUtary  authority;  that  the 
political  leaders  of  the  Southern  States 
should  be  disqualified  from  taking  part  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  governments;  and 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  extended 
to  the  Negro  by  national  legislation.  In  utter 
defiance  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Individual  States  in  the  matter. 

I  digress  from  a  reading  of  the  text 
to  say  that  in  North  Carolina  there  had 
been  an  election  in  1865,  conducted  un- 
der the  presidential  plan  for  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  State  government  had  been 
reestablished  by  its  people,  with  officers 
coming  largely  from  those  North  Caro- 
linians who  had  opposed  secession  from 
the  Union.  The  State  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  like  the  State  legisla- 
tures of  other  Southern  States,  had  rati- 
fied the  13th  amendment  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  had  outlawed  the  Confed- 
erate debt,  and  had  also  accepted  in  good 
faith  all  the  other  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  presidential  plan  for  reconstruc- 
tion. 

This  Government  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  approximately  2  years  when 
the  first  of  the  Reconstruction  acts  was 
passed. 

I  now  resume  my  reading  from  "Re- 
construction in  North  Carolina,"  by  Dr. 
Hamilton: 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  the 
act  of  March  2.  1867.  "to  provide  for  a  more 
efficient  government  of  ttae  rebel  States." 
was  passed.  It  waa  vetoed  by  the  President, 
but  was  passed  over  the  veto  on  the  same 

'  Of.  supra,  p.  187. 
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day.   Declaring  In  the  preamble  that  no  legal 
State  governments  or  adequate  protection  for 
life  or  property  existed   In   the   10   "rebel" 
States,  the  act  provided  that  these  States 
should  be  divided  Into  6  mUltary  districts, 
each  under  an  offlcer  of  the  army  of  not 
lower  rank  than  brigadier  general,  and  made 
subject    to    the    military    authority    of    the 
United  States.     North   Carolina  and   South 
Carolina   formed  the  second  district.     The 
commander  of  each  district  waa  required  to 
protect  all  persons  in  their  rights  and  to  sup- 
press  Insurrection,    disorder,    and    violence. 
In  the  punishment  of  offenders,  he  was  au- 
thorized to  allow  the  civil  tribunals  to  take 
jurisdiction,  or  if   he  deemed   it   necessary, 
to  organize    military    commissions    for    the 
purpose.       AU       Interference      with      such 
tribiuals  by  the  State  authorities  was  de- 
clared void  and  of  no  effect.     It  was  further 
provided    that    the    people    of    any    of    the 
jald  States  should  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tion  whenever  they  should  have  framed  and 
ratified   a  constitution   in    conformity   with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     This 
constitution  must  be  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  the  State, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion, with   the  exception   of   those  disfran- 
cblaed  for  participation   in   rebellion  or  for 
felony.    Those  persons  on  whom  disabilities 
would    be    Imposed    by    the    proposed    14th 
amendment  were  disqualified  from  holding  a 
seat  in  the  convention  and  from  voting  for 
delegates.     The    constitution    thus    framed, 
and  conUining  the  provision   that  all   per- 
sons whom  the  act  of  Congress  made  electors 
should  reuin  the  electoral  franchise,  must 
then  be  approved  by  Congress.      Whenever 
representatives  should  be  admitted,  the  por- 
tion of  the  act  establishing  military  govern- 
ments would   become   Inoperative  so  far  as 
concerned  the  State  in  question.     Until  the 
completion  of  this  reconstruction,  the  exist- 
ing civil  governments  were  declared  provi- 
sional and  liable  at  any  time  to  modification 
or  abolition. 

On  March  23,  a  supplementary  act  was 
passed.  The  original  act  left  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  Initiation  of  reconstruction  very 
indefinite.  The  supplementary  act  provided 
that  the  district  commanders  should  cause 
a  registration  to  be  made  of  all  male  citizens 
who  could  take  a  required  oath  as  to  their 
qualifications  as  electors.  The  election  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  should  then  be  held 
by  the  commanders.  For  the  sake  of  giving 
at  least  an  appearance  of  following  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  act  provided  that  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  a  convention  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  at  the  same  time.  Unless  a 
majority  of  the  registered  voters  took  part  in 
the  election  and  a  majority  In  favor  of  hold- 
ing the  convention  resulted,  no  convention 
should  be  held.  Provision  was  made  for 
boards  of  election  composed  only  of  those 
who  could  take  the  ironclad  oath.  Finally, 
it  was  provided  that  a  majority  of  those 
registered  must  take  part  in  the  voting  on 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  make  it  valid.  This  act  was  also  vetoed  by 
President  Johnson  and  promptly  repassed  by 
the  required  majorities. 

In  July,  Congress  met  again.  In  the 
meantime  Attorney  General  Stanbery  had 
sent  to  the  President  an  interpretation  of  the 
act,  which  closely  restricted  the  power  of  the 
military  commanders.  At  once  another  sup- 
plementary act  waa  paaaed,  as  an  authorlte- 
Uve  interpretation  of  the  former  acts.  It 
gave  the  commanders  full  power  to  make 
any  removals  from  office  that  they  might  see 
fit,  and  authorized  the  boards  of  registration 
to  go  behind  the  oath  of  an  applicant  for 
registration  whenever  it  seemed  to  them 
necessary.  District  commanders,  the  boards 
of  registration,  and  all  officers  acting  under 
either  were  relieved  from  the  neceaslty  of  act- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  any 
civil  offlcer  of  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  officers  referred  to  in  the 
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Impoeltlon  of  disabilities  were  declared  to  in- 
clude the  holders  of  all  civil  offices  created 
by  law  for  the  administration  of  Justice  or 
for  the  administration  of  anv  general  law  of 
a  State.  An  extension  of  time  for  registra- 
tion waa  authorized,  and  also  a  revision  of 
the  lists  of  registered  voters  before  the  elec- 
tion. This  act,  as  was  now  the  customary 
thing,  had  to  be  passed  over  the  Presidents 
veto. 

Such  was  the  most  imporiant  legislation 
enacted  for  the  restoration  of  the  South, 
Questions  of  precedent  and  of  constitutional 
law  were  alike  disregarded  in  their  pa.ssage. 
and  Justification  found  for  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  a  synopsis 
from  Dr.  Hamilton's  book,  setting  forth 
the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction 
acts.  These  acts  provided  for  military 
government  in  the  South.  They  pro- 
vided that  the  South  should  be  garri- 
soned. A  garrison  was  stationed  in  my 
hometown  until  1874,  if  my  recollection 
of  history  serves  me  aright.  I  have 
heard  older  men  in  my  county  tell  how 
they  had  to  go  through  the  ranks  of 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
order  to  vote  in  1868,  and  see  their 
natural  leaders,  on  whose  advice  they 
had  relied  in  times  past,  sit  on  rail 
fences  and  not  vote  because  they  were 
disfranchised. 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of  each  of 
those  five  mllitar>-  districts  was  given  the 
power  to  decide  whrth-.^-  civilians  should 
be  tried  by  military  commissions  or  in 
civil  courts.  They  were  given  the  power 
to  remove  from  office  any  of  the  State  or 
local  officials  who  had  been  placed  in 
office  under  Presidential  reconstruction. 
They  were  given  charge  of  the  election 
machinery  of  those  States  and  charge  of 
the  elections  and  of  registration  of  voters. 
They  were  even  excused  by  act  of  Con- 
gress from  paying  any  attention  to  any 
advice  they  received  from  any  civil  au- 
thorities at  the  National  or  State  level. 

Of  course,  those  States  tried  to  get  an 
interpretation  of  the  Reconstruction  acts 
and  to  get  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  their 
constitutionality.  The  first  of  these  at- 
tempts was  made  on  April  5,  1867,  when 
three  great  lawyers.  Robert  J.  Walker 
Augustus  H.  Garland,  and  WiUiam  H. 
Sharkey,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  leave  to  file  a  bill  in  equity  to  enjoin 
"Andrew  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  officers  and  agents  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  especially 
E.  O.  C.  Ord.  assigned  as  military  com- 
mander of  the  district  •  •  •  from  ex- 
ecuting or  in  any  manner  carrying  out 
the  acts  of  March  2  and  25,  1867." 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  allow 
those  attorneys,  who  were  representing 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  file  such  a 
bill  in  equity  in  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
that  first  attempt  to  secure  a  decision  in 
regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Re- 
construction Acts  failed.  On  April  15 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  would 
not  permit  a  bill  m  equity  to  be  filed,  be- 
cause it  did  not  wish  to  pass  on  the  deli- 
cate issue  as  to  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
control  Executive  acts;  and.  therefore, 
the  Court  denied  the  leave  sought. 

A  few  days  later  another  application 
was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  per- 
mission to  file  a  bill  in  equity  to  chal- 
lenge the  constitutionality  of  the  Recon- 


sti-uction  acts;  and  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
granted  that  apphcation.  However, 
after  argument,  a  few  days  later  the 
Court  entered  a  decision  dismissing  the 
suit — on  the  ground  that  it  called  for 
adjudication,  not  of  the  rights  of  persons 
or  property,  but  of  rights  of  a  political 
character  affecting  the  sovereignty  or 
coi-porate  existence  of  a  State;  and  the 
Court  said  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
such  a  controversy. 

Then  it  appeared  possible  that  by  a 
curious  twist  of  fate  a  case  which  did 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  require  the  Court  to  pass 
on    the    constitutionality    of    a    statute 
which  the  radicals  had  passed  in  Con- 
gress on  February  5,  1867.  for  the  ben- 
efit of   Federal   officials   and   so-called 
loyal  persons  in  the  South.    That  statute 
was  so  phrased  that  it  gave  the  Federal 
circuit  courts  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in 
which  any  person  was  restrained  or  de- 
prived of  his  liberty,  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  in  violation  of  any  treaty 
or  law  of   the   United   States.     It  hap- 
pened  that  at   that   time   there  was  in 
Vick.sburg.     Miss,     an     editor,     named 
McCai-dle.    who    had    published    in   his 
newspaper   an   editorial   criticizing    the 
military   government   then   in   vogue  in 
Mississippi  and  in  other  Southern  States 
The  radicals  in  Congress  had  no  respect 
for  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  secured  by  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  per- 
sons who  disagreed  with  them:  and  Mc- 
Cardle  was  arrested,  at  the  instance  of 
the  military  authorities,  for  speaking  ill 
of  them.    He  was  imprisoned,  and  was 
held  for  trial  before  a  military  commis- 
sion.   He  applied  to  the  circuit  court  for 
habeas  corpus  for  his   release,  on  the 
Rround   that   his   arrest   and   detention 
under  the  Reconstruction  acts  violated 
the    Constitution.      When    the    circuit 
court  refused  to  grant  him  his  Uberty. 
he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.    He  was  asserting  a 
constitutional  right  as  a  person:  and  the 
Supreme    Court    of    the    United    States 
clearly  had  jurisdiction  of  his  case,  and 
the  case  clearly  made  it  necessary — if 
the  Supreme  Court  was  to  discharge  any 
judicial  function  whatever — for  it  to  rul? 
on  the  constitutionality  of   the  Recon- 
sti-uction  acts.     That  situation  sent  a 
good  deal  of  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the 
radicals  who  then  controlled  Congress 
because  their  actions  showed  time  and 
time    again    that    they    were    conscious 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Recon- 
struction acts.     So  the  radicals  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  bill  which  provider! 
that  in  any  case  involving  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  of  Congress,  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  that  the  act  was  uncon- 
stitutional, the  Court  could  not  hand 
down  such  a  decision.     That  bill  was 
defeated  because  of  the  terrible  criticism 
it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
bar. 

So,  at  the  instance  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  the  radicals  then  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  forbade  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Umted  States  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  any  case  in  law  or  equity 
which  arose  out  of  the  Reconstruction 
acts.     That    bill    also    caused    a    violent 
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reaction  in  the  press  and  among  the 
lawyers  of  the  North,  and  the  bill  was 
laid  adde. 

Finally,  the  McCardle  case  was  ar- 
gued before  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  took  it  under 


Senate  Chamber.  The  greatest  exhibi- 
tion of  courage  of  the  most  sublime  char- 
acter ever  given  by  any  President  of  the 
United  States  was  given  by  Andrew- 
Johnson  at  that  time.  He  was  actually 
being  tried  at  the  instigation  of  the  radi- 


E>espite  the  fact  that  all  of  the  iCem- 
bers  of  the  House  of  RepresentatltM 
knew  that  Andrew  Johnson  had  not  com 
mitted  treason,  bribery,  or  any  liigh  crime 
or  misdemeanor  as  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment under  the  ConsUtution.  the  Houa^ 
advisement.    When  that  happened,  the    cals  who  controlled  Congress  in  an  im-    of  Representatives,  by  an  overwhelminB 


radicals  saw  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  take  some  drastic  action  inunediately. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  McCardle  had 
done  nothing  except  exercise  his  right  of 
free  speech,  and  he  was  applying  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  free  him  from 
his  imprisonment — ^which  he  claimed 
was  illegal  and  unconstitutional — under 
the  Reconstruction  acts.  He  was  seek- 
ing the  greatest  right  of  all — the  right  to 
secure  the  Uberty  of  a  person  against 
unlawful  imprisonment — that  had  ever 
been  developed  in  any  legal  system  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

So  what  did  the  radicals  in  Congress 
do  in  their  attempt  to  keep  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  handing 
down  a  decision  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Reconstruction  acts  under 
which  McCardle  was  arrested  and  held 
for  trial,  before  a  military  tribunal,  for 
exercising  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  for  condemning  something  whicli 
ought  to  have  been  condemned?  The 
radicals  in  Congress  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing passed  a  statute  which  robbed  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
its  Jurisdiction  to  review  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  brought  under  the  act  of 
1867. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
in  the  chair) ,  in  that  connection,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  criticism  can  justly  be 
leveled  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  Court  had 
heard  arguments  in  that  case  and  had 
taken  the  case  vmder  advisement  before 
tliat  measure  was  brought  up  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  bill  was  passed  through 
the  House,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
sneak  action,  In  which  a  Member  of 
the  House  obtained  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  House  take  up  a  bill,  then  on 
the  calendar,  which  had  no  relationship 
to  this  matter.  It  was  taken  up.  follow- 
ing a  statement  that  it  was  an  innocu- 
ous bill,  but  then  the  bill  was  amended 
so  suddenly  in  that  way  that  scarcely 
any  other  Member  of  the  House  knew 
what  had  happened.  The  bill  was  then 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but 
was  vetoed  by  President  Johnson,  and  it 
was  passed  over  President  Johnson's 
veto,  in  the  course  of  a  heated  debate  in 
which  the  opponents  of  the  bill — such 
as  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson  and 
others — correctly  characterized  the  bill, 
and  in  no  uncertain  teims  condemned 
the  action  of  the  radicals  in  having  it 
passed. 

So  the  Supreme 
glorious  opportunity 
decision  on  that  act. 
apparently  the  majority  of  the  Court 
postponed  action  so  that  Congress  could 
act,  thus  enabling  the  Court  to  escape 
making  a  decision.  That  statement  does 
not  apply  to  some  of  the  judges,  because 
some  of  them  wanted  to  take  action. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
while  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew 
Johnson  was  in  progress  in  this  very 


Court    missed    a 

to  hand   down   a 

On  the  contrary, 


peachment  proceeding  which  could  have 
resulted  in  his  removal  from  office  and 
his  inability  ever  to  occupy  another  office 
under  the  Federal  Government.  Despite 
that  fact,  Andrew  Joiinson  signed  a 
magnificent  statement  vetoing  the  act  of 
Congress  which  robbed  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
McCardle  decision.  He  said  in  his  great 
veto  message: 

It  will  be  justly  held  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  as  an  admission  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  act  on  which  its  judgment 
may  be  forbidden  or  forestalled,  and  may 
interfere  with  their  willing  acquiescence  In 
its  provisions,  which  is  necessarily  harmo- 
nious and  efficient  execution  of  any  law. 

In  other  words,  at  the  very  time  when 
his  political  life  was  at  stake  in  the  im- 
peachment proceeding,  that  President,  a 
man  who  had  fewer  opportunities  in  life 
than  any  other  man  who  has  attained 
that  high  office,  had  the  courage  to  veto 
the  bill  which  most  of  his  judges  had 
assisted  in  passing  through  the  Congress. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Brkwster  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Some  time  ago  I  said 
that  I  favored  the  retention  of  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  of  rule  XXII,  because 
the  history  of  the  Nation  showed  that  at 
one  time  the  constitutional  provision  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  to  remove  a 
President  had  prevented  the  total  black- 
out of  constitutional  government  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  a  moment  of 
that  impeachment  proceeding.  The 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  con- 
trolled by  the  radicals  knew  that  Andrew 
Johnson  had  not  done  anything  to  merit 
impeachment.  They  knew  that  Andrew 
Johnson  had  not  been  guilty  of  treason. 
On  the  contrary,  they  Icnew  that  Andrew 
Johnson  had  been  trying  to  save  the 
Constitution  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment from  destruction  at  their  hands. 
They  knew  that  Andrew  Johnson  had 
not  been  guilty  of  bribery.  They  knew 
that  Andrew  Johnson  had  not  committed 
any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.  They 
knew  that  the  only  offense  of  which  An- 
drew Johnson  was  guilty  was  his  fidelity 
to  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  knew  that  the  only  thing 
they  reaUy  had  against  Andrew  Johnson 
was  that  he  had  vetoed  acts  of  Congress 
which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  which  were  absolutely 
repugnant  to  free  government  in  the 
United  States. 

Those  were  tragic  days.  The  greatest 
tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  showed 
that  partisans  will  yield  to  temptation  in 
times  of  stress  and  turmoil.  This  en- 
tire tragic  story  illustrates  beyond  any 
doubt  that  if  liberty  is  to  be  preserved  in 
our  Nation,  there  must  be  some  safe- 
gruards  which  will  restrain  impatient  and 
intemperate  acts  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  in  times  of  stress,  strain,  and 
turmoil. 


majority,  impeached  him  on  faia^ 
charges,  the  main  charge  being  that  he 
had  violated  the  Tenure-of-Offlce  Act 
Incidentally,  at  this  point,  I  add  that 
Andrew  Johnson  made  repeated  efforts 
to  obtain  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  va- 
lidity and  constitutionality  of  the  Ten- 
ure-of-Office  Act.  He  was  unable  to 
obtain  such  a  decision  because,  as  Ben- 
jamin R.  Curtis  has  said,  the  radicals 
subdued  the  Supreme  Court,  at  least 
temporarily. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  tlie  only  public 
official  in  our  Nation  who  was  able  to 
stand  between  a  radical  Congress  and 
a  complete  blackout  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  United  States. 

So  he  was  impeached,  because  he  was 
resisting  the  radical  Congress  and  its 
unconstitutional  measures.  They  rea- 
soned that  if  they  could  get  rid  of  Andrew 
Johnson  and  remove  him  from  office, 
he  would  be  succeeded,  in  all  prob- 
ability, by  Senator  Wade,  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  radicals,  who  would 
do  the  will  of  the  radicals. 

Impeachment  proceedings  were 
brought  against  Andrew  Johnson  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  tried 
in  the  Senate  Ctiamber.  In  all  human 
probability,  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  at  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
sat  in  the  seat  now  occupied  by  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  was  a  man  of  rare 
ability.  As  Chief  Justice  he  did  many 
things  which  manifested  his  courage. 
He  presided  over  the  impeachment  trial 
of  Andrew  Johnson  in  an  extremely  fair 
and  legal  manner.  However,  I  feel  that 
he  missed  greatness  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, because  of  his  ambition  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  rare 
occasions  he  had  a  tendency  to  fail  to 
match  his  great  ability  with  what  was 

right.  He  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
trim  his  sails  to  fit  the  political  winds. 

The  trial  occurred  in  this  Senate 
Chamber. 

Subsection  6  of  section  3  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  saved  this  Nation 
from  a  most  disgraceful  event.  That 
was  because  it  provides  that  when  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  sits  as  a 
court  of  impeachment  the  person  being 
impeached  cannot  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thiids  of  the 
Members  present. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  saved  from  im- 
peachment by  the  vote  of  one  Senator, 
because  those  voting  for  his  conviction 
lacked  one  vote  of  having  the  constitu- 
tionally required  two-thirds  majority. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
written  a  very  fine  chapter  in  iiis  book 
entitled  "Profiles  in  Courage."  on  one  of 
the  Senators  who  voted  with  the  minor- 
ity. The  President  writes  of  Edmund  O. 
Ross.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  there 
was  another  Senator  who  voted  with  the 
minority  who  deserved  great  credit.  I 
think  the  other  Senator  was  James  W. 
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Grimes,  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  who  had 
himself  carried  into  this  Chamber  in 
order  that  he  might  vote  against  the 
unjust  impeachment  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  who  was  standing  be- 
tween a  radical  Congress  and  complete 
destruction  of  constitutional  government 
in  America. 

At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious, 
I  shall  read  what  the  President  said 
about  this  trial  and  particiilarly  what 
he  said  about  Senator  Edmund  G.  Ross. 
It  is  a  stirring  chapter.  It  is  a  stirring 
chapter  because  it  deals  with  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  vote  with  the  minor- 
ity for  what  was  right  in  the  face  of 
what  was  probably  the  greatest  popular 
demand  for  an  unjust  act  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  witnessed : 

In  a  lonely  grave,  forgotten  and  unknown, 
lies  "the  man  who  saved  a  President."  and 
who  as  a  result  may  well  have  preserved  for 
ourselves  and  posterity  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States — the  man  who 
performed  in  1868  what  one  historian  has 
called  the  most  heroic  act  in  American  his- 
tory. Incomparably  more  difficult  than  any 

deed  of  valor  upon  the  field  of  battle but 

a  VS.  Senator  whose  name   no  one  recalls 
Edmund  O.  Ross  of  Kansas. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  if 
the  radical  Congress  had  been  success- 
ful in  the  conviction  of  Andrew  Johnson 
and  had  removed  him  from  office  this 
would  have  set  a  precedent  for  other 
partisans  and  other  radicals  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  to  follow,  and  we 
might  have  seen  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  this  country  become  as  unstable 
as  it  is  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Americas. 

I  resume  the  reading  of  the  Presidents 
article: 

The  Impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  the  event  In  which  the  obscure 
Ross  was  to  play  such  a  dramatic  role 
was  the  sensational  climax  to  the  bitter 
struggle  between  the  President,  determined 
to  carry  out  Abraham  Lincoln's  policies  of 
reconciliation  with  the  defeated  South,  and 
the  more  radical  Republican  leaders  In  Con- 
gress, who  sought  to  administer  the  down- 
trodden Southern  States  as  conquered  prov- 
inces which  had  forfeited  their  rights  under 

the  Constitution.     It  was,  moreover,  a  strug- 
gle  between    executive    and    legislative    au- 
thority.    Andrew  Johnson,  the  courageous  If 
untactful    Tennessean    who    had    been    the 
only  southern  Member  of  Congress  to  refuse 
to  secede  with   his  State,   had  committed 
himself  to  the  policies  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator to  whose  high  station  he   had  suc- 
ceeded only  by  the  course  of   an   assassin's 
buUet.    He  knew  that  Lincoln  prior  to  his 
death  had  already  clashed  with  the  extrem- 
ists In  Congress,  who  had  opposed  his  ap- 
proach to  reconstruction  in  a  constitutional 
and  charitable  manner  and  sought  to  make 
the  legislative    branch   of   the    Government 
supreme.    And  his  own  belligerent  tempera- 
ment soon  destroyed   any   hope   that  Con- 
gress might  now  join  hands  In  carrying  out 
Lincoln's   policies  of  permitting  the  South 
to  resume   Its   place   In    the   Union   with    as 
little  delay  and  controversy  as  jxieslble. 

By  1886.  when  Edmund  Ross  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  the  two  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  ah-eady  at  each  other's  throats 
snarling  and  bristling  with  anger.  Bill  after 
blU  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  unconstitutional 
too  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  the  South, 
an  unnecessary  prolongation  of  military  rule 
in  peacetime  or  undue  Interference  with  the 
authority  of  the  executive  branch.  And  for 
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the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history  Im- 
portant public  measures  were  passed '  over 
a  President's  veto  and  became  law  without 
his  8upjx)rt. 

But  not  all  of  Andrew  Johnsons  vetoes 
were  overturned;  and  the  radical  RepubU- 
cans  of  the  Congress  promptly  realized  that 
one  nnal  step  was  necessary  before  they 
could  crush  their  despised  foe  (and  In  the 
heat  of  political  battle  their  vengeance  was 
turned  upon  their  President  far  more  than 
their  former  mUitary  enemies  of  the  South) 
That  one  remaining  step  was  the  assurance 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate— 
for  under  the  ConstituUon.  such  a  majority 
was  necessary  to  override  a  PresldenUal  veto 
And  more  Important,  such  a  majority  was 
constitutionally  required  to  accomplish  their 
major  ambition,  now  an  Ill-kept  secret,  con- 
viction of  the  President  under  an  Impeach- 
ment and  his  dismissal   from   ofBce. 

The  temporary  and  unstable  two-thirds 
majority  which  had  enabled  the  Senate  radi- 
cal Republicans  on  several  occasions  to  en- 
act legislation  over  the  President's  veto  was 
they  knew.  Insufficiently  reliable  for  an  im- 
peachment conviction.  To  solidify  this  bloc 
became  the  paramount  goal  of  Congress  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  governing  lt«  decisions 
on  other  issues— particularly  the  admission 
of  new  States,  the  readmlsslon  of  Southern 
SUtes  and  the  determination  of  senatorial 
credentials.  By  extremely  dubious  methods 
a  pro-Johnson  Senator  was  denied  his  seat 
Over  the  President's  veto  Nebraska  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  seating  two  more  anti- 
administration  Senators.  Although  last 
minute  maneuvers  failed  to  admit  Colorado 
over  the  President's  veto  (sparsely  populated 
Colorado  had  rejected  statehood  in  a  referen- 
dum), an  unexpected  tragedy  brought  false 
tears  and  fresh  hopes  for  a  new  vote  in 
Kansas. 

Senator  Jim  Lane,  of  Kansas,  had  been  a 
conservative  Republican  sympathetic  to 
Johnson's  plans  to  carry  out  Lincoln's  re- 
construction policies.  But  his  frontier  State 
was  one  of  the  most  radical  in  the  Union 
When  Lane  voted  to  uphold  Johnson's  veto 

hLIh^^k^''"/^^^^  ***"  °'  1866  and  Intro- 
duced the  administration's  bill  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  State  government  of  Arkan- 
sas. Kansas  had  arisen  in  outraged  heat 
A  mass  meeting  at  Lawrence  had  vilified  the 
senator  and  speedily  reported  resolutions 
sharply  condemning  his  position.  Humili- 
ated, mentally  ailing,  broken  in  health  and 
laboring  under  charges  of  financial  irregu- 
larities, Jim  Lane  took  his  own  life  on  Julv 
1.  1866.  ■' 

with  this  thorn  in  their  side  removed  the 
radical  RepubUcans  In  Washington  loi)ked 
anxiously  toward  Kansas  and  the  selection  of 
Lane's  successor.  Their  fondest  hopes  were 
realized,  for  the  new  Senator  from  Kansas 
turned  out  to  be  Edmund  G.  Ross,  the  very 
man  who  had  Introduced  the  resolutions  at- 
tacking Lane  at  Lawrence. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  Ross' 
sj-mpathles  lay.  for  his  entire  career  was  one 
of  determined  opposition  to  the  slave  States 
of  the  South,  their  practices  and  their 
friends.  In  1854.  when  only  28  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  mob  rescue  of  a 'fugi- 
tive slave  in  Milwaukee.  In  1856,  he  had 
joined  that  flood  of  antislavery  immigrants 
to  "bleeding"  Kansas  who  Intended  to  keep 
it  a  free  territory.  Disgusted  with  the  Dem- 
ocraUc  Party  of  his  youth,  he  had  left  that 
party,  and  volunteered  in  the  Kansas  Free 
State  army  to  drive  back  a  force  of  proslavery 
men  Invading  the  territory.  In  1862.  he  had 
given  up  his  newspaper  work  to  enlist  in 
the  Union  Army,  from  which  he  emerged  a 
major.  His  leading  role  In  the  condemnation 
of  Lane  at  Lawrence  convinced  the  radical 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress  that  in  Ed- 
mund G.  Ross  they  had  a  solid  member  of 
that  vital  two-thirds. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  final  scene— 
the  removal  of  Johnson.    Early  in  1867.  Con- 
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gress  enacted  over  the  President's  veto  the 
tenure-of-ofllce  blU  which  pr«yent««l  the 
President  from  removing  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  all  new  officeholders  whose 
appointment  required  confirmation  by  that 
body.  At  the  time  nothing  more  than  the 
cry  for  more  patronage  was  Involved.  Cabinet 
members  having  originally  been  specmcallv 
exempt. 

On   August   5.   1867.   President   Johnson— 
convinced  that  the  Secretary  of  War.  whom 
he   had   Inherited   from   Lincoln.   Edwin   M 
Stanton,  was  the  surreptitious  tool  of  the 
radical  Republicans  and  was  seeking  to  be- 
come  the  almighty  dictator  of  the  conquered 
South— asked  for  his  immediate  resignation- 
and  Stanton  arrogantly  fired  back  the  reply 
that  he  declined  to  resign  before  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress.    Not  one  to  cower  be- 
fore thU  kind  of  effrontery,  the  President  one 
week  later  suspended  Stanton,  and  appointed 
in  his  place  the  one  man  whom  Stanton  did 
not  dare  resist.  General  Grant.     On  Janu- 
ary 13,    1868,  an  angry  Senate  notified  the 
President  and  Grant  that  it  did  not  concur 
in    the    suspension    of   Stanton,    and    Grant 
vacated    the    office    upon    Stanton's    return 
But  the  situation  was  intolerable     The  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  unable  to  attend  Cabinet 
rneetings  or  associate  with  his  coUeagues  in 
the    administration;    and    on    February    21 
President  Johnson,  anxious  to  obtain  a  court 
test  of  the  act  he  believed  obviously  uncon- 
stitutional, again   notified  Stanton  that  he 
had  been  summarily  removed  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War. 

WhUe  Stanton,  refusing  to  yield  possession 
barricaded  htmseU  in  his  office.  pubUc  opln^ 
Ion  in  the  Nation  ran  heavily  against  the 
President.  He  had  Intentionally  broken  the 
law  and  dlctatorlally  thwarted  the  will  of 
Congress.  Although  previous  resolutions  of 
Impeachment  had  been  defeated  In  the 
House,  both  In  committee  and  on  the  floor 
a  new  resoluUon  was  swiftly  reported  and 
adopted  on  February  34  by  a  tremendous 
vote.  Every  single  Republican  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Penn- 
sylvania—the crippled,  fanatical  personifica- 
tion of  the  extremes  of  the  radical  Republi- 
can movement,  master  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  a  mouth  like  the  thin 
edge  of  an  ax— warned  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  coldly:  "Let  me  see  the  recreant 
who  would  vote  to  let  such  a  criminal 
escape.  Point  me  to  one  who  wUl  dare  do 
it  and  I  wiU  show  you  one  who  will  dare  the 
Infamy  of  posterity." 

With  the  President  impeached— in  effect 
Indicted— by  the  House,  the  frenaled  trial 
for  his  conviction  or  acquittal  under  the 
Articles  of  Impeachment  besan  on  Inarch  5 
in  the  Senate,  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  was  a  trial  to  rank  with  all  the 
great  trials  in  history— Charles  I  before  the 
High  Court  of  JuBUce.  Louis  XVI  before  the 
French  Convention,  and  Warren  HasUngs  ^ye- 
fore  the  House  of  Lords.  Two  great  elements 
of  drama  were  missing:  the  actual  cause  for 
which  the  Preeident  was  being  tried  was  not 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation- 
and  the  defendant  himself  was  at  all  times 
absent. 

But  every  other  element  of  the  highest 
courtroom  drama  was  present.  To  each 
Senator  the  Chief  Justice  administered  an 
oath  "to  do  impartial  Justice"  (including 
even  the  hotheaded  radical  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Benjamin  Wade,  who  as  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  was  next  in  line 
for  the  Presidency).  The  chief  prosecutor 
for  the  House  was  Gen.  Benjamin  F  But- 
ler, the  "butcher  of  New  Orleans,"  a  talented 
but  coarse  and  demagogic  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts.  (When  he  lost  his  seat  in 
1874.  he  was  so  hated  by  his  own  party  as 
well  as  his  opponents  that  one  Republican 
wired  concerning  the  Democratic  sweep 
"Butler  defeated,  everything  else  lo«t.") 
Some  1,000  tickets  were  printed  for  ad- 
mission  to  the  Senate   galleries   during  the 
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trial,  and  every  conceivable  device  was 
lued  to  obtain  one  of  tbe  four  tickets  allotted 
each  Senator. 

From  tbe  6th  of  March  to  the  16th  of 
May,  the  drama  continued.  Of  the  11 
articles  of  impeachment  adopted  by  the 
House,  the  first  8  were  based  upon  tbe 
removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Secretary  of  War  in  violation  of  the 
Teniire  of  Office  Act;  the  9th  related  to 
Johnson's  conversation  with  a  general  which 
was  said  to  induce  violations  of  the  Army 
Appropriations  Act;  the  10th  recited  that 
Johnson  had  delivered  "intemperate,  inflam- 
matory, and  scandalous  harangues  *  *  *  as 
well  against  Congress  as  the  laws  of  the 
United  States";  and  the  11th  was  a  deliber- 
ately obscure  conglomeration  of  all  the 
charges  in  the  preceding  articles  which  had 
been  designed  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  to  fur- 
nish a  common  ground  for  those  who  favored 
conviction  but  were  unwilling  to  identify 
themselves  on  basic  Issues.  In  opposition  to 
Butler's  Inflanunatory  Eirguments  in  support 
of  this  hastily  drawn  indictment,  Johnson's 
able  and  learned  counsel  replied  with  con- 
siderable effectiveness.  They  insisted  that 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  null  and  void 
as  a  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution;  that 
even  if  it  were  valid,  it  would  not  apply  to 
Stanton,  for  the  reasons  previously  men- 
tioned; and  that  the  only  way  that  a  judicial 
test  of  the  law  could  be  obtained  was  for 
Stanton  to  be  dismissed  and  sue  for  his 
rights  in  the  courts. 

I  digress  at  this  point  to  say  that  since 
that  time  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
in  many  csises  that  a  President  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  remove  from  of- 
fice any  person  he  appoints  to  an  office, 
regardless  of  whether  that  persons'  ap- 
pointment has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  So  the  position  of  Johnson's 
lawyers  in  the  impeachment  proceedings 
that  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  un- 
constitutional has  been  confirmed  many 
times. 

I  continue  to  read: 

But  as  the  trial  progressed,  it  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  Impatient  Re- 
publicans did  not  Intend  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  fair  trial  on  the  formal  issues  upon 
which  the  Impeachment  was  drawn,  but  in- 
tended instead  to  depose  him  from  the  White 
House  on  any  grounds,  real  or  imagined,  for 
refusing  to  accept  their  policies.  Telling 
evidence  in  the  President's  favor  was  arbi- 
trarily excluded.  Prejudgment  on  the  psut 
of  most  Senators  was  brazenly  announced. 
Attempted  bribery  and  other  fomu  of  pres- 
sure were  rampant.  The  chief  interest  was 
not  in  the  trial  or  the  evidence,  but  in  the 
tallying  of  votes  necessary  for  conviction. 

Twenty-seven  States  (excluding  the  un- 
recognized Southern  States)  in  the  Union 
meant  54  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  36 
votes  were  required  to  constitute  the  two- 
thirds  majority  necessary  for  conviction.  All 
12  Democratic  votes  were  obviously  lost,  and 
the  42  Republicans  Icnew  that  they  could 
afford  to  lose  only  6  of  their  own  Members 
if  Johnson  were  to  be  ousted.  To  their  dis- 
may, at  a  preliminary  Republican  caucus, 
six  coiu-ageous  Republicans  indicated  that 
the  evidence  so  far  introduced  was  not  in 
their  opinion  sufficient  to  convict  Johnson 
under  the  articles  of  lznp>eachnient.  "In- 
famy," cried  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The 
Republic  has  "been  betrayed  in  the  house 
of  its  friends." 

But  If  the  remaining  36  Republicans  would 
hold,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come. All  must  stand  together.  But  one 
Republican  Senator  would  not  announce  his 
verdict  In  the  preliminary  poll — Edmund  G. 

Roes,  of  Kansas.  The  radicals  were  outraged 
that  a  Senator  from  such  an  anti-Johnson 
stronghold  as  Kansu  could  be  doubtful.     "It 


was  a  very  clear  case,"  Senator  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  fumed,  "especially  for  a  Kan- 
sas man.  I  did  not  think  that  a  Kansas 
man  could  quibble  against  his  country." 

Prom  the  very  time  Ross  had  taken  his 
seat,  the  radical  leaders  had  been  confident 
of  bis  vote.  His  entire  background,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  was  one  of  firm  support  of 
their  cause.  One  of  his  first  acts  in  the 
Senate  had  been  to  read  a  declaration  of  his 
adherence  to  radical  Republican  policy,  and 
he  had  silently  voted  for  all  of  their  meas- 
ures. He  had  made  It  clear  that  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  Andrew  Johnson  person- 
ally or  politically;  and  after  the  removal  of 
Stanton,  he  had  voted  with  the  majority  In 
adopting  a  resolution  declaring  such  removal 
unlawful.  His  colleague  from  Kansas,  Sen- 
ator Pomeroy,  was  one  of  the  most  radical 
leaders  of  the  anti-Johnson  group.  The  Re- 
publicans Insisted  that  Ross's  crucial  vote 
was  rightfully  theirs  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  get  It  by  whatever  means  available. 
As  stated  by  DeWltt  In  his  memorable  "Im- 
peachment of  Andrew  Johnson,"  "The  full 
brunt  of  the  struggle  turned  at  last  on  the 
one  remaining  doubtful  Senator.  Edmund  G. 
Ross." 

When  the  Impeachment  resolution  had 
passed  the  House,  Senator  Ross  had  casually 
remarked  to  Senator  Sprague  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, "Well,  Sprague.  the  thing  Is  here;  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though  a  Repub- 
lican and  opposed  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
policy,  he  shall  have  as  fair  a  trial  as  an 
accused  man  ever  had  on  this  earth."  Im- 
mediately the  word  spread  that  "Ross  was 
shaky."  "Prom  that  hour,"  he  later  wrote. 
"not  a  day  passed  that  did  not  bring  me.  by 
mail  and  telegraph  and  In  personal  Inter- 
course, appeals  to  stand  fast  for  Impeach- 
ment, and  not  a  few  were  the  admonitions 
of  condign  visitations  upon  any  Indication 
even  of  lukewarmness." 

"Throughout  the  country,  and  In  all  walks 
of  life,  as  indicated  by  the  correspondence  of 
Members  ol  the  Senate,  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind  was  not  unlike  that  preceding  a 
great  battle.  The  dominant  party  of  the 
Nation  seemed  to  occupy  the  position  of  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  and  it  was  scarcely  in  the 
mood  to  brook  delay  for  trial  or  to  hear  de- 
fense. Washington  had  become  during  the 
trial  the  central  point  of  the  politically  dis- 
satisfied and  swarmed  with  representatives 
of  every  State  of  the  Union,  demanding  in  a 
practically  united  voice  the  deposition  of  the 
President.  The  footsteps  of  the  antl-lm- 
peachlng  Republicans  were  dogged  from  the 
day's  beginning  to  Its  end  and  far  into  the 
night,  with  entreaties,  considerations,  and 
threats.  The  newspapers  came  dally  filled 
with  not  a  few  threats  of  violence  upon  their 
return  to  their  constituents." 

Ross  and  his  fellow  doubtful  Republicans 
were  daily  pestered,  spied  upon  and  sub- 
jected to  every  form  of  pressure.  Their 
residences  were  carefully  watched,  their  so- 
cial circles  suspiciously  scrutinized,  and  their 
every  move  and  companions  secretly  marked 
In  special  notebooks.  They  were  warned  in 
the  party  press,  harangued  by  their  constit- 
uents, and  sent  dire  warnings  threatening 
political  ostraclsji  and  even  assassination. 
Stanton  himself,  from  his  barricaded  head- 
quarters In  the  War  Department,  worked  day 
and  night  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  doubtful 
Senators  all  the  weight  of  his  impressive 
military  associations.  The  Philadelphia 
Press  reported  "a  fearful  avalanche  of  tele- 
grams from  every  section  of  the  country,"  a 
great  surge  of  public  opinion  from  the  "com- 
mon people"  who  had  given  their  money  and 
lives  to  the  country  and  would  not  "will- 
ingly or  unavenged  see  their  great  sacrifice 
made  naught." 

The  New  York  Tribune  reported  that  Ed- 
mund Ross  In  particular  was  "mercilessly 
dragged  this  way  and  that  by  both  sides, 
hxinted     like    a     fox     night     and     day    and 


badgered  by  his  own  colleague  Uke  th 
bridge  at  Areola  now  trod  upon  by  one  an*' 
and  now  trampled  by  the  other."  His  btS* 
ground  and  life  were  Investigated  fromtSi 
to  bottom,  and  his  constituents  and  eoi 
leagues  pursued  him  throughout  Wash^  ' 
ton  to  gain  some  Inkling  of  his  oplnloTB' 
was  the  target  of  every  eye,  his  naa»  wll 
on  every  mouth  and  his  Intentions  were  diZ 
cussed  in  every  newspaper.  Although  t^ 
is  evidence  that  he  gave  some  hint  of  ajn^ 
ment  to  each  side,  and  each  attemptSti^ 
claim  him  publicly,  he  actually  kept  both 
sides  In  a  sUte  of  complete  suspense  hv  >.u 
Judicial  silence.  ^  "^ 

But  with  no  experience  in  jKjlltlcal  tur. 
moil,  no  reputation  in  the  Senate,  no  in! 
dependent  Income  and  the  most  radical  state 
In  the  Union  to  deal  with,  Ross  was  judged 
to  be  the  most  sensitive  to  criticism  and  the 
most  certain  to  be  swayed  by  expert  tactics 
A  committee  of  Congressmen  and  Senaton 
sent  to  Kansas,  and  to  the  States  of  the  other 
doubtful  Republicans,  this  telegram:  "Great 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
Republican  cause  if  impeachment  faiu 
Send  to  your  Senators  public  opinion  by 
resolutions,  letters,  and  delegations."  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  called 
upon  Ross  at  the  Capitol.  A  general  urged 
on  by  Stanton  remained  at  his  lodge  until  4 
o'clock  In  the  morning  determined  to  see 
him.  His  brother  received  a  letter  oaerlr.t 
»20.000  for  revelation  of  the  Senator's  Inten- 
tions. Gruff  Ben  Butler  exclaimed  of  Ross 
"There  is  a  bushel  of  money.  How  much 
does  the  damned  scoundrel  want?"  The 
night  before  the  Senate  was  to  take  its  flm 
vote  for  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  John- 
son, Ross  received  this  telegram  from  home: 

"Kansas  has  heard  the  evidence  and  it. 
mands  the  conviction  of  the  President. 

"D.  R.  Anthont  and  1,000  Othess." 

And  on  that  fateful  morning  of  May  16 
Ross  replied: 

"To  D.  R.  Anthont  and  1.000  Others":  I 
do  not  recognize  your  right  to  demand  that 
I  vote  either  for  or  against  conviction,  i 
have  taken  an  oath  to  do  Impartial  Justice 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
trust  that  I  shall  have  the  courage  to  vote 
according  to  the  dictates  of  my  judgment 
and  for  the  highest  good  of  the  country. 

"E.  G.  Ross." 

That  morning  spies  traced  Ross  to  his 
breakfast;  and  10  minutes  before  the  vote 
was  taken  his  Kansas  colleague  warned  him 
in  the  presence  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  that  a 
vote  for  acquittal  would  mean  trumped  up 
charges  and  his  political  death. 

But  now  the  fateful  hour  was  at  hand 
Neither  escape,  delay  or  indecision  was  pos- 
sible. As  Ross  himself  later  described  It: 
"The  galleries  were  packed.  Tickets  of  ad- 
mission were  at  an  enormous  premium.  The 
House  had  adjourned  and  all  of  Its  members 
were  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Every  chair  on 
the  Senate  floor  was  filled  with  a  Senator,  a 
Cabinet  Officer,  a  member  of  the  President'! 
counsel  or  a  Member  of  the  House."  Every 
Senator  was  In  his  seat,  the  desperately  ill 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  being  literally  carried  In. 

It  had  been  decided  to  take  the  first  vote 
under  that  broad  11th  article  of  impeach- 
ment, believed  to  command  the  widest  sup- 
port. As  the  Chief  Justice  announced  the 
voting  would  begin,  he  reminded  "the  citi- 
zens and  strangers  In  the  galleries  that 
absolute  silence  and  perfect  order  are 
required." 

But  already  a  deathlike  stillness  enveloped 
the  Senate  Chamber.  A  Congressman  later 
recalled  that.  "Some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  near  me  grew  pale  and  sick  under  the 
burden  of  suspense";  and  Ross  noted  that 
there  was  even  "a  subsidence  of  the  shuffling 
of  feet,  the  rustling  of  silks,  the  fluttering 
of  fans,  and  of  conversation." 

The  voting  tensely  conunenced.  By  the 
time  the  Chief  Justice  reached  the  name  of 
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gdmund  Ross  24  "gullties"  had  been  pro- 
nounced. Ten  more  were  certain  and  one 
other  practically  certain.  Only  Roes'  vote 
was  needed  to  obtain  the  36  votes  necessary 
to  convict  the  President.  But  not  a  single 
person  In  the  room  knew  how  this  young 
^tnsan  would  vote.  Unable  to  conceal  the 
suspense  and  emotion  in  his  voice,  the  Chief 
Justice  put  the  question  to  him:  "Mr.  Sen- 
ator Boss,  how  say  you?  Is  the  respondent 
Andrew  Johnson  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  as  charged  In  this  arti- 
cle?" Every  voice  was  still;  every  eye  wfis 
upon  the  freshman  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  hatred  and  bit- 
terness of  past  decades  were  centered  upon 
this  one  man. 

As  Bobs  himself  later  described  it,  his 
■powers  of  hearing  and  seeing  seemed  de- 
veloped in  an  abnormal  degree. 

"Every  individual  In  that  great  audience 
seemed  distinctly  visible,  some  with  lips 
apart  and  bending  forward  In  anxious  ex- 
pectancy, others  with  hand  uplifted  as  if 
to  ward  off  an  apprehended  blow  •  •  •  and 
each  peering  with  an  Intensity  that  was  al- 
most tragic  upon  the  face  of  him  who  was 
about  to  cast  the  fateful  vote.  Every  fan 
was  folded,  not  a  foot  moved,  not  the  rustle 
of  a  garment,  not  a  whisper  was  heard.  •  •  • 
Hope  and  fear  seemed  blended  in  every  face, 
instantaneously  alternating,  some  with  re- 
vengeful hate  •  •  •  others  lighted  with  hope. 
The  Senators  In  their  seats  leaned  over  their 
desks,  many  with  hand  to  ear.  It  was  a 
tremendous  responsibility,  and  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  upon  whom  it  had  been 
imposed  by  a  fateful  combination  of  con- 
ditions should  have  sought  to  avoid  It,  to 
put  it  away  from  him  as  one  shuns,  or  tries 
to  fight  off,  a  nightmare.  I  almost  literally 
looked  down  into  my  open  grave.  Friend- 
ships, position,  fortune,  everything  that 
makes  life  desirable  to  an  ambitious  man 
were  about  to  be  swept  away  by  the  breath 
of  my  mouth,  perhaps  forever.  It  is  not 
strange  that  my  answer  was  carried  waver- 
ingly  over  the  air  and  failed  to  reach  the 
limits  of  the  audience,  or  that  repetition  was 
called  for  by  distant  Senators  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Chamber." 

Then  came  the  answer  again  In  a  voice 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood — full,  final, 
definite,  unhesitating,  and  unmistakable: 
"Not  guilty."  The  deed  was  done,  the  Presi- 
dent saved,  the  trial  as  good  as  over  and  the 
conviction  lost.  The  remainder  of  the  roll- 
call  was  unimportant,  conviction  had  failed 
by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote  and  a  general 
rumbling  filled  the  Chamber  until  the  Chief 
Justice  proclaimed  that  "on  this  article  35 
Senators  having  voted  guilty  and  19  not 
guilty,  a  two-thirds  majority  not  having 
voted  for  his  conviction,  the  President  Is, 
therefore,  acquitted  under  this  article." 

A  10-day  recess  followed,  10  tm-bulent  days 
to  change  votes  on  the  remaining  articles. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  rush  through  bills 
to  readmit  six  southern  States,  whose  12 
Senators  were  guaranteed  to  vote  for  con- 
viction. But  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  time.  Again  Ross  was  the  only  one  un- 
committed on  the  other  articles,  the  only 
one  whose  vote  could  not  be  predicted  in 
advance  And  again  he  was  subjected  to 
terrible  pressure.  Prom  'D.  R.  Anthony  and 
others,"  he  received  a  wire  Informing  him 
the  "Kansas  repudiates  you  as  she  does  all 
perjurers  and  skunks.  "  Every  incident  in 
his  life  was  examined  and  distorted.  Pro- 
fessional witnesses  were  found  by  Senator 
Pomeroy  to  testify  before  a  special  House 
committee  that  Ross  had  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  change  his  vote  for  a  consideration. 
(Unfortunately  this  witness  was  so  delighted 
In  hU  exciUng  role  that  he  also  swore  that 
Senator  Pomeroy  had  made  an  offer  to  pro- 
duce three  votes  for  acquittal  for  »40,0[)0.> 
When  Ross,  in  his  capacity  as  a  committee 
chairman,  took  several  bills  to  the  President. 
James  G.  Blaine  remarked:   There  goes  the 


rascal  to  get  his  pay-  (Long  afterward 
Blaine  was  to  admit:  "In  the  exaggerated 
denunclaUon  caused  by  the  anger  and  cha- 
grin of  the  moment,  great  Injustice  was  done 
to  statesmen  of  spotless  character.") 

Again  the  wild  rumors  spread  that  Roes 
had  been  won  over  on  the  remaining  articles 
of  impeachment.  As  the  Senate  reassembled, 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  "renegade" 
Republicans  to  vote  with  the  majority  on 
preliminary  procedtiral  matters.  But  when 
the  second  and  third  articles  of  impeachment 
were  read,  and  the  name  of  Ross  was  reached 
again  with  the  same  Intense  suspense  of  10 
days  earlier,  again  came  the  calm  answer. 
"Not  guilty." 

Why  did  Roes,  whose  dislike  for  Johnson 
continued,  vote  "Not  guilty  "?  His  motives 
appear  clearly  from  his  own  writings  on  the 
subject  years  later  In  articles  contributed  to 
Scrlbner's  and  Porum  magazines: 

In  a  large  sense,  the  Independence  of  the 
executive  office  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government  was  on  trial.  If  •  •  •  the 
President  must  step  down  •  •  •  a  disgraced 
man  and  a  political  outcast  •  •  •  upon  in- 
sufllclent  proof  and  from  partisan  consider- 
ations, the  office  of  President  would  be  de- 
graded, cease  to  be  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  ever  after  subordinated 
to  the  legislative  will.  It  would  practically 
have  revolutionized  our  splendid  political 
fabric  Into  a  partisan  Congressional  autoc- 
racy. This  Goverrunent  had  never  faced  so 
insidious  a  danger  •  •  •  control  by  the 
worst  element  of  American  politics.  If 
Andrew  Johnson  were  acquitted  by  a  non- 
partisan vote  •  •  •  America  would  pass  the 
danger  of  partisan  rule  and  that  Intolerance 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  sway  of 
great  majorities  and  makes  them  dangerous. 

The  "open  grave"  which  Edmund  Ross  had 
foreseen  was  hardly  an  exaggeration.  A 
Justice  of  the  Kansaj?  Supreme  Court  tele- 
graphed him  that  "the  rope  with  which 
Judas  Iscarlot  hanged  himself  Is  lost,  but 
Jim  Lane's  pistol  Is  at  yotir  service."  An 
editorial  In  a  Kansas  newspaper  screamed: 

"On  Saturday  last  Edmund  G.  Ross,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Kansas,  sold  himself,  and  be- 
trayed his  constituente,  stultified  his  own 
record,  basely  lied  to  his  friends,  shamefully 
violated  his  solemn  pledge  •  •  •  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  poor  ability  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  his  country's  liberty.  This  act 
was  done  deliberately,  because  the  traitor, 
like  Benedict  Arnold,  loved  money  better 
than  he  did  principle,  friends,  honor  and 
his  country,  all  combined.  Poor,  pltful, 
slu-iveled  wretch,  with  a  soul  so  small  that  a 
little  pelf  would  outweigh  all  things  else 
that  dignify  or  ennoble  manhood." 

Ross'  political  career  was  ended.  To  the 
New  York  Tribune,  he  was  nothing  but  "a 
miserable  poltroon  and  traitor.'"  The  Phila- 
delphia Press  said  that  in  Ross  "littleness" 
had  "simply  borne  Its  legitimate  fruit."  and 
that  he  and  his  fellow  recalcitrant  Repub- 
licans had  "plunged  from  a  precipice  of  fame 
into  the  groveling  depths  of  Infamy  and 
death."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said  that 
"They  had  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
themselves."  For  them  there  could  be  "no 
allowance,  no  clemency." 

Comparative  peace  returned  to  Washington 
as  Stanton  relinquished  his  office  and  John- 
son served  out  the  rest  of  his  term,  later — 
xmlike  his  Republican  defenders — to  return 
triumphantly  to  the  Senate  as  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  But  no  one  paid  attention  when 
Ross  tried  unsuccessfully  to  explain  his  vote, 
and  denounced  the  falsehoods  of  Ben  Butler's 
investigating  committee,  recalling  that  the 
generals  'well-known  groveling  instincts 
and  proneness  to  slime  and  uncleanness"  had 
led  "the  public  to  Insult  the  brute  creation 
by  dubbing  him  'the  beast."  "  He  clung  un- 
happUy  to  his  seat  In  the  Senate  untU  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  frequently  referred 
to    as   'the    traitor   Ross,"   and   complaining 


that  his  fellow  Congressmen,  as  well  as  cltl- 
ssens  on  the  street,  considered  aaaodatloa 
with  him  "disreputable  and  scandaloiu,"  and 
passed  him  by  as  if  he  were  "a  leper,  with 
averted  face  and  every  Indication  of  hatred 
and  disgust." 

Neither  Ross  nor  any  other  Republican 
who  had  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  Johxison 
was  ever  reelected  to  the  Senate,  not  a  one 
of  them  retaining  the  support  of  their  party's 
organization.  When  he  returned  to  Kansas 
In  1871,  he  and  his  family  suffered  social 
ostracism,  phsrslcal  attack,  and  near  poverty. 

Who  was  Bdmvmd  G.  Ross?  Practically 
nobody.  Not  a  single  public  law  bears  his 
name,  not  a  single  history  book  Includes  his 
picture,  not  a  single  list  of  Senate  "greate" 
mentions  his  service.  His  one  heroic  deed 
has  been  all  but  forgotten.  But  who  might 
Edmund  G.  Roes  have  been?  That  is  the 
question — ^for  Ross,  a  man  with  an  excellent 
command  of  words,  an  excellent  background 
for  politics,  and  an  excellent  future  in  the 
Senate,  might  well  have  outstripped  hU  col- 
leagues In  prestige  and  power  throughout  a 
long  Senate  career.  Instead,  he  chose  to 
throw  all  of  this  away  for  one  act  of  con- 
science. 

But  the  twisting  course  of  htiman  events 
eventually  upheld  the  faith  he  expressed  to 
his  wife  shcwtly  after  the  trial:  "Millions  of 
men  cursing  me  today  will  bless  me  tomcv- 
row  for  having  saved  the  country  from  the 
greatest  peril  through  wliich  it  has  ever 
passed,  though  none  but  God  can  ever  know 
the  struggle  It  has  cost  me."  For  20  years 
later  Congress  repealed  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act,  to  which  every  President  after  Johnson, 
regardless  of  party,  had  objected;  and  still 
later  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  referring  to  "the 
extremes  of  that  episode  In  otir  Government," 
held  It  to  be  unconstitutional.  Ross  moved 
to  New  Mexico,  where  In  his  later  years  he 
was  to  be  appointed  Territorial  Governor. 
Just  prior  to  his  death  when  he  was  awarded 
a  special  pension  by  Congress  for  his  service 
in  the  Civil  War.  the  press  and  the  country 
took  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
fidelity  to  principle  m  a  trying  hour  and  his 
cotu-age  In  saving  his  Government  from  a 
devastating  reign  of  terror.  They  now  agreed 
with  Ross'  earlier  judgment  that  his  vote 
had  "saved  the  country  from  •  •  •  a  strain 
that  would  have  WTecked  any  other  form  of 
government." 

Those  Kansas  newspapers  and  political 
leaders  who  had  bitterly  denounced  him  in 
earlier  years  praised  Ross  for  his  stand 
against  legislative  mob  rule:  "By  the  firm- 
ness and  courage  of  Senator  Roes,"  It  was 
said,  "the  country  was  saved  from  calamity 
greater  than  war.  while  It  consigned  him  to 
a  political  martyrdom,  the  most  cruel  in  our 
history.  Ross  was  the  victim  of  a  wild  flame 
of  intolerance  which  swept  everything  be- 
fore it.  He  did  his  duty  knowing  that  it 
meant  his  political  death.  It  was  a  brave 
thing  for  Ross  to  do.  but  Ross  did  it.  He 
acted  for  his  conscience  and  with  a  lofty 
patriotism,  regardless  of  what  he  knew  must 
be  the  ruinovis  consequences  to  himself.  He 
acted  right." 

•  •  «  •  • 

I  could  not  close  the  story  of  Edmund  Ro&s 
without  some  more  adequate  mention  of 
those  six  courageous  Republicans  who  stood 
with  Ross  and  braved  denunciation  to  ac- 
quit Andrew  Johnson.  Edmund  Ross,  more 
than  any  of  those  six  colleagues,  endured 
more  before  and  after  his  vote,  reached  his 
conscientious  decision  with  greater  difficulty, 
and  aroused  the  greatest  interest  and 
suspense  prior  to  May  16  by  his  noncommit- 
tal silence.  Btis  story,  like  his  vote,  is  the 
key  to  the  impeachment  tragedy.  But  all 
seven  of  the  Republicans  who  voted  against 
conviction  should  be  remembered  for  their 
courage.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  ever 
won  reelection  to  the  Senate.  Not  a  single 
one  of  them  escaped  the  unholy  combination 
of   threats,  bribes,   and   coercive   tactics   by 
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which  their  fellow  Republicans  attempted 
to  intlxnldata  their  votes;  and  not  a  single 
one  of  them  escaped  the  terrible  torture  of 
vicious  criticism  engendered  by  their  vote 
to  acquit. 

WUllam  Pitt  Pessenden,  of  Maine,  one  of 
the  moet  eminent  Senators,  oratcH-s  and  law- 
yers of  his  day,  and  a  prominent  senior  Re- 
publican leader,  who  admired  Stanton  and 
disliked  Johnson,  became  convinced  early  in 
the  game  that  "the  whole  thing  is  a  mere 
madness." 

The  country  has  so  bad  an  opinion  of  the 
President,  which  he  fully  deserves,  that  it 
expects  his  condemnation.    Whatever  may  be 
the  consequences  to  myself  personally,  what- 
ever I  may  think  and  feel  as  a  politician,  I 
will  not  decide  the  question  against  my  own 
Judgment.     I  would   rather   be  confined   to 
planting  cabbages  the  remainder  of  my  days. 
Make  up  your  mind.  If  need  be,  to  hear  me 
denounced  a  traitor  and  perhaps  hanged  in 
efllgy.    All  imaginable  abuse  has  been  heaped 
upon  me  by  the  men  and  papers  devoted  to 
the  Impeachers.    I  have  received  several  let- 
ters from  friends  warning  me  that  my  politi- 
cal grave  is  dug  if  I  do  not  vote  for  convic- 
tion, and  several  threatening  assassination. 
It  is  rather  hard  at  my  time  of  life,  after  a 
long    career,    to    find    myself    the    target    of 
pointed    arrows    from    those    whom    I    have 
faithfully  served.    The  public,  when  aroused 
and  excited  by  passion  and  prejudice,  is  little 
better  than  a  wUd  beast.    I  shall  at  all  events 
retain  my  own  self-respect  and  a  clear  con- 
science, and  time  will  do  Justice  to  my  mo- 
tives at  least. 

The  radical  Republicans  were  determined 
to  win  over  the  respected  Pessenden,  whose 
name  woiUd  be  the  first  question  mark  on 
the  call  of  the  roll,  and  his  mall  from  Maine 
was  abusive,  threatening,  and  pleading. 
Wendell  Phillips  scornfully  told  a  hissing 
crowd  that  "it  takes  6  months  for  a  states- 
manlike Idea  to  find  its  way  into  Mr.  Pessen- 
den's  head.  I  don't  say  he  is  lacking;  he  Is 
only  very  slow." 

Pessenden  decided  to  shun  all  newspapers 
and  screen  his  mall.  But  when  one  of  his 
oldest  political  friends  in  Maine  urged  him 
to  "hang  Johnson  up  by  the  heels  like  a 
dead  crow  In  a  cornfield,  to  frighten  all  of 
his  tribe,"  noting  that  he  was  "sure  I  ex- 
press the  unanimous  feeling  of  every  loyal 
heart  and  head  in  this  State,"  Pessenden 
indignantly  replied: 

"I  am  acting  as  a  Judge  •  •  •  by  what 
right  can  any  man  upon  whom  no  responsi- 
bility rests,  and  who  does  not  even  hear  the 
evidence,  undertake  to  advise  me  as  to  what 
the  Judgment,  and  even  the  sentence,  should 
be?  I  wish  all  my  friends  and  constituents 
to  understand  that  I,  and  not  they,  am  sitting 
in  Judgment  upon  the  President.  I,  not 
they,  have  sworn  to  do  impartial  Justice.  I, 
not  they,  am  responsible  to  God  and  man  for 
my  action  and  its  consequences." 

On  that  tragic  afternoon  of  May  16,  as 
Roes  described  It,  Senator  Pessenden  "was 
In  his  place,  pale  and  haggard,  yet  ready  for 
the  political  martyrdom  which  he  was  about 
to  face,  and  which  not  long  afterward  drove 
him  to  his  grave." 

The  first  Republican  Senator  to  ring  out 
"not  guilty" — and  the  first  of  the  seven  to 
go  to  his  grave,  hounded  by  the  merciless 
abuse  that  had  dimmed  all  hope  for  re-elec- 
tion—was William  Pitt  Pessenden  of  Maine. 
John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  one  of 
the  Senate's  youngest  Members,  had  previ- 
ously demonstrated  high  courage  by  Intro- 
ducing the  13th  amendment  abolishing 
slavery,  simply  because  he  was  convinced 
that  it  would  pass  only  if  sponsored  by  a 
slave-state  Senator,  whose  political  death 
would  necessarily  foUow.  But  when  the 
full  delegation  of  Republican  Representatives 
from  his  State  cornered  him  In  his  office  to 
demand  that  he  convict  the  hated  Johnson, 
warning    that    Missouri    Republicans   could 


stomach  no  other  course,  Henderson's  usual 
coiu-age  wavered.  He  meekly  offered  to  wire 
his  resignation  to  the  Governor,  enabling  a 
new  appointee  to  vote  for  conviction;  and, 
when  it  was  doubted  whether  a  new  Senator 
would  be  permitted  to  vote,  he  agreed  to 
ascertain  whether  his  own  vote  would  be 
crucial. 

But  an  Insolent  and  threatening  telegram 
from  Missouri  restored  hU  sense  of  honor. 
and  he  swiftly  wired  his  reply;  "Say  to  my 
friends  that  I  am  sworn  to  do  impartial 
Justice  according  to  law  and  conscience,  and 
I  will  try  to  do  it  like  an  honest  man ." 

John  Henderson  voted  for  acquittal,  the 
last  important  act  of  his  senatorial  career. 
Denounced,  threatened,  and  burned  in  effigy 
in  Ml8so\u-i,  he  did  not  even  bother  to  seek 
reelection  to  the  Senate.  Years  later  his 
party  would  realize  its  debt  to  him,  and  re- 
turn him  to  lesser  offices,  but  for  the  Senate, 
whose  Integrity  he  had  upheld,  he  was 
through. 

Peter  Van  Winkle,  of  West  Virginia,  the 
last  doubtful  Republican  name  to  be  called 
on  May  16.  was,  like  Ross,  a  "nobody";  but 
his  firm  "not  guilty"  extinguished  the  last 
faint  glimmer  of  hope  which  Ecmund  Ross 
had  already  all  but  destroyed.  The  Repub- 
Ucans  had  counted  on  Van  Winkle — West 
Virginia's  first  U.S.  Senator,  and  a  critic  of 
Stanton's  removal;  and  for  his  courage,  he 
was  labeled  "West  Virginias  betrayer"  by 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  who  declared  to 
the  world  that  there  was  not  a  loyal  citizen 
in  the  State  who  had  not  been  misrepre- 
sented by  his  vote.  He,  too,  had  Insured  his 
permanent  withdrawal  from  politics  as  soon 
as  his  Senate  term  expired. 

The  veteran  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
who  had  j^eie&ted  Abe  Lincoln  for  the  Sen- 
ate, had  drafted  much  of  the  major  recon- 
struction legislation  which  Johnson  vetoed, 
and  had  voted  to  censure  Johnson  upon 
Stanton's  removal. 

But,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
his  "statesmanship  drivelled  Into  selfish- 
ness," for,  resisting  tremendous  pressure,  he 
voted  against  conviction.  A  Republican  con- 
vention In  Chicago  had  resolved  "That  any 
Senator  elected  by  the  votes  of  Union  Re- 
publicans, who  at  this  time  blenches  and 
betrays,  is  infamous  and  should  t>e  dis- 
honored and  execrated  while  this  free  gov- 
ernment endures."  And  an  Illinois  Republi- 
can leader  had  warned  the  distinguished 
Trumbiai  "not  to  show  himself  on  the 
streets  In  Chicago;  for  I  fear  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  indignant  people  would 
hang  him  to  the  most  convenient  lamppost." 
But  Lyman  Trtunbull,  ending  a  brilliant 
career  of  public  service  and  devotion  to  the 
party  which  would  renounce  him.  filed  for 
the  record  these  enduring  words : 

"The  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether 
Andrew  Johnson  is  a  proper  person  to  fill  the 
Presidential  office,  nor  whether  it  Is  fit  that 
he  should  remain  in  it.  Once  set,  the  ex- 
ample of  impeaching  a  President  for  what, 
when  the  excitement  of  the  House  shall  have 
subsided,  will  be  regarded  as  insufficient 
cause,  no  future  President  will  be  safe  who 
happens  to  differ  with  a  majority  of  the 
House  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  on  any 
measure  deemed  by  them  Important.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  Constitution  so  carefully  devised  and  so 
vital  to  its  perpetuity?  They  are  all  gone. 
I  cannot  be  an  instrument  to  produce  such 
a  result,  and  at  the  hazard  of  the  ties  even 
of  friendship  and  affection,  till  calmer  times 
shall  do  Justice  to  my  motives,  no  alternative 
is  left  me  but  the  Inflexible  discharge  of 
duty." 

Joseph  Smith  Powler,  of  Tennessee,  like 
Ross,  Henderson,  and  Van  Winkle,  a  fresh- 
man Senator,  at  first  thought  the  President 
impeachable.  But  the  former  Nashville  pro- 
fessor was  horrified  by  the  mad  passion  of 
the  House  in  rushing  through  the  Impeach- 
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ment  resolution  by  evidence  against  t«k 
"based  on  falsehood,"  and  by  the  "^5^ 
and  dishonorable"  Ben  Butler  "a  wlc^T^^ 
who    seeks    to    convert    the  'senate  ^f°^ 
United    states    into    a    political    guiliotin.* 
He  refused  to  be  led  by  the  nose  bv  .^'j 
ticlans,  thrown  to  the  surface  through  »k 
disjointed      time   •    •    •  keeping     allvl    ^* 
embers       of      the       departing      revolutlnn* 
Tlireatened.  investigated,  and  defamed  ht  vi 
fellow     Radical     Republicans,     the    neZ 
Fowler  so   faltered   In   his   reply  on  1^vT» 
that   It  was  at  first  mistaken  for  the  LIm 
"guilty."    A  wave  of  triumph  swept  the  S*I 
ate— Johnson  was  convicted,  Ross's  vote  ». 
not    needed.     But   then   came  the  clear  «nif 
distinct  answer:   "not  guilty." 

His  reelection  Impossible,  Powler  quImi, 
retired  from  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  h! 
term  2  years  later,  but  not  without  a  sIdpU 
statement  In  defense  of  his  vote-  "i  Jted 
for  my  country  and  posterity  in  obedient 
to  the  will  of  God."  "^lence 

James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  one  of  John 
son's  bitter  and  Infiuentlal  foes  in  the  Sen 
ate.  became  convinced  that  the  trial  was  in 
tended  only  to  excite  public  passions  throueh 
"lies  sent  from   here  by  the  most  worthlL 
and  Irresponsible  creatures  on  the  face  of  th# 
earth"    (an  indication,   perhaps,  of  the  im 
proved  quality  of  Washington  correspondent 
in  the  last  87  years) . 

Unfortunately,  the  abuse  and  threats 
heaped  upon  him  during  the  trial  broueht 
on  a  stroke  of  paralysis  only  2  days  before 
the  vote  was  to  be  taken,  and  he  was  con 
fined  to  his  bed.  The  Radical  Republican 
refusing  any  postponement,  were  delighted!- 
certain  that  Grimes  would  either  be  too  sick 
In  fact  to  attend  on  May  16,  or  would  plead 
that  his  Illness  prevented  him  from  attend- 
ing to  cast  the  vote  that  would  end  his  career 
In  the  galleries,  the  crowd  sang  "Old  Grlmeg 
Is  dead,  that  bad  old  man,  we  ne'er  shall 
see  him  more."  And  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Horace  Greeley  was  writing  "it 
seems  as  if  no  generation  could  pass  with- 
out giving  us  one  man  to  live  among  the 
warnings  of  history.  We  have  had  Benedict 
Arnold,  Aaron  Burr,  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
now  we  have  James   W    Grimes." 

But  James  W.  Grimes  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  as  well  as  moral  courage,  and  Just 
before  the  balloting  was  to  begin  on  May  18 
four  men  carried  the  pale  and  withered  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Into  his  seat.    He  later  wrote 
that   Pessenden   had    grasped   his  hand  and 
given  him  a  "glorified  smile.    •    •    •  I  would 
not  today  exchange  that  recollection  for  the 
highest  distinction  of  life."    The  Chief  Jus- 
tice suggested  that  it  would  be  permissible 
for  him  to  remain  seated  while  voting— but 
with   the  assistance  of   his  friends.  Senator 
Grimes  struggled   to  his  feet  and  in  a  sur- 
prisingly firm  voice  called  out  "not  guilty." 
Burned  In  effigy,  accused  In  the  press  of 
"Idiocy  and   Impotency."  and  repudiated  by 
his  state  and  friends.  Grimes  never  recov- 
ered— but   before  he   died   he   declared  to  a 
friend:  "I  shall  ever  thank  God  that  in  that 
troubled  hour  of  trial,  when  many  privately 
confessed    that    they    had    sacrificed    their 
Judgment  and  their  conscience  at  the  behesU 
of  party  newspapers  and  party  hate,  I  had  the 
courage  to  be  true  to  my  oath  and  my  con- 
science.    Perhaps  I  did  wrong  not  to  com- 
mit perjury  by  order  of  a  party;  but  I  can- 
not see  it  that  way.    I  became  a  Judge  acting 
on   my   own   responsibility   and   accountable 
only  to  my  own  conscience  and  my  Maker; 
and  no  power  could  force  me  to  decide  on 
such    a    case    contrary    to    my    convictions, 
whether    that    party    was    composed    of   my 
friends  or  my  enemies." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  very 
dramatic  story  written  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  about  the  occasion 
in  the  Senate  when  a  rule  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  saved  the 
reputation  of  the  Senate  and  constitu- 
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tional  government  in  our  Nation.  In 
light  of  that  circumstance,  with  that 
warning  of  history  before  me,  I  expect 
to  stand  for  a  rule  of  cloture  which  will 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators  to 
silence  any  Senator  who  feels  that  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  God,  and  to 
his  conscience,  demands  that  he  stand 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say 
what  he  believes  he  should  say. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that,  "The  sad- 
dest epitaph  which  can  be  written  for 
the  loss  of  any  right  is  that  those  who 
had  the  saving  power  failed  to  stretch 
forth  a  saving  hand  while  there  was 
yet  time." 

In  closing,  I  appeal  to  Senators  to  re- 
member this  tragic  event  from  the  his- 
tory of  our  past  and  to  stand  by  a  rule 
of  the  Senate  which  will  require  a  two- 
tliirds  vote  before  any  Senator  can  be 
prevented  from  speaking  what  he 
honestly  believes  in  his  heart  is  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
5  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.).  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a  re- 
cess until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  6,  1963,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  5  (legislative  day  of 
January  15).  1963: 

U.S.  Public  Health  Sekvice 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.    rOR   CONFIRMATION    OF    RECESS    APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  aurgeons 
David  Frost  Patricia  K.  Roberts 

Raymond  T.  Moore       Wesley  W.  Wieland 
To  be  surgeon 
Paul  G.  Smith 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Scott  I.  Allen  Stuart  C.  Nottingham 

Ronald  L.  McCartney    Raphael  T.  Nussdorf 
WUllam  P.  McElwain     S.  David  Rockoff 
Win  L.  Nash  Bruce  I.  Shackter 

Milton  Z.  Nlchaman       Leland  L.  Sprague 
To  be  dental  surgeon 
Edward  A.  Graykowski 
To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Richard  R.  Baker  James  V.  Petersen 

Meade  E.  Butler  Keith  J.  Ryan 

Richard  Q.  Dunn  John  W.  Topping,  Jr. 

Donald  W.  Johnson      Dale  S.  Fyke 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
John  H.  McCutchen 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Theodore  C.  Perrls 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Oscar  E.  Dlckason 
Rodger  L.  Leupold 
Albert  C.  Printz,  Jr. 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Fred  O.  Bridges 
Troy  Marceleno 
Walter  S.  Smith 


To  he  senior  assistant  pharmaclat 
Robert  Frankel 

To  be  assistant  pharmaciatt 
Donald  E.  HiU 
John  J.  Lucas 
Donnle  L.  Powell 

To  be  senior  scientist 
Richard  B.  Eads 

To  be  scientist 
Thomas  W.  Haines 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
McWilson  Warren 

To  be  sanitarian 
Francis  J.  Goldsmith 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
Donald  R.  Johnston 
Gerald  J.  Karches 
Arthur  L  Kenney 

To  be  assistant  sanitarians 
Joseph  Lovett 
Thomas  C.  Rozzell 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
R   bert  L  Rausch 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Cilvin  E.  Sevy 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Agnes  Des  Marais 
Mary  J  McGee 
Marjorie  E.  Myren 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Marion  N,  Keagle 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Gordon  S.  Pocock 

To  be  assistant  therapist 
Richard  S   Mazzacone 
Herbert  R.  Pruett 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Viola  L.  Cunningham 

II      FOB    CONFIRMATION     OF     RECESS     PERMANENT 
PROMOTION 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Richard  D.  Grundy 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
WUllam  A.  Pelsing.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Laurl  Luoto 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Juanlta  M.  Barkley 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Martha  G.  Barclay 

ni.    FOR    APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Morton  G.  MUler 
Roger  W.  Schuler 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Allen  Doom 
Earl  P.  Pierce.  Jr 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
John  J.  Henderson 
Thomas  C.  Tucker 

To  be  assistant  therapists 
C.  Douglas  Billion 
James  L  Witt 

rv.    FOB    PERMANENT    PROMOTION 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Richard  8.  Mazzacone 

In  the  Marine  Corps  and  Navt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  colonel: 

Campbell.  Robert  A.      Prowell,  James  P. 
Payne.  John  S.  Peltaer,  Vernon  A. 

Maguire,  James  B  ,  Jr.  Sachs.  Carl  A. 


Hahn.  Peter  H.  Hollowell,  George  L. 

Baughman,  Lewis  D.  Dawes.  George  M. 

Hay,  Hardy  Blackmun,  Arvld  W. 

Doswell.  Oelon  H.  Mahon,  John  L. 

Maas,  John  B..  Jr.  Hill.  Homer  S. 

Teller,  Robert  W.  Lemke,  Wlllard  C. 

Irish.  Hugh  J.  Read.  Robert  R. 

Leineweber.  Thomas  Moore.  Clarence  H. 

M.  Nehf ,  Arthur  N.,  Jr. 

Plsher.  Then  H.  Herzog.  Lawrence  L. 

Matsinger,  Henry  Johnson,  James  K. 

Grady,  Thomas  T.  Pierce.  Richard  H. 

CurtU.  WUUam  W.  Cook.  Milton  M.,  Jr. 

Wolf,  George  P.,  Jr.  Grow.  LoweU  D. 

Hood.  Webster  R.  Winters,  Jack  B. 

Anderson,  Robert  W.  Dukes,  WiUlam  P. 

Bartram.  Vernon  L.  Noble.  John  D. 

Neville,  Robert  B.  Babashanlan.  John  G. 

Codrea,  George  McDonald.  Jay  E. 

Dutton.  Thomas  C.  Hood,  Harlen  E. 

Pairburn,  Robert  R.  Wagner,  Joseph  P..  Jr. 

McBroom.  Robert  B.  Etherldge,  James  A. 

Reynolds.  Walter  E.,  Schutt.  Richard  W. 

Jr.  Josim,  Henry  V. 

Juett.  James  G.  London,  Lyie  K. 

Barrett,  Drew  J.,  Jr.  Cuenln,  Walter  H. 

Cochran,  Robert  L.  Hadd,  Harry  A. 

Barrett,  Charles  D.  Johnson,  Ployd  M..  Jr. 

Lawrence.  JamesF..  Jr.  Douglass,  Graham  T. 

Rldlon,  Walter  J.,  Jr.  Hoffman,  Carl  W. 

Bright.  Cruger  L.  Weir,  Robert  R. 

Sims.  William  J.  Bale.  Edward  L  ,  Jr. 

Wolverton,  George  D.  Thomas,  Robert  L. 

Peters.  Herbert  A.  Hartley.  Dean  S..  Jr. 

Walter,  Howard  L.  McCombs,  Grant  W. 
Richards,  Samuel,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 
Miller.  William  T.         Barber.  Billy  H. 
Stahlstrom,  Harry  A.    Pox.  James  Q. 
Booker.  Jesse  V.  Stirling.  Harold  H..  Jr. 

Moore.  Harry  R.  Dupre.  Paul  J. 

Peevey.  Nathan  B.,  Jr.  Gallagher,  Burnette  R. 
Crapo.  William  M..  Jr.  Young,  Prank  R. 
Gibson,  John  A.,  Jr.      Reece.  Josef  I. 
Doxey,  Donald  T.  Davis.  Stanley 

Stanfleld,  James  C.       James,  WiUlam  C.  Jr. 
Ronald,  Robert  C.         Stephenson,  Lyle  S. 
Leland,  Harry  E.,  Jr.      Ostby,  John  L. 
McPartUn,  Charles  E..Yerkes.  Robert  W. 

Jr-  Victor.  James  E.,  Jr. 

Limberg,  Robert  D.        Knauf ,  Robert  C. 
Blankenship,     Clifford McRobert,  Perry  P. 

F.  Turner,  Byron  C. 

Cotton.  James  T.  Watson.  Paul  B.,  Jr. 

Sumerlin.  Earl  B.,  Jr.   Allen,  Robert  L. 
Lavoy,  John  H.  Rupp,  George  R. 

Clampa.  EmUlusR.,  Jr. Bell.  Robert  T. 
Selbert,  Kenneth  D.      Gourley,  Norman  W. 
Blakely.  James  A..  Jr.    Cloud,  Guy  M. 
Gallo.  James  A..  Jr.       Biehl.  WUllam,  Jr. 
Page,  Leslie  L.  Mayer.  Henry 

Riley,  David  Cordes.  Alfred  M. 

Barney,  Irvln  J.  Canan,  Christopher  M. 

Poppe,  Elery  G.  Lewis.   Edward  L.,   Jr. 

Hickey.  Thomas  R.  Jr.CampbeU.    Charles    I., 
Waltz.  Herbert  R.  jr 

Doty.  WllUam  C,  Jr.  Jefferson.    James    M, 
Kostich,  Alexander  jr. 

Whitaker.  James  L.  Shields,  Robert  P 

Carlock.  Robert  O.  Rinehart.  James  H 

Morel.  Oscar  J.  oove.  Charles  E 

Daze    Louis  R.  Healy.  Robert  M. 

Gentry.  Tolbert  T.  gmith,  Leland  R. 

Hopkins.  Donald  S.  Llllie.  James  L    Jr 

Ji^^^V'^VA      T         Sand;rs,  Roger  M 
Shook,  Pran*  A.,  Jr.      callen,  Geo^e  W. 

J^^i'^r^n'^'T^V'*-  Traynor.  wmiam  L. 

S.ir'«    ^i^t-^-  Taylor.  Richard  M. 

Avn  J^f  °^**  ^  Magon,  Walter  B. 

Aynes.JamesP.  Malcolm.    Joseph    W. 

Bauman.  George  P.  j^                    ^           ' 

Doherty.  John  J.  Holcombe,  James  V. 


Redmond.  Walter  L. 


Perry.  Jack  E. 


Mackel.  Edward  H.         Morrison,  WUllam  R. 
Brandon.  Lawrence  H.Dunlap   Jack 
Pippin.  Franklin  N.      Cox.  Lewis  J. 
Prestrldge.  John  G.       Bennett,  Eugene  N. 
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RuneU.  Marvin  R.         Riffle.  James  C. 

Oocke,  Charles  S.  Berger,  Emert  J 

KarreU.  ^NOUlam  Bowen.  Ralph  B. 

Webster.  WlUlam  J.     Artnak.  Edward  J. 

Woodard,  Richard  M.  Hart,  Henry 

Curtis.  Oliver  W.  Armstrong.  Charles  B , 

Baker.  Robert  W.  Jr. 

Browning.  Richard  C.  Williams,  Royce  M. 

Dochterman,  Lloyd  B.,Fornonzlnl,  Benjamin 


Jr. 

Risner,  Albert  H. 
Schoner,  Albert  C. 
Hohl.  Robert  W. 
Schrlver.  Richard  J. 
Bauer.  Richard  A. 
Kelley.  John  P. 
Llndley.  Dean  W. 
Bledsoe.  Will  mar  M 
Woods.  Laiirence  H. 


A.,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Thomas  A. 
Hodde.  Gordon  V. 
Oglesby.  Edward  D. 
Rltter,  Darren  L. 
Davis,  Raymond  R. 
Willis.  Robert  L. 
Maloney.  Emmons  S. 
Slaton,  Clyde  H.,  Jr. 
Gelssinger.  Robert  S. 
Waskom.  Wendell  M. 


Jarrett,  Clyde  R 

Watts,  Frederic  T.,  Jr.Takala,  David  O. 

Kllngman.  Robert  R.    Hinshaw,  Don  M. 

Reler,  Ctordon  R.  Slenko,  Walter 

Fitzgerald,  Austin  C.   Urell.John 

McMullen,  Robert  A 

Barber,  Neil  E. 


Smith.  Mercer  R. 
Skeath.  Marvin  A 
Perrln,  John  S. 
Petro,  George  E. 
Martin.  Samuel  P 
Brlgantl,  Emldlo 
Semb.  Allen  R. 
Jobe,  Harrel  K. 
Huntington,    Kenneth 


Aldworth,  James 
Johnston,  Thomas  J 

Jr. 
Jr.Herndon,  John  L. 
Stlen,  Laurence  J. 
Beach,  William  L. 
Ca£sidy.  Earl  W. 
GlUis,  Alexander  J., 

Jr. 
Winneberger,  George 

L..  Jr. 


Malre,  Gerald  J. 
Helstrom.  Roland  S.     Eldridge.  William  W. 
Horner,  Bill  E.  Jr. 

Walker,  Edward  H.  Shields.  John  E. 
Johnson,  James  D.,  Jr  Davis,  Oliver  R. 
Davis.  Philip  A.  Moore.  John  T. 

Ward.  Dale  L.  King,  George  J. 

Mouzakis,  George  E.      Allen.  Norris  D. 


Huffstutter.  Hardy  V.. 
Jr. 


Wilson,  Alexander 

Redalen,  Dwaln  L. 

Michael.  Richard  L..  Jr.  Miller.  Lewis  L. 

Bortz.  William  H.,  Jr.  Denny,  Rex  C.  Jr 

Lucas.  William  R. 

Waldrop,  Otis  R. 

Wade.  Robert 

Gallentine,  Owen  V 


Dykes,  Kenneth  T. 
Hall,  W.  C. 

Stewart,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  John  W. 


Semlnoff,  Nicholas  M.  Dennis.  Nicholas  J. 


Luther.  James  W. 
Phillips.  Allen  L. 
Deasy,  Rex  A. 
Austin,  Marshall  S. 
Weldner,  James  M. 
Morton,  Lawrence  C 
Johnson,  Thirl  D. 
Poor,  Krnest  E. 
Hill.  Arthur  T. 
Knocke,  Jack  K. 
Davis.  George  L..  Jr. 
Quay.  John  X.,  Jr. 
Graham.  Paul  G 


Gould.  Charles  H. 
Williams.  Lynn  F. 
Albers,  George  H. 
Smith.  Jerry  B. 
Seabaugh.  Paul  W. 
Zorn,  Elmer  J. 
Snapper.  John  N. 
O'Hara,  Prank  J..  Jr. 
Boswell,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Ritter.  Leland  C. 
Lovette.  Lenhrew  S. 
Stender.  Bernard  J. 
Daniel,  Walter  E. 
Glthens.  Daniel  P..  Jr. 
Brown.  Williams  P. 


Remington.  Edgar  F 
Slay.  Robert  D. 

Fellingham.  Richard  J.Zltnik,  Robert  J. 
Clary.  Matthew  A..  Jr.  Barden.  Arnold  W. 
La  Spada.  John  P.  Leis.  Sylvester  P. 

Barrineau.  William  E.  Roark.  Walter  N.,  Jr. 
Kellogg,  Wilbur  C,  Jr.Mulvlhill,  Thomas  E 
Mariades,  James  P.       Hlnes,  Cloyd  V. 


Cooper,  Milton  B. 
Holzbauer,  Joseph  F 
Fallon.  Eugene  B. 
Smith.  Edgar  L. 
Keim.  Robert  M. 
Pearce.  James  T. 
Rash.  Richard  S. 
Fenton.  Donald  L. 
Doraey.  James  A. 


Campbell,  Marshall  S. 
Tucker.  Lud  R. 
McGlade.  Xjawrence 
Voth,  Stanley  B. 
Elder,  Thomas  G. 
McCain,  Warren  E. 
Stewart.  Grover  8..  Jr. 
Connell,  Herschel  O. 
Jernlgan.  Curtis  D. 


Edelmann.   George   J..01sen,  Wllllard  C 


Jr. 

Rowe.  Carroll  D. 
Cllne.  Richard  W 
Bland.  Richard  L. 
Rooney,  John  J. 
Fink.  Gerald 
MuUer,  Godfrey 
Crew.  Brsklne  B. 


Mason,  J<An  B. 
Robertson.  Robert  S. 
Cavalero,  John  H. 
Weaver.  James  R. 
Walker.  William  L. 
Bushnell.  Richard  H. 
Foes.  Donald  H. 
Haley,  Harold  L. 


Whltlock,  Roy  B. 

Hanes.  John  V. 

Crooks.  William  M 

Heitzler,  Joseph  S. 

Koster.  Edward  A. 

Stanton,  Eldon  C. 

Wolf.  Howard 

Tomlinson,  Francis  K. 
Jr. 

Kuprash,  George 

Leon.  James 

Watson,  William  D. 

Childers.  Lloyd  F. 

Browne,  John 

MlxBon,  Herman  L. 

Tweed.  McDonald  D. 

Calhoun,  Loren  W. 

Harrell.  William  F. 

McCormick,  Herbert  P 

Clark,  Trunian 

Clarke,  Thomas  W. 

Nelson.  Joseph  A. 

Bianchi.  Rocco  D. 

Hunter,  Harry.  Jr. 

Champion,  Cecil  L..  Jr. 
DiFrank,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Sparling.  Walter  E. 
Hitchcock.  Paul  L. 
Quinn,  William  R. 
Dunwlddie,  Stanley  G 

Jr. 
Jones,  Elwin  M. 
Bass,  JviUan  G.,  Jr. 
Somervllle,  Daniel  A. 
Shank,  James  W. 
Engelhardt.  Lloyd  J. 
Corcoran.  Clement  T. 
White,  Thomas  A. 
Costello.  Keith  W. 
Goebel.  Jerome  L. 
Kelly,  William  D. 
Schwartz,  Leo  R. 
Harris,  William  S. 


Curtis.  Paul  P. 

Gleason,  Thomas  E. 

Vale,  Sumner  A. 

Roeder.  Horton  E. 

McCulloch,  William  L. 

Blanchard,  Don  H. 

Joens,  Ray  N. 
.Dlonisopoulos,     James 
G. 

Gasser.  James  C. 

Tope,  Lyle  V. 

Opeka,  Francis  C. 

MuUane,  Raymond  W. 

Smith,  Burneal  E. 

Gibson,  George  A. 

Mendenhall,  Herbert  E. 

Rainer.  Mark  A..  Jr. 

Taylor,  Robert  W. 

Splelman.  Harvey  E 

Hlxaon,  Wilmer  W. 

David,  Maurice  A. 

Williams,  James  F. 

Schick,  Edwin  S..  Jr. 

Schwenk,  Adolph  G. 
.Vlckers,  Earl  K..  Jr. 

Matthews,  Lyle  B.,  Jr. 
Blue,  Miller  M. 
Maraple.  Richard  H. 
Affleck,  William  R..  Jr. 
.Crompton.  Wallace  W. 
Zeugner.  Robert 
Odenthal.  Joseph  T. 
Hess,  Theodore  D. 
Horgan.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Snell.  Albert  W. 
Bailey,  Almarion  S. 
Wydner,  Charles  E  .  Jr. 
Farmer.  Chester  V. 
Evans,  Daniel  R. 
Lanagan,    William    H  , 

Jr. 
Poage.  Jay  V. 
Watterson.  Donald  E. 


February  5 


The  following -named  offlcers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  qual- 
iflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Rodenberger,    Wesley  •Strlbllng.  Joe  B. 

H-  'Ludden,  Charles  H. 

•Jannell,   Manning  T. 'Flynn,  John  P.,  Jr. 
•Bronleewe.  Loren  K.  •Johnson.  Danny  W 
•Johnson.  Irving  R. 
•Freitas.      Joseph      L. 

Jr. 
•Ottmer,  Walter  E. 
•Gill,  John  R. 
•Temple.  Jack  W. 


•McOee,  James  M. 
•street,  Lewis  C.  Ill 
•Boyle,  Patrick  D. 
•Latta,  Arthur  W.,  Jr. 
•Lynch,  Duane  G. 
•Purlmsky.  Steve.  Jr, 


•Dekeyser.   Charles   P.  "Bowen,  Ermel  D 


•Stout.  Marvin  R. 
•Alberts,  Howard  K. 
•Deeds,  WUliam  E. 
•Pultorak.  Joseph 
•Wilson.  Robert  R. 
•Rollins.  John  J. 
•Boll.  Joseph  L. 
•Scheffer.  Cornelius 
•Molse,  FYank  V..  Jr. 
•Seaman,  Mllford  V. 
•Roe.  Murray  O. 
•Goode,  Charles  L. 
•Hlrt,  Paul  L. 
•Pltzmaurlce,    Charles 
W. 


•Mimray.  Edward  D. 

•Silverthorn.     Russell 
L. 

•Slack,  Arthur  B.,  Jr. 

•Lucas,  Burton  L.,  Jr. 

•Sherwood,  James  M. 

•Cosgiove.  William  P. 

•Kranlce.  FYancis  R. 

•Brlgham,  George  A. 

•Graf,  David  P. 

•Peterson.  Richard  P. 

•Dayson.  Patrick  J. 

•OCallaghan,  Thomas 
P. 

•Ezell,  Don  D. 
•Moody,  Richard  E.      •Barber,  Stewart  C. 
•Sparkman,       Thomas 'Mlldner.  Theodore  J. 

B  •Lafond,  Paul  D. 

•Patton.  Walter  B.        •Koehnlein,      William 
•Goldston,  Eugene  V.       F. 
•PUlppo,  John  J.  •Judd,  Amo  F. 

•Ramseur.      Franklin  •Sartor.  Louis  J. 

F..  Jr.  'Smith,  George  H 

•Chamberlin,     George  *  Alford.  Bennett  W 

E..  Jr.  'Kelly,  Joseph  J. 

•Hanson,  Harry  B.         'Brandel.  Ralph  E. 
•Ecklund.  Arthur  W.    "Ladutko,  John 
•Piegener.  Kenneth  G  •McGlynn.  Raymond 


•DeBarr,  John  R.  Rose,  Maurice 

•KU-chmann,  Charles   Poillon,  Arthur  j 
James.  Curtis  A..  Jr 


S. 


Humphreys.  Richard 


•Corley,  Ruel  H..  Jr 
•Trager.  Earl  A..  Jr. 
•Roley,  William  H. 
•Ash ton,  Clark 
•Los45e,  Robert  N. 


J. 

•Green.  Carleton  M. 
•Janiszewski,  George 
'Reeder,  James  H. 
•Ingram,  Alfred  L.  V. 


•Bland,  Kenneth  R. 

•Webb,  James  O.  _. 

•Etten borough,  RobertSulllvau,  Charles  B 
^  Hendricks.  Clavtnn  v 

•Shea.  WUlinm  E,  Thomas.  Robert  j 

•Wadsworth.  Thomas  Dahl.  Clarence  G  ' 
Smith,  Richard  E. 
Klser,  Harrol 
VanCanWort,  RoiUn 

Parsons,  Harold  L 
Rleder,  Alvin  R. 


'Webb,  Marsh.-xil  A.. 

Jr. 
•Daskalakis.  John  A. 
•See,  Charles  M. 
•Shuford.  Robert  L. 


•  Metzger,  Theodore  E    Goss,  Joseph  A. 


Randolph.  Richard  J 

Jr. 
Spaulding.  Jack  D. 
McNaughton,  George 


C. 


•Piatt,  Robert  M. 

•Burke.  Thomas  W 

•Barrett,  James  B 

•Schwartz,  John  L. 

•Kelly,  William  D. 

•Glrard.  David  D.  Young.  Robert  P 

•Cuneo,  John  E.  Harris,  Howard  H 

Hill,  Franklin  A.  Easter.  Edward  V 

Kluckman,  Wilson  A.     Boles,  Jack  F 
Welzenegger.  James  A.  White,  Jack  D 
Chapman.  Fred  D.  Barrett.  Roscoe  L 

Kearns.  Timothy  J.        Pagan.  William  S 
Tlmme,  William  G.        Phillips,  Jack  B 
Pickett,  Philip  G.  Bey,  Robert  T. 

•Schening.  Richard  J, 
Primrose.  Richard  A, 
Mislewlcz,  John 
Hewlett.  Marvin  M. 
Kritter.  Eugene  J..  Jr. 
Palatas,  Michael  V. 


Jr. 


Jr 


Funderburk,  Ray 
Zaudtke,  Wilbur  K. 
Young,  Robert  E. 
Lorence,  Herbert  M 
Graeber.  William  G 
Cooke.  Morris  D. 
Fenton.  Clayton  C. 
Uskurait,  Robert  H. 
Condra,  James  E. 
Demas,  John  G. 
Roland,  Harold  E.,  Jr 
Harris.  Frank  W..  HI 
Rice.  Knowlton  P. 
Vuillemot.  Floyd  L. 
McCreight,  James  K. 
Halgwood,  Paul  B. 
Herod.  Jack 
Noble.  Richard  F. 
Paris,  Euclid  P. 
Calvert.  Robert  W. 
Nesbitt,  Cleon  E. 
DeNormandie.  Frank 

R. 
Taves.  Alfred  C. 
Keller,  Gene  S. 
Ammer,  Henry  G. 
Fischer.  Henry,  Jr. 
.Smith,  William  L. 
Benskin,  George  H  , 

Jr. 
Johnson.  Tracy  N. 
LaRouche.  Charles  R. 


Keyes,  Edward  B    Jr 
Hunter,  Clyde  W. 
Baltes,  Lonnle  P. 
Kerrigan,  William  K. 
McLennan.  Kenneth 
Linn,  Joseph  W. 
Olson.  Fredric  O. 
Holt,  Thomas  J. 
Valdes,  Edmund 
Good,  George  P  ,  ni 
Held,  Ei-nest  R.,  Jr. 
Shepherd.  Lemuel  C 

III 
Gover.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Babe,  George  A. 
Koler,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Bradley,  Lawrence  J. 
Shanahan,  Thomas  C 
VomOrde,  Ewald  A 

Jr. 
Poyle,  Robert  A. 
VanZuyen,  William  M 
Lerond,  Jack  M. 
Hall.  Donald  L. 
Munn,  Charles  R  .  Jr 
Heffernan,  Neal  E. 
DeLong,  Earl  R. 
Snyder,  Joris  J. 
Minicller,  John  F. 
Langley,  Charles  F. 
Barde,  Robert  E. 
Anderson,  Robert  V. 
Robinson.  Dayton.  Jr 
Bennett,  Nalton  M. 
Stavrldis.  Paul  G. 
Barr.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Palmer.  Kenny  C. 
OConnell,  John  P 


Chambers,  Franklin  R.Redman,  Charles  B. 


Hoff.  Frank  X 
Wallace.  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
McMahon.  Clare  R. 
Lynk,  Edward  H.  P. 
Reid,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Rodney,  Glenn  W. 
Westphall.  Howard  A. 
Butler.  Jack  H. 
Boyd,  Clarence  W  .  Jr. 
Judge,  Clark  V. 
Burroughs,  Charles  R. 
Mills,  Neil  B. 
Edwards.  Paul  M. 


Perrich.  Robert  J. 
Carpenter.  Stanley  H 
Rodes,  Nye  G..  Jr. 
Sloan,  James  A. 
Savage,  Richard  A. 
Weller,  Paul 
Middleton,   Austin  B., 

Jr. 
Brier,  George  R. 
Spark,  Michael  M. 
Parnell.  Edward  A. 
Helnemann.  Hermann 
Curwen.    Bertram    H. 

Jr. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to   the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Sasser,  Ruthledge  S.   •McKain,  George  E. 
•Darnell,  James  B.       Llsl.  Frank 
•Knack,  Frederick  J.    Polsom.  Allison  G.,  Jr. 
•Shuman,  William  H.   Camlnltl.  Louis  J. 


1963 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Sustad,  Jeanette  I. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major: 

Tardlf ,  Donald  W. 
Lucy.  Robert  M. 
Snow.  Melvin  W. 
Crowley.  Richard  W. 
Waldrop.  Floyd  H. 
Cothran,  Charles  A. 
Vernon,  Thomas  E. 
Harris,  Jack  W. 
Bunnell,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
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Rodes.  Nye  G..  Jr. 
Rapp.  David  A. 
Sloan.  James  A. 
Walker.  William  T. 
Coffman,  Raymond 

Jr. 
Wilson.  Robert  H. 
Eastman,  Robert  E. 
Edwards,  Roy  J. 


O'Keefe,  Keith 
Edler,  WiUlam  8. 
Harrell,  James  E. 
Kavaklch,  Nicholas 
Rudzis,  Bdwin  IC. 
Stemple,  James  W. 
Snelllng.  Edward  W. 
Moore,  Ben  A.,  Jr. 
Mulr,  Joseph  E. 
Ruggiero 


Cooney,  OrvlUe  D. 
Yerger,  WiUlam  P. 
Holmes,  Page  H. 
Finney,  Henry  F. 
Doster,  Grover  C,  Jr. 
Cole,  Doyle  H. 
Siegfried,  William  G  . 

Sr. 
Engesser,  Robert  B. 
Alexander  Volney.  Prank,  Jr. 
Lundin.  Herbert  V. 


S  ......^. ..  , 

Schryver.  Hugh  C,  Jr.  MoonVv.  TTi'onms  G 
Gastrock,    Joseph    K,  Seaman,  James  B 


McGrall,  Arthur  F.,  Jr.pearson,  Martin 
Savage,  Richard  A.        Holt,  Edward  Y.,  Jr. 
Woodruff.  Paden  E.,  Jr. Evans,  Donald  L 


Ives,  Merton  R. 

Weller,  Paul 

Peabody.  Clifford  J. 

Eagle.  Joseph  N. 

Middleton,   Austin 
Jr. 

Hunter,  Daniel  B. 

Brier,  George  R. 

Rogers,  Harry  L..  Jr 
Hall.  William  D. 
Markham.   Edward 

Jr. 
Spark,  Michael  M. 
Richards,  Wayne  E. 
Meyer,  Edward  B. 
Parrott.  Robert  E. 
Arford,  Jack  O. 
Parnell,  Edward  A 


Jr. 


Murphree,  Thomas  E. 
Flores,  James  R. 
Jaworskl,  Edmund  W. 
Puckett,  Eugene  R. 
•  Petska,  Jack  J. 
Westerman,  Jack 
Schneeman,  Charles  J. 

Jr. 
Young.  Edwin  M. 
Zorack,  John  L. 
•Lenffer,  Guenther  W, 
Durnlng,  Robert  H. 
Cohoon,  Jack  A, 
Rice,  Kenneth  E. 
Hill,  Robert  E. 
Davis,  Ernest  K. 
Carper,  Esten  C.  Jr. 

„ Uflelman.  Paul  R. 

Hememann.  Hermann  vosmlk,  Joseph  M. 
Swanda,  Donald  F.         r-Hior.r»«tt«   rC.^^^  a 
Plaakett.  William.  Jr.     L^'^^Xo^^r'^  ""• 
?f5f°V^°7^  ''•  V,  .  Marousek"^  Lawrence  A. 
Mccarty,  Stewart  B.,     Cooney,  Arthur  R. 
Caridakls,  George 
Marlowe.  William  H. 
Gardner,  Marvin  D. 
Cummlngs,  Brian  J. 
Cowling,  David  R. 
Purdum,  Frederick  K. 
Masterpool,  William  J. 
Blank.  Howard  G. 
Erlckson,  Loren  T. 
Young,  James  R. 
Post,  Robert  J. 
Smith,  Robert  N. 
Hess,  John  J. 
Worster,  Lyie  H. 
DuCharm.  Roy  M. 
Bush,  Clayton  O. 
Marks,  Billy  C. 
Damm,  Raymond  C. 
Cashlon,  Dana  B. 
Howland.  Willis  T. 
Arkadls,  Nicholas  D. 
VanCleve,  Roy  R. 
Clifton,  William  R. 
Murphy,  Edward  S. 
Roeder,  Raymond  E.. 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Richard  M. 
Hopkins,  Frederick  W. 
Slvert,  Patrick  O. 
Hlttlnger,  Francis  R 

Jr. 
Smith,  Edward  E. 
Garm,  Philip  j. 
Trapnell,  Nicholas  M., 

Jr. 
Deptula,  Edwin  A. 
Thompson,  Carl  B.,  Jr. 
Swords.  John  J. 
McCloskey,  Donald  V. 
Sullivan.  Ralph  E. 
Paradis,  Eugene  J. 
Newsom,  RoUle  D. 
Hudson.  Floyd  O. 
Counselman.  John  D. 
Chrlstoloe,  John  N. 


Jr. 
Dowlearn,  Donald  W. 
Steinway,  Robert  A. 
Dlcus,  William  A.,  Jr. 
Zlegler,  Leland  E. 
Curwen,  Bertram  H., 

Jr. 
Norfolk,  Ira  P. 
Hanlfln,  Robert  T..  Jr 
Mazzuca,  Paul,  Jr. 
Hecker,  James  S. 
Segner,  Donald  R. 
Whltebread,  Robert  C 
Reed.  Jack  L. 
Schreler,  William  J. 
White,  William  J. 
Miller,  Robert  T. 

Bousquet,  Arthur  R. 
New,  Noah  C. 
Pytko,  Albert  R. 
Llllich,  Gerald  L. 
looker,  Donald  K. 
Morgan,  James  L. 
Drury,  John  W. 
Fredericks.  Harold  D. 
Morrison.  Karl  D. 
Davis,  William  J. 
Dawson,  Thomas  E. 
Foi,  George  C. 
Hunt,  Forest  J. 
Shutler,  Philip  D. 
Izzo,  Robert  E. 
Galbraith,  Thomas  H. 
Arkland,  Ezra  H. 
Jesse.  William  L. 
KUefoth,  George  C. 
Messina,  Anthony  V. 
Belbustl,  Albert  F. 
Timmes,  Edward  A. 
Simpson,  Parks  H. 
Steed.  Robert  E. 
Buck,  John  * 
Pietl.  Jerome  N. 
Walsh,  John  J. 
Henry.  Kenneth  W. 


Crocker,  William  G. 

Hanlon.  Edmund  W. 

Stewart,  Gerald  H. 

Morrow.  Richard  C. 

McAlee,  George  E. 

Kleess.  George  J. 

Fields,  Paul  R. 

Covert,  Bert  R.,  Jr. 

OConnell.  James  P. 

Slgmon.     Emmett     B 
Jr. 

Brimmer.  Donald  R. 

Marchette.  Donald  E. 

Sharon,  EkDnald  W. 
Jones.  Donald  R. 
Stuart.  Vaughn  R. 
Gahlll,  John  J.  H. 
Gallman,     James     R 

Jr. 
Phelps,    Laurence    M 

Cr. 
Alderman,  Harry  L. 
Werner,  Robert  F. 
Fly,  Jerry  D. 
Wirth,  LeRoy  K. 
Dickey.  Robert  R.  HI 
Collins,  Edward  E. 
Brown,  Travis  D. 
Kenyon,  Jorls  F. 
Nolan,  Jack  L. 
Carey,  Richard  E. 
Hall.  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Sisson,  Donald  D. 
Coffman,  Harold  L. 
Utter,  Leon  N 


Baxter,  John  E. 
Campbell,  William  W. 
Bahner.  Robert  H. 
Osserman.  Stanley  J. 
Cory.  Orle  E. 
Geddes,  David  G. 
Shortsleeves.  Vernon 

C 
Fuller.  George  E. 
Troxler,  George  W. 
..Schoenberger,  Leonard 
Kelly.  Hercules  R..  Jr. 
Vogt.  Timothy  8. 
Smith,  George  W. 
Skvarll,  Warren  J. 
Gunning,  Thomas  I, 
Taft.  Leonard  C. 
Kapctan.  Nick  J. 
.  MacLean.  James  H. 
Ashley.  Maurice  C  .  Jr 
.Tiiylor.  Robert  W. 
Ncfdham.  Robert  C, 
JackEon.  Mallett  C  ,  Jr. 
Miller.  John  H. 
Nolan.  Harry  J. 
Peard.  Roger  W.,  Jr. 
■Sherman.  Warren  C. 
Wentworth.  William 
Johnson.  John  M..  Jr. 
Barrie.  Raymond  L.. 

Jr. 
Maiden,  Robert  F. 
Francis,  Richard  H. 
Saunders,  William  F 

Jr. 
Brown,  Ralph  H. 


McPoland.  Edmund  C.Relssner,  Pierre  D.,  Jr 

m^^     •nA.t ...  r».     ,  ,        —  


King,  Ethmer  W. 
Altken,  Hugh  8. 
Adams,  Nate  L.,  n 
Scott,  Kenneth  M. 
Doezema,  Richard  M. 
Reames,  John  A. 
Pollock.  Edwin  A..  Jr. 
Duncan.  Edward  P. 
Starek.  Robert  H. 
Morris,  Edward  C. 
Sevlllan,  Robert  C. 
Hermes,  Jack  M. 
Cunllffe,  Bruce  F. 
Kelley.  David  D.,  Jr. 
Eddy,  Rodger  I. 


Tubbs,  Henry  W.,  Jr. 

Dawe.  Harold  L..  Jr. 

Kennlngton,  Charles 

R  ,  Jr. 
Schiweck,  Kenneth  W. 
Hall,  Wayne  L. 
McElroy,  Robert  L. 
Lubka,  Basile 
Sturgell,  Charles  B. 
Jones.  Charles  M.  C  . 

Jr 
Hunt.  Robert  G..  Jr. 
Gober,  James  R. 
Hatch,  Harold  A. 
Sparks,  William  F. 


Newton,  Minard  P.,  Jr.  White.  Thomas  B.,  Jr 
Williams,  Kenneth  C.    Roberts,  Dwlght  B. 


Degernes,  Mayhlon  L 

Jr. 
Glasgow.  Joseph  M. 
Strauley,  Wesley  E. 
Hetrlck,  Lawrence  W. 


Brlden,  Derrell  C. 
Parsons,  Tom  D. 
Hayward.  George  E. 
Henzel.  Hans  W. 
Sheppe.  Richard  W. 


McCarthy.  R.  Michael   Lindell,  Alan  M 


Gibson,  Tom  L. 
McClure.  Mack  R. 
Eason,  Raymond  S. 
Salvo.  Victor  A. 
Heyer,  Wallace  A. 
Allen,  Merle  W. 
Jenkins,  Morris  N. 
Mason,  Ronald  A. 


Deen.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Conroy,  John  F. 
MerrlU,  Wlllard  D. 
Taylor.  Joseph  Z. 
Hoover,  Miles  M..  Jr. 
Scruggs,  Robert  L. 
Turner,  Kenneth  E. 
Hcppe.  Henry,  ni 


Zimmerman,  Cullen  C  Rlngwood,  Thomas  E., 


Winter,  Robert  M. 
Balzer,  George  T. 
Roe,  Patrick  C. 
Brown.  Dale  L. 
Wayerskl.  Joseph  R  , 

Jr. 
Andersen,  Frank  R. 
Tief .  Francis  W. 


Jr. 

Wilson,  James  S. 
Speckart,  Eugene  O. 
Devlne.  Lewis  H. 
West,  Richard  H. 
Opfar,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Kllleen,  Calhoun  J. 
Lockhart.  Robert  L. 


Schled,  John  P. 
Heppert,  John  R. 
Rlegert.  Theophll  P. 
Troen,  Luther  O. 
Gagne.  Walter  \..  Jr. 
Cook,  Andrew  B. 
Belden,  John  G. 
Bassett,  William  D.. 

Jr. 
Commlskey,  Henry  A 

Sr. 
Carver,  Ivll  L. 
Anderson.  Tilton  A. 
Snipes.  Thomas  G. 
Woods,  Harry  D. 
Hayn^,  George  A.  P. 
Beard,  Wendell  O. 
WhiUng,  Charles  8. 
Lawrence.  Randlett  T. 
Jarman,  Charles  V. 
Englehart,  Samuel  E. 
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Wall.  Theodore  R. 
Waller,  LltUeton  W.  T.. 

n 

Merrltt.  Max  A. 
Townsend,  Jack  X. 
Karukin,  David  S. 
Ogllvie,  Bruce  C. 
Musgrove.  Edgar  F. 
Haggerty,  John  W..  UI 
Miller.  Richard  R. 
Eyer.  Clyde  L. 
Harris,  Allen  S. 
Magness,  Byron  L. 
McCarthy,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Grabowsky,  Fred 
Smith.  Albert  C,  Jr. 
Dickson,  John  R. 
Peterson,  Wlllard  S. 
Greenstone,  John  R. 
Eykyn.  Richard  G. 


The  following- named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualiflcaUon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Schauppner,  Ernest 
G. 

•Annas,  Themlstocles 
T. 

•Thompson.  William 
A. 

•Jordan,  Branch 

•Shlppen.  William  D. 

•Farley.  William  F, 

•Epps.  Thomas  B.,  Sr. 

•Start.  Raymond  J. 

•Dillon,  JlnunleL. 

•Gelster,  Herbert  H. 

•Llndermauth,  Donald 
L. 

•Poorman,  Donald  W. 

•St.  Germain,  Donald 
C. 

•Johnson,  Joe  L. 

•Wilson,  Charles  W. 

•Vugteveen,  Harold  L. 

•Seisslger,  John  E. 

•Thornton,  Dale 

•Elstner,  EarlT. 

•Knapp,  Charles  W. 

•Mclntyre.  Phihp  G. 

•Koethe,  Prank  R. 

•Rehftis.  James  R.  A. 

•Hill,  BUly  J. 

•Smola,  John  K. 

•Burin,  Michael 
•Walker,  Phillip  C. 
•Winheld,  Charles  R. 
•Glancy,  Robert  F. 
•Ford,  Charles  T. 
•Visage,  Billy  F. 
•Seymour,  Rufus  A. 
•Costello,  Prank  P.,  Jr 
•Baker,  Charles  E. 
•Eckmann,  Ronald  P. 
•Cook,  Gorton  C. 
•Donnelly,  Thomas  E. 
•McCaffrey.  Joseph  J. 
•Barth.  Olav 
•Coleman.  Joseph  E 

Jr. 
•Allison,  James  O. 
•Newmark,  Charles  C. 
•Rilling,  Fred  C,  Jr. 
•Farns worth.  Francis 

W.,  Jr. 
•Colleton,  Francis  X. 
•Wright,  Herbert  L. 
•Iverson,  Rhonald  D. 
•Weiland,  Joseph  K. 
•Haggard.  Robert  G. 
•Johnson.  Lee  R. 
•Wills.  Daniel 
•Kaasmann,  Bernard 

A. 


•Smith,  Richard  B.. 

Jr. 
•Johnson,  Robert  C. 
•Wickham.  John  C. 
•Plauche,  Brockman 

L. 


•Diamond,  Donald  L. 
•Barrett,  Richard  C. 
•Cahill.  Edward  D.. 
Jr. 


•Lee.Ktirt  C.  E. 

Hoffman,  Olin  V.,  Jr. 

Vanderswag.  Irwin  J. 

Ferguson,  Robert  W. 

Hannan,  James  E. 

Krleger,  Roy  E. 

Guthelnz,  Joseph  R. 

Walsh,  Ronald  L. 

Day,  John  R. 

Williams,  Kenneth  W. 

Buckon,  William  E. 

Carroll,  John  T. 

Maher,  James  E.,  Jr. 

Patrick,  Victor  E. 

Day,  Warren  H..  Jr. 

Henn,  Howard  R. 

Steele,  Raymond  B. 

Holllngshead,  John  S. 

Solves.  Rudolph  W. 

Price,  Joseph  V. 

Vaught,  Richard  H. 

Hyslop,  Kenneth  D. 

McKee,  Roland  D. 

Gray,  Alfred  M..  Jr. 

Buckman,  John  O. 

Roberts,  Stanley  G.,  Jr. 
Parrlngton,  Norman 

C.  Jr. 
Enoch.  John  T. 
Kern,  Richard  J. 
Burrltt.  Richard  R. 
Shlnbaum.  Marvin  S. 
Allen,  Terence  M. 
Ward,  Ouy  W. 
Hoffner,  Charles  W. 
Guay,  Gerald  F. 
Oden,  Thomas  8. 
Wilson,  George  M. 
Huguenln,  Sidney  A.. 

Jr. 
Bell,  Ray  H. 
Lyons.  Robert  J. 
Sanford.  Dale  W. 
Romano,  Carlo 
Bonsall,  William  O. 
Halght,  William  P. 
Gaut,  Donald  L. 
Maclnnis.  Joseph  A. 
Anderson.  WllllBm  D. 
Albers,  Vincent  A. 
Holmes,  Lee  M 
Fortmeyer,  Raymond 
D. 

Froncek,  Richard  A. 
Bergmann.  Henry  C. 
Metzko.  John  J. 
Fulham.  Donald  J. 
Helsel,  James  F. 
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Beedy,  Tbomaa  M. 
LlndeU,  CUffard  A. 
Bodnar,  Nicholas  K. 
Wagner.  Douglas  A. 
Crist,  Oeorge  B. 
WUllams,  Justin.  Jr. 
Ripley,  Oeorge  H. 
Welnert,  Frederick  R 
Moody,  Ralph  P 


Colby,  Dwaln  A. 
Kansler,  Raymond  H. 
Taylor,  Harry  B. 
Gelger,  WlUlam  J. 
Budd,  Talman  C,  H 
Buthazer,  Warren  C. 
German,  Paxil  K.,  Jr. 
PlTBt,  Ralph  D. 
Olds,  James  H. 


Lavlgne,  Arthur  W.  J. 
Graham,  Edward  T, 

Jr. 
McLane,  Donald  C,  Jr. 
Steinberg,  Melvln  J. 
Jones,  Robert  I. 
Johnston,  Paul  M. 

Dorman,  John  P. 
Munson,  James  D. 


Chesla,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Lee,  Thomas  I. 
Reddlck,  Cleveland 

N.  F..  Jr. 
Witt.  LewlB  C. 
Cornwall,  Oerald  B. 
Lynch,  Ronald  J. 
Fitzgerald.  Edward  P. 
Whalley.  Albert 


February  5 


Ammentorp.  Warren  L.Brewster,  Albert  E.,  Jr.      Thompson.  Alva  F.,  Jr  PhllllDs.  John 


Crltz,  Richard  L 
Gregory,  Rawley  M. 
Glpeon,  Sam  M.,  Jr. 
Hyndman,  C3«rald  H. 
Gray,  D'Wayne 
Bailey,  Earl  W. 
Crews,  Sugene  E. 
Plaher,  Lawrence  W. 
Herbert,  Clayton  G., 

Jr. 
Scott,  John  A. 
Coulter,  Rlcbard  W. 
Macy,  WUUam  T. 
Kelcn,  Natbanlel  N. 
Stanley,  John  R. 
Rocbe,  John  F.,  m 
Rochford.  Edward 

Jr. 
Oallen,  Malcolm  C. 
Bnell.  Bradley  S. 
Runkle,  Harry  M. 
Bhoults,  Sugene  E. 
Folaom,  Charles  A. 
MnManus,  Walter  J. 
Butler,  Owen  J. 
Mullen.  Artbur  L.,  Jr. 
Shanahan,  James  L. 
Hefty,  MUton  T. 
Faulk,  Samuel  G. 
Tribe,  Stanley  O..  Jr. 
Keeling,  Harold  J. 
Brown,  Tbomas  S. 
Berg,  Donald  R. 
Bowser.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Gould.  John  P..  Jr. 
Ooggln.  Thomas  P. 
Perea.  Horaclo  S. 
Ouatltls,  Bernard  V. 
Andrlllunas,  Francis 
Riley.  William  E.,  Jr. 
Hutter,  Harold  H.  J. 
Hennegan.  Joseph  E. 
Luley,  Ronald  K. 
Otteraaezi.  Robert  M. 
Gray,  Thomas  F. 

Aspinwall,  Glen  S. 
Knobel.  William  H. 
Buran,  PliUlp  F. 
Jobnson.  Oliver  K.,  Jr. 


Taber,  Richard  D. 
Lawler,  Oeorge  P. 
Morrill.  David  W. 
NellBon,  Roger  B. 
Kyle,  John  8. 
Rudolph,  William  E. 
Lonergan,  Harold  S. 
Townsend,  Edward  J. 
BJerke,  IXtwaln  E. 
Parker,  Evan  L.,  Jr. 
Olsen,  Herbert  F. 

HaU.  Bobby  R. 
Culllgan,  Thomas  M. 
Kllnedlnst,  James  C. 
Gunther,  Donald  £. 
Alexander,  Dan  C. 
J..McInnls,  Robert  W. 
Bailey,  Gamett  R. 
Malmgren,  B^ve^ett  L. 
King,  James  P. 
Elm  wood,  Robert  E. 
Grlffln,  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
GagUardo,   Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
Shilan,  Arthiu-  B. 
Chapell,  Donald  B. 
Johnson,  Edward  C. 
Braddon,  John  R. 
Flynn,  John  J. 
MUbrad.  Robert  L. 
Heath,  Prancla  J.,  Jr. 
Zelgler,  Lewis  I. 
Hayden,    William    K., 

ni 

Enderle,  Rodolf  o  R. 
Campbell,       Laurence 

A.,  in 
Bengele,     Charles     M.. 

Jr. 
Bowron,  Walter  F, 
Halllsey,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Bancroft,  John  V. 
Weir,  Kenneth  W. 
Crist,  Raymond  F.,  HI 
Huerta.  Oenaro 

Giuick,  Richard  O. 
Dean,  John  M. 
Blanton.  Harold  L..  Jr. 
Morgenthaler,  Wendell 

P.  C,  jy. 
McCandless,  John  R. 
Danlelson,  Dairell  C. 
Plrhalla,  PaxU  P. 
Tuning,  Edward  A. 
Slee,  Don  J. 
Jones,  Vernon  E. 
Fontenot,  Karl  J.,  Jr, 


Oliver.  Joseph  H..  Jr 

Phillips.  Rhys  J,  Jr. 

Spence,  Allan  J. 

Sautter,  liielvln  H. 

Polakoff.  Gerald  H. 

Smith.  Robert  H. 

Bethel.  William  F. 

McMillan.  David  R..  Jr.  Z^T^^j  ' 

Manning  Martin  F      ^Yf '  ^^^  ^ 

L^^'^tSeA.    Cottom.  John  W. 

Rogers.  William  W. 

Olney,  Herbert  F. 

DunweU,  Ronald  P. 

Morgan,  Thomas  R. 

Roberts.    William 

Jr. 
McOamey,    Bobert 

U 
Gibson.  Charles  R. 
Gentile,  Vincent  J. 
Click.  James  C. 
Daley,  Richard  F. 
LutE.  Tbeodore  J..  Jr. 
Kdebohls.  Hans  O. 
Henry.  Charles  W.  J. 
K\immerow,  Ray  G. 
Litsenberg,  Homer  L., 


in 

Wilson,  William  C. 
Plximmer,  James  R 
Price,  Kenneth  R. 
Allen.  Albert  N. 


Bird,  James  H.,  Jr. 

LewlB.  Bobert  W. 

Trescott,  Eugene  H. 

Green,  Austin  H. 

Andrews,  John  W. 
C-.  White,  Michael  E. 

Hodges.  Ervin  E. 
«•.  Turner,  FranX  P. 

Barlow.  Glen  H. 

Bates.  William  H. 

Hollls.  John  S. 

DePrlma,  Joseph 

Weise.  William 

Hyland,  Blchard  L. 

Cash,  Blchard  A. 

Thomas,  Spencer  F. 

Chrlstopherson,  James 
W. 


Borjesson,  Stanley  G. 
Hofstetter.  Bobert  E. 
Field.  Wells  L.,  m 
Huerllmann,  Ernest  A.. 
Jr. 


Davis,  Jack  W 
Gale,  John  R. 
Bucher,  William  E. 
Mlckle,  Don  A. 
Andrus.  Kermlt  W. 
Drovedahl,  Robert 
O'Brien.  John  A. 
Kuci,  Richard  A. 
Harris,  John  B. 
O'Brien.  William  J. 
Penny,  James  R. 
Kelly,  Thomas  J. 
Wallace,  Charles  P. 
Hagaman.  Harry  T. 
Duffleld,  Daniel  M.,  Jr 
Irion,  John  W.,  Jr, 
Benton.  William  D. 
Karker,  Floyd  A..  Jr. 
McCarthy.  Eugene  C. 
Johnson,  Frederick  S. 
Cheatham,  Ernest  C, 

Jr. 
Pickett.  Bayard  S. 
McGlone,  Vincent  P. 
Radtke.  Paul  O. 
Batchelder,  Sydney  H, 

Jr. 

Angelo,  Leon  N. 
Hunter,  Maurice 
Thomas.  William  J. 
Tolnay,  John  J 


Jones,  Joseph  P. 
Conlon.  James  P. 
Scoppa,  Joseph.  Jr. 

Snyder,  Louis  G. 
Powell,  RoUln  R.,  Jr. 
Whelan.  William  L. 
Kramer,  WUUam  K. 
Walker,  Dallas  R. 
McBwan,  Frederick  J. 
Gravel,  Marcus  J. 
Hlppler,  Rollin  E. 
Corliss.  Gregory  A. 
Balogh,  Howard  G. 
ODonnell.  Harold  F. 
Cox,  John  V. 
Johnson,  Floyd  J.,  Jr. 
Plblch.  Michael  J..  Jr. 
Moser.  Charles  P. 
Morris,  WUbur  J. 
St.  Amour,  Paul  A.  A. 
•WUlls,  Maxey  A. 
•Craumer,  Luther  C. 
•Lloyd.  Paul  V. 
•McCormlck,     Charles 

A..  Jr. 
,  •Holliday.  JohnH. 
*  Johansen.  Carl.  Jr. 
*WUklnson.  DeRonda 

A. 

McKonly,  Norman  E. 
Yeater,  Otto  L. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


•Seal,  Cecil  O. 
•Newman,  Jack  W. 
•Amlck.  Donald  D. 
•Layman,  Daniel  F. 
•Graham,  James  H. 
•Palonis.  Anthony  J. 
•Anderson,  James  L. 
•Baker,  Jesse  O. 
•Luttge,  WUUam  O. 

•Skinner,  Richard  P. 


•Grebenstein,  Edward 

E..  Jr. 
•Parker,  Roy  I. 
•Rldgway,  George  A. 
•Day,  Leslie  P. 
•Ratlgan.  James  W. 
•Matson,  Kenneth  S. 
•White,  John  L. 
•Vuokovlch.  Joe 

•Baker,  Thomaa 
•Mullen,  Joseph  B. 


,  Jr. 


•Gldley.  Ross  E. 
•Dubois,  John  H. 

The  foUowlng-named  women  officers  ot  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Watson.  Patricia  A.    •Halyorsen,  Marie  J 
•Hayes,  Theresa  M.       "Moroney,  EUen  B. 
•Ray,  Irene  L.  "Wrenn,  Jenny 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  at  captain: 


sieger,  Joseph.  Jr. 
Vlera.  Daniel  J. 
Howard,  John  G. 
Terrell.  Daniel  E..  Jr. 
Schmidt.  Laveen  D. 
Damone,  William  P. 
Martlng,  Henry  A. 
Babski,  Bruce  8. 
Jerrell,  James  D. 
Fischer,  Robert  W. 
Tyson.  Charles  J.,  ni 
Cooper,  Robert  M. 
Brackett,  Richard  C. 
Rocha,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Colbert,  Arthur  B. 
SUce.RayB. 
Fry,  Robert  L. 
Mllligan,  James  F. 
Portie,  Ralph 
Dewell,  Jack  L. 
Brause,  Bernard  B 
Chaney,  Guy  R. 
Foster,  Roger  D. 


Wheelock,  Richard  J. 
Cretney,  Warren  G. 
Jackson,  Harold  L.,  Jr. 
Martinelll,  Joseph  W. 
Kutchmarek.  Jene  R. 
Alchroth,  Donald  T. 
Andersen,  James  V. 
Ernst,  Vincent  M.,  Jr. 
Lee.  Richard  P. 
Mead.  John  E. 
Blakeman,  Wyman  U. 
Stewart,  Ray  N. 
Brandon,  Virgil  B. 
Beaver,  Carl  J. 
Hubner,  John 
Warn.  Lloyd  K. 
Lavelle.  John  B. 
Mlcheels,  Herman  M. 
Wright,  Frank  H. 
Shea,  Speed  P. 
Jr.Kron,  Ronald  W. 
Overturf ,  Charles  D. 
Svoboda,  Theodore  D. 


McDonald,  OUver  O.  Bishop,  Daniel  Q 
Johnson,  Victor  J..  Jr.  8a«ton,  Patrick  j 
Prather.  James  E.,  Jr.  Grattan.  Roland  it 
Telchmann,  David  A      •  •  " 


Latall,  Raymond  P. 
McBrlde,  James  P. 
Peck,  Matthew  B.,  Jr. 
Morlarty.  James  M. 
Sherman,  James  R. 
Redman.  Carroll  G. 
Gebsen,  Clarence  U. 
McCaughey,  Douglas 
A,  Jr. 

Gascolgne,  Donald  G. 
D'Angelo,  Samuel  E., 

in 
L«lpold,  Robert  D. 
Lovell,  Earl  F. 


Hedrick,  JQw>pii  c 
Bridges,  Robert  L.' 
Dlnnage,  Merrltt  W 
Smith,  Harry  B.,  Jr 
Murphy,  Dennis' j  " 
Hopkins.  Joseph  j 
Hasklns,  Jack 
McGulre,  WiUlam  D 
Gardner,  Grady  V 
Frey,  Francis  X. 
Cochran,  James  R.  w 
Martin,  Gene  H. 
Collins,  John  J 
Stapleton,  Cleo  P   j, 
RedelXs,  John  B    '     ' 


MacDonald,  George  N.  Archbold,  John 


Rosa,  WUllam  H.,  Jr. 

Brown,  Rangeley  A. 

Keck.  Louis  K. 

Taylor,  Hosea  E.,  Jr. 

Herbcr,  John  A. 

Patterson,  Frederick 
D.,  Jr. 

Black,  Charles  H. 

Edwards.  Raymond  W 

Marosek,  Joseph  R. 

Collier,  James  G. 

Ladd.  Bobby  T. 

Belli,  Roy  L. 

Coombe.  Donald  E. 

Block.  WUUam  E. 

Murray,  Michael  P. 

Miller,  Clarence  B..  Jr. 

Hubbard.  William  D. 

Glpson.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 

Williams,  Donald  G. 

Knowles,  Charles  H. 

Doser,  Joseph  O. 

Tlmmons,  Dwlght  R., 
Jr. 

Shirley,  Joe  W. 

Carson,  WlUlam  G,  Jr. 

Reese,  Clifford  E. 
Dereng.  Chester  P. 
Snyder,  Robert  L, 
Ledet,  Rodney  H. 
Relslnger,  Frederick  J. 
Mimdell,  Wilbur  L. 
OlubUato,  John  J. 
Wojcik,  Donald 
Lang,  Richard  H. 
Schaefer,  Donald  A. 
Larson,  Eddls  R. 
Hughes,  Ralph  L. 
Daniels,  Claude  M. 
WUcox.  Kenneth  H. 
Warner,  James  W. 
Moore,  Thomas  R. 
McCarthy,  John  J. 
Crelghton,  Robert  W. 
Parley.  Bob  W. 
Waunch.  Donald  S. 
Garrison.  Marvin  T., 

Jr. 
Peterka,  Bert  W. 
Summers,  Bennie  W. 
GUion,  Robert  A. 
Reichert,  John  P. 
Forbes.  David  T..  Jr. 
Markwlts,  Leonard  R. 
Helm,  Donald  C. 
WeUs.  James  A..  Jr. 
Gowdy,  Richard  J. 
Jorgenson.  Conrad  A. 
Hertberg.  Edward  C. 
Tcyeas.  George  B. 
Herther,  Herbert  M. 
Clayson,  Holly 
Gallagher,  Gerald  F. 


W., 


Earles,  Marcle  J. 
Keller,  Donald  B. 
Qulgley,  Richard  B 
Turner,  Leon  B. 
Rlney,  Francis 
Ritts,  Robert  O. 
Andrews.  Roi  e. 
Pierce,  Edward  R. 
Puetterer.  Paul  W. 
Cote.  Normand  a 
Stark.  Alfred  B. 
Chlnner,  John  W, 
Deutschlander.  Her- 
man C. 

Crowley,  James  A. 
Ledbetter,  Walter  R 

Jr. 
Roder,  Henry  W. 
Jones,  Thomas  W. 
Beach.  Richard  J. 
Ritchie,  Richard  O. 
Begnaud,  Pierre  H. 
Buschhaus,  Ernest  W. 
Weatherford,  Edwin  G 
Bustos,  Robert  O. 
Crandell.  John  B. 
Ryan,  Patrick  j. 
Kent,  Gary  D. 
Dewey,  Henry  C. 
DeLaughter,   Carl 
.     Jr. 

Burt,  Wayne  F. 
Gasparine,  Louis.  Jr. 
Armstrong,  Rlchan]  F 
Rosenthal.  Joseph  8. 

Goller,  Winston  0. 
Godby,  Lawrence  J. 

Carroll,  Daniel  I. 
Draayer,  Lloyd  J. 
Stephens,    Arthur   C 

Jr. 
McKenna,  George  X. 
Ryder,  James  N. 
Rubrecht,  WllUam  W. 
Kress,  Herbert  W. 
Colt,  Francis  E. 
Forhan,  James  F. 
Thompson.  Milton  G. 
Reld,  Robert  D. 
Bergstrom,  Carl  F.,  Jr. 
Anderson.    Arthur   B., 

Jr. 

Dlllow.  Walter  R. 
Cornish.  John  F..  Jr. 
Proctor.  Ralph  D. 
Todd,  Larrance  M. 
Stendahl,    Walter    B., 

Jr. 
Clewes.  John  E. 
Dunn,  RuaseU  M.,  Jr. 
Wleland,  Richard  A. 
Medina,  Thomas  J. 
Riddell,  WllUam  R. 
Norton,  Jerome  L. 


Mura,  Michael 
Sypniewskl,  WUllam  A.Blanc,  Richard  J. 
Donnelly,  Joseph  A.     Bond,  Henry  J. 
VanManen,  Charles  M.  Murphy,  Bdmond  J 


.Jr. 


Fillmore,  Walter  D. 
Boalch,  Dennis  F. 
Jaross,  James 
Cimimlns,  Billy  R. 
Wise,  Robert  C. 


Lottsfeldt,  Peter  F. 
Dunn.  John  D. 
Fogo,  Wallace  E. 
Pierce,  James  D. 
Boozman,  Paul  G. 


1963 

furstenberg,  LawrencePeterson,  Perry  M. 
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Howe,  Donald  L. 
Snider.  Howard  L. 
Charlton,  Albert  K. 
smith,  Donald  G. 
prather.  Richard  L. 
Dean,  Clyde  D. 
Carr,  Gerald  P. 


Lyttle.  Dan  J.  C. 
Henderson.  Ted  R. 
MacPherson,  Robert  T. 
Williams,     Clifton    C, 
Jr. 

Townsend,  Thomas  A. 
Mathews,  Frederick  A. 


McKlnstry.  WiUiam  E.Jones,  Robert  C. 


Lukeman.  Anthony 
Lacey.  PVed  E..  Jr. 
Spreltzer.  Richard  L. 
Frledrlchs.  Phillip  B, 
Badeker,  Roger  W. 
Carlson.  Gary  L. 
Stratford.  WiUiam  K. 
Ready.  Bobby  J. 
Hamlin,  Thomas  M. 
Hagerty,  Roger  C. 
Gannan,  Henry  R.,  Jr.  Coleman.  Ellsworth  P. 

Egan.  Martin  J.,  Jr.       Belt.  James  L. 
Harrison,  Jerry  M. 

The  followlng-nan\ed  officers  ol  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

•Stlngley.  Patrick  R.      •  Acott.  Richard  D. 


Sanford.  Glen 
Self.  WUllam  R. 
Brsdshaw,  Harvey  D. 
Kirby,  Bobert  W. 
Stephens,  WlUard  M. 
Jones.  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Sleplcka,  Alois  A. 
Spencer,  Noel  W.,  Jr. 
Barstow,  Charles  A. 
smith,  Uoyd  W.,  Jr. 


•Plel.  Mervln  A. 
•Psaros,  George  C. 
•Black,  Harry 
•Simon,  Clyde  C. 
•Albro,  Raymond   C, 

Jr. 
•L.ecky.  Timothy  B. 
•Llnnemann,  John  A. 
•Rogers,  Jack  J. 
•Booher,  Bobert  B. 
•Doran,  Bobert  R. 
•Reynolds.  Charles  A. 
•Ijaaseter,  Lee  T. 
•Conley.  Charles  K. 
•Hoar,  Joseph  P. 
•James,  Robert  L. 
•Haupt,  Hans  S. 
•Kiene.  Christian  F. 
•English.  John  P. 


•  Ades.  Robert  K.,  Ill 
•Endresen.  Danny  A. 
•Henry,  Norman  E. 
•Legge.  JohnB. 
•Hanaston,  Jack  P. 
•Neal.  Robert  G..  Jr. 
•Huebner,  Anthony  C. 
•Martin,  Robert  J. 
•Blacklngton,    Robert 

C,  Jr. 
•Griggs,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
•Reynolds,  Angus  S  . 

Jr. 

•Gerard,  Charles  G. 
•Salas.  Francisco  U. 
•Hammack,  Tommy  R. 
•Murray,  James  W. 
•Powell,  FerreU  P..  Jr. 


•IfcCrindle,  Ronald  B  *Glea8on,  Richard  E. 


•Ramssel,  David  R. 
•Dunn,  John  L. 
•McMahon.  Bernard 
•Brooks.  Robert  P. 
•Marada,  Joseph  P. 
•Slater.  John  P. 
•Wells,  Richard  C. 


•Mclntyre,  Melvln  J. 
•McNally,  Paul  F. 
•Embry,  John  P.  J. 
•Laughlln,  William  S., 

Jr. 
•Walsh,  Gerald  E. 
•Hart,  George  R. 


•Treadwell,  Russell  P.'Bottesch.  Terrenoe  M. 
•Mllllce.   Kenneth    P.,  •Lewis.  Robert  D. 

Jr.  •Hoffman,  Richard  L. 

•SquiUace,  Oaetano  P.  •Davis,  Jay  M.,  Jr. 
•Homer,    William    H..  •Moore,  Royal  N..  Jr. 


Jr. 
•FsBsler.  Gerald  D. 
•Lessard.  Paul  F. 
•Angus.  Thomas  P. 
•Mann.  KUlot  F. 


•Makeever,  Harrison  A. 
•Payton,  Luther  L.,  Jr. 
•Amick,  Lewie  E.,  Jr. 
•Poore,  Horace 
•Galley,  Lloyd  E. 


•Redding,  WUUam  P..  •Pederson,  Richard  J. 


Jr. 
•Bates.  William  S. 
•Tardy,  James  S. 
•Revell,  Joseph  E. 
•Hughes,  Laurice  M. 
•McSweeney 

R. 
•Pyne.  Richard  S. 
•Gardner.  Oeorge  L. 
•Johansen.  Peter  J. 
•Firnstahl.  Vernon  E. 
•Blaul,  Daniel  J. 
•Hagan.  James  T.,  HI 
•Wheeler,  Eugene  L. 
•Fagerskog,  Henry  D. 
•Chereson.  Robert  S. 
•Palmer,  BUly  J. 
•  Johnson,  Oerald  L. 
•Solan.  John  M. 
•McGaw,  WiUiam  A. 

Jr. 


•James,  Joseph  L. 
•Thlen,  Robert  L. 
•York,  Everett  E. 
•Roman.  Donald  J. 
•Kynion,  Kaye  M. 
Harold  'Arnold,  Curtis  G. 
•Cook,  Ernest  T.,  Jr. 
Weir,  Charles  J. 
•Cooper,  Harlan  C,  Jr. 
•Overmyer.  Robert  F. 
•Lovell.  JohnH..  II 
•Rlgg,  Richard  J. 
•Duffy.  Patrick  E. 
•McLaughlin,  George 

D,  Jr. 
•Gardner.  Benjamin 

W. 
•Sisley,  Frederick  E. 
•Shaw,  Phillip  E. 
•Catoe,  Christopher 
•Czerwlnski.  John  J. 


•Nielsen.  Daniel  F.  M..  •Shuman,  William  D. 
Jr.  •Summerlln,  BUly  M. 

•Jones,  Arthur  L.,  HI    •Kieselbach.  Philip  J. 
•Barnsley.  WiUiam  C.    •Hester.  Charles  K. 


•Rivella.  Hemon  J. 
•Drury,  Michael  C. 
•Biu-nette,  Robert  D. 
•MorrU.  Calvin  M. 
•DavU.  WUUam  G. 
•CoUlson,  Walter  N., 

Jr. 
•Sutton,  Verl  D. 
•Howell,  Gordon  E. 
•Llndauer.  Jerry  D. 
•Curl,  James  R. 
•Rebstock,  Werner  F. 

•Tiffany,  Russell  B. 
•Taylor,  Madison  L. 
•Welty.  Michael  F. 
•Floyd,  William  C. 
•Sullivan,  Louis 
•Smartz.  Joseph  J. 
•Ledeboer,  Willis  D. 
•Hocevar,  Francis  A. 
•Ross.  James  W. 
•Sweitzer.    Merrill    A,, 

Jr. 
•Sclaldone.  Prank,  Jr. 
•Seed,  Richard  J.,  in 
•Jersey,  David  E. 
•Stremlow.  George  J. 
•Mockler,  Edward  M. 
•Ayers,  James  W. 
•Thompson.  Daryl  W. 
•Read,  Harold  D. 
•Osmondson, 

Eugene  L. 
•Paganelli.  John  J. 
•Ruane.  Joseph  D. 
•OBrien,  Richard  V., 

Jr. 
•Leonard.  William  H. 
•Foti,  Joseph  G. 
•Lemon.  Douglas  W. 
•MlUer,  Harl  J. 
•Stewart.  Douglas  P. 
•Appezzato,  Ralph  J. 
•Alford.  Donald  F. 
•Hughes,  Richard  D. 
•Walters.  WlUlam  H. 
•Ross,  David  L. 
•Carlton.  Richard  L. 
•Bailey,  Gene  E. 
•Grubbs.  Wendell  O. 
•Ondrlck.  Robert  M. 
•Simpson.  Patrick  S. 
•Caton,  James  R. 
•Melssner.  Howard  W. 
•Turner,  James  D. 
•Lewis,  Floyd  C. 
•DeMartino, 

Pasquale  W. 
•Knight.  James  R. 
•Chalmson.  Ross  C 
•McDonough. 

Michael  R. 
•Reed.  Robert  W. 
•MUler.  Donald  E.  P. 
•Ditto.  John  H. 
•Warfleld.  Harry  R. 
•Abney.  Robert  D. 
•Alexander.  Charles  R. 
•Stoffey.  Robert  K. 
•Merrlhew.  Ronald  E. 
•Bishop,  Richard  A. 
•Htiffman,  Donald  R. 
•No tine.  Daniel  M. 
•Nappi.  Louis  T. 
•Krebs.  John  F. 
•CoUlns,  Carl  G. 
•Alexander.  Robert  B. 
•Keith.  Charles  R. 
•Burkhart,  Arthur  E. 
•Horton.  Samuel  M. 
•Kelly,  Daniel  A. 
•Kerwin.  Paul  C. 
•Stumpf,  Thomas  A. 
•Rutledge,  Bobby  G. 
•Martin,  Raymond  H. 
•Tutterrow,  James  H. 
•Pugate.  Ray  A. 
•BerchlolU,  Kent  V. 
•Alley,  Rodney  H.,  Jr. 
•Marsh.-\n,  William  H, 


•Wood,  David  V. 
•Domlnquez. 
Marino  T. 
•Tafle,  Henry  W. 
•Stevens.  John  D. 
•Chase,  WlUlam  E. 
•Daugherty,     Charles 

L..  Jr. 
•Cox.  George  P. 
•Baldwin,  WllUam  S. 
•  Judkins,  Paul  G. 
•Browne.  Edward  R. 

•Wakefield,  Robert  H. 
•Phenegar.  Wesley  R , 

Jr. 
•Poster,  Edward  B. 
•Prewltt,  Robert  C. 
•McElroy.  Theodore 

R. 
•Bowman,  Bruce  B. 
•Stevenson,  Samuel 

H. 
•lies.  Jacob  E. 
•Bynum,  Franklin  D. 
•Thomas,  WUlardT. 
•Bown.  Rodney  L. 
•Keating.  Daniel  J.. 

Jr. 
•Van  Antwerp. 

WiUiam  M.  Jr. 
•Deegan,  Gene  A. 
•Keller.  Noel  J. 
•MoUneaux,  Joseph 

F..  Jr. 
•McNelly,  John  F 
Rasavage,  John  R. 
Navadel.  George  D. 
StcfTen.  .\llan  J. 
Cooper,  Jerome  G. 
.Smaldoiie.  Ronald  A. 
Bii.s.s.  Richard  H. 
Mayers.  Kenneth  E. 
Culver.  Richard  O.,  Jr. 
Sirpmic,  Anthony  W. 
Ijommons.  Jimmy  B. 
Charles.  Robert  S. 
Held.  Arthur  E. 
Schenck,    Kennell    I., 

Jr. 
House,  Edward  L.,  Jr. 
Graham.  Robert  J. 
Jenkins.  Jerry  H. 
McNutt.  Kenneth  A. 
Gratto,  Joseph  M. 

Whipple,  Oliver  M. 
Willmarth.  John  M. 
Aiken,  Thomas  H. 
Fergxison,   A^illlam    C, 

III 
Douse,  George  H. 
Cuthrell.    Donald    W, 

Jr. 
Bucknam.  Howard  V. 
Knowles.  Robert  C. 
Hemingway.  John  W. 
Wright,  Ronald  W. 
Praser,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Baker,  Horace  W. 
Martin.  Warren  L. 
Taylor,  Bruce  C. 
Butchart,  Edward  W. 
Kandra,  Myron  J. 
Burger.  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Brackman.    James   T„ 

II 
Houseman.  William  B. 
Chambliss.  John  C. 
Cobb,  Jerry  L. 
Carty,  John  J. 
Yon.  Dandridge  H. 
Booth,  Francis  D. 
Brill.  Arthur  P..  Jr. 
Clark.  Robert  L. 
U'ren,  WUllam  F.  H., 

Jr. 
Knapper.  Roger  E. 
Russo,  Anthony  R. 
Reeves.  Thomas  L. 
Lindseth,  Clarence  D. 
Langton,  Robert  E. 
Caswell.  Russell  J. 
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La  we,  Richard  C. 
Auten,  Don  E. 
McCabe,  John  G. 
Dougherty,  Paul  K. 
Paige.  Reld  B. 
Hanley,  BCchael  J. 
Henry,  James  W. 
Collins.  Larry  M. 
York,  Geoffrey  A. 
Wanner.  Sanford  B. 
Means.  Henry  N..  HI 
Tinker,  Alan 

Alexander,  Richard  H. 
Alllnder,  Myrl  W.,  Jr. 
Swenson,  Wayne  R. 
Oakley,  Cledlth  E. 
Murphy,  John  R. 
Cunningham,  Dennis 

M. 
Westphal,  Paul  E..  Jr. 
Davis.  Charles  E..  HI 
Parka.  Hugh  L.,  HI 
Roberts.  Alfred  M..  IH 
Andersen,  Donald  E. 
Simpson,  James  F. 
Granger,  Jamas  H. 
Polk.  Larry  J. 
Donnelly.  John  L. 
Byrnes,  Robert  E.,  Ill 
Gamer.  John  T. 
Day,  Berziard  C. 
Bergen.  Daniel  F. 
Hodge.  Gene  D. 
Caulfield,  Matthew  P. 
Slnnott,  WUllam  T. 
CarsweU,  Donn  A. 
Kelley.  John  D. 
VanNiman.  John  H. 
Biu-ke,  John  P. 
■  Bauer,  WiUiam  D. 
Brlneg&r.  Richard  L. 
Drlscoll,  Eugene  J..  Jr. 
Whiting,  Edward  R. 
Studer,  Edward  A. 
Pratt,  Thomas  M..  in 
Woodward.  Robert  L. 
Oravits.  Joseph  J. 
Brltton,  Oscar  W. 
Reynolds.  Richard  C. 
Doughty.  CUCord  C. 
Omer,  Jack  L. 
Mead,  WiUiam  H. 


Allen.  James  R. 
Cooper,  Matthew  T. 
VoweU,  David  E. 
Dean,  Bennett  R. 
Sweeney.  Smith 
Thlbault,  Dale  R. 
Wiggins,  Stanley  C. 
Wunderllch.  Leonard 

A. 
Warnicke,  Edward  A. 
Reczek.  Gerald  F. 
Walters.  Warren  S. 

Bowles,  Ray  W. 
Salmon,  Michael  D. 
Kirkham.  James  H. 
Smyth,  Thomas  J. 
Miller,  Anthony  D. 
Cormack,  Donald  H. 
Mulkey,  Jesse  G. 
Hanthorn.  Russell  L. 
Manazlr.  Charles  H. 
Dalberg.  .:;ame8  E. 
Raines,  R'tchard  C. 
Shroyer,  David  K.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Larry  K. 
Sudmeyer,  Paul  T. 
Ludwlck.  WlUlam  B. 
Huffcut.  WUllam  H., 

II 
Olson,  Reld  H. 
Dulaney,  Richard  L. 
Bohr,  Harper  L..  Jr. 
Beckwlth.  WlUlam  H. 
Curd,  James  H.  R. 
Maley.  Fredrlc  W. 
Lengauer,  George  T.. 

Jr. 
Wilson,  Robert  B. 
GlUlgan.  Adrian 
Rushing.  Cllftcin  L.,  Jr 
Hogaboom,  Pleter  L. 
Featherston,    Robert 

K. 
Robinson,  Donald  M. 
Merrlss,  William  D. 
Renner.  WUllam  A_ 
Toth,  James  E. 
Lanlgan,  John  D. 
Breltenbach,  Roy  G. 
Stewart,  Douglas  K. 
Austin,  RandaU  W. 
Thompson,  Amos  D., 

Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•McDorman,  Leroy  D.,  Bloodworth,  John  M. 

Jr.  Bridges,  Larry  W. 

•Seymour,  Kenneth  F.  Dearth.  Wayne  R. 
•McCraner,  James  N.  McOee,  David  O. 
•Smith,  WUUam  W.       Robinson,  Frederick  J. 
•Etevldson,  James  IT.      Waibel.  Leonard  C. 
•Hart,  Robert  W.,  Jr.     Butler,  John  W. 
•Kohnen,  Hubert 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Roberts,  Roberta  N.     Carlson.  Carol  J. 
Schlelchert.  Dolores  A.  Rick.  Nancy  T. 
Houser,  Peggy  S.  CarroU,  Nancy  A. 

Broetzman.  Marie  M.    McDuff.  CoUeene  M. 
Vertallno,  Carol  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qual- 


ification therefor  as 

Addams,  William  A  . 

II 
Albright,  Donald   A. 
Aleksic,    Walter   P. 
Alexander.  Joseph  H 
Allison,  Charles  R. 
Ammons.  Kenneth  L. 
Anderson,  Clifford  H. 
Anderson.  Gary  H. 
Anderson,  John  E. 
Andrews,  Louis  P. 


provided  by  law: 

AntoniUe.  Russell  T. 
Asanovlch.  Elie  M. 
Atkins,  George  W.  P., 

Jr. 
Babble.  Earl  R. 
Bacon.  James  N. 
Badolato.  Edward  V. 
Bagwell,  Charles  H. 
Baig.  Min»M. 
Bailey.  Alfred  D. 
Baker.  Clarence  L. 
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Baker,  Robert  L. 
Balaah,  Steve  B.,  Jr. 
Baldwin,  Larry  li. 
Bane,  Ronald  X. 
Bamlilll,  Dwlght  D. 
Bartel,  Jamee  A. 
Bartnlck,  Stanley  J. 
Base,  Murray.  Jr. 
Bastlan.  Dean  L. 
Baxter,  Tbomas  W. 
Beaudoln,  Leonard  J., 

Jr. 
Bechtol,  Bruce  E. 
Beehtol.  Joeeph  A.  L. 
Beck,  I>uane  C. 
Bennett,  Allan  L. 
Bennett,  Elizabeth  A. 
Bennett,  Jeeae  D.,  Jr. 
Bergman.  Donald  D. 
BergBtrom.  Alfred  R.. 

Jr., 
Bescb,  Edwin  W. 
Bethea,  William  D. 
Betz,  Tbomas  R. 
Bierman,  Edward  O. 
Blkakls,  Charles  N. 
Bilyeu,  Byron  L. 
Bivens,  Alfred  H. 
Bland.  Richard  P.  L. 
Blythe.   Ralph   A.. 
Boiler,  Lawrence  J 
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Daniel.  Jack  N. 
Darrow,  Donnie  L. 
Daubenspeck.  Lynn  A. 
Davey.  Judith  A. 
Davis.  Brian  P. 
Derbes.  David  Q. 
Desautels,  Ernest  J. 
Deshler,  George  O. 
Despotakls,  John  A. 
Dicker  son,  Michael  O. 
Dickson,  Bonneau  H., 

Jr. 
Diffen,  Ray  I. 
Dllweg.  Gary  T. 
Dobak.  :ahn  D. 
Dodd,  George  G. 
Dokos,  Chris  G..  Jr. 
Donnelly,  Francis  L. 
Douthit,  Nathan  C. 
Duncan,  Hubert  O. 
Dunn,  Theodore  R. 
Dusse,  Ronald  J. 
Edgell,  George  P. 
Eggleston,  George  D. 
Eirich,  Donald  G. 
Elgin,  Arthur  C,  Jr. 
Elpers,  David  J. 
Elrod,  McLowery 
Ennls,  Berlls  P. 
•''"•Enochs,  George  H. 
Eppinger,  Edward  A. 


Bomkamp,  Norman  H.  Erb,  Louis  P. 

Bowden.  Howard  J.        EverUl,  Peter  D 

Bower,  James  W. 

Bowere,  Gene  W. 

Bowlby.  Samuel  W. 

Bowman,  James  H. 

Bradbury,  Donald  L. 

Brandtner,  Martin  L. 

Braun,  Robert  A. 

Brltell,  Claudius  J. 

BroadweU,  Donald  N. 

Bronson,  James  V. 


Brooks,  Carl  E.,  Jr. 
Broome,  Eugene  P. 
Brown,  John  H. 
Brown,  Robert  J. 
Burgess,  Alan  E. 
Bitrgeas,  Richard  S. 
Burke,  Francis  M. 
Burkley,  George  W. 
Bums,  Charles  W. 
Bums,  James  P.,  HI 
Burton,  Lou  L.,  Jr. 
Byers.  Larry  E. 
Carlson,  Robert  A. 
Carroll,  Thomas  J. 
Cassel,  Louis  A. 
CatheU,  Peter  H. 
Cauley.  Bernard  J. 
Cavallaro.  Joseph  M. 
Cazares.  Alfred  P.,  Jr. 
Cemey.  William  P. 
Chambless.  Edward  L. 
Ciccone,  Ronald  G. 
Clark,  Prancls  S. 
Clark,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Clawson,  Roger  L. 
Clements,  Richard  P. 
Cochran,  Bruce  A. 
Coll,  Vincent  S. 
CoUins,  WUliam 
Conklln,  Raymond  C. 
Connor,  Brlah  K.,  Jr. 
Oonrad,  Frederick  A. 
Cooke,  John  P. 
Cooper,  William  J. 
Copeland,  Randolph 

G. 
Core,  George  E. 
Costa,  Keith  A. 
Coulter.  Robert  S. 
Cox,  Donald  C. 
Craig,  Frederick  B. 
Crampton,  James  H. 
Crawford,  Ronald  W. 
Culver.  John  L. 
Curley.  Michael  H. 
Cutoomb,  David  H. 
Dabney,  WUllam  H. 


Farnsworth,  Charles  E. 
Farrlngton,  Daniel  O. 
Fehnel,  Richard  A. 
Feitel.  Joseph  Y.,  Jr. 
Ferris.  Roger  E. 
Pllkins,  Eleanor  E. 
Filson,  John  R. 
Flaharty,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Flynn,  Robert  G. 
Forbes,  Philip  A. 
Foster,  Karl  A. 
Fox,  Raymond  P. 
Friedl,  Richard  C. 
Friend,  Gerald  E. 
Priis.  David  J. 
Pullem,  Donald 
Fulmer,  Mark  T. 
Fuqua,  Beverly  B. 
Gale,  Robert  T. 
Gamer,  Peter  P. 
Oann,  Robert  B. 
Gardner,  Phillip  B. 
Garrlott,  John  W. 
Oatz,  Frederic  Lu 
Gay,  Charles  B.,  Jr. 
Oaynor,  Paul  B. 
Germer,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Gibbons,  Joel  W.,  HI 
Gibbs,  Joseph  W.,  m 
Oiir,  Urban  L. 
Gilbert,  Jan  R. 
GiU,  John  P. 
Gillespie,  Gary  L. 
Gleeson,  Richard 
Glover,  Douglas 
Goodwyn,  George  W.. 

Jr. 
Gorman,  Merle  W. 
Gormley,  Joan  C. 
Gosnell,  Harold  C,  Jr. 
Grant,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
Greene,  Bruce  A. 
Griffln,  Wa3rne  G. 
Grubbs.  William  A.,  m 
Gnmer.  John  M. 
Gruning,  Charles  R. 
Guy,  John  W. 
Hahn,  Warren  G. 
Hale,  Lynn  A. 
Handrahan,  Robert  Q. 
Hanson,  Chester  E. 
Harbiaon,  Charles  E. 
Harlan.  Robert  R. 
Harris.  Henry  W..  Jr. 
Harris.  Richard  I. 
Harter.  Gary  D. 
Hatfield.  Maynard  A. 


Hathaway,  John  A. 
Hawley,  George  T. 
Hayes,  Prank  S. 
Hell,  Thomas  C.  Jr. 
Helnlsch.  Roger  P. 
Helm,  John  H. 
Hendricks,  Nelson  P. 
Hlldebrandt,  Earl  W. 
Hitchcock,  Gene  R. 
Hock,  Kemper  L. 
Hofmann,  David  H. 
Holdaway,  Karl  S. 
Holman,  Robert  S. 
Hopkins,  Harvard  V., 

Jr. 
Houlahan,  Thomas  J. 
Hracho,  Eugene  E. 
Huggin,  Gerald  C. 
Hughes.  Richard  W. 
Hungerford,  Ed  V.,  Ill 
Hutchison,  Samuel  G. 
Button,  La  Jon  R. 
Ingebretsen,  Carl  R. 
Jackson,  Richard  D. 
Jerbasi,  John  T. 
Jessen,  Donald  W. 
Johnson,  Donald  W. 
Johnson,  Gerald  M. 
Johnson,  Richard  A. 
Johnson,  Robert  L. 
Jones,  Kenneth  N. 
Jordan,  Gregory  W. 
Judd,  David  W. 
Kealey,  James  A. 
Keefe,  Edmund  M.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Francis  D. 
Kelly,  Gordon  L. 
Kemp,  Steven  J. 
Kerr,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Kerrigan,  Richard  T. 
Kew,  Robert  J. 
Keys,  WUliam  M. 
King,  Dennis  G. 
Klrkpatrick,  Joe  J. 
Klsh,  Julius  P.,  m 
Kisner,  Ned  B. 
Klapinsky,  Raymond 

J. 
Kllngler,  Donald  P. 
Knepp,  Donald  R. 
Knestls,  James  P. 
Koenlg,  Donald  M. 
Kolbe,  Frank  P.,  Jr. 
Koontz,  Robert  P. 
Kowalskl,  Thomas  J. 
Kraft,  Daniel  J. 
Krelder,  James  W. 
LaPon,  Robert  W. 
Lamb,  Donald  L. 
-Landes,  Burrell  H.,  Jr. 
Lantz,  Conrad  W. 
Larson,  Donald  H. 
Larson,  Kenneth  P. 
Lee,  Vincent  R. 
Lefeve,  David  A. 
Leggett,  James 
Lelker,  Robert 
Lewan,  Lloyd  S. 
Lindley,  Edward  A. 
LlndqiUst,  Terry  K. 
Little,  Thomas  P. 
Lohmeier,  Donald  L. 
Lokken,  Wesley  A. 
Loveland,  Gary  N. 
Loving,  Francis  L. 
Lowe,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Limisden,  James  L. 
Lusk,  Rudolph  F. 
Luther,  Lawrence  A. 
Lutheran,  Joeeph  A. 
Lutton,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Ljmch,  Charles  L. 
Lytle,  William  J. 
MacDonald,  Gerald  E. 
Mackle,  Nancy  J. 
Manning,  Douglas  R. 
Marshall,  Robert  D. 
Martikke,  Erwin  J.,  Jr. 
Martin,  William  R. 


Massey,  Tom  E. 
Matson,  Claude  A. 
May,  James  8. 
May,  Joel  A..  Jr. 
Mayers,  David,  Jr. 
Mays.  Miles  C. 
McAfee,  Ernest  W.,  Jr. 
McCain,  Charles  M. 

McCallum.  William  J. 

McClanahan,  Garrett 
W. 

McClellan,  Gary  C. 

McDonald,  John  C. 

Mclnteer.  Robert  C. 

Mclntyre.  William  A., 
Ill 

McKee,  Samuel  K.,  in 

McKenney,  David  M. 

McLaughlin,  John  L. 

McLaughlin.  Paul  A. 

McLaurln,  Robert  L., 
Jr. 

Meek,  Robert  S. 

Meeks,  Clarence  I.,  HI 

Mehl,  Spencer  P. 

Metzler,  Harry  R. 

Miller.  Allen  H. 

Miller,  Dan  G. 

Mills,  James  D. 

Mitchell,  Larry  G. 

Mlze.  Alfred  L. 

Moore,  James  L. 

Moore,  Lawrence  R. 

Moran,  Thomas  J. 
.  Morgan,  Robert  F. 

Money,  Guy  H. 

Mueller,  Gerald  R. 

Murphy,  Richard  J. 

Myers,  Oran  L. 

Nestande,  Bruce  K. 

Newton.  David  B. 

Nlotls.  John  D. 

Nolen,  Thomas  A. 

CByrne,  Elton  C. 

O'Connell,  Maurice  C. 

CLaufhlln,  Larry  L. 

Oltn,  John  H.,  Jr. 

Oliver,  TToyR.,  Jr. 

Olson,  Joseph  C,  III 

Oots,  Samuel  E. 

Opean.  Michael  I. 

Orr,  Alan  L. 

Otto,  MUton  C. 

Oxenrtlder,  Lynn  P. 

Parks.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Pate,  Hxigh  P. 
Pearson,  Jeremiah  W., 

Ill 
Pease.  Mark  C. 
Peat,  Harry  C,  Jr. 
Pennell,  Robert  M. 
Perrln,  Richard  K. 
Peterson,  Wayne  A. 
Plnson,  Joseph  W. 
Presley,  Olen  D. 
Prestera,  Richard  A. 
Price,  Charles  E. 
Prouty.  Russell  C. 
Prue,  David  B. 
Puaa.  En  Sue  Pung 
Puckett,  Scott  C. 
Pynchon,  George  E. 
Qulnlan,  David  A. 
Ransom,  Albert  J. 
Raper,  Donald  L. 
RasmuBsen.  Robert  J. 
Reagan.  Ronald  E. 
Reams,  William  H. 
Reed,  Robert  M. 
Relmer.  John  H..  Jr. 
Reusse,  Edward  O. 
Richardson,  Jimmy  D. 
Richardson,  Tom  V. 
Rlppelmeyer,  Karl 
Roark,  Richard  D. 
Robinson,  George  K., 

Jr. 
Robinson.  Lance  R. 
Roche,  William  A. 
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Studds,  John  A. 
Stull,  Jay  w. 
Sturkey,  Charles  E 
SulUvan,  Harold  d' 
Sumler,  Lamar 
Sutton,  Edward  N 
Sweeney,  William  "t 
Sweetser,  Warren  E 

III 
Swetman,  Roderick  E 
Sypult.  Robert  P. 
Szweda,  Edward  H ,  Jr 
Taylor,  Lawrence  A 
Telles,  John,  Jr. 
Tener,  Frederick  8.,  Jr 
Tenney,  Joseph  R. ' 
Terpak,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  James  N, 
Thompson,  Albert  K 
Thompson,  Allan 
Thompson,  James  O 
Thompson,  Richard  K 
Tllley,  William  A..  Jr  ' 
Todd,  Gary  E. 
Todd, John  H. 
Troutman,  Howard  P. 
Tschlda.  Rudolph  O 
Tull,  Martin  N. 
Txunllnson,  James  H 

in 
Tunberg,  Karl  A. 
Turbeville.  Bobby  O. 
Turner,  Carlon  N. 
Uzzelle,  George  H.,  m 
Van  Wert,  Paxil  J.,  jr. 
Vaughan,  Jean  P.  c. 
Wallace,  Arthur  L..  Jr. 
Wallace,  Richard  P. 
Walters,  Hugh  L. 
Ward.  Sanf  ord  D. 
Watson,  Jack  H.,  Jr. 
Wataon,  John  R. 
Watson,  Robert  C. 
Webster,  Ralph  D. 
Webster,  Steven  S. 
Weren,  Arthur  D. 
Werner,  Evan  C. 
Wheeler,  Karen  O. 
Whl taker,  Allen  P. 
Whitfield,  Howard  U. 
Wlckens,  Justin  H. 
Wllkins,  George  M. 
Williams,  Paul  R. 
Winston,  Herbert  T. 
Wood,  Herbert  H. 
Wright,  Floyd  K..  Jr. 
Young,  Gordon  K. 
Young,  Harry  C,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ui- 
rine  Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to 
qualification   therefor    as   provided   by   law: 


Rogers.  Torrence  W. 
Ross,  George  C. 
Ross,  James  M. 
Ross,  Robert  A. 
Rcth,  Ronald  K. 
Roy,  Barbara  J. 
Rufflnl,  James  R. 
Ruyle,  James  B. 
Sabater,  Jaime.  Jr. 
Sadler.  Kenneth  R. 
Sale,  Charles  L. 
Salmon,  Lawrence  R. 
Sammls,  Norman  W. 
Sampson,  Charles  W. 
Sanchez,  Kelly  J. 
Sawyer,  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Sawyer,  John  P. 
Schwab,  William  P. 
Scrivner,  James  D. 
Seaman,  Lawrence  E., 

Jr. 
Seely,  Rae  C. 
Sehulster,  James  T. 
Shaver,  Wayne  E. 
Shaver.  William  C. 
Shaw,  Walter  C. 
Shea.  James  R. 
Sherwood,  Susan  H. 
Sllva,  Lionel  M. 
Simpson,  Jerry  I. 
Slrols,  Benolt  J.  L. 
Slater,  John  H. 
Sloan,  Robert  W. 
Slone,  Hardy  A. 
Smellch,  Walter  R. 
Smith,  Gid  B. 
Smith,  James  M. 
Smith,  Vincent  M. 
Smolenskl,  Robert  J. 
Sneed,  Richard  C. 
Snodgrass,  Clyde  R. 
Snook,  Howard  M. 
Sohm,  Jacque  E. 
Solak,  Thomas  J. 
Solomon,  John  E.,  Jr. 
SomervlUe,  Gary  J. 
Sp>ence,  Wesley  F. 
Spevetz,  Louis  M. 
Spolyar,  Robert  J. 
Stacy,  Richard  M. 
Steele,  James  L. 
Stefansson,  David  R. 
Stensland,  William  C. 
Stewart,  James  J. 
Stiegman,  Donald  L. 
Strand,  Robert  H. 
Strickland,  Anthony 
R. 


Abbott,  Thomas  C. 
Acree,  WUUam  R. 
Adams,  David  H. 
Adams,  Richard  G. 
Anderson,  Robert  R. 
Angll,  John  P. 
Arbogast,  William  L. 
Arick,  John  C. 
•Arias,  David  W. 
Arnold,  Mordecai  R. 
Atkinson,  Al  R. 
Austin,  Lowell  E.,  Jr. 
Austin.  Stephen  W. 
Ayala,  Isaac 
Bacon,  Maurice  S. 
Bannigan 

Jr. 
Banning,  Maurice  R. 
Barner,  Wayne  A. 
Barth.  David  R. 
Baxa,  Ernest  G.,  Jr. 
Beckley,  James  P. 
Beitel,  Richard  T. 
Bell,  William  P. 
Bellows,  Bruce  A. 
Bergman,  Craig  A. 


Beyer.  Malcolm  K.,  Jr. 
Bierman,  James  W. 
Blanks,  Charlton  H. 
Blot,  Harold  W. 
Bolster,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Boiu-geois,  Kenneth  L. 
Brabham,  James  A., 

Jr. 
Bremer,  Darwin  E. 
Brentllnger,  Richard 

A. 
Bricker,  Peter  W. 
Bridges,  Charles  R. 
Brodeur,  Gerald  P. 
Buch,  Alan  D. 
Vincent  W.,  Burgin,  Robert  A. 
Burke,  John  G. 
*Cadwalader,  George 
Calkin,  James  P. 
Campbell,  Jack  R.,  Jr. 
Capltanio,  David  A. 
Carpenter,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Carroll,  Ronald  J. 
Carter,  Marshall  N. 
Carter,  Richard  H. 
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carter.  Thomas  L. 
Caskey.  Robert  D. 
Celmer,  Lawrence  J. 
Chamberlln,  Henry  B 

III 
Chambers,  John  A. 
Chambers.  Russell  A. 
Chang,  Melvyn  H. 
Chapman.  Arthur  C. 
Chesson.  John  W. 
Chlpm&n,  Sydney  E 
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Gay,  George  R. 
Oeddes.  Roland  T. 
Gedrls,  Joseph  R. 
Gentry.  John  R. 
Gibson,  Robert  F. 
Gill,  George  K. 
GUI,  Gerald  L. 
Glad,  Andrew  D. 
Glass,  Eugene  M. 
Goehring,  John  A. 
Goodwyn,  Ben  R. 


Chittenden,  Thomas  J.Gordon.  Charles  R 

Choate,  Thomas  W. 

Christy.  Donald  E. 

Clarlc,  Gary  D. 

Clement,  Donald  A. 

Ciemmons.  Robert  F. 

Climo.  WUllam  H.,  Jr. 

Collins,  Eldrldge  R.,  Jr 

ColUns,  Emmett  B. 

Collins,  Randy  J. 

Conoley.  Robert  O. 

cook,  Frederic  W. 

Cossaboon,  Everett  E. 

Cox.  Edward  V. 

Cofle,  Edward  L. 

Crancy.  Dennis  W. 

CuUen,  WUliam  E.,  Jr. 

Currle,  Herbert  L. 

•Curtis,  Charles  B. 

DaGrosa,  John  B. 

Dailey,  Paul  B.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Sheridan 

Dawson,  Robert  G. 

Dees,  WUton  F. 

DeGroot.  Robert  H. 

DeHart.Earl  R,  Jr. 

Dennis,  Cbadwick  H. 

Dennis,  Robert  M. 

•Derry,  James  O. 

Dickson.  Ted  O. 

Dillon,  Thomas  J..  Jr. 

Doty.Leonidas,  III 

Douglas,  David  J . 

Dove,  Thomas  R. 

Dow,  Charles  W. 

•Dowms,  Michael  P. 

Draude,  Thomas  V. 

Drez,  Ronald  J. 

DrlscoU,  Steven  J. 

Drummond,  John  F. 

Duffy,  Peter  A. 

Dumont,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Dunphy,  WUllam  W. 
Eastman,  James  E. 
Edmunds,  Richard  L. 
Egan,  Francis  X. 
Eiff,  Ralph  T. 
ElUs.  Daniel  J. 
Emanuel,  Roy  N. 
Enockson,  John  O. 
Erwln,  Harold  A. 
Everroad,  John  D. 
Fairfield,  Rupert  E 


Gorman,  James 
Gray.  William  B. 
Green,  Geoffrey  E. 
Green.  Jerry  M. 
Green.  Larry  S. 
Greenfield,  Howard  E., 

Jr. 
Greer.  Jan  P. 
Griflln,  WUllam  R. 
Grisler,  D'Arcy  E. 
Groot,  Roger  D. 
Guldry.  Norman  R. 
Gulnn,  Robert  L. 
Hadden.  Lon  D. 
Hadley,  John  A. 
Haf  ner.  Arnold  N 
Hahn,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Hammond.  Benjamin 

G. 
Harbaugh.  Thomas  E  . 

Jr, 
Harborth.  William  M. 
Hardaway.  James  D. 
Harman,  Milton  L. 
Harrington.  Robert  F. 
Hasslnger.  Edward  J. 
Hastings.  Garner  R. 
Hayden,  James  B. 
Kearney,  Richard  D. 
Hehnen,  Mark  T. 
Heinz,  Hans  R. 
Helm.  Hugh  H. 
Hemphill,  Frederick 

H.  Jr. 
Henderson.  Frederick 

P.,  Jr. 
Henderson.  Porter  K. 
Hennessy,  John  M. 
Hesser.  William  A. 
Hewitt,  Thomas  E 
Hlckok,  James  B. 
Hicks.  Gerard  R. 
Hlgglns.  Howard  W. 
Hlnman.  Marlin  N. 
HolbrooK.  James  H  . 

Jr. 
HoUeran.  Martin  P.. 

Jr. 
Holmes,  Curtis  E. 
Honeywell,  James  A. 
Horn.  Thomas  R. 
Howatt,  Pranklyn  J. 
Jr  Howell,    Jefferson    D. 


Falkenbach,  Robert  W 
Falkenberg,  Ken 
FarreU,  Patrick  G. 
Ferrante,  Prank 
Petzer,  James  H. 
Filo,  WUllam  R. 
FioriUo,  Michael,  Jr. 
•Fisher,  Thomas  V. 
Flowers,  Walter  E. 
Pocht,  George  A. 
Foltz,  Gary  E. 
Ford.  Michael  E. 
Porlano,  Anthony  J. 
Pranzwa,  Robert  E 
Prese.  Frederick  J., 
Fritz.  David  H. 
Purleigh,  James  R. 
P\e,  Carl  R. 
Gage,  William  R. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  D 
Gallagher,  WlUiam  T 
Callaway,  James  W. 
Garner.  Robert  E. 
Garten.  Ronald  C. 
Garwick,  Gerald  G. 


Jr. 

Hurdle.  Patrick  M. 
Irons.  Jerrold  T. 
Jackman.  Richard  B. 
Jacobson,  Kenneth  R. 
Jacoby,  Jimmy  K. 
Jarboe,  Robert  L. 
Jardlne.  Theodore  J. 
Jenkins,  John  L. 
•Jennings.  Harry  E., 

Jr. 
Jensen,  Harold  B..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Alford  B. 
Jimmy  L. 
Ken  H. 
Robert  E. 
Weston  L. 
John  N.,  Jr. 
Douglas  A. 
Lloyd  C. 
Patrick  J. 
Philip  T. 
Jordan,  David  M. 
Keller,  Gerald  J. 
Kenny,  James  P. 


Johnson, 
in  Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Jolley 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 


Kerney,  James  L. 
Kerr,  Wendell  H..  Jr. 
Kolb,  Jamee  O. 
Kosciw.  Thomas  L. 
Kott,  Stephen  J. 
Kratcoski,  Eugene  L. 
Krulak.  William  M. 
Kszvstynlak,  John  E., 

Jr. 
Kuchinskas,  Richard 

J. 
Kunkel.  Donald  J. 
Kuzela,  Edward  V. 
La  Duca,  Nicholas  J., 

Jr. 
Lamb,  Charles  T. 
Larson,  George  H. 
Lau.  James 
La  Voo,  John  A. 
Lehr,  Antone  D. 
Levasseur,  James  H. 
Levlne,  Michael  D. 
Lindberg,  Perry  C. 
Lindstrom,  William  A 
Lingenfelter 

P. 
Link,  Louis  A. 
Linkonls,  Bertram  L 
Lloyd.  Calvin  A..  H 
Lorch.  Robert  K. 
Luccl,  Michael  J. 
Luebke.  WllUamR. 
Luster,  Dale  A. 
Lytch.  WUllam  D 
Kiadalo.  Michael 
Maddox,  Robert  W. 
Madonna,  Raymond  C 
Mahoney.  Hugh  D, 
Mannlla,  Richard  R, 
Marks,  David  E. 
Martin,  ArvUle  D, 
Martin.  Eugene  J. 
Martinsen,  Richard  C. 
Matlack.  John  G. 
Matthews,  Frederick 

R 
McAllister 

Jr 
McCarter.    James    W. 

Jr. 
McCoy.  Charles  B. 
McDermott,  Patrick  L 


Nlssenson,  Leonard 
Noland.  Kenneth  E. 
Nordqulst,  Myron  H. 
North,  Bruce  A. 
Novak,  Paul  D. 
Oberndorfer.  Gerald  J, 
Obert.  Carroll  K. 
OT>ell,  Donald  O. 
Odle,  WUliam  J. 
Orf anedes.  George  C. 
•Oss,  Merton  J. 
Overstreet,  Richard  C. 
Palka.  Fred 
Palmer.  Richard  K. 
Parker,  David  R. 
Patraitis,  Cheater  J, 
Pearce,  Prank  G. 
Pearson.  James  O,,  Jr. 
Pelner.  Joseph  J,.  Jr. 
Perz.  Vernon  J, 
Peters.  Eric  G, 
Pfalzgraf,  John  R. 
Pleva.  James  F. 
Posey.  Pranklln  H, 
Theodore Poss.  WlUard  B. 

PreuFS,  Charles  F. 
Price.  Donald  L, 
Rachford.  Jon  N. 
Rahm,  Bruce  M, 
Reasoner.  Frank  S, 
Rerd,  Thomas  J, 
Richardson,  David  G. 
R.myc.  Edward  D. 
Ripley,  John  W, 
Risler,  Eugene  S..  Ill 
Roberton,  James  C. 
Roberts.  Joseph  T.,  HI 
Robertson ,  Munro  V. 
Robin.son,  Jerry  C. 
Roll,  WUllam  R. 
Romine,  Richard  A. 
RoiUeau,  Eugene  J, 
•Rowe,  Peter  J. 
Roulier.  Mike  H. 
•Rudeen,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Rupertus,  Patrick  H. 
Thomas  C.RusseU.  Leo  K. 

•Russell.  WUllam  E. 
Ruth,  George  W. 
Rutledge,  Earl  R. 
.Sage,  Henry  J. 
Sanchez.  Herbert  M. 


Jr 


McDonough,  Edward  J.Sarsfleld.  Patrick  J. 


McGee,  James  L. 
McGowan,  Michael  J. 
McKee.  Roger  O. 
McNeal,  Robert  J. 
McNutt,  Paul  V. 
•McVay,  Kenneth  A. 


Schara,  Earl  M.,  Jr. 
Schlltz.  Gordon  M. 
Schmidt.  Arthur  J.. 
Schreck.  Edwin  K. 
Schulz,  Richard  W. 
Schwartz,  John  R. 


Jr. 


McPherson,  Richard  G, Scott.  Denver  D. 
•Meadows.  Charles  L.    Selwltschka,  WUllam 
Mecham.  Steven  G.  J.,  Jr. 

Merrell,  Thomas  H,.  JrShafer,  Prancls  L..  Jr. 


Miller,  Donald  G. 
Miller,  Jon 
Miller,  Richard  P. 
Mirtz.  Phillip  J. 
Mitchell.  NeU  P. 
Mixon,  Aaron  M.,  Ill 
Moeller,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Moody,  Joe  D. 
Moore.  Alfred  H, 
Moore,  Ned  A. 
Morgan,  Jerry  L. 
Morln,  James  J. 
Morris,  Donald 
Morrissey,  Richard  T. 
Morrow,  Russel  K. 
Mortensen,  Ivan  R. 
Mulford,  Charles  G. 
Mullen,  John  J.,  Jr. 
MxUUgan.  Dennis  K. 
Muncle,  Donald  R. 
Murray,  John  A. 
Myers,  Karl  L. 
Negron.  William  P. 
Neill,  John  E.,  UI 
Nelson,  Arnold  R. 
Nelson.  Sigurd  E, 
Neyman,  James  L. 


Shallene,  Prank  M. 
Shaw,  Charles  T. 
Shepherd,  James  A. 
Sherman.  John  B. 
Shockey.  Donald  K., 

Jr. 
Simons,  Gary  F. 
Sketoe.  James  G. 
Smith,  Lorlng  E. 
Smith,  PhllUp  R. 
Smith,  Willie  A. 
Soechtlg,  Steven  A. 
Sommers,  Alfred  E., 

Jr. 
Sorensen,  Charles  R. 
Sramek,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Stanat.  Christopher 

W.J. 
Staples.  Robert  D. 
Stevenson,  Robert  R. 
Stiven,  James  F. 
Stowell.  David  W. 
Stumpf ,  WlUiam  W. 
SulUvan.  John  P.  T. 
Talt,  Glenn  S. 
Tarnopllsky,  Walter 
Tatum,ReissP. 


Tattmi,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Thom|>Bon,  David  E, 
Thompeon,  Gary  D. 
Topken,  Peter  W. 
Trudeau.  James  L. 
Updegrove.  Kenneth 

R. 
TJyeda.  Theodore  Y. 
Valentine.  Igor  R. 
Vardell,  William  W. 
Varn,  Forest  N. 
Ver  Eecke,  Richard  W 
Vick,  Dellle  A.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  PhUip  J. 
Watt,  Lewis  C. 
Wauchope.  Douglas  J 
Wells,  James  E. 
Westendlck,  William 

A. 

The  foUo wing- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent    appointment   to    the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-4,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Baker.  Clyde  G.  Craiuner.  Luther  C. 

Goeke,  Henry  K.  Alexander,  George  M., 

Winchester,  CecU  V.         Jr. 


Wheeler,  Carl  B. 
Whitfield,  George  A. 
Wilkenloh,  WiUlam  C. 
Wilklneon,  Morgan  !>. 
WUliams.  Leslie  A. 
WUllams,  Robert  D. 
Williams,  RuseeU  D., 

Jr. 
Windham,  Dale  D.  M. 
Wood.  Walter  E. 
WooUey,  Dennis  R. 
Wroblewski.  Edwin  A. 
Wyly.  Michael  D. 
Wyser-Pratte,  Guy  P. 
Yale,  CarlR. 
Yarnell,  James  H. 
Yost.  James  L. 
Yung,  Carl  H. 


Loesch,  Robert  J. 
Dorgan,  Alfred  V.,  Jr. 
Keeton,  Charles  W. 
Clement,  Robert  A. 
Jenkins.  J.  T. 
Huff,  Robert  R. 


Sparks,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Anderson.  Thomas  E. 
Hoffman,  Robert  C. 
Willis,  Maxey  A. 
TiUU.  James  G. 
Smith,  Robert  E. 
Tallentire,  Gllson  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

VoUe,  Leslie  E.  Conner,  Terrance  A. 

Holden,  Howard  Becker,  Alfred  E. 

Clnottl,  WUllam  J.  Olesak,  Andrew  M. 

Leahy,  Paul  H.  Van  Doren,  Howard  W. 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointnvent   to    the 
grade  of  chief  ■r'arrant  officer,  W-2.  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Lawrence,  John  E..  Jr.  Johann,  Joseph  A. 

Georgia,  Barry  J. 


Dal  bey,  RoUand  M. 
Piontek,  Edward 
Nelson,  Delbert  L. 
Wiese,  James  J. 
Richards.  Daniel  W. 
Bracken,  WaUace  D. 
Hurd,  Archer  D, 
Ockuly,  Eugene  J. 
Craig.  Alvln  L. 
Morgan,  Roger  G. 
Smith,  Charles  W..  Jr. 
Bishop,  John  W. 
Myers,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Hedrick.  Joe  P. 
Omdahl,  William  H. 
Hlester.  WUUngton  A. 

Jr. 
Pavreau.  Robert  D, 
Mauri,  Enrique  A. 
Stowell.  James  H. 
James,  Fred  L. 
Allen.  Kenneth  E. 
Taylor,  Charles  C. 


Hanna,  Richard  J. 
Keyes,  Roy  C. 
Doyle,  Duane  R. 
Fifer,  BlUy  J. 
Bowen,  Eugene  A. 
Champion,  George  W. 
Prato,  Sam  J. 
Folsom,  Clyde  W. 
Taylor.  Thomas  F. 
Red  lean,  Thomas  E. 
Miles,  John  J. 
Thrailkill,  Allen  B. 
De  Meo,  Angelo  C. 
RusseU,  Richard  S.,  II 
Gronert.  Kenneth  A. 
Cline,  Maurice  G. 
Weatherly,  Richard  E. 
Humm.  Edmond  R. 
Newman.  Ronald  D. 
Duncan.  Emmett  D. 
Gurney.  Joseph  R. 
Drawdy,  Joseph  C. 


Downes.  Edward  A.  G.  Johnson.  Dan  E. 


Baker,  Paul  R. 
Fenwlck.  George  W. 
Mattox,  Leon 
Gardner,  Thomas  R. 
Paquette,  Joseph  R. 
Clem,  Kenneth  W. 
Doran,  Bernard  R 
Ketrlng,  Walter  R 
Backo,  Joseph  L. 
Fager,  Wendel  P. 
Schlondrop,  William 

C. 
Keroack.  Bernard  W. 
Lott,  L.  J. 
Merry,  Bion  E. 
Shank,  Paul  S. 
Lisenby.  William  E. 


Weber.  David  C. 
RajTnond.  Dale 
Williams,  JohnC. 
MlUlman.  Glenn  P. 
Duncan,  Dorrls  A. 
McCormell.  Harold  V. 
Innerarity.  Vernon  E. 
Jr.  Coyle.  Edwin  J. 

Baschnagel.  Walter  T. 
DrlscoU,  WUliam  F. 
HoUis.  James  P. 
Gibson,  Ernest  L..  Jr. 
Loof .  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Worceeter.  Floyd  B. 
Stone,  Joe  W..  Jr. 
Hufnagel.  Edward  A., 
Jr. 
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liuccl,  Anthony 
fitroup.  Quy  S. 
Buggurd,  Byron  L. 
WaldenvlUe,  Alan  W. 
Pearc«.  Arthur  B. 
PetchJco,  John  B. 
Llchty.  BandaU  W. 
Henderson,  Jack  R. 
McV^Tiorter,  Robert  J 
Preston,  Thomas  R. 
Lambert,  Frank  A. 
Ilurley,  Daniel  J. 
Orlce,  Marshall  M., 

Jr. 
Olrvln,  Bobby  Q. 
Oabrlel,  BlUy  K. 
Claus,  Roger  J. 
Capelle,  Paul  W. 
Owaltney,  William  J. 
Garibay,  Antonio  P. 
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Whlsler,  Theodore  L. 
Nlcolal,  Peter  W. 
Underwood,  Howard  L. 
Fischer,  George  A. 
Sakert,  January  T.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  James  R. 
Beaver,  Dale  S. 
Steele,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Mockenbaupt.    Robert 

J. 
LaRue.  Billy  B. 
MacFarlane,      Robert 

W. 
Roberts,  Morris  R. 
England,  Joe  H. 
Ashmore,  Kent  D. 
Sutherland,  PranJt  R. 
Delbert,  Glen  A. 
Pierse,  Donald  E. 
Targett,  Donald  H. 


Mulherln.  Byron  J..  Jr.  Wleden,'  Clifford.  Jr 
Dangler,  Joseph  C. 
Chance,  James  M. 
Orose,  Lester  R. 

Rlggs,  Robert  K. 
Brown,  Charles  O. 
Nyenbrlnk,  Henry  W. 
Montana,  Douglas  W. 
Perry,  Leon  B. 
White.  Louis  L. 
Magulre,  Paul  B. 
Werner,  Ekavld  B. 
Morlarty,  Michael  E. 
Acosta,  Louis 
Chavez,  Lonnle  S. 
Bunting.  Jerry  E. 
Lee,  James  N. 
Simpson,  Billy  E. 
Kuchlnsky,  Peter,  Jr. 
Paschen,  Charles  W. 
Brandt,  George  H..  Jr. 
Bowden,  Holland  C. 
Ferguson,       Raymond 


Stubbe,  Harry  P. 
Ashe,  Thomas  D. 
Rosta,  Stephen  J. 
Capps.  Darl  G. 
Ross,  Richard  L. 
Pitts,  Tbomas  E. 

Heusner,  Robert  A. 
Olson,  Robert  V. 

Johnson.  Kenneth  E. 
Olsen,  James  O. 
Clinch,  Ralston  S. 
Hainsworth,  John  J. 
Kenner,  George  P. 
Peltzer,  Benson,  Jr. 
Porter,  Bel^e  B. 
Worley,  Robert  L. 
Pope,  Robert  E. 
Dletz.  Robert  G. 
Hazlett,  Donald  L. 
Long,  Charles  E. 
Guthrie,  Clarence  L., 
Jr. 


^•' •'''•  Simons,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 

Clark,  James  A.  Humphreys,  Allyn  A. 

Scaplehom,       WiUiamDavls.  Ray  Y. 
„  ^-  •'''•  Gray,  Edwin  T. 

Harry,  Lawrence  K.        Rodgers,  John  H. 
Hicks,  Billle  E.  Golden,  John  J 

Oakiey,  Howard  C.  Noonan,  William,  Jr 

Reuschllng.      Richard  Hassen,  Lyle  C. 

^-  Tldwell,  Edwin  D. 

Harrison,  Ronald  C.       Miller,  Robert  D. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to 
qualiflcatlon   therefor   as   provided    by   law: 

MKDICAI.    CORPS 

•Country,  John  C.         Pariser.  Harold  P. 


•Holmes,  James  H. 
Johnson,  Wendell  A 
Kee,  Charles  E. 
Marshall,  Prancles 


Waite,  Richard  R. 
Weldemann.  Karl  C. 
•Whiteside,  James  E. 


SUPPLY    COBPS 

•Arthur,  Harry  B.  •Hughes,  Augustus  P., 

•Beckmeyer,  Harold  E.     jr. 
Blankinship,  Grover      Hurley,  Robert  E 
P.,  Jr. 


Brademan,  Royce  A. 
Burkhead,  Franklin 
Cook,  Glover  H. 
Cornell,  Alexander  H. 
Daley,  Clement  E. 
Dawson,  Thomas  H., 

m 

•Diggle,  Raymond  H. 

•Dowd.  Wallace  R..  Jr 

•Eckfleld,  Kenyon  C. 

•Ernst,  Clayton  W. 

•Foster,  Thomas  E 
Puiton,  Clyde  E. 

•Purtwangler.  Leo  E., 

Jr. 
Hackett.  John  J. 
Hamblen,  Eunice  A. 
Hempson,  Donald  A. 
Herron,  John  C. 
Hopwood.  Alonzo  L. 
Huebner,  Dale  C. 


Jeffrey,  Paul  W. 
•Jeppson,    Robert    B., 
Jr. 

•Kesselrlng,     Waverly 

D. 
•Leigh ton,  Richard  W. 
Lenox,  Wilbert  W. 
Lohse,  William  M. 
•  Letter hos,    Augustus, 

Jr. 
•Maiman,  Elmer  J. 
•MacQuarrle,  Harry  A. 
Jr.^McLanahan,  Clarence 

E. 
•Mills,  Hubert  P. 
Morrlssey,  John  E. 
•Nalley,  Thomas  L. 
•Oldfleld,    Edward    C  , 

Jr. 

•Palst,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Charles  P. 
Race.  William  W. 


Robison,  Dale  M. 
•Sanders.  Allen  B. 
•Schmeder,  Charles 
Scheela,  Jerome  J. 
•Scott,  John  A. 
Sheehan,  William  J. 
Slettvet,  Richard  M. 


•Swan,  Alfred  W. 
•Swlnt,  Elwln  O. 
•  Wledman.  Charles.  Jr. 
•Wilson,  Robert  H. 
Young,  Gilbert  S. 
•Zlvnuska,  Robert  W. 
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CHAPLAIN    COBPS 

Brink.  Frederick  W.       Jones.  Oliver  W. 
•Cahill,  Richard  A.       •Kapalczynskl,  Eugene 
Elliott,  Robert  E.  j. 

•Emstmeyer,  Milton  S.^Lonergan.  Vincent  J. 

•Ferris.  James  S.  Lyons.  Earle  V..  Jr. 

Garrett.  Francis  L.         'Sargent,  Gerald  H. 
•Gendron,  Anthony  L. 'Schneck,  Robert  J. 
Hemphill,    Edward    J.,*Swlnson,  Jesse  L. 
Jr-  •Tuxbury.  Vernon  W. 

CrVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Engram.  Robert  C. 
•Hobson,  Harold  E. 
Johnson,  Edwin  E. 
•Trzyna,  Zbyszko  C. 
•Turner,  Charles  W. 


•Anderson.  Nelson  R. 
•Busbee.  Greer  A..  Jr. 
•Castanes.  James  C. 
•Cunney,  Edward  G. 
Dillon,  John  "G" 
Dougherty,  John  A. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

•Colby,  Gage  'Knapp,  Victor  P. 

•D'Vlncent.  Richard     Mazzarella.  Maurice  A. 
"C"  Troxell.  Richard  R. 

»€EDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

•Austin.  Paul  L.  'Mann,  Charles  F. 

•Kuntz.  Robert  E.         Swanson,  Robert  W. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law :  . 

Aiken.  Robert  A. 
Akins.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Alberta.  Edward  T. 


Alexander,  Charles  S., 

Jr. 
Alford.  Zeb  D. 
•Allen.  James  Brent 
Allen.  James 

Blakeslee 
Almonrode.  Roland  H. 
Ambrose,  Robert  W, 
Ames,  Lionel  E.,  Jr. 
•Anderson,  Arland  T. 
•Anderson,  John  M. 
•Ashford,  Robert  "L" 
Athow,  Robert  F. 
Austin,  William  H.,  Jr 
•Ayres,  James  E. 
•Babineau.  Francis  E. 
Bacon.  Francis  W..  Jr 
•Bade.  Robert  B. 
Baer.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Bagwell.  Wallace  B. 
•Bailey.  Emera  S. 
Ball,  George  P. 
•Banks,  Daniel  L..  Jr. 
•Barber,  Albertus  V., 

Jr. 
•Barfleld.  Charlie  H. 
•Barfleld.  Norwood  R. 
Barley,  Cecil  E. 
•Barnes,  Robert  J. 
Barondes,  Earl  D. 
•Barr,  Leon  V. 
•Barr,  Robert  M..  Jr. 
•Barry,  William 
•Barteluce,  John  J. 
Bass,  Richard  W.,  Jr. 
Baughman,  Fred  H. 
•Bauman,  Robert  W. 
•Bebb,  Kenneth  N. 
•Beck.  Lester  H. 
•Beck.  William.  Jr. 
•Becker,  Terrlll  P. 
•Begley,  Robert  E. 
Bell,  John  H. 
Benson,  Harry  L. 
Berglund,  Burton  E. 
•Bernstein,  Fred  J. 
Betts,  Martin  B. 
•Beumer,  Everett  H. 
•Bihr,  Richard  A. 


LINE 

•Bird.  Comer  H..  Jr. 
•Bird  George  B..  Jr. 
•Blvins.  William  -P" 
Black,  Charles  H. 
•Blair,  Richard  E. 
•Bllesener,  Arthur  B 
•Bllxt,  Melvln  D. 
•Blumberg,  David  H. 
Bodnar,  Andrew  J. 
•Soger.  Clarence  E. 
•Bohner.  Jack  L. 
•Bond.  John  C.  Jr. 
•Bott.  Alan  R. 
Boushee.  Prank  L. 
Bowen.  Edwin  E. 
Bowen,  James  W. 
.  •  Boy ack,  Maurice  R. 
•Brabant.  Robert  J. 
Bradley.  Claiborne  S. 
Bradshaw,  Ray  H. 
•Brady,  Charles  G.  Jr. 
•Bclggs,  Winston  D. 
Brimmer.  Herbert  H. 
•Brisco.  Kenneth  B. 
Brooks.  Wharton  H., 

Jr. 
•Brower.  Robert  C. 
•Brown.  Floyd  H. 
Brown,  Lofton  C. 
•Brown,  Louis  P.,  Jr. 
•Brown,  Thomas  D. 
Bruce.  John  C. 
•Buck,  Edward  G. 
Buck,  Maurice  D. 
Bunganlch.  John,  Jr. 
•Burke,  Edwin  J. 
Burkett,  Alva  D. 
•Bush.  Philip  R. 
Bush,  Ward  A. 
•Butler,  JohnE. 
Byrd.  William  J. 
Cantrell,  Charles  E.. 

Jr. 
•Carey,  Edmond  J. 
•Carlin,  James 
Carlqulst,  Roger 
Carlstead.  Edward  M. 
Carman.  Warren  E. 
Carr.  Herbert  W. 
Carraway.  Bertram  R. 
•Carroll,  Kent  J. 
Carter,  Rodney  B. 


•Casserly,  Christopher 

J. 
•Chattleton,  William 

D. 

•Cheek,  Glen  R. 
Chelgren.  John  L. 
•Chrlstensen.  Jack  A. 
Chrlstoph,  Karl  J.,  Jr. 
ChuUll.  Ernest  J. 
•Clslo.  Louis 
•Clark.  Carroll  D. 
Clark.  William  E. 

Clay.  Harold  S. 
Clement.  Robert  R. 
Clemente,  Angelo  E. 
Clifford.  William  P., 

Jr. 
•Clymer.  Roy  E.,  Jr. 
Cocke.  Edgar  M. 
Cogglns.  Jack  C. 
•Cole.  Russell  W. 
•Collins.  Robert  M. 
•Condon.  Vernon  W. 

Connelly.  John  J..  Jr. 
•Cooke.  Robert  S. 
Coi>e,  Harland  B. 
Corley,  Prank  W.,  Jr. 
•Cor ley.  James  W. 
Corrlgan.  Paul  T. 
Cort,  Walter  W..  Jr. 
Cover.  John  H. 
•Craig.  Neil 
•Craven.  Phillip  R. 
•Crawford.  Bentley  B. 
Crawford.  Wayne  H.. 

Jr. 
•Creasman,  Jesse  C. 
Crispin.  Robert  E. 
•Cross,  William  E. 
Crouter,  Robert  W. 
Crump.  Prank  L.,  Jr. 
•Cummlngs,  Donald 

E. 

Cummlngs.  Edward  M 
Jr. 

•Curtin,  Lawrence  J. 

Dadisman.  Richard 
"A" 

•Dahlby.  Philip  C. 

•Dale.  Robert  L. 

Dallmann.  Paul  H. 

Darcy.  Robert  T. 

•Davenport,  Thomas 
T. 

•Davidson.  James  B. 

Davies.  James  W. 

Davis,  Cabell  S.,  Jr. 

•Davis.  William  R. 

•Davis.  William  G. 

•Dawson.  John  P. 

DeBaets.  Donald  J. 

DeBaets.  Ronald  M. 
DeChow,  Claude  E. 
Decker,  Harvey  L. 
Dedman,  Tyler  P. 
Deffenbaugh,  Robert 
M 

•Degler.  Forrest  R..  Jr. 

•DeHart,  Turner 
Denkler,  John  M. 
Dermody.  Richard  J. 
Dibble,  Henry  M. 
Dlckieson.  Robert  W. 
Doe.  WUlard  C. 
Donovan,  Walter  J. 
•Dorman.  "R"  "H" 
Douglas,  Stephen  P., 

Jr. 
Doxey.  Robert  C. 
•Draz.  David  I. 
Dudley.  Calvin  C. 
•Durden,  Walter  D. 
Durfos,  Robert  E. 
•Durkln.  Michael  P. 
Dyer.  John  C. 
Early,  Paul  J. 
Edelson,  Burton  I. 
Edwards,  George  D.,  Jr 
Edwards,  Maurice  M 

Jr. 
Eldeon.  George  V. 


Ekas,  Claude  p    jr 
Eldrldge.  Richard  A 
•Elliott.  Edward  C 
•Elliott.  HollleH..Jr 
Elmer,  Joseph  8. 
Engle.  Calvin  R 
•Enright,  John  P 
•Evans.  Jack  E. 
Ewlng.  John  R. 
•Ewlng,  Paul  C. 
Fargo,  Robert  R. 
•  Parr l8,  George  W 

Faulkner,  Doc  O.,  Jr 

Fay,  Lawrence  J.' 

Fenn.  Richard  W 

Ferris.  Wilbur  G. 

Fisher.  John  H. 

•Fltchko,  George  W 
Jr. 

•Fletcher,  Gene  C. 

Flood,  Robert  H. 

Fogarty,  Francis  C. 

Poulds,  Donald  D. 

Poxgrover,  James  H 

Foxwell.  David  G. 

Franklin.  Isaac  N..  Jr 

•Fransen.  Arnold  J. 

•Pranz,  Donald  A. 

Preeland,  Harold  H. 

•Freeman.  James 

Fry.  John  C. 

Fuller.  Jack  D. 

•Puller.  Richard,  Jr. 

•Gallagher.  Joseph 

•Gallagher.  Cornellu* 
R. 

Gammon,  James  If. 

•Garbee.  Edwin  T. 

Garlinghouse.  Bruce  B. 

Garner.  Alan  S. 

Garvin.  Wilbur  C. 

•Gaunt.  Richard  H. 

•Oauntt.  Wesley  R. 

Gauthler.  Gene  P. 

•Geary.  Joseph  R. 

Gebler,  Gerard  P. 
Gelger.  Robert  K. 
Gibson.  George  W. 
Gideon.  Robert  A..  Jr 

•Gilllland.  Frank 

•Gilmore.  Russell  G. 

•Ginn.  John  O. 

•Gokey,  Noah  W.,  Ill 
Goldman,  Peter  J. 

•Goldstein,  David  A. 
Gorder,  Charles  P. 
Gorman,  Donald  V. 
Gormley.  Robert  H. 

•Grause.  Jerome  E. 
•Gravely.  Samuel  L., 

Jr. 
Graves.  Robert  F..  Jr. 
•Gray.  Joseph  W. 
Green,  Norman  K. 
•Greene.  Wallace  A. 
Grelg,  Joseph  E. 
Griffin,  Harry  J. 
Gross.  James  R. 
•Groves.  Thomas  E 
Gurney.  Sumner 
Hale.  Claude  E. 
Hale.  Robert  P. 
•Hallam.  Orval  K. 
•Hamilton,  George 
•Hamilton,  Joe 
•Hamilton.  Robert  M. 
•Hanna,  Donald  L. 
•Harbottle.  Lyman  W. 
Hargarten.  Robert  W. 
Harklns,  William  D. 
•Harper,  John  R. 
Harrier.  John  H. 
Harris,  Jack  H. 
Harris,  William  H. 
Harrison,  James  L..  Jr 
•Hart.  Harry  S. 
•Hattersley,  Julian 
•Haugen.  Edward  S. 
Haupt,  Richard  W. 
Hawvermale.  Joseph 

R. 
•Hayes,  James  W..  Jr. 


1963 

Haynes,  Kenneth  G. 
Hazelwood.  James  M. 
Heckert,  Nelson  E. 
•HeesacKer,  Bernard 

A. 

•  Helnberg,  Wolf 
•Helse.  Frederick  J. 

•  Heller,  Glenn  G. 
•Henderson,  James  R 
•Herrlck,  Carl  H. 
•Herzog,  James  H. 
•Hess.  John  A. 
•Hesse.  Theodore  S. 
•High.  John  R. 
Hlghsmith,  Frederick 

L. 
•Hill.  Edward  C. 
Hlnden,  Harry  J. 
•Hinds,  Charles  D. 
Hodder,  Arthur  J..  Jr. 
Hoffman.  Richard  A. 
Hoffmann,  Henry  A. 
Hoffmann.  Roy  F. 
•Holden,  William  P. 
Holland,  John  P. 
Holshouser,  Jesse  A.. 

Jr. 
Helton.  Wallace  C. 
Horn  brook.  James  M. 
•Houck.  John  F.,  Jr. 
•Hough.  William  L. 
Howard,  Donnell 
'Howard,  John  N. 
•Hubka,  Verne  R. 
•Hubler,  Vernon  R. 
Huddle,  Norman  P. 
Ruling,  Harold  E. 
Hunter,  "H"  Reld 
•Ives.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Donald  C. 

Jr. 
•Jackson,  Thomas  E. 
•Jacobs,  Richard  "B" 
Jsgoe,  William  H. 
Jahant,  John  W. 
Jefferson,  Harry  P. 
Jennings.  Verne  "H." 

Jr. 
•Johnson, 

Benjamin  T. 
•Johnson,  Francis  A. 
Johnson,  Harvey  J. 
•Johnson,  JohnD., 

Jr. 
•Jordan,  Edward  V. 
•Jordan.  Francis  P. 
•Kaffer.  Gerald  H..  Jr. 
•Kalaslnsky.  Prank 
•Karnagel,  Donald  T. 
Kearny,  James  D. 
•Keegan.  Earl  W..  Jr. 
'  'Keen.  Timothy  J. 
Keenan,  Paul  C.  Jr. 
Keener,  Bruce,  m 
•Keith.  James 
•Keller.  William  F..  Jr 
Kelly.  Eugene  P. 
•Kelly.  William  F. 
Kelso.  Quinten  A. 
•Kennedy.  Clarence  L 
•Keough.  Raymond  F 
Kern,  John  S. 
King,  John  W..  Jr. 
•King.  William  D. 
•King,  William  L.,  Jr. 
♦Kington. 

Joseph  E..  Jr. 
•Kleczewski, 

Marlon  J. 
•Klein.  Melvln  E. 
Kline.  John  L..  Jr. 
'Klingberg. 

Franklin  N. 
Knutson.  Albert  E. 
Koehler,  Robert  H. 
Koenlg.  William  H. 
Kojm,  Leonard  R. 
Kolda,  Frank  C. 
Krejcarek,  Donald  J. 
•Kreutz.  Arthur  R. 
Lang.  Hugh  E. 
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Lansden,  Humphrey  B 
•Larsen.  Bertrand  "O' 
Larsen,  Norman  E. 
•Lauver,  George  I. 
Lawson.  Kent  W. 
Lawton.  Lawrence  W. 
Lebledz.  Edward  F. 
•Lee,  Earl  B. 
Lee,  Harry  B. 
Lember.  David  B. 
•Lemeshewsky, 

Andrew  A. 
•Lemmon.  Donal  D. 
Leo,  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
Lewis,  Chantee 
Lewis,  William  S. 
•Lindgren,  George  B. 
•Longo,  Charles  R. 
Lott.  Jesse  P. 
•Lowans.  Warren  H. 
•Lowell.    Perclval     D., 

Jr. 
Lynch,  Robert  E. 
Lyon.  Henry  J. 
MacOnle.  Robert  T. 
•Madill,    William    G., 

Jr. 
•Magee.  William  C. 
Malge.  George  N. 
Manganaro.  Francis  F. 
Mangold,  John  P.,  Jr. 
•Maragos.  George 
Marsolais.  Lawrence 

D 
•Martin,  Claude  P.,  Jr. 
•Martin.  James  W. 
•Martin,    Reginald   E., 

Jr. 
•Martin.  Samuel  A. 
•Mathews.  John  M. 
Matthew.  Wilham  M. 
Maurer.     Richard     C. 

Jr. 
•Mawhiney.  William 

T. 
Maxwell.  Robert  A. 
McArdle.  Robert  P. 
McCllnton.   Robert 
McConnell.    John 

Jr. 
McCook,  John  A. 
McCord,  Waynes. 
•McDanlel.  William 
McDonald.   Carlton 

K. 
•McDonald.  Nathan  P. 
McDonald.  WUliam  M. 
•McElwain.  Richard  S. 
♦McGill.  JohnC.  Jr. 
McGonagle.  William  L. 
•McGrath.  John  J..  Jr. 
•McGraw.  Donald  L. 
•McGrievy,  Joseph  L. 
•McKenzie,  William 

W..  Jr. 
McKinley.  William 
McLaughlin.  Norman 

H. 
•McMahon.  James  P. 
•McMakin.  Charles  H.. 

Jr. 
McNary.  Johnnie  W. 
Measel.  James  G. 
•  Meisenheimer,  John 

L. 
•Melander,  Vincent  E 
•Mldgette,  Oliver  P. 
•Mlechurski,  Thomas 

A. 
Mlko,  Charles  R. 
Miles.  Bernard  L. 
•Miller.  William  O. 
Mllllgan.  Donald  P. 
•Mitchell.  Eugene  B. 
Mitchell.  Prank  A. 
Mitchell.  John  E. 
•Mone,  James  V. 
•Mooney.  Rodney  T. 
Morgan.  Clifford  L. 
•Morgan.  Newton  H. 
•Morglewicz,  Daniel  J. 
Morris,  Marion  E. 


B. 

H.. 


O. 
A. 


Morris.  Max  K. 
Morrison.  Eklward  B. 
Morrison.  Wilbur  M. 
Mott.  William  R. 
Mulligan.  Eugene  W., 

Ill 
Munly,  Richard  E. 
•Murllne,  Robert  A.  H 
•Murphy.  James  J. 
Murray.  Richard  D. 
Murrlll.  Robert  L. 

•Mussetto,  Bruno 
Navarrette,  Claude.  Jr 
Nealon,  William  G. 
•Negele.  John  H..  Jr. 
•Nelson.  Clifford 
Netherland.  Roger  M. 
Newcomb.  Robert  C. 
•Newkirk,  Kenneth 

H. 
•Nlenberg,  Robert  J. 
•Nockold.  Louis  W. 
Norman,  Oliver  L.,  Jr. 
•Nourse,  James  A. 
Nowers.  William  E. 
Nuber,  George  E.,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Leo  F. 
•Oddo,  PhUllp  W. 
•OGrady,  John  P. 
Olds.  Corwln  A. 
OLeary.  Stephen  J., 

Jr. 
Olson.  Delbert  A. 
Olson.  Robert  C. 
•Orbeton,  Maurice  C  , 

Jr. 
Osborn,  Ncri.  Ill 
Osmer.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Ostlund.  Eugene  W. 
•Palmer.  Frederick  F. 
Parish,  George  R..  Jr. 
Parks.  William  L.,  Jr. 
Patterson,  Randolph 

F. 
•Pavelle,  John  J..  Jr. 
•Peebles.  George  C,  Jr. 
•Pefley.  John  W. 
Pehrsson.  Pehr  H. 
•Peoples.  George  P. 
Perdue.  Uley  P. 
•Perkett.  Arthur  J..  Jr 
Perry.  Dale  S. 
•Perry,  William  J. 
•Peterson.  John  P. 
•Peterson,  William  S. 
Pfeiffer.  WUlard  D. 
•Phillips.  Alva  L..  Jr. 
•Phillips,  George  W.. 

Jr. 
Phillips.  Kenneth  E. 
Pickens.  Jackson  R. 
Ploof .  Kenneth 
Pope.  John  E. 
•Porter.  William  W. 
Powell,  Robert  A. 
Prange.  William  L. 
•Prassinos.  George 
•Presgrove.  Charles  K. 
Price.  Mood  B..  Jr. 
Prichard.  Reuben  P  , 

Jr. 
•Prum,  Bruce  E. 
Puckett.  Howard  M. 
•Pullen.  Boyd  M.,  Jr. 
Pyle.  Robert  E. 
Radtke,  Robert  N. 
•Ragsdale,  Homer  C, 

Jr. 
•Rank.  Cyrus  "A" 
Rasmussen.  John  E. 
Rauch,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Rawlins.  Robert  D. 
RawBon.  Charles  E. 
•Reardon.  Francis  P. 
Rectanus.  Earl  P. 
Reichwein.  Fremont  E. 
•Renz,  Louis  T. 
Reynolds.  Milton  L. 
Rldeout,  Joseph  M..  Ill 
•Rlehl.  Julian  W..  Jr. 
Rlgot.  William  L. 
Riley.  Daniel  P. 


Robertson.  Bruce  W. 

•Roberteon.  William 
D..  Jr. 

Rockcastle.  Charlee  H. 
•Rogers.  William  H. 
Rohrer,  Leonard  V. 
•Rollins.  Henry  G. 
Rose,  Meyer  H. 
•Ross.  Royal  R.,  Jr. 
Ross,  Seymour  N. 
•Rouse,  Jerome  A. 
Ruehrmund,  James  C. 
•Ruotl,  Anthony 
Rusche.  Alvln  E. 
•Rush.  William  A. 
Russell.  Paul  E. 
Rtisseil.  Wallace  L. 
•Ryder.  Donald  F. 
Sanders.  James  E. 
Sapp,  Earle  W. 
Saubers.  Maurice  D. 
Scappini.  Mlmo  L. 
Schaef er.  William  M. 
•Schloer,  Eric  G. 
Schnledwind,  Robert 
F 

•Schou,  Aage  J. 
Scogglns.  Marvin  C. 

Jr. 
Scott.  Robert  L. 
Scudder,  Harold 
•Seger.  Josef  M. 
•Seldel.  George  H. 
•Sell.  Carl  H. 
Sellman,  Edmund  W. 
•Shanahan,  John  J.. 

Jr. 
Sliaver,  William  McC. 
•Sheppard,  Jtimes  C. 
•Shinn.  William  G. 
Short.  Edward  A. 
Shugart,  Kenneth  L.. 

Jr. 
Simmons,  John  A..  Jr. 
Simons.  Joseph  T. 
Slsson,  Jonathan  A. 
Skelly,  Harold  P. 
Slater.  Robert  W. 
•Smith,  Bertram  C. 
Smith.  Deming  W. 
•Smith.  George  K. 
Smith.  Harold  A. 
•Smith.  Howard  G. 
•Smith.  John  A. 
•Smith.  Lloyd  H. 
•Smith.  Ralph  F. 
Smith.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Smith,  Robert  P. 
•Smullen.  Orville  A.. 

Jr. 
•Soper.  Malvern  E. 
Spangenberg,  Walter, 

Jr. 
Spoon,  Donald  D. 
Spry.  Warren  L. 
•Stahl.  Douglas 
•Stensrud,  John  D. 
•Stephens.  Alvls  H. 
•Stephens.  Lawrence 

B. 
•Stilwell.  Edward  P. 
•St.  Louis.  Joseph  A. 

R. 
Stone,  John  F. 
Stone.  Troy  E. 
•Straton,  Andrew  C. 
•Strong.  George  T. 
•Stroux,  Peter  M. 
Styer,  Robert  T. 
Sullivan,  Elmer  D. 
•Sullivan,  John  P. 
•Sumney,  Prank  P. 
•Sup,  George  C. 
•Sutton.  Thomas  L. 
•Sylva,  Gerald 
•Sylvia,  Henry  J. 
•Tarpey,  John  P. 
•Taylor,  Cecil  O, 
•Taylor,  Etevid  J. 
Taylor,  Dean,  Jr. 
•Tedholm.  Charles  K. 
Tell.  William  M. 


Terraas,  Milford  8. 
Terry.  Bernard  E..  Jr. 
Thomas.  Edward  W. 
Thomas,  Lee  R.,  Jr. 
Thomas.  Lon  C. 
•Thomas.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 
•Thomas.  Robert  H. 
•Thompson,  Elmer  N. 
Thomi>6on,  Robert  K. 
•Thompson,   Thomas 

N. 
Thomson,  James 
Thummel.  Gerald  F. 
Tlmldalskl.  James  T. 
Tobln,  Daniel  P, 
•Toole.  Wycliffe  D., 

Jr. 
Trout,  Roscoe  L. 
Trusso.  Sebastian 
•Tuel.MerrittD. 
•Turner,  Johns. 
•Ulbrlcht.  Frederick 

w. 

XJlm.  Robert  B. 
Underwood.  John  "L," 

Jr. 
•Urban,  Henry,  Jr. 
Urbanczyk,    Louis    T., 

Jr. 
•Usina.  Joseph  D. 
Vermilya,  Jay  "J" 
Vermilya,  Robert  S. 
Vollertsen,  Russell  A. 
VoUmer,  Cecil  R. 
Voves,  Martin  C. 
Wadsworth.  Dwlght 
•Waits.  Jack  E. 
Walker.  Grant  J. 
•Walker.  Grover  "C." 

Jr. 
•Walsh.  Francis  R.,  Jr. 
Ward.  Edgar  P. 


Ward,  "J"  "D" 
Warde.  WUUam  A. 
Warriner,  Victor  O. 
Warring,  Leo  B. 
•Waterman,  Jack  "E" 
•Watkins,  Robert  W. 
•Weber,  Kent  J. 
Wegner,  William 
Weldman,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
•Weldman,  William  K. 
Welch,  Edward  F.,  Jr. 
Welch.  Paul  R. 
Wellons.  Alfred  G.  Jr. 
•Wells,  John  T. 
•Wellsman.  Howard  C. 
•Wen te,  David  A. 
Wenzel.  Harold  F. 
•Wicks.  William  F. 
•Wilcox,  Charles  L. 
Wllda,  Gerald  L. 
Williams,  Bernard  P., 

Jr. 
Williams.  Glenn  E. 
Williams.  Hexter  A. 
•Williams,  James  S. 
•Williams,  William  H. 
Williamson,  Robert  C. 
Wlneman.  Gordon  L. 
Winkler.  Cornells.  Jr. 
•Winslett.  Ernest  R. 
Wltkowski.  Sugene  F. 
•Wood,  Eugene  E. 
•Woodard.  David  A. 
•Woods,  William  L.,  Jr. 
•Wyand,  Donald  M. 
Yates.  Andrew  J. 
Yates.  WUliam  K. 
•Young,  Grant  C. 
Zelov.  Randolph  D. 
•Zennl,  Martin  "M" 


MEDICAL   CORPS 


Allison.  Mack  E..  Jr. 
Babalis.  WUUam  J. 
Barnwell.  Frank  M. 
Burkhart.  Vernon  A. 
Clarke.  Pauline  E. 
•Egan.  John  P. 
Prew,  Mable  A. 
Hyams.  Vincent  J. 
•  Jacoby,  William  J., 
Jr. 


•Lucas.  William  E. 
Maughon.  James  S. 
•McDonough,  Robert 

C. 
•Myers.  WillU  S. 
•O'Connell,  Patrick 

P. 
•Paslay,  Jefferson  W. 
•Wilson,  David  Q. 
•Winter.  WUliam  R. 


StTPPLY    CORPS 


•Abrams,  Bernard 
Ahern,  James  R. 
AUshouse.  Thomas  J. 
Baumgartner.  James 

M 
Benson,  Bruce  A. 
Bow,  Joseph  R. 
Chapman.  John  A.,  II 
Chesure.  Joseph  H. 
•DelUnger,  Charley  P. 
•Downey.  James  G. 
•Ferris.  Robert  H. 
Fisk,  Calvin  W. 
•Fry,  Roy  A..  Jr. 
Grechanik.  Walter 
Haines,  Donald  R. 
•Handforth.  Carlos  H. 

Jr. 
•Harris,  Melvln  W. 
•Harvey,  Hobart  D. 
Hatch.  Bobby  L. 
Havener.  Millard  P. 
Heasley.  Gail  L. 
Heltmeyer,  Richard  C 


Jr. 


•KeUer,  Richard  C. 
•Kellogg,  Dean  L. 
•Kennedy.  Patrick 
Keyser,  Carroll  R. 
•Kimball.  Jack  P. 
•Knobel.  Roland  J  . 
Kraus.  Walter  L. 
Lake.  Donald  H. 
•Lent.  Robert  E. 
•Llndsey,  Bob  R. 
Longmire.  Billy  R. 
Manlon.  Uriel  V..  Jr. 
Maurstad.  Alfred  S. 
Maxon.  Ivan  B. 
McCabe,  John  N. 
•McKenna,  James  E. 
•Murray,  Douglas  S. 
Nash.  WUliam  T. 
Nunn.  Enoch  W. 
Nunnally,  Roy  S. 
O'Connor.  Thomas  J. 
OUn.  WUliam  C. 
Oliver.  James  C.  Jr. 
Ortland.  Warren  H. 


Hency.  Max  E.  Ouellette,  Joseph  F 

Hereford,  James  D..  Jr.  .^^,^^  ^^^^^  ^    ^, 
•Hillard,  Herbert  S.. 


Jr. 
Holt,  Robert  O. 
Honsinger.  Jack  E. 
•Huntress,  James  P. 


Owen,  Frank  T..  Jr. 
Park.  Jack  M. 
•Pate.  Walter  T..  Jr. 
Pawlowskl,  Thomas  J., 
Jr. 


Hutchinson.  Marvin  S.Pfiueger.  Paul  J. 
•Jankovsky.  NorUn  A.  Phelps.  Gordon  W.,  Jr. 
•Johnson,  Richard  D.   •Pluto,  Raymond  J. 
•Jones,  Joseph  B.  •Pope,  George  S.,  Jr. 

Jongeward,  Keith  W.     •Prlmm.  Jules  R. 
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Ralney,  Richard  L. 
Relchert,  Harold  H. 
Reynders,  William  J. 
*Roblson.  John  T. 
•Ronayne,  William  D. 
Koss,  Joel  E. 
Ryder,  Jobn  K. 
'Schanze,  Fred,  Jr. 
Schultz,  Jackson  L. 
'  Sloan.  Dale  P. 
Spalding,  Joseph  E. 
Stephens,  Samuel  S. 
*  Sueur,  Charles  A. 


Sutherland,    Ijawrence 

E.,  Jr. 
•Tanner,  Sylvan 
•Taylor,  Edward  J. 
Thompson,  Edwin  H. 
Tylman.  Prank  J. 
•Vogel,  Robert  E. 
Waldron,  William  S. 
Weyrauch,  Gerald  H. 
Whelan,  David  W. 
WUlls,  Thomas  J.,  II 
Wilson,  Robert  M. 
•Zenk,  Lawrence  P. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


Anderson,  Robert  E. 
Agnew,  James  P. 
Below,  Ralph  W. 
•Boyer,  Arthur  C. 
Caldwell,  Ralph  G. 
Detrlck,  Wayne  N. 
Duncan,  Henry  C. 
Dunn,  Edward  J. 
Hammerl,  Paul  C. 
Hunter,  William  M. 
Killeen,  James  J. 
Llneberger,  Ernest  R. 


•Long,  Bradford  W. 
McDonnell,  James  T. 
♦Palmer,  Wendell  S. 
Paulson,  George  I. 
Powell.  Willie  D. 
Riley,  George  B. 
Smith,  Vincent  M. 
Somers,  Lester  I. 
•Sundt,  Valery  E. 
•Wldman,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Williams,  Bruce  H. 
Wootten,  Thomas  J. 


civil.    ENGINEER    CORPS 


•Burch,  Bobby  P. 
Butterfleld,  Ossian  R. 
Cxirlone,  Charles 
•Dearth,  Keith  H. 
Dewey,  Elliot  A. 
Floyd.  Archie  E. 
Held,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
•Hoskins,  Dalton 
•Jasper,  Paul  R. 
Jortberg,  Robert  P. 
Ledoux,  John  C. 
Miller,  Robert  H. 
Nims.  William  E. 
*NU8S.  Edward  S. 


Perkins,  Anson  C. 
Pickett,  Eugene  L. 
•Puddlccmbe,  Robert 

W. 
Reed,    William    F.,    Jr. 
Shockey.  Dan  N. 
Simonson,  Nelson  C. 
Stroh.  Alfred.  Jr. 
•Tarran,    David    G. 
•  Tim t)er lake,  Lewis  G. 
Trompeter,  Richard  W 
Wallace,  Billy  C. 
•Williams,  Richard  C. 


DENTAL    CORPS 


Allen,  Ethan  C. 
Austin,  Robert  E. 
Bartosh,  Andrew  J. 

•Brown.  Edward  H. 
Charles,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Cohen.  Robert 
Corthay,  James  E. 
•Dennis.  Harry  J..  Jr. 
Duggan,  Norman  E. 
•Elliott,  Robert  W., 

Jr. 


Enger,  Theodore  C. 
•Finnegan,  Frederick 

J. 
•Ikenberry,   Esthel    D. 

K. 
•Johnson,  "C"  Paul, 

Jr. 
Knoedler,  David  J. 
•Penlck.  Edward  C. 
•Rau.  Charles  F. 
•Zeigler,  Paul  E. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

•Combs,  Norris  K.  •Thompson,  Rufus  L. 

Noble,  Howard  P.,  Jr. 

NT7XSE    CORPS 


•Brennan,  Mary  P. 
•Cohan,  Patricia  G. 
Cornelius,  Dolores 
•DeMariano,  Helen  J. 
Emery.  Lura  J. 
Finn,  Mary  V 
•Gallagher, 
M. 


Hurst,  Patricia 
Jacobson,  Prances  J. 
Job,  Florence  K. 
•Kovacevich,  Mcry  T. 
Perry,  Bessie  M. 
Smith.  Marcella  E. 
Eleanore  •Turner.  Jessie  E. 

•Warden.  Marion  P. 


Houghton.  Arline  D 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  UJS. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINK 

Aiau.  Harvey  C.  K. 
Aitcheson,  George  A  . 

Jr. 
Albee.  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
•Albers,  William  P. 
•Albertson,  William 

H. 
Albertson,  Norman 
Albright,  Richard  K. 
Alderson.  James  M. 
•Alexander,  Marvin 

W. 
•Alexander,  Robert  C. 
Alexander,  Charles  P. 
Alexander,  Adelore  L. 
Alford.  Darius  M. 


Abe,  Henry  H. 

•Abele,  Henry  P. 

•Abercromble,  Jerry 
T. 

•Abrahams,  Thomas 

P. 
Abrahamson,  Dean  A. 
Abrom,  Ricliard  M. 
Adamson.  Edwin  C, 

Jr. 
Adcox,  James  R. 

•Addams,  John  F. 
Adler,  Ronald  E. 
Adomey,  Frank 
Ahlgren,  Kenneth  L. 
•Ahlquist,  Stanley  W. 


Alford,  William  J. 
•Alldredge,  Donald  L 
Allen,  George  W. 
•Allen.  William  D. 
Allingham,  James  R. 

•Allison,  Arnold  W. 
Almberg.  Francis  J. 
•Altee,  Thomas  M. 
•Altmeyer,  John  M. 
Andersen.  Alexander 

R. 
•Anderson,  Charles  A 
Anderson,  Curtis  O. 
•Anderson,  David  W. 
Anderson.  Ernest  J. 
•Anderson,  Forrest  P. 


•Becker,  Glynn  R. 
•Been.  Robert  C. 
Beeton,  Harvey  J. 
•Behnken,  Clifford  R. 
•Bein.  George  E. 
Bekkedahl,  Clifford  L. 
Belecbak,  Stephen  C. 
Bell,  BUI  J. 

•Bell.  William  R. 
•Belton,  Jack  G. 
•Benero,   Manuel    A., 

Jr. 
•Bengel.  Audrey  L..  Jr 
Benner,  Leslie  W.,  Jr. 
•Bennie.  Donald  B. 
•Bentley.  William  C. 


Anderson,  Kenneth  E.  Bergbauer,  Harry  W. 


•Anderson,  Robert  P. 

Anderson,  Robert  N. 

Anderson,  Richard  N. 

Anderson.  Samuel  B. 

Andrassy,  Michael  F. 

•Ankrum,  Glenn  E. 

•Apted,  George  L. 

•Archamba\ilt,  Jack- 
son L. 

•Archer,  Burton  E 

Armstrong.   Philip 
Jr. 


Jr. 


Berge,  Charles  W. 

•Berge.  Norman  K. 

•Berger,  James  K. 

•Berglund.  Lsster  W  . 
Jr. 

Bcrner.  William  G  ,  Jr 

Berry,  Richard  C. 

•Berry,  William  H. 
jr.Beslo,  Louis  F. 
M  Best,  Bddie  F. 

Bethke,  Earl  E..  Jr. 


Armstrong,       Stephen^euris,  Charles  B. 

O.,  Jr.  Bingham,  Joseph  L. 

•Arnheiter,  Marcus  A.  Bird,  Charles  F. 
Arnold,  Robert  B.  Bird,  Joseph  W.,  Jr. 

'Asbacher,  Martin   A. .Bishop,  Richard  D. 


Jr 
•Ash.  Leonard  "C" 
•Ashley,  Bruce  H. 
Atkinson.  Robert  J. 
Aubuchon,  Harvey 
•Aucoin,  Leonard  L. 
Augustine.  Grant,  III 
Austin,  Carl  G. 
•Avary,  James  C.  Jr. 
•Avrit,  Richard  C. 
•Babcock,  Donald  E. 
•Backes,  Ronald  J. 
•Bacon,  John  L. 
Bagby,  Hallam  O. 
•Bailey.  George  T. 
Bailey,  Joe  E. 
Bailey,  William  R..  Jr. 
Baker,  Halbert  E. 
•Baker,  Robert  O. 
•Balderston,  Buele  G. 
Baldwin,  Charles  C. 
•Ball,  Courtland  D  , 

III 
Banham,    Herbert 

Jr. 
•Banks.  Sidney  M. 
Banta.  Robert 
Barber.  William  H. 
•Barke,  Arthur  R. 
•Barnes,  Donald  K. 
Barnes.  Harry  G.,  Jr. 
Barnes.  Harold 
•Barnes,  John  B. 
•Baron,  Charles  R. 
Barrett.  Thomas  D. 
•Barry,  Thomas  M. 
Berth.  Joseph  J..  Jr. 
•Barthelenghl, 
George  H.,  Jr. 
Bartlett.  Frederick  R. 
•Bassett,  Jerry  S. 
Bassett.  Melvln  S. 
Bates.  Carl  M. 
Battagllno,  Joseph  M. 
Bauchspies.  Rollin  L 

Jr. 
•Bauer,  Bruce  A. 
•Baum,  Joseph  H. 
Bayer,  David  A. 
Bayne,  John  P. 
Beat,  Robert  S. 
•Beaulieu.  Beo  A. 


Bittlck.    Marshall    V 
Jr. 

•Bivens.  Arthur  C. 

BJork.  Kenneth  S. 

•Biackington,    Rich- 
ard N. 

•Blackmore,    Thomas 

A. 
•Blackwood.  Robert 

G. 
Blanchard,  Robert  C. 
•Blancjlne,  Robert  E. 
•Blascrak,  Walter  J. 
Block,  Stanley  H. 
Block,  Steven 
Bloiiin,  Stanley   G 

Jr. 
Blundell,  Peveril 
Boaz,  George  L. 
•Bodllng.  Paul  p.,  Jr. 
Boggs,  Steve  V. 
Boguszewski, 
Frank  S.,  Jr. 
G. Bolster,  Harry  E. 

•Borthwlck,  Robert  B. 
Bostwick, 

Charles  G.,  Jr. 
•Botsko.  Ronald  T. 
Bottenberg,  Foster  L. 
Botts,  Ronald  H. 
Bowen,  Thomas  J. 
Bowling.  Charles  R. 
Bowling,  David  H. 
Bowling,  Roy  H. 
•Bowman,  Lawrence 

F. 
•Boyd,  John  H  ,  Jr. 
•Boyer,  Walton  T.,  Jr. 
Boyer.  William  E. 
Boyett.  Stephen  G. 
•Boyle,  Darren  D. 
Boyle,  Henry  P..  Jr. 
Boywld,  Edward  T. 
.Bozen,  Rex  K. 
•Bozeman,  Henry  G. 
•Brabec.  Richard  C. 
Bradbury.  John  I. 
Braden.  Melvin  E.,  Jr. 
Brady,  Bernard  F. 
Braun,  William  K.  G. 
•Breaux,  Fred  J..  Jr. 


•Beaumont.  Eugene  A  'Bredestege. 

G'  Joseph  J..  Jr. 

•Beaver.  Alfred  S.  Breedlove.  James  D. 

Beaver,  John  T.  Brewer,  Cleon  H. 

•Beck,  Donald  A.  ♦Bridge.  James  A..  Jr. 

Beck.  William  H.  'Bristol,  Rot>ert  B. 


•Brltton,  wmiam  L. 
Brodhead,  Edward  M. 
Brooks,  Darren  H. 
Brooks,  Edwin  H.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Cloyde  I. 
Brown,  E>ennls  A. 
Brown,  Donald  D. 
Brown,  Frederick  P. 
•Brown,  George  A. 
Brown,  George  P. 
•Brown,  Harold 
Brown.  Kenneth  R. 
•Brown,  Larry  J. 
•Brown,  Lloyd  H. 
•Brown,  Walter  H.,  Jr, 
•Browning,  Siras  D. 
•Bruce.  George  W.,  Jr. 
Brummage,  Richard  L 
•Bruning,  Richard  A. 
•BrunskUl.  Robert  J. 
•Brunson.  Wright  "A" 

Jr. 
Bxw;  Gerald  G. 
BU9,-Willlam  J. 
•Bucher.  Lloyd  M. 
Buckholdt.  Robert  A. 
Buckley,  James  R. 
•Bucy.  John  T..  Jr. 
Bueck.  Robert  K. 
Bull,  Joseph  L..  Ill 
•Bullard.  John  R. 
•Bullock,  William  A. 
•Burdon,  Eugene  R, 
Burgess.  James  A. 
•Burke.  William  C. 
Burkhardt.  Lawrence, 

III 
Burris.  R.Tymond  M. 
•Burriss,  John  R. 
Burrow,  BHly  M. 
•Burt,  Thomas  E. 
Bu.sey.  James  B. 
Bushong.  Brent 
•Butcher,  Nathan  T. 
Butcher,  Paul  D. 

•Butler.  Archie?.,  Jr. 
•Butler.  Charles  T. 
Butler,  Harold  E. 
Butner.  Oscar  W..  Jr 
•Butrym,  Stanley  B.. 

Jr. 
Blitz,  John  T. 
Byberg.  Robert  C. 
Byrne.  John  A.,  Jr. 
•Byrnes.  Robert  E. 
Cagle.  James  B. 
Calkin,  Cecil  R. 
•Callaghan,  Joseph  M. 
Callicott,  Jack  D. 
•Cameron,  Kenneth  R 
•Cameron.  Norman  A. 
Cammall,  John  K. 
•Campbell.  Edward  L. 
Campbell.  George  R. 
Campbell.  Hugh  J.,  Jr 
Campbell,  Hugh  T. 
•Campbell,  John  A. 
•Campbell.  James  B. 
Campbell.  Jack 
Campbell,  Robert  J. 
•Campbell,  William 

N. 
•Canfleld,  Gerald  I. 
•Cann.Tedford  J. 
Cannell.  Donald  T. 
Cannon,  David  E. 
•Canon.  George  A..  Ill 
Cantllon,  Henry  C. 
Cantwell.  Richard  B. 
•CareUl.  Francis  L. 
•Carey.  William  R. 
•Carl.  Winiam  T. 
•Carlin.  Robert  J. 
Carlson.  Olof  M.,  Jr. 
•Carlson,  Ronald  F. 
Carmody,  CorneUus  J. 
•Carnevale,  Angelo  M. 
•Caron.  Robert  R. 
*  Carosia.  Joseph  J. 
Carothers,  PhUip  '  F," 
Jr. 


February  5 

•Carr.  John  H. 
Carr.  Nevin  P. 
Carr,  Roland  J. 
Carrington.  James  B 

Jr.  • 

Carroll.  James  F. 
•Carter.  James  b 
Carter.  Robert  D. 
Carter.  Winfred  G 
•Carterette.  Robert  T 
•Cash.  Eugene  J. 
•Cashman,  Michael  n 
•Cassen,  Johns.,  Jr' 
•Cassidy,    Thomas  j 

Jr. 
Castro.  William  B 
Cate,  Thomas  R.,  Jr 
•Causey,  Donald  p 
Cave.  David  B, 
•Cave,  Thomas  H 
.Cavitt.  William  M. 
•Chadwick,  John  K. 
•  Champlin,  Gerald  B 
•Charest,  Alexis  N. 
•Charest,  Philip  o" 
Chase.  Edgar  M. 
Chase.  Robert  T..  Jr 
•Chase,  Warren  A. 
•Check,  Robert  T. 
Chealey,  James  P. 
Chezem,  Norman  B. 
Childs,  George  M. 
Chin,  Donald 

•Chisum,  Albert,  Jr, 
Christensen. 

Raymond  J. 
Christie,  William  G. 
•Christon.  Paul  W. 
•Clark,  Donald  E. 
•Clark,  Edwin  B. 
Clark,  George  K. 
•Clark,  Lynn  R. 
Clark,  PhUip  K. 
Clark,  Richard  G. 
Clark,  Robert  A. 

•Clark,  Stanley  D. 

•Clarkln,  Jan^es  J. 

Clayman.  Samuel  W. 

Clemens.  Eugene  M. 

•Clements,  Billy  R. 

•Clew,  WlUiamM. 

Clingenpeel. 
William  K. 

•Clinton,  Thomas  G. 

Cloud,  Benjamni  W. 

Cobb,  Richard  S. 

•Coe,  David  C,  Jr. 

Coffin,  George  R. 

•Cole,  Edgar  E. 
.Cole,  William  S.,  Jr. 

•Coleman,  James  O 

Coleman,  Michael  T 

Coleman,  Thomas  R. 

Colgan,  Joiin  G. 
.  'Colljer,  Larry  D. 

•Colligan,  Tliomas  R. 

•Collins,  Ptilllp  K. 

•Combs.  Mar Un  P. 

•Comey,  Robert  W. 
Compton,  Charles  R 
Conn.  Clayton  "J" 
Connelly.  John  J. 
Connolly,  Timothy  W. 
Conrad.  Charles.  Jr. 
Conroy.  Robert  O. 
Coogan,  Richard  D. 
•Cook.  Charles  L. 
Cook.  Harry  K. 
Cook,  Vernon  H.,  Jr. 
•Cooley.  Arthur  W. 
Cooper.  Andrew  N.,  Jr. 
•Cooper,  Donald  H. 
Cooper,  Lowell  H. 
•Cooper,  Robert  G. 
Cooper.  Tommy  G. 
•Corbett.  Eugene  A. 
•Corley.  Bennie  L. 
Cormier.  Conrad  R. 
•CorneU.  Arthur  F. 
•Cosclna.    Michael   A.. 

Jr. 
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•Coskey,  Kenneth  L.     Dillard,  Marvin  B. 
•Coeton,  Stanford  W., Dillingham.  Paul  W.. 
Jr. 


Jr. 


•CottreU.  Walter  N. 

•  Cotugno,  PaiU  J. 

•  Coughlln,  Eugene  F 
•Coughlin,  PauIG. 
•Cour,  Edward  E. 
Cox,  Floyd  E. 
cox,  Gerald  W. 
crabb,  Eugene  V. 

•  Crader,  Cltfford  L. 
Craig.  Earl  C. 
•Craln,  James  D. 
Crandall,  Alan  W. 
•Crane,  Leonard  B 
•Crater,  Bay  P. 
Crawford.  Bobby  C. 
Crawford,  Kerrins  M. 
•Crawford.  Nace  B..  Jr 
•Crepeau.  George  A. 
Cricchl,  John  V. 
•Cringlaw,  Douglas  L. 
CriU.  MerrUl  E. 
Crockett,  Thomas  L. 
Cronkrite,  Donald  W. 
Crook.  Richard  W. 
Cross,  Charles  H. 
Crumpler,  Benton  E., 

Jr. 
Cuccias,  Leo  P. 


•Dlmon.  Charles  G.. 

Jr. 
•Dlnola.  Michael  J. 
Divelblas,  Dallas  R. 
•Dobyns.  John  E. 
Dodds,  Robert  M. 
•Dolan,  WUUamR. 
Domlngue,  William  A. 
•Donaldson.  Robert  S. 
Donaldson,  Robert  J. 
•Donnelly,  Raymond 

D.,  Jr. 
Jr. Donnelly,  Robert  G. 
Donnelly,  Richard  F. 
•Donohue,  David  P. 
•Donovan,  James  P. 
•Doollttle,  James  E. 
Dorland,  John  E. 
•Doroshuk,  John,  Jr. 
Dorsey,  Arthur  G.,  Jr. 
•Douglas,  Jack  R. 
•Douglass,  James  G., 

Jr. 
Dowd,  Francis  X. 
•Dowds,  Donald  H. 
•Dowe,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Dowe.  William  J..  Jr. 
Downs,  James  R. 


Culbert.  Joseph  M..  Jr.  'Doyle,  William  J. 
•Culver,  Eugene  A.         'Drain.  John  P. 
•Cunningham,  Edward  Drake,  William  L. 


•Curl,  Kent  W. 
•Curry.  Thomas  E. 
•Curtis,  FayneE. 
Dagdlgian,  James  J. 
Daily,  Hubert  D..  Jr. 
Dally,  David  F. 
•Dalton.  Charles  W. 
Dalton,  Richard  V. 
Daly.  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Daly,  Richard  G. 
Daniels,  James  M. 
•D'Arville,  Edmond  J. 
Davenport,  Philip  C. 
Davidson.  Charles  H. 
•Davis,  Bill  N. 
•Davis.  Prank  E. 
Davis,  George  K. 
•Davis,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Davis,  John  B. 
•Davis,  Noble  J..  Jr. 
Davis.  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Davis.  Russell  E. 
•Davis.  Walter  J. 
•Day.  Arthur  R. 
Deal,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
Dearcot,  Michael  E. 
•Dearman,  Kermit  E. 
•Debit.  Dion  G.  B. 
DeBolt.  Frank  C. 
DePeo.  Modestlno  R. 
DeHart,  William 
Delaney.  William  E. 
DeMaris.  Darryl  A. 
DeMartlnl.  Edward  J. 
Demonbreum,  James 

R. 
Dempsey.  Gerald  M. 
•Denman.  Charles  C. 

Jr. 
Dennis,  Aubrey  D. 
Derda.  James  R. 
Derda.  James  R. 
Desrocher.  Marvin  P. 
•  DeTonnancourt, 

Arthur  E. 
Devereaux,  John  R., 

Jr. 
Dey,  Gordon  J. 
•Dick,  Joseph  L. 
Dickman,  Jerry  A. 
Dickson,  John  A. 
•Dickson,  William  T. 
Dierdorff,  Loren  M. 
Diesel,  Charles  N. 
•DietE.  Richard  J. 


Drees,  Morris  C. 
Dreghorn,  Richard  T. 
•Drew.  Russell  C. 
Drummet,  Richard  C. 
•Drummond.  Scott 

E.  Jr. 
Dublno,  Andrew  D. 
Dubois,  Roland  H. 
Duff,  Robert  G. 
•Duffy,  Bernard  A. 
•Duffy,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Duhrkopf ,  Eton  J. 
Duke.  Marshal  D.,  Jr. 
•Dunaway,  John  A., 

Jr. 
Dunbar,  Vance  O. 
•Duncan,  Dale  W. 
•Dunkin,  Ray  L. 
Dunlop.  Thomas  E. 
Dunn,  John  F. 
Durant,  Michael 
Durant,  Thomas  W. 
•Durbin,  Peter 
Dwyer.  George  M. 
Eberh£u-t,  Robert  S. 
Eckerd.  Kenneth  C. 
•Eckhouse,  Morton  A. 
Eddy.  Denver  D. 
Edwards.  Donald  L. 
•Edwards,  Forrest  L. 
•Edwards,  Jerry  J. 
•Edwards,  William  R., 

Jr. 
Elbert,  Don  C. 
Eichinger.  Joseph  C. 
Eldrldge,  David  B.,  Jr. 
•EUer,  Richard  L. 
Elliott,  Orviile  G. 
Ellis.  Davis  E. 
•Ellis,  George  D.,  Jr. 
•Elmore.  John  P..  Jr. 
Elmore.  Joiin  E. 
•Elster.  James  M. 
•Emerson.  Jesse  R.,  m 
Emry,  John  O. 
Engelbrecht,     Richard 

H. 
•Englander,  Owen 
English,     Francis    W., 

Jr. 
Erickson,  William  K. 
•Erwin,  Donald  E. 
Evans,  Albert  L. 
•Evans,  Boyce  "D" 
•Evans,  David  W. 
Evans,  George  J. 


•DlGiacomo,  Joseph  G  Evans,  Richard  B. 


Evans,  Robert  C. 
•Svans,  Thomas  B. 
Byres,  Thcnnas  D. 
•Falconer,  Alastalr  S. 
•PaU.  Itevld  R.,  Jr. 
Fanning.  William  M. 
•Far her,  Karl  H. 
•Parnham,  Charles  G. 
•Farris,  Don  M. 
•Pawcett,  Craig  R. 
•Peeks,  Bdmond  M. 
Fehl,  Frederick  C,  Jr. 
Fell,  Roy  T. 
Fellows,  Charles  D. 
•Pelt,  Donald  L. 
•Pelt,  Joseph  A. 
•Penn,  Dan  X. 
Ferguson,  William  W. 
•Pergusson,  Ernest  W. 
•Fernandes,  James  E. 
Perrazzano,  Fred  J. 
•Fette,  Estal  J. 
•Field,  Harford,  Jr. 
Fiene,  Donald  F. 
Filklns.  WUllam  C. 
Filteau,  George  L. 
Fimian,  James  J. 
•Finneran.  William  J. 
Finney,  Jack  L. 
•Plschbeln,  Ernest 
Fischer,  David  H. 
Fischer,  Edward  J. 
Fisher.  John  C. 
•Fisher,  Paul  J. 
•Fisher.  Russell  H. 
•Fitzgerald,  Thomas 

W.  Jr. 
Fitzgerald.  David  E. 
•Pitzpa trick,  Edward 

C. 
Flatley.  John  E. 
•Flelschmann,  Wil- 
liam H..  Jr. 
Fleming,  Raymond  T  , 

Jr. 
Flom,  Hewitt  O. 
•Florance,  John  E., 

Jr. 
•Foley.  Edmund  F. 
Folz.  Charles  E. 
•Pong.ChongS. 
Font,  Carlos  G. 
Forsman,  Arvld  E. 
Possum,  Paul  G. 
Fox.  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Fox.  Rlctiard  V. 
Prank.  Benjamin  L. 
Frankenfleld,  Robert 

T. 
Eraser.  George  K.,  Jr. 

•Fraser,  Robert  "E" 

•Frederick,  Donald 

R.  A. 
Frederick,  John  L. 
Freed,  Maitland  G. 

•Freeman,  Linus  W., 
Jr. 

•Freeman.  Robert  W. 
French,  Fred  H. 
French.  Henry  A. 
Freund.  Herman  C. 
Prick.  Joseph  P. 

•Prledel,  Gordon  W. 

•Prlese,  George  A. 

•Priesen,  Floyd  A. 

•Fudge,  E>avid  A. 

Furey,  Laurence  T. 

Furgerson.  John  A. 

•Furmanski,  John  A. 

•Gall.  DauneM. 

Gallagher,  Hugh  L. 

Gallagher.  Robert  S. 

•Gallipeau,  Richard 
W. 

Gallup.  Shelley  P. 

Galvln.  Bernard  J. 

Gandy.  John  D. 

Garcia.  WnilamV. 

Gardner.  Louis  J. 

Gardner.  Ruel  E. 

Garnett,  Walter  W. 


•Garrett.  John  E. 
Oarver,  HoUls  V. 
•Oatewood,  Tommy  L. 
Gatterman,  Raymond 

D. 
•Gavazzl.  Robert  R. 
Gedney.  George,  Jr. 
•Gennette,  Robert  L. 
Gentry,  Osby  Z.,  Jr. 
Gentry,  Timothy  P. 
Gherrity,  Patrick  F. 
Gibber,  Philip  "F" 
•Gibbs,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Glberson,  William  A.. 

Jr. 
Gibson.  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Gigliotti,  Felix  P. 
•Gildea.  Joseph  A. 
•Giles.  Thomas  N. 
•GUlette.  Halbert  G. 
GUmore,  Arthur  H. 
Gilroy,  John  W..  Jr. 
•Giovanetti,  William 

C 
•GJertson.  Glenn  R. 
Glasgow,  Thomas  A. 
•Glaves,  Robert  H. 
•Glazier,  Alvin  S. 
Gleason.  Joseph  P. 
•Glelm.  Ernest  H. 
•Glickman,  Walter 
Goben.  Robert  D. 
•Godfrey,  Forrest  J 
•Golde,  Morton 
•Goldner.  Robert  R. 
Gomer,  August  W. 
•Good,  Ronald  P. 
•Gooden,  Richard  O. 
•Goodfellow,  John 
•Goodman,  Kelsey  B. 
Goodrich.  John  R. 
•Goodwin.    Frank    O., 

Jr. 
•Gordon.  Richard  P., 

Jr. 
•Gorman,  Hugh  J,  Jr. 
Goschke,  Erwln  A. 
•Gowing,  Richard  M. 
•Gradel.  Robert 
Graf.  Frederic  A.,  Jr. 
Grahlert,  Walter  H. 
Granger.  Russell  P. 
Graveson.    George    L., 

Jr. 
Gray.  Charles  A. 
•Greeley,  Michael  T. 

•Green.  Thomas  B. 
Greene.    William    P. 
•Gre-^nwood.  E^ugene  I. 
Greer,  Marvin  S..  Jr. 

•Greer,  Wayne  C. 
Gregory.  Donald  G. 

•Gregory.  George  B. 
Grelwe,  William  H. 

•Gress.  Donald  H. 

•Grlch,  Richard  J. 

•Grler,  Robert  W..  Jr. 

Griffith.  Webster 

•Griggs.  Norman  E. 

•Groenert.     Frederick 
E. 

Groff.  Noel  E. 

•Gross,  Arthur  J. 

Groubv.  Edward  A,, 
Jr 

Guess,  Malcolm  N. 

Gunning.  Patrick  J. 

•Gurnsey,  Ronald  A. 

Guzman,  Indalecio 

Haas,  Kenneth  R. 

Hack,  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 

•Hackney.      Benjamin 
F  ,  III 

Hagberg.  Roy  V. 

Hageman.  Roger  H. 

Hager.  Charles  P. 

Haggqulst,    Grant    P.. 
Jr. 

Hahn,  Edward  W..  Jr. 

•Hahn,  Frederick.  Jr. 

•Hairston,   Thomas   F. 


Hall,  Donald  L. 
Halsey,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
•Halverson,      Richard 

K. 
Hatnaker.  Laurence  P.. 

Jr. 
•Hamel.  James  K. 
•Hamilton.  Glenn  D. 
Hamm.  Clement  D..  Jr. 
•Hammock.  John  W. 
Hammond.    Ruasel    J.. 

Jr. 
Hampton,  Winfred  P., 

Jr. 
•Hamrlck.  Thomas  D. 
Hangartner.  Lyle  O. 
•Hannula.    Brian    K. 
•Hansard,  Stonewall 
•Hansen,  Emerson  L., 

Jr. 
•Hansen,  Norman  T. 
•Hansen,  Rodney  V. 
Hanson,  Albertlea 
Harlow,  David  L. 
Harney,  Russell  P. 
•Harns,  John  H. 
Harper,  George  T.,  Jr. 
Harper,  William  W. 
•Harris,  Dennis  C. 
•Harris.  James 

William 
Harris.  James  Wesley 
Harris.  James  C. 
Harris,  NeU  A. 
•Harris.  Richard  A. 
*  Harrop.  Robert  D. 
Hartnagle.  Eugene  F. 
Hartranlt,  Richard  J. 
Harwood,  John  B. 
•Haslam,    Edward    H., 

Jr. 
Hassett.  Joseph  K. 
Hatch,  Harold  G. 
•Hatcher,    Robert    E., 

Jr. 
Havens.  Stanley  L. 
Havlrd.  Lloyd  B. 
Hawk,  Arthur  L. 

•Hawkins,  Richard  M 
Hayes,  Albert  M..  Jr. 
Hayes,  Jerome  B. 

•Hays,  Estel  W. 
Haywood,  Jesse  H. 
Headland,  Carl  B. 
Headrick,  BlUy  J. 

•Heasley,  Waldo  L. 
Hebbard,  Leroy  B,  Jr. 
Heft.  James  O. 
Heisel,  Lawrence  L. 

•Helgemoe,  Raymond 
A. 

Helgeson.  Harry  E..  Jr. 

•Helms.  HarlieB.  Jr. 

Helms.  Ronald  L. 

•Henderson.  Charles 
G. 

Henderson,  Jerry  E. 

Hendrlck.  David  R. 

•Henley.  John  R. 

Hennessey.  Aloyslus 
G..  Jr. 

Henrlquez,  Joseph  S. 

Henson,  James  D. 

•Henson,  John  M. 

•Herkner.  Richard  T. 

Hernan.  Peter  J. 

•Herring.  Edwin  L. 

Herrlott.  Donald  M. 

Higglnbotham,  Allen 
B. 

Higgins,  Byron  R. 

•Higglns,  Hugh  W. 

•Higgins.  Raymond  F. 

Higglns.  Thomas  G. 

High,  James  T..  Jr. 

Hill.  Frank  W. 

Hill,  James  J. 

Hill.  Marshan  E. 

HlUe.  Edward  W. 

•Hllz.  Harold  J. 

Hinden,  Stanley 


1823 

Hlnman,  Albert  H. 
•Hipp,  Ronald  N.,  Jr. 
•Hoch,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Hodge.  Sidney  T. 
•Hodges.  James  W..  Jr. 
•HodBon.  Theodore  L., 

Jr. 
Hogan,  Walter  V. 
•Holbert.  William  H., 

Jr. 
Hoicomb,  Gkirdon  B. 
•Holcomb.  "M"  Staser 
Holder.  Luther  C. 
•Holian.  James  J. 
•Holland.  Elbert  R. 
Holland,  James  N. 
•HoUen,  Frederick  M. 
HoUenbach,  William  » 

T. 
HoUingsworth,  Robert 

L. 
Holly,  Daniel  T.,  Jr. 
Holmes.  Harold  C.  Ill 
•Holt.  Ivey  B.,  Jr. 
Holt.  John  J. 
•Holt.  Kenneth  N. 
Holt.  Phnip  R. 
•Holway,  Nathan  C. 
•Hoover,  John  S. 
Hope,  Edgar  G.,  Jr. 
Hopkins.  Earl  E. 
•Horan.  Robert  A. 
•Horton.  Edward  R. 
Horton.  Robert  L. 
Hoskins.  Bill  J. 
•Hoskovec.  William  B. 
Hostettler,  Stephen  J. 
•House.  Edward  C. 
•Houston,  Albert  W. 
•Howard,  Albert  W..  Jr 
•Howard,  Donald  L. 
Howell,  Franklin  M. 
•Howell,  Harry  E. 
Howell.  Roewell  L. 

•Howey.  Robert  E. 
Hoye.  James  M..  II 
Hoyt.  Richard  L. 
Hozey.  Ira  D.,  Jr. 
Hubal,  Augustine  E., 

Jr. 
Hubbard.  Clifford  R., 

Jr. 
•Hubbard.  Samuel  W., 

Jr. 
Hubbell.  Walter  B. 
Huber.  John  J..  Jr. 
•Hudson.  John  P..  Jr. 
Huffman,  Malcolm  L. 
Hughes,  George  A. 
•Hughes.  Kenneth  P. 
Hughes,  Ronald  E. 
Huisman.  Roland  K. 
Hukin,  Henry  D..  Jr. 
Hullryde,  Donald 
•Humber,  Marcel  B. 
•Humpiireys,  Pelton 

"M".  Jr. 
Hunter.  Charles  B. 
Hurd.  John  B. 
•Hurley.  Robert  J. 
Hussey.  Clifton  M. 
Hyde.  DelossC. 
•Ingraham.  Talcott  L., 

Jr. 
•Irrgang.  CarlH. 
•Isaacks.  Marion  H. 
Isaacs.  Allen  L. 
•Jacobs.  Edward  J. 
•Jacobs.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
James,  Joe  M. 
James,  Joel  L.,  Jr. 
•Jamison,  Billy  D. 
•Jasper,  Charles  R. 
Jefferis,  Allen  S. 
Jelllson,  Robert  K. 
•Jenkins,  Polsom 
Jensen,  Clifford  V. 
Jeter.  Norman  L. 
•  Jolinsen,  Roy  M. 
Johnson,  Alfred  C,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Arne  C. 


1824 


Johnson,  Bert  W. 

*  Jotmson,  Dale  W. 
Johnson,  SMon  D. 
'Johnson,  Oren  D. 

*  Johnson,  Robert  O. 
Johnson,  Robert  B. 
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liahr,  John  J. 
lAlb.  Ernest  E.,  Jr. 
•Lake,  Walter  W. 
*Lamb,  David  C. 
*Lamb,  Marion  O. 
•Lamm,  William  A. 


•Johnson,  Theodore  F.  *  Lancaster,  WUIiam  L 
•Johnson,  William  R.       Jr. 

•Landers, 


•Johnston,  Oeorge  T 
•Johnston,  John  M. 
Johnston,  Jamee  I. 
Jonasz,  Fredrlc 
Jones,  Alfred  L.,  Jr. 
Jonea,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
•Jones,  Donald  W. 
•Jones,  Donald  S. 
Jones,  Henry  R. 
•Jones.  Robert  C. 
Jones,  Robert  H. 
•Jordan,  James  S. 
Joy,  Bernard  I. 
Kaiser,  Dean  E. 
•Kane,  Charles  K. 
Kane,  Paul  E. 
Karcher,  Robert  K. 
Karge,  Ronald  E. 


.  John  D. 
Landers,  Robert  J. 
Landersman,  Stuart  D 
•Lane,  Archie  G. 
Lane,  Robert  E. 
Lane,  Terry  L. 
•Lang,  James  M. 
Lange,  Kenneth  B. 
•linger,  Donald  A. 
Langner,  David  S. 
•Langston,  John  L. 
•Lanphear,  Roy  E. 
Lardis,  Christopher  S. 
•Larsen,  John  H. 
•Lashbrook.    Durwood 
E. 

♦Latham,  William  B. 
•Latta,  Robert  L 


•Karpaitls,  Anthony  J.Lauber,  Ronald  M 


Kasteleln,  Cornelius 
•Kattmann,  Roger  H 
•Kauderer,  Bernard 

M. 
Keely,  Leroy  B. 
Keenan,  Richard  L. 
•Kehoe,  Thomas  R. 
•Kelmlg,  Allen  D.,  Jr. 
Keith,  WUUam  H. 
Kelley,  Alfred  G.,  Jr. 
•Kelley,  Roy  A. 
•Kelly,  James  P. 
•Kelly,  James  M. 
•Kelly,  John  S. 
•Kelt.  Wmiam  N, 


Lauer,  WUllam  C. 
Laughlln,     Gerald    F 

Jr. 
•Lavender,  Robert  E. 
Law,  Vincent  G. 
Lawler,  Frederick  W. 
Lawler,  James  C. 
Lawler.  William  A. 
Lawrence,  Donald  S. 
Lawrence,  Keith  D. 
Leaman,  Richard  E. 
Leavitt,  Horace  M.,  Jr. 
Leckle,  William  O.,  Jr 
Lee,  Earl  C. 
L«enerta.  Holland  E. 


.    --  -■■■■■■■■  *■■,  ^.^^^^^^^  ,M3,  A^vjxiaxj' 

•Kendrlck,  William  o.Lehto.  Robert  K. 
•Kennedy.  William  B.  Leltner,  Lorayne  A 
Kent.  James  P.,  Jr.        '  "' 


Ketzner,  Harry  T. 

Kiddle,  Bradley  D. 

Klllebrew,  Carl  W. 

Killlan,  Donald  J. 

•Klmzey,  Walter  F. 

King.  Donald  E. 

King,  John  E.,  Jr. 

King;.  Julian  B.  *— - ' <",  x^iu  ■.  i^ 

•Kinsley,  Harry  W.,  Jr. Lewis,  Dewey  T 

Kirkpatrick,  HoUls  H,    *Le'''«   Rr^Karf 

•Klrksey,  Robert  B. 


Lemen,  Ura  B. 
•Lemmon,  Virgil  j. 
•Lenahan,  Robert  P. 
Lent,  WlUis  A.,  Jr. 
Lentz,  Llndley  A, 
Leonhardl,  Roger  L. 
Levenson,  Lee  E. 
•Levey,  Sanford  N. 
Levin,  Burt  L. 


Klrtley,  Daniel  J, 
Kish,  Steven  E. 
Klar,  Norman 
•Klee,  Robert  E. 

•Kling,  winiam  T. 

•Knapp,  William  R. 

Knepper,  Donald  E. 

Knerr,  Donald  O. 

Knles,  George  C,  Jr. 

•Knight,  Charles  H. 

•Knlss,  Donovan  E. 

Knoerr,  Don  H. 

Knowles,  George  I. 

Kocl,  Vaclav  H. 
Kostoch,  Walter  B. 

•Kratz.  Marshall  L. 

•  Kretzschmann 

H. 
Krisman,  Frank  A. 

•Krochmal.  Alfred  F 
Kruse,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
•Krusl.  Peter  H. 
Kubc,  Cleo  J. 
Kugler,  Kenneth  D. 
Kukilnakl,  Steve  T. 
•KujQstmaim,  CUr- 


Lewis,  Robert 
Lewis,  Willis  I..  Jr. 
•Lewit,  Howard  L. 
•Llchlyter,  Stanford  X. 
•Llghtsey,  Evln  O.,  Jr. 
•Limbaugh,  Harold  D 

•Limerick,       Chrlflto- 
pher  J..  Jr. 

Llna,  Robert  A. 

Lind,  Anton  F. 

Lindsay,  Gilbert  M. 

Lindsay,  Robert  B. 

•Upford,  Charles  E. 

*  Lloyd,    Theodore    L., 
Jr. 

Locke,  Barrie  B. 

•Lodge,  Bill upsB. 
^  'Logan,  Joseph  B. 
Curt  '^^'  Chester  H. 

•Longman,  Richard  D. 

•Lorden,  Lawrence  R. 

•Lorge,  Eugene  P. 

Lett.  Carl  D. 

Lott,  William  A. 

Lorugh,  Gordon  K. 

Lowry,  Oeorge  C. 

•Luthin,  Richard  B. 

Lyman,  John  S.,  Jr. 

•Lynch,  William  A. 


Jr. 


ence  M.  — ,^v,»-,  ttu^xiuu. 

•Kurzenhauaer,  Alfred  ^^'*'  ^"Uam  C 
Kuttler.  Manfor  D  .  Jr  ^^^'  *^**'  ^• 
■  Lytle,  Donald  X. 


•Kutaleb,  Robert  E. 
LaBarre.  Richard  E. 
•Labeau.  Thomas  J 
Lacefldd.  Joe  V. 
•Lage.  Robert  L. 


Mac  Adam,  William  F. 
MacClary,  David  B. 
•MacOregor,  John 
Machak,  Peter  ft. 
Mack,  Chester  IC. 


•Mackenzie,  William 

W.,  Jr. 
MacKinnon,  James  C 

m 

•Mahony,  Wilbur  J. 
Malllnson,  William  K. 
•Mallory,  John  S. 
•Mangln,    Joseph    N 

in 

•Manlon,  James  H. 
Manke,  Leo  O. 
•Mann.  Horace  D.,  Jr. 
Margeson.  Alan  "J" 
•Markham,   Lewis  M 

III 
•Markley,  Edward  K. 
Markoskie.  John  V. 
Marks,  Stanley  J. 
Marriott,  Jack  L. 
Marsh,  WUIiam  C. 
Marsha,  Patrick  P 
Marshall,  Jack  L. 
•Marshall.  Robert  M. 
•Martin,  Alan  F. 
Martin,  Charles 

William.  Jr. 
Martin,  Charles 

Wesley,  Jr. 
•Martin,  Donald  E. 
Martin,  Donald  P. 
Martin,  James  K. 
Martin,  Robert  C. 
Martini,  Richard  A. 
•Mason,  Wesley  R. 
Matals,  George  R. 
Matheson,  Eugene  C. 
•Mathews,  Bobby  D. 
Mathews,  Donald  W. 
•Mathews,  Thomas  H 
Mathls,  Glen  A. 
Matthews, 

William  B.,  Jr. 
•Mattfion,  Donald  J. 
•Mauldln,  Richard  A. 
Maxim,  Rodney  E. 
May,  Robert  E. 
•Mayberry,  Thomas 

A.,  Jr. 
Mays,  Clayton  P. 
•McAlevy,  John  H. 
McAlister,  Roger  C. 
•McAullffe,  John  H. 
•McBrayer,  John  E., 

Jr. 
McBride,  Thomas  K. 
McBumey.  Cleland  V. 
McCabe,  Billy  B. 
McCall.  Walter  H. 
McCanna, 

Marvin  G.,  Jr. 
•McCardell, 

James  E.,  Jr. 
McCartney,  Rodney  F 
McCarty,  Charles  M. 
McComb,  Robert  B. 
•McConnell,  Donald  L 
McConnell. 

GUey  R.,  Jr. 
•McCormack, 
William  E. 
McCrane,  Brian  P. 
McDaniel,  Johnny  B. 
•McDonald,  Clovls  K. 
•McDonald,  Raymond 

T. 
McDowell,  Curtis  G. 
McElrath,  Thomas  W. 
•McGathy,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
McGovern,  Joseph  J. 
•McGrath,  William  D. 
McGreevy.  Walter  J., 

Jr. 
•McKay,  John  H. 
•McKee,  Jack  V. 
McKenna,  Gerard  A. 
McKenna,  Patrick 
McKenzle,  Jon  C. 
McKeown,  William  G. 
Jr. 


McLaughlin,  Bernard 

R. 
McLln.  Robert  D. 
•McLuckie,  James  D. 
McMahon,  ThtMnas  J. 
•McMurtray.  Rol>ert 

A.,  Jr. 
.  •McNaughton,  James 

M. 
•McNett,  William  T. 
McKulty.  James  F. 
McQuesten,  John  T 

Jr. 
•McVay,  Donald  H., 

Jr. 
McWaters.  William  A., 

Jr. 
•Meacham.  Arthur  J. 
Mead,  George  R. 
•Meador,  William  A. 
Meighan,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Melton,  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
Meaadler,  Michael  J. 
Meredith,  Stuart  T. 
Merget,  Andrew  G. 
Merwln,  Paul  L. 
Mesler.  Robert  A. 
•Metzler,  Donald  M. 
•Mhoon,  John  E. 
Mlddleton,  Charles  O  , 

in 

•Mllano,  Vlto  R. 
•Miles,  Richard  P. 
Miller,  Blount  R..  Jr. 
Miller.  Bruce  J. 
•Miller,  Clarence  W. 
•MlUer,  Curtis  W..  Jr. 
•Miller,  Grant  "W" 
Miller,  Hal  Y.,  Jr. 
•Miller,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Miller.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Miller.  Kenneth  F. 
Miller,  Robert  L. 
Millman.  Larry 
Mlllner,  Clayton  L. 
Mills,  James  R. 
MlUg,  James  P.  W. 
•Mills,  Merle  E. 
•Miner.  Jack  B. 
Minettl.  Bernard  L. 
Mlrtschlng,  Leonard  C. 

•Mitchell,  Carroll  K. 
•Mitchell.  Howard  C. 
•Mitchell,  Joseph  S. 
Mitchell.  Jerry  L. 
Mitchell.  James  C. 
Mitchell.  Lewis  N.,  Jr. 
•Mitchell,  Robert  C. 
*Mock,  Roy  L. 
•Monroe,  Edward  H 

Jr. 
•  •Monroe.  Harvey  N. 
Monroe,  William  D., 

Ill 

Mcxjney.  John  B..  Jr. 

•Moore,  Carlton  H.. 
Jr. 

•Moore.  Clarence  E. 
Moore,  Earle  G. 
Moore,  Harrison  M. 
Moore,  Johnnie  R. 
•Moore,  Mark  H.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Milton  W..  Jr. 
Moore,  Raphael  B. 
Moore.  Thomas  G. 
•Moran,  Clifford  D. 
•Moran,  Thomas  M. 
Moranville,  Kendall  E. 
Moreau,  Arthur  S.,  Jr. 
•Morford,  Dean  R. 
•Morgan,  Houston  M. 
Morgan,  John  M. 
MorgEin,  Joseph  R. 
•Morgan,  Leroy  W.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Robert  E. 
•Morln,  Ronald  D. 
•Morris.  Roberto. 
.Morse,  Edward  A. 
Mosman,  Jack  H. 


•Moss,  Daniel  J. 
Moury,  Roger  F. 
•Muench,  Gerald  W. 
Muka,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Mulcahy,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Mullen,  Richard  D. 
Mulvany,  George  M. 
Mumford.  Charles  E. 
Munson,  Roger  D. 
•Murdoch,  Alan  G. 
•Mumane.  Frederick 
Murphy,  Elbrldge  F.. 

Jr. 
Murphy.  George  A. 
•Murphy.  Gordon  F. 
Murphy,  Rob«1;  I. 
•Murray,  Joseph  E,  Jr 


February 


Paolucci,  Donald  e 
Papio,  Emll  M. 
Pappas.  Pete  A. 

•Parcher,  Stuart  M 
Parker,  John  T  Jr" 
Parker.  Joseph  R.  ' 

•Parker,  Thomas  c 
Jr.  ■' 

•Parks,  Joe 

•Parr,  Donald  R. 

•Passantlno, 

C     Sebastian  p. 

Paterson,  Dale  R. 

•Pattee,  Arthur  W 

Patterson,  WilHaa  V 

Patton,  Peter  W. 

•Paul,  David  L. 

•Paul,  John  B. 


Musorrafltl,  Prancerco  Paw  ley,    SIgmund 


B.. 


•Myers.  Coleman  E. 
Nalron,  Harold  B. 
•Naschek.  Marvin  J. 
•Nason,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Nelll.  Louis  D.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Nelson.  Herbert  F. 
•Nelson.  James  M. 
Nelson,  Keith 
Nelson,  Teddy  N. 
Nesbitt,  Harry  J. 
Neth,  Fred  A. 
Nevarez,  Antonio 
Neville,  Paul  E. 
•Newcomb,  James  A. 
•Newman,  Robert  L. 
Nichols,  Jack  H. 
•Nichols,  John  P. 
•Nichols,  Richard  L. 
Nicholson  John  L..  Jr. 
Nielsen,  Donald  E. 
•Nielsen,  George  L. 
•Nielsen,  Richard 
Nokes,  Nell  M. 
•Nomady,  Verne  G. 
Norby.  Merlin  R. 
Nordhlll,  Claude 
Nork,  John  R.,  Jr. 
•Noyes,  Bradford  W. 
Nunnally,  Edward  H., 
Jr. 

Nu5s,  Charles  R. 

•Nutter,  Andrew  T.  J. 

Nystrom,  Frederic  L. 

Oaksmlth,  E>avld  E 
Jr. 

•O'Connell,  John  D. 

•O'Connor,  Joseph  E. 

Oder,  John  T. 

OTtonnell,  Richard  J. 

Ogllvle,  Robert  M. 

•Ogle,  William  J. 

O'Hara,  John  T. 

•O'Keefe,  James  L., 

dander,  Darrell  W. 

•Olds,  Robert  B. 

Olear,  Joseph  P. 

•Olsen,  Harold  L. 

•Olson,  Conrad  B. 

Olson,  Gerard  R. 

•Olson,  Richards. 

•Onorato,  Ernest  D. 
O'ReUly.  Charles  W. 

•Orell,  Qulnlan  R. 

•O'Rourke,  Bernard  J 
O'Rourke,  Daniel,  Jr. 
•Ortega,  Joseph  J. 
•Osborne,  ArthTir  M. 
•Osborne,  Charles  N. 
•Oshea,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Oster,  John  S. 
Ottey,  William  H. 
Owens.  Robert  M. 
Owesney,  WiUIam  T. 
•Padgett.  Harry  E. 
•Page.  Jack  A. 
•Painter,  George  V. 
•Pajak,  Michael  M. 
•Palmlerl.  John  J. 


Jr 
Payne.  Dean  M. 
Peacock,  Henry  F. 
Pearlman,  Samuel  s 
•Peck  worth,  Dana 
Pedersen,  Robert  M 
•Pendergraft,    Gtortt 

W.,  Jr.  ^ 

Perkins,  James  E. 
Perkins,  Joseph  "A" 

Jr. 
Perkins,  Richard  L. 
•Perrault,  Mark  E. 
•Perry,  Lowell  E. 
•Perry,  Timothy  J. 
Persels,  Lyle  D. 
•Person,  Ross  H. 
Personette,  Alan  J. 
Pertel,  Joseph  A. 
•Pestcoe,  Joseph 
Peters,  William  J. 
•Petersen,    Edwin    j 

Jr. 

Petersen,  Leroy  B. 
Petersen,  Walter  R. 
Peterson,  Dale  A. 
•Peterson,  John  W. 
•Peterson,  Richard  N 
Petit,  Pierre  A. 
•Petry.  William  A. 
Pettyjohn.  William  H. 
•Pfromer.  Robert  A. 
Phelps,  Robert  L. 

•Phillips.  Charles  A. 
Phillips,  John  T. 
Phillips,  Lawrence,  Jr. 
•Phillips.     Walter    M, 

Jr. 
Pickell,  Norman  L. 
Pieper,  Thomas  M. 

Pif  er,  Charles  E. 

Pine,  Gordon  F. 

Pitkin,  Ronald  E. 
•Pitts,  Paul  D. 

Pixley,  George  D. 
J''  •Place,  Allan  J. 

•Piatt.  Ralph  B. 

Ploss,  John  H. 

•Podaras.  Nicholas  C. 

Poland,  James  B. 

•Pollum,  Edgar  W. 

Poore,  Ralph  K. 

Porter,  David  N. 

Porter,  Robert  D. 

•Porterfleld,  Robert  E. 

Potosnak.  Joseph  E. 

•Potter.  Arthur  M..  Jr. 

•Prentiss,  Dickinson 

•Preston,  Edgar  H. 
Price.  Prank  J. 
Price,    Oliver    L. 
•Price,  Walter  P. 
Price,  William  J. 
Prlckett,  Bruce  L. 
•Prlddy,  Clarence  L. 
Prindle,  Charles  O. 
Pringle.  Donald  B. 
•Prltscher,  Robert  L. 
•Profllet,  Clarence  J. 
•Pugh,  Jack  M. 
•Purdum,  William  H. 
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Purvis.  Ronald  S. 
pyle,  Louis  W. 
Quamme,  Lyle  D. 
Quln,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Quirk,  WUllam  J. 
Baffaele.  Robert  J. 
•Ragsdale,  Herbert  W 
Ralph,  Richard  P. 
Ralph,  Steve,  Jr. 
•Ramsey,  Gayle 
Rand,  Donald  H. 
•Randall,  Howard  W. 
Randall,     Howard     P. 

Jr. 
Ratcllff.  Stephen  D. 
Rawls,  Roy  J. 
•Rayder,  Daniel  F. 
Reddlck,  Robert  E.,  Jr 
•Redding,  Robert  M. 
Reed,  Charles  A. 
•Reeg,  Frederick  J. 
•Reffitt,  Raymond  E. 
•Reger,  WUllam  L. 
Reld,  Richard  G. 
Rellly,  William  F. 
Relth,  George,  Jr. 
Renegar,  Garland  M. 
Rennle,  WUUam  B.,  Jr. 
•Renz,  Donald  J. 
Reynolds.  James  H. 
•Reynolds,  Robert  F., 

Jr. 
Reynolds,  Stuart  V. 
•Rhodes.  Randolph  L. 
•Rice,  Daniel  W. 
Rice,  Gary  L. 
•Rice,  Stanley  G. 
Richards,  Lloyd  W. 
Richards.  Robert  J. 
Richardson.  Harold  M. 
Richardson,  Phillip  D. 
Rlcketson,   Francis  B. 
Ridge,  James  J. 
•Rleken,  Richard  G. 
Rlgney.  WUIiam  J. 
Riley.  Kenneth  J. 
•Riley,  Raymond  T. 
♦Rltz,  Merlin  C. 

•Roach.  Francis  L. 
Robblns,  Noel 
Roberson,  George  D. 
•Roberton,  James  L. 
Roberts,  John  W. 
•Robertson,  Coll  E. 
Robey,  Robert  V. 
•Robinson,    Percy    E., 

Jr. 
Robinson.  WUUam  A. 

•Rodgers,  Dean  T. 
•Rodgers.  Harvey  P. 
Rodgers,  James  B. 
Rodgers,  James  R. 
•Rodgers,  Thomas  A. 
Roe,  Charles  W. 
Roepke,  John  R. 
Roff,  Ray,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Gerard  F. 
•Rogers.  Ralph  E. 
Rogers,  Warren  P. 
Roland,  Gerald  K. 
Rollins,  James  R. 
Romano.  Matthew  E. 
•Roner,  Charles  R. 
•Rorle,  Conrad  J. 
Rose,  Hardy  N. 
Rose,  WiUlam  R. 
Roes,  Joseph  E. 
Roseman.  Robert  H. 
•Rosson,  James  W. 
♦Rowan,  Thomas  C. 
•Rubb,  MUton  R. 
Ruch,  Martin.  Jr. 
•Rudolph,  Francis  A., 

Jr. 
•Ruhsenberger,  Roger 

H. 
Runyon,  Richard  E. 
•Rusch,  JohnM. 
•Russ.  William  A. 
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Russell,  William  F. 
Rutzler,  Joseph  A. 
•Ryan,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  Thomas  J. 
Ryan,  WUUam  A. 
•Sacks,  Harold  H. 
•Sanden.  Oscar  E.,  Jr. 
•Sanders,  Ben  T. 
Sanford,  Edward 
Santuae,  Theodore  A. 
Sapp,  Charles  S. 
•Sargent,  Richard  E. 
.Sarklslan,  Ara 
Saubers,  Walter  F. 
Saucier.  Gerald 
•Saunders,  Thomas  J. 
Sawlak.  Conrad  B. 
.  Saylor.  Thomas  P. 
Scarborough.  Robert 

L.,  Jr. 
Schaadt,  Douglas  D. 
Schaaf,  Thomas  W. 
Schafer,  Edward  D., 

Jr. 
•Schasteen,  James  C. 
Schatzle,  Francis  J. 
•Schaub.  John  R , Jr 
Schermerhorn,  James 

R. 
•Schimansky,  John  A 
Schmidt,  Don  D. 
Schmidt,  Gilbert  E. 
•Schmidt.  Walter  P. 
Schnetzler.  EstUl  E  . 

Jr. 
•Schroeder,  Robert  E. 
Schulte,  Jean  H. 
Schultz,  Eugene  D. 
Schuman.  Martin  B. 
Schuster.  Dale  O. 
•Schutz.  Albert  C,  Jr. 
•Schwartz,  Wallace  J. 
Schweitzer,  Robert  J. 
•Scott,  Frank  P. 
Scott,  Jack  E. 
•Scott.  Kenneth  M. 
•Scully.  John  J. 
•  Sebrlng,  Leland  H. 
Seeba,  Herman  A. 
Seltz.  Richard  L. 
Selby.  Paul  P. 
•Self,  David  L. 
•Semple,   William  C, 

in 
•Sesow.  Anthony  D. 
•Seymour.  Conrad  L. 
Shafer,  Don  M. 
•Shafer,  WUUam  J  B. 
•Shappell,  JohnR. 
Sharp.  Gall  "J" 
Sharrah,  Ronald  L. 
•Shaw.  John  H. 
Shaw,  John  O. 
Shaw,  Warren  L. 
Shay,  Fred  L. 
•Sheehy,  Eugene  B. 
Sheeley,  Elmer  B.,  Jr. 
Sheets,  Jean  P. 
Sheets,  Leonard  G. 
•Sheets,  Roger  B. 
Shemanskl,  Francis  B. 
Sherrouse,  Jamee  B. 
•ShiUing.  JohnD. 
•Shine,  Maurice  J. 
•Shirley,  WiUlam  B. 
Shoemyer.  James  W. 
•Shrewsbury, 

Lawrence  H.  II 
Shropshire,  Edwin  D., 

Jr. 
Shughrou.  John  J.,  Jr. 
•Shuler,  Ashley  C,  Jr. 
•Shuler,  OUn  J. 
Shurtleff,  Bruce  K. 
Silverman,  Arnold  M. 
Slnunons,  Arils  J. 
•SlmmonB,  Clayton  M. 
Simon,  Douglas  11. 
Slmpklns,  George  C. 
•Simpson,  Philip  M. 
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Singer,  Freeman  J. 
•Slska,  Bdward 
Skeen,  Richard  R. 
Skelton,  Stuart  A. 
•Skerrett,  Robert  J. 
•SkUlman,  Charles  F 
Skolnick.  Alfred 
Skomsky.  Louis  J. 
Skublnna,  MjTon  A. 
•Slawson,  Ralph  L. 
Slyfleld,  Frederick  J. 
•Small,  Joseph  F. 
•Smevog.  Herbert  W. 
Smiley.  Charles  B. 
•SmUey,  Douglas  I. 
Smith.  Alfred  A. 
Smith,  David  G. 
Smith,  Delvin  W  ,  Jr. 
•Smith.  Frederick  D 

Jr. 
•Smith.  James  H. 
•Smith,  John  P. 
Smith,  Joseph  C. 
•Smith,  Morgan  H. 
•Smlth.Paul  J,  Jr. 
•Smith.  Robert  M. 
Smith,  Thomas  J. 
Smith.  Thomas  G. 
Smith,  Walton  W.,  Jr 
•Smith 
•Smith 


•Sykes.  Lewis  B. 
Szpara,  Thaddeus  J. 
Tabler,  Benjamin  E. 
Talpale,  Richard  G. 
Talbot,  Frank  R..  Jr. 
•Talbot.  James  R..  Jr. 
Tall.  Charles  H.  Ill 
•Tally.  Billy  F. 
Tappan,  Jeremy  R, 
•Tarlton,  Joe  E. 
Taylor,  Charles  C. 
Taylor.  Don  W. 
Taylor,  Reeves  R 
•Taylor,  Thomas  H. 
Tcmpleman.  William 

E. 
Tenney.  Vincent  L. 
•Terry.  Daniel  G.  W. 
•Thomas,  Donald  P. 
•Thomas,  Frederic  J. 
Thomas,  George  R. 
Thomas,  Glenn  F. 
•Thomas,  John  C. 
•Thompson,  Clifford  E. 
•Thompson,  Gecwge  I. 
Thompson,  Jack  C.  Jr. 
•Thonneson,  Earllng 

R. 


•Throop,  James  R. 
William  F..  Jr  Thweatt.  Freddie  J. 
WUIiam  Louis  •Tletz,  William  A. 


•Wagner,  James  W. 
•Waite,  Charles  E. 
•Walker,  Henry  M. 
•Walker,  Peter  B. 
Walker,  Peter  R. 
Wall,  Joseph  E. 
Wall,  Richard  H. 
Wallace.  Thomas  M. 
•Walls,  Richard  B. 
•Walshe,     Edward 

Jr. 
•Walters,  James  V. 
•Wansmaker,  John  P 
•Ward,  Robert  B. 
•Warren.  BlUy  R. 
•Warren.  Thomas  C. 
•Warthen.  Donald 
Washchysion,  John 
•Wasson,  John  E. 
•Waters,  George  H. 
Watson,  Max  H. 
Watson,  Wjratt  P. 
Weaver,  Jamee  J. 
•Weaver.  John  H. 
•Webb.  James  I. 
Weber,    Lawrence 

Jr. 
•Webster,  James  M. 


Smith,  WiUlam  Timm.AlvlnR. 

Lindsay  Tinkler,  David  R. 

•Smltter.  Clarence  H.    Tips,  David  S. 
•Snively,  Abram  B  .  IIIToland,  Hugh 


Snow,  George  M. 
Snuffln,  Jerry  A. 
•Snyder,  Aaron  W.  S. 
•Snyder.  Fred  D. 
Snyder,  Herman  L.,  Jr. 
•Solan,  Thomas  V. 
Soldwedel.  Eugene  L. 
Sonnlksen,  Ronald  G. 


•Weddlngton 

L..  Jr 
•Weedon.  Robert  E. 
•Weeks.  Alan  L. 
Weelts,  Wayne  P. 
Wehllng.  Michael  S. 
Wehram.  PhlUp  W. 
Welnlg,  Raymond  E. 
•  Weishar,  Chajles  F 


•WiUianM,  Randall  L. 
WilUams,  Ralph  T. 
WUUams,  Ralph  B.,  Jr. 
WUliamB,  Wallace  B. 
•WUltemson,  Robert 

L. 
•WllliaiMon,  Harry 

H.,  Jr. 
•WlUis,  Jack  R. 
C.,»WUls.  EXoyne  R.  Jr. 
•Wilson,  Jack  L. 
Wilson,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Richard  V.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
•Wilson,  Samuel  B. 
•WUson,  Vaughn  E, 

Jr. 
Wilson,  WiUlam  D. 
•Wilson,  WllUam  R.. 

Jr. 
Wlltse,  Irving  M. 
Winans,  Gilbert  L. 
•Winfree.  Herman  D., 

Jr. 
Wlnslett,  John  C,  Jr. 
K.,Wirt,  Roberto. 
Wisdom,  Robert  W. 
Wise.  Oeorge  M. 


G«o'"g«  Wise,  James  B..  Jr. 
•Wise.  Peyton  R.,  n 
•Witcher.  John  R. 
Witherow,  Thomas  S. 
Withrow,  John  B.,  Jr. 
WltowBkl.  Charles  C. 
•Wittrock,  Henry  L. 
Wohl,  Paul 
Wolf,  George  C 


J.C,  Jr 
Tolson,  Richard  M.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Tomenendal,  Robert  J.      * Welssman,  Marvin  M.  •Wolf^Jim«^D 

Tomlinson,  Alva  C.  •^t,-,,. .. 

Tortora,  Anthony  M. 
Toscano,  Eugene  M. 
Townsend,  Marshall  N. 
Trabue.  Howard  W. 


Sotherland.  Jack  L..  Jr.  •Traweek.  BlUy  B. 


Spanagel,  Herman  A. 

Jr. 
•Spar,  Edwin  P. 
Spargo,  Richard  A. 
•Spartz,  John  N. 
•Spauldlng.  Robert  E. 
Spaulding.  Ralph  L. 
Speelman.  Thomas  W. 
Splegler,  Pellx  R. 
Spohnholtz.  James  R. 
•Spradley.  Van  E. 
StaiTord,  Kenneth  B. 
•Stalllngs,  Clyde,  Jr. 
Stamps,  Robert  M.,  U 


Treat,  Richard  A. 
Trebbe,  Shannon  L. 
Treber,  Gerald  R. 
•  Trebor-MacConnell , 

Barrie  K. 
Trowbridge,  Vern  H. 
•Trueblood,  WUUam 

E. 

•Tucker,  Alvln  E. 
•Turk,  Herman  L. 
•Turner.  Sherman  W. 
Tuttle.  George  S. 
•Tuttle,  John  R. 
Delman,  WUIiam  C. 


•WeUlngs.  John  F. 
•Wells.  Don  V. 
Wells,  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
•Wenker,  WUIiam  A. 
•West,  George  D.,  Jr. 
•West,  Gordon  R. 
Westmoreland,  Ralph 

M.  ^^^ 

Westphal,  Lloyd  M.,  Jr.w^en.^Braw'j 
•Wetmore,  Horace  O.woods,  Charles  S 


Wolff,  WUUam  F. 
Wolke.  Victor  B.  C. 
Wood,  Bdgar  K.,  Jr. 
•Wood,  John  P. 
Woodall,  FrankUn  T., 

Jr. 
•Woodberry,  Earle  B. 
Woodburn,  Craig  E. 


•Stanard,  John  D.,  Jr.  UlHch,  Charles  H. 


Stanley.  Thomas  A. 
Starcher,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
•Stark,  Gerry  L. 
Steele,  John  T. 
•Stelnke,  Harris  E. 
Stephens,  Wayne  L. 
Stevens,  Duncan  P. 
Stevens,  Harold  F. 
•Stevens.  Jack  D. 
Stewart,  Blair 
•Stewart,  David  H. 
•Stewart,  Douglas  A. 
Stlch.  John  D. 
Stlerman,  Joseph  W., 

Jr. 
•Stocking.  WUIiam  B. 
•Strawn,  James  H. 
Struven,  Robert  L. 
Studebaker,  Clayton 

A. 
Sturgeon,  WUIiam  J., 

Ill 


•Umberger,  Robert  C. 
Upshaw.  Donald  E. 
Vaden.  Donald  E. 

•  Vahlkamp,  Eugene 

W. 
•VanderGoore,  Jacob 

L. 
•VanHoof .  Etigene  R. 
•VanHorasen,  David  A. 

•  Van  Valkenburg, 

George  B. 

•  Van  Westendorp , 

Steven 
•Varner,  Duane  L. 
•Veach.  Clarence  E. 
Velazquez- Suarez . 

Francisco  A. 
Verlch,  Demetrlo  A. 
•Vernon,  Everett  L. 
Vlera,  John  J. 
Vmtl,  Joseph  P. 
•Vltall.  Burt  M. 
Vogt,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 


Jr. 

Wetrlch.  Charles  R. 
•  WetB.  jEunes  E. 
Wheat,  BUly  V. 

•Wheeler,  James  B 
Wheeler,  JohnR. 
•Whlddon,  Elmer  C  , 

Jr. 
Whitcomb,  Richard 
White,  Charles  E. 
White,  Donald  C. 
White.  James  R. 
•White,  John  E. 
•White.  Richard  B. 
•Whlttaker,  Don  J. 
Whlttier,  Jamee  P. 


•Woods.  Paul  G. 
Wocxls,  Robert  C. 
•  Woodyard,  Jon  C. 

•Worth,  Edward  R. 
Wright,  James  D. 
Wright,  Kenneth  L., 

Jr. 
•Wright.  Richard  H. 
•Wright.  Richard  T. 
•Wright,  WllUam  P. 
•Wright,  WUllam  W. 
Wuebler,  Robert  J. 
•Wunsch.  John  R. 
•Wynn,  Carl  E..  Jr. 
•Tanaros.  John  O. 
Yeager,  Donald  R. 


y*^\*!?1S[^°*^  Jerome  B.  yenowine.  George  H. 


•Wilbert,  JohnP 


•Yoder,  Dwane  F. 


Wlldberger.  August  M.  Yoder,  WUUam  A. 
^   ^^^:^™"""  ^        'Young,  Alfred  A..  HI 
WiU.  Otto  W.  Young,  David  B  ,  Jr 

•WUlenbrlng,  James  P. young,  Glenn  L 
Sr^'v^J^'*  L.       young,  Joseph  A. 
W     hauck,  Marion         Youngjohns.  Richard 
WlUhauck.  Aarion  p 

Williams,  Clyde  V..  Jr.  yoiiae,  James  A 


Zebrowski,  Joseph  P. 
Zick.  Richard  A. 


Sullivan,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.  Vohden,  Raymond  A. 


Sullivan,  Thomas  J. 
•SuUivan,  Walter  F. 
•SuUlvan,  William  W. 
•Sutherland,  Doyle  L. 
Suzan,  Frank  M. 
•Sweeney,  John  P. 
Swor,  Jerry  G. 


Vojtek,  Thomas  M. 
•Volatile,  Thomas  M. 
•VonMoU,  Francis  J. 
•Voyer.  Irving  L.,  Jr. 
•Wachtel,  Joseph  J. 
Waddlngton,  Jack  B. 
•Wagner,  David  P. 


•WiUiams.  David  W. 

•WUUams,  James  B. ^ 

•  WlUlanM,  Kenneth  A.  zlim.  Jack  W. 
Williams,  Louis  •Zirpe,  Christos 

Arthur,  Jr.  •Zltanl,  Genius  A. 

WUliams,  Louis  Alvin    Zophy.  Merle  E. 

The  foUowing-named  oflcara  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated : 

Lieutenant  commander,  line 


Abbott,  John 
Abdon,  Albert  L. 
Abel,  PaiU  P. 
Abelaln,  Herman  C. 
Abels,  Robert  P. 


Abromltis, 

William,  Jr. 
Ackerman.  Eugene  B. 
Ackerman.  Warren  J. 
Ackley,  Richard  T. 
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Adazxu.  Francis  McK.,  Baleh,  Allen  H. 

Jr.  BaUab.  Daniel 

Adama.  Joeefkb  A.  Balmtortti.  Stanf ortl 
Adler.  Bobert  X.  O. 

Agnew,  Bloliam  8*  Banke.  Elmer  A. 

Albert.  Hugh  W.  Barck.  Dale  K. 
Alderman.  Xdward  L.  Bardeckl.  Frank  J. 

Aldrlcta.  Bobert  O.  Bare,  Keith  B. 

Alford.  Blebam  Ij.  Barle.  Arthur  H. 

Allard,  Bobert  X.  Barkalow,  Gerald  H. 

Allen,  Benjamin  O.  Barker,  Franklin  H. 

Allen,  Jamea  A.  Barker,  Harold  D. 

Allen.  Lawrence  B.  Barker,  Baymond  H. 

Allen,  Blchard  P.  Barlow,  CecU  O. 

Allender,  Oene  T.  Barnard,  Bobert  W. 

Alley,  Leeter  L.  Bamee,  Philip  A. 

Allison.  Paul  Bamette,  Curtis  L. 

Allmann.  Blchard  B.  Bamhart,  Bobert  W. 

Alsager.  Blchard  H.  Barr,  Albert  T.,  Jr. 

Alt,  Walter  L.  Barr,  Mas  D. 

Alvls,  John  H.  Barrlneau,  Edwin 

Ambroee,  John  S.  Barron,  Joseph  M. 

Andersen,  John  IC  Barrow,  Jolm  C. 

Anderson,  Lee  C.  Bartz,  Donald  P. 

Anderson,  Lyle  C.  Barunas,  Oeorge  A.,  Jr 

Anderson.  Basso,  Bobert  J. 

Norrls  O.,  Jr.  Bates,  Oeorge  M. 

Anderson.  Bobert  a.  Bates,  Blchard  W. 

Anderson.  Bobert  J.  Baty,  Edward  M. 

Anderson,  Boy  O.  Baty,  Norman  B. 

Anderson.  Stanley  J.  Bauer,  Edward  C. 

Anderson,  Bauerlein,  Leo  P. 

Wllllom  J.,  in  Bauernlelnd,  Joseph 
Andreaen,  Bonald  N.         H. 

Andrew,  Well  H.  Bauman,  Charles  J., 
Andrews,  Jack  B.  J'- 

Andrus,  Jack  P.  Bausch,  Norbert  L. 

Angleman,  Cornell  C.  Bayslnger,  Beaves  H., 
Angllm.  Daniel  F.,  Jr.        •^'■• 

Anthony,  John  D.,  Jr.  Beaaley,  James  W. 

Ardinger,  Bobert  H.  Beck,  Frederic  E..  Jr. 

Armstrong,  John  E.  Beckman,  Kenneth  L. 

Armstrong,  Bobert  P  ^eckwith,  Reynolds 

Arnold,  Henry  C.  Jr  feeler.  James  'V. 

Arnold,  Henry  D.  Beesley,  Howard  L. 

Arnold,  Junius  H  ,  Jr  Belflower,  Harry  E..  Jr. 

Arnold,  WUllam  S  ^^^'^^  ^eece  Q.,  Jr. 

MacK.  '&ti\\,  James  H. 

Ashmore,  Jackie  K.  Cellar,  Fred  J.,  Jr. 

Ashurst,  Albert  J  Bellinger,  Blchard  M. 

Ashworth,  Albert  B.,  ^el^er,  Robert  H. 

Jr  Bender,  Albert  F.,  Jr. 

Aslu'nd,  Boland  E.  ?*^'^'  Jo«epl»  W.,  Jr. 

Atkln,  Wayne  H.  Bennett,  Bobert  E. 

Atkins,  "A"  "J"  Martin  2*°^®"'  Robert  W. 
Augustine,  William  P.  Jennie,  Ealph  F. 
Aumack,  Bobert  F.         Benson,  Francis  W..  Jr. 
Aus,  Charles  A.  Benson,  Harry  L. 

Ausbrooks,  Ersklne  P  .  ^«°'o^'  Arc^e  E. 
Jr  Berger,  David  W. 

Bergesen,  Andrew  J. 

Berglimd,  Bex  R. 

Bergman,  Daniel 

Bergstrom,  James  H. 

Bernhardt,  Bobert  B. 

Bernstein.  Karl  J. 

Ayres,WUUamH..Jr.    f^I^^^^^''"  =■ 
Baarstad,  David  B.         i^L®'^,?f''"  „ 
Babb.  James  R.  5^^*l;  WUllam  B. 

Babbitt,  James  A..  Jr.  r  f,TJ'^'*°y  **; 

Babcock.  Robert  E.  bS'J;^°^"  ^l 

Bacchus.  Wilfred  A.  luJ'JiS  ^     ^^  •^• 

BacheUer.  Frank  E.  Biifini.    t^T'     » 

Bacbtold,  James  R.  buJISS'  ^I^h  \  ^ 

Raokctmm  n^K..^  T  ^"img".  Randall  K. 

iJ^Sf^^  BippuB.  Henry 

SS??;iS^»;  M       Birch,  Stanley  W..  Jr. 

B^^t  VZ,  Jr  BirdweU,  Carl.  Jr. 

^^^^^dtl*^,^  Blsceglla.  Michael 

Raggett,  Taimadge  S.  Blackwell  Biuhor.  n 

Bailey.  Gilliam  M.  iiMrSii  E     ^ 

BaUey.  Henry  G.  iS:^irtJ 

Bailey.  Blchard  T.  fiSta^y  wIftJr  T 

laSi  ^^G  ^^°«y-  W""*°^  C..  Jr. 

Rft h,-  l^J!^  o  Blasl.  Blchard  B. 

Ba&  S.S.  K  Bl«*owsky.  Carl 

Baser,  Norman  K.  BUzard,  Floyd  H. 

Baker.  Blchard  L.  Block.  Peter  F. 

Bakke,  Harlan  J.  Bloomfleld,  Bollln  W. 


Jr. 

Austin,  Carl  B. 
Austin,  Fuller  A. 
Austin,  Jamea  M. 
Axe,  John  B. 
Azell,  Charles  L. 
Ayers,  William  R. 


Bloimt,  Bobert  P.,  Jr.  Bryant.  Paul  G 

Boakes,  William  H.  Bryer,  Bruce  A 

Boehret,  Jeaae  T.  D.  Brzenskl,  Benjamin  J.. 

Boeing,  Charles  E.  jr. 

Bogart,  Tudor  M.  Buck,  Bobert  A. 

Boggs,  QUbert  A.  Ruck.  Roger  L. 

Boh,  Boger  M.,  Jr.  Buckingham.   Wlnfred 

Bolan,  Charles  D.  l 

Bolger,  Philip  H.  Buckmaster.  Albert  T. 

Bond.  John  B.  Buechler.  Bobert  G. 

Bonekamp,  Fred  H.  Bueg.  Stanley  H 

Bores.  Joseph  E.  Buffkin.  John  W.,  Jr. 

Borgstrom,  Charles  O.Bulmer.  Robert  W. 

„  ^^-  ,„  ,  Burch.  Clarence  V., 
Born.  Waldo  L.  jr 

Borst.  Francis  W..  Jr.  Burden,  James  D. 

Bortner  James  A.  Burgess,  WUllam  L., 
Bosley,  Donald  B.  jj. 

Boston.  Leo  Burgi,  George  E. 

Bouffard.  Edward  N.  Burke.  William  P. 

°i'w  '  Burkhalter.  Edward  A. 

lowen^Jac"/w  '  ^^  ^^^'  ^'^'^''  ''■ 

cowen,  jacK  w.  Burnett.  James  C. 

i^w^«'  Snf"  w  Burrows   Kenneth  A. 

Bowers,  William  W.  Burson   Roeer  T 

IrS^W^iS.-^'-  BfrAle^a^Tde^R.. 

^Sy^SiSfchiSc.  rrrn^ 

Boykln.  Rhodes.  Jr.  «^?°^^T*'  7" 

Briiberry.  Richard  P  Bush,  Charles  L. 

Braddy,  D<,n  L..  Jr  Bushman.  Herman  J.. 
-~      -----  Jr, 


February  5 


Bradfleld,  James 


Bustard,  Francis  W. 


Bradford,  John  W.,  Jr  «^fa«l.  Francis  W 

Bradley,  Claiborne  S.  Buteau,  Bernard  L. 

Brady.  Robert  E.  ^""®^-  Dempsey.  Jr. 

Brainard,  Donald  R.  Butler.  James  D. 

Bramley.  Leslie  G  Butler,  Kenneth  L. 

Branch,  Alvin  D.  ^^txs,  John  L. 

Brand,  Alvln  Butzen.  Thomas  P. 

Brandenburg,    Delbert ^^°°'/°^''„^- 
E  Cady,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Braiidenburg.     Robert  S*^**'®"'  ^°^^<*  ^ 
C  B.     """"''Calhoun,  WUllam  P. 

Brandorff.  Paul  A.  Callaghan,  WUllam 

Brandt,  Carl  R,  ^  ^^^  •  '^'" 

Brannen,  Richmond  Cameron,  Allan  K,  Jr. 

D  ""luxm  Cameron.  Clifford  R. 

Brainon.  John  W.,  Jr  Campbell,  Donald  H. 

Branson,  John  J    Jr  CampbeU,  James  8. 

Brantley.  William  J  Campbell,  Norman  R. 

Braun.  Joseph  J     '  Campbell,  Richard  B. 

Brecka,  Joseph.  Jr  Campbell.  William  D. 

Breedlove,  James  E  Campbell,  William  E., 

Jr.  Jr- 

Bremus.  Martin  F  Canaan,  Gerald  C. 

Bres,  John  H.  Capers,  Ellison 

Brewer.  Thomas  J  Capone,  Luclen,  Jr. 

Brick,  John  H.  Carberry,  James  P.. 

Bridge.  William  D.       ^  *''■• 
Brlggs.  Douglas  W  Carlker.  Jess  L..  Jr. 

Briggs.  Edward  S.  Carina,  Robert  W. 

Bristol.  Edward  R  ,  Jr  Carlson,  Burford  A. 
Brook,  William  N,.  Jr  Carlson.  George  R. 
Brooker,  Oeorge  O.        Carlton,  George  A. 
Brooks,  William  T..  jr.Carmichael,  Robert  C. 
Broughton.        Wiu'lam  Carpenter,  Ramon  L. 

R.,  Jr.  Carpenter,  James  W. 

Brown,  Bruce  W.  Carpenter,  Malcolm  S. 

Brown,  Charles  H.       Carpenter.  Walter  H. 
Brown,    Charles    O.       Carr.  Kenneth  M. 
Brown,  Charles  "D"        Carr.  Robert  L. 
Brown,  James  B.  Carr,  WUllam  K. 

Brown,  James  W.  Carraway,  Terry  F. 

Brown,  Peter  G.  Carroll,  John  H.,  Jr. 

Brown,  Robert  "C",       Carter,  Charles  C. 

Jr.  '       Carter,  Earl  L. 

Brown,  Walter  P.  Carter,  Edward  W  ,  III 

Brown.  Warren  R.  Carter,  Frank  R. 

Brozena,  John  M.  Carver,  Edward  S. 

Brubaker,  Walter  Y      Casey,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Brumbach,     Lawrence  Cassilly,  Frank  R. 

E.  Castle,  Ernest  C. 

Brummltt.  Gerald  P      Cates,  Charles  W. 
Brunson,  James  S  Catterlln,  Samuel  F. 

Bryan.  Gordon  R..  Jr^^L^^^^^^^^' -^"^^  P- 
T)..«o^    rn.  r,  Cawley,  Thomas  J. 

l^     '  ^^^"^^  ^-         Cayce,  Robert  E. 
Bryan,  William  L.  cecU.  Durward  L. 

Bryant,  Harry  F.,  Jr.    Cedarburg,  Owen  L. 


Chalbeck,  John  A.  Cornell.  Kenneth  S 

Chambers,  Horace  "B."  Cornett,  Francis  K. ' 
Jr.  Cornwell.  Robert  B 

Chambers.  John  J.         Cossaboom  WllilaiB 
Chanaud,  Henry  L.  M..  II 

Chandler.  Hamilton  A.  CosteUo,  Daniel  J 
Chapman,  Donald  E.      CosteUo,  Peter  M   Jr 
Chapman,  Howard  M,  .Cotter,  Charles  l!' 
Jr-  Coughlln,  John  T 

Chapman,  Roger  A.        Coulson,  Eugene  R 
Charnas,  Steve  C.  Counts,  Stanley  T 

Cheesman,  Thomas  P.  Courtney,  Robert  A 
Cheesman.  Samuel  R.    Covington,  Gerald  Je 
Chevalier,  Edmond  A.   CowhUl,  WUllam  j    ' 
Chewning,  MUton  J.      Cowperthwalte    John 
Childress,  Michael  L.         K.  •       ua 

Chllds,  Richard  V.  Cox.  Sidney  S 

Chllds.  WUllam  J.  Craig,  Donald  E 

Chlpman,  WUllam  T.,    Cramblet,  Prank 

Jr-  Crangle,  Richard  H 

Choyce.  Charles  V.         Crawford.  Richard  N 
Christensen.  Charles      Crawley.  Don  E. 

S  .  Jr.  Crosby,  Howard  S 

Christenson,  Donald  A. Crosby,  RusseU  V. 
Christiansen,  Charles    Cross,  Daniel  F. 
C.  Crow.  Edwin  M. 

Church,  Clifford  E.,  Jr.  Crow,  Vernon  L. 
Church,  George  A..         Crowell,    Stewart    p 
Clampet,  James  V.  Jr. 

Clark,  Fred  P..  Jr.  Crowl.  Otho  W. 

Clark,  Glenwood,  Jr.      Crumpton,   John  R 
Clark,  Robert  S.  Jr. 

Clark,  WUlard  H.,  Jr.      Cuddy,  Thomas  W. 
Clark,  Wyndham  S..  Jr.CuUivan,  Daniel  W 
Clarke,  Horace  D.,  Jr.    Cunningham,   Russell 
Clarke,  James  C.  P.,  Jr. 

Clarke.  John  R.  Curtln,  Theodore  A 

Clarke,  Michael  Czernlckl.  Leonard 

Clarke.  Wade  E.  Dagg,  Robert  M. 

Clarke,  Walter  L.,  Jr.     Dahlman.  Donald  A 
Clarkson.  Charlie  J.,  Jr  Daley,  Bradley  L. 
Clauzel,  Jean  S.  Dalla  Betta,  Aldo 

Clay.  Thomas  C.  Daly,  Norman  P. 

Claytor,  Richard  A.        Dame,  Harold  E. 
Clemens,  Porter  E.  Daniel,  William  A. 

Clemens,  Robert  P.        Danls.  John  F. 
Cleveland,  Arthur  W.    Danner,  WUllam  P. 
Clifford,  John  O.  Darfus,  George  H. 

Cobb,  Warrington  C.     Darnell.  Donald  P. 
Cobb,  WUUam  B..  Jr.     Daum,  Theodore  E 
Cochran,  James  A.         Davi,  Jerome  A. 
Coffman.  Walter  W.      Davidson,  Harrison  W 
Cogdell,  John  B.  Jr. 

Cole,  Charles  W.  Davidson,  Richard  S 

Cole,  WUllam  F.,  Jr.       Davis,  Allen  B 
Colee,  CecU  8.  Davis,  Frederick  P 

Coleman,  Eddie  T.,  Jr.  Davis.  George  H 
Coleman,  Frank  S.        Davis,  Jack  W. 
Coleman.  Gerard  G.      Davis,  John  M 
Colenda,  Herbert  P.       Davis.  Ralph  O. 
CoUeary,  John  E..  Jr.     Davis,  Robert  H    Jr 
Collins,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Thomas  E 

Collins,  Robert  S.  Davis,  Whlttier  G 

Colvin,  Robert  D.  Davis.  WiUiam  J 

Compton.    Bryan    W.,Day,  Edward  R.  Jr. 
_  "^'■-  Day,  Lawrence  C. 

Comstock,    George    P., DcArmond.  Charles 
_  J""-  Dearolph,  David  E. 

Conable,  Jack  H.  Decook,  David  W 

Cone.  Henry  S..  Jr.        Dsfellce.  Edward  A 
Congdon.  Robert  N.       Delbler,  Daniel  T 
Conkey,  Carlton  G.         DcJarnette.  Hugh  M 
Conlon.  Frank  S.  Delllnger.  Chesley  Y 

Connlff,  WUllam  E  ,  Jr.     Jr. 
ConnoUy.  Robert  D.       Delllnger,  Donald  B 
ConoUy,  Robert  C.  II    Delozler,  Richard  G 
Conroy,  Thomas  P.        Demasters.  John  A 
Conway,  Thomas  J.        De  Mers,  WUllam  H    U 
Coogan,  Joseph  E.  Demyttenaere.       Julea 

Cook,  Carroll.  T.  h 

Cook,  Donald  A.  Drnmark,  Oeorge  T 

Cook.  Karl  P.  Dennis,  E^l win  L   Jr. 

Cook,  Richard  M.  D3nnls.  James  M 

Coontz,  Robert  J.  Derrick,  Arthur  C 

Cooper,  Carleton  R.        Dewey,  WlUlam  e' 
Cooper,  David  L.  Dewing,  Jay  N. 

Cooper,  Jack  E.  DeWltt.  Duane  D. 

Cooper,  Stanley  G.         DaWolf .  WUUam  W. 
Cor  bin,  Rex  G.  Dlcklns,  Richard  A. 

Cordray,  Richard  P.       Dlehl,  WiUlam  F. 
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piers.  Charles  E.  Emerson.  David  F. 

Dietrich,  Edward  O.  Emlet,  Harold  B. 
Dillahunty,  Benjamin  Engel,  Paul  H. 

p,  Engle.  Raymond  E. 

I,illman.  Louis  W.  English.  Kmest  C,  Jr. 
Dittmann,  George  W.    Enny,  Kenneth  E. 

Dlttmar,  Louis  C.  Ennis,  Robert 

Dix.  Hobert  D.  Ent,  Kenneth  E. 

Dixon,  John  C.  Jr.  Erb,  Charles  G. 

Dixon.  William  J.  Erhnrt.  James  W. 

Doak.  Samuel  L.  Erikson,  Warren  W. 

Djan.  Richard  C.  Esau.  Robert  L. 

Djbblns.  John  B  ,  Jr  Estabrook,  Robert  K. 

Dobbs.  Lewis  L  Estes.  Dana,  II 

Doby.  William  C.  Estes,  Leland  P. 

Dodd.  Robert  L  Estos.  Windom  L. 

Doering.  Eugene  R  Eustace.  Robert  J. 
Dollinger.  Richard  E.     Evans,  Dorrance  O. 
DDnahoe.  Norman  K.     Everllng.  Jack  E. 

Donlon.  John  M.  Everngam,  John  L..  Jr. 

Donnelly.  John  D.  Eyler.  Emll  M. 

Donovan  James  A.  Kagan,  Edward  J. 

Donovan.  Robert  S,  Fahland.  Prank  R. 

Dorenkamp.  Kurt  P.  Falkensteln,    Rudolph 

Dorris.  Claude  E.  F. 

Dorsey.  Laurens  Farrell,  John  B. 

Dotaon.  WUllam  C.  Fassula.  Richard  F. 
Douglass,  Robert  McI.  Fauks,  Paul  S. 

Downs,  Leslie  R.  Faulkenberry,  Virgil  T. 

Doyle,  Richard  B.  Feagin.  Frederick  K. 

Draddy,  John  M.  Pears,  Donald  G. 

Dralm,  John  E.  Featherston,  Prank  H. 

Dreesen,  Robert  F.  Feeney.  Harold 

Dreyer,  Royce  C.  Felt,  Harry  H.,  Jr. 

Drlscoll,  Jerome  M.  Fellowes,  Robert  E. 

Driscoll,  William  T..  Pendorf,  James  E. 

Jr.  Fenlon,  Leslie  K.  Jr. 

Duck,  John  C.  Fenno.  Eric  N. 
Duddleston.  Joseph  D  Fenton.  Robert  E. 

Dufort.  Emlle  J..  Jr.  Ferguson,  George  D. 

Duggan,  Frederick  F  .    Ferruccl.  David  E. 

Jr.  Field.  Robert  L. 

Duggan.  Richard  W  .  Fine.  Stanley  S. 

II  Finke,  Eugene  I. 

Dughi,  James  R.  Flnlay,  WUllam  A  ,  Jr. 

Duke,  Marvin  L.  Flnley,  Alden  G. 

Dukes,  Warren  C.  Finley,  Hugh  D. 

Dunaway.  Gene  T.  Flore,  Harold  J. 

Dunbar,  Norman  L  Fisher.  WlUlam  R  ,  Jr. 

Duncan,  Richard  T  ,  Fitzgerald.  Donald  T. 

Jr.  Fleming,  Francis  L., 

Duncan.  Richard  D.  Jr. 

Duncan,  Robert  D.  Fleming,  Joseph  P. 

Dungan.  John  D.  Fleming,  Michael  J.  J. 

Dunn,  Alex  R..  Jr.  Fleming,  WlUlam  O. 

Dunn,  Delma  D.  Fletcher,  James  L. 

Dunnan,  NeviUe  D.  Florence,  George  D. 
Dunning,  Frederick  S..  Flynn,  Donald  J. 

Jr.  Flynn.  Richard  E. 

Dyer,  Gerald  W.  Flynn,  WUUam  M. 

Eagye,  Thomaa  R.,  II  Foley.  Sylvester  R.,  Jr. 

Earley,  Walter  M.,  Jr.  Forbes,  Donald  K. 

East,  George  W.  Forrest,  Arthur  B..  Jr. 

Easterllng,  Crawford  Forster,  WUUam  G. 

A.  Forsyth,  Robert  J. 

Eaton.  Nelson  W.  Forsythe,  Forrest 

Eckerd.  George  E.  Fosnaught.  Kenneth 

Eckersley,  Everett  S.  ^■ 

Eckert.  Earl  J.,  Jr.  Foster,  James  Roger 

Eckert,  Richard  H.  Foster,  James  Richard 

Eckhout,  Wilmont  S.  Foster.  John  B. 

Eckstein,  John  R.  Foster,  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 

Edlxon,  James  R.  Foster,  Raymond  H. 

Edmundson,  James  E.  Foster,  Wyim  F. 
Edwards,  Frederick  A..  Foucht,  Richard  A. 

Jr.  Fowke,  Benjamin  B. 

Bgan.  Henry  W.  Fowler,  Arthur  D  , 

Egger.  Donald  L.  Jr. 

Ehlerlnger,  Henry  G.  fox,  Albert  D. 

Ekelund,  John  J.  Fox,  George  A.,  Jr. 

Elfelt.  James  S.  Fax,  Kenneth 

Ellena,  Eugene  D.  Fox,  Richard  T. 

EUinghausen,  Walter  Foxgrover,  James  H, 

A.  Jr.  Praasa.  Donald  G. 

Elliott.  James  D.  Frainler.  Albert  J  .  Jr. 

Ellis,  James  L.  Franke,  Fred  A.  W.. 

Ellis,  Richard  M.  Jr. 

Ellison,  David  J.  Fraser.  WUllam  P. 

Ellison,  LeRoy  8.  Frazee,  Joyce  M. 

Ellsworth,  WiUiam  A.  Frel,  Donald  P. 


French,  Jack  T.  Gresham. 

French,  Bobert  D.  Baymond  W. 

Freund,  Charles  G.        Grlllln,  Jack  R. 
Freytag,  David  R.  Griffith,  Thomas  J. 

Friedman,  Arthur  C.     Grigg,  WiUiam  H. 
Friesen,  Edwin  "J"         Grimm,  WUUam  F. 
Frith.  WUUam  C.  Jr.    Groff.  Bruce  F. 
Fritzke,  Herman  E..      Grosvenor, 

J*"-  Alexander  G.  B. 

Prosio.  Robert  C.  Grote,  Joseph  C. 

Frost,  Richard  A.  Grozler,  Roy  E. 

Frost.  William  L.  Grunwald,  Edward  A 

Frothlngham,  Edwnrd.Guffey,  Elton  E. 

Jr.  Guild,  Michael  B. 

Frudden,  Mark  P  Gulon.  Joseph  E. 

Fry,  Gaylc    'A-  Gully,  Robert  L. 

Fuller.  Joe  E.  Gunckel,  David  L. 

Fuller,  Robert  B.  Gureck,  WUllam  A 

FulUnwlder,  Peter  L.    Gussow,  Milton 
Fusco,  Arthur  S.  Guthe.  Douglas  B. 

Caches.  John  W.  Guihrie,  WUUam  S. 

Ciaddis.  George  E.  Guyer,  Robert  A. 

Gaddy.  James  K.  Raff,  William  B. 

Gallagher,  Lawrence     Hafner,  George  C. 

F  Hage,  Lealand  P. 

Gallegos.  Prudenso  S.  Hahn,  William  S. 

Galloway.  Richard  E  Halev.  James  V. 

Galyean.  Loyd  P.  Hall. 'Berkeley  W. 
Gardner,  Richard  C.      Hall.  Charles'p 

Gardner.  Richmond  Hall.  Donald  B 

Garland.  John  C.  Hall,  Donald  P. 

Garner.  James  R.  Hall.  Joseph  F. 

Garrett,  Everett  C  Hall,  Robert 

Gartland,  John  P  Hall,  Robert  W. 

Gates.  David  E.  Hall,  Timothy  K. 

Gates.  Herbert  K  .  Jr  Halladav.  Norman  L. 

Gel^er.  Eugene  D  Halleland.  Henry  L. 

Geist.  Alvln  E.  Hallett,  Edward  R. 

Gelst,  Richard  A  Hallman,  Albert  B 

Geltz.  Kenneth  L  Hamer.  Robert  R.,  Jr 

Gercken,  Otto  E  HamUI.  Jerome  E. 
Ghormley.  Ralph  McD  Hamilton.  Harold  E. 

Gibson.  Charles  L.  Hamilton,  Kennard  R 

Gilbert.  Wllmer  R  Hamilton. 
GUbertson.  John  E.  William  H..  Jr 

Gilchrist,  John  P.,  II  Hamlin,  David  R 

ones,  Claude  F.  Hamm,  Warren  C,  Jr 

GUlen.  William  V  Hampton.  Charles  T 

GUlesple.  Charles  R  .  Hanby.  Robert  W..  Jr. 

^J""-      „  Hannum,  Charles  R. 

GUpln.  Burton  H.  Hanson,  Carl  T 

Glre,  Larold  W.  Hanson,  Richard  W 

Goehrlng,  Bernard  E  Ranus,  Charles  Z 

Ooewey,  WlUlam  I.  Harber.  Russell  L. 
Goldbeck.  Lewis  H.,  Jr  Hardenburg. 
Ooldlng,  WUllam  M.  Chester  J    Jr 

Goldman,  Howard  A.  Hardgrave,  James  B. 

GoMman.  Roy  E.  Hardin,  David  L. 

Goodacre,  Russell  F  .  Harding.  Norton  D  .  Jr. 

r^Xf\^  •»,     .,  Hardy.  Corydon  C. 

2^f  •  "*J""  „     ,  Hardy,  Martin  E. 

Gooding.  Nlles  R.  Jr.  Harkness.    Vinton    O 
Goodman,  WUUam  F.        jr  ' 

Goodspeed,  Richard  E.  Harlan.  Donald  M 

Goodwin,  Edmund  E.  Harlan,  Edgar  W  ' 

Goodwin^  George  E.  Harlow,  Robert  J.' 

Gordon.  John  Harper.  Lorren  G. 

Goslow^Paul  Harris,  Elvin  R. 

Oottschalk,  Art  W  .  Jr  Harris,  John 

Goulds,  Ralph  J.  Harris.  Richard  D 

Govan,  George  W.  Harris.  Robert  D     Jr 

Grace,  Homer  J.  Harris,  Wade  H 

Gracey,  Jack  L.  Harrison.  James  R. 

Grady,  Edward  L    Jr  Harshbarger.  John  F 

Grady  Morris  R.  Hart.  Stephen  L. 

Graf.  Harry  R.  Hart.  William  D 
Graham.  Warren  C.  Jr  HarteU.  Ronald  D 

Grayson,  Roy  R.  Hartigan.  Richard  B. 

Grayson,  WUllam  R.  Hartley,  Jack  H 

Greathouse.  David  Hartshorn,  David  L. 

^**^^-  Hartzell,  Robert  H. 

Green.  John  W.  Harvev.  John  W 

Green,  John  N  Harv,  Charles  P    Jr 

Green,  Richard  W.  Haskell,  WUUam  C 

Green,  Robert  E.  Hassman,    Andrew    U 
Greene.  John  L.  jr. 

Greene.  Leonard  B.  Hausler.  Carl  O 

Greer,  James  C.  Hawe.  Stanley  R. 

Gregg,  Robert  F.  Hawk.  James  T. 

Gregory.  George  T  Hawkins.  Larry  L. 


Hawkins,  WUllam  H.  Hughes,  Wayne  L. 

Hayden.  Glenn  M.  Hugo,  WlUlam  P. 

Hayes.  James  -G'  Hugus,  Vem  K. 

Hayes.  Robert  W.  Humphrey,  John  C 

Hayes.  Stanley  M.  Humphries,  Oeorge  P 

Hayes.  Winston  R.  Hunsley,  Lindel  A.,  II 

Hayman.  Robert  B.  Hunt.  Donald  B    Jr 
Hay ns worth,  Donald  D.Runt,  Harry  E 

Hays.  Ronald  J.  Hunter.  P«ul  I 

Hecker,  Stanley  Hurd,  RusseU  E 

Heen*-agen.  David  D.  Hurt,  David  A.,  Jr 

Hegrat   Donald  M.  Husbands.  Joseph  M 

He  gl.  John  T..  Jr.  Hussmann,  Har^y  •  L," 
Helmer,  Dale  P.  m  '        ' 

Hemann   John  W.  Huth,  Ralph  L. 

Hemmlck.  Mllburn  K.  Hynes  Rov  T 

Henderson.  Burton  mce,  ^gene  StC  .  Jr. 

Henderson.  Donald  Ingram,  BlUyO. 
Henderson.  Stanley  W.^^^n.  Richard  P 
He^drickson.       Robert  jredale.  John  P. 

Henulng,  Harvey  S..  Jr  Jj^^i  wX  R 

Hrv"lib?rf'J^^-        '-ry,l?hu?P. 

2lrSfg.^H^"^F^  '  '^{^--  ^-'ck  D., 

Herndon,  William  J,      ,     f'         ,  ^     « 
jj.  Jackson.  John  0."W" 

Herrin,  Holden  R.  Jaoobson,  Jacob  H,. 

Hibbard.  Francis  R.         ,  "^"^v,  .r,   .. 

Hlbbs.  Alvin  S  Jacobson.  Robert  C 

Hlbson.Leo  A,  Jr  Jacobssen,  Oeorge  E, 

Hlckey,  Charles  F.  ,  "^^^      .  ^  . 

Hicks,  Lawrence  F         Ja«8er,  Adolphus  F. 
Hleronlmus.  Henrv  M    J^™«s,  John  W. 
Hlgginbotham       '  James,  Robert  C. 

Leonard  H  Jansen,  Alan  L. 

Hlghberg,  Roy  W  Jarrell.  Donald  L. 

Hill.  Allen  E  Jasmin,  Robert  L. 

Hill.  Howard  A  Jefferson,  Robert  R. 

Jeffries,  Claude  E.,  Jr. 
Jeffries,  RoUin  E.,  Jr. 
Hilscher.  Carl  C  Jenista,  John  E. 

Hines.  Gulmer  A    Jr      J«nklns,  Paul  J. 
Hinsen.  Kenneth  L.       Jenkins.  Ralph  A. 
Hirstein,  Robert  V.        Jenks,  Albert  L..  Jr. 
Hoare,  Robert  E.  Jenks,  Shepherd  M. 

Hodnett.  Robert  A  Jennings,  John  S. 

Hoffman,  Robert  D.        Jennings,  WUllam  E. 
Hoffman,  Samuel  D        Jensen,  Arlo  J. 
Hofford.  John  L.  Jensen,  Donald  LaV. 

Hoffmockel,  John  L       Je^en,  Wayne  LeR. 
Hofstra.  Edward  J.         Jepaon.  John  A. 
Hoganson,  John  H.         Jermstad,  Ronald  H. 
Hohn,  Henry  E.  Jessen,  George  E. 

Holdren,  Leland  A         Jesson,  Charles  P. 
Holgren.  Marvin  A         "^^"^  WiUiam  S.,  HI 
Hollack,  Michael  JeweU,  Darl  W. 

Holland.  Alfred  D.  Jewell.  Downing  L. 

HoUand.  James  S  Johns,  Arthur  J. 

Johns,  Ronald  L. 
Johnson,  Daniel  C. 
Johnson,  Dale  C. 
Johnson,  Francis  C 
Johnson,  Henry  B. 


Hill,  Jackson  D 
HIU,  James  C. 


Holler,  Edward  R 
Holman,  Rockwell 
Holmes,  John  S. 
Holt,  Donald  P. 
Holt.  Robert  E. 


Holz.  John  C.  Johnson.  Homer  R 

Homan,  Bertie  G.  Johnson.  Ian  J. 

Honey,  Arthur  C.  Jr  Johnson,  Jack  K. 

Hoover.  Lloyd  N.  Johnson,  Joseph  J. 

Hoover,  Matthew  V.  Johnson,  Merlin  L. 

Hoover.  Richard  M.  Johnson.  Neal  J. 

Hopf .  Elwood  J.  Johnson,  PhlUip  T. 

Hopkins,  Clifford  D.  Johnson,  Richard  L 

Hopkins,  Mark,  Jr.  Johnson.  Richard  "D" 

Hopkins.  Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Richard  C. 

Horan.  John  E..  Jr.  Johnson,  Robert  W^ 

Hornbeck.  Donald  R.  Johnson,  WUlard  E. 

Hosemann.  Leland  J.  Johnston,  Frederick  B 

Hotes,  John  L.  Johnston,  Kenneth  W. 

Houchins.  Lee  S.  Johnstone.  Richard  A. 

How,  Alfred  L..  Jr.  Joiner,  Orrin. 

Howard,  Joseph  B.  Jones.  Cecil  B    Jr 

Howell.  Joe  P..  Jr.  jones.  Francis  N.  " 

Hower,  Floyd  E.,  Jr.  jones,  Gerald  B 

Hubbard,  Donald  Jones.  Harry  L. 

Hubbs,  Donald  B.  jonea,  Herman  W 

Hudspeth,  Jake  W.  jones,  Huby  A.,  Jr. 

Huff.  Mahlon  S.  Jones,  Isaac  P.,  Jr. 

Hughes.  Ray  S.  Jones.  John  w! 
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Jones,  John  P. 
Jones,  Ray  P. 
Jordan,  Watt  W..  Jr. 
Josephaon,  John  V. 
Kagey,  Lealle  O..  Jr. 
Kalaer,  Robert  C. 
Kalaer,  Robert  D. 
Kallgren.  Bruce  M. 
Kampe,  John  H. 
Kamrad,  Joaeph  O. 
Kanakanvil.    William 

A.,  Jr. 
Kangaa,  Robert  T. 
Kama,  Dane  L. 
Karschnla,  Paul  T. 
Kaatner,  Thomas  M. 
Katcher,  Martin  J. 
Katz,  Martin 
Kaufman,  Norman  L. 
Kaiif  man,  Richard  P. 
Kaune,  James  E. 
Kay,  Howard  N. 
B:ay8,  Jack  C. 
Kearney,  John  R. 
Keays,  Keatlnge 
Keeler,  Donald  J. 
Kelhner,  James  K. 
Kelly,  Lawrence  J. 
Keller,  Jack  E. 
Keller,  Robert  G. 
Kelley,  Bruce  B. 


Komoroff,  Robert  A. 
KoBonen,  Charles  Q. 
Koet,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Koval,  Prancls  P. 
Krag,  Robert  L. 
Kramer,  George 
Kramer,  Robert  P. 
Krantzman,  Harry  M. 
Kraus,  Rudolf  L. 
Kraua,  Walter  J. 
Krause,  Stephen  R. 
Kreck,  Victor  G. 
Kreinberg,  Alfred  G. 
Kremer,  John  L. 
Kremldas,  William  8. 
Kretchman,  Prank  C. 
Krelger,  Earl  R. 
Krlser,  Louis 
Krohn,  Stanley  W. 
Kropf ,  John  P. 
Krueger,  Otto  E. 
Kubel,  Samuel  R. 
Kunkle,  Ployd  S.,  Jr. 
Lacy,  James  E. 
Lafferty,  Prederlck  R., 

Jr. 
Lally,  William  K.,  Jr. 
Lamb,  Arthur  D.,  Jr. 
Lamb,  Chris  W. 
Landis,  Arthur,  Jr. 
Lane.  Charles  M. 


Kellogg.  Edward  P.,  Jr.  Lane,  Henry 
Kelly.  Roger  W.  Laney.  Edward  V  ,  Jr 

KeUy,  Ronald  T.  Laque,  Harold  A. 

KeUy.  WUllam  P.,  Jr.     Larson,  Norman  O 
Kempf,  C3ecU  J.  Lasell,  Max  H. 

Kennedy,  James  R.,  Jr.Laske,  Robert  M. 
Kennedy,  Nevln,  m       Lasley,  William  W 


Kennedy,  Robert  W. 
Kephart,  Robert  D. 
Keman.  William  H. 
Kerr,  Robert  G. 
Kersch,  Roger  N. 
Kertz.  Jacob  D. 
Ketchmark,  Giles  J. 
Kettlewell,  John 
Key,  Harry  N..  Jr. 
Kldd.  Owen  A. 
Klehl,  WUllam  A. 
Klernan.  Warren  R. 
Klker,  Herbert  W.,  Jr. 
Kilcllne,  Thomas  J 


Lassen,  William  V. 
Lassiter,  WUl  E. 
Latimer,  Samuel  E., 

Jr. 
Lautermllch,  Paul  A., 

Jr. 
Law,  Jason  P. 
Lawler,  Paul  D. 
Lawler,  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Lawrence,  Gregory  E., 

Jr. 
Lawrence,  John  V.,  Jr. 
Lawrence,  William  P. 
Leach,  Donald  B. 


^'^S^^°^^.^•■  -^-Leach.  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 


Kimball.  Edwin  D. 
Klncade.  Richard  W. 
King,  Robert  R..  Jr. 
King,  Robert  A. 
King,  Thomas  R. 
King,  WUllam  C. 
King,  WlUlam  R. 
Kingery,  Samuel  G. 
Klngsbiiry,  Ben  P. 
Klnnalrd,  Martin  J 


Ijcary,  Ramon  W. 
Lebert,  William  A. 
Lechleiter,  Mark  B., 
Jr. 

Lechner,  Thomas  P. 
LeDew.  Thomas  A. 
Lee,  Byron  A. 
Lee,  William  W.,  Jr. 
Lehman,  Donald  A. 


Klnnear,  George  K.  R.,JJlf  ^Jf^^""  ^• 

KYo^r^-  g^or^-^T. 

Klrchner,  David  P.         J1°!T;^4^,\'**  ^„ 
Kirk,  John  J.  Leppln.  Wmiam  P., 

Klrkpatrlck,  DarreU  P.r^^Il    t^k^  t, 
Kisslck,  James  W    Jr    l^^"'  ^°^  ^■ 

Kivlen,  Alexander'L       .^"P^'^^J  t'^^'^  ^- 

Leue,  David  E. 


KJelgaard.  Peter  D. 
Klabo,  Richard  T. 
Klapka,  Edward  J. 
Klein,  Peter  P. 
Klemm.  Vernon  P. 
Klett,  George  J. 
KUmetz,  Robert  "J* 

W. 
Kline,  Herbert  S. 
Klinker,  Prancls  J. 
Kluga,  Norbert  R. 
Kneale,  James  E. 
Knecht,  Harry  B. 
Knolzen,  Arthur  K. 
Knudsen,  Harold  F. 
Koach,  John  H. 
Koch.  Richard  A. 


Lewis,  Charles  B. 
Lewis,  Daniel  A. 
Lewis,  James  R. 
Lewis,  Richard  E. 
Lewis,  WilUam  W.,  Jr. 
Leydon.  Robert  L. 
Libey,  John  D. 
Liles,  James  E. 
Llnder,  James  B. 
Lindsay,  John  D. 
Lindsey,  Wesley  E., 

Jr. 
Llntner.  Richard  W. 
Lipchak,  Edward  A. 
Llsanby,  James  W. 
Little,  James  G 


KoUmorgen,  Leland  S.Llewellyn.  William  E. 
Kolstad,  Tom  I.  Lloyd,  James  L. 


Lockey,  Richard  H. 

Lockwood,  Harold  R. 

Lofton,  Edgar  K.,  Jr. 

Loheed,  Hubert  B. 

Lombard,  Richard  L. 

Long,  Charles  R. 

Longhl,  WlUlam  J. 

Longino,  Hugh  E.,  Jr. 

Loomls,  Aubrey  K. 

Loomls,  Thomas  A. 

Lord,  Warren  W. 

Lorfano.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Losey.  WiUis  M. 

Loux,  Raymond  E. 

Lovata,  Albert  P. 

Love,  Henry  H.,  Jr. 

Lovelace,  Robert  H. 

Loyd.  Rupert  H. 

Luff,  Charles  A. 

Luke,  Preston 

Lund,  John  D. 

Luskin,  Arthur  G. 

Luykx.  John  M. 

Luzader.  Robert  B. 

Lyle,  Robert  B. 

Ljrman,  Jack  N. 

Lynam,  Donald  M. 

Lynch,  Robert  M. 

Lynch.  William  H. 

Lyne,  George  C. 

Lytle,  James  H. 
MacDonald,  Clinton  D 

MacDowell,  Charles  R. 

Machell,  Reginald  M. 

Mack.  Robert  P. 

Mackell,  Richard  A. 

MacKenzle,  John  D. 
Mackey,  Robert  R. 
Madera,  Harry  P. 
Magee,  Jack  E. 
Magnuson,  Roy  W. 
Mahon,  Richard  B. 
Mahoney,  Timothy  R. 
Maice.  Lee,  Jr. 
Maier,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Maler,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Maire,  Rex  E. 
Majesky,  John  E. 
Mallard,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Malllnger,  William  D. 
Malloy,  John  E. 
Malm,  Prank  S. 
Maloney,  Thomas  E. 

Mandevllle.  Robert  C 

Jr. 
Mann,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Mann,  Earl 
Manning,  Richard  T. 
Mantz,  Roy  T. 
Mape,  John  C. 
Marangiello,  Daniel  A 
Marcellus,  Russell  A. 
Markham,  Walter  G. 
Markovlts,  George  P. 
Marlin,  Hubert  A. 
Marr,  Harold  L. 
Marr,  William  P. 
Marriner,  Richard  E. 
Marshall,  George  W. 
Marshall,  John  E. 
Marshall,  Lee  R. 
Martin,  Charles  E. 
Martin,  Gene  A. 
Martin,  Richard  W. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 
Martin,  WiUlam  L.,  Ill 
Martin,  William  K. 
Mason,  Robert  C. 
Massa,  Emiddio 
Mathews,  Ross  A.,  Jr. 
Mathls,  Paul  J. 
Matson,  Willis  A. 
Mauney,  Thomas  C. 
Maxwell,  Daryl  O. 
Maxwell,  Leslie,  J. 
May,  Donald  S. 
May,  Harry  L. 
Mayfleld,  Harley  D. 
Mayfleld,  Stanwlx  O.. 

HI 

Mayo,  Donald  "H" 


Mayo,  WUllam  H. 
Mazaollnl,  John  A. 
McAaulty,  David  J. 
McAnulty,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
McArthur,  John  C 
Mc Arthur,  Kenneth  V. 
McArthy,  Richard  L. 
McAvenia.  James  P., 

Jr. 
McBride.  Jeremiah  R. 
McCabe.  Gerry  M. 
McCallum,  Elmer  A., 

Jr. 
McCarthy,  James  P., 

Jr. 
McClaln,  Klrby  LaR., 

Ill 
McClaran.  Stephen  W. 
McClure.  James  R. 
McConeghy,  John  K., 

Jr. 
McConnel,  Joseph  E. 
McConnell,  Richard  A. 
McCord,  John  W. 
McCoy,  Joseph  C.  Jr. 
McCrary,  Dewey  W. 
McCraw,  Prank  M.,  Jr. 
McCrelght,  Major  I., 

Ill 
McCue.  William  W. 
McCullough,  Carlos 

d'A. 
McCumber,  Harold  E. 
McDaniel,  WlUard  H. 
McDonald,  Ewing  R. 
McDonald,  Jack  H. 
McDonald.  Thomas  E. 
McDonnel,  Harold  A. 
McDonough,  William 

D ,  Jr 
McPaU,  Albert  D. 
McFarland,  Ralph  I. 
McParland.  Milton  C. 
McFarlane,  William 
D.,  Jr. 

McGarrah,  William  E., 

Jr. 
McGihon,  Robert  S. 
McGlnnls,  Thomas  P. 
McGlnnls.  Ted  R. 
McGlaughlln,  Thomas 

H. 

•.  McGlohn.  Robin  H.. 
Jr. 
McGlone.  Lawrence  H. 
McGrath,  James  J. 
Mclntyre,  Andrew 
McJunkln,  Russell  E.. 

Jr. 
McKay,  Robert  B. 
McKechnle,  Russell  R. 
McKee,  Kinnaird  R. 
McKee,  Samuel  T. 
McKeUar.  Edwin  D.. 

Jr. 
McKnlght,  Jesse  E..  Jr. 
McLain,  Roy  W.,  Jr. 
McLaughlin,  Robert  P. 
McLeraore,  Albert  S. 
McLoughlin,  Howard 

T. 
M  Loughlin,  James 
McLuckle,  William  "E" 
McMurray,  William  C. 
McNabb,  Joseph  M. 
McNally.  John  J..  Jr. 
McNally,  John  H. 
McNamara,  Thomas 

W. 
McNerney,  James  P. 
McNulty.  Gerald 
McQueston,  Jack  E. 
McQulUln,  John  P. 
McQuiston,  Edward  I., 

Jr. 
McTammany,  John  A. 
McVoy.  James  L. 
Mealy.  Daniel  N. 
Meanlx.  William  H., 

Jr. 


Meek.  Donald  B. 
Meeka.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Meetze,  James  C. 
Melim,  Robert  D. 
Melville,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Mench,  Leland  E. 
Merchant,  Paul  G. 
Merkley,  Carlyle  "C". 

Jr. 
Merrill.  Warren  H. 
Merrttt,  Glen  C. 
Messenger.  Prank.  Ill 
Messere,  Edward  J. 
Messner,  James  R. 
Metcalf,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Metcalf.  Joseph,  III 
Meyrick,  Charles  W. 
Michaud,  Robert  A. 
Mlddleton,  John  D. 
Mlesner,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Miguel,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Mikles,  Arthur  H. 
Mllani,  Albert  V. 
Miles,  Lee  C. 
Miller,  Adair 
Miller,  Alfred  E. 
Miller.  Byron  K. 
Miller,  David  B. 
Miller,  Dean  W. 
MUler,  Edmund  A. 
Miller,  Gerlous  G.,  Jr. 
Miller,  James  P. 
MUler,  Jurgen  H. 
Miller,  Marvin  J. 
Miller,  Raymond  L. 
Miller,  Richard  A. 
Miller.  Roger  J. 
Miller,  William  A. 
Millpolnter.  Edward  D 
Mills.  Joseph  E. 
Mlnnigerode,   John  H 

B. 
Mlnnls,  Marion  L.,  Jr. 
Mlsakian,  Harry  H. 
Mitchell,  Joe  C. 

Moberly,  Arthur  L. 

Moberly,    Richard    O  , 
Jr. 

Modeen,  Donald  O. 

Mohlenhoff,  William 

Mohr,  Charles  H. 

Mohrhardt,  Robair  F. 

MolUson,  Oliver  S. 

Molzan,  Edward  W. 

Monroe,  Robert  R. 

Montague,  Lloyd  L. 

Montgomery,  Graden 
L. 

Moore,  Charles  P. 

Moore.  Donald  E. 

Moore,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Moore.  Larry  E. 

Moore,  Lundl  A. 

Moore,  Robert  S. 
Moore,  Roderick  B. 
Moore,  Sumner  K. 
Moore.  Thomas  L. 
Moore,  William  P. 
Moors,  Donald  E. 
Moran,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Morgan.  George  E,  Jr. 
Morgan.  Harry  W.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  James  E. 
Morgan,  Joseph  R. 
Morgan.  Robert  E. 
Morln,  Gene  D. 
Morin.  James  B. 
Morln,  Richard  J. 
Morris,  Daniel  M. 
Morrison.  Lewis  E. 
Morrissey,  John  N. 
Moss,  Lewis  M. 
Moss,  Robert 
Mow,  Douglas  F. 
Moyer,  Donald  R. 
Mozley,  Paul  H. 
Muck,  Ployd  R. 
Mudrock,  John 
Mulcahy,  John  E. 
Mull,  Charles  L,  II 
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Mulligan.  James  a 
Jr.  ^• 

Mumma,  WUllam  L 
Munday,  Donald  P  ' 
Munro,  Ernest  A. 
Muros,  Ralph  L. 
Murphy,  Prank  "it- 
Jr.  • 

Murphy,  James  p 
Murphy,  WlUlam  L 
Mxirray.  Douglas  V. 
Murray,  Eugene  R 

Murray,  James  D  Jr 
Muto,  Charles  J. 
Myatt,  Bert,  Jr. 
Myatt,  Paul  J.,  jr 
Myer,  George  W. 
Myers,  Charles  B. 
Myers,  Raymond  W 
Myers,  WUllam  A.,  ni 
Myrlck,  James  E. 
Nawoj,  Henry  J. 
Neander,  Stanley  B. 
Neeley,  Guy  M.,  Jr. 
Negron,  Delis,  Jr. 
Neidhold,  Carl  D. 
Neldlinger,  Carl  c. 
Neiger,  Ralph  E. 
Neild,  Arthur  W. 
Nelson,  Andrew  G. 
Nelson,  Prederlck  L. 
Nelson,  George  G. 
Nelson,  Harry  j.,  jr. 
Nelson,  Marvin  D..  Jr. 
Nelson,  Robert  L. 
Nelson,  William  R. 
Nemer.  Harold 
Netro,  Robert  J. 
Nettnln,  Leonard  H. 
Neustel,  Arthur  D. 
Newark,  Theodore  E. 
Newgard.  Douglas  L. 
Newlund,  Robert  L. 
Newman,  Pred  S. 
Newman,  James  F, 
Newton,  Phlnehas  8. 

Nlchol.  Monte  B. 
Nicholson,  Richard  E. 
Nicholson,  Jerome  K. 
Nlckerson,  Richard  H. 
Nlx,  Henry  J. 
Noble,  Thomas  I. 
Noblet,  Eugene  J. 
Noel,  Lionel  M. 
Nolen,  Dan  R. 
Nordan,  Emlle  E. 
Norman,  Robert  D. 
Norris.  WlUlam  J. 
Norton.  Curtis  R..  Jr. 
Notson.  Raymond  P. 
Nottingham,  Robert 

P. 
Notz,  Robert  C. 
Nugent,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Nulton,  Frank  I. 
Nunneley,  John  K. 
Nussbaumer,  John  J. 
Nutt.  Thomas  O.,  Jr. 
Nyce,  WUllam  E. 
Nystrom,  Bruce  A. 
Oakes,  Raymond  H. 
Oberholtzer,  James  P. 
Oberle,  Ronald  R. 
OBrlen,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
OBrlen.  John  W. 
O-Connell,  WlUlam  R. 
O'Connor,  Prancls  E. 
ODonel,  James  H. 
O'Donnell.  George  J., 

Jr. 
ODrain.  John  E. 
Odrobina,  Stephen  R. 
Oesterrelcher,  John 

A. 
O'Hara.  Jack  P. 
Ohlrich,  Walter  E..  Jr. 
Ohls.  Karl  E. 
O'Keefe,  Patrick  O. 
Oldfield,  Charles  B  ,  IH 
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Ollphant.  Don  "L" 
Oimstead,  David  W. 
Olsen.  Richard  L..  Jr. 
Olsen.  Robert  C. 
O'.son.  Lyle  B. 
O-NelU.  Thomas  P. 
O'Reilly-  Charles  C 
Orem,  Charles  A. 
Orem.  John  B,  Jr. 
O'Rlley.  Vernon  E. 
O'Rourke.  John  J. 
Orr,  William  E. 
Orrill.  Johnny  W. 
Ortlleb.  Edward  J. 
Osborn.  Robert  D. 
Osborne,  Dwlght  G. 
Otis.  Burdett  A.,  Jr. 
OToole.  Kevin  J. 
Otten,  Henry  E. 
Otth,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Ousterhout,  Dean  T. 
Overbey,  Frank  E,  Jr. 
Overton,  James  B. 
Owen,  Charles  K. 
Owen,  Leonard  J. 
Owens,  Robert  L. 
Ozburn.  Forrest  C, 
Paddock.  Charles  O 
Page,  Carroll  S..  Jr. 
Page.  George  L. 
Page,  James  R. 
Page,  Louis  C,  Jr. 
Paisley,  Harrison  B. 
Palau,  Henry  S 
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Porter,  Thomas 

Portnoy,  Howard  R. 

Post,  Harry  J. 

Potter.  Lotils  C. 

Potter.  WlUlam  W. 
Jr. Potts,  Bobby  L. 
Jr.Pouliot,  Jean  R. 

Powel,  Samuel  P.,  Ill 

Powell,  James  R.,  Jr. 

Prange,  Eugene  H. 

Prehn,  Frederick  A..  Jr. 

Prescott,  Richard  J. 

Preston,  Prank  W. 

Preston,  Joseph  M  .  Jr. 

Price,  Byron 

Pride,  Alfred  M. 

Proctor,  Sumner  M., 
Jr. 

Profllet,  Leo  T. 

Provost,  Robert  D. 

Pstrak,  Theodore  W. 

PuUar,  Andrew,  Jr. 

Purdy,  Harlan  R. 

Purvis,  Elvis  E. 

Putnam,  Charles  L. 

Quaid,  Marvin  M.,  Jr. 

Quarg,  WUllam  P. 

Qulgley,  Donovan  B. 

Qulnn,  Jack  Q. 

Racy,  Louis  P. 

RadclifTe,  Roderick  T. 

Radja,  James  E. 

Ralthel,  Albert  L  ,  Jr. 

Rakes,  Calvin  E. 


Jr 


Palazzolo,  Anthony  L.  Ralston,  Wesley  L. 


Palmer,  Gary  H. 
PaUnqulst.  John  R. 
Panclera,  Vincent  W. 
Parce,  James  R. 
Parent,  Gerald  "J" 
Parker,  Harry  M.,  Jr. 
Parker,  James  W. 
Psrode,  Harlan  D. 
Parrlsh,  WUllam  I. 
Parthemer,  Lloyd  L. 
Paschal,  Joseph  B,  Jr 

Patterson.  Donald  W. 
Patterson,  Jerry  C. 


Ramsey,  Lee  McC. 
Rapp,  Pred  L. 
Rasmussen.  James  P., 

Jr. 
RatUff,  WUllam  M. 
Rau,  WUllam  P. 
Rawsthorne,  Edgar  A. 
Ray,  Thermon  L. 
Ray,  Thomas  B. 
Raymer,  Gordon  E. 
Read,  WUllam  L. 
Reddlck,  James  P  .  Jr. 
Redman,  James  R. 


Patterson,  WiUlam  W.Redmon,  WiUlam  L. 

Jr.  Redmond,  John  G. 

Patton,  James  E.  Reed,  Robert  K. 

Paul,  Milton  O.  Reed,  Sherman  C. 

Paulla,  Joseph  J..  Jr.      Regan,  WlUlani  B. 
Paulk,  Joseph  McD.       Relchel,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Pausner,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.Relchert,  Herbert  E. 


Peck,  Paul  A. 
Pedersen,  John  C. 
Pelton,  Eugene  A. 
Pelton.  Robert  L. 
Perry.  Roger  B.,  Jr. 
Perryman,  Donald  B. 
Pester,  Benjamin  H. 
Pester,  Fred  J. 
Peters,  Charles  H. 
Peters,  Ralph  C,  Jr. 
Petersen,  Donald  E. 
Peterson,  Oren  A. 
Peterson,  Richard  J. 
Peterson,  Richard  E. 
Pette,  Etonald  C. 


Relchl,  Charles  J. 
Reld,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Reid,  Eugene  L. 
Reiher,  Eugene  J. 
Remsen,  "T"  Schenck 
Rentz,  Prank  L.,  Jr. 
Replogle,  Thomas  H. 
Resek,  Lawrence  H. 
Reynolds,  Kenneth  C. 
Ricci.  William  J. 
Richards,  Homer  K., 

Jr, 
Richards,  WUllam  L  , 

Jr. 
Richardson,  Robert  L. 


Pettigrew,  Raymond  A.Rledl,  Harold  A. 


Pettlt,  Royce  E..  Jr. 
Pezzei,  Engelbert  G. 
Pfelffer,  King  W, 
Pheasant,  Alan  G. 
Phillips,  Alan  R. 
Phillips,  Charles  T. 
Phillips.  Harry  E. 
Phillips.  Lawrence 
Phillips,  Ralph  T. 
Pickering,  Richard  < 
Plnzel,  Lawrence  E. 
Plralno,  Daniel 
Plttman,  Jack  R. 
Place,  WUllam  M, 
Platte,  WiUlam  A. 
Platzek,  Eugene  H. 
Pleasants,  John  B. 
Pond.  Richard  E. 
Porter,  Charles  S. 
Porter,  Kenneth  A. 


RlgBbee,  John  T. 

Riley,  Jack  DeW. 

Ripley,  Robert  K. 

Risser,  James  B. 

Rltter,  Franklin  O. 

Rlvard,  Earl  J. 

Rivers,  Ernest  E. 
E.    Roberts,  Gerald  G. 

Roberts,  Llona  R.,  Jr. 
C.  Roberts,  Robert  T. 

Roberts,  Robert  "E." 

Robertson,  Keith  H. 

Robertson,  David  W. 

Robertson.  John  W. 

Robins,  Clarence  O. 

Robinson,  Donald  G., 
Jr. 

Robinson.  Robert  B. 

Robinson,  Thomas  W, 
Jr. 


Roblsch,  Herbert  E. 
Rochester,  Carl  W. 
Rockwell.  Prank  A. 
Rockwell,  Richard  P. 
Rockwood.  Jerred  R. 
Rodgers,  James  P. 
Rogers,  Edward  B..  Jr. 
Rogers,  James  O. 
Rogers,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Thomas  S.,  Jr. 
Rohde,  Robert  D. 
Roman,  Paul  D. 
Romley,  Richard  M. 
Roney,  James  R. 
Root,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Rose,  Samuel  J..  Jr. 
Rosenberg,  Donald  D. 
Rosendahl,  Edmund  I 
Rosenquist,  Donald  E 
Ross,  Donald  S 
Ross,  Thomas  H. 
Roth,  Franklin  H. 
Rothrock,  George  B., 

Jr. 
Rough,  Jimmie  L. 
Roulstone,  Lawrence 

M. 
Rowe,  John  D. 
Rowlands,  David  M. 
Rowley,  Reginald  C. 
Rubey,  Ervln  B.  Jr. 
Rubey,  WlUlam  A. 
Rubin,  Arnold  J. 
Rubins,  Fredrick  K. 
Ruble,  Byron  C. 
Rudd,  Richard  O. 
Rudy.  Bryan  C. 
Rugglero,  John 
Ruggiero,  Michael  E. 
Rulls,  Robert  A. 
Rumble,  Maurice  W. 
Russ,  Jack  E. 
Russell,  George  E. 
Russell,  George  G. 
Russell,  Maclyn  K. 
Rust,  David 
Rutherford,  Ralph  B 
Ruthledge,  Howard  E. 
Ryan,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  PhUlp  J 
Rylee,  James  E. 
Saarl,  Almo  M. 
Sabaloe,  Nicholas 
Salln,  Robert  S. 
Sample,  Richard  J. 
Sample,  Robert  J. 
Sample,  Wilbur  H. 
Sampson,  Jesse  E. 
Sander,  Richard  E. 
Sanders.  Ernest  D. 
Sandon,  Kenneth  M. 
Sandsberry,  Jack  C. 
Sargent,  Herbert  A. 
Sargent,  John  C. 
Saroedy,  Louis  R. 
Satre,  Robert  S. 
Sattler,  Donald  C. 
Sawtelle,  WUllam  J. 
Sayers,  Clay  S. 
Saylor,  Eugene  H. 


Schiilte,  Richard  J. 
Schultz,  Jesae  Z. 
Scholtz.  MUtoi^  J..  Jr. 
SchutK,  Walter  J. 
Schwab.  Robert  W. 
Schwan,  Harold  C. 
Schwartz,  Richard  D. 
Schwartz,  Sheldon  O. 
Schwarz,  Ira  N. 
Scott,  James  H. 
Scott,  Melvln  L. 
ScovUle,  Jack 
Scrlbner.  Henry  I..  Jr. 
Scully.  Donald  G. 
Seay,  Wesley  H.,  Jr. 
Sebenlus,  Carl  H..  Jr. 
Seelye.  Thomas  T.,  Jr. 
Selpp,  Russell  M. 
Selby,  Donald  E. 
Self,  WUllam  H.  C. 
Sellgmlller,  Harold  L. 
Semeraro,  Angelo  P. 
Seward,  John  A..  Jr. 
Shabe.  Gerard  P. 
Shacklett,  Hairry  E. 
Shafer,  Walter  R. 
Shaffer.  Guy  H.  B. 
Shaffran,  WlUlam 

"S" 
Shannon,  Rickard 

W. 
Shapiro.  Sumner 
Sharpe,  WUllam  C. 
Sharpe,  WiUlam  K. 
Shartel,  Howard  A. 
Shaughnessy,  WUllam 

D 
Shaver,  Frank  T. 
Shaw,  John  D. 
Shea,  Lewis  A.,  Jr. 
Shea,  Paul  W. 
Sheehan,  Charles  A. 
Sheffield,  Hughie  D. 
Shepherd,  Burton  H. 
Sheridan.  WlUlam  R. 
Sherln,  Joseph  E. 

Sherman,  Frank  E. 
Sherman,  Peter  W. 
Sherman,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Shlck,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Shields,  WUllam  B. 
Shlmmel,  Albert  F. 
Shine,  E^ugene  F.,  Jr. 
Shlpman,  Junious  E. 
Shoemaker,  Frank  J. 
Shrewsbury,  Richard 

M. 
Shrine,  Bertram,  Jr. 
Shultz,  Robert  T. 
Shutty,  Michael  S. 
Slmcox,  James  G. 
Simmons,  Kenneth  J. 
Simmons,  Louis  H. 
Simmons,  Robert  R. 
Simon,  Donald  R. 
Sims,  Harvey  K. 
Slrrine,  Jack  D. 
Sizemore,  William  G. 
Skalla,  Derald  Z. 


Scawthorn,  Norman  H.Sklnner,  Clifford  A.. 
Schaber,  Rolph  E.  Jr. 

Schader,  James  A.  Skinner,  Glenn  E..  Jr. 

Schauta,  Robert  L.         Skinner,  William  A. 
Schaufelberger,  Albert Skirm,  George  L.,  Jr. 


A,  Jr. 
Schenker.  Marvin  L. 
Schied,  Charles  F. 
Schlank,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Schlofman,  Arthtir  S. 
Schlosser,  Prank  P. 
Schneider,  Arthur  P. 
Schnorf ,  Richard  A. 
Schoelen,  Lawrence  A 
SchoU,  Kenneth  C. 
Schorz.  Ernest  H. 
Schrauth.  George  M. 
Schriefer,  Walter  A. 
Schroeder.  Robert  A. 
Schubert.  Leslie  H  , 

Jr. 


Skorheim,  Robert  D. 
Slankard,  Max  L. 
Sleeper,  Sherwln  J. 
Sliwinski,  Daniel  J. 
Slusser,  Richard  C. 
Small,  Robert  H. 
Smellie,  Rex  D. 
Smith,  Alan  Y. 
Smith,  Allan  R. 
Smith.  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Chandler  G, 
Smith.  Charles  A. 
Smith,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Smith,  David  K. 
Smith,  Donald  A. 
Smith,  Edgar  M.,  Jr. 


Smith.  Frederic  W. 
Smith,  George  P. 
Smith.  Geralc  P. 
Smith.  Gordon  H. 
Smith,  Harold  F.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Homer  L. 
Smith,  James  H.  B. 
Smith,  Jerome  W. 
Smith,  Leon  W. 
Smith,  Maurice  E. 
Smith,  Melbourne  L 
Smith,  Paul  E. 
Smith,  Robert  McK. 
Smith,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Robert  P. 
Smith,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Robert  E. 
Smith,  Robert  G. 
Smith,  Stanford  A. 
Smith,  Thomas  M. 
Smith,  William  D. 
Smith,  WUllam  F. 
Smollnski,  Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
Smoot,  William  N. 
Smyth,  James  M. 
Snodgrass,  Cornelius 

S.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Carl  S.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  John  C. 
Snyder,  Roy  D.,  Jr. 
Soberski,  Floryan  L. 
Sobleskl,  Lieonard  J. 
SolUnger,  David  A. 
Solomon,  Jerome  E., 

Jr. 
Somers,  Robert  W. 
SomervUle.  WUUam  H. 
Soracco,  David  L. 
Sorg,  George  A. 
Sourbeer,  Emory  R., 

Jr. 
SouthaU,  Walter  E., 

Jr. 
Southworth,  Harrison 

B. 
Space,  David  J. 
Sparks,  Donald  E. 
Sparks,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Spayde,  Keith  C.  Jr. 
Speer,  Paul  H. 
Speiser,  Jack  E. 
Spence,  Benjamin  E. 
Spencer,  John  R. 
Spencer,  Ralph  G. 
Spencer,  Robert  W. 
Sperling,  Bertrand  T. 
SpUler,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Spowart,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Springer,  Roy  M.,  Jr. 
Sproull,  Harold  H. 
Stack,  Richard  A. 
Stacy,  Edward  P. 
Stahell,  Gerald  D. 
Stal lings,  Alfred  K. 
Stalzer,  Charles  E. 
Stammer  John,  Robert 

G. 
Stanley.  Gregory  W. 
Stanley,  Richard  M. 
Stapp,  Aron  L. 
Steckbauer,  Theodore 

C. 
Steentofte,  Eric  H. 
Stein,  Earl  M. 
SteU,  Joe  D. 
Stelloh,  Reynold  P., 

Jr. 
Stephan,  Robert  A. 
Stephenson,  Claude 

M. 
Stephenson,  Donald 

L. 
Sterrett,  Bailey  D.,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Merle  A..  Jr. 
Stewart,  Thomas  P. 
Stiegman,  Daniel  B. 
Stiles,  Charles  L. 
Stlmler,  Richard  P. 
Stlmmel,  Robert  G. 


St.  Lawrence,  WUUam 

P..  Jr. 
St.  Louis,  Norman  E. 
Stoddard,  Clarence 

W.,  Jr. 
StoUenwerck.  WlUlam 

M. 
Stone,  Bruce  G, 
Storelde,  Arthur  J. 
Storey.  Joseph  D. 
Storm,  John  S. 
Stornetta,  Wake&eld 

S.  M. 
Strand,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Stratmann,  Charles  I. 
Strelch.  Paul  R. 
StrlngfeUow,  Reld 
Stromberg,  Herman  A.. 

Jr. 
Stromskl,  Alexander  S. 
Stroupe.  Keith  K, 
Struyk.  Richard 
Stubbs,  Robert  C. 
St\Ul,  Donald 
Stuyvesant,  WUllam  R 
St.  VUle.  Edward  L. 
Styer.  Robert  T. 
Sudhoff,  Herbert  A. 
Sullivan.  Don  M. 
Sullivan,  Roberto. 
Summers,  Gilbert  L. 
Summltt.  Clyde  W. 
Sumner.  Donald  A. 
Sundstrom,  Alex  L. 
Sundt.  WUbur  A. 
Surman,  WUllam  V,, 

Jr. 
Surovik,  George  A. 
Sutherland,  Donald  G. 
Swadener,  John  R. 
Swanson,  Carl  W..  Jr. 
Swanson,  Charles  A.  L. 
Swanson,  Charles  O. 
Swanson,  Peter  S. 
Swift.  Douglas  DeL. 
Swltzer,  James  R. 

Swope,  Homer  J.,  Jr. 
Synborst,  Gerald  E. 
Tangeman,  Stewart  E. 
Tarbox,  Ronald  L.,  Jr. 
Tarpennlng,  Duane  A. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  W. 
Taylor,  Prancls  C. 
Taylor.  LesUe  A.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Robert  L. 
Tebo,  Ballard  W. 
Temple,  Charles  H. 
Templeton,  Stuart  N. 
Tennlson,  Lonnle  D. 
Terrell,  Fred  W.,  Jr. 
Terry,  Harold  L. 
Tesch,  Bernard,  Jr. 
Tetrick.  Claude  J. 
Thiele,  Karl  R. 
Thlele,  Malcolm  H. 
Thom,  Norman  R. 
Thom.  Philip  H.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Bernard  K., 

Jr. 
Thomas,  Earle  V. 

Thomas,  Gerald  E. 

Thomas,  Harry  E. 

Thomas,  John  K. 

Thomas,  Robert  L. 

Thomas.  Walter  R. 

Thomas,  William  C. 

Thompson,  Albert  J. 

Thompson,  James  J. 

Thompson.  Robert  C. 

Thompson.  William  B., 
Jr. 

Thomson. 
Alexander  D. 

Thomson,  Richard  G. 

Thornburg.  Thomas  H. 

Thorndlke,  Robert  P. 

Thorp,  John  H. 

Thiu-ston,  Dick  W. 

Thyberg,  Robert  C. 

Tlgner,  Robert  E. 
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TiUenon,  WUliam  E. 

TUlBon,  John  O. 

Tlmoney,  OormM  P. 

TlnkhMB.  John  A. 

Tipton.  Harold  7.,  Jr. 

ToMas.  David  L. 

Todd,  Troy  K. 

Todd,  Walter  H..  Jr. 

Todd,  wmiam  E. 

Tolbert.  Robert  R. 

Tollefaon,  NorrU  M. 

ToUefson,  Charles  H. 

Tollgaard,  Elmer  M. 

Tomb,  Paul  D. 

Touch,  Ralph  J. 

Townaend,  "O"  "E" 

Townaend,  Marland 
W.,  Jr. 

Toy,  Frank  E. 

Train,  Barrj  DeP.,  n 

Traub,  Oharlea,  m 

Traynor,  Lawrence  E. 

Tregurtha.  James  D., 
Jr. 

Trimble,  Dan  M. 

Tripp,  Paul  R. 

Trommlitz.  James  R. 

Ttotter,  Thomas  K. 

Trout,  Thomas  W. 

Tucker,  Leonard  L., 
Jr. 

Tuomela,  Clyde  H. 

Tumbull.  James  R. 

Turner.  Keith  8. 

Tvede,  Ralph  M.,  Jr. 

Twite,  Martin  J.,  Jr. 

Tyson,  James  J.,  Jr. 

Underwood,  Leiand  J. 

Utterback,  Paul  W. 

Vail.  Harold  W. 

Vaillancourt.  Richard 
P. 

Valentine,  Robert  P. 

Vanderbeck,  Eugene  A 

Vandermrten,  Dale  R. 

VanDeweghe, 
Raymond 

Van  Kirk,  Rot>ert  W.. 
Jr. 

Van  Keeck,  Justin  L. 

Vannoy,  Bex  J. 

VanReeth,  Eugene  W. 

Varner,  Byron  D. 

Varner,  Eldon  P.,  Jr. 

Vaughn,  Robert  E. 

Vayo,  Mylea  P. 

Veasle,  Robert  H. 

Veltl,  George  C. 
Venable.  Jack  D. 
Venning,  Ellas,  Jr. 

Vlllanueva,  Xavler  V. 
Vines,  Thomas  E. 
Vlnlng,  Adrian  D. 
Vlnsel,  John  E. 
Vogel.  John  C. 
Vogel.  Oscar  J^  Jr. 
Vogt.  Leonard  P.,  Jr. 
Vollmer,  Robert  J. 
Vosseler.  Warren  P. 
Wachtel,  John  H. 
Wagner,  Eiigene  R. 
Wagner,  Robert  H. 
Walchko,  Daniel  P. 
Wales,  John  R. 
Walker,  Charles  M. 
Walker,  Greorge  D. 
Walker,  John  R. 
Wallace,  David  T. 
Wallace,  Edwin  S..  Jr. 
Wallace.  Kenneth  R. 
Waller,  Alexander  E., 

Jr. 
Waller.  Edward  C,  III 
Walters,  Robert  L. 
Walters,  Thomas  J. 
Wamsley.  John  A. 
Ward,  Donald  S. 
Ward.  Glenn  W. 
Ward,  James  P.,  II 
Ward.  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
Waring,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
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Warner,  Brooks  P. 

Warner,  Marvin  H. 

Wartman,  Albert  C. 
Jr. 

Warwick,  WUliam  B. 

Wasniewskl.  Emll  P. 

Water  house,  Charles 
N.,  Jr. 

Watklns,  Prank  T.,  Jr. 

Watklns,  James  D. 

Wa*Ton,  Peter  J. 

Watson,  Richard  K. 

Weatherly,  Robert  T. 

Webb,  William  H. 

Webber,  James  H. 

Webster,  Dean  E. 

Weeks,  Grady  A. 

Weeks,  Robert  H. 

Wehner,  William  A. 

Well,  Albert  J. 

Welshelt,  Burton  A. 

Wells,  William  H. 

Wentworth,  Thomas 
P..  Jr. 

West,  Ployd  P. 

Weymouth,  Burton  R. 

Whaley,  William  S. 

White,  Grover  C,  Jr. 

White,  James  A. 

White,  John  E. 

White,  Joseph  P. 

White,  Robert  C. 

White,  Walter  A. 

White,  Wendell  A. 

Whitehead,  Richard  T. 

Whiteleather,  Charles 
H..  Jr. 

Whlteman,  Prank  D. 

Whitley,  Walter  J. 

Whltlock.  Richard  T. 

Whitman,  Donald  L. 

Whltmlre,  Vivien  C. 

Whitmore,  Charles  A., 

.     Jr. 

Whlttemore,  Frederick 

H. 
Whittlesey,  Eugene  H. 
Wholey,  Lloyd  C. 
Whyte,  James  D. 
Wlelkl,  Eugene  J. 
Wigent,  Richard  A. 
Wlkeen,  Donald  B. 
Wllber,  Walter  E. 
Wilbur.  HarleyD. 
Wild.  Robert  W. 
Wlldauer,  Paul  A. 
Wilder,  Fred  W. 
Wilgus.  Carlton  L. 
Wllhlte.  Alan  S. 
Wilklns,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Wilkinson,  Edward  L. 
Willard,  Daniel  D.  M. 
WUle,  James  E. 
WUIey,  George  H. 
Willi,  Thomas  A. 
Williams,  Allen  D. 
Williams.  Edwin  E. 
Williams,  James  E. 
WlUiams,  Leiand  S. 
Williams,  Peter  A. 
Williams,  Robert  L. 
Williams,  Stanley 
Williams,  William  A., 
in 

Williamson.  Donald  A. 
Williford,  James  R., 

in 

Wlllingham,  William 

E.,  Jr. 
Willson,  Donald  M. 
Wilson,  Alexander  B. 
Wilson.  Carl  B. 
Wilson,  Clarence  E. 
Wilson,  James  H. 
Wilson,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  James  C. 
Wilson,  Joseph  W. 
Wilson,  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  RusaeU  P. 
Wilson,  Thomas  H. 
Wilson,  William  W. 


Wlnberg,  William,  in 
Winfrey,  Harvey  M..  Jr 
Winnefeid,  James  A. 
Wlnton,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Wiram,  Oordan  H. 
Wirt,  WiUUm  O..  Jr. 
Wise,  Gerald  W. 
Wiseman,  Richard  F. 
Wisenbaker,  Eugene 

M. 
Wissler,  John  G. 
Wolff,  Jol^n  M. 
Wolford,  Richard  S. 
Wood,  John  W. 
Wood,  Lewis  I. 
Wood,  Peter  W. 
Wood,  Robert  C. 
Wood,  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Wood.  William  H,  III 
Woodard,  David  J. 
Woodbxuy,  John  L.,  Jr 
Woodbury,  Kyle  H. 
Wooden.  Neal  R. 
Woodruff,  Richard  P. 
Woods,  Edwin  E..  Jr. 
Woodworth,  Charles 

M. 
Woolcock.  Thomas  E 
Wooldrldge.  Edmund 

T..  Jr. 
Wooley,  Robert  T. 
Worchesek,  Robert  R. 
Worden,  Dwlght  G. 

Lieutenant   comma 
Allen,  Robert  M. 
Alspach,  Rodger  L. 
Anderson,  Richard  R. 
Aquadro,  Charles  P. 
Baggett,  Arthur  E..  Jr. 
Barsoum,  Adlb  H. 
Baxter,  Donald  L. 
Beckwlth,  Frederick  D 
Blckerstaff,  James  W 

Jr. 
Bishop.  Calvin  P. 
Boyce,  Charles  R. 
Brltton.  Joseph  F. 
Brodlne,  Charles  E. 
Brown,  Dudley  E.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Herbert  R,  Jr. 
Brown,  Jacob  V. 
Brown.  James  M. 
Burke.  Erwin  L. 
Burke,  Robert  A. 
Cady,  Gerald  W. 
Carlton,  Carter  E.,  Jr. 
Carson.  William  E. 
Cole,  Buell  C. 
Cooper,  Merril  M. 
Coulter,  James  A. 
Da  via,  Richard  G. 
Dean.  Harold  N. 
DeLave.  Daniel  P. 
Dobel,  Gerald  P. 
Donahue,  Richard  E, 
Dungar,  Charles  P. 
Dunn,  Thomas  S..  Jr. 
Easterday,  Robert  H. 
Pobes,  Clark  D. 
Gable,  Walter  D. 
Garrison,  Joseph  S., 

Ill 
Gass,  Michael  A.,  Jr. 
Gebhardt,  Hellmut  C. 
Getzen,  Lindsay  C. 
Golden,  Patrick  E. 
Good,  Daniel  C. 
Gorsuch,  George  E. 
Gresham,  Richard  B. 
Grote,  Arthur  J. 
Gunning,  Jean- 
Jacques 
Hart,  George  R. 
Hartney,  Thomas  C. 
Hayes,  James  W. 
Henderson,  Milton  E 
Herrmann.  Louis  A. 
Hinds.  Paul  A. 
Hlnton,  Benjamin  F. 
Houk,  Vernon  N. 
Hux,  Robert  H. 


Wright,  David  L. 
Wright,  Merrttt  H. 
Wright.  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Wright.  William  W 
Wright.  WUliam  B. 
Wuest,  Carl  I. 
Wuethrich,  Don  L. 
Wunderllch,  Robert 
Wurzbacher,  Robert  T. 
Wylle,  Henry  K. 
Wynn,  James  H.  HI 
Yates,  Vern  M. 
Yedllcka,  Karel  E. 
Yingling,  Abdiel  R.,  Jr. 
Young,  Randall  W. 
Young,  Robert  M. 
Young.  Robert  A 
Youngblade,  Charles  J 
Youngblood.  Norman 

L,  Jr. 
Yowell,  Grover  McC. 
Zajichek,  Robert  A. 
Zeisel,  Richard  S. 
Zekan,  Charles  J. 
Zettel,  Marcus  A. 
Zlarnik,  Walter  P. 
Zicht,  Austin  L. 
Ziegler,  Prank  G. 
Zilch,  Charles  H. 
Zlmmerly,  Arthur.  Ill 
Zink,  Stewart  T. 
Zoehrer,  Herbert  A 
Zoske,  Frank  H. 


nder.    Medical    Corps 
Jackson,  Frederick  E. 
JacobBon,  Yorke  G. 
James,  Arthur  D. 
Jensen,  Joseph  E..  Jr 
Johnson,  Charles  R. 
Johnson.  John  D. 
Jones,  Robert  C. 
Kane,  John  R. 
Karrer,  Max  C. 
Kaufmann,  Edwin  D. 
King.  James  C. 
King,  Lawrence  M  .  Jr. 
Kirk,  Robert  P. 
Kleh,  Thomas  R. 
Knox,  Paul  R. 
Kroncke,  George  M. 
Kurth.  LeRoy  E.,  Jr. 
Latham,  Wilbur  D. 
LawTle,  James  H. 
LeBlanc.  Gilbert  A. 
Lewis,  Norman  G. 
Lukas.  John  R. 
Lund.  Ronald  R. 
Manhart,  John  D. 
McClard.  Gerald  J. 
McDahiel,  James  W. 
MePadden,  James  A., 

Jr. 
McMahon,  Edmund  B. 
Meese,  Ernest  H. 
Miller,  Richard  J. 
Mozley.  Paul  D. 
Murray,  WUliam  E. 
Muscles,  Melvin 
Nunnery,  Arthur  W. 
Nyirjesy,  1st  van 
OConnell.  Fred  H. 
O.sgood,  Morgan  F. 
Patterson,  Frederick 

M. 
Pischnotte.  Willl.nm  O. 
Powell.  Alton  L..UI 
Ragland,  Stuart.  Jr. 
Ramirez,  Philip  E. 
Rankin.  Charles  A  ,  Jr. 
Readerman.  Irwin  H. 
Reichardt,  Kenneth  H. 
Richter,  Tor 
Roberts,  Franklin  M. 
Roberts,  Robert  R.  R. 
Robins.  John  C. 
Rogers,  Albert  McL. 
Ronis,  Norman 
Rosborough,  James  F  . 

Jr. 
Rotner.  Melvin 
Rucci.Eustine  P. 


Sacher,  Edward  C. 
Salisbury,  Edward  M. 
Scala,  Raymond  D. 
Scherstad,  WUbur  J. 
Schmltz.  Nicholas  W. 
Schrader,  William  A., 

Jr. 
Schutt.  Donald  A. 
Scott,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Scott,  Lewis  P.,  Ill 
Sleramons,  Barton  K. 
Sowell,  Richard  C. 
Spence,  John  W. 
Spence,  William  F. 
Staggers,  Frank  E. 
Stevenson.  Andrew 

W.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Robert  W. 
Thomas,  Don  F. 

Lieutenant  Commander,  Supply  Corps 
Anderson,  William 
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Thomas,  WendeU  c 
Trabaudo,  Lawreno. 
E. 

Trettel,  Raymond  j 
Trostle.  Henry  s 
Valaake,  Martin  j 
VanHouten,  Robert  J 
Vasquez,  Mario  A 
Viele,  BUly  D. 
Vincent,  John  T. 
Voss,  Marlyn  W. 
Walton,  Harry  L 
Wiggs,  Alfred  E.,  n 
Wilson,  George  L. 
Wilson,  James  E.,  jr 
Wire,  George  E.,  Jr 
Wltchen,  Jack  M. 
Wurzel,  John  P 


•B".  Jr. 

Anderson,  William  W. 

Anweiler,  Calvin  R. 

Arcand.  Albert  A. 

Armstrong,  Edmund 
S. 

Armstrong,  George  K. 

Audino,  Joseph  R. 

Austin,  Robert  C. 

Baker,  Clovis  M. 

Balderston,  Lee  R. 

Ball,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 

Barber,  Ray  C. 

Bassing,  Bernard  E. 

Bauer,  Robert  F. 

Baunsgard,  Perry  E. 

Bayers,  John  A. 

Benfell,  Leonard  H., 
Jr. 

Bennett,  Donald  E. 

Bennett,  WUliam  W. 

Bergeaux,  Floyd  E. 

Blackwell.  Richard  B. 

Bliss,  Roger  C. 

Bohl.  StarUey  C. 

Borbidge,  George  P. 

Borchert.  William  H. 

Boyd,  David  T. 

Bozewicz,  John  E. 

Bray.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 

Bridges,  Charles  D 

Brlstow,  John  M. 

Brock.  Leonard  E. 

Brolli,  Robert  T. 

Brown,  Everett  G. 

Brown,  Robert  M. 

Burbank,  Donald  D. 

Butler,  Herbert  F.,  Jr 

Carmer,  Elwood  A. 
Carmody,  Barry  S. 

Carpenter,  Dan  M. 
Carpenter,  Norman  E 
Carrlngton,  James 

H.  H. 
CecU,  WUliam  F. 
Cefalu,  Dominic  V. 
Chadwick,  William  A. 
Chegin,  George  I. 
Chester,  Francis  J. 
Chetlin,  Norman  D. 
Cloutler,  Norman  L. 
Conrad,  Stanley  J. 
Coons,  William  W. 
Coryell,  Rex  S. 
Crabtree,  Willard  R. 
Crozler,  Wayne  R. 
Culwell,  Charles  L, 
Curley.  Wilfred  B. 
Dauchess.  Edward  G. 
Davis,  James  B. 
DeVilbiss,  Robert  J. 
Dickson,  Hoi  ton  C  .  Jr 
Ditto,  Chester  L. 
Doddy,  WUliam  F. 
Donley,  Harold  C,  Jr. 
Donoher,  Thomas  J. 
Duessel.  Harold  C. 
Dughl.  Carl  M. 
Dunham   Donald  J., 
Jr. 


Edson,  Stephen  R,.  jr 
Edwards,  Howard  R 
Jr. 

Ely,  WUliam  B,  Jr. 
Emery.  William  T. 
Ferrell.  Reginald  G. 
Forehand,  Joseph  L. 
Foster,  Paul  L. 
FYahler,  Andrew  L. 
Fraley,  Hugh  K. 
Francis,  Evans  J. 
Francisco,  Dick  H. 
Frelander,  Wendell  L. 
Funk,  Raymond  W. 
Fussell.  Theodore  J. 
Garibaldi,  James  J. 

Ghormley.  Robert  L 
Jr. 

Goldfleld,  Herbert  S. 
Gore,  Austin  F.,  Jr. 
Gove,  Jack  E. 
Graham,  Robert  B. 
Greenberg,  Edwin  G. 
Haas.  Harold  E. 
Haberthier,  Jack  H. 
Haley,  Richard  W. 
Halperin,  George  B. 

HamUton.  WUliam  C 
Jr. 

Hammond,  James  E. 
Hamrlc,  Herschel  B., 
Ill      Jr. 

Hansen.  Neil  K. 
Harvey,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Hausold,  Robert  P. 
Henderson,  John  M. 
Hergeshelmer.  Charles 

H. 
Hemdon,  Paul  C. 
Higglns,  Everett  C. 
Hudson.  Richards. 
Humphrey,  Harvey  B. 
Hutchinson,  Arthur  E. 
Ingram,  Thomas  J.,  in 
James,  Billy  M. 
Janezic,  Louis  A. 
Johnson,  Ernie  F. 
Johnston,  William  E. 
Jones.  Burton  H. 
Kapp,  George  H, 
Katz,  Samuel 
Killebrew,  Thomas  E 
Kocher.  Edward  M. 
Krelssl,  Leary  B. 
Kreyenhagen.  Milton  I 
Kulczyckl,  Alfred  S. 
Lennox,  Grenes  J. 
Leonard,  William  N. 

Jr. 
Leventhal.  Robert  8. 
Levlne,  Alan  Y 
Lewis,  Charles  L. 
Lewis,  Frederick  W. 
Llnthlcum,  Walter  E. 
Lynn,  James  W. 
Mahaffey,  John  J. 
Mason,  Philip  J. 
Matthews,  WlUIam  H. 
May.  Thomas  J. 
Maynard.  Prank  T. 
McClintock.  Harrv  C. 
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McEnearney,  John  E. 
McNaUy,  Joseph  J. 
Mehaffey,  Donald  C. 
Mlja,  Theodore 
Mitchell.  BUly  R. 
Mitchell,  WUliam  P. 
Morgan,  Donald  G. 
Morphew,  Karol  M. 
Morrow,  David  F. 
MulUgan.  Thomas  J.. 

Jr. 
Murphy.  George  A. 
Murphy.  Ralph  P..  Jr. 
Nlcol,  Robert  G. 
Norrls.LowryW. 
Offerman.  George  S. 
ONeil.  Harold  P. 
Owens,  Andrew  J. 
pattermann,  Prank  G. 
Paul,  Charles  B  ,  in 
Perrltt,  Paul 
Peterman.  Edward  E. 
Pettljohn.  Thomas  P. 
Piazza,  Thomas  J. 
Pollen,  James  D. 
Porter,  Or  land  A.,  Jr. 
Prlngle,  John  B. 
Puleo,  Joseph  A. 
Barney,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Batley,  James  R. 
Renne,  Raymond  B. 
Rice,  Charles  E. 
Riley.  James  E. 
Rlnghatisen,  Robert  L. 
Rlppert.  Donald  J. 
Rixey,  Charles  W. 
Roberts.  Calvin  W. 
EoU,  Arch  C. 
Rutter.  Prank  H.,  Jr. 
Salsman,  Thomas  E. 
Sappanos,  Louis  M. 
Sartor,  Alvls  D. 
Schmidt,  Ben  R. 
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Scott,  Harold  K. 
Shealy,  Oscar  C,  Jr. 
Sherrell,  David  P. 
Slmclch,  Alfred  P. 
Smeds,  James  H. 
Smith,  Charles  McK. 
Smith,  Herbert  R. 
Smith,  Roy  F. 
Speer,  WUburn  A.,  Jr. 
Stark,  Warren  H. 
Sterner,  Francis  J. 
Stevens,  Robert  J. 
Stratton.Dene  B. 
Stringfellow,  Hart  R.. 

Jr. 
Stubbs,  Raymond  C. 
Sullivan,  John  P. 
Swenson,  Darrell  E. 
Tapp,  James  G. 
Taylor,  James  A. 
Thomas,  Lyle  E. 
Tracy.  George  D. 
Tripp,  Charles 
Tucker,  Oscar  G,  n 
Tveita,  Reynold  C. 
Van  Malsen,  Wesley 

W. 
Vanzee,  Elvln  L. 
Verdow.  Richard  L. 
Vroman,  WlUiam  G. 
Wasson,  John  A. 
Webb,  Davis  L. 
Webster,  Kenneth  B. 
Welge,  Harry  K. 
White,  George  H. 
White,  Warren  P. 
Wild.  Emmett  J. 
Williams,  Leslie  W. 
WUlls,  Robert  G. 
Wirsing.  John  A. 
Witte.  Anton  L. 
Woodworth,  Fred  I., 

Jr. 

Lieutenant  commander,  Chaplain  Corps 


Bell,  John  E. 
Berger,  John  W. 
Bergeur,  John  P.  X. 
Bodle,  Harold  D. 
Boyd,  George  T. 
Canfleld,  Robert  A. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  W. 
Games.  John  H. 
Cohlll.  John  W. 
Condlt,  John  C. 
Conte,  James  W. 
Crabtree,  Roger  LaV. 
Crawford.  Jack  V. 
Crotrton,  Calvin  J. 
DavlB,  Joe  A. 
DlUard,  Donald  H. 
Dlmlno,  Joseph  T. 
Dodge,  John  K. 
Doermann,  Martin  J. 
Doverspike,  Dale  E. 
Eaton,  Hal  H. 
Peaglns.  Walter  B., 

Jr. 
Perrerl,  Peter  J. 
Plsher,  Jacob  A.  S. 
Flatley,  Eugene  T. 
Pogarty,  Daniel  F. 
Ford,  Thalne  E. 
Porsyth.  Willis  J. 
Prank,  Joseph  A. 
Prlmenko.  Michael 
Pulfer.  George  W. 
Puller,  William  C. 
Gardner,  Calvin  G. 
Geary,  Joseph  P. 
Geeza,  Boris 
Gibbons,  Martin  F. 
Gould,  John  D. 
Grabowskl,  John 
Grlffln,  Gordon  H. 
Grlffln,  Jack  B. 
Hammond,  Edward  P. 
Hardage,  Owen  A.,  Jr. 
Heaney,  Harold  V. 
Heath,  Robert  H. 
Her sh berger,  Oeorge 

M. 


Hershberger,  John  R., 

Jr. 
HUl.  Rodger  P. 
Hltchens.  Walter  C. 
Hollls.  WUliam  P..  Jr. 
Howard,  Marvin  W. 
Howard,  William  R. 
Huffman,  William  W. 
Ivers.  Victor  J. 
Jenkins,  Charles  L. 
Jones,  Asa  W. 
Jones,  Edwin  S. 
Jones,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Karras,  Nick  8. 
Keen,  Homer  E.,  Jr. 
Kenny,  Thomas  A. 
Knickligbter, 

Edward  H. 
Klefer.  Robert  W. 
Kllleen,  James  J. 
Kingsley,  Donald  F., 

Jr. 
Klrkbrlde,  Donald  L. 
Klrkland,  Albert  S.  M. 
LeMaster,  Donald  C. 
Leonard,  Guy  M.,  Jr. 
Little.  James  S. 
Mattlello,  Lucian  C. 
McDonald.  Leo  J. 
Mole.  Robert  L. 
Moore.  Withers  McA. 
Moye,  Thomas  E. 
Nelson,  Everett  B. 
Nickelson.  Jay  V. 
O'Brien,  Robert  P. 
O'Connor,  John  J. 
Odell.  Robert  W. 
Oliver,  Preston  C. 
Osman,  Robert  E. 
Otto.  Albert  J. 
Paquln.  William 
Perry.  Johnle  L. 
Poynter,  WUliam  W. 
Ramsey,  Vernon  J. 
Reld,  James  D. 
Rlcard,  Norm  and  A. 
Richards,  Sherman  B. 


Richardson.  Edward  L. 

Rless.  Paul  O. 

Rlttenhouse,  James  C. 

Roberson.  Ronald  L. 

Romantum,  Peter  P. 

Ryan,  Joseph  E. 

Saeger,  Alfred  R..  Jr. 

Samuel,  WUUam  R. 

Selders,  Marl  In  D. 

Sessions.  Hal  R.,  Jr. 

Shoulders,  Harold  A. 

Sire.  Elwln  N. 

Smith.  Richard  R. 

Smith.  William  G.,  Jr. 

Solomon,  Charles  W. 

Stewart,  Dell  P.,  Jr. 

Lieutenant  commander ,  CirtI  Engineer  Corps 

Anderson,  Richard  E.    Hendricks,  Reinhold 


Stroman,  Henry  W. 
Symons.  Harold  P. 
Tltley,  Richard  K. 
Trett,  Robert  L. 
Trumbo,  Warren  D. 
Ude.  WUlls  P. 
Veltman,  Dean  K. 
Vinson,  WUUam  H. 
Waters,  Howard  E. 
Weber,  Chester  R. 
Wilson,  Donald  M. 
Winterhoff,  Norman  E. 
Wolfe,  BlUy  N. 
ZeUer,  Dwlght  P. 
Zeller.  Kenneth  P. 


Bacon,  Howard  I. 
Bartley,  Delmar  A. 
Berger,  Arthur  W. 
Biederman,  Richard  J. 
Bird,  David  R.,  Jr. 
Birnbaum,  Philip  S., 

Jr. 
Bourne,  WUUam  A. 
Brown,  Warren  P. 
Brown,  Wesley  A. 
Calhoun,  Charles  W. 
Carroll,  Robert  G. 
Carroll,  WUliam  C. 
Church,  Archer  E.,  Jr. 
Clark.  John  W. 
Clements.  Neal  W. 
Clerc,  Louis  H. 
CourUlght,  Carl 
D'Ambra,  Rudolph  P. 
Davis.  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
Day.  Francis  W. 
Day,  James  C,  Jr. 
DeGroot,  Ward  W..  Ill  Wagoner,  Jack  R. 


M. 

Howe,  Charles  M. 
Jones,  Robert  L. 
Klmmlck,  Vame  M. 
Kleck,  WUliam,  Jr. 
Loomls,  Raymond  W. 
MacCordy,  Edward  L. 
Marquardt,  Walter  E., 

Jr. 
Mlddleton.  WllUam  D., 

Jr. 
Nelson,  Robert  H. 
Olson,  Paul  D. 
Parsons,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Phelps,  Pharo  A. 
Profllet.  Stephen  B. 
Raber,  Robert  R. 
Stetson,  John  B. 
Stevens,  Warren  G. 
Swecker,  Claude  E.,  Jr. 
Trueblood.  Donald  B. 
Wagner,  Walter  R. 


Dlckman,  Robert  E. 
Dobson,  John  P. 
FIuss,  Richard  M. 
Foley,  Richard  L. 
Forehand,  Paul  V. 
Galloway.  James  E. 


Welton,  Dexter  M. 
Whipple,  CaryU  M. 
Williams,  Herbert  C. 
Wlttschlebe,  Donald 

W. 
Woodworth,  Robert  P. 


GuUck,  Charles  W..  Jr.  Wynne,  WUliam  E. 
Lieutenant  comm.ander,  Dental  Corps 


Abbott,  Paul  L. 
Ainley,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  John  "1  " 
Armstrong,  William  P. 
Atkinson.  Ray  K. 
Balrd.  Daniel  M. 
Barrow,  Paul  E. 
Beeler.  Grover  G..  Jr. 
Bohacek.  Joseph  R. 
Bo-T^ers,  Gerald  M. 
Brokaw,  Rodman 
Chutter,  Reinald  J. 
Clarke.  Homer 
Cowen,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
CuUom.  Robert  D. 
Davy,  Arthur  L. 
Deaton,  Herbert  C. 
Demaree,  NeU  C. 
EUiott.  James  R. 
Enoch,  James  Z3. 
Evans,  Charles  G. 
Falcone.  PhUlpR. 
Fields,  Robert  E. 
Flagg,  Roger  H. 
Poster,  Richard  D. 
Freeburn,  Harold  E.. 

Jr. 
French,  Gordon  K. 
Garman,  Thomas  A. 
George,  Raymond  E. 
Glasser,  Harold  N. 
Gorman,  Walter  J. 
Grandlcb,  Russell  A. 
Granger,  Ronald  G. 
Hardin.  Jefferson  F. 
Hays,  James  W. 
Hegley,  John  H. 
Helnkel.  Erwln  J.,  Jr. 
Hlatt,  WUUam  R. 
Hodson,  Harold  W. 
Hofflus,  Edwin  L. 


Holland,  Edmund  M. 

R. 
Holmes,  John  B. 
Huestls,  Ralph  P. 
Hyde,  Jack  E. 
Hylton,  Roscoe  P.,  Jr. 
Janus,  John  T. 
Johnson.  Dean  L. 
Kelley.  John  P. 
Kelly.  WUUam  P. 
Kleclnlc,  Edward  P. 
Uttle,  Earl  E..  Jr. 
Luther.  Norman  K. 
Lyons.  James,  Jr. 
McKean,  Thomas  W. 
McKlnnon,  John  A., 

Jr. 
Mendel,  Robert  W. 
MUler,  Edward  A. 
Moore,  Frank  B. 
Nolf ,  Robert  8. 
Oenbrlnk,  PhlUp  O. 
Orrahood.  Robert  H. 
Pebley.  Harry  C. 
Pennell,  Ernest  M.,  Jr. 
Perand,  Steven  W. 
PhiUlps,  Charles  K.,  Jr 
Phillips,  James  W. 
Plnkley,  VlrgU  A. 
Plstocco,  LoiUs  R. 
Prange,  WlUiam  H. 
Pruden,  Ralph  W. 
Raybln,  Sidney 
Reld,  Albert  P. 
Ruliffson,  Franklin  R. 
Sazlma,  Henry  J. 
Shirley,  Robert  E. 
Shieve.  WUliam  B.,  Jr. 
Slagle,  LoweU  E. 
Slater,  Robert  W. 
Smith.  Albert  B. 


Stanley,  James  H. 
Sydow,  Paul  J. 
Taylor,  "B"  Frank 
Tenca,  Joseph  I. 
Terry,  BUI  C. 
Thomas,  Julian  J.,  Jr. 
Thomaaon,  Robert  R. 
Thompson,  Robert  G. 
Tow.  Herman  D.,  Jr. 
Walker.  WUUam  G. 


Webb,  John  J. 
Westcott,  Maurice  E. 
Whatley,  Thomas  L. 
Wilson,  Jamee  McC. 
Wooden,  Robert  A. 
Woodland,  Everan  C, 

Jr. 
Woody,  WUton  G. 
Zapskl,  Edward  O. 


Lieutenant 


comTnander 
Corps 

Marsh 


Medical  Service 


Adams,  Dwlght  J. 
Akers,  Thomas  G. 
Alexander,  Ross  D. 
Arm,  Herbert  G. 
Barkley,  Luclen  E. 
Beam,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
Bergqulst,  Melvin  D., 

Jr. 
Berry,  Newell  H. 
Blalock,  Jesse  P. 
Boggs,  Clifford  W. 
Boudreaux,  Joseph  C, 

Jr. 
Bowe,  Warren  G. 
Bower,  Harold  R. 
Buck,  Charles  W. 
Carr,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Charles,  John  P. 
Courtney,  John  C. 
Damato,  Morris  J. 
Dempewolf ,  Eugene 

H. 
Dennlngham.  John  S. 
Dewltt,  Richard  G. 
Douglas.  George  P. 
Duckworth,  James  W. 
Duff ey,  William  S. 
Freeman.  Noel  L. 
Pry,  George  E. 
Gaspar,  Andrew  J. 
Gay,  Laverne  W. 
Gehring,  Jack  H. 
Gellman,  Martin 
Goodrich,  Nell  E.,  Jr. 
Green,  Irving  J. 
Hanavan,  Robert  J. 
Harvey,  Dallas  C. 
Huber,  Godfrey  8. 
Jones,  WUUam  H. 
Jordan,  Robert  D. 
Kaufman,  Louis  R. 
Keating,  Katherlne 
Kramer,  Ernest  8. 
Lacy.  Dexter  J. 
Laedtke,  Ralph  H. 
Lee,  Raymond  W. 
Levlch,  Caiman 


WlUiam  G.,  Jr. 
McCarthv.  Daniel  P. 
McDonough,  WUUam 

A. 
McGulre,  Francis  E. 
Mcllralth,  James  D. 
McMahon,  Talmadge 

G. 
McMlchael.  Allen  E. 
McWUllams,  Joseph 

G. 
Meyer,  WUliam  J. 
Miller,  Edwin  B. 
MltcheU,  Thomas  O. 
Nice,  Armand  R. 
Nicholson.  Earl  M. 
Paige,  Ray  P. 
Peckham,  Samuel  "C", 

Jr. 
Petolettl,  Angelo  R. 
Prultt,  John  D. 
Puckett,  Luclen  E. 
Qulnn,  John  P. 
Reed,  Robert  P. 
Rudolph,  Henry  8. 
Sandeen,  Garnet  G. 
Sanders,  James  M. 
Scales,  Thomas  N.,  Jr. 
Schlanm:!,  Norbert  A. 
Schwab,  Albert  J. 
Scrimshaw,  Paul  W. 
Sharp,  Robert 
StUes,  Thomas  R. 
StlU,  Donald  B. 
Summerour,  Thomas 

J. 
Sykes,  Stanley  E. 
Testa,  Mlchele  J. 
Thompson,  Robert  E. 
Tober,  Theodore  W. 
Van  Metre.  Milton  T. 
Walter,  Eugene  L.,  Jr. 
Warner,  Albert  D. 
Wells,  WUliam  H. 
Werner,  Gordon  W. 
Wheeler,  Thomas  E. 
ZaUer,  Frank  A. 


Lieutenant  commander,  Nurae  Corps 

Balashek,  Helen  M. 
Barber,  ESlla 
Belezos.  Callope  M. 


Beretta,  Gwendolyn 

L. 
Black,  Helen  J. 
Bllek,  Rachel 
Breedln,  Louisa  P. 
Bristol,  Katherlne  J. 
Bryan,  Prances  E. 
BuU,  Lola  C. 
Bm-ns,  Dolores  T. 
Carey.  Geraldlne  M. 
Carroll,  Elmma  L. 
Christ,  Gertrude  A. 
Cleary,  Virginia  M. 
Clemens.  Rose  M. 
Conder,  Maxlne 
Cooney,  Mary  K. 
Coplc.  B^thryn  M. 
Coppola,  Melanle  L. 
Corcoran,  Anna 
Crosby,  Nancy  J. 
Croteau,  Marie  A. 
E>alMaso,  .Amelia  M. 
David,  Rose  M. 
Davis,  Betty  M. 
Davis,  Jean  E. 
Devan,  Wlnlfrede 
Devaney,  Audrey  M. 


Dial,  Thelma  P. 
Dias.  Louise  S. 
Easter,  Mary  R. 
Eberhardt,  Marie 
Ellis,  Barbara 
Peeney,  Eleanor  T. 
Fenn,  Bernlce  E. 
Pitz.  Barbara  O. 
Prank,  LUlle  M. 
Fuller,  Doris  T. 
F\u-manchlk,  Helen  I. 
Oagnon,  Eva  M. 
GardlU,  Norma  H. 
Oormlsh,  Sophia  H. 
Greer,  Ooldle  D. 
Hanes,  Eileen 
Hanley,  Susan  M. 
Hanson,  Dorothy  M. 
Happ,  Nellie  L. 
Harper,  Marchetta 
Hart,  AnnaG. 
Herbert,  Dellabelle 
HUl.GretchenS. 
Hogan,  Haxel  L. 
Hooker,  Doris  H. 
Humphreys,  Regina  B. 
Hundley,  Barbara  J. 
Jakshe,  Louise  P. 
Johnson,  Imogene  L. 
Jones,  Eva  D. 
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Kalian,  Addle  B. 
Kallsta.  Annette  A. 
Kane,  Margaret  A. 
Kenyon,  Hd«n  A. 
Klrach,  Base  A. 
Kuenzi,  Paiillne  J. 
Leoni.  Clara  J. 
LewU,  Betty  J. 
MacDonald,  Patricia 

H. 
Madsen,  Gladys 
Malloy,  Kathleen  M. 
McOinnlss,  Sarab  C. 
Merrltt.  Lois  C. 
Miller,  Jean  L. 
Morris,  Thekla  W. 
Morry,  Mary  R. 
Mulilenfeld,  Loretta  T 
Murphy,  Lorraine  M. 
Nlcora,  Adeline 
Norrls,  Barbara 
O'Brien,  Margaret  H. 
Olimd,  Anna  C. 
Parent.  Shirley  M. 
Pechal,  lilly  M. 
Perlow,  Marlon  R. 
Pfeffer.  Elizabeth  M. 
Pojeky,  Rnth  M. 
Pommler,  Angelina  T. 
Power,  Liilsa  A. 
Hagland,  WUda  R. 
Reblck,  Bette  A. 
RedXern,  Mary  V. 
Reese,  Mary  D. 
Reld,  Jcihnanna 
Reld,  May  L. 
Robinson,  Xjlbla  Q. 
Roller,  Helen 
Rowe,  Ck>nstance  H. 
Rowe,  Dorothy  L. 
Scarcello,  Julia  E. 
Schlachter,  Wllma  R. 


Schuh,  Lorraine  C. 
Schultz,  Aldona 
Seabury,  Marlon  M. 
Sefchok,  Ann 
Serak,  Helen 
Shearer,  Carolyn  J. 
Shelley.  Rita  J. 
Shelton,  Waunle  L. 
Sheridan.  Anne  M. 
Shields,  Dorothy  J. 
Slate,  Paye  J. 
Smith,  Katharine  C. 
Bmith.  Mildred  M. 
Smith.  Vivian  E. 
Snedeker.  Mary  C. 
Stankovich,  Melva 
Steffens,  Gloria  M. 
Sterling.  Glorta  J. 
sterner,  Doris  M. 
Stewart,  Mary  G. 
Stilwell,  Adelaide 
Stipe,  Gloria  J. 
Stone,  Charlotte  R. 
Struble,  Mary  R. 
Sullivan.  Nancy  E. 
Surman,  Mary  8. 
Swoboda,  Nadean  M. 
Taylor.  Anna  S. 
Tepovich,  Edith  E. 
Tracy.  Dorothea  M. 
Troskoskl,  Dolores 
Vanatta,  Rose  L. 
Walker,  Ruby  E. 
Walpole.  EvaR. 
Walters,  Anna  L. 
Warren,  Marlon  E. 
Wathen,  Mary  J. 
Wen tzel,  Mary  M. 
Williams,  Alice  K. 
Wilson,  Marjorle  R. 
Zabel,  Kathryn  E. 


Fehniary  5 


The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 


'James  F.  Allen 
*Dean  H.  Batterman 
'Max  H.  Beasley.  Jr. 
■Samuel  E.  Bishop 

*  James  W.  Bonar 
*Lout8  J.  Boos 
•LeBoy  H.  Botten 
•Andrew  J.  Bowen,  IV 
•Frederick  E.  Brahmer 
•Mel Tin  C  Brent 
•Norman  L.  Bundy 
•Michael  T.  Carey 
•David  R.  Christiansen 
•Stanley  E.  Cowan 
•Edward  R.  Davidson 

•  Wasme  F.  Davidson 
•Robert  L.  Dixon 
•Wimam  J.  Doyle,  m 
•William  H.  Draper 
•Gerald  D.  Dulz 
•Kenneth  "O" 

Eastman,  Jr. 
•David  M.  EUls 
•AlvlnluPranson 
•Clark  W.  Pulton,  Jr. 
•William  B.  Gooding. 

Jr. 
•William  D.  Grasse 
•John  F.  Greene 
•John  C.  Griffin 
•David  J.  Grlpka 
•Douglas  M.  Haines 
•Richard  B.  Hamer 
•Douglas  G.  Heggie 
•Jack  D.  Hooks 
•William  A.  Johnson 
•Stephen  B.  Jordan 
•Dietger  E.  Jung 
•Michael  R.  Kozlewlca 
•John  M.  Knight 
•Thomas  P.  Krakkor, 

Jr. 
•Louis  A.  Kressln 


♦Karl  G.  Kreirtziger 
•Robert  C.  Krishfleld 
•Rudolph  V.  Krueger 
•Lee  M.  Llppert 
•Charles  G. 

Martlnache 
•Danny  L.  Meek 
•Fred  H.  Merrick 
•Fredrick  E.  Miller 
•William  T.Mlllican, 

m 
•George  K. 

Montgomery 

•  Carl  F.  Moslener 
•Eddie  T.  Newcombe 
•George  H.Ng 
•Eugene  P.  Nicholson, 

III 
•Richard  N.Norfleet 
•Charles  V.K. 

Ohrenschall 
•Charles  R.  Orr 
•William  H.  Overgard 
•Richard  L.  Palmer 
•Jeffrey  M.  Parsons 

•  Richard  L.PeU 
•Dennis  W.  Peterson 
♦Harold  B.Ray 
♦William  G.  Rouse 
•Michael  M.  Sampsel 
•Michael  H.  Savod 
•Halary  S.  Sawlcki 

•  Eric  Schaefer 
•Stephen  M. 

Schuppert 
•Ralph  B.Sewell 
•Jon  L.  Shaffer 
•James  M.  Shepard 
•Douglas  G.  SmltJt 
•Robert  L.  Spence 

'Charles  M.  Sta«hle 
*K&rl  E.  Stahlkopf 

•John  J.  Stauffacher 


•Harry  A.  Stewart,  Jr. 
•James  M.  Stewart 
•Vernon  D.  Stocker 
•Bernard  D.  Strltt- 
matter,  Jr. 


•William  P.  Vockel 
•Richard  A.  Webster 
•Robert  M  Werner 
•Curtis  J.  Winters 
•Robert  E.  Woodman 
The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Ofll- 
cers  Training  Corps  candidates)    to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflcations  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


•Earnle  R.  Breeding 
•David  J.  Grlpka 
•Joel  M.  Lovstedt 
•George  A.  Nugent 


•Michael  H.  Savod 
•Vernon  D.  Stocker 
♦Bernard  D.  Strltt- 
matter.  Jr. 


The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quauncatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

♦David  R.  'Richard  B.  Hamer 

Christiansen  •Louis  A.  Kressln 

•Stanley  E.  Cowan         •Ralph  B.  Sewell 

The  following  named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

John  W.  Adams  Jack  L.  Mundell 

Pranklyn  D.  Andersen  Zane  W.  Northcraft 
John  H.  Bruce  James  B.  Proffltt 

Dennis  A.  Costarakts     Robert  E.  Rtissell 


Allan  W.  Deprey 
Paul  D.  Prazer 
Richard  F.  Geissler 


Merrill  C.  Sawyer 
Lewis  P.  Shank 
Cloyce  B.  Shirley 


Edward  N.  Genung.  Jr.  Thomas  J.  Slndorf 


Forrest  E.  Steber 
Donald  W.  Swoyer 
Michael  Tanner 
Ronald  G.  Walthcr 


John  E.  Hart 
Harley  J.  Holliday 
Harry  C.  Hooven 
Gordon  W.  Hutt 
Jack  L.  Money 

Robert  L.  Benne  (Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program)  to  be  a  permanent  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

The  following  named  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  to  be  permanent 
ensigns  (engineering  duty)  In  lieu  of  ensigns 
in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  as  previously  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Edward  L.  Campbell 

•John  R.  Oochran,  Jr. 

•Thomas  W.  Welsenburger 

The  following  named  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


•David  D.  Adkins 
•Wajme  A.  Brown 
•Albert  L.  Buhaly 
•Robert  P.  Clark 
•William  A.  Ferris 
•Emlle  N.  Glard 
♦Franklin  D.  Gillespie 
•Charles  M.  Green 
•Arthur  D.  Ratten,  Jr 
•"S"  Douglas  Hender- 
son 
•William  O.  Home 
•Larry  C.   Isenbarger 
•Lloyd  M.  Jenkins 
•Thaddeus  A.  Juda 
•Dimltri  L.  Kalfas 
*  Roland  E.  McPeters 


♦Thomas  F.  Mackin. 

Jr. 
•James  J.  Mason 
♦Patrick  R.  Patterson 
♦Donald  D.  Phillips, 

Jr. 
♦Arthur  R.  Rath 
♦Jerome  D.  Rosplock 
♦Charles  L.  Rowe 
•Clinton  E.  Schmutz 
♦Paul  R.  Shackelford 
♦Robert  E.  Smith 
♦Bobble  L.  Thompson 
♦Frank  E.  Tomczvk 
•John  R.  Vail 
♦Joseph  E.  Warren 
♦James  O.  Wilder 
♦Bernard  L.  Zettl 

The  following  named  (clTllian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•John  B.  Belasco  •Ronald  E.  Oldfield 

•Roy  F.  Carlson  'Guy  S.  Young 

*  John  D.  Crawf  (vd 

Harold  D.  Maxwell   (civilian  college  grad- 
uate)   to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and   a 


temporary  lieutenant  conunander  in  th 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  th 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

The  following  named    (Naval  Reserve  offl 
cers)    to   be   permanent  lieutenants  In  th" 
Dental   Corps  of   the  Navy,  subject  to  th! 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law 
•Byron  E.  Blank  •John  M.  Smith 

The  following  named   (Naval  Reserve  offl 
cers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem 
porary  lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Denui 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflca 
tlons  therefor  as  provided   by  law: 

•Darwin  S.  Barrett  ♦Robert  H.  Qrrahood 

•Daniel  E.  Hayes  •Ralph  R.  Straub  Jr 

♦Howard  B.  Me-  'Herman  D  Tow  'jr' 
Whorter 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi. 
cers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
DenUl  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law 
•Daniel  G.  Badger  ♦Glen  P.  McGlvney 


♦George  A.  Bloch 
♦Willie  A.  Bumgard- 

ner 
♦Henry  L.  DeGenova 
♦Richard  A.  Esposlto 
♦Donald  L.  Hearon 
♦Elmer  R.  Hudson. 

Jr. 
•Robert  C.  Jann 
♦Frank  J.  McCall,  Jr. 


♦George  E.  Monasky 
♦Richard  A.  Murphy 
♦OtlsD.  Rackley,  Jr 
♦Ronald  W.Scott 
•Douglas  B.  Stalb 
♦Oscar  B.  Walker 
♦Woodrow    D.   Wheet- 

ley 
♦James  E.  Yeager 


The  following  named  (civilian  college  grad- 
uates) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  cranmanders  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tions  therefor  as  jM-ovlded  by  law : 

♦CavlttK.Bartley  ♦Pendleton  E  Thomas 

•Robert  A.  Mlddleton       III 

Samuel  A.  Youngman,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander  and  a  temporary  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  In  the 
Medical  CJorps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
♦LeRoy  E.  Kurth,  Jr.     ♦James  G.  Ware 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor   as   provided  by  law; 

•Paul  K.  Larive  ♦Robert  J.  Schultz 

•Joseph  A.  Pursch 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•George  H.  Caspar  •Robert  J.  Kelly 

•Robert  E.  Chapman      •  John  S.  McCabe 
♦Richard  V.Crlsera        ♦John  R.  Marnocha 
♦Paul  W.  Jewett  ♦Jerry  A.  Phelps 

William  R.  Walker  (Naval  Reserve  officer i 
to  be  a  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by- 
law. 

The  following-named  warrant  officers  to  be 
lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  in  the  Navy,  lim- 
ited duty  only,  for  temporary  service,  in  the 
classification  Indicated,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Supply 

•August  H.  Asseier  •  Charles  H.  Cornelison 

•John  T.  Bober  'James  T.  Cox 

•George  R.  Bodge  ♦James  H.  Cox 

♦William  J.  Borer  ♦James  C.  Creek 

•Robert  E.  Boyer  •William  R.  Davidson 
•William  O.  Buckalew.  •Ernest  Plores 

Jf  •  •Norman  C.  Prates 

•William  A.  Coffey  •Elbert  R.  Fussell 

•Earl  P.  Corday  •Kenneth  E  Garrett 
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•William  W.  Glass  ♦Charles  P.  Luke 

•Fabian  J.  Gomez  'Lewis  E.  Mattox 

•Clyde  J.  Hamlett  •  Jame  B.  Nadal 

•WlHlam  A.  Hammond  ♦Richard  E.  Otis 


Hull 


•Earl  W.  Haubert.  Jr. 
'James  T.  Hlxson 
•WlUard  E.  Jones 
•Oriel  Lake 
'John  B  Leamons 


•Claudlous  A.  Powell 
•John  C.  Shedd 
•Joseph  E.  Singleton 
•Aubrey  E.  Swan 
♦Edward  D.  Swlrka 


•Thomas  G.  Loughran, ♦Charles  P.  Wagner 

Jr. 
•  Wendell  W. 
Lovingood 

Civil 

•Max  L.Cramer 
•Harold  L.  Hlgglns 
•Jack  J.  Hofmann 
'Kenneth  B.  Kajton 
•Leverne  L.  Klaas 
•George  W.  Partlow 


•James  R.  Waller 
•Willie  R.  Whcless 

engineer 

•Charles  R.Saff ell 
•Robert  F.  Schroeder 
♦Gig  M.  Shoemaker 
•James  E.  Stewart 
•Novis  T.  Thurmond 
•Joseph  M.  Wilson,  II 


Deck 


•Oliver  L.  Andersen 
•Michael  Bacha 
•Bernard  E.  Burgett 
•Joseph  A.  Caporlccl 
•James  C.  Carden 
•J.B.Clark 
•Roland  F.  Cote 
•John  O.  CuUlpter 
•Leroy  Davis 
•Donald  J.  Donahue 
•Herman  B.  Edwards 
•Joseph  A.  Frlel 
•Maurice  C.  Greer 
•John  H.  Gross 
•Alfred  Haberman. 

Jr. 
•Francis  G.  Hanson 
♦Robert  F.  James 
♦Daniel  G  Jones 


♦Thomas  E.  Kavan- 

augh 
♦Kenneth  K.  Kimble 
♦Alfred  E.  King 
♦Rudolph  D.  Leach 
•Sollie  McNease.  Jr. 
•Eugene  E.  McNlff 
•Virgil  N.  Peacock 
•Howard  S.  Reeves 
•William  E.  Smiley 
•James  R.  Smith 
•Richard  M.  Stough- 

ton.  Jr. 
•Thomas  L.  Swift 
♦Harley  V.  Taylor 
•George  E.  Tessler 
•Richard  E.  Thomas 
•Perry  T.  Thompson 
•Richard  G.  Trussell 
•Hilton  A.  Wvlle 


Operations 
•Charles  Disney  ♦Albert  P.  Peebles 

•Gilbert  C.  Perger-         ♦Ralph  Ross 
Strom 

Ordnance,  surface 

•William  C.  Arnett  •Charles  J.  Gerard 

•Louis  W.  Brugler  •Lewis  L.  Jackson 

•Stanley  W.  Chwalek  •Arnold  W.  KUem 

•William  F.  Elrod  ♦Raymond  J.  Zlelinskl 

Ordnance,  control 

•John  T.  Carlin,  Jr.       •Morrison  Powell,  Jr. 
•George  Early.  Jr. 

Ordnance,  underwater 
•Edward  J.  Kellner        •Abner  D.  Reed 
•Stanley  Porter 

Administration 


•Junior  E.  Brltton 
♦John  C.  Burns 
♦Richard  L.  Durren 
•Elmers.  Hutch  Ins 
•Albert  N.  James 
•James  L.  Monlot 
♦Verne  L.  Moore 
♦Samuel  L.  Nlckens 


♦Kuemen  B.  Patton 
♦Byron  H.  Price 
•William  F.  Rolland 
•Vernon  O.  Smith 

•Robert  Thornley 
•Franklin  I.  Trlpplett 
•Robert  O.  Walker 
♦Harvey  J.  Westfall 


Bandmaster 


•Gerard  T.  Bowen 
•Richard  E.  Larson 

Engin 
♦Arthur  H.  Bates 
♦Paul  J.  Bechard 
•Lynwood  A.  Beverly 
•Benton  E.  Buell 
•Wallace  D.  Carey 
•Charles  P.  Carpenter 
♦Joe  W.  Carson 
'Hughle  S.  Carter 
•Ira  S.  Clark 
•Robert  L.  Demlng 
•Roy  E.  Dlckerson 
•Clinton  E.  Dutcher 
•Frank  M.  Fellrath,  Jr. 
•George  P.  Pllina 
•Theodore  H.  Gemmlll 
•Roy  L.  Hendricks 


'Donald  W.Staufer 

eering 

•William  C.  Hlllhouse 
•George  T.  Hilt 
•William  H.  Jacobscn 
•Lester  P.  Jensen 
•William  P.  Kelley 
•Harold  A.Kelly 
•Ottls  N.  Morgan 
•George  P.  Morong 
•Martin  U.  Pellerln 

•James  A.  Rasbeary 
•Ormond  H.  Sandell 
•Bernard  Scarlett 
•Douglas  B.  Smith 
•Robert  R.  Spencer 
•Selbert  A.  Ungemach 
•Albert  M.  Worrells 


♦Floyd  A.  Duncan 
♦Ernest  O.  Gonzalez 
•JohnC.  Hughes 
•James  R.  Kralt 
♦Edwin  B.  Move 

Elect 
•John  J.  BllUngton 
•James  B.  Boles,  Jr. 
•Loyd  E.  Dickinson 
•  John  E.  Ewlng,  Jr 
•Delbert  E.  Franck 
•Clifford  H.  Hofman-.i 

•Joseph  D.  Hohe 
•James  W.  Huffman 
♦Thomas  F.  Johnson 
•Robert  L.  Jordan 
•Glenn  N. 

Kamperschrocr 


♦Wiley  B.  Parrlsh 
•Edmund  P.  Pendleton 
♦Qulntln  M.  Sheipe 
'Robert  C.  Shultz 
♦MackR.  Wilcox 

^ician 

♦Joseph  A  Kestcrson 

♦Marcel  P. 

Kllmaszewski 
♦Herbert  E.  Kodger 
•Charles  A.  KuUk 
•VlrgU  Martin,  Jr. 
♦Rollace  A.  Pugh 
•Maurice  C.  Rexroad, 

Jr. 
♦John  R.  Sheppard 
♦Charles  S.  Sluss 
♦Ernest  R.  Wltte 


Electronics 


•Clarence  D.  Moss 
•KlUralnc  Newton.  Jr. 
•Robert  H.  Nicholas 
•Bernard  Orner 
•Horace  E.  Paul 
•Joseph  W.  Pelronnet 
•Allan  C.Perlnger 
•William  J.  Preston 
•Joseph  T.  Rhatlgan 
•Harley  M.  Rlttgers 
•Daniel  D.  Schuman 
♦John  P.  VanArtsdalen 
•Daniel  L.  Waters 
•John  A.  Webster 
•Benjamin  W.  Wright 
•Leon  Wurzel 
•Henry  C.  Zack 


•Louis  R.  Benson 
♦Warren  W.  Broome 
♦Hal  G.  Brown 
♦John  P.  Budrevich 
♦Elmer  S.  Burger 
•Edward  M. 

Chatterton 
•Robert  L.  Copeland 
•Walter  A.  Dagdlglan 
♦William  H.  Davis 
♦Ola  A.  Dodson 
•Hugh  P.  Gallagher 
•Richard  P.  Grimes 
♦Norman  R. 

Halderman 
♦Leo  Q.  Harvey 
•Charles  J.  Johnson 
•Charles  M.  McKelllps 

Cryptology 
•Dayton  L.  Dersham      •Marvin  L.  Segler 
♦Robert  W.  Jones  •William  K.  Taylor 

♦Arthur  M.  Mann,  Jr.     ♦Robert  B.  Toomey 

Aviation  operations 

•Richard  L.  Evans,  Jr.  ♦Donald  H.  Trivett 

Photography 

♦Edward  G.  Marsden      •Robert  G.  Minor 
•Edward  H.  Mlnges 

Aerology 

•Kenneth  L.  Chesmore  •William  H.  Myers 
•Victor  L.  Clark  •WlUard  L.  Rlner 

•Charles  J.  Hudock        •L.  R.  Upton 

Aviation  ordnance 

•William  J.  Dyer  •Frank  H.  Pennington. 

•Joseph  J.  Kanicki  Jr. 

•S.  A.  Parrlsh  'Leonard  H.  Preston 

•Theodore  J.  Wilson 

i4riafiOTi  electronics 


•John  H.  Benson 
•Carl  E.  Borman 
•Gerald  R.  Bravton 
•Charles  T.  B.  Clark 
•Wlot  L.  Clarke 
•Henry  L.  Claude 
•Harry  M.  Edwards 
•Raymond  P.  El  worth 
•Robert  F.  Ha  user 
♦Richard  J.  Hender- 
son 
•John  G.  Koerner 


•Donald  E.  LeDuc 
•George  Mitchell.  Jr. 
•Johns.  Palmatler 
♦James  M.  Schneider 
♦Joel  W.  Tlnamons 
♦Richard  D.  Travis 
•Arthur  J.  Warp 
•Stanley  C.  Welch 
•Wlnfield  J.  Whlt- 

comb 
•Duval  S.  Woodford 
•Edwin  A.  Wright 


Aviation  maintenance 


•William  N.  McKnlght 
•Claude  F.  Peak 
•Randall  C.  Smith 


•Frans  O.  Brooks 
•James  E.  Cochrane 
•Daniel  O.  Glmmel 
•Joseph  F.  Jaggard 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserre  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corpw.  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Gerhard  Borst.  Jr.         James  0.  LeSieur 
William  T.  Hardaker 


The  following  named  (Meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Thornton  Boyd 
Robert  L.  Brutke 
John  C.  Harrison 
Robert  S.  Huber 
Gerald  Hunt 
Edward  C.  McCon- 

naughney.  Jr. 
Richard  S.  McParlane 


Loren  J.  Okrlna 
Phillip  K.  Olaon,  Jr. 
Ronald  G.  Osborne 
Nicholas  R.  Pltaro 
Edward  G.  Ries,  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Varrell 
Larry  A.  Wooldridge 


The  following  named  (from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  CWO  W-4  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•William  D.Smith 

The  following  named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
for  limited  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Henry  D.  Barratt 
Duard  L.  Beebe 
John  R.  Bell 
Roderick  E.  Benton 
Bobby  G.  Carter 
James  M.  Chance 
Roger  J.  Claus 
Charles  E.  Conway.  Jr 
Joseph  C.  Dangler 
Francis  T.  Dettrey 
Wilson  R.  Dodge 
Joseph  J.  Dzlelskl 
Elbert  A.  Foster 
Marshall  M.  Grlce,  Jr. 
Leon  A.  Gulmond 
William  P.  Hamilton 
Blllle  E.  Hicks 
Fred  L.  James 
Herbert  C.  Johnson 
Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Kraus 
"L"  "J"  Lott 
Kenneth  R.  Maddox 


Enrique  A.  Mauri 
Frederick  E.  Maynard 
Joseph  R.  R.  Paquette 
Joaquin  D.  Perelra 
Roger  P.  Pllcher 
Herbert  F.  Posey 
Thomas  R.  Preston 
■•H""L"  Redding 
Richard  R.  Reuschllng 
Anthony  J.  Bcaran 
George  R.  Schlpper 
Frederick   W. 

Schroeder 
Delmas  D.  Sharp.  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Shelton 
Billy  E.  Simpson 
Jerry  L.  Strieker 
Prank  D.  Strong 
WUliam  E.  Tlsdalt 
David  B.  Werner 
Theodore  L.  Whisler 
Anthony  A.  Zadravec 


The  following  named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Charles  T.  Allen.  Ill 
Donald  K.  Angel 
Dennis  M.  Atkinson 
Roy  R.  Blggers.  Jr. 
Donald  F.  Blttner 
Latham  Boone,  III 
Gary  E.  Brown 
Curtis  B.  Bruce 
FYederlck  T.  Bryan.  Jr. 
Bruce  Burrows 
Robert  J.  Butterman 
Carl  P.  Campbell 
Stanley  W.  Cheff.  Jr. 
John  C.  Chester 
Richard  "V"  Coffel 
Millard  Cox 
Charles  D.  Cuny 
Marshall  B.  Darling 
Thomas  B.  Delaney 


David  S.  HelUg 
William  M.  Howard, 

Jr. 
Eppy  W.  Himian,  Jr. 
Patrick  S.  Jones 
Stephen  P.  Knaebel 
Harry  E.  Lake,  Jr. 
Jacob  K.  Libbey 
WlUlam  A.  McVey 
Donald  W.  Metcalf 
John  V.  Moore 
William  O.  Moore,  Jr. 
James  M.  Myatt 
Donald  J.  O'Connor 
Albert  J.  Pardlnl 
Michael  D.  Parish 
Jerome  T.  Paull 
Charles  C.  Plerpolnt, 

III 
Carmine  J.  Del  Grosso  Prank  L.  Plnney.  HI 


Charles  L.  Dlmmler, 

III 
WlUlam  J.  Edwards 
Verner  Egllt 
Earl  W.  BUand 
Paul  R.  Ek 
James  G.  Freas 

Joseph  F.  Funaro 
Ronald  L.  Gatewood 
Samuel  P.  Gllstrap,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Ooetz 
Christian  L.  Harkness 


John  F.  Piatt 
Thomas  P.  Rafferty 
Howard  S.  Roberts,  Jr, 
Thomas  W.  Roberts 
WlUlam  M.  Sparks 
John  A.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
John  P.  Wallace 

Shelby  A.  Ward.  Jr. 
Duncan  8.  Werth,  U 
Claude  N.  Williams 
Ronald  M.  Zobenlca 


•Indicates  ad  interim  appointment. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  28:  20:  A  faithful  man  shall 
abound  with  blessings. 

Almighty  God,  we  earnestly  beseech 
Thee  that  our  life  may  be  more  faithfully 
and  firmly  rooted  in  the  spiritual  real- 
ities. May  our  character  and  conduct  be 
brought  into  close  and  cordial  harmony 
with  the  promptings  and  persuasions  of 
Thy  divine  Spirit. 

We  humbly  confess  that  our  attitudes 
and  aspirations  are  frequently  selfish 
and  self -centered,  as  we  face  a  world  that 
has  so  many  desperate  needs  and  long- 
ings. 

Grant  that  all  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  may  bear  witness  in  their  per- 
sonal life  to  the  grandeur  and  glory 
of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
democracy. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


Rome  burned  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
it  has  taken  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
only  a  short  time  after  his  speech  on 
January  20,  1961,  not  only  to  place  our 
country  in  one  of  the  worst  domestic 
messes  it  has  ever  been  in,  with  his  tax 
reduction  and  tax  reform  phony  pro- 
grams, but  our  country,  in  its  foreign 
policy,  has  never  been  in  worse  shape 
in  its  history.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  we  have  been  in  trouble  with  our 
enemies,  and  that  is  natural.  But  to- 
day we  are  knocking  off  our  friends. 
Today  we  are  making  enemies  of  our 
friends.  Today  we  are  disenchanting 
our  friend  to  the  north;  we  are  disen- 
chanting our  friends  in  England  and 
trying  to  nm  General  de  Gaulle.  Just 
where  are  we  going  with  that  kind  of  a 
backward  policy,  I  shall  never  know.  I 
only  say  that  it  is  a  tragic  thing  for  my 
country. 
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structive.  I  would  hope  we  would  an. 
proach  these  problems  in  a  nonpartisan 
spirit  rather  than  a  pohtical  spirit  ^^ 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the  proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS, 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  COM- 
MTTTEE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  7 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES  IS  IN  A  TRAGIC 
SITUATION 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  took 
many  years  before  Nero  fiddled  while 


OUR    PRESENT    SITUATION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  Members  often- 
times use  the  well  for  political  purposes 
I  know  that  that  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time  and  I  make  no  complaint 
about  it.  But  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker  1 
has  just  engaged  in  an  exaggeration  to 
use  a  very  polite  way  of  describing  his 
remarks.  No.  1 :  the  domestic  situation 
in  our  country. 

The  gross  national  product  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1962  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Corporate  profits  hit  a 
new  record.  Money  available  to  the 
general  public  hit  a  new  record. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
have  problems.  We  do  have  them  and 
I  frankly  admit  there  are  problems  in 
our  economy.  The  President  Is  facing 
up  to  them,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  knows.  What  program,  if  any,  has 
the  gentleman  proposed?  Whatever  it 
is,  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  it  a 
secret. 

Turning  to  the  situation  our  country 
finds  itself  in  internationally.  I  have 
never  seen  an  administration  which  has 
handled  Itself  with  more  restraint.  The 
notion  that  we  have  done  anything  to 
alienate  our  neighbors  to  the  north  is 
not  correct.  The  notion  that  we  have 
ahenated  Great  Britain  is  not  correct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  met  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  West  Indies  not 
long  ago  and  it  was  a  most  cordial  and 
fruitful  meeting. 

The  problems  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  do  not  lend  themselves  to  easy 
solutions.  I  regret  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman.  I  say  to  him  that  we  have 
a  dedicated  President  who  understands 
these  problems  and  who  does  his  home- 
work so  that  our  country  will  remain 
free,  strong,  and  at  peace.  It  is  very  easy 
to  be  critical.     It  is  harder  to  be  con- 


THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.   HOSMER.     Mr.   Speaker,   i  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hous^ 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 

remarks.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  °™ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  Becker  ] . 

Mr.    BECKER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I   ao- 
predate  my  colleague  from  California's 
yielding.    I  just  wanted  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  it  is  not 
unusual  when  a  RepubUcan  stands  on 
the  floor  who  believes  in  his  country  and 
thinks  the  situation  facing  the  United 
States  is  tragic  and  then  is  accused  of 
being  political.    I  would  say  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  should  be  the  last 
one  to  accuse  a  Republican  on  this  floor 
of  being  political,  because  for  10  years  I 
have  heard  him  time  and  time  again 
make  political  attacks  on  the  Republi- 
cans on  this  floor.    My  attack  was  not 
political.     My  attack  was  on  behalf  of 
my  country.     You  talk  about  the  gross 
national  product,  but  when  you  deduct 
$100   bUlion   of   Federal   spending,   the 
gross  national  product  looks  as  phony 
as   a   $3   bUl.     Further,   the   ridiculous 
tax  reduction  proposal  of  the  President- 
what    he     is     proposing     is     that    the 
Government    borrow    $12    billion    from 
the  people  and  then  give  them  a  tax  cut. 
However,  in  the  second  proposal  for  tax 
reform,  he  is  going  to  take  the  tax  reduc- 
tion away  from  the  low-  and  middle-in- 
come famines  and  make  them  pay  more 
taxes  than  ever  before.    I  remember  the 
New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  policies  of  tax 
and  tax  and  spend  and  spend,  but  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  introduced  a  new  gim- 
mick.    Spend   and  spend,   build   bigger 
and  bigger  deficits,  push  the  national 
debt  into  orbit  and  reduce  taxes,  or  try 
to  make  it  look  like  reducing  taxes.    Be- 
Ueve  me,  from  my  mail  and  talking  to  my 
people  back  home,  they  are  not  being 
fooled  one  little  bit. 


CUBA 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Bay  of  Pigs  we  have  watched 
today's  decisions  on  Cuba  turn  into 
tomorrow's  dilemmas.  Confusion  and 
contradiction  are  keywords. 

The  United  States,  the  most  powerful 
military  and  moral  force  in  the  world, 
apparently  is  hypnotized  into  immobility 
while  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  balloons 
into  a  major  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  our  Goverrunent 
is  prepared  to  permanently  accept  a  So- 


viet bastion  just   6   jet  minutes   from 

Miami? 

Are  we  going  to  resign  ourselves  for- 
ever to  the  presence  of  a  pesthole  of 
Soviet  propaganda,  subversion,  and  infil- 
tration just  90  miles  from  our  shore? 

Or  are  we  going  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  pouring  money,  men.  and 
military  hardware  into  Cuba  with  one 
goal  in  mind:  the  ultimate  subjugation 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Communist  Cuba  threatens  the  secu- 
rity and  domestic  tranquillity  of  the 
Americas.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  what  their  Government 
intends  to  do. 

To  that  end.  and  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
confusion,  contradiction,  and  speculation 
which  is  causing  unrest  among  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  lack  of  confi- 
dence at  home.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  new  resolution.  It  encompasses  my 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  51.  mtro- 
duced  on  January  24.  to  investigate  the 
entire  Bay  of  Pigs  episode,  and  adds  the 
provision  that  a  special  Joint  committee 
be  empowered  also  to  investigate  the 
operations  of  all  our  intelligence-gather- 
ing agencies. 

The  past  and  present  situation  in  Cuba 
demands  it. 


U.S.  CITIZENS  IMPRISONED  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  16  of  this  year  I  directed  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  of  the 
Department  of  State,  as  follows: 

since  the  release  of  the  Cuban  prisoners. 
litUe  If  anything  has  been  said  about  what  is 
happening  to  the  23  U.S.  citizens  who  are 
Imprisoned  In  Cuba.  Will  you  please  advise 
me  as  to  what  is  being  done  toward  securing 
the  release  of  our  own  citizens  from  Mr. 
Castro's  Jails. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  House  that 
up  to  date  I  have  received  no  reply  to 
this  letter.  I  am  not  terribly  surprised, 
knowing  the  diflSculties  with  which  the 
State  Department  is  laboring  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  at  least  I  thought  I 
might  get  a  reply  stating  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  seriously  concerned 
about  the  imprisonment  of  om-  own  citi- 
zens by  Castro. 

It  does  seem  strange  that  millions  of 
dollars  of  tax-free  money  can  be  raised 
within  a  few  hours  to  ransom  the  Cuban 
prisoners  but  nothing  can  be  done  about 
our  own  citizens. 

It  must  be  extremely  galling  to  the 
Marine  Corps,  whose  fine  history  dates 
back  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli,  to  have  to 
sit  idly  by  while  we  ransom  prisoners 
from  the  pirate  Castro. 

While  the  administration  ofiBcials  are 
double  talking  the  Cuban  situation, 
either  our  own  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  should  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
powder  keg  90  miles  from  our  shoi-es. 


LEWIS  L.  STRAUSS  VIEWS  ON 
NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  days  I  have  offered  the 
papers  of  several  experts  on  the  subject 
of  nuclear  test  ban  negotiatioris  which 
have  been  collected  by  the  Republican 
conference  committee  on  that  subject. 
Following  are  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  response 
to  inquiries: 

Mr.  HosMER.  Mr.  Strauss,  when  you  were 
Ciialrman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
you  opposed  the  moratorium  on  atomic 
weapons  testing  then.  As  I  very  well  recall, 
you  warned  that  the  Communists  would 
drag  the  negotiations  along  for  years;  that 
during  these  negotiations,  they  would  prob- 
ably cheat  by  conducting  their  own  under- 
ground testing  clandestinely  and  that  they 
would  abrogate  the  moratorium  when  they 
felt  like  it  by  testing  In  the  atmosphere. 
Even  worse,  you  feared  that  they  would  thus 
gain  on  us.  Unfortunately,  what  you  pre- 
dicted came  to  pass.  V^'hat  Is  your  view  In 
the  present  situation  now  that  negotiations 
have  been  reopened? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Mr.  Hosmer.  there  Is  no  satis- 
faction in  being  proved  right  on  circum- 
stances as  grim  as  those  we  face. 

We  faithfully  observed  our  commltmenU, 
stopping  testing  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
autumn  of  1958  until  after  the  Russians 
violated  the  moratorium  in  September  1961. 
Even  after  that  violation  took  place  it  took 
us  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year  to 
get  our  tests  started  again.  I  am  very 
worried  about  the  present  situation.  We  will 
be  headed  Into  the  same  kind  of  Imprudent 
commitments  if.  at  every  time  the  Russians 
are  to  talk,  we  call  our  test  programs  off. 
I  was  very  glad  to  note  that  the  underground 
testing  program  had  been  reinstated  last 
week.  While  the  Russian  people  undoubt- 
edly want  atomic  disarmament  as  much  as 
we  do.  we  ought  to  know  by  now  that  a 
promise  by  the  Soviet  Government  is  worth- 
less. This  has  been  demonstrated  time  after 
time  but  seems  to  make  no  impression  here. 
It  is  less  than  4  months  since  the  President 
told  us  that  the  Soviet  emissaries  who  called 
to  see  him  at  the  White  House  last  fall  had 
attempted  flatly  to  deceive  him  about  Cuba. 
What  possible  sense  Is  there  In  risking  our 
safety  on  anything  they  say? 

Mr.  HosMEs.  You  say  "risking  our  safety  ": 
What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  those 
weapons.  We  need  constantly  to  Improve 
our  nuclear  arsenals  so  that  we  will  be  strong 
In  the  future  as  we  have  been  In  the  past — so 
strong  that  an  aggressor  will  be  discouraged 
from  attacking  us.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  that  furtlier  testing  is  unnecessary 
because  weapons  cannot  be  further  Im- 
proved. This  was  first  said  years  ago.  and 
it  Is  often  repeated,  but  It  has  often  been 
proved  untrue,  time  and  again.  The  Soviets 
in  their  test  series  in  1961  exploded  weapons 
which  demonstrated  development  In  size,  if 
nothing  else.  The  3 -year  moratorium  worked 
greatly  to  their  aUvanti\ge  and  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

Furthermore,  as  it  is  known  that  we  will 
not  be  the  first  to  attack  with  atomic  weap- 
ons. It  follows  that  we  will  be  first  on  the 
receiving  end  of  an  atomic  war.  Our  stock- 
pile must  be  larger  because  we  may  lose  part 


of  It  In  an  attack,  and  our  weapons  must 
be  more  precise  because  they  wiU  be  needed 
to  block  an  attack  that  has  already  been 
launched. 

Some  of  our  weapons  will  also  need  to  be 
clean,  that  Is  to  say.  free  from  fallout,  as 
they  may  have  to  be  exploded  high  above 
our  own  or  friendly  territory  to  destroy 
enemy  missiles  already  launched  at  targets 
In  our  own  country.  Test  suspension  axrests 
the  development  of  these  weapons.  This  Is 
a  severe  setback  for  us.  not  the  Soviets. 

Every  time  we  Improve  the  missiles  which 
carry  our  weapons,  we  absolutely  must  test 
them  with  atomic  warheads  to  be  sure  that 
they  work  together  as  an  effective  system 
At  our  peril,  we  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the 
tragic  mistake  we  made  with  torpedoes  be- 
tween World  Wars  I  and  II  when  we  had 
not  tested  torpedoes  with  live  warheads  and 
Its  consequence  was  to  send  our  submarines 
into  the  Pacific  with  torpedoes  that  would 
not  explode. 

Mr.  HosMEK.  Do  yovi  regard  the  reported 
easing  of  the  Soviet  objection  of  onsite  In- 
spection as  a  hopeful  sign? 

Mr  Stkauss.  I  saw  the  report  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  offered  three  on-site  Inspections 
and  that  this  was  regarded  as  a  great  break- 
through. It  is  not  new.  Tlie  Soviets  pro- 
posed the  same  thing  in  1960.  and  It  was 
totally  inadequate  then.  Ttiere  are  many 
hundreds  of  seismic  events  In  the  Russian 
land  mass  each  year.  Any  of  which  could  be 
the  result  of  a  clandestine  weapons  test.  To 
be  offered  the  opportunity  to  Inspect  three 
of  the  many  hundreds  Is  meaningless  as  a 
safeguard  against  cheating.  Indeed.  I  am 
fearful  of  a  compromise  at  a  slightly  larrjer 
number  than  three,  but  still  an  Insignificant 
number.  The  figure  10  has  been  mentioned 
In  my  opinion  that  would  be  completely  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  RosMER.  What  about  the  so-cal'iPd 
tamperproof  black  boxes? 

Mr.  Strauss.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
tamperproof  detection  device  and  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  unhampered,  on-site 
inspection  by  an  International  team  on  which 
our  own  people  would  be  adequately  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  HosMER.  Why  do  you  think  we  are  sus- 
ceptible to  all  this  pressure  to  stop  our  weap- 
ons development? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Because  so  many  people  have 
been  misled  into  a  vast  fear  of  the  effect  of 
fallout  from  nuclear  tests.  The  fallout  which 
would  be  the  result  of  a  nuclear  war  would 
be  a  fearsome  thing.  The  very  purpose  of  our 
strong  weapons  posture  Is  to  prevent  a  nu- 
clear war.  We  test  to  keep  that  posture 
strong.  The  fallout  from  tests  and  the  fall- 
out from  nuclear  war  are  totally  different  in 
magnitude  and  effect. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  people 
who  think  that  an  agreement  to  stop  testing 
Is  equivalent  to  nuclear  disarmament.  This, 
of  course.  Is  not  true.  Indeed,  It  Is  a  dan- 
gerous misconception  because  it  gives  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

Naturally,  the  Russians  want  us  to  stop 
testing.  The  moratorium  was  of  Incalculable 
value  to  them.  We  must  not  fall  into  that 
terrible  error  again 


CONGRESS  A  BULWARK  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  resent  Roscoe 
Drummond's  article  in  this  week's  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.     His  thesis  is  that 
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2?^rJ^^^  *"*^  ^^  ^""^  ^"^  ro^iL'a^n^^"^"^"^^  ''  *  '''''•  ^"^  enormous  damage  to  American  presu. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  Today  we  hear  partisan  bickering  by  ""  S^ondf  TwoiSd   li£^  to"remfn.  . 

m  previous  years  I  do  not  know.     But  the  Republican  Party  trying  to  destroy  genUeman  that  it  waTRPofiKn!?^?  "^« 

now-today-the    88th    Congress    is    a  the  image  that  has  been  cSated  i^ter^  K?s  i?  thlT^y  fSd  the  ,^?h"  ^J^" 
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of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  pec-  Nation^   After  8  years  of  lackadaisical  the  Soviet  miSb^ldup  In?  Sn? 

do-nothing  this  country  had  deteriorated  <""  «-fi-»,  „„„i„„*  .^      ,"-..,'*  aemand 


pie  should  be  thankful  that  the  88th 
Congress  stands  between  them  and  the 
massive  raid  upon  their  pocketbooks  that 
is  the  present  administration's  program. 
On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  House 
are  many  men  and  women  who  neither 
fritter  away  nor  shirk  their  duty.  Con- 
fronted with  reckless  fiscal  proposals, 
politically  conceived,  that  would  sacri- 
fice the  public  interest  through  solicita- 
tion of  American  votei-s  by  promises  of  a 
share  of  Federal  pork,  the  salavation  of 
America  is  going  to  be  the  unity  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  from  both  political 
parties  who  refuse  to  sell  America  down 
the  river  for  a  political  mess  of  porridge 
the  present  President  calls  progress. 

As  never  before,  Congress  is  besieged 
with  Presidential  messages,  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  which  would  be  to  weaken 
America's  strength  and  undermine  our 
dollars  by  spending  bilUons  more  than 
we  take  in.  And  this  is  without  regard 
to  the  existence  of  the  greatest  national 
debt  the  Nation  has  ever  had,  and  all  in 
the  name  of  the  so-called  New  Frontier. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pied  Piper  was  a  piker 
next  to  the  Kennedys.  Unfortunately, 
It  is  a  trifle  difficult  now  and  then  to 
know  which  Kennedy  is  playing  the  flute 
or  calling  the  time.  But  it  does  not  mat- 
ter as  long  as  the  American  people 
realize  that  the  song  the  Kennedys  play 
is  leading  America  down  the  road  to 
financial  ruin. 


internationally  to  a  state  lower  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  its  history.  Today  it 
is  the  leader  of  the  world,  recognized  as 
such  by  all  nations  of  the  world.  We 
also  have  a  strong  national  economy ;  we 
are  going  to  keep  it  that  way  in  order  to 
have  the  respect  of  the  other  people 
throughout  the  world. 

I  regret  and  I  deplore  the  fact  that  our 
international  policy  is  now  a  cause  for 
partisan  bickering.  Certainly  this  does 
not  help  our  relative  position  in  the  in- 
ternational scene. 


THE     SITUATION     IN     CUBA 
.  Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the 
proudest  day  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion was  last  October  22d.  That  day 
President  Kennedy,  in  the  strongest 
proclamation  made  by  a  President  in  his- 
tory outside  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
squared  off  his  broad  shoulders  and  told 
the  Russians  to  pull  their  weapons  out 
of  Cuba.  We  knew  at  that  time  that  we 
had  a  strong  man  as  President;  a  man 
who  had  the  guts  to  tell  the  biggest  mil- 
itary power  outside  of  this  country  that 
we  would  stand  for  no  Installation  of  of- 
fensive weapons  at  our  back  door. 

This  buildup  had  been  going  on  for 
several  years.  This  administration  did 
not  sire  Castro,  but  inherited  him.  The 
Communists  were  allowed  to  take  over 
Cuba  in  the  last  administration.  That 
administration  closed  its  eyes  to  the 
threat.  But  once  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States  had  evidence  that 
offensive  weapons  were  being  placed  in 
Cuba  he  made  them  remove  all  such 
weapons.  They  took  them  out,  and  the 
world  knew  that  the  United  States  was 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request -of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker!  has  touched  off 
something  of  a  controversy  that  some 
have  tried  to  label  as  purely  political. 
He  was  answered  by  the  acting  majority 
leader.  Subsequently  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  indicated  that  what  he 
had  to  say  had  not  been  in  the  political 
realm. 

I  had  not  anticipated  becoming  in- 
volved in  this  matter  today,  but  when 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  under- 
takes to  say  that  under  the  great  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  who  knows  m.ore  about 
war  and  what  to  do  about  it  than  any- 
body, and  I  say  so  even  today— when 
he  itodertakes  to  say  our  whole  position 
in  the  world  deteriorated  in  those  8 
years  under  President  Eisenhower  I  can- 
not keep  silent.  He  knows  that  is  not 
quite  the  situation.  It  does  not  even  ap- 
proximate the  situation.  There  was  talk 
about  the  missile  gap.  Now,  on  the 
word  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, we  know  there  was  no  missile 
gap.  There  was  the  charge  that  we  had 
lost  prestige  in  the  world.  There  was  no 
truth  in  that  either. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  just  afraid 
that  wherever  we  look,  whether  it  be  un- 
employment continuing  as  high  as  5.8 
percent  after  you  promised  to  get  rid  of 
it,  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers 
worse,  FHA  mortgage  foreclosures 
greater  today  than  any  time  in  history, 
the  cost  of  hving  up  for  everybody — 
deficits  up — almost  every  place  you  look. 
yes,  even  abroad,  you  find  increasingly 
troublesome  situations.  The  gentleman 
speaks  of  Cuba. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  when  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  occurred  in  1961,  there 
were  many  people  who  thought  Republi- 
cans should  have  tinned  that  disaster 
into  political  capital. 

We  thought^and  we  still  think— that 
to  have  done  so  with  a  new  President  in 
oflQce    would    only    have    increased    the 


ing  action  against  it.  May  I  remind'h'im 
that  on  September  7  the  joint  Senate 
House  Republican  leadership  asked  for 
a  Pormosan-typc  resolution  in  respect  tn 
Cuba.  It  fell  on  deaf  ears  here  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  for  days  and  days 
and  then  finally  you  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  you  had  to  do  something.  Then  at 
last  a  Pormosan-type  resolution  waa 
adopted.  It  was  Republican  inspired 
not  for  political  advantage  but  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  our  country 

Now,  the  gentleman  speaks  of  the  ac 
tion  that  was  taken  at  the  White  House 
last  October  in  respect  to  Cuba  May  I 
say  to  him  that  I  was  there  at  the  re 
quest  of  the  President  when  that  an- 
nouncement  was  made.  You  will  recall 
that  when  he  undertook  the  action  he 
referred  to  the  Formosan-type  resolu- 
tion that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress as  the  basis  for  his  authority  to  act 
And.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  as  that  meeting  broke  up  there  had 
been  some  controversy  there  about  what 
to  do.  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  stand 
with  you. " 

Now.  if  that  is  partisanship,  i  do  not 
known  what  "partisanship"  means. 

Mr.  BASS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana  that  in  the  8  years 
that  I  have  served  in  the  House  I  have 
never  thought  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana  was  partisan  in  his  approach  to 
international  affairs.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  being  the  leader  on  his 
side  and  giving  support  to  a  President 
Republican  or  Democrat,  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  if  it  became  necessary,  i 
always  felt  that  he  was  that  way.  I  was 
not  referring  to  him  in  my  remarks.  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  is  a  party  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  But.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  him  that  I  think  with  the  press  re- 
leases that  I  have  read  recently  emanat- 
ing from  his  side  of  the  aisle,  the  other 
members  of  his  party  are  not  taking  the 
course  that  the  gentleman  frwn  Indiana 
would  like  for  them  to  take  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Now,  in  reference  to  what  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana  that  I  wish  he  would 
take  the  leadership  and  insist  that  the 
members  of  his  party  not  make  inflam- 
matory statements  in  the  international 
field  which  may  tend  to  embarrass  this 
country.  Surely  they  cannot  have  all  the 
necessary  facts  and  may  even  unwitting- 
ly tip  the  hand  of  planned  action. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  conclude,  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  in  complimenting  me  will  meet  with 
mixed  reaction  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  in  any  event,  the  gentleman  has 
brought  it  up.  But,  I  want  to  say  again 
that  Republican  voices  were  raised  in  re- 
spect to  the  buildup  in  Cuba  long  before 
the  announcement  was  made  by  the  Pres- 
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ident,  and  they  were  properly  made,  and 
today,  if  the  gentleman  asks  me,  I  am 
tremendously  concerned  about  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  further  buildup  of  nxilltary 
strength  in  Cuba.  I  read  in  the  paper 
that  some  statements  were  made  by  a 
Member  on  our  side  in  the  other  body 
concerning  the  buildup,  and  then  I  think 
it  was  a  representative  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  Pentagon  who  said, 
•Well,  maybe  the  gentleman  is  right." 

All  i  ask  is  that  our  Government  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  security  of  our  country,  and  when 
that  is  done,  I  will  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  I  have  before. 


U  S  SQUABBLING  OVER  CUBA  MUST 
CEASE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wsishington  is  rife  with  con- 
tradictions on  the  amount  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary equipment  in  Cuba.  Each  day  new 
charges  on  the  specific  number  of  Cuba- 
based  Communist  arms  are  hurled  from 
the  floors  of  the  Congress.  Executive 
agencies  are  then  drawn  into  bickering 
over  the  quantities  of  Soviet  military 
equipment,  the  design  of  this  equipment, 
and  whether  it  is  in  Cuba  for  offensive  or 
defensive  purposes. 

The  American  people  view  the  situa- 
tion in  simple  terms.  One  Soviet  soldier 
in  Cuba  is  one  too  many.  And  when 
does  the  mission  of  that  one  Soviet  sol- 
dier, with  one  pack  on  his  back,  and  one 
rifle  in  his  hand,  became  offensive  or  de- 
fensive? The  answer  is  simple — when 
the  Kremlin  orders  it  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  be  losing  sight 
of  the  basic  problem.  The  amount  and 
type  of  Soviet  military  equipment  in 
Cuba  is  not  the  problem.  Nor  does  the 
offensive  or  defensive  nature  of  such 
equipment  change  the  problem.  In  sim- 
ple and  glaring  terms,  the  problem  cen- 
ters on  the  existence  of  conmiunism  in 
Cuba,  backed  up  by  Soviet  military 
equipment — whatever  it  may  be. 

How  do  we  solve  this  problem?  The 
first  step  is  by  isolating  Cuba.  Cuba 
should  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement 
by  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  I 
would  urge  that  isolation  be  accom- 
plished by  first  closing  U.S.  ports  to  ves- 
sels calling  at  the  island  of  Cuba.  I 
further  urge  that  the  United  States  pro- 
pose to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  now  stands  ready  to  act, 
the  following  steps: 

First.  Close  the  seaports  of  this 
hemisphere  to  vessels  calling  in  Cuba. 

Second  Close  the  airports  of  the  hem- 
isphere to  airlines  flying  into  Cuba. 

Third.  Ban  telecommunications  relays 
of  messages  to  and  from  Cuba. 

Fourth.  Curb  the  travel  of  Castro 
agents  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Fifth.  Freeze  Cuban  Government 
funds  now  on  deposit  in  Latin  American 
financial  institutions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  be  diverted 
by  the  extent  of  the  Soviet  strength  in 
Cuba.  The  United  States  must  concen- 
trate its  full  strength  and  power  toward 
ridding  the  hemisphere  of  all  Soviet  in- 
fluence now  present  in  it.  The  United 
States  must  exert  its  leadership  to  rid 
this  hemisphere  of  communism. 


THE  CUBAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  read  from  an 
editorial  that  wfis  published  in  the  daily 
paper  of  my  home  town.  This  is  apropos 
of  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  here  this  morning. 
Certainly  all  of  us  are  interested  in  the 
situation  that  has  arisen  in  Cuba  and 
all  of  us  are  concerned.  Yet  during 
times  of  this  nature  it  is  advisable  for 
men  to  gage  their  remarks  and  to  use 
caution  in  their  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the  last  sentence 
of  this  editorial : 

President  Kennedy  acted  In  a  role  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  which  will  be  applauded 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  this  state- 
ment and  I  concur  in  the  defense  of 
former  Presidents  a^  to  their  loyalty  to 
this  country.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate on  this  question  has  aroused  a  great 
interest  among  the  people  of  America 
and,  therefore,  the  debate  should  be 
waged  with  caution  and  discretion. 

In  times  of  great  stress  such  as  those 
that  have  developed  with  regard  to  Cuba 
in  the  last  5  or  6  months  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  we  maintain  our 
national  solidarity.  The  President  and 
our  miUtary  leaders  are  entitled  to  the 
support  of  all  of  us  on  issues  where  they 
of  necessity  must  bear  the  burden  of 
decision.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any 
man  should  not  hold  or  express  such 
personal  views  as  he  has.  But  such  views 
or  such  information  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  those  who  are  responsible  un- 
der our  system  for  acquiring,  evaluating, 
and  acting  upon  information  bearing  on 
the  security  of  our  country.  I  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  us,  without  regard 
to  partisan  preference,  have  faith  in  the 
loyalty  and  integrity  of  those  in  whom 
we  vest  the  lonely  responsibility  of  ulti- 
mate decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  editorial 
for  the  Record. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Dictatorship — Ugly  Word 
"Dictatorship"  is  an  ugly  word  In  a  democ- 
racy where  we  pride  ourselves  on  freedom  for 
all.  Tet  there  come  times  even  in  the  land 
of  the  free  when  we  must  exercise  a  sort  of 
dictatorship  temporarily  In  order  to  preserve 
freedom  permanently. 

When  the  Cuban  crisis  arose,  someone  had 
to  take  the  plow  handle  and  act  decislTely. 
The  only  one  in  America  who  could  do  the 
Job  then  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Whatever  criticism  there  might  be  today 
over  the  fact  that  President  Kennedy  did  act 
decisively,  did  assimie  the  role  of  a  sort  of 
temporary  dictator,  and  did  act  CTen  without 
clear-cut  constitutional  authority  at  times 
should  not  cause  extremists  to  shout  "dic- 
tator." It  should  point  up  the  need  here  in 
our  democracy  for  cei-taln  reforms  giving  the 
President  temporary  power  to  act  decisively 
In  a  quick  crisis. 

Had  the  President  not  acted  quickly  and 
decisively  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  then  we  hesi- 
tate to  think  what  the  results  might  have 
been.  Because  he  assumed  authority  and 
exerted  definite  leadership  at  that  time  In  no 
way  causes  us  to  feel  that  he  Is  trying  to  be 
a  dictator  over  this  Nation. 

Yet  there  are  people  who  are  openly  critical 
at  what  they  see  as  a  man  assuming  such 
extreme  powers  at  such  a  time. 

If  we  admit  that  "dictatorship"  is  an  ugly 
word,  we  must  also  admit  that  "chaos"  or 
"surrender"  Is  far  uglier. 

No,  to  our  way  of  thinking  when  a  man 
becomes  dictator,  it  takes  on  a  status  of 
being  permanent.  President  Kennedy  acted 
In  a  role  during  the  Cuban  crisis  which  will 
be  applauded  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  people. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTATION  OF 
LUMBER  FROM  CANADA 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Northwest 
lumber  producers  have  found  them- 
selves caught  in  an  ever-tightening  cost- 
price  squeeze.  The  demand  for  soft- 
wood products  has  dwindled  with  the 
decreases  in  the  homebullding  Industry, 
but  this  is  only  a  frax:tion  of  a  very  com- 
plex problem.  Production  m  the  United 
States  has  declined  faster  than  consump- 
tion, and  the  difference  is  importation 
of  lumt)er  from  Canada. 

In  recognition  of  the  devastating  effect 
the  loss  of  lumber  markets  has  on  the 
Idaho  economy,  the  37th  session  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  Legislature  has  passed 
two  memorials  relative  to  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  lumber  and  the  restric- 
tive effects  of  wilderness  legislation. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorials  have  been 
received  and  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees. 


MENTAL      ILLNESS      AND      MENTAL 
RETARDATION— MESSAGE     FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.  DOC.  NO.  58) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
referred   to   the    Committee   on    Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  my  intention  to  send  shortly  to 
the  Congress  a  message  pertaining  to 
this  Nation's  most  urgent  needs  in  the 
area  of  health  improvement.  But  two 
health  problems — because  they  are  of 
such  critical  size  and  tragic  impact,  and 
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because  their  susceptibility  to  public 
action  is  so  much  greater  than  the  atten- 
tion they  have  received— «re  deserving  of 
a  ^loUy  new  national  approach  and  a 
separate  message  to  the  Congress.  These 
twin  problons  are  mental  illness  and 
mmtal  retardation. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  latest  research  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Federal  Government  has  recognized  its 
responsibilities  to  assist,  stimulate,  and 
channel  public  energies  in  attacking 
health  problems.  Infectious  epidemics 
are  now  largely  under  control.  Most  of 
the  major  diseases  of  the  body  are  begin- 
ning to  give  ground  in  man's  increasing 
struggle  to  llnd  their  cause  and  cure. 
But  the  public  understanding,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  mental  disabilities 
have  not  made  comparable  progress  since 
the  earliest  days  of  modem  history. 

Yet  mental  illness  and  mental  retarda- 
ti<m  are  among  our  most  critical  health 
problems.  They  occur  more  frequently, 
affect  more  people,  require  more  pro- 
longed treatment,  cause  more  suffering 
by  the  families  of  the  aflicted,  waste 
more  of  our  human  resources,  and  con- 
sUtute  more  financial  drain  upon  both 
the  public  treasury  and  the  personal 
fmances  of  the  individual  families  than 
any  other  single  condition. 

There  are  now  about  800,000  such 
patients  in  this  Nation's  institutions— 
600,000  for  mental  illness  and  over  200,- 
000  for  mental  retardation.  Every  year 
nearly  1.500,000  people  receive  treatment 
in  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  retarded.  Most  of  them  are 
confined  and  CMnpressed  within  an  anti- 
quated, vastly  overcrowded,  chain  of 
custodial  State  institutions.  The  aver- 
age amount  expended  on  their  care  is 
only  $4  a  day— too  little  to  do  much  good 
for  the  individual,  but  too  much  if  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  efficient  use  of  our 
mental  health  doDars.  In  some  States 
the  average  is  less  than  $2  a  day. 

*o7l«,***^  *^*  *^  ^®  taxpayers  is  over 
f  2.4  bUllon  a  year  in  direct  public  outlays 
for  services— about  $1.8  billion  for  men- 
tal Illness  and  $600  million  for  mental 
retardation.    Indirect  pubUc  outiays.  in 
welfare  co«ts  and  in  the  waste  of  human 
resources,  are  even  higher.    But  the  an- 
guish suffered  both  by  those  afflicted  and 
by  their  families   transcends  financial 
statistics,   particularly   in   view   of  the 
fact  that  both  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation  strilce  so  often  in  childhood 
leading  in  most  cases  to  a  lifetime  of  dis- 
ablement for  the  patient  and  a  lifetime 
of  hardship  for  his  family. 

This  situation  has  been  tolerated  far 
too  long.  It  has  troubled  our  national 
conscience,  but  only  as  a  problem  un- 
pleasant to  mention,  easy  to  postpone, 
and  despairing  of  solution.  The  Federal 
Government,  despite  the  nationwide  im- 
pact of  the  problem,  has  largely  left  the 
solutions  up  to  the  States.  The  States 
have  depended  on  custodial  hospitals  and 
homes.  Many  such  hospitals  and  hcanes 
nave  been  shamefully  understaffed  over- 
crowded, unpleasant  institutions  from 
which  death  too  often  provided  the  only 
nnn  hope  of  release. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach.  New  medical,  scientific,  and  so- 
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cial  tools  and  Insights  are  now  available. 
A  series  of  comprehensive  studies  initi- 
ated by  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  and  interested  private  groups 
have  been  completed  and  all  point  in 
the  same  direction. 

Governments  at  every  level— Federal 
State,  and  local— private  foundations 
and  individual  citizens  must  all  face  up 
to  their  responsibilities  in  this  area.  Our 
attack  must  be  focused  on  three  major 
objectives: 

First,  we  must  seek  out  the  causes  of 
mental  illness  and  of  mental  retardation 
and  eradicate  them.  Here,  more  than 
in  any  other  area,  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of 
cure."  For  prevention  is  far  more  de- 
sirable for  all  concerned.  It  is  far  more 
economical  and  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  successful.  Prevention  will  require 
both  selected  specific  programs  directed 
especially  at  known  causes,  and  the  gen- 
eral strengthening  of  our  fundamental 
community,  social  welfare,  and  educa- 
tional programs  which  can  do  much  to 
eliminate  or  correct  the  harsh  environ- 
mental conditions  which  often  are  asso- 
ciated with  mental  retardation  and  men- 
tal illness.  The  proposals  contained  in 
my  earlier  message  to  the  Congress  on 
education  and  those  which  win  be  con- 
tained in  a  later  message  I  wiU  send  on 
the  Nation's  health  will  also  help  achieve 
this  objective. 

Second,  we  must  strengthen  the  under- 
lying resources  of  knowledge  and,  above 
all,  of  skilled  manpower  which  are  neces- 
sary to  mount  and  sustain  our  attack  on 
mental  disability  for  many  years  to  come 
Personnel  from  many  of  the  same  pro- 
fessions serve  both  the  mentally  111  and 
the  mentally  retarded.     We  must  in- 
crease our  existing  training  programs 
and  laxmch  new  ones;   for  our  efforts 
cannot  succeed  unless  we  increase  by 
severalfold  in  the  next  decade  the  num- 
ber of  professional  and  subprofessional 
personnel  who  work  in  these  fields     My 
proposals  on  the  health  professions  and 
aid  for  higher  education  are  essential 
to  this  goal;  and  both  the  proposed  youth 
employment   program   and   a   national 
service  corps  can  be  of  Immense  help. 
We  must  also  expand  our  research  efforts, 
if  we  are  to  learn  more  about  how  to 
prevent  and  treat  the  crippling  or  mal- 
function of  the  mind. 

Third,  we  must  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  programs  and  facilities  serving 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. The  emphasis  should  be  upon 
timely  and  intensive  diagnosis  treat- 
ment, training,  and  rehabilitation  so 
that  the  mentally  afflicted  can  be  cured 
or  their  functions  restored  to  the  extent 
possible.  Services  to  both  the  mentally 
m  and  to  the  mentally  retarded  must 
be  community  based  and  provide  a 
range  of  services  to  meet  community 
needs. 

It  is  with  these  objectives  in  mind 
tnat  I  am  proposing  a  new  approach  to 
mental  illness  and  to  mental  retarda- 
tion. This  approach  Is  designed,  in  large 
measure,  to  use  Federal  resources  to 
stimulate  State,  local,  and  private  action. 
When  carried  out,  reliance  on  the  cold 
mercy  of  custodial  isolation  wUl  be  sup- 
planted by  the  open  warmth  of  com- 
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munity  concern  and   capability     «» 
phasis  on  prevention,   treatment  ^^ 
rehabilitation  will  be  substituted  'foTT 
desultory  Interest  In  confining  patient 
in  an  Institution  to  wither  away. 

In  an  effort  to  hold  domestic  expend! 
tures  down  in  a  period  of  tax  reductJon 
I  have  postponed  new  programs  and  r*' 
duced  added  expenditures  in  all  areas 
when  that  could  be  done.  But  we  c^ 
not  afford  to  postpone  any  longer  a 
reversal  in  our  approach  to  mental  aflhc 
Uon.  For  too  long  the  shabby  treatment 
of  the  many  millions  of  the  mentally 
disabled  In  custodial  Institutions  mi 
many  millions  more  now  In  communities 
needing  help  has  been  justified  on 
grounds  of  inadequate  funds,  further 
studies,  and  future  promises.  We  can 
procrastinate  no  more.  The  national 
mental  health  program  and  the  national 
program  to  combat  mental  retardatiwi 
herein  proposed  warrant  prompt  con- 
gressional attention. 

L    A    NATIONAL    PHOGRAM    TOK    MENTAL    HZALTH 

I  propose  a  national  mental  health 
program  to  assist  in  the  inauguration  of 
a  wholly  new  emphasis  and  approach  to 
care  for  the  mentally  ill.  This  approach 
relies  primarily  upon  the  new  knowledge 
and  new  drugs  acquired  and  developed  in 
recent  years  which  make  it  possible  for 
most  of  the  mentally  ill  to  be  successfully 
and  quickly  treated  in  their  own  com- 
munities and  returned  to  a  useful  place 
in  society. 

These   breakthroughs   have  rendered 
obsolete  the  traditional  methods  of  treat- 
ment which  Imposed  upon  the  mentally 
111  a  social  quarantine,  a  prolonged  or 
permanent   confinement   in   huge,   un- 
happy mental  hospitals  where  they  were 
out  of  sight  and  forgotten.   I  am  not  un- 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  undertaken  by 
many  States  to  improve  conditions  in 
these  hospitals,  or  the  dedicated  work  of 
many  hospital  staff  members.    But  their 
task  has  been  staggering  and  the  results 
too  often  dismal,  as  the  comprehensive 
study  by  the  Joint  Conunisslon  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health  pointed  out  In  1961. 
Some  States  have  at  times  been  forced  to 
crowd  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  thousand 
people  into  one,  large  imderstaffed  in- 
stitution.  Imposed  largely  for  reasons  of 
economy,  such  practices  were  costly  in 
human  terms,  as  well  as  In  a  real  eco- 
nomic sense.   The  following  statistics  are 
illustrative : 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  279  State  men- 
tal Institutions  are  fire  and  health  haz- 
ards; three-fourths  of  them  were  opened 
prior  to  World  War  I. 

Nearly  half  of  the  530.000  patients  in 
our  State  mental  hospitals  are  in  institu- 
tions with  over  3.000  patients,  where  in- 
dividual care  and  consideration  are 
almost  impossible. 

Many  of  these  institutions  have  less 
than  half  the  professional  staff  required 
with  less  than  1  psychiatrist  for  every 
360  patients. 

Forty-five  percent  of  their  inmates 
nave  been  hospitalized  continuously  for 
10  years  or  more. 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs,  in  recent 
years  the  increasing  trend  toward  higher 
and  higher  concentrations  In  these  Insti- 
tutions has  been  reversed,  by  the  use  of 
new    drugs,    by    the   hicreasing   public 
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awareness  of  the  nature  of  mental  ill- 
ness, and  by  a  trend  toward  the  provi- 
sion of  community  facilities,  including 
psychiatric  beds  in  general  hospitals,  day 
care  centers  and  outpatient  psychiatric 
clinics.  Community  general  hospitals  in 
1961  treated  and  discharged  as  cured 
ujore  than  200,000  psychiatric  patients. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  we  apply  our 
medical  knowledge  and  social  insights 
fully,  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  men- 
tally ill  can  eventually  achieve  a  whole- 
some and  constructive  social  adjust- 
ment. It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
two  out  of  three  schizophrenics,  our  larg- 
est category  of  mentally  ill,  can  be  treated 
and  released  within  6  months,  but  under 
the  conditions  that  prevail  today  the 
average  stay  for  schizophrenia  is  11 
years.  In  11  States,  by  the  use  of  mod- 
em techniques.  7  out  of  every  10 
schizophrenia  patients  admitted  were 
discharged  within  9  months.  In  one 
instance,  where  a  State  hospital  delib- 
erately sought  an  alternative  to  hospit- 
alization in  those  patients  abou*^  to  be 
admitted,  it  was  able  to  treat  successfully 
in  the  community  50  percent  of  them. 
It  Is  clear  that  a  concerted  national 
attack  on  mental  disorders  is  now  both 
possible  and  practical. 

If  we  launch  a  broad  new  mental 
health  program  now.  It  will  be  possible 
within  a  decade  or  two  to  reduce  the 
number  of  patients  now  under  custodial 
care  by  50  percent  or  more.  Many  more 
mentally  ill  can  be  helped  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  without  hardship  to 
themselves  or  their  families.  Those  who 
are  hospitalized  can  be  helped  to  return 
to  their  own  communities.  All  but  a 
small  proportion  can  be  restored  to  use- 
ful life.  We  can  spare  them  and  their 
families  much  of  the  misery  which  men- 
tal Illness  now  entails.  We  can  save 
public  funds  and  we  can  conserve  our 
manpower  resources. 

1.   COMPREHENSIVE    COMMUNrTY    MENTAL 
HEALTH    CENTERS 

Central  to  a  new  mental  health  pro- 
gram is  comprehensive  community  care. 
Merely  pouring  Federal  funds  into  a 
continuation  of  the  outmoded  type  of  in- 
stitutional care  which  now  prevails 
would  make  little  difference.  We  need  a 
new  type  of  health  facility,  one  which 
will  return  mental  health  care  to  the 
main  stream  of  American  medicine,  and 
at  the  same  time  upgrade  mental  health 
services.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  Congress:  (1)  Authorize  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  construction  of  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health 
centers,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
with  the  Federal  Government  providing 
45  to  75  percent  of  the  project  costs; 
(2)  authorize  short-term  project  grants 
for  the  initial  staffing  costs  of  compre- 
hensive community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, with  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  in 
the  early  months,  on  a  gradually  declin- 
ing basis,  terminating  such  support  for 
a  project  within  slightly  over  4  years; 
and  (3)  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of 
community  plans  for  these  new  facilities 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  con- 
struction or  staffing  assistance,  appro- 
priate $4.2  million  for  planning  grants 
under  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 


Health.  These  planning  funds,  which 
would  be  in  addition  to  a  similar  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1963,  have 
been  included  in  my  proposed  1964 
budget. 

While  the  essential  concept  of  the 
comprehensive  community  mental 
health  center  is  new,  the  separate  ele- 
ments which  would  be  combined  In  it  are 
presently  found  in  many  communities: 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  services,  emer- 
gency psychiatric  units,  outpatient  serv- 
ices, inpatient  services,  day  and  night 
care,  foster  home  care,  rehabilitation, 
consultative  services  to  other  commu- 
nity agencies,  and  mental  health  infor- 
mation and  education. 

These  centers  will  focus  community 
resources  and  provide  better  community 
facilities  for  all  aspects  of  mental  health 
care.  Prevention  as  well  as  treatment 
will  be  a  major  activity.  Located  in  the 
patient's  own  environment  and  commu- 
nity, the  center  would  make  possible  a 
better  vmderstanding  of  his  needs,  a 
more  cordial  atmosphere  for  his  recov- 
ery, and  a  continuum  of  treatment.  As 
his  needs  change,  the  patient  could 
move  without  delay  or  difficulty  to  dif- 
ferent services,  from  diagnosis,  to  cure, 
to  rehabilitation,  without  need  to  trans- 
fer to  different  institutions  located  in 
different  communities. 

A  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  center  in  receipt  of  Federal  aid 
may  be  sponsored  through  a  variety  of 
local  organizational  arrangements.  Con- 
struction can  follow  the  successful  Hill- 
Burton  pattern,  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  matches  public  or  volun- 
tary nonprofit  funds.  Ideally,  the  cen- 
ter could  be  located  at  an  appropriate 
conunimity  general  hospital,  many  of 
which  already  have  psychiatric  units. 
In  such  instances,  additional  services 
and  facilities  could  be  added,  either  all 
at  once  or  in  several  stages,  to  fill  out 
the  comprehensive  program.  In  some 
instances,  an  existing  outpatient  psychi- 
atric clinic  might  form  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  center,  its  work  expanded  and 
Integrated  with  other  services  in  the 
community.  Centers  could  also  function 
effectively  under  a  variety  of  other  au- 
spices: as  affiliates  of  State  mental  hos- 
pitals, under  State  or  local  goverrunents. 
or  under  voluntary  nonprofit  sponsor- 
ship. 

Private  physicians,  including  general 
practitioners,  psychiatrists,  and  other 
medical  specialists,  would  all  be  able  to 
participate  directly  and  cooperatively  in 
the  work  of  the  center.  For  the  first 
time,  a  large  proportion  of  our  private 
practitioners  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  treat  their  patients  in  a  mental  health 
facility  served  by  an  auxiliary  profes- 
sional staff  that  is  directly  and  quick- 
ly available  for  outpatient  and  inpatient 
care. 

While  these  centers  will  be  primarily 
designed  to  serve  the  mental  health 
needs  of  the  community,  the  mentally 
retarded  should  not  be  excluded  from 
these  centers  if  emotional  problems 
exist.  They  should  also  offer  the  serv- 
ices of  special  therapists  and  consulta- 
tion services  to  parents,  school  systems, 
health  departments,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with 
mental  retardation. 


The  services  provided  by  these  cen- 
ters should  be  financed  in  the  same  way 
as  other  medical  and  hospital  costs.  At 
one  time,  this  was  not  feasible  in  the 
case  of  mental  Illness,  where  prognosis 
almost  invariably  called  for  long  and 
often  permanent  courses  of  treatment. 
But  tranquilizers  and  new  therapeutic 
methods  now  permit  mental  illness  to 
be  treated  successfully  in  a  very  high 
proportion  of  csises  within  relatively 
short  periods  of  time — weeks  or  months — 
rather  than  years. 

Consequently,  individual  fees  for  serv- 
ices, individual  and  group  Insurance, 
other  third-party  payments,  volimtary 
and  private  contributions,  and  State  and 
local  aid  can  now  better  bear  the  con- 
tinuing burden  of  these  costs  to  the  in- 
dividual patient  after  these  services  are 
estabhshed.  Long-range  Federal  subsi- 
dies for  operating  costs  are  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  Nevertheless, 
because  this  is  a  new  and  expensive  un- 
dertaking for  most  communities,  tem- 
porary Federal  aid  to  help  them  meet  the 
initial  burden  of  establishing  and  placing 
centers  in  operation  is  desirable.  Such 
assistance  would  be  stimulatory  in  pur- 
I>ose,  granted  on  a  declining  basis  and 
terminated  in  a  few  years. 

The  success  of  this  pattern  of  local 
and  private  financing  will  depend  in 
large  part  upon  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate arrangements  for  health  in- 
surance, particularly  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  Recent  studies 
have  indicated  that  mental  health  care — 
particularly  the  cost  of  diagnosis  and 
short-term  therapy,  which  would  be  ma- 
jor comix>nents  of  service  in  the  new  cen- 
ters— is  Insurable  at  a  moderate  cost. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
plore steps  for  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating the  expansion  of  private  voluntary 
health  insurance  to  include  mental 
health  care.  I  have  also  initiated  a  re- 
view of  existing  Federal  programs,  such 
as  the  health  benefits  program  for  Fed- 
eral personnel,  to  determine  whether  fur- 
ther measures  may  be  necessary  and 
desirable  to  increase  their  provisions  for 
mental  health  care. 

These  comprehensive  commvmlty  men- 
tal health  centers  should  become  oper- 
ational at  the  earliest  feasible  date.  I 
recommend  that  we  make  a  major  dem- 
onstration effort  in  the  early  years  of 
the  program  to  be  expanded  to  all  major 
communities  as  the  necessary  manpower 
and  facilities  become  available. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  a  few 
years  the  combination  of  increased  men- 
tal health  Insurance  coverage,  added 
State  and  local  support,  and  the  redi- 
rection of  State  resources  from  State 
mental  institutions  will  help  achieve  our 
goal  of  having  community -centered 
mental  health  services  readily  accessible 
toaU. 

2.    IMPROVED    CARS    IN    ST  ATI    MENTAL    INSTTTTT- 
TION8 

Until  the  commiinity  mental  health 
center  program  develops  fully,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  quality  of  care  in  ex- 
isting state  mental  institutions  be 
improved.  By  strengthening  their  ther- 
apeutic services,  by  becoming  open  insti- 
tutions serving  their  local  communities. 
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many  such  institutions  can  perform  a 
valuable  transitiozial  role.  The  Federal 
Government  can  assist  materially  by 
encouragliig  State  mental  institutions  to 
undertake  intensiye  demonstration  and 
pilot  projects,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
care,  and  to  provide  inservlce  training 
for  personnel  manning  these  institutions. 
This  should  be  done  through  special 
grants  for  demonstration  projects  for  in- 
patient care  and  inservlce  training.  I 
recommend  that  $10  million  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  purposes. 


3.   KBSXASCH    AND    MANPOWEB 

Although  we  embark  on  a  major  na- 
tional action  program  for  mental  health, 
there  is  still  much  more  we  need  to  know. 
We  must  not  relax  our  effort  to  push 
back  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in  basic 
and  i^ifiUed  research  into  the  mental 
processes,  in  therapy,  and  in  other  phases 
of  research  with  a  bearing  upon  mental 
iUnen.  More  needs  to  be  done  also  to 
translate  research  findings  into  Improved 
practices.  I  recommend  an  expansion  of 
clinical,  laboratory,  and  field  research  in 
mental  illness  and  mental  health. 

AyaUabllity  of  trained  manpower  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  determination  of  how 
fast  we  can  expand  our  research  and  ex- 
pand our  new  action  program  in  the 
mental  health  field.  At  present  man- 
power sbrartages  exist  in  virtually  all  of 
the  key  professional  and  auxiliary  per- 
sonn^  categories,  psychiatrists,  clinical 
psychologists,  social  workers,  and  psy- 
chiatric mirses.  To  achieve  success,  the 
current  aappij  of  professional  manpower 
in  these  fields  must  be  sharply  increased, 
from  about  45,000  In  1960  to  approxi- 
mately 85,000  by  1970.  To  help  move  to- 
ward this  goal  I  recommend  the  appro- 
priation of  $M  million  for  training  of 
personnel,  an  increase  of  $17  million  over 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  have,  in  addition,  directed  that  the 
lianpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  be  used  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
psychiatric  aids  and  other  auxiliary  i)er- 
soonel  for  employment  in  mental  insti- 
tutions and  community  centers. 

Success  of  these  specialized  training 
programs,  however,  requires  that  they  be 
andergirded  Iv  basic  training  programs. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  new 
national  mental  health  program  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  authorizing 
aid  to  train  more  physicians  and  related 
health  personnel.  I  will  discuss  this 
measure  at  greater  length  In  the  message 
on  health  which  I  will  send  to  the  Con- 
gress shortly. 

n.    A    NATlOWAt    PBOCRAM    TO    COMBAT    MENTAL 
BETARDATION 

Mental  retardation  stems  from  many 
causes.  It  can  result  from  mongolism, 
birth  injury  or  infection,  or  any  of  a 
host  of  conditions  that  cause  a  faulty 
M-  arrested  development  of  intelligence 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  individual's 
ability  to  learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  de- 
mands of  society  is  impaired.  Once  the 
damage  is  done,  lifetime  incapacity  is 
likely.  With  early  detecUon,  suitable 
care  and  training,  however,  a  significant 
unprovement  in  social  ability  and  in  per- 
gonal adjustment  and  achievement  can 
be  achieved. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  mental  re- 
tardation, and  research  into  Its  causes 


and  cure,  have,  as  in  the  case  of  mental 
illness,  been  too  long  neglected.  Mental 
retardation  ranks  as  a  major  national 
health,  social,  and  economic  problem. 

It  strikes  our  most  precious  asset — our 
children.  It  disables  10  times  as  many 
people  as  diabetes,  20  times  as  many  as 
tuberculosis,  25  times  as  many  as  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  and  600  times  as  many 
as  infantile  paralysis.  About  400.000 
children  are  so  retarded  they  require 
constant  care  or  supervision;  more  than 
200.000  of  these  are  in  residential  insti- 
tutions. There  are  between  5  and  6  mil- 
lion mentally  retarded  children  and 
adults,  an  estimated  3  percent  of  the 
population.  Yet,  despite  these  grim  sta- 
tistics, and  despite  an  admirable  effort 
by  private  voluntary  associations  until 
a  decade  ago  not  a  single  State  health 
department  offered  any  special  commu- 
nity services  for  the  mentally  retarded 
or  their  families. 

*o?«**?,  ^^  ^^^^  communities  spend 
$300  million  a  year  for  residential  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  an- 
other $250  million  for  special  education 
welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  other  bene- 

^J^^■^fI^'^^■  '^^  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  this  year  obligate  $37  million 
for  research,  training,  and  special  serv- 
ices for  the  retarded,  and  about  three 
tunes  as  much  for  their  income  main- 
tenance. But  these  efforts  are  fragment- 
ed and  inadequate. 

Mental  retardation  strikes  children 
without  regard  for  class,  creed,  or  eco- 
nomic level.  Each  year  sees  an  esti- 
mated 126,000  new  cases.  But  it  hits 
°*ore  often  and  harder  at  the  under- 
privileged and  the  poor;  and  most  often 
of  aU,  and  most  severely,  in  city  tene- 
ments and  rural  slums  where  there  are 
heavy  concentrations  of  families  with 
poor  education  and  low  Income 

ir.'^^  are  very  significant  variations 
in  the  impact  of  the  incidence  of  men- 
tal retM-dation.  Eh-aft  rejections  for 
mental  deficiency  during  World  War  n 
were  14  times  as  heavy  in  States  with  low 
incomes  as  in  others.  In  some  slum 
arcM  10  to  30  percent  of  the  school-age 
children  are  mentally  retarded,  while  in 
the  very  same  ciUes  more  prosperous 
f  SI^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  0^  2  percent 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  major  ad- 
vances in  this  field.    Medical  knowledge 
can  now  identify  precise  causes  of  retar- 
dation In  15  to  25  percent  of  the  cases. 
This  itself  is  a  major  advance.    Those 
identified    are   usually   cases   in    wlxich 
there  are  severe  organic  injuries  or  gross 
brain  damage  from  disease.   Severe  cases 
of  mental  retardation  of  this  type  are 
naturally  more  evenly  spread  throughout 
the  population  than  mild  retardation,  but 
even  here  poor  f amIUes  suffer  disproijor- 
tionately.    In  most  of  the  mild  cases 
although  specific  physical  and   neuro- 
logical   defects    are    usually    not    diag- 
nosable  with  present  biomedical  tech- 
niques, research  is  rapidly  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  specific  causes:   German 
measles  during  the  first  3  months  of 
pregnancy,  Rh  blood  factor  incompat- 
ibility in  newborn  infants,  lead  poison- 
ing of  infants,  faulty  body  chemistry  in 
such  diseases   as  phenylketonuria  and 
galactosemia,  and  many  others. 
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Biiany  of  the  specific  causes  of  mimt.i 
retardaUon  are  stiU  obscure  SorSI: 
economic  and  medical  evidence  gaSSl 
by  a  panel  which  I  appointed  in  iJ? 
however,  shows  a  major  causative  rot 
for  adverse  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
factors.  Families  who  are  deprivedof 
the  basic  necessities  of  life,  opportunltr 
and  motivation  have  a  high  proportion  S 
the  Nation's  retarded  children  nnf. 
vorable  health  factors  clearly  play  V 
major  role.  Lack  of  prenatal  and  post 
natal  health  care,  in  particular,  leads  t^ 
the  birth  of  brain-damaged  children  or  to 
an  inadequate  physical  and  neurological 
development.  Areas  of  high  infant  mor 
tality  are  often  the  same  areas  with  a 
high  Incidence  of  mental  retardation 
Studies  have  shown  that  women  lackliur 
prenatal  care  have  a  much  higher  likeU- 
hood  of  having  mentally  retarded  chil 
dren.  Deprivation  of  a  child's  opportu- 
nlties  for  learning  slows  developmwit  in 
slum  and  distressed  areas.  Genetic 
hereditary,  and  other  biomedical  factors 
also  play  a  major  part  in  the  causes  of 
mental  retardation. 

The  American  people,  acting  through 
their  Government  where  necessary,  have 
an  obligation  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation, whenever  possible,  and  to 
ameliorate  It  when  it  is  present.  I  am 
therefore,  recommending  action  on  a 
comprehensive  program  to  attack  this 
affliction.  The  only  feasible  program 
with  a  hope  for  success  must  not  only  aim 
at  the  specific  causes  and  the  control  of 
mental  retardation  but  seek  solutions  to 
the  broader  problwns  of  otu-  society  with 
which  mental  retardation  is  so  intimate- 
ly related. 

The  panel  which  I  appointed  r^^orted 
that,  with  present  knowledge,  at  least 
half  and  hopefully  more  than  half,  of 
all  mental  retardation  cases  can  be  pre- 
vented through  this  kind  of  "broad  spec- 
trum" attack— aimed  at  both  the  specific 
causes  which  medical  science  has  Iden- 
tified, and  at  the  broader  adverse  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  conditions  with 
which  Incidence  of  mental  retardation 
is  so  heavily  correlated.  At  the  same 
time  research  must  go  ahead  in  all  these 
categories,  calling  upon  the  best  efforts 
of  many  types  of  scientists,  frwn  the 
geneticist  to  the  sociologist. 

The  fact  that  mental  retardation  or- 
dinarily exists  from  birth  or  early  child- 
hood, the  highly  specialized  medical, 
psychological,  and  educational  evalua- 
tions which  are  required,  and  the  com- 
plex and  unique  social,  educational,  and 
vocational  lifetime  needs  of  the  retarded 
Individual,  aU  require  that  there  be  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  approach  to 
this  specific  problem. 


1.    PRTVENTION 

Prevention  should  be  given  the  highest 
priority  in  this  effort.  Our  general 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  urban 
renewal  programs  will  make  a  major 
contribution  in  overcoming  adverse  social 
and  economic  conditions.  More  ade- 
quate medical  care,  nutrition,  housing, 
and  educational  opportunities  can  reduce 
mental  retardation  to  the  low  incidence 
which  has  been  achieved  in  some  other 
nations.  The  recommendations  for 
strengthening  American  education  which 
I  have  made  to  the  Congress  in  my  mes- 
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_^j,^  education  will  contribute  toward 
^#(l«eUve  as  will  the  proposals  een- 
l^agd    In    my    forthcoming    health 


flew  programs  for  ccanprehensive  ma- 
ternity and  infant  care  and  for  the  im- 
orovement  of  our  educatiosia]  services 
2:e  also  needed.  Particular  attention 
should  be  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  such  services  for  slum  and  dis- 
tressed areas.  Among  expectant  moth- 
ers who  do  not  receive  prenatcJ  care. 
more  than  20  percent  of  all  births  are 
premature— 2  or  3  times  the  rate  of  pre- 
maturity among  those  who  do  receive 
adequate  care.  Premature  Infants  have 
2  or  3  times  as  many  physical  defects 
and  50  percent  more  illnesses  than  f  uU- 
tenn  infants.  The  smallest  premature 
babies  are  10  times  more  likely  to  be 
mentally  retarded. 

All  of  these  statistics  point  to  the 
direct  relationship  between  lack  of  pre- 
natal care  and  mental  retardation.  Pov- 
erty and  medical  indigency  are  at  the 
root  of  most  of  this  problem.  An  esti- 
mated 35  percent  of  the  mothers  In  cities 
over  100,000  population  are  medically  in- 
digent. In  138  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try an  estimated  455,000  women  each 
year  lack  resources  to  pay  for  adequate 
health  care  during  pregnancy  and  fol- 
lowing birth.  Between  20  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  receiving  care  in 
public  hospitals  in  some  large  cities  re- 
ceive Inadequate  or  no  prenatal  care — 
and  mental  retardation  is  more  preva- 
lent in  these  areas. 

Our  existing  State  and  Federal  child 
health  programs,  though  playing  a  use- 
ful and  necessary  role,  do  not  provide 
the  needed  comprehensive  care  for  this 
high-risk  group.  To  enable  the  States 
and  localities  to  move  ahead  more  rap- 
idly In  combating  mental  retardation 
and  other  childhood  disabilities  through 
the  new  therapeutic  measures  being  de- 
veloped by  medical  science,  I  am  recom- 
mending : 

(&)  A  new  5-year  program  of  project 
grants  to  stimulate  State  and  local  health 
departments  to  plan,  initiate  and  develop 
comprehensive  maternity  and  child 
health  care  service  programs,  helping 
primarily  families  in  this  high-risk 
group  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  pay 
for  needed  medical  care.  These  grtuits 
would  be  used  to  provide  medical  care, 
hospital  care,  and  additional  nursing 
services,  and  to  expand  the  number  of 
prenatal  clinics.  Prenatal  and  post 
partum  care  would  be  more  accessible  to 
mothers.  I  recommend  that  the  initial 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  be  $5  mil- 
lion, allocated  on  a  project  basis,  rising 
to  an  annual  appropriation  of  ISO  million 
by  the  third  year. 

^b)  doubling  the  existing  $25  million 
annual  authorization  for  Federal  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  health,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  which  will  be  used  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

<c)  doubling  over  a  period  at  7  years 
the  present  $25  million  annual  author- 
ization for  Federal  grants  for  crippled 
children'*  sendees. 

Cultural  and  educational  deprivation 
resuAUng  in  mental  retardation  can  also 
be   piwcBted.      Studies   have    demon- 
strated that  large  numbers  of  diildren 
cac — iiT 


In  urban  and  rural  slums,  including  pre- 
school children,  lack  the  stimulus  neces- 
sary for  proper  development  in  their 
inteUigence.  Even  when  there  is  no 
organic  impairment,  prolonged  neglect, 
and  a  lack  of  stimulus  and  opportunity 
for  learning,  can  result  in  the  failure  of 
young  minds  to  develop.  Other  studies 
have  shown  that,  if  proper  opportunities 
for  learning  are  provided  early  enough, 
many  of  these  deprived  children  can  and 
will  learn  and  achieve  as  much  as  chil- 
dren from  more  favored  neighborhoods. 
This  self -perpetuating  intellectual  blight 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

In  my  recent  message  on  education,  I 
recommended  that  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  proposed  aid  for  elementai-y  and  sec- 
ondary education  be  committed  by  the 
States  to  special  project  grants  designed 
to  stimulate  and  make  possible  the  im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities 
particularly  in  slum  and  distressed  areas, 
both  urban  and  rural.  I  again  urge  spe- 
cial consideration  by  the  Congress  for 
this  proposal.  It  will  not  only  help  im- 
prove educational  quality  and  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  areas  which  need 
assistance;  it  will  also  serve  humanity  by 
helping  prevent  mental  retardation 
among  the  children  in  such  cultursdly 
deprived  areas. 

S.    COMMUNITY    SERVICES 

As  in  the  case  of  mental  illnesses,  there 
is  also  a  desperate  need  for  community 
facilities  and  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  We  must  move  from  the 
outmoded  use  of  distant  custodial  insti- 
tutions to  the  concept  of  community - 
centered  agencies  that  will  provide  a 
coordinated  range  of  timely  diagnostic, 
health,  educational,  training,  rehabilita- 
tion, employment,  welfare,  and  legal  pro- 
tection services.  For  those  retarded 
children  or  adults  who  cannot  be  main- 
tained at  home  by  their  own  f  smillles,  a 
new  pattern  of  institutional  services  is 
needed. 

The  key  to  the  development  of  this 
comprehensive  new  approach  toward 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded  is  two- 
fold. F^rst,  there  must  be  public  under- 
standing and  community  planning  to 
meet  all  problnns.  Second,  there  must 
be  made  available  a  continuum  of  serv- 
ices covering  the  entire  range  of  needs. 
States  and  communities  need  to  appraise 
their  needs  and  resources,  review  current 
programs,  and  undertake  preliminary 
actions  leading  to  comprehensive  State 
and  community  approaches  to  Uiese  ob- 
jectives. To  stimulate  public  awareness 
and  the  development  of  comprehensive 
plans,  I  recommend  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  special  project  grants 
to  the  States  for  financing  State  reviews 
of  needs  and  programs  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation. 

A  total  of  $2  million  is  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  Grants  will  be  awarded 
on  a  selective  basis  to  State  agencies 
presenting  acceptable  proposals  for  this 
broad  intwdiscipllnary  planning  activity. 
The  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to  provide 
for  every  State  an  opportunity  to  begin 
to  develop  a  comprehensive,  integrated 
program  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
retarded.  Additional  support  for  plan- 
ning health-related  facilities  and  sendees 


will  be  available  from  the  expanding 
planning  grant  program  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  which  I  will  recommend 
in  my  forthcoming  message  on  health. 

To  assist  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities to  construct  the  facilities  which 
these  surveys  justify  and  plan,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  authorize 
matehing  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  facilities,  in- 
cluding centers  for  the  comprehensive 
treatment,  trainmg,  and  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Every  community  should 
be  encouraged  to  include  provision  for 
meeting  the  health  requirements  of  re- 
tarded individuals  In  planning  its  broad- 
er health  services  and  facilities. 

Because  care  of  the  mentally  retarded 
has  traditionally  been  Isolated  from  cen- 
ters of  medical  and  nursing  education,  it 
is  particularly  lmp>ortant  to  develop  fa- 
cilities which  vnU  increase  the  role  of 
highly  qualified  universities  in  the  im- 
provement and  provision  of  services  and 
the  training  of  specialized  personnel. 
Among  the  various  types  of  facilities  for 
which  grants  would  be  authorized,  the 
legislation  I  am  proposing  will  permit 
grants  of  Federal  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  (1)  inpatient  clini- 
cal units  as  an  integral  part  of  uni- 
versity-associated hospitals  in  which 
specialists  on  mental  retardation  would 
serve.  <2)  outpatient  diagnostic,  evalua- 
tion, and  treatment  clinics  associated 
with  such  hospitals,  including  facilities 
for  special  training,  and  (3)  satellite 
clinics  in  outlying  cities  and  counties  for 
provision  of  services  to  the  retarded 
through  existing  State  and  local  commu- 
nity pr(^rams,  including  those  financed 
by  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  which  uni- 
versities will  participate.  Grants  of  $5 
million  a  year  will  be  provided  for  these 
purposes  within  the  total  authorizations 
for  facilities  in  1965  and  this  will  be  in- 
creased to  $10  million  in  subsequent 
years. 

Such  clinical  and  teaching  facilities 
will  provide  superior  care  for  the  re- 
tarded and  will  also  augment  teaching 
and  training  faciUties  for  specialists  In 
mental  retardation,  including  physicians, 
nurses,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
speech  and  other  therapists.  Funds  for 
operation  of  such  faciUtles  would  come 
from  State,  local,  and  private  sources. 
Other  existing  or  proposed  programs  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  of  the  OflBce  of  Educa- 
tion, and  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
can  provide  additional  resources  for 
demonstration  purposes  and  for  training 
personnel. 

A  full-scale  attack  on  mental  retarda- 
tion also  requires  an  expansion  of  spe- 
cial education,  training,  and  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Largely  due  to  the  lack  of 
qualified  teachers,  college  instructors,  di- 
rectors, and  supervisors,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  1 ,250,000  retarded  children 
of  school  age  now  have  access  to  siiecial 
education.  During  the  past  4  years,  with 
Federal  support,  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  the  training  of  leadership 
personnel.  However,  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children,  including  the  mentally 
retarded,  are  still  woefully  insufficient  in 
number  and  training.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  the  message  on  education,  legislation 
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Lb  needed  to  Increase  the  output  of  col- 
lege Instructors  and  classroom  teachers 
for  handicapped  children. 

I  am  asking  the  Office  of  Education  to 
place  a  new  emphasis  on  research  in  the 
learning  process,  expedite  the  applica- 
tion of  research  findings  to  teaching 
methods  for  the  mentally  retarded,  sup- 
port Studies  on  improvement  of  cur- 
riculimis,  develop  teaching  aids,  and 
stimulate  the  training  of  special  teachers. 
Vocational  training,  youth  employ- 
ment, and  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams can  all  help  release  the  untapped 
potentialities  of  mentally  retarded  in- 
dividuals. This  reqiiires  expansion  and 
improvement  of  our  vocational  education 
programs,  as  already  recommended ;  and, 
in  a  subsequent  message,  I  will  present 
proposals  for  needed  youth  employment 
progr£m:is. 

Currently  rehabilitation  services  can 
only  be  provided  to  disabled  individuals 
for  whom,  at  the  outset,  a  vocational 
potential  can  be  definitely  established. 
This  requirement  frequently  excludes  the 
mentally  retarded  from  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  I  recommend 
legislation  to  permit  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  to  a  mentally  retarded 
person  for  up  to  18  months,  to  determine 
whether  he  has  sufficient  potential  to  be 
rehabilitated  vocationally,  i  also  recom- 
mend legislation  establishing  a  new  pro- 
gram to  help  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  construct,  equip,  and 
staff  rehabilitation  facilities  and  work- 
shops, making  particular  provision  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

State  institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded are  badly  underfinanced,  under- 
staffed, and  overcrowded.  The  standard 
of  care  is  in  most  instances  so  grossly 
deficient  as  to  shock  the  conscience  of 
all  who  see  them. 

I  recommend  the  appropriation  under 
existing  law  of  project  grants  to  State 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  be  increased  in  subsequent  years 
to  a  level  of  at  least  $10  million.     Such 
grants  would  be  awarded,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  plan  meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  State  institutions 
imdertaking  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
residential  services  through  demonstra- 
tion, research,  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in  such 
institutions  and  to  provide  impetus  to 
inservlce  training  and  the  education  of 
professional  personnel. 


centers  for  research  in  human  develop- 
ment, including  the  training  of  scientific 
personnel.  Funds  for  three  such  centers 
are  uicluded  in  the  1964  budget;  ulti- 
mately 10  centers  for  clinical,  laboratory 
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behavioral   and    social   science    research      order  of  the  House    the  epntio^^'"*^"* 
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3 . RE3EARCH 

Our  Single  greatest  challenge  in  this 
area  is  still  the  discovery  of  the  causes 
and   treatment  of  mental   retardation 
To  do  this  we  must  expand  our  resources 
for  the  pursuit  and  application  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  related  to  this  prob- 
lem     This  will  require  the  training  of 
medical,  behavioral,  and  other  profes- 
sional speciaUsts  to  staff  a  growing  effort 
The   new   National   Institute   of   Child" 
Health  and  Human  Development  which 
was  authorized  by  the  87th  Congress  is 
already  embarked  on  this  task 

To  provide  an  additional  focus  for  re- 
search into  the  complex  mysteries  of 
mental  retardation,  I  recommend  legis- 
lauon  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 


The  importance 

of  these  problems  justifies  the  talents  of 
our  best  minds.  No  single  discipline  or 
science  holds  the  answer.  These  centers 
must,  therefore,  be  established  on  an 
interdisciplinary  basis. 

Similarly,  in  order  to  foster  the  fur- 
ther development  of  new  techniques  for 
the  improvement  of  child  health.  I  am 
also  recommending  new  research  author- 
ity to  the  Children's  Bureau  for  research 
in  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children's  services. 

But,  once  again,  the  shortage  of  pro- 
fessional manpower  seriously  compro- 
mises both  research  and  service  efforts. 
The  insufficient  numbers  of  medical  and 
nursing  training  centers  now  available 
too  often  lack  a  clinical  focus  on  the 
problems  of  mental  retardation  compa- 
rable to  the  psychiatric  teaching  services 
relating  to  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 

We  as  a  nation  have  long  neglected 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. This  neglect  must  end,  if  our 
Nation  is  to  live  up  to  its  own  standards 
of  compassion  and  dignity  and  achieve 
the  maximum  use  of  its  manpower. 

This  tradition  of  neglect  must  be  re- 
placed by  forceful  and  far-reaching  pro- 
grams carried  out  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, by  private  individuals,  and  by 
State  and  local  agencies  in  every  part  of 
the  Union. 
We  must  act — 

To  bestow  the  full  benefits  of  our  so- 
ciety on  those  who  suffer  from  mental 
disabilities ; 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation  wherever 
and  whenever  possible; 

To  provide  for  early  diagnosis  and  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  care  m  the 
community,  of  those  suffering  from  these 
disorders; 

To  stimulate  improvements  in  the  level 
of  care  given  the  mentally  disabled  in 
our  State  and  private  institutions,  and  to 
reorient  those  programs  to  a  community- 
centered  approach; 

To  reduce,  over  a  number  of  years  and 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  persons 
confined  to  these  institutions; 

To  retain  in  and  return  to  the  com- 
munity the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded,  and  there  to  restore  and  re- 
vitalize their  lives  through  better  health 
programs  and  strengthened  educational 
and  rehabilitation  services;  and 

To  reinforce  the  will  and  capacity  of 
our  communities  to  meet  these  problems 
m  order  that  the  communities,  in  turn' 
can  reinforce  the  will  and  capacity  of 
individuals  and  individual  families. 

We  must  promote— to  the  best  of  our 
abihty  and  by  all  possible  and  appropri- 
ate means— the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  all  our  citizens. 

To  achieve  these  important  ends  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  favorably  act 
upon  the  foregoing  recommendations. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
Thb  White  House.  February  5,  1963. 


Illinois 

minutes. 


Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  „« 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  ext^nn     " 
remarks  and   include   a  speech  bv  w?' 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  Secretary  of^S 
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The    SPEAKER. 


J!  „^5,«   objecuon 


to  .^he  request  of   the  gentlem^^fS 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  .r. 
so  many  speeches,  and  some  good  nn 
made  by  people  in  the  executive  braS 
of  our  Government  that  it  would  b^f^ 
possible  to  read  them  all.     Prom  ttop  t" 
time,  however,  speeches  which  getTttS 
attention  in  the  press  contain  irifonnl 
tion  and  policy  statements  of  imporS 
to  every  American  interested  in  ^^3? 
fense  of  his  country. 

Two  such  speeches  have  recently  befn 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Eugene  v 
Zuckert.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ot 
was  on  January  16  before  the  New  York 
alumni  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  where  both 
Mr^  Zuckert  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  once  served  together  on  tS 
faculty,  and  the  other  was  at  the  CoUeg 
of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Pior 
Ida  on  January  29. 

The  things  which  interested  me  in 
these  speeches  were  Mr.  Zuckerfs  defini- 
tion of  the  role  of  tactical  nuclear  wean 

n!f.i'"  V^^  ^^  "^^"^^  "^^^  broadened 
nuclear  deterrent  which  President  Ken- 
nedy asked  for  nearly  2  years  ago  " 

My  work  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  since  the  day  that  com- 
mittee  was  formed,  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  possible  means 
of  employment  of  nuclear  weapons 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
very  high  yield  weapons  and  their  em- 
ployment for  the  strategic  deterrent 
with  delivery  by  both  manned  bombers 
and  missiles. 

The  place  of  nuclear  weapons  of  smal- 
ler yield,  or  what  are  called  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons,  in  our  total  military  pre- 
paredness, has  not  been  clearly  defined 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  assume 
that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  of  any 
size  or  type,  even  in  the  most  limited 
situations,  would  automatically  mean  es- 
calation to  total,  all  out.  unrestricted 
nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  accepted 
this  reasoning,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Mr.  Zuckert  has  spelled  out  in  very 
clear  terms— and,  I  might  say.  cleared 
terms— the  important  place  which  nu- 
clear weapons  might  play  in  deterring 
wars  of  any  size. 

In  his  address  to  the  engineering  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Florida.  Mr 
Zuckert  spoke  of  three  phases  of  the  cold 
war. 


First,  he  spoke  of  our  motivations,  that 
is,  the  sources  of  our  strength  to  fight 
and  win  the  cold  war. 

Second,  he  spoke  of  what  the  cold  war 
means  to  men  preparing  to  enter  the  en- 


rineering  profession,  and  the  role  of 
engineering  in  the  cold  war.  F^ally.  he 
^jgcuaaed  our  national  military  posture 

for  cold  war. 

I  recommend  all  of  his  speech,  but  I 
want  particularly  to  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
section  dealing  with  our  national  mili- 
tary posture.  I  urge  your  reading  it  and 
for  this  punx)se  I  ask  unanimous  corisent 
to  include  the  full  text  with  my  remarks. 

The  1963  Robert  Tyrie  Benton  memo- 
rial lecture  at  the  University  of  Florida 
by  the  Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  follows: 
REMARKS  BY  Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
Secret AjiY  or  the  Air  Force 

It  is  an  honor  to  give  the  Robert  Tyrie 
Benton  memorial  lecture  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

It  iB  also  a  very  special  privilege  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  because  it  was 
in  the  air  service  of  our  country's  military 
th*t  Robert  Tyrie  Benton  gave  his  life  18 
years  ago. 

But.  in  addition,  it  Is  a  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility because  the  engineering  students 
of  the  university  who  form  the  core  of  this 
audience  are  the  same  strain  that  produced 
Robert  Benton.  You  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  body  of  American  students  from 
whose  ranks  such  men  will  continue  to  come. 

Anything  less  than  a\xx  total  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  preserving  the  freedom  for 
which  be  and  so  many  others  died,  and  of 
preventing  the  futxire  expenditure  of  human 
lives  In  war,  would  be  unworthy  of  their 
triist  in  us. 

The  gathering  here  tonight  Is  a  good  and 
proper  form  of  memorial.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
memorialize  a  man  by  nourishing  the  things 
for  which  he  lived.  They  are  also  the  things 
for  which  he  died,  for  his  sacrifice  had  a 
purpose. 

His  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
thousands  of  others  who  have  served  to  the 
end — and  past — In  the  uniform  of  our  coun- 
try, Is  the  heart  of  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  each  of  us.  It  Is  really  America's 
purpose.  It  Is  our  primary  strength  for 
what  we  now  call  the  cold  war. 

America's  purpose  covers  a  lot  of  ground. 
It  is  all  the  things  we  stand  for — our  political 
Idealism,  our  concepts  of  liberty,  our  eco- 
nomic initiative,  our  generous  but  realistic 
role  in  the  community  of  free  nations,  and 
our  determination  to  oppose  the  forces  of 
tyranny  with  whatever  force  it  takes  to  stop 
them. 

The  cold  war  has  many  fronts.  It  Is  a 
war  of  nerves  as  well  as  words,  of  poUtlcal 
and  diplomatic  techniques,  of  economic  ac- 
tion and  Industrial  production,  of  scientific 
and  technical  accomplishment,  and  of  hu- 
manitarian motives  against  Institutional 
motives. 

Since  a  university  community  audience 
such  as  this  one  has  both  range  and  depth 
in  terms  of  Its  Interest  and  knowledge  of 
the  cold  war.  I  thought  that  tonight  I 
shoiUd  discuss  three  quite  separate  aspects 
of  this  strange  period  in  history.  Within  the 
span  of  these  three,  however,  fall  most  of  the 
other  aspects  which  call  for  our  understand- 
ing and  attention. 

First.  I  want  to  talk  our  motivations — 
the  reasons  why  we  are  in  the  cold  war  and 
the  basic  plan  by  which  It  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Next,  I  want  to  take  up  briefly  an  aspect 
of  the  cold  war  which  Is  closely  related  to 
education,  partlciilarly  engineering. 

Finally.  I  want  to  discuss  our  military 
posture  for  cold  war.  including  our  space 
interest. 

Having  In  mind  the  traditional  tough- 
mindedness  of  engineers,  and  since  the  cold 
war  calls  for  toughmlndedness,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  job  of  working  all  the  talent* 


of  resources  of  the  Nation  into  a  concen- 
trated campaign  to  win  the  cold  war  la  very 
much  like  a  big  engineering  job. 

The  bridge  engineer  has  to  mobilize  many 
branches  of  engineering,  many  crafts  and 
skllla.  then  direct  all  these  resources  and 
talents  to  accomplish  work  upon  which  wlU 
depend  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  who 
travel  that  way. 

The  cold  war  presents  a  similar  problem. 
We  must  mobilize  all  our  resources  and  en- 
ergies and  direct  them  toward  the  goal  of 
the  victory  of  freedom  over  tyranny.  We 
seek  not  the  destruction  of  people  or  nations 
but  the  building  of  the  bridges  over  which 
free  people  can  travel  toward  realization  of 
their  own  Ideals. 

Our  national  goals  are  high.  We  face  a 
challenge  perhaps  unparalleled  in  history, 
true,  but  as  President  Kennedy  pointed  out 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  In  1961,  the 
hour  of  national  peril  Is  also  an  hour  of  op- 
portunity. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  Chinese  word  meaning  crisis  Is  composed 
of  two  characters,  one  meaning  danger,  the 
other  meaning  opportunity.  The  cold  war 
is  both. 

Somebody  once  defined  the  Ideal  as  that 
which  Is  practical  In  the  long  run.  The  defi- 
nition fits  American  idealism.  We've  been 
practicing  it  for  about  188  years — and  grow- 
ing stronger.  What  Is  more,  we've  been 
gathering  company  on  the  way.  We  are  an 
idealistic  people,  and  we  know  that  it  Is  a 
rugged  and  tough  course  we  have  set  for 
ourselves. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  Is  no  other 
way.  However  rugged  and  tough  we  have  to 
be,  we  will.  Our  Idealism  runs  deep,  and 
widespread.  You  only  have  to  sit  where  I 
do  and  see  dally  what  the  men  in  the  uni- 
formed service  of  our  country  do  In  her  be- 
half all  firound  the  world  In  order  to  know 
the  strength  of  that  Idealism.  They  cer- 
tainly couldn't  be  hired  to  do  what  they  are 
inspired  to  do. 

What  better  proof  of  America's  idealism 
do  you  want  than  the  Peace  Corps?  By  the 
end  of  this  year.  President  Kennedy  says 
there  will  be  9,000  Americans  working  over- 
seas for  hardly  more  than  the  costs  of  their 
training,  their  going,  and  their  keep.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  America's  purpose. 

He  also  said  we  have  nearly  a  million 
Americans  overseas  working  at  one  Job  or 
another,  civil  and  military,  working  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  and  competence, 
agreed,  but  working  for  a  ptirpose  more  than 
their  own. 

I  saw  a  tabulation  recently  which  showed 
that  since  World  War  11  the  American  people 
have  spent  some  41  billions  of  dollars  In  mil- 
itary and  economic  aid  to  other  cotmtrles. 
There  Is  no  precedent  In  all  of  man's  re- 
corded history  of  such  generosity,  such 
vision,  such  Idealism. 

Starting  with  the  United  National  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  then  the 
programs  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  NATO,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  sought  to  establish  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  a  new  community  of  na- 
tions could  be  built. 

The  news  on  any  one  day,  or  over  a  month, 
or  even  a  winter,  brings  slight  evidence  of 
progress,  but  if  we  compare  Europe  today 
to  the  Europe  of  the  time  when  the  members 
of  this  year's  senior  class  were  Just  toddlers, 
you  will  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
period  of  history  of  which  you  are  a  part. 

The  real  unification  of  Western  Europe — 
which  despite  apparent  setbacks  of  recent 
weeks,  developing  before  our  very  eyes — Is  a 
ttirnlng  point  In  Europe's  history  as  great  as 
the  changes  marked  by  Charlemagne's  ex- 
ploits nearly  a  dozen  centuries  ago. 

Oiu  hopes  have  not  been  so  well  served, 
however.  In  Latin  America.  There  are  many 
reasons,  both  divisive  and  diverting  In  this 
discussion.  But,  unquestionably,  to  our 
south  lies  probably  our  greatest  challenge. 


The  building  of  strong  foundations  for  free- 
dom and  economic  growth  in  LaOn  America 
will  be  one  of  the  major  tasks  1b  the  Uvea 
of  the  feneration  of  men  now  Va.  engineering 
school. 

Unfortunately  too.  in  parts  at  the  world 
such  as  southeast  Asia,  the  problems,  which 
we  fear  can  grow  Into  serious  threats  to  our 
own  security,  are  not  immediately  subject  to 
solution  by  peaceful  means.  It  Is  necessary 
for  us  to  provide  both  economic  and  military 
help  to  nations  which.  In  addition  to  being 
pressed  by  critical  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, are  faced  with  erternally  supported 
terrorism  under  the  banner  of  political 
reform. 

The  reform  which  would  be  Imposed  up>on 
them  is  the  regimentation  of  Slno-Sovlet 
communism.  Its  declared  objective  Is  to 
bury  freedom  as  we  know  it.  Its  methods 
are  subversion  and  terrorism,  outright  mUl- 
tary  aggression  when  dared,  ecomxnlc  pres- 
sure, and  the  exploitation  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  despair. 

This  Is  a  worldwide  program  which  has  no 
timetable  other  than  contmuous  expansion- 
ism through  whatever  means  become  avail- 
able. It  is  a  program  which  is  constantly 
alert  to  opportunities  to  destroy  the  weak, 
weaken  the  strong,  divide  the  united,  and 
to  enslave  the  free  In  Increments  of  any 
size. 

Behind  this  process  of  slow  reduction  by 
Communist  caustic  is  great  military  power 
which  could  plunge  the  world  into  unre- 
strained nuclear  war,  with  a  prospect  of 
destruction  of  most  of  the  words  of  man  on 
earth,  if  not  of  man  himself. 

Now,  what  do  we  do  in  the  face  of  this 
broad  front  of  aggression,  blackmail,  and 
conspiracy?  It  seems  to  me  there  are  a  few 
basic  guidelines  which  can — and  must — be 
applied  to  every  decision  we  make  as  a  free 
people. 

First,  of  course,  we  are  determined  to  over- 
come this  threat  to  the  future  health  of 
Ideas  which  have  been  growing  among  men 
for  a  score  of  centuries.  These  Ideas  hold 
that  freedom  with  justice  In  peace  Is  attain- 
able. They  also  hold  that  constructive  order 
can  be  established  and  maintained  in  a  world 
of  self-governing  nations  behaving  \n  accord- 
ance with  laws  agreed  upon  by  those  nations. 

Second,  we  must  look  to  our  own  strength. 
We  must  be  true  to  our  national  purpose  In 
the  way  we  run  our  own  country.  Jealously 
guarding  the  Individual  liberties  we  have 
defined  In  law.  conserrmg  and  developing 
our  human  resources  as  well  as  our  natural 
resources,  and  exploiting  our  great  talents 
and  energies  for  a  common  good. 

Third,  we  recognize  and  Join  the  essential 
unity  of  the  free  world  nations,  whose  leader 
we  are  today,  in  President  Xennedy's  words, 
by  both  strength  and  conviction.  We,  there- 
fore, seek  to  strengthen  the  whole  of  the  free 
world  through  productive  sharing  and  ex- 
change of  the  talents  and  the  means  of  all 
Its  members. 

Fourth,  we  keep  ourselves  armed,  and 
strive  to  assist  our  free  world  associates  to 
do  the  same,  to  the  degree  necessary  to  deter 
the  use  of  armed  force  against  us  and,  if  war 
is  brought  upon  us,  to  win  It. 

Fifth,  we  work  unceasingly  for  a  peaceable 
solution  to  the  Issues  which  divide  the  world. 
We  seek  a  reasoned  reduction  In  both  the 
areas  and  the  intensity  of  the  friction  be- 
tween the  parts  of  a  divided  world.  One  of 
these  areas  Is  the  arms  race.  We  try  for  a 
diversion  of  the  motivations  to  aggression  by 
the  strong,  and  we  work  to  change  the  en- 
vironment of  vulnerability  of  the  weak. 

These  five  guidelines  set  a  difficult  course, 
and  a  very  long  one.  To  me,  they  constitute 
a  plan  as  to  how  we  fight  the  cold  war. 

It  is  a  sign  of  our  national  maturity  that 
we  no  longer  look  for  quick  solutions  to  the 
world's  problems.  We  are  prepared  to  foUow 
these  guidelines  from  now  on.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  long  time,  but  time  is  in  our  favor. 
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It  Is  »  slcn  of  n*tioD&l  confidence.  In  oiu- 
■elves  and  In  our  Institutions,  that  we  hold 
such  a  course  without  being  diverted  from 
It  by  differences  among  allies  or  Inconsisten- 
cies among  neutrals.  The  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  steering  just  such  a  course  through 
the  seas  of  current  problems  In  this  area. 

And  there  Is  a  basis  for  confidence  In  us 
on  the  part  of  other  nations  that  our  pvur- 
pose  la.  In  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "for  a  peace  within  the  United  Nations 
kind  of  world  community." 

And  certainly  there  Is  a  basis  for  con- 
fidence and  encouragement  for  every  young 
American  preparing  for  a  life  of  useful  serv- 
ice. In  engineering,  music,  medicine,  teach- 
ing, or  the  military.  The  opportunities  are 
unlimited.  But  so  are  the  obligations,  and 
so  are  the  needs  of  our  country  for  Inspired 
and  trained  people. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  of  educational 
Interest  In  preparing  for  the  cold  war.  It 
Is  a  subject  which  to  me  has  acquired  very 
great  Importance  as  we  look  at  the  long-term 
Job  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  position  In 
the  world. 

If  It  Is  the  engineer's  Job  to  apply  the 
knowledge  which  the  research  scientist  dis- 
covers, then  the  fields  of  service  open  to  you 
are  many  and  varied  as  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  all  the  world  for  all  the  products 
of  man's  technological  genius. 

Engineers  are  parUcularly  needed  to  main- 
tain the  course  In  world  affairs  which 
America's  national  purpose  has  set  for  us. 
The  United  Nations  needs  and  uses  engineers 
In  Its  technical  assistance  programs,  and  de- 
serves the  best.  Our  direct  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams require  many  kinds  of  engineers  and 
demand  our  best.  The  military  services 
must  have  engineers,  both  in  uniform  and 
out.  The  military  demands  for  engineering 
talent  are  particularly  high. 

We  have  been  discussing  in  the  Air  Force 
recently  the  subject  of  military  professional- 
ism. The  Nation  now  has  a  permanent  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  the  professional  require- 
ments of  which  are  higher  than  ever  before 
In  all  man's  history  of  employment  of  mili- 
tary power.  Our  national  security  depends 
not  only  upon  the  skill  and  proficiency  of 
our  military  professionals  but  also  upon 
their  professional  integrity,  that  Is,  adher- 
ence to  their  own  high  standards  of  profes- 
sionalism. 

The  engineer  and  the  mlllttiry  man  have 
much  In  conunon  as  professionals.  They 
are  professionals  In  every  sense  of  the  word, 
since  they  share  the  characteristics  of  exper- 
tise, responsibility,  and  corpora teness.  These 
are  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  profes- 
sion listed  by  Samuel  P.  Huntington  In  his 
book  "The  Soldier  and  the  State." 

The  expertise  of  a  profession  Is  primarily 
intellectual  In  nature.  Is  developed  and 
transmitted  thought  Institutions  of  research 
and  teaching,  and  embodies  both  knowledge 
and  skill  acquired  through  formal  education, 
experience,  and  continuing  study  or  practice. 
Certainly  these  things  apply  both  to  engi- 
neering and  military  science.  They  also  ap- 
ply to  the  law  and  teaching,  but  the  latter 
two  professions  Involve  a  parUcular  type  of 
expertise  not  always  recognized  In  the  mili- 
tary and  In  engineering.  That  Is  skill  In  the 
art  of  advocacy. 

We  are  placing  great  emphasis  In  the  Air 
Force  on  developing  skills  in  presentation. 
The  ultimate  decision  on  a  weapon  system 
costing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  must 
be  based  on  a  full  presentation  of  the  facts 
by  the  men  who  know  them.  Way  back  In 
the  depression,  when  I  was  studying  law,  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  school  which  added 
a  course  In  public  speaking  and  writing  to 
the  senior  year  In  electrical  engineering 
The  professor  explained  that  there  wasn't 
much  point  to  a  designer's  being  able  to 
come  up  with  the  best  powerplant  plan  If  he 
couldn't  sell  It  to  the  board  of  directors. 


The  same  requirement  exists  In  the  defense 
business.  Professional  military  men  must 
be  able  to  present  clearly  and  support  log- 
ically the  luroposals  for  today's  hlgh-coet 
weapon  systems.  They  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  and  make  understandable  to  the 
civilian  managers  of  defense  the  rationale 
behind  these  proposals.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  such  presentations  in  a  manner  which 
will  permit  analysis  and  comparison  with 
alternatives. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  cur- 
riculum at  the  military  academies  Is  so 
strenuous.  The  beginning  young  officer  to- 
day must  do  more  than  prepare  himself  with 

the  substance  of  his  profession;  be  must 
also  be  able  to  com.nnunlcate  his  ideas.  You 
might  be  surprised  to  know  that  we  have 
continuing  courses  In  the  Pentagon,  taken 
every  year  by  men  of  10  to  30  years  of  service. 
In  what  Is  nothing  more  than  specially 
tailored  and  concentrated  English  composi- 
tion, the  bane  of  so  many  freshmen  for  so 
many  years. 

The  range  of  expertise  of  the  military  man 
must  cover  many  of  the  subjects  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  because,  for  example, 
the  duty  of  a  military  attach^,  or  the  duty 
of  the  military  assistance  people  helping 
build  the  defenses  of  a  new  and  developing 
country,  requires  a  language  competence  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  host  country. 

American  engineers  building  dams  In  the 
Middle  East,  bridges  In  Africa,  powerplants 
In  Brazil,  and  chemical  plants  or  refineries 
in  Europe,  have  need  of  the  same  kind  of 
training. 

The  parallels  between  the  engineering  and 
the  military  profession  can  go  on  and  on. 
They  are  especially  marked  In  the  second 
characteristic  of  a  profession,  responsibility. 
One  essential  element  of  responsibility  is 
simply  occupational  integrity.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  striving  for  perfection  for  perfec- 
tion's sake.  It  is  the  recognition  that  human 
lives  depend  upon  the  quality  of  perform- 
ance. 

Another  element  of  professional  responsi- 
bility— and  truly  characteristic  of  a  profes- 
sion— Is  that  the  practice  of  It  Is  a  necessary 
service  to  society.  It  Is  not  just  a  way  to 
make  a  living.  The  late  Justice  Brandeis 
once  said  a  profession  is  an  occupation  pur- 
sued largely  for  others  and  not  merely  for 
one's  self.  He  also  said  it  is  an  occupation  in 
which  the  amount  of  financial  return  Is  not 
the  accepted  measure  of  success. 

Here,  of  course,  the  military  man  has  an 
advantage  which  offsets  his  conditions  of 
fixed  and  limited  earnings.  He  necessarily 
finds  satisfaction  In  another  form.  Since 
there  is  no  way  to  put  a  price  on  his  service, 
our  country  tries  only  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  military  service  and  assure  its 
strength  and  continuity.  For  reasons  the 
military  man  understands  well,  his  profes- 
sion will  never  make  him  rich.  It  will  even 
keep  him  behind  In  remuneration  compared 
with  his  equals  In  other  professions.  He 
accepts  this  because  he  has  accepted  an 
obligation,  dedicated  his  life,  to  serve  his 
country.  A  part  of  his  pay  is  his  pride  in 
what  he  Is  doing. 

One  of  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
guishes the  military  profession  is  the  exist- 
ence and  acknowledgment  of  an  authority 
above  and  outside  the  profession,  that  is,  the 
civil  authority  of  the  state  over  the  military. 
Military  expertise,  responsibility,  and  cor- 
porateness  must  not  only  serve  the  national 
purpose,  but  serve  it  within  a  framework  of 
final  authority  outside  the  profession. 

Corporateness,  of  course,  Is  a  character- 
istic which  the  military  profession  enjoys, 
for  obvious  and  necessary  reasons,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  other  professions,  the 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  teaching,  etc. 
Corporateness  is  that  sense  of  organic  unity 
and  consciousness  of  themselves  which  the 
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members  of  any  profession  share  aa  n  «.-.. 
distinguished  from  laymen.  ^^ 

This  collective  sense,  and  its  bearing  »««. 
the  standards  of  the  profession,  u  natu»SS 
stronger  In  the  military  than  in  cinUta^ 
fessions.  In  both,  however,  it  has  lu  oHoT 
in  the  discipline  and  training  regimeTi 
associated  pursuit  of  professional  comnf 
tence.  In  the  sharing  of  a  special  social  r»' 
sponslbillty,  and  in  common  motivations 

Membership  in  the  professional  organis* 
tlon  denotes  possession  of  the  qualiflcatMn" 
and  acceptance  of  the  obligations.    For  th« 
military  man,  this  Is  symbolized  by  the  i^ 
form.    For  the  engineer  It  Is  symbolixedin 

many  other  ways,  but  in  each  profession  th» 
respect  of  one's  peers  Is  part  of  the  incenti« 
as  well  as  the  reward. 

For  the  miliUry,  corporateness  takes  man* 
forms.     It  Is  more  a  means  than  an  end 
It  is  probably  the  key  element  in  the  conduct 
of  the  honor  systems  at  the  Military  Acad 
emles.     It  is  certainly  a  vital  element  in  the 
efficiency  of  a  submarine  crew,  or  of  a  8tn 
tegic    Air    Command    B-52    crew    flyin*   14 
hours  on  airborne  alert^in  a  plane  kept  skv 
worthy  by  a  corporately  related  ground  crew 
Corporateness  is  necessary  to  the  incredible 
teamwork    of    tankers    and    fighter    plaaeg 
which  can  find  each  other  in  the  pitch  black 
5  miles  above  the  polar  wastes  and  transfer 
1.000  gallons  of  Jet  fuel  in  4  minutes  while 
both  are  moving  at  400  miles  an  hour. 

This  kind  of  teamwork  and  confidence  the 
certainty  of  coordinated  reactions  wltixout 
coordination,  is  based  on  knowledge  of  how 
a  comrade-in-arms  is  trained,  how  he  be- 
haves  under  stress,  how  he  thinks  and  what 
his  equipment  can  do.  It  is  a  product  of 
corporateness,  and  it  demonstrates  part  of 
the  reason  for  separate  military  services. 

Many  of  you.  as  engineers,  will  expert- 
ence  the  same  aspects  of  corporatene* 
whether  you  are  part  of  a  design  team  on 
a  chemical  processing  plant  or  a  construc- 
tion team  on  a  bridge,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  many  kinds  of  teams  required  for  nu- 
clear  powerplants,  missile  systems,  rocket 
engines,  or  space  communication  networks 
In  some  of  these,  you  will  be  working  with 
military  people. 

I  remind  you  of  this  professional  kinship 
with  the  military  people  for  a  reason.  The 
reason  lies  back  In  the  defense  guideline  of 
national  policy  and  leads  to  my  third  aspect 
of  cold  war — military  posture. 

We  said  we  were  determined  to  keep  our- 
selves  sufficiently  armed  as  a  nation  to  deter 
the  use  of  armed  force  against  us,  and  that 
if  war  is  brought  upon  us.  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  win  it.  Furthermore,  we  are  going 
to  help  others  who  are  less  endowed  to  do 
two  things:  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
contribute  where  possible  to  the  defense  of 
all  freedom-loving  nations. 

We  are  sure  In  our  minds  and  oxir  hearu 
that  this  Nation  will  never  employ  military 
aggression  to  gain  a  national  end.  We  have 
no  ends  which  war  could  serve.  There  It 
sound  basis  and  demonstrated  reason  for 
the  growing  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  this  is  so.  Our  search, 
however,  for  similar  evidence  of  Slno-Sovlet 
intentions  is  unrewarding,  to  say  the  least. 
Military  preparedness  bids  to  be  a  way  of 
life  for  us  for  a  long  time.  The  Nation's 
engineering  community  is  essential  to  mili- 
tary preparedness.  The  bridge  between  the 
engineering  and  military  professions  wUl  be 
heavily  traveled. 

In  the  past,  this  Nation  kept  a  small  mili- 
tary establishment  of  professionals,  a  nu- 
cleus which  could  be  expanded  and  beefed 
up  with  modern  equipment  when  the  threat 
of  war  appeared.  That  was  our  approach  to 
military  prepared«ess  for  the  century  and  a 
half  up  to  the  end  of  the  forties.  That 
theory  and  that  period  of  defense  history 
have  passed. 

It  probably  started  closing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  airplane  as  an  instrument 
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at  war.    The  lesson  waj  brought  home  to  us 
•ttb  KwM  and  the  advent  of  Soviet  nuclear 

^The   "get  ready"   period   has  disappeared. 
We  have  to  be  ready. 

The  tlme-compreaslng  change  In  warfare, 
stemming  largely  from  technological  prog- 
ress, was  finally  nailed  down  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile. Space  bids  to  be  the  medluma  of  the 
next  stage  of  military  exploitation  of  tech- 
nology. 1°  ^  sense,  it  is  already,  because 
part  of  the  ICBM  trajectory  is  through  space. 
The  tlmespan  continues  to  shrink. 

Two  oceans  obviously  no  longer  provide  the 
time  period  necessary  for  converting  a  peace- 
time Military  Establishment  Into  a  war- 
ready  one.  We  once  thought  of  our  defense 
frontier  as  the  ocean's  rim  near  our  shores. 
World  War  II,  as  President  Roosevelt 
pointed  out,  moved  it  to  the  Rhine.  Aero- 
space vehicles  and  nuclear  weapons  remove 
frontiers  altogether. 

Our  Military  Establishment  therefore  has 
to  be  ready  at  all  times  for  two  widely  di- 
vergent tasks  of  defense. 

The  first  Is  to  provide  a  strategic  strike 
capability  of  sufficient  power — backed  by 
credible  determination  to  use  It  If  neces- 
sary— to  deter  a  massive  attack  against  the 
free  world. 

The  second  is  to  provide  the  capability  of 
meeting  and  overcoming  military  forces  at 
levels  leas  than  the  massive  thermonuclear 
exchange.  We  have  to  be  able  to  meet 
threats  to  our  real  security  all  the  way  down 
the  ladder  of  Intensity  to  the  bottom  rung 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  Somewhere  along  the 
way  is  the  unfixed  line  between  nuclear  and 
conventional  war.  That  Is  where  we  are 
now  concentrating  on  what  might  be  called 
the  tactical  deterrent.  If  offers  the  poesi- 
billty  of  stopping  war  at  a  lower  level  of 
violence. 

The  type  of  warfare  going  on  in  Vietnam, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  last  month, 
is  near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  It  is  a 
very  bitter  kind  of  hit-and-run,  strike-and- 
hlde  warfare.  It  has  many  of  the  marks 
of  very  ancient  Jungle  wars. 

If  the  bottom  rung  of  the  Intensity  ladder 
Is  spear-throwlng,  then  the  top  rung  Is 
ICBM-throwlng  with  nuclear  warheads. 

In  between,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  to  make  sure  they  have  the  power 
to  stop  aggression  and  win  a  war  at  the  low- 
est possible  level  of  confilct.  We  don't  want 
to  have  to  Jump,  at  the  enemy's  call,  from 
the  least  to  the  worst.  This  Is  the  reason 
for  the  broadened  deterrent  which  President 
Kennedy  asked  for  nearly  2  years  ago. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  stop,  with  victory, 
at  any  rung  of  the  ladder.  Some  of  the  in- 
between  rungs  may  Involve  the  use  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  They,  too,  can  be  a 
stopping  point.  Effective  deterrence  neces- 
sarily starts  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  In- 
tensity. Our  posture  must  be  one  which 
confronts  the  aggressor  with  a  higher  cer- 
tainty of  defeat  at  each  higher  rung  of  In- 
tensity of  war. 

Each  rung  w^ill  be  an  opportunity  to  stop 
war.  Each  is  a  stage  of  possible  limitation 
on  war.  It  may  be  geographically  limited  or 
limited  as  to  objective  as  well  as  to  weapons 
used.  Or  It  may  be  limited  by  condition  or 
by  convention.  The  point  Is.  our  superiority, 
whether  nuclear  or  nonnuclear.  at  each  high- 
er level  of  Intensity  will  discourage  leap- 
frogging. It  can  preserve  for  us  the  power 
to  call  the  stop. 

We  have  to  be  able  to  enforce  the  stop — 
by  conventional  or  unconventional  means. 
We  must  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  assuming 
that  the  use  of  a  tactical  nuclear  weapx>n — 
aimed  from  the  battlefield  or  from  the  air 
above — to  break  up  a  concentration  of  arma- 
ment or  stop  a  massive  ground  attack  means 
automatic  escalation  to  ICBM  delivered  meg- 
atonnage  on  the  whole  nation.  We  must 
be  prepared   to   win  at  the   middle  of   the 


broad  range  of  possible  conflicts  as  well  as 
at  the  enda. 

The  President  has  made  clear  his  deter- 
mination to  have  many  more  options  than 
a  choice  between  humiliation  or  holocaust. 
Alrpower — fast  becoming  aerospace  power — 
is  critical  in  every  option.  The  Air  Force, 
therefore,  has  a  tremendous  responsibility 
within  this  sensemaklng  defense  policy.  The 
national  policy  calls  for  a  wide  range  of 
effective  response  to  aggression  and  alrpower 
is  essential  to  that  flexibility.  Our  Job  Is 
due  to  become  more  difficult,  not  less,  more 
demanding  of  scientific  and  engineering  tal- 
ent, and  will  call  for  an  ever  higher  order 
of  military  expertise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  one  coast 
of  Florida,  at  EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  we  are 
training  men  in  the  most  ancient  tech- 
niques of  warfare  for  responses  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  of  war.  The  Special  Air 
Warfare  Center  at  Eglln  Is  turning  out  In- 
structors and  advisers  for  the  employment 
of  alrpower  In  such  places  as  Vietnam  and 
other  areas  subject  to  Communist  terrorism 
and  geographic  chiseling. 

On  the  opposite  coast  of  Florida,  we  are 
testing  and  developing  ultramodern  tech- 
niques for  a  response  so  high  on  the  ladder 
of  intensity  that  even  the  most  desperate 
aggressor  will  hesitate  to  Invoke  it. 

Also  on  the  east  coast,  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
the  Nation  Is  developing  the  technology 
which  literally  opens  the  universe  to  man's 
exploration.  The  prospect  Is  breathtaking 
for  both  peace  and  war.  And  so  Is  the  cost. 
America  has  no  choice,  however,  but  to  ac- 
quire the  capability  in  space  for  whatever 
opportunities  may  be  opened  to  peaceful 
exploitation,  or  for  whatever  demands  may 
put  upon  us  to  defend  freedom  In  space. 

The  primary  emphasis  In  the  U.S.  national 
space  effort  has  been  the  constructive  ex- 
ploitation, to  learn  more  about  what  Is  be- 
yond our  world,  to  expand  and  Improve  com- 
munications among  nations,  to  develop  the 
science  of  meteorology,  and  to  Investigate 
the  possibilities  of  navigation  in  earthly  or- 
bits. 

But  increasingly,  and  cumulatively,  we 
are  forced  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  efforts 
In  space  point  toward  an  aggressive  military 
posture.  As  a  consequence,  American  defense 
programs  in  space  are  necessarily  being 
stepped  up.  The  Air  Force,  which  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  U.S.  defense  develop- 
ment In  space,  must  provide  the  systems  for 
protection  of  free  world  peaceful  activities 
In  space  and  for  protection  of  the  free 
world  itself  against  attack  through  cr  from 
space. 

Between  the  Air  Force  and  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the  tech- 
nological base  Is  being  laid  for  future  aero- 
space defense  forces.  The  blllion-and-a-half 
dollar  military  space  program  envisions  pre- 
paredness to  use  either  earth-based  defensive 
systems,  or  manned  space  sj'stems,  or  both. 
We  foresee  reusable  boosters  and  vehicles 
which  operate  through  and  beyond  the  far 
reaches  of  the  atmosphere. 

Two  c\irrent  projects  are  contributing  to 
this  capability:  one  is  the  X-15,  a  powered 
test  vehicle  to  investigate  among  other  things 
atmospheric  heating  problems.  It  has  been 
fantastically  successful.  The  other  is  the 
X-20.  familiarly  known  as  the  Dyna-Soar, 
which  Is  a  boosted  vehicle  to  investigate 
flight  control  and  reentry  problems. 

The  national  program  for  manned  space 
flight  was  given  a  great  boost  last  week  with 
the  announcement  of  a  Joint  planning  board 
of  NASA  and  Air  Force  representatives  for 
the  Oemlnl  project.  This  Is  an  experimental 
program  to  advance  the  technology  of 
maimed  space  flight,  Including  rendezvo\is 
and  docking,  and  to  study  the  effect  of 
weightlessness  for  periods  up  to  2  weeks. 

As  I  say,  the  American  people  really  have 
no  choice  but  to  pursue  the  sp>ace  opportu- 
nity.    We  cannot  put  a  barrier  across  the 


avenue  knowledge  of  thU  new  realm/  We  be- 
lieve that  man  must  new  fall  to  Buah  back 
the  frontiers  of  Ignorance.  If  a  piew  salient 
op«u  a  new  threat  to  freedom.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  It.  Space,  toa  offer*  new 
dangers  as  well  as  new  opportu^tlas. 

In  closing,  I  should  pay  tribute  to  the 
basic  good  sense  of  the  student  population 
of  America.  It  seenas  to  me,  they  are  keeping 
their  heads  better  than  some  oldsters.  It  is 
the  students  who  have  to  contend  with  the 
future.  They  have  grown  up  In  years  of 
danger,  so  perhaps  they  can  see  more  clearly 
the  opportunities. 

But  they  will  also  have  the  blgb  privilege 
of  serving  America's  purpose  In  countless 
and  varied  undertalcings  extending  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth — and  beyond. 


AN  ARTICLE  MISPLACED 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speak- 
ing yesterday  on  the  role  of  the  property 
tax  in  our  country,  I  said  that  I  was 
placing  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  which  I  had  prepared  for  the 
Yale  Political  Journal's  January  1963 
issue.  In  its  place.  I  insulvertently  placed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, an  article  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  prof>erty  taxa- 
tion and  which  well  found  a  place  in  the 
Record.  It,  as  those  who  read  my  re- 
marks noted,  showed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  come  upon  areas  where 
imbalances  have  thrown  proE>erty  taxes 
out  of  line.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks 
yesterday,  there  is  well-founded  criticism 
which  relates  to  the  way  in  which  cer- 
tain commimities  are  abusing  the  prop- 
erty tax,  but  we  must  recognize  the  crit- 
icism for  what  it  is  and  realize  it  does 
not  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  merits  of 
the  tax  itself.  Following  is  the  article 
to  which  I  referred  yesterday,  my  article 
in  the  Yale  Political  Journal  of  January 
1963. 

Taxation  and  Economic  Pxogress 
(By  Thomas  B.  Curtis) 

(Note — The  senior  Republican  on  the 
House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Thomas  B  Curtis  has  been  the  Congressman 
from  Missouri's  Second  District  since  1950. 
A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  Washington 
University  Law  School,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conrunlt- 
tee  since  1952.) 

In  1960  total  Government  tax  receipts  were 
$137.3  billion,  of  which  •95.4  were  Fedefbl, 
and  •41.9  were  State  and  local.  69.5  percent 
Federal.  30.6  percent  State  and  local.  Before 
World  War  I  the  percentages  were  almost 
reversed,  i.e..  70  percent  State  and  local.  30 
percent  Federal  and.  In  1927.  after  the  Im- 
pact of  World  War  I  had  diminished,  the 
ratio  was  27.9  percent  Federal  to  72.1  percent 
State  and  local.  During  the  depression  the 
Federal  ratio  rose,  52.1  to  47.9  percent  State 
and  local  by  1940.  In  194«.  Immediately 
after  World  War  n.  the  ratio  was  82.2  per- 
cent Federal  to  17.8  percent  State  and  local. 
This  lowered  to  60.3  percent  Federal,  39.7 
percent  State  and  local  In  1950.  Since  that 
time  the  ratio  has  climbed  back  to  the  70 
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paroent  Federal  to  80  percent  State  and  local 
ratio  Where  It  Is  today. 

Within  the  State  and  local  sector  the  shift 
was  rather  oonttnoous  awaj  from  local  to 
State  bnt  has  staUllzed  in  the  past  decade. 
In  pre-Wortd  War  n  days  the  local  percent- 
agw  was  wril  over  60  percent,  while  State 
made  up  only  about  16  percent,  to  produce 
the  aggregate  of  70  percent.  Today  the  local 
and  SUte  split  the  30  percent  portion  with 
the  local  slightly  greater  than  the  State, 
e.g.,  1954,  State  14.2  percent,  local  16  5  per- 
cent. 

Total  adjusted  Government  debt  In  I960 
was  $301  bUlion— #241  billion  was  Federal 
and  $60  billion  was  State  and  local,  79.7  per- 
cent Federal  and  203  percent  State  and  local 
Before  World  War  n,  similar  to  tax  recelpU, 
the  ratios  were  almost  reversed.  In  1912  the 
total  governmental  debt  was  $5.7  billion  of 
which  »1  J  billion  was  Federal  and  »4.5  State 
and  local,  21  percent  Federal  and  79  percent 
SUte  and  local.  World  War  I  reversed  these 
percentages.  In  1922  the  Federal  debt  was 
69  percent  and  State  and  local  debt  31  per- 
cent, although  the  total  debt  had  risen  to 
♦33.2  billion.  By  1932  the  ratio  had  shifted 
stlU  further  back  to  State  and  local  debt, 
i.e.,  Federal  50  percent.  State  and  local  50 
percent.  World  War  n  brought  the  ratio  to 
a  height  of  94  percent  Federal  to  only  6 
percent  State  and  local  from  which  it  has 
been  declining  to  the  present  ratio  of  about 
75  to  25  percent. 

Again,  within  the  State  and  local  sector, 
the  shift  was  rather  continuous  away  from 
local  to  State,  in  1912  State  debt  was  only 
7  percent  of  the  total  while  local  was  72 
percent.  From  this  1-to-lO  ratio  it  moved 
to  1  to  «  in  1922,  and  declined  to  1  to  3Vi 
in  1950.  $5.4  billion  to  $18.8  billion.  Since 
1950,  however,  the  ratio  has  moved  in  the 
other  direction  and  today  it  Is  approximating 
the  l-to-8  ratio  after  World  War  I. 

Some  may  ask,  what  all   this  has  to  do 
with     Ftederal    Ux    reforms    and    economic 
growth.     First,    let   me   state    that   in   con- 
sidering the  Impact  of  a  tax  system  on  eco- 
nomic  growth   we   cannot   concentrate   our 
entire  attention  on  Just  one  part  of  that  tax 
structure,   however   major   it   may  be      The 
Federal   tax   structure,   in    the   case   of  our 
society,  has  only  predominated  in  relatively 
recent  times,  and  most  of  that  predominance 
relates  to  the  great  and  needed  Increases  in 
the  one  basic  Federal  function  about  which 
there  seems  to  be  little  constitutional   prac- 
tical, or  other  objection— national  defense 
Second,  in  considering  any  tax  structure 
we  must  relate  it  to  the  debt  structure  be- 
cause a  governmental   debt.   Federal,   State 
»  local,  is  essentially  a  device  for  spreading 
the  tax  burden  over  a  period  of  years  Instead 
of  concentrating  it  in  the  year  in  which  the 
Government     expenditures     occurred.    The 
Ways  and  Means  Conrmilttee  must  consider 
how  to  market  additional  Federal  bonds  If 
the  tax  receipts  do  not  equal  the  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  Federal  Government  relies  primarily 
upon  the  graduated  Federal  income  tax  and 
the  Federal  corporation  tax  for  its  revenues 
This  Is  a  shift  from  the  19th  century  tax 
poUcy  in  which  the  bulk  of  Federal  receipts 
were  derived  from  transaction  taxes,  the 
Federal  tariffs  and  excises.  The  State  gov- 
ernments today,  as  in  the  past,  rely  essenti- 
ally on  transaction  taxes.  The  local  govern- 
menta  stlU  rely  essentially  on  the  property 
tax.  which  is  based  upon  assessed  valuations 
of  property  and  not  upon  incomes  or  upon 
economic  transactions. 

Both  inc<xnes  and  economic  transactions 
are  measured  with  some  degree  of  accmracy 
in  our  rarious  series  of  national  economic 

-_'!**°"'  ^*  **•'*  *°°^  Wea  of  their 
aggregates  and  ratios.  On  the  other  hand, 
assessed  property  valuations  are  largely  un- 
known either  In  aggregate  or  in  components. 
This  Is  a  neglected  area  in  our  national  and 
regional  accounta. 


We  are  becoming  quite  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Income  and  transaction  taxee 
to  produce  revenue  in  needed  total  amounts 
and  without  serious  yearly  fluctuations. 
We  also  are  becoming  aware  of  the  impact 
Income  and  transaction  taxes  have  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  economy  operates. 

There  are  many  people  who  seek  tax  re- 
form, not  for  more  efHclency  In  tax  collec- 
tion or  even  to  produce  more  revenue,  but 
rather  to  direct  the  economy  and  allocate 
our  resources  through  the  Government's  tax 
policy.  They  have  found  tax  policy  to  be 
more  powerful  than  monetary  policy  and 
not  as  constitutionally  Inhibited  as  expendi- 
ture policy. 

These  are  the  people  who  seem  uncon- 
cerned about  the  economic  impact  of  utiliz- 
ing debt  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In  fact,  they 
argue  that  Government  debt  Itself  is  eco- 
nomically advantageous  and,  properly  used, 
brings  about  economic  growth.  It  Is  true 
that  our  monetary  policy  does  rely  upon 
a  sizable  Federal  debt  for  its  operation.  If 
we  retired  the  Federal  debt,  we  would  have 
to  develop  an  entirely  new  monetary  policy, 
but,  beyond  this  point,  It  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  economic  reasoning  in  saying  deferred 
tax  collection  promotes  economic  growth. 

Much  has  been  made  in  recent  years  of 
the  fact  that  our  national  budget  does  not 
differentiate  between  capital  and  noncapital 
expenditiu-es,  and  that  vre  carry  no  capital 
account  to  which  we  relate  the  Federal  debt, 
and  that  certain  other  countries  do  make 
such  a  differentiation  and  calculation.  I 
would  point  out  that  oxir  local  debt  and  even 
a  good  bit  of  our  State  debt  can  be  and  Is 
properly  allocated  to  capital  because  the  ex- 
penditures of  local  and  State  governments 
frequently  are  for  capital  Items,  or  infra- 
structure, as  It  is  sometimes  called  today 
However,  the  bulk  of  our  Federal  expendi- 
tures, being  military,  are  not  properly  capital 
items  and  can  only  be  valued  at  a  dollar. 
For  example,  we  are  generating  over  $7  bil- 
lion In  mUltary  surplus  a  year,  on  which  we 
realize  In  sales  less  than  5  cents  per  purchase 
dollar.  Military  expenditures  wliich  might 
be  classified  as  capital  Items  are  single-pur- 
pose Items;  the  single  purpose,  being  mili- 
tary. Is  therefore  not  of  value  In  the  eco- 
nomic system.  Indeed,  in  many  respects, 
they  diminish  rather  than  increase  real  eco- 
nomic wealth. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  heavily  engaged 
In  private  type  operations.  By  and  large, 
we  do  not  have  oiir  Federal  Government  own 
and  operate  transportation,  power,  and  com- 
munication facilities  which  would  require 
capital  accounting.  I  would  say,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Federal  Government  has  en- 
tered Into  private  type  operations  which 
would  Justify  a  capital  accounting  system, 
to  that  extent  we  should  be  diminishing  the 
Federal  Government's  activities  and  return- 
ing this  operation  to  the  tax  base  and  to  the 
more  efficient  personnel  system  we  enjoy  in 
the  private  sector. 

Llpservice  is  given  to  the  Idea  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  is  stated  that  the  deficits 
created  during  periods  of  cyclical  declines  in 
economic  activity,  with  tax  receipts  based 
upon  Incomes  and  economic  transactions, 
will  be  recouped  from  the  economic  growth 
that  results  from  deferring,  to  a  later  period 
the  obtaining  of  additional  governmental  re- 
ceipts to  meet  the  governmental  expendi- 
tures. I  believe  I  am  correct  In  describing 
this  kind  of  logic  as  lipssrvlce  because.  If 
pressed  to  demonstrate  where  this  recouping 
has  even  occurred,  the  advocates  resort  to 
the  foUowtng  assortment  of  avoidances  and 
arguments  : 

1.  The  debt  would  be  even  greater  if  we 
had  insisted  upon  collecting  the  amount  of 
expenditures  in  present  taxes  because  eco- 
nomic activity  would  have  declined  further, 
or  would  not  have  advanced  so  fast. 

2.  The  debt  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  than  It  was  In  the  year  X, 
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the  year  X  being  a  year  Immediately  frtw^ 
Ing  a  war  when,  for  many  reasons  ti*^" 
lections  had  to  be  deferred  and  bx>tZaT. 
later  years  through  the  device  of  debt 

3.  The  size  of  the  debt  does  not  ^h 
economically  because  we  owe  it  to  omS!!? 
This  is  factually  untrue  because  a^^!!." 
Of  the  debt  Is  always  owned  by  peoolem? 
side  our  society.  It  Is  economically  ub^C 
because  the  ownership  of  the  debt  uTc 
base  of  a  great  deal  of  the  reserves  held^ 
Insurance  companies,  pension  plana  mil 
business  institutions  for  future  contSi 
commitments.  A  reallocation  of  these  ^ 
mitted  reserves  would  amount  to  bott  ' 
political  and  an  economic  revolution.  * 

Students  of  taxation  of  all  shades  of  •«>. 
nomlc  and  political  belief  are  singling  out^ 
Federal  tax  structure,  based  as  it  is  upon  In 
comes  and  economic  transactions,  as  the  bw^ 
nolr   which   is  Impeding   economic  growth 
Some   want  the  structure  changed  to  tm'. 
ther  specific  ends  for  Government  reg\il»ti 
Ing  to  "Improve"  the  economy  by  realloctt 
Ing  our  resources,  rather  than  to  gain  more 
revenue  to  diminish  the  Federal  debt  either 
In   the   aggregate   or   In   ratio   to  the  GNp 
Others    seek   the    reform    In    order   to  ndn 
more  revenue,  believing  that  the  system  hu 
gone  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns.    Some  seek  reform  to  remove  the  bot- 
ernmental  control  already  being  exerted  on 
the  economy  through  tax  policies,  and  some 
believe  that  the  aggregate  take  is  Itself  im. 
pedlng   economic   growth,     still   others  be- 
lieve  that   reform   Is   necessary   because  of 
high  rates  that  damage  Individual  Inltlatlye 
by  substituting  tax  considerations  for  wh«t 
should    be    business    and    Investment   Judg- 
ment.     Some  favor  such  reform  for  reaaoM 
of  efficiency,  others  for  reasons  of  "equity 
However,  Interestingly  enough,  very  imie 
other     than     general     criticism     has    been 
directed    against     the    local    tax    structure 
which  depends  not  upon  economic  activity 
but    rather    upon     accomplished     economic 
growth— the  value  of  property.    It  Is  the  loatl 
tax  which   has   responded  most  remarkablj 
since  World   War  II  to  meet  the    essentlil 
needs,  other  than  defense,  of  government- 
police  and  fire  protection,  schools,  sewers  and 
other  community  facilities. 

A  well-devised  property  tax  promotes 
economic  growth  by  placing  Incentives  on 
proper  property  utilization.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  our  local  property  tax  structures 
cannot  be  improved.  Indeed,  they  can;  but 
It  Is  to  say.  without  much  attention  or 
reform,  that  they  have  responded  nobly 
since  World  War  II  and  It  Is  the  Federal 
tax  structure  which  Is  creaking  and  groan- 
Ing.  And  yet  It  Is  the  Federal  tax  structure 
upon  which  many  political  people  would 
place  an  even  heavier  burden. 

Probably  the  worst  blow  that  the  property 
tax  received  was  the  result  of  the  Federal 
tax  and  debt  management  policy  adopted 
after  World  War  II  which  caused  the  doUar 
to  be  devalued  to  about  50  cents.  The  prop- 
erty tax,  ba.sed  as  it  Is  upon  valuations 
assessed  at  the  time  the  improvements  are 
made  upon  the  land,  was  thrown  completely 
out  of  kilter  by  this  doUar  devaluation. 
However,  the  requirement  that  all  property 
on  the  assessors'  books  be  reassessed  in  terms 
of  the  same  dollar  probably  was  a  reform 
that  had  been  needed  badly  even  if  this 
mafslve  Inflation  had  not  forced  it.  Cer- 
Ulnly  the  communities  which  faced  up  to 
the  challenge— about  80  percent  of  them- 
are  in  much  healthier  fiscal  shape  for  having 
had  to  grapple  with  this  politically  and  me- 
chanically difficult  task  of  reassessment. 
Some  counties  have  come  out  of  this  reform 
with  tax  systems  which  call  for  a  continuing 
reassessment  process,  which  Is  an  excellent 
Innovation. 

Many  who  advocate  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  base  their  syllogism  on  a  false  prem- 
Ise.  They  say  that  certain  States  are  poor 
and,     therefore,     cannot     afford     adequate 
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tchcxAa;  that  local  and  State  equalizations 
1.WS  need  the  assistance  of  Federal  equall- 
Mtions  laws  to  correct  this  deficiency.  In 
orovlng  their  case,  they  refer  to  low  per 
LplU  incomes  oif  the  States  disregarding 
the  fac*  that  public  primary  and  secondary 
education  la  financed  basically  by  property 
taxes,  not  Income  transaction  taxes.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty reveals  that  the  so-called  poor  States 
tit  far  from  poor  and  are  as  cap>able  of 
financing  education  and  community  facilities 
u  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Xhe  efficiency  of  Federal  tax  collections  U 
overrated.  Economically,  Federal  tax  collec- 
tion la  considerably  more  costly  than  that  of 
the  local  propert^y  tax,  which  Is  the  simplest 
of  all  taxes  to  compute  and  collect.  The 
goetB  of  the  Federal  system  are  hidden  be- 
cause they  are  largely  passed  on  to  the  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  who  do  most  of  the 
tax  computation  and  collection  work  for  the 
Federal  Government.  A  corporation  keeping 
t)ook8  and  records  for  tax  purposes  must  pass 
on  the  cost  of  this  tax  collection  process  to 
the  consumer  In  the  price  charged  the  public 
i(X  Its  goods  or  services.  The  tax  collection 
cost  is  paid  as  a  consumer  tax  and  accounts, 
along  with  corporate  and  transaction  taxes, 
for  a  big  item  in  the  Increases  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  Nor  Is  the  property  tax 
regressive,  as  often  stated.  Actually,  It  Is 
quite  progressive  because  ownership  of  prop- 
erty, like  incomes,  are  unequal  among  peo- 
ples. The  progresslveness  comes  from  the 
actualities  of  ownership,  not  from  rates.  In 
many  respects  it  is  more  progressive  than 
the  Federal  Income  tax  with  all  its  exemp- 
tions from  tax  base  and  exceptions  from  high 
rates. 

With  this  long  preamble.  I  now  come  to  the 
question  of  Federal  tax  reform  in  the  88th 
Congress.  First.  I  do  not  believe  there  can 
be  meaningful  tax  reform  for  economic 
growth  unless  we  reduce  Federal  expend- 
itures to  equal  the  amount  of  Immediate 
revenue  loss.  This  Is  not  likely  to  occur,  so 
whatever  is  done  will  result  in  economic 
damage. 

I  posed  the  basic  question  to  Dr.  Heller, 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Secretary  of  the  Treastxry 
Dillon,  and  other  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last  summer 
when  both  these  committees  had  under  dis- 
cussion the  matter  of  the  proposed  quickie 
tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy.  I  received 
no  answer. 

What  will  be  the  economic  impact  of 
marketing  $5  or  $10  billion  in  additional 
Government  bonds  on  top  of  the  $90  bUllon 
annual  refinancing  Job  we  already  have,  to 
take  care  of  the  $5  or  $10  billion  tax  cut 
which  might  be  enacted? 

None  of  the  witnesses  had  come  prepared 
even  to  discuss  the  implications  involved  in 
the  problems  of  debt  management.  Dr.  Hel- 
ler did  agree  that  selling  the  bonds  to  the 
public  would  greatly  minimize  the  sought- 
after  economic  Impact  of  the  tax  reduction. 
William  McC.  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  on  the  other  hand, 
warned  that  If  the  bonds  were  to  be  passed 
Into  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Instead  of 
marketed,  the  Inflationary  forces  resulting 
would  create  serious  economic  damage. 

I  believe  we  must  start  looking  at  tax  sys- 
tems in  their  entirety  If  we  are  going  to  un- 
derstand the  economic  impact  they  have. 
We  must  look  to  their  hidden  costs  and  to 
the  hidden  economic  Impact  they  sometimes 
have. 

The  Investment  dollar  Is  a  very  precarious 
and  fragile  thing;  It  can  so  easily  be  con- 
verted Into  a  consumer  dollar  at  the  whim 
of  the  individual  or.  worse  still,  into  a 
hoarded  dollar  which  truly  Impedes  economic 
growth.  So  precarious  and  fragile  Is  the  In- 
vestment dollar  that  It  Is  the  first  dollar  that 
disappears  when  taxed  too  heavily.     The  next 


dollar  to  disappear  is  the  transaction  dollar, 
the  business  dollar,  and  the  last  dollar  to 
disappear  is  the  consumer  dollar.  The  test 
of  a  depleted  economic  society  is  one  that 
has  In  Its  repertoire  a  tax  upon  salt — the  basic 
human  necessity. 

The  one  tax  which  stimulates  rather  than 
deters  economic  transactions  and  the  best 
economic  usage  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  citizen  is  the  property  tax.  It  also 
permits  and  encourages  the  g;rowth  of  local 
governments.  It  Is  from  these  grass  roots 
that  sustained  economic  growth  comes  upon 
which  the  Central  Government  bases  Its  rev- 
enue for  its  primary  need,  national  defense. 

The  essential  tax  reforms  needed  today  He 
In  attaining  a  better  balance  between  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  tax  structures  and  the 
private  sector  and  between  taxes  and  debt — 
the  charges  levied  against  future  tax  receipts. 
The  easiest  reform  to  attain  Is  lightening  the 
entire  tax  load  by  broadening  the  tax  base. 
Return  to  the  private  sector  those  operations 
which  Government  Is  not  weU  designed  to 
perform.  As  the  tax  base  is  broadened  so 
the  rate  can  be  reduced  without  reducing  the 
total  receipts. 


ANCIENT   HISTORY:    THE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BUDGET 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanLmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  abjection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  critique  of  the  President's 
Economic  Report  which  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record — pages  1156- 
1165 — and  my  remarks  yesterday  on  the 
same  subject — pages  1643-1650 — I  should 
like  to  bring  an  interesting  piece  of  an- 
cient history  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  in  the  Senate,  to 
the  undefined  but  surprisingly  wide- 
spread reading  public  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  those  in  the  public 
at  large  who  read  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  coverage,  if  there  is  any,  of 
tliese  remarks. 

It  comes  from  a  time  when  Congress 
was  worried  about  the  highest  peacetime 
budget  ever  sought  by  a  President,  a  time 
when  economy-minded  Members  of  the 
Congre.ss  sought  to  shave  $2.5  billion 
from  a  budget  calling  for  the  expenditure 
of  $39.7  billion  in  a  single  fiscal  year. 
This  ancient  history  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  80th  Congress, 
the  year  1948. 

The  particular  historical  item  to  which 
I  refer  is  a  report.  House  Report  No.  1361 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  80th  Congress, 
the  only  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Legislative  Budget. 

This  joint  committee  was  created  by 
section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  It  was  to  study  the 
budget  requests  of  the  President  and 
make  recommendation  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  the  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate for  expenditure  in  a  given  year. 
It  was,  in  effect,  to  set  a  legislative 
budget,  to  give  the  Congress  an  overall 
view  of  the  national  expenditures  and 
not  the  piecemeal  type  of  view  which  we 
now  receive. 

Unfortunately,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Legislative  Budget  died  with  the 


80th  Congress.  We  in  the  Congress  lost 
this  excellent  mechanism  for  coming  to 
grips  with  the  realities  of  Federal  ex- 
l>enditures  and  the  country  has  suffered 
by  the  loss.  I  urge  that  we  return  to  a 
system  such  as  the  one  we  enjoyed  so 
briefly  in  those  times  of  ancient  history. 
We  need  a  committee  to  take  a  search- 
ing look  at  the  budget  as  a  whole  and  to 
keep  tabs  on  it  as  a  whole  while  its  parts 
progress  through  the  legislative  mill. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  get  a  rational 
grasp  on  Federal  spending  policy. 

I  am  placing  this  relic  of  a  bygone  day 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  re- 
port, including  its  minority  comments,  is 
short,  only  seven  pages.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  to  get  the  idea  of  how  we  can 
bring  some  order  into  our  thinking  on 
matters  of  Federal  spending. 

REPOBT     of     the     JOOTT      COMlCn-TEE     ON      THE 

Legislative  Budget 
i.  intkoddction 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  contained  In 
section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Legislative  Budget  convened  on  January 
22,  1948,  and  selected  Senator  Styles  Bridges, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, as  Its  chairman.  It  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee  consist- 
ing of  five  members  from  each  of  the  com- 
ponent House  and  Senate  committees  and 
directed  that  group  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Presidents  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1949. 
together  with  all  related  matters,  and  to 
report  Its  findings  to  the  entire  joint  com- 
mittee by  the  date  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  which  Is  Febru- 
ary 15. 

The  memt>ers  of  the  sul>committee  to 
whom  this  task  was  entrusted  are  as  fol- 
lows; Senators  Styles  Bridges,  Chan  Gurney. 
C.  Wayland  Brooks,  Kenneth  McKellar,  and 
Carl  Hayden  from  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations;  Senators  Eugene  D.  MUlikln. 
Hugh  Butler,  Robert  A.  Taft,  Walter  F. 
George,  and  Alben  W.  Barkley  from  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee;  Representatives 
John  Taber.  Richard  B.  Wlgglesworth, 
Charles  A.  Plumley.  Clarence  Cannon,  and 
George  H.  Mahon  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  Representatives  Harold 
Knutson.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  Roy  O.  Woodruff. 
Robert  L.  Doughton.  and  Jere  Cooper  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

At  Its  first  meeting  the  subcommittee  de- 
termined that  In  the  Interest  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient consideration  of  the  problems  before 
it,  the  work  should  be  divided  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  would  devote  themselves  especially  to 
the  problems  of  revenue  which  were  in- 
volved, while  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
would  concern  themselves  principally  with 
problems  of  the  budget,  appropriations,  and 
expenditures. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  Imposes 
the  following  requirements  upon  the  Joint 
committee : 

( 1 )  Due  consideration  of  the  budget  rec- 
onimendatlons  of  the  President. 

(2)  Recommendation  of  a  legislative 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which 
shall  Include — 

(a)  An  estimate  of  overall  Federal  receipts 
for  the  ensiling  fiscal  year;  and 

(b)  An  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year. 

(3)  A  recommendation  for  the  maximum 
amount  to  l>e  appropriated  for  expenditures 
in  such  year,  including  a  reserve  for  deficien- 
cies. 

(4)  A  recommendation  for  a  reduction  in 
the  public  debt  if  estimated  receipts  exceed 
estimated  expenditures. 
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(5)  A  recommendation  to  be  included  in 
a  concurrent  reaolution  which  shall  accom- 
pany the  comaUttee's  report,  expressing  the 
aenae  at  Oangxtma  that  the  public  debt  be  In- 
creased by  the  amoimt  of  the  excess  it  the 
estimated  expenditures  exceed  the  estimated 
receipts. 

The  committee  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  appropriations  for  expenditure  are 
substantially  less  in  amount  than  estimated 
expendltiires  as  contemplated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  difference  between  these 
two  lies  In  the  fact  that  expendltmres  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  IMS  include  not  only  the  new  appro- 
priations which  are  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress for  this  fiscal  year  but  also  funds  which 
are  available  for  expenditure  from  appropria- 
tions which  were  made  In  prior  years  or  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  from  appropria- 
tions which  are  anticipated. 

n.  nvzmrxs  and  rkceipts 
The  President's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  estimates  that  there  will  be  available  for 
expenditure  $44.5  billion.  On  the  basis  of 
the  committee's  studies  of  revenue  poesiblU- 
ties,  it  is  evident  that  this  estimate  is  too 
low  and  that  it  is  reasonable  and  conserva- 
tive to  anticipate  total  revenue  receipts  to 
aggregate  $47.3  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  1949. 
This  Is  the  figure  used  by  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  reporting  the  revenue  bill  of  1948  to 
the  House  (H.  Rept.  1274)  and  adopted  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Budget. 

m.    EXPKMDrrUBKS 

The  total  of  expenditures  recommended  by 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  aggre- 
gates $39.7  billion.  The  President  requests 
new  appropriations  for  1949  in  the  amount 
of  $32.9  billion.  Of  this  latter  amount,  the 
President  estimates  that  only  $28.4  billion  of 
such  new  appropriations  would  actually  be 
expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  and  the  bal- 
ance would  be  expended  in  subsequent  years. 

The  committee  has  made  a  careful  ap- 
praisal of  the  effect  of  the  President's  spend- 
ing program  on  the  national  economy  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949  and  concluded  that  it  should 
be  reduced  from  $39.7  to  $37.2  billion,  or  a 
total  of  $2.5  billion  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures. Naturally,  this  figiire  was  not  arrived 
at  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  numerous  items 
comprising  the  President's  budget,  but  is 
rather  the  Judgment  of  the  Joint  committee, 
based  on  consideration  of  overall  fiscal  policy 
and  budgetary  requirements. 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
reasons  that  impelled  the  committee  in  its 
determination : 

(1)  This  is  the  highest  peacetime  budget 
that  has  ever  been  submitted  for  congres- 
sional consideration. 

(2)  The  spending  program,  as  outlined  in 
the  Budget  dociiment.  contemplates  little  or 
no  reduction  in  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

(3)  This  Budget  recommends  a  total  of 
$5,735  billion  In  new  exi>endltures  for  1949 
for  which  there  exists  at  the  moment  no  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

(4)  This  Nation  is  admittedly  In  grave 
danger  of  runaway  Inflation  which.  If  his- 
torical precedents  are  any  guide  might,  if 
unchecked,  result  in  serious  economic  up- 
heavals. Under  such  conditions,  our  present 
revenues  would  decline  markedly,  resulting 
in  an  Increased  debt  and  increased  taxa- 
tion unless  present  spending  policies  are 
curtailed.  Since  Federal,  State,  and  local 
expenditures  constitute  the  single  greatest 
Inflationary  force  in  our  econcmiy,  these  ex- 
penditures Should  be  curtailed  wherever  dos- 
Blble. 

(5)  For  the  same  reason,  large-scale  ex- 
pansion and  acceleration  of  public  works 
projects  should  be  limited  to  such  fUDjects  as 
are  deemed  urgently  necessary  to  the  public 
Interest. 


(6)  It  Is  obvious  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  should  be  relieved  somewhat  of  the 
burden  of  wartime  taxation.  This  cannot  be 
done  U  Federal  commitments  are  widely  ex- 
panded and  expenditures  are  needlessly  In- 
creased. 

(7)  World  conditions  make  imperative 
heavy  expenditures  ror  foreign  aid  and  na- 
tional defense.  Under  such  circumstances, 
discretion  cautions  us  to  conserve  our  finan- 
cial resources. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that 
the  reduction  herein  proposed  Is  modest  in 
the  extreme  and  should  be  easily  attained. 

IV.     APPROPRIATIONS 

The  President's  budget  message  of  Janu- 
ary 6,  1948.  in  addition  to  proposing  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  of  $32.9  billion  for 
1949,  also  set  forth  anticipated  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  in  the 
amount  of  $8.7  billion.  Out  of  the  $32.9 
billion  proposed  for  1949,  It  is  expected  that 
$28.4  billion,  or  86  percent,  will  be  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949.  The  1948  supple- 
mentals,  $8.7  billion,  include  substantial 
amounts  that  will  not  be  expended  until  the 
fiscal  year  1949.  which  amounts  are  a  part 
of  the  total  expenditure  program  for  1949  of 
$39.7  billion  as  presented  in  the  budget 
document. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  exp)endl- 
tures  in  the  fiscal  year  1946  of  $2.5  billion  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  reductions  in  ap- 
propriation estimates  of  approximately  $2.8 
billion.  Tiiese  reductions  may  be  made 
either  In  the  estimates  for  1949.  $32.9  bil- 
lion, or  that  portion  of  the  1948  supplemen- 
tals,  $8.7  billion,  which  is  actually  intended 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

V.     CONCLUSIONS 

The  committee  has  determined  as  a  result 
of  its  deliberations  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949:  ' 

(1)  The  estimate  of  receipts  is  $47  3  bil- 
lion. 

(2)  The  estimate  of  recommended  ex- 
penditures is  $37.2  billion. 

(3)  (a)  The  maximum  amount  recom- 
mended to  be  appropriated  against  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1949,  $32  9 
billion,  is  $30.9  billion. 

(b)  The  maximum  amount  recommended 
to  be  appropriated  against  the  supplemental 
budget  estimates  for  1948,  $8.7  billion  is 
$7.9  billion. 

(4)  The  reserve  for  deficiencies  recom- 
mended is  $.225  billion. 

(5)  The  public  debt  should  be  reduced  by 
a  portion  of  the  excess  of  Federal  receipts 
over  expenditures,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$2.6  billion. 

Summary 
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Draft  on  concurrent  reaolution 
The  accompanying  concurrent  resolution, 
presented  in  compliance  with  the  law,  pro- 
vided &£  follows : 

"Resolved  by  the  Hov^e  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress,  based  upon  presently 
available  information,  that  revenues  during 
the  period  of  the  fiscal  year  1949  will  ap- 
proximate 47.3  billion  dollars  and  that  ex- 


amount  not  more  than  2fl.8  biiMon  d^w? 
would  be  in  consequence  of  appronrSw 
hereafter  made  available  for  oblteit^l  . 
ch  fiscal  year."  "'»g«tlon  la 

(The  text  of  the  Legislative  Rcorganli»tw 
t  of  1946  creating  the  Legislative  Bu!^^ 
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•Sec.    138.    (a)    The   Committee  on  »»» 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  adp1\^ 
priatlons   of   the   House   of   Reprewa^-T 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Oobi  ' 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
duly  authorized  subcommittee*  thereof  'J! 
authorized  and  directed  to  meet  Jolnu,^ 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  Con 
grcEs  and  after  study  and  consultation  Hv 
ing  due  consideration  to  the  budget  recom 
mendations  of  the  President,  report  to  UMiJ 
respective  Houses  a  legislative  budget  for  th» 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  Including  the  estiinated 
overall  Federal  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
such  year.    Such  report  shall  contain  a  reT 
ommendation  for  the  maximum  amount  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  In  such  yetr 
which  shall  include  such  an  amount  to  bt 
reserved  for  deficiencies  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  such  committees.     If  the  erti 
mated  receipts  exceed  the  estimated  expend! 
tures.  such  report  shall  contain  a  recom" 
mendation  for  a  reduction  In  the  public  debt 
Such  report  shall  be  made  by  February  is 

"  {  b)  The  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  t 
concurrent  resolution  adopting  such  budget 
and  fixing  the  maximum  amount  to  beao- 
proprlated  for  expenditure  In  such  year  k 
the  estimated  expenditures  exceed  the  esU- 
mated  receipts,  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  include  a  section  substantially  as  Xol 
lows:  'That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congre« 
that  the  public  debt  shall  be  Increased  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  exceed  the  estimated  receipts  such 
amount  being  $ .'  " 

MiNORiTT  Views 

The  undersigned  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Legislative  Budget  are  unable  to  subscribe  to 
the  above  report. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  re- 
quires the  recommendation  of  a  legislative 
budget  and  provides  for  its  preparaUon  and 
submission  after  an  analysis  and  study  of 
such  pertinent  data  as  shall  be  available  to, 
or  procurable  by,  the  agency  charged  with  its 
formulation  and  presentation.  There  ha« 
been  no  such  analysis  or  study.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Joint  committee  was  called  together 
after  its  organization  meeting  and  without 
intervening  hearings,  discussions,  inquiriet, 
or  Investigation,  was  asked  to  adopt  a  legisla- 
tive budget  in  definite  amounts  without 
Justifications  or  itemization  of  any  kind.  We 
cannot  Join  in  such  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

No  legislative  budget,  logically  premlaed, 
can  precede  a  detailed  study  of  the  estimates 
And  such  study  under  established  procedure 
cannot  be  undertaken  and  completed  in  time 
to  meet  the  February  15  dateline  designated 
in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  This 
was  conclusively  evidenced  in  the  abortive 
attempt  to  enact  a  legislative  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Due  to  lack  of  au- 
thoritative data,  arbitrary  amounts  were 
proposed  and  the  two  Houses  bogged  down 
in  hopeless  disagreement  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  law  was  ignored  and  the 
mandatory  provision  of  the  statute  was  dis- 
regarded and  no  legislative  budget  was  rec- 
ommended. With  that  failure  to  carry  out 
the  express  provisions  of  the  law  still  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  country,  we  are 
unwilling  to  Ije  parties  to  the  adoption  of  an 
arbitrary  recommendation  which  due  to  lack 
of  information  on  which  to  t>ase  a  Jiistiflable 
conclusion  will  be  Just  a«  ineffectual  and 


fully  as  drastic  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 

the  law. 

Xhe  budget  prop>oaes  expenditures  of  $39.7 
bilUoa.  Of  that  anx>unt  $11.3  billion  woxild 
be  from  funds  heretofcwe  appropriated,  or 
vet  to  be  appropriated,  for  the  current  and 
prior  fiscal  years.  The  balance  of  $28.4  bil- 
lion would  flow  from  ai>propriatlons  rec- 
ommended for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  including 
iin  amount  for  contingencies,  and  including 
in  the  totals  $1.7  billion  for  the  liquidation 
of  prior  year  contract  authorizations.  This 
would  leave  a  net  amount  for  expenditures 
from  the  1949  appropriations,  susceptible  of 
curtailment,  of  $27.7  billion. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  committee  pro- 
poses a  reduction  in  expenditures  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion. It  affords  no  Indication  of  the  yielding 
sources  or  the  specific  items  from  which  such 
reductions  are  to  be  made  The  report 
notably  falls  to  take  into  consideration  any 
expenditure  demands  not  contemplated  by 
the  Budget,  the  approval  of  which  would 
necessitate  deeper  drafts  upon  pending  ap- 
propriation requests  in  order  to  effect  the 
$2.5  billion  goal  recommended  in  the  pro- 
posed resolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ap- 
proval already  has  been  given  to  such  un- 
predlcted  and  unbudgeted  expenditure 
demands. 

To  atUin  the  objective  of  the  $2.5  billion 
reduction  recommended  by  the  majority  re- 
port would  entail  reductions  in  the  requested 
appropriations  many  times  the  amount  of 
such  objective  t>ecause.  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  the  proposed  reduction  refers  to 
expenditures  from  appropriations,  and  ap- 
propriations almost  universally  exceed  the 
expenditures  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  their  avaUabUity.  To  illustrate,  while  the 
Budget  proposes  new  appropriations  for  1949 
of  $32.9  billion,  expenditures  therefrom  dur- 
ing 1949  are  estimated  to  be  $4.5  billion  less 
Obviously,  therefore,  to  effect  an  expenditure 
reduction  of  $2.5  billion,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  appropriations  to  which 
such  reduction  would  be  applied  by  a  much 
larger  amount.  The  question  is.  Where  would 
such  an  appropriation  reduction  be  made 
without  harm  to  the  public  interest?  The 
Joint  committee  does  not  know;  we  do  not 
know;  nor  does  anyone  know.  And  no  one 
can  know  definitely  until  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  to  study  the  estimates  and  con- 
ditions affecting  them. 

To  subscribe  to  a  fixed  total  reduction  at 
this  time,  therefore,  with  every  constituent 
factor  (including  total  prospective  appro- 
priations and  expenditures,  overall  Federal 
receipts,  tax  reduction  and  foreign  aid)  un- 
determined and  undeterminable,  would  be 
obviously  absurd  and  nothing  short  of  an 
indefensible  subterfuge. 

In  the  al>sence  of  any  attempt  to  make 
the  Budget  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  applicable  or  workable,  we 
shall  continue,  as  we  have  In  the  past,  to  ex- 
amine the  appropriation  requests  in  accord- 
ance with  long-established  procedure  and 
advocate,  or  Join  in  advocating,  any  econo- 
mies that  appear  to  be  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest. 

Clarence  Cannon. 
Geohge  H.  Mahon. 
Jere  Cooper. 
John  D.  Dingeix. 
Harrt  R.  Sheppard. 
Noble  J.  Grecobt. 
Carl  Hatden. 
Albert  Thomas. 

AlMX  J.  FORAND. 

Job  Hendricks, 
icicbakl  j.  kirwan. 
Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Joe  B.  Bates. 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 
Albkkt  Gorz. 
johm  j.  roonxt. 
John  E.  Fogartt. 
Walter  A.  Ltnch. 
Herman  P.  Eberhartex. 
Henrt  M  Jackson. 


TO    EQUALIZE    TAXATION    ON    RE- 
DEMPTION OF  PREFERRED  STOCK 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recx>rd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  srentleman  from 
Nebraska  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  day  introduced  an  amendment  to 
.section  302 (b'  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  dealing  with  the  income- 
tax  treatment  of  the  proceeds  received 
in  redemption  of  preferred  stock  which 
provides  that  to  the  extent  the  said  pro- 
ceeds do  not  exceed  the  amount  paid  in 
to  the  corporation  on  the  issuance  of 
such  stock,  the  proceeds  shall  be  treated 
as  a  distribution  in  part  or  full  payment 
in  exchange  for  the  stock  and  not  as  a 
dividend. 

Preferred  stock  is.  in  reality,  a  cross 
between  common  stock  with  its  charac- 
teristics of  ownership  and  bonds.  Un- 
der the  law,  in  certain  cases  redemption 
of  preferred  stock  is  treated  for  tax  pur- 
poses as  the  return  of  capital,  in  others 
this  redemption  of  the  same  stock  is 
treated  as  dividends  and  taxed  accord- 
ingly. Those  preferred  stockholders  who 
either  own  no  common  stock  or  whose 
common  and  preferred  stock  are  held 
in  widely  varying  proportions  fall  into 
the  first  category.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  stockholders  who  own  the  common 
and  preferred  stock  of  a  corporation  in 
what  is  called  "substantially"  propor- 
tionate ratios  fall  into  the  second  cate- 
gory. This  denies  the  idea  that  one  man 
may  have  two  distinct  relationships  with 
a  corporate  entity.  For  example,  this 
same  reasoning  is  not  applied  to  an  in- 
dividual who  holds  both  the  common 
stock  and  the  bonds  of  a  corporation  and 
whose  bonds  are  paid  off,  so  long  as  the 
bonds  represent  true  indebtedness  and 
the  equity  capital  is  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  corporation. 

My  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  would  end  this  capricious  dis- 
tinction between  the  treatment  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  redemption  of  preferred 
stock  in  the  differing  situations  cited 
and  would  permit  this  stock,  Insofar  as 
it  represents  capital  invested  in  money 
or  goods,  to  be  treated  as  a  return  of 
capital. 

The  present  taxation  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  redemption  of  pre- 
ferred stock  as  dividend  income  turns 
some  corporations,  especially  closely  held 
family  corporations,  to  debt  financing 
rather  than  equity  financing  when  fur- 
ther investment  is  needed.  A  change  in 
the  system  of  taxation  of  the  redemption 
proceeds  of  paid-for  preferred  stock 
would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  mak- 
ing equity  financing  more  attractive  to 
the  corporation  and  would,  in  the  long 
run.  produce  greater  tax  revenues. 

The  taxation  of  capital  return,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  interest  or  dividends 
paid  on  that  capital,  is  contrary  to  our 
Constitution.  This  amendment  would 
assure  proper  tax  treatment  for  the  re- 
demption of  all  preferred  stock. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extr«meous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Nebraska  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
important  keys  to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try is  the  education  and  training  which 
we  provide  for  our  young  people.  1  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  aid  and  encourage  those  seeking  train- 
ing, either  academic  or  occupational,  at 
the  post-high  school  level.  The  mech- 
anism which  I  have  selected  is  a  tax 
credit,  for  through  such  a  mechanism 
we  are  able  to  avoid  the  major  objections, 
and  I  believe  that  they  have  substance! 
to  educational  aid  as  proposed  in  other 
forms. 

In  brief  my  bill  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  30  percent  of  the  amount  spent 
by  a  taxpayer  for  tuition,  fees  or  serv- 
ices to  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  occupational  training  or  retraining. 
There  is  an  upper  Umit.  $450,  to  the 
amount  of  this  credit  in  any  1  year.  It 
might  be  taken  either  by  a  student  who 
is  putting  himself  through  college  or 
vocational  school  or  by  a  parent  or  ben- 
efactor who  is  supporting  such  a  student 
in  his  education. 

This  bill  joins  the  provisions  and  sup- 
plants two  similar  measures  which  I 
offered  in  the  87th  Congress.  I  have 
joined  the  two  because  the  mechanism  to 
be  used  is  identical  and  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  give  a  greater  emphasis 
to  vocational  and  occupational  training 
as  an  aspect  of  our  educational  system. 
Education  and  training  of  an  individual 
after  his  high  school  years  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  build  the  skilled  labor  force 
which  America  needs  to  keep  moving  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  must  encourage 
those  who  have  the  ability  to  get  further 
training  to  meet  the  demanding  tasks 
which  a  modem  civilization  poses  for  its 
citizens.  This  tax  credit  will  act  as  such 
an  encouragement.  We  can  also, 
through  the  use  of  this  credit,  give  aid 
which  will  help  the  individual  student 
meet  his  expenses  and  give  impetus  to 
his  parents  or  others  to  afford  this 
outlay. 

My  bills  limit  the  application  of  this 
tax  credit  to  education  beyond  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  level.  This  same 
approach  might  have  application  in  the 
lower  educational  levels,  as  well.  In  any 
event,  this  approach  offers  very  real 
assistance  to  education  while  maintain- 
ing in  the  individual  the  choice  of  which 
institution  will  receive  this  indirect  ben- 
efit from  the  Ctovemment.  By  channel- 
ing aid  in  this  way,  through  the  uncon- 
trolled discretion  of  individuals,  each 
making  his  choice  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  believes  is  the  best  for  his  situation, 
we  can  avoid  the  threat  of  Ctovemment 
control  which  normally  follows  upon 
direct  Government  aid  while  encourag- 
ing and  aiding  a  worthwhile  goal, 
the  education  and  training  of  our  people. 
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INCREASED  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  ALL  TAXPAYERS  AND 
TAX  RELIEP  FOR  THOSE  ATTEND- 
ING INS'lTrUTlONS  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ON  FEBRUARY  5.  1963 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  two  pieces  of  legislation 
which  are  designed  to  provide  much- 
needed  tax  relief  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation.  Tomorrow  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  this  House  will  begin  exten- 
sive public  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  a  tax  cut.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  committee  will  give  this 
body  the  opportunity  of  acting  upon  a 
program  of  tax  reduction  which  will  be 
both  meanin^ul  to  every  American  citi- 
zen and  fiscally  responsible. 

It  is  essential  that  we  act  responsibly 
on  any  program  of  tax  relief.  The  mail 
which  I  am  receiving  from  my  constit- 
uents, and  I  am  sure  most  of  the  com- 
munications which  my  colleagues  are 
getting,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
"holding  the  line"  on  nondefense  spend- 
ing before  we  proceed  to  reduce  Federal 
revenues. 

Therefore,  in  proposing  my  program  of 
tax  relief  I  do  so  with  the  philosophy 
that  the  Congress  must  act  to  cut  down 
deficit  financing  and  reduce  the  threat 
of  an  inflationary  trend  in  our  Nation's 
economy.  We  cannot  afford  the  con- 
tinuing luxxuT  of  "charging"  our  debts 
to  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
every  individual  and  every  business  is  in 
need  of  Federal  tax  relief.  The  first 
meas-u-e  I  have  introduced  today  would 
provide  a  tax  cut  which  every  taxpayer 
could  easily  understand  and  appreciate. 
I  propose  that  the  personal  income  tax 
exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  be  increased 
from  $600  to  $900. 

The  $600  personal  exemption  has  been 
in  effect  since  1948.  and  since  that  time 
the  cost  of  living  has  cut  deeply  into  the 
famUy  pocketbook.  We  have  seen  the 
consumer  price  index  rise  23.5  percent 
in  14  years.  It  continues  to  rise.  It 
would  appear  that  a  $300  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  is  necessary  to 
restore  individuality,  strength,  and  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  American  family 
budget. 

Today  I  also  have  reintroduced  legis- 
lation amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his 
education  or  the  education  of  his  spouse 
or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

Only  last  week  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  which,  if 
adopted,  would  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers over  $5  billion  in  a  5-year  period. 

There  is  no  question  that  "education 
is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  freedom 


and  progress"  as  the  President  pointed 
out.  We  are  living  in  times  which  de- 
mand that  every  person  must  develop  his 
or  her  best  talents  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  we  cherish. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  tax  relief  for  those 
who  are  seeking  to  develop  their  talents 
at  the  university  level.  Such  assistance 
would  help  the  individual  help  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  prompt  and 
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attractive   available   use,   including  «, 
nancing  small  businesses;  second  h 
greater  amounts  of  funds  available  f* 
gifts  to  institutions  which  contribuL  ♦ 
the  social  and  economic  develoompm  JS 
cur  Nation;  third,  have  greater  iSL 
and  a  larger  estate  upon  which  Pedw^ 
taxes  would  be  applicable.  ^ 

Appreciation  or  increases  in  the  vai,,. 
of  capital   is  not  income.    So  long 

favorable  consi,ieraton-br6l^e"nTo  mu    anyone  wouw'aS'ertlhM  "."prS" 

in     it-j!    value     ic     iry^r^r^^       ITT-       '^'•UOn 
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LIQUIDATION  OF  FROZEN  CAPITAL 

AND  REINVESTMENT  IN  MEDIUM 

TERM  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  BEERMANN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wiison]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  9, 1963, 1  introduced 
H.R.  257,  a  bill  to  encourage  liquidation 
of  frozen  capital  assets  and  reinvest- 
ment of  a  substantial  portion  thereof  in 
mediimi  term  Government  bonds  bear- 
ing a  low  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  legislation 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  our  national  economy  as  well  as 
the  citizen  investor. 

Very  considerable  sums  of  private 
funds  for  which  no  present  similar  in- 
centive exists  would  be  made  available 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  The  use 
of  these  funds  would  involve  Interest 
rates  much  below  those  currently  pre- 
vailing, resulting  in  substantial  annual 
savings  to  the  Treasury— $30  miUion  is 
the  Initial  anual  potential.  The  probable 
duration  of  tenure  of  securities  issued 
under  the  proposal  would  result  in 
lengthening  U.S.  Treasury  bond  maturi- 
ties to  a  significant  degree. 

Current  inflationary  forces,  perni- 
ciously influencing  the  price  level  of  cap- 
ital assets,  would  be  subject  to  strong 
neutralizing  pressures.  Trustees,  con- 
servators and  other  court-appointed  of- 
ficers could  discharge  their  duties  with 
greater  skill,    since   prudence   would   no 

longer  be  costly.  Commitments  in  medi- 
um term  Government  .securities  would  no 
longer  lack  any  apparent  justification. 
A  new  and  dynamic  source  of  equity 
capital  for  investment  in  our  expanding 
economy  wouldl  be  developed  from  pay- 
offs at  maturity  or  from  surrendered 
bonds.  A  tremendous  fund  of  support- 
ing venture  capital  in  private  hands 
would  be  created  which  would  cushion 
the  national  economy  in  times  of  dras- 
tically declining  prices.  Bonds  re- 
deemed and  funds  committed  at  such 
times  would  have  a  more  immediate  and 
salutary  stabUizing  effect  than  the  much 
slower  process  of  Government  pump- 
priming. 

The  incentive  of  preserving  one's  sav- 
ings and  the  produce  of  his  enterprise 
would  be  restored  to  the  investor  He 
could  be  expected  to:  First,  have  his  cap- 
ital liquid  for  commitment  to  the  most 


in  its  value  is  income.  We  mainUil! 
that  when  the  capital  is  sold  the  mS 
does  not  produce  income,  since  »! 
money  or  other  valuable  consideration 
received  in  exchange  is  presumably  of  nn 
greater  value  than  the  capital  sold  in 
othrr  words,  the  taxpayer  is  clearly  Z 
better  off  after  the  sale  than  he  was  im^ 
mediately  before.  When  there  has  bi^ 
inflation,  the  so-called  capital  Sn 
may  not  be  even  a  real  gain  in  capital 
For  example,  if  the  owner  of  a  capiuS 
asset  sells  it  today  for  twice  as  many  of 
today's  dollars  as  the  number  of  dollars 
he  paid  for  it  in  1940,  he  is  not  one  bit 
better  off  since  today's  Is  worth  in  pur 
chasing  power  about  half  as  much  as  the 
1940  dollar.  When  the  Government 
takes  one-fourth  of  such  flctitious  ap- 
preciation.  it  is  clearly  imposing  a  capital 
levy,  not  an  income  tax  at  all.  Since  the 
iiJlation  was  caused  by  the  Government 
itself,  the  tax  is  particularly  unfair. 

This  capital  levy  was  one  of  the  weap- 
ons by  which  it  was  proposed  to  "soak 
the  rich"  at  a  time  when  "redistribution 
of  wealth"  was  one  of  the  prime  objec- 
tives of  the  administration  in  power. 

The  present  tax  on  long-term  capital 
gains  is  certainly  unjust  and  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  investors.  They  are  dis- 
couraged from  making  long-term  invest- 
ments because  of  the  present  long-term 
capital  gains  treatment.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  for  the  average  investor  to 
put  his  capital  in  a  long-term  investment 
and  leave  it  there  indefinitely,  ignoring 
possible  advantages  that  there  may  be 
in  transferring  his  capital  to  another 
security  because  of  changing  conditions 
or  circumstances.  However,  the  present 
long-term  capital  gains  treatment  al- 
most forces  him  to  ignore  sound  invest- 
ment  principles.  The  natural  effect  of 
this  is  to  discourage  long-term  invest- 
ment and  for  those  who  do  venture  into 
the  field  threatens  them  with  investment 
problems  to  which  they  should  not  be 
exposed. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  American  investors  in  corporate 
stocks  now  have  over  $200  billion  in 
unrealized  capital  gains,  a  large  portion 
of  which  represents  paper  profits  which 
they  refuse  to  take  because  of  the  high 
current  rate  of  the  tax  on  long-term 
capital  gains.  They  can  simply  hold 
these  until  death  and  there  will  be  no 
capital  gains  tax  imposed. 

The  long-term  capital  gains  tax  pres- 
ently yields  the  U.S.  Treasury  no  rev- 
enue of  consequence— less  than  $1'2  bU- 
Uon  a  year. 

Independent  surveys  indicate  that 
the  Treasury  tax  take  from  the  long- 
term  capital  gains  tax  would  more  than 
double  if  the  rate  were  drastically  re- 
duced. 


Mr,  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlMnan 
from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  SatloiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnwn 
r^ebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  talk  briefly  today  on  something 
which  is  very  Important  to  me.  and  I 
hope  is  important  to  this  great  body  of 
the  Congress.  My  subject  is  conserva- 
tion and  enjojrment  of  our  American 
heritage  of  outdoor  resources. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  in  the  first 
lession  of  the  85th  Congress  to  sponsor 
the  outdoor  recreation  resources  review 
bill.  That  legislation  was  enacted  by 
the  85th  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  As 
a  result,  there  was  immediately  estab- 
lished the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission,  on  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve. 

For  3  years  this  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion studied  many  phases  of  our  Na- 
tion's outdoor  recreation  resources.  It 
submitted  its  report  a  year  ago  in  Janu- 
ary. In  that  report  the  Commission 
made  many  recommendations  concern- 
ing our  great  outdoor  heritage.  I  am 
personally  concerned  in  seeing  that  cer- 
tain of  these  reconunendations  are  car- 
ried out.  I  hope  that  other  Members  of 
this  great  Chamber  will  also  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  encourage  the  acceptance 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations. 

Only  two  of  those  recommendations 
so  far  have  been  implemented.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  creation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, made  up  of  the  heads  of  several 
Federal  departments.  This  is  a  fine 
start,  but  it  is  just  that — only  a  start.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  carried  out. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  and  I 
each  introduced  a  bill  on  January  14 
which  would  provide  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  with  additional  authori- 
ties which  It  needs  to  effectively  operate 
as  envisioned  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  I  hope 
that  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
will  be  given  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 
I  refer  to  the  bills.  H.R.  1762  and  H.R 
1763. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  emphasizes  that  the 
key  elements  In  the  total  effort  to  make 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  are  private 
enterprise,  the  States,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment. It  recommended  that  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
one  of  cooperation  with  the  States 
through  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance. It  further  recommended  that 
such  financial  assistance  should  be  in 
the  form  of  grants  for  not  only  planning, 
but  for  land  acquisition  and  development 
of  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  are  very 
important  recommendations.  I  think  we 


need  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out  and 
that  they  are  carried  out  promptly.  The 
longer  we  delay,  the  higher  will  be  the 
price  tag  for  lands  and  facilities  needed 
to  provide  for  the  90  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  engage  in  some  form  of  out- 
door recreation  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Every  day.  one  is  aware  of  desirable 
recreation  lands  being  taken  for  indus- 
trial development,  highways,  urban  ex- 
pansion, and  many  other  purposes. 
Some  of  these  beauty  spots  and  natural 
areas  must  be  tagged  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people. 
Open  spaces  with  green  vistas  and 
sprinkling  waters  must  be  set  aside  in 
areas  in  which  people  are  located — with- 
in easy  driving  distance  from  our  m.etro- 
poUtan  areas.  We  need  to  preserve  some 
of  our  swamps  and  marshes.  We  need 
to  preserve  some  of  our  lakeshores  and 
river  areas.  We  need  to  preserve  some 
of  our  mountain  areas  and  beaches. 
True,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  some,  but  the  longer  we  delay, 
the  higher  the  price  tag.  Wliat  is  needed 
is  a  fiscally  sound  program  for  financing 
these  natural  areas  for  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  considering  a  broadening 
of  the  legislation  which  was  considered, 
but  not  enacted  in  the  87th  Congress. 
I  refer  to  the  Land  Conservation  Fund 
bill.  H.R.  11177.  which  I  sponsored  last 
year.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  conferences  on  the  broadening  of 
this  legislation  have  been  held  with  con- 
servation groups,  recreation  groups,  in- 
dustry groups.  Federal  agencies,  and 
others. 

Four  monttis  have  passed  since  the 
close  of  the  87th  Congress.  This  seems 
like  ample  time  to  revise  almost  any  kind 
of  bill.  I  do  not  understand  the  delay. 
The  importance  of  this  legislation  re- 
quires that  it  be  considered  promptly 
and  enacted  by  this  Congress.  Naturally. 
the  Congress  cannot  consider  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  high  time  the  administra- 
tion makes  a  move. 


GRUMMAN  SPACE  FLIGHT  CENTER 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsui 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Vak  Pilt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  own  remarks  the 
address  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia.  the  Honorable  Georgs 
P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Grumman  Space 
Flight  Center,  located  at  Bethpage.  Long 
Island,  on  February  4,  1963. 

Chairman  Millers  address  follows: 
Remarks    or    the     Honorable    George    P. 

Miller,    Chairman.    House    Science    and 

ASTRONATmCS   COMMrTTEB 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  participate  In  the  dedication  of  tills 
Impressive  addition  to  the  many  structures 
that  bear  the  name  Grumman. 


It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  fitting  to 
regard  tilts  occasion  as  scnmethlng  more  than 
the  dedication  of  a  building  alone.  Rather 
It  should  also  be  an  occasion  dlstlnc:ul&hed 
by  the  dedication  of  the  people  who  wlU 
spend  many  hours  of  their  lives  working 
here,  to  achieve  the  ultimate  suoceas  of  our 
manned  lunar  landing  prograin. 

We  can  dedicate  here  something  infinitely 
more  important  than  stone,  mortar,  and 
steel.  We  can  make  here,  though  symboli- 
cally, an  avowed  dedication  of  American 
I>eople. 

We  can  make  here  an  irrevocable  conunlt- 
ment  to  the  future  of  this  Nation  In  space 
and  to  the  community  of  this  world.  And 
we  can  willingly  submit  ourselves  here,  with- 
out pretension,  to  the  obligations  that  we 
as  Americans  have  placed  upwn  ourselves. 

We  have  undertaken  wiiat  has  been 
described  as  the  greatest  adventure  conceived 
by  men — manned  flight  to  the  moon  and  re- 
turn. It  is  a  task  that  will  Involve  enormous 
national  energies  and  resources,  both  mate- 
rial and  human. 

Our  goal  and  timetable  have  been  set  by 
the  President.  We  have  planned  a  program 
to  achieve  those  objectives  that  demands 
unqualified  success  In  every  aspect  of  it. 

You  of  Onunman  have  undertaken,  in  as- 
suming the  respcnslblUty  for  the  lunar  ex- 
cursion module  for  Project  ApoUo,  a  task 
of  monumental  proportions.  It  is  you  at 
Grumman  who  must  mn^y  it  possible  tar 
our  astronauts  to  leave  their  orbiting  rocket 
lor  the  lunar  surface  and  return  safely. 

It  Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  history 
of  your  company  that  Grumman  should  be 
assigned  such  &  critical  and  vital  role.  The 
annals  of  aviation  are  filled  with  the  epics 
of  American  pilots  in  Grumman-buUt  air- 
planes whose  heroism  and  sacrifices  often 
made  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat,  success  and  failure. 

It  was  the  contribution  of  Grumman,  of 
the  people  who  worked  to  produce  outstand- 
ing aircraft.  Their  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, in  a  significant  sense,  made  pos- 
sible much  of  the  outstanding  success  in  the 
air  experienced  by  our  Navy  In  World  War  II. 

Now  you  have  made  a  transitton  to  space 
vehicles.  It  is  a  tribute  to  President  Towl 
and  his  associates  that  Grumman  Is  ap- 
proaching with  confidence  and  faith  this  new 
age  of  space  filght  and  all  the  difficult  tech- 
nical problems  that  must  he  solved.  Cer- 
tainly, this  new  buUding  and  a  wiUlngness 
to  invest  company  funds — $&  million — to 
build  it.  Is  a  manifestation  of  that  faith. 

I  am  sure  that  part  of  that  beUeX.  that 
faith,  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  self-inter- 
est. In  practicing  our  philosophy  of  personal 
freedom  and  private  enterprise  we  accom- 
pUsh  two  vital  purposes :  the  preservation  of 
our  Ideals  and  the  provision  of  our  material 
welfare.  We  are  a  closely  knit  people.  Each 
citizen,  each  company,  contributes  In  some 
measure  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  commimlty  and  of  the  Nation 
in  the  achievement  of  Its  chosen  objectives. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  the  decision  to 
build  this  Space  Flight  Center  was  motivated 
by  something  more  than  the  sole  desire  of 
Grumman  to  gain  technical  advantage  in  the 
competition  for  space  business.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  have  decided  to  go  into  space,  to  go 
out  to  the  moon  for  reasons  that  Include  but 
transcend  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  there,  too. 

True,  the  military  facts  of  life  in  space  are 
evei-pressing.  We  in  Congress  are  certainly 
aware  that  our  flights  Into  space  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  strength  to  defend  our 
right  to  be  there. 

And  we  Intend,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  to 
provide  the  means  to  enhance  that  strength. 

But,  the  point  is  this:  I  dont  think  that 
we  of  today  are  any  different  in  spirit,  daring, 
courage,  and  resourcefulness  than  were  o\ir 
frontier  forefathers.  What  made  the  people 
of  a  100  years  ago  leave  the  relative  security 
of    the    eastern    communities    and    farms? 
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What  made  them  wUUng  to  challenge  the 
hasarda.  tta«  hardahlp.  and  often  violent 
death  In  the  great  trek  weat? 

A  hunger  for  land?  An  escape  from  eco- 
nomic depreaalon?  A  release  from  reUgloua 
persecution? 

Surely,  It  was  all  of  these  and  probably 
many  more.  But  In  addlUon  to  these  tem- 
poral and  mundane  reasons  was  another  rea- 
son that  they  all  had. 

It  waa  a  promlae  of  a  bright  tomorrow. 
It  was  a  hope  that  over  the  western  horizon 
was  a  new  life,  a  new  future  that  would 
give  to  their  children  a  far  better  world 
than  the  one  into  which  they  were  bom 

These  hardy  people  probably  knew  spe- 
clflcally  much  leas  about  the  problems,  the 
danger,  they  were  to  face  in  venturing  west- 
ward than  we  do  in  going  out  into  space. 
But  they  went.  So,  too.  for  the  same  and 
more  reasons,  we  will  go,  too. 

But  now,  penetrating  the  unknown  is  a 
deliberate,  coordinated  national  effort,  rather 
than  a  spontaneous  surge  of  Individuals  as 
It  was  then.  The  Oovemment  Is  asking 
Congress  for  fT.a  billion  to  explore  space  of 
which  $6.7  billion  will  be  for  NASA  pro- 
grams. $1.6  billion  will  be  for  military  space 
programs,  and  the  remainder  divided  be- 
tween the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

But,  as  large  as  that  budget  request  Is. 
NASA  is  requesting  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  $66  billion  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  spend  to  maintain  a  strong,  pro- 
gressive mUltary  defense.  And  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  technology  that  NASA  Is 
acquiring,  the  striking  Innovations  of  applied 
science  that  NASA  is  accomplishing  will  un- 
questionably contribute  greatly  to  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  defense  forces. 

What  Is  partlciilarly  significant  Is  that 
about  90  percent  of  the  NASA  fiscal  year 
1964  appropriation  will  be  spent  through 
contracts  with  industry.  The  effect  of  such 
expenditures  will  surely  be  reflected  In  al- 
most every  aspect  of  our  economy.  New 
Jobs,  new  businesses,  new  materials,  new 
techniques— )f  the  past  is  any  crlterlar-wlU 
come  into  being.  These  wlU  be  the  tenglble 
results  of  NASA's  activities. 

The  intangibles  may  offer  even  greater 
benefits  to  the  future.  You  of  Grumman 
are  no  doubt  faced  with  the  continuing 
problem  of  employing  scientific  and  tech- 
nical p>eople  of  greater  and  greater  com- 
petence, to  meet  the  challenges  of  space 
research. 

The  urgent  demands  of  our  national  space 
program,  in  the  few  short  years  It  has  been 
xmderway,  for  well-trained  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  engineers,  has  already  been  re- 
flected In  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  country,  from  the  primary  grades 
through  the  graduate  degree  level. 

Great  efforts  by  educators  and  academic 
planners  are  being  expended  to  not  only  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  science  and  engineering 
graduates,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cators themselves  of  all  grades,  but  also 
to  excite  the  interest  of  youngsters  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  to  seek  a  pro- 
fessional career  in  technology  or  research. 

I  can't  think  of  any  other  resource  more 
important  to  the  future  of  this  country  than 
rigorous  and  demanding  educational  systems. 
We  need  people  who  have  been  well- 
grounded,  and  thoroughly  trained  both  In- 
tellectually and  professionally. 

We  need  more  superior  people  who  have 
baen  trained  how  to  think,  how  to  use  their 
minds,  and  how  to  apply  their  talents.  These 
are  the  kind  of  people  you  need  here  at 
Grumman  in  the  Space  Flight  Center  If  you 
are  to  achieve  the  success  you  confidently 
expect. 

These  are  the  people  we  need  throughout 
our  entire  society,  not  only  In  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology  but  also  In  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts.    The  drive  for  techno- 


logical superiority  must  not  leave  us  as  cul- 
tural paupers. 

We  must  not  fall  by  choice  into  the  same 
intellectual  traps  that  now  restrict  or  limit 
by  government  decree  the  philosophical  de- 
velopment of  the  Russian  people. 

Instead  we  must  continue  to  encourage 
and  foster  In  every  way  possible  the  breadth 
and  depth  we  try  to  maintain  In  our  ap- 
proach to  education.  It  U  more  people  of 
higher  scholastic  achievement  that  we  need 
Not  an  Increase  in  emphasis  on  science  and 
technology  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
dlscipUnes. 

Two  weeks  ago,  my  committee,  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  con- 
ducted the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  its  scien- 
tific advisory  panel,  whose  membership 
includes  14  outstanding  scientists  and  edu- 
cators, such  as  Dr.  James  A.  Van  Allen  of  the 
Iowa  state  University.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge 
of  California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Dr  Pred  L.  Whipple  of  the  Smithsonian 
Astrophyslcal  laboratory.  1  would  like  to 
quote  from  Dr.  Van  Allen's  remarks  before 
the  committee.    He  said : 

"This  matter  of  manned  lunar  exploration 
Is  an  undertaking  of  truly  heroic  proportions 
It  provides  a  graphic  test  of  our  national 
technical  capabilities  and  our  national  forti- 
tude and  integrity.  I.  for  one.  would  be  most 
distressed  to  see  the  United  States  shrink 
from  this  challenge." 

I  would  say  that  Dr.  Van  Allen  Is  unques- 
tionably correct  In  stating  that  the  Nation 
has  accepted  In  the  lunar  program  a  chal- 
lenge that  win  sorely  test  every  virtue  and 
Ideal  for  which  we  stand.  I  would  also  em- 
phasize that  it  Is  a  challenge  that  is  freely 
chosen  without  reservation. 

This  was  demonstrated  last  year  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  without  a 
dlsMntlng  voice  the  authorlcatlon  for  the 
NASA  budget  of  more  than  $3.7  billion 
This  House  action  Is.  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  unprecedented  In  conslderlnif 
a  budget  request  of  that  size. 

The  American  people  are  convinced  that 
we  must  explore  space.  And  they  expressed 
clearly  and  firmly  this  conviction  through 
their  elected  representatives. 

:nius  the  people  look  to  Congress  and  to 
NASA  for  the  assurance  that  our  national 
space  program,  especially  the  manned  lunar 
landing,  wUl  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
vigor  possible.  And  In  turn.  Congress  and 
NASA  look  to  private  Industry  In  order  to 
achieve  In  practical  terms  all  of  our 
objectives. 

Since  Sputnik  I  took  us  by  surprise  people 
at  home  and  abroad  have  been  and  are  wait- 
ing to  see  how  the  United  States  has  met  and 
will  meet  the  challenges  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  space.  We  have  long  claimed  loud  and 
clear  to  be  the  technological  leader  of  the 
world.  And  we  were  then  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  "put  up.  or  shut  up- 
Well,  we  have  put  up— more  than  100  sat- 
ellites In  orbit  since  January  31,  1958.  We 
have  sent  five  men  out  Into  space  three  In 
orbit.  We  have  made  scientific  discoveries  In 
space,  such  as  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belts 
that  have  aroused  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  professional   people   everywhere. 

We  have  given  freely  to  all  nations  the 
benefits  we  have  already  gained— our 
weather  sateUlte  data,  our  communications 
sateUlte  facilities,  and  the  use  of  our  navi- 
gation satellites.  I  think  we  have— again- 
proved  our  claim. 

And    It    was    possible    only    through    the 
Imagination,  the  energy,  the  aggressiveness, 
and   the  competence   of  American   industry 
These  are  achievements  in  which  we  all  can 
be  proud. 

But,  they  are  only  part  of  primitive,  early 
beginnings,  the  Infant  toddling  steps  of  a 
new  era.  There  never  will  bo  a  time  when 
we  as  a  nation  can  afford  the  luxury  of  bask- 
ing In  the  sun  of  self-congratulation.  The 
chaUenges   In  space   that    we  face   now    as 
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monumental  as  they  may  be,  are  onlv  i^  f 
steps  forward   toward  a  future  no  on.  l!* 
envision.  "•  c*n 

I  congratulate  you  of  Grumman  for  w»,. 
achlevemente  In  aviation.  I  congratS 
you  for  your  foresightedness  In  buUdli^^ 
Space  Flight  Center.  And  I  expect  ^  ^ 
not-too-distant  future  to  congratulate  v™! 
for  providing  the  means  by  which  the  S 
Americans,  in  a  Grumman  module  a«¥»r 
pUsh  one  of  the  oldest  dreams  of  m^k^' 
to  reach  the  moon.  '^^na— 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  COLLEGE 

EDUCATION 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemto 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  hlu 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  all  of 
the  talk  about  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing opportunities  for  young  people  to 
attend  college,  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  incentives  that  can  be 
provided  through  the  Federal  tax  laws 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that  will 
allow  a  special  income-tax  deduction  for 
the  expenses  of  a  college  education. 

It  is  a  simple  and  certain  method  of 
easing  the  burden  of  coUege  expenses 
and  it  can  be  enacted  speedily. 

Of  all  of  the  programs  the  Federal 
Government  might  adopt  to  encourage 
higher  education,  I  believe  this  is  the 
most  practical  and  the  most  helpfiU 

My  biU  will  permit  the  student,  his 
parents,  or  any  other  Individual  who  is 
paying  the  expenses  of  a  college  student 
to  deduct,  up  to  $1,000  each  year,  the 
actual  cost  of  tuition,  books,  special  fees 
and  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
living  at  a  college  and  the  cost  of  living 
at  home. 

My  bill  would  lift  a  tremendous  bur- 
den from  young  people  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  support  themselves  while  studying. 
It  would  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  for  parents  of  modest 
means  who  wish  to  send  their  children 
to  college. 

In  addition.  I  believe  it  would  encour- 
age thousands  of  people  in  the  higher 
income  brackets  to  give  assistance  to 
deserving  but  needy  youngsters. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  bill  is  more 
generous  than  others  that  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

Some  of  them  propose  a  tax  credit  for 
a  percentage  of  the  expenses  of  a  college 
education.  Some  of  them  propose  a  de- 
duction for  tuition  or  books  only,  or  s 
deduction  so  limited  that  it  would  have 
little  value  to  the  persons  most  in  need 
of  help.  There  are  other  systems,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  are  only 
halfway  measures. 

If  we  truly  wish  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist our  bright  youngsters  in  college,  we 
should  make  the  most  Lberal  allowance 
so  that  most  of  the  expenses  of  attending 
the  average  college  will  be  covered 


CUBA 
Mr.    CRAMER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   CRAMER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
concerned,  as  I  have  been  for  some  time 
now,  over  the  inability  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  come  forth  with  a  basic  policy, 
an  effective  plan  of  action,  to  rid  this 
hemisphere  of  the  Castro  and  Commu- 
nist menace. 

Neither  I,  nor  the  people  of  America, 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  on-again  off- 
again  approach  in  dealing  with  Castro 
that  the  administration  has  apparently 
adopted.  And  neither  I,  nor  the  people 
of  America,  want  to  wait  until  the  1964 
presidential  campaign  for  further  dra- 
matic action  by  the  administration  di- 
rected toward  ridding  this  hemisphere 
of  the  Communist  menace.  Yesterday. 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  227 
calling  for  implementation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

This  will  be  the  second  of  many  re- 
marks I  intend  to  make  on  the  Cuban 
situation.  I  am  doing  so,  because  I  am 
concerned. 

Concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  our 
record  of  failure  in  dealing  with  Castro 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. Concerned  because  this  adminis- 
tration is  apparently  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  Commimist  exchange  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  for  the  Khrushchev  doc- 
trine in  this  hemisphere.  Concerned 
because  there  is  in  existence,  only  90 
miles  from  our  shores,  a  Communist  na- 
tion whose  military  might  is  second  only 
to  ours  in  this  hemisphere.  Concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  great  travesty 
continues  because  of  the  acquiescence 
by  inaction  of  this  administration. 

In  the  fall  of  1960.  when  It  became 
abundantly  clear  that  Castro's  true  colors 
were  red  and  thousands  of  refugees  had 
already  swarmed  to  Florida's  shores,  I 
proposed  what  I  considered  to  be  two 
logical  and  initial  steps  necessary  to  rid 
this  hemisphere  of  the  Castro  menace. 
First,  I  proposed  the  recognition  of  a 
free,  non-Communist  refugee  govern- 
ment-in-exile; and.  secondly,  a  military 
blockade  of  Cuba  to  halt  the  inshipment 
of  arms  and  war  materiel.  Although  we 
have  recently  witnessed  a  quarantine 
which  was  too  quickly  lifted,  we  have  yet 
to  see  initiated  any  real  efifort  to  unite 
and  back  the  Cuban  refugees  living  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in  order 
to  win  back  the  freedom  of  Cuba.  This 
is  an  effort  which  is  essential  if  Castro 
is  to  eventually  be  toppled  and  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles  freed. 

The  President,  in  a  dramatically  staged 
address  to  the  Cuban  refugees  in  Miami's 
Orange  Bowl  recently,  pledged  that  the 
flag  of  the  invading  forces  will  once  again 
hang  in  Havana.  How  does  the  Presi- 
dent propose  to  do  this?  Mail  it  to  Cas- 
tro and  hope  he  will  change  his  colors  by 
flying  it? 

I  do  not  say  this  to  be  facetious.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  is  becoming  disturbingly 
clear  that  Cuban  refugees,  should  they 
again  attempt  to  invade  Cuba,  would 
fail  so  long  as  they  remain  disunited  and 
unsupported. 
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Unless  the  various  Cuban  refugee  fac- 
tions are  united  under  a  cwnmon  banner, 
they  will  remain  Ineffectual.  And  the 
obvious  way  to  unite  them  Is  by  recog- 
nizing a  Cuban  govemment-in-exile.  It 
is  an  exiled  government,  with  the  help  of 
the  United  States,  that  could  and  prop- 
erly should  become  the  instrument  be- 
hind the  forces  which  will  someday 
regain  their  freedom  on  Cuban  soil. 

In  a  query  to  the  State  Department 
In  March  of  last  year,  I  asked  why,  in 
view  of  Candidate  Kennedy's  support 
during  the  campaign  for  the  recognition 
of  a  Cuban  government-in-exile,  no  ac- 
tion along  these  lines  has  been  taken  sub- 
sequent to  his  election. 

I  received  the  following  in  reply  from 
the  State  Department: 

The  recognition  ol  a  government  of  Cuba 
in  exile  at  this  time  is  not  in  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  becaxise  neither 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  nor  any  other 
government  could  then  represent  U.S.  In- 
terests before  the  Castro  regime.  Were  a 
government  In  exile  formed,  and  should  the 
United  States  recognize  such  a  government, 
the  United  States  would  have  to  look  to  that 
government  and  not  the  Castro  government 
for  the  fulfillment  of  Cuban  obligations. 

I  had  been  laboring  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  had  withdrawn  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Red  Cuba  while  all  this 
time,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  continuing  to 
transact  business  with  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment, through  a  middleman. 

I  must  submit  the  State  Department's 
reply  as  a  classic  example  of  the  fuzzy 
thinking  going  on  in  this  administration. 

Where,  then,  does  this  coimtry  stand 
today  regarding  Cuba?  The  naval  quar- 
antine was  prematurely  withdrawn  in 
that  reliable  sources  tell  us  that  missiles 
may  still  be  hidden  in  the  caves  of  Cuba's 
moimtainous  provinces  because  of  the 
lack  of  actual  inspection.  In  future  re- 
marks, I  will  point  out  where  these  mis- 
siles could  be  hidden — that  can  only  be 
disproved  by  adequate  inspection,  par- 
ticularly with  our  poor  intelligence  facil- 
ities in  well  guarded  western  Cuba. 

Castro,  as  a  result  of  the  quarantine,  is 
more  firmly  entrenched  than  ever  before 
and  he  has  had  suggested  U.S.  assur- 
ances that  this  country  will  guarantee 
his  island  against  invasion. 

President  Kennedy  has  announced 
that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our 
missiles  from  Turkey,  and  naturally 
poses  the  question  whether  this  is  an 
aftermath  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  Another 
concession? 

Cuba  continues  to  be  an  armed  and 
highly  effectual  Russian  mibtary  instal- 
lation, a  disturbing,  undisputed  fact. 

And.  the  most  unfortunate  link  on  this 
long  chain  of  disturbing  elements,  we 
have  paid  through  lost  tax  revenues  and 
other  gimmicks  indemnity  to  a  foreign 
power  by  ransoming  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invaders. 

Under  an  administration  that  appar- 
ently has  more  respect  for  histrionics 
than  history,  the  Presidents  brother  has 
reopened  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  an 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  history  of  that 
abortive  invasion. 

"No  air  cover  was  promised."  is  the 
latest  cry  of  our  image -conscious  admin- 
istration. "Not  true, "  say  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  reliable  witnesses  and  invaders. 


I  am  at  this  time,  under  unanimous 
consent,  inserting  the  following  editorials 
on  this  subject  in  the  Rxcokd: 

[  From  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Jan.  B,  1963 ) 

Now  What's  thi  Polictt 
Adlal  Stevenson,  VS.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  Soviet  Deputy  Premier 
VasUy  V.  Kuznetsov  have  called  It  quits. 
Their  efforu  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  the 
Cuban  problem  have  reached  an  Impaase. 
This  end  could  have  been  foretold  when 
the  United  States  too  hastUy  lifted  Its  naval 
blockade  of  Cuba  before  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  had  carried  out  his  promise  to 
remove  his  nuclear  missiles  and  bombers 
from  the  Island  under  International  Inspec- 
tion. With  no  club  hanging  over  their 
heads,  the  Soviets  felt  free  to  welsh  on  their 
promises.  The  United  States  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  all  the  offensive  weapons  were  re- 
moved, nor  are  there  any  assurances  that 
they  won't  be  returned. 

To  be  sure,  some  missiles  and  bombers 
were  removed.  But  there  are  still  some 
16.000  to  17.000  Russian  troops  In  Cuba  who 
appear  to  be  running  Pldel  Castro's  military 
establUhment,  the  second  largest  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  island  Is  stlU  In 
the  hands  of  a  Moscow-run  Conmiunlst  re- 
gime and  poses  a  sharp  threat  to  hemispheric 
security. 

The  question,  then,  Is  what  next  In  Cuba? 
Officially  the  answers  are  mushier  than  the 
swamps  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

President  Kennedy  has  promised  to  try  to 
halt  Communist  subversion  of  Cuba's  neigh- 
bors. He  told  the  ransomed  invasion  prison- 
ers In  Miami  that  "the  Cuban  people  shall 
someday  be  truly  free."  He  dldnt.  however, 
date  this  promissory  note.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  says  that  the  immediate 
future  of  Cuba  "Is  not  easy  to  predict."  but 
adds  that  "this  hemisphere  cannot  accept 
a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  penetration  by  forces 
from  ouUlde  our  hemisphere."  He  terms 
Cuba  "unfinished  business." 

These  pronouncements  have  a  dreamlike 
quality  about  them  which  leaves  the  Impres- 
sion that  If  we'll  Ignore  Cuba  It  wUl  Just 
disappear;  that  the  passage  of  time  alone 
will   neutralize    the   Conununlst   threat. 

Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  one  school  of 
thought  In  Washington  that  holds  that  the 
leadership  in  Cuba  Is  so  torn  l>etween  pro- 
Moscow  and  pro-China  forces  that  Castro, 
or  perhaps  a  replacement,  will  emerge  as  a 
"Hto-llke  Communist.  Presimaably  such  a 
leader  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  nations. 
One  report  has  It  that  President  Ooulart 
of  BrazU  Is  attempting  to  wean  Castro  away 
from  his  Moscow  ties  In  return  for  hemi- 
spheric economic  aid. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  ever  entertain  such  an  approach. 
After  the  recent  treachery  In  which  Castro 
permitted  Cuba  to  become  a  missile  base 
from  which  much  of  the  hemisphere  was 
placed  under  nuclear  threat,  he  cant  be 
scrubbed  clean  again  no  matter  how  stiff 
the  brush. 

Second,  the  theory  that  Castro  can  be 
weaned  away  from  Moscow  Is  the  wildest 
kind  of  speculation.  Cuba  Is  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  military  slave  of  Russia,  costing 
Khrushchev  a  million  dollars  a  day.  Any- 
one who  believes  he  Is  going  to  give  up  this 
Investment  without  a  struggle  Is  as  fuzzy- 
headed  as  those  who  believe  that  Castro  may 
be  a  Tito  In  disguise. 

It  should  be  the  announced  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  free  Cuba  of  Its  Communist 
rulers  within  the  shortest  period  possible. 
If  It  Is  not  to  be  done  by  direct  military 
action,  then  it  must  be  achieved  by  aU  means 
short  of  war.  All  the  economic  and  poUtlcal 
resources  at  the  command  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  must  be  brought 
to  bear  to  resolve  the  issue  as  quickly  as 
possible. 
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The  people  ot  Cuba  Indeed  must  be  truly 
free.  But  time  alone  will  not  looeen  the 
Commiinlst  grip.  Nor  will  wUhTul  thinking. 
Cubs  will  be  freed  only  by  dedicated  effort. 
We  already  have  wasted  too  much  time. 


(Fr<Nn  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Jan.  14,  1963] 
TR>  OaxATsm  Wbong 

President  Kennedy  apparently  has  closed 
the  bocdu  on  the  ransoming  of  the  Cuban 
prisoners.  But  whether  anyone  approves  or 
disapproves  paying  blackmail  to  a  Commu- 
nist bandit,  evidence  continues  to  mount 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  has  been 
engaged  In  one  of  the  most  devious  and 
slippery  operations  the  Federal  Government 
has  ever  iindertaken. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  the  adminis- 
tration contended  that  it  was  In  no  way  In- 
volved. Insisting  that  successful  release  of 
the  prisoners  would  be  a  "private  effort  by 
private  citizens."  It  sought  to  lead  the  pub- 
lic to  believe  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  ransom  pot; 
that  the  Nation's  food  processors  and  phar- 
maceutical houses  were  voluntarily  donating 
$53  million  worth  of  goods  with  no  pressure 
from  the  Oovernment. 

This  obviously  was  not  the  truth.  The 
Kennedy  administration  was  up  to  its  neck 
In  the  operation.    And  still  is. 

Now  It  has  come  to  light  that  the  Gov- 
ernment not  only  contributed  to  the  ransom 
payments  but  broke  its  own  trade  embargo 
on  Cuba. 

When  It  came  time  to  add  up  the  supplies 
V3.  producers  had  "donated,"  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  foods  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  Fidel  Castro's  demand.  So  tne  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  agreed   to  chip  In 


talk  on  the  whole  proceedlngB  can  hardly 
fail  to  undermine  public  confidence.  Can 
the  people  ever  again  accept  the  administra- 
tion's word  as  fact? 

It  is  bad  enough  to  pay  ransom.  Duplicity 
is  even  worse.  I 

(Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Jan.  9, 1963) 

Cuba  :  Back  to  the  Becinnikg 

The  last  faint  hope,  if  there  ever  was  any, 
that  United  Nations  Inspection  teams  could 
InsTu-e  Cuba's  offensive  disarmament  appar- 
ently has  vanished 
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Senator  Kemncth  B.  Keating.  Reoubu^,. 
of  New  York,  has  Issued  a  warnlnR  that^' 
Cuban  situation  "remains  highly  «im«^ 
and  he  further  observed  that  the  V^tL 
States  has  "lost  what  was  our  most  p~io!2 
asset  in  the  crisis — the  Initiative."         "^'"w* 


Despite  removal  of  thoee  "weapons  of  of 
fense'  from  Castro  Cuba,  there  remain. ^J 
the  Uland  a  well  armed  force  of  Communi.f 


led    Cubans   and  Russian   troops      Cub*  i 
guarded  by  rings  of  antiaircraft  mlssUesand 
there  is  good  reason   to   believe  Red  forol 

...^ ^»ave  short-range  atUck  missiles  which  co^ 

Where  does  that  leave  us?     What  Is  the     !^*    brought   to    bear   against   Guantanamo 


score  since  last  October  22,  when  President 
Kennedy  ordered  the  blockade? 

Some,  perhaps  most,  possibly  all,  Soviet 
missiles  capable  of  use  against  the  United 
States  have  been  removed. 

Some,  apparently  about  one -fourth,  of 
Russia's  personnel  have  returned  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Cuban  invasion  forces  captured  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  have  been  ransomed  and  re- 
turned to  Florida. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  all  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  are 
solidly  behind  U.S.  efforts  to  keep  world  com- 
munism out  of  this  hemisphere. 

Is  this  enough?  Can  we  now  relax?  Will 
the  OAS  retain  its  solidarity  behind  us  on  the 
strength  of  these  accomplishments? 

We  think  not.  on  all  three  counts. 

As  matters  stand,  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
the  Soviet  from  promptly  shipping  new,  or 
the  same,  intermediate  range  missiles  back 
to  Cuba. 

With  the  wickedly  efficient-looking  anti- 
aircraft missiles  recently  on  display  in  Ha- 
vana, aerial  surveillance  Is  gcMng  to  be  In- 


Naval  Base. 

Senator  Keating's  views  of  the  Cuban 
problem  are  significant  from  this  stand 
point:  It  was  the  New  York  solon  who  flrst 
pinpointed  presence  of  long-range  rockets 
on  the  island.  He  was  demanding  counter- 
action long  before  President  Kennedy  re 
sponded  to  this  threat  with  his  blockade 
order. 

Senator  Keating  has  obviously  dependable 
sources  of  information  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  State  Department  and  Department 
of  Defense  are  similarly  informed. 

But  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  a  flrm 
policy  has  been  developed  to  cope  with  post- 
blockade  Cuba.  We  have  been  told  that 
some  exchanges  have  taken  place  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  regarding  conUnued 
presence  of  Russian  troops  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  have  also  been  told  that  no  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  effecting  their 
removal. 

Instead,  the  possibility  looms  that  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  will  use  his  Cuban  position  u 
a  bargaining  point  toward  forcing  the  United 
States  to  accept  some  form  of  UJJ.  admin- 
istration in  Western  Berlin. 


P».u««ziv  «i  «^icuiiurc  «»Kreea  w  cnip  m  creaslngly  difficult  and  dangerous  And  'stratlon  in  Western  Berlin.  Had  President 
5  million  pounds  ^  "urplus  dried  milk  and  undoubt^ly.  should  misslle^n?mng  sTS^s  Kennedy  retained  the  initiative  acquired  b, 
is  preparing  to  send  15  million  pounds  more,     ^galn  be  built,  a  great  deal  mjfi  car?  would     e^tablUhing  the  blockade.  It  would  have  been 


The  surplus  milk  is  owned  by  the  U.S.     be  taken  to  disguise  them  from  ^rial  dis 
taxpayers,  who  paid  for  It  through  the  farm      covery. 


*ub«ldy  program.  It  is  an  express  declara- 
tion of  policy  by  Congress  that  no  surplus 
food  be  sent  to  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

Administration  officials  sidestep  this  dec- 
laration by  arguing  that  the  dried  milk  con- 
tribution Is  not  a  "govemment-to-govem- 
ment  deal"  since  the  milk  was  first  turned 
over  to  the  American  Bed  Cross.  Thus  the 
specious  argtmient  goes  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  not  giving  the  milk  to 
Castro,  the  Red  Cross  is. 

Furthermore,  Government  officials  say  that 
the  Bed  Cross  expects  the  Cuban  Families 
Conunlttee  to  raise  the  funds  to  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  any- 
one who  thinks  the  Conunittee  will  raise 
•3300,000  to  pay  for  the  milk  is  kidding 
himself.  It  couldnt  even  raise  the  $2,900,- 
000  Castro  demanded  for  the  60  prisoners 
released  last  summer.  This  money  had  to 
be  rounded  up  by  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  and  General  Lucius  Clay  to  pre- 
vent the  ransom  deal  from  falling  through 
at  the  last  moment. 

But  If  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
been  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's dried  milk  supply  it  has  been 
equally  casual  about  breaching  its  embargo 
regulations. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  revealed  that  in- 
cluded in  the  ransom  cargo  are  some  $4,200,- 
000  worth  of  goods  which  private  suppliers 


possible  to  roll  back  the  Russians  even  fur 
ther  Insofar  as  Cuba  Is  concerned. 
There  are  unmistakable  signs  that  Soviet  Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  static  situation 

submarine  bases  are  being  buUt  In  Cuba  °"  ^^*  troubled  island.     There  Is  no  sign 

A  number  of  Soviet  military  and  technical  ^^-  ^^^^^7  contemplates  an  antl-C&stro 
personnel,  estimated  as  high  as  17  000  re  'evasion  or  even  another  version  of  the  Bay 
main  In  Cuba  to  train  and  supervise  military  °'  ^'^®  attack.  On  the  contrary,  all  signs 
forces  and  w««ftr>rnirw  t>,<.r»  point    to    a     hands-off    attitude    In    hope 

Castro  will  "fall  of  his  own  weight"  or  that 
Russia  will  become  weary  of  supporting  this 


forces  and  weaponry  there 

THIS  may  not  add  up  to  any  Immediate 
threat  to  the  United  States.  But  can  the 
same  be  said  for  the  rest  of  the  American 
States? 

Both  as  a  base  for  Ideological  and  subver- 
sive penetration  of  Latin  America,  and  as  a 
possible  staging  point  for  military  excur- 
sions against  Central  and  South  American 
States,  Cuba  Is  distinctly  a  threat. 

Neither  the  OAS  nor  the  United  States  can 
be  content  with  the  situation  as  It  Is. 

Now  that  we  have  full  OAS  support,  we 
should  make  the  fullest  use  of  it.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  for  ub  again  to  move  first 
and  then  have  the  OAS  come  along  with  a 
vote  of  conndence.  What  we  do  now  should 
In  every  way  be  a  Joint  operation. 

If  we  must  relmpose  a  blockade,  or,  more 
politely,  a  quarantine,  and  that  seems  likely, 
it  should  be  done  with  full  OA3  sanction  and 
as  much  actual  participation  as  our  neigh- 
bors are  able  to  provide. 

Every  step  that  we  talce  to  tighten  the 
screws  to  bring  about  an  end  to  Soviet  dom- 
ination of  Cuba  should  be  a  Joint  action. 


highly  expensive  parasite. 

There  Is  not  even  a  suggestion  that  a 
more  Intense  economic  war  will  be  waged 
against  the  Castro  Cubans  or  that  any  effort 
will  be  made  to  pull  the  fangs  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  troops  on  the  Island. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  Senator  Keating's 
report  that  Communist  forces  In  Cuba  are 
10  times  better  equipped  militarily  now  than 
they  were  last  spring.  Castro,  Keating  as- 
serted, "has  144  missile  launchers.  24  bases 
and  500  antiaircraft  missiles,  some  of  them 
the  most  modern  in  existence,  and  20,000 
troops." 

This  force  creates  understandable  concern 
in  Latin  America  as  well  as  among  Intelligent 
North  Americans.  It  is  Illogical  to  suppose 
that  the  Communist  organization  will  per- 
mit it  to  rust  for  lack  of  use. 

If  it  has  proved  anj'thing,  the  Castro 
problem  demonstrates  the  danger  of  inaction 
inherent  in  a  policy  of  "wait  and  sec.  "  That 
is  the  reason  Senator  Keating's  warnings 
will  be  regarded  seriously  and  with  hope 
If  we  act  now  to  get  the  OAS  moving,  we     that  they  spur  the  State  and  Defense  De 


would  be  forbidden  to  sell  to  CubaThe     '^^'®^®  ^^  *^*"  sustain  the  sense  of  urgency     partments    Into    more   positive    action   cal- 


llat  covered  nutritional  dietary  foods,  vet- 
erinary pharmaceuticals,  pesticides,  labora- 
tory glassware,  petroleum  Jelly,  surgical 
rubber  gloves,  optical  Instnunents,  and  re- 
frigeration equipment  parts.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  however,  was  persuaded 


that  led  to  such  unanimity  last  fall. 
such  urgency,  we  feel.  Is  Imperative. 


And 


[Prom  the  Tampa  Times,  Jan.  15.  1963) 
The  Final  Solution  Is  Missino 
The  Joy  and  some  resentment,  over  ran- 


culated  to  defeat  Castro  and  drive  Khru- 
shchev out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
permanently. 


to  Issue  export  licenses  for  these  supplies  somlng  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners,  their 

even  though  they  were  on  the  embargo  list,  relatives  and  release  of  another  89   Cubans 

Undoubtedly  the  Kennedy  administration  and   Cuban-Americans   should    not   detract 

feels  that  "himianltarianlsm"  Jtistlfled  its  tram  the  central  fact  that  the  problem  In 

role  In  the  ransom  deal.     But  its  double-  the  Caribbean  is  far  from  solved. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Price,  today,  for  15  minutes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dttlski  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Short  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beermann.)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HOEVEN. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grabowski  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MITLTER. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  February  7, 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

357.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Colvunbia  Alcoholic  BeveraRe 
Control  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

359.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C. 
Berry  and  others";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII,  pub- 
lic bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  States  and  communities 
In   preventing    and    combating    mental    re- 
tardation through   expansion   and   Improve- 
ment of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled    children's    programs    through    pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  Infant  care 
for    Individuals    with    conditions    associated 
with  chlldt>€arlng  which  may  lead  to  mental 
reurdatlon,  and  through  planning  for  com- 
prehensive action  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  3387.  A     bill     to     compensate     range 
users    for    authorized    range    Improvements 
where  land  Is  taken  to  be  devoted  to  Federal 
nonmUltary  use;   to  the   Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3388.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
transfer  of  sliver  bullion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comnoittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEERM.\NN: 
HJt.  3389.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 


car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  3390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIKLD: 

H.R.  3391.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  without  requiring  the 
owners  or  operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  extra  compensation  paid 
customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   BOW: 

H  R.  3392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  certain  other  expenses  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  3393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees  or  services  to 
certain  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  for  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  3394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  redemptions  of  pre- 
ferred stoclc;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

HR.3395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 16,  1957  (71  Stat  372),  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  San  Angelo  Federal  rec- 
lamation project.  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R.  3396.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  lands  to  Morristown  National  Historical 
Park.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3397.   A    bill     to     amend    the    Federal 

Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 

for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  3398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 

Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fiu^her  for 

the  prevention  of   accidents  In  coal  mines; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

ByMr.HEALEY: 

H.R  3399.  A  bill  to  assLst  the  several  States 
In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospltal  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  may  be  received  by  an  Individual 
while  receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HR.3401.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  provisions  thereof  which  would 
otherwise  expire;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H  R.  3402.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  population  flgtues  for 
the  year  1960  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  annual  Immigrant  quotas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3403.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as 
to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  ^ot  used 
In  any  year  shall  be  made  available  to  Im- 
migrants In  oversubscribed  areas  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3404.  A  bin  to  permit  an  individual 
to  obtain  coverage  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  it 
was  performed,  if  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  employment  and  such 
individual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 

H.R.  3405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2 
additional  years  the  present  provisions  per- 
mitting the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  3406.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  lor  the  operation 
of  Washington  National  Airport  and  DuUes 
International  Airport  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a 
Washington  Airports  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  3407.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  through  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Judicial  review 
of  agency  orders  concerning  biological  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3409.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
» 1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30  percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3411.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  old-age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  aged 
blind,  or  disabled  otherwise  payable  to  an 
Individual  thereunder  shall  not  be  reduced 
on  account  of  certain  Increases  In  any  in- 
surance benefits  to  which  such  individual  is 
entitled  under  title  II  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3412.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (When  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  pavable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3413.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
*!^^.w?^""*^  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
eligible  for  the  retirement  income  credit 
housewives,  disabled  individuals,  and  other 
individuals  who  are  ineligible  for  such  credit 
by  reason  of  the  10-year  work  test;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  repair,  maintenance,  alterations  and 
additions  to  his  residence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  3415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realis- 
tic definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 92,400  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  «■ 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3417.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tips  and 
gratuities  received  from  customers  of  an  In- 
dividual's employer  may  be  Included  as  part 
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of  such  IndlTldual's  wages  for  old-age.  sur- 
vivor*, and  dlMbUlty  Inauranoe  purposes;  to 
the  Commlttoe  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ur.  MILLS: 
HJt.  3418.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Houdng  Act   to  prohibit   the  Inclusion   of 
drapmles  and  carpeUng  as  part  of  the  mort- 
gage Mcurlty  in  the  case  of  Federal  Housing 
Admlntetratlon  Insured  mortgages  covering 
multlfamily  rental  housing  projects;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  8419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
widow's  insurance  benefits  at  age  50  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  is  permanently  and 
totally  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MTJLTER: 
H  J*.  3430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  fix  the  premium  for  the  in- 
surance of  cooperative  housing  mortgages  at 
the  minimum  permissible  level  (one-fourth 
of  1  percent  per  annxmi) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  34ai.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  Inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  granting  of  survivor 
annuities  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  certain  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  3422.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  503, 
84th  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  annuities  for 
the  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers who  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  3423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures for  contractor  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
^HJl.  3424.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  retired 
Federal  officers  and  employees  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  fee  for  admission  to  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  and  monuments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  3425.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  include  as  credit- 
able   service    certain    service    performed    by 
emergency  relief  project   employees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  FUCINSKI : 
HH.  3426.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(b)(3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibit- 
ing   the    certlflcatlon,    as   bargaining   repre- 
sentative of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of 
a  labor  organization  which  admits  to  mem- 
bership, or  is  affiliated  with  an  organization 
which    admits    to    membership,    employees 
other   than    guards:    to    the    Committee    on 
Bducation  and  Labor. 

HJl.  3427.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realis- 
tic definition  of  "disability"  for  purposes  of 
the  disability  freeze,  and  to  liberalize  the 
coverage  requirements  for  such  freeze  and 
for  disability  insiirance  benefits;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  schol- 
arships received  by  a  student  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  (regardless  of  such  stu- 
dent's relaUonship  to  the  taxpayer)  in 
detemiining  whether  he  is  the  taxpayer's 
dependent  for  Income  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 


cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  an  employer  who 
employs  older  persons  in  his  trade  or  busl- 
ncEs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  3432.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  enrolled  to  practice  before  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  Indicate  that 
fact  on  his  professional  stationery  and  In 
customary  professional  insertions  in  direc- 
tories, publications,  etc  :  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  i 

ByMr.ROBISON:  | 
HJl.  3433.  A  bUl  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  granting  of  survivor 
annuities  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  certain  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  3434.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  career  status  by  ap- 
pointment of  certain  qualified  substitute 
rural  carriers  of  record  to  fill  vacancies  on 
rural  routes  on  the  basis  of  noncompetitive 
examinations;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  1 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  | 

H.R.  3435.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
♦900  the  income  tax  exemption  allowed  each 
taxpayer,  and  for  each  dependent;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HJl.  3436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  i 

By  Mr.  SIBAL:  \ 

HJl.  3437.  A  bUl    to  grant    the   consent    of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  and  other  affected  States,  to  enter 
Into    a   compact    relating    to    the    taking    of 
action  to  bring  about  Improvement  In  com- 
muter and  other  passenger  Bervlces  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  3438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondischargeablllty  of  taxes  In  bankruptcy 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3439.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  In- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3440.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
a  State  or  of  a  Federal  court  shall  be  eligible 
to  practice  before  all  administrative  agen- 
cies;   to   the   Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3441.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2254 
Of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  in  ref- 
erence to  applications  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  by  persons  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  Judgments  of  a  State  court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3442.  A    bin    to   amend    section   3231 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  reaffirm  the 
Jurisdiction  of  State  courts  to  enforce  State 
statutes  prohibiting  subversive  activities    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3443.  A  bill  to  amend  section  64(a)  (2) 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3444.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3445.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  the  bar  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  practice  before  all  courts 
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of  appeals  and  distrtet  courts  of  th«  n-.. 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  jLlS^*** 
HJl.  3446.  A  biU  to  amend  tUle  ,8^ 
united  States  Code  so  as  to  a^low  co^J^ 
sation  to  counsel  assigned  by  the  ^^''• 

jSry.^^^=    -    thfcomLl^tle^rtS 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.J^Res.  234.  Joint   resolution    to   proTiH 

for  the  reappointment  of  John  Ni^I,*** 
■own  as  ciUzen  regent  of  the  BoS^ 
Jgents  of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtu^.  ^ 

the  Committee  on  House  AdminlstSlS=  ^ 


Brown   as   ciUzen   regent  of  the  BoS' 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtu^ 
th»  r-ommittee  on  Hou       "  " 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H  J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  proDoeln»  . 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  thTu^ftS 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcSl^ 
By  Mr.  BELL:  ""'ciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent   resolution  *> 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tha^  tL 
President  should  Instruct  the  uTm^lL^' 
the  united  Nations  to  bring  the  BaU ic  SU^^ 
question  before  that  body  with  a  view  to  r>h 
talnlng  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  txooo*}^ 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  the  m^, 
exiles   from  these  nations  from  slave  lah» 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  conrt.i^ 
of  free  elections  In  these  nations;  to  the  a», 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  »-um- 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  « 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  r*" 

H^h?  ^^.1^!.°^""  ^°'  P«yl"K  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent    resolution   to 
Investigate  the  operations  of  all  Intellieenc* 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    MORGAN: 

H  Res.  243.  Resolution    providing   for  «i 
penses  of  conducting  studies  and  InvestiM" 
tions  authorized  by  House  Resolution  55-  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration' 
By  Mr.  BROMWELL: 

H.  Res.  244.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
( a )  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 

H.  Res.  245.  Resolution  amending  clause  2 
(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves-  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


By  Mr.  WHITE:  House  Joint  Memorial  No 
3  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
(37th  sess);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also.  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  (37th 
sess.);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reject  In  Its  entirety  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Its  examiner  In  ICC  Docket 
No.  33571  and  continue  its  orders  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1960.  and  October  24.  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  being  opposed  to  the  dedication  of 
additional  lands  as  primitive-  or  wUdemess- 
type  areas  In  the  State  of  Idaho  and  re- 
questing that  aU  primitive  and  wilderness 
areas  be  reviewed  and  studied  to  determine 
and  establish  their  greatest  use  potential;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROMWELL: 

HR-  3447-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  T 
Sadumlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR  34*8-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alicia  A 
gaaco:   to  the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

HR.  3449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena  A. 
Basco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

HR  3450.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
B  Shorter.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HR  3451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nava 
Barak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  3452.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Pablo 
Plume;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

HR.  3453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Busctto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R  3454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vicente 
Yblnarrlaga-Lopategul;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  3455.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rudolph 
Sikora:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  3456.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Orphanldis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R  3457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
Zaml-Setton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FlUppo 
LoClcero.  Rosalia  LoClcero.  Paola  LoClcero. 
and  Gulseppa  LoClcero;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

H  R.  3459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peregrina 
Calipo  Sucaldlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  3460.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MariJa 
Matljevlc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJl.  3461.  A    bni    for    the    relief   of    Olno 
DeSantis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judictary. 
HR. 3462.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Matesslch;    to   the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  3463.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   DorU 
Gunter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  3464.   A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Jan 
Marchelewski;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HR.  3466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rosarla  Mlnacapelll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irina 
Semenovna  Novikova;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3467.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Anastasla 
Bonaros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Klara 
Schlittner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ansley  Wilcox  House   as  a  National 
Hiftoric  Site 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NKW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing the  bill  which  would  desig- 
nate the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  at  641 
Delaware  Avenue  in  BufTalo,  N.Y.,  as  a 
national  historic  site.  This  is  the  place 
where  Theodore  Roosevelt  wa^  sworn  in 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  one  of  only  four  sites  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  where  the  Presidential  Oath 
has  been  administered.  The  others  are 
the  old  Subtreasury  Building  in  New 

York  City  where  George  Washington 
was  inaugurated  for  his  first  term;  Phil- 
adelphia's Congress  Hall— the  scene  of 
Washington's  second  and  John  Adams' 
inauguration;  and  the  homestead  in 
Plymouth,  Vt.,  where  Calvin  Coohdge 
was  sworn  in. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Wil- 
cox House  is  a  national  historic  land- 
mark of  the  utmost  significance. 

Last  year  legislation  was  enacted  to 
add  Sagamore  Island  on  Long  Island, 
N.Y..  and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  birth- 
place in  New  York,  as  national  historic 
sites.  This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
26th  President.  I  feel  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Wilcox  House  in  Buffalo,  as  a 
historic  shrine,  would  be  an  even  richer 
tribute  to  this  great  American.  The  bill 
follows : 

H.R.— 
A     bill     to     provide     for     the     acquisition 
and    preservation    of    the    real    property 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  In  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  as  a  national  historic  site 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
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withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  the  real  property 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  known  as 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  House,  which  real  property 
is  of  national  historic  significance  as  the 
place  In  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States  on  September  14.  1901,  following  the 
assassination  of  President  William  McKlnley. 
The  Secretary  shall  maintain  and  preserve 
such  property  as  a  national  historic  site  for 
the  Inspiration  and  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows: 

All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  situate 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  county  of  Erie,  State 
of  New  York,  and  t>eglnnlng  at  a  point  In  the 
east  line  of  Delaware  Avenue  distant  110 
feet  southerly  from  the  southerly  line  of  land 
of  Catharine  Marie  Richmond,  recorded  in 
Erie  County  clerk's  office  In  liber  247  of  deeds 
at  page  167;  running  thence  easterly  a  dis- 
tance of  110  feet; 

Running  thence  southerly  a  distance  of 
60  feet  to  a  point  in  the  north  line  of  land 
of  Morris  Michael,  recorded  in  Erie  County 
Clerk's  office  In  liber  531  of  deeds  at  page  335'; 
running  thence  easterly  and  along  the  north 
line  of  land  of  the  said  Morris  Michael  64  feet 
more  or  less,  and  continuing  easterly  on  a 
line  extended  from  the  land  of  Morris 
Michael  a  further  distance  of  174  feet  more 
or  less  to  the  westerly  line  of  Franklin 
Street;  running  thence  northerly  along  the 
westerly  line  of  Franklin  Street  110  feet; 
running  thence  westerly  134  feet;  running 
thence  northerly  and  parallel  with  Franklin 
Street  59.51  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  dis- 
tant 40  feet  more  or  less  easterly  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  lands  of  Amelia  Steven- 
son, recorded  In  Erie  County  Clerks  office  in 
liber  669  at  page  299; 

Running  thence  westerly  40  feet  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  lands  of  the  said 
Amelia  Stevenson  and  continuing  westerly  In 
a  line  along  the  south  line'  of  the  land  of 
Catharine  Marie  Richmond  a  further  dis- 
tance of  174  feet  more  or  less  to  the  easterly 
line  of  Delaware  Avenue;  running  thence 
southerly  along  the  easterly  line  of  Delaware 
Avenue  110  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

And  being  subject  to  an  easement  as  con- 
tained in  a  lease  agreement  dated  Janiiary 
6.  1959,  between  the  landlord  and  the  Liberty 


Bank  of  BufTalo  covering  a  driveway  ramp 
and  automobile  parking  prlvUeges,  together 
with  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  to  Dela- 
ware Avenue  and  Franklin  Street,  as  con- 
tained in  said  lease. 


Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day  Ad- 
dresses West  Virpnia  Lefislators — 
Stresses  Need  for  Resolnte  Action  in 
Order  To  Realize  Nationa]  Economic 
Potential 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  V1BGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  5.  1963 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
pressing  need  for  rethinking  and  restruc- 
turing in  current  tax  procedures  ha*  been 
effectively  brought  out  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  10,  1963.    The  Chief 

Executive  has  pointed  out  that  we  must 
institute  a  permanent  program  of  ex- 
panded incentives  and  opportunities  for 
private  expenditures,  promoting  fuller 
use  of  industrial  capacity  and  higher 
emplo3Tnent. 

Another  effective  and  significant  ex- 
pression of  this  challenge  which  faces 
Congress  and  the  Nation  has  now  come 
from  the  capable  and  conscientious  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  J.  Edward  Day. 

Speaking  before  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  our  capital  city  on  January  29, 
1963,  the  Cabinet  member  stated  that: 

The  dynamic  age  In  which  we  live  requires 
vital  adjvutments  to  new  ideaa.  The  chal- 
lenges that  face  us  are  gigantic — but  the 
opportunities  are  exciting. 
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Mr.  Day  also  stressed  that  current  tax 
proposals  are  designed  to  bring  into  bal- 
ance ova  entire  economy,  and  that  the 
general  principle  of  tax  reduction  has 
the  support  of  liberal  economists  and 
conservative  biisiness  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward 
Day  in  Charleston,  W.  Va..  January  29 
1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


BxcxKPTs  Fbom  an  Aodrkss  by  J.  Edwabd  Day, 
PoencAsm  OxmatAL,  at  the  Chakliston 
Chambcs  or  CoMicxBCK  Dinner  m  Hohob 

OF  WK8T  VntOINIA  LXOISLATORS,  ChARUSTON, 

W.  Va.,  Janttaey  29, 1963 
I  am  bappy  to  have  this  early  opportunity 
to  congratulate  West  Vlrglnlana  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  your  State.  We  are  going  to 
Isaue  a  commemorative  stamp  marking  the 
centennial,  on  June  20  In  Wheeling. 

Second,  I  have  enjoyed  coming  to  West 
Virginia,  to  Capon  Springs,  for  family  week- 
ends. We  were  there  to  help  my  old  friend, 
W.  WUlard  Wirtz,  and  his  family,  celebrate 
hlB  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  He 
has  been  going  there  for  20  years. 

In  addition,  as  a  New  Frontiersman,  I  have 
a  personal  and  sentimental  Interest  In  West 
Virginia.  Two  hundred  years  ago  my  great- 
great-g^eat  grandfather,  John  Day,  was  an 
old  frontiersman  right  in  this  area  and 
fought  the  Indians. 

He  settled  in  what  is  now  Pocahontas 
County  and  fought  In  the  Revolution,  on  the 
frontier. 

It  was  not  until  1832  that  Congress  au- 
thorized pensions  for  Revolutionary  War 
veterans  and  my  ancestor  filed  for  his  at 
age  91. 

Sometimes  people  say  that  government 
today  Is  complex  and  bureaucratic.  But,  you 
should  see  the  complicated,  lengthy  applica- 
tion that  old  gentleman  had  to  file  in  1833. 
He  had  to  give  hU  whole  life  history.  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  which  I  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Archives.  Here  Is  a  section  from  his 
application : 

"The  Shawnee  Indians  had  •  •  •  killed  my 
brother  David  Day  and  taken  my  mother  and 
two  sisters,  Sally  Day  and  Martha  Day, 
prisoners,  and  also  took  some  other  property 
and  made  for  their  towns.  The  first  night 
the  Indians  camped  on  a  mountain,  between 
Cape  Capen  River  and  Cedar  Creek,  and  at 
that  camp  killed  my  mother,  Susan  Day 
*    •   ••     And  Captain  Fry  raised  20  men,  of 

which  I  was  one.  We  followed  said  Indians, 
and  when  we  came  to  the  Indian  camp  afore- 
said, there  lay  my  mother  dead,  and  stripped 
naked,  her  head  skinned;  and  we  lifted  her 
and  laid  her  between  two  rocks  and  laid 
some  rocks  over  her;  and  we  followed  on 
after  the  Indians,  and  the  second  day  came 
in  sight  of  them  at  their  camp.  I  saw  one 
of  my  sisters  rise  up  right  before  the  muzzle 
of  my  gfun  between  me  and  the  Indian;  and 
I  was  so  alarmed  at  seeing  my  sister  rise 
before  my  gun  that  I  involuntarily  hollowed, 
which  so  alarmed  the  Indians  that  they 
broke  and  run,  leaving  the  prisoners,  and 
what  they  had  at  the  camp,  and  run  with  all 
their  might.  And  we  got  the  prisoners,  and 
what  property  the  Indians  left  at  the  camp, 
and  brought  all  safe  to  the  fort." 

The  man  whom  this  hotel  Is  named  after — 
Daniel  Boone — was  an  Indian  fighter  of  much 
greater  note  than  my  grandfather.  Boone 
blazed  a  trail  sMn-oes  to  Kentucky  which  was 
at  that  time  known  as  the  dark  and  bloody 
land.  After  losing  his  holdings  in  Kentucky 
he  moved  back  to  West  Virginia.  In  1791, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  Kanawha  Coimty 
in  the  general  assembly. 

As  more  and  more  people  Joined  the  west- 
ward migration,  the  Old  Dominion  became 


conscious  of   the   needs   of  her   western   in- 
habitants. 

Regxilar  communication  with  the  East  was 
made  possible  by  the  creation  of  post  offices 
at  Morgantown  and  Wheeling  In  1794,  at 
Greenbrier  Court  House  and  West  Liberty  by 
1797,  at  Clarksburg  in  1798  and  at  Union  at 
1800. 

A  post  office  was  established  at  Kanawha 
Courthouse  sometime  before  1801.  (The 
name  of  the  office  was  not  changed  to 
Charleston  until  1879.) 

Our  ledgers  show  that  Postmaster  James 
A.  Lewis,  who  served  from  1822  to  1852,  re- 
ceived total  remuneration  of  $147.85  in  1829. 
Total  receipts  of  the  office  were  about  $250  a 
year. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Charleston  Post  Office  are  now  a  good  deal 
larger.  I  am  also  happy  to  say — and  I  am 
sure  Charleston's  present  Postmaster.  Jim 
Lakln,  shares  my  gratification  on  this — that 
his  compensation  Is  measurably  higher  than 
was  Postmaster  Lewis'. 

The  Post  Office  Department  today  is  the 
largest  service  establishment  on  earth.  We 
have  a  payroll  of  $10  million  a  day— with 
587,000  full-time  employees  In  45,000  loca- 
tions. 

We  handle  68  billion  pieces  of  mall  a 
year — over  half  the  world  s  total.  We  make 
use  of  over  90.000  vehicles.  We  perform  serv- 
ices for  10  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
registering  2»/2  million  aliens  annually— 
since  we  are  the  only  department  with  em- 
ployees and  locations  in  every  village,  town 
and  major  neighborhood. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  doing  a  better  and  more  efficient 
job  in  carrying  the  Nation's  mall  than  ever 
before.  Our  productivity  is  climbing  stead- 
America  has  made  significant  strides  for- 
ward in  the  last  2  years.  The  last  22  months 
have  seen  uninterrupted  economic  recovery. 
The  gross  national  product  has  risen  by 
12  percent  and  inflation  has  been  brought 
under  control.  Employment  has  increased 
by  1.3  million.  Profits,  personal  income,  and 
living  standards  have  never  been  higher. 
Even  so,  we  are  not  doing  well  enough. 
As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  speech:  "We  cannot  be  satisfied 
to  rest  here.  This  is  the  side  of  the  hill, 
not  the  top.  The  mere  absence  of  recession 
is  not  growth.  We  have  made  a  beginning — 
but  we  have  only  begun." 

Our  economy  is  capable  of  producing  $30 
to  $40  billion  more  than  we  are  producing 
today.  Business  earnings  could  be  $7  to  $8 
billion  higher.  Existing  plant  and  equip- 
ment Is  not  being  fully  utilized. 

Certainly  we  cannot  be  complacent  about 

the  continuing  high  rate  of  unemployment. 
It  was  5.6  percent  in  December  and  has  re- 
mained above  5  percent  for  61  out  of  the 
last  62  months. 

The  major  attack  on  unemployment  must 
be  Increased  demand.  Other  measures,  how- 
ever, are  needed  as  well.  Many  able-bodied 
workers  have  skills  which  have  become  out- 
moded. Others  remain  unemployed  because 
they  and  their  families  are  too  far  from  the 
places  where  jobs  are  opening  up.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  the  "adjust- 
ment" provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  were  aimed 
at  bringing  about  a  better  balance  between 
Job  skills  and  job  requirements.  Further 
measiires  may  be  needed  if  "structural" 
unemployment  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  tolerable 
level. 

Unemployed  young  people  are  one  of  our 
most  serlotxs  national  problems.  We  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  between  7  and  8 
million  youngsters  dropping  out  of  school 
and  coming  onto  the  labor  market  in  this 
decade.  The  great  success  the  Peace  Corps — 
which  Is  comprised  mainly  of  young  men 
and  women — has  achieved  overseas  has  sug- 
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gested  the  utility  of  a  similar  corns  «^u 
ing  m  the  areas  of  our  own  c^J^^' 
needs-ln  slums,  in  hospitals^n  <S?S^*» 
the  aged,  in  schools  for  the  llliterft^  * 
handicapped,  etc.  President  Kenn^,  ^ 
ask  Congress  to  enact  legislation  scttlL^ 
such  a  corps  this  year.  »«TOng  up 

To  cure  the  chronic  slackness  in  our  «~, 
omy,  President  Kennedy  last  Thursdav^  I 
specific  Federal  tax  cut  proposals  to^J^"' 
gress^    The   last  decade  has  clearly  wl 
us   that   budget   deficits  are  not  cau«^ 
much  by  increases  in  Government  sn^nrt.  * 
as  by  sluggish  economic  growth  and  ^3 
recessions.     Our  present  Federal  taxWSl' 
Which  is  largely  a  legacy  from  World  Wa?n 
^   unduly  burdensome.     It  siphons  om  S 
the  private  economy  too  big  a  share  of  L? 
sonal   and    business  purchasing  power  ^h 
reduces    the    financial    incentives    for '  ^'^ 
sonal  effort,  investment  and  rUktaklni? 

The  chronic  deficits  of  recent  years  h., 
been  caused  not  so  much  by  too  little  tw^ 
or  by  too  much  spending,  as  they  have  b^n 
caused  by  a  sluggish  economy  it  i,  . 
President  Kennedy  said  last  month  "a  okrf 
doxical  truth  that  tax  rates  are  too  WBh 
today  and  tax  revenues  are  too  low  and  th. 
soundest  way  to  raise  revenues,  in  'the  \lZ 
run,  is  to  cut  rates  now."  ^ 

Our  real  aim,  in  the  Presidents  tax  oro 
posal.  Is  to  help  balance  the  economy  tJ 
cuts  in  1954  were  followed  by  a  higher  tou! 
of  Federal  tax  revenue. 

The  administration's  proposals  do  not  in 
volve  a  quickie  Ux  cut  or  a  temporary  shot 
in  the  arm  to  the  economy.  They  represent 
a  permanent  program  to  expand  the  incen 
tlves  and  opportunities  for  greater  private 
expenditures,  for  fuller  use  of  Industrial 
capacity,  and  for  higher  employment. 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  this 
tax  proposal  Is  the  top  priority  item  on  his 
program  at  the  present  time.  The  general 
principle  of  tax  reduction  has  support  from 
liberal  economists  and  it  has  support  from 
conservative  business  groups  But  in  be 
tween  are  many  doubters— many  men  of 
little  faith. 

Some  of  those  who  oppose  the  tax  cut 
say,  cut  Federal  expenditures  by  an  equal 
amount.  Let  us  insist  they  tell  us  Just 
where.  Do  they  want  to  Junk  the  space  ef- 
fort? Do  they  think  we  should  spend  less 
on  defense  and  give  up  having  a  military 
position  second  to  none?  Do  they  want  to 
hurry  along  the  alarming  trend  toward 
bankruptcy  for  small  farmers?  Do  they 
want  to  return  to  isolationism? 

In  1939.  44  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
went  for  labor,  education,  and  welfare.  To- 
day that  figure  Is  only  7  percent.  We  are 
today  using  79  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
to  pay  for  past  wars  and  to  prepare  for  and 
to  attempt  to  prevent  future  wars. 

Let  us  insist  that  those  who  oppose  the 
President's  tax  proposal  tell  us  their  alterna- 
tive for  restoring  buoyancy  to  our  economy 
Let  us  find  out  if  they  are  among  the  pessi- 
mists who  are  believers  in  the  so-called  ma- 
tured economy  theory  and  if  they  think  there 
Is  nothing  that  can  be  done  or  should  be  done 
about  an  unemployment  rate  persisting  above 
5  percent  for  61  out  of  the  last  62  montlis. 

The  early  settlers  on  the  Virginia  frontier, 
in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  faced  challenge 
and  struggle.  Some  turned  back.  Some  were 
afraid.  But  most  moved  ahead  and  built  a 
p-eat  State  and  a  great  nation. 

Let  me  mention  one  statistic  which  ham- 
mers home  why  we  have  to  grow  and  move 
ahead.  Today  there  are  alx)Ut  3'4  million 
students  in  college  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  estimated  that  by  1985— in  Just  22  years- 
there  will  be  12  million  students  in  college. 
Just  to  provide  the  physical  plant  for  this 
surge  of  new  college  entrants  will  cost  nearly 
$90  billion. 

Some  throw  up  their  hands  at  such  a  fig- 
ure a£  this  and  say:  "It  cant  done,"  "Where 
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-111  the  money  came  from?"  "We  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  less." 

But  *U  those  same  things  could  hare  been 
-li  a  century  ago  when  this  great  State  was 
Zg^  In  1870,  In  the  entire  United  States, 
only  8.000  students  graduated  from  college. 
TMt  year  it  was  over  50  times  that  many. 

We  must  cast  off  old  slogans,  old  inertia, 
jmd  old  doubts.     We  must  think  brave  and 

think  big.  ,    „  ,      „   , 

Speaking  last  year  at  Yale  University, 
President  Kennedy  said : 

"AS  every  past  generation  has  had  to  dis- 
enthrall itself  from  an  inheritance  of  truism 
jnd  Btereotjrpe.  so  in  our  own  time  we  must 
move  on  from  the  reassuring  repetition  of 
stale  phrases  to  a  new.  difficult,  but  essential 
confrontation  of  reality. 

Por  the  great  enemy  of  the  truth  is  very 
often  not  the  lie — deliberate,  contrived,  and 
dishonest — but  the  myth — persistent,  per- 
tuaslve,  and  unrealistic.  Too  often  we  hold 
fast  to  the  cliches  of  otir  forebears." 

The  dynamic  age  in  which  we  live  requires 
vital  adjustments  to  new  ideas.  The  chal- 
lenges that  face  us  are  gigantic  -but  the  op- 
portunities are  exciting. 

We  are  a  resourceful  nation  and  an  ener- 
getic people. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  government.  We  are 
not  afraid  to  use  its  powers — at  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels — to  advance  tlie  cause  of 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  numt>er. 

I  am  confident  we  shall  boldly  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  changing  and  expanding 
world,  and  fill  the  needs  of  Americans  in  the 
1960's. 


An  Aoniversary  for  a  Great  Orgaoization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  5,  1963 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
was  observed  in  a  memorable  way  last 
week.  On  a  television  broadcast.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  others  joined  in  trib- 
ute to  this  great  organization.  Those 
of  us  who  saw  the  program  will  remem- 
ber it  as  a  dramatic,  moving  occasion 
which  forcefully  reminded  us  of  the 
common  quest  we  have  In  this  Nation 
for  full  equality  of  opportunity  and  full 
equality  of  treatment  for  all  Americans. 

To  those  of  us  from  New  Jersey,  the 
evening  was  made  all  the  more  memo- 
rable by  the  fact  that  a  New  Jei-sey  na- 
tive. Dore  Schary,  was  closely  associated 
with  the  television  production.  Mr. 
SchaiT  has  always  raised  his  voice  in 
admirable  causes;  he  has  fought  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  in  many  ways. 
His  election  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  on  February  3 
was  a  welcome,  logical  development. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith,  and  we  can  be  grateful  for 
the  vigilance  its  Anti-Defamation  League 
has  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all 
citizens.  President  Kennedy  commented 
briefly  on  this  at  the  close  of  the  tele- 
vision broadcast.  His  message  was  very 
much  to  the  point.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  In  the  Recokd. 
together  with  a  Washington  Post  story 


describing  the  election  of  Mr.  Schary  on 
February  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ReMAEKS     or     THE     PXESmZNT     AT     THE     50TH 

Ankttal  Meeting  ANTiDEFAMA-noN  Lsactte 
or  B'nai  B'arrH.  Sheraton -Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Schultz,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Schary, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  honored  to  receive  this 
award  from  an  organization  which,  on  its 
50th  anniversary,  should.  Itself,  be  receiving 
an  honor  for  distinguished  contribution  to 
the  enrichment  of  America's  democratic 
legacy.  Your  tireless  pursuit  of  equality  of 
treatment  for  all  Americans  has  made  a  last- 
ing and  substantial  contribution  to  ovir 
democracy. 

The  men  who  first  shaped  the  democratic 
legacy  that  you  honor  tonight  were  filled 
with  a  sense  of  commitment  and  of  wonder 
at  the  Importance  of  the  events  in  which 
they  were  participating.  It  was  not  only  as 
John  Adams  exulted,  that  they  were  to  have 
the  unique  opportunity  to  write  a  new  Con- 
stitution and  form  a  new  Government  and 
begin  a  new  Nation;  it  was  also  the  deep 
conviction,  as  later  expressed  by  Walt  Whit- 
man, that  here  we  have  planted  the  standard 
of  freedom,  and  here  we  will  test  the  capaci- 
ties of  men  for  self-government. 

America  was  to  be  the  great  experiment, 
a  testing  ground  for  political  liberty,  a  model 
for  democratic  government,  and  although 
the  first  task  was  to  mold  a  nation  on  these 
principles  here  on  this  continent,  we  would 
also  lead  the  fight  against  Its  tyranny  on  all 
continents.  In  short,  wrote  Jefferson  to 
Adams.  "The  flames  kindled  on  the  4th  of 
July  1776  have  spread  over  too  much  of  the 
globe  to  be  extinguished  by  the  feeble  en- 
ergies of  despotism."  Although  Jefferson 
also  foresaw  that  to  attain  liberty  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  years  of  desolation  must 
pass  over. 

Almost  two  centuries  have  passed  since  a 
small,  weak  nation,  a  beachhead  on  a  conti- 
nent, began  the  great  exp>eriment  of  democ- 
racy in  the  world  where  government  by  the 
consent — it  is  almost  11  o'clock  where  gov- 
ernment by  consent  of  the  governed  was  ex- 
tinguished for  2,000  years.  As  Jefferson 
prophesied,  there  have  been  many  years  of 
desolation  and  destruction.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  in  this  year  of 
change  and  hope  to  prove  that  we  are  equal 
to  this  great  inheritance,  to  make  it  p>ossibIe 
for  the  four  freedoms  which  Franklin  Roose- 
velt so  eloquently  described  in  another  time 
of  peril  and  danger  20  years  ago — to  make 
sure  that  those  four  freedoms.  Indeed  the 
great  concept  of  indivisible  freedom,  are 
made  available  to  all  of  our  people,  to  all  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  bear  our  part  of  the  bur- 
den as  we  have  for  so  many  years  in  making 
that  great  concept  available  to  all  people. 

This  is  a  great  inheritance.  It  Is  a  proud 
privilege  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  great  Republic, 
to  hear  Its  songs  sung,  to  realize  that  we  are 
the  descendants  of  40  million  people,  who 
left  other  countries,  other  familiar  scenes,  to 
come  here  to  the  United  States  to  build  a 
new  life,  to  make  a  new  opportimity  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

I  think  It  is  not  a  burden,  but  a  privilege 
to  have  the  chance  in  1963  to  share  that 
great  concept  which  they  felt  so  deeply 
among  all  of  otir  people,  to  make  this  really, 
as  it  was  for  them,  a  new  world,  a  new  world 
for  us,  and.  Indeed,  for  all  those  who  look  to 
us. 

That  is  what  this  organization  has  stood 
for  for  50  years.     That  la  what  this  country 
has  stood  for  for  300  years,  and  that  is  what 
this  country  will  continue  to  stand  for. 
Thank  you. 


Playwright  Dore  Schart  Is  Electbo  Chaik- 

man  or  Anti-Detamation  League 

(By  Wmiam  Raspberry) 

Dore  Schary,  58-year-old  author  of  "Sun- 
rise at  Campobello,"  was  elected  national 
chairman  yesterday  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  at  the  closing  seasion 
of  the  League's  5-day,  50th  annual  meeting 
at  the  Sheraton-Park. 

Schary,  producer  as  well  as  playwright,  has 
been  active  in  Anti-Defamation  League 
affairs  since  1937.  when  he  helped  organise  a 
chapter  in  Los  Angeles  to  combat  Faaclst 
activities. 

Now  living  and  writing  In  New  Tork. 
Newark-born  Schary  was  one  of  the  first 
Hollywood  figures  to  take  a  public  political 
stand  when  he  campaigned  for  presidential 
nominee  Adial  Stevenson  and  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

While  refusing  to  say  he  started  a  trend 
for  taking  political  positions  in  the  film 
capital,  he  acknowledges  that  he  "helped 
move  many  Hollywood  people  away  from 
their  splendid  comfort  and  brought  them 
out  of  political  hiding." 

"Problems  are  creeping  up  all  over  Ameri- 
ca— sensitive  problems,  rlghtwlng  groups, 
extremists,"  Schary  said  in  an  Interview. 
"We  must  take  open  and  full  opposition  in 
any  way  we  can." 

He  feels  that  Ant i -Defamation  League's 
fight  In  these  areas  has  been  sound  and  said 
he  plans  to  broaden  these  programs. 

His  participation  in  political  and  inter- 
group  problems  does  not  hinder  his  work, 
Schary  said. 

"Anybody  who  achieves  any  sort  of  reputa- 
tion in  any  field — business,  arts  or  science — 
has  an  obligation  to  participate  in  the  world 
around  him,"  he  said.  "Any  creative  person 
finds  himself  deeply  embroiled  with  the  pain 
of  the  world  we're  living  in." 

Anti-Defamation  League's  new  president 
admits  to  an  element  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  in  this:  "What  affects  James  Mere- 
dith in  Oxford  affects  me  as  a  Jew.  All 
members  of  minority  groups  have  to  fight  for 
the  rights  of  all  the  others." 

Despite  Schary 's  involvement  in  the  fight 
against  bigotry  and  injustice,  he  does  not 
want  to  see  minorities  absorbed. 

"If  we  could  cure  anti-Semitism  once  and 
for  all  by  evaporating  our  individuality."  be 
said,  "I'd  be  against  such  a  cxire."  He  said 
he  would  prefer  a  society  in  which  group 
differences  are  accepted  without  prejudice 
rather  than  a  society  of  standardized  Ameri- 
cans. 


Expenditares  and  Personnel  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  confusing  and  complex  prob- 
lems facing  a  Member  of  Congress  every 
year  is  the  spending  and  lending  pro- 
grams of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
CJovemment. 

"While  our  colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  have  both 
the  opportunity  and  responsibility  to 
grasp  the  details  of  these  programs, 
many  on  legislative  committees  find  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  conflicting 
Claims  to  be  in  existence. 
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This  Bltiiation  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  expenditures  on  agriculture 
and  agrlcultiu^  resources.  The  many 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  financed  In  a 
variety  of  methods  ranging  from  the 
conventional  appropriation  process  and 
the  collection  of  import  duties  to  Treas- 
ury borrowing. 

As  a  result  of  these  different  methods 
used  and  the  necessity  for  periodic  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  it  is  often 
quite  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  Department's  fiscal  affairs. 

In  order  for  Members  of  Congress, 
farmers,  and  the  general  public  to  have 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  this  great  Federal  cgency, 
I  requested  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  senior 
agricultural  specialist  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  to  compile  a  set  of  financial 
data  concerning  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  I  hope  will  help  clarify 
some    of    the    confusion    which    exists. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  the 
very  basic  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 
expenditures  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  not  earmarked  for  farmers 
alone.  Many  programs  and  expenditures 
are  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens  and, 
in  some  instances,  for  the  major  benefit 
of  nonfarmers.  Foreign  assistance,  con- 
servation, flood  control,  resource  devel- 
opment, meat  inspection,  research,  dis- 
ease and  pest  control,  school  milk  and 
school  lunch,  and  surplus  food  distribu- 
tion are  examples  of  programs  for  the 
overall  benefit  of  our  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  administers  a  num- 
ber of  loan  programs  which  return  al- 
most all  of  the  original  outlay. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  insert  copies  of  my  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Wilcox  along  with  some  ex- 
planatory comments : 

January  10,  1903. 
Dr.   Waltie  Wttcox, 
Senior    Agricultural    Specialist,    Legislative 

Reference  Service,  Library  o/  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Db.  Wilcox:  Ab  we  move  Into  the 
88th  CongresB,  I  feel  It  Is  Important  that  we 
have  at  our  disposal  an  accurate  and  objec- 
tive picture  of  the  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  American  agriculture, 
both  In  the  past  and  at  present.  I  would 
therefore  appreciate  your  assistance  in  com- 
piling some  accurate  and  comparable  facts 
In  this  area. 

In  particular,  this  is  what  I  would  like  to 
know: 

1.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (including  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service)  by  flscal  years  from  1933 
through  1963  (estimated)  along  with  the 
projected  expenditures  for  flscal  1964  on  a 
basis  comparable  to  the  data  set  forth  in  the 
attached  table  which  appeared  in  this  week's 
issue  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion Newsletter. 

2.  The  total  expenditures  by  USDA  by 
commotUty  or  program  for  activities  designed 
to  enhance  farm  Income  from  flscal  year  1933 
through  flscal  year  1963  (estimated)  along 
with  the  projected  expenditures  for  flscal 
1964. 

3.  "ITie  total  value  of  the  following  crops 
produced  in  1962:  (a)  corn,  (b)  oats,  (c) 
rye,  (d)  barley,  (e)  sorghum,  (f)  wheat,  (g) 
cotton,  (h)  rice,  (1)  peanuts,  (J)  tobacco,  (k) 
soybeans,  (1)  dairy  products. 

4.  The  number  of  employees  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlcultxire  on  June  30  each 
year  from  1933  to  1963  (estimated) . 


6.  llxa  total  Federal  debt  by  flscal  years 
from  flscal  1933  to  fiscal  1964  (estimated) 
along  with  the  budgetary  surplus  or  deficit 
Incurred  in  each  of  those  years. 

If  you  have  any  other  information  on  this 
general  subject  which  you  believe  is  perti- 
nent. I  would  appreciate  having  it,  too. 

I  enjoyed  very  much  seeing  you  at  Ames 
last  month. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Member  of  Congress, 

6th  District  of  loxoa. 

Table  1. — USDA  appropriations  (fiscal  year) 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Ifctn 


Special    milk    pro- 
Rram 

School  lunch 

Acreage  allotments 
and  marketing 
quotas 

Sugar  Act  proEriim 

Public  Law  480, 
titles  land  11 

Wheat 

Barter 

Surplus  commodi- 
ties fsec.  32) 

Wool 

Feed  erain  admin- 
istrative costs 

Conservation  re- 
serve  

ACP 

CCC  Io5ses.'"]"II! 


1960 


66.7 
110.0 


40.  ."i 
71.5 

1.072.5 

6.3.9 

129.0 

251.4 
50.  1 


1961 


74  7 

l.W  0 


43.5 

74.5 


988. 

32. 

423. 

320. 
67 


1962 


Total  »  fsup- 
r>ort  pro- 

erams) 

General  nctlvltles 
and  loan  author- 
ization  


33,t.O 

241.. 1 

2, 043.  7 


330  0 

242.0 

1,151.3 


4.47.V9    3,902  4 


968.0 


823.6 


90.0 
170.0 


44  0 
7S  0 

13,01.3.0 
'  KS9.  5 

J  288. 2 

32.5  9 
7.5.3 

18.5 

312  0 

238.0 

1.  017.  6 


5.820.0 


1,292.1 


l'J63 


'  200  0 
170  0 


«  95.  4 
>77.  7 

1,330  6 

81  2 

125  0 

324.0 
6,5.0 

(') 

•300  0 

'212.9 

<  2,  278.  5 


5,260.3 


1,  436  4 


Total  •.._ 


-■5.433.8  '4,726.1       7.122.1   ,   6.096.7 


'  Includes  reimbursement  of  $9.'),non,()00  to  CCC  and 
appropriation  of  $105,000,000  to  put  program  on  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  for  current  year. 

'  Established  as  a  con.sotidated  appropriation  Item 
under  the  head  "Expenses,  Agricultural  StabUliation 
and  Con.servation  Service,"  for  itoms  formerly  apjiro- 
prlated  for  within  the  items  of"  Acreage  Allotments  and 
Quotas"  through  "Special  Agricultural  Conservation 
and  Adjustment  Programs"  for  administrative  expense 
costs. 

'  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  reimburse  CCC  ex- 
penditures and  to  put  program  on  a  pay-a,s-you-go  basis. 

♦  This  budget  item  covers  the  following  tvpes  of  pro- 
grams: (\)  Price  supiwrt;  (2)  commodity 'export;  (3) 
storage  facilities;  (4)  supply  and  foreign  purchase;  (6) 
feed  grain,  special  program;  (6)  wheat  stabilization  pro- 
gram; and  (7)  special  activities.  This  amount  includes 
$2,066,955,000  for  net  realized  losses,  on  price  support 
activities  In  19C1,  plus  $211  ,,500,000  to  reimburse  a  part 
of  realized  losses  due  to  revaluation  of  inventory  to  re- 
flect acquisition  value.  The  sum  of  $211, .500, 000  is 
included  in  the  1963  appropriation  to  restore  to  CCC's 
operating  funds  over  a  six-year  period  the  $1,0»)9  million 
involved  In  the  inventory  adiustment.  The  procedure 
adiusts  the  book  value  of  commo<Llty  inventories  to 
remove  costs  Incurred  for  storage,  handling,  and  trans- 
portation of  such  inventories. 

•  Special  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  costs  are  in- 
cluded in  CCC  and  export  program  ftiancing. 

'  Excludes  Forest  Service. 

Dr.  Wilcox  replied  to  my  original  let- 
ter as  follows : 

The  Librart  of  Congbess, 
Legislative  Retehence  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  18, 1963. 
To:  Hon.  Charles  B.  Hosven. 
From:    Walter    W.    Wilcox,    senior    specialist 

In  agrlctilture. 
Subject:    Letter    of    January    10    requesting 
statistical  information  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
The  attached  table  includes  statistical  in- 
formation in  response   to  items  4  and  5  in 
yoiu-  letter  of  January  10,  1963. 

Budget  officers  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture inform  me  that  it  may  take  perhaps 
another  2  weeks  to  prepare  the  basic  data 
requested  under  items  1  and  2.  imless  the 
request  is  put  on  a  time  urgency  basis.  If 
you  need  the  information  at  an  earlier  date, 


let  me  know, 
deadline. 

Table  2. — U.S. 


February  5 

and  I  will  try  to  meet  ywtf 


public   debt,    budget  turvliu 
or  deficit,  and  number  of  employees  in  tk 
Department   of  Agriculture,   1933  to  »«-! 
{estimated)  '*•< 


Fiscal  yo!v 

Public  debt 

at  end  of 

fiscal 

year' 

Budget 

surplus  or 

deficit  at 

end  of 

f1.scal 

year" 

Number  of 

partmentof 

Agriculture 

It  end  of 

nscalycvi 

1933- 

BiUioni 

$22.5 

27.0 

28.7 

33.8 

36.4 

37.2 

40.4 

43.0 

49.0 

72.4 

136.7 

201.0 

■2.58  7 

269.4 

258.3 

25Z3 

2.52.8 

257.4 

255.2 

2.59.1 

266.0 

271.3 

274.4 

272.8 

270.5 

276.3 

284.7 

286.3 

289.0 

•298.2 

•303.5 

•315.6 

IHUiont 

-$2.6 

-3.6 

-2.H 

-4.4 

-2.8 

-1.2 

-3.9 

-3.9 

-6.2 

-21.5 

-,57.4 

-51.4 

-53.9 

-20.7 

+.H 

+8.4 

-12 

-3.1 

+3.5 

-4.0 

-9.4 

--li 
+  1.6 
+  1.6 
-2.S 

-12.4 
+  1.2 
-3.9 

»  -6.4 

'  -H.H 

•-11. 9 

-- 

1934 

'33. 2a 

1935 

Has 

1936 

M.114 

1937 

ffi.302 

1938 

»,125 

1939 

'84,  Ml 

1940 

'88, 2« 

1941 

'81,886 

1942 

'90,1M 

1943 

'  91, 141 

1944 

'  104, 510 

1945 

77,720 

1946 

81,  »4 

1947 

9e,59e 

1948. 

87,48J 

1949 

82,1J4 

1950 

88,247 
81,350 

1951 

19,52 

1953 

'8,5» 

19,54. 

78,404 

1955_          .   . 

'5,276 

1956_ 

8S,i03 
89,388 
96, »« 

101.138 

97,220 

98,994 

102,  S57 

'110,511 

'11''.,  268 

•121,583 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1900 

1961 

1962 

1963« 

1964' 

'  I'.S.  Bureau  of  the  Rudget.  "The  Budget  In  Briel 
Fiscal  Veiir  F.ndlng  June  30,  1963."  Wiksli  ineton' 
January  19»V2,  p.  63.  ' 

>  I'.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Statistic;il  .\bstriicts 
of  the  United  States,  1938-62." 

'  Employment  figures  for  December. 

•  l.'..S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

•  U.S.  Budget,  1964.     Wushington,  1963,  p.  422. 
«  Estimated. 

I  then  replied  to  Dr.  Wilcox  as  follows: 

January  21,  1963. 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Wilcox, 

Senior  Specialist  in  Agriculture,  Legislative 
Reference   Service.   Library   of   Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Wilcox:    Thank    you    for  your 
memorandum  of  January  18  in  response  to 
my  request  for  statistical  information  con- 
cerning  the   Department   of   Agriculture.    I 
very  much  appreciate  your  assistance  In  this 
matter. 

Your  memorandum  indicates  that  the  ad- 
ditional information  requested  will  be  fur- 
nished in  several  weeks.  However,  since 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture have  asked  me  to  obtain  this  data  in 
their  behalf  also,  and  since  we  need  It 
urgently  at  this  time,  I  would  be  pleased  If 
you  could  ask  the  Department  to  try  to  get 
it  by  the  end  of  this  week. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Member    of   Congress,    Sixth    District 
of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Wilcox  then  replied  as  follows: 
Thk  Library  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  25,  1963. 
To:  Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
From:  Walter  W.  Wilcox,  senior  specialist  in 

agriculture. 
Subject;  cost  of  farm  programs. 

Attached  are  tables  showing  the  realiwd 
cost  of  programs  primarily  for  stabilization 
of  farm  prices  and  income  for  12  major  farm 
commodities,  1932  to  1961.  The  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e  has  not  worked  up  sirailar 
data  for  flscal  1962,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
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dV.  reliable  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  On  receiving  yoiu-  letter  of  January  21,  I      agreed  to  do  their  best  and  thought  it 

^  iofi3  and  1964.  asked  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  to      be  possible.     I  will  forward  the  USD 


would 
^oi^  1963,  and  1964.  asEea  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  to      be  possible.     I  will  forward  the  USDA  ex- 

AlBO  attached  are   the   values  of  selected      try  and  have  the  other  data  you  requested      pendlture  data  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  avnll- 
crops  in  1962.  available    by   the   end   of   this   week.     They      able. 

Table  3. —  Appropriations  and  HE  A  and  FIIA  loan  authorizations,  fiscal  years  193S  through  1964 

|Figun>s  in  parentheses  (  )  not  Included  in  tnlals.    .Adjusted  for  comparal'ility  wiih  the  appropriaiion  structure  In  1961] 

[In  millions] 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


ApieultuTHl  Restwch  Service 

Fitensiun  Service....----- 

rsrir.cr  Cooperative  Service — 

ioilCon-^rvation  Service...  

trrlcultural  Marketing  Service: 

School  lunch  program 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  coinmodltlcs  (scc  32). 

Other ,---  -,v,----, 

FoKipi  Apiajltiiral  Servioe.... 

rommodity  Exchange  Authority 

/Lfrlcultural  Stahilization  and  Con.vrvation  Service: 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quoUts 

Sugar  Act  program 

Agricultural  conservation  program 

Parity  payments 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Raral   Electrification    .Administration,    including   loan 

wthoriiations - 

Firmers  Home  Admlnstratioa,  Includiug  loan  autbor- 

liations - 

Office  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel 

Office  of  Information 

National  Agricultural  Library 

General  administration 

ForertServK* --.---._- 

Commodity  <  ri-dit  t  orporalion: 

Restoration  nf  capital  impairment-. 

Special  activities  flnano<><l  from  VCC  fun<ls.. 

Corporate  ailiriiiiistrativc  »xiwnsf  limitation 

Other  fund? 

I>duct  amounts  included  in  above  figures  transferred  tor 
Pay  Act  costs 


S33.8 

10.3 

.4 

.4 


6.8 
.2 
.2 


0.5 
.3 
.9 

2 

IK  2 


$.32.0 

10.2 

.4 

.4 


6.2 
.2 
.2 


40.  n 
^  2 

,  7 

.3 

.  7 

13.5 


100.0 


428.  G 


«28.9 

9..^ 

.4 

.3 


»33.  0 

17.5 

.4 

6.0 


»67.0 

17.9 

.4 

21.3 


5.4 
.2 


IS.  4 


0.4 
.6 
.2 
.« 

V>.  5 


791.5 


92.1 

5.7 

.2 

.2 


ZO 
.5 
.7 
.3 
.  7 
17.7 


470.9 


109.1 

0.6 

.2 

.3 


400.0 


50.8 

sa.o 

.9 

.8 

.3 

1.1 

24.1 


$5Z7 

18.3 

.4 

21.2 


U5. 1 

6.6 

.2 

.6 


40.0 
42S.  1 


SL3 

12.9 

1.2 

.8 

.3 

1.1 

37.0 

04.3 

"(O'l) 


$56.4 

18-8 

.4 

27.1 


144.0 

7.3 

.2 

.6 


54.4 

494.8 

212.0 

25.4 

142.1 

260.1 

1.9 

.8 

.4 

1.4 

40.  .5 


(0.7) 
1.8 


(53.7 

10.4 

.4 

23.0 

(12.4) 

206.6 

7.8 

.2 

.6 


47.9 
656  4 

225.0 
5.8 

42.  4 

249.  .1 

2.0 

.9 

.4 

1.5 

35.6 

119.6 

"(2."0) 


1041 


1942 


$50.9 

19.3 

.4 

20.1 

(16.3) 

236.6 

8.1 

.2 

.6 


47.9 
461.4 
211.7 

25.4 

103.  1 

281.2 

2.1 

.9 

.4 

1.7 
30.6 


(2.3) 


$46.1 
19.7 

.4 
26.8 

(23.1) 

222.6 

8.3 

.2 

.6 


1»43 


47.8 
484.7 
211.7 

8.4 

103.7 

279.9 

2.3 

1.3 

.6 

2.0 

37.5 

1.6 


$48.2 

19  8 

.4 

22.6 

(15  3) 

175.8 

9.0 

.3 

.5 


47.4 

444.6 

5.4 

8.4 

13.0 

207  1 

1.9 

1.1 

.5 

1.9 

33.6 


(3.5) 
47.4 


(4.4) 
45.6 


Total,  Depart nicnt  of  .Agricultiirr. 


173.0 


.■533, 


4   I         86.^9  I         fi47.9   j         812.7  |         873.0  |     1,496.3   j      1,S96.7  j     1,501.6  j     1,563.6  j     1,086.4 


fin  millions) 


1944 

194.'; 

1946 

1947       ' 

1948       1 

1949 

1 

1050 

1961 

1962 

1953 

1054 

iffrinilturAl  R<*se(irch  Sorvio^       . 

M.V9 

19.8 

.4 

22.6 

(50.0) 

07.1 

9.6 

.5 

.4 

$.^2.o 

19.9 

.4 

28.6 

(57.  5) 

119.3 

10.0 

.5 

.4 

$,■12.7 

24.4 

.4 

34.6 

(67.  5) 

114.3 

10.  2 

.6 

.3 

».Sa7 

28.4 

.6 

46.7 

81.0 
116.2 

14.1 
.  7 
.5 

1.9 

63.5 

312.5 

160.2 

28.8 

.5 

41.7 

70.0 

84.0 

15.3 

.6 

.5 

5.1 

65.0 

223.1 

$75.6 

32.2 

.8 

63.6 

76.0 

S7.9 

18.4 

.  7 

.6 

14.9 

72.0 

145.0 

$80.0 

33  5 

.5 

62.1 

83  5 
12.1.6 

19.5 
.8 
.6 

80.1 

60.0 

267.0 

$77.0 

33  5 

.6 

.W.  1 

83.6 
111  2 

19.9 
.8 
.7 

23.0 

63.8 

256.5 

$88  8 

33.6 

.4 

69  3 

83  4 

158.9 

19.7 

.    1 

.7 

10.0 

70.0 

291.0 

$79.2 

33.6 

.4 

66.6 

83.4 

181.0 

20.0 

.8 

.7 

10.0 

66.0 

251.7 

$80.0 

Frti»nsion  Sorvifv        

36  3 

Firnier  C-ooperative  Servioe     

.4 

8oi!  Conservation  Servioe    - 

71.9 

Apicultural  .Marketing  Serricc: 

School  lunch  program  

S3  2 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  oommodltlcs  (sec.  32) 
Other       - 

172.4 
22.4 

Foreign  Agricultural  Servioe 

2.4 

Commoditv  f^xchango  Authoritv 

.7 

Agricultural  Stabiliration  and  Conservation  .'Service- 

43  3 

Sugar  Act  program 

63.9 

400.1 

170.3 

3.5 

22.6 

180  8 

1.9 

10 

.5 

2  2 

4')  8 

.V2.  5 

3n-j.6 

48.4 

355.8 

59.6 

.\ericultural  conservation  jiropram 

227.0 

Parity  paymenU: - 

Federal  Crop  Insurance' Corporation      ..  

33  4 

28.3 

l.Vl.  f, 

2.0 

.8 

.6 

1.8 

44  3 

256.8 

K3 

304.7 

192.5 

2.1 

.7 

.  5 

IS 

52.5 

27.3 

255.6 

179.5 

2.6 

10 

.6 

2.2 

72.4 

1,563.3 
10.8 
(8.8) 
24.4 

-15.6 

15.0 
405.0 

104.8 

2.2 

1.1 

.  7 

2.3 

73.9 

4.6 

406.0 

115.2 
2.3 

.    d 

2  3 
73.5 

5.1 
602.1 

lac.  2 

2.6 

1.3 

.7 

2  3 

80.9 

7.1 

305.3 

176.1 

2.7 

1.4 

.6 

2.3 

84.3 

66.7 

7.9 

133.5 

212.4 

2.6 

1.3 

.6 

Z3 

98.7 

421.5 

109.5 

(16.  6) 

1.5 

8.5 
100.8 

193  3 

2.5 

1.3 

.6 

Z4 

104.3 

109.4 
193  4 
(16.  5) 
2  0 

7.5 

Rar&l   Electriflcution    Administration,    including    loan 
authoriiations 

248.1 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  including  loan  authori- 
talions 

338.7 

Office  of  the  CJeneral  (^ounsel   -            .               .        - 

2  6 

Oliice  of  Inforni'ilion 

1.3 

National  .Agricultural  Library.-.                  

.6 

General  administration 

2  3 

Forest  Service                            ...          

108.0 

Commoiiity  Credit  Corporation 

RestOfRtion  of  canit.'d  imnairnient 

96.2 

30..^ 
(8.5) 
4.4 

34.0 
(10. 8) 

17S  8 

Corporals  administrative  expense  HniiUitioD ... 

(5.4) 
«9.2 

(7.2) 
57.8 

(8.9) 
44.2 

(15.4) 

(19.1) 

(20.0) 

Other  funds                                                                   

I>wluct  amounts  intlu'led  in  above  fijrures  transferred 
for  nav  \.f't  cost*; 

-2.2 

-.2 

1 

, 

Total,  Department  of  .Agriculture 

1.153.4 

1.166.9 

1,249.2 

2.839.1 

1,224.5 

1, 183.  5 

1     1,503.8 

1.375.9 

I     1,817.8 

1,510  4 

'     1,7S2  3 

!In  millions] 


1955 

1056 

1957 

195S 

1059 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963' 

Budget 
estimates, 

1064 

Agricultural  Re.searrli  Service        

$70.1 
19.6 
43.6 

75.1 
4.7 
4.7 

83.2 

$76.6 
25.0 
49.1 

.  s 

84.9 
.5.9 
.5.1 

83.2 

$11Z8 
80.0 
54.1 

.9 

97.2 

7  3 

5.-9 

100.0 

$104.7 

30.9 

60.3 

1.0 

124.1 

7.8 

6.2 

100.0 

$141.0 

3Z1 

63.9 

1.0 

134.7 

8.2 

6.6 

110.0 

$146.6 

32.1 

64.1 

1.0 

133.2 

8.1 

6.6 

110.0 

$171.3 

33.2 

67.4 

1.1 

155.2 

8.7 

8.1 

110.0 

$165.3 

36.2 

70.8 

1.1 

178.  C 

9.1 

8.8 

125.0 

$179. 1 

38.2 

75.8 

1.2 

193.3 

9.5 

10.0 

125.0 

106.0 

318.1 

4S.1 

21.1 

1.1 

$186.7 

' 'oopx>rat i ve  State  Expt'rlment  Station  Service        .. 

40  4 

Extension  !*ervice   ., 

77  3 

Kariiier  C  ooperat i  ve  Servioe 

1.3 

Soil  Con.servation  Service            

210.0 

10.3 

StalWical  Reporting  Servic*.               -  

11.6 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service; 

School  lunch  program               

137.0 

102.0 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (sec.  32) 

Other    ....                                     

1S0.1 

16.0 

2.2 

.7 

166.8 

16.7 

14.3 

.8 

300.0 

18.2 

7.2 

.8 

230.9 
22.7 

lae 

.9 

235.9 

29.8 

0.1 

.0 

361.4 
33.5 

8.7 
.0 

320.0 

35.8 

17.5 

LO 

325.8 

41.1 

16.9 

1.0 

361.6 
46.8 

forciun  Aericultural  Service                                                     

19.0 

tommodity  Exchange  .Authority 

1.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabm  3.-Appr0priaiiofu  and  REA  and  FHA  loan  authoritaltons,  fiscal  years  1935  through  7.95  ^-Continued 

(In  minians] 


r^ 


1956 


19S« 


Agiictiltural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service: 

JExpenaea,  Acrlcaltural  Stabllliatlon  and  Conaerratlon  Servloe 

BOKU- Act  pragram 

Agricaltnral  conKrvstion  program,  mil"""!" 

Conaei  latloa  naem  program. 

Acreage  renrre  prognm II 

Land  naa  adjostment I-IIIIIIIIII ' 

Emergency  conaerration  meaaures  ""' 

Other " 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  CorporationVIIIIIIIIHIII "' 

T>     ^fl}P.^S^  (operating  ezpenaes  payable  from  premium  income)' 
Rural  ElTOtrlfle«lon  Administration,  Including  loan  anthorliationa 
S^*'!  ?'*^  Admtadatratlon,  including  loan  authoriiations 
Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development 

Office  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel ~ 

Office  of  Information "" 

Ceateanlal  obeervanoe  of  agrioUture'  '    

National  Agrleoltural  Library  .  " 

OflocnU  administration. 

Forast  Serrloe 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:      

Price  aupport,  supply,  and  related  activities... 

Special  milk  program 

Special  activities  financed  from  CCChindsl 

limltatloa  on  admlnistratlTe  expenses I.IIIII 

Foreign  aaristance  iMt>fram8 Ill"" 

Deduct  amounts  included  in  above  figures  uiiisfeiTed  tor  Pay  Act 
and  other  costs 


$65.0 
)«.  1 

ii3e.2 


6.0 


Total,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


252.4 

176.9 

....... 

1.2 

2.3 
112.8 

•'550.2 


2.  I 

m.  3) 

129.6 
-2.8 


$S3.  S 

58.0 

191.  S 


.2 

6.2 

a.  5) 

243.1 

190.3 

....... 

1.3 

"g- 

2.5 
13a4 

1.6 


1»S7 


1958 


1959 


1900 


1961 


1962 


117.3 
(30.8) 
66.9 

-1.0 


2.026.5 


1,613.3 


$67.1 

66.8 

303.2 


4.  U 

2.0 

19.2 

(2.U) 

522.0 

713.3 

"'i'i' 

1.3 

.T 

2.5 
1£3.0 

906.9 
22.4 
13.2 

(33.0) 
2*7.2 

-4.0 


3,587.0 


$118.  0 

66.5 

1W.3 

147.3 

565.6 

""26.'6' 

29.7 

6.4 

(2.0) 

248.1 

239.7 

"To" 

1-4 


2.8 
168.2 

I.  liM.  2 

4C.  6 

605.0 

(35. 4) 

2,550.0 

-9.9 


1963  1 


n04.2 

73.8 
208.8 
183.8 
59a6 


24.5 
6.4 

(2.3) 
419.1 
25Z7 

i-T 

1.4 

'¥ 

2.9 
181.6 

1,703.4 

57.0 

19.4 

(39.6) 

1,  316.  8 

-28.9 


$88.1 

69.2 

214.7 

316,6 


50.1 
6.4 

(2.3) 
249.6 
256.7 

iT 

1.4 

Is' 

2.9 
208.4 

2.0*3.7 

66.7 

1.1 

(iZi) 
1.265.4 


6,  878.  6 


5,894.5 


$87.6 

72.0 

212.  9 

317.6 


67.2 

6.6 

(2.6) 

320.0 

600.  0 

'"'i'e 

1.5 

""ilo 

3.1 

317.9 

,151.8 
74.7 


(45.7) 
1,  443.  6 


$105.1 

75.8 

209.0 

300.7 


6.0 

75.3 

6.6 

(2.8) 

417.5 

38a  4 

"i'i' 

1.6 

.1 

1.0 
3.1 

286.8 

936.4 
171.2 


$95.4 

77.7 

2U9 

300.0 


69.2 

6.8 

(3.8) 

490.6 

375.7 

.1 

3.9 

1.7 


(47.9) 
3, 46a  6 


5,  641.  2 


» IndudM  anticipated  supplementals  and  transXers  tor  Pay  Act  and  postal  costs. 
Nora.— Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  shvtm  due  to  rounding. 


5.Siai 


7,  418.  5 


13 
3,4 

274.7 

2,278.6 
96.0 


(43.2) 
1.576L9 

-8.0 


Budot 
estlmatM. 
19«^ 


Ulit 

8ao 

220.0 
2N.0 

"■"•».T 

T.J 

0.5) 

S06.3 

405.7 

.1 

to 

L7 


2.2 

40 

$10.] 

2.7W.4 


(41 ») 

X4ag.i 


6.975.8      8.«gL7 


Souroe:  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  4.-Realiz,d  cost  of  programs  primarily  for  staUHzation  of  farm  prices  and  income,  major  commodities,  fiscal  years  1932-61 


^*~'''S^;^SSS.'^iirof'"co^'^r«f,^^^^^  l°_-?^.fr?P  ^^  in. inventory.     Co..ts  roflect  the  realized  losses  of  the  C«mn.o<lit, 

of  foreign  currcncliw.  and  sec.  32  proprams.] 


Credit  Corporatlou. .^^otl^l^^Tt^^'^to^or^^Z'^^^^^^^  '^'X^r^o^^^^Zl^.. of, 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


1932-89. 

IMO. 

1941. 

1»43. 

1913 

1»44 

IIKS 

1946 

1947 

11M8..„. 

1»M 

W60„... 

1961 

1953..... 

1963 

1964..... 

1955 

IM6..... 

1M7 

1SS8 

law 

1960 

1961 


Total  feed 
grains 


ToUl- 


292.0 
160.7 
148.9 
144.2 
196.7 
129.1 
8.2 
17.7 
1.4 


Cotton  and 

cottonseed 


4.4 

35.8 

35.1 

1.7 

22.0 

102.3 

125.8 

246.1 

466.2 

5U.6 

eaa4 

267.3 
,481.6 


4,980.0 


790.3 

364.1 

364.1 

121.8 

60.1 

47.2 

'19.7 

129.0 

6.9 

2.8 

4.7 

6.6 

■27.5 

■3.2 

16.7 

48.3 

92.7 

158.3 

648.7 

674.2 
396.7 
807.6 
463.8 


Wheat 


Rice 


Tobacco 


4,372.8 


S46.5 

171.7 

12L8 

1319 

1314 

163.6 

16wl 

3.0 

>.9 

i.2 

8L4 

1114 

20L6 

1716 

148.7 

193.3 

400.6 

4W.4 

766.9 

693.1 
611.4 

637.6 
1,36a  6 


19.9 
6.4 
3.3 
3.3 

.5 
.6 


1 

<ia 


6,67L4 


L6 

.1 

M 

.3 

6 

4 

38.5 
117.5 

60.0 
43.8 
50.8 

fiai 


33.2 

7.2 

114 

16.  S 

10.2 

12 

>.2 

1.4 

1.0 

6.2 


1.4 

L2 

2.3 

2.3 

.5 

5.1 

6.0 

13.8 

34.5 

32.4 

7.8 

4.7 


Peanuts 


6w0 
L3 
8.3 
LI 
.7 
1.2 
1.4 


Dairy 

products 


45.6 
17.8 
118 
20.4 
10.4 
3.7 


1.7 

5.2 

1.4 

36.2 

L7 

47.4 

27.0 

17.6 

46.0 

10.6 

6.3 

IS 

25.7 

26.1 

172.0 

3.5 

133.1 

10.5 

166.6 

18.7 

109.6 

12.8 

172.4 

19.5 

134.7 

17.4 

78.2 

33.7 

180.9 

Potatoes 


385.6 


a(H.4 


279.1 


1,3716 


11.2 

5.8 

16.4 

15.0 

34.5 

8.5 

1.3.2 

16.9 

88.8 

67.5 

2115 

77.6 

68.7 

.1 

.1 

2.1 

.6 

6.0 

11 

2.6 

7.3 

.1 

LO 


Rye 


Flax,  flax- 
seed, and 
linseed  oil 


65LS 


.1 

2.8 
7.6 

5.4 
3.2 
7.4 
2.5 
5.0 


2.1 
..... 


22.6 


.2 

3.1 
14 

58.6 

17 

1.4 

51.3 

22.8 

7.7 

2.8 

15.5 

1.4 

1.2 

.2 


Dry  edible 
beans 


18 

L6 

6.9 

7.8 

3.3 

.2 

.7 

.1 


34.2 


1  Represents  inoome  or  minus  expenditures. 

Tablx  5. — Value  of  production  of  selected 
farm  commodities,  1962 1 

[In  millions] 

Corn  for  grain ^^  923 

0»ta Q4Q 

Barley 395 

Sorghum  grain... 506 

Rye 40 

Wheat 2,  205 

Rico '  323 

Cotton 2,  383 

Tobacco 1,  362 

Peanuts 200 

Soybeans '_'_"l  1,  ses 

Dairy  products 4,870 

1  Preliminary. 

Souroe:  U.S.  Department  ot  Agriculttire, 
Janiiary  ISOS. 


190.7 


.1 

.1 

1.0 

U.7 

1.5.4 

C.  8 

8.3 

13.6 

10.  f. 

9.9 

.8 

1.7 

.3 

1.9 


Wool 


UI 


.6 

LI 

lil 

SH 

1J.5 
12.6 
10  8 
1.1 
.1 


107.6 


.5 

.7 

7  J 

66.7 

S8.0 

16l1 

S3.9 


mi 


later'^pubfish^  dS*  °'  ^"'^^^*  """^  ^'"^"^^  Appendix  Tables,  December  1959  and 


In  regard  to  the  table  showing  total 
USDA  spending,  you  will  note  that  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  of  the  De- 
partment has  compiled  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  USDA  spending  and  lending  for 
30  years. 

In  regard  to  the  table  on  reali2«d  costs 
by  commodities,  a  word  of  explanation 
is  in  order.  As  reflected  in  the  table, 
the  realized  cost  does  not  include  antici- 
pated gains  or  losses  from  stocks  in  in- 
ventory. It  also  reflects  the  value  of 
Public  Law  480  shipments  which  in 
many  instances  are  grants  on  loans  of 
foreign  currency.  It  should  also  be  noted 


that  this  chart  goes  only  through  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Later,  my  office  contacted  Dr.  Wilcox 
in  regard  to  obtaining  the  1962,  1963, 
and  estimated  1964  figures,  and  he  re- 
plied as  follows: 

From:   Legislative  Reference  Service. 
To:  Hon.  Charles  Hoeven. 

The  attached  costs  for  price  supporte  for 
fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  are  based  upon 
unpublished  USDA  data  as  indicated  In  the 
headings,  which  are  not  completely  com- 
parable with  the  realized  cost  data  for  earUer 
years  furnished  you  under  date  of  January 
25. 

WAL-raa  W.  Wacox. 
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Tablk  a.— Farm  price  support  co^ts  and  value  of  marketings,  specified  commodttus,  fi^.cal  years  1961-62 


1863 


Commodity 


Value  ol 
market- 
ings, 
1961-62 
avprage 


CCC  reallfe<l  losj*s 

(excluding  Public 

Law  480  costs)  and 

sec.    32  romoval.<!, 

1961-62  average 


CCC  realiie-J  losses 
(including  Public 

L.1W  480  costs)  and 

fXT.    32  removals, 

19C1-62  iverape 


Feed  graln.1. 

Cotton 

Peanuts 

RicP 

Tobacco 

Wheat 


Percent 

Million 

Million 

oftalue  of 

MiUion 

dollar  t 

doUar» 

markttinift 

dollar  1 

'.•i.439 

1,175.0 

21.6 

1,277.0 

2,509 

260.0 

10.4 

438.0  ' 

180 

2.^0 

Vi.l- 

Z'<.(i 

2M 

47.0 

IS.  ,", 

106. ») 

1.234 

6.0 

.5 

20.0 

2.185 

343.0 

15.7 

1,058.0 

Percent 
nfralne  of 
mnrkflingt 
23.5 
17.5 
1.3.  S 
41.6 
1.7 
48.4 


Commodity 


Dairy  products 

Wool 

Rye "".'. 

Tunp  oil „. 

Dry  edible  liean<! "J" 

Soylxukns  and  vepetable  oil.. 


Value  of 
niarket- 

inRs. 
1961-62 
average 


MiUion 

dollar$ 

4.824 

110 

22 

6 

135 

1,339 


CCC  realiied  lossas 

(excluding  Public 

I>aw  480  oosts)  and 

sc.   32  removals, 

1961-02  average 


I   Percent 
Slillion  \  of  value  of 
doUari     •"/..i—i— 
53H4.0 
5«.  0 
2.0 
.5 
11.0 
27.0 


marletinge 
8.0 
S2.9 
S.8 
7.8 
8.5 
2.0 


1  Value  of  feed  (rrain  crops  produced. 

>  Includes  costs  of  ^lecial  school  milk  prot'iam. 

As  Dr.  Wilcox  pointed  out,  these  fig- 
ures in  table  6  are  not  completely  com- 
parable with  the  realized  cost  data  for 
earlier  years  appearing  in  table  4. 

Since  the  Department  states  it  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  time  to  make 
reliable  estimates  for  fiscal  years  1962, 
1963,  and  1964,  I  trust  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine these  costs  in  their  hearings  on 
the  appropriations  bill  for  agriculture 
this  session. 


CCC  reallMd  losses 
(including  Public 
Law  480  costs)  and 
jcc.   32  removals, 
1961-62  average 


PtTcerU 

ofralne  of 

marketingi 

8.3 

.52.9 

8.8 

7.8 

9.3 

6.9 


MiUion 

doUari 

'4O2.0 

8R.0 

2.0 

.5 

13.0 

92.0 

Source:  CompuUHl  from  I'.P.  Department  of  .^.prinilturt' 
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PaH  6:  LePa  Keep  the  Record  Straight— 
A  Selected  Chronology  of  Caba  and 
Caitro— October  22-29,  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NORTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sixth 
portion  of  my  continued  chronology  on 
Cuba  and  Castro  begins  with  the  action 
by  President  Kennedy  in  imposing  a  sea 
and  air  "quarantine"  on  the  shipment  of 
military  equipment  to  Cuba — of  which 
the  public  was  informed  on  the  evening 
Of  October  21,  1962.  during  a  nationwide 
TV  broadcast. 

It  had  been  apparent  for  several  days 
to  most  people  in  political  and  govern- 
ment circles,  as  well  as  the  press,  that 
something  unusual  was  afoot.  The  re- 
turn of  President  Kennedy  from  his  very 
active  speaking  tour  on  behalf  of  Demo- 
crat candidates  for  House  and  Senate 
seats  was  more  or  less  a  tipoff  to  many 
that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  was 
happening. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
American  public,  although  understand- 
ably on  edge,  gave  an  almost  collective 
sigh  of  relief  after  the  broadcast  was 
over.  Although  many  felt  the  action 
taken  should  have  been  stronger,  most 
were  glad  at  least  that  it  was  not  weaker. 
The  public,  almost  to  a  man,  expressed 
their  complete  support  of  the  action 
taken  by  President  Kennedy  in  finally 
drawing  a  definite  line  of  demarcation 
on  what  the  UJS.  Government  would 
tolerate  as  far  as  Cuba  and  the  Soviets 
were  concerned.  The  public  had  for  a 
long  long  while  been  frustrated  and  un- 
easy about  efforts  which  had  been  made 
for  almost  a  generation  to  keep  a  steady 


footing  and  clear  head  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviets.  The  harassment  and  humil- 
iating thrusts  from  Castro  in  Cuba  had 

been  almost  more  than  they  could  take 

therefore  the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent amounted  at  least  to  an  assertion 
of  our  national  pride— and  a  natural 
concern  over  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens  and  the  security  of  our  way 
of  life.  All  seemed  relieved  that  the 
President  had,  at  long  last,  "dropped 
the  other  shoe."  It  appeared  that  this 
had  the  effect  of  welding  together 
formerly  warring  factions,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  joined  in  a  common  pur- 
pose— to  protect  our  Nation. 

This  same  electric  impulse  somehow 
touched  many  foreign  nations  who 
shared  our  love  of  freedom,  but  who  had 
obviously  doubted  for  some  time  our  will 
to  fight  for  it.  One  by  one,  many  who 
previously  had  engaged  in  sniping  at  the 
United  States — accusing  us  of  being  too 
soft — too  hard — too  vacillating — or  too 
concerned  about  the  whole  subject  of 
communism — Latin  American  countries 
and  NATO  allies  alike— all  Uned  up  be- 
hind the  United  States  and  expressed 
approval  and  support.  Although  some 
had  to  be  convinced  by  photographic 
proof  that  a  threat  really  existed  in 
Cuba — such  as  Great  Britain — It  did  not 
take  too  long  for  the  British  as  well  as 
Mexico  and  several  of  the  Latin  and 
Central  American  countries  to  realize 
that  this  threat  Indeed  existed  and  could 
swing  in  many  directions — and  that 
whether  they  Uked  it  or  not,  their  na- 
tional fortunes  were  also  involved  to  one 
degree  or  another. 

The  Soviets  were,  of  course,  shocked 
and  unbelieving.  They  accused  us  of 
hysteria.  Somehow  they  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  we  would  not,  as  a  nation, 
'•fight  when  the  chips  were  down."  They 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  or  overlooked 
the  fact  that  many  times  in  the  past  we 
had  successfully  held  the  line  against 
Soviet  advances  or  threats — such  as  dur- 
ing the  BerUn  blockade-airlift,  our  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing  after  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  broken  their  moratorium, 
Korea,  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment in  Formosa,  and  so  forth.  The 
significance  of  these  stands  taken  by  the 
United  States  had  somehow  been  over- 
looked by  the  Soviets  and  they  had 
formed  an  unflattering  opinion  of  what 
they  termed  our  "softness"  as  a  nation. 

The  following  chronology  of  events 
will  refresh  our  minds  on  the  variety  of 
charges,  countercharges,  threats  and 
counterthreats,    which    took    place    but 


through  it  all,  I  do  not  believe  the  spirit 
of  unity  of  the  American  public  ever 
really  wavered.  They  had  wanted  firm 
action  by  the  President  and  others  con- 
cerned with  our  national  and  foreign 
policy— and  were  overjoyed  that  this  had 
taken  place.  The  comment  was  often 
heard  that  if  President  Kennedy  had 
been  running  for  reelection  in  the  fall 
campaign,  he  would  win  "hands  down" 
against  any  candidate — and  I  am  fairly 
sure  this  was  true. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  American  public  showed 
their  pride  in  President  Kennedy  be- 
cause of  his  action,  the  President  had 
even  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
American  public.  For  he  had,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  created  an  atmos- 
phere not  only  in  foreign  countries  but 
in  his  own  as  well  which  can  best  be 
described  by  a  paragraph  taken  from 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  Canada's  leading 
conservative  newspaper.  In  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Kennedy's  Arrogance,"  and 
printed  on  December  31,  1962: 

Mr.  Kennedy's  high-handed  attitudes  and 
ruthless  metnods  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
unfavorable  comment  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  during  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  His  record  In  the  White  House 
has  not  been  reassxulng;  often  he  seems  to 
confuse  wUlfulness  with  toughness,  and  bul- 
lying with  strength. 

The  chronology  follows: 

A  Selxcteb  Chkonoloct   on  Cxtba   awd   Cas- 
t«o^Pakt  6 

October  22,  1962:  In  a  speech  of  extraordi- 
nary gravity.  President  Kennedy  Imposed  a 
sea  and  air  "quarantine"  last  night  on  the 
shipment  of  mUltary  equipment  to  Cuba 
Broadcasting  to  the  American  people  and 
listeners  abroad,  he  said  the  Soviet  Union 
was  building  offenstve  missile  and  bomber 
bases  in  Cuba.  He  said  the  bases  could  fire 
medium-range  nuclear  mlssUes  2,000  miles. 
Calling  on  Premier  Khrushchev  to  withdraw 
the  missiles,  he  said  any  launching  against 
a  Western  Hemisphere  nation  would  be  met 
by  retaliation  against  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
made  clear  that  Washington  would  not  stop 
short  of  military  action  to  end  the  provoca- 
tive threat. 

American  warships  and  planes  quickly  put 
the  quarantine  into  effect  and  a  worldwide 
alert  went  out  to  U.S.  forces.  Destroyers, 
submarines,  and  other  units  put  to  sea  all 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  to  Join  a  large 
Caribl)ean  fleet,  which  Included  40  ships  and 
6,000  marines  diverted  from  maneuvers. 

After  nearly  a  generation  of  trying  to  avoid 
a  direct  United  States-Soviet  confrontation, 
the  United  States  drew  the  line — not  with 
Cuba  but  with  the  Russians.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
order  bore  out  his  decision  to  oust  Soviet 
missiles  from  his  hemisphere  at  the  risk  of 
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war.    American  ships  have  orders  to  attack 
blockade  numere  that  resist. 

HaTana  radio  said  Cuba's  armed  forces  were 
alerted  after  Mr.  Kennedy's  speech. 

liondcm  sources  said  Britain  would  approve 
the  qtiaranUne.  Canada  closed  some  of  its 
airbaaes  to  Soviet  planes  bound  for  Cuba. 

Moscow  radio  charges  hysteria  in  Wash- 
ington. (Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Oct.  22 
1962.) 


The  Libkart  or  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 
A  Selected  Chronology  on  Cuba,  October 
23-25,  1962 
October     23,     1962:     Soviet     Government 
statement    (handed  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  Moscow)  warns  the  United  States  that  its 
quarantine   raises    the    threat    of    thermo- 
nuclear world  war.    It  says  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  "repeatedly  declared  that  not  a 
single  Soviet  nuclear  bomb  would  fall  either 
on  the  United  States  or  on  any  other  country 
unless   an   aggression    Is    committed.  •   •   • 
But  If  the  aggressors  touch  off  a  war,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  strike  a  most  powerful 
retalUtory    blow."      The    statement    Insists 
that  the  weapons  provided  to  Cuba  by  the 
Soviet  Union  were  "aimed  solely  at  enhanc- 
ing   Cuba's    defense    potential."      It    adds: 
"The  United  States  demands  that  military 
equipment     Cuba     needs     for     self-defense 
should  be  removed  from  Cuban  territory,  a 
demand  which,   naturally,   no   state   which 
values  its  independence  can  meet." 

The  U.S.  blockade  against  ships  delivering 
offensive  weapons  to  Cuba  goes  into  effect. 
UB.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  an- 
nounces that  25  Soviet  merchant  ships  have 
been  spotted  on  the  way  to  Cuba,  and  that 
the  flrat  UjS.  Navy  contact  with  these  ships 
will  be  in  24  hours. 

Premier  Pldel  Castro  (in  a  televised 
speech)  describes  the  UJS.  blockade  of  Cuba 
as  an  act  of  piracy.  He  says  that  Cuba  will 
"never"  accept  the  U.S.  plan  for  a  U.N.  inves- 
tigating committee  to  check  on  Soviet  missile 
bases  In  Cuba. 

The  United  States  Introduces  a  resolution 
in  the  VJf.  Security  CovmcU  calling  for  the 
removal  of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can  Statea  (aftar  granting  itself  emergency 
pow«ra  as  a  mlnlsterial-leTel  organ  of  con- 
suitatloa  under  provlslona  of  the  1947  Rio 
Treaty)  formally  authorizes  (by  a  vote  of  19 
to  0,  with  1  abstention)  "the  use  of  armed 
forces"  to  carry  out  the  quarantine  of  Cuba. 
(Uniguay— Which  abstains  on  a  technicality 
due  to  a  delay  in  instructions  from  the  Mon- 
tevideo Government  adds  its  affirmative 
vote.)  "(InJ  the  greatest  display  of  Western 
Hemisphere  soUdarity  since  the  days  of 
World  War  n— Latin  America  acted  swiftly 
to  Join  the  United  States  In  recommending 
all  necessary  measures  to  halt  the  flow  of 
offenslTe  weapons  to  Cuba  from  the  Soviet 
bloc." 

The  British  Government  expresses  "deep 
concern  at  the  provocative  action  of  the  So- 
viet Unlcm  In  placing  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Cuba."  and  declares  its  support  of 
the  U.S.  position.  "NATO  lined  up  soUdly 
behind  the  United  States.  The  14  other 
members  of  the  NATO  Permament  Council 
at  Parla  took  under  urgent  consideration 
the  question  of  a  military  alert  for  their 
forces." 

October  24,  1962 :  U.S.  Defense  Department 
annoimces  that  some  Soviet-bloc  ships  head- 
ed for  Cuba  appear  to  have  changed  their 
course,  while  others  are  still  proceeding. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  sends  ur- 
gent appeals  to  President  Kennedy  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  asking  them  to  suspend, 
reepectively,  the  blockade  and  the  shipment 
of  arms  to  Cuba,  for  a  period  of  2  or  3  weeks 
which  would  allow  for  negotiations. 

In  answer  to  a  telegram  from  the  British 
philosopher  and   p«u;lflst,   Bertrand  Russell, 


who  had  appealed  to  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev "not  to  be  provoked  by  the  unjustifi- 
able action  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba." 
Khrushchev  (in  his  reply)  calls  on  the 
United  States  to  "display  reserve  and  stay 
the  threat  of  execution  ot  its  piratical 
threats  which  are  fraught  with  most  serious 
consequences,"  and  he  suggests  a  siunmit 
meeting  "In  order  to  discuss  all  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen,  to  do  everything  to 
remove  the  danger  of  unleashing  a  thermo- 
nuclear war."  I 

October  25,  1962 :  ' 

U.S.  Navy  intercepts  the  first  Soviet  ship 
(an  oil  tanker)  to  penetrate  the  blockade, 
and  allows  it  to  continue  on  Its  way  to  Cuba 
after  It  is  determined  that  it  carries  no  offen- 
sive arms. 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  accepts  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant's  proposal  of 
October  24  for  a  suspension  of  the  U.S. 
blockade  and  Soviet  shipments  of  arms,  and 
for  talks  leading  to  a  negotiated  solution  of 
the  Cuban  crisis.  President  Kennedy  (in  his 
reply  to  U  Thant)  says  that  "the  existing 
threat  was  created  by  the  secret  introduction 
of  offensive  weapons  into  Cuba,  and  the  an- 
swer lies  in  the  removal  of  these  weapxjns." 
He  says  that  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
engage  in  "preliminary  talks'  with  the  U.N. 
to  see  whether  a  satisfactory  basis  can  be 
found  for  negotiations  on  the  Cuban  crisis. 
In  the  UJI.  Security  Council.  U.S.  Delegate 
Adlai  Stevenson  displays  phortographlc  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba,  after 
Soviet  delegate  Valerian  A.  Zorin  insists  that 
the  U.S.  assertion  is  based  on  false  evidence. 
Stevenson-ZcH-in  exchange  In  the  UJf.  Se- 
cxu-lty  Council,  October  25,  1982; 

Stevenson:  "Let  me  ask  you  one  simple 
question:  Do  you  deny  that  the  U.S.SJl. 
has  placed  and  is  placing  medium,  and  Inter- 
mediate-range missiles  In  Cuba?  Yes  or  no? 
Do  not  wait  for  the  translation.  Yes  or  no?" 
Zorin:  "I  am  not  in  an  American  court- 
room, and,  therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  an- 
swer a  question  that  is  put  to  me  in  the 
fashion  of  a  prosecutor.  In  due  course  you 
will  have  your  reply." 

Stevenson:  "You  are  in  the  courtroom  of 
world  opiiUon  right  now,  and  you  can  an- 
swer 'Yes*  or  "No.'  You  have  denied  that  they 
exist,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  I  have 
understood  you  correctly." 

Zorin:  "WUl  you  please  continue  your 
statement?  You  will  have  your  answer  in 
due  course." 

Stevenson:  "I  am  prepared  to  wait  for  my 
answer  imtil  hell  freezes  over.  If  that  is  your 
decision.  I  am  also  prepared  to  present  the 
evidence  in  this  room." 

Canadian  Government  endorses  the  UJS. 
posiUon  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Diefenbaker  says  (in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons)  that  the  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
ons in  Cube  are  a  direct  and  immediate  men- 
ace to  Canada  and  a  serious  menace  to  the 
deterrent  and  strategic  strength  of  the 
whcde  Western  alliance  on  which  our  secu- 
rity Lb  founded. 

British  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  (in  a 
speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Cuban  crisis)  does  not  specifically  endorse 
the  U.S.  blockade,  but  says  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  President  Kennedy  are  not  ex- 
treme, since  they  are  designed  to  meet  a  situ- 
ation without  precedent.  He  expresses  the 
hope  that  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis 
will  soon  be  found  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  move  to  a  wider  field  of  negotiation. 
However,  he  adds:  "I  think  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  last  few  weeks  must  confirm 
our  view  that  in  these  grave  matters  we  can- 
not rest  upon  mere  words  and  promises. 
These  need,  if  they  are  to  restore  confidence, 
to  be  Independently  vwlfled  and  confirmed." 

October  26,  1962:  In  answer  to  a  new  ap- 
peal frwn  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
U  Thant,  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  agrees 
to  keep  Soviet  ships  away  from  the  VB. 
blockade  area  for  the  time  being,  and  Presi- 
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dent  Kennedy  says  that  he  will  try  to  avoi^ 
any  direct  confrontation  at  sea  "in  the  ne« 
few  days."  Kennedy  points  out.  howewi^ 
that  certain  Soviet  ships  are  still  proc««d' 
ing  toward  Cuba,  and  that  work  on  SwZt 
missile  bases  in  Cuba  is  still  continulne 

The  White  House  issues  a  sUtement  wl^h 
says:  "The  development  of  ballistic  mi«Ue 
sites  in  Cuba  continues  at  a  rapid  Dac» 
•  •  •  The  activity  at  these  sites  apparentlv 
is  directed  at  achieving  a  full  operatlon.1 
capability  as  soon  as  possible  •  •  ♦  ^jj  "' 
Is  no  evidence  to  date  Indicating  that  thw! 
Is  any  intention  to  dismantle  or  dlscontlnu, 
work  on  these  missile  sites.  On  the  con 
trary.  the  Soviets  are  rapidly  continuing 
the  construction  of  missile  support  anS 
launch  facilities  and  serious  attempts  are 
underway  to  camouflage  their  efforts." 

The   U.S.   Navy   stops  and   searches  a  So 
vlet-chartered    freighter   of  Lebanese   regisl 
try.     The  ship  Is  allowed  to  proceed  to  Cubs 
after    no    offensive    weapons    are    found   on 
board. 

A  message  from  Premier  Khrushchev 
(which  is  not  made  public)  reaches  Presl 
dent  Kennedy:  "Never  explicitly  stated 
but  embedded  In  the  letter  was  an  offer  to 
withdraw  the  offensive  weapons  under 
United  Nations  supervision  in  return  for  « 
guarantee  that  the  United  States  would  not 
invade  Cuba." 

October  27.   1962:    President  Kennedy  re- 
ceives a  second  message  from  Premier  Khru 
shchev  (made  public  In  a  Moscow  broadcast) 
which  proposes  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
dismantle  ite  missile  bases  in  Cuba  and  with- 
draw its  Jet  bombers  from  the  island,  if  the 
United    States   wiU   do   likewise   in   Turkey 
In  his  reply  to  Khrushchev,  Kennedy  Ignorw 
the  proposal  to  link  Turkey  with  Cuba  and 
bases  his  answers  on  Khrushchev's  private 
letter  of  October  26  which— Kennedy  say^- 
contains    proposals    "which    seem    generally 
acceptable."  i.e.,  the  Soviet  Union  would  dis- 
mantle  Its  bases   and   remove  Its    offensive 
weapons  from  Cuba  under  UJi.  supervision 
and  would  halt  further  shipment  of  such 
weapons  to  Cuba,  and  in  exchange  the  United 
States  would  end  the  quarantine  and  give  as- 
surances against  an  invasion  of  Cuba.    Ken- 
nedy adds:  "I  am  confident  that  other  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be 
prepared  to  do  likewise."    Kennedy  empha- 
sizes that  "the  first  ingredient  •  •  •  is  ths 
cessation  of  work  on  missUe  sites  in  Cuba 
and  measures  to  render  such  weapons  inop- 
erable, under  effective  international  guaran- 
tees.   The  continuation  of  this  threat,  or  s 
prolonging    of    this    discussion    concernhig 
Cuba  by  linking  these  problems  to  the  broad- 
er questions  of  European  and  world  security 
would  stirely  lead  to  an  intensification  of 
the  Cuban  crisis  and  a  grave  risk  to  the  peace 
of  the  world." 

The  White  House  issues  a  statement  which 
implicitly  rejects  Khrushchev's  proposed 
Cuba-Turkey  deal :  "Several  inconsistent  and 
confiicting  proposals  have  been  made  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  within  the  last  24  hours.  Including 
the  one  Just  made  public  In  Moscow.  The 
proposal  broadcast  this  morning  Involved 
the  secttrity  of  naUons  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  It  is  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  and  they  alone  that  are 
subject  to  the  threat  that  has  produced  the 

present  crisis — the  action  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment In  secretly  introducing  offensive 
weapons  into  Cuba.  •  •  •  The  first  Impera- 
tive must  be  to  deal  with  this  immediate 
threat,  under  which  no  sensible  negotiation 
can  proceed.  •  •  •  As  to  the  proposals  con- 
cerning the  security  of  nations  outside  this 
hemisphere,  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
have  long  taken  the  lead  in  seeking  prop- 
erly inspected  arms  limitation  on  both  sides 
These  efforts  can  continue  as  soon  as  the 
present  Soviet-created  threat  is  ended." 
Well-informed  sources  [at  NATO  headquar- 
ters in  Paris]  indicated  that  they  regarded 
the  kind  of  horse  trading  proposed  by  Mr 
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2}„,uahchev  as  dangerous  to  Western  security 
^d  the  morale  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
jT^as  pointed  out  that  the  missile  bases 
in  Turkey  w«e  put  there  on  the  openly 
oioclalnied  decision  of  the  heads  of  govern- 
^^t  of  the  NATO  states  In  December, 
1067  *  *  *  [and]  this  was  in  direct  response 
to  repeated  threats  of  employment  of  Soviet 
jf^ieaim  against  the  West.  It  would  be  in- 
tolerable, in  the  opinion  of  some  Western 
diplomats,  to  equate  this  action  with  the 
clandestine  installation  of  Soviet  missiles  in 
cubs  St  a  time  when  the  highest  Soviet 
oOcials  were  proclaiming  that  none  but  de- 
fensive arms  were  being  supplied  to  Cuba. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department  announces 
that  a  U-2  reconnaissance  plane  is  missing 
jnd  presumed  lost  over  Cuba,  and  that  other 
unarmed  US.  planes  on  surveillance  missions 
over  Cuba  have  been  fired  on.  The  Defense 
Department  warns  that  measures  will  be 
uken  to  "insure  that  such  missions  are  ef- 
fective and  protected."  At  the  same  time, 
the  Defense  Department  announces  that  24 
troop-carrier  squadrons  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
sene  are  being  recalled  to  active  duty.  In 
this  connection.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  says:  "We  must  be  prepared  for 
any  eventuality."  Premier  Fidel  Castro  (in 
infiwer  to  an  appeal  from  U.N.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant)  says  that  Cuba  i*ill  sus- 
pend work  on  missile  bases  while  negotla- 
Uons  are  In  progress  if  the  United  States 
"desists  from  threats  and  aggressive  actions 
aeainst  Cul'S,  including  the  naval  blockade 
of  our  country."  He  invites  U  Thant  to  come 
to  Cuba  "with  a  view  to  direct  discussions 
on  the  present  crisis." 

Communist  saboteurs  in  Venezuela  blow 
up  four  electric  power  stations  of  the  US  - 
controlled  Creole  Petroleum  Co.'s  in- 
stallations at  Lake  Maracalbo,  thereby  cut- 
ting Venezuela's  oil  production  by  500.000 
barrels  a  day  and  reducing  by  $1.2  million 
a  day  Veneruela's  Federal  oil  revenues  which 
make  up  70  percent  of  its  budget.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  take  1  to  3  months  to  re- 
pair the  power  stations. 

October  28,  1962,  Premier  Khrushchev  (in 
a  message  to  President  Kennedy)  announces 
that  he  has  ordered  the  dismantling  of  So- 
viet missile  bases  in  Cuba  and  the  return  of 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  be  carried  out  under  U.N.  supervision. 

President  Kennedy  Issues  a  statement, 
welcoming  Khrushchev's  statesmanlike  deci- 
sion, and  says  (in  a  message  to  Khrushchev) 
that  the  Cuban  blockade  will  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  UN.  has  taken  the  necessary 
measures,  and  he  pledges  that  the  United 
States  will  not  invade  Cuba.  Kennedy  says 
that  he  attaches  great  Importance  to  a  rapid 
settlement  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  because  "de- 
velopments were  approaching  a  point  where 
events  could  have  become  uiunanageable." 

Premier  Fidel  Castro  issues  a  statement 
which  declares  that  the  United  States  must 
fulfill  five  conditions  If  the  present  crisis 
Is  to  be  resolved.  These  are:  (1)  End  of 
economic  blockade  and  all  measures  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  pressure  exercised 
against  Cuba  by  the  United  States.  (2)  End 
of  all  subversive  activities,  dropping  and 
landing  of  arms  and  explosives  by  air  and 
sea,  organization  of  mercenary  Invasions,  in- 
filtration of  spies  and  saboteurs,  "all  of  which 
actions  are  organized  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  certain  accomplice  coun- 
tries. '  (3)  End  of  pirate  attacks  carried  out 
from  bases  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  (4)  End  of  all  violations  of  air  and 
naval  space  by  U.S.  planes  and  ships.  (5) 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  naval  base  of  Guan- 
tanamo  and  return  of  this  territory  to  Cuba. 

October  29,  1962:  United  States  announces 
It  will  lift  the  blockade  of  Cuba  for  2  days, 
at  the  request  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  during  the  latter's  mission  to  Cuba 
which  begins  on  October  30.  (On  the  next 
day.  the  United  States  also  suspends  its  air 


siu-veillance  of  Cuba  during  U  Thanfs  2-day 
mission.) 

President  Kennedy  appoints  a  three-man 
coordinating  committee  (headed  by  John  J. 
McCloy,  former  disarmament  adviser.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  Gilpatrlc)  to 
carry  on  negotiations  for  a  conclusion  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  with  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  and  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Vaslly  Kuznetsov  (Premier  Khrushchev's 
special  envoy,  sent  to  the  U.N.  to  negotiate 
about  the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  bases  in 
Cuba ) . 


Part  7:  Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight— 
A  Selected  Chronology  of  Caba  and 
Castro  (October  30  November  20, 
1962) 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 
l.s"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.   February   5,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  7  of 
my  continued  chronology  of  Cuba  and 
Castro  deals  with  the  period  when  nego- 
tiations were  underway  between  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba, 
concerning  United  Nations  supervision 
of  the  dismantling  and  removal  of  the 
Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  in  an 
interchange  of  messages  between  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  and  President  Ken- 
nedy the  United  Nations  was  suggested 
as  the  proper  agency  to  verify  that  the 
missiles  were  being  removed  and  shipped 
back  to  the  USSR.  On  October  28, 
1962 — detailed  in  part  6  of  my  chron- 
ology— Khrushchev  announced  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  President  that  this  was  to  be 
done  under  U.N.  supervision,  and  wsis 
congratulated  for  his  "statesmanlike  de- 
cision" in  a  return  message  from  the 
President,  in  which  he  pledged  that  the 
United  States  would  not  invade  Cuba. 
This  was  followed  by  a  five-point  state- 
ment by  Fidel  Castro  setting  forth  his 
conditions  on  whether  the  present  crisis 
would  or  would  not  be  resolved. 

About  this  time  the  public  began  to  be 
a  little  uneasy  because  of  a  growing  feel- 
ing that  we  perhaps  were  making  too 
many  concessions  to  Cuba  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

It  .seemed  reasonable  and  right  that 
inspection  and  verification  be  made  of 
the  missiles  removed  from  Cuba,  since 
our  country  was  making  our  willingness 
to  negotiate  the  issue  clear  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Cuba,  and  the  world.  But  U 
Thant.  although  assuring  us  that  his 
talks  with  Castro  had  been  'fruitful," 
and  assuring  us  that  proper  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  dismantling 
the  missiles  and  shipping  them  back  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  could  not  assure  us 
that  their  talks  had  borne  the  fruit  we 
expected. 

One  bright  sE>ot  in  the  picture  ap- 
peared to  be  signs  of  a  quarrel  shaping 
up  between  the  Soviet  Union  and   the 


Red  Chinese  over  the  yielding  of  Khru- 
shchev to  what  they  term  "UJS.  Imperial- 
ists attempt  to  browbeat  the  people  of 
the  world  into  retreat  at  the  expense  of 
Cul>a."  Even  this  had  its  drawt>acks, 
however,  because  we  knew  if  Red  China's 
support  of  Cuba  was  substituted  for  the 
Soviets,  our  dealings  with  Red  China 
would  call  for  much  more  strength  of 
purpose  on  our  part  since  they  were  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  we 
had  no  diplomatic  relations  with  them. 
And  while  the  American  people's 
strength  of  purpose  could  not  be 
doubted — the  memory  was  still  strong 
of  the  frustrations  experienced  in  the 
Korean  war  in  which  we  fought  an  en- 
emy baclted  by  the  Red  Chinese,  in  a 
war  which  it  appeared  could  not  actual- 
ly be  won  by  anyone. 

We  were  offered  the  alternative  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  assiuning  the 
task  of  inspecting  Cuba-bound  ships  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  carried 
offensive  weapons,  in  lieu  of  our  contin- 
uation of  the  task  which  we  assumed  by 
our  quarantine.  However,  they  failed 
to  accept  the  task  in  the  end  and  the 
problem  was  laid  back  in  our  lapw. 

The  "fishing  port"  construction  plan 
of  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  Grovemments, 
which  had  created  such  consternation 
and  anger  in  the  Congress  previous  to 
the  quarantine,  appeared  to  be  moving 
ahead,  although  our  State  Department 
tried  to  retissure  us  that  "appropriate 
measures  "  would  be  taken  if  such  facili- 
ties represented  a  "military  threat"  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  hemisphere. 
But  these  words  had  a  familiar  ring  and 
we  could  not  be  sure  what  "appropriate 
measures"  would  mean. 

When  President  Kennedy  formally 
lifted  the  quarantine  on  November  20. 
1962,  after  extracting  a  promise  from  the 
Soviets  that  the  IL-28  bombers — also  a 
bone  of  contention — would  be  removed 
from  Cuba  in  30  days,  an  uneasy  peace 
seemed  at  last  to  shroud  the  entire  Cuba- 
United  States-Soviet  Union  issue. 

And  although  the  public  seemed  to 
need  and  want  a  little  reassurance  from 
time  to  time,  the  general  feeling  ap- 
peared to  be  that  they  felt  they  must, 
and  could,  trust  their  leadership.  But 
those  who  felt  differently  were  forced  to 
mei-ely  try  and  preserve  a  calm  attitude 
because,  after  all.  they  really  had  no 
place  to  go. 

Part  7  follows : 
Part  7:    Lft's  Keep  the  Record  Steaicht— 
A  Selected  Chronology  on  Cuba  and  Castro 

October  30-31,  1962:  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  (accompanied  by  18  U.N.  officials)  in 
Havana  for  talks  with  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
with  regard  to  U.N.  Bupervislon  and  verifi- 
cation of  the  dismantling  and  removal  of 
Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba.  On  his  return 
to  New  York  on  October  31.  U  Thant  says 
that  he  has  been  "reliably  Informed"  that 
Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  are  being  dismantled 
and  that  this  operation  will  be  completed  by 
November  2.  He  also  says  tliat  he  haa  been 
informed  that  arrangements  for  ahipping 
the  missiles  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  are 
"in  hand."  He  describes  his  talks  with 
Castro  as  "fruitful. '■ 

October  31.  1962:  White  House  announces 
that  the  arms  blockade  and  air  gurveUlance 
of  Cuba  (suspended  during  U  Thant's  visit) 
will  be  resumed  on  November  1.  because  of 
"the    absence    of    effective    United    Nations 
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arrangements."  It  Is  announced  In  Moscow 
that  Premier  Khrushchev  Is  sending  First 
E>eputy  Premier  Anastas  I.  Mlkoyan  on  an 
urgent  mission  to  Cuba. 

Communist  Chinese  newspaper  Jenmln 
Jih  Pao  (People's  Dally)  publishes  an  edi- 
torial which  Indirectly  accuses  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  of  yielding  to  the  "U.S.  im- 
perialist attempt  to  browbeat  the  people  of 
the  world  into  retreat  at  the  expense  of 
Cuba."  "There  is  no  doubt  that  •  •  •  this 
latest  struggle  of  the  Cuban  people  against 
U.S.  imperialist  aggression  will  have  the 
firm  support  of  the  entire  Socialist  camp. 
China's  650  million  people  have  stood  con- 
sistently and  firmly  at  the  side  of  the  Cuban 
people.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
Cuban  people,  under  their  great  leader 
Premier  Castro,  will  •  •  •  smash  all  U.S. 
Imperialist  acts  of  aggression  and  inter- 
vention." 

November  1,  1962:  Communist  Chinese 
note  to  Cuba  (made  public  tn  Peking)  gives 
"unreserved  support"  to  Cuba's  "Just  de- 
mands" which  include  U.S.  evacuation  of 
Guantanamo.  The  note  assures  the  Cuban 
people  that  China  will  stand  by  them  and 
"flght  against  our  common  enemy,  U.S.  im- 
perialism, to  the  very  end." 

Premier  Pidel  Castro  (in  a  radio-television 
broadcast  to  the  Cuban  people)  categorically 
rejects  any  international  Inspection  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba.  He 
also  turns  down  a  Soviet  proposal  (trans- 
mitted to  him  by  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant)  that  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
Inspection.  Before  Mr.  Thant  made  his  trip 
to  Havana  the  Soviet  Union  had  suggested 
that  the  Red  Cross  organization  be  used  for 
the  inspection.  Castro  says  that  "we  respect 
the  Soviet  decision  to  withdraw  their  strate- 
gic weapons,"  and  that  Cuba  is  not  trying 
to  hinder  their  withdrawal.  He  declares:  "If 
we  have  any  misunderstanding  with  the 
Soviets  they  must  be  discussed  only  among 
the  principals  and  not  before  the  world.  We 
trust  the  principles  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  there  will 
never  be  a  breach." 

November  2,  1962:  President  Kennedy  (in 
a  broadcast  report  to  the  Nation  on  the 
Cuban  crisis)  says  that  aerial  reconnaissance 
shows  that  "the  Soviet  missile  bases  In  Cuba 
are  being  dismantled,  their  missiles  and  re- 
lated equipment  are  being  crated  and  the 
fixed  Installations  at  these  sites  are  being 
destroyed."  He  declares  that  the  United 
States  will  "follow  closely  the  completion  of 
this  work  through  a  variety  of  means.  In- 
cluding aerial  surveillance,  until  such  time 
as  an  equally  satisfactory  International 
means  of  verification  Is  affected."  He  says 
that  the  quarantine  will  remain  In  effect 
until  "adequate  procedures  can  be  developed 
for  international  inspection  of  Cuba-bound 
cargoes,"  and  adds  that  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  would  be  an 
"appropriate  agent"  for  this  task.  He  asserts 
that  "progress  is  now  being  made  toward  the 
restoration  of  peace  In  the  Caribbean." 

Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  I. 
Mikoyan  arrives  In  Havana  for  talks  with 
Premier  Castro. 

November  4,  1962:  Meeting  In  New  York 
between  John  J.  McCloy.  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  coordinating  committee  on  Cuba,  and 
Vastly  V.  Kuznetsov.  special  Soviet  repre- 
sentative for  the  U.S.-Sovlet-U.N.  talks  on 
Cuba.  "The  United  States  was  reported 
•  •  •  to  have  protested  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  failed  to  remove  Jet  bombers 
from  Cuba.  Reliable  sources  said  that  John 
J.  McCloy  •  •  •  made  the  protest  to  Vaslly 
V.  Kuznetsov  on  November  4  •  •  •.  These 
sources  said  that  recent  U.S.  reconnaissance 
photographs  showed  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  bombers — most  of  them  still  in 
packing  cases — at  an  alrbase  near  Havana. 
The  planes  are  Il.-28's,  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  bombs. 


"Soviet  Ilyushin-28  medium  bombers 
•  •  •  are  still  being  unpacked  and  as- 
steibled  In  Cuba  [the  U.S.]  Government 
has  learned.  By  Instruction  of  •  •  •  Presi- 
dent [Kennedy).  Mr.  Kuznetsov  was  warned 
[by  McCloy],  It  was  learned,  that  the  Cuban 
crisis  could  revert  to  Its  most  acute  stage  if 
the  Russians  turn  over  the  bombers  to  Pre- 
mier Fidel  Castro. 

November  5,  1962:  Official  Communist 
Chinese  newspaper  Jenmin  Jih  Pao  pub- 
lishes an  editorial  rejecting  any  "appease- 
ment" toward  the  United  States  in  the  Cuban 
crisis  and  offering  "full  support"  for  Cuba's 
rejection  of  U.N.  supervision  over  withdrawal 
Of  Soviet  missile  bases  from  Cuba. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Committee 
declares  (In  Geneva]  that  it  has  been  in- 
formed through  the  U.N.  of  Premier  Castro's 
agreement  to  its  representatives  inspecting 
Cuba-bound  ships  to  determine  whether 
they  carry  offensive  weapons. 

November  C,  1962:  U.S.  Anobassador  Adlal 
Stevenson  confers  (in  New  York)  with  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vaslly  V.  Kuznetsov. 
After  the  meeting,  Stevenson  says:  'The  mis- 
siles are  moving  out  and  the  talks  are  moving 
on." 

November  7.  1962:  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev announces  (at  a  reception  In  the 
Kremlin  on  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution)  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  taken  its  rockets  out  of  Cuba  and  that 
they  are  "probably"  on  their  way  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  asserts  that  there  was  a 
total  of  40  Soviet  rockets  in  Cuba. 

Subsequently  the  U.S.  Defense  Department 
announces:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  reported 
ships  are  leaving  Cuba  with  missiles  aboard. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  with  Soviet 
representatives  for  contact  with  these  ships 
by  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  for  counting  the 
missiles  being  shipped  otit."'  (The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  also  reach  agree- 
ment that  Inbound  Soviet  vessels  headed 
toward  Cuba  will  be  inspected  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee.) 

November  8.  1962:  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment announces  that  aerial  reconnaissance 
shows  that  "all  known"  offensive  missile 
bases  In  Cuba  have  been  dismantled;  "signifi- 
cant items  of  equipment "  have  been  moved 
from  the  missile  sites  to  port  areas;  "a  sub- 
stantial number  of  missile  transporters  have 
been  loaded  on  to  the  main  decks  of  certain 
Soviet  cargo  vessels  •  •  •  and  several  of 
these  vessels  have  already  departed  Cuban 
ports."  The  statement  also  says:  "Within 
the  next  24  hours"  the  United  States  expects 
to  obtain  additional  confirmation  through 
the  close  alongside  observation  of  Soviet  ves- 
sels by  U.S.  naval  vessels.  It  is  understood 
Soviet  vessels  will  cooperate  in  this.  'The 
Cuban  Government  has  informed  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that  the 
bombers  sent  to  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  Cuban  property  and  will  not  be 
returned." 

November  9.  1962:  U.S.  Defense  Department 
reports  that  U.S.  Navy  vessels  have  inter- 
cepted five  Soviet  cargo  ships  outward  bound 
from  Cuba.  Three  of  the  ships  were  carry- 
ing missiles  back  to  Russia.  No  Americans 
boarded  the  Soviet  ships  which  were  in- 
spected by  U.S.  destroyers  which  pulled 
alongside  and  helicopters  which  flew  over- 
head. 

Venezuela  (at  a  special  session  of  the  GAS 
Council  In  Washington)  presents  documen- 
tary evidence  (which  Is  not  made  public) 
Unking  the  Castro  regime  with  recent  sabo- 
tage and  subversion  by  Venezuelan  Commu- 
nists. 

November  10.  1962:  Havana  Communist 
dally  Hoy  reports  that  Soviet  economic  aid 
to  Cuba  has  amounted  to  $912  million  since 
the  first  Soviet-Cuban  trade  agreement  was 
signed  In  February  1960.  Soviet  aid  Is  re- 
ported by  Hoy  to  have  been  distributed  as 
follows:  New  Industrial  plants,  machinery 
and  equipment,  $192  million;  food.  $130  mil- 
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lion;  raw  materials,  $416  million;  trucks  uwi 
transportation,  $131  million.  In  addltlm 
some  3,000  Cubans  (according  to  Hoy)  ^^ 
been  or  are  being  trained  In  the  SoTtot 
Union.  "Informed  sources  (in  Washln«oiu 
said  that  In  addition  to  the  economic  m 
Russia  and  her  satellites  have  delivered^ 
least  $1  billion  In  military  hardware  to  th! 
Caribbean  Island,  excluding  the  stratefl 
missiles  that  are  now  being  shipped  backt^ 
the  Soviet  Union."  ^ 

November  11,  1962:  U.S.  Deputy  Secrttan 
of  Defense.  Roswell  L.  Gilpatrlc,  announ!S 
that  the  United  States  htis  counted  42  xatai- 
um-range  missiles  being  removed  from  Cub« 
on  Soviet  ships.  He  declares  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  certain  that  42  was  the 
maximum  number  that  the  Soviets  brought 
to  Cuba.  With  regard  to  the  IL-28  boml^rs 
which  the  Soviet  Union  sent  to  Cuba.  on. 
patric  says:  "We  hold  the  Soviet  responsible 
for  the  types  of  military  equipment  which 
it  has  f  unlshed  to  Castro  and  as  of  the  pre«. 
ent  time,  we  regard  the  removal  of  tho«e 
bombers  as  within  the  capacity  of  the  So- 
viets to  bring  about."  He  also  says:  "Wg 
regard  aerial  surveillance  as  a  part  of  our 
inherent  self-defense,  a  means  of  protectlne 
our  country  as  we  would  through  any  form 
of  Intelligence  collection.  The  extent  to 
which  we  will  need  to  rely  on  continued  air 
surveillance  over  Cuba  will  depend  again 
on  what  the  nature  of  the  threat  is  that  re- 
mains in  Cuba  after  the  Soviets  have  com- 
pleted.  If  they  do  complete,  the  undertak- 
ings made  by  Premier  Khrushchev  to 
President  Kennedy." 

November  12.  1962:  International  Cham- 
ber of  Shipping  (consisting  of  Independent 
shipping  associations  In  18  maritime  na- 
tions outside  the  Communist  bloc)  rejects 
at  a  meeting  in  London,  a  US -sponsored 
proposal  recommending  that  member  ship- 
ping associations  should  withdraw  voluntar- 
ily from  trade  with  Cuba. 

Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Ml- 
koyan (In  a  speech  at  Havana  University) 
declares  that  the  Soviet  Government  sup- 
ports Premier  Castro's  five  demands  which 
he  describes  as  "a  program  for  peace  In  the 
Caribbean."  He  adds:  "The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  always  be  behind  Premier  Castro 
and  the  Cuban  people." 

November  13.  1962:  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
submit  to  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
a  joint  proposal  to  settle  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Although  the  nature  of  the  proposal  was  not 
disclosed,  usually  reliable  sources  said  that  It 
would  give  neutralist  ambassadors  stationed 
In  Havana  a  vaguely  defined  observer  func- 
tion. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (an  all-Swiss  body)  Issues  a  statement 
(In  Geneva)  specifying  that  only  in  a  case 
that  it  considered  a  major  threat  to  world 
peace  and  to  the  survival  of  humanity  would 
It  consider  providing  Inspectors  for  ships 
bound  for  Cuba.  For  the  moment  there  Is 
no  question  of  the  Red  Cross  moving  Into 
action  and  appointing  inspectors. 

November  14,  1962:  U.S.  State  Department 
announces  that  air  reconnaissance  photo- 
graphs show  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
structing naval  facilities  at  the  fishing  port 
of  Banes,  In  northeastern  Cuba.  The  SWte 
Department  warns  that  appropriate  measures 
win  be  taken  If  such  facilities  might  repre- 
sent a  military  threat  to  the  United  States  or 
to  the  hemisphere 

November  15.  1962:  West  German  Chancel- 
lor Konrad  Adenauer  (after  talks  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy)  declares  to  newsmen  In 
Washington:  "If  you  hear  only  of  peaceful 
coexistence  over  and  over  again,  then  you 
gradually  get  used  to  believing  that  such  a 
state  exists  with  the  other  side.  But  In  the 
future,  when  I  hear  peaceful  coexistence 
mentioned  again,  I  will  think  of  Cuba." 

Premier  Fidel  Castro  (In  a  letter  to  U.K 
Secretary    General    U    Thant)     warns    that 
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CoDft  Will  shoot  down  any  U.S  planes  flying 
Iconnalssance  missions  over  Cuba. 

Movember  16,  1962:  United  States  declares 
It  wni  continue  its  reconnaissance  flights 
over  Cuba  and  wiU  take  "appropriate  meas- 
yj^"  to  protect  its  planes. 

Kovember  17.  1962:  Three  pro-Castro 
Cubans  are  arrested  in  New  York  on  charges 
of  planning  sabotage.  Two  members  of  the 
Cuban  delegation  to  the  U.N.  are  also  impll- 
csted  in  the  conspiracy,  and  their  recall  is 
demanded  by  the  UjB.  Government. 

November  18,  1962:  Soviet  Communist 
party  newspaper  Pravda  publishes  an  article 
ilefendlng  Premier  Khrushchev's  policy  in 
;ji0  Cuban  crlals  against  the  unlimited 
slAnder  of  critics  within  the  Communist  bloc 
(mainly  the  Communist  Chinese).  The 
uUcle  says:  "They  have  undertaken  an 
ffpecially  shameful  and  generally  provoca- 
tive campaign  In  connection  with  the  crisis 
in  the  Caribbean.  Once  they  talked  hypo- 
critically about  peaceful  coexistence,  giving 
it  sn  anti-Leninist  content.  Now  they  openly 
pursue  a  coiu^e  of  undermining  peaceful 
coexistence  and  pushing  mankind  toward 
thermonuclear  war." 

The  official  Communist  Chinese  paper, 
People's  Daily  of  Peiplng,  attacks  as  pure 
iMitsense  the  claim  that  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  has  saved  the 
peace. 

November  19,  1962:  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
sends  a  message  to  U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  declaring  that  Cuba  will  not  object 
if  the  Soviet  Union  removes  the  lL-28  Jet 
bombers  from  Cuba  (which  Castro  had  pre- 
viously claimed  as  Cuban  property).  Castro 
describes  the  bombers  as  "antiquated  eqxilp- 
raent  In  relation  to  modern  means  of  anti- 
aircraft defense." 

November  20,  1962:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces (in  a  televised  press  conference) 
that  he  has  ordered  the  lifting  of  the  naval 
blockade  of  Cuba  after  being  Informed  (ear- 
lier the  same  day)  by  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev that  all  of  the  IL-28  bombers  now 
in  Cuba  will  be  withdrawn  in  30  days.  Ken- 
nedy reports  that  progress  has  been  made 
in  fulfillment  of  his  agreement  with  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  on  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet missiles  and  other  offensive  weapons 
from  Cuba.  "Nevertheless,"  he  says,  "Impor- 
tant parts  of  the  understanding  of  October 
27  and  28  remain  to  be  carried  out.  The 
Cuban  Government  has  not  yet  permitted 
the  United  Nations  to  verify  whether  all  of- 
fensive weapxDns  have  been  removed  and  no 
lasting  safeguards  have  yet  been  established 
against  the  future  Introduction  of  offensive 
weapons  back  Into  Cuba.  Consequently  •  •  • 
the  United  States  has  no  choice  but  to  pur- 
sue Its  own  means  of  checking  on  military 
activities  In  Cuba." 

"The  importance  of  our  continued  vigi- 
lance is  underlined  by  our  Identification  In 
recent  days  of  a  number  of  Soviet  ground 
combat  units  In  Cuba.  Although  we  are  In- 
formed that  these  and  other  Soviet  units 
were  associated  with  the  protection  of  offen- 
sive weapons  systems  and  will  also  be  with- 
drawn in  due  course.  I  repeat  we  would  like 
nothing  better  than  adequate  International 
arrangement  for  the  task  of  Inspection  and 
verification  In  Cuba." 

Kennedy  says  that  if  these  measures  are 
carried  out  "and  If  Cuba  Is  not  used  for  the 
export  of  aggressive  Communist  purposes, 
there  will  be  peace  In  the  Caribbean. "  He 
adds:  '"We  will  not,  of  course,  abandon  the 
political,  economic  and  other  efforts  of  this 
hemisphere  to  halt  subversion  from  Cuba, 
nor  our  purpose  and  hope  that  the  Cuban 
people  shall  some  day  be  truly  free.  But 
these  policies  are  very  different  from  any 
intent  to  launch  a  military  invasion  of  the 
Island."  He  expresses  the  hope  that  "the 
achievement  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  might  well  open  the  door  to  the 
solution   of  other  outstanding  problems." 


Federal  Charters  for  Sannfi  Baakt? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    KTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  January  24.  1963,  I  delivered 
the  following  address  before  the  Bank- 
ing Law  Section  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
speech  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal   Charters   por   Savings   Banks? 
( An  address  by  the  Honorable  Abraham  J. 

Mt'LTKR,  US.  Congressman,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

before   the    Banking   Iaw    Section    of    the 

New  York  State  Bar  Association.  Thursday. 

January  24.  1963) 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlngJilPhed  guests,  fel- 
low members  of  the  bar,  1  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  t-o  speak  to  you  today 
on  the  question  of  Federal  charters  for  mu- 
tual savings  banks.  On  January  9,  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  H  R  258.  the  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  bill.  That  bill  repre- 
sented the  fifth  time  that  I  have  Introduced 
such  legislation  The  first  time,  in  1957,  I  was 
alone  in  my  sponsorship.  For  several  years 
this  proposed  legislation  has  received  strong 
bipartisan  support  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  my 
exclusive  rights  to  this  legislation  seem  to 
ha%'e  run  out  and  are.  I  believe,  permanently 
ended.  The  idea  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  Is  one  which  Is  getting  more  and  more 
support — both  Inside  and  outside  Congress. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  main  provi- 
sions of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  legis- 
lation. For  those  who  are  not,  let  me  sum- 
marize: A  Federal  system  of  mutual  savings 
banks  would  be  authorized  to  exist  concur- 
rently with  oiu-  present  State  system.  These 
banks  would  be  chartered  and  supervised 
by  tlie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
They  could  be  formed  either  de  novo  or 
through  the  voluntary  conversion  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  State  savings 
banks.  Insurance  of  accovints  would  be 
under  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, which  would  be  organized  through 
redeslgnatlon  of  the  present  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  would  enjoy,  as  they 
do  today  in  the  18  States  where  they  exist, 
diversified  investment  powers.  Branch  rights 
would  be  tied  to  thrift  institution  stand- 
ards. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  is  a 
major  piece  of  banking  legislation.  It  is 
not  one  to  be  lightly  proposed  or  lightly 
enacted.  Tliat  is  why  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  have  been  deliberate  in  the  extreme, 
we  have  been  content  to  Introduce  and  re- 
introduce this  bill  over  the  pa.<;t  few  ses- 
sions so  that  its  merits  could  be  carefully 
appraised  by  all  Interested  and  by  expert 
Federal  agencies  and  outside  groups. 

The  comments  of  these  groups  are  now 
largely  In  hand.  The  great  majority  are 
favorable.  Based  on  these  responses.  It 
would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
move  from  contemplation  and  study  to 
action. 

I  spoke  of  the  growing  support  for  this 
bill.  Many  of  you  are  aware  of  rumors  that 
the  President's  Interagency  Committee  on 
Financial  Institutions,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  10  Government  agencies,  will 
approve  Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings 
banks.  This  would  carry  out  the  earlier 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit.  In  addition,  the  national 
honiebuUders   orsjanizatlon   believes   the   bUl 


could  greatly  increase  the  availability  of 
home  mortgage  funds.    It  has  alao  becoow 

clear  that  many  Influential  savings  and  loan 
association  leaders  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  acquire  diversified  investment  powers  by 
converting  to  Federal  mutual  ssTlngi  banks. 

I  am  informed  by  the  mutual  savings 
banics  national  trade  aaaodatlon  tbMt  over 
1.600  requests  for  information,  from  60 
States,  have  been  received  in  response  to 
their  rather  modest  advertLaementa  mention- 
ing this  legislation.  It  seenu  clear  to  me 
that  the  public's  response  to  this  bill  indi- 
cates a  real  national  Interest. 

I  need  hardly  tell  thU  group  that  1S63  Is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  dual  banking 
system  In  America.  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  and.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
praise,  for  this  uniquely  American  institu- 
tion. There  are  some  complaints  about  its 
operation,  but  none  against  the  principle. 

Dual  tMuiking  is  apparently  on  the  aide  of 
the  angels — it  has  been  hailed  by  such  dis- 
similar groups  as  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  National  Association  of  Super- 
visors of  State  Banks,  and  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  Dual  banking,  of 
course,  reflects  in  microcosm  the  concept 
of  our  Federal  Government,  the  ideal  of  sep- 
arate and  independent  operations  on  a  State 
and  Federal  level,  of  Independent  problems 
and  responsibilities  for  the  State  and  the 
Nation,  of  the  necessity  for  independent 
solutions  to  these  problems  and  req;>onsibili- 
ties.  In  sponsoring  this  bill  to  extend  dual 
banking  to  its  logical  limits,  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  suggesting  Federal  respoiwe  to  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  In  the  banking  area. 

Dual  banking  has  long  been  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  commercial  banking  Industry. 
for  credit  unions,  for  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry.  My  fellow  sponsors  and  I  propose 
to  end  the  lUoglc  of  excluding  mutual 
savings  banking  from  the  dual  system,  and 
in  doing  so  to  make  available  a  time-tested 
financial  Institution  to  the  entire  Nation  to 
serve  in  marshaling  and  protecting  per- 
sonal savings  and  providing  additional  capi- 
tal for  national  growth. 

This  year  of  the  anniversary  of  dual  bank- 
ing Is  clearly  a  year  of  imusual  activity  in 
the  entire  financial  Industry — a  year  of  re- 
awakening and  of  clamor  for  change.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  indicated 
his  belief  that  our  entire  branch  banking 
structure  should  be  changed.  In  this  belief 
he  is  confronted  by  our  State  supervisors. 
Legislation  is  now  being  prepared  for  intro- 
duction in  the  Congress  calling  for  a  Federal 
banking  commission  to  unify  the  Comp- 
trollers Office,  the  FDIC,  and  the  bcmklng 
supervisory  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
under  one  agency.  The  banking  community 
can  also  expect  consideration  of  the  so-called 
truth-ln-lending  bill  and  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  exclusion  of  the  Comptroller 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  FDIC.  In  this 
atmosphere  of  reformation  and  change,  the 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  bill  will,  I 
would  hope,  be  sympathetically  received. 

I  have  called  the  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  bill  "major  "  legislation  and  so  It  is. 
And  no  "major"  legislation  will  ever,  or 
should  ever,  succeed  without  being  tested 
In  the  cauldron  of  controversy.  Important 
questions  must  be  answered  by  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress.  "Is  Federal  mutual 
savings  banking,  in  fact,  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  dual  banking  system?"'  "Will 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  aid  national 
growth? "  "Will  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  help  provide  additional  and  less  ex- 
pensive home  financing  for  the  people  of 
America?  ■  "Why  not  Include  stock  banlts 
aiid  associations?" 

I  have  already  answered  some  of  these 
questions  In  the  afBrmatlve  At  the  moment 
I  am  certain  there  will  be  hearings  on  tlie 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank  bill.  1  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency    Committee    solicits    your    views. 
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I  w<nUd  like  to  suggest  some  of  the  bene- 
fit* I  perceive  In  Federal  mutual  savings 
banking. 

First,  I  think  the  public  will  benefit 
through  more  personal  savings  In  local  mu- 
tual Institutions;  secondly,  more  mortgage 
tuaOa  wUl  be  made  available  to  them  through 
local  mutual  Initltutlons;  and,  third,  lower 
and  more  uniform  borrowing  costs  can  be 
expected  to  develop  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  benefits  will  very  definitely  aid  in  the 
broad  objective  of  economic  growth. 

It  may  well  be  that  commercial  bankers 
and  State  supervlBory  authorities  perceive 
little  benefit  for  themselves  In  this  legisla- 
tion. I  wonder  If  this  is  true?  For  com- 
mercial banks,  I  submit,  the  conversion  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  banks  will 
result  in  more  uniform  bank  standards  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  their  competi- 
tors. 

State  supervisory  authorities  will  see  a 
strengthening  of  the  dual  banking  system, 
but  many  argue  that  it  also  dilutes  their 
powers  by  giving  State  institutions  another 
place  to  go  when  dissatisfied  with  State  su- 
pervisors. I  discount  this  as  a  valid  objec- 
tion because  the  identical  situation  has  pre- 
vailed In  each  of  the  other  three  instances 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  all  without  any  bad 
effects  or  results.  If  the  principle  of  a  dual 
banking  system  is  good  in  one  instance,  it 
should  prevail  in  all.  If  bad  in  one.  it 
should  be  eliminated.  I  have  heard  no  one 
urge  elimination.  The  cries  for  improvement 
continue — in  fact,  become  louder. 

Federal  mutual  savings  banks  with  modern 
operating  powers  may  very  well  stimulate 
State  iegislatiures  into  modernizing  State 
banking,  thus  aiding  the  supervisors  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  their  banking  systems 
maximum  opportunity  for  safety  and  per- 
formance. 

We  have  all  seen  the  benefits  of  mutual 
savings  banking  in  New  Tork.  We  are  aware 
of  its  luiparalleled  record  in  protecting  the 


savings  of  our  people.  We  know  the  homes 
it  has  financed.  We  know  the  high  stand- 
ards of  fiduciary  conduct  that  has  charac- 
terized its  trustees.  Because  of  this  knowl- 
edge, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  people  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  a  mutual  savings  bank  in  their  com- 
munity might  not  be  to  their  advantage. 
Only  through  providing  the  opportunity  can 
we  be  assured  that  the  people's  freedom  of 
choice  in  their  financial  institutions  has 
been  preserved. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  an  oppo- 
nent of  this  legislation  has  commented  that 
there  is  no  interest  in  organizing  these  insti- 
tutions, and,  besides,  the  presence  of  these 
institutions  will  introduce  a  destructively 
competitive  element  in  banking.  I  ask  you 
to  ponder  those  pleadings  for  a  moment. 
Even  alternative  defenses  should  have  some 
consistency.  I  submit  that  if  there  is  no 
Interest  in  these  banks,  then,  quite  simply, 
none  will  be  organized.  If  there  is  no  inter- 
est and,  therefore,  none  are  organized,  there 
will  be  no  competitive  threat. 

I  believe  that  many  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  will  be  organized  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  that  in  time  we  will 
see  an  entirely  new  nationwide  thrift  sys- 
tem, supplementing  the  commercial  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  Eissociatlons. 

This  legislation  does  not  contemplate  com- 
petitive anarchy,  nor  even  an  entire  new  sys- 
tem of  banks  that  will  suddenly  spring  full- 
blown from  the  collective  congressional 
brow. 

Under  H.R.  258.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  is  merely  authorized  to  charter 
these  banks  if  the  organizers  can  demon- 
strate: First,  community  need;  second,  prob- 
ability of  financial  success;  and,  third,  no 
destructive  competitive  effect  on  existing 
financial  institutions.  Therefore,  each  time 
a  charter  is  sought  for  one  of  these  banks, 
opponents  will  have  an  opportunity  to  argue 
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the  merits  of  the  proposed  Federal  mut«.. 
savings  bank  in  a  specific  factual  •ituaSl^ 
in  a  given  conununlty.  "•hob 

The  need  in  many  areas  of  this  cou«f~ 
for  additional  thrift  faclUUes  ia  dramau 
by  the  recently  organized  Alaska  Mutual  S**^ 
ings   Bank.     After    1    year   in   operatton  ," 
Anchorage,  It  has  $4,500,000  In  assets  anrt  k 
made  available  millions  in  loans  to  ««. 
homes.  °'^« 

There  are  other  States  in  this  counts 
nonmutual  savings  bank  States  where  t^ 
number  of  local  financial  institution.  Iz, 
proven  so  Inadequate  in  meeting  can^ 
demands  that  mutual  savings  banks  thrm.^K 
their  out-of-state  lending  programs^ 
loaned  to  residents  of  those  stat«4  m, 
billion  in  home  loans.  New  capital  can  h. 
generated  in  many,  if  not  all  of  these  8t«t!. 
through  their  own  local  thrift  InstltuUom^ 
I  urge  that  local  mutual  savings  banks  shouw 
be  given  a  chance,  along  with  local  conT 
merclal  banks  and  savings  and  loan  a«^ 
ciations,  to  prove  they  can  do  the  Job     ^^ 

As  I  have  stated,  in  the  months  ahead  th. 
Congress  is  going  to  be  turning  its  attentC 
to  our  Nation's  banking  problems  with  ° 
scrutiny  and  purpose  not  seen  since  th! 
early  I930's.  Representatives  of  the  enthi 
financial  spectrum,  the  Comptroller  ia! 
State  supervisors.  PDIC,  the  Federal  Horn! 
Loan  Bank  Board,  will  come  forward  w^ 
new  legislative  recommendations  it  wou^ 
be  a  mistake  for  anyone  to  misinterpret  tb» 
temper  of  the  Congress.  It  may  v/ell  rMpoM 
to  many  of  these  widespread  demandTfc* 
change.  ^ 

In  this  legislative  climate  my  fellow  spon 
sors  and  I  are  determined  that  the  Federal 
Mutual  Savings  Bank  bill  will  be  ijlven  it. 
day  in  court. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  relate  th* 
details  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  A  summarr 
of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sectlon  analy«lj 
appear  In  the  Congressional  Record  My 
office  will  make  copies  available  to  vou  uoon 
your  request  therefor. 
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Wednesd.w,  Febri  ary  6,  1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  15, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Most  merciful  God,  who  art  the  foun- 
tain of  all  grace,  the  source  of  all  true 
wisdom  and  goodness,  Thou  hast  called 
us  whose  mortal  lives  so  swiftly  ebb 
away,  to  labor  with  Thee  in  the  unfold- 
ing purpose  of  the  ages,  in  causes  whose 
coronation  date  is  far  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  calendars.  Yet  we  may 
throw  the  stubborn  ounces  of  our  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  invincible  power  which 
swings  the  stars  in  their  courses  and 
which  in  all  the  universe  works  for 
righteousness. 

Ever  near  this  forum  of  national  de- 
bate with  its  differing  points  of  view  and 
the  din  and  clash  of  personal  Interests, 
may  there  be  kept  an  altar  of  commun- 
ion with  the  unseen  reality  where  even 
as  we  toil  in  these  fields  of  time  a  con- 
stant sense  of  the  eternal  may  save  us 
from  spiritual  decay,  from  moral  cow- 
ardice, and  from  betrayal  of  the  highest 
public  good. 


In    the    Redeemer's   name    we    ask    it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  5,  1963.  was  dispensed  with 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RzPOKT  ON  Construction  or  Northwest 
AtTSTRALiA  Tracking  Station,  Carnarvon, 
Australia 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration, 


Washington,  DC  ,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  construction  of  the  Northwest 
Australia  Tracking  Station.  Carnarvon,  Aui- 
tralla:  to  the  Committee  on  AeronauUcal 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Provision  or  Aviation  War  Risk 
Insurance 
.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  insurance 
as  of  December  31,  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Arming  of  Employees  or  Federal  Aviahon 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  arm  his  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Application  of  Reorganization  Act  or  1949 

TO  Reorganization  Plans  TRANSMrrrtD  to 

the  Congress  at  Any  Time  Before  June 

1,  1965 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  I»resident, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  so  that  such  act  will  apply 
to  reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  any  time  before  June  1.  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Arthur  C.  Bkrrt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C.  Berry  and  others 
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(With  accompanying  papers) ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

jlxPOKT  ON  Positions  Pilled  in  Certain 
GRADES  or  CiASSiriCATiON  Act  of  1049 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  positions  filled  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  in  grades  OS-16.  GS-17, 
and  OS-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS — CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  OP  WEST 
VIROINLA     LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  concurrent 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature,  in  January,  on  a  subject  of 
great  concern  to  tlie  State — tlie  ever- 
Increasing  importation  of  residual  fuel 
oil,  which  inflicts  severe  damage  upon 
our  coal-producing  industry.  I  have,  for 
years,  opposed  this  rising  tide,  and  have 
repeatedly  urged  lower  import  quotas. 
I  have  submitted  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  White  House,  for  the  Presi- 
dent's attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senate   Concurrent   Resolution    7 
Concurrent     resolution     insisting     that     the 

President  of   the  United  States  limit  and 

curtail  the  importation  of  residual  fuel  oil 

Whereas  the  importation  of  residual  fuel 
oil  has  been  constantly  expanding  under 
present  Government  regulations,  already  dis- 
placing over  40  million  tons  of  coal  annually; 
and 

Whereas  the  pricing  practices  engaged  In 
by  the  exporters  and  importers  of  this  cheap 
waate  oil  in  unloading  it  at  any  price  in 
order  to  undercut  the  price  of  coal  make  fair 
competition  Impossible;  and 

Whereas  although  the  American  coal  in- 
dustry continually  has  improved  mining 
methods  resulting  in  doubling  its  per-man 
shift  production  and  the  lowering  of  its 
product  price,  nevertheless  It  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  importation  of  residual  oil,  a 
waste  product,  which  is  unloaded  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  whatever  price  It  will 
bring;  and 

Whereas  unless  the  importation  of  residual 
fuel  oil  Is  curtailed  the  coal  industry  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  emergency  demands, 
thereby  Jeopardizing  the  national  security 
and 

Whereas  President  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
demonstrated  his  Interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  anS  his  desire  to 
extend  help  and  aid  to  the  sagging  economy 
and  depressed  areas  In  West  Virginia: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  ( the  house  of  dele- 
gates concurring  therein).  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  West  Virginia  does  hereby  respect - 
fuUy  insist  that  the  President  of  the  United 
states  utilize  the  existing  legislative  author- 
ity enacted  to  implement  the  various  Execu- 
tive orders  to  drastically  limit  and  curtail  the 
present  volume  of  residual  fuel  oil  now  being 
Imported;  and  thereby  stop  the  further  de- 
struction of  the  coal  Industry,  the  coal  haul- 
ing railroads,  and  related  Industries;  and  be 

Resolved  further.  That  the  clerk  of  the 
Mnate  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
President  Kennedy  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
WITNESSES  TO  TESTIFY  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AGAINST  THOMAS  H.  KEEGAN— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  82)  authoriz- 
ing Carl  M.  Schultz  and  Gerald  E.  Gotsch 
to  appear  and  testify  as  witnesses  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Thomas  H. 
Keegan.  criminal  action  No.  61-Cr-487, 
in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. > 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous  consent,    the   second    time,    and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  construction  permit  and  station 
license  applications  where  certain  IntercFts 
of  Members  of  Congress  are  Involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the   remarks   of   Mr.   Proxmihf.   whni 

be  introduced   the  above  bill,  which   ajp:   r 

under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  METCAIJP: 

S  709.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr     Glen 

Fulcher:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    METCALF  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 

MANSFIELD)   ; 

S.  710  A  bill  providing  that  certain  prl- 
vately  owned  irrigable  lands  in  the  Milk 
River  project  in  Montana  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  excess  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior .-^nd  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  MuNDT)  : 
S  711.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  and  ex- 
change of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  S. 
Dak  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S,  712.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dllys  Evans; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  713.  A   bill  for  the   relief  of   Prancisca 
S'.mon  Hilarlo; 

S.  714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Milana  and  Sebastlano  Milana; 

S.  715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Janos 
Buchwald; 

S  716  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano  Puc- 
cio;  and 

S.  717,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ta-tuan 
Ch-en  (T.  T.  Ch'en  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVER: 

S  718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  W.  H.  Plckel; 
t<j  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  720.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches, work  measurement  programs  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 

S.  721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  124  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  Austin, 
Port  Bend,  and  Wharton  CounUee  from  the 
Galveston  divlBlon  to  the  Houston  division 
of  the  southern  district  of  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2^  percent 
the  multipllcaUon  factor  for  determining  an- 
nulUes  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  duUes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TABBoaotrcH  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-menUoned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCARTHT: 

S.  723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hurley  Con- 
struction Co.;  and 

S.  724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rollo  Oskey 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  725.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1231,  1272, 
and  631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  Iron  ore  royalties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY : 

S.  726  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Secm-ity  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  under  such  title- 
and 

S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  de&ne  more  specifically 
ceru<an  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  provided 
imder  State  programs  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  established  pursuant  to  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphmt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

S.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  section  316  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1968  to  ex- 
tend the  time  within  which  teachers  and 
other  employees  covered  by  the  same  retire- 
ment system  in  the  State  of  Maine  may  be 
treated  as  being  covered  by  separate  retire- 
ment systems  for  purposes  of  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK : 

S.  729  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  and  the  Temporary  Extended  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  BeneflU  Act 
of  1961  to  increase  the  creditable  and  taxable 
compensation,  and  for  other  puroses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BtniDicK  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG : 

S.  730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request) : 

S.  731.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  legislation 
relating  to  the  ptirchaee  of  silver,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and   Currency. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  732.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Antonio 

Zorlch,  Amablle  Miotto  Zorich,  and  Florella 

2iorich;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DODD) : 

S  J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 

the  establishment  of   a  Joint  committee  of 

the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  study  all 

matters  relating  to  national  strategy;  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

AMENDMENT  OP  CLOTURE  RULE  OP 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  80)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
over  under  the  rule. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  PROnxY, 
which  appears  under  a  s^Mtrate  head- 
ing.) 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  STAFF  MEMBERS 
OP  CXJMMnTEES 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  81)  to  provide  for  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  staff  members  of 
committees,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
over  under  the  rule. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Prouty. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ORDERING  CERTAIN  MATTER  EX- 
PUNGED PROM  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  85)  ordering  certain  matter  ex- 
punged from  the  Conceessional  Record, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  sa>ove  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


February  s 


the  consideration  of  construction  T>«niiM 
and  station  license  applications  sSr^ 
certain  interests  of  Members  of  ConinS! 
are  involved,  introduced  by  Mr  So* 
MIRE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  itsH?? " 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  poT' 
merce.  "°*" 
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AUTHORIZATION      FOR       CERTAIN 
WITNESSES  TO  TESTIFY  IN  THE 
CASE    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 
AGAINST  THOMAS  H.  KEEGAN 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Goremment  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  82)   author- 
izing Carl  M.   Schultz   and  Gerald   E. 
Gotsch  to  appear  and  testify  as  witnesses 
in  the  case  of  the   United   States   v. 
Thomas  H.  Keegan.  criminal  action  No. 
61-Cr-487,   in  the   northern  district  of 
Illinois,     which     was    considered     and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellak, 
which  appears  tmder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


EXPRESSION    OP    SENSE    OP    THE 
SENATE  RELATIVE  TO  SUPPORT- 
ING  THE   AMERICAN   MERCHANT 
MARINE'S  EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN  A 
FREE   WORLD   EMBARGO   ON   SO- 
VIET SHIPMENTS  TO  CUBA 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  sutunitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
83)   to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
relative  to  supporting  the  American  mer- 
chant marine's  efforts  to  obtain  a  free 
world  embargo  on  Soviet  shipments  to 
CJuba,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Magnusow, 
which  ain>ears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XIX  TO  ADD 
A  NEW  PARAGRAPH  RELATIVE  TO 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MORJSE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  84)  to  amend  rule  XIX  to  add 
a  new  paragraph  relative  to  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mosss, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


CONSIDERATION  OP  OWNERSHIP  OP 

RADIO   OR  TELEVISION  STATION 

BY    MEMBER    OP    CONGRESS    IN 

AWARD  OP  BROADCAST  LICENSES 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,    I 

introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 

bill  which  provides  that  ownership  or 

part  ownership  of  a  radio  or  television 

station  by  a  Member  of  Congress  shall 

not  be  considered  as  a  favorable  factor 

in  the  award  of  broadcast  licenses. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  in  the  past  justified  the 
award  of  a  lucrative  television  channel 
in  part  on  the  ground  that  stockholders 
of  the  company  were  Members  of  Con- 
gress. This  was  held  to  give  the  appli- 
cant an  edge  in  the  civic  participation 
criterion — one  of  the  yardsticks  used  by 
the  FCC  in  deciding  contested  cases. 

I  sharply  disapprove  of  this  criterion. 
Members  of  Congress  have  great  author- 
ity over  the  FCC.  They  enact  its  basic 
law.  provide  the  annual  appropriations, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Senators,  confirm  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioners. 

To  specifically  favor  an  application  be- 
cause a  Congressman  participates  in  it 
could  turn  into  a  form  of  "payola."  We 
in  Congress  benefit  from  the  practice. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  end  it. 

The  FCC  itself,  dependent  as  it  is  on 
Congress,  cannot  be  expected  to  reverse 
a  policy  so  favorable  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  unless  Congress  acts.  Si- 
lence by  Congress  on  this  subject  means 
that  the  special  advantage  to  Congress- 
men in  the  award  of  lucrative  broadca.st 
franchises  will  continue. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Commission  to  re- 
verse this  decision  on  its  own.  Rather, 
it  is  my  view  that  Congress  has  a  clear! 
immediate  responsibility  to  state  a  firm 
policy  against  giving  favorable  weight 
to  ownership  or  pecuniary  interest  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  a  broadcasting 
firm. 

My  bill  does  not  prohibit  Members  of 
Congress  from  ownership  or  participa- 
tion in  television  or  radio  stations;  but 
it  does  prevent  such  ownership  from  fa- 
vorably influencing  the  FCC. 

I  introduced  a  similar  measure  in  1960. 
at  which  time  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  chairman  of 
the  Communications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  indi- 
cated on  the  floor  that  iiearings  would 
be  held  if  the  bill  were  introduced  again. 
My  present  action  is  in  response  to  that 
understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bUl  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  708)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE   TARIpp  Ap- 
OP  1930 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intm 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  t^ 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
that  polished  sheets  and  plates  of  irnn 
and  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the  sam^ 
duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates  a^ 
the  law  now  stands,  polished  stainlS 
steel  sheets  and  plates  properly  dutiable 
at  14  percent  are  subject  to  a  duty  of 
less  than  3  percent  simply  as  a  result  of 
the  polishing  process,  which  places  them 
under  a  different  paragraph  of  the  Tariff 
Act.  Tliis  situation  creates  a  serious  im 
port  problem  for  U.S.  producers  of  stain- 
less steel  and  their  employees  and  poees 
the  threat  of  substantial  economic  injury 
to  these  domestic  firms. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  tariff  loop- 
hole, importation  of  stainless  steel  plates 
and  sheets  has  increased  tremendously 
by  more  than  1,000  percent  since  i960 
Japan  is  by  far  the  greatest  source  of 
these  polished  metal  plates  and  sheets 
accounting  for  well  over  90  percent  of 
the  imports  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1962. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  already 
seen  the  unreason  of  this  loophole  and 
has  done  away  with  it  in  its  new  series 
of  tariff  schedules.  Congress  author- 
ized the  proclamation  of  these  tariff 
schedules  early  last  year;  when  the  Pres- 
ident implements  this  act,  the  schedules 
will  have  the  force  of  law.  However, 
this  implementation  has  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed. 

The  schedules  must  conform  to  trade 
agreements,  and  therefore  the  whole 
matter  depends  upon  successful  negotia- 
tion with  principal  foreign  nations. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  U.S.  steel  pro- 
ducers can  know  when  this  loophole  will 
be  closed.  Yet,  during  this  time,  foreign 
polished  sheets  and  plates  will  continue 
to  pour  into  this  country  in  increasing 
amounts. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  this  type  of  protective  legislation  as, 
for  example.  Public  Law  749.  83d  Con- 
gress, and  Public  Law  454.  85th  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  create  a  discrim- 
inatory duty  against  foreign  suppliers. 
The  current  import  duty  on  polished 
stainless  steel  sheets  is  15  percent  in 
Japan  herself. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
protect  this  segment  of  our  domestic 
industry  from  unwarranted  haim. 

I  hope  that  my  bill  will  meet  with  a 
favorable  response  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  table  for 
10  days  so  that  other  Senators  may,  if 
they  wish,  join  in  cosponsoring  the  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 


and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  719)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  polished 
sheets  and  plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  unpol- 
ished sheets  and  plates,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph 309  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (U.S.C.  title  19.  sec.  1001).  be 
amended  by  striking  out  "sheets  and  plates 
of  iron  or  steel,  polished,  planished,  or 
glanced,  by  whatever  name  designated,  l^ 
cents  per  pound"  and  aL-^o  by  striking  out 
"other  than  polished,  planished,  or  glanced, 
herein  provided  for,". 

Sec.  2  This  Act  shall  take  effect  30  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


PREVENTION  OF  THE  USE  OF  PER- 
FORMANCE-STANDARDS OPERA- 
TIONS AND  MEASURING  DEVICES 
IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  use  of  stopwatches,  work- 
measurement  programs,  or  other  per- 
formance-standards operations  as  meas- 
uring devices  in  the  postal  service. 
These  measurements  and  programs  are 
referred  to  as  guidelines  in  the  postal 
service. 

The  Department  maintains  that  it  is 
attempting  to  improve  efficiency  and  to 
reduce  operating  costs — both  of  which 
objectives  I  applaud.  But  the  operation 
of  the  guidelines  system  is  actually  de- 
structive of  employee  morale  and  works 
against  a  most  efficient  and  economical 
Post  Office  Department. 

Testimony  before  a  House  subcommit- 
tee revealed  that  during  a  recent  Christ- 
mas rush  in  1  community.  14  distribu- 
tion clerks  were  denied  overtime  pay 
because  they  had  allegedly  not  met  the 
minimum  standards.  Among  those  14. 
1  man  had  been  seriously  injured  on 
duty  and  had  not  yet  fully  recovered, 
while  others  were  older  employees  who 
were  unable  to  meet  the  standards. 

Pennsylvania  postal  workers  have  told 
me  that  the  guidelines  system  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  human  element 
and.  as  one  said  just  yesterday,  "we 
can't  explain  our  problems  to  a  punched 
card." 

They  add  that  this  system  has  in- 
creased the  amount  of  nightwork  and  is 
sacrificing  accuracy  for  speed.  They 
complain  of  added  tension  on  the  job, 
dissension  among  the  postal  workers,  and 
poor  management-employee  relations. 

My  bill  would  completely  eliminate  the 
guidelines  system  because  I  beheve  that 
it  fails  in  its  objectives  and  is  basically 
detrimental  to  the  postal  service  and 
the  general  public  interest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S,  720)  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,     work -measurement     pro- 


grams, or  other  performance-standards 
operations  as  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


RETIREMENT  FOR   HAZARDOUS 
DUTY  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  adjust  the  retirement  annuities 
of  Federal  employees  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous duties  by  increasing  the  computa- 
tion factor  from  2  to  2^2  percent.  This 
bill  is  the  same  as  S.  1850  of  the  87th 
Congress,  which  I  introduced. 

This  bill  is  in  behalf  of  those  Federal 
employees  whose  occupations  are  deemed 
hazardous  because  their  duties  require 
contact  with  criminals.  This  class  of 
employees  includes  FBI  men,  prison 
guards,  border  patrol  inspectors,  and 
other  similarly  occupied  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Formerly,  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  these  employees'  jobs  was 
rpcognized  in  the  Retirement  Act,  and 
there  was  available  to  them  an  extra 
one-half  percent  differential  in  the  com- 
putation factor  used  in  computing  an- 
nuities. This  larger  factor  was  designed 
to  afford  them  an  equitable  annuity  rate 
at  an  earlier  age  than  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  differential  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  extra  hazards  they  normally 
faced  in  their  employment,  the  extra  de- 
mands thus  made  on  their  physical  and 
mental  health,  and  the  general  need  for 
encouraging  the  filling  of  law-enforce- 
ment positions  by  younger,  vigorous  men. 
However,  in  revising  the  Retirement  Act 
in  1956,  Congress  destroyed  the  differ- 
ential rate  by  raising  the  general  com- 
putation factor  to  2  percent;  thus  the 
need  for  this  legislation  to  restore  the 
differential. 

Hearings  on  this  subject  were  held  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  in  1961,  and  revealed  a  variety 
of  opinions  on  this  subject.  In  intro- 
ducing this  bill  again  in  the  same  form 
as  before.  I  do  not  foreclose  from  con- 
sideration possible  amendments  which 
have  been  suggested,  such  as  increasing 
these  employees"  contribution  rate,  or 
instituting  a  lower  mandator^'  retire- 
ment age.  There  is  also  the  need  for 
special  consideration  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  air  ti-affic  controllers, 
who  are  subject  to  equivalent  stress  to 
that  experienced  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment groups.  I  am  hopeful  some  con- 
sideration can  be  given  to  all  these  prob- 
lems this  year,  and  legi.«;lation  worked 
out  to  meet  the  need  for  special  recog- 
nition of  these  employees  who  so  nobly 
perform  these  especially  difficult  jobs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  722)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2'2 
percent  the  multiplication  factor  for  de- 
termining annuities  for  certain  Federal 
employees  engaged  in  hazardous  duties, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT     OF     RAILROAD     RE- 
TIREMENT,    RAILROAD     RETIRE- 
MENT    TAX,     RAILROAD     UNEM- 
PLOYMENT       INSURANCE,        AND 
TEMPORARY      EXTENDED      RAIL- 
ROAD    UNEMPLOYMENT     INSUR- 
ANCE BENEFITS  ACTS 
Mr.  BURDICK.     Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of   1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  and  the  Temporary'  Extended 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1961.    This  bUl  follows  the 
draft  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  and 
the  railroad  imemployment  insurance 
system  have  always  made  up  the  com- 
plete retirement  and  insurance  program 
for  the  railroad  industry,  which  is  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  other  public  and 
private  systems  of  this  kmd.  The  pro- 
grams are  financed  mainly  by  taxes  lev- 
ied on  railroad  payrolls.  The  taxes  sup- 
porting the  railroad  system  are  borne 
by  employer  and  employee  alike  in  equal 
amounts  whereas  the  taxes  financing  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  are 
paid  by  the  employer  alone.  The  severe 
deterioration  in  levels  of  railroad  em- 
ployment and  payrolls  over  the  past 
niunber  of  years  is  a  matter  which  is 
only  too  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Among 
its  far-reaching  consequences  is  a  heavy 
loss  in  tax  revenues  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement and  railroad  insurance  systems 
This  has  caused  a  reduction  m  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  retirement  reserve 
which  in  turn  has  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  mto  the  interest  income  which 
had  been  projected  by  the  actuaries  in 
the  establishment  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture for  the  entire  system.  A  reexami- 
nation of  the  actuarial  condition  of  the 
railroad  retirement  program  in  the  light 
of  this  development  has  established  that 
the  program  has  been  operating  with  an 
actuarial  deficit  for  a  number  of  years 
amounting  to  about  1.79  percent  of  tax- 
able payroll  or  $77  million  each  year. 

Comparable  and  related  financial 
problems  have  been  experienced  in  the 
administration  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  which  also  has  been 
affected  by  the  marked  decline  in  the 
levels  of  railroad  employment  and  by  the 
resulting  loss  of  tax  revenue.  Coincident 
to  this  decrease  in  employment  is  a  cor- 
responding mcrease  in  claims  for  imem- 
ployment benefits  as  unemployment 
among  railroad  workers  increased.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  these  factors  have 
created  an  actual  deficit  of  about  $300 
million  in  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  system  in  addition  to  the 
actuarial  deficit  in  the  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

When  this  condition  was  first  noted. 
President  Kennedy  directed  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  to  reappraise  the  sys- 
tems and  to  develop  recommendations 
for  legislative  changes  designed  to 
strengthen   and    improve    the   financial 
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condition  which  I  have  described.  The 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  represents 
many  months  of  careful  study  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  re^xmse 
to  the  President's  direction,  and  it  Is  de- 
signed by  it  as  the  most  effective  way  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  which  I  have 
touched  upon. 

The  remedial  action  proposed  by  the 
Board  which  is  in  accord  with  the  ad- 
ministration program  would  include  the 
following  steps: 

First.  Provide  for  the  investment  of 
the  railroad  retirement  funds,  which  are 
now  in  an  amount  of  almost  $4  billion, 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market 
yield  of  all  outstanding  U.S.  marketable 
obligations  rather  than  at  the  3 -percent 
interest  rate  now  charged.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  average  market  yield  is 
about  STs  percent,  or  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  3-percent  rate  paid  at  this 
time. 

Second.  Increase  the  tax  base  for  tax- 
able and  creditable  purp>oses  under  both 
the  railroad  retirement  and  the  rail- 
road unemplosmnent  insurance  systems 
from  the  present  $400  to  $460  monthly 
comp>ensati(m. 

Third.  Increase  the  maximum  un- 
employment contribution  rate  imder  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  to  4^4 
percent  from  its  present  maximum  of  4 
percent — consisting  of  a  basic  3%  per- 
cent plus  a  temporary  one-fourth  per- 
cent applicable  to  the  current  calendar 
year. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  the  financing  of 
benefit  payments  attributable  to  future 
military  service  on  a  modified  cost  basis 
in  lieu  of  the  present  tax  basis. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  ad- 
vises us  that  the  adoption  of  these  recom- 
mendations would  put  both  the  railroad 
retirement  and  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  systems  on  a  reason- 
ably sound  financial  basis.  The  situa- 
tion confronting  the  Board  is  a  serious 
one  which  warrants  the  earliest  possible 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  is  contained  in  his 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  729)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of 
1961  to  increase  the  creditable  and  tax- 
able compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bitrdick,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Burdick  is 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Lymdon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wa.'^hiTigton,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Pkcsident:  The  Board  submits 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  biU  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1987,  the 
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Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Railroad  Unemplo3rment  In- 
surance Beneflta  Act  of  1»61  to  increase  the 
creditable  and  taxable  compensation,  and  for 
other  purpKJses. 

As  you  know,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  administers  the  railroad  retirement 
and  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
systems.  Both  systems  have  been  under- 
financed for  some  time.  As  of  now  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  has  an  actuarial 
deficit  of  about  $77  miUion  a  year  and  the 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  system 
has  an  actual  deficit  of  about  $300  million. 
These  deficits  have  been  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President,  who,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Board  dated  September  22,  1961,  re- 
quested the  Board  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  legislatire  changes  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  the  two 
systems. 

The  following  changes  embodied  in  the 
bill  would  make  the  changes  in  the  existing 
law,  as  follows: 

1.  The  maximum  monthly  compensation 
for  taxable  and  creditable  purposes  under 
both  systems  would  be  increased  from  the 
present  $400  to  $450.  (Sees.  1.  2,  5,  6,  201,  202, 
301,  302.  and  303  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill.) 

2.  The  maximum  unemployment  Insurance 
contribution  rate  would  be  increased  from 
the  present  3%  to  414  percent.  (Sec.  302 
(a).)  This  would  supersede  the  4-percent 
rate  pre(Bcril>ed  for  1962  and  1963  under  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961  (Public 
Law  87-7)  and  would  be  a  permanent  part  of 
the  contribution  rate  table  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.     (Sec.  302(b).) 

3.  The  method  of  financing  military  serv- 
ice  credits  under    the    Railroad    Retirement 
Act  would  be  changed  from  the  present  tax 
method  (the  Government  {laying  the  railroad 
retirement  tax  which  would  have  been  paid 
by  the  employer   and   employee  on   $160   of 
monthly   compensation,    less   the   social    se- 
curity taxes  paid  by  Government  and  service- 
men)   to   a   modified   cost    method:    actual 
costs  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  military 
service  credits,  plus  a  factor,  of  about  25  per- 
cent, to  reflect  some  administrative  costs  and 
a  proportionate  share  of,  what  is  in  effect, 
an  interest  burden  on  the  unfunded  liability 
of  the   railroad  retirement   system,   i.e..   the 
cost  of  financing  benefits.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  system,  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
service  which  was  not  subject  to  tax  or  on 
service   subject   to   tax    rates    insxjfflcient   to 
cover  the  cost  of   such   benefits.      (Sec.   4.) 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  against  dupli- 
cation of  payments  by  the  Government  to 
the  railroad  retirement  system  and  the  so- 
cial security  system  for  military  service  cred- 
its.    (The  last  sentence  of  section  4  of  the 
draft  bill  to  be  added  to  section  4(n)  of  the 
Railroad     Retirement     Act.)       With     these 
changes,  appropriation  requests  will  be  sub- 
mitted covering  the  liability  incurred  by  the 
Goverrunent  respecting  military  service  cred- 
its under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 

4.  The  interest  rate  on  new  Investments  of 
retirement  account  funds  would  be  changed 
from  3  percent  to  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
market  yield  of  all  outstanding  U.S.  market- 
able obligations  with  the  unexpired  term  of 
3  or  more  years,  determined  each  month  for 
that  month's  investments.  At  the  present 
time  this  average  market  yield  Is  about  3T« 
percent.  There  would  be  a  rollover  of  the 
3-percent  special  obligations  In  the  fund  over 
a  10-year  period.  I.e..  they  would  be  converted 
Into  10  equal  S-percent  parcels,  with  ma- 
turities from  1  to  10  years,  and  »t  maturity, 
investments  would  be  made  at  the  new  rate 
mentioned  above.  The  interest  rate  on  mon- 
ey tx>rrowed  by  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund  from  the  raih-oad  retlrem«nt  account 
would  be  more  or  less  correspondingly  in- 
creased.    (Sees.  7  and  305.) 


5.  The  amount  to  be  set  aside  for  meetln* 
costs  of  administering  the  railroad  une^ 
ployment  insurance  system  would  be  in* 
creased  from  0.2  percent  to  0.25  percent  <* 
taxable  payrcril.    (Sec.  304.) 

The  labor  member  of  the  Board  JoLna  me 
in  support  of  all  the  changes  described  la 
items  1  to  5  above,  although  he  favors  alao 
retaining  the  present  3-percent  rate  earned 
by  the  special  obligations  in  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  as  a  floor  and  would  like 
to  have  an  Immediate  conversion  of  the  pret- 
ent  special  obligations  into  the  special  obli- 
gallons  bearing  the  newly  proposed  interest 
rates.  The  management  member  of  the 
Board  favors  the  changes  described  in  Items 
3.  4.  and  5  above  but  is  opposed  to  the 
changes  described  in  items  1  and  2  above. 

In  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
two  systems,  as  above  stated,  I  strongly  urge 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  The  enactment  of  these 
recommendations  would  reduce  the  actu- 
arial deficiency  of  the  railroad  retirement 
account  to  0.51  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
or  $24  million  per  year,  which  is  within  the 
limits  of  permissible  actuarial  variation. 
Similarly,  the  recommendation  with  respect 
to  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count would  help  prevent  any  further  In- 
crease and  would  start  reducing  the  existing 
deficiency  in  that  program.  Accordingly,  it 
is  respectfully  requested  that  you  lay  the 
proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  draft  legislaUon  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howard  W.  Habermeyeh. 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  increase  to  $1,800  tho  annual 
amount  of  earned  income  a  person  may 
receive  without  having  his  social  secu- 
rity benefits  reduced. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  that 
persons  who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older 
may  earn  any  amount  without  having 
their  social  security  benefits  reduced. 
Prior  to  the  amendments  approved  and 
signed  into  law  in  1960.  persons  under 
72  had  their  benefits  reduced  if  their 
earnings  exceeded  $1,200  a  year.  The 
87th  Congress  liberahzed  this  provision 
somewhat  by  providing  that  retirees  un- 
der 72  would  have  $1  of  benefits  with- 
held for  every  $2  of  earnings  between 
$1,200  and  $1,700  per  annum,  and  $1 
withheld  for  every  $1  of  earnings  in 
excess  of  $1,700. 

I  supported  this  amendment  in  the 
earnings  limitation  even  though  I  had 
hoped  for  a  more  liberal  measure. 

It  should  be  remembered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  while  many  wage  earners 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  65  desire  to  re- 
tire, there  are  others  who  prefer  to  con- 
tinue in  gainful  employment  on  either 
a  full-  or  part-time  basis.  The  present 
earning  limitation,  in  my  judgment, 
discourages  many  of  our  older  citizens 
from  continuing  to  utilize  the  skills  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  many  years.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  desirable  or 
economical.    Many  of  our  older  citizens 
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have  valuable  talents  which  our  Nation 
needs  and  we  should  be  encouraging. 
rather  than  discouraging,  these  people 
in  contributing  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  coimtry. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  Social  Security  Act  contains  an 
earnings  limitation  there  \s  no  limit 
whatsoever  as  to  investment  Income.  If 
a  person  over  65  years  of  age  earns  more 
tlian  $1,200  a  year,  his  social  sectirity 
benefits  are  reduced,  but  a  person  can 
have  investment  Income — in  the  form  of 
dividends  and  Interest — of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  and  still  receive  full  social 
security  benefits.  I  have  never  under- 
stood why  earned  income  and  investment 
income  should  be  treated  differently.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  earnings  limit  in 
the  present  act  should  be  removed  en- 
tirely, but  I  am  enough  of  a  realist,  after 
having  fought  this  battle  many  times  in 
the  Senate,  to  know  that  progress  is 
niade  only  on  a  step-by-step  basis.  That 
is  why  my  bill  merely  raises,  rather  than 
ranoves,  the  earnings  limitation.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  the  limitation  is  removed 
altogether. 

I  hope,  that  the  amendment  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  be  carefully 
considered  suid  that  it  will  be  approved 
by  this  present  Congress. 

My  second  bill  has  as  its  purpose  the 
amendment  of  title  I  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  define  more  specifi- 
cally certain  of  the  benefits  which  may 
be  provided  under  State  programs  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  such  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mi'.  Humphrey, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  as  follows : 

S.  726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,800,  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  under  such  title;  tmd 

S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  define  more  specifically 
certain  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  pro- 
vided under  State  programs  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  established  pursuant  to 
such  title. 


ADDITIONAL  EXEMPTION  FOR  A  DE- 
PENDENT CHILD  OF  THE  TAX- 
PAYER WHO  IS  A  FULL-TIME  STU- 
DENT ABOVE  THE  SECONDARY 
LEVEL— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  on 
January  14,  I  introduced  Senate  bill  34. 
At  that  time  I  asked  that  the  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  cosponsorshlp. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl  expressed  an  in- 
terest and  desire  to  become  a  cospon- 
sor;  however,  he  failed  to  do  so.  I  am 
now  requested  by  him  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  become  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill,  and  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  his  name  be  added 
as  a  cosjjonsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  INTERSTATB  CRIME — ^ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  Keat- 
ing and  MclNTYRi  be  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  562)  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Interstate  Crime,  introduced  by  me,  for 
myself  and  other  Senators,  on  January 
28,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CON- 
STITUTION, RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TION OP  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSOR  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  27)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  intro- 
duced by  me — for  myself  and  other  Sen- 
ators— on  January  23,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

Address  entitled  "A  Proposed  Revolution 
for  Western  Counties."  delivered  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  on  December 
13.  1962,  before  the  grazing,  water,  and  reve- 
nue conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
By  Mr.  KEPAUVER : 

Article  entitled  "U.S.  Small  Businessmen: 
Are  Big  Mergers  Snuffing  Them  Out?"  by 
Representative  Wright  Patman.  published  in 
the  Washington  World,  issue  of  December  7, 
1962. 


THE    MILWAUKEE   CIRCUS   PARADE 
ON  JULY  4 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  certain  things  which  nearly 
everyone  knows  about  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin — such  as  the  many  lakes, 
the  fine  hunting  and  fishing,  our  out- 
standing dairy  products,  our  Green  Bay 
Packers,  and  the  great  fourth  quarter  of 
the  Wisconsin  Badgers  in  this  year's 
Rose  Bowl  game.  Our  largest  city  is 
justly  famed  for  its  beauty  and  good 
li^'ing,  its  industrial  might.  Its  skilled  la- 
bor, and  its  fine  schools  at  every  level. 

Soon  there  will  be  reason  why  Wis- 
consin and  Milwaukee  will  be  getting 
attention  and  will  attract  thousands 
of  visitors.  This  year,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  Milwaukee  will  be  the  home  of 
the  greatest  circus  parade  in  the  history 
of  this  country  and,  perhaps  anywhere 
else.  The  mile-long  parade  will  be  built 
around  25  huge,  ornate  circus  parade 
wagons  from  the  Circus  World  Museum 


at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  with  hundreds  of 
horses,  dozens  of  bands,  calliopes, 
clowns,  and  all  the  other  glories  of  the 
oldtime  circus. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  this 
"Day  in  Old  Milwaukee"  is  being  spon- 
sored by  a  firm  engaged  in  private  en- 
terprise, the  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 
Its  civic  generosity  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  the 
circus  musetmi  at  Baraboo  will  create  an 
event — as  the  old  circus  posters  would 
say— "unmatched  anywhere  at  any- 
time." I  invite  the  constituents  of  my 
friends  in  the  Senate  to  come  to  Mil- 
waukee on  July  4th,  see  this  splendid 
event,  and  enjoy  our  well-known  hos- 
pitabty.    A  good  time  will  be  had  by  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  endorses  and 
encourages  this  fine  idea.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  29,  19C8I 

Mn-wAUKu  Enjot   a  Pasaoc? — Wm'll   Have 

Colossal  Ontb  on  FotntTR  or  Jult 

"The  most  stupendous,  colossal,  scintUlat- 
Ing,  colorful  and  electrifying  clrc\x8  parade 
of  all  time.  In  downtown  Milwatikee,  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  July  4.  An  event  never  to  be 
forgotten.    Come  one.     Come  all." 

It  would  test  the  wits  of  the  most  exuber- 
ant of  old  time  clrcxis  press  agents  to  do 
Justice  to  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  prom- 
ised Milwaukee  through  generosity  of  the 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  and  employees,  with 
cooperation  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  and  Its  circus  world  museum  at 
Baraboo. 

The  parade  should  outshine  the  most 
fanciful  memories  of  anyone's  childhood. 
And  for  those  who  have  never  seen  a  big  time 
circus  parade,  this  wlU  be  the  time  and  place 
to  enjoy  that  thrlU. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  events 
to  bring  vacationists  to  Milwaukee  and  Wis- 
consin. This  Is  one  that  should  be  a  really 
great  attraction. 

The  circus  parade,  which  the  Schlitz  peo- 
ple and  historical  society  promise  will  be  an 
annual  event,  will  be  unique  and  glamorous. 
It  will  be  widely  advertised  and  many  will 
hear  of  it  through  press,  radio,  and  TV  cover- 
age. Outsiders,  whether  or  not  they  get  here 
to  see  the  parade,  will  be  moved  to  visit  Mil- 
waukee and  the  circus  world  museum  at 
Baraboo  and  other  State  points  of  Interest. 
The  parade  and  museum  together.  In  the 
State  that  was  the  birthplace  of  so  many 
circuses,  will  be  a  strong  stimulus  to  tourist 
business. 

This  project  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  brewery  and  the  historical  society,  plus 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  event,  in  the 
Milwaukee  area  and  statewide. 


VOLUNTARY  PROGRAM  FOR  PEED 
GPwAINS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  the  distinguished  commentator 
for  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
Norman  Kraeft,  made  a  concise  and  dev- 
astating analysis  of  the  proposal  for 
mandatory  Federal  controls  on  feed 
grain  production. 

Events  have  proved  that  Mr.  Kraeft— 
who  is  a  remarkably  able  commentator 
on  agricultural  matters — was  entirely 
correct.  The  administration  has  now 
withdrawn  the  mandatory  proposal,  and 
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thiB  year  Is  asking  for  what  Norm 
Kraeft  argued  4  months  ago  was  the 
sensible  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Norm  BIraeft's  prediction  of 
last  October  15  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

The  principal  argument  advanced  by  those 
who  advocate  a  mandatory  feed-grain  pro- 
gram, as  oppoeed  to  those  who  favor  a  vol- 
untary approach,   such   as   we   have  had   In 
1961  and  1963,  Is  that  a  mandatory  program 
Is    necessary    because    voluntary    programs 
cost  too  much  money.    Now,  the  voluntary 
feed-grain  program  for  1963,  which  Is  In  the 
new  farm  law,  is  expected  by  many  to  cost 
more  than  the  1961  and  1962  feed-grain  pro- 
grams.    However,    those    who    are    high    in 
their  praise  of  the  new  farm  law — and  these 
include  President  Kennedy  and  Agriculture 
Secretary  Freeman — make  a  special  point  of 
predicting  that  the  feed  grain  surplus  may 
be    ended    with    the   operation    of    the    1963 
program.     As   evidence,    they   point   to   the 
latest  USDA  figures  comparing  CCC  stocks  of 
corn  for  1961  and  1962.  as  of  July  31  of  each 
year.     These  figures  show  a  drop  in  this  12- 
month   period    from    1%    billion    bushels   to 
about    two-thirds   of   a    billion   bushels,   or 
a  drop  of  about  50  percent  in  the  CCC  corn 
Inventory  In  the  last  year.     If  we  have  good 
participation  In  the  program  next  year,  they 
say,  we  may  Just  about  eliminate  the  feed- 
grain  siirplus.     One  other  Important  factor 
in    this   picture    is    that   feed-grain    use    is 
moving  ahead  of  feed-grain  production.     For 
example,  the   1962  corn  crop  appears  likely 
to  fall  about  400  million  bushels  below  do- 
mestic  and  export   needs.     Now,   if   all   this 
Is  true,  and  If  these  trends  continue,  will 
not  the  need  for  control  diminish  In  1964 
and  beyond?     Will  not  the  size  and,  hence, 
cost  of  future  feed-grain  programs   be  re- 
duced?    Will  there,  in  fact,  be  any  need  or 
excuse  for  a  mandatory  feed-grain  program? 
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General  de  Gaulle  veto  himself  int« 
lation,  if  he  wants  to  do  so     He  lan**" 
effectively  prevent  the  applicaUon^?^ 
operative  monetary  and  balance  of  nT 
ments  policies  among  his  European  v 
nomic  Community  partners  andS.12: 
of  the  free  world.    He  cannot  desW^ 
bonds  of  cooperation  in  aid  to  develonir 
nations  which  must  be  strengthened,  n 
can  only  prevent  United  States  privS 
investments  in  Prance— not  in  the  rest  nf 
the  European  Economic  CommunltT  t. 


A  SETTLED  STRATEGY  FOR  EUROPE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  minutes,  instead  of  the  3  minutes 
normally  available  during  the  morning 
hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
American  people  face  a  crisis  in  their 
relationships  with  Europe,  and  perhaps 
even  in  their  relationships  with  Canada. 
The  fall,  last  night,  of  the  Diefenbaker 
government  in  Canada  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, closely  related  to  the  situation 
which  has  developed  in  EuroE>e  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  push  toward  isolation- 
ism represented  by  General  de  Gaulle's 
action  there  and  his  perspective  of  a 
"third  force"  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
know  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
complex  forces  which  shape  today's 
world.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
a  settled  and  orderly  strategy  on  the 
part  of  this  administration  for  meeting 
the  current  crisis  in  Europe.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  suggest  to  the  President  some 
ideas  on  that  subject. 

The  President  has  often  been  praised 
by  both  friend  and  foe  for  his  keen  sense 
of  timing.  I  suggest  the  time  has  come 
for  him  to  face  the  American  people  di- 
rectly and  assure  them  that  although 


General  de  Gaulle  has  temporarily  de- 
railed the  grand  strategy  of  George  C. 
Marshall.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  and  John  Poster  Dulles, 
there  are  other  roads  by  which  to  reach 
our  objective. 

There  are,  indeed,  alternatives  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue.  If  it  is  true 
that  this  administration  has  had  no 
alternative,  strategic  line  of  action,  it  Is 
necessary  to  develop  one  now. 

ni^/roi  H^o^  T,""^^  ample  warnings  of  General  de  GauUe  wants  to  wt  u£t£ 
General  de  Gaulle's  perspective  of  a  third  leader  of  an  underdeveloDed  nL?* 
force  Europe,  the  United  States  was  afraid  of  domination  by  Yankee  (i?,?°,^ 
caught  natfooted  by  his  action,  without  ists.  let  him  do  so.  He  wiU  onwSS^ 
any  alternative  pohcy  to  pursue.  The  in  turning  France  into  the  l?aS^ 
President  I  believe,  must  move  promptly  ported  European  Economic  CofflS...^ 
and  positively  to  dispel  this  impression,    member.  community 

to  fortify  the  Nation's  confidence  in  its        Third    Constant  neeotintinnc  r.A*x. .. 
Government,  and  to  build  the  free  world's     other  NATO  members  of  me^fS  ^' 

respect  for  U.S.  leadership.  foKn.v,; ,*.,_.-_.,  °^^^^ 'or  es 

I  suggest  that  the  alternative  must  be 
directed  toward  achievement  of  free 
world  economic  integration  around  the 
core  of  Atlantic  unity.  The  interruption 
of  progress  toward  this  objective,  caused 
by  General  de  Gaulle's  veto  of  Britain's 
application  for  membership  in  the  EEC, 
must  not  divert  us.  This  means  that 
panicky  action  which  could  distort  free 
world  trade  patterns  must  be  avoided; 
furthei-more.  Inaction  which  could  lead  to 
free  world  trade  stagnation  must  also  be 
avoided.  The  day  will  come  when 
France  once  more  will  wish  to  participate 
in  the  mainstream  of  history,  for  there 
is  no  iron  curtain  around  France.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  shape  our  policy 
in  such  a  way  that  when  the  time  comes, 
it  can  accommodate  France— and  also 
the  rest  of  the  EEC  partners,  insofar  as 
they,  too,  are  forced  into  temporary'  iso- 
lation by  General  de  Gaulle's  acts. 

The  following  steps  should  be  taken; 
these  are  the  practical  suggestions,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  make  in  this  situa- 
tion: 

First.  Through  exploration  of  means 
to  achieve  an  outward-looking  economic 
partnership  with  all  the  British  Com- 
monwealth and  with  other  free  world 
nations  excluded  from  the  ECC  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  veto.  This  involves  the 
establishment  of  close  reciprocal  trade 
ties  with  Great  Britain,  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  and 
Japan.  It  involves  clo.ser  association  of 
the  United  States  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth—as, for  example,  the  so- 
called  Colombo  plan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 


from  New  York  may  proceed  for  an  addi 
tional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second.  Continued 
close  cooperation  in  economic  policy  with 
the  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  to  the  extent  that  this  is 
possible  for  them  under  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  which  gives  France  a  veto  power 
of  large — but  certainly  not  all — areas  of 
EEC  members'  economic  policies.     Let 


tablishing  a  multilateral  nuclear^forep 
with  adequate  conventional  armed  sud 
port.  This  involves  an  equitable  shariS 
of  NATO  defense  costs  by  the  NAl? 
partners  of  the  United  States,  and  g 
sharing  of  our  responsibilities  for  the 
nuclear  deterrent.  Once  more.  General 
de  Gaulle  can  Isolate  France  from  this 
effort— but  only  at  the  expense  of  tiirn- 
ing  his  nation  into  a  minor  power 

Fourth.  Amendment  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  President  with  more  effec- 
tive authority  to  negotiate  with  free 
world  industrialized  nations,  in  the 
light  of  Great  Britain's  exclusion  from 
the  European  Economic  Community 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] and  I  both  have  introduced  such 
measures.  Although  our  bills  differ 
substantially,  they  both  try  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  deleting  the  restriction 
on  reciprocal  tariff  elimination  which 
is  based  on  the  requirement  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  that  80  percent  or 
more  of  world  exports  must  be  attribut- 
able to  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  with  respect 
to  any  category  of  items,  before  tariffs  on 
such  a  category  can  be  eliminated.  With 
the  European  Economic  Community 
limited,  for  the  time  being,  to  only  its 
six  original  members,  the  80  percent  pro- 
vision, as  it  now  stands,  would  preclude 
tariff  elimination  on  nearly  all  items. 

I  strongly  urge  congressional  consider- 
ation of  tiie  approach  contained  in  these 
bills,  and  Presidential  support  of  such  a 
way  to  meet  the  new  world  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  follows: 
I  am  convinced  that  Great  Britain  and 
her  European  Free  Trade  Association 
partners,  including  Scandinavia,  belong 
in  an  expanded,  outward  looking  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  as  was 
originally  contemplated,  and  as  we  tried 
very  much  to  help  bring  about.  But.  in 
the  meantime,  before  this  logical  allne- 
ment  of  free  world  economic  power  can 
take  shape,  we  must  act  to  avert  the 
damage  inherent  in  the  delay. 

We  must  answer  some  profound  and 
serious  questions. 

Can  we  still  rely  on  voluntary  stand- 
by arrangements  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound 
sterling?  General  de  Gaulle  has  clearly 
questioned    the   need    for   unified  free 
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.rnrld  Strength  which  is  in  large  part 
^ed  on  the  stability  of  these  two  media 
nt  international  exchange. 

Can  we  still  rely  on  the  present  pro- 
isions  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Twiffs  and  Trade,  the  spirit  of  which 
psides  in  economic  interdependence? 
funeral  de  Gaulle  is  clearly  bent  on  a 
nrojrram  of  autarchy,  which  in  turn 
-hi-eatens  one  of  the  two  key  interna- 
tional factors  of  dollars  and  pound  ster- 
ing  strength— expanded  world  trade— 
as  well  as  the  overall  acceleration  of  free 
world  economic  progress. 

Can  we  still  rely  on  a  NATO  defense 
force  with  its  fulcrum  in  France?  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  has  clearly  shown  his 
contempt  for  cooperative  mUitary  de- 
fense efforts,  which  in  turn  threatens 
the  other  key  international  factor  of 
dollar  and  pound  strength — equitable 
sharing  of  defense  costs — as  well  as  the 
primordial"  elements  of  military  se- 
curity (to  use  one  of  the  Generals  own 
words) . 

These  are  the  questions  upon  which 
we  must  act  And  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  solidify  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
free  world  partners. 

I  hope  the  President  will  speak  out 
promptly,  as  I  am  confident  that  he  has 
a  mind  to,  on  these  vei-y  ti-ying  subjects 
about  which  I  have  tried  to  offer  some 
suggestions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  much  encouraged 
by  an  article  written  by  the  venerable 
.American  statesman  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
which  appeared  this  morning  in  News- 
day,  published  in  the  New  York  City  area 
entitled  "France  and  the  Market."  The 
article  bears  out  very  strongly  many  of 
the  points  which  I  have  made  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prance  and  the  Market 

iNon. — One  of  America's  elder  statesmen, 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  today  comments  on  the 
growing  problems  In  the  Atlantic  alliance.  To 
publlali  his  statement,  Newsday  devotes  space 
on  this  page  normally  used  for  other  com- 
mentary.) 

(By  Bernard  M.  Baruch) 

When  Andre  Malraux.  France's  minister  of 
culture,  was  asked  why  he  had  agreed  to  send 
ihe  treasvired  Mona  Lisa  to  tlie  United  States, 
he  is  reported  to  have  replied,  "Who  elae 
saved  Prance  twice  In  this  century?"  One 
could  only  wish  that  the  generosity  of  Mal- 
raux" gesture  and  the  spirit  of  his  words  were 
as  evident  In  the  i>olltlcal  as  well  rts  in  the 
cultural  realm. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Prance  today 
seems  to  have  forgotten  not  only  America's 
part  in  two  great  wars,  and  our  contribution 
to  Prance's  recovery  from  them,  but  the 
burdens  we  have  been  bearing  for  the  past 
15  years  so  that  she  and  the  rest  of  the 
'ree  world  might  continue  to  enjoy  freedom 
;>nd  prosperity,  so  much  of  which  is  owed 
to  us.  France  has  taken  the  leadership  in 
the  formation  of  the  Common  Market.  But 
the  Common  Market  has  a  long  way  to  go 
belore  Its  future  can  be  asstired.  Europe 
must  develop  not  only  common  trade-tariff 
policies  but  a  common  currency.  The  Mar- 
ket must  also  be  broadened  to  Include  all 


of  Western  Europe.  Most  Important,  it  must 
be  based  upon  a  sound  foundation  of  ix>- 
litlcal  and  mUltary  unity.  What  hope  can 
there  be  for  a  common  market  if  ita  member- 
ship Is  not  opened  to  all  qualified  nations? 
And  what  hope  can  there  be  lor  a  common 
market  In  Etiropc  if  there  Is  no  common 
defense  of  Europe? 

General  de  Gaulle's  policies  in  regard  to 
the  Ctommon  Market.  NATO  and  nuclear 
weapons  seem  clearly  to  say  that  France  no 
longer  needs  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  unity  of  the  West  is  no  longer  an  essen- 
tial for  peace.  His  policies  reflect  the  sort 
of  nationalism,  even  of  isolationism,  which 
Frenchmen  and  others  were  wont  to  attack 
the  United  States  for  not  so  long  ago.  These 
poUcies  could  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Western  alliance. 

In  obstructing  Great  Britain's  entry  into 
the  Common  Market,  France  is  attempting 
to  limit  the  benefits  of  economic  cooperation 
for  her  own  selfish  advantage.  In  failing, 
after  all  tliese  years,  to  fulfill  her  commit- 
ments to  NATO,  she  Is  weakening  the  shield 
which   protects   Europe   from   the   East. 

It  is  clear  that  De  Gaulle  is  not  mterested 
in  a  common  defense  and  that  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  Prance,  by  developing  her  own 
independent  nuclear  force,  will  have  the 
strength  necessary  to  defend  herself.  Thus 
he  has  rejected  America's  offer  of  Polaris 
mi.ssUes  In  his  strong-willed  effort  to  make 
France  an  Independent  nuclear  power,  op- 
poses the  development  of  nuclear  forces  In 
NATO  and  has  boycotted  attempts  to  devise 
a  nuclear  test  ban  and  obstructed  efforts  to 
limit  the  spread  of  atomic  weapons. 

But  what  De  Gaulle  fails  to  understand 
Is  that  France's  security  will  be  assured  not 
by  the  development  of  a  national  atomic 
force  but  by  putting  an  end  to  all  national 
atomic  forces  and  by  bringing  all  atomic 
weapons  once  and  for  all  under  international 
controls.  No  nation  can  be  made  safe  from 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  until  the  power 
of  all  nations  to  wage  such  war  Is  ended. 

France  once  understood  this  cardinal 
truth,  which  was  the  ba.sis  of  the  original 
American  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  in 
1D46.  At  that  time  France  stood  fast  with 
the  United  States  In  calling  for  the  creation 
of  an  international  authority,  exempt  from 
veto  power,  to  which  all  atomic  weapons 
would  eventually  be  assigned,  which  alone 
would  be  empowered  to  conduct  atomic  ex- 
plosions, and  which  would  be  empowered  to 
Inspect  and  control  all  aspects  of  national 
atomic-power  activities  and  to  punish  any 
nation  violating  the  atomic  energy  agree- 
ment. This  control  authority  would  provide 
all  nations  with  essential  information  on 
atomic  energy  so  that  all  might  share  in  its 
peaceful  uses. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  the  American 
plan  was  vouched  for  by  all  nations  Includ- 
ing Ru.ssla,  but  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
was  blocked  then,  as  It  has  been  blocked 
since,  by  Soviet  intransigence  and  by  the 
political  Lssues  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  which  to  this  day 
remain  uru-esolved. 

But  despite  the  failure  to  achieve  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy,  it  has  been 
clear  to  every  thoughtful  person  that  the 
obstacles,  great  enough  when  only  Russia 
and  the  United  States  were  atomic  powers, 
would  grow  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
other  nations  which  developed  atomic  arse- 
nals. And  the  danger  of  nuclear  war, 
whether  by  design  or  accident,  would  also 
grow  In  proportion  to  the  nximber  of  nations 
armed  with  atomic  weapons.  Every  thought- 
ful p>er8on  must  recognize  this,  and  De  OauUe 
deludes  himself  and  bis  people  by  insisting 
that  Prance's  security  requires  her  to  build 
nuclear  weapons.  If  Prance  Is  to  be  an 
atomic    power,   why  not   Germany?     And   If 


Germany,  why  not  Italy?  And  If  Italy,  why 
not  every  other  nation?  There  Is  no  longer 
any  secret  to  the  makizig  of  atomic  weapons 
and  there  are  few  nations  who  could  not 
find  the  resources  to  buUd  them.  Let  the 
atomic  arms  race  become  a  free-for-all  and 
we  can   abandon  all  hope  for  the  future. 

I>e  Gaulle  Is  a  strong-willed  man  and  It 
will  take  the  most  persuasive  arguments  to 
make  him  revise  his  views.  But  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  Induce  him  to  make 
room  In  his  thinlUng  not  only  lor  la  glolre 
et  grandeur  of  Prance,  but  for  the  strengtli 
and  unity  of  the  free  world  and  the  safety 
of  all  men. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  majority  leader 
for  his  indulgence. 


DOMESTIC  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Congress  has  not  yet  authorized  or 
appropriated  money  for  a  so-called  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  there  are  already 
forerunners  of  the  Federal  push  hito 
State  and  local  responsibilities  under 
Public  Law  87-274,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961. 

Signs  are  already  appearing  of  ex- 
travagance in  the  operation.  They  are 
of  such  significance  that  1  believe  they 
ought  to  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  in  mind  especially  a 
grant  of  $250,000  made  last  year  to  a 
nonprofit  organization  in  New  York. 
The  newspapers  recently  described  the 
project  in  New  York  to  be  a  pilot  test 
and  an  experiment.  The  local  nonprofit 
organization  put  up  $9,000,  the  Federal 
Government  $250,000.  It  is  a  new  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  operation  designed  to 
fight  juvenile  delinquency  and  render 
other  services,  and  as  a  sort  of  sample 
of  what  will  be  done  by  the  domestic 
Peace  Corps. 

It  is  clearly  evident  now  that  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  87-274,  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditure  of  $30  million  for 
demonstration  and  evaluation  projects 
throughout  the  Nation,  will  provide  a  key 
to  the  door  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  from 
where  many,  many  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars wiU  be  taken  for  projects  of  ques- 
tionable merit  and  of  questionable  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

To  date.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$1212  million  for  juvenile  deUnquency 
studies  and  will  be  asked  to  ^apropriate 
at  least  $13  million  for  fiscal  1964  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Some  grants  have  been  made  with  a 
trivial  amount  of  matching  money,  while 
others  have  been  made  outright  without 
requirement  of  any  matching  money  at 
all ;  some  of  the  latter  amounting  to  from 
$150,000  to  $200.000— straight  gifts. 

Before  this  Congress  appropriates  more 
funds  authorized  by  Public  Law  87-274 
or  considers  authorizing  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps,  it  ought  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at  expenditures  already  made  in  this 
field.  Forty  grants  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency studies  under  this  act  have  al- 
ready been  made,  some  even  without 
State  or  local  flnaiu^ial  participation. 

I  refer  to  one  in  particular,  amd  I  do 
hope  that  it  is  not  an  example  of  the 
many  others.     Last  year,  there  was  a 
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finrant  of  $250,000  made  to  an  agency  in 
New  York  City  to  sponsor  the  develop- 
ment of,  first,  the  domestic  Peace  Corps, 
and,  second,  an  urban  service  corps 
program  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  domestic 
Peace  Corps.  If  this  service  is  needed, 
it  is  a  local  and  not  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility. 

First.  The  Federal  Government  aUo- 
cated  $250,000  for  this  domestic  Peace 
Corps  project;  the  local  agency,  $9,000. 

Second.  Now  Just  how  much  local  In- 
terest is  there  in  this  project? 

Third.  Does  $9,000  express  a  great  local 
interest  in  the  matter? 

For  fiscal  year  1964,  this  particular 
New  York  operation  will  ask  for  much 
more  than  $250,000. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  this  $250,000  grant 
is  budgeted  and  is  being  spent.  Pay- 
ments already  made— $62,500  in  August 
of  1962  and  another  Identical  amount  in 

November  1962 — a  total  of  $125,000. 
There  is  a  payment  of  $62,500  due  in 
March  of  this  year  and  another  in  the 

same  amount  due  on  June  20,  1963. 

I  wish  Senators  would  listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing figures.  According  to  the  orga- 
nization budget,  $157,080  is  to  be  spent 

for  personnel.  A  partial  list  of  positions 
authorized  by  approval  of  the  grant  are 
as  follows: 


000 
000 


1  overaU  project  director $14,000 

1  Peace  Corpe  program  coordinator.  13,  000 

1  recruitment    coordinator 10,000 

1  chief  of  training  program 13,000 

3  trainee  work  supervisors  at  $8,500.  17,  000 

Trainee  consultants,  part-time 10,000 

1  senior  research  director 13,000 

1  research    associate 7' 

Researcli   consultants,   part-time 5 

1  urban  service  corps  program  co- 
ordinator   12, 000 

1  training  and  recruitment  coordl- 

nator... ^q,  000 

Community     organization     coordi- 
nators   6, 000 

office  manager-administrative  as- 
sistant   7     5QQ 

bookkeeper-auditor s'  000 

senior  clerical  at  $4.800 9!  600 

Junior  clerical  at  $3,300 9,900 

messenger  and  office  boy 3^000 


Total 168,000 

Less    15-percent    lapse 25,200 


Total    salaries 142  gOO 

Fringe  benefits ^~     14^280 


Total 157,080 

This  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  en- 
tire grant.  The  salaries  fixed,  if  followed 
in  other  domestic  Peace  Corps  units 
throughout  the  coimtry,  will  work  havoc 
with  local  and  State  salaiT  schedules 
It  certainly  will  in  Ohio. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  approved 
budget  authorized  employment  of  18 
persons,  ranging  from  project  director  at 
$14,000  per  year  down  to  messenger  at 
$3,000  per  year.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
item  of  $14,280  for  fringe  benefits.  On 
this  staff  of  18  there  are  listed  a  number 
of  titled  positions  in  the  $7,000  to  $13,000 
bracket  engaged  in  this  social  welfare 
study  project. 

The  situation  becomes  exceedingly 
alarming  when  one  checks  the  median 
salary  of  social  workers  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  throughout  the  country 


In  1959,  the  latest  year  as  to  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  figures,  the 
median  salary  was  $4,670  in  metropoli- 
tan New  York,  and  $4,415  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  die  has  already 
been  cast,  first,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  make  grants  without  local 
financial  participation  for  projects  that 
will  be  strictly  local  responsibilities; 
and,  second,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  approved  budgets  providing 
for  salaries  far  in  excess  of  the  local 
standards,  thereby  openly  inviting  de- 
mands for  substantial  increases  by  local 
workers  in  the  same  fields  and  paid  by 
local  and  State  governments. 

In  the  budget  requesting  $250,000, 
there  is  an  item  of  $36,000  for  subsist- 
ence to  trainees.  What  that  means  I  do 
not  know. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
another  item.  The  proposed  nonprofit 
corporation  would  rent  what  is  supposed 
to  be  office  space  in  a  church.  The  own- 
er of  the  church  is  the  Adam  Clayton 
Powell    Community    Center,    Inc.    The 

rental   to  be   paid   is  $17,000    a   year   for 

space  that  has  been  unoccupied. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  space  has  not  had  a  rent  paying 
tenant  for  some  time. 

Other  items  in  the  budget  include— 

Trainee    subsistence l $36  000 

Travel    (trainee) 1^875 

Travel    (staff) 3  500 

Equipment [ 2!  800 

Supplies ;. 6.000 

Miscellaneous ^ 42^  745 

This  New  York  City  project  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
domestic  peace  corps  which  ultimately 
Will  require  more  and  more  Federal 
handouts. 

Referring  to  a  statement  issued  by  this 
New  York  organization  and  its  purpose, 
I  quote: 

This  will  require  the  development  of  a 
program  for  tlie  effective  training  of  profes- 
sional and  lay  personnel  who  will  be  com- 
petent to  design  and  conduct  the  several  pro- 
grams involved  In  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
concept.  The  Urban  Service  Corps  is  con- 
ceived as  an  evolving  phase  of  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  in  which  Peace  Corps  trainees 
would  eventually  gain  the  skills  and  com- 
petence for  supervising  youngsters  recruited 
into  the  Urban  Service  Corps. 

We  have  legions  of  Peace  Corp.s  work- 
ers already  in  our  country.  We  have 
the  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis;  the 
parents  In  the  homes:  the  tcacheis  in 
our  schools;  the  social  workers  in  our 
governmental  and  private  agencies;  the 
recreational 


February  ^ 

guide.  In  other  words,  the  numh^, ., 
officers  will  exceed  the  number^  1? 
diers  who  are  to  be  commanded  S 
directed.  ■''« 

The  tabulation  given  below  was  tav 
from  the  1960  figures  of  the  BureZr**, 
the  Census:  ^'^ »' 
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The  1960  census  shows  that  we  have 

a    population    of    27.393,055   juveniles  of 

the  age  bracket  of  12  to  21  years;  thm 
without  the  parents,  we  have  1  worker  to 
every  13  juveniles. 

I  submit  to  Senators  that  in  the  pro- 
gram I  have  spoken  about  we  have  an- 
other example  of  the  absolute  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Federal  Government  in 
handling  the  taxpayers'  money,  it  is  » 
domestic  Peace  Corps  project,  supposedly 
calling  upon  recruits  to  sacrifice  their 
time  for  the  redemption  of  youth.  Be- 
hind that  lofty  name,  behind  that  spiri- 
tual quality  that  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  operation,  we  have  a  back- 
ground of  salaries  ranging  from  tio  000 
to  $14,000. 

The  subject  is  not  a  simple  one  for  me 
to  discuss.  There  may  be  political  in- 
volvements. But  I  have  reached  an  a«e 
in  my  life  whero  political  involvements 
will  not  dissuade  me  from  speaking  the 
truth.  I  say  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  seated  in  his  chair  in  the 
Senate,  that  things  of  this  type  should 
be  brought  to  an  end.  We  cannot  go  on 
this  way  without  ruining  the  country 
Salaries  of  $14,000.  $13,000,  and  $12,000 
are  proposed  to  be  paid,  and  the  tax- 
payers sweat  and  beg  for  help.  I  say  to 
them  that  they  will  never  get  it  so  long 
as  a  program  of  that  type  continues. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  compliment  my  senior  colleague  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made,  and  ex- 
press my  approval  of  it.  We  already 
have  enough  Federal  programs  that  are 
nothing  more  than  havens  for  high- 
salaried  bureaucrats.  We  should  care- 
fully scrutinize  the  proposal  for  a  so- 
called  domestic  Peace  Corps  before  we 
embark  on  still  another  program  which 
will  cost  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 
The  facts  set  forth  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  are  shocking.    If  they  are  an 


workers  in  Federal,  State.  ^.    ^^  „.^  _ 

and  local  governments;  the  police  and  indication  of  what  the  Nation  can  expect 

the  juvenile  court  officials;  and  the  pa-  from  the  domestic  Peace  Corps  proposal, 

role  officers.     We  are  reaching  the  point  I  shall  fervently  oppose  this  leg  tslatlon. 

where  we  will  have  more  guide.s  working  My  colleague  has  made  much  -ese&reh 

for  government  that  we  have  people  to  on  this  subject  and  I  commend  him  on 


bringing  this  deplorable  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

SPAIN  SEEN  EVASIVE  ON  U.S.  BASES 
TALKS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
much  interested  this  morning  to  read 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  entitled  "Spain 
Seen  Evasive  on  U.S.  Bases  Talics." 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  any  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  extending  the  lease 
on  the  bases  in  Spain.  I  do  not  recall 
the  exact  amount  of  money  we  expended 
to  construct  these  installations,  but  I  am 
confident  it  will  run  to  more  than  a 

billion  dollars.  They  are  utilized  by 
the  Spanish  forces,  as  they  are  by  ours, 
and  they  are  the  finest  military  estab- 
lishments of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
They  are  jointly  occupied.  For  exam- 
ple, the  great  naval  base  at  Rota  has 

both  Spanish  and  American  naval  units 

and  headquarters. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  habit  lately. 
Mr.  President,  of  doubling  and  tripling 
the  payments  which  we  are  making  to 
countries  in  which  such  bases  are  locat- 
ed, without  the  slightest  justification 
therefor.  For  example,  we  increased 
payments  to  Libya  by  more  than  100 
percent  to  be  permitted  to  retain  the 
Wheelis  Air  Base  in  that  country.  The 
fact  that  the  base  is  there  is  one  of  the 
chief  props  of  the  Libyan  economy,  be- 
cause of  the  money  spent  there  by  Amer- 
ican persormel,  yet  we  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  more  than  double  the  pay- 
ments which  were  previously  made. 

I  sometimes  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  Congress  does  not  allow  all  the 
appropriations  requested  for  the  so- 
called  foreign  aid  program,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrmient  finds  ways  to 
supplement  the  funds  available  by  pay- 
ments of  this  kind,  which  are  complete- 
ly unjustified  and  uncalled  for  and  when 
so  spent  defeat  and  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  an  increase  of  any  kind  in  any  pay- 
ments for  these  bases.  We  have  been 
very  generous  to  Spain.  We  have  re- 
modeled their  navy.  We  have  furnished 
planes  for  their  air  force.  We  have  sup- 
plied them  a  great  deal  in  the  wav  of 
agricultural  products  under  Public  Law 
480.  I  would  certainly  be  disturbed  to 
believe  that  Spain  was  about  to  demand 
a  great  increase.  I  hope  that  those  who 
are  conducting  the  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government  will  have 
some  little  consideration  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  as  they  go  about  their 
negotiations;  that  they  will  make  a  real 
effort  at  bargaining;  and  that  they  will 
point  out  the  fact  that  any  increase  in 
the  payments  for  these  bases  is  com- 
pletely unjustified.  I  say  this  as  a  friend 
of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people — who 
voted  to  earmark  the  first  funds  for 
Spain  that  brought  that  country  into 
the  mutual  assistance  program. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

Spain  Sckn  Evastvk  on  rr.S.  Bases  Tauu 
(By  Harold  K.  MiUts) 

Madrid. — Reliable  sources  Indicate  the 
United  States  is  having  difficulty  getting  ne- 
gotiations started  for  renewal  of  the  United 
States-Spanish  aid-for-bases  pact  expiring  in 
September. 

These  sources  said  there  has  been  trouble 
In  arranging  desired  Interviews  with  Span- 
ish officials  for  U.S.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Etefense  Roswell  L.  Gilpatric.  scheduled  to 
arrive  February  14  for  a  4-day  visit  to  begin 
the  defense  treaty  talks. 

"Pour  top  Spanish  officials  Gilpatric  wanted 
to  see  have  indicated  they  expect  to  be  out 

of  town  or  otherwise  unavailable  during  his 
visit,"  one  authoritative  source  reported. 

The  reported  difficulties  in  arrangements 
for  Gilpatric  contrasted  sharply  with  official 
Spanish  statements  that  Gen.  Francisco 
Franco's  government  is  anxious  to  renego- 
tiate the  defense  pact  "without  asking  for 
the  moon  and  on  the  basis  of  a  firmer  friend- 
ship With  the  United  States." 

Equally  puzzling  has  been  the  official  visit 
here  of  the  French  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Charles  Allleret,  who  arrived  yesterday. 

Spanish  spokesmen  describe  the  visit  of- 
ficially as  one  made  In  return  for  a  visit  to 
Paris  by  Capt.  Gen.  Agustln  Munoz-Grandes, 
Franco's  Vice  President. 

Yet  the  Spanish  press  prominently  pub- 
lished reports  from  special  correspondents 
in  Paris  that  the  French  general  may  be 
pledging  help  to  get  Spain  Into  NATO  and 
may  be  arranging  a  close  military  collabora- 
tion with  Franco's  armed  forces. 

The  Ru-sslans  meanwhile  continue  to  pre- 
dict a  deal  between  Franco  and  French  Pres- 
ident Charles  de  Gaulle.  A  Paris  dispatch 
from  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  today 
said: 

"Franco  hopes  that  flirtation  with  Prance 
win  strengthen  his  position  in  the  bargain- 
ing with  the  United  States.  His  position. 
In  the  final  count,  will  depend  on  who  will 
pay  him  more. 

"Moreover,  he  regards  r.-ipprochcment  with 
De  Gaulle's  regime  as  a  possible  loophole  to 
get  Into  the  Common  Market  and  NATO. 
from  which  he  has  so  far  been  barred  by 
the  Western  leaders,  who  feared  an  outburst 
of  popular  Indignation." 


Snag  in   Bases  Talks   Is  Denied  in   Madrid 

Madrid. — Spokesmen  for  the  Spanish  For- 
eign Ministry  and  the  American  Embassy 
today  denied  knowledge  of  a  report  about 
alleged  difficulties  connected  with  the  forth- 
coming visit  here  of  U.S.  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Roswell  Gilpatric 

The  report  said  four  Spanish  defense  of- 
ficials whom  Gilpatric  had  wanted  to  meet 
during  his  trip  had  Indicated  they  would  not 
be  available. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  spokesman  said;  "We 
know  nothing  of  this  report.  It  is  up  to  the 
Spaniards  themselves  to  designate  the  of- 
ficials who  will  have  discussions  with  Mr. 
Gilpatric." 

The  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said 
nothing  was  known  In  his  department  of 
any  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  talks. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  visited  those  bases  in 
Spam,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  said. 


EDUCATION— A  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
oiu"  President  frequently  sends  messages 
to  Congress  following  the  time  at  the 
outset  of  each  session  he  appears  in  per- 
son to  deliver  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  im- 
portant message  from  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive than  the  recent  one  dealing  with 
education  and  expressing  the  views  as  to 
what  measures  should  be  enacted  by 
Congress  for  aid  to  education.  Educa- 
tion is  a  national  problem.  "Education," 
said  President  Kennedy,  "is  a  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress." 
This  statement  is  accurate.  It  stresses 
the  preeminent  place  which  historically 
education  has  had  in  American  growth 
since  Thomas  Jefferson  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  America's  hope  for 
the  future  lies  in  the  education  of  our 
youth — oiu-  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  President  proposed  a  selective  and 

stimulative  approach  to  education  de- 
signed to  minimize  conflicts  over  reli- 
gious issues  and  to  allay  any  fear  over 
Federal  interference  with  local  authority 
to  hire  teachers  and  prescribe  the  courses 
of  study.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
our  primary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems need  help.  Also  most  of  us  favor 
some  provisions  for  assisting  colleges  and 
universities  and  for  loans  and  other  aid 
to  worthy  students  not  financially  able 
otherwise  to  attain  a  higher  education. 
The  President  stated  that  Americans  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxxiry  of  endless 
debate  over  complicated  and  sensitive 
questions  raised  by  each  new  proposal 
on  Federal  participation  in  education. 

I  express  my  admiration  and  support 
of  our  President's  program  for  Federal 
aid  to  education. 


MINORITY    STAFF 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and,  without  objection,  the  Senator  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  just 
a  moment  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  a  reso- 
lution and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  repeat  what  he  said  ? 
I  could  not  quite  hear  him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  said  that  very  shortly 
I  shall  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  I 
think  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
knows  what  is  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion.   I  called  him  this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  shown  me  the  courtesy  of  notifs^g 
me  ahead  of  time.  That  is  why  I  raised 
the  question  at  this  time.  I  heard  the 
words  "unanimous  consent,"  but  not  in 
proper  alinement. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  has  nothing  to  do  with  cloture. 
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It  has  nothinc  to  do  with  any  constitu- 
tional issue.  I  thlnJc  it  will  be  a  welcome 
relief  to  get  away  from  such  questions, 
even  for  a  brief  period. 

Since  January  9,  when  the  Senate  con- 
vened, we  have  been  discussing  possible 
rule  modifications,  and  nearly  every 
Senator  who  has  expressed  an  opinl<m 
has  Justified  his  position  on  the  basis  of 
minority  rights.  Each  Senator,  it  seems, 
wants  to  protect  minorities. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  have  within 
the  Senate  Itself  a  grave  minority  prob- 
lem at  the  present  time.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  minority  has  inadequate 
representation  on  the  committee  staffs. 
Without  a  suf&cient  number  of  staff  peo- 
ple. Republicans  cannot  do  a  real  effec- 
tive and  efficient  Job. 

The  resolution  which  I  intend  to  sub- 
mit will  do  several  things. 

It  will  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  committee  staff  members 
In  the  Senate. 

It  will  provide  an  increase  of  from  four 
to  five  In  the  number  of  professional  staff 
members  assigned  to  each  standing 
committee. 

It  will  provide  for  an  Increase  of  from 
six  to  seven  in  the  nimiber  of  clerks 
authorized  on  the  clerical  staff  of  each 
standing  committee. 

It  will  provide  that  40  percent  of  the 
professional  and  clerical  staff  of  each 
standing  committee  be  designated  to  be 
assigned  to  duties  deemed  advisable  by 
the  minority. 

It  would  provide,  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions for  the  purpose,  that  40  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  the  employment 
of  temporary  personnel  on  the  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  minority  for  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  employees. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  Senator  Is  dis- 
cussing a  rather  important  matter.     I 
wonder  if  he  desires  to  have  a  quonam 
Mr.  PROUTY.    I  should  be  happy  to 
have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  the  floor,  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names  : 

{No.  19  Leg.] 

Alkeu  Carlson  Ellender 

AUott  Case  Engle 

Anderson  Church  Ervin 

Bayh  Clark  Fong 

Beau  Cooper  Pulbright 

Bennett  Cotton  Qoldwater 

Bible  Curtis  t3oi« 

Boggs  Dlrk^en  Oruenliur 

Brewster  Dodd  Hart 

Burdick  Domlnlck  Hartke 

2^5'  li?  Douglas  Hayden 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Eastland  Hickenlooper 

Cannon  Bdmondfion  win 


Holland 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansneld 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McGee 


McOovem 

Mclntyra 

McNaoaam 

Mechem 

MetcaU    i 

Miller      I 

Monronef 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

PiOuty 

Proxinlre 

Randolph 


Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

SUnpaon 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spmrkman 

StennU 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Fehnuif^ 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    OF    RULE 
XXII— RESOLUTION 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  may  be 
extended  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  that  objection  will  be  made 
to  the  resolution  which  I  propose  to  offer 
relating  to  minority  staffs.  Therefore, 
I  shall,  in  a  moment,  send  to  the  desk 
another  resolution,  this  one  relating  to 
cloture. 

The  latter  resolution  provides  two 
criteria  for  the  invoking  of  cloture: 
First,  that  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  and  also  a  constitu- 
tional majority,  or  51  Senators,  must 
vote  in  favor  of  cloture  before  debate 
can  be  halted. 

Under  the  existing  rule,  theoretically 
at  least,  34  Senators  could  invoke  clo- 
ture. So  in  a  sense  my  proposal  tightens 
up  the  present  rule  XXII.  It  gives  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  what  he  is  seeking;  it 
gives  the  distinsuished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey)  what  he  is 
seeking.  And  it  offers  real  possibilities 
for  compromise. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  to  amend  the 
rules,  which  I  submitted  in  writing  yes- 
terday, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  80),  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  ia  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but— 
"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  It  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 

"To  take  a  recess.  I 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 


"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 
"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 
"To  commit. 
"To  amend. 

Which  several  motions  shall  have 
as  they  stand  arranged;  and  thlT  nwi^ 
relating  to  adjoiirnment.  to  take  t^T* 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  bsmS^ 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  h!i!* 
elded  without  debate.  *" 

"2.  NotwlthsUnding  the  provlalong  of  w,. 
lU  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  tlw  aSr 
ate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  br^" 
teen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  cioee  ti^" 
bate  upon  any  measure,  motion  orotti! 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate  ortf 
unfinished  business.  Is  presented  to  ths  fuT 
ate.  the  Presiding  OfHcer  shall  at  on«  ^J 
the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one  hoT 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  foUowlne  alT 
endar  day  but  one.  he  shall  lay  the  ^T 
tlon  before  the  Senate  and  dh-ect  that  th 
Secretary  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  •mv' 
t.ilnment  that  a  quorum  is  present  thePr*. 
siding  Officer  shall,  without  debate  t^ 
mit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nav  mL 
the  question:  ^ 

■■  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  tht 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"And  if  that  question  shaU  be  decided  li 
the  affirmative  by  three-flfths  of  the  Sen*. 
tors  present  and  voting  and  also  by  a  nuio 
ity  vote  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  m 
sworn,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or  otlicr 
matter  pending  l>efore  the  Senate,  or  ttit 
unfinished  business,  shall  be  the  unflnlahed 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  bm-. 
ness  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pendlM 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  buu- 
ness,  the  amendments  thereto,  and  motlonj 

affecting  the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  Urn*  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  uaan- 
imous  consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  In  or- 
der after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  t 
close,  unless  the  same  has  been  prwented 
and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dUatorj 
motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amend- 
ment not  germane  shall  be  in  order.  Polnu 
of  order,  including  questions  of  releranq 
and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Presid- 
ing OfBcer,  shall  be  decided  without  (J^ 
bate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragr»pii 
of  rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motloni 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  asked  that  his  resolution 
be  called  up  for  consideration,  or  only 
that  it  be  read? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  requested  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  taken  up  for  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont  un- 
derstands the  position  I  am  in.  There- 
fore, although  I  shall  do  it  regretfully. 
I  must  object. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  chair  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  used  the  time 
available  to  him  at  this  time;  but  the 
Chair  is  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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cim  obtain   additional   time,   by  means 
of  unanimous  consent. 

fix.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  withhold  my  objection,  and  at  this 
time  shall  merely  reserve  the  right  to 
object.  But  I  shall  object.  Meantime,  I 
j^sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  have  additional  time 
m  which  to  speak. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?   The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But  If  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  make  his  objection  now, 
he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object — so  as  to  per- 
mit Members  who  wish  to  speak  now  on 
this  matter  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  This  may  seem  so  ob- 
vious as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning; 
but  let  me  say  that  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  submitted 
the  resolution  which  has  been  read  be- 
cause he  firmly  believes  in  it.  hopes  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  on  it,  and  hopes 
the  resolution  will  be  adopted.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true.  I  think 
it  represents  a  fair  compromise  for  all 
parties  concerned  with  a  very  difficult 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  we 

have  spent  4  weeks  while  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  9.  After  a  great  deal 
of  travail  and  a  tremendous  waste  of 
time  in  this  body,  we  are  now  approach- 
ing the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  at  which  time 
we  shall  consider  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table — a  motion  which,  in  my  opinion,  in 
effect  will  not  mean  a  thing. 

We  have  filed  a  cloture  petition.  On 
tomorrow.  1  hour  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes, there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ordering  cloture.  I  think  that 
will  be  the  critical  vote. 

I  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont — who 
has  been  most  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  has  been  one  of  its  leading  ad- 
vocates—will consider  the  possibility 
of  having  his  resolution  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  in  the  position  I 
occupy,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object;  and  after  Members 
who  wish  to  speak  on  this  matter  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  shall 
object. 
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MINORITY  STAFF 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  for  me  at  this  time  to  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  request  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  withdraw  the 
resolution  he  already  has  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  Mr.  President;  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  that. 


The  VICE  I»RE8IDENT.  Then  if  ob- 
jection is  heard— and  the  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
objects  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  imanimous  consent 
for  the  inmiediate  consideration  of  the 
first  resolution  he  sent  to  the  desk— 
that  resolution  will  go  over  under  the 
rule. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  submit  another  resolution, 
if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  in  writing  which  I 
submitted  and  sent  to  the  desk  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  I  now  send  to  the  desk  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  request  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. The  resolution  relates  to  the 
question  of  minority  staffs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was  kind 
enough  to  call  me  ahead  of  time  and  in- 
form me  of  what  he  intended  to  do  to- 
day, during  the  morning  hour.  I  under- 
stand that  the  resolution  has  to  do  with 
a  proposed  shift  in  the  composition  of  the 
stafTs  of  Senate  committees.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that 
this  matter  was  brought  up  on  several 
occasions  last  year  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  1 
made  some  speeches  on  this  matter.   He 

also  brought  it  up  within  the  confines  of 
the  Rules  Committee  itself.  I  have  said 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  that  I  thought  it  was  a 
matter  well  worth  considering.  I  made 
myself  available  for  any  suggestions 
which  might  be  forthcoming.  I  l>elieve 
I  joined  the  minority  leader  in  sending 
to  the  chairmen  of  all  the  committees  a 
letter  asking  them  to  answer,  if  they 
would,  various  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded; and,  also  together,  we  con- 
tacted Mr.  George  Galloway,  the  Library 
Of  Congress  expert  on  congressional  mat- 
ters, and  asked  him  to  work  on  this  par- 
ticular matter. 

I  certainly  think  the  Senator  is  on 
firm  ground,  insofar  as  any  Senator  is 
concerned  with  this  matter.  I  wish  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  ne- 
gotiations of  a  sort  have  been  going  on; 
that  the  majority  side  has  indicated  that 
It  would  like  to  give  consideration  to  any 
proposals  which  might  be  forthcoming; 
but  that,  up  to  this  time  and  up  to  the 
submission,  today,  of  this  resolution,  no 
proposal — to  my  knowledge — has  tJeen 
forthcoming  from  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  said;  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  new  light  he  sheds  on  an  old  problem. 

Certainly  I  can  understand  why  he 
would  feel  constrained  to  object  to  my 
request  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  this  resolution.  However,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further  with  him  at  an- 
other time. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
join  very  earnestly  in  the  rule  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  realize  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion; but  I  should  like  to  say  that  for 
some  time  conversations  have  been  go- 
ing on  between  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CtTRTis],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Proxtty],  myself  and  three 
minority  Members  of  the  other  body,  tmd 
that  I  expect  that  we  shall  have  pro- 
posals to  submit  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  the  minority  leader  with  regard 
to  the  minority  staffing  of  committees, 
because  of  our  desire  to  obtain  an  im- 
provement which  we  believe  will  result 
in  fair  play  and  a  better  proportion  in 
connection  with  the  committee  staffing, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  our  research 
and  our  homework  and  be  prepared  to 
assume  our  responsibilities. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  am  most  grateful 
to  him  for  his  statement  that  he  is 
open  to  suggestions.  Therefore,  I  state 
that  we  do  plan  to  make  suggestions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  majority 
leader  does  have  an  open  mind  and  has 
had  an  open  mind.  He  is  only  awaiting 
the  minority  leader,  who  is  looking  Into 
the  question,  to  come  up  with  some  sug- 
gestions which  we  could  consider 
together. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
est and  the  attitude  of  the  majority 

leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard,  and  the  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  rule. 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  81)  was 
ordered  to  lie  over  imder  the  rule,  as 
follows: 


\ 


RtJLE    XLI 


Minoriti/  staff  members 
1  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
(Other  than  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions) is  authorized  to  appoint  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  not  more  than  five 
professional  staff  meml>ers  in  addition  to  the 
clerical  staiTs  on  a  permanent  basis  without 
regard  to  political  afflUatlons  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office;  and  said  staff  members  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  such  committee  as  the 
committee  may  deem  advisable,  except  that 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  such  committee  by  resolution 
adopted  by  them  so  request,  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  such  professional  staff  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
minority  members  of  such  committee  and 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee  business 
as  the  minority  .members  of  such  committee 
deem  advisable.  Services  of  professional 
staff  members  appointed  by  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  may  be  terminated  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  and  services 
of  professional  stalT  members  appointed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  minority  members  of 
such  committee  may  be  terminated  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  such  minority  memt>ers.  Pro- 
fessional staff  members  shall  not  engage  In 
any  work  other  than  committee  business  and 
no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

2.  The  clerical  staff  of  etkcb  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  (other  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations),  which  shall  be 
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appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. BhaU  eooaist  of  not  more  than  seven 
clerks  to  be  attached  to  the  oOoe  of  the 
chaliman.  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  professional  staff,  as  the  commit- 
tee may  deem  advisable,  except  that  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  minority  memI>erB  of 
such   committee   by  resolution   adopted   by 
them  so  request,  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
such  clerkB  shaU  be  appointed  by  majority 
vote  of  such  minority  members.    The  clerical 
staff  shaU  handle  committee  correspondence 
and  stenographic   work,  both  for  the  com- 
mittee   staff    and    for    the    chairman    and 
ranking  minority  member  on  matters  re- 
lated   to   committee    work,    except    that   If 
members  of  the  clerical  staff  are  appointed 
by  the  minority  members  oX  such  committee 
such    clerical    staff    members    shall    handle 
committee  correspondence  and  stenographic 
work  for  those  members  of  the  committee 
staff  appointed  by  such  minority  members, 
and  for  the  minority  members,  on  matters 
related  to  committee  work. 

3.  In  any  case  in  which,  pursuant  to  one 
or  man  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  a  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee,  is 
authorized  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
one  or  more  employees,  such  amount  (not 
to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  be  used  for  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  all  such  employees)  as  may  be 
requested  by  a  majority  of  the  minority 
members  of  such  committee  shall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  an  em- 
ployee or  employees  selected  for  appointment 
by  majority  vote  of  such  minority  members. 
Any  employee  or  employees  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
committee  or  subcommittee  business  as  such 
minority  members  deem  advisable. 

4.  Nothing  In  this  rule  Is  to  be  construed 
as  requiring  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
professional  or  clerical  staff  members  au- 
thorized prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
to  be  employed  by  any  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  subcommittee  thereof,  or  in  the 
percentage  of  such  members  presently  au- 
thorized to  be  appointed  by  the  minority 
membership  of  any  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee. 
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RATIFICATION  BY  STATES  OF  POLL 
TAX  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  in  my 
colloquy  of  yesterday  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York   [Mr 
Keating]  ,  relating  to  ratification  of  the 
anti-poll-tax  amendment  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  on  Mon- 
day of  tills  week,  I  referred  to  the  able 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day morning  which  expressed  hope  that 
ratincation  of  the  amendment  by  the 
States  will  be  accomplished  without  de- 
lay.   I  am  grateful  to  those  responsible 
for  that  friendly  editorial,  and  I.  at  this 
ume.  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  that  editorial  as  part  of  miy  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  l963j 

TWaNTT-rOTTHTH   AlCENDKEirT 

Ratification  of  the  proposed  24th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  should  be  a  "must" 

^°.  If*  ^.°***  °'  *^«  ♦«  State  legislatures 
meeting  this  year.  The  resolution  proposing 
the  amendment,  which  would  forbid  the  col! 
lection  of  poll  taxes  from  voters  in  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections,  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate  by  huge  major- 
mee  last  year.  Already  it  has  been  approved 
by  two  States— Illinois  and  New  Jersey     The 


rmpanae  to  It  in  most  of  the  other  States  U 
j«ported  to  have  been  good,  and  since  all 
but  four  of  the  State  legislatures  are  meeUng 
In  regular  session  this  year,  and  three  are 
expected  to  hold  special  sessions,  ratification 
should  be  completed  by  early  summer. 

Mississippi  has  rejected  the  amendment 
but  this  had  been  anticipated  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  emotions  aroused  at  Oxford  but 
also  because  Mississippi  Is  one  of  the  two 
States  using  the  poU  tax  as  a  formidable  bar- 
rier to  Negro  voting.  The  other  is  Alabama 
Possibly  all  the  States  that  stlU  tax  the 
privilege  of  voting  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment, but  there  are  only  five  of  them  The 
affirmative  votes  of  38  out  of  the  50  States 
are  needed  for  ratification. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a  number  of  South- 
ern States  wlU  join  the  anti-poll-tax  band- 
wagon, as  did  some  southern  Congressmen. 
The  chief  sponsor  of  the  resolution  was  Sen- 
ator Holland,  of  Florida,  who  worked  for 
many  years  to  buUd  up  support  for  It.  The 
amendment  cannot  be  accurately  regarded 
therefore,  as  a  sectional  Issue.  Rather  it  Is 
a  national  effort  supported  by  both  parties 
to  take  the  price  tag  off  the  right  to  vote. 

Two  years  ago  the  success  of  the  23d 
amendment  giving  residents  of  the  District 
or  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections  demonstrated  how  quickly  the 
States  can  act  when  an  Issue  Involving  basic 
human  rights  is  laid  before  them.  The  re- 
sponse should  be  no  less  prompt  and  sweep- 
ing in  the  current  instance.  The  poll  tax 
Is  a  discredited  relic  of  an  era  that  Is  gone 
It  has  no  place  in  the  present  or  the  future 
of  free  Americans.  The  legislators  of  the 
various  States  should  take  no  chance  on  Its 
survival  through  the  1964  election. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  this  time  I  am 
aLso  very  happy  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  the  fact  that,  according  to 
an  article  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  so  ably  represented  in  this  body 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  and  his  distin- 
guished colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  on  yes- 
terday ratmed  the  anti-poll-tax  amend- 
ment, becoming  the  fourth  State  legis- 
lature to  do  so.  The  other  States  which 
have  acted  so  wisely  and  so  promptly  up- 
on this  Important  matter  are  Illinois 
New  Jersey,  and,  as  I  mentioned.  New 
York. 

I,  indeed,  wish  to  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations and  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  We.st 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Byrd] 
each  of  whom  has  been  very  active,  not 
only  last  year  in  the  submi.ssion  to  the 
States  of  the  anti-poll-tax  amendment, 
but  also  this  year  in  recommending  its 
prompt  ratification  by  the  legislature  of 
their  State. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  In  his  address  to 
the  legislature  recommended  the  prompt 
ratification  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  ratified  in  due  course 
while  the  legislature  is  in  session.  I 
hope  that  the  ratification  will  occur  at 
an  early  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
warmly  for  that  information.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  his  own  ef- 
forts in  that  same  direction,  which  tend 
to  accentuate  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan, and  perhaps  even  a  nonpar- 
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tisan.  movement  which  I  think  .h-^ 
be  promptly  completed  ^■■« 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  ik. 
Senator  yield?  ".  wia  j^, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  a^ 
ator  from  Vermont.  *"*>• 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  R-..*.. 
from  Florida.    I  believe  the  SS? 


from  Florida  would  Uke  to  know  ^!* 
Vermont  Senate  is  today  Hctiasl^ 
the  proposed  amendment.  I  hawT* 
question  that  the  amendment  «ffl  5 
virtually  unanimously  approved  by  hJJ 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  our  jSt 
legislature.  "  ^^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  also  deeply  ko^ 
elate  that  information.  I  take  thhal' 
caslon  to  express  my  grateful  thanh^ 
both  Senators  from  Vermont  for^ 
great  help  on  this  subject.  I  know  »-. 
have  followed  up  their  friendly  supSJ 
Of  the  amendment  last  year  withX 
ommendations  to  the  Governor  and  tti 
legislature  looking  to  the  early  ratlfl^ 
tion  of  the  amendment  by  the  Lm^ 
lature  of  Vermont.  I  am  certainlyTJr; 
grateful  to  them.  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  probably  the  (Z 
reason  Vermont  Is  not  the  first  statTto 
ratify  the  amendment  is  that  our  lesk. 
lature  was  not  in  session  and  the  leST 
latures  of  three  other  States  were  in^ 
sion.  ^' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  um 
I  thank  my  distinguished  friend. 


THE  COMMON  MARKET  AND 
FRANCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  we  are 
now  embarked  on  a  new  frontier  of  for- 
eign relations,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
isolate  ourselves  by  fracturing  our  relt- 
tions  with  our  alUes.  Each  day  some 
new  crisis  drives  from  our  heretofon 
f nendly  conference  tables  another  leader 
of  an  allied  power. 

We  view  the  Common  Market  through 
the  eyes  of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
and  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the 
task  of  preparing  Britain's  entry  into  the 
Market.  Before  we  abandon  objecUvlty 
It  is  necessary  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the 
issue  surrounding  Britain's  entry  and  I 
am  offering  for  the  record  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  entitled  "De  Gaulle  Is 
Thinking  First  of  Prance." 

Another  prominent  journalist  well 
schooled  in  diplomacy  recalls  for  us  the 
beginnings  of  the  Common  Market  and 
the  year  1955  in  which  Britain  was  in- 
vited to  send  a  representative  to  the  Con- 
tinent for  discussions  about  the  creation 
of  a  Common  Market.  Apparently  Brit- 
ain had  little  regard  for  these  first  efforts 
to  achieve  European  unity  and  sent  a 
subofficial  of  her  Treasury  to  meet  the 
heads  of  European  states.  This  in  itself 
was  considered  a  rebuff  and,  after  a  few 
hours  of  discussion,  the  subtreasury  of- 
ficial stated : 

We  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
to  prevent  the  unity  of  continental  Europe 
which  was  Napoleon's  objective.  Do  yon 
Imagine  that  we  will  now  subscribe  to  ludi 
a  development? 


In  the  years  immediately  following. 
Britain  gave  light  treatment  to  efforts 
on  the  Continent  and  undoubtedly  cre- 
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gted  enmities  which  must  now  be  over- 
come. Today.  Britain's  problem  Is  not 
entry  Into  the  Common  Market  as  an 
equal  partner,  but  her  persistent  effort 
to  gain  privilege  for  her  Commonwealth 
upon  her  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 

It  has  now  become  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  turn  down  De  Gaulle  and  to 
degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
electorate.  This  ignores  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  as  a  leader  of  free 
france  to  which  he  has  brought  both 
economic  and  political  stability.  In  the 
interest  of  objectivity,  I  might  quote 
from  a  statement  recently  circulated  by 
the  Italian  Information  Center  arising 
at  a  meeting  between  Italian  Prime  Min- 
ister Panf ani  and  foreign  correspondents 
on  December  29,  1962.  Fanfani  was 
questioned : 

Would  the  entry  of  Great  Britain  into  the 
Common  Market  facilitate  or  hamper  this 
political  union? 

Prime  Minister  Fanfani's  answer  was 
as  follows: 

If  what  has  been  reported  in  the  news- 
papers Is  true — hence  I  cite  no  other  source — 
regarding  the  meeting  between  De  Gaulle 
and  Macmillan  In  Paris  In  December,  not 
even  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
envisions  obstacles  that  could  arise  from 
the  fact  of  Great  Britain's  entering  the 
Common  Market.  The  problem  Is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind;  it  is  that  of  seeing  whether, 
after  Joining  the  Common  Market,  there 
develops  any  problem  about  Joining  in  a 
political  union.  This  |  political  union) 
would  be  a  welcome  step  for  us  Italians.  I 
don't  know  whether  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  this  point  outside  Italy,  but  I  think 
that  the  majority  share  this  opinion  In  Italy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  Winnipeg.  Canada.  Free  Press 
of  February  2,  1963,  as  well  as  the  David 
Lawrence  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the   Winnipeg    (Canada)    Free    Press 

Feb.  2.   1963 1 
BsrnsH  Papers   Side   WTth   Canada   in   Row 

London— The  quarrel  between  Ottawa  and 
Washington  over  Canada's  nuclear  defense 
it  drawing  considerable  comment  from 
British  newspapers. 

The  Times,  In  its  leading  editorial,  says 
the  root  of  the  disagreement  Is  that  "tlie 
D.3.  administration  knows  precisely  what  it 
wants  while  the  Canadian  Government,  con- 
scious of  divided  country,  cannot  make  ud 
Its  mind." 

Both  the  Times  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  say  that  U.S.  Impatience  with 
Canadian  vacillations  over  a  weapons  policy 
Is  to  some  extent  understandable.  The 
Guardian  adds: 

"At  best  the  State  Department  was  guilty 
of  a  foolish  bit  of  hamflstedness;  at  worst 
it  may  also  have  been  guilty  of  an  attempt 
to  Interfere  In  the  domestic  politics  of  an- 
other country." 

MILrrART    GROUNDS 

The  newspaper  says  it  is  fairly  clear  on 
purely  military  groui.ds  that  Canada  should 
nave  nuclear  warheads  for  her  Bomarc  mis- 
siles. But  at  the  same  time  "there  are 
powerful  foreign-policy  arguments  in  favor 
Of  Canada's  nonnuclear  status. 

"Canada,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  at 
present  the  founder  and  sole  member  of 
what  used  to  be  referred  to  as  the  non- 
nuclear  club. 
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"Canada  Is  the  only  country  In  the  world 
that  could  Indisputably  have  developed  its 
own  nuclear  weapons  and  which  has  chosen 
not  to  do  so. 

"It  Is  at  least  arguable  that  Canada  can 
play  a  more  useful  part  In  world  affairs  by 
ostentatiously  keeping  her  hands  clean  of 
nuclear  weapons  than  by  subordinating  her 
foreign  policy  to  the  military  requirements 
of  defense." 

THE    TIMES 

Tiie  Times  says: 

"U.S.  Impatience  is  in  the  circumstances 
understandable.  The  only  question  U 
whether,  by  pressing  her  case  in  public,  she 
may  not  have  Increased  the  political  tem- 
perature In  Canada  to  a  point  where  the 
arguments  become  more  obscured  than  ever. 
Americans  should  now  be  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  seeming  to  Interfere  In  other  coun- 
tries' elections." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  says: 

"The  Canadian  Prime  Minister  ha-s  pLnyed 
for  time.  •  •  •  President  Kennedy  had  the 
right  to  send  him  a  reasoned  reminder  and 
though  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  offers  t-o  apologize 
far  it.  there  Ls  nothing  offensive  in  its  word- 
ing- 

NOT    TOUCHY 

The  Dai'.y  Express,  owned  by  Bcaverbrook, 
E.iy.s: 

"The  Canadian  nation  Is  neither  unduly 
touchy  nor  excessively  submissive.  Canada 
is    one   of    the   great    powers   of    the   world. 

"They  have  the  same  stubborn  spirit  as 
the  British  and  the  Americans,  the  same 
insistence  on  equal  consultation.  And  when 
the  sky  darkens  the  same  unflinching  loyalty 
to  an  ally." 

The  Evening  Standard,  another  Beaver- 
brook  paper.  Friday  said  the  U.S.  quarrel 
with  Canada  shows  "Washington  has  many 
lessons  in  tact  still  to  learn." 

"The  Americans  would  clearly  like  to 
establish  a  nuclear  foot  In  Canada.  But 
their  handling  of  the  situation  has  been 
Insulting  as  well  as  clumsy." 

World   Affairs— De   GAm.L«   Is  Thinking 

FmsT   OF    Francb 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — There's  no  use  getting  mad 
at  General  de  Gaulle  Just  because  he  is  a 
realist  in  a  world  of  anxiety  or  Just  because 
he  doesn't  see  things  the  way  Washington  or 
London  sees  them. 

The  French  President  has  been  criticized 
as  a  stubborn,  self -centered  Individual  who 
would  give  up  his  concept  of  a  united  Eu- 
rope based  on  continental  supremacy  with- 
out Britain. 

Naturally  this  irritates  manv  people  and 
causes  Intimations  In  White  House  circles 
that  maybe  General  de  Gaulle  Is  living  In  the 
19th  century. 

Yet  General  de  Gaulle  has  merely  stood 
firm  on  the  principle  that  a  leader's  first  ob- 
ligation is  to  take  care  of  his  own  country- 
men. 

On  January  14,  General  de  Gaulle  gave 
comprehensive  answers  to  questions  at  a 
press  conference  in  Paris.  He  has  not  modi- 
fied his  position. 

His  views  were  by  no  means  opposed 
fundamentally  to  allied  solidarity  or  to  the 
organization  of  a  common  defense. 

His  statement  explained  that  France  would 
welcome  Britain  into  the  Common  Market  on 
terms  of  equality,  but  not  as  a  special  part- 
ner witli  trade  concessions  for  the  benefit 
of  its  home  agriculture  and  its  common- 
wealth associates. 

Nor  did  General  de  Gaulle  exclude  tlie 
strategy  of  a  common  military  defense.  He 
said: 

"Principles  and  realities  combine  to  lead 
France  to  equip  itself  with  an  atomic  force 
of  its  own.  This  does  not  at  all  exclude,  of 
course,    the    combination    of    the    action   of 
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this  force  with  the  action  of  the  similar 
forces  of  its  allies." 

Here  1b  a  nation's  leader  who  is  thinking 
primarUy  of  his  own  country  and  who  Is  not 
willing  to  entrust  its  safety  to  the  trigger 
finger  of  an  executive  in  another  cotmtry. 

He  is  unwilling  to  entrust  the  safety  of 
his  people  to  a  strategy  that  relies  wholly  on 
missiles  or  looks  on  conventional  weapons  as 
obsolete.  The  possibUlty  of  a  big  war  with- 
out nuclear  weapons  remains  on  a  continent 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  biggest 
standing  army  in  the  world 


THE  GERALD  M.  ANDERSON  CASE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
recently  there  have  been  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  newspapers  concerning 
the  Air  Force  attitude  and  actions  with 
respect  to  Airman  Gerald  M.  Anderson 
of  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.' 
Idaho,  and  I  personally  have  received  a 
number  of  communications  about  the 
matter.  As  a  consequence  of  the  re- 
quests I  have  had  for  information  on 
this  subject,  I  called  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  about  it.  I  felt  it  was  of  great 
importance  that  the  Air  Force  positioii 
should  be  made  clear  and  its  actions 
justified. 

I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eu- 
gene M.  Zuckert.  and  with  it  the  "US 
Air  Force  Summary  of  the  Gerald  M. 
Anderson  Case."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Zuckert  to 
me  and  the  memorandimi  attached  to  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  do  so  in  order  to  clarify  the 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Aib  Forcx, 

Wasfiington.  Febrttary  4.  1963. 
Hon.  Levfrett  Saltonstall. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Saltonstall:  The  Under 
Secretary  has  Informed  me  of  your  recent 
telephone  call  and  letter  to  him  concerning 
Airman  Gerald  M.  Anderson,  of  Mountain 
Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho.  Your  desire 
to  assist  the  Air  Force  In  presenting  a  more 
complete  and  objective  understanding  of 
this  case  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  furnish  you 
with  the  details  of  this  matter,  which  could 
not  be  publicly  released  prior  to  this  time, 
without  prejudicing  the  defense  position  of 
Airman  Anderson.  To  further  an  objective 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  this  unusual  murder  case,  I  have 
had  the  attached  summary  prepared.  Each 
factor  set  forth  in  this  svunmary  has  been 
very  carefully  related  to  ofEclal  documents 
and  evidence  of  record. 

My  major  concern  in  this  matter  has  been 
to  Insure  that  Airman  Anderson's  rights 
were  protected  at  all  times,  and  that  the  due 
processes  of  the  law  were  exercised,  regard- 
less of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  This  was 
achieved  when  the  murder  charges  against 
Airman  Anderson  were  dismissed  and  he  was 
restored  to  duty  after  a  most  diligent  re- 
view of  the  investigation  report  and  exhibits. 
This  Investigation  was  conducted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  by  a  highly  competent  and  Impartial 
Investigating  officer. 

Upon  being  returned  to  duty  on  January 
29,  1963.  Airman  Anderson  applied  for  an 
immediate  separation  from  the  Air  Force, 
with  an  honorable  discharge.  Air  Force 
Headquarters  approved  this  request,  In  view 
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of  the  unusual  circumstances  Involved.  Air- 
man Anderson  was  given  an  honorable  dis- 
charge at  approximately  4  pjn.  (mj.t.)  on 
January  30,  1963.  at  Mountain  Home  Air 
Force  Base,  Idaho. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for 

your    assistance    in    making    the    Air    Force 

position  known.    If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you 

in  the  future,  I  hope  you  will  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

EUGKNB   M.    ZUCKIKT. 


U.S.  An  Force  Summart  of  the  Gerald  M. 
Anderson  Case 
This  summary  statement  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In 
response  to  requests  from  the  Congress  for 
the  facts  In  the  Anderson  case.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Airman  Anderson  had  been  un- 
der charges  both  by  the  civU  authorities  and 
later  by  the  mUitary  authorities,  It  was  not 
possible.  In  fairness  to  Airman  Anderson,  to 
release  a  detailed  summary  prior  to  this  time. 
The  formal  dismissal  by  the  Air  Force  of  the 
charges  against  Anderson  on  January  29. 
1963,  makes  it  now  possible,  in  response  to 
these  congressional  inquiries,  to  disclose  the 
principal  facets  of  this  most  unusual  murder 
case  and  the  actions  taken  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  following  Is  a  r6sum6  of  the  pertinent 
facts  of  this  case: 

On  April  9,  1962,  a  young  Air  Force  wife, 
Nancy  Joy  Johnson,  and  her  2 Vj -year-old 
son,  Daniel,  were  brutally  murdered  with  a 
knife  and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  serually  violated 
in  the  Johnson  residence  located  in  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  Within  2  days  thereafter,  a 
neighbor.  Ale.  Gerald  M.  Anderson,  became 
the  prime  suspect.  On  April  16  Anderson 
confessed  to  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
was  immediately  surrendered  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities. In  November  1962,  while  Ander- 
son was  awaiting  trial  by  the  civil  authorities, 
an  Intlnerant  laborer,  Theodore  T.  Dickie, 
confessed  to  the  Johnson  murders.  This 
brought  Into  question  Anderson's  confession 
and  resulted  in  criticism  of  the  handling  of 
the  Anderson  case  by  the  Air  Force  and 
particularly  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  (OSI).  The  OSI  Is  an  agency 
under  the  Inspector  General,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  is  responsible  for  investigating  major 
criminal  offenEes  and  counterintelligence 
matters  Air  Force  worldwide. 

On    April    10,    1962,    at    approximately    1 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  Ale.  Alex  E.  John- 
son,   on   returning    to    his    home    from    the 
Mountain    Home    Air    Force    Base,    saw    the 
legs    of    his    wife    protruding    from    behind 
the  washing  machine  in   the  semidarkened 
kitchen  of  his  home.     He  touched  her  and 
found  that  her  body  was  cold  and  concluded 
that  she  was  dead.    Shocked  by  his  discov- 
ery, he  undertook  a  search  of  the  house  for 
his  son  Daniel.     Failing  to  And  his  son,  he 
ran   to   the   home   of   his  neighbor,    Airman 
Anderson,  who  lived  approximately  230  feet 
from  the  Johnson  residence.     He  awakened 
Anderson  and  his  wife  and  announced  that 
Nancy  had  been  killed.    Johnson  later  testi- 
fied  that   he   did   not   remember   the  exact 
words  he  used  but  that  at  the  time  he  did 
not  know  how  Nancy  had  been  killed.     An- 
derson  went  to  the  adjacent  apartment   of 
Sgt.  Jerome  Williamson  and  asked  William- 
son   to   come    to   the    Anderson    apartment. 
Johnson  asked  Williamson  if  he  had  a  tele- 
phone, and  on  receiving  a  negative  response 
stated  that  the  police  should  be  summoned 
to    his    home.     Williamson    stated    that    he 
would  go  to  the  laundromat  nearby  and  tele- 
phone the  police,  whereupon  Anderson  an- 
nounced that  he  would  go  and  get  the  i>olice 
Willlamaon  accompanied  Anderson  to  Ander- 
son's   automobile    and    watched    him    drive 
away  In  the  direction  of  the  police  station. 
Williamson  observed  that  Anderson  did  not 
stop  at  the  Johnson  home. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Anderson  entered  the 
Mountain  Home  Police  Station  and  asked 
the  only  person  present,   a  police  matron. 


if  there  was  an  officer  oa  duty.  The  matron 
advised  Anderson  that  she  would  call  the 
patrol  car  and  Anderson  then  stated  that 
his  neighbor  had  found  his  wife  all  cut  up 
and  his  child  missing.  The  matron  con- 
tacted the  patrol  car  and  asked  the  police 
officers  to  report  to  the  police  station  Im- 
mediately. Prior  to  their  arrival,  Anderson 
said  to  the  matron.  "She  sure  is  cut." 
When  the  police  officers  arrived,  the  matron 
expressed  her  belief  that  it  was  an  attempted 
suicide.  Airman  Anderson  corrected  her  and 
said  "It  isn't  a  suicide."  The  police  asked 
for  the  Johnson  address  and  Anderson  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  know  the  address, 
but  that  he  would  take  them  to  the  house. 
Anderson  accompanied  the  police  officers 
in  the  patrol  car  to  the  Johnson  home. 
While  en  route,  Anderson  made  a  statement 
to  one  of  the  patrolmen  that  after  Johnson 
reported  his  wife's  death  to  him.  Anderson 
put  on  his  pants  and  went  to  the  Johnson 
home.  He  stated  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Johnson's 
legs.  On  arrival  at  the  Johnson  home,  the 
other  policeman  inquired.  "Where  Is  she?" 
Anderson  responded,  "She  Is  In  the  back." 
He  repeated  to  the  second  policeman  that 
after  putting  on  his  trotisers.  he  had  gone 
to  the  Johnson  home,  looked  In  the  back 
door,  and  had  seen  Mrs  Johnson's  feet  and 
legs  bafore  going  to  the  police  station.  On 
entering  the  semld.arkeued  kitchen,  one  of 
the  policemen  discovered  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  lying  on  her  back  on  the  kitchen 
floor  between  the  freezer  and  the  washing 
machine.  Lying  by  Mrs.  Johnson's  right  side. 
face  down  and  partially  covering  her  body, 
was  the  body  of  Daniel.  The  policemen  then 
dlfmi'^secl  Ander.?on,  who  returned  to  his 
home. 

Anderson,  his  wife.  JohJison.  and  William- 
son were  each  Interviewed  in  the  Anderson 
apartment  building  by  the  civil  authorities 
shortly  after  their  arrival  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  Anderson  related  that  he  had 
delivered  milk  to  Mrs.  Johnson  at  approxi- 
mately 8:20  p.m.  on  April  9.  returned  home, 
and  remained  there  untU  he  was  called  by 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Anderson  volunteered  that 
she  had  observed  a  prowler  looking  into  the 
Johnson  home. 

On  the  morning  of  April  10  Anderson  did 
not  report  for  duty  at  Mountain  Home  Air 
Force   Base.     A   policeman   stationed   at   the 
Johnson  residence  observed  Anderson  in  the 
vicinity  of  the   Johnson   home   prior   to    11 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     Anderson  appeared 
to  be  searching  for  something.     Between   11 
a.m.  and  noon  on  April  10  Anderson  entered 
a  bar  in  Mountain  Home  and  appeared  to  be 
nervous  and  upset.     He  remained  in  the  bar 
until  approximately  245  p  m.  d-inking  and 
reached    a    state    of    apparent    intoxication 
While    in    the    bar,    Anderson    discussed    the 
Johnson    murders    freely    and    made    state- 
ments  which   convinced    those    present    that 
he  had  an  untLsually  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  murders  and  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
victims.     Anderson  also  stated  that  he  must 
have  been  the  last  person  to  see  N;incy  alive. 
A  married  couple   (in  the  b.Tr)   took  Ander- 
son  home   at   approximately   2:45   p.m.     On 
arriving   at   his   home,    as    .Anderson    walked 
toward  his  house,  he   turned   and   faced   the 
Johnson    home,    begnn    crying,    and    said.    "I 
didn't  want  to   do   It   but   I  had   to."     Mrs. 
Anderson,  who  had  come  out  of  the  house  to 
meet    him,    said,    "Shh,    don't    say    another 
word."     As  she  cautioned  him.  she  put   her 
arms  around  him  and   smothered   him  with 
kisses.     These  statements  were  made  In  the 
presence   of    the    married    couple    who    then 
departed.     At  approximately  3:25  p.m.  this 
same  couple  observed  Anderson  searching  In 
the  grass  for  something  near  the  back  door 
of    the   Johnson    home.      Their    observations 
and  the  statements  made  in  their  presence 
were  reported  to  the  police  that  evening. 

On  April  11,  when  Anderson  reported  for 
duty  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  he 
was  instructed  to  report  to  the  air  police  of- 
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flee.     The  officer  In  charge  at  the  air  nmt^ 

office      intervle^wlKl      Anriorann      #-^  POHci 


office     interviewed     Anderson    for 


mately  30  minutes.     He  was  one  of 
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other  Air  Force  personnel  who  were  tow 
viewed.  These  Interviews  were  comSI 
at  the  request  of  the  Motintain  Homa^'^ 
authorities  to  assist  them  In  thelrin 
tlgation  of  the  Johnson  murders  AaOi^iHl 
remained  at  the  air  police  office  tmuiwj 
presence  was  requested  by  the  osi  thT 
evening,  during  which  period  he  wm  iSH 
questioned  again.  "* 

At  approximately  2:30  pjn.,  April  n  r^n^ 
sentatives  of  the  Air  Force  OSI  met  M^ttoo!! 
civil  officials  in  the  city  of  Mountain  Bx^ 
During  this  meeting,  the  civil  authorlttttn^ 
ported  on  the  progress  and  findings  of  th* 
investigation.  They  specifically  requests 
Information  concerning  Anderson  and  JohB. 
son  from  their  Air  Force  personnel  reco^^ 
At  this  time  Anderson  had  become  the  Drtoi. 
suspect  of  the  civil  authorities  for  thttol 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  Anderson's  own  statement  to  clvi]  u. 
enforcement  officials  that  he  was  present  « 
the  scene  of  the  crime  at  the  approxluute 
time  generally  established  by  the  autopsy  u 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  death. 

2.  Anderson's  spontaneous  statement!  to 
persons  other  than  law  enforcement  oflScui, 
on  April  10,  indicating  an  unusually  intimttt 
knowledge  of  the  crime  scene  and  the  bo<iu» 

3  Anderson  was  observed  on  two  separt«. 
occasions  on  April  10  in  the  yard  of  tht 
Johnson  home  apparently  searching  in 
something. 

4.  Anderson's  self-lncrimlnatlng  remarb 
which  were  made  In  the  presence  of  his  wue 
and  two  witnesses  on  April   10. 

5.  Anderson's  statements  to  the  pollct 
matron  at  the  police  station  on  AprU  lo 
when  reporting  the  crime  describing  tlu 
physical  condition  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  body. 

6  Anderson's  statement  to  the  police  of. 
fleers  on  April  10  that  It  was  not  a  suicide. 

7.  Anderson's  conflicting  statements  to 
the  police  on  April  10  that  he  had  visited 
the  crime  scene  prior  to  reporting  the  crtme 
At  the  request  of  the  civil  authorities,  u 
examination  of  Anderson's  personnel  recorti 
in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was  made. 
These  records  revealed  that  he  had  beea 
sentenced  for  a  period  of  1  year  in  a  reform 
school  at  the  age  of  15.  His  records  reveaM 
further  that,  while  In  the  service,  he  tud 
been  punished  for  driving  while  drunk,  dli- 
orderly  conduct,  and  assault  against  s  clTll 
police  officer. 

The  civil  authorities  requested  that  Ander- 
son be  interviewed  by  the  OSI  with  respect 
to  the  Johnson  murders.  Members  of  the 
OSI  conducted  an  authorized  search  d 
Anderson's  automoljile  at  approximately  8:15 
pm..  on  April  11.  The  automobile  was  lo- 
cated at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  search  was  conducted  In  the  presence  of 
Anderson  and  a  commissioned  officer  from 
Anderson's  organization.  During  this  search, 
a  spot  wiiich  was  later  determined  to  be 
human  blood  was  found  on  the  Interior 
roof  upholstery  In  Anderson's  automobile 
Anderson  explaining  during  the  search  tbtt 
this  spot  was  on  the  upholstery  when  he 
purchased   the   automobile. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  automobile  search. 
Anderson  was  escorted  to  the  OSI  office  »t 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  to  be  Inter- 
viewed. Before  the  Interview  began  at  ap- 
proximately 10:30  p.m  ,  and  prior  to  each  In- 
terview which  followed,  he  was  Informed  by 
members  of  the  OSI  of  his  rights  under  arti- 
cle 31  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Ju»- 
tice.  (Art.  31  Is  the  military  equivalent  of 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constltutloa) 
Anderson  was  on  each  occasion  also  Informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  investigation. 

OSI  representatives  Interviewed  Andenon 
on  each  day  from  April  11  to  18,  I9«J. 
Tliroughout  this  8-day  period,  both  the  cifU 
authorities  and  OSI  continued  to  develop 
leads  and  gather  information  and  evlden(» 
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apart  from  the  questioning  of  Anderson. 
^e  times  and  dates  of  these  interviews  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  9:15  pJn.,  April  11,  1962,  until  6  am  , 
April  12,  1962,  with  a  total  of  30  minutes  of 
breaks. 

(2)  9:05  a.m.  until  4  p.m  .  April  13.  1962. 
with  B  total  of  3  hours  of  breaks. 

(31  2:60  p.m.,  April  14,  1962.  until  1:25 
;i  m..  April  15,  1962,  with  a  total  of  3  hours 
ind  20  minutes  of  breaks. 

|4)  9:60  pm  ,  April  15.  1962.  until  6  am  . 
April  16,  1962,  with  a  total  of  35  minutes 
of  breaks. 

(5)  12:20  p.m.,  until  9:35  p.m  .  April  16. 
1962,  with  a  total  of  45  minutes  of  breaks. 
'  (6)  9:51  pm  ,  April  17,  1962,  until  3  am. 
April  18,  1962,  with  a  total  of  2  hours  of 
breaks. 

During  the  early  Interviews,  Anderson's 
responses  revealed  many  inconsistencies  and 
inaccuracies.  For  example,  Anderson  had 
swted  during  the  search  that  the  blood  spot 
in  hU  car  was  there  when  he  bought  it,  but 
he  later  admitted  that  it  was  the  result  of 
his  striking  his  wife  and  causing  her  nose 
to  bleed.  He  also  said  that  he  was  about 
13  years  old  when  he  was  placed  in  a  re- 
formstory  for  molesting  a  5-year-old  girl. 
Actually  he  was  15  years  old  He  also  re- 
lated previous  incidents  of  violence  toward 
his  wife  and  his  wife's  family.  He  disclosed 
that  he  bad  at  one  time  attempted  suicide 
but  had  been  unsuccessful. 

On  April  13.  after  a  27-hour  Interval  be- 
tween interviews,  he  voluntarily  submitted 
to  a  lie  detector  examination.  The  lie  de- 
tector charts  indicated  in  a  most  pronounced 
manner  that  he  had  practiced  deception 
when  he  denied  any  involvement  in  the 
Johnson  murders.  A  second  lie  detector  ex- 
amination on  this  date  indicated,  however, 
that  Anderson  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
weapon  used  or  of  Its  location. 

Throughout  each  of  the  interviews  Ander- 
son provided  bits  and  pieces  of  information 
which  were  eventually  consolidated  in  the 
final  written  confession  dated  April  16  and 
represent  his  recollection  of  the  events. 
.Anderson's  written  confession  Is  a  part  of 
ihe  record  of  the  public  hearing  under 
article  32. 

During   the   course   of    this   inquiry,   Mrs. 
Anderson  was  also  interviewed  and  volun- 
tarily consented  to  take  a   He  detector  ex- 
amination concerning  her  knowledge  of  the 
crtme.     Following    an    analysis    of    her    lie 
detector  examination,  Mrs.  Anderson  was  in- 
formed that  the  test  indicated  that  she  had 
.".ot  been  truthful  on  some  of  the  questions 
asked.    She  then  admitted  to  the  OSI  agent 
that   It    was    her   personal    belief    that    her 
htisband  had   committed   the  crimes.     She 
denied,   however,    that    Anderson    had    ever 
specifically  told  her  that  he  had  committed 
the  crimes.    She  admitted  further  that  she 
had  not  seen   a   prowler  near  the   Johnson 
home  on  the  night  of  April  9,  but  had  made 
the  statement  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
moving suspicion  from  her  husband.     She 
also  stated  that  she  was  reasonably  certain 
that  Anderson  had  returned  home  between 
8:30  and  9  p.m.  on  April  9. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities,  Anderson   was   released   to   them 
at  approximately  3  a.m.  on  April    18.     On 
this  same  date  he  was  arraigned  and  charged 
oy  the  civil  authorities  with  mtirder  in  the 
first  degree    of   Nancy    Joy    Johnson.      The 
fherlJT   and    prosecutor    of    Elmore    County 
Idaho,    Interviewed    Anderson    at    8:45   p  m' 
an  April  18.    He  related  his  confession  sub- 
stantially as  he  had  to  the  Air  Force.    Dvir- 
ing   this    narrative,   the   county    prosecutor 
a»«d,  "Is  this  when  It  happened?  "    Ander- 
son said.  "Yes.  this  Is  when  It  happened." 
Rowing  this  statement  Anderson  became 
omerlcaj  and  the  Interrlew  was  terminated, 
rae  sheriff  reported,  however,  that  sometime 
around  April    18   Anderson   denied   he   had 
'"led  Mrs.  Johnson. 
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On  June  14,  1962,  at  the  request  of  An- 
derson's civilian  defense  counsel.  Anderson 
was  given  a  Ue  detector  examination  by  the 
chief  of  police  of  Boise,  Idaho,  to  determine 
his  knowledge  of  and  parUclpatlon  in  the 
Johnson  murders.  The  chief  of  police  a 
graduate  lie  detector  examiner,  conducted 
one  examination  and  the  results  of  his  find- 
ings were  consistent  with  the  previous  He 
detector  examination  conducted  by  the  Air 
Force  on  April  13.  Both  examinations  indl- 
catetl  that  Anderson  was  untruthful  when 
he  denied  involvement  In  the  crime. 

On  November  19,  1962,  Theodore  Dickie. 
nn  itinerant  laborer,  who  was  in  confinement 
in  Boise,  confessed  to  the  Johnson  murders 
Dickie  had,  on  November  10,  confessed  to 
the  Boise  authorities  the  rape  slaving  of  a 
10-year-old  girl.  His  confession  to  the  John- 
son murders  was  made  to  a  TV  reporter  and 
reiterated  to  the  civil  authorities  the  same 
day.  When  Dickie  was  previously  questioned 
by  civil  authorities  of  Elmore  County  he 
confessed  to  seven  felonies  and  two  mis- 
demeanors but  specifically  denied  any  com- 
plicity In  the  Johnson  murder.  Although 
his  knowledge  of  the  crime  scene  and  of  the 
articles  removed  from  the  Johnson  home  and 
the  weapon  which  was  used  in  the  Johnson 
slaying  w.as  accurate,  many  aspects  of  his 
cnfession  were  inaccxirate  and  inconsistent 
;.s  will  be  shown.  On  the  basis  of  Dickie's 
written  confession  and  his  association  with 
the  nnirder  weapon,  the  civil  authorities  dis- 
missed the  proceedings  against  Anderson 
without  trial  and  returned  him  to  Air  Force 
control  on  Novemljer  26.  1962.  He  had  been 
confined  by  the  civil  authorities  since 
April  18.  1962,  .iwalting  trial. 

Tlie  Air  Force  was  now  faced  with  the  fact 
that  defplie  Dickie's  confession  with  Its 
obvious  inconsistencies  and  Inaccuracies 
there  was  too  much  evidence  against  Ander- 
son to  be  overlooked.  In  addition  to  the 
evidence  which  had  made  Anderson  a  logical 
suspect  at  the  Ume  of  his  Initial  question- 
ing by  OSI,  the  following  additional  fuctors 
were  deemed  pertinent: 

1.  Anderson's  signed  statement,  dated 
April  16.  1962.  in  which  he  confessed  :o  the 
stabbing  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 

2.  Anderson's  confession  to  the  sheriff  and 
prosecutor  of  Elmore  County  on  April  18 
1962.  ^ 

3.  Anderson's  statement  to  a  cellmate  in 
the  civilian  Jail  indicating  that  he  had  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  wounds  on  the  body 
of  Nancy  Johnson. 

4.  The  discovery  of  blood  on  Anderson's 
shoes  and  a  pair  of  shorts  which  he  had  worn 
on  the  day  of  the  Johnson  murders. 

5.  Andersons  admitted  and  known  pre- 
vious acts  of  violence. 

6  The  admission  by  Andersons  wife  that 
she  provided  Inaccurate  Information  to  the 
police  officers  to  remove  suspicion  from  her 
husband. 

7.  The  conclusion  of  the  polygraph  oper- 
ator that  Anderson  had  practiced  deception 
during  the  He  detector  examinations  when 
resp>ondlng  to  questions  concerning  the 
murders. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  were  incon- 
sistencies and  inaccuracies  In  Dickie's  first 
confession.  Por  example.  Dickie  stated  that 
he  had  been  Intimate  with  Mrs  Johnson  on 
previous  occasions.  This  was  not  consistent 
with  her  reputation.  Dickie  stated  that  he 
killed  Mrs.  Johnson  close  to  midnight.  This 
was  inconsistent  with  the  autopsy  findings. 
With  respect  to  the  murder  weapon,  Dickie 
claimed  that  another  man  had  stolen  it  and 
given  It  to  him.  The  other  man  had  denied 
this.  Dickie  stated  that  he  did  not  recall 
stabbing  Mrs.  Johnson  Jn  the  back,  whereas 
the  autopsy  showed  fotir  stab  wounds  In 
the  back.  Also.  It  is  significant  that  while 
Dickie  confessed  to  the  murders,  he  was 
Inaccurate  about  details  In  this  first  con- 
fession. For  example,  he  said  there  was 
no  TV  In  the  Johnson  home,  whereas  there 


was.  Dickie  also  stated  Mrs.  Johnson's  hair 
was  not  in  curlers,  but  actually  It  was  when 
she  was  found  dead.  Dickie  said  that  a 
neighbor  introduced  him  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
in  early  April,  whereas  the  neighbor  said 
she  never  met  Dickie  herself  untU  Augttst. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  both  the 
civil  authorities  and  the  Air  Force  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  crime  and  Airman  An- 
derson. However,  the  civil  authorlUes  asked 
to  exercise  primary  Jurisdiction  and  pur- 
suant to  article  14  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  the  Air  Force  released 
Anderson  to  them  on  April  18.  This  action 
did  not,  however,  divest  the  Air  Force  of 
its  Jurisdiction  or  its  responsibility. 

After  Anderson's  release  by  civil  authori- 
ties on  November  26.  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  above  factors,  the  Air 
Force  placed  Anderson  in  confinement  on 
that  same  date  and  on  the  following  day 
he  was  charged  with  the  murders  of  Nancy 
and  Daniel  Johnson.  Militarv  Justice  pro- 
cedures under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Jv.<;Tice,  which  are  In  the  nature  of  grand 
jury  proceedings,  were  commenced.  Under 
here  procedures  a  thorough  Investigation  by 
;in  impartial  officer  is  conducted  to  de- 
term;  :,c  what,  if  any,  action  Is  to  be  Uken 
'\v  the  -Mr  Fnrce  against  one  suspected  of  a 
crime.  When  these  proceedings  were 
;niti,,te<i.  Anderson  was  represented  by  both 
civilian  and  military  counsel.  Anderson  was 
tntit'.ed  to  be  present  during  the  interro- 
gation of  witnesses,  to  hear  all  the  evidence, 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  and  present 
evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  The  proceed- 
ings were  held  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force 
Base  at  Boise.  Idaho,  in  December  1962  and 
January  1963.  These  covered  a  period  of 
12  days  Each  session  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  news  media  Anderson  and  his  ci- 
vilian and  military  defense  counsels  were 
present  during  all  the  sessions.  Counsel  for 
Airman  Anderson  vigorously  examined  and 
cross-examined  the  witnesses,  and  though 
.\nderson  himself  did  not  testify,  other  de- 
fense witnesses  were  called. 

Theodore  Dickie   was  interviewed  by   OSI 
.■\genu  on  December  4  and  6,  1962,  in  an  ef- 
fort  to  resolve    inconsistencies   and    Inaccu- 
racies   in    his    confession    of    the    Johnson 
murders.     Then  on  December  7,  at  Dickie's 
personal  request,  communicated  through  his 
Boise  appointed  defense  counsel,  he  was  again 
interviewed  by  OSI  agents.     During  this  re- 
interview,  with  his  defense  counsel  prtssent, 
Dickie  orally  stated  that  he  had  not  killed 
Mrs.  Johnson  or  her  son.     He  also  said  that 
Anderson    had    committed    the   crimes   and 
that  he,  Dickie,  had  walked  In  on  the  scene 
of  the  crime  and  found  Anderson  there.    He 
added  further  that  Anderson  had  admitted 
to  him  that  it  was  he   [Anderson]   who  had 
committed  the  Johnson  murders.     However, 
this  statement  also  contained  numerous  in-^ 
consistencies       and       inaccuracies.     Shortly 
thereafter.  Dickie  reaffirmed  his  original  con- 
fession that   It   was  he  who  had  murdered 
Nancy    and    Daniel     Johnson.     After    later 
questioning.    Dickie    made    and    signed    two 
sworn  statements  on  December  28    1962   and 
January  2.  1963,  In  which  he  again  confessed 
to  the  mtirders.     In  his  first  confession  of 
November  19,  1962,  Dickie  said  that  he  knew 
Mrs.  Johnson,  but  did  not  know  Anderson. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  hU  con- 
fession  of   December    7,    he   stated    that   he 
knew  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Johnson.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  his  confessions  of  December 
28  and  January  2,  he  denied  that  he  ever 
knew  Anderson  or  Mrs.  Johnson.    In  all  foixr 
of  his  statements,  he  was  inconsistent  as  to 
the  reasons  he  went  Into  the  Johnson  home. 
These  confessions  are  a  part  of  the  record  in 
this  ca£e. 

After  the  close  of  the  public  hearings  on 
January  10,  1963,  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  prepared.  This  record  consists 
of  more  than  800  pages  and  67  exhlbiU. 
After  a  review  of  the  record  by  the  officer 
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who  conducted  the  bearings,  the  file  was 
fcnrwarded  to  the  commander,  16th  Air  Force, 
for  his  review  and  decision.  He  personally 
read  and  studied  the  entire  record.  The 
commander.  15th  Air  Force,  had  to  weigh 
and  consider  all  the  conflicting  evidence, 
portions  of  which  are  briefly  discussed  above. 
Under  the  law.  before  any  case  is  referred 
for  trial,  the  responsible  commander  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  accused  probably  com- 
mitted the  crime.  Here  two  men  had  con- 
fessed to  the  murders  and  there  was  evidence 
tending  to  corroborate  as  well  as  discredit 
the  stories  of  both.  After  carefully  weighing 
all  of  these  legally  vital  factors,  he  concluded 
that  the  evidence  available  did  not  warrant 
referring  the  case  to  trial  by  court-martial. 
Accordingly,  the  commander,  15th  Air  Force, 
directed  that  the  charges  against  Anderson 
be  dismissed  and  that  he  be  released  from 
confinement  on  January  29,  1963.  Anderson 
was  released  January  29,  1963,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  based  on  his  own  application,  he 
was  discharged  from  the  Air  Force  with  an 
honorable  discharge. 

Serlovis  allegations  have  been  made  In  the 
public  media  that  individuals  of  the  OSI  ex- 
ceeded their  authority,  used  coercion  to 
obtain  Anderson's  confession,  and  in  fact 
violated  Airman  Anderson's  civil  rights. 
When  these  allegations  first  appeared,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  each  of  these  charges.  The 
investigation  had  just  begun  when  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  ordered  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough investigation  to  determine  whether 
these  allegations  had  any  substance.  Until 
such  time  as  the  Department  of  Jxistice  has 
completed  its  work  and  Its  flndlngs  on  this 
case,  It  is  inappropriate  to  discuss  these  al- 
legations further  at  this  time. 


SAN    LUIS    PROJECT,    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  report  to  the  Senate  on  a  very  signifi- 
cant development  with  resi>ect  to  the 
San  Luis  project  in  California.  As  many 
will  recall,  this  body  devoted  3  full  days 
of  debate  to  San  Luis  back  in  the  86th 
Congress.  The  Senate  debate  was  con- 
clusive to  the  point  of  passing  the  au- 
thorization bill,  S.  44,  which  Senator 
KucHEL  and  I  had  introduced.  But  as 
the  Record  shows,  the  debate  was  not 
wholly  reassuring  to  some  Senators  as  to 
just  how  the  reclamation  160-acre  lim- 
itation would  be  applied  to  San  Luis 
which  is  a  joint  Federal-State  under- 
taking. 

I  maintained  all  along  that  whether 
acreage  limitation  applied  to  the  State 
water  plan  or  not — and  the  Solicitor  of 
Interior  has  since  miled  it  does  not — 
most  certainly  it  did  and  would  apply  to 
the  Federal  project.  Senator  Kuchel 
took  the  rame  stand.  If  some  who  op- 
Iiosed  us  conceded  this  point  privately, 
they  would  not  concede  it  to  the  Senate. 
They  nurtured  an  inference,  despite  our 
efforts  of  clarification,  that  the  Federal 
service  aroa,  too,  was  involved  in  the 
argument  over  acreage  limitation,  and 
might  somehow  escape  it. 

Now  at  last,  I  think,  that  inference 
can  be  dispelled.  And  you  do  not  have 
to  accept  my  assurance  or  Senator 
KtrcHEL's  promise.  The  proof  we  have 
is  a  legal  document — an  executed  con- 
tract. I  was  present  at  the  White  House 
last  week  when  the  President  signed  the 
first  San  Luis  water  contract.  I  offer 
for  printing  in  the  Recoko  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  my  remarks  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  announcement  on  it,  en- 
titled "Nation's  Largest  Water  Contract 
Signed  in  White  House  Ceremony." 

Please  read  especially  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  news  release.  Note  that  it 
says  that  reclamation  acreage  limita- 
tion will  prevail  on  all  land  covered  in 
the  water  service  contract.  This  means 
400,000  acres — which  is  not  a  small 
chunk  of  irrigable  land.  I  might  ob- 
serve also  that  $7.50  an  acre-foot  is  not 
a  small  water  charge.  The  release  fur- 
ther states  that  no  water  deliveries  will 
be  made  to  farms  larger  than  160  acres — 
or  320  acres  in  joint  ownership — until 
the  owners  agree  to  dispose  of  their  ex- 
cess holdings. 

This  is  the  way  reclamation  law  was 
intended  to  work.  This  is  the  way  the 
larger  land  holdings  will  in  time  be 
divided  up,  in  order  that  all  may  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  proj- 
ect, and  in  order  that  a  healthier  agricul- 
tural economy  may  be  achieved  for  the 
Whole  area,  cities  and  towns  included. 

As  a  longstanding  champion  of  acre- 
age limitation  in  reclamation  law,  I  take 
great  satisfaction  in  making  this  an- 
nouncement. I  think  most  Senators  will. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  news  release  I  have 
referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nation's  Largest  Watek  Contract  Signed  in 
WHrTE  House  Csremony 

President  Kennedy's  pen  today  added 
another  superlative  to  the  Nation's  most 
populous  State  as  he  signed  the  largest 
water-service  contract  erer  approved  by 
Uncle  Sam — an  agreement  with  one  of  the 
districts  to  be  served  by  Callfornlas  Central 
Valley  project — itself  on*  of  the  world's 
biggest. 

The  White  Hoxise  ceremony,  participated 
in  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  Under  Secretary  James  K.  Carr.  and 
key  California  legislators,  was  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  with  the  WesUands  Water 
District.  The  district,  comprising  nearly 
400,000  acres,  will  receive  urgently  needed 
water  from  the  CVP's  3an  Luis  project, 
ground  for  which  was  broken  at  Los  Banos, 
Calif.,  by  the  President  last  summer. 

Part  of  an  unprecedented  State -Federal 
contract  for  water  development,  the  pact  will 
bring  water  to  San  Joaquin  Valley  lands 
where  ground-water  tables  have  been  drop- 
ping at  alarming  rates.  The  water  deliveries, 
scheduled  to  start  about  1967,  will  eventually 
return  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  over  the  40-year 
period  of  the  contract  and  will  spur  develop- 
ment of  a  complex  of  family-size  farms  pro- 
ducing such  diversified  crops  as  vegetables, 
nuts,  long  staple  cotton  and  other  noneur- 
plus  crops.  Use  of  the  irrigation  water  for 
crops  now  in  surplus  are  banned  under  the 
contract  provisions. 

Under  the  contract  signed  Monday  at  the 
White  House,  the  district  can  receive  up  to  a 
million  acre-feet  of  water  annually  during 
early  years  of  the  pact,  and  900.000  acre-feet 
each  year  later.  (An  acre-foot  covers  an  acre 
of  land  to  the  depth  of  1  foot. ) 

The  Westlands  district  will  be  served  with 
water  to  be  Impounded  by  the  massive  San 
Luis  Dam,  ground  for  which  was  broken  by 
President  Kennedy,  California  Governor  Ed- 
mund Brown  and  others  last  summer.  The 
$611  million  State-Federal  San  Luis  project, 
when  completed  in  1968  or  1969,  will  provide 
an  earthfllled  350-foot-hlgh  dam  stretching 
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for  3  miles  across  land  that  is  preaenti*  *^ 
fields  cupped  by  brown  hills.  ^  *J 

The  arid  locale  of  what  one  day  will  k. 
350-foot -deep  lake  with  a  tree-girdedaJ?  » 
line  of  more  than  40  mUes  prompted  jSIS" 
dent  Kennedy  to  say  at  last  sununer'i  ^T" 
mony :  '*'•" 

"This  is  a  fast  trip,  but  it  permit*  u.  »« 
look  at  this  valley  and  others  like  it  J^vZ 
the  country  where  we  can  see  the  greerTMlli 
rich  earth  producing  rich  crops— and  a  mS 
away  see  the  same  earth— brown,  dusty  ««! 
useless— all  because  there  Is  water  in 
place  and  none  In  another."  ** 

In  addition  to  growing  commerce-stliBi, 
lating  crops,  the  San  Luis  project  wii 
produce  13  recreational  areas  along  its  ti^ 
clal  lake,  and  by  State  of  Calif omla\S" 
mates.  Is  expected  to  draw  million,  „ 
visitors  to  fishing,  swimming,  and  CManlnp 
areas.  Thirteen  thousand  trees  will  hi 
planted  along  its  shores. 

Secretary  Udall  termed  the  signing  "4 
manifesto  for  tomorrow." 

"Of  all  of  our  resources,"  he  said,  "none 
must  be  guarded  and  nurtured  more  Uiaa 
water.  The  signing  of  this  contract,  dcjaon- 
strates  this  administration's  determination 
to  work  closely  with  visionary  leaders  in  our 
States  to  make  certain  the  America  of  the 
future  will  be  productive,  proeperous  and 
enjoyable." 

Farmers  served  by  the  Westlands  district 
will  pay  $7.50  per  acre-foot  for  Irrigauon 
water  with  a  further  charge  of  60  centi  an 
acre-foot  to  cover  coets  of  drainage  fscUl- 
tles.  Reclamation  acreage  limitatlooa  wuj 
prevail  on  all  land  covered  in  the  water- 
service  contract.  No  project  deliveries  will 
be  made  to  irrigable  units  larger  than  iflo 
acres  (or  320  acres  In  Joint  ownership)  until 
owners  agree  to  dispose  of  excess  holdlna 
within  10  years. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  INDIANA  DUNES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Chi- 
cago's American,  a  newspaper  of  resl 
vigor  and  intelligent  curiosity  about 
matters  in  the  public  interest,  has  con- 
tinued in  the  last  few  days  its  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  associated  with  the  In- 
diana Dunes -Burns  Ditch  Harbor  issue. 
In  an  excellent  series  of  two  articles,  Mr. 
C.  Owsley  Shepherd,  an  American  staff 
writer,  has  provided  an  informative  and 
searching  report  on  this  issue  in  the 
light  of  current   developments. 

These  recent  developments  are  the 
virtual  admission  by  Indiana  Governor 
Welsh  that  the  proposed  port  is  not  eco- 
nomically justifiable  in  terms  of  re- 
quested Federal  appropriations;  Ck)ver- 
nor  Welsh's  attempt  to  get  the  State 
legislature  to  enact  an  additional  3-cent 
cigarette  tax  to  pay  for  the  Bums  Ditch 
Harbor  despite  the  certain  defeat  he 
faces  at  the  hands  of  opposition  from 
leaders  of  both  parties;  and  the  Army 
Engineers  hearing  held  yesterday  in  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  on  the  proposal  to  cot- 
struct  a  new  Indiana  port  in  Lake  County 
which  would  not  destroy  the  dimes. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  American 
also  recently  commented  on  the  present 
opportunity  to  save  the  dunes,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  strategy  of  certain 
interests  is  to  "destroy  the  dunes  fast, 
so  the  groups  fighting  to  save  them  would 
not  have  anything  left  to  save."  This 
is  a  true  and  ominous  warning  and 
should  alert  all  concerned  that  action 
must  be  taken  soon  to  stop  vindictive 
attacks  on  the  dunes. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing items  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  RscoRD  along  with  my  remarks: 

An  editorial  entitled  "Reprieve  for  the 
Dunes,"  which  appears  in  Chicago's 
American  for  February  1,  1963; 

Two  articles  by  C.  Owsley  Shepherd 
entitled  "Battle  of  the  Dimes  Leaves  Its 
Scars"  and  "Financial  Killing  in  Dunes 
Battle,"  which  appeared  in  Chicago's 
American  on  February  3  and  4,  1963, 
respectively; 

An  unsigned  article  entitled  "It  Took 
Nature  Thousands  of  Years  To  Form 
Dunes,"  which  appeared  in  Chicago's 
American  February  3, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  American,  Feb    1.  1963] 
Repruve  for  the  Dunes 

Indlanas  plans  to  build  a  deepwater  har- 
bor and  a  $250  million  steel  plant  in  the 
dunes  area  have  been  dealt  a  sharp  setback, 
but  Gov.  Matthew  Welsh  is  not  about  to  give 
up  the  idea  without  a  struggle.  Denied  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  harbor  by  a  decision  of 
Army  Engineers.  Welsh  is  proposing  that  the 
State  finance  at  least  a  start  on  the  project 
by  doubling  cigarette  taxes  to  6  cents  a  pack. 
The  Engineers  found  that  plans  for  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  plant  dldnt  meet  re- 
quirements for  Federal  help  in  building  the 
harbor.  They  said  the  plant  would  have  to 
be  an  Integrated  one,  capable  of  turning  raw 
ore  into  finished  steel,  and  that  the  rolling 
mill  now  being  built  didn't  qualify.  Welsh 
hopes  to  raise  $35  million  in  the  next  2  years, 
of  which  $25  million  would  be  spent  on  pre- 
liminary work  on  the  Burns  EMtch  Harbor; 
meanwhile.  Indiana  will  keep  trying  for 
Federal  funds  to  finish  the  Job. 

Part  of  the  strategy  seems  to  be  to  destroy 
tlie  dunes  fast,  so  the  groups  fighting  to  save 
tbem  won't  have  anything  left  to  save. 
That's  one  reason  why  we  hope  the  project 
falls.  Besides  that,  there's  a  better  place  for 
the  proposed  harbor— the  so-called  tricities 
Bite. 

We  understand  Indiana's  desire  for  new 
steel  plants  and  a  deepwater  harbor,  which 
would  be  Important  economic  assets;  we  can 
also  understand  why  many  Hooslers  resent 
attempts  by  outsiders  to  stop  the  project,  as 
though  they  were  interfering  busybodies. 

But  the  outsiders  are  right.  A  spot  of  such 
unique  beauty  and  sclentlHc  value  as  the 
dunes  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  money  rea- 
sons. A  State  with  such  a  wonderful  scenic 
asset  holds  It  In  trust  for  the  whole  coun- 
try—for the  millions  of  people  who  enjoy  and 
will  enjoy  It.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  Isn't 
wasting  a  moment  of  the  reprieve;  he  has  al- 
ready reintroduced  in  the  Senate  his  bill  to 
save  the  dunes  by  having  them  declared  a 
national  park  area. 
We  wish  him  luck. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  American.  Feb.  3.    1963] 

Battle  ot  Dunes  Leaves  Its  Scass 

(By  C.  Owsley  Shepherd) 

Indianians.  confused  by  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  plans  for  a  federally  supported  deep- 
water  public  harbor  at  Burns  Ditch,  will 
sppear  Tuesday  before  district  Army  Engi- 
neers in  East  Chicago  to  discuss  feasibility 
of  a  proposed  trlcity  alternate.  No  one 
knows  how  this  fight  will  end.  It  geU  rough- 
er as  It  goes  on. 

Roosters,  who  for  32  years  have  gotten 
their   information    through    a   succession    of 

Sute  administrations,  now  And  it  hard  to 
believe  that  stories  of  prosperity,  growth,  and 
a  Job  market  for  66,000  at  Burns  Ditch  were 
illusions. 

They  are  attempting  to  thread  their  way 
through   charges    of    collusion,    conflicts   of 


Interest,  land  speculation,  secret  agreements, 
and  loaded  political  appointments. 

Most  warnings  they  had  came  from  out-of- 
State  newspapers.  Following  the  trail  of 
dealings  for  the  harbor  is  as  difficult  as  fol- 
lowing tracks  In  the  shifting  Indiana  Dunes. 

It  will  take  a  long  time  to  sift  out  the 
full  story,  but  the  records  will  show  that  It 
was  a  plump,  little,  middle-aged  woman,  with 
the  gumption  to  buck  both  political  parties, 
who  was  the  first  to  Intercede. 

She  Is  Mrs.  James  H.  Buell,  of  Ogden 
Dunes,  who,  in  1952.  decided  to  do  some- 
thing to  block  destruction  of  the  heart  of  the 
Indiana  dunelands  by  the  encroachment  of 
industry.  She  farmed  a  Save  the  Dunes 
Council. 

The  group  has  only  200  members,  but  it  is 
dedicated  to  a  common  cause,  and  has  an 
abundance  of  talent.  Among  the  members 
are  attorneys,  engineers,  architects,  account- 
ants, and  other  specialists. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  an  Infiuentlal 
voice  In  Washington,  Dorothy  Buell  turned 
to  Senator  E>ouglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 
He  at  first  was  reluctant.  He  saw  the  Issue 
as  primarily  an  Indiana  matter 

But  when  Homer  E.  Capehart.  then  a  Re- 
publican Senator,  met  with  Indiana  col- 
leagues and  returned  with  a  message  that  he 
had  to  support  Burns  Ditch.  Douglas  vowed 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  because  he  knew  Sen- 
ator Vancx  Hahtke,  a  Democrat,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  project.  Douglas  reasoned 
this  way: 

"The  fact  that  the  dunes  lie  In  Indiana  is 
a  geographical  coincidence.  They  should  be 
preserved  for  the  recreational  enjoyment  of 
7  5  million  mldwesterners  and  thousands  of 
annual  visitors,  as  well  as  for  their  scientific 
value.  Industry  can  locate  elsewhere,  the 
dunes  cannot." 

At  that  time,  the  Midwest  division  of  the 
National  Steel  Corp.  was  urging  Congress  10 
appropriate  $25.5  million  to  help  pay  for  a 
Burns  Ditch  Harbor,  where  It  intended  to 
build  a  steel  mill.  It  was  not  until  later 
that  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  bought  acreage  In 
the  area  and  increased  the  political  pressure. 

ASKS    STATE    FUNDS 

On  Tuesday,  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh, 
of  Indiana,  told  the  general  assembly  that 
no  Federal  funds  would  be  available  for  the 
project  for  at  least  10  years  and  that  the 
State,  in  addition  to  its  $38  million  share  of 
port  installations  and  equipment,  should 
shoulder  the  $25.5  million  burden  for  build- 
ing breakwaters  and  for  dredging.  The  steel 
firms  between  them  would  put  up  $4.5  mil- 
lion of  the  estimated  cost  of  $68  million. 

Welsh  wants  the  legislature  to  double  the 
State's  present  3-cent-a-pack  cigarette  tax. 
He  argues  that  if  the  State  does  not  proceed 
with  a  public  harbor  by  1968,  the  steel  com- 
panies can  buy  back  at  cost  the  328  acres  of 
dunelands  they  sold   to  Indiana. 

(Under  the  overall  planning.  Indiana  Is  to 
provide  onshore  facilities  and  equipment  on 
440  acres  of  land.  It  still  needs  to  acquire 
112  acres  ) 

Passage  of  the  cigarette  tax  boost  appears 
doubtful.  Leaders  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  controls  both  houses,  held  an  Informal 
strategy  conference  January  25  and  decided 
against  State  harbor  financing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  assistance. 

SEEK    ALTERNATIVE 

Tuesdays  hearing  In  East  Chicago,  to  be 
conducted  by  Col.  J.  A.  Smedlle,  head  of  the 
Chicago  district  of  Army  Engineers,  results 
from  persistent  demands  by  Burns  Ditch  op- 
ponents that  alternate  sites  be  studied. 

The  proposal  Is  to  extend  existing  break- 
waters and  connect  the  Calumet  and  Indiana 
harbors,  providing  a  port  5.7  miles  long  and 
permitting  a  land  fill  of  4,800  acres  to  create 
an  islaiKl  for  industrial  development 

The  trlcity  area — Hatiunond.  Whiting, 
and  East  Chicago — contains  a  vast  complex 
of  steel,  oil,  and  other  manufacturing  Indus- 


tries It  Is  served  by  12  railroads  and  would 
link  the  ocean  vessels  of  the  St.  lAwrence 
Seaway  with  barges  of  the  Mississippi  gulf 
system. 

Offsetting  these  redeeming  features  is  one 
sin.  The  area  is  In  Lake  County,  to  which 
the  remainder  of  Indisma  feels  the  same  de- 
gree of  antipathy  as  downstate  niinois  does 
toward  Cook  County.  LAke  County  bears  the 
onus  of  being  identified  with  Chicago  finan- 
cial interests. 

After  Governor  Welsh  disclosed  that  there 
would  be  no  Federal  subsidy  for  Burns  Ditch 
in  Port«r  County,  some  lawmakers  blamed 
Mayor  Daley,  of  Chicago,  and  others  accused 
President  Kennedy  of  having  reneged  on  a 
promise 

DALET    NOT    INVOLVED 

Daley  did  not  intercede  and  Kennedy  broke 
no  commitment.  In  fact,  last  January,  in  a 
conservation  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  preservation  of  the  dune- 
lands. and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  consistently  has  opposed  the  Burns 
Ditch  project  on  the  same  grounds. 

Besides.  Congress  never  approved  the  pro- 
posal and  Smedlle's  report  never  received  the 
blessing  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Nor  has  either  Bethlehem  or  Midwest  Steel 
committed  itself  to  constructing  a  fully  inte- 
grated mill — a  plant  to  produce  raw  steel 
from  ore — which  Is  a  condition  upon  which 
Smedlle's  recommendation  is  predicated. 

Just  over  a  year  ago.  Midwest  completed 
a  finishing  mill  and  last  December  Arthur 
B.  Homer,  chairman  of  Bethlehem,  an- 
nounced that  work  would  begin  on  a  $250 
million  steel  rolling  and  finishing  plant  on 
Its  3,300-acre  site  in  the  disputed  area.  But 
neither  company  has  pledged  itself  to  build 
an  integrated  mill,  which  would  generate 
shipping. 

MERGER   BL0CKE:D 

Beihelem  bought  land  in  the  dunelands 
after  it  worked  out  a  merger  with  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  Sc  Tube  because  It  wanted  a  foot- 
hold in  the  rapidly  growing  mldwestern  mar- 
ket. That  consolidation,  however,  later  was 
ruled  unlawful.  But,  by  now.  Bethlehem 
may  have  reached  the  point  of  no  return. 

At  a  hearing  on  May  3.  1961,  before  the 
Indiana  Port  Commission,  both  companies 
said  they  were  willing  to  build  a  private  har- 
bor, either  together  or  alone.  The  State, 
however,  seeks  to  become  a  party  to  the 
project,  to  make  It  a  public  deepwater  port. 

Senator  Douglas  has  said  all  along  that  he 
is  not  opposed  to  Indiana's  getting  the  har- 
bor it  wants,  but  that  he  does  oppose  de- 
stroying the  dunes. 

He  has  introduced  a  bill  simUar  to  the 
one  that  died  In  the  last  Congress,  even 
though  it  had  Budget  Bureau  approval,  for 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  purchase, 
through  condemnation  if  necessary,  9,000 
acres  of  dunelands  in  5  different  tracts,  ex- 
tending from  the  western  Porter  County  line 
to  Beverly  Shores.  The  land  would  be  used 
for  a  national  park. 

This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  present 
2,182  acres  being  preserved  in  the  Indiana 
State  Dunes  Park.  Douglas'  measure  would 
exempt  the  Midwest  Steel  property  but  calls 
for  purchase  of  ail  of  Bethlehem's  holdings. 

SECRET     CONCZSSIONS 

Although  Indiana  has  an  antisecrecy  law. 
State  officials  have  withheld  from  public 
scrutiny  concessions  they  have  made  to  the 
steel  companies.  A  civil  suit  was  filed  last 
week  in  Marion  County  superior  court 
against  Clinton  Green,  secretary  of  the  port 
commission  charging  be  violated  this  statute. 

Chicago's  American  has  learned  that  on 
January  22. 1960,  the  Indiana  Board  of  Public 
Harbors  and  Terminals  and  the  conservation 
department  signed  an  agreement  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  slip  2,750  feet  long  and 
350  feet  wide  for  Midwest  Steel  if  the  public 
port  is  built. 
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MldWMt  also  la  to  be  allowvd  to  fill  In  335 
acre*  of  ttie  lalu,  to  wMch  artiflclally  created 
land  It  woiild  get  title  for  $25  an  acre,  with 
payment  of  •34,746^0  for  mineral  rights. 

That  some  undlrulged  agreement  between 
State  agencies  and  Bethlehem  exists  Is  Indi- 
cated In  a  deed  on  file  In  the  recorder's  of- 
fice In  Valparaiso.  In  conveying  title  to  some 
land  to  the  State,  Bethlehem,  through  Its 
trustee,  stipulates  In  paragraph  6  on  page  5 : 

"This  conveyance  Is  made  subject  to  each 
and  every  term  and  provision  of  a  certain 
agreement  dated  July  25.  1962,  between  the 
Indiana  Port  Ckimmlsslon,  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  Ck)." 

PRZSS     FOB    DATA 

Members  of  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council 
charge  tbat  dlaclostire  of  details  of  ttils  and 
other  pacts  would  prove  that  Oreen  and 
Others  made  exceptional  concesslonB  to  both 
■teel  companies  which  made  the  proposed 
Burns  Ditch  port  "an  extremely  unwise  pub- 
lic Investment." 

This  suit  was  filed  by  Attorney  Edward  W. 
Osann,  Jr.,  of  Dune  Acres,  Chesterton,  who  Is 
■upportlng  Senator  Douglas,  even  though 
the  passage  of  bis  bill  would  mean  that 
Osann  would  have  to  sell  his  home  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

At  first,  the  harbor  promoters  referred  dis- 
dainfully to  the  conservationists  as  "crack- 
pot bird  watchers."  Now  they  realize  that 
they  are  up  against  a  determined  lot. 

One  charter  member  of  the  Save  the 
Z>unes  Council,  Mrs.  Virginia  Reuterskiold, 
and  her  husband,  Knute,  recently  rejected 
a  Bethlehem  offer  of  $100,000  for  their  71- 
]rear-old  farmhouse  and  10  acres  of  wood- 
land In  the  heart  of  the  dunes.  The  Reuter- 
sklolds  bought  the  place  as  a  weekend  re- 
treat when  both  were  Chicago  doctors.  Now 
they  live  there  in  retirement. 

John  S.  Hawkinson,  an  artist,  of  5482 
Woodlawn  Avenue,  turned  down  an  offer  of 
$20,000  for  his  two  acres.  He  and  his  wife 
and  their  two  daughters  have  a  cottage  on 
the  land,  where  they  go  to  enjoy  nature's 
wonderland. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  American,  Feb.  4,  1963] 

Thi    Picht    ro«    BtniNs    Dttch:    Financial 

Killing  in  Dttnes  Battlx 

(By   C.   Owsley    Shepherd) 

Some  bankers,  politicians,  and  promoters 
in  Indiana  have  done  very  well  as  a  result 
of  the  Burns  Ditch  controversy  and 
machinations. 

In  1956  when  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  started 
acquiring  3,300  acres  of  land  In  Porter 
County  near  Bums  Ditch,  where  It  and  Mid- 
west Steel  hoped  to  get  a  deepwater  harbor 
at  the  expense  of  Federal  and  Indiana  tax- 
payers, John  C.  Reed  bought  a  tract  of  63 
acres  for  about  915,000. 

Four  years  later,  Reed,  vice  president  and 
cashier  of  the  Chesterton  State  Bank,  sold 
the  property  for  $137,812  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Corp.,  an  outfit  set  up  by  former 
XJB.  Senator  William  E.  Jenner  to  gamble 
on  land  deals. 

When  Consumers  Dunes  Corp.,  another 
speculator,  was  liquidated  on  June  21,  1957, 
after  having  accomplished  Its  purpose  In  a 
year,  stockholders  got  $86  for  each  of  their 
$10  par  value  shares. 

The  highest  winner  was  the  executive  vice 
president,  Thomas  W.  Moses,  who  also  Is  a 
director  of  the  American  Fletcher  National 
Bank  In  Indianapolis. 

BKTHLEHEM     BOT7GHT     TO     KXZP     IT     SXCRET 

Incidentally,  Frank  E.  McKlnney,  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman  In  the  Tioiman  ad- 
ministration, was  board  chairman  of  this 
bank.  McKlnney  helped  the  Murchlson 
brothers  of  Texas,  John  D.  and  Clint  W.,  Jr., 
In  their  successful  proxy  fight  for  control  of 
the  giant  Alleghany  Corp. 


McKlnney  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a 
director  of  both  Alleghany  and  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  over  which  Alleghany 
has  voting  control.  If  the  B\ims  Ditch  Har- 
bor ever  becomes  a  reality,  the  New  York 
Central  will  seek  to  lease  and  operate  rail- 
roads and  warehouses  In  the  area. 

When  Bethlehem  first  entered  the  market, 
it  wanted  to  keep  its  land  purchases  secret 
to  prevent  skyrocketing  prices.  So  many  of 
its  deals  were  handled  by  the  Farmers  State 
Bank  in  Valparaiso,  as  trustee. 

The  president  of  Farmers  State  is  James 
W.  Chester,  who  also  is  an  attorney  for  Beth- 
lehem. Chester,  a  former  GOP  chairman  of 
Porter  County,  twice  was  campaign  chairman 
for  Representative  Chaxles  A.  Halleck. 
House  minority  leader  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  proposed  Burns  Ditch  port. 

The  bank's  public  relations  director,  George 
A.  Nelson,  was  appointed  to  the  Indiana  Port 
Commission  by  the  Governor  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  its  harbor  selection  committee. 

SEEKS    TO    DOXJBLE    TAX    ON    CICASETTES 

Indiana  recently  was  notified  that  the 
Army  Engineers  have  decided  the  harbor 
project  will  be  considered  feasible  only  when 
facilities  for  basic  steel  production  are  under 
construction. 

Since  Bethlehem  Steel  does  not  expect  to 
begin  making  steel  from  raw  ore  In  an  inte- 
grated mill  for  at  least  10  years,  the  port  pro- 
moters' dream  of  getting  a  $25.5  million  Fed- 
eral subsidy  has  exploded. 

With  Indiana  already  pledged  to  put  $38 
niilllon  into  a  public  harbor  at  Burns  Ditch. 
Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  now  wants  to  double 
the  State's  3-cent  cigarette  tax  to  make  up 
the  $25.5  million  share,  too. 

Prospects  of  approval  of  this  plan  are  dim, 
but  the  steel  companies  may  go  ahead  and 
use  their  own  money  to  construct  a  private 
harbor. 

In  any  event.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
a  conservationist,  warns  that  Congress  had 
better  hurry  and  pass  his  bill  for  Federal 
Government  acquisition  of  9,000  acres  of 
dunelands,  including  all  of  Bethlehem's  hold- 
ings, or  there  won't  be  any  dunes  left  to 
preserve   as  a  national  park. 

He  points  out  that  Bethlehem  not  only 
announced  In  December  that  It  Immediately 
would  begin  construction  of  a  $250  million 
steel  rolling  and  finishing  plant  on  the  site 
In  dispute,  but  that  it  has  contracted  with  a 
dredging  company  to  supply  2.5  million 
cubic  yards  of  sand  to  be  used  for  fill  in  ex- 
tending Northwestern  University's  lakefront 
campus. 

SAND    DEAL    IBXED    DUNES    GROUP 

This  transaction  evoked  anguished  cries 
from  members  of  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council 
and  Senator  Douglas,  who  charged  that  the 
steel  company  willfully  was  embarking  on  a 
campaign  to  wreck  the  dunes. 

Bethlehem  replied  that  when  a  channel  is 
dredged  a  mountain  of  sand  Is  scooped  up 
on  the  shore  and  it  has  to  be  disposed  of 
somehow. 

Last  AprU  4.  Bethlehem  wrote  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  that  It  believes  the  low 
price  ($20,000)  at  which  it  agreed  to  sell  the 
sand  enabled  the  Missouri  Valley  Dredging 
Co.  to  get  the  Northwestern  University  con- 
tract. 

Bethlehem  went  on  to  say  that  actually 
It  is  doing  the  Indiana  Port  Commission  a 
$1.75  million  favor,  because  If  it  were  not  for 
the  deal  with  the  dredgers,  the  commission 
would  have  to  spend  70  cents  per  cubic  yard 
to  dispose  of  the  excess  sand. 

The  letter  does  not  explain  how  the  sand 
Is  a  $20,000  asset  when  owned  by  Bethlehem 
and  the  same  sandplle  becomes  a  $1.75 
million  liability  if  owned  by  the  port  com- 
mission. 
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The  fight  over  a  Biu-ns  Ditch  Barhr*  v. 
been  long  and  bitter.    Here  U  howu^J^ 

George  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  tnHS^ 
of  National  Steel  Corp.  on  November  T^il? 
and  it  bought  750  acres  of  land  straii^!*' 
Burns  Ditch,  an  artificial  channel  ^T* 
drain  the  Little  Calumet  River  ^  *° 

National  established  a  Midwest  Btiu,.  .. 
vision  and  asked  the  Federal  Governi^t 
appropriate  funds  to  buUd  breakwatM*  #*** 
a  harbor.     In  1931,  the  Army  Corp.  offci?' 
neers    reported    that    Midwest    Steel   »^" 
"have  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  imnrn 
ment"  and  that  "little  if  any  benefit  Vd,>m 
accrue  to  the  general  public."  ° 

Humphrey    successfully    sought    a   rvtt 
of   the  opinion,   but  the  Engineers  uTk^ 
upheld  their  earlier  decision.  ^' 

INDIANA     PLANNERS    SOLD    BTTHN8    DrrCH 

Congress  in  1937  authorized  a  prellinin«rr 
examination  of  the  entire  Indiana  Bhoi^ih? 
to  select  the  best  port  site,  but  tuch  an  a 
tensive  survey  never  was  made  because  thi 
Indiana  State  Planning  Board  Intercede 
and  convinced  the  Engineers  that  Btir^ 
Ditch  was  the  only  suitable  location. 

However,  in  a   1944  report,  the  Engineer» 
held  "present  harbor  facilities  adequate  to 
existing    and    reasonably    prospective   com 
merce"  ^^' 

The  Issue  did  not  die.  In  1950,  the  Engi- 
neers' Chicago  district  office  recommended 
a  survey  of  Burns  Ditch  "to  determine  the 
best  plan  of  Improvement  and  Its  economic 
Justification."  ^ 

The  Korean  conflict  delayed  work  on  thta 
and  it  was  not  until  October  1960  that  Col 
J.  A.  Smedile,  district  engineer  in  Chlcsgo 
made  an  interim  report  recommending  con- 
struction  of  a  Burns  Waterway  Harbor. 

Since  Bethlehem  by  then  had  entered  the 
picture,  the  proposed  port  site  had  been 
moved  4.100  feet  eastward  so  that  It  would 
run  between  the  holdings  of  Bethlehem  and 
Midwest  Steel,  serving  both  companies. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  In  Washington  ordered  this  report 
withdrawn  and  told  Colonel  Smedile  to  pre- 
pare  an  amended  one  after  holding  a  public 
hearing  on  the  matter  in  Indianapolis. 

The  revised  version.  Issued  in  January 
1962.  painted  a  brighter  picture  of  antici- 
pated benefits  to  the  general  public,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  to  the  steel  companies.  But 
It  did  Include  a  warning  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  subject  to  provision  by  the 
steel  companies  of  "a  fully  Integrated  steel 
plant."  It  Is  this  condition  that  scuttled 
Federal  aid  at  this  time. 

In  January  1953,  Humphrey  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  by  the  then  Presl- 
dent  Elsenhower,  but  he  resigned  in  1987 
and  became  chairman  of  National  Steel. 

Representative  Rat  J.  Madden,  a  Lake 
County  Democrat,  testified  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  Humphrey  was  "very 
active  as  an  adviser  at  the  White  House"  In 
1960  and  implies  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  recall  of  the  Engineers'  report  that 
fall. 

REPORT    WARNED   OF  EROSION 

This  original  report  warned  "that  im- 
poundment of  the  littoral  drift  by  the  harbor 
would  result  In  progressive  erosion  of  the 
shore  westward  to  Gary." 

When  it  was  learned  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  construct  the  break- 
waters and  do  the  dredging  at  Bums  Ditch, 
ex-Governor  Craig  was  on  his  toes.  He  went 
to  Indianapolis  from  his  Washington  law 
ofHce  to  see  Governor  Welsh. 

It  Just  so  happened  that  he  has  a  client, 
Burns  and  Roe,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  which 
would  be  delighted  to  get  the  contract  If  the 
State  of  Indiana  goes  ahead  with  the  harbor. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  In  this  review  of 
hapi>enlng8  in  Indiana  is  that  Bethlehsm 
was  displeased  when  It  learned  that  a  pro- 
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Mwed  hlgbway  would  cut  through  some  of 
SSdaolce  property,  so  It  paid  the  State  $30,- 
083  to  reroute  the  road. 

Almost  anything  can  happen  In  the 
Hoosler  SUte.  

rprom  the  Chicago  American,  Feb.  3,  1963] 
.  ^ooK  Naturx  Thousands  or  Years  To 
FoKM  Dunes 

The  Indiana  Dunes  once  stretched  over 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  that  State's  42- 
mlle  Lake  Michigan  shoreline. 

But  in  the  half  century  that  the  contro- 
versy has  raged  over  whether  they  should  be 
nreserved  or  developed  for  commercial  and 
residential  use,  towns  have  sprung  up  along 
the  lakefront. 

Now  only  an  area  of  9.0OO  acres  with  S'i 
miles  of  shoreline  remains,  situated  between 
the  Uke-Porter   County    line    and   Beverly 

Shores. 

The  dunes,  whose  formation  began  12,000 
years  ago.  are  a  natural  phenomenon,  scien- 
tifically unique  because  of  their  plant  suc- 
cession. 

SCIENTIFICALLY    UNIQUE 

Following  the  recession  of  the  last  Wis- 
consin Ice  lobes,  wave  action  built  bar- 
rier dunes  parallel  to  the  shoreline  of  the 
receding  edge  of  glacial  Lake  Chicago.  When 
the  waters  of  what  once  was  Lake  Chicago 
fell  to  the  level  of  present-day  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  waterllne  became  stable,  the 
main  series  of  wind-built  dunes  were 
formed. 

The  process  continues. 

BEACH   EVER-WIDENING 

Boulders  eroded  from  shores  to  the  north 
are  ground  into  sand  by  wave  action  and  the 
grains  are  washed  up  in  Indiana,  forming 
an  ever-widening  beach. 

Northerly  winds  blow  unpacked  particles 
along  the  surface  until  they  come  to  rest 
against  an  obstruction,  such  as  a  cotton- 
wood  seedling  growing  in  a  low  spot.  A 
small  foredune  begins  to  form,  being  held 
together  by  the  roots  of  sand  reeds  and  mar- 
ram grass  until  It  rolls  onward. 

This  mound  to  some  extent  protects  from 
strong  winds  an  earlier  dune  behind  it. 
which  in  turn  guards  a  third,  and  so  on  un- 
til there  is  a  procession  of  hummocks  and 
hiUs,  which   grow  to  heights   of  200  feet. 

SOIL  EROM  DECAY 

The  decay  of  plant  life  brings  on  the 
accumulation  of  soil,  which  becomes  pro- 
gressively richer  and  deeper  as  the  dunes 
extend  Inland. 

In  the  foredunes  are  found  only  such 
plants  as  sandcherry,  wormwood,  dogwood, 
and  sandgrapes,  and  such  Insects  as  beetles, 
wasps,  and  spiders.  Farther  on  lie  pine 
dunes  and  beyond  them  are  oak  dunes. 

In  the  extreme  background  are  the  10,000- 
year-old  dunes  (once  mere  foredunes)  which 
have  climax  forests  of  beeches  and  maples, 
dense  undergrowth,  and  a  wealth  of  bird 
and  mammal  fauna. 

This  Is  the  phenomenon  of  plant  succes- 
sion. 

BOGS    IN    BETWEEN 

Even  tamarack  bogs  and  marshes  occur 
between  successive  larger  dunes,  and  shel- 
tered interduana  troughs  hold  the  greatest 
secrets  of  ecology.  (This  Is  the  study  that 
treats  of  plants  and  animals  with  reference 
to  their  environment  and  to  the  factors  that 
control  or  have  controlled  their  distribu- 
tion.) 

Relentless  winds  keep  driving  the  dunes 
southward,  although  the  resistance  Increases 
as  vegetation  strengthens  its  grip  on  the 
sand. 

AND    SUDDEN    DEATH 

Occasionally  the  winds  find  an  unpro- 
tected area  and  a  stricken  dune  goes  on  a 
rampage,  drifting  up  to  60  feet  In  a  year 
and  burying  giant  forests  In  Its  path.     Cen- 


turies later  when  the  displaced  dune  passes 
onward.  It  leaves  behind  a  ghostly  army  of 
long-dead  trees. 

The  dunes  are  a  fantastic  hybrid  of  desert 
with  cactus  and  lizards,  of  plants  of  the 
swamps,  and  plants  of  the  prairies,  and  of 
forests  with  arctic  Jackpines  and  squirrels 
from  the  North. 


A.  C.  STORZ  WRITES  THOUGHTFUL 
HISTORY  OF  AIRPOWER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  few 
civilians  in  America  have  worked  harder 
or  concerned  themselves  more  with  prob- 
lems of  national  security  than  has  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Storz,  Jr.,  of  Omaha.  He  has 
devoted  an  uncounted  number  of  hours 
and  days  away  from  his  business  in  or- 
der to  contribute  to  a  sound  system  of 
defense. 

He  is  recognized  as  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  airpower  which  we  have  of  late 
come  to  call  aerospace  power.  His  ad- 
vice and  counsel  have  been  sought  by 
many  leaders  in  that  field,  both  militai-y 
and  civilian. 

Because  of  his  eminence  as  a  civilian 
contributor  to  the  security  of  his  coun- 
try, when  Mr.  Storz  speaks  out  on  the 
subject,  it  is  well  to  listen.  He  has  just 
written  a  pamphlet  which  he  has  called 
"A  Billy  Mitchell,  1963?"  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Billy  Mitchell  1963? 
(By  Arthur  C.  Storz.  Jr  ) 
The  task  of  meeting  the  aerospace  th.eat 
today  is  a  tremendous  resp>onslblllty,  a  much 
more  precise  Job  than  any  country  has  faced 
In  past  history.  The  flexibility,  resigns: ve- 
ness,  and  versatility  of  this  threat  globally  is 
undeniable.  For  example,  once  aerospace 
power  was  exercised  throughout  the  world 
during  the  crisis  recently  with  Castro;  an 
awareness  of  its  capability  had  its  effect 
well  beyond  Cuba. 

Today  we  live  in  a  world  where  danger 
Is  real  and  of  awesome  magnitude.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  thought  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  drawing  on  some  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  history. 

For  example,  to  mention  only  a  few,  Billy 
Mitchell,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hiroshima,  and.  most 
recently,  as  I  mentioned  above,  the  Cuban 
crisis.  At  this  point,  with  a  serious  subject 
at  hand.  I'd  like  to  report  to  you  historically 
on  the  role  of  the  combat  plane  and  Its  de- 
velopment, with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
we  can't  afford  to  make  mistakes  In  the  fu- 
ture If  we  In  the  free  world  want  to  keep 
space  open  for  peaceful  uses  of  all  man- 
kind. 

As  most  of  us  know,  a  very  limited  role 
was  expected  of  the  first  military  plane  pur- 
chased by  our  Government,  and  this  was 
indicated  by  its  initial  assignment  to  the 
Signal  Corps.  A  sj)ecificatlon  was  Issued  at 
that  time  for  a  two-place  aircraft  with  a 
speed  of  50  miles  per  hour,  a  range  of  125 
miles,  and  the  ability  to  steer  In  all  di- 
rections without  difficulty.  A  contract  was 
signed  on  February  10,  1908,  with  the  Wright 
Brothers,  who  began  testing  the  25-horse- 
power  aircraft  that  September. 

Like  all  of  the  following  229  flying  ma- 
chines delivered  to  the  U.S.  Army  prior  to 
the  April  6,  1917,  declaration  of  war,  the 
Wright  brothers'  model  B  had  no  blood- 
thirsty Intentions. 

Grimmer  uses  for  aircraft  had  been  antic- 
ipated by  farslghted  airmen  such  as  Billy 
Mitchell,  and  even  H.  O.  Wells,  as  early  as 


1908  had  portrayed  future  aerial  attacks  on 
New  York  in  his  book,  "The  War  In  the  Air." 
Nevertheless,  when  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  In  World  War  I,  the 
Signal  Corps  poasesaed  but  55  aircraft,  all 
unarmed,  primitive  trainers.  But  If  youth- 
ful American  aviation  had  no  weapons  and 
no  deadly  purposes,  less  than  3  years  of  war- 
fare In  Europe  had  defined  the  basic  Impor- 
tance and  future  roles  of  today's  combat 
planes. 

The  temptation  to  use  the  advantage  of 
flight  by  farslghted  airmen  for  purposes  of 
attack  even  in  World  War  I  was  strong.  On 
August  14,  1914,  a  pair  of  French  biplanes 
dropped  artillery  shells  on  hangars  at  Metz, 
and  on  November  21  three  British  Avros 
bombed  Zeppelin  sheds.  A  German  plane  a 
short  time  later  dropped  the  first  t>omb  on 
English  soil.  Warfare  had  truly  taken  on  a 
new  dimension. 

The  armistice  in  1918  left  the  United  States 
with  a  stockpile  of  aircraft,  some  limited 
experience  in  air  warfare,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  theory  of  airpower. 

Just  what  should  be  done  to  replace  this 
rapidly  aging  armada?  Viewpoints  on  this 
depended  in  part  on  viewpoints  on  the  fu- 
ture role  of  airpower. 

The  existing  organization  of  the  Army  Air 
Service  at  that  time  reflected  the  conserva- 
tive view  that  aviation  existed  primarily  to 
assist  the  ground  army,  and  that  bombing 
and  fighter  aircraft  were  unlikely  to  affect 
the  course  of  future  wars.  The  view  was 
then  expressed  that  "the  duty  of  the  aviator 
is  to  see.  not  to  flight."  and  was  reflected  in 
the  di.-^persal  of  air  strength  into  observa- 
tion squadrons  attached  to  various  ground 
units. 

Subordination  of  the  Air  Service  at  that 
time  to  the  Army,  of  coxirse,  had  a  bad 
effect  on  both  morale  and  equipment.  Serv- 
ice crash  deaths  were  mostly  In  aging  air- 
craft built  before  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
The  lack  of  Improved  and  safer  aircraft  was 
criticized  by  progressively  airminded  people, 
and  a  long  debate  on  the  control  of  airpower 
ensued. 

The  organizational  impasse  of  the  time 
also  reflected  In  the  relatively  slow  technical 
advances  being  made  In  aviation.  Most  of 
the  aviation  headlines  at  the  time  were  made 
by  the  skill  of  individual  aviators  like  Jimmy 
Doollttle  and  Ira  Eaker,  rather  than  by  a 
breakthrough  In  performance. 

As  you  compare  the  Air  Corps  aircraft  of 
1930,  a  dozen  years  after  the  armistice,  with 
those  of  World  War  I,  It's  obvious  to  see 
where  the  decisions  were  being  made  con- 
cerning Air  Corps  aircraft  and  equipment. 
The  role  of  the  Air  Service  was  controlled  by 
the  Army,  and  it's  as  obvious  as  the  nose  on 
your  face,  because  12  years  after  World  War 
I,  you  could  still  see  the  same  open  cock- 
pit, fabric-covered  biplanes,  dragging  struts, 
and  exposed  undercarriages.  Advances  In 
top  speed,  of  course,  were  also  modest.  I 
think  a  logical  conclusion  with  the  above 
facts  in  mind  would  be:  What  would  have 
happened  to  the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile if  the  railroads  had  controlled  their 
development? 

The  relatively  slow-paced  aviation  progress 
of  the  twenties  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
changes  that  took  place  In  the  Air  Corps 
during  the  thirties.  The  depression  knocked 
the  bottom  from  the  private-plane  market, 
although  U.S.  expenditures  on  military  air- 
craft rose  from  $13,500,000  In  fiscal  1925  to 
$38,900,000  In  fiscal  1931.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  Japan's  Invasion  of 
Manchuria  in  1931,  along  with  the  begin- 
ning of  German  rearmament  and  an  admin- 
istration friendlier  to  progressive  airmen's 
thinking,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  design 
of  combat  aircraft. 

A  change  In  the  appearance  of  the  combat 
plane  took  place  during  this  p>eriod.  Begin- 
ning in  1931,  we  see  the  replacement  of  the 
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Mplane  with  tbe  all-metal  monoplane.  Re- 
tractable lauding  gear,  encloaed  cockpits,  and 
controllable  pitdi  propeUers  became  stand- 
ard on  combat  planee.  In  1930,  the  Air 
C<xp»,  free  ot  dependence  on  ground  armies, 
concentrated  In  their  general  headquarters 
on  a  war  In  anj  direction. 

The  Air  Corps  was  presented  with  a  few 
brandnew  planes  including  the  Introduction 
ot  the  B-17  bomber.     This  was  a  complete 
departure   from   the    traditional   pattern    of 
aircraft  design  up  to  that  time.    By  the  time 
the  first  bombs  of  the  Second  World  War 
crashed  on  Spain  and   China,   the  combat 
plane  had  finally  lost  iU  World  War  I  aspect. 
By  1946  the  United  States  had  the  largest 
Air  Force  ever  bvUlt,  and  what  these  planes 
did  has  been  described  in  the  offlcUl  annals 
of  history.    Alrpower  was  the  largest  single 
factor  In  Japan's  defeat.    More  controversial 
la    the    role    of    airpower    against    Germany, 
although  It  Is  significant  to  point  out  that 
no  Allied  victories  were  won  until  after  Ger- 
many's early  control  of  the  air  was  smashed. 
In  any  case,  the  role  of  aviation  in  war  was 
vindicated  beyond  the  boldest  claims  of  its 
advocates.     Congress  passed  an  act  creating 
a  National  Military  Establishment  with  Sec- 
retaries of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  coequal  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  Defense.    The  U.S.  Air 
Force,  established  as  a  separate  service  in 
1947,  has  three  basic  combat  missions:  air 
defense,  strategic  air  bombardment,  and  tac- 
tical air  support  for  ground  forces. 

I  think  at  this  point  It  might  be  wise  to 
look  back  Into  past  history  to  know  where 
we've  been  before  we  make  any  future  deci- 
sions concerning  alrpower  that  could  be 
the  difference  between  a  free  world  and  a 
shackled  one.  Remember  Pearl  Harbor 
Don't  forget  Billy  Mitchell.  He  was  court- 
martUled  for  boldly  advocating  a  policy  of 
air  bombardment  which  his  opponents  said 
was  a  program  of  "ruthless  bombing  of  ci- 
vilian population  and  economic  resources,"  a 
theory  they  thought  unsound.  Well.  teU  me 
this.  How  do  you  flght  a  war  without  ruth- 
lessly kUUng  people?  Gen.  BUly  Mitchell, 
demoted  to  a  colonel  by  a  tward  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
buked and  frustrated,  his  usefulness  to  the 
country  gone,  resigned  from  the  Army  effec- 
tive February  1,  1926. 

For  many  years  after  that  sad  day  in  his- 
tory, the  General  Staff  in  Washington  went 
on   depreciating   the  striking   power   of   the 
bomber   at   the   expense    of   the    American 
people,  hoping  the  need  for  an  Independent 
air  service  would  disappear.    It  didn't.    The 
B-17  was  to  come  along;    and  airmen,  en- 
thusiastic   over    the    performance    of    their 
one  squadron  of  B-17'8  and  a  single  XB-15, 
pressed   for   a   larger   role    In   the   military 
scheme.     But  the  Air  Corps  was  again  dis- 
couraged by  the  General  Staff,  which  per- 
sisted  in   buying   twin-engined    bombers   at 
the  expense  of  the   airmen   and   the   four- 
englned     long-range     B-17's.     This     policy 
killed  Boeing's  YB-20  project  and.  If  con- 
tinued, would  have  prevented  the  develop- 
ment   of    the    B-29,    which    all    the    world 
knows  shortened  the  war  with  Japan,  mak- 
ing  it   unnecessary   for    our    ground    troops 
to   invade    the    island,    and    saving   literally 
thousands  of  lives. 

In  1938,  with  Hitler  running  through 
Europe,  the  Munich  agreement  was  signed. 
Some  advocates  of  appeasement  had  been 
motivated  by  Hitler's  professed  intention  to 
expand  only  eastward,  but  much  of  the 
grotmds  for  acceptance  of  Czech  dismember- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  was  due  to  a  fear  of 
Germany's  well  advertised  bombers.  Gen. 
Henry  H.  Arnold,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  said  at  the  time:  "The  na- 
tion with  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world 
(Britain).  In  alliance  with  the  nation  hav- 
ing the  most  powerful  army  in  the  world 
(France),  capitulated  without  a  struggle  to 
Germany's  threat  of  invasion  and  unre- 
strained air  attacks."  Cna  two  most  power- 
ful  allies  began  their  struggle  for  survival 


At  this  point.  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roowvtlt.  In  a  historic  meeting  at  the  White 
House  on  September  28.  1988.  emphasiwd 
the  important  role  aiiix>wer  was  taking 
on  and  gave  the  Air  dorpe  the  go-ahead 
on  long-range  bombers.  When  war  was 
flnaUy  officially  declared  in  1939,  President 
Roosevelt  appealed  to  every  belligerent  gov- 
ernment that  under  no  circumstences  should 
there  be  any  bombing  of  clvlUana  In  un- 
fcwtifled  cities,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  same  rules  be  observed  by  all  bellig- 
erents. Except  for  the  quick  conquest  of 
Poland,  the  war  phrase  gave  some  hope  that 
the  air  weapon  would  remain  sheathed:  no 
one  then  realized,  I  guess,  that  the  United 
States  Itself  would  demonstrate  bombing  of 
cities  in  its  most  violent  form. 

I  know  this  has  been  a  very  lengthy  re- 
port concerning  the  role  aviation  has  played 
in  history:  but  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  you  because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  subject  and  the  complexity  of  the 
times.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  mistakes 
have  been  made  In  the  past  concerning  the 
role  of  airpower,  and  I  Just  thought  I'd  like 
to  take  a  shot  at  washing  our  dirty  linen. 
Needless  to  say,  I  hope  you  agree  with  my 
conclusions,  and  most  important,  that  you'll 
give  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  your  support  of  adeqiiate  alr- 
power. 

Please  don't  shut  your  eyes  to  the  prob- 
lem. Don't  forget  Pearl  Harbor.  Remem- 
ber, it  took  Pearl  Harbor  to  say  what  Billy 
Mitchell  had  been  saying  all  along— will  his- 
tory have  to  repeat  itself  to  wake  the  coun- 
try to  the  truth  of  General  LeMay's  convic- 
tions? Remember  what  happened  to  Billy 
Mitchell.  I  think  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
in  this  country  step  cautiously  by  accepting 
our  responsibilities  of  citizenship  now,  be- 
cause, as  you  can  see  from  this  report,  the 
alrpower  exponents  have  had  some  bitter 
experiences  to  contend  with  in  the  past. 

In  closing,  it  is  my  feeling  that  a  disserv- 
ice has  been  done  to  General  LeMay  by  the 
impxllcation  in  press  releases  that  he  has 
carried  his  convictions  concerning  the  future 
of  manned  systems  to  the  public  over  the 
heads  of  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the 
President.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  my  obser- 
vation Is  that  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  has 
acted  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  In  not  taking  this  serious 
problem  to  the  public.  Obviously  he  has, 
as  required  by  law.  expressed  his  views  to 
the  Congress  when  requested.  Too,  I'm  cer- 
tain he  must  have  made  his  views  equally 
well  known  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This,  of  course, 
he  has  a  moral  obligation  to  do.  Without 
question,  his  tenure  should  be  continued, 
because  his  advice  and  counsel  serve  a  most 
useful  and  patriotic  piirpose. 
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excellent  editorials  on  this  subl«»t  ♦v 
recently    appeared    In    the   PrSw?* 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin      ^"'^ 
There  being  no  objection  the  editftw  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theR^Z^ 
asfoUows:  "'ewtcou 

(From  the  Providence  Journal,  Dec.  12  ij*, 

A  State  Depabtmxnt  Studt  Goes  WbL^  ' 

One  BrTTEa  ^^" 

When  will  the  experts  learn  that  v™,  ^  , 

solve  the  problems  of  the  SUte  Deoart^^ 

by  simplifying  the  organization?       "^""ot 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  former 
Foreign  Service  officer,  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  recent  Herter 
report. 

In  my  own  day  I  felt  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  service  were  the  most  highly  in- 
telligent and  dedicated  young  men  of 
our  Nation.  On  my  recent  trip  abroad. 
I  was  again  impressed  by  the  high  cali- 
ber of  these  officers. 

While  I  agree  that  we  perhaps  need  to 
attract  a  growing  number  of  such  young 
men,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
panacea  Is  reorganization  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  academy. 

Evidently  the  Rhode  Island  press 
shares  my  doubts.  At  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  Into 
the  Record  what  I  consider  to  be  two 


Eight  years  ago.  Brown's  Dr  Hei»»  x. 
Wriston  headed  a  study  of  the  chaotic  dim 
matlc  service,  a  study  which  came  un  w^ 
among  other  things,  an  organlzatlomii.Vu 
proposal  few  Integrating  non-Foreiim  b«,'' 
ice  officers  into  the  career  Forelim  r-ZV" 
On  paper,  it  looked  fine.  "^rnct 

In  practice,  the  integration  process  ih.« 
tered  the  high  standards  and  morale  crftKl 
Foreign  Service  by  admitting  to  the  Mil/ 
tive  ranks  of  an  elite  corps  a  hodwnoSl" 
of  specialists,  technicians,  and  drones,  b^ 
of  whom  were  utterly  unfit  to  represenrthi! 
country  abroad  in  Jobs  to  which  their  n« 
rank  entitled  them.  "Wrlstonlaatioo"  uiT 
happily  became  a  bad  word  among  nrof.*' 
sionaia  of  the  Department. 

In  view  of  this  result,  which  is  well  known 
to  anyone  who  has  had  close  contact  with 
a  U.S.  diplomaUc  post  overseas,  it  l«  uton 
Ishlng  to  find  a  new  State  Department  ttudi 
going  Dr.  Wriston  one  better.  The  IsUm 
study  panel,  headed  by  former  SecretarTrt 
State  Christian  Herter.  calls  for  the  inteera 
tlon  of  all  civil  service  personnel  who^v 
for  State  into  the  Foreign  Service. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  would  rim. 
pllfy  the  organizational  problems  of  the  De 
partment,  as  would  other  recommendttloni 
put  forward  by  the  Herter  committee. 

But  organization  Is  not  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  Important  though  It  may  be.  The 
key  to  the  problem  of  improving  our  dipio- 
matlc  representation  abroad,  and  our  foreign 
policy  planning  at  home,  lies  in  recmitlM 
and  holding  men  of  exceptional  competence 
and  character,  -ndler  organization  does  not 
help  this  cause  and  even  may  stand  la  Its 
way. 

Before  he  goes  overboard  for  the  Hert« 
recommendations.  Secretary  of  State  Rnsk 
might  well  ponder  the  following  observation 
of  George  Kennan  made  in  Foreign  Aflaln 
magazine  in  commenting  on  the  WrUton  re- 
port: 

"Pew  elder  officers  could  fail  to  note  wltt 
a  certain  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  wherea* 
the  committee's  pamphlet  made  frequent 
reference  to  the  need  of  the  Service  for 
skills,  nowhere  did  it  speak  of  the  need  for 
people  as  people.  One  sensed  •  •  •  a  cer- 
tain military  'table  of  organization'  p«y. 
chology.  •  •  •  This  principle  may  be  appli- 
cable for  construction  work,  for  Industrial 
processes,  and  for  military  fimctions.  But 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  useful  In  the  work  of 
the  Foreign  Service,  where  what  is  Impor- 
tant and  decisive  in  99  cases  out  of  100  is  the 
totality  of  the  man  himself;  his  character, 
his  Judgment,  his  insight,  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  his  integrity,  his  adaptability,  hU 
capacity  for  human  sympathy  and  under- 
standing." 

This  kind  of  man  is  a  special  breed  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such,  even  U  it 
means  confounding  the  table  of  organiza- 
tion. People  are  still  the  paramount  prob- 
lem at  the  Department  of  State. 

(From     the     Providence    Evening    Bulletin, 
Dec.  21,  1962] 
The  Countrt  E>ois  Not  Need  a  Forbcn 

AfTAIIia    ACADKMT 

As  a  matter  of  pure  bureaucratic  logic, 
nothing  could  be  more  obvious: 

You  have  to  have  a  Naval  Academy  to 
train  sailors. 
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You  need  a  West  Point  to  train  soldiers. 
You  must  have  an  Air  Force  Academy  to 
turn  out  airmen. 

Why  not  a  Foreign  Affairs  Academy  for 
diplomats? 

President  Kennedy,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  advisory  panel,  has  annoiinced 
be  plans  to  put  that  proposition  to  Congress 
next  year. 

Why  not  a  Foreign   Service  Academy,  in- 
deed?   We  hope  the  Congress  tells  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy why  not  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Because  we  dont  need  it. 
Because  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
We  don't  need  a  Foreign  Affairs  Academy 
because,  unlike  the  military  sciences,  train- 
ing in   the  many  skills   that   go   into   the 
making  of  a  diplomat  Is  available  In  scores 
of  excellent  private  and  public  colleges  and 
universities    throughout     the     Nation — and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

A  new  Service  Academy  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  because  it  would  tend  to 
tighten  the  straltjacket  of  in-bred,  doctri- 
naire thinking  that  already  inhibits  our  dip- 
lomatic 8er\ice.  A  Federal  Academy  would 
indoctrinate  rather  than  educate. 

If  the  President  is  really  concerned  about 
the  incompetence  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel — as  he  should  be — there  are 
better  ways  to  solve  the  problem. 

More  opportunities  should  be  given  to 
bright  young  Foreign  Service  officers,  after 
a  few  years  of  experience  abroad,  to  return 
to  schools  at  home  or  abroad  for  advance 
work  in  the  fields  of  their  special  interest. 
More  time  should  be  allotted  to  in-service 
training,  especially  at  oversea  posts.  For  in- 
stance, tliere  has  been  for  many  years  an 
outstanding  orientation  course  in  New 
Delhi,  operated  Jointly  by  the  U.S.  technical 
mission  in  India  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Although  the  United  Nations  and  the  British 
High  Commission  in  Delhi  have  made  en- 
thusiastic use  of  this  course  to  help  their 
own  new  people  get  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  U.S.  Embassy  frequently  has 
been  reluctant  to  spare  personnel  for  the 
scant  2  weeks  the  course  requires. 

More  contacts  should  be  developed  between 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  scholars  in  the 
areas  of  their  special  interest. 

We  need  a  better  educated  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, but  a  Foreign  Service  Academy  is  not 
the  way  to  get  it. 
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WORLD  IMPACT  OP  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  E>e- 
cember  12  and  13.  1962.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  made  two  impor- 
tant policy  statements  In  Chicago  and  in 
Denver  in  which  he  outlined  the  world 
impact  and  full  Implications  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  policy. 

Because  these  are  major  addresses  and 
are  particularly  relevant  in  view  of  the 
President's  farm  message.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Farmehs  Si.mce  in  the  Wheat 
Referendum 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle 
L.  Freeman  before  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,   Denver   Hilton  Hotel. 
Denver,  Colo.,  December  18,  1962) 
I  am  here  today  for  three  reasons. 
First,  I  wanted  to  come  here  to  personally 
thank  the  members  and  leadership  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  for 
your  support  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1962 
with  Its  key  provision  for  a  two-price  certifi- 
cate  program   for   wheat. 
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Second.  I  want  to  emphaaise  something 
you  already  know — an  act  of  Ooogren  la  only 
the  first  step  required  to  put  the  two-price 
wheat  certificate  program  Into  action.  If 
this  new  program,  which  you  have  worked 
so  long  to  get.  Is  to  serve  the  wheat  fanner — 
it  must  be  approved  by  the  wheat  farmer  In 
a    referendum. 

Third.  I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can 
that  more  is  at  stake  in  the  coming  referen- 
dum than  the  future  prosperity  of  the  wheat 
farmer — Important  as  that  Is  to  all  of  us. 
The  sectu-ity  and  welfare  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  free  world  also  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  outcome. 

The  Wheat  Growers  Association  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  leadership  in  the  past  to 
Its  members  and,  through  them,  to  agri- 
culture. It  has  helped  to  secure  practical 
legislation — it  has  helped  to  acquaint  its 
members  and  other  farmers  with  the  vital 
role  which  foreign  markets  play  in  the 
strength  of  our  domestic  wheat  economy — 
and  ycu  have  helped  to  make  clear  that  the 
close,  working  partnership  between  the 
farmer  and  his  Government  is  the  keystone 
in  the  sxjccess  of  an  expanding  agriculture. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  any  greater  challenge 
has  come  to  this  organization  than  the  one 
you  will  have  next  year.  Opponents  of  farm 
legislation  are  fighting  your  wheat  program 
today  without  even  knowing  its  provisions 
and  without  knowing  what  wUl  happen  to 
the  individual  wheat  farmer  if  the  program  is 
approved  or  rejected  in  the  referendum.  It 
is  blind,  unreasoned  opix)sltion,  and  there- 
fore the  most  destructive. 

You  can  only  combat  it  with  the  Uuth — 
with  the  factual  Information  that  freemen 
must  have  if  they  are  to  make  the  decisions 
which  a  democratic  system  requires  of  them. 
I  firmly  believe  that  freemen,  provided  they 
are  fully  informed  a^  to  all  the  consequences 
of  alternative  choices,  will  make  the  right 
decision.  Our  task  today  Is  to  make  sure 
that  the  wheat  fanners  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  their  decision  in  the  wheat 
referendum. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
wheat  situation,  and  at  the  1964  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

Farmers  today  can  produce  more  wheat 
than  we  can  eat,  feed,  use  industrially,  mar- 
ket abroad,  or  even  give  away.  They  wUl  do 
this  for  many  years  even  at  very  low  prices 
Since  most  wheat-producing  areas  have  few 
good  alternative  crops. 

Yields  have  been  increasing,  and  may  soon 
increase  even  faster.  The  national  average 
was  16  bushels  per  acre  in  1955,  and  a  record 
26  bushels  in  1958.  We  can  now  expect  na- 
tional average  yields  around  25  bushels  per 
acre.  With  the  minimum  acreage  allotment 
of  the  old  law — 55  million  acres — crops  of 
1.3  to  14  billion  bvi&hels  were  expected.  Our 
commercial  markets  today  are  little  mere 
than  half  that  level — 700  million  bushels. 
Despite  food-for-i^ace  exports  which  have 
run  in  excess  of  400  million  bushels,  the 
wheat  surplus  was  sure  to  go  up  until  the 
old  law  was  changed. 

Lets  take  a  realistic  look  at  our  wheat 
markets — the  markets  you  have  helped  to 
build  and  to  hold  through  Western  Wheat 
Associates,  Great  Plains  Wheat,  and  other 
groups. 

Dollar  exports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour) 
have  ranged  from  100  to  200  mUlion  bushels 
in  the  last  5  years.  E^xports  of  wheat 
financed  under  special  programs  range  from 
215  up  to  400  million  bushels  in  those  years. 
Since  1957.  then  only  about  one-third  of  all 
exports  were  for  cash.  Nearly  80  percent  of 
Hard  Red  Winter  exports  and  two-thirds  of 
White  Wheat  expwrts  moved  through  the  food 
for  peace  program.  Prom  1960  to  1962.  60 
percent  of  all  Western  White  Wheat  pro- 
duced was  exported  under  the  food  for  peace 
program. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  costs 
of  the  wheat  program,  plus  all  export  costs 


uaodated  with  wheat,  have  been  at  much  as 

60  percent  of  the  value  of  wheat  production 
In  some  recent  jmn.  For  examiil*.  In  1959 
these  cocu  totated  $1  bUUoo.  or  60  percent 
of  the  value  ot  wheat  produetlan.  In  1960 
they  «n>re  $lJi  biuion.  or  4S  peraant.  Tet. 
farm  In^nme  fell  despite  thcae  •zpendltures! 
Farm  Income  can  be  Lncreaaed  and  coats  can 
be  reduced  only  by  redudxig  the  surplus  and 
by  buUdlng  dollar  markeu  where  they  do 
not  exist  today. 

But  for  years  action  on  a  wheat  program 
had  been  postponed.  It  aeemed  the  day 
worUd  never  come  when  runaway  production 
could  be  checlLed:  when  surpluses  could  be 
reduced;  when  farm  Income  could  be  built 
on  a  stronger  foundation. 

But  wheat  producers  have  always  thrived 
on  uncertainty;  you  have  always  lived  on 
hoi>e;   and  you  have  never  stopped  working. 

You  worked  for  the  domestic  parity  pro- 
gram in  the  isSCs.  and  developed  the  wheat 
stabilization  plan  In  i960 — looking  toward 
the  day  when  constructive  wheat  legislation 
would  be  considered  on  Its  merits  by  both 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

You  supported  the  1962  emergency  wheat 
programs  which  will  reduce  the  carryover 
this  year.  And  your  support  was  the  key 
factor  in  the  enactment  of  the  wheat  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1962 — the 
wheat  marketing  two-price  certificate  pro- 
g^ram. 

The  fact  that  a  start  was  made  In  reduc- 
ing the  surplus,  and  at  the  same  time  Im- 
proving farm  Income  In  1962  makes  the  1964 
program  even  more  important. 

By  April  15,  under  the  new  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Agricult\ire  m\ut  determine  how 
much  wheat  we  need  from  the  1964  crop 
and  what  acreage  will  be  needed  to  produce 
it. 

Before  the  middle  of  June,  producers  will 
decide  whether  to  adjust  their  production  to 
what  the  market  will  take  in  retimi  for  price 
supports,  or  whether  to  take  all  they  can 

produce  to  the  market — with  no  upper  limit 
on  wheat  production,  and  virtually  no  lower 
limit  on  wheat  prices. 

There  is  much  more  at  stake  here  than 
wheat  prices  alone.  However,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  direct  effect  of  the  wheat  program 
in  more  detail  before  going  into  the  broader 
Issues  Involved. 

The  first  discussions  on  the  wheat  program 
we  now  have  were  held  by  fanners  before 
scone  of  the  people  In  this  audience  were 
bom.  It  is  not  a  new  and  radical  program. 
This  tj-pe  of  program  originated  in  the  1920's. 
Congress  approved  the  domestic  parity  plan 
in  1956,  providing  a  marketing  certificate 
program  for  wheat  used  fc«-  food  In  this 
country. 

It  Is  the  soundest  approach  to  our  wheat 
situation  because  the  wheat  market  can  be 
divided  Into  two  main  parts— domestic  use 
and  exports.  All  of  the  various  two-price 
or  certificate  plans  which  have  been  proposed 
Involved  a  relatively  attractive  level  of  price 
support  for  the  amount  of  wheat  used  as 
food  in  the  United  States  with  lower  prices 
for  wheat  for  export. 

The  new  wheat  program  enacted  In  Sep- 
tember is  substantially  the  same  program  as 
was  approved  by  Congress  In  1956.  There 
have  been  some  changes  made,  particularly 
to  assure  price  supports  between  65  and  90 
percent  of  parity  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
crop  than  was  provided  in  the  1956  proposal. 
This  will  avoid  production  of  feed  grains  on 
acreages  diverted  from  wheat  as  happened 
under  past  wheat  programs.  But  except  for 
these  changes,  the  two-price  wheat  program 
Just  enacted  is  essentially  the  program  long 
under  discxission  by  wheat  producers. 

You  are  acquainted  with  all  the  ptxtduc- 
tion  adjustment  features  of  the  program. 
There  would  be  a  national  marketing  quota 
equal  to  total  requirements  for  wheat  (minus 
CCC  carryover  reduction) ,  a  national  acreage 
allotment  geared  to  the  national  marketing 
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quota;  farm  allotmentB  based  on  the  national 
allotment. 

A  voluntaiy  acreage  diversion  program  Is 
provided  to  supplement  any  reduction  from 
the  S6-mllllon-aare  allotment,  -nus  part  of 
the  program  has  been  generally  overlooked 

The  moat  Important  features  of  the  pro- 
gram to  farmers,  natxirally.  are  acreage  al- 
lotments and  price  supports.    Opponents  of 
the  program  have  already  pushed  the  panic 
button  on  both  acres  and  prices.     North  Da- 
koto  farmen  have  been   told,   for   example 
that  their  acreage  aUotment  may  be  reduced 
by  30  percent  from  1963.    This  Is  not  true 
The  facts  are  that  we  will  need  around  1,100 
million  bushels  of  wheat  In  19«4;  this  will 
require    some    44    mUUon    harvested    acres 
which  means  a  pUnted  acreage  substantially 
larger  than  that. 

I  can  assure  you  right  now  that  the  1964 
national  wheat  allotment  will  not  be  more 
than  10  or  IB  percent  below  the  1963  allot- 
ment. We  wlU  make  every  effort  to  eaqjand 
exports  so  that  your  farm  allotments  in  1964 
can  be  as  large  as  In  1962. 

And  we  are  going  to  use  the  voluntary 
acreage  diversion  program  provided  In  the 
law  to  the  maxlmiun  extent  possible  to  as- 
Bxxn  a  major  reduction  in  the  wheat  surplus 
In  1964.  ^ 

Payment  rates  wlU  be  consistent  with  our 
goal  of  strengthened  farm  Income,  the  con- 
tinued reduction  of  surpluses  to  a  reserve 
level  for  security  and  stabUlzatlon  needs  and 
the  commitment  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
rural  economy  to  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  for  all  of  the 
wheat  needed  for  food  In  this  country  and 
for  part  of  the  exports.  Farmers  who  plant 
within  their  acreage  allotment  can  market 
all  the  wheat  they  produce. 

Price  supports  for  certificate  wheat  will  be 
at  least  $3  per  bushel. 

Price  support  for  wheat  without  certificates 
will  be  around  $1.30  per  bushel.  There  Is 
no  basis  for  any  claim  that  wheat  prices 
WlU  be  90  cents  per  bushel  in  1964— if  the 
program  Is  In  effect. 

Under  supply  circumstances  as  they  were 
when  I  testified  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees last  spring.  1  would  plan  to  issue 
certificates  on  about  925  million  bushels  of 
wheat. 

While  the  amount  of  certificate  wheat  can- 
not be  determined  exactly  at  this  time  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  lion's  share  of  total 
production  will  be  covered  by  certificates 
providing  for  $2  wheat. 

Another  question  we  hear  quite  a  bit  Is 
this:  Will  the  substitution  clause  be  used- 
can  wheat  be  grown  as  a  feed  grain— in  place 
of  barley  or  sorghum?  We  don't  have  a  feed 
grain  program  for  1964,  but  we  hope  to 
get  one.  We  feel  the  success  of  the  feed  grain 
programs  In  the  past  2  years  merits  their 
continuation.  U  we  do  have  a  feed  grain 
acreage  diversion  program,  we  most  cer- 
tainly intend  to  have  a  substitution  provi- 
sion so  that  wheat  producers  can  use  their 
feed  grain  acres  for  wheat  and  vice  versa. 

Producers  in  the  wheat  States  also  have 
long  wanted  to  end  the  15-acre  exemption. 
As  you  know,  the  new  law  does  Just  that 
The  15-acre  producers  can  elect  to  partici- 
pate, vote  and  use  the  program.  But  they 
no  longer  will  be  carried  by  the  producer 
whose  main  income  Is  derived  from  growing 
Wheat. 

In  totol.  this  is  a  program  which  Is  de- 
signed epeclflcally  for  the  wheat  producer 
It  carries  the  (^portunity  for  fair  income 
for  the  grower,  because  it  assure*  him  of  a 
fair  price  for  his  crop,  it  will  permit  a 
steady  reduction  of  the  carryover  and  should 
bring  stocks  down  to  reserve  levels  In  8  or  4 
years. 

It  Is  the  farmer's  program  because  it  wUl 
work  to  his  benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of  us 
all.  if  he  want*  It  to.    if  the  farmer  does 
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not  want  It  to  succeed.  It  will  fall  and  with 
It  many  other  things  as  well. 
^  ^3fw*^"  remaining  I  want  to  discuss 
f^w,  J?T;  ^*  "•  '•*'™  *>rtefly  to  the 
^  f^  1  ^  "^"t^  "^  ^*  beginning  of  my 
talk— to  the  stake  the  entire  free  world 
has  in  the  coming  referendum 

There  actually  are  two  evente  related  to 
wheat  that  will  occur  next  year  which  will 
have  a  crucial  effect  on  the  welfare  of  people 
here  and  In  Europe  and  on  the  strength  of 
the  free  world. 

Both  seem  distantly  related,  but  In  fact  are 
tied  closely  together.  One  is  the  setting  of 
the  common  agricultural  price  for  wheat  In 
the  European  Economic  Community  (Com- 
mon Market)  and  the  other  is  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum here  In  this  country. 

In  Europe,  the  Common  Market  will  decide 
whether  the  price  of  wheat  within  the  mem- 
ber nations  will  be  set  at  a  high  or  moderate 
level.  In  the  United  States,  wheat  farmers 
win  approve  or  reject  In  a  referendum  the 
new  wheat  program. 

A  high  Internal  price  for  wheat  in  the 
Common  Market,  or  the  rejection  of  the 
wheat  referendum  In  thU  country  would 
have  the  same  effect— a  major  disruption  in 
world  trade  patterns,  and  in  the  free  world 
economy. 

A  moderate  internal  price,  or  the  approval 
of  the  wheat  referendum,  could  encourage 
a  further  acceleration  In  the  expanding  level 
of  free  world  trade  and  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  free  world. 

In  other  words,  the  decisions  which  free- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  make 
are  the  Intimate  and  direct  concern  to  all 
of  us— whether  we  are  farmers,  bankers,  bak- 
ers, or  mechanics,  and  whether  we  live  in 
Colorado.  Kansas,  Belgium,  or  Prance. 

I  believe  I  can  make  this  clearer  by  re- 
counting my  recent  experience  in  Paris 
where  It  was  my  privilege  to  present  a  major 
foreign  policy  speech  before  the  agriculture 
ministers  of  the  countries  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development. 

I  stressed  the  Interdependence  of  the  West- 
ern Alliance  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
nations  and  groupings  of  nations  to  formu- 
late their  agricultural  policies  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  International  trade 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  fair  com- 
petition. 

In  particular.  I  laid  before  my  European 
colleagues  our  concern  about  the  emerRlne 
agricultural  policies  of  the  EEC  and  our  de- 
sire to  see  grain  support  prices  fixed  at 
moderate  levels. 

We  are  sharply  troubled  by  the  mounting 
evidence  that  the  EEC  Is  leaning  toward  a 
highly  protectionist.  Inward-looking  trade 
restrictive  policy.  It  Is  moving  to  apply 
variable  levies  on  Imports  of  grains,  poultry 
and  other  commodities  that  compete  with 
Its  own  production. 

Variable  levies  are  simply  a  device  for 
preventing  any  Imports  from  coming  in  be- 
low domestic  support  prices.  These  levies 
and  minimum  import  prices,  combined  with 
a  high  level  of  internal  target  prices,  serve 
to  give  domestic  producers  within  the  EEC 
unlimited  protection.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  seriousness  of  this  situation 

Wheat  support  prices  in  Prance  are  now 
about  $2.15  a  bushel.  German  farmers  get 
over  $3  a  bushel  and.  I  might  add,  these 
prices  are  for  a  quality  of  wheat  that  in 
world  markets  brings  30  to  40  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  our  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 

If  French  prices  move  up  to  near  the  Ger- 
man level,  probably  6  million  additional  acres 
would  go  into  production  in  Prance.  French 
output  could  supply  nearly  all  the  Common 
Market  needs,  and  leave  a  surplus  which 
could  only  move  Into  international  trade  at 
cutthroat  prices.  We  don't  think  this  would 
be  fair  or  Just  or  reasonable  to  us  and  to  the 
free  world. 
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I  made  It  clear  that  I  was  not  obl«.H«« 
the  Common  Market  adoptlnir  a  ^^»« 
agricultural  policy  or  developing  f^S** 
Integrated  market  like  we  have  in  ui  J^ 
try— I  simply  said  this  should  notil^- 
at  the  expense  of  farmers  in  other  ^i^ 
countries.  In  making  their  decision  ^^^ 
level  of  grain  support  prices,  I^kS^t^"^"** 
keep^ln  mind  their  international  r^. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  throw  brick.  .. 
other  peoples'  houses,  we  must  accord  uLl' 
the  same  right.  And  before  the  brlctoi  « 
coming  our  way  we  need  to  stop  an"J?^ 
we  are  living  in  a  glass  house,  if  we V,^ 
others  to  act  responsibly  when  it  coi^T 
setting  agricultural  policies,  we  mW^„ 
tinue  to  do  so  ourselves.  ^^  "*• 

That   is  why   the  outcome  of  the  wh.., 
referendum  is  so  Intertwined  with  ourT 
ternatlonal  trade  policy.     If  the  referend^ 
^turned   down   we   will   have   utter  cW 
There  will  be  no  marketing  quotas  no  5^ 
ketlng  certificates,  no  conservation  pam^' 
Under  law,  price  support  would  be  aWSS 
at  50  percent   of  parity  only  to  thosT^! 
comply  with  theu-   1964  acreage  allo^eS 
The  International  effects  of  runaway  wh«. 
production    would    be    the    same    as   i7  t^ 
Common  Market  adopts  a  high  wheat  .un- 
port  price  near  the  German  level     A  ruth 
less  price-cutting  competition  would  devei™," 
among  major  grain  exporters.     Marlcet  om 
lets  at  the  lower  price,  rather  than  expaM 
ing.  would   likely  shrink  as  other  countriL 
adopt  measures  to  protect  their  own  erowen 
The  Congress  has  Just  given  the  President 
new  authority  to  negotiate  tariff  reductloai 
We  intend  to  use  this  authority  to  Unnrovi. 
access  to  world  markets  for  our  agricultural 
mS^'  ^"^  particularly  to  the  Common 

Other   countries  are   not  likely  to  be  In 
cllned  to  lower  their  barriers  to  our  aRrlcul 
tural  exports  If  they  think  we  are  threaten-" 
Ing  world  prices  by  unrestricted  producUon 
We  Intend  to  keep  agriculture  and  indug. 
try  in  one  package  In  trade  negotiation-it 
Is  our  best  chance  to  get  access  to  export 
markets.     If  our  negotiators  are  not  backed 
by  a  farm  policy  that  takes  Into  account  our 
International     responsibUltles,     then     their 
bargaining  position  will  be  greatly  weakened 
On  the  outcome  of  the  wheat  referendum 
thus  rides  not  only  the  question  of  a  domes- 
tic  wheat   program  with  fair  prices   to  the 
farmer,  but  also  critical  questions  of  foreign 
markets  and  the  strength  of  the  free  world 
We  owe  it   then  to   the   wheat   farmer  to 
make    sure    he    has    all    the    facts-that 
he  knows  how  the  program  will  affect  him 
when  he  votes.    Together  we  can  make  sure 
that  he  has  all  possible  Information  so  that 
his  vote  can  be  the  result  of  fact,  not  fiction 
of  careful  study  and  thought. 
It  will  be  an  Important  vote.    Each  wheat 

farmer  will  be  deciding  between  $2  wheat 
and  »I  wheat,  but  he  also  will  be  Influencing 
the  future  course  of  the  free  world. 

There  are  not  many  times  when  any  person 
by  one  individual  act,  can  have  so  decisive 
an  effect  on  the  course  of  world  events.  Be- 
cause the  coming  referendum  Is  one  of  those 
times.  It  places  great  responsibility  on  each 
of  us — on  you  and  me  to  provide  full  and 
adequate  information— and  on  the  farmer 
to  consider  and  understand  all  Implications 
of  his  decision. 

For  years  the  American  farmer  has  led 
the  world  in  showing  how  agriculture  can 
provide  food  and  fiber  at  lower  and  lower 
real  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  challenge 
the  American  farmer  has  today  Is  to  main- 
tain his  world  leadership  by  demonstrating 
that  mature  agricultural  economy  also  can 
assure  the  farmer  a  level  of  Income  com- 
parable to  the  nonfarmer. 

This  is  the  challenge,  and  I  believe  the 
wheat  farmer  will  meet  it  as  he  has  alwan 
done. 


1963 
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AK  AoaictJi-TuaAi.   Polict  roa  Todat's 

WOKLD 

(Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.   Freeman.   Agri- 
cultural Policy  Forum,  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,      Palmer      House,      Chicago.      111., 
Wednesday.  December  12) 
I  regard  this  occasion  as  both  a  privilege 
and  an  opportunity.    This  forum,  sponsored 
bv  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  reflects  your 
s  ncere  concern  about  our  national  agricul- 
tural policy,  and  represents  a  constructive 
approach  to  an  evaluation  of  many  varying 
opinions  about  how  to  solve  a  major  prob- 
lem.   I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  these  discussions,  as  I  appre- 
cUte    your    cooperation    in    our    efforts    to 
itrengthen  the  Nation's  free  farm  economy 
by  achieving  the  kind  of  national  agricul- 
tural policy  that  can  best  serve  our  needs  In 
the  world  of  today. 

Such  a  policy  must  be  directed  toward 
basic  goals. 

It  must  assure  a  continued  abundance,  at 
{air  and  stable  prices,  of  food  and  fiber.  In- 
cluding reserves  adequate  to  meet  any  fore- 
(Mable  emergency,  wtiUe  It  avoids  the  waste 
t]^  results  from  production  of  more  than 
ifecan  use. 

It  must  do  this  within  a  framework  that 
vlll  assure  the  efficient  family  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  Income,  without 
exploitation  of  either  the  taxpayer  or  the 
eonsiuner;  and  at  the  sanae  time  It  must  seek 
to  solve  the  very  different  Income  problem  on 
submarglnal  land  and  in  depressed  rural 
areas,  where  not  even  100-percent  parity 
prices  would   bring  a  decent  Income. 

The  problem  of  adequate  Income  In  rural 
America  has  these  two  aspects.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  Is  the  low  Income  that  results 
from  chronic  overproduction  and  the  Inabil- 
ity of  the  market  to  absorb  at  a  fair  price 
all  that  our  efficient  farms  can  easily  pro- 
duce. On  the  other,  there  Is  the  rural  poverty 
which  can  be  met  effectively  only  by  educa- 
tional and  sociological  as  well  as  economic 
measures.  To  meet  this  problem  we  have 
launched  our  rural  areas  development  pro- 
gram dlrectd  toward  the  best  use  of  both 
natural  and  human  resources  In  rural 
America. 

Under  this  RAD  program  we  are  developing 
nonagrlcultural  employment  opportunities 
lor  people,  and  offering  help  to  them  In 
qualifying  for  such  opportunities.  We  are 
encovu-aglng  Improved  use  of  land,  perhaps 
for  grazing  or  for  tree  farming,  or  for  the 

development  of  recreational  facilities  to  meet 
one  of  the  greatest  scarcities  that  face  our 
Increasingly  urban  population  today  and  in 
the  years  ahead,  thus  benefiting  country 
and  city  dwellers  alike.  Thus  our  policy  is 
directed — not  toward  the  idling  of  land — but 
lt(  Wisest  and  best  use. 

Efforts  to  increase  nonagrlcultural  Income 
In  rural  America  must  work  hand  In  hand 
with  programs  to  Improve  farm  prices  and 
agricultural  Income.  Progress  on  both  must 
be  made  If  we  are  to  reach  our  goals. 

Finally,  as  our  agriculttiral  program  makes 
Its  contribution  to  a  sound  overall  domestic 
economy.  It  must  seek  to  promote  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  our  agricultural  productivity  to 
promote  progress  and  freedom  In  the  wo^ld. 

These  are  goals  we  seek  to  achieve.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  achieve  these  goals  if  we 
will  do  three  things. 

First.  We  must  face,  honestly  and  real- 
istically, the  tremendous  changes  that  the 
technological  revolution  has  brought  about 
In  agriculture;  and  we  must  therefore  gear 
our  agricultural  policies  to  the  new  economy 
of  abundance  that  is  both  a  great  problem 
and  a  great  hoi>e  for  the  years  ahead. 

Second.  We  must  formulate  our  agricul- 
tural policies  and  programs  not  only  In  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation  but  also  in  terms  of  our  relationships 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  under  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  In  the  world  today. 


Third.  We  must  seek  to  achieve  the  degree 
of  public  understanding  that  is  essential  for 
the  enactment  of  such  policies  and  pro- 
grams, by  avoiding  stereotyped  thinking 
based  on  conditions  of  the  past  and  the  kind 
of  controversy  that  is  based  on  cliches, 
prejudices,  and  terminologies  alien  to  Amer- 
ican thought  and  experience.  We  must  clear 
away  the  cloudy  semantics  that  have  caused 
so  much  confusion  In  the  public  nUnd  about 
agriculture,  and  speak  with  honesty,  clarity, 
and  precision. 

Far  too  few  Americans  realize  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  scientific  and  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture.  Millions  of 
farmers,  spurred  by  the  Incentive  and  pride 
of  ownership  inherent  In  the  American  fam- 
ily farm  economy,  have  applied  new  discov- 
eries and  new  methods  to  their  own  opera- 
tions so  successfully  that  the  increase  in 
pnxluctlvlty  in  agriculture  far  overshadows 
Increases  in  other  major  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. During  the  1950"s  output  per  man- 
hour  In  agriculture  Increased  more  than 
three  times  as  fast  as  it  did  In  nonagricul- 
tviral  industries.  It  seems  ironic  that,  at  a 
time  when  economic  growth  and  increased 
productivity  are  regarded  as  nixajor  goals,  the 
segment  of  our  economy  that  has  in- 
creased its  productivity  the  most — the 
American  farm — receives  the  least  reward  in 
terms  of  Income. 

This  scientific  and  technological  revolu- 
tion has  not  ended — In  fact.  It  has  only  Just 
begun,  and  Is  gaining  speed. 

The  following  flgiu-es  demonstrate  the  rate 
of  acceleration  of  Increasing  productivity. 
In  1900,  37  percent  of  our  labor  force  was  In 
agriculture.  In  1960,  only  8.6  percent.  A 
century  ago  one  worker  on  the  farm  supplied 
less  than  five  persons — hardly  more  than  his 
own  family.  It  took  nearly  80  years  for  that 
number  to  double,  to  more  than  10  persons 
in  1940.  In  the  decade  of  the  forties,  in- 
cluding the  war  years,  the  number  rose  to 
14U,.  But  the  acceleration  in  the  fifties  was 
so  great  the  number  is  now  27.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase. 

We  have  truly,  here  In  America,  reached 
an  age  of  abundance  In  agriculture.  But 
since  we  have  not  adapted  our  policies  and 
programs  to  this  new  age  of  abundance  we 
have  tended  to  regard  It  as  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  We  have  been  hindered  In 
o\ir  efforts  to  make  the  best  use  of  that 
abundance  by  concepts  no  longer  valid  be- 
cause they  barken  back  to  an  age  of  scarcity. 

The  fundamental  fact  that  we  must  recog- 
nize Is  that  American  agriculture  Is  produc- 
ing more  than  we  can  use.  The  demand  for 
food  is  Inelastic.  If  your  Income  doubles,  you 
may  buy  twice  as  many  clothes,  twice  as 
many  cars,  or  twice  as  many  TV  sets.  But 
you  can't  eat  twice  as  much  food. 

Even  a  small  surplus  of  food  drives  prices 

down.  History  shows  that  lower  prices  tend 
to  cause  the  farmer  to  raise  still  more.  Most 
of  his  expenses  are  fixed.  In  the  absence  of 
effective  programs,  the  only  way  he  sees  to 
counteract  lower  prices  Is  to  produce  and 
sell  more.    Acting  alone,  the  farmer  has  no 

other  choice. 

How,  then,  can  we  gear  our  agricultural 
policies  to  manage  this  abundance? 

We  cannot  do  It  by  reverting  to  a  policy  of 
laissez  falre,  abandoning  nil  farm  programs 
and  allowing  the  so-called  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  to  determine  production  and 
prices  of  farm  products. 

Independent  and  authoritative  studies 
agree  that  if  we  were  to  follow  such  a  policy 
today  the  drop  in  farm  income  and  farm 
prices — including  those  of  nonsupported 
conunoditles  such  as  livestock  and  poultry, 
as  well  as  those  of  grain — would  be  so  sharp 
as  to  be  disastrously  destructive  of  our  farm 
economy  and  our  smalltown  business. 

Under  such  a  price  squeeze  millions  of 
fanners  would  be  forced  to  q\ilt.  Sfflcient  as 
they  might  be.  they  would  lack  the  financial 
strength  to  survive.    Now,  maybe,  under  our 


new  technology  we  do  not  need  even  as  many 
farms  as  we  have  today.  Obvioiuly  the 
trend  is  toward  fewer  and  larger  farms. 
But  we  cannot  allow  machines  to  displace 
men  without  providing  those  men  with  the 
opportunity  to  find  and  qualify  for  other 
employment. 

We  cannot  suddenly  tell  the  small,  inde- 
pendent businesses  on  Main  Street  that  they 
might  as  well  close  down.  We  cannot 
allow  the  family  farms  of  this  Nation  to  be 
put  through  such  a  wringer  that  the  farm 
economy  would  be  totally  unrecognizable. 

Proposals  to  use  a  drastic  drop  in  farm 
prices  to  hasten  the  migration  of  farmers  out 
of  agriculture,  and  to  temper  the  Ikardship 
caused  by  this  process  by  training  them  for 
new  Jobs,  forget  that  most  of  the  farmers  are 
over  45  years  of  age,  when  It  is  hard  for  even 
the  experienced  and  trained  to  find  jobs. 
The  problem  of  mral  poverty  would  in  part 
be  transferred  to  urban  areas,  where  an  Influx 
of  farmers  forced  off  their  farms  would  add 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  put  an 
additional  obstacle  In  the  path  of  economic 
growth . 

Even  at  this  cost,  the  abandonment  of 
farm  programs  and  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  surplus  by  suddenly  and  sharply 
cutting  down  the  number  of  farmers  could 
not  provide  a  permanent  solution.  Even  if 
production  were  lowered  for  a  while,  the 
continued  trend  of  increasing  productivity 
would  soon  bring  about  a  new  cycle  of  over- 
production, particularly  In  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  on  ovir  millions  of  fertile  acres  that 
can  be  cultivated  by  fewer  and  fewer  men. 
In  the  case  of  many  other  conunoditles. 
financially  powerful  interests  could  promote 
vertical  integration  and  contract  farming, 
thus  controlling  production  and  limiting 
supplies  to  quantities  that  would  bring  a 
profit.  This  would  be  supply  control  by 
private  interests  and  confumers  as  well  as 
farmers  would  suffer. 

Analyses  of  all  such  proposals  serve  to 
confirm  our  position:  that  an  agricultural 
policy  for  today's  world  must  be  based  on 
the  principle  of  supply  management,  where- 
by agriculture  would  be  provided  with  a 
means  of  doing,  through  government,  what 
most  Industry  does  for  Itself  when  it  adjusts 
production  to  the  amount  it  can  sell  for  a 
profit. 

Supply  management  is  neither  new  nor 
revolutionary,  even  though  some  have  tried 
to  portray  It  as  un-American  or  even  sinful. 
Supply  management  programs  have  worked 
successfully  for  decades  for  such  commodi- 
ties as  tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  rice. 
Supply  management  programs,  as  applied  by 
this  administration  during  the  past  2  years 
to  wheat  and  feed  grains,  have  succeeded  In 
decreasing  our  stockpiles — by  160  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  28  million  tons  of  feed 
grains — while  farm  income  has  been  In- 
creased more  than  10  percent. 

Let  me  make  two  points  perfectly  clear 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  supply  man- 
agement programs. 

First.  Supply  management  is  the  effective 

adjustment  of  supplies  to  needs  at  fair 
prices.  It  may  be  accomplished  either  by 
voluntary  means,  or  by  programs  that  be- 
come mandatory  after  they  have  been  voted 
on  and  accepted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  farmers. 

But  they  must  be  effective. 

All  of  us  prefer  voluntary  programs  where 
they  can  be  effective  and  where  their  cost 
can  be  kept  within  acceptable  bounds.  The 
voluntary  feed  grain  programs  of  the  past  2 
years  had  to  deal  with  accumulated  stock- 
piles of  monumental  proportions,  and  re- 
quired high  Government  expenditxires,  but 
they  have  been  even  more  successful  than  we 
had  hoped  In  reducing  those  stockpiles.  Con- 
sequently, with  reserves  beginning  to  ap- 
proach amoiuits  needed  for  eeetirity,  our 
problem  is  different  today.  If  the  1963  pro- 
gram can  meet  with  equal  success  without 
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undue  cost  to  tbe  national  budget  the  case 
for  supply  management  of  feed  grains  by 
voluntary  means  will  be  substantially 
strengthened. 

The  1964  wheat  program  illustrates  anoth- 
er Important  approach  to  supply  manage- 
ment. ICost  of  the  featvires  of  that  pro- 
gram that  affect  farmers  directly  are  familiar. 
There  will  be  a  national  marketing  quota, 
announced  before  April  16.  19«3,  which  pres- 
ent estimates  place  at  about  1,100  million 
bushels.  There  will  be  a  national  acreage 
allotment.  Farm  allotments  will  be  handled 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now 
handled  and  will  be  as  large  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  national  allotment.  A 
voluntary  acreage  diversion  program,  with 
payments  for  3  years,  is  provided  in  the  law. 
The  grain  trade,  however,  is  most  inter- 
ested In  the  price  support  or  marketing 
certificate  features  of  the  new  program. 

Instead  of  a  price-support  loan  between 
65  and  90  percent  of  parity  on  all  wheat, 
producers  will  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  a  specified  number  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
equal  In  the  first  year  to  about  86  percent 
of  the  normal  production  on  the  acretige 
allotment.  Any  additional  wheat  produced 
will  be  seeded,  fed,  or  marketed  at  a  price 
related  to  Its  feed  value  or  to  the  world 
price  of  wheat.  There  is  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  wheat  eligible  for  the  higher  price 
support,  and  a  lower  price  support  is  pro- 
vided for  any  other  wheat  produced. 

Farmers  will  market  their  certificate 
wheat,  or  place  it  under  loan,  in  much  the 
same  way  they  now  market  wheat  which 
Is  eligible  for  price  support.  It  is  expected 
that  once  wheat  ts  in  trade  channels,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  marketed  without  regard  to 
certificates. 

The  Department  began  consultations  with 
the  grain  Industry  on  the  rules  of  the  game 
nearly  a  year  ago.  One  such  conference  was 
held  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  These 
discussions  will  continue.  Early  next  year 
extensive  discussions  with  the  grain  indiis- 
try  will  be  held  to  lay  out  our  tentative 
plans  tor  the  program  prior  to  aiuiounce- 
ment  of  the  regulations.  We  will  make  the 
administration  of  the  certificates  as  simple 
as  possible.  We  hope  to  announce  the  major 
program  details  affecting  both  farmers  and 
the  grain  trade  well  ahead  of  the  referendum 
to  be  held  late  next  spring. 

When  approved  by  farmers  in  the  refer- 
endum, this  program  will:  (1)  Remove  the 
remaining  wheat  surplus  within  a  few  years; 
(2)  provide  adequate  supplies  of  all  classes 
of  wheat  through  fiexlble  allotments,  and  if 
a  feed  grain  program  is  in  effect,  by  making 
It  possible  to  produce  wheat  on  feed  grain 
acreages  In  place  of  other  feed  grains;  (3) 
provide  a  new  flexibility  to  wheat  markets  by 
making  it  possible  for  wheat  to  be  traded 
near  world  and  feed  value  prices;  (4)  main- 
tain farm  income;  and  (6)  reduce  Govern- 
ment costs. 

If  the  program  Is  not  approved  in  the 
referendimi,  it  will  be  disastrous  for  the 
great  majority  of  farmers,  and  will  lead  to 
chaos  In  both  domestic  and  world  markets. 
Supply  management  is  thus  tied  to  both 
domestic  and  world  problems. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  supply  management  Is  that  it  works 
both  ways — up  as  well  as  down.  It  Is  di- 
rected toward  adjiistment  of  supply  to  meet 

needs.  It  can  be  used  to  expand  production 
to  meet  increased  needs  as  well  as  to  reduce 
production  to  avoid  surpluses.  It  not  only 
can  be  so  used — It  has  been  used  for  this 
piupose. 

Soybeans  provide  a  good  iUustratlon.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  1961  crop  year,  stocks 
of  soybeans  were  being  reduced.  Only  some 
6  million  bushels  were  In  storage,  roughly 
1  percent  of  the  Nation's  annual  require- 
ments. There  was  considerable  speculation, 
which  pushed  market  prices  to  as  high  as 
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$3.50  a  bxishel,  conslderaUy  above  the  1960 
support  price  of  91. 85,  but  Uttle  of  this  in- 
flated price  reached  the  farmer;  and  we  were 
losing  foreign  markets  and  dollar  sales  at  a 
time  when  a  higher  level  of  exports  would 
have  helped  reduce  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

At  the  time  this  short  supply  was  develop- 
ing In  soybeans,  we  were  adding  about  360 
million  bushels  of  feed  grains  to  an  already 
heavy  surplus.  This  grain  was  being  pro- 
duced on  land  that  could  be  used  for  soy- 
beans. In  February  1961,  I  Increased  the 
support  for  the  1961  crop  of  soybeans  to  $2.30 
a  bushel,  for  the  purpose  of  both  increasing 
farm  income  and  to  divert  land  from  the 
production  of  feed  grains  to  soybeEins. 

This  action  was  bitterly  criticized.  I  wtis 
Charged  with  creating  a  surplus  and  with 
choking  off  exports  because  of  higher  prices. 
But  the  results  have  effectively  Justified  this 
action.  Fanners  received  higher  prices  for  a 
greater  volume,  so  that  farm  income  from 
soybeans  was  $400  million  higher  than  in 
1960.  Exports  of  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and 
soybean  meal  rose  to  record  levels,  and  do- 
mestic use  of  soybeans  reached  a  new  high. 
Carryover  reserve  stocks  into  the  1962  crop 
year  were  brought  up  to  between  55  and  60 
million  b\iBhels — about  1  month's  supply, 
and  we  expect  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent season  to  be  at  about  the  same  level. 
This  means  that  the  entire  1962  crop  will  go 
to  market. 

Thus  the  soybean  program  in  1961  and 
1962  increased  production  of  a  commodity 
In  short  supply;  provided  a  more  adequate 
reserve  of  a  vital  product;  Increased  Income 
to  farmers;  expanded  foreign  markets  to 
earn  more  trade  dollars;  and  contributed  to 
a  reduction  of  surpluses  of  feed  grains. 

This  is  supply  management  in  the  positive 
sense. 

Another  positive  aspect  of  supply  manage- 
ment is  that  it  is  directed  toward  total  need. 
A  part  of  our  total  need  for  food  and  fiber  in 
today's  world  is  that  for  adequate  reserves  to 
meet  any  emergency.  Since  the  time  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt  prudent  leaders  have  been 
concerned  with  reserves  sufllcient  to  survive 
lean  years  that  might  result  from  the  va- 
garies of  nature.  But,  today,  emergency  re- 
serves must  also  be  designed  to  meet  special 
needs  that  would  result  from  a  Korea-type 
war,  and  also  the  even  more  crucial  and  com- 
plicated needs  that  would  result  from  a  nu- 
clear attack.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
people  of  this  Nation  were  thinking  of  such 
needs  most  seriously.  Certainly  it  would  be 
gross  negligence  for  a  nation  with  adequate 
supplies  to  fail  to  provide  sufllcient  reserves, 
stored  under  such  conditions  as  would  be 
most  useful,  in  readiness  for  any  eventuality. 
This  Is  a  part  of  supply  management  that  Is 

essential  for  defense,  and  its  coet  should  be 
Chargeable,  not  to  agriculture,  but  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when 
supply  management  programs  become  truly 
effective  Government  operations  in  handling 
commodities  can  diminish.  The  deadening 
burden  of  stored  surpluses  and  of  annual 
surplus  production  will  be  lifted.  Once  sur- 
plus stocks  are  removed,  and  effective  supply 
management  programs  make  large  annual 
conunodlty  acquisitions  unnecessary,  CCC 
merchandising  activity  will  decline.  Our 
goal,  therefore.  Is  progress  toward  an  agrl- 
c\iltiu-al  economy  sufficiently  balanced  so 
that  the  role  of  Government  programs  and 
payments  will  progressively  diminish,  yet  be 
sufficiently  productive  and  flexible  so  that  we 
can  meet  any  needs  that  may  arise. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  necessity 
for  formulating  our  agricultural  policies  and 
programs,  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation,  but  also  In 
terms  of  our  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

International  relations  today  affect  every 
aspect  of   our   economy — and  of   oiir  lives. 


The  United  States  is  conunitted  to  a  noli 
of  expanding  world  trade.     It  u  ded^tS 
to  economic  and  political  policies  thatwn 
strengthen  the  free  world.    Every  doa^ 
program  U  affected  by  these  facts 

The   United   States   Is   the   world's  lartr 
exporter  of  food  and  agricultural  product!!* 
currently  at  the  peak  rate  of  more  than  lii 
billion  a  year.    Of  this  amount,  we  sellabom 
$3 '/a   billion  as  commercial  exports,  and  o! 
remainder    we  make    available   on  generm 
terms  to  less  developed  countries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  agrlcul 
tural  exports  are  of  utmost  importance  nflt 
only  to  our  farm  economy  but  to  our  ov'er^i 
economic  position  and  our  balance  of  i^ 
ments.  It  is  Important  to  us  that  we  expcfft 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  deficit  thatu 
incurred  primarily  in  the  discharge  of  our 
security  and  assistance  commitments  around 
the  world. 

Among  the  most  hopeful  and  encouragino 
developments  since  World  War  II  have  been 
the  reconstruction  of  Western  E\irope  to 
which  our  Marshall  plan  contributed  lo 
much,  and  the  development  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  Through  the  Com- 
mon Market  it  is  hoped  that  the  free  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  may  further  Increaae 
both  their  economic  and  political  strength 
and  the  United  States  is  eager  to  contribute 
to  that  end.  But  we  are  seriously  concerned 
about  Increasing  evidence  that  the  EKJ  U 
leaning  toward  a  highly  protectionist,  trade 
restrictive  policy  where  agriculture  Is  con- 
cerned. 

For  American  agriculture,  such  a  trend  \i 
especially  critical.  Each  year  the  United 
States  exports  $1.7  billion  of  agricultural 
conxmodlties  to  Europe,  more  than  a  billion 
of  which  goes  to  the  six  Conunon  Market 
countries.  These  six  bought  about  30  per- 
cent of  our  commercial  wheat  exports,  and 
nearly  half  of  our  commercial  exports  of 
feed  grains.  And  If  the  United  Kingdom 
Joins  the  Common  Market.  It  will  account  for 
an  even  greater  share.  This  is  why  1  have 
given  so  much  attention,  for  over  a  year— 
but  particularly  in  recent  weeks,  to  efforts 
by  our  Govermnent  to  combat  the  protec- 
tionist trend  in  the  Common  Market. 

The  problem  for  American  agriculture 
arises  as  the  EEC  develops  its  common  agri- 
cultural policy.  France  now  supports  wheat 
at  about  $2.15  a  bushel:  Germany  supporti 
it  at  more  than  $3  a  bushel,  and  these  price* 
are  for  a  quality  of  wheat  that  brlnga  30  or 
40  cents  a  bushel  less,  on  world  market*, 
than  our  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat.  If  the 
common  agricultural  policy  of  the  EEC 
should  settle  at  a  price  close  to  the  Oennan 
level,  and  offer  such  high  prices  to  French 
fanners,  the  French  would  probably  put  6 
million  additional  acres  Into  wheat.    They 

could  then  supply  nearly  all  Common  Mar- 
ket needs,  and  create  a  surplus  that  would 
press  toward  dumping  and  consequent  chaoe 
In  world  markets. 

The  EEC  Is  moving  to  apply  variable  levle* 
on  grains,  poultry  and  other  commodities 

to  effectively  prevent  any  Imports  coming  In 
at  less  than  domestic  Bupp>ort  prices.  If 
these  target  prices  should  be  established  at 
unreasonably  high  levels  the  result  will  be 
a  substitution  of  uneconomic  production 
within  the  EEC  for  Imports.  It  Is  thus  criti- 
cally important  to  us  that  these  prices 
should  be  set  at  moderate  levels.  If  the 
United  States  and  other  agricultural  export- 
ing nations  are  to  have  continued  access  to 
EEC  markets. 

Thus.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear,  when  I  spoke 
at  the  OECD  meeting  in  Paris,  that  while  we 
do  not  object  to  Western  Siirope  adopting  » 
common  agrictiltural  policy,  or  developing  » 
large  single  market  area  like  we  have  In  the 
United  states,  we  do  believe  that  this  should 
not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  friendly  ni^ 
tions  and  in  disregard  of  international  re- 
sponsibilities. All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  com- 
pete fairly  and  responsibly. 
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In  the  new  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the 
President  has  new  authority  to  negotiate 
tariff  reductions.  Our  Government  intends 
to  use  this  authority  to  improve  access  to 
world  markets,  and  particularly  to  the  Com- 
mon Market,  of  our  agricultural  products. 
To  do  this  most  effectively  we  must  insist  on 
keeping  agricultural  and  Industrial  products 
m  one  package  in  our  negotiations  under  the 
new  trade  act. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  our  do- 
mestic agricultural  policy?  Remember  that 
we  negotiate  with  nations  that  are  both 
friends  and  competitors.  Remember  that 
these  nations  express  fears  that  we  may  de- 
stroy their  markets  by  dumping  surpluses. 
Remember  that  not  only  is  trade  a  two-way 
street,  but  negotiation  Is  two-way  bargain- 
ing. I^  'fe  do  not  manage  our  supply  effec- 
tively to  prevent  huge  surpluses,  then  we 
will  not  be  able  to  back  our  negotiators  with 
a  responsible  farm  policy,  and  our  bargaining 
position  will  be  seriously  weakened. 

Thus,  as  I  noted  earlier,  a  disapproval  by 
referendum  of  American  farmers  of  the  1964 
wheat  program  would  contribute  to  chaos 
In  world  markets.  Unlimited  production 
that  would  result  would  create  enormous 
pressure  to  sell  at  any  price,  and  It  would 
become  almost  Impossible  for  us  to  get  the 
Common  Market  to  adopt  reasonable  trade 
policies  In  agricultural  products.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  American  farmers  vote  to 
adopt  a  responsible  supply  management  pro- 
gram we  will  be  substantially  strengthened 
In  our  efforts  to  get  the  EEC  to  likewise  pur- 
sue responsible,   trade  expansive   policies. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  briefly  to  the 
question  regarding  the  role  of  American  agri- 
cultural policy  In  strengthening  that  part  of 
the  free  wcffld  which,  unlike  Western  Europe. 
Is  neither  highly  Industrialized  nor  blessed 
with  surplus  agricultural  capacity. 

Agriculture  is  of  utmost  Importance  to  the 
underdeveloped,  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  Most  of  their  people  till  the  soil. 
Yet  most  of  their  i>eople  are  hungry.  In 
their  newly  won  independence,  in  their  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations,  they  are  tcxiay 
desperately  seeking  the  industrial  develop- 
ment that  characterizes  economic  maturity 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  They  con- 
front the  fact  that  in  today's  world  it  is  the 
advanced,  highly  industrialized  countries 
that  demonstrate  the  highest  agricultural 
productivity,  while  underdeveloped  nations 
striving  for  industrialization  face  static — or 
even  declining — agriculture.  Unless  they  can 
increase  their  agricultural  productivity,  pro- 
grams for  Industrial  development  cannot  suc- 
ceed. 

The  United  States   Is  deeply  concerned  to 

assist  economic  growth  In  underdeveloped 
areas.  Basic  human  decency  and  morality 
impel  us  to  care  about  those  who  suffer  from 
hunger  and  want,  but.  in  addition  to  this, 
there  are  more  mundane  reasons. 

First.  o\ir  own  security  dep>ends  on  the 
prevalence  of  conditions  under  which  the 
people  of  underdeveloped  nations  can  hope 
to  achieve  higher  standards  under  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Second,  our  own  continued  economic 
growth  demands  rising  standards  elsewhere, 
among  people  with  whom  we  hope  to  develop 
expanding  tiade  relntums.  One  might  Illus- 
trate this  by  poinllng  out  that  you  can't 
sell   food    to   B    m.'in   who    has   no   money,   no 

matter  how  hungry  he  Is.  First,  you  give 
him  some  food — either  outright  or  on  lone- 
term  credit  Then  you  help  him  find  a  Job 
to  enable  him  to  pay  his  own  way  nnd  buy 
what  he  needs  in  the  marketplace.  A  few 
years  ago  we  provided  Japan  with  food  under 
Public  Law  480.  The  Japanese  learned  to 
eat  wheat.  They  have  t)ecome  one  of  our 
best  paying  customers. 

The  contributions  that  American  agricul- 
ture is  called  upon  to  make  thus  take  two 
forms. 

One  is  technical  assistance,  which.  In  turn. 
Is  of  two  kinds.     We  can  share  the   tech- 


nical and  Bcientiflc  knowledge  that  makes 
for  better  farming — including  such  things 
as  irrigation,  soil  fertility,  the  breeding,  and 
development  of  better  field  crops  and  farm 
animals.  But  this  kind  of  assistance  is 
of  limited  value  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
education  for  those  who  cultivate  the  land, 
unless  it  includes  assistance  in  making  tbe 
kind  of  social  and  Institutional  changes  that 
will  bring  help  about  better  use  of  both 
natural  and  human  resources. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing emerging  nations  to  develop  a  land  ten- 
ure system  that — like  our  family  farm  sys- 
tem— Is  characterized  by  private  ownership 
of  farms  by  those  who  operate  them,  thus 
stimulating  efficiency  and  progress  by  in- 
dividual ownership  and  Incentive.  Many  of 
these  nations  face  major  problems  In  their 
search  for  land  reform.  They  feel  Impelled 
to  choose  the  system  of  land  ownership  and 
cultivation  that  will  bring  about  the  increase 
in  prcxiuctivlty  they  must  have.  They  face 
the  rising  clamor  of  those  who  till  the  soil  for 
ownership  of  the  land  they  till. 

I  believe  that  we  have  only  begun  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  challenge  that  American 
agriculture  can  Issue  to  the  nations  and  peo- 
ples that  face  a  choice  between  demcxrracy 
and  communism.  No  feudal  estate,  no  state- 
owned  farm,  no  plantation,  no  collective — 
none  of  these  has  ever  achieved  the  abundant 
productivity  of  the  American  family  farm. 
No  one  of  these  has  ever  prcxluced  an  agricul- 
tural economy  that  has  contributed  so  much 
to  overall  economic  growth.  No  one  of  these 
has  ever  equalled  it  in  the  development  of  a 
high  level  of  citizenship  and  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  and  worth. 

I  believe  that  we  should  bring  this  point 
home  whenever  and  wherever  we  can.  It 
should  not  be  hard,  at  a  time  when  the 
largest  Communist  nation  in  the  world  is 
suffering  from  hunger,  and  when  the  next 
largest  Communist  nation  flres  its  minister 
of  agriculture,  and  changes  Its  policies,  be- 
cause agriculture  has  not  produced  enough. 
When  I  was  traveling  in  India  last  year,  a 
Government  ofHclal  there  stated  that  they 
were  not  nearly  as  much  Impreseed  by  Amer- 
ican industrial  development  as  they  were  by 
the  fart  that,  with  only  8  percent  of  our 
labor  force,  we  are  able  to  produce  more  than 
enough  food. 

And  this  lends  to  the  second  way  In  which 
American  agricultural  policy  contributes  to 
strengthening  the  free  world — through  our 
program  of  food  for  peace.  We  have  con- 
tributed $14.5  billion  worth  of  the  products 
of  our  agricultural  abundance  to  relieve 
hunger,  meet  emergencies,  and  promote 
economic  development.  Through  this  pro- 
gram we  have  done  much  more  than  relieve 
human  suffering.  We  have  used  food  as 
partial  payment  of  wages  for  work-intensive 
projects  such  as  cropland  restoration,  build- 
ing Inlgation  and  drainage  facilities  as  well 
as  schools  and  roads.  Through  school  lunch 
prograiTiB  abroad  we  have  helped  support 
health  and  stimulate  education  for  32  niil- 
llon  children  In  90  countries.  By  preventing 
food  scarcity  we  have  helped  to  prevent  dis- 
astrous and  destructive  inJBation  in  countries 
like  India  and  Pakistan  that,  in  their  drive 
for  Industrial  progress,  faced  a  serious  in- 
crease in  demand  lor  food.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  po- 
tential value  Inherent  in  the  use  of  food  to 
stimulate  and  assist  economic  growth  and 
development. 

Thus  our  food  surpluses  become,  in  fact. 
an  instrument  for  peace  and  progress  In 
worldwide  terms — and  we  are  forced  to  think 
In  world  terms  In  an  age  when  satellites,  and 
missiles,  can  circle  the  globe — there  can  be 
no  real  surplus  of  food  as  long  ns  people  are 
hungry. 

And,  therefore,  our  food -for -peace  pro- 
gram must  be  a  part  of  our  national  agri- 
cultural   policy.     It    is    another    reason    for 


supply  management.  As  we  adjust  oxu  pro- 
duction to  supplies  that  we  can  use,  an 
enlightened  agricultural  policy  would  In- 
clude. In  any  calculation  of  the  total  quan- 
tities we  need,  those  quantities  that  can  l>e 
used  effectively  to  promote  peace  and  prog- 
ress throughout  the  world.  The  cost  of  such 
programs,  like  the  cost  of  reserves  to  meet 
emergencies,  cannot  Justly  be  charged  to 
agriculture  alone.  It  is  rather  a  price  worth 
paying  for  the  defense  and  the  security  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  sumnxarizlng 
the  principles  that  I  believe  must  guide  us 
in  formulating  and  achieving  a  national 
agricultural  policy  that  will  make  its  maxi- 
mum contribution  in  today's  world. 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  Interrelation- 
ships and  interdependence  that  characterize 
our  age.  No  enlightened  farm  policy  can  be 
framed  entirely  In  terms  of  wheat,  or  cotton, 
or  any  commodity  by  Itself.  Nor  can  It  be 
framed  in  terms  of  farmers  only,  or  the  grain 
trade  only,  or  the  processors  and  marketers 
of  commodities,  or  the  whole  agri-business 
community.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  even 
In  terms  of  the  entire  domestic  economy  of 
the  United  States,  by  Itself.  For  the  United 
States  isn't  by  itself.  No  matter  how  much 
it  complicates  our  problems,  agricultural 
policy  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  all  our  people,  of  every  segment  of 
oiu-  economy,  and  of  the  position  and  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Nation  as  a  leader  of  tbe 
free  world. 

Second,  we  must  face  squarely  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  age  of  abundance  in  American 
agricultxu-e,  and  manage  that  abundance  by 
realistic  supply  management  programs  as  a 
flexible  instrument  that  will  increase  pro- 
duction of  those  conomoditles  for  which  more 
is  needed,  as  well  as  limit  production  to 
amounts  that  we  can  use.  We  must  recog- 
nize that,  while  effective  supply  manage- 
ment is  directed  toward  conditions  under 
which  the  efficient  family  farm  will  earn  a 
fair  Income,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  must  be  approached  by  broad 
programs  to  redirect  those  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  In  rural  America  that  are 
neither  needed  for  nor  suited  to  agrlcultvu-al 
uses  into  other  Ilelds  to  meet  other  needs. 

I  realize  that  these  requirements — that  we 
view  agriculture  as  a  whole.  In  terms  of  the 
national  and  world  picture,  and  in  the  light 
of  modern  science  and  technology — these  re- 
quirements make  the  attainment  of  such  an 
overall  policy  even  more  complicated  and 
dlfflcult.  Greater  public  understanding — on 
the  part  of  national  leaders,  of  farm  groups, 
of  conunodlty  and  trade  groups,  of  the  farm- 
ers themselves,  and  the  nonfarm  public  as 
well — becomes  absolutely  essential. 

We  cannot  afford  stereotyped  thinking  that 
echoes  cliches  of  the  past  that  have  no  valid- 
ity today.  We  cannot  afford  name  calling 
and  partisan  references  to  Ideologies  and 
•■isms."  We  are  concerned,  not  with  doc- 
trines, but  with  methods  and  policies  that 

work,   m  the   American  tradition. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  discuss  our  prob- 
lems and  adjust  our  differences  with  these 
principles  and  goals  in  mind  we  can  have  a 
national  agricultural  policy  under  which  ef- 
ficient farmers  can  attain  fair  Incomes  under 
conditions  of  real  freedom,  under  which 
American  agriculture  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide American  consumers  with  more  and 
better  products  at  lower  real  cost  than  ever 
before,  under  which  rural  areas  can  revive 
and  prosper,  and  under  which  our  abundant 
agricultural  productivity  can  make  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  progress  and  freedom 
in  the  world. 


NUTRITION   EDUCATION   PROGRAM 
IN  JAPAN 
Ml.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    I    was 
most  pleased  to  learn  from  the  Decem- 
ber 1962  issue  of  the  Great  Plainsman,  a 
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publication  of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc., 
that  the  Wheat  Associates  have  been 
commended  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. I  am  particularly  pleased  since 
the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  Leag-ue, 
predecessor  to  Wheat  Associates,  was  re- 
sponsible for  launching  the  nutrition 
education  program  in  Japan  which  re- 
sulted in  this  commendation  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  splendid  work  being  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ScAiamra  thx  Hosizon:    Wheat  Associates 

COMMKMUBW  BT  THX  JAPANESE  COVEJIMMEMT 


Wbaat  AnocUtes,  Tdtjo,  has  won  the  dis- 
tinction of  becoming  the  only  foreign  or- 
ganisation in  Japan  to  receive  a  certificate 
of  cotnmendatlon  from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  commendation  is  in  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  leadership  and  assistance 
extended  to  the  nutrition  education  program 
in  Japan. 

Oregon  Wheat  Growers  Leagw^^redecessor 
to  Wheat  Associates,  launched  a*"saumtlon 
education  program  in  Japan  in  195o\islng 
a  fleet  of  kitchen  demonstration  buses  to 
carry  their  story  to  housewives  of  rural 
Japan.  The  new  and  novel  promotion  ap- 
proacb,  stressing  a  well-balanced  diet  in- 
cluding wheat  foods,  gained  rapid  popularity 
and  resulted  in  expansion  of  the  program 
to  all  parts  of  Japan. 

In  1961  Wheat  Associates  transferred  the 
operation  of  the  kitchen  buses  to  the  Jap- 
anese Government.  Today  about  70  food 
demonstration  buses  continue  to  operate  in 
Japan  stressmg  the  value  of  good  nutrition 
and  promoting  the  use  of  wheat  foods  in 
the  daily  diet. 

James  Hutchison,  regional  director  of 
the  Tokyo  oflBce,  was  presented  the  commen- 
dation by  Japanese  Welfare  Minister  Eiichl 
Nlshimura. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.   President,   in   an 

article  entitled  "Busy  Year  Ahead  for 
Agriculture."  which  was  published  in  the 
December  1962  issue  of  Oregon  Business 
Review,  Mr.  M.  D.  Thomas,  extension 
agricultural  economist,  Oregon  State 
University,  Corvallls,  Greg.,  has  inci- 
sively pointed  out  various  factors  which 
will  affect  the  basic  economy  of  the 
State. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  notes,  agriculture  is 
Oregon's  second  ranking  industry.  As 
it  prospers  so  prospers  the  State.  Un- 
fortunately, as  it  is  adversely  affected, 
so,  too,  other  sectors  of  our  population 
react.  The  magnitude  of  the  impact  of 
this  industry  upon  the  economy  of  the 
State  la  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  gen- 
erates some  $400  million  a  year  of  sp>end- 
able  income  for  40.000  farm  families. 

It  is  because  of  these  economic  facts 
that  there  is  continuing  interest  and 
concern  on  the  part  of  Oregon  farmers 
in  Federal  agricultural  programs,  both 
those  now  operative  and  those  in  pros- 
pect. The  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  toward  the  problems  of 
Oregon  farm  families  Is  important  to 
them  in  that  decisions  affecting  bread 
and  butter  Issues  must  be  made  by  Ore- 
gon producers  In  the  light  of  application 
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of  policies  and  programs  by  the  Depart-     farm-related  activity  for  an  or  part  of  th»4. 

ment.  Inccane.  ^^'^ 

On  Oregon  farms,  more  than  50,000  vmu 
round  Jobs,  and  perhaps  an  equal  nimibernJ 
part-time  and  seasonal  Jobs,  will  be  provltUrf 
In  addition,  the  State's  farm  busineas  wm 
sustain  a  market  for  capital  touiing  r^ 
than  $2,500  million.  This  market  for  ^ 
vestment  capital  has  grown  steadily  year  br 
year.  It  should  grow  more  as  new  tech 
nology  is  applied  and  manmade  barriers  Ui 
the  economic  development  of  the  State  ar» 
reduced. 


Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  perceptive  article, 
has,  in  my  judgment,  performed  a  serv- 
ice to  the  business  community  of  my 
State  in  setting  forth  many  of  the  con- 
siderations in  this  area  which  will  affect 
the  mjrriad  of  individual  entrepreneurial 
decisions  which  collectively  make  up  the 
total  economy  of  our  State. 

Since  the  economy  of  Oregon  is  part 
of  the  economy  of  the  northwest  section 
of  this  country,  the  views  and  conclu- 
sions of  Mr.  Thomas,  in  my  opinion,  will 
be  of  interest  to  Senators  f  i*om  the  North- 
west States.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  to  which 
I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

Busy   Year   Ahead   for  Agricvlture 
(By   M.   D.   Thomas,   extension   agricultural 
economist,  Oregon  State  University,  Cor- 
vallls) 

The  year  ahe.-td  will  be  another  busy  one 
for  Oregon's  second  ranking  haaic  industry. 
agriculture. 

Oregon  farm  operators  and  their  families 
win  be  making  many  decisions  and  taking 
many  actions  that  wlU  affect  their  weU- 
belng.  These  decisions  likewise  will  affect 
the  well-being  of  others  who  have  chosen 
Oregon  as  a  place  to  live  and  work.  All  In 
all.  there  will  be  much  economic,  social,  and 
political  interaction  between  rural,  sub- 
urbrsn.  and  urban  people  in  the  new  year. 

F.\RMING     SHOWS      STABILITY 

In  recent  years,  agriculture  has  become  a 
stable  sector  of  the  Oregon  economy. 
Standing  second  only  to  forestry,  this  indus- 
try almost  certainly  will  again  generate  more 
than  a  half  billion  dollars  worth  of  economic 
activity  both  on  and  off  farms  in  the  State 
in  1963. 

For  agriculture,  the  new  year  promises  to 
be  much  like  other  recent  years.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  wiU  bring  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  provide  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion of  spendable  income  for  some  40,000 
families  who  call  Oregon  farms  home  and 
who  look  to  farming  as  the  source  of  all  or 
part  of  their  cash. 

ECOKOMIC     ACTIVITY     SUPPORTED 

Most  Of  this  cash  will  flow  rapidly  from 
farmers'  hands  into  the  State's  economic 
stream.  As  It  moves,  this  ca«h  and  the  raw 
products  from  the  farms  will  help  float  large 
capital  Investments  and  furnish  many  Job 
opportunities  in  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State.  This  Is  the  way  this 
flow  from  farming  generates  much  economic 
activity. 

About  $3  out  of  every  $4  received  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products  will  go  to  pay  expenses 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  farm 
business.  Farm  operators'  decisions  of  other 
recent  years  suggest  that  they  will  again,  in 
1963.   either   of   choice  or  necessity,   spend 

more  than  one-third  billion  dollars  for  goods 
and  services  needed  to  produce  farm  prod- 
ucts. These  USDA  estimates  show  where 
Oregon  farm  production  dollars  went  in  1961. 
In  addition,  most  of  the  remaining  cash 
received  by  Oregon  farm  families  will  go  for 
such  mundane  necessities  as  groceries, 
clothing,  drugs,  personal  services,  and  debt 
payments  or  savings.  In  these  ways,  earn- 
ings and  spendings  by  farm  families  in  1963 
will  provide  important  economic  props  to  an 
uncounted  number  of  off-farm  families  and 
firms  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere  Harvard 
University  estimates  that  40  percent  of  the 

Nation's  jobholders  lean   more  or  less  on 
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RAW     PRODUCTS     SUPPLIED 

Again.  In  the  year  ahead,  Oregon  farms 
will  undoubtedly  produce  great  tonnages  of 
raw  products  that  will  be  bought,  sold,  trans, 
ported,  processed,  warehoused,  financed,  and 
otherwise  serviced  in  preparation  for  con- 
sumers inside  and  outside  the  State. 

For  example.  Oregon  farmers  produce 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  thousands  of  torn 
These  serve  as  the  basic  raw  products  for 
much  of  the  food  processing  industry  of  the 
State.  Tonnages  of  tree  fruits  and  cane- 
berries  In  the  year  ahead  may  be  reducad 
noticeably.  This  prospect  stems  from  the 
known  damages  of  the  Columbus  Day  wind- 
storm  In  the  form  of  broicen  and  upturned 
trees.  Most  likely  there  are  also  unknown 
dam  Ages  to  root  systems  of  trees  and  canes 
-still  standing. 

During  the  past  year.  Oregon  farmers  pro- 
duced more  than  a  million  tons  of  grain. 
Much  of  this  has  moved  or  will  move  through 
up-country  elevators,  onto  barges  or  trucks, 
ir.to  terminal  elevators,  through  mills,  onto 
docks,   and   Into  oceangoing  vessels. 

Barley  Is  another  grain  produced  in  large 
volume  In  this  State,  especially  in  recent 
years.  Livestock  and  poultry  within  the 
state  have  converted  much  of  this  grain  into 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs.  Some  has  gone  into 
malt  and  malted  beverages.  Including  beer. 
In  addition,  considerable  tonnage  has  been 
exported  to  people  overseas  who  use  this 
barley  for  both  human  food  and  livestock 
feed. 

Wheat  and  barley  exports  have  been  as- 
Ei.sted  with  public  funds  under  various  Fed- 
eral programs.  These  programs  have  done 
much  to  sustain  grain-producing  and  grain- 
exporting  activities  of  the  State,  but  there 
have  been  tax  costs.  A  result:  presstires  for 
idling  acreage  and  reducing  production  are 
increasing. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  CALL  FOR  ACTION 
Early  in  1963,  Oregon  barley  growers,  and 
other  feed  grain  growers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion,  will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  feed  grain  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  1962  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act.  Under  this  program,  growers 
will  have  a  choice.  They  may  choose  be- 
tween (1)  idling  at  least  20  percent  of  their 
feed  grain  acreage  and  receiving  amenities 
in  the  form  of  Government  checks  and  an 
assured  minimum  price  or  (2)  planting  as 
much  barley  and  other  feed  grain  as  they 
like  and  taking  chances  on  the  open  market 
price. 

Obviously,  the  first  choice  tends  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  raw  products  available  to  sup- 
port grain  exporting,  livestock  feeding,  and 
other  related  economic  activity.  The  second 
choice  exposes  grain  producers^to  certain 
short-term  price  and  income  risks  that 
are  now  greater  than  in  other  recent  years. 
These  greater  risks  stem  from  new  adminis- 
trative alternatives  and  changing  supply  and 
demand  conditions. 

Similar  pressures  to  reduce  plantings  are 
at  work  on  wheat.  The  foreseeable  possi- 
bilities no  longer  Include  wheat  at  »2  a 
bushel  grown  fence  to  fence,  as  would  be 
preferred  on  many  Oregon  farms.  This  op- 
portunity has  not  existed  since  1954.  At 
that  time,  wheat  growers  accepted  the  alter- 
native of  price  supports  at  75  to  90  percent 
of  parity  on  about  two-thlrda  of  their  wheat 


land  and  began  shifting  the  remaining  acres 
to  other  crops,  prUnarily  barley  here  and 
milo  (grain  sorghtun)  in  the  Great  Plains. 

NEW   CHOICES   PROVIDED   FOR    WHEAT 

For  1963,  wheat  growers  have  already  made 
the  choice  between  ( 1 )  a  further  cut  of  at 
least  30  percent  in  their  wheat  acreage  and 
eligibility  for  income -protecting  payments 
and  loans  or  (2)  no  payments  and  planting 
their  allotted  acreage. 

This  coming  spring,  wheat  growers  will  be 
offered  a  new  choice  for  1964,  under  provl- 
gions  of  the  1962  Food  and  Agriculture  Act. 
This  new  choice  is  a  modified  and  diluted 
version  of  an  approach  long  favored  by  Ore- 
gon wheat  industry  leaders.  In  effect.  It 
would  attempt  to  price  some  wheat  back  Into 
Its  traditional  use  In  this  area  as  a  feed  grain, 
in  this  way.  it  also  alms  to  bring  idle  or 
diverted  acres  back  into  production  as  soon 
as  surpluses  have  been  reduced  to  needed 
reserve  levels. 

This  plan  splits  the  wheat  supply  between 
domestic  food  use.  exports,  and  other  domes- 
tic uses.  This  approach  has  been  resisted 
by  politically  powerful  grain  and  livestock 
interests  in  the  corn  and  mllo  country  east 
of  the  Rockies.  These  interests  prefer  to 
minimize  the  Northwest  of  the  ability  to 
compete,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  mar- 
kets for  livestock  and  poultry  products. 
They  would  like  to  corner  as  much  as  possible 
ol  the  Pacific  coast  as  well  as  the  eastern 
market  for  grains,  livestock,  and  poultry. 

CRAIN-FEEOING    HAMPERED 

These  attitudes  and  resulting  programs 
have  dwarfed  the  poultry  enterprises  of 
Oregon.  Wheat  feeding  has  practically  van- 
ished. Now  barley  feeding  and  the  relatively 
recent  expansion  in  the  State  of  cattle  feed- 
ing and  hog  raising  are  threatened. 

For  many  years,  and  especially  in  the  past 
four  or  five  years.  Federal  grain  programs 
have  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  the 
grain-feeding  Industries  of  the  Northwest  In 
a  very  vulnerable  competitive  position. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  alleviate  this  sit- 
uation, but  the  response  at  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative level  has  not  been  very  en- 
couraging since  the  autumn  of  1961.  when 
special  sales  programs  were  operated  for  a 
short  time.  Actions  which  tended  to  reduce 
barley  prices  this  fall  were  not  necessarily 
in  the  national  interest  and  certainly  were 
not  among  those  favored  by  leaders  in  North- 
west grain  and  livestock  Industries. 

As  1962  ended,  the  USDA  continued  selling 
mllo  and  corn  In  the  Great  Plains  and  Mid- 
west. $4  to  t6  a  ton  below  price  support 
levels.  This  held  market  prices  down  and 
thus  became  an  indirect  subsidy  to  live- 
stock and  poultry  feeders  there.  No  similar 
program  was  available  In  the  Northwest. 

STATE  HAS   MUCH  AT  STAKE 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  discussions  and 
actions  here  in  Oregon  and  at  other  poinU 
throughout  the  Nation  during  196.3  will 
have  Important  bearings  on  whether  or  not 
the  State  has  the  opportunity  to  retain  and 
expand  local  feed  markets  for  grain.  This 
situation  holds  the  key  to  whether  or  not 
the  State  can  do  more  to  help  supply  the 
meat  wanted  by  the  rapidly  growing  Pacific 
coast  population,  and,  in  turn,  enjoy  the 
economic  development  that  stems  from  con- 
verting grain   into   meat. 

If  the  area  is  denied  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  larger  grain  feeding  Industry.  It 
appears  most  likely  that  the  trend  will  be. 
perhaps  slowly  but  almost  surely,  toward 
more  and  more  idle  acres.  This  may  mean 
a  change  In  the  number  of  Government 
checks.  It  would  mean  a  continuing  trans- 
fer of  Investment  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities from  this  area  to  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  Of  course,  these  Idle  acres, 
as    they    are    called,    may    serve     long-term 

beneflclal  purposes  In  soil  conserving  crops 
and  as  recreational  open   spaces;    but  such 


uses  generate  few  Jobs  and  rather  low  In- 
vestment retvirns. 

OTHEB  DECISIONS  CHAIXZNGB 

Aside  from  decisions  and  actions  relating 
to  Federal  grain  programs,  there  are  many 
other  matters  facing  farmers.  These  will 
also  concern  other  Oregon  citizens  in  the 
year  ahead. 

Individually,  and  as  groups,  farmers  and 
others  will  study  and  attempt  to  guide 
thinking  and  action  at  various  levels  on 
property  taxation,  local  government  finance, 
management  of  land  use  through  planning 
and   zoning,   and   the   like. 

They  will  seek  fuller  understanding  of 
efforts  to  promote  and  protect  the  American 
way  of  life.  They  will  be  concerned  about 
creating  Jobs  and  providing  education  and 
training  for  people  of  all  ages. 

Oregon  farmers  and  food  processers  will 
give  more  and  more  attention  to  adopting 
new  technology  rapidly  and  to  producing 
what  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers 
want,  when  wanted,  and  in  the  form  wanted. 
This  Is  essential  to  successful  competition 
in  today's  world. 

The  thoughtful  leaders  also  uill  be  con- 
cerned about  each  and  all  of  the  present 
and  emerging  opportunities  and  obstacles 
growing  out  of  the  multitude  of  changes 
now  rapidly  taking  place.  They  will  be 
seeking  ways  of  maximizing  the  gains  and 
minimizing  the  pains  fiowlng  from  these 
Changes.  These  are  the  almost  Inevitable 
changes  that  are  shifting  Oregon  and  the 
world  more  and  more  away  from  an  inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient,  rural,  agrarian  so- 
ciety into  a  specialized,  interdependent, 
highly  complex,  urbanized,  commercial 
society, 

A  host  of  manmade  and  natural  forces 
will  continue  at  work  in  the  new  year. 
These  forces  will  surely  make  1963  another 
busy  and  exciting  but  at  times  uncertain 
and  frustrating  year. 


DIRECT  PRIMARY  INSPECTION  OF 
EXPORT  GRAINS  BY  FEDERAL 
INSPECTORS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Richards,  general  manager  and  treasurer 
of  North  Pacific  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  of 
Portland,  Greg.,  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, in  a  letter  dated  January  23.  1963, 
the  opposition  of  that  organization  to 
proposed  changes  in  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulations  which  would  pro- 
vide for  direct  primary  inspection  of 
export  grains  by  Federal  inspectors. 

Since  the  matter  is  one  which  concerns 
many  of  the  .srain  producing  States  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

North  Pacific  Grain  Growers.  Inc  . 

Portland.  Orcq..  Jor.uary  23.  19S3. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wafihingtoj}.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  it  is  cur  understanding 
that  consideration  is  being  given  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  propose 
funendm^nts  to  the  regulations  which  would 
provide  for  direct  primary  inspection  of  ex- 
port grains  by  Federal  inspectors. 

The  board  of  directors  of  North  Pacific 
Grain  Growers.  Inc..  representing  20.000  grain 
growers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  unanl- 
mou5ly  adopted  the  following  resolution  at 
their  meeting  of  January  17,  1963: 

'■Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
North  Pacific  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  endorses 


the  present  system  of  grain  inspection  by 
individual  States  under  Federal  supervision 
and  opposes  direct  Federal  primary  inspec- 
tion of  grain  In  foreign  or  domestic  com- 
merce." 

It  is  otir  observation  that  grain  Inspection 
services  provided  in  the  past  by  the  States 
of  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho  have  been 
excellent.  We  see  no  reason  for  change  and 
sincerely  feel  that  Federal  Inspection  of  ex- 
port grain  would  resvUt  in  being  the  first 
step  toward  elimination  of  the  State  Inspec- 
tion services,  and  we  solicit  your  assistance 
In  defeating  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
regulations. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.  A.  Richards, 
General  Manager  and  Treasurer. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE  AF- 
FIRMS THE  RIGHT  OF  FRAN- 
CHISE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  yesterday,  February  6,  1963. 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  ratified  the 
joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  87th 
Congress,  which  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibiting  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax 
or  any  other  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections.  West  Vir- 
ginia thus  becomes  the  fourth  State  in 
the  Union  to  take  this  affirmative  action. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
ratifying  this  important  amendment,  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  demonstrated 
Its  faith  in  the  constitutional  processes 
which  have  made  our  country  a  great 
world  power.  Freedom  of  the  franchise 
can  only  strengthen  the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  as  a  nation. 

As  I  stated  in  a  telegram  which  I  sent 
on  January  11  to  the  Honorable  Howard 
W.  Carson,  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Julius  Singleton,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
delegates : 

At  the  time  of  its  passage  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  voted  for  this  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res,  29)  feeling  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  be  the  proper 
approach  t-o  the  elimination  of  a  tax  which 
Inhibits  and  obstructs  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

I  can  only  express  pleasure  over  the 
action  taken  yesterday  by  the  legislature 
of  my  State,  and  I  can  only  express  my 
hope  that  other  State  legislatures  follow 
suit  affirmatively.  In  this  perilous  age 
of  Communist  imperialism,  where  the 
right  of  franchise  is  extinguished  by 
subversion  and  suppression,  it  is  noble 
that  we  are  moving  to  see  that  this  right 
is  not  obstructed  or  inhibited  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  West 

Virginia  State  Legislature  in  ratifying 
the  proposed  amendment  to  our  coun- 
try's Constitution,  is  a  fitting  beginning 
for  the  centennial  celebration  of  state- 
hood. The  Mountain  State,  by  its  ac- 
tion, is  demonstrating  to  all  Americans 
that  not  only  are  we  strong  believers  in 
freedom— the  Ireedom  that  is  evident  in 
our  comely  hills  and  verdant  valleys — 
but  proud  of  our  heritage  as  freemen, 
and  desirous  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  telegrams  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  to  inserted  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 
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■niere  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Jantjabt  11. 1063. 
The  Honorable  Howabs  W.  Caisoit, 
President.  West  Virginia  State  Senate. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
The  Honorable  Julitts  Sincleton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.: 

I  am  adTlsed  that  the  Adminletrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  for- 
warded to  Gov.  W.  W.  Barron  the  Joint 
resolution  adopted  by  the  87tli  Congress, 
which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  prohibiting 
the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  or  any  other 
tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  In  Federal 
elections. 

At  the  time  of  Its  passage  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  I  voted  for  tbls  Joint 
resolution  (8.J.  Res.  29)  feeling  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  be  the  proper 
approcwsh  to  the  elimination  of  a  tax  which 
Inhibits  and  obstructs  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. The  people  of  the  several  States, 
acting  through  their  duly  elected  represent- 
atives in  the  varlovu  State  leglslatiires,  thus 
have  the  final  say.  The  States  of  Illinois  and 
New  Jersey  have  already  ratified  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  will  promptly 
take  affirmative  action  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment and  to  formally  certify  ratification  to 
the  General  Services  Administrator. 

Robert  C.  Btsd, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 


NASA  PROPOSAL  FOR  PATENT 
WAIVER  REGULATION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  certain  important  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  space  research 
which  took  place  while  Congress  was 
away. 

As  we  all  know,  in  1958,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Space  Act,  pursuant  to  which 
the  Government  retains  title  to  the  pat- 
ents arising  out  of  Government  financed 
research  and  development.  Section 
305(f)  provided  that  in  certain  cases, 
intended  to  be  exceptional,  the  NASA 
Administrator  could  waive  title. 

NASA  and  the  companies  with  whom 
it  deals  have  always  been  unhappy  with 
this  provision,  and  have  repeatedly  tried 
to  have  the  Space  Act  amended  to  per- 
mit the  contractors  to  take  title.  Con- 
gress, however,  has  refused.  In  fact, 
each  time  Congress  has  expressly  legis- 
lated on  the  patent  ownership  issue,  it 
has  adopted  the  title  policy  whereby  the 
Government  retains  title  to  patents  aris- 
ing out  of  Government  contracts. 

After  NASA's  most  recent  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  have  Congress  repeal  the  title 
policy  of  the  Space  Act,  NASA  switched 
its  strategy  and  decided  to  attempt  to 
achieve  the  same  result  by  administra- 
tive regtilation.  Consequently,  on  Octo- 
ber 26. 1962,  several  days  after  Congress 
had  adjourned,  NASA  published  a  set  of 
proposed  patent  waiver  regulations 
which  would,  in  effect,  waive  the  Govern- 
ment's rights  to  patents  on  taxpayer- 


financed  research  and  development  in 
most  cases.  As  testimony  by  the  Justice 
Department,  the  AFL-cio  and  othei-s 
demonstrated,  these  regulations  are 
premised  on  assumptions  totally  incon- 
sistent with  express  legislative  policy. 

Moreover,  as  this  same  testimony 
pointed  out,  the  proposed  regulations 
favor  waiver  to  the  large  contractors,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  small  business 
and  educational  institutions.  The  reg- 
ulations will  thereby  increase  concen- 
tration and  monopoly  at  taxpayer 
expense,  for,  as  the  1947  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report  pointed  out,  patents  are  an 
important  factor  in  making  for  increased 
concentration  and  monopoly  in  our 
economy.  As  the  AFL-CIO  put  it,  pub- 
lic money  would  "be  used  as  a  foundation 
for  strengthening  private  monopoly." 

These  hearings  were  originally 
scheduled  to  take  place  and  conclude  on 
December  10,  1962,  before  Congress  re- 
turned. Although  NASA  of  course  dis- 
claimed any  intention  to  avoid  congres- 
sional scrutiny,  the  timing  of  the 
publication  of  this  regulation  and  of 
these  hearings  seemed  rather  odd.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  and 
I  came  back  especially  for  these  hearings. 
and,  at  our  urging,  the  hearing  was  con- 
tinued to  January  28,  1963. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  made  a  very 
strong  statement  at  the  hearing,  which 
was  not  attended  by  Mr.  Webb  or  any 
deputy  administrator,  but  only  by  the 
attorneys  for  NASA  who  had  prepared 
the  regulations.  I  feel  that  the  strong 
presentation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  was  the  reason  the 
hearing  was  postponed.  If  the  regula- 
tion is  killed,  as  it  ought  to  be  killed,  that 
will  be  largely  due  to  the  outstanding, 
courageous,  and  intelligent  fight  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made 
against  this  attempted  giveaway  of 
patents  for  which  the  Government  has 
largely  paid. 

At  the  January  hearing,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  and  Rep- 
resentatives HoLiFiELD  and  Ryan  ap- 
peared and  strongly  opposed  this  regu- 
lation. Princeton  University  also  sent 
a  representative  to  protest  the  deliber- 
ate exclusion  of  educational  institu- 
tions from  the  benefits  of  these  regula- 
tions. 

Patent  policy  on  Government  con- 
tracts, especially  in  the  new  and  multi- 
billion  dollar  area  of  space  technology, 
raises  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
economic  and  social  issues  today.  The 
taxpayer  is  paying  for  more  than'70  per- 
cent of  the  entire  research  and  develop- 
ment bill  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
likely  to  pay  more.  The  Presidents  1964 
budget  calls  for  $6.1  billion  for  NASA, 
of  which  a  large  part  will  be  for  research 
and  development.  This  money  should 
not  be  used  to  strengthen  concentration 
and  monopoly  and  to  "penalize  small 
business,"  in  the  words  of  patent 
counsel  for  the  Calif omia  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  that  I  had  the  floor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  morn- 
ing hour  had  not  been  closed,  but,  if 


February  s 


there  is  no  further  morning  buain«i«. 
the   morning  hour  Is   closed;    and  a>^ 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be  rerrw 
nized.  ^' 


AMENDMENT       OF      RULE      XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  que* 
tion  before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing  tn 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S 
Res.  9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of 
the  Senate. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Moreover,  expe- 
rience shows  there  is  no  need  for  grant- 
ing such  monopolistic  rights.  Neither 
NASA  nor  any  other  title  policy  agency 
has  had  any  great  difficulty  obtaining 
contractors.  And  for  good  reason 
Almost  all  contractors  are  aware  that  a 
Government  contract  enables  them  to 
develop  specialized  know-how  and  com- 
petence at  no  risk  and  at  Government 
exp>ense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Louisiana, 
who  came  to  Washington  to  protest  this 
unjustified  attempt  by  NASA  to  give 
away  patents  which  rightfully  belong  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  these  contracts  carry  with  them  a 
virtually  guaranteed  profit  of  about  7 
percent,  based  on  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  are,  in  substance,  cost-plus 
contracts,  under  which  the  companies 
cannot  lose.  In  addition,  they  get  a  spe- 
cialized know-how  and  competence.  It 
is  now  proposed  that,  in  addition  to  that, 
they  get  title  to  the  patents  and  the 
value  of  the  patents,  which  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  these  big  profits  are  paid  to  con- 
cerns even  if  they  do  not  discover  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  many  cases  the  concerns  have 
made  no  worthwhile  developments,  but 
they  have  still  made  a  profit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  problem  Is  not  that  not 
enough  profit  is  being  made,  but  that 
they  all  want  to  get  in  on  a  good  thing, 
and  many  have  not  been  able  to  do  so? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  them  fight  hard  to  get  the  con- 
tracts under  the  present  laws,  without 
being  given  patent  ownership. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
my  impression,  with  regard  to  these  con- 
tracts, that  a  great  number  of  contrac- 
tors have  been  fighting  for  such  con- 
tracts, although  admitting  it  would  not 
cost  the  Government  a  cent  more  if  the 


companies  were  not  given  monopoly 
rights  to  what  was  discovered  under  the 
contracts.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  no  dearth 
of  available  contractors  under  the  pres- 
ent laws,  without  having  to  offer  con- 
tracts under  which  the  companies  would 
be  given  monopoly  rights. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  this 
just  as  much  a  matter  of  Government  re- 
search as  when  the  Govermnent  hires 
Federal  employees  to  do  it?  Is  it  not  a 
simple  matter  of  the  Government's  pay- 
ing for  research? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is.  Admiral 
Rickover.  in  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  pointed  that 
out.  and  made  a  strong  case  as  to  the  in- 
justice of  giving  away  patent  rights.  He 
explained  that  plenty  of  contractors  are 
available  and  that  they  are  assured  an 
income  from  the  contracts  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  develop  anything:. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  concerns  are 
guaranteed  a  profit  of  about  7  percent, 
and,  in  addition,  if  they  develop  any- 
thing of  value,  also  the  monopoly  rights 
to  what  they  discover  which  may  exceed 
in  value  the  whole  face  cost  of  the 
contract? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  right.  Their  know-how  and 
competence  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  a  headstart  in  developing  what  they 
might  find,  prove  of  great  value,  in 
addition  to  their  guaranteed  profit  of 
more  than  7  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
correct  that  a  contract  guaranteeing  a 
profit  of  7  percent  on  volume  might  re- 
sult in  a  profit  of  as  much  as  70  percent 
on  investment? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  fact  has  been  brought  out 
in  actual  cases  before  the  Senator's 
committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  questions  and  his  comments. 
I  think  the  whole  Nation  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  finding  out  what 
was  being  tried  while  Congress  was  away. 
and  protesting  vigorously  so  that  the 
proposal  has,  at  least,  been  put  ofT  for 
a  while. 

Further,  the  record  shows  that  reten- 
tion of  title  by  the  Government  does  not 
impede  the  "prompt  working  of  Inven- 
tions." A  recent  publication  of  the 
Commerce  Department  entitled  "Gov- 
ermnent Patents — How  They  Benefit 
Industry"  confirms  this.  I  have  this 
brief  pamphlet  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  On  the  other  hand, 
giving  monopolistic  rights  on  these  in- 
ventions to  a  handful  of  large  con- 
tractors will  serve  to  impede  the  widest 
and  most  rapid  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge. Under  these  regulations,  the  new 
entrant  and  the  small  company  will  be 
prevented  from  making  full  and  free  use 
of  this  taxpayer-financed  technology, 
except   at    the   sufferance   of   the   big, 


established  contractors  who  are  not 
overly  eager  to  permit  the  buildup  of 
competition.  We  can  hardly  afford  such 
an  impediment  to  our  great  national 
space  effort. 

In  almost  all  private  contracts  and  at 
common  law.  he  who  pays  for  the  work 
gets  the  patent  rights  to  the  fruits  of 
this  work.  The  Government,  which 
represents  all  the  taxpayers,  is  entitled 
to  no  less. 

Mr.  Laurence  Sterne  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  recently  reported  that  a  study 
of  overall  Government  patent  policy  is 
presently  underway  in  the  executive 
branch.  Congress  must  also  give  this 
matter  close  study,  as  it  did  in  cormec- 
tion  with  atomic  energy,  saline  water  re- 
search, and  other  areas.  What  the  peo- 
ple have  paid  for  should  not  be  given 
away  to  subsidize  a  handful  of  huge 
contractors,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole  and  of  small  busi- 
ness in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  I  aLso  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  my 
statement  made  before  NASA  on  De- 
cember 10;  a  statement  by  Senator 
Gruening  of  January  28;  a  statement  of 
the  Justice  Department  of  December  10; 
a  statement  of  the  AFL-CIO  of  Decem- 
ber 10;  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  by  Laurence  Stern  of  January  6; 
Representative  Holifield's  excellent 
statement  before  the  NASA  conmiittee 
on  January  28,  1963.  with  introduction 
attached ;  and  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  before 
NASA  on  December  10. 1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibits  2  through  8.) 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment against  the  expenditure  of  $14  bil- 
lion a  year,  a  sum  that  exceeds  even 
the  cost  of  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
perhaps  the  second  largest  expenditure 
in  Government,  second  only  to  national 
defense  as  such,  being  devoted  to  the 
creation  of  monopoly  which  will  plsigue 
this  country  for  years  and  years  to  come. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as 
chsUrman  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  has  done  his  duty, 
and  I  believe  his  devotion  to  public  duty 
requires  that  he  should  do  so,  in  fighting 
against  the  investment  of  $14  billion  a 
year  in  shaping  the  future  of  America 
into  a  handful  of  monopolies  and  cartels 
so  powerful  that  no  government  could 
do  anything  about  it  under  the  capitalis- 
tic system.  This  is  an  outrage,  and  in 
my  opinion  should  be  covered  by  an 
Executive  order  forbidding  the  granting 
of  monopoly  rights  to  private  concerns 
on  Government  research  contracts. 

This  has  been  a  long,  uphill  fight. 
There  are  many  vested  interests  who 
seek  to  get  monopoly  rights  on  discover- 
ies made  under  government  contracts. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  seen 
the  testimony  of  Admiral  Rickover  to 
the  effect  that  the  timelag  between  the 
discoveries  of  contracts  until  they  apply 
for  patents  is  about  4  years? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  read  the  tcs- 
fcimooy  of  Admiral  Rickover.  I  remem- 
ber some  statements  he  made  to  that 
effect.  It  is  in  the  record,  I  believe,  as 
part  of  the  committee  print  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Federal  Patent  Policy  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  these  bi«  firms  are  doing 
what  they  can,  to  the  best  of  their  abUity. 
to  prevent  other  researchers  obtaining 
what  has  been  discovered,  for  years  upon 
years,  while  the  national  interest  de- 
mands that  other  people  know  these 
things  at  the  earliest  possible  moment^ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  the  testi- 
mony that  was  adduced  before  the  Sena- 
tors  committee.  That  is  what  Is  hap- 
pening. It  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  its  Antitrust 
Division,  and  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, to  be  trying  to  prevent  monopo- 
lies and  cartels  and  giveaways,  to  be 
trying  to  help  small  business  and  reduce 
concentration,  while  at  the  same  time 
another  agency  of  Goverrunent,  in  con- 
travention of  the  clear  policy  of  Con- 
gress, by  its  regulation,  is  trying  to  give 
away  valuable  patent  rights  to  large 
contractors. 

It  is  not  right.  It  is  contrary  to  pub- 
lic poUcy.  I  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  wake  up  to  what  is  being 
attempted  in  these  cases,  especially  what 
was  attempted  while  Congress  was  not 
in  session,  that  the  people  will  speak  up 
loudly,  and  that  Congress  will  also  make 
itself  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that,  based  on  the  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
pohcies  of  NASA,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  this  $14  biUion  investment  in  re- 
search would  be  a  $14  billion  investment 
in  creating  monopolies? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  ExacUy.  And  in 
the  hands  of  the  big  contractors,  because 
none  of  this  gets  to  small  business,  and 
very  Uttle  gets  to  universities,  or  other 
educational  institutions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Who  are 
some  of  the  big  contractors?  Would  not 
General  Electric  be  one  of  them? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  General  Electric, 
General  Motors 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not 
General  Electric  hold  a  patent  portfolio 
of  over  15,000  patents? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  barrier  to  new  competition  al- 
most beyond  the  comprehension  of  man. 
in  the  electronics  field. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  do.  and  in  all 
fields  of  electronics.  General  Dynamics 
is  also  one  of  the  big  ones.  All  of  the  big 
corporations  of  the  Nation — and  only 
the  big  corporations — would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  giveaway,  if  this  regula- 
tion is  not  set  aside. 

Others  are  Boeing  Aircraft  «md  Ben- 
dix  Corp.  I  refer  Senators  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
where  they  will  see  listed  all  the  big  con- 
trawrtors,  who  have  all  the  big  contract.s. 
They  are  listed  beginning  at  page  87. 
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They  Include  very  large  corporations  of 
this  Nation.  The  study  also  shows  that 
many  of  the  Oovemment  oontractors  do 
90  poreent  of  their  business  with  the 
Oovemment.  They  have  very  little  pri- 
vate development. 

Mr.  liONQ  of  Louisiana.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  pet^le  like  to  say 
that  these  patents  help  small  business. 
will  the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  what 
percentage  of  this  Oovemment  research 
goes  to  small  business? 

Mr.  BEPAUVER.  A  very  small  part 
ot  it  goes  to  small  business. 

Mr.  UONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  it 
la  around  2^  percent. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Two  and  a  half  per- 
cent or  three  percent.  The  rest  of  it 
goes  to  the  large  contractors.  The  claim 
that  this  regulation  would  help  small 
business  falls  flat. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  99.9  percent  of  the  small 
business  does  not  get  any  of  these  re- 
search contracts? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Therefore, 
small  business  gets  practically  none  of 
these  monopoly  rights.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    I  hope  the  Senator  will  continue 
his  hearings,  and  I  hope  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  express  their  concern 
to  the  NASA  Administrator  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  make 
this  comparison,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate?  If  we  look  at  the  $7  million 
a  year  investment  that  the  Government 
makes  in  antitrust  activities,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  through  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  com- 
pare that  with  the  $14  billion  invest- 
ment which  the  Government  makes  in 
creating  monopolies  under  research  and 
development  contracts,  how  does  the  ra- 
tio work  out  with  respect  to  creating 
monopolies  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  breaking  up  monopolies  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  not  enough  of 
a  mathematician  to  work  out  that  ra- 
tio. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  works  out 
to  2,000  to  1.  In  other  words,  for  every 
dollar  that  is  spent  on  antitrust  poli- 
cies, the  Government  is  spending  $2,000 
to  create  monopolies. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  me  it 
seems  an  outrage,  and  I  salute  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  his  effort  to  do 
something  about  it.    It  is  difflcult  to 

see  how  anyone  who  has  studied  this 
problem  can  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion. It  is  against  the  interest  of  the 
public,  and  is  being  done  at  the  taxpay- 
ers' expense.  I  hope  something  can  be 
done  about  it.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  Executive  ought  to  stop  it.  If  the 
Executive  does  not,  we  ought  to  make 
our  own  effort  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senate  ought 
to  be  reminded  that  the  Space  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Oovemment  should  own 
and  have  title  to  the  patents.  Congress 
ought  to  be  alarmed  over  this  situation, 
and  certainly  the  Senate  should  be 
alarmed  by  this  eflfort  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  to  do  by  administrative 


ruling  what  Congress  has  refused  to  do. 
I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  and  Mr.  MET- 
CALF  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield ;  and  if  so, 
to  whom  does  he  yield  ? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  asked  me  first  to  yield  to  him, 
which  I  am  glad  to  do  now.  Then  i 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  this  fight  they  have  been  making  for 
the  American  people  for  years,  to  pre- 
vent this  unconscionable  giveaway  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
every  year  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
monopoly  and  giving  it  away  to  the  big- 
gest industrial  combines  in  the  country. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made 
a  fine  statement.  The  names  of 
KEFAUVER  and  Long  of  Louisiana  will 
rank  high  in  the  history  of  this  country 
as  outstanding  Senators  who  fought  for 
years,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
the  House  before  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  both  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ever  since  they  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  in  their  efforts  to  protect 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  Of  the  several  of  us 
who  have  been  on  the  team,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  eflfort  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  American  people 
against  monopolies,  concentrations,  car- 
tels, and  giveaways. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committees 
which  have  immediate  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter,  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  only  a  few  years,  whereas 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  been  here  much  longer 
and  have  fought  so  valiantly  in  this 
cause.  Therefore  I  would  not  classify 
my  efforts  in  the  same  category  with 
theirs.  They  are  the  leaders.  They  have 
more  seniority  and  much  greater  influ- 
ence and  intellectual  achievements. 

I  am  hopeful  that  something  will  be 
done  about  it.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF]  is  rising  to  speak.  I  hope  more 
and  more  Senators  do  so,  as  the  days 
and  months  and  years  progress,  although 
certainly  we  cannot  wait  for  years.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  attempts  of 
a  goverrunental  agency  to  thwart  the 
will  of  Congress  and  to  give  away  what 
belongs  to  all  the  people  when  Congress 
has  sought  to  prohibit  them  from  doing 
it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
only  coincidental,  but  to  me  it  is  rather 
strange  that  the  regulations  were  pro- 
posed only  after  Congress  had  recessed 
and  most  Members  had  gone  home.  It 
was  intended  that  there  would  be  a  1-day 
hearing,  and.  probably,  that  the  regula- 
tion would  go  into  effect  before  Congress 
came  back  into  session. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     It  is  shocking. 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.  It  should  iw  . 
done.  It  may  be  said  that  it  waTiiw! 
a  happenstance,  but  it  is  certaixily  a  im^ 
strange  one.  It  thwarts  the  will  of  ow 
gress  to  give  away  $14  billion  per  yea??' 
research  while  Congress  is  not  in  a^^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  &^^ 
express  my  commendation  of  the  distin 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  t 
should  like  to  ask  him  if  he  does  tym 
think  that  probably  this  bold  and  hr^l 
effort  was  made  because  these  peoplTin 
Government  have  been  emboldened  bv 
the  congressional  giveaway  last  vtJ 
when  in  the  space  satelUte  bill.  Conn^' 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ^; 
United  States,  created  a  governmental 
monopoly  by  act  of  Congress,  and  gavp 
away  billions  of  dollars  of  the  peoole's 
heritage  m  that  law.  Does  the  dlstin 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  think 
that  perhaps  the  Administrators  have 
decided  that  that  was  the  key  and  that 
this  was  to  be  the  rule  of  the  future  the 
creation  of  monopolies  by  act  of  Congress 
with  the  aid  pf  billions  of  the  taxoavm' 
money?  '   ^ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Some  of  them  must 
have  felt  that  if  they  got  away  with  the 
space  satellite  giveaway,  any  kind  of 
giveaway  would  be  all  right.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  President  will  take  a 
different  view  about  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  again  com- 
mend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  speaking 
out  on  this  subject,  and  for  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people.  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  also  speak  out 
against  this  shocking  flouting  of  public 
morals  that  has  been  attempted 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  his  statement  and  his 
interest.     They  are  meaningful. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I,  too,  thank  and 
salute  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  America 
to  the  action  which  was  taken  by  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  during  the  time 
when  Congress  was  m  recess. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  a  member  of  its  first 
Space  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  present  Speaker  McCormack. 
I  helped  to  write  the  patent  legislation. 
In  my  opinion,  a  great  many  contracts 
with  big  business  corporations  made  by 
the  NASA  organization  went  far  beyond 
the  public  interest.  The  discussion  to- 
day, in  the  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, indicates  that  we  have  gone  far 
afield  from  what  Congress  intended  in 
the  first  Space  Act  and  far  afield  from 
what  was  originally  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  are  losing — and  we 
are  losing  billions  of  doUars — and  the 
billions  more  which  the  contracts  will 
cost;  it  is  also  a  question  of  the  millions 
of  man-years  which  are  being  used  in  de- 
velopment and  research.  That  is  val- 
uable time. 
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I  commend  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  this  situation.  He  has  called  it 
an  outrageous— and  I  agree  that  it  is 
outrageous— breach  of  trust  as  compared 
with  what  was  originally  intended  in  the 
original  Space  Act. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  served  for  a  long  time  on  the 
Space  Committee  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  He  understands  the 
legislation.  I  feel  certain  that  his  views 
will  carry  much  weight. 

I  ijoint  out — and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  agree  with  me — that 
the  Space  Act,  so  far  as  patents  and  Gov- 
ernment ownership  are  concerned,  was 
intended  to  and  should  follow  the  same 
policy  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  under 
wliich  the  Government  retairis  owner- 
ship. I  feel  certain  that  he  agrees  with 
me  that  the  regulation  is  an  attempt  by 
an  administrative  agency  to  do  what 
Congress  refuses  to  do.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  ought  to  think  this  sit- 
uation over  again  quickly  and  then  with- 
draw the  regulation. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
further  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  entire  case  for  this  pro- 
posal by  NASA  is  not  stated  in  these 
words  in  the  proposed  regulation: 

since  the  prompt  working  of  Inventions 
will  ordinarily  be  fostered  by  the  private  re- 
tention of  exclusive  rights.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  to  favor  the  waiving 
of  exclusive  rights  to  individual  contractors. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  hypothesis, 
"Since  the  prompt  working  of  inventions 
will  ordinarily  be  fostered  by  the  private 
retention  of  exclusive  rights,"  does  not 
state  a  prop>osition  that  monopoly  is,  by 
definition,  better  than  competition  for 
the  public  interest? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  what  the 
regulation  states — that  monopoly  is  bet- 
ter for  the  public  interest.  But  the 
statements  in  the  testimony  show  that 
to  be  untrue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
contractors  ownership  in  order  to  get 
contractors  to  do  the  work.  They  are 
happy  to  do  it  for  the  very  large  fees 
and  the  free  know-how  that  they  re- 
ceive. The  comments  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  Record,  show  that  that  is  a  com- 
pletely false  basis  on  which  to  base  the 
regulation. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  If  that  as- 
sumption is  correct,  the  entire  case  for 
capitalism  falls.  We  should  revert  to 
mercantilism  or  other  systems  of  private 
enterprise,  under  which  the  king  licensed 
only  certain  favored  people  to  produce 
products,  rather  than  to  pursue  the 
theory  of  competition  in  our  economy — 
if  we  are  to  assume  that  competition  is 
not  good  for  the  country. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Information 
which  the  contractors  are  supposed  to 
reveal  can  be  withheld,  because  they  are 
too  powerful  in  government  and  have 
too  much  influence  to  permit  some  little 


Inspector  to  crack  down  on  them  and 
make  them  divulge  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  shall  read  a  sentence 
from  the  conmients  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  are  being  filed  today: 

Moreover,  thla  regulation  assumes  that 
such  prompt  working  "wUl  ordinarily  be  fos- 
tered by  the  private  retention  of  exclusive 
rights"  in  the  affected  Inventions,  an  assump- 
tion seemingly  at  odds  with  the  statutory 
premise  that  Oovemment  title  shoiUd  be  the 
ordinary  result  of  Inventions  produced  by 
governmental  e.\pendlture8  (42  U.S.C.  2457 
(a>). 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronaut  ic.*;.  knows,  per- 
haps better  than  most  of  us,  that  the 
intention  of  Congress  wa.s.  and  the  legis- 
lative history  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  away  patent  rights  in  order  to  get 
contractors  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  When  the  Space  Act 
was  under  consideration,  we  were  study- 
ing the  matter  of  patent  desirability  and 
the  writing  of  restrictions  on  patents  into 
the  Space  Act.  As  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows,  we  studied  the  working 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  other  his- 
toric acts  of  Congress  as  they  affected 
contracts  with  various  organizations  and 
corporations,  to  determine  whether  pro- 
tection of  this  kind  was  needed  from  the 
people  who  now  have  secured  this  regu- 
lation from  the  Space  Administrator  as 
it  affects  research. 

Time  after  time  we  found,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  pointed  out.  that 
in  the  bidding  for  research  contracts,  the 
bidders  were  urging  Congress  and  urg- 
ing various  Federal  agpncies  to  award 
them  contracts  for  development  and 
research. 

The  Government  does  not  need  this 
sort  of  thing,  any  more  than  it  needs  to 
give  the  benefit  of  monopoly  to  our  fine 
scientists  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation or  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  who  perform  their  research  as 
Federal  employees,  and  do  not  have  an 
outright  monopoly  on  something  which  is 
discovered  in  Government  laboratories 
while  they  are  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  analogy  is  the 
same,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  little 
scientist  the  patent  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  the  large  contractors  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
corporations. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Exactly.  The  small 
operator,  who  might  be  more  in  need  of 
such  assistance,  and  more  entitled  to  it, 
does  not  get  it.  It  is  the  big  corpora- 
tions which  are  able  to  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege written  into  the  regulation  against 
the  whole  intent  of  the  congressional 
committees  and  the  two  bodies  of  Con- 
gress when  the  Space  Act  was  written. 
It  is  a  complete  violation  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  the  historical  prece- 
dents with  respect  to  patent  adminis- 
tration. 

Again.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  outrageous  betrayal 
of  the  original  intent  of  the  Space  Act. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  carry 
much  weight.  I  urge  him  to  speak 
further  on  this  subject,  because  he  has 
great  Icnowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  certainly  shall  do 
so. 

Mr  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

Government    Patents:    How    Thet    Beneiit 
Industry 

(By    Robert    E     Greenlee    and    William    H 
Blckley) 

FOREWORD 

A  license  under  a  Government-owned  pat- 
ent does  not  preclude  Infringement  of  other 
more  basic  patents  and  Government-owned 
patents  cannot  be  used  to  protect  a  mar- 
ket. 

Government-owned  patents — as  this  study 
has  made  vividly  clear — are  a  controversial 
subject.  A  patent  to  which  a  license  Is 
available  royalty  free  Just  doesn't  make 
sense  to  many  proprletary-mlnded  industrial 
executives. 

Yet.  despite  the  fact  that  possibly  one- 
third  of  the  company  executives  who  have 
heard  of  Government-owned  patents,  and 
who  will  make  comment,  are  dubious  about 
their  value.  It  Is  also  quite  clear  that  in- 
dustry Is  deriving  substantial  benefits  from 
the  Government  patent  activity.  These 
benefits  are  the  obvious — namely,  the  op- 
portunity to  use  at  no  cost  the  rights  to  an 
invention — and  the  obscure — or  the  subsid- 
iary values  that  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  direct  utilization  of  Government  in- 
ventions. 

Surprisingly,  the  subsidiary  benefits  from 
Government-owned  patents  may  be  of  more 
worth  to  industry  than  the  vise  rights  con- 
veyed by  licenses.  Even  some  respondents 
who  viewed  Government-owned  patents  as  a 
legal  and  semantic  anachronism  admitted 
side  values  of  real  consequence. 

Without  attempting  to  rate  the  order  of 
Importance,  the  following  are  benefits  that 
industry  gains  from  Government-owned  pat- 
ents and  licenses  to  them: 

1.  The  obvious  one — the  right  to  use  foi 
private  business  pur}X)ses.  without  question 
or  complication,  the  inventions  resulting 
from  Government  research. 

2.  Protective  and  other  legalistic  benents. 
Including  protection  of  rights  to  proprie- 
tary Inventions  resulting  from  foUowup  re- 
search in  specific  areas  of  technology. 

3.  The  ability  to  meet  specifications  on 
Government  contracts — and.  not  Infrequent- 
ly, entree  Into  fields  where  Government  con- 
tracts are  available. 

4  Knowledge  of  the  results  of  Govern- 
ment research,  condensed  from  what  other- 
wise might  be  voluminous  reports,  and  In- 
terpreted to  applications  objectives. 

5.  Backgro\md  information,  that  can  eene 
as  stepping  stones  to  proprietary  develop- 
ments, 

6.  Ideas  for  diversification  opportunities 
nnd  for  new  businesses. 

These  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the 
responses  of  106  companies  who  were 
queried  by  letter,  telephone,  and  personal 
Interview  about  the  possible  benefits  of  Gov- 
ernment patents  and  patent  licenses  to  their 
operations  Of  these  companies.  72  had  ap- 
plied for  and  received  royalty-free  licenses 
in  the  past.  An  additional  287  manufactur- 
ing companies  either  failed  to  respond  to 
query,  knew  nothing  about  the  subject,  or 
did  not  care  to  make  comment. 

Some  of  the  svibsldlary  values  pointed  out 
by  Industy  were  unexp>ected.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  that  even  some  executives 
who  objected  vigorously  to  the  concept  of 
Government-owned  patents  viewed  Buch 
patents  and  the  abstract  bulletins  that  are 
Issued   bv    the   Oflflce   of  Technical   Services. 
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VJB.  Department  of  Commerce  (E).  to  de- 
scribe ttiem  as  useful  Items  of  technical 
litentuze.  One  executive,  the  head  of  a 
management  services  company  which  Mpe- 
clallzed  In  finding  new  products  and  diversi- 
fication opportunities  for  manufacturing 
firms,  had  no  prior  experience  with  Oovem- 
ment  patents  and  was  only  vaguely  knowl- 
edgeable of  them.  However,  he  Immediately 
saw  the  possibility  of  using  these  patents, 
and  particularly  tne  OTS  patent  abstract 
series,  as  Important  sources  of  product 
Ideas  to  suggcMt  to  his  clients. 

THX   GOvnNMXNT    PATXNT    PROGKAIC 

Discxisslon  of  the  purposes  and  authority 
for  Oovemment  ownership  of  patents  Is  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  report.  However,  some 
background  la  needed  to  understand  how  In- 
dustry is  making  vae  of  them. 

As  of  this  date,  tbe  Federal  Gtovernment. 
tlirough  its  various  agencies,  holds  title  to 
approximately  12,000  process  and  product 
patents.  These  patents  were  assigned  to  the 
UJ3.  Government  by  individuals  working  on 
Oovemment -sponsored  research  programs,  in 
the  same  manner  that  private  researchers 
assign  patents  Issued  in  their  names  to  their 
employers.  For  the  most  part,  Government 
patents  stem  from  work  in  Government  lab- 
oratories, although  in  some  cases  they  are  a 
result  of  Government-sponsored  contracts  to 
private  industry.  Any  company  or  any  pri- 
vate citizen  can  ask  for — and  usually  will 
receive — a  nonexclusive,  royalty-free  license 
to  the  Government-owned  rights. 

The  number  of  companies  that  have  ap- 
plied for  licenses  to  Government  patents  is 
relatively  small.  The  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  interest  are  several,  but  the  chief  one — as 
this  study  indicates — Is  that  many  companies 
with  their  sensitivity  to  proprietary  rights 
look  askance  on  the  value  of  nonexclusive  li- 
censes and  are  reluctant  to  Invest  capital  in 
inventions  that  are  available  to  all  comers. 
Also,  as  a  patent  specialUt  at  an  Air  Force 
laboratory  pointed  out,  "companies  know 
full  well  that  they  can  use  these  develop- 
ments, even  though  they  don't  request  per- 
mission. The  Government  hasn't  sued  any- 
body yet  for  Infringement  on  ite  free  patents 
and  is  not  likely  to." 

The  pool  from  which  Government  patents 
are  generated  does  not  represent  all  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  programs, 
nor  all  Federal  agencies.  Agencies  that 
usually  take  title  to  Inventions  arising  either 
from  contract  work  or  work  conducted  In 
their  own  laboratories  are  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conmiifislon;  Department  of  Agriculture;  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Department  of  the  Interior;  Federal  Aviation 
Agency;  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Other  agencies  gen- 
erally take  only  a  license  to  patents,  except 
In  those  cases  where  the  invention  results 
from  research  in  Government  laboratories 
(A).  Since  some  75  percent  of  all  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  placed  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment laboratories,  the  policies  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  fairly  well  prescribe 
the  subject  areas  where  free  license  situa- 
tions exist. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  which  has 
accounted  for  most  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  In  recent  years,  has 
generated  the  largest  niunber  of  Government 
patents,  despite  the  fact  that  it  usually  per- 
mits the  ccntractlng  laboratory  to  take  title, 
to  which  It  receives  irrevocable  free  license. 
At  the  end  of  1969,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  taken  title  to  approximately  5,500 
patents.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
second  largest  generator  of  Government 
patents,  held  title  to  approximately  2,500 
U.S.  and  several  hundred  foreign  patents  in 
1960.  In  the  same  year,  the  Department  of 
Interior  held  some  260  unexpired  patents 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  approxi- 
mately 1400  (A,  B). 

If  royalty-free  Government-owned  patents 
are  to  be  of  value  to  Industry,  there  must 


be  ready  ways  for  companies  to  learn  of 
their  availability.  The  Ofllce  of  Technical 
Services  of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  an  agency  for  distribution  of  Gov- 
ernment Information  to  Industry,  has  pri- 
mary reBponslblllty  in  seeing  that  Industry 
Is  made  aware  of  the  patents.  Through  its 
patent  abstract  series  and  other  forms  of 
announcements,  the  business  public  is  in- 
formed of  patented  inventions  that  are  avail- 
able for  royalty-free  license. 

The  various  bulletins  constituting  the 
patent  abstract  series  give  a  paragraph  de- 
scription of  each  patent  and  the  agency  to 
contact  to  obtain  a  license.  To  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  the  series,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Services  has  categorized  Individual 
patent  abstracts  according  to  the  following 
broad  subject  classlficatlonB : 

Instrumentation;  chemical  products  and 
processes:  food  products  and  processes; 
metal  process  and  apparatus,  machinery,  and 
transportation  equipment;  electrical  and 
electronic  apparatus;  ordnance;  and  ce- 
ramic, paper,  rubber,  textile,  wood,  and  other 
products  and  processes. 

This  prevents  the  necessity  of  scanning 
numerous  abstracts  to  find  the  ones  falling 
within  the  reader's  areas  of  interest.  Fur- 
ther breakdown  of  subject  matter  will  likely 
occur  as  the  number  of  Government  patents 
increase  with  the  acceleration  of  Federal  re- 
search, and  especially  the  NASA  program. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  patent 
abstract  series  Is  regarded  as  a  highly  useful 
document  by  the  patent  departments  and 
research  personnel  of  companies.  By  review- 
ing It,  companies  can  keep  up  on  develop- 
ments resulting  from  Government  research 
related  to  their  interests  without  reviewing 
voluminous  technical  reports. 

DIRECT   USES   OF   GOVIIRNMENT  PATEN^ 

Despite  the  nonexclusive  features  of  Gov- 
ernment licenses,  industry  does  make  direct 
and  fruitful  use  of  them.  The  following  case 
histories  are  typical: 

One  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  glass 
products  found  that  the  chemical  reduction 
process  covered  in  a  Federal  patent  offered  a 
possible  solution  to  a  development  problem 
in  preparing  a  glass-molding  surface.  The 
company  was  seeking  an  oxidation-resistant 
material  and,  experimentally,  tried  a  method 
of  applying  a  plating  of  nickel  alloy  described 
in  a  Bureau  of  Standards  patent.  According 
to  a  company  executive:  "It  worked  very  sat- 
isfactorily. In  fact,  the  nickel  alloy  also 
contained  a  substantial  percentage  of  phos- 
phorus, which,  we  found,  gave  us  an  un- 
expected plus  of  increased  lubricity  and  more 
favorable  glass-release  property  In  the  molds. 
Our  primary  objective  •  •  •  was  also  ful- 
filled. Subsequently,  we  put  the  process  to 
use  on  our  production-mold  equipment  and 
took  a  license  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. •  •  •  As  a  result  of  our  use  of  this 
patented  plating  process,  we  were  enabled  to 
develop  a  new  and  improved  glass  mold  arti- 
cle. This  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  appli- 
cation (by  us) .  which  should  issue  within  the 
next  6  to  !)  months." 

This  glass  company,  thus,  obtained  two 
significant  values  from  the  Government  in- 
vention: a  method  for  improving  its  own  pro- 
duction equipment  and  a  tlpoff  to  a  propri- 
etary value,  which  It  developed  through  Its 
own  research. 

The  company  makes  no  special  effort  to 
seek  royalty-free  patents  of  Interest,  but 
systematically  reviews  the  Patent  Office 
Gazette,  Chemical  Abstracts.  Ceramic  Ab- 
stracts, and  others.  "If  a  patent  Is  of  po- 
tential value,"  stated  the  company's  patent 
attorney,  "and  happens  to  be  owned  by  the 
Government.  It  Is  our  practice  to  contact  the 
proper  Government  agency  ♦  •  •  and  seek 
Information  about  a  license." 

A  New  York  manufacturer  of  microfilm 
equipment  also  found  a  Government  inven- 
tion   of    substantial     commercial     value.     A 
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patent  tlUe  held  by  the  Department  of  ^ 
Army  was  dUcovered  by  this  comnarx. - 
ing  a  Uterature  search.  The  subject  rrf  1?" 
patent  disclosure  pertained  to  elwtronhJT 
graphic  means  and  methods,  and  whlir^ 
related  to  its  line  of  products,  the  comn^" 
recognized  an  idea  with  interestlnT^^ 
bUltles.  A  license  was  applied  for  anSi  ' 
ceived  in  September  of  1969.  Over  2^«I*" 
of  Independent  research  at  a  unlversit,  J^ 
ratory  followed,  during  which  the  Jntl^^ 
Idea  was  developed  into  a  line  of  proDrtSuJ. 
products.  The  company's  position  u  t^ 
protected  by  development  patents  and 
new  product  line  is  ready  for  the  con»uL^ 
market.  ^°*' 

A    pharmaceutical    company    has    been 
licensee  to  fifteen  Govermnent-owned  n»t* 
ents   on   penicillin   and    antimalarial  cqL 
pounds.     One  of  these  patents,  covertnB^" 
submerged     culture    process    for    producing 
penicillin,  has  been  extensively  employed 

A    large    Midwest   chemical    company  nor 
only  found  a  patent  disclosure  for  produclD, 
rare  earth  oxides  and  metals  dlrecUy  aoDli 
cable  to  its   interests,  but  has  built  a  cwn 
plete  operation,  plant  and  all.  to  utilize  ibl 
technique. 

Examples  as  clean  cut  as  the  foregoing  art 
difficult  to  extract  from  companies.  Usualh 
there  are  qualifications.  Some  companlw 
apparently  take  out  patent  licenses  to  anv 
thing  within  their  range  of  interests  "iiwi 
to  be  sure,"  but  with  little  Intent  to  pursue 
aggressive  commercialization.  Thus,  they 
report  that  the  licenses  have  been  of  little 
or  no  value  to  them.  Usually,  some  Inno- 
vation or  development  effort  is  required  be- 
fore the  invention  Is  applied  to  a  commer- 
cial process  or  product,  and.  In  these  cases 
the  In-plant  accomplishments  loom  more 
Important  to  the  company  than  the  original 
licensed  rights.  "It  Is  hard  to  determine 
exactly  the  value  •  •  •  to  our  company 
one  executive  stated,  "Inasmuch  as  it  was 
only  in  the  further  development  of  the  orlgl. 
nal  Idea  that  we  were  able  to  benefit  •  •  • 
It  was  only  through  Improvements  which 
we  developed  that  made  It  commercially  ac- 
ceptable." 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  licenses  come 
in  a  special-situation  category. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  of  1959  (C)  identifies  some 
450  patents  which  have  been  licensed  to 
cover  600  companies  or  Individuals  other 
than  the  original  contractor.  Numerous  pat- 
ents assigned  to  the  AEC  have  been  licensed 
to  industrial  firms  for  the  production  of 
safety  equipment,  radiation  counters,  and 
radiation  detection  equipment.  Three  AEC 
patents  pertain  specifically  to  small  poruble 
radiation  signal  devices  for  personnel  u« 
Nineteen  licenses  have  been  granted  on  these 
three  patents  alone. 

It  Is  Indisputable  that  many  manufactur- 
ing businesses  have  been  based  on  Govern- 
ment research  In  atomic  energy.  "Let's  fact 
It,"  the  manager  of  one  firm  manufacturing 
radiation  gages  and  control  devices  stated. 
"everyone  In  the  atomic  energy  and  radio- 
isotope business,  whatever  the  nature,  owes 
his  business  to  the  AEC  and  its  predecessor 
some  way  or  another.  AEC  patents  are  back 
of  us.  Yet,  the  majority  of  the  people  In 
these  businesses  would  like  to  think  tha: 
their  operations  are  primarily  based  on  their 
own  Ingenuity — the  way  they  have  taken 
Government  ideas  and  modified  them.  But 
without  the  Government  research,  none  of 
us  would  be  In  business  today." 

The  records  of  various  Government  agen- 
cies contain  examples  of  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  Government  patents.  An  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stated 
to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness that  40  to  50  of  the  Department's  In- 
ventions had  been  "commercialized"  to  a 
considerable  degree  ( B ) .  Two  Important 
lines  of  products  came  from  the  Depart- 
ment's patents  on   frozen  orange  Juice  con- 
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centrate  and  the  aerosol  dispenser.  These 
two  inventions  have  created  an  almost  rev- 
olutionary impact  on  the  American  con- 
gumer.  Estimates  of  the  value  of  these  two 
inventions  to  American  companies  are  In  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

Another  Federal  agency,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  estimates  that  techniques 
stemming  directly  from  patents  under  Its 
control  are  used  In  the  production  of  about 
two-thirds  of  all  granular  fertilizers  ( D ) . 
Reports  both  from  Industry  and  Government 
indicate  thfit  Government  patents  relating 
to  electric  batteries  and  their  components 
have  been  Important  In  the  development  of 
improved  batteries.  Magnesium  cuprous 
chloride  deferred-action  batteries  for  general 
commercial  applications,  such  as  emergency 
lighting,  have  been  Improved  by  Government 
studies  of  cuprous  chloride  electrodes  and 
pile-battery  fabrication. 

PROTECTIVE  AND  LEGALISTIC  VALUES 

Not  all  companies  taking  out  licenses  to 
Government  patents  do  so  because  of  the 
product  or  process  idea  in  the  Government 
claims.  Many  are  interested  In  whatever 
protective  benefits  such  licenses  afford — not 
necessarily  protection  from  hard-to-imaglne 
infringement  action  by  the  Government,  but 
protection  of  the  base  for  proprietary  de- 
velopments and  of  their  xise  of  such  develop- 
ments from  infringement  suits  by  other 
companies.  In  some  Instances,  licenses  have 
apparently  been  useful  In  threatened  court 
actions,  and  in  others,  to  avoid  the  claims  of 
competitors. 

One  company  stated  that  its  purpose  in 
taking  license  to  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture patent  was  to  settle  an  interference 
proceeding.  This  company  had  no  Intent 
of  using  the  license  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Another  Department  of  Agriculture  patent 
on  ccanplex  polymers  was  discovered  by  a 
chemical  company  during  a  routine  patent 
search.  This  company  reported  Its  own  re- 
search  activities  were  in  the  area  of  the 
patent,  and  that  by  taking  the  license,  it 
could  proceed  without  fear  of  a  patent 
conflict. 

A  similar  situation.  In  which  independent 
research  actually  produced  Identical  results 
to  a  Government-owned  patent  claim,  caused 
a  Philadelphia  manufacturer  to  take  license 
to  the  Government  patent  and  thereby 
eliminate  any  problems  that  might  arise. 

The  strategy  of  a  large  optical  electronics 
system  manufacturer  Is  illustrative  of  the 
protective  value  It  finds  in  Government  li- 
censes. The  company  presently  holds  sev- 
eral licenses  from  the  Army  pertaining  to 
atomic  and  molecular  resonance  devices. 
The  licenses  were  taken  out,  a  member  of 
the  company's  staff  states,  "to  obtain  over- 
aU  protection.  "  In  this  Instance,  the  broad 
goal  of  the  company  was  the  establishment 
of  a  new  department  to  actively  pursue  the 
development  of  products.  Since  the  subject 
matter  of  the  patents  closely  paralleled  the 
development  programs  of  the' new  laboratory, 
the  company  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there 
would  be  no  future  complications.  In  the 
course  of  its  broad  research  and  development 
program,  it  expects  to  draw  extensively  from 
the  Government  Inventions. 

Similarly,  a  Pittsburgh  manufacturer  holds 
nearly  a  dozen  licenses.  The  company's 
legal  department  indicated  that  licenses  to 
patents  related  to  present  or  future  products 
are  applied  for  routinely.  No  direct  benefits 
of  significance  have  been  obtained  yet.  but 
the  company  is  In  a  position  to  explore  the 
applicability  of  the  Inventions  in  countless 
ways,  with  assurance  of  a  sound  legal  basis. 
A  leading  company  in  the  manufacture  of 
radiation  devices  and  radioactive  compounds 
claimed  a  twofold  piui>08e  in  watching  Gov- 
ernment patent  developments:  first,  the  ob- 
vious value  of  the  Inventions;  and.  second, 
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to  provide  legal  clearance  for  using  any  im- 
portant development  without  delay. 

Another  direct  experience,  with  a  very 
practical  legal  twist,  was  voiced  by  a  com- 
pany licensed  for  a  patent  on  nickel  plating 
by  chemical  reduction.  Its  patent  depart- 
ment noted:  "Our  requirements  for  nickel 
plating  are  not  now  great  but  the  use  of  this 
process  permits  us  to  avoid  the  claims  of 
patents  owned  by  private  individuals  or 
concerns." 

OTHER    SUBSIDIARY    VALUES 

Government  patents  appear  to  be  of  most 
value  to  companies  strictly  as  items  of  tech- 
nical literature.  They  are  excellent  mech- 
anisms for  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
practical  developments  emerging  from  Gov- 
ernment research.  They  often  trigger  ideas 
for  development  work  aimed  at  proprietary 
products. 

Licenses  are.  of  course,  of  little  utility 
when  the  primary  aim  of  the  company  is  to 
seek  Ideas  for  private  development.  But,  as 
noted  previously,  licenses  may  be  taken  out 
by  cautious  concerns  Just  to  be  sure  of  the 
legal  basis  before  attempt  Is  made  to  de- 
velop or  exploit  Ideas  suggested  by  the  In- 
formation In  Government  patents.  Most 
companies,  however,  that  scan  the  patents 
or  patent  abstracts  are  not  likely  to  bother 
with    license   applications. 

A  large  chemical  company  stated  that  it 
reviews  all  patents  that  relate  to  new  lines 
of  research  Investigation  or  commercial  ac- 
tivity it  enters,  and,  thus.  Government- 
owned  patents  come  to  its  attention.  On 
several  occasions,  the  company  has  taken  li- 
censes when  the  patent  appeared  to  be  perti- 
nent to  operations  being  planned  or  con- 
sidered. 

A  drug  company  indicated  that  It  regarded 
Government  patents  fis  part  of  the  world 
literature  which  It  surveys  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment. On  two  occasions  it  has  taken 
out  licenses. 

Starting  with  the  original  Information  in 
a  Government  patent,  a  metal  products  com- 
pany was  able  to  develop  a  product  which 
it  expects  to  put  Into  production  within 
the  near  future.  The  product.  In  Its  present 
form.  Is  covered  by  the  company's  own 
patent.  The  company  will  continue  to  scan 
Government  patent  abstracts  for  other  ideas 
that  might  lead  to  proprietary  products. 
Another  large  chemical  company  stated: 
Our  approach  to  adversely  owned  patents, 
whether  Government  or  private.  Is  to  de- 
velop our  new  product  or  process,  make  an 
infringement  search,  and  if  valid  adverse 
patents  are  sound,  we  endeavor  to  negotiate 
a  license.  It  Is  our  practice  to  take  a  formal 
license  from  the  Government  In  such  a  case 
•  •  •  Government  patents  •  •  •  of  course, 
contribute  to   private   researchers." 

A  manufacturer  of  grain  products  follows 
closely  the  patents  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  are  in  Its  fields  of  interest, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  never  found  oc- 
casion to  take  out  a  license  "We  have 
found  many  of  the  Government  patents  to 
be  worth  while  as  sources  of  technical  infor- 
mation and  have  used  them  for  that  pur- 
pose." the  company's  manager  of  patents 
stated. 

Many  companies  con.sider  the  review  of 
Government  patents  in  their  particular  fields 
of  interest  for  information  and  ideas  as  such 
a  normal  procedure  that  it  hardly  merits 
comment.  Many  others  are  apparently  so 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  a  nonexclusive 
license  gives  no  competitive  advantage  that 
they  have  never  given  thought  to  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  information  or  Ideas  In 
Government  patents  as  steppingstonos  to 
proprietary  developments  Some  stated 
bluntly:  "We  don't  believe  In  Government 
ownership  of  patents  and  have  no  use  for 
them."  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
management  service  company  executive, 
mentioned   previously,  who  sees  In  Govern- 


ment patenu  great  new  opportunities  for 
ideas  on  product  diversification  to  offer  his 
clients.  It  is  also  in  contrast  to  the  alleged 
industrial  practice  of  going  to  some  length 
through  technical  innovation  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  "get  around"  private  patents. 
One  might  ask.  if  there  is  merit  In  a  Govern- 
ment patent,  why  not  seek  ways  to  "get 
around'  it— which,  as  this  svirvey  showed, 
some  companies  do 

Contract  research  laboratories,  private 
business  consultants,  and  others  in  techno- 
logical service  areas — as  distinguished  from 
product  manufacturers— would  seem  to  have 
real  opportunities  for  exploiting  Govern- 
ment patents  Such  organizations  are  al- 
ways looking  for  ideas  to  which  they  can 
apply  hnaglnatlon  and  come  up  with  sal- 
able services  A  check  with  the  project  de- 
velopment managers  of  two  research  founda- 
tions  elicited  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
done  anything  in  this  direction,  but  were 
Interested  In  Investigating  the  potentiali- 
ties. Government  patents,  plus  the  brain- 
storming techniques  of  contract  research 
organizations,  could  very  well  lead  to  nu- 
merous research  and  development  programs 
directed  toward  proprietary  products  or 
processes. 

IDEAS    AWAITING    EXPLOITATION 

Companies  unacquainted  with  Govern- 
ment patentb  and  wishing  to  investigate  the 
ideas  available— either  with  the  intent  of 
taking  out  licenses  or  triggering  concepts  for 
private  development — will  find  the  OTS  pat- 
ent abstract  series  most  useful.  These  are 
listed  ill  the  attached  bibliography.  By  or- 
dering those  applicable  to  the  company's  in- 
terests, the  task  of  pinpointing  patents  of 
potential  utility  will  be  simplified. 

The  following  are  typical  of  ideas  awaiting 
exploitation,  as  these  are  described  in  roy- 
alty-free  Government   patents: 

Patent  No  2.873.220— an  apparatus  for 
treating  sugarbeets  to  recover  the  sugar.  By 
sudden  release  of  pressure,  the  cells  are  rup- 
tured and  the  Juices  freed,  after  which  they 
may  be  recovered  by  pressing,  centrlfugatlon 
filtration,  or  leaching. 

Patent  No.  2.957,794— a  method  of  bonding 
silicone  rubber  to  metal.  An  epoxy  resin 
adhesive  containing  an  amine  curing  agent 
and  a  filler  Is  used.  During  curing,  a  croes- 
linked  polymer  is  formed,  which  bonds  sill- 
cone  rubber  to  the  metal. 

Patent  No.  2.933.409 — methods  for  produc- 
ing permanent  creases,  folds,  pleats,  or  other 
deformation  in  textiles.  The  desired  defor- 
mations are  accomplished  by  impregnations 
with  a  polyamide  and  polyepoxide,  which 
upon  heating  react  to  form  a  resinous  prcxl- 
uct  that  sets  tlie  crease  pattern. 

Patent  No.  2.990.308— a  luminescent  slate 
which  may  be  scribed  upon  and  read  In  dark- 
ness or  under  water  The  device  includes  a 
base  sheet  of  plastic  material,  with  a  layer 
of  photoluminescent  material  on  one  face 
and  a  water-insoluble  masking  film  on  the 
other. 

Patent  No.  2.976.158— a  method  for  pro- 
ducing instant  coffee.  Liquid  coffee  Is  de- 
hydrat.ed  under  atmospheric  pressure.  In 
relatively  inexpensive  equipment,  to  give  a 
product  tliat  is  in  porous  condition  and  re- 
hydratcs  rapidly. 

Patent  No  2,929.544— a  paper  bag  for  use 
in  arctic  and  tropical  climates.  It  eliminates 
the  problem  of  seam  failure  at  temperature 
extremes  Believed  to  be  promising  for  ship- 
ment of  packaged  products  under  refrigera- 
tion 

Patent  No  2.990,602— a  method  for  hot- 
pressing  ceramic  ferroelectric  materials  to 
produce  .-shaped  articles  with  hlgh-dlelectrlc 
constants  The  resulting  ceramic  bodies 
have  a  dense,  homogeneous,  fine-grain  struc- 
ture, and  may  be  manufactured  with  very 
slight  losses  due  to  breaking.  Applicable  to 
the  production  of  barium  titanate  bodies 
for  computer  elements,  magnetic  amplifiers, 
and   memory   de\ices. 
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Patent  Ho.  3^84,590 — a  process  for  bonding 
Teflon  sheet  to  prepared  oxirfaces.  A  pre- 
coatlng  of  Teflon  la  ftued  to  the  metal,  after 
which  sheet  Teflon  Is  fiued  to  It.  Precoat- 
ing  Is  aocoinpUshed  by  deposition  from  an 
aqueous  suspension. 

Patent  No.  3,986,609 — an  adhesive  sub- 
stance which  Is  suitable  for  use  In  pressure- 
sensitive  adhesive  applications  and  which 
can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  water  as  a 
solvent.  Eliminates  tedious  scraping  or  use 
of  organic  solvents  to  remove  tape  residue. 
The  adhesive  is  said  to  give  a  much  higher 
bonding  strength  than  generally  available 
with  commercial  pressure-sensitive  mate- 
rials. 

Patent  No.  2,994,089— a  coverall  type  of 
protective  garment  to  be  worn  by  persons 
subjected  to  atomic,  biological,  and  chemical 
agents.  The  garment  is  made  of  imperme- 
able material  and  has  a  ventilating  device  to 
prevent  biiUdup  of  heat  or  of  stale  air.  It 
Is  made  of  a  carbon-impregnated  fabric,  a 
spacer  material  that  Is  woven  of  plastic 
thread,  and  a  layer  of  impermeable  material. 
Patent  No.  2,967369— an  air-insulated 
ski  boot,  with  a  foot  cavity  that  can  be 
formed  on  a  conventional  last,  but  with  a 
rectangular  toe  so  as  to  conform  to  the  shape 
of  conventional  ski  bindings. 

Patent  No.  2,975.482 — a  method  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  high-voltage  batteries, 
particularly  those  consisting  of  a  stack  of 
alternate  battery  plates  and  Insulators,  with 
a  molded  cover  or  inner  jacket. 

And  8o  on — more  than  12,000  ideas — some 
as  earthly  as  ski  boots  and  instant  coffee,  yet 
others  requiring  the  knowledge  of  a  nuclear 
physicist  or  mathematician  for  appraisal  and 
understanding.  Some  of  the  above-selected 
examples  are  new  patents  described  in  the 
foxorth  supplement  to  the  Office  of  Technical 
Services  patent  abstract  series,  released  in 
the  spring  of  1962. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written,  the 
Office  of  Technical  Services  was  preparing 
for  publication,  for  the  convenience  of  re- 
searchers, a  cumulative  index  covering  all 
the  Government-owned  patents  In  its  col- 
lection through  December  31,  1961.  This 
will  further  simplify  the  task  of  those  who 
wish  to  search  for  free  ideas  for  commer- 
cial exploitation. 
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Statement  BEFoaz  NASA  on  Pboposed  Patent 
Waives  Regulation 

The  patent  waiver  regulation  which  Is  un- 
der discussion  at  this  hearing  would  result 
In  a  vast  waiver  of  patent  rights  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  clear  legislative  intent  under- 
lying  the  NASA  Act  of  1958. 

In  addition,  and  apart  from  its  Inconsist- 
ency with  congressional  Intent,  the  proposed 
regulation  is  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est: 

(1)  it  would  impede  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion and  use  of  this  publicly  financed  re- 
search and  development,  thereby  hlnderlne 
oiu:  space  effort; 

(2)  it  would  increase  concentration  and 
monopoly  In  an  already  concentrated  indus- 
try; and 

(3)  it  would  give  away  valuable  rights  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers. 

Finally,  the  regtilation  contains  no  safe- 
guards for  the  public  toterest  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  this  regulation  not  be  adopted' 
No  agency  answerable  to  Congress  may  adopt 
by  regulation  what  Congress  has  deliberate- 
ly and  explicitly  chgsen  to  reject. 

I.  THX  LEOlSLATIVZ  HIBTOBT 

Up  to  now.  it  has  been  conceded  by  all  that 
section  305  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Act  of  1958  was  de- 
signed to  accord  generally  with  the  patent 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Act.  Section  305  expressly  provides  that  the 
Government  is  to  take  title  to  the  patents 
resulting  from  work  on  NASA  research  and 
development  contracts.  Subsection  (f)  per- 
mits waivers  when  in  the  public  Interest 
The  clear  legislative  pattern  and  intent  is 
that  the  Government  should  generally  take 
title,  and  that,  only  in  exceptional  cases 
would  waiver  be  permitted. 

As  NASA  General  Counsel  John  Johnson 
wrote  m  the  Federal  Bar  Journal  In  winter 
1961,  Congress  expressly  rejected  the  Defense 
Department  policy  of  generally  giving  away 
the  patent  rights  to  the  contractor,  and  re- 
taining only  a  license.  Rather,  as  Admiral 
Rlckover  has  testified,  the  AEC  poUcy  of  re- 
taining title  in  the  Government  was  to  be 
foUowed.  Hearing  before  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copy- 
rights on  S.  1084  and  S.  1778,  page  3  (1961) 


Not  surprisingly,  industry  and  the  Dat.«» 
bar  have  sought  to  have  this  tlUe  nolw 
vised  in  favor  of  a  license  policy  rI;  "" 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  ConKre!!^ 
this  purpose  but  to  no  avail.  QuitTtol 
verse.  Every  time  Congress  has  expresalv  il!" 
islated  with  respect  to  patent  policy  it  x  " 
sought  to  retain  the  patents  from  QqI^ 
ment-flnanced  research  and  develonmenTT" 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  See  fof^T 
ample,  the  1961  Saline  Water  Research  r?h" 
the  Disarmament  Agency  Acts,  and  iT 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Act  Itself. 

The  proposed  regulation  would  reverse  thi 
clearly    expressed    congressional    poUcy      j! 
would  transform  the  exceptional  case  kito  a 
general  rule.     It  would,  as  a  practical  mat 
ter.  almost  completely  adopt  the  Department 
of  Defense  policy  explicitly  rejected  by  Con 
gress,  for  It  will  result  in  a  giveaway  of  th« 
patent  in  most  cases.    Admittedly  the  Nasa 
regulation  will  not  produce  a  waiver  of^ 
NASA-contract  patents.     However,  even  xa 
der  the  Department  of  Defense  license  pol' 
ley,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  retained 
title  to  some  10,000  patents.  —»•«« 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  od- 
pose  all  patent  waivers.  I  can  conceive  of  in- 
stances  where  a  waiver  woiUd  be  eqiUUbl* 
and  useful,  such  as  when  the  Invention  r«- 
suiu  from  work  almost  entirely  and  Inltlaiw 
financed  by  the  contractor. 

But.  as  the  later  detailed  analysU  of  the 
regulation  will  show,  this  regulation  is  not 
so  carefully  contrived.  It  proceeds  on  the 
policy  assumption  in  section  1245.103  that 
"the  prompt  working  of  Inventions  will  onU- 
narily  be  fostered  by  the  private  retention  of 
exclusive  rights."  Congress,  however,  hw 
deliberately  rejected  this  assumption  by  p»t- 
temlng  section  305  on  the  AEC  Utle  policy 
Congress  Indicated  Its  belief  that  the  prompt 
working  of  InvenUons — obviously  one  of  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  legislation, 
would  be  best  served  by  not  giving  excluslTe 
rights  to  private  contractors. 

Attempts  to  alter  the  policy  of  section  306, 
attempts  which  have  always  been  supported 
by  NASA,  have  been  made  several  times 
(See  Rept.  No.  2185,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess  p' 
7.)  They  have  faUed.  NASA  should  not  now 
resort  to  an  administrative  regulation  to  give 
away  these  patent  rights  in  the  face  of  Con- 
gress' deliberate  and  persistent  refusal  to  do 
so  by  legislation. 

n.    THE    PTTBLIC    INTEXEST 

This  regulation  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  legislative  Intent  but,  for  other 
reasons,  it  will  do  much  harm  to  the  public 
Interest. 

A.  Concentration  and  monopoly 
In  the  first  place.  It  will  neceesarlly  in- 
crease concentration  and  monopoly.  Govern- 
ment-financed research  and  development  U 
steadily  growing.  In  fiscal  1963,  NASA  alone 
plans  to  spend  at  least  $2.4  billion.  Most  of 
the  contracts  go  to  the  large  companies; 
small  businesses  are  lucky  to  get  a  few 
crumbs  as  subcontractors.  Most  of  the  pat- 
ents given  away  to  the  contractors  will  thui 
go  to  the  large  companies  because  most  ot 
the  contractors  are  such  large  companies. 
American  industry  is  so  concentrated  and 
oligopolistic  that  we  should  make  all  efforts 
to  avoid  taking  any  steps  which  aggravate 
this  situation,  especially  when  the  taxpayer 
has  paid  the  bills. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  It  is  the  small 
contractor  who  really  wants  NASA  to  give 
away  the  patents.  The  record  does  not  bear 
this  out.  Rather,  it  seems  clear  that  small 
business  rarely  depends  heavUy  on  patents 
and,  generaUy.  is  not  particularly  Interested 
in  patents.  This  has  been  noted  not  only  by 
advocates  of  a  tlUe  policy  but  by  license 
policy  proponents  as  well.  (See  Gom,  "To- 
ward a  Sound  National  Policy  for  Disposition 
of  Patent  Rights  Under  Government  Coo- 
tracts,"    21    Fed,    BJ.    106.    107    (Raytheon 
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oatent  counsel).  See  also  Senator  Russkix 
Ijatta  "Federal  Contract  Patent  Policy  and 
the  public  Interest,"  id.,  at  7.  19-20.) 

The  regulation  ignores  these  considera- 
tions and  indeed  seems  to  bend  over  back- 
ward in  ravor  of  the  large  contractors.  Thus, 
section  1245.106(a)  expressly  states  that  a 
prima  facie   case   for   waiver   will    be   made 

where: 

"The  invention  is  in  a  field  of  technology 
in  which  the  contractor  has  an  established 
commercial  Interest  and  in  which,  prior  to 
such  contract,  it  had  acquired  technical 
competence  demonstrated  by  factors  such 
as  know-how  and  patent  position." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer:  Obviously,  the 
large  corporation  with  a  powerful  position 
In  its  field  and  a  large  patent  portfolio  is 
the  company  most  likely  to  have  an  "estab- 
lished commercial  interest"  and  "know-how 
and  patent  position."  Despite  the  some- 
what implausable  assertions  that  small  busi- 
ness wants  and  needs  title  to  patents,  few 
small  businesses  are  likely  to  qualify  under 
the  regulation.  New  entrants  Into  a  field 
will  certainly  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
qualify.  In  short,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence is  to  entrench  already  powerful  in- 
terests even  further  and  to  make  it  difficult 
for  new  entrants. 

Section  1245.104(b)  carries  this  bias  to- 
ward bigness  even  further  for  that  subsec- 
tion requires  an  established  financial  posi- 
tion to  qualify.  It  provides  for  waiver  If  it 
"would  be  an  effective  Incentive  to  work 
the  invention  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
because  of  substantial  expense  or  Investment 
required  to  do  so; ". 

Here  again,  it  is  the  large  rich  company 
which  is  favored. 

When  we  turn  to  the  "Inventions  not  gen- 
erally eligible  for  waiver,"  we  find  an  almost 
Irrelevant  standard,  Insofar  as  the  concen- 
tration Is  concerned.  Section  1245.105(a) 
provides  that  "waiver"  will  ordinarily  not  be 
granted — "Where  the  Invention  Is  In  a  field 
of  technology  In  which  there  has  been  little 
significant  prior  exjjerlence  outside  of  work 
funded  by  the  Government  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  exclusive  rights  by  the  contractor 
might  lead  to  domination  of  that  field." 

In  the  first  place,  how  could  a  waiver  ever 
be  Justified  where  the  two  conditions  exist, 
and  therefore  why  the  phrase  "ordinarily?" 
More  important,  of  the  two  conditions,  the 
first  should  be  more  than  sufllclent  by  Itself 
to  preclude  waiver  and  the  second  Is  so  un- 
likely as  to  be  Insignificant.  It  is  very  rare 
that  waiver  of  one  invention  to  one  con- 
tractor "might  lead  to  domination."  One 
or  more  waivers,  could,  however,  increase 
concentration,  and  It  Is  oligopoly  and  con- 
centration which  pose  the  serious  questions 
about  our  economy. 

A  truly  meaningful  test  would  use  Clayton 
Act  concepts  and  language.  For  example, 
no  waiver  should  be  corusldered  If  It  may 
substantially  lessen  competition  in  any  line 
of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

No  matter  what  the  test,  however,  no 
waiver  which  will  Impede  competition  to 
any  degree  should  be  made.  NASA  may 
not  have  either  the  background  or  the  ex- 
pertise in  this  area  to  make  an  adequate 
Judgment.  I  therefore  suggest  that  no 
waiver  be  made  without  first  giving  the  At- 
torney General  the  power  to  veto  it  if 
potentially  harmful  to  competition. 
B.  Widespread    dissemination    of    knowledge 

The  basic  premise  of  the  regulation  in  S. 
1245.103.  as  set  forth  above,  is  not  only  in- 
consistent with  the  basic  premise  of  section 
305.  but  it  is  very  far  from  proven.  Cer- 
tainly, the  fact  that  Congress  had  adopted  a 
title  policy  In  all  cases  where  It  dealt  with 
legislation  related  to  research  and  develop- 
ment indicates  that  Congress  has  decisively 
rejected  any  such  theory. 

Where  the  title  policy  has  been  in  effect, 
there  Is  no  Indication  that  development  has 
suffered.     Just  recently,  the  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  which  operates  imder  this  policy, 
announced  that  it  expected  commercial  uses 
of  atomic  energy  prior  to  the  date  origlnaUy 
anticipated.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Roland  Ander- 
son has  said,  the  experience  of  TV  A  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  if  a 
product  has  a  potential  market  and  other 
economic  factors  are  favorable,  commercial 
exploitation  will  be  effected  on  the  basis  of 
the  anticipated  profit  rather  than  on  whether 
a  product  manufacturer  has  an  exclusive  or 
nonexclusive  license.  Inventions  Under 
Goverrunent  Contract  (21  Fed.  B.J.  64,  71-72 
( 1961 ) ) ;  see  also  the  FAA  experience  and  the 
AEC  experience  set  forth  in  "Government 
Patent  Policies  in  Meteorology  and  Weather 
Modification.  1962"  (hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monoptoly.  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  pp.  43—45,  Mar.  26, 
1962). 

Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  little  real  prob- 
lem of  getting  contractors  to  do  NASA  or 
other  title  policy  agency  work.  See  Id.  at 
80,  43.  In  the  few  cases  where  NASA  may 
have  had  some  difficulty  In  getting  contracts 
because  of  competing  DOD  offers,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  that  NASA  is  too  strict,  but  that 
DOD  Is  too  liberal. 

Indeed,  the  whole  Defense  Department 
policy  in  all  Instajnces  seems  to  be  based  on 
Just  the  one  tjrpe  of  case  where,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  waiver  might  well  be  equitable.  As 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Graeme  C.  Bannerman  advised  Senator 
Long: 

"Our  reason  for  not  taking  title  for  com- 
mercial uses,  non-Government  uses,  has  been 
expressed.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  many, 
many  times;  we  feel  very  strongly  that  there 
will  be  cases,  we  don't  want  to  exaggerate 
this  problem  or  overstate  It,  but  we  do  think 
that  there  are  many,  many  cases,  particu- 
larly In  the  fields  of  small  second,  third, 
fourth,  filth,  sixth  tier  subcontractors  who 
operate  businesses — specialty  businesses  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  have  specialties 
needed  for  ovu*  purposes,  and  have  a  whole 
thrust  of  development  going  on  In  their  re- 
search department,  primarily  for  their  com- 
mercial business.  We  have  to  tap  that  thrust 
of  ideas.  If  they  have  devoted  lots  of  time 
and  effort  toward  that  work  and  If  we  come 
In  for  a  relatively  small  increment  of  work 
that  is  Government  financed  and  for  that 
reason  insist  upon  having  the  full  conmaer- 
cial  title  which,  of  course,  the  Government 
itself  doesn't  need,  although  the  taxpayers 
might  conceivably  get  some  benefit  out  of  it, 
we  would  thereby  be  placing  a  restriction 
on  the  availability  of  such  contractors  to  us, 
either  directly  or  In  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
which  they  might  be  willing  to  bring  to  bear 
on  our  work"  (id.  at  156-157). 

But  this  one  case  of  a  small  subcontractor 
who  has  done  almost  all  the  work  before  the 
Government  contract  Is  not  the  usual  case. 
It  can  hardly  support  this  broad  waiver  regu- 
lation which  favors  large  businesses  with  es- 
tablished positions  and  where  much.  If  not 
all,  of  the  work  has  been  Government  fi- 
nanced. Indeed  the  closest  this  regulation 
gets  to  this  narrow  situation  is  in  section 
1245.104(c).  The  other  two  eligibility  sec- 
tions cover  far  more  situations  than  the  one 
cited  by  Mr.  Bannerman. 

C.  Section  1245.113 

As  noted,  I  do  not  believe  this  regulation 
contains  any  protection  for  the  public  inter- 
est. However,  even  the  feeble  safegruards 
it  provides  are  rendered  a  complete  nullity 
by   section    1245.113    which   provide.s: 

"Sec.  1245  113  Discretion  of  administrator. 

"Nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  Admin- 
istrator. NASA,  from  granting  or  denying  pe- 
titions for  waiver  on  grounds  other  than 
those  specified  in  these  regulations,  or  from 
granting  waivers  on  terms  and  conditions 
differing  from  those  herein  set  forth." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand:  (a)  why  the 
scheme  set  out  in  the  preceding  subsections 
should  be  established  if  the  Administrator 


can  ignore  them  at  will;  and  (b)  why  the 
Administrator  should  have  this  vast  discre- 
tionary power.  A  section  like  subsection 
113  has  no  place  in  any  regulatory  scheme 
and  It  should  never  even  be  considered  by 
any  agency  charged  with  a  responsibility  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public  to  carry  out  a 
Statutory  mandate. 

D.  Taxpayer  subsidization 

Finally,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  these 
unfortunate  effects  should  be  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayer.  When  a  patent  Is  granted 
on  privately  financed  work,  a  monopoly  Is 
granted  as  compensation  for  risks  and  ex- 
penses. But  on  Government  contracts,  the 
risk  is  minimal  for  these  contracts  are  cost- 
plus.  Moreover,  In  many  Instances  In  the 
space  field,  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  there 
will  be  no  problem  of  fijidlng  or  developing  a 
market  for  in  most  cases  the  market  is  al- 
ready there — the  Government.  There  is  thus 
absolutely  no  reason  why  the  taxpayer 
should  be  forced  to  pay  twice  to  subsidize  a 
private  monopoly.  When  a  contractor  hires 
an  employee  or  an  agent  to  produce  for  him, 
the  standard  common  law  rule  Is  that  the 
contractor  gets  the  Invention.  Surely  the 
Government  should  have  no  less  a  right. 
And  In  space,  where  the  Government  has 
spent  and  is  planning  to  spend  many  billions 
on  an  entirely  new  area  of  activity,  with 
many  as  yet  unknown  problems,  the  very 
existence  of  the  contractor's  know-how  and 
competence  to  resolve  these  problems,  Is  Gov- 
ernment financed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  two  great  technological  frontiers  of 
our  time  are  space  and  atomic  energy.  In 
both  cases.  Congress  has  expressly  stated 
that  the  Government  should  retain  title  to 
the  patents.  Congress  has  also  adopted  the 
policy  In  other  areas.  The  one  great  Gov- 
ernment exception — the  Defense  Department 
policy — was  adopted  by  regrulatlon  because 
Congress  was  silent.  No  executive  agency 
has  the  right  to  flout  the  clear  legislative 
Intent — a  legislative  intent  reiterated  many 
times — by  an  administrative  publication 
first  published  after  Congress  had  adjoximed. 
If  this  regulation  Is  adopted,  I  shall  bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  including  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  and  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  for  a  full  investigation.  We 
should  not  permit  deliberate  and  persistent 
congressional  policy  to  be  so  ignored. 

ExHiBrr  3 
Statement  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening 
Protesting  Patent  Waiver  Regulations 
Proposed  To  Be  Isstteo  bt  Natiokal  Aero- 
nautics AND  Space  Administration,  Janu- 
ary 28,   1963 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  af- 
forded me  of  appearing  here  this  morning 
to  enter  my  strong  protest  against  the  patent 
waiver  regulations  proposed  to  be  issued  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

These  regulations  are,  In  my  opinion.  In- 
consistent with  the  public  Interest  for  at 
least  three  reasons: 

1.  In  policy  and  operation,  the  regulations 
seem  in  conflict  with  the  statutory  purpose 
of  the  agency. 

2.  They  will  lmp>ede  the  swiftest  and  wid- 
est dissemination  of  technology  in  a  vital 
new  field. 

3.  They  are  likely  to  Increase  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
economy  In  greneral  and  of  email  btislness  in 
particular. 

1.  legislative  history 

Atomic  and  space  technology  are  the  new- 
est and  most  exciting  frontiers  of  science. 
They  are  also  among  the  most  expensive.  In 
recognition  of  the  great  national  Interest  In 
each  of  these  two  technologies,  Congress  has 
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autborlzad  the  expenditure  of  vast  billions 
to  develop  nua's  knowledge  and  use  of 
atomic  energy  and  space  technology.  Almost 
all  the  research  and  development  In  these 
areas  has  beeo  Ctovemment  financed.  The 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1904  calls 
for  $0.1  billion  to  be  spent  on  space,  of  which 
a  large  part  will  be  spent  directly  on  research 
and  devel(^»nent. 

These  vast  projects  have  enormoua  poten- 
tial for  commercial  use.  In  both  the  Atomic 
Energy  and  Space  Acts,  Congress  erpUcltly 
recognised  the  vital  taxpayer  Interest  In  the 
commercial  restilts  of  the  many  billions 
spent  on  research  and  development  and  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  Government  was 
to  retain  title  to  all  patents  arising  out  of 
research  and  development  contracts. 

In  the  Space  Act,  Congress  also  provided 
that  the  Administrator  could  waive  rights  if 
such  waiver  were  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  but  It  has  always  been  under- 
stood that  such  a  waiver  would  be  made  only 
in  the  exceptional  case.  This  understanding 
was  reflected  In  the  various  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  amend  this  section  of  the  Space 
Act. 

The  proposed  regulations  are  likely  to 
convert  an  Intended  exception  into  a  gen- 
eral nUe.  The  very  statement  of  policy  In 
section  1245.103 — that  "the  prompt  working 
of  Inventions  will  ordinarily  be  fostered  by 

the  private  retention   of  exclusive   rights 

seems  inconsistent  with  the  expressed  con- 
gressional policy  reflected  In  the  require- 
ments that  the  Gtovemment  take  title.  In- 
deed, every  recent  piece  of  legislation  dealing 
with  petent  rights,  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  the  Saline  Water  Research  Act  of  1961, 
has  similarly  provided  for  Government  reten- 
tion of  title. 

Moreover,  the  policy  statement  in  section 
1245.103  has  litUe  factual  basis.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  U  no  evidence  that  the  license 
policy  followed  by  the  Defense  Department 
has  produced  especially  prompt  working  of 
Inventions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  title 
policy,  followed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Attxnic  Energy  Commission,  has  not  pre- 
vented the  development  of  numerous  com- 
mercial Items  such  as  the  aerosol  bomb, 
frozen  orange  jxiice  concentrate,  and  air 
safety  devices,  to  name  but  a  few. 

In  view  of  the  huge  taxpayer  Investment 
In  this  research  and  development,  one  would 
have  to  present  an  ironclad  case  for  the 
policy  eniunerated  In  section  1245.103,  to 
jiistify  the  wholesale  waiver.  No  such  case 
exists,  and  even  If  It  did.  It  woiUd  still  be 
for  Congress  to  decide.  An  administrative 
agency  has  no  right  to  adopt  a  policy  In  a 
direct  contradiction  with  an  expressed  and 
oft -reiterated  congressional  policy. 

n.  TBX  PISHTirrWATIOK  or  Klf  owledce 

A  policy  which  gives  exclusive  patent  rights 
to  anyone  automatically  restricts  the  dis- 
semination ot  knowledge.  Cwtalnly  a  policy 
which  restricts  these  rights  to  those  who 
already  have  a  strong  and  substantial  pat- 
ent and  flnanclal  position,  will  prevent  new 
businesses  and  small  firms  from  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  this  taxpayer  financed  tech- 
nology. Moreover,  as  shown  by  testimony  be- 
fore various  congressional  committees,  even 
where  the  Government  gives  up  title  and  re- 
tains only  a  license,  it  Is  frequently  unable 
to  make  full  use  of  Its  license  to  pass  along 
that  technology  to  other  Government  con- 
tractors. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  those 
favored  by  this  regulation — the  large  com- 
panies with  established  financial  and  patent 
positions — are  those  which,  In  some  instances 
at  least,  are  least  likely  to  make  fuU  use  of 
the  patent  because  it  oould  render  scane  of 
their  other  patent  investments  obe<dete.  Re- 
gardless of  the  safeguards  against  patent 
Buppresslon  In  this  regulation,  safeguards 


which  may  he  evaded  and.  In  any  case,  must 
^*  *®f^**l^«'y  enforced,  the  best  incentive 
to  promote  exploitation  Is  to  make  the  tech- 
nology available  to  those  who  are  not  yet 
dominant  in  the  field. 

ni.  SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  MONOPOLY 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  this  regulation  is 
extremely  likely  to  increase  concentration 
and  monopoly  and  to  harm  small  business. 
As  I  have  noted,  it  favors  the  company  with 
substantial  assets,  and  an  established  posi- 
tion. The  net  effect  of  this  regulation  is  to 
further  entrench  the  power  of  large  enter- 
prises by  giving  them  additional  power  to 
exclude  new  entrants.  In  this  respect.  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  statement  of  the 
APL-CIO,  in  opposition  to  this  regulation: 

"The  cooperating  contracting  corporations 
which  have  already  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  space  efforts  have  a  broad  ex- 
perience in  space  research  and  development 
activities.  By  the  nature  ot  things,  these 
corporations  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
potential  comi>etltor8. 

"If  exclusive  patents  rights  were  also  given, 
the  field  would  become  virtually  inaccessible 
to  future  competition.  In  short,  and  quite 
bluntly,  public  money  should  not  be  used  as 
a  foundation  for  strengthening  private  mo- 
nopoly." 

TV.  CONCLUSION  I 

This  regulation  is  contrary  to  congressional 
policy  and  to  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try.   It  should  not  be  adopted. 
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Exhibit   4 

Comments  on  Bthau  of  the  Djt.\rtment 

or    Justice 

This  letter  is  submitted  In  response  to 
your  invitation  to  comment  on  the  patent 
waiver  regulations,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  October  26. 

The  proposed  initial  statement  ot  the 
waiver  policy  (sec.  1245.103)  seems  to  favor 
waiver  more  than  the  statutory  standard 
(43  TJJB.C.  2457(f)).  Although  the  statute 
requires  a  determination  that  the  waiver 
serve  "the  interests  of  the  United  States" 
this  statement  in  the  regulations  emphasizes 
only  one  aspect  of  that  Interest,  "the  prompt 
working  of  Inventions."  Moreover,  this  regu- 
lation asBXUnes  that  such  prompt  working 
"will  ordinarily  be  fostered  by  the  private  re- 
tention of  exclusive  rights"  In  the  affected 
inventions,  an  assumption  seemingly  at  odds 
with  the  statutory  premise  that  Government 
title  should  be  the  ordinary  result  of  inven- 
tions produced  by  governmental  expenditures 
(43  U.S.C.  2457(a)  ). 

The  statement  of  the  proposed  general 
policy  of  waiver  "except  where  It  appears 
from  the  nature  of  the  Invention  that  waiver 
would  be  inequitable  to  competitors,  unfair 
to  the  consuming  or  using  public,  or  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  public  health,  safety, 
or  security"  also  lacks  clarity.  We  do  not 
imderstand  what  circumstances  might  be 
thought  to  make  a  waiver  "inequitable  to 
competitors."  Although  the  circumstances 
which  would  make  a  waiver  unfair  on  the 
other  stated  grounds  appear  to  be  spelled 
out  in  the  section  defining  Inventions  which 
are  not  generally  eligible  for  waiver  (sec. 
1245.105)  there  is  no  clarification  of  the  "in- 
equitable to  competitors"  phrase. 

The  section  defining  inventions  which  are 
generally  eligible  for  waiver  (sec.  1246.104) 
seems  to  Justify  waiver  as  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  For  example,  we  should 
think  there  would  normally  be  no  case  for 
waiver  "where  the  invention  is  in  a  field  of 
technology  in  which  there  had  been  little 
significant  prior  experience  outside  of  work 
funded  by  the  Government"  or  where  "the 
acquisition  of  exclusive  rights  by  the  con- 
tractor might  lead  to  domination"  of  such 
a  field.  Yet  subsection  (a)  of  section 
124S.10S  appears  to  require  that  both  factors 
most  be  present  In  the  same  Invention  In 
order  to  Justify  denial  of  a  waiver. 


Even   the  "domination"  test  standln.  »_ 
itself    is    extremely    difficult   to  meet^^ 
would   be    very   difficult    to   show  that 
single  invention  would  "dominate"  JTL!?' 
field  of  technology.  ™  '"*'« 

Similarly,  section  1245.105(b)  8UBre,t.t>.  » 
no  waiver  should  be  granted  where  the  i»«!! 
tice  of  an  invention  Is  required  to  con«^" 
wiUi  public  laws  or  regulations  but  i^l' 
this  policy  applicable  only  in  the  extram^ 
nary  circumstance  where  "the  Inventlonav^' 
stltutes  an  end  item."  Again,  in  subee<^m; 
(c),  a  purpose  to  exclude  from  waiver  i« 
ventlons  developed  in  the  course  of  govern" 
mental  programs  designed  to  produce  r^', 
or  services  for  public  use  seems  unduw 
narrowed  by  requiring  that  the  Inventlo; 
have  "primary  utility"  In  such  a  field 

In  defining  as  eligible  for  waiver  Inven 
tlons  made  In  a  field  of  technology  "in  which 
the  contractor  has  an  established  commer 
clal  Interest  and  in  which,  prior  to  such  con 
tract.  It  had  acquired  technical  competence 
demonstrated  by  factors  such  as  know-how 
and  patent  position"  (sec.  1245.104(a))  ths 
regulations  may  seriously  inhibit  techno- 
logical  competition.  The  contractors  who 
already  dominate  a  technological  field  clearly 
do  not  need  any  additional  patent  rlghti 
In  that  field  to  offer  effective  competition 
much  less  exclusive  rights  obtained  at  Gov-' 
ernment  expense.  Yet  these  are  the  con- 
tractors  who  seem  most  likely  to  qualify  for 
such  rights  under  this  criterion. 

The  proposed  substitution  of  compulsory 
licensing  (sec.  1245.107(a))  for  the  existing 
remedy  of  voiding  the  waiver,  appears  to 
provide  a  less  effective  means  for  insuring 
the  working  of  inventions.  We  should  think 
the  present  provision  for  voidability  should 
at  least  be  In  force  long  enough  to  provide 
expjerlence  under  it  before  a  substitute 
remedy  is  introduced.  Our  own  experience 
with  compulsory  licensing  as  an  antitrust 
remedy  has  suggested  to  us  that  a  simple 
prohibition  against  enforcing  any  exclusive 
rights,  where  the  owner  chooses  not  to  work 
the  Invention,  would  be  a  more  workable 
remedy  than  compulsory  licensing.  There  is 
also  an  apparent  contradiction  between  sec- 
tion 1245.107(b),  which  reserves  the  right 
to  compel  licensing  to  satisfy  Government 
regulations,  and  section  1245.105(b).  which 
suggests  that  where  the  invention  must  be 
practiced  to  satisfy  Government  regulations 
title  should  not  be  waived. 

Finally,  the  disclaimer  in  section  1245.113 
of  any  Intention  to  be  bound  by  the  stated 
criteria  in  granting  or  denying  waivers  seems 
to  undermine  the  utility  of  these  criteria. 
We  believe  that  maxim\im  fiexlbility  is  de- 
sirable but  this  could  be  achieved  by  a  regu- 
lation requiring  a  finding  in  the  language  of 
the  statute,  supported  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment  of  the  facts  which  persuaded  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  waiver  served  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Until  a  substantial 
body  of  decisions  of  this  kind  have  been 
made  and  published  It  might  be  preferable 
to  avoid  formulating  any  summary  state- 
ments of  such  criteria  as  regulations. 

These  views  are  submitted  tentatively  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  difficult  problems 
the  Administrator  faces  In  promulgating  and 
enforcing  any  regulations  in  this  complex 
and  controversial  area.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Miles  F.  Ryan.  Jr.,  of  my  staff  to  make  him- 
self available  for  such  informal  discussions 
of  these  matters  with  your  staff  as  you  deem 
desirable. 

ExHiBrr  5 
Comments  on  Behalf  or  the  American  Fed- 
eration or  Labok  and  Conohess  of  Ii.'Dtrs- 
TRiAL  Organizations 

The  proposed  regulations  would  establish 
criteria  and  procedures  whereby  inventions 
brought  about  by  work  done  by  NASA  con- 
tractors could  be  exploited  for  development 
by  the  contractor  under  terms  of  an  ex- 
clusive, royalty-free  license. 
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Mjf  areas  In  which  such  Inventions  would 
aUCIble  for  waiver  are  specified  In  para- 
~1-^  IMS.IM  of  the  proposed  amendaaents 
M  the  VASA  patent  waiver  regulaUons.  In 
Zftfftp^  124f.llS,  the  Administrator  ot 
wM^a  1*  glve'^  eren  broader  discretion  in 
gf^tlag  or  denying  petitions  of  waiver. 
'^^Moa  for  theee  proposed  amendments  Is 
o(Kitstned  in  the  policy  statement  by  the 
HASA  Administrator  that  they  are  "Intended 
to  state,  In  a  forceful  way,  the  desire  of 
NASA  to  stimulate  economic  growth  founded 
upon  utUizatlon  by  industry  and  the  pub- 
lieof  tfco  byproducts  of  space  research  and 
development  activity. 

Tbs  nn^-ClO  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
stated  goals  of  the  Administrator.  We 
gharpiy  question  the  means  he  has  taken  to 
ittd  ta  aehtorlng  them. 

Labors  objections  to  the  proposed  patent 
^ifimt  aoMiidments  are  twofold  : 

1.  KASA  is  attempting  to  accomplish  by 
icfnlit^**"  what  It  failed  to  do  by  proposed 
legMstlan. 

It  to  labor's  strong  contention  that  sec- 
tion M6  of  the  Space  Act  of  1958  does  not 
-t^  any  each  broad  waiver  discretion  to 
KASA  tn  tsrma  of  patents  growing  out  of 
NASA  lesearch  and  development  contracts, 
la  Its  background  material  dealing  with 
tbs  development  of  the  proposed  patent 
mine  amendments,  NASA  mentions  con- 
giMBioaal  consideration  of  this  problem  in 
1M».  and  In  1963.  In  hearings  on  HH.  1934. 
conducted  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
P^tmitM  aiul  Scientific  Inventions  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

Congrcoi  did  not  act  on  the  legislation 
before  it  to  sooompllsh  what  NASA  Is  now 
proposing  to  do  by  order,  namely,  modify 
current  NASA  patenting  policies  whereby  In- 
ventlODs  by  NASA  contractors  would  become 
tlielr  property  unless  the  national  security 
or  generml  welfare  would  require  otherwise. 
We  Bpeelflcally  refer  to  H.R.  1934.  which 
labor  strongly  opposed.  This  bill  was  not 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  it  leaves  section 
306  In  status  quo.  Section  305  requires  the 
OoT«mment  to  take  title  to  NASA  contractor 
inventions  unless  the  administrator  "deter- 
mines that  the  Interests  of  the  United  States" 
reqnlie  waiving  such  title. 

Tbs  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  and  NASA 
operate  under  almost  identical  patenting 
pohelaa  Under  this  policy,  any  patent  Issued 
on  laventlons  made  by  a  contractor  under 
tbe  term  of  the  contract  Is  Issued  to  the 
United  States.  The  contractor  received  a 
nonexclualTe,  royalty-free  license,  and  the 
patent  Is  available  to  use  by  other  firms 
tbnmgh  cross  licensing. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  NASA  does  not 
haye  clearly  defined  discretion  to  proceed 
with  Its  proposed  patent  waiver  amendments. 
We  farther  beUeve  that  It  would  be  even 
lesi  }Q8ttfled  In  attempting  to  move  without 
clear  congressional  directive  than  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  as  space  technology  is 
le«  advanced  toward  commercial  application 
tliaa  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

a.  Even  if  NASA  did  not  have  discretion  to 
adopt  its  proposed  patent  waiver  licensing 
regulations,  doing  so  would  be  contrary  to  the 
pabllc  Interest.  For  this  reason,  too.  we 
stand  in  strong  oppoFltJon  to  the  regulations 
M  they  now  stand — in  particular  the  blank 
check  discretionary  powers  propoeed  for  the 
Administrator  in  paragraph  1245.113. 

We  believe  such  regulations,  patterned  as 
they  are  on  the  powers  sought  unsuccessfully 
by  NASA  by  means  of  HJt.  1934.  woxild 
hinder  the  effective  pursuit  of  our  space 
program,  and  seriously  limit  competition 
among  private  business  In  this  field. 

We  believe  that  the  patenting  policy  in 
section  305  and  In  the  patenting  sections  of 
the  Atomic  Baergy  Act  have  been  effecUve 
in  preventing  monopoUzatlon  by  private 
business  of  Inveimoii  and  patent  rights 
ifWng  from  Gk>vemxnent  contracts  in  the 
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atccnlc  energy  and  space  programs.  At  the 
same  time  progress  In  development  has 
proceeded  rapidly  through  the  use  of  private 
contracts  In  accordance  with  this  policy. 

In  our  Judgment  the  anaended  regulations 
would  weaken  competition  In  this  new  field 
of  Industrial  technology,  and  would  conse- 
quently Inhibit  the  rate  of  technological  ad- 
vance. TTius  both  the  short  range  objec- 
tives of  space  research  and  development,  and 
the  development  of  commercial  uses  of  Its 
byproducts  would  be  retarded. 

The  cooperating  contracting  corporations 
which  have  already  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  space  efforts  have  a  broad 
experience  in  space  research  and  develop- 
ment activities.  By  the  nature  of  things, 
these  corporations  will  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  potential  competitors. 

If  exclusive  patents  rights  were  also  given, 
the  field  would  become  virtually  inaccessible 
to  future  competition,  in  short,  and  quite 
bluntly,  public  money  should  not  be  used 
as  a  foundation  for  strengthening  private 
monopoly. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  NASA's  basic 
pwllcy  assumption  that  Ito  proposed  waiver 
reguUtlons  will  effectively  contribute  to  ac- 
celerated commercial  development  within  the 
framework  of  free  competitive  enterprise  is 
a  mistaken  one,  is  contrary  to  general  Inter- 
est and  should  not  be  adopted. 

We  see  no  compelling  reason  In  the  na- 
tional interest  to  modify  section  806  in  this 
fashion,  nor  any  regulations  under  Its  pro- 
visions. If  Congress  should  clearly  redefine 
NASA  policy  In  the  patenting  field,  then 
subsequent  regulations  could  carry  out  con- 
gressional   Intent.     These   proposals  do  not. 

EzRnnT  6 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post,  Jan    6 

1963] 

Slicing  Our  Pie  ln  the  Sky 

(By  Laurence  M.  Stem) 

Federally  financed  research  in  the  Nation's 
aerospace  programs  Is  creating  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  pie  In  the  sky. 

Congress  soon  will  debate  whether  this 
pie — In  the  form  of  new  and  Immensely  valu- 
able scientific  patent  rights— belongs  to  the 
public  or  to  private  contractors.  It  U  a  con- 
troversy with  down-to-earth  Implications  for 
the  taxpayer,  the  Government,  the  dizzily 
expanding  aerospace  Industry  and  for  Ameri- 
can science. 

The  springboard  for  the  debate  is  a  pro- 
posed change  in  the  patent  rules  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  SpcM^  Administration 
designed  to  make  it  easier  for  contractors  to 
get  exclusive  patent  rights  on  inventions 
stemming  from  their  Government  assign- 
ments. 

NASA  is  spending  $3.7  billion  this  fiscal 
year  on  research  and  development  contracts, 
more  than  the  entire  Government  outlay  for 
R.  &  D.  less  than  a  decade  ago.  Overall. 
American  taxpayers  are  currently  investing  at 
the  rate  of  $12  billion  a  year  in  research — 
roughly  70  percent  of  all  R.  &  D.  expenditure, 
public  and  private. 

Much  of  this  research  Is  in  the  realm  of 
what  was  once  considered  Buck  Rogers  fan- 
tasy—such as  the  use  of  light  waves  for  high 
speed  commiinlcatlons  and  cutting  through 
steel,  flesh  or  diamonds,  or  the  manipulation 
of  weather  for  war  or  peace. 

The  Government  Is  the  chief  underwriter 
for  this  technological  revolution  which  Is 
creating  major  Investment  frontiers. 

It  Is  probably  fitting  therefore  that  the 
space  agency  has  become  the  center  of  the 
controversy  over  publlc-verstu-private  own- 
ership or  patent  rights.  The  battle.  In  fact, 
has  been  raging  since  NASA's  birth. 

The  private  ownership  point  of  view  is 
being  pushed  by  a  formidable  alliance  of 
contractors,  the  patent  bar  and  Members 
of  Congress.  And  the  case  for  public  rights 
to  aerospace  inventions  is  being  argued  by 


Senators  Russixi.  B.  Long.  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  Estcs  KErAxrvaa,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  and  other  anttmonopoly  Ideolo- 
gists. LoMo  plans  hearings  early  In  the  con- 
gressional session.  The  Issue  probably  will 
be  revived  in  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  where  there  Is  strong 
sentiment  for  private  ownership. 

Federal  policy  on  the  issue  is  a  hopeless 
muddle.  The  Justice  EXepartment  sides  with 
the  "public  rights"  position.  But  the  Penta- 
gon, with  a  $5  billion  annual  research  budget 
of  its  own.  leans  heavily  toward  the  indtis- 
try  side  of  the  argmnent.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Is  partial  to  the  Justice 
Department's  position  while  the  Commerce 
Department  views  are  more  in  line  with 
those  at  the  Pentagon.    And  so  it  goes. 

A  scientific  task  force  headed  by  Jerome 
B.  Wleener.  the  President's  scientific  adviser, 
has  been  studying  the  patent  queatlon  for 
nearly  2  years  In  hopes  of  rationaUalng  the 
crazy  quUt  of  conflicting  agency  policies. 
Although  Its  recommendations  have  never 
been  made  public,  at  least  two  Federal  agen- 
cies— Justice  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — privately  com- 
plained to  Wlesner  that  his  recommenda- 
tions for  a  uniform  policy  go  too  far  In  the 
direction    of   forfeiting   the   public's   rights. 

Lono  has  branded  the  Defense  Department 
approach  to  the  patent  rights  as  a  "give- 
away" which  he  says  could  cost  American 
taxpayers  more  than  $100  billion  In  the  nest 
two  decades.  His  figure  is  a  difficult  ods  to 
defend  or  debunk  since  It  Is  virtually  Im- 
possible to  hang  a  price  tag  on  the  Intangi- 
bles of  future  patent  rights. 

But  one  hint  of  the  possible  giveaway  im- 
plicit In  Pentagon  patent  poUcles  was  siqr- 
gested  In  1960  Comptroller  Oeneral's  report 
on  the  Air  FcHtse  ballistic  xnisBlles  profram. 
It  reported  that  one  Atlas  missile  oontractor. 
Thompson  Ramo-Wooldrldge,  made  M  pat- 
ent applications  as  a  result  of  its  Pentagon 
research  contracts.  Beven  of  them  were 
described  as  basic  enough  to  provide  a  basis 
for  a  new  Industry  or  an  entirely  new  product 
line. 

NASA  now  takes  title  to  all  Inventions  by 
Its  contractors  except  when  a  waiver  la 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest — an  ad- 
mittedly ruazy  pcdicy  yardstick.  The  rula 
change  NASA  Is  seeking  would  place  much 
greater  emphasis  on  automatic  waiver  ot 
Government  rights  and  place  the  spaoa 
agency  closer  to  Pentagon  practices. 

And  the  history  of  military  research  pro- 
grams  abounds  with  examples  of  commer- 
cially valuable  byproducts  flowing  from 
Pentagon  R.  &  D.  contracts.  su<&  as  plastics 
and  adheslves.  automobile  power-steering 
systems,  electronic  computers,  dehydrated 
soups  and  frozen  vegetables. 

The  power  of  the  Pentagon  R.  &  D.  dollar 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  growth  of  such  firms  as 
Aerojet -General  of  California  which  soared 
from  an  Investment  of  $7,S00  Into  a  $300 
million  enterprise  within  17  years.  The 
Oovemment  has  accounted  for  90  percent  of 
Aerojefs  contracts. 

Space  research,  whether  for  NASA  or  the 
Pentagon,  cuts  through  a  broad  spectrum  of 
commercial  technology  such  as  electroales, 
communications  and  aeronautics,  thus  creat- 
ing immediate  opportunities  for  cashing  in 
on  the  fruits  of  Government  R.  &  D.  work. 

The  "public  rights"  advocates  argue  that 
the  practice  ot  granting  excluslvs  rights  to 
contractors  tends  to  foster  monopoly  con- 
trol not  only  c^  know-how  but  also  orf  price 
structure.  Long  and  his  colleagues  main- 
tain that  the  consumer  Is  thus  doubly  billed 
by  the  contractor — once  In  the  form  of  tax- 
supported  research  and  again  In  higher 
price  achieved  through  a  controlled  market. 
Most  R.  ft  D.  contracts,  furthermore,  are 
pegged  on  a  cost-plus  basis  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  guaranteeing  both  expenses  and  a 
profit. 
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Another  social  cost  which  is  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  private  patent  system  is  that  it 
slows  down  the  diffusion  through  the  econ- 
omy of  technological  knowledge  gained  at 
public  expense. 

Lee  Loevlnger,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Justice  Department's  Anti- 
trust Division,  put  the  Issue  this  way  last 
February  In  opposing  a  bill  to  reverse  NASA's 
patent  policy: 

"Once  selected  to  perform  research  work 
under  a  Oovemment  contract,  any  Arm  nec- 
essarily obtains  a  substantial  competitive 
advantage.  The  effect  of  giving  such  firms 
additional  patent  rights  as  well,  tends  to 
consolidate  their  already  dominant  poeitions 
and  make  their  preferred  statxis  in  new  and 
Important  Industries  even  more  Immune  to 
competition  than  It  now  is." 

On  the  other  hand,  advocates  of  the  "pri- 
vate ownership"  doctrine  point  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  power 
"to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arte"  by  granting  patent  rights  for  a 
limited  amount  of  time. 

Representative  Smuo  Q.  Daddario.  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  chairman  of  a  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Subcommittee  on 
Patents  and  Inventions,  has  been  a  leader 
In  the  so  far  unsuccessful  congressional 
drive  to  revise  NASA  patent  policies. 

He  maintains  that  a  private  ownership 
policy  Is  a  spur  to  inventiveness  and  also 
encourages  contractors  to  do  business  with 
the  Government.  When  the  Government 
hires  the  services  of  a  contractor,  Daddakio 
Insists,  it  U  wrong  to  deprive  him  of  the 
fruits  of  the  firm's  Inventiveness. 

However.  It  Is  questionable  whether  the 
Oonstltutlon's  framers  could  »^"ve  envisioned 
the  scientific  and  technologic  revolution 
that  was  to  transform  Ben  Franklin's  work- 
shop Into  the  vast  corporate  laboratories  of 
the  IMO's  powered  almost  wholly  by  Federal 
tax  dollars. 

Exhibit  7 
Introduction 
Congressman  Houtikld's  statement  Is  an 
especially  thorough  analysis  of  the  problem 
which  is  based  on  his  long  experience  with 
the  problems  of  industrial  and  Government 
research.  He  points  out,  among  other  things, 
how  successfiil  our  atomic  energy  program 
has  been  under  the  title  policy  practiced  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He  also 
points  to  the  enormous  patent  bonanza  ob- 
tained under  the  Air  Force  program  by 
ThompMon-Ramo-Woolrlch  at  Government 
expense.  These  Included  11  patents  on  de- 
velopments "believed  to  be  sufficiently  basic 
and  Important  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  new 
industry  or  an  entirely  new  product 
line  •   •   •"  (p.  11). 

CoNcaxssBCAN  Cnrr  HoLimijj's  Testimont 
BsroRZ  NASA,  January  28,  1963.  Rx  Patent 
Provision 

It  was  not  my  original  Intention  to  attend 
this  hearing.  However,  after  reading  your 
proposed  regulations,  I  felt,  as  a  few  other 
gentlemen  do,  that  someone  should  take  it 
on  their  shoulders  to  represent  and  fight  for 
the  public  Interest. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
was  passed  in  1958.  Shortly  thereafter  NASA 
was  constituted.  Immediately  following  and 
without  any  working  experience  under  the 
statutory  guidelines  enacted  by  Congress, 
this  Agency  attempted  to  nullify  the  prop- 
erty rights  or  patent  provisions  of  the  act. 
Attempts  were  made  to  pressure  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  such  a  change.  It  was 
obvioiis  that  the  stimulus  of  such  attempts 
Initiated  with  vested  Interest  pressiire  groups 
aided  and  abetted  by  spokesmen  for  such 
groups  within  the  Agency.  Such  efforts  have 
been  repeatedly  unsuccessful.  However,  the 
Congress  In  this  same  period  has  enacted 
property  right  patent  provisions  for  newly 
authorized  research  or  for  existing  research 


after  considering  working  experience  under 
the  prevloiu  provisions  in  the  areas  of  coal 
research,  saline  water,  helium  gas  and 
atomic  energy.  In  the  face  of  Congress'  re- 
fusal to  nullify  the  existing  property  rights 
provisions  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  and  in  the  face  of  Con- 
gress" enactment  of  similar  or  possibly  more 
stringent  provisions  in  other  research  areas. 
It  appears  that  NASA  is  attempting  to 
achieve  through  the  back  door  by  regulations 
the  nullification  of  the  property  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958. 

To  Justify  such  an  abdication,  this  hear- 
ing Is  being  held.  The  subject  matter  of 
this  administrative  hearing  specifically  re- 
lates to  contract  property  rights  developed 
by  means   of  Government  funds. 

The  hearing  is  open  to  all  Interested  par- 
ties yet  there  is  no  wide  knowledge  of  its 
significance.  Such  a  hearing,  by  its  very 
nature,  will  bring  forth  a  tremendous  pre- 
ponderance of  vested  Interests  seeking  to 
achieve  that  procedure  which  will  provide 
additional  giveaways  or  unwarranted  bonuses 
to  their  cost-plus-contract  arrangement  Just 
like  bees  to  honey.  Regulation  and  policy 
changes  of  such  Impact  and  significance 
made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
relating  to  patents  are  considered  by  the 
Joint  committee  prior  to  their  adoption.  At 
a  congressional  hearing,  presentations  are 
subject  to  scrutiny  and  examination.  Gov- 
ernment watchdog  agencies  are  solicited  for 
their  views  to  determine  if  the  public  In- 
terest wUl  be  protected.  Yet  none  of  these 
public  Interest  safeguards  appear  to  have 
been  Instituted  by  NASA. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  an  advocate  of 
the  American  patent  system. 

I  have  never  propossd  impairment  or 
change  in  any  of  the  patent  laws  per  se.  I 
fight  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  prin- 
ciple behind  the  patent  system,  Incentive 
and  reward  for  the  individual  Inventor  in 
the  American  free  competitive  enterprise 
system.  I  have  never  suggested  in  any  in- 
stance that  industry  cannot  have  patents. 

The  real  issue  relating  to  NASA  policy  and 
practices  is  whether  patented  Inventions, 
nonpatented  inventions,  and  technical  In- 
formation, the  development  of  which  is  paid 
for  by  the  Government,  belong  to  the  people 
or  the  contractor.  The  issue  is  not  shoxild 
the  Inventor  under  proper  circumstances  be 
allowed  to  keep  commercial  righU  in  his 
Invention,  so  long  as  he  gives  the  United 
States  the  rights  to  use  his  invention  with- 
out cost.  The  issue  goes  beyond  that  point. 
In  practically  all  corporate  practices  the 
employee  Inventor,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, has  been  required  to  assign  the 
contractor  corporations  any  Inventions,  de- 
velopments, and  discoveries  made  or  con- 
ceived during  the  period  of  his  employment. 
The  actual  inventor  has  to  give  his  rights 
to  any  development,  to  the  corporation  who 
pays  him.  Therefore,  why  should  not  the 
Govermnent.  which  in  turn  pays  the  cor- 
poration, also  take  title  to  any  invention 
developed  during  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment contract? 

To  assume  that  the  Inventor  Is  allowing 
the  Government  a  great  windfall  to  use  his 
Invention  without  coet  is  a  weak  strawman 
since  the  Inventor  never  owned  his  Inven- 
tion. The  Govermnent  paid  for  Its  develop- 
ment. 

To  quote  Vice  Admiral  Rlckover,  the  issue 
we  are  discussing  also  touches  on  the  prob- 
lem of  national  interest  versus  group 
Interest. 

There  are  some  who  poke  fun  at  the 
admiral.  I  am  not  one  of  those.  On  the 
contrary.  I  am  grateful  that  America  has  had 
the  benefit  of  his  abUltles.  It  has  been  his 
task  and  success  to  get  things  done.  He  has 
succeeded  so  well  that  lu  his  field  of  en- 
deavor the  United  States  far  surpasses  the 
Soviets    which,    unfortunately    cannot    be 


^^hruary  ^ 


claimed  In  many  other  areas  It  la  m  w. 
that  the  US.  space  effort  and  spao^LII** 
sion  programs  have  need  for  BU^\nf2*' 
Rlckover  has  been  able  to  contrtbnt??.* 
programs.  Some  state  that  aU  this  ■lL*' 
so.  but  what  does  the  Admiral  knowiL^ 
patents.     I  urge  you  to  read  his  ^^^^2* 


before  the  Senate  Patents  SubcontmST* 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  SL? 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  ths  a^ 
Committee  on  Small  Business  It  teoh!!!!!* 
that  his  thoughts  and  the  present  sm 
posed  NASA  regulations  differ.  ^^ 

Patents,  innovations,   technical  data 
know-how  are  all  part  of  the  packstt'uf* 
emanates    from    research    and    devel^jattt 

They  must  be  captured.  utlliMd  and  «. 
talned  in  the  program  If  lead  Ume  ia  Ui  u 
cut  down,  and  prompt  working  resuitT.^ 
achieved.  Working  examples  of  this  mI  «: 
present  nuclear  attack  submarines  nviiZ 
Polaris  submarines,  nuclear  aircraft  csnir; 
nuclear  missiles  light  cruisers.  nnclttTh^ 
ates,  and  our  commercial  nuclear  powniL 
actors  derived  from  Rlckover's  Shippiami 
reactor.  I  am  thankful  that  we  posawis^ 
fieet.  energy  capability,  this  know-how  ttk 
lead  over  the  Soviets,  yet  I  remember  irtZ 
the  admiral  proposed  and  begged  for  th* 
chance  to  build  the  first  nuclear  attack  lu^. 
marine.  At  that  time,  many  said  that  it  *m 
obvious  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  mu 
talking  about;  that,  for  example,  the  weiibt 
of  the  lead  shielding  around  the  rw^ 
would  make  such  a  submarine  Inoperable  Md 
If  oi>erable.  completely  inefficient.  I  ui 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  listened  to  thU  man.  In 
turn,  the  Congress  listened  to  what  ««  htd 
to  say.  Today  there  Is  our  nuclear  fleet  to 
show  for  our  willingness  to  listen.  As  a  t«. 
suit,  I  believe  It  U  worth  listening  to  what 
he  has  to  say.  He  made  proposals  which 
were  not  "pie  In  the  sky"  for  he  baa  pnt 
hU  nuclear  fleet  In  the  water.  I  hope  HABA 
will  be  as  successful  In  placing  our  fleet  la 
the  sky. 

Regarding  your  proposed  regulations,  see- 
tlon  1245.103  goes  far  beyond  the  sUtaton 
standard. 

The  statute  requires  a  determination  that 
waiver  serve  "the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes."  Yet  NASA  has  Incorporated  t 
"strawman"  In  this  section  by  the  statement 
"since  the  prompt  working  of  Inventions  will 
ordinarily  be  fostered  by  the  private  reten- 
tlon  of  exclusive  rights"  by  first  assuming 
that  there  will  be  in  fact  prompt  working  h 
a  result  of  this  policy  and  that  prompt  wort. 
Ing  is  the  Interest.  Agriculture.  TVA,  and 
Interior  can  show  prompt  working  of  their 
inventions  following  an  opposite  policy  of 
Government  title  retention. 

Agricultural  research  has  given  the  con- 
sumer frozen  citrus  Juices,  dehydro  froccn 
fruits  and  vegetables,  potato  fiakea,  the  sprsy 
can,  and  many  other  valuable  items.  It  lui 
provided  the  fanner  with  hog  cholera  vac- 
cines, insecticides,  chicken  disease  tests,  cot- 
ton harvesting  equipment,  etc.  Food  proc- 
essors, marketers,  and  agricultural  and  food 
machinery  manuftuiturers  have  had  msaj 
new  devices  made  available  to  them.  Th« 
fruits  of  this  program  have  been  bountlfol. 
No  other  nation  Is  plagued  with  such  bounty. 
Khrushchev  and  Mao.  If  they  were  belleven 
In  God.  obviously  would  pray  for  roeh 
problems. 

Again  such  a  policy  has  resulted  In  the  in- 
ventions being  utilized.  Yet.  all  of  a  sud- 
den, there  are  voices  shouting  this  poilcy 
does  not  work. 

Whose  voices;  the  farmer,  the  consiuner, 
the  food  and  agricultural  processor,  or  that 
of  vested  Interests? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  such  comparabU 
showing  as  to  the  prompt  working  of  Oot- 
ernment-flnanced  inventions  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  its  agencies  or  tbs 
Department  of  Commerce  can  make.    TW» 
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.^mlse  la  aJ*o  refuted  by  the  Newton  Study 

H  aeoort  undertaken  for  the  Department 

,A«rlcultun>.     So.  I  do  not  believe  thU 

»mise  to  be  a  statement  of  fact  and  as 

f'^^bould  not  be  given  legal  significance 

"rT  oovemment  regulation. 

The  ftotenxent  "except   where   it   appears 

am  the  nature  of  the  Invention  that  waiver 

^^d  b«  inequitable  to  competitors,  unfair 

!?the  consuming  or  using  public  or  contrary 

tn  the  interests  of  public  health,  safety,  or 

Mcurlty"  Is  broad,  indefinite,  and  lacks  clar- 

f«     There  Is  nothing  here  to  spoU  out  what 

thii  broad,  flexible  language   means  and  it 

Ippears  that  the  contractor  can  make  this 

decision. 

Sactlon  1345.104  taken  with  section  1245.103 
s-emi  to  affirm  waiver  as  the  rule.  The  lan- 
mja«  will  allow  waiver  in  which  the  contrac- 
ta"ba8  an  established  commercial  Interest." 
It  appears  this  would  also  Include  the  con- 
tnctor'i  business  with  other  Government 
a«ncles  other  than  NASA,  where  as  a  resxilt 
of  prior  Government  contract  expenditures 
the  contractor  has  acquired  technical  com- 
petence, know-how  and  a  patent  position. 

Be  has  been  paid  a  fee  for  his  services  to 
the  Oovemment.  Is  It  fair  to  his  oompetl- 
ton  to  glv«  him  an  additional  bonus  by 
donating  to  him  a  patent  equity?  This  is 
fxftctii  what  happens  when  the  Govemment- 
piid-for  research  brings  Into  being  a  patent- 
able idea.  I  say  that  unless  such  patent- 
able Ideas  are  freely  extended  to  all  entities 
m  American  Industry  that  we  are  playing 
(avorltei  and  awarding  valuable  exclusive 
patent  rights  on  a  discriminatory   basis. 

Alt    rOBCK    BALLISTIC    PROGRAM 

The  Subconmiittee  on  Military  Operations, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  reviewing  the  administrative 
management  of  the  ballistic  missile  program 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  This 
program  Is  the  largest  single  military  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  United  States  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  about  $2  billion 
a  year.  This  program  is  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  The  Air  Force  has  been  as- 
signed the  responsibility  of  this  program  and 
In  turn  delegated  the  technical  aspects  of 
iU  management  to  a  contractor  and  to  a 
large  degree  has  contracted  away  its  respon- 
gibilltles.  As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's 
work  and  upon  request,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  undertook  an 
examination  of  this  program.  On  May  19, 
1000,  he  forwarded  the  Initial  report.  B- 
133042.  to  the  Speaker.  A  good  portion  of 
that  report  relates  to  the  problem  confront- 
ing MB. 

The  Department  of  Defense  policy  Is  to 
allow  the  title  to  any  patentable  Inventions 
and  specialised  know-how  to  vest  In  the  con- 
tractor, the  Oovemment  merely  retaining  a 
license  to  manufacture  and  mbb  the  invention 
for  governmental  purposes.  The  approach  of 
these  new  NASA  regulations  is  to  permit  unl- 
larmlty  with  the  present  Defense  policy. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  take  heed 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  findings  as  to 
how  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
policy  actually  functions. 

The  Comptroller  General  states  that: 

"The  research  and  development  nature  of 
the  work  In  the  ballistic  missile  program 
provides  the  contractors  engaged  in  the 
program  with  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
many  patents  in  new  areas  of  great  potential 
significance.  The  systems  engineer  and 
technical  director,  by  virtue  of  his  own  re- 
search and  development  work,  as  well  as  his 
direction  of  and  access  to  the  work  of  the 
participating  contractors,  Is  In  a  partictilarly 
advantageous  position  to  conceive  or  reduce 
to  practice  inventions  leading  to  valuable 
patents. 

"Because  of  the  value  of  this  Information, 
participating  contractocs  are  reluctant  to 
sxchangs    Information    developed    in    their 


work  with  a  potential  competitor  perform- 
ing this  function." 

Therefore,  it  Is  evident  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Force's  disposition  of  property 
rights  In  Inventions  policy  certainly  hinder 
the  free  exchange  of  developed  technical  In- 
formation which  Is  so  necessary  and  vital 
in  cutting  down  lead  time  and  development 
work  In  military  and  civilian  technology. 

The  Comptroller  General  reported: 

"Many  valuable  patent  disclosures  by 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldrldge  arise  from 
work  under  Air  Force  contracts. 

■  We  were  informed  by  the  patent  counsel 
of  tlie  R-W  division,  Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge.  that  patent  applications  are  not 
filed  for  all  inventions  that  are  disclosed. 
Patent  applications  are  filed  for  disclosures 
which  have  potential  commercial  benefit, 
and,  lu  some  Instances,  patent  applications 
are  filed  for  morale  purposes.  Jiat  is.  to  pro- 
vide recognition  of  the  Inventor.  We  were 
Informed,  however,  that  patent  applications 
are  not  filed  for  Inventions  that  only  have 
military  applicability." 

In  effect,  under  this  new  policy  contained 
in  the  proposed  NASA  regxilations  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  get  a  license  to  manufac- 
ture and  use  the  Invention  foe  military  pur- 
poses. If  It  desires  to  protect  Itself  from  a 
claim  of  patent  Infringement  it  must  of 
necessity  prosecute  and  obtain  the  patent. 
The  Government  gets  only  a  license  to  man- 
ufacture and  uses  the  Invention  If  the  con- 
tractor decides  the  patentable  Invention 
has  a  commercial  potential. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  under  this 
policy  accumulates  title  to  a  group  of  Inven- 
tions which  have  little  or  no  commercial 
value. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  reported: 

"We  were  informed  by  the  contractor  that 
It  could  not  determine  the  future  value  of 
the  patents  obtained  or  applied  for  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Government  contract  work. 
However,  the  following  Information  obtained 
from  Thompson-Ramo-Wooldrldge  Indicates 
that  in  its  opinion  the  value  Is  substantial. 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldrldge  classifies  Inven- 
tions as  follows: 

"DEFINITIONS    OF    IMPORTANCE    CLASSIFICATIONS 

"Numeral : 

"1-Prlmary:  Relates  to  a  development  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  basic  and  Important 
to  provide  a  basis  for  a  new  Indtistry  or  an 
entirely  new  product  line;  or  one  which  may 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  expansion  or  con- 
version of  an  existing  Industry  or  product 
line. 

"2-Secondary :  Relates  to  a  development 
which  Is  part  of  an  Important  commercial  or 
patent  position  (e.g.,  one  of  several  develop- 
ments relating  to  a  major  commercial  pro- 
gram or  to  an  active  patent  licensing  pro- 
gram 1;  or  which  offers  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  enforclble  patent  protection  for  a 
particular  product  as  to  which  commercial 
use  Is  definitely  predictable. 

"3 -Speculative:  Relates  to  a  development 
which  offers  the  possibility  of  obtaining  pat- 
ent protection  of  substantial  or  broad  scope, 
but  whose  use  or  Importance  is  not  yet 
definitely  predictable. 

"4-Marglnal :  Relates  to  a  development  be- 
lieved to  be  of  minor  importance  or  of  mar- 
ginal patentability,  but  which  still  Justifies 
patent  consideration  for  some  special  reason 
(e.g.,  to  provide  recognition  of  the  Inventor, 
or  to  provide  Insurance  against  patenting  by 
competitors)  ." 

Thompson-Ramo-Wooldrldge  has  rated,  as 
follows,  the  62  disclosures  for  which  appli- 
cations have  been  filed  and  the  33  which  were 
approved  for  filings  as  of  June  30. 1959 : 

Primary 11 

Secondary 69 

Speculative 13 

Marginal ^ 2 
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Thompson-Ramo-Wooldrldge  from  its  own 
disclosure  obtained  legal  monopoly  rights  in 
the  commercial  market  to  basic  developments 
believed  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  basis 
of  a  new  Industry  or  product  line  and  such 
developments  were  developed  through  Gov- 
ernment funds  as  a  result  of  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee  contracts.  In  fact,  over  10  percent 
of  the  Inventions  filed  or  about  to  be  filed  on 
fell  within  this  category. 

Furthermore,  another  70  percent  of  the 
Inventions  filed  on  were  considered  to  have 
widespread  potential. 

All  of  these  Inventions  obviously  deal  with 
space  research.  It  is  apparent  that  space 
research  can  have  a  tremendous  potential 
in  commercial  markets.  The  rights  of  the 
taxpayers  who  paid  for  this  research  have 
been  idly  discarded.  ITie  monopolistic  as- 
pects of  this  disclosure,  which  when 
Interpreted  together  with  the  November  9, 
1956.  Attorney  General's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, carry  a  warning  to  our  competitive 
free  enterprise  system. 

This  agency  has  not.  It  seems,  concerned 
itself  with  the  monopolistic  aspects  ot  the 
problem.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  problem  and  not  an  element  to 
be  Ignored.  Should  we  expect  big  business 
who  Is  receiving  95  percent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  research  and  development 
contracts  and  about  90  percent  of  NASA's 
contracts  (doUarwlse)  to  be  concerned  with 
this  problem? 

Under  this  type  of  contracting  what  chance 
will  the  surplus  labor  and  depressed  areas 
have  for  obtaining  work?  None — ^If  the 
proprietary  patents,  data  and  know-bow 
rights  are  locked  up  by  a  few  favored 
corporations.  If  the  broad  scope  of  industry 
on  the  other  hand,  had  access  to  all  of  the 
techniques,  patentable  or  otherwise,  which 
result  from  research  and  development 
through  Government  expendittires.  then  In 
my  opinion,  monopoly  trends  would  be 
curtailed. 

Section  1245.104(b)  states  that  "a  prima 
facie  case  for  waiver  may  be  established  by 
showing  that  waiver  of  title  to  the  con- 
tractor would  be  an  effective  Incentive  to 
work  the  invention  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  because  of  the  Eut>stantlal 
expense  or  investment  to  do  so."  Is  It 
necessary  to  underwrite  Industry  with  such 
a  bonus  or  Is  this  a  paper  tiger  piece  of 
blackmail  to  which  this  agency  Is  being 
subjected?  In  fact  it  might  be  noted  that 
Admiral  Rlckover,  operating  under  a  patent 
title  claiming  policy,  has  testified  that  his 
problem  has  been  that  he  had  too  many 
contractors  wanting  to  do  work  tinder  the 
naval  reactors  program  of  the  A£C.  (See 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  TJS.  Senate,  87th 
Cong.,  ist  sess.,  June  2,  1961,  p.  21.) 

Section  1245.104(c)  will  allow  a  prima 
facie  case  for  waiver  of  title  by  a  showing 
that  "the  Invention  was  conceived  prior  to 
the  contract  of  the  administration  under 
which  It  was  first  reduced  to  practical  and 
independently  of  any  other  contract  of  the 
administration  and  Is  covered  by  a  U.S. 
patent  application  filed  prior  to  the  con- 
tract." Thus  if  conceived  imder  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Defense 
or  Commerce  contract,  NASA  woxild  allow  a 
prima  facie  case  for  waiver  per  se,  Th\is 
NASA  abdicates  Its  strong  statutory  position 
for  the  weaker  procedures  of  the  other 
agencies. 

Section  1245.105  sets  forth  those  Instances 
where  waiver  of  title  will  not  be  granted. 
The  criteria  here  does  not  protect  the  devel- 
opment of  our  health  sciences  program 
which  Is  stimulated  by  a  heavy  investment 
In  basic  research  In  bloeclences. 

Under  suggested  NASA  criteria  and  stand- 
ards NASA  would  allow  waiver  to  Inventions 
emanating  from  the  research  conducted  by 
NASA  In  the  blosclences  field  as  contrasted 
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to  HEW  wbo  claims  patent  righta  in  the 
bloaclence  field. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1046  aets  forth  a 
patent  policy  for  property  rights  derived  from 
Oovemment-sponsored  research  in  the  field 
of  housing  yet  where  NASA  would  fund  re- 
search for  structural  materials,  heat  resistant 
materials,  or  other  such  products  or  proc- 
esses having  i^pllcabUlty  to  housing.  It 
appears  NASA  would  follow  a  policy  opposite 
to  that  expressed  by  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve this  same  analogy  could  be  carried  over, 
to  a  large  degree,  to  research  related  to  water, 
hellxun  gas,  coal  and  agricultural  products, 
processes  and  developments. 

The  proposed  substitution  of  compulsory 
licensing  to  void  the  waiver  and  assiue  work- 
ing of  the  invention  indicates  that  this 
agency  also  has  reservations  about  the 
premise  it  enimciated  in  sections  1245.103 
and  1346.104  to  the  effect  that  prompt 
working  will  in  fact  be  accomplished  by  a 
license  poUcj.  Tet  it  will  be  difficult  for  any 
proposed  applicant  to  be  in  a  position  of 
knowledge  that  such  valuable  inventions  are 
not  being  worked  and  further  it  wlU  be 
difficult  or  impossible  for  such  an  applicant 
to  obtain  the  necessary  know-how  to  be  able 
to  effectively  introduce  and  utilize  such  in- 
ventions. This  device  or  mechanism  appears 
to  be  only  window  dressing  to  protect  the 
automatic  waiver  by  this  agency  to  achieve. 
In  fact,  a  license  policy  which  NASA  has 
not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Congress. 
I  state  this  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
difficult  problems  that  the  Administrator 
faces  In  attempting  to  promxilgate  and  en- 
force regulations  In  this  complex  area.  I 
believe  if  NASA  would  accxmiulate  working 
experience  and  knowledge  under  its  own 
provisions,  as  the  AEC  has  done,  rather  than 
attempt  to  defeat  such  provisions,  the  Con- 
gress will  grant  such  reasonable  clarification 
and  modifications  that  the  agency  would 
request. 

With  the  ever-increasing  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  R.  &  D. — approximately  70  per- 
cent of  total  research  dollars  presently  spent 
and  in  many  areas  90  percent  or  more — the 
policy  regarding  the  resulting  Inventions 
should  be  that  which  is  In  the  "Interests  of 
the  United  States"  and  all  its  people.  The 
expenditure  of  Government  tax  f\mds  should 
not  be  utilized  to  create  concentration  and 
monopoly  through  legal  monopoly  patent. 
The  widest  dissemination  and  use  of  publicly 
financed  research  and  development  should  be 
achieved  to  benefit  those  who  In  fact  pay 
for  such  developments.  As  the  Govern- 
ment policies  and  practices  in  the  awarding 
of  research  contracts  and  in  the  disposition 
of  the  resulting  data  and  inventions  are  very 
Important  determinants  regarding  the 
growth  and  future  structure  of  U.S.  industry 
and  the  well-being  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  urge  this  agency  to  recast 
its  regulations  and  to  carry  out  its  statutory 
responsibilities. 
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Exhibit  8 
Statement   op   Senator   Russell    B.   Long. 
Chaibman,    Sttbcommittee    on    Monopoly' 
Sklkct    CoMMrrTEE    ON    Small    Business, 
U.S.  Senate,  December  10,  1962 

The  space  industry  Is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  Industries  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  In  10 
or  15  years  this  Industry  could  well  be  larger 
than  the  automobile  industry  In  terms  of 
employment  and  contribution  to  our 
national  output. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available, 
the  Federal  Government  has  obligated  for 
space  research  and  development  $3.1  billion 
in  1962,  of  which  »1.8  bllUon  will  come  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
Instratlon,  and  $5.5  billion  in  1963,  of  which 
$3.7  billion  will  come  from  NASA.  This  will 
probably  be  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
total  research  and  development  expenditures 


in  this  field.  In  addition,  the  influence  of 
the  space  industry  pervades  many  other 
Industries  such  as  chemicals,  machinery, 
automotlves,   electronics,   and   munitions. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's policies  and  practices  In  the 
awarding  of  contracts  and  In  the  disposi- 
tion of  data,  information,  and  rights  will  be 
the  most  Important  determinants  of  the 
growth  and  future  structure  of  this  im- 
portant industry. 

PRESENT   POUCT 

Section  305  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  states  that  whenever  any 
invention  is  made  in  the  performance  of 
any  work  under  a  contract  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  in- 
vention falls  within  the  scope  of  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  then  the  invention 
comes  within  the  statutory  scope  of  section 
305.  ,  I  imderstand  that,  up  to  this  time, 
no  <Sontractor  has  even  made  an  attempt 
to  rebut  the  presumption  that  his  invention 
falls  under  this  section. 

Under  section  305,  subsection  (f),  the  Ad- 
mlnistrstor  has  the  right  to  waive  all  or 
any  part  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
if  he  determines  that  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  will  be  served  thereby. 

The  reason  for  the  insertion  of  section 
305  is  that  Congress  consciously  patterned 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spact  Act  after 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  reflected  a 
fear  about  the  prospects  of  control  over  space 
developments  gravitating  Into  too  few  hands. 
This  section  was  designed  to  guard  against 
such  an  eventuality. 

One  of  the  basic  underlying  considerations 
in  the  enactment  of  section  305  of  the  NASA 
Act  was  the  desire  to  prevent  the  monopo- 
lization of  space  technology  and  develop- 
ments and  to  Insure  the  extension  of  free 
competition  into  the  aerospace  industry. 
The  Congress  has  from  the  beginning  been 
vitally  concerned  with  the  danger  of  the 
development  of  a  pattern  of  concentrated 
control  In  industry. 

NASA's    PROPOSED    POLICT 

Against  this  background.  NASA's  proposed 
patent  waiver  regulations  as  reported  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  October  26,  1962,  are  di- 
rectly contrary  both  to  the  words  and  Intent 
of  the  statute.  In  the  statute  the  Govern- 
ment must  take  title  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  if  the  Administrator  makes  a 
positive  determination  under  subsection 
305(a).  Under  exceptional  circumstances, 
however,  when  it  Is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so,  the  Administrator  may  waive  all 
or  any  part  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  must  be  done  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  the  Justification  muBt  be  made  part  of 
the  public  record. 

Waiving  the  rights  of  the  American  people 
is  a  very  serious  business,  and  consequently 
the  taking  of  title  Is  clearly  emphasized  In 
the  law.  NASA's  general  counsel,  Mr  John 
Johnson,  recognized  this  when  he  stated  that, 
and  I  quote : 

"•  •  •  the  emphasis  on  taking  title  Im- 
poses restraints  which  prevent  NASA  from 
contracting  for  lesser  rights  In  Inventions 
made  by  contractors  where  the  interests  of 
the  Government  do  not  require  acquisition 
of  title."  ' 

In  the  policy  statement  of  the  proposed 
patent  waiver  regulation,  paragraph  1245.103, 
the  congressional  Intent  Is  completely  twist- 
ed about  and  constitutes  a  radically  different 
policy  which  favors  the  waiving  of  rights  of 
the  American  people  to  private  contractors 
on  a  monopoly  basis  with  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  Government  to  show  that  It  Is 
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'  Prepared  Statement  of  John  A.  .Tohnson 
before  Subcommittee  on  Patents  of  Commit- 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  House  of 
Representatives,  Nov.  30,  1959. 


not  in  the  public  interest  to  wm«  «. 
rights.  "^  w«n 

The  reason  given  for  this  violatloii  «#  «. 
statute  and  the  legislative  intent  u  -5* 
"•  •  •  the  prompt  working  of  in-wmi^ 
will  ordinarily  be  fostered  by  the  DrtvSM" 
tentlon  of  exclusive  rights."*  Wheth*"*" 
postulate  is  correct  or  not,  we  do  ^^i2^ 
It  is  certainly  not  based  on  empirical  ^21' 
edge.    But  even  if  we  do  accept  this  i  ^^' 


tlon  which  is  based  on  vague  and  im^^ 
ined  grounds,  this  is  no  excuse  for  \1qS^ 
the  law.  NASA's  Assistant  General  Onn^ 
Mr.  Gerald  O'Brien  stated  on  Mav  loi«S? 
and  I  quote:  '     '  ^*"' 

"We  believe  that,  upon  careful  ex«iBi«. 
tlon  in  the  light  of  implementing  i^nu" 
tlons  and  Interpretations,  you  will  agrs^l" 
the  patent  provisions  of  the  Act  doaotS! 
prive  the  inventor  or  the  private  co^«^ 
of  the  incentives  available  under  the  Iami 
can  patent  system."'  '»«wi. 

This  statement  was  made  in  1959  even  b*. 
fore  the  present  very  liberal— in  my  indT 
ment.  too  liberal — patent  regulatiOM  ^2L 
adopted.  "»  wen 

Section  305.  paragraph  (f).  was  deslfiMri 
to  provide  for  exceptions  in  order  to  ivetS 
statute  flexlbiUty  to  enable  waiver  of  Qn 
ernment  title  when  the  equities  of  the  rttii' 
ation  so  require.  The  proposed  regritatioj.' 
on  the  other  hand,  make  waiving  of  the  pub-' 
lie's  right  the  general  rule  and  the  retentka 
of  these  rights  the  exception.  The  questloii 
of  equity  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  proposed  regvaatlons  are  unduir 
weighed  in  the  direcUon  of  a  considarttion 
of  the  Interests  of  Industry.  It  seems  man 
in  keeping  for  a  governmental  agency,  r«i>. 
resenting  the  public,  to  be  more  concemrt 
with  the  rights  of  the  public  to  InvenUoBi 
derived  from  activities  supported  or  ptki 
for  by  public  funds.  The  fact  that  an  inven- 
tion Is  In  a  field  of  technology  in  which  the 
contractor  has  an  established  commeieUl 
interest  prior  to  such  contract  ot  has  ac- 
quired technical  competence  or  that  the 
invention  may  have  commercial  value  doei 
not  appear  to  be.  In  Itself,  either  an  equl- 
table  or  moral  Justification  for  requiring  the 
public  to  pay  twice  for  that  Invention:  m 
a  payment  for  the  performance  of  the  re- 
search and  development  and  as  monopolT 
profits. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Sherman  Act  apply  to  the 
space  Industry  as  to  all  other  segment*  at 
our  economy.  Although  NASA  U  no( 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enfOTclng  that  Ut, 
it  Is  obliged  to  administer  its  powers  in  the 
light  of  the  purposes  which  the  Sherman  Act 
was  designed  to  achieve. 

It  Is  not  NASA's  function  to  apply  the 
antitrust  laws  as  such.  It  Is  clear  from  the 
various  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  le|ii- 
latlve  history  of  similar  acts,  however,  th«t 
Congress  conceived  as  one  of  NASA's  func- 
tions the  preservation  of  competition  In  the 
newly  developing  space  industry  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  as  against  the  prlT»te 
interest. 

A  policy  against  monopoly  has  been  msde 
the  subject  of  sanction  by  Congress,  and  It 
is  Incumbent  on  an  administrative  agency 
charged  with  furthering  the  public  inteiwt 
to  apply  the  general  policy  of  Congre«  to 
questions  arising  In  the  proper  discharge  of 
its  duties.  The  underlying  rationale  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  Is  that  competition  re- 
sults In  Improved  service  to  the  public. 
Monopoly  Is  contrary  to  the  public  InterMt 

The  patent  provisions  proposed  by  NASA 
will  tend  to  concentrate  scientific  and  tech- 
nological   know-how,   create   monopoly,  and 

-Federal  Register.  Oct.  26,  1962,  pp. 
10460-61 

'  Address  by  Gerald  D.  O'Brien,  Assistant 
General  Counsel.  NASA,  Briefing  Conference 
on  Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trademsrki, 
Washington,  DC,  May  10,  1959. 
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lessen  competition.  Hence,  in  no  sense  are 
they  compatible  with  the  public  interest. 

The  public's  rights  should  never  be  waived 
except  In  the  light  of  broad  public  policy 
considerations.  This  Includes  monopoly, 
concentration  of  economic  and  political 
power,  small  business  problems,  economic 
growth,  scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ment, the  standard  of  living,  problems  of 
equity,  and  many  other  factors. 

Mr  Johnson,  NASA's  General  Counsel,  In 
discussing  waivers  before  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  stated  that: 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  many  times  that 
this  whole  process  has  a  variety  of  very  seri- 
ous Implications  that,  quite  frankly,  we  are 
not  adequately  set  up  to  deal  with."  ♦ 

I  am,  therefore,  taking  the  opportunity  to 
announce  a  series  of  Intensive  and  compre- 
hensive public  hearings  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary by  the  Monopoly  Subconunittee  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  to  exam- 
ine the  broad  Implications  of  the  proposed 
regulations. 

I  trust  that  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  Implement  the  proposed  waiver  reg- 
ulations until  after  completion  of  the 
Investigation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15  I  was  privileged  to  open  the 
discussion  on  a  very  vital  question; 
namely.  Is  or  is  not  the  Senate  a  con- 
tinuing body? 

The  following  day  I  read  in  a  Virginia 
newspaper  an  article  written  by  a  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times,  in  which 
the  writer  proceeded  to  ridicule  the  posi- 
tion which  I  and  numerous  other  Sena- 
tors had  taken ;  namely,  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body. 

The  newspaper  reporter  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  I  had  "declaimed  in  a  whis- 
per." 

Mr.  President.  I  never  declaim,  and  I 
think  Senators  know  that  I  do  not  gen- 
erally whisper  when  I  speak. 

And  that  Instead  of  firing  a  shot  heard 
round  the  world,  it  was  not  even  heard 
across  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Then  the  reporter  predicted  over- 
whelming defeat.  But  last  week,  when 
the  Senate  voted  on  the  issue,  it  went 
on  record,  by  a  margin  of  14  votes,  as 
voting  to  uphold  the  unbroken  tradition 
of  this  honorable  body  that  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing body,  and  that  the  rules  made 
during  one  Congress  carry  forward  into 
another  Congress,  until  they  are  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  read  in  another 
morning  newspaper  an  article  by  a 
columnist  who  wrote  that  neither  in 
Hawaii  nor  on  the  west  coast  had  he 
found  anyone  who  knew  anything  about 
or  cared  anything  about  the  issue  of  the 
Senate's  being  a  continuing  body.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  surprised  at  that. 

•  Government  Patent  Policies  In  Meteorol- 
ogy and  Weather  Modification,  1962,  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mcmopoly, 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  p.  108. 


Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
reading  habits  of  the  American  public 
knows  that  more  people  read  the  sport 
pages  than  any  others.  Some  read  the 
Stock  market  items;  and  a  few  read  the 
foreign  items.  If  Congress  is  engaged 
in  dealing  with  some  particular  piece  of 
legislation  which  affects  the  individual, 
he  will  read  about  that. 

Still  fewer  read  the  editorial  pages. 
So  I  was  not  surprised  when  that  re- 
porter wrote  that  he  had  not  found  any- 
one in  Hawaii  or  anyone  on  the  west 
coast  who  knew  or  cared  whether  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  the  average  American  citizen  takes 
no  interest  in  what  his  Government  does, 
until  there  arises  something  which  af- 
fects him  personally.  If  that  reporter 
had  asked  the  people  in  Hawaii,  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  longshoremen  strike 
on  the  east  coast."  if  the  strike  had  then 
reached  the  west  coast  and  had  affected 
Hawaii,  they  would  have  had  an  opinion 
about  it.  Approximately  every  2  years 
we  have  before  us  a  pay  raise  bill  for 
the  Govermnent  employees — the  postal 
workers  and  other  Government  em- 
ployees— all  of  them  know  about  it,  and 
we  hear  from  them  very  freely.  When- 
ever we  have  before  us  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  affects  the  labor  unions,  we 
hear  from  them.  But  when  Senators 
stand  on  this  floor  and  debate  the  form 
of  constitutional  government  we  have 
and  the  importance  of  preserving  that 
form  of  government  if  the  personal  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people  are  to  be 
preserved,  there  are  reporters,  such  as 
the  one  for  the  New  York  Times,  who  say 
we  are  beating  old  chaff,  handled  so 
much  better  years  ago  by  Senator  Con- 
nally  and  others,  and  that  everybody  was 
bored  by  the  debate. 

However,  some  speeches  have  been 
made,  which  should  be  widely  read,  on 
the  fundamental  issue  of  the  kind  of 
government  we  have  and  the  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  inherently  a  govern- 
ment of  delegated  powers,  with  all  re- 
sidual powers  reserved  by  the  States  or 
the  people  thereof,  and  with  the  10th 
amendment  specifically  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  States,  with  the  Senate  as 
a  continuing  body,  and  with  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  Senate — in  order  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  minority 
rights,  whenever  such  issues  arise. 

I  mention,  particularly,  the  excellent 
address  delivered  yesterday  in  the  Senate 
by  th"  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  He  called  attention 
to  the  effort  first  made  to  take  up  the 
resolution  to  change  the  rule  and  im- 
mediately to  agree  to  the  resolution,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Senate  is  not 
a  continuing  body.  I  give  thanks  that 
that  effort  was  defeated.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  call  attention  to  the  effort  to 
change  our  debate  rule,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  passage  of  proposed  hasty  or 
partisan  legislation.  He  referred  to  the 
impeachment  returned  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  against  a  President  of 
the  United  States — which  was  the  vicious 
action  of  a  partisan  majority  in  the 


House  of  Representatives.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  while  that  Presi- 
dent was  facing  trial  in  the  Senate — on 
trumped  up  charges,  of  course,  and  be- 
fore a  hostile  jury— he  had  the  courage 
to  veto  a  vicious  bill,  passed  by  a  partisan 
Congress,  which,  following  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  would  have  disfran- 
chised everyone  in  the  South  who  dur- 
ing the  war  period  had  been  loyal  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lived. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  one  or 
two  passages  of  the  fine  speech  delivered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervdj].    He  said: 

One  of  the  reasons  I  expect  to  look  back- 
ward to  history  Is  that  we  may  know  from 
the  history  of  the  past  what  the  futvu-e  may 
be. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  I  look  to  the  past,  that  Is.  to  history, 
because  I  want  the  Senate  to  look  to  the  fu- 
ture and  appreciate  what  the  result  might 
be.  If  the  Senate  should  repudiate  all  of 
Its  history  since  1789,  and  changes  rule 
XXII  so  that  Senators  can  be  silenced  In 
the  hope  that  impatient  men  and  organiza- 
tions will  get  their  way. 

When  the  rulers  of  the  nation  Ignore  the 
lessons  of  history,  they  condemn  their  na- 
tion to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful orations  ever  heard  in  the  Senate  was 
delivered  by  a  great  statesman  from 
Massachusetts,  Daniel  Webster,  in  reply 
to  a  speech  made  by  a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  claimed  that  South 
Carolina  had  the  constitutional  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union  over  the  slavery 
issue,  and  intimated  that  someday  South 
Carolina  might  exercise  that  right. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  secede.  Even  New  York 
included  in  the  resolution  by  which  it 
ratified  the  Constitution  a  provision  that 
if  the  new  Government  did  not  operate 
satisfactorily  to  New  York  or  if  it  op- 
pressed New  York.  New  York  reserved 
the  right  to  leave  the  Union.  Virginia 
Included  a  similar  provision  in  its  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

In  the  course  of  that  speech  over  the 
slavery  issue,  the  great  Daniel  Webster 
predicted  that  the  time  might  come  when 
a  once  glorious  Union  would  be  dismem- 
bered and  drenched  in  fratricidal  blood. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  slavery 
issue?  In  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787 — as  I  pointed 
out  when  I  spoke  on  this  subject  on  Jan- 
uary 15  last — James  Madison,  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  Thomas  Jefferson— then 
our  Minister  to  Prance — proposed  that 
the  new  Constitution  include  a  prohibi- 
tion against  slavery ;  namely,  that  after  a 
certain  date,  slavery  would  be  abolished, 
and  that  no  new  State  could  come  into 
the  Union  as  a  slave  State. 

Wbo  led  the  fight  against  that  pro- 
posal? Massachusetts.  Why?  Bringing 
slaves  to  the  South  was  a  very  profitable 
business  for  Massachusetts  and  some  of 
the  other  maritime  States  of  the  North- 
east. The  Massachusetts  delegation  said 
that  it  would  walk  out  of  the  Convention 
if  Madison  insisted  on  consideration  of 
the  antlslavery  provision.  We  in  Vir- 
ginia wanted  to  abolish  slavery. 

What  action  was  taken?  The  action 
taken  was  that  the  Constitution  ignored 
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the  issue  of  slavery.  That  action,  espe- 
cially after  the  adoption  of  the  10th 
amendment,  left  to  each  State  the  right 

to  determine  whether  it  would  be  a  slave 
state  or  a  free  State,  and  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  control  whatever 
over  the  slavery  Issue.  God  knows,  if 
Virginia  could  only  have  succeeded  In 
havinsT  written  Into  the  Constitution,  as 
It  wanted  to  do.  a  prohibition  against 
slavery,  we  would  have  been  saved  much 
bloodshed  and  suffering,  because  we  still 
have  the  echo  of  the  fight  that  started 
back  there  in  the  days  of  Hayne.  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Webster  over  slavery. 

This  week  I  read  a  reprint  in  my  local 
newspaper,  the  Lexington  Gazette, 
which,  in  January,  merged  with  the 
Rockbridge  County  News,  of  portions  of 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1838  issue  of  the  Lexington 
Gazette.  The  editorldl  commended  the 
resolution  offered  by  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  and  stated  of  the  Abolitionists 
of  Massachusetts  who  were  seeking  to 
force  through  the  Senate  a  bill  to  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  when 
the  Congress  had  no  legal  control  what- 
ever over  slavery,  that  the  Senate  was 
«nlnently  correct  when  it  voted  in  be- 
half of  the  Calhoun  resolution.  It  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  Abolitionists  of 
Massachusetts  were  fanatical,  and  that 
Virginia  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
That  is  what  was  said  in  1838. 

But  8  years  earlier — ^in  January  1830 — 
Webster  had  akeady  predicted  that  If 
the  slavery  issue  were  not  properly  set- 
tled, there  would  be  grave  consequences. 
Incidentally,  Webster  should  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
wished  to  settle  the  slavery  issue,  but  he 
wanted  to  settle  it  fairly.  Because  of 
his  desire  to  be  fair  to  the  slave  owners 
in  the  South,  the  Whig  Party  in  the 
North  turned  him  down  and  cut  his  po- 
litical throat  from  ear  to  ear.  He  never 
became  President,  although  he  was  one 
of  the  best  qualified  men  in  that  day 
and  period  to  hold  that  high  office.  He 
should  have  been  elected,  but  the  slav- 
ery issue  killed  him.  His  crime  was  that 
he  wanted  to  be  fair  to  the  South  over 
the  issue  of  slavery. 

The    editorial    from    the    Lexington 
Gazette  of  this  week,  reprinting  the  ar- 
ticle first  published  in  January   1838 
commending  the  Calhoun  resolution,  as 
I  said,  went  into  great  detail  on  the 
theory  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  agitation  over  slavery.     The 
Calhoun  resolution  pointed  out  that  each 
State  had  entered  into  the  Union  as  a 
free.  Independent,  and  sovereign  State; 
that  In  delegating  a  portion  of  their 
powers  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States  retained  severally  the  exclusive 
and  sole  right  over  their  own  domestic 
institutions;  that  slavery  was  a  domestic 
Institution,  so  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution; and  that  any  congressional  ac- 
tion designed  to  abolish  slavery  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbis  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  faith  implied  in  the  conces- 
sions  by   the  States   of  Virginia   and 
Maryland  and  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to 
the  people  in  the  slave-holding  States, 
and  would  have  a  direct  and  inevitable 
toidency  to  obstruct  and  endanger  the 
Nation. 


February  $ 

The  issue  being  considered  by  the  Sen-     ernment  which  was  formed  bv  en-^^ 

ate  in  January  1838  was.  as  I  have  said      States  and  begged  his  colleSuS^?!^ 

the  demand  by  the  Abolitionist  Partv  of      vinint^  if  v-uueagues  not  to 


the  demand  by  the  Abolitionist  Party  of 

Massachusetts  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  the  District  of  Columbia,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  had 
no  constitutional  authority  to  take  such 
action.  In  the  Lexington  Gazette  edi- 
torial, the  Abolitionists  of  Massachusetts 
were  ridiculed,  as  I  have  said,  but  they 
did  not  correctly  appraise  the  future 
trend  of  that  movement. 

We  now  have  an  echo  of  that  orig- 
inal fight,  which  in  essence  was,  if  we 
sincerely  believe  that  our  ends  are  just 
and  proper,  we  are  justified  in  using 
any  means  at  our  command  to  achieve 
that  result. 

What  did  the  Abolitionists  want  to  do? 
They  wanted  to  violate  the  Constitution, 
which  had  left  slavery  to  the  States  and 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, over  which  Congress,  of  course,  had 
jurisdiction,  but  not  jurisdiction  to  leg- 
islate on  slavery. 

In  recent  years  civil  rights  legislation 
has  been  proposed.  In  the  early  days 
of  this  debate  I  had  hoped  that  there 
could  be  some  agreement  that  the  pro- 
posal to  change  the  debate  rules  from 
the  requirement  of  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  to  three-fifths  of 
those  present  and  voting  was  being  made 
for  some  purpose  other  than  civil  rights. 

But  one  Senator  expressly  said  that 
the  proposal  was  being  made  for  civil 
rights  purposes,  and  all  the  debate  since 
then  has  Indicated  that  that  is  the  real 
purpose  of  the  attempt  to  change  the 
rules. 

What  is  now  involved?  As  pointed  out 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  endeavor  is 
to  put  a  gag  rule  upon  Members  of  this 
body  to  prevent  full  and  free  debate, 
especially  on  constitutional  questions 
which  hivolve  the  rights  of  Southern 
States  under  the  Constitution,  not  only 
as  framed  in  Philadelphia,  but  as  later 
amended  by  10  amendments,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  one  expressly  reserving 
the  rights  of  States. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
stated: 

When  the  rulera  of  the  nation  Ignore  the 
lesaons  of  hlatory,  they  condemn  their  na- 
tion to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

We  had  a  wonderful  illustration  back 
hi  1838  of  a  proposed  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  ignore  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  South  and  aboUsh  slavery  in  the 
District.  The  great  Calhotm  of  South 
Carolina  protested.  Incidentally,  Vir- 
ginia claims  some  credit  for  his  great- 
ness, because  he  was  a  grandson  of  a 
Presbyterian  preacher  who  came  from 
Permsylvania  hito  Virginia  seeking  polit- 
ical and  religious  freedom. 

His  name  was  John  Caldwell.  His 
daughter  married  a  man  from  South 
Carolina,  and  she  named  her  son, 
destined  to  be  listed  by  us  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  Senators,  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
hoim. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  time 
the  text  of  the  Calhoun  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  States  rights  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  January  12, 1838,  in  which 
be  called  attention  to  the  kind  of  gov- 


violate  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re«ni« 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  Sthl 
Record,  as  follows:  '"** 

I.  Resolved.  That.  In  the  adoption  of  tK 
Federal    Constitution,    the    StaOs    adwtln! 

the  same  acted,  severally,  as  free.  IndeS.!^ 
ent.  and  sovereign  States;  and  that  e^h  f 
Itself,  by  Its  own  voluntary  as-sentla^J^ 
the  Union  with  the  view  to  its  incre^ 
security  against  all  dangers,  domestic  lu*!^ 
as  foreign,  and  the  more  perfect  and  Mo,;i. 
enjoyment  of  Its  advantages,  natural  m^ 
cal,  and  social.  '  *^""" 

II.  Resolved,  That  in  delegating  a  portion 
of  their  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the^?^ 
eral  Government,  the  States  reUlned  mZ' 
ally,  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  over  ^^l 
own  domestic  Institutions  and  police  to  oT 
full  extent  to  which  those  powers  were  n^t 
thus  delegated,  and  are  alone  responsible  for 
them;  and  that  any  Intermeddling  of  an, 
one  or  more  States,  or  a  combination  of 
their  citizens,  with  the  domestic  institution, 
and  police  of  the  others,  on  any  groiW 
political,  moral,  or  religious,  or  under  anr 
pretext  whatever,  with  the  view  to  their  al 
teratlon  or  subversion,  is  not  warranted  bv 
the  ConstituUon.  tending  to  endanger  the 
domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  SUtes 
Interfered  with,  subversive  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  and  by 
necessary  consequence,  tending  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  Union  itself. 

III.  Resolved.  That  this  Government  »m 
instituted  and  adopted  by  the  several  States 
of  this  Union  as  a  common  agent,  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  which  tbCT 
had  delegated  by  the  Constitution  for  their 
mutual  security  and  prosperity;  and  that  In 
fulfillment  of  this  high  and  sacred  trust,  thl« 
Government  Is  bound  so  to  exercise  lt« 
powers,  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  domestic  Institutions  of 
the  States  that  compose  the  Union;  and  that 
it  Is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Government  to 
resist,  to  the  extent  of  its  constitutional 
power,  aU  attempts  by  one  portion  of  the 
Union  to  use  It  as  an  Instrument  to  attack 
the  domestic  institutions  of  another,  or  to 
weaken  or  destroy  such  Institutions. 

IV.  Resolved.  That  domestic  slavery,  as  It 
exists  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
of  this  Union,  composes  an  important  part 
of  their  domestic  instltutloiis.  inherited  from 
their  ancestors,  and  existing  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  by  which  It  is  recog- 
nized as  constituting  an  Important  element 
in  the  apportionment  of  powers  among  the 
States,  and  that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feel- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  in  relation  to  It,  can  Justify  them  or 
their  citizens  in  open  and  systenutlc  attacks 
thereon,  with  the  view  to  Its  overthrow;  and 
that  all  such  attacks  are  In  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  mutual  and  solemn  pledge  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  each  other,  given  by  ttae 
States  respectively,  on  entering  Into  the  con- 
stitutional compact  which  formed  the  Union, 
and  as  such  are  a  manifest  breach  of  faith, 
and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
obligations. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  fight  we  have 
been  malting  since  we  convened.  While 
I  recognize  that  the  columnist  no  doubt 
is  correct  in  saying  that  he  did  not  find 
anybody  in  Hawaii  and  he  did  not  find 
anybody  on  the  west  coast  who  dthcr 
knew  or  cared  about  whether  the  Sen- 
ate was  a  continuing  body,  we  hope 
that  some  day,  when  other  actions  may 
threaten  certain  groups,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  will  read  what  has  been  said 
during  the  past  2  weeks  of  debate  on 
this  issue  and  realize  that  there  is  a 
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very  fundamental  principle  at  stake.    If 

they    do    they    wiU    read    that    the    dis- 

tjij^uished  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
EastijindI  called  attention  to  how  the 
great  Caesar  destroyed  free  debate  in 
the  Roman  Senate.  How  long  did  it  take 
the  Roman  people  to  lose  their  democ- 
racy?   OJ^ly  2  years. 

I  subsequently  pointed  out  the  fact 

that  7  years  after  Caesar  had  been 
assassinated  the  imperious  Emperor 
Caligula  was  on  the  throne,  and  to  show 
his  great  contempt  for  democracy  and 
the  Roman  Senate,  in  which  the  highest 
honor  was  to  be  named  a  Roman  consul, 
he  named  a  horse  a  Roman  consul.  That 
is  what  happened  in  Rome. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Mr.  Ervin]  said 
so  effectively  yesterday . 

When  the  rulers  of  the  nation  Ignore 
the  lessons  of  history,  they  condemn  their 
nation  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

I  was  ridiculed  by  some  members  of 
the  press  when,  in  yielding  to  a  Senator 
in  a  rather  long  speech  on  January  15 
I  said : 

We  have  plenty  of  time.  We  are  going  to 
debate  this  issue  until  we  recess  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  for  having  saved  the  Union;  and, 
after  that  recess,  we  shall  come  back  and 
start  the  debate  again  on  how  to  dismember 
It. 

That  is  the  essence  of  what  is  now 
involved.  We  are  approaching  the  peri- 
od of  recess. 

I  hope,  of  course,  when  we  vote  tomor- 
row on  the  great  constitutional  issue  of 
whether  we  shall  have  free  debate  in  the 
Senate,  that  there  will  be  enough  Sena- 
tors who  believe  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  States,  who  believe  in  the  rights  of 
a  minority  to  be  represented  and  pro- 
tected, to  defeat  the  attempt  to  invoke 
cloture.  I  hope  there  will  be  at  least 
enough  so  that  the  other  side  will  have 
less  than  the  60  mentioned  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  because  in 
that  event  I  would  expect  the  unneces- 
sary debate  to  be  ended,  and  that  we 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appoint 
committees  and  get  down  to  the  essen- 
tial business  which  confronts  the  Senate. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  my  hope  for 
Thursday  insofar  as  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  today  is  concerned.  As  was 
pointed  out  yesterday,  the  majority  lead- 
er will  make  the  motion  to  table.  He 
says  he  will  vote  against  it.  As  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  says,  "Par  be  it 
from  us  not  to  follow  his  example,"  We 
wiU  vote  against  it  also.  So  I  anticipate 
that  the  motion  to  table  will  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  The  real  action 
will  occur  tomorrow  on  the  question  of 
invoking  cloture. 

I  certainly  hope  there  will  be  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Senators  who  will 
believe  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  of  minority  interests  through 
freedom  of  debate  in  this  great  body. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in 
mind,  before  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
motion  to  table,  that  I  would  summarize 


today  the  position  of  those  who  share 
my  views  in  regard  to  the  pendir^  ques- 
tion. There  is  nothing  either  superfi- 
cial or  unnecessary  at  all  In  this,  as  I 
shall  explain  in  a  moment,  as  I  sum  up 
where  we  are  and  why  we  are  there,  suid 
what  tills  all  means,  because  I  think  the 
press  has  accepted  the  proposition  that 

we  have  been  wasting  our  time  here. 

Indeed,  even  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  .said  that  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant, because  we  are  self-respecting 
men  and  some  of  us  have  fought  very 
hard  and  believe  very  sincerely,  that  we 
should  put  the  record  straight;  as  I  am 
quite  sure,  knowing  as  I  do  the  votes  in 
this  Chamber,  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  this  debate — and 
a  very  unsatisfactory  end.  in  my  view. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  things  must  be 
made  clear. 

First,  and  foremost,  and  most  im- 
portantly. I  believe  it  will  become  crys- 
tal clear  by  2  o'clock  today,  when  the 
majority  leader  will  make  this  motion, 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  want  to  change  mle  XXII.  It 
seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  historic  facts 
which  must  be  made  clear,  and  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  proponents  to  prove, 
that  is  fact  No.  1. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  one  who  opens  to 
a  jury,  as  it  were,  to  state  what  the 
evidence  will  prove.  I  believe  we  shall 
have  proved  by  the  time  of  the  first  vote 
at  2  o'clock  today  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  wants  to  amend  the  rule. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  and  very  im- 
portantly, why  is  the  majority  being  pre- 
vented from  working  its  will?  The  sec- 
ond historic  fact  is  that  the  majority 
will  have  been  prevented  from  working 
its  will  by  a  minority  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  claimed 
that  a  majority  can  work  its  will  and 
that  a  majority  can  amend  the  rules. 
The  fact  is  that  it  can  do  no  such  thing 
unless  it  is  given  the  opportunity  to  vote. 
Therefore,  a  minority,  it  will  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  time  we  conclude, 
between  today  and  tomorrow,  will  have 
frustrated  the  majority  successfully,  and 
the  rules  may  probably  not  be  amended 
not  because  a  majority  does  not  want 
them  amended  but  because  a  minority 
will  prevent  them  from  being  amended. 

The  third  very  important  fact  is  that 
this  is  not  an  unimportant  question. 
This  is  a  critically  imp>ortant  question. 
The  importance  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  been  frustrated 
time  and  again,  as  it  is  being  frustrated 
now,  in  deciding  by  a  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  what  it  wants 
to  do  on  many  issues,  many  of  them 
not  involving  civil  rights.  But  if  it  were 
civil  rights  alone.  Mr.  President,  even 
that  would  be  quite  enough.  The  fact 
is  that  civil  rights  represent  one  of  the 
most  explosive  issues  in  this  country. 
The  fact  is  that  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  desegregation  in  the 
public  school  systems  is  being  widely 
flouted.  The  fact  is  that  in  certain 
Southern  States  today — right  now — the 
right  to  vote,  which  even  our  southern 
friends  say  they  want  to  be  assured,  is 
being  denied  by  various  forms  of  extra- 
legal activity  as  well  as  illegal  activity; 
and  we  find  ourselves  pwawerless  to  deal 


with  the  problem  because  of  rule  XXII. 

A  great  contribution  to  the  lack  of  power 

to  deal  effectively  with  these  civil  rights 
problems  is  the  inadequacy  of  law.  The 
mere  fact  that  civil  rights  legislation  is 

thwarted  and  frustrated  alone  would  be 

adequate  to  justify  a  change  in  the  rule. 

In  addition.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  standing  still,  is  not  doing  its  busi- 
ness, and  is  not  appointing  committees. 
Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  verdict  of  history  will  show — and  I 
think  it  will  show  properly — that  to 
move  on  with  the  appointment  of  our 
committees,  attractive  as  that  may  be,  is 
not  nearly  as  important  as  unshackling 
ourselves  from  the  extraconstltutional 
restrictions  which  rule  XXn  imposes 
up>on  us.  with  its  influence  upon  every 
piece  of  legislation  and  the  fact  that  it 
holds  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  Senate 
at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  point  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  is  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  radical  change,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  quite  conservative  change. 
There  have  been  25  cloture  votes  in  the 
Senate.  Cloture  has  been  successful 
only  five  times.  Of  these  25  cloture  votes, 
from  November  1919 — the  rule  having 
been  established  in  1917 — up  to  and  in- 
cluding August  14,  1962,  only  5  were 
successful,  including  the  one  which  took 
place  in  August  1962. 

If  there  had  been  a  standard  require- 
ment of  three-fifths  of  Senators  present 
and  voting,  there  would  have  resulted 
nine,  rather  than  five,  successful  cloture 
votes — still  well  imder  50  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  cloture  votes. 

In  addition,  those  would  have  included 
only  two  successful  votes  on  civil  rights 
issues,  those  votes  dating  back  to  1950, 
when  a  cloture  rule  was  sought  twice  in 
that  year  on  FEPC  legislation. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  radical  or  violent  or  criti- 
cally different  change. 

For  those  who  argue  that  the  Senate  is 
being  gagged,  let  me  point  out  that  this 
is  strictly  a  question  of  degree,  as  the 
figures  prove.  It  depends  on  whether 
the  Senate  can  be  gagged  by  a  number 
of  51,  60.  63.  66,  or  67.  for  example.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Senate  has  long  had 
some  sort  of  cloture  rule,  and  therefore 
it  is  conceivable  the  Senate  can  now  do 
what  our  friends  from  the  South  call 
"gag"  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Senators 
present  and  voting.  It  has  succeeded 
on  five  occasions.  Therefore  we  are 
dealing,  not  with  a  question  of  power  or 
principle,  but  with  a  question  of  degree. 
To  me  it  appears  imquestionable  that 
our  southern  colleagues  are  standing  at 
the  bridge  to  head  off  any  change.  They 
do  not  want  the  rule  to  be  changed  in 
any  way.  They  want  the  cloture  rule  to 
be  as  ineffective  as  possible.  Especially. 
they  do  not  want  the  cloture  nUe  to  be 
used  to  close  off  debate  on  civil  rights 
issues,  because  they  feel  that  the  balance 
in  the  Senate  is  close  enough  so  that 
they  can  head  it  off  by  a  requirement  of 
66*^.  but  they  might  not  be  able  to  head 
it  off  with  a  requirement  of  60. 

That  is  what  the  issue  is  all  about. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  a  gold- 
plated  expression  of  principles  when 
there  is  none.  That  was  true  in  1917, 
when  the  Senate  adopted  the  first  mle 
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on  cloture.    From  then  on  It  has  been 
strictly  a  question  of  degree. 

It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  that 
the  S^ate  be  enabled  to  cut  off  debate; 
otherwise  it  can  be  Immobilized  not  only 
on  civU  rights,  but  on  all  other  issues; 


February  e 

AN  AIR  BRANCH  OP  THE  ARlcy 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President  .* 
Army  board  headed  by  U.  Gen,  HmI,? 

t/\r\    W     Wnw70  Vine   «na/<<.   «.    . **«iail. 


the  Air  Force  to  organize  ground  bat- 
talions. It  comes  at  a  time  when  tt 
are  seeing  evidence  in  South  Vietnam 
of  how  hazardous  it  is  to  use  helicopten 
to  close  support  of  ground  troops.  Btoce 
January  2  our  helicopter  flights  in  that 
theater  have  been  virtually  stopped,  in 
addition,  more  and  more  of  our  fixed- 


lem,  and  that  is  a  problem  which  can 
be  aroused  only  in  the  public  forum  and 
In  public  debate,  and  in  consideration 

by  the  people  of  the  country.  ^^^  tr  tt  _     ».  ^  -  -*««m. 

I  will  niake  this  prediction:  Only  by    £^r?taS°of  i^.^whl  !fPOrt  to*Se 

^^^.     bitter  experience  will  the  public  be  awak-     5f"^S7«n^.^hrTnol^oi*'^KP'^J•«^^^ 

and  who  knows  what  issues  we  may  have  ened  to  what  this  debate  is  about,  and  ^  „.  f  if-  I  ^  °^7^*^"  °^  "^e  Anay  to 
to  meet  tomorrow  in  this  fast-moving  how  portentous  and  critical  it  is  for  the  °!f  !  ultimately  or  some  30.000  uUto 
world?  people  of  the  United  States.    I  predict     SLl''^^"5i^!^'°S.^,ffH  "'^ ^5  000^ 

that  that  will  happen  only  when  an  event  I^iL^^I^^^.t?.  <^^m  '^^'^  ^^  ^^t«l 
comes  about^and  it  will,  whether  I  am  n^t^^^  Laf^  Vt  i.  ?ih  ^  ^^  ^°'  S 
here  or  no^-which  will  demonstrate  how     ^!ij^   Jon  J  f„  "h!^^         ^^^^  ^  «« 

...  „_  .._^  .. „..„..o  «.-.  .^..    critical  and  dangerous  is  our  unwilling-     t^^J^l  ^^f  i°'^^''°^  adequately 

However,  that  fact  does  not  in  any  way     ness  to  take  determined  action  against     ?:"?r7f     oy  me  Air  Force  and  would 

the  effort  to  thwart  the  wUl  of  thi  ma-  Jf,?"  '^^^'^l^ff^"^^  fn'^.^^i^"  °'  'ma- 
jority to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  fi!f^,Sr°P°/ilT.^,nf^  '^'^'''''  ^^ 
within  some  realm  of  reason.  When  ^^^J^ents  of  this  country, 
such  an  event  comes  along— and  I  pre-  ^^  proposal  of  the  Army  to  take 
diet  it  wiU,  and  I  predict  it  may  not  be  °^^^  major  functions  which  are  now  the 
a  civil  rights  issue,  but  may  be  something  responsibility  of  the  Air  Force  amke. 
else,  or  it  may  be  civU  rights  in  the  face  ?°?"^^  ™^^?  !^^^  J^_?^^  ^  *  Plan  for 
of  some  really  drastic  and  dangerous 
situation  which  demands  action,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  such  a  situation  exists 
now — then  and  only  then  will  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  awakened  to  the  danger 
they  face  by  the  Senate's  having 
shackled  itself  by  what  I  say  as  a  lawyer 

^  „. ^^^^.    ..,^.„.v*  v^„  K^..      is  minority,  and  not  majority,  rule — not 

ate  nor  its  leadership  has  been  deter-     even  by  a  rule  of  representatives,  as  in     f^^.  aircraft,  both  Army  and  Air  Force, 

a  republic,  not  even  by  a  rule  after  full     ^^  *^*"S  ^^^^  ^P  and  shot  Qown. 
debate  and  elucidation  of  the  issues  as         ^r.    President,     this     destruction  in 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  but  a     South  Vietnam  is  being  brought  about  by 
stranglehold  by  what  we  agree  can  be  a     ^"^^11  arms  Are.  some  of  it  not  even  auto- 

matic.  No  one  can  even  guess  whit 
the  casualties  would  be  in  aircraft  and 
men  if  the  Vletcong  or  the  Chinese 
Communists  ever  bring  in  antiaircraft 
weapons  of  any  type. 

Another  point  to  remember  when  con- 
sidering the  proposition  of  putting  the 
Army  in  the  air  is  the  fact  that  the 
Army  can  move  nowhere  without  com- 
plete air  superiority.  With  the  kind  of 
equipment  recommended  in  the  Houae 
report,  all  of  it  subsonic,  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  achieve  this  needed  ingre- 
dient. The  Army  has  no  experience  In 
obtaining  or  providing  air  superiority 
and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  experience  that 
can  be  obtained  easily  in  noncombat 
conditions.  What  experience  we  not 
have  was  obtained  during  World  War  n 
and  during  the  Korean  war  by  unlt«  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  air  units  of  the  Naty 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Army's  desire  to  have  more  mobility 
and  I  think  that  some  increase  in  tti 
air  strength  in  proper  fields  is  probably 
overdue.  But  this  mobility  does  not  eaD 
for  a  program  of  vast  dimensions  which 
would  extend  into  another  service's  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  my  hope  that  dur- 
ing the  appearance  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  and  the  various  members  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  before  committees  of 
Congress,  the  full  contents  of  the  Howk 
report  will  be  made  public  so  that  it  can 
be  discussed  thoroughly  by  all  partlei 
concerned.  To  me,  it  represents  an  ex- 
ample of  gross  waste — a  waste  of  moner 
and  time  which  might  easily  extend  to 
a  waste  of  our  tactical  and  strategk 
objectives.  This  report  is  too  impor- 
tant  to  continue  as  a  secret. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President.  wHl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 


I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  we  have 
not  broken  through  to  the  American  E>eo- 
ple  on  this  issue ;  and  the  lack  of  interest 
in  this  debate  demonstrates  that  fact. 


derogate  from  its  importance.  Many 
debates  in  this  Chamber  have  not  been 
attended  fully  and  attentively,  but  have 
turned  out  to  be  portentous  and  im- 
portant for  our  country. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today,  assum- 
ing— and  I  think  the  evidence  will  show 
it  is  so — that  the  will  of  the  majority  is 
being  frustrated.  Our  exponents  always 
add  the  little  word  "determined"  when 
they  speak  of  a  majority.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  missing  here.  That  little 
word  "determined"  has  not  been  fea- 
tured In  this  debate.    Neither  the  Sen 


mined.  In  the  absence  of  determination 
in  the  Senate  and  its  leadership,  very 
little,  if  anything,  can  happen. 

Let  us  take  the  Senate  first,  because 
we  must  account  for  ourselves.  A  major- 
ity wants  a  rule  change.  I  think  that 
fact  will  be  shown  beyond  peradventure. 
But  a  majority  does  not  want  to  invoke 
the  constitutional  authority  it  has  to  en- 
able itself  to  change  the  rules,  in  other 
words,  to  close  debate  on  the  rules 
change  question.  That  fact  was  shown 
by  the  result  of  the  motion  to  table  the 
other  day,  which  was  the  single  most 
decisive  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  the  most 
important  civil  rights  vote  which  will  be 
cast  in  this  session,  in  my  opinion. 

So.  first  and  foremost,  the  very  ma- 
jority that  wants  to  change  the  rules 
does  not  want  to  give  itself  the  power 
to  change  them,  although  I  am  con- 
vinced it  has  that  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution; and,  indeed,  the  submittal  of 
the  question  by  the  Vice  President  to 
the  Senate  indicated  that  a  majority  of 
this  body  could  have  asserted  that  au- 
thority, but  refused  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  majority  leader  and 
the  majority  leadership  do  not  want  to 
force  action  by  roimd-the-clock  sessions 
or  similar  methods  of  attrition  which 
are  very  familiar  in  this  body,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  rule,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  change  is 
desired. 

In  short,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
majority  leadership  are  not  determined, 
either. 

I  think  events  wUl  finally  show — I 
hope  and  pray  they  do  not.  but  I  am 
sure  they  will— that  even  the  majority 
itself  is  not  detennined  that  there  shall 
be  a  rules  change  by  the  method  of  at- 
trition, that  Is.  of  refusing  to  leave  this 
question  on  cloture  until  It  can  be 
settled. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  see 
that  we  ure  dealing  with  anything  other 
than  acceptance  of  a  fiindamental  prob- 
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ccmplete  veto  power. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  a  Senator,  when  he 
sees  a  situation  as  clearly  as  I  see  it,  to 
expoimd,  expand,  and  develop  the  whole 
issue,  and  to  continue  indefatigably  to 
pursue  that  struggle.  I  regard  this  as  a 
battle,  and  not  the  war.  We  may  lose 
the  battle,  but  I  say  to  the  Senate  that 
the  American  people  will  not  lose  the 
war.  History  has  a  way  of  showing  these 
things  up.  It  will  show  up  what  we  are 
doing  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Nation  by 
the  way  in  which  we  have  allowed  the 
situation  in  this  Congress  to  dribble 
away  in  an  inconsequential  way.  But  it 
is  not  inconsequential  in  the  light  of 
history.  The  record  will  show,  in  un- 
mistakable terms,  that  valiant  men  like 
Senators  Huitphrey,  Kuchil,  Hart. 
Clark.  Douglas,  my  own  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating].  Senators  Case 
and  ScoTT,  and  a  whole  roll  of  Senators, 
fought  the  struggle  which.  In  my  opinion, 
by  the  press  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
record  of  history  will  be  fully  justified. 

I  am  sorry  and  I  regret  to  say  it,  but 
I  am  confident  that  history  will  demon- 
strate we  are  making  a  fearful  mistake 
in  this  Congress  in  not  acting  upon  that 
issue. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  duty  to  point  that 
out,  and  not  stop,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  votes  today  and  tomorrow, 
but  to  continue  the  struggle  In  the  coun- 
try, as  I  am  confident  that  events  will 
awaken  the  country  to  Its  Importance. 
Then  we  will  see  summary  action,  per- 
haps too  summary;  and  then  those  of 
us  who  feel  as  I  do  will  be  in  the  position 
of  moderating  any  action  which  would 
be  summary  into  provident,  wise,  and 
very  conservative.  In  my  view,  measures 
to  arm  us  against  the  dangers  and  con- 
tingencies which  face  us  in  the  Nation 
and  in  the  world. 


jgr  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  Army  should  not  develop 
a  tactical  air  arm? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  see  no  need  for 
the  Army  developing  a  tactical  air  ajm. 
when  we  are  now  being  told  that  in  the 
Air  Force  in  effect  by  1970  we  wiU 
have  nothing  but  tactical  and  lift  avia- 

"Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  Marines  should  be  sup- 
ported by  Marine  Corps  tactical  avia- 
tion? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Marines  pio- 
neered in  this  field.  They  are  particu- 
larly adept  at  air  support  for  tactical 
purposes  in  amphibious  landings.  I  be- 
lieve in  these  situations  the  Marines 
would  be  used  before  the  Air  Force  units 
would  be  called  in.  However,  by  far  the 
largest  experience  in  tactical  aviation 
has  been  in  the  Air  Force.  I  do  not  re- 
call how  many  tens  of  thoussoids  of  mis- 
sions they  flew  in  all  the  theaters  of  war 
in  World  War  n.  The  Marines  were 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  Pacific  ac- 
tions, and  then  in  Korea  in  support  of 
ground  forces.  The  Marine  Corps,  with 
all  of  their  excellence — and  I  think  they 
are  superb — were  confined  to  the  ex- 
periences I  have  described. 

Mr.  TOWER.  With  the  mobility  of 
modern  Navy  airpower,  does  not  the 
Senator  believe  that  the  Navy  tactical 
air  support  can  operate  all  over  the 
world? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  all  over  the 
world,  because  carrier-based  aircraft  Is 
rather  limited  in  range,  nor  has  it  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  refuel  In  the  air 
to  the  extent  that  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand of  the  Air  Force  has. 

I  believe  that  the  combination  of  the 
Marines,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
give  us  the  flexibility  in  tactical  aviation 
that  forces  me  to  say  very  emphatically 
that  we  do  not  need  a  fourth  member 
of  the  team.  The  job  is  done  for  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marines.  Why,  then,  introduce  another 
air  force?  That  is  particularly  true 
when  today  we  need  supersonic  aircraft. 
It  vould  not  be  possible  to  use  the 
subsonic  cliuikers  that  were  used  during 
World  War  H.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Howze  report  has  not  been  aired  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  embark  on  such  a  venture, 
which  is  bound  to  arouse  censure  from 
anyone  who  thinks  about  military  mat- 
ters, without  his  first  consulting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  suflBciently  impressed  by  the 
technical  competence  of  naval  aviation 
as  a  result  of  his  recent  launching  from 
a  carrier  and  his  landing  on  it? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  hold  naval  avi- 
ators in  the  highest  esteem.  That  re- 
gard has  now  gone  Into  orbit.  I  believe 
they  are  highly  competent,  as  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  the  pilot  with  whom  I 
flew,  with  my  very  poor  radar  operating 
in  the  back  seat,  was  able  to  hit  the  three 
targets,  one  48  miles  away,  and  theoreti- 
cally shoot  down  all  three.  The  Navy 
flies  an  excellent  airplane,  their  F-4. 
which  the  Air  Force,  in  taking  it  over,  is 


redesignating  as  the  F-4C.  I  have  flown 
it  from  land  bases  at  speeds  in  excess 
of  2  mach.  which  is  twice  the  speed  of 
sound.  It  has  fine  characteristics.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  new  aircraft 
that  I  have  flown  in  many  a  year.  To 
give  credit  to  the  Navy  for  its  develop- 
ment gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  It  gives  the  Senator  from 
Texas  a  grreat  deal  of  pleasure  to  hear  a 
major  general  in  the  Air  Force  express 
his  admiration  for  the  superior  caliber 
of  naval  aviation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  of  a  very 
high  caliber.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
caU  it  superior,  because  I  do  have  a  little 
feeling  for  the  boys  who  fly  in  the  Air 
Force.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  a 
distinguished  former  member  of  the 
U.S.  Nav>-  .should  address  these  remarks 
to  me  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


ONLY    IN   AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  re- 
print of  a  Farmers  Union  Grain  Termi- 
nal Association  radio  broadcast  entitled 
'Definition  of  a  Farmer."  This  program 
originally  was  broadcast  by  radio  station 
KMA.  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled 
"Only  in  America."  published  in  the 
Washington  Farmletter  of  January  28. 
Wayne  Darrow.  now  in  his  20th  year  of 
publishing  the  Farmletter.  is  among  the 
most  respected  and  knowledgeable  farm 
editors  in  the  country. 

The  Farmletter.  published  every  week, 
presents  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
overall  agricultural  scene. 

Mr.  Danows  item  "Only  in  America," 
begins  by  pointing  out  that  while  Ameri- 
cans are  one  of  the  few  abundantly  fed 
people  in  the  world,  they  pay  a  smaller 
part  of  their  income  for  food  than  any 
other  industrialized  country.  Further- 
more, to  quote  from  one  paragraph : 

Agriculture  Is  close  to  being  the  Nations 
biggest  buyer  of  petroleum  products,  or  mo- 
tor vehicles,  tnactilnery  and  equipment,  of 
Chemicals,  of  electricity,  and,  naturally,  of 
fertilizer  and  lime.  Four  out  of  ten  jobs  In 
business  and  Industry  depend  on  or  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Darrow  concludes  the  article: 

For  every  word  of  praise  for  his  miracles, 
which  .ire  the  envy  of  the  world,  he  hears 
two  about  his  morals — taking  Government 
subsidies.  Only  in  America  would  all  this 
be  taken  with  a  straight  face. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  best, 
one  of  the  most  concise,  and  one  of  the 
most  factual  short  stories  about  Ameri- 
can farmers  that  I  have  read.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Only  in  Amehica 
(By  Wayne  Darrow) 

Americans  are  one  of  the  few  abundantly 
fed  people  in  the  world.  They  pay  a  smaller 
part  of  their  income  for  food  than  In  any 


otber  Industrialized  coxmtry.  and  In  most 
others — 20  percent  compared  to  42  i>ercent 
in  Japan.  45  percent  in  West  Germany,  and 
56  percent  in  Russia. 

America  started  as  a  nation  of  farmers. 
Time  after  time  lt«  agriculture  has  rescued 
the  Nation  in  tough  situations :  Farm  exporta 
supplied  the  dollars  to  service  European 
loans  that  built  the  cities  after  the  CivU  War. 
Farmworkers  migrating  to  the  cities  replen- 
ished the  latMr  force  of  industry  after  World 
War  I   immigration  restrictions. 

During  the  1930  depression  farmers  sus- 
tained U.S.  gross  national  output  when  In- 
dustry cut  it,  and  furnished  a  haven  for 
minions  of  broke  cityltes.  The  cost  to  farm- 
ers and  their  famlUes  was  enonnous. 

During  World  War  II  agriculture  met  all 
wartime  demands  for  food  and  actually  sup- 
plied civUlans  12  to  14  percent  more  food 
than  in  prewar  years.  Despite  shortages  of 
labor,  machinery,  pesticides,  and  so  forth, 
farmers  were  producing  enough  food  to  feed 
50  million  more  people  at  the  end  of  tlie  war 
than  In  1935-39  at  the  same  dietary  level. 

Since  World  War  II  farm  abiindance  has 
made  farm  exjwrU  one  of  America '■  best  dol- 
lar earners  in  foreign  markets  ( two-thirds  of 
1961-62  exports  were  for  dollars),  and  has 
buttressed  TJS.  foreign  policy  with  moun- 
tains of  food— $2  billion  worth  annually  In 
recent  years. 

It's  a  production  miracle  based  on  research 
with  aid  from  Industry  In  machines,  equip- 
ment, chemicals,  and  so  forth,  adapted  to  the 
new  technology. 

Agriculture  is  close  to  being  the  Nation's 
biggest  buyer  of  petroleum  products,  of  mo- 
tor vehicles,  machinery  and  equipment,  of 
chemicals,  of  electricity,  and  naturally,  of 
fertilizer  and  lime.  Four  out  of  ten  Jobs  In 
business  and  Industry  depend  on  or  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture. 

The  American  farmer  supplies  more  for 
less  money  and  profit  than  any  other  major 
segment  in  the  economy.  He  has  more  peo- 
ple looking  over  his  shoulder  telling  him 
what  he  ought  to  do  to  be  a  good  business- 
man, and  a  good  American,  than  thoae  In 
any  other  group.  Many  of  his  advisers  are 
grandsons  of  those  who  spent  41  percent  of 
their  income  for  food  in  1900. 

One  out  of  twelve  Americans  lives  on  a 
farm.  For  every  18  farms  there  Is  only  1 
public  employee  engaged  In  some  form  of 
nominally  agricultural  work — USDA,  exten- 
sion, experiment  stations,  ag  colleges,  vo-ag 
teachers.  State  departments  of  agriculture, 
and  State  and  county  ASCS  committeemen. 

For  every  $12  In  farm  cash  sales.  $1  In 
Federal  taxes  is  si>ent  for  price  support  and 
otlier  farm  programs  prlmarUy  for  benefit  of 
farmers. 

For  every  $12  net  income  farmers  get,  12 
years  ago  they  got  $15. 

And  for  every  word  of  praise  for  his  mira- 
cles, which  are  the  envy  of  the  world,  he 
hears  two  about  his  morals — taking  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

Only  in  America  would  all  this  be  taken 
with  a  straight  face. 

Wayne  Dakxow. 


U.S.  SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  sponsored  a  unique  and 
highly  successful  experiment  in  citizen- 
ship education  for  103  outstanding  high 
school  students  from  every  State  in  the 
Republic  and  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  U.S.  Senate  youth  program, 
as  authorized  by  Senate  Resolution  324 
of  the  87th  Congress,  provided  these  stu- 
dents with  an  intensive  exix>sure  to  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
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the  Senate  in  our  ssrstem  of  separated 
p)ower8. 

On  the  basis  of  my  personal  observa- 
tion and  the  reports  of  the  participants, 
tills  initial  program  proved  to  be  a  great 
success.  The  complete  schedule  of  ac- 
tivities was  introduced  in  the  Record  by 
my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  It  was  an  im- 
pressive schedule.  The  students  met 
with  President  Kennedy  at  the  White 
House,  and  with  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Justice  White 
of  the  Lupreme  Court,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
many  other  persons  involved  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Grovernment. 

More  than  half  the  Members  of  the 
Senate — a  quorum  by  any  Senate  rule — 
attended  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  Senate  youth 
program.  This  remarkable  attendance 
was  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  Sen- 
ate's support  for  the  program  and  an 
indication  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
the  Senators  held  those  students  selected 
by  their  respective  States. 

While  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
disagree  on  many  policy  issues,  we  are 
united  in  the  realization  that  our  country 
will  be  no  stronger  than  its  future  lead- 
ers and  no  stronger  than  the  durability 
of  its  constitutional  processes.  The  Sen- 
ate youth  program  contributed  to  the 
realization  of  both  these  objectives. 

While  it  is  naive  to  expect  that  a  1- 
week  exposure  to  the  working  of  the 
Senate,  by  itself,  will  produce  future 
leaders  of  this  Nation,  it  is  nevertheless 
encouraging  to  see  the  positive  reaction 
of  these  students  to  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment they  observed.  Participants 
remarked  to  me  that  they  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  excitement,  satisfaction, 
and  challenge  connected  with  the  task  of 
governing  this  country,  whether  in  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  or  the  judicial 
branch.  Every  participant  returns 
home  with  a  new  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  effective  and  responsible 
government  in  the  survival  of  democracy 
as  it  exists  here.  This  is  a  significant 
accomplishment. 

When  the  Senate  authorized  this  pro- 
gram last  year,  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  came  forward  with 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  operation.  I 
believe  the  trustees  of  the  Hearst  Foun- 
dation should  be  complimented  for  hav- 
ing the  wisdom  to  support  this  fine 
endeavor.  They  have  made  a  real  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  this  country; 
I  hope  it  is  an  investment  they  will  make 
again  and  again  in  future  years.  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph A.  Hearst,  chairman  of  the  Hearst 
Foundation,  and  Mr.  Ira  Walsh,  director 
of  the  Senate  youth  program,  for  their 
fine  efforts. 

The  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation also  performed  in  its  usual  out- 
standing manner  in  organizing  the 
program.  As  a  former  vice  president  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. I  always  take  great  pride  in  its 
numerous  accomplishments  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  Congress.  They 
scored  another  bullseye  this  time. 

My  good  personal  friend,  Dr.  Evron  M. 
Kirkpatrick,  executive   director   of   the 


American  Political  Science  Association, 
deserves  the  warm  commendation  of 
the  entire  Senate.  Likewise,  Mr.  Don 
Tacheron.  assistant  director,  and  Miss 
Cora  Prifold.  administrative  assistant. 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
success  of  the  program. 

While  the  Senator  from  California 
and  I  were  honorary  cochairmen  of  ihe 
advisory  committee,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell  J  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper]  were 
the  working  cochairmen.  They  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  and  deserve 
our  sincere  thanks.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Curtis  J  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  IMr. 
Jordan]  contributed  their  wise  guidance 
and  counsel  as  members  of  the  advisory 
committee. 

Since  a  list  of  the  participants  in  the 
Senate  youth  program  was  printed  in 
the  Record  last  week.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  it  printed  again  today. 
However,  I  desire  to  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  to  the  two  representa- 
tives from  Minnesota.  Miss  Sandra 
Schuck,  from  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  High 
School.  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  John  Sel- 
stad.  from  Roosevelt  Senior  High  School, 
Minneapolis.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  both  these  outstanding  young 
citizens  on  several  occasions.  They  are 
highly  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  and  at- 
tractive representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Minnesota.  John  Selstad 
spent  1  full  day  in  my  oflSce  and  Sandra 
Schuck  spent  her  time  in  the  office  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
McCarthy.  I  am  not  sure  which  office 
got  the  better  deal.  But  I  suspect  that 
both  Senator  McCarthy  and  I  were 
equally  fortunate  in  having  these  young 
constituents  spend  1  day  in  our  respec- 
tive offices. 

I  am  sure  every  Senator  shares  my 
favorable  evaluation  of  the  Senate  youth 
program.  I  can  say  without  qualifica- 
tion that  the  first  year  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Moreover,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  youth  program  will  become  an 
annual  fixture  and  tradition  of  this  b^dy. 
I  can  assure  Senators  that  this  tradition 
would  never  be  outgrown  or  cast  aside. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  the  best  prescription 
in  the  world  for  keeping  every  Senator 
young  in  heart,  in  mind,  and  in  spirit. 
Indeed,  I  look  forward  to  next  year's 
program  with  anticipation  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we  may 
recall  the  exact  purpose  of  the  Senate 
youth  program,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Resolution  324  of  the 
87th  Congress  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  324.  87th  Cong..  2d  sess.) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  continued  vltaUty  of  our  Re- 
public depends,  In  part,  on  the  Intelligent 
understanding  of  our  political  processes  and 
the  functioning  of  our  National  Government 
by  the  cltlzena  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  durabUlty  of  a  constitutional 
democracy  Is  dependent  upon  alert,  talented. 
vigorous  competition  for  political  leader- 
ship; and 


Whereas  individual  Senators  have 


ated  with  various  private  and"  \uJ!S!!'" 
undergraduate  and  graduate  fellowihto^*' 
Internship  programs  relating  to  the  wS-w** 
Congress;  and  **^»  ct 

Whereaa,  In  the  high  schools  of  the  Ualt** 
States,  there  exists  among  students  who  liT^ 
been  elected  to  student-body  offices  la  ^^ 
sophomore.  Junior,  or  senior  year  a  potemi! 
reservoir  of  young  citizens  who  are  exDw 
encing  their  first  responsibilities  of  servloiti 
a  constituency  and  who  should  be  eawuT 
aged  to  deepen  their  interest  in  and  uimIb' 
standing  of  their  country's  political  tntr 
esses:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  ^^" 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  hereby  expre«iM 
its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  a  nation^ 
competitive  high  school  Senate  youth  pro! 
gram  which  would  give  several  representaUw 
high  school  students  from  each  State  a  short 
Indoctrination  into  the  operation  of  ^e 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Federal  Qm. 
ernment  generally,  If  such  a  program  can  be 
satisfactorily  arranged  and  completely  mp. 
ported  by  private  funds  with  no  expense  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  Committee  on  RvUm 
and  Administration  shall  Investigate  tht 
possibility  of  establishing  such  a  progrun 
and,  if  the  committee  determines  such  a  pro- 
gram  is  possible  and  advisable,  It  shall  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  establish  the 
program. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Without  ob^ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MONEYMAKING  G-MEN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  are  aware  of  the  very  fine  Job 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  does 
in  apprehending  criminals,  recovering 
stolen  property,  and  gathering  evidence 
with  which  criminals  are  successfuly 
prosecuted.  Many  persons  appreciate 
the  dedicated  service  of  the  gallant  men 
of  the  FBI  and  the  very  fine  leadership 
which  has  been  afforded  that  organiza- 
tion by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  But  probably 
very  few  persons  realize  that  the  FBI 
more  than  pays  its  own  way.  Actually, 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  FBI  produced 
approximately  $200  million  from  fines, 
savings,  and  recoveries,  which  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $70  million  more 
than  its  annual  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, an  editorial  entitled  "Money- 
making  G-Men,"  from  the  Wsishington 
Star  of  February  5, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows : 

MONETMAKIMC    G-MkIT 

Senator  Dirksen  was  not  overstating  tht 
case  when  he  said,  "the  record  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  1W2.  undtf 
the  diligent  and  expert  leadership  of  J.  Idpr 
Hoover,  is  truly  spectacular." 

Everything  in  the  record  comfortably  sup- 
ports that  description,  including  the  con- 
viction of  12.700  persons  In  FBI  caaea,  the 
capture  of  11.400  fugitives,  and  the  recovery 


nf  19.000  autos.  Yet  even  these  achievementa 
-ije  alongside  another  Item  Senator  DnK- 
?*j,  might  Justifiably  have  described  as  su- 
oercoloasal.  Thia  is  simply  that.  In  these 
Jays  of  sky'6-the-llmlt  Government  spend- 
ing the  FBI  more  than  paid  Its  own  way. 

Of  course,  the  FBI  has  revenuemaklng 
opportunities  not  found  In  every  Govem- 
inent  agency.  But  only  by  its  efficiency  was 
t  able  to  produce  more  than  $200  million 
from  fines,  savings,  and  recoveries.  This 
'jnounted  to  some  $70  million  more  than  its 
annual  budget.  So  among  all  the  other 
-easonsfor  being  appreciative  of  Mr.  Hoover\s 
operatives,  one  must  iilso  not  forget  their 
spectacular  solvency. 


INQUIRY  BY  PREPAREDNESS  INVES- 
TIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE  INTO 
CUBAN  MILITARY  BUILDUP 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  recent  speculations  and  discussions 
of  the  procedures  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  in  its  inquiry  into  the 
Cuban  military  situation,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  on  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestions  that 
the  subcommittee  hearings  be  held  in 
pubUc,  I  remind  the  Senate  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
publicly  announced  that  it  would  be  our 
purpose  to  make  public  all  facts  to  the 
fullest  extent  permitted  by  national 
security  considerations.  Senators  may 
be  sure  that  we  fully  recognize  that  the 
American  people  have  a  vital  stake  in 
this  matter  and  have  the  right  to  be 
informed  a.s  fully  as  possible  about  this 
serious  problem. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  hearings  will  un- 
avoidably deal  with  matters  of  the 
highest  sensitivity  which  directly  affect 
our  national  security.  In  such  cases,  we 
will  have  no  alternative  except  to  hold 
our  hearings  in  executive  session .  It  will 
be  our  purpose,  however,  to  hold  open 
hearings  whenever  this  Is  possible,  and 
even  when  closed  hearings  are  necessary 
we  plan  to  work  out  a  method  whereby  a 
sanitized  version  of  the  presentations  to 
the  subcommittee  can  be  released. 

This  is  a  legislative  investigation  by 
a  duly  constituted  legislative  subcom- 
mittee. Under  the  circumstances,  the 
subcommittee  itself  must  be  free  to  exer- 
cise Its  own  sound  discretion  as  to  which 
hearings  can  be  open  and  which  must 
be  closed.  No  person  outside  of  the  sub- 
committee can  make  this  determination 
for  us.  It  is  obvious  that  if  all  hearings 
were  opened,  as  some  seem  to  advocate. 
the  hearings  will  either  seriously  injure 
our  security  or  else  prove  worthless,  be- 
cause witnesses,  under  the  law,  could  not 
speak  of  their  full  knovi  ledge. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  taken  note  of  the  welter  of 
charges  and  countercharges  which  have 
occurred  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
since  the  subcommittee  investigation 
was  announced.  Some  of  these  have 
added  to  the  already  existing  fog  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  about  the  facts  in 
this  matter. 

The  subcommittee  investigation  has 
as  Its  primary  purpose  the  development 
of  the  true  facts  and  the  clearing  away 
of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty.  We  are 
going  to  act  just  as  vigorously  and  as 


expeditiously  as  possible  in  doing  this. 
We  want  all  of  the  facts  and  the  entire 
truth  to  be  known. 

Therefore,  if  any  person,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  Congress,  has  real,  substan- 
tial and  credible  evidence  which  would 
be  of  value  and  assistance  to  the  sub- 
committee in  this  matter  I  say  now  that 
we  would  like  to  have  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  must  emphasize,  however,  that 
we  are  looking  for  hard  and  tangible 
evidence  and  not  for  unsubstantiated 
rumors  and  suspicions.  Also,  except  in 
cases  where  this  is  clearly  improper,  we 
would  expect  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  revealed — at  least  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  subconmilttee.  We  urge 
Senators  or  Representatives  who  may 
have  valid  information  bearing  on  this 
subject  to  present  it  to  us.  We  assure 
them  it  will  be  fully  pursued. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  lengthy  debate  on  the 
Senate  rules  will  come  to  a  conclusion 
in  the  near  future,  because  there  are 
many  matters  of  great  importance  which 
this  body  should  take  up  and  should  look 
into,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  for- 
eign affairs,  national  security,  and  de- 
fense of  the  free  world. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the 
menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
hemisphere  that  is  posed  by  the  Soviet 
arms  buildup  in  Cuba.  I  beheve  the 
American  people  should  also  be  aware 
that  in  this  counti-y  there  are  a  ntmaher 
of  Cuban  people  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  of  returning  to  their 
homes  and  to  the  establishment  in  Cuba 
of  a  free  society. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
poignant  articles  I  have  seen  on  the 
plight  of  the  Cuban  refugee  in  this 
country  was  published  on  February  5  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  the  very  able  and 
piercing  analyst  of  foreign  affairs  and 
of  our  Nation's  role  in  international 
politics,  Eric  Sevareid.  In  it  he  pointed 
out: 

The  Joy  over  the  returned  heroes  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  \v;us  Fhort  lived:  the  fiery,  promis- 
ing words  of  President  Kennedy  in  the 
Miami  Stadium  tude  from  the  conversation 
or  are  repeated  In  Ironic  echoes.  The  de- 
murrer of  the  Attorney  General  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  air  support  came  like  a  whiplash 
in  their  faces. 

The  f.-xct  that  they  m.iy  be  truly  lost  is 
beginning  to  penetrate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Next  Door  to  the  Cuban  Tracedt — Exiles 
Will  Live  in  a  State  or  St-^pension  Till 
Thet   Know   Thet  Can   Retxjxn   oa  Not 

(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

Kfy  West. — This  is  where  freedom  comes 
to  a  point. 

The  soutJieastem  tip  of  this  southernmost 
fragment  of  the  United  States  is  a  low  stone 
seawall  curving  from  Uxe  Navy  installation, 
along  the  George  Smathers  public  beach, 
past  the  Howard  Johnson  emporium,  the 
long  row  of  established  Ashing  boats,  and  the 


Food  Fair  until  Roosevelt  Boulevard  becomes 
Truman  Avenue.  At  the  corner  of  Truman 
Avenue  and  Margaret  Street  stands  the  Mar- 
garet Truman  launderette. 

Key  West,  part  Spanish,  part  Anglo-Amer- 
ican, is  an  architectural  mish-maah  of  lovely, 
balconied  New  Orleans  style  frame  houses 
lost  in  a  neon-lighted  nightmare  of  gas 
stations,  shops,  and  Joints.  The  tourists  are 
few,  middle-aged  and  middle-western. 
Youth  consists  of  pairs  and  trloa  of  bored 
US.  sailors  drifting  along  Duval  Street  under 
the  eye  of  the  shore  patrol.  The  cars  move 
at  sedate  speeds,  the  pelicans  glide  very 
slowly,  and  even  gulls  seem  rarely  to  scream". 
It  Is  the  frequent  Jet  fighter  planes  on  patrol 
that  supply  the  vigor  and  the  sound. 

The  tip  of  freedom  points  toward  Cuba 
which  is  closer  than  Miami,  and  easily  pene- 
trates the  azure  curtain  of  sea  and  sky. 
One  has  only  to  switch  the  television  knob 
to  channel  five  and  Castro,  communiam,  aiid 
the  new  songs  of  old  Cuba,  lyrics  by  Ideologs. 
suddenly  fill  ones  motel  bedroom  with 
clamor  and  tense  reality.  Nothing  but  the 
sea  and  the  sky  separate  this  place  from  the 
tragedy,  ever  present  In  the  faces  and  the 
conversations  of  Cuban  waiters,  chamber- 
maids, drivers,  and  fishermen  aU  over  this 
r.iddled  spit  of  land. 

From  here  the  refugees  are  scattered,  all 
the  way  up  the  keys,  through  and  to  the 
north  of  Miami,  their  mecca  of  desperation, 
their  gathering  and  their  festering  place. 
There  the  complete  agony  is  assembled  out  of 
it*  tens  of  thousands  of  human  parts — the 
pride,  the  soul  sickness,  the  blind  but  urgent 
hopes,  the  shapeless  plans  to  somehow  plan. 
The  Joy  over  the  returned  heroes  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  was  short  lived;  the  fiery,  promising 
words  of  President  Kennedy  In  the  Miami 
Stadium  fade  from  the  conversation  or  are 
repeated  In  Ironic  echoes.  The  demurrer  of 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  question  of  the 
air  support  came  like  a  whiplash  In  their 
faces. 

The  ftict  that  they  may  be  truly  lost  Is 
beginning  to  penetrate.  They  are  a  pas- 
sionate people;  they  speak  their  bitterness 
as  readily  as  they  spoke  their  gratitude. 
The  State  of  Florida  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  an  enormous  and  growing 
problem  on  their  hands.  Every  living  Cuban 
here  asks  himself  and  his  friends  the  daily 
question,  spoken  or  unspoken:  Are  we  go- 
ing back?  There  la  no  answer.  If  an  official 
answer  does  come  and  It  Is  affirmative,  with 
evidence  to  support  It.  they  will  remain  to- 
gether and  live  only  for  the  day  of  their 
return.  If  the  answer  Is  negative,  they  would 
explode,  but  sooner  ot  later  they  woiUd  be- 
gin to  dull  the  pain  and  to  think  In  terms 
of  assimilation  to  North  American  life.  One 
way  or  another,  their  life  would  go  on  with 
some  meaning  and  purpose.  But  today  they 
exist  in  a  state  of  suspension,  their  feet  not 
on  the  ground  nor  their  heads  in  the  clouds. 
Prolonged,  this  will  prove  unendurable. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  Is  the  dilemma 
of  the  U.S.  Grovernment.  It  can  Issue  gen- 
eral assurances,  aa  the  President  did  In 
Miami,  but  It  cannot  support  the  assurance 
with  public  proof  of  specific  plans.  There  Is 
a  diflference  between  an  official  attitude  and 
an  official  policy.  For  this  slowly  festering 
pool  of  displaced  humanity  there  in  Florida 
an  attitude  very  soon  will  not  be  enough. 
A  positive  policy,  even  if  short  of  armed  In- 
vasion, but  promising  a  specific  schedule  of 
pressures  severe  enough  to  realistically  fore- 
shadow Castro's  downfall,  would  aecm  to 
Justify  the  idea  of  a  Cuban  government-ln- 
exlle,  for  a  host  of  useful  purpyoses.  Includ- 
ing Cuban  cohesion  in  Florida  now  and  limit- 
ing the  anarchy  and  fraternal  violence  In 
Cuba  later. 

It  would  also  permit  and  Inspire  serious 
advance  thinking  here  about  the  nature  of 
the  poet-Castro  Cuban  political  and  social 
order.  It  Is  these  formulations  for  the  future 
that  responsible  Cubans  here  now  wish  to 
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get  on  with.  It  is  a  new  vision  of  Cuban  life 
In  liberty  and  social  Justice,  thought  out  in 
some  detail,  that  ought  to  be  crackling 
tbrougb  the  airwaves  now,  to  tbe  eara  of  all 
witbln  tbat  island  fortress.  They  ougiit  to 
hear  It  night  after  night,  as  they  now  hear 
the  mechanical  drumbeat  of  conununism's 
slogans,  Ui?ult8,  and  alibis.  Where  the  vision 
is  unstated,  as  where  there  is  no  vision,  peo- 
ple perlah,  whether  in  their  homes  or  abroad 
and  seeking  to  find  tbeir  homes. 


THE  GERMAN  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  distinguished  President  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  popularly  known 
as  West  Germany,  addressed  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  occupied  zone.  I  should 
like  to  read  the  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Heinrich  Ltibke.  the  President  of  free 
Germany,  because  I  believe  it  well  ex- 
presses the  sense,  the  will,  the  determi- 
nation, and  the  preoccupation  of  the 
people  of  West  Germany— indeed,  the 
people  of  all  Germany,  East  and  West— 
who  passionately  desire  a  reunified  Ger- 
many.   In  his  address  Dr.  Lubke  said : 

My  dear  countrymen  in  central  Germany 
and  East  Berlin,  for  over  17  years  central 
Germany  has  been  under  the  totalitarian 
rule  of  a  small  minority,  who,  backed  up  by 
Soviet  mUltary  power,  stifles  any  Impulse  to- 
ward political  and  personal  freedom.  These 
functionaries  have  taken  It  upon  themselves 
to  direct  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
population.  Free  elections,  free  speech,  and 
the  unfoldment  of  the  personality,  it  is  true. 
are  familiar  concepts  to  all  of  you,  my  coun- 
trymen. Tou,  however,  are  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  putting  these  concepts  Into  nrac- 
tlce. 

In  1962  this  lack  of  freedom  was  aggravated 
by  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  regime's  mis- 
management of  agriculture,  trade,  and   in- 
dustry.    Of  what  use  Is  your  diligence,  your 
expert  knowledge,   and   your   experience,   if 
everything  is  thwarted  by  the  incompetence 
of  the  functionaries  of  your  regime?     As  a 
result   of  collectivization,  central   Germany, 
whose  pride  was  once  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture,  has   suffered   acute   supply   problems. 
In  both  urban  and  rural  districts,  there  is  a 
lack  of  the  moet  basic  necessities  of  daUy  life. 
Because  neither  parts  nor  raw  materials  can 
be  procured,  the  machines  have  come   to  a 
complete    standstill    In    some    plants.     The 
failure  to  meet  the  production  quota  of  the 
national  economic  plan  has  to  be  compen- 
sated by  overtime  work  and  additional  shifts. 
With    the  aid   of   the   worker's  council   and 
trade  unions,  the  workers  in  West  Germany 
are  able  to  negotiate  with  the  management 
on  equal  terms.     They  can  barely  compre- 
hend that  you,  who  are  represented  by  the 
so-called  Free  German  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  are  forced  to  more  than  fulfill  the 
standards,  and   that  you  are  assigned  ever 
greater   working   obligations,    which   exceed 
your  strength,  and  that  yet,  your  people  do 
not  reap  any  benefits  from  all  this.     Of  late. 
It  has  come  to  the  point  that  your  children 
are  not  even  allowed  to  choose  the  profession 
to  which   they  are  disposed.     Instead   they 
have  to  pursue  professions,  which  will  fur- 
ther the  realization  of  the  national  economic 
plan.     By    the    use    of    brutal    and    violent 
measures,  the  rupture  of  the  Intercourse  be- 
tween  you  and   yoiu-   fellow  countrymen  in 
the  Federal  Republic  was  effected.    Since  the 
erection    of    the    wall,    parents    have    been 
separated  from  their  children,  relatives  from 
relatives,  friend  from  friends.     But  we  Ger- 
mans,  whether    In    the    east,    the    west,   the 
north,  or  the  south  of  our  fatherland,  are 
and   will    always   remain   a   spiritual   com- 
munity— therefore   one    nation.     Your   grief 
and  your  suffering,  despite  our  forced  separa- 
tion, Is  our  grief  and  our  suffering  as  well. 


None  of  us  know  when  the  hour  of  free- 
dom will  strike.  One  thing,  however,  may  be 
said:  The  aspirations  of  the  Communists  to 
make  the  division  of  Oermany  and  of  Ber- 
lin a  permanent  one  and  to  keep  17  million 
Germans  in  bondage  have  diminished  rather 
than  increased  during  the  course  of  the  last 
year. 

Dear  countrymen.  In  your  fight  for  Justice 
and  for  freedom  you  do  not  stand  alone.  In 
our  talks  with  leading  political  figures,  no 
stone  Is  left  unturned  In  our  efforts  to 
awaken  Interest  in  your  destiny.  Again  and 
again  we  strive  to  convince  the  world  that 
you,  like  all,  must  be  granted  the  right  of 
self-determination . 

Throughout  the  whole  world,  allies  arise  to 
defend  your  cause,  especially  where  the 
checking  of  Communist  expansion  is  con- 
cerned. In  Berlin,  in  Cuba,  at  the  Indian- 
Chinese  border,  your  cause  Is  being  defended. 
It  will  fill  you  with  hope  to  know  that,  de- 
spite all  p>esslmlstlc  forecasts,  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  West  Berlin  was  sus- 
tained throughout  the  pest  year.  Firm  reso- 
lution, patience,  and  the  unity  of  the  West, 
led  to  a  success  In  the  Cuban  crisis.  And 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  these  same  qualities 
win  regain  Germany's  freedom  and  unity. 

Several  times  each  year  I  go  to  Berlin,  the 
old.  present,  and  future  capital  of  Germany. 
Not  least  among  my  motivations  Is  the  de- 
sire, my  dear  countrjrmen,  to  show  you  that 
I  am  united  to  you  In  spirit. 

Our  conunon  goal  Is  and  remains  an  un- 
divided free  Germany.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
year  1963  will  bring  us  an  Important  step 
closer  to  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  our 
problems  throughout  this  world  are 
many.  We  have  crises  in  virtually  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  Today  we  have 
talked  about  Cuba  and  Germany.  We 
must  note,  too,  that  we  ourselves  have 
contributed  to  some  of  the  unstable 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Africa. 

Troops  of  the  United  Nations  have 
crushed  Tshombe,  Katangan  leader,  and 
the  Belgian  Congo  is  out  of  the  head- 
lines at  the  moment.  The  backers  of  our 
policy  in  the  Congo  are  saying,  in  effect, 
"Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  But  to 
anyone  knowing  the  African  situation,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  defeat  of  Tshombe 
settles  nothing.  The  situation  in  the 
Congo  is  chaotic  and  menacing.  Our 
Government  still  is  pursuing  an  African 
policy  which  parallels  Communist  aims 
and  objectives,  and  which  is  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  and  of 
the  so-called  Dark  Continent. 

In  the  Congo  we  have  backed  Adoula, 
at  best  a  neutralist  and  perhaps  very  far 
to  the  left.  We  have  done  so  on  the 
theory  that,  in  some  manner,  we  were 
thus  preventing  a  head-on  clash  with 
Soviet  Russia.  At  least,  that  is  how  I 
interpret  the  labored  excuse  we  give  for 
aggression.  I  could  never  understand 
the  argument  that  in  fighting  Tshombe, 


we  were  in  some  hush-hush,  mysterw*. 
way,  fighting  communism!  I  ^22 
never  understand  the  contenUon^i 
we  should  back  mdependence  for  e^ 
areas  all  over  Africa  and  deny  ^T 
pendence  to  Katanga.  I  think  our  QoT 
emment's  explanation  for  our  »ttlL 
on  Katanga  is  one  of  the  lamest  mS 
tortured,  most  unconvincing  expll^ 
tions  of  an  official  policy  that  I  have^ 
heard.  But  this  cannot  gainsay  ft! 
defeat  of  Tshombe,  whose  Pro-Westtti! 
sentiments  have  cost  him  dearly.  >^ 
the  U.N.  victory,  a  victory  by  the  ageiw 
created  to  keep  the  peace,  the  ouesti^ 
arises:  What  next?  -*  wuon 

There  are,  in  the  Belgian  Congo  th, 
problems  left  by  disorder.  Incompetency 
and  tribal  animosities.  There  are  i^' 
than  200  tribes  in  the  Belgian  Coaa^- 
total  income  is  around  $160  million  an 
nually.  of  which  $80  million  comes  tna 
the  outside,  but  the  Congolese  are  spend 
ing  at  the  rate  of  $400  million  a  year 
This  country  already  has  given  the  Bel 
gian  Congo  about  $170  million  for  non- 
military  assistance.  We  spent  quite  i 
hefty  sum  in  helping  defeat  Tshombe  i 
figure  which  will  run  into  the  milUoni 
Pretty  soon.  American  taxpayers  will  be 
asked  to  pay  more  to  keep  up  the  Adouli 
government,  as  well  as  to  pick  up  in- 
other  tab  for  the  U.N.  Meanwhile,  ve 
have  other  troubles  inside  the  Congo. 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  sinlater 
developments  dates  back  to  last  summer 
Prom  Leopoldville  the  Congo's  Poreipi 
Minister,  Justin  Bokombo,  announced 
that  his  Government  had  donated  to 
area  about  75  miles  northwest  of  Hiyi. 
ville,  to  be  used  as  a  training  groimd  fw 
guerrillas  who  planned — and  still  plan 
apparently— to  invade  Angola,  a  nearty 
Portuguese  province. 

Later,  Holden  Roberto,  leader  of  the 
terrorist  band  which  invaded  northern 
Angola  in  March  1961,  announced  tbe 
formation  of  a  government-in-exile  to  be 
based  on  Belgian  Congo  soil. 

StiU  later,  Amhed  Ben  Bella,  Algerian 
leader  and  friend  of  Fidel  Castro,  an- 
nounced he  was  ready  to  send  troops  to 
Angola  as  part  of  the  continuing  strug- 
gle  against  imperialism  in  Africa.  Afte 
this  announcement,  made  in  a  speech  in 
Algiers.  Ben  Bella  urged  Arab  unity,  first 
among  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  Algeria 
and  then  among  all  the  Arab  nations. 
This  integration  and  unity  is  a  favorite 
theme  of  the  Egyptian  dictator,  Nasser. 
It  portends  Arr.b  ambitions,  which  go 
very  far  indeed. 

The  Tunisians  have  indicated  their 
cooperation  in  the  effort  to  drive  the 
Portuguese  out  of  Africa.  One  of  the 
leaders  in  the  war  on  the  Portuguese  is 
Mario  de  Andrade.  president  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  liberty  of  Angola,  has  been 
in  Algiers  to  recruit  volunteers  for  the 
drive  on  the  Portuguese. 

Andrade  is  regarded  as  a  Communist. 
The  France  Presse,  French  News  agency, 
carried  a  stoi-y  on  Monday,  February  4, 
1963,  about  the  opening  of  a  head- 
quarters for  the  MPLA,  Andrade't 
Angolan  faction,  in  Algiers.  Ben  BeDa 
spoke  and  pledged  aid  to  Andrade's  out- 
fit, comparing  the  fight  the  latter  is  mak- 
ing on  the  Portuguese  to  his  own 
campaign  against  the  French.  At  the 
ceremony,  according  to  the  news  agency, 
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were  the  Russian,  Czech,  and  Red  Chi- 
nese Ambassadors. 

We  are  helping  Ben  Bella  now,  and 
only  a  few  days  ago  Mennen  Williams 
was  in  Algiers  talking  about  more  aid  to 
the  Algerian  leader. 

We  are  helping  Adoula  in  the  Congo, 
Tunisia,  Ghana,  and  other  countries  in 
Africa  which  have  indicated  they  will  as- 
sist in  the  drive  on  our  ally,  Portugal. 
Thus  we  are  underwriting  a  good  part  of 
the  campaign  to  drive  the  Portuguese 
out  of  Africa.  Some  of  our  help  seems 
to  be  going  indirectly  to  Roberto  and 
some  to  Andrade.  the  Communist,  who 
has  Ben  Bella's  backing.  In  any  event, 
we  are  supporting  Portugal's  foes  and. 
in  so  doing,  are  backing  Communist 
goals. 

Roberto  and  Andrade  have  been  feud- 
ing, apparently  over  leadership  of  the 
rebel  movement  in  Angola.  But,  while 
Andrade's  ties  to  the  Communists  are 
well  known  and  well  documented,  Rob- 
erto also  has  his  links  with  the  Reds. 

The  book  "Africa's  Red  Harvest.  '  by 
Pieter  Lessing,  journalist  and  African 
authority,  charges  that  the  Communists 
aided  actively  in  the  outbreak  in  An- 
gola in  1961,  an  affair  in  which  Roberto 
led  the  anti-Portuguese  forces. 

Lessing.  whose  reputation  as  an  Afri- 
can authority  is  a  very  good  one.  says  the 
uprising  in  Angola  traced  back  to  the 
arrival    at    Conakry,     the    capital     of 
Guinea,  of  Daniel  Semenovich  Solod,  as 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  1960.     Solod  got 
in  contact  with  Roberto,  de  Andrade. 
and     other     anti-Portuguese     leaders. 
Lessing  states  that  the  Guinean  Russian 
Ambassador  helped  organize  the  attack 
on  Angola  and  that  Roberto,  who  became 
the  leader,  got  both  arms  and  funds 
from  Communist  sources.    Prior  to  the 
invasion  of  Angola  from  the  Congo,  in- 
flammatory Communist  radio  propagan- 
da was   beamed   into    the   Portuguese 
African    territories,    including    Angola. 
This  went  on  for  about  6  months  prior  to 
the  attack  on  Angola  by  Roberto's  ter- 
rorists  in   March    1961.      The   invaders 
tortured,  raped,  and  butchered  without 
mercy,  sparing  no  one,  regardless  of  age 
or  sex.    In  the  summer  of  1961,  Roberto 
was  quoted  in  Le  Monde,  a  Paris  news- 
paper, as  saying  he  ordered  the  slaying 
of  women  and  children  in  Angola,  feel- 
ing that  such  atrocities  were  necessary 
to  drive  out  the  Portuguese.    Apparent- 
ly, Roberto  has  never  denied  the  inter- 
view. 

We  have,  then,  on  the  soil  of  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  an  armed  camp,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  territory 
of  a  friendly  nation,  Portugal. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Angola  is  considered  legally 
a  part  of  Metropolitan  Portugal.  So.  of 
course,  any  issues  raised  on  Angola 
should  properly  be  considered  internal 
matters. 

Undoubtedly,  imless  something  inter- 
venes, the  attack  will  be  made.  If  it  does 
take  place.  I  think  Portugal,  our  NATO 
ally,  will  be  Justified  in  saying  that  this 
country  has  aided  and  abetted  the  at- 
tempt to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of 
Africa.  The  maintenance  of  the  camp 
on  the  soil  of  the  former  Belgian  Congo 
also  is  a  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
but  nowadays  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  which 


controls  the  world  organization,  suffers 
from  color  blindness.  The  U.N..  whose 
prestige  is  falling  steadily,  sees  only  the 
things  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  wants  it  to 
see. 

While  the  U.N.  did  the  fighting,  the 
real  power  behind  the  drive  against 
Tshombe  was  the  United  States.  The 
real  power  behind  Adoula  is  the  United 
States.  If  we  continue  to  support 
Adoula  and  to  help  maintain  his  govern- 
ment, we  are  cooperating,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  in  the  fight  which  is  to  be 
waged  on  an  ally.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  events  of  the  past,  will  lead 
the  Portuguese  to  feel  that  this  mighty 
country  has  conspired  with  its  enemies  to 
dismember  it  and  to  destroy  their  nation. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  European 
Portugal's  export  trade  is  with  her  over- 
sea provinces.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  is 
provided  by  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

If  Angola  and  Mozambique  are  wrested 
from  Portugal,  the  fall  of  the  Salazar 
government  is  a  possibility.  The  oust- 
ing of  the  Portuguese  premier,  strongly 
anti -Communist  and  stanchly  pro-West- 
ern.  long  has  been  an  objective  of  the 
Communists  and  the  leftists.  In  turn, 
the  succession  of  a  pro-Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Portugal  is  not  unUkely. 
This  is  what  happened  in  Cuba,  which  is 
one  of  the  biggest  headaches  the  United 
States  has  today.  We  withdrew  support 
from  Batista  and  caused  his  fall  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  a  dictator  and  a  bad 
man.  We  got  Castro  instead.  If  it  were 
to  do  over  again.  I  suspect  that  some  of 
our  liberals,  so  prone  to  moral  judg- 
ments, would  be  glad  to  reswap  Cuban 
rulers,  which,  of  course,  is  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  brief  for  dictators  of  the  Batista 
stripe,  but  we  seem  to  have  a  double 
standard  of  morality  in  our  approach  to 
totalitarian  governments.  We  seem  to 
feel  that  rightwing  dictatorships  are 
eminently  bad,  but  that  leftwing  dicta- 
tors are  really  humanitarian  in  their 
orientation  and  are  far  less  oppressive 
and   more   popular   among   the   people. 

I  submit  that  this  simply  is  not  true. 
However  much  we  may  despise  dictator- 
ship in  any  form.  I  submit  that  the  left- 
wing  dictators  whom  our  country  is 
supporting  throughout  the  world  are 
certainly  no  better  than  rightwing  dic- 
tators. Actually  rightwing  dictators, 
for  the  most  part,  are  pro-Western  in 
their  foreign  policies.  They  do  not  seek 
to  impose  their  political  and  economic 
systems  on  others  who  do  not  want  them. 
They  usually  side  with  the  rest,  and 
therefore  are  not  instruments  of  Com- 
munist encroachment  in  this  world. 

With  the  revelation  that  Castro  was 
a  Commimist,  something  our  State  De- 
partment should  have  known,  a  furor 
arose  over  the  responsibility  for  Fidel. 
As  usual,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth. 
There  are  many  explanations,  given  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight,  and  the  truth  is 
obscured. 

However,  one  thing  is  certain.  Cas- 
tro, who  has  turned  his  country  over 
to  the  Communists,  thoroughly  approves 
of  the  drive  by  Ben  Bella;  Adoiila;  the 
Tunisian.  Bourguiba;  Nkrumah,  the 
Ghanaian  dictator;  Khrushchev,  and  all 
the  Conmiunlst  world  to  force  the  Portu- 
guese out  of  Angola.    In  the  Washington 


Star  of  January  16.  the  Cuban  dictator 
is  quoted  as  follows : 

The  liberating  movement  ia  fighting  in 
Angola.  In  Vietnam,  in  Latin  America,  and 
this  fight  needs  all  the  united  force  of  the 
Socialist  camp. 

I  am  wondering  whether  our  objec- 
tives coincide  where  Angola  is  concerned, 
with  the  aims  of  Castro.  If  so,  the  most 
we  can  hope  for  is  another  Belgian 
Congo — a  country  torn  to  pieces,  cha- 
otic, demoralized,  and  dependent  upon 
the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Portuguese  also  are 
wondering  about  our  aims.  About  the 
time  of  the  Angola  terrorist  invswion  in 
March  1961.  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations  began  voting  against 
Portugal  on  the  Angolan  question.  We 
even  voted,  in  effect,  to  censure  the  Por- 
tuguese for  defending  themselves  against 
Roberto's  savages.  This  could  be  com- 
pared to  condemning  the  west  Texans  for 
defending  themselves  against  the  Co- 
manches  in  the  1860's  and  1870's. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  late  in  1962, 
this  country  drew  back  from  its  anti- 
Portuguese  position,  at  least  at  the  U.N. 
We  even  opposed  some  resolutions  aimed 
at  Portugal  by  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  at 
the  U.N. 

But,  if  Roberto's  government-in-exile 
is  to  get  Adoula's  help  and  the  help  of 
Ben  Bella,  Tunisia  and  other  violently 
extremist  elements,  Portugal  may  con- 
clude— and  with  reason — that  we  are 
actively  assisting  the  movement  to  free 
Angola,  and  also  Mozambique  another 
Portuguese  African  province,  at  a  time 
when  neither  country  has  the  capacity 
for  self-government. 

For  all  our  claims  of  success  and  ac- 
complishment, it  is  well  known  that  the 
situation  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is  very 
bad  indeed.  In  this  week's  U.S.  News  b 
World  Report  there  appears  an  inter- 
view with  George  H.  T.  Kimble,  an  Afri- 
can specialist  and  author  of  the  book. 
"Tropical  Africa."  In  response  to  the 
question,  "Now  what  have  you  got  in  the 
Congo? "  he  answered: 

You've  got  chaos,  and  you're  going  to 
have  It  for  30  or  40  years,  unless  the  Belgians 
go  back  and  finish  the  Job  they  began.  I 
know  thla  sounds  ridiculous  to  many  peo- 
ple— they  told  me  ao,  when  I  said  It  in  the 
New  York  Times  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

But  what's  more  ridiculous  than  having 
20,000  tJJ*.  people  In  the  Congo,  who  arent 
proving  anything  except  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
got  a  bottomless  purse?  I  gather  he's  put- 
ting in  $150  mUllon  of  the  $300  mUlion  that 
have  been  spent  in  the  Congo  operation 
already.  And  what  have  we  got  for  It? 
Not  a  thing — not  even  the  confidence  of  the 
Congolese. 

As  I  have  said,  Adoula  is  dependent 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  United 
Nations  is  dependent  upon  the  United 
States.  If  Adoula  insists  uc>on  pursuing 
a  reckless  coiu'se  and  assisting  actively 
in  preparing  for  war  on  Angola,  I  won- 
der how  far  we  will  go  in  supporting 
him.  According  to  Mr.  Kimble,  it  will 
be  a  30-  or  40-year  Job,  with  our  taxpay- 
ers called  upon  for  many  millions  each 
year  for  Adoula  and  his  henchmen. 

We  will  be  told,  and  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  that  if  we  do  not  come  for- 
ward with  fimds,  dire  things  will  happen 
in  the  Congo.    It  will  be  made  to  appear 
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that  a  confrontation  with  Soviet  Russia 
is  Imminent  unless  we  pay  millions  and 
continue  paying  milllona.  But  we  have 
had  a  conXrontation  with  Russia  in  C?uba 
and  are  having  one  now.  Let  us  deal 
with  a  concrete  situation  instead  of  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  some  vague  shad- 
owy and  nebulous  peril  of  the  future. 
When  we  get  the  Russians  out  of  Cuba! 
and  when  freedom  is  restored  there' 
then  will  be  the  time  to  talk  about  the 
disasters  that  we  are  going  to  forestall 
In  the  Congo.  But,  may  I  comment  that 
helping  organize  and  pay  for  an  army 
of  terrorists  to  invade  Angola,  which  is 
a  part  of  our  aUy.  Portugal,  is  not  the 
way  to  head  off  calamity. 

I  think  It  is  time  we  restore  sanity  for 
our  foreign  poUcy  In  Africa.    The  re- 
sults of  premature  freedom  for  many 
countries  are  so  plain  that  no  outpour- 
ing   of    propaganda    can    hide    them. 
Africa  has  been  Balkanized  and  turned 
over  to  ambitious  and,   in   many   in- 
stances, unscrupulous  politicians.    Tre- 
mendous areas  which  have  been  freed 
are  headed  backward  toward  the  jun- 
gle.   Our  only  answer  to  the  problems 
created  is  to  continue  to  pour   more 
money  into  quagmires  which  threaten 
to     become     bottomless.     Ovir     African 
policy  Is  a  horrendous  failure.     It  will 
take  years  and  billions  before  the  conti- 
nent wm  reach  the  stage  of  development 
that  it  had  attained  before  the  anti- 
colonlal  frenzy  began.    I   am   not  de- 
fending colonialism,  but  the  transition 
should  be  made  with  some  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  African  masses.    As 
It  is,  the  United  States  has  waged  a 
crusade  against  colonialism   in  Africa 
regardless  of  circumstances,  and  the  con- 
tinent has  suffered,  will  suffer,  and  is  suf- 
fering as  a  result.    This  country's  poli- 
cy on  colonialism  has  a  strong  element 
of  hypocrisy  in  it.    The  deal  by  which 
we  turned  over  Dutch  New  Guinea  to 
Indonesia  was  brazen  and  shocking     We 
pressured  the  Dutch  to  get  out  of  New 
Guinea,  and  then  turned  the  natives  of 
New  Guinea,  the  primitive  Papuans  over 
to  Indonesia,  although  the  Papuans  are 
not  related  to  the  Indonesians  and  do  not 
want  to  be  their  underlings.    The  ex- 
planation, once  again,  was  a  lot  of  be- 
wildering doubletalk. 

If  I  were  the  Africans  In  the  Congo  I 
would  wonder  about  the  aid  which  Ben 
Bella  Is  so  freely  proffering,  i  would 
wonder  what  Ilea  behind  his  offer  to  help 
drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  Africa.  Some 
or  the  Arab  nations  may  also  have  their 
eyes  on  the  wealth  of  the  Congo.  Some 
may  regard  themselves  as  the  eventual 
masters  In  Africa.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  Arab  and  the  Negro  in  the 
past  has  been  none  too  harmonious.  Ftor 

uf  ^*^*  P*^*  ^'  ^^  ^^^  the  relation- 
Ship  between  master  and  slave,  with  the 
Arab  the  master. 

All  policies  must  be  administered  with 
commonsenae.  A  doctrinaire  approach 
means  trouble.  Our  anUcolonlal  poUcy 
is  sound  in  theory  but  Africa  Is  long 
likely  to  regret  Its  application. 

We  have  approached  African  problems 
with  a  revivalist  fervor;  the  natives  were 
always  right,  the  Europeans  wrong.  Now 
we  need  to  pause  and  reflect.  Do  we 
want  to  demoralize  the  entire  continent 
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south  of  the  Sahara?  Do  we  want  a 
situation  which  will  require  many  years 
and  billions  from  our  taxpayers  to 
handle?  Do  we  want  race  war  on  a  big 
scale?  Or  do  we  want  to  try  to  work 
out  some  constructive  and  mutually 
profitable  relationship  between  the 
white  and  blacks?  If  so.  the  Portuguese 
African  provinces  are  a  good  place  to  be- 
gin. The  Portuguese  have  pursued  a 
multiracial  policy  for  years.  The  prog- 
ress being  made  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique is  tremendous  indeed  when  com- 
pared to  the  deterioration  in  many  parts 
of  Africa. 

Let  us  insist  that  Adoula  dismantle  the 
camp  where  the  revolutionaries  are 
training  for  a  descent  upon  Angola.  Let 
us  stop  working  for  Communist  objec- 
tives in  Africa.  Let  us  stop  working 
against  our  own  interests.  If  we  back 
the  terrorist  Roberto,  or  the  Communist, 
de  Andrade,  we  will  turn  Angola  and 
Mozambique  into  an  economic  waste.  As 
has  been  the  case  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
the  work  of  generations  will  be  wiped 
out.  Today  neither  Angola  nor  Mozam- 
bique is  costing  us  a  penny.  Tomorrow, 
they  may  well  be  on  the  growing  list  of 
new  countries  on  our  payroll. 


Fehrua 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— 
CLOTURE 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  J  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yesterday,  the  able,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rtjs- 
siLL]  expressed  a  sense  of  some  confu- 
sion at  the  procedures  into  which  the 
Senate  had  fallen.  I  should  like  to  do 
what  I  can,  in  a  few  minutes  before  this 
Important  vote  Is  had,  to  help  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  spoke  yesterday. 
to  dispel  that  confusion. 

The  proposition  is  very  simple.  It 
comes  down  to  this :  A  majority  of  all  the 
membership  wishes  to  change  the  Senate 
rule  respecting  limitation  of  debate.  A 
minority  of  the  Senate,  led  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RttssellI  is 
determined  to  prevent  that  majority 
from  acting.  The  majority  is  ready  to 
act  now,  if  permitted  to  do  so.  It  has 
been  ready  to  act  ever  since  the  middle 
of  January. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  srield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  I  wiH  not  yield.  I 
will  yield  when  I  have  finished. 

It  now  looks,  however,  as  though  that 
minority  will  be  able,  under  the  anarchic 
and  chaotic  procedures  under  which  the 
Senate     operates,    to    prevent    action. 
Thus  the  same  situation  prevails  In  the 
Senate  today  as  prevailed  in  1917,  when 
a  Uttle  group  of  willful  men  kept  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  from  passing  a 
bill  which  President  Wilson  considered 
vital  to  the  national  security.     So  today 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  said  then,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  is  the  only  leg- 
IslaUve  body  in  the  world  which  cannot 
act  when  its  majority  is  ready  for  action 


•nie  tabling  moUon,  to  which  we  *k 

wish  to  change  the  rule  have  rS^i? 

has  often  been  used  as  a  miiW*^ 

showing  strength,  as    "e  abSI^  «^ 

from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Uxj^^^^ 

yesterday.     I  suggest  that  thesiiSJ 

from  Georgia  wUl  not,  by  his  vot?^*** 

position  to  the  tabling  motion   h^  ?»- 

anybody.    Every  Senator  know,  tSS' 

Senator  from  Georgia  is  SiSt  rS*""* 

ing  the  filibuster  rSe  andTaS^f*^*- 

mittmg  the  proposed  change  to  SLfJ- 

a  vote  on  its  merits,    it  will  be  „     ^ 

simple  thing  for  a  member  otthp^ 

or  of  the  general  public  to  separatftf 

sheep  from  the  goats  on  the  moUon^' 

table,  on  which  the  Senate  is  abi„t  ^ 

vote.    All  that  is  necessary  is  to  S* '? 

?onf^"™'^^  of  Senators^rom'S'e^l 
Confederacy  from  the  total  nmXr  S 
Senators  who  voto  against  tabW^'iT?! 
remainder,  a  majority  of  the  Member«;5 
the  Senate,  want  to  change  the'S^"^ 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  TexJ'fo. 
his  courtosy.  ^*^  ^or 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  Presidpnt  _«, 
the  Senator  yield?  ^resident,  will 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  have  thp  i\r^ 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PrSent  rfl' 
unanimous  consent  thaV  toe  i^i!!j 
from  Texas  may  yield  to  me  for  tS^£' 
pose  of  my  asking  a  question  of  Se  IS" 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  and  recelvSn 
answer  from  him.  cceiving  an 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i-  thpro 
objection?  The  Chair  heai4^no?e  iS 
It  is  so  ordered.  '  ^° 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  oenaior 

in?*A«?°^^^^-     ^  ^^^"1^  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  and  the  Senator  from  tSS. 

fnYh.  fl    ^-  ^  *"  ^'^PPy  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  speak  about  a  la«e 
majority.  What  happened  to  his  larie 
majority  when  the  Senate  voted  the 
other  day  on  the  invidious  proposal  to 
draft  a  new  cloture  rule,  which  he  said 
was  constitutional? 

ff^^*K  ^^,^  There  was  not  a  major- 
ity then;  there  Is  a  majority  today,  as 
will  appear  in  the  next  15  minutes 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  l  minute 
with  the  understanding  that  it  wlU  not 
affect  his  right  to  the  floor' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  ob- 
serve that,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  able  to  understand  and  analyze 
the  situation,  instead  of  clarifying  the 
matter,  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  only  made  com- 
pounded confusion  worse.  I  certainly  do 
not  understand  exactly  what  anything 
anarchic  has  to  do  with  the  situaUon. 

I  can  understand  the  frustration  of 
Senators  who  have  come  here  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  they  wish  to  re- 
write the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  their 
enUrety.  I  assume  that  that  was  one  of 
the  platform  planks  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  certainly  has  sub- 
mitted resolutions  with  regularity.  I 
congratulate  him  upon  his  being  able  to 
have  one  such  resolution  agreed  to. 
namely,  the  amendment  to  rule  XIX, 
which  I  was  happy  to  support.    I  assur* 
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l;jie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
whenever  he  submits  another  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  which  is  consistent 
with  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  our 
scheme  of  government,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  glad  to  support  him 
again.  However,  I  am  not  going  off 
chasing  any  mirages  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  endeavoring  to  lead 
the  Senate  to  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  to  illus- 
trate that  the  issue  of  changing  the  rules 
Is  not  a  regional  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  i>olnt  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  weekly 
newsletter  issued  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampsl^e  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton]. Senator  Cotton  hal,made  some 
excellent  arguments  for  preserving  rule 
XXn  as  It  is. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  4  weeks  the  Senate  has  been  going 
through  the  old  fight  on  tightening  the 
rtilea  to  shut  off  debate.  This  hapi>en8  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress  and,  as  usual, 
gives  rise  to  a  grand  chorus  of  condemnation 
on  the  air  and  In  the  press  that  the  Senate 
fiddles  while  the  country  burns. 

These  charges  should  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  Actually,  little  time  Is  wasted.  One 
after  another  the  President's  messages  have 
come  down  from  the  White  House,  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  the  message  on  tax 
reduction,  the  message  on  education,  the 
voluminous  economic  rep>ort,  and,  towering 
over  them  all,  the  proposed  Budget  of  the 
United  States.  The  bound  volume  of  that 
budget  lies  on  my  desk  as  I  write.  It  con- 
tains 1.259  pages,  weighs  9  pounds,  totals  $99 
billion — $11  billion  per  pound.  $700  million 
per  ounce. 

These  recommendations  have  been  as- 
sembled by  a  small  army  of  "experts."  As 
they  reach  the  Hill,  Members  begin  penislng 
them  and  professional  staffs  of  a  score  of 
committees  start  their  long  task  of  breaking 
them  down.  In  4  weeks  Congress  couldn't 
even  get  Its  teeth  Into  them.  Four  months 
Is  not  enough.  No  important  legislation 
could  have  reached  the  Senate.  Indeed,  last 
year  after  we  had  finished  our  annual  go- 
round  on  the  rules,  80  days  elapsed  before 
the  tide  of  legislation  began  to  reach  the 
Senate  floor.  So  don't  be  too  horrified  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  rules  debate.  Behind  the 
scenes  the  Senate  Is  already  at  work. 

Much  of  the  rules  controversy  is  a  repeat 
performance.  In  1959  I  voted  to  amend  the 
rules  so  that  only  two-thirds  of  Senators 
present  Is  required  to  close  debate,  rather 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  membership. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  further  change 

The  stock  arguments  advanced  for  break- 
ing down  the  rules  don't  hold  water. 

It  is  alleged  that  present  rules  slow  up 
legislation.  That  is  a  virtue  rather  than  a 
fault.  Only  16  years  have  passed  since  I 
came  to  Congress.  Yet,  during  that  period 
136.903  bills  have  been  Introduced,  13.290 
have  become  law.  The  constant  torrent  of 
bills  must  be  held  in  check.  We  have  too 
many  laws,  not  too  few. 

It  Is  claimed  that  filibusters  block  neces- 
sary legislation.  The  record  doesn't  prove  it. 
In  the  public  mind  filibusters  are  identified 
With  civil  rights.  Yet,  strong  civil  rights 
bills  were  passed  in  each  of  the  last  three 
Congresses   under  present  rules. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Is  about  the  last  spot 
where  small  minorities  cannot  be  smothered 
by  huge  majorities.  Freedom  of  debate  per- 
mits even  a  few  Senators,  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple, to  stay  execution  long  enough  for  an 
aroused  public  opinion  to  rally  to  their  sup- 
port. Last  year  I  pointed  out  how  precious 
this  Is  to  the  smaller  States.    New  York  has 


41  Congressmen,  New  Hampshire  but  2.  In 
the  Senate,  however,  we  have  the  same  voice, 
and  how  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
coxild  ever  vote  to  stifle  that  voice  is  beyond 
me. 

But  in  this  88th  Congress  there  are  new 
and  compelling  reasons  for  preserving  free 
debate.  A  topheavy  majority  Is  getting  set 
to  Jam  programs  through  the  Congress  which 
could  be  the  last  step  in  destroying  the  sound 
economy  and  industrial  supremacy  which 
has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  United 
States.  Each  page  we  read  In  the  tax  mes- 
sage points  up  one  fact.  Our  economy  is 
slipping,  and  even  this  administration  knows 
it.  The  remedy  offered  Is  not  a  sound  and 
sensible  diet  of  less  spending  to  permit  real 
tax  relief,  but  a  wild  gamble  that  less  tax- 
ing, more  borrowing,  and  more  lavish  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad  may  excite 
greater  production,  a  shot-in-the-arm,  anti- 
depressant treatment  that  speeds  us  toward 
the  fate  of  all  drug  tiddicts. 

Freedom  of  debate  is  one  means  by  which 
an  outnumbered  opposition  can  hold  back 
this  Juggernaut  and  get  the  facU  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  majority  knows  this.  It's  the  real 
spark  in  this  year's  rules  flght.  Civil  rights 
makes  nice  window  dressing,  but  the  real 
purpose  in  curtailing  debate  is  to  grease  the 
wheels  for  a  quick  blitz  to  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me.  \^'ith 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor;  that  when  he  re- 
sumes his  speech  it  will  not  be  counted 
as  a  second  speech;  and  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
action  I  intend  to  propose  he  will  once 
again  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  then  to  have 
a  brief  quorum  call  before  the  motion 
to  lay  the  pending  motion  on  the  table 
is  made. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  50  Sen- 
ators have  signed  a  statement  asserting 
their  desire  that  rule  XXII  be  changed. 
The  statement  containing  those  50  sig- 
natures is  in  the  possession  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 
who  will  file  the  statement  with  you, 
Mr.  President. 

In  addition,  the  distinguisl)^  majority 
leader  has  said  he  favors  a  change  in  rule 
XXn.     others  have  done  likewise. 

Thus  we  have  a  strange,  paradoxical, 
and  hypocritical  situation,  in  which  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  want  to  voto  for  a  change  in  the 
rules  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  the  motion  to  table  the  jjending  mo- 
tion. What  that  action  will  prove  or 
disprove.  Heaven  alone  knows,  for  I  am 
told  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  RtissellI,  who  opp>oses  a 
change  in  the  rules — as  he  has  a  perfect 
and  complete  right  to  do — has  stated 
that  he  will  join  the  rest  of  us  in  voting 
against  the  motion  to  table  the  pending 
motion. 

All  I  say  is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  understand  clear- 
ly that  a  majority  of  Senators  want  to 
eliminate  the  filibuster  and  want  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  that 


we  may  accomplish  that  purpose,  but  at 
present  are  frustrated  and  thwarted  by 
a  minority  in  our  earnest  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Greorgia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall, 
of  course,  vote  against  the  motion  to 
table,  even  though  it  may  find  me  in 
strange  company  in  some  respects,  be- 
cause the  motion  to  table  would  sum- 
marily cut  off  debate. 

I  have  not  seen  the  statement  to  which 
the  Senator  from  California  adverted. 
If  it  merely  states  that  the  imdersigned 
Senators  favor  a  change  in  rule  XXII, 
I  can  assure  them  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
sign  the  statement,  if  they  will  give  me 
the  opportunity. 

I  favor  a  change  in  rule  XXII.  I 
think  the  Senate  made  a  serious  mistake 
when  it  modified  that  rule  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  chosen  and  sworn 
to  two -thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting.  If  the  statement  merely  re- 
cites that  the  Senators  who  have  signed 
it  favor  a  change  in  rule  XXU,  I  think 
I  can  drum  up  a  few  additional  signers 
to  add  to  the  50  Senators  who  it  is  said 
have  already  signed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made  inqxiiry  about  the  peti- 
tion or  statement  which  will  now  be 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  part  of 
our  proceedings.  I  wish  to  read  the 
statement,  which  has  been  signed  by  50 
Senators.  The  purpose  of  the  statement 
has  been  supported  by  an  amendment 

of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
njont    [Mr.  PROtrxYl. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  majority 
leader  said  that  he  favors  a  modification 
of  rule  XXII  to  provide  for  a  three -filths 
vote. 

I  read  the  statement: 

We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress,  are  In 
favor  of  a  change  In  rule  XXII  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate,  to  provide  for  cloture 
after  full  and  fair  debate  by  the  afflrmatlve 
vote  of  a  lesser  number  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  than  is  provided  by  the 
present  rule,  and  we  will  support  such  a 
change  in  the  rule  if  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  thereon. 

PHILIP  A.  Hast,  Josxph  S.  Clajuc.  Jb., 
PAifL  H.  Douglas.  Hikam  L.  Fonc.  H.  A. 
WiLUAMS,  Watnx  Morse,  K.  B.  Kkat- 
iKQ.  Thomas  H.  Kttchil,  Gatloid  Nel- 
son, Vakck  Habtk*.  BtKCR  Bath,  Ed- 

WASO  KZWKEDT,  HUBKKT  HmCPHKXT, 
CUNTOK      P.      AnDXSSON,      CUFTOKO      P. 

Case.  J.  K.  Javits,  Httch  Scott,  Claix 

EnGLE,     WnXlAM     PaOXMIKB,      QUZNTIN 

BxTSDiCK,  Daniel  Bbkwbtkb,  Thomas  J. 
DODD,  Thomas  J.  McInttrx,  Stkphkn 
M.  TorrMG.   Pat  McNamaka.  J.   Glenn 

Beall,  Thkuston   B.   Morton,  Stuart 
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SnuNGTON.  Kvaxsx  McCastbt,  Absa- 
HAn  Rnxcorr,  MAUsnrx  NrTTB«mo«.  Lie 
Mctcalf.  Hembt  M.  Jacksoh.  JanriKGS 
R^ttooLm,  Xdwabd  ZjOno,  axoKaz  Mc- 
OovBor,  J.  Caleb  Booob,  Jorit  Srzb- 

MAM  COOPm,  EDMITKO  S.  MtlSKIX, 
^AKK  B.  Moss,  BBXSS  KSTAUVn,  FtANK 

Cht7«ch,  Jobv  O.  Pastou.  Claibornk 
Pkll,  Waxrxk  G.  Magwtjson,  P«nai  H. 
DoMiincK,  OoKsoN  Allott,  Jamks  B. 
PiAESON,  Ralph  W.  YAHsoBorrcH,  Frakk 
Caslson.  Jack  mtttm, 

This  statement  sets  forth  unequivo- 
cally that  the  50  Senators  who  have 
signed  it — as  well  as  others  who  have 
indicated  support  of  it — want  a  lesser 
number  of  Senators  than  those  provided 
by  the  present  rule  to  be  able  to  apply 
cloture  and  bring  debate  to  a  conclusion. 
This  signed  statement  demonstrates 
that  the  trend  begun  in  1953;  namely,  a 
steady  increase  of  strength  among  those 
Senators  supporting  a  axore  liberal  clo- 
ture rule,  has  been  sustained  in  1963.  I 
predict  the  tide  will  continue  to  rise  in 
future  Congresses.  We  look  to  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence. 

I  regret  that  there  will  not  be  a  chance 
for  a  vote  to  be  taken  on  that  proposal, 
In  connection  with  the  Anderson  resolu- 
tion; but  it  appears  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  denied  us.  JHowever,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
names  of  the  Senators  who  have  signed 
the  statement  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  Ob- 
jection, that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  1  minute  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, now  that  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment read,  I  shall  have  to  withdraw  my 
offer  to  volimteer  in  the  interest  of  law 
and  order  and  reason  and  Justice. 
[Laughter.] 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  after  some  of 
the  statements  I  have  heard  in  regard 
to  "the  large  majority"  in  favor  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  proposal.  I  shall  have 
to  revise  my  understandiiig  of  mathe- 
matics, because  I  have  never  understood 
that  50  is  a  majority  of  100. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the     Senator     from      Montana     will 

yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield- 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
has  a  resolution  which  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  to  permit  cloture  to 
be  applied  by  the  affirmative  votes  of 
three-flftlis;  and  the  majority  leader  has 
indicated  that  he  will  support  such  a 
modification  of  the  rule  and  there  are 
other  Senators  who  have  indicated  they 
will  support  it. 

I  merely  say  that  if  51  votes  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Senate  for  any  measure, 
they  will  constitute  a  working  majority, 
except  in  the  case  of  matters  subject  to 
the  constitutional  requirement  for  a 
two -thirds  vote. 

Furthermore.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senitte  would  be  delighted  to 
have  a  51 -percent  majority  in  any  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL-  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  debate  we  heard  talk 


about  "a  large  majority."  Now  we  are 
told  of  "a  majority  of  50."  Certainly  I 
am  delighted  to  find  that  we  are  making 
such  fine  progress.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  before  this  debate  is 
over,  the  proponents  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  "one-third  majority."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  was  not  solicited  to  sign  the  paper 
which  has  Just  been  presented  to  the 
Senate.  If  i  had  been,  I  would  have 
been  pleased  to  sign  it. 

But  I  point  out.  as  a  warning,  that 
I  have  an  amendment— No.  2— to  the 
Anderson  resolution;  and  that  amend- 
ment involves  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple which  I  would  want  understood  in 
connection  with  any  rule  change  pro- 
posal. 

But  undoubtedly  some  differences  of 
opinion  exist  among  the  signers  of  the 
paper  to  which  the  majority  whip  has 
referred.  I  suggest  this  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  favor 
a  change  in  the  rule.  But  I  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  petition,  because  I  do  not 
favor  the  procedure  of  circulating  peti- 
tions and  asking  Senators  to  sign  them. 
Whatever  I  have  to  develop,  I  will  de- 
velop on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with- 
out resort  to  the  scheme  of  circulating 
petitions  in  order  to  compel  Members  to 
say  either  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  Issue 
Involved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  only  one- 
half  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, for  I  should  like  bo  keep  my  word 
by  submitting  the  tabling  motion  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
wording  of  the  statement  which  has  been 
read  shows  that  there  Ls  still  a  division 
of  opinion  among  Senators  who  say  they 
want  a  change  made  in  the  rule;  and 
they  are  divided  Into  at  least  three 
groups,  as  follows: 

First,  the  group  of  Senators  who  want 
the  rule  changed  so  as  to  provide  that 
cloture  may  be  applied  by  the  affirma- 
Uve  votes  of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting. 

Second,  the  group  of  Senators  who 
want  the  rule  changed  so  as  to  provide 
that  cloture  may  be  applied  by  the  af- 
firmative votes  of  a  majority  of  the  con- 
stitutional membership  of  the  Senate. 

And.  third,  the  group  of  Senators  who 
want  the  rule  changed  so  as  to  provide 
that  cloture  may  be  applied  by  the  af- 
firmative votes  of  a  majority  of  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Senate — or  as  few  as  26,  if 
only  51  Members  are  present. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  President, 
that  no  substantial  group  of  Senators — 
certainly  not  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate — seeks  to  have  any  specific 
course  followed;  and  I  point  out  that 
that  is  shown  quite  clearly  by  the  very 
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wording  of  the  paper  which  han  h*^ 
read.  »*«> 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President  will  h. 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  oncTmZ' 
to  me?  ^"^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  onc-h.if 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  GeondA 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  iWi.., 
to  refresh  the  recollecUon  of  Sena^ 
about  the  matter  of  circulating  paD««t« 
be  signed  by  Senators.  I  recaUttl! 
when  the  so-caUed  Bricker  amendmSIf 
was  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  lorn 
63  signatures  of  Senators  were  ob'tal^ 
in  its  favor;  but  after  that  matterhS 
been  debated  for  3  or  4  or  5  weeks  whm 
the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  found  tiiatlj 
of  those  who  signed.  Senators  who  had 
signed,  then  voted  against  the  Bricfcpr 
amendment.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  one. 
quarter  of  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that 
the  51  signatures  now  on  the  petition 
were  obtained  after  the  4  weeks  of  de. 
bate,  not  before  it,  and  that  we  are  pre- 
pared  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  a 
change  to  three-fifths  of  the  Senaton 
present  and  voting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  is  suggested.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quormn  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  «o 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  pending  motion  be  laid 
on  the  table;  and  on  this  question  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  to  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Obviously  there  is  a  sufllclent  second; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andmson]  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
his  resolution.  Senate  ResoluUon  9,  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

On  this  vote,  those  in  favor  of  adop- 
tion of  the  motion  will  vote  "yea";  those 
opposed  will  vote  "nay." 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roD. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlitt] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  absent  becauae 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartxbtt],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  would  each  vote 
"ixay." 
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The   result  was   announced — ^yeaa   6, 
nays  92,  as  follows: 

(No.  20  Leg.] 
TEiUB— « 


Dlrluen 
Gore 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderaon 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrtl.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cturch 

Clartt 

Cooper 

cotton 

Curtis 

Podd 

Domlnlck 

DoQglas 

BBStland 

Idmondson 

Blender 

Bngle 

Krvln 

Fong 

Fulbrlgbt 

Ooldwater 


Saltonstall 
Smathen 

NAYS — 03 
Oruening 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hlckenlooper 
Hill 

HoUand 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlta 
Johnston 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Keating 
KeXauver 
Kennedy 
Kucbel 
Lauache 
Long.  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
McNaxnara 
Mechem 
Metcalf 
Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 3 


Young,  N.  Dak. 


Monroney 
Morse 
Morton 
Moes 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neubergcr 

Pas  to  re 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Hart 


Jordan.  N.C. 


BarUett 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  rejected. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSPIKLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  deliberations  today 
it  take  a  recess  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  FOR  VOTINO  ON  CLOTURE 
PETITION 

Mr.  RUSSEUi.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  flubmit  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

If  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow  at  10 
o'clock,  does  that  mean  that  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  petition  will  be  taken  at 
11  o'clock? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Paragraph 
]  of  rule  XXn  states: 

One  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
following  calendar  day  hut  one — 

The  Presiding  Officer — 

ihall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and, 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question: 

'Ts  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  cloee?" 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  vote  would  be  at 
11  o'clock.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
call  must  precede  the  vote  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
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about  the  vote.  I  beUeve  the  majority 
leader  previously  said  the  vote  would 
occur  at  1  o'clock.  There  are  some  Sen- 
ators who  understood  the  vote  would 
occur  at  1  o'clock.  I  wonder  if  this  makes 
any  difference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliere  was  no  in- 
dication, so  far  as  the  leadership  was 
concerned,  that  the  vote  would  be  taken 
at  1  o'clock.  It  was  stated  in  precise 
terms  on  several  occasions  that  this  week 
the  Senate  would  meet  at  10  o'clock  each 
morning.  The  rule,  of  course,  provides, 
as  the  Vice  President  has  announced, 
that  the  vote  on  the  cloture  petition  will 
occur  1  hour  after  the  convening  of  the 
Senate,  with  1  day  in  between,  after  the 
filing  of  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  check  the  Record.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  recall  the  Senator  said  the 
vote  would  take  place  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nearly  every  Sena- 
tor is  present  at  the  moment.  What  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  stated 
will,  of  course,  reinforce  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  All  Senators  are  on 
notice  once  again. 

If  any  Senator  is  required  to  be  absent 
because  of  extreme  difficulty,  the  leader- 
ship will  try  to  obtain  a  live  pair  for  that 
Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  thought  if  the  majority  leader  had 
made  an  announcement,  he  would  not 
wish  to  be  caught  in  a  mistake.  If  that 
is  satisfactory  to  the  majority  leader,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  aiajority 
leader  made  the  suggestion  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  meet  at  10  o'clock,  in  advance 
of  the  time  for  the  vote,  so  that  Senators 
who  might  want  to  leave  the  city  for 
Lincoln  Day  speeches  could  get  away 
earlier. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  a  second  cloture 
petition  is  filed  and  if  the  Senate  has 
to  meet  on  Saturday,  it  will  meet  early. 
I  would  suggest,  at  the  moment,  the  hour 
of  8  a.m. 


THE  DODD-COOPER  EQUAL  VOTING 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  under  the  capti«m 
"The  Right  To  Vote,"  which  comments 
on  the  Dodd -Cooper  equal  voting  rights 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Right  To  Vote 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  literacy 
tests  to  determine  whether  a  person  is  quali- 
fied to  vote  are  iniquitous.  But  this  is  not 
necessarily  so. 

What  may  be  and.  Indeed,  what  doubtless 
has  been  iniquitous  is  the  dlserlminatory 
manner  in  which  literacy  tests  have  besn 
given  in  some  States.  When  a  double  stand- 
ard ts  maintained,  one  for  whites  and  one  for 


colored  people,  the  result  clearly  is  an  un- 
constitutional form  of  discrimination. 

This  evU  can  be  removed,  however,  with- 
out resort  to  Federal  legtolattve  devices  which 
are  of  doubtful  constitutionality  in  their 
own  right,  and  which  prescribe  an  arbitrary 
but  often  meaningless  test  of  literacy.  One 
of  these  is  the  admlnUtratlon's  proposal  last 
year  that  a  sixth  grade  education  be  fixed  as 
conclusive  proof  of  literacy  for  voting  pur- 
poses. If  voting  U  thought  of  as  a  respon- 
sibility as  well  B£  a  privilege,  very  few  sixth 
graders  of  our  acquaintance  have  the*  desir- 
able qualifications.  And  certsdnly  it  is  ab- 
surd to  contend  that  all  of  them  have. 
Some  can  barely  read  and  write. 

The  only  argimient  which  can  be  made  for 
this  administration  project  is  one  of  expe- 
diency. It  would  make  it  easier  to  enforce 
the  right  to  vote  of  qualified  persons  who 
might  otherwise  be  discriminated  against. 
But  the  expedient  way  is  seldom  the  best. 
And  we  think  that  there  Is  more  to  be  said 
for  the  remedy  suggested  by  Senator  Dood. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  Senator 
Coopnr,  RepuMlcan,  of  Kentucky. 

They  have  Introduced  a  biU  which  woiUd 
prohibit  literacy  tests  In  any  election  for  a 
Federal  office  unless  (a)  the  same  practices 
are  followed  in  administering  and  grading 
the  tests  of  all  individuals,  (b)  the  test  Is 
given  in  writing,  or  the  questions  and  an- 
swers are  transcribed  verbatim,  and,  (c)  up- 
on request,  a  certified  true  copy  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  given  is  furnished  to  the 
individual  within  80  days.  Their  bUl  also 
provides  that  inomaterial  errors  shaU  not  be 
xised  to  deny  the  right  to  vote. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  much  to  rec- 
ommend this  bill.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
prevent  the  States  from  tising  literacy  tests, 
provided  only  that  they  are  fairly  and  im- 
partiaUy  administered.  And  it  has  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  being  enacted  by  this 
Congress. 

HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL— ADDmONAL 
COSPONSORS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
Uer  in  the  session  I  introduced,  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3.  which  would  confer  hon- 
orary citizenship  of  this  Republic  on 
Winston  Churchill  of  Great  Britain  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  the  naooes  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GacmnxG], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt].  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  these  colleagues  in  this  meaningful 
matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
WITNESSES  TO  TESTIFY  IN  THE 
CASE  OP  THE  UJ3.  v.  THOMAS  H. 
KEEGAN 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Ooremment 
Operations,  I  report  an  original  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
resolutloin  (8.  Res.  82) . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask    unanimous    consent   that    further 
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reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  lA  80  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  make  this  brief 
explanation.  The  U.S.  attorney  in  Chi- 
cago, m..  has  requested  the  attendance 
in  court  of  two  witnesses  who  were 
temporarily  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  so  they  may  testify  in  the 


Whereas  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom-      orieinal    roKnonoors     tHa^- 
mlttee  on  Investigation,  of  the  CJommlttee      ^^Z^ftt^^^^^-  }^^^^    ^'^   now  Ti 
on  Ctovemment  c5>«-atlonB.  has  in  itTpoe-      Senators   who   have   joined  with  ijl  J 
session,  by  virtue  of  S.  Res.  256.  section  5.      "^®  introduction  of  this  im,^>*-_r'  « 
Eighty-sixth    Congress,    the    files   and    rec- 
ords of  the  former  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or 
Management     Field,     Including     those     re- 
quested by  the  said  United  States  attorney 
In  connection  with  the  aforementioned  crlm- 


tion,  which  is  pending  in  the  court  to 
which  the  resolution  refers. 

This  is  the  usual,  customary  resolution 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  these 
cases. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  We  have  been 
working  under  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
that  we  would  not  transact  business  be- 
cause of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
rules.  I  have  no  objection  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  suggesting,  if 
he  could  protect  the  situation  on  the 
floor  so  that  it  would  not  affect  the  pres- 
ent controversy  on  the  rules. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  situation  did 
the  Senator  intend  to  protect?  I  under- 
stood   I    had    unanimous    consent.     If 

not 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  desire  to 
Interfere  at  all  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  We  started  off  at  one  time 
to  discuss  a  situation  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  no  business  was  to  be  trans- 
acted. We  have  transacted  certain 
items  of  business.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  whatever  action  Is  taken  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  shall  not  prejudice  in  any  way 
the  parliamentary  situation  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  that  request.  I  thought  that  was 
imderstood.    I  join  in  that  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  busi- 
ness has  previously  been  transacted,  and 
all  Members  should  be  on  notice  to  that 
effect.  A  like  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LAin>]  was  agreed  to  without  any  such 
reservation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  seek  to 
prejudice  anyone's  rights.  I  simply 
thoiight  It  was  a  matter  which  should  be 
attended  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  82)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  v.  Thomas  H.  Keegan,  Criminal  Ac- 
tion No.  61-Cr-487,  is  pending  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  Eastern  Division;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Illinois  has  re- 
quested that  Carl  M.  Schultz  and  Gerald  O. 
Ootscb,  fonner  staff  members  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field,  appear  as 
witnesses  during  the  trial  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned case;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  lUinois  has  re- 
quested certain  documents  of  the  said  for- 
mer Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activi- 
ties in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field  to  be 
used  in  connecUon  with  the  aforementioned 
proceeding;  and 


the  introduction  of  this  Important 
urgently  needed  legislation  ^ 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT        Wit*, 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered  ^'"lout 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     Mr.    President   r 

also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ein 

inal  proceeding;  and  ^"^^  which  appeared  in  the  WaahS" 

Whereas  by  the  privUeges  of  the  Senate      ^^  Evening  Star,  on  February  4lftr(' 

of   the   United    States   no    document   under      entitled  "Time  To  Modernize,- in  siipp^ 


criminal  case  referred  to  in  the  resolu-     fi  y^^ited  states  no  document  under     ^V"i'^«\,^,"ne  To  Modernize.- in  suddo«' 

firtrT  ^i^H7=^«Ir«„  i«    ♦!,         resoiU-      the   control    and    In    the    possesalon    of   the      of  this  bill,  be  incorporated  in  th« W 
tion.  which  is_  pending  in   the   court   to      senate    of    the    united   states    can     hv    t.h.      of  the  Rrropn  at  fhi=\U^r«r  *°  ^''^ 


Senate  of  the  United  States  can.  by  the 
mandate  or  processes  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice  be  taken  froan  such  control  or 
possession  but  by  Its  permission;  and 

Whereas  by  the  prlvUege  of  the  Senate 
and  by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  document  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  its  nies  except  by  the  order  of  the 
Senate;  and 

Whereas  information  iecvu-ed  by  the  staff 
employees  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  their 
official  duties  as  employees  of  the  Senate 
may  not  be  revealed  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate:     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Carl  M.  Schultz  and  Gerald 
G.  Gotsch.  former  staff  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate ^lect  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
In  the  Labor  or  Management  Field  be  au- 
thorized to  appear  and  testify  at  the  afore- 
mentioned proceeding:    and  t>e  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  an  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Is  authorized  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid 
requests  and  deliver  the  requested  docu- 
ments In  the  possession  of  the  said  com- 
mittee to  the  said  United  States  attorney 
for  use  in  the  aforementioned  proceeding 


EXTENSION     OF     TIME     FOR     PER- 
MANENT      SUBCOMMITTEE       ON 
INVESTIGATIONS    OP   THE    COM- 
MITTEE    ON     GOVERNMENT     OP- 
ERATIONS TO  REPORT 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  permission 
for  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  flle  reports  con- 
cerning last  year's  work  after  January 
31,   1963,  which   is  the  deadline  under 
Senate  Resolution  250. 

There  are  three  reports  which  involve 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  handling 
of  pooled  cotton  allotments  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes,  psTamiding  of  profits  and  costs  in 
the  missile  procurement  program  and 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists. 
These  reports  have  been  drafted  and  will 
be  submitted  very  soon  to  the  committee 
for  study.  I  ask  for  a  delay  until  the 
first  of  April  in  order  that  adequate 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  reports 
by  the  committee  members. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltori.i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R-coi* 
as  follows :  "■«cob), 

Time  To  Modernize 
Senator  McClellan,  of  Arkansas  l«  „, 
ported  by  75  other  Senators.  three-fouHK" 
of  the  membership  of  that  ChambwT 
sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  a  i^Z 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  merlt^ 
the  proposal  Is  obvious,  and.  In  fact  t^ 
need  is  great.  It  is  not  a  partisan  prii« 
and  on  five  previous  occasions  the  8en^ 
has  approved  slmUar  legislation.  iT^ 
cases,  the  House  has  declined  to  folin- 
suit.  ""• 

The   function    of    such    a    committee   ta 
brief,  would  be  to  coordinate  and  BlmDliN 
the  consideration  of  appropriation  requ«^ 
from  the  executive  branch  and  to  Improw 
congressional  surveillance  over  the  expenm 
ture  of  public  funds.    It  is  astonlshlnrth.t 
such  objectives,  or  any  thoughtful  propo«»ii 
for  attaining  them,  could  be  narrowly^^ 
troverslal.     They  have  been,  largely  becsuii 
of   the  point   of    view  of   the   House    baaed 
upon  custom  and  its  own  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  that  all  money  leglaiatka 
must  originate  in  that  branch,    in  practice 
as  a  consequence,  both  branches  have  held 
separate  appropriation   committee  hearings 
and   In  other  ways  have  operated  so  lad*, 
pendently   as  to   Involve  duplication  of  rf. 
fort,  waste  of  time  and.  in  the  end.  excca 
of   appropriations   and    a   waste   of  "monet 
The  day  of  »100  billion  Federal  budgets  la  at 
hand  and  errors  in  budget  "guesstlmstlnr 
Involve  Increasingly  greater  sums  of  mone?- 
usually  on   the  deficit  side,  and  this  with 
the  national  debt  moving  constantly  higher 
Authorization  for  the  Joint  budget  com- 
mittee procedure  exists  in  law.  In  the  Leg- 
Islatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  but  hai 
never    been    Implemented.      The    McCleUan 
bill  proposes  It  on  a  streamlined  and  work- 
able basis,  starting  with  a  14-member  com- 
ml  t  tee  that  would  be  made  up  of  7  mem- 
bers   from    the    appropriations    committee* 
from  each  branch.    The  most  useful  featxire 
however,  would  be  the  creation  of  a  profee- 
slonal  technical  staff  such  as  that  which  hu 
functioned    with    unquestioned    succe«  In 
the  Joint   Committee  on   Internal   Revenue 
Taxation.     On   tax   legislation,  this  systsn 
has  not  led  to  any  Infringement  of  the  rlghu 
and  privileges  of  each  branch  of  Congre*. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  It  would  do  k 
on   appropriation  measures.     It  is  time  for 
Congress   to  update   its  method  of  dealing 
with  the  public  funds.    The  plan  offered  by 
Senator  McClellan  and  his  associates  la  a 
good  way  to  start. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  bill  (S.  537)  amending 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  to  provide  for  more  effective  evalua- 
tion of  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  submitted  by  me  on 
January  25,   1963.     Together  with  the 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  be  added  as  a  cosix>nsor  to  8. 
178,  commonly  known  as  the  Garrison 
diversion  imit  measure,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


^ 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  desire  to 
have  his  request  put  to  the  Senate,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  other  business  has 
been  transacted  from  time  to  time,  since 
the  very  first  day,  without  any  special 
reservation? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  wanted  to 
have  the  Record  clear  that  we  were  not 
prejudicing  the  situation  which  exists. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  very  serious  problem 
of  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Cuba  of  Fidel  Castro,  and  quite 
possibly  the  Cuba  of  Nikita  Khruschev. 

At  the  moment  there  is  decided  dis- 
agreement within  the  Government  itself 
as  to  the  exact  status  of  the  Russian 
military  buildup  in  Cuba.  This  appar- 
ent lack  of  adequate  mihtary  and  diplo- 
matic Intelligence  is  dangerous  to  every 
American.  It  particularly  troubles  the 
citizens  of  my  State  since  Florida  is  in 
the  geographical  position  of  being  just 
90  miles,  less  than  10  minutes  by  jet  air- 
craft, from  the  site  upon  which  a  shoot- 
ing war  might  possibly  erupt. 

But  this  on-target  position  is  only 
a  part  of  the  problem.  Ever  since,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  United 
States  became  a  "country  of  first  refuge," 
Florida  and  Its  citizens  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  refugee  problem.  For  more 
than  2  years  the  people  of  my  State  have 
carried  the  principal  load  created  by  a 
problem  not  of  our  making.  While  we 
have  been  more  than  glad  to  perform 
with  the  typically  humane  and  generous 
behavior  that  marks  the  average  Amer- 
ican in  extending  aU  possible  assist- 
ance to  unfortunate  refugees,  Florida 
would  welcome  accelerated  relocation  of 
refugees  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Secondly,  its  citizens  would  like  to  have 
the  assurance  of  protection  from  immi- 
nent attack  which  can  come  only  through 
possession  of  accurate  and  timely  mili- 
tary Intelligence  plus  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  the  firm  policy  Invoked  by  the 
President  last  fall  which  gave  us  then 
some  feeling  of  security. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Monday, 
February  4  edition  of  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une, one  of  my  State's  great  daily  news- 
papers, contains  strong  and  needed 
words  on  this  subject  from  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  at  this  time.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  let  me  say  that  the 
Tribune  has  always  taken  a  bipartisan 
attitude  on  national  affairs  and  is  not  a 
habitual  critic  of  either  the  I>emocratic 
Party  or  the  present  administration. 
Most  importantly.  Tribune  editorials  al- 
most invariably  refiect  the  thinking  of 
large  numbers  of  Its  many  thousands  of 
readers. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Monument 
to  PaUure"  the  Tribune  stated,  in  part: 

Pldel  Castro  has  turned  up  in  a  new  role. 
*f,|P*tron  oif  the  arts,  he  has  scraped  up 
116,000  In  prise  money  and  has  invited  archi- 
wctB  the  world  over  to  submit  designs  for  a 
•3  million  montunent  commemorating  the 
nnsuccessfui  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 

When  it  la  completed  It  wlM  stand  not 
only  as  a  memorial  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  flaaoo 


but  as  one  to  the  miserable  faUure  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  deal  effectively  with  what 
now  has  become  an  entrenched  Communist 
bridgehead  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Despite  White  House  denials  that  there 
has  been  a  recent  Soviet  "military  Influx" 
Into  Cuba  evidence  accumulates  that  the 
Russians  are  conUnulng  to  strengthen  their 
Cuban  arsenal  and  that  the  United  States  is 
doing  nothing  about  It. 

While  the  Pentagon  and  State  Department 
shrug  off  such  reports,  they  are  largely  sup- 
ported by  stories  of  refugees  coming  out  of 
Cuba  who  say  that  both  Russian  troops  and 
arms  continue  to  jxiur  Into  the  Island. 

One  might  feel  more  confidence  In  the 
Government's  Intelligence  reports  had  not 
their  shortcomings  been  evident  during  the 
missile  buUdup  last  fall. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  late  last  week  that  the 
Russian  missiles  were  secretly  loaded  and 
transported  to  Cuba  In  the  holds  of  large 
Soviet  ships. 

•'Since  all  the  strategic  missile-associated 
equipment,  such  as  erectors  and  transport- 
ers, and  the  missiles  themselves  were  con- 
cealed In  the  holds  of  the  ships  and  un- 
loaded under  the  cover  of  darkness,  and 
under  most  stringent  Soviet -controlled  secu- 
rity restrictions,  photographic  surveillance  at 
the  time  was  unable  to  discover  the  Initial 
introduction  of  offensive  mlssUes  Into 
Cuba." 

How  can  the  Pentagon  be  so  certain  that 
the  same  technique  is  not  now  being  em- 
ployed to  smuggle  arms  and  perhaps  mls&Ues 
into  Cuba? 

Even  if  Pentagon  estimates  are  accepted, 
we  know  that  there  are  17,000  or  more  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba.  We  know  that  the  Soviet 
arsenal  contains  a  wide  variety  of  ground-to- 
air  missiles,  all  manner  of  tanks,  artillery, 
trucks,  ammunition,  patrol  boats  and  ap- 
proximately 150  fighter  planes. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  concedes 
"a  significant  Soviet  military  presence  In 
Cuba  which  is  of  great  concern  to  the  United 
States."  But  the  Kennedy  administration 
U  doing  precious  UtUe  to  relieve  this  con- 
cern. 

It  has  failed  to  put  Into  effect  the  regula- 
tions, drawn  before  last  fall's  showdown  with 
Russia,  designed  to  strangle  Cuba's  economic 
life  by  curtailing  shipping. 

It  has  done  no  more  than  express  Interest 
In  a  proposal  by  Ooeta  Rica  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Cuban  govemment-ln-e«lle  to 
spearhead  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the 
Castro  regime. 

It  has  restrained  Cuban  refugee  groups 
seeking  to  continue  harassing  attacks  on 
Castro's  fortress. 

There  Is  no  indication  that  it  is  supplying 
or  helping  build  anti-Castro  guerrilla  forces 
inside  Cuba.  Nor  are  there  signs  that  it  Is 
making  more  than  a  casual  attempt  to  xirge 
other  hemispheric  nations  to  bring  increased 
diplomatic  pressure  on  Cuba. 

In  short,  from  all  outward  signs,  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  sitting  still  whUe 
Fidel  builds  his  monument,  a  memorial  not 
only  to  Bay  of  Pigs  but  to  the  falling  of  the 
United  States  to  face  up  to  Its  responslbill- 

The  points  raised  by  this  editorial  are 
vital  ones  which  deserve  the  close  atten- 
tion of  this  body  and  definitive  action  by 
the  administration.  I  am  most  hopeful 
that  the  Investigation  now  being 
launched  by  Senator  Stinnis'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  Investigating 
will  be  effective  in  correcting  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  which  now  exists.  I 
have  been  able  to  supply  this  subcom- 
mittee with  some  pertinent  information, 
and  I  win  continue  to  support  Its  work 
in  every  possible  way.    I  strongly  hope. 


and  I  urge,  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment will  be  completely  helpful  and 
frank  with  Senator  Smmis  and  the 
other  able  members  of  his  subcommittee 
and  that  early  publicity  may  be  given  to 
all  of  the  facts  which  can  be  established. 
My  people,  and  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
in  general,  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  facts  are,  and  not  to  be  left  to 
choose  t>etween  the  conflicting  state- 
ments and  rumors  which  now  plague 
them. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom)  at  this 
point  an  editorial  entitled  "U.S  PubUc 
in  Dark  on  Cuba,"  published  in  the 
Panama  City  News-Herald  of  Sundav 
February  3.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Pt-BLTC    IN    DaeK    on    CTTBA 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  screamlne 
foul'  over  pressure  for  a  thorough  investl- 
gatlon  into  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  over  Soviet  missiles  in 
Cuba,  claiming  demands  for  a  probe  are  only 
partisan  efforts  to  discredit  the  DemocraUc 
regime. 

Crux  of  the  matter  is  the  removal  of  Amer- 
ican intermediate  range  missiles  from  bases 
m  Italy  and  Turkey  concurrent  with  an  ap- 
parent buUdup  of  Russian  mUltary  strength 
in  Cuba.  Par  from  being  partisan,  demands 
for  more  information  on  the  problem  arc 
being  made  by  both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats. 

The  administration  has  issued  the  ex- 
planaUon  that  its  Jupiter  missiles  are  be- 
ing removed  from  Italy  and  Turkey  because 
they  are  now  somewhat  obsolete  and  not 
needed,  that  the  Polaris  submarines  can  do 
a  better  job. 

However,  the  respected  London  Times  has 
commented  that  the  planned  withdrawal  of 
\JS.  Jupiter  missiles  from  iMses  In  Italy  and 
Turkey  shows  that  -President  Kennedy  is 
prepared  to  carry  out  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
demanded  as  the  price  of  removing  Soviet 
missiles  from  Cuba."  ""wci, 

Senator  Mclwaed  Simpson,  Wyoming  Re- 
publican, went  on  record  last  week  with  the 
statement  that  President  Kennedy  Is  ful- 
flUlng  his  part  of  a  secret  bargain  with 
Khrushchev. 

Meanwhile  many  voices  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  are  warning  sternly  that 
Russia  is  continuing  to  build  up  a  power- 
ful military  machine  In  Cuba.  It  is  con- 
stantly adding  both  men  and  eqmpment  to 
turn  the  island  into  a  tremendous  fortress 
just  90  miles  away  from  the  United  States 

Americans  are  not  content  with  the  Presi- 
dent* contenUon  that  the  Red  military  ma- 
chine in  Cuba  Is  purely  defensive  in  nature 
For,  the  same  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  short- 
range  missiles  that  would  be  effective  In 
defense  would  also  prove  deadly  on  offense. 

Ae  of  now,  the  public  has  no  Inkling  of 
what  promisee  or  pledges,  if  any.  were  con- 
tained in  the  now  famous  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev 
The  public  has  no  idea  of  what  is  now  the 
Nation's  foreign  policy. 

However,  the  pubUc  can  still  add.  It  can 
add  the  moimUng  military  buildup  to  Cuba 
to  the  awakening  of  NATO  defenses  In  Italy 
and  Ttirkey  to  the  antagonism  of  Ptance  and 
Canada  to  the  United  States  to  the  growing 
preoccupation  of  the  administration  with 
the  Congo  and  other  backward  African  na- 
tions. 

All  these  add  up  to  "trouhle-  and  the 
Nation  has  a  right  to  know  fuUy  what  the 
trouble  la,  who  U  largely  renncBlble  for  In- 
creactng  difflculUe*  and  what  leaslble  solu- 
tions exist. 
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HOLLAND     Mr  President,  these     even  classified,  as  to  the  number  of  ships    ourobjective.  with  which  evervon^u 
two  editorials,  one  of  which  I  have  quoted     which  were  stopping  in  Cuba,  and  the    in  agreement-  namely    to  endTo^^ 
in  part,  and  one  which  I  have  inserted     extent  to  which  free  world  shipping  was     nism    and    Castroism  '  in    the   t^?'' 
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in  full  In  the  Record,  express  the  feelings 
shown  by  almost  every  newspaper  within 
my  State. 

I  believe  that  the  task  now  confronting 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  and  his  subcommittee  is  one  in 
which  they  can.  and  I  am  sure  will,  ren- 
der a  very  great  service  to  all  our  i>eo- 
ple.  I  lu^e  strongly  that  the  executive 
department  not  withhold,  either  on  the 
ground  of  executive  privilege  or  any  other 
ground,  facts  which  are  basic  to  the  de- 
termination of  just  what  our  situation  is 
in  that  troubled  area. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  the  Senator's  statement  that  he  had 
some  information  and  some  facts  which 
he  is  presenting  to  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stknnis],  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  do  what  he  can  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee whatever  he  receives  from  other 
sources  along  that  line. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  does  not  be- 
lieve that,  so  long  as  he  is  accepting  his 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  that  the 
same  suggestion  should  be  made  to  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  have  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  assume  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  gladly  supply 
to  this  able  subcommittee,  headed  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  Members, 
any  information  within  their  possession. 
I  shall  certainly  do  so.  I  do  it  not  in  an 
effort  to  sidestep  any  responsibility  of 
mine,  but  because  I  do  not  have  avail- 
able any  means  by  which  I  can  determine 
the  facta  from  the  contrasting  or  con- 
trary statements  being  made,  and  be- 
cause I  realize  that  this  committee  will 
be  given,  by  the  Senate,  any  personnel 
and  any  facilities  that  it  may  feel  to  be 
necessary. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  take  that  same  position.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  asking  that  ques- 
tion. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  no  secret  in  geography  that  Cuba  is  an 
island  and  that  to  sustain  any  military 
force  in  that  area  a  supply  line  must 
come  by  water  or  by  air,  but  mainly  by 
water. 

In  July  and  August  of  last  year,  many 
Senators,  including  the  Senators  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hollakd  and  Mr.  Smathsrs] 
and  me,  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  chairman,  particularly 
Senators  who  are  active  In  merchant 
marine  affairs,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  our  action  to  stop 
the  spread  of  Castroism  and  all  that  it 
entails,  or  at  least  to  contain  it  in  some 
degree,  should  be  to  place  not  only  an 
embargo  on  shipping,  but  also  other 
kinds  of  embargoes  which  would  affect 
Cuba. 

At  that  time  I  did  research  on  the 
subject  and  secured  all  the  Information 
which  was  then  available,  some  of  it 


participating  in  Cuban  trade.  Besides 
the  number  of  ships  which  were  then 
engaging  in  Cuban  trade,  I  secured  in- 
formation concerning  the  flags  they  flew 
and  many  other  items,  which  I  shall 
not  place  in  the  Record,  because  I  re- 
ferred to  it  last  year  either  in  August  or 
early  September. 

SuflBce  to  say  that  during  a  specified 
period  in  June  1962.  prior  to  the  missile 
buildup,  or  during  the  time  of  the  missile 
buildup,  a  total  of  169  merchant  ships, 
including  28  tankers,  flying  the  flags  of 


Hemisphere.  ^^^^ 

On  that  day  I  called  the  subject  to  th 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  to  other  S* 
ficials  because  a  group  of  Italian  seam«i 
had  refused  to  load  or  to  sail  two^^i 
ships  from  Italy  because  they  iSJ 
learned  that  a  part  of  the  cargo  wJ 
destined  for  Cuba.  At  that  time  a  U^ 
Department  of  State  employee  went^ 
the  port  involved  and  suggested  that  th^ 
seamen  proceed  to  load  the  ship  thS! 
actually  interfering  in  the  matter 
Finally,  he  was  withdrawn  by  the  State 


20  free  world  countries,  made  a  total  of     Department,  and  the  cargo  was  removftH 
185  trips  to  Cuba.    Ships  flying  the  flags     ^'-'^~  ^'^^  -^'-^  —  *^-*  "■  -=•  ■   ^"*" 


of  Greece,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  and  Norway 
accounted  for  61  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  ships  involved,  or  71  percent 
of  the  total  trips  to  Cuba. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  was  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy,  struggle,  or 
enterprise — whatever  one  wishes  to  call 
it — to  contain  what  is  now  existent  in 
Cuba.  169  ships  flying  the  flags  of  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  countries  which 
presumably  are  joined  with  us  in  this 
effort— at  least,  they  say  so— in  that  2 
months'  period  alone,  made  a  total  of  185 
trips,  accounting  for  71  percent  of  the 
total  nimaber  of  trips  made  to  Cuba. 

No  ship  flying  the  U.S.  flag  called  at 
Cuban  ports  at  any  time  during  that  pe- 
riod or  long  prior  thereto,  except  in  one 
or  two  rare  exceptions  for  the  hauling  of 
medical  supplies  or  the  evacuation  of 
people,  and  also  excepting  ships  going  to 
Guantanamo  Bay.  But  the  number  of 
free  world  ships  in  the  Cuban  trade  prior 
to  the  blockade  of  last  fall  and  the  num- 
ber of  trips  by  such  ships  to  Cuba  during 
that  period  were  almost  double  the  com- 
parable figures  for  ships  of  Soviet  bloc 
nations.  I  have  prepared  a  list  of  all 
the  ships. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
ships  fiying  the  flag  of  Greece  accounted 
for  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
ships;  ships  flying  the  flag  of  the  United 
Kingdom  accounted  for  15  percent;  ships 
fishing  the  flag  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  accounted  for  12  percent;  and 
ships  flying  the  flag  of  Norway  accounted 
for  9  percent. 

I  have  a  list  of  20  free  world  nations 
which  participated  in  sending  ships  to 
Cuba  and  were  presumably  doing  busi- 
ness as  usual  and  taking  part  in  the 
buildup  which  is  now  causing  the  world 
so  much  trouble. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  that 
time,  and  on  September  20,  1962.  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108.  part  15.  page  20324.  I  again 
made  the  point.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had 
sent  this  record  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  copy  was  also  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  records  such  informa- 
tion. However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense did  not  need  the  information,  be- 
cause much  of  it  came  from  that 
Department.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
United  States  place  an  embargo  upon 
shipping  to  Cuba  because,  although  that 
would  not  solve  the  entire  problem,  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  achieving 


from  the  ship,  so  that  it  might  sail 

Prior  to  that  time,  members  of  Amerl 
can  maritime  groups,  including  both 
labor  and  management,  had  strongh 
urged  that  the  Government  place  an  on- 
bargo  at  an  earlier  date  on  Cuban  ship! 
ments  by  American-flag  ships  and  other 
ships  of  the  free  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  an  international  conference  they 
pressed  strenuously  for  a  resolution  that 
seamen  of  the  International  Maritime 
Labor  Conference  refuse  to  load  any  ship 
flying  a  free  world  flag  or  to  unload  any 
ship  from  a  Soviet  bloc  country  which 
was  destined  for  Cuba  and  was  loading 
or  unloading  in  free  world  ports. 

Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  the  head  of  the 
Maritime  Union;  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association;  the  American 
Maritime  Institute;  and  others  associ- 
ated with  management  joined  in  this  re- 
quest.  They  also  criticized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  had  control 
over  bookings  on  foreign-flag  ships  car- 
rying surplus  conmiodity  cargoes,  in  the 
hope  that  such  nations  would  make  their 
regulations  more  stringent. 

On  September  18.  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Dewey 
president  of  the  Paciflc-AmericaD 
Steamship  Association,  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  a  lorig  tele- 
gram, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

September  18,  IMS. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC: 

Resfjectfully  suggeat  an  unprovocetl« 
method  avaUable  to  you  to  discipline  for- 
eign-flag merchant  ships  which  persist  Is 
trading  with  Cuba. 

Suggest  Presidential  Instructions  to  re- 
sponsible Government  agencies  to  resume 
control  over  ocean  transportation  of  Public 
Law  480  and  other  similar  cargoes  which  tit 
lifted  on  foreign-flag  vessels  for  the  purpoK 
of  stopping  bookings  on  any  foreign  veaseli 
which  have  recently  traded  with  Cuba  or 
Red  China.  No  such  authority  or  control 
now  exists.  Responsible  agencies  should  be 
required  to  be  furnished  with  names  of 
vessels  recently  trading  with  Cuba  and  be 
given  authority  to  disapprove  charters  or 
use  of  such  vessels  for  carrying  foreign  ski 
or  stu-plus  cargoes. 

This  would  at  lea«t  bring  to  a  halt  ow 
Government's  aiding  and  abetting  ttaoie 
shipowners  abroad  who  refuse  to  stop  thslr 
profiteering  with  our  declared  enemies. 

We  fully  support  efforts  of  State  Depsrt- 
ment  to  seek  voluntary  prohlbltloiu  by  nego- 
tiation with  NATO  countries.  As  constitu- 
ent  member  of   International   Chamber  of 


Sblppli^g'  we  Join  with  our  east  coast  col- 
leagues In  trying  to  get  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  free  world  shipowners  from  these  nefari- 
ous trades.  Also,  we  are  asking  American 
ship  brokers  to  stop  acting  as  agents  for 
vessels  which  trade  with  countries  such  as 
Cuba  and  Red  China. 

But,  we  are  skeptical  of  early  voluntary 
results  and  the  situation  calls  for  use  now 
of  governmental  authority  already  avaUable. 
Action  your  part  to  stop  American  largesse 
to  these  profiteers  wiU  deter  many  foreign 
owners  from  further  Cuba  and  Red  China 
trade,  since  VS.  surplus  cargoes  too  good  to 
give  up.  It  will  also  serve  notice  to  all  marl- 
tlme  nations  that  the  60-percent  carriage  of 
our  foreign  aid  cargoes  which  foreign -flag 
ressels  now  en>oy  by  statute  is  a  congres- 
slonally  sanctioned  privilege,  not  a  vested  In- 
ternational right.  Also,  this  privilege  has  a 
price  In  terms  of  keeping  the  peace  which  Is 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  American  ship- 
owners are  paying. 

It  Is  paradox  that  Treasury  ruling  T-1  and 
T-2  of  December  1050  should  prohibit  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  from  ever  again  calling  at  U.S. 
ports  If  they  trade  with  Red  China  and  Cuba 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  permits  foreign -flag 
Teasels  to  call  here  under  same  circxim- 
stances.  Would  ask  that  T-l  and  T-2  be 
amended  to  stop  any  vessels  of  a  foreign 
owner  who  allows  any  of  his  ships  to  trade 
with  Cuba  and  Red  China  from  calling  at 
U5.  ports  to  lift  any  cargo — commercial  or 
governmental.  At  the  very  least,  however, 
such  vessels  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
Government-sponsored  grain  or  other  cargo. 
When  you  were  member  of  Senate  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  the  records  in 
the  1055  hearings  on  China  trade  showed 
several  hundred  European-flag  vessels  were 
concurrenUy  enjoying  both  China  trade  and 
the  lucrative  U.S.  aid  cargoes.  No  success  in 
calling  halt  then  but  the  power  to  do  so  is 
now  In  your  hands. 

Am  taking  liberty  of  furnishing  copies  of 
this  communication  to  Secretaries  of  State, 
Defense,  Treasury.  Commerce,  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

Ralph  B.  Dewet, 

President. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.     Mr.   President,  in 
the  telegram  Mr.  Dowey  pointed  out  that 
at  that  time  the  State  Department  had 
begun  to  seek  a  voluntary  arrangement 
with  the  associated  companies,  in  hopes 
that  they  would  join — not  only  those  on 
the  east  coast,  but  also  on  the  gulf  coast 
md  also  those  on  the  west  coast — in  the 
endeavor  to  end  this  trade. 
I  now  read  part  of  the  telegram : 
Also,  we  are  asking  American  ship  brokers 
to  stop  acting   as  agents    for   vessels   which 
trade  with  countries  such  as  Cuba  and  Red 
China. 

Prior  to  the  blockade,  the  State  De- 
partment did  begin  to  take  some  action, 
and  made  some  attempts — the  Secretary 
of  State  himself  did,  I  believe— to  get 
these  free  world  countries  to  stop  that 
trade  and  to  join  in  this  crusade  and 
this  worldwide  embargo  by  the  free  world 
on  shipments  to  Cuba.     I  must  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  obtained  some  re- 
sults.   The  German  Federation  agreed 
that  it   would   take  steps   to   do   that. 
Great  Britain  and  Norway  rather  dragged 
their  heels,   and  used  the  excuse  that 
many  of  the  ships  which  were  going  to 
Cuba  were  under  charter,  and  that  they 
had  no  legal  right  to  call  them  back. 
Also,  the  State  Department  was  ham- 
pered—I   must  say,   in  all  fairness— bv 
maritime    multilateral    and     unilateral 
agreements  with  many  countries  which 


had  to  be  considered  before  a  decision 
could  be  made. 

That  went  on  a  long  time;  but  I  point 
this  out  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to  sug- 
gest that  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  those  operating  American-flag  ships 
not  only  were  alert  to  that  situation,  but 
also  had  strenuously  suggested  and  in- 
sisted— months  and  months  before  the 
blockade — that  the  whole  free  world  do 
something  about  that  matter.  It  also 
had  some  economic  aspects,  because  Am- 
erican-flag ships  were  being  prohibited 
from  stopping  or  discharging  cargo  or 
picking  up  cargo  in  Cuba  and  comiiig  to 
American  ports ,  but  we  found  that  other 
ships  could  do  that. 

I  also  communicated  with  the  State 
Department— and  I  made  a  statement 
about  this  matter  to  the  members  of  my 
committee — in  hopes  that  all  of  us  would 
back  up  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  in 

hopes  that  we  could  achieve  this  goal 

long  before  there  was  any  evidence  of 
an   offensive    armaments    buildup.     Of 
course,  some  of  the  foreign-flag  vessels 
have  been  doing  some  doubledealing  in 
regard  to  this  matter.    At  that  time  I 
said  it  was  bad  enough  to  deny  a  privilege 
to  American-flag  ships,  but  it  was  un- 
thinkable to  allow  these  foreign  ships 
to  serve  the  cause  of  conununistic  Cuba 
and  still  take  business  from  vessels  of 
the  United  States  or  from  vessels  of 
powers   friendly   to   the   Uruted   States. 
At  that  time  we  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  tsike  the  necessary  steps,  if  possi- 
ble, to  do  something  about  that  matter. 
All  of  us  know  that  since  then,  evi- 
dence of  a  buildup  of  offensive  weapons 
in    Cuba   has   been   obtained,   and   that 
buildup  has  been  proven,  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  slap  a  blockade  upon  all  ship- 
ments  into  Cuba.    The   blockade  was 
lifted    after    some    limited    agreements 
were  made;  but  then  nothing  was  done 
about  the  matter — despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  ships  are  still  plying  their 
trade,  and  now  are  engaged  in  the  same 
activities  in  which  they  were  engaged 
early  this  year  and  during  the  summer. 
However.  Mr.  President,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  Cuba's  foreign  trade  with 
the  free  world  and  with  the  Soviet-Sino 
bloc  since  1958  has  been  as  follows: 

In  1958,  the  Soviet-Sino  bloc  supplied 
Cuba  with  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  US$15  million  worth  of 
trade;  in  1959.  $15  million  worth  of 
trade:  in  1960,  $260  milUon  worth 
of  trade:  in  1961,  $930  million  worth  of 
trade:  and  in  1962,  $945  million— almost 
$1  billion— worth  of  trade. 

So  the  Soviet-Sino  bloc,  with  its  flag- 
ships and  with  some  ships  chartered 
from  the  Norwegians  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom — and  perhaps  even 
with  some  which  had  been  built  in  the 
United  States,  increased  its  trade  to 
Cuba  from  approximately  $15  million 
worth  in  1958  to  $945  million  worth  in 
1962:  and  this  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
To  be  fair  about  this  matter,  it  should 
be  point.ed  out  that  there  have  been 
some  results  in  the  free  world,  because 
at  the  same  time  the  following  develop- 
ments occurred : 

In  1958,  the  free  world  shipping,  in- 
cluding our  own.  contributed  to  Cuban 
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foreign  trade  a  total  of  $1,405  million 
worth;  in  1959.  the  amount  dropped  to 
$1,310  million  worth;  in  1960.  it  dropped 
to  $860  million  worth;  in  1961,  it  dropped 
to  $315  million  worth;  and  the  estimate 
for  1962  is  $245  million  worth. 

So  we  see  that  to  that  extent  the  bal- 
ance has  shifted. 

But  the  latest  figures  we  have  show 
that  last  year  the  trade  with  Cuba  from 
the  Soviet-Sino  bloc  amounted  to  $945 
milUon  worth,  and  that  from  the  free 
world  to  Cuba  amounted  to  $245  million 
worth;  and  of  course  that  $245  million 
worth  is  too  much.  Our  purpose  is  to 
dry  it  up  as  much  as  possible. 

So.  Mr.  President,  today— long  over- 
due—the President  is  supposed  to  issue 
probably  the  report  of  it  is  already  on 
the  wires,  a  revival  of  an  administraUve 
order  which  will  further  limit  trade  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  free  world.  I  wish 
to  supplement  that  order  by  submitting 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Dutton,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  me.  The  letter 
was  deUvered  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
in  it  Mr.  Dutton  states : 

ASSISTAKT  SBCKXTABT   OF  StaTI, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1963. 
Deab  Senator  Magnttson:  Attached  is  a 
summary  of  the  shipping  orders  which  were 
to  be  put  into  effect  to  further  Umlt  Cuban 
trade  with  the  free  world.  They  include 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  administrative  order  applies  only 
to  the  ship  rather  than  to  all  vessels  of  the 
same  line. 

2.  The  order  permits  a  vessel  to  'purge 
itaelf"  if  the  line  gives  assurance  that  all 
vessels  under  Its  control  will  stay  out  of  the 
Cuban  trade. 

3.  It  applies  not  only  to  bloc -Cuban  trade 
but  to  all  trade  with  Cuba. 

4.  It  applies  only  to  cargoes  shipped  from 
the  United  Stetes  and  wiU  not  affect  off- 
shore  procurement. 

5.  By  setting  the  beginning  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  of  this  year,  it  avoids  penalizing  ves- 
sels which  were  previously  engaged  In  the 
Cuban  trade  but  which  have  subsequently 
been   removed  from   that  trade. 

6.  It  Is  an  adaption  of  the  fourth  point  of 
the  proposed  shipping  orders  which  were  to 
have  been  issued.  The  balance  of  the  orders 
have  been  delayed  because  of  legal  problems 
caused  by  treaty  commitments  and  obliga- 
tions with  many  nations.  The  other  parts 
of  the  order  are  under  consideration  pres- 
ently and  may  be  issued  in  the  future  If  our 
informal  efforts  with  our  allies  do  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  result,  further  Isolating 
Cuba  " 

Presently,  many  of  the  objectives  are  being 
met  by  voluntary  compliance  on  an  informal 
basis  with  our  allies. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you  on 
this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Krederick  G.  Dutton. 

SUMM.ARY    OF   ADMINISTRATTVE   OKOER    ON 

Shipping  To  Cttba 

The  US.  Government  Is  about  to  put  into 
effect  the  shipping  regulation  intended  to 
reduce,  still  further,  the  amount  of  nonbloc 
shipping  in  the  Cuban  trade.  The  effect  of 
the  regulation  will  be  modifled  because  of 
the  drastic  reduction  in  free  world  shipping 
to  Cuba  since  October  1962.  However,  pro- 
nouncement of  the  regulation  is  expected  to 
discourage  shippers  who  withdrew  their  ves- 
sels under  the  pressure  of  the  October  crisis, 
and  prevent  their  ships  from  reentering  the 
Cuban  trade  now  that  some  of  the  excite- 
ment has  died  down. 
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Th«  United  States  appreciatea  that  many 
free  world  countries  liave  made  efforts  to 
assist  the  United  States  by  discouraging 
shlpa  in  tbe  Cuba  trade,  and  that  ship- 
ping bM  declined  since  October.  Despite 
this  cooperation  by  our  allies,  shipping  to 
Cuba,  unfortunately,  continues.  For  exam- 
ple, since  the  end  of  the  UjS.  quarantine  on 
November  20.  a  total  of  46  free  world  ships 
have  arrived  at  Cuban  ports.  U.S.  official 
cargo  should  not  be  made  available  to  ships 
engaged  in  the  Cuban  trade,  and  thereby 
make  their  trade  more  profitable.  There- 
fore, it  la  necessary  to  issue  the  following 
administrative  regulations. 

The  regulations  apply  to  shipments 
financed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Defense,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  AID,  on  foreign-flag 
ships  engaged  in  the  Cuban  trade.  Such 
cargoes  will  not  be  shipped  from  the  United 
States  on  a  foreign-flag  vessel,  If  such  vessel 
has  called  at  a  Cuban  port  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968.  An  exception  may  be  made  as 
any  such  vessel,  if  the  persons  who  control 
the  vessel,  given  satisfactory  assurances  that 
no  ships  under  their  control  will  be  employed 
in  the  Cuba  trade  in  the  future  so  long  as 
it  remains  the  UB.  policy  to  discourage  such 
trade.  This  order  sho\ild  not  be  regarded 
as  being  in  lieu  of  the  Pour  Point  Shipping 
Actions  announced  earlier  which  are  still 
under  consideration. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  decline 
In  tnn  world  trade  with  Cuba,  which  began 
In  1958  bas  continued  and  accelerated  since 
the  UB.  q\iaranttne.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 
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fined  petroleiun  products  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  machinery  and  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  addres*  myself  briefly 
to  the  last  point.   I  repeat  it: 

The   other  parts  of  the  order  are  under 
consideration   presently   and   may  be  issued 
in  the  future  If  our  Informal  efforts  with  our 
allies    do    not    produce    the!   desired    result 
further  Isolating  Cuba.  j 
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Although  comparable  conflrmed  figures 
are  not  available  for  January  1963,  the  trend 
In  January  was  continuing. 

Free  world  oountrlea  having  vessels  of 
their  flag  under  charter  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  the  Cuba  trade  in  recent  months  have 
generaUy  Included  Norway,  Sweden,  Greece, 
Lebanon,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bloc  shipping  continues  at  approximately 
the  same  rate   as  In   the   first   6   months  of 

l»ei,  or  before  the  missile  buildup. 

Cuba's  foreign  trade  with  the  free  world 
and  the  bloc  since  19M  has  been  as  follows: 

fMilliMis  of  U.S.  dollars) 


1968     1950 

1 

1960 

1961 

1962' 

isioc 

l.-i         l.S 
1,495    1,310 

1 

2fiO 

930 
315 

94,') 
245 

Free  world 

>  Sstlmated. 

The   decline   In   free    world   shipping   to 
Cuba   and   the   Increase   in    bloc   shipping 
has  in  Itself  caused  a  drop  In  free   world 
cargoes  for   Cuban   ports,   since   the   great 
majority  of  bloc  voyages  for  Cuba  leave  from 
bloc  ports   and   carry   bloc  cargoes.     In   the 
slightly    more    than    2    months    since    the 
quarantine  ended  there  have  been  a  number 
of  relUble  reports  from  Cuba  describing  that 
country's  increasing  isolation  from    the  free 
world— inabUlty  to  obtain   spare  parts   for 
Western-origin  machinery,  delays  in  receipt 
of  shipments  ordered  from  the  West,  lack 
of  transport  for  shlpmentf  to  free  world 
countries.     In  some  cases,  bloc  ships  are  re- 
cently reported  to  have  called  at  free  world 
ports  to  pick  up  cargoes  scheduled  for  Cuba, 
but  these  diversions  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  volume  which  would 
be  moved  If  more  free  world  shipping  were 
available. 

During  January  1963,  almost  all  cargoes 
arriving  at  Cuban  porta  have  been  of  bloc 
origin.     This  Includes  all  crude  oil  and  re- 


in other  words,  unless  we  can  convince 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  that  it  should 
join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  Cuban 
problem,  we  shall  have  to  issue  some  ad- 
ditional orders. 

The  President's  order  will  be  strong 
enough.  It  may  now  be  on  the  wireless 
services.  It  will  provide  that  American 
ports  will  be  closed  to  the  vessels  of  any 
coimtry  whose  ships  carry  arms  to  Cuba, 
or  vice  versa. 

That  order  will  go  part  of  the  way. 
But  what  about  other  countries  whose 
ships  do  not  touch  American  ports? 
Many  ships  of  the  free  world  do  not  ply 
in  the  American  trade.  For  example,  a 
ship  could  sail  from  a  Norwegian  or  an 
English  port,  stop  at  Cuba,  and  go  down 
to  Buenos  Aires  or  Rio  de  Janeiro;  or 
it  could  go  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  Far  East.  Many  ships  follow 
that  route.  It  is  a  great  trade  route  of 
the  world.  Such  ships  could  then  pick 
up  cargo  In  the  Far  East  or  from  Red 
China.  Those  ships  cannot  be  covered 
by  a  Presidential  order. 

So  it  is  my  suggestion  that  we  back 
up  the  State  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  know  that 
the  President  and  those  in  the  State  De- 
partment are  very  sincere  about  this 
problem.  Many  other  governments  are 
also.  We  in  the  Senate  should  make  an 
effort  to  gather  together  all  of  those  in 
the  free  world  who  wish  to  engage  in 
the  endeavor  to  do  something  about  the 
problem,  and  back  them  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  today  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution.  As  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  pointed  out,  there  has  been 
some  voluntary  compliance.  But  a  great 
many  countries  are  still  "dragging  their 
heels."  They  want  to  do  business  as 
usual.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see 
how  such  countries  can  countenance  the 
commerce  in  which  they  are  engaged  on 
the  one  hand  and  then  go  to  great  for- 
ums in  the  world  and  exchange  diplo- 
matic notes  telling  us  they  are  whole- 
heartedly behind  us  in  our  attempt  to 
rid  Castro  from  the  W^tern  Hemi- 
sphere. I 

Many  such  countries  have  cooperated. 
But,  Mr.  President,  over  2,500  ships, 
many  of  which  are  American-built  and 
American-owned,  fly  the  Liberian  or 
Panamanian  flag.  Those  ships  are  un- 
der no  control.  Many  of  them  have 
been  stopping  in  Cuba.  I  suppose  many 
have  cargoes  of  aviation  fuel  and  other 
products  that  we  do  not  want  in  Cuba. 

There  is  absolutely  no  control  over 
them.  As  of  this  morning,  the  best  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  South  American 
coimtries  other  than  Panama — and  I 
must  confess  that  they  have  not  much 
control  over  the  ships  themselves  after 
the  ships  get  the  Panamanian  flag— but 
other  South  American  countries  have 
not  been  using  their  ships  contrary  to 


the  order.  However,  they  have  n,^^ 
clamped  down  on  the  operations  of  Jh^ 
that  come  to  their  ports  from  2^ 
parts  of  the  world,  having  prVom^ 
stopped  at  Cuba,  or  having  p[c&^ 
cargo  in  Cuba.  i^iCKed  up 

What  we  can  do  about  such  runa*.. 
ships  flying  foreign  flags  I  do  not  S 
We  have  been  trying  to  do  some^^^" 
about  them  for  years.  The  oSS? 
nothing  but  legalized  tax  eva^nl' 
American  companies  tell  us  that  h? 
ships  are  flying  the  flag  deliberately^ 
that  they  might  pUe  up  profits  S 
Panama.  Though  the  companies  aS 
not  actuaUy  based  in  Panama  they  j^l 
have  a  bank  account  in  that  country  Inn 
can  bring  in  their  profits  during  the  moS 
propitious  year  for  them.  ^ 

Many  companies  follow  that  practicp 
m  order  to  avoid  safety  regulation 
Many  do  it  to  get  cheap  labor  Yet  wt 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  com 
pames  whose  ships  fly  those  fore^ 
flags.  We  are  attempting  to  bring  th^ 
under  control,  so  that  a  responslWe 
government  can  say  to  them.  "You  shan 
not  go  to  Cuba;  if  you  do  so.  you  cannot 
enter  an  American  port  or  a  port  in  anv 
other  part  of  the  free  world." 

We  must  do  a  great  deal  more  about 
that  situation.  I  do  not  know  the  an 
swer.  I  hope  that  compUance  will  come 
voluntarUy.  Then  we  can  accomplish 
the  kind  of  isolation  that  we  Intend  in 
that  particular  field. 

We  get  very  little  help  from  the  De- 
fense Department  on  this  problem 
Every  time  we  try  to  get  some  help  in 
our  effort  to  build  up  the  American  flag 

on  the  high  seas  as  contrasted  with  the 

runaway  operation  of  companies  who  fly 
foreign  flags,  we  are  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment that,  as  a  question  of  defense 
those  ships  are  under  our  effective  con- 
trol. If  something  should  happen,  those 
ships  would  immediately  come  home. 
Most  of  them  are  American-owned 
They  are  owned  by  American  corpora- 
tions. 

For  example,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  effective  control  of  a  tanker  in  the  Red 
Sea,  flying  the  Panamanian  flag  with  a 
Oreek  crew  and  Italian  officers,  if  some- 
thing should  happen.  We  know  that 
the  merchant  marine  is  the  fourth  arm 
of  our  defense.  One  facet  of  a  solution 
that  the  Government  should  be  working 
on  is  the  endeavor  to  get  those  countries 
whose  leaders  profess  they  are  part  of 
the  free  world  to  say  to  owners  of  ships 
flying  their  flags,  "If  you  have  the  pro- 
tection of  our  flag,  whatever  it  may  be. 
you  are  going  to  adhere  to  it  or  we  will 
take  the  flag  away  from  you." 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  order  to 
which  I  have  referred  has  already  been 
issued.  We  should  make  an  effort  to  go 
further  than  that  order,  in  an  effort  to 
carry  out  what  I  think  is  almost  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

There  has  been  some  good  work  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department  in  working 
with  leaders  in  other  countries.  There 
has  been  a  ban  on  air  travel  and  com- 
munications with  Cuba,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  economic  sanctions  voted  a  year 
ago  at  the  Uruguay  Conference  to  halt 
all  trade  with  Cuba.  Then,  of  course, 
there  should  be  a  crackdown  on  ships 
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that  trade  with  Cuba.  We  should  for- 
mulate a  program  of  countermeasures 
a£ftinst  Castro's  campaign  of  terrorism, 
sabotage,  and  subversion  throughout  the 
continent. 

In  an  effort  to  help  out  on  this  broad 
objection  upon  which  we  are  embarked, 
I  introduce  the  following  resolution.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  it  quickly. 
It  will  help  the  President  and  the  State 
Department,  and  will  be  an  expression  of 
opinion  to  the  free  world.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  do  right  now  in 
order  to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done  or  are  dictated  by  the  times.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Cuban  Government  is  maln- 
talnlng  a  continuing  campaign  of  terrorism, 
sabotage,  and  subversion  throughout  Cen- 
tral and  South  America:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween free  world  shipping  to  Cuba  and  the 
transformation  of  that  Island  Into  a  military 
bage  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  realization  among  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  nations  that  the 
presence  of  Soviet  equipment  In  Cuba  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  46  ships  from  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc  have  unloaded  cargoes  in  Cuba 
since  the  termination  of  the  blockade  (No- 
vember 20,  1963)  through  January  1,  1963 — 

That  Is  a  little  more  than  5  weeks — 
and  I  do  not  have  the  latest  figures  for 
January— 

and 

Wbereas  the  American  merchant  marine 
Industry  has  called  upon  maritime  lines 
tliroughout  the  free  world  to  ban  the  carry- 
ing of  Soviet  cargoes  to  Cuba  and  has  xirged 

the  President  to  support  this  embargo:  Now, 

therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  endeavor  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  possible  with  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America  to 

prevent  shipments  of  goods  from  such  coun- 
tries to  Cuba  and  to  extend  the  economic 
sanctions  voted  upon  at  the  Punta  del  Esta 
Conference  to  halt  all  trade  with  Cuba;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  should  stren- 
uously support  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine's efforts  to  obtain  a  free  world  embargo 
on  Soviet  shipments  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  83),  submitted 
by  Mr.  Magnxtson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse  ^  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Wheresa  the  Cuban  Government  Is  main- 
taining a  continuing  campaign  of  terrorism, 
sabotage,  and  subversion  throughout  Cen- 
tral and  South  America;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween free  world  shipping  to  Cuba  and  the 
transformation  of  that  Island  Into  a  military 
base  by  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  there  is  a  realization  among 
Cental  and  South  American  Nations  that 
the  presence  of  Soviet  equipment  In  Cuba 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;   and 

Whereas  46  ships  from  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc  have  unloaded  cargoes  in  Cuba 
since  the  termination  of  the  blockade  (No- 
vember 20,  1963)  through  January  1.  1963; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  merchant  marine 
industry    has    called    upon    maritime    lines 


throughout  the  free  world  to  ban  the  carry- 
ing of  Soviet  cargoes  to  Cuba  and  has  urged 
the  President  to  support  this  embargo:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  endeavor  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  possible  with  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America  to 
prevent  shipments  of  goods  from  such  coun- 
tries to  Cuba  and  to  extend  the  economic 
sanctions  voted  upwn  at  the  Punta  del  Eate 
conference  to  halt  aU  trade  with  Cuba;  be 
it   further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  should  stren- 
uously support  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine's efforts  to  obtain  a  free  world  embargo 
on  Soviet  shipments   to  Cuba. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  is  in  the 
Chamber.  He  agreed  with  us  last  year 
on  this  shipping  problem,  long  before 
the  embargo. 

I  am  sure  the  resolution  will  be  sent 
to  the  Senator's  sulxjommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  say  to  those  in 
the  administration  and  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  all  Its  people  that 
we  will  support  them  on  anything  they 
can  get  done  to  completely  tighten  this 
embargo. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  do  I  find  my- 
self in  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  but  also  I  ex- 
press keen  disappointment  over  the  fact 
that  he  overlooked  me  in  respect  to  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  resolution.     I  should 

be  delighted  to  join  him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  would  have  come  to  him, 
but  I  had  it  ready  for  discussion.  I 
wanted  to  wait  until  the  order  came 
from  the  White  House.  I  have  been 
reading  every  day  that  it  was  on  its  way, 
and  I  took  this  opportunity  to  get  the 
floor  to  speak.  I  assure  the  Senator 
there  is  no  one  I  would  rather  have  as 
a  cosponsor  than  my  friend  from  Ore- 
gon. He  and  I  last  August  had  a  col- 
loquy in  this  regard,  and  perhaps  even 
earlier. 

This  can  he  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
my  comment  about  cosF>onsorship  was 
made  facetiously;  but,  in  all  seriousness. 
I  shall  be  honored  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Washington  as  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  we  can 
pass  this  fast.  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
will  agree,  because  it  will  be  of  great 
help  in  taking  care  of  the  problem. 

There  have  been  45  instances  of  this 
action  in  the  period  of  December.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  there  are  now. 

These  come  from  our  allies,  not  from 
bloc  countries.  These  are  allies:  people 
who  stand  up  and  say,  "We  are  110  per- 
cent with  you  on   this  Cuban  matter." 

It  seems  to  me  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.  It  can  be  done.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  do  or  has  done, 
perhaps,  by  this  hour  today:  which  is 
to  say,  "If  you  stop  in  Cuba,  either  com- 


ing or  going,  you  cannot  pick  up  cargoes 
in  our  ports." 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  completely  agree. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  may  not  be 
the  whole  answer  to  the  problem,  but  it 
surely  represents  one  step  which  will  do 
a  great  deal  to  achieve  our  objective,  or 
what  we  hope  will  be  our  grand  objective 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Washington,  and  I 
agree  with  his  resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATOR  TO 
SIGN  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  sign  the  cloture  motion 
which  was  placed  at  the  desk  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1 
on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSAL  TO  EXPUNGE  REMARKS 
BY  SENATOR  WILLIAMS  OF  DELA- 
WARE ON  FEBRUARY  5.  1963.  FROM 

PERMANENT  CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams] — and  I  use  the  phrase  "good 
friend"  advisedly  and  sincerely — for  I 
rise  to  discuss  a  delicate  matter.  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

that  at  no  time  during  the  discussion, 
nor  at  any  time  after  the  discussion, 
will  there  be  any  diminution  of  my  very 
sincere  affection  and  friendship  for  him. 

But  I  rise  to  take  exception  to  a  speech 

made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  It 
contained,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  seri- 
ous imputation  against  the  character  and 
reputation  of  a  colleague  on  the  House 
side  that  in  my  judgment  the  speech 
should  not  stand,  at  least  without  a 
protest.  It  should  not.  in  my  judgment, 
stand  as  a  precedent. 

Therefore.  l)efore  finishing  my  re- 
marks, I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
Senate  rule  XIX,  and  I  shall  offer  a  reso- 
lution to  expunge  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  on  yesterday  from 
the  permanent  record  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  have  spoken  previously  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  He  is  aware 
that  I  am  going  to  express  these  views. 

Many  people  may  not  know  that  in 
this  body  there  are  many  friendships. 
I  know  of  no  friendship  between  two 
men  in  this  body  which  is  based  on 
deeper  roots  of  mutual  resj)ect — and  I 
speak  for  myself,  but  I  take  the  liberty 
of  speaking  for  the  Senator  from  I>ela- 
ware  also — than  the  friendship  which 
exists  between  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WiLLiAMSl  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  It  is  a  friend- 
ship that  has  existed  from  the  time  we 
first  came  Into  the  Setutte,  up  until  to- 
day, and  it  is  going  to  continue  to  exist 
so  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  concerned. 
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The  SenatOT  from  Delaware  and  I  have 
differed  many  times  on  issues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Wa  often  have  good-natured  con- 
versations ajboat  our  differences.  We 
have  a  tUfference  on  this  matter,  and 
unf  ortODfttdy  the  difference  goes  to  what 
some  may  say  is  a  matter  of  delicacy  in 
the  Secutte,  but  our  differences  are 
sincere. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made 
clear  to  me  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
expimge  his  speech  from  the  Record,  and 
I  respect  his  attitude. 

There  is  no  question  about  this  man's 
courage,  sincerity,  and  high  principles. 
In  fact.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  contribu- 
tions the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  over  the  years  by  frequently  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
country  yarioua  evidences  of  malfeasance 
and  corruptton  and  wrongdoing  in  the 
administration  of  government  is  his  own 
montmient — and  it  is  a  great  monument; 
it  is  a  monimient  to  this  man's  record 
and  reputation  that  is  going  to  live  long 
after  he  ceases  to  be  alive  on  this  planet 

I  can  say  nothing  more,  Mr.  President, 
it  seema  to  me.  to  show  my  high  regard 
and  deep  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

On  this  matter  I  find  myself  in  un- 
alterable disagreement  with  the  poUcy 
that  I  think  is  inherent  in  the  precedent, 
if  it  remains  the  precedent,  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  established 
yesterday  In  his  speech.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, no  one  can  read  it  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  speech 
which  in  part  at  least  does  reflect  upon 
the  character  and  reputation  of  a  col- 
league over  on  the  House  side. 

I  am  not  going  to  spealc  at  any  great 
length,  but  I  am  going  to  start  my  dis- 
cussion by  calling  attention  to  rule  XIX 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  foimd  on  page  20  of 
the  Senate  Ifanual  I  will  read  section 
2  of  it,  which  is  relevant  and  pertinent 
to  my  remarks: 

No  aenator  In  debate  shall,  directly  or 
indiraetly,  by  any  form  of  words  impute  to 
anotbar  Ssnator  or  to  other  Senaton  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
a  Senator. 

Section  3  reads: 

No  Senator  In  debate  shall  refer  offensively 
to  any  Stat*  at  the  Union. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that,  if  the  speech  on  yesterday  by  my 
good  friend  from  Delaware  had  been 
made  about  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
point  of  order  could  have  been  sustained 
against  the  speech  he  made  yesterday. 
I  would  have  tried  it  had  I  been  here, 
in  order  to  get  a  ruling  from  the  Chair, 
through  the  Parliamentarian;  but  I  was 
not  here  and  therefore  no  point  of  order 
can  be  raised  at  the  present  time.  The 
only  way  the  point  of  view  I  express 
could  be  effectuated  into  action  would  be 
through  a  resolution  of  expunction, 
which  I  propose  to  make  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement  here  this  after- 
noon. 

If  Senators  are  thus  protected  by  a 
"*te  of  order  In  the  Senate,  imder  rule 
XlX.  I  thtok  it  is  only  fair  and  proper 
and  within  the  spirit  of  comity  that  the 


same  protection  should  be  guaranteed  to 
Members  of  the  House.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  black  or  white.  I  fully  real- 
ize there  Is  a  public  interest  involved,  but 
there  are  procedures,  Mr.  President- 
parliamentary  procedures — to  be  taken 
in  case  it  is  decided  that  the  course  of 
conduct  of  a  Member  of  Congress  is  so 
improper  that  the  public  interest  calls 
for  action  in  i-espect  to  that  conduct. 

Speaking  hypothetically,  let  us  take 
the  Senate.  If  the  course  of  conduct  of 
a  Senator  becomes  such  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Member  of  this  body,  or 
several  Members  of  this  body,  it  is  un- 
becoming a  Senator,  the  parliamentary 
procedure  to  follow  is  the  submission  of 
a  resolution  of  censure.  But  it  is  hoary 
with  tradition  that  each  body  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  the  judge  of  its  own  Members 
and  their  conduct,  and  it  is  traditional 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  do  not  utter 
statements  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  impugn  the  motives,  char- 
acters, or  reputations  of  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

It  is  historic  that,  when  it  has  hap- 
pened in  debate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  such  statements  had  been 
made.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  then,  acting  through  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  usually 
sought  to  get  the  Senator  who  made  the 
speech  voluntarily  to  expunge  the  speech 
from  the  Rkcord. 

I  have  been  advised  today,  as  I  have 
made  some  brief  research,  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  not  reflecting  upon  Members  of 
the  other  body  is  a  historic  one.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  debate,  what  has  been  said  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  other  body  in  re- 
spect to  Members  of  the  two  Houses  has 
resulted  in  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  taking  the 
matter  up  with  the  other  body  and  hav- 
ing the  comments  expunged  from  the 
Record. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  probably  the  rules  would  cover  the 
question.  But  I  found  the  following 
When  I  went  into  a  study  of  Senate  pro- 
cedure, as  found  on  page  264  of  the 
manual  entitled  "Senate  Procedure," 
which  book  was  written  by  our  two  very 
able  Parliamentarians,  Charles  Watklns 
and  his  Assistant  Parliamentarian,  Mr 
Riddick:  | 

There  Is  no  standing  rule  ol  the  Senate 
relating  to  comments  upon  proceedings  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives,  although  such 
a  provision  la  contained  In  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual. 

Jefferson's  Manual  not  having  been 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
a  Senator  has  the  right  to  refer  to  proceed- 
ings In  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
vided It  is  done  In  i>arllamentary  language. 

The  rule  In  Jefferson's  Manual  is  not  ac- 
tually regarded  by  the  Senate  as  a  question 
of  order,  but  rather  as  a  question  of  pro- 
priety or  impropriety,  and  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer on  one  occasion  expressed  a  reluctance  to 
call  a  Senator  to  order  for  that  alone  where 
there  was  no  breach  of  a  positive  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (in  1913)  expressed 
the  opinion  that  as  a  self-governing  body  It 
was  for  the  Senate  to  determine  how  far 
Senators  might  go  In  commenting  upon  lan- 
guage used  m  the  other  body. 
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Under  the  precedents,  however  it  ha.  v 
held  not  in  order  in  debate  for  a  SenTb^ 
make  reference  to  action  by  the  Rmul  * 
Representatives  to  read  an  extract  tran^*? 
proceedings  of  the  House  relating  to  tmJr 
under  discussion,  to  read  from  a speechi*! 
by  a  Member  of  the  House  durlng^t  ^!** 

tlcular  Congress  on  the  pending  subjeet     " 
to  make  reference  to  the  proceedlngj^V^ 
House  on  the  matter  under  consideration  r 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  acUon  or  tv 
Senate.  "* 

It  is  out  of  order,  as  Interfering  with  o, 
Independence  of  the  two  Houses,  to  sUm^ 
to  what  has  been  done  In  the  other  Bote 
as  a  means  of  hifluenclng  the  Judgment^ 
the  one  in  which  a  question  is  pendiOR 

It  has  been  held  that  "it  was  not  coine 
tent  for  a  Senator  to  make  reference"  toth^ 
House  of  Representatives,  or  to  criticise  th«! 
body.  ^* 

References  In  debate  to  the  proceedlnn  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  ou t  S 
order,  and  a  Senator  called  to  order  for  » 
violation  can  only  proceed  in  order  rm 
motion.  ™ 

It  has  been  held  out  of  order  in  debate  fw 
a  Senator  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  to  th« 
House,  to  read  from  the  House  proceediM, 
as  published  In  the  Recokd,  as  ruled  in  iwa 
or  to  refer  to  proceedings  relatlnR  to  actJon' 
on  a  bill.  "  '^ 

It  is  also  a  violation  of  the  privilege  to 
refer  to  the  individual  character  or  to  the 
acts  or  conduct  of  Members  of  that  body 

It  has  been  held  out  of  order  for  a  Setn- 
ator  to  make  references  to  Memt>ers  of  the 
House,  to  refer  to  a  Member  of  the  Home  bi 
name,  to  criticize  the  action  of  the  Speaker 
or  to  refer  in  debate  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  In  opprobrious  terms  or  to  Impute  to 
him  vuiworthy  motives. 

The  reading  of  a  telegram  being  inter- 
rupted  by  a  point  of  order  that  it  reflected 
upon  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repwaeati. 
tivea,  the  objectionable  language  by  ttnaai. 
mous  consent  was  stricken  from  the  Rnxaa 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution  authorizing  an  Inquiry  into  the 
faUure  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutives  to  toke  prompt  acUon  on  • 
Senate  Joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  Vice  President  held  that  it  was  in  tfae 
discretion  of  Senators  as  to  what  they  ml^t 
or  might  not  say  about  proceedings  In  the 
House,  provided  they  do  not  speak  dlan- 
spectfully. 

The  Hoiise  of  RepresenUtlves,  In  a  meMige 
to  the  Senate,  characterized  certain  langtiace 
by  a  Senator  In  debate  as  being  Improper 
unparliamentary,  and  a  reflection  on  the 
character  of  one  of  its  Members;  the  Senate, 
subsequently,  upon  the  request  of  that  Sea- 
ator.  ordered  the  language  expunged  f»m 
the  permanent  Rccxmo. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Senate  never  took 
any  action  on  such  a  House-passed  reaohi- 
tlon — the  resolution  alleged  that  certain 
language  used  by  a  Senator  concerning  t 
Member  of  the  House  was  a  reflection  on 
him,  and  requested  that  the  Senate  take 
appropriate  action  In  connection  therewith. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  declaring  that 
certain  language  used  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  in  debate  concerning  a  Senate^'  wu 
unwarranted,  unjust,  and  untrue,  thus  OOB- 
sUtutlng  a  breach  of  privilege,  was  returaad 
by  the  House  on  the  ground  that  the  resolu- 
tion itself  was  a  breach  of  prlvUege;  the 
House,  however,  subsequently  expunged  from 
the  permanent  Rscoao  the  remarks  to  whicb 
the  Senate  took  exception. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  findings  of 
our  Parliamentarians  as  to  the  prece- 
dents and  the  history  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  basis  of  those  precedents  I  believe 
that  the  speech  of  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware yesterday  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  pohit  of  order,  and  had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  raised  a  point  of  order 
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gt  least  for  a  determination  of  the  issue. 
It  iB  too  late  now,  because  the  speech  is 
in  the  Record,  and  the  only  way  that  it 
cac  be  taken  out  of  the  Rkcord  now,  as 
the  Parliamentarians  advise  me,  is  to 
have  the  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  for 
(be  expungement  from  the  Record  of 
that  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  many 
parliamentary  bodies  in  the  world,  and 
there  are  many  differences  between  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
liamentary bodies  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  greatest  differences  and  one 
of  the  most  important  differences,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  in  my  judgment 
this  system  of  legislative  representation 
works,  is  that  historically  debate  in  the 
House  and  debate  in  the  Senate  never 
takes  the  form  of  reflecting  upon  the 
character  and  the  reputation  of  Mem- 
bers of  either  body. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  not  even 
Senators  or  Members  of  the  House  should 
be  above  criticism  in  debate  in  Con- 
gress. There  is  some  merit  to  that  argu- 
ment. 

Yet  we  must  look  at  values  and  com- 
pare values.  If  we  start  the  practice  we 
will,  in  my  judgment,  get  into  a  situation 
of  personal,  nasty  debate  that  one  can 
hear  in  many  parliamentary  bodies 
around  the  world,  which  in  my  Judgment 
destroys  the  effectiveness  of  such  parlia- 
mentaiy  bodies. 

There  is  nothing  that  prevents  a  Sena- 
tor or  Member  of  the  House,  outside  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  if  he  believes  a  situa- 
tion regarding  the  conduct  or  activity  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  la  such  that  it 
should  be  called  to  pubUc  attention,  to 
discuss  It  out  of  the  precincts  of  Con- 
gress. 

What  concerns  me  is.  What  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  start  a  practice  in  Congress 
whereby  a  Senator  can  rise  on  the  floor 
and  express  his  disrespects  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  a  Member  of  the 
House  can  rise  and  express  his  disrespect 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate?  What  is 
that  going  to  do  to  legislative  efficiency? 
What  Is  that  going  to  do  to  orderly  de- 
bate? What  is  that  going  to  do  to  keep- 
ing effective  the  legislative  process  in 
this  great  parliamentary  body,  the  great- 
est in  the  world? 

I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  permit  such 
a  precedent  to  Uve  on.  I  respectfully  say 
that  it  Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  historic 
debate  pncUce  in  Congress.  That  is  all 
I  am  going  to  say.  I  have  made  my  point 
Each  Senator  will  have  to  Judge  for  him- 
self. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  as  I  close,  a  resolu- 
tion—Senate Resolution  85 — for  appro- 
priate reference,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Betolved,  That  the  matter  appearing  in  the 
liaUy  Issue  of  the  Comokkssiomal  Racoan  of 
February  6  (legislative  day.  January  16), 
U>«3.  beginning  on  page  1673,  at  the  top  of 
the  second  column,  tmder  the  caption  "The 
Administration  Has  Been  Shoveling  Out  the 
Taxpayers'  Money  to  Congressman  Aoam 
PowTLL."  and  extending  down  to  and  Includ- 
ing so  much  of  the  aeoond  column  on  page 
1675  as  precedes  th«  matter  entlUed  "The 
Hew  York  City  Newspaper  Strike,"  be,  and  it 
U  hereby,  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the 
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I  also  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
reference,   a    resolution   proposing    an 


amendment  to  rule  XIX,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Retolveil,  itiat  rule  t^ttt  be  amended  to  add 
a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"8.  No  Senator  In  debate  shall  by  any  form 
of  words  impute  to  any  MemJjer  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  any  conduct  or  motive  un- 
worthy or  unbecoming  a  Representative." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr  in  the  chair).  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  84)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  closing,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Delaware  that  my  dif- 
ference with  him  is  certainly  not  a  per- 
sonal difference;  it  is  a  professional  dif- 
ference. I  am  sure  he  will  admit  that  I 
am  Just  as  sincere  in  my  conviction  on 
my  side  of  the  issue,  as  he  will  now  dis- 
cover, as  he  is  sincere  on  his  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  I  certainly  appreciate  his  sin- 
cerity. I  know  of  no  better  way  to  dis- 
play and  illustrate  this  great  fellowship 
than  to  ask  that  instead  of  having  his 
resolution  referred  to  a  committee  where 
it  will  die,  we  get  immediate  action  on 
it;  and  I  will  Join  the  Senator  m  a  re- 
quest for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  In  that  way  we  can  have 
a  record  vote  on  it  immediately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
only  other  Senator  on  the  floor,  and  I 
therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold my  suggestion  momentarily.  But 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Oregon  that 
I  will  Join  him  in  such  a  request  because 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate itself  decide  this  Issue  rather  than 
to  send  it  to  committee  and  allow  it  to 
die  with  nothing  but  the  effect  of  a 
speech  on  it.  I  would  like  to  settle  the 
issue,  whether  it  be  done  today  or  to- 
morrow. In  other  words,  let  us  call  the 
roll  on  this  issue.  I  would  be  glad  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Oregon  tomorrow 
in  getting  a  vote.  In  that  way  we  can 
settle  it  in  short  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  has  said  bears  out  everything  I 
have  said  about  his  fairness.  I  would  be 
glad  to  Join  the  Senator  in  the  kind  of 
request  he  has  made.  However,  he  and 
I  know  that  we  have  a  leadership  prob- 
lem that  we  must  get  through  first.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  matter 
submitted  promptly  to  the  Senate  with- 
out its  going  to  committee.  A  coomiit- 
tee  would  not  have  to  study  the  matter 
very  long.  I  made  the  offer  to  send  it  to 
committee  because  I  believe  that  Is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  very  much  for  his  offer, 
and  I  agree  to  make  the  resolution  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  just  as 
soon  as  the  leadership  will  oblige  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  do  that.  If  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  strike  my  remarks  of  yes- 
terday from  the  Rkcoko  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  I  made  my  remarks 
yesterday,  as  I  explained  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon,  on  certain  expendi- 
tures  of    Government    funds   which   I 


thought  needed  to  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
Before  making  the  statement  I  checked 
carefully  as  to  whether  my  remarks 
would  violate  any  rule  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  was  advised  that  they  would  not.  If 
the  Senate  wishes  to  pass  on  tht.<  ques- 
tion the  Senate  can  do  so.  I  am  not 
retracting  my  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  point  which 
apparently  has  escaped  the  Senator's 
attention  tliat  I  did  not  yesterday  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  any  action  of  any 
Member  of  the  House  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  rules  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred  have  reference  to 
the  rules  and  proceedings  of  the  House. 
I  did  not  discuss  the  rules  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  House.  I  did  not  discuss 
this  person's  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     I  never  said  one  word 

yesterday,  nor  will  I  today,  about  this 
person  having  relatives  on  the  pubhc 
payroll  who  are  not  working.  I  am  not 
calling  attention  to  it  today. 

I  will  not  mention  the  fact  that  his 
wife  is  on  his  payroll,  nor  will  I  raise 
any  question  as  to  whether  she  does  any 
work.  Neither  will  I  say  that  he  is  not 
fulfilling  liis  duties  and  is  guilty  of  a 
great  deal  of  absenteeism.  I  will  not 
call  attention  to  that  fact  I  did  not 
say  It  yesterday. 

What  I  did  call  attention  to  yesterday 
is  what  I  will  repeat  today,  and  I  will 
stand  by  it,  although  out  of  my  great 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I 
will  not  today  refer  to  this  individual  by 
name  but  instead  will  refer  to  htm  as  the 
very  close  personal  friend  of  my  good 
friend  from  Oregcm.  I  will  refer  to  him 
in  that  manner.  Also,  rather  than  refer 
to  him  by  name  I  will  refer  to  him  as 
someone  who  is  very  close  to  this  admin- 
istration. Yes,  I  will  say  that  my  re- 
marks refer  to  the  administration's  ex- 
penditure and  its  allocation  of  money  to 
this  very  good  friend  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregm.  I  was  criticizing  the  adminis- 
tration. Perhaps  I  could  refer  to  him  as 
the  administration's  sacred  cow,  but  that 
perhaps  would  not  be  proper,  lilaybe  I 
should  refer  to  him  as  a  sacred  bull  of 
this  administration.  I  do  not  care  how 
he  is  referred  to.  but  I  do  know  I  am 
critical  of  these  transactlona.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  criticize  these  transactions. 

This  is  what  I  was  critidainc  yester- 
day: The  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  al- 
located to  this  very  good  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  this  pet  of  the 
administration,  a  $250,000  grant  from  a 
program  which  had  been  api>roFed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Reiwesent- 
atives  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency. 
I  helped  appropriate  the  nKmey.  and  1 
reserve  the  right  to  examine  its  expendi- 
tures. This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
House  proceedings.  This  program  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  the  Senate.  We  voted  to  appro- 
priate two  and  a  half  million  d<dlarB  for 
a  study  of  the  juvenile  deUnqaency 
problem,  and  later  I  found  that  $250,000 
of  that  amount  was  set  aside  m  a  grant 
to  this  very  good  friend  of  the  Senator 
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from  Oreffon,  this  sacred  bull  of  the  ad- 
ministration, for  a  study  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency problems  In  the  city  of  New 
York. 

I  did  not  think  that  was  proper.  As 
one  who  voted  on  that  program,  I  felt. 
I  repeat,  that  I  had  a  right  to  criticize 
that  expenditure,  and  to  criticize  it  when 
there  was  an  attempt  to  justify  it  by 
the  administration  on  the  ground  that 
the  administration  was  setting  up  a 
Peace  Corps  in  Harlem.  I  criticized  that 
because  as  yet,  at  least,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  not  approved  such 
a  domestic  Peace  Corps.  I  thought  that 
before  the  money  was  allocated  and 
spent  I  should  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  I  am  asked  to  levy  taxes 
to  pay  for  this  $250,000  grant.  The  tax- 
payers will  be  asked  to  pay  for  it.  By 
what  line  of  reasoning  can  anyone  argue 
that  we  have  no  right  to  discuss  it? 
Why  Is  there  any  objection  to  mention- 
ing the  gentleman's  name?    The  fact 

that  he  is  a  good  friend  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  does  not  change  my  point 
in  any  way.  I  thought  it  was  right  for 
me  to  point  out  wherein  I  thought  the 
expenditure  was  a  waste  of  money. 

All  the  letters  which  I  placed  in  the 
Rkcohd  mentioned  the  name.  The  first 
letter  referred,  not  to  a  loan,  but  to  a 
Federal  grant  of  $250,000  which  was 
made  to  Associated  Community  Teams, 
Inc.  That  agency  does  not  emphasize 
whether  it  is  headed  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  is  not. 
But  the  fact  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  its  president — 
perhaps  I  am  going  too  close  when  I  say 
that — the  fact  that  this  good  friend  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  its  presi- 
dent does  not  alter  the  circumstances 
at  aU. 

The  fact  is  that  the  organization  was 
formed  8  days  before  the  grant  was 
made.  It  was  discussed  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  as  recently  as  this  week. 
I  was  advised  unofBcially  on  Monday — 
and  it  was  imofflcially — that  they  have 
never  approved  the  legal  status  of  this 
organization.  Yet  it  has  had  $250,000 
for  about  8  months,  and  the  money  has 
been  spent,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LiATJsCHi]  so  ably  pointed  out  this 
morning.  Still,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  not  yet  decided  whether  it  is 
a  legally  tax-exempt  agency. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  discussed.  I  am  willing  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  entire  Senate  the  or- 
ganization of  this  agency.  I  have  placed 
in  the  Rkcord  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
dated  February  1.  1963.  I  do  not  think 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  intended  to  Insult  anyone  when 
he  referred  in  the  letter  to  a  certain  Rep- 
resentative. I  shall  not  mention  his 
name  now  out  of  deference  to  his  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon — and 
he  is  a  very  good  friend  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  If  a  Member  of  Congress  does 
not  want  his  name  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  a  program  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Government  let  him 
stay  out  of  it. 

Even  though  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion Is  associated  with  the  project  I  do 


not  want  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
whom  I  respect,  to  feel  that  my  remarks 
are  intended  as  an  insult  to  his  friend. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  must  know 
something  about  the  svAject  I  discussed 
yesterday.  I  merely  discussed  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  got  $250,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  I  simply  stated  that 
he  had  arranged  loans  through  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  I  did 
not  arrange  to  negotiate  those  loans  of 
which  I  am  critical.  I  did  say  that  the 
Agency  seemed  to  be  rather  liberal  in 
providing  the  taxpayers'  money,  which 
I  as  a  taxpayer  will  have  to  help  pay. 
For  example,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  loans — and  I  hope  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  statement  appear- 
ing in  the  Record — were  obtained  by  a 
certain  man.  I  shall  not  mention  his 
name,  but  he  is  a  very  good  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  That  man  bor- 
rowed $4,938,000;  that  is,  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  do  so;  on  mortgage  guarantee 
to  purchase  a  hotel  in  the  Bronx.  N.Y.. 
Project  No.  012-5502-NP.  It  was  a  loan 
at  a  below -minimum  interest  rate.  3''8 
percent.  It  was  supposed  to  cover  100 
percent  of  the  construction  cost  of  the 
property.  Eligibility  as  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization was  approved  September  3, 
1962. 

By  what  line  of  reasoning  is  this  loan 
above  criticism  just  because  it  involves  a 
Member  of  Congress? 

Referring  to  this  transaction  was  in 
no  way  a  reflection  on  this  man  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  a  violation  of  any 
rule.  But  the  traxisaction  is  subject  to 
question.  The  name  appears  in  the 
letter.  Every  letter  the  Agency  wrote 
about  the  loans  on  the  projects  refers  to 
him  as  a  Representative.  It  gives  him 
all  the  titles.  I  never  thought  there  was 
any  reflection  upon  any  man  to  refer  to 
him  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  If  he 
has  negotiated  a  loan  which  is  overly 
liberal  and  one  that  is  a  reflection  upon 
him,  that  is  his  fault  and  the  Agency's 
fault,  not  mine.  I  did  not  negotiate  the 
loan  for  him;  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
on  that. 

In  addition,  a  second  loan  was  nego- 
tiated, this  one  on  the  Hotel  2400.  in 
Washington,  Project  No.  000-38003-NP, 
407  units.  8  stories.  The  acquisition 
cost  of  the  property  is  given  as  $2,250,000. 
The  requested  amount  of  the  mortgage 
is  $4,850,000.  The  interest  rate  is  given 
as  5*4  percent  plus  one-half  percent 
mortgage  insurance  premium.  The  ap- 
plication was  found  feasible  for  a  mort- 
gage at  $4,500,000.  I  am  reading  from 
a  letter  from  the  Agency  signed  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  read 
the  letter.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
be  a  violation  of  anybody's  conscience  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  loan, 
the  application  for  which  Mr.  Weaver 
said  was  fotind  feasible  at  $4,500,000. 
represents  exactly  double  the  purchase 
price  of  the  property.  When  a  Govern- 
ment loan  is  made  or  a  mortgage  is 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government  at 
exactly  double  the  cost  of  the  piece  of 
property.  I  will  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate  and  criticize  it  on  any  day  of  tk. 
week.  I  care  not  whose  frleaj  k 
involved.  ^   " 

It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  mon«, 
was  to  be  used,  or  was  intended  to^ 
used,  for  the  renovation  of  projects  a? 
any  rate,  it  is  a  highly  questionabt 
project.  ^" 

Over  a  period  of  years— and  I  am  nnt 
boasting  about  it  because  it  is  not  tk! 
pleasantest  task  in  the  world  to  «2i 
attention  to  these  matters — I  have  \^ 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  whatr 
thought  were  some  improper  loans  to 
persons  who  were  not  connected  witt 
Congress.  I  had  occasion  to  call  th» 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  counSv 
to  what  I  thought  was  improper  con 
duct  by  certain  officials  in  the  executive 
branch.  ^ 

I  wish  to  make  one  point  clear  So 
long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
if  I  see  something  which  I  feel  needs  to 
be  criticized  I  will  not  exempt  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  same  criticism  I 
would  direct  against  anyone  outside  of 
Congress  or  anyone  who  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  branch.  None  of  us  u 
above  criticism.  After  all,  if  we  cannot 
criticize  ourselves  occasionally  who  will 
criticize  us?  Shall  we  say  that  we  can 
find  fault  with  the  administration,  we 
can  find  fault  with  those  outside  of  gov- 
ernment, but  we  must  not  open  our 
mouths  to  criticize  anyone  connected 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
U.S.  Senate?  I  was  acting  strictly 
within  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
rules  of  the  House.  If  a  man  tried  to 
get  a  $4,500,000  loan  on  property  which 
cost  $2,250,000,  he  deserves  critician 
If  he  does  not  want  criticism  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  he  not  try  to  borrow 
so  much  money  on  property  which  Is  not 
worth  any  more  than  half  the  amount 
of  the  loan. 

To  make  matters  worse,  I  noticed  that 
this  loan  of  $4,500,000.  which  was  found 
to  be  feasible  on  property  which  it  was 
said  cost  $2,250,000,  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  amount  to  permanent  tax 
abatement.  A  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  last  year — I  placed  it  in  the 
Record  yesterday — had  it  passed  Con- 
gress would  have  provided  permanent 
exemption  from  all  real  estate  taxes.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  I  contributed 
to  see  that  it  did  not  pass,  but  to  that 
extent  I  am  proud  in  having  had  a  part 
in  making  certain  that  it  did  not.  And 
I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  pass 
this  year. 

But  had  that  particular  bill  passed 
it  would  have  guaranteed  in  perpetuity 
that  the  particular  property  being  ac- 
quired in  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
never  be  subject  to  any  more  real  estate 
taxes  so  long  as  it  was  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  foundation — the  founda- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  good  friend  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  whose  name 
he  does  not  want  me  to  mention. 

Another  loan  which  was  approved,  for 
a  hotel  in  Newark.  N.J.,  was  for  $1,400.- 
000.  Again  I  felt  we  had  a  right  to  learn 
something  about  these  attractive  100 
percent  mortgage  guarantees.  As  one 
who  must  help  to  raise  this  money  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  insist 
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that  I  have  a  right  to  discuss  what  is 
being  done  with  it. 

None  of  the  companies  seeking  these 
loans  was  in  the  personal  name  of  this 
very  good  friend  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  but  he  was  the  dominant  figiire 
in  each  instance.  I  cannot  change  that 
point.  All  of  these  loans  were  in  the 
names  of  companies  he  was  establishing. 
It  has  been  said  that  some  of  them  were 
branches  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

At  any  rate,  all  of  these  companies 
were  trying  to  borrow  money  under  pro- 
grams that  had  been  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
gdroinistration,  and  I  felt  it  was  very 
proper  for  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  call  attention  to  what  I  felt  were 
excessive  loans  on  the  property  being 
procured. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Senate  committee 
conducted  an  investigation  because  of 
the  fact  that  under  a  program  admin- 
istered by  the  housing  agencies  they  were 
loaning  in  excess  of  100  percerft  of  the 
value  of  the  property  involved,  and  that 
some  of  the  persons  involved  were  taking 
back  the  excess  loans  as  windfall  profits. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  anything  of 
that  sort  to  be  done  again. 

However,  in  my  remarks  on  yesterday 
I  made  no  statement  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  withdrawn  any  windfall  profits.  I 
did  not  want  to  leave  any  inference  that 
there  has  been  any  such  withdrawal,  but 
it  could  happen  unless  these  loans  were 
more  carefully  checked. 

I  do  not  think  this  agency  should  ever 
be  approving  loans  which  are  100  per- 
cent in  excess  of  the  acquisition  cost  of 
the  property  involved.  Even  if  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  In  the  company  that  was  borrowing 
the  money  I  would  not  think  that  was 
right,  and  I  would  continue  to  denounce 
it 

I  did  not  write  this  next  letter.  This 
one  was  signed  by  an  official  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  put  the  letter 
in  the  Rzcoas  yesterday  because  it  shows 
that  this  gentleman  who  was  borrowing 
this  money  from  the  U.S.  Oovernment. 
had  not  paid  his  taxes.  This  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  regard  to  the  financial 
background  of  the  IndividuaL  Certainly 
that  is  so  where  I  come  from.  If  a  man 
comes  to  me  and  wishes  to  borrow 
money,  I  want  to  know  something  about 
his  background  and  his  eligibility  to  re- 
pay the  requested  loan. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry.  I  was  ad- 
vised that  the  Individual  would  not  fur- 
nish the  financial  statement.  I  do  have 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Mortimer  Caplln,  who 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  good 
friend  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  who 
was  trying  to  borrow  $4  Ms  million  on 
property  which  cost  only  $2%  milllcn, 
this  good  friend  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  who  was  taking  $250,000  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  study  a  juvenile  de- 
linquency program  in  Brooklyn  or  get 
$250,000  of  Oovernment  funds  to  study  a 
domestic  peace  corps — a  program  which 
never  has  been  authorised  by  the  Con- 
gress— has  been — and  I  emphasize  this 
fact — delinquent  In  his  Federal  income 
taxes  for  9  years.  I  thought  that  an 
Important  matter  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  put  it  Into  the 
Record.    All  he  has  to  do  to  correct  this 


situation  is  to  pay  his  taxes,  just  as  I 
or  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pay  our 
taxes.  After  all,  why  should  he  not  pay 
his  taxes?  If  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
delinquent  in  paying  his  taxes  for  9 
years,  why  is  it  not  time  for  him  to  pay 
them?  I  know  that  in  my  State  there 
are  many  people — and  no  doubt  there 
are  many  in  the  State  of  Oregon— who 
are  working  for  $50  or  $100  a  week,  and 
the  Ciovemment  has  no  hesitancy  at  all 
in  attaching  their  salaries  if  they  are  de- 
linquent in  the  payment  of  their  income 
taxes.  Something  should  be  said  about 
this  matter;  it  is  a  disgrace,  and  I  do  not 
apologize  for  having  said  it;  and  I  doubt 
that  Mr.  Caplin  is  ap>ologizing  for  hav- 
ing written  the  letter  calling  attention 
to  his  delinquencies. 

At  any  rate,  I  pointed  out  this  record 
of  top  delinquencies  in  connection  with 
these  Government  loans.  If  the  Senate 
thinks  that  should  be  expunged  from  the 
Record,  this  reference  to  this  good  friend 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  will  not 
mention  his  name;  let  it  do  so.  I  did 
say — and  I  repeat — that  these  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  been  shoveling  out 
money  to  this  good  friend  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  and  I  did  use  the  word 
"shovel" — if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
can  think  of  a  better  word.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  cooperate.  Perhaps  we  should 
use  the  word  "pour." 

However,  I  did  say  that  I  did  not  think 
that  this  good  friend  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  ttiis  protege  of  the  admin- 
istration, was  a  man  of  the  caliber  that 
I,  at  least,  would  select  to  establish  a 
juvenile  delinquency  program  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  or  if 
the  Congress  feels  that  his  caliber  is 
such  that  he  could  best  set  a  good  ex- 
ample for  the  youth  of  our  country  that 
is  their  business,  for  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  make  that  their  p>osition.  But 
I  will  repeat  my  statement  without  any 
retraction  whatever :  Based  on  my  study 
of  this  record.  I  still  do  not  think  he  is 
the  caliber  of  man  that  I  want  to  set 
an  example  for  uxy  children  and  my 
grandchildren. 

That  statement  stands,  and  I  care 
not  what  official  title  he  may  hold. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WTHJJiMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  a 
question.  It  occurs  to  me — as  I  recall — 
that  several  years  ago  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  either 
introduced  a  bUl  or  made  some  speeches 
to  the  effect  that  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  should  disclose  all 
details  in  connection  with  his  income 
tax,  and  should  include  a  schedule  of 
his  ownership  of  property — the  owner- 
ship of  stocks,  bonds,  and  so  forth.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  reintro- 
duced it  this  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  would  not  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  say  that  everything 


the  Senator  fi-om  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMsJ  said  yesterday  and  today  is  quite 
in  line  with  the  results  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  seeking  to 
achieve? 

Mr.  MORSE.   The  answer  is.  not  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     And  why? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  the  objection 
I  was  raising  is  not  to  any  discussion  of 
the  statistics  included  in  the  Senator's 
speech.  The  objection  goes  to  the  lan- 
guage he  used — and  shortly  I  shall  reply 
to  him.  when  I  obtain  the  floor  in  my  ow^n 
right — which  reflects  upon  the  character, 
the  reputation,  and  the  repute  of  the 
person  referred  to. 

My  bill  calls  for  disclosure  of  facts. 
It  leaves  entiiely  to  the  public  the  draw- 
ing of  any  conclusions  from  those  facts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  permit  a  further  observa- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.LiAMs] 
has  been  talking  about  a  tax  delin- 
quency and  I  would  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  be  deeply 
interested  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  resolution  I  offered,  which  applies 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  also  to 
all  Federal  officials.  But  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  unparliamentry  language — to  which 
I  am  objecting— used  in  the  Senator's 
speech. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  of  course  his 
observations  go  to  the  character  of  this 
distinguished,  unnamed  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon — if  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  correctly — in 
that  friend's  capacity  as  a  citizen,  not 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  charges  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  dealing  with  the  busi- 
ness practices,  the  tax  charges,  or  any 
of  the  other  charges,  reflect  upon  the 
character  and  reputation  of  this  slngled- 
out  individual,  in  my  Judgement  they 
involve  improper  debate.  "ITiey  set  a 
very  bad  precedent,  said,  in  my  judge- 
ment, would  do  great  damage  to  this 
parliamentary  body,  if  we  were  to  permit 
debate  of  that  type  to  grow  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House.  That  is  what 
I  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Edmowdsow  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  any 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  resolu- 
tion He  temporarily  on  the  table? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  request  that  the  resolution  lie 
temporarily  on  the  table,  so  that  the 
leadership  can  decide  on  the  procedure 
involved  in  the  offer  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — which  is  perfectly  acceptable 
to  me — that  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment the  resolution  be  made  the  business 
of  the  Senate  without  having  the  resolu- 
tion referred  to  committee. 

In  submitting  the  resolution,  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  it  referred  to  com- 
mittee, because  I  though  that  the  courte- 
ous thing  to  do  in  cormection  with  my 
relationships  with  the  Senator  from 
Delawsu-e.  But  he  said  he  thought  it 
perfectly  proper  to  have  the  resolution 
placed  directb^  before  the  Senate,  rather 
than  referred  to  committee:  and  that 
will  be  perfectly  all  right. 
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But  I  should  like  to  have  my  resolution 
on  rule  No.  19  referred  to  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  immediately  to  con- 
sider the  resolution,  I  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  confer  on  that  point  with 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  agreed 
to  that  course:  and  I  have  pointed  out 
that  we  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
leadership,  inasmuch  as  leadership 
rights  are  involved  in  this  matter,  in 
view  of  the  timetable. 

Of  course,  in  connection  with  this 
matter  I  should  like  to  do  what  I  can  to 
have  the  full  membership  of  the  Senate 
present  to  hear  the  debate.  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  Senator  from  Delaware; 
but  my  interpretation  is  that  he  re- 
guested  that  the  Senate  proceed  with 
this  matter  tomorrow.  I  think  this  de- 
bate and  the  resolution  should  be  read 
by  Senators  first. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  However,  after  the 
vote  is  taken  tomorrow  on  the  cloture 
motion,  a  good  many  Senators  may  leave 
on  speaking  engagements.  But  I  would 
not  want  any  Senator  to  be  absent,  and 
thus  not  be  able  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  heard  the  debate  thus  far; 

and  those  who  have  not  heard  it  have 
only  to  read  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  want  all  Senators  to 
be  present  to  hear  his  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  his  motion  to  expunge. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  tonight.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  jeopardize  any 
Other  piece  of  our  business.  I  think  the 
issue  is  very  clear.  I  think  even  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  conceded — as  I 
have  p>ointed  out — that  my  remarks  do 
not  involve  any  violation  of  any  rule  of 
the  Senate.  My  remarks  were  not  a 
criticism  of  proceedings  in  the  House. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  today. 
I  did  not  criticize  the  proceedings  in  the 
House.  I  did  not  criticize  any  commit- 
tee proceedings.  Nothing  was  said  here 
about  the  fact  that  he  may  have  his  rela- 
tives on  the  Government  payroll.  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  the  fact  that  he  has 
overstafTed  his  committee  or  about  his 
record  of  absenteeism.  I  have  not  gone 
into  such  subjects.  The  Senator  will  not 
find  any  such  references  at  all  to  those 
points  in  yesterday's  Record.  I  said  that 
I  would  not  go  into  those  subjects  today. 
There  are  many  things  I  could  say,  but 
I  said  I  would  not  do  so. 

What  I  said  yesterday — and  I  am  re- 
peating today— is  the  fact  that  he  ne- 
gotiated loans.  Out  of  deference  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  I  will  not  re- 
fer by  name  to  this  very  good  friend  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  That  friend 
had  negotiated  under  three  different 
companies  loans  totaling  approximately 
$11  million  on  three  properties,  the  total 


acquisition  cost  of  which  was  only 
around  SSVz  million.  I  said  I  would  crit- 
icize such  a  transaction  any  day  in  the 
week  as  long  as  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  especially  when  they  are  being 
approved  to  a  man  who  is  delinquent  for 
9  years  in  his  income  taxes.  It  makes  no 
difference  if  it  involves  every  Member 
of  the  House,  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States — I  will  still  criticize  such  a  trans- 
action. I  still  say  that  we  can  raise  ques- 
tions when  loans  are  made. 

Remember,  in  one  instance  the  loan 
which  was  tentatively  approved  was  dou- 
ble the  acquisition  cost.  Yes,  and  that 
transaction  involved  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  have  exempted 
the  property  from  all  real  estate  taxes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  point 
was  worth  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  did  so.  I  asked  for  the 
financial  background  of  the  company 
seeking  these  loans  some  of  which  totaled 
over  100  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost. 
I  was  furnished  with  a  report  which 
showed  that  the  head  of  the  company 
was  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  his 
Federal  income  taxes  for  9  years.  I  put 
that  fact  into  the  Record.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  wants  stricken 
out. 

If  putting  that  information  in  the 
Record  or  if  the  report  is  In  any  way  a 
reflection  on  the  good  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  am  sorry,  but,  I 
can  siiggest  to  him  a  very,  very  simple 
way  to  straighten  it  out.  He  can  just 
send  his  check  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  pay  his  taxes  as  I  and  all  other  tax- 
payers must.  Let  him  pay  his  taxes. 
Then  I  will  expunge  that  part  from  the 
Record.  I  will  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that  any  time,  but  until  he  pays  his 
taxes  the  Record  stands.  I  care  not 
whose  friend  he  is,  nor  do  I  care  what 
position  he  holds. 

The  point  is  that  as  long  £is  he  owes 
the  taxes,  the  statement  of  that  fact 
must  remain  in  the  Ricord,  This  infor- 
mation was  furnished  by  the  Department 
and  is  going  to  remain  in  the  Record  as 
long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
No  one  questions  its  acciu-acy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Cenator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  wish  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  for  the  purpose  of 
Senators  listening  to  my  remarks  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  resolution  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  make  a  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  vote 
on  the  resolution  tonight.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  until  I  make 
my  reply? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  renew  the  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 
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Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware    u 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?" 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  t 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ow* 
would  not  prefer  to  have  the  qSl 
present  in  order  that  more  Senate 
may  hear  his  remarks.  Then  we  couJ 
proceed  to  vote  without  a  repetitimf 
our  statements.  ™ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  can  take  judicial  no. 
tice  that  the  Senate  will  not  vote  on  th 
resolution  today,  with  the  pending  biS* 
ness  presently  before  the  Senate  Thi 
majority  leader  and  the  majority  wlS 
would  have  to  be  called  into  consult* 
tion.  I  hope  that  we  will  vote  on  th* 
question  immediately  after  the  cloture 
vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
we  should  be  able  to  vote  tonight 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  there  is  any  concem 
about  the  maximum  consideration  for 
Senators,  I  doubt  whether  they  are  avail. 
able.  There  would  have  to  be  a  Uy^ 
quorum  at  this  time,  which  would  prob- 
ably  not  make  a  vote  on  the  question 
tonight  feasible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Wh« 
the  Senator  has  said  may  be  true  At 
the  request  of  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon  I  will  agree  to  withhold  my  r^ 
quest  and  get  a  live  quorum  later  i{y 
understanding  is  that  Senators  are  here 
If  we  wait  too  long  Senators  may  be 
gone.  We  can  alert  them  that  there  will 
be  a  vote.  There  will  be  a  live  quormn 
and  then  a  vote.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  t 
quorum  now? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  wffl 
withhold  his  request,  I  should  like  to 
answer  the  Senator  now  and  then  he 
might  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  vote  on  the 
resolution  tonight? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  leadership,  in- 
eluding  the  majority  leaders,  the  nu- 
Jority  whip,  the  minority  leader  and  the 
minority  whip,  decide  that  they  wlah 
to  vote  on  the  resolution  tonight,  it 
wovUd  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  my  good  friend  from  Delaware,  sel- 
dom do  I  find  him  guilty  of  falling  into 
the  trap  of  fallacy  by  false  assiunptioa 
But  throughout  his  comments  in  his 
speech  Just  delivered  he  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  our  colleague  in  the  House  u 
"the  good  friend  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon."  That  is  quite  a  false  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  The  gentleman  about  whom 
he  is  talking  is  an  acquaintance  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  He  is  a  colleajue 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  just  one  moment 
The  gentleman  is  chairman  of  the  Houie 
Labor  Committee.  In  all  of  my  yean 
in  the  Senate  I  have  sat  with  the  gentl^ 
man  not  more  than  six  times,  and  four 
of  those  times  were  when  we  had  the 
conference  on  the  education  bill  last 
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yeas.  I  sat  in  a  conference  with  him 
when  I  was  a  conferee  on  the  TninimiiTw 
wage  bill.  I  believe  there  was  a  sixth 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  very 
artful  in  his  comments,  but  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  are  referring  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  could  not  be  more  wrong  on 
a  fact.  He  is  an  acquaintance  and  a 
colleague  in  the  Congress. 
I  now  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Senator  that  his  remarks 
about  our  own  good  friendship  stand, 
but  to  accommodate  I  shall  be  glad  to 
ask  that  the  Record  show  clearly  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  a  good 
friend  of  the  gentleman  whom  we  are 
discussing. 

Ut.  MORSE.  No.  The  Senator  is  just 
as  fallacious  in  that  comment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  have  to 
bring  out  his  position;  I  am  tryirig  to 
do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  an  old  debating 
trick.  It  is  like  the  question,  "Have  you 
stopped  beating  your  wife?"  I  have 
learned  to  avoid  those  pitfalls.  I  have 
explained  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
my  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman 
concerned.  That  is  the  fact.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  not  be  able  to 
change  the  fact  by  any  of  those  old  fal- 
lacious bromides  that  are  so  common  in 
high  school  debate.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  repeat  that  there  is  no  question 
that  if  the  Senator  had  made  his  speech 
in  the  Senate  about  a  Senator,  he  would 
have  been  in  violation  of  rule  XIX. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  a  point  which  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
overlooked.  When  I  said  I  did  not  think 
the  gentleman  was  the  caliber  of  man 
to  conduct  this  juvenile  delinquency 
program,  my  criticism  was  directed 
against  him  as  the  individual  in  charge 
of  this  program  and  not  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
made  against  this  individual  who  had 
been  selected  by  the  administration  in 
power  to  receive  an  outright  grant  of 
1250,000  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  administer  a  program  that  was 
being  established  for  the  study  of  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  take  the  posi- 
tion that  comity,  propriety,  and  the 
maintenance  of  parliamentary  order 
that  I  think  distinguishes  the  Congress 
from  so  many  other  parliamentary 
bodies,  calls,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
adoption  of  my  resolution.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  go  into  any  detail.  I  only  cite 
that  language  from  my  good  friend  *s 
speech  of  yesterday  in  which  he  said, 
speaking  about  the  individual  concerned, 
"whose  escapades  have  been  on  the  front 
page  of  every  newspaper  for  several 
months,  could  well  be  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  adult  delinquency,  but  most 
certainly  he  is  not  the  caliber  of  a  man 
who  the  American  people  would  want  to 
set  an  example  for  the  youth  of  our 
country." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     On  that 
statement  I  stand  pat. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  That  statement  cer- 
tainly reflects  on  the  character  and  repu- 
tation of  an  individual.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  proper  parliamentary  language  in 
this  body.  I  do  not  think  we  should  let 
it  stand  In  the  permanent  Record. 

I  close  by  also  pointing  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  elected  by 
the  free  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. They  have  sent  him  here  as  their 
Representative.  We  ought  to  follow  the 
well-established  historic  policy  I  referred 
to  in  my  earlier  remarks  and  confine 
ourselves  to  disagreement  with  colleagues 
on  substantive  legislative  issues,  and 
leave  out  of  our  debate  all  personal  ref- 
erences that  reflect  upon  the  character 
and  the  reputation  of  any  man  who,  so 
long  as  he  sits  in  the  Congress,  sits  here 
as  the  elected  representative  of  a  free 
people.  In  my  judgment,  so  long  as  he 
sits  here,  our  debate  should  stay  within 
the  confines  of  the  framework  I  have 
referred  to  in  my  earlier  remarks  as  par- 
liamentary debate. 

This  is  my  honest  opinion,  my  sincere 
conviction,  just  as  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  equally  sincere  on  the  other  side 
of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
care  whether  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Sen- 
ate, when  a  man  spends  public  money 
imder  any  Federal  program  we  certainly 
have  a  right  and  a  responsibility  to  be 
interested  in  how  it  is  administered. 

I  repeat,  we  do  have  a  right  to  question 
whether  we  think  an  individual  is  of  the 
right  caliber  to  handle  this  particular 
program  which  was  financed  by  an  out- 
right grant  of  $250,000  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

And  when  that  same  individual  is  try- 
ing to  borrow  $11  million  on  property, 
the  acquisition  cost  of  which  was  oriiy 
$8!2  million,  and  when  he  is  delinquent 
for  9  years  in  the  payment  of  his  Federal 
income  taxes  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  questions  should  be  raised,  and  I  am 
not  retracting  anything  which  I  said  in 
connection  with  this  case. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  REDUCTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  of  late 
the  newspapers  have  been  carrying  the 
story  that  the  President's  tax  reduction 
program  will  entail  a  loss  of  revenues  of 
$13.6  biUion,  less  $3.4  billion,  in  a  3-year 
period. 

I  have  before  me  some  columns  out 
of  a  Washington  newspaper.  One  is 
titled  'Kennedy's  Plan  To  Cut  Taxes  a 
Net  of  $10.2  BUUon  Over  the  Next  3 
Years." 

Today  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  afforded  the  first 
direct  information,  so  far  as  I  have  l>een 
able  to  see.  about  what  the  tax  program 
entails. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  table  3.  set  forth  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon. 

I  now  wish  to  point  out  what  that  rec- 
ommendation means.  Table  3  of  this 
presentation  shows  that  the  total  tax 
cuts  for  the  3-year  period  will  be  $26,220 
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million:  and  that  if  the  reform  recom- 
mendations are  made  and  the  acceler- 
ated payment  of  corporation  tax  is 
adc^ted  the  total  loss  in  revenues  over 
the  3-year  period,  before  "feedbacks" 
^-iU  be  $16,860  million. 

I  respectfully  point  out  that  the  3-year 
aggregate  will  be  $26,220  million;  and 
that  if  the  reforms  are  made  and  the 
accelerated  payment  of  corporation  tax 
is  approved  the  3-year  loss  will  be  $16  - 
860  miUion.  ' 

It  has  aheady  been  indicated  that 
there  is  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  press  this  year  for  tax 
reforms.  I  submit  that  the  tax  reform 
recommendation  is  now  down  the  drain. 
It  will  not  be  adopted.  It  is  not  being 
pressed. 

On  that  score  there  is  a  direct  incon- 
sistency between  the  positions  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

On  page  7  of  Secretary  Dillon's  pres- 
entation to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  today  there  appears 
this  statement: 

Therefore,  the  structural  reforms  are  In- 
extricably tied  to  the  rate  reforme.  Failure 
to  raise  revenue  through  structural  reform 
will  necessarily  require  an  upward  revision 
of  the  recommended  rate  structxire. 

The  SecreUry  states  that  the  two  are 
inextricably  tied  together;  that  without 
the  passing  of  both,  the  program  recom- 
mended cannot  stand  up. 

Finally,  in  my  judgment  we  have  a 
boatload  of  dynamite  involving  a  loss 
of  revenues  which  may  be  as  great  as 
$26  billion.  The  modern  fiscal  experts 
and  advisers  of  the  President  are  run- 
ning around  this  boatload  of  dynamite 
with  flaming  torches,  not  realizing  that 
they  may  set  it  ablast.  If  they  do,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be 
disaster  running  rampant  throughout 
the  country. 

To  make  certain  that  my  interpreta- 
tion of  these  figures  was  correct.  I  today 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Douglas  Dillon,  propounding  to  him  five 
questions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  letter  may  l)e  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Pebeuart  6.  1963. 
Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary. 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  before  me  your 
printed  statement  made  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  President's  special  mes- 
sage on  tax  deductions  and  reform  on 
Wednesday.  February  6. 

I  direct  your  attention  especlaUy  to  table 
III;  with  respect  to  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  answer  the  following  questions: 

"Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that 
If  the  structural  reforms,  Including  capital 
gains  and  losses  and  the  acceleration  of  cor- 
poration payments  are  not  adopted,  the 
revenue  losses  before  feedback  wiU  be  $3,090 
minion  for  1963;  »9,530  mlUlon  for  1964: 
and  $13,600  million  for  196S,  tn^klng  a  total 
loss  for  the  3-year  period  of  $36,200  mllUon? 

"Is  It  a  fact  that  if  the  Btnictural  reforms, 
including  capital  gains  and  Iooms,  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  Is  adopted,  that 
there  will  be  but  a  recoupment  of  $3,280 
miUion  in  1964.  and  $3,280  in  1965.  making 
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a  total  recoupment  for  the  2  year*  of  $6,560 
mimomr 

"If  the  •tmetund  reforms,  Including  capi- 
tal gain*  and  loues.  reoonunended  by  tbe 
President  are  adopted,  the  revenue  loss  for 
1963  wm  be  $3,000  million:  far  1964,  $6,250 
million,  and  for  1965,  $10,S20  million,  making 
a  total  loss  for  the  3  years  of  $19,660  million? 

"Is  It  a  fact  that  if  the  acceleration  of  cor- 
poration payments  Is  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, thare  wlU  be  no  collection  on  that  Item 
in  1963,  but  that  It  will  produce  $1,300  mil- 
lion in  1964  and  $1,500  million  in  1965? 

"Is  it  a  fact  that  If  both  the  structural 
reforms  including  capital  gains  and  losses 
and  the  acceleration  of  the  corporation  pay- 
ments are  adopted,  the  revenue  losses  for 
1963  wUl  be  $S,090  million;  for  1964.  $4,950 
mUUon;  and  for  1965.  $8,820  million?" 

1  will  appreciate  very  much  if  you  would 
give  me  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  J.  Lausche. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  table 
in  this  regard  printed  in  the  Record. 

•nicre  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1963 

1964 

1965 

Total 
for  3 
years 

Total  before  accelera- 
tion of  corporation 
payments: 
A.  Kate  reduction 
and  revision.. 
7).  Structural  re- 
luriaa  inciud- 
tag  capital 
gams  and  losses. 

-3,090 

-9,530 
+3,280 

-13,600 
+3,280 

-26,220 
+6.500 

Total  If  struc- 
tural reforms 

•re  passed 

Total  Indualng  accel- 
cratloo  of  corpora- 
tion poymonts 

-3,000 
-3,090 

-6,250 
-4,950 

-10,320 

-8,820 

-l«,6fO 
-16. 8«) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to 
summarize:  the  talk  has  been  about  a 
$10.2  biHlon  reduction  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. The  fact  is  that  it  would  be  a  $26 
billKxi  reduction,  and  $10  billion  might 
be  recouped  if  the  reform  legislation  is 
passed.  If  it  were  not  passed,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration 
were  carried  into  effect  with  respect  to 
the  rate  reduction,  the  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  $26  billion,  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary given  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  beginning  on 
page  6  and  ending  on  page  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  addition  to  rate  reform,  the  President 
has  proposed  a  series  of  structural  changes 
designed  to  offset  In  part  the  revenue  losses 
implicit  In  a  truly  meaningful  rate  reduc- 
tion and  to  modify,  correct,  or  remove  certain 
inequaUties,  special  provisions  and  defects 
in  our  tax  system.  A  number  of  the  defects 
are  byproducts  of  our  excessively  high  tax 
rates  and  can  and  sbould  tie  remedied  only 
in  conjunction  with  a  general  reduction  In 
rates  such  as  Is  being  proposed.  A  ntmiber 
of  the  stmctoral  changes  are  designed  to 
rectify  hardships  and  will  result  In  revenue 
losses  totaling  $790  million.  Others  will  in- 
crease rvTMitie,  tbe  net  result  of  all  these 
cbangaa  being  aa  increase  In  revenues  of 
approximately  $8J  bUllon.    These  increased 


revenues  will  offset  a  portion  of  the  $13  6 
biUion  cost  of  tbe  rate  reforms,  reducing 
the  total  revenue  cost  t«  $10.$  billion.  It 
is  oxir  conviction  that  this  represents  the 
maximum  revenue  cost  that  can  safely  be 
accepted.  Therefore,  the  structural  reforms 
are  inextricably  tied  to  the  rate  reforms. 
Failure  to  raise  revenue  through  structural 
refca-m  will  necessarily  require  an  upward 
revision  of  the  recommended  rate  structure. 
Tliis  would  be  unfortunate  since  there  seems 
to  be  a  broad  measure  of  agreement  that 
an  individual  rate  structure  such  as  we  have 
proposed,  grading  up  Ircnxa  15-percent  low — 
14  percent  taking  Into  account  the  split  in 
the  first  bracket — to  a  top  rate  of  65  percent, 
is  what  is  required  to  release  energies  and 
efforts  and  to  avoid  the  area  of  diminishing 
returns  and  excessive  concern  with  the  tax 
consequences  of  business  and  personal 
decisions. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  program  on  budget 
receipts  will  be  further  reduced  by  the  ac- 
celeration over  a  5-year  transition  of  the 
tax  payments  of  large  corporations.  This 
will  increase  receipts  by  Bpproximatcly  $1.5 
billion  annuaUy  beginning  In  fiscal  1964  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  to  $8.8 
bllUon. 

TIMmo    AND    OVERALL    SHAPZ     OF     THE    TAX 
PBOGRAM 

The  amounts  of  tax  reduction  for  the 
calendar  years  1963.  1964,  and  1965.  before 
taking  into  account  the  feedback  effects 
resiilting  from  economic  expansion  induced 
by  the  tax  program,  are  as  follows : 

Reduction  in  tax  liabilities 
[In  millions] 

1963 $3,090 

1964 6.260 

1965 10.830 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSAL  TO  EXPUNGE  REMARKS 
BY  SENATOR  WTLLiAMS  OF  DEL- 
AWARE —  UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  to  the  attach6s  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  that  they  call  their  respective 
Senators  and  ask  them  to  be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  I  should  Uke  to  make 
the  unanimous -consent  request  at  this 
time,  that  one-half  hour  be  allocated  to 
a  discussion  of  the  pending  question.  If 
that  request  is  agreed  to.  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  move,  at  the  end  of  the  half  hour, 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Actually,  there  are 
pending  two  matters  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No; 
there  is  only  one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  has  a  resolution 
for  a  rule  change. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Th.* 
has  been  referred.  ^* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  request  sat. 
isf actory  to  the  Senator  from  Delaw^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Y^iJ 
then  we  are  to  have  a  vote  on  the  i^nd 
ing  question.  ^" 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  reserr 
ing  the  right  to  object,  may  I  inqmrl 
what  is  the  appropriate  committee' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  assume  the  Com 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  but 
it  is  for  the  Parliamentarian  to  decidp 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
we  should  do  is  vote  on  the  pendlnr 
resolution.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  but  the  vote 
would  be  on  whether  or  not  to  refer  it 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  un- 
less a  Senator  made  such  a  motion 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  anticipate  mak- 
ing a  motion  at  the  end  of  the  allocated 
time,  as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Chair  rule  on  whether,  within  the  time 
limitation,  a  substitute  for  the  pendins 
motion  may  be  offered?  ^^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  parUamentarr 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  pending  motion 
is  the  motion  to  expunge,  is  it  not' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. "  And  the  time  llmit$. 
tion  and  the  time  division  would  appear 
on  the  motion  to  expunge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that 
is  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Under  the  unanlmout- 
consent  request,  may  such  a  motion  be 
amended  to  refer  the  pending  motion  to 
committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  depend  on  the  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  stated  that 
that  would  be  my  totention,  at  the  end 
of  30  minutes.  If  the  imanlmous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  included  in  the 
request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Are  we  definite  that 
the  resolution  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
if  the  Senate  so  voted? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  time  is  equally  divided  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes  of  the 
time  under  my  control.  I  certainly  hope 
that  no  motion  will  be  made  to  send  the 
resolution  to  committee.  If  the  motion 
is  made  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  This  question  has  been 
raised.  Let  us  vote  on  It.  Let  us  settle 
it.  I  certainly  would  oppose  a  motion 
to  send  it  to  committee. 


There  has  been  no  violation  of  any 
rule  of  the  Senate.  I  am  amazed  that 
anyone  wUI  defend  this  transaction. 

V^at  I  did  was  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain loans  and  grants  of  money  that  I 
felt  were  improperly  made.  The  fact 
that  they  were  made  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  makes  it  even 
worse.  Under  the  law  as  I  understand  it 
a  Government  agency  cannot  made  a 
direct  loan  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 
There  could  be  a  serious  question  raised 
about  the  propriety  of  making  such  loans 
to  companies  owned  or  controlled  by 
Members  of  Congress.  The  situation 
here  is  that  loans  had  been  approved  in 
the  approximate  amount  of  $11  million. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear.     We  are  entitled  to  have 

order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
Interested  me  in  this  case  was  that  appli- 
cations for  three  loans  totaling  $11  mil- 
lion had  been  made  on  property  which 
was  only  going  to  cost  around  $8.5  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Government,  through  one  of  its  agen- 
cies should  ever  consider  lending  $11 
million  on  something  that  is  going  to 
cost  only  $8.5  miUion. 

I  criticized  it  yesterday,  and  I  will 
criticize  it  again.  Then  when  I  asked 
for  the  financial  background  of  the  com- 
panies involved  I  was  informed  that  the 
top  official  of  the  companies  had  been 
delinquent  in  income  taxes  for  9  years. 
The  mere  fact  that  this  person  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  does  not  exempt  that 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  paying  his  taxes. 

There  has  never  been  any  question 
about  the  operations  of  the  House  or  any 
proceeding  of  the  House.  I  did  question 
the  propriety  of  these  loans,  the  making 
of  loans  to  an  individual  who  Is  delin- 
quent in  the  payment  of  his  income  taxes 
for  more  than  9  years.  I  did  question 
the  propriety  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
through  any  agency,  to  make  an  outright 
grant  of  $250,000  to  an  organization 
which  was  formed  and  controlled  by  a 
tax  delinquent  and  by  one  whose  char- 
acter has  been  questioned  in  many  other 
areas.  No  one  defends  these  transac- 
tions— or  at  least  I  have  heard  of  none. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  in  Congress  if  we 
ever  reach  the  point  where  we  can  criti- 
cize members  of  the  executive  branch, 
criticize  citizens  on  the  outside  who  we 
believe  have  done  something  wrong,  but 
not  dare  to  question  anyone  who  hap- 
pens to  be  elected  to  Congress. 

We  are  not  a  special  class  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

I  repeat,  my  remarks  were  not  made 
against  any  individual  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  my 
remarks  were  made  in  criticism  of  what 
this  individual  and  the  Federal  agencies 
were  doing. 

Let  the  Senate  vote  on  this  question, 
and  I  hope  that  the  resoluUon  wUl  not 
be  referred  to  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
vote  to  refer  the  resolution  to  commit- 
tee. We  have  already  debated  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  Senators  can  read  our 
speeches  in  the  Record  tomorrow.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  beUeve  we  must  be 
exceedingly  careful  not  to  fall  into  the 
pitfall  of  stifling  discussion  of  facts  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  am  pro- 
hibited from  speaking  facts,  even  though 
they  pertain  to  a  fellow  Senator  or  to 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  can  only  say  that  we  are  indulg- 
ing in  the  stifling  of  the  spirit  and  the 
decency  of  Members  of  Congress. 

If  in  my  conduct  I  do  something  that 
is  wrong,  shall  a  fellow  Member  of  the 
Senate  be  denied  the  right  to  speak 
about  those  facts? 

If  that  is  the  rule,  then  I  can  see 
the  ultimate  end  as  the  darkening  of 
truth  and  the  stifling  of  a  revelation  of 
what  has  been. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  did  not 
speak  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  his  oflBcial  capacity.  He 
spoke  about  facts.  If  they  pertain  in 
person  to  a  Member  of  Congress,  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. It  is  the  consequence  of  immuta- 
ble facts. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  the  resolution 
ought  to  be  adopted.  I  do  not  want  the 
word  to  go  back  to  Ohioans  that  I  voted 
for  a  measure,  regardless  of  how  it  was 
attired,  that  contemplated  stopping  a 
Senator  from  speaking  about  facts,  even 
though  they  refer  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  and  when  that  happens,  we  only 
contribute  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
action  that  cannot  be  conducive  to  de- 
cency in  government,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ducive to  the  security  of  our  country.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  resolution  when 
it  finally  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  Senator  has  made  an 
eloquent  plea  that  we  be  free  to  speak 
on  facts.  I  simply  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  if  the  following  language,  referring 
to  a  Member  of  the  House  "whose  esca- 
pades have  been  on  the  front  page  of 
every  newspaper  for  several  months, 
could  well  be  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  adult  delinquency,'  but  most  certainly 
he  is  not  the  caliber  of  a  man  who  the 
American  people  would  want  to  set  an 
example  for  the  youth  of  our  covmtry" 
falls  within  his  definition  of  facts? 

We  can  certainly  discuss  facts  without 
violating  what  I  respectfully  submit  is 
considered  to  be  within  the  propriety  of 
all  forensic  debate  in  Congress  through- 
out our  history.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  Senate  will  let  this  precedent  go  un- 
challenged. I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  the  speech  corrected  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware — although  he  has 
already  made  clear  that  he  is  not  inter- 
ested in  doing  that — so  that  the  speech 
could  be  a  clean  speech  under  rule  XIX 
of  the  Senate,  as  if  it  had  been  deUvered 
in  respect  to  a  Senator.  I  simply  say 
that  the  same  courtesy  and  the  same 
kind  of  propriety  ought  to  be  extended 
to  a  Member  of  the  House  that  we  apply 
to  a  Senator. 

TheSenator  from  Ohio  is  subject  to 
rule  xrx  as  far  as  speaking  about  a  Sen- 
ator is  concerned.    He  cannot  make  im- 


proper remarks  about  a  Senator.  If  he 
does,  he  is  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  is  not  without  power  to 
call  its  Members  to  account,  and  neither 
is  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such 
authority  exists  not  just  in  the  form  of 
rules  and  precedents,  but  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  point  out  again  that  my  remarks,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  objection,  related  to  the  president 
or  head  of  a  corporation  which  proposed 
to  spend  a  $250,000  grant  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  I  said  that  I  felt  he  did  not 
qualify  to  set  an  example  for  the  youth 
of  this  country.  I  will  not  apologize  for 
my  statement.  I  will  say  it  again.  This 
money  was  given  to  Associated  Commu- 
nity Teams,  Inc.,  a  company  which  he 
organized.  It  was  a  $250,000  outright 
grant  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  a  study  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  fact  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  president  of 
that  company  is  something  which  he  ar- 
ranged, not  L  The  fact  that  this  is  tax- 
payers' money  which  Congress  voted 
gives  me  a  perfect  right  to  state  that 
the  head  of  that  agency  is  not  a  man 
whom  I  consider  to  be  of  a  caliber  to  set 
an  example  for  the  youth  of  this  coim- 
try.  I  will  stand  upon  that  statement. 
If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  feels  that 
that  man  is  the  proper  caliber  of  man, 
that  is  his  right. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  resolution,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
could  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
the  resolution,  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I 
should  like  to  move,  as  I  indicated  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
which  I  understand  is  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  for  consid- 
eration and  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  think  the  resolution 
should  ever  have  come  before  the  Senate. 
I  will  ask  the  Senate  that  I  be  excused 
from  voting  since  I  am  so  closely  in- 
volved on  the  question.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  should  vote.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
voting  either  on  the  resolution  or  on  any 
motion  in  connection  therewith.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  vote. 

However.  I  say  to  the  Senate,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
earlier,  that  I  was  not  interested  in  this 
subject  being  settled  merely  on  the  basis 
of  a  speech  questioning  what  I  had  done. 
I  stand  pat  on  my  full  statement.  I 
think  what  I  did  was  something  that 
needed  to  be  done. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wishes  to  make  his  motion,  I  hope  we  mjiy 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  As  I  said. 
I  will  not  vote.    However,  I  desire  to  have 
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the  RccoiD  show  thftt  I  will  interpret  ac- 
tion to  refer  Uie  resolution  to  committee 
as  sustaining  my  position. 

Mr.  fiCAIfSFIELj:>.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  with- 
hold his  Tote  on  this  resolution.  After 
all,  he  has  as  much  in  the  way  of  rights 
as  any  other  Senator.  I  again  express 
the  hope  that  he  win  exercise  his  pre- 
rogatire  as  a  UJS.  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve that  tinder  the  circumstances  I 
should  withhold  my  vote.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Montana  understands  my 
position.  After  all.  the  vote  on  this 
question  is  to  decide  the  propriety  of  a 
statement  whl<A  I  made  yesterday.  I 
think  the  question  is  one  that  the  other 
99  M^nbers  of  this  body  shoiild  decide. 
It  is  not  a  question  which  I  should  be 
in  a  poBJtton  to  decide  by  casting  a  vote. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Senator  has  that  privilege. 

Mr.  wnXJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  at>~ 
preciate  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  am  sorry  the  question  has 
come  up.  It  Senators  will  read  the 
Rbcorb,  they  will  see  that  my  criticism 
was  directed  i^airust  certain  loans  and 
grants  made  to  companies  owned  and 
controlled  by  a  man  who  I  do  not  think 
is  quaHfled.  A  Member  of  Congress  has 
a  reaponalbflity  to  see  to  it  that  his  ac- 
tions are  above  suspicion. 

Do  not  forget,  I  was.  and  still  am, 
equidly  as  harsh  in  my  criticism  of  the 
looae  manner  in  which  the  Government 
agencies  involved  have  distributed  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  this  party  and  his 
companies. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objeetkm  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EIUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  nothing  has  been  voted  on. 

Mr.  MAMBFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
request  was  entirely  out  of  order.  I  with- 
draw tt 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  motion. 
Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  move  to  refer  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  which  I  understand  is 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, for  consideration  and  attention. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  B4r. 
President,  on  the  motion,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  TTie 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  motion  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  chair  please  state  the  question 
on  which  we  are  a^ed  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  refer 
the  resolution  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. A  division  has  keen  requested. 
On  a  division,  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
85),  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  matter  appearing  In  the 
dally  issue  of  the  Concrkssionai.  Rbcoro  of 
February  5  (legislative  day,  January  15). 
1983.  beginning  on  page  1613,  at  the  top  of 
the  second  column,  under  the  capUon  "The 
Administration  Has  Been  Shoveling  Out  the 
Taxpayers'  Money  to  Congressman  Adam 
Pownx",  and  extending  down  to  and  includ- 
ing so  much  of  the  second  column  on  page 
1876  as  precedes  the  matt«r  entitled  "The 
New  York  City  Newspaper  Btrlke",  be.  and 
it  is  hereby,  ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  Rccoas.  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
motion  which  was  Just  agreed  to  does  not 
carry  any  valued  judgment  about  the 
resolution,  one  way  or  the  other.  That 
will  have  to  be  determined  after  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  its  action  and  when  the 
Senate  itself  votes  on  the  resolution. 
Also,  it  is  my  understanding  that  when  a 
bill,  an  amendment,  a  motion,  or  a  reso- 
lution is  sent  to  the  desk,  it  is  automati- 
cally referred  to  committee.  I  do  not 
understand  what  all  the  to-do  is  about 
in  regard  to  having  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to  committee.  Unless  I  have  mis- 
interpreted the  rules  of  the  Senate  for 
several  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a 
resolution  or  a  bill  is  sent  to  the  desk,  it 
is  referred  to  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  refer  the  resolution 
to  committee  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BflANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Rkcokd 
shows  that  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  I  said  that  I  would  not  vote  on  this 
question  but  that  I  woUld  interpret  a 
vote  to  refer  the  resolution  to  OHnmlttee 
for  consideration  as  sustaining  my  posi- 
tion. I  stated  flatly  that  I  would  oppose 
any  change  in  the  Record. 

I  realize  that  each  Senator  can  place 
his  own  interpretation  on  the  vote.  But 
if  the  Senate  wanted  to  expunge  the  re- 
marks from  the  Record  the  time  to  have 
done  it  was  today.  The  Record  is  cir- 
culated, and  the  action  as  shown  in  the 
Record  which  has  been  circulated  stands 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  very  interesting  comment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, when  I  submitted  the  resolution  I 
asked  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  vote  on  it 
immediately.  I  said  I  would,  if  that  met 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate — the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  the  majority  whip,  and 
the  minority  whip. 
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I  was  then  asked  to  change  my  mni-f 
to  have  the  resolution  remain  at  theft? 
There  has  been  this  dlacussion  t^Z 
is  a  recognition  by  many  Senator*  iS* 
have  spoken  with  me  that  this  is  a  aui«° 
tion  of  great  historic  Importance  in  Si 
parliamentary  history  of  the  Senau 
They  beUeve  the  resolution  ought  toi»' 
ceive  the  consideration  and  deliberat^ 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnk 
tration.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  re^Jl 
such  consideration  and  deliberatkm 
That  kind  of  reasoning  process  ought  to 
prevail  in  the  consideration  of  the  rt^a 
lution. 

Any  statement  that  action  under  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate  which  appW  to 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution  can 
be  interpreted  as  being  in  support  of  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Delawttr 
simply  has  no  cause-and-effect  reason- 
ing connected  with  It.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  the  Committee  on  RuJ^ 
and  Administration  pass  Judgment  on 
the  merits  of  my  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  i 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
allowing  the  Senate  to  reach  a  reason- 
able conclusion  to  a  question  which  I 
think  is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
now  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  be  given  the 
very  careful  consideration  which  it  de- 
serves. 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  showing  his  courtesy  and  under- 
standing in  a  matter  of  great  delicacy 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  apJ 
preciate  the  Senator's  position.  I  had 
no  objection  to  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 
It  was  my  suggestion  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  raise  the  question  which 
the  Senate  itself  decided.  The  Senate 
has  decided  to  send  the  resolution  to  the 
scrapbsisket  where  it  belongs. 

My  criticism  stands. 


AMENDMENT    OP   RULE    XXH— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratloo 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ahderson]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  voting  twnorrow  on  a  cloture 
motion  with  respect  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate.  We  shall  have 
only  1  hour  in  which  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject tomorrow  morning.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  Senators  may  or  may  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  issue. 

But  Senators  have  a  way  of  reading 
the  Rkcoro  overnight.  So  I  wish  to 
point  out,  first,  that  the  vote  on  cloture 
will  be  far  more  determinative,  as  the 
question  has  developed  Itself  here,  than 
merely  of  the  question  whether  we  will 
or  will  not  Impose  cloture,  and  that  the 
debate  may  continue  under  the  general 
rule,  or  generally. 


Since  the  majority  leader  has  an- 
nounced that  if  the  cloture  motion  fails 
to  receive  as  many  as  60  votes,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  majcMity  of  the 
Senate  has  indicated,  in  writing,  its  de- 
sire to  have  the  rules  changed,  and  the 
fact  that  the  vote  against  tabling  the 
whole  subject  today  was  overwhelming— 
whatever  may  have  been  the  tongue-in- 
cheek  element  of  voting,  the  vote  was 
still  overwhelming— it  seems  to  me  Sena- 
tors should  recognize  what  we  are  doing. 

The  majority  leader  has  announced 
that  if  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  vote  in  favor  of  ord*»r- 
ine  cloture — and  thus,  in  a  sense,  he  has 
infomiiJly  used,  as  a  standard,  a  three- 
fifths  vote,  which  I  think  a  very  decided 
majority  of  the  Senate  favors,  in  connec- 
tion with  ordering  cloture— he  ^-ill  not 
seek  another  cloture  petition,  but  that 
in  that  event,  in  due  course — tomorrow, 
I  have  little  doubt — will  seek  to  have  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  Monday.     If  that 


happens,  then  the  motion  to  take  up  the 
resolution  win  go  back  to  the  calendar, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  will  be 
considered  as  dead. 

So  let  us  imderstand  that  in  voting 
tomorrow  on  the  question  of  ordering 
cloture.  Senators  will  not  only  be  voting 
on  the  question  of  whether  they  would 
like  to  have  the  debate  on  rule  XXU  con- 
tinued generally  or  in  a  specific  way; 
they  will  also  be  voting,  for  all  practical 
purE>oses,  on  the  question  of  either  laying 
aside  or  continuing  the  struggle  to  bring 
about  an  amendment  of  rule  XXII  at 
least  to  the  three-fifths  basis  which 
many  Senators  want  in  connection  with 
this  rule  XXII  issue. 

Therefore,  I  hope  very  much  that  Sen- 
ators will  understand  the  seriousness 
and  the  importance  of  the  vote  to  be 
taken  tomorrow. 

I  shall  not  now  detain  the  Senate  by 
stating  again  my  view  of  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  the  substantive  mat- 


ter involved.  Pertiaps  on  tomorrow  I 
shall  have  an  opportimlty  to  do  ao. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  all  Senators 
understand  that  the  vote  taken  tomor- 
row will  determine  whether  in  this  Con- 
gress we  shall  be  able  to  get  anyirtiete 
with  this  matter,  or  whether  it  1b  to  be 
buried.  I  do  not  speak  invidiously  In 
that  connection,  but  merely  refer  to  the 
plans,  as  outlined  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  he  is  correct. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  tomorrow,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  xmder  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  7,  1963,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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The  Merger  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TCNircssEx 
IN  THE  SJBWATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  6.  19$3 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  our  free  enter- 
prise system  is  the  tremendous  merger 
movement  which  has  affected  practical- 
ly every  industry  in  the  Nation. 

Hie  early  development  of  this  merger 
movement  first  came  to  my  attention  at 
the  end  of  World  War  H.  At  that  time 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  served  on  the  House 
Small  Business  Conunlttee. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  to  plug  the 
gaping  loophole  in  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
too  Act  through  passage  of  the  Celler- 
Eefauver  Act  of  1950,  hoped  that  this 
legislation  would  hold  the  merger  move- 
ment in  check.  Although  the  antitrust 
agencies  have  been  given  more  effective 
statutes,  the  merger  movement  nonethe- 
less has  continued  to  gather  force. 

The  sharp  upward  trend  in  the  merger 
movement  has  been  highlighted  in  a  staff 
report  recently  issued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  able  Congressman  and  my 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pai- 
UKs,  Of  Texas.  That  report,  entitled 
"Mergers  and  Superconcentration,"  re- 
views the  merger  movement  in  recent 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act,  and  is  required  reading 
for  anyone  concerned  with  the  monopoly 
problem. 

The  Washington  World  of  December  7. 
1962,  published  a  debate  between  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  and 
Dr.  Chares  T.  Stewart,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas    [Mr.   PatmanI   contending 
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that  big  mergers  are  snufiBng  out  Ameri- 
can small  businessmen  and  £>r.  Stewart 
taking  the  opposite  position.  Dr.  Stew- 
art is  the  director  of  economic  research 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Paiman's]  report  on 
"Mergers  and  Superooncentration." 
This  document  is  mentioned  in  the 
Washington  World  article,  along  with  a 
report  entitled  "ConcentraUon  Ratios  in 
Manufacturing  Industry,  1958."  recently 
issued  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Dr.  Stewart's  argument  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  these  two  documents  are  full  of 
objective  evidence  of  the  dangers  to 
small  business  posed  by  the  merger 
movement.  In  any  event,  I  am  surprised 
to  see  the  representative  of  the  UJ5. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  recent  increases  In  concentra- 
tion represent  merely  a  shake-out  of 
small  business  and  a  return  to  normal. 
Moreover,  I  am  amazed  that  such  a  rep- 
resentative would  take  the  cavali^-  posl- 
ti<xi  that  many  snutll  flrma  which  re- 
main must  make  the  invidious  choice  of 
merge  or  fill. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  no  factual  basis  for 
intimating  that  mergers  are  motivated 
by  technological  factors.  The  fact  is 
that  most  mergers  are  motivated  by 
power  and  profit,  and  small  business  is 
the  victim. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  World  previously 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Smaix  BiTsiKEssMrH :   A«e  Big  Mekgess 
SNUinifo  Them  Out? 

(Note.— Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Democrat,  of  Texas.  Is  chairman  of  the  House 


Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  which 
recently  released  a  study  of  business  acqutsl- 
tlons  of  the  Nation's  500  largest  industrial 
firms  and  50  largest  merchandising  compa- 
nies. A  Member  of  the  House  since  19*8.  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Oom- 
mlttee  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  De- 
fense Production  CJommlttee.) 


(By  Hon.  Wright  Patmam,  of  Texas) 

America  is  at  the  croesroads.  It  must  face 
up  to  the  alternative  paths  lying  ahead. 
WUl  it  follow  the  road  to  monc^wly  and  ever- 
Increasing  concentration  of  economic  power? 
Or  will  it  take  the  otlier  alternative — «ie 
hard  and  rocky  road  to  a  restoration  of 
competitive  free  enterprise,  with  the  preser- 
vation at  the  American  ideals  of  opportuni- 
ties for  smaU,  locally  oriented  companies  to 
enter  business  and  thrive  and  grow? 

The  C<mgress  lias  repeatedly  paid  al- 
legiance to  a  competitive  enterprise  system. 
Such  aUegiance  has  been  ezpreased  In  th» 
passage  of  our  varioxu  key  antitnut  stat- 
utes— ^the  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlasion  Act,  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  and  the  CeUer-Kefauver 
Act. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  Small 
Business  Committees,  and  small  biwrineas  has 
a  voioe  In  ttxe  eaecuttve  branch  In  the  SmaU 
Business  Admlnlatratlon. 

Yet  despite  these  noble  efforts  designed  to 
preserve  opportunity  for  small,  local  enter- 
prise, big  business  has  grown  apaoe.  Xioop- 
holes  have  appeared  in  our  antttmst  laws, 
and  big  business  has  fashioned  new  tech- 
niques of  controlling  markets  and  enhancing 
its  power. 

Mergers  feed  growth 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  repKirt  be 
titled  "Mergers  and  Supcrconcentratlon."  for 
aU  appearances  suggest  that  we  are  moving 
Into  a  new  phase  of  Industrial  and  financial 
domination  and  control  of  American  indus- 
try. Merger  movements  have  fed  this  can- 
cerous growth.  The  United  States  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  nation  of  clerks  and  hired  hands. 
Opportiuiitles  for  independent  small  busi- 
nesses are  eroding. 

More  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  tbe 
CeUer-Kefauver    Act  was    enacted   with   the 
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purpoM  of  foreatslling  increasing  concentra- 
tion resulting  from  mergers  and  acqulsltlonB. 
By  Interesting  coincidence,  on  the  very  day 
(June  26.  1962)  that  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  first  opinion  {Broum  Shoe 
Co.  V.  United  States)  interpreting  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act  of  1960,  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Kstaxtykb,  issued  a  new  report  on 
manufacturing  concentration. 

According  to  Senator  KKTAtrvni:  "The  moat 
Important  single  fact  brought  out  by  the  re- 
port la  that  in  the  years  following  World 
War  n  the  industrial  economy  has  become 
significantly  more  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  large  corporations.  Thtis,  between 
1947  and  1958  the  share  held  by  the  200  larg- 
est companies  of  total  Industrial  output, 
as  measured  by  value  added  by  m&nirfactvire, 
rose  27  percent.  In  1947  the  200  largest  com- 
panies accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  value 
added  by  manufacture;  by  1958  their  propor- 
tion had  risen  to  38  percent." 

Top  firms  aJisorb  others 
Much  of  the  recent  increase  in  concentra- 
tion has  resulted  from  merger  activity  of  the 
larger  corporations.  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion reported  In  the  various  financial  man- 
uals, the  top  600  industrial  firms  absorbed 
some  3,404  other  companies  and  the  50 
largest  merchandising  firms  acquired  332 
companies. 

Moreover,  based  on  limited  data  as  to  the 
size  of  the  acquired  firms,  the  preponderance 
of  the  assets  removed  from  the  stream  of 
private  business  enterprise  has  stemmed 
from  merger  actions  of  the  top  corporations. 
The  merger  movement  has,  of  course,  af- 
fected many  lines  of  business  in  addition  to 
those  in  which  the  large  industrial  and  mer- 
chandising firms  are  engaged.  In  particular, 
it  lias  made  enormous  inroads  In  the  field  of 
commercial  banking — traditionally  an  im- 
portant small  business  field  In  the  United 
States. 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  for  example. 
Indicates  that  in  1961  some  133  banlcs,  op- 
erating some  423  banking  offices,  with  ag- 
gregate resources  of  $5,994  million,  were 
absorbed  by  mergers,  consolidations,  and  ac- 
quisitions. 

(The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion report  stated:  "The  Hoiue  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  underway  a  number  of 
Inquiries  into  banking,  including  regional 
concentration  of  commercial  banking,  growth 
of  chain,  holding  company,  and  branch  bank- 
ing, the  bank  merger  movement  and  its  im- 
pact on  concentration  In  banking,  availa- 
bility of  bank  credit  for  small  business  and 
related  subjects.") 

KO 

(By  Dr.  Charles  T.  Stewart) 

(Non.— Dr.  Charles  T.  Stewart  is  acting 
director  of  economic  research  at  the  D.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  an  expert  In 
the  field  of  economic  growth.  The  econo- 
mist taught  at  Utah  State  University  and 
George  Washington  University  before  Joining 
the  chamber  4  years  ago.  His  current  Job 
Includes  the  preparation  of  testimony  for 
congressional  inquiries.) 

The  recent  report,  "Mergers  and  Super- 
concentration,"  by  the  staff  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  warns 
that  "much  of  the  recent  Increase  in  con- 
centration has  resulted  from  the  merger  ac- 
tivity of  the  larger  corporations";  that  we 
are  "becoming  a  Nation  of  clerks  and  hired 
hands";  and  that  "opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent small  businesses  are  eroding." 

But  nowhere  does  it  present  any  objective 
evidence  of  such  dangers. 

Another  recent  publication  cited  to  prove 
the  alleged  rise  in  concentration  is  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee's  "Concentration 


Ratios  in  Manufacturing  Industry,  1958." 
But  that  report  demonstrates  no  significant 
1954-58  change  in  the  level  of  manufacturing 
concentration  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, most  of  the  1947-68  increase  in  con- 
centration— of  wiilch  the  committee  makes 
much — was  spurious:  It  largely  refiects  the 
shakeout,  as  the  economy  returned  to  more 
normal  market  conditions,  of  the  large  nvun- 
ber  of  m-concelved  new  enterprises  formed 
immediately  after  World  War  II  In  response 
to  the  lure  of  pent-up  demands. 

Ratios  declined 

Due  to  this  rapid  postwar  formation  of  new 
firms,  concentration  ratios  fell  during  1945- 
47  below  their  prewar  levels;  and  the  1947-54 
rise  in  concentration  appears  to  have  been  a 
ret\u-n  toward  the  longer-term  normal,  rather 
than  a  rise  above  It.  Moreover,  this  statisti- 
cal approach  to  concentration  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  roles  played  by  rising  foreign 
competition  and  Interproduct  substitutions 
as  sources  of  Increased  competition  wltliln 
our  domestic  economy. 

In  fact,  the  whole  concentration  through 
mergers  issue  is  grossly  exaggerated.  When 
the  number  of  mergers  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  (reported  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission) is  expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  manufacturing  and  mining 
businesses  in  operation  (reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce) ,  there  is  no  postwar 
wave  of  mergers. 

More  opportunities 

If  we  relate  the  number  of  separate  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  (Department  of 
Commerce)  to  the  labor  force  (Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  we  Und  an  alltlme  high, 
66  operating  businesses  per  1,000  civilian  la- 
bor force.  In  1961.  In  other  words,  the  oppx>r- 
tunlty  for  members  of  our  working  popula- 
tion to  have  their  own  businesses  was  never 
better  than  now.  We  are  not  "becoming  a 
nation  of  clerks  and  hired  hands." 

The  Small  Business  Committee's  report  Is 
so  preoccupied  with  one  part  of  the  economy 
that  it  falls  to  see  any  other.  Between  1950 
and  1961,  the  total  number  of  operating  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  rose  by  18  per- 
cent. Manufacturing  and  retail  trade,  the 
two  sectors  which  concern  the  Committee, 
increased  less  than  did  the  national  total 
(by  2  f>ercent  and  12  percent,  respectively) . 

These  two  sectors,  primarily  for  techno- 
logical reasons,  are  the  two  most  likely  to 
contain  large  and  growing  finns.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  opportunity  for 
successful  independent  small  businesses  is 
now  to  be  found  in  contract  construction 
(up  36  percent)  and  the  services  industries 
(up  21  percent),  which  today  account  for  a 
significant  and  rapidly  expanding  portion 
of  all  business  enterprises. 

Complex  problems 

A  fair  siunmatlon  of  the  real  merger-con- 
centration issue  would  be  technological  and 
institutional  forces  beyond  individual  busi- 
nesses' or  businessmen's  control  make  mary 
of  today's  business  problems  too  complex 
and  all-pervading  to  be  coped  with  by  yester- 
day's typical  small  business.  Therefore, 
many  smaller  firms  in  many  lines  (including 
mining,  manufacturing,  distribution,  and 
banking)  must  choose  among  (a)  growing 
to  a  larger  size,  (b)  merging  into  a  larger 
firm,  or  (c)  falling.  The  small  enterprise 
must  be  exceptionally  well-managed  in  order 
to  siu^ive. 

No  available  evidence  demonstrates  rising 
concentration  to  result  from  the  deliberate 
plans  of  any  particular  group. 

Even  though  we  may  look  back  with  yearn- 
ing to  the  "good  old  days"  of  small  shops, 
atomistic  competition,  and  problems  which 
seem  simple  when  compared  to  today's  global 
issues,    only    the    most    unrealistlc-mlnded 
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think  that  such  a  system  can  be  main* 
or  re-created  in  a  modem  settlng^^^"^ 
good  old  days"'^^ 
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to  realize  those 

have  to  give  up  more  progress  and 
than   Mr.   Patman  probably  would*  h-' 
Ing  to  sacrifice 


New  Frontiers  for  the  Old  Weit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF    OKEGON 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT^ 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1953 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President 
on  December  13,  1962,  the  NatiowilT! 
sociation  of  Counties  held  a  grasiai 
water,  and  revenue  conference  In]^ 
Vegas,  Nev.  This  meeting  brought  to- 
gather  oflBcials  representing  county  unhi 
of  government  throughout  the  western 
region  to  discuss  improved  programs  and 
policies  for  use  of  our  natural  resources 

The  concluding  banquet  address  tt 
the  conference  was  delivered  by  the  Hon 
orable  OrvlUe  Freeman,  Secretary  q( 
Agriculture.  He  offered  a  proposed  rer- 
olution  for  western  counties.  Through 
forward-looking  proposals,  Secr»»tan 
Freeman  suggested  methods  6^  which  we 
could  renew  and  revitalize  development 
of  rural  areas.  I  ask  consent  that  a  por- 
tion  of  the  text  of  Secretary  Preemta'j 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addm 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
as  follows : 

ExciRPTS  OF  Address  by  Hon.  Oavuii  Pm- 
MAN,  Secrfiakt  of  Agricxtlttju 

I  want  to  challenge  you  to  help  nmi 
America. 

In  the  past  2  years  we  have  made  som^ 
progress  in  bringing  rural  areas  development 
from  a  vague  concept  to  a  specific  and  d». 
tailed  program  which  can  bring  new  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  rural  America.  Wi 
have  both  recognized  and  taken  vlgcna 
action  to  meet  the  problem  of  unte- 
developed  areas  in  our  own  country.  And 
I  say  underdeveloped  advisedly,  for  there  ir 
many  areas  in  our  own  country  which  )n 
far  liehlnd  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Tbm 
areas  desperately  need  economic  and  ts^ 
nical  assistance. 

Now  this  administration  has  begun  to  dt- 
velop  ways  to  get  oiu-  own  underdevelopid 
areas  moving  ahead,  as  well  as  those  in  otbm 
nations.  The  actions  we  have  taken  should 
have  been  taken  long  ago. 

Some  of  It  has  been  administrative  action 
which  could  have  been  taken  any  time  the 
will  to  act  was  there.  Other  steps  Inrolw 
legislative  action  which  could  and  should 
have  been  requested  years  ago. 

The  single  most  significant  advance  Is 
rural  areas  development  came  with  the  eo- 
actment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19«2. 

It  provides  authority  to  Initiate  rural  re- 
newal projects,  a  tool  which  can  be  moit 
effective  in  helping  rural  areas  in  the  moit 
serious  economic  trouble.  We  can  provide 
technical  assistance  and  loans  to  local  pub- 
lic agencies  designated  by  the  Governor  cf 
the  State  leglslatiu-e  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive, far-reaching  programs  in  rural  sreei 
which  are  similar  in  purpose  and  scope  to 
the  more  familiar  urban   renewal  projecti. 


It  pUcM  the  agricultural  conservation 
Drogram  on  a  permanent  basis,  marking  the 
^jjaing  point  In  land  use  legislation.  It 
jnakee  many  farmers  eligible  for  additional 
jieip  under  long-term  agreements  with  USDA 
to  change  cropping  systems  and  land  use  and 
to  develop  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  resources.  Much  of  the  land 
j;^anlng  out  of  the  conservation  reserve  will 
be  eligible  for  the  new  land  use  adjustment 
Tgogiaxt^  The  act  authorizes  USDA  to  share 
^^^  local  public  bodies  up  to  half  the  cost 
of  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
jgjjll  watershed  projects  to  be  dedicated  to 
public  recreation. 

Earlier  this  week  we  atuiounced  the  first 
pilot  program  to  develop  the  most  effective 
^chnlques  for  converting  land  on  which 
crop«  we  now  grown  to  other  uses — grazing, 
timber,  recreation  and  others.  This  is  in 
line  with  our  philosophy  that  the  land  re- 
sources of  rural  America  should  be  used 
and  not  lay  idle. 

It  gives  new  authority  for  FHA  loans  for 
outdoor  recreational  enterprises  at  a  time 
when  the  Department  was  getting  thousands 
of  inquiries  about  such  enterprises.  The 
large  number  of  requests  for  information 
about  the  opportunities  for  family  farms 
and  groups  of  farmers  under  this  program 
reflect  a  high  degree  of  Interest — and  it  en- 
courages us  greatly. 

The  Congress  also  took  other  actions  this 
year  which  will  benefit  the  rural  develop- 
ment program.  It  appropriated  increased 
fimds  for  credit  through  FHA  and  RKA,  and 
it  also  increased  funds  for  research  on  new 
uses  and  new  processes  for  farm  commodities. 

Through  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  persons  living  in  rural  areas 
can  obtain  assistance  In  learning  new  skills 
which  can  open  doors  to  new  opportunities 
for  empioyment  either  In  their  home  com- 
munity or  other  areas. 

The  urgent  task  is  to  inform  the  people. 
The  recent  series  of  land  and  people  con- 
ferences which  some  of  you  may  have  at- 
tended was  an  important  first  step  but  more 
needs  to  be  done.  We  need  to  take  vigorous 
action  to  awaken  local  interest  in  rural  areas 
derelopment,  to  help  rural  residents  organize 
local  programs,  and  then  help  them  draw 
on  the  technical  competence  and  rural  credit 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  measure  of  our  success  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  response  of  people  in  the  local 
community. 

Too  many  people  do  not  yet  know  of  the 
going  programs — ^people  who  stand  to  benefit 
most  from  supervised  farm  credit,  from 
low-cost  loans  for  rural  homes,  and  from 
pooling  their  resources  in  cooperatives  or 
community  development  corporations. 

There  are  examples  of  rural  growth  today 
where  local  Initiative,  combined  with  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment, has  produced  new  Jobs  and  new 
opportunities. 

Sanders  County.  Mont.,  Is  such  an  example. 
For  years,  many  farmers  there  had  been 
hard  pressed  to  make  a  living  from  dairying, 
hAy.  and  grain.  The  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict supervisors  wondered  why  woodlots  on 
these  farms  couldn't  be  managed  to  Increase 
farm  incorre. 


The  new  accelerated  pubUc  works  program 
already  is  putting  additional  resources  into 
Sanders  Covmty.  On  Lolo  and  Kaniksu  Na- 
tional Forests,  new  projects  have  been 
started  to  construct  roads  and  trails  and 
improve  timber  stands.  More  than  8,000 
man-days  of  work  wUl  result  from  these 
public  works  project*.  And  these  national 
forests  will  become  even  greater  assets  to  the 
county.  I'm  told  that  the  national  forests 
last  year  retm-ned  nearly  »100.000  to  the 
coxmty's  treasury— money  which  supports 
schools  and  roads. 

To  Ulustratc  the  Importance  of  credit  to 
development  of  a  county.  I  cite  Rr>o&evelt 
County,  N.  Mex. 

In  1940,  only  56  percent  of  the  county  s 
farmers  owned  their  farms  By  1960,  the 
number  of  owners  had  increased  to  71  per- 
cent of  all  farmers. 

Loans  from  the  Department's  Farmers 
Home  Administration  were  a  major  factor  in 
this  rise.  FHA  has  loaned  $1,750,000  to  150 
county  families  to  become  farmowners. 
FHA  has  also  advanced  $2,500,000  to  farm- 
ers in  the  county  for  operating  expenses.  It 
has  aided  nearly  100  rural  families  to  build 
new  homes  and  farm  service  buildings 

You  county  officials,  who  struggle  day  in 
and  day  out  with  local  financial  problems, 


We  have  assigned  one  man  to  a  special 
group  being  formed  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
proposed  development  of  a  corpa  of  men 
and  women  who  would  serve  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  of  this  country  where  social  and 
economic  conditions  required  immediate  and 
massive  attention. 

How  could  a  domestic  peace  corps  contrib- 
ute most  effectively  to  correcting  some  of  the 
very  serious  problems  we  know  exist  in  rural 
areas?  Can  the  drive  and  enthusiasm  which 
is  found  in  the  Peace  Corps  abroad  overcome 
the  apathy  and  frustration  in  poverty  areas 
where  rural  renewal  projects  are  needed? 
Could  theee  corpemen  help  the  low  income 
white,  Negro,  and  Indian  families  value  the 
economic  barriers  which  tie  them  to  a  life 
of  poverty?  Can  they  provide  educational 
opportunities  which  now  are  lacking  for 
many  young  people  in  rural  America?  Can 
they  provide  the  personal  and  individual 
attention  needed  to  help  the  illiterate,  the 
physically  and  mentally  handic^ped?  ' 

I  believe  a  domestic  peace  corps  can  be  a 
healthy  and  dynamic  Influence  in  the  rural 
areas  development  program,  and  I  would 
welcome  your  ideas  and  thoughts  on  the 
subject. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  scientific  and 


know  what  this  new  capital  has  meant  to     technological   changes   in    agriculture   have 


the  people  of  Roosevelt  County. 

And  the  effect  goes  far  beyond  the  county. 
It  is  Uke  a  pebble  dropped  In  a  still  pond. 
It  provides  additional  markets  that  help  to 
buoy  the  urban  economy.  This  is  extremely 
important,  for  we  are  an  Interdependent 
people — rural,  suburban,  and  urban.  Re- 
vltallzatlon  of  the  countryside  wiU  be 
speeded  by  a  strong  and  vigorously  growing 
urban  economy  with  the  means  to  buy  the 
goods  and  services,  including  outdoor  rec- 
reation, produced  in  rural  areas. 

A  second  task  that  we  see  developing  is  the 
great  need  for  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  help  local  groups  of  citizens  orga- 
nize and  begin  drawing  plans  for  overall 
economic  development.  This  work  Is  pres- 
ently being  carried  out  through  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  technical  action  i>an- 
els,  but  we  already  find  ovirselves  being 
swamped  in  some  areas. 

It  would  t>e  of  great  assistance  If  local 
government  bodies  could  provide  financial 
and  technical  aid  to  supplement  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  technical  action 
panels.  These  men  are  not  specifically 
trained  for  development  planning,  and  they 
also  have  normal  workloads  to  carry  in  addi- 
tion to  these  new  assignments. 

A  third  area  of  concern  relates  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Industries  In  rural  com- 
munities. Many  of  those  people  who  have 
experience  in  this  area  recognize  that  the 
community  that  waits  for  a  new  Industry  to 
be  located  frcMn  outside  the  community  will 
usuaUy  wait  a  long  time.  The  hope  for  real 
progress  is  best  realized  by  emphasizing  the 
growth  potential  from  within  the  local  com- 
munity Itself. 

Individually,  these  people  cannot  meet  the 
requirements  for  financing,  management, 
promotion,  and  other  essential  skills.  But 
by  pooling  their  funds  and  skills,  and 
through  assistance  from  State  amd  Federal 


come  so  swiftly— and  are  still  at  work  at 
an  unbelievable  speed — ^that  most  people 
could  no  more  accurately  describe  rural 
America  today  than  they  could  the  surface 
of  Venus.  It  is  at  once  the  most  outstand- 
ing exaunple  of  productive  success  in  the 
history  of  man  and  yet  harbors  more  i>overty 
than  all  the  metropolitan  centers  put  to- 
gether. It  Is  one  of  the  basic  elements  In 
our  ability  to  lead  the  free  world  and  yet 
young  people  leave  it  for  want  of  adequate 
opportunity.  It  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  last  bastion  of  freedom  and  yet  some 
organizations  advocate  using  economic  pres- 
sure to  drive  people  out  of  It. 

It  is  clear,  both  from  cold  statistics  and 
the  observable  events  of  the  past  decade, 
that  the  core  of  the  problem  in  rural  Amer- 
ica has  two  parts — low  income  caused  by 
chronic  overproduction,  the  inability  of  the 
market  to  absorb  at  a  fair  price  what  oar 
farms  can  easily  produce  and  a  social  prob- 
lem caused  by  farms  too  small  to  support 
a  family,  and  by  the  failure  to  develop  ade- 
quate Income  opportunities  Uirough  put- 
ting the  resources  of  rural  America  to  non- 
farm  uses. 

Emphasis  on  improving  farm  prices  and 
income  Is  essential  but  it  is  not  the  full 
answer,  nor  will  a  concentration  on  develop- 
ing nonfarm  uses  ot  rural  resources  be 
enough  to  enable  the  Americans  who  live  in 
rural  areas  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
equal  to  that  of  their  urban  cousin. 

Supply  management,  applied  as  a  tool 
and  not  as  a  doctrine,  is  a  fiexible  instru- 
ment to  increase  production  of  commodities 
in  short  supply  and  to  balance  production 
with  demand  when  stocks  become  too  great. 
It  furthers  at  the  same  time  the  welfare  of 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It 
provides  for  national  security  and  o\ir  com- 
mitments to  friendly  nations  abroad  by 
maintaining  adequate  reserves  for  war,  nat- 


■niey  asked  the  forest  ranger  to  make  a     agencies,  the  needs  of  establishing  modern     ural  disaster  and  the  food-for-peace  pro 


survey.    He  found  that  the  area's  timber  if 
prc^rly  managed  could  keep  a  small  miU  in 

business. 

Today,  Sanders  County  has  a  mill  employ- 
ing about  75  people,  and  providing  supple- 
mental income  for  about  200  farmers.  It  is 
operating  because  local  leadership  provided 
the  catalyst  that  combined  local  resources 
with  those  available  from  the  Government. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  supplied 
some  of  the  funds  to  build  the  mill.    The 


industry  can  be  met.  Perhaps  cooperative 
arrangements  cam  be  very  useful  in  this  re- 
gard, but  we  need  to  explore  ways  of  creating 
a  more  effective  technique  for  developing 
industrial  opportunity  in  rural  communities. 
The  solution  to  this  problem  will  also  help 
solve  a  universal  problem  in  rural  areas — 
that  of  finding  Job  op>portunltles  for  the 
young  people  as  they  leave  high  school. 
A  fourth  area  where  your  advice  will  be 

-       -  most  helpful   relates  to  the   creation   of  a 

local  electric  coop^-atlve  loaned  money  to  domestic  peace  corps — a  project  which  cur- 
tae  plant  to  buy  needed  electrical  equip-  rently  is  being  discussed  among  several  de- 
"**'''••  partments  and  agencies  of  the  Government. 


gram.  It  maintains  fair  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer and  fair  income  for  the  farmer. 

I  believe  we  can  reach  a  fair  level  of 
living  for  the  rural  American  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  new  ideas  and  explore  new 
ways.  Tangible  progress  has  been  made  In 
that  direction.  We  have  new  tools,  and 
many  people  have  shown  their  wiUingness 
to  use  them.  We  know  the  resources  are 
in  rural  America  waiting  to  be  pvt  to  new 
uses.  We  are  at  a  critical  time  when  action 
counts. 

And  I  am  optimistic  that  rural  America 
will  make  the  most  of  its  new  opportunities. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  5:6:  Blessed  are  they  who  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  for 
they  shall  he  filled. 

Almighty  God,  in  these  days  of  In- 
ternational conflicts,  bless  us  with  those 
insights  and  inspirations  of  righteoiis- 
ness  which  will  sustain  our  morale  and 
save  us  from  becoming  disheartened  and 
cynical. 

Grant  that  the  hazardous  situations 
we  are  facing  may  challenge  and  con- 
strain us  to  lay  hold  upon  Thee  with  in- 
creasing tenacity  of  faith. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  du- 
bious and  doubtful  about  the  prediction 
and  certainty  that  truth  and  righteous- 
ness shall  prevail. 

May  we  not  merely  be  content  with 
bringing  economic  unity  among  us  and 
oiu-  allies  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Show  us  how  we  may  help  humanity 
crucify  those  baser  passions  which 
breed  hatred  and  war  and  supplant  them 
with  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  brother- 
hood. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  February  5.  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE — ODE- 
QARD  AGAINST  OLSON  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  62) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanjring  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Pebsuaht  7,  1963. 
The  Honorable  the  Spzakxr, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sol:  That  there  Is  In  progress  under  the 
statutes  a  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  R^resentatives,  growing  out  of  the  elec- 
tion held  November  6,  1962,  In  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, was  evidenced  by  the  filing  of  a  no- 
tice by  Robert  J.  Odegard  with  the  rettirned 
Member  Albc  G.  Olson  and  by  the  filing 
of  the  answer  to  the  notice  by  Alec  G.  Oi.son. 

Now  comes  the  contestee,  Hon.  Alzc  G. 
Olson,  with  a  notice  to  dismiss  said  contest 
and  citing  the  reasons  for  the  requested 
action. 

Since  this  is  a  question  that  can  only  be 
resolved  by  the  House  Itself,  the  notice  to 
dismiss,  together  with  the  notice  of  contest 
and  reply  thereto  Is  being  submitted  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  its  wisdom  may  deem 
proper  to  take. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pxirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-417, 
the  Chair  appKJints  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
Slack,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Poff.  of 
Virginia;  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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HEALTH  PROTECTION  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.  DOC.  NO.  60) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Health,  as  Emerson  said,  is  the  "first 
wealth."  This  Nation  has  built  an  im- 
pressive health  record.  Life  expectancy 
has  been  increased  by  more  than  20 
years  since  1900;  infant  mortality  rates 
have  been  dramatically  reduced;  many 
communicable  diseases  have  been  prac- 
tically eliminated.  We  have  developed 
or  are  close  to  developing  the  means  for 
controlling  many  others.  The  intensive 
medical  research  effort  begim  shortly 
after  World  War  II  is  now  showing  dra- 
matic results.  The  array  of  modem 
drugs,  appliances,  and  techniques  avail- 
able to  prevent  and  cure  disease  is  im- 
pressive in  scope  and  in  quality. 

But  each  improvement  raises  our  hori- 
zons; each  success  enables  us  to  con- 
centrate more  on  the  remaining  dangers, 
and  on  new  challenges  and  threats  to 
health.  Some  of  these  new  challenges 
result  from  our  changing  environment, 
some  from  new  habits  and  activities. 
More  people  than  ever  before  are  in 
those  vulnerable  age  groups — the  very 
young  and  the  very  old— which  need  the 
greatest  amount  of  health  services. 
More  people  are  living  in  huge  metropol- 
itan and  industrial  complexes,  where 
they  face  a  host  of  new  problems  in 
achieving  safety  even  in  the  common 
environmental  elements  of  food,  water, 
land,  and  air.  The  hazards  of  modern 
living  also  raise  new  problems  of  psycho- 
logical stability. 

In  addition  to  the  long-neglected 
problems  of  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation  on  which  I  made  recommen- 
dations earlier  this  week,  other  areas 
affecting  our  Nation's  health  also  require 
serious  and  sustained  attention: 

There  is  a  shortage  of  professional 
health  personnel.  We  must  take  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  not  only  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  trained  personnel  but  to 
perfect  better  means  for  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  health  man- 
power now  available. 

Health  facilities  must  be  improved  and 
modernized.  More  of  them  need  to  be 
geared  to  the  problems  of  older  and  long- 
term  patients. 

Health  care  is  not  adequately  avail- 
able to  our  older  citizens.    Costs  to  aged 


individuals  too  often  are  prohibitive, 
high,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  rtffr 
tively  able  to  bring  modern  health  i»rS* 
ices  to  many  of  them.  ^* 

Threats  to  the  physical  weU-bein*  Af 
our  families  from  the  contamination  2 
food,  air,  and  water,  and  from  hazard,! 
dnigs  and  cosmetics,  must  be  dealt  v^ 
more  promptly  and  more  effectively 

Health  protection  and  care  miit  h. 
made  more  widely  available  to  our  chii 
dren,  particularly  those  whose  parSi 
cannot  afford  proper  care  and  those  nhr, 
are  suffering  from  crippling  diseas^ 

In  each  of  these  key  areas,  this  Na 
tion  has  an  obligation  to  strengthen  It^ 
resources  and  services.  The  altemativl 
is  a  weaker  people  and  Nation,  a  wast* 
of  manpower  and  funds,  and  a  denial  to 
millions  of  people  of  a  full  and  eouS 
opportunity  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  Federal  Gov 
ernment  has  stimulated  much  of  the  re- 
cent progress  in  medical  research,  with^ 
out  any  interference  with  a  scientiflc" 
academic,  or  individual  liberty.  Our 
task  now  is  to  be  equally  decisive  in 
putting  this  knowledge  into  practice 
Financial  provision  for  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  this  message  was  included 
in  the  1964  budget  which  I  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  last  month. 

I.    PROFESSIONAL    HEALTH    PERSONKIL 

Perhaps  the  most  threatening  breach 
in  our  health  defenses  is  the  shortage 
of  trained  health  manpower.  Our  health 
can  be  no  better  than  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  the  physicians,  dentists,  nurses 
and  others  to  whom  we  entrust  It.  it 
is  essential  that  we  always  have  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  such  talent,  drawn  from 
the  best  and  most  gifted  men  and  women 
in  the  land. 

But  the  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  already  hard  hit  by  a  criti- 
cal shortage  in  our  supply  of  professional 
health  personnel,  with  the  situation 
threatening  to  become  even  more  critical 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  Our 
hospitals  report  substantial  numbers  of 
unfilled  positions  for  nurses  and  other 
health  workers.  In  some  cases,  entire 
wings  or  floors  have  been  closed 
for  lack  of  trained  personnel.  In  others, 
particularly  mental  hospitals,  where 
thousands  of  patients  languish  in  need- 
less confinement  and  suffering  due  to  a 
lack  of  doctors  and  nurses,  the  unavail- 
ability of  sufBcient  personnel  is  a  reluc- 
tantly accepted  fact. 

A.    MEDICAL    AND    DENTAL    EDUCATION 

The  shortage  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists is  particularly  serious.  Our  medical 
and  dental  schools  do  not  graduate 
enough  students  to  keep  pace  with  our 
growth  in  population.  There  are  137 
physicians  and  56  dentists  for  every 
100,000  American  people  in  the  country 
today.  And  merely  to  maintain  even  tliis 
ratio  will  require,  over  the  next  10  years, 
a  50 -percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduates  from  our  medical  schools  and 
a  100-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
dental  graduates. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  present  needs,  we 
now  license  more  than  1,500  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools  each  year  to 
practice  in  this  country — approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  annual  additions  to  our 
medical  profession.     In   addition,  one- 
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fluarter  of  the  interns  and  residents  in 
our  hospitals  are  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates Yet  many  Internships  and  resi- 
dencies remain  vacant  due  to  lack  of 
manpower.  More  and  more  physicians 
Me  devoting  their  time  to  teaching,  to 
research,  to  advanced  preparation  in  a 
sMCialty;  and  while  this  trend  repre- 
ss progress,  it  also  decreases  the  pro- 
Dortionate  supply  of  physicians  available 
to  treat  our  families.  In  1950.  there  were 
1  300  people  in  the  United  States  for  eswih 
fMnily  physician.  The  present  out- 
look unless  steps  are  taken  now  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  physicians,  is  for 
more  than  2.000  people  per  family  phy- 
sician by  1970. 

Therefore.  I  again  m^ently  recom- 
mend enactment  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing (1)  Federal  matching  grants  for  the 
construction  of  new.  and  the  expansion 
or  rehabilitation  of  existing,  teaching 
facilities  for  the  medical,  dental,  and 
other  health  professions;  and  (2)  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 
B.  nukse's  education 

There  were  550.000  professional  nurses 
and  225,000  practical  nurses  in  active 
practice  in  1962.  This  number  is  far  too 
small  to  meet  the  needs  for  high  quality 
nursing  care.  Too  many  hospitals  have 
been  required  to  rely  on  inadequately 
trained  orderlies  and  attendants.  At 
my  request,  a  distinguished  group  of 
citizens,  serving  as  consultants  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  has  studied  the  scope 
and  solutions  of  this  problem.  They  con- 
cluded that  a  feasible  and  essential  goal 
for  1970  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
professional  nurses  in  practice  to  some 
680,000  and  the  number  of  practical 
nurses  to  350,000.  This  requires  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  the  supply  of  nurs- 
ing personnel  and,  therefore,  a  major 
expansion  in  both  collegiate  and  hos- 
pital programs  of  nursing  education. 
The  number  of  nurses  graduating  from 
collegiate  courses  would  have  to  double 
from  4,000  in  1960  to  at  least  8,000  in 
1970.  This  expansion  would  require  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  30  to  35  new 
collegiate  nursing  schools.  Graduates 
from  hospital  schools  would  have  to  in- 
crease from  25,000  to  40.000  by  1970.  and 
junior  colleges  would  have  to  be  grad- 
uating 5,000  by  that  year. 

Nursing  schools  are  unable  to  bear  the 
tremendous  financial  burden  for  an 
expanded  effort  of  this  size.  Despite 
diligent  effort,  nursing  has  had  little  suc- 
cess in  commanding  sufficient  local  sup- 
port for  the  development  of  its  educa- 
tional facilities  and  programs.  Federal 
assistance  in  the  expansion  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  train  nurses  will  be  necessary. 

To  meet  these  goals,  and  generally  to 
improve  the  quality  of  nursing  services, 
the  consultant  group  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government:  (1)  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  expand  teaching  fa- 
cilities for  nurses'  training;  (2)  provide 
financial  assistance  to  students  of  nurs- 
ing, many  of  whom  cannot  afford  an  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school;  (3)  initiate 
new  and  improved  programs  for  the  sup- 
port of  graduate  nursing  education,  to 
provide  more  teachers  of  nursing;  and 
*4>  initiate  new  programs  and  expand 
current  programs  of  research  which  are 


directed  toward  improved  utilization  of 
nursing  personnel. 

I  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  for 
action  legislation  now  being  prepared  on 
the  basis  of  this  report. 

n.  HEALTH  rAcn.mxs 

a.  aid   fo»   construction   of    hospitals   and 

nursing  homes 

The  Hill-Burton  program  of  Federal 
aid  for  the  construction  of  health  facili- 
ties has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
16  years.  Its  success  can  best  be  meas- 
ured by  the  network  of  modem  and  effi- 
cient hospitals  which  have  been  built 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
smaller  towns  and  rural  areas.  But  the 
gains  have  been  more  than  quantitative. 
The  program  has  had  a  marked  effect  in 
raising  State  licensing  standards,  and 
in  improving  the  design,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  health  facilities  in  every 
State.  It  has  helped  attract  vitally 
needed  physicians  and  other  health  spe- 
cialists to  rural  areas.  And,  through  de- 
velopment of  more  effective  State  plans, 
it  has  encouraged  the  first  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  more  coordinated 
systems  of  hospital  and  other  facilities 
to  provide  more  efficient  and  economical 
health  care. 

A  year  ago  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  review 
this  program  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  Its  future.  This  review  has  now 
been  completed.  It  points  out  the  neces- 
sity for  continuing  the  program  to  meet 
new  and  changing  medical  facility  needs. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
reducing  the  deficit  of  general  hospital 
beds  throughout  the  country,  esptecially 
in  rural  areas.  Nevertheless,  shortage 
areas  remain  and  their  needs  should  be 
met.  Indeed,  rapid  popxilation  growth 
alone  requires  a  constantly  expanding 
hospital  system.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
which  is  due  to  expire  June  30,  1964,  be 
extended  for  5  years. 

A  particularly  acute  problem  is  that 
of  the  older  hospitals  faced  with  physical 
deterioration  and  functional  obsoles- 
cence. Many  hospitals  are  growing  ob- 
solete at  such  an  alarming  rate  as  to 
hamper  the  quality  of  care.  State  Hill- 
Burton  agencies  have  reported  that  there 
are  75,000  beds  in  general  hospitals  that 
have  serious  structural  or  fire  hazards. 
Almost  half  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the 
Nation  need  some  form  of  moderniza- 
tion. 

A  I960  study,  based  on  repoi-ts  made  by 
State  hospital  agencies,  revealed  that  it 
would  cost  $2.8  billion  to  modernize  or 
repleM;e  antiquated  general  hospitals, 
without  even  adding  to  the  nvunber  of 
beds.  This  estimate  is  more  than  three 
times  the  present  annual  level  of  con- 
struction expenditures  for  all  health  fa- 
cilities. Because  of  the  priority  it  gives 
to  projects  which  increase  the  total  num- 
ber of  beds,  particularly  in  rural  areas, 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  as  presently  consti- 
tuted cannot  meet  this  vast  need  for 
modernization  and  replacement. 

In  response  to  this  critical  national 
need,  I  am  recommending  modification 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  authorize  a 
new  program  of  financial  assistance  for 
modernizing  or  replacing  hospitals  and 
other  health  facilities. 


Although  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  meeting  the  bticklog  of  need  for  chron- 
ic disease  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
it  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-third 
of  this  need  has  been  met  and  that  an 
additional  500,000  beds  for  long-term 
patients  are  required  to  meet  today's 
demand. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  even  more 
serious.  In  1960,  there  were  nearly  18 
million  people  aged  65  or  over.  By  1980, 
this  group  will  exceed  24  Ofilllion.  As 
the  number  of  older  people  increases 
and  as  the  economic  barriers  to  care 
in  these  facilities  are  eased,  the  demand 
for  long-term  care  facilities  will  soar. 
The  need  for  high  quality  nursing  homes 
will  be  esp>ecially  great.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  reconunend  amendment  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  nursing  homes 
from  $20  to  $50  million  annually. 

B.    MENTAL    HEALTH    AND    MENTAL    KETARDATION 
FACILmSB 

My  proposals  for  a  national  mental 
health  program  and  a  national  program 
to  combat  mental  retardation,  including 
proposals  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
mental  retardation  facilities,  have  been 
set  forth  in  an  earlier  message  on  these 
subjects.  I  wish  to  underline  here  again 
the  urgency  of  the  Nation's  need  for 
long -postponed  solutions  to  a  long  ne- 
glected problem,  and  to  urge  once  more 
their  prompt  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

C.    HEALTH  rACnJTT  PLANNING  CEANTS 

As  health  facilities  become  more  nu- 
merous and  complex,  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  more  coordinated  planning,  par- 
ticularly in  our  metropolitan  areas.  This 
is  necessary  to  insure  against  the  use 
of  public  and  private  resources  to  con- 
struct facilities  which  are  not  needed, 
are  poorly  located,  create  unnecessary 
duplication,  or  create  further  imbalances 
among  the  kinds  of  services  provided. 
Proper  planning  will  not  only  make  for 
more  efficient  use  of  the  large  siuns  of 
capital  expended  for  health  facility  con- 
struction, but  may  also  help  materially 
to  control  the  ever  Increasing  cost  of 
hospital  care.  Therefore,  I  recommend 
legislation  to  authorize  planning  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations,  in- 
cluding State  agencies,  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  areawide  plans 
for  the  construction  and  or>eration  of  all 
types  of  health  facilities. 

D.    ENCOURAGEMENT      OF      GROUP      PRACTICE 

Concern  over  the  shortage  of  profes- 
sional personnel  and  the  shortage  of 
health  facilities  makes  clear  the  desir- 
ability of  encouraging  those  efforts  which 
seek  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
both.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
both  patients  and  professional  person- 
nel benefit  from  group  practice  facili- 
ties, where  general  practitioners  and 
specialists  are  able  to  combine  their 
diverse  professional  skills  and  use  com- 
mon facilities  and  personnel  to  furnish 
comprehensive  medical  and  dental  care. 
Group  practice  of  medicine  and  dentistry 
promises  to  improve  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal and  dental  care,  while  making  pos- 
sible significant  economies  for  both 
patient  and  practitioner.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  financing 
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on  reasonable  terms  to  construct  and 
equip  such  facilities  is  too  often  a  major 
obstacle  in  their  development. 

In  order  to  encourage  this  trend,  par- 
ticularly in  our  smaller  communities  and 
under  the  sponsorship  of  cooperative  or 
other  nonprofit  organizations,  I  recom- 
mend legislation  to  authorize  a  5-year 
program  of  Federal  mortgage  insurance 
and  loans  to  help  finance  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  group  prac- 
tice medical  and  dental  facilities. 

ni.    COMMXTNITT     HEALTH     PBOTECTION 

Substantial  advances  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  protecting  the 
American  people  against  contamination 
of  food,  air,  and  water,  and  the  hazards 
associated  with  drugs. 

In  1962,  as  a  result  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  87th  Congress,  our  com- 
munities with  Federal  financial  aid. 
spent  $600  miUion  to  build  needed  waste 
treatment  facilities,  the  largest  total  in 
our  history.  Our  national  program  of 
protection  against  undue  exposure  to 
radiation  was  strengthened  through 
broadened  surveillance,  expansion  of  re- 
search, increased  training  of  manpower, 
and  aid  to  the  States  in  developing  their 
own  programs  of  radiation  protection 
and  control.  Better  protection  for  the 
consimier  was  assured  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Kefauver-Harrls  drug  control 
amendments,  which  set  higher  standards 
of  safety,  honesty  and  efiScacy  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  prescription 
drugs  and  new  drugs  of  all  kinds.  Addi- 
tional action  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  im- 
prove controls  over  the  clinical  testing 
of  new  drugs  will  add  to  our  safeguards 
against  the  possibility  of  health  catas- 
trophes during  the  development  of  new 
remedies. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  need  to  broaden  our  surveillance 
and  control  of  pollution  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the 
food  we  eat.  We  need  to  intensify  our 
research  effort  in  this  area,  to  define  the 
precise  damages  done  to  our  health  by 
various  contaminants,  and  to  develop 
more  effective  and  economical  means  of 
controlling  or  eliminating  them.  We 
need  to  step  up  our  training  of  scientific 
manpower  in  the  many  disciplines  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
environment.  We  need  to  continue  our 
support  and  stimulation  of  vigorous  con- 
trol programs  in  States  and  communi- 
ties. 

In  addition,  there  is  clear  and  urgent 
need  for  new  legislative  authority  in 
three  specific  areas  of  health  protection. 

A.    FOOD,    DBUCS,    DEVICES,    AND    COSMETICS 

Legislation  is  needed  to  strengthen  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  Its  task 
of  protecting  the  health  of  the  consumer. 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
which  lacks  authority  to  require  the  ade- 
quate safety  testing  of  cosmetics  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  market,  has  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  harm  which  is  caused 
by  harmful  cosmetic  products.  Other 
problems  are  presented  by  untested  dan- 
gerous or  worthless  therapeutic  or  diag- 
nostic devices.  Of  particular  danger  to 
children  are  the  300,000  ordinary  house- 
hold Items  containing  poisonous  or  dan- 
geix>us  substances  without  proper  label- 


ing and  warning.  Food,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics  were  not  Included  in  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act 
of  1960. 

We  cannot  afford  to  withhold  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  the  full 
authority  required  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum protection  to  our  families.  I  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion to: 

(a)  Extend  and  clarify  inspection  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  food,  over- 
the-counter  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  thera- 
peutic or  diagnostic  devices  are  being 
manufactured  and  marketed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law;  and  to  provide 
authority  similar  to  that  of  most  other 
regulatory  agencies  for  the  production  of 
evidence  in  hearings; 

(b)  Require  cosmetics  to  be  tested 
and  proved  safe  before  they  are 
marketed; 

(c)  Require  manufacturers  of  thera- 
peutic devices  to  maintain  controls 
which  assure  the  reliability  of  their 
products,  and  require  proof  of  both  safe- 
ty and  effectiveness  before  such  devices 
are  put  on  the  market;  and 

(d)  Extend  existing  requirements  for 
label  warnings  to  include  hazardous 
household  articles,  where  necessary. 

Further  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
this  authority  can  only  prolong  and  ag- 
gravate these  unnecessary  hazards  to 
health. 

B.    AIR   POLLUTION   CONTHOL 

Reports  by  leading  scientists  in  the 
past  year  have  stressed  that  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  linking  air  pollu- 
tion to  the  aggravation  of  heart  condi- 
tions and  to  increases  in  susceptibility  to 
chronic  respiratory  diseases,  particular- 
ly among  older  people. 

Economic  damage  from  air  pollution 
amounts  to  as  much  as  $11  billion  every 
year  in  the  United  States.  Agricultural 
losses  alone  total  $500  million  a  year. 
Crops  are  stunted  or  destroyed,  livestock 
become  ill.  meat  and  milk  production 
are  reduced.  In  some  6.000  communities 
various  amoimts  of  smoke,  smog,  grime, 
or  fumes  reduce  property  values  and, 
as  dramatically  shown  in  England  last 
year,  endanger  life  itself.  Hospitals,  de- 
partment stores,  oflQce  buildings,  and 
hotels  are  all  affected.  Borne  cities  suf- 
fer damages  of  up  to  $100  million  a 
year.  One  of  our  larger  cities  has  a 
daily  average  of  25,000  tons  of  airborne 
pollutants.  My  own  home  city  of  Boston 
experienced  in  1960  a  "black  rain"  of 
smoke,  soot,  oil  or  a  mixture  of  all  three. 

In  the  light  of  the  known  damage 
caused  by  polluted  air,  both  to  our  health 
and  to  our  economy,  it  is  imperative  that 
greater  emphasis  be  given  to  the  control 
of  air  pollution  by  communities.  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
currently  spendmg  10  cents  per  capita  a 
year  in  fighting  a  problem  which  cost  an 
estimated  $65  per  capita  annually  in 
economic  losses  alone.  I  therefore  rec- 
ommend legislation  authorizing  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

(a)  To  engage  in  a  more  intensive  re- 
search program  permitting  full  investi- 
gation of  the  causes,  effects  and  control 
of  air  pollution ; 
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(b)  To  provide  financial  stimulation  u 
States  and  local  air  PoUution  <SS^ 
agencies  through  project  grants  whS, 
will  help  them  to  IniUate  or  impS? 
their  control  programs;  ' 

(c)  To  conduct  studies  on  air  oon,, 
tion  problems  of  interstate  or  nation 
wide  significance;  and 

'd)  To  take  action  to  abate  Interstat* 
air  polluUon  along  the  general  lines  S 
the  exisUng  water  pollution  control  m 
forcement  measures. 

C.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

The  long-range  assault  of  multiple  en 
vLronmental  contammations  on  human 
health  are  cumulative  and  interrelated 
It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore  thAt 
our  efforts  to  learn  about  and  control 
health  hazards  be  unified  and  mutuaUv 
supporting.  The  President's  Science  Ad 
visory  Committee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  has  undertaken  a  major  re- 
view  of  the  Government's  activities  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  chemicals  in  the 
environment.  Special  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  control  of  pesticides.  Nearly 
180  million  pounds  of  pesticides  valued 
at  more  than  $1  billion  are  used  in  the 
United  States  every  year.  If  this  review 
reveals  need  for  additional  authority 
necessai-y  recommendations  will  be  made 
to  the  Congress. 

I  am  renewing  my  recommendation  of 
last  year  that  authority  be  granted  to 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  bring  environmental  health 
functions  together  in  one  Bureau.  I  also 
ask  that  the  Congress  approve  the  ftmdj 
requested  in  my  1964  budget  for  iniUal 
steps  to  establish  a  central  facility  in  the 
Washington  area  which  can  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  related  research,  train- 
ing, and  technical  assistance  in  environ- 
mental health. 

IV.   HEALTH   RESEARCH 

This  Nation  has  made  impressive 
strides  in  its  search  for  knowledge  to 
combat  disease  and,  as  a  result  of  a 
deliberate  national  effort,  a  bold  and  far- 
reaching  program  is  moving  well.  The 
Federal  Government  is  now  providing  the 
financial  support  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  $1.5  billion  in  public  and  private 
expenditures  for  medical  and  health-re- 
lated research  in  this  country.  But  this 
effort  Is  unending — new  breakthroughs 
lie  ahead — major  problems  are  unsolved. 
This  country  must  Invest  in  a  further 
expansion  of  essential  and  high  qual- 
ity research  and  related  activities.  I 
have,  therefore,  recommended  appro- 
priations in  the  1964  budget  of  $980  mil- 
lion for  support  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes Of  Health,  an  Increase  of  $50 
million  in  authorizations  and  $113  mil- 
lion in  expenditures  over  the  current 
year. 

The   budget    also   provides   funds  for 
the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Health 

and  Human  Development  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sciences.  These 
new  Institutes,  which  were  authori2ed 
by  the  87th  Congress,  will  provide  a 
needed  focus  for  more  intensive  research 
efforts  in  these  areas. 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  main- 
taining the  high  quality  health  research 
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«/>«  being  achieved  though  the  activi- 
st of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
u  the  continued  loss  of  its  outstanding 
ijentlsts  as  the  result  of  pay  scales 
!^ch   are  not   generally    competitive. 
The  Federal   Salary   Reform   Act   ap- 
oroved  last  October  carries  forward  the 
Administration's  plan  to  provide  Federal 
!^ajy  rates  that  are  comparable  with 
rJSonal  private  industry  salary  rates 
for  the  same  work  levels.    However,  the 
final  stage  of  that  salary  reform  plan, 
«^ch  will  be   effective  next   January, 
nrovldes  salary  rates  that  are  still  too 
low    particularly   in   the   upper   levels, 
when   measured   by   the  compensation 
orovided  outside  of  Government.    It  is 
important  that  the  Congress  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  correct  this  disparity. 
Ijast  year  I  pointed  out  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of   knowledge   through   re- 
search is  of  little  use  unless  communi- 
cated in  useful  form  to  those  who  need  to 
use  it    to   other    scientists,    educators, 
practitioners,    administrators,    and    the 
public.    There  is  now  wide  recognition 
that  improved  scientific  communication 
is  an  xu'gent  goal,  and  action  is  being 
taken.   With  the  assistance  of  informa- 
tion developed  by  congressional  studies. 
I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  take  the  lead 
in  developing  new  methods  and  systems 
of  utilizing  and  making  effectively  avail- 
able more  health  research   results   and 
Information.    Should  additional  legisla- 
tion be  required,  it  will  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Congress. 

T.   OTHBK    ESSENTIAL    HEALTH    ETTORTS 
A.    HEALTH   INStniAJrCE   FOB    OXTB    OLJ3ER    CITBBINS 

In  a  subsequent  message  to  the  Con- 
gress concerned  solely  with  the  needs 
of  older  people.  I  will  again  outline  my 
recommendatioiw  for  a  long  overdue 
measiu-e  to  fill  a  crucial  gap  in  our  so- 
cial insurance  protection — health  in- 
surance under  social  security.  This 
measure  should  also  be  at  the  top  of  the 
congressional  agenda  on  "health." 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  medical  sci- 
ence has  kept  millions  of  retired  men 
and  women  alive  to  face  Illnesses  they 
cannot  afford,  that  the  very  drugs  and 
methods  which  have  done  so  much  to 
prolong  their  lives  and  ease  their  pain 
are  too  expensive  for  the  majority  of 
older  citizens.  Many  can  face  one  siege 
of  serious  illness,  with  the  help  of  sav- 
ings and  families.  But  a  second  wipes 
them  out,  and  the  average  person  can 
expect  two  or  three  hospital  bouts  after 
age  65.  Needless  suffering  in  silence,  fi- 
nancial catastrophe,  public  or  private 
charity,  these  are  not  acceptable  alter- 
natives In  the  richest  country  on  earth. 
Social  security  health  insurance  must  be 
enacted  this  year.  Details  will  be  con- 
tained in  a  forthcoming  message. 

B.  UCPtOVING  llATESNAL  AND  CHH^D  HEALTH 

In  my  special  message  on  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation,  I  recom- 
mended several  new  measures  designed 

to  Improve  the  health  of  mothers  and 
children.  TTie  relationship  between  Im- 
proving maternal  and  child  health  and 
preventing  mental  retardation  is  clear. 
But  equally  clear  is  the  fact  that  the 
need  for  better  health  services  for  moth- 
ers and  children  is  steadily  increasing  in 


general,  due  to  the  growing  child  popula- 
tion, the  rising  costs  of  medical  care,  and 
changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
public  health.  I  take  this  opportimlty, 
therefore,  to  stress  again  the  urgency  of 
those  provisions. 

C.    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

As  we  expand  and  improve  health 
services,  we  make  it  possible  for  larger 
numbers  of  people  to  recover  from  the 
damaging  effects  of  serious  illness  and 
injury,  and  to  return  to  active  and  useful 
lives.  Vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, both  private  and  public,  are  play- 
ing a  key  role  in  helping  to  convert  these 
gains  in  curative  medicine  into  gains  in 
productive  living.  Work,  often  the 
mere  hope  of  returning  to  work,  provides 
a  powerful  incentive  for  large  numbers 
of  seriously  disabled  people  as  they  travel 
the  difficult  road  to  recovery  and  rehabil- 
itation. For  these  reasons,  I  recom- 
mend that  funds  for  the  State-Federal 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  be 
increased  to  permit  126,500  handicapped 
individuals  to  be  successfully  returned 
to  employment,  a  25 -percent  increase 
over  this  year.  I  am  also  recommend- 
ing legislation  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, including  Federal  assistance  in 
constructing  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
workshops,  additional  sdd  to  help  States 
incresise  the  nimiber  of  i>ersons  rehabili- 
tated, and  special  provisions  to  increase 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

D.    COMMtTNTTT    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the  Vac- 
cination Assistance  Act  and  the  Migrant 
Health  Act,  both  of  which  were  designed 
to  meet  important  national  health  prob- 
lems. The  Vaccination  Assistance  Act 
looks  toward  the  eradication  of  polio- 
myelitis, diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
and  tetanus  through  the  mass  immuniza- 
tion of  children  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage,  under  commimity-sponsored  pro- 
grams. We  can  and  should  eliminate 
these  four  deadly  diseases.  The  Migrant 
Health  Act  authorizes  grants  to  Improve 
the  deplorable  health  conditions  of  mi- 
grant workers. 

I  am  submitting  supplemental  appro- 
priation requests  to  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide funds  in  this  fiscal  year  to  enable 
both  the  vaccination  assistance  and 
migrant  health  programs  to  get  under- 
way at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

These  programs,  coupled  with  progress 
now  being  made  under  the  Community 
Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act  of 
1961,  are  directed  toward  the  long-range 
goal  of  comprehensive  community  health 
services,  available  to  people  in  their  own 
communities,  when  and  where  they  need 
them.  To  permit  the  more  effective 
prosecution  of  programs  to  improve 
health  services  at  the  community  level, 
I  am  agEdn  renewing  my  recommenda- 
tion of  last  year  that  authority  be 
granted  to  bring  all  community  health 
activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
together  in  one  bureau. 

E.    INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH 

We  must  continue  our  collaborative 
efforts  with  other  nations  in  the  global 
struggle  against  disease.  Over  the  past 
few  years  the  United  States  has  rapidly 


expanded  its  International  medical  re- 
search activities  and  support.  We  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  encouraging 
research  under  the  aegis  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  These  efforts  are 
consistent  with  and  In  furtherance  of 
our  goals  of  world  peace  and  betterment, 
and  it  is  important  that  they  be  con- 
tinued. 

A  problem  of  particular  significance 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  that  of 
yellow  fever.  Many  countries  of  the 
Americas  have  conducted  campaigns  to 
eradicate  the  mosquito  which  carries 
yellow  fever,  but  the  problem  of  rein- 
festation  has  become  a  serious  one,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Caribbean  area.  We 
have  pledged  our  participation  m  a  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  this  disease -carrying 
mosquito  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  1964  budget  provides  funds  to  mi- 
tiate  such  efforts.  This  will  bring  this 
coxmtry  into  conformity  with  the  long- 
established  policy  of  the  Pan  American 
Hesdth  Organization  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  yellow  fever  in  this  hemisphere. 

CONCLUSION 

Good  health  for  all  our  people  Is  a 
continuing  goal.  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety where  every  human  life  Is  precious, 
we  can  aspire  to  no  less.  Healthy  peo- 
ple build  a  stronger  nation,  and  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  its  growth  and 
development. 

This  national  need  calls  for  a  national 
effort,  an  effort  which  involves  individ- 
uals and  families.  States  and  commu- 
nities, professional  and  voluntary  groups, 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  role 
of  the  Federal  Government,  although  a 
substantial  one,  is  essentially  supportive 
and  stimulatory.  The  task  is  one  which 
all  of  us  share,  to  improve  our  own 
health,  and  that  of  generations  to  come. 
John  F.  Kkmioxt. 

The  WHrrE  House,  February  7.  1963. 


THE    HEALTH    OF   THE    AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Oklahcxna  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
today,  has  eloquently  described  the  many 
problems  which  are  acctunulatlng  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  the  American 
people. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on 
our  health,  and  have  told  the  world  we 
are  the  healthiest  NaUon  of  all.  This 
may  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  if 
the  President's  recommendations  go 
unheeded. 

The  Import  of  the  President's  message 
is   not    difficult    to   grasp    nor    easy    to 

challenge:  the  total  American  institution 
which  today  guarantees  our  health  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  swift  develop- 
ments occurring  within  our  society. 

Our  professional  health  personnel 
force  is  beginning  seriously  to  lag  be- 
hind our  burgeoning  population.     Mr. 
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Speaker.  I  regard  thla  as  a  command. 
We  must  take  steps  to  assure  for  our 
people  a  sufflclent  number  ot  doctors, 
dentists,  nuraes,  and  other  health 
professionals. 

An  inadequate  number  of  health  facil- 
ities is  being  built  to  cope  with  the  sheer 
nimiber  of  citizens  who  must  use  them 
tomorrow.  There  is  no  alternative.  We 
must  have  enough  hospital  beds  for  our 
sick. 

COTnmtmity  health  protection  is  stiH 
behind  requirements.  While  we  are  tak- 
ing steps  toward  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  we  must  begin  to  take  strides. 

These  and  many  other  problems  chal- 
iMiglng  our  health  and  that  of  our  chil- 
dren command  our  strictest  attention.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  consider  carefully 
the  President's  many  prc4x>8als. 
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ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  HAIiECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  246) .  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reaoived.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
pen  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
louowlng  Btandliig  committees  or  the  Mouse 
of  Reprecentattres: 

Commlttee  on  Education  and  Labor-  Paot- 
Fn«i«*T,  lUlnola;  Robert  Tait,  J«..  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs- 
Patuck  Utnos  MAwmt,  California. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
enes:    Hastuvcs  Keith,  Maasachusetts. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Bawuitt]. 


THE  LATE   HONORABLE   JAMES 

PATRICK  McGRANERY 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  profound  sadness  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  respect  and  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  fonner  Member  of  this  House,  the 
late  dlstlngulahed  and  capable  Congress- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
James  Patrick  McOranery. 

Jim  McOranery  was  a  very  dear  and 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  many  many 
years.  His  devotion  to  his  family  his 
country,  and  his  many  friends  will  al- 
ways be  an  inspiration  to  me. 

Jim  was  bom  trf  irlah  parents  in  my 
c<»igres8ianal  district  in  south  Phlladel- 
phiain  1895.  Though  poor  and  unable 
to  ^e  him  much  financial  help,  their 
laith  in  him  inspired  his  greatness  He 
received  his  education  at  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  and  the  Roman  Catholic  high 
school. 

uia^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^^^  War.  .mn  en- 
S5^-ii.?T^*®1  ^^^  «»  adjutant  of 
^^J^^^J^^try  of  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Ouard. 

After  the  war,  he  was  flnanciaUy  un- 
able to  continue  his  education  and, 
toerefore,  had  to  seek  employment.  He 
becamea  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Elwtrotypera'  and  Finishers'  Union  and 
worked  every  day  in  order  to  finance  and 
further  his  education  at  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity evening  law  school.   He  was  grad- 


uated hi  1928  and  that  same  year  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

In  addition  to  the  general  practice 
of  law  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  Jim 
McOranery  became  the  pioneer  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Philadelphia  and 
demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  his  political  astuteness  and  lead- 
ership. 

Jim's  political  star  rose  rapidly.  In 
1934  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Earle  to  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  RegistraUon  Commission 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  served 
in  the  75th  and  three  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. He  was  an  important  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

During  his  service  in  the  78th  Con- 
gress, he  resigned  at  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  become  the  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  His  record  of  achievement  was 
outstanding  and  because  of  his  vital  war 
contribuUon  to  the  national  defense  he 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Merit' by 
President  Truman  in  March  1946. 

The  following  July.  Jim  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  Pennsylvania  where 
he  served  with  distincUon  for  5 '/a  years. 
In  1953  Judge  McOranery  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  at  the  personal  request  of 
President  Truman.  Although  his  first 
love  was  the  law.  he  felt  compelled  to 
render  additional  service  to  his  country 
He  was  a  fearless  fighter  for  right,  and 
Americans  nationwide  acclaimed  him. 
All  Phlladelphians,  of  course,  openly  ad- 
mired him  and  were  proud  to  claim  him 
as  one  of  their  own. 

Jim  received  many  honorary  degrees 
during  his  lifetime.  ViUanova  awarded 
him  a  doctor  of  laws;  La  Salle  CoUege 
conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  hu- 
manities upon  him.  jlm  was  also 
awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
by  the  National  University  School  of 
Law,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  McOranery  was  an  out- 
standing layman  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  received  many  honors  In- 
cluding the  decoration  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great,  Private  Chamberlain  of  the 
Cape  and  Sword,  both  conferred  by  His 
Holiness.  Pope  Plus  XII;  and  the  KnJght 
in  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  Invested  by  His 
Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal  SpeUman 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  merely  touched 
on  the  highlights  of  Jim  McGranery's 
career  and  life  on  earth.  His  many 
deeds  of  kindness  and  the  sacrifices  he 
made  for  others  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  then  he  was  just  that  kind 
of  a  man — a  true  humanitarian. 

To  me,  who  knew  him  so  weU.  he  was 
more  than  a  great  statesman  and  leader 
He  was  a  kindly  man  with  a  brilliant 
Irish  wit  who  was  devoted  to  his  gra- 
cious and  talented  wife,  Reglna  Clark 
McOranery,  who  is  also  an  attorney  and 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  She 
is  the  mother  of  his  two  very  fine  sons 
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and  beautiful  daughter,  all  of  »k«-. 
now  attendtog  college.  ^^  •»« 

To  Mrs.  McOranery  and  the  chiui^ 
I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  fori^ 
happiness  and  success.  It  has  hi^^TS 
ficult  for  me  to  reminisce,  and»!4r" 
saddened  heart,  let  me  say    a  J»r  * 

SaS^"""  ""  '"'  "^  ^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfullv  i»«,.^ 
that  the  foUowing  proceedings  V?^ 
U^.  District  Court  for  the  E^^> 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  in  memory^^ 
late  Honorable  James  P.  McOran^i,  i! 
printed  in  the  Record.  ^  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proceedings  referr-^ 
to  are  as  follows :  reierrwi 

In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Ea*.*. 

ItoTRICT  or  PENNSTLVANU-PROCn^Jo^ 

Mkmort   or    Hon.    Jambs   P.   Mc^«. 
Poajo.  U.S.   msxaiCT  Jdwje  and  S^ 
Attornkt  GsNnAi.  or  th«  UNrrn)  Staw^ 
Philadixphia,    Pa.,    Pridat.    Pebhtj*.VT 
1963,  AT  12  oClock  Noon  '' 
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(Before  Hon.  Thomaa  J.  Clary  Ch  J  «,. 
siding;  Hon.  William  H.  Kirkpatrlck  b 
J.;  Hon.  John  W.  Lord,  Jr.;  Hon  PrTn" 
CIS  L.  Van  Dusen;  Hon.  Joseph  S  hZ 
in:  Hon.  Abraham  L.  Preedman'  Hon 
Alfred  L.  Luongo;  Hon.  Thomas  M  U^' 
den.  Camden,  N.J.:  and  Hon.  Wlnfred  iv^' 
berg.  New  York  City )  "^" 

Judge  Clart.  Thla  special  aesalon  or  th. 
court  has  been  caUed  In  memory  oT  ^ 
Honorable  James  P.  McOranery,  who  mt^ 
as  a  Judge  of  this  court. 

v.T^L*^2"^*  ^^^  °°''  recognize  the  Honor- 
able Hubert  J.  Horan.  Jr.  Mr  HoraiT^^ 
Mr.  Horan.  If  Tour  Honors  please  Kn 
McOranery.  her  sons  and  daughter'  S 
the  good  people  who  are  here  this  mornlM 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  what  I  coMto 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  Jim  McOranen 
I  knew  him  when  he  was  practlclnf  Uw 
here  in  PhUadelphU.  I  have  the  honor 
of  having  been  one  of  three  memben  of 
our  bar  who  went  down  to  speak  on  hte 
behalf  at  the  time  he  came  up  for  coo- 
nrmation  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  also  had  the  experience,  which  was  rath- 
er unusual,  of  being  chairman  of  a  testl 
monlal  dinner  for  a  man  who  belonged  to 
an  administration   which   was  going  out  of 
power,  the  Democrats  having  been  defeated 
in   1952,  and   after  they  had  gone  out  ot 
power  the  Bellevue  Stratford  ballroom  aod 
the  rooms   immediately  connected  with  It 
were  filled,  up  in  the  boxes  and  everywhere 
else,  with   people  who  had  nothing  except 
respect  for  Judge  McOranery.     Since  be  wv 
going  out  With  his  party,  they  knew  there 
was  little  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  con- 
ferring favors,   and   in   spite   of   that,  the 
leaders  of   the   bar  and  many  people  who 
were  not  members  of  the  <»ar  attended  thai 
dinner  simply  and  solely  to  do  him  honor 
Judge  McOranery  was  l>arn  in  1895     He 
came  to  the  bar  in  1928.  having  graduated 
from    Temple    University   Law    School.     He 
was  appointed  in  1934  to  the  honorable  posl- 
tlon  of  chairman  of  the  Registration  Onn- 
mission  in  the  city  of  PhUadelphla.    He  held 
that  position  until  he  went  to  Congrea*.  and 
he  served  in  Congress  in  the  76th,  76th,  and 
77th  sessions  and  part  of  the  78th  session. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  bench  in  1946, 
and  during  his  lifetime  term  he  was  asked 
by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea  to 
give  up  the  position  that  he  held  on  the 
bench  and  to  accept  the  poet  of  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

Every  position  that  Judge  McOranery 
occupied  he  filled  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. I  still  remmiber  my  statement  under 
oath  before  the  Members  of  the  Senate— 
because  there  were  those  who  were  taking 
the  position,  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
flrmed— that  I  had  known  James  McOranery 
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/*  many  7*V.  liad  been  against  him  In 
^  dSlnf  th.  period  In  whiob  h.  was 
tIrtnR  casea  In  Philadelphia,  and  I  never 
f^nd  him  to  utter  anything  that  was  Amble 
entendre  or  anything  that  was  anything  but 

4  .-lit  ll 

'^^He  has  been  honored  by  the  church  and 
hv  Uie  sUte.  He  has  received  the  Order  of 
vLit  from  President  Trtunan.  He  has  been 
honored  by  the  church  by  Pope  John  XXin 
^nd  Pope  Plus  XII  in  being  made  a  Knight 
rommander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  and 
ft  Papal  Chamberlain.  He  likewise.  In  his 
active  career,  which  really  only  started  In 
1928  filled  an  incredible  number  of  posi- 
tions.   How  he  was  able  to  do  it   is  to  me 

a  mystery- 

He  vas  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  immaculata  College.  He  was  a  member 
ai  the  boards  of  Temple  University  Law 
School  and  Vlllanova  University  in  Philadel- 
nhla.  He  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
various  other  colleges,  and  Just  before  his 
death  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Catholic  University  in 
Washington  and  of  the  Shrine  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate. He  received  a  medal  from  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  as  the  most 
distinguished  Catholic  gentleman  In  the 
country.  He  likewise  received  the  De  LaSalle 
Medal  which  was  a  medal  for  civil  decency 
in  government  and  decency  In  his  private 

The  yeaJ  1928  was  a  turning  point  in  his 
career.  In  1W9  there  was  another  turning 
point  In  his  career,  when  he  was  able  to  per- 
suade the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Re- 
glna Clark  to  marry  him.  That  helped  him 
tremendously.  With  her  help  and  aid  he 
went  right  straight  ahead. 

Tbere  Is  nothing  that  anyone  can  say  de- 
rogatory to  him  and  still  t«ll  the  truth.  It 
was  amusing  to  me.  at  the  time  that  he  was 
up  for  oonflrmation  in  the  Senate,  his  ap- 
pointment was  questioned  by  aome  of  the 
columnists  In  the  United  States;  and  the 
situation  was  that  he  went  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  realizing  the  tremendous  Job 
that  he  had  to  do  in  limited  time.  These 
colunuiists  claimed  that  he  was  going  to 
brush  dirt  under  the  carpet.  That  was  not 
wiiat  he  did.  and  when  he  ceased  t>elng  At- 
toroey  Oeneral  there  wasn't  a  single  col- 
umnist who  did  no>t  praise  him  for  the  won- 
derful work  that  he  did. 

He  was  an  outstanding  man.  Being  the 
strong  character  that  he  was.  he.  of  course, 
made  enemies.  Any  man  who  doeant  make 
MOM  enemies  is  not  much,  and  he  made 
eoemies  of  men  who  wtrt  vituperative  and 
abusive.  He  held  no  rancor,  he  held  no  ha- 
tred of  thoee  men.  and  he  was  a  truly  great 
American. 

During  World  War  I  he  waa  a  member  of 
the  Observation  CorjM  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment in  the  Balloon  Oorpe,  and  if  anything 
oould  be  more  exposed  and  more  like  a  sit- 
ting duck  than  that,  it  is  Impvosslble  to  con- 
ceive what  it  was. 

We  regret  his  passing,  but  I  say  to  Jim  Mc- 
Granwy.  Jr.,  and  Clark  McOranery,  and  Re- 
glna McOranery  that  they  have  Inherited 
something  which  Is  much  greater  than 
wealth.  They  have  received  an  honorable 
name,  a  name  that  they  have  the  duty  to 
keep  unspotted. 

Thank  you. 

Judge  Clart.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Horan. 

The  court  will  now  recognize  the  nestor  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Oray. 

Mr.  GkAT.  I  shall  address  the  court,  as  is 

customary  on  other  occasions,  by  saying.  "If 
Tour  Honors  please." 

I  know  many  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Horan 
has  directed  his  remarks  to. 

I  shall  not  repeat  them.  They  have  been 
mentioned.  But  I  shall  speak  of  Jim  Mc- 
Oranery as  a  lawyer.  He  was  30  years 
younger  than  I,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  much  later  than  I  was,  but  in  Philadel- 


phia I  remember  him  because — and  this  has 
been  aald  by  Mr.  Horan,  but  I  repeat  thla— 
he  was  an  honorable  man.  He  was  a  man  of 
integrity.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  I  know 
that  because  I  was  coooonsel  with  him  la 
several  cases  during  the  time  that  he  spent 
in  Philadelphia. 

He  left  Philadelphia,  as  Your  Honors  know, 
and  went  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  and  during  his  fourth  term,  he  re- 
signed to  accept  appointment  from  President 
Roosevelt  as  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  then  in  1946.  if  I  recollect  the 
date  correctly,  he  was  appointed  by  the  then 
President  Truman  to  be  a  Judge  of  this 
court,  and  In  1952.  if  I  recollect  that  date 
correctly.  President  Truman  took  him  from 
the  bench  and  made  him  Attorney  Oeneral. 

I  followed  his  career  from  the  time  he  be- 
came a  lawyer  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
I  saw  him  on  different  occasions  In  Washing- 
ton, but  especially  after  he  was  Attorney 
Oeneral.  Every  time  I  went  to  Washington 
I  visited  him  in  his  office.  To  me  he  was  Jim: 
to  him  I  was  Bill.  We  lost  a  great  man,  a 
good  lawyer. 

We  have  been  very  closely  In  touch  and  for 
many  years  pa.st  we  have  exchanged  Christ- 
mas greetings.  That  maybe  is  not  unusual 
between  friends,  but  every  Christmas,  even 
this  last  Christmas,  prior  to  Christmas  Day, 
of  course.  I  received  from  him  his  usual 
Christmas  greeting,  which  contained  a  photo- 
graph of  his  chUdren,  all  of  which  I  have 
preserved  at  home. 

Ood  rest  his  soul. 

Judge  Clart.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Gray. 

We  win  next  hear  from  a  distinguished 
Jurist  and  a  very  close  personal  friend  of  our 
late  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable  Robert 
V.  Bogler,  judge  of  the  orphans  court  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Judge  BoLcni.  If  Your  Honors  please.  I  am 
especially  grateful  to  you  for  extending  me 
this  honor  this  morning  to  apptear  before 
this  distinguished  cotirt  to  rep>ay  the  honor 
that  Jim  McOranery  bestowed  upon  me  in 
letting  me  be  his  friend,  his  companion  on 
about  six  different  Tacation  trips,  his  best 
man  when  he  was  married,  and  godfather  to 
his  second  child. 

He  had  one  of  the  greatest  capacities  for 
friendship  that  I  have  ever  known,  and  sec- 
ond only  probably  to  that  of  another  mutual 
friend,  James  A.  Parley.  I  met  him  first  in 
the  Democratic  primary  in  1927,  when  Demo- 
crats In  Philadelphia  numbered  less  than 
20.000. 

Many  years  ago  I  heard  the  phrase.  "The 
Joy  Is  in  the  striving."  There  also  appears 
in  "As  Tou  Like  It"  the  aphcK-ism,  "Sweet 
are  the  uses  erf  adversity." 

They  are  things  that.  In  my  opinion,  epit- 
omise a  great  deal  of  Jim  McGranery's 
career.  He  came  fnxn  the  little  people.  He 
shared  their  vicissitudes,  their  struggles. 
They  tell  me  that  as  a  kid  he  was  quite 
proficient  with  his  fists — of  course,  only  in 
self-defense — but  he  learned  the  motiva- 
tions of  these  little  people,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  firm  belief  in  God.  a  profound 
belief  in  Ood,  he  became  a  fearless  man  In 
everything  that  he  did.  He  loved  life,  he 
loved  pleasure,  he  loved  recreation,  and  he 
loved  his  friends.  The  lessons  that  he 
learned  In  his  young  life  as  a  little  person 
carried  through  with  him,  together  with  his 
love  of  Ood.  later  on  In  life  when  he  became 
a  big  man. 

On  one  of  our  trips  we  went  abroad  in 
1939.  We  visited  England.  Ireland,  and 
Prance.    While  we  were  in  Ireland  we  were 

the  guests  of  the  late  Joseph  P.  McGarity, 
who  was.  I  suppKwe,  the  greatest  Irish-Amer- 
ican patriot  of  his  time. 

Jim  was  a  great  defender  of  equal  rights. 

I  remember  specifically  when  as  a  Con- 
gressman, his  constituent.  Marian  Ander- 
son, one  of  the  greatest  voices  of  all  time. 
was  being  kept  back  In  her  career  because 
of  racial  prejudice.     She  was   refused   the 


use  of  Convention  Hall  In  Waahlngtan  by 
one  of  the  patriotic  aocietlea,  aad  Jim  made 
a  q>eech  on  the  subject  oa  the  floor  of  Oon- 
greaa  chiding  them  that  he  waa  the  aon  of 
an  Irish  Immigrant  and  he  hatf  to  remtiMl 
these  persons,  these  scions  ol  American 
patriots,  of  their  responslbUltles  as  citlaens. 

He  loved  his  country,  as  we  know,  and  as 
Mr.  Horan  said,  his  marriage  In  1039  to  the 
beautiful  and  scholarly  Reglna  Clark,  an 
able  lawyer  In  her  own  right,  gave  new  di- 
rection to  his  life  upward  and  onward  to 
greater  things  and  to  complete  fulfillment. 
I  have  said  that  the  Judge  took  great  Joy 
In  the  striving.  Indeed  he  did  so  and  was 
triumphant,  so  that  today,  whUe  we  are 
saddened  by  the  terrific  shock  of  his  loss, 
we  must  express  and  reccwd  our  Joy  in  his 
abundant  contributions  to  our  society,  to 
the  service  of  Ood,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
friends. 

Judge  Clart.  When  Judge  McOranery 
came  to  the  bench  of  this  coiu-t  he  served 
under  one  of  the  finest  chief  Judges  ever 
to  grace  the  bench  of  the  country.  Judge 
Kirkpatrlck.  who  is  here  today.  I  have  asked 
Judge  Kirkpatrlck  to  say  a  few  words. 

Judge  KiRKJ>ATRicK.  I  wRS  Very  happy  to 
have  Jim  McOranery  as  one  of  the  judges  on 
the  court  while  I  was  chief  judge.  I  think 
the  thing  that  Impressed  me  more  than 
anything  else  about  Jim  was  Indirectly  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Horan.  his  tremendous  en- 
ergy. He  was  a  dynanaic  personality  and  a 
very  magnetic  personality.  His  whole  man- 
ner was  most  attractive  to  others,  and  we 
worked  along  together  very  well  Indeed.  I 
had  the  highest  regard  for  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  Integrity 
and  not  only  great  energy  but  very  great 
industry,  because  he  reaUy  went  to  work 
when  he  became  a  Judge  of  this  court.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  he  turned 
it  out,  so  I  can  second  everything  that  has 
been  said.  I  didn't  know  hlxn  as  weU  as 
Judge  Bolger  or  some  of  the  others,  but  I 
knew  him  quite  weU  in  connection  with  our 
official  position,  and  I  did  form  a  very,  very 
high  opinion  of  him  and  I  certainly  felt  very 
badly  when  I  heard  of  his  recent  death. 

Judge  Clary.  Thank  you.  Judge  Kirkpat- 
rlck. 

There  is  a  circuit  Judge  here  who  likewise 
was  one  of  the  finest  Judges  ever  to  sit  on 
any  court  in  the  country.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  up  here  with  us  but  was  delayed,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  whether  Judge  Ganey  wlU 
not  say  a  few  words. 

Judge  Ganit.  Chief  Judge  Clary  and  my 
former  colleagues,  I  really  had  no  knowledge 
that  the  chief  was  going  to  call  on  me,  or 
I  should  have  sat  down  for  a  few  moments 
and  recorded  some  of  the  very  happy  recol- 
lections I  had  of  former  Judge  McOranery. 
He  occupied  a  chamber  next  to  mine,  and  on 
many  occaaiona  we  traded  oplniona,  and  we 
sometimes  didn't  agree,  but  with  all  our 
differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  some 
things,  we  agreed  in  most.  We  had  a  very, 
very  happy  association  together. 

I  could  go  on  and  laud  Jim  McGranery.  but 
were  I  to  do  this  I  think  It  would  dim  the 
luster  of  those  beautiful  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  to  him  by  those  who  have  just 
preceded  me.  However,  I  should  be  ungra- 
cious if  not  remiss  if  I  did  not  extend  to  Mrs. 
McGranery,  Reglna  Clark  McGranery.  and 
her  lovely  children  the  generous  sympathy 
and  deepest  regrets  from  the  court  of  ap- 
peals at  his  passing. 

Thank  you. 

Judge  Clart.  Thank  you  very  much.  Judge 

Ganey. 

One  part  of  Judge  McGranery's  distin- 
guished life  has  not  been  touched  upon,  and 
that  is  his  membership  in  the  Caveat  Club 
and  the  fun  he  had  at  the  Inner  meetings 
of  the  Caveat  Club. 

It  certainly  Is  a  real  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Judge  McOranery  that  we  have  here  today 
the  president  Judge  of  the  Orphans  Court  of 
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PliUadelpma  and  vice  clumccllor  of  tbe 
Caveat  Club,  Judge  Charles  Klein,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Walter  Gibbons,  Judge 
Wlnnet.  Ifr.  Barton.  Mr.  Woberuunltb.  Jerry 
Walker,  Jim  ICallle.  and  others.  A  lot  of  fun 
was  had  together  and  wcwk  was  done  to- 
gether at  those  meetings,  and  I  thank  all  of 
you  gentlemen  for  attending  this  memorial 
service  to  our  late  colleague. 

Judge  Wood  has  already  expressed  his  deep 
sorrow  to  Mrs.  McOranery  for  his  Inability 
to  be  here,  and  Judge  Body  has  also  asked 
me  to  express  his  regrets  that  he  can't  be 
with  us  today,  Mrs.  McOranery.  Judge  Grim, 
however,  did  drop  me  a  note.  Judge  Grim 
was  unable  to  be  here,  and  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

"Since  I  shall  be  vuuible  to  be  present  at 
the  court  session  this  Friday  In  honor  of 
Judge  McOranery.  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  you  about  It. 

"Please  express  to  Mrs.  McOranery  and  the 
fine  McOranery  children  my  condolences  for 
their  great  loss  and  my  regret  at  my  in- 
ability to  attend  the  special  court  session. 

"Judge  McOranery  was  a  very  line  and 
vigorous  judge  and  a  thorough  gentleman. 
His  presence  on  this  court  brought  honor  to 
it.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  and  honor  to  me 
to  have  served  with  him. 
"Sincerely, 

"Allan." 
Of  the  Judges  nearest  to  Judge  McOranery, 
one  had  adjoining  chambers  the  other  way 
from  Judge  Ganey's,  and  I  refer  to  our  be- 
loved colleague  Judge  Welsh.  Judge  Welsh 
on  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  handed 
me  this  letter: 

"The  date  for  the  memorial  to  Judge  Mc- 
Oranery has  not  been  fixed  as  yet.  As  you 
know  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  present  due  to 
my  visit  to  my  home  in  Bermuda.  As  you 
will  be  presiding  on  the  bench  I  am  asking 
you  to  explain  to  the  family  and  the  friends 
of  Jim  why  the  Judge,  senior,  In  age,  is  not 
present.  It  would  be  the  last  worldly  tribute 
that  I  could  extend  to  him. 

"Jim  filled  a  very  unique  place  in  my  own 
life's  history  and  experience.  The  difference 
of  some  20  years  in  tenure  was  never  a  gap 
nor  a  bar  to  our  mutual  respect  and 
affection. 

"There  will  be  many  present  in  the  court- 
room Who  will  go  on  record  as  to  his  quali- 
fications, attainments  and  performances  In 
his  numerous  activities.    You  knew  him  be- 
fore I  did   and  as  a   younger  man;    I  knew 
him  after  he  had  matured  and  was  writing 
his  life's  history  by  his  deeds.     Between  the 
two  Of  us  we  span  his  career  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.     He  and  I  had  some  of  the 
strongest  ties  that  can  Join  two  mature  ac- 
tive spirits  together  in  harmony  and  friend- 
ship.    I  like  to  think  of  the  day  he  came 
into  ova  court  family.     We  had  both  served 
in  the  Congress,  but  at  different  times;  we 
had  adjoining  chambers;  we  had  many  expe- 
riences  in    the    political    w^orld    on   opposite 
Sides,    it   Is   true,   but   of   the  same   general 
character     and     purpose;     we    had    mutual 
friends   and   some    not   so   friendly   toward 
either   of    us.     But    I   particularly   enjoyed 
his   alert   mind;    his   grasp   on    the  realities 
of  life;    his  freedom  from   bunk  and  hypoc- 
risy.    He  never  mouthed  virtue  to   slay  it 
on  the  altar  of  fake  performance.     In  my 
long  career  at  the  bar  and  my  close  asso- 
ciation with  Judges  as  prosecutor  and  asso- 
ciates, I  can  truly  say  I  never  knew  a  Judge 
to    be    more    dedicated    to    securing   Justice, 
although  at  times  I  felt  that  his  zeal  for 
Justice,   as  he  underistood  it,  was  such   as 
would  have  been  moderated  if  circumstances 
and  public  currents  were  different.    I  always 
felt  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  was  willing  to  give  up  the  Judicial  duties, 
for  the  battle  in  the  area  was  not  subject 
to  the  ethics  and  limitations  Imposed  on  a 
Judge.     Perhaps  my  own  nature  and  weak- 
ness enables  me  to  understand  this  charac- 
teristic in  him. 
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"But  now  he  has  gone  from  our  midst. 
But,  Tom,  the  word  'gone'  Is  a  relative  term. 
It  is  true,  his  physical  presence  is  gone;  no 
more  shall  we  see  his  sprightly  form  or  hear 
his  cheery  speech.  That  is  due  to  his  change 
from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal.  But  the 
real  Jim,  the  Jim  that  we  saw,  heard  and 
loved,  is  not  the  Jim  that  lies  in  Arlington. 
That  shall  molder  away  to  dust.  And  it 
is  no  fantasy  of  the  Imagination  to  say  to 
you  that  on  account  of  the  lessons  brought 
about  by  the  sorrows  of  life,  its  heartbreaks 
of  the  natural  and  the  intense  Joys  of  the 
spiritual,  that  I  feel  that  what  left  Jim 
when  his  spirit  took  Its  flight.  Is  the  Jim  I 
shall  see  with  my  own  spiritual  eyes  In  a 
very  few  years,  and  perhaps  less.  There  Is 
neither  time  nor  space  in  the  realm  of  heart- 
beats and  as  I  say  goodby  to  Jim  today, 
in  a  very  short  time  I  will  say  hello  and 
we  will  not  be  strangers  to  each  other  and 
I  would  not  write  this  way  to  you,  Tom.  If 
I  thought  you  did  not  understand.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  Reglna  and  the  family 
nnd  we  remember  them  in  our  prayers. 
May  the  darkness  of  the  Christmas  of  1962 
be  but  the  prelude  to  the  spiritual  Illumina- 
tion of  1963  and  the  future  years  for 
them  all. 

"Best  wishes  to  you.  Tom. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"George  A.  Welsh.  " 
We  have  also  been  honored  today  by  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  McOranery,  her  three  chil- 
dren, and  Judge  McOranery's  family. 

I  see  here  many  of  the  lawyers  who  knew 
him,  Jim  Masterson  is  here.  The  Register 
of  Wills  of  Philadelphia  I  see  Is  here,  and  on 
the  bench  with  us  today  we  have  two  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  other  districts,  the 
chief  Judge  of  New  Jersey,  who  sits  on  my 
left,  and  the  distinguished  Judge  from  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  Judge  Wil- 
fred Felnberg,  who  served  early  in  Judge  Mc- 
Oranery's career  on  the  bench  as  his  law 
clerk,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  gave  Judge  Mc- 
Oranery Just  as  much  pleasure  when  Bill 
Felnberg  was  appointed  to  the  bench  as  I 
had  when  Judge  Luongo  was  appointed,  who 
now  honors  the  bench  of  this  court. 

I  have  been  asked  by  all  my  colleagues  who 
are  here  today  to  express  to  Mrs.  McOranery 
and  the  family  their  sincere  regret  at  the 
passing  of  a  gentleman  who  was  a  colleague 
of  ours  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  came 
into  being  by  reason  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  September  24.  1789.  The  first  Judge  was 
appointed  on  September  30.  1789.  Francis 
Hopkinson.  The  19th  in  succession  to  Fran- 
cis Hopklnson  was  appointed  a  judge  on  the 
7th  of  August  1946.  James  P.  McOranery. 
We  understand,  of  course,  that  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  Its  earlier  days 
and  until  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1912  was  con- 
cerned primarily  with  admiralty,  criminal, 
and    bankruptcy.    We    do    know,    however, 

that  every  one  of  the  district  court  Judges 
sat  in  the  circuit  and  beard.  In  addition  to 
those,  all  of  the  civil  cases  which  were  filed 
in  the  district. 

Judge  McOranery.  as  has  been  said,  has 
served  this  court  and  served  It  well.  It  has 
a  long  and  honorable  history,  and  he  added 
Ixister  to  the  history  of  this  court.  It  was 
a  pleasure  for  me  and  to  all  of  us  to  have 
served  with  him.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman 
of  complete  integrity,  and  I  can  echo  every- 
thing that  Judge  Welsh  has  said  In  that 
beautiful  tribute  to  him.  that  he  hated  hum- 
bug and  hypocrisy.  He  left  us  on  a  challeng- 
ing assignment,  and  while  many  years  ago, 
over  10  years  ago.  we  ceased  hearing  his 
booming  hello  and  his  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  at  our  meetings,  we  have  been  In 
contact  from  time  to  time,  and  we  re- 
joiced In  his  success  In  his  practice  In  Wash- 
ington and  we  were  delighted  every  Christ- 
mas to  receive  that  wonderful  card  that  Mr. 
Gray  spoke  about  showing  his  growing  and 
wonderful  family. 
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Jim  has  gone,  but  his  memory  win  u 
long  in  the  annals  of  this  court  and  .Ji? 
where  that  Jim  served  in  public  llf  e^    ^' 

We  are  taught  early  that  there  are  tr^ 
reasons  for  existence  and  only  four  i„  »?* 
world:   To  know  God.  to  love  Him    iS.hT 
serve     Him.     That.     Judge    James    Pu 
Granery  did  to  the  utmost.     The  ulti«,  * 
aim  of  life,  we  are  taught.  Is  to  bThT* 
with  God  forever  in  heaven.    That  he  i.    '*' 
fulfilling  that  destiny  is  our  fond  honi  o°! 
prayer,  and  as  we  come  to  the  close  S  th. 
ceremony,  on  behalf  of  all  the  Judjtefi  h«! 
assembled,    Reglna   and    children    I  exw! 
our  deepest  sympathy,  and  I  know  that  ,«f 
the  children,  and  Jim  will  have  our  vn.i^' 

I  direct  that  a  transcript  of  this  pro<4«r' 
Ing  be  made,  filed  of  record  in  the  ^am 
and  copies  furnished  the  family  of  thelTi 
Judge  McOranery.  The  original  letu^ 
which  I  have  here,  one  also  from  8en«!t» 
Scott,  who  called  to  express  his  deeo  i»«« 
that  he  couldn't  be  here,  I  direct  be^l! 
tached  to  the  copy  to  be  furnished  w« 
McOranery.  *"• 

The  court  will  now  stand  adjourned 

(Adjourned  at  12:45  pjn.) 

(The  letter  received  from  Senator  Htjo» 
Scott  reads  as  follows : ) 

"Deas  Tom  :  I  regret  so  much  that  my  Sen 
ate   business    commitments    In   Washmato^ 
will    prevent    me    from    attending   the  me 
morlal    services    for    our    longtime    friend 
James  P.  McOranery.  ^ 

"We  all  miss  him  greaUy.  and  it  is  mort 
fitting  that  his  memory  be  observed  In  tlieM 
proceeding.  I  extend  my  warm  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  many  friends  present  at  th« 
services. 

"Sincerely, 

"Hugh  Scott." 
(Telegram  received  from  Edward  H  Cyah 
man.  as  follows: ) 

"Regret  inability  to  attend  McGrtnerj 
memorial  service.  Please  convey  our  sincere 
condolences  to  Reglna. 

"Edward  H.  Cushman." 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  served 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Jim  McOranery.  At  that  time  I 
found  him  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  most 
able,  conscientious  and  hardworking 
Members  of  this  body  I  have  ever  known. 
After  he  left  this  body  he  went  on  to  the 
other  afTairs  of  which  the  gentleman 
has  spoken. 

I  have  seen  Jim  McGranery  from  time 
to  time,  the  last  occasion  not  very  long 

ago.    Ours  was  a  friendship  that  I  shall 

always  value.  I  was  shocked  beyond 
words  to  express  when  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  of  the  House  told  us  of  his  pass- 
ing, because  the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was 
vigorous  and  in  good  health,  buoyant, 
vibrant,  full  of  life,  cognizant  of  every- 
thing going  on  in  the  country  and  the 
world.  It  is  just  almost  unbelievable 
that  he  is  gone. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  join  with  him  in  expressing  my 
deep  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  privi- 
lege to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  observing  the  memorial  for  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  Congress,  the 
Honorable  James   P.  McGranery.     His 
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orofessional  career  as  a  lawyer  and  his 
Dolitlcal  career  as  a  Congressman,  Judge, 
and  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  indicate  the  outstanding  results 
which  crowned  his  efforts. 

Jim  McGranery's  life  is  the  story  of  a 
self-made  man.  I  first  knew  him  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Temple  University 
School  of  Law  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
He  served  in  the  early  days  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Temple  Law  Quarterly  as 
its  business  manager,  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed  him  in  this  post. 

I  occasionally  studied  in  preparation 
for  the  bar  examination  in  the  library  of 
James  P.  Masterson,  Esq.,  and  was  fre- 
quently joined  in  these  studies  by  Jim 
McOranery  and  his  associate,  Morris 
preedman,  who  served  his  clerkship  in 
the  Masterson  office. 

Later  I  observed  Jims  great  activity  in 
the  political  field  when  he  conducted 
meetings  on  behalf  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  in 
the  center  of  the  city  during  the  1928 
presidential  campaign. 

I  met  him  frequently  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  connection  with  his  nu- 
merous activities  and  always  found  him 
very  affable  and  cooperative.  Jim  often 
reminded  me  of  another  wonderful  Jim — 
Jim  Parley.  They  both  possessed  the 
same  warm  E>ersonaIities  and  genuine 
love  of  people.  Thousands  will  miss  him 
and  his  good  fellowship. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  McGranei-y  and  their 
children  my  sincere  sympathy  and  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  my  dear  friend.  Jim  McGran- 
ery. grieves  me  very  much.  Those  of  us 
who  served  with  Jim  McGranery  remem- 
ber his  outstanding  qualifications — his 
great  courage  and  his  vibrant  personal- 
ity, and  the  marked  contribution  that 
he  made  to  the  legislative  history  of  our 
country  while  he  served  in  this  body. 

Mrs.  McGranery  and  Jim  have  been 
close  friends  of  Mrs.  McCormack  and 
myself  for  many,  many  years.  I  might 
say  that  Mrs.  McGranery  was  the  in- 
spiration of  Jim  McGranery,  contribut- 
ing a  great  and  consti-uctive  influence  in 
his  life  and  work.  As  husband  and  wife 
they  were  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow  in  the  close  family  ties  that  ex- 
isted both  between  them  as  husband  and 
wife  and  between  them  as  parents  and 
their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Jim  McGranery  left 
this  body,  he  left  it  with  great  regret  on 
the  part  of  his  colleagues  because  we 
knew  what  an  outstanding  legislator  he 
was.  Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Barrett],  has  al- 
ready referred  to  the  other  important 
public  positions  that  Jim  McGranery  oc- 
cupied and,  therefore.  I  will  not  make 
any  reference  to  them  at  this  time.  As 
a  legislator,  judge,  and  Attorney  General, 
Jim  McGranery  served  \yith  imagination, 
with  vision,  with  dedication,  and  with 
courage.  So  long  as  we  have  public  of- 
ficials possessing  the  spirit  of  Jim 
McGranery,  we  need  not  worry  about  our 


country's  future  or  its  safety.  Jim 
McGranery  was  an  ideal  legislator,  al- 
ways fighting  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  people.  He  was  a  sound  progressive 
on  domestic  matters  and  always  stood 
for  strong  national  defense  and  a  firm 
foreign  policy.  As  a  judge.  Jim  Mc- 
Granery lived  up  to  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  our  judicial  system.  As  Attor- 
ney General  he  brought  luster  to  that 
important  office.  Jim  McGranery  was 
not  only  a  great  man,  he  was  a  good  man. 
a  man  possessed  of  deep  faith,  a  man 
who  lived  in  accordance  with  the  spirit- 
ual truths  that  he  believed  in. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  McGranery  and  her 
loved  ones  will  feel  great  consolation 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  loved  one 
now  departed  played  a  very  important 
part  during  his  lifetime  in  the  history  of 
our  country  both  on  the  legislative  level 
and  on  the  level  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  I  shall  miss  him 
very  much  and  I  know  that  those  who 
served  with  Jim  McGranery  feel  the 
same  way  as  I  do.  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
McGranery  and  her  loved  ones  the  pro- 
found sympathy  of  both  Mrs.  McCor- 
mack and  myself  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  my  remarks  I  may  include  the  re- 
maiics  of  Hon.  Matthew  F.  McGuire  on 
the  occasion  of  the  memorial  service  in 
memory  of  our  late  friend  on  January 
31,  1963.  and  also  the  eulogy  offered  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  J. 
Caitwright.  pastor  of  St.  Matthews  Ca- 
thedral in  Washington  on  the  occasion 
of  the  p>ontiflcal  requiem  mass  for  our 
late  friend. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

In  the  UJS.  EhsTRicT  CotrsT  fob  the  District 
OF  Columbia,  UNrrED  States  or  America 

I.  Harry  M.  Hull,  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby 
certify  the  annexed  to  be  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  entry  as  provided  by  the 
court  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  James  P. 
McGranery. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  hereunto  subscribe 
my  name  and  affix  the  seal  of  said  court,  at 
the  city  of  Washington.  D.C..  this  5th  day 
of  Febrxiary  1963. 

Harry  M.  Hull. 

Clerk. 


Memorial     Exercises    in    Memort     of     the 
Honorable  James  P.  McGranert 

(Proceedings  before  the  Honorable  Matthew 

P.  McGuire,  chief  judge,  U.S.  district  court, 

January  31.  1963) 

Chief  Judge  McGuire  During  the  Christ- 
mas recess  the  court  became  apprised  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Honorable  James  P.  Mc- 
Granery, the  distinguished  lormer  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  we  formally  pause  this  morning 
to  recognize  that  fact.  Thus  it  is  in  a  sense 
also  a  formal  announcement  to  the  bar  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  court  for  its 
record . 

It  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  have 
served  in  positions  of  the  highest  importance 
in  each  of  the  three  great  constitutional 
divisions  of  our  Government.  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  he  served  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Philadelphia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  later  serving  in  the 
executive  branch  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  that  post  now  known  as  the  Deputy 


Attorney  General,  and  thereafter  in  the  Judi- 
cial branch  as  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  He  later 
resigned,  leaving  the  almost  contemplative 
calm  of  the  Judiciary  at  the  caU  at  Preildent 
Truman  to  become  his  Attorney  OexMiml. 

I  think  it  can  be  truly  said  of  Jim  Mc- 
Granery that,  as  a  human  being,  he  waa  a 
complete  extrovert.  He  liked  people  and  he 
liked  them  for  what  they  were,  not  for  what 
they  might  appear  to  be.  He  hat«d  aham 
and  hypocrisy  for  he  was  a  man  of  principle 
and  decided  ones.  There  was  no  ahadlng  in 
his  evaluations.  He  was  outspoken.  In- 
tensely human,  generous  and  warmly  gregar- 
ious. You  might  not  agree  with  hlna  at 
times  but  you  never  had  to  speculate  as  to 
where  he  stood .  When  he  gave  his  friendship 
it  was  given  wholeheartedly  and  without  re- 
serve. 

Life  to  him  was  merely  the  passing  inter- 
val between  two  eternities,  the  eternity  be- 
fore which  he  came  and  that  which  is  and 
wiU  be  for  all  of  us  after  we  go.  Yet  h« 
enjoyed  every  precious  moment  of  it.  A  ixiaQ 
of  faith  and  deep  religious  conviction,  daath 
held  no  fear  for  him  and  he  ordered  his  life 
accordingly. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  one  so  vital  and 
so  tilled  with  the  very  zest  of  living  is  no 
longer  with  us,  yet  we  can  be  con&dent  that 
when  the  call  came,  sudden  and  unheralded 
&&  it  was.  and  the  final  word  was  spoken,  he 
went  with  only  one  regret— that  of  leaving 
behind  his  lovely  family. 

For  despite  the  bustle  of  life  and  labor, 
despite  honor  and  acclaim,  which  are  food 
and  drink  to  some,  they  were  nothing  to  him 
compared  to  that  smaU  world  of  the  famUy 
which  he  loved  with  a  love  beyond  expres- 
sion and  which  to  him  was  everything.  No 
finer  tribute  can  be  paid  to  any  man. 

To  his  devoted,  loving  wife  and  children, 
therefore,  we  extend  our  most  sincere  con- 
dolence and  sympathy,  sharing  with  them, 
vicariously,  if  you  will,  their  keen  sense  of 
loss  and  bereavement,  yet  confident  in  the 
thought  and  prayerful  hope  that  he  is  now 
enjoying  that  reward  which  he  always  de- 
sired, earnestly  strove  for  and  hoped  to 
achieve  and  that  peace  which  surpasseth 
all  understanding. 

Let  the  record  indicate  that  when  the  court 
adjourns  as  of  this  day,  it  adjourns  out  ol 
respect  to  his  memory. 


In  Memoriam:  The  Honorable  James  P. 
McGranery 

Hon.  Matthew  F.  McGuire,  chief  Judge,  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  Honorable  James 
P.  McGranery  and  thereupon  the  court  di- 
rected that  an  appropriate  entry  be  made 
upon  the  records  of  this  court  as  a  testimo- 
nial to  the  high  character  of  the  deceased  as 
a  lawyer,  citizen  and  public  servant,  and  ol 
sorrow  for  his  death,  which  is  done. 

The     court     adjovirned     in     honor     of     his 

memory. 

Sermon  Deli\°esed  by  the  Right  REVsasNa 
John  K.  Cartwkicht  at  thx  Requikm  Ma&s 
FOB  the  Repose  or  the  Soul  or  the  Hom- 
ORABLE  Jakes  P.  McGranert  in  St.  Mat- 
thew S  Cathedral.  Washington.  D.C, 
Decembeb  28,  1962 

We  are  gathered  for  the  solemn  task  of 
saying  fareweU  to  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Washington  and  of  the  United  States  and  to 
an  honored  friend.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
give  a  brief  expression  to  some  of  the  crowd- 
ing thoughts  that  come  to  us  at  such  a 
moment. 

It  is  our  natural  way  to  think  first  of  the 
family  of  him  who  has  gone.  Our  deep 
sympathy  of  course  goes  out  to  the  beloved 
wife  and  to  the  children  who  meant  so  much 
to  him.  To  them  he  carried  out  in  very  full 
measure  the  role  of  husband  and  father. 
They  will  certainly  miss  him  most,  for  among 
the  many  duties  of  his  life  none  was  mora 
important   and    among   his   many    privileges 
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and  bouors  none  was  higher  than  hla  vo- 
cation as  head  of  a  Christian  family.  In 
the  present  conditions  of  our  social  life 
nothing  Is  more  notable  and  regrettable  than 
the  multltudlnoiis  breakdowns  of  family  re- 
sponsibility, breakdowns  which  are  due  not 
only  to  frailty  and  the  selfishness  of  passions 
but  in  last  analysis  to  the  pale  and  impover- 
Ished  concepts  which  many  have  of  their 
God-given  role.  Of  this  side  of  life  James 
McOranery  had  a  strong  concept.  Before 
!>•  was  a  citizen  he  was  the  head  of  a  family. 
And  so,  the  family  being  the  cornerstone  of 
society,  he  rendered  no  finer  service  to  his 
country  in  any  ofllce  than  by  upholding  a 
firm  example  of  this  one  basic  tradition. 

However,  like  all  husbands  and  fathers, 
he  was  also  a  citizen.  In  this  role  he  at- 
tained success  and  eminence  far  beyond  the 
ordinary.  He  made  part  of  the  highest  legis- 
lative body  of  the  United  States  as  a  Member 
of  four  successive  Congresses.  He  served  as 
»  judge  in  our  Federal  covirt  system.  He  was 
first  Deputy  Attorney  General  and  afterwards 
Attorney  General.  In  all  these  offices  cov- 
ering his  middle  years  he  served  with  the 
efficiency  and  distinction  which  made  his 
name  notable  and  which  many  of  you  pres- 
ent today  are.  by  reason  of  your  own  offices, 
able  to  gage  in  detail  and  fullness.  After 
these  days  were  over  his  closing  years  were 
pawed  as  a  legal  counselor  whose  services 
were  highly  valued  as  displaying  the  experi- 
ence that  coiild  come  only  from  a  very  fertile 
and  rich  career. 

The  existence  and  continuance  of  a  civil- 
ized commonwealth  Is  dependent  upon  the 
loyalty  of  the  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
who  sustain  It.    This  loyalty  In  turn  depends 
upon  a  supply  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
take  upon  themselves  Its  magistracies.    To  a 
superficial  view  these  offices  are  honored  and 
are  therefore  enviable.    However,  not  all  who 
wish  for  them  are  capable  of  filling  them. 
And  those  who  are  so  capable  have  much  be- 
sides honor  to  think  about  while  they  fill 
them.     They  must  of  necessity  yield  them- 
selves to   an  extra<»dlnary   number  of   de- 
mands not  made  on  the  ordinary  citizen,  de- 
mands which  grow  in  number  and  Insistency 
in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the 
oOcea.    These  demands  may  often  be  such 
as  to  stale  the  savor  of  the  honors.    When 
the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  disinte- 
grated In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our 
era  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  chief  phases 
of  the  decline  was  the  refusal  of  the  capable 
people  to   take  on   the  magistracies   whose 
burdens  had  eclipsed  their  honors.    Today  In 
any  case  we  should  all  be  grateful  to  those 
who,  like  this  man,  are  willing  to  harness 
their  abillUes  to   these  heavy  burdens  and 
whose  conscience  and  sense  of  responsibility 
««ure  us  all  of  the  continuity  of  official  serv- 
ice which  Is  necessary  in  order  that  our  Re- 
public may  endure.    For  this  willingness   as 
weU  as  for  his  gifts,  we  are  all  debtors  to  this 
citizen  who  gave  xis  so  much. 

He  was  more  than  an  official.  He  was  a 
leading  citizen,  in  our  society  there  are 
manifold  groups  of  those  who  volunteer  for 
social,  educational,  and  charitable  improve- 
ment. To  these  he  was  always  ready  to  lend 
his  experience  and  prestige.  We  cannot 
enumerate  the  boards  and  committees  on 
Whose  rosters  his  name  appeared  and  to 
which  he  gave  what  could  be  spared  of  time 
and  energy  after  the  discharge  of  his  offlclal 
duties.  Here,  too,  the  general  communities 
of  both  Washington  and  erf  bis  native  State 
and  city  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  thanks 

Behind  all  spheres  of  public  and  private 
tasks  lies  the  region  of  the  soul.  Here  an 
Individual  comes  to  face  his  duties  in  terms 
of  his  ultimate  understanding  of  what  such 
things  are  really  all  about.  Here  he  under- 
stands the  real  origin  and  purpose  of  his  own 
life  and  of  the  other  Uves  with  which  he 
deals.  To  James  McOranery  this  understand- 
ing was  identical  with  the  traditions  of  his 
Catholic  faith.     The  pontifical  title  and  unl- 
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form  which  he  held  were  prized  by  him  not 
so  much  as  personal  honors  but  rather  as  an 
expression  of  the  glory  of  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.     He  appreciated  what  many  seem  to 
forget:   that  we  are  here  by  Gods  will  and 
that  our  mission  and  our  health  consist  In 
carrying   out   God's   purpose,   not    our   own. 
It  is  God  who  made  us,  God  who  placed  us 
where  we  are.  God  who  made  us  the  friends 
and    servants    of    our    neighbors,    God    who 
calls  us.  God  who  Judges  us.  God  who  rewards 
the  good  we  have  accomplished,   and  sepa- 
rates It  from  our  Imperfections  and  our  sins 
Our  individual  life   is  His.     Our  family  life 
Is  arranged  by  Him  much  more  than  by  our- 
selves.    Our  tasks  are  Imposed  by  Him  rather 
than  selected  by  us.     Our  charges  are  vali- 
dated by  Him  more  than  by  our  society  or 
community.     Our  responsibility  Is  tested  In 
last  analysis  by  God.     The  tenure  of  office 
and  of  life  Itself  is  In  His  hands.     And  we 
lay  down  our  burdens  and  our  honors    oxir 
affections  and  our  friendships  when  God  de- 
cides that  the  time  for  this  is  come.     This  Is 
the  fact,  whether  we  know  It  or  not.     There 
are  many  who  do  not  know  or  do  not  seem 
to  know  It.     But  in  the  long  run  those  best 
serve  their  fellow  man  who  best  understand 
the   fact   that   we   are   children    of   God    to- 
gether, and  that  our  service,  our  duty   even 
our  love,  are  paid  to  God  whose  blessed  hand 
overrules  them  and  us  with  the  purposes  of 
His  own  love  and  beneficence.    There  was  no 
one  who  understood  this  more  clearly  than 
this  man   whose   life    has   now  ended.     The 
faith   by  which   he   held   this  truth   was  to 
him  the  supreme  gift,  better  than  all  honor, 
better  than  all  ambitions,  better  than  all 
success,  better  even  than  all  friendship  and 
all  love.     For  even  those  high  gifts  of  friend- 
ship and  of  love  are  as  great  and  holy  as  they 
are  becaxise  they  are  emanation  of  Gods  love. 
Into  the  hands  of  God  we  commend  him 
of  God  who  is  his  Judge,  of  God  who  will 
record  all  that  he  has  done  of  good,  his  serv- 
ices to  his  fellow  man,  his  duties  as  husband 
and    father,   his   loyalty    to  his   faith.     May 
God  bless  his  soul  with  the  heavenly  destiny 
which    validates    with    immortality    all    our 
good.     May  the  faith  which  enlightened  him 
in  life  become  the  vision  of  blessedness  to 
which  we  all  are  called  and  to  which  we  pray 
to  come  when  our  life  too  Is  ended. 

May  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the  falth- 
fiU  departed  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest 
in  peace.    Amen. 


^^hruary 


Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  immediate  period  of  time 
reserved  in  this  Chamber  could  not  be 
used  for  a  more  noble  purpose  than  to 
eulogize  one  of  our  great  Americans  of 
recent  history,  our  departed  colleague 
James  Patrick  McGranery. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  personally  know 
Jun  McGranery  for  many  of  his  line, 
useful  and  productive  years,  both  in  the 
service  of  his  country  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talents  which  came  to  the  fore  as 
the  occasion  necessitated.  He  was 
imbued  with  a  tremendous  degree  of 
loyalty,  integrity,  and  generosity  toward 
those  who  sought  his  wise  counsel. 

Jim  McGranery  was  the  product  of  a 
modest  and  typical  Philadelphia  family 
one  of  the  similar  thousands  of  limited 
means  whose  parents  sought  to  gain  the 
better  things  in  life  for  their  children 
Despite  obvious  handicaps,  he  was  fired 
with  a  God-given  ambition  to  pursue  his 
individual  course  to  educational  and  pro- 
fessional stature,  and  he  succeeded 
admirably.     His  ambitions  were  tempo- 


rarily halted  by  the  ominous  snim^ 
world  War  I,  which  eventual^^ 
him  m  France  serving  as  an  observaSS 
P^ot^in  the  then  experimental  IS^^ 

Following  2  years  of  active  service  K- 
again  pursued  his  educational  ambiL? 
and  was  graduated  from  Temple  S* 
versity  Law  School  in  1928  This  « 
the  beginning  of  the  career  of  the  it! 
Jim  McGranery.  as  we  knew  and  lo^ 
him.  With  diploma  in  hand  and  au? 
stantial  mature  knowledge  in  his  hesS" 
he  surveyed  the  course  ahead  wSl 
pointed  to  righting  the  wrongs  that  wS 
strangling  and  decaying  his  native  citv 
brought  about  by  over  60  years  of  St 
and  decrepit  civic  leadership  which 
lacked  foresight  and  fought  progress 

His  sights  were  also  focused  on  a  no 
rennial  State  leadership  which  vesS 
power  and  financial  gain  in  the  hands^ 
a  chosen  few,  to  the  detriment  of  thi 
many.  Then  to  a  continuing  nationj^ 
administration  which  failed  to  recogi^ 
that  the  laborer  was  worth  his  hire  and 
justly  entitled  to  a  fair  share  in  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  as  weU  as  obtaining 
a  better  standard  of  living  for  himspw 
and  his  family.  ayms^u 

Truly,  and  in  the  immortal  words  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jim  McGraneS 
had  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  With 
determination  and  fortitude  he  entered 
the  political  arena  to  meet  it  forcibly 
Eventually,  he  was  elected  to  the  75ui 
Congress  and  served  in  this  honorable 
body  with  distinction  through  the  78th 
Congress,  resigning  to  accept  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  judiciary  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress  he  was 
familiarly  known  for  his  friendly  slap 
on  the  back,  his  hearty  laugh,  and  his 
deep  resonant  voice  ringing  through  this 
Chamber  in  behalf  of  a  cause  for  the 
many,  and  oft  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  guardians  of  the  chosen  few  He 
was  an  able  legislator,  and  a  statesman 
who  conunanded  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

He  was  widely  known  as  a  true  friend 
of  the  oppressed,  the  aged,  weary,  and 
forgotten,  in  a  changing  world  with  a 
quickened  pace.  He  was  never  too  busy 
to  listen  to  a  plea  for  help,  to  undo  a 
wrong,  or  lend  his  talents  in  a  justified 
cause. 

His  public  career  was  capped  when 
President  Harry  S.  Triunan  requested 
he  resign  his  judicial  duties  to  accept 
the  high  post  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  where  he  rendered  a  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Nation  and 
added  strength  to  the  Truman  Cabinet. 

Jim  McGranery's  life  presents  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  opportunities  that 
await  our  youth  who  have  the  initiative 
to  seek  and  the  fortitude  to  persevere,  no 
matter  the  station  in  life  from  which 
to  rise.  The  door  is  open  to  those  who 
choose  to  venture. 

James  Patrick  McGranery  has  gone  to 
eternal  rest,  sadly  missed  but  not  for- 
gotten by  his  friends,  who  were  legion. 
Gone,  but  ever  remembered  will  be  his 
friendly  smile,  his  keen  wit  bom  of  Irish 
ancestry,  never  lacking,  be  it  for  friend 
or  foe. 

May  his  rest  be  in  heavenly  peace. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  eulogy  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  a  short  biography  of 
the  life  and  character  of  our  friend,  the 
Honorable  James  P.  McGranery. 

The  Honorable  James  P.  McGranery.  for- 
merly Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
under  President  Truman,  prior  thereto  judge 
of  the  U.S.  District  Covu-t  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  before  that  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  under 
president  Roosevelt,  previously  elected  to  the 
75tb,  76th.  77th  and  78th  Congresses  of  the 
United  States,  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Cammlsslon  on  Government  Security  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  Elsenhower. 

Judge  McGranery  had  been  honored  by 
Pope  John  XXIII  and  by  the  late  Pope  Plus 
xn  with  the  Papal  decorations  of  Private 
Chamberlain  of  the  Cape  and  Sword,  as 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  and  also  as  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
and  of  the  advisory  committees  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  and  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  of 
Inunaculsta  College,  Pa.;  Manhattanvllle 
college  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  NY.;  St.  Joseph 
College.  Emmltsburg,  Md.;  VUlanova  Univer- 
sity and  Its  law  school;  and  of  the  Law  School 
erf  the  Catholic  University. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Institute  for  Police  Management,  the 
foundation  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police;  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York;  member 
ot  the  board  of  governors  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews;  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  John  Carroll 
Society  of  Washington;  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  and  past  president  of  the  Cath- 
olic Laymen's  First  Friday  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  honorary  member,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  honorary  mem- 
ber. Lawyers'  Club  of  Philadelphia;  honorary 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association;  honorary  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Immigration  and  Nationality  Lawyers 
of  the  United  States;  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Citizens'  Crime 
Commission  of  Metropolitan  Washington. 

Judge  McGranery  was  a  member  of  the 
American,  Pennsylvania,  and  Federal  Bar 
Associations  and  a  former  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

President  Truman  in  1946  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Merit  to  Mr.  McGranery,  who  has 
since  been  the  recipient  of  the  De  LaSalle 
Medal  of  the  American  Congress  for  Civic, 
Social,  and  Industrial  Achievement;  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians'  Award  of  Honor 
as  Most  Distinguished  Catholic  Layman. 

Judge  McGranery  had  been  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humanities  by 
LaSalle  College,  Philadelphia;  and  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  by  VUlanova  University. 
National  University,  Manhattanvllle  College 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  John's  University, 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  EnuniUburg,  and 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

A  native  Philadelphlan.  the  former  Attor- 
ney General  was  graduated  from  Temple 
University  Law  School  after  having  served 
during  the  First  World  War  as  an  observa- 
tion pilot  In  the  Army  Balloon  Corps  and 
later  as  adjutant  of  the   111th  Infantry. 

In  1939  he  married  Reglna  T.  Clark,  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  they 
have  three  children,  James  P.  McGranery,  Jr., 
Clark  McGranery  and  Reglna  McGranery. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  death  of  James 
Patrick  McGranery  has  removed  from 
our  midst  a  man  who.  aside  from  being 
one  of  this  country's  outstanding 
Catholic  laymen,  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  all  phases  of  Government  life. 

Judge  McGranery's  death  certainly 
was  a  shock  to  me.  I  knew  him  before 
my  arrival  here,  not  only  as  a  member 
of  this  body  but  as  a  close  friend  grow- 
ing up  in  the  same  great  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

My  friend's  rise  in  Government  circles 
was  phenomenal,  but  it  certainly  was 
earned,  for  Jim  McGranery  had  an  un- 
usually keen  mind. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Temple 
University  Law  School  in  Philadelphia. 
Jim  went  into  the  service  of  his  country 
and  was  attached  to  the  Army  Balloon 
Corps  as  an  observation  pilot. 

When  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  his 
practice  increased  rapidly.  He  entered 
politics  and  was  elected  to  this  body,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  75th 
through  the  78th  Congresses.  He  then 
was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as 
a  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  serving  as  a  district 
Judge  of  the  United  States  when  he  was 
selected  by  President  Truman  to  serve  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

During  President  Eisenhower's  tenure. 
Jim  McGranery  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Grovernment 
Security. 

Jim  also  served  his  God.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  all  fields  of  religious  life  and  had 
been  honored  by  Pope  John  XXllI  and 
by  the  late  Pope  Pius  XII  with  papal 
decorations. 

Also,  a  great  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United 
States  have  honored  Jim  McGranery 
with  honorary  degrees.  The  list  of  hon- 
ors is  far  too  numerous  to  recite  here, 
but  they  are  an  indication  of  the  great 
respect  held  by  so  many  for  this  man. 

I  extend  to  his  fine  wife,  the  former 
Reglna  T.  Clark,  and  their  three  wonder- 
ful children  my  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
loss  of  a  fine  husband  and  father.  May 
his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  in  this  tribute  today  to 
Judge  McGranery.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  not  many  men  in  the  United  States 
who  have  served  in  all  three  branches  of 
our  Government:  served  not  only  well 
but  with  great  distinction.  It  takes  an 
unusual  man  to  be  able  to  adjust  from 
the  legislative  to  the  judiciary  and 
finally  to  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  and  it  is  a  judgment  of  the 
depth  of  this  man.  his  capabilities,  his 
heart  and  his  soul,  that  he  was  able  to 
write  so  great  a  record  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  of  our  country. 

I  would  just  simply  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Mrs.  McGranery  for  her 
kind   invitation   to  act  as  an  honorary 


pallbearer  at  his  funeral.  I  am  sure  this 
is  recogniticHi  of  the  fact  that  my  father, 
as  a  public  official,  and  my  mother,  as 
persoiml  friends,  had  not  only  the  high- 
est respect  but  the  greatest  affection  for 
Judge  McGranery.  Therefore,  on  be- 
half of  all  of  my  family,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  today  in  this  tribute  to  a 
great  American. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues,  es- 
pecially those  from  the  great  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Jim  McGranery's  home- 
town, in  words  of  tribute  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mrs.  Flood  to  the  memory 
of  my  old  and  dear  friend.  Jim  McGran- 
ery. I.  too.  wish  to  express  my  feelings 
to  our  good  friend,  his  beloved  wife. 
Regina — as  you  know,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  in  her  own  right. 

I  was  prepared  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  place  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Judge 
Maguire  at  the  memorial  exercises  here 
in  the  District,  but  that  has  been  done 
even  more  properly  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  wish  to  join  in  these  eloquent,  heart- 
felt tributes  by  my  colleagues  from 
Philadelphia.  I  have  lost  a  close  and  a 
respected  friend,  a  remarkable,  dsmamic 
personality  as  I  remember  him  best  and 
closest  during  the  war  years  here  in 
the  city  and  since. 

Not  only  do  I  join  with  my  friends,  but 
with  all  those  Members  of  the  House 
and  others  here  in  Washington  who 
knew  him  so  long  and  so  well. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  "they 
are  not  dead  as  we  that  are  left  shall 
die.  Age  shall  not  weary  them  nor  the 
years  condemn — at  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  and  in  the  morning.  We  shall 
remember  them. " 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  join  our  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Philadelphia  in  this  word  of  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  men  I  ever  had 
the  honor  to  know,  a  man  of  tremendous 
accomplishments,  who  attained  the 
heights  in  many  fields.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant lawyer,  an  outstanding  legislator,  a 
great  judge,  and  certainly  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  Attorneys  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  McGranery  lived 
a  very  full  life.  He  contributed  far  more 
than  is  expected  of  man  to  his  day.  his 
generation,  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  brilliant 
and  wonderful  former  Member  of  this 
House,  a  great  American.  His  family 
has  lost  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 
To  Mrs.  McGranery  and  her  children  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  made  in  open  court  on 
January  31,  1963.  by  my  distingruished 
good  friend  and  jurist,  the  Honorable 
Matthew  P.  McGuire.  Chief  Judge,  U.S. 
District  Court.  Washington.  D.C..  in  be- 
half of  a  great  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
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Jurist,  the  Honorable  James  P.  McGran- 
ery,  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

In    Meicorxam:    Thk    Honokable    James    P. 
ICcOEAinatT 

(In  the  UJ5.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  B.C.,  January  31. 
1963) 

The  CouBT  (McGuire,  C.  J.).  During  the 
Christinas  recess  the  public  and  the  court 
became  apprised  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Honorable  James  P.  McQranery,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  we  formally  pause  this  morning 
to  recognize  that  fact.  Thus  it  Is  in  a  sense 
also  a  formal  announcement  to  the  bar  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  court  for  its 
record. 

It  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  have 
serred  in  each  of  tbe  three  great  constitu- 
tional divisions  of  our  Government  and  In 
positions  of  the  highest  In  Importance,  a 
Member  of  the  legislative  branch  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  from  Philadelphia 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  lat^r  served  in  the  executive  branch  in  the 
Department  of  JusUce  in  that  post  now 
known  as  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  and 
then  in  the  Judicial  as  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  from  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  later  resigned  that  post 
and  the  almost  contemplative  calm  of  the 
judiciary  at  the  call  of  President  Truman  to 
become  his  Attorney  General. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  of  Jim  McGranery 
that,  as  a  human  being,  he  was  a  complete 
extrovert.  He  liked  people  and  he  liked 
them  for  what  they  were,  not  for  what  they 
might  appear  to  be.  He  hated  sham  and 
hypocrisy  for  he  was  a  man  of  principles  and 
decided  ones.  There  was  no  shading  in  his 
evaluations.  He  was  outsp>oken,  intensely 
human,  generous,  and  warmly  gregarious. 
You  might  not  agree  with  him  at  times  but 
you  never  had  to  speculate  as  to  where  he 
stood;  and  when  he  gave  his  friendship  it 
was  given  wholeheartedly  and  without 
reserve. 

IJfe  to  him  was  merely  the  passing  interval 
between  two  eternities,  the  eternity  before 
which  he  came  and  that  which  is  and  will  be 
for  all  of  us  after  we  go.  Yet,  he  enjoyed 
every  precious  moment  of  it.  A  man  of  faith 
and  of  deep  religious  conviction,  death  had 
no  fear  for  him  and  he  ordered  his  life 
accordingly. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  one  so  vital  and 
so  filled  with  the  very  zest  of  living  is  no 
longer  with  us — ^yet  we  can  be  confident  that 
when  the  call,  sudden  and  unheralded  as  it 
was,  came — and  the  final  word  was  spoken, 
one  may  be  certain  he  went  with  only  one 
regret.  If  he  had  the  opportunity  to  so  say — 
that  of  leaving  behind  his  lovely  family. 

For  despite  the  bustle  of  life  and  labor. 
despite  honor  and  acclaim,  which  are  food 
and  drink  to  some,  they  were  nothing  com- 
pared to  that  small  world  of  the  family  which 
he  loved  with  a  love  beyond  expression  and 
which  to  him  was  everything.  No  finer 
tribute  can  be  paid  to  any  man. 

To  his  devoted,  loving  wife  and  children, 
therefore,  we  extend  our  most  sincere  con- 
dolence and  sympathy,  sharing  with  them, 
vicariously.  If  you  will,  their  keen  sense  of 
loss  and  bereavement,  yet  confident  in  the 
thought  and  prayerful  hope  that  he  is  now 
enjoying  that  reward  which  he  always  de- 
sired, earnestly  strove  for,  and  hoped  to 
achieve,  and  that  peace  which  surpasseth  all 
understanding. 

Let   the  record    indicate   that   when    the 
court  adjourns  as  of  this  day,  it  adjourns 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Jim  McGranery  for  a  great  number  of 


years.  He  was  a  colleague  of  mine  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  knew 
him  then  and  afterwards  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  individual.  As  a 
Member  of  this  body,  he  performed  his 
duties  both  to  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country  in  the  highest  possible  fash- 
ion. He  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  Congressman. 
a  judge,  and  finally  he  held  the  highest 
legal  office  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Attorney  General  of 
this  great  Nation.  Jim  McGranery  was 
a  self-made  man  and  a  real  one.  1  valued 
his  friendship  and  I  will  miss  him. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  McQranery  and  their 
children  my  sincere  sympathy  and  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  fine 
words  of  tribute  have  already  been 
spoken  in  this  House  to  the  memory  of 
James  Patrick  McGranery,  whose  sud- 
den death  this  winter  has  saddened  all 
who  knew  him.  A  number  of  us  remem- 
ber Jim  McGranery  as  a  fellow  Repre- 
sentative in  the  75th,  76th,  77th,  and 
78th  Congresses.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  when  I  first  joined  this 
distinguished  body  in  the  77th  Congress. 
As  the  youngest  member  at  that  time, 
I  looked  to  leading  Democrats  like  Jim 
McGranery  for  guidance  and  example. 
His  record  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking  and  Currency.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways 
and  Means,  was  outstanding.  But  Jim 
McGranery 's  service  in  this  House  was 
only  one  chapter  in  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated public  career  that  dates  back  to 
flying  as  an  Army  observation  pilot  in 
World  War  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
left  this  House  in  1943  at  President 
Roosevelt's  request  to  become  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States — an  ofBce  he  was  to  see  again. 
President  Truman  awarded  him  the  Na- 
tion's Medal  of  Merit  in  1946.  Next  he 
served  for  more  than  5  years  as  a  U.S. 
district  judge. 

It  was  early  in  1952  that  President 
Truman  capped  Jim  McGranery 's  career 
as  a  public  servant  by  naming  him  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 
And  following  the  change  of  administra- 
tions. President  Eisenhower  appointed 
him  to  the  Commission  on  Government 
Security.  Jim  McGranery  thus  served 
his  country  in  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— the  legislative,  the  judicial, 
and  the  executive — and  in  all  three  he 
won  the  undying  friendship  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues.  Yet  we  must  go  be- 
yond Government  service  alone  if  we  are 
to  view  the  full  measure  of  Jim  McGran- 
ery's  career.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Catholic  layman,  and  received  papal  dec- 
orations from  both  Pope  Pius  XII  and 
Pope  John  XXHI.  Aside  from  the  law 
degree  he  earned  at  Temple  University. 
he  was  awarded  honorary  degrees  by  a 
whole  series  of  outstanding  colleges  and 
universities.  Furthermore  he  served  on 
the  boards  of  a  num^ber  of  important 
civic,  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. In  private  life,  he  was  a  good 
friend  to  many,  and  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
express  my  most  heartfelt  condolences 
to  Mrs.  McGranery  and  to  their  three 
fine  children. 
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And  I  would  add  that  the  death  of  Ji«. 
McGranery  is  a  great  loss  to  all  nt , 
and  to  his  country.  Fot  myself  ht 
memory  shines  as  a  bright  symbol^ 
strong  character,  warm  personality  fi~^ 
patriotism  and  dedication  to  the  pS 
interest.  He  was  a  man  the  city  of  PiSa 
delphia  can  be  proud  to  call  its  own  thi 
kind  of  man  that  reminds  us  of  th«i 
metropolis*  nickname,  "the  city  ni 
brotherly  love."  This  House  and  thu 
Nation  can  be  proud  of  Jim  McGranm 
for  it  is  men  like  him  that  help  malw 
democracy  more  than  a  word  ^^ 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  uith 
sadness  that  I  join  the  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  in  this  memorial  tribute  to  ^ 
very  good  and  longtime  friend,  the  Hon 
orable  James  P.  McGranery.  Jim  Mc' 
Granerys  widow  and  family  and  the  en- 
tire Nation  have  suffered  a  tremendous 
loss  in  his  unexpected  passing.  Jim  Mc- 
Granery will  not  soon  be  forgotten  since 
he  carved  a  niche  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  that  should  be  an  incen- 
tive to  all  our  youth  as  an  example  to 
follow.  His  public  service  in  his  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  Member  oJ 
this  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  as  judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  and  as  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  was  of  the  highest 
caliber  in  ability  and  integrity.  The  loss 
of  Jim  McGranery  is  bound  to  be  sore- 
ly felt  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  act  as  an  hon- 
orary pallbearer  at  the  pontificial  req- 
uiem mass  which  was  offered  for  the  re- 
pose of  Jim  McGranery's  soul  on  last 
December  28  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Patrick  A.  CBoyle,  DX>.,  archbishop  of 
Washington. 

The  deacon  of  the  mass  was  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  John  S.  Spence,  di- 
rector of  education;  and  the  subdeacon 
was  the  Very  Reverend  James  D.  Clark, 
O.S.A.,  rector  of  Tolentine  Seminary, 
Illinois.  The  archpiiest  was  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  William  J,  McDon- 
ald. Ph.  D..  Sc.  D..  Ed.  D.,  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  The 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  K. 
Cartwright,  P.A.,  rector  of  St.  Matthews 
Cathedral,  delivered  the  eulogy.  Among 
those  in  the  sanctuary  were  the  Most 
Reverend  Francis  J.  Furey.  D.D..  Ph.  D., 
LL.D..  auxiliary  bishop  of  Philadelphia! 
and  the  Most  Reverend  Gerald  V.  Mc- 
Devitt.  D.D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, representing  the  archbishop  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Most  Reverend  J.  Car- 
roll McCormick.  D.D..  bishop  of  Al- 
toona-Johnstown,  Pa.;  the  Most  Rever- 
end Philip  M.  Hannan.  D.D.,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Washington ;  the  Right  Rever- 
end M.  James  Fox,  O.C.S.O..  abbot, 
Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Gethsemani,  Ken- 
tucky ;  the  Right  Reverend  Alban  Boult- 
wood.  O.S.B..  abbot.  St.  Anselm's  Abbey, 
Washington.  D.C.;  the  Very  Reverend 
John  A.  Klekotka.  O.S.A..  president  of 
Villanova  University:  the  Very  Reverend 
John  P.  McCormick,  S.S..  Ph.  D..  rector. 
Theological  College  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity   of    America;    and    the    Right 
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Reverend  Monsignor  John  B.  Roeder. 
chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington. At  Arlington,  the  blessing  was 
given  by  the  Right  Reverend  M.  James 
Pox,  O.C.S.O.,  abbot,  Abbey  of  our  Lady 
of  Gethsemani.  Kentucky. 

As  we  know,  Jim  McGranery  served 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
under  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  At 
the  time  of  his  passing,  former  President 
Tnunan  issued  the  following  statement 
from  Independence,  Mo.: 

The  passing  of  Jim  McOranery  was  a  loss 
to  the  country,  the  community,  as  well  as  a 
personal  loss  to  me.  He  was  an  able  and 
devoted  public  servant,  and  he  always  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  faithful  and  forthright 
manner  In  his  service  to  his  country. 

As  a  Judge,  he  combined  courage  and  com- 
passion by  dispensing  justice  with  mercy. 
As  a  member  of  my  Cabinet  he  worked  dlli- 
geutly  and  faithfully  In  protecting  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

He  was  a  good  man.  a  good  friend,  and  an 
outstanding  citizen.     We  shall  miss  him. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  editorial  published  in  the 
Catholic  Standard.  Washington's  arch- 
diocesan  newspaper  under  date  Friday. 
December  28,  1962: 

Hon.  James  P.  McGrakekt 
James  P.  McGranery  was  an  extraordinarily 
competent  and  zealous  member  of  the  lay 
spostolste.  though  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  disclaim  any  eminence  in  this  re- 
gard. In  fact,  he  began  his  career  of  service 
to  the  church  as  a  boy,  niirtured  in  the  ideals 
of  Catholic  citizenship  by  his  parents,  and 
hU  life  of  achievements  was  spent  in  devo- 
tion to  that  Ideal. 

Although  James  McGranery  supported 
every  activity  of  the  church,  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested  In  the  application  of 
Catholic  Ideals  to  the  civic  life  of  oiu-  coun- 
try. He  readily  and  eagerly  responded  to 
every  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the 
country— at  the  local.  State,  and  National 
level — seeing  In  such  service  a  contribution 
to  God  through  his  assistance  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  The  depth  of  his  religious  fevor 
was  expressed  In  his  devotion  to  this  country 
which  was  paramount. 

Every  promotion  quickened  his  readiness 
to  be  of  service.  Any  invitation  to  partici- 
pate In  a  good  work  was  a  summons.  All  that 
was  needed  was  the  assurance  that  the  good 
of  the  church  and  the  state  required  his 
assistance.  Such  readiness  naturally  in- 
creased the  demands,  and  so  there  was  never 
any  retirement  from  the  requests  for  service 
that  he  so  ably  fulfilled. 

The  life  of  James  P.  McGranery  served 
not  only  the  country  and  the  Archdioceses 
of  Philadelphia  and  Washington  but  it  alao 
afforded  an  excellent  example  of  Christian 
cltlMnshlp  for  emulation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that 
his  widow  and  three  children  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  great  and  beloved  hus- 
band and  father  they  lost,  and  take  com- 
fort in  the  remembrance  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished head  of  their  fine  family. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  memorallzing  the  late  Honor- 
able James  Patrick  McGranery. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESOLUTION       EXPRESSING       THE 

SENSE    OP    CONGRESS     TOWARD 

NATIONS  TRADLNG  WITH  CUBA 

Mr.   WATSON.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and     to    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober the  people  of  America  and  the 
world  applauded  the  President  for  his 
forthright  and  courageous  stand  on 
Cuba.  Hope  for  freedom  loving  people 
everywhere  was  kindled  as  finally  our 
Nation,  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  had 
gained  an  advantage  in  the  cold  war. 
Unfortunately  we  now  Hnd  this  hope  and 
advantage  dashed  against  the  rocks  of 
our  subsequent  timidity,  indecision  and 
concession. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
toward  nations  trading  with  Cuba  urg- 
ing appropriate  action  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Specifically  the 
resolution  urges  the  President  to  notify 
those  nations  receiving  benefits  imder 
the  various  Foreign  Assistance  Acts  that 
further  trade  with  Cuba  in  commodities 
other  than  humanitarian  items  such  as 
food  and  medicine,  would  result  in  im- 
mediate termination  of  further  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced urging  our  President  to  do 
"what  is  necessary."  My  resolution  spe- 
ciflcaUy  points  out.  as  I  see  it.  the  mini- 
mum of  "what  is  necessary"  today.  I  am 
aware  that  many  may  take  hope  in  yes- 
terday's action  by  the  White  House  as 
the  answer.  With  that  I  disagree.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  Presidents  order  makes  a 
mockery  of  real  economic  sanction.  Un- 
der it  a  foreign  company  or  country  may 
trade  indefinitely  with  both  Cuba  and 
with  this  Nation,  because  the  order  is  di- 
rected toward  individual  vessels  rather 
than  companies  or  countries.  Some  ves- 
sels could  make  calls  in  Cuba  and  others 
could  make  caUs  in  the  United  States  and 
this  could  go  on  indefinitely. 

Furthermore,  this  order  has  done 
nothing  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  to  the  level  it  was  last  October 
when  the  President  demonstrated  that 
he  was  willing  to  risk  war  in  order  to  rid 
our  hemisphere  of  the  Communist  can- 
cer in  Cuba  and  to  uphold  our  national 
prestige  both  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  We  may  toy  with 
Cuba  for  generations,  but  we  will  never 
overthrow  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  there 
by  the  soft  shoe  method.  Mr.  Speaker 
we  need  more  of  the  "big  stick."  That 
is  the  only  language  the  Soviets  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  January  31  issue  of  the  Columbia 
(SO  Record. 

Although  we  have  had  extensive  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  grave  situation 
in  Cuba  I  do  not  recall  some  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  this  excellent  edi- 
torial having  as  yet  been  touched  upon 
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by  any  of  us.  The  author  of  this  edi- 
torial is  Mr.  Gordon  Tullock,  a  research 
associate  in  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  which  department  is  staffed  by 
some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  leading 
brains  in  the  field  of  Intemationai 
studies. 

May  I  commend  the  careful  reading  of 
this  editorial  to  not  only  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  but.  also,  to  the  President  and 
those  in  the  State  Department  respon- 
sible for  our  policies  on  Cuba?  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

Cuba:  We  Threw  Away  Diplomatic  Win 

(By  Gordon  Tullock) 
Only  a  few  months  ago  President  Kennedy 
took  the  Nation  "to  the  brink"  of  nuclear 
war  over  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba.  That 
this  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  few  wlU 
question.  That  we  won  a  victory  la  also 
clear.  Unfortunately  part  of  this  victory  has 
been  fritted  away,  with  the  resiUt  that  we 
today  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  there 
are  or  are  not  missiles  in  Cuba. 

The  missile  launching  sites  which  our  air- 
craft photographed  were  for  two  types  of 
missiles,  one  with  a  range  of  about  1,200 
miles  and  one  with  a  range  of  twice  that 
much.  The  missile  launching  sites  were  dis- 
mantled, and  42  cases  which  may  well  have 
contained  missiles  of  the  shorter  range  type 
were  removed  from  Cuba.  Given  the  type 
of  "inspection"  to  which  ships  carrying  these 
missiles  were  subjected  to.  no  one  can  be 
sure  whether  they  did  In  fact  remove  all  of 
the  short-range  missiles,  but  they  surely  did 
not  remove  any  of  the  longer  range  type. 

COULD    BE    HmOEN    IK    CRXTaCR^ 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
longer  range  missiles  had  not  yet  actually 
arrived  in  Cuba  at  the  time  the  blockade 
was  imposed,  and  this  may  well  account  for 
their  nonremoval.  it  is  surely  also  poulble 
however,  that  they  were  there  and  are  still 
there.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  have 
been  brought  In  since  the  blockade  was  re- 
moved. 

Rocket  launching  InsUllatlons  do  not  have 
to  be  the  openly  visible  type  which  air  pho- 
tography can  detect.  You  can  buUd  a  build- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  it  will  completely 
cover  the  installation,  or  you  can  put  the 
rockets  In  a  pit  in  the  floor  of  an  existing 
buUdlng  (churches  are  particularly  good) 
This  is.  of  course,  more  expensive  and  slower 
than  the  open  type  of  instaUation.  It  also 
may  require  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  such 
things  as  disposal  of  the  dirt  removed  with- 
out being  detected  in  aerial  photographs  or 
arranging  for  the  opening  of  the  roof  when 
firing.  These  problems,  however,  are  merely 
difficult,  not  impossible  of  solution.  Since 
a  camera  cannot  see  through  a  solid  roof 
this  type  of  installation  is  proof  against 
inspection  by  camera. 

The  obvious  way  of  detecting  this  sort 
of  installation  is  through  espionage.  Es- 
pionage, however,  is  a  most  difficult  matter 
in  a  Communist  police  state.  Failure  of 
the  spies  to  find  something  would  certainly 
not  prove  that  it  was  not  there.  In  the  case 
of  Cuba  we  have  a  further  difllculty.  The 
American  Government  has  established  a  tra- 
dition of  not  believing  the  Cubans  who  are 
opposed  to  Castro.  Since  the  pro-Castro 
Cubans  are  unlikely  to  be  wiUlng  to  teU  us 
anything,  this  puts  us  in  great  difficulty. 

All  through  last  simimer  the  Cubans  were 
telling  our  IntelUgence  agencies  that  missiles 
were  being  moved  into  Cuba  and  were  being 
disbelieved.  Within  a  week  of  the  l>eglnnlng 
of  the  demolition  of  the  mlssUe  sites,  the 
same  Cubans  were  reporUng  that  missiles 
were  being  hidden  on  the  Island  cjid  official 
American  spokesmen  were  once  again  saying 
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tbat  they  Oldn't  believe  tbem.  U  the  Cubans 
cannot  be  tmsted.  tbsn  eeplonace  is  Impos- 
Blbl«  mm  a  way  of  cb*cklng  on  the  presence 
of  nUssUes  In  Cuba.  If  they  can  be  trusted, 
then  the  mlssUes  are  there. 

KOeSIAN  XBOOPS  SnU.  THZBS 

The  Russian  troop*  who  entered  Cuba  with 
the  missiles  are  mostly  still  there,  which 
could  be  considered  evidence  that  the  mis- 
siles are  also  mostly  still  there.  There  are, 
however,  three  other  excellent  reasons  for  the 
presence  of  these  troops.  Dvirlng  the  Cuban 
crisis  there  was  a  good  deal  of  worry  in 
Washington  about  kUling  Russians  which.  It 
was  thought,  might  lead  Khrushchev  to  fight 
a  major  war. 

Since  the  Russians  killed  an  American  dur- 
ing the  crisis  and  have  killed  several  hun- 
dred since  the  end  of  World  War  n  without 
leading  us  to  start  a  war,  this  would  seem 
to  Imply  that  the  Communists  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  lives  of  their  cltlaens  than 
we  are  with  the  lives  of  ours.  This  seems 
to  me  an  unlikely  hypothesis,  but  it  Is  be- 
lieved in  Washington;  and  the  Russians  know 
tbat  It  is  believed.  The  small  garrison  on 
Cuba  thus  might  insure  against  an  Ameri- 
can attack  by  playing  on  this  peculiar  Idea 
which  seems  to  dominate  our  policy. 

The  other  two  functions  which  the  garri- 
son might  serve  are  Internal.  The  Cubans 
are  slowly  but  steadily  turning  against  Cas- 
tro, and  a  small  force  of  foreign  troops  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  hold  the  natives 
down  might  be  helpful.  At  the  same  time, 
the  garrison  will  Insure  Khrushchev  against 
any  Tltolst  or  pro-Chinese  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  the  unstable  Cuban  satrap.  This 
last  consideration  has,  according  to  rumors, 
rather  disturbed  Castro  and  he  is  reportedly 
trying  to  build  up  a  force  which  is  loyal  to 
him  and  strong  enough  to  beat  the  Russians 
in  a  showdown.  Altogether,  it  seems  p>08slble 
to  explain  the  presence  of  the  Russian  garri- 
son In  Cuba  without  assuming  that  the  mis- 
siles are  still  there. 

KBRT78HCHEV  GETS   A  SCARE 

If  we  turn  to  the  International  political 
scene,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence that  the  missiles  have  been  removed. 
Khnishchev,  If  his  recent  utterances  are  not 
bogus,  got  the  scare  of  his  life  in  Cuba  and 
is  not  likely  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The 
problem  here,  of  course,  is  that  Khrushchev 
has  fooled  people  before.  Personally  I  would 
Judge  that  he  Is  not  acting,  but  I  do  not 
like  betting  my  life  and  freedom  on  it. 

The  Chinese  denunciations  of  Khru- 
shchev's behavior  In  Cuba  might  be  taken  as 
proof  that  the  missiles  are  gone,  but  the 
Chinese  would  not  necessarily  know  what  Is 
going  on  in  Cuba.  They  might  also  disbe- 
lieve Khrushchev  If  he  told  them  confiden- 
tially that  the  missiles  were  still  there. 

The  obvious  rlit  between  Cuba  and  Russia 
when  Khnishchev  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  the  missiles  was  the  most  significant  proof 
that  Khrushchev  meant  it.  The  mending  of 
relations  might  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
Khrxishchev  changed  his  mind.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  since  the  Improvement  in  Russo- 
Cuban  relations  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
gradual  elimination  of  groimd  inspection 
from  our  demands.  Here  again,  my  own 
Judgment  would  be  that  the  improvement  in 
relations  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
Castro  does  not  have  to  fight  Russia  In  order 
to  keep  foreign  Inspectors  out  of  his  "peo- 
ple's paradise"  and  partly  out  of  his  gradual 
realization  that  he  could  not  last  without 
Riissian  support.  Again,  however,  I  don't 
like  to  risk  so  much  on  this  type  of  political 
Judgment. 

How  did  the  real,  if  not  massive,  victory 
w*  originally  won  turn  into  this  disappoint- 
ing situation?  The  answer  must  be  sought 
in  the  diplomatic  maneuvers  and  negotia- 
tions after  Khrushchev  accepted  our  terms. 
He  sent  Mlkoyan  to  Havana,  where  Castro 


wouldn't  even  see  him  and  started  negotia- 
tions with  Stevenson  and  company  in  New 
Tork.  Castro  simply  refused  to  let  Inspectors 
into  Cuba,  and  It  was  obvious  that  the  Rus- 
•ians  could  not  force  him  to  do  so  without 
destroying  their  support  on  the  Island.  The 
crucial  point  In  the  negotiations,  really, 
came  when  the  Russians  reported  that  Castro 
was  refusing.  Our  negotiators  apparently 
tried  to  press  them  into  carrying  out  their 
agreement,  but  also  apparently  showed  that 
we  had  no  alternative  plan  In  mind  In  case 
the  Russians  did  not  live  up  to  their  word. 
The  Russians  must  have  regarded  this  as 
the  first  crack  of  dawn.  Prom  long  experi- 
ence with  negotiations  with  the  Americans 
they  knew  that  they  had  only  to  stall  and 
we  would  gradually  back  down;  as  we  did. 

OUR    INEXPERT    DIPLOMACY 

There  was,  of  course,  a  simple  alternative 
diplomatic  strategy.  When  the  Russians 
told  us  that  Castro  woud  not  carry  out 
Khrushchev's  word,  we  could  simply  have 
replied:  "XX  Castro  continues  to  make  diffi- 
culties. Just  tell  us  and  we  will  take  care  of 
him."  This  combined  with  a  few  more 
gestures  which  looked  like  preparations  for 
an  Invasion  would  surely  have  worked. 
Why  didn't  we  do  this?  This  Is  merely  part 
of  the  larger  question  of  why  our  diplomacy 
Is  inexpert.  Again  and  again  in  the  post- 
war world  we  have  thrown  away  opportuni- 
ties for  diplomatic  victories.  Why?  I  wish 
I  knew. 


PROPOSED  HEARING  ON  CASTRO- 
COMMUNIST  SUBVERSION  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  ajid  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SET  .DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  apart 
from  direct  military  threat,  the  long- 
range  Castro-Communist  threat  to  the 
hemisphere  lies  in  Soviet-Cuban  poten- 
tial for  subversion  throughout  the 
Americas. 

Operating  from  their  Cuban  island 
base,  Castro-Communist  agents  are  ac- 
tively fomenting  violence  and  Soviet- 
style  revolution  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  very  existence  of  a  Soviet  Cuba 
is  the  ultimate  "offensive"  weapon  upon 
which  the  Kremlin  relies  in  Its  campaign 
to  destroy  the  Inter-American  system. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  face  up  to 
the  subversive  export  of  Castro-com- 
munism, the  argument  over  whether  So- 
viet arms  in  Cuba  are  technically  "of- 
fensive" or  "defensive"  in  nature  may 
well  become  irrelevant.  Our  continued 
failure  to  recognize  and  cope  witii  the 
export  of  Castroism  in  Latin  America 
is  an  open  Invitation  to  the  creation  of 
new  Vietnams  on  our  own  hemispheric 
frontier. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  chairman,  plans  to 
begin  on  February  18,  1963,  exploratory 
hearings  into  the  nature  of  the  Castro - 
Communist  subversive  apparatus  in  the 
hemisphere.  We  intend  to  probe  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Castro  subversive  threat  to 
the  Inter-American  system  and  to  the 
nations  comprising  that  system.  It  is 
also  our  intention  to  inquire  as  to  cur- 


rent and  long-range  U.S.  policy  recud 
ing  the  existence  of  Soviet  bases  taTth* 
Americas.  ^ 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
FEBRUARY   11 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i^^ 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Mom 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  'shall 
not  object,  I  should  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  concerning  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  week  and 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  ad- 
journ over  today,  there  will  be  no  further 
legislative  program  this  week.  Thtn 
will  be  no  legislative  program  next  week 
pursuant  to  an  understanding  hereto- 
fore reached  and  announced  on  the 
floor,  next  week  being  Lincoln's  birthday 
week.  We  expect  the  House  to  meet  oo 
Monday  and  to  adjourn  over  until 
Thursday  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
3-day  rule,  but  otherwise  there  will  be 
no  legislative  business. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  in- 
formation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL    SERVICE    LIFE    INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  CERTAIN  VETERANS 
Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  win 
grant  national  service  life  insurance  to 
certain  veterans. 

My  bill  would,  for  a  1-year  period, 
permit  insurable  veterans  who  serred 
between  December  7,  1941,  and  Septem- 
ber 2,  1945,  and  June  27,  1950.  and  July 
27,  1953,  to  purchase  new  participating 
national  service  life  insurance  policies, 
with  the  premium  rate  structure  baaed 
upon  modem-day  mortality  experience. 
An  additional  premium  would  be  charged 
to  pay  the  costs  of  administration. 

Subsection  (c)  would  permit  any  per- 
sons who  were  denied  insurance  under 
subsection  (a)  solely  because  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  for  which  com- 
pensation is  or  would  be  payable  if  10 
percent  or  more  disabling,  to  be  issued 
nonparticipating  national  service  life  in- 
surance. The  premium  rate  structure 
would  be  based  upon  the  American  ex- 
perience table  of  mortality,  and  an  addi- 
tional charge  would  be  made  to  cover  the 
costs  of  administration.  Any  person  who 
became  incompetent  on  account  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability  within  the  1- 
year  period  would  be  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  1  year  from  the  date  a  guardian 


)g  appointed,  or  1  year  from  the  date 
cornpetency  is  restored,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

The  effective  date  of  the  act  would  be 
tbe  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
beginning  6  months  after  the  date  of 
fnactxnent. 

BROTHERHOOD  WEEK  OR  WEAK 
BROTHERHOOD? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  Is  once  more  about  to  mark 
Brotherhood  Week.  To  paraphrase 
Mark  Twain's  comment  about  the 
weather,  many  people  talk  about  broth- 
erhood but  precious  few  do  anything 
about  it.  If  we  merely  celebrate  Broth- 
erhood Week  by  mouthing  a  few  pious 
platitudes  which  we  promptly  forget  and 
disregard,  we  have  suiely  accomplished 
nothing  of  value. 

Too  many  of   us  who  consider  our- 
selves people  of  good  will  are  content  to 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  bigotry  and 
racial  prejudice.    Just  as  it  is  necessary 
for  those  in  public  office   to   be  vocal 
against  bigotry.  It  is  equally  important 
tliat  all  persons  of  good  will  in  their 
dally  personal  and  social  lives  be  not 
hesitant  to  speak  up  when  they  hear  re- 
marlts  derogatory  to  a  particular  race  or 
religion.    Instead   of   cringing   in   em- 
barrassment, why  not  transfer  the  em- 
barrassment to  the  bigot  by  quietly  in- 
forming   him    that    you    consider    his 
remarks  to  be  unfair,  cruel  and  undem- 
ocratic?   You  will  find  it  good  for  your 
own  soul  and  psyche,  but  more  impor- 
tant, you  will  be  letting  the  bigot  and  his 
bearers  know  that  you  are  not  a  member 
of  his  awful  fraternity.     I  have  found 
that  bigots,  like  bullies,  often  retreat  in 
shame  when  so  confronted. 

The  civU  rights  quesUon  is  basically 
a  moral  issue.  It  is  my  belief  that  no 
first  class  person  should  endorse  second 
class  citizenship.  However,  even  if  we 
are  to  disregard  the  moral  issue  involved, 
do  we  dare  to  overlook  the  political  im- 
pact of  the  civil  rights  issue  on  the  world 
stage?  Can  the  United  States  expect  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  millions  of 
nonwhites  who  make  up  the  majority  of 
the  world's  population  so  long  as  the  op- 
ponents of  civil  rights  for  all  Americans 
refuse  to  relinquish  their  prejudice  in  the 
national  interest? 

We  sparked  a  revolution  on  our  shores 
in  1776  by  the  electric  declaration  that 
taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny. Yet  two  centuries  later,  a  sizable 
segment  of  American  political  thought 
would  tax  our  Negro  citizens  while  at 
the  same  time  denying  them  the  right 
to  vote.  Indeed  we  even  ask,  and  have 
asked,  American  Negroes  to  fight  our 
country's  wars  and  shed  their  blood  to 
protect  a  political  system  in  which  they 
are  refused  a  voice.  We  delude  ourselves 
If  we  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
IS  blind  to  this  cruel  inconsistency,  and 
that  the  Communists  are  not  making 
political  hay  out  of  It 
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But  aside  from  considerations  of  inter- 
natloiml  pcditlcs,  let  us  commit  ourselves 
to  the  eradication  of  rell^ous  and  racial 
hatred  for  the  sake  of  our  own  self- 
respect  and  self-esteem.  Hatred  Is  a 
consuming  passion  which  must  burden 
the  hater  with  a  not  conscious,  but 
heavy,  load  of  guilt.  Just  as  hatred 
poisons  the  wellsprings  of  the  human 
soul,  it  can  erode  the  national  soul. 
Those  of  us  who  realize  this  must  never 
fail  to  be  heard  about  It.  It  cannot  be 
better  conveyed  than  in  the  words  of 
"America  the  Beautiful"  which  we  all 
sang  as  school  children : 

And    crown    thy    good    with    brotherhood 
from  sea  to  shining  sea. 
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contributions  to  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  social  welfare  fleid — ^the  agencies 
which  Buooor  the  unf(Htunate  Jobless, 
the  Tlctbns  of  our  ehuxglng  times  and 
changing  technologies.  Certainly  if  this 
is  a  legitimate  deduction—and  I  submit 
most  emphaUcaUy.  that  It  is — then  how 
much  more  legitimate  would  it  be  to  de- 
duct from  the  individual  tax  return  a 
contribution,  not  to  support  able-bodied 
workers  in  idleness,  but  to  help  restore 
them  to  their  full  status  as  taxpaying 
members  of  society? 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT GROUPS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  urge  upon  my  disUn- 
guished  colleagues  serious  consideration 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  make  it  possible  for  contribu- 
tions to  local  economic  development 
groups  to  be  legitimate  items  for  tax 
deduction,  both  for  individuals  and  for 
corporations. 

Local  economic  development  groups, 
formed  to  draw  on  a  community's  total 
resources  in  order  to  help  solve  long- 
standing problems  of  enforced  unem- 
ployment, depend  for  their  existence  on 
broad  civic  participation.  Certainly  we 
in  the  Congress,  who  look  to  the  local 
community  for  the  basic  generation  of 
self-help  plans,  should  be  inclined  to 
look  with  favor  on  this  pooling  of  re- 
sources—time, talent,  initiative,  and 
money— in  the  pursuit  of  programs  that 
help  improve  local  economies  and  help 
put  people  back  to  work. 

Many  business  organizations  have  been 
successful,  under  the  present  system,  of 
obtaining  aUowance  for  the  deduction 
of  contributions  to  nonprofit  develop- 
ment organizations  as  legitimate  busi- 
ness expenses.  But  even  this  is  an 
uncertain  and  therefore  discouraging 
business.  As  thin.gs  now  stand,  in  the 
absence  of  clear-cut  recognition  of  the 
tax  deducUbility  of  such  contributions, 
business  firms  are  never  quite  certain 
whether  or  not  these  deductions  wiU  be 
allowed.  As  a  result,  they  make  their 
contributions — often  reluctantly — and 
then  wait  imtil  a  year  later  to  learn 
once  and  for  all  whether  or  not  they 
can  deduct  these  obviously  legitimate 
expenses. 

What  is  more,  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  contribution  from  tlie  average 
citizen— and  experience  has  shown  that 
very  often  local  economic  development 
committees  depend,  for  their  success,  on 
the  numerous  small  contributions  made 
by  individuals. 

We  have  no  difBculty,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reconciling  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
make  a  tax  deduction  for  his  legitimate 


OUR  POLICY  ON  THE  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  OF  EUROPE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  concerned  about  some  of  the  aspects 
of  our  policy  regarding  the  capUve  na- 
tions of  Europe  and,  in  recent  months,  I 
have  been  particularly  concerned  about 
our  policy  toward  Hungary. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  should  main- 
tain a  firm  policy  of  supporting  these 
captive  nations  who  are  strongly  oriented 
to  the  West  and  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  I  view  with  concern  any  action 
which  would  indicate  any  lessening  of 
our  support  of  these  nations  in  their  as- 
pirations to  return  to  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

One  of  the  recent  matters  which  gave 
me  cause  for  concern  was  the  position 
which  our  delegation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  took  in  connection 
with  current  consideration  of  the  Hun- 
garian question  in  that  organization.  As 
an  expression  of  my  views,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Hon. 
Dean  Rusk,  and  I  include  that  letter 
herewith : 

DECzmn  21,  1962. 
Hon.  Dean  Rttsk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Departm ent  of  State, 
Washiiiffton,  D.C. 

DtAR  Mk.  Secettart  :  Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis 
haa  been  kind  enough  to  Indicate  to  me  the 
position  whlcb  tlie  XJJB.  delegation  la  pre- 
pared to  take  In  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hungarian  resolution. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  our  ropreaenta- 
tives  will  remain  flrm  on  the  refusal  to  sup- 
port acceptance  of  the  credentlala  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
they  will  support  a  resolution  reaffirming 
previous  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
pointing  out  the  failure  of  the  Russians  and 
others  to  comply  therewith. 

I  muBt  express  my  misgivings,  however, 
about  the  decision  to  support  the  removal 
of  the  Hungarian  prolalem  frcan  the  jurisdlc- 
Uon  of  Sir  Leslie  Munro  and  his  committee 
and  to  refer  it  to  the  Secretary  General  with 
the  request  that  he  take  such  measures  as 
he  may  believe  useful. 

It  Is  my  beUef  that  firmness  In  this  ques- 
tion is  vitally  Important  because  of  our  ex- 
pressed national  poUcy  of  supporting  captive 
naUons  such  as  Hungary.  I  certainly  have 
no  confidence  that  the  Secretary  General 
will  display  aggreesiveneee  la  tbls  matter, 
and  I  suspect  tbat  he  wUl  be  dlqweed  to 
pigeonhole  the  whole  questiiHi. 

While  it  is  true  that  Sir  Leslie  was  un- 
able to  accc«npli«h  very  much  in  establishing 
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contact  with  the  HxingarUtn  aoTemment,  It 
Is  not  with  the  field  at  Immediate  poeltlTe 
action  that  I  am  ooncemed  but  with  tdbe 
queetlon  of  an  apparent  relaxation  on  our 
pcu-t  and  a  further  indication  that  our  sup- 
port of  aelf-determlnation  and  freedom  le 
weaker  than  we  had  claimed.  The  proposed 
shift  appears  to  me  to  be  a  change  of  sub- 
stance rather  than  a  change  of  form. 

It  would  be  unfortiinate  in  these  vital 
matters  to  have  our  policies  determined  by 
the  attitude  of  minor  nations  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  suggest  that  we  might  very 
well  stand  on  principle  on  questions  such 
as  this  which  concern  fundamental  issues 
even  though  the  reeolutlons  in  question  were 
to  be  defeated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  S.  IIonagan, 
if  ember  of  Congrest. 

Another  matter  which  gave  me  serious 
concern  was  the  news  that  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  had  determined  to  dis- 
continue Hungarian  language  broadcasts 
to  that  ci^mtry. 

Accordingly,  I  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  on 
January  28,  1963: 

January  28,  1963. 
Hon.  Aduu  Stevenson, 
V^.  Ambassador, 
The  United  Nations 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DxAS  lis.  Ambassadok  :  The  German  Trib- 
une of  January  19,  1963,  carried  an  article, 
date-lined  Hamburg,  January  7,  1963,  which 
indicated  that  shortwave  broadcasts  of 
United  Nations  proceedings  In  the  Hungarian 
language  would  be  discontinued  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  decision  by  Secretary  General 
U  Thant. 

I  regret  this  decision  very  much.  The 
expreesed  policy  of  our  Government  is  to 
support  the  Hungarian  people  In  every  way 
possible  and  to  take  all  practical  steps  toward 
bringing  about  their  ultimate  liberation. 
There  have  been  many  means,  short  of  war, 
which  have  been  available  to  \is  to  weaken 
thoee  governments  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
One  of  them  has  been  the  directing  of  facts 
and  uncolored  news  Into  the  captive  nations. 
Such  a  program  was  the  shortwave  broad- 
casts of  the  UJf.  This  decision  to  limit 
broadcasting,  when  added  to  the  prior  UJT. 
vote  which  terminated  Sir  Leslie  Munro's 
mission  investigating  the  condition  of  civil 
rights  in  Hungary,  leads  one  seriously  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  UJf.  is  really 
interested  in  advancing  the  freedom  of  the 
Hungarian  people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  should  be  more 
rather  than  leas  broadcasting  from  the  free 
world  to  the  captive  nations  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  see 
to  it  that  the  UJ*.  programs  to  Hungary  are 
promptly  resiuned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  was  happy  to  receive  the  following 
reply  from  Ambassador  Stevenson.  Al- 
though this  can  be  viewed  primarily  as 
a  report  of  progress,  nevertheless,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  Ambassador 
Stevenson  shares  my  view  of  these  broad- 
casts and  promises  to  take  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  support  this  position: 

FxBairABT  4,  1963. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monacan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DkaB     CtoNCRESSMAN    MONAGAN :     I    WlSh    tO 

thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  28, 
1963,  relative  to  the  suspension  of  United 
Nations  broadcasts  in  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage to  Hungary. 

This  came  to  my  attention  early  in  Janu- 
ary  and  an   Immediate   protest  waa  lodged 
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with  the  United  Nations.  I  was  Informed 
that  Secretary  General  U  Thant  had  discon- 
tinued the  United  Natlocs  broadcast,  which 
started  in  1966,  because  the  Hungarian  Item 
was  no  longer  on  the  agenda  of  the  General 
Assembly.  However,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Assembly  had  asked  the  Secretary  General 
to  become  active  In  the  Hungarian  case  and 
that  the  United  States  felt  these  broadcasts 
should  be  continued.  The  Secretary  General 
hopes  an  arrangement  can  be  worked  out 
whereby  United  Nations  material  will  be 
broadcast  again  to  Hungary.  I  am  awaiting 
a  report  from  the  U.N. 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  Is  Important  that 
United  Nations  news  be  sent  into  Hungary 
in  the  Hungarian  language  and  I  will  con- 
tinue my  efforts  with  that  end. 

With  all  good  wishes  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

AoLAi  E   Stevenson. 
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FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tht  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  recently  been  told  about  an  in- 
credible incident  which  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  On  Jan- 
uary 28  the  Department  of  State  held  a 
briefing  for  rep>orters  on  the  Arab  refu- 
gee question.  One  reporter,  Milton 
Friedman,  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency,  who  is  a  leading  expert  on  the 
Near  East,  was  excluded  from  the 
briefing. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Friedman  was 
told  by  Bir.  Robert  C.  Strong,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  that 
the  Department  of  State  regarded  Mr. 
Friedman  as  a  foreign  agent  and  that 
the  Department  of  State  considered  his 
writings  unfriendly  to  Department  pol- 
icy. He  was  also  told  that  he  could  not 
attend  the  briefing  because  his  articles 
were  used  sometimes  by  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment in  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Of  oourse,  the  same 
comment  could  be  made  about  the  New 
York  Times  and  other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Friedman  amounts  to  a  blatant  effort  to 
pressure  a  respected  and  reputable  cor- 
respondent. The  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency,  a  duly  accredited  American  news 
agency,  is  accredited  U.  the  White  House, 
to  the  House  and  Senate  press  galleries, 
as  well  as  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  undermines 
one  of  the  foundations  of  our  demo- 
cratic system — a  free  press.  If  this  re- 
porter can  be  excluded,  so  can  any  other 
reporter  or  news  agency  or  newspaper 
Which  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  State 
Department.  The  free  flow  of  news  and 
the  right  to  comment  freely  upon  it  is 
vital.  I  have  protested  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me. 


INDIVIDUAL.  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
FOR  TUITION  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MTTJ.IKEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext*^ 
remarks.  **  *» 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obi«..fu- 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fSS! 
Pennsylvania?  ^"^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mnj.TKEN.    Mr.  Speaker  i  h 
today  introduced  legislation  to  proviH 
30-percent  credit  against  individuaJ  L' 
come  tax  for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  t" 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

My  principal  purpose  in  sponaorin. 
this  legislation,  of  course,  was  to  t%m 
tate  the  education  of  America's  yo^' 
A  second  reason  for  sponsoring  thls^ 
islation  involves  my  fundamental  con^" 
tion  that  education  at  the  college  wi 
should  to  the  maximum  extent  be  rxa^ 
available  to  as  many  students  as^ 
sible.  I  submit  that  this  can  be  accom" 
plished  vmder  a  legislative  proposal  such 
as  I  have  recommended.  In  recent  dec 
ades  the  rising  cost  of  higher  education 
has  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer  who  seeks  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  his  family.  But  in  spite  of 
the  high  cost  we  can  never  assume  thtt 
education  is  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only 
by  the  privileged  few.  Education  leiS 
to  knowledge  and  the  latter  is  an  essen 
tial  prerequisite  of  good  citizenship.  The 
growth  in  education  is  demonstrated  by 
the  interesting  statistics  that  30  yean 
ago  only  20  percent  of  our  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  attended 
high  school,  while  today  the  percentage 
of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  u 
and  21  who  attend  college  is  almost  twice 
as  high.  A  college  of  today  is  what  the 
high  school  was  a  generation  ago.  Con- 
fronted  as  we  are  with  a  shortage  of 
skilled  technicians,  proficient  profession- 
als, and  other  occupation  classifications 
it  is  imperative  that  our  society  make 
every  effort  to  maximize  the  education 
opportunities  available  to  our  children. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  can  we  afford  the 
cost  of  good  education ;  the  real  question 
is  can  we  afford  not  to  do  everything 
possible  to  enhance  the  opportunity 
available  in  America  to  attend  college. 
It  is  true  that  a  revenue  loss  in  the  short 
run  would  result  from  the  enactment  of 
my  bill.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
the  longrun  effect  would  be  to  increase 
revenue.  The  vaUdity  of  this  contention 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  only  15 
percent  of  elementary  school  graduates 
earn  over  $6,000,  but  66  percent  of  col- 
lege graduates  earn  over  this  amount 
and  as  a  consequence  they  will  pay  sub- 
stantially higher  income  taxes  on  those 
incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  find  it  possible  to  take 
prompt  and  speedy  action  on  this  legis- 
lative  request. 
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FEDERAL  DEFICITS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objecticn. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
spoke  on  the  floor  on  Tuesday  of  this 


-eek  I  was  challenged  for  being  pobtical. 
nSortunately.  some  of  our  colleagues  are 
oolitical  so  often  they  always  see  it  in 
Sic  other  fellow,  and  do  not  realize  that 
^rhaps  he  only  has  the  best  interests 
of  his  country  at  heart.  Believe  me,  I 
will  never  let  politics  interfere  with  my 
interest  in  my  country  nor  let  it  restrain 
roe  from  saying  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth. 

we  are  facing  another  situation  here 
that  no  one  can  understand,  a  proposal 
from  the  President  for  reduction  of 
tj^xes  We  are  told  that  this  reduction 
will  cause  about  a  $12  billion  deficit.  I 
am  not  sure  this  is  going  to  be  true  any 
more  than  any  other  statements  that 
have  been  made.  In  the  first  2  years 
of  this  administration  the  guessei-s  down 
in  the  Budget  Bureau  were  off  by  $8  bil- 
lion in  the  1962  budget,  and  were  off  $8 
billion  on  the  1963  budget.  They  were 
$8  billion  off  on  their  efforts  each  one  of 
those  years.  If  we  will  take  the  first  2 
years  of  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion as  an  example  of  the  lack  of  com- 
petency of  the  Budget  Bureau,  God  help 
us  in  the  1964  budget,  wherein  they  pro- 
ject a  |12-billion  deficit.  On  the  basis  of 
the  1962  and  1963  false  estimates,  the 
1964  budget  will  be  a  $20  billion  deficit 
and  not  $12  billion.  We  are  going  to  a 
type  of  what  I  honestly  call  screwball 
economics  by  increasing  our  national 
debt  and  by  increasing  our  deficit,  and  at 
the  same  time  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple, "We  are  going  to  give  you  a  tax 
reduction,  we  are  also  going  to  have  a 
tax  reform,  and  we  are  going  to  take  it 
away  from  you."  This  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  my  country  or  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  future  of  my  children,  and. 
I  might  add,  of  my  grandchildren. 


CUBA 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
nationwide  television  last  night  are  a 
shocking  affront  to  American  sovereignty 
and  security.  If  the  administration  in- 
tended by  this  presentation  to  prove  a 
lack  of  need  for  on-site  insi>ection  in 
Cuba,  it  has  done  just  the  contrary. 
The  need  is  pressing.  It  is  urgent.  It 
was  there  in  plain  sight  for  each  of  us 
to  see. 

Many  of  the  American  people  did  not 
know  all  of  the  grisly  details  of  these 
hordes  of  Communist  combat  troops  next 
to  our  shores  until  last  night.  But  our 
people  do  have  good  judgment  when  they 
are  put  to  the  test  and  they  do  have 
courage. 

In  this  instance  the  American  people 
know  that,  in  spite  of  everything  Mr. 
McNamara  said  last  night,  he  still  can- 
not tell  us  whether  or  not  ballistic  mis- 
siles are  hidden  on  Cuba.  He  cannot  and 
did  not  tell  us  they  are  not  there.  He 
suggests  that  Senator  Keating  should 
eat  his  hat,  but  even  our  Secretary  of 


Defense  does  not  know — and  it  bothers 
him.  It  bothers  the  President  too,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  dismal  portrayal 
depicts  anything,  it  is  that  America  needs 
a  refresher  course  in  character.  What 
has  happened  to  this  country  that  it 
should  tolerate  a  leadei-ship  that  permits 
a  hostile  military  establishment  in  being 
in  this  hemisphere? 

Let  me  speak  a  little  horscsense  for 
a  minute — not  as  an  expert,  for  I  am  not, 
but  as  a  representative  of  the  man  on 
the  street.  What  does  the  man  on  the 
street  see  out  of  all  this?     He  knows: 

First.  That  atomic  bombs  are  not  too 
big :  that  they  can  be  armed  and  carried 
in  Mig's  as  well  as  missiles,  and  that 
there  are  many  supersonic  Communist 
Mig's  on  Cuba  at  this  moment. 

Second.  He  knows  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  no  conscience,  no  God.  and  an 
insatiable,  fanatical  determination  to 
destroy  this  Nation. 

Third.  He  knows  that  the  head  of  our 
Department  of  Defense  has  just  admitted 
that  there  are  on  an  island  90  miles  from 
Florida  17.000  Soviet  troops.  24  opera- 
tional missile  sites  with  launchers,  and  a 
total  of  500  missiles  whether  or  not  la- 
beled "antiaircraft,"  4  operational  coast- 
al defense  missile  sites  with  150  missiles. 
many  guided  missile  patrol  boats,  and  4 
ai-mored  groups  with  a  strentgh  of  at 
least  5,000  men.  and  more. 

Fourth.  He  knows  we  never  would 
have  gotten  into  this  mess  if  he  had  been 
kept  posted  on  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  over  the  last  2  years  because 
he  would  have  let  his  Congressman  know 
that  the  situation  should  be  met.  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

Fifth.  He  knows  that  a  statement  from 
any  source,  whether  or  not  his  name  is 
McNamara  and  his  title  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, that  the  Defense  Department  of 
the  United  States  had  no  evidence  that 
Cuba  was  being  used  as  a  base  for  sub- 
version directed  against  other  Latin 
American  countries,  is  utter  nonsense. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  communism  that  it 
is  subversive  of  our  way  of  hfe  and  of 
freedom  everywhere.  Communism  and 
freedom  can  no  more  live  alongside  of 
each  other  than  oil  and  water  can  be 
mixed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  kidding  whom 
here?  This  Cuban  operation  is  not  de- 
fensive. The  Communist  weapons  there 
are  not  defensive.  Missiles,  tanks,  air- 
fields, MIG'S — all  these  and  more  are  in 
Cuba  for  one  simple  definitive  reason. 
They  are  there  as  the  first  stage  toward 
Communist  conquest  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated 
the  case  of  essential  need  for  American 
control  of  Cuba.  Latin  America  is 
watching.  Latin  America  is  rightfully 
concerned.  Latin  American  govei-n- 
ments  know  what  the  Ca."^tro  operation 
bodes  for  them. 

In  the  atmosphere  now  prevailing, 
neither  official  aid  programs  nor  direct 
U.S.  assistance  can  be  effective  in  the 
smaller  nations  that  lie  to  the  south  of 
us.  Private  investment  just  will  not  go 
there  under  this  shadow  of  Conununist 
military  threat  and  domestic  subversion. 
Our  friends  are  uneasy.  They  look  to  us 
for  leadership,  for  firmness  in   meeting 


and  disposing  of  this  hostile  overt  chal- 
lenge, but  they  do  not  find  this  leader- 
ship. 

The  conclusion  is  compelled  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  drifting  in 
this  hour  of  crisis.  It  is  drifting  on  the 
sands  of  indecision,  pressed  by  the 
dreamers,  the  compromisers,  and  the  co- 
existers  whose  advice  and  suggestion  has 
received  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
the  President's  ear. 

There  is  only  one  course  of  action  for 
the  United  States  to  take  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  only  one  afl&rma- 
tive  solution  to  this  undermining  of  our 
security,  this  mounting  threat  to  the  en- 
tire hemisphere. 

We  must  insist  now  upon  on-sight  in- 
spection on  a  continuing  basis  in  Cuba 
and  if  our  insistence  is  met  by  refusal 
we  must  accomplish  such  continuing  in- 
sE>ection  by  force  if  necessary.  Such  ac- 
tion will  not  precipitate  a  world  war. 
Such  action  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  history  and  tradition  of  American 
foreign  poUcy  in  this  hemisphere.  Such 
action  is  the  only  action  consistent  with 
the  character,  determination,  virility, 
and  strength  that  has  made  America 
great.  It  will  earn  us  sorely  needed  re- 
spect in  other  friendly  comers  of  the 
world  where  there  is  now  concern  and 
dismay.    It  will  check  this  cancer. 

On-site  inspection  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  done  now,  not  a  month  from 
now,  but  now,  within  the  next  few  days. 
If  a  buildup  is  needed  as  a  condition  to 
the  capacity  to  back  up  the  demand,  let 
us  be  on  with  the  buildup.  But  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  on  with  it  as  a 
matter  of  public  record  so  the  man  on 
the  street  will  know  that  his  great  coun- 
try is  at  long  last  acting  to  protect  him 
and  his  family  and  his  children  to  follow. 
Let  us  not  have  it  the  way  it  was  in 
September  and  October,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  were  massively  preparing  for 
action  in  Cuba  with  the  President's 
knowledge,  only  to  throw  it  all  away 
with  a  half-baked  solution  called  quar- 
antine, in  reality  but  a  limited  blockade 
and  never  completely  effective,  and 
abandoned  without  inspection  of  Cuba 
and  without  evacuation  of  Commimist 
troops,  missiles,  tanks,  and  guns  from 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  for  years  it  has  been 
claimed  by  the  Soviet  and  its  satellites 
that  America  is  imperialist  and  for  years 
we  have  backed  away  from  doing  the 
things  that  needed  to  be  done  for  fear 
that  someone  might  call  us  names.  The 
influence  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
achieving  this  negative  pattern  of  inac- 
tion and  weakness  has  been  undeniable. 
It  is  time  that  our  policy  took  on  a  new 
vigor,  a  new  firmness,  a  new  character. 
Let  us  do  what  we  know  we  must  do  for 
the  salvation  of  our  way  of  life  and  be 
on  with  it  despite  the  propaganda  cries 
of  the  left  and  the  Communists.  There 
is  nothing  imperialistic  about  our  own 
survival  in  the  atomic  age.  There  is 
nothing  imperialistic  in  physical  on-site 
inspection  of  a  700 -mile  long  aircraft 
carrier  permanently  anchored  90  miles 
from  Florida.     It  must  be  done. 

Beyond    the    immediate    objective    of 

physical  on-site  inspection— which  the 
man  on  the  street  and  anyone  with  a 
brain  in  his  head  knows  is  the  only,  and 
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I  repeat  only,  way  we  can  know  what  is         Refugee  organlzationB,  such  as  the  student     Castro's  troops  were  waitlne     Th 

or  Is  not  hidden  on  the  Island  of  Cuba —     Directorate,  have  lnfonner«  In  all  waUu  of     paratroopers  to  Jump  from  one  ni  ^  *•• 

lies  the  disturbing  fact  that  a  Conunu-      Cuban    Ufe.     Their   men   are   on    the    docks      shot  before  they  hit  the  groimd  **» 


nist  Koyemment  now  exists  in  once 
friendly  Cuba.  I  might  observe  a  Cuba 
still  full  of  basically  friendly  people  who 
never  voted  for  communism — bom  in 
revolution,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  So- 
viet Union  with  a  leadership  that  now  in- 
doctrinates its  youngsters  to  hate 
America,  that  preaches  venom  and  sub- 
version, that  arms  itself  as  a  new  link 
in  the  Communist  chain  across  the  sea 
to  damage  and  destroy  our  country. 

A  Communist  government  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  is  a  violation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  If  the  American  Gov- 
ernment had  guts  there  would  be  no 
Communist  government  tolerated  in  this 
hemi^here  unless  it  was  freely  and  fair- 
ly voted  into  being  by  its  own  people, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  on  the  street 
knows  that  no  people  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  immediate 
objective  of  on-site  inspection  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  we  must  soon  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  Cuba  itself  must  be  rid  of 
its  Communist  government.  Its  people 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  by  plebi- 
scite, to  choose  a  new  government  whose 
inclinations  and  policies  are  neither 
Communist  nor  otherwise  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

All  this  imder  our  initial  aegis  is  what 
eventually  must  be  done.  This.  I  am 
confident  the  American  people  will  insist 
upon,  who  are  now  vastly  better  in- 
formed of  the  crisis  before  them,  thanks 
to  Mr.  McNamara. 


INTELLIGENCE  GATHERED  BY 
CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  include  a  radio  transcript  from  NBC 
entitled  "Bay  of  Pigs— What  Really  Hap- 
pened." and  intelligence  information 
from  Cuban  refugee  organizations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  talk  about  the  reliability 
of  intelligence  information  coming  from 
Cuban  refugees.  Ray  Henle  of  NBC's 
"Three  Star  Extra"  has  made  an  investi- 
gation into  this  type  of  information  and 
also  into  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  His 
preliminary  investigation  was  broadcast 
over  radio  station  WRC-NBC  at  6:45  on 
February  6.  1963,  and  should  be  made 
available  to  all  Americans: 

intellicenci:  information  from  cuban 
Rttvcts  Organizations 

It  has  become  standard  procedure  over  the 
past  few  months  for  ofDclal  Washington  to 
discount  refugee  reports  on  Communist  ac- 
tivities inside  Cuba. 

Nevertheless,  the  parade  of  events  before 
and  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  Indicates 
a  degree  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  ref- 
ugees which  it  is  difficult  to  disregard. 

In  order  to  properly  evaluate  refugee  in- 
formation, it  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
it  is  gathered.  It  ia  not  Just  a  collection  of 
rumors  and  hearsay.  The  reports  provided 
by  the  refugees  are  the  products  of  a  well- 
organized  network  that  operates  inside  Cuba 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  Castro  police. 


Then,  they  say,  disaster  followed  di>^ 
Their  supply  ships  were  sunk  by  cJ^nT^ 
force  which  had  not  been  knocked  ^i* 
planned.  When  the  Invaders  ran  m«  * 
ammunition.  Castro's  militiamen  wlw  * 
eager   to  surrender  in   the   early "  houS.*** 

turn  Art    t-o    t.hlAll-   n-ar-n    fny^t^o  T»r, ^™»    Ift" 


Cuban  life.  Their  men  are  on  the  docks 
when  war  supplies  are  unloaded.  They  are 
among  the  clerks,  the  truck  drivers,  and  even 
the  militiamen  supposedly  loyal  to  Castro. 

By  coded  radio  and  telephone  messages, 
by   written   communications,    and   through 

the  courage  of  underground  leaders  who  ^»o«--  -^  ou.x.^x.v.cx  ^^  me  eariv  hon-  — 
move  In  and  out  of  Cuba  as  some  of  us  go  to  turned  to  their  own  forces  When  luT*"  **" 
the  grocery  store,  a  constant  flow  of  Infor-  tlon  was  dropped  by  air  to  one  Kroim^'""" 
mation  is  channeled  Into  the  United  States,  with  30-caliber  machlneguns  thrf  T^ 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  many  the  cartridges  were  50-callber  An  '"^ 
regard  this  Information  as  more  accurate  group  armed  with  Garand  rifles  ^^°^ 
and  more  detailed  than  that  gathered  by  the     trldges  made  for  Springflelds  "*• 

high-flying  planes  of  the  United  States.  The   invaders   told    us   that    US    jeti 

_        „  „ appear  over  the  battlefield.    But  thev  mJ^ 

The  Bat  or  Pics— What  Really  Happened      without  Joining  the  fight  while  CmJo'  £! 
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The  return  to  the  United  States  of  the 
young  Cubans  who  took  part  in  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  the  stories  they 
now  tell,  add  new  pages  to  the  unhappy 
history  of  that  event. 

The  attempt  to  unseat  Cfistro  in  1961  by 
the  Pigs  Bay  landing  was  admittedly  a  fiasco. 
If  only  part  of  what  the  returning  invaders 
now  are  saying  is  true,  the  operation  becomes 
an  incredible  network  of  error,  blunder,  mis- 
management, and  even  corruption. 

Looking  back  on  what  happened  from  the 
beginning  of  their  training  to  their  capture 
on  the  Cuban  beaches,  the  young  Cubans 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  was  capable  of  such  mismanagement. 
The  question  which  many  of  them  ask  is: 
"Did  someone  want  the  invasion  to  fall?" 

In  order  to  look  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fail- 
ures through  the  eyes  of  the  invaders. 
"Three-Star  Extra"  has  talked  with  a  num- 
ber of  them.  We  found  them  to  be  sincere, 
dedicated  young  men  whose  primary  object 
in  life  now  is  to  win  back  their  country  from 
communism. 

Then,  they  say,  they  can  resimie  their 
education  and  get  on  with  their  personal 
lives. 

Many  of  these  men  are  surprisingly  young. 
Some  even  now  Just  reaching  their  twenties. 
It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  them  as  the  same 
men  who  faced  Castro's  armies  on  the  Cuban 
beaches  and  later  defied  their  captors 
through  2  long  years  in  prison. 

According  to  the  stories  these  young  men 
tell,  the  errors  and  the  bungling  began  long 
before  the  day  of  the  invasion.  One  group 
tells  of  Inadequate  clothing,  housing,  and 
food  at  the  training  base  in  Guatemala. 
They  say  they  lived  on  canned  rations  and 
artificial  fruit  drink  while  steaks  obviously 
flown  in  for  their  use  were  trucked  off  and 
sold  In  Guatemala  City.  They  say  each  was 
issued  one  uniform  for  the  duration  and  it 
was  worn  out  by  invasion  time.  There  were 
five  showers  for  a  thousand  men. 

One  group  of  paratroopers  told  us  that 
what  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Invasion 
was  a  nightmare.  They  were  hauled  by 
plane  from  Guatemala  to  Nicaragua  for  the 
final  Jump  to  Cuba.  When  the  time  came 
for  the  final  takeoff  they  had  not  slept  for 
2  nights.  They  then  were  packed  Into  small 
C-47  transports — 32  fully  equipped  men  to 
each  plane.  The  flight  to  Cuba  took  more 
than  7  hours  during  which  time  the  men 
sat  wedged  into  their  seats  with  neither  food 
nor  water.  When  they  finally  bailed  out  for 
their  assault  on  Castro,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  near  exhaustion. 

The  account  of  what  happened  on  the 
beaches  adds  to  the  pattern  of  bungling 
The  young  Cubans  told  us  that  In  spite  of 
what  already  had  happened  they  still  had 
faith  in  the  invasion,  which  was  planned, 
financed,  and  managed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They  all  thought  they  had  definite 
pledges  from  the  American  training  officers 
that  they  would  have  the  protection  of  U.S. 
air  strength  in  the  final  assault. 

But  what  happened,  they  feel,  adds  up  to 
betrayal.  No  one  was  supposed  to  know 
where    the   landing   was   to   be   made.    But 


blasted   the  Invader  positions. 

When  the  situation  became  hopeiesg 
the  Invaders  attempted  to  reach  by  «m?n 
boat  and  raft,  the  U.S.  warships  lylmTn. 
the  Cuban  coast,  the  warships  steamed  »■/ 
before  they  could  reach  them,  and  left  tw 
to  the  mercy  of  Castro.  When  they  loSS 
for  U.S.-appointed  Cuban  officers  whohS 
been  provided  with  thousands  of  dollanT 
cash  by  us,  so  that  each  man  could  be  ei.n 
$20  which  might  help  him  lose  himself  ^ 
the  Cuban  population,  both  the  officers  and 
the  money  were  gone. 

Those  are  some  of  the  stories  being  told 
by  the  Cuban  patriots.  They  Indicate  mla^ 
still  is  to  be  told  by  our  own  GoverniMBt 
about  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  ^^ 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarkj 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  confirm  in  the 
State  of  Utah  title  to  all  lands  lying  b^ 
low  the  high  waterllne  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  ad- 
mission of  that  State  into  the  Union. 
The  lake  is  deemed  navigable  and  con- 
firmation of  title  to  the  lake  bed  in  Utah 
is,  therefore,  legally  proper  and  tradi- 
tional. Relictions  and  accretions  sincf 
the  date  of  statehood  have  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  present  title  to  surrounding 
and  neighboring  lands,  which  this  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  clarify  and  settle. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  draft  this  pro- 
posed legislation  in  a  manner  which  wiD 
avoid  altering  any  claim,  right  or  in- 
terest presently  existing  in.  or  to,  toe 
lands  concerned,  and  a  special  exclu- 
sionary clause  has  been  added  which 
will  protect  the  Bear  River  Bird  Refuge, 
which  borders  on  part  of  the  lake. 

An  identical  bill  to  this  is  being  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate,  jointly  sponsored 
by  both  Senators  from  Utah,  one  from 
each  political  party,  indicating  the  non- 
partisan aspect  of  the  legislation. 


STATEHOOD  ENABLING  ACT 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  there  has  been  controversy  over 
the  ownership  of  the  shoreline  lands  of 


the  Great  Salt  Lake  located  in  the  State 
of  Ut*h.  The  law  relating  to  the  owner- 
ship Is  not  as  confusing  as  some  of  the 
ggencies  and  individuals  are  trying  to 
make  it  appear. 

Vital  interests  of  the  State  of  Utah  are 
concerned  and  procrastination  in  mak- 
ing these  lands  available  to  the  State 
is  working  great  hardship  on  us  and 
the  development  of  some  exceptional 
scenic  attractions. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Utah  in  sponsoring  legislation 
which  will  give  the  State  of  Utah  part 
of  its  birthright,  granted  in  the  state- 
hood enabling  act. 
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THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
say  down  South,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  some  administration  critics  to 
fish  or  cut  bait.  A  new  game  is  being 
played  by  critics  of  the  administration 
who  allege  they  possess  superior  infor- 
mation on  the  Cuban  situation. 

For  its  part  the  administration  has 
put  its  facts  and  its  intelligence  sources 
on  the  line  for  the  American  people  to 
evaluate  and  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment ;  to  make  their  own  courageous  and 
intelligent  decisions  thereupon. 

Some  criticism  has  been  directed  by 
self-styled  oracles  of  the  unsuccessful 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  They  have  clam- 
ored and  demanded  a  determination 
of  the  question  of  U.S.  air  cover  on 
that  occasion.  Based  on  sources,  some 
named  but  mostly  unidentified,  these 
critics  have  sought  to  charge  the  failure 
of  that  invasion  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
promised  U.S.  air  cover. 

Yet  the  record  should  be  made  clear 
that  this  determination  has  been  made 
and  the  question  answered  on  the  record. 
On  January  21.  1963.  David  Kraslow. 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  published  an  exclusive 
interview  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
He  was  the  man  empowered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  conduct  the 
original  investigation  of  the  entire  Bay  of 
Pigs  matter.  In  that  interview  the  At- 
torney General  .stated  clearly  and 
unequivocally  : 

There    never    was    any    plan    to    have    U.S. 
air  cover.     There    never   was    any    promised. 

Since  this  interview  is  the  first  time 
that  this  administration  has  publicly 
discussed  this  matter  and  since  the  entire 
interview  is  important  in  an  evaluation 
of  all  facts  upon  which  judgment  must 
be  made,  I  wish  to  read  this  historical 
document  to  my  colleagues: 
Pics  Bat  Story  Errs,  Robert  Kennedy  Says 
(By  David  Kraslow) 

No  US  air  cover  was  ever  planned  or 
promised  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of 
Cuba  In  April  1961,  Robert  Kennedy  says. 


Nor  was  the  inability  to  control  the  skies 
the  only  thing  that  doomed  the  U-S.-backed 
Cuban  refugee  brigade. 

There  were  several  major  mistakes.  Per- 
haps 10  times  as  many  men  were  required  for 
a  successful  operation. 

Kennedy  insisted  repeatedly  that  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure  rests  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  it  seems  clear  that  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency,  both  of 
whom  approved  the  invasion  plan,  virtually 
ignored  what  proved  to  be  a  crucial  element 
In  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  arsenal. 

These  and  other  disclosures  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  made  in  an  interview  requested 
by  the  Knight  newspapers,  broke  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  long  silence  on  one  of 
the  most  embarrassing  episodes  In  American 
history. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  Robert  Kennedy 
had  the  approval  of  the  President  to  speak 
for  the  record,  to  acknowledge  officially  this 
Governmenfs  role  In  the  attempt  to  liberate 
Cuba,  and  to  explain  finally  what  went 
wrong. 

For  some  20  months,  while  the  Cuban 
refugees  who  were  crushed  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  languished  In  Castro's  prisons,  the 
President  chose  restraint  rather  than  retort. 

Now.  largely  because  the  ransomed  pris- 
oners are  free  in  the  United  States,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  feels  It  can  reply  to 
what  It  regards  as  grossly  inaccurate  ac- 
counts—published and  spoken — of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  disaster. 

AUTOPSY    PERFORMED 

Pew  people  can  match  Robert  Kennedy's 
knowledge  of  the  affair.  At  the  direction 
of  the  President,  he  and  ttiree  others  per- 
formed the  autopsy.  The  report  of  their  in- 
vestigation led  to  shakeups  in  the  CIA  and 
the  Pentagon. 

During  the  Interview,  Kennedy  referred 
critically  to  several  national  magazine  ar- 
ticles that  purported  to  tell  the  inside  story. 

One  widely  held  belief  is  that  the  President 
reneged  at  the  last  moment  on  promised 
U.S.  air  cover  for  the  Invaders  and  that  this 
guaranteed  failure. 

"There  never  was  any  plan  to  have  U.S.  air 
cover."  Kennedy  said.  "There  never  was  any 
promise.  Not  even  under  Mr.  Elsenhower  was 
American  air  cover  in  the  picture." 

BEGUN     UNDER    IKE 

(The  recruitment  and  training  of  Cuban 
refugees  for  an  Invasion  of  their  homeland 
was  begun  in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
A  force  was  already  In  being  when  President 
Kennedy  took  office  In  January  1961.) 

"Prom  the  beginning  the  President  said  no 
American  forces  would  take  part  In  the  op- 
eration. It  was  made  absolutely  clear  that 
under  no  condition,  under  no  condition 
whatsoever,  would  Americans  be  used  In  the 
invasion. 

"And  It  simply  cannot  be  said  that  the 
invasion  f.illed  because  of  any  single  factor. 
There  were  several  major  mistakes.  It  was 
Just  a  bad  plan.    Victory  was  never  close. 

"A  great  deal  more  manpower  and  material 
was  needed.  Pepe  San  Roman  (Jose  A.  Perez 
San  Roman,  the  brigade  conunander  who 
visited  the  Attorney  General  in  Washington 
recently  I  says  they  might  have  succeeded  if 
they  had  15,000  men  Instead  of  1.500. 

"And  all  1,500  fought  bravely,"  Kennedy 
emphasized.  "The  Investigation  showed  that 
they  all  fought  with  such  determination  and 
courage  th.nt  this  Is  how  I  became  so  com- 
mitted to  freeing  them.  These  were  not 
mercenaries.  These  are  brave  volunteers 
with  a  mission  to  free  their  country." 

ROLE    OF   TRAINERS 

The  bitterly  Ironic,  and  vital  role  played 
by  three  or  four  T-33  Jet  trainers  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  relates  to  one  of  the  major  errors 
in  the  American  plan. 

Ironic  because  these  were  American  planes 
given   to   former    Cuban    dictator   Fulgencio 


Batista  and  inherited  by  Castro  when  the 
Batista  regime  collapsed. 

Vital  because  the  T-33's  easily  mastered 
the  only  air  cover  which  Kennedy  said  had 
been  planned  for  the  invaders — antiquated 
World  War  II  B-26  bombers  pUoted  by 
refugees. 

The  T-33  is  a  training  device.  But  armed 
with  rockets  It  proved  to  be  a  highly  effective 
Instrument  of  war  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

"We  underestimated  what  a  T-33  carrying 
rockets  could  do."  Kennedy  said.  "It  wasn't 
given  sufBclent  thought.  They  caused  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble" 

PRESENT   IN    VICINITY 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  apparent 
misconception  on  the  question  of  U.S.  air 
cover  has  to  do  with  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can warships,  Including  an  aircraft  carrier, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

If  the  ships  transporting  the  invaders  from 
Nicaragua  were  spotted  by  Cuban  planes 
before  they  reached  the  target  area,  they  had 
orders  to  turn  back. 

If  the  ships  were  attacked  on  the  high  seas 
on  their  way  back  to  Central  America,  Ken- 
nedy said,  the  American  forces  in  the  area 
were  under  orders  to  give  them  protection. 

Kennedy  said  the  Invaders  "got  all  the  air 
cover  the  plan  called  for."  But  the  second 
of  two  planned  advance  raids  by  B-26's  in- 
tended to  knock  out  Castro's  air  force  on  the 
ground  was  postponed,  he  said. 

The  first  raid,  on  Saturday.  April  15.  was 
not  very  successful,  he  said.  It  didn't  do 
anywhere  near  the  damage  the  planners  had 
hoped  for. 

STORY    DISTRIBUTn) 

(When  the  raiders  landed  their  B-26'b  In 
south  Florida  later  that  day  a  "cover"  story 
was  distributed  through  the  Immigration 
Service  in  which  the  pilots  said  they  had 
Just  defected  from  Castro's  air  force.) 

Not  only  was  the  element  of  surprise  now 
gone  insofar  as  the  second  strike  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  repercussions  from  the  first 
raid  were  loud  and  Immediate. 

The  President  received  one  call  (Robert 
Kennedy  would  not  Identify  the  caller,  but 
said  It  was  not  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson)  informing  him  that  the 
first  raid  was  causing  us  serious  problems  at 
the  U.N.  and  elsewhere."  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said. 

"It  was  suggested  that  the  second  raid  be 
postponed.  That  raid  was  to  take  place  early 
Monday  morning  (AprU  17— the  day  of  the 

invasion). 

NO  OBJECTIONS 

The  President  said  that  if  those  who  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  plan  had  strong 
objections  to  postponing  the  raid  they 
should  let  him  know.  No  strong  objections 
were  registered. 

"The  raid  actually  was  made  later  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  Invasion  was  underway.  It 
did  not  accomplish  much." 

Kennedy  confirmed  that/the  invading  force 
appealed  to  the  U.S.  warships  for  help  when 
they  were  pinned  down  on  the  beach  He 
declined  to  say  whether  the  appeals  were  re- 
layed to  the  President. 

"The  decision  was  made  that  there  would 
be  no  change  In  the  ground  rules,"  Kennedy 
said.  'There  had  been  a  firm  understanding 
always,  accepted  by  everyone,  that  there 
would  be  no  U.S.  forces  in  the  invasion  un- 
der any  condition.     We  stayed  with  that." 

Why.  he  was  asked,  since  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  was  committed,  did  the  Presi- 
dent not  also  commit  American  forces  from 
the  beginning  to  insure  success  for  the  op- 
eration? 

IN  CRmCAI,  STACK 

"If  It  was  Just  the  Cuban  problem  alone," 
Kennedy  said,  "there  wotild  have  been  no 
difficulty.  We  would  have  ended  It  right 
there. 

"But  the  Berlin  Issue  was  In  a  critical  stage 
at  the  time.     And  there  were  difficulties  In 
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Vietnam  and  Laos,  among  other  places.  We 
Just  covild  not  conunlt  oiir  forces  In  Cuba. 
Even  In  retroapect,  I  think  this  was  the  wise 
dedaion." 

Kennedy  aaid  no  invasion  plan  had  been 
completed  during  Mr.  Elsenhower'a  term. 
"There  was  Just  a  general  concept,"  he  said. 
"The  logistics  and  the  details  were  worked 
out  after  the  President  took  office. 

"The  President  has  taken  responsibility  for 
the  failure  and  that's  as  it  should  be.  He 
approved  the  plan.  But  It's  not  true  that  he 
sat  down  with  two  or  three  civilians  and 
worked  out  this  plan  at  the  White  House. 

"The  plan  that  was  used  was  fully  cleared 
by  the  CIA  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  was  war-ganxed  at  the  Pentagon  In  what- 
ever manner  they  do  these  things." 

ACCEPTED    ADVICE 

"The  President  inherited  people  with  major 
reputation*  and  he  accepted  their  advice. 

"There  was  not  sufficient  air  cover  at  the 
beach.  That  was  a  mistake.  There  were  not 
enough  men  and  equipment.  That  was  a 
mistake.  Underestimating  the  T-33's — that 
was  a  serious  mistake.  The  planning  was  In- 
adeqxiate.  Just  inadequate." 

Kennedy  might  Just  as  well  have  said  that 
the  entire  plan  was  a  mistake. 

The  strategy  behind  the  Invasion.  Kennedy 
explained  was  to  establish  a  firm  enough 
beachhead  so  that  a  Cuban  Government- In- 
exlle  could  function  on  Cuban  soil.  Kennedy 
did  not  say  so,  but  presumably  the  United 
States  later  would  have  formally  recognized 
that  exile  government. 

Kennedy  also  said  that  no  Americans  were 
killed  in  the  invasion.  (Reports  circulated 
after  the  ransomed  prisoners  arrived  In  Miami 
that  two  Americans  who  had  helped  train  the 
brigade  died  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.) 

This  Is  not  the  whole  story.  Kennedy 
backed  off  from  exploring  various  details. 

He  pondered  a  request  for  additional  in- 
formation for  several  moments.  "I  don't 
think  so,"  he  said  finally.  "It  wouldn't  serve 
the  national  Interest." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  support 
making  public  any  congressional  tran- 
scripts dealing  on  this  subject. 

Now.  the  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
with  respect  to  this  particular  subject 
matter,  the  administration  is  giving  the 
American  people  the  facts  and  the  op- 
portimity  to  evaluate  them — facts  based 
upon  governmental  investigation  and 
our  regular  intelligence  system.  The 
administration,  therefore,  has  alleged 
the  facts  and  identified  the  sources  of 
its  information. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  move  to  an- 
other Cuban  issue  which  has  been  the 
subject  matter  for  critics  of  this  admin- 
istration. This  has  to  do  with  the 
charges  and  the  allegations  concerning 
the  Soviet  military  posture  in  Cuba. 

In  order  to  allow  the  American  people 
to  make  a  proper  evaluation  on  this 
matter  this  administration,  through  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  and  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone,  gave  the  American  people  the 
facts— and  the  sources  relied  upon — ac- 
cumulated through  governmental  in- 
vestigation and  our  regular  intelligence 
system.  Having  the  facts  presented  by 
the  leadership  of  this  country  and  the 
sources  identified,  the  American  people 
are  able  to  make  their  own  evaluation. 

I  submit  It  Is  extremely  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  American  people  for  them 
to  know  at  this  point  the  source,  the 
identified  source  of  aU  the  so-called  su- 
perior information  and  intelligence  al- 


leged by  those  who  disagree  with  this 
administration  so  that  the  American 
people  can  also  evaluate  this  Informa- 
tion. This  is  only  fair.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  that. 
The  American  people  have  intelligence  to 
properly  evaluate  and  decide  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong.  So  those  who  raise 
the  clamor,  those  who  sound  out  an 
alarm,  those  who  possess  or  profess  to 
have  the  intelligence  and  information 
superior  to  that  which  our  leaders  have 
disclosed  to  the  American  people  have 
the  duty  and  the  responsibility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  tell  the  American  people  the 
source  of  their  information.  Did  they 
obtain  it  by  leaks  from  our  own  intelli- 
gence system,  private  collectors  of  intel- 
ligence, or  from  others  who  have  a 
source  of  intelligence  information  not 
available  to  the  CIA,  our  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Charges  are  easily  made,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Confusion  is  easily  generated.  But  those 
who  claim  to  have  facts  and  sources  of 
information  superior  to  our  Government 
must,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans, 
disclose  publicly  the  sources  of  their  su- 
perior knowledge. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  should 
demand  this  information. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  raise  no  question 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  critics.  I  do 
not  call  them  spoilers  or  unwarranted 
discreditors.  I  do  not  allege  that  they 
seek  self-aggrandizement,  that  they  act 
in  political  partisanship,  that  they  are 
demagogs,  or  that  they  are  pur- 
p>osely  seeking  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  our 
Government.  I  shall  assume  they  are 
highly  motivated.  Being  so  highly  mo- 
tivated, therefore,  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  cooperate  with  our  Government 
in  making  available  their  sources  of 
information. 

While  as  a  result  of  these  expected  dis- 
closures, Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  have  to 
make  some  changes  in  our  intelligence 
operations,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  war- 
ranted and  proper  at  this  time  to  say  to 
such  people:  'Let's  fish  or  cut  bait." 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  the  time  is  now  to  fish  or  cut  bait, 
and  I  think  the  administration  should 
face  up  to  it.  I  refer  to  Candidate  Ken- 
nedy's speech  of  October  15  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  in  which  he  set  forth  how  to 
handle  this  menace  of  the  Communist 
threat  90  miles  off  our  shores.  Time 
does  not  permit  to  read  this  complete 
speech,  but  you  can  get  it  at  the  office  of 
the  Public  Printer.  Here  is  what  he  said 
after  blaming  the  Republicans: 

This  would  not  have  happened  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  warned  the  Nazis 
in  1940  to  stay  out  of  our  hemisphere:  this 
would  not  have  happened  under  Harry  Tru- 
man, who  warned  the  Commvini.sts  in    1947 


to  stay  out  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  An^  ^. 
would  not  have  happened  In  Cuba  u  »!? 
Republican  leadership  Mr.  Nixon  reprej^ 
had  taken  every  step  which  foresight^ 
experience  should  have  directed  tham  ^1 
take  in  order  to  prevent  a  Communist  y^ 
tory  only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

Then  he  outlines  five  points.  Tim. 
will  not  permit  my  reading  them  but 
the  third  point  is  this: 

Third,  we  must  let  Mr.  Castro  know  tlut 
we  do  not  intend  to  be  pushed  around  i^ 
longer,  and  in  particular  do  not  lnten<j  J 
be  pushed  out  of  our  naval  base  at  Gu»n. 
tanamo.  or  denied  fair  compensation  tdt 
American    property    he    has    seized. 

I  know  of  no  actions  to  comr>ensat« 
for  this  property  that  has  been  seized 
He  continues: 

Fourth,  we  must  let  Mr.  Khrushchev  know 
that  we  are  permitting  no  expansion  or  hii 
foothold  in  our  hemisphere. 

He  did  not  say  there  that  we  would 
permit  him  to  come  into  the  hemisphen 
as  long  as  he  kept  his  missiles  out.  but 
he  said: 

No  expansion  In  this  hemisphere.  Aad 
that  the  Organization  of  American  8tat«i 
will  be  given  real  strength  and  stature  to 
resist  any  further  Communist  penetration  by 
whatever  means  are  necessary. 

This  is  Candidate  Kennedy's  speech 
on  October  15  in  Johnstown.  Pa.,  where- 
in he  said  there  would  be  no  expansion 
under  his  administration. 

What  are  the  facts  today?  Now  the 
Russians  are  stronger  in  Cuba.  They 
have  thousands  of  soldiers  there.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  guns,  tanks,  and 
missiles,  and  for  all  we  know  maybe  in- 
tercontinental missiles  as  well.  They 
are  in  this  hemisphere. 

Yes.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida 
it  is  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait  and  start 
delivering  of  the  promises  made  by  thi« 
administration. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  iroa 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  hat 
just  cited,  made  in  1960,  Is  clear  evidence 
that  the  Cuban  problem  has  been  with 
us  for  quite  a  few  years.  It  began  back 
in  1958. 

There  were  occasions  on  which  the 
previous  administration  could  have 
acted  and  possibly  have  averted  this 
crisis  in  the  world  today.  If  I  wanted 
to  be  political  about  it.  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be.  I  could  say  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, after  8  years,  was  the 
establishment  of  Castro  in  Cuba.  But 
I  want  to  forget  politics  for  a  moment 
and  I  want  to  point  out  that  through 
some  possible  act  beyond  our  poor  hu- 
man ability  to  perform,  possibly  an  act 
of  God,  that  when  the  occasion  demand- 
ed, this  Nation  always  seemed  to  be 
strong  and  when  men  were  called  t» 
positions  of  great  responsibility  to  as- 
sume    our    national     leadership    they 

seemed  to  measure  up  to  that  responsi- 
bility. I  think  the  American  people 
have  been  proud  of  the  way  our  national 
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leaders  have  assumed  responsibUity  and 
have  measured  up  to  responsibility. 

How  tragic  would  it  be  if  we  were  to 
depend  upon  leadership  that  was  purely 
political  in  essence  and  in  thought  and 
not  a  leadership  of  men  of  the  character 
who  seize  moments  of  crisis  to  demon- 
strate just  how  irresponsible  they  can 
be  in  their  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  interested 
in  our  national  security  and  we  should 
be  Interested  in  preserving  this  national 
security  by  supporting  our  leadership 
and  indicating  to  them  that  we  will  sup- 
port them  in  deahng  with  any  foreign 
threat  to  our  national  security.  Re- 
member this:  Cuba  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. IT^e  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CEDERBERG  ]  mentioned  the  seizure 
of  American  property.  This  was  done 
in  1960.  Perhaps  we  should  have  taken 
the  floor  in  those  days  and  made  a  polit- 
ical Issue  out  of  it  and  demanded  that 
the  administration  then  in  power  do 
something  about  it ;  do  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  says  should  have 
been  done  about  it.  But,  he  should 
have  called  upon  his  own  administration 
back  in  1960  to  act  then. 

At  any  rate  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  performed  a  good  service  by 
pinpointing  the  beginning  of  the  Cu- 
ban crisis  as  pre- 1960,  almost  2  years 
before  the  start  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaits. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.     It  is  rather 
interesting  to  me  that  those  who  today, 
claim  to  have  better  intelligence  infor- 
mation on  Cuba  than  our  own  security 
ofBdals.  in  many  instances  are  the  same 
voices  that  not  too  long  ago  so  vigor- 
ously questioned  our  policy  in  the  Congo. 
During  the  Congo  debate,  these  same 
people  claimed  to  have  better  informa- 
tion on  the  Congo  than  our  own  inteUi- 
gence  sources  only  to  be  proven  wrong. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  ever  question  the 
motives  of  anyone,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
sad  reflection  upon  our  times  when  we 
see  the  integrity  of  our  highest  officials 
being  challenged  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation  the   source    of    which    to    this 
moment  has  not  been   identified.     It 
seems  to  me  these  people  who  are  trying 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in   their  Government  would  do 
well  to  ponder  the  consequences  of  the 
source  if  their  Information  is  erroneous. 
Particularly.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  false 
move  could  plunge  the  world  into  nuclear 
havoc. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  correct  when  he  says  the  time  has 
come  for  these  people  now  to  come  forth 
and  tell  us  what  is  the  basis  for  their 
information.    Certainly,  these  men  have 

an  opportunity  and  a  duty  to  go  to  the 

highest  authority  in  this  country  if  their 
information  is  more  reliable  than  the 


information  compiled  by  the  CIA  and  our 
other  secxirity  agencies.    If  such  infor- 
maUon  exists,  and  our  highest  mihtajy 
agencies  do  not  have  it,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  these  people  to  make  it  fully  available 
mcluding  the  source.    I  cannot  think  of 
anything,   however,   Mr.   Speaker,   that 
Khrushchev  would  like  better  than,  one, 
to  have  the  unity  of  this  country  divided;' 
two.  the  confidence  in  the  leadership  of 
this  country  in  some  way  shaken;  and, 
three,  an  invasion  of  Cuba.    Certainly, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  might  well  like  to  have 
us  invade  Cuba  at  this  time  so  that  he 
could  march  into  Berlin.    And,  I  think 
this  should  cause  us  to  give  cool  and 
rational   appraisal,  therefore,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  full  world- 
wide aspect  of  this  problem.    I  am  sorry 
to  hear  people  question  the  statements 
made  by  our  highest  authority  on  what 
the  situation  in  Cuba    is  unless  these 
people  are  prepared  to  prove  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  wrong.    The  Secretary  of 
Defense  yesterday  disclosed  the  best  in- 
formation we  have  on  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Cuba.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  correct,  that 
those  who  want  to  challenge  that  state- 
ment should  come  forth  and  make  pubUc 
their  source  of  information. 

President  Kennedy  has  stated  clearly 
and  unequivocally  that  the  United  States 
will  not  hesitate  to  use  any  means  neces- 
sary, including  the  use  of  armed  force 
in  Cuba  whenever  in  the  opinion  of 
responsible  authorities,  the  Communist 
menace  in  Cuba  poses  a  threat  to  our 
security  or  survival.  I  am  sure  the  Con- 
gress will  agree  President  Kennedy  was 
ready  to  carry  out  that  pledge  when 
Khrushchev  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
missiles.  It  is  a  tragedy  to  see  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  gallant  effort  to  chart 
a  course  for  the  ultimate  victory  of 
freedom  over  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism without  a  war  become  a  political 
footbaU.  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  should  be  given  all  the  help 
possible  today— from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— to  chart  victory  for  freedom 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  would  all  be  in  better  shape  in  the 
matter  of  Information  if  there  was  not 
so  much  managed  news  and  managed 
Information  coming  out  of  this  admin- 
istration. Now,  with  respect  to  fishing 
or  cutting  bait,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration might  try  this  on  for  size  as  an 
opener:  A  real  explanation  and  fixing  of 
responsibility  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
fiasco. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Did  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  hear  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  last  night  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  there  are  on  this  island 
now.  90  miles  from  Florida.  17.000  So- 
viet troops,  24  operational  missile  sites 
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with  launchers  and  a  total  of  600  mis- 
siles whether  or  not  he  referred  to  them 
as  antiaircraft  missiles — 4  operational 
coastal  missile  sites  equipped  with  150 
missUes.  many  guided  mlssfle  patrol 
boats  and  4  armored  groups  with  a 
strength  of  at  least  5.000  men?  And 
more? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  this  was  al- 
lowed to  develop  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  and  the  same  ad- 
ministration made  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion a  fiasco. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  let  us  have  the  record  clear 
on  the  grave  responsibility  this  adminis- 
tration bears. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


WARNING  AS  TO  THE  CUBAN 

DANGER  NEAR  OUR  SHORES 

Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly the  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
performed  a  great  service  prior  to  the 
action  which  was  taken  by  the  President 
on  October  22.  1962.  They  performed 
a  great  service  by  warning  this  Nation 
and  by  warning  the  administration  of 
the  dangers  which  lay  so  close  to  us  in 
Cuba. 

I  think  that  it  is  vital  and  Important 
that  Republicans,  for  that  matter,  all 
Members  of  Congress,  should  speak  up 
today  if  they  have  anything  to  express 
and  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  this 
imminent  danger.  If  they  have  a  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  they  have 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  now  should  be  taking  decisive  ac- 
tion, this  should  be  so  stated. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  bel- 
ligerence expressed  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  I  think  there  is  a  strong  warn- 
ing that  defensive  measure  must  and 
should  be  taken. 

Certainly  the  action  which  was  taken 
on  October  22  was  Important.  Yet.  Just 
the  day  before  that  action  was  taken  or 
2  days  before  it  was  taken,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  warning  the  administration 
as  a  candidate  for  office  that  action 
should  be  taken,  the  President  was  out  in 
Illinois  making  a  political  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
action  he  took  was  not  timely.  I  do  not 
suggest  anything  at  all.  but  I  do  suggest 
that  the  warnings  and  the  statements 
that  are  made  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  elsewhere  by  Republican  Members 
should  be  weighed  carefully  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  expressions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  respect  to  the  vital 
defense  and  welfare  of  this  country  and. 
for  that  matter,  the  siu-vlval  of  this 
Nation, 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanlmoiLs  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  State  of  Montana,  especially 
the  district  I  represent,  we  live  and 
breathe  forests.  Our  forest  products 
indiistry — the  water  for  homes,  agricul- 
ture, and  factories;  hunting,  fishing,  and 
other  forms  of  recreation  enjoyed  by 
millions  of  people  from  all  50  States;  and 
forage  to  support  domestic  livestock  and 
big  game — all  stem  from  the  forests. 
The  same  situation  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  exists  in  most  of  the  other  States. 

Even  those  not  so  generously  blessed 
as  Montana  with  a  forest  resource  reap 
the  benefits  of  an  abimdant  forest  econ- 
omy and  enjoy  the  bounties  of  a  forest 
envlromnent.  For  example,  the  Nation's 
773  million  acres  of  forest  lands  have 
long  been  recognized  as  a  resource  of 
Vital  Importance  to  our  country.  The 
timber,  water,  forage,  fish,  and  wildlife, 
recreation,  and  other  goods  and  services 
that  come  from  the  forests  make  valua- 
ble and  varied  contributions  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  want  to  speak  today  of  the  problems 
of  providing  a  strong  scientific  basis  on 
which  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  forests  must  rest. 
I  want  to  speak  of  a  national  forestry 
research  program  that  must  be  imple- 
mented if  our  forest  resources  are  to  con- 
tribute the  many  benefits  which  they 
are  capable  of  doing. 

In  March  of  1959  the  Department  of 
Agricultm-e  sent  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests,  which  de- 
scribed not  only  the  developmental  work 
needed  on  these  Federal  forest  lands  but 
also  a  program  of  research  that  would 
lead  to  improved  technology  for  protect- 
ing and  managing  these  Important  re- 
sources. Subsequently,  on  September  21, 
1961,  President  Kennedy  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  development  program  for  the 
national  forests,  a  revised  outline  of 
work  to  be  done  to  assure  that  the  na- 
tional forests  and  national  grasslands 
contribute  most  to  present  and  future 
public  needs.  This  docvunent  did  not  In- 
clude plans  for  a  supporting  forestry  re- 
search program  although  it  Indicated 
that  such  a  program  would  be  submitted 
at  an  early  date. 

A  few  months  later,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Subcommittees  on  Appro- 
priations reviewed  some  of  the  details  of 
the  research  program.  The  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  reported  on  Wghllghts  of 
this  national  forestry  research  program 
in  speaking  to  the  53d  Western  Forestry 
Conference  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  De- 
cember 12,  1962. 

In  spite  of  these  references  and  re- 
views, the  national  forestry  research  pro- 
gram is  not  well  enough  known  or  un- 
derstood; it  has  not  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  its  entirety  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     I  believe  we 
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all  should  be  familiar  with  the  forestry  statement  of  the  year  and  all  of  ,,.  ♦ 

research  needs.     I  believe  a  strong  re-  timber  States   west   to  east  ^Tl^^ 

^f!^^t  P^?«fr«f  ,is  necessary.    Hence.  I  to  south  are  conscious  of  the  prtSf' 

want  to  sketch  for  you  my  understand-  besetting  the  industry    But  of  on- iS^ 

ing  of  what  Is  needed  and  why.  i  am  sure.    ProblenS^of  the  indSr?^ 

Today,  we  see  the  demands  increasing  decline  in  direct  proportion  to  thl^J^ 

steadily  for  even  greater  returns  from  put  into  the  development  of  a  new  """^ 

the  forests.    Pressures  arise  on  every  side  better   fnrpst   r.roH.,ofc   ♦^k^.,"^^  *»« 
for  more  timber  products 


-  -  We  are  told 
that  consumption  of  wood  may  double 
by  the  year  2000  when  our  population 
reaches  330  million  or  more.  We  see  the 
recreational  use  of  forests  rising  at  a 
dizzying  pace  and  expect  that  the  pres- 
ent 400  million  annual  recreation  visits 
to  publicly  owned  forest  lands  alone  will 
quadruple  in  a  few  decades.  The  needs 
for  water  are  expected  to  increase  from 
the  present  270  billion  gallons  per  day 
to  600  billion  gallons  in  less  than  20 
years.  More  than  10  million  big  game 
animals  graze  in  the  forests  and  provide 
the  basis,  along  with  the  game  fish  in 
thousands  of  miles  of  forest  streams,  for 
hunting  and  fishing  enjoyed  by  millions 
of  Americans.  The  forest  rangelands 
support  half  our  beef  cattle  and  three - 
fourths  of  our  sheep  for  much  of  the 
year. 

Along  with  all  of  these  uses  of  the 
forest  we  see  continued  losses  caused  by 
forest  fires  and  insect  and  disease  dep- 
redations. We  lose  each  year  about  as 
much  timber  as  we  grow.  I  have  seen 
the  ravages  of  these  destructive  agents 
in  my  home  State  of  Montana  and  I 
know  how  serious  to  the  welfare  of  com- 
munities such  losses  can  be. 

With  the  accelerating  demands  for 
goods  and  services  have  come  many  con- 
flicts in  use.  A  forestry  specialist  is  con- 
fronted today  with  a  difficult  job  to  fit 
these  various  multiple  uses  into  a  com- 
patible pattern — one  that  yields  the 
maximum  returns  and  benefits  with  a 
minimum  of  sometimes  painful  com- 
promise. 

rORKSTRT    RESEABCH    PROGRAM    NEEDED 

The  only  way  we  can  progress  with  a 
sound  development  of  oiur  forests  is  by 
improving  the  technical  basis  and  knowl- 
edge for  solving  the  many  problems. 
This  means  a  vigorous  program  of  for- 
estry research.  This  is  why  I  beheve  the 
national  forestry  research  program 
needs  special  attention  now.  It  em- 
braces research  that  is  bound  to  pay  big 
dividends  and  lead  to  a  sounder  technol- 
ogy for  handling  our  forest  lands. 

The  program  as  outlined  to  the  Ap- 
propriation Committees  a  year  ago  calls 
for  a  gradual  and  orderly  increase  in 
research  programs  from  the  present 
$22.3  million  to  $80  million  by  fiscal  year 
1972.  An  accompanying  laboratory  con- 
struction program  would  require  approx- 
imately $60  million  distributed  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Every  corner  of  the  Nation  would  ben- 
efit by  this  program.  In  many  parts  of 
the  East  Central  and  Southern  States 
the  forest  land  is  primarily  held  in  small 
ownerships.  Greatly  improved  markets 
and  marketing  systems  developed 
through  research  are  needed  if  these 
owners  are  to  market  their  products — 
often  of  poor  quality  and  in  small 
amounts— at  a  profit. 

That  the  timber  industry  is  not  enjoy- 
ing its  best  days  is  probably  the  under- 


better  forest  products  technology  oS 
that  will  suggest  new  uses  for  luinS! 
and  other  wood  based  materials  one  th«t 
will  lead  to  a  more  lasting  and  efflcS 
use  of  wood  in  homes  and  other  stnir 
tures.  one  that  will  show  how  to  get  Uh' 
highest  values  from  wood  of  varvln* 
qualities.  Allied  forest  products  indm 
tries,  such  as  those  in  the  pulp  and  naSr 
or  other  fiber  products  fields  wiU  liE 
wise  benefit  from  a  stepped -up  researrh 
program.  The  majority  of  timber  in 
dustrial  concerns  are  small  in  size  and 
not  individually  capable  of  carrying  on 
an  adequate  forest  products  research 
program.  Therefore,  a  strong  PedeiS 
program  of  basic  research  is  needed  to 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  a  healthy 
and  expanding  wood  products  industrr 
Chief  Edward  Cliff  pointed  out  in  his 
address  to  the  Western  Forestry  Cwi 
ference  recently  the  opportunities  for 
utilizing  biological  control  methods  on 
forest  insects  and  diseases,  approaches 
that  have  been  successful  in  agriculture 
but  barely  begun  in  forestry.  Much 
more  research  is  needed  before  we  can 
capitalize  on  the  use  of  parasites,  preda- 
tors, viruses,  and  other  biological  con- 
trols. Chemical  attractants,  or  chem- 
osterilants  and  radiation  treatments  that 
interfere  with  reproductive  processes  of 
pests  are  exciting  opportunities  still  on 
the  horizon. 

Much  more  research  needs  to  be  done 
to  improve  forest -fire  control  technology 
and  to  discover  new   ways  to  prevent 
fires.    I  have  visited  the  Forest  Fire  Lab- 
oratory at  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  have 
seen  first  hand  some  of  the  things  being 
done  by  the  fire  researchers.    Here  they 
are  studying  ways  to  prevent  lightning- 
caused     forest     fires,     detecting    fires 
through  smoke   and   haze   with  highly 
sensitive  infrared  instruments,  and  per- 
fecting the  use  of  chemicals  to  bombard 
fires  from  the  air.    Such  research  has 
already  paid   big  dividends,   but  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  reduce  fire  losses  in 
several  parts  of  the  Nation.     Improved 
fire      control      technology,      developed 
through  research,  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  I  know  to  cut  down  the  large  pub- 
lic expenditures  we  are  forced  to  make 
each  year  to  control  forest  fires,  to  say 
nothing  of  reducing  the  huge  losses  to 
timber,  soil,  wildlife,  and  other  values. 
Tree  improvement  through  forest  ge- 
netics should  be  expanded,  because  here 
we  already  have  strong  evidence  that 
trees  can  be  selected  and  bred  to  grow 
faster  and  resist  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  diseases.     All  parts  of  the  country 
would  benefit  by  this  type  of  research, 
some  of  which  is  underway  now  but  on 
a  far  too  small  scale.    It  is  greatly  in 
need  of  expansion. 


WATERSHED,    RECREATION, 
RESEARCH 


AND    RANGE 


The  importance  of  managing  wisely 
the  forests  which  produce  most  of  our 
water  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized. 
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But  here  again  research  is  badly  needed 
to  show  how  our  valuable  watersheds  can 
be  logged,  grazed,  used  for  recreation  or 
other  purposes  without  soil  erosion  and 
impairment  of  water  quality.  Great  op- 
portunities exist  for  extending  the  sup- 
ply of  water  yielded  by  the  snowpack 
through  manipulation  of  forest  vegeta- 
tion. This  is  especially  important  in  the 
Western  States.  In  other  areas  such  as 
the  Southeast  and  arid  Southwest  in- 
creased yields  of  water  may  be  possible  if 
research  can  learn  how  to  replace  water- 
loving  vegetation  with  kinds  that  use 
lesser  amounts. 

I  have  mentioned  how  forest  recrea- 
tion is  skyrocketing  everywhere.  Sys- 
tematic study  is  greatly  needed  to  guide 
the  planning  for  recreational  develop- 
ments, determining  the  "carrying  ca- 
pacity" of  campgrounds  to  avoid  perma- 
nent damage,  finding  out  what  people 
want  and  need  from  an  array  of  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  that  vary  from 
simple  outdoor  family  picnics  to  ex- 
tended wilderness  pack  trips,  from  spec- 
tacular winter  sports  to  swimming  and 
boating,  from  birdwatchtng  to  hvmting 
and  fishing.  Provision  for  the  use  of  the 
forest  for  these  forms  of  recreation  can 
be  haphazard,  or  it  can  be  orderly  and 
based  on  the  best  knowledge  of  the  re- 
source and  its  development. 

In  this  country  we  have  940  million 
acres  of  grazed  range,  much  of  it  for- 
ested or  mingled  with  timbered  areas. 
More  research  Is  needed  to  improve  the 
technology  for  restoring  and  managing 
these  lands,  utilized  by  domestic  live- 
stock and  wildlife.  I  have  seen  how 
many  deteriorated  western  rangelands 
need  improvement.  The  scientific  basis 
for  restoring  and  managing  these  ranges 
must  be  developed  through  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  research. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  mentioned  a 
number  of  problems  that  can  be  solved 
by  research  as  contemplated  in  the  na- 
tional forestry  research  program.  Other 
areas  that  I  have  not  mentioned  would 
benefit  by  additional  research.  Forestry 
engineering  research  would  lead  to  im- 
proved systems  and  mechanization  in 
timber  harvest,  pest  control,  tree  plant- 
ing, and  other  activities.  We  need  eco- 
nomic research  to  point  out  how  multiple 
use  of  forest  land  can  yield  the  greatest 
returns.  Such  research  of  nationwide 
importance  should  be  expanded.  All  of 
these  activities,  balanced  among  one 
another   and   scheduled    In   an    orderly 


ffishion  make  up  a  highly  desirable  na- 
tional program. 

LABORATORIES    NEEDED 

Only  in  the  past  few  years  has  the 
Forest  Service  been  able  to  construct 
modern  laboratories  for  its  research 
scientists.  Some  significant  progress 
has  been  made  at  a  few  locations  but 
greater  speed  in  research  achievements 
and  more  probing  and  productive  in- 
vestigations would  be  possible  if  modem 
facilities  were  available.  Laboratories 
with  modem  equipment  enable  scientists 
to  utilize  new  techniques  such  as  radio- 
isotopes, mlcrochemistry,  and  other  time- 
savers.  According  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's estimates  presented  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  last  year, 
the  construction  program  calls  for  78 
projects  at  67  locations.  Forty -one  of 
these  are  expected  to  be  in  the  $100,000- 
to  $500,000-size  class.  Only  11  projects 
would  cost  as  much  as  $1  million.  For 
the  benefits  to  the  overall  program  the 
total  required  expenditures,  spread  over 
several  years  is  a  modest  requirement  to 
make  forestry  research  scientists  fully 
productive. 

Up  until  now  there  has  not  been  one 
full  report  issued  describing  the  forestry 
research  program.  Presumably  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  such  a  re- 
port and  published  references  to  the  pro- 
gram have  been  referred  to  earlier  in  my 
remarks.  I  note  that  the  fiscal  year 
1964  budget  for  the  Forest  Service's  re- 
search program  falls  far  short  of  the 
projected  needs.  In  fact,  the  budget 
proposes  more  than  $1  million  cut  in 
funds  and  no  provision  at  all  is  made  for 
laboratory  construction.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
changed  its  mind  with  respect  to  the 
Forest  Service  research  program? 

I  would  hope  that  the  full  report  out- 
Ihiing  the  national  forestry  research  pro- 
gram, promised  more  than  a  year  ago, 
would  be  quickly  forthcoming  from  the 
administration.  The  Forest  Service  has 
shown  foresight  in  developing  a  national 
forest  research  program. 

From  reading  the  several  references 
explaining  the  program  and  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  needing  solution, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  should  be  sup- 
ported smd  implemented  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  The  returns,  many  of  them  imme- 
diate, would  greatly  outrun  the  costs. 
This  research  program  will  greatly 
benefit  the  Nation. 


PKOCRAM     am     RCBEARCH     LJkBORATORT 
CONSTRUCTION 

ChalnxuLn  Hatokn.  From  ttie  Information 
In  exhibit  3  I  assume  Uie  construction  of 
all  laboratory  facUltleB  la  contMnpUted 
within  the  10-year  period.  Will  you  supply 
for  the  record  the  proposed  research  labora- 
tory construction  and  show  the  nxunber  of 
projecU  and  estimated  total  cost  by  years, 
and  a  brief  Bun\mary  of  the  planned  con- 
struction program? 

Mr.  McArdlk.  May  we  do  that  for  the  rec- 
ord. Mr,  Chairman? 

Chairman  Hatden.  Yes. 

Mr.  McArdlx.  1  don't  believe  we  have  that 
inlonnatlon  here  today. 

( The  information  referred  to  follows : ) 

Proposed  forestry  research  laboratory 
construction  program 


Fiscal 

year 

1«04.    . 

l»ft.1. 

IWlf,. 

i;#i7. 

1«W_ 

!«!». . 

,      .      

cosl 


Total,  10C3-69. 


$7.  ono,  oon 
i),iuu,a(K) 

13.  100.  «Kt 

l.<.  100,(K«) 

S.  im.KKI 

M  (JO.  00(1 

•^.  Hya,  00(1 

60,000,000 


NiiniU'r  of 
projects 


r. 

12 

ao 

19 
10 
11 


78 


1  Tlio  (loJlar  astimates  for  consirucUon  incUwlc  funds 
for  auxlliarv  facilitiff  fiioli  as  prtTnhoH.sos.  lii<*^tarii>i, 
pprvlcr  buildings,  or  otticr  minor  rtruclurcs  and  fot 
yHinilific  Cfiiiipnictit  to  l«r  proviiicd  at  laboratotio<: 
alri-;vly  built  or  liiiil.liiic  Tlu'-^-  iiii.wcrUaneous  sniallir 
sinn-tuii>  arc  not  counKxl  a^  •projects"  in  the  sum- 
mary  of  nuinl<T of  construction  [irojects.  Thct2.W).(««i 
proifosed  lor  fiscal  year  1%9  would  provide  for  auxiliai  v 
fiirtiiiic!;  and  equtpmpnt  needed  at  about  30  locatioTis  to 
complete  laboratories  built  in  the  final  3  j-iarf  of  the 
construtiiou  ^iragram. 

The  forestry  research  construction  pro- 
gram has  as  Its  objective  the  development  of 
facilities  at  the  locations  where  we  do  re- 
search that  will  provide  for  efficient  hlgh- 
quallty  work.  Facilities  that  are  planned  will 
provide  equipped  laboratory  rooms,  ofBces  for 
scientists  and  servicing  personnel,  and  aiixll- 
lary  buUdlngs  such  as  greenhouses  and  in- 
sectarles  for  the  research  work.  There  are 
88  locations  in  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
where  we  do  research.  KX,  21  of  these  loca- 
tions we  already  have  adequate  facilities  or 
they  are  to  be  provided  for  us.  There  are  78 
projects  proposed  In  the  10-year  forestry  re- 
search program  to  be  constructed  at  the  67 
remaining  locations.  Of  the  78  construction 
projects,  60  unlu  wUl  be  built  at  as  many 
locations  and  18  unlu  will  be  biait  at  7  addi- 
tional locations.  These  18  projects  represent 
staged  construction  with  2  or  3  stages 
planned  for  each  of  the  7  locations.  Of  the 
67  locations  f<w  construction,  47,  or  70  per- 
cent, win  be  on  or  near  college  or  university 
campuses. 

Forty-one  of  the  seventy-eight  projects  are 
expected  to  be  In  the  $100,000-  to  (500,000- 
slze  class.  Only  11  projects  would  cost  as 
much  as  $1  million. 


Proposed  implementation  c 

/  national  forestry  research  program  related  to  1962  appropriation 

Maximum 

Amount 

Fiscal  year  1963 

Fiscal  vear  19«4 

Fiscal  vear  19fi5 

ricca]  year  19CiC 

19fi2  api)ro- 

annual 
level. 

neetiert  for 

full  imple- 

.^|iprn|);iiiiiop, '■  1  orc^t  t>ro!crlioii 

uii'l  uliiizutiuii" 

priHlion 

fisc:il 

mentation 

Total 

Totiil 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

year  1972 

(coi.  2  mi- 
nus col.  1} 
(3) 

ijicn-tt^e 

available 

increase 

available 

Increase 

available 

mcrcasie 

svailabSe 

(1) 

(2) 

(41 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

<8) 

(9) 

(lOj 

(11) 

Forrst  research: 

Forest  luid  ranpe  maiinpcment 

reR<'iirch 

$9,737,000 

$33, 70.'),  000 

$2n,  908,000 

J2, 730. 000 

$12,467,000 

$3,220,000    $15,687,000 

$3,340,000 

$19,027,000 

$3,400,000 

$22,427,000 

>iirpst  protectiOT  rpsparch: 

forest  fin  niscarch 

1.349,000 

5,190,000 

3.M1,0U0 

900.000 

2.249,000 

640.000 

2.889.000 

400.000 

3,289,000 

ffO.000 

s.«8e,ooo 

Vorest  Insect  research 

l.fWO.OOO 

7.  12.1,  000 

5,  KiS.  000 

8.'*.  000 

2,  440, 000 

-50.000 

3.190.000 

72tl.OOO 

a.  910, 000 

700,000 

4.  tlO,  000 

Forest  disease  research 

1,405.000 

5.  92.^  000 

4.520,000 

920,000 

2. 325. 000 

875.000 

2.900,000 

620,000 

8,420,000 

400,000 

S,  880, 000 

inrr.st  products  and  en^ineer- 

inp  r<'<senrch 

4,  477. 000 

19.210.000 

14.733,000 

1,712,000 

6,189,000 

1.  820. 000  ;     8,009,000 

1.900,000 

9.909.000 

2,350,000 

12,259,000 

lupvt  n  sources  research: 

Horest  survey 

1.5R3.nOO 

2.  .Wl,  000 

977.000 

1,583,000 

---!    1,583,000 

270.000 

1.853,000 

280,000 

2,133.000 

Kconomlcs  research 

1.032,000 

fi.  2}>.\  000 

S,2M,000 

910,000 

1,942,000 

1,000,000  1    2,942.000 

850,000 

l.T»2.000 

410,000 

4,202.000 

Total,  forestry  research 

pro-am. 

21, 173.000 

80  000  000 

58.  "27. 000 

8.022,000 

29,195,000 

8,00,1,000 

r-,  am.  000 

8,000,000 

45.300,000 

S,  000, 000 

63*  200, 000 
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Total,  ft)restry  re- 
search profrrara... 


THE  CITY  OP  DALLAS:  THE  STORY 
OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  Dallas  is  the  story  of  America,  the 
growth  and  progress  of  a  great  commu- 
nity under  the  private  enterprise,  free 
economy  system — capitalism.  The  sky- 
line of  Dallas  in  1963,  the  tremendous 
increase  in  homebuilding  and  home- 
ownership,  the  himuning  factories,  the 
crowded  stores,  the  expanding  highways, 
the  thousands  of  new  automobiles,  the 
effectiveness  of  its  schools  and  colleges, 
the  ever-increasing  opportunity  for  its 
people  to  achieve  ultimate  happiness  Is 
the  story  of  what  free  men  and  women 
can  accomplish  through  their  own  initia- 
tive, vision,  ability,  and  willingness  to 
venture  and  to  work.  The  present  sta- 
tus of  Dallas,  one  of  the  great  metropoli- 
tan centers  of  this  Nation  with  growth 
and  progress  over  the  past  decade  second 
to  none,  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves, 
through  their  own  hustle  and  sweat  and 
their  own  investment,  without  Federal 
aid. 

The  spirit  of  DaUas  is  ably  set  forth 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Times  Her- 
ald of  February  3,  1963.  Quoting  from 
that  editorial: 

People  are  moving  to  Dallas  Coirnty.  Our 
bank  deposits  are  the  largest  in  otu-  history. 
Wo  are  the  only  city  In  the  Nation  with  3 
bank  skyscrapers  under  construction— 1,1 17 
new  businesses  opened  In  Dallas  In  1962  and 
the  pace  continuee.  We  are  still  the  reli- 
gious leader  of  the  Southwest  with  the  Na- 
Uon's  three  largest  Protestant  churche*  lo- 
cated here.  We  are  stiU  the  cultimil  capital 
of  the  Southwest.  We  are  stUl  the  home  of 
the  Nation's  largest  State  fair.  Our  new  fine 
arts  center  at  SMU;  our  graduate  research 
center;  our  new  coxirthouse  complex;  the  new 
Presbyterian  Hospital;  the  new  St.  Paul's 
Hospital  are  J\ut  a  few  of  the  irons  we  have 
in  the  lire  and  there  are  man  to  come. 

THB  DiarruicT  i  am  honored  to  REPBXSENT 

This  is  the  Dallas  of  today.  I  am  proud 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  this  dec- 
ade of  growth  and  progress  of  my  native 
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city,  I  have  been  honored  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas. 
Dallas  County.     In  the  8  years  since  I 
was  elected  to  Congress  Dallas  growth  is 
shown  in  these  almost  unbelievable  fig- 
ures: Population  up  67.85  percent;  em- 
ployment up  75.22  percent:  bank  deposits 
up   115  percent;   construction  up  73.82 
percent;     residential     construction     up 
108.74  percent;  postal  receipts  up  134.85 
percent;     electricity     consumption     up 
245.44  percent;  natural  gas  consumption 
up  97.49   percent:    automobile  registra- 
tions up  97.49  percent;  effective  buying 
income  up  99.95  percent;  per  family  in- 
come up  26.42  percent;   retail  sales  up 
116  percent;    wholesale   sales  up   77.79 
percent.    On  top  of  this  fantastic  growth 
we  find  we  are  still  going  up  as  shown 
from  these  figures  depicting  our  progress 
from  1961  to  the  close  of  1962:  average 
income  up  9  percent;  bank  deposits  up  3 
percent;   consumption  of  electricity  up 
14.4  percent;  construction  up  19  percent; 
employment  up  11  percent;  natural  gas 
sales  up  9.4  percent;  new  motor  vehicle 
registrations  up  28  percent;  number  of 
telephones   up   6.2   percent;    postal   re- 
ceipts up  4.5  percent:  retail  sales  up  8.5 
percent.    Total  business  activity  in  Dal- 
las reached  new  record  levels  in  1962  and 
projections  by  business  leaders,  together 
with  economic  indicators,  show  that  1963 
levels  will  be  even  bigger.    This  is  capi- 
talism in  action.    This  is  the  reward  of 
free  enterprise.     This  is  the  record  of 
what  people  can  do  for  themselves. 

CANNOT  BE  MATCHED  BY  COMMUNISM 

The  Dallas  record  is  unmatched  by  any 
community  in  America  and  cannot  even 
be  approached  by  many  areas  where 
growth  and  development  has  been  predi- 
cated upon  Federal  handouts  and  Fed- 
eral planning  and  Federal  direction. 
The  Dallas  story  could  never  be  told  un- 
der a  totalitarian  system,  no  Socialist  or 
Communist  state  could  ever  come  close 
to  its  achievement.  It  takes  a  hustling 
economy  to  support  a  city  like  Dallas 
and  only  a  free  people,  inspired  by  the 
incentives  offered,  in  a  free  society,  to 
get  ahead,  can  accomplish  the  miracle 
of  Dallas. 

MORE     JOBS     FOR      MORE      PEOPLE 

What  does  this  tremendous  record 
mean  to  the  people  themselves,  those 
who  are  helping  to  make  the  record? 


The  growth  and  progress  of  Dallas  meaiM 
more  jobs  for  more  people.  Dallu 
Chamber  of  Commerce  figures  show 
that  on  January  1,  1963.  the  total  civil, 
ian  labor  force  was  494,430;  of  this  num. 
ber  476,340  were  gainfully  employed  u 
follows:  Nonagricultural,  465,340;  man. 
ufacturing,  103,280;  nonmanufacturlnj 
362,060;  agricultural.  11,000;  unm- 
ployed,  18,000;  involved  in  labor  dij. 
putes,  90.  Let  a  bureaucratic  controlled 
community  match  that  record  ol 
achievement.  The  1960  census  showed 
there  were  951.527  people  in  DalLu 
County  and  1,083,601  in  the  metropoli- 
tan  area.  In  the  2  years  since  the  cen- 
sus was  taken,  Dallas  County  now  hu 
over  a  million  residents  making  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  The  single  word  that  de- 
scribes Dallas  best  is  "growing."  Grow- 
ing in  population,  growing  in  opportu- 
nity, growing  in  aspiration,  growing  in 
strength  and  in  character,  growing  in 
freedom.  The  secret  of  Dallas*  growth, 
if  it  is  a  secret,  is  the  same  philosophy 
upon  which  this  Nation  of  ours  wu 
founded  and  upon  which  we  developed, 
in  the  space  of  some  186  years,  to  be  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  effective,  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  offering  i 
better  standard  of  living  and  greater  op- 
portunity for  our  people  than  any  other 
country  in  the  whole  course  of  human 
history. 

The  philosophy  as  expressed  in  our 
great  founding  documents  "that  all  ma 
are  created  equal,  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rightj, 
that  among  these  Rights  are  Life,  Liberty 
and  the  pursviit  of  Happiness." 

In  this  stirring  declaration  there  is 
no  hint  of  the  present-day  philosophy 
some  government  leaders  would  like  us 
to  adopt,  that  "all  men  must  look  to  a 
centralized  bureaucracy  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  their  goals."  Dallas  did  not 
wait  for  political  favor  nor  Federal  per- 
mission to  get  out  and  build  this  great 
community.  Our  local  farsighted  leader- 
ship, in  true  American  and  Texas  style, 
dreamed  their  own  dreams,  took  their 
own  risks,  suffered  their  own  losses  when 

they   occurred,   and    created    their  own 
great  city. 

LEADERSHU*    CHANCES 

An  important  factor  in  the  growth  of 
Dallas  is  that  its  leadership  has  never 
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been    static.     Each     generation,     each 
decade,  yes.  each  year  has  produced  Its 
own  leadership  to  keep  a  constant  stream 
of  new  and  vigorous  blood  flowing  into 
the  lifestream  of  the  community.    These 
leaders  have  not  been  handpicked  by  a 
select   group,   they   have   not   been   the 
heir  apparents  of  a  controlled  hard  core 
dynasty,  they  have  come  from  the  peo- 
ple, imbued  with  the  strength  that  only 
leaders  from  the  people  can  have.    Be- 
cause of  this  strength,  the  ever  changing 
and  ever  broadening  community  leader- 
ship, the  vision  and  the  hope  and  the 
initiative  of  our  people,   the  future  of 
Pallas,  under  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, will  continue  to  set  the  course  of 
even'  community  whose  people  have  the 
courage  to  do  and  dare  and  spit  in  the 
eye  of  the  20th  century  pessimists  who 
would  turn  back  to  18th  century  feudal 
philosophy    as    a    means    of    progress. 
Dallas  is  proud.     Dallas  is  prosperous. 
Delias    is    growing.     Dallas    is    happy. 
Dallas  is  free. 

APPOINTMENTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
UJS.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code  6968(a) . 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House :  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Flood;  the  gentle- 
woman from  West  Virginia.  Mrs.  Kee; 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Min- 
sHAix;  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Stinson. 
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THE   45TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
UKRAINE  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicosD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  45th  an- 
niversary of  Ukraine  independence,  a 
private  order  is  being  submitted  for  re- 
print publication  of  all  statements  made 
by  the  Members  prior  to,  during,  and 
after  the  January  22  event.  If  there  is 
no  objection  from  any  such  Member,  his 
or  her  statement  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  reprint  brochure. 


CONGRESS  MUST  REFORM 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  present 
a  television  program  to  the  New  York 
nietropolitan  area  on  the  all-Important 


subject  of  congressional  reform.  I  was 
privileged  to  have  as  my  guests  two  of 
the  most  respected  Members  of  this  body : 
the  Honorable  Chet  Holitield,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  and  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Both  gentlemen  urged  that  a  major 
study  of  the  workings  of  Congress  be  un- 
dertaken and  that  the  findings  of  the 
study  be  considered  by  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  so  that  the  recommen- 
dations might  receive  appropriate  im- 
plementation. This  would  follow  an 
identical  pattern  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  La  FoUette-Monroney 
committee  and  culminated  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  im- 
proving the  workings  of  Congress  must 
be  tackled  on  two  fronts — from  the  out- 
side with  the  support  of  an  enlightened 
and  concerned  citizenrj-  and  from  within 
Congress  Itself.  Both  approaches  are 
essential;  they  complement  each  other. 

The  constructive  efforts  of  Represent- 
atives HoLiriELD.  Curtis,  and  others  are 
accorded  recognition  in  an  outstanding 
article  by  the  distinguished  Washing- 
ton columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond.  which 
appeared  in  the  January  9  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  is  entitled: 
"Congress  Must  Reform." 

In  eloquently  pleading  the  case  for 
immediate  congressional  reform,  Mr 
Drummond  states: 

Congress  cannot  keep  up  with  Its  space 
age  duties  In  a  flivver.  Time  Is  short,  and 
much  needs  to  be  done.  Only  aroused  pub- 
lic support  for  reorganization  can  save  Con- 
gress from  collapse. 

I  highly  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  concerned  with  maintaining  our 
National  Legislature  as  a  responsible  and 
effective  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment— capable  of  meeting  the  complex 
challenges  of  our  difficult  age. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  Mr.  Drummond  s  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Congress  Mcst  RcroRM 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  vir- 
tually lost  Its  capacity  to  Uransact  the  public 
business.  Senate  and  House  are  both  woe- 
fully incapable  of  transacting  this  business 
carefully,   responsibly  and  efficiently. 

From  the  depression  of  the  1930'6,  through 
the  long  career  of  F.DJl.  and  his  successors, 
we  have  witnessed  the  rising  tide  of  presi- 
dential power  and  the  ebb  of  congressional 
power. 

In  the  depression  the  Nation  turned  to 
the  President,  not  to  Congress,  to  rule — 
and  Congress  h.'is  never  been  the  same  since. 
The  legislative  initiative  has  now  been  with 
the  President,  not  the  Legislature,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Moreover  It  was  the  President,  not  Con- 
gress, who  took  the  United  States  into  war 
to  defend  South  Korea.  It  was  Uie  President, 
not  Congress,  who  by  raising  his  voice  and 
brandishing  his  power  compelled  Big  Steel  to 
cancel  Its  price  Increases. 

Obviously  there  Is  no  merit  in  a  weak 
President.  But  there  is  crucial  need  for  a 
strong,   efficient   and   disciplined   Congress. 

Today  Congress  is  n.it  even  the  second  most 
Influential  branch  of  the  Oovernment  It 
Is  third. 

For  a  decade  the  second  most  influential 
branch  of  the  Government  has  been  the 
Judiciary.    From  1954  to  1963  no  act  of  Con- 


gress has  afl^ected  the  shape  of  our  society 
as  profoundly  as  the  two  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court— the  one  requiring  the  racial 
integration  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
other  requiring  the  reapportionment  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  provide  more  equitable 
repre.sentatlon  for  the  more  heavUy  popu- 
lated urban   and  suburban  areas. 

Until  1957  Congress  had  gone  80  years 
without  passing  any  meanlngftQ  legislation 
protecting  civil  rights,  and  finally  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  to  ict.  When  the  1950 
census  showed  the  grievous  damage  which 
was  being  dene  to  the  democratic  process  by 
discriminatory  apportionment  of  the  State 
legislatures.  Congress  was  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  take  any  corrective  measures  It 
was  left  for  Individual  citizens  to  petition 
the  judiciary  for  redress — and  the  judicial 
branch  filled  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  act. 

Thus  Congress  is  no  longer  the  coequal  of 
the  other  two  branches  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. Our  whole  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  depends  on  a  strong  legislative 
body,  is  In  grave  danger.  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  in  Importance  unless  It  Is 
radically  reorganized  and  equipped  to  dis- 
charge Its  vast  responsibilities.  Congressmen 
need  only  look  at  Europe  to  sec  what  Is 
ahead  if  they  do  not  mend  their  ramshackle 
organization.  In  France  parliamentary  power 
has  been  checked  and  presidential  power 
greatly  increased.  In  West  Germany  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  rules  the  Bundestag  more 
than  it  rules  him  The  British  Parliament 
in  modern  times,  has  never  been  weaker  than 
it  is  today. 

With  all  the  earnestness  of  a  deathbed 
confession  and  shortly  after  his  death  about 
10  years  ago.  the  late  Republican  Senate  floor 
leader.  Senator  Kenneth  Wherrv.  of  Nebras- 
ka, made  this  plea  to  his  colleagues:  "The 
creaking  machinery  of  Congress  Is  so  ap- 
pallingly Inadequate  for  modern  time*  that 
free  representative  government  is  endan- 
gered.* 

The  present  Senate  majority  whip.  Hubist 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  echoed  this  theme: 
"The  modernization  of  Congress  to  keep  It 
abreast  of  the  requirements  of  the  times  Is 
a  continuing  problem  which  demands  con- 
tinuous attention." 

Not  only  has  Congress  failed  to  give  "con- 
tinuous attention"  to  modernizing  its  ma- 
chmery;  Congress  has  not  given  It  any  atten- 
tion at  all  in  16  years. 

No  significant  step  has  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  Congress  since  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  This 
measiu-e  introduced  useful  but  limited  re- 
forms. However,  Senate  rules  have  not  been 
significantly  revised  since  1884.  House  prec- 
edents have  not  been  codified  since  1936— «nd 
only  one  man  really  knows  them,  the  House 
Parliamentarian,  who  carries  them  In  his 
head.  This  puts  every  minority  party  mem- 
ber at  a  grievous  disadvantage  by  forcing 
him  to  check  his  parliamentary  strategy  with 
the  Parliamentarian,  a  lieutenant  serving  un- 
der the  Speaker. 

Meanwhile,  the  workload  of  Congress  and 
the  complexities  of  legislation  have  increased 
tremendously.  Consider  Just  a  few  of  the 
things  which  have  happened  since  that  last 
feeble  effort  to  modernize  the  machinery  of 
Congress  16  years  ago: 

The  annual  Federal  budget  has  mounted 
from  »35  billion  in  1946  to  $92  billion  in 
1963,  almost  a  threefold  increase. 

The  volume  of  legislation  has  become  over- 
powering. At  least  20.000  bills  are  intro- 
duced during  every  2-year  Congress,  requir- 
ing 4.000  committee  reports  on  legislation 
and  investigation,  consuming  more  than 
3.000  hours  of  floor  debate  and  filling  65,000 

pages  of  the  Congres.sjonai.  Recobd.  Com- 
pare these  figures  with  those  of  the  80th 
Congress  in  1947-48.  which  Introduced  a 
mere  7.163  blUs,  with  correspondingly  fewer 
committee  reports,  floor  debates,  and  pages 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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The  volume  of  mall  from  constituenta  has 
swollen  to  unmanageable  proportions.  In 
Just  1  month  2,500.000  pieces  of  mall  are  re- 
ceived by  Members  of  the  Hoiise.  Tbey 
haven't  the  means  to  deal  with  these  letters. 
The  letters  cannot  be  properly  analyzed  to 
gage  constituent  reactions,  nor  can  they 
receive  adequate  reply.  Such  mall  Is  an  In- 
valuable means  of  mutual  education,  but 
Congress  refuses  to  provide  means  to  main- 
tain this  vital  two-way  channel  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  range  and  complexity  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  rest  with  the  Congress — in 
atomic  power,  in  military  misailes.  In  outer 
space.  In  satellite  communications — con- 
stantly grow,  and  so  does  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  to  cope  with  these  new 
forces. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  pro- 


Clarenck  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
hopelessly  stalled  the  work  of  Congress.  As 
a  result,  several  agencies  of  Government,  In- 
cluding the  Secret  Service  (but  not  Congress 
Itself),  couldn't  pay  their  employees.  What 
was  the  Issue?  The  question  of  where  the 
conference  committee  should  meet. 

In  considering  what  ought  to  be  done  In 
the  way  of  reforms  there  are  many  possible 
starting  points:  There  should  be  separate 
fiscal  and  legislative  sessions  to  enable  Con- 


different  types  of  legislation,  money  bills  and 
new  laws.  Such  a  division  might  enable 
Congressmen  to  give  proper  scrutiny  to 
budgetary  matters,  eliminate  Irrelevant  riders 
tacked  on  the  appropriations  bills  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  nonfliscal  bills. 
Electronic  equipment  should  be  Installed 
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Government  machinery  designed  to  tvtn. 
about  settlement  In  these  crtnS! 
strikes  is  inadequate.  '»«B«| 

I  do  not  favor  compulsion,  partlcukiw 
when  It  emanates  from  the  Central  a!? 
emment.  And  I  am  not  yet  convtoftL 
that  compulsory  arbitration  is  the  aofM* 
to  crisis  strikes.  Ultimately,  comnni 
sory  arbitration  will  lead  to  GovemJ^I 

gressmen  to  concentrate  on  the  two  entirely      *^°^^^?^  °A,!^*P^'  ^^^^^'  *^^  ^U  Other 
-  '     sispects  of  the  free  economy. 

However,  it  has  become  apparent  thit 
the    Government    in    these    long  cri^ 
strikes  ultimately  must  sit  at  the  coo 
f erence  table  as  the  representative  of  th* 
public.    If  it  is  going  to  do  this,  it  seen! 

^--       to   reduce   timewasting  roUcaii   votes  to   a     clear   that   more    precise   machinery  j, 

motlng  the  growth  of  the  national  economy,  matter  of  seconds.  It  now  takes  an  hour  to  needed.  I  am  in  the  process  of  diaftin* 
the  crucial  demands  of  the  cold  war,  the  complete  a  roUcall  vote  in  the  House.  The  *  bill  on  this  important  subject  andl 
ominous  trends  towards  Big  Government.  Big  87th  Congress  spent  600  hours,  or  seventy-flve  would  welcome  the  assistance  of  ever* 
Business  and  Big  Labor— all  these  Impose  the  8-hoiir  days  or  fifteen  5-day  weeks  on  600  Member  of  the  House  who  shareu  nZ 
most  exacting  burdens  upon  Congress.    But      rollcall  votes.  concern     I  am  sure  that  other  M«.m»^ 

our  disorganized   Congress,  confused,   hope-  Joint  hearings  by  House  and  Senate  com-      hav«»  «;iiiTprpH  tVirmiffh  tho  ri»,v,„       i*" 

lessly  geared  to  Its  cumbersome  machinery,      mlttees  would  save  precious   time    for  Con-      t     Iw  "^^^^^^  tiiiuutsu  une  aamage  dont 

gressmen  and  also  for  witnesses,  who  often     ^  the  pubhc  as  a  result  of  the  newspaper 
must  repeat   their  testimony   three   or  four      ^^"  shippmg  strikes, 
times  under  the  present  procedures.  There    appeared    in    the   most  recent 

issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine.  Januwj 
31,  1963,  an  excellent  article  by  a  a 
Raskin,  of  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial  board.  I  do  not  think  that  I  hate 
ever  read  a  clearer  or  more  loglcaDj 
stated  discussion  of  the  Government'! 
role  in  the  bargaining  process. 

Mr.  Raskin,  who  before  going  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  the  Times'  No.  1  labor  reporter,  haj 
summed  up  the  pitfalls  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  additional  FW- 
ertJ  powers  in  the  arbitration  field.  He 
concludes  by  suggesting  that  new  legis- 
lation is  needed,  but  that  no  legislatioD 
should  be  considered  in  the  midst  of  g 
critical  period  in  which  tempers  are  hot 
and  the  public  angry. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted 
that  when  crises  are  over  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  the  public  and  the  Congress  to 
subside  into  a  quiescence  which  is  not 
conducive  to  necessary  action.  Thij 
should  not  happen.  It  is  time  for  rea- 
sonable action,  and  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  take  it. 

Meanwhile,  I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  Raskin  on  the  contribution  he 
has  made  in  this  difficult  and  trouble- 
some field.  I  hope  that  all  Memben 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Raskin's  article  which,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House, 
will  follow  these  remarks: 
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is  incapable  of  filling  Its  vital  responsibili- 
ties. 

Year  after  year  Congress  presents  the 
frightening  spectacle  of  approving  with  a 
wave  of  the  back  of  Its  hand  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 
How  many  bUllons  are  approved  during  the 
weary,  frenzied  last  days  of  each  session? 
Last  October  the  expiring  87th  Congress 
riished  through  five  appropriation  bills  total- 
ing $15,850,081,900.  This  is  one-sixth  of  the 
Government's  $92  billion  budget,  and  Con- 
gress, after  it  had  been  in  session  173  days, 
appropriated  the  money  in  4  frantic  days. 

Year  after  year  Congress  falls  to  give  any 
scrutiny  whatsoever  to  the  Federal  budget 
in  toto.  No  wonder  Federal  spending  gets 
out  of  hand. 

Congress,  after  haphazardly  appropriat- 
ing these  biUlons  of  dollars,  fails  to  give  It- 
self an  adequate  staff  to  review  the  misuses 
of  Federal  funds  as  reported  to  Congress  by 
its  own  agency — the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  record  is  equally  dismal  In 
purely  legislative  matters. 

An   aid-to-education    bill — long    endorsed 
by  the  platforms  of  both  national  parties — 
was  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  slightly  different  versions.     The  next 
logical   step   was   for   a   Joint   conunlttee   to 
settle   the   differences   and   produce   a   com- 
promise bin  agreeable  to  both  Hoiises.     Did 
this  happen?     Could  a  clear,  decisive  ma- 
jority of  both  Hoiises  prevail?     No,  the  aid- 
to-education    bill   was   killed    by   the   House 
Rules  Committee  voting  7  to  5  to  refuse  to 
Bend  the  approved  measures  to  conference  to 
adjust   the   differences.     Liberal   Democrats 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  typical  example 
of   how  7  of   the  537   Members   of  Congress 
trampled  on  the  wUl  of  the  majority.    Itlany 
Republicans  view  it  as  an  Illustration  of  how 
their  Democratic  opponents,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  act,  hid  behind  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee.   However  you  lo<*  at  it,  it  is  bad    Gov- 
ernment and  standard  congressional  practice. 
In    1»62   the  Members  of  the  House  were 
denied  even  the  right  to  debate  the  youth- 
employment-opportunities  bill  after  it  had 
been  duly  reported  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.     Why?     Because  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Howahd 
SMrrH,  singlehandedly  refxised  to  permit  his 
own   committee   to   vote   on    the    bill   after 
hearings  had  been  held.    Thus  one  stubborn 
man — one  of  the  several  all-powerful  com- 
mittee chairmen — prevailed  over  the  entire 
Congress. 

The  powers  of  the  autocratic  committee 
chairman  are  completely  out  of  control.  The 
personal  feud  between  the  two  octogenarian 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees,  Senator  Ca«l  Hatden. 
Democrat,    of   Arizona,   and   Representative 


MISFITS    ARE  A    PROBLEM 

Conunlttee  chairmen  should  not  be  czars 
with  the  power  to  overrule  the  whole  Con- 
gress. Until  some  other  process  of  com- 
mittee operation  is  worked  out  each  party 
must  exercise  control  o\'er  the  seniority  sys- 
tem to  keep  obvious  misfits  off  important 
committee  posts. 

The  cause  of  modernlElng  the  creaky  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  has  important  cham- 
pions on  Capitol  Hill.  In  the  House,  Re- 
publican Representative  Thomas  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  and  Democratic  Representative 
Chet  HolifieU),  of  California,  although  at 
nearly  opposite  poles  ideologically,  have  been 
working  together  for  months  to  make  Con- 
gress a  more  effective  body.  They  have  re- 
quested funds  from  several  foundations  to 
finance  a  study  of  how  Congress  could  best 
reorganize  Itself. 

Democratic  Senators  Joseph  Clabk,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Hubert  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Republican  Senators  Thomas 
KucHEL,  of  California;  John  Sherman 
CooPKB,  of  Kentucky;  and  Clcttord  Cask,  of 
New  Jersey,  among  others,  believe  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  ought  to  survey  the 
whole  range  of  congressional  procedures  and 
then  prepare  reforms. 

But  these  reformers  are  struggling  against 
massive  inertia  and  the  active  resistance  of 
those  Congressmen  who  would  rather  see  a 
weak  and  Ineffectual  Congress  than  give  up 
special  privilege  or  personal  power. 

Congress  cannot  keep  up  with  Its  space- 
age  duties  in  a  fllwer.  Time  Is  short,  and 
much  needs  to  be  done.  Only  aroused  pub- 
lic support  for  reorganization  can  save  Con- 
gress from  collapse. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  it  is  high  time  the  Congress  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  crisis  strikes,  which  crip- 
ple major  segments  of  our  economy,  must 
be  faced  up  to  by  the  Government,  for 
it  has  become  painfully  clear  that  the 


The  Government's  Role  When  Bargainwc 
Breaks  Down 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

Faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  collective  bar- 
gaining as  an  irkstrument  for  protecting  the 
public  interest  has  been  severely  shaken  by 
the  costly  strikes  on  the  New  York  news- 
papers and  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  docks  For 
week  after  icebound  week,  the  inanimate 
statute  of  the  negotiations  testified  to  the 
futility  of  warnings  by  the  Federal.  State, 
and  city  governments  that  both  tieups  were 
becoming  intolerable.  The  nonbargainen 
seemed  thoroughly  unimpressed  by  the 
argument  that  th*  public's  stake  in  the  re- 
opening of  the  waterfront  or  In  the  free  flow 
of  news  transcended  any  Interest  of  their 
own. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  wasting  strikes 
and  with  more  disruption  threatening,  no- 
tably on  the  railroads  and  in  the  aerospace 
industry,  the  88th   Congress  Is  apt  to  gl« 


oriorlty  attention  to  a  search  for  ways  to 
Uxnlt  strikes  In  key  Industries — a  subject  the 
Kennedy  administration  had  hoped  to  avoid 
meeting  headon  during  this  session.  The 
Dfoblem  will  be  to  devise  legislation  that  can 
provide  an  acceptable  balance  between  the 
country's  need  for  Improved  safeguards  and 
the  right  of  unions  and  employers  to  the 
maximum  exercise  of  econoniic  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  any  legislation  passed  in  a 
crisis  atmosphere  Is  apt  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  urge  to  do  something  than  to 
tlie  desirability  of  doing  something  that 
makes  sense  And  yet  when  things  Are  quiet 
enough  on  the  labor  front  to  permit  an  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  this  most  complex  of 
economic  issues,  neither  the  White  House 
nor  Congre.ss  is  eager  to  take  new  action 

MR.    COLOBERC'S   shoes 

Before  Mr.  Kennedy  moved  into  the  White 
House,  he  emphasized  his  determination  to 
overhaul  the  Federal  machinery  for  dealing 
with  major  strikes.  He  even  listed  a  variety 
of  new  weapons  he  felt  the  President  ought 
to  have,  from  fact-finding  to  Federal  seizure 
of  0truck  industries.  His  first  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  was  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
national-emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  drafting  of  specific  recom- 
mendations for  a  new  strike  law  was  among 
the  first  projects  completed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Policy,  of  which  Goldberg  was 
Chairman. 

But  the  President  never  sent  any  of  the 
proposals — his  own  or  the  committee's— to 
Congress.  The  principal  reason  was  that 
Goldberg's  unique  blend  of  audacity,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  energy  proved  so  effec- 
tive in  averting  large-scale  explosions  on  the 
industrial  front  that  Improvisation  was  con- 
sidered a  wiser  course  than  a  venture  into 
the  morass  of  congressional  hearings  and  de- 
bate. In  the  administrations  first  year, 
time  lost  through  strikes  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  since  the  Second  World  War.  and 
the  figure  for  1962  was  only  a  little  higher. 
Moreover,  in  the  one  area  in  which  con- 
gressional pressure  became  intense,  Goldberg 
succeeded  in  winning  labor-management 
agreement  to  a  no-strlke  pledge  without  the 
necessity  for  any  new  legislation.  This  was 
In  the  missile  field,  where  a  disturbing  in- 
crease in  wildcat  stoppages  by  construc- 
tion unions  had  provoked  demands  for  a 
legal  ban  by  Senator  McClellan  and  other 
aitics  of  union  abuses.  The  strike  toll  has 
been  cut  sharply  In  the  year  and  a  half 
since  the  policing  of  disputes  at  missile 
bases  was  turned  over  to  a  special  arbitration 
panel  made  up  of  union,  employer,  and  pub- 
lic representatives. 

However,  by  the  time  the  President  moved 
Goldberg  to  the  Supreme  Court  last  August. 
hlB  magic  wand  seemed  to  have  lost  some 
of  Its  power.  He  was  finding  it  increasingly 
dlfflcult  to  buy  time  when  unions  set  strike 
deadlines  or  walked  out  in  disputes  over  the 
effects  of  automation  on  working  condi- 
tions and  Job  security.  His  freewheeling 
technique  failed  to  prevent  a  strike  at  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  and  the 
only  deterrent  to  a  new  eruption  of  labor 
trouble  in  the  airlines  .ifter  more  than  a 
year  on  a  sputtering  J  use  was  the  fact  that 
the  flight  engineers  had  become  so  expenda- 
ble in  Jet  cockpits  ihey  could  no  longer 
conduct  a  crippling  strike. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  made  it  plain  from  his  first  day  In 
office  that  he  did  not  consider  it  any  proper 
part  of  his  Job  to  mediate  strikes.  That  Is 
the  mission  of  the  theoretically  autonomous 
^deral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  the  Secretary  felt  that  he  would  only 
detract  from  the  service's  usefulness  if  he 
Involved  the  authority  of  his  office  in  every 
labor  dispute  that  came  along.  Wirtz  feels 
that  he  ought  to  focus  his  attention  on  the 
overriding  problems  of  full  employment  and 


adjustment  to  changing  technology  in  the 
expectation  that  progress  In  finding  satis- 
factory answers  to  these  problems  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  ease  the  sense 
of  Job  insecurity  that  ts  the  basic  caxise  of 
most  current  strikes.  Despite  all  the 
wrangling  about  money,  anxiety  about  auto- 
mation underlay  both  the  dock  and  the 
newspaper  strikes. 

The  new  Secretary's  hopes  for  a  respite 
from  strike  patrol  duty  lasted  no  longer 
than  his  opening  press  conference.  He  has 
t>een  personally  involved  ever  since — usually 
at  the  Presidents  express  order— In  strikes 
in  railroads,  companies  manufacturing  mis- 
siles and  spacecraft,  the  waterfront,  and  the 
New  York  newspapers.  He  has  worked  just 
as  hard  and  just  as  imaginatively  as  his 
predecessor,  but  this  sort  of  extralegal  im- 
provisation In  peacetime  labor  relations  in- 
evitably produces  diminishing  returns.  The 
decline  in  the  effectiveness  of  top-level  in- 
tervention, already  apparent  before  Gold- 
berg's departure  from  the  scene,  becomes 
increasingly  evident  with  each  new  applica- 
tion. 

The  choice  now  Is  to  stop  intervening  or 
to  get  a  new  law.  Otherwise,  a  series  of 
failures  will  undermine  the  prestige  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Secretary.  A  close 
look  at  the  dock  and  newspaper  strikes 
demonstrates  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  a 
clear  definition  of  both  the  scope  and  the 
limit  of  Federal  action.  It  also  demonstrates 
how  difficult  It  will  be  to  formulate  legis- 
lation that  will  give  suitable  weight  to  the 
often  confilctlng  considerations  of  public 
responsibility  and  private  freedom. 

A  TALE  or  TWO  UNIONS 

The  unions  involved  in  the  two  disputes 
are  as  different  as  the  nature  of  the  crises 
they  precipitated  by  going  on  strike.  The 
International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
which  has  make-or-break  power  over  all  the 
ports  from  Maine  to  Texas,  was  expelled  from 
the  old  American  Federation  of  Labor  10 
years  ago  on  charges  of  racket  domination. 
It  did  not  get  back  into  full  good  standing 
In  the  merged  labor  movement  until  De- 
cember 1961.  and  even  now  the  Waterfront 
Commission  of  New  York  Harbor  Is  perenni- 
ally at  war  with  the  ILA  on  the  ground  that 
underworld  elements  still  have  power  in  its 
affairs. 

In  the  old  days,  waterfront  strikes  used 
to  be  settled  by  under-the-table  payments 
to  union  officials.  The  ILA  now  seekB  to 
demonstrate  It*  purity  as  a  reformed  cham- 
pion of  the  workingman  by  supermilltancy 
in  holding  out  for  big  gains  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  and  by  resisting  the  introduction 
of  more  efficient  loading  equipment  to  re- 
place antiquated  manpower  practices.  A 
blstate  compact  passed  In  1953  by  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  and  approved  by  Congress 
subjects  the  ILAs  officers  and  members  to 
more  rigorous  controls  than  any  other 
American  union.  Yet  none  of  these  re- 
straints has  been  any  more  successful  at 
keeping  the  ILA  In  check  than  have  the 
combined  assaults  of  White  House  and  con- 
gressional critics  on  James  Hoffa  and  his 
Teamsters. 

The  union  that  called  the  New  York  news- 
paper strike— Big  Six  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union — is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's oldest,  cleanest,  and  most  democratic. 
No  breath  of  scandal  or  of  authoritarianism 
has  ever  touched  It.  The  strike  that  shut 
the  metropolitan  dallies  was  the  first  It  had 
called  against  them  In  80  years.  In  contrast 
to  the  ILA,  where  rank-and-file  Influence 
has  always  been  notable  by  its  absence.  Big 
Six  and  its  parent  union  carry  membership 
debate  over  the  formulation  of  policy  to  a 
length  that  has  made  the  ITU  the  only 
American  union  with  a  permanent  two- 
party  system.  The  knowledge  that  a  strong 
opposition  is  always  ready  to  make  political 
capital  of  any  rank-and-file  grievance  is  no 
stimulus  to  reasonableness  at  the  bargaining 


table.  The  party  in  control  must  regard 
each  new  contract  as  its  platform  for  the 
next  election.  If  the  members  are  dlBsatts- 
fled,  they  can  always  vote  In  a  new  adminlB- 
tration. 

Yet  this  very  emphasis  on  the  vigorous 
and  autonomous  exercise  of  Internal  democ- 
racy— one  of  the  central  goals  Congress  en- 
deavored to  establish  for  all  labor  In  the 
Landrum-Griffin  bill  of  1959— Is  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  printers'  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  notion  that  their  own 
economic  interests  ought  to  be  tempered  by 
concern  for  the  public  interest.  The  ITU 
opposes  all  form5  of  arbitration,  factfind- 
ing, or  other  encroachments  on  its  auton- 
omy by  either  the  Government  or  the  AFL- 
CIO.  It  is  as  rigidly  committed  to  the  Idea 
that  no  outsider  can  tell  it  what  to  do  as  the 
most  dedicated  exponent  of  rugged  individ- 
ualism in  the  Union  League  Club. 

So  strong  is  the  ITU  attachment  to  this 
view  that  it  sought  unilaterally  to  force  re- 
peal of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  r«fU8lng  to 
sign  any  contracts  with  employers  after  its 
passage  In  1947.  This  policy  led  to  a  crush- 
ing defeat  for  the  union  In  its  disastrous  22- 
month  strike  against  the  Chicago  news- 
papers. Even  though  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  AFL's  legislative  pro- 
gram In  that  period,  its  executive  council 
regarded  the  ITU  tactics  as  suicidal  and  re- 
fused even  to  vote  moral  support  to  the 
Chicago  adventure.  But  the  go-it-alone 
spirit  of  the  printers  remains  undlmmed. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  of  Big  Six. 
told  Secretary  Wirtz  that  he  regarded  any 
form  of  Government-lmpoeed  factfinding 
studies  as  a  camoufiage  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, the  moet  hated  of  all  terms  In  ITU's 
lexicon.  He  said  he  would  not  cooperate 
even  If  the  panel  of  peacemakers  consisted  of 
George  Meany.  Walter  P.  Beuther.  and  Harry 
Van  Arsdale.  Jr..  head  of  the  New  York  AFL- 
CIO.  whose  local  electricans'  union  con- 
tributed $10,000  to  the  Big  Six  strike  fund. 

But  with  negotiations  deadlocked  and  all 
other  channels  apparently  closed.  Wirtz 
Joined  with  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Mayor 
Wagner  In  naming  three  distinguished  ju- 
rists to  a  specially  created  Board  of  Public  Ac- 
countability, charged  with  the  responalbll- 
Ity  of  finding  out  why  the  strike  had  dragged 
on  for  more  than  a  month  and  whether 
both  sides  were  sufficiently  mindful  of  the 
public  Interest.  Powers  promptly  an- 
nounced that  he  would  boycott  the  pro- 
ceedings and  told  a  rally  of  sympathetic 
unionists  that  the  extinction  of  labor's  free- 
dom in  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  carried 
out  under  a  similar  cloak  of  necessity  to 
protect  the  common  welfare. 

The  real  trouble.  It  quickly  developed, 
was  not  that  the  board  had  Khrushchev - 
like  power  but  that  It  had  none  at  aU  In 
the  one  area  that  was  important — namely, 
providing  some  worthwhUe  help  toward 
settling  the  strike.  The  Judges  put  practi- 
cally all  the  blame  lor  the  tie-up  on  Pow- 
ers, an  outcome  that  simply  provided  am- 
munition for  his  stock  argument  that  no 
union  should  ever  trust  government  inter- 
vention because  it  always  comes  in  on  the 
side  of  the  boss.  If  the  panel  had  been 
empowered  to  make  settlement  reconunenda- 
tions.  the  public  and,  more  especially,  the 
other  newspaper  unions  would  have  had  an 
Impartial  standard  on  which  to  base  pres- 
sures for  an  agreement.  Unfortunately,  the 
l>oard  was  categorically  prohibited  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  from  making  such  rec- 
ommendations. Thus,  what  might  have 
been  a  useful  new  mechanism  for  bringing 
the  public  Interest  Into  focus  became  in- 
stead a  mere  flnger-polntlng  exercise  that 
did  more  harm  than  good. 

WKT     AMD     tNTRACTABt.X 

Precisely  the  same  hostility  toward  Gov- 
ernment intervention  was  adopted  by  the 
ILA  when  the  Government  vainly  attempted 
to  induce  it  to  postpone  its  strike  to  permit 
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a  fact-flndlng  review  of  the  key  issues.  The 
Prestdent  peraonaUy  telephoned  Tb<»na8  W. 
Gleason,  the  dock  union's  execntlTe  rice" 
president,  at  hie  home  to  ask  his  cooperation 
in  a  90-da7  deUy.  Tlie  caU  came  throngfa 
whUe  Oleason  was  In  the  shower;  and  since 
it  took  atxne  time  to  convince  the  imlon 
chief  that  the  caller  was  not  some  prankster 
impereoaattng  Vaughn  Meader  impersonat- 
ing the  President,  the  conversation  did  not 
even  begin  Tery  auspiciously.  It  ended  with 
Gleason  offering  to  bring  a  three-man  com- 
mittee to  Washington  or  Palm  Search  to  ex- 
plain why  the  ILA  did  not  believe  It  could 
hold  off  any  longer  after  It  had  fulfilled  all 
the  legal  requirements  by  complying  with 
an  80-day  no -strike  Injunction  imder  Taft- 
Hartley. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  not  interested  in  excuses, 
rang  off,  and  the  strike  rang  on.  Gleason 
blithely  predicted  that  employer  resistance 
would  collapse  in  4  days  and  that  the  long- 
shcvsmen  would  win  everything  they  wanted. 
When  they  dldnt  get  a  qtiick  agreement  on 
their  terms,  he  accused  the  Government  of 
being  in  league  with  the  shipping  companies 
and  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  its  Inter- 
ference was  as  vicious  as  anything  the  gee- 
tapo  had  done. 

Again  the  fact  proved  the  reverse  of  the 
b<xnba8t.     In  the  fourth  week  of  the  tieup, 
with   congressional   clamor  for  rigid  strike 
curbs  mounUng.  the  President  named  a  de- 
cidedly   prolabor    board    to    propose    peace 
terms.    It  was  obviously  a  final  effort  to  check 
the  leglslaUve  drive— and  to  do  it  on  terms 
that  seemed  likely  to  give  the  balky  ILA  a 
hlgger  wage  package  than  the  administra- 
tion's own  guidelines  would  Justify.    In  the 
present   bargain   basement  atmosphere   sur- 
rounding Government  intervention,  obstruc- 
tlveness  brings  rewards  rather  than  penalties. 
What  of  the  emergencies  created  by  the 
hostility  of  these  two  dissimilar  organiza- 
tions to  the  efforts  of  government  to  help 
both  sides  reach  a  settlement?     In  the  case 
of  the  dock  union,  the  peril  to  the  national 
health  and  safety  of  a  prolonged  shutdown 
was  clear  enough.    The  last  three  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  so  regularly  cer- 
tified to  the  Federal  courts  that  a  two-coast 
strike    Jeopardizes     the    country's    Interests 
(and  have  been  sustained  by  the  courts  in 
that  Judgment)  that  an  Injunction  has  now 
become  little  more  than  a  formality  in  the 
negotiating  process. 

This  means  no  one  really  starts  bargaining 
until  after  the  no-strike  order  has  been 
signed.  What  Is  worse,  during  the  80-day 
truce,  the  Presidential  board  of  inquiry  Is 
prohibited  by  law  from  making  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  breaking  the  deadlock  in 
negotiations.  TixuB  the  coollng-off  period 
runs  out  with  no  movement  by  either  side, 
no  Informed  suggestions  as  to  what  might 
represent  an  equitable  settlement,  and  no 
further  legal  poeslbilities  open  to  the  Presi- 
dent. And,  it  might  be  added,  with  no 
diminution  of  the  national  emergency  cited 
by  the  courts  in  ordering  that  there  be  no 
strike  because  it  would  put  the  country  In 
danger. 

What  constitutes  an  emergency  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  that  varies  from  industry 
to  indxistry  and  from  strike  to  strike.  Noth- 
ing shows  this  more  clearly  than  the  expe- 
rience in  steel,  where  a  tradition  of  formal 
and  Informal  government  Intervention  has 
become  firmly  established.  The  diverse 
standards  that  have  been  applied  to  Justify 
a  particular  form  of  intervention  or  to  delay 
Intervention  make  It  obvious  that  a  strike 
becomes  an  emergency  when  the  President 
says  it  Is— even  If  hla  determination  or  non- 
determination  is  prompted  by  political  rather 
than  economic  reasons. 

To  be  sun.  on  the  waterfront  the  threat 
to  the  naUonal  Interest  la  much  less  obscure 
than  it  might  be  In  other  key  Industries 
The  high  priority  the  President  and  Congress 
accorded  to  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
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Act  last  year  was  the  best  testimonial  to  the 
importance  of  unlntwrupted  movement  of 
Imports  and  exports  in  our  harbors.  That 
is  why  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  on 
the  docks  must  be  swift  and  sure. 

PXXSSUBZ  ON  THX  PRX8S 

In  a  newspaper  strike,  even  when  the 
press  of  the  Nation's  biggest  city  is  blacked 
out,  the  nature  of  the  emergency  is  not  so 
readUy  apparent.  Of  course,  many  aspects 
of  the  metropolitan  economy  suffer— but  the 
Impact  is  not  calamitous  in  the  way  that  an 
extended  work  stoppage  in  foreign  com- 
merce can  be.  The  real  damage  Is  to  the 
community's  awareness  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  the  Nation,  the  State,  and  the 
city.  But  Just  how  big  an  emergency  is 
this?  ' 

Is  it  enough  to  say.  as  everyone  from  the 
President  on  down  does  In  other  connections, 
that  a  vigilant  press  is  an  indUpensable  sup- 
port and  protector  of  freedom — and  that  to 
be  vigilant  it  must  be  publishing?  How 
much  Importance  should  we  ascribe  to  that 
curious  grayness  which  comes  over  the  city 
when  all  there  Is  to  read  is  some  other 
city's  daiUes,  the  sad  feeling  of  emptiness 
with  which  we  note  even  the  lack  of  the 
familiar  Journalistic  inanities  when  they 
are  not  around  to  pique  ovir  wrath  or  de- 
rision? Most  pertinent  of  all,  can  a  valid 
contribution  be  made  to  strengthening  one 
freedom,  the  pubUc's  right  to  know  and  the 
press'  right  to  publish,  by  abridging  another 
freedom,  the  right  of  newspaper  unions  and 
publishers  to  make  their  own  economic  de- 
cisions, no  matter  how  blunderingly  they 
go  about  it? 

My  own  reluctant  conclusion,  after  weary 
weeks  of  the  friistratlon  of  the  New  York 
strike,  Is  that  both  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise and  of  its  function  in  a  democracy  rule 
out  the  use  of  Federal  compulsion  to  keep 
newspapers  printing.  Just  as  they  would 
make  It  unthinkable  to  use  compulsion  to 
teU  the  newspapers  what  to  print.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  Government 
must  stand  on  the  sldelinee  whUe  the  presses 
rust  away. 

The  most  fruitful  approach,  It  appears  to 
me,  is  the  establishment  by  municipal  law 
in  each  city  of  a  procedure  through  which 
the  mayor  could  Impanel  a  version  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Accountability,  made  up  of 
prominent  citizens  representing  various  seg- 
ments of  the  community.  However,  the 
New  York  experience  demonstrates  the  fu- 
tility of  such  boards  if  they  lack  any  power 
to  suggest  an  equitable  formula  for  resolving 
the  strike  issues.  The  board  should  have 
authority  to  subpena  reluctant  union  or 
management  witnesses  through  the  issuance 
of  public  show-cause  orders — a  recourse  that 
would  probably  rarely  require  invocation 
once  the  board's  legal  foundation  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  panel's  task  would  be  to  let  the  city 
know  what  the  strike  was  about  and  also 
how  it  felt  it  could  be  settled  most  fairly 
Prom  there  on,  it  would  be  up  to  the  force 
of  public  opinion  to  compel  progress  at  the 
negotiating  table.  No  coercive  power  should 
rest  with  the  board  or  the  mayor,  except  to 
mobilize  civic  pressiire  and  disseminate  the 
report  itself  in  a  city  lacking  the  best  method 
of  distribution,  the  local  newspapers. 
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GRADUATED   DETERRENCE 

In  Situations  where  a  strike  produces 
greater  dangers  and  stresses,  such  as  the 
waterfront,  stronger  action  is  necessary 
Apart  from  the  dock  strike,  the  most  im- 
minent such  test  now  on  the  horizon  Is 
the  prospective  showdown  in  the  long 
wrangle  over  featherbeddlng  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  archiaic  work  rules  on  the 
NaUon's  railroads.  The  dispute  will  go  next 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Prom  there  it  will 
probably  go  to  a  Presidential  emergency 
board  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  but  there 
la  no  basis  for  optimism  that  It  will  not  re- 


rult  In  a  new  strike  sometime  next  », 
Once  again  the  White  House  Trmn^^"^"^- 
with  no  further  legal  devices  avallawT^  ^ 

The  administration's  reluctance  t« 
the  whole  question  of  new  strike  iJui  °^^ 
was  made  manifest  by  the  Preslde^Tt^ 
omission  of  the  subject  from  hi,  JA^'*^ 
the  Union  message.  His  appointment^.5 
stopgap  factfinding  board  in  the  dorv^^* 
was  further  evidence  that  he  would  5^ 
whole  subject  to  be  buried  for  thl«  -tL^* 
However,  the  newspaper  and  dock^?*- 
plus  the  threat  of  other  big  strlk«i  ^^ 
transportation  and  aerospace  fields  ar^  i.  Jt 
to  force  his  hand.  If  the  admhSS^^ 
obliged  to  act.  it  Will  be  lncllned^*^S.« 
the  present  national-emergency  clau«^^ 
favor  of  one  that  would  put  manTL^ 
weapons  in  the  President's  arsenal  tJ^! 
of  having  no  choice  except  an  t^T^ 
injuncuon,  the  President  would  be  f«^' 
choose  any  of  these  courses:  demand  a  nLI° 
ponement  without  a  court  order.  egtawSi 
a  factfinding  board  that  would  havTo^l! 
to  make  recommendations  or  not  niak«  ««_ 
as  the  President  desired;  seize  a  stTuck  dS 
or  industry,  with  an  option  to  keep  the  pKS. 
or  turn  them  back  at  the  end  of  the  J^)* 
over;  get  an  inJuncUon;  or  do  nothing  sTLt 
The  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  Mtioni' 

the  Chief  Executive  broader  discretion  £ 

he   now  has  to    decide   when   the  NaOoS 

welfare  was  menaced.  »"oni 

The   purpose   of   this   imposing   &rra»  oi 

powers  Is  to  keep  both  labor  aS  maL2 

ment  guessing  about  which  device  the  ftS. 

Ident  will  use  if  they  fail  to  come  up  wSi 

f«^^*^f^*''*  ^^  themselves.     The  tho^Tt 

is  that  this  uncertainty  will  compel  themta 

bargain  more   earnestly  for  fear  that  thi 

White  House  wUI  choose  the  instrument  w 

favorable  to  the  side  it  considers  the  im« 

derelict  in  meeting  its  public  responsibUi- 

ties.    WhUe  this  flexibility  is  obviously  nref 

erable  to  the  present  complete  dependenci 

on   the    injunction,   the  danger  it  nHsttTte 

that  most  of  the  bargaining  wUl  be  don« 

With  the  Government  on  what  device  to  um 

rather  than  between  the  parties  on  achiej. 

ing  a  direct  settlement.     The  more  power- 

tul  the  political  connections  of  one  aide  or 

the  other,   the  more  the   multiplication  of 

alternatives  U  likely  to  become  a  diversion- 

ary  factor  at  the  bargaining  table  instead  oi 

a  goad. 

A  preferable  revision,  in  my  opinion  would 
be  one  that  would  retain  the  present  80- 
day  coollng-off  period  when  the  President 
felt  the  situation  was  serious  enough  to  re- 
quire intervention.  The  board  of  inquiir 
should  have  the  authority  to  make  ectUe- 
ment  proposals  if  its  mediation  efforts  dur- 
ing the  first  month  or  «  weeks  of  the  armis- 
tice prove  Ineffective.  The  proposals  would 
not  be  legally  binding  on  either  side,  but 
any  points  they  could  not  agree  on  in  bar- 
gaining before  the  80-day  deadline  would 
then  be  subject  to  mandatory  arbitration 
To  argue  that  a  tightly  drawn  arbitration 
law  Is  unneeded  because  the  country  hai 
survived  lots  of  strikes  without  bleeding  to 
death  Is  no  more  persuasive  than  to  con- 
tend that  we  can  afford  wars  because  we 
have  never  yet  had  one  that  blew  up  the 
world.  Arbitration  Is  a  necessary  shield  for 
the  public  where  private  responsibility 
breaks  down. 

Ideally,  nothing  would  ever  have  to  go  to 
arbitration.  But  this  is  an  Illusory  expec- 
tation In  a  period  when  workers  of  all  sorts 
are  worried  about  losing  their  Jobs  to  ma- 
chines and  when  the  solutions  to  technologi- 
cal problems  worked  out  In  collective  bar- 
gaining are  always  experimental  and  usuaUy 
Inadequate.  The  very  extent  to  which  auto- 
mation has  created  problems  of  retraining 
and  reemployment  that  necessitate  new 
relationships  between  government,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  dramatizes  the  urgency  for 
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the  overhauling  of  both  our  bargaining  ma- 
chinery and  our  laws  to  deal  with  bargaining 
breakdowns  that  cut  off  vital  services. 

HOW  NOT  TO  MAKK  NEW  LAWS 

The  common  attitude  voiced  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  otherwise  dissimilar  dock  and 
printers'  unions,  that  government  must  stay 
out  of  any  direct  involvement  in  the  nego- 
tiating process  no  matter  what  Its  public 
impact,  Is  as  out  of  tune  with  majority 
thinking  In  American  labor  as  It  Is  with  the 
realities  of  the  new  industrial  revolution. 
Joseph  A.  Belrne.  president  of  the  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America  and  a  national 
vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  is  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  emerging  labor  view  when 
he  says  that  the  Nation  Is  moving  toward  a 
State-guided  economy  that  will  require  a 
vastly  greater  measure  of  restraint  and  coop- 
eration by  both  unions  and  management. 

He  Is  not  at  all  unhappy  about  the  pros- 
pect. On  the  contrary,  as  head  of  the  union 
that  represents  most  employees  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System,  he  believes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  use 
an  evenhanded  process,  short  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  to  achieve  a  fair  industrial  i>eace. 
He  preaches  restraint  and  cooperation  as  the 
BXU'est  way  for  unions  and  employers  to  dis- 
charge their  obligation  to  the  public  with- 
out Inviting  shackling  legislation. 

That  this  type  of  thinking  may  be  more 
welcome  to  employees  in  automated  Indus- 
tries than  the  rewarmed  hate-the-boss 
slogans  of  the  1930'8  or  the  posting  of  keep- 
out  signs  against  Government  Is  Indicated 
by  the  overwhelming  support  the  Belrne 
union  has  Just  received  from  Its  members  In 
the  Installation  department  of  Western  Elec- 
tric. They  repelled  an  attempted  raid  by 
Hoffa  and  his  Teamsters  by  a  margin  of 
nearly  3  to  1  In  an  NLRB  election. 

Other  big  unions  and  their  employers  are 
demonstrating  originality  and  enterprise  In 
modernizing  their  bargaining  structures  to 
deal  with  the  challenge  of  automation. 
Outside  experts  have  helped  Kaiser  Steel  and 
the  United  Steel  Workers  devise  a  formula 
lor  giving  workers  a  tangible  stake  In  In- 
creased productivity.  U.S.  Industries,  Inc., 
has  put  a  royalty  on  the  automated  equip- 
ment It  makes  to  finance  a  foundation  It 
operates  Jointly  with  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  The  Job  of  the 
foundation  will  be  to  seek  durable  solutions 
to  the  unemployment  problems  produced  by 
the  company's  machines. 

All  these  are  signs  that  the  state  of  labor- 
management  relations  is  not  so  benighted 
as  residents  of  New  York  and  many  other 
cities  may  have  concluded  from  the  recent 
history  of  labor-management  relations  at  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  piers. 

Crisis  strikes  are  vestigial  elements  in  In- 
dustrial relations.  Their  frequency  will 
diminish  as  automation  renders  more  Indus- 
tries Invulnerable  to  interruption  by  strikes. 
as  more  third-party  machinery  Is  perfected 
for  taking  the  dynamite  out  of  contract 
negotiations,  and  as  we  ease  workers'  fears 
of  displacement  by  doing  a  better  Job  of 
creating  national  full  employment.  But  the 
community  cannot  afford  to  remain  unde- 
fended while  we  strive  for  this  millennial 
era  of  Industrial  harmony.  The  real  victim 
of  the  crisis  strike  is  the  public,  not  the  eco- 
nomic warriors. 

Congress  has  a  crucial  Job  to  do  in  re- 
formulating our  laws  to  deal  with  emer- 
gencies that  result  from  such  impasses.  So 
have  State  and  local  governments.  But 
rushing  ahead  In  a  spirit  of  vindictive  rage 
or  desperately  clutching  at  this  proposal  or 
that  as  a  magic  formula  is  apt  to  produce 
both  a  bad  law  and  an  even  greater  sense  of 
letdown  than  that  which  now  depresses 
many  citizens.  Any  serious  effort  to  prevent 
labor  crises  In  the  United  States  must  begin 
with  the  understanding  that  the  overall 
problems  are  too  serious  and  complex  to  be 
dealt  with  In  the  haste  of  a  crisis. 


CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  controversy  over  Cuba  requires  that 
all  Americans  should  give  their  atten- 
tion to  this  dangerous  and  vexing  prob- 
lem. At  this  time,  it  seems  valuable  to 
sum  up  what  is  known  about  the  Cuban 
situation  and  to  evaluate  those  facts 
which  are  not  controversial  or  contra- 
dicted by  any  responsible  source.  In  so 
doing,  the  situation  becomes  more  clear 
and  more  understandable,  although  the 
solution  is  still  difBcult  and  elusive. 

Shortly  after  the  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1962, 1  made  a  trip  to  New  York 
to  the  United  Nations  and  there  met 
with  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  and 
Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  deputy 
representative  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Security  Council.  We  discussed  the 
question  of  on-site  inspection  of  the  long 
range  and  medium  range  missile  bases 
in  Cuba.  At  that  early  date,  the  outlook 
within  the  United  Nations  was  pessimis- 
tic that  such  an  inspection  either  by  the 
United  States  unilaterally,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  or  the  United 
Nations  would  be  allowed.  This  prospect 
was  discouraging  and  in  my  judgment 
held  the  seed  of  much  future  trouble. 

During  the  month  of  December.  I  went 
to  Cuba  and  visited  our  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay.  While  in  Cuba,  I  had 
occasion  to  make  a  helicopter  inspection 
of  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  Cactus 
Curtain  and  to  discuss  the  military  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  Cuba  with  military 
and  Intelligence  oflBcials  both  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  and  at  other  bases  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  In  addition  to  such 
briefings  and  conversations  I  took  part 
in  aerial  surveillance  flights  of  the  ship- 
ping lanes  and  in  rigging  or  photograph- 
ing Russian  shipping  and  in  conducting 
a  search  for  Russian  submarine  activity. 
In  this  way,  I  have  actually  seen  the 
Russians  going  about  their  work  of  build- 
ing up  a  Communist  base  in  Cuba. 

Many  conscientious  and  patriotic 
Americans  today  differ  on  the  details  of 
the  Cuban  situation.  Some  facts  are, 
however,  uncontroverted  and  in  fact  gen- 
erally agreed.  Among  these  is  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  are  in  Cuba  in  force 
and  with  no  apparent  intention  of  leav- 
ing in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  fur- 
ther agreed  that  the  Russians  who  are  in 
Cuba  are  not  ground  troops  or  labor  bat- 
talions but  are  in  fact  highly  trained 
technicians  who  are  manning  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  Red  defense  systems 
that  exist  anywhere  in  the  world  outside 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  skilled  technicians  could  easily  be 
transferred  from  one  job  in  the  area  of 
technological  warfare  to  another.  These 
Russians  must  be  considered  to  be  po- 
tentially offensive  despite  the  fact  that 
the  job  that  they  may  presently  be  doing 
can  be  called  defensive  in  the  narrow 
sense. 


There  is  no  universal  agreement  that 
all  long-range  and  medlum-ranffe  mis- 
siles have  been  withdrawn  from  Cuba. 
although  the  consensus  of  the  Informed 
persons  with  whom  I  have  talked  Is  that 
such  missiles  have  been  removed  by  the 
Russians.  It  will  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  photographs  which  appeared  in 
the  press  during  the  time  of  removal  were 
usually  captioned  as  "Missile  Shapes" 
and  this  was  accurate  reporting  since  no 
American  actually  inspected  the  deck 
cargo  which  was  purported  to  be  the  of- 
fensive missiles  and  the  long-rtmge 
bombers.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Russians  have  imported  into  Cuba  and 
have  mounted  for  use  some  short-range 
defensive  missiles  and  have  set  up  an 
establishment  capable  of  maintaining  a 
missile  system.  All  of  the  elements  nec- 
essary to  the  maintenance  of  this  system 
are  being  provided. 

It  is  also  undisputed  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  supplying  to  the  Cubans  both 
airplanes  and  naval  craft  which  might 
be  characterized  as  defensive  or  offensive 
according  to  their  employment. 

In  summary  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Russians  are  completing  in  Cuba  a 
well -defended  if  not  impregnable  bas- 
tion of  communism  90  miles  off  our 
coast.  What  was  an  undefended  trop- 
ical island  a  few  years  ago  is  now  an 
island  fortress  of  formidable  dimensions. 
Although  we  do  not  suffer  any  immedi- 
ate aggressive  action  originating  from 
behind  the  Cactus  Curtain  yet  we  are 
unable  to  find  out  precisely  what  is 
happening  in  Communist  Cuba. 

Thus,  the  true  tragedy  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  now  becomes  apparent.  In  the 
larger  sense  that  tragedy  is  not  the 
death  and  anguish  suffered  on  the  beach, 
much  as  we  respect  those  who  made 
these  sacrifices  for  freedom.  On  the 
contrary  the  tragedy  for  our  country 
and  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  that 
the  decision  to  go  forward  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  without  the  resolution  to  com- 
plete the  Job,  produced  results  that  are 
proving  to  be  increasingly  damaging  for 
all  the  Americas.  That  mistake  left 
available  to  the  Communist  conspiracy 
an  attractive  and  strategic  base  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  to  the  Communist  conspir- 
ators a  logical  excuse  to  make  it  their 
business  to  take  advantage  of  the  excuse 
which  we  had  ineptly  given  them  to 
enter  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  rein- 
force and  fortify  their  new  possession 
in  the  West. 

Once  this  sequence  of  events  had  run 
its  fatal  course,  the  irresolution  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  became  a  truly  momentous 
error.  To  have  tried  and  failed  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  has  brought  u[>on  us  that 
imfortunate  situation  which  cannot  now 
be  remedied  by  a  patriotic  band  of  Cu- 
ban refugees  returning  to  their  home- 
land under  arms. 

It  is  clear  that  concerted  economic 
and  diplomatic  action  is  initially  neces- 
sary. I  personally  advocate  a  complete 
investigation  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  of  our  entire  Cuban  policy 
from  the  rise  of  Castro  as  a  rebel  leader 
until  the  present  time.  I  believe  that 
the  object  of  this  investigation  should 
be  the  formulation  of  a  consistent,  firm. 
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and  successful  Cuban  policy  rather  than 
seeking  out  political  scapegoats.  I  think 
it  is  then  vitally  necessary  that  we 
should  frame  our  foreU^i  policy  to  those 

ends  which  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  sain  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere  and  of  our  free  allies  in 
those  forceful  measures  which  will  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  is 
unprofitable  to  continue  to  maintain 
even  a  "defensive"  base  in  Cuba  and 
which  will  iUtimately  bring  about  an 
opportunity  for  self-determination  by 
the  people  of  Cuba. 


IS  THERE  A  STALEMATE? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  I^chigan  [Mr.  Ford]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  not  only  in  the 
Congress  but  also  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations,  Representa- 
tive Mklvih  R.  Laird,  has  written  a  sig- 
nificant book  entitled  "A  House  Divided." 
I  have  always  held  the  views  of  Mr. 
Laird  in  highest  regard  and  have  great 
respect  for  his  judgment.  He  is  an  au- 
thority in  the  area  of  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy.  What  he  has  to  say 
in  his  book  "A  House  Divided"  is  impor- 
tant to  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  all  citizens. 

Representative  Laird's  book  was  com- 
petenUy  reviewed  by  M.  Stanton  Evans 
In  the  National  Review  for  January  29 
1963. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  review,  which  was  labeled 
"Is  There  a  Stalemate?" 

Is  THmx  A  Stalxmatk? 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 
Congressman  Mnrnv  Laim.  of  Wisconsin, 
Is  one  of  the  RepubUcan  Party's  specialists 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.     As  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House,  he  has  had  frequent  access  to 
Information,   much   of   it   classified,   on    the 
state  of  America's  defenses  and  the  condition 
of  her  fortunes  abroad.     Laird  has  now  writ- 
ten a  book  on  theM  matters,  and  in  so  doing 
he   has  Joined  congreeslonal  expertUe   to  a 
scholarly  comprehension  of  bolshevlsm  and 
the  struggle  It  has  thrust  upon  us.     "A  House 
Divided."  subtitled  "America's  Strategy  Gap  " 
is  a  wise  and  often  brilliant  book,  which  re- 
veals its  author  as  considerably  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  the  official  soothsayers  whose 
views  he  examines. 

His  thesis  is  one  familiar  to  readers  of  Na- 
tional Review:   yet  he  sets  it  forward  with 
such  clarity  and  thoroughness  that  It  un- 
folds   new    insights    at    every    turning     He 
begins    with    the    affirmation    that    Western 
society,    in   Its   confrontation    with   Moscow 
has  something  larger  at  stake  than  biological 
survlTal:  that  Western  man.  to  be  worthy  of 
his  heritage,  must  hold  certain  values  im- 
portont  enough  to  die  for  them.     Only  if  that 
proposlUon   is   central   to  our  policy,  Laihd 
says,    can    we    marshal    a    credible    defense 
against    the   Communist   enemy— a   defense 
which  can  enable  us  both  to  resist  and  to 
survive,  not  as  slaves  but  as  freemen.    Upon 
this  fotmdation,  he  builds  his  critique  of  our 
continuing  default  in  the  cold  war.     America 
he  demonatrates.  must — 


Realize  communism  Is  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  antagonism  cannot  be  conJ\ired  away 
by  talk  of  mellowing  or  accommodation  or 
coexistence. 

Know  that  the  enemy  can.  however,  be 
deterred  by  strength  properly  employed,  and 
deterred  without  touching  off  a  nuclear 
Armageddon. 

Fathom  the  techniques,  psychological  and 
political,  by  which  communism  Is  now  con- 
triving our  defeat,  and  devise  methods  to 
neutralize  these. 

Fashion  a  strategy  which  will  look  beyond 
containment  of  current  Soviet  advances  to 
the  business  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from 
command  positions  gained  during  previous 
aggressions — revoking  the  defeatist  guaran- 
tee that  the  cold  war  will  be  waged  only  in 
territory  held  by  the  free  world. 

Many  aspects  of  this  discussion  are  worthy 
of  extended  comment.  One  in  particular  is 
memorable  because  Laqio  is  virtually  alone 
among  public  officials,  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, in  spelling  out  its  algniflcance.  This 
is  the  matter  of  America's  respwnse  to  the 
Soviet  campaign  of  nuclear  terror,  with  Its 
peculiar  mixture  of  technical  and  psycholog- 
ical components.  Laird  calls  the  response 
the  underdog  strategy.  In  official  circles,  it 
goes  by  the  more  palatable  name  oX  the  safe 
assimiption." 

Since  the  middle  fifties,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  obstreperously  claimed  vast  prowess  in 
aircraft,  nuclear  weapons,  and  missilery.    For 
the     most    part,    these    claims    are    unsub- 
stantiated by  the  record.     In  many  cases— 
principally  those  of  long-range  bombers  and 
intercontinental  missiles— subsequent  devel- 
opments have  proved  them  false.     The  safe 
assumption     holds,     nevertheles-s.     that     we 
should   take  Soviet  claims  as   fact;    that  we 
should  believe  the  Soviets  are  In  truth  far 
more  powerful  than  we  In  space-age  weap- 
onry,    or— falling     that— substantially     ovir 
equals:  in  either  event,  that  we  should  accept 
the   existence   of  an   effective   stalemate.    In 
which    the    United    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union  have  at  their  disposal  the  means  of 
mutual  obliteration.     This  is  called  safe  be- 
cause it  is  deemed  more  prudent  to  overesti- 
mate one's  enemy  than  to  underestimate  him. 
"A  House  Divided"  approaches  the  safe  as- 
sumption theory  from  two  directions.    First. 
Laird  examines  the  techniques  necessary  to 
counter   Conununist  aggreaslon   within   the 
framework   of    the   stalemate.      He   observes 
tliat  planning  for  limited  war  with  conven- 
tional   forces,    a    la    Gen.    MaxweU    Taylor, 
largely  misses  the  point.    Confronted  by  our 
atomic  arsenal,  the  Soviets  are  not  lUcely  to 
send  their  armies  marching  across  borders 
In  the  assumed  condition  of  nuclear  dead- 
lock, the  more  probable  fcnrm  of  aggression 
is   sublimlted — guerrUla   action,   capture    of 
nationalist    movements,    subversion.      Laihd 

spells   out    the   required    counter  measures 

e.g..  the  helicopter  airlift  of  troops  and 
strategic  village  tactics  employed  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Accompanying  this  discussion,   he   directs 
a    withering   fire    at    the   ob^-ious    confusion 

of  U.S.  policy  In  various  parts  of  tiie  globe 

confusion  stenunlng  from  the  fact  that  our 
officials  have  no  clean  concept  of  what  com- 
munism is,  and  so  try  to  conciliate  it  in 
Laos  and  the  Congo  at  the  very  time  they 
are   fighting   It   In  Vietnam    or   Berlin. 

At  a  more  fundamental  level.  Laird 
tackles  the  idea  of  the  stalemate  Itself,  it 
is,  he  argues,  a  myth,  and  a  pernicious  one 
Strategically,  it  checkmates  Americas  nu- 
clear advantage.  Psychologically,  it  en- 
genders official  hesitation,  nuclear  pacifism 
and  associated  presstires  for  disarmament.' 
Tactically,  it  provides  the  Communists  with 
a  zone  of  immunity  within  which  they  may 
wage  sublimlted  war  at  their  leisure. 

In  short,  the  mutual  deterrent  posited  by 
same-assumption  thinking  does  not  deter 
the  Commimlsts;  It  does  deter  us  We  are 
prevented  from  bombing  north  of  the  Yalu 
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River  or  helping  Hungarian  freedom  «.v. 
ers  because  such  acUon  might  touSi  ^^^ 
nuclear  holocaust.  The  Communls^J*  ' 
prevented  from  subverting  Laos  or  the  r^"^ 
or  Cuba.  Moreover,  by  assuming  ^  ,„.'**' 
stalemate  when  It  does  not  in %«,♦  !?  » 
this  line  of  thought  brings  us  closed  t*^' 
day  when  It  will.  Intimated  from  St?" 
now.  when  the  advantage  Is  ours,  we  eit^^S* 
Communists  both  the  time  and  thf  .!>r* 
room  necessary  to  reverse  thlnes  r  * 
observes :  ^         i^Atts 

-Time  today  not  only  buys  the  Soviet.  «« 
portunlty  to  perfect  new  missiles  and  nucS; 
warheads,  but  it  also  buys  opportu^^'''*' 
make  existing  missiles  more  and  mor/,*° 
vulnerable  and,  more  Importantly  tn^-T* 
virtually  unrestricted  political  and  r»y^ 
logical  warfare.  •  •  •  We  could  In^^" 
move  into  a  future  where  the  upner  em,  . 
the  scale  of  power  would  be  bTnSl  ,? 
tru^th  as  it  is  today  in  popular  miSep^ 

A  specific  example  of  Lairds  thesis  r«^ 
to  light  Shortly  after  hU  book  wa,  T^ 
llshed.  in  the  Soviet  buildup  of  Cuba  p^ 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  S 
cold  war.  the  American  homeland  was  prS 
ably  threatened  by  Soviet  missiles— medlmT 
range  missiles  stationed  Just  90  mll^  f^' 
our  shores.  Although  the  buildup  hS  KS 
going  on  since  July,  President  KennedyT^! 
his  subordinates  took  no  effective  p^J** 
tlons  and  assured  themselves  the  ConWto 
intention  in  Cuba  was  purely  ^^^, 
Why?  Among  other  reasons,  because  oi^ 
assumption  that  the  Communists  co  "d  ? 
ready  bombard  the  United  States  with  low" 
range    rockets    made    it    seem    prepo«t«o^" 

build  missile  bases  In  Cuba.  By  assutnin, 
the  unproved  existence  of  ICBM's  we  bHnS 
ourselves  to  the  presence  and  danger  of  «S 
short-range  missiles.  ^' 

^^^^f^''  ''"^  °"*  °'  ^'■*'"'^^  instances  in 
which  Congressman  Laixds  book  is  validated 
by  events  as  well  as  by  the  inner  logic  of  l2 
argument.  And  it  is  but  one  of  nSny  r«. 
sons  why  "A  House  Divided"  is  reoulmi 
reading  for  serious  students  of  the  cold  wm^ 


REPEAL  NUISANCE  TAXES 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter 
ITie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
cabaret  tax.  This  tax  has  been  a  hard- 
ship on  small  businesses  and  on  working 
people,  and  it  has  been  especially  difiB- 
cult  on  musicians. 

We  hear  frequently  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  our  national  heritage  to  encour- 
age interest  and  participation  in  the  arts 
Certainly  we  should  give  all  possible  con- 
sideration to  the  present  plight  of  the 
professional  musicians. 

This  cabaret  tax.  so  called  because  it 
IS  applied  to  most  cabarets,  is  in  effect  at 
most  places  where  live  music  is  furnished. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  has  re- 
sulted in  le.ss  live  music  and  thus  less 
work  for  musicians. 

I  have  read  figures  on  the  plight  of 
musicians.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
thousands  of  professional  musicians  in 
this  country  do  not  have  enough  work 
to  afford  a  minimum  living.  Thus,  they 
are  forced  to  enter  other  fields  and  per- 
form their  music  as  a  sideline. 
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This  cabaret  tax  is  one  of  the  nuisance 
t»xe6  from  World  War  n.  It  ia  the  type 
nf  discriminatory  tax  which  we  should 
eliminate  at  the  first  opportunity. 

nB  JOHN  A.  WHEELERS  VIEWS  ON 
NUCLEAR  TESTING 

lir  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RKORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  John 
A  Wheeler  of  the  Physics  Department  of 
Princeton  University,  is  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  nuclear  physics  who  took  part 
in  the  the  Manhattan  project  which 
produced  the  atom  bomb  during  World 
War  n.  He  has  held  many  scientific 
consultant  and  advisory  posts  in  the 
US.  Government  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  atomic  and  nu- 
clear physics.  Dr.  Wheeler  has  made  the 
following  statement  to  the  Republican 
conference  committee  on  nuclear  test- 
ing: 

The  Nuclear  Test  Ban 

(By  Dr.  John  A.  Wheeler) 

As  a  physicist  and  specialist  on  nuclear 
fission  I  see  a  decisive  loss  to  national  secu- 
rity from  a  test  ban 

It  will  prevent  us  from  developing  a  tech- 
nology of  pure  hydrogen  devices  free  of  fls- 
sioQ  fallout.  I  am  convinced  that  present 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  outdated  m  3  to 
10  years.  The  new  technology  will  have 
important  peacetime  applications  in  mining 
and  earth  moving  and  will  revolutionize 
ground  warfare. 

If  we  do  not  keep  this  scientific  leadership 
others  wUl  take  It.  Second  level  iiatlons  will 
be  able  to  make  these  ultimately  Inexpensive 
devices.  No  responsible  proponent  of  any 
detection  system  has  claimed  ability  to 
detect  a  mmuscule  pure  hydrogen  detona- 
tion underground. 

It  is  imconscionable  to  renounce  for  the 
free  world  a  revolutionary  device  which 
others  will  then  make  without  our  knowl- 
edge. 

COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  debate  on  whether  missiles  are  or 
are  not  in  Cuba  is  most  interesting,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  miss 
the  most  important  point.  The  original 
sin.  to  my  mind,  is  permitting  the  Rus- 
sian Conununists  to  take  over  a  sovereign 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  is  all  the  more  baffling  when  we 
consider  that  many  of  our  Armed  Forces 
are  fighting  in  the  swamps  of  Vietnam 
to  prevent  the  Communist  Vietnamese 
'!  om  getting  control  of  that  country  and 
»e  have  had  53  of  our  brave  men  killed 
:n  action  in  that  war,  yet  we  permit  our 
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archenemy,  dedicated  to  burying  us,  take 
over  a  sovereign  nation  within  90  miles 
of  our  border  without  even  firing  a  shot. 
We  have  permitted  the  Conununists  to 
establish  a  sanctuary  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  which  they  are  already 
sending  arms  to  their  Communist  friends 
in  such  places  as  British  Guiana  and 
other  Central  and  South  American 
countries. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  sad.  bewildering, 
and  humiliating  day  for  Uncle  Sam  when 
we  find  him  in  trouble  with  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  with  whom  we  have  never 
had  any  conflict,  in  Europe  with  oiu:  for- 
mer alhes,  in  battle  in  Asia,  and  with 
thousands  of  Commimist  soldiers  taking 
over  Cuba  where  their  armaments  and 
persormel  are  increasing  daily. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  President  in- 
sulted our  intelligence  when  in  his  mes- 
sage on  the  stato  of  the  Union,  he  as- 
sured us  that  it  was  good. 


PROORAMS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
John  A.  Howard,  president  of  Rockford 
College,  Rockford,  HI.,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Republican  fund  forum  in  Chi- 
cago on  January  17.  dealt  with  the 
general  subject  of  programs  in  higher 
educatiorL  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
President's  recent  education  message 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  substantial 
detail,  I  feel  that  Dr.  Howard's  remarks 
are  timely,  and  direct  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members : 

ADt>RKSs  or  Dr.  John  A.  Howard 
A  story  is  told  about  a  commercial  flight 
that  encountered  some  difficulties.  Midway 
between  two  distant  airports  one  of  the  en- 
gines caught  fire.  The  paasengMi  were  nat- 
urally dismayed.  While  the  pilot  waa  try- 
ing to  extinguish  the  fire,  a  second  engine 
burst  Into  flame  and  then  a  third.  When 
all  four  motors  were  hopelessly  ablaze,  the 
pUot  with  s  parachute  cm  his  back  entered 
the  passenger  cabin  and,  iinlatching  the 
emergency  exit,  shouted  to  the  passengers, 
"Don't  anyone  panic.  I'm  going  for  help." 
And  out  he  Jumped. 

As  one  who  is  working  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, I  find  It  about  as  reassuring  to  be 
promised  Federal  aid  as  the  passengers  of 
the  plane  felt  at  the  pilot's  prtmilse.  Help 
Isn't  help  unless  It  helps.  The  lifeguard 
who  drowns  the  swimmer  on  the  way  back 
to  shore  may  be  praised  for  his  intentions 
and  may  win  some  votes  for  his  heroism,  but 
he  loses  the  vote  of  the  victim. 

In  order  to  Judge  what  wUl  strengthen 
and  what  wUl  damage  our  educational  sys- 
tem It  Is  necessary  to  agree  upon  what  we 
want  education  to  accomplish.  This  is  eas- 
ier said  than  done.  For  one  thing  many  of 
us  don't  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  edu- 
cation is.  The  definition  has  become 
clouded  in  recent  years  by  an  upsurge  In 
research  and  a  widespread  Impression  that 
research  and  education  are  to  some  extent 
synonymous.  When  people  look  to  educa- 
tion to  keep  us  ahead  of  the  Russians  many 
of  them  may  think  it  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
pouring  money  Into  one  end  of  the  educa- 


tional machine  and  grmdmg  out  reaeardi 
at  the  other  in.  tbit  iorra.  at  satellltM  aad 
bigger  bombs  and  rockets  to  the  moon. 
This  it  not  education. 

Education  ta  a  process  that  happens  to  s 
human  being.  Whether  It  takes  place  In 
a  clasaroom  or  in  the  schocH  at  hard  ^Tirwfca 
it  is  the  accumulation  of  a  penon'i  knowl- 
edge and  experience  and  the  effect  of  that 
knowledge  upon  the  person's  Judgments, 
decisions,  and  performance  in  the  oourse  at 
tils  dally  existence.  Sducatlon  cannot  be 
measured  by  a  diploma  or  a  degree,  nor  by 
the  physical  plant  In  which  the  person  went 
to  school,  nor  even  by  the  eminence  of  the 
teachers  in  whose  classes  he  sat.  The  quality 
of  a  person's  education  can  only  be  Judged 
by  how  he  performs.  If  we  truly  understand 
this  point,  it  is  safe  to  proceed  to  examine 
the  purpose  of  education,  that  is  the  kmd 
of  human  performance  we  wish  to  brmg 
about. 

Dr.  Sterling  McMurrln.  the  recent  UJ3. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  speaking  for 
America  at  an  mtemational  conference  last 
July,  voiced  the  alms  of  education  m  this 
fashion: 

"The  educational  enterprise  of  a  people 
m\iBt  ultimately  be  Judged  by  its  efleettre- 
nesB  in  cultivating  fuUy  the  rational  ca- 
pacities of  the  mdividual,  his  critical  fa- 
cilities and  his  independence  of  mind,  and 
his  abilities  tor  artistic  creation  and  appre- 
ciation— by  Its  contribution  to  his  achieve- 
ment of  that  InteUectual,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual quality  of  life  that  describes  the  proper 
character  and  vocation  of  man.  Above  all, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  a  nation's  educa- 
tion must  be  Judged  by  its  relevance  to  its 
peoi^e's  perscmal  dignity,  their  sense  of  In- 
dividual worth,  and  their  enjoyment  of  gen- 
uine freedom." 

It  will  be  recognised  that  in  the  interna- 
tional context  this  statement  may  well  have 
served  to  put  educators  from  certam  other 
nations  on  the  defensive,  but  that  circum- 
stance m  no  way  diminishes  the  vaUdlty  of 
the  phrasing.  On  the  contrary  the  char- 
acter of  the  audience  made  it  all  the  soore 
important  that  the  educational  objectives  of 
a  free  society  be  phrased  with  the  greatest 
possible  skill  and  accuracy.  To  repeat, 
"Above  all,  the  natiire  and  the  quality  of  a 
nation's  education  must  be  Judged  by  Its 
relevance  to  Its  people's  personal  digmty, 
their  sense  of  mdividual  worth,  and  their 
enjoyment  ot  genume  freedom." 

Let  us  accept  Dr.  McMurrln 's  statonent  ot 
our  educational  puri>ose — and  I  for  one 
would  be  hard  put  to  Improve  on  It — and  we 
will  have  a  criterion  for  judging  whether 
Federal  aid  is  the  kind  of  help  which  helps, 
or  wiiether  It  Is  the  reverse. 

First,  we  should  observe  tliat  a  society 
which  places  primary  emphasis  on  the 
digmty  of  the  individual  and  his  freedom  of 
action  forfeits  certain  safeguards  to  the  m- 
dlvidual  which  may  only  be  provided  at  the 
expense  of  his  freedom  and  dignity.  Blnoe 
man  Is  Imperfect — or  at  least  Is  generally  so 
regarded — and  Is  also  Inflmtely  variable,  no 
form  of  government  can  be  devised  which 
will  serve  aU  men  equaUy  well.  Govern- 
ments fall  sconewhere  on  a  scale  between  the 
extremes  of  freedom  and  regulation.  That 
government  which  is  designed  to  maximize 
individual  Ub«%ies  permits  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  the  positive  and  creative  quali- 
ties of  each  person  while  it  does  Uttle  to 
protect  the  citizen  from  his  own  shortcom- 
ings. The  regulated  society  on  the  other 
hand  may  stdeld  each  person  against  his  own 
and  others'  fallings,  but  It  circumscribes  his 
creative  impulses  and  represses  such  cliar- 
acteristlcs  as  resp>onsiblllty,  imtiative,  and 
integrity.  The  free  society  is  predicated  on 
the  predominance  of  the  alDrmative  quali- 
ties m  man's  nature.  Its  byword  is  oppor- 
tumty.  The  controlled  society,  even  in  its 
best  form,  aswimes  tbie  ascendancy  of  man's 
baser  motives.  Its  byword  Is  protection.  Un- 
fettered opportunity  or  protection — they  do 
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not  lie  Is  the  same  direction.   When  we  move 
toward  one,  we  depart  from  the  other. 

The  remarkable  hletory  of  our  Nation  in 
cultural  advances  as  In  commercial  growth, 
m  peaceful  motives  as  In  military  success,  In 
inventive  genius  as  in  philanthropic  under- 
takings la,  I  believe,  more  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  free  character  of  our  society  than 
to     any     other     favorable     condition.     The 
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pendence.     The  uniformity  required  by  the      Local  control  of  education  is  fund 
Government  cannot  avoid  stultifying  effects,      the  American  type  of  democra^v   ^?*»«t« 
rams  are  eenerallv  mnr««       anTr     nt-v.^..     «.><.<..i>-       -j.       ^''    ■'•Qltik.. 


Government  programs  are  generally  more 
costly  than  programs  locally  Initiated,  not 
only  because  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  eche- 
lons of  officers  who  must  collect,  administer, 
and  distribute  the  funds,  but  because  the 
Government  dollar  Is  committed  In  advance 
to  a  specific  program  and  Is  not  weighed  on 


any     other     activity, 
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'  •  education  c«ii.  , 
adaptation  to  local  needs  and  tkLm  " 
local  responsibility  for  Its  successful^?  « 
tlon.  If  the  responsibility  ig  piacw***" 
where,   democracy  Is  unavoidably  ^Zv**" 


at  the  grassroots. 


field  of  endeavor  were  reached  because  in- 
dividual people  or  Individual  organizations 
were  free  to  dream  great  dreams  and  to  suc- 
ceed or  go  broke  In  trying  to  realize  them. 
Our  history  is  not  without  its  sordid  and 
cruel  chapters,  nor  have  we  run  out  of 
momentous  problems  to  solve,  and  yet  on  the 
tally  sheet  of  civilizations  ours  stands  su- 
preme, for  the  good  that  has  been  wrought 
far  outweighs  tbe  evil  and  the  opportunities 
available  to  the  members  of  the  society  have 
never  been  greater. 

All  that  has  just  been  said  about  American 
society  In  general  applies  equally  well  to  the 
educational  system  in  this  country.  Al- 
though it  is  not  without  Its  flaws,  it  has  set 
an  example  to  the  world  of  ingenuity,  adapt- 
ability, dynamism,  and  growth.  The  one 
condition  which  has  contributed  most  to  its 
success  has  been  its  freedom.  That  freedom 
is  manifested  in  the  extraordinary  diversity 
of  programs.  At  the  higher  education  level 
(and  my  remarks  from  here  on  will  pertain 
only  to  higher  education),  the  colleges  are 
spread  out  along  the  political  spectrum  from 
extremely  liberal  to  extremely  conservative. 
Their  curricula,  their  calendars,  their  course 
format,  and  their  programs  of  student  ac- 
tivities are  as  widely  varied  as  their  enroll- 
ments and  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located.  The  freedom  which  has  char- 
acterized education  has  indeed  fostered  in- 
dividual creativity  and  placed  reliance  upon 
the  critical  powers,  and  the  Judgments,  and 
the  inventive  talents  of  individual  educators 
and  individual  educational  institutions. 

Now  let  us  try  to  observe  what  effect  Fed- 
eral funds  have  upon  the  educational  system. 
Since  eight  Federal  agencies  now  spend  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year  on  educa- 
tion, we  are  not  exactly  confined  to  h3rpo- 
thetlcal  cases. 

For  one  thing  Federal  programs  have  an 
inherent  rigidity.  Applicable  as  they  must 
be  to  a  vast  number  of  institutions,  chaos 
would  follow  if  the  door  were  ever  opened 
for  exceptions  to  suit  particular  circum- 
stances. A  certain  well-known  university 
applied  for  and  was  authorized  a  Federal 
construction  loan.  The  terms  of  the  loan  re- 
quired that  the  construction  contract  be 
awarded  to  the  low  bidder.  Dismayed  to  dis- 
cover that  the  low  bidder  had  a  rather  shaky 
credit  rating,  the  university  asked  permis- 
sion to  employ  the  second  low  bidder.  The 
request  was  denied,  for  the  Government  un- 
derstandably found  It  impractical  to  make 
Its  own  Investigations  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  loan.  For  good  reasons  Government 
programs  must  be  inflexible. 

Government  programs  may  be  the  result 
of  political  compromise  with  some  astonish- 
ing results.  In  the  Federal  program  of  lan- 
guage Institutes  for  school  teachers,  public 
school  teachers  are  paid  a  stipend  for  at- 
tending whereas  teachers  from  private  and 
parochial  schools  are  not.  What  reputable 
college  would  ever  be  a  party  to  such  a  dou- 
ble standard  In  a  program  of  its  own  devis- 
ing? 

Government  programs  reduce  diversity 
among  the  separate  educational  institutions. 
The  terms  under  which  Federal  funds  are 
granted  must  specify  the  purpose  and  to 
some  extent  the  nature  of  the  program  for 
which  those  funds  are  spent.  Were  each 
institution  undertaking  the  same  objective 
independently,  each  program  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Some  would  be  better  than  the 
standardized  form  and  some  undoubtedly 
worse,   but   the   advantage   lies   with  Inde- 


alternatlve  uses  as  are  all  the  unrestricted 
funds  that  an  Institution  earns  and  enlists 
through  Its  own  devices. 

Let  us  add  one  other  point  to  this  list 
which  could  be  a  much  longer  one.  Each 
college  and  university  Is  seeking  the  best 
students  and  the  best  faculty  and  as  much 
money  as  possible.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  diversified  soiorces  of  funds,  the  only 
way  to  obtain  these  three  essentials  Is  to 
create  a  superior  educational  program.  Can 
anyone  deny  that  this  striving  to  reach  In- 
stitutional superiority  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  aspects  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem? Once  we  accept  the  postulate  that 
Government  must  guarantee  and  pay  for 
whatever  the  separate  educational  institu- 
tions do  not  provide  through  their  own 
wisdom  and  energies,  we  shall  begin  a  new 
era.  That  decision  would  seem  to  mean  that 
each  college  will  have  a  right  to  and  wUI 
receive  from  the  Government  the  money  it 
needs.  There  lies  the  road  to  mediocrity  and 
worse.    Think  about  that  one  a  while. 

Now  let  us  back  away  from  present  con- 
cerns and  turn  the  clock  back  a  few  years. 
What  I  am  about  to  read  is  so  surprising  In 
these  days  that  I  want  to  cite  the  secondary 
source,  falling  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
original  document.  This  passage  comes  from 
a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Mlllikan.  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  on 
June  7,  1949.  It  was  supplied  to  me  by  Pres- 
ident Emeritus  Cowling  of  Carleton  College 
I  quote  Dr.  Mlllikan  : 

"A  Joint  report  was  put  out  in  March  1945 
by  the  problems  and  policies  committee  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the 
educational  policies  committee  of  the  NEA. 
It  states  the  views  of  some  20  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  in  the  United 
States." 

Among  the  quotations  Dr.  Mlllikan  gives 
from  that  Joint  report  are  these: 

"The  first  purpose  of  this  document  is  to 
warn  the  American  people  of  an  Insidious 
and  ominous  trend  in  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  education  in  the  United  States. 
Its  second  purpose  is  to  propose  policies  and 
procedures  by  which  citizens  may  resist  and 
reverse  this  dangerous  trend. 

"For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
especially  during  the  last  decade,  education 
in  the  United  States,  like  a  ship  caught  in 
a  powerful  tide,  has  drifted  ever  farther  into 
the  dangerous  waters  of  Federal  control  and 
domination. 

"This  drift  has  continued  at  an  accelerated 
rate  during  the  war.  Present  signs  indicate 
that  unless  it  Is  sharply  checked  by  an  alert 
citizenry.  It  will  continue  even  more  rapidly 
after  the  war. 

"It  is  the  deliberate  and  reasoned  Judg- 
ment of  the  two  educational  commissions 
who  Join  in  the  appeal  which  this  document 
makes  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  trend  toward  the  federalizing  of 
education  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on 
the  current  scene. 

"Education  should  be  placed  high  on  the 
list  of  services  to  be  continued  under  State 
and  local  control.  The  ability  to  make  dis- 
tinctions as  to  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  centralized  permits  some  nations  to 
preserve  their  liberty." 

It  would  be  well  for  ub  to  review  some 
other  statements  of  this  period.  President- 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dr. 
W.  C.  Coffey,  wrote  in  April  1949: 

"Now  comes  the  proposal  to  support  the 
public  school  system  out  of  Federal  funds. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  di^ 
menace  in  the  centralization  In  the  Nat^ 
Government  of  any  large  educational  wS?* 
with  extensive  financial  resources  avaw 
Abnormal  power  to  mold  and  standu^ 
and  crystallize  education  which  wouM 
with  the  dollars,  would  be  more  dama^? 
local  government,  local  aspiration ^^i,, 
respect,  and  to  State  government  and  &»i 
self-respect  than  any  assistance  that  mhH 
come  from  the  funds."  ^^ 

Just  one  more  quotation,  this  from  a  r.. 
port  to  the  trustees  of  Coliunbla  UnlTerJn 
by  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  ij 
though  the  date  of  that  report  was  193i  tit 
Butler -s  reaction  to  proposed  Federal  fiin* 
for     education     seems     equally    appUa^ 

"It  Is  now  proposed  to  bureaucratl«  |m 
to  bring  into  uniformity  the  educational  m- 
tem  of  the  whole  United  States,  while  nuU- 
ing  the  most  solemn  assurance  that  nothlM 
of  the  kind  Is  intended.  The  glory  andtS 
successes  of  education  in  the  United  Stat« 
are  due  to  its  freedom,  its  unevennesaej  ^ 
its  reflection  of  the  needs  and  ambitiona  and 
capacities  of  local  communities,  and  to  in 
being  kept  in  close  and  constant  touch  wttli 
the  people  themselves.  There  is  not  enourt 
money  in  the  United  States,  even  If  ewr 
dollar  of  it  were  spent  on  education,  to  pro^ 
duce  by  Federal  authority  or  through  whw 
is  naively  called  cooperation  between  ttx 
Federal  Government  and  the  several  Stato. 
results  that  would  be  at  all  comparable  wivi 
those  that  have  already  been  reached  unte 
the  free  and  natural  system  that  has  groin 
up  among  us." 

The  purposes  of  American  education  let 
forth  recently  by  Commissioner  McMuirtii 
were  the  same  purposes  upheld  by  that 
educational  statesmen  of  another  era.  Tta 
thwarting  of  these  purposes  by  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  education  foreseen  by  them  la 
their  day  has  already  to  some  extent  coot 
to  pass  in  our  own. 

If  those  educational  leaders  who  are  not 
pressing  so  eagerly  for  great  new  Pedenl 
subsidies  of  education  have  in  mind  some 
new  national  purpose  for  education  let  them 
disavow  the  supremacy  of  "the  people'i  per- 
sonal dignity,  their  sense  of  individu»l 
worth,  and  their  enjoyment  of  genuine  lr«- 
dom,"  and  make  known  what  greater  good 
they  aspire  to.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  th«y 
believe  that  the  purpose  remains  the  not 
and  that  It  can  somehow  be  sustained  and 
fulfilled  through  Federal  means  despite  the 
mounting  evidence  to  the  contrary,  let  them 
tell  us  how. 

It  Is  to  be  wondered  if  this  generation  ol 
college  executives  sees  Its  mission  in  guch  i 
different  light  from  Its  recent  predecenoc 
and  If  not,  why  there  are  bo  few  voices  op- 
posing the  Federal  advance  into  their  baili- 
wick. One  possible  answer  suggests  ItaeU 
from  our  own  campus.  The  professors  In- 
volved in  the  Federal  language  Institut*  to 
be  held  on  our  campus  next  summer  are  not 
a  little  uneasy  about  their  President's  out- 
spokenness on  the  issue  of  Federal  educa- 
tional programs.  Can  it  be  that  Federal 
funds  are  already  so  Important  on  so  many 
campuses  that  the  great  body  of  college  exec- 
utives is  silent  out  of  hesitancy  to  bite  Uncle 
Sam's  provident  hand?  That  is  a  queBtJon 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  some  soul- 
searching  on  the  part  of  each  person  con- 
cerned. We  should,  however,  emphasla  the 
fact  well  phrased  in  a  recent  editorial  by  Leo 
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an-ten  In  Look  magaidne.    He  said:   "The 

test  political   invuitlon  known  to  the 

^^  of  man  Is  the  idea  that  men  shall  te 

J^rJucted  in  their  sacred  right  to  criticize  the 

2]2tolt8eU." 

^ZiUm  and  gentlemen,  in  the  views  of  this 
^i^cTtbe  freedom,  the  creativity,  the  In- 
'Pv.ty  "and  the  ingenuity  of  our  educational 
^li'  are  threatened  by  further  subsidies 
^iTthe  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Scb  sld  does  not  appear  to  be  the  kind  of 
Hdo  that  helps.  The  principal  advantage 
vtmti  in  its  behalf  is  to  protect  some  mar- 
^  of  future  students  against  the  possible 
failure  of  the  Individual  institutions  to  pro- 
vide enough  room  for  them.  The  protection 
aius  achieved  If  the  legislation  passes  will 
be  offset  by  a  comparable  sacrlflce  of  free- 
dom and  flexibility  and  opportunity  for  all 
futuie  students.  We  cannot  move  toward 
freedom  and  regulation  at  the  same  time. 

As  educational  institutions  may  lose  their 
diversity  and  dynamism  and  creativity,  so 
will  the  society  which  they  serve. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  college  or  university 
eiecutlve  who  would  not  agree  that  every  as- 
pect of  education  now  supported  on  our 
campuses  by  Federal  funds  could  be  carried 
on  at  least  as  effectively  by  a  comparable 
amount  of  money  from  other  sources,  and  in 
many,  many  Instances  could  be  carried  on 
with  more  imagination,  more  flexibility,  less 
bother  and  at  a  much  lower  dollar  cost  if 
the  funds  came  from  the  traditional  sotirces. 

Now  let  us  go  the  next  step.  You  can 
continue  only  so  long  saying  why  the  other 
fellow's  answer  to  a  problem  Is  wrong  If 
you  do  not  offer  some  good  answers,  then  a 
bad  one  may  seem  better  than  none. 

The  problem  Is  to  provide  sufficient  facili- 
ties and  teachers  to  accommodate  larger 
numbers  of  students.  If  our  economy  is  to 
remain  strong,  we  can  do  no  leas  than  make 
college  education  available  to  the  same  per- 
centage of  youth  as  is  now  enrolled.  Just 
to  serve  the  same  portion  of  the  college 
age  will  require  very  substantial  expansion 
of  collegiate  services.  And,  of  covu^e,  we 
cannot  stop  there.  The  pace  of  Increase 
In  applying  technology  demands  a  compa- 
rable Increase  in  the  skills  of  the  labor  force. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  larger  part 
of  the  gross  national  product  to  education. 
The  issue  is  whether  this  urgent  objective 
is  to  be  achieved  through  congressional 
action — which  forces  the  people  to  pay  more 
for  education  and  at  the  same  time  dimin- 
ishes the  diversity  and  circumscribes  the 
creativity  of  the  separate  colleges — or  wheth- 
er the  Nation  can  be  persuaded  to  provide 
me  necessary  funds  through  the  traditional 
sources  and  thus  preserve  the  freedom  and 
the  strength  of  American  education. 

The  latter  courseAakes  hard  work.  Fund- 
raising  is  often  a  Sustrating  and  thankless 
task,  but  no  prtce^eeb  asset  is  earned  or  re- 
tained without  labor^-and  sacrifice. 

I  cannot  believe  that  my  colleagues  in 
college  administration  would  so  readily  sac- 
rlfloe  the  full  potential  of  their  respective 
institutions,  nor  would  shirk  the  task  of 
local  financing  If  they  fully  realized  what 
WM  at  stake.  As  bleak  as  their  financial 
futtne  may  appear  to  them,  it  cannot  be 
the  reason  for  abandoning  educational  in- 
tegrity. The  course  of  educational  states- 
manship la  to  protect  the  greatest  creative 
potential  and  the  greatest  institutional  Indi- 
viduality. I  don't  believe  that  course  lies 
via  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  college  executives  and  the  officers  of 
Government  who  may  have  a  part  through 
their  silent  or  vocal  support  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy will  have  to  answer  to  history  for  the 
consequences  of  their  work. 

May  this  Nation  recognize  in  time  the  stake 
It  has  in  keeping  education  decentralised 
and  xmfederallzed.  If  these  views  make 
sense  to  you,  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  defeat  any  forthcoming  edu- 
cational subsidy  bills  and  also  to  Increase 
the    flow    of    funds    to    higher    education 
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throuflfli  other  diannels.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  Ixxth  objecttves  U  eosenttal  to  the 
strength  and  vitaUty  ot  the  Nation. 


FIFTY-THREE  YEARS  OP  SCOUTINQ 
FOR  ALL  BOYS 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  opening  of  the  weeklong  cele- 
bration of  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  in  this  nation- 
wide tribute  to  the  Scouting  program. 
All  of  us  are  summoned  during  this  cele- 
bration to  recognize  th3  Boy  Scouts'  high 
purposes,  imique  opportunities,  and 
mighty  accomplishments. 

America  is  proud  of  Scouting  for  its 
balanced  program  of  good  citizenship, 
high  moral  character  and  sound  physical 
fatness.  Through  Scouting,  we  are  build- 
ing finer  youth,  a  better  democracy  and 
greater  understanding  of  our  fellow 
man. 

Contributing  immensely  to  the  boy- 
hood of  our  Nation,  Scouting  is  a  pro- 
gram for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  enviable  record 
of  membership  participation  by  boys  and 
adults  and  a  report  of  recent  activities  of 
both  the  Otetiana  Council  and  Finger 
Lakes  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  These  two  councils  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  excellent  Boy  Scout 
program  in  the  district  I  represent  in 
Congress. 

Thk  Otbtiaka  CoTJNcn. — A  Report  by  Faxn- 
ERic  Wellington.  Scottt  Exectttivi,  Bot 
Scouts  or  America 

The  Otetiana  Council  closed  1962  with  a 
membership  over  16,000  boys  for  the  first 
time,  actually  16,037.  It  also  has  6.339  vol- 
unteer adult  workers  In  Monroe  County  and 
1962  growth  was  approximately  800  boj's  and 
adults.  Of  all  the  Boy  Scout  councils  with 
headquarters  In  cities  of  300,000  and  more 
the  Otetiana  Council  has  about  the  highest 
proportion  of  boys  in  Scouting.  The  coun- 
cil ended  the  year  with  173  Cub  pticks,  217 
Boy  Scout  troops,  and  79  Explorer  units 
under  more  than  200  church,  school,  and 
civic  sponsorships.  More  than  3,100  Boy 
Scouts  and  500  leaders  participated  in  2 
weeks  of  summer  training  at  Massawepie 
Camps  last  summer,  a  new  high.  A  total  of 
2,815  men  and  women  completed  leader 
training  courses  in  1962  and  a  total  of  152 
Eagle  Scout  awards  were  made,  also  the 
highest  total  in  our  history.  Cub  Scouts 
and  Boy  Scouts  earned  a  total  of  9.251  ad- 
vancements in  rank  and  8,503  merit  badges. 
In  1963  the  councU  will  send  a  patrol  of 
eight  boys  to  the  World  Jamboree  In  Greece, 
a  delegation  of  Junior  leaders  to  the  Junior 
leader  training  camp  at  the  National  Boy 
Scout  Training  Center,  Mendham,  NJ.,  and 
an  expedition  of  nearly  100  boys  to  the  Phil- 
mont  Scout  Ranch  at  Cimarron,  N.  Mex. 


Scouting  in  Wayne  County — A  Report  by 
EDMONn  Hessex.  Scotrr  ExECirn\-E.  Finger 
Lakes  CooHcn,,  Bot  Scouts  or  America 

At  the  end  of  1962,  there  were  19  Cub 
packs,  29  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  15  Explorer 
units   active   In   Wayne    County,   N  Y.      Total 


membership  In  these  SS  groups  came  to  IjrTft, 
an  increase  at  aoo  boys  from  UNA.  Titmn  ars 
some  600  adult  voluntsers  who  cazxy  eo  tias 
Scout  program  in  the  oounty.    Tisda  nctto  of 

nearly  1  adult  to  every  3  boys  is  tlM  hl^eat 
percentage  of  trained  leaders  ever  achteved 
in  the  county. 

A  total  of  49  separate  church,  scho(ri,  amd 
civic  organizations  sponsor  the  various  Scout 
units  and  support  tlielr  activities:  Itoa  also 
saw  Scouting  in  Wayne  County  rsoord  the 
greatest  number  of  boys  ever  to  participate 
in  camping. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  House  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
the  members  of  the  electoral  college,  who 
choose  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
be  elected  on  a  basis  that  closely  paral- 
lels in  each  State  the  way  in  which  Sen- 
ators  and  Representatives  are  elected. 

My  resolution  is  identical  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  12.  which  is  sponsored 
by  10  Members  of  the  other  body. 

This  proposed  amendment.  I  am  con- 
vinced, provides  fair  and  just  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  which  the 
present  system,  as  we  all  know,  does  not 
do.  And  it  does  this  with  the  absolute 
minimum  of  change  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  presi- 
dential electors  may  be  appointed — the 
constitutional  wording — in  each  StAte  in 
any  manner  that  the  State  legislature 
may  direct.  The  result  has  been  that 
presidential  electors  in  every  State  are 
elected  statewide,  usually  as  a  party 
slate.  This  has  been  true,  with  minor 
exceptions,  for  over  a  century.  The  ef- 
fect of  this,  not  too  well  imderstood,  is 
that  some  voters  have  more  votes  in 
presidential  elections — the  number  of 
electors  for  which  he  can  vote — than 
others,  depending  upon  the  States  in 
which  they  live. 

For  example,  as  a  Kansas  voter.  I  cast 
votes  for  eight  elector  candidates  in  1960. 
On  that  same  day  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  cast  45  such  votes.  As  we  all 
know,  each  State  has  one  elector  for 
each  of  its  Senators  and  one  for  each 
Representative.  The  trouble  is  that  we 
Representatives  are  elected  in  districts, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  while  our  elector- 
counterparts  are  chosen  statewide. 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  presidential 
elections  turn  on  50  statewide  pluralities 
as  against  the  435  separate  pluralities 
which  make  up  the  membership  of  this 
House.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  it 
seems  to  me,  our  counterpart  electors 
should  be  elected  in  fairly  drawn  dis- 
tricts, as  most  of  us  are. 

This  proposed  amendment  i*  very 
simple.    It  provides  that: 

The  electors  to  which  a  State  is  entitled  by 
virtue  of  its  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  the 
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pMi|fl«  thereof,  ead  the  electors  to  which  It 
la  entitled  by  virtue  of  Ita  Repreaentatlves 
alutll  be  elected  by  the  people  wltbln  single 
elector  dlatrtcta  eBtsbUabed  by  tbe  legisla- 
ture thereof. 

What  this  means  is  that  every  voter 
in  every  State  would  vote  for  two  state- 
wide and  one  district  elector,  three  and 
three  only.  Could  anything  be  fairer 
than  that? 


^ebrvary 
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A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skttbitz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  88th  Congress  convened  a  month  ago, 
everyone  knew  that  nine-tenths  of  its 
business  would  have  to  do  with  raising 
and  spending  public  money — close  to 
$100  billion  of  it — unless  this  Congress 
decides  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  resume,  at  long  last, 
the  use  of  black  ink. 

Very  shortly,  one  set  of  committees 
will  be  working  on  plans  to  cut  taxes  on 
the  one  hand  and  yet  raise  more  money ; 
another  set  of  committees  will  be  busy 
on  plans  to  spend  more  money.  One  set 
will  scarcely  know  what  the  other  set  is 
doing  or  even  talking  about.  It  is  com- 
parable to  a  large  corporation  with  two 
boards  of  directors — one  board  seeking 
diligently  to  earn  money  and  the  other 
seeking  with  equal  diligence  to  spend  it 
without  knowing  what  funds  will  be 
available  for  expansion  and  mainte- 
nance. 

The  growth  of  government  makes  it 
mandatory  that  the  legislative  branch 
modernize  its  procedures  if  it  is  properly 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  vested  in  it 
by  the  Constitution.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  time  is  now  when  we  should 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  developing  pro- 
cedures that  will  result  in  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  Senate  and 
House  tax  raising  and  tax  spending  com- 
mittees. Although  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  made  provision 
for  such  action,  the  size  of  the  commit- 
tee made  it  unwieldy;  and  as  a  result, 
the  committee  has  been  inoperative. 
The  Congress,  if  it  is  to  function  prop- 
erly, must  take  steps  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation. A  close  relationship  must  be  es- 
tablished if  we  are  to  perform  our  duties 
as  Congressmen  with  the  utmost  intelli- 
gence and  eflBciency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  the  largest  ex- 
penditure budget  in  the  history  of  this 
coxmtry. 

On  January  17, 1  sat  and  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  re- 
view the  President's  budget  message. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  either  branch  of 
Congress  better  equipped  to  evaluate  the 
budget.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  in 
your  power.  I  would  recommend  that  you 


make  his  statement  required  reading  for 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

An  examination  of  the  budgets  sub- 
mitted for  the  past  9  years  shows 
that  the  executive  department  has  esti- 
mated that  if  the  budgets  were  adopted, 
the  result  should  have  been  a  $3.6  billion 
surplus;  the  fact  is  that  $33.9  billion 
has  been  added  to  the  national  debt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  alone  should  make 
every  Member  of  this  body  recognize  the 
need  for  altering  our  legislative  proce- 
dure. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  This  bill  is  identical  to  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  McClellan.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready created  a  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation. In  my  humble  opinion,  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  the  next  step  that  must  be 
taken  if  we  are  to  get  our  legislative 
house  in  order. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
identical  to  the  proposal  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjl- 
loch],  rankmg  mmority  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  other 
Republican  Members  to  carry  out  the 
civil  rights  plank  of  the  Republican  Party 
platform  of  1960.  The  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  preparing  a  careful  bill. 
a  moderate  bill,  and  one  that  is  designed 
to  be  able  to  become  law. 

We  have  heard  many  words  from  the 
present  administration,  starting  with  the 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  1960,  re- 
garding the  matter  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  civil  rights  problems.  How- 
ever, the  only  significant  civil  rights  bill 
to  be  adopted  by  the  87st  Congress  was 
an  amendment  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
which  now  exists  in  only  5  of  the  50 
States.  The  failure  of  his  administra- 
tion to  press  for  comprehensive  civil 
rights  legislation  is  regarded  by  pretty 
much  all  and  sundry  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  shortcomings  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  88th  Congress  has  a  real  op- 
portunity to  make  significant  progress  in 
the  civil  rights  field  and  I  am  proud  that 
it  is  again  Members  of  the  Republican 
side  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
posing constructive  action. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is 
made  permanent,  and  is  given  additional 
authority  to  investigate  vote  frauds,  in- 
cluding the  denial  of  the  right  to  have 
one's  vote  counted. 


Second.  A  Commission  for  Equality 
Opportunity  in  Employment  is  e^ 
llshed  which  shall  have  the  power  tofc 
vestigate  discrimmation  in  emplo^Z 
by  any  business  organization  or^S 
union  engaged  in  carrying  out  Oov^T 
ment  contracts.  ^*' 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  is  ■» 
thorized  to  institute  civil  action  in  h»! 
half  of  a  citizen  who  is  denied  admia^ 
to  a  nonintegrated  public  schooT^S 
the  local  complainant  has  exhausted  ^ 
State's  legal  remedies  if  such  remeiS 
are  plain,  speedy,  and  efficient,  and^ 
if  the  local  school  district  has  failed^ 
institute  a  plan  to  desegregate  its  u 
cilities  "with  all  deliberate  speed  " 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Government  k 
authorized  to  offer  technical  assiatwitt 
to  States  and  localities  at  their  request 
to  aid  them  in  desegregating  their  putec 
schools. 

Fifth.  Citizens,  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote  m  a  Federal  election,  are  presumed 
to  have  sufficient  literacy,  comprehaj. 
sion.  and  intelligence  to  vote  if  theyhwi 
completed  six  grades  of  an  accredited 
elementary  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
be  joined  by  many  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  passing  this  ven 
important  legislation. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenun 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morsi]  mt; 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mtttw 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  illness  prevented  my  being  on  the 
floor  last  Thursday  when  several  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  introduced 
H.R.  3139.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 
I  am  happy  to  join  them  now  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  It  is  a  comprehenjiTe 
and  reasonable  approach  to  an  extremely 
complex  problem.  It  recognizes  the 
national  scope  of  civil  rijzhts  denials  and 
attempts  to  break  the  vicious  circle  ot 
discrimination  at  several  points.  It  at- 
tacks the  subtle  forms  of  discrimination 
in  employment  at  the  same  time  a«  it 
combats  glaring  abuses  of  the  right  to 
vote  and  the  persistence  of  segregated 
public  school  systems. 

Specifically,  the  bill  makes  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent 
agency,  and  extends  its  authority  to  In- 
vestigate voting  abuses.  Further  it  ere 
ates  the  presumption  that  a  citizen  with 
a  sixth  grade  education  in  an  accredited 
school  has  sufficient  literacy,  compr^ 
hension,  and  intelligence  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections.  Far  from  usun^ 
State  power  to  fix  voter  qualifications, 
this  provision  merely  shifts  the  burdei) 
of  proving  that  a  citizen  is  not  so  quali- 
fied to  the  State. 

Section  103  of  the  bill,  providing  for 
the  compilation  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics by  race  and  color,  would  not  only 
better  enable  the  Congress  to  make  well- 
informed  judgments  about  the  extent  ol 


the  DToblem  before  us.  but  would  also  be 
*7  Inestimable  value  to  researchers  and 
^holars  m  this  field. 

This  biU  will  also  give  the  Attorney 
neneral  the  authority  to  initiate  dvU 
iSts  on  behalf  at  parents  and  pupils  at- 
tempting to  enroU  in  segregated  public 
schools.  This  provision  lifts  at  least 
^e  ot  the  biu-den  from  the  shoulders 
at  persons  seeking  to  assert  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  a  desegregated  pubUc 
school  education.  At  present  these  cltl- 
gens  must  bear  the  financial  and  social 
-onsequences  of  initiating  this  litigation 
and  may  receive  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  only  after  the  initial 

suit  Is  filed. 

An  additional  approach  to  the  problem 
oi  segregated  education  is  contained  in 
the  provision  for  assistance  to  those 
communities  which  request  It,  to  aid 
them  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
desegregation  plans.  This  assistance,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  Information 
which  will  be  made  available  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, can  do  much  to  ease  the  difficult 
period  of  transition  from  a  segregated  to 
a  desegregated  pubUc  school  system. 

The  proposed  Commission  on  Equality 
of  Opportunity  in  Employment  puts  Fed- 
eral activities  in  this  field  on  a  statutory 
basis  and  increases  the  available  investi- 
gatory and  remedial  powers.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  Its  contractors,  and 
employment  agencies  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds  should  never  be  parties  to  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind.  This  Commis- 
sion will  go  far  toward  insuring  this 
situation. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  this  bill, 
comprehensive  as  it  Is.  does  not  deal  with 
many  of  the  civil  rights  problems  which 
were  so  graphically  pointed  out  to  us  by 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  Its 
1961  report.  While  firmly  supporting 
the  proposals  contained  in  this  fine  bill, 
I  will  be  sympathetic  to  additional  meas- 
ures aimed  at  increasing  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  civil  rights 
problem  today,  and  to  achieving,  at  long 
last,  equality  before  the  law,  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  happy  to  lend  my  strong  support 
to  HJl.  3139  and  I  will  cooperate  with 
my  colleagues  in  every  way  to  insure 
its  passage. 


TOLL  TRAPS  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE  AND  DE- 
FENSE HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
301  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
provides : 

Except  as  provided  In  section  129  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  certain  toll  bridges  and 
toll  tunnels,  all  highways  constructed  xmder 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  free  from 
tolls  of  all  kinds. 

Despite  this  statute,  the  motoring  pub- 
lic is   becoming   increasingly   disturbed 


about  the  mileage  of  toll  roads  which 
they  encounter  on  the  Interstate  System 
which  they  had  understood  would  be  free 
from  tolls.  As  of  the  present  time,  more 
than  2,000  miles  of  toll  roads  have  been 
inserted  into  the  Interstate  System. 

Prior  to  1956.  Federal  fluids  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  construction  of  toll 
bridges  and  toll  turmels  with  certain  limi- 
tations relative  to  ultimate  freedom  from 
tolls  but  toll  roads  could  not  be  placed  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system.  The 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  the  41.000- 
mile  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  At  the  time  this  act 
was  being  considered  by  the  Congress,  it 
was  recognized  that  some  of  the  routes 
on  the  system  would  coincide  with  or 
closely  parallel  existing  toll  roads.  To 
avoid  the  economic  waste  which  would 
result  from  the  building  of  duplicate  fa- 
cilities, the  1956  sw:t  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  approve  toll 
roads,  bridges,  or  tunnels  as  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  upon  a  finding  by  him 
that  such  action  would  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  an  integrated  Interstate 
System. 

In  my  opinion,  the  legislative  history 
indicates  that  the  Congress  intended 
this  provision  of  the  1956  act  to  apply 
only  to  toll  roads  then  in  operation, 
under  construction,  or  authorized,  and 
not  to  authorize  the  future  substitution 
of  newly  constructed  toll  roads  for  toll- 
free  highways  on  the  Interstate  System. 
The  uru^stralned  placing  of  toll  traps  on 
the  Interstate  System,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  or  in  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  Congress.  This  not 
only  violates  the  concept  of  a  toll-free 
Federal-aid  highway  system;  it  also 
makes  road  users  pay  twice — gas  taxes 
and  tolls — and  adversely  influences  the 
planning  and  construction  of  needed 
highway  improvements  since  highway 
officials  try  to  avoid  building  highways 
which  would  compete  with  toll  facilities. 
The  problem  is  made  more  acute  by  the 
fact  that  under  existing  law,  the  States 
can  construct  toll  roads  on  routes  se- 
lected for  the  Interstate  System  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  or  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Of  course,  Federal-idd 
liighway  funds  do  not  participate  in  the 
construction  of  toll  roads  but  toll-free 
sections  of  the  Interstate  System  con- 
structed with  Federal-aid  funds  funnel 
traflBc  into  these  toll  traps. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  biU  to  cor- 
rect this  deplorable  situation.  The  bill 
would  accomplish  the  following : 

First.  After  July  1,  1963,  all  project 
agreements  for  projects  on  the  Inter- 
state System  must  contain  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  no  toll  facility  will  be  con- 
structed on  that  interstate  route  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  be  required  to  refuse  concurrence 
unless  he  aflflrmatively  finds  that  con- 
struction of  the  facility  as  a  toll  facility 
rather  than  toll-free  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Second.  If  the  construction  of  any  toll 
facility  is  commenced  on  any  interstate 
highway  route  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  woxild  be 
required  to  make  a  complete  report  to 


the  Congress.  Such  report  would  include 
recommendatioiis  of  the  Secretary  in- 
cluding whether  or  not  to  stop  further 
mterstate  projects  on  the  route  InTolved, 
whether  to  recover  Federal  fimdi  previ- 
ously expended,  and  so  forth.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
his  recommendations  unless  within  60 
days  either  the  House  or  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  disapproving  such  recom- 
mendations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  early  consideration 
will  be  given  to  this  bill  because  as  time 
goes  by  more  and  more  toll  facilities  may 
be  added  to  the  Interstate  System  and 
once  they  are  constructed  there  Is  little 
the  Congress  or  anyone  else  can  do  to 
remove  them. 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  bill  but  no  further 
action  was  taken.  I  am  very  hopefxil  that 
the  88th  Congress  will  take  early  action 
toward  the  consideration  and  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

The  bill  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tKe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  Section  129,  United  States 
Ckxle,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
material  after  the  last  sentence  of  the  sub- 
section: 

"After  July  1,  1963,  aU  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  and  a  State  highway  depart- 
ment for  the  construction  of  projects  on  the 
Interstate  System  shall  contain  a  clause 
providing  that  no  toll  road,  bridge  or  tunnel 
wlU  be  constructed  on  the  Interstate  high- 
way route  Involved  without  the  ofBclal  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  concur  in  any  such  construction 
unless  he  shall  affirmatively  find  that,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  existing,  the 
construction  of  such  road,  bridge  or  tunnel 
as  a  toll  facility  rather  than  a  toll-free  facil- 
ity Is  In  the  public  Interest.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  report.  In  writing,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  any  action 
taken  by  a  State  or  other  agency  after  July 
1,  1963.  and  without  the  prior  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary,  to  construct  a  toll  road, 
bridge  or  tunnel  on  any  route  designated  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System.  All  such 
reports  of  the  Secretary  shall  set  forth  his 
reconunendations  as  to  whether  approval 
of  further  projects  on  the  affected  Interstate 
route  within  the  State  should  be  withheld, 
whether  Federal  funds  previously  paid  to 
the  State  on  account  of  projects  on  such 
route  should  be  recovered.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  by  the  United  States,  and  such  other 
action  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  may  proceed  to  carry  out  such 
reconunendations  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  following 
the  date  on  which  the  report  Is  transmitted 
to  It,  but  only  If.  during  such  sixty-day 
period,  there  has  not  been  passed  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  the 
reconunendations  of  the  Secretary  are  not 
favored.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion continuity  of  session  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  sine  die.  but  In  the  compu- 
tation of  the  slzty-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain." 


HEADLINE  HUNTING 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Deroxtnian]   may 
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extend  bis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKD  mnd  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 
Itw  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUMIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  sMne  references  in  the 
press  recently  to  charfires  of  "headline 
hunting."  Many  of  us  know  that  a 
very  successful  technique  employed  by 
the  real  headline  hunters  Is  to  accuse 
someone  else  of  headline  hunting. 

Calllnsr  someone  a  headline  hunting 
McCarthyite  is  guaranteed  to  get  you 

a  headline  every  day.  It  Is  a  shrewd 
tactic,  but  I  do  not  think  it  fools  many 
people  anymore.  The  public  recognizes 
that  the  one  who  hurls  such  charges  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  "McCarthyite  head- 
line hunter"  than  anyone  against  whom 
they  are  directed. 

The  Cuban  crisis  has  brought  out  some 
deep  emotions.  Some  cannot  resist 
playing  politics  with  this  explosive  in- 
ternational issue.  They  blind  them- 
.  selves  to  the  most  extreme  criticism  from 
members  of  their  own  party,  but  reck- 
lessly lash  out  against  much  more  mod- 
est criticism  from  a  member  of  the  op- 
position party.  No  doubt  their  motives 
are  pure— pure  politics  that  is. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  our  former  colleague,  has 
sought  from  an  early  date  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  all  the  Informa- 
tion possible  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
Communist  buildup  in  Cuba.  He  has 
tried  to  shake  us  out  of  our  complacen- 
cy and  to  remind  the  country  that  even 
if  an  the  missiles  and  bombers  have  been 
removed  from  Cuba,  the  Migs,  the  tor- 
pedo boats,  the  tanks,  the  combat  bat- 
talions and  the  17,000  or  more  troops 
still  in  Cuba  are  a  continuing  menace 
to  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. He  has  cautioned  against  over- 
r^ance  on  aerial  surveillance  and 
against  the  abandonment  of  our  October 
demands  for  onsite  inspection. 

He  has  sounded  these  warnings  on 
many  occasions— but  he  has  never  at- 
tacked anyone's  motives  or  patriotism. 
I  remember  well  the  fulsome  manner  in 
which  he  backed  and  praised  President 
Kennedy  for  the  stand  the  President 
took  at  the  height  of  the  missile  crisis 
in  October.  He  has  continually  reiter- 
ated his  intention  to  back  the  President 
again  in  whatever  firm  action  the  exec- 
utive branch  may  take  to  deal  with  the 
unfinished  crisis  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Keating  does  not  attack  the 
motives  of  those  with  whom  he  disagrees. 
He  does  not  see  a  Commimist  or  a  Fascist 
behind  every  unwise  poUcy.  He  knows 
the  evils  of  guilt  by  association  and  has 
been  gxUded  by  a  sense  of  honor  and  fair- 
play  throughout  his  life  and  service  in 
Congress. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  Senator  Keat- 
ing that  Cuba  does  continue  to  repre- 
sent a  "maximum  danger"  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere — to  quote  some  pic- 
turesque language  President  Kennedy 
used  to  describe  this  situation  way  back 
in  I960.  I  also  am  of  the  view  that  even 
if  our  aerial  cameras  can  photogrt^h  the 
hairs  in  Castro's  beard,  only  onsite  in- 
spection can  tell  us  what  is  in  Castro's 


caves,  in  his  jungles,  in  the  holds  of  they  called  it  a  quarantine-.*K..^ 

shipsand  unopened  crates,  in  the  planes  Intended  to  have  the  miS^IS^  *•• 

SaSSi^  service  between  Moscow  and  Mr.  Speaker,  similarT«SoS\«  w. 

^Vrr           .M  ,  ^.  *^^    raised    now.     Such    aa    •^mnLl'*- 

But  even  if  I  disagreed  with  Senator  Americas  policy  with  regard  Jf^  ^ 

Keating,  I  would  have  to  protest  against  That  question  was  not  ans!^!?*^ 

the  extreme,  bitter,  and  partisan  slurs  on  McNamara's  briefing  vcSpS!?"^^ 

his  motives.    Such  attacks,  I  am  confi-  r»^M\n   r.^..o   — #-Jr_/^'^"*» 
dent,  will  reflect  much  more  adversely 
on    those    desperate    officeseekers 


who 

make  them  than  on  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  No  one  who  is  coura- 
geous and  fearless  can  avoid  making 
enemies.  The  character  and  motives  of 
a  man's  enemies,  however,  oftentimes 
merely  emphasize  the  man's  own  worth 
and  stature— and  this  is  certainly  a  case 
in  point. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  find  it 
haid  to  resist  temptation,  but  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  can  join  together  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  without  being  dis- 
tracted and  divided  by  the  ugly  slurs  of 
overly  ambitious  politicians.  This  Is  a 
matter  which  should  be  approached  with 
one  heart,  if  not  with  one  voice,  and  with 
the  national,  not  our  personal,  interests 
uppermost  in  our  thoughts  and  actions. 


CUBA  REMAINS  A  THREAT  AND  TO 
RID  THE  HEMISPHERE  OP  THIS 
THREAT  REQUIRES  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 
RATHER  THAN  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
THE  KHRUSHCHEV  DOCTRINE  OF 
COEXISTENCE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized  for  45  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  dis- 
cussion of  Cuba  generated  in  the  last 
few  days,  I  think  necessitates  my  mak- 
ing a  couple  of  comments.    I  remember 
having  participated  in  one  of  the  dis- 
cussions prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  Congress,  and  prior  to  the  quaran- 
tine.   I  do  not  remember  exactly  how 
many  times  and  from  how  many  differ- 
ent public  officials  in  Washington  in  the 
executive  branch,  those  of  us  who  called 
upon    that    branch    of   Government    to 
carve  out  an  effective  program  to  get 
rid  of  Castro  and  communism  in  Cuba 
and  indicated  that  the  best  information 
available  to  us  was  that  a  substantial 
military  buildup  was  occurring  at  that 
time,  were  called  irresponsible,  and  nu- 
merous other  epithets.    As  if  it  were  not 
the  responsibility  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, if  he  believes  that  the  security 
of  his  country  is  at  stake,  or  the  growth 
of  communism   in   this  hemisphere  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  to  call  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
If  that  is  so.  then  his  idea  of  representa- 
tive, responsible  government  and  a  two- 
party  system  and  of  a  Congressman's 
duty  is  different  from  mine. 

The  present  criticism  by  the  Execu- 
tive is  just  about  what  was  said  before 
the  last  affair.  The  administration 
ended  up  proving  us  right.  The  admin- 
istration ended  up  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  many  of  us  who  for 
months  had  said  that  that  is  what 
should  be  done,  and  what  we  had  sug- 
gested impose  an  air-sea  blockade  to 
shut  oflT  heavy  war  material  imports- 


public  press  coofer^w  wS^  iS* 
more,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  ^  2zf 
known  to  Congress  through  hriJ!* 
and  from  other  sources  prior  ttS?* 
Most  of  the  Members  on  my  right-S-? 
ocrats— for  whom  I  have  the^tSl 
respect,  unfortunately  in  this  gitS^ 
I  think  now,  as  they  were  prior  to  tS 
quarantine,  are  in  a  position  of  htvtaJr 
defend  the  Democratic  adminSSLi 
which,  so  far.  has  been  ineffecUve  to  «!r 
tmg  rid  of  Castro  and  communiaTh; 
Cuba.  The  continued  emphasis  on  t£ 
lack  of  offensive  capabilities  in  oS 
seems  to  imply  that  the  New  PronuVTi. 
trying  to  seU  a  "coexistence  with  cL 
munism  in  Cuba"  pohcy  and^ 
Khrushchev  doctrine  as  a  substituted 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  " 

of  Repubbcans  who  are  concerned  abom 
miUtary  preparations  and  buildunsin 
Cuba.:  many  can  speculate  with  regard  to 
that,  but  what  does  the  Democratic 
Senator  from  Mississippi  LMr.  Stekjcb! 
say,  after  holding  hearings  by  Seniie 
investigators,  after  quesUoning  Centnl 
Intelligence  Director  John  A.  McCone 
that  statement  being  made  today' 
Here  is  what  Senator  Stennis,  a  Demo- 
crat, who  had  just  heard  the  head  of  the 
CIA  before  his  committee  had  to  nv 
He  said  that: 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  lessening  mili- 
tary threat  from  Russia's  base  in  Cuba. 

This  man  is  an  authority.  This  is 
what  he  says,  and  I  repeat  it,  "that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  lessening  mmtan 
threat  from  Russia's  base  in  Cuba." 

I    wonder    if    the    President   of  the 
United  States,  as  he  did.  incidentally,  in 
campaigning    in    Indiana    against   the 
then  Senator,  when  he  made  suggestions 
that  the  Senator  was  irresponsible  in 
suggesting  something  be  done  in  Cuba, 
is  going  to  make  the  same  suggestion 
that  Secretary  McNamara  made  of  some 
of  his  critics — about   Senator  Smnns, 
that  is  that  he  is  irresponsible,  too.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  made  the  state- 
ment   after    the    Senate    Preparedness 
Committee  completed  its  questioning  of 
Mr.  McCone.     McCone  spent  2V2  hours 
before  the  subcommittee  yesterday,  as- 
serting that  the  buildup  has  been  rela- 
tively small.    This  is  the  best  record  we 
have  before  the  American  people  so  far  as 
Congress  is  informed.    Senator  Stetnb 
commented,    however,    that    "assuming 
the  removal  of  Russian  bombers  and  mis- 
siles during  the  quarantine,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  general  withdrawal, 
no    evidence    of    a    lessening    military 
threat." 

That  is  Senator  Stennis,  an  authority 
in  the  other  body  with  regard  to  the 
Cuban  situation. 

What  did  Senator  Stuart  SYMmciOH, 
of  Missouri,  have  to  say?  He  said  in  a 
statement  issued  after  the  session  that  "a 
large  military  complex  in  Cuba  is  in- 
volved"— is  this  irresponsible.  I  ask— 
"and  is  not  lessening,"  and  added,  "One 
can  only  ask  why." 
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T=  not  that  exactly  what  many  of  us 
*,»«.  been  doing  right  here  on  the  floor 

f  the  House  ever  since  this  menace 
flUt  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
merican  people?  Further  quoting 
Senator  Symington: 

I  believe  much  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
aims  and  ambitions— 

And  this  is  interesting— 
of  Khrushchev  and  Castro  in  Central  and 
south  America. 

said  Symington  : 

It  Is  my  belief  also  that  If  this  major 
Jvlet  buildup  is  allowed  to  remain  In  Cuoa 
^can  only  result  In  further  Communist 
problems  In  this  hemisphere. 

He  said  he  was  impressed  with  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  McCone.  Quoting 
further: 

I  beUeve  he  told  the  American  people  all 
he  knew  for  sure  about  the  Soviet  personnel. 

He  added,  however: 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  weaix)n 
is  or  is  not  offensive— 

This  is  another  E)emocrat.  Stuart 
Symington,  considered  an  authority  on 

this — 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  weapon 
Is  or  Is  not  offensive  Is  both  technical  and 
relative.  In  any  case,  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  Soviets  are  still  maintaining 
on  the  island  at  very  heavy  expense  a  large 
mlliury  complex. 

I  think  that  is  interesting.  He  says 
that  whether  military  materiel  is  offen- 
sive or  not  is  technical  and  relative. 
Relative  to  what?  Obviously  to  the  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  use  it.  if  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  Castro  desire  to  export  these 
arms  to  other  coimtries.  which  they 
were  as  of  yesterday  when  Secretary 
McNamara  was  on  television  telling  the 
American  people  they  had  no  informa- 
tion of  arms  being  exported,  and  that 
Cuba  had  "no  export  capability"  for 
arms  to  other  Latin-American  countries. 

Here  is  what  was  going  on  as  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  very  afternoon, 
and  this  is  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  February  6,  1963,  in  an  article  by 
Jerry  O'Leary,  Jr.: 

Fidel  Castro  has  begun  sending  arms 
received  from  Soviet  Russia  to  his  Commu- 
nist admirer.  Prime  Minister  Cheddl  Jagan, 
of  British  Guiana,  Informed  Government 
sources  disclosed  today.  Two  shiploads  of 
arms  reportedly  recently  left  the  Cuban  port 
of  Marlel  on  their  way  to  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

Who  says  Castro  does  not  intend  to  or 
does  not  have  the  "capability  "  to  export 
communism?  Who  says  that  Khru- 
shchev does  not  directly  intend  to  use 
Cuba  as  a  stepping  off  point  for  arming 
other  Communist  nations  in  Central  and 
South  America?  And  interestingly 
enough,  I  am  sure  most  military  advisers 
will  agree  that  it  does  not  take  many 
arms  of  much  magnitude  to  upset  the 
non-Communist  governments  of  most 
of  the  smaller  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  those  governments  hav- 
ing little  arms  themselves,  I  would  point 
to  the  Guatemalan  revolution  as  an  ex- 
ample of  where  very  few  arms  resulted 
in  upsetting  the  government  of  that 
country  and  then  in  winning  back  this 
freedom  not  too  many  years  ago. 


Mr.  STINSON. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER. 
the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STINSON. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to 


In  reference  to  the 
gentlemen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  making  the  charge  that  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  making  our 
statements  about  Cuba  for  political  rea- 
sons. I  would  like  to  point  out  the  dis- 
tinguished   Democratic    Senator    from 
South  Carolina,   Strom  Thxtrmond.  has 
made  some  of  the  very  strongest  atteicks 
on  the  administration  for  our  lack  of  ac- 
tion in  the  situation  down  in  Cuba.    I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  it  was 
Senator  Ke.-kting  from  New  York  who 
brought  out  all  of  the  situation  in  Cuba 
prior  to  the  blockade  that  we  had  there 
starting  in  October,  and  very  likely  we 
would  not  have  gotten  the  immediate 
action  if  Mr.  Keating  had  not  revealed 
all  of  this  information  that  he  was  able 
to  bring  out.    I  would  like  also  to  point 
out  one  more  thing  concerning  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  said  that  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration had  done  nothing  to  correct  the 
situation   in  Cuba.     It  was   under  the 
leadership   of  President   Eisenhower   in 
1960,  before  this  administration  was  in 
office,  that  the  troops  that  initially  went 
into  Cuba  in  1961.  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inva- 
sion, were  started  on  the  training  pro- 
gram and  the  troops  were  fairly  well 
trained  before  the  invasion  was  effected 
or  at  least  attempted  under  this  partic- 
ular administration. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  add  to  that,  although  I 
do  not  think  it  adds  too  much  to  the 
consideration  of  what  must  be  done  with 
our  present  problem,  the  fact  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  was  the  one 
that  cut  off  the  sugar  quotas  from  Cuba 
and  took  away  the  much  needed  eco- 
nomic support  from  Castro  and  that  it 
withdrew  recognition  and  that  it  had 
in  the  making  plans  for  the  invasion 
force  that  if,  I  am  sure.  President  Eisen- 
hower had  commanded  the  mvasion 
forces,  knowing  what  he  does  militarily, 
they  would  have  been  successful  and 
would  have  had  the  needed  air  coverage. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.     CRAMER.       I     yield     to     the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
am  reminded  that  during  October  1961— 
I  repeat  in  1961 — on  the  occasion  of  a 
Paul  Revere  panel  which  I  know  the 
gentleman  will  remember,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  that  panel,  we  made  a 
tour  of  four  or  five  Southern  States  and 
on  those  occasions.  Mr.  Cramer,  of  Flor- 
ida, pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
about  the  buildup  in  Cuba,  the  fact  that 
it  posed  a  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
security  of  the  western  hemisphere  and 
asked  the  question  of  the  administra- 
tion time  and  time  again  whether  we 
were  going  to  wait  until  an  attack  be- 
came impractical  and  too  dangerous 
before  we  took  some  action.  This.  I 
think,  demonstrates  a  very  keen  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida — as  I  repeat,  this  was  in  October 
1961— one  year  before  the  President  dis- 


covered, the  time  of  his  speech  being 
October  22,  1962,  that  there  was  in 
fact  a  substantive  weap>ons  buildup  in 
existence  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  to  make  siu'e  that  the  record 
is  clear.  I  beUeve  the  remarks  I  made 
throughout  Florida   were   to  the   effect 
that    there    wsis    a    substantial   buildup 
miUtarily  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  was  of 
suflBcient  quantity  and  quality  to  require 
action  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
including    an    air -sea    blockade.      The 
continued  emphasis  on  lack  of  "offensive 
capabilities"  in  Cuba  seems  to  imply  that 
the  New  Frontier,  and  to  me  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  situation,  and  anyone  can 
raise  questions  all  he  wants  to  about  the 
offensive  potential  or  capabiUties  of  what 
is  presently  in  Cuba  that  he  wants  to. 
as  to  whether  or  not  Cuba  could  suc- 
cessfully attack  the  United  States.    That 
serves  Uttle  constructive  pimx)se  because 
I  do  not  think  anybody  is  claiming  that 
Cuba    could    successfully    attack    the 
United  States,  meaning  with  any  hope  of 
victory,  but  the  point  is — does  this  use 
of  semantics  to  confuse  the  issue,  this 
policy  of  describing  "offensive  capabil- 
ities" imply  that  the  present  buildup  in 
Cuba  is  not  to  be  condemned  because 
its  buildup  is  "defensive"  and  that  the 
New  Frontier  is  thus  trying  to  sell  co- 
existence with  communism  in  Cuba  as 
the  U.S.  policy?     That  is  the  crux  of 
what  is  disturbing  many  of  us. 

In  other  words,  are  we  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Khrushchev  doctrine  of  "leave 
us  in  Cuba  and  we  won't  arm  offensive- 
ly" as  a  substitute  for  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine? Khrushchev  is  tickled  to  death  if 
what  he  ends  up  with  is  Cuba  as  a  per- 
manent armed  Commmiist  camp. 

Many  of  us  are  disturbed  with  the 
suggestion  that  there  have  heen  commit- 
ments of  nonintervention  by  the  United 
States.  These  have  been  denied,  of 
course. 

When  you  realize  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  saying  to  some  of  the  Cuban 
refugees  in  Florida  that  are  training 
and  have  been  training  for  a  number 
of  years  that  they  are  either  going  to 
have  to  disband,  to  stop  training  or  to 
suffer  the  penalties  of  going  to  jail,  or  of 
being  deported — that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing— you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  as  to  whether  this  consti- 
tutes part  of  a  noninvasion  pledge. 

To  show  lack  of  concern  over  the 
buildup  since  the  quarantine,  the  admin- 
istration has  made  no  effective  protest 
to  Russia  about  the  contmuing  military 
buildup.  No  effective  protest  has  been 
made.  Before  the  quarantine  I  said 
this — I  said  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
time  and  time  again  last  year — that 
there  had  been  no  effective  protest  made 
to  Russia  about  the  then  known — and 
you  can  call  it  whatever  you  want,  offen- 
sive, defensive — buildup,  in  Cuba  which 
was  substantial.  No  effective  protest 
has  been  made  to  Russia  about  the  con- 
tinuing military  buildup  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  quarantine  in  late  1962  and 
in  1963.  Incidentally,  the  presentation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  yesterday 
clearly  demonstrated.  I  think,  to  the 
amazement  of  many  of  the  American 
people,  and  you  can  call  It  "offensive" 
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or  "defensive"  as  you  wish,  the  amazing 
and  massive  military  biiildup  in  Cuba 
that  has  been  continuing  since  the  quar- 
antine, since  the  Communists  were  put 
on  notice.  Again  I  say  there  has  been 
no  strong,  effective  protest  over  the  con- 
tinuing shipment  of  heavy  war  materiel 
Into  Cuba  since  the  quarantine;  and  the 
admaiistration  has  utterly  failed  to  take 
even  this  action  of  calling  for  a  halt  to 
the  buildup  when  it  constitutes  Cuba  as 
an  Island  fortress  of  commimism  in  this 
hemisphere  capable  of  training  subver- 
sives and  exporting  weapons  throughout 
Latin  America  the  latter  of  which  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  happen  according  to 
news  reports. 

How  many  subversives  are  being 
trained  In  Cuba?  How  many  residents 
Of  other  nations,  Communist  sympa- 
thizers, are  being  trained  in  Cuba  to  go 
back  and  do  the  dirty  job  of  enslaving 
the  people  for  the  Communists  in  those 
other  Latin  American  nations?  This  is 
a  very  disturbing  situation,  and  it  is 
definitely  time  for  the  administration 
to  either  fish  or  cut  bait. 

This  growing  and  menacing  Com- 
mimist  cancer  must  be  cut  out  by  a  plan- 
ned program  to  get  rid  of  Castro  and  the 
Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  control  of  Cuba 
and  its  people.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  rein- 
stated and  implemented  as  the  basic  U.S. 
policy  in  this  hemisphere.  My  resolu- 
tion introduced  Monday  so  declares  our 
policy. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  [Mr.  Selden],  that  his 
subcommittee  is  going  to  undertalce  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  Cuban 
situation.  I  hope  it  is  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation. I  hope  it  is  an  investigation  of 
all  phases  of  Communist  influence  over 
Cuba  and  emanating  from  Moscow. 

I  called  for  action  on  my  Monroe  Doc- 
trine resolution  (H.R.  227)  on  Monday, 
and  called  for  a  full  investigation.  The' 
public  briefing  only  fortifies  my  position 
by  showing  clearly  to  the  world  that  the 
Communists  continue  their  massive  mili- 
tary buildup  on  the  island  with  Russian 
personnel.  Prog  missiles,  Komar  class 
missile  launching  cruise  boats,  and  it  is 
further  suggested  that  even  "electronic 
counter  equipment"  capable  of  tracking 
and  even  jamming  missiles  launched  at 
Cape  Canaveral  has  been  installed,  the 
construction  of  submarine  ports  capable 
of  accommodati»g  Russian  Polaris-type 
missile  subs,  which  the  Russians  now 
claim  they  have,  and  the  latest  reports 
indicating  small  arms  exports  already 
to  Dutch  Guiana. 

Massive  electronic  equipment  has  been 
shipped  in  and  put  up  in  Cuba  under 
direct  Russian  supervision,  and  also  the 
construcUon  of  so-called  fishing  ports 
capable  of  accommodating  Russian  subs 
The  picture  shown  in  the  TV  show  por- 
tray vast  liarbor  improvements.   Yes  the 
Russians  now  say  they  have  the  Poiaris 
missile,  have  fired  it.  and  it  is  not  going 
to  be  too  long  before  they  become  func- 
tional If  their  rate  of  progress  continues 
Does  not  this  mean  an  eventual  risk  of 
Polaris  subs  in  Cuban  waters  at  some  fu- 
ture date  unless  action  is  taken  now' 
1  }^°J^'  **^  briefing  on  TV  should  not 
lull  the  United  States  into  complacency 


and  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  the  result 
will  be.  The  briefing  should  not  lull  the 
United  States  into  complacency,  and  it 
should  not  lull  us  to  accept  coexistence 
with  Castro  and  communism  in  Cuba  or 
commimism  in  this  hemisphere.  It 
should  not  be  used  to  minimize  the  threat 
to  our  objectives,  being  that  of  freedom— 
that  has  always  been  our  objective  in 
Latin  America— that  is  posed  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Red  Chinese  on  the  heavily 
armed  Red  island  of  Cuba. 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  that  I 
think  should  t>e  asked  concerning  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  concerning  the  build- 
up in  Cuba. 

But.  to  give  you  a  couple  of  examples 
of  questions  that  remain  unanswered : 

First.  In  view  of  the  inability  of  our 
inside  Cuba  intelligence  to  inform  the 
United  States   of   the   missile   buildup 
before  the  quarantine,  what  method  is 
there  of  guaranteeing— and  that  is  what 
the  administration  is  saying  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  "There  is  not.  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  any  missile  in  Cuba"— 
so,  what  method  is  there  in  view  of  the 
inability  of  our  inside  Cuba  intelligence 
to  inform  the  United  States  of  the  mis- 
sile buildup  before  the  quarantine— this 
was  basically  by  aerial  reconnaissance— 
what   method    is   there    without    onsite 
inspection  of  guaranteeing  that  missiles 
are  removed  and  not  some  hidden  from 
aerial  inspection,  meaning  underground, 
camouflaged,  or  in  some  of  the  big  caves 
m  western  Cuba.    This  is  a  question  that 
should  properly  be  answered  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Second.  What  checks  did  we  have  on 
the  war  material— that  was  moved  dur- 
ing the  2  days  that  U  Thant  was  in  Cuba 
and  the  aerial  surveillance  and  quaran- 
tine were  lifted?  What  happened  dur- 
ing the  time  when  aerial  surveillance,  as 
I  understand  it.  was  not  in  effect? 

Third.  What  proof  positive  has  our  in- 
telligence that  all  the  covered  objects 
deckloaded  and  appearing  like  missiles 
leaving  Cuba  after  the  quarantine  were, 
in  fact,  missiles  when  all  were  not  in- 
spected or  uncovered  for  full  inspec- 
tion? 

Fourth.  How  can  anyone  define  as 
"defensive  weapons"  the  massive  system 
in  Cuba  which  now  prevails?  How  can 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration condone  the  continuing  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Cuba,  the  preparation 
of  fishing  ports  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing Russian  subs  which  are  known  to  be 
in  the  Caribbean;  electronic  counter- 
equipment  capable  of  tracking  missiles 
launched  from  Cape  Canaveral  and 
thought  to  be  capable  of  jamming  their 
operation  when  all  such  Russian  activity 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine? 

Fifth.  How  can  the  administration 
fail  to  carry  out  a  plan  and  program  to 
get  rid  of  Castro  and  communism  rather 
than  "coexist"  with  communism  in  this 
hemisphere,  when  this  massive  buildup 
call  it  "defensive"  or  "offensive,"  has  the 
objective  of  cementing  communism  in 
Cuba  and  making  it  an  exportable 
product  of  other  Latin  American  Com- 
munist groups? 

Sixth.  What  shift  in  basic  American 
policy  under  the  New  Frontier  has  taken 
place  that  would  allow  the  retention  and 
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continuing  military  buildup  of  a  r^^ 
mumst   stronghold    90  miles  f  JL  **- 
shores?    Does  this  signal  the  Stt,**^ 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?  *"*  <* 

Seventh.  Is  it  not  true  thaf  ♦»»- 
tary  threat  today  i^  ™nl?ea^  5?^- 
when  Congress  passed  the  Cuban^JS* 
tion-before  we  knew  of  miLS?^ 
Cuba-and  that  action  is  thiTn^Irt  ? 
remove  this  threat?  ^^^^  ^ 

Those  are  some  of  the  auestinnc  *v 
I  think  should  be  asked  of^^eS^t 
tration.  and  the  answers  sh^^^ 
forthcommg.  not  to  me.  necessarUy  w 
I  think  to  the  American  peo^^^Z 
the  American  people  are  concemS;^ 
disturbed  about  the  contSuiiJli^ 
ence  and.  as  proved  last  night  inoil 
briefing  session,  the  continuing  millt«r! 
buildup  in  Cuba  and  the  attitude  of  th! 
administration,  its  unwillingness  t. 
carve  out  an  effective  program  to  rin 
something  about  it  or  to  even  announc? 
as  u.S^  policy,  what  is  understood  to  S 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  no  alien 
government  be  permitted  to  get  a  foot 
hold  in  this  hemisphere,  which  has  un 
doubtedly  been  done  in  Cuba  PaUrffI 
even  officially  to  protest  to  Russia  tS 
continuing  buildup  is  inexcusable 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  the  briefing  in  Chi- 
cago  we  were  told  that  mobile  launching 
equipment  was  onsite,  and  that  mlssiltt 
could  be  launched  from  this  equipment 
without  any  extensive  preparations 

Is  there  any  evidence  which  has  been 
shown  that  these  mobile  launching  facili- 
ties have  been  removed?  They  were 
capable  of  a  1 ,200-mile  range.  Has  there 
been  any  statement  with  regard  to  that 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  only  what  the 
Secretary  said  last  night  and  previous 
statements  made,  although  the  only  fool- 
proof assurance  is  onsite  inspection. 

I  think  the  obvious  question  that  re- 
sulted from  the  presentation  last  night 
is— and  I  attended  the  similar  briefing  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  have 
attended  some  others  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  actual  facts 
of  the  situation — in  that  it  appears  that 
there  was  no  nose  count — if  I  can  use 
that  phrase — of  missiles  prior  to  their 
aerial  discovery  on  their  onsite  locations, 
principally  just  a  few  weeks  before  the 
actual  quarantine— who  can  guarantee 
no  missiles  were  imported  and  secreted 
before  the  aerial  surveillance  started. 

The  question  that  is  obviously  raised 
is.  and  I  think  properly  so.  were  there 
additional  missiles  imported  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  our  air  surveillance?  If  so, 
where  are  they  now?  Even  the  admin- 
istration counted  only  as  many  leaving— 
supposedly — as  had  been  spotted.  Is  not 
that  a  very  good  question  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  ask? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  State  Department 
admit  they  did  not  have  aerial  surveil- 
lance generally  of  Russian  shipping  to 
Cuba  before  a  missile,  on  site  and  par- 
tially uncovered,  tipped  the  Russian  plot 
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-nd  this  I  do  not  understand.  This  is 
SSpite  the  fact  that  they  had  evidence 
nf  substantial  objects  secretly  moving  in 
Cuba  called  to  their  attention  time  and 
time  again  by  refugees  coming  into  this 
country  who  stated  that  they  had  seen 
vehicles  and  they  had  seen  objects  which 
they  describe  as  appearing  to  be  missile- 
launching  equipment  and  possibly  mis- 
siles However,  the  State  Department 
aBd  CIA  discounted  tliis  information. 
Yet  ev«i  with  this  information  available, 
we  had  no  air  surveillance  over  the  Rus- 
sian ships  coming  into  Cuba,  it  being 
admitted  that  the  missiles  were  so  large, 
as  were  the  IL-28  fuselages,  that  they 
could  have  been  detected  if  they  were 
deckloaded  at  least  to  some  extent  and 
yet  there  was  no  air  surveillance  of  these 
inisslle-carrying  ships  coming  in  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  actual  construction 
of  the  missile  sites  was  discovered  by 
air  surveillance,  and  then  the  closer  sur- 
veillance which  resulted.  That  being 
the  case,  who  can  say  without  equivoca- 
tion—and we  cannot  afford  to  second- 
guess  on  this  situation — who  can  say 
without  equivocation  and  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  the  Secretary  suggested 
that  no  missiles  came  in  prior  to  that 
time  when  there  was  no  aerial  surveil- 
lance or  other  type  of  surveillance  prior 
to  that  time,  when  our  internal  intelli- 
gence was  not  sufficient  to  advise  us  of 
the  buildup  of  the  missile  components, 
which  we  understand  now  were  prefab- 
ricated and  must  have  been  coming  in 
for  weeks? 

We  had,  apparently,  no  intelligence 
within  Cuba  that  adequately  informed 
the  American  Government  of  that.  We 
discovered  it  by  our  air  surveillance — 
and  partially  by  accident. 

So,  the  question  is  raised.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  every  missile  that  they  spotted 
was  removed,  and  they  counted  them. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  missiles  were  un- 
der the  covers  aboard  the  ships  leaving 
CMba  after  the  quarantine.  Were  other 
missiles  shipped?  Where  are  they?  The 
western  part  of  Cuba  has  900  caves, 
many  of  which  are  large  enough  to 
handle  the  missiles  themselves  and  the 
launching  equipment.  This  is  the 
supersecret  area  af  activity  where  on- 
site  inspection  appears  to  be  the  only 
answer. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  work  he  has  done 
in  this  respect.  But  I  would  like  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  ob- 
servation the  gentleman  has  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  gentleman  regrets  that 
those  of  us  who  pressed  for  action  are 
called  irresponsible.  Out  in  the  Mid- 
west they  called  us  cornfield  generals 
when  we  made  a  suggestion  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done. 

You  also  recall  that  there  were  some 
aerial  photographs  that  indicated  un- 
derground concrete  construction  prob- 
ably for  nuclear  warheads.  Has  there 
ever  been  any  information  available  to 
us  to  the  effect  that  these  nuclear  war- 
heads have  been  removed  from  the  un- 
derground silos,  or  whatever  they  call 
them? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  it, 
according  to  the  briefing  last  night,  on- 
site  storage  facilities,  including  these. 


were  dismantled.  I  do  not  think  that 
answers  the  question  of  what  happened 
to  the  warheads.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  briefing  showed,  nor  do  I  think  it 
was  intended  to  show,  that  the  warheads 
were  sighted  being  removed.  So  it  leaves 
the  obvious  question  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  Are  they  removed  or 
are  they  not?  The  only  way  in  which 
I  know  that  that  could  be  proven  is 
through  onsite  inspection  that  the  others 
have  also  called  for. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  mentioned  the  fact 
that  we  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  a  military  briefing. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  there  is  another  area  in 
which  we  might  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  and  that  is  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  that  the  admin- 
istration was  going  to  curb  the  use  of 
ships  that  visited  Cuba  as  far  as  our 
Govemment-originated  cargo  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quarantine  does  not 
mean  much.  It  affects  only  ships  that 
have  visited  Cuba  since  January  1.  It 
does  not  affect  the  ships  of  the  fieet 
owned  by  the  operator  of  any  one  ship 
that  went  there.  In  effect,  it  is  a  move- 
ment in  a  direction  which  I  applaud,  but 
I  think  we  should  go  much  further,  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  along  this 
line  and  hope  that  that  legislation  will 
be  acted  upon,  that  we  will  absolutely 
ban  the  use  of  any  ship  of  any  owner 
whose  ships  have  visited  Cuba  with  any 
cargo,  not  only  that  which  emanates 
from  the  United  States,  but  also  that 
which  is  generated  outside  the  United 
States. 

So,  as  I  say,  there  again  is  a  sample 
where  some  might  feel  that  action  is 
being  taken,  but  where  it  is  only  a  move 
in  a  desirable  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  agree 
wholeheartedly.  The  announced  ban  is 
full  of  holes.   For  instance. 

Kennedy  said  Government-financed 
cargoes  cannot  be  carried  on  any  ship 
which  has  stopped  at  a  Cuban  port  since 
January  1.  At  first  glance  this  sounds 
significant,  but  is  it? 

Shipping  lines  can  still  carry  U.S.  car- 
goes in  their  other  ships,  the  adminis- 
tration admitted,  even  if  some  of  the 
line's  ships  are  engaged  in  Cuban  trade. 
So,  the  ban  merely  means  that  the  line 
has  to  commit  some  of  its  ships  to  Cuban 
trade  and  some  to  U.S.  Government 
hauling. 

But  what  the  "ban"  really  does  is  give 
the  administration's  blessing  to  trade 
with  Cuba  in  assuring  shipping  firms  that 
the  line  itself  won't  be  punished  for  Cu- 
ban trade,  just  the  individual  ships. 

The  whole  Cuban  trade  situation  has 
been  bungled  by  the  administration.  The 
short-lived,  scsircely  enforced  blockade  of 
Cuba  did  nothing  to  cut  down  shipping. 
A  news  magazine  ran  a  series  of  pictures 
this  week  showing  Havana  Harbor 
jammed  with  Soviet  ships  of  all  slaes. 


Many  nations  who  received  U.S.  aid 
are  plying  the  profitable  Cuban  trade 
routes.  Now  they  have  permission  in  a 
set  of  ground  rules  which  in  their  omis- 
sions make  commission  of  a  violation  a 
highly  unlikely  event. 

The  administration  has  only  itself  to 
blame  that  Cuba  has  been  built  into  a 
bristling  armed  fortress  in  the  Caribbean. 
Tough  talk  with  everyone  who  gets  U.S. 
money — and  what  country  doesn't  now- 
adays— and  those  nations  benefiting 
from  U.S.  trade,  would  long  ago  have 
dried  up  all  but  the  Soviet-Cuba  direct 
shipping,  a  tenuous  and  thin  lifeline  for 
Castro's  already  emaciated  empire. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  Cuban  resolution  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  in  and  of  itself 
would  require  the  administration  to  take 
further  action  than  it  presently  is,  under 
existing  circumstances  of  a  substantial 
military  buildup  in  Cuba,  whether  you 
call  it  "offensive"  or  "defensive."  and  the 
apparent  beginning  of  the  export  of  arms 
by  Castro — to  Dutch  Guiana,  as  an  ex- 
ample. Under  that  resolution  Itself  the 
administration  today  ought  to  move 
more  effectively  than  it  has  In  this  area. 
Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Yesterday  I  missed  a 
small  part  of  the  kx-iefing,  but  I  was 
present  when  the  statement  was  made 
that  there  were  17,000  Soviet  troops,  ap- 
proximately, still  in  Cuba.  I  assume  by 
Soviet  troops  they  mean  Russian  Soviet 
troops.  Was  any  mention  made  as  to 
how  many  Chinese  Communist  troops  or 
Czechoslovakian  Communist  tro(q;>s  or 
Ghanaian  troc^is  or  troops  of  any  other 
nationality  were  there  besides  these 
17,000  Communist  tro(q;)8? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  recall  any 
such  reference  and  this  number  certainly 
is  something  that  is  of  equal  concern  and 
equal  importance  to  the  17.000.  Com- 
miuiists  are  Communists,  whether  they 
are  Chinese,  Russians,  Ghanaians,  or 
Czechs. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Would  it  be  possible 
that  there  are  actually  many,  many  more 
than  the  17,000  Soviet  troops  referred  to 
in  Cuba? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  in  fact  the  Secre- 
tary meant  only  Soviet  troops,  then  ob- 
vioii&ly  there  are  others;  technicians  and 
advi^rs  and  possibly  troope,  meaning 
Red-t::hinese  and  other  nationalities.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  there  are 
numerous  Red  Chinese  In  Cuba.  Of 
course  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
asserted  that  there  are  as  many  &s  40,000 
Russians  in  Cuba  and  I  do  not  know  how 
the  administration  makes  its  nose- 
count  with  such  precision  and  certainty. 
In  further  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pklly],  let  me 
say  that  I  have  wondered  why  the  ad- 
ministration took  so  long  in  studying 
these  shipping  regulations  which  I  had 
imderstood  were  going  to  be  put  into 
effect  very  shortly  after  our  adjourn- 
ment last  year  and  then  were  held  up 
for  months  and  months  and  not  until 
very  recently  announced,  and  then  in 
▼ery  weakened  and  ineflective  form. 
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ESSENTIAL  QUESTIONS  POSED  TO 
ROMULO  BETANCOURT,  PRESI- 
DENT OP  VENEZUELA,  ON  HIS 
VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
NEEDING  ANSWERS  BEFORE 
PLEDGING   FURTHER   AID 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  recognized  further. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  questions  that  I  want  to  pose  at 
this  time  with  regard  to  the  coming  visit 
of  Mr.  Betancourt  of  Venezuela,  it  being 
my  understanding  from  certain  press 
announcements  that  he  is  coming  to  this 
country  on  February  19-20  to  ask  for 
economic  assistance  in  one  form  or  an- 
other to  the  time  of  about  $1  billion,  of 
which  he  has  already  acquired  some  $273 
million,  and  is  to  receive  a  21 -gun 
salute. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  ask  a  num- 
ber of  questions  of  him  while  he  is  here 
and  that  a  number  of  assurances  be  ob- 
tained by  the  American  Government  and 
by  the  President  himself  before  any  as- 
siirances  are  given  him  with  regard  to 
any  aid  of  any  kind,  or  any  additional 
aid,  as  he  has  already  acquired  about 

$273  million  for  Venezuela.    I  hope  that 
when   the  President  sits   down   at   the 
White  House  with  Mr.  Betancourt  for 
discussions  he  will  insist  upon  some  un- 
qualified answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions.    Any  further  assistance   to   the 
Government  of  Venezuela  by  the  United 
States  should  be  based   ui)on  positive 
answers  to  these  questions.   I  think  these 
are  the  types  of  questions   that  most 
American  citizens  would  ask  if  they  had 
an    opportunity    to    do    so    themselves, 
knowing  that  their  dollars  in  substan- 
tial quantity  may  be  involved  and  know- 
ing that  the  objective  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual  and  of  representative 
government  throughout  this  hemisphere. 
First.  Does   the   Betancourt  govern- 
ment have  any  genuine  plan  for  the  out- 
right legalization   of  the  Communist 
Party  In  place  of  its  present  temporizing 
and  halfway  policy  which,  when  Betem- 
court  came  into  power,  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
his  country?    It  is  a  psuty  that  runs  a 
slate  of  candidates,  which  was  not  the 
case  prior  to  his  coming  to  power. 

Second.  Does  the  Government  have 
any  plan  for  purging  the  Government 
and  educational  rolls  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  Communists  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizers that  now  infest  the  country 
and  even  some  Venezuelan  high  public 
offices? 

Third.  Will  the  Oovemment  discon- 
tinue its  present  equivocal  policy  toward 
private  business  and  enunciate  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  position  In  support  of 
free  enterprise?  Or  are  we  facing— and 
helping  to  finance — another  situation  of 
a  takeover  of  UJ3.  assets  and  property 
expropriation  by  another  foreign  gov- 
ernment? 

fourth.  Will  it  renounce  its  present 
reported  plans  for  nationalization  of 
various  sectors  of  the  Venezuelan  econ- 
omy? 

Fifth.  Will  the  Government  pledge 
itself  to  discontinue  its  present  policy  of 
ruling   Venezuela    by   executive   decree 
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whenever  it  desires  to  restore  the  process  come  to  this  country  and  is  trnin.  . 
ofi  ^5f°Sr^t^c  government  once  and  for  given  a  21-gun  salute  Is  there  nSfJl** 
Jni^if""'  ^^^^co^rt  having  recently  in-  thing  completely  incoiSistent?  IS^ 
voked    such    executive-decree    rule    in     course   there  is  "'""«nt?    And. « 

Venezuela?     This    should    include    the        I  have  very  substantial  material  h 
restoration  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  the     mented  to  back  up  and  to  Ind  ?if °'"- 
press    recently  outraged  by  the  arrest     reasons  for  asking  these  soSn^  ^ 
of   Director  General    Arismendi   of   El     lions,  and  in  the  time  remaS  ?^- 
Universal  newspaper;  and  he  is  still  in     give  a  few  examples  of  the  SaJn^T" 

my  concern.  '°^ 

First,  however.  I  believe  the  imoriann 
ment  and  threatened  extradition  li 
Venezuela  of  former  anti-CommumS 
Venezuelan  President  Perez  Jimem, 
whose  plight  I  have  just  discussed  m^ 
clariflcation.  '    *^ 

It  is  interesting  that  on  the  eve  of  hii 
visit,  his  government  is  announclntt  iu 
assurance  that  Perez  Jimenez  wiU  be  re 
turned  to  Venezuela,  and  such  justice  oi 
injustice  as  might  result. 

It  seems  strange  that  Betancourt'i 
Foreign  Minister,  Marcos  Falcon  Brice 
no.  after  a  hasty  visit  to  Washington  n. 
turned  to  Caracas  to  announce,  on  Peh 
ruary  1.  that  he  had  been  told  on  hi«h 
authority  in  Washington  that  Perei 
Jimenez  will  definitely  be  extradited  to 


jail  because  he  said  what  he  thought 
Is  this  freedom  of  the  press?  Is  this 
the  type  of  government  suppression  that 
U.S.  money  should  be  used  to  support? 

Sixth.  Will  the  Government  give  as- 
surance that  further  American  aid  will 
be  used  honestly  to  restore  what  is  now 
the  shattered  economy  of  Venezuela  and 
not  waste  it  on  demagogic  and  boon- 
doggling experiments  of  a  radical  na- 
ture? 

Then  I  think  the  State  Department 
should  be  asked  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions and  make  some  soul-searching  an- 
swers. 

Does  the  Betancourt  type  of  govern- 
ment indicate  a  turnaway  from  our  tra- 
ditional friends  In  Latin  America  and 
a   turn  toward  a  new  alinement   with 


the  Latin  American  left,  which  has  been    Venezuela— something  which  Americans 


recently  reinstated  in  the  Dominican 
CJovernment,  and  which  for  Instance, 
is  now  in  Bolivia,  and  which  was  barely 
defeated  in  Peru,  despite  the  fact  that 
Betancourt  supported  the  loser,  who  was 
a  radical  leader.  In  that  contest? 

Does  this  betoken  a  plan  to  turn  away 
from  our  traditional  friends  in  Latin 
America  and  to  now  turn  toward  an 
alinement  with  the  Latin  American  left 
as  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  and  others  in 
the  administration  have  urged? 

Are  we  now  prepared  to  welcome  and 
finance  the  government  heads  in  Latin 
America  who  are  notorious  for  their 
contempt  and  opposition  for  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
continuation  on  a  nonconfiscatoi-y  basis 
of  American  economic  interests  in  their 
countries? 

There  is  to  me  an  Interesting  com- 
ment on  the  Venezuelan  situation  and 
the  indecision  of  the  State  Department  in 
our  Government.  Back  in  1954  Perez 
Jimenez,  who  is  now  languishing  in  jail 
in  Miami,  and  who  was  the  predecessor 
of  Betancourt,  was  welcomed  to  this 
country  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
given  a  medal  by  this  country.  He  was 
proclaimed  as  a  man  who  fought  against 
communism  and  who  had  evidenced 
friendship  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  years 
later,  in  1958  and  1959.  Mr.  Betancourt 
was  asked  to  leave  this  country  as  an 
undesirable  alien  and  is  now  being  given 
a  21-gun  salute  and  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  He  left  this  country  and  went  to 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  request  of  this 
Government.  So  is  this  not  an  interest- 
ing situation  and  an  indication  of  a 
complete  lack  of  any  continuity  and 
certainty  in  our  foreign  policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  Latin  America  and  Venezuela  in 
particular? 

In  1954,  the  man  now  languishing  in 
jail  and  who  is  now  being  asked  to  be 
extradited  was  declared  to  be  a  hero  in 
this  country.  At  the  time  he  is  languish- 
ing in  jail,  a  man  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try, Betancourt,  is  now  being  asked  to 


themselves  and  I  am  sure  the  courts  con 
sidering  the  matter  did  not  know.    Thl« 
statement  was  pubhshed  boastingly  in  all 
the    Caracas    newspapers    which   favor 
Betancourt. 

On  the  same  date,  the  Attorney  Qen- 
eral  of   Venezuela   is  quoted  as  saying 
that  "before  February  10,  Perez  Jimena 
would  be  back  in  Venezuela."  Whom  did 
Mr.  Briceno  talk  to  in  Washington  to 
receive  such  closely  guarded  ofBcial  in- 
formation?   The  Congress  did  not  know 
about  it.     The  American  press  did  not 
know  about  it.    And  yet,  who  told  the 
plan  to  Betancourt's  Foreign  Minister? 
The  story  becomes  even  more  repug- 
nant when  we  learn  that  the  legal  flm 
which  has  been  engaged  by  Betancourt 
to  lead  the  fight  for  Perez  Jimenez'  ex- 
tradition   in    the    UJS.    courts    Is   the 
Washington  firm  of  Covington  L  Ber- 
ling.   the  senior  member  of  which  is 
Dean  Acheson,  the  President's  close  ad- 
viser on  foreign  policy.    The  1961  report 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  regis- 
tered agents  of  foreign  countries  reveals 
that  Mr.  Acheson 's  firm  in  that  year  re- 
ceived $180,000  from  Betancourt's  gov- 
ernment— 1962  figures,  not  yet  released, 
will  probably  be  much  higher.   Is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  was  Mr.  Acheson  to  whom 
Mr.  Briceno  talked  in  Washington  and 
who  gave  him  the  assurance  that  the 
State  Department  had   decided  to  ex- 
tradite Perez  Jimenez  to  Venezuela?   The 
final  decision  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  after  court  decision. 

I  urge  you  to  remember  this  is  the 
same  Perez  Jimenez  who  was  decorated 
by  the  United  States  on  November  12. 
1954.  with  the  Order  of  Merit.  President 
Eisenhower,  in  conferring  this  decora- 
tion, praised  Perez  Jimenez  warmly  as  a 
mler  who  had  shown  "an  outstanding 
spirit  of  mutual  aid  and  friendship  for 
the  United  States."  It  was  further  stated 
that  Perez  Jimenez'  "constant  vigilance 
before  the  problem  of  Communist  Infil- 
tration has  kept  his  government  alert  for 
the  removal  of  the  menace  existing 
against  his  own  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  Americas."    Is  it  possible  that  our 
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State  Department  has  now  become  so 
forgetful  of  the  firm  pro-American  rec- 
ord of  this  man,  during  his  6  years  in  the 
Venezuela  Presidency,  that  it  is  now  will- 
ing to  deliver  him  into  the  hsmds  of  his 
political  enemies. 

President  Kermedy  has  spoken  some 
admirable  words  about  his  abhorrence 
of  "conflict  of  Interest"  on  the  part  of 
Giovemment   executives.    Can   he   now 
calmly   contemplate    the    spectacle    of 
Dean  Acheson.  sitting  as  a  trusted  policy- 
niaking  adviser  to  the  administration 
and  then  accepting  a  fee  of  $180,000  for 
his  law  firm  from  Venezuela  to  accom- 
plish the  extradition  of  Perez  Jimenez? 
The  fact  of  Acheson 's  connection  with 
the  case  Is  officially  admitted  by   the 
State  Department  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  on  the  date  of  January  12,  1963, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Dutton! 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.     Mr.  Dut- 
ton reveals  that,  although  it  is  custom- 
ary for  our  Department  of  Justice   to 
prosecute  extradition  cases,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela has  taken  the  step  of  employing 
Mr.  Acheson's  firm  to  handle  the  prose- 
cution.   Why  did  Betancourt  do  this? 
Did    he    believe    that    there    was    some 
magic  that  Mr.  Acheson  could  exercise 
in  the  Kennedy   administration  which 
could  accomplish  Perez  Jimenez'  extra- 
dition?   The  conflict  of  interest  seems 
to  be  glaring  in  this  case. 

The  paradox  of  this  sudden  burst  of 
pro-Betancourtism  on  the  part  of  official 
Washington  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
former  attitude  of  Washington  toward 
this  same  Betancourt.     As  recently   as 
1956,    Betancourt's    Communist    record 
and  his  associations  were  so  well  known 
to  our  Grovemment  security  agencies  that 
he  was  barred  from  admittance  and  resi- 
dence in  continental  United  States.     In 
a  syndicated  column  appearing  on  De- 
cember 15,  1961,  it  was  revealed  that 
Betancourt  was  picked  up  in  New  York 
by  Government  officers  on  information 
suppUed  by  the  FBI  in  1956  and  was 
hustled  out  of  the  country,  finally  being 
permitted  to  live  in  Puerto  Rico  under 
strict  surveUlance.    And  yet  this  is  the 
same  man  who,  in  an  amazing  about- 
face,  our   Government   is   prepared   to 
iwnor  and  fete  on  February  19. 

It  is  not  a  reassuring  sight  to  see  such 
confused  self-contradiction  on  the  part 
of  our  State  Department.    It  prompts  us 
to  raise  the  question— does  the  United 
States  now  have  any  clear  Latin  Ameri- 
can poUcy  at  all  except  the  pohcy  of  drift 
and  of  cynical  day-to-day  opportunism? 
This  man  who  for  5  years  was  an  offi- 
cuU  functionary  of  the  Conmiunist  inter- 
naUonal,  who  has  convincingly  proved  to 
anyone   who   understands   communism 
that  he  is  knowledgeable  about  and  capa- 
we  of  practicing  a  Communist  double 
game,  has  suddenly  been  accepted  by  the 
Mme    coterie    which    once    recognized 
mel  Castro  in  the  State  Department 
as  a  great  "anti-Communist."    He  is  be- 
ing hailed  as  our  shield  against  Castro 
and  Khrushchev  in  Latin  America 
But  is  he? 

One  of  the  oldest  strategems  of  world 
communism  is  the  strategem  of  the  Tro- 
jan Horse.  In  many  situations,  the  man 
»ho  is  reaUy  carrying  the  baU  for  Mos- 
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OTw  is  not  the  self -proclaimed  official 
CMnmunlst,  it  Is  a  mask-wearing  Com- 
munist who  penetrates  the  very  appara- 
tus of  the  enemies  of  communism  often 
becoming  the  supposed  leader  of  anti- 
Communists.    I  need  only  cite  two  glar- 
mg  examples  of  such  Trojan  Horse  strat- 
egy to  make  my  point  clear.  Alger  Hiss 
and  Fidel  Castro.     Anyone  who  called 
either  of  these  worthies  a  "Communist" 
at  the  heyday  of  their  careers  would  have 
been    accused    of    absurdity    or    worse 
Castro,  after  his  victory  in  1958    came 
to  Washington  to  receive  a  hero's  wel- 
come and  in  this  very  city  announced 
that  he  was  "going  back  to  Cuba  to  fight 
the    Communists."      We    believed    him 
then,  just  as  so  many  members  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  seem  to  believe 
today   that   Romulo   Betancourt  is   our 
champion  against  communism  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

One  thing  stands  indehbly  between 
Betancourt  and  present  unqualified  ac- 
ceptance as  an  'anti -Communist  "  At 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  was  so  in- 
cautious as  to  outline  his  life  plan  on 
paper  and  send  it  from  Costa  Rica 

where  he  was  then  heading  the  Com- 
mumst  Party,  to  his  Communist  com- 
rades in  Venezuela.  One  of  the  men  who 
received  these  Betancourt  letters  in  1932 
was  Raul  Leoni,  now  the  handpicked 
successor  to  Betancourt  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan presidency  and  the  president  of 
the  Accion  Democratica.  Betancourt's 
own  poUtical  party. 

In  these  letters,  Betancourt  frankly 
said  that  he  had  decided  to  make  Vene- 
zuela a  Communist  country  without 
using  the  Communist  name.    He  wrote: 

with  vaseline  we  may  be  able  to  insert  into 
the  people  all  of  Marx  and  aU  of  Lenin  the 
most  vehement  hatred  of  private  property 
the  most  intense  and  active  desire  to  do  away 
with  the  capitallsUc  regime  without  ever 
having  to  use  this  word  which  smells  of 
sulfur— communLsm. 


Did  ever  a  seeker  of  power  reveal  his 
strategy  more  clearly  than  did  Betan- 
court in  these  communications  which  are 
popularly  known  in  Venezuela  as  the 
•  Barranquilla  letters"? 

They  came  to  light  when  the  Colom- 
bian police  found  them  in  a  raid  on  a 
Communist  headquarters  in  Barran- 
quilla and  turned  them  over  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan authorities.  They  were  pubhshed 
in  photostat  by  President  Lopez  Con- 
treras  m  1936  in  an  official  Red  Book 
They  were  authenticated  by  a  report  by 
the  mihtary  attache  of  the  UJS.  Embassy 
in  Caracas  in  1936,  and  a  copy  of  his  re- 
port, unless  it  has  been  waylaid,  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department  They 
were  repeated  in  the  autobiography  of 
Lopez  Contreras.  pubhshed  in  1945. 

This  leads  to  the  obvious  question 
Is  he  following  his  own  BarranquUla 
plan? 

But  it  will  be  protested  by  some— oh 
but  Betancourt  has  now  changed 
Where  is  the  evidence?  It  is  true  that 
in  Venezuela,  he  poses  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Communist  Party.  But  if  he 
genuinely  wished  to  wipe  out  commu- 
nism in  Venezuela,  he  could  easly  illegal- 
ize  it,  just  as  Perez  Jimenez  illegalized 
It  during  his  administration,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  other  Latin  American 
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countries  have  done.  But  although  in 
May  1962.  he  instituted  a  temporary 
ban  on  specified  activities  of  the  party, 
he  has  never  gone  the  whole  way  to  sup- 
pression. Why  does  he  tarn  back  from 
such  a  step?  Why  did  he  recognize  It 
and  the  satellite  governments  shortly 
after  he  was  elected? 

In  fact,  something  which  happened  In 
January  throws  the  gravest  kind  of  light 
upon  the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of 
Betancourt's  whole  anti-Communist 
pretensions. 

On  January  13.  1963,  Raul  Leonl. 
Betancourt's  candidate  for  president  in 
the  1963  elections,  in  a  press  conference 
reported  by  all  the  Caracas  daihes.  an- 
nounced that  Betancourt's  Accion  Demo- 
cratica was  ready  to  consider  the  "re- 
habiUtation"  of  the  official  Venezuela 
Communist  Party  if  it  would  discontinue 
Its  insurrectional  activiUes.  Ultima 
Noticias,  the  Caracas  daily,  reported  the 
statement  as  follows: 

Dr.  Raul  Leonl  announced  that  hla  party 
18  willing  to  support  the  Oommiinlst  Party 
and  the  MIR  in  their  hc^je  to  return  to  the 
legal  activities  from  which  they  were  barred 

by  executive  decree.  He  established  as  a 
condition  that  all  Ck>mmuni8ts  and  the  MIR 
should  cease  their  subversive  and  insurrec- 
tional activities. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  firm  anti -Com- 
munist policy  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  an 
anti-Communist  government,  having 
taken  government  measures  against  the 
Communists,  should  then  turn  around 
and  "rehabiUtate"  them?  It  does  not 
add  up.  Raul  Leoni  has  perhaps  un- 
wittingly uiunasked  himself  and  cast  a 
doubt  on  the  whole  Betancourt  assertions 
of  an  anti-Communist  policy. 

But  there  are  other  cracks  in  Betan- 
court's action  that  makes  one  wonder  if 
these  are  a  masquerade.  One  of  these  is 
the  imremitting  Betancourt  war  of  attri- 
tion against  private  enterprise. 

Toward  the  oil  industry— which  pays 
his  government  monthly  royalties  and 
taxes  aggregating  $100  million— he  has 
been  cautious.    The  oU  revenues  are  the 
fountain   from  which  he  supports  his 
whole  padded  structure  of  teeming  gov- 
ernment  payrolls   and    thus   keeps   his 
supporters  in  line.   But  even  here,  he  has 
pronotmced    the   doom   of   the   private 
petroleum    industry.     In    his    700-page 
book.  "Politica  y  Petrolro,"  published  in 
Mexico  in   1956,   a  book   teeming  with 
anti-American  and  antibusiness  emotion 
he  frankly  declared  that  the  nationali- 
zation  of   petroleum  was  his  ultimate 
goal.    The  first  step  toward  that  goal  has 
been  taken  by  ending  the  granting  of 
concessions  and  turning  over  all  explora- 
tion of  new  oilfields  to  a  newly  formed 
govenmaent  petroleum  monopoly  which 
is  the  scaffold  of  the  futiu-e  nationalized 
oil  industry.    He  is  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion by  slow  but  steady  strides. 

Oil  is  the  overshadowing  indiistrv.  but 
in  other  areas  of  the  economy  the  march 
toward  socialization  is  apparently  in 
progress.  The  Caracas  DaUy  Journal  on 
January  27.  1963.  reported  the  revelation 
of  Ricardo  Zuloaga.  executive  manager 
of  C.A.  Electricidad  de  Caracas,  that 
Betancourt's  "Plan  de  la  Nacion"  pro- 
vides for  the  nationalization  between 
1963  to  1966  of  nine  private  electric 
power  companies.    Betancourt  was  quick 
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to  deny  this  but  Mr.  Zuloaga  pointed  out  For  a  time,  he  persuaded  Bolivia  to  take  Venezuela's    oil    sunnlv      qk  -*, 

Ivf^j!   and  paragraph  of  the   plan  a  similar  course,  but  Bolivia,  dependent  S^cdentLZ-^^ 

where  the  provision  was  set  forth.    An  on  United   States   aid,   had  a   second  ^^rS^ntl^lJ^,^^^' ^^  ^^'^^'^'^^ 

uncomfortable  thought  is  that  the  pro-  thought  and  attend^  Amit>!?i   q!  f  ^  l^^   Organizatlcm^ 

jected  natlonallzaUon  of  el«,trlc  rv,w..  ^»  T^rr^eaU^   bifof    history   should  "^"^"-^^   ^''^^^'    ^^^^^   Himiob.  J^ 


jected  nationalization  of  electric  power  is 
likely  to  be  financed  by  U.S.  aid.  This 
plan  Betancourt  will  undoubtedly  avoid 
discussing  with  President  Kennedy  on 
February  19  if  possible. 

The   rest  of  Betancourt's   long-range 
plan  is  even  more  horrifying.    Literally, 
he  has  pursued  policies,  since  he  came  to 
power,  which  have  virtually  wiped  out 
the  "Venezuelan  middle  class,  an  inevi- 
table part  of  every  long-range  Marxist 
plan.     Unemployment  is  now  400,000 — 
its  highest  point  under  Perez  Jimenez 
was  15.000 — 5.000  small  companies  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy;  $1,300  million  of 
Venezuelan  private  capital  has  fled  the 
country  for  storm  cellars  abroad.     The 
bolivar  has  been  devaluated.     A  nation 
virtually    without    foreign    debt    under 
Perez   Jimenez,   Venezuela  now   has   a 
towering    foreign    debt.      The    national 
bank  reserves  have  been  depleted  and 
squandered.     Public  works,  which  were 
modernizing  the   country  under  Perez 
Jimenez  have  ground  to  a  sick  stop.    The 
whole  construction  and  building  material 
industry,  once  the  second  largest  in  the 
nation,  has  been  reduced  to  a  compara- 
tively few  surviving  units.    The  showoff 
agrarian  reform,  which  was  flashed  in 
front  of  President  Kennedy  on  his  visit 
in  1961,  has  accelerated  instead  of  rem- 
edied the  steady  drop  in  food  production, 
and  Venezuela  now  is  faced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  foodstuffs  In  categories 
where  she  was  once  self-sufficient. 

If  Betancourt  were  deliberately  plan- 
ning the  scuttling  and  demoralization  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  he  could  have 
taken  no  more  certain  steps  to  bring  it 
about.    The  Caracas  daily,  L'Esfera,  has 
characterized  Betancourt's  economic  pol- 
icies   as    "the    impoverishment    of    the 
coimtry."    Those  who  understand  how 
Communists  work  can  reach  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  if  they  were  seeking 
power  they  would  have  planned  it  that 
way.     A  forgotten  incident  of  1954  high- 
lights llvidly  the  contrasting  quality  of 
friendship    for    the    United    States    of 
Betancourt   and  Perez  Jimenez,  whom 
Nr.  Briceno  tells  us,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  hand  over  to  his  political  enemies. 

In  March  1954.  while  Perez  Jimenez 
was  President  of  Venezuela,  the  United 
States  inspired  the  holding  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  In  Caracas.  Its 
purpose  was  to  secure  from  the  OAS 
members  a  binding  pledge  to  act  unitedly 
against  communism  In  this  hemisphere. 
The  reaction  of  Latin  American  leaders 
toward  this  American  move  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  acid  test  of  their  pro- 
Americanism. 

How  did  Perez  Jimenez  and  how  did 
Betancourt  meet  this  test? 

Perez  Jimenez  gave  imqualifled  sup- 
port to  the  United  States  and  firmly 
supported  what  has  gone  down  into  his- 
tory as  the  "Caracas  declaration." 

Where  was  Betancourt?  Just  before 
the  conference,  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
so-called  "liberal"  countries,  urging 
them  to  boycott  the  conference  and  not 
send  delegations.  He  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Costa  Rica  to  join  the  boycott. 


not  be  forgotten  as  the  United  States 
contemplates  Betancourt's  visit. 

Today  the  great  task  of  American 
statesmanship  is  to  preserve  the  climate 
of  free  enterprise  in  this  hemisphere. 
We  are  not  doing  very  well  in  that  task. 
\ye  will  certainly  not  win  this  impera- 
tive flght  if  we  engage  in  a  policy  of  sup- 
porting and  pampering  the  forces  in 
Latin  America  which  do  not  believe  in 
free  enterprise  and  practice  expropria- 
tion of  U.S.  assets.    We  certainly  will  not 
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sented  a  report  to  the  OAS  outlininir^^ 
blueprint  of  cablec  and  radio  metouT 
which  Havana  had  used  to  fomentaS 
sabotage.  The  power  station  saboS2 
was  directed  entirely  from  Havana  iiS 
a  smiilar  mission  to  sabotage  Ameri*^ 
owned  oilfields  in  the  Maracaibo  r^wi 
of  Venezuela  was  uncovered  at  thatto^ 
Even  more  disturbing  was  the  plotTf" 
covered  by  our  own  Federal  Bureau^ 
Investigation  in  New  York.  Shortly  alt» 
the  missile  crisis  of  last  October  thr» 
Castro  agents,  one  a  member  of  the  Cu 
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further  our  cause  by  announcing  to  the     ban  delegation  to  the  United  Natw" 
free  governments  of  Latin  Ampriro  tviof     wprp  arr^cfow  «»,  /.»,o _*  _  *^»"on«, 


free  governments  of  Latin  America  that 
they  no  longer  need  to  retain  representa- 
tive, freedom-seeking  governments  but 
can  substitute  the  Betancourt  brand. 
Let  these  questions  and  thoughts  be  the 
background  of  the  talks  which  President 
Kennedy  will  hold  with  Betancourt  on 
February  19 — questions  involving  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— our  broad,  overall  policy 


CUBAN   VENOM   CONTINUES   TO 
TRICKLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers! 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  events  of  the  last  6  months  offer 
dramatic  proof  that  a  policy  of  coexist- 
ence with  Cuba  would  ultimately  lead  to 
no  existence  of  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  To  allow  Cuba  to  remain 
as  it  is  wUl  only  permit  the  beachheads  of 
liberty  to  erode  under  the  Red  tide. 

There  is  ample  evidence  at  hand  to  il- 
lustrate the  export  of  communism  from 
Cuba  to  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  export  program  is  being 
carried  out  on  an  increasing  scale.  With 
the  presence  of  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment to  discourage  any  anti-Castro  up- 
rising, the  Cuban  dictator  is  now  free  to 
concentrate  his  efforts  on  subversion  and 
guerilla  activities  throughout  South 
America. 

You  will  recall  the  crash  of  a  Varig 
Airlines  plane  near  Lima,  Peru,  on  No- 
vember 27,  1962.    One  of  the  passengers 
on  that  ill-fated  flight  was  a  high-rank- 
ing Castro  agent  who  had  been  in  Brazil 
supposedly  attending  a  United  Nations 
regional  conference.     His  true  mission 
was  to  act  as  liaison  between  Fidel  Cas- 
tro  and   an   organization   of  Brazilian 
peasant  rebels  supported  by  the  Brazilian 
Communist  Party.     The  agent,  Cepero 
Bonilla  by  name,  carried  on  his  person  a 
document  dealing  with  the  peasants  who 
were  reliable  to  the  Commimist  cause, 
and  information  regarding  a  meeting  to 
be  setup  in  Brazil  between  January  16 
through  20  between  the  Brazilian  peas- 
ants,  the  Brazilian   Communist   Party, 
and  Castro  agents.    In  short,  the  docu- 
ment exposed  a  conspiracy  of  continental 
proportions. 

You  will  also  recall  that  on  October 
27,  1962,  four  Venezuelan  electric  power 
stations  were  dynamited,  resulting  in  a 
shutdown  of  approximately  one-sixth  of 


were  arrested  on  charges  of  espiomS 
and  sabotage.  They  were  linked  to  » 
plot  to  spread  a  reign  of  terror  throiwh 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  were  fouS 
With  a  cache  of  various  types  of  bwnht 
On  December  16,  1962,  the  Brazilian 
police  announced  that  Castro  agents  had 
slipped  into  that  country  to  train  b}xq 
rilla  bands.  The  poUce  offered  as  their 
proof  a  station  wagon  they  had  can. 
tured.  The  car  was  loaded  with  ani 
ammunition,  and  pro-Castro  prona- 
ganda. 

On  December  28,  1962,  the  Brazilian 
press  carried  photographs  and  descrip- 
tions of  Czechoslovakian-made  light  ma- 
chineguns  found  buried  in  farm  fleldj 
some  100  miles  north  of  Sao  Paulo  The 
arms  were  wrapped  in  Cuban  newsoa- 
pers. 

And  just  yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker  it 
was  reported  in  the  press  that  arms 
were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Marlcl, 
Cuba,  to  British  Guiana.  This  Carib- 
bean  nation,  as  you  well  know,  is  in 
control  of  one  of  Castro's  most  ardent 
and   open   admirers.  Cheddi  Jagan. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  recent  his- 
tory of  how  the  Soviet  Union  is  pressing 
its  advantage  in  this  hemisphere.  Work- 
ing through  Fidel  Castro,  who  sUll  re- 
mains a  psychological  stimulus  for  vio- 
lence and  terror,  the  Communists  are 
increasing  their  buildup  in  the  Americas. 
With  the  arms  buildup  begun  last  year, 
the  Communists  are  now  able  to  mau 
a  psychological  buildup  in  the  minds  of 
the  discontented,  impoverished  campc- 
sinos  who  gullibly  accept  the  absurd  lies 
that  communism  is  the  answer  to  every 
human  need. 

Reports  are  that  in  Haiti,  the  tiny 
Caribbean  nation  just  south  and  east 
of  Cuba,  where  dictator  Francois  Du- 
valier's  regime  totters  over  seething  dis- 
content, Fidel  Castro  has  initiated  a 
French-speaking  infiltration  unit  of 
Cuban-trained  guerrillas.  I  have  asked 
the  State  Department  for  a  full  report 
on  this  matter,  and  have  been  assured 
that  it  will  be  available  soon. 

As  I  urged  on  September  12,  1962,  the 
United  States  must  be  the  leader  in  act- 
ing to  isolate  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. As  an  American  and  a  Florld- 
ian.  it  has  become  evident  to  me  that 
immediate  isolation  of  Castro  must  be 
imposed.  On  that  date  in  September, 
I  called  for  the  closing  of  U.S.  ports  to 
nations  whose  flagships  engage  in  run- 
ning cargo  to  Cuba.  It  was  at  that  time 
the  Russians  were  engaged  in  their  in- 


tensified arms  race  in  Cuba.  The  use  of 
allied  vessels  for  transporting  civilian 
ffoods  allowed  the  Communists  to  utilize 
their  otherwise  limited  merchant  fleet 
to  transport  arms.  Thus  the  flags  of 
virtually  every  free  world  nation  were 
indirectly  engaged  in  the  sovietization 
of  Castro's  island.  Even  more  deplor- 
able is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  allied 
trafBc  to  Cuba  was  controlled  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  our  greatest  al- 
lies, namely  Italy.  West  Germany.  Nor- 
way, Greece,   and   particularly,    Great 

Britain. 

After  repeated  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  my  requests  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  this  situation  were  met 
and  conducted  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Control.  The 
public  attention  which  was  focused  on 
allied  shipping  to  Cuba  resulted  in  sev- 
eral governments  agreeing  at  that  time 
to  suspend  and/or  discourage  further  use 
of  their  flags  in  Cuba  traffic.  West  Ger- 
many was  the  first  nation  to  do  so. 
Greece,  even  though  facing  serious  un- 
employment on  the  docks  of  Piraeus, 
consented  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  and  disallow  use  of  its  flag  in  this 
trade.  Turkey  recalled  several  of  its 
ships  which  were  on  the  high  seas  en 
route  to  Cuba.  The  only  major  offender 
was  our  old  and  trusted  ally,  the  other 
member  of  the  Anglo-American  com- 
munity. Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  position  that  our  friend  Great 
Britain  should  be  allowed  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  of  Europe.  The  United 
States  strongly  feels  that  British  entry 
into  the  Common  Market  would  be  for 
British  well-being  and  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  free  world.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  has  committed  itself  to 
provide  the  British  with  Polaris  missiles, 
again  so  doing  for  the  well-being  of  Brit- 
ian  and  the  free  world  to  build  strength 
against  communism.  But  what  reci- 
procity has  this  brought  from  the  British 
in  U.S.  efforts  to  ban  communism  from 
this  hemisphere? 

From  September  1  through  November 
30,  there  were  11  ships  fiying  the  British 
flag  which  called  in  Cuban  ports.  As 
was  released  yesterday  by  the  Maritime 
Administration,  an  agency  which  it 
should  be  mentioned  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  recording  and  tabulating  the 
traffic  to  Cuba  since  the  early  days  of 
the  buildup,  13  ships  from  the  free  world 
called  in  Cuba  during  the  month  of 
January  of  this  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  of 
the  13  ships  calling  in  Cuba  during  Jan- 
uary were  British  ships. 

Now  the  British,  with  their  excellent 
and  famed  ability  to  gather  intelligence 
data  throughout  the  world,  should  have 
been  aware  of  the  U.S.  policy  against 
the  Communist  Castro  regime  in  Cuba. 
If  Great  Britain  is  mindful  of  the  U.S. 
position  against  Cuba,  why  were  vessels 
of  the  British  merchant  fleet  allowed 
to  put  into  the  Cuban  ports  with  Com- 
munist cargo?  Are  these  vessels  sym- 
bolic of  Anglo-American  friendship? 
The  names  of  these  vessels  make  British 
traffic  in  Cuba  particularly  Ironic.  For 
example,  when  the  British  merchant 
ship  Overseas  Pioneer  put  into  Cuba, 


did  its  name  suggest  a  new  departure 
in  British  foreign  policy  to  pioneer  in 
this  hemisphere  for  Russia?  Is  the  ship 
London  Confidence  which  steamed  into 
Cuba  during  January  of  this  year  repre- 
sentative of  the  good  will  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain?  And 
think  of  the  impact  the  sight  of  the 
British  flag  must  have  created  as  it 
waved  over  the  decks  of  the  ship  London 
Splendour  as  it  pulled  into  the  Cuban 
harbor  last  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  has 
just  armounced  that  it  will  discourage 
the  further  practice  of  allied  shipping 
to  Cuba  by  banning  any  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-generated cargoes  being  trans- 
ported in  the  hulls  of  ships  calling  in 
Cuba.  This  action  is  commendable  as 
a  first  step  toward  banning  free  world 
shipping  to  Cuba.  However,  we  should 
not  be  content  with  timid  gestures,  but 
should  move  to  fully  close  all  U.S.  ports 
to  Cuban  traders  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  you  will  recall,  plans  were  made  from 
3  months  ago  to  institute  the  four-point 
plan  to  close  U.S.  ports. 

The  inaction  of  this  ban  not  being 
imposed  in  October,  or  shortly  there- 
after, may  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  even  those  nations  who  had 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  us  last  year 
have  begun  to  restmie  shipping  to  Cuba. 

I  urge  again  at  this  time  that  the 
United  States  exert  its  leadership  by  stif- 
fening its  opposition  to  allied  shipping  to 
Cuba.  I  urge  that  the  United  States 
close  its  ports  to  the  fiags  of  all  nations 
which  allow  any  of  its  vessels  to  call  in 
Cuba. 

Closing  U.S.  FKjrts  would  show  such 
nations  as  Great  Britain  who  continue 
trading  with  Cuba  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. The  effect  of  a  U.S.  port  ban  would 
keep  for  Instance  the  Queen  Mary  out  of 
New  York  Harbor.  If  the  United  States 
denies  its  ports  to  our  free  world  allies 
who  continue  to  trade  with  Cuba  because 
rubles  are  worth  more  than  friendship 
and  freedom,  then  they  will  soon  realize 
the  cutoff  of  the  dollar.  More  world 
trade  fiows  out  of  U.S.  ports  than  Cuba 
can  begin  to  account  for.  Trade  from 
Cuba  amounts  to  some  1  percent  of  total 
world  trade.  It  would  seem  that  T5S. 
friendship  is  worth  much  more  than  that 
to  our  allies. 

Closing  U.S.  ports  would  also  be  an  act 
of  U5.  leadership.  Such  leadership  Is 
urgently  awaited  by  the  other  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  who  stand  ready  to  act 
to  isolate  Castro.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  is  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Latin  American  subversion  which 
is  underway  at  this  very  moment.  This 
inter-American  body  voted  imanimoiisly 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  last 
fall  to  support  the  United  States  in  its 
efforts  to  rid  the  hemisphere  of  this 
Communist  pestilence. 

The  hemisphere,  indeed  the  entire  free 
world,  knows  the  threat  which  commu- 
nism poses  is  vicious  and  immediate.  I 
reiterate  my  call  that  the  United  States 
exert  its  position  as  the  leader  of  free 
men  everywhere,  and  start  by  fully  clos- 
ing its  seaports  to  those  who  do  business 
with  communism. 


CONSUMER  BULLETIN  NO.  2 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
Ryan  of  Michigan).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik]  is  recognised  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  damage 
resulting  from  the  mid-December  and 
mid-January  freeze  which  blanketed 
most  of  the  United  States.  This  agri- 
cultural damage  has  weighed  heavily  on 
the  farmer  and  even  more  heavily  on 
the  family  budgets  which  have  been 
strained  with  Increased  costs  for  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Many  of  the  consumer  price  increases 
resulting  from  the  freeze  are  understand- 
able, some  are  not.  Most  prominent 
among  the  commodities  leaping  forward 
with  a  totally  imwarranted  price  increase 
is  frozen  concentrated  orange  juloe,  cur- 
rently being  used  as  an  essential  food 
in  the  daily  diet  of  most  of  the  house- 
holds of  America. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  I>ecember  12-13 
Florida  freeze,  the  price  of  orange  Juice 
skyrocketed  and  then  settled  at  a  30  per- 
cent increase  over  prefreeze  prices.  The 
price  boost  was  on  orange  juice  processed 
from  last  year's  crop — completely  un- 
related to  the  December  1962  freeze. 
This  was  ruthless  profiteering  on  stock 
on  hand  which  glutted  the  market  only  2 
weeks  before  the  freeze. 

Early  in  December,  the  stocks  of 
orange  juice  concentrate  were  so  glutted 
that  the  orsmge  juice  overlords  pleaded 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  help  them  out  of  their  surplus  dilemma 
by  purchasing  orange  juice  concentrate 
for  Government  stocks.  Obligingly,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  spmt  $1.5 
million  to  buy  up  some  of  the  surplus  for 
ostensible  use  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

The  day  after  the  mid-December 
freeze  when  the  price  for  orange  juice 
skyrocketed  the  Govenmient  stocks  in- 
creased in  value  to  over  $4  million.  The 
processors  then  prevailed  on  the  oblig- 
ing Department  of  'Agriculture  to  release 
the  supplies  acquired  imder  the  school 
lunch  program  and  turn  them  back  to 
the  processors  who  now  could  make  a 
266  percent  hot  profit  on  the  frossen  Juice 
deal  with  the  Government  because  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  orange  juice. 

Three  large  processors  picking  up  the 
profit  windfall  on  the  Government  stocks 
included  Libby.  McNeU  &  Libby  with 
105,900  cases;  Stokely-Van  Camp  with 
80,000  cases;  Pasco  Packing  Co.,  with 
168,085  cases;  while  2  co-ops,  the  Plym- 
outh Citrus  Products  Co-op  and  the 
Adams  Packing  Association,  Inc.,  came 
in  for  29,500  and  10,600  cases,  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  meanwhile,  housewives  through- 
out the  country  immediately  began  pay- 
ing 33^2  to  37  percent  more  for  frozen 
orange  juice  processed  from  last 
year's  surplus  crop.  If  the  price  pattern 
follows  the  price  manipulations  after  the 
1957  freeze  which  occurred  at  almost 
the  identical  time,  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning.   The  real  climb  will  occur  in  late 
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March  and  April.  The  price  increase 
eonkl  fo  as  high  as  60  percent  over  pre- 
f  reeae  priee  lerels. 

The  1967-^M  price  increase  resulted  in 
congressional  hearings  on  the  "con- 
trolled" marketing  and  pricing  of  orange 
juice  concentrate.  Hearings  should  be 
resujned  this  year  to  determine  the  who 
and  the  how  of  profiteering  in  this  es- 
Bcntial  food. 

In  the  meanwhile,  while  housewives 
struggle  with  rising  prices  in  this  impor- 
tant daily  food,  they  should  consider 
several  alternatives  to  paying  the  ridicu- 
lous high  prices.  A  46-o\ince  can  of 
pineapple  Juice  can  be  obtained  for  25 
cents;  six  6-ounce  cans  of  frozen  grape 
Jttioe  can  be  obtained  for  89  cents  (less 
than  one-half  the  price  of  frozen  orange 
Juice) .'  while  three  46-ounce  cans  of  to- 
mato Juice  can  be  acquired  for  79  cents. 
These  Juices  are  as  nutritious  as  orange 
juiee  with  much  less  calorie  count — ^for 
those  who  must  worry  about  calories. 
Although  these  foods  may  not  measure 
up  to  orange  juice  in  vitamin  C,  the  tre- 
mendous savings  in  these  foods  will  ade- 
quately cover  the  cost  of  vitamin  C  im- 
plementation and  still  leave  substantial 
savings. 

The  real  answer  to  this  recurring 
problem  in  orange  Juice  profiteering  lies 
in  congressional  investigation  prompted 
by  the  Indignation  of  the  consumer  who 
must  foot  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  may  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
House  the  balance  of  the  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    CUBAN    SITUATION:    CAN   WE 
RELY  ON  SELF-APPOINTED  INTEL- 
LIOENCE  EXPERTS? 
t      The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
T  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  mclude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revelation  of  the  extent  of  our  intelli- 
gence information  with  regard  to  Cuba 
that  was  presented  dramatically  to  the 
press  and  to  the  Nation  last  night  by 
Secretary  McNamara  and  by  a  top  offi- 
cial of  the  defense  intelligence  agency 
certainly  should  have  convinced  any  rea- 
sonable person  that  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  strong,  that  our  intelligence  serv- 
ices are  well  equipped,  and  that  we  as 
Americans  can  feel  proud  and  secure  in 
a  topflight  Intelligence  service.  I  do  not 
think  any  f  airmlnded  American  who  had 
at  least  a  good  television  set  could  have 
followed  that  program  last  night  with- 


out  having  been  tremendously  and  deeply 
impressed  that  this  country  knows  an 
awful  lot  about  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba, 
and  that  the  precision  and  the  depth  of 
our  detail  is  simply  phwy^m^mfi,^  jtajC' 
ticularly  when  you  consider  that  Cuba  is 
a  closed  society,  almost  as  tightly  closed 
as  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

I  do  not  think  any  reas<xiable,  fair- 
minded  American  whose  heart  is  not 
tinged  with  partisan  politics  or  more 
concerned  wtih  trying  to  make  a  politi- 
cal point  or  build  a  political  reputation 
or  get  himself  reelected  to  a  political 
office  could  have  followed  that  presenta- 
tion last  night  and  come  away  without 
agreeing  wholeheartedly  with  Secretary 
McNamara  that  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  the  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missile  sites  and  the  medium -range  bal- 
listic missile  sites  that  have  been  con- 
structed in  Cuba  have  been  removed  and 
are  now  destroyed  and  inoperable. 

This  latter  point  was  the  specific 
charge  made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
states.  Senator  Keattnc  charged  on 
January  31  that  the  sites  constructed 
during  the  Cuban  crisis  had  not  been 
destroyed,  that  the  launching  pads  were 
being  maintained,  and  that  the  Soviets 
have  made  no  effort  to  break  up  the  con- 
crete. That  specific  charge.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, was  completely  and  wholly  and  to- 
tally refuted  by  Secretary  McNamara  cm 
television  last  night. 

This  is  the  basic  Issue  here.  Let  lis  not 
get  into  a  lot  of  extraneous  things. 

This  is  a  basic  point.  This  is  the 
charge  that  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  VS. 
Senator  who  also  holds  a  com- 
mission as  a  brigadier  general  In  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  specific  charge  that  was  re- 
peated before  the  news  cameramen 
across  the  Nation  as  the  Senator  held  up 
not  an  MRBM — not  an  IRBM,  but  an 
ICBM.  a  Mlnuteman  missile  over  the 
map  of  Cuba,  thereby  implying  to  the 
American  people  that  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  were  still  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba;  and  it  was  the  precise  charge 
that  was  repeated  on  a  television  pro- 
gram and  in  the  newspapers  following 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  that  no  rea- 
sonable person  could  deny  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  made  a  very  persuasive  and 
convincing  case  last  night.  Let  me  cite 
just  two  editorials  that  I  picked  up  this 
noon  from  the  Washington  press. 

Here  is  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  Thursday,  February  7. 

The  concluding  statement  of  this  edi- 
torial says: 

Mr.  McNamara "s  briefing  should  quiet  some 
of  the  more  irresponBlble  statements  which 
have  been  made  about  Cuba.  It  will  not.  In 
our  opinion,  quiet  the  demands  for  more 
poeltlve  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  in  full  is  as 
follows: 

McNamara    ott   Cttba 

The  unprecedented,  2-hour  public  briefing 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  at  least  rec- 
ognizes growing  public  concern  over  the  So- 
viet arms  buildup  In  Cuba. 

The  televised  photographs,  taken  by  VS. 
reconnaissance  fliers,  were  convincing  to  the 
extent  photography  can  be  convincing.    They 
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that  the  big  missiles  detected  «»i- 
Into  Cuba  also  were  detected  going  out  £?! 
with  their  suppwt  equipment.    Th«  m«2? 
bases  photographed  In  proceas  of  co^2? 
tlon  apparently  have  been  torn  dojl^^*^ 

As  to  whether  there  may  yet  he  ii*. 
range  nuclear  missiles  hidden  in  Cuba  SSl 
can  be  no  certain  Informaticm  short  'iJ?S! 
onslte  Insp^tlon  i»x>ml8ed  by  KhrusS* 
but  not  delivered.  Mr.  McNamara  obirt^ 
believes  all  the  missiles  are  gone  and?? 
opinion  must  be  respected.  But  ^i 
there  la  no  certainty.  '    ^■"• 

As  John  A.  McCone,  director  of  th«  Cental 
Intelligence  Agency,  told  Senate  injtt^^ 
tors  yesterday;  "Absolute  assurance  on  SL 
matters  could  only  come  from  continSm! 
penetrating  onsite  Inspection.-  ^' 

It  Is  the  lack  of  that  at>6oIute  a«ur«r,,. 
which  remains  disturbing.  «»ac« 

Disturbing  also  Is  the  apparent  lack  of 
alarm  at  continuing  Cuban  fortlflcatlo« 
even  If  it  does  not,  at  this  time.  Included; 
missiles.  '  "* 

According  to  Mr.  McNamara's  own  »t»te. 
ment  yesterday  there  are  loa  Soviet  Mte  i- 
terceptor  planes  In  Cuba.  This  la  Inctmi 
a  contrast  to  the  handful  of  antique  train* 
planes  Castro  had  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Mr.  McNamara  said  there  were  22  0(» 
Russians  on  Cuba  at  the  peak,  that  about 
5,000  have  gone  home,  leaving  about  nooo 
Of  these  about  5,000  are  organized  Into  Jooi 
combat  units.  There  are  elaborate  install*. 
tlons  for  short-range  missiles  which  are  m,. 
ful  against  planes  or  ships,  also  artlUerr 
tanks,  etc.  '' 

n  the  Russians  have  no  further  designs  tot 
the  use  of  them,  what  are  these  17,000  troom 
doing  In  Cuba?  ^ 

PubUc  concern.  In  our  opinion.  Is  not 
centered  so  much  on  the  quantity  of  that 
weapons,  or  even  their  nature,  as  It  to  in  the 
apparent  official  tendency  to  tolerate  thk 
Soviet  base,  with  unknown  but  aveseau 
future  potenUallUes.  90  mUes  from  VB.  loa 

Official  attitude  doe*  not  seem  as  ttcn 
even  as  It  was  before  the  big  missile  revels, 
tlons  which  showed  up  Soviet  Intentions  is 
clear  as  day. 

Limitations  on  ships  trading  with  Cuba 
finally  were  Instituted  yesterday  and 
amounted  to  a  mere  slap  on  the  wrist. 
Ships  which  have  carried  cargo  to  Cuba  since 
January  1  cant  carry  any  U.S.  OovemoMnt 
cargo — unless  they  promise  not  to  do  It  say 
more.  As  originally  planned,  not  only  Indi- 
vidual ships  would  have  been  barred,  but  sny 
other  ships  operated  by  the  same  owner. 

Mr.  McNamara's  briefing  should  qxilet  some 
of  the  more  irresponsible  statements  whlcb 
have  been  made  about  Cuba.  It  will  not 
In  our  opinion,  quiet  the  demands  for  more 
positive  action.  Kven  on  the  basis  of  facts 
presented  by  ISr.  McNazn&ra  that  sltuatioB 
Is  a  growing  menace  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  editorial, 
this  one  from  the  Evening  Star  of  today, 
Thursday.  February  7.  The  editorial 
Starts  out  by  saying,  if  Secretary  McNa- 
mara had  been  firing  nuclear  weapons. 
not  a  man  would  be  left  alive  In  the 
critics*  camp. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment: 

As  matters  stand,  however,  or  so  it  seemi 
to  us,  the  case  Is  strong  for  the  proposition 
that  Russian  offensive  weapons  are  no  longer 
a  threat  In  Cuba,  although  the  island  omi- 
tlnues  to  be  a  very  powerful  forward  mili- 
tary base  for  the  Communists.  And  the 
bxirden  of  proof  surely  passes  to  those  who 
have  claimed  otherwise,  and  who  say  they 
are  not  satisfied  by  Mr.  McNamara's  per- 
formance. Certainly,  If  these  critics  really 
have  any  proof  of  their  charges.  It  is  their 
duty  to  produce  It. 
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The  responsible  subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  Stknnis  Is  looking  into  the  Cuban 
Question  and  It  Is  well  to  have  this  con- 
gressional checkup  on  the  Pentagon's  ver- 
sion of  the  Cuban  affair.  We  hope  that 
senator  Kjeatino  and  the  other  critics,  some 
of  whose  charges  have  been  made  head  on 
and  denied  by  Mr.  McNamara,  will  make  It 
their  business  to  appear  before  the  Stennis 
group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  in  full  is  as 
follows: 

CiTBAN    Weapons 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  massive 
rebuttal  of  charges  that  a  Soviet  offensive 
capability  remains  In  Cuba  belongs  In  the 
•overJtUl"  class.  Had  he  been  firing  nuclear 
weapons,  not  a  man  would  be  left  alive  In 
the  critics'  camp. 

Even  with  verbal  weapons — except  for  a 
few  details — it  was  a  rather  convincing  show. 

One  detail  which  raises  some  doubt  is  the 
Pentagon's  recent  commitment  to  "managed" 
news.  It  Is  dlflBcult  to  know  when  the  truth. 
or  at  least  the  whole  truth.  Is  being  revealed. 
Another  detail  concerns  Mr.  McNamara's  an- 
swer to  a  question  as  to  why  the  photographs 
had  not  been  made  public  earlier.  He  said 
there  was  a  fear  of  compromising  our  Intel- 
ligence techniques.  But  Adlai  Stevenson 
showed  many  of  the  photos  In  his  U.N. 
speech.  And  both  the  Russians  and  the 
Cubans  knew  we  were  photographing  and 
also  knew  what  we  were  photographing. 
How  was  our  intelligence  going  to  be  com- 
promised by  releasing  the  pictures?  There 
is  still  another  Interesting  and  unexplained 
detail.  Some  scenes  showed  troops  rushing 
toward  their  antiaircraft  guns  as  our  low- 
level  reconnaissance  planes  swept  over  the 
missile  sites.  The  Implication  was  that  the 
Russians  would  have  shot  them  down  had 
they  been  able  to  do  so.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, our  high-flying  U-2's  were  and  still  are 
ranging  over  Cuba  at  will  without  a  hostile 
surface-to-air  missile  being  fired,  although 
one  of  them  knocked  down  a  U-2  early  In  the 
surveillance. 

Why  is  this?  Are  the  U-2's  now  flying 
higher  than  the  80.000-foot  range  of  the  mis- 
siles? Has  there  been  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment under  which  the  Russians  have  said 
they  will  not  shoot?  Or  Is  it  simply  because 
they  realize  that  we  know  what  they  had 
there  and,  having  removed  the  offensive 
weapons  systems,  they  no  longer  care  about 
the  surveillance  flights?  Mr.  McNamara  was 
asked  about  this,  but  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  any  discussion. 

As  matters  stand,  however,  or  so  it  seems 
to  us,  the  case  Is  strong  for  the  proposition 
that  Russian  offensive  weapons  are  no  longer 
a  threat  in  Cuba,  although  the  island  con- 
tinues to  be  a  very  p>owerful  forward  military 
base  for  the  Communists.  And  the  burden 
of  proof  surely  passes  to  those  who  have 
claimed  otherwise,  and  who  say  they  are  not 
satisfied  by  Mr.  McNamara's  performance. 
Certainly,  if  these  critics  really  have  any 
proof  of  their  charges,  it  Is  their  duty  to  pro- 
duce It. 

The  responsible  subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  Stennis  is  looking  into  the  Cuban 
question  and  It  is  well  to  have  this  congres- 
sional checkup  on  the  Pentagon's  version  of 
the  Cuban  affair.  We  hope  that  Senator 
Keating  and  the  other  critics,  some  of  whose 
charges  have  been  met  head  on  and  denied 
by  Mr.  McNamara,  will  make  It  their  business 
to  appear  before  the  Stennis  group. 

So — do  not  take  my  word  for  it  that 
this  was  a  persuasive  performance  last 
night.  Here  are  two  newspapers,  both 
of  them  usually  critical  of  the  Kennedy 
administraUon.  and  both  admit  that  this 
was  a  tremendous  and  a  persuasive  per- 
formance. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that 
this  was  a  persuasive  performance  be- 


cause, as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  had  the  opportunity 
a  week  and  a  half  ago  to  get  this  same 
presentation  presented  behind  closed 
doors  as  secret  classified  information 
which  was  available  only  to  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
presentation.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  so  dra- 
matic and  so  forceful  and  so  complete  in 
its  detail — why,  you  could  see  the  Rus- 
sians running  away  from  our  surveillance 
photographic  airplanes,  and  you  could 
even  look  down  the  bore  of  one  of  the 
mortars,  the  120-millimeter  mortars,  and 
you  could  even  see  the  shadow  of  one  of 
our  reconnaissance  aircraft — ye.<5.  the 
whole  thing  was  such  a  tremendous 
demonstration  of  an  intelligence  service 
of  which  we  Americans  can  be  proud, 
that  every  member  of  our  committee, 
when  the  presentation  was  concluded, 
joined  in  spontaneous  applause  for  the 
same  young  gentleman  who  appeared 
on  television  last  night  and  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, who  brought  him  there. 

Now  you  might  say — why  was  a 
presentation  that  was  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  behind  closed  doors, 
because  it  was  so  highly  classified  that 
we  could  not  risk  an  open  session,  why 
was  it  put  on  television  for  the  American 
people  last  night?  Well,  it  was  put  on 
there.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  try  to  end  once 
and  for  all  the  irresponsible  charges 
that  have  been  made — the  irresponsible 
and  disgraceful  efforts  to  suggest  that 
there  are  individuals  who  have  somehow 
a  secret  pipeline  of  information  to  Cuba 
which  has  been  denied  to  the  established 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  to 
the  top  intelligence  oflQcials  of  our  CJov- 
ernment. 

Frankly,  as  an  individual  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  intelli- 
gence services  of  the  Navy  during  two 
wars  and  is  still  connected  with  the 
Naval  Resen'e.  let  me  say  that  I  was  a 
little  disturbed  that  the  presentation 
was  put  on  television.  But  here  is  an 
example  of  the  willingness  of  our  admin- 
istration to  risk  even  some  of  our  own 
security  information  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  convince  fairminded  Americans — not 
those  who  are  engaged  in  partisan  polit- 
ical effort;  we  never  could  convince 
them — but  to  convince  fairminded  Amer- 
icans of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  of  the  fact  that 
our  intelligence  services  know  a  little 
bit  more  about  what  is  going  on  than 
any  single  individual  who  says  he  has 
some  kind  of  pipeline  of  information  that 
he  refuses  to  reveal  even  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States — and  that  applies 
even  if  the  gentleman  in  question  is  a 
Member  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  should  like  to  pose  to 
the  gentleman  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  may  be  classified  and  cannot  be 
revealed;  but  I  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  niunber  of 
Members  of  Congress  directly  following 
the  President's  speech  of  October  22, 
1962,  were  invited  to  attend  briefing  ses- 
sions held  throughout  the  country.    As  a 


Member  of  this  body  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  ses- 
sion at  Chicago. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  can  yield  for  a 
question  but  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  have 
time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a 
speech. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  not  making 
a  partisan  speech,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  contmue. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question,  but  I  cannot  yield  for  the 
gentleman  to  make  a  long  speech.  If 
the  gentleman  has  a  question,  let  us  have 
it,  and  I  will  try  to  answer. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Pursuant  to  the 
invitations  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  we  traveled  to  Chicago  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  24  where  we  were 
told  that  there  was  no  classification  of 
the  information.  We  were  further  told 
that  as  of  that  moment  there  were  in 
Cuba  8  to  10  medium-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile sites  with  a  capability  of  firing  4 
missiles  almost  simultaneously  from  each 
site.  In  other  words,  a  first  salvo  ca- 
pability of  32  to  40  medium-range  ballis- 
tic missiles.  We  were  told  that  there 
was  a  second  strike  capability  of  an  addi- 
tional 32  to  40  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
that  information  which  was  given  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  Chicago  on  Oc- 
tober 24  is  correct  In  the  gentleman's 
knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  was  told  in  Chicago.  I 
went  to  a  similar  session  in  New  York; 
and,  frankly.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  what 
figures  were  given  to  our  group  because, 
frankly,  the  attempt  to  make  partisan 
political  hay  out  of  that  meeting  was  so 
great  that  it  became  disruptive  of  the 
entire  meeting,  and  Senator  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  commented 
on  it  afterward.  All  I  can  say  is  what 
was  presented  to  the  American  people 
last  night.  The  President  made  his  ad- 
dress on  the  22d  of  October  and  we  were 
invited  to  this  briefing,  my  recollection 
is.  on  the  25th  or  the  26th.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  Chicago  brief- 
ing was  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 24.  It  was  there  that  we  were  given 
information  that  there  was  at  that  time 
in  Cuba  a  capability  of  between  64  and 
80  medium -range  ballistic  missiles,  or  so 
all  of  us  present  understood. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  recall  any 
specific  figures.  All  I  know  is  that,  as 
was  pointed  out  last  night  on  the  tele- 
vision, the  total  complex  was  not  ready  to 
fire  until,  ironically,  the  very  day  that 
Khrushchev  agreed  to  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to  intermediate  range  bal- 
Ustic  missiles. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  referring  to 
everything,  both  intermediate  and  me- 
dium range;  that  the  total  complex  was 
not  ready  to  fire  until  the  very  day  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  agreed  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  re«?)ectfully 
say  that  is  contrary  to  the  information 
that  Members  of  Congress  were  given  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  Chicago 
last  October  24. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  I  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  what  the  gentleman  was  given, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
what  he  was  given.  I  am  only  comment- 
ing on  a  very  serious  charge  that  was 
made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  answered  on  television  last 
night,  and  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
who  made  that  charge  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  owes  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  admit  that  he  is  wrong  and 
come  forwai-d  and  admit  that  he  made  a 
mistake,  and  if  he  does  not  do  that,  I 
think  he  has  sacrificed  any  future  ap- 
peal to  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
New  York  State. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  seri- 
ous military  situation  in  Cuba;  the  So- 
viet military  presence  in  Cuba  has  dis- 
turbed me  greatly  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  it  dis- 
turbs, I  think,  any  normal  and  fair- 
minded  American. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  today  there  should  be  no 
demagogery  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  why  there  should  be  no  effort  to 
undermine  the  confidence  of  our  people 
in  the  duly  constituted  defense  agencies 
and  intelligence  agencies  of  Government 
because,  God  forbid,  they  might  in  the 
near  future  be  called  upon  to  carry  out 
American  policy  in  that  island.  And,  I 
say  that  anybody  who,  for  any  reason, 
undermines  confidence  in  these  agencies 
and  undermines  confidence  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  this  critical  hour 
is  doing  a  grave  disservice  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country  and  is 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  have  made  these  charges  who 
apparently  would  never  be  convinced  no 
matter  what  was  said.  I  was  Interested 
today  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  to 
read  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bruce]  who  made  certain  rather 
sweeping  charges  in  this  body  on  Mon- 
day to  the  effect  rhac  he  knew  conclu- 
sively that  there  were  not  40  missiles  but 
that  there  were  80  missiles  in  Cuba,  quite 
fantastically  enough,  said  that  he  would 
not  be  convinced  by  anything  that  Mr. 

McNamara  said.   Here  it  is  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 

Representative  Donald  C.  Bruce  who 
claimed  Monday  that  more  than  40  big  Soviet 
mUsUea  still  are  hidden  to  Cuba,  said  after 
listening  to  Mr.  McCone — 

Not  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  McCone — 
that  he  would  not  be  convinced  otherwise 
by  anything  Mr.  McNamara  said. 

Well,  there  are  people  that  you  cannot 
convince.  There  are  people  who  are  go- 
ing to  maintain  their  view  no  matter 
what  the  facts  are,  and  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  it.  I  would  not  presume 
to  suggest  on  what  kind  of  a  basis  a 
Member  of  Congress  ought  to  make  his 
decisions;  but  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Reserve,  I  suggest  that 
this  coimtry  cannot  alf  ord  to  base  its  own 
military  and  foreign  policy  on  fiction,  on 
fancy,  on  some  kind  of  ethereal  outside 
information.  We  have  got  to  base  it  on 
facts  and  demonstrated  proof,  not  on  the 
kind  of  thing  that  is  motivating  an  in- 


dividual that  says  he  cannot  be  con- 
vinced no  matter  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman feel  it  is  quite  unusual  that  cer- 
tain of  these  critics  who  are  completely 
unimpressed  by  the  statements  by  Mr. 
McNamara,  by  Mr.  McCone,  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  are  still  impressed  by 
Moise  Tshombe? 

Should  not  our  President  and  our  ad- 
ministration at  least  be  entitled  to  the 
same  confidence  in  debate  by  some  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  that  they 
place  in  Moise  Tshombe 's  every  word, 
every  deed,  and  every  statement? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  for  his  observa- 
tion. I  will  just  say:  Thank  God  our 
defense  is  in  the  hands  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 
Mr.  McCone,  and  General  Carroll,  in- 
stead of  in  the  hands  of  some  of  these 
people  who  have  tried  to  set  up  their  own 
private  intelligence  agencies  in  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  get  just  one 
thing  clear:  I  assume  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  notified  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce  1  that  he 
was  going  to  imply  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  was  dealing  in  fiction? 
Did  the  gentleman  notify  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  that  he  was  going  to  take 
this  special  order  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  did  the  gentleman  make 
an  effort  to  locate  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce]? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  made  an  effort  to  locate  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  did  not  make 
much  of  an  effort  because  I  was  direct- 
ing my  remarks  to  another  charge.  I 
was  simply  pointing  out  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  quoted  in  the  paper 
as  saying  he  would  not  be  convinced  no 
matter  what  Mr.  McNamara  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man went  on  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  was  dealing  in  fiction. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  said  anyone  could 
see  that  anyone  who  would  not  change 
his  mind  no  matter  what  the  facts  were 
would  have  to  be  dealing  in  something 
other  than  facts,  which  is  what  we  mean 
by  definition  by  "fiction." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes  indeed. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  did  not  bother  to  call 
the  oflBce  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana to  notify  him  that  he  was  going 
to  use  his  name  this  afternoon  as  is 
customary;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  STRATTON.    That  is  correct 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  individual  who  h*. 
been  the  leader  in  trying  to  suggest  thif 
the  intelligence  services  of  our  QovmT 
ment  are  not  doing  their  job  and  Si 
he   has   information   other   than  &,♦ 
which   is   available   to   the   inteUig^ 
agencies    is.    as    I   have    suggested    ih 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,    i  thJ^ 
we  have  a  right  too  to  take  a  loo'ttt 
the  nature  of  this  information  and  th) 
claims  that  have  been  made.     In  fact 
the  same  article  which  quotes  the  ^ 
tleman  from  Indiana  also  quotes  Senator 
Keating  as  saying : 

But  Senator  Keating  said  Mr.  McNanura 
had  failed  to  "dispute"  any  ol  his  Boe^B 
claims  that  Soviet  forces  In  Cuba  haveheen 
strengthened  since  October  or  that  Russian 
medium-range  missile  sites  in  Cuba  hav* 
not  been  fully  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  take  a  look  at 
the  specific  charge  that  was  made  so 
that  we  can  know  exactly  what  Is  being 
talked  about  here.  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  reveal  some  of  our 
most  highly  held  and  closely  held  intel- 
ligence on  a  nationwide  television  show 
risking  an  impairment  of  security  about 
which  any  individual  in  the  intelligence 
service  must  be  deeply  disturbed,  just  to 
reassure  the  American  people  and  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  and  put 
an  end  to  efforts  to  frighten  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  have  been  going  on,  i 
think  it  is  important  that  we  ought  to 
know  exactly  what  the  charges  are  to 
which  this  massive  effort,  this  unprece- 
dented effort  to  respond  last  night  was 
being  directed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from  the  Coh- 
GRESsiONAL  RECORD  of  January  31,  1963, 
where  Senator  Keating  is  speaking,  page 
1462: 

Furthermore,  while  evidence  mounts  of 
new  equipment  pouring  In  from  the  Cota- 
munlst  bloc,  there  Is  continuing — 

Get  this — 

there  is  continuing,  absolutely  confirmed  and 
undeniable  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
maintaining  and  guarding  the  medlum-rangt 
Bites  they  had  previously  constructed  In 
Cuba.  There  has  been  no  Soviet  move  to 
dismantle  these  concrete  sites  or  withdraw 
the  launching  bases,  as  one  might  expect  if 
the  Soviets  Intended  in  good  faith  to  keep 
these  missiles  out  of  Cuba  In  the  future. 

Now,  let  us  be  clear  about  what  Sen- 
ator Keating  was  alleging.     He  says: 

There  is  absolutely  confirmed  and  undeni- 
able evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  maintain- 
ing and  guarding  the  medium-range  sites 
they  had  previously  constructed  In  Cuba. 

Not  missiles  in  caves  that  we  have 
been  talking  about,  not  something  that 
is  under  a  tree  somewhere  camouflaged 
where  even  the  highly  competent  planes 
of  our  Air  Force  and  Navy  could  not  get 
at  it,  not  something  that  is  in  some  ob- 
scure part  of  the  island  where  perhaps 
it  might  be  alleged  we  had  not  even  pene- 
trated with  the  U-2  or  with  anything 
else. 

What  he  is  saying  is  that  they  are 
maintaining  and  guarding  the  medium- 
range  sites  "previously  constructed  in 
Cuba,"  the  same  ones  that  created  the 
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crisis,  the  ones  that  all  the  fuss  was 
about.     And  he  goes  on  to  say : 

There  has  been  no  Soviet  move  to  dis- 
mantle these  concrete  sites. 

Well,  did  you  not  see  on  television  last 
night  those  pictures?  Did  you  not  see 
where  the  Soviet  bulldozers  had  gone  in 
and  pushed  the  concrete  aside,  where 
tjiey  had  taken  everything  out  and  there 
was  not  a  single  thing  left  except  one 
beat-up  Soviet  truck  driving  around, 
trying  to  pick  up  a  few  pieces  that  were 
left?  How  much  evidence  do  you  have 
to  have?  There  they  are,  the  medium- 
range  sites,  the  intermediate-range 
sites,  destroyed,  dismantled,  broken  up. 
the  concrete  destroyed,  presented  by 
photographic  evidence,  not  only  to  Sen- 
ator Keating  but  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  the  charge  has 
not  yet  been  withdrawn  and  it  stands 
here  in  the  Record  of  the  Congress  on 
the  31st  of  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Docs 
the  gentlem^an  from  New  York  yield  for 
a  parliamentai-y  inquiry? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  is  not  my 
province  to  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry; that  is  an  inquiry  that  has  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Docs  the 
gentleman  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  STRATTON.     No;  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Is  it  permissible 
under  the  niles  of  the  House  to  use  the 
name  of  a  Member  of  the  other  body  in 
criticism? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  criticizing  him;  I  am  just  trying  to 
analyze  the  charge.  Then  we  will  know 
whether  the  information  presented  last 
night  was  correct. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
made  the  point  of  order  that  the  name 
of  a  Member  of  the  other  body  may  not 
be  used  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Does  the  gentleman 

insist  on  his  point  of  order? 
Mr.       CUNNINGHAM.     I       do,       Mr. 

Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  if  a 
Member  insists  upon  strict  compliance, 
to  mention  the  name  of  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  rules  of  the 
House  are  different  from  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  in  this  body— 
and  this  is  in  addition  to  an  answer  on 
the  point  of  order — we  in  this  body  rec- 
ognize the  comity  between  the  two 
branches. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  this.  Would  it 
be  in  order  to  refer  to  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  without  the  use  of  his  name? 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  feels  that 
a  proper  reference  to  the  other  body  as 
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such  may  be  in  order,  but  reference  to  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  may  be  not 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  for  that  pun>ose? 
The  Chair  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Chair  is  trying  delicately  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
it  be  in  order  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  proceed  without  reference 
to  the  name  of  any  Member  of  the  other 
body  and  simply  refer  to  him  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules,  even 
a  reference  in  praise  of  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  is  not  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  Chair  has  not 
ruled  as  yet  that  the  gentleman  has 
violated  the  rules.  The  Chair  wants  that 
clearly  understood. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  wish  to  proceed  in  order  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules.  But  it  is  my 
recollection  that  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  been  mentioning 
names  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
most  of  the  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  then  no  Member  voiced  a  ques- 
tion of  order.  The  Chair  eisked  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  point  of  order 
if  he  insisted  on  it.  There  are  degrees 
of  statements  that  might  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  rule.  Some  might  be  in 
violation. 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTXDN.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
iing  to  the  charge  that  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  I  have  just 
read  on  page  1462,  I  think  we  ought 
perhaps  to  pursue  the  chronology  just 
a  bit.  This  charge  was  made  on  the 
31st  of  January.  It  is  my  information, 
and  I  so  disclosed  it  to  the  press  yester- 
day, that  the  following  day  the  individ- 
ual that  made  the  charge  was  visited  by 
the  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  top  man  of  the  intelligence 
service  of  this  country.  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Cone, who  is  incidentally  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Republican  Party,  came 
there  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
the  individual  that  hsui  made  the  charge 
the  same  information,  the  same  proof, 
that  was  presented  publicly  to  the 
American  people  on  television  last  night, 
to  prove  that  the  mediiun  range  sites 
which  had  previously  been  constructed 
in  Cuba  had  not  only  been  dismantled 
but  the  concrete  had  been  all  destroyed, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

That  was  on  last  Friday.  In  spite 
of  that  fact,  on  the  following  Sunday 
there  appeared  a  television  show  in 
which  the  same  charge  was  made. 
There  were  then  on  Monday  press  re- 
leases issued  by  the  same  individual  who 
made  the  charge  renewing  that  charge, 
getting  further  publicity  out  of  it. 
There  was  a  picture  circulated  nation- 
wide, to  which  I  have  referred,  with  the 
indi\-idual  making  the  charge  holding  a 
Minuteman  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  over  the  map  of  Cuba,  although 
actually  there  has  been  no  charge  about 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.     Then 


on  Monday  there  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  a  detailed  Inter- 
view with  the  individual  once  a^rain  re- 
peating the  charge  which  Mr.  McCone, 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  the  man 
who  is  charged  with  the  top  manage- 
ment of  our  intelligence  services,  had  al- 
ready demonstrated  to  him  personally 
was  false;  yet  it  was  repeated  without 
any  effort  being  made  to  correct  It. 

On  Tuesday  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  an 
officer  In  the  Naval  Reserve  I  just  could 
not  take  it  any  longer.  I  felt  that  re- 
gardless of  the  comity  between  the 
branches  of  the  Congress,  regardless  of 
the  regular  courtesies  that  prevail  in  this 
body,  to  which  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  referred  a  moment  ago — and  I  want 
to  tell  him  I  apologize  for  not  having 
informed  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
because  it  was  my  intention  to  deal  spe- 
cifically with  another  charge,  and  this 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana was  one  that  I  brought  in  paren- 
thetically, simply  because  I  happened  to 
read  it  in  a  newspaper  just  before  I  came 
onto  this  floor. 

But  on  Tuesday,  as  I  say,  I  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer  and  I  pointed  out  that 
on  the  bsisis  of  the  information  already 
presented  to  our  committee,  there  could 
not  possibly  be  any  basis  to  that  charge 
and  any  individual  who  would  make  it 
would  be  talking  through  his  hat.  Well, 
surprisingly  enough,  that  did  get  some 
attention.  Apparently  it  even  got  back 
to  the  individual  who  made  the  charge 
because  on  Wednesday  morning,  there 
appeared  an  interview,  an  exclusive  in- 
ter\'iew  that  came  over  the  wire — I  have 
not  seen  It  in  the  paper  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  it  came  ov^er  the  wire — an  interview 
with  the  individual  who  had  made  the 
charge,  by  the  Associated  Press.  The 
interview  was  conducted  by  reporters 
Jack  Bell  and  Fred  Hoffman.  They  were 
asking  him  about  this  charge.  Here  Is 
what  he  said.  They  were  asking  him  a 
question.  The  individual  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Intermediate  range  missile  bases  have 
a  concrete  base.  I  was  at  no  time  talking 
about  that— no  reference  to  that  whatsoever. 
When  the  Defense  Department  replied,  they 
got,  that  Into  the  picture.  Now  a  great  many 
of  those  have  been  bulldosed  and  brcAen  up 
and,  perhaps,  all  of  them  have  so  far  as  I 
know.  What  I  was  talking  about  was  the 
medium  range  missile  sites  which  do  not 
have  a  concrete  base  at  all.  They  are  gravel 
or  hard-top  In  character. 

Now,  who  was  it  again  that  got  the 
concrete  in?  The  Defense  Department? 
Oh,  no,  here  it  is  in  the  Concexssional 
Record.  On  Thursday,  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, and  I  read  it  again — "There  has 
been  no  Soviet  move  to  dismantle  these 
concrete  sites."  And  yet  on  Wednesday 
he  says,  "Oh,  I  never  mentioned  con- 
crete— no,  I  was  talking  about  gravel.  Of 
course,  the  IRBM  sites  have  concrete 
bases.  I  was  not  talking  about  them.  I 
was  talking  about  the  medium  range  mis- 
sile pads.  They  are  made  of  gravel  or 
bl£u;k-top  construction  or  macadam  or 
asphaltic  concrete  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it." 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  i&— and  I 
think  if  you  watched  television  last  night 
you  saw  it — the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
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the  medium-range  missile  sites  that  were 
constructed  In  Cuba,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here,  those  previ- 
ously c(mstructed,  also  had  concrete  and 
you  saw  in  the  pictures  last  night  the 
concrete  and  you  saw  the  concrete  broken 
up;  and  when  the  portions  of  the  me- 
dium-range site  were  sitting  on  the  dock 
waiting  to  be  loaded,  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
Department  of  Defense  intelligence  ex- 
pert pointed  out  how  these  launching 
rings  for  the  MRBM  had  been  torn  from 
their  concrete  bases.  So  where  does  the 
gravel  come  in?  Not  certainly  from  the 
intelligence  service  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment— not  from  the  pictures — not  from 
any  facts.  But  nobody  was  talking  about 
gravel  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  31  and  in  the  subsequent  TV. 
newspaper,  and  magazine  publicity,  and 
the  fact  is  there  never  was  any  gravel 
or  black  top  in  the  intelligence  pictures 
taken  over  Cuba. 

I  think  we  should  nail  this  thing  down 
right  now  because  if  someone  is  going 
to  charge  anything  about  the  intelli- 
gence service  of  our  Government,  then 
certainly  he  should  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  if  someone  is  going 
to  frighten  the  American  people  and  de- 
stroy their  confidence  in  what  their  Gov- 
enmient  is  doing,  then  he  ought  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  And  yet,  here 
we  see  he  is  just  talking  nonsense  be- 
cause on  the  31st  of  January  he  is  talk- 
ing of  concrete  and  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary he  is  talking  about  gravel. 

A  little  bit  reminiscent,  if  I  may  say 
so,  of  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy, 
who  sometimes  said  one  thing  one  day 
and  another  thing  another  day. 

Now  maybe  the  gentleman  who  made 
this  charge  would  say,  "Well,  there  is  the 
word    'concrete'   in   the   Congbessiokal 
Record — that  is  right.     But  that  was 
just  an  oversight.    I  didn't  really  mean 
concrete.    I  just  got  it  in  there  by  mis- 
take."   And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that 
the  word  "concrete"  does  not  appear  in 
the  charge  that  appeared  subsequently 
In  the  newspapers.   The  word  "concrete" 
had  been  stricken  and  it  is  also  true  the 
word  "concrete"  had  been  stricken  in  the 
DJ3.  News  ft  World  Report  article.     So 
maybe  he  might  claim  that  one  of  our 
good  friends  who  was  recording  the  de- 
liberations of  another  body  somewhere 
had  just  made  a  mistake.    Oh,  no,  no,  no. 
Here  is  a  clipping  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  dated  Febru- 
ary 1, 1963.  It  refers  to  this  same  speech, 
this  same  charge,  and  it  says  that  after 
his  speech  the  Individual  who  made  that 
charge  was  asked  by  a  reporter,  Edmund 
B.  Lambeth  of  the  Gannet  News  Service, 
to    describe    the   sites    and   remaining 
equipment  and  their  maintenance. 

He  repUed  to  Mr.  Lambeth  that  the 
sites  and  the  equipment  he  referred  to 
were  concrete  emplacements. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  that.  It 
was  not  a  slip  of  the  reporter: 

CJoncrete  emplacements  with  embedded 
metal  attachments. 


Then  a  little  further  on  in  the  Roch- 
ester Democrat  and  Chronicle  story  we 
read: 

The  medium  range  missiles  believed  to 
have  been  removed  were  fired  by  mobile 
laxinchers. 


Actually  they  were  not  set  up  for  firing 
from  mobile  launchers  in  Cuba.  They 
had  concrete  bases. 

Asked  whether  he  had  evidence  of 
where  the  mobile  launchers  were  physi- 
cally located  on  the  sites,  this  individual 
is  quoted  as  saying : 

No,  I  don't,  but  the  concrete  emplace- 
ments are  still  there. 

Here  he  was  talking  to  reporters  after 
the  speech,  so  there  is  no  error  in 
transcription : 

The  concrete  emplacements  are  still  there. 

I  challenge  any  fairminded  American 
who  looked  at  the  television  broadcast 
last  night  to  say  that  the  concrete  em- 
placements are  still  there.  If  that 
presentation  was  not  a  refutation,  a 
sweeping  refutation  of  the  gentleman's 
original  charge,  then  I  cannot  read  the 
English  language. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  individual 
who  made  the  charge  said  that  if  any- 
thing he  had  said  was  disproven  he 
would  eat  his  hat.  WeU.  I  think  we 
in  this  body  can  look  for  a  good  deal  of 
hat  eating  around  here  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  said 
enovigh  now  to  indicate  that  our  De- 
fense Department  is  still  safe,  fortu- 
nately, that  our  intelligence  agencies  are 
still  in  good  hands,  and  that  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  continue  to  entrust 
the  collection  of  intelligence,  its  evalua- 
tion, and  its  dissemination  to  the  duly 
constituted  agencies  of  our  Defense  De- 
partment. I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
an  individual  who  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  medium  range  ballistic 
missile  and  an  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missile,  or  a  person  who  cannot  tell 
the  difference  between  concrete  and 
gravel,  or  a  person  who  cannot  recall  on 
the  5th  of  February  a  sweeping  charge 
he  made  on  the  31st  of  January,  is  not 
the  kind  of  person  we  want  to  take  over 
the  top  operation  of  our  intelligence 
services  and  supersede  those  who  have 
been  duly  constituted  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  handle  these  matters. 

As  I  say,  any  individual  is  welcome 
to  have  any  source  of  information  he 
wants— revelation,  dreams,  myths,  fic- 
tion; but,  believe  me,  when  it  comes  to 
maintaining  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try in  time  of  peril — oh.  let  us  not  make 
any  question  about  that,  we  are  certainly 
facing  peril  here,  there  is  no  question 
about  that;  when  you  look  at  what  was 
facing  us  in  Cuba  you  realize  that  there 
was  peril  and  there  is  still  peril — but 
When  we  are  facing  a  time  of  peril  this 
is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  cannot 
now  turn  our  intelligence  services  over 
to  Action  and  fancy  and  to  whimsy,  but 
we  must  base  their  conclusion  on  hard 
and  established  facts. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  have  time  to  yield.  I  have  a  couple 
of  other  points  I  am  very  anxious  to 
make.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  that 
transcends  party.  We  are  facing  the 
possibility  of  serious  action  at  any  time. 
The  individual  who  made  the  charges 
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that  were  quoted  a  moment  a«o  i.  .i 
quoted  as  saying:  »«o  la  ji,^ 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  advor«H« 
speclflc  course  of  action.  '"«iwa|  , 

How  easy  it  Is  to  be  an  armchair  str**. 
gist.  How  easy  it  is  to  talk  about  thw." 
when  all  you  have  to  do  Is  fill  naS?S 
the  Record  or  to  get  headlines  in  a  n^ 
paper.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  youTU; 
the  security  of  180  million  people  in  v™? 
hands,  when  you  have  been  through  o^ 
and  are  likely  to  go  through  again T, 
threat  of  nuclear  warfare,  as  PresidZn* 
Kennedy  went  through  it  in  October  wiS 
great  courage  and  great  determinating 
and  got  the  thanks,  applause,  and  r. 
spect  of  the  people  of  America  as  well 
as  the  freedom-loving  people  around  thp 
world  for  his  forceful  leadership  then 
you  are  not  going  to  base  your  acUoS 
on  the  kind  of  flimsy  thing  I  have  been 
analyzing  here  this  afternoon,  you  ai» 
going  to  look  for  hard  facts. 

Oh,  it  is  all  right  to  play  legitimate 
pohtics.  We  all  play  politics  at  timw 
and  sometimes  we  even  play  politics  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  think 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a 
little  more  of  this  play  in  the  past  few 
weeks  on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle  if  i 
may  say  so,  than  I  have  seen  here  in 
some  time.  It  is  all  right  to  play  politics- 
it  is  all  right  to  try  to  undermine  a  party' 
even  the  Democratic  Party;  we  are  all 
fair  game.  But  there  is  no  right,  on  the 
part  of  any  responsible  individual,  any 
responsible  American,  to  try  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  our  Government,  in  our  defense 
intelligence  service,  or  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  at  a  time  when  we  face 
a  Soviet  threat  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
Let  us  not  pursue  personal  gain  or  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  and  let  us  not  be 
making  irresponsible  charges  that  do  not 
even  stick  together,  that  do  not  even 
make  sense,  that  cannot  even  be  remem- 
bered from  one  day  to  the  next.  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  undermines  our 
national  security  and  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
individual  that  made  them,  as  an  honor- 
able gentleman,  will  admit  publicly  that 
he  was  wrong  when  he  claimed  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  had  not  disputed  any 
of  his  specific  claims.  Otherwise  he 
surely  forfeits  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple that  he  represents.  We  cannot  deal 
effectively  with  the  Communist  threat  if 
we  are  going  to  have  people  sniping  ir- 
responsibly and  trying  to  undeimine  es- 
tablished agencies  of  Government  on  the 
basis  of  nothing  more  substantial  than 
the  flimsy,  evanescent,  off-again-on- 
again  evidence  I  have  revealed  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  years  ago  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  was  censured  for 
actions  unbecoming  that  body.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  as  the  result  of  some  of 
the  activities  that  have  been  going  on  in 
recent  days,  that  there  will  not  be  a  rep- 
etition of  that  action  in  days  to  come 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL   SERVICE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
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Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
Uj  19. 1963, 1  received  the  foUowing  un- 
solicited letter  from  the  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  signed  by  David  L. 
Hackett,  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General : 

Jakt7a«t  18,  1»«3. 
Bon.  H.  R.  Oaoss, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Bouse  Office  Building,  Wasfiington,  D.C. 

X>sAB  CoNGSzssMAN  GROSS:  Enclosed  are 
two  copies  of  the  report  to  the  President  on 
a  national  service  program.  Aa  you  know, 
the  President  appointed  a  Cabinet -level 
committee  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  program. 

In  the  oouree  of  thla  study,  we  contacted 
Mveral  hxindred  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals m  a  wide  variety  of  areas.  In  almost 
every  case,  these  groups  indicated  interest  In 
and  support  for  the  concept  of  a  service 
program. 

We  will  very  much  appreciate  your  oom- 
inents  and  suggestions  regarding  this  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely. 

David  L.  Hackett, 
Special    Assistant    to    the   Attorney 
General. 

On  January  29,  1963,  I  responded  to 
Mr.  Hackett's  letter  as  follows: 
Mr.  D*vn>  L.  Hackett, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Ml.  Hackett:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  January  18,  with  which  you 
included  copies  of  a  Report  to  the  President 
on  a  "national  service  program." 

Since  I  am  unaware  of  any  action  by  Con- 
gress authorizing  a  "national  service  pro- 
gram," can  you  tell  me  the  source  of  the 
funds  vused  for  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port? Also,  please  advise  me  of  the  total 
amount  spent. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
la  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  "youthful  planners"  are  already  at 
work  on  the  program  In  a  "few  top  story 
rooms  at  an  old  house  on  Jackson  Square." 

How  many  planners  are  at  work,  and  what 
Is  the  salary  level  of  each  planner?     From 
what  funds  are  they  being  paid? 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  R.  GR068. 

Today,  I  received  the  following  reply 
from  Mr.  Hackett: 

Dea«  Congressman  Gross  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  29  concerning  the 
pnqxMed  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  I  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  and  Congressman 
Devdje  for  your  visit  on  January  30. 

Congresswoman  Prances  Bolton  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  on  January  30  raising 
•ome  of  the  same  questions  raised  by  your 
letter.  A  copy  of  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
ply to  Mrs.  Bolton  Is  enclosed. 

The  10  agencies  assigned  by  the  President 
to  prepare  a  report  concerning  the  desirabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  establishing  a  domestic 
service  program  have  cooperated  In  this  ac- 
ttvlty  In  accordance  with  his  instructions. 
Each  agency  has  developed  data  within  its 
own  area  of  concern  and  contributed  Its 
ideas  to  the  report. 

I  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  may  have  assigned  to  the  de- 
velopment and  presentation  of  data  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
their  respecUve  pay  scales,  or  the  amount  of 
time  they  devoted  to  this  activity;  however 
It  u  my  understanding  that  this  work  was 
accomplished  as  a  part  of  the  regular  actlvl- 
iiM  Of  the  persons  involved  and  without  alg- 
niacant  disruption  of  their  regular  duties 


If  we  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you, 
pleaae  let  nae  know. 

Sincerely  youn. 

David  L.  Hackxtt, 
Special   Assistant    to   tfie   Attorney 
General. 

At  no  place  hi  Mr.  Hackett's  letter  to 
me  or  in  the  Attorney  General's  letter  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  IMrs. 
Prances  P.  Bolton]  are  specific  answers 
provided  to  my  questions.  He  does  not 
see  fit  to  advise  me  of  the  number  of 
youthful  planners  already  at  work  on  a 
national  service  program.  Neither  will 
he  tell  me  the  salary  level  of  each  planner 
nor  the  sovirce  of  the  funds  from  which 
they  are  being  paid. 

Despite  the  evasiveness  of  Mr.  Hack- 
ett's reply,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  in  fact  "youthful  planners" 
at  work  to  get  this  latest  New  Frontier 
boondoggle  rolling — even  though  Con- 
gress has  never  authorized  a  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  a  national  service  program 
or  whatever  the  new  Robert  Kennedy 
baby  is  to  be  named. 

On  January  30,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devmi]  and  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
nursery,  which  is  located  hi  top  story 
rooms  of  a  building  at  736  Jackson 
Square — ^just  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
White  House.    This  is  what  we  foimd: 

We  found  among  other  things  that  the 
start  of  this  so-called  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  is  already  an  accomplished  fact 
In  the  minds  of  the  youthful  planners 
as  they  are  called.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.    They  are  off  and  running. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday.  January  30,  1963,  just  be- 
fore 2  o'clock,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  who  is  presently  addressing 
the  House  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  na- 
tional service  corps,  or  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  We 
found  it  located  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  an  old-type  residential  building 
that  now  apparently  has  been  acquired 
by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
The  first  two  floors,  I  believe,  are  occu- 
pied by  some  music  organization;  736 
Jackson  Place  is  located  on  Lafayette 
Square. 

As  we  entered  the  third  floor  of  this 
walkup  office  structure,  we  found  quite  a 
number  of  desks  and  quite  a  number  of 
papers  strewn  around  the  various  desks 
and  maps  on  the  wall  outlining  each 
congressional  district  in  the  United 
States.  We  made  inquiry  of  some  of  the 
girl  secretaries  who  were  occupying  of- 
fice space  and  they  advised  us  that  there 
was  a  Mr.  McClure  apparently  in  charge 
in  that  local  facility.  We  were  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Don  McClure  who  treated 
us  quite  cordially  and  attempted  to  con- 
ceal nothing  particularly,  and  he  in  turn 
introduced  us  to  a  man,  I  beheve  by  the 
name  of  Ellinger. 

Mr.  McClure  advised  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Congressman  Gross. 
and  I  that  he  was  on  loan  from  the  Peace 
Corps  which  incidentally  is  located  at 
806  Connecticut  Avenue,  just  a  few  doors 
from  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  offices. 


We  asked  him  how  much  time  was 
spent  there  and  he  said  he  usually  re- 
ported at  the  Peace  Corps  In  the  mofrn- 
ing.  then  he  came  over  on  loan  and 
sjient  an  day  long  at  the  Docnestle  Peace 
Corps  and  sometimes  in  the  ereaiog  he 
would  check  back  at  the  so-called  for- 
eign Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Ellenger,  I  be- 
lieve, was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Attorney  General.  They  both  indicated 
to  us  that  the  entire  operation  was  under 
the  guidance  and  control  apparently  of 
the  author  of  the  letter  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  alluded,  a  Mr. 
Hackett  in  the  Attorney  General's  Office. 

They  also  indicated  that  there  was 
another  man  in  some  type  of  supervisory 
capacity  by  the  name  of  Boone.  Upon 
inquhr  as  to  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  this  particular  operation  they 
said  that  they  imagined  there  were 
aroimd  18,  and  I  think  they  went  up  to 
about  22.  They  stated  that  these  em- 
ployees were  on  loan  from  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  including 
HEW  and  the  Department  of  Jtistice,  or 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  They  said  they  had  been 
in  operation,  I  believe,  at  this  particular 
location,  since  November  17,  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  our  interest  in  this  was. 
How  could  there  be  in  existence  a  na- 
tional service  corps,  or  a  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  at  this  time  without  an  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  The  purpose  of  our  in- 
quiry was  to  find  out  how  many  people 
were  there,  what  they  were  doing,  and 
who  or  what  group  of  taxpayers  were 
paying  the  salaries  of  these  persons. 

I  might  say  upon  inquiry  that  they 
said  they  had  corresponded  with  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  acress  the  Nation. 
We  asked  them  on  whose  letterhead  they 
directed  their  inquiries,  and  they  said 
that  they  were  written  on  the  letterhead 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  merely  put  that  in  the  Record  so 
there  is  no  question  of  the  purpose  of  our 
visit,  when  It  occurred,  and  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tharik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observations  con- 
cerning this  matter. 

This  Mr.  McClure  from  the  Peace 
Corps  said  that  he  was  there  full  time 
getting  this  show  on  the  road,  and  when 
questioned  as  to  how  the  Peace  Corps 
could  operate  without  a  man  of  his  di- 
mension on  the  job.  he  being  a  full-time 
employee  of  the  international  Peace 
Corps,  he  said,  as  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  has  just  related,  that  he  stopped 
at  the  office  in  the  morning  and  made 
certain  checks  and  then  came  on  over 
to  the  office  of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

Of  course,  the  staffing  of  this  outfit  on 
Jackson  Place  on  the  basis  of  loaned  per- 
sonnel means  that  other  departments  of 
Government  must  be  hberally  overstaffed 
with  stenographers  and  organizers,  and 
what-have-you.  Congress  ought  to  be 
interested  in  finding  out  how  they  ob- 
tain these  surplus  employees  they  have 
available  to  move  aroimd  with  the  great- 
est of  ease  throughout  the  Government. 
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Mr.  SCHWENOEL. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  8CHWi3^GEL.  Did  the  genUe- 
man  inquire  oi  tbia  group 
whether  or  not  this  development 
result  of  any  studies  or  any  contact  with 
the  youth  organizations  In  America  whose 
principal  objective  concerns  the  youth 
of  America,  and  who  have  definite  pro- 
grams to  develop  character  and  help  take 
care  of  their  leisure  Interests,  and  to  do 
those  things  that  buUd  for  good  citizen- 
ship, et  cetera? 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  claimed  to  have 
contacted  many  organizations  over  the 
country.  I  could  not  say  whether  they 
have  contacted  any  specific  organization. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  am  interested 
in  whether  or  not  the  Boy  Scouts  or  the 
Girl  Scouts  were  contacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know.  I  can- 
not answer  as  to  that.  I  do  know  that 
they  said  that  they  had  contacted  many 
organizations  across  the  country. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman think  it  would  be  better  for  us 
to  show  an  interest  in  the  programs  now 
established  to  do  the  job  that  they  say 
they  want  to  do? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  might  add  that  they— 
Mr.  McCIure  and  Mr.  Ellenger — provided 
us  with  a  pamphlet  indicating  an  out- 
line Of  the  President's  study  on,  I  think, 
juvenile  delinquency.  They  also  gave  us 
a  mimeographed  sheet  with  questions 
and  answers. 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  would 
specifically  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership,  and  that  is  at  page 
1875  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  6,  1963,  where  they  will  find  a 
very  fine  breakdown  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  national  serv- 
ice organization,  or  Domestic  Peace 
Corps. 

In  addition,  I  am  wondering  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware,  in  speaking  of  the 
Peace  Corps  generally,  of  quite  a  gala 
entertainment  or  reception  of  some  kind 
or  other  that  was  held  about  a  week  or 
10  days  ago  at  Duke  Zieberts  to  celebrate 
the  acquisition  of  this  fine  Washington 
Redskin  quarterback  as  a  member  of 
this  organization.  I  understand  from 
the  papers  recently  he  was  hired  at  $75 
a  day,  then,  for  some  reason,  he  decided 
or  was  persuaded  that  he  was  a  volim- 
teer.  I  thought  in  ova  genersJ  inquiry 
we  might  find  out  who  picked  up  the 
check  for  this  lavish  entertainment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  came  out 
of  the  representation  allowance  of  some 
Government  agency.  Some  of  us  have 
been  opposed  to  these  lavish  entertain- 
ment funds  which  are  provided  by  the 
taxpayers. 

There  is  still  another  interesting  de- 
velopment in  this  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
story,  for  now  it  is  revealed  as  a  result 
of  the  diligent  work  of  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  that  on  August  1,  1962,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare    made    an    outright    grant    of 


Mr.  Speaker,  will     $250,000  to  an  organization  known  as 


Associated  Community  Teams,  Inc.,  with    dedicated  to  their  art  and  detemS!!??' 
offices  at  179  West  13th  Street,  in  New     <»rir»T-r>«£.  ♦»,«  ofo*-,,-  «*  *v,^„-  i_  ^.^**^to 
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leading  American  actors  and 
dedicated  to  their  art  and  dete 
improve  the  status  of  those  in  thetoLt! 


is  to  be  spent  for  personnel,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  grant.  This  is 
fantastic. 

The  Department  lists  one  of  the  in- 
corporators of  Associated  Commimity 
Teams,  Inc.,  as  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Congressman,  Minister. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  I  endeav- 
ored to  contact  Mr.  Powell  early  this 
afternoon  to  tell  him  I  would  use  his 
name  on  the  House  floor.  I  was  in- 
formed that  his  whereabouts  is  unknown 
to  his  office.  I  was  totally  unable  to 
contact  the  gentleman.  There  are  news- 
paper reports  to  the  effect  that  he  is  at 
his  residence  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  any 
event  I  learned  nothing  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

I  repeat,  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Con- 
gressman, minister;  Livingston  L.  Win- 
gate,  associate  counsel  for  labor-man- 
agement. Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor;  David  D.  Jones.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction;  Jawn  A.  Sandifer. 
attorney,  civic  leader;  and  Jose  Ramoz 
Lopez,  assemblyman.  New  York  City. 

This  grant  allegedly  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  nucleus  of  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corps.  There  is  a  se- 
rious doubt,  in  my  mind,  at  least,  that 
the  Department  had  the  authority  to 
make  the  grant,  coming  as  it  did  from 
an  appropriation  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  study  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  mention 
that  it  will  be  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  chairmaned  by 
the  same  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  which  will  con- 
sider Domestic  Peace  Corps  legislation, 
providing,  of  course,  that  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  condescend 
to  consult  the  Congress  about  it.  In 
view  of  what  has  happened  thus  far, 
there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
will  bother  with  anything  so  "unimpor- 
tant" £is  obtaining  congressional  ap- 
proval for  a  program  which  obviously 
already  is  on  the  road. 


NATIONAL  ACTORS'   EQUITY  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpeen]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  joint 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  20-26  as  Na- 
tional Actors'  Equity  Week. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay],  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
resolution.  And  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  interest,  concern,  and 
activity  on  behalf  of  all  phases  of  the 
performing  arts.  I  am  privileged  indeed 
to  join  with  him  in  this  step  to  give 
proper  recognition  to  the  performers  in 
the  American  theater. 

The  dates  designated  in  this  resolu- 
tion have  a  special  significance,  for  it 
was  on  May  26,  1913,  that  a  group  of 


Golden  JuhiW 
Year  of  Actors'  Equity.  ^^ 

Equity's  concern  has  been  not  only  for 
the  stars  and  featured  performers  on 
the  American  stage.  It  has  fought  &£ 
for  the  welfare  of  the  "bit"  players  to* 
members  of  the  chorus,  sind  the  ott^ 
performers  whose  names  are  not  di. 
played  in  lights  but  who  have  done  w 
much  to  bring  entertaiimient  to  the 
American  people. 

The  progress  of  the  American  theater 
in  the  past  half  century  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  Actors'  Equity.  Not  only 
has  Equity  won  for  theatrical  perfora- 
ers  such  benefits  as  decent  wages,  stand- 
ard  contracts  and  better  working  condl- 
tions,  but  its  insistence  on  the  highest 
artistic  standards  has  been  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  climb  of  the  American 
stage  to  its  present  preeminence  in  the 
world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution — as  an  official  recognition  of 
what  Actors'  Equity  has  done  for  its 
members,  for  the  public,  for  the  per- 
forming arts,  and  for  America. 
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DOMESTIC  PEACE  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  begin  to  speak  on  the  subject  that 
I  intend  to  speak  on.  I  want  to  say  I  am 
glad  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  his  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Devine].  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  to  investigate  this  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  and  make  known  to  us  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  their 
findings.  In  this,  I  think  they  have 
performed  a  very  fine  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  have  noted  the  devel- 
opment of  this  program.  I  have  been 
interested  because  I  have  been  interested 
in  youth  programs  of  all  kinds  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  public  life.  In  the 
early  period  of  my  life  after  I  graduated 
from  college.  I  was  a  high  school  teacher 
and  a  coach.  I  have  been  identified 
with  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  a 
number  of  youth  organizations,  and 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  I 
have  continued  my  interest  in  these 
youth  programs  by  cooperating  with  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  that  want 
to  help  to  educate  boys  and  girls  to 
become  better  citizens.  We  have  a  proj- 
ect in  our  office  known  as  the  "Week  in 
Washington"  project  which  we  carry 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Center 
for  Education  In  Politics  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  which  brings  students  to 
Washington.  While  they  are  here  they 
live  with  Mrs.  Schwengel  and  me. 
While  they  are  here  we  try  to  help  them 
to  get  experience  of  government  at  this 
level — which  is  designed  to  capture  their 
interest  in  government  and  we  hope  as 
a  result  that  they  will  become  better  citi- 
zens— and  inspire  them  to  pass  on  the 
benefits  of  that  experience  to  other  men 
and  women  with  whom  they  associate  at 


the  grassroots  level,  and  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this  great  system  of 
government  that  we  live  under.  So  I 
could  not  help  but  have  a  great  interest 
in  this  program.  Everybody  wants  to 
do  somethiiig  for  the  young  people  and 
to  give  them  advantages  that  they  could 
have  and  should  have.  In  doing  so,  in 
my  opinion,  we  should  cooperate  with 
those  organizations  and  those  people 
who  have  a  great  interest  in  this  and 
who  are  willing  to  stand  high  and  co- 
operate in  every  way  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  that  this  proposed 
Peace  Corps  at  the  local  level  wants  to 
do  something  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the   gentleman  from 

Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  in  attempting  to  at- 
tain that  goal  that  we  should  not  support 
a  program  where  a  $250,000  grant  is 
made,  knowing  that  $157,080  of  that 
amount  is  to  be  spent  on  salaries.  That 
is  scarcely  taking  care  of  the  juveniles — 
rather,  that  might  be  taking  care  of  adult 
delinquency — one    might    think    about 

that. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  that  and  I  totally  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  his 
position  on  this.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
continues  his  investigation  and  makes 
known  to  us  and  to  the  people  his  find- 
ings. 

THE    PROPOSED    WORLD   CONFERENCE   OF 
BTTliANISTS 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  for 
a  few  minutes.  If  I  may,  on  the  confer- 
ence of  humanists  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  a  distinguished  American.  To 
me  this  proposal  is  as  brilliant  and  ap- 
propriate as  it  Is  unique.  For  it  is  xinlque 
in  its  purpose.  This  meeting  proposes 
to  bring  together  the  most  illustrious 
world  figures  from  the  field  of  the  hu- 
manities, that  is,  the  students  of  human 
nature  and  human  thought,  the  men 
learned  in  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  men  learned  in  literature,  In  phi- 
losophy, in  history,  and  in  ethics. 

According  to  the  plan,  as  I  understand 
it,  they  would  gather  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  some  solution  to  the  terrible 
muddle  that  this  world  we  live  in  finds  it- 
self in  at  this  time.  The  solution,  spe- 
cifically, should  be  a  formulated  plan  to 
keep  international  morality  ahead  of,  or 
at  lestst  abreast  of,  man's  probings  in 
the  physical  universe — a  wonderful  thing 
to  happen  in  that  atmosphere  that  be- 
came great  because  its  early  leaders  saw 
and  revealed  and  promoted  the  values 
Inherent  in  the  humanities. 

Of  course,  you  know,  I  am  speaking  of 
my  country. 

This  proposal  Is  put  forth  not  by  a 
visionary  man;  rather  by  a  man  of  vis- 
ion, a  man  whose  vision  has  been  ap- 
plied and  approved  and  proved  practica- 
ble, and  his  genius  has  been  combined 
with  a  concern  for  humanity.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  who  took 
part  among  other  things  in  that  won- 
derfully human  and  decent  act  by  the 
United  States  of  feeding  the  hungry 
after  World  War  I,  and  who  in  World 


War  n  proceeded  from  a  major  role  in 
the  development  of  the  atom  bomb  to 
the  instigation  and  Initiation  of  the 
atoms-f or- peace  program. 

It  is  logical  that  an  effort  to  turn 
men's  minds  from  contemplating  the 
fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  which  ob- 
sesses many,  the  possibility  of  total  de- 
struction which  would  resiilt  to  all  civi- 
lization, a  sorched  earth  from  which 
life  might  never  rise  again — it  is  logical 
that  the  task  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  know  most  about  the  eons 
of  time  that  it  took  to  develop  that  civi- 
lization. The  students  of  the  humani- 
ties would  realize  most  profoundly  that 
the  oldest  forms  of  writing,  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  start  the  story  for  us. 
Homer,  the  bard,  is  the  first  link  in  the 
unbroken  line  of  literary  and  philosophic 
thought  that  the  humanists  trace  when 
showing  us  that  all  civilization  has  a 
common  origin  the  Greco-Roman,  the 
Judaic-Christian,  and  the  medieval  tra- 
ditions. Although  to  some  extent  ante- 
dated by  the  Jewish  writers,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  culture  of  present-day 
Europe  and  America  was  laid  by  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Greeks,  adopted  and  elabo- 
rated by  the  Romans,  modified  and  pre- 
served by  the  Judaic -Christian  cultures, 
defended  through  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
church,  reborn  In  the  Renaissance,  to 
be  modulated  and  expanded — almost  be- 
yond recognition — In  modem  times. 

The  main  currents  of  thought  can  be 
traced  through  the  stories,  the  situa- 
tions, the  characters,  sis  well  as  the  al- 
lusions in  different  ages  and  countries. 
The  historical  significance  is  inescapa- 
ble. What  seems  like  masses  of  unre- 
lated material  takes  on  shape  and  mean- 
ing and  historical  significance  when  an 
unbroken  thread  can  be  traced  from 
Homer  to  Virgil,  to  Dante,  to  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  to  Marlowe  and 
Goethe;  when  Paust  reflects  the  "Book 
of  Job";  and  Ibsen's  plays  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  antiquities. 

Were  the  civilized  world  today  to  take 
time  to  consider  the  value  of  its  herit- 
age, the  centuries  of  development  nec- 
essary to  produce  its  rich  endowment,  its 
pervasive  dependence  upon  the  thread 
of  culture  that  persisted  in  spite  of  the 
prevalence  of  violence  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  empires  that  fill  our  history 
books,  there  might  be  some  true  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  preserving  what 
has  taken  mllleruilums  to  build.  The  cur- 
rent preoccupation  with  physical  sxxi- 
vlval  might  better  be  directed  toward 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  mo- 
ment's demolition  may  destroy  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  all  time. 

While  fallout  shelters  have  long  im- 
pressed me  as  products  of  a  maginot 
line  mentality,  let  us  suppose  that  some 
of  them  might  prove  effective  in  a 
thermonuclear  war.  What  would  the 
survivors  have  to  return  to? 

All  physical  considerations  aside,  to 
what  sort  of  world  would  they  emerge? 
To  what  would  their  minds  turn?  For 
Plato  reality  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
objects  around  us  but  in  ideas.  To  what 
would  the  thermonuclear  survivor  turn 
for  Ideas?  His  heritage  of  thousands  of 
years  would  have  been  wiped  out.  Must 
he  start  as  Homer  started — bUnd,  a 
wanderer — a  bard  to  sing  of  things  re- 


membered, wasted  decades,  wasted  cen- 
turies, wasted  aeons — by  an  ion. 

Writing  of  the  age  of  the  Greeks.  Will 
Durant  said,  "Prom  that  obscure  age  to 
our  own  time  and  place  the  history  of 
civilization  has  been  the  adventure  of 
human  reason."  Our  own  experience  as 
Americans  gives  eloquent  testimony  to 
an  adventure  of  human  reason  almost 
beyond  imagination.  Surely  human 
reason  today,  the  product  of  that  history 
of  all  civilization,  is  capable  of  saving 
itself,  and  capable  of  sa%'ing  for  itself 
the  heritage  of  the  ages. 

Among  the  many  lessons  of  philosophy 
none  is  more  apt  thtui  that  which  teeu^hes 
us  that  the  art  of  regulating  ovirselves 
is  basic  to  the  art  of  regulating  the 
world. 

A  conference  of  the  humanists  could 
serve  the  world  in  various  ways  con- 
jvmctlve  with  the  primary  purpose  set 
for  It.  As  reminders  of  the  gifts  to  man 
of  all  time — literally  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  from  all  places,  all  cultures,  all 
ages,  their  task  would  be  not  only  to  stim- 
ulate the  will  to  preserve  the  rich  herit- 
age, but  to  stimulate  the  desire  to 
emulate  it.  Above  all,  however,  their 
purpose  must  be  to  set  in  motion  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  set  of  values  that  men  live 
by,  to  place  in  proper  perspective  the 
standards  of  behavior — not  in  the  nar- 
row sense,  though  it  is  hoped  that  that 
would  follow — but  In  all  the  fields  to 
which  the  paths  of  humanism  lead. 

To  be  more  specific,  are  the  standards 
of  art  to  be  set  by  the  measure  of  pub- 
licity an  objet  d'art  receives?  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  recent  spectacle  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  spectators  who  lined  up 
to  see  what  was  indeed  among  the  finest 
of  all  art  objects — and  this  is  signifi- 
cant— but  which  was  hung  among  many 
splendid,  famous,  and  beautiful  objects 
of  its  kind  which  received  not  a  passing 
glance  from  the  majority  of  these  same 
tens  of  thousands  who  visited  the  art 
gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Are  our  schoolchildren  to  continue  to 
be  taught  according  to  the  location  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  put  rather  than 
the  level  of  education  of  which  they  are 
capable?  An  equalization  of  opportu- 
nity is  the  true  standardization  which 
should  be  met.  The  educators  are  cer- 
tainly not  chlefiy  responsible;  society  as 
a  whole  needs  to  be  reminded  along  this 
and  the  many  lines  that  the  humanists 
can  pursue. 

And,  speaking  of  education,  how  long 
are  the  courses  in  education — with  a 
capital  "E" — ^how  much  longer  are  they 
going  to  provoke  such  comment  as  that 
in  a  recent  journal  to  the  effect  that 
"Education  Continues  To  Deserve  the 
Scorn  It  Gets?"  When  is  there  to  be  a 
reappraisal  of  courses  for  the  teachers 
of  the  taught?  A  lead  article  in  the 
American  Scholar  in  the  spring  of  1960 
connmences  with  the  remark:  "This  is 
an  age  that  inspires  little  enthusiasm." 
To  me  tills  seems  a  sad  and  urmecessary 
state  of  affairs.  To  be  sure,  enthusiasm 
often  depends  on  the  personal  capacity 
for  it.  Yet  it  is,  indeed,  capable  of  stim- 
ulation. Here,  indeed,  is  a  cause  for  our 
humanists  to  pursue.  The  author  of  the 
article  himself  reaches  a  wise  conclusion, 
and  one  which  coincides  with  our  theme. 
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He  says: 

our  deepest  need  Is  not  to  propose  ^leclflc 
reforms,  but  ratber  to  create  an  Intellectxial 
and  cultural  atmospnere  In  whlon  It  la  pos- 
■Ible  for  men  to  attempt  afflrmatlon  without 
xxndue  fear  that  valid  conatmctlons  will  col- 
lapse throu^  ne^ect,  ridicule,  or  their  own 
Inherent  errors.  We  need  a  generous  toler- 
ance for  synthetic  and  constructive  formula- 
tions. Tn  stead  of  concentrating  on  the  pos- 
sible bad  motives  from  which  they  arise.  We 
must  reappraise  our  current  concepts  and 
lnteri>retatlons  of  man  and  society.  •  •   • 

In  endorsing  the  present  proposal  for 
a  Conference  of  Humanists  we  quote  a 
paragraph  so  apt  that  it  might  have 
been  written  to  further  the  Idea,  though 
actually  it  appeared  a  decade  ago.  We 
conclude  our  comment  with  the  follow- 
ing partial  quotation — 

If  we  aim  at  a  world  republic  of  law  and 
Justice,  we  must  recover  and  revive  the  great 
tradltlOD  ot  liberal  human  thought,  rethink, 
our  knowledge  In  Its  light  and  shadow,  the 
world  republic  of  law  and  justice  is  nothing 
but  the  poUtlcal  expression  of  the  world  re- 
public of  learning  and  the  world  ccnnmunity. 

Since  those  words  were  written  the 
necessity  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  the 
thermonuclear  age  of  finding  the  means 
of  saving  from  destruction  all  tangible 
and  Intangible  evidences  of  this  great 

tradition  of  human  thought  and  human- 
ity itself.  "Hie  humanists  can  most 
clearly  present  us  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  anything  that 
can  save  us  it  is  the  wisdom  that  can 
come  from  a  conference  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  a  copy 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  Adm.  Lewis 
Strauss. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Remakks  o»  Lbwis  It.  Stbauss,  World  Affairs 
Council,  Philadslphia,   Pa.,   Janxtart   18, 
1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  one 
which  I  enjoy  much  too  Infrequently.  I 
hope  you  will  understand  that  it  is  meant 
as  an  endearment  when  I  say  that,  in  many 
ways,  Philadelphia  reminds  me  of  Richmond, 
Va..  where  I  was  raised.  In  spite  of  the 
greater  size  and  Importance  of  your  city, 
there  is  a  shared  reverence  for  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  good  in  old  ways  and  customs.  You 
have  halted  the  bulldozer  and  housewrecker 
before  they  could  demolish  the  evidences  of 
a  more  contemplative  and  graceful  way  of 
life.  Yet,  on  the  very  next  street,  one  nnds 
here  the  throb  of  giant  commerce,  and  your 
temples  of  education  and  research  are  as  ad- 
vanced as  tomorrow. 

I  was  here  most  recently  only  a  short  time 
ago,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  to  pre- 
sent a  paper  before  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  I  had  been  asked  to  speak 
on  the  "Oeneals  of  the  Atoms  for  Peace 
Plan"  which,  you  may  recaU,  was  based  in 
1853  upon  the  assumed  rarity  at  that  time  of 
the  element  uranium.  What  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  today  might  well  begin  at 
that  point  In  time  also. 

President  Elsenhower  had  come  Into  ofllce 
with  very  strong  feelings  about  the  hazard 
to  humanity  as  a  consequence  of  our  mven- 
tion  of  atomic  wec^xms,  espedally  the  fact 
that  their  use  in  warfare  had  been  initiated 
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by  us.  He  had  been  an  Observer  at  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  in  July  and  early  August 
1946,  at  which  the  employment  of  the  weap- 
ons against  Japan  bad  been  agreed  upon 
between  President  Truman  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill.  The  fateful  decision  then 
had  been  communicated  to  the  enigmatic 
tyrant  who  ruled  Russia.  Even  before  those 
ominous  days,  General  Elsenhower  had 
known  of  the  atomic  research  project.  OflQ- 
cer  messengers  had  come  from  Washington 
to  his  oversea  headquarters  to  bring  him  the 
supersecret  information  as  to  Its  progress. 

At  that  time,  the  soldier,  statesman,  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  forces  In  Europe  had 
some  faint  hope  that  if  we  never  used  the 
weapon  for  war,  other  nations  might  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  its  develop- 
ment had  been  achieved.  He  did  not  then 
know  that  security  in  this  vital  matter  had 
been  breached — that  Soviet  spies  had  pene- 
trated our  weapon  laboratory  In  Loe  Alamos. 
The  traitor,  Fuchs,  was  only  one  of  several. 
Then  after  the  two  bombs  had  been 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the 
general  was  profoundly  concerned  by  the 
Impact  of  this  revolutionary  change  in  war- 
fare. In  an  instant,  as  he  viewed  it.  the 
old  concepts  of  war  had  been  swept  away. 
The  purpose  of  an  aggressor  nation  there- 
after might  well  be  to  stock  atomic  bombs  in 
quantity  for  a  devastating  surprise  attack 
while  the  defending  covmtry  would  launch 
its  store  of  atom  bombs  against  the  attack- 
er's homeland.  As  the  general  looked  about 
him,  even  the  bombed  ruins  of  Germany 
seemed  but  a  faint  forecast  of  what  war  In 
the  future  might  mean.  "I  gained  hope," 
he  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  "that  this  develop- 
ment of  the  ultimate  in  destruction  would 
drive  man  to  and  a  way  of  eliminating  war." 
He  even  speculated  that  where  statesman- 
ship had  not  been  succeaaful,  universal  fear 
and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  might 
find  a  way. 

On  January  20,  1953,  after  taking  the  oath 
of  office  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  the  new 
President  turned  to  the  microphone:  "In 
pleading  our  Just  cause  before  the  bar  of 
history,"  he  announced,  "and  in  pressing 
our  labor  for  world  peace,  we  shall  be  guided 
by  certain  fixed  principles.  These  principles 
are:  First,  abhorring  war  as  a  chosen  way  to 
balk  the  purposes  of  those  who  threaten  us, 
we  hold  It  to  be  the  first  task  of  statesman- 
ship to  develop  the  strength  that  will  deter 
the  forces  of  aggression  and  promote  the 
conditions  of  peace.  In  the  light  of  this 
principle,  we  stand  ready  to  engage  with  any 
and  all  others  in  Joint  effort  to  remove  the 
causes  of  mutual  fear  and  distrust  among 
nations  so  as  to  make  possible  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  The  sole  requisites  for 
undertaking  such  an  effort  are  that  In  their 
purpose  they  l>e  aimed  logically  toward 
security  for  all;  and  that,  to  their  result,  they 
provide  methods  by  which  every  participat- 
ing nation  will  prove  good  faith  in  carrying 
out  its  pledge." 

President  Elsenhower  was  obsessed  with 
the  absolute  necessity  to  find  some  means 
of  ending  the  threat  to  civilization  from 
allout  nuclear  war.  The  forces  of  diplomacy 
had  been  at  work,  although  fruitlessly,  ever 
since  1946  with  that  goal  in  view. 

First,  there  had  been  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  established  in 
the  year  after  the  United  Nations  itself  was 
founded,  founded  some  of  us  may  wistfully 
remember  as  an  instrument  committed  to 
the  principle  of  peaceful  negotiation  among 
nations.  Those  were  the  days  when  ovir 
hopes  for  the  United  Nations  never  included 
any  premonition  that  It  would  ever  coerce 
a  political  decision  by  Itself  resorting  to 
armed  force. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  our 
delegate  to  it  in  1946,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch, 
had  said:  "We  are  here  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  quick  and  the  dead.     That  is 


our  business.     Behind  the  black  portent 
the  new  atomic  age  lies  a  hope  whlch^Lff 
upon   with   faith,  can  work  our  u^nSH^ 
We  must  elect  world  peace  or  world  dM^T*" 
tion."  »«•»«(>. 

Our  proposals  were  then  put  befor*  fv 
United  Nations.  Unhappily,  they  were  n^ 
seized  upon  with  faith.  Had  they  kJ!/ 
they  would  have  provided  safe,  InternaOaS 
control  of  the  entire  development  of  atomt 
energy  all  the  way  back  to  the  mines  wbM 
the  ores  of  the  fissionable  element!  iiZ. 
produced.  The  sword  which  now  ta^n 
over  the  heads  of  all  men  would  havehf 
come  a  universal  plowshare  for  peace  Bnt 
Soviet  negotiators  employed  every  parlia 
mentary  tactic  to  block  the  adoption  of  th* 
Baruch  program  and  for  reasons  we  could 
not  then  fathom.  Later  these  reajon. 
emerged.  ^ 

Diplomacy  failed  in  1946  in  spite  ol  th, 
fact  that  we  had  offered  to  give  up  our 
atomic  advantage.  Indeed,  it  was  a  monon. 
oly,  if  nations  would  only  agree  to  a  gjl" 
Inspected  plan  of  international  control  of 
this  great  new  force.  As  a  matter  of  f»ct 
the  nations  did  agree  except  Russia  and  tta 
satellites.  Diplomacy,  compelled  to  acceot 
the  defeat  of  the  Baruch  plan,  has  since  ac- 
cepted  many  other  rebuffs,  without  wavertng 
In  the  hope  that  eventually  reason  wotiw 
prevail.  " 

In  the  15  years  since  the  Baruch  proposal 
there  have  been  a  procession  of  diplomatle 
negotiations;  negotiations  for  total  atomie 
control,  for  atomic  weapon  disarmament  for 
general  disarmament,  for  the  cessation  ol 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  and  for  the  found- 
Ing  of  an  International  agency  to  deal  with 
the  peaceful  atom.  The  statesmen  have  been 
kept  busy.  Their  meetings  on  this  subject 
have  taken  place,  usuaUy,  In  Geneva  when 
they  have  become  almost  Institutlonallaed. 
Our  consulate  general  at  Geneva  Is  staffed 
about  as  completely  as  are  some  of  our  em- 
bassies. There  Is  entertaining  back  and 
forth  between  the  delegations.  There  is  pro- 
tocol, rotating  chairmanship,  agendums,  and 
proposals  which,  after  a  few  months,  no  one 
apparently  ever  looks  at  again.  For  in- 
stance, the  recent  Russian  offer  of  three  on- 
site  inspections  has  been  described  as  "new" 
and  a  "breakthrough."  It  had  been  pro- 
posed and  rejected  as  Inadequate  back  in 
1960. 

Meanwhile,  certain  events  have  occurred 
that  are  irreversible.  First.  Our  monopoly 
has  been  lost.  Gone  forever  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  state,  as  President  Truman  did  with- 
in  a  week  of  Hiroshima,  "The  atom  bomb 
Is  too  dangerous  to  be  loose  in  a  lawle« 
world.  We  must  constitute  ourselves  trus- 
tees of  this  new  force — to  prevent  Its  ml»\ise 
and  to  turn  it  into  the  channels  of  service 
to  mankind.  It  is  an  awful  responsibility 
which  has  come  to  us."  It  was  Indeed.  We 
can  no  longer  demand,  as  then  we  could, 
that  other  nations  Join  us  in  shackling  this 
terrible  threat  by  Internationalizing  Its  con- 
trol. We  are  no  longer  able  to  insist  upon 
that  aim  for  the  salvation  of  humanity 
Second:  Our  wartime  ally  in  the  East  began 
a  series  of  attempts  to  deceive  us  as  to  his 
intentions.  Vyshinsky,  the  principal  Soviet 
representative  at  the  United  Nations,  said 
that  the  Soviet  nuclear  program.  In  contrast 
to  our  own,  was  solely  concerned  to  remove 
mountains  and  alter  the  channels  of  rivers. 
The  fact  was  that  Russia  had  been  engaged 
In  developing  atomic  weapons  clandestinely 
for  months  before  her  first  test.  Fortu- 
nately, we  had  uncovered  this  deception  by 
detecting  the  test  and.  since  1949,  we  liave 
known  beyond  any  doubt  what  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Soviet  Government  were  worth. 
But  though  the  Riossians  have  not  always 
succeeded  In  deceiving  us,  our  capacity  for 
self-deception  has  been  monumental.  We 
were  beguiled  Into  a  moratoriimi  on  test- 
ing— that  Is  to  say,  on  discontinuing  im- 
provement of  our  nuclear  weapons.  We 
ceased  our  tests  for  3  years  in  good  faith. 
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while  the  Soviets,  in  total  disdain  of  such  a 
Il^eolB  convention  as  good  faith,  contin- 
^  to  produce  test  explosions  under- 
^und  When  they  had  reached  the  point 
•here  tests  in  the  atmosphere  were  essen- 
„^  to  their  program,  they  violated  the 
mnrfttorlum— without  even  so  much  as  a 
rfinlomatlc  blush— and  staged  the  longest 
fist  series  Including  the  largest  explosions 
^er  detonated.  It  took  us  more  than  6 
months  to  recover  from  that  shock  to  our 
credulity,  even  to  resume  our  own  tests. 

We  continued  negotiating  In  Geneva  on 
nuclear  test  suspension  even  after  that  and 
Ire  about  to  begin  a  new  round  of  talks, 
p^umably,  we  are  again  prepared  carefully 
JTconslder  the  next  round  of  Soviet  assur- 
ances that  this  time  they  mean  it,  all  based 
,mon  mutual  good  faith.  I  sincerely  hope 
we  will  not  be  trapped  into  another  mutual 
Lcord  which  will  again  prove  to  be  unllat- 
Zni     But  that  is  not  the  way  to  bet. 

You  wiU  recall  the  statement  by  President 
Kennedy  on  October  22,  that  Soviet  Foreign 
Uinlster  Gromyko  had  called  on  him  at  the 
White  House  and  had  made  statements  to 
him  which  were  false.  Yet  we  still  negoti- 
ate for  an  agreement  on  nuclear  weapon 
test  cessation  to  be  based  upon  veracity. 

The  whole  idea  of  suspending  nuclear 
weapon  tests  is  prejudlclpl  to  us.  I  might 
dlRress  for  a  moment  to  try  and  explain 
this  Testa  are  conducted  to  see  whether 
new  inventions  will  work.  These  new  Ideas 
are  not  only  new  weapons  but  new  weapons 
gystems,  that  U,  the  weapon  together  with 
its  carrier.  We  have  to  know  whether  they 
will  work  together.  As  we  have  voluntarily 
foresworn  aggression,  we  will  be  the  defend- 
ers if,  may  God  forbid,  a  nuclear  war  ever 
comes.  The  weapons  of  the  defender  must 
be  more  numeroiis  axxd  specialized  than  the 
weapons  of  the  aggressor.  They  must  be 
more  numerous  because  many  may  not  sur- 
vive a  surprise  attack.  They  must  be  more 
Bophistlcated  and  specialized  for  they  can 
be  launched  only  after  the  attackers  weap- 
ons are  on  the  way  and  they,  accordingly, 
must  be  far  more  accurate  for,  initially,  we 
must  hope  that  our  weapons  will  Intercept 
and  blunt  the  attack.  The  aggressor  will 
be  aiming  at  cities.  By  comparison,  ovir 
targets  will  be  pinpoints.  They  m\ist  be  as 
clean  of  fallout  as  possible  for  they  will  be 
detonated  high  above  our  own  territory. 
Thus,  if  we  do  not  continually  improve  our 
weapons  systems,  oxir  position  as  defenders 
would  place  us  at  a  marked,  perhaps  a  fatal, 
disadvantage  even  if  a  fool-proof  test  mora- 
torium could  be  arranged,  for  there  are 
stockpiles  of  aggressor-type  weapons  In  ex- 
istence. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  public  demand  for 
a  suspension  of  nuclear  weapon  testing, 
■nie  demand  was  generated  by  a  campaign 
over  several  years  and  supported  by  prop- 
aganda employing  statements,  some  of  which 
were  half  true  or  not  true  at  all.  These 
dealt  with  the  effects  of  fallout.  The  ef- 
fects were  pictured  as:  1 )  lethal  and  as  (3) 
genetically  horrible.  ThU  would  be  all  too 
true  of  the  effect  ot  fallout  from  a  nuclear 
war,  but  false  as  applied  to  the  experienced 
fallout  from  nuclear  tests  at  the  rate  they 
have  been  conducted.  Our  weapon  tests 
are  designed  to  maintain  us  In  a  posture 
which  win  dlscovirage  a  nuclear  war.  If  we 
stop  Improving  our  military  devices,  our 
chances  of  discouraging  a  nuclear  war  begin 
to  slide  from  that  moment. 

President  Elsenhower's  atoms-for-peace 
plan  took  this  fact  into  account  as  well  as 
the  absence  of  good  faith.  It  did  not  postu- 
late that  virtue.  It  was  based  upon  condi- 
tions which  would  require  no  demonstr«i- 
tlon  of  mutual  confidence.  Among  those 
conditions  was  the  fact  to  which  I  earlier 
referred,  that  in  1953,  uranium  was  believed 
to  be  a  very  rare  element.  Though  widely 
dispersed  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Its  con- 
centrations were  generally  in  parts  per  mil- 


lion except  In  a  very  few,  known  deposits. 
The  greatest  of  these  was  In  the  Belgian 
Congo  and,  but  for  It  and  the  friendly  reas- 
onableness of  the  Belgians,  we  could  not 
have  achieved  atomic  superiority  as  early 
as  we  did.  Furthermore,  of  the  known  rich 
deposits,  all  but  one  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  free  world.  The  Elsenhower  atoms- 
for-peace  plan  accordingly  was  a  proposal 
that  we  would  match  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  contributing  uranium  to  a  peaceful 
stockpile,  that  stockpile  to  be  administered 
by  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpKMC  of 
bringing  the  blessings  of  cheap  electrical 
energy  to  the  newly  developing  countries. 

As  in  every  other  move  we  made,  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  satellites  dragged  their  feet 
so  successfully  that  3»2  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  President's  inspiring  speech  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  December  1953 
and  the  date  in  September  1957  when  the 
InternaUonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  at  last 
was  organized.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  a  re- 
sult of  worldwide  prospecting  efforts,  ura- 
nium has  been  found  to  t>e  far  less  rare  than 
earlier  had  heen  believed. 

I  once  deplored  the  failure  to  reach  a  point 
of  understanding  so  that  these  large  amotmts 
of  uranium  would  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  United  Nations  where  they  would  be 
secure  forever  from  use  by  men  to  kill  other 
men.  Today,  one  might  view  that  failure 
as  an  Intervention  of  Providence.  For  now, 
with  the  United  Nations  employing  planes, 
cannon,  tanks,  and  bombs  in  the  hands  ol 
military  contingents  commanded  by  ofBcers 
who,  not  long  ago  launched  an  unauthorized 
attack  In  Katanga.  It  Is  well  that  the  means 
to  conduct  nuclear  warfare  Is  not  In  their 
hands. 

Like  many  Americans,  I  am  a  supporter 
of  the  basic  concept  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  I  am  grieved  by  the  events  In  the 
Congo-Katanga  tragedy  where  our  policy,  so 
eloquently  enunciated  as  being  "self-deter- 
mination, not  coercion,"  is  at  such  variance 
with  our  actions.  It  may  not  be  inexplica- 
ble but  certainly  it  has  not  been  explained 
to  the  American  people. 

I  have  come  to  the  disillusioned  conclu- 
sion that  diplomacy,  though  well  inten- 
tloned,  seems  incapable  of  exorcising  the 
demonic  threat  of  nuclear  war  within  a 
hopeful  time  span.  If  diplomacy  has  failed, 
or  should  one  say,  has  not  succeeded,  ought 
we  not  turn  to  science?  It  was  science 
which  led  mankind  Into  the  nuclear  age, 
science  which  fissioned  the  atom,  which 
warned  that  our  Nazi  enemies  might  make 
nuclear  weapor^s  before  we  did,  and  which 
then  Initiated  our  weapxDn  program.  It  was 
science  which  successfully  solved  the  great 
problem  of  separaUng  uranium  235  from 
uranium  238;  It  was  science  that  made  the 
dread  weapons;  and  it  was  science  that  con- 
firmed the  selection  of  the  doomed  cities  In 
Japan.  With  so  much  of  responsibility  and 
so  much  of  competence.  It  seemed  reasonable 
to  look  to  science  for  the  answer. 

In  furtherance  of  the  atoms-for-peace 
plan  and  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  your  sis- 
ter organization,  the  World  Affairs  Council 
In  Los  Angeles  In  1954,  I  proposed  conven- 
ing a  world  congress  of  scientists  to  promote 
peace  through  atomic  energy.  The  follow- 
ing year  we  had  that  congress  in  Switzer- 
land. It  was  the  largest  scientific  gathering 
ever  to  take  place.  It  was  attended  by  many 
hundreds  of  scientists  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  they  came  together  for  the  flrst 
time  since  before  World  War  II.  It  was  an 
Inspiring  and  useful  meeting,  so  successful 
that  It  was  repeated  in  1958.  While  as  a 
result,  scores  of  volumes  of  scientific  papers 
were  published  and  millions  of  words  were 
spoken,  nothing  came  of  the  conferences  in 
the  shape  of  any  idea  for  easing  the  ten- 
sions of  the  world,  no  plan  for  removing  the 
threat  of  a  war  which,  if  ever  it  comes,  will 
be  fought  with  truly  apocalyptic  weapons. 
Both    conferences    were    staged   with    great 


formality  in  the  ornate  palace  of  the  old 
League  of  Nations.  There  were  dally  ses- 
sions for  2  weeks,  and  many  scholarly  papers 
were  presented.  Peace,  however,  was  not  on 
the  agenda. 

Only  last  June,  some  700  people,  most  of 
them  professional  scientists,  came  together 
In  New  York  In  a  meeting  styled,  "The  con- 
gress of  scientists  on  survival."  Many  of 
us  looked  with  hope  to  what  might  evolve 
from  that  meeting.  In  scientific  publica- 
tions which  reviewed  Its  results,  the  congress 
was  described  as  a  great  disappointment.  It 
suffered,  one  reviewer  wrote,  from  "a  dearth 
of  hard  thought." 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  failure 
of  direct  steps  to  secure  i>eace,  there  are  some 
who  find  hope  in  what  is  described  as  a 
"thaw"  in  the  attitude  of  the  Sovlete,  ascrlb- 
able,  perhaps,  to  the  rift  between  Moscow 
and  Peking.  Some  profess  to  see  Soviet  de- 
signs on  the  free  world  as  lessening.  I  wish 
I  could  agree  with  this  wishful  thinking. 
At  the  very  time  the  Russians  were  making  a 
great  show  of  removing  their  rockets  and 
bombers  from  Cuba,  they  were  testing  new 
multl-mllUon-ton  nuclear  bombs  in  Siberia. 
Which  event  la  of  most  significance  to  \is? 
Obviously,  the  latter,  although  it  passed  al- 
most unnoticed  In  the  flood  of  euphoria 
which  filled  the  dispatches  about  the  "re- 
treat from  Cuba."  Parenthetically,  3  months 
later  there  are  reliably  reported  to  be  15,000 
Soviet  troops  still  there  as  good  neighbors, 
although  this  report  may  be  false.  At  any 
rate,  otir  Government  as  of  this  morning  has 
not  confirmed  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Peking 
may  or  may  not  be  at  odds  with  Moscow 
which  are  Irreconcilable,  and  Khrushchev 
may  give  Mao  no  bombs.  But  experience 
has  taught  us,  or  should  have,  that  a  dicta- 
torship can  sharply  focus  its  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities  to  a  single  objective  at 
the  expense  of  others  and.  In  this  manner, 
accomplish  more  thim  might  be  expected. 
In  consequence,  regardless  of  whether  a  rap- 
prochement between  the  two  great  foci  of 
Conununlst  Ideology  occin-s,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  Chinese  t«stlng  their 
own  atomic  weapons  at  a  date  much  closer 
at  hand  than  has  been  predicted — perhaps 
within  a  year  or  two. 

Uranium  may  very  well  have  been  foimd  to 
the  great  landmass  controlled  by  China.  It 
would  be  surprising  If  thU  were  not  so. 
There  Is  enough  in  open  literature  about 
atomic  weapons  to  inform  the  Chinese  of 
the  early  designs  of  bombs.  Such  primitive 
models  may  not  even  limit  them,  for  there 
are  Chinese  sclentlsU  who  have  been  edu- 
cated In  the  universities  of  Englsmd.  Ger- 
many.  Russia — and  In  our  own  country— 
and  who  are  highly  cc»npetent. 

In  consequence,  the  threat  of  atomic  war 
may  soon  be  visible  across  the  frontiers  of  a 
number  of  nations  whose  ambition  to  achieve 
prestige  and  status  by  becoming  members  of 
the  "nuclear  club"  is  persuading  them  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  resoiu-ces  on  such 
weapons. 

As  the  danger  grows,  one  is  Inclined  to 
brood  in  the  night  hours  and  to  ponder 
whether  there  is  anything  which  might  be 
done,  but  as  yet  untried.  Is  there  not  some 
course  we  may  take  to  avert  the  coming  of 
a  day  when,  through  error,  through  accident, 
through  mlsjudgment,  throvigh  some  faUtire, 
mechanical  or  human,  forces  will  be  un- 
leashed impossible  to  recall,  ntilllfy,  or  abort? 
At  the  International  Scientific  Conferences 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  to 
which  I  have  referred,  there  were  represent- 
atives from  every  country  In  the  fields  of 
physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  biology,  engi- 
neering, metallurgy,  agriculture,  geology  and 
all  the  other  disciplines.  There  was  no  rep- 
resentation from  the  humanities  however, 
save  In  those  few  unusual  Instances  where 
some  Individual  provided.  In  himself,  an 
ambivalence  of  interest,  accidental  to  the 
overall  design.    And  though  the  aim  of  the 
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cimferences  was  the  exchange  of  data  and 
of  Ideas  for  future  achievement  which  would 
advance  the  wh<de  world  toward  the  goal  of 
the  fullest  use  of  the  benign  possibilities  of 
the  atom,  there  was  lurking  behind  the 
scenes  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  de- 
structive possibilities  of  the  atom,  unless 
curbed,  could  cancel  every  peaceful  prospect 
in  an  obllteratlve  holocaust. 

Has  same  stone  been  left  untiirned?  Is 
there  something  that  mi^t  yet  be  done  to 
discover  whether  somewhere  In  hxunan  in- 
genuity there  Is  a  key?  Surely,  the  great 
majority  of  all  men  and  women  in  every 
land  must  desire,  passionately,  a  sure  way 
to  peace. 

Dr.  Pavil  TUlich,  the  venerable  theologian, 
taking  as  his  text  verses  from  the  4th  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah  and  the  24th  and  54th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  sees  the  world  as  now 
arrived  upon  the  threshold  of  that  apocalyp- 
tic moment  foreseen  by  the  prophets  where, 

having  found  the  secret  to  unlock  the  fiery 

forces  bound  by  Divine  Providence  within 
the  atom — bo  that  life  could  develop — man 

has  b^pin  to  subject  these  forces  to  his  will. 
and  his  will.  Initially,  being  the  will  to 
destruction.  In  his  homily,  "The  Shaking  of 
the  Foundations,"  Dr.  TUlich  points  to  the 
crying  need  to  discover  something  more  than 
natural  laws,  something  more  than  diplo- 
macy or  than  science,  some  means  of  equat- 
ing man's  progress  In  the  use  of  nature  with 
his  progress  In  education  and  the  develop- 
ment of   moral   forces. 

But  short  of  a  religious  revival  for  the 
whole  world,  which  seems  too  much  to  count 
upon,  is  there  anything  that  we  can  do? 
I  think  there  Ls.  Before  it  is  too  late,  I 
would  like  to  see  one  mcae  conference  among 
the  nations,  different  from  the  Conferences 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  about 
which  I  spcAe  a  moment  ago,  different  from 
the  gathering  of  statesmen  and  diplomats 
in  San  Francisco  in  1945  which  created 
the  United  Nations.  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  a  conference  in  which  men  might  con- 
sider what  we  will  lose  if  an  atomic  war 
should  come,  all  tiie  accumulated  treasure 
of  art  and  culture  and  civilization,  a  con- 
ference that  may  kindle  a  light  to  show  the 
way  out  ot  the  deep  darkness  that  shrouds 
the  years  into  which  we  are  heading. 

What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  if 
our  Government  were  to  announce  that  we 
proposed  to  convoke  a  great  world  congress 
in  the  area  of  the  humanities;  that  to  it 
would  be  invited  the  outstanding  flgiues 
from  all  nations  In  sociology,  in  philosophy, 
in  ecoiKMnics,  in  history,  in  ethics,  in  the 
hiunanlstic  studies  generally,  men  of  the 
stature  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  of  Paul  TllUch, 
of  Father  John  LaFarge,  of  Louis  Finkelstein, 
of  Reinhold  Mlebuhr  and  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh,  that  they  would  come  together  to  con- 
sider whether  some  plan  might  not  be  for- 
mulated for  the  peoples  of  the  earth  by 
which  man's  International  morality  could 
be  kept  abreast  of  his  discoveries  in  the 
physical  universe? 

I  realize  that  this  suggestion  can  k>e  scoffed 
at,  laughed  out  of  court  as  visionary.  It 
will  be  asserted  that  the  men  Invited  to  such 
a  gathering,  by  their  backgrounds,  their 
education  and  their  habits  of  thought,  all 
would  be  impractical  people,  called  upon  to 
deal  with  a  situation  which  demands  prag- 
matism, that.  In  any  case,  they  will  have 
nothing  more  to  contribute  as  a  body  than 
they  have  been  able  to  give  as  separate 
individuals. 

In  rebuttal  to  this,  I  would  submit  an 
analogy  from  the  area  of  physics.  A  single 
atom  of  luvnium  235  is,  by  itself,  ineffective, 
but  a  auiSclently  large  niunber  of  these 
atoms  become  what  is  now  known  to  science 
as  a  "critical  mass."  In  that  condition,  a 
chain  reaction  can  originate,  transforming 
all  of  them. 

So  it  may  be  that  in  such  a  conference  of 
humanists,  an  idea  bom  of  an  inspiration, 
which  we   cannot   now  even  imagine,  may 


produce  a  new  phenomenon.  And  if  such 
a  conference  acccmpllshed  nothing,  it  would 
at  least  be  an  attempt  tiy  rational  hiunan 
beings  to  leave  no  available  hxunan  resource 
Tintrled  in  the  effort  to  save  humanity. 

The  event  in  any  case,  having  done  our 
utmost,  Is  In  the  hand  of  Ood. 


RECENT  CRITICISMS  OF  U.S.  CUBAN 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Ryan 
of  Michigan) .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Gallagher]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
Cuba  and  the  intelligence  reports  emi- 
nating  or  not  eminating  from  Cuba. 
However,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  that  this 
might  be  a  time  to  be  very  careful  in 
making  a  political  issue  out  of  Cuba,  and 
those  less  interested  in  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity than  in  partisan  politics  should 
weigh  well  the  fact  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  clearly  demonstrates 
that  Cuba  was  a  problem  that  President 
Kennedy  inherited  from  the  last  admin- 
istration. It  is  about  time  that  we  looked 
to  the  future  rather  than  pointing  out 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  talk  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  regarding  "soft  heads"  and 
"hard  heads"  recalls  to  mind  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  September  13,  1962, 
when  he  recognized  that  rash  talk  was 
cheap  particularly  on  t^e  part  of  those 
who  did  not  have  the  responsibility  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  American 
people  "will  keep  both  their  nerve  and 
their  heads."  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
this  statement  is  as  applicable  today  as 
it  was  then. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  can  look  back 
on  those  fateful  days  late  last  October 
and  not  recall  with  admiration  the  Presi- 
dent's cool  judgment  and  outstanding 
leadership  at  a  time  of  crisis.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  administration's  ability  to 
keep  its  head  and  its  nerve,  the  United 
States  has  gained  immeasureably  in 
prestige  and  stature  throughout  the 
world,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Commu- 
nist Woe.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  still  re- 
mains the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
cannot  be  the  intention  of  Members  of 
Congress,  some  of  whom  seem  to  be 
showing  signs  of  "hot  heads  and  un- 
steady nerves,"  to  see  our  heightened 
prestige  dissipated  by  headline  hunting. 

The  numbers  game  being  played  by  a 
few  irresponsible  individuals  is  a  dan- 
gerous way  to  handle  national  security 
problems. 

This  type  of  irresponsible  criticism 
without  factual  presentation  is  mislead- 
ing to  our  allies  and  our  adversaries  and 
tends  to  diminish  the  great  prestige  our 
country  enjoys  since  the  masterful  han- 
dling by  our  President  of  the  October 
confrontation.  It  is  Inexcusable  that 
some  people  would  jeopardize  our  Na- 
tion's interest  in  a  desire  to  find  a  non- 
existent issue  with  which  to  belittle  our 
great  President. 

Some  of  our  Republican  friends  are 
▼ery  unimpressed  by  Mr.  McNamara,  by 
Mr.  McCone  and  President  Kennedy,  but 


they  are  very  impressed  by  every  state- 
ment ever  made  by  Moise  Tshombe.  h 
it  too  much  to  a&k  that  they  piagg  Z, 
least  the  same  faith  and  confldaice  in 
their  own  government  as  they  do  S 
Moise  Tshombe  in  Katanga? 

I  believe  any  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con 
gress  possessing  such  intelligence  has 
not  only  a  duty  but  a  very  grave  obliga- 
tion  to  present  such  evidence  instead  of 
keeping  it  under  a  paper  cloak  and  a 
pointless  dagger.  I  am  siue  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  give  all  the  time  necessary  to  anyone 
possessing  such  vital  information. 

In  the  meantime  I  prefer  to  look  to 
more  informed  authorities. 

This  business  of  everyone  running 
around  with  a  do-it-yourself  CIA  kit 
might  be  all  right,  but  such  psuedo  su- 
per-spies  certainly  should  not  take  prec- 
edence over  the  hard  intelligence  of  pro- 
fessional experts.  If  such  evid»)ce 
really  exists  it  should  be  produced  and 
properly  evaluated  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 

Yesterday  two  of  the  most  able  men  in 
our  Government,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  and  CIA  Director, 
John  A.  McCone — who.  by  the  way' 
served  veiy  effectively  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration — effectively  laid 
to  rest  the  wild  speculations  concerning 
the  continued  presence  of  offensive 
weap>ons  in  Cuba. 

Ably  assisted  by  John  Hughes,  special 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara conclusively  showed  that,  in  his 
own  words : 

There  are  no  offensive  weapons  systems  In 
Cuba  and  I  am  satisfied  of  this  beyond  an; 
reasonable  doubt. 

I  resi>ectfully  remind  those  armchair 
strategists  who  have  not  presented  their 
intelligence  to  the  proper  agencies  that 
Robert  S.  McNamara  is  the  man  chosen 

by  President  Kennedy  and  confirmed  by 
the  Congress  to  administer  the  defense 
policies  of  this  Nation. 

CIA  Director  McCone,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, stated  that  all  rumors  and 
reports  of  the  continued  presence  of 
offensive  weapons  in  Cuba  have  been 
meticulously  checked.  He  asserted  that 
so  far  these  findings  have  been  negative. 

Mr.  McCone  concluded  his  statement 
with  a  reminder  with  which  all  respon- 
sible Members  of  Congress  will  agree. 
He  said: 

The  U.S.  Government  must  be  provided 
the  most  accurate,  responsible,  and  balanced 
evaluation  of  the  Soviet  military  presence  In 
Cuba.  Significant  information  concerning 
conditions  in  Cuba  received  by  citizens  or 
Government  officials  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  intelligence  community  promptly  for 
evaluation  in  our  continuing  close  scrutiny 
of  this  grave  situation. 

I  am  confident  that  President  Kennedy 
will  take  every  necessary  step  to  protect 
this  country  and  its  neighbors  from  any 
offensive  threat  to  our  security  from 
Cuba.  The  President  will  not  be  pro- 
voked into  hasty  or  ill-considered  action, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  re- 
sponsible Members  of  Congress  to  so  pro- 
voke the  administration.  The  continued 
leadership    and    wisdom    of    President 
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Kennedy  and  his  cabinet  will  see  the 
gchlevement  of  our  long-range  goal — a 
free  Cuba,  restored  to  and  welcomed  into 
the  American  family  of  nations. 


POVERTY    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RYAN  of  Michigan),  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  book,  entitled  "The  Other 
America:  Poverty  in  the  United  States," 
published  by  Macmillan,  makes  the  point 
that  mass  poverty  still  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  disappearing 
more  slowly  than  is  commonly  thought. 

In  this  connection  two  recent  reports 
are  of  especial  interest.  The  first  is  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
showed  that,  while  the  average  family 
income  increased  fi-om  $2,340  in  1929  to 
$7,020  in  1961,  almost  all  of  the  substan- 
tial recent  advances  were  made  by  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  over  $7,500  and  that 
the  rate  at  which  real  poverty  is  being 
eliminated  in  this  country  has  slowed 
down  greatly  since  1953. 

The  second  report  titled  "Poverty  and 
Deprivation  in  the  United  States,''  was 
issued  by  the  Conference  on  Economic 
Progress. 

Because  I  consider  that  the  problem 
of  mass  poverty  is  of  significant  national 
interest,  and  believe  it  should  be  widely 
discussed  in  order  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  come  to  grips  with  it,  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Dwight  Macdonald  which  appeared  in 
the  January  19.  1963,  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine : 

Our  Invisible  Pook 
(By  Dwlght  Macdonald) 
In   his   significantly    titled   "The    Affluent 
Society"  (1958)  Prof.  J.  K.  Galbralth  states 

that  poverty  In  this  country  Is  no  longer 
"a  massive  affliction  (but]  more  nearly  an 
afterthought."  Dr.  Galbralth  Is  a  humane 
critic  of  the  American  capitalist  system,  and 
he  is  generously  indignant  about  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  even  this  nonmaaslve 
and  afterthoughtlst  poverty.  But  the  in- 
teresting thing  about  his  pronouncement, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  Inaccurate, 
is  that  It  was  generally  accepted  as  obvious. 
For  a  long  time  now,  almoet  everybody  has 
assumed  that,  because  of  the  New  Deal's 
social  legislation  and — more  important — the 
prosperity  we  have  enjoyed  since  1940,  mass 
poverty    no    longer    exists    In    this    country 

Dr.  Galbralth  states  that  our  poor  have 
dwindled  to  two  hard-core  categories.  One 
Is  the  "Insular  poverty"  of  those  who  live 
in  the  rural  South  or  In  depressed  areas  like 
West  Virginia.  The  other  category  Is  "case 
poverty,"  which  he  says  is  "commonly  and 
properly  related  to  [such]  characteristics  of 
the  Individuals  so  afSlcted  [as]  mental  de- 
ficiency, bad  health,  inability  to  adapt  to 
the  discipline  of  modern  economic  life,  ex- 
cessive procreation,  alcohol,  insufficient  edu- 
cation." He  reasons  that  such  poverty  must 
be  due  to  individual  defects,  since  "nearly 
everyone  else  has  mastered  his  environment; 
this  proves  that  It  is  not  Intractable." 
Without  {M-essing  the  slmUarlty  of  this  con- 
cept to  the  "social  Darwinism"  whose  fal- 
lacies Dr.  Galbralth  easily  disposes  of  else- 
vhere  in  his  book,  one  may  observe  that 
most  of  these  characteristics  are  as  much 
the  result  of  [>overty  as  its  cause. 

Dr.  Galbralth 's  error  is  understandable,  and 
common.    Last  April  the  newspapers  reported 


some  exhilarating  statistics  In  a  Department 
of  Commerce  study:  The  average  famUy  In- 
come increased  from  $2,340  in  1929  to  $7,020 
in  1961.  (These  figures  are  calculated  in 
current  dollars,  as  are  aU  the  others  I  shall 
cite.)  But  the  papers  did  not  report  the 
fine  type,  so  to  speak,  which  showed  that 
almost  all  the  recent  gain  was  made  by  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  over  $7,500,  and  that 
the  rate  at  which  poverty  Is  being  eliminated 
has  slowed  down  alarmingly  since  1953.  Only 
the  specialists  and  the  statisticians  read  the 
fine  tjrpe.  which  Is  why  illusions  continue  to 
exist  about  American  poverty 

Now  Michael  Harrington,  an  alumnus  of 
the  Catholic  Worker  and  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  wlio  Is  at  present  a  contributing 
editor  of  Dissent  and  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Socialist  Party  biweekly.  New  America,  has 
written  "The  Other  America:  Poverty  In  the 
United  States"  (Macmillan).  In  the  ad- 
mirably short  space  of  under  200  pages,  he 
outlines  the  problem,  describes  in  imagina- 
tive detail  what  It  means  to  be  poor  in  this 
country  today,  summarizes  the  findings  of 
recent  studies  by  economists  and  tociologisis, 
and  analyzes  the  reasons  for  the  persistence 
of  mass  poverty  in  the  midst  of  general  pros- 
perity. It  Is  an  excellent  book — and  a  most 
important  one. 

My  only  serious  criticism  Is  that  Mr.  Har- 
rington has  popularized  Uie  treatment  a  bit 
too  much.  Not  In  the  writing,  which  is  on 
a  decent  level,  but  in  a  certain  vagueness. 
There  are  no  Index,  no  bibliography,  no  ref- 
erence footnotes.  In  our  overspecialized  cul- 
ture, books  like  this  tend  to  fall  Into  two 
categories:  Popular  (no  scholarly  "appara- 
tus"/ and  academic  (too  much).  I  favor 
something  intermediate — why  should  the 
academics  have  all  the  footnotes?  The  lack 
of  references  means  that  the  book  is  of 
limited  use  to  future  researchers  and  writers. 
A  pity,  since  the  author  has  brought  to- 
gether a  great  range  of  material. 

I  must  also  object  that  Mr.  Harrington's 
treatment  of  statistics  is  more  than  a  little 
impressionistic.  His  appendix,  which  he 
calls  a  coming  to  grips  with  the  professional 
material,  doesn't  live  up  to  Its  bUling.  "If 
my  Interpretation  is  bleak  and  grim,"  he 
writes,  "and  even  if  It  overstates  the  case 
slightly,  that  is  intentional.  My  moral  point 
of  departure  is  a  sense  of  outrage.  In  such 
a  discussion  it  is  inevitable  that  one  gets 
mixed  up  with  dry.  graceless,  technical  mat- 
ters. That  should  not  conceal  the  crucial 
fact  that  these  numbers  represent  people  and 
that  any  tendency  toward  understatement 
Is  an  Intellectual  way  of  acquiescing  In  suf- 
fering."  But  a  fact  is  a  fact,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rington confuses  the  issue  when  he  writes 
that  "these  numbers  represent  people."  They 
do — and  one  virtue  of  his  book  is  that  he 
never  forgets  it — but  in  dealing  with  sta- 
tistics, this  truism  must  be  firmly  repressed 
lest  one  begin  to  think  from  the  heart  rather 
than  from  the  head,  as  be  seen^s  to  do 
when  he  charges  those  statisticians  who 
"understate"  the  numbers  of  the  poor  with 
having  found  "an  intellectual  w^ay  of  acqui- 
escing in  suffering."  This  is  moral  bullying, 
and  it  reminds  me.  toutes  proportions 
gardees,  of  the  habitual  confusion  In  Com- 
munist thinking  Ijetween  facts  and  political 
inferences  from  them.  "A  sense  of  outrage  " 
is  proper  for  a  "moral  point  of  departure." 
but  statistics  are  the  appropriate  factual 
point  of  departure,  as  In  the  writings  of 
Marx  and  Engels  on  the  agony  of  the  19th- 
century  English  working  class — writings  that 
are  by  no  means  lacking  In  a  sense  of  moral 
outrage,  either. 

These  objections,  however,  do  not  affect 
Mr.  Harrington's  two  main  contentions:  that 
mass  poverty  stUl  exists  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  disappearing  more  slowly  than 
is  comnaonly  thought.  Two  recent  dry. 
graceless,  and  technical  rep>orts  bear  him  out. 
One  Is  that  Commerce  Department  study, 
already  mentioned.     More  Important  Is  'Tov- 


erty  and  Deprivation  in  the  United  States," 
a  bulky  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Conference 
on  Economic  Progress,  in  Washington,  whose 
national  committee  includes  Tburman 
Arnold.  Leon  H.  Keyserllng  (said  to  be  the  ' 
principal  author  of  the  pamphlet) ,  and 
Walter  P.  Reuther. 

In  the  last  year  we  seem  to  have  sud- 
denly awakened,  rubbing  our  eyes  like  Rip 
van  Winkle,  to  the  fact  that  mass  poverty 
p>ersists.  and  that  it  is  one  of  our  two  gravest 
social  problems.  The  other  is  related : 
While  only  11  percent  of  our  population  is 
nonwhlte,  25  percent  of  our  poor  are.  Two 
other  current  books  confirm  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's thesis:  "Wealth  and  Power  in  Annerica  ' 
(Praeger).  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Kolko.  a  social 
historian  who  has  recently  been  at  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
and  Income  and  Welfare  in  the  United 
states"  (McGraw-Hill),  complied  by  an  im- 
posing battery  of  lour  socio-cconomists 
headed  by  Dr.  James  N.  Morgan,  who  rejoices 
in  the  title  of  program  director  of  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Doctor  Kolko's  book  resembles  Mr.  Har- 
rington's in  several  ways:  It  is  short,  it  is 
based  on  earlier  studies,  and  It  Is  liberally 
inclined.  It  Is  less  readable,  because  it  is 
written  in  an  academic  Jargon  that  is  merely 
a  vehicle  for  the  clinching  statistic.  Al- 
though It  is  impossible  to  write  seriously 
about  pMDverty  without  a  copious  use  oi 
statistics — as  this  review  will  demon- 
strate— It  is  possible  to  bring  thought  and 
feeling  to  bear  on  such  raw  material.  Mr 
Harrington  does  this  more  successfully  than 
r>octor  Kolko,  whose  prose  is  afflicted  not 
only  with  academic  blight  but  also  with 
creeping  Ideology.  Doctor  Kolko  leans  so  far 
to  the  socialist  side  that  he  sometimes  falls 
on  bis  nose,  as  when  he  clinches  the  in- 
equality of  wealth  in  the  United  States  with 
a  statistic:  "In  1959,  23  percent  of  those 
earning  less  than  SI, 000  |a  year]  owned  a 
car,  compared  to  95  percent  of  those  earning 
more  than  $10,000. " 

The  real  jxjint  is  Just  the  opposite,  as  any 
citizen  of  Iran,  Ghana.  Yemen,  or  the 
U.S.SJI.  would  appreciate — not  that  the  rich 
have  cars  but  that  almost  a  quarter  of  the 
extremely  poor  do.  Similarly,  although  Dr 
Kolko  has  two  chapters  on  poverty  that  con- 
firm Mr.  Harrington's  argiunent,  his  main 
point  is  a  different  and  more  vtilnerable  one: 
"The  basic  distribution  of  Income  and  wealth 
in  the  United  States  Is  essentially  the  same 
now  as  it  was  in  1939.  or  even  1910."  This 
is  a  half  fact.  The  rich  are  almost  as  rich  as 
ever  and  the  poor  are  even  poorer,  in  the 
percentage  of  the  national  income  they  re- 
ceive. Yet.  as  will  become  apparent  later, 
there  have  been  major  changes  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  there  has  been  a 
general  improvement  in  living  standards,  sc 
that  the  poor  are  much  fewer  today  than 
they  were  In  1939.  "Most  low-income  groups 
live  substantially  better  today,"  Dr.  Kolko 
admits.  "But  even  though  their  real  wages 
have  mounted,  their  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional income  has  not  changed."  That  in  the 
last  half  century  the  rich  have  kept  their 
riches  and  the  p>oor  their  poverty  is  indeed 
a  scandal.  But  it  Is  theoretically  possible, 
assuming  enough  genertul  increase  in  wealth. 
that  the  relatively  poor  might  by  now  have 
achieved  a  decent  standard  of  Uving.  no 
matter  how  inferior  to  that  of  the  rich.  As 
tlie  books  under  consideration  show,  how- 
ever, this  theoretical  possibility  has  not  beer 
realized. 

Inequality  of  wealth  is  not  necessarily  a 
major  social  problem  per  se.  Poverty  Is.  The 
late  French  philosopher  Charles  Peguy  re- 
nuirks,  in  his  classic  essay  on  poverty,  "The 
duty  of  tearing  the  destitute  from  their 
destitution  and  the  duty  of  distrlbuUng 
goods  equitably  are  not  of  the  same  order. 
The  first  is  an  urgent  duty,  the  second  Is  a 
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duty  of  convenience.  When  all  men  are  pro- 
vided with  the  necessities  what  do  we  care 
about  the  distribution  of  luxriry?"  What 
Indeed?  Envy  and  emulation  are  the  mo- 
tives— and  not  very  good  ones — for  the  equal- 
ization of  wealth.  The  problem  of  poverty 
goes  much  deeper. 

"Income  and  Welfare  In  the  United  States" 
differs  from  the  other  works  reviewed  here 
in  length  (531  big  pages)  and  In  being  the 
result  of  original  research;  2,800  families 
were  Interviewed  "In  depth."  I  must  confess 
that,  aside  from  a  few  Interesting  bits  of 
data,  I  got  almost  nothing  out  of  it.  I  as- 
sume the  authors  think  poverty  Is  still  an 
Important  social  problem,  else  why  would 
they  have  gone  to  all  this  labor,  but  I'm  not 
at  all  sure  what  their  general  conclusions 
are;  maybe  there  aren't  supposed  to  be  any. 
In  the  best  tradition  of  American  scholar- 
ship. Their  book  Is  one  of  those  behemoths 
of  collective  research  financed  by  a  founda- 
tion (in  this  case,  largely  by  Ford)  that 
daunt  the  stoutest  hearted  lay  reader  (In 
this  case,  me) .  Based  on  "a  multistage  area 
probability  sample  that  gives  equal  chance 
of  selection  to  all  nonlnstltutlonal  dwelling 
units  In  the  coterminous  United  States 
[and  that]  was  clustered  geographically  at 
each  stage  and  stratified  with  interlaced  con- 
trols," it  Is  a  specimen  of  what  Charles  Lamb 
called  blblla  ablblla — things  that  have  the 
outward  appearance  of  books  but  are  not 
books,  since  they  cannot  be  read.  Method- 
ologically, it  employs  something  called  the 
"multivariate  analysis,"  which  Is  explained 
in  appendix  K.  Typographically,  appendix 
E  looks  like  language,  but  It  turns  out  to  be 
strewn  with  boobytraps,  all  doubtless  well 
known  in  the  trade,  like  "dummy  variables." 
"P  ratios,"  "regression  coefiBcients."  "beta 
coefficients"  (and  "partial  beta  coefficients"), 
and  two  kinds  of  "standard  deviations" — 
"of  explanatory  variable  A"  and  "of  the  de- 
pendent variable." 

My  experience  with  such  works  may  be 

summarized  as  follows:  (alpha)  the  coeffi- 
cient of  comprehenslbility  decreases  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  Increase  in  length,  or  the  longer 
the  Incomprehenslbler,  a  notion  that  is  Illus- 
trated here  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kolko's  short 
work  is  more  understandable  than  Dr.  Mor- 
galn  and  others  long  one;  (beta)  the  standard 
deviation  from  truism  Is  Inversely  related 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  generalization,  or 
the  bigger  the  statement  the  more  obvious. 
(Beta)  is  illustrated  by  the  authors'  five 
general  proposals  for  action  ("Implications 
for  Public  Policy").  The  second  of  these  is: 
"Puller  employment  and  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  based  on  prejudice  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  Independence  of  non- 
white  persons,  women,  teenagers,  and  some 
of  the  aged."  That  is,  if  Negroes  and  the 
rest  had  Jobs  and  were  not  discriminated 
against,  they  would  be  better  off — a  point 
that  doesn't  need  to  be  argued  or,  for  that 
matter,  stated.  The  authors  have  achieved 
such  a  mastery  ol  truism  that  they  some- 
times achieve  the  same  monumental  effect 
even  In  nonmagnltudlnous  statements,  as: 
"table  28-1  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
parents  who  Indicated  that  their  children 
win  attend  private  colleges  is  approximately 
twice  as  large  for  those  with  incomes  over 
$10,000  as  for  those  with  incomes  under 
$3,000."     Could  be. 

What  Is  "poverty"?  It  Is  a  historically 
relative  concept,  first  of  all.  "There  are  new 
definitions  [in  America]  of  what  man  can 
achieve,  of  what  a  human  standard  of  life 
should  be,"  Mr.  Harrington  writes.  "Those 
who  sirffer  levels  of  life  well  below  those  that 
are  possible,  even  though  they  live  better 
than  medieval  knights  or  Asian  peasants,  are 
poor.  Poverty  should  be  defined  in  terms 
of  those  who  are  denied  the  minimal  levels 
of  health,  housing,  food,  and  education  that 
our  present  stage  of  scientific  knowledge 
specifies  as  necessary  for  life  as  it  la  now 
lived  in  the  United  States."   His  dividing  line 


follows  that  proposed  in  recent  studies  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  $4,000 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four  and  $2,000  for  an 
individual  living  alone.  (All  kinds  of  in- 
come are  Included,  such  as  food  grown  and 
consumed  on  farms.)  This  Is  the  cutoff  line 
generally  drawn  today. 

Mr.  Harrington  estimates  that  between 
40  and  50  million  Americans,  or  about  a 
fourth  of  the  population,  are  now  living  In 
poverty.  Not  just  below  the  level  of  com- 
fortable living,  but  real  poverty,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  the  word,  that  they  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  get  the  mere  necessities, 
beginning  with  enough  to  eat.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  the  United  States  of  1963. 
but  one  has  to  make  the  effort,  and  it  Is  now 
being  made.  The  extent  of  our  poverty  has 
suddenly  become  visible.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  England,  where  working- 
class  gains  as  a  result  of  the  Labor  Party's 
post-1945  welfare  state  blinded  almost  every- 
body to  the  continued  existence  of  mass  pov- 
erty. It  was  not  untU  Prof.  Richard  M.  "nt- 
muss.  of  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
Statesman  last  fall,  based  on  his  new  book, 
"Income  Distribution  and  Social  Change" 
(Allen  &  Unwin),  that  even  the  liberal  pub- 
lic in  England  became  aware  that  the  prob- 
lem still  persists  on  a  scale  that  Is  "statisti- 
cally significant,"  as   the   economists  put   it. 

Statistics  on  poverty  are  even  trickier  than 
most.  For  example,  age  and  geography  make 
a  difference.  There  is  a  distinction,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  arithmetically,  between 
poverty  and  low  income.  A  childless  young 
couple  with  $3,000  a  year  Is  not  poor  in  the 
way  an  elderly  couple  might  be  with  the 
same  Income.  The  young  couple's  statistical 
poverty  may  be  a  temporary  inconvenience; 
if  the  husband  is  a  graduate  student  or  a 
skilled  worker,  there  are  prospects  of  later 
affluence  or  at  least  comfort.  But  the  old 
couple  can  look  forward  only  to  diminishing 

earnings  and  increasing  medical  expenses. 
So  also  geographically :  A  family  of  four  in  a 
small  town  with  $4,000  a  year  may  be  better 
off  than  a  like  family  in  a  city — lower  rent. 
no  bus  fares  to  get  to  work,  fewer  occasions 
(or  temptations)   to  spend  money. 

Even  more  so  with  a  rural  family.  Al- 
though allowance  Is  made  for  the  value  of 
the  vegetables  they  may  raise  to  feed  them- 
selves, it  Is  Impossible  to  calculate  how  much 
money  they  don't  spend  on  clothes,  say,  or 
furniture,  because  they  don't  have  to  keep 
up  with  the  Joneses.  Lurking  In  the  crevices 
of  a  city,  like  piranha  fish  in  a  BrazUian 
stream,  are  numerous  tempting  opportuni- 
ties for  expenditure,  small  but  voracious, 
which  can  strip  a  budget  to  its  bones  In  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  ,  The  subtlety  and 
complexity  of  poverty  statistics  may  be  dis- 
covered by  a  look  at  Dr.  Kolko's  statement 
that  in  1959  "23  percent  of  those  earning  less 
than  $1,000  owned  a  car."  Does  this  include 
college  students,  or  are  they  included  in  their 
families'  statistics?  If  the  first  Is  true,  then 
Dr.  Kolko's  figure  loses  much  of  Its  mean- 
ing. If  the  second  is.  then  it  is  almost  too 
meaningful,  since  it  says  that  one-fourth  of 
those  earning  less  than  $30  a  week  are  able 
to  afford  a  car.  Which  it  i£,  deponent  sayeth 
not. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that 
there  is  some  disagreement  about  Just  how 
many  millions  of  Americans  are  poor.  The 
point  is  that  all  these  recent  studies  agree 
that  American  poverty  Is  still  a  mass  phe- 
nomenon. One  of  the  lowest  estimates 
appears  In  the  University  of  Michigan's  "In- 
come and  Welfare."  which  states,  "Poor  fam- 
ilies comprise  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  fami- 
lies." The  authors  do  not  develop  this  large 
and  crucial  statement,  or  even  give  sources 
for  it.  despite  their  meticulous  pedantry  In 
all  unimportant  matters.  So  one  can  only 
min-mur  that  the  other  experts  put  the  num- 
ber of  poor  much  higher.  (Though  even  a 
fifth  is  still  over  35  million  people.)      The 
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lowness  of  the  Michigan  estimate  is  ^n^i 
ly  puzzling  since  its  cutoff  figure  for  r^Zr 
is  $4,330.  which  is  slightly  higher  th^^ 
conunonly    accepted   one.     The  tendentt™ 
Dr.  Kolko  is  also  unconvincing    in  th« 
posite    direction.      "Since    1947.''    he  vn^ 
"one-half  of  the  Nation's  families  and 
attached  Individuals  have  had  an  income f" 
small  to  provide  them  with  a  maintain 
standard  of  living."  which  he  sets  at  MkS 
year  for  a  family.    He  does  give  a  table  wtK 
a    long    supporting    footnote   that   failed^ 
make  clear  to  me  how  he  could  have  DQg,i 
bly  decided   that   90   million  Americaiu^ 
now  living  on  less  than  $4,500  a  year-  I  gu« 
pect    some    confusion    between    a    "mainto 
nance'  and  a  "minimum  comfort"  budeet 

More  persuasive  estimates  appear  in  th« 
Conference  on  Economic  Progress  pamnhiM 
■Poverty  and  Deprivation."  Using  the  $4  (Si 
cutoff,  the  authors  conclude  that  38  millioB 
persons  are  now  living  in  poverty,  whicli  u 
slightly  less  than  Mr.  Harrington's  lowest  es 
tlmate.  One  reason  may  be  that  the  pam 
phlet  discriminates,  as  most  studies  dont" 
between  "multiple-person  families"  and  "un' 
attached  Individuals,"  rating  the  latter  u 
poor  only  If  they  have  less  than  $2,000  a  year 
But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that,  including 
a  few  things  I  don't  feel  competent  to  Judge 
Income  statistics  are  never  compiled  on  ex 
actly  the  same  bases  and  there  are  all  klndi 
of  refinements,  which  vary  from  one  studv 
to  another.  Thus  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ments April  report  estimates  there  are  17- 
500.000  families  and  "unattached  individ- 
uals" with  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000.  How 
many  of  the  latter  are  there?  "Poverty  and 
Deprivation"  puts  the  number  of  single  per- 
sons with  under  $2,000  at  4  million.  Ut  us 
say  that  in  the  17.500.000  under  $4,000  there 
are  6.500.000  single  persons— the  proportion 
of  unattached  Individuals  tends  to  go  down 
as   income  rises.     This   homemade  estUnate 

gives  us  11  million  families  with  Incomw  of 
under  $4,000.  Figuring  the  average  American 
family  at  three  and  a  half  persons — which  It 
Is — this  makes  38.500.000  Individuals  in  fam- 
ilies, or  a  grand  total.  If  we  add  In  the  i 
million  "unattached  individuals"  with  under 
$2,000  a  year,  of  42.500,000  Americans  now 
living  In  poverty,  which  is  close  to  a  fourth  of 
the  total  population. 

The  reason  Dr.  Galbraith  was  able  to  see 
poverty  as  no  longer  "a  massive  affliction" 
Is  that  he  used  a  cutoff  of  $1,000,  which 
even  in  1949,  when  it  was  adopted  in  a  con- 
gressional study,  was  probably  too  low  (the 
CIO  argued  for  $2,000)  and  In  1958,  when 
"The  Affluent  Society"  appeared,  was  simply 
fantastic. 

The  model  postwar  budgets  drawn  up  in 
1951  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
"maintain  a  level  of  adequate  living"  give 
a  concrete  Idea  of  what  poverty  means  In  thl» 
country — or  would  mean  if  poor  famllle< 
lived  within  their  Income  and  spent  it  wise- 
ly, which  they  don't.  Dr.  Kalko  summarizes 
the  kind  of  living  these  budgets  provide: 

"Three  members  of  the  family  see  a  movie 
once  every  3  weeks,  and  one  member  sees  a 
movie  once  every  2  weeks.  There  is  no  tele- 
phone In  the  house,  but  the  family  makes 
three  pay  calls  a  week.  They  buy  one  book  & 
year  and  write  one  letter  a  week. 

"The  father  buys  one  heavy  wool  suit 
every  2  years  and  a  light  wool  suit  every  8 
years;  the  wife,  one  suit  every  10  years  or  one 
skirt  every  5  years.  Every  3  or  4  years,  de- 
pending on  the  distance  and  time  Involved, 
the  family  takes  a  vacation  outside  their  own 
city.  In  1950.  the  family  spent  a  total  of  MO 
to  $90  on  all  types  of  home  furnishings, 
electrical  appliances,  and  laundry  equip- 
ment. The  family  eats  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
several  times  a  week,  but  has  more  expensive 
cuts  on  holidays.  The  entire  family  con- 
sumes a  total  of  two  5 -cent  ice  cream  cones, 
one  5-cent  candy  bar,  two  bottles  of  soda, 
and  one  bottle  of  be^  a  week.  The  family 
owes  no  money,  but  haa  no  savings  except 
for  a  small  Insurance  policy." 
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One  other  item  Is  Included  in  the  BLS 
"BUOntenance"  budget:   a  new  car  every  12 

to  1$  y«*»- 

Xhift  U  an  Ideal  plcttire,  drawn  up  by  so- 
cial workers,  of  how  a  poor  family  should 
spend  Its  naoney.  But  the  poor  are  much 
Improvident — Installment  debts  take  up  a 
lot  of  their  cash,  and  only  a  statistician 
could  expect  an  actual  live  woman,  how- 
ever poor,  to  buy  new  clothes  at  Intervals 
of  5  or  10  years.  Also,  one  suspects  that  a 
lot  more  movies  are  seen  and  Ice-cream 
cones  and  bottles  of  beer  are  consumed 
than  In  the  Spartan  Ideal.  But  these  neces- 
sary luxuries  are  had  only  at  the  cost  of 
displacing  other  Items — necessary  necessi- 
ties, so  to  speak — in  the  BLS  budget. 

The  Conference  on  Economic  Progress' 
"Poverty  and  Deprivation"  deals  not  only 
with  the  poor  but  also  with  another  large 
section  of  the  "underprivileged."  which  Is  an 
American  euphemism  almost  as  good  as 
"senior  cltlaen";  namely,  the  37  million  per- 
sons whose  family  Income  Is  between  $4,000 
and  $5,999  and  the  2  million  singles  who  have 
from  $2,000  to  $2,999.  TTie  authors  define 
"deprivation"  as  "above  poverty  but  short 
of  minimum  requirements  for  a  modestly 
comforUble  level  of  living."  They  claim 
that  77  million  Americans,  or  almost  half 
the  population,  live  In  poverty  or  depriva- 
tion. One  recalls  the  furor  Roosevelt 
aroused  with  his  "one-third  of  a  nation — 111- 
bouaed.  Ill-clad,  ill -nourished."  But  the 
political  climate  was  different  then. 

The  distinction  between  a  family  income 
of  $3,500  ("poverty")  and  $4,500  ("depriva- 
tion") Is  not  vivid  to  those  who  run  things — 
the  31  percent  whose  Incomes  are  between 
$7,600  and  $14,999  and  the  7  percent  of  the 
topmost  Uxp  dogs,  who  get  $15,000  or  more. 
These  two  minorities,  sizable  enough  to  feel 
they  are  the  Nation,  have  been  as  unaware 
of  the  continued  existence  of  mass  poverty 
IS  tbi$  reviewer  M^-aa  until  he  read  Mr.  Har- 

rixigton's  book.  They  are  businessmen.  Con- 
gressmen, Judges.  Government  officials,  poli- 
ticians, lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  scientists, 
editors.  Journalists,  and  administrators  in 
colleges,  churches,  and  foundations.  Since 
their  education,  income,  and  social  status 
are  superior,  they,  if  anybody,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  responsibility  for  what  the 
Constitution  calls  "the  general  welfare." 

They  have  not  done  so  In  the  case  of  the 
poor.  And  they  have  a  good  excuse.  It  is 
becoming  harder  and  harder  simply  to  see 
the  one-fourth  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
live  below  the  poverty  line. 

"The  poor  are  increasingly  slipping  out  of 
the  very  experience  and  consciousness  of  the 
NaUon  (Mr.  Harrington  writes).  If  the  mid- 
dle class  never  did  like  ugliness  and  poverty, 
it  was  at  least  aware  of  them.  "Across  the 
tracks"  was  not  a  very  long  way  to  go.  Now 
the  American  city  has  been  transformed. 
The  poor  still  inhabit  the  miserable  housing 
in  the  central  area,  but  they  are  increasingly 
Isolated  from  contact  with,  or  sight  of,  any- 
body else.  Living  out  In  the  suburbs.  It  Is 
easy  to  aasiime  that  ours  Is.  indeed,  an  afflu- 
ent society. 

"Clothes  make  the  poor  Invisible  too: 
America  has  the  best-dressed  poverty  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  much  easier  in 
the  United  States  to  be  decently  dressed 
than  it  is  to  be  decently  housed,  fed.  or 
doctored. 

"Many  of  the  poor  are  the  wrong  age  to  be 
Been.  A  good  number  of  them  are  65  years 
Of  age  or  better;  an  even  larger  number  are 
under  18. 

"And  finally,  the  poor  are  politically  in- 
visible. They  are  without  lobbies  of  their 
own;  they  put  forward  no  legislative  pro- 
srram.  As  a  group,  they  are  atomired.  They 
h.ive  no  face;  they  have  no  voice.  Only  the 
social  agencies  have  a  really  direct  Involve- 
ment with  the  other  America,  and  they  are 
without  any  great  political  power. 


"Forty  to  fifty  million  people  are  becoming 
Increasingly  Inyislble.** 

These  invisible  people  fall  mostly  Into  the 
foUowlns  categorlaa,  aome  of  them  overlap- 
ping: Poor  farmers,  who  operate  40  percent 
of  the  farms  and  get  7  percent  of  the  farm 
cash  Income:  micratory  farmworkers;  un- 
skilled, unorganised  workers  in  offices,  hotels, 
restaurants,  hospitals,  laundries,  and  other 
service  Jobs;  Inhabitants  of  areas  where  pov- 
erty Is  either  endemic  ("peculiar  to  a  people 
or  district"),  as  in  the  rural  South,  or  epi- 
demic ("prevalent  among  a  community  at 
a  special  time  and  produced  by  some  special 
causes" ) ,  as  In  West  Virginia,  where  the 
special  cause  was  the  closing  of  coal  mines 
and  steel  plants;  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 
who  are  a  foiu-th  of  the  total  poor;  the  alco- 
holic derelicts  In  the  big-city  skid  rows;  the 
hillbillies  from  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and 
Oklahoma  who  have  migrated  to  Midwestern 
cities  in  search  of  better  Jobs.  And,  finally, 
almost  half  our  "senior  citizens." 

The  only  pages  in  "Poverty  and  Depriva- 
tion" that  can  be  read  are  the  statistical 
tables.  The  rest  is  a  Jungle  of  Inchoate  data 
that  seems  deliberately  to  eschew,  like  other 
collective  research  projects,  such  human 
qualities  as  reason  (the  reader  has  to  do 
most  of  the  work  of  ordering  the  material) 
and  feeling  (If  Mr.  Harrington  sometimes 
has  too  nauch.  It  is  a  venial  sin  compared 
to  the  bleakness  of  this  prose) .  My  hypoth- 
esis Is  that  "Poverty  and  Deprivation"  was 
composed  on  that  'TX-O  "electronic  brain  " 
at  MIT.  This  would  account  both  for  the 
vitality  of  the  tables  and  for  the  deadness  of 
the  text. 

And  what  shall  one  say  about  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan's  "Income  and  Welfare  in 
the  United  States  "?  Even  its  tables  are  not 
readable.  And  Its  text  makes  "Poverty  and 
Deprivation"  look  like  the  Federalist  Pa- 
pers. On  the  first  page,  the  authors  un- 
loose a  generalization  of  stupefying  general- 
ity: "The  United  States  has  arrived  at  the 
j>olnt  where  poverty  could  be  abolished  easily 
and  simply  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  [Where 
have  we  heard  that  before?)  To  raise  every 
individual  and  family  in  the  Nation  now 
below  a  subsistence  Income  to  the  subsist- 
ence level  would  cost  about  $10  billion  a 
year.  This  Is  less  than  2  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  It  Is  less  than  10  percent 
of  tax  revenues.  I  They  mean,  but  forgot  to 
say  so.  Federal  taxes,  since  If  State  and  local 
taxes  were  added,  the  total  would  be  much 
higher  than  $100  billion.)  It  Is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  cost  of  national  defense."  (They 
might  have  added  that  it  is  slightly  more 
than  three  times  the  $3  billion  Americans 
spend  on  their  dogs  and  cats  and  canaries 
every  year.)  This  got  big  headlines  in  the 
press,  as  must  have  been  expected :  "  'Stroke 
of  Fen'  Could  Eliminate  Poverty  In  United 
States.  Four  Scientists  Say."  But  the  au- 
thors, having  dropped  the  $10  billion  figure 
on  the  first  page,  never  explain  its  mean- 
ing— is  It  a  seedbed  operation  or  a  permanent 
dole?  They  are  not  clear  even  on  how  they 
arrived  at  It. 

At  their  own  estimate  of  35  million  poor. 
$10  billion  would  work  out  to  slightly  less 
than  $300  per  person.  This  seems  too  little 
to  abolish  poverty  "easily  and  simply  by  a 
sUoke  of  the  pen." 

There  are  other  vaguenesses:  "A  careful 
analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  families 
whose  incomes  are  Inadequate  reveals  that 
they    should    earn    considerably    more    than 

they  do  on  the  basis  of  their  education  and 

other  characteristics.  The  multivariate 
analysis  indicates  that  heads  of  poor  families 
should  average  $2,204  In  earnings.  In  fact 
heads  of  poor  families  earned  an  average  of 
only  $932  In  1959."  I  have  ah-cady  confessed 
my  inability  to  understand  the  mvUtlvarlate 

analysis,  but  the  compilers  seem  to  be  say- 
ing that  according  to  the  variables  in  their 
study  (race,  age.  sex,  education,  physical  dis- 


abilities, and  locale),  heads  of  poor  families 
ahotild  now  be  making  twice  as  much  as  they 
are.  And  why  dont  they?  "The  dlacrepancy 
may  arise  from  psychological  dependency, 
lack  of  motivation,  lack  of  IntelUgence.  and 
a  Tarlety  of  other  factors  that  were  not  stud- 
led."  One  wonders  why  they  wore  not 
studied — and  what  those  "other  factors" 
were,  exactly.  Also,  whether  such  a  dlacrep- 
ancy— the  earnings  the  researchers  expect- 
ed to  find  were  actually  less  than  half  those 
they  did  find — may  not  indicate  some  ghastly 
flaw  In  that  "multivariate  analysis."  There 
is.  of  course,  no  suggestion  In  the  book  that 
Dr.  Morgan  and  his  team  are  in  any  way 
worried. 

The  most  obvious  citizens  of  the  Other 
America  are  those  whose  skins  are  the  wrong 
color.  The  folk  slogans  are  realistic:  "Last 
to  be  hired,  first  to  be  fired"  and  "If  you're 
black,  stay  back."  There  has  been  some 
progress.  In  1939.  the  nonwhlte  worker's 
wage  averaged  41.4  percent  of  the  white 
worker's;  by  1958  it  had  climbed  to  68  per- 
cent. A  famous  \'lctory,  but  the  nonwhltes 
still  average  only  slightly  more  than  half 
as  much  as  the  whites.  Even  this  modest 
gain  was  due  not  to  any  Rooseveltlan  or  Tru- 
manlan  social  reform  but  merely  to  the  fact 
that  for  some  years  there  was  a  war  on  and 
workers  were  in  demand,  whether  black. 
white,  or  violet.  By  1947.  the  nonwhltes 
had  achieved  most  of  their  advance — to  54 
percent  of  white  earnings,  which  means  they 
have  gained,  in  the  last  15  years.  Just  4 
percent. 

The  least  obvious  poverty  affects  our 
"senior  citizens  " — Those  over  65.  Mr.  Har- 
rington estimates  that  half  of  them — 8  mil- 
lion— live  In  poverty,  and  he  thinks  they 
are  even  more  atomized  and  politically  help- 
less than  the  rest  of  the  Other  America. 
He  estimates  that  one-fourth  of  the  "un- 
related Individuals"  among  them,  or  a  mil- 
lion persons,  have  less  than  1580  a  year. 

which  Is  about  what  Is  allotted  for  food 
alone  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
minimum -subsistence  budget.  (The  aver- 
age American  family  now  spends  only  20 
percent  of  its  Income  for  food — an  indica- 
tion of  the  remarkable  prosperity  we  are  all 
enjoying,  except  for  one-quarter  of  us.) 
One  can  Imagine,  or  perhaps  one  can't, 
what  it  wotild  be  like  to  live  on  $580  a  year, 
or  $11  a  week.  It  is  only  fair  to  note  that 
most  of  our  senior  citizens  do  better:  The 
average  per  capita  income  of  those  over 
65  Is  now  estimated  to  be  slightly  over  $20 
a  week.     That  Is.  about  $1,000  a  year. 

The  aged  poor  have  two  sources  of  income 
besides  their  earnings  or  savings.  One  Is 
contributions  by  relatives.  A  1961  White 
House  Conference  Report  put  this  at  10  per- 
cent of  income,  which  works  out  to  $8  a 
week  for  an  income  of  $4.000 — and  the  8 
million  aged  poor  all  have  less  than  that. 
The  other  \a  social  security,  whose  benefits 
In  1959  averaged  $18  a  week.  Even  this  mod- 
est sum  is  more  than  any  of  the  under-$4.000 
got,  since  payments  are  proportionate  to 
earnings  and  the  poor,  of  course,  earned 
less  than  the  rest.  A  quarter  of  them,  and 
those  In  general  the  neediest,  are  not  covered 
by  social  security.  The  last  resort  Is  relief, 
and  Mr.  Harrington  describes  most  \ividly 
the  humiliations  the  poor  often  have  to  put 
up  with  to  get  that. 

The  problem  of  the  aged  f>oor  Is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  Italians  or  the 
English,  we  seem  to  have  little  respect  for 
or  interest  in  our  "senior  citizens,"  beyond 
giving  them  that  honorific  title,  and  we 
don't  include  them  In  family  life.  If  we  can 
afford  It.  we  are  likely  to  send  them  to 
nursing  homes — "a  storage-bin  philosophy,  ' 
a  Senate  report  calls  it — and  if  we  cant, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  p>oor.  they  must 
make  do  with  the  resources  not«d  above 
The  Michigan  study  has  a  depressing  chap- 
ter on  "The  Economics  of  Living  With  Rel- 
atives."    Nearly  two-thirds  of   the  heads  of 
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families  queried  were  opposed  to  having  their 
aged  parents  Uve  with  their  children.  "The 
old  do  not  understand  the  young,  and  the 
yotmg  do  not  understand  the  old  or  the 
young,"  observed  one  respondent,  who  must 
have  had  a  sense  of  humor.  Other  replies 
were  "Old  people  are  pretty  hard  to  get  along 
with"  and  "The  parents  and  the  children  try 
to  boss  each  other  and  when  they  live  with 
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were  up  by  83  percent." 


OTBani- 


^.  ^    I  -  P*'"*'*'"'  zations.l     And  yet  this  entire  Btructn^TT"- 

This  last  figure  U  particularly  Interesting,     phenomenon  of  the  middle  class     s^J?  » 

since   Blue   Cross   and   »uch   plans   are   the      aeo.    a    studv    in    PrankHr.     T.^^.r_™*™»« 


*w..      ,.         ^.  *K°'    *    study    in    Franklin.    Indian*    i*v. 

AMAs  alternative  to  soolallzed  medicine,  or,  vagueness  of  reference  is  all  too  tmJi  '*^ 

rather,    to    the    timid    fumblings    toward    it  The    Other    America' 1,    reported    th..     * 

that  even  our  most  liberal  politicians  have  percentage  of  people  in  the  bottom  t-uH  ** 

^.r^.r.'''"  r""""  ^i^S^r^^M  ^;St!^  "7  ^.!°     '^^^   *°  propose,     such   agures   throw   an  were   without  affiliations  of  &m)ti^'^ 

you  there's  always  lighting."    The  minority     unpleasant  light  on  the  Senates  rejection  of  eight  times  as  great  as  the  percentS^  .  "^ 

In  favor  gave  practical  reasons,  like  "It's  a     medicare.    The  defeat  wa.<,  aii  t.hP  r«or»  h.tt*.  >,,„>,_, J^,°.:  "  P«f cenUge  In  th. 


gave  practical 

good  thing  to  have  them  with  you  so  you 
can  see  after  them"  and  "The  old  folks  might 
get  a  pension  or  something,  so  they  could 
help  you  out."  Hardly  anyone  expressed 
any  particular  respect  for  the  old,  or  a  feeling 
that  their  experience  might  enrich  family 
life.  The  most  depressing  finding  was  "Peo- 
ple most  able  to  provide  support  for  relatives 


medicare.  The  defeat  was  all  the  more  bitter 
because.  In  the  usual  effort  to  appease  the 
conservatives  (with  the  usua'  lack  of  suc- 
cess— only  five  Republicans  and  only  four 
southern  Democrats  voted  pro ) .  the  bill  was 
watered  down  In  advance.  Not  until  he  had 
spent  $90  of  his  own  money — which  Is  10 
percent  of  the  annual  Income  of  some  3  mll- 


hlgh-income  class.  '  -  o-  ui  toe 

"Paradoxically,  one  of  the  factors  th.f 
intensifies  the  social  isolation  of  the  Bon! 
is  that  America  thinks  of  itself  as  a  Na^ 
without  social  classes.  As  a  result,  there^ 
few  social  or  civic  organizations  that  u! 
separated  on  the  basis  of  Income  and  cI*b 
The  'working-class  culture"  that  8ocloloirt«, 


pie  most  able  to  provide  support  for  relatives  uon  aged  poor— would  a  patient  have  been  have  described  In  a  countrv  HItp  b^  '"'^ 
are  mort  opposed  to  It.  Older  people  with  eligible.  And  the  original  program  Included  Sot  ex^st  here  lie  oS^r  nLrsof^^^'^''^*' 
Sr*f^A*^.!!"^"°?A«  i^^i^«^A-«^l*:"      ->y  People  already  covered  by  social  secu-      Ifr^T ^o^.nV^L^LE^:TJy''^^ 


The  mo6t  favorable  toward  including  older 
people  In  the  home  were  Negroes,  and  even 
they  were  mostly  against  It. 


rlty  or  railroad  retirement  pensions  and  ex- 
cluded the  neediest  of  all — the  2.500.000  aged 
poor  who  are  left  out  of  both  these  systems 


want  to  Join  an  organization  Is  afraid  Be- 
cause  he  or  she  will  have  less  education  ie« 
money,    less    competence    to   articulate  ideu 


•The    Whole   problem   of   poverty   and   the      ^eseuntoucAables  were  Anally  Tncludr^^^      11^  •'"'°"'   ''"   '"    ''''   ^°"'''   '^'^  '^ 


aged  is  especially  serious  today  because 
Americans  are  living  longer.  In  the  first  half 
of  this  centxury.  life  expectancy  Increased 
17.6  years  for  men  and  30.3  years  for  women. 
And  between  1950  and  1960  the  over-Sfi  group 
increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

The  worst  part  of  being  old  and  poor  in 
this  country  Is  the  loneliness.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton notes  that  we  have  not  only  racial 
ghettos  but  geriatric  ones,  in  the  cheap 
roominghouse  districts  of  large  cities.  He 
gives  one  peculiarly  disturbing  statistic: 
"One-third  of  the  aged  in  the  United  States, 
some  6  million  or  more  human  beings,  have 
no  phone  in  their  place  of  residence.  They 
are  literally  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  America." 
Ernest  Hemingway's  celebrated  deflation 
of  Scott  Fitzgerald's  romantic  notion  that 
the  rich  are  "different"  somehow — "Yes, 
they  have  money" — doesn't  apply  to  the 
poor.  They  are  different  In  more  important 
ways  than  their  lack  of  money,  as  Mr.  Har- 
rington demonstrates: 

"Kmotlonal  upset  is  one  of  the  main  forms 
of  the  vicious  circle  of  impoverishment.  The 
structure  of  the  society  is  hostile  to  these 
people.  The  poor  tend  to  become  pessimis- 
tic and  depressed;  they  seek  immediate  grati- 
fication Instead  of  saving;  they  act  out. 

"Once  this  mood,  this  unarticulated  phi- 
losophy becomes  a  fact,  society  can  change, 
the  recession  can  end,  and  yet  there  Is  no 
motive  for  movement.  The  depression  has 
become  Internalized.  The  middle  class  looks 
upon  this  process  and  sees  'lazy'  people  who 
'Just  don't  want  to  get  ahead.'  People  who 
are  much  too  sensitive  to  demand  of  cripples 
that  they  run  races  ask  of  the  poor  that 
they  get  up  and  act  Just  like  everyone  else 
in  the  society. 

"The  poor  are  not  like  everyone  else. 
They  think  and  feel  differently;  they  look 
upon  a  different  America  than  the  middle 
class  looks  upon." 

The  poor  are  also  different  in  a  physical 
sense:  they  are  much  less  healthy.  Accord- 
ing to  "Poverty  and  Deprivation,"  the  pro- 
portion of  those  "disabled  or  limited  In  their 
major  activity  by  chronic  ill  health"  rises 
sharply  as  income  sinks.  In  reasonably  well- 
off  families  ($7,000  and  up),  4.3  percent  are 
so  disabled;  in  reasonably  poor  families 
($2,000  to  $3,999),  the  proportion  doubles, 
to  8  percent;  and  In  tinreasonably  poor 
families  (tmder  $2,000),  it  doubles  again, 
to  16.5  percent.  An  obvious  cause,  among 
others,  for  the  very  poor  being  four  times 
as  much  disabled  by  "chronic  ill  health"  as 
the  well-to-do  Is  that  they  have  much  less 
money  to  spend  for  medical  care — In  fact, 
almost  nothing.  This  weighs  with  special 
heaviness  on  the  aged  poor.  During  the 
fifties,  Mr.  Harrington  notes,  "all  costs  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  went  up  by  12 
percent.  But  medical  costs,  that  terrible 
staple  of  the  aged,  went  up  by  36  percent. 


order  to  placate  five  liberal  Republican  Sena 
tors,  led  by  Javits,  of  New  York.     They  did 
vote  for  medicare,   but  they  were   the   only 
Republicans  who  did. 

Mental  as  well  as  physical  illness  is  much 
greater  among  the  poor,  even  though  our 
complacent  cliche  is  that  nervous  break- 
downs are  a  prerogative  of  the  rich  because 
the  poor  'can't  afford"  them.  (They  can't, 
but  they  have  them  anyway.)  This  bit  of 
middle-class  folklore  should  be  laid  to  rest 
by  a  study  made  in  New  Haven:  "Social  Class 
and  Mental  Illness."  by  August  B.  Rollings 


away. 

One  reason  our  society  is  a  comparatlveW 
violent  one  is  that  the  French  and  Italian 
and  British  poor  have  a  communal  life  ana 
culture  that  the  American  poor  lack.  Ai 
one  reads  "The  Other  America,"  one  wonden 
why  there  Is  not  even  more  violence  than 
there  Is. 

The  richest  city  of  all.  New  York.  ha«  been 
steadily  growing  poorer,  if  one  looks  beyond 
Park  Avenue  and  Wall  Street.  Of  its  2,080- 
000  famlles,  Just  under  half  '49  percent)  had 
Incomes  in  1959  of  less  than  16,000;  for 
head  and  Frederick  C.  Redlich  (Wiley)  T^ey  ^^^  ^'^^'^  nonwhlte  families,  the  percentage 
found  that  the  rate  of  "treated  psychiatric  ^^..7^-  .^^^..^  fourth  of  all  New  York 
illness"  is  about  the  same  from  the  rich  down 
through  decently  paid  workers— an  average 
of  573  per  100,000.  But  in  the  bottom  fifth 
it  shoots  up  to  1,659  per  100,000.  There  Is 
an  even  more  striking  difference  in  the  kind 
of  mental  Illness.  Of  those  in  the  four  top 
Income  groups  who  had  undergone  psychi- 
atric treatment,  65  percent  had  been  treated 
for  neurotic  problems  and  35  percent  for  psy- 
chotic disturbances.  la  the  bottom  fifth, 
the  treated  illnesses  were  almost  all  psychotic 
(90  percent) .  This  shows  there  is  something 
to  the  notion  that  the  poor  "can't  afford" 
nervous  breakdowns — the  milder  kind,  that 
is — since  the  reason  the  proportion  of  treated 
neuroses  among  the  poor  is  only  10  percent 
is  that  a  neurotic  can  keep  going,  after  a 
fashion.  But  the  argument  cuts  deeper  the 
other  way.  The  poor  go  to  a  psychiatrist  (or. 
more  commonly,  are  committed  to  a  mental 
Institution)  only  when  they  are  completely 
unable  to  function  because  of  psychotic 
symptoms.  Therefore,  even  that  nearly 
threefold  increase  in  mental  disorders  among 
the  poor  is  probably  an  imderestlmate. 

The  poor  are  different,  then,  both  physi- 
cally and  psychologically.  During  the 
1950's  a  team  of  psychiatrists  from  Cornell 
studied  "Mldtown,"  a  residential  area  In  this 
City  that  contained  170,000  people,  of  all  so- 
cial classes.  The  area  was  99-percent  white, 
so  the  findings  may  be  presumed  to  under- 
state the  problem  of  poverty.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  poor — the  "low  social  economic 
status  individuals"— Is  blunt:  "(They  are] 
rigid,  suspicious,  and  have  a  fatalistic  out- 
look on  life.  They  do  not  plan  ahead. 
They  are  prone  to  depression,  have  feelings 
of  futility,  lack  of  belongingness.  friendli- 
ness, and  a  lack  of  trust  In  others."  Only 
a  Dr.  Pangloss  would  expect  anything  else. 
As  Mr.  Harrington  points  out.  such  charac- 
teristics are  "a  realistic  adaptation  to  a 
socially  perverse  situation." 

As  for  the  isolation  that  is  the  lot  of  the 
American  poor,  that  is  a  point  on  which 
Mr.  Harrington  is  very  good: 

"America  has  a  self-image  of  itself  as  a 
nation  of  Joiners  and  doers.  There  are  so- 
cial clubs,  charities,  community  drives,  and 
the  like.  (One  might  add  organizations  like 
the  Elks  and  Masons,   Rotary  and  Klwanls. 


families  in  1959  were  below  the  poverty  line 
of  $4,000.  These  percentages  are  at  present 
slightly  higher  than  the  national  average- 
an  ominous  reversal  of  the  city's  earlier  posi- 
tion. In  1932,  the  average  national  weeklj 
wage  was  only  67  percent  of  the  New  York 
City  average.  In  1960.  it  was  108  percent 
The  city's  manufacturing  workers  in  IM< 
earned  $11  more  a  week  than  the  national 
average;  in  1960  they  earned  $6  55  a  week 
less.  The  two  chief  reasons  are  probably  the 
postwar  Influx  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  the 
exodus  to  the  suburbs  of  the  well  to  do 
But  whatever  the  reasons,  the  city  seems  to 
be  turning  into  an  economically  backwanl 
area,  like  Arkansas  or  New  Hampshire.  Even 
the  bankers — the  nonsupervlsory  ones,  that 
Is — are  modestly  paid:  54  percent  of  the 
males  and  78  percent  of  the  females  make 
less  than  $80  a  week.  All  these  statlstlo 
come  from  John  O'Rourke.  president  of  Joint 
Council  16.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  which  has  168,000  members  In 
the  area.  Mr.  O'Rourke  has  been  campaign- 
ing to  persuade  Mayor  Wagner  to  raise  the 
city's  minimum  hourly  wage  to  $1  50,  (The 
mayor  has  gone  as  far  as  $1.25).  The  New 
York  teamsters  are  motivated  by  enlightened 
self-interest:  the  more  other  wages  stagnate, 
the  harder  it  will  be  to  maintain  their  own 
comparatively  high  level  of  pay.  They  com- 
plain especially  about  the  low  wages  in  the 
highly  organized  garment  trade,  to  which  Mr 
Dublnsky's  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  replies  that  if  it  presses  for 
higher  wages  the  manufacturers  will  simply 
move  to  low-wage,  nonunion  areas,  mostly  in 
the  South,  as  the  New  England  textile  manu- 
facturers did  many  years  ago — a  riposte  that 
Is  as  realistic  as  it  Is  uncheerlng.  However. 
Mr.  O'Rourke  has  an  enterprising  research 
staff,  plenty  of  persistence,  and  a  sharp 
tongue.  "New  Yorkers."  he  says,  "are  ac- 
customed to  thinking  of  themselves  as  pace- 
setters In  an  allegedly  affluent  society  [but| 
at  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  will  soon  qualify 
for  the  title  'Sweatshop  Capital  of  the 
Nation.'  " 

The  main  reason  the  American  poor  have 
become  Invisible  is  that  since  1936  their 
numbers  have  been  reduced  by  two-thirda 
Astounding  as  it  may  seem,  the  fact  Is  that 


President  Roosevelt's  "one-third  of  a  nation" 
«]i£  a  considerable  understatement:  over 
t,yo-thirds  of  us  then  lived  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  as  Is  shown  by  the  tables  that 
follow.  But  today  the  poor  are  a  minor- 
ity, and  minorities  can  be  Ignored  if  they 
are  so  heterogeneous  that  they  cannot  be 
organized.  When  the  poor  were  a  major- 
ity, they  simply  could   not  be  overlooked. 

Poverty  is  also  hard  to  see  today  because 
the  middle  class  ($6.000  to  $14,999)  has 
vastly  Increased — from  13  percent  of  all  fam- 
ilies in  1936  to  a  near-majority  (47  per- 
cent) today.  That  mass  poverty  can  per- 
sist despite  this  rise  to  affluence  Is  hard 
to  believe,  or  see,  especially  if  one  Is  among 
those  who  have  risen. 

Two  tables  in  "Poverty  and  Deprivation" 
summarize  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
last  30  years.  They  cover  only  multiple- 
person  families:  all  figures  are  converted 
to  I960  dollars;  and  the  Income  is  before 
taxes.  I  have  omitted,  for  clarity,  all  frac- 
tions. 

The  first  table  Is  the  percentage  of  fami- 
lies with  a  given  income: 
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The  second  table  Is  the  share  each  group 
had  In  the  family  Income  of  the  Nation : 
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Several  Interesting  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  these  tables : 

1.  The  New  Deal  didn't  do  anything  about 
poverty:  The  under-$4.000  families  in  1936 
were  68  percent  of  the  total  population, 
which  was  slighly  more  than  the  1929  figure 
of  65  percent. 

2.  The  war  economy  (hot  and  cold)  did  do 
something  about  poverty:  Between  1936  and 
1960  the  proportion  of  all  families  who  were 
poor  was  reduced  from  68  percent  to  23  per- 
cent. 

3.  If  the  percentage  of  under-$4.(X)0  fami- 
lies decreased  by  two-thirds  between  1936 
and  1960.  their  share  of  the  national  income 
dropped  a  great  deal  more — from  35  percent 
to  7  percent. 

4.  The  well-to-do  ($7,500  to  $14,999)  have 
enormously  increased,  from  7  percent  of  all 
families  In  1936  to  31  percent  today.  The 
rich  ($15,000  and  over)  have  also  multi- 
pUed — from  2  to  7  percent.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  very  rich,  according  to 
another  new  study,  "The  Share  of  Top 
Wealth  Holders  in  National  Wealth,  1922-56." 
by  Robert  J.  Lampman  (Princeton),  have 
experienced  a  decline.  He  finds  that  the  top 
1  percent  of  wealth  holders  owned  38  per- 
cent of  the  national  wealth  in  1929  and  own 
only  28  percent  today.  (Though  let's  not  get 
sentimental  over  that  "only")  Thus,  pace 
Dr.  Kolko.  there  has  in  fact  been  a  redis- 
tribution of  wealth— in  favor  of  the  well-to- 
do  and  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
and  the  very  rich. 

5  The  reduction  of  poverty  has  slowed 
down.  In  the  6  years  1947-53,  the  number 
of  poor  families  declined  9  percent,  but  in  the 
following  7  years  only  5  percent.  The 
economic  stasis  that  set  in  with  Eisenhower 
find  that  still  persists  under  Kennedy  was 
responsible.     (This  stagnation,  however,  did 


not  affect  the  over-$7,500  families,  who  in- 
creased from  28  to  38  percent  between 
1953  and  1960.)  In  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  for  last  November  11,  Herman  P. 
Miller,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  wrote, 
"During  the  forties,  the  lower-paid  occupa- 
tions made  the  greatest  relative  gains  in 
average  income.  Laborers  and  service  work- 
ers had  Increases  of  about  180  percent  and 

professional  and  managerial  workers,  the 
highest  paid  workers  of  all,  had  the  lowest 
relative  gains — 96  percent."  But  in  the  last 
decade  the  trend  has  been  reversed:  laborers 
and  service  workers  have  gained  39  percent 
while  professional-managerial  workers  have 
gained  68  percent.  This  Is  because  in  the 
wartime  forties  the  unskilled  were  In  great 
demand,  while  now  they  are  t>eing  replaced 
by  machines.  Automation  is  today  the  same 
kind  of  menace  to  the  unskilled— that  is.  the 
poor — that  the  enclosure  movement  was  to 

the  British  agricultural  population  centuries 
ago.  "The  facts  show  that  our  'social  revo- 
lution' ended  nearly  20  years  ago,"  Mr. 
Miller  concludes,  "yet  Important  segments 
of  the  American  public,  many  of  them  highly 
placed  Government  officials  and  prominent 
educators,  think  and  act  as  though  it  were 
a  continuing  process." 

"A  reduction  of  about  19  percent  (In  the 
under-$6,000  famUles)  in  more  than  30  years, 
or  at  a  rate  of  about  7  percent  per  year,  is  no 
ground  for  complacency."  the  authors  of 
"Poverty  and  Deprivation"  jvistly  observe. 
Thwe  is  even  less  ground  for  complacency  in 
the  recent  figures  on  extreme  poverty.  The 
authors  estimate  the  number  of  families  In 
1929  with  Incomes  of  under  $2,000  (in  cur- 
rent dollars)  at  7,500,000.  By  1947  there  were 
less  than  4  million,  not  because  of  any  phil- 
anthropic effort  by  their  more  prosperous 
fellow  citizens  but  entirely  because  of  those 
first  glorious  years  of  a  war  economy.  Six 
years  later.  In  1953,  when  the  economy  had 
begun  to  slow  down,  there  were  still  3,300,000 
of  these  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.  and  7  years  later,  in  1960,  "there  had 
been  no  further  reduction."  Thus  in  the 
last  16  years  the  "bottom  dogs"  have  re- 
mained on  the  Ijottom,  sharing  hardly  at  all 
In  the  advances  that  the  Income  groups  above 
them  have  made  In  an  ascending  scale  that 
is  exquisitely  adjusted,  by  the  automatic 
workings  of  capitalism,  so  that  It  is  inversely 
proportionate  to  need. 

There  are,  finally,  the  lx)ttomest  "bottom 
dogs. "  ie.,  families  with  Incomes  of  under 
$1,000.  According  to  "Poverty  and  I>epriva- 
tion. "  the  numbers  of  these  families  ap- 
pear to  have  risen  slightly  of  late  (1953-60), 
from  800.000  to  alxjut  1  million.  It  is  only 
fair,  and  pauiotic,  to  add  that  according 
to  the  Commerce  Department  study,  about 
10  million  of  our  families  and  unattached  in- 
dividuals now  enjoy  incomes  of  $10,000  a  year 
and  up.  So  while  some  3,500,000  Americans 
are  in  under-$l,000  families,  10  times  as 
many  are  in  over-$10,000  families  Not  bad 
at  all — in  a  way. 

The  post- 1940  decrease  in  poverty  was  not 
due  to  the  policies  or  actions  of  those  who 
are  not  poor,  those  in  positions  of  power  and 
responsibility.  The  war  economy  needed 
workers,  wages  went  up,  and  the  poor 
became  less  poor.  When  economic  stasis  set 
in.  the  rate  of  decrease  in  poverty  slowed 
down  proportionately,  and  it  is  stUl  slow. 
Kennedy's  efforts  to  "get  the  country  mov- 
ing again"  have  been  unsuccessful,  possibly 
because  he  has,  despite  the  suggestions  of 
many  of  his  economic  advisers,  not  yet  ad- 
vocated the  one  big  step  that  might  push 
the  economy  off  dead  center:  a  massive  in- 
crease in  Government  spending.  This  would 
be  politically  courageous,  perhaps  even  dan- 
gerous, because  of  the  superstitious  fear  of 
"deficit  spending  "  and  an  "unbalanced"  Fed- 
eral budget.  American  folklore  insists  that 
a  government's  budget  must  be  arranged  like 
a   private  family's,  Walter  Llppmann  wTote, 


after  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market  last 
spring: 

"There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  those 
economists  were  right  who  told  the  admin- 
istration last  winter  that  it  was  making  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  balance  the  budget  too 
soon.  It  will  t>e  said  that  the  budget  is  not 
balanced:  It  shows  a  deficit  In  flacal  1962 
of  $7  billion.  But  the  budget  that  matters 
Is  the  E>epartznent  of  Commerce's  Income 
and  product  accotints  budget.  Nobody  looks 
at  it  except  the  economists  (but)  whUe  the 
administrative  budget  is  necessary  for  ad- 
ministration and  Is  like  a  man's  checkboc^, 
the  Income  budget  tells  the  real  story. 

"lit]  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1962  the 
outgo  and  ingo  accounts  wlU  be  virtually 
m  balance,  with  a  deficit  of  only  about  half 
a  billion  dollars.  Thus,  In  reality,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Is  no  longer  stimulating 
the  economy,  and  the  economy  is  stagnating 
for  lack  of  stimulation.  'We  have  one  of 
the  lowest  rates  of  growth  among  the  ad- 
vanced Industrial  nations  of  the  world." 

One  shouldn't  be  hard  on  the  President. 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  a  more  daring  and  ex- 
perimental politician,  at  least  in  his  domes- 
tic policy,  listened  to  the  American  disciples 
of  J.  M.  Keynes  in  the  early  New  Deal  years 
and  unbalanced  his  budgets,  with  splendid 
results.  But  by  1936  he  had  lost  his  nerve. 
He  cut  back  Government  spending  and  there 
ensued  the  1937  recession,  from  which  the 
economy  recovered  only  when  war  orders 
t)egan  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  do- 
mestic buying  power.  "Poverty  and  Depriva- 
tion" estimates  that  between  1963  and  1961 
the  annual  growth  rate  of  our  economy  was 
"only  2.5  percent  per  annum  contrasted  with 
an  estimated  4.2  percent  required  to  main- 
tain utilization  of  manpower  and  other  pro- 
ductive resources."  The  poor,  who  always 
experience  the  worst  the  first,  imderstand 
quite  personally  the  meaning  of  that  dry 
statistic,  as  they  imderstand  Kipling's  "The 
toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows/ Exactly 
where  each  tooth-point  goes."  They  are  also 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  another  set 
of  statistics:  The  steady  postwar  rise  In  the 
unemployment  rate,  from  3.1  percent  in  1949 
to  4.3  percent  in  1954  to  5.1  percent  in  1958 
to  over  7  percent  in  1961.  (The  Tory  Gov- 
ernment is  worried  because  British  unem- 
ployment Is  now  at  Its  highest  point  for  the 
last  3  years.  This  point  Is  2.1  percent,  which 
is  less  than  our  lowest  rate  in  the  last  15 
years. ) 

Some  of  the  post- 1940  gains  of  the  poor 
have  been  their  own  doing.  "Moonlight- 
ing"— or  holding  two  or  more  Jobs  at  once — 
was  practiced  by  about  3  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed in  1950;  today  this  percentage  has 
almost  doubled.  Far  more  important  is  what 
might  be  called  "wife-flitting":  Between 
1940  and  1957,  the  percentage  of  wives  with 
Jobs  outside  the  home  doubled,  from  15  to 
30  percent.  The  head  of  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau,  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Oettinger,  an- 
nounced last  svimmer,  not  at  all  triumphant- 
ly, that  there  are  now  two-thirds  more  work- 
ing mothers  than  there  were  10  years  ago 
and  that  these  mothers  have  about  15  mil- 
lion children  under  18 — of  whom  4  million 
are  under  six.  This  kind  of  economic  en- 
terprise ought  to  impress  Senator  Goldwater 
and  the  Ideologs  of  the  National  Review, 
whose  reaction  to  the  poor,  when  they  think 
about  such  an  uninspiring  subject.  Is  "Why 
dont  they  do  something  about  it?"  The 
poor  have  done  something  about  it  and  the 
family  paycheck  is  bigger  and  the  statistics 
on  poverty  look  better.  But  the  effects  on 
family  life  and  on  those  4  million  preschool 
children  is  something  else.  Mrs.  Oettinger 
quoted  a  roadside  sign,  "Ironing.  Day  Care 
and  Worms  for  Pishing  Bait."  and  mentioned 
a  babysitter  who  pacified  her  charge  with 
sleeping  pills  and  another  who  met  the  prob- 
lem of  a  cold  apartment  by  putting  the  baby 
in  the  oven.  "The  situation  has  become  a 
'national  disgrace."  with  many  unfortunate 
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cozKUttons  that  do  not  come  to  public  atten- 
tion until  a  ctisiB  arises,"  the  Timee  sxunmed 
np  her  conclusion. 

Thi«  crtate  turn  finally  penetrated  to  public 
attention.  Tlie  Prealdent  recently  tigneCL  a 
law  ttaat  mlgbt  be  caUed  Daycare.  It  pro- 
Ttdes  $S  million  for  sucb  fadliUes  tbla  flacal 
year,  which  works  out  to  $U5  for  each  at 
the  4  million  under-S  children  with  ward- 
ing mothers.  Next  year,  the  program  will 
provide  all  ot  $2.50  per  child.  Thli  la  a  free, 
democratic  aociety'a  notloo  of  an  adequate 
response.  Almost  a  century  ago,  Bismarck 
Instituted  in  Oermany  state-financed  social 
benefits  far  beyond  anything  we  have  yet 
Tentured.  Granted  that  he  did  it  merely  to 
talce  the  play  away  from  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  founded  by  Marx  and  Kngles. 
Still,  one  ima^ilnes  that  Count  Blamarck 
must  be  amused — in  the  circle  of  hell  re- 
aerved  for  reactionaries— by  that  $2.50  a 
child. 

It's  not  tliat  public  opinion  doesn't  become 
aroused  every  now  and  then.  But  the 
aroKaement  neTer  leads  to  much.  It  was 
aroused  M  years  ago  when  John  Steinbeck 
publlBbed  "The  Grapes  of  Wlmth,"  but  Mr. 
Harrington  repogts  that  things  In  the  Im- 
perial Valley  are  still  much  the  same:  low 
wages,  bad  housing,  no  elTective  union.  Pub- 
lic optoion  ii  too  public — ^that  Is,  too  general: 
ot  its  very  nature,  it  can  have  no  sustained 
interest  in  California  agriculture.  The  only 
groups  with  such  a  continuing  interest  are 
the  workers  and  the  farmers  who  hire  them. 
Once  publie  opinion  ceased  to  be  aroused,  the 
battle  was  again  between  the  two  antago- 
nists with  a  real,  personal  stake  In  the  out- 
come, and  there  was  no  question  about  which 
was  stronger.  So  with  the  rural  poor  In  gen- 
eral. In  the  late  fifties,  the  average  annual 
wage  for  v^ilte  male  American  farm  workers 
was  slightly  over  $1,000;  women,  children, 
Negroes,  and  Mexicans  got  leas.  One  recalls 
Sdward  R.  Murrow's  celebrated  television 
program  about  these  pec^le,  "Harvest  of 
Shame."  Once  more  everybody  was  shocked, 
but  the  harvest  Is  still  shameful.  One  also 
recalls  that  Mr.  Murrow,  after  President 
Kennedy  had  appointed  him  head  of  the  IT.S. 
Information  Agency,  tried  to  persuade  the 
BBC  not  to  show  "Harvest  of  Shame."  His 
argument  was  that  it  would  give  an  undesir- 
able "image"  of  America  to  foreign  audi- 
ences. 

There  is  a  monotony  about  the  injustices 
suffered  by  the  poor  that  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  lack  of  interest  the  rest  of  society 
shows  in  them.  Everything  seems  to  go 
wrong  with  them.  They  never  win.  It's 
Just  boring. 

Public  housing  turns  out  not  to  be  for 
them.  The  1949  Housing  Act  authorized 
810,000  new  units  of  low-cost  housing  In  the 
following  4  years.  Twelve  years  later,  in 
1961,  the  AFL-CIO  proposed  400,000  units 
to  complete  the  lagging  1949  program.  The 
Kennedy  administration  ventured  to  recom- 
mend 100,000  to  Congress.  Thus,  instead  of 
810,000  low-cost  units  by  1953,  the  poor  will 
get.  If  they  are  lucky,  500,000  by  1963.  And 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  than 
helped  by  slum  clearance,  since  the  new 
projects  iisually  have  higher  rents  than  the 
displaced  slum-dwellers  can  afford.  (There 
has  been  no  dearth  of  Oovemment-financed 
middle -Income  housing  since  1949.)     These 

refugees  from  the  bulldozers  for  the  most 
part  simply  emigrate  to  other  slums.  They 
also  become  invisible;  Mr.  Harrington  notes 
that  half  at  them  are  recorded  as  "address 
unknown."  Several  years  ago,  Charles 
Abrams,  who  was  New  York  State  rent  ad- 
ministrator under  Harrlman  and  who  is  now 
president  of  the  National  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  In  Housing,  summed  up  what 
he  had  learned  In  two  decades  in  public 
housing:    "Once   social    reforms   have    won 


total  appeal  in  the  public  mind,  their  slo- 
gans and  goal-symbols  may  degenerate  into 
tools  of  the  dominant  class  far  beleaguering 
the  minority  and  often  for  defeating  the  very 
aims  which  the  original  sponsors  had  In- 
tended for  their  refcnrma."  Mr.  Alirams  was 
probably  thinking,  to  part,  of  the  title  I 
adventures  of  Robert  Moses  In  dealing  with 
New  Tork  housing.  There  Is  a  Moses  or  two 
in  every  American  city,  determined  to  lead 
us  away  from  the  promised  land. 

And  this  Is  not  the  end  of  tribulation. 
The  poor,  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  pay 
because  of  Ul  health,  lose  the  most.  A  na- 
tional health  survey,  made  a  few  years  ago, 
found  that  workers  earning  under  $2,000  a 
year  had  twice  as  many  "restricted-activity 
days"  as  those  earning  over  S4,000. 

The  poor  are  even  fatter  than  the  rich. 
(The  cartoonists  will  have  to  revise  their 
cliches.)  "Obesity  is  seven  times  more  fre- 
quent among  women  of  the  lowest  socio- 
economic level  than  it  is  among  those  of 
the  highest  level,"  state  Drs.  Moore.  Stunk- 
ard,  and  Srole  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Jo\imal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
(The  proportion  Is  almost  the  same  for  men.) 
They  also  found  that  overweight  associated 
with  poverty  Is  related  to  mental  disease. 
Fatness  used  to  be  a  sign  of  wealth,  as  it 
still  is  In  some  parts  of  Africa,  but  in  more 
advanced  societies  it  is  now  a  stigma  of 
poverty,  since  It  means  too  many  cheap  car- 
bohydrates and  too  little  exercise — which  has 
changed  from  a  necessity  for  the  poor  Into 
a  luxury  for  the  rich,  as  may  be  confirmed 
by  a  glance  at  the  models  In  ary  fashion 
magazine. 

Although  they  are  the  moet  in  need  of 
hospital  Insurance,  the  poor  have  the  least, 
since  they  can't  afford  the  premiums;  only 
40  percent  of  poor  families  have  it,  as  against 
83  percent  of  all  families.  (It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  poor  who  are  war 
veterans  can  get  free  treatment,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.) 

The  pocM-  actually  pay  more  taxes,  to  pro- 
portion to  their  Income,  than  the  rich.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Tax  Foundation  esti- 
mates that  28  percent  of  Incomes  under 
$2,000  goes  for  taxes,  as  against  24  percent 
of  the  incomes  of  families  earning  five  to 
seven  times  as  much.  Sales  and  other  excise 
taxes  are  largely  responsible  for  this  curious 
statistic.  It  Is  true  that  such  taxes  fall  im- 
partially on  all,  like  the  blessed  rain  from 
heaven,  but  it  is  a  form  of  egalltarianism 
that  perhaps  only  Senator  Goldwater  can 
fully  appreciate. 

The  final  irony  Is  that  the  welfare  state, 
which  Roosevelt  erected  and  which  Eisen- 
hower, no  matter  how  strongly  he  felt  about 
It,  didn't  attempt  to  pull  down,  is  not  for 
the  poor,  either.  Agricultural  workers  are 
not  covered  by  social  security,  nor  are  many 
of  the  desperately  poor  among  the  aged,  such 
as  "unrelated  individuals"  with  Incomes  of 
less  than  $1,000,  of  whom  only  37  percent 
are  covered,  which  is  Just  half  the  percentage 
of  coverage  among  the  aged  In  general.  Of 
the  welfare  state,  Mr.  Harrington  says,  "Its 
creation  had  been  stimulated  by  mass  im- 
poverishment and  misery,  yet  it  helped  the 
poor  least  of  all.  Laws  like  unemployment 
compensation,  the  Wagner  Act,  the  various 
farm  programs,  all  these  were  designed  for 

the  middle  third  in  the  cities,  for  the  or- 
ganized workers,  and  for  the  big  market 
farmers.  (It]  benefits  those  least  who  need 
help  most."  The  industrial  workers,  led  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  mobilized  enough  political 
force  to  put  through  section  7(a)  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  which, 
with  the  Wagner  Act,  made  the  CIO  pos- 
sible. The  big  fanners  put  enough  pressure 
on  Henry  Wallace,  Roosevelt's  first  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — who  talked  a  good  fight  for 
liberal  principles  but  was  a  Hamlet  when  it 
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came  to  action — to  establish  the  two  k^ 
propKMltlons  of  welfare  state  agricuitolll' 
subeidles  that  now  cost  $3  billion  a  TMur*' 
that  chiefly  benefit  the  big  farmers;  ^S^ 
exclusion  of  sharecroppers,  tenant*  fanaS? 
and  migratory  workers  from  the  prote^S 
of  minimum- wage  and  social  security  ls»]r* 

No  doubt  the  Kennedy  admlnlstrati 
would  like  to  do  more  for  the  poor  thjin*^ 
has,  but  It  Is  hampered  by  the  cabal  of  R^ 
publicans  and  southern  Democrats  in  rw" 
gress.  The  1961  revision  of  the  Fair  ijSor 
Standards  Act,  which  raised  the  natia^ 
minimum  wage  to  the  not  exorbitant  flirm« 
of  $1  15  an  hour,  was  a  slight  ImproTromt 
over  the  previous  act.  For  Instance,  it  i» 
creased  coverage  of  retail  trade  workers  tna 
3  to  33  percent.  (But  one-fotirth  o*  the 
retail   workers  still   excluded   earn  leas  Uttn 

$1  an  hour)  There  was  also  a  conslderabh 
amount  of  shadowborlng  involved:  Of  the 
50  million  poor:  They  were  organized,  aad 
they  had  a  patriotic  app>eal  only  a  irlnk 
away  from  the  demagogic.  Their  "unu«u»j 
parliamentary  strategy"  faUed  by  18  voteg 
In  the  Congress.  But  there  will  be  anoth« 
Congress. 

It  seems  likely  that  mass  jjoverty  will  con- 
tinue in  this  country  for  a  long  time.  The 
more  it  is  reduced,  the  harder  it  Is  to  keep 
on  reducing  It.  The  poor,  having  dwindled 
from  two- thirds  of  the  population  In  1986  to 
one-quarter  today,  no  longer  are  a  significant 
political  force,  as  is  shown  by  the  Senate'i 
rejection  of  medicare  and  by  the  Democrat!' 
dropping  It  as  an  issue  in  the  elections  but 
year.  Also,  as  poverty  decreases,  those  left 
behind  tend  more  and  more  to  be  the  odm 
who  have  for  so  long  accepted  poverty  u 
their  destiny  that  they  need  outside  help  to 
climb  out  of  it.  This  new  minority  maa 
poverty,  so  much  more  Isolated  and  hopelea 
than  the  old  majority  poverty,  shows  sigu 
of  becoming  chronic.  "The  permanence  ot 
low  Incomes  is  Inferred  from  a  variety  of  find- 
ings." write  the  authors  of  the  Michigan 
survey.  "In  many  poor  families  the  head  ha« 
never  earned  enough  to  cover  the  family's 
present  needs."  They  give  a  vignette  of  what 
the  statistics  mean  in  human  terms: 

"For  most  families,  however,  the  problem 
of  chronic  poverty  is  serious.  One  such 
family  is  headed  by  a  32-year-old  man  who 
is  employed  as  a  dishwasher.  Though  he 
works  steadily  and  more  than  full  time,  he 
earned  slightly  over  $2,000  in  1959.  Hk 
wife  earned  $300  more,  but  their  combined 
Incomes  are  not  enough  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  three  children.  Although 
the  head  of  the  family  is  only  32,  he  feeta 
that  he  has  a  chance  of  advancement 
partly  because  he  finished  only  seven  gradea 
of  school.  The  possibility  of  such  famlllea 
leaving  the  ranks  of  the  poor  Is  not  high." 

Children  born  Into  p)oor  families  today 
have  less  chance  of  "improving  themselves" 
than  the  children  of  the  pre-1940  poor 
Rags  to  riches  is  now  more  likely  to  be  ragi 
to  rags.  "Indeed."  the  Michigan  surveyor! 
conclude,  "It  appears  that  a  number  of  the 
heads  of  poor  families  have  moved  into  lea 
skilled  Jobs  than  their  fathers  had."  Over  i 
third  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  according 
to  the  siirvey,  don't  get  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  and  "will  probably  perpetuate  the  pov- 
erty of  their  parents."  There  are  a  great 
many  of  these  children.     In  an  important 

study  of  poverty,  made  for  a  congressional 
committee  In  1959,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Lampman 
estimated  that  11  million  of  the  poor  were 
under  18.  "A  considerable  number  of 
younger  persons  are  starting  life  In  a  con- 
dition of  'inherited  poverty,'  "  he  observed. 
To  which  Mr.  Harrington  adds:  "The  char- 
acter of  poverty  has  changed,  and  it  lia» 
become  more  deadly  for  the  young.  It 
is  no  longer  associated  with  Immigrant 
groups  with  high  aspirations;  it  is  now 
Identified  with  those  whose  social  existence 
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mAkee  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  break 
ouT  into  the  larger  society."  Even  when 
children  from  poor  families  show  intellec- 
tual promise,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  values 
of  their  friends  or  families  to  encourage 
them  to  make  use  of  it.  Dr.  Kolko.  citing 
impressive  sources,  states  that  of  the  top 
16  percent  of  high  school  students — those 
scoring  120  and  over  in  IQ  tests— only  half 
eo  on  to  college.  The  explanation  for  this 
baaing— and  alarming — situation  is  as 
much  cultural  as  economic.  The  children 
of  the  poor  now  tend  to  lack  what  the  so- 
ciologists call  "motivation."  At  least  one 
foundation  is  working  on  the  problem  of 
why  so  many  bright  children  from  poor 
famlltes  don't  ever  try  to  go  t>eyond  high 
school. 

j4r  Raymond  M  HllUard,  at  present  direc- 
tor of  the  Cook  County  {i.e..  Chicago  De- 
partment of  Public  Aid  and  formerly  com- 
mlsaloner  of  welfare  for  New  York  City. 
recently  directed  a  'representative  sample  " 
investigation,  which  showed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  225,000  able-bodied  Cook  County 
residents  who  were  on  relief  were  'func- 
tionally Illiterate  "  One  reason  Cook  County 
haa  to  spend  $16,500,000  a  month  on  relief 
Is  "the  lack  of  basic  educational  skills  of 
relief  recipients  which  are  essential  to  com- 
pete in  our  modern  society."  An  Interest- 
ing footnote,  apropos  of  recent  happenings 
at  "Ole  Miss."  is  that  the  Illiteracy  rate  of 
the  relief  recipients  who  were  educated  in 
Chicago  Is  33  percent,  while  among  those 
who  were  educated  in  Mississippi  and  later 
moved  to  Chicago  it  is  77  percent. 

The  problem  of  educating  the  poor  has 
changed  since  1900.  Then  it  was  the  lan- 
guage and  cultural  difficulties  of  immigrants 
from  foreign  countries;  now  it  is  the  subtler 
but  more  intractable  problems  of  Internal 
migration  from  backward  regions,  mostly  in 
the  South.  The  old  immigrants  wanted  to 
better  themselves  and  to  get  ahead.  The 
new  migrants  are  less  ambitious,  and  they 
come  Into  a  less  ambitious  atmosphere. 
"When  they  arrive  In  the  city,"  wrote  Chris- 
topber  Jencks  in  an  excellent  two-part  sur- 
vey, "Slums  «md  Schools,"  In  the  New  Re- 
public last  fall,  "they  Join  others  equally 
unprepared  for  urban  life  In  the  slums — a 
milieu  which  is  In  many  ways  utterly  dis- 
sociated from  the  rest  of  America.  Often 
this  milieu  Is  self -perpetuating.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  statistics  on  how  many 
of  these  migrants'  children  and  grandchil- 
dren have  become  middle  class,  but  it  is 
probably  not  too  inaccurate  to  estimate  that 
about  30  million  people  live  In  urban  slums, 
and  that  about  half  are  second -generation 
residents."  The  inomlgrants  of  1890-1910 
also  arrived  In  a  milieu  that  was  "in  many 
ways  utterly  dissociated  from  the  rest  of 
America,"  yet  they  had  a  vision — a  rather 
materialistic  one,  but  still  a  vision — of  what 
life  in  America  could  be  if  they  worked  hard 
enough;  and  they  did  work,  and  they  did 
aspire  to  something  more  than  they  had; 
and  they  did  get  out  of  the  slums.  The 
disturbing  thing  about  the  poor  today  is 
that  BO  many  of  them  seem  to  lack  any  such 
vision.     Mr.  Jencks  remarks: 

"While  the  economy  Is  changing  in  a  way 
which  makes  the  eventual  liquidation  of  the 
slums  at  least  conceivable,  young  people  are 
not  seizing  the  oppOTtunltles  this  change 

presents.  Too  many  are  dropping  out  of 
school  before  graduation  (more  than  half  In 
many  slums);  too  few  are  going  to  college. 
As  a  result  there  are  serious  shortages  of 
teachers,  nurses,  doctors,  technicians,  and 
scientifically  trained  executives,  but  4,500,- 
000  unemployables." 

"Poverty  Is  the  parent  of  revolution  and 
crime,"  Aristotle  wrote.  This  is  now  a  half 
truth — the  last  half.  Our  poor  are  alien- 
ated; they  dont  consider  themselves  part  of 
society.     But    precisely    because    they    don't 


they  are  not  politically  dangerous.  It  is 
people  with  "a  stake  in  the  country"  who 
make  revolutions.  The  best — though  by  no 
means  the  only — reason  for  worrying  about 
the  other  America  is  that  its  existence 
should  make  us  feel  tincomfortable. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  only  pur- 
poseful force — I  asstune  wars  are  not  pur- 
poseful— that  can  reduce  the  numbers  of  the 
poor  and  make  their  lives  more  bearable. 
The  authors  of  "Poverty  and  Deprivation" 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  date : 

"The  Federal  budget  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant single  Instrtunent  available  to  us  as  a 
free  people  to  Induce  satisfactory  economic 
perfonnance,  and  to  reduce  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

"Projected  Federal  outlays  in  the  fiscal 
1963  budget  are  too  small.  The  Items  In  this 
budget  covering  programs  directly  related  to 
human  Improvement  and  the  reduction  of 
mass  poverty  and  deprivation  allocate  far 
too  small  a  portion  of  our  total  national 
production  to  these  great  purposes." 

The  effect  of  Government  policy  on  poverty 
has  two  quite  distinct  aspects.  One  is  the 
indirect  effect  of  the  stimulation  of  the 
economy  by  Federal  spending.  Such  stimu- 
lation— though  by  wartime  demands  rather 
than  Government  policy — has  in  the  past 
produced  a  prosperity  that  did  cut  down 
American  poverty  by  almost  two-thirds.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Galbralth 
that  It  would  not  have  a  comparable  effect 
on  present-day  poverty : 

"It  Is  assumed  that  with  increasing  out- 
put poverty  must  disappear  [he  writes]. 
Increased  output  eliminated  the  general  pov- 
erty of  all  who  worked.  Accordingly,  It  must, 
sooner  or  later,  eliminate  the  special  pov- 
erty that  still  remains.  Yet  Just  as  the 
arithmetic  of  modern  politics  makes  it 
tempting  to  overlook  the  very  poor,  so  the 
supposition  that  increasing  output  will 
remedy  their  case  has  made  it  easy  to  do 
so  too." 

He  underestimates  the  massiveness  of 
American  poverty,  but  he  is  right  when  he 
says  there  Is  now  a  hard  core  of  the  specially 
disadvantaged — because  of  age,  race,  environ- 
ment, physical  or  mental  defects,  etc. — that 
would  not  be  significantly  reduced  by  gen- 
eral prosperity.  (Although  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  our  present  poor  would  benefit,  if 
only  by  a  reduction  in  the  present  high  rate 
of  unemployment.) 

To  do  something  about  this  hard  core,  a 
second  line  of  Government  policy  would  be 
required;  namely,  direct  Intervention  to  help 
the  poor.  We  have  had  this  since  the  New 
Deal,  but  it  has  always  been  grudging  and 
miserly,  and  we  have  never  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  citizen  should  be  provided, 
at  State  expense,  with  a  reasonable  minimum 
standard  of  living  regardless  of  any  other 
considerations.  It  should  not  depend  on 
earnings,  as  does  social  security,  which  con- 
tinues the  inequalities  and  Inequities  and 
so  tends  to  keep  the  poor  forever  poor.  Nor 
should  it  exclude  millions  of  our  poorest 
citizens  because  they  lack  the  political  pres- 
sure to  force  their  way  into  the  welfare 
state.  The  governmental  obligation  to  pro- 
vide, out  of  taxes,  such  a  minimum  living 
Standard  for  all  who  need  it  should  be  taken 
as  much  for  granted  as  free  public  schools 
have  always  been  In  our  history. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  economy  can- 
not bear  the  cost,  and  certainly  costs  must 
be  calculated.  But  the  point  is  not  the  cal- 
culation but  the  principle.  Statistics — and 
especially  statistical  forecasts — can  be  pushed 
one  way  or  the  other.  Who  can  determine 
in  advance  to  what  extent  the  extra  expense 
of  giving  our  40  million  poor  enough  income 
to  rise  above  the  poverty  line  would  be  offset 
by   the  lift   to  the   economy  from  their   in- 


creased purchasing  power?  We  really  don't 
know.  Nor  did  we  know  what  the  budgetary 
effects  would  be  when  we  established  the 
principle  of  free  public  education.  The  ra- 
tionale then  was  that  all  citizens  should 
have  an  equal  chance  of  competing  for  a  bet- 
ter sutus.  The  rationale  now  Is  different: 
that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  become  or 
remain  part  of  our  society  because  if  this 
right  Is  denied,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  at  least 
one-fourth  of  our  citizens,  it  Impoverishes 
us  all.  Since  1932.  "the  government" — local, 
State,  and  Federal — has  recognized  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  its  citizens  with  a  sub- 
sistence living.  Apples  will  never  again  be 
sold  on  the  street  by  Jobless  accountants,  it 
seems  safe  to  predict,  nor  will  any  serious 
political  leader  ever  again  suggest  that  share- 
the-work    and    local    charity    can    solve    the 

problem  of  unemployment.  "Nobody  starves" 
in  this  country  any  more,  but,  like  every 
social  statistic,  this  Is  a  tricky  business. 

Nobody  starves,  but  who  can  measure  the 
starvation,  not  to  be  calculated  by  dally 
Intake  of  proteins  and  calories,  that  reduces 
life  for  many  of  our  poor  to  a  long  vestibule 
to  death?  Nobody  starves,  but  every  fourth 
citizen  rubs  along  on  a  standard  of  living 
that  Is  below  what  Mr  Harrington  defines 
as  "the  minimal  levels  of  health,  housing, 
food,  and  education  that  our  present  stage 
of  scientific  knowledge  specifies  as  necessary 
for  life  as  it  Is  now  lived  in  the  United 
States."  Nobody  starves,  but  a  fourth  of  us 
are  excluded  from  the  common  social  exist- 
ence. Not  to  be  able  to  afford  a  movie  or  a 
glass  of  beer  Is  a  kind  of  starvation — If  every- 
body else  can. 

The  problem  is  obvioxis:  the  persistence 
of  mass  poverty  In  a  prosperous  country. 
The  solution  is  also  obvious-  to  provide,  out 
of  taxes,  the  kind  of  subsidies  that  have  al- 
ways been  given  to  the  public  schools  (not 
to  mention  the  pyollce  and  fire  departments 
and  the  post  office) — subsidies  that  would 
raise  incomes  above  the  poverty  level,  bo  that 
every  citizen  could  feel  he  is  indeed  such. 
"Civis  Romanus  sum!  "  cried  St.  Paul  when 
he  was  threatened  with  flogging — and  he  was 
not  flogged.  Until  our  poor  can  be  proud  to 
say  "Civis  Amerlcanus  sum,"  until  the  act 
of  justice  that  would  make  this  possible  has 
been  performed  by  the  three-quarters  of 
Americans  who  are  not  poor — until  then  the 
shame  of  the  other  America  will  continue. 


OFFICE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstxin]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
declares  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 
As  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
this  means  that  the  court  must  provide 
counsel  to  an  accused  who  is  unable  to 
obtain  counsel.  Failure  to  do  so  renders 
a  conviction  void  unless  the  accused 
waives  this  right.    This  requirement  is 

now  embodied  in  rule  44  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which 
stipulates  that: 

If  the  defendant  appears  In  court  without 
counsel,  the  court  shall  advise  him  of  his 
right  to  counsel  and  assign  counsel  to  repre- 
sent him  at  every  stage  of  the  proceeding 
unless  he  elects  to  proceed  without  counsel 
or  is  able  to  obtain  counsel. 

Although  a  Federal  court  can  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  bar  to  defend  an 
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accused,  such  counsel  cazmot  be  compen- 
sated, or  even  reimbursed  for  his  ex- 
penses, except  in  a  few  situations.  This 
arrangement  is  not  only  inequitable  to 
the  lawyers  involved,  especially  those  as- 
signed to  difficult  and  time-consiuning 
cases,  but  it  falls  short  of  insiiring  equal 
justice  to  indigent  defendants.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  lawyers  available  to 
suiHily  gratuitous  assistance  are  young 
and  inexperienced.  Moreover  these 
young  lawyers  are  least  able  to  bear  the 
expenses  Incident  to  the  preparation  for, 
and  conduct  of,  the  trial  of  a  case  and 
the  costs  of  appeal. 

I  am  toda^  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem by  authorizing  U.S.  district  courts 
to  appoint  public  defenders,  with  neces- 
sary supporting  persoimel,  to  be  paid 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  reim- 
bursed for  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

District  courts  would  be  empowered 
to  assign  the  public  defender  to  repre- 
sent indigent  defendants,  or  a  defendant 
who  is  imable  to  obtain  counsel  for  any 
other  reason,  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  If  the  district 
court  found  that  representation  of  in- 
digent defendants  could  best  be  pix)vided 
by  appointment  of  counsel  to  represent 
defendants  in  particular  cases,  the  bill 
would  permit  such  appointment,  and  al- 
low specified  compensation  and  reim- 
bursement for  expenses. 

The  judicial  conference  of  the  United 
States  has  been  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  this  problem  for  many 
years.  Knactment  of  this  measure  should 
not  be  delayed  any  longer. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TRICITY 
HARBOR 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  held  a  public  hearing  in  the 
city  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  advice  of  building  a 
deepwater  lake  port  adjacent  to  the  in- 
dustrial Calumet  region,  and  particularly 
off  the  shores  of  Hammond,  Whitting, 
and  East  Chicago,  Ind.  The  hearing 
was  attended  by  a  large  delegation  from 
northern  Indiana,  representing  public 
officials,  industrial  heads,  conservation, 
and  civic  groups. 

The  foUowing  is  a  statement  which  I 
personally  made  at  the  hearing  in  behalf 
of  the  tricity  port  project: 

Statemxnt  or  Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden,  Pihst 
DiST«iCT.  Indiana.  U.a.  Akict  C<nrs  or  En- 
GiNEKKS,  Hkasing  Pkbbuaht  5,  1963,  10  A.M., 
CiTT  Hal.1..  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  on  Pbo- 
posALs  FOB  TBicrrr  Pobt 

Mr.   Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend   tlie 
Chicago  district  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 


neers for  your  diligence  and  cooperation  In 
setting  a  hearing  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity and  advantages  for  the  building  of  and 
expanding  a  deep  water  lake  port  adjacent 
to  the  industrial  Calumet  region  of  Indiana. 
Tour  department  is  displaying  good  Judg- 
ment and  consideration  in  your  effort  to 
select  the  most  practical  and  serviceable 
location  In  recommending  a  site  for  a  north- 
ern Indiana  deepwater  port.  The  Indiana 
and  American  taxpayers  are  happy  that  you 
are  not  confining  your  study  to  one  location 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  During 
the  last  20  years,  the  population  of  Lake 
County.  Ind.,  has  Increaaed  from  340.000  to 
almost  600,000. 

NORTHERN     INDIANA     NE«DS     A     MAJOR     PORT 

All  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Indiana,  agree  that  there  should  be 
a  deepwater  port  in  northern  Indiana,  and 
I  am  supporting  the  location  In  the  indus- 
trial Calumet  region  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  This  area  is  made  up  of  the  greatest 
concentration  of  industries  and  manufactur- 
ing per  square  mile  than  any  similar  area  in 
the   United  States. 

2.  A  port  In  the  Calumet  region  would  be 
adjacent  to  the  tianspottation  facilities  of 
12  major  railroad  systems. 

3.  It  is  located  immediately  adjoining  river 
and  barge  transportation  connecting  lake 
shipping  with  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  Existing  breakwater  systems  are  al- 
ready installed  at  this  tricity  port  location 
which  would  protect  a  deep-water  port  ex- 
tending from  the  Illinois-Indiana  line  along 
the  lake  shore  of  Hammond,  Whiting,  and 
part  of  the  Indiana  harbor,  a  distance  of 
about  4  mUes. 

5.  Already  millions  of  dollars  have  been 

spent  by  private  Industry  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  tricity  harbor  location  for  lake 
shipping.  It  would  accommodate  three  ma- 
jor steel  mills,  all  major  oil  refineries,  and 
several  hundred  other  industrial  plants  al- 
ready In  operation,  amounting  into  billions 
of  dollars  in  valuation 

6.  Sufficient  land  for  further  extensive  In- 
dustrial development  Is  located  nearby,  and 
a  main  trunkline  highway  for  truck  trans- 
portation is  at  the  very  doorstep  of  this  port 
location. 

7.  The  mayors  and  offlcials  of  all  major 
cities  in  the  Calumet  region,  labor  unions, 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Hammond- 
East  Chicago- Whiting,  and  heads  of  Calumet 
region  industries  have  endorsed  and  are 
sponsoring  a  deepwater  port  at  this  tricity 
location. 

8.  More  important,  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  erection  of  a  port  at  this  lo- 
cation would  serve  a  great  Industrial  area 
and  not  be  a  subsidy  for  a  couple  of  pro- 
posed steel  mills. 

Witnesses  from  the  Hammond,  East  Chi- 
cago, and  Whiting  Chambers  of  Commerce 
will  present  facts  and  flgtzres  setting  out  the 
economic  advantages  and  the  reduced  cost  to 
build  a  harbor  at  this  location.  These  facts 
will  be  submitted  for  the  record  of  these 
hearings,  and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  this  hearing  In  outlining  that  angle  of 
testimony. 

Testimony  and  statements  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  dozens  of  nationally  known  manu- 
facturers and  business  concerns  in  the  Calu- 
met region  outlining  the  natural  facilities 
and  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
port  located  where  business  is  already  estab- 
lished and  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
already  existing  rail,  truck.,  and  water  trans- 
portation. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
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that  what  I  say  here  today  Is  not  a  cHfi-. 
of  your  department  for  some  of  the  d^«?** 
ments  that  have  taken  place  regardi^S: 
highly  financed  pressure  and  power  that  h 
been  engendered  by  certain  forces  in  h^"* 
of  the  Burns  Ditch  location.  ^°*^ 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mai  ri^ 
William  S.  Cassldy,  VB.  Army  Dlrect<»^ 
Civil  Works.  Department  of  the  AirnyiL^ 
neers,  dated  Augviat  29,  1961.  In  this  i*^' 
Major  General  Cassidy  states  that  on  TiZ^' 
ber  7.  1931  (32  years  ago),  an  unf.y^: 
report  was  given  for  the  results  of  a  preiiZ 
nary  examination  as  to  the  feaslblUtTni 
constructing  a  harbor  in  the  general  ar4  2 
the  Burns  Ditch  on  the  south  shore  of  Uk 
Michigan.  The  third  paragraph  of  this  i»t! 
ter  states  that  on  April  2,  1936,  another  uV" 
favorable  report  was  made  from  an  addltloiui 
study  concerning  the  same  project  in  tK, 
fourth  paragraph  of  this  letter.  Genenj 
Cassidy  states  that  on  January  12  1943  ^ 
other  unfavorable  report  was  made  tton  I 
preliminary  examination  by  the  Department 
of  Army  Engineers  concerning  a  harbor  in 
the  Burns  ditch  general  area. 

UNEMPLOTMENT    IN    THE    CALUMET    REGION 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Engineers  that  the  unemplm 
ment  problem  primarUy  caused  by  autoiwi.' 
tion  has  been  with  us  for  a  number  of  yean 
and  is  growing  more  serious  as  time  paasei 
Prom  a  study  made  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  last  session,  automa 
tion  is  usurping  the  Jobs  of  a  million  work- 
erc  each  year  and  also  reducing  numerow 
others  to  p>art-time  employment.  The  steel 
mUls  in  the  Calumet  region  are  now  runnini 
slightly  above  50  percent.  Thousands^ 
steelworkers  are  unemployed  In  Lake  CountT 
today.  According  to  a  recent  survey  by  Uw 
Armour  Research  Foundation,  it  was  found 

that  for  every  150  workers  hired  by  new  miu» 
250  workers  wUl  be  laid  off  by  the  older  mllli 
Unemployment  spreads  like  cancer.  It  de- 
creases purchasing  power  and  dries  up  the 
market  for  consumer  goods. 

Proponents  of  the  lake  harbor  at  the  Bunn 
ditch  location  have  been  nooding  Indians 
with  propaganda  that  the  building  of  tbb 
automated  mill  at  Biu-ns  Ditch  will  Increase 
employment.  This  propaganda  is  not  baaed 
on  fact  and  is  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill.  The 
two  proposed  automated  steel  mills  If  built 
would  greatly  increase  unemployment  in  in- 
dustry and  factories  of  the  Calumet  region. 
Thousands  of  unemployed  from  other  areas 
of  the  United  States  would  flock  Into  Lake 
and  Porter  Coimties,  further  burdening  our 
local  taxpayers,  and  wUl  add  more  names  on 
the  township  trvstee  relief  rolls.  This  added 
grief  to  our  local  citizens  would  be  further 
enhanced  by  the  additional  taxes  which  our 
citizens  would  have  to  pay  to  build  a  port 
for  two  major  steel  corporations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  » 
deepwater  port  adjacent  to  the  three  major 
steel  mills  and  oil  refineries  now  operating 
in  Lake  County  along  with  several  hundred 
other  established  industries  would  increase 
production  and  reemploy  thousands  of  our 
idle  workers. 

FOR  35  YEARS  BL'RNS  DITCH  ON  CRIDDU 
It  seems  that  all  these  requests  for  a  port 
have  been  made  by  the  Midwest  Steel  Corp 
and  have  been  pressed  since  the  corporation 
bought  750  acres  of  land  in  1929  at  the  Bums 
Ditch  location.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
where  the  Army  Engineers  at  any  time  made 
a  major  port  study,  either  favorable  or  un- 
favorable at  any  location  in  northern  In- 
diana except  at  Burns  Ditch  In  the  heart  of 
the  beautiful  Indiana  Dunes, 

Major  steel  mills  in  Lake  County,  as  well  as 
other     heavy     Industry     organizations,    are 
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..racticidly  unanimous  In  endorsing  the  trl- 

tVport  location.    Inland  Steel  la  the  eighth 

i^^Mt  steel  producer  in  the  United  States 

d  operates  at  its  Indiana  harbor  works  the 
^Xi  iwgest  steel  mill  in  the  Nation,  and  Is 
noosed  to  locating  a  port  in  the  Isolated 
?Sktton  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  area.  Your 
^mmlttee,  at  the  Indianapolis  hearings,  re- 
^yeS^s  statement  of  HJ aimer  W.  Johnson, 
\cg  president  of  Inland  Researching  and 
Planning-     Since    1919.    Inland   has   owned 

ore  than  800  acres  of  shoreline  land  from 
Sie  Lake-Porter  County  line  eastward  to 
Oeden  Dunes,  but  for  over  40  years,  for  rea- 
sons of  Its  own.  has  rejected  the  building  of 

ftael  mill  in  this  hazardous  and  storm-rid - 
den  location.  In  Mr.  Johnson  s  statement, 
he  made  this  remarkable  disclosure  and  I 
QUOte  verbatim: 

"Inland'*  statement  declares  that  the  Oc- 
tober IWO,  interim  report  submitted  by  the 
*nny  Engineers  estimates  that  general  pub- 
lic cargo  would  amount  to  only  165.000  tons 
a  year  by  the  lOth  year  after  the  proposed 
Burns  Ditch  port  Is  completed,  and  only 
370,000  tons  A  year  by  the  end  of  a  60-year 
nerlod.  In  contrast,  the  annual  waterborne 
^nage  for  steel  mills  proposed  to  be  built 
at  the  site  would  run  to  10  million  tons  per 
year." 

This  astounding  revelation  that  after  10 
years  of  s  completed  harbor,  the  percentage 
ot  shipping  to  the  Indiana  public  would  be 
inflnltemlmal  compared  to  the  tase  of  the 
harbor  by  the  Midwest  Steel. 

gVUtS  DITCB    HAKBOK    A    DEAD    DUCK 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  United  Press  dispatch 
from  the  Chicago  T'rlbune  of  January  30, 
1903  (last  Wednesday) .  The  headline  reads: 
•'Oovsmor  Welsh  Told  Lake  Port  (Burns 
Ditch)  Not  Feasible  Now— Ten-Year  Wait  Is 
Seen  by  U.S.  Engineers." 

The  article  continues  to  explain  why  the 
Army  Engineers  advised  him  that  the  pro- 
posed port  was  not  feasible  at  the  present 
time. 

I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  front-page  news 
item  from  Gary,  Ind.,  Post  Tribune  (United 
PreM  International  dispatch,  dated  Indi- 
inapoUs.  January  26,  1963).  Among  other 
part  news,  the  article  contains  the  follow- 
iBg  quote: 

"John  Van  Nuys,  representing  Midwest 
Steel  Corp.  and  James  Chester,  attorney  for 
Bethlehem  Steel,  asked  the  State  Republican 
leadership  concerning  financing  the  cost  of 
(dunes)  port  construction.  The  answer  was, 
quote:  'We  are  for  the  port  (Bums  Ditch), 
but  not  for  spending  State  funds  on  it  as 
proposed  by  Governor  Welsh'." 

Further  in  the  article,  State  Senator  Roy 
Conrad,   COP   caucus    chairman,    said: 

"Why  doesn't  he  (Governor  Welsh)  get  his 
President  to  approve  the  $25  million?" 

Vo  doubt  Senator  Conrad  w&a  serious  In 
this  remark  as  he  should  remember  Secretary 
of  the  TreasiuTT  George  Humphrey,  head  of 
Midwest  Steel  Corp.,  during  the  former  ad- 
minlatration,  operated  from  both  the  front 
and  back  door  of  the  White  House. 

I  have  In  my  hand  one  of  the  few  available 
copies  of  the  now  extinct  1960  Report  of  the 
Army  Engineers  on  Burns  Ditch  harbor.  On 
paf«  19  of  the  Interim  Report  on  Burn* 
Waterway  Harbor,  dated  October  1960,  Uble 
8  contains  the  following  figures : 

Tabx^  8. — Summarj/  0/  average  annual 
benefit  M 

Commodity:  Annual 

Steel  plant:  teneflts 

Coal $2.  574,  000 

Iron    ore 4,646.000 

Umestone 721,000 


Total  (97 J  percent) 7.940.000 
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Tablx  8. — SuTHiriMry  of  average  annual 
beneflt$ — Continued 

Commodity:  Annual 

TT&rxMlaipped :  bene^ 

Coal $57,000 

General  cargo  (public 

cargo) 68.000 

Grain 92,000 


Total  (2.7  percent)-. 


317,000 


nanciai 
cea^uf 
r^^B 

c  aPn- 


Orand   total 8,157,000 

In  other  words,  the  1960  Army  Engineers 
report  which  was  mysteriously  withdrawn 
and  copies  are  now  unavailable,  stated  that 
97.3  percent  of  all  shipping  through  the 
Burns  Ditch  harbor  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  proposed  steel  mills  to  be  erected 
at  some  future  date.  Possibly,  Senator  Con- 
rad, Secretary  George  Humphrey  with  his 
powerful  infiuence  at  the  White  House  in 
1960,  had  some  Influence  in  omitting  the 
above  and  other  findings  concerning  sand- 
flll  from  the  latest  1962  report  on  Burns 
Ditch  Harbor. 

What  Senator  Conrad  also  overlooks  is 
that  maybe  President  Kennedy  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  read  the  article  by  Wil- 
liam Peeples  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  printed  in  the  February  edition 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine,  entitled 
"The  Indiana  Dues  and  Pressure  Politics." 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  article  continues  with 
five  pages,  revealing  the  magic  financial 
touch  of  former  Secretary  of  the  Tre 
George  Humplirey  and  others  In  thla  pre 
speculation  promotion  that  would  as^ 
the  most  enterprising  of  all  fast  buck 
SOTS  of  Bums  Ditch. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  Re- 
publican statesmen  and  politicians  are  slow- 
ing down  on  Bunu  Ditch  and  taking  a  run- 
out powder.  Maybe  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Budget  have  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  following  blow-by-blow 
revelation  of  a  Bums  Ditch  real  estate  finan- 
cial operation  &8  taken  verbatim  from  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  story  of  thla 
month,  February  1963. 

Quote  page  84  of  Atlantic  Monthly  maga- 
zine: 

"Shortly  after  he  took  office  In  1953,  Re- 
publican Gov.  George  Craig  threw  his  polit- 
ical influence  behind  the  Bums  Ditch  project. 
In  1954,  Clint  W.  Murchlson,  the  Dallas  mul- 
timillionaire, controlled  the  Consumers  Co. 
of  Chicago,  which  sandmlnlng  land  It  owned 
In  the  Bums  Ditch  area.  Thus,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1954,  Consumers  Co.  officiala  duly 
incorp>orated  the  Consumers  Dunes  Corp.  in 
Indianapolis  with  the  stated  purpose  of 
speculating  in  dunes  land.  The  Consumers 
Co.  traded  1,100  acres  of  its  land  near  Burns 
Ditch  to  Constimer  Dunee  in  exchange  for 
31,000  shares  of  Consumers  Dtines  common 
stock  with  a  pax  value  of  $10  a  share.  Con- 
Btimers  Co.  stockholders  got  one  share  of 
Consumers  Dunes  stock  for  each  Consumers 
Co.  share  they  held.  Consumers  Dunes  also 
borrowed  $77,500  from  a  bank  and  bought 
another  100  acres  of  dunes  land.  To  repay 
the  loan,  it  issued  7,750  more  shares  at  $10 
par  and  offered  them  to  Consumers  Co.  stock- 
holders. Governor  Craig's  efforts  to  get  pri- 
vate financing  for  the  Burns  Ditch  project 
also  were  frustrated,  and  soon  afterwarda. 
Consumers  Dunes  moved  to  sell  its  dunes 
land,  by  approaching  the  Lake  Shore  Devel- 
opment Corp.  of  Indianapolis.  Lake  Kiore 
had  been  Incorporated  May  6.  1858,  as  a 
land-buying  agency  for  Bethlehem  Steel. 
Thiu,  another  steel  company  entered  the 
dunes  picture,  and  before  long,  Bethlehem 
owned  4,000  acres  of  dunes  land,  including 
tracts  between  the  Midwest  Steel  acreage 
and  the  State  park  to  the  east.  On  June 
3, 1956,  Consumers  Dunes  sold  Its  1 JOO  acres, 
valued  cm  its  books  at  about  $300  an  skcre. 


to  Lake  Shore  (Bethlehem)  for  •3326,500. 
or  about  $2,770  an  acre.  Its  Job  now  done. 
Consumers  Dunes  was  liquidated  on  June 
21,  1957.  Holders  of  its  $10  par  shares  re- 
peated the  tidy  profit  of  $86  a  share." 

Although  I  am  not  an  expert  on  high  pro- 
motional fijuuaclng  but  the  way  I  flgxire  the 
above  financial  transaction  the  Consumer 
Dunes  Co.,  a  dvinamy  corporation,  made  a  net 
profit  of  $2,966,500  in  21  months  and  then 
liquidated  after  30  months'  existence  as  a 
cori>oration. 

I  reluctantly  place  some  of  the  deplorable 
real  estate  and  other  promotional  aspects  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  Burns  Ditch 
speculation  venttire  but  the  public  should 
know  the  taxpayers  will  be  called  upon  to 
finance  a  multimillion-dollar  harbor  for  the 
almost  exclusive  benefit  of  two  powerful  and 
highly  solvent  steel  mills. 

Several  dozen  local  and  national  conserva- 
tion organizations  are  opposed  to  the  Burns 
ditch  port  project  as  It  Is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  last  remaining  natural  recrea- 
tional park  and  perfect  beach  aborellne  In 
the  Middle  West.  Waste  and  debris  from  the 
industrial  deposits  will  destroy  beach  water 
for  miles  along  the  shore.  Over  600,000  peo- 
ple in  the  Calumet  reg^lon  and  about  6  mil- 
lion in  the  Chicago  area  who  cannot  afford 
to  drive  hundreds  of  miles  for  recreation  will 
be  denied  this  nature's  wonderland. 

I  do  Join  the  people  of  Indiana  and  espe- 
cially the  people  of  the  Calumet  region  in 
the  hope  your  Engineers  Corps  gives  a  favor- 
able decision  on  the  northern  Indiana  tri- 
city harbor  development. 


A     BELL     TO      IMPROVE     FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICES 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frcxn  California   [Mr.  Roosevklt]    may- 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yori? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Federal  Admlnistratlye  Practice 
and  to  provide  for  a  corps  of  Federal 
agency  hearing  commissioners.  Tills  bill 
is  identical  to  S.  593,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Senator 
Kkating  also  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
87th  Congress  as  S.  2189.  It  has  the 
strong  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Both  Sena- 
tor Keating  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation are  to  be  commended  for  the 
work  they  have  dcme  on  this  very  Im- 
portant measure,  which  Is  the  product  of 
considerable  study  and  research  by 
lawyers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  others  interested  in  Improving 
the  administrative  processes  of  our  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  create  an 
indeE>endent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
OfBce  of  Federal  Administrative  Prac- 
tice, which  would  be  responsible  for  the 
continuing  oversight  and  Improvement 
of  the  tulminlstrative  process. 

In  a  sense,  the  Federal  Government 
now  has  a  fourth  branch,  composed  of 
the  various  rulemaking  and  regulatory 
functions  within  the  ezecutiye  branch  of 
government.  The  complexity  of  Its  pro- 
cedures and  the  scope  of  its  actlTltles  in 
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many  ways  exceed  those  of  the  three 
traditional  branches  of  our  Federal 
Oovemment. 

The  Office  of  Federal  AdministratiTe 
Practice  would  r^?ort  periodically  to  the 
Congress  and  would  submit  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  needed  to 
strengthen,  simplify,  and  improve  the 
administrative  processes.  It  would  also 
report  directly  to  the  President,  and 
either  Congress  or  the  President  could 
require  special  reports.  Thus,  the  Office 
would  b€»r  the  same  relation  to  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  executive 
branch  as  that  borne  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  corps 
of  hearing  commissioners.  Higher  qual- 
ifications would  be  required  of  commis- 
sioners in  an  attempt  to  insure  that  only 
those  meeting  the  highest  standard  of 
legal  competence  and  judicial  tempera- 
ment are  selected.  A  hearing  examiner 
acts  as  the  presiding  officer  at  agency 
hearings.  His  rulings  affect  the  liberty 
and  property  of  thousands  of  litigants. 
It  is  therefore  imperative  that  his  qual- 
ifications be  similar  to  those  of  appoint- 
ees to  the  Federal  bench.  This  requires 
a  sharp  upgrading  in  such  areas  as  qual- 
ifications, tenure,  and  compensation. 

Recent  years  have  all  too  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  many  shortcomings  in  our 
administrative  processes.  Administra- 
tive procedures  have  been  particularly 
biu-densome  upon  the  small  businessman. 
He  often  lacks  both  the  financial  re- 
sources and  the  legal  staff  required  to 
carry  his  case  through  the  long,  involved, 
and  often  tortuous  procedural  tunnels 
leading  to  the  desired  administrative 
remedy. 

The  Congress  can  make  administra- 
tively dispensed  justice  more  attainable 
if  it  will  focus  its  attention  upon  this 
pressing  problem.  The  creation  of  an 
independent  agency  and  corps  of  ex- 
aminers can  provide  the  reservoir  of  ex- 
pertise and  highly  qualified  personnel 
needed  for  the  task. 


H.R. 


3619.   A   BILL   TO   AMEND 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  3619,  which 
will  require  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  cooperatively  de- 
velop a  small  business  contracting 
program  wliich  will  enable  small  business 
concerns  to  have  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  compete,  either  directly  or  as 
subcontractors,  for  contracts  and  pro- 
curements awarded  under  the  Communi- 
cations SateUite  Act  of  1962. 

If  we  are  to  have  effective  competition 
for  contracts  awarded  under  that  act. 


we  must  insure  that  small  business  con- 
cerns have  a  fair  opportimlty  to  partici- 
pate. Experience  indicates  that  Federal 
agencies  do  not  have  the  necessary  ex- 
pertise to  insure  small  concerns  a  fair 
chance.  They  need  the  assistance  of  an 
agency  whose  sole  mission,  as  stated  by 
the  Congress,  is  to  "aid,  assist,  counsel, 
and  protect  small  business."  We  have 
such  an  agency  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  No  doubt  it  was  these 
factors  which  caused  the  Congress  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  consult  with  and  solicit  the 
recommendations  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  on  measures  and  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  small  concerns 
have  an  equitable  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  contracts. 

However,  that  remedy  is  too  limited. 
SBA's  guidance  to  other  Federal  agencies 
is  effective  only  when  SBA  is  brought 
into  the  stream  of  the  regulatory  process, 
not  as  an  outsider  whose  suggestions  are 
regarded  as  gratuitous  and  to  be  followed 
only  when  they  coincide  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  agencies  but  rather  as 
a  full-fledged  partner. 

This  is  exactly  what  Congress  did 
when  it  enacted  Public  Law  87-305  and 
made  SBA  a  partner  in  prescribing  the 
subcontracting  program  to  be  followed 
by  Government  contractors. 

This  amendment  is  patterned  after, 
and  comparable  to.  that  subcontracting 
legislation,  changed  only  to  accommo- 
date the  difference  in  the  situations.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  situation  at 
hand  is  not  comparable  to  the  subcon- 
tracting problem.  They  would  have  us 
believe  that  here  we  are,  the  Govern- 
ment, telling  a  private  concern  what  it 
should  do  in  its  own  buying,  whereas  in 
the  subcontracting  area  the  item  is  being 
bought  for  the  Government.  But  the 
similarity  between  the  buying  by  the 
communications  satellite  corporation  and 
Government  contractors  is  apparent  to 
those  who  will  look  at  the  situation  as 
it  really  is. 

Under  the  weapons  system  of  Govern- 
ment procurement,  the  prime  contractor 
is  engaged  to  bring  into  being  an  end 
product  which  is  composed  of  many  sep- 
arate systems  and  components.  The 
prime  contract  outlines  the  broad  details 
of  what  is  to  be  achieved  and  the  guide- 
hnes  to  be  followed  by  the  prime  con- 
tractor in  achieving  the  intended  goal. 
As  the  prime  contractor  has  been  grant- 
ed a  form  of  a  monopoly,  the  public 
interest  demands  that  the  prime  con- 
tract obligate  the  prime  contractor  to 
subcontract  as  much  of  the  work  as  is 
practicable,  including  subcontracting  to 
small  firms. 

In  the  space  communications  program 
the  U.S.  Government  has  given  to  the 
new  corporation  the  power  to  bring  into 
being  an  end  product  composed  of  many 
separate  subsystems  and  components. 
As  does  the  prime  contract  under  the 
weapons  system,  the  enabling  legislation 
outlines  the  broad  details  of  the  desired 
result  and  the  guidelines  to  be  followed 
in  achieving  the  goal.  Both  the  prime 
contract  and  the  legislation  create  mo- 
nopolies and  both  eontain  provisions 
which  require   competition.     Thus,  the 
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prime  contract  imder  the  weapoiu 
tem  and  this  legislation  are  anSLI?'' 

Under  the  amendment  proooi.!?^ 
this  bill.  SBA's  role  is  strictly  iJSfJ? 
All  SBA  will  be  able  to  do  is  to  dSS? 
pate  With  the  Federal  Communic^" 
Commission  in  the  writing  of  themm^'" 
tions  which  all  agree  that  the  CoSm^ 
sion  should  promulgate.  SBA  wIuXT 
no  authority  with  respect  to  the  sSII* 
tion  of  contractors  or  the  placine  ^ 
administering  of  the  contracts  thmT 
selves.  ^™'- 

The  amendment  also  permits  8BA  tn 
secure  reasonably  obtainable  inforrni!! 
tion  concerning  procurement  from  tol 
new  corporation  and  from  communis 
tions  common  carriers.  In  PubllcU* 
87-305  we  provided  that  SBA  in  obttta 
ing  information  concerning  suborn" 
tracting  should  act  through  the  procure-" 
ment  agencies.  This  was  one  of  the  wtn 
in  which  Congress  met  the  objective 
that  only  the  contracting  officer  should 
do  business  with  the  contractor  lest  the 
contractor  be  placed  in  the  position  d 
receiving  directions  from  both  the  con- 
tracting  officer  and  SBA,  and  that  8BA 
should  not  be  in  a  position  to  re<iui« 
contractors  to  disclose  design  and  othe 
private  data.  These  conditions  cannot 
exist  in  the  procurement  activities  of  the 
corporation  or  the  communications  com- 
mon carriers  so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  SBA  to  act  through  an  intermediary, 
in  order  to  obtain  reasonably  available! 
and  I  emphasize  "reasonably  available," 
information. 

The  impact  of  the  program  under  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Unless  we  insure  that 
small  concerns  will  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  participate,  the  likelihood, 
based  on  past  experience,  is  that  they 
will  not.  Procurement  is  a  complex  and 
difficult  science.  Even  the  Department 
of  Defense,  with  its  vast  know-how  in 
procurement,  could  not  by  itself  oo^ 
with  the  problem  of  assuring  small  busi- 
ness a  fair  chance.  For  this  reason  it 
was  necessary  to  create  SBA. 

How  then  can  we  expect  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  with  its 
limited  experience  in  this  complex  field 
to  meet  this  challenge? 

SBA  must  be  enabled  to  participatt 
in  the  preparation  of  those  procure- 
ment regulations  which  relate  to  smaD 
business.  This  amendment  would  do 
this  and  nothing  more.  I  urge  its  en- 
actment, 

SUMMER    EMPLOYMENT    IN   WASH- 
INGTON, DC. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BeckworthI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  table  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  108,  part 
16,  page  21541: 
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Sumtnary  of  temporary  employmenl  in  srltrffd  Gwemmeni  aornci>s,  Futumtr  W'9 
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I  Gonrral  .\cconntinp  Office,  lettrr  of  June  1,1959.  The  flpures  given  represent  appli- 
«nt,5  who  had  Ix'on  rlioson  or  t^ntativply  chosion  to  fill  summer  Jobs  in  1968. 

'  The  Library  of  Congress,  letter  of  Mar.  1, 1961.  The  figures  given  represent  tempo- 
rary emptoyees  hired  for  vary  inp  lengths  of  lime,  up  to  a  year,  from  May  15  to  Aug.  15, 
1*1.    The  Library  h:is  no  dixMnal  program  of  summer  employment. 

'Department  of  Agriculture,  letter  of  June  16,  1959.  Tlie  figures  stated  reprcsont 
tf-mporary  jobs  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  metropolitan  area  which  were  to  be  filled  by 
studenu during  the  snnimor.  li<5y. 

'Department  of  Commeuv,  letter  of  June  18  19M.  The  flgiu-e*  given  rrpreseiU 
stodent  anisLants  and  student  traiiit«ti  hired  for  the  summer,  1959. 

'  Department  of  Defi  nsr.  letter  of  June  10, 1959.  The  figiuvs  given  represent  students 
selected  for  mmmer  em pln\  ment  in  1959by  tlie  Office  of  the  SeoTlary  of  Defense. 

'  Department  of  tlie  Air  Kor(i\  letter  of  June  23,  lyftfl.  The  figures  given  reprewnt 
rtudent  trainets  hired  by  tlir  Dt -pui  lint  iil  of  the  .\ir  loroe  Headouartors  for  tl)e  .-lum- 
mer,  1»6« 

'  Department  of  the  .^.riny.  l.'ttor  of  June  15, 1959.  The  ficuros  stated  )«>re  rcprcsrnt 
students  who  hud  \mvu  sloi  ted  or  tentatively  selected  for  temporary  appointments  for 
:be  summer,  1959,  with  tlio  Department  of  llie  Army. 

•Department  of  the  N":i\y.  Liter  of  M.-vy  19,  1969.  The  fipnr.  ?  eiven  repre.'^'nt 
students  majoring  in  euginiinng  or  the  physical  sciences  who  were  pro.si<ecI i \ e  cm- 
I'loyees  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the  summer,  1959. 

'Department  of  Jieulth,  Edtieation,  and  Welfare,  letter  of  Aug.  19,  1959.  Tlie 
riEure.t  given  represent  stuclenti;  employed  by  tlie  Dei>artment  of  Health,  Education, 
ind  welfare  for  the  summer,  1<J.V.). 

"  Department  of  the  Interior,  lettrr  of  July  21,  195«.  Tlie  figures  staled  rejireiient 
^tudents  who  were  appointed  to  lemiK>rary  iobs  in  tiie  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
"ashtngton,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area  for  the  summer,  1959. 

"  Department  of  I^ahor,  letter  of  June  1 ,  1969.  The  figures  stated  include  temporary 
Hudent  anistanu  who  were  selected  for  positions  with  the  Department  of  Lal^K>r  for 
summer,  1959. 

"  Department  of  State,  letter  of  Jtine  4. 1950.  The  figures  given  represent  tennporary 
'rnpJojTes  and  itudenta  wlK>m  the  Department  of  State  had  hired  or  planned  to  hire 
•  T  typing,  stenographic,  and  student  assistant  positions  for  .lummer.  1969. 


"  Department  of  the  TreAsury.  letter  of  June  23, 1950.  The  figure?  glrw  tocltide  all 
summer  appointments  of  students,  regardless  of  the  temporary  or  nontcmporary  na- 
ture of  the  jobs  them.vlves,  lor  1950. 

"  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  letter  of  June  15, 1959.  The  figures  glren  tndade  eD 
t/^mporary  summer  appoinimuDts  to  the  entire  Atomic  Eoergy  Commiasion  lor  com- 
mer  1059. 

»  Civil  S<irvloe  Commission,  letter  of  June  9,  Wr^.  The  figures  given  tndlcate  stn- 
dents  occupying  temporary  positions  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  lor  Bummer 
lw59. 

»«  Federal  Commun  leaf  ions  Commission,  letter  of  June  5,  19.W.  The  fignrM  fiven 
repppsent  students  temporwily  employed  by  tlie  Fedenil  Commanicatkuia  Commis- 
sion for  summer,  1959. 

'■  Federal  I'ower  Commiasion.  letteir  of  June  1.  1959.  The  figures  giren  include  tndl- 
viduals  who  were  employed  on  a  temporary  basis  as  student  assistants  tor  summer, 
li>69. 

"  Federal  Trade  Commission,  letter  of  Mav  28.  1959.  The  figures  given  Indicate 
stndenu  holding  temporary  summer  jobs  as  of  May  28,  1959. 

"  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission,  letiex  of  June  1,  IWSO.  The  figure*  listed  in- 
clude teiitative  selections  of  IndiTidnaU  made  to  fill  U'mporary  tyiiing  and  steno- 
graphic positions  with  the  lnt<TState  Commeroe  CommissioD  far  .summer,  1069. 

»  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  letter  of  June  10.  1959.  The 
figures  given  hiclude  summer  appointments  for  1950  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  .-Jpftoe  .\dmlnlstratlon. 

>'  National  Science  Foundation,  letter  of  June  3,  1959.  The  figures  given  include 
t<'mix)rary  stenographic,  typUig,  and  student  trainee  positions  that  were  to  be  flltert 
primarily  hy  students  during  the  summer,  1959. 

"  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  letter  of  Jime  3,  1959.  The  figures  given 
Include  students  who  were  selected  tor  participation  in  the  studoit  assistaot  procram 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.s,«ion  for  summer,  19M. 

«  Veterans'  AdminWratlon,  letter  of  June  17,  1959.  The  figures  given  Include  tem- 
porary stimmcr  jobs  filled  by  students  in  the  Central  Office  lieadquartcrs  and  the 
Medical  Division  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Office  for  summer,  1969. 

Compiled  by  Sandra  D.  Worthen.  History  and  Oovemment  Division,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congn-.s.s,  Mar   17,  1961. 
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In  the  20  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, it  always  has  been  my  feeling  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  our  students  and 
teachers  and  others  to  learn  and  know 
about  the  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  Washington.  D.C.  As  a 
former  teacher  and  as  the  father  of  five 
cliildren,  I  have  known  and  know  of  no 
better  way  for  our  teachers  and  students 
and  others  to  learn  about  the  workings 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  than  to  work 
within  the  Government  in  Washington  a 
summer  or  two.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
those  who  wish  to  leam  about  our  Qrov- 
emment.  But  too  many  of  those  chosen 
for  summer  employment  are  frwn  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  my  opinion.  People  from 
other  States  including  Texas  obtain  too 
little  consideration  for  summer  employ- 
ment. "Hie  above  table  illustrates  this. 
I  introduced  HH.  5698  to  eliminate 
these  injustices  as  between  States.  It 
passed  the  House  committee  15  for.  1 
against.  The  Member  who  voted  against 
it  in  committee  is  from  Virginia. 

In  the  CoNCRKssiONAL  Record,  volume 
108,  part  17.  pages  21557-21558,  is  shown 
the  record  rollcaU  on  my  bill;  309  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  for  my  bill  and  19 
Members  voted  against  it,  even  though 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Budget 
Bureau  wrote  unfavorable  reports  about 
my  bill.  In  fact  it  had  the  support  of 
no  Government  department  of  which  I 
know.  The  bill  then  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  but  died  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Almost  all  the  Members  who  voted 
against  my  bill  are  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  only  3  of  the  19  are  from  other 
States.  Maryland  had  628  summer  jobs, 
Virginia  had  546,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  490,  out  of  a  total  of  2,321  sum- 
mer jobs  shown  in  the  table  above.  For 
1962  summer  employment  figures  in  the 
Washington  area,  Maryland  had  812.  Vir- 
ginia had  655,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  536,  out  of  2.946  summer  jobs 
in  the  Washington.  D.C,  area  shown  in 
another  table.  Texas  again  had  14  jobs. 
On  January  9,  1963,  I  introduced  H.R. 
10,  a  bill  exactly  like  H.R.  5698.  Al- 
though I  favor  decreasing  the  number  of 
total  Federal  jobs,  yet  in  filling  each 
simuner,  the  simimer  jobs  now  in  being, 
people  from  all  States  should  be  dealt 
with  fairly. 

I  hope  the  people  of  our  Nation  will 
see  the  fairness  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
10  and  indicate  their  desire  that  it  or  a 
similar  bill  be  passed  for  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve clearer  understandings  of  how  the 
U.S.  Government  functions  in  Washing- 
ton will  prevail  if  a  higher  percentage  of 
people  are  brought  into  Washington 
from  the  other  48  States  for  the  summer 
jobs  now  available.  In  my  opinion  sum- 
mer jobs  should  be  filled  on  a  competitive 
basis.  One  of  the  results  of  the  passage 
of  HJl.  10  probably  would  be  more  effi- 
ciency in  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  Washington. 


Fehrua 


AN  ORDINARY  DAY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California   [Mr.  Roosevelt]   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great,  continuing  debates  of  our 
time  is  whether  there  is  cause  to  worry 
over  the  alleged  continuing  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  within  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Closely  allied  with  this 
are  the  various  shades  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  discriminatory  trade  practices 
are  being  used  to  accelerate  this  tend- 
ency toward  concentration. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  argument 
is  carried  on  too  much  in  the  abstract. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more 
helpful  if  we  would  look  at  the  actual 
present  state  of  the  various  businesses 
and  industries  contained  within  our  na- 
tional economy.  In  this  country  we  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  an  extensive 
trade  press.  There  are  publications 
which  specialize  in  the  news  of  almost 
every  conceivable  business  and  industry. 
These  are  most  infonnative  in  many  re- 
spects. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  a  trend 
toward  concentration  may  be  seen  in 
microcosm  by  examining  any  issue  of  a 
typical  trade  publication.  For  exam- 
ple, the  most  recent  issue  of  the  Super- 
market News,  a  trade  publication  cover- 
ing the  food  industry,  was  published  on 
February  4, 1963.    It  contained  60  pages. 

It  was  an  average  day. 

On  page  1  there  is  a  story  covering  the 
question  recently  presented  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  to  whether  a  chain  food 
store  may  legally  demand  a  discrimina- 
tory price  from  its  suppliers. 

Also  stories  on  the  bankruptcies  of  two 
relatively  small  food  chains. 

There  were  a  number  of  stories  on  the 
use  of  trading  stamps. 

On  page  19  a  small  grocery  store  In 
Salt  Lake  City  had  filed  a  bankruptcy 
petition. 

On  page  20  I  noted  that  a  number  of 
American  chains  were  going  through  a 
variety  of  discount  experiments. 

Also  on  page  20  was  a  story  that  King 
Kullen  Grocery  Co.,  a  39-unit  chain,  has 
purchased  2  of  the  3  Long  Island 
units  of  Angus  Beef  Co.,  a  local  inde- 
pendent. 

On  page  22  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains  stated  that  it  would  be  "very 
silly"  for  retailers  to  get  together  on 
poultry  prices.  The  speaker  went  on  to 
point  out  that  "vertical  integration  is 
essentially  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
drive  for  maximum  efficiency."  It  was 
then  suggested  that  growers  should  con- 
sider long-term  contracts  to  supply 
poultry  to  chainstores. 

On  page  26  there  is  a  story  coveiing 
certain  alleged  discriminatory  pricing 
practices  by  the  National  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Corp.  claimed  to  have  allowed  large 
food  chains  in  the  North  Central  States 
to  obtain  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
similar  competing  retailers. 

On  page  34  I  noted  that  a  stockholder 
in  the  National  Tea  Co.  filed  suit  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  the  Issuance  of  Na- 
tional's common  stock  as  payment  for 
the  purchase  of  115  supermarkets  from 
another  chain. 
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On    page    38    representatives  of  fv 
meat   and   food   chain  industries  » 
depicted    as    exploring   "possiblUtiiJ*!!5 
dovetailing  their  operations  for  bt*L* 
efficiency."  "**^r 

On  page  40  the  Foremost  Dairies  w-,^ 
said  to  be  ready  to  shortly  submit  TS!! 
divestiture  plans  for  consideration  by  th 

On  page  41  the  head  of  Adams  Dair„ 
Co.  is  described  as  testifying  at  St  Lo^ 
that  his  competitors  sometimes  foreiS 
drastic  price  cuts.  The  case  involve 
charges  against  the  A.  &  P.  grocery  chain 
the  Kroger  Co..  Adams  Dairy  and  Na. 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corp.  for  seUi^ 
milk  below  the  cost  of  productions^ 
eliminate  competition. 

On  page  42  the  fourth  largest  dairy  in 
the  Chicago  area  was  listed  as  havine 
been  sold  to  a  former  Borden  Co.  exeo^ 

On  page  48,  there  are  stories  of  Procter 
&  Gamble's  acquisition  of  Clorox  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  Burma-Vita^ 
by  the  Philip  Morris  Corp.,  which  is  mak- 
ing it  a  division  of  its  subsidiary  Amer 
ican  Safety  Razor  Co. 

On  page  50  the  Nutrilite  Producte  Co 
is  described  as  acquiring  control  of  th^ 
Pacific  Vitamin  Co. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  entire  edi- 
tion were  such  headlines  as:  Nabisco  net 
rises  7.1  percent;  Libby  net  rises  11  per- 
cent;  peak  sales  earnings  for  Johnaon 
&  Johnson;  Winn  Dixie  net  and  volume 
higher;  Food  Mart  earnings  up  15  8  per- 
cent—this included  the  Evans  Food  chain 
which  had  been  acquired  during  1962 
Gerber  sales  net  up  12  percent;  Dr  Pep- 
per hikes  quarterly  dividend;  Ralston 
sales  higher  for  quarter. 

Just  a  typical  day.  The  economy  grew 
large  firms  grew  larger;  small  firms  con- 
tmued  to  disappear.  A  typical  day  but 
worthy  of  note,  because  it  shows  far 
more  vividly  than  any  technical  or  ab- 
stract analysis  that  the  days  of  the  in- 
dependent small  businessman  within  the 
American  economy  are  numbered  unless 
the  Congress  acts  to  provide  the  needed 
appropriations  to  implement  our  present 
laws  and  to  enact  needed  new  legislation. 
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NEWARK,  N.J..  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION REGIONAL  OFFICE  SE- 
LECTED AS  BEST 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  call  attention  to  the 
selection  of  the  Newark  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  office  as  the  best 
regional  office  in  the  VA  during  1962  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AfTairs. 
He  has  announced  the  following  awards 
to  the  Newark  regional  office  for  achieve- 
ments during  calendar  year  1962:  Best 
regional  office — tied  with  Winston- 
Salem,  best  administrative  division,  nm- 
nerup  loan  guarantee  division,  runnerup 


finance  and  data  processing  division — 
tied  with  Wilkes-Barre. 

Moreover,  the  field  director,  area  No.  1, 
has  announced  the  following  awards  to 
the  Newark  regional  office  for  perform- 
ance in  area  No.  1  during  calendar  year 
1962:  Best  regional  office,  best  adminis- 
trative division,  best  finance  division — 
tied  with  Wilkes-Barre,  best  loan  guar- 
antee division,  best  persoruiel  division. 

Mr  T.  V.  Williams,  the  able  regional 
manager,  and  his  loyal  staff  have  per- 
formed invaluable  service  to  the  veter- 
ans their  dependents,  and  survivors  in 
New  Jersey,  and,  indirectly,  to  all  the 
American  people.  Their  dedication  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  public  service  is  most 
commendable  and  I  am  happy  at  the  rec- 
ognition that  has  been  given  their  ac- 
complishments. 

Ii4r.  WUliams  expressed  the  spirit  that 
animates  the  employees  under  his  fine 
leadership  in  the  following  comment: 

Even  though  we  have  reached  this  plateau 
of  achievement,  we  Intend  to  keep  trying  to 
find  ways  to  do  a  better  Job  In  the  future. 

LET'S  NOT  HELP   CASTRO 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Monacan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  17,  1963,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  continued  lease  on  life  en- 
Joyed  by  the  United  Nations  proposal  to 
provide  over  $3  million  for  an  agricul- 
tural research  project  in  Cuba. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  over 
40  percent  of  the  funds  involved  would 
be  contributed  by  the  United  States  and 
I  emphasized  the  ridiculous  nature  of 
this  situation  in  view  of  our  relations 
with  the  Castro  regime. 

At  that  time,  I  included  in  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  had  written  to  Ambas- 
sador Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  our  represen- 
tative in  the  U.N.  In  that  letter,  I  ex- 
pressed my  support  of  the  resolution  of 
our  delegation  to  continue  its  opposition 
to  this  proposal  in  spite  of  its  approval 
by  the  Governing  Council. 

I  have  received  an  encouraging  letter 
from  Ambassador  Stevenson  reiterating 
the  opposition  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
this  project  and  I  am  happy  to  include 
his  letter  herewith : 

January  31,   1963. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 
House  of  Representatii^s. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan  :  I  was  glad 
to  have  your  views  on  the  controversial  U.N. 
Special  Fund  agricultural  experimental  sta- 
tion project  In  Cuba. 

This  Is  yet  another  vexing  problem  we  face 
In  dealing  with  events  presently  transpiring 
on  that  troubled  laland.  While  I  have  long 
supported  the  activities  of  the  Special  Fund, 
and  am  convinced  Managing  Director  Paul 
Hoffman  Is  doing  a  first-rate  Job,  this  Is  one 
Instance  when  we  felt  no  hesitancy  in  vigor- 
ously opposing  an  lll-tlmed  project,  juat  as 
the  Soviet  Union  has  several  times  opposed 
other  projecte  In  which  the  United  States 
was  Interested. 


Tour  comments  are  a  great  help   to   me, 
and  I  th&nk  you  for  them. 
With  all  beet  wlshM, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Adlai  E.  Stivxnson. 

I  sincerely  trust,  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated, that  the  opposition  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  will  continue  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 


SPECIAL.  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Stkatton,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beermann)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beermann)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stratton)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Stratton)  ,  for  1  hour  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stratton)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dttlski  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Short. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beermann)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stratton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  insttuices. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hoiise  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  February  11, 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

360.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  propoeed 
new  obllgation&l  authority  In  the  amount  of 
»32S.000  for  the  flac&l  year  1962  knd  •1341.- 
840,131  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  various  agen- 
cies and  $5,414,(X>0  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  fiscal  year  1963.  In  addition, 
other  proposals  not  increasing  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  are  made  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  •16.478,0(X)  to  liquidate  obUpitlons 
incurred  under  previously  granted  contract 
authority,  lor  transfer  between  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $6,431,360  and  for  an 
Increase  In  limitation  In  the  amount  of  $91,- 
058.000  (H.  Doc.  No.  61);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  relative  to  a  contest  for  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  election  held  November  6,  1962, 
In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  (H.  Doc.  No.  62);  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts 
with  foreign  contractors  from  the  require- 
ment for  an  examination  of  records  clause"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  Increase  the  lending  author- 
ity of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, to  extend  the  period  within  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  may  ex- 
ercise Its  functions,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  lists 
containing  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties 
of  all  employees  and  officers  in  the  employ 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
cases  heard  or  decided  by  the  Board,  and 
total  obligations  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  automatic 
data  processing  activities  under  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  coet-type  contracts  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  as  operator  of 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  with  the 
Midwestern  Universities  Research  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
relating  to  providing  aviation  war  risk  in- 
surance for  the  period  as  of  December  31, 
1962,  pursuant  to  title  XIII  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmaerce. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
ministrative adjustment  of  claims  of  $2,600 
or  less  paid  by  this  Department  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1962.  pmuant  to 
title  28.  section  2673,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

368.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  civilian  positions 
In  this  Department  allocated  or  placed  In 
grades  GS-16.  17,  and  18  during  the  calendar 
year  1962.  and  a  report  relating  to  positions 
requiring  the  services  of  6i>eclaUy  qualified 
scientific  or  professional  personnel,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Laws  84-163.  84-864.  85-322,  and 
Public  Law  86-36;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the   House   of 
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ReproBentatlves  pursuant  to  Kction  S  of 
the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  218,  217). 
and  section  8  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  (78  Stat.  883) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Ae(x»uutlC8  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmtttlng  a  rei>ort  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 


By  Mr.  BOGGS:  I 

H.R.  3472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  ao  as  to  limit  the  tax 
liability  resulUng  when,  because  of  Utlgatlon 
InvotYlng  the  title  to  property,  the  Income 
produced  by  such  property  in  several  years 
Is  received  by  the  taxpayer  In  a  single  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3473.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Submerged 
I^nds  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
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By  Mr.  FRELINGHUTSBN* 

H.R.  3482.  A  bill  to  amend  theCtrU 

Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purpoatK  i^ 

Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary  ""  ** 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 


the 


H.R.  3483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clvfl  fti-i^ 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purpoeer  2^ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.       *^^^  ■»  «■• 


By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  3484. 


BepresenUttves  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the     aries  of  the'steii^of"  AlaWiiTa:  mTssIssIp^i",     Act  of  "l W7  tnd' f^  SSL'^V.Ilt^?  *«»«• 
?*!*°^.^!.°^}^^.»^d  space  Admlnlstra-     and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues     c^ltue  ^n^he  Judlc?a^y.^^**=  *»  ^ 
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tloQ  Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  (78  Stat.  383);  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (76  SUt.  383);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

372.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, NationsJ  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  re];>ort  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (76  Stat.  383);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  statiis  of  construction,  altera- 
tion or  acquisition  of  public  buildings  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  section  11(a)  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  40  tr.S.C. 
610(a) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

374.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
DeoenjOier  S,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  let- 
ter report  on  the  Allegheny  River  and  Oil 
Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  6,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 


ttendlng 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 


By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R  3485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CTvn  »•-♦,, 
.^ct  of   1957,  and  for  other  purposes-  tnty 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  "       "" 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
KM.  3486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  eMisMwh 
H.R.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged      ment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corns  to^" 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound-      vide  healthful  outdoor  training  andsmJil^!' 
aries  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,      ment   for   vount?    men    a.r^rt    tr^   »^„--T*^' 


and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marme  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
Hit.  3475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands,  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources    within    said    boundaries;    to    the      ing  of  medals  in  commemoration^  ths  °isu^ 


ment  for  young  men  and  to  advanct^th* 
conservation,  development,  and  mansgement 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  ueu 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  empiov' 
ment  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  ■«««" 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H  Jl.  3487.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  l«u. 
ance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  coo 
memoratlon  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  th. 
admission  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the 
United  States  to  be  celebrated  in  l»«e  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  civii 
Service.  " 

H.R.  3488.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gtrik- 


Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON : 

H.R.  3478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 

HJl.  3477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound 


anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State  of 
Indiana;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bankii^  and 
Cxirrency. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H.R.  3489.  A  bill  to  confirm  In  the  Stoteof 
Utah  title  to  all  lands  lying  below  the  high- 
water  line  of  Great  Salt  Lake  In  such  Bute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Intuiar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  3490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Bu«l- 
ness  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  disaster  loans 
in  cases  of  flood  or  other  catastrophe  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  property  of  any 
type   (including  summer  homes  as  well  ai 


aries  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  ^  

and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues  other  residential  property) ;  to  ttie  Coinailt 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for  tee  on  Banking  and  Cmrency. 
the   ownership    and    use    of    the    submerged  HJi.  3491.  A   bill   to  provide   for  the  con- 
lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and  natural  structlon  of  a  new  Veterans"  Administration 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of     resources    within    said    bovmdarles;    to    the      hospital  in  southern  New  JerseyT^^e  Com' 


committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:    , 

Mrs.  Kkixt:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Report  on  the  Soviet  economic  ofTenslve  In 
Western  Europe  (Rept.  No.  32).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 
HJl.  3469.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(  14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  piuijoses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT : 
HJEL  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 


Commlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  3478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  with  said  boundaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 

HR.  3479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS : 

HJl.  3480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Loiilslana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 


tlonal  Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  Insurance 

of  savings  and  loan  accounts)   with  respect     into  the   Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing"  for 

to  the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance  which      the   ownership    and    use   of    the    submerged 


may  be  provided  thereunder;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  3471.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land  piu-chased 
for  a  low-rent  housing  project  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  FRANCES   P.   BOLTON: 
H.R.  8481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


**•**■ 


mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 

H.R.  3492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  bead  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unmarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  35  and  who  have  nnti 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated 
or  divorced  for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Ckjm- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HR.  3493.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 

Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 

for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 

to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  3494.  A  bill  to  amend  section  129(b| 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
toll  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  3495.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  !ax 
to  the  Co»-nmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H.R.  3496.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  that 
such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization  plans 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any  time  !»- 
fore  June  1,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 

HR.  3497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 


for  the  prevention  of  accldenU  In  coal  mines; 
IT  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

HJl  3498-  A  blU  reUUng  to  the  markeUng 
-aulrements  for  imported  cigar  labeU  and 
balds  and  for  other  imported  labels;  to  the 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJl  3499.  A  bill  to  authorize  expended 
Droerams  of  marine  and  aquatic  biological 
icoCTr*'  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DUI^KI: 

HR  3500.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in  Buf- 
falo, N.y..  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  3501.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  In  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
January  16,  1883,  to  temjxjrary  summer  em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  3502.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  widows  with  one  or  more 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  3503.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year  the  grant- 
ing of  national  life  Insurance  to  certain  vet- 
erans heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insurance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR  3604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
aentatlon  of  indigent  defendants  In  criminal 
cases  In  the  U.S.  district  courts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

HR.  3505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  permit  employees  with 
St  least  30  years  of  service  to  retire  at  55 
years  of  age  with  full  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.B.  3506.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures for  contractor  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3507.  A  bill  to  accelerate,  extend,  and 
Strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.3508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  requiring  termination  of  annuities 
of  surviving  widows  or  widowers  upon  re- 
marriage; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H.R.  3509.  A  bin  to  permit  donation  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  to  State  and 
county  penal  and  correctional  Institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  GRBaiN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  3510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Aug- 
ust 30.  1890.  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
thereof  authorizing  Federal  contributions  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  which  racial  segregation  Is  prac- 
ticed; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  hospital  sur- 
vey and  construction  provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  strengthen  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3512.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
survivor  benefits  received  by  a  child  under 
public  retirement  systems  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  whether  the 
child  Is  a  dependent  for  Income  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HJl.  3618.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
shall  limit  the  height  of  radio  and  television 
antenna  towers;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  3514.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
arm  his  employees,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  3iBERT: 

H.R.  3616.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Director 
of  Civil  Defense,  and  for  other  purpKDses;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3616.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  shelter  In  Federal  structures,  to 
authorize  payment  toward  the  construction 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R  3517.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with 
respect  to  Government  contribution  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  administration  of 
such  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H  R  3518.  A  bni  to  amend  section  9(b) 
(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  provision  thereof  pro- 
hibiting the  certification,  as  bargaining  rep- 
resentative of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of 
a  labor  organization  which  admits  to  mem- 
t>ership,  or  is  affiliated  with  an  organization 
which  admits  to  membership,  employees 
other  than  guards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  3519.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  In  additional  cases  for  cer- 
tain widows  and  widowers  by  eliminating 
the  required  period  of  marriage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3520.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18.  for  so  long  as  he  Is  regularly  attending 
high  school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.    3521.    A    bin    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy    Act    of    1954,    as    amended;    to    the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

H.R.  3522.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Alle- 
gheny-Cumberland Parkway  In  the  States  of 
Virginia.  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  3523.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools,  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  including  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3525.  A  bill  to  amend  part  IH  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3526.  A  bill  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 

H.R.  3527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  1st 
censxis  of  manufactures  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  11.8638.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  ooore  realis- 
tic  definition   of   the   term    "disability"   for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  dlsabUlty  Insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.KARTH: 
HJl.  3529.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  < a) 
of    the   Interstate    Commerce    Act   to    insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

US..  3530.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
HJl.  3531.  A  bni  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction 
and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  3532.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  expenses  of  the  last 
illness  and  the  biu-lal  of  a  spouse  from  the 
annual  income  computation  of  a  dependent 
parent  In  determinations  of  entitlement  to 
dep>endency.  and  Indemnity  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Bilr.  LESINSKI: 
HR.  3533.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  advancement  by 
step  Increases  of  certain  postal  field  service 
employees:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  3534.  A  bill  to  lonend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  restore  the  granting  of 
step  Increases  on  the  basis  of  performance 
ratings  of  satisfactory  in  lieu  of  the  stand- 
ard of  acceptable  level  of  competence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
HJl.  3635.  A  bill  to  confirm  In  the  State 
of  Utah  title  to  all  lands  lying  below  the 
high -water  line  of  Great  Salt  L&ke  in  such 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MclNTIRE: 
HR.  3536.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public   and   other   nonprofit   institutions  of 
higher  education,   including   Junior  coUeges 
and    technical    institutes.   In    financing   the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  Improvement 
of  needed   academic  and   related  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  3537.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Municipal  Court  tor  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  clvU  actions,  to  change  the 
names  of  the  coiu-t,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  3538.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  sufficient  appropria- 
tions to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  al- 
low for  modern  and  adequate  facilities  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  needs  of  the 
veterans  population  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3539.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  annuities 
of  certain  former  Members  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
H.R.  3540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  3541.  A  bill  to  prOTQote  the  coordi- 
nation and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvdar  Affairs. 
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By  Ur.  MOeS: 

HA.  8S«3.  A  btu  to  proTlde  for  a  V«terana' 
AdmlnlatnttoB  geneiml,  meilleal,  and  nnvl- 
cal  ho«{>ltal  of  SOO  beds  at  Stkcnunento,  Calif.; 
to  the  CommmM  on  Vetanms*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  IflTBRAT: 

HM.  8643.  A  bUi  to  amend  tlie  act  of  May 
18.  1958.  providing  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  In  Stallob  National  Military 
Park,  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CkHnmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.B.  3S44.  A  bill  to  amend  section  25  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  enumerators  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.B.  3545.  A  hill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  taking  of  tlie  economic  censuses  1 
year  earlier  starting  In  1968;  to  the  Commu- 
te* on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  NISLSBN: 

H.B.  3546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  without 
iinduly  burdening  such  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3547.  A  blU  to  authorize  free  post  of- 
fice box  service  for  certain  patrons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 

By.  Mr.  NORBUU): 
HJl.  3648.  A  bin  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  to  permit 
the  waiver  of  such  section  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  3540.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  tbe  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  WUcox  House  In  Buffa- 
lo. N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

H.K.  8660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  main- 
tenance of  tbe  graves  of  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3561.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
^ama  of  posthoepltal  aftercare  for  the  care 
tnatment.  and  rehablUtotlon  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  piu^KMes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 

HH.  8562.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agre«nent  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJl.  8653.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Kducatlon  and  Labor. 

HJl.  3554.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  3565.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment   of    the   Indiana   Dunes    NaUonal 
Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAINS  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  3668.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  charter- 
ing of  organlzaUons  to  insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorlae  the  creation 
of  secondary  market  organizations  for  con- 
ventional and  other  mortgage  loans,  to  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  debent\u«s  upon  the 
security  of  Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages, 
and  to  create  a  Joint  supervisory  board  to 
charter  and  examine  such  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  3657.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs. 


or  other  performance  standards  {^>eratlons 
as  measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  ROOSIVELT: 

H.R.  3558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  autborlzatioa  for  apprcqirlations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures for  contractor  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  3559.  A  bill  to  require  certain  com- 
panies engaged  In  dual  distribution  to  dis- 
close separate  annual  operating  data  on 
each  of  their  establishments  which  compete 
with  independent  customers  of  such  com- 
panies in  the  sale  and  Industrial  use  of  their 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3560.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Federal  Administrative  Practice,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  and  administra- 
tion of  a  corps  of  hearing  commissioners, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  publication  of 
patent  applications,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3562.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  vertically  Integrated  com- 
panies from  engaging  in  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  independent  producers  and 
distributors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3563.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4071 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3564.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954  to  treat   wholesale 

distributors  of  automotive  parts  and  acces- 
sories as  manufacturers  for  purposes  of  the 
tax    on    such    parts    and    accessortes;    to    the 

Committee  on  Way  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 

H.R.  3585.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 

title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  therevmder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
hablUtation  certiffcate;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  3566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3567.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  a  nonprofit 
corporation  from  the  corporate  income  tax 
when  Its  operations  are  carried  on  exclu- 
sively to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  Its  defined  geographic  area  and  to  thereby 
alleviate  unemplo3rment  and  underemploy- 
ment In  that  area,  and  further,  to  provide 
that  contributions  made  to  or  for  the  use 
of  such  nonprofit  corporations  shall  be 
charitable  contributions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 
H.R.  3568.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  assem- 
bly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  3569.  A  bin  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  In  the  course  of  his 
employment  may  be  Included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  3570.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  deseg- 
regation of  public  schools,  with  all  deliber- 
ate speed,  including  nationwide  first-step 
compUance  by  1964,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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H  R  3671.  A    bUl    to    prohibit   dlsert—- 
tkm  m  employment  because  of  ra^^^" 
religion,  or  national  origin;  to  the  tw!  ***•• 
on  Education  and  Labor.  '^"wnitUt 

HJl.  3572.  A  bUl  to  enforce  eonstitnti- 
rlghts.  and  for  otber  purposes-  to  U^Tv?*' 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  ***»- 

H.R.  3573.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  «« 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  Drt»^  °' 
or  other  performance  standards  odbSS* 
as  measuring  devices  In  the  postal.^?* 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  aMr?*' 
Service.  ^^  ^•*il 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.R.  3574.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  »ttv 
drawal   and   reaervaUon  for   the  use  of  Vk" 
Department    of    the    Air    Force    of  i**  . 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  at  cSw 
back   Lake   Air   Force   Range.   CaUfomia^ 
defense    purposes;     to    the    Conunitt^  * 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  ** 

HJl.  3575.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  it^k 
Ing  of  a  medal  In  ocmnection  with  the  «»" 
memoraUon  of  the  250th  anniversarv  oTth' 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Cc«* 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
HJl.  3576.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik 
ing  of  a  medal  in  connection  with  the  oan 
memoratlon  of  the  250th  anniversary  or  uJ 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  th«  c<^ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  3577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  itrlk 
Ing  of  a  medal  In  connecUon  with  the  con 
memoratlon  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  tin 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H  R.  3578.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  atrti 
Ing  or  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  at  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Coo. 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  DOYLE: 
HH.  3579.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
Ing  of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  th« 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  3580.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  3581.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  3582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  3583.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  3684.   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  3585.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  3586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  ot  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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ByMr.  UTT: 
HJl  SW^-  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strlk- 
of  s  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
l!«or*tion  of  the  260th  annlveriary  of  the 
Srth  of  Pa*re  Junlpero  Berra;  to  the  Com- 
rjnie  OB  Banking  and  Currency. 
■"        By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

HR  3588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strlk- 
tnr  of  ft  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
mMnoratJon  of  the  25<n.h  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
n^lttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN : 
HB.  3*89-  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strlk- 
ine  of  a  medal  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serrn;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  3590-  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  strik- 
ing of  ft  medal  in  connection  with  the  com- 
B«noraUon  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl- 8591    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.R  3592    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anruversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bj  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H.R  3593.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing Of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
mamoration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
H.R.  3594.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BELL; 
HJl.  3595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
Inf  of  ft  medal  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  atuxlversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  3596.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  s  medal  in  connection  with  the  commem- 
oration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR.  3597.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
HR.  3598.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Padre  Junipero  Serra;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  S5&9.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  in  connection  with  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HR.  3600.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HR.  8601.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  in  connection  with  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
oC  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Bv   Mr.  M.ARTIN  of  California: 
H.R.  8602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  conunemo- 
ratlon  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TALC«TT: 
H  R.  3603.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  strtk- 
Ing  of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  "WILSON: 
HR  3604.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  aiuilversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 
HR.3605.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
BvMr.ROYBAL: 
H.R.  3606.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SHORT; 
H.R.  3607.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Seed  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  screen- 
ings of  seed:    to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R  3608.  A    bni    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Interest 
on    series    E    US.    satlngs    bonds   held    to 
maturity   shall   be   excluded  from   gross   in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R  3609.  A  bill  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities  lor   training   of    physicians,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee  on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  WUconsln: 
H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to  require  dlscloeure  of 
the  effectiveness  of  filters  on  cigarettes  dis- 
tributed In  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conrvmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  3611.  A  bin  to  authorlae  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of  Ariaona, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Ii\sular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3612.  A  bni  to  define  the  term  "child" 
for  lump-sum-paj'ment  purposes  under  the 
civil  Service  Retirement   Act;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Clvn  Service. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  3613.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Arms  Con- 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  repeal 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  3614.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of   the   Government-owned   long-lines   com- 
munication facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 
H  R.  3615.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  charetcter  and  exemplary 
conduct  In  clvUlan  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  reha- 
bilitation certificate,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Comnilttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HJl.  3616.  A  bill  to  assure  that  certain 
Government  contracts  with  small  business 
oonoems  to  be  carried  out  In  areas  of  sul^ 


stantial  unemplo>-Tnent  will  help  reduce  un- 
employment In  those  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H H.  3617.  A  bill  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  electric 
light  bulbs  In  the  case  of  sets  or  strings  of 
such  bulbs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  8618.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnity  National  Recreational 
Area  In  the  State  ot  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Intorlor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R  3619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  3820.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  opti- 
mum development  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Water  Resources 
Council  and  River  Basin  Commission,  and 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
states  In  order  to  Increase  State  participa- 
tion In  such  planning;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SKUBITZ: 
HR.  3621.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H  J.  Bee.  236.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Cotustltution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to  equal  rights  for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  237.  Joint    resolution    expressing 

the  determination  of  the  Cong:ress  that  the 
United  States  maintain,  implement,  and  en- 
force the  Monroe  Doctrine  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  residence  qualifications  for 
voting  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution   designating 
the    week   of   May    20-26,    1963.    as   National 
Actors'  Equity  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   week   of   AprU    21-36,    1963    as  National 
High  School  Journalism  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDOWKLL: 
H.J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  May  17,  1938,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits,  by  the  use  of  artmoblles 
and  other  means,  of  the  National  CoUectlon 
of  Fine  Arts  to  museums  and  art  galleries  In 
the  smaUer  cities  and  towns,  and  to  rural 
communities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Coramlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  making 
of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resoluUon  of  May  17,  1938,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits,  by  the  use  of  artmoblles 
and  other  means,  of  the  National  CoUectlon 
of  Fine  Arts  to  museums  and  art  gaUerles  in 
the  smaner  cities  and  towns,  and  to  rural 
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communities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ho\ue  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.J.  Ree.  244.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
nations  trading  with  Cuba  and  to  urge  ap- 
propriate action  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Ml.  BURLESON: 
HJ.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to 
per  diem  allowances  and  necessary  transpor- 
tation costs  in  connection  with  travel  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
min Is  tra  tlon . 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON : 
H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  determination   of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
to   conduct    a   study  of   the    Congressional 
Rxoout  with  a  view  to  Improving  Its  format, 
index,  typography,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Oon.  Res.  85.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment— 1,001  QuesUons  on  How  It  Works"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled   "Our  Flag";    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  REUSS : 
H.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
explore  an  OECD  parliamentary  conference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  intent  of  Congress  that  naval 
and  Marine  Corps  officers  captured  by  the 
enemy  during  World  War  II  who  were  au- 
thorized for  promotion  during  captivity  and 
subsequently  promoted  after  release  be  en- 
titled under  the  authority  of  section  2  of  the 
act  of  March  7,  1942  (56  Stat.  143,  ch.  166), 
to  pay,  allowances,  and  precedence  from  the 
date  of  rank  stipulated  In  the  later  appoint- 
ing   orders;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE : 
H.  Res.  247.  Resolution     amending     clause 
2(a)   of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.  Res.  248.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense   of   the   House   of   Representatives   in 
favor   of    direct   negotiation    between   Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  in  the  search  for  peace; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  Res.  249.  Resolution  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memo- 


rials were 
follows: 


presented   and  referred  as 


By  Mr.  MOORE:  Memorial  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  insisting  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  limit  and 


curtail  the  Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  IIlinoLs,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  plan  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  to  build  a  water  pollution 
field  control  laboratory  In  the  Midwest,  and 
recommending  the  location  In  the  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  area  for  this  laboratory  as  be- 
ing an  Ideal  site  for  the  same;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  action  to  place  the  U.S. 
lumber  indvistry  on  an  equitable  basis  with 
foreign  competitors  and  require  the  marking 
of  Imported  lumber  to  show  the  country  of 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


February  7 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 

H.R.  3622.   A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Nicola 
Nunnarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  3623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Prank  D.  Schwikert,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.3624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Donald  B.  Powers,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Leonard  H.  Potterbaum,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
E.  Hunter:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

KM.  3627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C. 
Berry  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  3628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Chae-Slk  Lee  and  Grace  Koom-soon  Lee;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  3629.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Pong 
Yong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  Chin); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andre 

Pachany;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 

tln   Chroussalas;    to  the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.3632.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Rosa 

Macri;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evgenla 

E.    Gllkofrldls;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlasios 
G.  Dimakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Dimakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3636.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of  Helene 
Gavrllou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
P.  Sotos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  3638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dvora  Tai 
Fields;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  3639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  C. 
Altum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3640.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  O'Brien 
Dleselectric  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  . 

By  Mr.  CAHILL:        ' 
H.R.  3641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jankiel 
Borsuk  and  wife,  Sylvia  Borsuk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.R.  3642.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mike 
Mlzokaml,  Sam  Mizokaml,  Tom  Mlzokaml, 


and  Hatsuyo  Mlzokaml;  to  the  Commltt^ 
the  Judiciary.  "«a«iee  on 

By  Mr.  GORMAN  (by  request)  • 
H.R.  3643.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Q-rt-^ 
Swlenty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JiiSirt. 

H.R.  3644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DoSZi 
A.  Smlthers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  jSt 
clary.  "*"" 

H.R.  3645.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yeeh- 
Ketenjlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  jST 
clary.  xum- 

By  Mr.  DOYLE: 
H.R.  3646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordf,« 
Liu  Brooks  and  Jackie  Lee  Brooks-  to  tiT 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ' 

By  Mr.   DULSKI   (by  request)  ■ 
H  R.  3647.  A   bill    for    the   relief  of  Marl. 
M.   Mourad  and   Mahmoud  Mourad;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HR.  3648.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of  Pior. 
Lulgl    Blaslotta;    to   the    Committee  on  th. 
Judiciary.  "* 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HR.  3649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mi« 
Panagiota  Ellzavet  Koroneos;  to  the  C3om. 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  3650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ChrlstM 
Papaylanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi. 
clary. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H  R.  3651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imre  Kin 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts- 
H.R.  3652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosiula 
Noguelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  3653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelo 
Canlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  3654.  A   bill   for   the    relief  of  Paolo 
Armano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinols: 
H.R.  3655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira  V. 
Sommers;    to   the   Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PILLION: 
H.R.  3656.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Laura 
Mary   Pankotal;    to    the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  3657.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zbigniew 
Tadeusz  Pranclszek  Kublak;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3658.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Savlno. 
Maria,  and  Mlchele  Ottollno;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MarcelU 
Bucchianerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glustp- 
plna  Bucchianerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3661.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Josef 
Leszka;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  3662.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Patterson  Bartlett;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H  R.  3663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Her- 
mlna     Kuk;      to     the     Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3664.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Leon 
Cohen,   his   wife.   Yvonne   Cohen,   and  their 
minor  children,  Danielle,  Jean,  and  Joslane 
Cohen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  3665.  A    bill    for    the    rehef    of    Carol 
Rennle;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  3666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonidaa 
Athanasakos;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
H.R.  3667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlssionla 
Arsln  Varjabedlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

38.  By  Mr.  MOORE:  Petition  of  Mounds- 
viue  Chamber  of  Commerce  protesting  Im- 
port quota  for  residual  fuel  oil;  to  the  Com- 
'nittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

39  By  Mr.  MORSE:  Petition  of  employees 
of  the  Fish  Pelr  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  petitioning 
that  the  lumber  Industry  of  the  United  States 
be  plaoed  on  an  equitable  and  competitive 
Xy^is  with  foreign  manufacturers  through 
tiie  use  of  a  quota  system  or  other  means; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

40.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Resolution 
ft-«8  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Yates 
County,  N.Y.,  expressing  opp>OBiUon  to  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  domiciliary  care  at  the 
Veterans  HehabUltation  Center  in  Bath, 
N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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SENATE 

ThI  KSIUY,  FeBR!  AHY  7,  19C3 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  15, 
1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Pi-ederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  who  looketh  not 
upon  outward  things,  but  upon  the  hid- 
den things  of  the  heart,  out  of  which  are 
the  issues  of  life:  In  this  age  of  auto- 
matic, mechanical  devices,  save  us  from 
regarding  the  boastful  display  of  these 
symbols  of  physical  power  as  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  chief  achievements  of  a 
nation— ours  or  another.  To  a  watching 
world,  let  us  rather,  by  Thy  help,  set  up 
an  exhibition  of  honor  untarnished,  of 
promises  sacredly  kept,  of  human  dig- 
nity defended,  of  freedoms  unfettered, 
and  of  spiritual  verities  lifted  above  self - 
centered  materialism  devoted  to  surpass- 
ing others  in  a  race  for  domination. 

May  this  land  of  our  hope  and  prayer 
display  to  a  world  that  has  lost  its  way 
the  splendor  of  a  iieace  which  comes  of 
purity  and  of  a  strength  to  simple  Jus- 
tice due.  God  of  our  fathers,  make  it 
true.    In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  6,  1963,  was  dispensed 
with. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 


in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell],  I  present 
a  certifiied  copy  of  the  resolution — House 
Resolution  1057 — entitled  "Resolution 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  junior  ROTC 
prc^ram  In  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plan  to  discontinue  it." 
This  resolution  passed  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  at  the  January 
session,  1963,  and  became  effective  on  the 
26th  day  of  January  1963. 

I  request  that  this  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and, 
under  the  rule,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follous: 

H.  Res.  1057 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
Junior  ROTC  program  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  United  SUtes,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  plan  to  discon- 
tinue it 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  plan 
to  abandon  the  Junior  ROTC  plan  in  sec- 
ondary schools  throughout  the  country  on 
tlie  basis  of  economy  has  little  merit,  since 
the  amount  spent  on  the  plan  is  minor  in 
comparison  to  the  billions  spent  by  the  De- 
fense Department;   and 

Whereas  this  plan  does  give  good  disci- 
plinary training  to  teenagers  at  a  time  when 
authorities  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  such  training  leading  to  Juvenile 
delinquency:   and 

Whereas  the  program  does  provide  Invalu- 
able military  training  to  joung  men  who 
may  lie  drafted  and  or  called  upon  to  serve 
in  a  national  emergency  during  these  trying 
times;  and 

Whereas  this  same  program  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  successful  accomplishment  at  Rogers 
High  School  In  Newport,  RI  :  Now,  there- 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  be  placed  on  record  In  favor  of 
continuance  of  the  Junior  ROTC  program 
in  its  present  form;  and  be  it  further 

nesolved.  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  Rhode  Island 
are  earnestly  requested  to  support  the  pro- 
gram and  to  contact  the  proper  authorities 
concerning  this  matter;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  *he  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.DIRKSEN: 
S.  733.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Tuen 
Tau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  734.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Sbasta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  > 
By  Mr.  RIBICOPP: 
S.  735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Hope- 
ton  Maylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   RIBICOPP    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bible,   Mr.   Boccs.   Mr.   Cannok,    Mr. 
DODD.  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr.  HtrMPHRET,  Mr. 
iNOtm:.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.   Long  of 
Missouri.   Mr.   Magnuson.   Mr.   Hc- 
Gee,   Mr.  Randolph,   and  Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey)  : 
S  736    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction  of 
expenditures  for  the  construction,  erection, 
installation,    or    acquisition    of    such    treat- 
ment works;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   RIBICOFP    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bible,   Mr.   Cannon,   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr. 
Hast.    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouyf, 
Mr.  KrcHEL,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.     Macnuson,     Mr.     McGee,     Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.    Williams    of    New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  737.  A   bill    to    promote   water    and    air 
pollution    control    and    abatement    by    au- 
thorizing   the   Secretary   of  Health,   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  provide  certain  assist- 
ance to  small  business  concerns  In  obtaining 
necessary  treatment  works;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bealli  : 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a  Wash- 
ington Airports  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  739.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  601(c)  (14) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  income  taxation  certain  nonprofit 
corporations  and  associations  organized  to 
provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bkewstes  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Michael 
Panagiotis  Manoloudls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  741.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  Influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   DODD    (for   himself,    Mr.   Ke- 
pauveh,  Mr.  Lausche,  and  Mr.  Ribi- 
corp) : 
S.  742.  A   bill   to   amend   title   18  of   the 
United  States  Code  to  prescribe  criminal  pen- 
alties for  bringing  certain  dangerous  drugs 
Into  the  United  States  for  Illegal  sale  or  use; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engue)  : 
S.  743.  A  bill  to  furnish  to  the  Padre  Junl- 
pero  Serra  350th  Anniversary  Association 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  his  death;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  or  Mr.  Kuchei.  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bartlett,    Mr.    Kinnedt,    and    Mr. 

Saltonstall)  : 

S.  744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  to  construct  two  modern  stern 

ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  fen*  experimental 

oommerclal  fishing,  research,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  : 
S.  745.  A   bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service   re- 
tirement and  disability  system;  and 

8.  746.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement and  disability  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spark  man  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, Mr.  HuicpHRET,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Englx,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mrs.  Nextberger, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prox- 
Mnz,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Wnx,iAMS  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Kz- 
FAUVEE,  Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr. 
Inoute)  : 
S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  748.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Glannlno 
Monaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   HOLLAND    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Smatheks)  : 
S.  749.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)   of 
section  512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954   (dealing  with  unrelated  business  tax- 
able Income) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Proxmhie,  Mrs. 
NnuBERGER,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Kefauver, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Gruening.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN)  : 

S.  750.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  zt  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  exteppions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  751.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.752.A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Janos  Kar- 
doe;  and 

S.  753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Glu- 
seppa  Rafala  Monarca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT. 
WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS.    A    PAM- 
PHLET ENTITLED  "OUR  CAPITOL," 
AND       TO       PRINT 
COPIES    THEREOF 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concun-ent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
14) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTtcurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  doctunent,  with  Illustra- 
tions, the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Capitol"; 
and  that  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 

thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies 
shall  be  printed,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


RESOLUTION 

TWENTY-FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE  PAPIO  DISTRICT 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  86)  extending  felicitations  to 
persons  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  Papio  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  in  Nebraska,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  he  submitted  the  above  resolu- 
tion, which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


WHISKEYTOWN-SHASTA-TRINITY 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trin- 
ity  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Available  for  recreation  to  the  people 
of  my  State  and,  indeed,  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  a  large  area 
near  two  giant  Federal  reclamation 
projects  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Shasta  Lake  and  the  Trinity-Lewiston 
Reservoirs,  in  northern  California. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  in  a  joint  pub- 
lic release  noted  that  their  Departments 
had  reached  agreement  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  lands  under  their  jurisdiction 
which  would  be  devoted  to  recreation. 

In  California,  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 280.000  acres  would  be  set  aside. 
It  would  be  known  as  the  Whiskeytown- 
Shasta-Trinity  National  Recreation 
Area. 

The  proposed  area  would  consist  of 
three  noncontiguous  units  surrounding 
reservoirs  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

The  areas  around  Shasta  Lake  and  the 
Trinity-Lewiston  Reservoirs,  within  the 
Shasta  and  Trinity  National  Forests, 
would  be  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  portion  of  the  proposed  national 
recreation  area  lying  outside  the  na- 
tional forest,  the  50,000-acre  Whiskey- 
town  unit,  would  be  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  unique  th.( 
two  Departments,  each  with  Juriadic^ 
over  some  of  the  public  lands  locatedin 
the  State  from  which  I  come,  now  r^iT 

ADDmONAL  °^^"**  ^.  ^^^  Congress  the  creaUonof  t 
Auui  1  iUNAi.  ne^  national  recreation  area,  with  jSn! 
jurisdiction.  This  is  a  commendable  ae 
tion.  In  the  last  Congress.  I  coauthoS 
and  worked  for  the  successful  passaged 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashoi* 
These  are  great  steps  forward  in  meet^ 
ing  the  conservation  goals  set  down  bv 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot 
Such  areas  will  be  vital  in  meeting  the 
recreation  needs  of  our  urban  citizens 

This  measure  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. There  an  opportunity  will  be  glren 
to  residents  of  California  and  local  aod 
State  government  officials  to  be  heard 
The  final  determination  will  be  made  of 
course,  by  the  committee  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  this  new  and  forward- 
looking  proposal.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  will  approve. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  des- 
ignation  by  Congress  of  this  area  gen- 
erally as  a  public  recreation  area;  and 
this  bill  will  furnish  a  vehicle  for  the 
committee,  and  also  for  the  Congress  I 
hope,  to  work  its  will  on  that  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week,  through  tomorrow,  to  enable  other 
Senators  to  join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Seioator  from  California. 

The  biU  (S.  734)  to  establish  the 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Irisular  Af- 
fairs. 
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AID  TO  INDUSTRY  FOR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  designed  to  make  it  economically 
feasible  for  private  industry  to  install 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days  so  that  other 
Senators  may  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  RiBicorr, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for   himself.  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.   Cannon,  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humpkret,  Mr. 
Inoute,    Mr.   Kuchel.   Mr.    Loita  <rf 
Missouri.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  McOn, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey)  : 
S  736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue   Code    of    1954   to   encourage    the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduc- 


^oa  of  expenditures  for  the  construction, 
erection,  installation,  or  acquisition  of  such 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tiepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
jimerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
^^ternai  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Itemized  deductions  for  individuals  and 
corporations)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  183.  ExPENDrruRES  for  Tkeatment 
Works  To  Control  Water  and 
AiK  Pollution. 

"(a)  Treatment  as  Expenses. — 
"(1)  In  general. — A  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
treat  expenditures  (or  any  portion  thereof) 
paid  or  Incurred  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  in  connection  with  his  trade  or  business 
for  the  construction,  erection.  Installation, 
or  acquisition  of — 
"(A)  any  certified  water  pollution  control 

treatment  worka  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(c)),  and 

"(B)  any  certified  air  pollution  control 
treatment  works  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)) 

as  expenses  which  are  not  chargeable  to 
capital  account.  The  expenditures  so  treated 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

"(2)  Deferral  or  year  or  deduction. — A 
taxpayer  who  during  any  taxable  year  has 
paid  or  incurred  expenditures  to  which  para- 
graph (1)  applies  may  elect  to  treat  such 
expenditures  (or  any  portion  thereof)  as 
h»?lng  been  paid  or  Incurred  In  any  of  the 
four  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year 
In  which  such  expenses  are  paid  or  Incurred. 
to  the  extent  such  expenditures  are  not 
treated  as  having  been  paid  or  Incurred  in 
any  prior  taxable  year. 
"(b)  Elections. — 

"(1)  Time.— The  election  provided  by  sub- 
gecUon  (a)  (1)  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  (including  exten- 
sions thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  expenditures  are 
paid  or  Incurred.  The  election  provided  by 
jubsectlon  (a)(2)  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  expenditures 
(or  portion  thereof)  are  treated  as  having 
been  paid  or  incurred. 

"(2)    Manner;   revocation. — The  elections 

provided  by  subsections  (a)    (1)    and  ,2)  — 

"(A)  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the 

Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by 

regulations;   and 

"(B)  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Certificates  required. — No  election 
may  be  made  under  sut>sectlon  (a)  with  re- 
ipect  to  any  expenditures  unless  the  certifi- 
cates required  under  subsection  (c)(1)  or 
(d)  (1) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  issued 
with  respect  to  the  certified  water  pollution 
control  treatment  works  or  the  certified  air 
pollution  control  treatment  works  for  which 
roch  expenditures  were  paid  or  Incurred. 

"(c)  Certified  Water  Pollxttion  Control 
Txeatment  Works. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'certified  water  pollution  con- 
trol treatment  works'  means  so  much  of  any 
facility,  land,  building,  machinery,  or  equip- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof,  used  to  control 
water  pollution  by  removing,  altering,  or  dis- 
posing of  wastes  from  any  type  of  manu- 
facturing process,  including  the  necessary 
Intercepting  sewers,  ou'.fall  sewers,  pumping, 
power,  and  other  equipment,  and  their  ap- 
purtenances— 

"(A)  the  construction,  erection,  installa- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  which  is  completed 
after  December  31,  1962; 

"(B)  which  the  State  certifying  authority 
has  certified  to  the  Federal  certifying  author- 


ity as  having  been  constructed,  erected,  in- 
stalled, or  acquired  in  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirement*  for  control  of 
water  pxallution;  and 

"(C)  which  the  Federal  certifying  authority 
has  certified  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
as  beneficial  to  the  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion and  in  furtherance  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
sec  466  et  seq.» . 

"(2)  State  certiftinc  AurHoarrY. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  term  'State 
certifying  authority'  means  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 11(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

"(3)  Federal  certifying  ATTHORrrY. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  Federal 
certifying  authority  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(4)  State. — For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'State'  Includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"(d)  Certified  Are  Polhttion  Control 
Treatment  Works. — 

"(1)  In  gener.^l. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'certified  air  pollution  con- 
trol treatment  works'  means  so  much  of  any 
facility,  land,  building,  machinery,  or  equip- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof,  used  to  control 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination  by 
removing,  altering,  or  disposing  of  atmos- 
pheric pollutants  and  contaminants  from 
any  type  of  manufacturing  process — 

"(A)  the  construction,  erection,  installa- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  which  Is  completed 
after  December  31,  1962; 

"(B)  which  the  State  certifying  authority 
has  certified  to  the  Federal  certifying  au- 
thority as  having  been  constructed,  erected, 
installed,  or  acquired  in  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  control  of 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination; 
and 

"(C)  which  the  Federal  certifying  author- 
ity has  certified  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate as  beneficial  to  the  control  of  atmos- 
pheric pollution  or  contamination  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  atmos- 
pheric pollution  and  contamination  under 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1955,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.,  sec.  1857  et  seq.) . 

"(2)  State  certifying  AtrrHORiTT. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'State 
certifying  authority'  means  the  State  air  pol- 
lution control  agency  as  defined  in  section 
6(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1955  (42  U.S.C, 
sec.  1857e). 

"(3)  Federal  cektifyino  authority. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  'Federal 
certifying  authority'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(4)  State. — For  pxu-poees  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(e)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Profitmaking  treatment  works  — 
If  It  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
taxpayer  will  derive  a  profit  from  the  op- 
eration of  any  certified  water  pollution  con- 
trol treatment  works  or  certified  air  pol- 
lution control  treatment  works,  through 
the  recovery  and  profitable  utilization  of 
wastes,  or  otherwise,  the  expenditures  with 
respect  to  such  treatment  works  which  would 
otherwise  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  such  expenditures — 

"(A)  which  are  attributable  primarily  to 
the  construction,  erection,  installation,  or 
acquisition  of  any  facility,  land,  building, 
machinery,  or  equipment,  or  any  part  there- 


of,   tised    in    such    profitmaking    operation; 
and 

"(B)  which  would  not  have  been  paid  or 
inctirred  but  for  such  profitmaking  opera- 
tion. 

"(2)    Adjustment  for  prior  DKPRaciAnoN 

deduction. — If — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  electa  \inder  mbaection 
(a)(2)  to  treat  any  expendittirea  to  which 
subsection  (a)(1)  applies  as  having  been 
paid  or  incurred  in  any  taxable  year  follow- 
ing the  taxable  year  in  which  such  expendi- 
tures are  paid  or  incurred,  and 

"(B)  any  deduction  has  been  allowed  un- 
der section  167  (relating  to  depreciation) 
with  respect  to  the  certified  water  pollu- 
tion control  treatment  works  or  air  pollu- 
tion control  treatment  works  for  which  such 
expenditures  were  paid  or  incurred, 
the  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  the  ex- 
penditures 80  treated  shall  be  properly  re- 
duced In  such  manner  and  to  such  extent 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sball  pre- 
scribe  by   regulations.  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  Item : 

"Sec.     183.     Expenditures     roR     treatment 

WORKS     TO     control     WATER     AND 

air  pollution." 

Sec.  2.  Section  263(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disallow- 
ance of  deductions  for  capital  expenditures) 
is  amended — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  ( D ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  expenditures  for  certified  water  pol- 
lution control  treatment  works  and  certi- 
fied air  pollution  control  treatment  works 
deductible  under  section  183." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1962. 

By  Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BiBLX,   Mr.   Cannon,   Mr.   Dodd.  Mr. 
Hart,   Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr.   Inouye, 
Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.     Magnuson,    Mr.     McOee,     Mr. 
Randolph.    Mr.    Williams    of    New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  737.  A  bill  to  promote  water  and  air  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  to   provide  certain   assistance  to   small 
business    concerns    in    obtaining    necessary 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

purpose  and  authorization 
Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
Federal  and  State  programs  for  the  control 
and  abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") may  make  loans,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  small  business 
concerns  for  the  acquisition,  installation,  or 
construction  of  treatment  works  necessary 
to  abate  or  control  water  or  air  pollution 
caused  by  such  concerns. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "small  business  concern" 
means  the  same  as  provided  under  section  3 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (16  U.S.C.  sec.  632) 
for  the  purposes  of  such  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  and 
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(3)  the  term  "State  certifying  authority" 
meana — 

(A)  with  respect  to  a  loan  for  water  treat- 
ment works,  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  as  defined  in  section  11(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  loan  for  air  treat- 
ment works,  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  as  defined  In  section  6(a)  of  the 
Act  Of  July  14,  1966  (42  U£.C.  sec.  1867e) . 

OOWDmOMB    AND  TXSMS   OF   LOANS 

Sic.  3.  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act — 

(1)  shall  be  made  only  for  treatment 
works,  certified  by  the  State  certifying  au- 
thority as  being  in  conformity  with  the  State 
program  or  requirements  for  the  control  of 
water  or  air  pcdlutlon,  whichever  the  case 
may  be,  and  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  conform  to  Federal  programs  in  water 
and  air  pollution: 

(2)  shall  be  made  in  such  amount,  not 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  treatment  works, 
as  la  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  only  if  the  applicant  Is  iinable 
to  secure  the  aniount  of  such  loan  from 
other  sources  upon  teriaa  and  conditions 
eq\ially  as  favorable  as  the  teraas  and  condi- 
tions provided  under  this  Act; 

(3)  shall  be  secured  In  such  manner  and 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  which  shall  be  not  more 
than  the  higher  of  (A)  2%  per  centum  per 
annum,  or  (B)  the  total  of  one-fo\irth  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  above  the  average 
annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

REVOLVING    FUND 

Sec.  4.  There  is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  water  and  air  pollution  loan  fund 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
revolving  ftmd  to  make  loans  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  funds  received 
In  payment  of  principal  or  interest  on  such 
loans  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and 
shall  be  available  for  making  additional  such 
loans.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

GXNERAL   PKOVISIONS   FOR  LOAN   PROGBAM 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Such  financial  transactions  of 
the  Secretary  as  the  making  of  loans  and 
Touchers  {4>proved  by  the  Secretary  In  con- 
nection with  such  financial  transactions,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  administrative  expenses, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of 
the  Oovernment. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act; 

(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or 
In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, and  any  action  instituted  under  this 
subsection  by  or  against  the  Secretary  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  or 
any  vacancy  in  such  office;  but  no  attach- 
ment, injxinction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  is- 
sued against  th«  Secretary  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  except  litigation  arising  out  of 
activities  luider  this  Act  from  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  607(b)  and  2679  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section  367 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316) ; 
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(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  commence 
any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right 
conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  contract, 
or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and  pur- 
chase at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale 
any  property  In  connection  with  which  he 
has  made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act:  and. 
In  the  event  of  any  such  acqulEltlon  (and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  the  United  States) . 
complete,  administer,  remodel,  and  convert, 
dispose  of,  lea.se,  and  otherwise  deal  with, 
such  property,  except  that  any  such  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  shall  not  deprive  any 
State  or  political  subdlTlsion  thereof  of  Its 
civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  In  and  over 
such  property  or  Impair  the  civil  rights  un- 
der the  State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants 
of  such  property; 

(4)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
svuns  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

(6)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

(6)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  Act,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest, seciu-lty,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  Is  a  party 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  section;  and 

(7)  include  In  any  contract  or  instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  such  other  cov- 
enants, conditions,  or  provisions  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  assure  that  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  will  be  achieved. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  delegate 
any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act,  except 
the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit agency  or  institution  In  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  amd  may  pay 
for  su<ih  services  either  in  advance  or  by 
way  ot*  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  previously  introduced  S.  432,  a  bill 
to  authorize  an  efifective  program  of  air 
pollution  control.  And  I  have  been 
proud  to  cosponsor  S.  649,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE],  a  bill  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion against  water  pollution. 

The  attack  on  both  these  dangers  of 
air  and  water  pollution  must  go  forward. 
But,  I  learned  as  a  Governor  that  solving 
problems  of  this  sort  requires  not  only 
a  constructive  program  of  governmental 
assistance  but  also  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  those  in  the  local  communities 
upon  whose  efforts  real  progress  ulti- 
mately depends. 

If  we  are  to  clean  up  our  air  and  our 
water,  a  large  part  of  the  job  must  be 
done  by  private  industry.  But  we  can- 
not simply  point  the  finger  at  private 
industry  and  say,  "You  are  causing  some 
of  the  pollution — do  something  about  it." 
We  must  frankly  recognize  that  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  equipment  to 
control  pollution  is  a  big  expense. 


And  unlike  many  capital  otitlays  th.f 
idtimately  produce  new  profit  tw! 
costs  basically  serve  the  health  snJ 
safety  of  the  public.  Therefore  tW 
must  be  some  public  sharing  with  m* 
vate  industry  of  the  economic  imp«ctftt 
these  expenditures. 

These  two  bills  are  designed  to  accom 
plish  this  objective.  The  first  l^Sl 
the  economic  impact  of  these  ^S^ 
through  tax  relief.  The  second  miSt 
inexpensive  credit  available  to  sm^ 
firms  that  would  otherwise  have  dlffl 
culty  financing  these  purchases. 

Under  existing  Federal  tax  laws  ex 
penditures  for  treatment  works  to  con" 
trol  waier  and   air  pollution  must  be 
capitalized  and  the  cost  deducted  as  de 
preciation   over  the   useful   life  of  the 
machinery  or  equipment. 

This  requirement  fails  to  recognize 
that  such  expenditures  do  not  contribute 
to  the  revenue  producing  capacity  of 
the  business. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  moved  forward  and 
adopted  measures  to  ease  State  and  local 
taxes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  digest 
of  State  legislation  providing  financial 
assistance  to  industries  for  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.   ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco»d, 
as  follows: 

State  Legislation  Providing  Pinancui 
Assistance  to  Industries  for  Wastz 
Treatment  Facilities 

arkansas 

Allows  a  credit  on  severance  taxes  to  oil 
producers  who  install  underground  salt  water 
disposal  systems.  House  bill  No.  102,  ap. 
proved  February  18,  1959. 

MAINE 

Exempts  from  property  tax  industrial  dlg- 
posal  systems  that  produce  no  byproducti 
which  are  marketed  or  used  In  the  procen 
of  production.  Public  Laws  1961,  chapter 
333. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Exempts  from  taxation  any  equlpmeut, 
facility,  or  device  Installed  on  or  attached 
to  real  property  for  the  purpose  of  abating 
or  preventing  pollution  of  any  stream,  pond, 
lake,  tidal  water,  or  fiats.  Laws  of  1961, 
chapter  639. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Exempts  Industrial  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities from  local  taxation  for  25  years.  Lsws 
of  1955,  chapter  196. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Provides  for  rapid  amortization  for  tax 
purposes  of  industrial  waste  treatment  works 
permitting  their  writeoff  in  5  years  and  in 
addition,  exempts  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  from  local  taxation  forever. 
Laws  of  1955,  chapter  1100. 

VERMONT 

Exempts  from  property  tax  any  real  and 
personal  property  exclusively  Installed  and 
operated  for  the  abatement  of  pollution  of 
waters  within  the  State  or  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  New  England  Interstate  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Compact  In  accordance 
with  engineering  principles  approved  by  the 
Vermont  Water  Resoxurces  Board.  Exemp- 
tion for  this  property  continues  as  long  m 
its  operation  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Vermont  Water  Resources  Board.  Laws  of 
1961,  house  bill  148. 

VIRGINIA 

Provides  for  accelerated  amortization  for 
tax  purposes  of  industrial  waste  treatment 
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facilities  which   wovUd  permit  their  write- 
off m  6  years.     Law*  ot  1»64.  chapter  61«. 

WiaCONSXM 

All  equipment  Installed  to  abate  or  ellm- 
mate  water  or  air  pollution  Is  exempt  from 
local  taxation  for  6  years,  provided  the  oper- 
ation of  the  facilities  does  not  produce  a 
new  income  during  that  period.  This  law 
also  provides  for  accelerated  amorti2!atlon 
for  ux  purposes  of  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  allowing  the  cost  to  be 
written  off  In  60  months.  Laws  of  1953, 
chapters  183,  648. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siderable interest  in  proposals  to  furnish 
Federal  tax  relief  in  order  to  encourage 
the  installation  of  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  has  been  shown  recently. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Water  Pollution 
held  in  1960  was  as  follows: 

That  financial  Incentives  should  be  pro- 
vided to  encourage  Industry  to  Install  needed 
waste  treatment  facilities.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  permitting  Industry  for  cor- 
porate Income  tax  purposes  to  charge  the 
coat  of  nonproductive  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities as  expense. 

In  October  of  last  year  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations urged  consideration  of  such  in- 
centives. 

And  last  month  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Advisory  Board  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

RECOMMKNDATION    NO.    2 

The  Board  reaffirms  its  endorsement  of  the 
principle  of  rapid  tax  amortization  nf  Indus- 
trial waste  treatment  facilities  as  a  needed 
incentive  to  accelerate  the  abatement  and 
prevention  of  water  pollution.  We  recom- 
mend the  Secretary  undertake  to  secure  the 
Incorporation  of  this  principle  in  the  tax 
revision  legislation  under  consideration  by 
the  current  Congress. 

The  Board  further  recommends  the  con- 
tinued study  of  other  kinds  of  Incentives 
directed  at  industrial  waste  problems.  Fea- 
sible Incentives  are  highly  desirable  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Board. 

Tax  incentive  for  the  construction  of 
industrial  waste  facilities  also  has  the 
support  of  organized  industry.  Testify- 
ing in  1961  in  opposition  to  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Short,  Jr.. 
speaking  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  said: 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  be  helpful  In 
the  field  of  Industrial  waste  control,  the 
situation  arising  out  of  the  case  of  Woolrich 
Woolen  Mills  v.  United  States  (178  P.  Supp. 
874  (D.C.  Penn.,  Dec.  4,  1959)),  might  offer 
possibilities.  In  this  case,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  challenged  the  right  of  the 
company  to  deduct  the  full  cost  of  a  treat- 
ment plant  In  the  year  of  expenditure  on 
the  ground  that  this  cost  represented  a 
capital  Investment  that  must  be  amortized 
over  the  years  of  useful  life  of  the  facility. 
The  court  held  against  this  contention. 
The  court  pointed  out  that  the  construction 
had  been  undertaken  to  forestall  court  ac- 
tion by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
which  could  have  closed  down  the  opera- 
tion. However,  the  real  basis  of  the  decision 
appears  to  be  that  the  treatment  plant  was 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  operation,  did 
not  improve,  better,  or  extend  the  useful 
life  of  the  overall  operation,  and.  therefore, 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  capital  Invest- 
ment. 

But  some  tax  experts  have  expressed  doubt 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
will  permit  current  deduction  of   expendi- 


tures for  treatment  plant  construction.  If 
the  Congress  could  clear  up  this  confusion, 
It  could  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  water  pollution  abatement,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  problems  of  small 
companies.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
ofBcial  policy  statement  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  "urges  provision 
for  sufficient  Income"  tax  deductions  to  offset 
the  cost  of  such  nonrevenue-producing  fa- 
cilities within  a  6-year  period.  If  desired, 
rather  than  over  the  useful  life  of  the 
facilities." 

During  the  recent  National  Conference 
on  Air  Pollution,  according  to  the  report 
of  Lewis  W.  Cadwallader,  chairman  of 
the  panel  on  the  industrial  air  pollution 
situation,  it  was  stated  that  most  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  pollution  prob- 
lems are  susceptible  to  economic  methods 
of  control.  As  Mr.  Cadwallader  points 
out: 

A  variety  of  control  methods  are  used  by 
Industry  to  reduce  emissions  to  the  point 
where  air  quality  is  acceptable.  Occa- 
sionally, the  value  of  material  recovered  will 
pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for  recovery  equip- 
ment and  Its  operating  costs.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  control  equipment  must 
be  installed  to  prevent  or  grreatly  reduce 
emissions  and  represents  a  capital  Invest- 
ment and  extra  operating  costs  over  and 
above  an  uncontrolled  process.  For  an 
equitable  solution  the  cost  of  control  must 
be  weighed  against  the  frequency,  severity, 
and  nature  of  the  effect  caused  by  the  pol- 
lutant. The  air  pollution  problems  of  old 
plants  are  far  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
those  of  new  plants.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  accelerated  amortization  aUow- 
ances  for  nonrevenue  producing  control 
equipment.  Progress  Is  being  made  In  clear- 
ing the  air  of  Industrial  waste,  but  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

In  his  tax  revision  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Kennedy  recommended 
that  expenditures  for  machinery  and 
equipment  used  directly  in  research  or 
development  activities  be  allowed  as  a 
current  expense  deduction.  If  this  tax 
relief  is  desirable  to  promote  research 
and  development,  which  often  lead  to 
new  profitable  activities,  it  should  be  as 
important  for  nonrevenue  producing 
items  that  promote  public  health  and 
safety. 

Tax  incentives,  however,  may  not  be 
enough,  especially  for  the  older,  smaller 
concerns.  The  prospect  of  tax  relief  is 
of  little  value  to  the  marginal  plant 
operator  who  must  first  raise  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  install  the  required 
facilities. 

In  1947.  the  late  Senators  Alben  Bark- 
ley  and  Robert  Taft  introduced  S.  418, 
a  bill  that  eventually  became  the  first 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
As  originally  introduced  S.  418  contained 
the  following  provision : 

Sec.  6.  The  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor Is  authorized  to  extend  Federal  aid  In  the 
form  of  loans  to  Industrial  enterprises  for 
the  construction  of  necessary  treatment 
works  and  the  preparation  of  engineering  re- 
ports, plans,  and  specifications  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  to  prevent  the  discharge  by 
such  enterprises  of  untreated  or  Inadequate- 
ly treated  sewage  or  other  waste  Into  the 
surface  or  underground  waters  In  or  adja- 
cent to  any  State,  which  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Surgeon  General  would  substantially  Im- 
pair the  quality  of  such  waters.  Such  loans 
shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations:    (1)   Loans 


shaU  be  made  only  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  health 
authority  and  by  the  Surgeon  General;  (2) 
all  loans  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
fully  and  adequately  secured  and  shall  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; (3)  each  loan  may  t>e  niade  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  10  years.  Compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be 

conditioned  upon  the  availability  of  Federal 
loans. 

Senator  Barkley.  testifying  in  support 
of  his  bill,  said : 

We  recognize  that  the  same  situation  ap- 
plied to  private  Industries.  They  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  do  things,  many  of  them  are 
not.  Maybe  they  are  situated  so  they  are 
not  In  position  to  make  a  bankable  loan 
which  means  a  short  turnover.  Banks  can- 
not make  long-term  loans  to  Industries,  they 
have  to  keep  their  assets  liquid,  because 
they  belong  to  other  people  who  deposit 
their  money  In  banks.  So  we  have  pro- 
vided In  here  that  In  cases  where  It  is  neces- 
sary, the  Federal  Government  may  make 
loans  to  these  private  industries — no  g^rants. 
but  loans — to  enable  them  to  do  what  the 
general  welfare  calls  upon  them  to  do  in 
the  Interest  of  public  health. 

Section  6  of  S.  418  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  but  stricken  in  the  House. 
The  1948  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
authorized  loans  only  to  municipalities 
for  the  construction  of  public  water 
p>ollution  control  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  additional 
incentive  to  private  industry — especially 
smaller  concerns — is  still  needed. 

The  two  bills  introduced  today  will 
provide  the  necessary  encouragement 
and  incentive  to  private  industry  to  make 
the  investment  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare  from  the  dan- 
gers of  air  and  water  pollution. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  analysis  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Bills  To  Encourage  tub  Con- 
struction or  Industrial  Waste  Treatment 
Works  To  Control  Water  and  Air  Pollu- 
tion 

tax  incentives 

This  bill  affords  income  tax  relief  to  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  etc.,  undertaking  to 
construct  industrial  waste  treatment  works 
by  permitting  them  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
these  faculties  as  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses  in  computing  their  In- 
come tax  and  by  allowing  them  to  elect  to 
take  such  deductions  either  in  the  year  the 
expenditures  were  incurred  or  to  defer  them 
over  a  5-year  period.  This  permits  the  en- 
tire cost  to  be  deducted  in  a  single  year,  in- 
stead of  being  capitalized  and  depreciated 
over  a  period  of  years. 

A  new  section  Is  added  to  part  VI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  relating  to  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals  and  corporations.  The 
new  section,  to  be  designated  "section  183." 
permits  a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  treat  as  de- 
ductible expenditures  (or  any  portion  there- 
of) paid  or  incurred  by  him  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  connection  with  his  trade  or 
business  for  the  construction,  erection.  In- 
stallation or  acquisition  of  any  certified  water 
or  air  pollution  control  treatment  works. 

The  section  further  permits  a  taxpayer  who 
has  paid  or  incurred  such  expenses  to  elect  to 
defer  such  deductions  by  treating  these  ex- 
penditures (or  any  portion  thereof )  as  having 
been  paid  or  Incurred  In  any  of  the  4  years 
following  the  taxable  year  m  which  actually 
paid  or  Incurred. 
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The  aectton  •p«elfle«  when  such  election 
■hall  be  made  and  In  what  manner  it  may 
be  revoked. 

Deductibility  la  oondltloned  on  tfae  oon- 
•truction  of  such  facilities  after  December  31, 
1062,  end  on  the  oertincatlon  of  State  and 
Federal  authorlUee  that  the  facllitlea  are  In 
conlormlty  with  State  and  Federal  pollution 
control  laws. 

Tbe  deduction  Is  limited  to  sucli  portion 
of  the  expenditures  as  is  incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  treatment  fa- 
culties from  which  the  taxpayer  derives  no 
profit. 

rOiAItCLM,    AS8ISTAKCX 

Thle  bill  extends  Inexpensive  credit  to 
smaU  business  concerns  to  help  them  finance 
the  Installation  of  air  and  water  pollution 
control  facilities.  The  biU  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  10-year  loans  to  OrmB  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Snaall  Business  Act  for 
the  acquisition,  Installation  or  construction 
of  treatment  works  certified  by  State  au- 
thorities as  being  in  conformity  with  State 
air  and  water  pollution  control  programs  and 
which  conform  to  Federal  programs  In  this 
field.  Loans  would  be  In  the  amount  of  the 
project  cost  and  wovUd  bear  interest  as  with 
college  housing  loans  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  which  shall  be  not  more 
than  the  higher  of  (A)  2%  percent  per  an- 
num, or  (B)  the  total  of  one-foxirth  of  1 
percent  per  annum  above  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  adjiisted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent.  L.oan 
repayments  woiUd  be  deposited  in  a  revolv- 
ing fund  from  which  additional  loans  could 
be  made. 


tion  Agency  to  a  Wftshtogton  Airports 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brkwstsr  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bkall)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  toy 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  i 


^ebniary  7 


BUILDINQ  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
RESERVES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  myself,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
income  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations organized  to  provide  reserve 
funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan  tis- 
sociations.     Legislation 


news  and  can  have  a  devastatlii*  »^ 
shocking  effect  on  the  outlookof  ^ 
youth  to  whom  sports  figures  are  K«2I? 
and  idols.  ^"'^ 

Unfortvmately,  sports  have  beeonis 
favorite  target  of  organized  crimTT*,! 
proceeds  from  gambling  on  soarSl 
events  is  considered  by  many  law?I? 
forcement  authorities  as  today's  nia<  " 
source  of  income  for  the  undenSi? 
Because  of  the  large  stakes  InvolvMol 
gambling  fraternity  will  stop  at  nShlSf 
including  murder  and  blackmail  toki^ 
things  in  line.  The  loot  obtained  fwS 
these  operaUons  are  then  plowed  toS 
other  criminal  acUviUes  such  as  the  na/ 
coUcs  traffic,  bootlegging,  labor  radttt! 
eering,  and  white  slavery  or  is  uaed»» 
the  kingpins  of  crime  to  buy  a  s^.  u 
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oo(jirti,iuiis.  i^cgisiauon  similar  to  this  "■"'-  "-'^'s^^'^'o  ui  vimit:  to  ouy  a  stake  In 
has  heretofore  been  enacted  for  the  l^^it^i^ate  businesses.  It  is  a  vicious  cycU 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  and  is    ^^^  ^^  ^  motion  by  a  $2  bet  with  a  locsl 

sorely  needed  in  my  own  State  where  the     *^'^^'^°^'^-    "  ' — ••  *— ' -."**' 

unscrupulous  operations  of  a  few  savings 
and  loan  associations  have  undermined 
public  confidence  in  the  entire  Industry. 
This  measure  enjoys  the  blessings  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Congress. 


DIVESTITURE     OF     AIRPORTS     BY 
FEDERAL    AVIATION    AGENCY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  myself  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  Maryland. 

The  bill  would  divest  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  of  the  responsibility  for 
ownership  and  operation  of  Washington 
National  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
ports, eliminating  an  important  conflict 
of  interest  which  threatens  the  economic 
life  of  Baltimore's  Friendship  Airport. 
Under  present  law.  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  Is  charged  with  regulating  air 
commerce  in  order  to  promote  its  devel- 
opment and  safety  in  the  public  interest. 
Also,  under  current  law.  it  is  charged 
with  the  ownership  and  operation  of  air- 
ports which  compete  with  other  airports 
that  are  subject  to  its  regulations.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  such  an  arrangement 
is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  as  well 
as  the  public  safety.   I  am  convinced  that 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  739)  to  amend  section  501 
(c)  (14)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  exempt  from  income  taxation 
certain  nonprofit  corporations  and  asso- 
ciations organized  to  provide  reserve 
funds  for  domestic  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Brewster  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Beall)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  i 

BRIBERY  IN  SPORTING  CONTESTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  schemes  in  interstate  commerce 
to  Influence  by  bribery  the  outeome  of 
sporting  contests. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  authority 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  need  to 
prevent  gamblers  from  corrupting  college 
and  professional  sports.  It  would  halt 
the  contamination  of  sports  by  organized 
gamblii^  syndicates  by  punishing  any 
players  or  officials  as  well  as  gamblers 
who  attempt  to  corrupt  these  games  for 
personal  gain.  It  would  cover  schemes 
to  affect  the  point  spread  in  a  contest  as 
well  as  to  throw  the  game  entirely  and 


^  ^^^..^  o»xt„j .   X  »iij  uuiivincea  mai  would  apply  to  every  case  in  which  inter- 

the  air  passenger  and  the  Independent  ^^^  facilities— such  as  the  telephone  or 

airlines  and  airport  boards  throughout  ^^^  mails — have  been  used  to  carry  out 

the  Nation  would  be  better  served  if  this  ^^®  conspiracy. 

key  Federal  agency  is  free  to  concentrate  Thousands  of  Americans  earn  a  legiti- 

on  Its  primary  funcUon  of  enforcing  mate  livelihood  in  professional  sports 

safety     regulations     and     maintaining  Tens  of  thousands  of  others  participate 


proper  air  traffic  control  and  navigation 
al  facilities. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  738)  to  transfer  certain 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  Washington  National  Airport 
•nd  DuUes  International  Airport  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 


in  college  sports  as  part  of  the  physical 
fitness  and  character  building  programs 
of  their  schools.  Tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  find  sports  a  favorite  form  of 
recreation.  We  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  keep  sports  clean  so  that  the  fans, 
and  especially  young  people,  can  continue 
to  have  complete  confidence  in  the  hon- 
esty of  the  players  and  the  contests. 
Scandals  in  the  sporting  world  are  big 


bookmaker— a  local  bookmaker  linkedb» 
an  intricate  communications  system  to 
syndicate  operations  designed  to  guann 
tee  a  huge  profit  for  crime  every  d»y  ' 
The  leaders  of  many  associations  with 
a  responsibility  for  keeping  sports  hon««t 
recognize  that  a  criminal  conspiracy^ 
invaded  the  college  campuses  and  sporu 
arenas.  These  dedicated  men  arede. 
termined  to  take  wiiatever  action  tber 
can  to  cure  this  evil  cancer  and  to  we 
serve  pubUc  confidence  in  the  sportlM 
events  they  supervise.     They  recogiitee 

however,  the  need  for  assistance  froni 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  this  bin 
which  I  am  introducing  today  was  drafted 
with  their  full  cooperation  and  has  their 
strongest  endorsement. 

This  bill  also  has  the  full  approval  o! 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  recog- 
nizes  that  it  would  constitute  "a  further 
step  toward  strengthening  the  support- 
mg  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  assault  on  organized  crime."  As  the 
Department  pointed  out  in  a  report  to- 
proving  this  bill: 

state  law  enforcement  agencies  have  been 
handicapped  either  by  an  absence  of  ade- 
quate  laws  in  this  area  or  by  jurlsdicUoiud 
limitations;  the  Federal  Government  lui 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  complete  statu- 
tory authority  to  assert  its  fuU  power. 

Nothing  in  this  proposed  legislation 
would  relieve  the  colleges  and  associa- 
tions involved  from  their  obligations  or 
affect  or  interfere  with  whatever  efforts 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  are  able 
to  make  against  bribery  in  sports.  How- 
ever, it  would  allow  the  Federal  author- 
ities to  move  in  against  Interstate  con- 
spiracles  beyond  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities  and  make  it  impossible  for 
the  manipulators  and  vipers  to  slip 
through  geographical  loopholes. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  particularly 
commend   the  officials  of   the  National 

Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  for 
the  steps  they  have  initiated  to  protect 
college  sports  and  for  the  invaluable  as- 
sistance they  have  provided  in  the  pr^- 
aration  of  this  bill.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  support 

of  the  commissioner  of  baseball,  Ford  C. 
Frick,  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Professional  Baseball 
Leagues,  Mr.  George  M.  Trautman.  and 
to  many  others  dedicated  to  preserving 
and  improving  sports. 


A  companion  bill  is  today  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
bv  Representative  William  M.  McCcl- 
LOCH  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
We  luio^  0^  ^^  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure from  any  informed  source.  The 
leaders  of  our  major  sports  have  come 
♦0  us  for  help.  In  the  interests  of  the 
thousands  of  honest  and  outstanding 
men  and  women  who  participate  in  com- 
petitive sports  and  the  millions  of  their 
fans  we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to  re- 
spond to  their  plea. 

j^  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  biU  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

KBoriDY  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  741)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  in- 
fluence by  bribery  the  outeome  of  sport- 
ing contests,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  KiATiNG,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
cbapter  11,  United  States  Code  (entitled 
"Bribery  and  Graft"),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"1 224.  Bribery   of   participant*    In    sporting 
contests 

"(a)  Whoever  carries  into  effect,  attempts 
to  carry  Into  effect,  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  carry  Into  effect  any  scheme 
In  commerce  to  Influence  by  bribery  the  out- 
come of  any  sporting  contest,  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  purpose  of  such  scheme  is  to 
Influence  by  bribery  the  outcome  of  that 
contest,  siiall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
botb. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
u  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
greas  to  occupy  the  field  in  which  this  sec- 
tiaa  q^rates  to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of  any 
State,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
iloD  of  the  United  States,  and  no  law  of  any 
state,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
of  the  tTnlted  States,  which  would  be  valid 
In  the  absence  of  the  section  shall  be  de- 
clared Invalid,  and  no  local  authorities  shall 
be  deprived  of  any  Jurisdiction  over  any 
offense  over  which  they  would  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  absence  of  this  section. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'scheme  in  commerce' 
means  any  scheme  effectuated  in  whole  or  in 
part  through  the  use  of  any  facility  for 
transportation  or  communication  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce: 

"(2)  The  term  "sporting  contest'  means 
any  contest  in  any  sport,  l>etween  Individual 
contestants  or  teams  of  contestants  (with- 
out regard  to  the  amateur  or  professional 
status  of  the  contestants  therein),  the  oc- 
currence of  which  Is  publicly  announced 
before  its  occurrence; 

"(3)  The  term  'person'  means  any  Individ- 
ual and  any  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  entity." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter   11,  title   18. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  item: 

"224.  Bribery    of    participants    In    sporting 

contests." 


CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  BRING- 
INO  CERTAIN  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  Senators  KETAtrvER,  Lausche,  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  RiBicoFT,  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  prescribe  criminal  penalties  for  bring- 
ing certain  dangerous  drugs  Into  the 
United  States  for  illegal  sale  or  use.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  for  5  days, 
so  that  additional  Senators  who  so  de- 
sire may  join  as  cosponsors;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested,  and 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

The  bill  (S.  742)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prescribe 
criminal  penalties  for  bringing  certain 
dangerous  drugs  into  the  United  States 
for  Ulegal  sale  or  use.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tlUe.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  EHDDD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  I  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
illicit  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs  and  its 
effect  on  juveniles  and  young  adults.  As 
I  pointed  out  when  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  interstate  traffic  in  *pep" 
pills  and  "goof"  balls,  the  picture  painted 
by  witnesses  appeftring  before  the  sub- 
committee of  juvenile  drug  use  Is  star- 
tling and  discouraging.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  initiate  and  pass  legislation  in 
the  88th  Congress  that  is  designed  to 
halt  this  illicit  traffic  with  the  eventual 
hope  of  alleviation  of  the  problem  alto- 
gether. 

While  there  is  a  recognized  medical 
need  for  these  drugs,  the  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines,  it  is  nevertheless 
estimated  that  half  of  the  total  of  these 
drugs  produced  in  the  United  States 
eventually  is  funneled  into  the  illicit 
market  through  criminal  and  other  devi- 
ous methods. 

One  major  method  is  through  the  il- 
legal smuggling  of  these  drugs  into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico.  I  should 
point  out  that  such  drugs  are  first  legally 
shipped  into  Mexico  by  American  drug 
firms.  They  are  ordered  by  druggists 
and  wholesalers  in  the  border  tovn-ns  in 
wholesale  lots,  illegally  sold,  and  smug- 
gled back  into  the  United  States  by 
criminals  and  young  adults. 

There  is  no  fecial  provision  in  the 
Federal  law  for  the  smuggling  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  into  the  United  States. 
Thus,  persons  engaged  in  bringing  these 
deadly  drugs  Into  this  country  are  pres- 
ently liable  to  the  same  penalties  as 
someone  who  fails  to  pay  duty  on  sugar, 

or  shoes,  or  silk. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
create  a  legal  distinction  between  the 
criminal  who  smuggles  dangerous  drugs 
as  a  business,  and  the  tourist  who  at- 
tempts  to   take   an   alcoholic   beverage 


cix- 


through  customs  without  declaring  it. 
Under  present  law,  the  Seconal  or  ben- 
zedrine smuggler  has  committed  no 
greater  crime  than  the  aforementioned 
tourist,  when  he  should  be  treated  on 
the  same  basis  as  a  criminal  who  smug- 
gles (^ium  or  cocaine. 

I  find  myself  in  full  a«:reement  with 
Governor  Brown,  of  California,  who  said 
that  the  problem  is  such  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  "make  smug- 
gling of  dangerous  drugs  a  felony,  with 
penalties  as  severe  as  those  applying  to 
narcotics." 

We  must  have  Federal  controls  placed 
on  the  reimportation  of  these  dangerous 
drugs,  which  for  the  most  part  are  des- 
tined for  the  illicit  market  and  most 
likely  for  the  juvenile  and  young  adult 
trade. 

This  problem  is  most  acute  in  Califor- 
nia but  also  poses  a  menace  to  all  of 
our  southwestern  border  States,  includ- 
ing Texas,  whose  border  cities  are  prime 
targets  for  this  traflQc.  These  border 
cities  have  further  been  described  as 
pipelines  for  the  reentry  of  these  drugs 
into  otJber  parts  of  the  United  States  as 
far  north  as  Oregon  on  the  west  coast 
and  Illinois  in  the  Midwest. 

That  these  drugs  are  being  shipped 
into  Mexico  in  large  quantities  was  at- 
tested to  by  many  witnesses,  among 
whom  was  Governor  BroT^Ti,  wtio  stated 
in  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

My  study  conuniasion  on  narcotics,  tor  ex- 
ample, discloses  some  dramatic  figxires  about 
activity  in  the  short  period  of  23  days,  and 
this  reflects  your  own  findings.  During  that 
time  1  million  units  of  dangerous  stimulant 
drugs  were  shipped  from  Anoerlcan  drug 
manufacturers  to  Tijuana  at  the  apparently 
regular  wholesale  price  of  76  cents  per  1,000 
units. 

More  recently  600,000  units  were  shipped  to 
Mexican  border  towns  in  3  days.  In  turn, 
these  drugs  were  sold  openly  and  without 
prescription  to  Americans,  including  teen- 
agers. Who  brought  them  back  into  Cali- 
fornia. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  was  in- 
formed that  In  February  1962  a  ship- 
ment of  some  3  million  amphetamine 
tablets  was  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  a  Senor  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tijuana. 
Mexico. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee, 
the  president  of  a  west  coast  drug  firm 
told  us  that  his  company  had  shipped 
some  4  million  amphetamine  units  to  the 
same  Senor  Cruz  during  the  period 
February  to  June  1961.  I  might  add 
here  that  the  executive  of  the  firm  testi- 
fied that  the  shipments  were  voluntarily 
suspended  by  him,  after  having  deter- 
mined that  Senor  Santa  Cruz  was  pos- 
sibly selling  the  drugs  indiscriminately 
for  reimportation  into  the  United  States. 

Another  west  coast  dnig  firm  supplied 
the  subcommittee  with  information  in- 
dicating that  they  had  shipped  large 
amounts  of  dangerous  dmgs  totaling 
some  2,750.000  to  Senor  Santa  Cruz  dur- 
ing 1959  and  1960.  The  firm  went  on  to 
state  that  shipments  were  voluntarily 
suspended  when  they  became  aware  that 
Mexican  authorities  had  reason  to  Ques- 
tion the  activities  of  Senor  Santa  Cruz. 

While  such  shipments  do  not  violate 
present  Federal  law.  It  Is  nevertheless  a 
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fact  that  the  majority  of  these  drugs 
do  reenter  this  country  Illegally  for 
eventual  use  by  many  sroungsters. 

Evidence  of  the  smuggling  of  these 
drugs  into  the  United  States  was  pre- 
sented by  Stanley  Mosk,  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  California,  who 
told  the  subcommittee: 

In  19<I0  U^.  Customs  seized  33,635  units 
of  these  drugs  which  were  purchased  in 
Mexico  and  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
iTOtn.  Tijuana,  Tecate,  and  Calexlco. 

Additional  information  in  the  files  of 
the  subconunittee  showed  that  during 
the  years  1960  to  1961  the  n.S.  Customs 
Bureau  reported  the  confiscation  of  some 
62,802  amphetamine  pills  and  the  arrest 
of  1,241  persons,  as  a  result  of  border 
checks  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  estimated  that  at  best  only  from  1 
to  10  percent  of  contraband  drugs  are 
confiscated  by  the  authorities  during  a 
given  year. 

That  Mexico  is  a  source  for  dangerous 
drugs  used  in  the  United  States  has  been 
documented  by  several  respondents  to  a 
subcommittee  questionnaire  on  danger- 
ous drugs,  which  was  sent  to  128  chiefs 
of  police  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  following  replies  from  the  police 
departments  of  southwestern  border 
States  are  representative: 

From  the  police  chief  of  Anaheim, 
Calif.: 

Soiirces  are  Mexico,  mainly  Tijuana.  In- 
dlvld\ial8  obtain  drugs  there  and  fximlsh  to 
others.  Ijarge  quantities  of  dangerous  drugs 
art  obtainable  across  the  border  In  Mexico. 

From  the  police  chief  of  San  Diego. 
Calif.: 

The  majority  of  drugs  confiscated  have 
been  sold  through  retaU  drug  outlets  in  Mexi- 
co, primarily  in  Tijuana  (majority  confis- 
cated by  border  arrests).  This  conclusion 
was  reached  through  Interviews  with  persons 
arrested. 

Prom  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. : 

Considerable  traffic  in  dangero\is  drugs 
in   this  area  believed  coming  from  Mexico. 

Prom  Corpus  ChrlstI,  Tex.: 

Most  dangerous  drugs  confiscated  were 
smuggled  in  from  Mexico. 

Our  big  problem  Is  that  young  boys  and 
girls  go  to  Mexico,  buy  the  drugs  and  do  not 
declare  them.  They  bring  them  in,  use  them 
and  are  arrested  for  fighting  or  disturbing 
the  peace. 

The  most  appalling  figures  establish- 
ing the  tremendous  increase  in  the  illicit 
traffic  in  dangerous  drugs  come  from  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  In  that  city  the  problem 
is  especially  acute  with  regard  to  Ju- 
veniles. 

The  testimony  of  Capt.  Walter  Col- 
weU.  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Narcotic 
Division,  before  the  subcommittee  out- 
lined this  overwhelming  increase: 

Juvenile  arrests  for  possession  and  sale  of 
dangerous  drugs  reflect  the  same  rise  as  adult 
arrests.  JuvenUe  arrests  have  risen  from 
the  total  of  3S  during  1957  to  436  during 
IMl.  The  current  year  1963  shows  a  fur- 
ther Increase  of  37  percent  over  1961.  Un- 
tU  late  in  1960  only  10  percent  of  JuvenUes 
arrested  for  violations  of  the  broad  field  of 
narcotic  enforcement  were  using  dangerous 
drugs.     In  September  1960  a  sharp  Increase 


was  noted  which  In  1961  resulted  in  a  103- 
percent  increase  over  1960  and  represented 
63  percent  of  the  total  Juvenile  narcotic  ar- 
rests. 

The  depressing  picture  depicted  by 
these  figures  is  only  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  we  find  that 
juveniles  arrested  for  dangerous  drug  of- 
fenses have  had  no  previous  arrests. 
This  is  especially  true  in  Los  Angeles 
where  in  previous  years  narcotic  use  was 
mainly  prevalent  among  youth  who  were 
already  delinquent  or  criminal.  It  is  also 
becoming  evident  tn  some  areas  that 
dangerous  drug  use  is  fast  replacing 
marihuana  as  the  first  step  on  the  de- 
grading road  to  narcotic  addiction. 

While  the  youngsters  who  use  these 
drugs  for  the  pleasurable  sensations  they 
afford,  for  "kicks"  or  the  release  of  ten- 
sions or  worry,  believing  the  drugs  to  be 
harmless,  the  fact  is  that  prolonged  use 
can  result  in  tragedy,  not  only  for  the 
user  but  also  for  others  with  whom  he 
may  come  in  contact  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  drugs. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  tragic  results 
of  the  illicit  dangerous  drug  traffic  by 
again  citing  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Colwell,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment Narcotic  Division,  who  said : 

Many  Juveniles  have  been  hospitalized, 
som.e  for  as  long  as  3  days,  when  they  lost 
consciousness  as  a  result  of  the  Ingestion 
of  these  drugs.  i 

Captain  Colwell  then  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  surrounding 
two  homicides  that  had  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles  Just  prior  to  our  hearings,  one 
of  which  was  a  brutal  stabbing  and  the 
other  a  shooting.  Both  homicides  were 
perpetrated  by  Juveniles  under  the  in- 
fluence of  dangerous  drugs. 

This  testimony  is  only  too  symbolic 
of  the  results  of  the  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  by  juveniles.  It  has  Its  counter- 
parts in  many  cities  in  the  States  bor- 
dering Mexico. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
has  a  provision  that  would  increase  pen- 
alties for  those  over  18  smuggling  these 
drugs  for  sale  to  juveniles.  While  such 
a  provision  may  seem  unnecessary  on  the 
surface,  I  cannot  impress  this  body  with 
the  degree  of  sophistication  achieved  by 
young  people  who  are  actually  conduct- 
ing large-scale  businesses  selling  these 
drugs  to  schoolmates.  I  refer  again  to 
Captain  Colwell  who  told  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  activities  of  a  17-year-old  boy 
who  was  apprehended  with  139  Seconal 
capsules  in  his  possession.  The  boy  in- 
formed officers  that  he  purchased  jars 
of  1,000  Seconal  capsules  for  $50  and 
realized  a  profit  of  from  $250  to  $300  per 
month  by  the  sale  of  these  drugs  to  his 
schoolmates.  While  the  boy  did  not  di- 
vulge his  source  of  supply  to  officers. 
Captain  Colwell  testified  from  experience 
that  in  all  probability  the  boy  purchased 
the  drugs  from  an  adult  or  adults  who 
had  smuggled  them  into  the  country. 

This  illicit  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs 
must  be  stopped  brfore  it  assumes  even 
more  outrageous  proportions.  It  has  al- 
ready been  allowed  to  continue  virtual- 
ly uncontrolled  for  too  long  a  time,  but 
we  can  and  must  act.  not  only  to  deter 
the   trafficker  but  to  perhaps  save  the 


countless  ntunbers  of  human  Uvm  n* 
those  who  can  and  will  become  ad<Uet^ 
to  these  drugs.  '*wwq 

Because  there  Is  no  special  provkk* 
prohibiting  the  smuggling  of  danga^ 
drugs  in  the  Federal  law.  the  maJ^Jf 
of  persons  who  are  apprehended  attt 
Mexican  border  by  U.S.  customs  fOhoen 

in  possession  of  dangerous  drugi|«! 
turned  over  to  the  San  Diego  PoUee !» 
prosecution  under  California  law.  Un 
der  California  State  law,  possession  (tf 
dangerous  drugs  brings  a  maximum  pen. 
alty  of  6  months. 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  separau 
law  against  smuggling  dangerous  drugs 
just  as  there  is  a  separate  law  &gtiDg( 
smuggling  heroin  or  marihuana,  "nj, 
trafficker  in  these  drugs  is  selling  the 
same  misery  as  the  trafficker  In  nu- 
cotics. 

I  feel  that  if  there  were  a  Federal  pro- 
hibition  against  smuggling  dangerous 
drugs,  carrying  felony  penalties,  it 
would  emphasize  the  seriousness  with 
which  Congress  views  this  crime  and 
would  act  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  the 
illicit  trafficker  in  these  drugs. 

I,  therefore,  commend,  to  my  col. 
leagues  for  their  approval  this  Wll  to 
amend  Title  18  of  the  UrUted  States  Codt 
which  provides  for  prosecution  of  any. 
one  smuggling  dangerous  drugs  Into  the 
United  States  for  illegal  sale  or  use.  The 
bill  provides  penalties  for  the  first  of- 
fense of  not  more  than  2  years  imprlaon. 
ment  and  $2,000  fine,  and  for  second 
and  subsequent  offenses  a  fine  of  $10,000 
and  not  more  than  4  years  imprison- 
ment. 

The  penalties  for  smuggling  for  sale  or 
other  disposition  to  a  juvenile  under  the 
age  of  18  years  by  someone  who  his 
passed  his  18th  birthday  would  be  sub- 
stantially greater.  For  the  first  oflente 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and  i 
prison  term  of  not  more  than  3  yean 
would  be  imposed.  For  the  second  aad 
subsequent  offenses  a  fine  of  not  man 
than  $20,000  and  a  prison  term  of  not 
more  than  6  years  would  be  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislatioa  I 
believe  that  its  passage  is  essential  to 
the  future  welfare  of  a  large  segment 
of  Juveniles  and  young  adults  in  our 
Nation. 

The  bill  (S.  742)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houx 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (n 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  chapter  27  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter ; 

"CHAPTER  28 — DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

"Sec. 

"561.  Definitions. 

"562.  Importing  for  Illegal  sale  or  use. 

"563.  Importing  for  Illegal  sale  to  JuvenlleJ. 

"5  561.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'barbiturate'  means  any  dm 
which  contains  any  quantity  of  (A)  barbitu- 
ric acid  or  any  of  the  salts  of  barbituric  add; 
or  (I?)  any  derivative  of  barbituric  acid  wblcb 
has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  d 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  wc- 
tlon  502(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  »ai 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  US.C.  352(d))  as  habit 
forming. 
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"(3)  'nie  term  'habit-forming  atlmulant 
Amg'  means  a  drug  whlcb  contains  any  quan- 
tity of  (A)  amphetamine  or  any  <a  Its  optical 
Ijomera;  or  (B)  any  salt  of  amphetamme.  or 
i^y  salt  of  an  optical  iaomer  of  ampheta- 
mine; or  (C)  any  substanoe  which  the  Sec- 
fgtary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
^ter  investigation,  has  fo\ind  to  be,  and  by 
Mfulatlon  designated  as,  habit  forming  be- 

etuM  of  its  Stimulant  effect  on  the  central 
nervous  system  (excluding  substances  now 
Included,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  In- 
eluded,  within  the  classifications  stated  in 
aectlon  4731,  and  marihuana  as  defined  in 
aectlon  4761.  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1964  (26  UJS.C.  4731.  4761)  ) . 

"(8)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  Com- 
Bkonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  possessions  of  the  United 

eutes. 

"f  663-  Importing  for  Illegal  sale  or  use 

"Except  as  provided  by  section  663  of  this 
title,  any  person  who  knowingly  brings  into 
tbe  United  States  any  barbiturate  or  any 
hablt-formlng  stimulant  drug  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of,  or  of 
using,  the  same  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  of  the  United  States  shall — 

"(1)  for  the  first  such  offense,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both;  and 

"(2)  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
fuch  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than  910.000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  four  years,  or 
both. 

"1 663.  Importation  for  Illegal  sale  to  Juve- 
niles 
"Any  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
18  years  who  knowingly  brings  into  the 
imited  States  any  barbiturate  or  any  habit- 
torcalDg  stimulant  drug  lor  the  purpose  of 
selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  same. 
In  violation  of  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  to  any  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  18  years  shall — 

"(1)  for  the  first  such  offense,  be  fined 
tiot  more  than  910.000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both;  and 

"(2)  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
fUch  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than  920,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  years,  or 
both" 

(b)  The  analysis  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 

"27.  Customs 541", 

the  following: 

"39.  Dangerous  drugs 661". 

Sic.  a.  (a)  Chapter  203  of  title  18  of  the 
TTaited  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"IS061.  Officer's  powers  involving  dangerous 
drugs 

"Any  officer  of  the  customs  may  arrest  any 
person  violating  section  662  or  568  of  this 
title  in  his  presence  or  view,  and  may  ex- 
ecute any  warrant  or  other  process  Issued  by 
an  officer  or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  such  sections." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  203  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"3061.  Officer's   powers    Involving    dangerous 
drugs." 

Sec,  3.   (a)   Chapter  205  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"13117.  Search     warrants     for     seizure     of 
dangerous  drugs 

"Any  officer  of  the  customs  shall  have  au- 
thority to  execute  any  warrant  to  search  for 
and  seize  barbiturates  and  habit-forming 
stimulant  drugs  brought  Into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  section  562  or  563  of 
this  title.  Any  barbiturates  and  habit-form- 
ing stimulant  drugs  so  seized  shall  be  held 
by  the  ctistoms  officer  or  by  the  United  States 
marshal  pending  disposition  thereof  by  the 
court." 


(b)   TlM  analysis  of  such  chapter  305   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following: 

"3117.  Search  warrants  for  seizure  of  dan- 
gerous drugs." 


JUNIPERO  SERRA  COMMEMO- 
RATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
years  1962  and  1963  have  particular  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  and  development 
of  the  State  of  California.  In  1962  the 
State  became  the  most  populous  one  in 
our  Federal  Union.  In  1963  Califomians 
will  honor  the  memory  of  a  pioneer  who 
probably  never  envisioned  such  rapid 
growth,  but  whose  own  efforts  provided 
so  much  of  the  foundation  for  it — the 
Golden  State's  first  citizen,  Padre  Juni- 
pero  Serra. 

This  yees  marks  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  Spanish  frisu'  who 
introduced  Western  civilisation  into  the 
area  which  has  become  the  modem  State 
of  California.  At  an  age  when  many 
think  of  retirement.  Padre  Serra  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  a  new  mission 
field.  Remaining  true  to  his  motto, 
"Always  to  go  forward  and  never  to  turn 
back,"  he  devoted  the  final  15  years  of 
his  life  to  laboring  among  the  Indians 
of  Cahfomia.  Despite  physical  misfor- 
tunes and  the  despair  of  his  associates, 
he  established  9  of  the  21  Franciscan 
missions  which  stood  as  milestones  along 
El  Camino  Real,  the  trail  he  himself 
blazed  through  the  wilderness. 

Padre  Serra  exemplified  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  many  citizens  of  Spanish 
descent,  in  creating  our  unique  Califor- 
nia culture.  His  purpose  was  to  Chris- 
tianize Indians;  but  he  accomplished 
much  more.  He  developed  temporal  in- 
stitutions— economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial— to  bring  order  to  a  primitire,  rest- 
less land.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  that  was  a  few  years  before  the  time 
when  other  men  of  good  will  met  to  draft 
the  Constitution  which  still  guides  the 
destinies  of  our  Republic.  The  missions 
which  Serra  planned  and  established 
brought  progress.  Indians,  who  had  en- 
joyed no  familiarity  with  work  or  Indus- 
try, were  trained  in  more  than  50  trades. 
Agriculture  was  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  during  the  peak  year  of  the 
mission  period  20,000  natives  were  fed, 
housed,  and  clothed  in  mission  settle- 
ments. By  effectively  colonizing  the 
mission  lands  and  civilizing  their  inhab- 
itants. Padre  Serra  and  his  fellow  Fran- 
ciscans initiated  a  period  of  progress 
which  we,  250  years  later,  still  enjoy  in 
the  Gk)lden  State. 

Mr.  President,  Californians  will  always 
remember  the  missionary,  Junipero 
Serra.  a  man  who  truly  matched  our 
mountains.  Some  30  years  ago  we  recog- 
nized his  memory  by  conferring  the 
highest  honor  that  any  State  can  confer : 
We  selected  him,  as  one  of  our  State's 
two  representatives,  to  be  honored  by  a 
statue  to  stand  in  Statuary  Hall,  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  I  think  it  is  now  time — 
during  this  anniversary  year — to  accord 
national  recognition  to  the  endeavors  of 
this  venerable  padre  of  the  Mission  Trail. 

One  of  the  moet  effective  methods  we 
have  of  thus  honoring  our  pioneering 
forebears  Is  through  the  striking  and 


Issuance  of  a  cotmnem.orativ«  medal  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  These  medals 
will  be  completely  privately  financed.  I 
am  delighted  to  author  such  an  authoriz- 
ing bill.  My  colleague  from  C<i^omla 
[Mr.  Engle]  joins  me,  as  do  the  members 
of  the  California  delegation  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  sponsoring  this 
bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  produce  a  Junipero  Serra 
Medal,  honoring  our  first  citizen  and 
pioneer. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill,  and 
request  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  743)  to  furnish  to  the 
Padre  Junipero  Serra  250th  Anniversary 
Association  medals  In  commemoration 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  his  death, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel  (for  tiimself 
and  Mr.  Engle)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  OFFICERS  AND 
THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  two  bills  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence. Both  of  them  are  related  to 
retirement  benefits  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  their  dependents. 

An  explanation  of  each  bill,  to  show 
just  what  the  proposal  would  do,  is 
Included. 

The  bills  follow  very  closely  two  bUls 
I  introduced  last  year,  S.  1010  and  6. 
1011.  The  committee  gave  some  consid- 
eration to  the  bills  and  held  hearings, 
at  which  certain  suggestions  were  made 
concerning  redrafting.  The  bills  have 
now  been  redrafted  to  meet,  in  large 
part,  we  hope,  the  objections  which  were 
raised  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  each  bill  and  the 
explanation  thereof  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred :  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  explanations  will  be  printed  in  t^e 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
MAN,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  for- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  adjustments  in 
annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  an- 
nuities paid  from  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  based  on  service 
performed  by  annuitants  which  terminated 
prior  to  October  16,  1960,  shaU  be  adjusted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  821(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  formula  for  reduction  in  an- 
nuity to  provide  for  a  sxirvivlng  widow,  as 
though  such  provisions  had  been  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  annxUtant's  separation 
from  the  Service,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
following: 

(a)  An  annuitant  who  at  time  of  retire- 
ment wa«  married  to  a  wife  who  Is  still 
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Ilvlni;,  wliether  or  not  be  bo  elected  at  time 
of  retirement  or  eubeequently,  may  wltbln 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  thla  Act,  elect  to 
provide  the  maxlnnim  survivor  annuity,  and 
U  the  maTiTTiiini  be  lees  than  $2,400  the  an- 
nuitant may  elect  up  to  $2,400; 

(b)  The  annuitant's  ctirrent  full  anntilty. 
exclusive  of  annuity  Increaaee,  shall  be  used 
as  a  base,  and  the  amounts  of  annuity  In- 
creases which  have  been  granted,  either  at 
time  ot  retirement  or  subsequent  thereto, 
shall  not  be  affected  by  such  adjustments; 

(c)  If,  during  the  dO-day  period  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  an  annuitant  dies 
without  having  made  a  new  election  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  proTlslons  of  this  Act, 
leaving  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
time  of  retirement,  benefits  shall  be  payable 
to  her  as  tbougli  the  maximum  benefit  had 
been  elected,  except  that  such  annuity  shall 
not  be  lees  than  $2,400,  unless  the  annuitant 
has  certified  In  writing  his  Intention  of  not 
making  a  new  election  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

8sc.  3.  If  a  former  participant  whose  serv- 
ice was  terminated  prior  to  October  16,  1960, 
and  who  elected  a  deferred  anntilty,  dies 
before  becoming  eligible  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity, the  annuity  of  the  surviving  widow. 
If  eligible  under  the  terms  of  the  law  In 
effect  upon  his  separation  from  the  Service, 
shall  be  computed  under  the  provisions  of 
section  821(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

Sac.  3.  In  any  case  where  an  annulttmt 
who  retired  prior  to  October  16,  1960  dies 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  leaving  a 
widow  to  whom  he  was  married  at  time 
of  retirement  who  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  who 
Is  not  receiving  benefits  as  a  widow  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  grant  such  a  widow  an  annu- 
ity of  $2,400  per  annum;  or  In  cases  where 
such  widows  are  receiving  less  than  $2,400, 
the  annuity  shall  be  Increased  to  $2,400. 

Sac.  4.  No  annuity  shall  be  payable  from 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund  to  the  widow  of  an  annuitant  whose 
services  terminated  prior  to  October  16,  1960, 
who  did  or  did  not  provide  for  a  widow 
survivor  at  time  of  retirement,  or  subse- 
quently, and  who  elects  not  to  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  ProtHded,  That 
this  section  shall  not  operate  to  deny  to 
a  widow  an  annuity  previously  provided  by 
her  husband  or  granted  otherwise  by  law. 

Sac.  6.  No  anniilty  for  a  survivor  shall  be 
computed  on  any  addltionxU  annuity  pur- 
chased with  voluntary  contributions  pva- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  881  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1046,  as  amended. 

Sic.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  Apply  to  annuitants  recalled  to  duty  \in- 
der  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1046,  as  amended,  who  are  separated  sub- 
sequent to  October  16,  1960. 

Sac.  7.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  sui>er8eded,  except  In  no  event  shall 
existing  annuity  increases  provided  therein 
be  reduced  by  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(a)  Section  2  of  PubUc  Law  82-348  (66 
Stat.  81). 

(b)  Sections  4  and  5  of  Public  Law  84-^503 
as  amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  86- 
612  (70  Stat.  126;  74  Stat.  371) . 

(c)  Sections  1(a)  and  1(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-882  (72  Stat.  1706). 

Sac.  8.  Any  adjustment  In  annuity  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  expira- 
tion of  90  days  after  enactment,  and  the 
monthly  rate  payable  after  such  adjiistment 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar. 


The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  745  is  as  follows: 

EXFI^ANATION  OF  DbATT  BUJ. 

1.  oovaaaoB 

The  draft  bill  is  Intended  to  ap^Iy  to  three 
groups  of  persons  as  follows: 

(a)  Former  participants  in  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system  who 
became  annuitants  prior  to  October  16,  1960, 
and  their  surviving  widows. 

( b )  Widows  of  annuitants  whose  hxisbands 
retired  prior  to  October  16,  1960.  and  who 
elected  not  to  provide  widow  sxirvlvor  bene- 
fits and  who  die  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
bill,  or  between  enactmoxit  and  its  effective 
date. 

(c)  Widows  of  former  participants  In  the 
system  who  chose  deferred  annuities  based 
on  service  which  terminated  prior  to  October 
16,  1960. 

3.  prrBPosas 

The  main  purposes  of  this  bill  are: 

(a)  To  afford  relief  both  to  those  former 
participants  described  in  group  1(a)  above, 
who  provided  a  survivor  annuity  at  time  of 
retirement,  which  required  a  greater  reduc- 
tion in  annuity  than  does  the  current  law; 
and  to  those  who  failed  to  provide  for  a 
widow  because  the  cost.  In  many  cases,  was 
too  high  in  proportion  to  the  participant's 
own  annuity. 

(b)  To  permit  widows  of  former  partici- 
pants who  separated  from  the  service  prlcM- 
to  October  16,  1960.  and  who  chose  a  de- 
ferred annuity  in  lieu  of  refund  of  con- 
tributions, to  receive  annuity  benefits 
computed  in  accordanc«  with  the  current 
provisions  of  section  821(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act,  If  such  former  participant  dies 
before  his  annuity  becomes  payable. 

SECmON-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1 

This  section  would  pennlt  annuitants  vm- 
der  the  system,  whose  annuities  commenced 
prior  to  October  16.  1960,  to  make  a  new  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  naming  a  widow  survivor 
to  receive  a  benefit  upon  his  death,  if  he 
elected  not  to  designate  a  siu^ivor.  October 
16,  1960,  is  the  date  after  which  active  For- 
eign Service  ofllcers  were  entitled  to  provide 
for  their  widows  at  the  rate  of  reduction  of 
21/a  percent  of  the  first  $2,400  of  the  base 
elected,  plus  10  percent  of  the  amount  over 
$2,400;  whereas,  retirees  before  that  date 
were  required,  if  they  elected  to  provide  any- 
thing for  a  widow,  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
anniUty  elected  for  her,  which  amounts  to 
approximately  fovir  times  as  much. 

An  example  is  as  follows:  Foreign  Service 
ofllcer  A  retired  prior  to  October  16,  1960, 
with  a  high  5-year  average  salary  of  $9,600. 
He  could  have  elected  a  maximum  of  26  per- 
cent of  this  amount  for  his  widow,  or  $2,400, 
at  a  reduction  of  $1,200  In  his  own  annuity. 
Under  the  current  formvda.  Foreign  Service 
officer  B,  who  retired  on  or  after  October 
16,  1960,  on  an  annuity  of  $4,800  may  elect 
a  maximiun  of  $2,400  for  his  widow  at  a 
reduction  in  his  own  annuity  of  only  $300. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  bill,  an  annuitant 
who  retired  prior  to  October  16.  1960,  could 
designate  his  wife  to  receive  the  maxlmiim 
permissible  under  the  current  provisions  of 
section  821(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act, 
that  is,  60  percent  of  his  annuity,  or  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,400  with  a  reduction  In  his 
ann\]ity  of  $300. 

Since  the  bill  proposes  90  days  for  an  an- 
nuitant to  decide  whether  to  make  a  new 
election,  the  section  provides  that  in  cases 
where  an  annuitant  dies  before  he  has  so 
elected,  the  widow  would  get  the  maximiun 
benefit  that  he  could  have  elected. 
Section  2 

There  are  some  former  participants  who 
elected  to  receive  deferred  annuities  In  lieu 
of  refund  of  contributions,  since  at  time  ot 
separation  they  were  not  eligible  to  receive 
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an  Immediate  annuity.  SecUon  3  woulii 
mlt  a  widow  of  such  a  fanner  annuitia??^ 
he  dies  before  his  annuity  becomes  panL. 
to  receive  an  annuity  computed  In  teB«!l' 
ance  with  the  current  provisions  of  i«2Ilr 
821(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  Th^JS^ 
bUity  for  a  widow  to  receive  an  ananSl 
would  be  governed  by  the  law  in  rtlset 
time  of  the  participant's  neparaUon  fLjl! 
service.  See  section  832  (death  in  semST 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act,  which  reowiS!.' 
prior  to  October  16.  1960,  that  the  wuT^ 
married  to  the  parUcipant  for  3  years  t»i 
to  bis  separation  from  the  service  i^* 
example,  a  former  participant  who  sepsrt^ 
from  the  service  in  1951  chose  a  dSerrM 
annuity  which  does  not  become  payabte^T^ 
til  1971.  Should  he  die  before  the  »nniS^ 
l>ecome  payable,  leaving  a  widow  eligibu  !! 
receive  an  annuity,  this  bill  proposes  th»i 
the  computation  be  based  on  the  curMnt 
provisions  of  section  821(b)— that  is  thit 
she  be  allowed  to  receive  60  percent  of  hli 
computed  annuity,  rather  than  26  percent 
of  his  high-five  average  salary. 

Section  3 

In  cases  where  an  annuitant  who  separated 
prior  to  October  16,  1060,  has  already  died 
thua  without  opportunity  to  elect  beneflti 
for  a  widow  under  the  liberalized  terms  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  provision  Is  made  for  such 
widow  to  receive  $2,400,  unless  she  U  re- 
celving  benefits  under  the  Federal  to^ 
ployees"  Compensation  Act  as  his  widow,  a 
as  the  widow  of  someone  else.  (Sec.  1(c) 
covers  those  wives  who  may  become  wldowi 
during  the  90-day  period  following  enact- 
ment.) 

All  widow  annuities  were  increased  to  at 
least  $2,400  by  Public  Law  86-612,  provided 
they  became  payable  by  June  30,  1962.  Thla 
section  will  close  the  gap  existing  betveen 
Jime  30,  1962,  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill,  since  there  may  be  widows  who 
are  receiving  nothing,  if  their  husbands  died 
between  Augxist  29,  1954,  and  the  date  of 
enactment;  and  still  others.  If  they  became 
annuitants  between  June  30,  1962,  and  date 
of  enactment,  although  provided  for  by 
their  hiisbands,  who  are  receiving  less  than 
$2,400. 

Section  4 

This  section  guarantees  that  no  annuity 
will  be  payable  to  a  widow  if  her  husband 
chooses  not  to  provide  for  her  under  tb« 
provisions  of  this  bill;  however.  It  does  not 
prohibit  a  participant  from  allowing  hta 
original  election  to  stand,  and  if  he  does  ao, 
his  widow  would  receive  the  amount  ao  pro- 
vided, if  any  (plus  any  Increases  which  han 
accrued  to  her) ,  rather  than  the  more  liberal 
amo\mt  he  could  elect  under  this  bill. 

Section  5 

Since  voluntary  contributions  are  used  to 
purchase  additional  aiuiulty,  no  provision 
is  made  to  allow  a  computation  based  on  any 
portion  resulting  from  these  contrlbutloni. 

Section  6 
Any  annuitant  who  is  recalled  to  duty  sub- 
sequent to  October  16.  I960,  and  subse- 
quently  separated  is  allowed  to  retire 
anew  and  receive  benefits  of  the  current  law; 
therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  Include 
them  in  this  bill. 

Section  7 

In  order  to  bring  together  all  provisions  of 
law  affecting  future  annuities  of  person* 
based  on  service  which  terminated  prior  to 
October  16,  1960,  this  section  is  designed  to 
supersede  all  sections  of  law  which  would 
affect  future  annuities  without  affecting  the 
benefits  already  provided  by  such  laws. 
Section  8 

The  effective  date  Is  projected  00  days  from 
enactment  in  order  to  allow  sufllclent  time 
for  annuitants  to  make  a  new  election.  Ai 
noted,   section   1(c)    protects  those  widows 
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wboae  husbands  may  die  during  the  90-day 
neriod  unless  he  has  already  made  a  deter- 
mination not  to  change  his  original  election. 

8  746  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments  in 
annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System. 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Bepre^entatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congresx  assembled,  That,  for  the  purixjse  of 
reducing  the  existing  disparity  between  the 
annuities  of  Foreign  Service  annuitants  who 
retired  prior  to  October  16.  1960.  and  those 
who  retired  or  retire  on  or  after  that  date, 
the  current  full  annuity  of  such  annuitants, 
exclusive  of  annuity  increases  but  inclusive 
of  deductions  to  provide  annuities  for 
irldows,  used  as  a  base,  shall  be  increased  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  15  ppr  centum  If  retirement  took 
place  before  November  13,  1946; 

(b)  By  10  per  centum  If  retirement  took 
place  on  and  after  November  13,  1946,  and 
before  October  28,  1956;  and 

(c)  By  5  per  centxun  If  retirement  took 
place  on  and  after  October  28,  1956,  and  be- 
fore October  16,  1960. 

8bc  2.  The  annuities  of  widows  whose  hus- 
XiUxdB  died  prior  to  Octol)er  16,  1960,  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  percentages  set  forth  in 
section  1  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  above,  according 
to  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  said  section 
before  or  between  which  their  husbands  died. 

Sec.  3.  (»)  Effective  April  1,  1965,  the  an- 
nuities of  those.  If  living,  who  benefit  by  the 
provisions  of  section  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  increased  (monthly  Installments  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  dollar)  by  the  per 
centum  rise  In  the  price  index,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  p>er  centum,  as  of 
January  1,  1965,  over  January  1,  1963,  if  the 
flee  Is  found  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  be  3  percent  or  more;  and 

(b)  Similarly,  effective  on  April  1  of  each 
year  subsequent  to  1965,  the  annuities  of 
those,  if  living,  who  benefit  by  the  pro- 
TlBlons  of  section  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  further  increased  when  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  that  the  cost 
of  living  on  any  January  first  subsequent  to 
1965  has  risen  by  3  per  centum  or  more  over 
the  January  first  of  the  year  preceding  the 
most  recent  cost-of-living  adjustment  to  the 
latest  complete  year. 

Sic.  4.  No  Increase  In  annuity  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  computed  on  any  additional 
annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by  volun- 
tary contributions  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  881  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  annultai:it8  recalled  to  duty  under 
section  520  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  who  are  separated  from  the 
Service  on  or  after  October  16,  1960. 

Sec  6.  The  increases  provided  for  In  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  monthly  install- 
ments of  annuity  after  adjustment  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar. 

The  explanation  accompanying  Senate 
bill  746  is  as  f ollov^s : 

Explanation  or  Draft  Bill 

1.    COVERAGE 

This  bill  applies  to  Foreign  Service  officers, 
and  their  widows,  who  retired  In  three 
periods  prior  to  October  16,  1960  (effective 
date  of  sec.  34  of  Public  Law  86-723,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1960),  viz: 

(a)  Those  retired  prior  to  November  13, 
1946  (effective  date  of  sec.  412,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  approved  August  13,   1946); 

(b)  Those  retired  between  November  13, 
1946,  and  October  28.  1956  (effective  date  of 
sec.  (2)  and  (3),  Foreign  Services  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  July  28,  1956) ;  and 

(c)  Those  retired  between  July  28,  1956, 
and  October  16,  1960   (effective  date  of  For- 


eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  Septem- 
ber 8.  1960). 

The  three  effective  dates  mentioned  above 
are  the  dates  on  which  substantisa  increases 
in  base  salaries  or  other  Important  benefits 
became  available  to  active  Foreign  Service 
officers. 

2.    PURPOSES 

(a)  To  grant  a  15-,  10-,  5-percent  increase 
in  the  current  full  annuities,  exclxisive  of 
annuity  increases  but  inclusive  of  deductions 
to  provide  annuities  for  widows,  first  (sec. 
1) .  of  annuitants  who  retired  during  the 
three  periods  mentioned  above  and,  second 
( sec.  2 ) ,  of  widow  annuitants  whose  hus- 
bands died  prior  to  October  16,  1960.  The 
primary  reason  for  seeking  these  increases  is 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  disparity  between 
the  annuities  of  those  three  groups  and  those 
possible  for  Foreign  Service  officers  who  re- 
tired on  and  after  October  16,  1960.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  group  (pre-1946).  the  dis- 
parity is  62  percent;  of  the  second  group 
(1946-56)  34  percent;  and  of  the  third  group 
(1956-60)  3  percent. 

While  the  above  is  the  major  purpose  of 
this  bill,  the  proposed  Increases  would  also 
mitigate  some  of  the  loss  in  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  existing  annuities  of  these  annui- 
tants, notwithstanding  annuity  increases 
hitherto  granted,  due  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  between  1940  and  1960: 
viz,  those  who  retired  prior  to  1940  are  80 
percent  behind  the  cost-of-living  index  as 
of  January  1.  1961;  those  retired  between 
1940  and  1946  are  79  percent  behind:  those 
between  1946  and  1956  are  63  percent  be- 
hind; and  those  retired  between  1956  and 
1960  are  74  percent   behind. 

(b)  The  existing  annuities  of  retirees  prior 
to  October  16,  1960,  having  been  brought 
somewhat  up  to  parity  with  the  annuities  of 
colleagues  retiring  on  and  after  that  date, 
as  prop>osed  in  section  ( 1 )  of  this  bill,  the 
second  purpose  of  the  bill  (sec.  3)  is  to 
accord  to  annuitants  in  the  3  groups  men- 
tioned the  benefit  of  the  periodic  and  auto- 
matic increase  in  annuities  which  was  ac- 
corded to  retirees  of  other  annuity  systems 
in  new  section  18  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  amended 
by  section  1102  of  the  Postal  Service  and 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-793,  October   11,  1962). 

(c)  The  purposes  of  sections  (4),  (5),  and 
(6)  are  self-explanatory;  viz,  exclusion  of  an- 
nuities based  on  voluntary  contributions; 
exclusion  of  annuitants  recalled  to  duty  un- 
der section  520  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
and  provision  for  effective  date  and  adjust- 
ment of  monthly  annuity  installments  to  the 
nearest  dollar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Keating, 
Humphrey,  Pong,  Dodd,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Case.  Clark,  Douglas,  Engle, 
jAvrrs.  McCarthy.  Morse,  Moss,  Mus- 
KiE,  Neuberger,  Pastore,  Pell,  Proxmhie, 
Scott.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Young 
of  Ohio,  Brewster.  Gruening,  Inouye, 

KeFAUVER,  KUCHEL.  LaUSCHE,  McGrOVERN, 

Metcalf,  Ribicoff,  and  Saltonstall,  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  lie  on 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  tS.  747)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  introduced 
by   Mr.   Hart    (for   himself   and   other 


Senators  > ,  was  received ,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about 
the  need  to  revise  our  basic  immigration 
statute,  which  is  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952.  American  citi- 
zens and  civic  organizations  In  every 
comer  of  the  country  have  voiced  this 
need  for  reform.  Bills  to  this  end  have 
been  introduced  in  the  several  sessions 
of  Congress  since  1952. 

The  bill  we  offer  today  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
24  other  Senators.  Similar  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  The  continued 
impressive  support  for  this  legislation 
evidences,  I  believe,  a  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  immigration 
reform,  and  a  fast-evolving  consensus  as 
to  the  kind  of  reform  that  is  needed. 
The  President,  at  his  new  conference  on 
January  24,  added  his  voice  to  those 
who  suggest  reform.  Hopefully,  the  bill 
we  offer  today  will  become  the  basis  of 
the  administration's  immigration  pro- 
posals. 

This  i-eform  bill  is  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
aimed  at  rectifying  the  shortcomings  of 
our  immigration  policy  described  elo- 
quently in  the  1960  platform  of  both  the 
national  parties. 

The  Democratic  plank  on  immigration, 
in  pertinent  part,  reads : 

We  shall  adjust  our  immigration,  national- 
ity, and  refugee  ixjlicy  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation and  to  enable  the  members  of  scat- 
tered families  abroad  to  be  united  with 
relatives  already  in  our  midst. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  limiting 
immigration  contradicts  the  founding  prin- 
ciples of  this  Nation.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with 
our  belief  in  the  rights  of  man. 

The  revision  of  Immigration  and  national- 
ity laws  we  seek  will  implement  our  belief 
that  enlightened  Immigration,  naturalisa- 
tion, and  refugee  policies  and  humane  ad- 
ministration of  them  are  important  aspects 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  Republican  Party  plank  on  immi- 
gration policy  reads: 

Immigration  has  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  it  does  not  provide  stimulus  to  growth 
that  It  should,  nor  are  we  fulfilling  our  obli- 
gation as  a  haven  for  the  oppressed.  Repub- 
lican conscience  and  Republican  policy  re- 
quires that — 

The  annual  number  of  immigrants  we  ac- 
cept be  at  least  doubled. 

Obsolete  immigration  laws  be  amended  by 
abandoning  the  outdated  1920  census  data 
as  a  base  and  substituting  the  1960  censxis. 

The  guidelines  of  our  immigration  policy 
be  based  upon  judgment  of  the  individual 
merit  of  each  applicant  for  admission  and 
citizenship. 

The  enactment  of  our  bill  would  ac- 
complish a  number  of  highly  desirable 
objectives.  First,  the  1952  act's  well- 
known  restrictive  provisions  against  im- 
migrants from  eastern  and  southern 
Europe,  its  token  quotas  for  Asian  coun- 
tries, and  the  racist  implications  of  its 
Asia-Pacific  triangle  clauses  have  no 
place  in  our  public  policy.  Our  reform 
bill  would  remove  the  purely  arbitrary 
barriers  to  immigration  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  national  origin,  and  would  sub- 
stitute a  new  formula  based  on  equality 
and  fairplay. 
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The  essence  of  our  democratic  credo  is 
the  fUgnlty  of  msui.  Our  constant  effort 
to  Implement  fully  this  credo,  and  our 
vigilant  protection  of  America's  heritage, 
require  that  our  Immigration  policy  be 
brought  in  line  with  the  moral  and 
ethical  principles  upon  which  our  democ- 
racy is  based. 

Secondly,  the  enactment  of  our  bill 
would  set  America's  immigration  record 
straight,  and  update  our  basic  statute  to 
conform  more  with  our  actual  practice 
since  1952.  Since  1952  over  2,500,000  im- 
migrants have  been  admitted  to  this 
country,  most  of  them  now  contributing 
skills  and  talents  to  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  number  includes 
over  TSO.OOO  displaced  persons,  refugees, 
and  escapees.  Much  progress  has  also 
been  made  In  the  reunion  of  families. 
But  this  record  has  not  been  achieved 
under  the  act  of  1952.  It  has  been 
achieved  in  spite  of  it — through  a  series 
of  special,  temporary,  immigration  en- 
actments circumventing  the  strictures 
and  the  inequities  of  the  basic  statute. 

This  list  of  special  enactments  is  a 
long  one — fnmi  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  1953  through  the  act  passed  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  to  allow 
several  thousand  skilled  persons  and  rel- 
atives of  Americans  to  enter  this  coun- 
try. The  cumulative  effect  of  these  spe- 
cial enactments  has  radically  revised  the 
pattern  of  immigration  envisioned  by 
the  act  of  1952.  In  fact,  this  legislation 
has  so  drastically  modified  our  immigra- 
tion practice,  that  the  act  of  1952  is  no 
longer  an  accurate  measure  of  American 
policy.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  our 
present  quota  provisions  need  an  over- 
hauling. Of  the  1,500,000  quota  immi- 
grants authorized  during  the  1950's,  only 
a  million  actually  entered  the  United 
States.  However,  1,500,000  nonquota 
inunigrants  were  admitted  during  the 
same  period. 

The  special  legislation  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  act  of  1952  has  grave  short- 
comings— that  it  Is.  in  fact,  unworkable 
and  out  of  step  with  reality.  The  argu- 
ment Is  made  that  the  special  measures 
have  brought  refinement  to  our  immi- 
gration policy.  Have  they  really?  I 
think  not.  For  these  efforts  stop  short 
of  the  point  where  a  stable  and  perma- 
nent policy  comes  into  question. 

Our  present  quota  system's  discrimi- 
natory provisions  continue  to  generate 
skepticism  relative  to  America's  practice 
of  daDx>cracy.  In  these  anxious  times 
it  is  Important  that  we  bring  our  basic 
immigration  law  into  line  with  our  more 
tolerable  practice,  and  with  our  tradi- 
tions and  ideals. 

A  third  objective  of  our  bill  is  to  facili- 
tate the  reunion  of  families  now  sepa- 
rated because  of  inequities  in  the  act  of 
1952.  What  could  be  more  humane? 
But  today  American  citizens  find  it  most 
difBcolt  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
bring  close  relatives  to  this  country.  Our 
reform  bUl  would  correct  this  situation 
by  easing  restrictions  on  the  reimion  of 
fsonilies. 

Fourthly,  enactment  of  our  bill  would 
enhance  America's  economic  growth 
rate  by  eliminating  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  who  possess  taloits 
and  skills  urgently  needed  in  this  coun- 


try. Historically,  immigrants  have  been 
a  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  America.  As 
the  report  of  President  Truman's  CJom- 
mission  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion rightly  observed: 

Our  remarkable  national  development 
testifies  to  the  wisdom  or  our  early  and  con- 
tinuing belief  In  inunlgratlon.  •  •  •  Our 
growth  as  a  nation  has  been  achieved.  In 
large  measure,  through  the  genius  and  In- 
dustry of  immigrants  of  every  race  and  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  story  of 
their  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  saga  of 
America.  Their  brains  and  their  brawn 
helped  to  settle  our  land,  to  advance  our 
agriculture,  to  build  our  industries,  to  de- 
velop our  commerce,  to  produce  new  inven- 
tions, and.  in  general,  to  make  us  the  lead- 
ing nation  that  we  now  are. 

Today  America's  need  continues  for 
the  highly  trained  and  skilled  who  can 
contribute  directly  to  our  complex  tech- 
nological economy. 

Congress  recognizes  this  fact.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session,  special  legislation  was  passed  to 
p>ermit  the  nonquota  admission  of  sev- 
eral thousand  specialized  immigrants. 
These  are  persons  certified  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  having  services  urgently 
needed  in  the  United  States  because  of 
their  education,  special  training,  or  ex- 
ceptional ability.  That  bill  cleared  the 
way  for  a  number  of  distinguished  sci- 
entists whose  special  talents  are  vital  to 
the  performance  of  important  defense 
work.  Nearly  50  universities,  hospitals, 
and  research  organizations  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  are  benefiting  by  this  spe- 
cial enactment.  Under  the  act  of  1952, 
these  exceptional  and  needed  persons 
were  inadmissible  to  our  country.  En- 
actment of  our  reform  bill  would  correct 
this  situation  and  bring  the  special-skills 
provision  of  our  law  into  a  creative  re- 
lationship with  the  needs  of  the  sixties. 

A  recent  report  of  the  National  Science 
Fovmdation  is  entitled  "Scientific  Man- 
power Prom  Abroad."  A  stated  purpose 
of  this  report  was  to  investigate  the  con- 
tribution made  to  America's  professional 
scientific  manpower  pool  by  foreign-bom 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  report  is 
directly  related  to  the  subject  of  immi- 
gration, the  assimilation  of  immigrants 
into  our  society,  and  the  continued  need 
for  specialized  personnel.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  report  state  in  part: 

The  United  States  la  historically  an  Immi- 
grant country  In  contradistinction  to  the 
emigrant  countries  of  Europe.  Migrations 
to  the  United  States  have  generally  brought 
valuable  nimiberi  of  scientists  and  persons 
capable  of  being  trained  a*  scientists.  •  •  • 
The  intellectual  cross-fertilization  which  has 
resulted  from  the  Inflvix  of  foreign  scientista 
to  the  United  States  has.  In  general,  had  a 
broadening  Influence  on  the  outlook  of  both 
immigrant  and  native-born  scientists  alike. 

It  is  particularly  Interesting  that  the  per- 
centage of  immigrant  scientists  in  the  United 
States  has  tended  to  increase  In  proportion 
to  the  level  of  scientific  eminence.  •   •   • 

The  majority  of  immigrant  scientists  in 
the  United  States  probably  settle  down 
quickly  in  their  new  environment  and  make 
valuable  contributions  both  to  the  cause  of 
American  science  and  to  the  general  good  of 
the  Republic.  Social  and  cultural  malad- 
Justjnent  among  Immigrant  scientists  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  slight.  Scientists  from  non- 
Engllsh-^eaklng  countries  suffer  initially 
from  the  change  of  language,  but  after  a  pe- 
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rlod  of  about  a  year  the  language  orobi.«„  . 
moet  case,  largely  disappears^  iKu  ti" 
fairly  large  Influx  of  foreign  sclentliu  d^ 
ing  the  1950's  there  Is  no  evidence  that  nati  " 
American  scientUU  have  been  placed  at 
great  disadvantage  by  their  presence     a    ^ 
domestic  Institutions  of  higher  education^ 
not  yet  provide  the  country "s  needed  annu.*? 
aggregate  of  scientists.  It  would  seem  realnn 
able  to  assume  that  the  American  sciMbfi 
community  could  continue  to  absorb  forel^ 
scientists  at  approximately  their  present  raS 
of  entry  for  some  time  to  come. 

These  conclusions  to  the  report 
scientific  manpower  cannot,  of  course  be 
generalized  to  every  segment  of  our  man 
power  pool.     But  they  are  indicaUve 
nevertheless,  of  the  situation  in  critical 
segments. 

A  final  objective  of  our  reform  bill  ig 
to  provide  a  continuing  and  orderly  but 
flexible,  authority  for  the  yearly  adinla- 
sion  of  a  reasonable  number  of  refugees' 
The  steady  trickle  of  escapees  into  West^ 
ern  Europe,  the  flight  of  Chinese  into 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  Jewish  exodus  from 
North  Africa  immediately  come  to  mind 
an  example  of  the  continuing  need  for 
permanent  flexibility  in  our  admission 
practices. 

A  firm  steppingstone  to  a  permanent 
provision  for  refugees  now  exista  in 
Public  Law  87-510,  the  Refugee  and  Mi- 
gration  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  This  act 
includes  a  continuing  authority  that  in 
each  6-month  period — ending  June  30 
and  December  31 — the  United  States 
shall  admit  up  to  25  percent  of  the  num- 
ber  of  refugees,  under  the  mandate  of 
the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Ri>fu. 
gees  who  have  been  received  by  other 
countries  in  the  preceding  6  monchs. 
This  legislation  is  aimed  specifically  at 
the  residual  refugee  problem  in  Europe. 
The  solution  to  today's  refugee  prob- 
lem does  not  lie  in  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  benefit 
that  such  an  opportunity  affords  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  individual  refu- 
gees, some  of  whom  are  relatives  of 
American  citizens,  is  highly  desirable, 
and  in  keeping  with  America's  best  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  and  humanitarianism. 

Commonsense  tells  us,  of  course,  that 
the  modem  world  has  created  impera- 
tive demands  for  the  regulation  of  im- 
migration. But  in  meeting  these  de- 
mands, we  must  not  trample  the  credo 
of  democracy.  We  must  not  sacrifice 
the  security  of  America.  Our  task  is  to 
bring  our  traditional  principles  into  a 
creative  relation  with  the  facts  of  the 
modem  world. 

I  shall  outline  briefly  the  major  pro- 
visions of  our  bill.  It  authorizes  250,000 
quota  visas  each  year,  of  which  50,000 
are  to  be  made  available  to  refugees  and/ 
or  escapees  without  regard  to  quota 
areas.  The  remaining  200,000  quota 
visas  are  to  be  allocated  to  countries 
under  a  two-part  computation. 

First,  80,000  quota  visas  are  to  be  di- 
vided among  countries  based  on  the  re- 
lation of  their  population  to  world 
population,  and  no  one  country  would 
receive  more  than  3,000  numbers  imder 
this  category. 

Second,  120,000  quota  visas  are  to  be 
allocated  to  countries  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  their  immigration  to  the 
United  States  over  the  past  15  years  to 
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the  total  of  all  immigration  to  the  United 
States  over  the  past  15  years. 

Ko  quota  area  shall  receive  less  than 
they  received  under  the  old  law.  The 
niaximum  quota,  however,  is  25,000. 
■Hie  minimum  quota  is  200.  Quotas  are 
allocated  to  applicant*,  either  by  coimtry 
of  birth  or  by  country  of  citizenship,  pro- 
vided the  applicant  has  been  domiciled 
for  10  years  or  more  in  his  place  of 
citizenship. 

All  unused  quota  numbers  at  the  end 
of  the  year  are  pooled  and  divided  among 
ouota  areas  having  a  backlog  of  appli- 
cants waitmg  for  immigrant  visas.  No 
QUOta  area  shall  receive  from  this  pool, 
however,  a  number  of  visas  greater  than 
its  regular  armual  quota.  No  more  than 
100,000  numbers  may  be  used  from  the 
pool  in  any  one  year. 

Quotas  under  the  bill  will  be  revised 
every  5  years.  Within  the  quotas  60  per- 
cent are  available  to  "blood  relatives  of  a 
citizen  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  through  the 
third  degree  of  consanguinity,  their 
spouses  and  children."  The  remairiing 
40  percent  are  available  to  other  quali- 
fied immigrants. 

Persons  born  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere remain  nonquota.  Nonquota 
status  is  expanded  to  include  the  par- 
ents of  a  U.S.  citizen  and  persons  with 
special  skills,  including  spouse  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 
angle provisions  of  present  law. 

To  provide  a  more  precise  understand- 
ing of  how  the  proposal  would  operate, 
the  Visa  Division  of  the  Department  of 
state  has  made  a  computation  of  the 
proposed  new  quotas.  An  examination 
of  this  computation,  and  related  statis- 
tics, illustrates  how  this  bill  responds  to 
demonstrated  immigration  requirements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
table  which  sets  forth  the  present  im- 
migration quotas,  average  annual  immi- 
gration by  countries  over  the  last  10 
years,  the  new  quotas  provided  under 
this  bill,  and  the  present  number  of 
registrants  in  oversubscribed  quota 
areas.  The  table  includes  those  coun- 
tries which  have  been  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  Immigration  from  1951  to 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comparative  table  of  recent  immigration 
levels  and  oiersubscribed  quotas  to  exist- 
ing quotas  and  quotas  proposed  under 
1963  bill,  principal  countries  contributing 
to  recent  immigration 


Prp-sont 
quota 

Avernpe 
Immi- 

eration, 
1951-00 

Pro- 
posc<l 
QUota.s 

Imml- 
prunt* 

ter*Ml 

ovprsuti- 

scril)rd 

Europ*- 
-\uslria 

1.297 
2.859 
1.17.S 

:*6 

3.069 

25.  SI  4 

308 

865 

17.  756 

8,666 

2.  WW 
1.292 
2.8H0 
1.370 
6ti8 
3,802 

34,  545 
4.844 
6.45.^ 
6,455 

18.700 

2.  595 
1.710 

3.  Vu 
1,293 

792 

6,172 

25.000 

3.458 

4,556 

17.756 

15,648 

2.862 

Bolpum 

Crfclioslovakia.. 

I>'i)mark 

Finland 

1,961 
2.608 

Franpc 

6,827 

Ocrmauy.. 

Orecco 

105.  600 

Huneary 

11,999 

Iff  land... 

Italy 

266.184 

Comparative  table  of  recent  immiffratton 
levels  and  overtuhscribed  quota*  to  exist- 
ing quotas  and  quotas  proposed  under 
1963  bill,  principal  countries  oontrfbuting 
to  recent  immigration — Continued 


Pr««ent 
quota 


F.uroje    Con. 

Latvia.     .. 

Litliujuiia 

Ni'ihtT  lands 

Nur\v;iy 

I'olwid   

Portugal 

Rumania 

Si>ain 

Hwcdi'ii 

SwitMTland 

Turkt-y 

l"nit<  d  King- 
dom  

r.S.S.R 

Yugoslavia 

Asia: 
China 

India... 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 

I>el)anon 

Philippines 

.Africa: 

-Morocco 

Tunisia 

Union  of  South 
Africa 

Vnited  Arab 

Hf  public. 

Oceania: 

Australia 

New  Zealand... 


235 

384 

3.  i:«l 

2.364 

6,488 

438 

280 

250 

3.205 

1.698 

225 

65.361 

2.697 

942 

205 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
185 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 


Av«iraice 
Imml- 

Pro- 

fEratlon. 

posed 

1951-60 

quotas 

Iinml- 
iraots 
regis- 
teired 
oversub- 
scribed 
quotas 


1.913 
1.  186 
4.719 
2.467 
12,798 
2.043 
1,743 
1.072 
1,886 
1.719 
684 

20.887 
4.6.W 
5,866 

3.274 

314 

1.012 

291 

190 

935 

4.467 

611 

702 

.337 

1.809 

216 
137 

232 

618 

soo 

189 


2,292 
1.841 
3.903 
2.364 
13.848 
1,892 
2,441 
2.614 
3,295 
1.698 
2,367 

25.000 
6.487 
5,295 

5,335 

3.233 
3,789 
1,586 

458 

810 
6,378 

807 
2,616 

365 
2.913 

964 
259 

1.243 
1,670 

1,344 
397 


1.039 
1.439 
6,221 


61.029 
52.534 
12.941 
13.  336 


3.234 
17.49I* 

'  IS.  924 

h.4(i9 

33,729 

>2,396 

>  5,  781 
13.780 
4.780 
8.689 
6,671 
15,741 
4.706 
3.298 
I.  127 
3.135 
8,925 

4.068 
2, 675 

3.219 
11,845 

4.023 
1.389 


'  .Suhquota  areas: 

Aniipua 1, 

Bahamas 

Hiirbados 2, 

Hermuda 

Uritish  (iuiana 

Hritisli  Honduras 2, 

Uritisli  Virgin  Islands 

lirenada 1, 

Hong  Kong 

-Malla 5, 

Montserrat 

.«t.  riiristopher 1, 

.'^t.  l.iicia 

.•^t.  Vinicnt . 

■  Wini.'s. 

J  Chini-'r. 


045 

816 

788 
247 
(i.W 
"(W 
922 
012 
371 
890 
444 
233 
169 
572 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  our  re- 
form bill  follows  closely  the  counsel  and 
wisdom  of  America's  foremost  immigra- 
tion specialists.  It  is  also  in  line  with  the 
estimates  of  our  leading  economists, 
both  in  Government  and  in  the  private 
sector,  regarding  the  number  of  immi- 
grants this  countrj'  can  absorb. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  pay  tribute  to 
the  efforts  of  these  dedicated  Americans 
who  have  seriously  concerned  them- 
selves with  immigration  policy.  The 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship 
Conference  and  its  aflBliated  organiza- 
tions have  played  a  major  role  in  these 
efforts.  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship 
Conference  has  given  2  years  of  intensive 
study  to  American  immigration  policy. 
Recently  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference  circulated  a 
statement  on  the  bill  we  offer  today  to 
the  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
from  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Immigration 


and  Citizenship  Conference  be  inserted 
m  the  RxooBD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jantjaxt  10,  1063. 
To  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress: 

The  undersigned  agencies  wish  to  caU  the 
attention  of  ttie  Members  of  the  Oongresa  to 
the  foUowlng  statement  which  bears  di- 
rectly upon  the  public  policy  of  the  J3S.  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  Immigration: 

Since  June  27.  1963,  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  414  (the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act),  there  have  entered  this  coun- 
try as  ImmlgrantB  an  average  of  250,000 
people  annually.  The  fact  that  two-fifths 
of  the  total  entered  under  regular  quota, 
while  well  over  one-half  came  either  under 
exceptions  to  the  quota,  or  as  nonquota  Im- 
migrants, points  out  how  unrealistic  the 
national  origins  quota  Eystem  Is.  And  yet  it 
la  our  restrictive  quota  which  the  world 
sees  as  our  national  i>ollcy  toward  immi- 
gration. 

Also,  since  1952  (and  largely  included 
among  the  foregoing  figures)  there  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  as  refugees  or 
escapees  some  400,000  persons.  They  have 
been  admitted  under  special  legislative  war- 
rants needed  because  of  the  limitations  of 
Public  Law  414.  At  the  same  time  as  each 
successive  legislative  provision  was  made  for 
partlculEir  groups  of  refugees  and  escapees, 
the  accompanying  debates  call  attention  be- 
fore the  world  to  the  seriously  reetrlctlve 
provisions  of  the  basic  law.  On  each  occa- 
sion the  Inconsonance  of  the  basic  legisla- 
tion with  an  enlightened  American  foreign 
policy  has  become  clear. 

We  beUeve  that  serious  reconsideration 
of  a  revision  of  the  basic  immigration  law  of 
the  United  States  is  long  overdue  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
public  Interest  In  and  an  awareness  of  the 
need   for  action. 

As  a  contribution  In  this  connection,  we 
wish  to  state  herewith  our  support  of  the 
principles  of  immigration  policy  that  were 
embodied  in  S.  3043,  the  blpartUan  bill  which 
was  introduced  last  session  by  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and  cosjxjn- 
sored  by  Senators  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York;  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York;  Patrick  V.  McNamara. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Edward  V.  Long. 
Democrat,  of  Missouri;  Maurine  B.  Neu- 
berger.  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  William 
Proxmlre.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  Oren  E. 
Long.  Democrat,  of  Hawaii;  Paul  H.  Etouglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey;  Hugh  Scott,  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Hiram  L.  Fong. 
Republican,  of  Hawaii;  Prescott  Bush,  Re- 
publican of  Connecticut;  Eugene  J.  McCar- 
thy, Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island;  Benjamin 
A.  Smith  II,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts; 
Stephen  M  Young.  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Prank 
E.  Moss.  Democrat,  of  Utah;  Edmund  S. 
Muskle.  Democrat,  of  Maine;  Clair  Engle. 
Democrat,  of  California;  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Clifford  P.  Case.  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey;  and  Claiborne  Pell. 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island. 

We  believe  that  the  objectives  of  S.  3043. 
viewed  In  the  perspective  of  domestic  re- 
quirements and  international  responsibil- 
ities, were  consonant  both  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  her  Ideals  of 
equal  treatment  for  all  men  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  national  origin. 

May  we  respectfully  suggest,  in  connection 
with  the  88th  Congress,  your  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  principles  of  8.  3043  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  revision  of  the  national 
origins   quota   system  envisaged  therein. 
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American  Civil  Liberties  Ualoii. 

Amerleaii  CouzkcU  for  Kmlgree  In  the  Pro- 
feesloiu.  Ixtc. 

American  Committee  on  Italian  lOgratlon. 

American  Coimcll  for  Natlonalltlee  Serv- 
ice. 

American  Federation  of  Jewi  from  Cen- 
tral Surope. 

Amerleaa  VMends  Serrice  Committee. 

American  Fund  for  CzechoBlovak  Refugees. 
Inc. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Ccmgress. 

Antl-DeCamatlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rlth. 

Brethren  Service  Commission. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  N.C.W.C. 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation of  Allegheny  County. 

Community  Church  of  New  York,  Social 
Action  CtHnmlttee. 

Council  for  Chriatian  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Department  of  Christian  Social  Relations. 
National  Council  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Greater  BOaml  Section,  National  Coiincil 
of  Jewish  Women. 

Immigrants'  Service  League. 

International  Institute  of  Boston. 

International  Institute  of  Gary,  Ind. 

International  Institute  of  Jersey  City. 

International  Institute  of  Milwaukee 
County. 

International  Institute  of  Providence.  R.I. 

International  Institute  of  San  Francisco. 

International  Institute  of  Toledo,  Inc. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

International  Social  Service — American 
Branch. 

International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  MacUne  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

lullu  Manlu  American  Romanian  Relief 
Society. 

Italian  Welfare  League,  Inc. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  of 
Greater  Philadelphia. 

Jewish  Counseling  and  Service  Agency. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A. 

La    Oazzetta   Legale   Italio-Axnerlcana. 

Laurln  Hyde  Associates. 

Lutheran  Immigration  Service. 

Maasacbusetta  Governor's  Commission  on 
Refugees. 

Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief. 

Michigan  Committee  on  Immigration. 

National  Board  YWCA. 

National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Travelers  Aid  Association. 

Naturalization  Council  of  Kansas  City. 

Order  of  AHEPA. 

Philadelphia  Citizens  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Cltizensnip. 

Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee,  Inc. 

SeHhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe, 
Inc. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
U.S.A-,  Committee  on  Resettlement  Services. 

Tolstoy  Foundation. 

Ukrainian  Worklngmen's  Association. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
Social  Action  Commission. 

United  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO. 

United  Friends  of  Needy  and  Displaced 
People  of  Yugoelavla,  Inc. 

United  HIAS  Service. 

United  States  Committee  for  Refugees. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Commit- 
tee on  ClvU  Rights. 

Worcester  Section,  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Wooien. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  In  conclu- 
sion. I  would  emphasize  that  this  lefwm 


bill  is  the  product  of  diligent  and  serious 
thought.  It  is  not  a  radical  proposal 
designed  to  flood  this  country  with  immi- 
grants or  an  Irresponfilble  measure  to 
negate  the  gains  achieved  under  the  act 
of  1952.  It  replaces  only  the  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1952. 

The  nationwide  support  for  our  bill 
calls  to  mind  a  statement  in  President 
Truman's  veto  message  to  Congress  on 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality.  Act  of 
1952. 

I  am  sure — 

He  said— 

that  with  a  little  more  time  and  a  little  more 
discussion  in  this  country  the  public  con- 
science and  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  wlU  assert  themselves  and  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  enact  an  inunlgration 
and  naturalization  policy  that  will  be  fair 
to  all. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  ha.s 
spoken  similarly. 

The  statement  just  cited  is  a  prophetic 
one;  we  have  come  a  long  way  since  1952. 
The  sponsors  of  the  reform  bill  are  hope- 
ful that  hearings  will  be  held  shortly. 
President  Kennedy's  recent  statement 
encourages  us  to  urge  a  thorough  review 
of  our  immigration  policy,  and  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  restore  morality 
and  commonsense  to  a  significant  area  of 
public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  we  offer  today  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks and  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for 
1  week,  so  that  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  join  as  cosponsors  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives   of   the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (27)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act   is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  an  immigrant  who  Is  the  child, 
spouse,  or  parent  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
states;"; 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  lo 
read  as  follcws: 

"(C)  an  immigrant  who  was  born  in  Can- 
ada, the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  tlie  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  Canal  Zone,  an  inde- 
pendent country  of  Central  or  South  Amer- 
ica, or  any  of  the  adjacent  Islands  which 
becomes  an  independent  country,  and  the 
spouse  or  the  child  of  any  such  immigrant, 
if  accompanying  or  following  to  join  him;"; 

(3)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F) ; 

(4)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G)  and  ln.serting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(5)  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof : 

"(H)  (i)  an  immigrant  whose  services  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
needed  urgently  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  high  education,  technical  train- 
ing, Bpecialized  experience,  or  exceptional 
abiUty  of  such  immigrant  and  to  be  sub- 
stantially beneficial  prospectively  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  cultural  Interests,  or  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  and  (11)  the 
spouse  or  the  child  of  any  such  Immigrant, 
if  accompanying  or  following  to  Join  him 
within  a  period  of  one  year  after  he  is  sd- 
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mltted  to  the  United  States  for  pem»*«^. 
residence".  *'*«»«it 

Sjec.    2.    Section    201    of   the    Imxairrttt^ 
and  NationaUty  Act  is  amended  to^° 
followa;  w  read  u 


"ITTJMERICAL   LIMrTATlONS;    REFTJCEX  TI84S; 


NUAi.    quotas; 

QUOTAS 


MINIMUl 


AND 


AK. 


MAXIMini 


"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  number  of  quoU  ImiBi 
grant  visas  to  be  issued  In  any  fiscal  ytua' 
cept  for  any  such  visas  to  be  Issued  ukS" 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  shall  not  b 
ceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  „) 
which  numl>er  (1)  fifty  thousand  immig^t 
visas  shall  be  made  available  for  Issutt^ 
in  each  fiscal  year,  without  regard  totS 
quota  of  each  quota  area  for  such  year  uu 
the  limitations  of  subsection  (c)  (i)  and  (2i 
of  this  section,  (A)  to  qualified  quota  Inmu 
grants  In  a  country  or  area  which  Is  neither 
Communist  nor  Communist  dominated  wbo 
because  of  persecution,  fear  of  persecutloa. 
or  military  operations  are  out  of  their  u^ 
place  of  abode  and  unable  to  return  thereto 
and  who  have  not  been  firmly  resettled,  and 
(B)  to  the  spouse  or  the  child  of  any  such 
immigrant.  If  accompanying  or  following  to 
Join  him  within  a  period  of  one  year  after  he 
is  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  pennt 
nent  resident;  (2)  eighty  thousand  Tlsat 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  annual  quotu 
of  the  separate  quota  areas  on  the  bssia  of 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  Inhabit. 
ants  In  each  quota  area  represents  of  the 
world  population  exclusive  of  those  coun- 
tries specified  in  section  101(a)  (27)  (C)  of 
this  Act:  except  that  the  maximum  quota  for 
any  quota  area  allotted  under  this  dlstrliro- 
tlon  shall  be  three  thousand;  and  (3)  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  visas  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  annual  quotas  of  the 
separate  quota  areas  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  which  the  average  annual  num- 
ber of  quota  and  nonquota  immigrants  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  from  any  such 
quota  area  during  the  period  of  fifteen 
consecutive  years  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1963  represents  of  the 
average  annual  nimaber  of  quota  and  non- 
quota  Itnnnlgrants  admitted  to  the  United 
States  during  such  period:  Provided,  That 
the  minimum  annual  quota  under  this  Act 
for  any  quota  area  shall  be  two  hundred,  and 
the  maximum  annual  quota  under  this  Act 
for  any  quota  area  shall  be  twenty-five  thou- 
sand :  Provided  further.  That,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  maximum  annual  quota. 

In  no  case  shall  the  annual  quota  for  any 
quota  area  allotted  under  this  subsection  be 
less  than  the  annual  quota  for  such  area  ai 
heretofore  determined  under  the  provisloni 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1963. 

"(b)  The  determination  of  the  annual 
quota  of  any  quota  area  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General,  jointly. 
Such  officials  shall.  Jointly  report  to  the 
President  the  quota  of  each  quota  area,  and 
the  President  shall  proclaim  and  make  known 
the  quotas  so  reported.  Such  determination 
and  report  shall  be  made  and  such  procla- 
mation shall  be  issued  as  soon  .ts  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1963.  Quotas 
proclaimed  therein  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  the  next  fiscal 
half  year,  next  following  the  expiration  of 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tion, and  until  such  date  the  existing  quota* 
proclaimed  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1963  shall  remain  in  effect.  After  the 
making  of  a  proclamation  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  quotas  proclaimed  therein  shall  con- 
tinue with  the  same  effect  as  if  speciflcally 
stated  herein  and  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive tor  every  purpose,  except  (1)  insofar 
afl  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 


gQCh  officials  and  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  an  error  of  fact  has  occurred  in 
juch  determination  or  In  such  proclamation, 
or  (S)  in  the  eases  provided  for  in  section 

2oa(d). 

■■(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
sections (a)  (1)  and  (e)  of  this  eectlon.  there 
shall  be  issued  to  quoU  immigrants  charge- 
able to  any  quota  of  a  quota  area  ( 1 )  no  more 
immigrant  visas  in  any  fiscal  year  than  the 
quota  for  such  year  foe  such  quota  area,  and 
(2)  In  any  calendar  month  of  any  fiscal  year, 
no  more  Immigrant  visas  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  quota  for  such  year  for  such  quota 
area;  except  that  during  the  last  two  months 
of  any  fiscal  year  immigrant  visas  may  be 
Issued  without  regard  to  the  10  per  centum 
limitation  contained  herein. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  prevent  the 
lutiance  (without  increasing  the  total  num- 
ber of  quota  Immigrant  visas  which  may  be 
Issued)  of  an  inmilgrant  visa  to  an  immi- 
grant as  a  quota  Immigrant  even  though 
he  is  a  nonquota  Immigrant. 

"(e)  All  quota  numbers  available  in  any 
fiscal  year,  but  not  actually  used  during  such 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  assigned  to  a  general  pool 
and  made  available  for  distribution  in  the 
next  following  fiscal  year  for  use  by  qtiallfied 
quota  immigrants  of  those  quota  areas  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  of  authorized  distribution, 
had  Immigrants  registered  on  quota  waiting 
lists.  Each  such  quota  area  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  nimiber  of  the  quota  numbers  assigned 
to  the  general  pool  for  use  during  any  fiscal 
year  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  number 
of  immigrants  registered,  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  on  quota  waiting  lists 
of  such  quota  area  bears  to  the  number  of 
immigrants  registered,  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  on  quota  waiting  lists 
of  all  such  quota  areas.  In  no  case  shall  (1) 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  quota 
nimibers  be  made  available  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  distribution  from  such  pool,  and  (2)  the 

quota  numbers  distributed  to  any  quota  area 
m  any  fiscal  year  from  such  pool  be  in  excess 
of  the  annual  quota  for  such  quota  area  for 
such  year  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  quota 
numbers  distributed  among  such  quota  areas 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  noade  available 
within  each  quota  area,  first  for  the  Issuance 
of  Immigrant  visas  to  the  class  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  203(a),  and  second 
for  the  Issuance  of  Immigrant  visas  to  the 
class  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
203(a). 
"(f)  In  the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas 

under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
equal  distribution  as  determined  by  the 
registered  demand." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"DXTEHJtlNATION    OF   QXTOTA    TO    WHICH    AH 
IMMIGRANT    IS    CHAKGXABI.Z 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  Independent  coun- 
try, self-governing  dominion,  mandated 
territory,  and  territory  under  the  interna- 
tional trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, other  than  the  United  States  and  its 
outlying  possessions  and  the  countries  speci- 
fied In  section  101(a)  (27)  (C),  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  quota  area  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State.  All  other 
Inhabited  lands  shall  be  attributed  to  a 
quota  area  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  annual 
quota  to  which  an  Immigrant  is  chargeable 
shall  be  determined  by  birth  within  a  quota 
area,  or  citizenship  of  a  quota  area  acquired 
by  such  Immigrant  If  he  has  been  domiciled 
wlthm  such  area  for  at  least  ten  years  imme- 
<llately  preceding  his  date  of  registration  on 
a  consular  waiting  list,  except  that— 

"(1)  an  alien  child,  when  accompanied 
by  or  following  to  join  his  alien  parent  or 
parents,  may   be   charged  to  the   quota   oC 


■uch  paremt  or  of  either  stich  parent  if  such 
parvnt  has  receiTed  or  would  be  qualified 
for  an  immigrant  visa.  U  XMoeeaary  to  pre- 
vent the  Mparatlon  of  the  child  from  the 
parent  or  parents,  and  if  tl»  quota  to  which 
such  parent  has  been  or  would  be  charge- 
able is  not  exhausted  for  that  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  if  an  alien  is  chargeable  to  a  differ- 
ent quota  from  that  of  his  sp>ouse,  whom 
he  is  accompanying  or  following  to  join,  the 
quota  to  which  such  aUen  is  chargeable 
may.  If  necessary  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  husband  and  wife,  be  determined  by  the 
quota  of  the  spouse,  whom  he  Is  siccompany- 
Ing  or  following  to  Join,  if  such  spouse  has 
received  or  would  be  qualified  for  an  Im- 
migrant visa  and  If  the  quota  to  which 
such  spouse  has  been  or  would  be  chargeable 
is  not  exhausted  for  that  fiscal  year; 

"(3)  an  alien  born  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  bom 
in  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or 
subject  or.  if  he  is  not  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  any  country,  then  In  the  last  foreign 
country  in  which  he  had  his  residence  as 
determined  by  the  consular  officer; 

"(4)  an  alien  born  within  any  quota  area 
In  which  neither  of  his  parents  was  born 
and  in  which  neither  of  his  parents  had  a 
residence  at  the  time  of  such  alien's  birth 
may  be  charged  to  the  quota  area  of  either 
parent. 

"(b)  Any  Immigrant  bom  In  a  colony  or 
other  component  or  dependent  area  of  a 
governing  country  for  which  no  separate  or 
specific  quota  has  been  established,  unless 
a  nonquota  Immigrant  as  provided  in  section 
101(a)  (27)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  chargeable 
to  the  quota  of  the  governing  country. 

"(c)  The  provision  of  an  immigration 
quota  for  a  quota  area  shall  not  constitute 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  polit- 
ical transfer  of  territory  from  one  country 
to  another,  or  recognition  of  a  government 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

"(d)  After  the  determination  of  quotas 
has  been  made  as  provided  in  section  201, 
revision  of  the  quotas  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  Jointly. 
(1)  after  each  period  of  five  years  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  current  authoritative  data, 
and  (2)  whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for 
any  change  of  boundaries  resulting  in  trans- 
fer of  territory  from  one  sovereignty  to  an- 
other, a  change  of  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  a  colony  or  other  dependent  area, 
or  any  other  political  change,  req\ilring  a 
change  in  the  list  of  quota  areas  or  of  the 
territorial  limits  thereof.  In  the  case  of  a 
revision  of  quotas  after  each  period  of  five 
years,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall,  jointly,  repcM-t  to  the  President  the 
quota  of  each  quota  area,  and  the  President 
shall  proclaim  and  make  known  the  quotas 
so  reported.  Such  determination  and  re- 
port shall  be  made  and  such  proclamation 
shall  be  Issued  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  termination  of  each  period  of  five  years. 
Quotas  proclaimed  therein  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  the 
next  fiscal  half  year,  next  following  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  after  the  date  of 
such  proclamation,  and  until  such  date  the 
existing  quotas  proclaimed  under  the  im- 
mediately preceding  proclamation  shall  re- 
main in  effect.  After  the  making  of  a  proc- 
lamation under  this  subsection  the  quotas 
proclaimed  therein  shall  continue  with  the 
same  effect  as  If  specifically  stated  herein 
and  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for  every 
purpose,  except  (A)  Insofar  as  it  is  made  to 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  officials 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President,  that  an 
error  of  fact  has  occurred  In  such  determi- 
nation or  in  such  proclamation,  or  (B)  in 
the  cases  provided  for  in  this  subsection. 
In  the  case  of  any  change  in  the  territorial 
limits  of  quota  areas,  not  requiring  a  change 
in  the  quotas  for  such  areas,  the  Secretary 
of    State    shall,    upon    recognition    of    such 


change,  issue  appropriate  instructions  to  all 
ooncular  offices  oonoeminc  the  change  in  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  quota  areas  Involved. 
Whenever  one  or  more  cokmles  or  other 
component  or  dependent  areas  overseas  from 
the  governing  country,  or  one  or  more  quota 
areas  have  been  subject  to  a  change  of  ad- 
ministrative arrangements,  a  change  of 
boundaries,  or  any  other  political  change, 
the  annual  quota  of  the  newly  established 
quota  area  or  the  number  of  visas  author- 
ized to  be  issued  under  section  202(b),  not- 
T^ithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  shall  not  be  less  than  the  sum  total 
of  quotas  In  effect  or  number  of  visas  au- 
thorised for  the  area  Immediately  preceding 
the  change  of  administrative  arrangements, 
change  of  boundaries,  or  other  political 
change." 

SBC.  4.  Section  308  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"ALLOCATION   OF   IMMICKANT    VISAS   WITHIN 
QUOTAS 

"Sxc.  203.  (a)  Immigrant  visas  to  quota 
immigrants  under  section  201  (a)  (3)  or 
(3)  shall  be  allotted  In  each  fiscal  year  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  first  60  per  centum  of  the  quota 
of  each  quota  area  for  such  year,  plus  any 
portion  of  such  quota  not  required  for  the 
Issuance  of  Immigrant  visas  to  the  class 
specified  In  paragraph  (2),  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  Issuance  of  immigrant  visas 
first  to  qualified  quota  immigrants  who  are 
the  spouse,  children,  or  parents  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence; 
and  any  ptortion  of  the  quota  of  each  quota 
area  for  such  year  available  to  such  immi- 
grants but  not  required  for  the  issuance  of 
immigrant  visas  to  such  immigrants  shall  be 
made  avaUable  for  the  issuance  of  inunl- 
grant  visas  (A)  to  qualified  quota  immi- 
grants who  are  the  blood  relatives  of  a  citl- 
Ben  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  sdnoltted  for 
permanent  residence,  through  the  third  de- 
gree of  consanguinity,  and  (B)  to  qualified 
quota  immigrants  who  are  the  spouse  or  chil- 
dren (including  adopted  children)  of  any 
immigrant  described  in  clause  (A)  if  ac- 
companying or  following  to  Join  him  within 
a  period  of  one  year  after  such  immigrant  Is 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

"(3)  The  next  40  per  centum  of  the  quota 
for  each  quota  area  for  such  year,  plus  any 
portion  of  such  quota  not  required  for  the 
Issuance   of  immigrant  visas   to  the   classes 

specined  in  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas 
to  other  qualified  quota  immigrants  chargea- 
ble to  such  quota. 

"(b)  Quota  immigrant  visas  issued  to 
aliens  In  the  rlssset  designated  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall,  in  the 
case  of  each  quota,  be  issued  to  quaUfled 
quota  immigrants  strictly  m  the  chronologi- 
cal order  In  which  such  Immigrants  are 
registered  in  each  class  on  quota  waiting 
lists  which  shall  be  maintained  for  each 
class  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  order  for  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  quota  Im- 
migrant visas  under  subsection  (a),  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  first  to  applications 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  second  to  applica- 
tions under  paragraph  (2). 

"(d)  Every  immigrant  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  a  quota  immigrant  until  he  estabilshes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  consular  officer, 
at  the  Ume  of  application  for  a  vlaa,  and 
to  the  Immigration  officers,  at  the  time  of 
application  for  admission,  that  he  is  a  non- 
quota immigrant.  Kvery  quota  immigrant 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  a  quota  immigrant 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  sutoseetioti  (a)  until 
he  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
sular officer  and  the  immigration  officers  that 
he  Is  entitled  to  a  quota  status  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  such  subsection." 
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Skc.  6.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Is 
amended  by  atrlklng  "oa  sscnoir  308(a)(1) 
(A)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof"  101(a) 
(37)  (h)(1)". 

(b)  The  text  of  section  304  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "section  203(a)  (1) 
(A)"  whererer  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "101  (a)  (27)  (H)  (1)". 

Sxc.  S.  Section  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"PROCEDTniE    FOR    ORAMTING    NONQUOTA    STATUS 
BT     RXASON    or    RKUITIONSHIF 

"Skc.  205.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  aUen 
claiming  In  his  application  for  an  immigrant 
visa  to  be  entitled  to  a  nonquota  Immigrant 
status  under  section  101  (a)  (27)  (A),  or 
to  a  quota  immigrant  statiis  under  section 
203  (a)  (1),  the  consular  officer  shall  not 
grant  such  status  until  he  has  been  au- 
thorized to  do  so  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  any  Immigrant  is  his  spouse, 
child,  or  parent  and  that  such  immigrant  is 
entitled  to  a  nonquota  immigrant  status 
under  section  101(a)  (27)  (A) ,  or  any  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
claiming  that  any  Immigrant  is  his  spouse, 
child,  or  parent  and  that  such  Immigrant  is 
entitled  to  a  quota  immigrant  status  under 
section  203(a)(1),  or  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  claiming  that  any 
Immigrant  Is  his  relative  within  the  third 
degree  of  consanguinity  and  that  such  im- 
migrant is  entitled  to  a  quota  Immigrant 
status  under  section  203(a)  (1)  (A) ,  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  Attorney  General.  No  peti- 
tion for  nonquota  immigrant  status  in  behalf 
of  a  child  as  defined  in  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
unless  the  petitioner  establishes  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
petitioner  and  spouse  will  care  for  such  child 
properly  if  he  is  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  and  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  child  adopted 
abroad,  that  the  j)etltloner  and  spouse  per- 
sonally saw  and  observed  the  child  prior  to 
or  during  the  adoption  proceedings,  and 
(11)   in  the  case  of  a  child  coming  to  the 

United  States  for  adoption,  that  the  peti- 
tioner and  spouse  have  compiled  with  the 
preadoption  requirements,  if  any,  of  the 
State  of  such  child's  proposed  residence. 
The  petition  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
shall  contain  such  information  and  be  sup>- 
ported  by  such  documentary  evidence  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  by  regiilatlons  pre- 
scribe. The  petition  shall  be  made  under 
oath  administered  by  any  individual  hav- 
ing authority  to  administer  oaths,  if  executed 
in  the  United  States,  but.  If  executed  outside 
the  United  States,  administered  by  an  im- 
migration officer  or  a  consular  officer. 

"(c)  After  an  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
each  case  the  Attorney  General  shall,  if  he 
determines  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition 
are  true  and  that  the  alien  in  respect  of 
whom  the  petition  is  made  is  eligible  for  a 
nonquota  immigrant  status  under  section 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  or  for  a  quota  immigrant 
status  under  section  203(a)(1),  approve  the 
petition  and  forward  one  copy  thereof  to  the 
Department  of  State.  Not  more  than  two 
such  petitions  may  be  approved  for  one  peti- 
tioner in  behalf  of  a  child  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  (E)  or  (P)  unless  necessary 
to  prevent  the  separation  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  then 
authorize  the  consular  officer  concerned  to 
grant  the  nonquota  immigrant  stii^us,  or 
quota  Inunlgrant  status,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, no  petition  shall  be  approved  if  the 
alien  previously  has  been  accorded,  by  rea- 
son of  marriage  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  have  been  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  immigration  laws,  a 
nonquota  status  under  section  101(a)  (27) 


(A)  as  the  spoxise  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  CO-  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  entitle  an  immigrant,  in  respect 
of  whom  a  petition  iinder  this  section  is 
approved,  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a 
nonquota  immigrant  under  section  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  if  upon  his  arrival  at  a  port  of 
entry  in  the  United  States  he  is  found  not 
to  be  entitled  to  such  classification,  or  to 
enter  the  United  States  as  a  quota  immi- 
grant under  section  203(a)(1)  if  upon  his 
arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States  he  Is  found  not  to  be  entitled  to  such 
classification." 

Sec.  7.  Section  212(a)  of  the  Inunlgp-atlon 
and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  striking, 
in  paragraph  (14),  the  following:  "(1)  those 
aliens  described  In  the  nonpreference  cate- 
gory of  section  203(a)  (4) ,  (11)". 

Sec.  8.  Section  201  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Immigration  suid  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  Numerical      limitations;      refugee 
visas;     annual     quotas;     mini- 
mum and  maximum  quotas." 
Sec.  9.  Section  204  of  the  table  of  contents 

of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  Procedure  for  granting  immigrant 
status     under     section     101(a) 
(27)(P)(1)      or     101(a) (27) (I) 
(1)." 
Sec.  10.  Section  205  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents   of    the    Immigration    and    Nationality 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  205.  Procedure  for  granting  nonquota 
or  quota  status   by  reason  of 
relationship." 
Sec.  11.  This    Act    may    be    cited    as    the 

"Immigration   and  Nationality  Act  of   1963". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
again  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  sponsorship  of  this  much- 
needed  permanent  revision  of  the  out- 
dated national  origins  quota  system.  I 
am  extremely  gratified  also  by  the  large 
number  of  Senators — 31,  to  be  exact — 
who  have  concurred  in  the  merits  of  this 
legislation  through  their  cosponsorship. 
According  to  my  recollection,  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  bipartisan  groups  ever  to 
join  in  legislation  of  this  type  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  still  other 
Senators  may  see  fit  within  the  next 
week  to  lend  to  this  endeavor  their 
names,  their  prestige,  and  their  active 
support. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  friend  from  Mich- 
igan has  pointed  out,  both  national  po- 
litical parties  are  pledged  by  their  1960 
campaign  platforms  to  a  fair  and  equi- 
table revision  of  the  quota  system. 
Given  enthusiastic  assistance  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  I  would  be  optimistic  that 
much  progress  can  be  made  within  the 
coming  months  and,  hopefully,  final  ac- 
tion taken  before  this  first  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  comes  to  a  close. 

Let  me  just  say  briefly,  in  concluding, 
that  all  of  us  who  share  in  the  belief 
that  the  immigration  quota  system  is 
sorely  in  need  of  reform,  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  able  and  competent  work  of 
all  the  private  organizations  operating  in 
this  field,  both  in  the  way  of  technical 
assistance  and  for  their  unrelenting  en- 
couragement and  vigorous  advocacy  in 
behalf  of  a  rational  immigration  pwlicy 
attuned  to  national  needs  and  ideas  for 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


^ebmary  7 

AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION   612  C» 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE   Pi» 
TAINING    TO    UNRELATED  *BI^ 
NESS  TAXABLE  INCOME 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  t 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  > 
bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of  aectioB 
512  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^^ 
1954,  dealing  with  unrelated  bu«W 
taxable  income.  I  am  joined  in  ttjeta 
troduction  of  this  bill  by  my  distin 
guished  colleague  the  Senator  fmn, 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  " 

I  also  ask  permission  to  include  In  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  lette 
to  me  dated  February  6,  1963,  from  It 
Peter  E.  Terzick,  general  treasurer  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  which  presente  in 
detail  the  tax  problem  which  jeopardiaes 
the  continued  successful  operation  of  the 
union's  home  for  aged  members  it 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  pn>. 
posed  legislation  identical  to  the  measurt 
I  now  send  to  the  desk  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  9,  1963,  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  James  A.  Haley,  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  n- 
f erred;  and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  749)  to  amend  subsection 
(b)  of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Re?, 
enue  Code  of  1954  (dealing  with  unre- 
lated business  taxable  income),  intn>- 
duced  by  Mr.  Holland  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Smathers)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Holland 
is  as  follows: 

TJNrTED  Brotherhood  of 
Carpentirs  and  Joiners  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C..  February  6, 1963. 
Hon.  Spcssaro  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  Tou  are  well  awtn 
that  our  brotherhood  has  maintained  a  home 
for  aged  members  at  Lakeland,  Fla.,  since 
1928. 

In  connection  with  the  home  we  have  sin 
maintained  sizable  citrus  groves.  For  aooe 
40  years,  whatever  profits  were  derived  from 
the  operation  of  the  groves  were  used  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  running  the  home. 

On  May  31,  1962,  the  Internal  Revenue  1>- 
partment  determined  that  the  profits  derlTed 
from  the  groves  were  "unrelated"  Income  and. 
therefore,  subject  to  the  regular  Income  tax. 
We  were  presented  with  a  tax  deficiency  bUl 
for  the  years  1961  through  1960.  The  total 
amount  of  taxes  claimed,  plus  penalties  and 
interest,  amount  to  $1,684,000. 

After  several  conferences  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  at  the  appellate  level 
which  came  to  nothing,  on  October  22,  IWQ. 
we  paid  the  tax  bill  in  order  to  stop  the  ac- 
cumulation of  Interest  charges  which  are  very 
substantial  on  an  amount  of  this  size. 

I  need  not  tell  you.  Senator  Holland,  that 
this  action  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment Jeopardizes  the  futxu-e  of  the  home.  We 
believe  the  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  to  be  arbitrary  and  not  Justified 
by  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  determination  that 
any  profit  derived  from  the  groves  is  "un- 
related"  income  is  unrealistic. 

Our  organization  was  brought  into  being  in 
August  of  1881.    From  the  very  beginning  a 
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nrimary  objective  has  been  the  alleviation  of 
Suffering  for  members  beyond  their  working 
•ears.  As  early  as  1900  our  members  were 
laying  plans  for  establishing  a  program  to 
cue  for  aged  members.  In  a  general  conven- 
tion held  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  September  of 
♦h»t  year,  a  proposition  was  drafted  commlt- 
trng  the  organiratlon  to  establish  such  a 
nrogram.  Every  succeeding  convention  be- 
tween 1900  and  1920  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lem However,  the  mechanics  of  financing 
fuch  a  program  constantly  presented  a  road- 
block. 

It  was  not  until  1923  that  the  problem  was 
fijiMilj  solved.  In  AprU  of  that  year  a  propo- 
rtion to  Increase  the  per  capita  tax  to  the 
Mueral  office  by  10  cents  per  month  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  home  and  pension 
fund  was  submitted  to  referendum  vote.  The 
proposition  carried  by  the  necessary  two- 
ailrds  vote.  Thereafter  all  members  began 
paying  10  cents  per  month  to  the  home  and 
penaion  fund. 

^fti  December  15,  1923,  a  contract  was  en- 
tered into  to  purchase  1,826  acres  of  land  at 
TAkeland,  Fla.,  as  a  site  for  the  home.  De- 
apite  the  establishment  of  the  home  and  pen- 
non fund,  it  was  necessary  for  1449,383  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  general  fund  to  con- 
■umate  the  deal.  It  Is  also  significant  to  note 
that  only  300  of  the  1.826  acres  were  in  bear- 
ing citrus  groves  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Before  the  Lakeland  site  was  purchased, 
committees  investigated  many  areas  and  the 
decision  In  favor  of  the  Lakeland  property 
iras  determined  by  the  favorable  climate  of 
that  area.  There  was  no  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  organization  to  go  Into  the  citrus 
bushiesa  as  such,  and  the  operation  of  the 
groves  has  always  been  an  incidental  by- 
product of  maintaining  the  home  for  aged 
members. 

since  the  original  purchase,  some  40  years 
ago,  the  300  acres  of  citrus  groves  have  been 
expanded  to  over  900  acres  through  wise 
management.  Despite  this  Increase  In  pro- 
ductive acreage,  profits  from  the  groves  do 
not  come  cloee  to  meeting  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  home. 

We  hold  our  conventions  quadrennially. 
Consequently,  our  reports  are  made  on  a  4- 
year  basis. 

For  the  period  from  1950  through  1954. 
the  home  and  pension  fund  was  required  to 
spend  11.300,177.17  above  and  beyond  the 
amount  of  income  derived  from  the  groves. 
In  this  period  grove  profits  ranged  from  a 
low  of  »237.46e.07  in  1952  to  a  high  of  S401.- 
117.16  ha  1950. 

For  the  period  from  1954  through  1957. 
grove  net  profiU  fell  $962,003.39  short  of 
meeting  home  operating  expenses.  This  sum, 
of  course,  came  from  the  home  and  pension 
fimd. 

In  the  next  4  years,  the  home  and  pension 
fund  was  required  to  add  $751,790.18  to  grove 
profits  to  keep  the  home  operating.  This  rel- 
atively smaller  amount  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  1959  was  an  exceptionally  profitable 
year. 

In  connection  with  grove  profits,  I  think 
It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  last  Decem- 
ber's freeze  did  extensive  damage  to  our 
groves,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  for 
aeveral  years  to  come.  Since  the  trees  are 
now  in  blossom,  another  freeze  could  wipe 
out  next  year's  crop  entirely. 

So  that  you  may  understand  the  situation 
completely.  I  think  you  should  know  that 
the  per  capita  tax  to  the  home  and  pension 
fund  at  the  present  time  is  60  cents  per 
member,  per  month,  for  each  beneficial  mem- 
ber In  good  standing.  It  Is  this  revenue 
that  makes  possible  the  maintenance  of 
the  home. 

As  I  understand  the  Internal  Revenue  Act, 
any  Income  derived  from  operations  directly 
related  to  the  primary  purposes  of  a  non- 
profit organization  are  tax  exempt,  while 
those  derived  from  purposes  not  directly 
connected  with  the  prime  concerns  of  such 
an  organization  are  not. 


I  submit  to  you  that  maintenance  of  a 
home  for  aged  and  ailing  carpenters  has 
always  been  a  primary  aim  and  function  of 
this  organization.  I  submit,  also,  that  prof- 
its derived  from  operation  of  the  groves  do 
not  come  cloee  to  meeting  the  costs  of  op- 
erating our  home. 

If  the  earnings  from  the  groves  met  all 
costs  of  operating  the  home  and,  in  addition, 
afforded  a  profit  to  our  organization,  I  would 
not  question  the  validity  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  ruling;  but  since  this  Is  not  the 
case.  I  find  It  difficult  to  follow  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Department. 

Certainly,  taking  care  of  our  own  people 
when  they  have  passed  the  years  of  use- 
fulness has  been  one  of  the  prime  functions 
of  our  organization.  It  is  as  directly  related 
to  our  aims  as  maintaining  a  headquar- 
ters building  or  engaging  In  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
300-odd  men  at  the  home  mostly  would  be 
burdens  on  county  or  city  governments  If 
our  organization  did  not  maintain  this  fine 
institution.  Almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
is  represented  by  occupants  at  the  home. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  the  ruling  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  stands  we  may 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  home,  for  in- 
volved is  not  only  the  matter  of  back  taxes 
but  also  future  taxes  as  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  been  developing  plans  for 
greatly  augmenting  the  present  services  of 
the  home,  if  the  tax  ruling  does  not  force 
abandonnaent . 

Right  now  we  have  a  conunlttee  studying 
the  feasibility  of  erecting  housing  for  the 
elderly  on  the  home  property.  This  com- 
mittee was  set  up  as  a  result  of  convention 
action  last  year.  Other  unions  have  ap- 
proached us  Inquiring  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  enter  into  some  sort 
Of  an  arrangement  to  build  housing  for  the 
elderly  on  our  home  property.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  been  dreaming  of  a  large  geriat- 
rics center  eventually  on  our  Lakeland  prop- 
erty. Such  a  venture  would  be  a  very  long- 
range  project,  but  one  that  I  think  could  be 
achieved  if  we  can  maintain  our  home. 

Since  1928.  occupancy  at  the  home  has 
fluctuated  between  260  and  375  oldtime 
memt>er8.  The  care  home  occupants  receive 
sets  a  high  standard  for  institutions  of  this 
kind. 

All  food,  clothing  and  even  smoking  tobac- 
co are  provided  by  the  home,  free  of  charge. 
Every  type  of  recreational  actl\'lty  suitable 
for  elderly  men  is  available.  Church  serv- 
ices are  held  regularly  In  the  auditorium, 
and  first-rate  movies  are  shown  several 
nights  a  week.  A  90-bed  hospital  Is  main- 
tained In  conjunction  with  the  home  where 
ailing  occupants  are  given  comprehensive 
medical  treatment  without  charge.  A  bus 
transports  occvipants  to  the  city  for  shopping 
trips  or  pleasure  Jaunts.  Rules  permit  the 
men  to  take  leaves  of  absence  to  visit  friends 
or  relatives. 

The  home  maintains  its  own  dairy  herd, 
beef  cattle  and  hogs.  The  quality  of  food 
served  the  occupants  Is  second  to  none,  and 
all  of  us  look  forward  to  eating  at  the  home 
whenever  we  are  in  Lakeland  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Federal  budget  Is  a 
tremendous  one  and  revenue  must  be  raised 
to  meet  It.  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  it 
would  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  under- 
mine an  eleemosynary  institution  that  helps 
an  organization  take  care  of  Its  own  through 
its  own  efforts. 

You  were  considerate  enough  to  introduce 
Senate  bill  3765  in  the  last  session.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  reintro- 
duce It   In  the   present  Congress. 

A  fine  institution  that  has  a  40-year  rec- 
ord of  providing  a  place  of  haven  for  old- 
timers  is  In  Jeopardy  as  a  result  of  this  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  ruling.  Unless 
relief  is  forthcoming  as  provided  In  your  bill, 
the  long  and  honorable  record  of  this   or- 


ganization for  taking  care  of  its  own  may 
come  to  an  end.  And  122  employees  at  the 
home,  most  of  whom  have  been  with  us  for 
many  years,  many  find  themselves  unem- 
ployed. 

I  believe  that  Justice  dictates  that  the 
provisions  of  your  bill  be  enacted.  On  be- 
half of  our  entire  organization  I  extend  to 
you  my  slncerest  thanks  for  your  efforts  to 
redress  this  undeniable  wrong. 

When  you  introduce  and  work  for  this 
mettsure  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are 
advancing  the  cause  of  those  organizations 
which  are  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to  take 
care  of  their  own  rather  than  shunting  the 
burden  to  government. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PrTEH  E.  TiaziCK. 
General  Treasurer. 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Mansitkld, 
Macnuson,  Casi,  Clark,  Proxmirk,  Neu- 

BERGER,  DODD.  ELEFAUVER,  HART,  RANDOLPH, 

Young  of  Ohio,  Moss.  Canhok,  Gruen- 
iNG.  Morse,  Bartlett,  McGee,  Pell,  and 
McGovern,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  con- 
nection with  extensions  of  credit.  I  am 
delighted  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
vitally  needed  reform  measure  endorsed 
by  the  administration — a  bill  to  require 
tiTith  in  lending. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  is  both  a 
simple  and  modest  measure.  It  requires 
that  all  lenders  and  credit  sellers  fully 
disclose  to  the  consumer  the  costs  of 
using  credit  in  an  accurate  and  uniform 
manner. 

Anyone  engaged  in  the  business  of  ex- 
tending credit  at  the  retail  level  would 
have  to  fully  disclose  in  writing  the  costs 
of  credit  to  the  borrower  before  the 
credit  transaction  is  signed.  This 
written  statement  would  Include  the 
total  amount  of  the  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents  and  the  per- 
centage that  this  charge  bears  to  the 
total  amount  financed  expressed  as  a 
simple  annual  rate  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance. 

For  example,  if  the  consumer  sought 
a  1-year,  $500  loan,  payable  in  equal 
monthly  installments,  from  his  local 
bank,  the  bank  would  be  required  if  such 
were  the  facts,  to  tell  the  borrower  that 
the  finance  charge  is  $30  and  the  in- 
terest rate,  therefore,  is  12  percent. 

Or,  to  take  aiiother  example,  if  a  con- 
sumer wished  to  finance  for  36  months 
the  $2,000  due  on  his  new  car  through  an 
automobile  dealer,  the  desder  would  be 
i-equired,  if  such  were  the  fact,  to  tell 
the  customer  the  finance  charge  will  be 
$460,  and  the  interest  rate  will  be  15 
percent. 

Thus,  if  this  bill  were  enacted,  every 
borrower  would  know  in  advance  before 
signing  on  the  dotted  line  the  two  in- 
dispensable measures  of  the  price  of 
credit — the  dollar  cost,  and  the  interest 
or  finance  rate.  This  would  enable  the 
consumer  to  compare  accurately  the 
costs  of  alternative  credit  plans  and  to 
shop  as  wisely  for  credit  as  he  does  for 
other  items  In  the  family  budget. 

This  bill  would  not  in  any  way  con- 
trol   credit    or    regulate    the    terms    of 
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credit.  Our  objectiye  is  merely  to  strip 
away  the  disguises  which  frequently  hide 
or  distort  the  true  price  of  credit. 

CIXDIT   ABTTSKS 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Production 
and  Stabilization  Subcommittee — of 
which  I  am  chairman — of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  various  truth- 
in-lending  bills. 

The  subcommittee  has  explored  cur- 
rent consumer  credit  practices  in  depth 
and  detail.  The  record  of  these  hear- 
ings encompasses  thousands  of  pages.  It 
includes  testimony  from  representatives 
of  almost  every  segment  of  the  credit 
industry,  from  most  of  the  Government 
departments,  from  labor  imions,  con- 
sumers' groups,  and  from  many  distin- 
guished experts  in  the  field  of  consumer 
credit. 

This  investigation  of  current  con- 
sumer credit  practices  has  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  average  consumer 
is  often  either  unaware  or  badly  misin- 
formed about  Uie  credit  charges  and 
interest  rates  he  pays  for  various  types 
of  credit. 

For  instance,  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  TreasiUT  and  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  in  sup- 
porting the  proposed  legislation  requir- 
ing full  disclosure  of  interest  costs,  ad- 
mitted during  the  public  hearings  that 
he  was  confused  by  the  practices  now 
used  by  lenders  and  vendors  in  stating 
their  interest  or  financial  rates  on  con- 
smner  credit  transactions. 

Indeed,  even  exp>erts  in  the  finance 
Industry  admit  that  consumers  are  not 
adequately  informed  by  lenders  about 
the  cost  of  credit. 

Dr.  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  finance,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  testifsring  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  automobile  financing,  stated: 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance  and 
Insurance  arrangements  and  the  charges  for 
them  are  such  as  ahnost  to  defy  comprehen- 
sion. It  Is  impossible  for  the  average  buyer 
to  appraise  the  rates  for  the  finance  and  In- 
surance services  offered,  as  compared  with 
alternatives  available  elsewhere. 

A  credit  union  manager  with  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  lending  field 
vividly  described  the  dilemma  of  the  con- 
sumer today.  He  said  the  average  bor- 
rower is  caught  in  "a  wonderland  of 
credit  where  percentages  multiply  and 
divide  at  will,  where  finance  charges 
materialize  on  command  and  fees  are 
collected  on  the  way  out;  where  sharp 
practices  and  rackets  not  only  infiate  the 
costs  of  credit,  but  also  impose  enormous 
financial  hardships  on  the  debtor,  par- 
ticularly those  who  can  least  afford  it." 

A  number  of  cases  presented  in  sub- 
committee hearings  revealed  how  harsh 
these  sharp  practices  can  be.  For  ex- 
ample, a  woman  with  four  children  to 
support,  on  $44  a  week,  was  persuaded 
through  m>peal  to  parental  pride  to  pur- 
chase, on  time,  a  $600  accordion  for  her 
daughter,  whom  the  local  "conservatory" 
of  music  insisted  had  great  talent.  With- 
in  months,   the  conservatory   reported 


the  daughter  had  "such  exceptional  tal- 
ent" an  $1,800  Instniment  would  be  nec- 
essary. The  carrying  charges  alone 
came  to  $400,  a  simple  interest  rate  of 
20  percent.  When  finally  the  poor 
woman  reached  the  edge  of  bankruptcy 
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the  truth -in -lending  bill.    The  PresiiW* 
said :  '=«aent 

Excessive  and  untimely  use  of  credit  krt 
ing  out  of  Ignorance  of  Its  true  cost  la  hZ^ 
ful  both  to  the  stability  of  the  economT^' 
to    the   welfare   of   the   public.     Leguiu 


she  discovered  she  could  have  bought  the     should  therefore  be  enacted  requiring  len*^ 


$1,800  instrument  elsewhere  for  only 
$400.  and  at  half  the  rate  of  interest. 
She  finally  settled  for  a  loss  of  $383. 

A  typist  in  the  Justice  Department 
who  became  deeply  involved  with  per- 
sonal loans  from  bank  and  finance  com- 
panies because  of  family  illness,  ulti- 
mately reached  the  end  of  her  ability  to 
pay.  In  reviewing  all  the  special  loan 
charges,  the  refinancing  costs,  the  re- 
quired insurance,  and  the  original  high — 
but  unstated — finance  charges,  the 
young  lady  found  she  had  been  paying 
more  than  40  percent  in  simple  interest. 

Another  credit  union  manager  re- 
counted the  case  of  an  experienced  FBI 
agent  who  was  certain  the  proposed 
financing  of  his  automobile  would  cost 
him  4  percent.  On  carefully  rechecking 
the  figures,  he  was  amazed  to  find  the 
true  cost  of  credit  was  more  than  20  per- 
cent. 

Still  another  documented  case  was 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  in  which 
a  customer  had  purchased  a  television 
set  for  $285.55.  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
"about  $14  per  month."  No  mention  of 
the  interest  or  finance  charge  was  made, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  even 
the  number  of  months  the  customer 
would  have  to  pay  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  contract.  After  faithfully  pay- 
ing, on  time,  a  total  of  $147.30.  the  cus- 
tomer discovered  that  to  pay  oflf  the  bal- 
ance would  cost  him  $206.22.  So  he 
actually  paid  $67.97  in  credit  charges,  or 
more  than  33  percent  per  annum  simple 
interest. 

Many  Government  agencies  have  tes- 
tified before  our  committee.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  Labor  Department. 
have  all  strongly  urged  the  enactment 
of  the  truth-in-lending  bill.  And  most 
important,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  strongly  urged  that  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  be  enacted. 

The  former  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Edward  Gudeman,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  responsible  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.'s  credit  operations,  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing bill  in  his  appearance  before  the 
committee  and  urged  its  enactment  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  will  arm  consumers  with  the  basic 
price  Information  necessary  for  rational  de- 
cisions among  alternatives; 

2.  It  will  Invigorate  competition  In  the 
consumer  credit  market  and  reward  the 
more  efficient  credit  supplier; 

3.  By  rendering  consumer  credit  charges 
more  cyclically  sensitive  It  will  contribute  to 
the   overall   stability   of   our  economy;    and 

4.  Lastly,  It  will,  like  the  Secin-ltles  and 
Exchange  Act,  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
deception  and  near  fraud  from  a  major  sec- 
tor of  the  economy. 

Last  spring,  the  President  in  his  con- 
sumer protection  message  to  the  Con- 
gress strongly  urged  the  enactment  of 


and  vendors  to  disclose  to  borrowers  i^ta 
vance  the  actual  amounts  and  rates  wl^ii 
they  wUl  be  paying  for  credit.  Such  Im^ 
latlon,  similar  In  this  sense  to  the  truthlB 
securities  laws  of  1933-34,  would  not  conijw 
prices  or  charges.  But  It  would  require  fS 
disclosure  to  Installment  buyers  and  otw 
prospective  credit  users,  and  thus  jtarZ 
consumers  to  make  Informed  decisions  h». 
fore  signing  on  the  dotted  line. 

A   NATIONAL  DILEMMA 

A  few  facts  about  the  growth  and  size 
of  consumer  credit  indicate  the  magnj. 
tude  of  the  problem  the  consumer  faces 
in  attempting  to  use  credit  intelligentlj 

Today,  consumer  credit  outstanding 
including  mortgage  credit,  totals  orer 
$230  billion.  Of  this  total,  consumers 
owe  approximately  $168  billion  on  their 
homes,  and  around  $63  billion  in  shon 
and  intermediate  term  consimier  debt  of 
which  $48  billion  was  in  installment  debt 
and  $15  billion  in  noninstallment  debt 

On  this  massive  debt,  consumers  Uw 
year  paid  out  approximately  $7  billion 
in  interest  and  finance  charges  on  the 
short  and  intermediate  term  installment 
debt  alone,  and  another  $8  billion  in  in- 
terest charges  on  mortgage  debt. 

In  Other  words,  consumers  paid  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  more  last  year 
for  their  personal  debt  than  the  whole 
Nation  paid  in  carrying  charges  on  the 
national  debt.  The  annual  cost  of  our 
personal  debt  has  long  ago  zoomed  past 
the  cost  of  the  national  debt,  and  the 
size  of  the  personal  debt  is  growing  at 
such  a  rate  that  it  will  soon  surpass  the 
national  debt. 

Looking  at  this  massive  debt  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  family 
budget — out  of  every  $100  of  after-tax 
income,  the  American  family  nays  out 
approximately  $13  to  meet  installmer.- 
debts  and  $5  to  meet  mortgage  payments 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  extent 
to  which  consumers  have  previously 
mortgaged  their  present  income  to  meet 
personal  debts.  But  this  is  only  part  of 
the  story. 

To  what  extent  are  consumers  mort- 
gaging their  future  income?  In  1945, 
short  and  mtermediate  term  consumer 
debt  was  4  percent  of  after-tax  personal 
income. 

In  1950,  it  was  10  percent  of  after-tax 
personal  income. 

In  1955.  it  was  14  percent  of  after-tax 
personal  income. 

In  1962,  it  had  grown  to  16  percent  of 
after-tax  personal  income. 

If  we  add  in  personal  mortgage  debt 
as  well  as  noninstallment  debt — con- 
sumers at  the  end  of  1962  had  mort- 
gaged 60  percent  of  their  current 
income.  And,  moreover,  consumers  are 
mortgaging  their  future  income  at  an 
ever-mcreasmg  rate. 

Along  with  this  tremendous  growth 
of  personal  debt,  there  has  been  a  radical 
increase  in  another  relevant  statistic- 
bankruptcies.  From  1950  to  1962  bank- 
ruptcies climbed  almost  fivefold — from 
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13  000  cases  filed  in  1950  to  approxi- 
mately 148,000  cases  filed  in  1962.  The 
^nkruptcy  rate  today  is  more  than  twice 
ftThigb  as  it  was  in  1930  or  1935.  EsU- 
mates  indicate  that  almost  90  percent  of 
rm-rent  bankruptcies  are  nonbusiness  in 
nature,  and  that  the  primary  cause  of 
^ese  individual  bankruptcies  is  over- 
use of  personal  credit. 

CONfTTSING     THE     CONSUMER 

The  consumer,  faced  with  $230  billion 
of  debt,  a  $15  billion  yearly  bill  for  in- 
terest and  credit  charges,  paying  out  $18 
of  every  $100  of  his  take -home  pay  to 
meet  current  debt  payments  and  mort- 
jraging  his  future  income  at  an  increas- 
mg  rate,  usually  does  not  know  what  the 
rates  or  charges  are  on  the  credit  he  is 
using.  Independent  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  the  average  consumer,  given 
the  present  trade  practices  in  the  credit 
industry,  has  little  idea  of  what  credit  is 
really  costing  him. 

The  consumer  is  faced  with  a  bewilder- 
ing and  indeed  incomprehensible  variety 
of  rate  statements  and  charges  when  he 
borrows  money  or  buys  an  article  on  the 
installment  plan. 

For  example,  a  consumer  who  desires 
t)  obtain  credit  for  a  $100  piu-chase  to 
be  repaid  in  monthly  installments  is 
usually  confronted  with  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing alternatives: 

First,  no  rate  is  quoted :  The  borrower 
is  told  that  the  charges  will  be  $10  down 
and  $10  a  month.  Neither  the  total 
finance  charges  nor  the  finance  rate  is 
disclosed. 

Second,  the  add-on  rate:  The  bor- 
rower is  told  that  the  finance  charge  will 
be  $8  on  the  $100  loan.  The  lender  rep- 
resents this  to  the  borrower  as  being  a 
6-percent  rate.  This  quoted  rate  is  a 
play  on  the  digit  6.  The  actual  rate  is 
almost  12  percent,  or  nearly  double  the 
stated  rate,  because  a  borrower  over  a 
period  of  the  year  only  has  the  use  of 
approximately  $50  credit  rather  than  the 
$100  face  amount. 

In  other  words,  the  interest  rate  is 
Quoted  on  the  original  amount  of  the 
debt  and  not  on  the  declining  or  unpaid 
balance  as  is  the  custom  in  business 
credit,  government  loans,  or  consumer 
mortgage  transactions. 

Third,  the  discount  rate:  This  is  a 
variation  of  the  add-on  rate.  In  the 
case  of  the  add-on  the  borrower  re- 
ceives $100  in  cash  or  goods  and  must 
pay  back  $106.  In  the  case  of  the  dis- 
coimt  technique  the  borrower  receives 
$94  but  repays  $100.  The  finance  charge 
again  is  $6  and  is  often  represented  as 
being  6  percent.  Again,  the  switual  rate 
is  almost  12  percent,  or  twice  the  quoted 
rate  because  the  borrower  is  periodically 
repaying  the  loan. 

Fourth,  a  simple  monthly  rate:  This 
rate  statement  method  is  usually  quoted 
by  small  loan  companies  and  by  retailers 
using  revolving  credit  plans.  The  fi- 
nance rate  is  represented  as  being  1,  2, 
3,  or  4  percent  per  month.  The  simple 
annual  rate  in  this  case  is  12  times  the 
quoted  figure,  or  12,  24.  36.  or  48  percent 
per  year. 

Fifth,  add  on  or  discount  plus  fee  sys- 
tem: Sometimes  lenders  compound  the 
camoufiagring  of  credit  by  loading  on  all 


sorts  of  extraneous  fees,  such  as  exorbi- 
tant fees  for  credit  life  insurance,  exces- 
sive fees  for  credit  investigation,  and  all 
sorts  of  loan  processing  fees  which  right- 
fully should  be  included  m  the  per- 
centage rate  statement  so  that  any  per- 
centage rate  quoted  is  completely 
meaningless  and  deceptive. 

Looking  at  these  credit  practices  an- 
other way,  how  many  consumers  are 
aware  that — 

The  small  service  charge  of  1  '2  per- 
cent per  month  on  department  store 
charge  accounts  is  often  a  true  annual 
interest  rate  of  18  percent. 

The  3  percent  per  month  plan  of  small 
loan  companies  is  really  36  percent  per 
year. 

The  4 '2-percent  new  car  financing 
plan  of  some  commercial  banks  is  really 
9  percent  per  year. 

The  advertised  5 -percent  rate  on  home 
improvement  loans  is  not  less  than  a  6- 
percent  first  mortgage — but  nearly  twice 
as  much  or  about  10  percent  per  year. 

The  so-called  6-percent  rate  for  fi- 
nancing used  cars  offered  by  some  deal- 
ers is  at  least  12  percent  per  year  and 
sometimes  very  much  higher — 18  to  25 
percent  per  year  or  more. 

The  cost  of  teenage  credit  now  being 
promoted  by  some  retailers  as  only  "pen- 
nies per  week"  is  sometimes  as  high  as 
80  percent  per  year. 

THE    "golden     Rt'LE"     OF    LENDING 

At  first  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  for  this  vast  prolifera- 
tion of  practices  m  stating  the  costs  of 
consumer  credit.  And  yet  on  the  basis 
of  our  3  years  of  committee  hearings  and 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony,  we 
have  discovered  the  secret  that  every 
lender  knows  but  never  discloses — the 
one  "iron  law"  of  the  credit  mdustry — 
the  "golden  rule"  of  the  lending  busi- 
ness. That  is:  Never  quote  a  finance  or 
interest  rate  or  make  other  representa- 
tion of  the  cost  which  would  suggest  that 
the  cost  of  credit  is  greater  than  6  per- 
cent per  year. 

To  state  the  "golden  rule"  in  its  posi- 
tive form: 

Always  represent  the  cost  of  credit  as 
being  less  than  6  percent. 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Gude- 
man. in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, explained  the  origin  of  this 
mythological  6-percent  rate.     He  said: 

Medieval  church  doctrine  suggested  that 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  that  ought  to  be 
charged  for  loans  to  consumers  was  6  per- 
cent. Such  borrowers  normally  needed  credit 
only  because  of  some  natural  catastrophe  or 
similar  occurrence  which  threatened  them 
with  sUirvation  or  other  such  adversities. 
Thus,  charging  a  rate  of  Interest  to  con- 
sumers in  excess  of  6  percent  was  regarded 
as  unfair  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the 
needy,  the  desperate,  or  the  unfortunate. 

With  the  development  of  mortgage  credit 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century,  re- 
payable in  Installments,  this  simple  his- 
torical interest  rate  of  6  percent  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  a  maximum  rate  for  ethical 
mortgage  lenders. 

When  commercial  banks  first  entered  the 
consumer  credit  field  by  extending  single- 
payment  loans,  merely  as  a  convenience  to 
preferred  or  well-to-do  customers,  again  6 
percent  wa^  regarded  as  a  reasonable  or  fair 
interest  rate.    But  It  should  be  obvious  that. 


given  modern  installment  credit  techniques 
and  services,  only  a  part  of  the  total  finance 
charge  Involved  In  Installment  and  revolving 
credit  Is  Interest  In  Its  historical  sense  and 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  flnsince  charge 
must  cover  a  broad  array  of  risks  and  services 
to  the  consumer. 

Lenders  and  merchants  •  •  •  fear  the 
reaction  of  their  customers  who  would  now 
be  fully  aware  that  the  annual  rate  on  any 
type  of  nonmortgage  credit  will  usually  be 
in  excess  of  6  percent — the  mythical  "fair" 
credit  price.  Obviously,  the  Idea  of  a  6-per- 
cent credit  charge  Is  a  myth  under  the  con- 
ditions applying  to  a  modern  Installment 
credit  system  and  this  requires  explanation 
to  the  public.  Consumers  should  know  the 
true  cost  of  credit.  I  am  confident  that 
businessmen  can  explain  to  the  public  what 
is  really  involved  In  fair  and  competitive 
rates  for  consumer  credit. 

I  heartily  agree  it  is  time  we  exploded 
this  mj-th  about  the  cost  of  credit.  That 
is  the  puipose  of  the  truth-in-lending 
biU. 

REASONS    FOR    BILL 

There  are  at  least  five  reasons  why 
the  truth-in-lending  bill  ought  to  be 
enacted. 

First,  protecting  corvsiuner  rights:  The 
President,  in  his  consumer  protection 
message  to  the  Congress,  outlined  a  bill 
of  rights  for  consumers  to  protect  the 
citizen  against  exploitation  in  a  modern 
industrial  society.  These  individual 
rights  of  the  consumer  include,  the 
President  said: 

1  The  right  to  safety — to  be  protected 
against  the  marketing  of  goods  which  are 
hazardous  to  health  or  life. 

2.  The  right  to  be  informed — to  be  pro- 
tected against  fraudulent,  deceitful,  or 
grossly  misleading  Information,  advertising, 
labeling,  or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given 
the  facts  he  needs  to  make  an  Informed 
choice. 

3.  The  right  to  choose — to  be  assured 
wherever  possible,  access  to  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  at  competitive  prices;  and 
In  those  Industries  In  which  competition  is 
not  workable  and  Government  regulation  Is 
substituted,  an  assurance  of  satisfactory 
quality   and   service   at   fair   prices. 

4.  The  right  to  be  heard — to  be  assured 
that  consumer  Interests  will  receive  full 
and  sympathetic  consideration  in  the  for- 
mulation of  Government  policy,  and  fair  and 
expeditious  treatment  In  Its  administrative 
tribunals. 

I  beUeve  that  the  American  consumer 
is  entitled  to  know  the  truth  about  credit 
rates  and  charges — to  be  informed  about 
credit  costs  so  that  he  can,  on  the  basis 
of  accurate  credit-price  information, 
exercise  his  right  to  make  InteUigent 
choices  among  various  credit  plans. 

Second,  protecting  businessmen:  One 
witness  very  aptly  described  the  truth 
in  lending  bill  as  l>eing  "part  and  par- 
cel of  the  purest  of  classical  economics 
and  the  basic  principle  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system — the  rational  informed  man 
buying  in  the  free  marketplace  with  full 
knowledge  of  prices,  and  making  a  de- 
cision which  is  best  for  him,  and  there- 
fore, best  for  the  entire  economy." 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  will  not  only  protect  con- 
sumers but  the  ethical  and  efficient 
lender  or  credit  extender.  Today  the 
lender  or  credit  extender  who  wishes  to 
be  honest  and  accurate  in  disclosing  the 
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cost  of  credit  he  Is  offering,  can  only  do 
so  at  the  peril  oif  losing  his  cufitomers  to 
competitors  who  would  continue  to  dis- 
close deceptively  low  credit  prices.  With 
credit  prices  made  explicit  in  an  accu- 
rate and  imlform  manner,  consumers 
would  then  have  the  information  to  shop 
around  and  select  the  lowest  cost  credit 
packages.  Thus,  the  efficient  lender  or 
credit  extender  would  be  benefited  great- 
ly by  legislation  requiring  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  costs  of  consumer  credit. 
Third.  Invigorating  competition:  Al- 
though some  businessmen  protest 
against  any  measure  which  invigorates 
competition  in  their  particular  market, 
most  realize  that  in  the  long  nm  the  best 
interests  of  the  business  community  will 
always  be  served  if  there  is  honest  and 
effective  cwnpctltion.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not have  a  workable  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem unless  there  is  an  adequate 
framework  of  rules  which  require  sell- 
ers to  accurately  and  honestly  inform 
the  buyers  about  their  wares. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  competi- 
tive pricing  system  cannot  siirvive  or 
flourish  In  the  presence  of  misleading  or 
deceptive  pricing  practices.  The  truth- 
in-lending  bill  will  help  restore  healtt^r 
competition  to  the  consumer  credit  mar- 
ket. Although  some  businessmen  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  Truth  in  Se- 
eurities  Act  and  the  various  other 
Federal  labeling  and  full  disclosure  acts 
at  the  time  they  were  enacted,  business- 
men soon  came  to  realize  that  such  leg- 
islation was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  competitive  free  enterprise  system. 
Fourth.  Stabilizing  the  economy:  Un- 
timely shifts  in  this  massive  consumer 
debt  may  well  initiate  and  carry  booms 
too  far;  retrenchment  of  purchasing 
could  intensify  future  recessions.  This 
danger  is  even  greater,  because  the  cost 
of  much  of  the  consimier  debt  is  not  ac- 
curately disclosed. 

The  consimaer-debtor  is  not  adequate- 
ly aware  of  the  changes  in  the  interest 
or  finance  rates  for  many  types  of  credit 
over  the  business  cycle.  When  rates  are 
increased  in  boom  times,  the  increase 
would  become  apparent  and  encourage 
consumer  restraint.  Conversely,  as  rates 
drop  as  economic  activity  recedes,  con- 
sumers might  be  encouraged  to  imder- 
take  previously  postponed  purchases. 

We  have  seen  that  this  process  does 
occur  in  the  mortgage  credit  market 
where  simple  interest  rates  are  used; 
consimners  or  prospective  home  buyers 
do  respond  to  changes  in  interest  rates 
over  the  business  cycle.  However,  this 
same  stabilizing  process  does  not  work 
effectively  in  the  other  consiuner  credit 
markets  where  annual  rates  of  credit 
costs  are  not  disclosed.  Dr.  James 
Tobin  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  his  testimony  on  the 
"truth  In  toiding"  bill  in  1961  said: 

Actually,  the  cost  of  credit  Is  a  natural 
countercycUcal  Influence  on  the  timing  of 
credit  purchases  and  repayments,  and  the 
purpose  o1  tne  blU  Is  to  Increase  the  efficacy 
of  this  mechanism.  The  co«t  of  credit  nor- 
mally rises  in  periods  of  boom  and  Inflation 
and  falls  in  periods  of  recession.  This  nat- 
ural cycle  In  credit  charges,  reinforced  by 
monetary  and  credit  policy,  la  a  stabilizing 
force  In  the  economy,  ffigh  credit  costs  in 
boom  periods  restrain  credit  purchases;  low 


costs  In  periods  of  slack  encourage  credlt- 
bujrlng.  These  TarUtlons  in  credit  coets 
help  to  dampen  the  businecs  cycle. 

However,  the  stabilizing  effect  of  changes 
In  credit  costs  depends  on  awareness  by  con- 
sumers that  the  changes  have  occurred.  If 
buyers  are  Ignorant  of  the  true  costs  of 
credit,  they  are  less  subject  to  Influence  by 
cost  changes  By  Increasing  consumer 
awareness,  this  bill  will  help  to  make  the 
cyclical  fluctuation  of  credit  costs  a  more 
stabilizing  Influence  on  the  economy.  In 
times  of  boom,  rises  la  finance  charges  will 
be  more  evident  to  borrowers,  while  In  peri- 
ods of  relative  recession,  borrowers  wlU  be 
made  aware  of  the  more  favorable  terms  on 
which  credit  is  then  available. 

Thus,  a  major  benefit  of  this  bill  is  its 
significant  contribution  to  overall  eco- 
nomic stability.  In  short,  a  "truth  in 
lending*  law  would  make  consumer 
credit  more  responsive  to  changes  in 
general  credit  conditions  and  it  would 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  Re- 
serve monetary  policy. 

Fifth,  encouraging  economic  growth: 
No  one  can  accurately  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  economic  waste  when  consumers 
pay  too  much  for  credit  because  they  are 
unaware  of  what  it  really  costs  or  are 
unable  to  shop  around  for  lower  credit 
prices.  However,  to  the  extent  that  with 
full  information  about  the  cost  of  credit 
consumers  will  use  it  more  efficiently,  it 
will  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. This  point  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  experts  in  the  field  of  credit. 

For  instance,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  in  the  April  1960 
issue  of  its  Business  Review  pointed  out 
that  a  real  burden  for  the  economy 
"occurs  because  consumers  often  buy  on 
time  in  an  uninformed  way  without 
knowing  the  cost  of  the  money  they  are 
borrowing.  When  they  do  this,  they  not 
only  hurt  themselves,  but  they  reduce 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  economy 
provides  goods  and  services  in  accord- 
ance with  consumer  taste." 

Federal  Reserve  officials  believe  that 
the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation  is 
jeopardized  when  consumers  are  misled 
about  the  price  of  credit. 

CONCLUSION 

Basically  the  question  is  whether  we 
want  truth  to  prevail  In  the  transac- 
tions between  dealers  and  lenders  on 
the  one  hand  and  buyers  and  borrowers 
on  the  other.  Men  often  fear  truth,  but 
ultimately  the  truth  is  beneficent  and 
healing.  It  rewards  the  ethical,  deters 
the  careless,  and  less  ethical,  and  raises 
the  whole  level  of  conduct.  It  ultimately 
benefits  all  but  the  determined  and  con- 
scious wrongdoers. 

My  bill  gives  to  everyone  the  chance 
to  conform  to  the  standards  which  the 
vast  majority  in  their  hearts  recognize 
to  be  right  It  would  throw  light  into 
dark  places  and,  by  that  very  fact,  help 
to  clear  them  up. 

The  technical  difficulties  of  revolving 
credit  have  been  removed.  The  new 
slide  rule  devised  and  perfected  by  the 
Credit  Union  Supply  Association  gives  to 
little-skilled  clerks  the  ability  to  com- 
pute true  interest  rates  in  a  few  seconds 
which  are  accurate  to  a  tenth  of  a  per- 
centage point.  In  short,  we  are  ready 
to  move  forward  with  malice  toward 
none.  My  associates  and  I  will  push 
for  action  with  temperateness  but  with 
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decision.     We   ask   that   the   issue  h. 
studied  and  considered  on  its  merH. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31,  -ni, 
bill  Will  be  received  and  approprlaJi! 
referred.  *' 

The  bill  (S.  750)  to  assist  in  the  om 
motion  of  economic  stabilization  by  i»* 
quiring  the  disclosure  of  finance  char»i 
in  connection  with  extensions  of  credit 
introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  (for  himseS 
and  other  Senators),  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  Uw 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  b 
probably  no  single  matter  of  law  or  tra- 
dition that  divides  the  free  world  from 
the  Communist  empire  so  dramatically 
as  does  the  question  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  migration.  The  Berlin  wall 
stands  as  a  mute  and  monstrous  testa- 
ment to  the  power  of  the  dictatorial 
state  to  curb  the  freedom  of  men  to 
change  their  environment.  And  yet,  as 
deep  as  the  differences  of  philosophy  are 
between  East  and  West  on  this  question 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  in  the 
United  States  do  not  do  full  Justice  to 
our  ideals,  and  that  we,  too,  have  our 
own  walls  of  exclusion.  To  be  sure,  these 
are  walls  of  prejudice  and  legislated  big. 
otry,  but  they  are,  nonetheless,  hurdles 
to  the  free  movement  of  peoples. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  lower  one  of  those  hurdles. 
It  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  not  only  lib- 
eralized quotas  but  to  allow  for  better 
use  of  the  quota  system  itself.  I  take 
special  pride  in  introducing  this  measure 
because  immigration  matters  have  long 
been  of  close  concern  to  me,  as  a  For- 
eign Service  officer,  and  as  a  director  and 
officer  of  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Council  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee. 

The  present  laws  regulating  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  are  viewed 
by  the  world  as  noxious  barriers  to  free 
movement  not  so  much  because  they  im- 
pose numerical  limitations  but  because 
the  limitations  imposed  are  based  on 
unrealistic  and  unjust  assimiptions.  The 
present  formulas  for  distributing  the 
national  quotas  are  based  all  too  clearly 
on  the  concept  that  northern  and  west- 
em  Europeans  make  better  Americans 
than  do  southern  and  eastern  Europeans. 
This  national  origins  quota  system  stands 
as  a  mockery  of  American  Ideals  and  of 
the  world's  onetime  view  of  America  as 
a  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  the  weary 
of  all  lands. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  na- 
tional origins  system  also  is  imrealistic 
in  operation.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  McCarran- Walter  Act  of  1952,  an 
average  of  250,000  inomigrants  have  en- 
tered this  coimtiy  annually.  But  the 
complete  unworkabihty  of  the  quotas 
established  by  the  act  Is  indicated  bj 
the  fact  that  only  two-fifths  of  the  total 
entered  under  quotas.  Well  over  one- 
half  had  to  be  admitted  under  exceptions 
to  the  quota  or  as  non<iuota  inmiigiunts. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  offer  today 
would  not  lead  to  a  radical  liberalization 
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of  the  system.  But  it  would  at  least  at- 
tempt to  bring  some  honest  balance  into 
the  distribution  of  quotas  smd  this,  I  sub- 
nxit,  will  go  far  toward  correcting  the 
world's  adverse  view  of  American  immi- 
gration poUcy. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  admission  of 
250,000  immigrants  annually.  The  visas 
issued  under  the  proposed  bill  would  be 
broken  down  into  four  major  categories: 
First,  120,000  to  be  allocated  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  according  to  the 
proportion  which  each  country's  immi- 
gration holds  to  total  immigration  to 
the  United  States  over  the  previous  15 
years;  second.  80.000  to  be  allocated 
among  the  nations  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  which  each  nation's  popula- 
tion holds  to  the  world  population,  with 
no  one  country  to  receive  more  than 
1,500  visas  imder  this  provision;  third, 
40.000  visas  reserved  for  refugees  from 
tyiijiny  without  reference  to  national 
origin;  and  fourth,  10,000  visas  reserved 
for  persons  of  skills  critically  needed  by 
the  United  States,  also  without  reference 
to  national  origins. 

Clearly  this  formula  would  introduce 
some  new  balance  into  a  system  which 
heretofore  has  relied  on  prejudice  rather 
than  arithmetic  in  apportioning  the 
privilege  of  a  U.S.  visa. 

My  bill  would  admittedly  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  value  of  unit- 
ing persons  who  already  have  immi- 
grated to  these  shores  with  loved  ones 
who  may  wish  to  join  them  here.  Up  to 
100  percent  of  each  country's  quota 
could  be  allocated  for  reuniting  families. 
Moreover,  husbands,  wives,  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  American  citizens 
would  be  admitted  without  regard  to 
quota.  The  justice  and  humanity  of 
such  provisions  can  hardly  be  con- 
tested. 

Because  of  this  emphasis  on  follow- 
ing the  natural  trends  of  prior  immigra- 
tion and  because  of  the  new  provision 
for  visa  issuance  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, my  bill  would  result  in  some 
striking  changes  in  present  quota  allot- 
ments. 

Italy,  for  example,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  49  million  and  a  present 
quota  of  only  5,666.  would  be  assigned 
a  new  quota  of  15.648. 

Portugal's  quota  would  increase  from 
438  to  1,892.  and  Greece's  quota  would 
increase  from  308  to  3.458. 

Portions  of  the  national  quotas  which 
are  not  needed  for  reuniting  families 
would  be  allocated  to  "pioneer"  immi- 
grants, who,  without  family  ties  or  prior 
associations,  would  bring  new  blood  and 
new  vitality  to  our  shores.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  such  pioneer  immigrants 
must  be  in  excellent  health  and  that 
they  spend  their  first  2  years  in  areas 
where  they  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
economic   opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
legislation  such  as  this  can  help  this 
coimtry  to  take  new  initiatives  in  the 
cold  war.  Not  only  would  it  remove  the 
regrettable  blemish  of  the  present  quota 
system  from  our  record,  but  It  would  en- 
able us  to  take  positive  steps  as  well. 
The  provision  to  admit  40,000  refugees, 
for  example,  would  enable  this  country 
to  fulfill  its  great  obligation  to  the  fugi- 


tives from  communism  who  are  risking 
their  Uves  to  live  in  the  free  world.  I 
urge  that  Congress  give  its  fullest  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  751)  to  amend  the  Inuni- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PAPIO  DISTRICT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  the  25  years  of  out- 
standing conservation  work  carried  on 
by  the  Papio  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  in  Washington  County. 
Nebr. 

Last  month  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  district,  including  State  and  Na- 
tional conservation  leaders,  celebrated 
its  25th  ajoniversary,  a  milestone  which 
skeptics  believed  would  never  be  reached 
by  the  first  district  organized  in  Nebraska 
and  one  of  the  first  formed  in  the  Nation. 

Nowadays  we  Americans,  particularly 
those  in  my  part  of  the  country,  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  take  soil  and  water 
conservation  for  granted.  After  all.  96 
percent  of  all  the  farmland  in  the  Nation 
is  in  a  soil  conservation  district  and  94 
percent  of  all  the  farms  and  ranches  in 
America  are  served  by  a  conservation 
district. 

But  25  years  ago.  there  were  many 
who  said  this  could  not  be  accomplished. 
It  was  believed  that  people  would  not 
serve  their  communities  without  pay. 
History  has  shown  otherwise.  As  Ad- 
ministrator Donald  Williams,  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  observed  at  the 
anniversary  dinner,  in  Blair,  Nebr. : 

Fifteen  thousand  soil  conservation  super- 
visors serve  as  15,000  examples  of  how  wrong 
were  those  who  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  share  in 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  Papio 
district.  The  list  is  too  long  to  recite 
here.  Instead,  as  symbols  of  their  fel- 
low workers.  I  salute  two  of  the  men  who. 
25  years  ago.  helped  organize  the  district 
and  are  still  supervisors  today:  Hj aimer 
Quist  and  Clarence  King. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  print  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  resolution  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  86)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Whereai?  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  for 
many  years  participated  in  and  promoted 
programs  lor  the  conscrv'ation  of  soil  and 
water  resotirces;  and 

Whereas  the  Papio  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District,  the  first  soil  conservation 
district  established  In  the  Stale  of  Nebraska, 
was  one  of  the  pioneering  districts  In  pro- 
moting the  conservation  of  this  Nation's 
two  most  precious  natural  resourccB;  and 

Whereas  January  8,  1963,  marked  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
meut  of  the  Papio  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District .  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  Senate,  In  reoognltlon 
of  the  twenty-five  years  of  outstanding  con- 
servation work  carried  on  by  the  Papio  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  DlBtrlct,  Waslilngton 
Coimty.  Nebraska,  extends  its  felicitations  to 
the  BupervisorB.  cooperators,  and  all  other 
personB  In  that  district  who  have  contributed 
throtigh  the  years  to  the  success  of  programs 
for  the  conservation  of  this  Nation's  valu- 
able soil  and  water  resources. 


CLEAN   AIR   ACT   OP   1963— ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Macnttson]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill  (S.  432) 
to  accelerate,  extend,  and  strengthen  the 
Federal  air  pollution  control  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANI- 
MALS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  Its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  bill  (S.  533)  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  vertebrate  animals 
used  in  experiments  and  tests  by  re- 
cipients of  grants  from  the  United  States 
and  by  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  U.S.  Grovernment  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  me  on  January  25, 
1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  January  31,  1963,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  bills  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  626.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  limitation  on 
payments  for  construction  engineering  for 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
projects:    Mr.   Metcalt   and   Mr.    CurrmcH. 

S.  627.  A  bill  to  promote  State  commercial 
fishery  research  and  development  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Kenkedt,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Yarborocgh,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mrs.  Nextbebger,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
McInttre,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Ekvin. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
Sundry    editorials    dealing   with    proposed 
changes  in  the  Senate  cloture  rule. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  TAX  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  illusions  of  our 
times  seems  to  have  gained  both  circula- 
tion and  stature  in  recent  days.  Many 
of  the  interpretation*  which  have  been 
ofTered  concerning  the  proposed  changes 
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in  tax  laws  relating  to  the  oil  industry 
have  tended  to  magnify  and  dignify  this 
illusion.  Far  too  many  people,  some  of 
them  Identlfled  as  experts,  continue  to 
inflate  the  Illusion  that  our  oil  indiistry 
is  fair  game  and  a  fat  and  fitting  target 
for  tax  reformers.  This  illusion,  if  al- 
lowed to  flourish  imchallenged,  could 
lead  the  Nation  to  disaster.  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  alert  the  Senate  to 
two  alarming  items  of  information,  both 
of  which  shatter  this  illusion. 

First,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  a  dispatch  published  on  Sun- 
day, February  3.  It  points  up  deadly 
new  aspects  of  the  Soviet  Russian  cold 
war  offensive,  based  on  expansion  of 
Russian  oil  production  and  exports.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  the 
Dally  Oklahoman,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RussXAK  Oil  Exports  Expectid  To  Increase 
Hambttrg,  Oebmant. — The  Soviet  Union 
has  achieved  a  decisive  breakthrough  In  its 
efforts  to  become  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing oU-exportlng  coiintrles,  German  eco- 
nomic observers  believe. 

As  a  resiUt.  pressure  of  cutrate  Soviet 
oil  In  non-Ck)mmunlst  markets  is  expected 
to  gain  momentiun.  Domestically,  some 
major  hurdles  in  the  country's  Industrlalln- 
tloa  program  also  aiH>ear  to  have  been 
cleared,  poeslbly  at  the  expense  of  other 
projects,  however. 

German  oU  Industry  observers  base  their 
views  on  the  latest  official  statistics  which 
show  that  1962  targets  were  exceeded  both 
in  the  production  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

With  more  than  100  new  finds  reported 
In  1962.  few  experts  were  svirprlsed  by  the 
12  percent  growth  in  the  Soviet  output  of 
crude  to  186  million  tons — making  the  So- 
viet Union  again  the  world's  No.  2  oU  pro- 
ducer after  the  United  States. 

Moat  Interesting  to  experts,  however,  was 
that  for  the  first  time  in  at  least  5  years, 
the  ou^mt  of  natural  gas  did  not  lag  be- 
hind but  even  moved  ahead  of  schedule.  Of- 
ficial figures  listed  a  23  percent  Increase  to 
75  billion  cubic  meters — 4  bUllon  above 
plans. 

Natural  gas  has  been  the  Kremlin's  In- 
dustrial pet,  but  has  caused  frequent  wor- 
ries In  the  past.  Soviet  planners  are  known 
to  feel  that  in  the  long  run  cheap  gas  Is 
more  Important  to  industrial  development 
than  oU  which  could  be  channeled  abro«ul. 

The  main  reason  annual  targets  had  not 
been  met  for  nattiral  gas  for  years  was  an 
admitted  shortage  of  equipment  for  trans- 
mission of  gas.  It  delayed  the  top  project 
in  the  natural  gas  Industry,  a  4,600-kilo- 
meter line  about  2,700  miles  from  Gasly  near 
Bukhara — one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  larg- 
est fields — to  the  industrial  center  In  the 
Ural  area. 

Western  oil  experts  predicted  as  recent- 
ly as  last  year  that  the  situation  would 
curtail  Soviet  export  plans,  because  part 
of  the  oil  marked  for  abroad  would  be  di- 
verted to  the  domestic  market  to  meet  the 
shortfalls  In  gas  availability.  But  their  pre- 
dictions were  premature. 

Faced  with  a  growing  gap  between  plans 
and  actual  output,  Soviet  authorities  took 
drastic  action.  Equipment  mdustries  re- 
ceived Increased  jwlorlUes,  order  for  gas  pipes 
went  out  to  Western  manufacturers  and  oil 
pipeline  plans  were  reportedly  subjected  to 
a  radical  revision. 

Reports  reaching  the  West  said  that  work 
on  the  glgantie  trans-Siberian  pipeline  to 


Vladlvoetok— potential  carrier  of  Soviet  oil 
exports  to  Japan — had  been  suspended,  free- 
ing additional  pipe  capacities  for  the  gas 
project. 

With  the  hurdles  to  the  growth  of  natural 
gas  production  now  overcome,  more  and 
more  oil  will  be  available  for  exports.  Paul 
Zieber,  of  Kiel  University's  Institute  for 
World  Economics,  last  year  estimated  that 
sales  to  the  West  may  soar  to  75  million 
tons  by  1065.  This  would  be  almost  a  300- 
percent  Increase  in  4  years. 

Zieber  says  Soviet  exports  to  Italy,  Ja- 
pan, Iceland.  Greece.  Finland,  Sweden  and 
West  Germany  have  been  growing  during 
the  past  few  years.  He  says  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  find  mar- 
kets in  the  non-Communist  world  for  all  its 
spare  oil. 

He  thinks  there  is  little  prospect  that 
Soviet  oil  prices,  now  more  than  a  third 
below  Western  quotations,  will  increase  to 
world  market  levels. 

According  to  Western  statistics,  the  So- 
viet oil  price  to  its  satellites  last  year  was 
almost  twice  as  high  as  the  price  charged 
to  non-Communist  countries. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  a  recent  dispatch  published  in 
the  Wall  street  Journal.  When  it  is 
viewed  alongside  the  Information  con- 
cerning Soviet  Russian  oil  activities,  it  is 
shocking  to  discern  the  tragic  decline  in 
oil  and  gas  drilling  activity  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DnrLLiNO  Activity  for  On.,  Natttral  Gas  This 
Week  Declined  to  19-Teab  Low — New  De- 

PLFTION    Ari-OWANCE    PaOPOSAL    Is    SAID    TO 

CoNTRtBtm  TO  Other  Factors  That  Slow 

Opeiations 

Daixas. — Drilling  activity  for  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  In  the  United  States  fell  to  a  19-year 
low  this  week. 

Oil  well  drilling  operations  have  been  de- 
clining for  6  years,  due  principally  to  excess 
productive  capacity,  tight  production  restric- 
tions, and  falling  crude  oU  prices.  Some 
oilmen  say  President  Kennedy's  recent  pro- 
posals to  change  the  method  of  applying 
drilling  costs  in  computing  percentage  deple- 
tion tax  allowances  may  be  having  a  further 
depressive  effect  on  drUllng . 

As  of  Monday,  there  were  1,306  rotary  drill- 
ing rigs  In  operation,  73  fewer  than  the  pre- 
ceding week.  272  less  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  fewest  since  January  1944,  when  1,292 
were  active,  according  to  Hughes  Tool  Co., 
Houston. 

Through  January  26.  operators  had  com- 
pleted only  3,334  wells,  236  below  the  like 
year  earlier  period,  according  to  the  OU  & 
Gas  Journal,  a  trade  publication.  The  maga- 
zine predicts  there  will  be  45.459  wells  drilled 
this  year,  down  from  46,179  in  1962.  That 
would  be  the  fewest  completions  In  12  years. 

Adding  further  pressure  to  crude  oil  post- 
ings, the  refinery  margin  between  the  prices 
paid  for  crude  at  the  wellhead  and  the  prices 
received  for  refined  products  tumbled  to  78 
cents  a  barrel  this  month,  according  to  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  That  is  off  6  cents  a  barrel  from 
December.  11  cents  a  barrel  under  January 
1962,  and  the  smallest  margin  since  It  fell 
to  73  cents  a  barrel  last  March.  Crude  prices 
have  fallen  an  average  of  19  cents  a  barrel 
since  July  1957. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
these  two  items  should  remind  us  force- 
fully of  the  need  for  better  understand- 
ing between  the  Government  and  the  oil 
Industry.      Tax -policy   changes   are   in- 
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e-dtable  in  this  changing  world  but  tK^ 
need  not  be  suicidal  in  character  fw 
leader  of  the  oU  industry— HarJSl 
Decker,  president  of  the  Independ«S 
Petroleum  Association  of  America-*^ 
declared  that  Presidential  tax  reo»? 
mendations  would  "directly  and  sevoS' 
depress  the  development  of  oil  and  » 
resources."  This  responsible  Industrie 
leader  added  that  in  his  opinion  tt7 
recommendations  "are  shocking  becaS 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  on  th? 
Nation's  largest  resource  industry  wotSd 
run  contrary  to  the  President's  objecttr^ 
of  stimulating  capital  Investment  anS 
economic  growth."  His  warning  should 
not  be  ignored. 

Neither  should  we  ignore  the  fact  that 
our  domestic  oil  industry  already  has 
slowed  down,  and  we  cannot  ignore  the 
determined  effort  of  Soviet  Russia  to 
make  oil  a  major  cold-war  weapon.  We 
cannot  ignore,  either,  the  illusion,  held 
by  so  many  people,  that  neither  of  these 
two  facts  exists.  This  Illusion,  however 
can  be  destroyed  by  a  careful  and  ex-' 
peditious  congressional  review  of  the 
facts.  Such  study  and  review  are  now 
urgently  needed  in  the  national  interest 

I  hope  that  through  such  a  study  we 
can  quickly  resolve  the  present  uncer- 
tainties which  endanger  the  position  of 
the  free  world  In  its  most  critical  eco- 
nomic sector — namely,  the  discovery 
production,  and  distribution  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products. 


CHERISHED  DEBATE  SELDOM 
PRACTICED  IN  SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Issue  of  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
Mr.  Jerry  Landauer  points  out  that  no 
other  legislative  body  in  the  world  cher- 
ishes the  right  to  debate  more  than  does 
the  Senate,  or  exercises  its  prerogatlTe 
less.  He  argues  that  many  speeches  are 
read,  but  rarely  is  there  the  clash  of  ldea« 
or  give-and-take  discussion  out  of  which 
persuasion  and  consensus  develop. 
Many  Senators,  for  instance,  will  never 
yield  to  a  colleague  except  for  a  question 
This  makes  debate  almost  impossible,  if 
a  speech  is  long  and  other,  extraneous 
business  intervenes. 

The  article,  entitled  "Debates  De- 
cline," by  Jerry  Landauer,  is  extraordi- 
narily thoughtful  and  perceptive.  Mr. 
Landauer  adduces  many  reasons  for  the 
virtual  disappearance  of  genuine  debate. 

This  year  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  suggested  a  procedure 
which  would  enable  more  Senators  to  be 
in  the  Chamber  during  debate,  -I  believe 

that  is  an  excellent  proposal  and  hope 
that  something  will  come  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  main  ingredient  for  debate  de- 
pends on  the  attitude  of  Senators — their 
willingness  to  engage  in  discussion,  to 
disagree  and  arrive.  I  hope,  at  some  kind 
of  consensus  on  measures.  Instead  erf 
permitting  them  to  be  settled  as  almost 
all  measures  are  now,  quietly  outside  the 
Chamber  and  beyond  public  scrutiny. 
The  difficulty  with  private,  secret  deter- 
mination without  public  discussion  is 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  developing 
public  understanding.  A  few  years  ago 
Prof.     Llndsey     Rogers,     of     Columbia 
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university,  wrote  that  the  Senate  is  prob- 
ably the  Mily  forum  In  America  In  which 
(discussion  of  broad  pubUc  poUdes  can 
Yin  some  national  atientioii. 

This  body  is  failing  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  that  will  serve  that  great  pub- 
lic purpose  today. 

I  aak  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Debates  Decline."  by 
jtr.  Jory  Landauer,  that  appeared  in 
^jodMj'i  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
),e  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
js  follows: 

DtBATi'8  Declins— Senate  Battles  Over  the 
Rm.ES  BOT  Pkactici   Itself   Fai>cs 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — No  legislative  body 

cherlahes  the  right  to  debate  more  than  the 
0j8.  Senste,  but  none  employs  its  prerogative 
lea.  Senators  talk  a  great  deal,  listen  less 
often,  and  only  rarely  engage  In  the  glve- 
aad-tak«  of  reasoned  argument.  Not  even 
tie  most  articulate  lawmaker  wlU  claim 
that  what  he  says  publicly  sways  votes. 

All  tbis  is  acknowledged,  indirectly,  by 
thoae  engaged  In  the  Chamber's  3 -week- 
old  straggle  to  change  the  rules  governing 
limitation  of  debate.  Even  those  who  wish 
to  keep  "King  Filibuster"  on  his  throne  do 
not  contend  that  discussion  In  the  Senate 
contributet.  in  normal  circumstances,  to  the 
education  of  the  citizenry. 

The  Senate  is  still  a  great  deliberative 
body,  perh&pa  even,  as  some  contend,  the 
world's  greatest.  But  if  deliberation  means 
argument  for  all  to  hear;  if  it  Implies  that 
Senate  debate  Illuminates  or  clarifies  knotty 
issues:  If  It  means  that  Senators  generally 
lliten  to  experts  among  them  before  decid- 
ing—U  debate  means  any  of  these,  then  the 
Senate  does  little  of  it.  , 

The  decline  of  debate  accelerated  during 
the  memorable  reign  of  Majority  Leader 
Ltndon  JoHNso>f .  when  the  arts  of  maneuver 
and  aocommodation  prevailed.  The  majority 
iMdar's  lanky  arm  draped  over  the  shoulder 
of  an  uncommitted  colleague  spoke  more 
tellingly  than  words  recited  for  the  Rxcoao. 

The  Vice  President's  successor  as  un- 
crowned king  of  the  Senate,  the  late  Senator 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  was  a  brilliant  speaker 
who  could  adjust  manner  and  tone  to  sny 
mood  or  need.  Few  cared  to  tangle  with  him 
oratorically  and  none,  except  possibly  Rhode 
Iiland's  diminutive  Senator  Pastork,  could 
mstcb  his  lung  power.  But  oratory  Is  quite 
Afferent  from  debate. 

hatden's  rule 

In  today's  Senate,  with  tiie  exception  of 
Democratic  Leader  Mansftkld,  GOP  Leader 
Daxsxn,  and  Minnesota's  voluble  Senator 
HuMPHSEY,  the  Democratic  whip.  It  is  gen- 
erally true  that  Senators  who  know  the  most 
and  wield  the  most  influence  speak  the  least. 
The  governing  attitude  is  that  held  by  Arl- 
Hma'8  esteemed  Senator  Hayden,  the  Cham- 
ber"!  dean:  When  you've  got  the  votes  you 
neednt  talk. 

Senator  Russki-L.  of  Georgia,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  knows  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  Defense  Establishment 
than  most  of  his  colleagues.  Once  a  year, 
when  presenting  the  committee-approved 
military  authorization  bill,  he  shares  his 
»l«dom  with  the  Senate.  Vermont's  Senator 
•Uxnt  Is  the  ackjiovledged  Republican  farm 
«pert.  Yet.  It  Is  novelty  rather  than  habit 
-or  him  to  engage  In  meaningful  verbal 
)<n»t»  with  supporters  of  the  President's 
farm  program. 

Because  the  Senate's  most  Influential  sen- 

ion  seem  to  diadaln  debate,  thoughtful  dls- 

«wlon  (as  dlstmgtiisbed  from  mere  ^eech- 

Mking)     Is    rare    on    major    matters    that 
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engage  the  Nation's  attention.  Cuba,  nuclear 
testing  and  ttie  Caminon  Mairket  abro«d: 
education.  Federal  apenmng.  tax  cnta,  and  a 
slugglBli  economy  at  home — on  none  of  t-*Mif 
does  the  Senate  sharpen  the  Issues  or  try  to 
frame  a  consensus  for  alternative*  to  what 
the  President  seeks. 

Last  summer,  for  example.  President  Ken- 
nedy, then  considering  tax  cuts,  called  for 
a  "aober.  dispassionate,  and  careful  discus- 
sion "  of  national  economic  Lssuee.  The  Sen- 
ate failed  to  generate  such  an  exchange, 
though  It  did  find  time  to  discuss  (for  2 
hours)  the  wisdom  of  saving  $198,000  by 
slicing  a  half  doEen  technical  writers  from 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  (The  economizers  were  de- 
feated on  a  nrflcall  vote. ) 

During  a  lull  In  the  recurring  Berlin 
crises,  Mr.  Maksftcld  last  year  suggested  de- 
bating possible  alternatives  to  administra- 
tion policy.  The  Chamber  did  not  oblige. 
Later  the  majority  leader  was  forced  to  ring 
the  quorum  bells  seven  times  before  anyone 
could  be  found  to  open  debate  on  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  "The  performance  of  the 
Senate  today  is  most  disheartening,"  be  said. 
E%'en  when  the  Senate  does  attempt  de- 
bate, on  most  subjects  this  consists  merely 
of  the  monotonous  reading,  often  unrelated 
in  time,  of  prepared  manuscripts.  Zealous 
readers  of  the  Conckessiokal  Record  for  Sep- 
tember 1962  will  find,  for  example,  carefully 
researched  speeches  about  Katanga.  One  day 
Connecticut's  Senator  Dodd  complained  bit- 
terly that  U.S.  policy  In  Katanga  was  irre- 
sponsibly foolish.  Two  days  later  Senator 
Chttkch.  of  Idaho  replied,  and  3  days  afier 
that  Senator  Hcmphret  delivered  a  second 
resjxjnse. 

CUSTOM   LIMrrS   DEBATE 

The  fac«-to-face  espousal  of  opposing  view- 
points on  the  Senate  floor  is  rare  partly 
because  the  rules  and  precedents  are  stacked 
against  it.  The  Senate's  16  standing  com- 
mittees and  70-odd  subcommittees  normally 
may  meet  when  the  Chamber  is  In  session. 
Moreover,  a  Senator  wUo  gains  floor  recog- 
nition need  not  address  himself  to  the  pend- 
ing bu&luese;  he  can  orate  on  any  topic. 

Further,  it  has  become  customary  for  Sen- 
ators to  confine  remarks  to  matters  on  which 
they  specialize.  Chairman  Hn.L  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  for  example,  wouldn't  dream  of 
engaging  Chairman  Fm-BRicHT  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  a  discussion  about 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  Members 
who  repeatedly  violate  this  custom  (jAvrra. 
Kkatikc,  Pkoxmthe,  Morse)  are  apt  to  find 
themselves  regarded  as  grandstanders. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dampening  factor 
of  all  Is  the  burden  of  senatorial  duty.  The 
pre-Clvll  War  Senators  of  memory — Calhoun, 
Webster,  Clay,  Benton — devoted  years  of 
study  to  the  big  issues.  Now  the  pace  Is 
frantic  and  the  time  for  reflection  tnintwiRi 
Today's  Senators  must  run  errands  for  grow- 
ing niunbers  of  constituents,  greet  visitors, 
be  seen  at  social  functions,  tend  to  commit- 
t<-e  work,  berate  bureaucrats.  Investigate, 
approve  reports,  placate  friends,  and,  alas, 
a  number  must  accept  far-off  speaking  en- 
gagements for  pay  to  balance  the  family 
budget.  The  typical  Senator  also  must  dig 
hard  Into  the  pork  barrel  on  behalf  of  con- 
stituents for  contracts,  projects,  loans.  His 
prospects  for  reelection  may  dei>end  far 
more  on  what  he  can  deliver  than  on  the 
quality  of  his  debating  style. 

As  the  pace  quickens,  senatorial  bureauc- 
racy flourishes.  More  and  more,  speeches 
bear  the  cold  touch  of  the  ghost-writer.  The 
frantic  schedule  Inevitably  cuts  deeply  into 
the  time  available  for  attendance  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Except  when  bells  clamor  for 
a  vote.  It  Is  unusual  to  find  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  membership  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Debaters  require  listeners,  and 
empty  chairs  do  not  provoke  the  best  in  a 
man. 


JANiSVILLE      GAZETTE      ATTACKS 
"SACRED  CO-W"  ALIBI  FOR  SPENIV 

INQ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Janesville  Gazette  on  February  4  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "What  Is 
That  Sacred  Cow?"  it  is  one  of  those 
rare  editorials  that  not  only  calls  for  a 
critical  consideration  of  the  proposed 
increases  in  spending,  but  zeros  in  on  the 
increases  in  the  defense  budget.  The  ed- 
itorial wisely  argues  that  no  spending 
should  be  beyond  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
the  Congress. 

I  Ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Janesville  Gazette  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  That  Sacred  Cow? 

Judging  from  the  reaction  In  the  admin- 
istration to  the  budget  and  the  country's 
needs,  very  little  can  be  trimmed  out  of  the 
Nation's  spending  plans.  In  fact,  the  1902- 
63  budget  will  end  with  a  deficit  of  abont 
$7,800  million. 

It  Is  shocking  to  discover  that  this  will  be 
the  second  largest  deficit  in  the  last  10  years. 
And  current  indications  are  that  the  next 
budget  will  be  even  more  out  of  balance,  es- 
pecially with  the  Kennedy  tax  cut  now 
planned. 

There  are  many  besides  Senator  Btkd  and 
Representative  Mills  who  demand  a  cut  in 
spending,  but  the  answer  is  that  more  than 
half  the  budget  is  for  defense,  which  can't  be 
cut.  Then  there  are  commitments  to  veter- 
ans, farm  subsidies  and  Interest  an  tbe 
national  debt.  That  leaves  only  the  civil 
departments  where  savings  would  not 
amount  to  much. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  reexamine  the  glib 
answer  that  the  defense  budget  cannot  tte 
touched.    It  Is  by  far  the  largest  factor. 

Of  cotirse,  the  Nation  must  place  security 
and  defense  above  budget  considerations,  but 
does  security  demand  some  of  the  mUitary 
spending  always  defended  as  sacrosanct  or 
protected  by  powerful  lobbies? 

The  citizen  needs  a  lobby  to  force  cloelng 
of  some  needless  operations,  cut  the  man- 
I>oweT,  or  cancel  some  aircraft  project.  And 
Congressmen  stanchly  protest  any  tam- 
pering with  military  spending  in  their  States. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  spending  $2  billion  a  year 
on  nuclear  explosives  when  the  D.S.  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  bombs  was  estimated  by 
Khrushchev  at  40,000,  or  several  times 
enough  to  destroy  all  prime  targets  In  any 
nation.  Such  a  cut,  however,  would  affect 
uranltun  producers,  and  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  object. 

Let's  not  be  frightened  away  from  the 
sacred  cow«. 


NASA  LABORATORY  NEAR  BOSTON 

PROTESTED       BY       SOME       FAR- 
SIGHTED  BAY-STATERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "Space  Research — 
Planned  NASA  Laboratory  Near  Boston 
■Worries  Private  Industry"  was  pmbllshed 
recently  in  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL 
The  article  is  most  remarkable  because 
in  the  Boston  area  many  people  sire  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  a  $50  million 
establishment  that  would  provide  2,000 
jobs  and  obvious  economic  stimulation. 
I  think  that  that  attitude  ot  concern  for 
Federal  spending  by  our  people,  even  In 
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areas  which  would  directly  and  Imme- 
diately enjoy  economic  benefits,  is  a  very 
healthy  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Spacz  Rkskasch — ^Planned  NASA  Labo&atoht 

Nea*  Boston  Wokbixs  Privatk  Industhy 
(By  Cal  Brumley) 

B06TON. — Electronic  and  other  GClentlflc 
Yankee  businessmen  are  looking  critically  at 
a  preferred  Federal  gift. 

The  object  of  this  appraisal  is  a  950  mil- 
lion Spac«  electronics  Research  Center  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion plans  to  build  in  the  Boston  area.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  for  an  Initial  appropria- 
tion of  98.5  million  to  acquire  a  site  and 
begin  construction  in  1964.  Additional  funds 
would  be  requested  in  later  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

As  could  be  expected,  many  people  here  are 
claiming  their  hands  at  the  prospect  of  a  big 
OoTemment  plum  which  wiU  employ  about 
2,000  people.  Among  others,  however,  the 
reception  is  cooler.  Some  are  asking  such 
questions  as: 


NASA  says  it  plans  to  minimize  the  per- 
sonnel Impact  by  staffing  the  center  from 
its  existing  personnel,  other  Oovernment 
agencies,  and  by  recruiting  nationwide. 

If  NASA's  laboratories  in  effect  compete 
with  private  Industry  for  research  assign- 
ments the  impact  on  Industry  could  be  even 
greater  than  that  of  {personnel  raids.  Massa- 
chusetts companies  had  about  $16.5  million 
in  NASA  research  contracts  last  year  out  of 
a  national  total  of  nearly  $1.3  billion. 

HELP  raOM   SUBCONTHACTS 

New  England  companies  probably  would 
not  feel  competition  from  a  NASA  center  as 
much  as  companies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  however.  "There  probably  would  be 
enough  spillover,  or  8ubcontracts%from  the 
NASA  center  to  make  up  for  what  local  com- 
panies might  lose,  but  I  fear  contract  losses 
by  research  companies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,"  says  one  executive. 

New  Englanders  have  real  doubts  about 
the  need  for  a  NASA  research  center.  One 
specific  objection:  One  center's  research  in- 
telligence Is  more  limited  than  is  industry- 
wide capability.  "It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
genius  of  the  people  is  large,"  says  Lieuten- 
ant General  WlUon. 

NASA  spokesmen,  as  could  t>e  expected, 
stoutly  defend  their  proposed  center.    One  in 
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Interceptor  sewer:  $28  mllUon  (a  mih. 
grant;    tSfi  mlllloB  loan  to  th.  nrJ?H"<« 
Columbia) . 


to  the  Dlstrtct 


NEW  SKI  RESORT  OPENS  IN 
MONTANA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  th* 
State  of  Montana  is  rapidly  becoml^ 
another  of  the  major  ski  resort  aSuita 
the  Nation.  On  December  22  of  Uut  y^ 
the  Missoula  Snow  Bowl  opened  iti 
slopes  to  skiers.  The  new  resort  ia  ij 
miles  from  Missoula,  Mont.  This  is  the 
third  major  ski  area  in  the  State.  We 
have  the  nationally  famous  Big  Moun! 
tain  at  Whitefish  and  the  more  recent 
Grizzly  Peak  at  Red  Lodge. 

Skiing  is  becoming  more  popular  with 
each  winter  season;  and  Montana  la  en- 
deavoring  to  keep  up  with  the  naUonaJ 
trend  in  its  development  of  recreation 
and  tourist  resources  which  abound  to 
the  State.  The  new  Missoula  Snow  Bowl 
is  fully  equipped;  and  there  are  plans  for 
rapid  expansion .  This  development  is  an 
example  of  local  enterprise  with  the 
Will  the  NASA  Center  perform  research  Washington  says  NASA  cannot  expect  pri-  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Servl«» 
hich  otherwise  would  be  contracted  tn  nri-      vate  Industrv  tn  nrnvirio /»»-ifi/^aiin  r.«»i./i4».ri  i„_      „j ^;„;_i i. _*     ii..     ^.^,         .    .     "*> 
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which  otherwise  would  be  contracted  to  pri 
vate  Industry?  WUl  the  Center  compete  with 
private  Industry  for  scientific  personnel?  Is 
it  really  needed  or  will  it  duplicate  facilities 
or  work  private  Industry  is  doing  and  thus 
be  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money?  Will  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  stifle  research  Inspira- 
tion? 

NASA     IS     QUESTIONED 

"These  questions  are  being  asked  pretty 
generally  by  executives  of  Boston's  research 
and  electronic-minded  industries,"  says  Lt. 
Oen.  Roocoe  C.  Wilson,  chairman  of  Allied 
Research  Associates,  Inc.,  and  until  retire- 
ment about  a  year  ago  deputy  chief  of  the 
Air  Force  staff  for  research  and  technology. 
A  NASA  spokesman  says  at  least  100  people 
have  called  the  NASA  office  in  Boston  with 
similar  questions. 

The  Boston  complex  of  research  and  elec- 
tronic industries  and  Institutions  makes  up 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  scientific  commu- 
nities. Such  electronic  giants  as  Raytheon 
Co.,  General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp., 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  and  Avco  Corp. 
have  sizable  installations  in  the  area. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University  are  centers  for  advanced 
research. 

The  questions  probably  are  even  more 
significant  nationally  than  locally.  Besides 
fociulng  on  differences  in  basic  political 
philosophy — big  Government  versus  reduced 
Government — they  also  strike  at  the  heart  of 
another  problem:  Is  the  Government  rob- 
bing the  private  sector  of  research? 

Companies  here,  which  already  have  a 
difficult  time  finding  scientific  brainpower 
and  an  equally  difficult  time  keeping  it  from 
slipping  away  to  competitors,  fear  that  the 
answer  is  yes  in  the  personnel  field. 

"When  anything  like  the  proposed  NASA 
center  is  brought  in  It  has  a  harmful  effect 
on  the  men  of  local  companies,"  says  Henry 
Harding,  president  of  Laboratory  for  Elec- 
tronics, Inc.  "As  the  NASA  center  builds  Its 
staff  it  Is  sure  to  put  pressure  on  research 
people  to  move  around." 

There  Is  evidence  that  even  some  top- 
level  New  Frontiersmen  are  beginning  to 
worry  about  the  shortage  of  technical  and 
acientlflc  manpower.  Commerce  Secretary 
Luther  H.  Hodges  In  a  recent  speech  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  "relatively  little" 
research  directed  at  improving  the  civilian 
economy.  He  also  pointed  out  that  even  If 
money  were  available  for  additional  civilian 
oriented  research  there  is  still  a  serloxu  short- 
age of  technically  educated  personnel. 


vate  Industry  to  provide  critically  needed  in- 
creased competence  in  the  area  of  electronics 
and  physics.  He  adds  that  NASA  expects  to 
Increase  contracts  to  private  industry. 

But  a  spokesman  for  a  big  New  York  com- 
pany with  facilities  ranging  over  a  broad 
field  of  research  and  hardware  says.  "Al- 
though it  may  be  Inappropriate  for  us  to 
comment,  the  question  remains:  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  too  much  research?" 


FANTASTIC  WASTE  AT  DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  from  the  Budget  Bureau 
a  record  of  the  estimates  for  construct- 
ing the  Dulles  International  Airport 
since  1950.  I  point  out  that  in  1950  the 
estimate  was  $12  million.  In  1956  it 
was  $35  million;  in  1957.  $49  million; 
in  1958.  $66  million;  in  1959.  $93  million. 
To  date  $108  million  has  been  appropri- 
ated. The  current  estimate  to  meet 
traffic  needs  of  1975  is  $180  million. 
This  is  an  example  of  what  has  hap- 
pened through  the  old  pork  barrel  in 
this  disgracefully  oversubsidizing  field  of 
commercial  aviation.  Federal  subsidies 
for  aviation  have  climbed  in  7  short  years 
from  a  fat  $219  million  to  $885  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows :  j 

Dulles   International   Airport:   Estimates   of 
the  cost  of  building  a  second  airport    to 
serve  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
[In  miUlons) 

Year  in  which  estimated  was  made :    Amount 

1950 $12 

1956 35 

1957  -_. 49 

1958  -. 66 

1959 93 

Appropriated   to  date 108 

Current  estimate  to  meet  traffic  needs 

of  1875 180 

Mobile  lounges:  In  use,  15;  on  order  for 
delivery  by  June  30,  1968,  6;  requested  in 
1964  budget,  7;  average  lounge  cost,  $258,000. 


administrator  of  the  national  forests 
in  the  area. 

The  city  of  Missoula  Is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  this  new  attraction;  and  I 
wish  it  every  success.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  introductory  article  In 
a  special  edition  printed  in  the  January 
27.  1963.  edition  of  the  Missoulian.  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarki 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb, 
as  follows: 

Past-Expanding  Snow  Bowl  Gains  Nation- 
wide   Attention 

On  December  22  the  newest  major  ski  aiea 
in  the  Northwest,  the  Missoula  Snow  Bowl, 
opened  Its  slopes  to  skiing  Jxist  12  miles  from 
the  Garden  City. 

The  Initial  reaction  to  the  new  area  U  one 
that  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  the 
skiers  who  have  already  tested  the  bowl'i 
varied  slopes  and  enjoyed  the  area's  wilder- 
ness splendor  first  hand. 

But  in  a  few  short  years  the  Snow  Bowl 
may  well  be  the  winter  pride  of  the  entire 
community.  The  area's  present  facilities  and 
high-mountain  potential  has  already  rated 
it  mention  in  national  magazines,  indirectly 
providing  even  greater  Interest  in  the  al- 
ready popular  recreational  and  vacation  fea- 
tures of  the  surrounding  area. 

With  the  introduction  of  a  chalrllft,  the 
third  to  be  Installed  at  a  ski  area  in  the 
State,  Montana  now  must  be  considered  a 
potential  ski  State. 

Touring  skiers,  that  sometimes  carefree 
breed  of  humanity  that  leaves  warm  home 
and  dry  highway  In  search  of  snow-covered 
mountain  passes  and  vertical  slopes,  will  now 
be  able  to  test  Montana's  dry  powder  and 
Alpine  conditions  In  a  gigantic  schuss  from 
north  to  south. 

THREE     CENTERS 

With  the  now  established  Grizzly  Peak  at 
Red  Lodge  in  southeastern  Montana  and  the 
nationally  famous  Big  Mountain  resort  at 
Whitefish  in  the  north,  the  addition  of  Mis- 
soula's Snow  Bowl  gives  the  Big  Sky  Coun- 
try the  type  of  ski-country  look  that  tour- 
ists will  find  hard  to  ignore. 

The  Snow  Bowl's  impact  on  Missoula  and 
Missoula's  economy  will  grow  In  proportion 
to  its  own  capability  for  growth — and  that 
capabUity  appears  immeasurable.  If  the 
bowl   thrives,  and  with  nu>re  than  6  mil- 


lion skiers  in  the  United  States  looking  for 
new  slopes  there  Is  litUe  reason  to  beUeve  it 
won't  the  reasons  for  Its  success  wUl  in  part 
be  found  with  the  Initial  planning. 

The  area  was  not  designed  as  a  weekend 
nlay  area,  substituUng  proximity  for  excel- 
lence It  encompasses  both  qualities,  en- 
hancing even  more  the  ready  potential  of 
the  resort. 

The  expert  skier  seeking  new  trails  and 
challenges  and  the  novice  hoping  to  master 
the  fast-growing  sport  under  the  proper  con- 
ditions and  to  learn  from  qualified  instruc- 
tors will  quickly  find  their  particular  wants 
satisfied  at  the  Snow  Bowl. 

In  the  spring  of  1954  Bob  Johnson,  presi- 
dent ai  Missoula  Snow  Bowl,  Inc.,  and  Dave 
Flaccus,  secretary-treasurer.  Investigated 
possibilities  for  a  suitable  ski  area  close  to 

Missoula. 

FIRST  FAcn-rrncs 

During  the  same  year  the  two  men  formed 
a  corporation  called  TV  Mountain,  Inc..  and 
bCKsn  buUding  ski  facilities  southwest  of 
the  present  Snow  Bowl  site.  Concurrently 
they  continued  their  search  for  the  ultimate 
location  of  a  major  ski  area  and  the  task  of 
proving  that  the  mountains  surrounding 
IflBBOula  had  the  snow,  terrain,  and  condi- 
tions necessary  for  a  fully  qualified  ski 
development. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1961,  equipment  was 
transferred  from  Snow  Park  on  the  west  side 
ol  TV  Mountain  to  the  head  of  Butler  Creek 
and  work  on  the  Missoula  Snow  Bowl  began. 

During  the  7-year  period  from  1954 
to  19C1  J<rfinson  and  Placcus  covered  the 
mountain  area  by  airplane  and  helicopter, 
rtudylnf  terrain,  wind  conditions  and  sun, 
spotting  at  varying  times  of  the  day  and  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  The  aerial  In- 
vestigations were  expanded  with  trips  cov- 
ering hundreds  of  up  and  downhill  miles 
on  the  ground  and  over  snow,  checking  and 
recheclcing  snow  depths,  fog,  wind,  and  snow 

COOdltlOQS. 

As  a  result  of  their  explorations  the  two 
men  l>ecame  convinced  that  the  huge  bowl 
ares  turroimdlng  the  head  of  Butler  Creek 
was  the  spot  they  had  been  seeking. 

With  a  2.500-foot  vertical  drop  from  top  to 
bottom,  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  at  the  base 
and  7,500  at  the  top  of  Big  Sky  Mountain, 
tht  area  is  situated  in  a  natural  bowl  about 
3  miles  around  at  the  upper  perimeter.  It 
offers  almost  unlimited  exposure,  slope  va- 
riety, and  opportunity  for  trail  expansion. 

LODGE   BUILT 

Since  1961  a  $50,000  lodge  has  been  built; 
an  18,000  upper  warming  lodge  at  the  7,012- 
Toot  level  completed;  a  1175.000  double  chair- 
lift  system  Installed  and  approximately  10 
miles  of  trails  have  been  prepared  and  Im- 
proved  for  the  1962  opening.  Chalrllft  profile 
waa  by  Peterson  Engineering,  Inc.,  of  Mis- 
soula. 

In  1  year  major  on-the-hiU  facilities  have 
been  developed  with  a  total  value  approach- 
ing MOO.OOO,  representing  the  Initial  phase 
of  a  projected  half -million  dollar  Investment. 

The  Snow  Bowl  is  approximately  la  miles 
northwest  of  Missoula.  It  can  be  reached  by 
following  U.S.  Highway  10  to  1  mile  west  of 
the  city  limits  and  turning  right  at  the 
Snow  Bowl  sign.  Prom  there  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  following  similar  signs  to  the  area. 

A  winding  mountain  highway  cuts  off  from 
the  Grant  Creek  Road  and  runs  from  the 
valley  floor  at  the  high-gear  grade  of  5  per- 
cent, leading  directly  into  the  bowls  450-car 
parking  lot  next  to  the  lodge. 

Extensive  work  has  been  done  on  the  road 
this  winter  by  the  Forest  Service  and  plans 
call  for  continued  Improvements.  Under 
Federal  supervision  and  maintenance,  the 
road  soon  will  be  officially  known  as  the 
Point  0  Recreation  Highway. 

The  Snow  Bowl  lodge  at  5.000  feet  Ues  at 
the  base  of  Big  Sky  Mountain.  The  area's 
natural  beauty  speaks  for  itself,  but  at  such 
an  elevation  snow  conditions,  as  western  ski 


resorts  are  finding  again  this  year,  can  be 
mercilessly  subjected  to  vacillating  weather 
conditions. 

nCKLX    WEATHXa 

Almost  all  western  resorts  face  a  similar 
problem  at  one  time  or  another,  and  the 
problem  Is  magnified  at  those  areas  that  de- 
pend on  their  lower  slopes  for  beginner  and 
intermediate  skiing. 

The  Snow  Bavl  also  has  its  beginner  and 
Intermediate  runs  at  the  lower  levels,  but 
these  skiers  are  not  limited  to  that  area  as  at 
some  resorts.  The  Introduction  of  the  chair- 
lift  was  not  only  an  important  step  in  making 
the  Snow  Bowl  a  major  ski  area,  it  came  also 
as  a  blessing  to  first-  and  second-year  skiers 
who,  because  in  many  areas  they  are  re- 
stricted to  runs  at  the  lower  levels,  must  wait 
until  late  In  the  year  before  their  skiing 
begins. 

The  Riblet  lift,  capable  of  carrying  646 
skiers  per  hour,  follows  a  l^t-nille  trail  up 
2,000  vertical  feet  to  the  Snow  Bowl's  unique 
High  Park  area  where  skiable  snow  is  often 
found  while  Mlssoullans  In  the  valley  are 
mowing  lawns. 

At  7,012  feet  above  sea  level  the  skier  steps 
off  the  double  chalrllft  onto  a  plateau  that 
offers  unparalleled  vistas  plus  skiing  oppor- 
tunities for  expert.  Intermediate,  and  begin- 
ner. Two  rope  tows,  one  600  and  another 
1.000  feet  In  length,  serve  the  High  Park's 
beginning  and  intermediate  runs  as  well  as 
the  uppermost  points  of  trails  reserved  for 
the  veterans. 

If  early-year  conditions  are  unfavorable 
below,  the  skier  need  only  take  the  short 
chalrllft  ride  and  he  can  be  pounding  snow 
that  packs  to  8-  and  10-foot  depths.  The 
area's  unique  "learn  to  sJtl  In  the  sky"  pro- 
gram also  gives  the  beginner  an  opp>ortunity 
to  test  conditions  in  the  air  almost  1  mile 
above  Missoula. 

The  elevation  at  the  top  is  surpassed  by 
very  few  areas  in  the  country  and  yet  High 
Park  is  notably  free  of  wind;  well  protected 
by  timber  stands  on  either  side.  And  the 
skier  who  finds  the  craving  for  a  warm  cup 
of  coffee  or  a  protected  resting  spot  too  much 
to  endure,  won't  have  to  ride  or  ski  back 
down  the  mountain  to  the  main  lodge.  An 
attractive  A-frame  warming  lodge  with  floor 
8p>ace  of  34  by  35  feet  was  completed  at  High 
Park  this  winter. 

With  a  window  complex  facing  both  north 
toward  High  Park  and  south  toward  Missoula, 
the  warming  lodge  is  complete  with  a  light- 
lunch  counter,  warming  faculties,  electric 
lights,  and  benches  on  which  to  rest. 

In  aU  there  are  11  trails  and  areas  ready 
for  the  skier.  Including  the  chalrllft  and 
two  High  Park  rope  tows,  there  are  six  tows 
presently  In  operation.  Near  the  lodge  area 
Is  a  l.&00-foot  pomallft  servicing  a  beginner- 
intermediate  bowl  area.  A  baby  ponuilift, 
400  feet  long,  and  a  300-foot  rope  tow  are 
also  located  near  the  lodge  on  beginner  hills. 


THE  CLOTURE  VOTE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  occasion  to  state  in  the  Senate 
that  more  than  a  majority  of  Senators 
favored  a  change  in  the  cloture  rule  so  as 
to  make  the  number  required  to  close  de- 
bate no  more  than  three-fifths.  Subse- 
quently, the  significance  of  that  state- 
ment was  challenged  by  both  my  good 
friends  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1 . 

I  should  now  like  to  point  out  that,  as 
a  result  of  what  hapF>ened  yesterday,  it 
is  clear  that  at  least  54  Senators  are  now 
ready  to  vote  in  support  of  the  Ander- 
son motion  to  provide  for  three-fifths 
cloture.  Since  there  is  some  confusion 
In  the  RzcoRD  as  It  appears  this  morning 
as  to  who  those  54  Senators  are  and  what 


they  stand  for.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  51  Senators  who  have  signed 
the  round  robin  stating  that  they  favor  a 
relaxation  of  the  cloture  rule,  and  a  list 
of  3  other  Senators  who  have  publicly 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
they  would  suppwrt  three-fifths  cloture — 
a  total  of  54  Senators — be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Pkbrttart  6,  196S. 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  of  the  88th  Congress,  are  In  favor  of 
a  change  In  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  to  provide  for  cloture  after  full 
and  fair  debate  by  the  afllrmatU'e  vote  of  a 
lesser  number  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  than  Is  provided  by  the  present  rule, 
and  we  will  support  such  a  change  In  the  rule 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  thereon. 

Senators  who  have  signed  (51)  :  Allott, 
Anderson.  Bayh,  Eeall.  Bocgs,  Br^wsi'lh, 
BfRDicK.  Carlson.  Cask.  Chttrch,  Clark. 
Cooper,  Dodd,  Dominick,  Dottgi^as,  Knole, 
FoNC,  Hart,  Haxtkz,  HrrMPHRET,  Jackson, 
JAvrrs,  Keating,  KzFAUvn.  Kknirdt, 
KucHXL,  LoNO  of  &£lssourl,  MCCabtht,  Mc- 
GOVEEN,  McInTTRX.  McNAlfAKA.  Magndson, 
MzTCALf,  Miller,  Morsk,  Morton,  Moss, 
Mttskie.  Nelson,  NxTnaacER,  Pastoex,  Pear- 
son, Pell,  Proxmire.  Randolph.  Ribicoff, 
Scott,  Stmincton,  Williaics  of  New  Jersey, 
Tasborottch,  Yoitwo  of  Ohio. 

Senators  who  have  stated  publicly  they 
favor  cloture  by  vote  of  three-fifths  (3 )  : 
Proxttt,  Latische,  Mansfield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Rccorb  will  disclose 
when  the  vote  is  taken  at  11  o'clock  on 
the  miotlon  to  shut  off  debate  and  to  gag 
the  Senate  on  the  pending  motion.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  derive 
whatever  consolation  or  pleasure  he  de- 
sires from  contemplating  securing  a  ma- 
jority In  favor  of  the  petition  to  cut  off 
debate. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  vote  will 
result  as  it  did  in  another  instance  when 
the  Senator  claimed  a  majority,  and 
wound  up  11  short  of  a  majority.  I  do 
not  believe  all  the  sweetness  of  chewing 
on  this  cud  on  contemplation  of  a  ma- 
jority will  prove  as  bitter  as  It  did  before, 
because  there  is  not  as  direct  a  consti- 
tutional question  involved. 

There  is  only  one  thing  upon  which 
some  of  us  who  are  opposing  the  motion 
are  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  frron 
Peimsylvania  and  some  of  those  wbo  are 
pressing  It;  that  Is,  as  to  Its  importance. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  more  important 
matter  that  will  come  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  or  that  could  come 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress  than  the 
motion  to  revolutionize  the  Senate  In 
such  a  way  as  to  take  away  from  the 
minority  substantial  rights  which  they 
have  enjoyed  for  180  years. 

We  can  stand  this  as  long  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  rules  change  can  stand 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  silly  to  say  that  this 
is  not  affecting  the  program  of  legisla- 
tion for  this  year.  Anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  Senate  knows  that 
it  has  already  delayed  the  beginning  of 
the  consideration  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  year  by  a  matter  of  weeks. 

For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  whatever  responsibility  may  devolve 
upon  me  for  that  delay. 
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If  it  develops,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  so  confidently  predicts,  that 
the  proponents  of  cloture  do  have  a  ma- 
jority, he  may  enjoy  that  to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  of  one  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  told  me  he  in- 
tended to  vote  for  cloture  because  he 
wanted  to  get  the  matter  out  of  the  way 
but  that  he  was  going  to  vote  against 
taking  up  the  Anderson  resolution  be- 
cause he  was  perfectly  content  with  the 
rules  as  they  are  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  very  good  friend,  I 
am  sure  quite  inadvertently  and  unin- 
tentionally, has  misstated  my  position. 

I  did  not  say — and  I  do  not  now  say — 
that  there  is  a  majority  of  this  body  who 
will  vote  for  cloture.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Oh, 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  will  find  out  at  11 
o'clock.  What  I  said  was  that  54  Sena- 
tors have  stated  in  writing  that  they  wish 
to  change  rule  XXII  so  as  to  provide  for 
not  more  than  three-fifths  cloture. 
Many  of  them  want  majority  cloture.  I 
say  to  my  friend  frcwa  Georgia  that  none 
of  them — not  one — wants  cloture  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Georgia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  stated  he  would 
offer  an  amendment.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  the  habit  of  abandoning  his 
position  quickly. 

I  did  misunderstand  the  Senator.  I 
thought  he  was  talking  about  the  vote 
that  was  going  to  transpire  on  the 
cloture  petition,  not  some  paper  that  was 
passed  around  in  the  Senate. 

After  all,  Senators  are  hiunan  beings. 
I  read  once  about  a  professor  of  psy- 
chology, I  believe  it  was,  or  perhaps  of 
political  science — I  am  not  an  expert  in 
those  matters — at  some  college  in  a  small 
city  who  conducted  experiments.  A 
petition  was  circulated,  respectfully  urg- 
ing that  the  signers  of  the  petition  be 
taken  out  and  hanged — after  some  long 
preliminary  statement,  but  it  wound  up, 
after  the  "whereases,"  with  the  petition 
that  the  signers  of  the  petition  be 
hanged;  and  a  number  of  the  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  town  came  along 
and  signed  that  petition.  I  recall  read- 
ing about  that  as  an  objective  study  in 
one  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 

So  I  am  even  less  impressed  than  I 
was  by  the  Senator's  statement  as  to  the 
vote  on  cloture.  I  thought  he  meant 
that  a  majority  of  Senators  would  vote 
that  they  be  hung,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  so  far  as  rights  of  Senators 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
stated  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  if  I  under- 
stood him,  for  my  information,  that  none 
of  the  Senators  signing  the  petition,  the 
roundrobin,  favored  cloture  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  quorum.  I  just  want  to  re- 
mind him  and  have  the  Record  clearly 
state  that  my  seatmate,  the  honorable 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
McHtSE],    has    submitted     an     amend- 


ment to  the  resolution  on  the  calendar 
which  would  so  provide. 

I  want  the  Record  also  to  show  that 
one  of  the  first  hearings  in  which  I  sat 
in  the  Senate,  in  1947.  when  I  was  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  was  a  hearing  on 
this  very  matter.  At  that  time  there 
were  three  points  of  view.  At  that  time 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  other  Sen- 
ators were  insisting  on  cloture  being  im- 
posed by  a  majority  of  a  quorum.  Other 
Senators  wanted  a  majority  of  a  consti- 
tutional membership  to  govern.  There 
were  still  other  Senators  of  a  different 
point  of  view. 

So  this  is  an  ancient,  and,  if  long  years 
of  pendency  can  make  it  honorable,  an 
honorable  view  on  the  part  of  many  Sen- 
ators, some  of  whom  are  still  here — an 
effort  for  cloture  by  a  simple  majority  of 
a  quorum,  which  could  be  26  at  any  one 
time.  Anyone  who  thinks  otherwise  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment. 

So  those  asking  for  a  change  in  the 
cloture  rule  are  asking  that  we  open  the 
door  at  this  time  for  consideration  of 
three  proposals;  one  for  three-fifths  of 
those  present;  one  for  a  majority  of  a 
constitutional  membership,  or  51;  and 
the  third  for  a  majority  of  a  quorum  of 
Senators  present. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  place  in  the  Record,  not  because  I 
favor  it,  but  so  the  record  may  be  per- 
fectly clear,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  asking  the 
Senate  to  adopt  a  rule  providing  for  clo- 
txu-e  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum 
present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  subsection  2  of  rule  xn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  relating  to 
clotvue.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate,  if  at 
any  time  at  which  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter,  or  the  unflnished  business,  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  for  not  less 
than  seven  calendar  days,  a  motion,  signed 
by  sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
debate  upon  that  measure,  motion,  matter, 
or  business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  Oflficer  shall  at  once  state  the  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 
but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  '  "Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"  'And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
voting,  then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  un- 
finished business,  shall  be  the  unflnished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness until  disposed  of. 

"  "Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  af- 
fecting the  same;  except  that  any  Senator 
may  yield  to  any  other  Senator  all  or  any 
part  or  the  aggregate  period  of  time  which 


he  Is  entitled  to  speak;   and  the  S«n*tr» 
whom  he  so  yields  may  speak  for  the  ttel  ^ 
yielded  In  addlUon  to  any  period  ««* 
which  he  is  entitled  to  speak  In  hk 
right.    It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Pr^,*^ 
Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each  Senatori^ 
speaks.    No  dilatory  motion,  dilatory  ameS' 
ment,  amendment  not  germane,  or  mo^tl 
table  any  germane  amendment  offered  toth 
said   measure,  motion,  matter,  or  bmbu*! 
shall  be  In  order.    Points  of  order,  IncluSin! 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  fromS! 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  dte! 
cided  without  debate.' 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  3  of  such  rule  Is  hereb* 
repealed."  ~ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  th# 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  apologize  to 
my  friend  from  Florida.  I  had  over- 
looked  that  ovu-  good  and  useful  friend 
from  Oregon  has  proposed  this  highh 
unusual  suggestion  of  cloture  by  a  m«. 
jority  of  a  quorum.  The  point  I  wanted 
to  make  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
other  Senators  is  that  the  Senators  who 
have  stated  they  wanted  to  change  tht 
rule  on  cloture — every  single  one  of  them 
all  54 — are  prepared  to  vote  right  now 
if  our  southern  friends  will  allow  us.  on 
the  question  of  a  three-fifths  cloture 
rule,  and  our  southern  friends  will  not 
allow  us  to  vote  on  it. 

Some  Senators,  including  myself,  p^^ 
f  er  the  imposition  of  cloture  by  majoilty 
vote,  but  we  do  not  have  the  votes. 
There  is  only  one — I  think  only  on^- 
Senator  who  proposes  the  imposition  of 
clotiu-e  by  a  majority.  But  all  54  Sena- 
tors who  signed  the  cloture  motion  wt 
in  favor  of  a  three-fifths  vote.  My 
friends  from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  other 
Senators  are  not  willing  to  have  a  ma- 
jority act  on  this  question  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  is  willing  to  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  additional  time  to  reply? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  zA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  have  as  much  time  as 
necessary  to  reply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  I  consent  to  the  Senator's  hav- 
ing 3  minutes,  but  to  have  as  much  time 
as  he  desires  might  take  a  long  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  take  only  1 
minute.  I  sympathize  with  the  majority 
leader. 

Assuming  everything  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said  is  true,  and 
certainly  I  do  not  question  it.  he  is  ask- 
ing that  54  Senators  have  the  right  to 
sit  down  the  rest  of  us.  when  the  present 
proposal  which  he  favors  is  a  require- 
ment of  60  percent  for  cloture,  which 
would  require  more  than  54.  So  he  is 
taking  two  positions  very  hard  to  recon- 
cile. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
defend  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  I  think  sup- 
ports the  position  of  Senators  who  are 
proposing  a  rule  change.  If  there  Is  to 
be  a  legitimate  question  as  to  the  validity 
of  a  majority's  right  to  change  the  rules, 
it  would  best  be  put  to  a  test  which  re- 
liably puts  all  speculation  aside,  and 
there  should  be  a  vote  on  the  motion 
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which  a  majority  of  the  Senate  is  pre- 
senting. I  caimot  see,  by  any  doctrine, 
how  the  minority  can  expect  the  Senate 
to  assume  anything  other  than  that  a 
majority  have  signed  the  motion  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  respect  to  a 
change,  in  the  absence  of  their  willing- 
ness to  allow  the  question  to  come  to  a 
test. 

So  I  think  we  must  assume,  as  we 
would  in  any  legal  case,  that  a  majority 
wants  to  change  the  cloture  rule  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  three-fifths  to 
impose  cloture. 

As  to  the  argument  that  we  must  get 
three-fifths  to  agree  in  order  to  reach 
that  point,  that  argument  does  not 
stand,  certainly  not  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  oppose  any  change  in  the  clo- 
ture rule.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only 
way.  if  we  abide  by  the  Constitution,  is 
to  allow  a  majority  to  close  the  debate, 
if  the  opponents  allow  us  to  come  to  a 
vote. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  The  deci- 
sion on  the  cloture  motion  is  the  deci- 
sion in  this  Congress.  I  deeply  feel  that 
the  majority  leader  will  not,  on  that 
basis,  seek  to  send  the  proposal  to  com- 
mittee. His  fingers  were  burned  before. 
He  had  the  proposal  sent  to  committee 
before.  It  fell  by  the  wayside,  just  as  it 
would  now.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
These  are  very  critical  times.  The 
civil  rights  question  is  critical  enough 
when  it  blows  up  in  violence,  as  it  did  in 
Mississippi  and  other  places  of  our  coun- 
try. For  that  reason,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  engage  in  enacting  appropriate 
legislation,  instead  of  being  frustrated, 
as  we  will  be  if  the  rule  continues  in  its 
present  form.  But  when  there  is,  as  we 
saw  last  riight,  a  confrontation  between 
the  Executive  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress as  to  some  peril  alleged  to  exist 
in  Cuba,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  tied  and  be  unable  to  act 
when  a  determined  minority  obstructs  it, 
inasmuch  as  any  such  happening  risks 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

What  has  not  got  through  to  the  people 
Is  the  importance  of  this  issue.  We  will 
debate  every  other  issue  but  this  one.  be- 
cause there  is  a  complete  veto  power. 

We  must  act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  a  half  min- 
ute more  to  complete  my  thought? 
Every  other  issue  with  which  we  will 
deal  is  postulated  on  our  ability  to  act 
in  this  one.  Let  it  be  historically  said, 
in  the  face  of  this  issue,  that  for  the 
next  2  years  we  are  casting  a  vote  which. 
If  wrongly  cast,  will  be  critical  to  our 
RepubUc.  Whether  the  Republic  listens 
or  not.  let  this  at  least  be  said,  so  we 
may  refer  to  it  when  action  will  be  ur- 
gently required  and  we  may  be  frustrated 
from  doing  what  we  must  do  to  close  off 
debate  and  act. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  intrigued  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
never  thought  the  Senate  should  deny 
the  right  to  speak  to  those  Members  who 
wish  to  reason  with  their  fellow  Mem- 
bers and  let  the  issue  be  settled  simply 
upon  the  basis  of  which  side  can  coimt 
the  most  noses.    I  think  the  way  to  op- 


erate the  Senate  is  on  the  basis  of  de- 
bate and  reason,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
counting  the  noses  of  Its  Members. 

I  am  not  disturbed  about  being  in  a 
minority,  because  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  gives  i;s  this  wise  coun- 
sel: "Thou  Shalt  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil." 

When  I  see  Members  of  the  Senate  ig- 
noring the  purpose  of  the  Senate  in  the 
scheme  of  American  Government  and 
advocating  that  the  Senate  be  converted 
into  an  ordinary  legislative  body  which 
can  curtail  debate  with  ease.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  they  are  proposing  to  do 
evil.  This  is  true  because  the  only  thing 
which  makes  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  distinctive  legislative  body  of 
unique  value  to  our  Nation  is  the  fact 
that  under  rule  XXII  Senators  can 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say 
what  they  think  is  necessary  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  country  until  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  vote  to  silence  them.  This 
makes  the  Senate  the  last  legislative 
body  on  earth  which  can  be  rightly 
called  a  forum  of  free  debate  by  free 
men. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  who  loom  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Senate  have  been 
virtually  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  has 
never  defeated  good  legislation  or  even 
imduly  postponed  the  passage  of  good 
legislation;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
declared  that  such  debate  has  resulted 
in  enlightening  the  coimtry  and  thus 
causing  the  defeat  of  much  bad  legisla- 
tion. I  have  seen  that  happen  in  the 
Senate  in  the  brief  time  that  I  have  been 
here. 

In  1957  the  then  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  came  to  Congress  and 
persuaded  36  Senators  to  introduce  a  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  by  the  assurance 
that  it  was  a  reasonable  bill.  We  de- 
bated the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  several  weeks.  The  then  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  had  assured 
us  that  President  Eisenhower  favored 
the  bill.  After  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
arose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  told 
the  country  what  a  monstrous  bill  it  was. 
President  Eisenhower  was  asked  at  a 
press  conference  about  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  President 
Elsenhower  said,  in  substance,  "I  did  not 
know  that  all  that  stuff  was  in  that  bilL 
I  thought  it  was  a  simple  voting  rights 
bill." 

After  the  provisions  of  the  bill  had 
been  revealed  by  informed  debate,  11  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  voted,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  eliminate  the  most 
monstrous  parts  of  the  bill,  which  would 
have  rendered  every  State  and  local 
official  in  the  United  States  subject  to 
the  caprice  of  the  temporary  occupant 
of  the  Office  of  Attorney  General,  who- 
ever he  might  be. 

As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  debate,  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  propose  to  stick 
to  the  admonition  in  the  Good  Book  and 
not  follow  even  a  great  multitude  to  do 
evil  by  destroying  the  only  safeguard  for 
free  speech  that  we  have  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  some  weeks  we  have  been  debating 
the  question  of  whether  to  consider  the 


Anderson  resolution.  I  hope  the  public 
understands  that  we  have  been  spending 
all  this  time,  not  on  the  issue  itself,  but 
solely  on  the  question  of  whether  to  be- 
gin consideration  of  the  proposed  rule 
change.  I  think  it  is  such  a  procedure  as 
this,  where  the  Senate  is  prevented  from 
even  taking  up  a  measure,  that  makes 
the  most  compelling  case  for  limiting  de- 
bate. None  of  us  likes  to  cut  off  fellow 
Senators  from  lengthy  debate,  and  I 
would  be  most  reluctant  to  ever  do  so 
where  debate  was  on  the  merits  of  an 
issue.  I  am  not  opposed  to  filibusters 
as  such,  they  have  been  often  used  to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  the  satellite  de- 
bate last  year,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  3  V2 
weeks  is  long  enough  to  debate  whether 
to  take  up  the  Anderson  resolution. 

Should  we  reach  debate  on  the  Ander- 
son resolution  itself,  I  feel  that  perhaps 
a  change  in  our  present  cloture  rule,  to 
require  only  a  three-flfths  majority, 
would  be  desirable.  However,  since  the 
very  unhappy  experience  of  the  satellite 
communications  bill  cloture  last  year,  I 
am  unwilling  to  vote  for  any  cloture 
change  imless  it  would  also  provide  more 
guarantees  for  adequate  consideration  of 
amendments  after  cloture  has  been  voted 
on  a  bill.  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  can  take  pride  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  thoughtful  and  reasonable 
amendments  to  the  satellite  communica- 
tions bill  were  tabled  out-of-hand  with- 
out debate  or  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
approve  any  cloture  rule  change  that 
does  not  set  up  guarantees  for  at  least 
some  hours  of  debate  on  each  pertinent 
amendment  after  cloture  is  voted  on  a 
biU. 


THE  CURRENT  BUDGET  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  21  of  this  year,  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana, the  Honorable  Vance  Haetke, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Conference 
of  Business  Executives  at  the  Brookings 
Institute  m  Washington,  D.C.  Because 
this  address  is  such  a  thoughtfid  and 
concise  comment  on  the  current  budget 
and  the  economic  theory  on  which  the 
President's  tax  proposals  are  based,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AoDBSss  BT  Senator  Vance  Habtke 
We  have  all  been  hearing  a  lot  of  large 
numbers  lately — numbers  in  the  billions — of 
which  $98.8  Is  one.  That  is  the  total  antic- 
ipated regular  budget  expenditures  for  next 
year.  Another  is  $11.8  biUion — that  is  the 
size  of  the  anticipated  Government  deficit. 
Still  third  la  a  very  much  larger  number — 
as  IS. 6  biUion.  That  is  the  predicted  size 
of  the  total  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

These  are  aU  numbers  which  have  caused 
concern  in  many  quarters,  not  least  of  all 
among  businessmen,  such  as  yourselves. 

There  are  some  other  nimibers  which  have 
met  a  mixed  response — $13.5  bimon,  $3.5 
billion  and  $10  billion.  These  are.  In  order, 
the  size  of  President  Kennedy's  proposed  tax 
reduction,  to  take  place  over  a  3-year 
period;  the  revenue  increases  resulting  from 
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oertaln  tax  reXcMms  he  will  propose  and. 
laatly — the  $10  billion  figure — the  size  of  the 
remaining  net  tax  cut,  In  which,  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  us,  virtually  every  family  and 
erery  buslneM  In  this  country  will  share. 
And  the  share,  he  has  added,  will  be 
substantial. 

Yet  even  the  prospect  of  a  net  $10  billion 
reduction  in  the  tax  bills  of  business  and 
Individuals  has  not  been  universally  cheered. 
One  reason  Is  to  be  found  In  those  numbers 
1  mentioned  at  the  outset — the  size  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  the  size  of  the  prospective 
budget  deficit,  and  the  size  of  the  national 
debt. 

Pears  have  been  expressed  that  Govern- 
ment spending  is  "out  of  control."  Yet  is  It? 
Particularly  Is  It  when  viewed  against  the 
broadest  measure  of  our  economic  capacity 
to  sustain  that  spending — the  size  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

In  the  1954  fiscal  year — the  first  peacetime 
year  of  the  Elsenhower  administration — the 
Federal  budget  equaled  18.6  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  That  proportion  has 
actually  declined  since — declined,  not 
risen — and  this  year  equals  16.3  percent  of 
gross  national  product.  For  fiscal  1964,  the 
year  for  which  President  Kennedy  has  Just 
presented  his  budget.  It  will  be  the  same  as 
thU  year's — 16.3  percent.  And  this  reduc- 
tion In  Government  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  has  oc- 
curred despite  the  vast  increases  in  our 
military  outlays,  the  advent  of  the  age  of 
the  rocket,  and  our  great — and  expensive — 
efforts  to  be  first  In  space. 

Some  people,  recognizing  the  need  for  mili- 
tary and  space  outlays,  fear  that  it  Is  Gov- 
ernment spending  In  other  areas — tar  welfare 
programs,  farm  price  supports,  housing  ac- 
tivities, fcMreign  aid,  and  other  activities  out- 
side the  defense  and  space  areas — feel  that 
it  iB  these  expenditures  which  have  gone  out 
of  control,  especially  since  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration came  into  ofDce.  Here,  too,  the 
facta  are  reassuring.  Regular  budget  outlays 
aside  from  defense,  space,  and  the  fixed  in- 
terest charge  on  the  debt  amounted  to  4.7 
percent  of  the  grosg  national  product  In  fiscal 
1961,  the  last  year  of  the  EUsenhower  admin- 
istration. For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  they 
will  aznoiint  to  just  a  fraction  more — 4.8  p»-- 
cent.  And  compared  to  this  year's  they  will 
actually  be  down,  not  only  In  terms  of  the 
portion  they  r^resent  at  the  grou  national 
product,  but  in  absolute  dollar  terms. 

How  much  do  you  think  is  the  total  cost 
ct  all  federal  budget  spending  for  programs 
other  than  <lefen8e,  apace,  and  Interest?  Is 
It  HO  bUllon?  960  billion?  No,  in  fiscal  1964 
it  will  amount  to  less  tlutn  $30  billion — $29.4 
billion,  to  be  exact,  a  reduction  of  $300  mil- 
lion from  current  levels. 

Stm,  there  will  be  a  deficit.  And  thin  will 
mean  an  increase  In  the  Federal  debt  to  an 
anticipated  $315.6  bOUon  by  June  80,  1964. 
A  frii^tenlng  figure?  No.  A  debt  much 
smaller — ^in  terms  of  our  ability  to  carry  It — 
than  we  have  borne  at  any  time  in  recent 
years. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  tlie  ^deral 
debt  was  larger  than  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct— 118  percent  of  gross  national  product 
at  the  end  of  1946.  By  the  time  President 
Trtman  left  offlce,  it  had  been  redtxsed  to  74 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  progress  in  this  area, 
too — there  Is  no  need  to  be  partisan.  By  the 
time  he  left  offlce,  the  Federal  debt  as  a  per- 
centage at  gross  national  product  had  been 
reduced  to  58  percent.  What  has  President 
Kennedy  done?  Reduced  it  still  further. 
Despite  the  large  deficit  this  year,  and  the 
larger  one  foreseen  for  next  year,  the  Ttederal 
debt  win  equal  only  61  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product — ^tess  than  half  what  It  was 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II;  12  percent  less, 
as  a  proportion  ot  grotm  national  product, 
than  It  was  when  President  Kennedy  took 
office. 


It  Is  easily  demonstrable,  therefore,  that 
ovu  deficit  and  our  debt  are  easily  within 
our  economic  capacity  to  bear. 

But  there  are  still  other  grounds  on  which 
I  would  say  to  you  unequivocally  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  budget  reflects  the  highest 
standards  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Let  me  explain  exactly  what  I  mean. 
When  this  budget  wa.s  being  prepared.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  faced  a  choice.  Each  alterna- 
tive involved  a  deflcit,  simply  because  there 
was  no  way  to  avoid  one.  short  of  reducinj; 
spending  for  defense,  space  and  other  es- 
sential programs  below  safe  levels.  The 
choice  lay  between  a  large  deflcit  without  a 
tax  cut — which  would  mean  a  long  string  of 
similar  deficits  to  follow — or  a  somewhat 
higher  deficit  with  a  tax  cut — which  would 
put  ovir  country  back  oa  the  road  to  growth 
and  full  employment. 

President  Kennedy  chose  to  recommend  a 
tax  cut,  which  represents  a  little  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  deficit,  but  which  n!so  holds 
out  the  promise  of  less  deficit  spending  In 
the  future. 

If  cutting  taxes  In  order  to  reduce  the 
Government  deficit  sounds  like  some  impos- 
sible   trick   of   magic — let   me   explain. 

Our  nearly  4  million  unemployed  workers 
are  today  paying  no  Income  taxes  at  all.  An- 
other 2  million  on  short  workweeks  are  not 
paying  as  much  In  taxes  as  they  would  If 
fully  employed.  Our  Idle  factories  are  pro- 
ducing no  profits,  and  no  tax  collections. 

But  through  the  stimulus  of  tax  reduc- 
tion we  can  get  people  back  to  work  and  get 
our  planu  producing  at  capacity.  When 
that  Is  done,  the  Government  will  collect 
more  in  taxes — even  at  the  lowered  rates — 
than  it  is  collecting  now. 

Let  us  do  some  simple  arithmetic  to  dem- 
onstrate why  this  happens. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  estimated  that  If  the  economy  were 
operating  at  fxill  employment  levels,  our  gross 
national  product  would  be  some  $35  billion 
higher  than  It  is  now.  The  Income  received 
by  individuals  would  be  some  $20  billion 
higher.  And  corporate  profits  would  reach  a 
level  $8  billion  above  their  current  rate  of 
$51  bUllon. 

IjCt  us  look  at  that  corporate  profit  figure 
for  a  moment.  Bight  billion  dollars  on  top 
of  the  present  $51  billion  represents  an  in- 
crease In  corporate  profits  of  somewhat  more 
than  15  percent.  You  can  do  your  own 
arithmetic.  Flgvu-e  out  what  a  15-percent 
Increase  In  profits  would  mean  to  your  cona- 
pany — assuming  your  ccxnpany  merely  re- 
ceived a  prc^xstlonate  share  of  the  increase  In 
all  profits  and  did  not— «s  you  all  doubt- 
lessly hope  and  expect  it  will — Increase  Its 
relative  share  of  the  market. 

Take  the  arithmetic  one  step  further. 
Bear  In  mind  that  these  new  profits — 115 
percent  of  the  present  level— will  by  1965  be 
taxed  at  only  47  percent  Instead  of  52  per- 
cent.   What  will  that  mean  to  you? 

One  fiuther  exercise  in  arithmetic — 
which  demonstrates  what  the  President 
means  when  he  says  that  a  tax  reduction 
will  mean  larger  tax  collections  for  the  gov- 
ernment In  the  future. 

On  each  $100  worth  of  profits  now,  the 
Government  collects  approximately  $52  In 
taxes — a  little  lees,  of  course,  actually,  be- 
cause the  first  $38,000  Is  taxed  at  only  30 
percent. 

But  on  each  $115  worth  of  profits — which 
will  be  earned  when  the  economy  reaches 
full  employment — the  Government  will  col- 
lect $54  In  taxes,  at  the  new  corporate  rate  of 
47  percent. 

This  Is  exactly  what  economists  mean  when 
they  talk  of  what  they  oall  the  "feedback" 
which  results  from  a  reduction  In  tax  rates. 
The  tax  cut  generates  mors  economic  activ- 
ity, by  increasing  consumer  denumd  and  by 
strengthening  the  incentive  system  of  our 
free  market  economy.  This,  In  ttirn,  means 
Mglier  taxable  Incomes  for  both  Individuals 
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and  businesses— which  in  the  long  run  >ii^^ 
higher  tax  collections  to  the  OoveriuS?' 
even  at  the  lower  tax  rates.  '"■•nt. 

That  is  why  I  say  to  you  that  Pr«M 
Kennedy's  budget,  with  its  tax  reduction  n!^* 
posals.  represents  what  Is— Jn  the  long  i^ 
the  most  flscaUy  responsible  position  h.^wZT 
possibly  have  taken.  ""co*!!,} 

For  without  a  tax  cut,  our  national  sen. 
omy  faces  the  dtsmal  prospect  of  not  m  " 
approaching  full  employment— and  full^.l'^ 
it— levels  at  any  time  during  the  foreaeelhi' 
future.  And  that  means  no  balanced  btrt*«* 
at  any  time  In  the  foreseeable  future  elth*^ 

There  is  literally  no  reason  to  ttu\ 
deflcit  which  is  ahead  for  the  coming  ,-J^* 
and,  in  fact,  for  the  year  after  that  oT 
economy  in  1958  withstood  a  deficit  la^T 
than  the  $11.8  billion  President  KennedTi! 
planning  for  this  year.  And  it  was  a  snJn,, 
economy  then  too.  It  withstood  the  tfeflrtt 
without  Infiatlon.  It  also  withstood  ^ 
deficit  without  any  adverse  effects  on  iniM 
tor  confidence.  I  suggest  a  look  at  the  Dm* 
Jones  averages,  or  any  other  stock  markti 
averages,  for  1959,  as  demonstration  of  »k., 
I  mean. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  each  one  of  yon 
will  support  President  Kennedy's  propow 
for  tax  reduction  and  tax  reform.  The  bIm 
Is  an  entirely  safe  one.  It  carries  with  it  no 
threat  whatever  of  inflation. 

If  few  were  unemployed.  If  our  planU  ««. 
running  at  full  tUt.  then  there  would  bea 
threat  of  Inflation.  But  the  additloiui 
money  taxpayers  will  have  to  spend  u  a 
result  of  the  planned  tax  cut  will  creste  i 
demand  for  goods  which  will  put  Idle  men 
and  Idle  plants  back  to  work — not  create  ani 
upward  pressure  on  prices. 

The  tax  reduction,  in  fact,  contains  * 
built-in  counter  against  inflation.  "Ote 
planned  reductions  in  taxes  for  btislneas  tai 
individuals  will  make  It  more  attractive  for 
both  to  Invest  their  money  in  modern  um 
efficient  Industrial  faclllUes.  And  as  «e 
all  know,  modern  faclUtles  contribute 
greatly  to  the  abUlty  of  American  burinta 
to  produce  at  stable  costs — and  prices. 

Not  only  Is  the  planned  tax  redBctioe 
safe,  moreover.  It  is  also  necessary.  Man 
than  necessary — essential.  Essential  If  «« 
are  to  fulfill  our  national  potential,  pw 
people  back  to  work,  start  the  maehlasfy 
turning  again  in  all  our  factories,  and  plia 
our  Nation  in  the  position  to  meet  tt^ 
heavy  commitments  which  our  roie  as  ds- 
fender  of  the  free  world — and  of  freedom 
itself — has  placed  upon  us. 

I  hope  the  President's  program  will  hare 
the  support  of  each  one  of  you. 


REPORT  ON  THE  GAVINS  POINT 
RESERVOIR  PROJECT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
with  gratification  the  adoption  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  a  resoln- 
tion  asking  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
review  its  report  on  the  Gavins  Point 
Reservoir  project,  near  Yankton.  8.  DaL, 
with  special  attention  to  the  problem  of 
siltatlon. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Mundt,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  foresight  in  seeking 
the  resolution  with  which  I  am  in  full 
accord. 

The  Niobrara  River  empties  into  the 
Missouri  River  at  a  point  approximately 
35  miles  above  the  Gavins  Point  Daa. 
Formerly,  the  heavy  siltation  load  It 
carries  was  deix>sited  well  out  into  (be 
channel  of  the  Missouri  River  and,  sab- 
sequently,  was  flushed  further  down- 
stream by  high  water  levels.  After  the 
Gavins  Point  Dam  was  completed,  and 
the  Missouri  River  backed  up  to  form 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Lake,  this  flushing  ac- 
tion no  longer  took  place— at  least  as 
pfflciently  as  before. 

Silt  picked  up  by  the  Niobrara  is  now 
being  deposited  almost  immediately  at 
its  mouth  and,  as  it  accrues,  further  and 
further  upstream.  This  filling -in  forces 
the  Niobrara  out  of  its  normal  channel 
at  times  so  that  during  the  spring  rise 
or  in  a  heavy  runoff,  it  threatens  a  State 
nark  and  the  sanitary  system  of  the  town 
of  Niobrara.  Nebr..  which  is  located  on 
the  stream's  immediate  east  bank.  Sil- 
tation is  also  hampering  the  operation 
of  a  Missouri  River  ferry  near  the  town, 
threatening  the  usefuhiess  of  a  bridge 
and  causing  a  high  ground  water  level 
in  the  general  area.  In  an  interview  with 
the  townfolk.  Congressman  Beermann 
,ras  told  that  the  clearance  under  the 
mentioned  bridge  has  shrunk  to  less  than 
6  feet.  Septic  tanks  in  the  area  are  no 
loD.ger  functioning. 

This  problem  of  sedimentation  is  also 
occurring  at  the  mouths  of  other  tribu- 
taries emptying  into  the  Missouri  River 
on  or  above  the  Gavins  Point  Dam.  In 
practically  all  instances,  it  is  endanger- 
ing public  and  private  facilities  adjacent 
to  the  reservoir.  We  have  learned  that 
the  Corps  of  EIngineers  is  now  in  the 
process  of  developmg  recreational  areas 
on  the  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  sides 
of  the  lake;  but  unfortunately,  siltation 
deposits,  sometimes  extending  several 
miles  downstream,  are  hampering  its 
beauty.  They  are  also  threatening  the 
beneficial  use  of  facilities  provided  at 
taxpayer  and  private  expense  including 
a  niimber  of  boat  marinas. 

Representatives  of  at  least  five  affected 
commumties  along  the  reservoir  feel  so 
strongly  about  the  problem  that  public 
meetings  have  been  called  to  discuss  pos- 
sible solutions.  In  the  latest  of  these 
meetings,  held  at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  in 
early  December,  District  Engineer  Col. 
H.  C.  Woodbury,  of  Omaha,  said  sedi- 
mentation results  in  an  annual  loss  of 
benefits  to  the  Gavins  Point  water  proj- 
ect of  some  $250,000  in  navigation  ben- 
efits and  $1  million  in  recreation. 

Proper  administration  of  the  Gavins 
Point  project  should  require  constant 
corps  evaluation  of  conditions  which 
might  mterf ere  with  its  authorized  func- 
tion; or  cause  injury  to  private  or  public 
facilities  located  on  the  lake  or  its  head- 
waters. In  addition,  recreation,  while 
not  a  formally  authorized  function,  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  concern 
for  alleviatmg  conditions  which  threaten 
it. 

Last  year  this  dam  and  reservoir  were 
visited  by  nearly  2  million  persons  and 
the  number  is  expected  to  double  within 
a  few  years  as  recreational  development 
continues.  Tourism  is  receiving  new 
emphasis  in  my  State  and  is  looking 
forward  to  increased  demands  upon  all 
of  its  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  measures  successful  in 
meeting  the  siltation  problem  might 
double  the  expected  life  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  Lake,  relieve  increasingly  serious 
flood  control  storage  problems,  and  pos- 
sibly result  In  increased  navigation  and 
expanded  power  production.  The  early 
action  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
this  session  was  welcome  news  to  the 
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many  Nebraskans  Immediately  con- 
fronted with  these  problems  and  poten- 
tialities. 


BRmSH  GUIANA  ANOTHER  CUBA? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  my  coUeague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  letter  addressed  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  relatmg 
to  an  intelligence  report  identifying  the 
shipment  of  arms  from  Cuba  to  British 
Guiana.  I  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  alertness  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  would 
like  to  offer  for  the  Record  a  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1963,  which  validates,  from  an 
official  Government  source,  the  occur- 
rence of  these  arms  shipments.  It 
acknowledges  the  transshipment  of  arms 
by  Premier  Castro  received  from  Soviet 
Russia  and  delivered  to  British  Guiana. 
We  know  well  the  character  of  British 
Guiana's  head  of  government.  Dr.  Jagan, 
an  avowed  Communist. 

This  further  illustrates  that  Premier 
Castro  is  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  "breather"  he  has  enjoyed  smce 
Soviet  missiles  were  reported  to  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Cuba.  The  ship- 
ment of  these  arms  and  the  presence  in 
British  Guiana  of  2,000  Cuban  "tourists," 
officially  acknowledged  by  our  Govern- 
ment, illustrate  that  Premier  Castro  s 
mission,  as  a  Soviet  sateUite,  to  commu- 
nize  Latin  America  continues  unabated. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  semantic  exer- 
cise over  what  or  what  not  is  now  in 
Cuba  misses  the  point.  Cuba  is  armed 
and  is  dedicated  to  its  objective  in  Latin 


many  new  Czech  arms  already  in  posseaalon 
of   Communist   Cuba. 

AN    AVOWKO    COlOrUKIST 

This  was  the  first  confirmed  caae  of  what 
the  United  States  has  long  warned — that  Mr. 
Castro  would  use  his  Island  as  a  transship- 
ment point  for  arms  to  Communists  every- 
where south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

British  Guiana,  about  the  size  of  Kansas, 
lies  on  the  southern  rim  of  the  Caribbean, 
1 .400  miles  east  of  the  Panama  Canal — nearly 
twice  as  far  from  the  waterway  as  Havana. 

Dr.  Jagan,  who  Is  of  East  Indian  descent 
and  a  dentist,  has  long  clamored  for  Inde- 
pendence for  his  humid  and  poverty-stricken 
land.  The  45-year-old  Prime  Minister  Is  an 
avowed  Conununist  and  an  open  admirer  of 
t>oth  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Mr. 
Castro. 

Dr.  Jagan  heads  the  Red -dominated  Peo- 
ples Progressive  Party  in  the  colony.  Its 
greatest  membership  is  among  the  East  In- 
dians who  were  brought  to  the  colony  years 
ago  to  work  in  the  sugar  fields  and  have  re- 
mained to  become  British  Guiana's  farmers 
and  shopkeepers. 

He  Is  bitterly  opposed  along  racial  lines  by 
many  of  the  colony's  Negroes,  led  by  antl- 
Communlst  Linden  Porbes  Burnham.  The 
white,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese  peoples  who 
form  minority  groups  there,  also  oppoee  Dr. 
Jagan's  policies.  About  48  percent  of  the 
colony  '8  half-mUllon  people  are  East  Indian 
and  42  percent  are  Negroes  with  the  Asians 
having  a  greater  birth  rate. 

JtJNGLB    TRAINING    CAMPS 

The  British  retain  control  of  Oxxlana's  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy,  but  the  country  is 
run  by  a  constitution  granted  In  1961.  This 
provided  for  an  elective  legislature  with  veto 
powers  reserved  to  a  crown-appointed  gover- 
nor. Sir  Ralph  Francis  Gray.  Pull  Independ- 
ence, however,  long  has  been  withheld  with 
the  United  Kingdom  apparently  determined 
to  wait  until  there  Is  a  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment there. 

A  British  official  recaUed  that  there  have 


America.     Cuba  is  alleged  to  have  re- 

moved  missiles,  but  nowhere  have  I  se^    J-  «P^~ -- ^P«^^  °J„^-  <p^  « 

any  aUegatlon  that  nuclear  warheads    y~„,JJ  euap.  tw  Mr.  cJtro.  th.t  u..r. 

are  missile  bases  in  the  Jungle  back  country 


have  also  been  removed  from  Cuba. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  "defensive"  armament 
which  gives  me  any  comfort  about  the 
quantity  of  "defensive"  armament  now 
in  Cuba.  We  must  be  intensively  prac- 
tical about  Cuba's  known  potential  and 
not  take  any  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
a  small  part  of  its  total  military  capacity 


and  that  as  many  as  2,000  Cuban  "tourists' 
have  been  seen  in  British  Otilana. 

"We  dont  dismlBS  these  reporto,"  h»  aaid, 
"We  Just  don't  have  any  evidence  that  they 
are  true.  The  point  is,  we  have  got  troops 
there   and   we   are   stlU   in  charge." 

There  Is  considerable  conunerce  between 
Cuba  and  the  crown  colony  since  British 
Guiana  supplies  Cuba  with  rice.     However, 


may  have  been  removed  by  the  with-     the  ships  in  general,  come  to  the  colony  in 
drawal  of  Soviet  missiles.     In  effect,  we     baUast 


have  a  tacit  admission  that  our  present 
effort  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting 
Castro's  expansionist  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  the  news  story 
referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cuba    Reported    Sending    Abms    to    British 
Guiana 

(By  Jerry  CLeary,  Jr.) 

Fidel  Castro  has  begun  shipping  arms  re- 
ceived from  Soviet  Russia  to  his  Communist 
admirer.  Prime  Minister  Cheddl  Jagan,  of 
British  Guiana.  Informed  Government 
sources  disclosed  today. 

Two  shiploads  of  arms  reportedly  left  the 
Cuban  port  of  Marlel  recently  for  George- 
town In  British  Guiana. 

A  UjB.  Goveriunent  official  said  the  Gul- 
anese  described  the  arms  as  "old  U.S.  rifles 
needed  for  training  purpoees."  However. 
It  was  considered  unlikely  that  Dr.  Jagan 
would  settle  for  obsolete  equipment  with  so 


OtriANESK  CAIXED   DOCZLX 

The  official  said  he  could  not  Imagine  who 
Dr.  Jagan  would  train  with  the  reported 
weapons  from  Cuba.  The  most  dangerous 
elements  there  are  members  of  the  Gulanese 
United  Youth  movement.  The  official  said 
these  are  leather-Jacketed  youth  who  "roar 
al>out  on  motor  bikes." 

The  Gulanese,  he  said,  are  a  docUe  people 
who  fear  and  dislike  the  Jungle  intertcw  and 
are  well  content  to  live  In  the  heavily  popu- 
lated coaatal  aone.  They  would  not  he 
likely,  he  added,  to  go  Into  the  back  coun- 
try In  revolt. 

"Revolt  against  whom?"  he  asked.  "After 
all,  they  (Dr.  Jagan's  supporters)  are  the 
government.  The  average  member  at  Jagan's 
PPJP.  Party  is  not  attracted  by  Communist 
or  Marxist  beliefs.  There  is  such  a  clique, 
however,  and  Jagan  is  capable  of  consider- 
able mischief  Just  to  remain  In  the  lime- 
light." 

GOT  U.8.  Am  XM    1961 

Dr.  Jagan  visited  Washington  in  1061 
and,  after  calling  on  the  President,  received 
some  VB.  aid  largely  in  the  form  of  technical 
surveys  of  the  underdeveloped  country. 
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X>r.  Jmgan  also  vlsltad  Mr.  Cutro  In  1961 
and  returned  to  Oeorgetown  Hijrlzis:  "We 
have  friends  wltta.  rockets,  guns'  and  gold." 
He  also  has  predicted  In  the  past  that  the 
Marxist  Ccxnniunlst  philosophy  will  "sweep 
the  whole  world." 

Last  October,  a  British  member  of  Par- 
liament warned  tbe  House  of  Commons  there 
is  a  "threat"  In  the  political  situation  in 
Guiana. 

Britain  keeps  a  small  force  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  in  British  Guiana.  The  only 
other  force  is  the  police. 


PROGRESS   OP   PUBLIC   DEFENDER 
LEGISLATION 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
worthy  of  notice  that  earlier  this  week 
the  American  Bar  Association  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  principles  of  public 
defender  lesialation  and  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  act  promptly  to  provide  such  a 
system  for  our  Federal  courts. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Association's  Joint 
committees  at  its  mid-winter  meeting  in 
New  Orleans  brings  added  assurance 
that  our  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  this 
bill  this  year  will  be  successful.  It  is 
my  hope  that  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
on  S.  63  and  rdated  proposals  this  spring 
so  that  the  Senate  can  take  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Due  to  the  wide  mterest  which  has 
been  expressed  in  this  legislation,  I  ask 
tmardmous  consent  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  ABA  re- 
port prepared  Jointly  by  its  special  com- 
mittee on  defense  of  indigent  persons 
accused  of  crime  and  of  the  standing 
eommlttee  on  legal  aid  work. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  report 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths    BiBHT    or    ImUGKMT    DxrxMDJuns    TO 

COaCFKTKirT  COUKSXL  IN  CUMTEIAI.  CASKS  IN 
COWTS 


(By  the  Amiirtcan  Bar  AsBodatlon  Special 
CkaunlttM  on  Def  ens*  of  Indigent  Persons 
Aeeosed  of  Orime.  Jointly  with  Standing 
Committee  on  liegal  Aid  Work) 

■XCOMlCrNDATXOirS 

The  American  Bar  Association  recommends 
prompt  action  by  Congress  to  insure  ade- 
quate defense  for  indigent  defendants  In 
criminal  cases  in  the  Federal  courtB.  to  Im- 
plement the  sixth  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  court  declsioDs  there - 
nnder. 

The  American  Bar  Association  approves  In 
principle  legislative  proposals  to  this  end 
which  Include  the  following  fundamentals: 

1.  CHvlng  the  eeyeral  district  courts  an 
option  eltlier  to: 

(a)  Appoint  a  public  defender  with  nec- 
essary stair,  or 

<b)  designate  a  voluntary  defender,  legal 
•Id  society  or  other  similar  agency,  or 

(c)  Appoint  counsel  from  the  Bar,  or 

(d)  Utilise  seme  satisfactory  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing. 

3.  Providing  reasonable  compensation  for 
ttum  involTed  In  any  at  the  foregoing,  in- 
cluding IndtTldual  assigned  counsel,  as  weU 
as  adequate  funds  for  Investigation  and 
preparation. 

3.  Providing  for  appointment  of  counsel  at 
the  earliest  poaslUe  time  and  Instirlsg  STall- 
abiUty  of  counsel  through  necessary  appeals. 

4.  Providing  for  payment  of  the  foregoing 
out  ot  adequate  fmuls  appropclated  for  the 
Judiciary. 

Tbm  standing  eonoaalttee  oa  legal  aid  wcrk 
and  tlie  special  ccmmlUee  on  defense  of  In- 


digent persoas  accused  of  crime,  wltb  sucli 
assistance  as  they  may  ask,  are  autborlaed  to 
present  the  views  ot  the  association  on  par- 
ticular legislation  within  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, and  also  to  comment  on  details  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  are  related  to  such 
principles. 

lUEPOBT 

Congressional  action  Is  urgently  needed  to 
balance  the  scales  of  justice  in  criminal 
trials  in  the  Federal  courts  and  give  reality 
to  the  indigent  defendant's  constitutional 
right  to  counsel.  This  right  is  guaranteed  by 
the  sixth  amendment  of  the  UJS.  Constitu- 
tion, decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

The  sixth  amendment  requires:  "In  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en- 
Joy  the  right  •  •  •  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defence." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court:  "The  sixth 
amendment  withholds  from  Federal  courts, 
in  all  criminal  proceedings,  the  pjower  and 
authority  to  deprive  an  accused  of  his  life  or 
liberty  unless  he  has  or  waives  the  assistance 
of  counsel."  (Johnson  v.  Zerbst  804  U.S. 
468.  483   (1938).) 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure: 
"If  the  defendant  appears  in  court  without 
counsel,  the  court  shall  advise  him  of  his 
right  to  counsel  and  assign  counsel  to  re- 
present him  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings unless  he  elects  to  proceed  vrithout 
counsel  or  Is  able  to  oibtaln  counsel"  (rule 
44). 

Leaders  In  Congress  and  In  the  executive 
branch  as  weU  as  in  the  judiciary  and  at 
the  bar  have  long  recognized  that  Congress 
should  provide  a  remedy  so  that  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  can  be  honored  in  all 
Federal  coiu-ts.  Congressman  Kmanokl  Czl- 
ux  and  Senator  Estxs  Kxfaitveh  have  advo- 
cated measures  which  at  one  time  passed  the 
Senate.  At  the  last  session.  Senator  Hsuska 
and  others  pressed  for  passage  of  a  measure 
(8.  2900)  which  resembled  the  earlier  meas- 
ure and   dUIered   in   only   minor   particulars. 

This  too  passed  the  Senate.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  President,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General  and  a  dis- 
tinguished committee  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General,  headed  by  Prof.  Francis  A. 
Allen  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
SchotH,  will  submit  a  measure  which  Is  sim- 
ilar in  principle  and  differs  from  the  Hruska 
bUl  in  relatively  minor  respects.  In  view 
of  the  variety  of  measures  which  may  be 
submitted  and  considered  by  Congress.  It 
seems  impractical  to  ask  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates to  act  on  a  particular  measure.  In- 
stead we  have  selected  what  we  regard  as 
the  principal  ingredients  of  any  measm-e 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  problem.  These 
are  embodied  In  the  reeolutlon  which  we  have 
recommended.  Bach  of  the  measures  which 
may  be  proposed  wUl  undoubtedly  have  some 
Incidental  provisions  which  wUl  have  to  be 
dealt  with  when  the  final  form  of  the  meas- 
ure emerges.  The  Hotise  should  adopt  the 
basic  principles  In  our  pecommendations  and 
authorize  the  two  committees  to  present  the 
association's  views  on  thoee  principles  and 
any  Incidental  and  related  matters  as  the 
matter  advances  In  Congress. 

THX  OT7TMODED    ASSICNES-COXJNSEL  SYSTEM 

At  this  late  stage  in  the  development  of 
our  Jvu-lsprudence,  the  general  practice  in 
the  Federal  court  Is  still  to  assign  counsel 
to  indigent  defendants  on  any  basis  that 
seems  apfMxvprlste  to  the  trial  judge.  Some 
Judges  call  upon  young  lawyers,  on  thoee 
whose  practice  is  not  large,  or  on  any  lawyer 
who  may  be  in  the  courtroom  at  the  time. 
A  few  Judges  consider  the  entire  local  bar 
to  be  available,  and  some  make  it  a  practice 
to  designate  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
lawyer  avaUablc,  espcctally  In  capital  cases. 
One  at  the  most  Important  considerations  in 
tbe  court's  choice  is  the  fact  that  funds  are 
not  available  to  compensate  appointed  law- 


yers.    Many  judges  are  reluctant  to  aaooi 
a  lawyer  who  has  a  thriving  practiceWhSk* 
he  will  have  to  set  aside  in  order  to  def 
an  Indigent  client.  ^""^ 

This  haphazard  system  has  been  effect) 
In  most  capital  cases.  It  has  worked  hSl! 
well  in  other  cases  in  at  least  some  oc^I 
less  populated  areas.  But  in  the  large  m^ 
centers,  where  the  volume  of  crlxninal  i>^ 
is  great,  the  system  has  been  tragicallj^ 
fair  to  many  defendants  In  noncapital  cte 
and  has  imposed  needless  burdens  onS 
coxirts.  and  needless  hardships  on  lawveri 

The  solution,  long  overdue,  rests 
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with  the  Congress. 


•VJtrtiy 


UNFAia  TO  THE  DBTENDANT 

The  offices  of  prosecuting  attorneys  an 
staffed  by  career  men  who  have  a  high  decree 
of  technical  skill.  They  have  at  t>^^itr'^ 
posal  modern  devices  for  crime  detectioa  sm 
extensive  facilities  for  factual  Investlgstlgii 
The  Indigent  defendant  is  in  an  unfair  pqa. 
tion  unless  he  also  has  able  and  e^tericaotd 
counsel.  But  competent  counsel  la  not  afta 
supplied  by  the  present  haphazard  lyttaa 
of  appointments.  A  young,  inexpertsneu 
lawyer  cannot  balance  the  scales  for  the  dc 
fendant  against  the  modem  organlsatloa  c( 
the  prosecuting  attorney.  Nor  can  a  iklB. 
ful,  experienced  attorney,  if  his  expertcaa 
ifi  in  tax  matters,  bankruptcy,  anUtrust  In 
or  In  any  area  other  than  criminal  law. 

Even  if  appointed  defense  counsel  U  o. 
ceptlonally  well  qualified,  he  usually  atei 
the  case  too  late  to  balance  the  scales  n 
justice.  AH  too  frequently,  when  ^Htm 
counsel  is  appointed.  Government  <w»mi 
is  well  along  In  the  preparation  of  Its  tttt 
By  this  time,  it  may  be  difficult  to  kitate 
possible  witnesses  for  the  defendant,  at  Vbm 
may  have  become  unavailable,  or  have  la. 
gotten  relevant  facts.  As  one  lawyer  ststtt, 
"It  is  like  running  a  100-yard  dash,  pt^ 
the  other  side  a  50-yard  headstart." 

Quite  aside  from  the  need  for  prompt  pri^ 
aration  of  the  defense,  the  constttuttoui 
rights  of  the  defendant  may  have  been  wMud 
or  denied  during  the  ^MTllminary  prottil- 
Ings  if  the  advice  of  counsel  was  not  anil- 
able. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  tn  tbt 
leading  case  of  this  kind:  •••  •  •  during pv- 
haps  the  most  critical  period  of  the  proont- 
Ingi  against  these  defendants,  that  Is  to  ■; 
from  the  time  of  their  arraignment  until  tki 
beginning  of  their  trial,  when  consultatta, 
thoroughgoing  investigation,  and  pcepaa- 
tion  were  vitally  important,  the  A^fmniti^ 
did  not  have  the  aid  of  counsel  In  any  M 
sense"  (Poxoell  v.  Alabama.  287  U.S.  4S,  87 
(1933)). 

TTNTAIB  TO  THK  OOUaT 

The  present  system  Imposes  on  the  eovt 
responsibilities  that  belong  elsewhere.  Mssy 
conscientious  Judges  accept  the  obUgMon 
to  protect  the  rlghU  of  a  defendant  vtw  li 
represented  by  Inept,  Inexperienced,  or  la- 
different  counsel,  but  this  task  should  act  be 
added  to  the  other  exacting  responsibUltki 
of  the  trial  judge. 

Also,  often  it  is  Impossible  for  the  cevt 
to  make  a  proper  determination  of  lndI(BU7 
when  an  unrepresented  defendant  la  ar- 
raigned or  appears  for  trial.  And  frequently 
It  Is  embarrassing  for  Judges  to  assign  b- 
luctant,  uncompensated  counsel  to  cases  tlut 
may  require  weeks  of  preparation  and  tri«l, 
and  may  involve  the  probability  of  def»i 
and  consequent  damage  to  reputation  at  th* 
bar. 

Judge  Leon  T.  David,  a  veteran  trial  Jadp 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  described  the  sttustten 
(46  Minn.  L.  Rev.  753.  750-7) : 

"The  Judge  ordinarily  has  no  Investlgatflrj 
facilities  to  verify  the  indigency  of  the  pil*- 
oner.  If  the  defendant  cannot  post  bafl 
and  says  be  has  neither  money  nor  fnendi 
who  will  assist  him,  the  Judge  may  have  to 
let  the  matter  rest.  But  what  lawyer  ^ 
be  assign  to  the  case? 


the  State  covu-ts  are  served  by  more  than  110 
defender  o(Bc«a.  most  of  them  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  defender  offices  that  reported  to 
NLADA  in  1061  handled  a  toUl  of  141,719 
_  cases.     Accordingly,  we  believe  that  defend- 

v^runder  Uie  comer  of  hU  blotter;  the     ers,  public  or  voluntary,  or  legal  aid  socieUes. 


"In  my  early  years  of  practice.  T  have  seen 
the  judge  scan  the  courtroom  and  sxunmon 

u«i^  Whom  he  recognized  that  morning 
T  ftave  seen  another  reach  for  a  list  of  names 
w    VMit  under  the  comer  of  hU  blotter;  the 

M  were  those  of  young  lawyers  who  had      should  be  selected  in  the  more  populous  dls 
names     ^  ^^_»  *»,.„  >w.  .Ksiirn^ri   fnr  tYin  px-      trlcts.    Of  course,  payments  for  services  must 


to  the    indigents   defense  J;he^  first    T^^ng 


;-oTie»ted  that  they  be  assigned  for  the  ex- 
igence Since  a  lawyer  is  bound  by  tradi- 
lon  by  canons  of  ethics,  and  by  law  never 
tn  reject  the  cause  of  the  defenseless  or  op- 
Zesstd  from  any  consideration  personal  to 
?^^a^t  It  is  accepted  law  that  the  court 
mav  sppolnt  counsel  from  the  ranks.  By 
^ftditlon  however,  such  appointments  fall 
to  the  newer  members  of  the  bar  although 
tte  courts  have  assigned  eminent  counsel 
in  unusual  circumstances." 

All  of  this  undermines  the  adversary  proc- 
ess which  Is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  American 
system  of  Jurisprudence. 

UMFAnt    TO   THE    LAWTES 

Since  funds  are  not  available  to  compen- 
sate appointed  lawyers  for  their  services  or 
out-of-pocket  expenses,  or  for  Investigations 
of  the  facts,  a  lawyer  must  often  make  a 
substantial  personal  sacrifice  In  order  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  consclentloxisly. 
Those  who  do  so,  represent  the  noblest  tradi- 
tion of  the  bar.  .WW... 

In  practice,  however,  the  bxirden  Is  spread 
among  relatively  few  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Many  of  the  assignments  go  to  young  law- 
yers on  the  questionable  theory  that  this 
provides  good  training  for  the  inexperienced 
lunlor  members  of  the  bar.  While  they  may 
need  the  experience,  few  of  them  can  afford 
to  wort  without  compensation  for  weeks  or 
even  months.  In  a  hearing  In  1959  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  scores  of 
letters  and  affidavits  from  young  lawyers,  ap- 
pointed to  represent  indigent  defendants  In 
the  Federal  courts,  were  introduced  In  evi- 
dence. Their  testimony  provided  convincing 
evidence  that  the  uncompensated  assigned 
counsel  plan  is  unduly  burdensome  on  the 
young  attorney.  Here  are  some  quotations 
from  the  record : 

Case  A:  "I  devoted  somewhere  in  the  area 
of  650-«00  hours  to  this  litigation — all 
without  compensation  and  In  a  large  meeis- 
ure  without  reimbursement  for  my  out-of- 
pocket  disbursements,  which  ran  approjci- 
mately  $400." 

Case  B:  "This  case  took  3  full  months 
Of  my  time  when  I  was  trying  to  build  up 
a  practice.  I  had  to  spend  money  I  had 
planned  on  using  fw  a  vacation  (for  fam- 
ily)-" 

Case  C:  "I  had  spent  approximately  $100, 
which  was  advanced  to  me  by  my  wife  from 
her  bank  account  (saved  from  school  teach- 
ing days)  •  •  •  150  hours  would  be  a  con- 
lervatlve  estimate  (of  time  spent)." 

Even  If  the  appointments  were  distributed 
among  all  the  lawyers  practicing  criminal 
law  In  the  Federal  courts,  the  burden  would 
fall  upon  a  comparative  few.  Unfortunately 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  lawyers  spe- 
cialize In  criminal  law  practice. 

Arthur  S.  Bell,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Bar  Association  Federal 
Courts  Criminal  Indigent  Defense  Commit- 
tee (the  most  ambitious  volunteer  plan  es- 
tablished by  lawyers),  reports: 

"We  cannot  expect  •  •  •  to  match  the 
performance  of  public  defenders  or  paid  as- 
signed counsel.  Based  upon  years  of  actual 
experience,  (this)  association  favors  the  pas- 
sage Of  HJl.  2696  (Ckingressman  Celleb's  bill 
'or  a  Federal  public  defender)  to  fill  a  crit- 
ical public  need." 

TRX    OKronMES    rRINCIFI.E    IS    SOUND 

The  defender  ofBce  Is  a  tried  and  proven 
method  of  providing  fair  play  for  Indigent 
defendants.  Ttie  first  public  defender  was 
established  In  Los  Angeles  County  almost  50 
years  ago.     Today,   indigent  defendants   in 


be  made  to  such  entities  or  groupw.  Where 
this  Is  impractical,  appointed  counsel  should 
be  compensated.  TTie  principle  of  compen- 
sation for  appointed  attorneys  Is  also  well 
established. 

Forty-seven  of  the  fifty  States  compensate 
appointed  attorneys  In  areas  where  no  or- 
ganized defender  office  exists. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  first  approved  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish the  public  defender  system  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts  In  1937,  and  has  since  reaffirmed 
Its  position  17  times.  Specific  bills  to  pro- 
vide Federal  public  defenders  were  endorsed 
In  1944  by  a  special  committee  composed  of 
distinguished  Federal  Judges  headed  by 
Judge  Augustus  Hand. 

Tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  sup- 
ported this  principle  since  1937.  Every  At- 
torney General  since  then  has  advocated 
public  defender  legislation.  These  have  in- 
cluded Homer  S.  Cummlngs,  Prank  Murphy. 
Robert  H.  Jackson.  Francis  Blddle,  J.  Howard 
McGrath,  Tom  C.  Clark,  James  P.  Mc- 
Granery,  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  William  P. 
Rogers,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  who.  In  call- 
ing for  public  defender  legislation,  said  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  1962:  '•The  time  to 
translate  good  Intentions  into  law  Is  long 
overdue.  I  ask  for  your  help  as  a  group  or 
as  Individuals  In  working  for  Its  enactment." 
The  American  Bar  Association  has  taken 
au  active  interest  In  proposed  legislation  to 
improve  the  method  of  providing  counsel  for 
poor  defendants  since  1936.  In  1939.  the 
public  defender  principle  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Delegates.  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors endorsed  a  specific  public  defender 
bill  in  1958. 

Emanuel  Celler.  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, reported  to  the  committee  in  1960 
that  a  poll  of  545  Federal  Judges,  law  school 
deans  and  professors,  and  ABA  members 
showed  that  89  percent  favored  public  de- 
fender legislation. 

Individual  leaders  of  the  bar  who  have 
supported  the  principle  include:  Hon.  Earl 
Warren,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States; 
Hon.  Augustus  Hand  and  the  late  Hon.  John 
J.  Parker,  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals;  President 
Sylvester  C.  Smith.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  many  of  his 
predecessors;  Harrison  Tweed,  chairman  of 
the  American  Law  Institute;  Henry  P.  Chan- 
dler, former  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts;  James  V.  Bennett. 
Director  of  Federal  Prisons;  and  William  T. 
Gossett.  president  of  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  and  former  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  elo- 
quent summary  of  the  test  of  civilization  by 
the  chief  Justice  of  one  of  our  State  supreme 
courts  over  a  generation  ago: 

'Equal  and  exact  Jxistlce  has  been  the 
passionate  demand  of  the  human  soul  since 
man  has  wronged  his  fellovm:ian;  it  has  been 
the  dream  of  the  philosopher,  the  aim  of  the 
lawgiver,  the  endeavor  of  the  Judge,  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  every  government  and  every 
civilization.""  (John  B.  Wlnslow,  CJ.  Su- 
preme Court  of  Wisconsin,  "4  Journal  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,"  650  (1914)  ] 
To  deny  equal  Justice  to  the  poor  la  In- 
tolerable in  principle.  To  continue  the  pres- 
ent system,  when  such  a  practical  alterna- 
tive is  available.  Jeopardizes  our  country's 
claim  to  world  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  Justice  under  law. 

This  report  Is  presented  Jointly  by  the  two 
committees  whose  chairmen  have  signed  it. 


In  addition,  the  position  is  squarely  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  r>e- 
fender  Association.  We  are  submitting  this 
report  also  to  the  council  of  the  section  on 
criminal  law  and  are  hopeful  that  at  lu 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  before  the  meeting 
of  the  House.  Its  Delegate  may  be  authorized 
to  state  to  the  House  the  council's  support 
for  our  recommendations. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  W.  Cummiskit. 
Chairman.  Standing  Committee  on  Legal 
Aid   Work. 

WHJtTNXT   North    Setmoxtb. 
Chairman.   Special    Committee    on    De- 
fenae  of  Indigent  Persons  Accused  of 
Crime. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Also,  Mr.  President.  I 
cftll  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
comprehensive  report  on  the  current 
practice  of  representing  indigent  crim- 
inal defendants  in  our  Federal  district 
courts  which  was  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1963  issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view. The  study  not  only  assesses  the 
existing  situation  but  offers  thoughtful 
and  pertinent  comments  on  numerous 
proposals  now  before  the  Congress.  In 
offering  this  article,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
observe  that  the  present  bill,  S.  63,  was 
drafted  to  talte  into  consideration  the 
comments  made  with  respect  to  the  cov- 
erage of  subsection  (g)  of  S.  2900  con- 
tained therein.  I  want  to  commend  the 
authors  of  this  Law  Review  note  for 
their  outstanding  study  which  will  un- 
doubtedly serve  as  a  basic  working  paper 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  consid- 
ering this  vital  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRo, 

as  follows: 

The  Repkesxntation  or  Indigent  Cumihax, 
Detxndants     in     the     F'eoerai.     District 

COUETS 

(This  was  written  by  Bruce  J.  Havlghurst 

and  Peter  MacEtougall,  third-year  editors  of 
the  Harvard  Law  Review,  with  interviewing 
and    editorial    assistance    from    Richard    P. 
Schulze.   Jr.,    Review    note    editor,    and   was 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the  William  F.  Mil- 
ton Fund.     The  editors  conducted  approxi- 
mately 70  Interviews  in  Baltimore,  Birming- 
ham,  Boston,    Chattanooga.    Cleveland.    Des 
Moines.     Detroit,     Honolulu.     Kansas     City 
(Mo),    Los    Angeles,    Louisville.    MUwaukee. 
Minneapolis.   Nashville,  New  York.  Omaha. 
Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
In    addition,    a   detailed   questionnaire   was 
sent   to   every   U.S.    district   Judge   and  U.S. 
attorney.     The    Judges'    questionnaire    was 
somewhat  longer  than  the  prosecutors',  but 
both   asked   the  same   basic   questions.     Of 
365    questionnaires    mailed,     136    responses 
were   received    (79    Judges,    57    prosecutors). 
In  some  cases,  one  questionnaire  represented 
the  consensus  of  several  judges  within  a  dis- 
trict.    Since  most  of  the  practices  and  atti- 
tudes described  in  this  note  are  common  to 
many  districts  and  persons,  a  specific  source 
generally  will  not  be  given  unless  a  practice 
is    unique    and    given    detailed    treatment. 
The  authors  wish  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  many  persons  who  were  interviewed 
or  responded  to  written  inquiries  or  ques- 
tionnaires.) 

In  1938  the  "right  to  coimsel"  provision  of 
the  sixth  amendment  was  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  entitling  a  criminal  de- 
fendant unable  to  retain  counsel  to  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney  appointed  by  the  coiirt.* 


Johnson  v.  Zcrb^t,  304  U.S.  458  (1938), 
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The  Federal  Government,  In  the  absence  of 
a  waiver  of  the  right  to  counsel,  must  thus 
furnlah  counsel  for  the  indigent  or  forgo 
prosecuting  him.  As  of  today,  however,  the 
Oovernment  has  no  attorneys  In  Its  employ 
Who  provide  this  service »  nor  has  It  any 
means  of  contracting  with  private  attorneys 
or  flrma  to  perform  Its  obligation.  The  Job 
is  done  almost  wholly  by  private  individuals 
who  volunteer  their  services  or  who  are  di- 
rected to  serve  without  compensation  by  the 
covu-t.  Each  district  has  been  left  to  solve 
Its  own  problems. 

One    difficulty    which    pervades    the    area 
should  be  mentioned  at  the  outset:  there  is 
at  present  no  widely  accepted  definition  of 
"Indigent."     It    Is    Impossible    to    formulate 
any  workable  definition  based  on  a  specific 
sum  of  liquid  assets  available  to  the  defend- 
ant, for  the  cost  of  representation  will  vary 
among    districts    because    of    differing     fee 
scales,  and  will  vary  even  within  a  district 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  case  and 
the  work  and  money  necessary  to  defend  it. 
As  a  beginning  toward  giving  content  to  the 
term.  It  might  be  said  that  an  Indigent  is 
one  who  has  insufficient  funds  to  pay  an  at- 
torney for  the  services  his  particular  case  re- 
quires.   But  this  Is  Imprecise,  for  the  deci- 
sion as  to  the  requirement  in  a  particular 
case  depends  on  a  number  of  complex  fac- 
tors peculiar  to  that  case  alone,  and   must 
be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  attor- 
ney.   The  judge,  having  only  the  Informa- 
tion or  Indictment  In  front  of  him.  Is  in 
no  position  to  assess  these  with   accuracy. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  generalize  on  the  means 
by  which  Judges  resolve  this  dilemma;  some 
seem  to  assume  that  If  the  defendant  has 
sufficient  funds  to  retain  any  lawyer,  even 
one   who   for   that   amount    will   deafly   do 
no  more  than  enter  a  guilty  plea,  the  defend- 
ant Is  not  Indigent.     Others  seem  to  believe 
that  the  defendant  should   be  able  to  pay 
for  representation  the  quality  of  which  Is 
to   some    extent   higher    than    the    absolute 
minimum  before  he   is  classified   as   nonin- 
dlgent.    For  piu-poses  of  this  note,  the  term 
"indigent"  refers   to   a  defendant  possess- 
ing  no  money   or   so   little   that   he   clearly 
meeU  the  standard  by  which  the  court  de- 
termines those  to  whom  counsel  will  be  as- 
signed.    The   term   "borderline  indigent"   is 
used  to  describe  a  defendant  with  some  re- 
sources but  In  an  amount  that  Is  Insufficient 
to  obtain  the  quality  of  representation  his 
case  requires. 

The  Review's  primary  purpose  In  embark- 
ing upon  this  note  was  to  investigate  and 
report  the  situation  existing  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  districts,  the  special  problems  being 
faced,  and  the  varloiis  means  being  adopted 
to  solve  them.  Publicity  given  to  the  latter. 
It  is  hoped,  will  assist  other  districts  with 
slmUar  problems  to  benefit  In  some  measure 
from  the  experience  of  others.  More  Impor- 
tant, perhaps,  with  the  large  body  of  data  ob- 
tained through  observation,  interviews,  and 
questionnaires  the  authors  have  attempted 
an  analysis  of  the  situation  as  It  exists 
throughout  the  country.  Both  the  defects 
and  the  successes,  to  the  extent  they  are 
sufficiently  widespread  to  be  looked  upon  as 
general  characteristics,  are  discussed.  The 
third  section  of  the  note  contains  a  short 
r^sum^  of  each  of  three  systems  which  have 
been  advanced  In  proposed  legislation  and 
by  commentators  as  workable  alternatives, 
either  individually  or  in  combination,  to  the 
present  practice.  A  niunber  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  these  systems  are  sum- 
marized and  some  are  evaluated  In  terms  of 


» In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Federal 
funds  support  a  Legal  Aid  Society  which  is 
governed  by  a  private  board  of  trustees;  see 
p.  593  Infra.  A  public  defender  represents 
Indigents  in  the  Canal  Zone;  he  Is  appointed 
by  the  Oovemor,  while  his  salary  is  fixed  by 
the  President.  (CZ.  Code  tit.  7,  {  43  (Supp. 
1943).) 


the  results  of  the  research  conducted  for 
this  note.  Finally,  in  section  4  the  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals  presented  to  Con- 
gress during  the  last  session  are  subjected  to 
scrutiny  and  comparison,  and  several  sugges- 
tions for  changes  are  advanced. 

To  compile  the  data  on  which  the  note  is 
based,  comprehensive  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  every  Federal  district  Judge  and 
U.S.  attorney  in  the  country.'  Two  editors 
spent  a  good  part  of  last  summer,  and  one 
other  a  lesser  period,  in  field  research,  ob- 
serving operations  and  interviewing  Judges, 
U.S.  attorneys,  other  Federal  officials,  and 
private  attorneys  in  19  major  cities.  In- 
formation has  been  obtained  from  over  SO 
p>ercent  of  the  judicial  districts.  Additional 
helpful  statistics  were  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  The 
study  is  limited  in  scope  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  criminal  defendants  In  Federal  dis- 
trict courts:  appeals,  probation  revocations. 
and  habeas  corpus  hearings  are  excluded,  as 
are  the  problems  and  procedures  of  State 
courts. 

I.    OPERATION    OF    THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM 

A.  Assigned  counsel 
I.  Assignment  methods:  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  districts,  the  court  assigns  lawyers 
engaged  in  private  practice  to  represent  in- 
digents accused  of  Federal  crimes.  The  as- 
signment methods  vary  In  their  success  in 
spreading  the  workload  throughout  the  bar 
and  in  picking  a  suitable  attorney  for  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  least  organized  method, 
employed  in  some  smaller  districts,  involves 
the  appointment  of  lawyers  who  happen  to 
be  present  in  the  courtroom  when  indigents 
appear  before  the  Judge  for  arraignment  and 
plea.«  If  too  few  lawyers  are  present,  the 
Judge  contacts  others  whom  he  knows,  re- 
questing them  to  appear  immediately.  In 
either  case,  the  delay  for  consultation  before 
plea  Is  brief.  Although  this  practice  may 
permit  the  Judge  to  select  a  lawyer  whose 
experience  and  ability  are  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular case.  It  contains  several  undesirable 
features.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
attorneys  in  a  community  will  normally  be 
present  at  arraignment  sessions  and  therefore 
they  will  receive  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  assignments.  Furthermore,  a  lawyer  al- 
ready In  court  on  other  business  may  find  it 
difficult  to  devote  sufQclent  time  to  the 
indigent  and  may  as  a  result  enter  an  ill- 
considered  plea.  While  gome  attorneys  may 
be  present  solely  to  obtain  Indigency  assign- 
ments, these  persons,  except  for  young  law- 
yers desiring  Federal  courtroom  experience, 
are  often  of  mediocre  ability  and  may  be 
more  Interested  in  extracting  a  fee  from  the 
defendant  or  his  family  than  in  preparing  a 
defense.- 

The  most  widespread  method  for  obtain- 
ing counsel  Is  selection  by  the  court  from 
a  list  of  lawyers  who  have  been  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Federal  district  court. 
The  persons  on  the  list  may  or  may  not  be 
volunteers,  depending  on  the  district.  Lim- 
iting assignments  to  volunteers  may  be  de- 
sirable if  a  sufficiently  large  number  can  be 
obtained;  otherwise,  it  seems  preferable  to 
list  all  attorneys  admitted  to  the  Federal 
bar.  except  those  whose   work   is  extremely 
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'The  questionnaire  is  reproduced  in  the 
appendix  to  this  note. 

'  The  arraignment  is  conducted  by  a  Judge. 
Another  procedure  often  described  as  an  ar- 
raignment is  the  preliminary  examination 
before  the  U.S.  commlisioner  soon  after 
airest.  There  probable  cause  is  deter- 
mined, ball  Is  set,  and  the  defendant  is  in- 
formed of  the  charges  against  him.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity,  this  note  will  always  refer  to 
arraignments  as  arraignments  and  to  pre- 
liminary examinations  as  preliminary  ex- 
aminations. 

•  See  Mars,  "Public  Defenders,"  46  J.  Crim. 
L.,  C.  &  P.S.  199,  207    (1956). 


specialized  and  remote  from  criminal  i 
such  as  patent  attorneys  and  trust  oOm!!' 
A  variety  of  methods  can  be  exnpionA^ 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  counsel  ■!? 
example,  in  Hawaii  the  oath  of  admlartcab! 
the  Federal  bar  Is  looked  upon  asco^^ 
ting  the  lawyer  to  represent  Indigentau  vl 
is  asked  to  do  so.*  A  less  compulsory  tvtt«I! 
is  used  in  Massachusetts,  where  the ^2 
of  the  court  asks  each  lawyer  as  he  lii? 
mltted  to  practice  whether  he  would  ^i 
willing  to  accept  assignments.'  in  ,jjj* 
districts  the  local  bar  association  asslstaS 
court  by  supplying  a  list  of  volunteer! 

In    at   least   three   districts,   attorneya  tt* 
selected  from  a  panel  of  volunteers  who  an! 
pear   in  court   on   each   arraignment  dsv  to 
represent  indigents.     In  the  western  dlitew 
of  Texas  the  panel  seems  to  be  infonnijir 
organized    by    the    U.S.    Attorney;  »   In   Btn 
Francisco "  and  Los  Angeles  ■"  it  is  organijed 
by  the  local  bar  association.     In  Los  Angeld 
a  committee  of  the  Junior  barristers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  bar  association  assigns  a  weekl? 
chairman,    who    has    the    responsibility  tot 
ensuring  that  a  panel  of  at  least  five  lavyen 
is    present    in    court    on    arraignment   day 
Generally  the  chairman  has  some  courtroon 
experience  and  can  advise  the  other  panel 
members,  many  of  whom  are  appearina  in 
Federal  court  for  the  first  time.     Fifteen  « 
twenty    Indigents    appear    on    a   typical  ar- 
raignment calendar  and  one  of  the  panel  li 
assigned  to  each.    Arraignment  is  then  de- 
ferred  so  that  the  lawyer  may  consult  brleHy 
with  the  accused  and  either  advise  him  how 
to  plead  or  request  a  continuance  to  permit 
further    study   of    the    case.      Although  the 
panel   member  Is  expected    to  supply  gych 
representation    as    Is   needed,   when   a  caa 
goes  to  trial  he  often  persuades  a  more  ex- 
perienced lawyer  to  replace  him.     The  ad- 
vantages of  the  Los  Angeles  system  are  that 
the  bturden  of  obtaining  counsel   does  not 
fall  on  the  court,  and  that  assignment*  art 
distributed   among  a  large   group.     But  the 
quality   of  the   panels   is   quite   uneven.    A 
chairman  associated  with  a  large  office  can 
supply  a  group  of  competent  Junior  lawyen, 
but  one  practicing  alone  or  in  a  small  flnn 
lacks  sufficient  contacts  to  be  very  selective.n 
Thus    fortuity    dictates    the    competence  of 
representation     on     any     arraignment    day, 
Furthermore,  speedy  disposition  of  the  caie 
seems  a  prime  objective  of  many  panel  at- 
torneys, who  want  to  confine  their  servieci 
to  arraignment  day  and  to  avoid  spendinf 
additional   time   in   investigation,  consulta- 
tion   with    the    defendant,    or    trial.     Since 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  confer  with  the 
defendant   before   arraigmnient   day,    the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  may  be  decided  on  hastily 
and    without    full    knowledge   of   the  facte. 
Much  of  the  burden  of  representing  indi- 
gents   has    been    assumed    recently    by  one 
volunteer  lawyer  who  devotes  substantially 
all   her  time  to  trying  indigency  cases:  the 

•  Interview  with  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Hawaii,  July  25,  1962.  The  oath 
of  admission  reads  in  part : 

"I  will  never  reject,  from  any  considera- 
tion personal  to  myself,  the  cause  of  the 
defenseless  or  oppressed,  or  delay  any  man'i 
cause  for  lucre  or  malice." 

A  similar  oath  Is  used  elsewhere;  e.g., 
Cal.  Bus.  &  Prof.  Code  {  6068(h). 

''  Interview  with  the  clerk  of  court  for  the 
district  of  Massachusetts.  April  2.  1962. 

•  Questionnaire  reply  of  the  U.S.  attonwy 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 

•Questionnaire  replies  of  U.S.  district 
Judges  for  the  northern  district  of  Callfoml*. 

'"See  Bell,  "Criminal  Indigent  Defense  in 
the  Federal  Courts,"  37  Los  Angeles  B.  Bull. 
297  ( 1962  ) . 

"  It  appears  that  chairmen  practlclnj 
alone  or  In  a  small  firm  often  have  grest 
difficulty  even  in  obtaining  a  full  panel.  Ths 
view  was  expressed  that  the  Los  Angeles  ayi- 
tem  might  collapse  if  this  problem  were  not 
solved. 
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,^unsf  was  expressed  that  without  her  efforts 
tTe    P»nel    system    might    be    much    less 

""Tfeature  apparently  common  to  all  selec- 
,,  *  systems  is  the  frequent  use  of  young 
utvers  with  little  experience.  Although  90 
Itrcent  of  those  replying  to  the  question- 
naire considered  the  experience  of  assigned 
.Tunsel  adequate,  almost  three-fifths  said 
Sat  the  lawyers  assigned  are  usually  young 
ond  relatively  Inexperienced.  Many  reported 
i'hat  assignments,  except  In  the  most  diffi- 
rult  cases  are  confined  to  lawyers  admitted 
tn  the  Federal  bar  within  the  past  5  or  10 
rears  and  a  few  districts  apparently  use 
nrimarlly  persons  admitted  within  the  past 
vear  More  than  three-fourths  of  those  re- 
Dlvliui  indicated  that  assignments  are  not 
confined  to  attorneys  with  experience  in 
criminal  law.  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
districts  represented  do  not  require  trial  ex- 
Dcrlence  of  any  kind.  But  most  Judges  do 
attempt  to  obtain  an  experienced  trial 
lawyer  for   particularly    serious    or    difHcult 

Ckiscs 

2  Percentage  of  guUty  pleas:  A  large  ma- 
lority  of  the  persons  interviewed  estimated 
that  about  90  percent  of  the  defendants  ap- 
pearing in  their  district  plead  guilty .»  The 
orlnclpal  explanation  given  for  this  high 
percentage  was  the  excellent  investigatory 
voTt.  of  the  Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  Other  factors 
cited  were  the  disinclination  of  U.S.  attor- 
neys to  prosecute  when  the  evidence  Is  not 
virtually  conclusive,  and  a  general  feeling 
that  guilty  pleas  result  in  lighter  sentences 
because  the  Judge  has  not  heard  the  evi- 
dence and  because  guilty  pleas  save  time  and 
effort  for  all  concerned." 

It  appears  that  the  percentage  of  guilty 
pleas  among  indigents  is  higher  than  among 
other  defendants.  Thirty-eight  percent  of 
those  responding  to  the  questionnaire  indi- 
cated that  assigned  counsel  entered  propor- 
tionately more  gtillty  pleas  than  retained 
counsel;  only  18  percent  felt  they  entered 
fewer.'*  The  variation  rests  in  part  on  the 
fact  that  many  Indigents  are  Involved  In  such 
crimes  as  violation  of  the  Dyer  Act,"  forgery 
of  signatures  on  Government  checks,  and 
illegal  use  of  narcotics.  In  which  the  suspect 
U  often  apprehended  In  the  commission  of 
the  crime  and  th\is  there  is  little  doubt  about 
his  guilt.'*  In  addition,  a  defendant  who 
borders   on   Indigency   may   m.ake   a   serious 

"Of  ft  total  of  28.496  Federal  criminal  de- 
fendsnts  whose  cases  were  terminated  In 
flscal  1962,  71.3  pyercent  pleaded  guilty  Im- 
DMdlately  and  another  15.3  percent  suboe- 
quenUy  withdrew  a  different  plea  and 
pleaded  guilty.  Thus  only  13.5  percent  went 
to  trial.  These  statistics  do  not  Include 
jUTenile-delinquency  proceedings  and  also 
omit  all  cases  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal 
Zcme.  Table  II,  attached  to  letter  from  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to 
the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Oct.  9,  1962. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  Federal  Judges  re- 
sponding to  a  Yale  Law  Journal  question- 
naire Indicated  that  they  took  the  defend- 
ant's plea  into  account  in  determining 
sentence.  See  Comment.  66  Yale  L.J.  204. 
206  (1956). 

"The  remaining  46  percent  estimated  that 
assigned  counsel  entered  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  guilty  pleas  as  retained  counsel. 
Vlrttially  all  defendants  who  waive  the  right 
to  counsel  plead  gtillty.     See  p.  665.  infra. 

«18  U5.C.  sec.  2312  (1958)  (Interstate 
transportation  of  stolen  motor  vehicles). 

>*  According  to  the  statistics  supplied  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
counsel  was  appointed  for  SO  J  percent  of  a 
total  of  29.736  defendants  In  fiscal  1962.  The 
types  of  crimes  for  which  the  highest  per- 
centage of  appolntznents  were  made  were: 
(1)  Dyer  Act  (auto  theft)  (47  percent);  <2) 
forgery  (43.1  percent);  (3)  narcotics  viola- 
tions (39.9  percent):    (4)   larceny  (37.3  per- 
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effort  to  retain  counsel  of  his  own  choice  If 
he  plans  to  plead  not  guilty,  but  may  prefer 
to  obtain  gratuitous  legal  assistance  or  waive 
the  right  to  have  counsel  app>oLnted  If  he 
plans  only  a  guilty  plea. 

3.  Waiver  of  the  right  to  have  counsel  ap- 
pointed: The  percentage  of  defendants  who 
waive  the  right  to  counsel  varies  greatly:  in 
about  half  the  districts,  less  than  20  percent 
waive,  but  in  a  few  districts  more  than  80 
percent  may  do  so."  There  seems  little  cor- 
relation between  size  or  location  of  district 
and  percentage  of  waivers,  although  the  per- 
centage tends  to  be  low  in  districts  with  a 
very  large  volume  of  criminal  business.  " 
Disparity  among  districts  '•  apparently  can 
be  explained  only  by  differences  In  attitude 


ceutt.  These  were  also  the  types  of  crimes 
in  which  the  four  highest  conviction  rates 
obtained.  Of  all  Federal  defendants  95.88 
percent  were  convicted;  the  highest  rates  by 
type  of  crime  were:  (1)  forgery  (98.32  per- 
cent*: (2)  auto  theft  (97.97  percent  ;  (3) 
larceny  (95  82  percent):  (4)  narcotics  viola- 
tions (95.57  percent).  Of  defendants  with 
riEElgned  counsel  only  0.85  percent  more  than 
other  defendants  were  convicted,  so  the  cor- 
relation would  seem  to  be  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  crime  rather  than  the  source 
of  representation.  See  tables  m  and  TV.  at- 
t.iched  to  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  the  Harvard  Law 
Review,  Oct.  9.  1962. 

'"  Questionnaire  replie-.  from  the  district 
of  Wyoming,  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa, and  the  eastern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Texas  Indicated  a  waiver  rate  of 
81-100  percent.  Other  respondents  from  the 
two  Texas  districts,  however,  indicated  a 
lower  percentage.  Only  one  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  each  of  the  other  two  districts. 
"  The  districts  were  divided  Into  four  cat- 
egories according  to  the  number  of  criminal 
defendants  In  flscal  1961:  (a)  more  than 
750  defendants  (9  districts);  (b)  601-750 
(12  districts);  (c)  201-500  (34  districts); 
(d)  fewer  than  201  (36  districts).  The 
questionnaire  asked  whether  the  percentage 
of  criminal  defendants  waiving  the  right  to 
counsel  was  0-20,  21-40,  41-60,  61-80,  or  81- 
100  of  the  total.  Almost  75  percent  of  those 
responding  from  districts  In  category  (a) 
indicated  0-20  percent,  while  In  the  other 
categories  only  about  60  percent  did  so. 

"  In  fiscal  1961  the  percentage  of  defend- 
ants for  whom  counsel  was  appointed  varied 
from  0  percent  of  a  total  of  41  defendants 
(district  of  Rhode  Island)  and  53  percent 
of  76  (district  of  South  Dakota),  to  62  per- 
cent of  137  (district  of  Utah)  and  75.3  per- 
cent of  392  (district  of  New  Mexico) .  Coun- 
sel was  appointed  for  29.8  percent  of  all 
Federal  criminal  defendants.  Table  attached 
to  letter  from  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  to  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
March  30,  1962. 

In  fiscal  1962  the  percentage  of  appoint- 
ments varied  from  2.2  percent  of  a  total  of 
45  defendants  (district  of  New  Hampshire) 
and  3.8  percent  of  400  (western  district  of 
Louisiana),  to  69.9  percent  of  163  (eastern 
district  of  Illinois)  and  70.5  percent  of  224 
(district  of  Oregon).  Counsel  was  appoint- 
ed for  30.2  percent  of  all  Federal  criminal 
defendants.  Table  V,  attached  to  letter 
from  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  to  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Oct.  9, 
1962. 

As  to  those  defendants  for  whom  counsel 
was  not  assigned,  these  statistics  unfcHtu- 
nately  do  not  distinguish  between  those  who 
were  unrepresented  and  those  who  had 
retained  counsel.  Thus  they  provide  at 
best  only  a  rough  Indication  of  the  extent 
of  waiver  of  counsel,  since  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  basis  for  an  assumption  that  the 
percentage  of  Indigent  defendants  Is  con- 
stant throughout  the  country  and  therefore 
that  a  low  percentage  of  appointments  auto- 
maUcally  Indicates  a  high  percentage  of 
waivers. 


among  district  Judges  toward  permitting  a 
defendant  to  plead  without  coiuisel.  Judges 
in  some  areas  are  extremely  reluctant  to  per- 
mit a  defendant  to  waive  the  right  to  covm- 
sel;  »  In  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco,  and  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  coun- 
sel is  appKDlnted  In  virtually  every  case.  But 
in  other  large  cities  such  as  Boston.  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit,  respondents  estimated  that 
from  one -third  to  one -half  of  the  defend- 
ants waived  the  right.  The  disparity  Is 
somewhat  accentuated  by  a  tendency  of  de- 
fendants at  arraignment  sessions  to  follow 
the  lead  of  those  required  to  plead  first. 
Thus  If  waivers  are  freely  accepted  by  the 
court,  waivers  by  the  first  few  defendants 
naay  set  a  pattern  for  the  rest. 

Opinion  Is  divided  concerning  the  value  of 
an  attorney  to  a  defendant  who  intends  to 
plead   guilty.      It   Is    Impossible    to   estimate 
how  often  defendants  who  waive  counsel  and 
plead   guilty   have   sufficient   grounds  for   a 
defense  to  make  representation  very  valu- 
able.   Each  Judge  and  prosecutor  was  asked 
how  many  such  cases  he  knew  to  have  oc- 
curred  in  his   district.     Over  90  percent  of 
those     responding     to      the     questionnaire 
checked    the   category   "0    to    20   percent," 
and  most  persons  Interviewed   knew  of  no 
such    occurrence    in    their    districts.      Most 
Judges  and   attorneys  felt   that  even   where 
the  defendant  Is  clearly  gtiilty,  covmsel  could 
often   be   of   help   In   connection   with   the 
sentence,  especially  In  presenting  mitigating 
circumstances  not  known  to  the  court.    But 
a    few    suggested    that    counsel    Is    usually 
Eui>erfiuous   In   this   resp^ect   because   of  the 
pre-sentence  report  compiled  by  the  proba- 
tion office  In  every  case.'^    A  nunriber  of  at- 
torneys suggested  that  the  primary  value  of 
counsel  to  a  defendant  Intending  to  plead 
guilty  Is  covmsel's  ability  to  secure  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  charges  in  return  for  the  guilty 
plea. 

Defendants  who  waive  the  right  to  counsel 
rarely  plead  not  guilty  and  attempt  to  repre- 
sent themselves  at  trial.    Many  of  the  per- 
sona questioned  had  never  experienced  such 
an  occurrence,  and  most  of  the  others  knew 
of  only  a  few  cases  of  this  type.     Everyone 
Interviewed  considered  trials  without  counsel 
to  be  highly  undesirable.     Since  the  defend- 
ant Is  seldom  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
evidence  and  techniques  for  examination  of 
witnesses,  the  Judge  allows  him  considerable 
latitude  in  conducting  his  defense,  and  most 
UJS.  attorneys  Indicated  that  they  also  would 
treat  a  case  Involving  an  unrepresented  de- 
fendant differently.    In  addition,  many  per- 
sons thought  that  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fendant without  counsel  tended  to  prejudice 
the  Jury  In  his  favor.    Therefore  In  districts 
where  waivers  are  freely  accepted  from  those 
who  Intend  to  plead  guilty,  a  defendant  Is 
rarely  permitted  to  go  to  trial  imrepresented. 
If  one  adamantly  refuses  counsel,  the  court 
will  sometime*  appoint  an  attorney  to  sit  as 
amicus.  «^th  whom  the  defendant  naay  con- 
sult    during     trial.     This     practice     seems 
desirable.-  since  trials  In  which  the  defend- 
ant represents  himself  have  no  commendable 


=*  Many  Judges  explained  their  reluctance 
to  allow  waiver  of  counsel  on  the  grotind 
that  virtually  all  defendants  need  legal  as- 
sistance to  obtain  Just  disposition  of  their 
cases.  Another  reason  often  given  was  that 
a  defendant  who  waived  the  right  to  coun- 
sel might  later  move  under  28  U.S.C.  f  2255 
<  1958)  for  a  reversal  of  his  conviction,  claim- 
ing either  that  his  waiver  of  counsel  was  not 
made  intelligently  or  that  his  right  to  coun- 
sel was  not  adequately  explained  to  him. 
Consistent  appointment  of  counsel  will  pre- 
vent such  collateral  attaclcs. 

-'Fed.R.  Crlm.  p.  32(c). 

=  See  Staff  of  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  "Report  on 
Representation  for  Indigent  Defendants  in 
Federal  Criminal  Cases"  153  (committee 
print  1960)  (bereinaXtar  cited  as  1960  staff 
report) . 
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features  whateoever  and  often  may  produce 
an  error -filled  record  and  an  irrational 
verdict. 

4.  Determination  of  Indigency:  The  most 
widely  felt  abuse  of  the  assignment  system 
is  the  false  claim  of  indigency  to  obtain  free 


Fehncary  7 


not  be   asked   to  serve  without  comD«ta. 
tlon  for  a  defendant  not  entlUed  to  tr^m^' 
resentation.     While  most  of  the  Jud^"'*' 
spending    to    the    questionnaire    felt    u^** 
assigned  counsel  could  not  properly  acee 
fee  without  the  court's  permission  ^-f^ 


ant  could  chooee  to  remain  In  Jail  and  use 
his  money  to  retain  counsel,  some  persons 
interviewed  felt  that  a  lawyer  should  not  be 
asked  to  provide  gratuitous  representation. 
But  once  again  the  use  of  a  ball  test  forces 

, o J --     the  defendant  to  chooee  between  freedom  and      lee  witnout  the  ronrfu  norrni.^i    ■    — '«"  i 

counsel.    In  more  than  three-fourths  of  the     representation.     Since  there  is  no  significant     ircInrSw  not  coSder^  oh?'"'  °^  » 
*^*!J^*^lx''°J°'"^"«*"°''   °^   indigency   is     interest  served  by  requiring  this  choice  and     ?ut  Judical  XrovTlwouSle^^'^^^ 
conducted  other  than  perfunctory  question-     since  it  is  one  not  required  of  wealthy  de-     S^ent^a     to    avoid   thr^nnii^M  "^^^1 
ing  by  an  ofBclal.  usuaUy  the  Judge  presiding     fendants.  a  rigid  ball  test  seems  clean/  un-     ™r  pre^u^e  i?  an  att^rnev    °°  *^  ^^ 
at    the    arraignment.      If    the    defendant    is      wise  and  Is  contrary  to  a  philosophy  of  equal      fendant  attorney  upon  «  j,. 

without  counsel  and  claims  indigency,  he  Is      representation.     It   does  seem  proper,   how-  rvlt-J'^i^i., 

generaUy  believed  and  counsel  is   assigned,     ever,  to  treat  the  posting  of  ball  as  a  signal     h.  ^        I.       .      P^'^P*'^    extent    of   jj. 

Most    persona    interviewed    deplored    false     for  more  searching   inquiry  Into  the   our-     °*p  .^^^  investigations   Is  very  difficult,   u 

-'-' —    •-  ^  - o       ^      J  *"-=  fu'       principle  It  seems  clearly  wrong  for  courti^ 

allow  persons  capable  of  retaining  counsel  ^ 
obtain    free    representation    in    violation  S 
existing  law,  thereby  unnecessarUy  bunieB 
Ing  the  bar.    But  extensive  Investigation  w 
extremely  costly  and  determination  of  lmT 

gency  is  often  difDcult.  Moreover  m^I 
abuses  of  the  indigency  requirement  artto. 
parently  committed  by  persons  with  a 
tremely  modest  fund,  who  not  only  arew! 
luctant  to  spend  their  own  money  tor  » 
lawyer  but  also  may  feel  that  an  asBjmJ 
counsel  would  be  more  capable  thanta/ 
one  they  could  retain.  Such  an  oplaioB 
would  seem  to  have  considerable  foundation 
since  most  persons  interviewed  lndl<atS 
that  assigned  counsel  are  at  least  as  coo. 
petent  as  most  retained  counsel,  and  in 
frequently  more  able.»»  Thus  the  present 
dlslncltnation  to  Investigate  Indigency  u»or 
oughly  may  well  be  Juslined  by  practlai 
considerations. 

5.  Assigned  counsel's  preparation:  Thj 
time  spent  by  assigned  counsel  In  court  tad 
in  outside  preparation  naturally  varies  con- 
siderably from  case  to  case.  Since  the  typ- 
ical indigent  defendant  pleads  guilty «« ooua- 
sel's  role  Is  generally  limited  to  appearance 
at  arraignment  and  sentencing,  discuMlooi 
with  his  client  and  the  prosecutor,  and  oc- 
casionally a  brief  investigation  of  the  cut 
in  order  to  uncover  mitigating  circumstaaoei. 
It  Is  thus  not  surprising  that  the  consenwi 
of  responses  was  that  In  about  half  of  all 
assignment  cases,  counsel  spends  less  thw 
3  hours  in  out-of-court  preparation,  and  in 
at  least  three-fifths  of  the  cases  he  mtkei 
only  one  or  two  brief  appearances  in  court 
Many  persons  felt  It  impossible  to  estimate 
time  spent  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
some  commented  that  assigned  counsel  spent 
as  much  time  as  was  necessary  in  nearly 
all  CEises. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  assigned  counsel's  preparation,  about 
20  percent  of  those  responding  considered  it 
very  adequate,  and  almost  all  the  rest  found 
it  adequate.  Only  about  7  percent  Judged 
it  to  be  inadequate,  and  only  one  Judgt 
thought  assigned  counsel's  preparation  wu 
seriously  deficient.  But  there  were  Indica- 
tions In  the  interviews  that  while  assigned 
counsel  are  normally  well  prepared  if  a  trial 
is  to  occur,  a  hurried  10-mlnute  conference 
in  a  corner  of  the  courtroom  is  often  the  sole 
prelude  to  a  guilty  plea. 

6.  Reaction  of  counsel  to  assignment:  U.S 
district  Judges  were  asked  to  report  the  reac- 
tion of  attorneys  in  their  district  to  receiv- 
ing assignments  In  Indigency  cases,  although 
it  was  realized  that  most  attorneys  would 
rarely  complain  to  the  Judge.  Over  20  per- 
cent of  those  responding  said  that  such  ap- 
pointments apparently  were  no  burden  at  all: 
the  majority,  however,  felt  that  the  average 
lawyer    considered    them    at    least    a    minor 


Most  persons  interviewed  deplored  false 
claims,  but  felt  that  any  extensive  Investi- 
gation of  Indigency  would  cost  more  than  It 
would  be  worth.  In  a  few  districts  there  is 
extensive  probing  by  the  Judge,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney, or  the  probation  department  Into  the 
defendant's  background  and  resources.    In 

several  others,  the  defendant  mtist  file  an 
affidavit  of  indigency  under  oath.  One  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter  practice  is  that  the  de- 
fendant theoretically  can  be  prosecuted  for 
perjiu^  If  he  Is  not  indigent;  In  practice, 
however,  those  persons  questioned  'felt  that 
the  Indigency  concept  Is  so  vague  as  to  make 
it  virtually  impossible  to  convince  a  jury 
that  a  defendant  was  clearly  not  Indigent 
and  had  willfully  lied.  Apparently  no  pros- 
ecutions based  on  perjured  Indigency  oaths 
have  been  attempted .»  but  the  threat  of 
prosecution  and  the  formality  of  executing 
an  affidavit  may  be  salutary. 

Another  method  for  combating  false  Indi- 
gency claims  Is  Inquiry  Into  the  source  of 
ball.»  Even  in  districts  where  indigents  are 
ordinarily  assigned  counsel  as  a  matter  of 
cotu-se,  Judges  often  hesitate  to  assign  coun- 
sel to  a  defendant  who  has  met  ball,  espe- 
cially If  the  amount  set  was  relatively  large. 
In  a  few  districts  the  practice  Is  to  refuse  to 
appoint  counsel  for  any  defendant  who  has 
met  ball  unless  unusual  circumstances  are 
shown.*  But  the  ball  test,  while  It  has  a 
rational  relation  to  the  fact  of  Indigency, 
can  hardly  be  determinative.  Often  a  par- 
ent or  other  person  may  put  up  ball  or  pay  a 
bondsman's  fee  in  order  to  secure  the  de- 
fendant's freedom,  but  is  either  imwllling 
or  unable  to  pay  even  a  moderate  fee  to  a 
criminal  lawyer.  A  rigid  bail  test  will  some- 
times thus  require  that  an  Indigent  forgo 
ball  to  preserve  his  right  to  counsel.  A  ball 
test  may  seem  more  Justifiable  where  the 
defendant  has  exhausted  his  own  funds  to 
pay  a  bondsman's  fee.-"*     Since  the  defend- 


"  Such  prosecutions  would  present  a  pecu- 
liar problem.  In  many  districts  assigned 
coimsel  may  obtain  a  fee  If  after  appoint- 
ment It  appears  that  the  defendant  does 
have  funds.  Ordinarily  this  practice  creates 
no  real  dUBculties.  But  a  lawyer  assigned  to 
defend  a  man  charged  with  perjury  for 
falsely  swearing  Indigency  would  seem  to 
have  an  Interest  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
his  client;  while  an  acquittal  would  tend 
to  establish  the  defendant's  inability  to  pay 
a  conviction  would  show  that  the  defendant 
is  not  indigent,  and  thus  that  the  lawyer 
could  obtain  a  fee. 

=*  A  defendant  has  a  right  to  ball  except  in 
a  capital  case.     Fed.  R.  Crlm.  p.  46. 

»A  bail  test  is  also  used  in  the  Superior 
Covirt  of  Loe  Angeles  County,  where  the  State 
public  defender  represents  all  indigents. 
Approximately  10  percent  of  the  defendants 
are  able  to  raise  bail;  these  persons  are  ex- 
pected to  retain  counsel  "in  the  absence  of 
some  serious  mental  or  physical  disability,  or 
other  situation,  which  renders  •  •  •  (them) 
unemployable."  The  court  assists  nonin- 
dlgents  by  contacting  an  attorney  on  a  re- 
ferral list  upon  request,  or  by  directing  the 
defendant  to  a  lawyers'  reference  service 
managed  by  a  bar  association.  Letter  from 
Judge  of  superior  court,  Los  Angeles,  to  the 
Harvard  Law  Review.  Oct.  11.  1962. 

-"But  see  Trebach.  "A  Modern  Defender 
System  for  New  Jersey."  12  Rutgers  L.  Rev. 
289.   325    (1957);    Schwartz,  "The  Future  of 


for  more  searching   inquiry  Into  the  pur- 
ported Indigent's  finances.!" 

One  suggestion  for  eliminating  false  claims 
of  indigency  is  to  refer  borderline  cases  to  a 
panel  of  capable  attorneys  willing  to  handle 
criminal  cases  for  a  modest  fee.=«  If  all  these 
lawyers  refused  the  case,  the  defendant  would 

be  deemed  eligible  to  have  counsel  assigned. 
An  advantage  of  such  a  practice  Is  that  it 
would  provide  a  method  for  referring  de- 
fendants with  limited  funds  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  any  lawyer  to  a  competent 
person  whose  fees  are  moderate.  But  such 
a  system  might  delay  arraignments  con- 
siderably, since  the  process  of  decision  by  the 
panel  would  be  time-consuming.  Another 
solution  to  the  borderline  Indigent  problem 
might  be  a  partial  fee  system,  whereby  a 
defendant  would  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
his  defense  commensurate  with  his  ability 
to  pay.  At  present,  when  the  defendant 
states  that  he  cannot  afford  a  full  fee.  the 
practice  seems  to  vary.  In  about  40  percent 
of  the  districts  the  court  will  assign  counsel 
and  order  the  defendant  to  pay  what  he  can 
afford.^  Elsewhere.  It  would  appear  that 
either  counsel  is  assigned  and  receives  no 
compensation  or  the  defendant  Is  told  to 
retain  counsel  with  whatever  money  he  has. 
About  70  percent  of  the  Judges  responding 
to  the  questionnaire,  however,  said  they 
would  favor  establishment  of  a  partial  fee 
system." 

Occasionally  a  lawyer  assigned  to  represent 
an  indigent  discovers  that  in  fact  the  de- 
fendant has  funds.  The  iosual  practice  in 
such  a  case  is  for  the  attorney  to  report  his 
discovery  to  the  Judge,  who  either  authorizes 
him  to  charge  a  reasonable  fee  or  discharges 
him  from  the  assignment  and  advises  the  de- 
fenxiant  to  retain  the  same  counsel  or  one 
of  his  own  choosing.  In  some  districts  the 
Judge  will  require  the  defendant  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fee  to  the  assigned  couiasel  for 
services  already  performed;  In  others,  the 
Judge  will  permit  the  lawyer  to  collect  a 
fee  only  If  the  defendant  will  pay  volun- 
tarUy.  It  seems  clearly  preferable  that  the 
Judge  attempt  to  compel  payment  if  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  defendant  Is  not  indigent. 
A  defendant  whose  conscience  will  permit 
him  to  claim  indigency  falsely  is  unlikely 
to  pay  voluntarily  if  his  obligation  Is  con- 
sidered only  a  moral  one.  and  a  lawyer  should 
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the  Defender  Association."  19  Legal  Aid  Brief 
Case  73,  75  (1961). 

-''See  New  York  Institute  of  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration. Public  Defenders  9  (1956). 

-"See  Trebach,  supra  note  26.  at  325-26. 

=»  In  several  districts  when  an  indigent  is 
placed  on  probation  the  Judge  may  condition 
such  probation  on  payment  In  small  Install- 
ments of  a  modest  fee.  agreed  upon  by  coun- 
sel and  client  or  fixed  by  the  court.  It  might 
be  argued  that  svich  a  payment  condition 
deprives  the  indigent  defendant  of  a  right  to 
free  representation.  But  since  probation 
allows  the  defendant  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment, it  seems  reasonable  to  require  him 
to  utilize  some  of  his  earnings  to  satisfy  the 
moral  obligation  to  his  assigned  counsel,  who 
may  have  been  Instrumental  In  persuading 
the  court  to  grant  probation. 

=°  Since  such  a  procedure  would  seem  to 
be  open  to  the  Judge  whenever  he  wishes.  It 
is  unclear  why  so  many  Judges  who  favor  a 
partial  fee  system  have  never  utilized  one. 


^'  It  may  be  that  persons  on  the  borderline 
of  Indigency  presently  obtain  the  least  ade- 
quate representation.  "An  indigent  defend- 
ant, through  the  services  of  a  first-rate  vol- 
unteer attorney,  may  receive  a  better  defenae 
than  one  who  pays  a  small  fee  and  gets  in- 
competent or  Indifferent  counsel."  Addreti 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 
American  Bar  Association  house  of  delegates, 
San  Francisco,  Aug.  6.  1962. 

•=  See  p.  583  supra. 


burden  and  about  one-sixth  thought  they 
were  considered  highly  burdensome.  In  the 
totcrviews  many  expressed  the  view  that  un- 
compensated assignments  were  only  a  minor 
burden  but  nevertheless  one  that  lawyers 
should  not  have  to  bear;  others  viewed  ap- 
oearances  in  indigency  cases  as  a  duty  of  the 
legal  profession  for  which  lawyers  should  not 
expect  remuneration. 

7    Investigation  and  witnesses:   Under  the 
-resent   system    assigned    counsel    not    only 
donates  his  time  but  also  receives  no  reim- 
bursement   for   out-of-pocket   expenses    In- 
curred in  the  preparation  of  a  case;  »  thus 
investigation  needed  to  discover  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crime,  to  support  an  alibi,  or 
to  uncover  favorable  witnesses  must  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  lawyer  himself.   Since  the  cost 
of  hh-ing  trained  private  investigators  would 
ordinarily    be   prohibitive    and    counsel    may 
lack  the  time  and  money  to  do  the  investiga- 
tory work  himself,   favorable   defenses   may 
have  to  be  forgone.    Interviews  revealed  sev- 
eral instances  in  which  an  assigned  lawyer 
spent  several  days  In  a  distant  city  at  his 
own  expense  in  preparing  a  defense,  but  such 
dedication  is  probably  rare  and  certainly  con- 
stitutes a  sacrifice  that   should   not   be  ex- 
pected.    The    questionnaire    asked    whether 
preparation  of  defenses  suffered   from   lack 
of  funds  for   investigation,   and   almost   40 
percent  felt  that   preparation   was   seriously 
hampered.     Less    than    10    percent    thought 
that  the  defense  was  not  hurt  at  all.     With 
respect  to  the  financial  Impact  of  unreim- 
bursed expenses  upon  counsel,   almost  half 
of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  expenses 
were  burdensome,  and  almost  10  percent  con- 
sidered them  highly  burdensome.    It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  virtually  all  persons 
interviewed,  whatever  their  view  on  the  pres- 
ent system  In  general,  felt  that  some  plan  for 
reimbursing  reasonable  expenses  should  cer- 
tainly be  adopted. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  assigned  counsel  must  bear  the 
cost  of  a  defense  If  an  indigent  is  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  of  bringing  to  the  trial  a 
witness  whose  testimony  is  material  to  the 
defense,  the  court  may  issue  a  subpena  to 
Instire  the  attendance  of  the  witness,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.-^ It  would  seem  that  this  authori- 
zation Is  broad  enough  to  Include  payment 
of  expert  witnesses  considered  necessary  by 
the  defense."  Even  if  It  is  not.  the  court  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  and  pay  expert  wit- 
nesses of  Its  own  selection."  and  presumably 
It  could  do  so  at  defense  counsels  suggestion; 
however,  such  a  witness  must  advise  both 
parties  of  his  findings — a  requirement  which 
may  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  de- 
fendant.*^ 

The  court  may  also  order  the  Government 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  defense  counsel  in  ob- 
taining depositions  from  witnesses  unable  to 
appear  at  Uial.»  In  two  cases  involving  seri- 
ous crimes  on  Wake  Island."  the  district 
Judge  In  Hawaii  obtained  reimbursement 
from    the    Administrative     OfiRce     of     the 


»» See  Celler.  "Federal  Legislative  Proposals 
To  Supply  Paid  Counsel  to  Indigent  Persons 
Accused  of  Crime."  45  Minn.  L.  Rev.  697 
(1961). 

»«Fed.  R.  Crlm.P.  17(b). 

"United  States  v.  Fox.  19.  F.  Supp  463 
(S.D.N.Y..  1937).  See  Willis  v.  United  States. 
285  YSta  663.  665  (D.C.  Clr  1960)  (dictum). 
But  see  United  States  v.  Brodson.  241  F.  2d 
107.  110  (7th  dr.).  cert,  denied,  354  U.S.  911 
(1957). 

»  Fed.  R.  Crlm.  P.  28. 

•'See  United  States  v.  Brodson.  241  F.  2d 
107.  114  (7th  Clr.)  (dissenting  opinion) .  cert, 
denied,  354  U.S.  911  (1967). 

"Fed.R.  Crlm.  P.  16(c). 

"  United  State*  v.  Oarin,  Crlm.  Nos.  11,612 
&  11,559,  D.  Hawaii.  May  7.  1903;  United 
States  v.  Limsipaon,  Crlm.  No.  11.640.  D. 
Hawaii,  April  19,  1962. 


U.S.  Courts  for  expenses  of  assigned  coun- 
sel in  making  trips  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
If  such  expenses  can  be  reimbursed,  It  might 
seem  that  the  Government,  even  under  exist- 
ing law.  could  pay  for  investigatory  trips  to 
distant  districts  or  even  to  other  areas  with- 
in the  same  district.  But  in  the  exceptional 
cases  noted  above  the  crimes  were  strlous 
and  the  district  court  was  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  their  commission;  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  has  indicated  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  deny  requests  for  reimbursement  in 
other  ca^es.' 

The  problem  of  preparing  an  adequate  de- 
fense IS  ameliorated  in  some  districts  by  the 
practice  of  allowing  defense  counsel  access 
to  the  prosecution's  records.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  responding  Indicated  that 
these  records  were  made  available  to  defense 

counsel  in  the  normal  case,  although  a 
higher  percentage  of  Judges  than  of  U.S. 
attorneys  indicated  that  this  was  done  in 
their  districts.  Some  prosecutors  interviewed 
believed  that  the  defense  was  entitled  to 
view  the  prosecution's  records  In  order  par- 
tially to  redress  the  Imbalance  in  investiga- 
tory facilities  which  normally  exists  in  a 
criminal  case.  Others  thought  that  reveal- 
ing at  least  part  of  their  case  to  the  defense 
resulted  in  more  guilty  pleas,  since  defense 
counsel  often  became  aware  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  obtaining  an  acquittal.  Because  fa- 
miliarity with  the  prosecution's  case  may 
enable  assigned  counsel  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  and  to  discover  possible  de- 
fenses and  favorable  witnesses,  the  practice 
of  permitting  them  access  to  the  Govern- 
ment's files  compensates  at  least  to  some 
extent  for  the  lack  of  time  and  funds  for  In- 
vestigation and  therefore  seems  highly  de- 
sirable." A  more  direct  means  of  redressing 
the  Imbalance  would  be  to  permit  utilization 
of  the  prosecution's  investigatory  facilities. 
Interviews  suggested,  however,  that  such  a 
procedure  is  seldom  permitted."  The  propo- 
sition that  such  agencies  as  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  should  be  neutral  In 
loyalty,  serving  both  prosecution  and  de- 
fense, is  not  indefensible.  But  such  a  depar- 
ture from  existing  practice  seems  unlikely. 

8.  Difficulties  in  obtaining  counsel:  It  ap- 
pears surprisingly  easy  for  Federal  district 
Judges  to  obtain  lawyers  who  will  represent 
indigents  without  remuneration.  Almost  80 
percent  of  those  responding  indicated  that 
they  had  very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
counsel  for  all  indigents  who  desired  one. 
About  one-sixth  said  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty, and  only  5  percent  had  experienced 
substantial  difficulty  in  obtaining  counsel. 
One  factor  cited  by  those  Interviewed  which 
wovild  explain  the  e&se  with  which  counsel  Is 
obtained  is  the  considerable  prestige  of  the 
Federal  courts.  And  some  lawyers,  especially 
younger  ones,  desire  Federal  court  experi- 
ence and  wish  to  become  known  to  the  dis- 
trict Judge  and  other  Federal  officials.  Also, 
many  attorneys  would  be  reluctant  to  refuse 
a  Judge's  request  when  they  might  later  have 
to  appear  before  him  on  an  Important 
matter. 

Should  a  lawyer  who  has  been  requested 
to  represent  an  indigent  appear  tmwlUlng  to 
do  so  without  giving  a  satisftuitory  reason 
to  be  excused,  opinion  differed  among  Judges 
as  to  whether  he  should  or  could  be  com- 
pelled to  serve."  Only  about  10  percent  felt 
that  the  court  lacks  the  power  to  require  the 


«  Letter  from  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Covu-ts  to  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
Oct.  1, 1962. 

«'  See  New  York  Institute  of  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration, Public  Defenders  14  (1956). 

*^  One-third  of  the  questionnaire  respond- 
ents indicated  that  Investigatory  facilities 
are  made  available,  but  many  of  them  point- 
ed out  that  this  Is  done  very  rarely. 

^Some  Judges  indicated  that  the  bar  was 
so  coop«-ative  that  the  problem  had  never 
arisen. 


lawyer  to  defend  an  Indigent.  Another  one- 
tourth  felt  that  they  should  not  order  a  re- 
luctant attorney  to  serve,  in  part  because 
such  an  action  might  create  bad  feeling 
within  the  bar,  and  in  part  because  the  in- 
digent might  not  receive  adequate  repre- 
sentation from  resentful  counsel.  The  ma- 
jority of  Judges,  however,  argued  that  it  Is 
definitely  the  lawyer's  duty  to  serve  and  that 
they  would  order  him  to  do  so.  This  view 
may  be  preferable  since  If  it  became  known 
that  a  mere  indication  of  unwillingness 
would  cause  the  court  to  turn  elsewhere.  It 
might  become  significantly  more  difficult  to 
obtain  adequate  representation  for  indi- 
gents. Moreover,  excessive  lenience  in  ac- 
cepting excuses  will  unfairly  burden  honor- 
able and  conscientious  lawyers  with  an 
inequitable  number  of  assignments. 

Explanatory  factors  cited  by  the  few  Judges 
who  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  coun- 
sel for  Indigents  Included  competition  with 
the  State  coiu-ts  for  a  relatively  small  bar. 
an  unusually  heavy  criminal  caseload,  and 
a  shortage  of  capable  criminal  lawyers. 
Judges  were  asked  whether  particular  types 
of  cases  present  unusual  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing counsel;  a  majority  responded  in  the 
negative.  Most  of  those  answering  In  the 
affirmative  found  difficulty  in  cases  where  a 
prolonged  trial  was  anticipated.  A  few  oth- 
ers mentioned  conspiracy  indictments,  nar- 
cotics cases,  and  Smith  Act  "  prosecutions. 

9.  Time  of  appointment:  Normally  the  in- 
digent appears  at  arraignment  without  coun- 
sel.    If  counsel  is  appointed  the  arraignment 
is  delayed  so  that  he  may  confer  with  the 
defendant  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.     Over  five-sixths  of  those 
questioned  felt  that  It  would  be  valuable  to 
the  defendant  to  have  representation  at  some 
point  before  the  arraignment  session.     Early 
representation  was  considered  Important  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  common  was  simply  that  the  defend- 
ant's rights  should  be  protected  early.     Oth- 
ers stressed  that  he  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  give  incriminating  statements  to  officials 
after    conferring    with   a    lawyer.     Emphasis 
was  also  placed  on  the  advantage  to  the  law- 
yer in  becoming  Involved  In  the  case  as  soon 
as   possible;    early   Involvement  may  enable 
him  to  discover  defects  in  the  indictment  or 
information."  to  gain  the  confidence  of    the 
client,  to  get  an  accurate  version  of  the  facts, 
and  to  uncover  evidence  while  It  is  still  fresh. 
The  questionnaires  sought  opinions  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  time  for  appointment. 
About   half    of    those    responding    indicated 
merely    that   representation    should    be    af- 
forded   as   soon   as   possible."     Most  of   the 
specific   recommendations    indicated   that   a 
day  or  two  before  arraignment  was  sufficient, 
though  a  smaller  number  suggested  a  week, 
and   several    persons    thought   appointment 
should  be  made  as  early  as  the  preliminary 
examination.     Most  advocates  of  early  repre- 
sentation   felt    that    it    could    be    provided 
within    the   framework    of    the    present   as- 
signed counsel  system,  but  there  were  few 
concrete  suggestions  for  implementing  such 
a  plan.     In  those  few  districts  where  some 
attempt  is  now  made  to  provide  counsel  be- 
fore   arraignment,    the    most    conunon    ap- 
proach Is  for  the  VS.  attorney,  a  probation 
officer,  or  the  marshal  to  notify  the  Judge 
when    a    defendant    desires    representation. 
This  approach  Is  somewhat  less  than  satis- 
factory,  for   the  official  usually  Is  aware  of 
the  needs  only  of  those  defendants  who  are 
in  Jail;  persons  released  on  ball  thus  have  no 


"  18  U.S.C.  i  2385  ( 1958) . 

"  Objections  to  the  Information  or  Indict- 
ment tire  normally  waived  unless  made  be- 
fore trial.     Fed.  R.  Crlm.  P.  12(b)(2). 

«•  One  district  Judge,  apparently  more  con- 
cerned with  the  preventive  than  the  punitive 
ptirpose  of  the  criminal  Uw.  suggested  that 
representation  be  afforded  before  the  of- 
fense was  committed. 
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opportunity  to  obtain  early  representation. 
Furthermore,  the  defendant  oXten  will  bave 
bad  ample  time  to  make  damaging  admis- 
sions befu'e  his  assigned  counsel  can  advise 
lilm.  A  suggestion  made  by  10  respondents 
was  that  the  commissi  oner  shoiild  appoint 
counsel  when  the  defendant  la  brought  be- 
fore him  shortly  after  arrest.  At  present, 
commissioners  seem  unsure  of  their  power  to 
appoint  co\msel  and  hesitate  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  OccaslonaUy,  however,  if  the 
defendant  requests  counsel  at  this  stage  the 
commissioner  will  notify  the  district  judge, 
who  may  make  an  appointment. 

As  an  alternative,  other  districts  could  con- 
sider adoption  of  the  system  used  in  Detroit 
or  in  Milwaukee.  In  Detroit  no  commis- 
sioner is  used,  tar  the  judges  rotate  in  presid- 
ing at  the  defendant's  &rst  appearance.  De- 
troit officials  pointed  out  that  since  the  judge 
lias  no  doubt  of  his  power  to  appoint  counsel 
Immediately,  the  system  insures  early  repre- 
sentation for  those  who  wish  it."  In  Mil- 
waukee the  Judges  conduct  a  prearraignment 
ezplanatlon-of -rights  session  at  which  coun- 
sel are  assigned  to  indigent  defendants. 

B.  Defender  organizations 
In  Cleveland,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  a  system  of  institu- 
tional defense  provides  representation  for 
some  indigent  Federal  defendants.  In  the 
first  three  cities,  privately  financed  legal  aid 
societies  or  defender  associations,'  originally 
established  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
Indigents  in  State  or  local  courts,  have  ex- 
panded their  activities  to  Include  some 
Federal  criminal  cases.*  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  government-fi- 
nanced agency  was  established  to  assist  the 
local  bar  in  representing  the  unusually  large 
number  of  Indigents  appearing  in  the 
Federal  courts  of  that  city.^ 

In  Cleveland  the  local  judges  have  been 
hestltant  to  utilize  the  Legal  Aid  Society's 
services,"   thus   freeing   two   of  its  staff   to 


♦'Persons  Interviewed  In  Detroit  also 
stressed  that  their  system  enables  more  de- 
fendants to  be  relesised  on  their  own  recogni- 
sance without  i>06tlng  ball.  Since  judges 
Slave  prestige  and  tenure  superior  to  that  of 
commissioners,  they  are  not  as  likely  to  fear 
the  crltlclBm  which  might  develop  if  a  de- 
fendant failed  to  appear,  and  therefore  need 
not  protect  themselves  by  setting  substantial 
iMdL 

A  possible  objection  to  the  Detroit  ap- 
proach Is  that  the  Judge  who  binds  the  de- 
fendant over  upon  a  showing  of  probable 
cause  may  also  preside  at  the  trial.  Biit  this 
complaint  could  be  easily  met  in  multi-judge 
districts  by  assigning  the  initial  appearance 
and  the  trial  to  different  Judges.  Even  In  a 
one-Judge  district,  the  argument  seems 
largely  theoretical,  since  the  decision  that 
probable  cause  exists  Is  hardly  a  prejudgment 
of  the  issue  of  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

•The  distinction  between  a  legal  aid  so- 
ciety and  a  defender  association  is  not  a 
purely  verbal  one.  Legal  aid  societies  nor- 
mally represent  Indigents  In  civil  cases,  but 
some  appear  also  In  criminal  matters.  De- 
fender associations,  often  described  as  "jwl- 
vate"  or  "voluntary"  to  avoid  confusion  with 
government-financed  public  defender  offices, 
represent  Indigent  criminal  defendants  only. 

•The  Boston  Voluntary  Defender  Office 
f onnerly  represented  Indigents  In  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  Massachusetts.  In  1960 
this  body  was  granted  financial  support  by 
the  State  and  renamed  the  MasBat^usetts 
Defender  Committee;  its  activities  are  now 
limited  to  the  Stete  courts.  See  Hall,  Public 
Funds  Support  New  Mauachuaetts  I>efend- 

ers  Committee.  19  Legal  Aid  Brief  Case  10 
(I960). 

•D.C.  Code  Ann.  113-2201  to  -10  (1961). 

"It  was  suggested  that  since  ObSo  Uw 
permits  Judgaa  to  compensate  assigned 
counsel,  the  Cleveland  Judges  preferred  to 


represent  a  number  of  indigents  in  the 
Federal  district  court.  The  extent  to  which 
these  attorneys  are  utiliaed  by  the  Federal 
court  varies  greatly  depending  on  the  judge 
presiding  over  the  crimLaal  calendar.  One 
judge  with  long  experience  reported  that 
he  used  them  rarely,  preferring  Instead  to 
appoint  a  lawyer  present  in  the  courtroom. 
A  more  recently  appointed  Judge  utilizes 
legal  aid  attorney  on  many  occasions.  All 
the  Cleveland  Federal  officials  questioned  felt 
that  the  society  had  provided  good  repre- 
sentation and  constituted  a  more  satisfac- 
tory method  of  obtaining  counsel  than  as- 
signed private  lawyers.  One  Judge  noted  that 
the  legal  aid  lawyers  as  yet  lack  experience, 
but  it  was  also  mentioned  that  appointed 
private  attorneys  are  also  Inexperienced  as 
a  rule  and  often  are  merely  seeking  a  chance 
to  try  a  case  In  the  Federal  court.  The 
investigatory  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Cleveland  society  give  their  attorneys  an 
advantage  not  available  to  private  assigned 
counsel.  Continued  availability  of  legal  aid 
lawyers  to  the  Cleveland  Federal  court,  how- 
ever, seems  dependent  on  their  continued 
disuse    in  the   local   courts. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Community  Chest 
supports  the  Defender  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  handles  representation  for 
some  Indigents  in  the  Federal  courts."  The 
usual  practice  Is  for  a  defender  to  represent 
only  indigents  who  requested  coxonsel  and 
who  cannot  meet  ball.  A  private  lawyer 
is  chosen  from  a  panel  of  volunteers,  how- 
ever, when  there  are  multiple  defendants 
with  conflicting  Interests,  when  a  defendant 
objects  to  being  represented  by  the  associa- 
tion, or  when  the  trial  promises  to  be  of 
exceptionally  long  duration.  The  associa- 
tion provides  prearraignment  representation 
for  those  vmable  to  post  bond:  for  those  who 
have  posted  bond,  if  the  Judge  determines 
at  arraignment  that  they  are  nevertheless 
indigent,  a  defender  or  private  attorney  will 
be  app>ointed  at  that  time.  The  defender 
office  sometimes  investigates  and  rejects  cer- 
tain indigency  claims  that  it  feels  are  false. 
The  representation  provided  by  the  associa- 
tion Is  apparently  of  high  quality,  and 
through  its  streamlined  office  procedure,  the 
use  of  law  students  as  investigators,  and  the 
services  of  volvmteer  lawyers,  it  can  pro- 
vide representation  for  many  defendants  at 
low  cost.  Continuance  of  Its  services,  how- 
ever, is  occasionally  tlirestened  by  lack  of 
funds." 

In  the  southern  district  of  New  York," 
the  New  York  City  Legal  Aid  Society  assigns 
a  staff  member  to  represent  Federal  Indigent 
defendants."  Since  there  are  very  few  waiv- 
ers in  the  district,  a  large  number  of  in- 
digents must  be  defended,  virtually  all  of 
whom  are  represented  by  the  legal  aid  law- 
yer. A  private  attorney  must  be  assigned, 
however,  when  several  defendants  in  a  case 
have  conflicting  Interests.  The  Judges  Inter- 
viewed indicated  that  obtaining  private 
counsel  constituted  a  considerable  problem, 
especially  when  a  protracted  trial  was  antic- 
ipated.    Interviews   and   questionnaires    in- 
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make  assignments  which  serve  as  a  source 
of  patronage,  rather  than  utilize  the  society's 
attorneys. 

"See  note,  107  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  813,  836-853 
(19&d);  Letter  from  assistant  defender.  De- 
fender Association  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  Oct.  2,  1962. 

"See  [1857-68.  1958-50,  1969-60]  Di- 
rectors of  the  Defender  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia Ann.  Rep.;  Schwartz,  supra  note  26, 
at  74. 

**The  Legal  Aid  Society  also  represente  in- 
digents In  the  eastern  district  of  New  York. 

■■  The  principal  responslbllltlea  of  this  law- 
yer are  the  arraignments  and  other  matters 
appearing  on  the  daily  miaceilaneous  crimi- 
nal calendar.  When  an  indigent  pleads  not 
guilty,  a  different  attorney  from  the  society 
represents  him  at  the  trial. 


dicated  that  typically  the  attorney  fro-i  tv. 
society  is  highly  competent  and  dedlc.* 
to  his  work.  The  repreaenUUon  htn^A^ 
is  considered  far  superior  on  the  whoi.  ♦ 
that  afforded  by  the  typical  retained  lat, 
in  a  minor  criminal  case.  FamiUarltT  »iS! 
Federal  criminal  substantive  law  and  ^? 
cedure  enables  him  to  dispose  of  a  hfT^ 
caseload  with  great  efficiency.  The  loSutl 
has  investigatory  faculties  which  heln^ 
efficient  preparation  of  a  defense.  aithoufJ! 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  more  au^ 
was  needed  for  this  activity.  No  fomua^ 
vestigation  of  Indigency  is  held,  but  the  l^i 
aid  attorney  in  the  southern  district  iSt 
that  he  could  usually  discover  and  eliiaia^ 
the  false  claimants.  Assignment  in  New 
York  is  made  on  arraignment  day,  and  ti 
though  counsel  can  request  any  continuance 
that  he  feels  to  be  necessary,  earlier  renre- 
sentation  would  seem  desirable.  The  Lmi 
Aid  Society  could  undoubtedly  provide  iS. 
resentation  at  an  earlier  stage  If  it  v(ll 
notified,  but  this  additional  respoMlbUlt? 
might  well  require  an  expanded  staff,  sod 
while  the  New  York  bar  provides  gen'erou* 
financial  suppyort,^  this  source  of  fmuu  u 
not   Inexhaustible. 

The  Federal  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  faces  a  unique  situation.  The 
District  of  Coliunbia  is  a  Federal  enclave 
and  the  district  court  has  Jurisdiction  over 
local  felonies  as  well  as  the  Federal  crlitti 
handled  by  other  district  courts.  As  a  r. 
suit  the  number  of  Indigent  defendants  en- 
titled to  representation  under  the  UjB.  Con- 
stitution is  disproportionately  large."  In 
1960  Congress  established  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ame- 
liorate the  heavy  burden  which  represent- 
ing  these  Indigents  had  theretofore  placed 
on  the  local  bar.  The  Agency  is  supported 
by  Federal  appropriations,  but  Is  governed  by 
a  private  board  of  trustees  which  serves  with- 
out pay.  Its  staff,  consisting  of  seven  at- 
torneys and  four  Investigators  as  well  u  tn 
administrator  and  several  secretaries,  wai 
not  intended  to  supply  all  needed  repreeents- 
tlon,  and  thus  volunteers  from  the  local  bar 
are  still  utUized  to  a  large  extent.  The 
Agency's  procedure  is  to  conduct  an  Invastl- 
gatlon  to  determine  indigency,  and  to  Mi- 
minister  an  oath  of  indigency  to  those  vfao 
qualify  for  free  representation."  It  thsn 
recommends  specific  lawyers  for  appolntmant 
by  the  court .»  In  the  year  ending  May  tl, 
1962,  volimteer  private  attorneys  recommend- 
ed by  the  Agency  conducted  the  defense  In 
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•Many  persons  interviewed  emphastand 
that  the  large  law  firms  make  substanttel 
contributions,  and  one  Judge  expressed  the 
view  that  the  relative  affluence  of  the  Hew 
York  bar  unfortunately  inhibits  any  feeling 
in  the  community  of  reeponsibllity  for  fi- 
nancing the  defense  of  indigents. 

''In  addition,  many  indigents  prosecuted 
few  lesser  offenses  in  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  representation,  while  minor 
offenders  in  State  coxirts  do  not.  The 
statute  which  established  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Col\imbla  su- 
thoriaed  it  to  appear  In  the  municipal  court, 
but  Its  operations  there  have  been  limited 
and  sfKaradic,  primarily  for  budgetary  res- 
sons. 

*The  agency  lawyers  ordinarily  are  ««- 
signed  to  jailed  defendants  in  advance  of 
arraignment,  but  appointments  for  indigents 
released  on  bail  are  not  made  until  arraign- 
ment. 

"  The  Eigency  has  compiled  a  long  list  ot 
volunteers  and  ordinarily  recommends  two  or 
three,  from  whom  the  Judge  selects  ooe. 
Such  an  assignment  prooeaa  enable*  the 
agency  to  distribute  indigency  cases  so  as  to 
Insure  that  few  volunteers  are  called  upon 
more  than  once  annually  and  that  Its  staff 
lawyers  receive  a  maximum  ntmiber  of  cases 
without  becoming  orerbtirdened. 


about  two- thirds  of  the  cases;  lawyers  on  the 
AKcncy's  staff  handled  about  20  percent;  and 
presentation  in  the  remaining  one-eighth 
vM  supplied  by  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center  Legal  Interns.-  All  assigned 
counsel,  whether  or  not  they  are  on  the 
Ajtency  staff,  may  use  the  investigatory  fa- 
dlttles  of  the  Agency;  60  percent  of  the  189 
Atrency  Investigations  conducted  from  June 
1  1961  to  May  31,  1962,  were  performed  for 
outside  counsel."  As  these  investigations 
averaged  nearly  10  hours  apiece,™  conducting 
them  at  public  expense  relieves  private  coun- 
sel of  a  substantial  burden.  The  statute  also 
provides  for  reimbursing  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses incvirred  by  outside  counsel,  but  ap- 
parently this  Is  not  done  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent at  present."  The  Agency  is  sometimes 
able  to  provide  representation  at  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  before  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner. But  staff  limitations  prevent  it  from 
appearing  each  time  the  Commissioner  re- 
quests; therefore,  since  the  Commissioner 
does  not  himself  appoint  counsel,  a  number 
of  defendants  are  not  represented  at  pre- 
liminary hearings. 

Those  interviewed  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia generally  felt  that  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  has  provided  good  representation  for 
Indigents  and  has  significantly  reduced  the 
burden  on  the  bar.  Differing  views  were  ex- 
pressed, however,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
expanding  its  services  and  budget.  The 
Agency's  director  felt  that  the  current 
budget  la  adequate  to  operate  the  system  In 
lU  present  hybrid  form  if  the  Agency's  op- 
erations are  not  extended  to  the  municipal 
court.  He  thought  that  several  years'  ex- 
perimentation using  both  volunteer  private 
counsel  and  the  paid  legal  aid  staff  would 
be  valuable  In  making  an  ultimate  choice  as 
to  the  best  method.  Others  pointed  out  that 
since  private  counsel  still  appear  without  fee 
m  a  large  number  of  cases.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable either  to  Increase  the  Agency's  staff 
or  to  provide  compensation  for  private  as- 
signed counsel. 

n.    OVERALL    EVALUATION    OF    THE    PRESENT 
SYSTEM 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  present  un- 
compensated assignment  system  which 
would  appear  to  Inhibit  attainment  of  the 
ideal  of  providing  adequate  representation 
for  each  Indigent  defendant.  A  prominent 
defect  is  the  dependence  upon  young.  Inex- 
perienced lawyers  for  all  but  the  most  diffi- 
cult or  serious  cases.  The  typical  assigned 
counsel  Is  little  versed  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  criminal  law  or  the  questioning  of 
accused  persons,  and  has  had  little  if  any 
j)revlou8  courtroom  experience.  But  use  of 
Inexperienced  lawyers  seems  almost  Inevi- 
table under  a  noncompensatory  system  for 
two  reasons:  Judges  prefer  not  to  Impose  on 
successful  attorneys  whose  monetary  sacri- 
fice may  be  substantial  and  who  might  often 
provide  only  perfunctory  representation  be- 
cause of  other  pressing  business;  and  Judges 
prefer  to  appoint  willing  young  lawyers  who 
are  able  to  devote  suffllcent  time  to  the  In- 
digent and  can   Improve  their  professional 


competence  by  gaining  valuable  experience.** 
The  practice  of  appointing  lawyers  present  in 
the  courtroom  solely  to  obtain  indigency 
assignments  combines  a  t3rpe  of  willingness 
with  a  modicum  of  experience,  but  some  per- 
sons Interviewed  indicated  that  the  expe- 
rience of  many  of  these  men  is  primarily  In 
the  extraction  of  fees  from  their  clients. 
This  method  seems  even  less  likely  to  pro- 
vide adequate  representation  and  Is  for- 
tunately rare  In  the  Federal  courts.  The 
enthusiasm-experience  dilemma  seems  in- 
capable of  satisfactory  solution  under  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Another  weakness  of  the  present  system  is 
that  district  judges  must  occasionally  ex- 
pend considerable  time  and  effort  to  obtain 
counsel  for  Indigents.  The  burden  can  be 
reduced  in  most  cases  through  preparation  of 
a  list  of  volunteers  by  the  local  bar  associa- 
tion, while  selection  and  notification  of 
counsel  can  be  delegated  to  the  clerk  or  a 
secretary.  But  neither  of  these  methods  is 
of  much  assistance  in  particularly  difficult  or 
serious  cases,  and  the  drain  on  Judicial  re- 
sources is  particularly  acute  when  the  de- 
fendants  cause  Is  unpopular  or  a  prolonged 
trial  is  anticipated.  In  such  cases  weeks  or 
months  have  occasionally  been  required  to 
obtain  counsel,  and  sometimes  only  then  by 
forcing  large  local  law  firms  either  to  donate 
a  man  apiece  or  to  contribute  to  a  fee  for 
outside  counsel  who  could  not  fairly  be  asked 
to  bear  the  burden  alone."  Such  drastic 
solutions  may  create  friction  between  bench 
and  bar,  but  the  noncompensatory  system 
leaves  the  Judges  with  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tive. 

In  addition,  the  nuisance  of  obtaining 
counsel  and  the  understandable  hesitancy  to 
impose  too  frequently  upon  lawyers  may  in- 
duce some  Judges  to  accept  an  excessive 
number  of  vralvers  of  the  right  to  have  coun- 
sel appointed.  Few  waivers  are  probably  ac- 
cepted "improperly"  in  the  constitutional 
sense  of  coercion.  Inadequate  explanation,  or 
Incapacity  of  the  defendant,  but  the  high 
percentage  of  waivers  presently  occurring  In 
some  districts  seems  unfortunate.  While  it 
may  seldom  happen  that  an  unrepresented 
defendant  vrith  grounds  for  a  defense  dis- 
cernible only  to  a  lawyer  pleads  guilty 
through  Ignorance,  prevention  of  any  such 
occurrences  Is  highly  desirable.  Moreover, 
counsel  may  be  of  help  in  obtaining  a  re- 
duction of  charges  and  an  equitable  sen- 
tence." It  would  seem  therefore  that  coun- 
sel should  be  appointed  for  all  Indigent 
defendants,  except  perhaps  when  an  intelli- 
gent and  mature  defendant,  after  a  full  ex- 
planation by  the  court  of  the  advantages  of 
representation,  firmly  Insists  on  pleading 
guilty  without  counsel. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  the  unpaid 
counsel  system  Is  that  It  may  encourage  un- 
warranted guilty  pleas  by  assigned  counsel. 
A  retained  lawyer  who  spends  considerable 
time  on  a  case  ordinarily  is  compensated  ac- 


*See  [1961-621  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ann.  Rep.  3-11  and 
appended  table.  The  Georgetown  interns 
•re  graduate  law  students  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  bar;  after  Instruction  in 
criminal  procedure  and  experience  gained 
from  representing  Indigents  in  the  municipal 
court,  they  each  handle  several  district  court 
Indigency  cases. 

"  See  Id.  at  4,  n. 

"Ibid. 

**  Although  private  counsel  app>eared  In  519 
cases  between  June  1,  1961  and  May  31.  1963. 
in  the  first  11  months  of  that  period  only 
1623  was  paid  out  for  reimbursement  of  their 
expenses.  Id.,  appended  table  and  statement 
of  expenses. 


cordingly,  and  therefore  lacks  any  incentive 
to  seek  a  speedy  disposition  unfavorable  to 
his  client.  But  an  unpaid  assigned  counsel, 
who  must  sacrifice  time  and  money  if  he  ap- 
pears at  trial,  has  an  Interest  in  encourag- 
ing a  guilty  plea  In  order  to  conclude  the 
case  rapidly,  unless  he  is  seeking  trial  ex- 
Ijerience.  E^•ldence  to  support  the  view  that 
the  noncompensatory  system  does  encourage 
guilty  pleas  may  be  found  in  the  responses 
to  the  questionnaires.*'  While  few  persons 
among  those  interviewed  discerned  a  signif- 
icant tendency  to  enter  such  pleas  In  doubt- 
ful cases.*  it  seems  unwise  to  utlllEe  a  sys- 
tem which  may  encourage  ill-considered 
guilty  pleas. 

Another  highly  indefensible  aspect  of  the 
present  system  is  its  failure  to  reimburse 
assigned  counsel  for  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
During  interviews  this  defect  was  almost 
unanimously  condemned,  since  lack  of  reim- 
bursement clearly  burdens  assigned  counsel 
and  inhibits  preparation  of  a  satisfactory 
defense  by  all  but  the  wealthiest  or  most 
dedicated  lawyers.  In  at  least  one  large  city, 
an  Eissociation  of  private  investigators  has 
volunteered  Its  services  in  preparing  defenses 
for  Indigents,  and  In  other  cities  private  In- 
vestigators might  be  asked  to  do  so.  But 
obtaining  their  services  might  prove  more 
difficult  than  securing  lawyers,  since  inves- 
tigators have  no  connection  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  courts.  Moreover,  all  of  the 
factors  which  may  Induce  uncompensated 
counsel  to  perform  perfunctorily  in  indigency 
cases  would  apply  equally  to  investigators. 
An  alternative  technique  would  be  for  the 
local  bar  association  to  reimburse  assigned 
counsel  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  reason- 
ably inctirred  in  representing  indigents. 
This  approach  has  the  advsmtage  of  spread- 
ing the  burden  of  expenses  equitably  among 
the  bar  as  a  whole,  although  It  does  not 
spread  It  among  the  entire  community, 
where  it  seems  properly  to  belong. 

Some  districts  have  devised  methods  for 
amelioration  of  the  present  system's  defects 
which  might  usefully  be  adopted  elsewhere. 
In  districts  with  a  large  number  of  criminal 
cases,  the  bar  association  could  be  requested 
to  provide  a  panel  of  lawyers  supervised  by 


**  Three-fifths  of  the  questionnaire  re- 
spondents Indicated  that  the  experience  pro- 
vided by  Indigency  assignments  Is  "very 
valuable"  to  young  lawyers,  and  virtually  all 
the  rest  felt  It  Is  "of  some  value."  But  it 
has  been  suggested  that  such  experience 
should  not  be  gained  to  the  detriment  of 
the  defendant.  See  Trebach,  "A  Modern  De- 
fender System  for  New  Jersey,"  12  Rutgers 
L.  Rev.  289,  296  (1957). 

•^'  Such  a  solution  to  the  counsel  problem 
had  to  be  adopted  by  Pittsburgh  Federal  dis- 
trict judges  In  a  highly  publicized  Smith  Act 
prosecution.  Interview  vrtth  U.S.  district 
judge,  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  July 
3,  1962. 

"The  UJB.  attorneys'  questionnaire  asked 
whether  defense  counsel  can  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  achieving  the  proper  disposition 
of  a  case  after  conviction;  almost  90  percent 
of  the  respondents  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 


"^  See  p.  583  supra.  The  statistics  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962,  supra  note  12,  would  seem  to 
corroborate  the  opinion  of  many  Judges  and 
U.S.  attorneys  that  assigned  counsel 
enter  a  higher  percentage  of  guilty  pleas 
than  retained  counsel.  The  percentage  of 
guilty  pleas  by  defendants  with  assigned 
counsel,  86.7  percent,  is  almost  identical 
with  the  figure  for  all  other  defendants.  86.4 
percent.  But  waivers  of  the  right  to  counsel 
are  frequent  in  many  districts,  and  virtually 
all  defendants  who  waive  plead  guilty. 
Therefore,  the  percentage  of  defendants 
with  retained  counsel  who  plead  gtiilty  is  al- 
most certainly  l>€low  86  percent.  An  esti- 
mate that  20  percent  of  all  defendants  waive 
the  right  to  counsel  seems  realistic.  Of  those 
probably  99  percent  pleaded  guilty  (even  this 
high  a  figure  yields  the  result  that  57  de- 
fendants went  to  trial  unrepresented  in  fiscal 
1962,  and  interviews  would  suggest  that  such 
occurrences  are  far  more  rare).  These  as- 
sumptions produce  the  conclusion  that  about 
81.4  percent  of  defendants  with  retained 
counsel  pleaded  guilty.  If  only  81.4  percent 
of  defendants  with  assigned  counsel  had 
pleaded  guilty,  there  would  have  been  420 
fewer  pleas  by  Indigents  than  there  actually 
were.  But  this  difference  is  explicable  in 
part  by  the  factors  mentioned  at  pp.  683- 
584  supra. 

«» In  fact,  several  persons  suggested  that  a 
mediocre  retained  counsel  who  subsists  on  a 
large  number  of  small  fees  from  persons  on 
the  borderline  of  Indigency  Is  more  likely  to 
enter  a  doubtful  guilty  plea,  because  he  will 
not  then  have  to  go  to  trial  for  someone  who 
could  not  alford  to  compensate  him 
sufficiently. 
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an  experienced  attorney,  as  Is  presently  done 
In  San  Francisco  and  Los  Ani^Ies.  Since 
more  than  two-tbirds  oX  the  Judges  respond- 
ing to  the  questionnaire  who  had  requested 
the  co(q;>eratlon  of  the  local  bar  association 
reported  good  success,  the  panel  approach 
might  be  widely  feasible.  It  largely  frees 
the  court  from  the  ta&k  of  obtaining  counsel 
and  rotates  the  burden  of  representing  Indi- 
gents over  a  large  number  of  lawyers,  but  it 
provides  no  advantages  in  serious  co'  dlfBcult 
cases  where  It  seems  desirable  to  obtain  very 
experienced  attorneys.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  panel  system  could  be  expanded  to  pro- 
vide representation  before  arraignment  day, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion by  the  commissioner.  Providing  such 
representation,  or  even  representation  after 
the  preliminary  examination  but  before  ar- 
raignment, would  increase  significantly  the 
panel  member's  burden,  for  it  presxunably 
would  require  him  to  make  several  trips  to 
Interview  the  indigents  to  whom  he  has  been 
assigned  rather  than  the  one  he  now  must 
make  on  arraignment  day. 

This  would  require  not  only  more  time, 
but  more  individual  interruptions  in  his 
schedule."  Such  difficulties  coxild  be  mini- 
mized, without  sacrlflce  of  early  representa- 
tion, by  assigning  panel  members  at  an  "ex- 
planation of  rights"  session  of  the  type  held 
In  ICllwaukee.^  Sxich  sessions  would  also 
permit  early  representation  in  smaller  dis- 
tricts where  a  panel  system  would  not  be  ad- 
visable. These  districts  could  provide  rep- 
resentation at  the  preliminary  examination 
by  adopting  the  Detroit  no-commlssloner 
approach  n  or  by  having  the  commissioner 
i^polnt  counsel;  since  the  lawyer  represents 
only  one  indigent  the  additional  burden  im- 
posed aa  him  would  not  be  as  substantial 
as  where  he  represents  several.  The  expla- 
nation of  rights  solution  is  the  least  satis- 
factory because  It  does  not  provide  repre- 
sentation at  the  appearance  before  the 
committing  magistrate,  but  may  be  the  most 
feasible  politically  because  it  involves  nei- 
ther a  possible  extension  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  conmiissloner  nor  his  elimina- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  nimiber  of 
Federal  criminal  cases  and  the  prestige  at- 
taching to  a  lawyer  appearing  in  the  Federal 
courts,  the  noncompensatory  system  gen- 
erally has  not  produced  an  aggravated  situa- 
tion; many  persons  interviewed  indicated 
that  in  practice  the  system  works  sxu^rls- 
Ingly  well.  The  qiiallty  of  representation 
generally  afforded  by  assigned  counsel  Is 
adequate.  Judging  from  responses  to  the 
questionnaire:  SO  percent  rated  assigned 
counsel's  work  excellent,  and  another  30 
percent  thought  it  good,  while  less  than  10 
percent  considered  It  inadequate.  A  few 
respondents  added  that  assigned  cotmsel's 
^Tork  was  superior  to  that  of  retained  coun- 
sel, but  Interviews  revealed  that  many 
Judges  and  TTjS.  attorneys  have  a  rather  low 
opinion  of  the  average  lawyer  retained  by 
criminal  defendants.  In  any  event,  that  the 
nonccnnpensatory  system  works  more  satis- 
factorily than  might  be  expected  does  not 
mean  that  It  works  well.  If  satisfactory  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  in  some  districts 
despite  the  defects  inherent  in  the  present 
system,  they  have  resulted  from  the  In- 
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•  This  problem  would  be  reduced  if  the 
panel  were  large  enough  so  that  each  lawyer 
were  assigned  to  cmly  one  Indigent.  But 
■Ince  some  Los  Angeles  panel  dialnnen  liave 
dUBcolty  recruiting  even  five  volunteers  from 
a  sizable  bar.  It  would  seem  virtually  Im- 
possible to  obtain  enough  additional  p«mel 
members  to  achieve  that  result. 

~  See  pp.  693-693.  supra.  Such  a  procedure 
would  require  only  one  addltionai  trip  to 
the  eoiirtroom.  since  the  panel  member's 
quota  of  Indigents  could  be  mied  at  one 
session  held  for  a  group  of  defendants. 

"  See  p.  592.  supra. 


genulty  and  attitude  of  individual  Judges 
and  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  by  the 
local  bar;  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
such  a  fortunate  combinatiou  of  factors  will 
continue  to  exist,  or  will  spread  to  other 
districts.  That  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  Judges  and  U.S.  attorneys  responding  to 
the  questionnaire  opposed  retenticoi  of  the 
noncompensatory  system  constitutes  a  strong 
repudiation  by  the  i>er8on8  who  know  it  best. 
The  tradition  that  the  bar  should  provide 
gratuitous  representation  for  the  poor'*  Is 
not  responsive  to  practical  reality;  moreover, 
it  unjustly  requires  a  small  number  of  i>eo- 
ple  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  ful- 
filling a  responsibility  which  seemingly  be- 
longs to  the  whole  community. 

Many  of  the  objections  to  the  uncompen- 
sated assignment  system  do  not  apply  to 
districts  which  can  appoint  lawyers  em- 
ployed by  a  private  defender  association. 
Private  defenders  provide  experienced  and 
dedicated  representation;  they  are  generally 
rated  very  highly  by  the  Federal  of&clals 
with  whom  they  work;  they  have  investiga- 
tory facilities  and  some  funds  for  expenses; 
and  their  availability  relieves  the  court  of 
the  task  of  finding  assigned  counsel.  But 
such  local  facilities  for  providing  free  rep- 
resentation, which  the  Federal  co\irt8  bor- 
row but  cannot  pay  for.  are  available  in  only 
a  very  few  districts.  Private  defender  asso- 
ciations are  generally  short  of  funds;  only 
the  most  affluent  ones  can  afford  to  provide 
counsel  in  the  Federal  oourts,  and  some  of 
the  societies  currently  providing  this  service 
may  be  forced  to  discontinue  It  in  the  future. 
And,  of  course,  many  district  courts  are  lo- 
cated in  cities  which  have  no  private  de- 
fender association.  Thus  use  of  the  free 
services  of  private  defender  associations  is 
not  a  generally  available  solution  to  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  representa- 
tion for  Federal  indigent  defendants.  But 
the  desirable  features  of  rejjresentation  by 
private  defenders  are  sxiggestlve  of  the  direc- 
tion that  realistic  solutions  might  take. 

m.  ALTniNATIVEB  TO  thj:  PRESINT  ststem 

The  central  difficulty  with  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  the  total  lack  of  funds  available  to 
administer  It.  This  defect  must  be  alleviated 
before  any  major  Improvement  can  be  made, 
since  compensation  for  those  who  devote 
their  time  and  abilities  to  the  defense  of  In- 
digents seems  clearly  prerequisite  to  any 
significant  advance  In  the  caliber  of  counsel 
available  and  the  quality  of  defense  provided. 
Perhaps  the  most  obvious  source  of  funds 
for  this  purpose  is  the  Federal  Government. 
It  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  give  Judges  the  kind  of  power  which  would 
accomjjany  authority  to  use  such  fxinds,  but 
even  if  this  objection  has  any  merit  the 
danger  can  easily  be  minimized."  In  any 
event.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  there 
are  no  available  alternative  sources  for  these 
fionds.  The  community  ohest  has.  It  is  true, 
provided  a  defender's  organization  in  Phila- 
delphia,'* but  it  seems  unlikely  that  this 
will  become  a  nationwide  practice.  Members 
of  the  New  York  City  bar  provide  substantial 
support  for  defenders  in  both  State  and 
Federal  courts  In  that  city,  but  New  York  has 


■"See  Wayne  County  v.  Waller.  90  Pa.  99 
(1879);  Oellcr.  "Federal  LeglsIaUve  Proposals 
To  Supply  Paid  Counsel  to  Indigent  Persons 
Acc\ised  of  Crime,"  46  IClnru  L,  Bev.  697,  688 
( 1961 ) :  1968  A.B  A.  Crim.  L.  sec.  8. 

■"  See  note  142  infra. 

f*  Until  recently,  the  community  chest  was 
virtually  the  sole  aourc*  of  tbe  Etefender 
Assodatton's  fimds.  In  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  made 
substantial  contrlbutlona.  whieli  began  at 
$10,000  per  year  and  now  amount  to  about 
•35.000  annuaUy.  Interview  with  member  of 
eaeeutlve  ooaunlttee,  DeCendar  Association 
Of  Phliadelphia,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  80. 
1962. 


a  very  large  and  relatively  affluent  bar  siui 
any  case  it  seems  unreasonable  to  ezostt  * 
tomeys  in  other  cities  to  assume  anSlT 
sired  financial  burden  Just  because  tbsftl 
York  bar  does  so.  More  Important,  thetTb 
no  indication  that  the  attorneys  InoSt^ 
cities  are  willing  to  offer  their  fun<to  iSs 
there  is  neither  agency  nor  authority  tofaS 
them  to  do  so.  In  sum,  the  argui^ 
against  using  Federal  funds  Is  of  nsoeasltT  an 
argument  against  any  funds. 

In  addition  to  this  practical  difficulty  »i*i, 
the  argument  against  Federal  fund*,  uj. 
argument  also  seems  wrong  in  principle  u 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statsa  giwi 
an  afBrmatlve  guarantee  of  counsel  to  thosi 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  them,  the  obUgit- 
tion  of  providing  such  counsel  seems  rl^^u* 
to  belong  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  not  to 
a  staall  group  among  them.  Further  lUa. 
cussion  of  alternatives  in  this  note  °*-nmM 
the  availability  of  funds  from  the  Fedcni 
Government. 

A.  Payment  of  assigned  counsel 

One  alternative  which  retains  the  stnic- 
ture  of  the  present  method  would  be  to  psy 
private  counsel  assigned  to  represent  in- 
digents. This  system  Is  \ised  in  most  Ststn 
for  capital  offenses,  and  in  at  least  N 
States  for  less  serious  crimes;  "  somettmei 
the  amount  of  compensation  is  left  to  tiM 
discretion  of  the  court.'*  but  frequently  ttt 
statute  sets  limits  which  vary  according  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  Many  Btatai 
have  established  rates  which  appear  a- 
tremely  inadequate,"  but  a  few  provide  na- 
sonably  liberal  compensation.'*  An  examiik 
of  the  latter  group  Is  Ohio,  where  there  Uno 
upper  limit  for  cases  of  mtu^er  and  maa- 
slaughter  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  aad 
where  counsel  can  obtain  up  to  $300  and  a. 
penses  in  cases  involving  other  fel<mles." 

Reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  by 
assigned  counsel  was  advocated  by  vtrtosBy 
all  persons  interviewed.  While  this  seams  n 
absolutely  essential  adjxistment  of  the  jam- 
ent  system.  It  would  rectify  only  the  nnt 
obvious  of  existing  deficiencies.  Payment  o< 
fees  to  assigned  counsel  has  also  been  widely 
advocated  for  the  Federal  courts."  especUlly 
by  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  prgg. 
ent  system  but  fear  establishment  of  ftd. 
eral  public  defenders."  A  principal  ar|n- 
ment  advanced  In  Interviews  for  payment  of 
assigned  counsel  Is  that  lawyers  should  Bot 
be  required  to  suffer  financially  while  in- 
forming society's  task  of  defending  Indlgente. 
In  addition,  the  expectation  of  reasonsMe 
compensation  for  his  efforts  may  provide  to 
inducement  for  the  lawyer  to  Investigate  hh 
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"  See  Special  Committee  to  Study  Defends 
Systems,  Equal  Justice  for  the  Accxised  spp. 
(1959). 

'•Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Delswiw, 
Idaho,  Indiana.  Maine,  Maryland,  Montaiii, 
and  Vermont.     Ibid. 

"E.g..  Va.  Code  Ann.  |  14-181  (1950)  (US 
unless  felony  punishable  by  death  or  more 
than  10  years'  imprisonment) . 

'■E.g.,  Minn  Stat.  1611.07  (1961)  (reasoo- 
able  expenses  plus  |25  per  day  of  prepan- 
tlon  and  $50  per  day  in  court) . 

'•Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  f  2941.51  (Ps«e 
Supp.  1962). 

*>See  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
No.  3  Representation  for  Indigent  Defendaali 
In  the  Federal  Courts  of  the  House  Comxait- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sMi. 
ser.  13  passim  (1969)  (hereinafter  eltsd  u 
1959  hearings);  CELLa,  «upra  note  73,  tt 
607;  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  StatH, 
Report  of  the  Committee  Tty  Consider  tiM 
Adequacy  of  Existing  Provisions  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Right  of  Indigent  Litigants  In 
the  Federal  Courts  (1944),  quoted  in  But>- 
committee  on  Constitutional  Bights,  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  •7th  Cong.,  Ut 
sess..  Ijegal  Counsel  for  Indigent  Defendant* 
in  Federal  Courts  6  (Comm.  Print  1961). 

■>  See  1959  hearings  at  12-13, 48. 


case  thoroughly  and  go  to  trial  if  trial  is 
merited.**  Furthermore,  i>ayment  of  as- 
gtgned  counsel  may  speed  disposition  of  the 
court's  busmess,  for  if  the  lawyer  Is  not  do- 
nstlng  hlB  time  the  court  need  not  be  ezces- 
■ively  lenient  in  granting  continuances." 
Ifoet  Importantly,  provision  for  compensa- 
tion would  undoubtedly  enable  Judges  to 
obtain  more  experienced  and  able  lawyers 
for  indigents. 

B.  Public  defenders 

The  establishment  of  Federal  public  de- 
fenders Is  an  alternative  which  departs  sig- 
nificantly from  the  structxn-e  of  the  present 
lystem.  but  provides  a  means  of  avoiding 
most  of  its  infirmities.  Unlike  existing  prl- 
Tste  defender  associations,  a  Federal  public 
defender  office  would  be  entirely  financed  by 
public  funds.  A  number  of  States  use  pub- 
lic defenders,  either  exclusively  or  in  con- 
junction with  assigned  counsel,  to  represent 
indigent  defendants.**  And  even  in  States 
vbere  public  defenders  are  not  widely  used, 
many  large  cities  have  a  public  defender 
office." 

The  principal   advantage  of  a  public  de- 
fender system  Is  that  it  provides  representa- 
ttoD  by  lawyers  who  have  developed  substan- 
titl    experience    in    criminal     work."       The 
public  defender,  whose  professional  efforts  are 
devoted  to  criminal  defendants,  may  be  bet- 
ter abi»  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
to  Judge  the  veracity  of  the  defendant  than 
an  sesi^ned  counsel  who  is  deeply  absorbed 
In  problems,   for  example,  of  tax  litigation 
or  corporate   reorganization .^^     In   addition, 
tbs  public  defender  Is  likely  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with,   and  respected   by,  both  the 
jndfe  and  the  prosecutor,  and  may  therefore 
be  able  to  obtain  more  equitable  sentences 
fbr   those    defendants    who    plead    guilty.* 
Moreover,  a  public  defender  office  would  be 
sbls  to  perform  investigatory  work  more  ef- 
fletSBtly  and  economically  than  paid  assigned 
eounsel.    Another    advantage    of    a    public 
dsfender  office  is  that  a  staff  member  will 
bs  readily  available,  thus  ensuring  early  rep- 
rmntation  for  the  indigent  and  eliminating 
dslayi  which  occiu-  when  individual  private 
appointments  are  being  worked  out.     With 
s  public  defender,  the  court  need  not  expend 
tlnis  and  effort  to  obtain  counsel,  and  there- 
for* cases  could  be  more  speedily  concluded." 


■See  Mars.  Public  Defenders,  46  J.  Crlm  L  , 

0.*PJB.  199,201,200  (1956). 
■See  Id.  at  301. 

•California's  public  defender  system  has 
been  the  most  widely  discussed  and  has  often 
been  highly  praised.  See,  e.g..  People  v. 
Adamson,  84  Cal.  3d  820,  338.  310  P.  2d  13,  19 
(194B):  David,  "Institutional  or  Private 
Counsel:  A  Judge's  View  of  the  Public  De- 
fender System."  45  Minn.  L.  Rev.  758  (1961). 
Most  persons  interviewed  in  Loe  Angeles 
praised  the  State  public  defender  system  and 
preferred  Federal  public  defenders  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  assigned  counsel  panel 
•yrtem  presently  used  in  the  Loe  Angeles 
Federal  Court. 

Illinois  has  the  most  public  defender  of- 
fices, followed  by  California.  Connecticut, 
and  Indiana.  See  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  op.  dt.,  supra,  note  80,  at  9. 
■  These  cities  include  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  New  Orleans.  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis 
Ibid. 

"See  Brownell,  "Legal  Aid  in  the  United 
States  144"  (1961):  David,  supra  note  84, 
at  762-63:  hearings  on  H.R.  3001  and  HJl.  398 
before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  8Sd  Cong..  2d 
Mu..  60  (1964). 

"  See  OOHoaxsBXONAi.  Rxcoao,  vol.  108.  pt. 
16,  pp.  33267-32268  (remarks  of  Senator 
Kurmo). 

■See  New  York  Institute  of  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration, Public  Defenders  16-18  (1056); 
David,  supra  note  M.  at  T«6. 

"See  Seattle,  "The  Public  Defender  and 
Private   Defense   Attomeyi,"   26-37    (1935); 
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On  the  oAher  hand,  opponents  of  a  public 
defender  system  argue  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  able  public  defenders,"  and 
that  long  aervloe.  while  it  may  increase  a 
man's  experience,  cannot  tn4)rove  bis  abil- 
ity.«  In  addition,  a  pubUc  defender  han- 
dles so  many  cases  that  he  may  routinely 
categorize  them.«  so  that  his  work  would 
lack  the  spark  of  freshness  which  an  eager 
assigned  counsel  might  bring  to  the  case;  " 
thus  the  public  defender  may  dispose  of  cases 
with  insufficient  care.  Moreover.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  public  defender's  acquaintance 
with  the  prosecutor  may  produce  manipula- 
tions and  trades  whereby  the  defender  might 
obtain  favorable  treatment  for  one  defendant 
at  the  exi>ense  of  another.**  More  generally 
that  acquaintance  might  undermine  the 
defender's  Independence  of  Judgment."* 
Another  objection  1«  that  the  public  de- 
lender  office  would  be  a  source  of  patronage 
through  which  a  Judge  might  reward  Incom- 
petent but  loyal  acquaintances  who  would 
then  be  dependent  upon  him."  But  the 
most  fundamental  criticism  made  by  oppo- 
nents of  a  public  defender  system  is  that 
under  it  the  government  handles  and  fi- 
nances both  sides  of  a  criminal  case." 

On  the  whole,  these  objections  raise  diffi- 
culties which  are  conjectural  and  seem  by 
no  means  inevitable.  It  may  well  be  possible, 
for  example,  that  competent  Federal  defend- 
ers would  be  obtained  If  reasonable  salaries 
were  provided;  "  in  any  event,  representa- 
tion by  a  lawyer  with  only  average  intelli- 
gence and  education  but  with  great  ex- 
perience in  criminal  law  and  courtroom 
procedure  might  prove  at  least  as  helpful  to 
the  normal  criminal  defendant  as  representa- 
tion by  a  prominent  lawyer  with  little  experi- 
ence in  either  of  these  fields.  Furthermore, 
Judging  from  reports  of  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  State  public  defenders,  there 
U  little  evidence  that  Federal  public  defend- 
ers would  categorize  cases  and  handle  them 
routinely.  A  person  would  prol>ably  not  be- 
come a  public  defender  unless  he  were  inter- 
ested In  criminal  law  and  in  defending 
accused  persons.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  public  defenders  would  generally  possess 
more  eeal  and  Interest  than  most  retained 
counsel,  who  may  be  Indifferent  to  criminal 
law  and  whose  symprnthy  for  criminal  de- 
fendanU  may  be  slight.  While  the  relation- 
ship between  the  U.8.  attorney  and  the  public 
defender  might  Indeed  lead  to  negotiations 
for  the  reduction  of  charges  in  exchange  for 

Brownell,  op.  clt.  supra  note  86.  at  145; 
Mars,  supra,  note  82,  at  208. 

"See  1960  staff  report  at  160,  168,  170. 

"  See  Id.  at  160. 

"  See  id.  at  164. 

"See  17  A3A.J.  141  (1931);  Schweln- 
burg,  "What  State  Defense  in  (>lmlnal  Pro- 
cedure Presupposes,"  II  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  444. 
447  (1944). 

"See  Stewart,  "The  Public  Defender  Sys- 
tem Is  Unsound  in  Principle,"  32  J.  Am.  Jud. 
Soc'y.  116,  116  (1948).  But  see  Baker,  "The 
Public  Defender's  Work  in  Cook  County,"  25 
J.  Crlm.  L.  5,8  (1934). 

"Hartshorne.  "Equal  Justice  for  All:  The 
B«u-  and  the  Indigent  Criminal  Defendant," 
87  A.B_A.J.  104,  106  (1961). 

"See  1958  A.B  A.  Crtm.  L.  Section  12; 
Dlmlock.  "The  Public  Defender:  A  Step  To- 
ward a  Police  State?"  43  A.B.A.J.  219,  221 
(1G56);  Mars,  supra  note  83.  at  308. 

^  See  Dlmock,  "No  Public  Defender  System 
for  New  York  SUte,"  SB  If.YBB.  Bull.  300, 

308-04  (1957);  Dlmock.  "The  PubUc  De- 
fender: A  Step  Toward  a  Police  State?"  42 
A3.A.J.  319,  230-21  (1966);  Stewart,  supra 
note  94,  at  117. 

**  Comments  on  the  quality  of  public  de- 
fenders in  California  have  been  very  favor- 
able: the  salary  schedule  for  the  post  ranged 
from  $18,400  to  $38.0ae  In  igM-dO.  See  Man- 
cusoo.  "The  PubUc  Defender  System  in  the 
State  of  California,"  6  (1959). 


a  guilty  plea,  many  private  counsel  repre- 
senting guilty  defendants  approach  the 
prosecutor  to  seek  similar  treatment  for  their 
clients.  In  the  proper  case,  exctuunge  of  a 
guilty  plea  for  substitution  of  a  lesser  offeiise 
may  be  the  best  way  to  serve  the  defendant 
and  the  public."  The  principal  answer  to 
the  patronage  objection  Is  that  Federal 
Judges,  who  have  lifetime  tenure,  would  have 
lltUe  reason  to  give  appointments  to  friends 
with  Inferior  ability.  And  a  requirement  that 
the  Judicial  council  of  the  clrcmt  either 
appoint  or  approve  all  Federal  public  defend- 
ers would  seem  to  eliminate  any  possibility 
of  significant  abiise. 

To  the  argument  that  the  Government 
plays  two  inconsistent  roles  when  a  public 
defender  appears  for  the  defendant,  the  short 
answer  Is  that  the  Federal  Oovwnment  is 
too  large  and  too  complex  to  Justify  treating 
all  of  its  employees  as  members  of  the  same 
group.  At  present  the  district  Judge  and 
the  U.S.  attorney  are  both  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  it  has  not  been  suggested  that 
this  connection  Is  sufficient  to  give  them  a 
common  Interest  beyond  that  of  achieving 
Justice.'  Moreover,  the  public  defender  and 
the  prosecutor,  while  both  have  a  common 
goal  of  achieving  Justice  In  each  case,  will 
both  be  interested  in  doing  the  best  jxisslble 
Job  In  order  to  Insure  status  and  possible 
promotion;  this  motivation  should  lead  them 
to  opix>se  each  other  when  opposition  is 
proper.  The  risk  of  Improper  behavior  by  a 
public  defender  seems  no  greater  than  for 
any  professional  employee  in  Ooverrmaent 
service .»  Any  question  of  domination  or 
lack  of  Independence  could  be  eliminated  by 
vesting  general  control  over  the  public  de- 
fender office  in  a  private  board  of  trustees.' 
Thus  there  would  seem  little  practical  ob- 
jection to  having  public  officials  appear  on 
both  sides  of  a  criminal  case.* 
C.  Support  of  private  defender  associations 
In  districts  where  private  defender  organi- 
zations are  already  in  exlstenoa.  Federal 
funds  might  best  be  utllleed  by  reUnbursimc 
them  for  representing  Federal  indigent  de  • 
fendanta.  For  the  few  aaaodations  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  Federal  courts,  such  a  aource 
of  Income  would  he^  to  guarantee  ttkat  tliclr 
services  will  be  continued  in  the  future,  and 
might  also  enable  them  to  expand  their 
Federal  court  operations  as  veil  tm  to  im- 
prove the  already  high  qoaUty  of  repreeenta- 
tion  they  jirovlde.  Assoclatlotis  now  limiting 
their  activities  to  State  oourts  might  be 
enabled,  through  this  potential  source  of 
Income,  to  Include  the  Federal  courts.  Re- 
imbursement could  be  provided  in  the  form 
either  of  periodic  Itimp-sum  payments  or  on 
the  fee-per-asslgnment  basis  that  has  been 
suggested  for  private  assigned  eounsM.  The 
assoclatians  would  continue  to  be  operated 
by  private  persons;  •  therefore,  whatever  diffi- 
culties are  raised  by  the  Oovemment-em- 
ployee  status  of  Federal  defenders  would  be 
reduced  or  eliminated,  while  the  advantages 
of  efficiency  and  economy  inherent  in  an 
Institutionalized  defense  system  would  be 
retained. 

_  Jf t  might  be  desirable  to  give  Judges  the 
power  to  reimburse  private  associations  on  a 
discretionary  ImsIs,  however,  ao  that  they 
could   either  appoint  private  attorneys  or 

"See  Brovnell,  op.  cit..  supra,  note  86.  at 
145.  But  see  comment,  66  Yale  LJ  204 
(1956). 

'See  42  A.B.AJ.  712  (1956). 
•Ibid. 

»  See  Special  Committee  To  Study  Defender 
Systems,  supra  note  76,  at  76.  93. 

*  See  How^,  "The  Defense  ot  Indigents  and 
How  Should  the  Burden  on  the  Bar  Be  Ub- 
tribttted."  as  FU.  LJ.  378,  379  <1040). 

•  la  eetabUstUnK  the  Xj«sal  Aid  Society  for 
tbe  District  o<  ColomMa.  Consreas  expUeitly 
provided  control  by  a  private  board  of  trus- 
tees.   See  p.  505  supra. 
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ectabllah  a  public  defender  office  if  the  rep- 
resentation afforded  by  the  asaoclatlon 
should  beccxne  perfunctory  or  otherwlae  in- 
adequate.* Aa  long  aa  the  aaaoclatlon  is 
available  and  is  providing  adequate  service, 
supporting  it  seems  a  highly  desirable  way 
to  provide  defense  services;  its  personnel 
often  have  already  attained  a  high  level  of 
slclll  and  experience,  and  duplication  of  their 
services  and  capabilities  through  establish- 
ment Of  a  defender  office  to  serve  the  Federal 
court  alone  would  seem  largely  wasteful. 

D.  Views  of  judges  and  prosecutors  concern- 
ing alternative  systems 

The  vast  majority  of  U.S.  district  judges 
and  nJ3.  attorneys  are  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  present  noncompensatory  system;  only 
one-tenth  were  undecided,  and  only  one- 
eighth  preferred  the  present  program.' 
Those  in  the  majority  preferred  some 
method  of  providing  compensation,  but  their 
responses  do  not  reveal  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  any  particular  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives discussed.  The  following  questions  as 
to  preference  among  alternatives  were  asked 
in  the  questionnaires  (the  percentage  of  re- 
sponses in  each  category  is  indicated) : 

Responses,  133:  "What  is  yovir  reaction  to 
establishing  either  a  full  or  part-time  public 
defender?"  Very  favorable,  40  (  —  )  percent; 
acceptable.  40 (  —  )  percent;  imaccep table,  25 
( — )  percent.* 

Responses,  133:  "Would  you  prefer  paying 
assigned  counsel  to  having  a  public  defend- 
er?" Yes,  45  (  +  )  percent;  No,  30  ( — )  percent; 
either  ts  equally  acceptable,  20(  +  ) percent; 
neither,  3  percent.* 

Responses,  127:  "Would  you  prefer  public 
support  to  a  private  volunteer  defender  as- 
sociation to  a  public  defender?"  Tes,  33  per- 
cent; no,  46  percent;  either,  10(  +  ) percent; 
neither,  10  (-f-)  percent." 

Responses,  125:  "Would  you  prefer  public 
support  to  a  private  volunteer  defender  as- 
sociation to  paying  assigned  counsel?"  Yes, 
26(  +  )  percent;  no,  55 ( -I- )  percent;  either,  10 
(  —  )  percent;  neither,  10  (  —  )  percent." 

One  factor  which  emerged  during  inter- 
views may  well  accoimt  for  some  of  the  vari- 
ance among  responses:  those  persons  having 
experience  with  a  State  public  defender  sys- 
tem generally  applauded  the  results  of  such 
a  program  and  favored  establishment  of  one 
for  the  Federal  cotirts;  on  the  other  hand, 
persons  having  no  experience  with  State 
public  defenders  generally  indicated  lack  of 
information  about  the  system,  and  either 
refused  to  express  an  opinion  on  its  desir- 
ability, or,  more  frequently,  felt  that  such  a 
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*A  few  of  the  persons  questioned  in  New 
York  City  feared  that  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
would  have  too  much  independence,  and 
therefore  preferred  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic defender  office  to  pubUc  support  of  the 
aoclety. 

^  Opinion  on  this  question  was  seemingly 
unrelated  to  the  volume  of  criminal  business 
in  the  respondent's  district. 

•A  higher  proportion  of  Judges  than  U.S. 
attorneys  were  "very  favorable"  to  a  public 
defender  on  the  questionnaire,  but  the  inter- 
views disclosed  a  somewhat  stronger  prefer- 
ence for  such  a  plan  among  prosecutors  than 
among  judges. 

•A  greater  percentage  of  U.S.  attorneys 
than  of  Judges  favored  paid  assigned  counsel 
to  a  public  defender,  but  this  resiilt  was 
again  contradicted  by  the  Interviews. 

">  trjS.  attorneys  disagreed  with  judges  on 
this  question;  the  former  favored  public  sup- 
port to  a  private  defender  association  by  a 
significant  margin. 

"  UJS.  attorneys,  while  preferring  paid  as- 
signed counsel  by  a  small  majority,  were 
again  more  favorable  to  private  defender  as- 
sociations than  were  JiKlgefl.  The  volume  of 
criminal  budneas  In  the  district  did  not  seem 
to  affect  significantly  the  answers  to  the  two 
questions  regarding  private  defender  associa- 
tions. 


significant  departvire  from  existing  practice 
would  be  iinnecessary  or  unwise.  Similarly, 
it  seemed  that  persons  who  had  some  famil- 
iarity with  private  defender  associations,  in 
either  the  State  or  the  Federal  courts,  were 
more  likely  to  recommend  them  than  were 
the  majority  of  those  replying,  who  had  little 
acquaintance  with  such  a  system  and  con- 
sequently could  only  guess  as  to  Its  probable 
results. 

Another  factor  which  seems  to  bear  on 
choice  of  alternative  Is  the  volume  of  crimi- 
nal business  within  the  respondent's  district. 
Those  from  districts  with  the  most  criminal 
business  in  fiscal  1962  expressed  stronger 
approval  of  a  public  defender  system  than 
did  their  counterparts  in  other  districts,  and 
even  preferred  it  by  a  slight  margin  to  a 
system  of  paying  assigned  counsel.  This 
result  is  to  be  expected;  districts  with  heavy 
criminal  case  loads  would  be  able  to  keep  a 
public  defender  and  some  assistants  fully 
occupied,  but  in  smaller  districts  a  public 
defender  might  see  only  sporadic  service  and 
would  probably  be  more  expensive  than  pay- 
ing assigned  counsel.  Many  persons  inter- 
viewed felt  that  no  one  system  could  satis- 
factorily solve  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  representation  for  indigents  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  available 
a  variety  of  methods  for  use  throughout  the 
country,  or  even  within  a  single  district. 
Most  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  has 
been  before  Congress  embodies  such  a  flex- 
ible plan,  so  that  each  district  could  provide 
for  its  own  particular  needs. 

rV.    ANALYSIS    or    STATtrrOBT    PROPOSALS 

Nimierous  bills  to  provide  compensated 
representation  for  indigent  defendants  have 
been  Introduced  In  recent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress,'* but  as  yet  none  has  been  enacted  into 
legislation.  Emring  the  87th  Congress  five 
such  bUls  were  Introduced — fo\ir  in  the  Sen- 
ate" and  one  in  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives; ^<  S.  2900  was  passed  by  the  Senate  late 
in  the  session,^*  but  none  of  the  bills  came  to 
a  vote  in  the  House.  Since  these  bills  repre- 
sent the  culmination  of  all  prior  efforts  to 
pass  such  legislation  and  will  probably  set 
the  pattern  for  proposals  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, It  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  each.  All  embody  a  similar  ap- 
proach, making  funds  available  to  the  district 
whereby  it  may  either  pay  private  counsel 
on  a  fee  plus  expenses  basis,  or  establish  a 
public  defender  office,  including  assistants, 
clerks,  and  Investigators."  Where  there  is  no 
city  with  a  population  greater  than  500.000 
within  the  district,  the  court  may  adopt 
either  system  at  Its  discretion.  In  other 
districts,  however,  the  funds  are  available 
only  to  pay  a  public  defender  unless  the 
judicial  council  of  the  circuit  grants  permis- 
sion to  use  assigned  counsel,  or  unless  sev- 
eral defendants  have  conflicting  interests;  in 
these  situations  the  court  is  authorized  to 
pay  assigned  counsel.  There  Is  no  require- 
ment that  any  district  make  use  of  the 
funds — each  may  at  its  option  continue  the 
present  system.  But  It  would  seem  desirable 
to  require  that  the  funds  be  utilized,  so  that 


"See,  e.g..  S.  895.  86th  Cong..  1st  sees. 
(1959);  H.R.  4185,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sese.  (1960); 
8.  656,  HJl.  2696,  87th  Cong..  Ist  sess. 
(1961).     See  Cellzk,  supra,  note  72,  at  700. 

"S.  655.  8.  854.  S.  1484.  87th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.  ( 1961 ) ;  S.  2900.  87th  Cong..  2d  sese. 
(1962). 

"HJl.  2696,  87th  Cong.,   1st  sess.   (1961). 

"See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  108,  pt. 
16.  p.  22268. 

"  The  bills  permit  appointment  of  a  public 
defender  for  each  place  at  which  term  of 
court  are  held.  But  in  districts  where  short 
terms  are  held  in  various  cities  during  the 
year,  it  would  appear  economically  prefer- 
able to  arrange  the  court's  business  so  that 
a  central  defender  office  could  handle  all 
the  cases. 


there  will  no  longer  be  districts  in  whi*. 
attorneys  must  donate  their  services."  i^? 
of  the  bills  prescribes  any  standards  for  ^ 
termining  Indigency,  but  in  view  of  the  n^' 
difficulty  in  formulating  generally  appiiShf' 
criteria  "  this  problem  is  perhaps  best  let! 
for  solution  by  the  individual  district  cou^ 
All  the  bills  provide  that  the  public  defeM* 
or  assigned  counsel  Is  to  represent  the  ^ 
cused  at  every  stage  of  the  prosecution  An 
peals  are  Included  if  there  la  no  finding  h" 
the  district  court  or  the  court  of  appeal  1 
either  Improper  motive  or  frivolity  in  y,! 
appeal.  The  wisdom  is  requiring  that  trUi 
counsel  normally  appeal  on  appeal  seemi 
doubtful;  a  preferable  solution  might  be  to 
require  transfer  of  the  case  to  the  public 
defender's  office  at  the  site  of  the  appeUju 
court  or,  If  no  office  exists,  to  allow  th»t 
court  to  appoint  and  pay  local  couiuel 
Although  the  bills  are  similar  in  approach 
they  differ  In  their  methods  of  Implemeatlag 
their  proposals.  These  variations  are  cod- 
sldered  below. 

A.  Appointment,  qualifications,  and  salary  o/ 
the  public  defender 

Two  of  the  bills '»  provide  that  the  public 
defender  and  assistant  public  defender  ihni 
be  appointed  by  the  district  court  alone  and 
three  others,  including  S.  2900,  require  «. 
proval  by  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit.* 
A  more  desirable  approach  might  be  to  vwt 
the  actual  power  of  appointment  In  the  Jan. 
clal  council,  framing  the  district  Judgti 
function  as  one  of  recommending.  Tbit 
would  remove  any  apparent  dependence  of 
the  public  defender  on  the  Judge  befort 
whom  he  appears.*^ 

S.  2900  contains  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  realistic  combination  of  experience  re- 
quirements and  provisions  for  term  of  oiBn 
and  salary.  Public  defenders  must  have  had 
5  years'  experience  In  practice  before  the  bar 
of  their  States,  but  no  experience  require- 
ment Is  imposed  for  assistants.  This  in- 
sures  that  an  experienced  lawyer  will  be  In 
charge  of  the  office,  but  permits  the  hlrlaj 
of  young  assistants  who  are  eager  for  experi- 
ence and  do  not  yet  command  a  high  aaluj. 
Any  extensive  experience  requirement  for  m- 
slstanta  would  seem  undesirable  since  It 
would  result  either  In  increased  expenditure! 
for  able  persons  or  staffing  with  older  law- 
yers whose  practice  had  not  been  successful; 
In  any  case,  the  guidance  of  one  experienced 
lawyer  seems  sufficient.  Two  of  the  bllli" 
specify  no  term  of  office,  thus  making  i^ 
polntments  Indefinite,  but  S.  2900  fixes  the 
term  at  4  years.^'*  Appointment  for  a  fixed 
term  accords  with  the  views  of  more  thu 
two-thirds  of  the  Judges  expressing  a  prefer- 
ence on  the  questionnaire.  Under  S.  asOO 
the  salary  is  to  be  set  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  at  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  that  of  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  district.-**  This  should  permit  the  «•■ 
tablishment  of  rates  ample  to  attract  able 
lawyers,  although  it  will  mean  greater  ex- 
penditures than  under  another  bill  which 
set  a  limit  of  $10.000.=»  A  rigid  celling  rather 
than  one  tied  to  the  compensation  of  the 
U.S.   attorney  seems  undesirable,  becauM  It 


»-  The  administration  favored  such  a  re- 
quirement. See  8.  Rept.  No.  2261,  87th  Cong., 
2d  sees.,  9  (1962)  ( reconunendatlon  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General). 

"See  pp.  579-580,  supra. 

"S.  655,  S.  854,  87th  Cong.,  ist  sess.  (IMl). 

"S.  1464.  HJR.  2696,  87th  Cong.,  ist  am 
(1961);  8.  2900,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1S«3). 

="  See  1969  hearings  at  66;  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Study  Delender  Systems.  Equal  Ju»- 
tlce  for  the  Accused,  92-93  (1969). 

»S.  655,  S.  864,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1961). 

»S.  1484  and  HH.  2696,  87th  Cong.,  l>t 
sess.  (1961)  also  contain  this  provision. 

**  Such  a  provision  is  also  contained  in  S. 
1484  and  Hit.  3696.  87th  Cong.,  let  MM. 
(1961). 

»S.  655, 87th  Cong,  Ist  sess.  (1961). 
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Is  less  responsive  to  Infiatlonary  pressures 
and  differences  among  districts;  furthermore, 
•10  000  seems  Inadequate  to  attract  experi- 
enced and  able  lawyers  even  at  present  salary 
iTvels^"  A  third  proposal  would  limit  the 
sllary  of  the  public  defender  to  the  lower  of 
aieOOO  per  year  or  $2,500  less  than  that  of 
the'  V  S  attorney."  Altbough  tbls  salary 
ceiling  might  be  adequate.  It  seems  undeslr- 
ab'e  to  establish  an  Inferior  status  for  the 
Dubllc  defender's  office  by  stipulating  a  lower 
rate  of  pav  than  that  received  by  the  U.S. 
attorney.  The  desirability  of  according 
eaual  stature  to  both  offices  was  given  ex- 
Dllclt  recognition  In  S.  2900  by  the  require- 
ment that  defender  appointments  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  but  this  provision 
would  be  unfortunate  If  It  allowed  political 
considerations  to  dictate  the  choice  of  public 
defenders. 

B    The   wipopular   case  and    the   borderline 
indigent 

There  are  two  situations  In  which  de- 
fendants, although  not  indigent,  are  never- 
theless unable  to  obtain  adequate  represen- 
tation. The  first  of  these  Involves  defend- 
ants with  sufficient  funds  who  cannot  retain 
coimsel  because  the  legal  profession  is  un- 
willing to  become  associated  with  an  offense 
bearing  great  public  opprobrium.  Inter- 
views and  questionnaires  Indicated  tliat 
these  cases  were  Infrequent,^*  but  several 
judges  recalled  Smith  Act  prosecutions  where 
the  defendants  had  found  It  virtually  im- 
possible to  hire  a  lawyer.  A  public  defend- 
er could  appear  in  such  cases  with  less 
concern  for  public  disapproval;  even  if  the 
district  uses  the  services  of  assigned  counsel 
or  of  a  legal  aid  society  partially  dep>endent 
on  contributions  by  the  public,  the  fact  that 
the  representation  is  by  assignment  of  the 
court  may  help  to  erase  the  stlgnaa  the  com- 
munity might  otherwise  attach.  Although 
their  opinions  were  largely  speculative,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  this  would  be  so.  Subsection  g  of  S. 
2900  makes  specific  provision  for  such  cases 
by  allowing  appointment  of  the  public  de- 
fender or,  if  he  cannot  provide  adequate  rep- 
resentation, an  assigned  counsel,  whenever 
the  defendant  "is  unable  to  obtain  counsel 
for  any  reason  other  than  the  fact  that  such 
person  is  indigent."  The  second  situation, 
involving  borderline  indigents  who  cannot 
aiTord  to  retain  adequate  counsel,  would  also 
seem  to  be  encompassed  by  this  subsection. 
This  provision  does  not  seem  to  apply,  how- 
ever, to  districts  which  have  no  public  de- 
fender; there  S.  2900  confers  only  the  "au- 
thority to  appoint  counsel  to  represent 
Indigent  defendants.""  Seemingly,  a  dis- 
trict's choice  not  to  establish  a  public  de- 
fender should  not  affect  the  class  of  people 
to  whom  assigned  representation  is  avail- 
able; 8.  2900  Lb  therefore  Inconsistent  In 
allowing  use  of  assigned  counsel  when  the 
public  defender  cannot  provide  adequate 
representation,  but  only  in  districts  where 
there  is  a  public  defender.  When  the  bill  is 
again  submitted  to  Congress,  this  cxirlous 
and  possibly  inadvertent  distinction  might 
well  be  removed.  S.  2900  also  permits  col- 
lection of  full  or  partial  fees  from  nonin- 
dlgent  defendants  so  long  as  approval  is 
first  obtained  from  the  court.  This  policy, 
whereby  defendants  who  can  afford  to  con- 
tribute are  required  to  do  so,  seems  desirable 
particularly  since  their  contributions  will 
help  to  defray  the  cost  of  administering 
the  act.* 


*  See  1960  staff  report  at  160. 

"^  S.  854.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sees.  ( 1961 )  . 

■Over  90  percent  of  the  questionnaire 
respondents  have  never  encountered  such  a 
case  in  their  districts. 

■Subsec.  (e). 

•Payments  received  from  those  repre- 
sented by  the  public  defender  go  directly 
to  the  Government;  payments  from  those 
represented  by  an  assigned  cotmsel  go  to 


Although  It  seems  clearly  desirable  that 
legislation  providing  for  the  representation 
of  indigents  should  encompass  other  cases 
where  the  defendant  cannot  obtain  an  at- 
torney, the  other  bills  contain  no  explicit 
provision  for  this.  T\^'o  of  them,  S.  655  and 
S.  854.  arguably  can  be  construed  to  permit 
assignment  of  the  public  defender  to  such 
ca£es.  since  his  services  are  authorized  when- 
ever the  defendant  "is  unable  to  employ 
counsel."  "•'  Both  remaining  bills  ^-  limit  the 
public  defender  to  defense  of  Indigents  and 
all  of  the  versions  make  l.hat  limitation  for 
a^aslgned  counsel. 

C.  Waiver    of    counsel 

It  Is  not  clear  that  the  prop>osed  bills 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  widely  varying 
practices  regarding  acceptance  of  waivers  of 
counsel.  S.  655  and  S  854  appear  to  require 
that  all  defendants  who  cannot  retain  coun- 
sel be  represented  by  the  public  defender. 
No  mention  is  made  of  waiver;  however,  each 
bill,  allowing  the  court  to  utilize  assigned 
counsel  rather  than  a  public  defender  In 
certain  circumstances,  uses  "may  appwlnt," 
rather  than  "shall  appoint"  and  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  a  different  standard  was  intended 
where  public  defenders  are  to  be  used.  In 
S.  1484  and  H.R.  2696  assignment  is  to  be 
made  "unless  counsel  has  been  waived";  *" 
this  would  not  require  any  change  In  current 
practices.  S.  2900  has  slightly  different 
language  requiring  assignment  of  counsel 
"unless  counsel  has  been  properly  waived."  •• 
Unless  Improper  waivers  have  been  accepted, 
this  language  dictates  no  change,  but  It  may 
be  Intended  to  encourage  assignment  of 
counsel  unless  the  defendant  has  definitely 
and  comprehendlngly  asked  to  proceed  on 
his  own. 

D.  Time  of  assignment 

Under  present  law  assignment  of  counsel 
is  not  required  before  arraignment  in  open 
court,*"  but  the  great  value  of  legal  counsel 
well  before  the  au-raignment  has  been  widely 
noted.^o  The  mechanics  of  making  assign- 
ments under  the  proposed  legislation  are  to 
be  worked  out  by  each  district  court.  Two 
bills  merely  stipulate  that  the  public  de- 
fender shall  represent  the  defendant  "at 
every  stage  of  the  prosecution";  "  the  others 
explicitly  provide  that  such  representation 
shall  include  the  preliminary  examination.** 
but  only  8.  2900  makes  it  clear  that  this 
proviso  applies  to  assigned  counsel  as  well  as 
to  the  public  defender.  Representation  at 
tl^  first  appearance  before  the  U.S. 
commissioner  is  very  desirable,  however,  and 
It  might  be  useful  to  require  representatloci 
at  that  time  to  insure  that  the  defendant 
will  be  advised  whether  to  waive  the  pre- 
liminary examination  and  warned  against 
giving  damaging  statements  to  the  prosecu- 
tlon.** 


him,  and   his  compensation   is  redxiced  ac- 
cordingly. 

**8ubeec.   (a)    of  both  bills. 

"S.  1484.  HJt.  2696,  87th  Cong.  Ist  sess. 
(1961). 

-Subsec.  (a)  of  both  bills. 

*«Subeec.  (a). 

"See  Fed.  R.  Orlm.,  p.  44. 

"See,  e.g.,  Crooker  v.  California,  357  VS. 
4S3,  448  (1958)  (dissenting  opinion) ;  Beaney, 
"Right  to  Counsel  Before  Arraignment,"  45 
ACnn.  Ii.  Rev.  771  (1961).    See  p.  692,  supra. 

"8.  655,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec.  (a) 
(1961);  8.  854,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec.  (a) 
(19«1). 

"8.  1484.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec.  (a) 
(1961);  HJR.  3696.  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  sec. 
(a)  (1961);  8.  2900,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  sec. 
(c)  (1962). 

•It  Is  true  that  providing  representation 
at  the  initial  appearance  might  significantly 
inconvenience  defense  counsel ;  see  p.  599; 
supra.  But  there  is  more  justification  for 
imposing  such  a  burden  when  the  lawyer  will 
be  compensated  for  his  time  and  effort  than 


E.  Limitation  on  payments  to  assigned 
counsel 

For  the  districts  which  do  not  establish  a 
public  defender,  all  the  bills  except  S.  2900 
limit  annual  expenditures  for  the  payment 
of  fees  and  reimbursement  of  expenses  to  all 
assigned  counsel  to  either  $5,000  ••  or 
eiO.OOO."  Faced  with  such  a  limitation,  any 
district  foreseeing  greater  expenses  presum- 
ably would  establish  a  full-  or  part-time 
defender  office,  for  which  there  Is  no  limita- 
tion on  expenses.  This  might  prove  waste- 
ful in  a  number  of  districts,  however,  for  the 
economies  of  representation  by  a  public  de- 
fender are  present  only  where  there  Is  sub- 
stantial business  and  where  It  is  relatively 
evenly  spread  throughout  the  year.  Thus 
the  limitations  in  themselves  effect  no  sav- 
ings and  indeed  often  require  waste.  Fur- 
ther, they  Inhibit  the  freedom  of  the  dis- 
trict to  utilize  the  system  or  combination 
of  systems  best  suited  to  Its  needs.  Of 
course,  the  monetary  limitations  were  prob- 
ably designed  to  discourage  use  of  assigned 
counsel  In  the  more  populous  districts." 
S.  2900.  however,  provides  a  method  which 
accomplishes  this  purpose  without  entailing 
these  undesirable  consequences.  By  estab- 
lishing no  monetary  limitation  it  avoids 
coercing  those  districts  which  would  be 
better  off  without  a  public  defender  to  ap- 
point one.*  It  prohibits,  however,  the  use 
of  assigned  counsel  In  any  district  with  a  city 
of  greater  than  600,000  population  unless 
permission  is  obtained  from  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit.  The  fact  that  a  de- 
fender can  often  handle  substantial  case- 
loads at  greater  efficiency  and  lower  cost  than 
assigned  counsel  **  will  create  a  pressure 
upon  the  Judicial  council  to  permit  the  lat- 
ter only  when  there  are  compelling  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

Every  bill  sets  a  mAximnm  fee  which  as- 
signed counsel  may  be  paid  for  each  day 
spent  in  preparation  and  trial.  The  ap- 
proach of  many  States  whereby  a  mAZlmum 
fee  per  case  is  established  according  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense  is  avoided.  Thus 
the  judge  is  allowed  maximum  flexibility  in 


there  is  under  the  noncompensatory  system. 
And  in  the  large  districts  where  initial  ap- 
pearances may  take  place  at  highly  Incon- 
venient hours,  public  defender  offloea  will 
probably  be  established;  therefore,  staff 
members  can  rotate  at  the  early  suiaions. 

**S.  655,  87th  Gong.,  Ist  Mas.,  sec.  (c) 
(1961);  S.  854,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  sec.  (c) 
(1961). 

"8.  1484.  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  sec.  (c) 
(1961);  HJl.  2696,  87th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  sec. 
(c)    (1961). 

<■  See  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  op.  cit.,  supra,  note  80,  at  7. 

**  If  one  of  the  purposes  of  such  a  limita- 
tion were  thought  to  be  to  mintmijaw  the 
amount  of  money  over  which  the  Judge  had 
direct  power  of  disbursement,  such  a  purpoee 
could  be  easily  attained  within  the  frame- 
work of  8.  2900  by  a  method  such  as  this: 
Payments  for  assigned  counsel  could  be 
routed  through  an  administrative  official  es- 
tablished in  each  circuit.  The  assigned  law- 
yer would  prepare  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  devoted  to  each  caw,  the  hourly 
fee  agreed  upon,  and  the  necessary  expenses 
Incurred.  The  judge  would  then  approve  the 
statement  and  it  would  be  forwaitled  to  the 
administrative  official  for  payment.  This 
system  would  exerrtse  some  review  over 
abusive  spending,  yet  not  restrict  a  distrtct's 
choice  of  representation  method. 

«  See  Pollock,  "Equal  Justice  to  Practice." 
46  Mlim.  L.  Rev.  T87.  744  (1961);  N.Y.  In- 
stitute of  Judicial  Admlntstratlon,  Public 
Defenders  22,  89-^1  (1906);  Goldman, 
"Economies  Effected  by  Public  Defender 
Plan,"  23  J.  Am.  Jud.  8oc*7  68  (10S9);  Cal- 
lagy,  "I>gal  Aid  In  Criminal  Caaes,"  42  J. 
Crim.  L.,  C.  &  FJ5.  589,  600-602,  620-621 
(1952). 
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tailoring  compensation  to  the  work  per- 
formed, yet  an  effective  check  on  excessive 
compensation  la  retained.  Three  maximum 
dally  rates  have  been  proposed  In  the  bills: 
$35 «  $50.«*  and  9100 «  per  day.  Although 
the  statutory  purpose  probably  Is  not  to  pay 
the  lawyer  the  same  amoxint  that  he  would 
request  from  a  solvent  client,  but  rather  to 
cover  his  overhead  plus  a  small  amount  for 
his  time,  it  seems  desirable  to  set  a  rela- 
tively high  maximum  fee  so  that  established 
and  experienced  attorneys  can  be  appointed 
in  serious  cases  without  suffering  financial 
hardship.  Less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
Judges  responding  to  the  questionnaire  felt 
that  $35  was  sufllcient,  and  more  than  half 
thought  that  $50  was  Inadequate.  Thus  of 
the  maximum  figures  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, $100  per  day  seems  the  most  satis- 
factory.^ In  addition  to  the  daUy  fee,  all 
of  the  bills  authorized  relmbiirsement  for 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred  in  the  defense. 
No  doubt  can  exist  about  the  necessity  for 
this  provision;  many  of  those  interviewed 
considered  lack  of  such  funds  the  most  fla- 
grantly unfair  feature  of  the  present  non- 
compensatory system.  S.  2900  explicitly 
authorises  the  reimbursement  of  assigned 
counsel  for  "expenses  Incurred  in  employing 
investigators  and  other  personnel." "  Al- 
though such  expenses  could  be  included 
imder  the  general  authorization  contained  in 
all  of  the  bills  for  reimbursement  of  reason- 
able expenses,  this  clarification  is  desirable. 

F.  Legal  aid  .societies 

Three  of  the  bills  explicitly  refer  to  legal 
aid  societies:  S.  854  authori2%s  grants  not 
exceeding  $30,000  per  year  in  each  district 
to  legal  aid  societies  or  bar  associations  pro- 
viding free  legal  services  to  indigent  defend- 
ants in  the  Federal  district  courts;  HJ%.  2696 
provides  that  a  legal  aid  society  may  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  same  basis  as  assigned  coun- 
sel; and  S.  655  permits  the  use  of  legal  aid 
societies  or  other  groups  "providing  free  legal 
services  to  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
proceedings."  ■*  Because  of  the  $10,000  an- 
nual limitation  contained  in  H.R.  2696  some 
districts  would  be  unable  to  utilize  a  legal 
aid  society  for  all  its  cases  and  therefore 
woiild  have  to  appoint  a  public  defender.  It 
is  doubtful  vmder  S.  655  whether  the  society 
may  be  paid  for  its  services,  but  since  legal 
aid  societies  are  chronically  short  of  fimds,*^ 
It  Is  imrealistic  to  expect  them  to  continue 
to  provide  free  representation  when  Federal 
funds  for  compensating  counsel  are  avail- 
able. Although  S.  2900  does  not  refer  spe- 
cifically to  legal  aid  societies,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  legal  aid  lawyers  could  not  be 
assigned  and  compensated  under  the  author- 
ization for  assigned  counsel  but  an  explicit 
provision  to  this  effect  would  be  desirable. 


<*S.  665,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec.  (c) 
(1961). 

*«S.  1484,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec.  (c) 
(1961);  B.JR.  2696,  87th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  sec. 
(c)    (1961). 

"3.  854,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  sec.  (c) 
(1961):  S.  2900,  87tb  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  sec.  (f) 
(1962). 

"Since  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  re- 
spondents thought  that  more  than  $75  per 
day  was  needed  In  their  districts,  that  might 
seem  a  satisfactory  figure.  But  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  set  a  maximum  which  would 
be  Inadequate  in  any  significant  number  of 
districts. 

**  Subsection  (t) .  The  administration  sug- 
gested this  provision.  See  8.  Bept.  No.  2261, 
87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  10  (1962)  (reconunenda- 
tion  of  Deputy  Attorney  General).  S.  1484, 
87th  Cong..  Ist  seas.,  sec.  (c)  (1961)  pro- 
vides that  reimbursable  expenses  shall  In- 
clude the  cost  ot  technical  experts. 

>*Sub0ec.  (g). 

■^  See  1959  hearings  at  55. 


Since  this  bill  contains  no  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  assigned  counsel,  even  the 
largest  districts  co\ild  continue  to  make  full 
use  of  legal  aid  society  services. 

V.    COKC1.XJSION 

On  the  whole  Federal  Judges  and  the  bar 
deserve  commendation  for  their  efforts.  In- 
digents in  many  districts  receive  representa- 
tion which  is  often  excellent  and  may  occa- 
sionally be  superior  to  that  which  even  a 
wealthy  defendant  co\ild  have  purchased. 
But  the  fact  that  representation  of  the 
highest  quality  is  sometimes  afforded  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  much  more  often 
it  is  not.  Personal  observations  and  inter- 
views with  several  attorneys  active  In  repre- 
senting indigents  conflrm  the  fact  that  ef- 
forts of  assigned  counsel  are  occasionally 
perfunctory,  often  uninspired;  lack  of  expe- 
rience is  widespread  and  cannot  help  but  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  counsel  In  some 
measure.  This  points  up  a  serious  defect  in 
the  present  system — a  severe  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  quality  of  representation. 
Whether  an  indigent  under  present  condi- 
tions receives  excellent  or  mediocre  repre- 
sentation is  largely  fortuitous.  Probably 
some  element  of  inequality  is  inevitable  un- 
der any  system,  but  it  now  seems  present  to 
an  unnecessary  degree. 

There  are  other  defects:  the  high  percent- 
age of  waivers  of  counsel  In  a  number  of 
districts  must  to  some  extent  emanate  from 
an  attitude  of  some  Judges  that  many  de- 
fendants do  not  need  counsel,  and  this 
attitude  Is  undoubtedly  reinforced  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  by  an  understandable  reluc- 
tance to  bxirden  attorneys  with  unpaid  as- 
signments. F\irthermore.  the  indigent  is 
seldom  represented  until  arraignment,  and 
even  then  the  lawyer  is  unlikely  to  conduct 
anything  more  than  a  perfunctory  investiga- 
tion, since  he  cannot  even  be  repaid  for  his 
expenses.  The  burden  imposed  on  the  bar  is 
also  significant  and  in  some  districts  it  must 
be   termed   substantial. 

Change  seems  necessary.  At  the  very 
minimum  a  program  should  be  immediately 
established  to  reimburse  counsel  for  their 
expenses;  but  such  a  program  should  be 
coupled  with  a  method  of  compensating  them 
for  their  time  and  effort.  S.  2900,  which 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  during  the  last 
session,  fulfills  both  needs  adequately,  and 
with  the  Improvements  suggested  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  in  both  Houses 
during  this  session.  Because  of  the  great 
variation  in  the  number  of  criminal  cases 
before  the  various  district  courts,  the  flexi- 
ble structure  of  this  bill  seems  essential  to 
economical  operation.  Appointment  of  pri- 
vate counsel  is  probably  the  most  feasible 
approach  in  districts  where  there  is  neither 
a  private  defender  association  nor  enough 
criminal  business  to  warrant  the  expense 
necessary  to  maintain  a  public  defender  of- 
fice. In  districts  with  a  large  volume  of 
criminal  business  a  public  defender  seems 
desirable  for  several  reasons:  all  indigents 
will  be  represented  by  a  lawyer  with  experi- 
ence in  criminal  cases;  Investigatory  facili- 
ties can  be  established;  representation  early 
In  the  proceedings  will  be  facilitated;  and 
a  lower  per-case  cost  will  be  achieved  than 
on  an  Individual-fee  basis.  These  advan- 
tages would  appear  to  outweigh  any  detri- 
ment that  might  be  thought  to  exist  in  a 
system  of  institutionalized  defense.  In  dis- 
tricts where  a  competent  private  defender 
association  exists  it  would  seem  more  eco- 
nomical and  equally  effective  to  support  it 
than  to  create  a  duplicative  organization. 
These  three  methods  are  altogether  satisfac- 
tory as  components  for  a  system  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  districts;  it  Is 
necessary  only  that  the  enabling  legislation 
permit  each  district  to  combine  them  to 
meet  particular  needs. 
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Appendix 
juoces'  quxsnonnaisb 

1.  What   system   is   used   In  your  di«t- 
for   allotting   criminal   cases   to   the  v«h^ 
Judges?  vancnu 

2.  About  what  percentage  of  the  defsM 
ants  who  came  before  you  charged  wtk 
crime  not  connected  with  business  (such 
Income  tax  evasion,  antitrust  violation*' 
waive  their  right  to  counsel?  0-20  Der»n,' 
21^0  percent;  41-60  percent;  61-80  percim 
81-100  percent.  t^reent: 

3.  Of  these,  what  percentage  do  you  think 
would  not  have  waived  counsel  had  t^Bri 
been  a  public  or  voluntary  defender  aasT 
elation  to  represent  them?  0-20  perMm 
21-40  percent;  41-60  percent;  61-80  Dero*r,, 
81-100  percent.  I'^^ai 

4.  Of  the  defendants  who  waive  counw' 
what  percentage  plead  guilty? 

5.  In  what  percentage  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  defendant  has  waived  counsel  has  It  later 
seemed  that  there  were  sufficient  groundj 
for  a  defense  to  have  made  representation 
valuable?  0-20  percent;  21-40  percent-  4i 
60  percent;  61-80  percent;  81-100  percent 

6.  What  percentage  of  defendante  who 
waive  counsel  but  plead  not  guilty  obtiln 
trial  by  Jury?  0-20  percent;  21-40  percent 
41-60  percent;  61-«0  percent;  81-100  percent 

7.  When  assigning  counsel  to  an  indi«nt 
which  of  the  following  methods  do  you  u«e' 

(a)  Selection  from  a  list  of  volianteern 
Yes.     No. 

(I)  If  so.  how  and  by  whom  is  the  lljt 
compiled? 

( II )  Are  selections  made  from  it  at  random 
or  in  order?     Former.     Latter. 

(ill)   Who  makes  the  selection? 

(b)  Appointment  of  a  lawyer  known  to 
you?     Yes.     No. 

(I)  From  what  group,  if  any,  do  such 
lawyers  come? 

(c)  Selection  from  a  panel  of  volunteers 
who  have  lawyers  available  In  court  on  t 
rotating  basis?     Yes.     No. 

(I)    Who  arranges  for  the  panel? 

(d)  Appointment  of  an  attorney  who  hap. 
pens  to  be  present  in  court  when  assign- 
ments are  to  be  made?     Yes.     No. 

( e )  Assignment  of  a  lawyer  from  a  volun- 
tary  defender   organization?     Yes.    No. 

(f)  Any  other  system?     Please  describe. 

(g)  If  you  use  more  than  one  system. 
what  considerations  dictate  which  you  em- 
ploy In  a  particular  case? 

8.  (a)  To  what  segment  of  the  bar.  If  any, 
are  your  assignments  limited? 

( b )  If  this  segment  is  so  small  as  to  plsct 
a  serious  burden  upon  its  members,  ho* 
could  It  be  expanded? 

9.  (a)  Have  attempts  been  made  to  secun 
the  assistance  of  the  local  bar  association  In 
providing  counsel   for  indigents?     Yes.    No. 

(b)    If  so,  with  what  success? 

10.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  you 
can  Insist  upon  a  lawyer's  accepting  an  as- 
signment if  he  has  no  compelling  reason 
to  be  excused? 

11.  To  what  degree  is  there  difficulty  In 
obtaining  counsel  for  all  Indigents  who  re- 
quest It?  Substantial  difficulty.  Some  dlffl- 
culty.     Very  little  difficulty. 

12.  If  there  Is  a  problem  of  obtaining 
counsel  for  Indigents,  are  there  any  pecu- 
liarly local  reasons  for  this,  such  as  an 
unusually  heavy  criminal  case  load  or  com- 
petition with  State  court  sessions  for  the 
services  of  a  small  bar? 

13.  FVsr  what  types  of  cases  is  It  especially 
difficult  to  obtain  counsel? 

14.  (a)  Are  only  lawyers  with  criminal  ex- 
perience assigned?    Yes.    No. 

(b)  Are  only  lawyers  with  trial  experience 
assigned?    Yes.    No. 

(c)  What  other  limitations  do  you  place 
on  the  group  from  which  counsel  is  chosen? 
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(d)  Are  the  lawyers  assigned  generally 
young   and  relatively    inexperienced?    Yes. 

No 

<e)  In  what  types  of  cases  do  you  attempt 
to  obtoln  more  experienced  counsel? 

(f)  In  general,  do  you  consider  the  ex- 
perience of  assigned  counsel  seriously  in- 
adequate?    Inadequate?     Adequate? 

15.  (a)  In  determining  the  Indigency  of  a 
defendant,  do  you  conduct  any  examination 
of  bis  finances  other  than  questioning  him? 

Yes.    No. 

(b)  W  so,  how  extensive  is  the  Investiga- 
tion and  who  conducts  it? 

16.  When  a  defendant  Is  not  completely 
Indigent,  but  Is  unable  to  pay  a  full  lawyers 
fee.  do  you  ever  assign  counsel  and  require 
ibe  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
the  fee?   Yes.   No. 

17.  Would  you  consider  it  improper  for  an 
assigned  counsel  to  seek  a  fee  from  the 
defendant  or  to  accept  one  without  permis- 
sion of  the  court?    Yes.    No. 

18.  (a)  How  often  have  cases  come  before 
you  in  which  the  defendant,  although  not 
indigent,  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  because 
of  the  unpopular  nature  of  his  case?  Never. 
One  to  three  times.     Three  or  more. 

(b)  Have  you  assigned  counsel  in  such 
cases?    Yes.    No. 

(c)  Do  you  feel  that  court  assignment 
would  help  to  erase  the  stigma  that  the  com- 
munity might  attach  to  a  lawyer  who  takes 
such  a  case?    Yes.    No. 

19.  If  a  defendant  requests  counsel  upon 
arraignment,  Is  there  a  delay  between  such 
request  and  the  time  when  the  defendant 
must  plead  to  the  charge  or  does  he  plead  at 
once,  being  free  to  change  his  plea  after 
consultation  with  counsel?    Former.    Latter. 

20.  (a)  Would  it  be  of  valuable  assistance 
to  the  defendant  to  have  representation  be- 
fore arraignment?    Yes.    No. 

(b)  If  so,  at  what  time? 

(c)  Why  do  you  feel  that  this  would  be 
valuable? 

(d)  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  provide 
legal  assistance  to  the  Indigent  before  ar- 
raignment under  an  assigned  counsel  sj-s- 
tem?    Yes.     No. 

(e)  If  so,  how  would  you  suggest  that  this 
be  administered? 

21.  (a)  To  what  extent  would  you  say  the 
defense  Is  hampered  by  the  unavailability  of 
funds  for  Investigation?  Substantially. 
Slightly.    Not  at  all. 

(b)  Does  the  prosecution  make  available 
its  records  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  lack  of 
funds  for  defense   Investigation?     Yes.     No. 

(c)  Is  there  any  way  the  defense  can  use 
the  prosecution's  investigatorv  facilities'' 
Yes.    No. 

22.  In  each  of  the  following  respects,  please 
compare  the  performance  of  assigned  coun- 
sel with  that  of  retained  counsel. 

(8)  Frequency  of  nolo  contendere  pleas 
More.     Equal.     Fewer. 

(b)  Frequency  of  guilty  pleas.  More. 
Equal.     Fewer. 

(c)  SkUl  in  challenging  the  admission  of 
objectionable  evidence.  Greater.  Equal. 
Less. 

(d)  Skill  In  protecting  the  record  for  ap- 
peal.   Greater.     Equal.     Less. 

(e)  Assistance  In  achieving  the  proper  dis- 
position of  a  case  after  conviction.  Greater. 
Equal.     Less. 

23.  What  general  comment  would  you  have 
on  the  quality  of  representation  provided  by 
assigned  counsel? 

24.  How  frequently  is  a  particular  lawyer 
assigned  to  defend  an  Indigent?  Only  once. 
About  once  a  year.  Once  or  twice  a  year. 
More  than  twice. 

25.  In  your  estimation.  In  what  percentage 
of  cases  does  the  assigned  counsel  spend — 
0  to  3  hours;  3  to  12  hours;  more  than  12 
hours — in  out-of-court  preparation? 

26.  In  your  estimation,  in  what  percentage 
of  cases  does  the  assigned  counsel — 


(a)  Make  one  or  two  brief  appearances  in 
court? 

(b)  Spend  up  to  2  days  in  court  appear- 
ances? 

(c)  Spend  more  than  2  days  in  court  ap- 
pearances? 

27.  In  general,  how  adequate  Is  assigned 
counsel's  preparation?  Very  adequate.  Ade- 
quate.   Inadequate.    Seriously  Inadequate. 

28.  Do  you  feel  that  the  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses an  assigned  counsel  must  bear  are 
a — Trivial  burden?  Burdensome?  Highly 
burdensome? 

29.  (a)  Do  you  ever  attempt  to  compensate 
indirectly  assigned  counsel  by  giving  them 
appointments  as  trustees,  masters,  auditors, 
etc.?     Yes.     No. 

(b)  If  BO.  what  percentage  of  assigned 
counsel  Is  It  possible  to  compensate  in  this 
way?  Very  few.  A  substantial  number. 
Most. 

30.  (a)  If  an  indigent  appeals,  is  he  gen- 
erally represented  by  the  same  counsel  who 
handled  his  trial?    Yee.    No. 

(b)  If  not.  by  what  method  is  a  new  at- 
torney chosen? 

(C)  Is  the  Indigent  given  legal  assistance 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  appeal?  Yes. 
No. 

(d)  If  BO,  how  is  this  accomplished? 

(e)  Who  makes  the  final  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  appeal? 

31.  Does  the  reaction  of  attorneys  asked 
to  serve  as  assigned  counsel  indicate  that 
they  consider  such  requests — A  serious  bur- 
den? A  minor  burden?  Not  really  a  bur- 
den at  all? 

32.  Do  you  feel  that  the  experience  af- 
forded young  lawyers  who  handle  assigned 
cases  is — Very  valuable?  Of  some  value? 
Of  very  little  value? 

33.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  can 
adequately  protect  the  rights  of  a  defend- 
ant who  waives  counsel?  Very  well.  Ade- 
quately.    Inadequately. 

34.  What  Is  your  reaction  to  establishing 
either  a  full-  or  part-time  public  defender? 
Very  favorable.     Acceptable.    Unacceptable. 

35.  Would  you  prefer  .  pasrlng  assigned 
counsel  to  having  a  public  defender?  Yes. 
No.     Either  is  equally  acceptable.     Neither. 

36.  Would  you  prefer  public  suppKDrt  to  a 
private  volunteer  defender  association  to 
a  public  defender?  Yes.  No.  Either. 
Neither. 

37.  Would  you  prefer  public  support  to  a 
private  volunteer  defender  association  to 
paying  assigned  counsel?  Yes.  No.  Either. 
Neither. 

38.  Do  you  prefer  the  present  noncompen- 
satory system  to  any  of  the  alternatives? 
Yes.     No.     Neutral. 

39.  If  payments  are  to  be  made  to  as- 
signed counsel,  would  you  favor  a  p>er  diem 
fee  rather  than  a  per  case  fee?  Ye.s.  No. 
Either  is  acceptable. 

40.  What  minimum  rate  of  pay  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  competent  counsel? 

41.  In  your  district  what  amount  would 
be  needed  each  year  to  pay  counsel's  fees  and 
reimburse  them  for  necessary  expenses? — 
$5,000  or  less;  $5. 000-$  10,000;  $10.000-$20.- 
000;  more  than  $20,000. 

42.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  public  defender  in  a 
district,  who  should  have  the  responsibility 
lor  choosing  him? 

43.  Should  he  be  appiiinted  for  a  set  term 
rather  than  indefinitely?  Yes.  No.  Either 
is  acceptable. 

44.  (a)  Would  you  favor  a  system  whereby 
a  defendant  who  Is  not  completely  Indigent 
but  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  full  counsel's  fee 
is  provided  representation  for  such  amount 
as  he  can  afford?     Yes.     No. 

(b)  If  so,  who  would  administer  the  sys- 
tem, determining  how  much  each  defendant 
could  afford  to  pay? 

45.  If  funds  were  made  available  to  be 
used    in   your   discretion,    what   system   for 


compensating  counsel   few   indigents  would 
you  set  up  In  your  district? 

17.8.     ATTOaNKTS'     QTTKSTIONNAnUC 

The  VJJB.  attorneys  were  asked  only  28 
questions.  The  questions  listed  l>elow  are 
the  only  ones  which  differed  substantially 
from  those  asked  the  Judges. 

13.  In  achieving  the  proper  di^xjsltion  of 
a  case  after  conviction,  do  you  feel  defense 
counsel  can  play  an  Important  role?  Yes. 
No. 

15.  As  a  prosecutor  do  you  find  it  helpful 
for  the  defendant  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel?    Yes.    Doesnt  matter.     No. 

16.  When  the  defendant  Is  unrepresented 
do  you  handle  the  prosecution  differently? 
Yes,  considerably.     Yes,  slightly.    No. 


JACOB  DEUTSCH.  NEW  YORK 
CTl'Y   TEACHER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  many  friends  and  stu- 
dents of  a  New  York  City  school  teacher 
who  this  month  brought  to  a  close  nearly 
a  half-century  of  teaching  in  our  city 
schools.  On  February  1,  1963,  Jacob 
Deutsch,  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  re- 
tired after  49  years  as  a  teacher,  gtiid- 
ance  counselor,  and  supervisor  of  new 
teachers,  the  last  32  of  them  at  Jimior 
High  School  65  on  Forsyth  Street  in 
lower  Manhattan. 

I  know  the  part  of  New  York  City  in 
which  Mr.  Deutsch  has  served,  and  I 
know  all  too  well  the  tremendous  need 
for  competent  teachers  and  men  of  good 
will  to  teach  our  children  there.  A 
friend  and  adviser,  a  Jacob  Deutsch  who 
understands  young  people,  can  mean  the 
difference  between  hope  and  despair  for 
the  student  who  has  a  will  to  succeed. 

As  Mr.  Deutsch  looks  back  over  this 
past  half  century  he  must  feel  a  deep 
and  rewarding  sense  of  achievement. 
And  he  must  feel  too  a  sense  of  the  fu- 
ture— in  the  knowledge  that  his  teach- 
ing and  advice  and  guidance  have 
reached  thousands  of  young  people  who 
looked  to  him  and  learned  from  him. 

Mr.  Deutsch's  philosophy  as  a  man  and 
as  a  teacher  is  best  reflected  in  the  advice 
he  gives  new  teachers: 

For  many  of  these  children  you  are  the 
replacement  they  seek  for  the  lack  of  pa- 
rental guidance  and  understanding  at  home. 
You  are  their  last  hope.  The  example  you 
set  for  them,  the  understanding  you  give 
them,  and  the  direction  you  point  them  will 
determine  the  usefulness  they  will  be  for 
themselves  and  society.  For  if  you  fail  them, 
you   fall   our  country. 

If  dedication  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  and  meaningful  participation 
in  the  betterment  and  growth  of  his 
community  give  cause  for  pride  in  a 
man's  lifework,  then  I  know  Jacob  Deut- 
sch must  be  a  proud  and  happy  man 
today.  He  deserves  our  heartfelt  thanks 
and  respect. 


THE    TAX   PROPOSAL   OF   THE   AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  recited  some 
instances  under  the  tax  plan  submitted 
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by  the  adnHnlstraUon  which  would  re- 
sult in  some  inequity  being  done  to  sev- 
eral categories  of  our  senior  citizens.  I 
listened  with  intense  Interest,  because 
there  are  a  great  many  senior  citizens  In 
my  State,  and  because  I  Icnow  that  the 
administration  wishes  to  do  Justice  to 
our  senior  citizens. 

Therefore,  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asking  him  to 
examine  the  charges  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  to  respond  to 
them  In  the  form  of  a  letter  to  me. 

I  have  here  before  me  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
February  6,  which  I  shall  not  read  in 
its  entirety.  I  shall  read  only  an  excerpt 
or  two  from  it: 

DzAS  Oeobge:  You  have  requested  the 
cominents  of  this  Department  concerning 
statements  by  Senator  Wnj.iAMS  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  that  the  special  pro- 
visions for  the  aged  in  the  President's  tax 
proposal  wotUd  result  in  Increased  tax  llabU- 
Ity  tor  certain  older  people. 

In  the  first  place,  It  Is  Important  to  keep 
In  mind  the  objectives  and  the  overall  re- 
sults of  the  President's  tax  propKieal  for  the 
aged.  These  provisions,  coupled  with  the 
rate  reducticHis  and  other  proposals  made  by 
the  President,  will  reduce  the  taxes  IxM-ne 
by  OUT  elderly  citizens  by  $790  million  a 
year  from  the  present  total  of  slightly  more 
than  $4  billion.  A  tax  reduction  of  this 
amount,  shared  by  virtually  all  of  our  3.4 
million  elderly  taxpayers,  wUl  obviously  be 
of  great  and  direct  benefit  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  senior  citizens. 

In  brief,  the  proposal  for  the  aged  would 
provide  a  special  $300  credit  against  taxes, 
to  replace  the  present  $000  extra  exemption 
for  older  taxpayers  and  the  cumbersome  re- 
tirement income  credit.  Those  xinder  65 
now  using  the  retirement  Income  credit 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do  so.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions,  ccxnbined,  would 
be  to  lower  the  taxes  paid  by  our  elderly 
citizens  by  $320  million  a  year. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
goes  on  to  examine  the  examples  cited 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  specifi- 
cally. I  will  read  from  page  2,  where  the 
Secretary  says: 

Together,  these  taxpayers  constitute  a 
group  nimiberlng  less  than  one-seventeenth 
of  1  percent  of  all  the  people  over  &5  In  the 
United  States. 

It  is  admitted  that  imder  ceilain  cal- 
culations, with  respect  to  a  certain 
type  of  income,  there  Is  a  small  group  of 
senior  citizens  who  wo\ild  suffer.  How- 
ever, the  oyerall  number  of  senior  citi- 
zens would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  $790 
million  a  year. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  is  short  of  time 
now,  and  I  therefore  will  cite  only  one 
additional  excerpt  from  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Additional  positive  aspects  of  the  proposed 
program  for  the  aged  are  important  to  under- 
standing the  impact  of  the  proposal. 

1.  AU  of  the  11  million  older  people  who 
do  not  now  have  to  file  a  tax  return  because 
their  Income  is  low  would  remain  exempt 
from  filing. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  3  Vi  million  who  file  re- 
turns, but  pay  no  tax,  would  still  pay  no 
tax. 

3.  Older  people  with  incomes  below  $3,000 
a  year  wouM  get  propcHrtlonately  greater  re- 
dttettona  ta  tlieir  tneome  taxes  than  would 
people  witli  yearty  Incomes  above  $9,000. 

4.  Social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits  and  those  other  pensions  which  are 


now  excluded  from   taxable  income   would 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  tax. 

5.  All  Income  would  be  taxed  more  equi- 
tably than  under  present  law,  Including  the 
earnings  of  that  75  percent  of  our  taxpaylng 
citizens  over  65  who  are  stlU  working  and 
who  are  now  taxed  more  heavily  than  those 
who  live  on  Income  from  other  sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  let- 
ter in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  am  sure  that  the  small  group— com- 
prising one-seventeenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  elderly  citizens  in  the 
counti-y — adversely  affected  by  the  pro- 
posal as  it  was  first  made,  will  receive  the 
sympathetic  attention  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
confident  that  these  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  not  let  any  inequity  or 
hardship  go  uncorrected.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  corrected.  In  fact  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  specifically 
points  out  that  if  changes  are  needed  to 
eliminate  inadvertent  hardship,  they  will 
be  made  not  with  reluctance  but  with 
the  active  cooperation  and  help  of  the 
administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6.  1963. 
Hon.  Georgx  A.  Smathers, 
U.S.  Senate,  i 

Washington.  D.C.  1 

DxAB  George:  You  have  requested  the  com- 
ments of  this  Department  concerning  state- 
ments by  Senator  Williams  on  the  &o<x  of 
the  Senate  that  the  sp>eclal  provisions  for 
the  aged  in  the  President's  tax  proposal 
would  result  in  increased  tax  liability  for 
certain  older  people. 

In  the  first  place,  it  la  Important  to  keep 
in  mind  the  objectives  and  the  overaU  re- 
sults of  the  President's  tax  proposal  for  the 
aged.  These  provisions,  coupled  with  the 
rate  reductions  and  other  proposals  made  by 
the  President,  will  reduce  the  taxes  borne 
by  otir  elderly  citizens  by  »790  mUllon  a  year 
from  the  present  total  of  slightly  more  than 
$4  biUion.  A  tax  reduction  of  this  amount, 
shared  by  virtually  all  of  our  3.4  nfiilUon 
elderly  taxpayers,  will  obviously  be  of  great 
and  direct  benefit  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  senior  citizens. 

In  brief,  the  proposal  for  the  aged  would 
provide  a  special  $300  credit  against  taxes,  to 
replace  the  present  $600  extra  exemption  for 
older  taxpayers  and  the  cumbersome  retire- 
ment income  credit.  Thoee  under  66  now 
using  the  retirement  income  credit  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  do  bo.  The  effect  of 
these  provisions,  combined,  would  be  to  lower 
the  taxes  paid  by  oxir  elderly  citizens  by  $320 
million  a  year. 

Senator  Williams  cited  Hour  cases  of  re- 
tired taxpayers  who  might  pay  higher  taxes 
under  the  President's  proposal. 

The  first  dealt  with  a  retired  taxpayer 
living  on  a  disability  pension.  Contrary  to 
Senator  Williams'  examples,  the  taxes  on 
this  group  of  taxpayers  will  not  be  raised. 
The  proposal  to  repeal  the  present  provision 
which  exempts  sick  pay  from  tax  will  not 
affect  those  now  retired  on  disability  pen- 
sions; so  their  taxes  will  not  be  raised  as  a 
result.  In  other  words,  the  tax  Increases 
for  this  group  as  cited  by  Senator  Williaus 
would  not  actually  occur,  and  these  tax- 
payers would  pay  no  tax  under  the  new  pro- 
posal. Just  as  under  present  law. 

Another  example  put  forward  by  Senator 
Williams  concerned  a  retired  taxpayer  under 
65  whose  taxes  would  allegedly  be  raised  by 
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the   elimination  of   the   retirement  Inrv*. 


credit.      In 


this  case   also  the  taxpayer  me 
tually  would,  contrary  to  Senator  Winuif." 
example,  have  no  tax  increase,  because  th 
retirement  Income  credit  would  be  retain  !! 


for  all  those  under  65  who  are  now 


using  It. 


Senator  Williams'  remaining  two  examDlwi 
dealt  with  a  single  taxpayer  and  a  marrlM 
couple,  both  over  65.  using  the  standJd 
deduction  and  both  taking  the  maximum 
retirement  income  credit.  They  would  ha^^ 
their  taxes  raised  by  $22.32  and  $44  64  r« 
spectlvely.  While  these  examples  are 'cor' 
rect,  It  should  be  noted  that  they  come  froa 
a  very  small  group  of  taxpayers,  with  an 
unusual  combination  of  Income  characterls 
tics.  First  of  all,  It  has  been  estimated  that 
when  the  rate  reductions  are  taken  Into 
account,  there  are  fewer  than  6,000  ginoi, 
Uixpayers  and  hence  than  2.000  couplesin 
this  category  who  would  actually  pay  anv 
higher  taxes  at  all  as  a  result  of  the  ellmina. 
tion  of  the  retirement  Income  credit. 

Furthermore,  the  tax  Increases  given  in 
the  examples  used  by  Senator  Williams  are 
the  maximum  that  any  taxpayer  with  an  in- 
come  of  $10,000  or  less  could  possibly  pay  a» 
a  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  retirement 
Income  credit. 

In  other  words,  the  combination  of  the  tax 
rate  reductions  and  the  $300  credit  for  the 
aged  would  reduce  the  taxes  of  aU  tlie  34 
million  taxpayers  over  65  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  number  who  might  have  to 
pay  something  like  $10  or  $15  more  a  year— 
In  no  case  more  than  the  maximum  amounts 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  hi$ 
examples. 

Together,  these  taxpayers  constitute  a 
group  numbering  less  than  one -seventeenth 
of  1  percent  of  all  the  people  over  65  In  the 
United  States. 

These  are  people,  furthermore,  all  of  whom 
had  their  retirement  Income  credit  Increased 
m  1962.  so  that  after  this  temporary  change 
their  taxes  In  1964  would  be  lower  than  thev 
were  In  1961  or  preceding  years. 

Furthermore,  this  small  group  of  taxpayw 
would  have  to  fulfill  very  specific  condl- 
tions.  Each  individual  or  couple  adversely 
affected  would  have  to  be  using  at  least  W 
percent  of  the  present  retirement  Income 
credit— whereas  the  average  elderly  taxpayer 
uses  only  about  two-thirds  of  it.  For  a 
married  couple  to  pay  more  taxes  under  the 
President's  proposal,  the  husband  and  wife 
together  would  have  to  be  using  mon  than 
92  percent  of  the  maximvim  retirement  in- 
come credit.  This  meanss  that  both  man 
and  wife  must  have  earned  a  minimum  of 
$600  a  year  for  at  least  10  years.  In  addition 
they  must  Jointly  have  retirement  income  of 
at  least  $2,800  of  which  the  wife's  own  In- 
come  must  t>e  not  less  than  $1,380. 

What  is  more,  only  taxpayers  within  a  very 
narrow  Income  range  stand  any  chance 
of  owing  additional  taxes.  Assuming  the 
facts  of  the  examples  cited  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams, these  taxpayers'  incomes  would  have 
to  fan  between  $2,900  and  $3,911  for  a  single 
taxpayer  and  between  $5,778  and  $7,822  for 
married  couples.  All  such  taxpayers  over  65 
with  Income  lower  than  this  would  pay  no 
tax  at  all  under  the  President's  program,  and 
taxpayers  with  incomes  higher  would  receive 
tax  decreases  under  the  proposal  for  the 
aged  and  the  tax  rate  reductions. 

In  other  words,  the  President's  proposal 
will  lower  taxes  for  all  except  a  small  group 
of  older  people,  and  these  p>eople  would  have 
their  taxes  increased  only  slightly.  Further- 
more, this  Increase  would  merely  represent 
the  partial  loss  of  a  tax  reduction  they  have 
received  for  only  1  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  in  the  complex 
field  of  taxation  to  tailor  a  bill  to  fit  every 
single  case  every  single  year,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  President  will  not  allow 
any  technical  difficulties  to  impose  any 
hardship  whatsoever  on  any  elderly  tax- 
payer, or  any  other  taxpayer  for  that  matter, 
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as  a  result  of  his  program.     If  changes  are 
needed,  after  consideration  of  all  the  facts, 
they  wlU  be  made. 
Additional  positive  aspects  of  the  proposed 


program 


for    the    aged    are    Important    to 


understanding  the  Impact  of  the  proposal. 

1  All  of  the  11  million  older  people  who 
do  not  now  have  to  file  a  tax  return  because 
their   Income    is   low   would   remain   exempt 

from  filing. 

2  Nearly  all  the  3 '2  million  who  nle  re- 
turns,   but   pay    no   tax,    would   stlU    pay   no 

tax 

3  Older  people  with  incomes  below  $3,000 
a  year  would  get  proportionately  greater  re- 
ductions in  their  Income  taxes  than  would 
people  with  yearly  incomes  above  $3,000. 

4.  Social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits  and  those  other  pensions  which  are 
now  excluded  from  taxable  Income  would 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  tax. 

5.  All  Income  would  be  taxed  more  equi- 
tably than  under  present  law.  Including  the 
earnings  of  that  75  percent  of  our  taxpaylng 
citizens  over  65  who  are  still  working  and 
who  are  now  taxed  more  heavily  than  those 
who  live  on  Income  from  other  sources. 

6.  The  $300  tax  credit  for  the  aged  would 
more  than  replace  the  tax  benefits  of  the  ex- 
isting $600  extra  exemption  for  nearly  all  of 
our  elderly  taxpayers.  A  credit  against  tax 
reduces  tax  bills  much  more  than  does  a 
simple  deduction  against  Income  for  all  ex- 
cept the  highest  bracket  taxpayers.  Only 
when  the  tax  rate  reaches  50  percent — as 
it  does  for  a  married  couple  now  at  $32,000 
of  Income  and  would  under  the  President's 
program  at  $52,000— Is  an  exemption  worth 
more  than  a  credit.  For  a  bottom  bracket 
elderly  couple,  the  $600  Joint  credit  they  will 
receive  under  the  President's  program  would 
reduce  their   tax  bill   as   much    as    a   $4.0O0 

exemption. 

7.  Those  with  incomes  high  enough  to  be 
subject  to  tax  would  have  all  their  Income, 
regardless  of  source — from  work,  private  pen- 
sions, dividends — taxed  more  equitably  than 
under  the  present  law. 

8.  Of  the  $320  million  in  tax  reductions 
which  the  proposals  for  the  elderly  would 
bring,  atKiut  one-half  would  go  to  those  with 
incomes  of  $5,000  or  less  and  97  percent  to 
those  with  yearly  Incomes  of  $10,000  or  less. 

9.  In  no  circumstance  would  a  single  per- 
son 65  or  over  with  an  income  of  less  than 
12,900  have  to  pay  tax — whereas  at  present 
an  aged  taxpayer  can  be  taxed  on  as  little  in- 
come as  $1,333.  For  a  married  couple  filing 
a  Joint  return,  when  both  are  over  65,  there 
would  be  no  tax  whatever  on  any  Income  up 
to  $5,778,  whereas  they  may  now  be  taxed 
on  as  little  as  $2,667. 

10.  Employed  older  people.  In  particular, 
will  receive  significant  benefits  from  the  pro- 
posed provisions.  Our  employed  elderly 
with  earnings  of  more  than  $1,200  now  pay 
significantly  higher  taxes  than  others  over 
65  who  live  on  income  they  receive  from 
other  sources.  The  President's  proposals  will 
remove  much  of  this  unfairness — all  of  It  In 
a  great  many  cases. 

In  summary,  the  vast  majority  of  older 
people  would  benefit  from  the  program,  and 
benefit  significantly. 

If  changes  are  needed  in  the  proposals 
to  eliminate  inadvertent  hardship,  they  will 
be  made — not  with  the  reluctant  consent  of 
the  administration,  but  with  Its  active  co- 
operation and  help. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


THE  CLOTURE  VOTE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
a  few  minutes  ago,  when  he  discussed 
the  fact  that  the  mere  signing  of  a  peti- 


tion or  cosponsoring  a  bill  does  not  in- 
dicate what  may  be  the  final  disposi- 
tion as  to  the  individual.  He  may 
recall — and  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
time,  although  I  believe  he  had  not  yet 
entered  the  House — the  famous  Ludlow 
resolution  was  presented.  It  was  pre- 
sented just  prior  to  commencement  of 
World  War  II.  The  committee  would 
not  report  it.  Of  course,  in  the  House 
there  is  the  system  of  filing  a  petition  to 
discharge  the  committee.  If  a  majority 
of  Representatives  sigm  that  petition, 
the  committee  is  discharged.  A  great 
many  Representatives  who  may  favor  a 
proposal  ordinarily  will  not  sign  a  dis- 
charge petition.  In  spite  of  that,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives 
signed  the  petition.  It  came  to  a  vote 
in  the  House.  On  that  vote  there  was  far 
less  than  a  majority  voting  for  it.  show- 
ing that  a  great  many  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  petition,  and  whose  names 
had  been  published  all  over  the  coun- 
try— there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  that  subject  in  the  prewar  days — 
after  the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed 
and  fully  considered  in  legislative  ses- 
sion, would  not  stand  by  their  signing 
of  the  petition. 

Numerous  examples  can  be  cited  of 
Senators  having  sponsored  a  bill  and 
then  having  voted  against  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  have  the  time 
available. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Ludlow  proposal 
provided  that  there  should  be  a  national 
referendum  before  the  United  States 
could  go  to  war. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  United  States  could 
have  had  its  sox  beaten  oflf  before  it 
could  have  held  the  referendum. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


MAN- 


THE     NATIONS     SCIENTIFIC 
POWER  POLICIES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  1  full 
year  ago,  on  January  15,  1962,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  the  critical 
national  shortage  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers: 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
this  Nation  Is  the  Inadequacy  of  the  supply 
of  scientific  and  technical  manpower  to  sat- 
isfy the  expanding  requirements  of  this 
country's  research  and  development  efforts 
In  the  near  future. 

And  he  went  on : 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
I  have  asked  my  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee •••  to  report  to  me  as  qulcldy  as  pos- 
sible on  the  specific  measures  that  can  be 
taken  within  and  without  the  Government 
to  develop  the  necessary  well-qualified  scien- 
tists and  engineers  and  technicians.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  my  request 
will  shortly  begin  a  new  study  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  manpower  utilization. 

I  was  disappointed  that  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  the  President  did  not 
assign  any  immediate  priority  to  the 
scientific  manpower  shortage,  especially 
since  he  took  the  trouble  to  mention  the 


shortage  of  doctors  and  medical  school 
facilities.  The  shortage  of  engineers  and 
scientists  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  acute 
and  carries  equal  peril  for  the  Nation  as 
does  the  shortage  of  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  quoted  these  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate.  Nearly  6  months 
ago,  on  August  28,  1962.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate: 

Six  months  have  gone  by  since  this  precise 
directive  from  the  President  himself,  and 
virtually  nothing  concrete  has  been  done. 

Now  1  entire  year  has  passed  and  still 
we  are  no  nearer  to  a  full  scale  attack 
on  this  problem  than  we  were  when  the 
President  made  his  urgent  request. 

Mr.  President,  this  concern  about  our 
critical  technical  manpower  shortage  is 
not  something  new  with  me.  As  early 
as  March  1  of  last  year  I  said  to  this 
body: 

I  am  concerned  that  the  American  pub- 
lic— and  perhaps  some  Members  of  this 
body — are  not  yet  sufficiently  alerted  to  the 
critical  nattire  of  the  scientific  manpower 
shortage.  Without  such  an  alertness,  the 
necessary  corrective  measures  are  doomed  to 
failure.  The  tremendous  Soviet  strides  in 
this  field  coupled  with  our  own  declining 
technical  manpower  output  cannot  fall  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the 
Nation.  We  cannot  help  sounding  the  alarm 
over  this  situation,  which  is  no  less  than 
a  major  threat  in  the  longrun  struggle  be- 
tween democracy  and  totalitarianism. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  at  that  time 

by  saying: 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Congress,  by  every 
means  at  its  disposal,  must  alert  Americans 
to  the  very  real  dangers  which  face  us  should 
we  not  drastically  step  up  our  supply  and 
Improve  our  utilization  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering manpower. 

Following  that  speech  I  spoke  again 
on  May  28  calling  for  a  closer  working 
relationship  between  NASA  and  our  uni- 
versities, modeled  along  the  lines  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  &s  one  way  to  help 
achieve  a  greater  output  of  needed  engi- 
neers. Again,  on  August  28,  I  called  for 
a  census  of  engineers  and  scientists, 
saying: 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  we  can 
know  oxu-  reserves  of  a  raw  material  such 
as  Plutonium  or  iron  ore  down  to  a  gnat's 
hair,  but  when  it  comes  to  our  most  precious 
resource — our  priceless  engineering  and  sci- 
entific talent — we  have  only  the  foggiest 
notion  as  to  where  these  people  are  or  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  personal  be- 
lief— and  a  belief  held  by  many  other 
people  knowledgeable  in  the  field — that 
our  entire  scientific  effort  in  the  decades 
ahead  might  well  run  aground  because 
of  an  insufBcient  supply  of  trained  tech- 
nical r>ersonnel. 

Since  the  President's  statement  1  year 
ago,  all  we  have  received  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  one 
study  from  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  That  study,  released 
by  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  hardly  does  any 
more  than  reidentify  the  problem. 
However,  in  calling  for  increased  num- 
t)ers  of  graduate  engineers,  the  report 
fails  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  get  the 
needed  niunbers  of  undergraduate  engi- 
neers and  scientists  from  whom  the 
graduates  must  come.    One  reference  to 
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this  subject  was  the  final  paragraph  of  a 
q^eech  by  Dr-  Wlesner  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
which  he  said: 

It  iB  my  own  view  that  If  the  Importance  of 
the  effort  (to  Increase  the  numher  of  grad- 
uate students)  beeomes  well  understood  and 
publldaed  right  down  to  the  high  school, 
the  probtem  of  undergraduate  enrollments 
wlU  take  care  of  Itself. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  on  Jan- 
uary 29  of  this  year,  only  1  percent  of 
this  school-age  generation  will  go  on  to 
get  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
higher  education.  The  President  also 
said  that  mankind  has  acquired  more 
scienttflc  information  In  the  past  20  years 
than  in  idl  previous  history.  The  Presi- 
dent made  many  points  in  his  message 
on  education.  Many  of  the  needs  which 
he  cited  will  not  be  solved  by  this  Con- 
gress because  of  the  omnibus  character 
and  the  broad  scope  covered  by  the  mes- 
sage. It  Is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  specific  areas,  where 
prompt  and  effective  action  is  possible, 
be  pinpointed. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  simply  will 
not  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under- 
graduate enrollments  in  engineering 
have  been  going  down  steadily  during 
the  oitlre  past  decade,  and  the  latest 
figures  from  the  Engineering  Manpower 
Commission  of  the  Engineers'  Joint 
Council  show  that  1962  enrollment  de- 
clined another  2.3  percent  from  1961. 
And  if  you  choose  to  take  the  results  of 
a  study  conducted  by  the  University  of 

Cincinnati,  that  figure  is  not  2,3  percent 
but  5.7  percent. 

This  steadily  declining  enrollment  is 
bad  enough  in  itself;  but  when  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  projections  of  the  futinre 
demands  for  engineers  and  scientists,  it 
becomes  even  more  disturbing.  Studies 
now  in  preparation  show  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  will  require 
16.000  engineer  hires  in  1963.  Last  year 
the  Oovemment  took  7.5  percent  of  the 
graduating  engineers.  This  year,  if  they 
are  to  get  a  proportionate  percentage  of 
their  needs  from  the  campus,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  get  13  percent 
of  the  graduating  class — Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  same  figures  apply 
generally  to  the  physical  scientists.  In 
mathematicians,  where  the  number  of 
graduates  Is  up,  the  picture  is  more  as 
it  should  be,  with  the  Government's 
needs  amounting  to  about  2  percent  of 
the  graduating  class. 

One  wonders  where  we  will  get  all 
of  the  scientists  and  engineers  needed 
to  complete  the  tasks  that  are  Inherent 
in  the  $7,262  million  research  and  devel- 
opment appropriation  which  is  being 
sought  now  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  $2,957,878,000  by  NASA.  Since 
there  is  this  great  shortage,  they  will 
have  to  come  from  industry.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  our  civilian  In- 
dustry—exclusive of  defense  work — 
spends  only  half  the  amount  on  research 
and  development  as  currently  expended 
by  West  Germany.  Comparisons  with 
other  countries  are  equally  discouraging 
for  the  long  pun  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial competition.  How  much  thought 
are  we  giving  to  the  fact  that  Japan  is 
able  to  produce  more  cheaply  and  effi- 


ciently in  some  fields  of  electronics  than 
we — and  I  mean  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  labor.  I  cannot  say  what  effect  this 
shortage  has  had  upon  the  cost  or  abil- 
ity of  civilian  industry  to  procure  engi- 
neers in  comi>etltlon  w^ith  defense  re- 
cruiters; but  it  must  surely  be  a  difficult 
problem  considering  that  each  scientist 
or  engineer  represents  an  industry  in- 
vestment of  $60,000  annually. 

This  then  is  the  measiurement  of  the 
urgent  need  to  which  I  have  been  calling 
attention  for  the  past  year.  Certainly 
more  graduate  engineers  are  needed; 
but  if  we  are  to  reach  the  moon  and 
accomplish  even  greater,  multibillion 
dollar  objectives  in  research  and  devel- 
opment for  space,  defense,  and  civilian 
production,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  job  must — and  will — require  a 
drastically  increased  quantity  of  tech- 
nical manpower.  As  the  authoritative 
publication  Electronic  News  recently  put 
it:  f 

The  need  is  increasing  for  the  Indians  as 
weU  as  the  chiefs,  and  the  requiremetns  for 
more  engineers  with  bachelors  degrees  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

Therefore,  the  twofold  problem  re- 
mains: not  only  must  we  provide  for  our 
future  requirements,  but  we  must  do 
something  to  increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  are  using  our  present  supply 
of  engineers  and  scientists. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  through  retrain- 
ing. Just  as  the  last  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  pass  legislation  providing 
for  the  retraining  of  blue -collar  workers 
whose  skills  were  technologically  out  of 
date,  so  I  believe  we  must  provide  re- 
training for  degree-holding  engineers 
whose  skills  are  no  longer  in  demand  by 
modern  industry. 

Figures  provided  me  by  Careers,  Inc., 
whose  national  manpower  register  lists 
over  20,000  engineers  and  scientists  an- 
nually, reveal  the  astonishing  fact  that 
54  percent — over  half — of  the  degree- 
holding  engineers  on  their  register  do 
not  receive  a  single  bid  for  a  job  inter- 
view from  any  of  the  67  major  defense 
contractors  among  whom  the  qualifica- 
tions of  these  engineers  and  scientists 
are  circulated.  Moreover,  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  engineers  and  scientists  reg- 
istering with  Careers'  manpower  regis- 
ter are  unemployed. 

Certainly  statistics  such  as  these  lend 
support  to  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing some  kind  of  retraining  program  for 
professional  people.  Dr.  Wlesner  In  his 
report  underlined  another  aspect  of  this 
same  thought  when  he  said: 

To  turn  out  more  undergraduates  with 
obsolescent  training  denies  the  individual 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
his  own  latent  ability,  and  denies  the  Nation 
the  benefit  of  his  deeper  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  very 
great  immediate  increase  in  our  present 
supply  of  technical  manpower  could  be 
achieved  if  we  made  it  possible  for  civil, 
chemical,  and  electrical  engineers,  for 
example — many  of  whom  are  in  over- 
supply — to  take  up-dating  courses  which 
would  qualify  them  for  work  on  elec- 
tronic and  aerospace  projects. 

To  quote  again  from  tiie  aforemen- 
tioned study:  At  one  extreme  it  was 
found  23  percent  of  those  In  the  elec- 
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tronic  sciences  receiving  five  and  mn 
employment  bids  from  the  major  def^nl! 
contractors,  while  91  percent  of  the  ri^ 
engineers  on  the  register  received  no  biS 

As  the  study  points  out: 

A  high  IQ  In  itself  is  no  guarantee  aealn.t 
technical  obsolescence.  The  englnee/^" 
an  outmoded  specialty  can  be  Just  as  mxu^ 

K^,.^^"!^  *'  t^  ^^  bluecollar  counterplot 
both  need  to  be  retrained  in  a  more-n^ii 
field  if  they  are  to  make  their  prooer^n 
rightful  contribuuon  to  the'^  natio^l 
scientific  effort.  The  retraining  of  nrof^ 
sional  people  is  still  a  novel  and  somew^* 
unfamiliar  concept,  but  It  is  worth  ven- 
careful  consideration  by  the  Oovernmentll 
one  of  the  more  promising  means  of  heln^ 
ing  to  bring  about  near-term  relief  of  th^ 
technical  manpower  shortage. 

Along  with  retraining  of  our  profes 
sional  personnel  we  must  also  take  deci 
sive  measures  to  increase  the  number  of 
technicians  available  each  year  At 
present  the  ratio  of  technicians  to 
degree-holding  professionals  in  Ameri- 
can industry  is  less  than  1/2  to  1  a 
more  normal  and  efficient  ratio  would 
be  2  or  3  to  1.  Dr.  Wiesner  has  touched 
on  this  in  his  report,  but  he  has  suggested 
no  method,  program  or  procedure  for 
bringing  this  increase  in  technicians 
about. 

Another  useful  program  to  help 
achieve  more  rapid  relief  of  the  technical 
manpower  shortage  is  to  increase  the 
on-the-job  educational  opportunities  for 
young  engineers  and  scientists,  both  in 
Government  and  industry.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  the  initial  high-wage  offers 
of  industry  and  the  tendency  of  Ameri- 
cans to  marry  and  have  families  Increas- 
ingly early  have  operated  against  the 
entry  of  yoimg  B.S.  holders  into  graduate 
school.  If  this  reality  is  to  be  faced,  we 
must  provide  an  alternative  pathway  to 
higher  education  as  a  complementary 
program  for  the  one  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wiesner.  Such  a  program,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  to  be  found  in  an  increased  num- 
ber of  young  engineers  and  scientists 
who  continue  their  education  during  a 
part  of  the  working  day.  NASA  has  al- 
ready taken  some  significant  steps  in 
this  direction  as  a  part  of  Its  program, 
but  the  practice  needs  to  become  more 
widespread  both  in  Government  and  in 
industry. 

Moreover,  the  concept  of  a  complete 
year  of  additional  schooling  at  Govern- 
ment or  company  expense  also  needs  to 
be  further  explored.  Last  year  only  259 
people  in  the  entire  U.S.  Government  of 
2,500.000  employees  took  sabbatical 
leave  for  further  training  for  more  than 
120  days  at  nongovernmental  institu- 
tions. Certainly  we  can  do  better  in  this 
area. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  I  want  to  leave  with  you  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  President's  plea 
that  specific  measures  be  taken  to  help 
reverse  a  trend  that  is  resulting  in  an 
ever-increasing  shortage  of  technical 
manpower.  I  again  ask  this  body  to  con- 
sider the  shortage  of  engineers  and 
scientists  to  be  a  matter  of  most  vital 
national  urgency;  and  I  reiterate  my 
resolve  to  sec  that  the  legislative  branch 
does  not  default  in  its  obUgation  to  take 
action  in  this  area. 
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MERCHANT  SHIPPING  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  free  world  ships 
which  had  operated  into  and  out  of 
Cuba  between  November  20  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
additional  list  of  free  world  ships  which 
have  plied  into  and  out  of  Cuba  between 
January  1  and  January  31.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Free-World  Ship  Arrivals  in  Cuba, 
January  1-31.  1963 
Abbreviations:   Br,  British;   Gr,  Greek:   It. 
Italian:  Ja.  Japanese;  (T)  tanker;  Le,  Leba- 
nese; Pa,  Panamanian;  Sw,  Swedish. 

NAMX    or    SHtP    ANT)    FLAG    OF    REGISTRY 

Arlington  Court  (Br) . 

Cannareffio  ( It ) . 

Cape  tan  Petros  (Gr) . 

Cooranga  (Sw). 

Gloria  (Or). 

txmdon  Confidence  (T)  (Br) . 

london  Splendour  (T)  (Br). 

tieishun  Maru  (Ja). 

ttouaie  (Le). 

Oversee  Ptoneer  (T)  (Br). 

Pampas  (Br). 
Pcrseiw  (T)   (Gr). 
Redestos  (Gr). 


THE  ANTICIPATED  BUDGET 
DEFICIT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  we  have  heard  a  great  out- 
cry over  the  anticipated  deficit  which 
Is  a  part  of  the  budget  which  Congress 
now  has  imder  review. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  is 
happy  over  the  anticipated  deficit,  re- 
gardless of  the  attractive  package  with 
which  It  Is  presented;  namely,  a  tax  cut. 

I  was  naturally  distressed  to  read  in 
a  dispatch  by  the  Associated  Press  that 
the  Navy  is  charged  by  Government  au- 
ditors with  paying  $408,000  too  much  for 
aircrsift  engine  bearings.  The  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  alleges  that  this 
iinconscionable  waste  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  Navy  to  use  competitive 
bidding. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  high  time  that  all 
of  the  services,  as  well  as  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  begin  a  crackdown  on 
wasteful  and  inefficient  purchasing 
methods. 

I  personally  object  strongly  to  this 
kind  of  activity  by  any  Government 
agency,  and  I  feel  certain  that  this  senti- 
ment is  shared  by  all  Senators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Associated 
Press  article  which  appeared  on  page  6 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 6. 1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Navy  Pajd  Too  Much.  Auditors  Sat 

The  Navy  Is  charged  by  Government  au- 
ditors with  paying  $408,000  too  much  toe  air- 
craft engine  bearings  because  it  declined  to 
use  competitive  bidding. 

In  addition,  the  Gtovernment  Accounting 
Office  Bald,  the  Navy  needlessly  bought 
148,000  worth  of  a  particular  bearing  at  the 


same  time  it  was  disposing  of  identical  bear- 
ings as  surplus  items. 

Reporting  lu  findings  to  Congress,  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  said  it  Is  rec- 
ommending that  the  Defense  Department 
maintain  a  close  watch  over  Navy  purcbas- 
ing  practices  to  assure  the  fullest  competi- 
tion possible. 

The  report  said  the  Navy  insisted  on  get- 
ting its  bearings  from  the  aircraft  engine 
manufacturer,  rather  than  directly  from  the 
bearing  producer,  as  does  tlie  Air  Force  for 
similar  bearings. 

"Although  the  Air  Force  •  •  •  advised 
the  Navy  that  the  bearings  could  be  bought 
for  about  one-third  less  If  purchased  com- 
petitively, the  Navy  insisted  on  the  ptirchase 
being  made  from  the  engine  manufcuiturer," 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  said  yes- 
terday. 

The  report  said  the  Navy  argued  it  did  not 
have  the  technical  data  to  buy  bearings 
competitively  but  had  to  rely  on  the  quality 
assurance  services  of  the  engine  manufac- 
turer. 

In  the  case  cited  the  Navy  paid  11,145,000 
for  bearings  that  could  have  been  bought 
competitively  for  t737,(X)0.  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  said. 


RATIFICATION   OP  ANTI-POLL-TAX 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  two  additional 
States  have  approved  the  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  which  the  87th  Congress 
submitted  for  ratification  last  year. 

I  have  been  informed  by  my  colleagues. 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Mary- 
land   [Mr.   BF.AI.T.   and  Mr.   Brewster], 

that  the  Maryland  Legislature  has  given 

Its  overwhelming  endorsement  to  this 
important  amendment.  The  vote  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  yesterday. 
February  6.  was  125  to  3.  I  am  informed 
that  the  vote  in  the  senate  on  January  24 
was  equally  overwhelming,  although  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  figures. 

Last  night  I  received  word  from  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
atOT  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkubirger]  ,  that 
the  Oregon  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  25  approved  the  amendment, 
completing  action  on  ratification  by  the 
Oregon  Legislature,  the  Oregon  Senate 
having  approved  the  measure  3  days  ear- 
Uer,  on  January  22.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Oregon  Legislature's  en- 
dorsement was  overwhelming  in  each 
case. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  on  Tuesday  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KiATiNG]  announced  that  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  had  ratified  the 
amendment  on  Monday  of  this  week.  I 
now  understand  that  the  senate  vote 
was  55  to  2.  Yesterday  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia,  rep- 
resented In  this  body  by  my  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr,  Randolph  and  Mr.  Byrd]. 
both  of  whom  have  given  such  vigorous 
leadership  to  this  movement,  had  rati- 
fied the  anti -poll-tax  amendment  the 
day  before,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  I 
now  Cf Ji  inform  the  Senate  that  the  ac- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  was  unanimous — ^the 
senate  approving  the  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  0  and  the  house  by  a  vote 
of  94  to  0. 


Maryland  and  Oregon  are  the  fifth  and 
sixth  States,  respectively,  from^  which  I 
have  heard,  to  ratify  the  amendment, 
which  Senators  will  recall  was  spon- 
sored by  68  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding myself.  The  other  States  which 
have  promptly  given  their  endorsement, 
in  addition  to  Maryland.  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  and  Oregon,  are  xhe  States  of 
Illinois,  which  was  the  first,  and  New 
Jersey,  the  second,  as  I  have  indicated 
in  previous  remarks  I  have  mac*e  upon 
this  subject. 

I  am  indeed  delighted  with  the  Mary- 
land Legislature's  commendable  action. 
I  extend  nay  congratulations  and  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
from  Maryland,  Senator  Beau.,  who  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress, and  Senator  Brxwstsr.  who,  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  Maryland  at  that  time,  gave 
it  vigorous  support  in  that  body.  Each 
of  them  also  has  followed  through,  in 
commendable  bipartisan  fashion,  in 
recommending  prompt  ratification  by  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  which  responded 
so  nobly,  as  yesterday's  action  shows. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  and  express 
my  appreciation  to  both  Senator  Nexj- 
BERGER  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  upon 

the  action  of  the  legislature  of  their 
great  State.  Each  of  them  cosponsored 
my  resolution  in  the  87th  Congress  which 
proposed  this  Important  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  each  has  continued 
to  work  toward  its  prompt  ratiflcatioo  by 
the  legislature  of  their  State.  I  indeed 
thank  them  most  sincerely  for  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  all  but  the  last  half  minute 
of  my  time,  and  I  yield  that  half  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 


THE  TAX  PROPOSAL  OP  THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  after  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion.  I  shall  reply  more  fuUy  to  the 
letter  Just  placed  in  the  Record  by  the 
disting\iished  Junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  which  was  sent  to 
him  and  signed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon. 

The  letter  takes  exception  to  some  of 
the  examples  which  I  placed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  on  January  31,  1963,  pages  1444  to 
1447,   concerning   the   President's    tax 

proposal.  The  Treasury  now  points 
out  that  under  the  new  proposal  my 
examples  would  not  all  be  accurate,  I 
do  not  question  that  statement  as  far  as 
the  new  proposals  are  concerned  be- 
cause the  administration  has  changed 
its  proposal  stoce  it  was  first  submitted 
by  the  President.  I  emphasize  again— 
and  I  will  speak  in  more  detail  on  this 
subject  later— that  the  proposal  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  raised  the  taxes  of  a  substantial 
number  of  retired  employees,  and  would 
have  raised  them  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  which  I  cited. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  in  his  let- 
ter admits  that  even  the  administration's 
latest,  modified  proposal  does  not  cor- 
rect all  the  inequities.    He   said  that 
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there  would  be  about  one-seventeenth  of 
1  percent — I  understand  that  Is  about 
2,000  retirees  who  would  be  affected  ad- 
versely. According  to  the  administra- 
tion these  2,000  of  our  elderly  are  ex- 
pendable. 

At  a  later  date  I  will  speak  again  on 
this  subject  and  point  out  the  difference 
in  the  administration's  newest  prop>osal 
as  compared  to  what  the  President  actu- 
ally tried  to  put  over  on  the  taxpayers. 

I  think  the  administration's  tax  pro- 
posal is  one  of  the  greatest  monstrosities 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
American  people  and  is  one  of  the  most 
misrepresented  pieces  of  proposed  legis- 
lation that  has  ever  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  the  White  House. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  even  they  un- 
derstand the  full  implication  of  what 
they  have  proposed. 


February 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9) 
to  amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  on  my  own  responsibility 
that  if  the  vote  in  favor  of  cloture  is  less 
than  CO.  I  shall  immediately,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote,  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  Monday. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  are  60  or 
more  votes  in  the  affirmative.  I  have  a 
cloture  motion  which  I  will  file  immedi- 
ately. If  the  Senate  adjourns  today,  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  cloture,  it  is  my 
intention  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
crats into  caucus  this  afternoon,  to  con- 
sider the  filling  of  the  vacancies  on  the 
steering  and  the  policy  committees. 

I  am  pressed  for  time;  I  understand 
that  automatically  the  rollcall  will  begin 
at  11  o'clock.  But  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know,  beforehand,  just  what  I  intend 
to  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  now  being 
11  a.m.,  1  hour  after  the  Senate  met  to- 
day, the  Chair,  under  paragraph  2  of  the 
cloture  rule,  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
motion  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  on  Tuesday 
last,  to  close  debate  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9.  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate; 
and  the  Chair  directs  the  Secretary  to 
call  the  roll  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  21  Leg.] 

Aiken  Byrd,  Va.  Dirksen 

Allott  Byrd,  W.  Va.  Dodd 

Anderson  Cannon  Domlnlck 

Bajrh  Carlaon  Douglas 

Beall  Case  Eastland 

Bennett  Cburch  Kdmondson 

Bible  Clark  EUender 

Boggs  Cooper  Emn 

Brewster  Cotton  Fong 

Burdick  Curtis  Pulbrlgbt 


Goldwater 

Gore 

Qruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Hvimphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javtts 

Johnston 

Jordan, Idnho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 


Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mobs 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 


Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoir 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Slmpwon 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparlcman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
EngleJ  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  1  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  Chair  now  place.s  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  question,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  debate  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close? 

A  yea-and-nay  vote  is  required  by  the 
rule;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
With  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [  Mr. 
Engle]  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  1 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Bartlett]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  54, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Fong 

Hart 

Hartke 


Bennett 
Bible 


(No.  22  Leg.] 

YEAS— 54 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

NAYS — 42 

Byrd.  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbtcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Sniith 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  E>el. 

Yarboroxigh 

Young,  Ohio 


Cannon 
Carlaon 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hayden 


Bartlett 

Engle 


Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mechem 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Monroney 
Mundt 
Robertson 
Russell 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


MetcalX 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  "yeas"  are  54;  the  "nays"  are  42 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  not  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  i^  rejected. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  noon  next  Monday.    On  that 
question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The   VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.   A  motion  to  ad- 
journ is  not  debatable.     The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I  announce  «iat 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr! 
Engle]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engli). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  64, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

I  No  .23  Leg.] 
YEAS — 64 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gruening 


Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglaa 

Fong 


Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kefauver 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McQee 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

NAYS — 33 
Hart 
Hartke 
Javlts 
Keating 
Kennedy 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Magnuson 
McCarthy 
McOovem 
McNamara 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak, 


Morse 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Symington 

wnilams,  N.J. 

Toung,  Ohio 
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NOT  VOTING— 3  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 

Bartlett  Engle  Jordan. NO.  noon  on  Monday,  the  "yeas"  are  64,  and 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    On  the  mo-  the  "nays"  are  33.   The  Senate  stands  ad- 

tion  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  journcd  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 


Thereupon  tat  11  o'clock  and  27  min- 
utes a.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  Februarj-  11,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Part  8 :  Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight — 
A  Selected  Chronology  of  Cuba  and 
and  Castro  (November  Zl-December 
15,  1962) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NORTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7. 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  8  is 
now  offered  as  a  continuation  of  my 
chronology  on  Cuba  and  Castro. 

The  "mopping-up"  operations  which 
normally  take  place  after  a  battle  is  over 
ixow  became  the  order  of  the  day  after 
the  coldest  of  cold  wars  was  over.  First 
the  American  quarantine  was  lifted,  the 
Soviets  returned  the  courtesy  by  ending 
their  combat  readiness  status,  our  ships, 
reservists.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Strategic  Air  Command  returned  home 
or  ceased  their  operations  In  and  around 
Cuban  waters.  Even  the  Cuban  Grov- 
ernment  was  reported  to  have  begun 
demobilizing  its  militia  units  which  had 
been  called  to  arms  the  day  after  our 
quarantine  was  declared. 

Then  the  glow  of  our  uneasy  peace 
began  slowly  to  fade  as  a  Cuban  Gov- 
enmient  newspaper  renewed  the  con- 
troversy by  an  offer  to  swap  U.N.  veri- 
fication of  Soviet  missiles  removal  from 
Cuba  for  U.N.  supervision  of  dismantling 
of  alleged  anti-Castro  camps  on  U.S.  soil 
which  supposedly  were  "training  camps 
of  mercenaries,  spies,  saboteurs,  and 
terrorists." 

Mikoyan,  the  Soviet's  No.  1  trouble- 
shooter,  left  Cuba,  returned  to  New 
York,  and  Journeyed  to  the  White 
House  for  what  was  termed  an  "incon- 
clusive conference  on  Cuba  and  other 
cold-war  issues"  with  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  did  lit- 
tle to  relieve  the  renewed  tension  when 
he  broadcast  a  warning  that  Americans 
must  not  diaw  too  many  conclusions 
about  a  relaxation  of  world  tensions. 
Stating  that  easing  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
"gives  us  all  some  confidence  for  the 
future,"  he  nevertheless  pointed  out  that 
"there  were  special  circumstances  in 
Cuba  which  are  not  necessarily  present 
in  other  parts  of  the  world."  And  the 
American  public  swallowed  this  bitter 
medicine  reluctantly,  but  with  resigna- 
tion, because  it  knew  Secietary  Rusk 
spoke  the  truth. 

We  soon  found  controversy  was  going 
to  remain  our  way  of  life  when  the 
Stevenson-Alsop-Bartlett  issue  was  sud- 
denly dropped  in  our  laps.  Publication 
in  the  December  8  Saturday  Evening 


Post  of  a  joint  Alsop-Bartlett  article  al- 
leging that  Adlai  Stevenson — whose  pub- 
lic image  had  improved  immensely  dur- 
ing the  U.N.  discussion  and  debate  of  the 
Cuban-Soviet  missiles  buildup — had  ad- 
vocated a  soft  policy  toward  Moscow  in 
National  Security  Council  discussions 
created  a  new  issue.  The  combined  in- 
dignant denials  of  Stevenson,  his  sup- 
porters, and  a  carefully  worded  letter 
of  confidence  written  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  Stevenson  were  not  able  to  put 
to  rest  a  rumor  that  President  Kennedy 
himself  had  engineered  the  whole  thing. 
Later  public  utterances  of  both  Steven- 
son and  the  President  not  only  did  not 
clear  up  the  muddy  waters,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  added  a  shade  more 
mud. 

And  it  remained  for  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev — in  his  own  fight  for  an  im- 
proved public  image  in  the  UJS.S.R. — to 
place  the  whole  Cuban  affair  in  clear  and 
cold  persr>ective  by  a  few  well-chosen 
words.  Pointing  out  that  although  the 
so-called  Marxist-Leninists  —  Chinese 
Communists — called  imperialism  a  paper 
tiger — that  paper  tiger  has  nuclear 
teeth — and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
treated  lightly.  Then  he  outlined  some 
undeniable,  but  to  us  indigestible, 
truths,  which  it  would  pay  us  to  mem- 
orize in  order  not  to  forget  them : 

In  what  way  have  we  retreated?  Socialist 
Cuba  exists.  Cuba  remains  a  beacon  of 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  ideas  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. The  Impact  of  her  revolutionary 
example  will  grow.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  given  a  pledge  not  to  in- 
vade Cuba.  The  threat  of  thermonuclear 
war  has  been  averted.     Is  this  a  retreat? 

Then,  staying  in  character,  Khru- 
shchev continued  pressing  for  a  guaran- 
tee of  noninvasion  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States.  Ignoring  completely  the  fact 
that  his  own  guarantees  to  the  United 
States  regarding  verification  of  the  mis- 
siles removal  were  worthless,  he  admon- 
ished us  to  take  care  lest  the  Soviet  con- 
fidence in  the  word  of  the  United  States 
was  destroyed. 

And  the  Red  Chinese  added  the  final 
note  of  hypocrisy  in  \-irtuously  declar- 
ing that  they  really  had  no  part  In  the 
whole  thing  because  they  neither  intro- 
duced nuclear  weapons  into  Cuba,  nor 
obstructed  their  removal.  In  their  de- 
nial of  the  charge  of  "adventurism"  or 
of  attempts  at  plunging  the  whole  world 
into  a  thermonuclear  war,  however,  we 
concede  that  they  to  a  certain  extent 
spoke  the  truth  because  their  actions 
smacked  of  the  typical  troublemaker  who 
says,  "I'll  hold  your  coats,  and  lets  you 
and  him  fight." 

Part  8  follows: 

Pakt  8 — A  Seuccted  Chkonologt  on  Ccba 
AJn>  Castko 
November  21,  1962:  Soviet  Union  ends  the 
oombat-readiness  alert  ot  Its  armed  forces 


which  was  imposed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Cuban  crisis.  Most  of  the  U.S.  ships  partici- 
pating in  the  blockade  of  Cuba  return  to 
their  ports.  The  U.S.  Defense  Department 
orders  the  release  from  active  duty  of  14,200 
Air  Force  reservists  called  to  active  duty 
duriiig  the  Cuban  crisis,  cancels  Involuntary 
duty  extensions  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel,  and  ends  the  special  alert  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

November  24,  1962:  Castro  Government  be- 
gins demobilization  of  militia  units  called  to 
arms  on  October  22. 

November  26,  1962:  Cuban  Government 
newspaper  Revolucion  reports  that  Cuba  will 
permit  UN  investigators  to  verify  the  re- 
moval of  Soviet  misalles  from  Cuba  If  the 
United  States  will  agree  to  U.N.  supervision 
of  the  dismantling  of  "training  camps  of 
mercenaries,  spies,  saboteurs  and  terrorists" 
allegedly  set  up  as  antl-Castro  bases  on  U.S. 
soil. 

Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  I. 
Mikoyan  leaves  Cuba  and  returns  to  New 
York. 

Noveml>er  28,  1962:  The  Cuban  situation 
was  discussed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  on  a  television  program  tonight.  He 
warned  that  although  negotiations  here  and 
In  Washington  had  eased  the  Cuban  crisis, 
Americans  must  not  draw  too  many  conclu- 
Bions  about  a  relaxation  of  world  tensions. 

"We  were  deeply  gratified  to  see  the  Im- 
mediate unification  of  the  [Western]  hemi- 
sphere with  unanimity  on  the  nattire  of  this 
threat  and  the  necessity  that  it  be  removed," 
Mr.  Rusk  Bald  in  reference  to  the  Soviet 
introduction  of  missiles  and  other  offensive 
weapons  Into  Cuba  and  their  subsequent 
withdrawal.  "Had  there  been  disunity  and 
had  we  fallen  to  quarreling  among  ourselves, 
I  think  the  results  might  have  been  quite 
different." 

He  said  of  the  easing  of  the  Cuban  crisis: 
"I  think  it  gives  us  all  some  confidence  for 
the  future." 

However,  he  added:  "I  don't  want  to  mis- 
lead you  on  that  because  we  have  cautioned 
oiir  friends  from  drawing  too  many  conclu- 
sions from  the  Cuban  experience.  The  Soviet 
Union  remains  a  great  power.  There  were 
special  circumstances  in  Cuba  which  are  not 
necessarily  present  In  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

November  29,  1962:  President  Kennedy  and 
Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  a  Soviet  First  Deputy 
Premier,  met  for  3  hours  and  16  minutes 
today  In  an  apparently  lnc<Hicluslve  con- 
ference on  Cuba  and  some  other  cold-war 
issues. 

Both  the  White  House  and  Mr.  Mikoyan 
announced  after  the  meeting  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  to  continue  at  the 
United  Nations  the  United  States-Soviet 
negotiations   on   the   Cuban  situation. 

November  30,  1962:  A  luncheon  conference 
In  Washington  between  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  covered  a  wide 
range  of  issues.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
change  In  Soviet  and  United  State*  positions. 

December  1,  1962:  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan  left 
Washington  for  Moscow,  affirming  the  good- 
will of  the  United  States  and  pledging  that 
the  same  "will  be  evinced  by  us."  The  Soviet 
leader  expressed  optimism  on  a  settlement  on 
Cuba  and  future  Soviet-United  States  rela- 
tions, but  American  offlcials  were  more 
reserved. 
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December  2,  1»62:  Secretary  General  Thant 
voiced  hope  that  the  "spirit  of  comproinlse" 
In  United  States-Soviet  negotiations  on 
Cuba  would  be  extended  to  other  outstand- 
ing problenas.  The  United  Nations  leader 
cited  Berlin  as  an  Issue  on  which  compro- 
mise might  be  imperative  and  added  that 
the  West  did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  "an  obvious  change"  in  the 
Soviet  political  mood. 

December  3,  1962:  Washington  announced 
yesterday  that  Soviet  Jet  bombers  were  being 
shipped  out  of  Cuba  In  line  with  Premier 
KhmshcheVs  pledge  to  President  Kennedy. 
The  Pentagon  said  patrol  planes  had  spotted 
the  Russian  freighter  Okhotsk  sailing  from 
Cuba  with  at  least  three  dismantled  nyu- 
shln-28'8  on  deck,  while  other  Jets  were 
being  crated  at  a  Cuban  air  base. 

December  5.  1962:  President  Kennedy 
sought  yesterday  to  end  speculation  that 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  would  be  replaced  as 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
President  expressed  hla  "fullest  confidence" 
in  him  and  voiced  deep  regret  over  a  con- 
troversial magazine  article  Implying  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  advocated  a  "soft"  line  toward 
Moscow  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  Mr.  Stevenson 
termed  the  article  "wrong  In  literally  every 
detail." 

December  5,  1962:  The  economic  plight  of 
Cuba  was  reflected  in  a  Government  decree 
nationalizing  most  shops  dealing  in  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  hardware.  The  move  was  re- 
garded as  a  first  step  toward  rationing.  Many 
of  the  stores  were  painted  with  the  word 
"nationalized" — and  a  hammer  and  sickle. 
December  6, 1962: 

U.S.  Navy  planes  have  verified  that  42 
Soviet  Jet  bombers  are  being  transported 
home  from  Cuba  aboard  3  ships.  Coincident 
with  this  Pentagon  announcement  yesterday 
was  a  report  from  antl-Castro  sources  In 
Havana  that  Soviet  troops  were  apparently 
bolstering  Cuba's  defenses.  The  report, 
dated  November  29.  said  that  many  Soviet 
troop  unite  were  building  underground  forti- 
fications and  airfields  throughout  the  island. 
December  7.  1962: 

UJ3.  analysts  expressed  doubts  today  that 
Cuban  negotiators  would  be  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  Soviet-bloc  aid  to  overcome  Cuba's 
worsening  economic  difficulties. 

This  view  was  held  despite  the  contention 
by  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  head  of  the  16- 
man  economic  mission  that  flew  to  Moscow 
Wednesday,  that  in  1963  Cuban-Soviet  trade 
would  exceed  this  year's  total. 

U.S.  specialists  believe  the  Soviet  bloc  may 
lack  both  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  raise 
again  at  this  time  the  flow  of  aid  and  of 
subsidized  trade  that  has  been  reaching  Cuba 
in  recent  years. 
December  8. 1962 : 

Nine  thousand  marines  quit  Caribbean. 
A  Marine  brigade  of  about  9,000  men  is  on 
Its  way  back  to  California  after  service  in  the 
Caribbean  area  during  the  Cuban  crisis,  the 
corps  annoimced  Friday. 

This  was  the  first  official  disclosure  of  the 
size  of  the  Marine  force  sent  to  the  Carib- 
bean and  to  the  Quantanamo  Naval  Base  in 
late  October,  when  the  United  States  was 
building  up  its  military  power  to  cope  with 
a  missile  threat  from  Cuba. 
December  9,  1962: 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson  sought  to  draw  the 
final  cxortaln  yesterday  on  the  Adlal  affair. 

"There  has  laeen  too  much  talk,  I  think, 
already,  and  much  of  it  wholly  uninformed," 
said  the  United  Nations  Ambassador  of  the 
furor  created  by  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  last  week  suggesting  that  Stevenson 
favored  a  softer  policy  on  Cuba  than  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  adopted. 

"The  Important  thing."  Stevenson  said 
yesterday,  "U  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
moved the  nuclear  weapons  and  the  bombers 
from  Cuba  without  us  firing  a  shot  or  serl- 
ovuBlj  risking  world  war  and  without  cost  to 
the  United  States. 


"I  think  that  President  Kennedy's  firm- 
ness  and  prudence  have  been  richly  re- 
warded, and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  the  formulation  of  his  policy  and  in  its 
execution." 

Stevenson  continued:  "The  important 
thing,  it  seems  to  me  now.  is  to  conclude 
this  transaction  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  move  on  to  further  negotiations  with  them 
about  the  many  other  problems  and  conflicts 
that  embarrass  our  relations  and  the  security 
of  the  world." 

He  said  the  United  Nations  throughout  the 
Cuban  affair,  "performed  In  the  classic  man- 
ner in  which  It  was  Intended  to  perform." 

"It  provided  a  forum  for  the  parties  to 
expose  their  grievances.  It  afforded  a  means 
of  marshaling  world  opinion.  And  It  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  the  United  Nations, 
to  the  Secretary  General,  to  offer  mediation 
and  conciliation." 

December  10,  1962: 

The  United  States  Is  about  ready  to  close 
the  book  on  the  Cuban  crisis  and  open  the 
way  for  possible  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  other  world  issues,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  made  clear  yesterday. 

The  one  remaining  obstacle.  Rusk  indi- 
cated at  his  first  press  conference  in  5 
months,  is  the  continuing  presence  in  Cuba 
of  Soviet  military  forces.  The  Secretary  re- 
called President  Kennedy-b  statement  that 
the  Soviets  had  promised  that  at  least  some 
of  these  forces  would  be  withdrawn.  Rusk 
added: 

"Certainly  we  in  this  hemisphere  could  not 
accept  as  a  normal  situation  any  Soviet  mili- 
tary presence  in  Cuba." 

Rusk  said  there  are  several  thousand  troops 
still  In  Cuba,  adding  that  "the  numbers  are 
significant  but  not  large.  Their  role  there 
is  something  that  Is  of  great  concern  to  us 
and  something  we  will  follow  very  carefully." 

Rusk  called  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  provide  in  Cuba  the  verification  of  mis- 
sile removal  which  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev  had  promised  the  President  "a 
very  serious  deficiency."  But  he  made  It  evi- 
dent the  United  States  was  not  going  to  push 
any  further  on  this.  The  United  States  in- 
tends to  continue  aerial  reconnaissance  over 
Cuba  and  is  prepared  to  shoot  back  if  any  of 
its  planes  are  shot  at.  It  was  learned  else- 
where. 

December  11,  1962:  i 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  today 
rebuked  Communist  China  for  Its  criticism 
of  Russian  handling  of  the  Cuban  crisis  in 
the  most  direct  Russian  comment  so  far  on 
the  Ideological  rift  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

In  a  2-hour  and  48-minute  televised  ad- 
dress to  the  final  session  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet (Parliament),  Khrushchev  said  the  "so- 
called  Marxist-Leninists"  who  criticized  his 
Cuba  policies  were  trying  to  get  the  United 
States  and  Russia  at  each  other's  throats  and 
provoke  a  world  war. 

He  said  those  who  call  Imperialism  a 
"paper  tiger"  should  remember  that  "the 
paper  tiger  has  nuclear  teeth." 

It  may  still  vise  them  and  should  not  be 
treated  lightly.  Therefore,  in  relations  with 
imperialist  countries,  compromises  are  pos- 
sible. 

He  said  that  If  Russia  listened  to  "ultra- 
revolutionary  shouters"  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  the  world  would  have  been  plunged 
into  a  thermonuclear  war. 

The  Soviet  leader  said  the  time  had  come 
for  ending  the  crisis  through  negotiations. 

"In  what  way  have  we  retreated?"  he 
asked.  "Socialist  Cuba  exists.  Cuba  re- 
mains a  beacon  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideas  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Impact  of  her 
revolutionary  example  will  grow.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  given  a 
pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba,  The  threat  of 
thermonuclear  war  has  been  averted.  Is  this 
a  retreat?" 
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Khrushchev  pledged  himself  to  fulfill  Sn 
vlet   commitments   in   the   Cuba   settlem 
"so   long  a«  the  other   side  stands  bv  u,T 
understanding."    Then  he  added : 

"But  If  the  commitmente  assumed  are  n 
observed  by  the  other  side,  we  shall  be  cot^ 
pelled  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  reoni^" 
by  the  situation."  squire,! 

Referring  to  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castrn' 
five   demands    (which    Include   U.S.  evacm' 
tlon  of  Its  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  on  Cuba 
Khrushchev  called  them  "Just  demands  in 
keeping  with  the  elementary  rights  or  everr 
soverlgn  state."  " 

Khrushchev  noted  that  Russia  had  with 
drawn  its  rockets  and  bombers  from  Cuba 

Now.  he  said.  It  was  time  for  President 
Kennedy  to  guarantee  noninvaslon  of  the 
island.  ^ 

Should  U.S.  pledges  be  broken,  he  said   it 
would  have  a  far-reaching  effect  In  destroy 
Ing   Soviet    confidence    in   the   word  of  th» 
United  States. 

He  said  the  main  result  of  recent  Soviet 
foreign  policy  was  that  an  attack  on  Cuba 
•prepared  by  aggressive  militarist  circles  ol 
the  United  States  was  averted." 

World  public  opinion  warmly  greeted  "the 
victory  of  the  policy  of  commonsense." 

He  said  Russian  rockets  were  sent  to  Cuba 
only  so  that  the  United  States  could  see  "the 
real  danger  of  thermonuclear  war." 

"We  were  sure  that  this  would  bring  theo 
to  their  senses,"  he  said. 

Khrushchev  ridiculed  contentions  that 
Russia  had  chosen  Cuba  as  a  Jump-off  sit*  for 
war  against  the  United  States  and  said  Uilj 
was   "malicious  fabrication." 

"Had  we  wanted  to  start  war  against  the 
United  States  we  would  not  have  agreed  to 
dismantle  the  rockets  installed  in  Cuba 
which  were  ready  for  launching  for  action 
We  would  have  brought  them  into  play.  We 
did  not  do  that  because  we  had  no  such 
alms,"  he  said. 
December  12,  1962:  ** 

President  Kennedy  indicated  yesterday 
that  there  has  been  too  much  speculation 
about  Adlal  Stevenson's  role  in  the  Cuban 
crisis  and  pointedly  declared  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  historians. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  stressed 
that  positions  taken  in  the  Cuban  crisis  fre- 
quently changed  diu-ing  the  discussions  u 
the  National  Security  Council  examined  al- 
ternatives and  the  possible  repercussions. 

But,  he  added  In  a  discussion  of  the  matter 
at  his  press  conference,  the  final  Judgment 
was  always  made  by  him  as  President. 
December  13,  1962: 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
said  today  the  world  may  be  entering  a  period 
of  "profound  political  change"  in  which  both 
the  hazards  and  possibilities  of  peace  would 
be  Increased. 

Ball  said  recent  events  in  Cuba  and  other 
trends  suggest  that  we  may  be  passing  from 
a  period  of  rigidity  in  world  politics  Into  an 
era  of  great  mobility  and  maneuver. 

Ball  said  President  Kennedy's  quarantine 
of  Cuba  to  be  only  the  first  move  in  a 
complicated  strategy.  But  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khr\ishchev's  decision  to  remove 
his  missiles  made  the  rest  of  the  strategy 
unnecessary.  Ball  said. 
December  13,  1962: 

American  firmness  and  flexibility  in  han- 
dling the  Cuban  crisis  have  transformed  the 
spirit  of  the  Western  Alliance,  members  of 
the  NATO  Ministerial  Council  acknowledged 
to  one  another  today. 

German  Foreign  Minister  Gerhard 
Schroeder  aptly  sunmied  up  the  feelings  of 
many  others  when  he  said  that  Cuba  had 
shown  that  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  run  the  necessary  risks  to  safeguard  mu- 
tual Interests. 

As  a  result  of  the  Cuban  experience.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the  15-natlon 
NATO  Council,  there  is  a  sense  of  antlcipa- 
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tlon  among  the  allies  that  the  opportunity 
for  new  initiatives  may  be  opening  up. 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  think  that  the  Cuban  developments 
have  made  the  situation  in  Berlin  any  more 
favorable.  The  Russians  still  reject  any  no- 
tion of  continued  Western  presence  in  Berlin. 

Actually  the  Cuban  crisis  is  not  yet  over. 
Rusk  pointed  out.  The  United  States  is  rea- 
sonably confident  that  all  Soviet  missiles  and 
IL-20  bombers  have  left  Cuba,  but  cannot 
be  entirely  sure. 

A  non-American  source  said  Rusk  told  the 
Council  that  10,000  to  12,000  Soviet  troops 
rematn  In  Cuba  in  four  distinct  combat 
units.  These  are  not  Instructors  or  a  mili- 
tary assistance  group  but  definite  military 
units,  the  source  said. 

In  addition.  Rusk  asserted,  Russian  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  are  still  In  Cuba,  despite 
Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev's  Indi- 
cations that  all  wotild  be  removed. 

Although  the  United  States  has  no  desire 
to  Invade  Cuba,  Rusk  reiterated,  it  cannot 
l)e  in  the  position  of  giving  assurance  above 
Its  treaty  commitments  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  of  sanctioning  interference  by 
the  Castro  government  with  neighboring 
countries. 

December  15,  1962: 

North  Atlantic  Alliance  countries  today 
wound  up  their  3-day  fall  ministerial  meet- 
ing with  a  tribute  to  the  American  stand  on 
Cuba  and  a  concession  to  appeals  for 
strengthening  conventional  military  forces. 

Soviet  action  in  secretly  stationing  nuclear 
iBlasUea  In  Cuba  had  brought  the  world  to 
the  verge  of  war,  the  final  conununique 
said,  but  the  peril  was  averted  by  the  firm- 
ness and  restrain  of  the  United  States,  sup- 
ported by  the  alliance  and  other  free  nations. 

December  15.  1962: 

Red  China,  asserting  unshakable  belief  In 
Its  brand  of  communism.  Issued  a  manifesto 
today  accusing  the  Soviet  bloc  of  attempt- 
ing to  split  the  Communist  world. 

And  while  chiding  Moscow  over  Its  role  In 
the  Cuban  episode,  the  6,500-word  Peking 
policy  statement  proposed  a  meeting  of  all 
the  world's  Communist  parties  to  attempt 
to  heal  the  Chinese -Soviet  rupture. 

The  Chinese  stand  was  published  in  the 
Pelplng  People's  Dally,  official  organ  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party. 

In  backing  down  on  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  "scared  out  its  wits"  in  the  face  of  nu- 
clear strength,  Peiplng  said. 

"We  neither  requested  the  Introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  Into  Cuba,  nor  obstructed 
the  withdrawal  of  'offensive  weapons'  from 
that  country,"  the  People's  Daily  said.  "For 
us,  therefore,  there  Is  no  question  whatsoever 
of  'adventurism,'  still  less  of  'plunging  the 
whole  world  Into  a  thermonuclear  war.'  " 


Proposed  Changes  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1924 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  there  have  been  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1924.  As  one  who  has 
long  been  Interested  in  immigration 
problems,  I  feel  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  a  minimum  of 
change  is  expedient. 


To  accomplish  this.  I  have  introduced 
two  bills.  The  first  of  the  bills  would 
amend  section  201  of  the  act  so  as  to 
provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not  used 
in  any  year  shall  be  made  available  in 
the  following  year  to  immigrants  of 
oversubscribed  nations.  Under  the  law 
as  it  exists  today,  the  total  annual  quotas 
number  154,659.  In  1960  only  about 
101,000  quota  immigrants  were  admitted. 
Generally  speaking,  about  one-third  of 
the  quota  goes  unfilled  each  year.  This 
lack  of  utilization  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  quota  num- 
bers allotted  to  some  countries.  As  the 
Congress  determined  the  annual  number 
of  immigrants  who  shall  enter  the 
United  States,  I  can  find  no  valid  reason 
for  not  permitting  the  full  number  to 
enter  each  year.  So  long  as  we  have 
determined  that  the  United  States  has 
sufficient  room  for  a  specific  number  of 
good  immigrants,  let  us  admit  them. 

The  second  bill  I  have  introduced  con- 
cerns a  more  basic  change  in  the  law. 
I  propose  that  the  census  figures  for 
1950  instead  of  1920  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  determination  of  aiuiual  quotas.  In 
1920,  the  population  of  the  continental 
United  States  was  105,710.620.  To- 
day, the  total  population  including  Alas- 
ka and  Hawaii  is  179,323,150 — 1960  cen- 
sus. My  bill  would  thus  provide  for 
a  population  increase  in  annual  quotas 
and  enable  the  quotas  to  reflect  the  up- 
to-date  pattern  of  national  origins  rath- 
er than  those  existing  in  1920.  Alloca- 
tion of  quotas  among  countries  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  countries  are 
reflected  in  our  population  is  the  basis 
for  the  entire  national  origin  theory. 
Surely  this  system,  in  order  to  sustain  its 
validity,  must  be  shown  to  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  reflect  the  present  and  not 
the  distant  past. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated 
that  the  change  I  propose  would  raise 
the  total  annual  quota  to  210,492  places 
for  an  increase  of  55,835.  Some  impor- 
tant differences  in  the  quota  allocations 
would  be  as  follows : 
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I  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  these 
proposals  be  considered  at  an  early  date 
and  that  any  other  Members  who  so  de- 
sire join  with  me  in  their  support. 


Macauley's  Warning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  7, 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  100 
years  ago  the  great  British  thinker  and 
famed  writer,  Macauley,  in  one  of  his 


writings  Issued  a  stem  forbidding  warn- 
ing to  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

This  warning  is  so  realistic  and  timely 
today  that  I  think  it  is  well  worth  re- 
peating for  the  possible  benefit  of  the 
House  and  the  country. 

It  goes  as  follows : 

Tour  Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  an- 
chor. As  I  said  before,  when  a  society 
has  entered  on  this  downward  process,  either 
civilization  or  liberty  must  perish. 

Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  aelxe 
the  reins  of  Government  with  a  strong  hand, 
or  your  Republic  will  be  as  fearfuUy  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the 
20th  century,  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in 
the  5th:  with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns 
and  vandals  who  ravished  the  Roman  Empire 
came  from  without  and  that  your  Huns  and 
vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within 
your  own  country  and  by  your  own  In- 
stitutions. 

While  I  do  not  agree  that  either  the 
American  Constitution  or  our  political 
institutions  are  inadequate  to  cope  with 
present  conditions,  I  firmly  believe  that 

it  is  imperative  for  us  to  pause  and  take 
account  of  present  conditions  and  trends 
in  the  Nation  and  then  move  with  all 
practicable  speed  to  strengthen  and  re- 
inforce our  institutions,  where  this  is 
deemed  necessary,  so  that  they  may  re- 
sist the  incessant  clamors  and  impacts 
of  subversive  and  softening  ideas  and 
destructive  movements  and  be  stream- 
lined and  modernized,  where  the  need 
may  be  shown,  to  cope  with  and  solve 
the  challenging  problems  of  our  rapidly 
changing,  giowing  country  and  the 
world. 

To  preserve  intact  our  cherished  free- 
doms, and  at  the  same  time  adapt  our 
Government  and  economic  system  to  the 
needs  of  the  present,  should  not  be  too 
diflBcult  a  task  for  our  great  danocracy, 
experienced  as  it  is  in  the  affairs  and 
techniques  of  Government. 

But  we  must  tackle  this  important 
task  before  our  free  institutions  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  whirlwind  of  radical 
thought  and  movements  that  literally 
besiege  us,  and  before,  by  the  sheer  force 
of  events,  we  succumb  to  the  tides  of 
moral,  social,  and  political  disintegration 
which  godless  materialism  is  sweeping 
across  the  world. 


Meritorious  Service  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  7,  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  D. 
Swygert.  on  December  19,  1962.  received 
the  Post  Office  Department's  Meiitorious 
Service  Award,  being  one  of  the  first  re- 
cipients under  the  Department's  new 
awards  program.    His  citation  read: 

For  outstanding  leadership  and  direction 
In  the  imtiation  and  administration  of  the 
Christmas  and  vacation  operation  programs; 
for  expert  direction  of  staff  work  required  to 
improve  the  work  measurement  system;  for 
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effective  manpower  control  resulting  in  ef- 
ficient and  econoniical  organization  of  our 
Nation's  poet  offlcee. 

Mr.  Swygert  has  been  Director  of  the 
Installations  Management  Division.  Bu- 
reau of  Operations,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, since  August  1961,  having  been 
promoted  to  this  position  from  executive 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Bureau  of  Operations. 

Mr.  Swygert  is  a  native  of  Columbia. 
S.C.  and  first  entered  the  postal  service 
in  October  1935  as  a  substitute  clerk. 
He  volunteered  during  World  War  II  and 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  with  honor  and 
distinction.  At  the  time  of  his  separa- 
tion from  service,  he  was  district  postal 
officer  of  the  6th  Naval  District.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  discharge,  he  re- 
turned to  postal  service. 

Mr.  Swygert  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Postal  Supervisors  in  Sep- 
tember 1950  and,  in  Ausaist  1953.  was 
appointed  by  President  Michael  C.  Nave 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  national 
secretary  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  con- 
tinued as  secretary  until  December  1958, 
having  been  elected  unanimously  to  the 
secretary  position  on  three  occasions  in 
Miami,  Omaha,  and  Louisville.  In  De- 
cember 1958  he  resigned  as  national  sec- 
retary to  accept  a  position  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  organization  man- 
agement officer  in  the  Atlanta  regional 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  D.  Swygert  typifies 
the  dedicated,  loyal,  public  servant.  His 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  the  Con- 
gress Join  me  in  congratulating  him  for 
this  great  honor  and  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  for  his  many  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  to  us.  Mr.  Swygert  like 
his  chief,  the  able  and  distinguished  Ed- 
ward Day.  exemplifies  those  traditions, 
principles,  and  ideals  of  public  service 
that  made  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  superb  organization  that  it  is  today. 


Fifty-third  AnniTersary  Salute  to  the  Boy 
Sconts  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  53d 
anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica is  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations to  this  notable  organization. 
The  problems  which  face  our  Nation  are 
tremendous,  but  the  resources  and  vital- 
ity of  oiu:  youth  working  together  give 
us  great  hope  for  the  future. 

Since  1910  the  Scout  program  has  of- 
fered tremendous  opportimities  "to  prac- 
tice the  right  with  satisfaction — to  prac- 
tice the  wrong  with  annoyance." 
Conditions  are  constantly  present  in 
scouting  which  enable  the  boy  to  tell 
success  from  falliu-e.  In  scouting  a 
youth  Is  thrown  In  contact  with  men 
and  older  boys  whose  respect  he  desires. 


A  Scout  knows  when  his  conduct  pleases 
or  displeases.  Conditions  in  scouting  are 
most  favorable  for  the  boy  to  learn  to 
plan  his  own  activities  and  to  cooperate 
in  a  group  with  purpose. 

Scouting  makes  valuable  use,  through 
den,  patrol,  and  troop  activities,  of  group 
enterprises  with  their  attendant  possi- 


"arrogate  to  himBelf  a  reaponBibllity  and  » 
power  whlcb  he  does  not  have."  He  declined 
to  "appoint  himself  a  dictator  of  the  Seiute" 
Mr.  Johnson's  position  was  supported  bt 
Senator  Eugene  McCahtht  ot  Minnesota 
who  cerUinly  is  no  friend  of  the  filibuster 
Senator  McCarthy  declared.  "For  Senator* 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  the  Vice  Preside^ 
who  is  simply  the  presiding  officer  of  thU 
body,  must  save  the  Senate  from  Itself  u 


bUities  to  develop  sound  habits  of  con 

duct.     Scouting  has  wLsely  taken  notice      '"^  ™y  Judgment,  most  unfair,     if  anybod°y 

f^f  fHo  nV^TTci^oi   ^^,.^T^^^  —  ♦■   ^#  *u„  V. Is  on  trial  today  it  Is  not  the  presiding  offlcw 

but  It  is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  • 
This  seems  to  us  a  precise  description  ol 


of  the  physical  development  of  the  boy 
which  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
day. 

World  progress  has  given  us  more 
freedom,  leisure  time,  and  removed  many 
of  the  restraints  of  past  ages.  However, 
these  factors  have  created  an  area  of 
greater  personal  responsibility  toward 
our  youth.  This  Nation  should  hold  in 
high  regard  the  adults  who  work  so 
earnestly  in  scouting  to  develop  strength 
of  character,  initiative,  physical  endur- 
ance, and  honesty,  so  that  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow  will  be  equipped  to  make  full 
and  proper  use  of  the  freedoms  that  are 
theirs,  both  as  boys  and  men. 

On  this  53d  anniversary,  I  urge  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  press  forward 
with  their  projects.  The  United  States 
and  the  world  need  your  continued 
efforts. 


Proposed  Changes  in  Senate  Cloture  Rale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  7. 1963 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  entire  discussion  over  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  has  often  been  confused 
with  the  question  of  how  a  change  should 
be  made. 

I  have  steadfastly  supported  making  a 
change  in  the  cloture  rule  and  I  believe 
my  votes  during  these  proceedings  have 
made  my  position  clear.  But  I  have  not 
agreed  with  those  who  believe  that  the 
method  we  should  use  to  accomplish  a 
change  is  to  insist  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent exercise  powers  that  properly  be- 
long to  the  Senate  itself.  I  believe  the 
Vice  President  has  fully  and  faithfully 
discharged  all  of  his  responsibilities,  and 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  exercise  its 
responsibilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  and  letter  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Editorial   Broadcast   on    January    31,    1963, 
OvEK  WTOP  Television  and  WTOP  Radio 

Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  made 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  most  effective  reply 
to  criticisms  of  his  rulings  In  the  Senate 
filibuster  fight. 

Mr.  Johnson  came  under  fire  from  some 
Members  of  the  so-called  liberal  bloc  for  his 
alleged  failure  to  use  all  his  powers  as  Sen- 
ate presiding  officer  to  curb  filibusters. 

In  reply  to  this  charge,  Mr.  Johnson  cited 
unbroken  and  impressive  precedents  dating 
back  to  the  first  years  of  Congress.  He  told 
the    Senate    that    lie    does    not    intend    to 


the  situation.  We  are  not  entirely  convinced 
that  a  change  in  the  filibuster  rule  is  essen- 
tial. But  even  conceding  that  it  is,  sucti  aa 
Important  revision  In  Senate  procedure  must 
be  decided  by  the  one  hundred  senators,  it 
Is  both  unfair  and  unwise  to  demand  thai 
the  Vice  President  reverse  many  year«  of 
precedents  to  achieve  for  members  of  one 
group  what  they  have  been  unable  to  achieve 
for  themselves. 

This   was  a  WTOP  editorial.   Jack  Jurej 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  1963] 
The    FiLiBtrsTEE   Debate 

Hope  for  modification  of  the  Senate's  ami- 
filibuster  rule  as  a  result  of  the  present  ma- 
neuvers in  that  body  has  dwindled  to  a  very 
thin  thread.  Senate  Majority  leader  Mams- 
riiLD  is  working  hard  for  an  agreement  to 
vote  on  Senator  Andkbson's  motion  aimed  at 
bringing  the  rules  controversy  to  a  show- 
down, and  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  support  for  this  solution.  But  as  it  must 
necessarily  involve  consent  of  the  filibuster- 
ing southern  Senators,  they  must  have  con- 
cluded that  the  outcome  will  be  defeat  of 
the  proposed  reform. 

The  preliminary  move  wliich  prepared  the 
way  for  defeat  of  the  proposed  majority 
cloture  was  Vice  President  Johnson's  ruling 
on  Monday.  Citing  36  precedents,  the  Vice 
President  ruled  tliat  the  asserted  consUtu- 
tional  right  to  close  debate  and  adopt  new 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session  must 
b«  decided  by  the  Senate  itself.  The  issue 
thus  laid  before  the  Senate  is  debatable;  ao 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  the  filibuster — unless  the 
southerners  can  foresee  an  end  in  their 
favor. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is  not,  ot 
course,  whether  the  rules  can  be  amended  by 
majority  vote.  The  Senate  acts  by  majority 
whether  In  passing  bills  or  making  its  rules. 
The  problem  is  to  stop  the  talking  so  that  a 
vote  can  take  place.  If  Vice  President  John- 
son had  ruled  as  former  Vice  President  Nixon 
had  indicated  he  would  rule,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body, 
the  question  would  have  been  whether  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  would  sustain  him  In 
that  view.  It  is  Wghly  improbable  that  the 
filibusters  would  permit  a  vote  unless  they 
are  convinced  that  it  will  not. 

The  Senate  liberals  who  are  fighting  for 
an  easier  way  of  cutting  off  debate  claim  46 
signattues  on  a  statement  supporting  their 
view.  If  they  could  obtain  a  majority,  they 
would  score  an  important  point  in  public 
opinion.  But  the  effect  in  the  Senate  would 
doubtless  be  to  solidify  the  ranks  of  the  fill- 
busterers,  and  hope  of  stopping  the  talkfest 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture  under  rule 
22  appears  to  be  virtually  nil. 

What  is  to  be  gained,  therefore,  by  pro- 
longation of  the  agony?  Probably  the  legis- 
lative program  has  not  been  seriously  delayed 
to  date  by  the  talkathon,  but  it  cannot  long 
continue  without  holding  up  the  works  and 
wearing  down  senatorial  energy.  The  time 
appears  to  l>e  near  at  hand  when  the  Senate 
win  have  to  lay  aside  ita  biennial  quarrel 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  the  session. 
If  it  can  do  this  by  an  agreement  to  vote 
on  the  constitutional  issue,  so  much  the 
better. 
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I  prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  2,  1963] 

TB>   nUBUSTXK   DKBATX 

I  find  myself  in  general  agreement  with 
the  conclusion  reached  in  your  editorial  of 
January  30,  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by 
prolonging  the   agony   of   the   cloture   rule 

debate. 

I  do  question,  however,  your  contention 
that  "If  Vice  President  Johnson  had  ruled 
as  former  Vice  President  Nixon  had  indicated 
he  would  rule,  to  the  effect  that  the  Senate 
jg  not  a  continuing  body,  the  question  would 
have  been  whether  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
would  sustain  him  in  that  view." 

j4r.  Nixon  said  that  "until  the  Senate  indi- 
cates otherwise  by  its  majority  vote  the  Sen- 
ate is  proceeding  under  the  rules  adopted 
previously  by  the  Senate."  while  adding  that 
he  believed  "a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  a 
constitutional  right  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress  to  determine  what  rules  it 
desires  to  follow." 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Nixon  recog- 
nized the  continuance,  even  if  provisional, 
of  the  Senate  rules.  Of  course,  it  also  ap- 
pears that,  if  he  had  been  a  Senator,  he 
would  have  voted  for  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tional right  to  close  debate  on  a  rules  ques- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  by 
majority  vote. 

purtber,  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  as  Presiding 
Officer  be  would  put  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  its  decision,  after  indi- 
cating his  opinion  that  it  was  in  order.  The 
procedtire  Vice  President  Johnson  has  fol- 
lowed in  1863  Is  exactly  that  indicated  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  opinion :  he  has  submitted  It  to 
the  Senate  for  its  decision.  He  accepted 
the  view  of  his  predecessors,  that,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  "The  Chair  l£w:ks  the  power  to 
make  a  decision  on  a  constitutional  ques- 
Uon." 

Since  1803,  Presiding  Officers  have  not  de- 
cided constitutional  questions,  to  be  sus- 
tained or  overruled  by  the  Senate  itself; 
they  have  Instead  submitted  such  questions 
to  the  Senate  for  its  independent  determina- 
tion. 

The  suggestion  raised  in  recent  debates, 
that  the  Vice  President  should  "exercise  his 
authority"  to  close  debate  and  order  a  vote 
on  the  matter,  is  unprecedented  and  in  my 
opinion  highly  dangerous.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent, a  member  of  the  executive  branch, 
has  no  such  authority  in  the  Senate.  As 
Presiding  Officer  he  is  empowered  to  close 
debate  only  when  the  Senate  rules  authorize 
him  to  do  so,  or  pursuant  to  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement.  Together  with  Senators 
Humphrey  and  McCarthy  I  have  resisted 
the  implication  that  he  has  authority  to 
close  debate  by  arbitrary  fiat. 

As  a  supporter  of  a  more  liberal  cloture 
rule,  I  believe  It  is  the  Senate's  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  rules  under  which  it  will 
operate,  not  the  Vice  President's.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  constitutional  right  to  end  debate 
by  majority  vote  was  placed  where  It  should 
have  been — before  the  Senate,  for  its  deci- 
sion. 

MIKZ  Mansfieu}, 
Majority   Leader,   U.S.   Senate. 

Washington. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1.  1963) 
Senate    Rules 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  criti- 
cism of  vice  President  Johnson  for  refusing 
to  rule  on  the  constitutional  question  im- 
plicit in  the  liberal  bloc's  motion  to  amend 
the  rules.  The  Vice  President  was  accused 
by  Senator  Javits  and  others  of  not  exercis- 
ing the  powers  of  his  office  to  promote  lib- 
eralization of  the  antifllibuster  rule.  What 
they  were  asking  the  Vice  President  to  do. 
however,  was  to  disregard  limitations  on  his 
office  that  have  a  long  history. 

As  early  as  1826  the  Vice  President  sub- 
mitted a  constitutional  question  directly  to 
the  Senate.     That  practice  was  followed  by 


Vice  President  Calhotm  In  1830  and  appar- 
ently by  all  sutwequent  Vice  Presidents  who 
have  had  to  confront  such  issues.  When 
the  question  arose  in  Vice  President  John 
Nance  Garner's  day,  he  said : 

"It  seems  to  the  Chair  •  •  •  that  this  Lb 
purely  a  constitutional  question;  and  under 
the  precedents  for  more  than  a  100  years, 
where  constitutional  questions  are  Involved 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  act,  the  Chair 
has  universally  submitted  the  question  to 
the  Senate." 

In  the  debate  on  Monday  some  of  the  lib- 
eral Senators  who  are  trying  to  Induce  the 
Senate  to  disregard  its  old  rules  and  vote 
on  a  new  rule  22  agreed  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's ruling.  Both  Senators  Clark  and 
Humphrey  voiced  their  assent.  Senator 
Humphrey's  statement  was  esjjeclally  sig- 
nificant. "I  am  not  sure,"  he  said,  "that  I 
want  to  give  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  the  power  to  choke  off  debate.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senate  Itself  face 
the  responsibility." 

Tills  goes  to  the  nub  of  the  issue.  The 
power  to  make  rules  belongs  to  the  Senate. 
Should  the  Vice  President  say  to  the  Senate 
that  its  old  rule  Is  unconstitutional  and  that 
it  may  proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  the 
making  of  new  rules  in  disregard  of  the  old 
rule,  despite  the  insistence  of  a  substantial 
group  of  Senators  that  the  issue  be  debated 
ad  infinitum?  To  say  the  least,  such  action 
would  amount  to  an  assumption  of  far- 
reaching  power  on  the  part  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  would  be  welcomed  in  this  case  by 
some  groups,  but  in  the  long  run  would 
doubtless  be  resented  and  vetoed  by  the 
Senate. 

Incidentally,  former  Vice  President  Nixon 
did  not  differ  from  Mr.  Johnson  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  While  he  expressed  the  view 
that  rule  22  unconstitutionally  restricts  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  new  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  "under  Senate  precedents,  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  Senate  Itself  and  not  by  the  Chair." 
In  the  light  of  the  current  debate  It  may  be 
assumed  that  If  the  Vice  President  should 
presume  to  rule  on  a  constitutional  issue, 
some  of  the  sponsors  of  cloture  reform  would 
vote  against  him  merely  to  keep  the  Vice 
President  in  his  place. 

The  Senate's  rejection  of  the  liberal  bloc 
motion  yesterday  will  not  of  course  end  the 
struggle  to  devise  better  means  of  limiting 
debate  in  the  Senate.  But  It  appears  ob- 
vious that  sponsors  of  the  reform  will  now 
have  to  devise  a  more  appealing  approach 
than  trying  to  induce  the  Vice  President  to 
assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  in  the 
decision  of  constitutional  Issues. 


Ceremony  Infa-odacing  the  New  S-Cent 
American  Flag  Postage  Stamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1963.  the  Goverament  Employ- 
ees Council— AFL-CIO— joined  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  sponsoring  a 
very  Impressive  stamp  ceremony  that 
introduced  a  new  5-cent  American  flag 
postage  stamp. 

I  was  privileged  to  witness  this  cere- 
mony arid,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  program. 


The  opening  comments  were  made  by 
Mr.  James  F.  Kelleher,  special  assistant 
to  the  Postmaster  General.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hallbeck,  chairman.  Government  Em- 
ployees" Council,  made  appropriate  re- 
marks pertaining  to  this  new  stamp  is- 
sue. 

The  main  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
J.  Vauchan  Gary,  chairman.  House  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee,  Departments 
of  Treasury  and  Post  Office,  and  his  re- 
marks follow: 

Remarks  by  Hon  J.  Vauchan  Gary,  or  Vir- 
r.iNiA,  AT  the  American  Flag  Ceremony, 
January  9.  1963 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  Is  normally  concerned  with 
what  the  Post  Office  Department  spyends 
each  year.  It  is  a  refreshing  experience  for 
me  today  to  participate  in  this  revenue- 
producing  venture — the  dedication  of  the 
new  5-cent  American  flag  stamp. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  efforts  In  this  field.  Post- 
master General  Day  gave  up  writing  novels 
but  he  continues  to  produce  best  sellers. 
You  have  used  men  in  space  and  upside- 
down  diplomats  to  sell  stamps — and  you 
have  played  Santa  Claus,  to  the  mailers  of 
the  country  with  a  popular  Chritsmas  issue. 
It  looks  like  you  have  another  big  seller 
here  today  and  it  is  likely  to  serve  a  double 
purpose.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  stamp 
we  are  dedicating  will  be  the  sugar  coating 
for  the  pill  some  people  find  the  increased 
postal  rates  to  be.  Tou  have  wrapped  that 
extra  penny  of  cost  on  first-class  mail  in 
the  Americn  flag  and  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  this  country. 

But  I  seriously  question  whether  the 
sugar  coating  is  necessary.  Reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  service  you  can  get  for  a  6- 
cent  stamp. 

You  can  let  your  relatives  in  San  Francis- 
co know  that  you  are  coming  West  next 
summer  for  a  2-week  visit.  And  you  can  let 
your  other  relatives  in  Texas  know  that  you 
are  sorry,  but  you  won't  be  home  when  they 
want  to  visit  you. 

You  can  drop  Casey  Stengel  a  line  to  let 
him  know  that  you  watched  him  on  tele- 
vision and  that  you  think  he  should  have 
taken  his  pitcher  out  two  innings  earlier. 

Or  you  can  write  George  Marshall  and  ask 
him  when  the  Redskins  are  going  to  get  a 
punter — or  a  team  so  good  it  won't  have  to 
punt. 

You  can  even  write  your  Congressman  and 
tell  him  what  you  think  of  him  for  voting 
to  Increase  postal  rates. 

But  seriously,  the  postage  stamp  is  still 
one  of  America's  best  buys.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  a  country  which  has  almost 
forgotten  about  a  good  &-cent  cigar  can  still 
rely  on  a  good  5-cent  stamp. 

And  while  the  service  is  costing  a  penny 
more  this  year  on  first-class  mall,  the  in- 
crease is  a  step  toward  solving  a  very  real 
problem — the  postal  deficit.  I  am  told  that 
the  required  5-cent  stamp  on  flrst-class  let- 
ters will  bring  in  an  additional  MOO  million 
in  the  coming  year.  I  understand  further 
that  all  of  the  rate  increases  will  reduce  the 
annual  postal  deficit  to  approximately  $250 
million. 

This  is  progress  that  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  the  Cong;ress.  As  I  look  upon  the 
colors  in  this  new  stamp  today,  I  am  mind- 
ful of  my  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Gordon  Canfleld,  who  once  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  it 
is  now  my  privilege  to  head.  Gordon  Can- 
field  was  a  prime  advocate  of  the  multi- 
colored stamp  program  and  I  know  he  will  be 
proud  of  this  issue  today. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  again  on  your 
salesmanship.  And  let  me  assvire  you  that 
those   of  us   in   the    Congress  close  to  your 
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operaUon  of  the  world's  largest  bxuiness 
know  tbat  In  handling  clow  to  70  bilUcm 
piece*  of  mall  a  year  you  are  performing  a 
masterful  and  patriotic  service.  It  is  most 
SLppropriAts  tiiaX  you  utlUze  in  tlils  service 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
carry  the  mall  over  the  land  of  the  free  and 
to  the  homes  of  the  brave. 

The  ceremony  was  concluded  with 
some  weU-cbosen  words  by  the  Post- 
master General,  Hon.  J.  Edward  Day. 


Tax  Reform  and  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7. 1963 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President's  q;>ecial  message  on  tax  re- 
duction and  reform,  he  said  : 

The  chief  problem  confronting  our  econ- 
omy In  1963  is  lU  unrealized  p>otentlaI — 
slow  growth,  underinvestment,  unused  ca- 
pacity and  persistent  unemployment.  The 
result  is  lagging  wage,  salary  and  profit  in- 
come, smaller  take-home  pay,  insufficient 
productivity  gains,  inadequate  Federal  reve- 
nues and  persistent  budget  deficits. 

Of  course  many  of  us  are  in  agreement 
and  many  of  us  feel  that  something 
should,  in  fact,  be  done.  The  President 
then  recommended  a  tax  rate  reduction 
which  would  provide  a  cut  In  tax  liabil- 
ities of  some  $13.6  billion,  and  other  pro- 
posed adjustments,  some  of  which  would 
gain  and  some  of  which  would  lose  reve- 
nue, but  would  "on  balance  produce  a 
revenue  gain  of  $3.4  billion,  leaving  a  net 
reduction  of  $10.2  bmion." 

The  President  then  went  on  to  tell  us 
that  this  loss  of  revenue  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  stimulated  business  activ- 
ity and  increased  individual  spending. 
Here  are  his  very  words: 

Total  output  and  economic  growth  will  be 
stepped  up  by  an  amount  several  times  as 
great  as  the  tax  cut  itself.  Total  Incomes 
will  rise — ^billions  of  dollars  more  will  be 
earned  each  year  in  profits  and  wages. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  this  is, 
in  fact,  true;  I  have  not  yet  been  con- 
verted to  the  principle  that  we  can  cut 
taxes,  increase  spending,  and  get  rich  in 
doing  so.  Individuals  and  private  busi- 
nesses cannot  do  It  and  there  is  serious 
doubt  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of 
many  other  Americans,  that  govern - 
menta  can. 

The  purpose  of  this  comment  is  not  to 
criticize  or  take  Issue  with  this  basic 
proposition,  but  certainly  we  are  entitled 
to  smne  concrete  evidence  that  this  bit 
of  sophisticated  tax  planning  will  work 
in  practice  as  it  does  in  the  minds  of  the 
sophisticated  planners.  And  most  cer- 
tainly each  of  us  will  have  to  expend  a 
lot  of  time,  study,  and  research  before  we 
can  take  a  firm  position  on  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  tax  proposal.  Most  cer- 
tainly, any  consideration  of  the  tax 
reduction  and  reform  must  be  made  with 
a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
proposed  budget. 


Great  concern  with  the  President's 
proposal  arises  from  the  following  state- 
ment in  which  he  recommended  a  floor 
on  itemized  reductions: 

1,  therefore,  recommend  that  Itemized  de- 
ductions, which  now  average  about  20  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  incotnes,  be  limited  to 
those  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  Income. 

This  recommendation  very  simply  and 
clearly  means  that  the  first  5  percent  of 
itemized  deductions  on  the  individual's 
tax  return  will  not  be  deductible,  and 
itemized  deductions  will  be  limited  to 
those  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income.  This 
floor  under  the  itemized  deductions  of 
individuals  will  make  $2.3  billion  avail- 
able for  the  reduction  of  Individual  tax 
rates.  I  suggest  that  this  revenue  will 
come  from  churches,  schools,  boy  scout 
organizations,  community  chest  funds, 
and  other  very  worthwhile  charitable  or- 
ganizations that  are  forced  to  rely  upon 
charitable  contributions  for  their  oper- 
ating revenue. 

I  can  think  of  no  way  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  discourage 
charitable  contribution  more  than  by 
placing  a  penalty  on  contribution  itself. 
The  reform  proposes  that  we  take  $2.3 
billion  away  from  those  who  Itemize  de- 
ductions and  spread  it  around  to  those 
who  do  not.  It  may  very  well  be  true 
that  everyone  will  receive  a  reduction  in 
taxes,  but,  in  many  instances,  the  tax- 
payer who  itemizes  liis  deductions  will 
not  receive  the  same  tax  cut  as  his 
neighbor  who  does  not.  The  President 
indicated  in  his  message  that  this  floor 
will  help  to  simplify  the  filing  of  tax  re- 
turns and  that  an  additional  B'i  million 
taxpayers  will  no  longer  itemize  their 
deductions  but  will  still  benefit  overall 
from  the  reduced  rates  and  other  relief 
measures.  The  e'^  million  American 
taxpayers  will  no  longer  itemize  deduc- 
tions simply  because  614  million 
taxpayers  will  not  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  itemize  their  deductions  and. 
obviously,  many  of  these  taxpayers  are 
those  that  make  sizable  contributions  to 
charities  and  charitable  organizations. 
In  my  own  State,  a  reasonably  high  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  are 
members  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church,  more  commonly  known  as 
Mormons.  As  such,  they  are  committed 
to  a  principle  of  charity  known  as  the 
law  of  tithing,  wherein  they  contribute 
10  percent  of  their  total  income  to  their 
church,  plus  other  contributions  for  the 
construction  of  church  houses,  the 
maintenance  of  church  buildings,  and 
so  forth. 

To  those  of  my  friends  and  neighbors 
in  this  category,  the  proposed  tax  cut 
is  not,  in  fact,  a  very  enticing  measure, 
and  the  interests  of  these  people  and 
those  many  other  millions  of  Americans 
who  make  sizable  contributions  ought 
to  be  protected.  Proponents  of  this  plan 
may  very  well  argue  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  Government  to  reward  those 
who  contribute  to  charities,  and  that 
the  donor  is  not  and  should  not  be  moti- 
vated by  a  concession  from  his  Govern- 
ment to  induce  him  to  perform  his 
Christian  duties  and  become  his  brother's 
keeper. 


February  f 


Even  if  we  cannot  become  too  con 
cemed  for  the  taxpayer,  we  oughttn 
give  every  consideration  to  the  charitahJA 
organization.  We  ought  to  be  concemS 
when  Government  takes  positive  actt^ 
which  dampens  incentive  of  its  cltlaS 
to  give  of  their  means  and  substanceto 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  Boy  Scouts  thp 
Community  Chest,  the  Heart  Fund 'and 
a  host  of  other  organizations  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  community  and  serv- 
ice to  the  less  fortunate.  The  President 
himself  recognized  the  desirability  of 
symphony  orchestras,  educational  insti- 
tutions, community  chests,  and  cultural 
centers,  and  proposed  that  the  ceiling 
on  charitable  contributions  be  liberal! 
ized.  This  is  fine  for  the  large  contribu- 
tor, but  the  small  or  moderate  contrib- 
utor receives  no  consolation  from  th« 
fact  that  the  ceiling  on  charitable  con- 
tribution is  lifted  from  30  to  40  percent 
He  is  much  more  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  5  percent  of  his  itemized 
deductions  will  not  be  deductible. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  in- 
dividuals to  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
change,  and  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  organizations  mentioned  here- 
in. These  facts  and  the  problems  may 
well  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  planners.  I  hope  that  this 
is  the  case,  and  I  hope  that  they  and 
the  Congress  take  a  good  long  look  at 
the  proposal  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  charity  and  consideration 
for  our  fellow  man,  the  less  fortunate, 
and  those  organizations  that  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  the  service  of  these 
people. 


Nelson  Award :  Great  American 
Institution 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSTTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nili 
V.  Nelson  Award  for  Sportsmanship  was 
presented  January  5  at  Boston  to  Pat 
Culpepper,  great  University  of  Texas 
football  star,  for  being  the  player  who, 
by  his  conduct  on  and  off  the  gridiron, 
demonstrates  a  high  esteem  for  the  foot- 
ball code  and  exemplifies  sportsmanship 
to  an  outstanding  degree.  Thus,  a  nota- 
ble award  named  for  one  of  Massachu- 
setts' most  famous  and  beloved  sports 
heroes  and  leaders,  was  conferred  upon 
a  brilliant,  promising,  stalwart  young 
son  of  Texas,  distinguished  for  his  high 
character  as  a  young  man  and  his  sense 
of  fairness,  skill,  and  leadership  on  the 
gridiron  and  in  his  great  university. 

Established  some  years  ago  by  the 
noted  Gridiron  Club  of  Boston  in  honor 
of  its  outstanding  member.  Its  former 
esteemed  president,  and  star  Harvard 
football  player,  the  beloved,  and  incred- 
ibly magnificent,  Swede  Nelson,  this 
award  has  taken  Its  place  as  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  cherished  honors  for  lofty 
sportsmanship  and  noble  character. 


The  code  of  American  football  is 
something  far  more  than  an  empty 
pjirase,  something  far  more  than  stellar 
D^ormanoe  on  the  gridiron.  It  la  a  set 
^principles  ol  high  honor,  fair  dealing 
umI  dean  owrtsmanship  that  pertains, 
not  only  to  playing  the  game  of  football, 
but  playing  the  game  of  life  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term. 

It  is  a  rigid  code  in  that  it  calls  for 
courage,  toughness,  tenacity  and  the  do- 
or-dle  spirit.  But  it  rigorously  demands 
falmess,  toleration,  and  recognition  of 
the  thesis  upon  which  most  of  the  great 
achievements  of  free  civilization  are 
based:  That  individuals  should  be  judged 
on  their  merits  and  their  true  worth, 
rather  than  on  the  superficial  standards 
of  birth,  ix>sition,  or  material  success. 
That  Is  Americanism  in  perhaps  its  pur- 
ist form — true  equality  of  opportunity 

for  all. 

The  many-sided,  monumental  contri- 
butions of  Swede  Nelson  give  special  dis- 
ynction  and  significance  to  this  award, 
because  his  entire  life  has  been  an  in- 
credible story  of  unselfish  service  to 
country,  community,  and  very  many 
^reat  causes. 

The  selection  of  this  fine  young  man 
from  Texas.  Pat  Culpepper,  to  receive 
the  Nelson  Award,  is  another  chapter 
in  American  sport  that  evidences  the 
unlvoMd  nature  of  those  qualities  of 
character,  coiirage,  and  talent  which 
provide  ready  inspiration  for  all  those 
who  aspire  and  strive  by  their  own  efforts 
to  set  an  example  that  may  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  that  will  exert  ben- 
eficial influence  upon  our  youth  and 
upon  our  way  of  life. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  any  game 
wcaVb.  playing  is  worth  winning,  but  it 
most  also  be  recognized  that  any  game 
must  be  won  fairly  and  that  out  of  de- 
feat often  come  gretU;  lessons.  To  be 
sure,  defeat  is  not  a  substitute  for 
Tlctory. 

Many  have  paid  tribute  to  Swede  Nel- 
son's great  dedicated  work  throughout 
the  years  and  I  fear  that  I  CEin  add  little 
to  the  many  fine  things  that  have  been 
said  of  him  so  many  times  and  in  many 
places  by  some  of  our  greatest  leaders. 
I  would  msike  this  one  observation,  how- 
ever, that  having  known  Swede  as  a  very 
dear  friend,  and  having  seen  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  his  character,  his 
personality,  his  wit.  and  his  ever-present 
spirit  of  buoyancy  and  helpfulness,  and 
the  fine  code  of  human  iinderstanding 
and  human  uplift  that  he  has  religiously 
and  zesJously  followed,  that  the  Nation 
that  has  a  Swede  Nelson  to  inspire,  to 
aid,  to  counsel,  and  to  encourage  its 
youth  in  lofty  patriotism,  higher  stand- 
ards, and  achievements,  is  most  fortu- 
nate. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  clean  sport  and  high- 
level  sportsmanship,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  great  values  of  our  heritage, 
family,  school,  free  religious  worship, 
toleration  of  our  fellow  man,  and  the 
building  and  strengthening  of  the  Na- 
tion may  well  be  grateful  that  such  a 
fine  person  and  leader  occupies  such  a 
lofty  place  in  American  life. 

I  think  that  the  award  committee  has 
made  a  splendid  selection  this  year  in 
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choosing  this  splendid  young  man  from 
the  University  of  Texas  to  receive  the 
Nelson  Award.  As  his  famous  coach, 
the  gifted  Darrel  Royal,  another  great 
American,  said  of  him,  "I  have  never 
known  a  boy  who  practices  the  art  of 
sportsmanship  as  Culpepper  does.  I 
would  be  happy  if  my  own  sons  would 
emulate  him.  He  has  been  living  like 
Swede  Nelson  all  his  life." 

Our  State  and  our  people  are  very 
happy  that  our  very  distinguished  Nel- 
son Award  goes  to  this  fine  American 
boy  from  Texas  this  year.  Texas  and 
Texans  are  close  to  our  hearts.  Pat 
Culpepper  is  a  credit  to  his  family, 
school.  State,  and  country. 

May  the  Nelson  Award  which  sym- 
bolizes the  fine  qualities  and  contribu- 
tions, high  sense  of  values,  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  incomparable  Swede  Nelson 
long  continue  to  inspire  American 
youth,  sustain  the  cause  of  good  sports- 
manship, and  enrich  our  great  Nation. 


Jersey  Cty  Volnateer    Hoasiaf  Corps  a 
Model  for  Domestic  Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or   I'TKW    JBtSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
sponsor  of  HJR..  2656,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
domestic  Peace  Corps  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  dedicated  American  cltisens 
to  serve  their  country,  I  have  been  most 
gratified  by  the  numerous  letters  of  sup- 
port I  have  received  from  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  enthusiasm  for  service  d«non- 
strated  by  those  who  have  written  me 
urging  passage  of  the  domestic  Peace 
Corps  bill  is  nowhere  better  demon- 
strated than  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  in  my 
own  congressional  district. 

Last  Monday,  February  4,  the  Housing 
Authority  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City  hon- 
ored six  charter  members  of  the  author- 
ity's housing  volimteer  corps  with  w^- 
deserved  certificates  of  merit.  These  six 
dedicated  p>eople  have  given  freely  of 
their  time  and  money  for  several  years  to 
help  the  6,673  children  and  other  resi- 
dents of  Jersey  City's  public  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  bill — which  Is  in  full 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of 
President  Kennedy — is  to  enable  dedi- 
cated Americans  to  answer  many  of  the 
unmet  social  needs  in  the  United  States 
by  using  their  skills  in  programs  de- 
signed to  promote  the  welfare  of  less  for- 
tunate groups  in  ova  society. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  local  au- 
thorities in  the  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
tryside would  make  requests  for  the  as- 
signment of  volunteers  to  their  areas. 
Local  authorities  would  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  the  volunteers  and  provide  them 
with  facilities  and  space  for  carrying  out 
thetr  wide-ranging  services. 

I  know  of  no  better  argument  for  the 
potential  success  of  a  domestic  Peace 


Corps  than  the  suocessful  example  of 
Jersey  City's  housing  volmxteer  corpa.  I 
am  certain  tbat  the  dedtration  and 
spirit  of  community  aervioe  of  Mtrtiarl 
Scrudato,  Capt.  Charles  E.  Griffin, 
Thomas  Broderick,  Teresa  Berghold. 
Anthony  Ambrosio.  and  the  Reverend 
Earl  Oreene  is  shared  by  thousands  of 
Americans  in  our  great  country.  And  I 
am  certain  that  the  creation  of  a  domes- 
tic Peace  Corps  will  enable  more  Amer- 
icans to  serve  their  country  in  the  same 
unselfish  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  following  material  in 
the  Record: 

First,  a  letter  of  January  30  from  Con- 
rad Vuocolo,  director,  tenant  relations. 
Housing  Authority  of  Jersey  City. 

Second,  a  letter  of  February  1  to  Con- 
rad Vuocolo. 

Third,  an  article,  "Housing  Volunteer 
Corps  Gives  Services  in  Silence,**  from 
the  February  5  Jersey  Journal. 

HOXTSING  ▲UTHOUTT  OT  TKK 

Crrr  or  Jkbsxt  Citt.  N  J.. 
Jersey  City.  VJ..  January  30.  IMS. 
Hon.  Nz:n.  Oaixaobxb.. 
Uoute  of  RepreterUatives, 
Washington.  DjC. 

Deak  Nkh.:  I  read  with  interest  in  the 
papers  lately  of  your  desire  to  have  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corps  established.  We 
heartUy  approve  as  the  need  is  great,  espe- 
cially with  groups  like  housing  tenants,  nmny 
of  whom  are  senior  citizens  or  broken  fun- 
Uies  needing  help. 

To  help  us  to  obtain  volunteer  oooununlty 
citizen  participation  we  have  I<»ined  a 
housing  volunteer  corps.  This  group  is 
designed  to  encourage  various  individuals  or 
organizations  to  aid  us  In  social,  welfare, 
recreational,  educational,  and  even  rtilglous 
ptrograniing   for   our   almost  14,000    tenants. 

On  Monday  next  we  are  honoring  the 
charter  members  of  our  housing  volunteer 
corps  by  presenting  them  certtflcatee  ai 
merit  few  their  work.  You  will  note  that 
we  are  bonorlng  the  president  of  a  dress 
manufacturing  company  for  donating  each 
year  cloth,  thread,  and  materials  for  our  glrla' 
sewing  class  at  Currle's  Woods.  We  are 
honoring  a  police  captain  for  providing  6,000 
candy  gifts  for  the  children  who  are  en- 
trants in  our  variovis  contests.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Musicians  local  No.  526  wUl 
receive  a  certificate  as  a  tribute  for  the  many 
times  hit  union  has  provided  free  music 
smd  entertainment  for  our  senior  citizen 
groups.  An  amateur  artist  is  being  honM'ed 
for  work  as  a  Judge  In  our  art  contests,  which 
our  chUdren  enter  by  the  thousands.  Ijoeal 
No.  617  of  the  Teamsters  Is  being  honored 
for  providing  more  than  1,000  gifts  for  the 
kids  at  CThristmas  in  the  past  2  years.  Rev- 
erend Oreene  Is  also  to  be  honored  for  his 
work  providing  reUglotis  instructions  to  the 
tenants  at  Marlon  Oardens.  By  the  way,  he 
c(xnes  all  the  way  In  from  Hackensack  each 
Sunday  to  do  this  In  our  conununity  hall. 

I  am  notifying  you  of  this  housing  volun- 
teer corps  for  several  reasons; 

1.  It  points  up  whst  a  great  Job  a 
thoroughly  organized  Peace  Corps  as  you 
recommend  can  do  for  us  bere  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  It  may  offer  some  Justification  for  yoiu" 
stand  for  such  a  bill  with  whatever  ccanmlt- 
tees  you  are  working  with. 

S.  It  is  an  invitation  to  groups  who  are  not 
directly  related  to  xis  to  help  provide  or 
underwrite  some  worthwhile  activity  and 
help  us  reach  our  main  objective  of  molding 
better  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

We  have  checked  in  housing  circles  and 
we  know  o\ir  regional  office  1«  pleased  with 
this  activity  and  new  apjx-oach  in  getting 
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•ctlve  Toliuitary  citizen  paxtlclpation  on  a 
broad  community  bula. 

PtosM  let  ua  know  If  we  can  arrange  any 
prosram  on  this  for  you.    Beet  of  health  and 
■ueceH  In  your  new  aeealon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OomukD  J.  VuocoLO, 
Director.  Tenant  Relations. 

FSBXUABT   1,   1963. 
Mr.  Oomuo  J.  Vdocolo, 
Direetor.    Tenant    Relations.    Housing    Au- 
thoritv,  Jersey  City.  NJ. 
DBAS    CowmB:  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much   for  your   kind    invitation   to  attend 
the   houalng   volunteer   corpe   award    cere- 
monies of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Jersey 
City  on  Monday,  February  4. 

Unfortimately,  legislative  business  will 
compel  me  to  stay  in  Washington.  However, 
I  wish  to  convey  to  all  those  receiving  cer- 
tlflcatea  of  merit  my  sincereet  congratu- 
lations. 

It  la  tbe  dedication  and  spirit  of  commu- 
nity service  of  Americans  like  Michael 
Scrudato,  Capt.  Charles  X.  Oriffln,  Thomas 
Broderlck,  Teresa  Berghold,  Anthony  Am- 
broeia,  and  the  Reverend  Earl  Greene  which 
has  enabled  America  to  build  a  nation  free 
from  the  conflict  and  misery  which  cbarac- 
teriaee  lees  fortunate  countries  in  the  world. 
This  same  spirit  of  idealism  and  service 
characterizes  the  yoimg  people  In  oxir  Peace 
Corpe  who  are  representing  America  so  well 
abroad. 

As  a  sponsor  of  tlie  domestic  Peace  Corps 
bUl,  it  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Bueoeasful  example  of  local  groups  of  cltl- 
aens.  ilka  Jersey  City's  own  housing  volun- 
teer corps,  will  result  in  the  creation  by  the 
Congress  of  a  nationwide  domestic  Peace 
Corps  dedicated  to  the  same  luuelflsh  ends. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  Samuel  C.  DlPeo, 
board  chairman,  and  Conrad  J.  Vuocolo,  di- 
rector of  tenant  relations  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City  for  their 
Important  role  in  creating  and  guiding  the 
activities  of  the  housing  volunteer  corps. 
The  success  of  the  housing  authorities'  own 
domestic  peace  corps  Bustains  me  In  my  be- 
lief in  the  future  success  of  a  nationwide 
domestie  Peace  CorjM. 

To  all  of  those  assembled  at  the  award 
ceremonies,  I  extend  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes.  It  is  the  idealism  and  dedication 
of  citizens  like  you  which  makes  our  country 
great. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

COBNXLnrs  E.  Oaixaohkk. 

[Prom  the  Jersey  JotUTial,  Feb.  6,  1963] 

HOUSOtO  VOLITNTEn  Cosps  OrVES 
SBtVICXS  Of  BiLXKCK 

Jersey  City's  Housing  Volunteer  Corpe 
came  out  into  the  open  today  after  years  of 
operating  underground. 

Before  the  domestic  Peace  Corps  was 
dreamed  of  in  Washington,  the  six  members 
of  the  Jersey  City  corpe  were  on  the  scene, 
donating  time  and  money  to  help  the  6,673 
children — and  others — in  the  city's  public 
housing. 

Their  services  were  free,  and  unpubliclzed. 
None  of  the  six  Is  directly  connected  with 
pubUc  housing.  Their  activities  are  known 
to  few — except  the  children. 

But  today  the  housing  authority — at  cere- 
monies in  Its  Newark  Avenue  offices — made 
the  volunteer  corps  an  official  honorary 
group. 

The  ceremonies  probably  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  some  members.  They  had  helped 
out  with  the  children  because  they  enjoyed 
it  and  hadn't  thought  of  themselves  as  a 
corps  at  all. 

One  member  la  Capt.  Charles  E.  Grlflln 
of  the  Jersey  City  police. 

"He's  been  very  generoiu  in  furnishing 
candy  for  more  tlian  6,000  chUdren  who  have 
entered  various  contests  the  authority  has 


sponsored  over  the   years,"  said  Samuel  C. 
DlPeo,  chief  housing  commissioner. 

As  a  result,  said  DlPeo,  the  contests 
boomed  and  they  are  a  major  event  In  the 
children's  lives. 

Another    member    1b    Thomas    Broderlck. 

president  of  Musicians  Local  636,  AFL-CIO. 

"Several  times  a  year  he  has  seen  to  It  that 

free  music  was  provided  at  the  projects,"  said 

Conrad  Vuocolo.  head  of  tenant  relations. 

A  minister  Is  also  a  corpsman.  He  is  Rev. 
Earl  Greene  of  the  Interdenominational 
Ministerial  Co\incll  of  Hudson  County. 

Reverend  Greene  lives  in  Hackensack,  but 
he  has  driven  continuaUy  from  his  home  to 
the  Marlon  Gardens  housing  project  in  Jer- 
sey City  to  give  religious  Instruction  and  to 
conduct  services. 

"Our  tenants  teU  us  of  the  Inspirational 
value  of  his  leadership.  It  has  played  a  big 
part  In  the  great  Improvements  in  the  proj- 
ect over  the  past  year,"  DlFeo  said. 

Michael  Scrudato,  president  of  a  Jersey 
City  dress  company.  Is  anotber  member  of 
the  group. 

He  organized  a  free  weekly  sewing  class  for 
102  yotmg  girls  at  the  Ourrle's  Woods  de- 
velopment. At  his  own  expense  he  provided 
cloth,  thread  and  other  Items. 

An  artist  Is  a  member,  too.  Teresa  Berg- 
hold of  Jersey  City  regularly  acted  as  a 
Judge  in  the  authority's  Easter.  Halloween 
and  Thanksgiving  coloring  contests. 

How  much  time,  and  effort  this  required 
over  the  years  Is  Indicated  by  the  several 
thousand  chUdren  who  enter  each  contest. 

Another  vmlon  leader,  Anthony  Ambroelo, 
business  agent  of  Independent  Teamster's 
Local  617  of  Jersey  City,  completes  the  list. 

"For  the  past  few  years  his  local  has  sent 
us  more  than  1.000  toys  for  distribution  to 
children  at  Christmas,"  DlPeo  said. 

"Obviously  we  can't  repay  these  people." 
said  Vuocolo.  We  can  only  give  them  a 
certificate." 

"But  at  least  they  will  know  we  appreciate 
them.  And  they  have  their  own  kind  of 
satisfaction." 
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Television  Advertising's  Rnle  as  a  Major 
National  Economic  Growth  Factor — 
Jericho:    The    Wall  Between  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  only  present  Congressman  associated 
with  the  advertising  business,  It  was  my 
honor  to  attend  the  recent  Television 
Bureau's  Washington,  D.C.,  showing  of 
"Jericho."  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  my  remarks  at  the  showing, 
together  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
film,  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  : 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. Yesterday  I  saw  an  advance  print  of 
"Jericho,"  the  presentation  you  are  going  to 
see  this  morning.  It  la.  obviously,  aimed 
at  manufacturers  and  advertisers  but  I  be- 
lieve the  basic  message  Is  far  broader. 

As  you  know,  I  am  from  California.  Cali- 
fornia, like  television.  Is  something  about 
which  everyone  has  an  opinion,  everyone  is 
an  expert.  However,  these  opinions  about 
California.  Just  like  those  about  television, 
are  sometimes  not  quite  right,  too  often  re- 
flect a  lack  of  real  knowledge  or  real  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  people.     Cali- 


fornia  is  more   than  a  swimming  dqoi  , 
everyone's  backyard  Just  as  television iseLz 
than  a  western  In  every  time  period.     ^^ 

One  of  the  conoepts  oT  todays  nrMi.  i 
Uon  U  the  need  for  those  who  ^irtshSl 
public  to  understand  something  to  Bn  tl 
theee  people  and  teU  them  what  that  wl? 
understood.  This  Is  TVB's  Job  as  f  ar  m  ^ 
vision  is  concerned,  and  it  is  one  of  mv  i^ 
as  far  as  California  is  concerned. 

But  how  do  I  teU  you  about  my  State  ami 
my  district  without  taking  you  there?  »»■ 
can  I  convince  you  that  California  is  fal 
more  than  Hollywood?  Big  Bur  is  a  beauu 
f  ul  part  of  my  State  but  it  isn't  aU  mystate 
Smog  exists  in  California,  but  not  every  nl^ 
and  not  any  place  aU  the  time. 

And  so  I,  as  Congressman  from  the  8«th 
District  of  California,  have  something  I  y]^ 
the  public  understood  and  better  aoDre. 
elated.  I  believe  that  each  one  of  you,  »• 
gardless  of  where  you  are  from  or  the  tn, 
of  company  or  Industry  you  represent,  roq 
too  have  things  you  wish  more  of  the  pubUe 
understood  and  appreciated. 

It  takes  no  knowledge  at  all  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  most  efficient  way  of  going  to 
the  public  to  tell  them  something  is  through 
advertising.  The  contributions  advertl^ 
has  made  to  our  physical  well-being  throuA 
the  distribution  of  news  about  new  produM 
and  new  services  are  well  known  by  those 
who  have  cared  enough  to  study  advertlsha 
and  how  It  works.  But  I  feel  that  eveniS- 
vertlslng's  best  Informed  friends  too  often 
overlook  the  still  more  important  contrtbtj. 
tlon  advertising  has  nmde  toward  the  ua- 
derstandlng  of  ideas,  concepts,  opinions 

When  people  talk  about  advertising  Uwr 
usually  refer  to  the  seUlng  of  products  sad 
they  too  seldom  think  of  advertising's  abllltj 
to  promote  the  understanding  of  Ideu 
Without  these  Ideas,  I  believe  our  natlonti 
economy  would  be  far  less  acUve,  far  more 
static,  far  less  healthy. 

We  in  America  have  long  believed  in  tnt 
speech.  The  right  of  free  speech,  homm 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  express  our 
opinions,  to  have  something  to  say.  Adve- 
tlslng  that  expresses  ideas,  that  exerdset 
this  right  of  free  speech,  is  advertising  in  tbe 
public  interest.  It  makes  us  think.  It  talk 
tis  things  we  should  know.  It  offers  us  op. 
portunities  to  debate  and  question.  It  keept 
us  alert  and.  at  the  same  time,  it  can  set 
to  alert  us. 

In  the  presentation  you  are  about  to  m* 
and  which  I  saw  yesterday,  there  are  many 
examples  of  how  manxifactiu-ers  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  not  only  about  their 
producto  or  their  industries  but  about  their 
rights  to  do  business.  If  you  as  citizens  and 
as  members  of  our  American  economy  hsv« 
opinions  about  your  freedom  to  speak  and 
your  freedom  to  grow,  then  I  urge  you  to 
express  them. 

Silence  may  be  golden  but  if  there  U 
something  that  needs  to  be  said,  silence  may 
be  deadly.  Silence,  to  government,  may  too 
often  stand  for  agreement  or,  even  worse, 
no  opinion.  Without  your  expressed  opinion, 
government  would  And  it  impoaslble  to  act 
as  you  wish  government  to  act.  And  one  way 
to  express  your  opinion  to  government  Is  by 
expressing  It  to  the  public  because,  as  you 
know,  government  Is  the  public. 

Advertising  and  television  are  exciting  pro- 
fessions today.  I  assure  you  government  U 
too.  There  is  little  that  can  happen  today 
without  the  Involvement  of  government,  ad- 
vertising, and  television.  The  working  to- 
gether of  these  basic  ways  of  moving  ahead 
will  be  an  Important  key  to  the  future  of  all 
of  us. 

"Jericho,"  today's  presentation,  has  a  mes- 
sage. I  hope  that  you  wlU  have  them  too. 
And,  of  course,  may  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  invite  you  to  visit  my  fair  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  see  for  yoxirself  that  California  U 
more  than  sunglasses,  although  the  view  la 
certainly  rosy. 

Thank  you. 
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-pj^j^T— "JixicHO'— The    Wall    Between 

This  Is  the  Television  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tisings 1963-63  presentaUon  designed  to 
r^ow  mdustry  iU  need  to  reach  the  total 
oubUc  through  advertising. 

Product  manxifacturers  have  long  used  ad- 
yertUinS  *o  "*^  their  own  product.  Now  in- 
gredient product  manufacturers  are  using 
Svertlslng  to  seU  the  products  Into  which 
their  ingredient  goes:  steel  promotes  new 
can  made  of  steel.  And  more  manulactxu^rs 
tit  promoUng  their  entire  Industry  either  on 
tbelr  own  or  through  their  association 
(American  Gas  Association) . 

The  profltabUlty  of  going  to  the  public 
♦l^rough  advertising  is  best  seen  by  combln- 
injf  Fortune  magazine's  "Top  500  Corpora- 
y^ns"  with  TVB's  "Top  100  National  Ad- 
Terttaers."  Between  1956  and  1961.  the  top 
500  increased  sales  by  20  percent  but  net 
profits  by  only  1  percent.  The  top  adver- 
tisers who  went  toward  the  public  but  kept 
their  distance  by  spending  less  than  half 
their  budget  in  television,  had  a  13  percent 
InereaM  in  sales  and  a  6  percent  increase  In 
DToflts.  The  companies  that  went  closest  to 
^  pubUc  by  spending  half  or  more  of  their 
advertising  budget  In  television  had  a  44 
percent  sales  increase  and  net  profits  in- 
creased 60  percent. 

The  era  when  Industry  could  grow  without 
involvement  with  the  public  has  ended. 
Growing  stockholder  llsU  and  Increased 
union  strength  divide  corporate  control  and 
yet  corpOTate  management  retains  the  re- 
BpoostMUty  for  corporate  growth. 

This  management  Is  learning  that  what 
the  ptibllc  thinks  of  its  company  will  In- 
fluence the  sales  of  Its  products  sometimes 
jnore  than  what  the  public  thinks  of  the 
products  themselves.  And  the  same  manage- 
ment la  finding  that  television  best  reaches 
the  total  public  to  create  the  total  Impres- 
sion about   product,   about   company. 

Then  la  no  one  way  for  corporations  to 
use  television  to  help  themselves.  As  today's 
presentation  was  Introduced,  there  is  as 
much  opportunity  for  the  small,  local,  or 
regional  advertiser  to  buy  television  in  keep- 
ing with  his  budget  to  cover  his  area  as 
there  Is  for  the  national  advertiser  to  cover 
the  Nation.  The  problem  today  is  finding 
that  management  that  sees  the  need  to  ex- 
press Its  opinions  to  the  total  public  It  serves 
and  the  appreciation  of  television  as  the 
medium  through  which  to  do  this. 


To  Still  Freedom's  Voice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   P«NNSTLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  in  the  Record  is  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Harold  E.  Fey,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Century  magazine,  which  gave 
reasons  why  the  continued  existence  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  detrimental  to  the  Nation's 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
January  31,  1963,  newsletter  of  the 
American  Security  Council,  entitled  "To 
Still  Freedom's  Voice."  This  newsletter, 
as  an  editor's  note  on  i>age  1  indicates, 
was  written  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania,  Frahcis  E. 
Walter,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Security  Council  because  of  "the  re- 
newed vigor  of  the  Communist  attack" 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican  Activities. 

This  newsletter  is,  I  believe,  a  most  ef- 
fective reply  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Fey 
and  makes  it  crystal  clear  why  this 
House  should,  without  question,  retain 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

In  comparing  these  two  articles,  I  ask, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  consider  the  relative  authority 
with  which  the  authors  speak  and  also 
the  authority  of  those  who  are  quoted 
in  or  endorse  these  two  articles. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Fey  Is  not,  and  never  has  been,  rec- 
ognized here  in  this  country  or  anywhere 
else  as  an  authority  on  communism  and 
how  to  fight  it.  To  the  contrary,  al- 
though I  am  certain  that  he  is  not  in  the 
least  bit  pro -Communist,  he  has  naively 
given  his  support  to  a  number  of  Com- 
munist fronts. 

To  bolster  the  position  he  takes  in  his 
article,  Mr.  Fey  quotes  two  men,  Alan 
Barth  and  Telford  Taylor.  These  two 
men,  again,  are  not  recognized  as  au- 
thorities on  communism,  and  such  public 
name  as  they  have  is  based  largely  on 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  outspoken 
critics  of  numerous  anti-Communist  and 
security  measures  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  particularly  congres- 
sional Investigations  of  subversion. 

Mr.  Fey  names  some  religious  leaders 
who,  he  says,  have  called  for  abolition 
of  the  committee.  Again,  not  one  of 
these  men  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  communism.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
ligious leaders  who  do  have  such  recog- 
nition, are  the  authors  of  well-known 
books  on  the  subject  and  famed  speakers 
on  it.  have  indicated  their  support  of 
the  committee  by  volimtarily  testifying 
before  it  on  various  phases  of  commu- 
nism.   They  are — 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor  of  the  84- 
year-old  Christian  Herald,  the  most 
widely  circulated  interdenominational 
monthly  in  the  United  States;  Bishop 
Pultcm  Sheen;  Dr.  8.  Andhll  Flneberg, 
community  religious  consultant  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  direc- 
tor of  its  program  against  communism; 
^nA  Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry,  chairman  and 
executive  director  of  the  Fovmdation  for 
Religious  Action  in  the  Social  and  Civil 
Order. 

Numerous  other  clergymen  and  re- 
ligious leaders  have  endorsed  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  urged  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Though,  as  I  said  before.  Mr.  Fey  is 
in  no  way  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
communism^,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  recognized  throughout  our 
Nation  £is  a  real  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject and  how  communism  should  be 
fought 

Moreover,  in  what  he  states  in  his 
article,  he  does  not  stand  alone.  He  is 
supported  by  the  distinguished  officers, 
members,  and  consultants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Coimcil. 

Who  are  these  men?  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  name  them  all,  but  do  want 


to  mention  a  few  of  the  names,  at  least, 
that  are  known  to  every  American  and 
also  some  of  those  who,  because  of  their 
scholarly  writings  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munlsm^,  are  recognized  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad  as  outstanding  au- 
thorities on  the  subject:  Loyd  Wright, 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Commission   on    Government   Security; 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  H-bomb; 
Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Dr. 
Stefan  T.  Possony,  of  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace, 
and  former  special  adviser  on  strategic 
intelligence  to  the  Air  Force;  Adm.  Felix 
B.  Stump,  former  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation,  Val- 
ley Forge;  Dr.  Gerhart  Niemeyer,  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  Edward  An- 
sel   Mowrer,    the    well-known    author, 
columnist,  and  commentator  on  national 
and  international  affairs;  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Kintner,  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  believe  the  few 
names  I  have  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
convince  all  Americans  where  the  voice 
of  authority,  the  voice  of  knowledge,  and 
the  voice  of  America  lies  on  the  question 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  whether  it  should  be  con- 
tinued by  tills  House. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

To  Still  Freedom's  Voice 

At  the  direction  of  Moscow,  one  of  the 
most  intense  Communist  drives  to  destroy 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities that  has  ever  been  waged  is  now  In 
full  swing. 

Top-ranking  Communists  from  more  than 
20  countries  met  in  Lidice.  Csechoslovakia 
(near  Prague),  at  the  end  of  May  1962,  to 
plan  how  Communists  in  various  countries 
could  best  destroy  their  enemies  and  thus 
pave  the  way  for  a  Communist  victory.  Un- 
der the  title  "Antlcommunlsm,  the  Enemy 
of  Mankind."  abridged  proceedings  of  this 
gathering  have  been  published  In  the  World 
Marxist  Review,  the  oflBcial  world  Oonununlst 
directive  organ  published  in  Prague  In  18 
languages. 

I^ese  proceedings  reveal  that  seven  steps 
were  spelled  out  at  this  international  Com- 
munist conference  as  essential  to  the  victory 
of  communism  in  the  United  States.  The 
fourth  reads,  in  part,  as  follows:  "Abolition 
of  the  House  Un-American  Committee.'* 

For  months  the  Communist  press  and  top 
UJS.  party  leaden  have  been  exhorting  the 
party  faithful  to  concentrate  on  abolition 
activity.  Numerous  party  fronts  have  been 
thrown  into  the  campaign.  Many  thotisands 
of  dollars  are  being  spent. 

WHAT    IS    TKK    PAXTT'S    SaOUTIOM    STEATEOTT 

It  is  to  demand  outright  abolition  of  the 
committee  by  amending  the  House  rules. 
Knowing,  however,  that  there  is  no  poesibll- 
ity  of  achieving  this  at  present,  the  party 
Is  concentrating  on  a  haU-a-loaf  strategy. 
It  has  caUed  for  the  transfer  at  the  com- 
mittee's functions  to  •  suboommittee  ot  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  and.  failing  that,  a 
large  cut  in  the  committee's  appropriation. 
Either  move  would  drastlctdly  impftlr  the 
conunlttee '8  operations  and,  the  party  hopes, 
pave  the  way  for  Its  complete  destruction. 

Representatives  Liivdsat  and  TuattrBX,  of 
New  Tork.  and  Roosxvzlt,  of  California,  have 
introduced  resolutions  to  transfer  the  com- 
mittee's functions  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 
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Tha  party  Is  now  claiming  that,  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  thousands  of  telegrams  and  letters  It 
has  caused  to  be  sent  to  Congressmen  and 
the  personal  Tlslts  to  them  by  about  100 
Communists  and  fellow  trsTelera  who  were 
In  Washington  on  the  opening  days  of  the 
new  Congress.  84  House  Members  will  vote 
for  these  resolutions  or  to  oppose  the  com- 
mittee appropriation. 

The  actual  record  of  the  committee — as 
opposed  to  the  lies  about  It  spread  by  the 
Communists  with  the  help  of  some  not  so 
highly  principled  liberals — reveals  what  will 
actually  be  at  stake  when  these  questions 
come  to  a  vote. 

UeCISLATIVK   lECOID 

During  the  years  1941-62,  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  made  142  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  Congress,  98  with- 
out repetition  (44  have  been  repeated  to 
emphasize  legislative  security  gape  and  keep 
these  Issues  alive  until  effective  legislation 
Is  enacted). 

Forty- two  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  enacted  into  law.  (An  in- 
dication of  the  soundness  of  the  committee's 
recommendations:  The  last  Congress  en- 
acted 6  bills  embodjrlng  7  conunlttee  recom- 
mendations, and  Members  introduced  113 
bills  to  Implement  its  recommendations. ) 

The  conunlttee  has  developed  information 
relating  to  policy  rather  than  legislative 
problems.  At  least  13  of  its  policy  recom- 
mendations have  been  put  into  practice  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  Special 
Committee  on  Communist  Strategy,  Tactics, 
and  Objectives  made  the  following  finding, 
on  July  1,  1960,  concerning  the  conunlttee's 
legislative  activity: 

"The  record  of  the  HCUA  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  is  one  of 
accomplishments  and  achievements  despite 
the  fact  they  have  been  the  targets  of  in- 
spired propaganda  attacks  designed  to  curb 
their  effectiveness.  Continuation  of  these 
committees  is  essential  to  the  enactment  of 
sound  security  legislation." 

TRX  coMicrrrzx's  methods 

The  committee  has  actually  been  a  pace- 
setter for  other  committees  in  the  field  of 
refining  and  ImproTing  congressional  com- 
mittee procedures  and  practices. 

As  far  back  as  March  1945,  at  the  request 
of  the  conunlttee,  the  Brookings  Institution 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  published  a  docximent 
entitled  "Suggested  Standards  for  Determln. 
Ing  Un-American  Activities."  This  study. 
based  on  the  Constitution,  has  since  been 
used  by  the  committee  as  a  guide  to  Its 
operations  and  procedures. 

The  conunlttee  was  the  first  House  com- 
mittee to  publish  rules  of  procedure  (1953). 
It  had  followed  these  rules  for  several  years 
before  publishing  them. 

Dxirlng  the  84th  Congress,  the  Hovise  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  authorizing  one- 
man  subcommittees  (as  in  the  Senate) .  The 
cotuisel  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  representing  the  committee,  ar- 
gued against  the  proposal  so  strongly  and 
effectively  before  the  Rules  Subcommittee, 
that  the  idea  was  dropped. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Communist 
Strategy,  Tactics,  and  Objectives  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  after  reviewing 
the  committee's  hearings  some  years  ago, 
stated: 

"The  congressional  committees  investi- 
gating communism,  and  in  particular  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
have  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  engaged  in  smear  campaigns  and  have 
invaded  the  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
investigated.  Your  committee  Is  impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  hearings  be- 
fore that  committee  have  been  conducted. 
*  *  *  We  are  satisfied  that  the  witnesses 
called  to  testify  before  the  committee  are 
being  treated  fairly  and  properly  in  all  re- 
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spects  and  we  also  feel  satisfied  that  each 
witness  is  accorded  full  protection  so  far  as 
his  constitutional  or  other  legal  rights  are 
Involved.  •  •  •- 


cONSTrrunoNALrrT  or  thk  coMMrrrzE  and  rrs 
Acnvrrizs 

Because  the  Communist  Party  Is  so  intent 
on  destroying  the  committee,  It  fights  It  In 
every  way  possible,  not  only  by  propaganda 
and  agitation — and  even  by  riots  at  the  com- 
mittee's hearings — but  also  In  the  courts. 
Invariably,  the  comnfiittee's  contempt  cita- 
tions are  appealed  following  conviction.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  upset  a  num- 
ber of  these  convictions  on  technicalities 
(after  lower  courts  had  upheld  them),  It 
has  repeatedly  sustained  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  committee.  Its  procedures  and 
actions. 

There  Is  no  committee  of  the  Congress, 
actually,  which  has  had  Its  basic  constitu- 
tionality so  thoroughly  tested  by  the  coui^b 
of  this  land  as  has  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

WATCHDOG    rtJNCnON 

Legislative  oversight — keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the 
executive  branch — Is  another  duty  of  every 
congressional  committee.  The  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities'  recent  investi- 
gation of  secxu-ity  practices  in  the  National 
Security  Agency — our  Government's  super- 
secret  code  and  communications  arm — fol- 
lowing the  defection  of  two  NSA  employees 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  demonstrates  how  it 
has  carried  out  Its  duties  in  this  field. 

Because  of  NSA's  highly  sensitive  opera- 
tions, the  committee's  hearings  were  held 
in  16  secret  sessions  (a  revealing  comment 
on  the  committee's  alleged  penchant  for 
headline  hunting).  When  Its  investigation 
was  completed,  the  NSA  Personnel  Director 
had  been  fired:  the  Security  Director  had 
"resigned";  26  employees  had  been  dismissed 
as  sex  deviates,  and  22  reforms  in  NSA  secu- 
rity procedxures  had  been  instituted. 

TUX   nfrOSMING    fTTMCnON 

Revelation,  the  development  of  facts  (the 
committee's  enemies  like  to  call  it  "expo- 
8\u«")  about  conditions  affecting  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  the  related  activities  of 
certain  individuals  and  groups.  Is  an  In- 
evitable Bide  effect  of  congressional  hearings. 
This  is  as  our  Pounding  Fathers  Intended  It 
to  be — so  that  the  Congress  would  be  in- 
formed about  matters  vitally  affecting  the 
Nation  and  could  act  and  vote  accordingly. 

Almost  4,000  witnesses  have  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  during  the  past  26  years. 
The  overwhelming  majority  have  been  Com- 
munist Party  members,  but  the  number  also 
includes  top  authorities  on  conununlsm  such 
as  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Information  developed  for  the  Congress  by 
the  committee  through  its  investigations 
and  hearings  has  been  published  in  497 
separate  volumes,  occupying  11  feet  of  shelf 
space. 

Public  denumd  has  been  such  that  over 
7  million  copies  of  these  documents  have 
been  distributed — and  requests  for  them  are 
increasing.  In  1962,  the  committee  distrib- 
uted over  466,000  copies  of  its  publications, 
an  alltime  annual  high. 

Alger  Hiss,  Gerhart  Elsler,  J.  Peters,  Harry 
Dexter  White,  and  Nathan  Gregory  Silver- 
master  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  persons 
whose  operations  as  Soviet  spies,  Comintern 
agents  and  infiltrators  of  high  Government 
posts,  have  been  uncovered  by  the  commit- 
tee. Its  hearings  have  destroyed  the  effec- 
tiveness of  niunerous  party  fronts,  Infiltra- 
tion schemes   and   united  front   operations. 

Committee  documents  are  used  as  texts 
and  supplemental  reading  materials  In  high 
schools,  colleges  and  seminars.  Government 
agencies,  and  by  fcn-elgn  governments.  They 
provide  speech  material  for  Government  offi- 
cials, civic  leaders,  educators,  and  clergymen, 
as   well   as   Members   of   Congress   and   the 


press.      They    have   been   distributed  abro^ 
as  weapons  In  the  batUe  for  men's  min«ta^ 

Numerous  books  on  communism    writto 
by  recognized  scholars  and  authorities  r«r^ 
to,  quote  from,  and  bsse  their  flndlnai  ^ 
committee  hearings  and  reports. 

Abolishing  the  Committee  on  Un-Amertc«n 
Activities — let's  face  It — means  destroying  te» 
agency  that  has  developed  more  security  i*. 
Islatlon,  given  the  Congress  more  information 
about  communism,  and  done  more  harm  to 
the  Communist  Party  than  any  other  instl 
tutlon,  public  or  private,  in  this  country' 
To  do  this  at  a  time  when  world  communimi 
strength  is  at  an  alltime  high.  Is  suicidal. 

I  fully  appreciate  why  the  Communlgti 
and  Moscow,  want  to  destroy  the  committee 
The  so-called  liberals,  though,  have  me  ut- 
terly confused. 

Francis  E.  Walter, 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on 

Un-American  Activities. 
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Communist  Training  School  in  Cab* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7. 1963 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  grow- 
ing controversy  as  to  whether  long  dis- 
tance missiles  remain  in  Cuba,  there  is 
the  danger  of  ignoring  a  problem  which 
is  perhaps  more  important. 

When  President  Kennedy  negotiated 
with  Khrushchev  on  the  removal  of  the 
Russian  missiles  in  October,  and  early 
November,  1962,  there  apparently  was 
some  understanding  or  agreement  be- 
tween them  about  future  invasion  of 
Cuba.  On  October  30.  Pravda  stated 
that  the  United  States  had  agreed  to 
give  "guarantee  that  no  aggression  will 
be  made  against  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

I  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Ken- 
nedy asking,  In  effect,  if  such  a  guaran- 
tee would  protect  the  expansion  of  Rus- 
sian communism  in  Cuba.  A  month 
later,  on  November  29.  I  received  a  letter 
in  reply  to  that  telegram  from  Frederick 
Dutton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
which  stated,  among  other  things: 

Any  United  States  assurance  against  an 
Invasion  of  Cuba  will  not  guarantee  commu- 
nism against  the  united  action  of  freemen 
in  this  hemisphere. 

This  answer  is  vague.  It  is  now  com- 
ing to  light  that  there  is  a  situation  In 
Cuba  which  is  endangering  freedom  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
while  denying  long-distance  missiles 
are  in  Cuba,  admits  that  there  is  a  build- 
up of  crack  combat  units  of  the  Russian 
Army  in  Cuba,  armed  with  the  most  mod- 
ern weapons.  He  admits  that  this  force 
of  combat  troops,  in  addition  to  Rus- 
sian technicians  in  Cuba,  numbers  many 
thousands.  Other  sources  estimate  tliat 
there  are  more  than  40,000  of  these  com- 
bat troops.  This  force,  also  armed  with 
scores  of  the  most  modern  Russian 
planes,'  the  Mig-21.  is  sufficient  to  have 
absolute  control  of  Cuba — even  against 
Castro. 


Communists  also  have  organized,  in 
Cuba,  schools  of  sabotage,  subversion, 
gnd  revolution.  One  of  the  leading  in- 
atructors  is  "Che"  Guevara,  an  expert  on 
guerrilla  warfare  who  recently  wrote  a 
txxA  on  this  subject.  At  least  five  Rus- 
sian generals  are  participating  In  these 
schools.  Thousands  of  students  are  be- 
ing trained  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries—Mexico. Brazil,  Venezuela.  Peru, 
gnd  other  South  and  Central  American 
countries — to  commit  sabotage  and  lead 
revolutions.  On  the  last  day  of  Janu- 
ary, this  school  graduated  1,017,  each  of 
whom  is  to  become  an  instructor. 

These  conditions  bring  to  mind  the 
ominous  statement  and  prophecy  made 
more  than  15  years  ago  by  Stanley  Miko- 
lajczyk.  ex-Premier  of  Poland.  He  said 
of  Russian  communism : 

In  Russia  today  men  and  women  of  every 
nation  are  now  t)elng  trained  and  schooled 
for  the  day  when  they  will  return  to  their 
native  lands,  which  they  know  so  intimately, 
to  rule  under  direct  command  from  Moscow. 
Stalin  trains  Frenchmen  to  rule  France,  Ital- 
ians to  nole  Italy,  Englishmen  to  rule  Eng- 
land, Latlna  to  rule  the  Latin  countries,  Japa- 
nese to  TVdt  Japan,  Chinese  to  rule  China, 
Indians  to  rule  India,  blacks  to  rule  blacks, 
and  Americans  to  rule  America. 

Thus  Russia  has  planted  in  Cuba  a 
vicious  school  of  Communist  revolution, 
training  Mexicans  to  destroy  freedom 
and  rule  in  Mexico.  Peruvians  in  Peru, 
Brazilians  in  Brazil.  Haitians  in  Haiti, 
Nicaraguans  in  Nicaragua,  just  as  the 
Polish  Premier  said,  except  that  this 
school  is  conducted  within  90  miles  of  the 
United  States. 

Not  only  does  this  vicious  and  secretive 
Communist  attack  on  our  free  neighbors 
of  Latin  America  threaten  Western  free- 
dom, but  allowing  this  school  to  operate 
under  our  implied  protection  wrecks  the 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  United  States 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  Perhaps 
we  are  spending  an  undue  amount  of 
time  worrying  about  missiles  in  Cuba  and 
not  enough  time  worrying  about  the  sub- 
versive threat  which  can  be  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  free  world. 

The  President  is  aware  of  this  threat. 
Under  our  Constitution  the  President  is 
Uie  one  who  must  assume  leadership  and 
take  the  appropriate  action. 


AID  Pro-am  for  Small  Batineti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASBACHUSnTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  our  Agency  for 
International  Development  missions 
have  been  requested  to  stress,  wherever 
appropriate,  the  role  that  investment, 
both  private  and  public,  can  play  in  the 
development  of  foreign  nations  where 
this  program  is  operating. 

Congress  laid  down  policy  directing 
this  Agency  to  make  arrangements  to 
find  and  draw  the  attention  of  appropri- 
ate enterprise  to  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment and  development  in  less  de- 


veloped countries  in  friendly  areas,  and 
wherever  appropriate  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  assistance  through  private 
channels,  including  loans  under  section 
201.  to  any  individual,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons. 

As  the  program  is  now  being  operated 
there  are  several  AID  programs  being 
administered  which  are  designed  to 
foster  and  promote  private  investment. 

Dollars  are  available  to  private  bor- 
rowers for  projects  which  are  well 
conceived. 

Investment  guaranties  are  now  avail- 
able in  more  countries  than  before  and 
there  is  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  business. 

Guaranties  are  now  being  issued  for 
Colombia,  and  will  be  available  in  Argen- 
tina and  Venezuela. 

The  Investment  survey  program  under 
which  the  Government  shares  the  cost 
with  potential  investors  who  wish  to 
explore  investment  opportunities  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  getting  American  in- 
dustry to  take  a  look  at  potential  invest- 
ments which  they  would  not  otherwise 
explore  in  Turkey,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Colombia.  Many  more  survey 
grants  are  being  made. 

In  some  key  countries  the  104(e) 
Cooley  loan  program  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  useful  source  of  local  currency 
financing  for  sound  private  undertak- 
ings. 

Local  enterprises,  as  well  as  govern- 
ment, are  being  encouraged  to  make  full 
use  of  the  development  banks,  many  of 
which  this  Government  has  financed. 

All  these  AID  programs  are  being  given 
increased  emphasis,  and  the  Ofllce  of 
Development  Finance  and  Private  En- 
terprise, headed  by  Mr.  Seymour  M. 
Peyser,  Assistant  Administrator,  pro- 
vides a  much  needed  contact  point  for 
AID  with  the  U.S.  business  community. 
In  Secretary  Rusk's  letter  to  all  am- 
bassadors he  stressed  their  role  and  that 
of  all  senior  officers  to  give  maximum 
impetus  to  the  national  ex];x>rt  drive. 

Thus  it  appears  under  AID  and  re- 
lated programs  that  this  Nation  is  mov- 
ing along  a  broad  front  to  spark  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  nations,  not 
only  by  direct  grants,  but  by  utilizing 
American  private  business  units  sup- 
ported by  Government  assistance  and 
loans  to  make  investments  in  these 
countries. 

Vigorous  efForts  have  also  been  made 
to  spur  the  export  drive — so-called. 

I  think  there  are  some  areas  where 
this  type  of  aid  can  be  helpful,  if  prop- 
erly directed,  and  others  where  it  might 
well  be  wasted,  regardless  of  the  pains 
taken  to  put  it  on  some  sound  basis. 
That  must  remain,  however,  for  admin- 
istrative decision,  since  Congress  cannot 
directly  administer  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  at  this  time  when  the  dollar  gap 
is  still  giving  us  such  concern,  and  when 
there  are  several  areas  in  our  own  coun- 
try that  are  economically  depressed,  and 
where  many  people  in  this  country  are 
living  under  substandard  living  condi- 
tions, where  the  Government  might  in- 
augurate programs  for  many  resident 
American  people,  beset  by  unemploy- 
ment and  depressed  industrial  condi- 
tions, similar  to  those  which  are  under- 


way in  80  many  foreign  lands  to  help 
some  foreign  nationals. 

Some  time  ago.  Congress  establiahed 
the  SBA  to  try  to  help  the  small  business- 
man in  this  country. 

I  think  this  i^  an  excellent  program. 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  beins  well  han- 
dled. But  I  think  there  is  room  for 
broadenlog  the  base  of  operations  of 
this  agency  and  making  fimds  more 
readily  available  for  American  business- 
men who  need  adequate  financing  for 
meritorious  business  projects  to  get  more 
substantial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans. 

I  think  that  the  SBA  could  well  be  ex- 
panded to  operate  somewhat  like  AID 
does  in  making  surveys  of  our  depressed 
areas,  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  then 
move  to  try  to  assist  in  the  economic 
rehabilitation  and  revival  of  many  areas 
in  the  Nation  where  there  is  distress,  \m- 
employment,  and  hardship;  where  the 
economy  needs  a  decided  lift. 

Notwithstanding  our  high  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  the  general  prosper- 
ity which  the  Nation  is  experiencing, 
the  position  and  condition  of  small  busi- 
ness In  many  areas  is  not  especially 
favorable.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
unfavorable. 

Small  business'  share  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  steadily  and  sharply 
diminishing. 

Its  dominant  position  of  a  few  years 
ago  in  employment  and  business  volume 
has  been  reversed  in  favor  of  big  busi- 
ness. It  is  showing  steady  decline 
in  vitality,  strength  and  relative 
importance. 

While  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  free 
enterprise  institutions,  the  most  fruitful 
climate  for  the  exercise  of  initiative, 
imagination,  creative  managerial  skills, 
business  acumen,  and  opportunity  for 
those  eager  to  advance  their  station  in 
life  in  accordance  with  American  tradi- 
tions, small  business  has  been  st^uUly 
losing  its  place  in  the  performance  of 
these  functions. 

If  the  present  rate  of  its  decline  should 
continue  over  the  period  of  the  next  10 
or  15  years  there  will  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  little  remaining  of  the 
great  structure  of  small  business  In  this 
country  that  in  the  past  has  given  so 
much  impetus  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  free  way  of  life. 

I  have  no  desire  at  this  time  to  present 
the  mass  of  available  figures  and  statis- 
tics, charts,  and  economic  indicators 
that  would  completely  support  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  concerning  the 
alarming  decline  of  small  business  in  our 
times. 

The  thesis  that  I  have  advanced  Ls 
readily  discernible  in  almost  every  com- 
munity as  well  as  in  the  statistics,  and  I 
think  that  this  Congress  must  take  note 
of  the  serious  plight  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman today  and  do  something  to  try 
to  help  small  business  recover  its  impor- 
tant key  place  in  the  American  economic 
system. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  taken 
note  of  the  need  for  assisting  small  busi- 
ness, not  only  in  the  legislative  field,  but 
by  the  creation  of  our  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  which  has  been  so 
ably  led  in  the  past  by  the  esteemed  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  my  good  and  able 
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friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  who  together  with  his 
committee  has  made  some  great  oon- 
tributkMU  in  bringing  the  distressing 
conditions  of  small  bosiness  to  ttie  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  country  and 
seeking  redress  and  consideration. 

But  I  tSilnk  we  must  move  along  a 
much  brosder  front,  starting  now,  and 
going  into  future  years,  by  expanding 
the  operations  of  SBA  and  cooperating 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  strength- 
en and  revitalize  the  entire  small  busi- 
ness structure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  afford  to 
spend  binions  to  develop  business  in  im- 
derdeveloped  countries,  that  we  should 
have  no  hesitancy  about  providing  such 
sums  as  are  needed,  as  promptly  as  we 
can,  to  rescue  and  resxiscltate,  revive,  and 
firmly  reestablish  the  small  business  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation's  economy,  so  that  we 
may  give  new  Mfe  and  new  opportunity 
to  small  business  people  and  all  those 
fellow  citizens  of  oiirs  who  may  be 
prompted  to  select  their  careers  in  this 
field,  but  who  are  now  dissuaded,  dis- 
coiuraged,  and  disheartened  by  the  con- 
tinuing retrogression  and  decline  of  the 
small  business  unit  in  this  country. 

Various  measures  have  been  taken  in 
the  past  to  help  small  business,  but  these 
must  be  reinvigorated  and  more  substan- 
tially supported,  I  must  repeat. 

Small  business  needs  spedai  tax  relief 
to  enable  it  to  plow  back  its  profits  into 
business  in  the  form  of  such  measures 
as  I  have  proposed  heretofore  and  which 
have  not  been  on  the  whote  favorably 
considered.  It  needs  a  large  share  of 
government  procurement.  Apart  from 
that  which  is  provided  for  industries  in 
labor  »uplus  areas  there  should  be  def- 
inite set-asides  of  government  procure- 
ment for  small  bosbiess,  and  as  is  the 
case  in  our  foreign  Investinent  practices 
there  should  be  better  measures  for  small 


businessmen  to  secure  adequate  financ- 
ing when  their  business  Is  being  efficient- 
ly oondooted,  their  projects  are  sound 
and  meritorius,  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  regular  loans  will  be 
repaid. 

Small  business  has  never  looked  for 
charity  and  is  not  looking  for  charity 
now.  It  does  not  need  charity  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  can  succeed  if  it  is  given  a  fair  op- 
laortunity  to  do  so.  It  needs  to  be  free 
of  discriminations  and  it  needs  to  be 
put  in  a  position  where  it  can  compete 
fairly  and  equally  with  big  business,  and 
not  be  ground  underfoot  by  huge  corpo- 
rate aggregations  that  are  so  strong,  that 
they  can  secure  many  advantages  in  the 
production,  distribution,  and  marketing 
of  goods  that  are  not  given  to  smaller 
producers  or  smaller  business  people. 

America  needs  every  legitimate  busi- 
ness, big  and  small,  operated  under  our 
free  system,  and  not  by  the  Government. 

If  Congress  continues  to  remain  inert 
and  inactive  in  the  face  of  this  great 
threat  to  small  business  and  allows  it 
to  be  dissolved  and  liquidated  by  the 
pressure  of  big  busineas,  big  combines, 
corporate  trusts,  and  great  monopolies, 
the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
no  small  business  in  this  country. 

When  that  time  comes,  the  day  of 
socialism  will  be  at  hand,  because  when 
that  time  comes,  the  people  will  make 
such  insistent,  economic  demands  upon 
remaining  big  business  units  that  they 
cannot  possibly  meet  them  and  still  re- 
main solvent. 

At  that  time  the  day  of  Government 
ownership  will  arrive,  and  first  social- 
ism, and  then  probably  communism,  will 
take  over  the  American  economic  system, 
and  eliminate  boUi  the  profit  motive  and 
private  ownership. 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  that  happen, 
though  there  are  those  who  are  surrep- 
titiously working  for  it. 
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The  American  people  want  to  n^^ 
our  free  enterprise  institotkms  b«L» 
we  would  retain  them  we  mtwt'  (to«^ 
part  to  protect  and  preserve  them  Maw 
the  obviously  injurious  oonffltfcmg  iS 
effects  from  which  they  are  now  bm^ 
ing.  ^^* 

In  a  word,  the  Congress  and  the  hsxKA 
can  people  must  awaken  to  the  duK 
gers  of  socialism  and  communism  sm 
move  speedily  to  avert  them,  if  it  la  «» 
real  purpose  to  retain  our  free  enterp^ 
system  which  has  been  responsfbte  !« 
our  great  progress  as  a  nation  and  t^ 
high  standards  of  living,  of  prosperHr 
and  general  happiness  that  this  Nation 
has  achieved. 

As  we  view  these  dangers  of  sociaKstn 
and  communism  and  spur  ourselves  to 
greater  efforts  to  preserve  our  great 
free  system,  it  might  be  relevant  for  us 
to  recall  the  way  a  New  York  teacher 
once  illustrated  commimism  to  his  class 
"I  want  to  show  you  the  way  communiaa 
works."  he  said.  "John,  you  secured  u 
average  marit  of  95  percent;  Dick,  yom 
mark  was  55  percent.  I  will  now  equalise 
your  marks,  taking  20  points  from  John'* 
and  adding  20  points  to  Dick's.  This 
will  give  you  t)oth  75.  It  will  also  mean 
that  John's  initiative  will  be  taken  away 
and  he  will  not  be  encouraged  to  work 
and  Dick  will  realize  that  he  has  gotten 
something  for  nothing  and  doesn't  have 
to  work  anyway.  The  net  result  will  be 
that  neither  lx)y  will  work."  When  that 
happens  in  the  economic  system  the  eco- 
nomic system  will  collapse,  because  it  Is 
only  work  that  can  sustain  any  system  or 
any  nation. 

I  think  that  we  all  might  well  keep  in 
mind  this  illustration  as  we  contemplate 
the  needs  and  problems  of  small  business 
and  make  up  our  minds  to  move  as  fast 
as  we  can  to  assist  it,  before  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  do  so. 


^nau 

MoND.\Y,  February  11,  1963 

The  Soiate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Caiaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Most  gracious  Lord,  whose  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever,  with  reverent  step  at  the 
beginning  of  another  week  we  pause  at 
this  wayside  shrine  of  devotion  reared 
so  long  ago  at  the  Nation's  birth  by  the 
architects  of  our  freedom.  As  we  come, 
our  spirits  are  made  solemn  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  vistas  revealed  through  the 
clear  windows  of  prayer.  Grant  us  such 
a  vision  of  the  amazing  sweep  of  Thy 
purposes  for  all  Thy  children,  even  the 
least  and  the  last,  that  we  may  be  de- 
livered from  the  sling  of  irritating  trifles 
and  be  less  agitated  by  the  little  annoy- 
ances which  the  dally  pressures  bring. 

In  a  day  when  all  the  most  precious 
values  are  imperiled  by  powers  cA  dark- 
ness which  would  rob  the  individual  of 


his  birthright,  arouse  and  stir  us  from 
our  selfish  love  of  comfort  and  the 
temptation  to  put  safety  and  security 
first. 

By  the  compulsion  of  these  revolu- 
tionary times,  drive  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
iTom  our  too  easy  nest  of  cushioned 
complacency.  Give  us  open  eyes  to  see 
the  momentous  facts  of  our  generation, 
and  undergird  us  with  courage  to  meet 
them,  and  dedicated  intelligence  to  han- 
dle them. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer'^  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  7,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


HEALTH  PROGRAM  —  MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
60) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  on  health  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  Thursday,  February  7, 
1963,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  without  reading. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  February  7, 
1963.  pp.  1940-1943.) 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sutxnittlng  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


*#Tr<WAaE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  *io".  WaaMngton.  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant 

j4EaOA«r,  x-xwiM.    ***ia  «v^ww*-  ^  j^^    ^^  ^^  conatructlon  of  an  engln©er- 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre-     mg   building   at   its   Michoud   plant.   New 
cpntatives    by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its     Orleana.  La.;  to  the  committee  on  Aeronau- 
!^ding  clerks,  notifled  the  Senate  that,      tlcal  and  Space  Sciences. 
Dtirsuant  to  the  provlsiona  of  10  United    rxpokt  on  coKsraucnoN  or  advanced  sat- 
sutes  Code  6968(a),  the  Speaker  had 
aoDOinted  Mr.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kirs   K«.  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Min- 
MALL.  of   Ohio,   and   Mr.   Stinson.   of 
Washington,  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  

The  message  also  notifled  the  Senate     tee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec-  reports  or  Riiapportignment  or 

tion  1.  Public  Law  86-417,  the  Speaker  appbopbiations 

had  appointed   Mr.   Smith   of   Virginia,  ^  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 

Mr  Slack,  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Porr,  of  Budget.  Zxecutlve  Office  of  the  President. 
Virirtnia  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Vir-  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  sundry  ap- 
nrinfft  as  members  of  the  James  Madison  proprlatlons  in  certain  departments  and 
S>morial  Commission,  on  the  part  of  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  were  reappor- 
MemorittJ   vyv.  f  tloned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neces- 

the  House. 


CBN  Second  Stage  Static  Test  PACiLrnES 

AT  Mississippi  Test  FAcn-mr 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  construction  of  advanced 
Saturn  second  stage  static  test  faculties  at 
Its  Mississippi  test  facility:   to  the  Commlt- 


CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
3^sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
tj^  bills  and  other  measures  on  the 
Legislative  Calendar  be  waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


UMTTATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statemente 
in  connection  with  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  following  appointments; 

Senators  Miller  and  Jordan  of  Idaho 
to  be  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  vice  Senators  Bush  and 
Butler,  retired  from  Senate. 

Senator  Curtis  to  be  a  m«nber  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  vice 
Senator  Dirksen,  resgined. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEirr  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Bbpobt  on  Constbttction  of  A  Metbobolog- 
icAL  Raoab  PACiLrrT,  Atlantic  Misan.E 
Range,  Pla. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  construction  of  a  meteorological  radar 
faculty  at  Its  Launch  Operations  Center, 
Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Repoet  on  CoNmtucnoN  or  am  EMonixxaiNa 

BX7IU>INO     AT     MiCROXTD     PLANT,     NKW     Ob- 

LBAN8,  IJk. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 


slty  for  supplemental  estimates  of  appro- 
priations (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Amendment  or  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
TO  Exempt  Cebtain  Contbactb  with  For- 
eign CONTRACTOaS  PBOM  THE  REQUIXKMENT 
FOB   AN  Examination-of-Records  Claitsx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
exempt  certain  contracts  with  foreign  con- 
tractors from  the  requirement  for  an  exam- 
Inatlon-of -records  clause  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Increase    op    Lending     Aitthobitt     of    tbx 

EXFOBT-lMPORT    BANK    OF    WASKINGTON 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Eaport-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Repobt  on  Pobxicn  Excess  Pbofxbtt  Disposed 
or  BT  U.S.  Department  or  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Offloe  of  Ad- 
ministrative Operations.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
foreign  excess  property  disposed  of  by  that 
Department  d\irlng  calendar  year  1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Cktvemment  Operations. 

Report  on  Rxvnw  or  SxLacTBD  Dbbign  and 
CoNSTBucnoN  Acnvmxs  or  the  Twooxl- 
Km  Highway  Program  in  the  State  or 
VaonnA 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  design 
and  construction  activities  of  the  Federal - 
aid  highway  program  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, dated  February  1063  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Rxvixw  or  Selected  Automatic 
Data  PROCEsaxNO  Acnvrrixs  Under  Atomic 
Enebot  Commission  Cost-Type  Contracts 
With  Univebstty  of  Chicago  anv  Mid- 
wkstxkn  Uniyebsities  Reseabch  Associa- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  auto- 
matic data  processing  activities  under  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission  coet-ty}>e  contracts  with 
University  of  Chicago  and  Midwestern  Unl- 
yerslttee  Research  Association,  dated  Febru- 


ary 1B63  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Gtoverimient  Operations. 

Repobt   on    To«t    CLAZMa   Paid  ar  VS. 
Dkpastmzmt  or  Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Department  dxirlng  the 
year  ended  December  81,  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Financing      Cost      or      CoNSTBtJcriNa      and 
Equipping  Fachjtiks  fob  the  Gbottp  Prac- 
tice or  Medicine  ob  Dentistby 
A   letter   from   the   Secretary   of    Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise  mortgage 
Insurance  and  loans  to  help  finance  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  equipping  faculties  for 
the  group  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry 
(with  accomp>anylng  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  LalKjr  and  Public  Welfare. 
Repobt  or  National  Labob  Relations  Boabd 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  txans- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  ete.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated ; 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Two  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senate  Memobial  12-X  ( 63 ) 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  creating  a  Court  of  the 
Union 

"fie  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  That  this  legislature  re- 
spectfully petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  caU  »  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  foUowlng  article  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (tf  the 
United  SUtes: 

"  'articlx  — 
"  'Section  1.  Upon  demand  of  the  legis- 
latures of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  shall 
share  any  common  boundary,  made  within 
2  years  after  the  rendition  of  any  Judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  relating  to  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by 
this  Constitution,  such  Judgment  shaU  be 
reviewed  by  a  court  composed  of  ttie  chief 
J\i8tlce8  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  several 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Union.  The  sole  Issue  before  the  Court  of 
the  Union  shall  be  whether  the  power  or 
Jurisdiction  sought  to  be  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Is  a  power  granted 
to  it  under  this  Constitution. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Three-fourths  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  It  shall  require  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  entire  court  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  event  of 
Incapacity  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  high- 
est court  of  any  State  to  sit  upon  the  Court 
of  the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  flUed  by 
another  Justice  of  such  State  court  selected 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bership. 

"  'Sbc.  S.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  foUowlng  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment,  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States  shaU 
convene  at  the  National  Capital,  at  which 
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tlm*  the  Oburt  of  tbe  TTnlon  shall  be  or- 
ganized and  ihall  adopt  rules  goremlng  its 
proeedore. 

"  'Sec.  4.  DeoMoaa  at  the  Court  of  the 
UnloEQ  upon  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  final  and  shaU  not  thereaXtcr  be 
orerruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  aawndment  at  this  OonstituUon. 

"  'Sbc.  ft.  Tha  Congress  shall  make  provi- 
sions for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  and  the  expenses  of  its  operation. 

"  'Sxc.  6.  This  article  shall  be  InoperatiTe 
unless  is  shall  haye  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures oC  three-foorths  of  tha  several 
States  wlttila  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission':  be  it  further 

"Jlesoloed,  That  If  Oongreas  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Oonatltutlon 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  memo- 
rial prior  to  January  1,  1060,  this  implication 
for  a  ooavestion  shall  no  longer  be  at  any 
force  or  effect;  be  It  f  mther 

"Reaolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  memorial  be  Imixkedlately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Piled  In  offlce,  secretary  of  state,  February 
6,  1963." 

"SXNATB  MZICORIAI.  13-X(63) 
"A  menuirlal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  Congress  to  call  a  con- 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legtslature      tive  taneX  practices,  lower  wage  ratw.  >>i 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  tiie  Committee     tariff  rates  on  lumber  shipped  to^.^?' 
■"""  •--..-.  j^j^jj  jg^  charter  rates  for  eoostwlse  i^*?*' 

terooestaJ  shipylag;  and  *" 


on  the  Judiciary: 

"HoTTsx   COMcuaaxirT   Rxsoltttiom   501 
"Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  an 


"Whereas  lumber  Imparts  fioa  < 
Increeelng  yearly  at  an  •'•naing  nuT 


^Tndme^  to"'^   C^tltutlon  ^f"'^  t^^  ^  ^^^"^.^^^  ,?«;*^?^  '«' "^  S 

United  States  regarding  apportionment  of  sJ^^S^^'*^  °^  ^"^^  ^  ^  Unlt^ 

representation   In   State   leglalatxu'es;    and  ..w>,'«^.o»    „„«rv,r,i^,.^-„*    .      -^ 

directing  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  .^^^^T*^?  .'I'f  ^^Si^If't."!.!^  .!^.«  I'nal^r 


transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 


Industry  of  the  United  States  Is  Ini 


creastai* 


House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States 

"Be   it   resolved    by   the   House   of   Rep- 
resentatives of  the  29th  Legislature  of  the 


and  communities:  Now,  thertfore,  be  ^t^ 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  aTid  Houae  of  kn 
resentatives  of  tKe  State  of  Montana  iSt 
the    Legislative    Assembly    of   the   Stste  of 
Montana  urges  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  give  iiu&edktl 
State  of  Oklahoma   (the  Senate  concurring     attention  to  and  request  action  necesswriQ 
therein)  :  place    the   lumber    industry    of   the  IhiitM 

"SKrnoN  1.  That  the  Congress  of  tbe  states  on  an  equitable  and  coninett«« 
United  States  Is  respectfully  petitioned  by  basis  with  foreign  manufacturers  thiosfh 
the  29th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla-     the  use  of  a  quota  system  or  other  maS 

Including  the  requirement  that  imported 
lumber  be  marked  to  show  ti^e  country  of 
origin,  to  the  end  that  domestic  maauljc- 
turers  are  not  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with 
resultant  loss  of  markets,  reduction  of  em- 
ployment, loss  of  taxes  and  deto-loratloQ  of 
communities;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  (tota  be 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  memoiisi  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President «( tbt 
United  States,  the  Speaker  ot  the  House  of 
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Legislature 
homa  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  substan- 
tially the  following  form: 

"  'AKTICtX    — 

"  'SxcnON  1.  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution shall  restrict  or  limit  any  State  in 
the  apportionment  of  representation  in  its 
legislature. 

"  'Sac.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law  or 

equity    or  to  any  controversy  relating  to 


ventlon  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an     apportionment  of  representation  in  a  State     5^P!f.f>!l**^iJ^  ^V?'"  Congress  and  to  tbt 


amendment  to  article  V  of  the  Constltu 
tlon  d  tbm  United  States  relating  to  meth- 
od of  ■mjiiitllnir  the  Federal  Constitution 
'Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislatwra  of  the 
State  0/  Fionia,  That  this  laglBlature  re- 
spaotfully    petitions    tha    Congress    of    the 
United  States  to  caU  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  as  an  added  amend- 
ment to  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  following  to  read: 

"  'AZTICLZ  V 

"  'The  CoogresB.  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or.  on 
tha  apphcatlon  of  the  legtslaturea  of  two- 
thirds  of  tke  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendmeBta  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  b«  valid  to  all  tntents  and  purposee.  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  leglslatiu-es  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Whenever  applications  from  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber ot  States  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  Preeideat  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  <tf  the  Houee  of  Representatives 
shaU  so  certify,  and  tha  amendment  as 
contained  in  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proposed,  without  further  ac- 
tion by  OoBgress.  No  State,  wltliout  Its 
oonaent,  shall  ba  d^irlved  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate';  be  it  further 

"Meaolved.  That  this  article  ahall  be  in- 
operative unleas  it  ehaU  have  been  ratified 
as  an  ameiMknent  to  the  Constitution  by 
the  legislaturee  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  7  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission;  be  it  fiuther 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  mano- 
rial prior  to  January  1.  1966,  this  appUca- 
ttoo  for  a  oonventlon  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

"BesolveA,  Tliat  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  memorial  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretery  of  tte  Senate  of  the  United 
Stataa.  tha  Clerk  ot  the  House  of  Bepreoent- 
atlves  ot  the  United  Btatae.  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Confess  from  this  State. 

"Tiled  tn  oace,  secretary  of  state.  Febru- 
ary 5. 1963." 


legislature. 

"  "Sxc.  S.  The  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  apply  oiUy  to  States  which  authorize 
direct  initiative  by  the  people  in  proposing 

amendment  of  the  legislative  apportionment 
formula  for  representation.' 

'*8xc.  2.  TbAt  a  dvily  authenticated  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Ifemlxr  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  In  the 
Ooncreaa  of  the  United  States. 

"Adc^ted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  asth  day  of  January  1963. 

"J.  D.  McCartt, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  the  30th  day  of 
January  1863. 

"Clexta  Jokit  Rogsrs, 
"Acting  President  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of   Montana;    to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"HousB  Joint  MfexoaiAL  1 
"Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation  re- 
questing action  to  place  the  U.S.  lumber 
industry  on  an  equitable  basis  with  foreign 
competitors  and  require  tlie  marking  of 
imported  itunber  to  show  the  country  of 
origin 

•"Whereas  there  is  no  shortage  of  timber  for 
the  production  of  Itunber  and  related  items 
in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  Increase  the 
cut  from  overmature  forests  to  prevent  ex- 
eeeetve  loss  from  decay,  disease,  and  other 
causes;  and 

"Whereas  U-S.  lumber  manufacturing 
firms  pay  the  highest  wages  and  provide 
working  conditions  equal  to  or  better  than 
similar  firms  in  other  countries;  and 

"Whereas  lumber  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  United  States  are  kwlag  their  home  mar- 
kets to  firms  in  foreign  oountries,  especially 
Canada,  wlilch  have  advantages  such  as  de- 
I»eclated  cxirrency,  low  stumpage  rates,  zK)n- 
competltlve  bidding,  less  costly  and  restrlc- 


Honorable  Mtkk  Mansvield  and  T.i-g  ^ggj, 
CALT,  Senators  from  the  State  of  Montam, 
and  the  Honorable  Arnou)  Olsxn  mi 
Jamks  Battin,  Congressmen  from  the  BUte 
of  Montana. 


"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"David  F.  Jambs, 
"President  of  the  Senate.' 
The    petition    of    Local    No.    818,    United 
Papermakers  and  Paperworkers,  of  PoBion», 
Calif.,  relating  to  lumber  Imports;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

As  in  executive  session. 

The     memorial    of    J.     W.    Rajavuorl,   of 

Dxiluth,  Minn.,  remonstrating  against  the 
confirmation  (tf  the  nomination  of  John 
Oreen.  of  Superior,  Wia.,  to  be  ooUeotcr  o{ 
customs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finanos. 
By  Mr.  CKDLDWATER: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  LeglsUtnrc 
of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SzNATK  CoNctmaENT  Mznosur  1 
"Concturent  memorial   requesting  the  C9od- 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  TntrfTlnr  to  take  appropriate  action 

to  name  the  Olen  Canyon  Dam  tbe  Fred 

T.  Colter  Dam 
"To   the  Congress  of  the    United  States  of 
America   and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

"The  Honorable  Fred  T.  Colter,  a  native 
ArlKonlan.  distinguished  himself  by  his  dTlc 
and  political  activities  throughout  his  lUe 
up  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

"Mr.  Colter  was  bom  In  the  vlUi«e  of  Nut- 
rloeo,  Apache  County,  Arts.  In  addltkn  to 
being  an  established  rancher,  he  pfui^elpsted 
In  Artaona  political  activities  and  was  in- 
strumental In  developing  not  only  the  con- 
stitution of  ArlEona  but  many  of  the  Ism 
which  make  up  the  Artaona  Revised  Ststvtes. 

"Vted  T.  Colter  was  a  member  of  the  eon- 
stituttonal  coBvsntloci  which  aaet  In  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz.,  in  1910.  Mr.  Colter,  along  wltb 
former  Governor  Osborne,  had  the  dlstinc- 
Uoa  of  being  one  of  the  youngest  msmbert 
of  the  constitutional  convention,    ilortoyer, 


he  served  the  citizens  of  thU  State  as  State 
senator  and  representative  and  also  in  other 
county  offices. 

"The  interest  of  Fred  T.  Colter  in  the  de- 
relopment  ot  Arizona  was  maintained  by  him 
tbrwighout  hU  life.  He  became  interested 
la  the  utUleation  of  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  pushed  his  program  forward 
relentlessly  for  many  years.  For  their  time, 
liifl  ideas  relating  to  the  use  of  water  ap- 
peared visionary  but  as  the  years  passed  It 
^  realized  that  he  had  proposed  a  prac- 
tical program  of  water  utilization. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  House  of  Repre- 
lentatives  concurring,  prays: 

"1.  That  in  honor  of  Fred  T.  Colter,  a  per- 
son of  established  eminence,  the  Olen  Can- 
Ton  Dem  be  hereafter  named  the  'Fred  T. 
Colter  Dam." 

"a.  Ihat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  recognize  the 
achievements  of  Fred  T.  Colter  and  his  im- 
portance in  development  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  take  appropriate  action  which 
voold  result  in  changing  the  name  of  the 
Qlen  Canyon  Dam   to  the   'Fred  T.  Colter 

Dam.' 

"3.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  be  directed  to  transmit  a 
certified  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Arlsona  congressional  delegation. 

"Paaed  the  senate  February  27.  1962. 
Tssnrfl  the  house  March   17.   1962. 

"Approved     by    the    Oovernor    March     22. 

1W3." 

By  Mr.  STMINOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LoMO  of  Mlsaourl)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

"Housi  RisoLtmoN  70 

"Whereas  the  wise  use  of  the  State's  nat- 
ural resources  and  tbe  development  of  Its 
economy  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Mis- 
touriana;  and 

"Whereas  several  proposals  have  been  and 
are  now  being  studied  for  the  Meramec  River 
Basin,  which  includes  the  areas  of  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Big  and  Bourl>euse  Rivers;  and 

"Whereas  the  overall  study  is  now  drawing 
to  a  conclusion;   and 

"Whereas  the  proposals  of  said  study  en- 
vlsion  a  comprehensive  development  plan  of 
tbe  Meramec  Basin's  water,  land,  forestry, 
mineral,  and  indiistrial  resources  to  the  end 
of  a  system  of  lakes  for  flood  control,  water 
supply,  conunerce,  outdoor  recreation,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development;  and 

"Whereas  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 

SUte  of  Missouri  are  working  cooperatively 
with  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  XJS.  Forest  Service, 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  several  other 
Federal    departments  on   said   plan;    and 

"Whereas  the  Meramec  Basin  Corp.,  a  non- 
profit citizens'  association,  has  sectired  and 
spent  private  funds  for  research  to  further 
sound  planning;  has  strived  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  informed  concerning  Meramec 
Basin  proposals;  and  is  performing  certain 
needed  services;    and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Meramec  Basin 
have  displayed  great  Interest  in  the  pro- 
posals for  area  development,  a  desire  for  the 
same,  and  Initiated  efforts  in  behalf  of  secur- 
ing such  progress;  and 

"Whereas  such  proper  and  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  4,000  sqtuu^  miles  of  the  Mer- 
amec Basin  is  of  vital  Importance  to  its 
300,000  residents;  Its  towns,  cities,  and  coun- 
ties; the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area;  and 


the  State  of  Missouri  as  a  whole:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Reeolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  and  accord 
of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives that  such  efforts  above  referred  to  as 
are  being  expended  In  and  for  the  Meramec 
Basin  are  most  laudable  and  necessary  to 
the  advancement  of  our  State  and  for  the 
welfare  of  its  people;  and  that  the  congratu- 
lations and  approval  of  this  body  are  ex- 
tended hereby  to  all  those  engaged  in  the 
Meramec  Basin  project,  with  our  further  ap- 
probation of  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
gathering  of  energies,  the  display  of  progress 
and  sound  thinking  that  will  most  certainly 
redound  to  the  Increased  benefit  and  welfare 
of  all;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  be  instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Missovu-l  delegation  to  the  88th  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Army,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Governor  of  Missouri." 


REPORT  ENTITLED  'DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  AGING — 1959-63"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  MINORITY 
VIKWS   (S.  REFT.  NO.  8) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Develop- 
ments in  Aging — 1959-63,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  33  and  Senate 
Resolution  238  of  the  87th  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  supplemental 
and  minority  views. 

T^e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


BILI^S     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  754.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  exemption  of  $1,200  for  an 
individual  who  Is  a  student  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See   the    ronarks    of   Mr.   Dodd   when   he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
tuider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  756.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  in 
the  construction  and  initial  operation  of 
conununity  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposee;  and 

S.  756.  A  bin  to  assist  States  in  combating 
mental  retardation  through  construction  of 
research  centers  and  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

ByMr.  METCALF: 

S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  that  the  program  under 
which  Government  contracts  are  set  aside 
for  small  business  concerns  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  contracts  for  maintenance, 
repair,  or  construction;  to  the  Ocmimlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MrrcAi.r  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENTNG   (for  himself,  Mr. 

BAaTLKTT.   Mr.   Bkmnxtt,   Mr.  BtSLX. 

Mr.  Cant»on,  Mr.  Chubch,  Mr.  Oold- 

WATTX.    Mr.    JOKDAN    of    Idsho,    Mr. 

McGee.   Mr.  MoKsx,   Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

MUKDT,  and  Mrs.  Nettbkboxb)  : 

S  758.  A  bUl  to  establish  in  the  Ofllce  of 

the    Secretary    of    the    Department    of    the 

Interior  a  Board   of   Public  lAnds  Appeals, 

and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GauxifiifO  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  ENOLE: 
S.  759.  A  bill  to  r.uthorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  several  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.7eo.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tehya 
Abd  El-Kareem  Shawky;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1980  with  re- 
spect to  the  contributions  made  by  Govern- 
ment toward  health  benefit  protection  for 
employees  and  annuitants  atKt  members  of 
their   famlllee;    to    the    Committee   on    Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CABi.80if  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Engle)  : 

S.  762.  A    bill    to   provide    for    Inereased 

wheat   acreage    allotments    In   the    Tulelalce 
area    of    California;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PROUTT: 

8. 763.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act  at  lOM  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  at  medical 
assistance  for  the  seed  to  eligible  residents 
Of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  the  District  of  CDlumhia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pbovtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  BCr.  MoCLBUJUf : 
S.  764.  A  bUl   for  the   relief   of  Lloyd  L. 
Ward,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURIHCK: 
S.  765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Duk 
Koh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    GORJB' 
S.  766.  A  biU  to  amend   the  act  of  May 
16,    1966,   providing   for  the   conveyance   of 
certain  lands  in  Sbiloh  National  MUltary 
Park,  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Conunlttee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  at  the  McNairy 
Cotmty  Board  of  Education,  McNairy  County, 
Tenn.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KxTAxrvxn)  : 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy (Commission  to  construct  a  modern  ad- 
ministration and  office  building  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

ByMr.  SCOTT: 
S.  768.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andre  Gustave 
Francois;    to   the   (Committee  cm   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr    SIMPSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AixoTT,    Mr.    Domuvick,     and     Mr. 
MoGn): 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion,   operation    and    maintenance    of    the 
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Savery-Pot  Hook.  Boatwlck  Park,  and  Fruit- 
land  liesa  participating  reclamation  proj- 
ects under  the  OoI<x«do  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect Act;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair*. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ICr.  SncpsoN  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HABT: 
8. 771.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  entertain,  hear,  and 
determine  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
claim  of  Robert  Alexander;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ui.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Williams  of   New  Jersey,  Mr. 
LoMO  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Htticphut,  Mr. 
OauxHiKa,    Mr.    Javits,    Mrs.    Nzu- 
BBKaa,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  773.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desegrega- 
tion  of   public  schools,   with   all   deliberate 
speed.  Including  Immediate  nationwide  first- 
step  compliance,  tuid  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clauc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hakt, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  HiTlCPHXKT,  Mr.  Obttkniko, 
Mrs.  NKUBXaczB,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
PSLL) : 

8.778.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  oi  Mr.  Clakk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

KxjCBXL,  Mr.  PioxMoti,  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.  MCCaxtht,  Mr.  MxrifOT,  and  Mr. 

Moktom)  : 

8.  774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission  Act,    to  promote   quality  and 

price   stabilization,   to   define  and  restrain 

certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 

to  oonflrm.  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 

producers  and  reeellers  in  the  distribution 

of  goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 

names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  p\ir- 

poMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Bmo'BMXT  wben 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request) : 
8.  776.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, to  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  Szport-Import  Bank  of  Washington  may 
exercise  its  functions  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HABT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TAZ.MADGK)  : 

S.  776.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  arti- 
cles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hast  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himseli,  Mr. 
Clark,  and  itx.  Raitoolph)  : 
S.  777.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Anns  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  cx'der  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  and  to 
modify  tbe  personnel  security  procedures  for 
contractor  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.  FROXMIRE: 

S.J.  Bee.  41.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  Memorial  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peoxicike  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

LLOYD   L.    WARD,   JR. — REFERENCE 

OP  BTTJi  TO  CX)URT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  $7) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (6.  764)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  L.  Ward,  Jr." 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shaU 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  re- 
port to  tbe  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  at  fact  and  con- 
clusions thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  clains,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and 
the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  STUDENTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  taxpayers  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  of  $1,200  for  de- 
pendents who  are  students  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  This  bill  also 
provides  the  same  income  tax  exemption 
for  taxpayers  who  are  themselves  college 
or  university  students. 

For  almost  a  decade  I  have  tried  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  fairer  tax 
treatment  of  those  who  are  paying  the 
cost  of  higher  education.  Almost  9  years 
ago,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  Introduced  a  bill  providing 
this  kind  of  tax  relief;  and  in  May  1961 
I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  no  longer 
can  afford  to  ignore  this  issue. 

The  mounting  costs  of  tuition,  books, 
and  other  educational  expenses  are  mak- 
ing It  more  and  more  difficult  for  p>eo- 
ple  of  moderate  means  to  afford  higher 
education  for  their  children.  Yet  we  live 
at  a  time  when  the  spreading  of  higher 
education  becomes  Increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  Individual  and  to  the  country, 
a  time  when  our  national  survival  may 
well  hinge  on  our  willingness  and  ability 
properly  to  educate  our  young  people 
In  the  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

For  most  people,  the  years  when  their 
children  are  away  at  school  are  years 
of  crushing  financial  burdens,  which 
many  are  finding  impossible  to  carry. 
The  tax  exemption  provided  in  this  bill 
would  lessen  these  burdens  to  some  de- 
gree, and  would  also  provide  needed  tax 
relief  for  students  who  are  working  their 
way  through  college,  and  who  need 
every  dollar  for  educational  purposes. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
recognize  that  for  millions  of  people  the 
financing  of  educational  costs  is  more 
than  a  mere  personal  problem;  it  is  a 
vital  national  problem,  and  should  be 
recognized  as  such  in   our  tax  laws. 

Parents  and  students  who  make  the 
heavy  sacrifices  required  to  pay  for  edu- 
cation are  serving  more  than  their  chil- 
dren or  themeselves.  They  are  making  a 
tangible  contribution  to  the  future  of 
our  country,  a  contribution  which  Is  Im- 
possible to  measure  or  exaggerate.    They 
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need  and  deserve  the  kind  of  assistant, 
provided  in  this  bill.  ^^ 

Two  of  the  major  legislative  mattem 
before  the  Senate  this  year  are  taxpT 
duction  and  a  program  of  Federal  assist* 
ance  to  education.  I  believe  my  \m 
offers  one  way  by  which  we  can  red^ 
taxes  equitably  and  aid  higher  eduoi! 
tion  immeasurably  by  restoring  to  hard 
pressed  parents  and  students  some  of 
their  tax  dollars,  which  they  may  then 
apply  to  the  costs  of  education.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  practicing  first  thlnn 
first.  ^^^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  754)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
allow  an  additional  income  exemptioQ 
of  $1,200  for  an  individual  who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tlon.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  deductions  for  personal  ez- 
emptlons)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  ADomoNAi,  EzzjcPTioNs  roa  Taxpatbi, 
Spousk,  ob  DaPMTOKHT  Attindiko  Institu- 
tion OF  HiOHEx  Education. — 

"(1)  Fos  TAXPATBt. — And  additional  ex* 
emptlon  of  $1,200  for  the  taxpayer  If  (A)  dur- 
ing each  of  4  calendar  months  durinig  the 
taxable  year,  he  is  a  full-time  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  and  (B)  he 
is  not  the  dependent  of  another  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Fob  SFOT7SX. — An  additional  exemption 
of  $1,200  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  U 
a  separate  return  is  made  by  the  taxp«7er, 
and  If  the  spouse  (A)  during  each  of  4  cal- 
endar months  dxirlng  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  be- 
gins. Is  a  full-time  student  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  and  (B)  for  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  taxable  jrear  of  the 
taxpayer  begins,  has  no  gross  income  and  Is 
not  the  dependent  of  another  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Dependents. — ^An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $1,200  for  each  dependent  (as  de- 
fined In  section  152)  (A)  with  respect  to 
whom  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (e)  (1).  and  (B)  who. 
during  each  of  4  calendar  months  during 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  begins,  Is  a  full-time  student 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education. 

"(4)  Exemption  denied  in  case  or  cestain 
MASRiso  DEPENDENTS. — No  exemptlon  shall  be 
allowed  under  paragraph  (3)  for  any  de- 
pendent who  has  made  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  tbe  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  be- 
gins. 

"(5)  Optional  tax;  declaration  of  xsti- 
matxo  tax. — For  purposes  of  section  4(a) 
(relating  to  rules  for  optional  tax)  and  sec- 
tion 6015(a)(2)  relating  to  requirement  of 
declaration  of  estimated  tax ) .  an  exemption 
allowed  iinder  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
shaU  be  treated  as  two  exemptions. 

"(6)  Definition  OF  INSTITUTION  OF  HiGHxa 
kdvcation. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  institution  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (e)(4))   which — 
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"(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
s  school  providing  secondary  education,  or 
(tje  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate; 

"(B)  Is  legally  authorized  within  the 
State  In  which  it  Is  situated  to  provide  a 
program  of  education  beyond  secondary 
education; 

"(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  pro- 
Tides  not  less  than  a  2-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree; 

"(D)  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  State,  by 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  by  an 
agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  or 
by  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a):  and 

"(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or.  if 
not  so  accredited,  Is  an  Institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
transferred  from  an  institution  so  ac- 
credited." 

Sic.  2.  Section  213(c)  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  maximvun 
Uinltatlons  on  deductions  for  medical,  den- 
tal, etc.,  expenses)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (c)  or  (d),  relating  to  the 
additional  exemptions  for  age  or  blindness" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(e).  (d),  or  (f),  relating  to  certain  addi- 
tional exemptions". 

BtC  3.  Section  3402(f)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing exemptions)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (C)"  in  subpara- 
irsph  (D)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(C) . 
or  (P)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D>: 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  secaicolon;  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  two 
new  subparagraphs  as  follows : 

"(F)  two  additional  exemptions  for  him- 
self XI,  on  the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  such  day.  there  may  reasonably 

be  expected  to  be  allowable  an  exemption 
under  section  151(f)  (1>  (relating  to  attend- 
ing an  institution  of  higher  education)  for 
the  taxable  year  under  subtitle  A  in  respect 
of  which  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  chapter  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  stich  day  falls  are  allowed  as  a  credit; 
and 

"(O)  two  exemptions  for  each  individual 
with  respect  to  whom,  on  the  basis  of  facts 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  such  day,  there 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  allowable 

an  exenaption  under  section  161(f)  (3)  for 
the  taxable  year  under  subtitle  A  In  respect 
of  which  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  chapter  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  day  falls  are  allowed  as  a  credit." 
Skc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
other  than  the  amendments  made  by  section 
3,  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1962.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  3  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
wagea  paid  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begin  more  than  ten  days 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


REPEAL  OF  SO-CALLED  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS   SET-ASIDES    IN    GOVERN- 
MENT CONSTRUCTION 
Mr.  METCALP.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Busineaa  Act  by  re- 
pealing the  so-called  small  business  set- 
asides     in     Government     construction. 
Construction  set-asides  have  created  a 


number  of  very  serious  problems  in  the 
building-construction  industry.  Orga- 
nized labor  in  building  construction,  as 
well  as  management  groups  with  which 
I  have  consulted,  strongly  support  my 
proposal. 

In  addition  to  reF>ealing  the  small  busi- 
ness set-asides  in  (jrovernment  construc- 
tion, my  bill  would  set  up  a  system 
of  reports  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration from  prime  contractors  on  Gov- 
ernment construction  projects.  Such 
reports  could  be  used  by  the  Congress 
in  its  continuing  effort  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  SB  A. 

Throughout  our  history,  building  con- 
struction on  Government  projects  has 
been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  responsive 
competitive  bidding.  Without  competi- 
tive bidding,  the  specter  of  political 
favor,  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money, 
and  the  prospect  of  ineflflclent  and  inade- 
quate work  performance  will  be  with  us 
again. 

One  of  our  best  defenses  against 
monopoly  in  Government  construction  is 
the  responsive  competitive  bid.  No  mat- 
ter how  large  or  how  small  a  man's  busi- 
ness may  be.  he  is  not  entitled  to  the 
job  imless  he  can  meet  price  competition 
in  the  construction  industry. 

In  other  small  business  set-asides, 
competitive  bidding  is  used  to  determine 
the  price.  After  the  price  has  been  de- 
termined in  this  manner,  the  procure- 
ment item  in  question  is  set  aside,  in 
order  that  smaU  businessmen  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  competition 
of  price,  as  well  as  quality. 

This  has  not  been  the  case,  however, 
in  the  operation  of  the  small  business 
set-aside  in  Government  construction. 
Competent  contractors  swnetimes  are 
not  permitted  to  bid.  The  result  Is  that 
the  Government  does  not  always  know 
what  a  fair  price  for  these  set-aside  jobs 
might  be. 

The  set-aside  in  Government  con- 
struction also  can  be  harmful  to  labor- 
management  relations.  Contracts  in 
construction  are  arrived  at  before  Jobs 
are  bid  and  begim.  Because  of  this 
practice,  stable  labor  relations  in  the  in- 
dustry depend  upon  agreements  of  a 
continuing  nature  between  unions  and 
established  contractors.  Construction 
set-aside,  by  definition,  invites  into  Gov- 
ernment construction,  workers  who  are 
nonunion  and  not  organized.  If  they 
are  not  in  business,  or  have  not  been  in 
business  as  contractors,  obviously  they 
have  no  incentive  to  become  part  of  the 
labor -management  fabric  in  that  indus- 
try. 

Although  the  defenders  of  the  con- 
struction set -aside  insist  that  small 
business  contractors  with  Government 
contracts  pay  the  prevailing  wage  pro- 
vided by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  the  fact 
remains  that  these  set -aside  contractors 
are  not  required  to  pay  the  so-called 
fringe  benefits  which  exist  in  most  other 
construction  contrsicts. 

In  addition  to  this  advantage,  Mr. 
President,  the  set-aside  contractors 
mal^e  very  little  contribution  to  the  man- 
power training  program  of  the  construc- 
tion industry.  They  do  not  participate 
in     apprenticeship     agreements,     and. 


therefore,  are  not  carrying  their  share 
of  this  bxirden. 

Finally,  the  small  business  set-aside 
in  construction  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause it  simply  has  not  worked.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  arreara  and 
liquidation  rate  of  loans  by  SBA  to  the 
construction  industry  are  much  higher 
than  that  on  other  types  of  loans.  When 
this  is  compared  with  the  average  loss 
rate  of  all  SBA  loans  of  something  less 
than  2  p>ercent,  it  is  apparent  that  we 
should  take  another  look  at  this  phase 
of  the  program.  In  our  efforts  to  assist 
the  small  businessman  and  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  we  should  not  im- 
pose upon  the  buUdlng  construction  In- 
dustry a  system  of  set-aside  which  Is 
opposed  by  labor  and  management  and 
is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  efforts  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  strengthen  this 
agency.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  set- aside  procedvu'e  should  be  ap- 
pUed  In  the  building  construction  indus- 
try. I  hope  the  majority  of  this  body 
will  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoao 
immediately  following  these  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
smd,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  757)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  that  the  program 
under  which  Government  contracts  are 
set  aside  for  small  business  concerns 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  contracts 
for  maintenance,  repair,  or  construction, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mxtcalf.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
Representatives  of  tKe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  foiirth  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Such  security  and  well-being 
cannot  be  realised  unless  the  actual  and 
potential  capacity  of  aU  business  is  encour- 
aged and  developed." 

(b)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  tbe 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  to  insure  that  ftili  and  free  competitive 
bidding  by  all  contractors,  on  an  equal  basis. 
shall  be  afforded  In  connection  with  con- 
tracts for  maintenance,  repair,  and  construc- 
tion", 

Skc.  2.  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  16  of 
the  Snoall  Business  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "but  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  tt  change"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "but  nothing  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or 

eliminate  full  and  free  competitive  bidding, 
on  an  equal  basis,  by  aU  contractors  in  con- 
nection with  contracts  for  maintenance, 
repair,  or  construction,  nor  to  change". 

Sec.  3.  All  otlier  statutes  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  CJongress  finds  that  the 
nat\ire  of  and  special  conditions  that  exist  In 
the  construction  Industry  arc  such  that 
prime  ocw tractors  in  oonctructlon,  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  as  a  matter  of  practice  and 
poUcy,  generally  do  subcoBtract  a  Urge  per> 
centage  of  their  construction  work.  This 
condition  varies  depending  on  the  nature 
and  type  of  construction  to  be  performed. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  maintain  present 
pollclee  and  practices  of  subcontracting  to 
■mall  business  firms  whose  organizations  are 
not  large  eno\i^  to  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  prime  contracts,  therefore,  contrac- 
tors harlng  prime  Federal  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair  contracts  shall  file 
*nTni*i  reports  with  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering such  contract,  showing  the 
"""**  of  any  subcontractors  working  under 
such  prime  contract  and  amount  of  contract 
voliime  such  subcontractor  had  in  the 
previous  year. 

(b)  Such  Tt^orta  of  subcontracted  work 
■ball  be  made  annually  by  tbe  Oovemment 
agency  administering  Federal  prime  con- 
tracts in  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  forward  these  reports  upon  receipt 
to  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate. 


FEDERAL  AGENCIES  SHOULD  BE 
MORE  RESPONSIBL£  AND  RE- 
SPONSIVE —  LANDOWNERS  NEED 
A  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 
APPEALS 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
ery citizen  of  our  Nation  should  have, 
if  he  desires,  his  day  in  court.  Our  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments  carefully 
spell  this  out. 

But  even  the  best  can  be  made  better. 
Flaws,  when  discovered,  can  be  corrected. 
Unintended  imbalances  can  be  balanced. 

Citizens  deprived  of  the  right  to  ap- 
peal locally  a  governmental  decision 
which  affects  them  are  citizens  minus 
the  protection  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  are  the  safeguards  of  our 

Constitution.  Fortunately,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can,  if  neces- 
sary, correct  inequities  which  force  need- 
less and  thoughtless  hardships  upon 
landowners. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennxtt],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  , 
the  Jiuiior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Cuuhch]  ,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoLDWAm],  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Obx],  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morsk],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mxtndt].  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neubkrger],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Public  Lands  Appeals  in  the  OfBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

In  order  to  give  other  Senators  an  op- 
portunity to  Join  in  sponsoring  this 
measure,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  7  days. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  identical 
with  that  I  introduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  was  cosponsored  by  a  number 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  objective  re- 
view of  decisions  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  would  establish  directly  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  a  Board  of  Public  Lands 


Appeals  consisting  of  three  persons. 
This  Board,  or  skilled  hearing  examiners 
employed  by  the  Board,  would  hear  ap- 
peals from  decisions  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  concerning 
the  uses  or  claims  to  public  lands  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Appellants  would  be  given  an  opixjr- 
tunity  for  a  hearing  either  before  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  or  before  a  hearing 
examiner  employed  by  the  Board.  The 
hearing  would  be  held  at  a  location  con- 
venient to  the  appellant.  The  Board's 
activities  would  be  governed  by  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  Pinal  decisions 
of  the  Board  would  be  appealable  to  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  land  involved  is  situated. 

While  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  to 
have  the  Board's  decisions  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary,  a  specific 
provision  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Board 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  any  inequitable,  unjust, 
or  unintended  application  of  the  law,  so 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
remedy  the  regulations  issued. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  having  a 
large  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — not  only  far  more, 
actually,  than  that  in  any  other  State, 
but  also  far  more  percentagewise — I  rea- 
lize that  the  actions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Geological 
Survey  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, concerning  the  uses  of  or  claims  to 
such  lands,  vitally  affect  many  of  the 
citizens  of  my  State. 

I  have  on  previous  occasions  discussed 
the  arbitrary  action  by  scone  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Geological  Survey  as  such  action  af- 
fected Alaskan  homesteaders.  The  life 
of  the  homesteader  in  the  49th  State 
differs  from  that  of  the  homesteader  in 
the  Great  Plains  States  nearly  a  century 
ago. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  will  recall 
that  during  World  War  n  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  war  refugees,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  withdrawn  certain  lands 
in  Alaska  which  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, after  careful  study,  had  de- 
termined were  suitable  for  agriculture. 
However,  that  project  of  opening  these 
lands  to  refugees  was  abandoned  and  it 
was  decided  instead  to  open  these  lands 
to  veterans  for  homesteading. 

Homesteading  in  Alaska  is  difficult 
since  the  land  must  first  be  cleared  of 
dense  covering  of  trees. 

At  the  time  the  land  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  was  opened  to  homesteaders 
heavy  equipment  was  almost  completely 
unavailable  in  the  then  Territory. 
Clearing  the  land  of  trees  was  a  slow, 
backbreaking  task.  In  addition,  the 
veterans  who  took  up  homesteading  in 
Alaska  had  to  brave  the  cold  and  snow 
of  the  long  winters.  Many  stories  of 
courage,  of  daily  heroism  against  odds 
imdreamed  of,  have  been  written  in 
Alaska.     Many    are    being   written. 


February  n 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  8«th  Con- 
gress I  was  able  to  secure  passage  of 
legislation  which  gave  some  homestead- 
ers on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  their  oU  and 
gas  rights.    But  inequities  continue. 

Imagine  the  reaction  of  the  home- 
steader who,  after  an  investment  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  and  untold 
hours  of  hardship  clearing  land,  building 
a  home  and  clearing  and  planting  his 
land,  one  day  finds  his  land  has  b^n 
reclassified.  It  is  possible  for  the  CJeo- 
logical  Survey  to  change  lands  classifica- 
tion and  to  take  oil  and  gas  rights  for 
the  Government. 

And  it  is  possible  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  tell  the  home- 
steader that  if  he  wants  his  patent  he 
has  to  waive  oil  and  gas  rights  which  the 
Geological  Survey  has  found  after  the 
homesteader  started  to  clear  his  acres. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  home- 
steaders of  my  State  did  not  come  to 
Alaska  to  seek  oil  and  gas  rights.  They 
came  to  settle,  to  make  Alaska  their 
home.  But  by  the  same  token  they  are 
entitled  to  the  mineral  rights  on  their 
property.  A  Federal  agency  some  5,000 
miles  away  sho\ild  not  take  away  rights 
which  rightftilly  belong  to  the  home- 
steaders. 

My  investigations  have  convinced  me 
that  a  drastic  revision  is  needed  in  the 
procedures  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  of  the  Geological  Survey  to 
safeguard  the  men  and  women  affected 
by  the  actions  of  those  bureaus  which 
are  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

The  small  sheepherder  denied  a  graz- 
ing permit  in  Montana,  Oregon,  or  Idaho, 
for  example,  just  cannot  afford  to  come 
to  Washington,  hire  a  lawyer  and  carry 
his  case  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Nor  can  the  miner.  Although  he 
seems  daily  to  be  more  of  a  rarity  and 
unless  the  Federal  Government  takes 
long  overdue  decisive  action  soon  the 
miner  may  become  extinct — as  will,  I 
fear,  our  gold  supply. 

But  this  is  another  problem.  The 
legislation  we  propose  today  is  designed 
to  keep  the  homesteader  and  the  miner 
healthy  and  a  Uttle  more  wealthy. 

When  I  introduced  S.  3107  hi  the  87th 
Congress,  I  sent  copies  of  the  bill  to  many 
persons  throughout  the  country  versed  In 
public-land  matters  and  asked  them  for 
their  suggestions. 

The  responses  were  universally  favor- 
able to  the  approach  proposed.  Some 
modifications  in  procedure  were  sug- 
gested. 

Bureaucracy  bumbles.  It  is  so  big.  so 
organized  that  it  tends  to  be  disor- 
ganized. One  person  conmientlng  on 
the  need  for  the  Appeal  Board  wrote: 

I  would  like  to  make  a  fiu^her  suggestion; 
namely,  that  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  be  selected  from  the  public  domain 
States  and  one  from  any  State.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  if  two  of  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
peal Board  came  from  public  domain  States, 
they  may  be  more  understanding  of  the 
problems  at  the  local  level. 

My  experience  has  been  chiefly  in  the  oil 
and  gas  phase  of  the  Bureau's  work.  Our 
problems  in  general  do  not  eolse  from  dis- 
puted facts  but  concern  disputes  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  as  given  to  a  set 
of  facts.    Our  experience  with  the  personnel 
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ol  the  district  oCBces  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
llanagement  on  the  whole  have  been  pleas- 
ant. We  have  found  the  employees  to  be 
belpful.  However,  these  employees  at  the 
district  level  are  so  limited  by  the  regula- 
tions, the  decisions,  and  the  memorandums 
that  It  is  dlfflc\ilt  for  them  to  act  except  by 
rule.  I  can  well  understand  why  they  do  act 
by  rtile,  when  I  realize  that  the  statutes  with 
reference  to  leasing  for  oil  and  gas  pxirposes 
bftve  been  amended  many  times,  the  regula- 
tions of  late  years  are  constantly  being 
amended  and  the  volume  of  the  work  has 
Increased. 

Therefore,  perhaps  the  heart  of  the  trouble 
IB  With  true  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  public  with  reference  to  our  land  sys- 
tem. I  think  your  comment  is  good  about 
the  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  use  or  ob- 
tain public  lands  should  not  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  trying  to  deprive  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  of  something.  I  realize 
that  there  are,  of  course,  persons  who  take 
advantage  of  any  loophole  possible  and 
therefore,  the  employees  of  the  Government 
must  necessarUy  protect  the  Oovemment's 
interest.  However,  I  have  read  decisions 
vblch  fall  to  consider  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  with  results  which  may  be  inequitable. 

I  think  the  Secretary's  Division  should 
spend  more  money  for  more  employees,  since 
the  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Is  "big"  business.  I  think  your  pro- 
posal for  a  separate  board  may  be  helpful. 
I  suppose  that  the  Secretary  himself  could 
set  up  a  separate  board  of  appeals,  but  that 
would  not  necessarUy  provide  for  hearings 
vblch  you  think  are  necessary  and  which 
may  be  necessary  If  there  are  disputed  facts. 
Tour  proposed  legislation  might  be  a  lever 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results  within  the 
Secretary's  Division  itself.  At  any  rate,  I 
hope  my  suggestions  may  be  of  some  small 
help. 

Mr.  President,  such  suggestions  are 
belpful. 

The  writer  I  have  quoted  at  length 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  with 
his  observation: 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  the  trouble  is  with 
true  understcmding  of  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic with  reference  to  our  land  system. 

The  men  and  women  who  commented 
on  the  need  for  a  Board  of  Public  Lands 
Appeals  agreed  that  the  statutory  rights 
of  the  pubUc  in  the  public  domain  are 
not  being  safeguarded. 

Many  commented  particularly  on  the 
need  to  hold  hearings  at  a  location  con- 
venient to  the  appellant.  They  con- 
curred in  my  contention  that  present 
hearings  before  field  commissions  and 
examiners  are  held  at  a  time  and  place 
of  their  own  choosing  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  location  of  the  land  or  the 
private  party. 

Many  felt  that  appeals  from  final  de- 
cisions of  the  Board  of  Public  Lands 
Appeals  shall  be  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appesds  for  the  circuit  to  which  the  land 
involved  is  situated.  This  will  avoid, 
they  agree,  the  bulk  of  the  public  land 
cases  having  to  be  prosecuted  in  the 
Federal  courts  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
it  will  cut  down  the  long  timelags. 

Mr.  President,  a  Board  of  Public  Lands 
Appeals  would  certainly  minimize  the  in- 
conveniences which  are  described  in  one 
letter  I  received  commenting  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  a  portion  of  which  I 
shall  quote  at  this  time: 

The  appeals  procedure  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  cases  is  to  my  mind  entirely 
unsatisfactory  and  I  welcome  your  efforts  at 
creating   a    more   equitable   appeals  system. 


I  am  highly  in  accord  with  your  proposal  to 
establish  a  Land  Appeals  Board  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  beUeve  a  party  should  be  able  to 
present  his  appeal  to  an  api>eals  body  In  per- 
son, or  through  counsel,  to  present  his  case 
more  effectively. 

More  Important,  under  the  present  setup 
there  Is  no  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the 
so-called  experts  In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement who  have  made  the  decision  re- 
garding the  land  problem.  In  other  words, 
I  have  had  the  experience  of  fighting  a  de- 
termination by  a  lower  level  person  in  the 

Department  that  a  certain  tract  of  land 
should  be  classified  as  a  "recreational"  area. 
This  is  a  factual  determination  obviously  by 
a  man  in  the  field  supposedly  with  some 
expertise  on  the  situation.  Appeals  of  these 
matters  are  practically  fruitless  because  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wUl 
hardly  ever  question  or  reverse  a  discre- 
tionary finding  by  a  lower  level  i>er8on.  In 
other  words,  we  never  know  who  is  making 
the  decision  and  have  no  opportunity  to 
question  same  in  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing. To  me  this  violates  the  essential  thesis 
of  due  process  and  would  be  contrary  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
The  people  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment should  be  called  upon  and  be  required 
to  substantiate  their  discretionary  decisions 
the  same  as  any  other  administrative  agency 
is. 

It  is  appalling  to  me  to  see  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  considering  a  further 
weakening  of  the  appeals  process  In  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  matters.  It  is  bad 
enough  as  It  is  without  limiting  the  appeals 
still  further  by  a  discretionary  review  pro- 
cedure. I  hope  that  you  will  do  everything 
in  your  power  to  fight  this  proposed  appeals 
system  and  to  push  for  enactment  of  your 
bill,  3.  3107. 

I  should  also  state  a  further  matter  that 
happened  to  me  personally  in  making  an 
appeal  on  a  land  problem  involving  a  friend's 
and  my  ownership  of  a  piece  of  proi>erty  upon 
being  tvimed  down  on  an  appeal  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
I  submitted  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  In  the  press  of  business  forgot 
to  send  the  check  for  tS.  The  appeal  was, 
of  course,  summarily  dismissed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  nonpayment  of  the  filing  fee. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  happen  in  an  ordi- 
nary legal  matter  where  you  are  dealing  with 
local  authorities  because  you  would  need  your 
filing  fee  to  file  the  papers  in  the  appropriate 
court.  I  wonder  how  many  other  appeals 
are  dismissed  in  the  Department  of  Interior 
for  the  neglect  of  persons  to  send  in  the  $5 
flUng  fee.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  could 
be  changed  so  that  In  the  event  this  fee  was 
overlooked,  that  it  could  be  paid  within  10 
days  of  notice  of  nonpajrment  of  the  Depart- 
ment. One  other  course  of  action  to  ease 
this  problem  would  be  to  allow  the  appeals 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  filed 
on  the  local  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

One  writer  in  commenting  on  the  need 
for  a  Board  of  Public  Lands  Appeals 
said: 

I  am  concerned  because  of  the  unjustified 
manner  In  which  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  been 
treating  mining  claim  holders.  I  presume 
this  appeals  board  will  be  available  to  claim 
holders  who  feel  they  have  been  wrongly 
deprived  of  their  mineral  rights. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  feel  there  is  a 
need  for  this  legislation  beUeve  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  use  and 
the  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
should  be  interpreted  and  appUed  uni- 
formly and  equitably. 


This  can  be  acccnnplished  only  if  the 
initial  decision  is  subject  to  objective 
administrative  review,  with  ultimate  re- 
course to  the  courts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
public  lands,  and  has  been  instructed  by 
the  Congress  to  permit  their  use  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  and  their  disposition  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

I  have  discussed  the  lack  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  proper  hearing.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  difflcultiee  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
performs  his  functions  with  respect  to 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  public 
lands. 

A  second  equally  serious  objection  to 
the  existing  procedural  operations  Is 
that  there  is  no  sharp  division  between 
the  administrative  power  and  the  quasi - 
Judicial  power  thus  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Both  the  Associate  Solicitor  responsi- 
ble for  providing  legal  advice  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Assistant  SoUcitor  responsible  for  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  appeal  from  the  decisicm  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment are  resp(»isible  directly  to  the 
Solicitor. 

Thus,  the  attorney  advising  on  the  ini- 
tial decision  and  the  attorney  advising 
on  the  appeal  are  responsible  to,  and  act 
under,  the  direction  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual, the  Solicitor. 

An  individual  ^ipealing  an  adverse 
ruling  must  argue  to  an  Assistant  Solici- 
tor, who  is  only  a  branch  chief,  that 
an  individual'  standing  higher  in  the 
bureaucratic  scale — an  Associate  SoUci- 
tor and  a  Division  Chief — was  incorrect 
in  his  legal  decision.  That  is  certainly 
a  most  difficult  case  to  argue.  These  two 
functions  should  be  divided. 

This  is  not  the  only  Federal  program 
in  which  this  problem  arises.  It  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which, 
however,  exempted  actions  dealing  with 
the  pubUc  lands. 

Such  a  procedure  is,  however,  as  much 
needed  for  pubUc-Iand  use  and  disposi- 
tion as  in  the  performance  of  many 
other  functions  of  the  executive  branch. 

An  objective,  impartial  board  along 
the  lines  of  the  one  which  we  propose 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  could 
be  established  by  administrative  action. 

However,  a  board  along  the  same  lines 
has  been  functioning  for  many  years  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  was  established  by  ad- 
mmistrative  action  with  respect  to  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Surely  a  decision  as  to  entitlement 
under  that  program  is  not  necessarily 
more  or  less  important  than  a  decision 
eis  to  whether  a  homesteader  has  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  applicant  for 
an  oil  lease  has  s^xiilarly  complied,  or  a 
decision  as  to  whether  an  appUcant  for 
a  grazing  permit  is  entitled  to  it.  A  re- 
buffed and  frustrated  applicant  for  any 
of  these  pubUc  benefits  should  be  en- 
titled to  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal  which 
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lias  In  no  way — either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— participated  in  the  initial  ded- 
Blon,  or  which  can  have  its  decision  on 
appeal  influenced  by  the  maker  of  the 
original  deeUdon. 

Those  wbo  seek,  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  law.  to  use  or  obtain 
public  lands  should  not  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  trrins  to  deprive  the 
Federal  Government  of  something.  The 
C<mgre8S  has  stated  that  the  public  lands 
may  be  used  for  certain  purposes  or  may 
be  diqpoced  of  under  certain  conditions. 
An  applicant  who  cmnplies  with  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  should  have  his  appli- 
cation granted.  Applicants  in  any  of 
the  public  land  States  are  entitled  to 
have  those  conditions  interpreted  uni- 
formly and  applied  objectively. 

The  proposed  legislation  we  have  in- 
troduced this  day  is  objective,  impartial, 
and  bipartisan.  It  will  insure  uniform- 
ity and  equal  Justice  in  use  and  disposi- 
tion of  public  lands  which  are  home- 
steaded. 

My  bill  corrects  the  intolerable  situa- 
tion in  which  an  attorney  advising  on 
the  Initial  decision  and  the  attorney  ad- 
vising on  the  appeal  are  responsible  to 
the  same  person.  We  must  bring  to  a 
close  the  situation  In  which  an  individual 
appealing  an  adverse  ruling  must  argue 
to  an  assistant  solicitor  who  is  only  a 
branch  chief  that  an  individual  standing 
higher  in  the  bureaucratic  scale — an 
Associate  Solicitor  and  a  Division 
Chief — was  incorrect  in  his  legal  decision 
for  this  is  comparable  to  the  director 
overruling  the  chairman  of  the  board,  a 
most  unlikely  event. 

Mr.  President,  my  experience  with 
some  of  oiu-  Federal  bureaus  in  Alaska 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  need 
to  become  more  responsible  and  respon- 
sive. 

They  need  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  acts  and  say-so's  of  their  person- 
nel, high  and  low.  That  has  not  been 
the  case  all  too  often  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Homesteaders  have 
gone  to  the  regional  offices  of  this  Fed- 
eral agency,  seeking  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. They  have  received  it  and  followed 
it  with  liU>or  and  expenditure,  only  to 
find  out  months  later,  when  they  have 
acted  on  that  advice  and  guidance,  that 
it  has  been  erroneous  and  that  the  Bu- 
reau then  repudiates  it.  disclaiming  re- 
sponsibility for  the  errors  which  it  then 
alleges  the  homesteader  made — made  on 
the  Bureau's  say-so. 

The  Bureau  oflk;ials  need,  also — and 
this  is  a  corollary  of  being  more  respon- 
sive— to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
public's  needs.  Their  mission  is,  or 
should  be.  to  serve  the  public,  not  to  rule 

it.  boss  it,  push  it  around.  There  has 
been  much  too  much  of  that  in  Alaska, 
and  I  gather,  judging  from  the  diversity 
of  cosponsors,  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  inexcusable  for  public  officials,  by 
their  actions,  to  cause  people  to  lose 
faith  In  their  Government.  That  has 
often  happened.  That  faith  needs  to  be 
restored  and  maintained.  That  is  one  of 
the  motivations  for  this  legislation 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  other  Senators  be  printed  in  the 


Record  at  the  close  of  xay  remarks,  and 
that  a  statement  by  our  able  colleague, 
the  jtmlor  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  supporting  this  legislation,  be 
likewise  appended  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  758)  to  establish  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  Board  of  Public  Lands 
Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  In  the  Offlce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Secretary")  a  Board 
of  Public  Lands  Appeals  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Board"),  under  the  administrative 
control  and  supervision  of  a  Chairman. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chair- 
man and  two  associate  members,  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  and  such  other  professional, 
administrative,  clerical,  and  stenographic 
personnel  as  are  necessary  in  conducting 
hearings  and  considering  and  disposing  of 
appeals  properly  before  the  Board. 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  Board  (Including 
the  Chairman)  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  approtal  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $ 

Sec  4.  Any  final  decision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  or  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  or  claims  to  public  lands 
tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  may  be  appealed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Board  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Pinal  decisions  on  such  appeals,  after 
giving  the  appellant  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  at  a  location  convenient  to  the  ap- 
pellant, shall  be  made  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
record. 

Sbc.  5.  An  appeal  iinder  this  Act  may  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  only  by  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  other  or- 
ganization or  a  State  (or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  materially  affected  by  the 
appealed  decision. 

Sic.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  Board's  pro- 
cedures and  activities,  which  rules  and  reg- 
lUatlons  shall  be  In  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5U.S.C.  1001-1011). 

Sec  7.  Hearings  may  be  held  before  the 
entire  Board  or  before  a  single  member 
thereof  (x  before  an  employee  of  the  Board 

designated  by  the  Chairman  to  conduct  such 
hearings. 

Sec  8.  The  Board  shall  be  bound  in  Its 
decisions  by  the  applicable  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary:  Provided.  That,  if 
the  Board  finds  that,  as  applied  to  a  partic- 
ular case  or  erroup  of  cases,  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  would  lead  to  an  in- 
equitable, unjust,  or  unintended  application 
of  the  law,  it  shall  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary appropriate  and  legally  justifiable 
changes  In  such  regulations  and  shall  delay 
Its  dectsions  on  affected  appeals  untU  the 
Secretary  has  considered  the  changes  sug- 
gested and  has  made  a  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  to  promulgate  such  changes  in 
the  regulation. 
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Sec.  9.  Appeals  from  final  decisions  of  tk. 
Board  shall  be  to  the  United  States  Oonrti!# 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  tt!rC2 
involved  Is  situated.  ^""' 

Statement  by  Senator  CANNoif 
I  have  joined  with  Senator  Oxttdiinc  and 
others  in  reintroducing  this  session  a  bilito 
establish  a  Board  of  Public  Land  Appeals  S 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  has  been  my  thought  both  during  the 
87th  Congress  and  in  cosponsoring  this  blil 
that  a  semi-independent  group  should  be 
established  for  the  thorough  and  impartial 
consideration  of  appeals  brought  by  pubUc 
land  applicants. 

Coming  from  a  State  comprised  of  over  86 
percent  public  domain  and  second  in  itim 
area  under  public  control  only  to  the  SUte 
of  Alaska,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  the  adminlxtration 
of  public  lands  and  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  applicants  In  their  efforts  to  compiT 
with  the  law  in  order  to  obtain  such  land/ 
I  hope  that  this  Board  can  be  established  va 
that  it  can  function  so  as  to  dispel  a  rattas 
widely  held  view  that  the  appellate  pracest 
is  futile  in  that  the  same  Department  con- 
siders the  appeal  as  Issues  the  Initial  deci- 
sion. It  Is  further  felt  that  there  is  insuffl- 
cient  investigation  made  of  the  cases  on 
appeal  due  to  the  pressure  of  other  actlvi. 
ties  on  those  who  are  presently  charged  with 
decision. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT 
1959 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  & 
bill  which  would  eliminate  some  trouble- 
some inequities  which  exist  in  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959. 

As  we  all  know,  this  act  has  proved 
itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  wboles<ntt 
and  beneficial  pieces  of  "fringe  benefit" 
legislation  ever  enacted  in  behalf  of  our 
Federal  employees.  However,  despite  all 
the  good  intentions  of  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  branches  of  Government, 
the  act  has  fallen  short,  in  several  Im- 
portant particulars,  of  the  goals  we  had 
in  mind  when  we  fashioned  it. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  our  Federal  employees  a  health  in- 
surance program  equal  to  that  provided 
by  most  modem -thinking  private  indus- 
tries. This  would  mean  a  50 -percent 
participation  on  the  Government's  part 
in  the  financial  support  of  the  program. 
Because  of  certain  technical  problems, 
which  would  be  solved  by  the  bill  I  have 
introduced,  the  Government's  partici- 
pation today  falls  short  of  what  the 
Congress  intended  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  present  act  in  1959.  The 
Federal  Government's  participation  to- 
day averages  around  38  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  held  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  set  an 
example  in  its  employee  relations  for 
the  private  sector  to  follow.  As  of  now. 
in  the  area  of  health  t)enefits,  we  are 
not  doing  this.  In  fact,  we  are  lagging 
considerably  behind  private  industry. 
My  bill  would  correct  this  situation  and 
would  make  the  Federal  Government's 
participation  in  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram an  equal  partnership  with  the 
employee. 
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Second,  Mr.  President,  the  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959,  as  it  stands,  has  a 
built-in  Inequity,  never  intended  by  the 
Congress,  in  regard  to  married  women 
vith  nondependent  husbands.  This  in- 
equity amounts  to  a  discrimination 
againts  female  Federal  employees  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  times, 
and.  Indeed,  is  altogether  foreign  in  the 
spirit  of  fairplay  which  otherwise  p>er- 
meates  the  act,  as  it  stands,  and  moti- 
vated its  enactment.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  would  remove  this  inequity. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  mem- 
ber, will  consider  this  bill  as  soon  as 
possible  and  will  give  it  swift  approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  761)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959 
with  respect  to  the  contributions  made 
by  Government  toward  health  benefit 
protection  for  employees  and  annuitants 
and  members  of  their  families,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tioju  7(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  (6  UB.C. 
SOO0(a)  (1)  and  (3) )  are  repealed,  and  a  new 
section  7(a)(1)  Is  inserted  In  their  place  to 
read  as  follows  : 

"(1)  The  Government  contribution  for 
baaltb  benefits  for  employees  or  annuitants 
enrolled  in  health  benefits  plans  under  this 
Act,  in  addition  to  the  contributions  required 
by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  $3  biweekly  for 
an  employee  or  annuitant  enrolled  for  self 
alone,  and  $6  biweekly  for  an  employee  or 
annuitant  enrolled  for  self  and  family,  but 
not  more  than  one-half  the  biweekly  sub- 
scription charge  for  the  enrollment." 

Sac.  3.  Sections  7(a)  (8)  and  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1068  (8  U.S.C.  8006(a)  (3)  and  (4))  are  re- 
designated sections   7(a)    (2)    and    (3)    re- 

Sac.  3.  This  amendment  Is  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  In  the  first 
contract  period  t>eglnnlng  more  than  90  days 
after  its  enactment. 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED  TO  ELIGIBLE  RESIDENTS 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  sad  thing  to  see  politics  given  prior- 
ity over  the  health  needs  of  aged  i>er- 
sons.  When  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  was 
enacted  into  law.  it  was  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  Congress  that  most — per- 
haps all — States  would  take  advantage 
of  it  and  would  make  available  to  older 
men  and  women  health  care  they  previ- 
ously could  not  obtain  or  could  not  af- 
ford. 

For  some  reason  known  only  to  the 
administration,  the  President  has  not 
fought  for  Kerr-Bfills  implementation  to 
benefit  the  senior  citlsena  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    He  has  had  over  2 


years  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  61.000 
pe(H>le  over  the  age  of  65.  but  still  no 
recommendation  has  been  forthcoming. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  In  the 
executive  branch  who  hold  the  view  that 
if  Kerr-Mills  is  successful,  the  social 
security  plan  may  not  gain  congressional 
approval.  But  is  this  an  excuse  for  in- 
action? Is  this  an  excuse  for  neglecting 
the  medical  needs  and  hospital  needs 
of  retired  people  who.  during  their  work- 
ing years,  made  a  real  contribution  to 
our  society?  I  think  all  Senators  know 
the  answer  to  these  questions.  In  fact, 
the  administration  also  knows,  or  should 
know,  what  course  of  action  is  the  de- 
cent one  to  follow.  Indeed,  it  even 
acknowledges  that  Kerr-Mills  will  be 
needed,  even  if  the  compulsory  social 
security  scheme  becomes  law. 

Why  is  Kerr-Mills  still  needed  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia?  It  is  needed  t>ecause  it  per- 
mits the  States  to  adopt  programs 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs.  Basic- 
ally, the  administration  social  security 
scheme  deals  with  the  hospitalization 
problem.  It  overlooks  the  Importance  of 
preventive  medicine.  It  overlooks  the 
significance  of  diagnostic  facilities.  It 
overlooks  the  varying  needs  of  individ- 
uals, some  of  whom  have  insurance  poli- 
cies of  their  own. 

Consider  how  broad  the  scope  of  Kerr- 
Mills  can  be  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  Congress  does  something  to  imple- 
ment it  for  older  people  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Kerr-Mills  specifies  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  share  in  the  expense  of 
providing  any  or  all  of  the  following 
kinds  of  medical  services :  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices, physicians'  services,  outpatient  hos- 
pital or  clinic  services,  home  health  care 
services,  private  duty  nursing  services, 
physical  therapy  and  related  services, 
dental  services,  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services,  prescribed  drugs,  eyeglasses, 
dentures,  and  prosthetic  devices,  and 
diagnostic,  screening,  and  preventive 
services. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  I  was  disturbed  to  see  that  the 
District,  together  with  a  minority  of  the 
States,  is  not  participating  in  medical 
care  for  the  aged  imder  Kerr-Mills. 

I  immediately  requested  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in- 
formation necessary  for  me  to  introduce 
legislation  to  make  the  District  a  par- 
ticipating Jurisdiction.  Much  to  my  as- 
tonishment, I  received  conflicting  infor- 
mation from  the  Department  and  the 
District.  Indeed,  the  District  suggested 
that  legislation  may  not  be  required.  If 
this  is  the  case,  its  inaction  is  all  the 
more  inexcusable. 

My  own  view  leads  me  to  believe  that 
enactment  of  a  bill  may  be  necessary. 
For  this  reason,  I  now  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
aid  in  making  health  care  available  to 
older  persons  in  the  District. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  763)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  Public  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  so  as  to  provide  for  the  furnishing 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  to 


eligible  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  by  Mr.  Pboutt,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  REC- 
LAMATION PROJECTS  UNDER 
COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT     ACT 

Mr,  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
three  reclamation  projects  as  participat- 
ing projects  under  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement,  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  770)  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Savery-Pot  Hook.  Bostwick 
Park,  and  Pruitland  Mesa  participating 
reclamation  projects  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Simpson  (for  Mr.  Allott 
and  other  Seivators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  statement  of  Mr..  Allott,  pre- 
sented by  Mi.  Sucpsom.  is  as  follows: 
arATmuMtrr  bt  Sematos  OoBooif  Aixott 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  three  reclamation  proj- 
ects as  participating  projects  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.  In  be- 
half of  my  colleagues  Senators  DoKzmcK, 
McOkx,  Simpson,  and  myself. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  authoflsations 
for  the  Savery-Pot  Hook  project  in  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming,  which  has  been  given 
priority  by  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board.  In  addition  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Bostwick  Park  and  Pniitlaxid  Mesa 
Colorado  projects.  Separate  bills  on  each 
of  these  projects  have  previously  been  in- 
troduced, however,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  BlmUarlty  In  project  characteristics 
recommends  that  they  be  considered  to- 
gether. I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  join 
in  cosponsoring  this  blU. 


THE  DESEGREGATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS— PROHIBmON  OF  CER- 
TAIN DISCRIMINATION  IN  EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
which  are  sponsored  by  a  number  of 
Senators.  The  first  bill  will  speed  public 
school  desegregation.  TTie  second  bill 
will  Insure  fair  employment  practices  in 
Government  and  interstate  employment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  was  done  2  years 
ago  with  identical  measiu^s. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cla>k. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
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aad  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PnUio  WWare.  as  follows: 

B7  Ui.  CLAKK  (for  hlnudf.  Ux.  Hast. 
Bfr.  Wn.T.TMw  of  New  Jeney,  Mr. 
Long  of  MlBsoiirl,  Mr.  BvicPHBBr, 
Mr.     aauxMma.     Mr.     Javtts,     Mrs. 

Nkxtbxkgxx,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

8. 77a.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  desegreg*- 
tlon  of  public  ■ehools,  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  Including  Immediate  nationwide  first- 
step  compliance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  OOT7GL.A8,  Mr.  WnxzAjcs  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  HuiiPHBKT,  Mr.  Gsttening, 
Mrs.  Nkttbzkgzs,  Bir.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Pkix)  : 
8. 773.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  becaxue  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  naUonal  origin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
school  desegregation  bill  would  reqtiire 
every  school  board  operating  a  racially 
segregated  public  school  to  adopt  a  de- 
segregation plan  within  6  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bin  and  to  file 
the  plan  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  TTie  plan  would 
state  how  the  board  intended  to  achieve 
desegregation  with  all  deliberate  speed 
in  each  of  its  schools  and  include  a 
schedule  showing  the  time  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  desegregation  would  be 
achieved  in  each  class  and  school.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  act,  the 
plan  would  have  to  provide  for  "first - 
step  compliance"  not  later  than  the 
school  year  or  semester  next  cranmenc- 
Ing  6  months  after  date  of  enactment. 
Technical  and  financial  assistance  would 
be  given  under  the  bill  to  desegregating 
school  districts,  and  court  enforc«nent 
would  be  autlunrlzed  in  the  cases  of 
school  boards  which  violated  the  duties 
set  forth  in  the  act 

The  fair  employment  practice  hill 
would  provide  administrative  and  court 
remedies  for  persons  discriminated 
against  as  a  result  of  race  or  color  in 
Oov^mnent  or  interstate  commerce 
en«>loyment  The  biU  would  make  It  an 
unfair  employment  practice  for  any 
business  or  labor  union  employing  more 
than  50  persons  to  discriminate  in  its 
hiring,  promoting  or  flrlns  practices  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tiOBaJ  (»lgin. 

The  eve  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  on  the 
100th  anniversary  year  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  is  a  fitting  time  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  vast  unfinished 
business  of  the  Nation  in  the  field  of 
eivll  rights,  particulariy  in  the  matters 
of  education  and  emi^oyment  discrim- 
ination. 

Two  thousand  public  school  districts 
remain  entirely  segregated  almost  a 
decade  after  desegregation  was  held  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Brown  decision.  Nonwhite  un- 
employment rates  have  hovered  at  a 
shocking  11  to  13  percent — more  than 
double  the  national  average.  These 
rates  were  12.7  percent  in  January, 

It  Is  a  severe  indictment  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  these  twin  national  problems, 
tffecting  the  lives  and  income  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens,  have  not  been 
given  attention  In  public  hearings  or 
floor  debate.  Despite  the  hurtlle  of  the 
present  Inadequate  antlflllbuster  rule, 
I  intend   to   do  everything  within   my 


power  to  have  these  matters  given  the 
oonsid^tttion  they  deserve  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  88th  Congresa. 

Ut.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  Introduced, 
for  appn>priate  reference,  two  bills  on 
the  general  subject  of  civil  rights.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  each  of  those  measures  be  printed  in 
the  RxcOBD,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  each  bill. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPICER  (Mr. 
Hamt  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  and  sectlon-by-section  analy- 
ses are  as  follows: 

S.  772 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  schools,   with   all  deliberate  speed. 
Including  inunedlate  nationwide  flrst-Btep 
compUance  and  for  other  ptirposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  asaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  School  De- 
segregation Act". 

xnxx  X — DKFiNrnoNs 

Sec.  101.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  "Desegregation"  znaans  the  assignment 
of  all  students  to  public  schools  Irreapectlve 
of  their  race  or  color.  No  assignment  sys- 
tem In  which  race  or  color  Is  a  factor  tn  the 
initial  assignment  of  students  to  particular 
public  schools  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
achieved  desegregation  even  though  place- 
ment or  other  tests  or  tnmsfen  or  other  op- 
tions may  be  available  to  change  such  as- 
signment. 

(b)  "Public  school"  me*ns  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  Institution  oper- 
ated by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
governmental  agency  within  a  State,  or  oper- 
ated principally  or  substantially  from  or 
through  the  use  of  govemmental  funds,  or 
funds  derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

(c)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  or 
agencies,  the  membetB,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees thereof,  and  any  other  person  or 
persons,  authorized  to  determine,  control, 
or  direct  the  institutions,  structurea,  or  places 
at  which  particular  students  are  assigned 
to  or  attend  public  school. 

(d)  "Plrst-step  compliance"  means  the  af- 
fording of  desegregated  education  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  students  at  each  public 
BCbool  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  achool 
board,  not  later  than  the  next  school  year 
or  semester  commencing  after  a  period  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

TtlLS  n — DTTTT   TO   ADOPT  ANB   HfPIXMSNT 

DESXOBXOATTON'  PLANS 

Sec  301.  Svery  school  board  which,  on 
the  d&te  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has 
failed  to  achieve  desegregation  in  all  pub- 
lic schools  wltliln  its  jurisdiction,  shall  adopt 
a  desegregation  plan  as  proTlded  In  section 
202  and  shall  file  said  plan,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

8tc.  202.  Every  desegregation  plan  re- 
quired   under    section    201    shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  achieving  desegregation  In 
aU  public  schools  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  school  board  with  all  deliberate  speed, 
pursuant  to  a  schedule  setting  forth  the 
time  when  and  the  manner  In  which  desegre- 
gation is  to  be  achieved  for  each  class,  grade, 
school,  and  district  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  school  board  involved:  and 

(2)  provide  for  at  least  first-step  com- 
pliance not  later  than  the  next  school  year 
or  semester  commencing  after  a  period  of 
six  months  from  the  data  of  enactment. 

Sec.  203.  Every  school  board  required  to 
adopt  a  desegregation  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion aoi  shall  forthwith  implement  the  same 


ha  accordance  with  iu  terms  Immedlat*] 
upon  its  adoption  and  thereafter  cmaiaru!? 
iU  implementaUon  in  good  faith  and  1^ 
an  deliberate  speed  tintll  desegregatlonb 
fully  achieved  tn  all  public  schools  wmJ. 
Its  jurisdiction.  ^™ 

Sec.  304.  Whenever  any  school  board  sab. 
ject  to  the  reqtUrements  of  this  tttle  loatg  ^ 
relinquishes  any  of  Its  authority  over  ma^ 
schools  fOTmerly  within  iU  Jurisdiction  ^ 
its  authority  to  assign  stodents  to  schotS 
within  IU  Jurisdiction,  the  duties  preaatbM 
in  this  Act  shall  immediately  devolve  upon 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  autb^. 
Ity  has  been  transferred  or  relinquished. 

Sbc.  205.  Wherever,  because  of  overlappin* 
or  complementary  Jurisdiction,  more  thim 
one  school  board  is  subject  to  the  recrabt 
mentfi  of  this  title  with  respect  to  the  «^ 
schools  or  students,  the  boards  concerasd 
shaU  exercise  their  obligations  hereunder 
Jointly. 

Sbc.  206.  The  requirements  of  this  tltlt 
shall  not  apply  to  any  public  school  which 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  u 
subject  to  a  court  order  providing  for'  tt 
approving  a  desegregation  plan  for  the  nu 
school. 

TTTI.E  m — TECHNICAL  ASSEBTANCZ  BT  SEdcniT 
OP  HZALTH,  n)UCATION,  AND  WKLTAXK  TO  H- 
CnjTATB  OCSXGUDBAnOir 

Sac.  901.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Kdnea- 
tlon.  and  Welfaz«  ahaU  upon  apphcaOoi 
render  technical  assistance  to  school  boanU 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate  Is 
the  preparation,  adoption,  and  Implementa- 
tion of  desegregation  plans  reqxiired  by  thli 
title.  Technical  assistance  may  Include,  b^t 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  such  matters  as  the 
aasembllng,  publishing,  and  distributing  of 
information,  including  suooeesful  case  hli- 
torlee  of  desegregation,  the  planning,  eall- 
ing,  and  holding  of  conferences,  the  appotat- 
ment  of  advisory  councUs  and  the  asslstliie 
by  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deeau 
appropriate  erf  iMt)gres8  toward  desegregation 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation. 

tttle  rv FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCX   BT   BECSXIAIT 

OP      HEALTH,      EDUCATION.      AND      -WKLFAKS     K 
FACILITATE    DXSEGKEGATION 

Sic.  401.  Every  plan  submitted  to  tbt  Se- 
re tary  of  Health.  Edvwatlon,  and  WeUm 
pursuant  to  section  201  of  tliis  Act  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary  to  detcrmiBe 
whether  it  conforms  with  the  requiiemeali 
of  this  Act.  Whenever  the  Secretary  detw- 
mines  that  a  desegregation  plan  submitted 
to  him  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Aet, 
he  Is  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  facUttst. 
ing  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  dcMgrtfik- 
tlon  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  appllcatlon 
therefor  to  make  grants  to  school  boarda. 
States,  municipalities,  school  dlstrlcU,  sad 
other  govemmental  units  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing costs  be  determines  to  be  reasonablr 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  audi 
desegregation  plan.  Grants  may  be  made 
under  this  section  for — 

(1)  the  cost  of  employing  addlUonAl 
schoolteachers; 

(2)  the  cost  of  giving  to  teachers  and 
Other  school  personnel  Inservice  training  tn 
dealing  with  problems  incident  to  deeegrcgs- 
tion; 

(3)  the  cost  of  employing  specialists  In 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  and  of 
providing  other  asslBtance  to  develop  under- 
standing by  parents,  schoolchildren,  and  the 
general  public  of  desegregation  In  order  to 
reduce  the  poeelblllty  of  community  hos- 
tility or  resistance  to  such  deaegregation; 

(4)  the  cost  of  replacement  of  funds  to 
schools  or  schoolteachers  withheld  because 
such  schools  or  scliool  teachers  have  under- 
taken or  may  undertake  deaegregation; 

(5)  the  cost  of  construction,  enlargement, 
or  alteration  of  school  facllltlei  when  the 
Secretary  finds  that  lack  or  inadequacy  of 
ezlsrtlng  facilities  makes  the  carrying  out  of 
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a  desegregation  plan  impracticable  or  ma- 
terially more  dUBcult;  and 

(8)  other  coetB  directly  related  to  the 
proceas  of  eliminating  segregation  in  public 

■cbools. 

8EC.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Is  fvu-ther  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  carrying  out 
of  desegregation  in  accordance  with  any 
court-approved  desegregation  plan  not  sub- 
lect  to  the  requirements  of  title  n  of  this 
j^ct  to  make  grants  to  school  boards.  States, 
municipalities,  school  districts,  and  other 
ifovemmental  units  to  assist  In  meeting  costs 
be  determines  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  such  desegregation 
plan  In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purposes  as  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion of  this  tlUe. 

gic.  403.  Each  appUcatlon  made  for  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  provide  such 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  measures  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Sach  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
In  such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe, 
which  may  Include  a  condition  that  the  ap- 
plicant expend  certain  of  Its  own  funds  in 
ipeclfied  amounts  for  the  purpose  for  wlilch 
the  grant  Is  made.  In  determining  whether 
to  make  a  grant,  and  in  fixing  the  amount 
thereof  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  It  will  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  amount  available 
for  grants  under  this  section  and  the  other 
appUcatloos  which  are  pending  before  him; 
the  flnff"^^"-^  condition  of  the  applicant  and 
the  other  resources  available  to  it;  the  na- 
ture, extent,  and  gravity  of  its  problems 
laeldBQt  to  deaegregation;  and  such  other 
facton  as  he  finds  relevant. 

Sac.  404.  Payments  of  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

Sao.  405.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  in  proceas 
at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  y«ar,  such  sums,  not 
exceeding  $40,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

HTLB  V ^ENFOBCZMENT  OP  DUTT  TO  ADOPT  AND 

nCPLKMENT  DESBGBZOATIOIf   PLANS 

Sac.  501.  In  the  event  that  a  school  board, 
or  Its  successor  as  provided  in  section  204, 
■abject  to  the  requirements  of  title  n  of  this 
Act  has  violated  any  of  the  obligations  pre- 
scribed therein,  the  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  institute  for  or  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  in  tha  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  wherein  such 
school  board  or  Its  successor  Is  located  or 
meets,  a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief  Including  an  appllcatlon  for 
an  injunction  or  other  order,  against  such 
school  board  or  Its  successor.  The  court 
wherein  such  action  Is  instituted  Is  author- 
ized, upon  finding  that  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  title  n  of  this  Act,  without  limi- 
tation upon  the  grant  of  such  other  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  under  the  clrcxmiBtances, 
to  require  the  school  board  or  Its  successor 
(1)  to  adopt  and  Implement  a  plan  of  school 
desegregation  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  title  II  of  this  Act,  (2)  to  Implement  any 
other  school  desegregation  plan  which  the 
co\irt  may  find  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  (3)  to 
Issue  such  other  orders  and  grant  such  other 
relief  as  will  most  expeditiously  achieve 
first-step  compliance  and  desegregation  with 
all  deliberate  speed  in  the  public  schools 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  board 
or  Its  successor. 

Sec.  602.  The  district  courta  of  the  United 
States  shall  liave  Jurisdiction  over  proceed- 
ings instituted  under  secUon  601  of  this  Act. 
and  shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard 
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to  whether  any  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies that  may  be  provided  by  law  shall  iiave 
been  exhausted,  and  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  achieve  deaegregation  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI — ^aOSCXLLANXOVS  PBOVIBION8 

Sec.  601.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  lie  con- 
strued to  impair  any  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  or  lavrs  of  the  United 
States  or  any  remedies  already  existing  for 
their  protection  or  enforcement,  nor  to  pre- 
vent any  Individual  or  private  organization 
from  acting  to  enforce  or  safeguard  any  con- 
stitutional right  In  any  manner  now  or  here- 
after permitted  by  law. 

Sec  602.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  Is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section -BT-SacTioN  Analtsis  op  Clabk 
Bill,  Entttlxd  "Public  School  Desegrega- 
tion Act" 

title  I — DixiNrnoNS 
Section  101(a)  :  "Desegregation"  Is  achieved 
only  when  race  or  color  Is  completely  elim- 
inated aa  a  factor  in  assigning  students  to 
public  schools. 

(b)  "Public  school"  is  defined  to  include 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  operated 
principally  or  substantially  from  or  through 
the  use  of  govemmental  funds,  or  funds  de- 
rived from  a  govemmental  source. 

(c)  "School  boeo'd"  includes  any  agency 
or  person  that  controls  or  directs  the  aa- 
Bignment  of  pupils  to  pubUc  schools. 

(d)  "First-step  compliance"  means  the 
affording  of  desegregated  education  to  a 
Bubetantial  number  of  students  at  ecu:h  pub- 
lic school  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
school  board,  not  later  than  the  school 
year  or  semester  next  commencing  6  months 
after  enactment. 

title  n — dutt  to  adopt  and  implement  de- 

SEG&XGATION    PLANS 

Section  301  requires  every  school  board 
which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
has  failed  to  achieve  desegregation  in  all 
public  schools  within  its  Jviriadlctlon.  to 
adopt  a  desegregation  plan  and  file  It  witliin 
180  days  after  enactment  of  thia  act  with 
the  Secretary  of  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,   and   Welfare. 

Section  202:  Such  a  desegregation  plan 
must  provide  for  two  things: 

1.  A  program  of  xiltlxnate  desegregation 
to  be  attained  with  all  deliberate  speed,  pur- 
suant to  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  time 
when  and  the  manner  In  which  desegrega- 
tion is  to  Iw  achieved  for  each  class,  grade, 
Bchooi,  and  district  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  school  board,  and 

2.  A  program  for  "first-step  compliance" 
not  later  than  the  school  year  or  semester 
next  commencing  0  months  after  enactment. 

Section  203  requires  every  school  board 
adopting  a  desegregation  plan  pursuant  to 
this  act  to  Implement  It  in  good  faith  and 
with  all  deliberate  speed  until  desegrega- 
tion is  fully   achieved   in   Its   district. 

Section  204  provides  that  the  duties  re- 
quired of  a  school  board  under  this  act 
shall  devolve  immediately  upon  any  succes- 
sor should  the  school  board's  authority  be 
relinquished.  This  Is  aimed  at  obviating 
slowdowns  resulting  from  the  resignation  of 
school  boards  or  from  the  elimination  of 
such  boards.  It  means  that  any  public 
body,  local  or  State,  that  assumes  control 
over  local  schools,  can  be  made  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Section  205  provides  for  the  joint  exercise 
of  obligations  under  the  bill  by  school 
boards,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  might  over- 
lap. Prevents  a  situation  arising  where 
nothing  would  be  done  under  this  bUl  be- 
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cause  neither  of  two  school  boards  would 
desire  to  exerclae  its  jurladlctton. 

Section  306  provldea  that  thla  bm  Shall 
not  apply  to  any  public  school,  which  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  bHI,  la  subject 
to  a  court  order  provMUng  for  or  approving 
a  deaegregation  plan  tor  aaid  aehool 

'IIILE  m IBLHNICAL  AaaXBlAlVCS  BT 

OP     HEALTH,     XDVCATION,     AND 
PACILTTATS     UlHtHMlEOATfOW 

Section  301  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  upon  ap- 
plication therefor,  to  render  technical  assist- 
ance to  school  boards  In  preparing,  adopting, 
or  implementing  desegregation  plans  re- 
quired by  this  blU.  Such  assistance  might 
include  dissemination  of  information,  ap- 
pointment of  advisory  councUa,  the  liokUng 
of  conferences,  etc. 

TTTLE  IV riKAafCIAL   ASSISTAIfCE  BT  SECBETART 

OP     HEALTH,     EDUCATION,     ANB     WKLPABX     TO 
PAdLTTATE      DEBBOBBOATION 

Section  401  requlraa  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  review 
every  deaagregation  plan  filed  under  this 
bill  to  ascertain  that  it  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Permits  the  Secre- 
tary, in  the  caae  of  auch  plans  that  qualify 
and  upon  application  therefcr,  to  make 
grants  to  school  boards.  States,  etc.,  to  aa- 
sist  in  meeting  costs  which  the  Sacretary 
determinea  to  be  reasonably  naoaaaary  for 
the  implementation  of  a  deaegregation  plan. 
Oranta  can  be  made  to  meet  the  ooata  ctf  ( 1 ) 
employing  additional  peraonnel  such  ae 
teachers  and  community  oounaeiora,  (3)  in- 
service  training  programs  for  acboo]  peraon- 
nel, (8)  replacing  funda  wlthbeM  from 
schools  or  teachera  by  local  or  State  authori- 
ties because  of  deaegregation,  (4)  construc- 
tion or  alteration  of  aehool  faellltlea.  and 
(B)  other  costs  directly  related  to  the  process 
of  eliminating  segregation. 

Section  402  authoriaea  the  Secretary  to 
provide  grants  to  school  boards,  Statea,  etc., 
to  assist  in  meeting  costs  he  determines  to 
be  reasonably  neceaaary  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  court-approved  deaegregation  plans 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  thia  blU. 

Section  408  requires  the  Secretary  to  pra- 
scrlbe  regulations  governing  the  granting  of 
funds  under  this  title  and  requirea  each  ap- 
pllcatlon for  such  a  grant  to  oonforiB  to  tbe 
requirements  of  tha  Sacretary.  Prorldaa  that 
the  Secretary  might  re<iuire  that  a  grant  be 
conditioned  upon  the  local  authority  con- 
tributing similariy  of  its  own  funds. 

Sets  forth  criteria  to  guide  the  Secretary 
in  "r»a>^T.g  the  grants  funda  available,  ftnaa- 
cial  condition  of  applicant,  ete. 

Section  404  provides  that  grants  can  be 
paid  by  way  of  relmburaement  for  erpanaws 
already  undertaken  by  a  aehool  diatrlet,  or 
in  advance  for  ezpenaes  to  be  imdartakan. 

Section  406  authorlzea  the  appropriation 
of  $40  million  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  grant  provisions. 

TITLE  V ^ENFOBCEMXNT  OP  DUTT  TO  ADOPT  AND 

IMPLEMENT  DESEGKEGATION  PLANS 

Section  601  provides  that  when  a  aehool 
board  or  its  Buocesaor  violates  any  of  the 
obligations  required  by  this  bUl  (filing  de- 
segregation plans  and  implementing  them) , 
the  n.S.  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  authorized  to 
institute  in  the  local  U.S.  district  court,  in 
the  nam}  of  the  United  States,  a  civil  action 
or  other  proceeding  for  preventive  relief 
against  such  school  board  or  its  suoceaaor. 
Upon  flnrting  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  title  n  of  this  bill,  tile  court  may 
require  the  school  board  or  ita  successor  to 
adopt  a  school  desegregation  plan  or  to  Im- 
plement any  other  school  desegregation  plan 
which  the  court  may  find  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  this  bill,  or, 
to  issue  such  other  coders  or  grant  such 
other  reUef  as  wlU  moet  expeditousiy  achieve 
first-step  compliance  and  desegregation. 
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Section  603  provldM  th*t  the  Jtirlidlctlon 
of  XJJB.  dlatrlct  courta  aluUl  extend  to  suoh 
proceeding!  regardleH  of  whetber  Mimlnl*- 
tratlT*  or  oth«r  nmedles  prorlded  bj  law 
have  been  eshauated. 

xnutvi — iniir»T.i,>w»oini 
Sectloa  001  prorfctoe  that  nothing  In  the 
bill  shall  be  eonetnied  to  impair  any  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Oonetttutlaii  or  laws  nor 
prerent  IndlTldtiala  or  private  organlaatlons 
from  acting  to  enforce  or  safeguard  any 
constltutloaal  right  or  remedy. 

Section  009:  Saving  deuae  In  the  event 
any  provision  la  held  Invalid. 

S.  773 
A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBOKT    TTTLB 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pederal  Pair  Employment  Practice  Act". 

TIIfDINaS  OF  FACT  AKD  8TATK1CXNT  OV  FDaPOSX 

Sbc.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
large  numbers  of  qtuOlfled  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  discriminated  against  In 
employment  because  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
llgloa.  or  national  origin,  and  that  such  dis- 
crimination Interferes  with  the  XKirmal  flow 
of  oommerce  and  with  the  full  production  of 
articles  and  commodities  for  commerce.  It 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  In  wder  to  pro- 
mote the  full  flow  of  commerce  and  the  full 
production  of  articles  and  oommodlties  for 
oommwoe,  to  prohibit  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  and  to  provide  administra- 
tive and  court  remedies  for  persons  injured 
by  such  discrimination. 

DariMlTlONS 

Sac.  S.  As  used  in  this  Acl^- 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  partnerships,  associations, 
corporations,  legal  repreeentatlvee,  trustees, 
trustees  In  banlcruptcy,  receivers,  or  any  or- 
gaalaed  group  of  persons  and  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Colimibia,  or  of  any 
territory  or  possession  thereof. 

(b>  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  tn  oommerce  or  in  operations  affect- 
ing oommerce  having  in  his  employ  fifty  or 
nMJre  Individuals;  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States.  Including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  territory  or 
possession  thereof;  and  any  person  acting 
in  the  Interest  of  an  employer,  directly  or 
Indirectly:  but  shall  not  Include  any  State 
or  municipality,  or  political  subdlvtslon 
thereof,  or  any  religious,  charitable,  or  edu- 
cational corpcnation  or  association,  not  or- 
ganised for  private  profit.  Such  term  In- 
cludes, toe  purpoees  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  employers,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion which  has  fifty  or  more  individuals  in 
Its  nnploy. 

(c)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  carganlaatlon,  having  fifty  or  more  mem- 
bers employed  by  any  employer  or  employ- 
ers, which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  of  collective  bargaining  or  of 
dealing  with  employers  concerning  griev- 
ances, wages,  hours,  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  or  for  other  mutual  aid  or 
IHTOtectlon  in  connection  with  employment. 

(d)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traOc.  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States;  or 
between  any  State,  territory,  possession,  or 
the  District  of  Coltunbia  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof;  or  within  the  District  of  Ooltmi- 
bla  or  any  territory  or  possession;  or  between 
points  in  the  same  State  but  through  any 
point  outside  thereof. 


(e)  The  term  "territory"  includes  the 
C<Hnnionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(f)  The  term  "possesston"  means  all  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  includes 
the  trust  territories  which  the  United  States 
holds  as  administering  authority  under  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  system,  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  but  excludes  other  places  held 
by  the  United  States  by  lease  under  inter- 
national arrangements. 

(g)  The  term  "CommlBslon"  means  the 
Pair  Employment  Practice  Commission, 
created  by  section  6  hereof. 

EXEMFTTON 

Sbc.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  aliens  outside  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  and 
possessions. 

TTNLAWrUL    EMPLOTMENT    PRACTICES    DEFINED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
plojrment  practice   for   an   employer — 

(1)  to  refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or 
otherwise  to  discriminate  against  any  Indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  his  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  or 

(2)  to  utilize  in  the  hiring  or  recruitment 
of  individuals  for  employment  any  employ- 
ment agency,  placement  service,  training 
school  or  center,  labor  organization,  or  any 
other  source  which  discriminates  against 
such  individuals  because  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  labcw  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  or  to  limit, 
segregate,  or  classify  its  membership  in  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
any  individual  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities, or  would  limit  his  employment 
opportiuiities  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
his  status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant 
for  employment,  or  would  affect  adversely 
his  wages,  hours,  or  employment  conditions, 
because  of  such  individual's  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer  or  labor  organiza- 
tion to  discharge,  expel,  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  any  person,  becaxise  he  has 
opposed  any  unlawful  employment  practice 
or  has  filed  a  charge,  testified,  participated, 
or  assisted  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

TBI  FAII  nCPLOTlCBNT  PRACTtCX 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Pair  Employment 
Practice  Commission,  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that  any 
individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  for  the  administrative  oper- 
ations of  the  Commission.  The  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Chairman  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  that  office.  Any  member  of 
the  Commission  may  be  removed  by  the 
President,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  offlce,  but  no 
other  catise. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
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and  three  members  thereof  shau  con««*,-_ 
a  quorum.  ^awatuto 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  cAm  • 
seal  which  shall  be  JudlclaUy  noUced  ^^ 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  at  the  cIom  m 
each  fiscal  year,  make  a  report  in  wrlttnT  tJ 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President  atoUnS  i 
detail  Its  activities  d\irlng  such  fiscaijW 
including  the  number  and  types  of  csssTh 
has  handled  and  the  decisions  it  hjui»B 
dered;  and  shall  report  to  the  President  &«» 
time  to  time  on  the  causes  of  and  meani« 
eliminating  discrimination  and  make  »um[ 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  la 
may  appear  desirable. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  »30,000  a  year,  except  th»t 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  a  salary  of  laaioo 
a  year. 

(f)  The  principal  offlce  of  the  Conunls 
sion  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbli 
but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  tu  of 
its  powers  at  any  other  place  and  but 
establish  such  regional  offices  as  it  dvau 
necessary.  The  Commission  may,  by  oQe 
or  more  of  its  members  or  by  such  agenta  u 
it  may  designate,  conduct  any  investlp. 
tion,  proceeding,  or  hearing  necessary  to  tta 
functions  in  any  part  of  the  United  Statts 
Any  such  agent,  other  than  a  member  of  tin 
Commission,  designated  to  conduct  a  pro- 
ceeding  or  a  hearing  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 
Judicial  circuit,  as  defined  in  title  38,  Unitail 
States  Code,  section  41.  within  which  tht 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
occurred. 

(g)  The   Commission  shall  have  power— 

(1)  to  appoint.  In  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Service  Act,  rules,  and  regulations,  wch 
officers,  agents,  and  employees,  as  it  deeou 
necessary  to  assist  it  in  the  i>erformance  of 
Its  functions,  to  appoint,  without  regard  to 
the  Civil  Service  Act,  rules,  and  regulatloui, 
such  attorneys  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
assist  it  in  the  performance  of  Its  funcUoni, 
and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offloen! 
agents,  employees,  and  attorneys  in  accord- 
ance with  the.  Classification  Act  of  IMS,  u 
amended; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  loeil. 
and  other  agencies; 

(3)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  deposltiooi 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the 
Commission  or  any  of  its  agents  the  nme 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  thli 
Act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  nuj 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  thli 
Act  or  any  order  Issued  thereunder; 

(6)  upon  the  request  of  any  employ* 
acting  in  good  faith,  whose  employees  or 
some  of  them  refuse  or  threaten  to  refUM 
to  cooperate  in  effectuating  the  provlslooi 
of  this  Act,  to  assist  In  such  effectuation  b^ 
conciliation  or  other  remedial  action; 

(6)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  an 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  pvuposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act  and  to  make  the  result* 
of  such  studies  available  to  interested  gOT- 
emmental  and  nongovernmental  agenclei; 
and 

(7)  to  create  such  local.  State,  or  regional 
advisory  and  conciliation  councils  as  in  Iti 
Judgment  will  aid  in  effectuating  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  and  the  Commission  may 
authorize  them  to  study  the  problem  or  spe- 
cific instances  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  and  to  foeter  through  com- 
munity effort  or  otherwise  good  will,  coopera- 
tion, and  conciliation  among  the  groupi 
and  elements  of  the  population,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  for  the 
development  of  policies  and  procedures  In 
general  and  in  epeclflc  Instances.  Such  ad- 
visory and  conciliation  coxuiclls  shall  be 
composed  of  representative  cltlaens,  resi- 
dents of  the  area  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, who  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tlon^  but  shall  receive  transportation  and 
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oer  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorised 
by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U5C.  73b-2),  for  persons  serving  with- 
out compensation;  and  the  Commission  may 
make  provision  for  technical  and  dertcal 
assistance  to  such  councils  and  for  the  ex- 
panses of  such  assistance. 

pglVlNTION  OF  UNLAWFUL  EMPLOYMENT 
PBACTICXS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  "Hxe  Commission  is  empowered, 
u  hwelnafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  per- 
»5n  from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  as  set  forth  in  section  6.  This 
power  shall  be  exclusive,  and  shall  not  be 
affected  by  any  other  means  of  adjustment 
or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may  be  estab- 
lished by  agreement,  code,  law.  or  other- 
^rtse:  Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  em- 
powered, by  agreement  with  any  agency  of 
sny  SUte,  territory,  possession,  or  local  gov- 
ernment, to  cede  to  such  agency  Jurisdiction 
over  any  cases  even  though  such  cases  may 
involve  charges  of  unlawful  employment 
practices  within  the  scope  of  this  Act,  un- 
less the  provision  of  the  statute  or  ordinance 
^pllcable  to  the  determination  of  such  cases 
by  tuch  agency  is  inconsistent  with  the  cor- 
responding provision  of  this  Act  or  has  re- 
ceived a  construction  inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  Whenever  a  sworn  written  charge  has 
been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge 
has  been  filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  by  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
the  Commission  specifically  authorized  by  It 
to  file  charges  pursuant  to  this  section,  that 
any  person  subject  to  the  Act  has  engaged 
m  any  unlawful  employment  practice,  the 
Commission  shall  investigate  such  charge 
and  If  it  shall  determine  after  such  prelimi- 
nary investigation  that  probable  cause  exists 
for  crediting  such  written  charge,  it  shall 
endeavor  to  eliminate  any  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  by  informal  methods  of  con- 
ference, conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Noth- 
ing said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part  of  such 
endeavors  may  be  used  as  evidence  m  any 
subsequent  proceeding.  Any  vnltten  charge 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  must  be  filed 
within  one  year  after  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  falls  to  effect  the 
elimination  of  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  Act,  or  in  advance  thereof  if  cir- 
cumstances so  warrant.  It  shall  cause  a  copy 
of  such  written  charge  to  be  served  upon 
such  person  who  has  allegedly  committed  any 
unlawful  employment  practice,  hereinafter 
called  the  respondent,  together  with  a  notice 
of  hearing  before  the  Commission,  or  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  or  before  a  designated  agent,  at 
a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than  ten  days 
after  the  service  of  such  charge. 

(d)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  written 
charge  and  to  appear  at  such  hearing  in 
person  or  otherwise,  with  or  vrtthout  counsel, 
to  present  evidence  and  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

(e)  The  Commission  or  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  any  written  charge,  and  the  re- 
spondent shall  have  like  power  to  amend  its 
answer. 

(f)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath  and  a  verbatim  transcript  of  all  testi- 
mony shall  be  made. 

(g)  The  member  of  the  Commission,  or 
the  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  filed  a  charge  shall  not  par- 
ticipate in  a  hearing  thereon  or  In  trial 
thereof,  except  as  a  witness. 

(h)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  before 
a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the  Com- 
mission, such  member  or  agent  shall  transfer 
the  entire  record  thereof  to  the  Commission, 
together  with  his  reconunended  decision. 
The  Commission,  or  a  panel  of  three  qualified 


members  designated  by  It  to  sit  and  act  as 
the  OommiaBlon  In  such  case,  shall  afford 
the  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
such  record  at  a  tinoe  and  place  to  be  speci- 
fied upon  reasonable  notice.  In  its  discre- 
tion, the  Com  ml  salon  upon  notice  may  take 
fiu-ther  testimony. 

(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  the  hearing, 
a  case  may  be  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mission by  agreement  between  the  parties 
for  the  elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  on  mutually  satisfac- 
tory terms. 

(J)  If  upon  the  record,  including  all  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Commission  shall  find 
that  any  person  named  in  the  written  charge 
has  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  person 
an  order  requiring  him  to  cease  and  desist 
from  such  unlawful  employment  practice 
and  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  includ- 
ing reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees, 
with  or  without  back  pay,  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earnable 
with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  person  or 
persons  discriminated  against  shall  operate 
to  reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  allowable. 
If  upon  the  record.  Including  all  the  testi- 
mony taken,  the  Commission  shall  find  that 
no  person  named  in  the  written  charge  has 
engaged  or  is  engaging  in  any  xinlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  an 
order  dismissing  the  said  complaint. 

(k)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  In  a 
case  shall  have  been  filed  in  a  court,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  the  case  may  at  any  time 
be  ended  by  agreement  between  the  parties, 
approved  by  the  CommiBslon,  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  alleged  unlawful  emplo3rment 
practice  on  mutually  satisfactory  terms,  and 
the  Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice  and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall 
deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  finding  or  order  made  or  issued 
by  it. 

( 1 )  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  In  conformity 
with  the  standards  and  limitations  of  sec- 
tions 5,  6.  7,  and  8  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 
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Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  petition  any  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  or,  if  the  court  of  appeals  to  which 
application  might  be  made  Is  In  vacation, 
any  district  court  or  other  United  States 
court  of  the  territory  or  place  within  the  Ju- 
dicial circuit  wherein  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  in  question  occurred,  or  where- 
in the  respondent  transacts  business,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  order  and  for  appropri- 
ate temporary  relief  or  restraining  order,  and 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  coiirt  to  which 
petition  Is  made  a  transcript  of  the  entire 
record  in  the  proceeding,  including  the 
pleadings  and  testimony  upon  which  such 
order  was  entered  and  the  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  order  of  the  Commission.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  conduct  further 
proceedings  tn  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards, procedures,  and  limitations  established 
by  section  10  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

(b)  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  re- 
spondent and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper  and  to 
make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testi- 
mony, and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Commission. 


(c)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  oourt.  unlen  the 
falliire  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
ctrctunstances.  The  findings  at  the  Oom- 
mlssion  with  respect  to  q\Mstlons  of  fact. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  c<xi- 
cluslve. 

(d)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  oourt 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additloma  evidence  Is  material 
and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  Its  member, 
or  agent,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Commission, 
its  member,  or  agent  and  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  transcript. 

(e)  TTie  Commission  may  modify  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  or  make 
new  findings  and  conclusions,  by  reason  of 
additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and 
it  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings 
and  conclusions  and  its  recommendations, 
if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  its  original  order. 

(f)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  i^Jproprlate  United 
States  court  of  appeals.  If  application  was 
made  to  the  district  court  or  other  United 
States  court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  In  tlUe  28,  umted  States  Code, 
section  1254. 

(g)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  in  any  United  States  court  of 
appeals  of  the  Judicial  circuit  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  In  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  In  or 
wherein  such  person  transacts  business,  by 
filing  In  such  court,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  issuance  of  such  order,  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
such  petiUon  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon 
the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved 
party  shall  file  In  the  oourt  a  transcript  of 
the  entire  record  in  the  proceeding  certified 
by  the  Com  ml  ml  on,  including  the  pleadings 
and  testimony  upon  which  the  onler  com- 
plained of  was  entered  and  the  nnAing^  con- 
clusions, and  order  of  the  Commission.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(a),  and  shall  iiave  the  same  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  grant  to  the  petitioners  or  the 
Commission  such  tempiorary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper, 
and  in  like  manner  to  make  and  enter  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying  and  enforcing  as 
so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  order  of  the  Commiaslon. 

(h)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  ag- 
grieved, the  reviewing  oourt  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  in  conformity  with  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  limitations  estab- 
lished by  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

(1)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (g)  of  this  section  shall 
not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commission's  order. 

INVXSnCATOBT    POWERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  all  invest!- 
gatlons.  proceedings,  or  hearings  which  the 
Comnalsslon  deems  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  m  it  by  this 
Act,  the  Commission,  or  any  member  thereof, 
shall  have  power  to  issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses, 
and  the  production  of  any  evidence  relating 
to  any  investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing 
before  the  Commission,  Its  member,  or  agent 
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conducting  wch  Investigation,  proceeding,  or     iBsued  under  this  section  shaU  be  In  con-     determine  Its  hiring  practices   on^\ 
bearing.  formlty  with  the  standards  and  limitations     internal    plant    policy,    and    disSS^r'  *** 

ployces.   according  to  any  standard  it  ^ 
adopt  so  long  as  there  Is  no  (1<b/<^~.>-  T*T 


(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or 
any  agent  designated  by  the  Commission  for 
such  purpoMS,  may  administer  oaths,  exam- 
ine witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

(c)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  at  such  evidence  may  be  required, 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Colximbla,  or  any  terri- 
tory or  posBBMlon  thereof,  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

(d)  In  ease  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  und«r  this 
Act,  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
as  constituted  by  chapter  6,  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code  (28  n.S.C.  81  et  seq.),  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  investigation,  proceeding,  or  hear- 
ing is  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts biislness.  upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to 
•uch  person  an  order  requiring  him  to  appear 
before  the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ord^ed,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  relating  to  the  in- 
vestigation, proceeding,  or  hearing. 

BMTOBCKiaarr  or  oameas  ontacrxD  to  oovzaN- 
icnrr  aqknciks  and  conteactobs 

3bc.  10.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  (1)  to 
coDlana.  fair  employment  practices  wlthtn 
the  Vederal  establishment  with  the  policies 
of  this  Act.  and  (2)  to  {vovlde  that  any  Fed- 
eral employee  aggrieved  by  any  employment 
practice  of  his  employer  must  exhaust  the 
administrative  remedies  prescribed  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  regulations  governing  fair 
employment  practices  within  the  Federal 
establishment  prior  to  seeking  relief  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  provision  of 
section  8  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  an 
order  of  the  Commission  under  section  7 
directed  to  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  territory  or  pos- 
session thereof,  <x  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  officer  or  Mnployee  thereof.  The 
Commission  may  request  the  President  to 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
obtain  compliance  with  such  orders. 

(b)  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  regulations 
to  prevent  the  committing  or  continuing  of 
any  unlawful  employment  practice  as  here- 
in dcAned  by  any  person  who  makes  a  con- 
tract with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  (excluding  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  or  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  District  of  Colximbia.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  enforced  by  the  Commission 
according  to  the  procedure  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided. 

NOnCKS  TO  BZ  POSTXD 

See.  11.  (a)  Every  employer  and  labor  or- 
ganisation shall  post  and  keep  posted  in 
consplcuoxis  places  upon  its  premises  a 
notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the 
Commission  setting  forth  excerpts  of  the 
Act  and  such  other  relevant  Information 
which  the  Commission  deems  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(b)  A  willful  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
8500  for  each  separate  offense. 

VXTKRANS'    PXETEBEMCZ 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
Federal,  State,  territorial,  or  local  law  creat- 
ing special  rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 

SX7I.ES  AND  REGtn.ATIONS 

Sxc.  13.  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  to  Issue,  amend, 
or  rescind  suitable  regulations  to  carry  out 
the    provisions    of    this    Act.      Regulations 
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of  the  Administrative  Procediire  Act. 

rOBCIBLT    BXBISTINa    TBS    COMMISSION 
BXPBX8ZMTATIVX8 

Sxc.  14.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  resist,  op- 
pose, impede.  Intimidate,  or  interfere  with 
a  member,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission while  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  duties  under  this  Act,  or  because  of  such 
performance,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  8500  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

SEPARABIUTY    CLAUSE 
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prohibited    irrelevantu!^? 
Ukewlse,    a   labor   organization   ia  fn*?" 
manage  its  internal  affairs  as  it  de^  ^ 
except  that  it  may  not  deny  any  of  ths  ^ 
vantages  of  union  membership  or  coUecu 
bargaining   to   any   person   because  ofS 

color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  ' 

Section  6,  the  Pair  fciployment  Prsctin. 

Commission:  The  administraUon  of  Xbmha\ 

Is  entrusted  to  a  national  Commission  h»%\^ 

discrimination  In  employment  compoSal 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the     Ave  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pna 

._,•— 4.1 *  — w .-.-_  . dgjjt  (^Qjj  confirmed  by  the  Senate,    ivj 

members  of  the  Commission  hold  oOce  fel 
overlapping  terms  at  the  outset  of  i  to  s 
years,  and  their  successors  hold  6-yeir  \nr^ 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  appoint 
staff  members;  to  cooperate  with  regionJ 
State,  and  local  agencies;  to  furnish  tech.^ 
nical  assistance  to  persons  subject  to  tbe  let 
and  to  make  necessary  studies;  and  to  »Ttit 
employers  whose  employees  "refuse  w 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  effecttut- 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  In  order  to 
foster  community  goodwill  and  cooperatkn 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  ko. 
to  help  conciliate  the  differences  and  teo- 
slons  between  various  groups  and  tbe  tit. 
ments  of  the  population,  provision  la  va^t 
for  the  creation  on  local,  State,  and  reglon»i 
levels  of  advisory  councils. 

Section  7,  prevention  of  unlawful  employ, 
ment  practices:  The  Commission  is  en. 
powered  to  investigate  the  sworn  written 
charges  of  any  person  who  believes  that  ht 
has  been  the  victim  of  an  unlawful  employ, 
ment  practice  and  to  eliminate  the  vmlavtol 
practice  by  conference.  Provision  la  alio 
made  for  the  filing  of  charges  of  dlscrimlat- 
tion  by  any  members  of  the  Commisslcm  who 
have  knowledge  of  an  unlawful  employment 
practice.  If  efforts  at  voluntary  compUann 
fail,  then  hearings  shall  be  held  before  the 
Commission  in  conformity  with  the  Admio- 
Lstrative  Procedure  Act,  and  it  may  lasue  u 
order  requiring  the  respondent  to  ceaae  and 
desist  from  such  unlawful  practice.  If  tbt 
respondent  still  refuses  to  comply  with  thi 
order,  the  Commission  may  apply  to  tiu 
U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  enfone- 
ment  of  such  order. 

Recognizing  the  existence  of  State  and 
local  fair  employment  practice  laws,  the  act 
provides  that  the  Federal  Conunission  nuy, 
by  agreement  with  any  agency  of  any  SUtt 
"cede  to  such  agency  Jurisdiction  over  any 
cases  even  though  such  cases  may  invotn 
charges  of  unlawful  employment  pracUoH 
•  •  •  unless  the  provision  of  the  statute  or 
ordinance  •  •  •  is  inconsistent  with  thi 
corresponding  provision  of  the  act  or  by 
received  a  construction  inconsistent  there- 
with." 

The  bill  contains  the  traditional  safe- 
guards for  separation  of  the  prosecution  and 
Judicial  functions  of  the  Conunission,  (or 
representation  by  council  and  protection  q< 
the  right  of  confrontation  and  cross-ex- 
amlnatlon. 

Section  8.  Judicial  review:  Judicial  review 
of  cease  and  desist  orders  is  provided  in  con- 
formity with  the  Administrative  Procedure! 
Act.  The  Commission's  orders  to  cease  and 
desist  from  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice or  to  reinstate  an  employee  with  or  with- 
out backpay  are  legally  enforceable  only 
after  they  have  received  Judicial  approval. 

Section  9,  investigatory  powers :  The  Com- 
mission is  given  the  customary  powers  to 
Issue  subpenas,  administer  oaths,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

Section  10,  enforcement  of  orders  directed 
to  Government  agencies  and  contractors: 
The  bill  provides  that  if  any  Gtovemment 
agency  is  found  to  have  engaged  in  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  the  Commission 
is  required  to  place  the  matter  before  tbe 
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application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circiunstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  thoee  to  which  it  is  held  invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section-bt-Sxction  Analysis  or  Clabk 
FEPC  Bill 

Section  1,  short  Utle:  "Federal  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Act." 

Section  2,  findings  of  fact  and  statement 
of  purpose:  Congress  finds  that  large  num- 
bers of  qualified  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  discriminated  against  in  employment 
because  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  that  such  discrimination 
interferes  with  interstate  commerce.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  promote  in- 
terstate conunerce  by  prohibiting  such  dis- 
crimination and  by  providing  administrative 
and  court  remedies  for  persons  injured  by 
such  dlBcrimlnatlon. 

Section  3,  definitions:  The  prohibition 
against  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin set  forth  hereafter  applies  to  employers 
and  labor  organizations.  Domestic  service 
and  small  business  are  exempted  from  the 
scope  of  the  bUl  by  a  provision  which  de- 
fines "employer"  as  a  person  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  who  em- 
ploys 60  or  more  Individuals.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  only  labor  organizations  covered  are 
those  which  have  50  or  more  members.  Also 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  are 
State,  municipalities,  or  political  sulxllvl- 
slons  thereof,  and  any  religious,  charitable. 
or  educational  corporation  or  association  not 
organized  for  private  profit.  The  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  are  covered  by 
the  bUl. 

Section  4,  exemption:  The  employment  of 
aliens  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions  is  specifically 
exempted  from  the  provision  of  the  act. 

Section  6,  unlawful  empIo3mnent  practices 
defined:  This  section  defines  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  by  employers  as  a  "re- 
fusal to  hire,  or  to  discharge"  or  otherwise 
penalize  any  employee  with  respect  to  his 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  In  addition,  an  employer 
Is  prohibited  from  iising  any  employment 
agency  or  placement  service  which  discrim- 
inates. Labor  organizations  are  forbidden  to 
discriminate  against  any  Individual  or  limit, 
segregate,  or  classify  Its  members  in  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  limit  an  individual's 
employment  opportunities  because  of  his 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin.  Both 
employers  and  labor  organizations  are  for- 
bidden to  dlBcriminate  against  any  individual 
because  he  "has  opposed  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  or  has  filed  a  charge,  testified, 
participated,  or  assisted  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  act."  In  short,  because  such  indi- 
vidual has  undertaken  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

These  prohibitions  do  not  go  beyond  say- 
ing that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
because  of  factors  which  have  no  real 
relationship  to  an  employee's  fitness  or 
qualifications.     Management  remains  free  to 


Pi«sldent  for  appropriate  action.  The  Presi- 
Agut  is  also  empowered  to  establish  regula- 
mqos  to  prevent  unlawful  employment  prac- 
fj0M  by  persons  entering  into  contracts  with 
tbe  VB.  Oovemment  or  any  of  its  agencies, 
guch  Executive  regulations  will  be  enforced 
Dy  the  Commission. 

Section  11.  notices  to  be  posted:  Persons 
luhject  to  the  act  are  required  to  post  a 
notice  giving  sufficient  information  about 
the  law  to  inform  employees  and  members  of 
Isbor  organizations  of  their  rights. 

Section  12,  veterans"  preferences:  The  bill 
(Ujavows  any  Intent  to  interfere  with  special 
rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 

Section  13,  rules  and  regulations:  Rules 
and  regiUatlons  may  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
jnlssion  in  conformity  with  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act. 

Section  14.  forcibly  resisting  the  Commls- 
glon  or  Its  representatives:  Penalties  by  fine 
of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  by  both  are 
provided  for  conviction  for  forcibly  resisting 
or  interfering  with  agents  of  the  Commis- 
sion engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  bills,  before 
being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Walfare,  may  lie  at  the 
desk  for  1  week  for  additional  cosponsor- 
shlp.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  QUALITY  STABILIZATION  ACT 
OF  1963 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchil],  I  introduce  a 
bill  entitled  "The  Quality  Stabilization 
Act  of  1963."  Other  cosponsors  include 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmiri].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  permitted  to  remain  at  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  2  additional  weeks — that  Is,  im- 
tll  February  25.  I  want  every  Senator 
who  is  interested  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
a  cosponsor.  I  predict  that  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  will  receive  even  more 
Impressive  bipartisan  sponsorship  than 
it  did  last  year,  when  10  Senators  joined 
In  sponsoring  this  measure. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  introduced  today  has  been 
revised  from  last  year,  although  in  prin- 
ciple and  purpose,  it  remains  unchanged. 
Today's  version  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  extensive  public  hearings  held  last 
year  in  both  the  Senate  and  House.  We 
now  have  a  stronger,  more  effective  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill,  a  measure  which 
enjoys  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
more  than  70  business  organizations  rep- 
resenting about  4  million  private  entre- 
preneurs from  all  cities  and  towns  across 
the  country. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  once  again  of 
the  objective  and  the  purpose  that  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  is  intended  to 
accomplish  in  behalf  of  the  competitive 
interests  of  the  Nation's  independent 
businessmen. 

Simply  stated,  It  strengthens  our  anti- 
trust laws  by  outlawing  certain  unfair 


methods  of  competition  that  inevitably 
promote  monopoly  in  distribution.  The 
bill  would  let  the  owner  of  a  product 
identified  by  his  trademark  or  brand 
name  stop  distributors  from,  first,  mak- 
ing misrepresentations  about  it;  second, 
using  it  as  bait  merchandise ;  and,  third, 
selling  at  other  than  the  established  re- 
sale price.  This  would  allow  the  prod- 
uct owner  to  prevent  damage  to  his  mark 
or  brand  and  the  goodwill  he  may  have 
taken  years  to  build  up. 

Whenever  a  trademark  or  brand  name 
owner  discovers  his  products  being  used 
by  a  distributor  in  any  such  scheme,  he 
may  revoke  the  offending  distributor's 
right  to  use  his  mark  or  brand  in  resales. 
If  the  offending  distributor  disregards 
the  notice  of  revocation  and  continues 
the  challenged  sales  practices,  the  owner 
may  get  a  court  injunction  to  stop  him. 
Basically,  no  more  is  involved  than 
recognition  of,  first,  the  property  values 
inhering  in  business  goodwill  and  in  the 
trademark  or  brand  name  sulopted  to 
maintain  and  extend  such  goodwill;  and. 
second,  the  need  to  give  trademark  or 
brand  name  owners  a  means  of  protect- 
ing their  rights  from  injurious  marketing 
practices.  In  this  light,  the  bill  is  merely 
an  extension  of  our  historic  trademark 
and  copyright  laws. 

Surely,  If  we  accept  the  right  to  own 
property  and  the  corresponding  right  to 
protect  such  property,  which  are  basic 
rights  of  every  American  citizen,  then 
we  must  accept  the  objective  of  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill— the  protection  of 
valuable  investments  In  trademarks, 
brand  names,  and  goodwill  from  ruinous 
marketing  practices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  In  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  would  bar  a  dis- 
tributor from  removing  the  trademark  or 
brand  name  from  the  product — thus 
separating  the  physical  property,  which 
he  owns,  from  the  goodwill  which  Is 
another's  property — and  then  selling  the 
commodity  at  his  own  price  or  in  his  own 
way,  so  long  £is  he  does  so  without 
making  use  of  the  goodwill  of  the  latter 
to  reach  his  end. 

As  Senators  can  see,  the  quality  stabi- 
lization bill  is  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  today's  small  businessman  is  not 
losing  the  battle  to  stay  solvent  as  a 
result  of  ineflBciency,  but  because  he  does 
not  have  the  capital  necessary  to  fight 
off  predatory  and  deceptive  price-cutting 
tactics  of  bigger  competitors. 

The  predatory  price  cutter,  with  his 
superior  capital  resources,  can,  by  slash- 
ing prices  on  national  branded,  fast- 
moving  merchandise,  prevent  the  family 
retailer  from  making  a  profit,  and,  thus, 
can  doom  him  to  bankruptcy.  No  ques- 
tion of  business  eflBciency  is  involved.  It 
is  no  more  than  "domination  by  the  long 
purse." 

So  you  can  see  that  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill  would  simply  reestablish  a 
system  of  economic  fairplay  in  the 
marketplace. 

In  reviewing  the  nature  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  should 
like  to  stress  the  permissive  character 
of  its  provisions.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion, for  example,  upon  the  trademark 
or  brand  name  owner  to  avail  himself 


of  the  rights  accorded  imder  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  compulsory 
legislation;  it  is  permissive.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  the  owner  may  not  be 
interested  in  protecting  his  good  will, 
trademark,  or  brand  name  from  the  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  defined  in 
this  bill.  But  whatever  his  decision.  It 
will  be  his  own. 

No  one  may  force  him  to  decide  either 
way.  Whether  he  does  so  or  not  is  his 
own  decision,  provided  his  products  are 
in  free  and  open  competition  with  other 
similar  products. 

Similarly,  those  engaged  in  merchan- 
dise distribution— that  is,  the  whole- 
salers and  the  retailers — are  not  In  any 
way  obliged  to  handle  trademarked  or 
branded  merchandise  subject  to  the 
quality  stabilization  resolution.  As  al- 
ways, they  will  decide  for  themselves 
what  products  they  will  stock  and  what 
products  they  will  offer  for  sale.  And 
consimiers,  too,  enjoy  full  freedom  of 
choice  under  this  measure.  They  are 
free  to  accept  or  reject  all  merchandise, 
to  pick  and  choose  between  so-called 
protected  and  unprotected  products. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
that  we  encourage  independent  retailing 
and  fair  competitive  practices  in  quality 
stabilization.  Our  huge  productive  ca- 
pacity turns  out  a  tremendous  amount 
of  goods  which  provide  us  with  a  stand- 
ard of  living  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  coxmtry  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  distribute  efficiently,  our 
free  enterprise  system  needs  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  independent  retail  deal- 
ers as  well  as  the  large  chainstore  out- 
lets. We  need  retailers  who  are  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  wants  of  their 
customers. 

A  system  which  includes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  independent  retailers  pro- 
tects the  consumers  against  monopolistic 
tendencies  and  resultant  high  prices.  I 
think  that  just  speaks  for  itself.  When 
you  have  a  large  nimiber  of  outlets  for 
products,  you  obviously  stimulate  com- 
merce, you  stimulate  consumer  desires, 
you  stimulate  the  flow  of  goods,  and  you 
obviously  protect  what  we  call  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system. 

The  fair  competitive  practices  which 
are  promoted  under  this  proposal  assure 
the  consumer  that  quality  tested  and  re- 
liable products  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able. As  the  late  Associate  Justice 
Holmes  once  said: 

I  caimot  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the 
public  wUl  profit  by  permitting  •  •  •  to  cut 
prices  for  some  ulterior  purpose  of  their  own 
and  thus  Impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  articles  which  are  assumed 
to  be  desirable  that  the  public  should  be 
able  to  get. 

Also,  in  terms  of  economic  health  of 
the  independent  business  community, 
this  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

The  marketplace  is  witness  to  a  vast 
multitude  of  misrepresentations  amount- 
ing, too  often,  to  outright  fraud  upon  the 
consumer.  The  misrepresentations  arise 
from  the  practice  of  price  juggling  by 
retailers  with  substantial  dollar  power. 
The  price  juggling  consists  In  selling  na- 
tionally popular  famous  brand  goods  at 
very  low  prices,  often  profitless  prices,  to 
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create  in  the  public's  mind  the  impres- 
sion that  everything  these  retailers  sell 
is  as  modi  a  bargain  as  the  bait  items 
here  referred  to.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly 
a  store  in  the  United  Stetes  which  en- 
gages in  such  tactics  that  does  not  sell 
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ness  for  6  to  10  yean,  and  17.6  percent 

among  thoee  who  had  been  in  business 

for  longer  than  10  years. 
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juggling  retailer  than  he  could  realize 
through  the  sale  of  famous  brand  goods 
at  fair  prices. 

These  tactics  have  put  in  jeopardy  the 
very  survival  in  America  of  the  independ- 
ent retailer.  On  September  12, 1962,  in  a 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  636, 
the  CoouBittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommeroe  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiTcs  observed: 

Buatnaas  failures  in  1061,  as  reported  by 
Dan  *  BradRtraet.  numbered  17.076.  the 
larseak  number  slnoe  the  depression  year  of 
1033.  aad  thaae  firms  registered  aggregate 
loMM  of  61.1  billion,  aa  aUtirne  record. 
Business  mortality  in  1961  was  higher  than 
In  I960,  which  in  turn  was  up  11  percent 
ftom  19S0.  However,  there  was  a  change 
In  the  Incidence  of  fallin-es.  Whereas  the 
IncrasM  in  1960  over  19S9  was  greatest  among 
ccmstruetloii  firms,  the  1961  increase  was 
spread  over  all  sizes  of  business  below  $1 
mllHon,  and  centered  In  wholesaling  and 
retailing.  I3rugstores.  general  merchandise 
■teres,  auto  dealers,  and  service  stations 
aihowed  failures  running  23  to  16  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  About  half  of 
all  hnstness  faUures  in  1961  were  in  retail 
trade,  and  small  independent  retailers  ac- 
eountsd  for  63  percent  of  retaU  failures. 

The  small  retaUer  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage In  competing  pricewlse  with  the  big 
department  store,  the  discount  house,  the 
mall  order  house,  the  chain  store  or  super- 
market. XiOoklng  at  the  situation  very  real- 
istically, if  a  price  war  should  break  out,  the 
little  retailer,  the  small  bvislnessman,  must 
be  the  first  to  die  because  he  lacks  the  re- 
sources to  endure  the  financial  strain  im- 
posed upon  him  by  a  price  war. 

We  are  faced  sqiiarely  with  the  proposl- 
tlckn  that  unless  the  small  biislnessman  Is 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  making  a  profit 
by  enabling  him  to  compete  pricewlse  on 
natloiially  advertised,  branded  merchandise, 
we  Shan  find  ouieelves  faced  in  a  few  years 
wtth  the  WgBwst  eonoentration  of  retailing  In 
the  haada  of  a  few  giant  corporations  that 
this  oountry  has  ever  seen.  And  If  we  permit 
this  trend  to  oontlniie,  the  economy  of  this 
country  will  sxiffer. 

Bringing  the  facts  up  to  date,  we  find 
that  in  1962.  total  failures  came  to 
15.782,  some  8  percent  below  the  28-year 
record  set  in  1961.  Except  for  1961,  this 
toU  is  stiU  the  highest  since  1934.  Also 
except  for  1961,  the  fsdlure  rate  of  60.8 
per  10.000  listed  enterprises  is  the  high- 
est since  1940. 

Nor  can  the  small  independent  retailer 
take  comfort  from  the  slight  decline  in 
failures  in  1962.  Of  the  15,782  faUures— 
covering  mining  and  manufacturing, 
wholesale  trade,  retail  trade,  construc- 
tloo.  and  commercial  service — ^retail 
trade  alone  accoonted  for  7.552.  or  almost 
half.  Of  this  number,  7,083  retailers 
failed  with  liabilities  of  $100,000  or  less. 
Only  489  retailers  had  liabilities  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000. 

Moreover,  the  failures  among  retailers 
are  not  entirely  confined  to  those  re- 
cently entering  the  business.  The  latest 
available  statistics  show  that  20.1  per- 
cent of  all  retail  failures  in  1961  occurred 
among  retailers  who  had  been  in  busi- 
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ment  of  independent  retailing  and 
thereby  add  significant  social  and  eco- 
nomic values  to  our  free  enterprise  so- 
ciety. I  know  most  Americans  agree 
that  independent  business  in  America  is 
worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  the  key 
to  the  strength  of  a  free  economy  based 
on  healthy  and  fair  competition. 

At  the  same  time,  this  measure  can 
do  much  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  consuming  public  in  the  qual- 
ity standards  of  available  merchandise 
and  the  fairness  of  applicable  prices.  No 
longer  will  the  ethics  of  the  marketplace 
be  determined  by  the  price  juggling  op- 
erator who  cuts  prices  on  the  stars  of  the 
merchandise  world  and  recoups  his 
losses  by  selling  lesser  known  liigher- 
proflt-margln  goods.  Replacing  such 
practices  of  the  oriental  bazaar  will  be 
fair,  honest,  and  vigorous  competition 
in  favor  of  the  consximer. 

Mr.  President,  I  pledge  to  use  all  of 
my  energies  to  see  that  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bill  becomes  law  this  year. 

I  now  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  quality  stabilization  bin 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  also  a  list  of  certain  organiza- 
tions which  support  legislation  of  this 
t3T)e,  and  support  this  bill,  in  particular. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  list 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  He  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  774)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote 
quality  and  price  stabilization,  to  define 
and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  of 
distribution  and  to  confirm,  define,  and 
equalize  the  rights  of  producers  and  re- 
sellers in  the  distribution  of  goods  iden- 
tified by  distinguishing  brands,  names, 
or  trademarks,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Htjicphrey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tide,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  znay  be  cited  as  the  "Quality  Sta- 
billzaUon  Act". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  shall  be  deemed  to  retain  his 
property  rights  therein,  and  In  the  trade  and 
public  goodwill  symbolized  thereby,  regard- 
less of  any  sale  or  transfer  of  the  goods  to 
which  such  band.  name,  or  trademark  re- 
lates, and  no  such  sale  or  transfer  shall 
be  deemed  to  diminish  or  extinguish  any 
such  rights. 

"(8)  Any  person  who  resells  goods  Iden- 
tified by  a  distinguishing  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  either  on  the  label,  container,  or 
dispenser  thereof,  may  rightfully  employ 
such  brand,  name,  or  trademark,  but  only 


"(A)  such  person  has  employed  ton*. 
bearing  such  brand,  name,  or  trademJith! 
furtherance  of  bait  merchandising  practte» 

"(B)  such  person,  after  written  n^ 
given  by  such  owner  of  such  owner'«c» 
rently  established  resale  price  or  price  r«o»i 
has  advertised,  offered  for  sale,  or  soUJi^ 
such  goods,  acquired  by  such  person  ifi2 
he  has  been  given  such  notice,  at  a  nw 
other  tlian  such  currently  established  rSS 
price  or  at  a  price  not  within  such  currentlT 
established    resale    price    range;    or 

"(C)  such  person,  with  Intent  to  deceln 
pxirchasers,  has  published  a  misrepresent*, 
tlon  or  misrepresentations  concerning  tatk 
goods. 

The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  tradenart 
who  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  pui- 
graphs  (7)  to  (17)  of  this  subsecUon  totMn 
purpose  of  establishing  a  resale  pne«  « 
price  range  shall  thereby  subject  hinueii 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  wmtro^ 
versy,  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  (Ustitet 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
In  which  goods  Identified  by  such  bnai. 
name,  or  trademark  are  offered  for  sale,  tat 
such  jurisdiction  shall  apply  (1)  only  for  thi 
adjudication  of  Issues  involving  a  campbut, 
by  a  bona  fide  purchaser  at  retaU  or  goodi  m 
Identified,  that  the  owner  of  such  bnad, 
name,  or  trademark  had  published,  in  u 
offer  of  such  goods  for  sale,  misrepresent*, 
tlon  as  to  the  size,  capacity,  quality,  coaU- 
tlon,  model,  or  age  ot  such  goods,  upon  vhkb 
misrepresentation  such  purchaser  had  i«)M 
with  resultant  iinfalr  damage  and  tea  to 
him.  and  (U)  only  If  the  owner  of  wmk 
brand,  name,  or  trademark  Is  not  subjKt 
to  process  In  the  courts  of  the  Stats  In 
which  such  purchaser  acquired  such  go(A. 

"(9)  Notwithstanding  revocation  p\ir«aint 
to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  of  the 
right  of  a  person,  in  rescuing  goods,  to  fs* 
ploy  the  iM-and.  name,  or  trademark  wbkk 
identifies  such  goods — 

"(A)  such  person  may,  in  the  regiiv 
cotirae  of  his  business  and  within  a  resMa> 
able  time  after  the  date  of  such  revocation, 
sell  aU  such  goods  of  which,  on  such  dati, 
he  Is  possessed :  Provided,  That  In  such  atk 
he  shall  conunlt  none  ctf  the  acts  descriM 
in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  roeh 
paragraph  (8):  or 

"(B)  if  such  person,  promptly  upon  ludi 
revocation,  shall  have  supplied  to  the  owner 
of  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  a  cor- 
rect Itemized  UsUng  of  the  Inventory  d 
such  goods  with  a  statement  of  the  price 
paid  per  Item  and  the  total  price  (incltid- 
Ing  transportation  costs)  paid  therefor,  to- 
gether with  a  firm  offer  to  sell  and  dellm 
all  such  Inventory  to  such  owner  at  any 
time  wlthm  ten  days  thereafter  upon  psy- 
noent  of  such  total  price  plus  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  owner  In  the  m*""*^ 
directed  by  such  ovnier,  then  such  person, 
upon  expiration  of  the  ten -day  term  of  such 
offer  without  acceptance,  may  so  sell  »vA 
goods  m  such  Inventory,  In  the  regoltf 
course  of  ills  business  and  wlthm  a  reason- 
able time  thereafter,  wlUxmt  restrtcUao  m 
to  price.  In  which  event  each  advertisement 
of,  or  offer  to  sell,  such  goods,  shall  sUte 
plainly  that  the  right  of  the  reseUer,  offer- 
ing such  goods,  to  employ  In  any  way  the 


tyuid  name,  or  trademark  carried  by  the 
2a0ds  has  been  revoked  as  to  any  such  goods 
Jotln  that  reseller's  poe»e«ion  at  the 
tune  of  such  revocation. 

"(10)  Any  person  whose  right  to  employ 

brand,  name,  or  trademark  has  been  re- 
voked by  the  owner  thereof  pursuant  to  the 
nrovlslons  of  paragraph  (8)  of  thU  sub- 
jection, and  who  thereafter,  except  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsection, 
resells  goods  identified  by  such  brand,  name, 
or  trademark,  or  who  otherwise  employs  such 
tjTsnd,  name,  or  trademark  In  effecting  re- 
Mde  of  such  goods  or  any  other  goods,  shall 
be  libel  m  a  clvU  action  for  damages  and 
jn  Injunctive  relief  by  the  owner  of  the 
brand,  name,  or  trademark,  to  prevent  and 
— Btrain  further  violations  of  paragraphs  (7) 
to  (17).  inclxislve.  of  this  subsection.  Such 
owner  msy  sue  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  district  In  which  de- 
fendant resides  or  Is  found  or  has  an  agent, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy, and  shall  be  entitled  to  (1)  recover 
the  amoimt  of  any  damages  sustained,  (11) 
injimctlve  relief  to  prevent  and  restrain 
further  violations  of  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17), 
Inclusive,  of  this  subsection,  whether  or  not 
specific  money  damages  are  established,  and 
(111)  recover  the  cost  of  suit  Including  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees.  Any  Injunction 
granted  under  clause  (11)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  remain  In  effect  for  one  year  from 
the  date  It  Is  granted  unless  It  Is  the  sec- 
ond or  a  subsequent  such  Injunction  issued 
against  the  same  defendant  in  favor  of  the 
same  plaintiff  In  wtilch  case  It  shall  be  a 
permanent  injunction;  except  that  any  such 
Injunction,  upon  petition  of  such  plaintiff, 
may  be  vacated  unconditionally  by  the  court 
granting  It. 

"(II)  In  any  proceeding  iwder  paragraph 
(10)  it  shall  be  a  defense  for  the  defendant 
(A)  to  establish  that  the  plaintiff  has  not 
used  due  diligence  to  effectuate  observance 
or  enforcement  of  plaintiff's  rights  under 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  Inclusive,  of  this 
subsection  against  other  persons  who  are  In 
substantial  competition  with  the  defendant 
and  who  are  known  to  plaintiff  to  be  violat- 
ing the  same  subparagraph  of  paragraph  (8) 
of  this  subsection  on  which  revocation  of 
the  defendant's  right  to  employ  the  brand, 
name,  or  trademark  was  based  or  (B)  to 
establish  that  the  plaintiff  has  sold  the  same 
kind  of  goods  of  like  grade  and  quality  as 
the  goods  Involved  In  such  proceeding  to 
another  person  similarly  situated  under 
terms  more  favorable  or  at  lower  prices  than 
tbose  under  which  the  plaintiff  sold  such 
pxKls  to  the  defendant. 

"(13)  No  action  pursuant  hereto  shall 
preclude  remedial  action  otherwise  avail- 
able for  wrongful  use  of  a  brand,  name,  or 
trademark. 

"(13)  Paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  tacluslve, 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  all  acts  and 
transactions  of  the  character  referred  to 
therein.  In  or  affecting  commerce,  which 
Congress  may  lawfully  regulate. 

"(14)  As  used  In  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17), 
inclusive,  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'person'  means  any  Indl- 
Tlduttl.  partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  term  'goods'  means  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise. 

"(C)  The  term  'currently  established  re- 
aale  price"  means  the  price  for  goods  Identi- 
fied by  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark  speci- 
fied by  writtten  notice  Invoking  paragraphs 
(7)  to  (17).  inclusive,  of  this  subsection 
given  by  the  owner  of  such  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  to  the  person  reselling  such  goods. 

"(D)  The  term  'cxirrently  established  re- 
Jsle  price  range'  means  all  prices  Including 
and  between  the  minimum  and  maximum 
resale  prices  for  goods  Identified  by  a  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  specified  by  written 
notice  Invoking  paragraphs  (7)  to  (17),  ta- 
cluslve. of  this  subsection  given  by  the  owner 


of  such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  to  the 
person  reselling  such  goods. 

Bach  such  currently  established  resale  price 
and  resale  price  range  ahaU  be  uniform  at 
each  level  of  distribution  wlthm  each  mar- 
keting area  determined  by  the  owner  of  the 
brand,  name,  or  trademark.  Such  owner 
of  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark  may  so 
establish,  for  resale  of  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  Items  of  goods,  a  resale  price  or 
price  range  different  from  the  sum  of  the 
currently  established  resale  prices  or  price 
ranges  for  the  Items  when  sold  individually. 
Such  owner  of  the  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark may  also  engage  in  other  promotional 
activities  not  made  unlawful  by  any  other 
statute. 

"(15)  AU  rights  and  remedies  provided  in 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (17) ,  mcluslve,  of  this  sub- 
section, to  owners  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, shall  be  also  available  to  any  owner 
of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark  who,  in  the 
sale  of  goods  identified  by  such  brand,  name, 
or  trademark.  shaU  compete,  at  any  level  of 
distribution,  with  any  reseller  offering  such 
goods:  Prorided,  That,  within  each  market- 
ing area  referred  to  In  paragraph  (14)  of 
this  subsection,  such  owner  shaU  seU  such 
Identified  goods,  at  whatever  level  of  dis- 
tribution, only  at  the  price  or  within  the 
price  range  ctirrently  established  by  such 
owner  for  that  area  and  for  that  level  of 
distribution. 

"(16)  The  foUowlng  transactions  shaU  be 
exempt  from  paragraphs  (7)  to  (16),  mclu- 
slve, of  tills  subsection — 

"(A)  Sales  of  bulk  commodities  when  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers. 

"(B)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  under  the 
orders  or  authority  of  any  duly  constituted 
court;  or  sales  by  any  person  m  mitigation 
of  damages  or  enforcement  of  a  lien  or  other 
aeciired  interest  in  said  goods,  when  such 
person  Is  not  primarily  engaged  \n  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  for  resale. 

"(C)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  secondixand  goods,  when  plain  no- 
tice of  the  condition  of  the  goods  is  given  to 
the  public. 

"(D)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  governments  or  their  poUtlcal 
subdivisions  or  agencies. 

"(E)  Sales  to  charitable,  educational,  med- 
ical, and  religious  organizations,  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  resale. 

"(17)  If  any  provision  of  paragraphs  (7) 
to  (17),  mcluslve,  of  this  subsection  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  shaU  be  held  mvalid 
for  any  reason  it  is  the  mtentlon  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  remaining  provisions  thereof 
shall  not  be  affected  but  shall  remain  m  full 
force  and  effect." 

The  list  of  organizations  presented  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  as  follows: 
National   Associations   That  Sxtppost  the 

QUALITT    STABUJZATION    BILL 

Sponsoring  organizations  are:  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists;  Quality 
Brands  Associates  of  America,  Inc.;  National 
RetaU  Hardware  Asfoclatlon;  National  Re- 
tall  Furniture  Association;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  RetaU  Clothiers  &  Pmmishers; 
National  Appliance  St  Radio-TV  Dealers 
Association;  National  Sportmg  Goods  Asso- 
ciation; National  Office  MacMne  Dealers  As- 
sociation; Retail  Jewelers  of  America;  Mas- 
ter Photo  Dealers  &  Pmishers  Association; 
Independent  Oarage  Owners  of  America;  Toy 
Wholesalers'  Association  of  America;  Whole- 
sale Stationers'  Association;  National  Sta- 
tionery &  Office  Equipment  Association; 
National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association;  As- 
sociated Fishing  Tackle  Msmufacturers; 
Archery  Manufacturers  St  Dealers  As- 
sociation: National  Association  of  House 
to  House  Installment  Companies,  Inc.; 
Marine  Manufacturers  Safety  Equipment 
Association;    Gift  &   Decorative   Accessories 


Association  of  America;  Sporting  Oooda 
Jobbers  Association;  Billiard  ft  Bowling 
Institute  of  America;  American  Watch  Amo- 
ciation.  Inc.;  Automotive  Bervlee  Industry 
Association;  Pountam  Pan  *  Mechanical 
PencU  Manufacturers'  Association,  Inc.;  Na- 
tional VThcdesale  Ebkrdware  ftsanclstlnn: 
Watch  Material  Distributors  of  Amerlea;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Bedding  Manufactur- 
ers; the  National  Association  of  Shirt, 
Pajama  St  Sportswear  Manufacturers;  Na- 
tional Industrial  Distributors  Association; 
Christian  BocAseUers  Association:  NaUonad 
Small  Busmess  Men's  Association:  National 
Congress  of  Petroleum  BetaUsn;  National 
Shoe  Manufacturers  Association:  Walloover- 
Ing  Wholesalers  Association;  American  Re- 
sesxch  Merchandising  Institute:  American 
RetaUers  Association;  National  Art  Materials 
Trade  Association;  Motor  A  Bquipment 
Manufacturers  Association;  National  Shoe 
Retailers  Association;  Northamerlcan  Heat- 
ing *  Alrcondltloning  Wholesalers.  Inc.; 
American  Watch  Manufacturers  Association; 
National  Association  of  Women's  tt  ChU- 
dren's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc.;  National 
Audio- VLsTial  Association,  Inc.;  National  Bi- 
cycle Dealers  Association,  Inc.;  National  Of- 
fice Furniture  Association,  Inc.;  National 
Outerwear  St  Sportswear  Association;  the 
Automotive  Warehouse  Distributors  Associ- 
ation, Inc.;  National  Froeen  Food  Associa- 
tion, Inc.;  American  Association  of  Bmall 
Business;  National  Association  of  Glove 
Manufacturers;  National  Martne  Products 
Association:  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation; Conference  of  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  Secretaries;  National  Retail 
Farm  Equipment  Association:  Nationad  As- 
sociation of  Tobacco  Distributors;  RetaU  To- 
bacco Dealers  of  America;  Pamt  &  WaU 
Paper  Association  of  America,  Inc.;  American 
Booksellers  Association;  National  Assoclatioa 
of  Clialn  Drugstores;  the  Toilet  Goods  Asso- 
ciation. 


PROHIBmON  OP  UNAUTHORIZED 
COPYING  OP  ORIGINAL  ORNA- 
MENTAL DESIGNS  OP  USEFUL  AR- 
TICLES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  July  23 
of  last  year  the  Senate  approved  a  bill — 
S.  1884— designed  to  give  moderate  but 
effective  protection  against  the  copsring 
of  the  appearance  of  useful  articles.  The 
need  for  this  protection  has  been  estab- 
lished in  3  days  of  hearings  held  by  the 
Patent  Subc<Hnmittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  1961.  The  House  did 
not  act  upon  the  bill— S.  1884— before 
adjournment,  and  the  need  adequately  to 
protect  creative  designs  remains  unmet. 
To  correct  this  failure  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  and  I  offer  the  bill  in  form  sub- 
stantially similar  to  that  approved  by  the 
Senate  a  year  ago. 

This  bill  provides  that  when  a  person 
can  establish  it  was  his  mind,  his  time, 
and  his  talent  that  produced  the  design, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection. The  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
I  believe  the  fairness  of  this  proposal 
again  will  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  table  4  days  to  permit  Members  who 
may  be  interested  to  become  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  wipropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  776)  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  original  ornamental  designs 
of  useful  articles  by  protecting  the  au- 
thors of  such  designs  for  a  limited  time 
against  unauthorized  copjring,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  HAkT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
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Talxaoos)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  aad  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 


haTB  been  atrthorteed  bat  not  yet  con- 
structed. In  the  86th  Congress  alone  seven 
pQblle  laws  were  enact«d  authorizing  the 
oocstmetlon  of  memorlalB.  At  least  IT  bills 
were  before  the  seth  Coagress  and  8  before 
the  87th  Congress  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  memorials  on  parklands  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  is  evident  that,  If  the 
concept  ot  <^>en   space  and   dignity  which 


Pehruary  n 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMm^ 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  ^Ep^ 
APPROPRIATION  BILl^    "BTTC 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ^u 
unanimous  consent  that  during  adJounT 
ments  or  recesses  of  the  SenatedSn^ 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Conerp«r^ 


CAPITAL  PARKS  lAKMURlAL  RE30- 

ujnas  TO  CUT  capital  speni>- 

INO 

--     ..»    .^  ooncepc  <m   <^>en   space  and   dignity  which  tne  ist  session  of  tlie  88th  ConerwB."«r 

Ifr.  PROXMIRK    Mr.  President.  I  in-     contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  bp    n^' 

troduoe,  lor  appropriation  reference,  a     Nation's  Capital  u  to  be  preserved  in  the  is  hereby,  authorized  to  reDort'o 

joint  rewdutkm  to  create  a  National  Cap-     l*^  °'  !°P^**''*  pressures  to  use  the  land  priation  bills,  including  jointVp^^in^"^ 

ital  Paries  Memorial  Board.    This  joint      o^'^^noriais.  sound  guidelines  for  the  con-  with  accomi^nyin?  noU(S  o?tS°^' 

._.c. —  |_  ,,   |...  ,  ..ii_  .i_^^  „<.  i-K-  *—        tJ^ol  Of  t**l8  use  must  be  formulated,  a  com-  i.  -^wuitwiiijruiB   uouces  oi  motiong 

2S?SJSil^S^^!^^*f*K^®i^"      P^l^enslve   plan    must   be   developed,    each  J?  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  18  fS 

torf^tocreaae  to  sending  ttiat  has  been     proposal  must  be  carefmiy  evaluated,  and  the  purpose  of  oflfering  certain  amend 

Oeveloplns  in  the  Nations  Capital  from     sound  criteria  must  be  steadfastly  followed,  ments  to  such  bills  or  joint  resolutlonV 

the  custom  of  tagging  a  revered  Ameri-     in  fact,  such  a  plan  atfra  the  only  assvu--  which  proposed  amendments  shall  vl' 

anoe  that  sites  will  be  available  for  future  printed.  ^ 

memorials  that  In  all  req}ects  merit  a  loca-  The  VICE  PRESIDENT 

jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


can  name  to  some  unnecessary  public 
building  or  monument. 

CoDgresa  is  then  confronted  with  the 
dikmma  <A  qtending  another  $30  or  $40 
milli(m  or  failing  to  show  due  respect  for 
one  of  our  great  statesmen.  In  such  a 
clash,  reverence  for  the  departed  states- 
man always  clobbers  economy. 

Just  ft  few  minutes  ago  the  Senate  was 

iiaformed  that  the  Speaker  had  Just  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Commission.  Although  tech- 
nicftOy  this  resolution  would  not  app^ 
to  the  proposed  $39  million  Madison 
Manorial,  this  proposal  is  a  case  in  point. 
A  group  of  eminent  Senators  has  Intro- 
duced tbis  mulUmUlion-dollar  boon- 
doggle again  this  year.  Any  opposition 
Win  be  Tlewed  as  an  affront  to  the  father 

of  tbe  C(Histitutlon.  and  probably  as  a 
calculated  insult  to  Virginia,  President 
Madison's  birthplace. 

And  who  is  to  say  whether  the  Madi- 
son Memorial  fits  into  any  overall  plan 
for  the  Nation's  Capital? 

DtaleBB  we  exercise  stxne  discrimination 
in  honoring  our  great  departed  states- 
men. Washington  will  become  aclutter  of 
stony  statuary. 

A  lid  must  be  put  on  this  mass  move 
for  massive  memorials  and  this  can  be 
done  by  ftmneUng  all  such  proposals 
through  the  Memorial  Board,  which  will 
evaluate  each  proposal  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Board  will  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  criteria,  guidelines,  and 
policies  for  monorials  on  Federal  land  in 
the  National  Capital  parks  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  excerpts  from  a  letter  from 
Secretary  UdaU  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houie  supporting  the  Joint  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcgbd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred  and,  without  objection, 
tbe  excerpts  will  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ou  as  requested  by  the  Senator  frc^n 
Wisconsin. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks  Memorial  Board, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Paaziaac,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr.  Paox- 
MZiK  are  as  follows: 


Without  ob- 


Iriao*  a  constant  damand 
on  parkland  ai  ttw  Matton's  OapttaL  Titan 
are  9%  mflmorUUs  a<  th*  momuaent  or  statue 
type  already  existing  on  land  In  tbe  National 
Capital  parka  system.    A  number  of  others 


tlon  in  the  parlu. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
Memorial  Board  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  ^^.^^^^^^^__^ 

cntleal  situation  which  confronts  the  Na- 

ttonid    Capital    parks    system.     The    Board      REPORT     ON     AUTHORIZATION    OP 
wm  provide  an  effective  method  for  focus-         FOREIGN   CURRENCIES   AND  Dfi 


ing  attention  on  the  problem,  and  will  help 
all  ooncsmed  to  view  the  numerous  pro- 

poaals  In  proper  perspective. 


APPROPRIATION  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 


DOLLARS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  DJ.! 
TERIOR  AND  INSULAR  APPAIRs 
Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  in  se- 
cordance  with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

Of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanlmoog 

consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricou 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^®  report  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee  *"**  insular  Affairs  concerning  the  for- 

on  Appropriations  be  authorized  to  sit  ^^  currencies  and  U5.  dollars  utillKd 

during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  for  the  ^^  ^*^  committee  in  1962  in  connection 

remainder  of  the  present  session  of  Con-  with  foreign  travel, 
gress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEBTT.    Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  80  ord«ed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  repwt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom, 
as  follows: 


Eeporl  oj  expenditnre  of  foreign  nirrencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  CommiUee  on  Interior 

and  InnUar  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate 


I 


[Expended  between  Jan.  1  sad  Dec.  31, 1962) 
[U.S.  dollar  equivalent  or  U.S.  currency] 


Name  and  tmuatrj 

Lodgias 

Meals 

Transpor- 
tatioQ 

Misoella. 
neoas 

Total 

Stewart  French: 

New  Zealand™ 

$108.00 
28.00 

$6&00 

su^oo 

IM1.M 

Antarctica 

„. 

Total 

1M.0O 

s8.oe 

IS.  00 

M.« 

Appropriated  funds:  S.  Res.  342,  ?Ttli  Cong. 


Jaicttakt  21.  1969. 


RECAPITULATION 


tmot 

ClXKTOH   p.    AirSBBSOIf, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    interior 
and  Insular  Affair  a. 


COMMISSION    ON    CONGRESSIONAL 
RBOROANIZATION— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 14, 1  introduced  S,  177.  to  establish  a 
C(Hnmission  on  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  Yoii:,  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure 
the  next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, Is  It  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0RS  OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 


names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  January  31,  1063: 
S.  649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
mlnlartration,  to  Increase  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  municipali- 
ties and  others  for  the  separation  of  com- 
bined sewers,  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling 
and  abating  poUutlon  of  interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters,  and  for  other  piuposes:  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Youno  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Long  of  Mlssoiui,  Mr.  Ribicoit,  Mr.  GttJM*- 
nro,  Mr.  Dottgi^as,  Mrs.  Nkitbkbgkb,  Mr. 
Enolk,  1^.  Ramsou'h.  Mr.  Pku.,  Mr.  Uag- 
KTTSON,  Mr.  Clakk.  Mr.  Wzluaks  of  Kew  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Inouti.  Mr.  McOxz,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cahtht. 


1963 
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Authority  of  February  7.  1963: 
B  736  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Beve- 
«,rt  Code  of  19M  to  encourage  the  oonstruc- 
«««  of  treatment  worta  to  control  water  and 
STpollutlon  by  permitting  the  deductton  of 
tlo^dltuT«s  for  the  construction,  erection, 
fStellatlon.  or  acquisition  of  such  treat- 
^nt^artB:  Mr.  Muskk,  Mr.  McInttm,  and 

air  PELL-  .  J      t 

S  737  A  bin  to  promote  water  and  air 
dilution  control  and  abatement  by  author - 
i^M  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
nd  Welfare  to  provide  certain  assistance 
?o  small  business  concerns  In  obtaining  nec- 
easary  treatment  works:  Mr.  Mtjskie,  Mr. 
MclNTTRS,  and  Mr.  Peix. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE  AND  TO  COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL  JOSEPH  CAMP- 
BELL 

j^  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
president,  yesterday  the  Washington 
Post  in  a  feature  article  paid  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  an  important  agency 

of  the  U.S.  Government  and  in  particu- 
lar to  the  man  who  heads  that  depart- 

Xhis  article  calls  attention  to  the  out- 
standing Job  which  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  Joseph  Camp- 
bell  has  rendered  to  the  American  tax- 
payers In  its  careful  scrutiny  of  govern- 
mental expenditures. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  has 
oyer  the  years  established  an  enviable 
record  under  a  tradition  which  was  first 
laid  down  by  the  Honorable  Lindsay 
Warren  and  which  is  now  being  followed 
so  ably  by  the  present  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Joseph  CampbeU. 

As  one  who  has  carefully  followed  the 
numerous  reports  which  this  agency 
sends  to  the  Congress  calling  attention 
to  excessive  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures I  am  proud  to  Join  in  adding  my 
words  of  respect  to  this  agency,  its  em- 
ployees, and  to  Comptroller  General 
Joseph  Campbell. 

This  agency  has  over  the  years  built 
its  own  monument  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  it  has  saved  the  American  tax- 


payers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  written  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Stern 
and  as  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Febniary  10,  1963,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GAO   Slkuthxno  Pats  Bio  I>ivn>KKDS 
(By  Lawrence  Stem) 

In  the  tidy  world  of  Comptroller  General 
Joseph  Campbell  there  Isn't  a  single  cloak  or 
dagger  to  be  found.  Yet  the  62-year-old 
former  Columbia  University  official  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  efficient  International 
police  forces  anywhere  this  side  of  the  tele- 
vision screen. 

His  quarry  is  simply  the  whole  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. All  of  It,  that  Is.  except  Campbell's 
535  bosses  In  Congress. 

The  Comptroller  General's  mission  Is  to 
track  down  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
trackless  administrative  forest  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  For  this  task  his  only  weapons 
are  the  pencil,  adding  machine,  and  com- 
petence of  thousands  of  trained  accountants 
working  under  his  command. 

Last  week  CampbeU  reported  to  Congress 
that  the  Government  saved  about  $95  mU- 


Uon  during  1961  through  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  his  General  Accounting  Office 
staff.  This  stun  woidd  b«  enough  to  pay  for 
the  new  House  Office  BuUdlng.  which,  of 
course.  GAO  could  not  Investigate  because 
It  Is  a  congressional  project. 

iNsm-ATD)  moM  potrncs 
Aside  from  the  curtain  of  Investigative 
immunity  that  Congress  draws  around  It- 
self. It  has  given  the  Comptroller  General  as 
broad  a  license  as  he  could  hope  for  to  fer- 
ret out  waste,  mismanagement,  and  even  dis- 
honesty In  Federal  programs. 

By  law,  Campbell  Is  as  carefully  Insulated 
from  political  pressures  as  any  Federal  office- 
holder. The  Comptroller  General  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Once  on  the  Job,  he 
can  be  ousted  only  by  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  or  by  Impeachment. 

"If  someone  had  my  resignation  In  his 
pocket,"  Campbell  mused  in  a  recent  Inter- 
view, 'Tm  not  sure  what  I'd  do." 

Even  so.  In  the  continuing  battle  between 
Campbell  and  the  Federal  leviathan,  the  odds 
are  heavily  rigged. 

Campbell  has  a  staff  of  4,600  (down  1,200 
from  the  day  he  took  office)  and  a  current 

annual  budget  of  $43  mUllon.  However,  he 
rides  herd  on  Government  expenditures  that 
will  total  nearly  •100  billion  this  year.  The 
Federal  work  force  that  Campbell's  GAO  is 
responsible  for  policing  numbers  2.5  million. 

8LKT7TKINO    B£ABS    mTTTT 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Comptroller 
General  uses  a  target  pistol  rather  than  a 
shotgun  In  pursuing  waste.  Here  are  some 
typical  fruits  of  Campbell's  detective  work: 
In  Nevada  the  GAO  found  that  a  »S84,000 
Interstate  highway  cloverleaf  was  buUt  for 
the  benefit  of  a  bawdy  house  and  four  or  live 
small  ranches  In  a  desolate  rural  section  of 
the  State.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  explained  that  the  Interchange  serred 
a  special  case  of  need. 

The  Air  Force  in  1  year  spent  $5.6  million 
to  ship  material  by  conrmierclal  air  freight 
that  could  have  gone  on  cheaper  transporta- 
tion at  less  than  »1  million.  In  one  case, 
empty  tool  boxes  worth  $10  each  were  rushed 
to  Korea  by  commercial  air  carriers  at  a 
shipping  cost  of  $40  each.  Chemicals  avail- 
able In  Japan  at  65  to  75  cents  a  gallon  were 
flown  there  at  costs  of  $10  to  |16  a  gallon. 

Private  banks  were  earning  from  $19  mil- 
lion to  $24  million  annually  by  accepting 
Interest-free  Government  deposits  and  then 
lending  the  money  back  to  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  short  term  Treasury  notes  at 
interest  rates  of  2*4  to  2  Mi  percent. 

Because  of  Intraservlce  dissension  on  such 
questions  as  how  high  a  collar  should  rise 
on  a  man's  neck,  or  how  wide  a  belt  loop 
should  be,  the  Defense  Department  was 
forced  to  pay  an  extra  $2.8  million  a  year  In 
clothing  costs. 


OVXaCHARCING    XTKCOVWtMD 


FOREIGN    AID    IS   BIG    rrXM 

If  GAG'S  achievements  are  measured  In 
sheer  dollar  terms,  then  Its  most  significant 
contributions  are  In  the  areas  of  foreign  aid, 
defense  and  space  contracts  and  the  stock- 
pile programs. 

Campbell  reported  last  year  that  the  $1.2 
billion  spent  by  the  United  States  In  Korea 
from  1957  to  1961  stunted  ttiat  country's 
growth  and  encouraged  corruption.  The 
$200  mllUon-a-year  level  of  assistance,  said 
GAO,  was  "beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Korean 
economy  to  absorb  productively  or^of  Its 
government  to  administer  efficiently." 

In  another  Instance,  GAO  found  that  the 
Air  Force  had  sent  $12  million  worth  of  com- 
plex navigational  equipment  to  countries 
that  were  Incapable  of  using  It. 

In  South  Vietnam,  GAO  Investigators  re- 
cently found  that  a  road  project  originally 
priced  at  $18  million  under  an  International 
Cooperation  Administration  contract  soared 
to  a  final  cost  of  $70  million. 


By  digging  into  relationships  between  the 
Pentagon  and  Its  contractors,  GAO  turn  un- 
covered Incredible  amounts  or  oreaflharflng 
and  loose  bookkeeping  for  whlcb  AmMlean 
taxpayers  are  ultimately  paying  th«  blUa. 

In  one  Instance,  Campbell's  oOo*  found 
that  defense  contractors  had  OT«rctLarg«d  tbe 
Air  Force  and  Navy  by  at  least  $60  mnilwi  on 
53  fixed-price  contracU  negotiated  by  the 
two  services  between  1957  and  1»«1. 

During  1959  findings  by  GAO  of  excess 
profits  In  defense  contracts  touched  off  a 
heavy  clamor  on  Capitol  HUl  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  what  was  then  caU«d  tb*  muni- 
tions lobby  but  is  now  familiarly  known  as 
the  military-Industrial  complex. 

The  groundwork  for  a  recent  Senate  in- 
vestigation Into  the  ballooning  costs  and 
astronomical  waste  In  the  national  stockpile 
program  was  first  laid  by  the  GAO  In  a  series 
of  audits  during  1960  and  1961. 

It  was  Campbell's  investigators  who  first 
turned  up  the  poUUcally  exploslTe  nickel 
stockpile  contract  between  the  Government 
and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  headed  by  former 
Treasury  Secretary  George  iC.  Humphrey. 
Under  the  most  celebrated  of  these  agree- 
ments, the  Goverrunent  contracted  to  pay 
Hanna  $23  mlUlon  for  construction  of  a 
nickel  smelter  which  the  company  could 
then   buy  back  for   a  salvage   value  of   $17 

million. 

In  all  these  programs,  GAO  Is  the  last  line 
of  defense  between  the  taxpayer  and  the 
bureaucracy.  The  agencies  tbemaelTes  ob- 
viously cazmot  act  as  Judge,  prosecutor  and 

defendant.     Often   Congress   Itself   is   not 
equipped  to  follow  the  labyrlnthlan  trail. 

roE  or  sicaacT 

Sometimes  the  executive  departments  have 
tried  to  shut  the  door  ca-  the  filing  cabinet 
against  GAO  investigators  on  grounds  of 
executive  secrecy.  In  such  instances,  Camp- 
bell, normally  a  mild  man  with  the  demeanor 
of  a  university  don,  has  spoken  out  with 
gruff  Impatience. 

He  has  gone  to  war  on  the  secrecy  issue 
with  the  Navy,  Army.  Air  Force.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration — even 
private  contractors.  Once  recently,  when 
the  Navy  refused  to  turn  over  a  full  report 
on  buying  practice  of  the  Mintary  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  Campbell  grumbled 
that  tbe  will  of  Congress  was  being  thwarted. 

"We  consider  It  mogleal.  impraetleal,  and 
contrary  to  ezprees  provtsionB  of  tbe  law  for 
public  officials  to  withhold,  in  their  discre- 
tion, information  concerning  the  discharge 
of  their  public  tnist."  he  said. 

In  his  running  battle  against  executive 
secrecy,  Campbell  has  had  stanch  allies  on 
Capitol  Hill,  most  notably  the  House  Gov- 
ernment  Information   Subcocnmlttee. 

When  the  Air  Force  recently  refxised  to 
turn  over  to  GAO  a  fuU  report  on  an  Inspec- 
tor general's  review  of  the  Air  Force  ballistics 
missile  program,  the  House  Subcommittee 
denounced  the  action  as  a  "step  toward 
despotism." 


OBSERVES    HIGH    STANDAROS 

In  the  investigation  of  itself,  however. 
Congress  takes  another  tack.  GAG  post- 
audits  of  oversea  Junkets  by  lawmakers, 
for  example,  are  handled  as  confidential 
communications  between  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  ccxnmlttec  chatrmcm  of  Ju- 
risdiction. Not  even  a  majority  at  Members 
of  Congress  are  eligible  to  receive  them. 

However,  the  GAO  can  examine  with  im- 
punity such  oongreealonal  activltiea  as  tbe 
House  and  Senate  recording  Btxidioa.  res- 
taurants, barber  shops  and  folding  roosna. 

In  the  8  yean  of  Campbell's  administra- 
tion of  the  Acoonntlng  Office,  he  has  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  standards  that  he  bas  laid 
down  for  other  agencies. 

Although  Campbell  has  weeded  out  1,200 
employees  since  he  was  appointed  In  1964 
by  tormet  President  Elsenhower,  be  has  more 
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than  doubled  hl»  force  of  professional  ac- 
countant*. Roughly  a  sixth  of  all  OAO  em- 
ployees were  trained  accountants  8  years  ago. 
Now  the  proportion  is  a  little  under  half. 

OampbeU  peraonaUy  dears  every  report  be- 
fore U  goes  to  Congrees.  However,  each 
document,  eren  before  reaching  Campbell's 
desk,  is  reehecked  back  to  the  original  work 
papers. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  maintain  the  highest  and 
strictest  reporting  standards  in  the  country," 
he  insists. 

Campbell  went  to  the  GAO  as  a  profes- 
sional accountant  with  a  varied  career  in 
bualness.  education,  and  government.  At 
Columbia,  where  he  got  his  doctorate  In  law. 
Campbell  became  a  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees.  There  he 
also  was  in  on  the  founding  of  the  n.S. 
atomic  energy  program  in  the  early  1940'8. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  first  brought  him  to  Wash- 
ington as  an  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner 
in  1963. 

Unlike  such  dashing  operations  as  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  Secret  Service,  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  OAO's  feats 
of  service  for  the  American  taxpayer  prob- 
ably will  never  be  celebrated  in  song,  comic 
page,  or  TV  serial. 

Campbell  is  used  to  that.  In  fact  it  is 
part  of  the  atmosphere  of  anonymous  pro- 
fessionalism that  he  has  cultivated  within 
the  OAO. 

"We're  Just  looking  forward  to  turning  back 
some  of  our  appropriation  this  year,"  Camp- 
bell said  in  an  interview.  GAO  wishes  other 
agencies  would  follow  the  example. 


February  n 

I  received  the  InvltaUon  to  speak  here  on  chase  a  stamp.    The  receipts  from  th« 

the  subject  of  his  choice.  "County  Revenues  of  stamps  were  made  avaUable  for  ZLH!^ 

and  the  Wetlands  Acqxiisition  Program."  tion,  administration,  maintenance  ^  T* ' 

I  accepted  right  away,  and  I  would  have  velopment  of  suitable  refuge  areas  enfLST 

done  so  even  If  you  bad  decided  to  bold  tbls  ment  of  I^ederal  reguUUons   aa  we'u  i,^*" 

conference  down  in  Needles,  Calif.     I  say  this  offlce  expenses  In  connection  with  the  njiT 

because  I  welcome  any  opportunity  to  speak  ing  and  sale  of  the  stamps.                          *" 

up  for  a  program  so  vital  tc  the  whole  Nation  Then  in   1958  the  Duck  Stamp  Act  »» 

and    so    vigorously    supported    by    President  amended  to  provide  that  all  of  the  reoein^ 

John  F.  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Stewart  L.  from  the  >3  stamp  must  be  iised  for  the 

Udall.     It  isn't  often  that  I  get  the  chance  qulsltlon   of   land   for   migratory  waterfo*^i 

to  sell  such  an  Important  program  to  so  many  refuges  and  waterfowl  production  areas 

Important  people.  This  Is  the  way  we  were  proceeding  with 

Not  so  many  years   ago  there   were   more  our  acquisition  program  under  the  old  law 

tban   127  million  acres  of  wetlands  In   tbls  We    were    selling    about    1>4    mUllon    duck 

country,  but  now  more  than  80  percent  of  stamps  per  year,  but  It  became  readily  ao- 

these  coastal  marshes,  prairie  potholes  and  parent  to  most  people  that  the  program  had 

shallow  ponds  have  lost  their  fish  and  wild-  to  be  accelerated  If  we  were  to  win  our  race 

life  Iseneflts  at  the  expense  of  real  estate  and  against  the  drainage  and  reclaiming  devel- 

agriculture  developments.     As  the  wetlands  opments.     To  expand  the  program  Congr«a 

have    diminished,    so    have    the    ducks,    the  passed   the    1961   Wetlands  Acquisition  Act 

geese,  the  ruffled  grouse  and  even  the  musk-  -••*'-     ■-'        •'^-                  ■— ■ 
rat  and  the  beaver.     But  not  so  the  unhappy 
hunter     and     impatient     fisherman.     Their 
legions    have    increased    at    an    unbelievable 
rate.     In  1960,  40  million  hunters  and  fish- 


authorlzlng  the  appropriation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed  $105  million  for  a  7-year  period,  Indud" 
Ing  fiscal  years  1962  through  1968.  Fundi 
appropriated  are  an  advance  against  the 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Fund  and 
ermen  spent  $4  billion  for  equipment,  food,     ^''^l  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  out  of  duck 


lodging,  travel  and  licenses,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice— and  that  Is  81  billion  more  than  spent 
as  recently  as  1955.  Here  Is  real  economic 
bemfit  for  everyone,  yet  there  Is  no  way  to 
express  the  full  value  of  this  heritage  In 
monetary  terms  to  the  hiker,  the  picnicker, 
the  camper,  the  photographer,  the  bird 
watcher. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  1961  message  to 

the  Congress  on  our  natural  resources  hit  ,.  o-  -» 

upon  the  problem  of  savlr«  the  wetlands  by     ^"  talking  about,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
saying:     "I  am  also  bopeftU  that  consistent      t^J^      Z^  additional  acres  of  land  should 
and  coordinated  Federal  leadership  can  ex-      ^®  Drought  under  Federal  control  If  we  are  to 
pand    our    fish    and    wildlife    opportunities     Pf^^^J^e   th®   migratory  waterfowl  resource 
rw--,K^    19    tn4>o   «,     ,*       «   T.^         ^         without  the  present  conflicts  of  agencies  and      »*»  *attafactory  level.    Of  this  total  it  U  be- 
December  13.  1962.  Mr.  Max  N.  Edwards,     interests:    One  department  paying  to  have     "*^^  ^i^**  ^^'^^^  ''SO.OOO  acres  will  be  land 
assistant   to   the   Secretary   of   Interior,     wetlands  drained  for  agricultural   purposes     ^«i^l"d  by  agencies  such  as  the  Corpa  of 
and  legislative  counsel,  discussed  "Coun-      while  another  is  purchasing  such  lands  for      _.^?:?®f5.'.?5  A^**  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 


stamp  receipts  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1969  In  annual  amounts  comprising  76  n^j, 
cent  of  the  annual  duck  stamp  receipts  in 
other  words,  this  new  law.  passed  In  the  first 
session  of  the  last  Congress,  permits  us  to 
get  advances  for  the  migratory  bird  fund 
and  buy  wetlands  now,  while  the  matter  u 
urgent,  and  pay  the  money  back  to  the 
Treasury  from  duck  stamp  receipts  beein 
nlng  In  1969.  ^^ 

To  give  you  a  picture  of  the  acreage  we 


COUNTY  REVENUES  AND  WET- 
LANDS 
Mr.    METCALF.     Mr.    President,    on 


ty  Revenues  and  the  Wetlands  Acquisi- 
tion Pr(«ram"  before  the  National  As- 
sociation of  County  Officials'  Grazing, 
Water  and  Revenue  Conference,  at  Las 
Vegas. 

Mr.  Edwards  cogently  presented  the 
need  for  additional  wetlands  acquisition 
and  the  need  for  legislation  which  will 
provide  equitable  payments  to  counties. 


wildlife  or  waterfowl  refuges.  •  •  •  I  am  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  the  lead,  with  other  Federal  and  State 
officials,  to  end  these  conflicts  and  develop 
a  long-range  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram— and  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of 
upper  Midwest  wetlands  through  the  sale 
of  Federal  duck  stamps." 

The  Importance  of  saving  wetlands  Is  ob- 
vious to  most  of  us  and  we  should  be  thank- 
ful that  Congress  has  not  been  unmindful 
of    so    important    a    conservation 


water  development  projects.  Another  1  150  - 
000  acres  will  be  controlled  by  easement  or 
lease  with  the  fee  title  retained  by  the  own- 
ers and  the  lands  remaining  on  the  tax  rolls 
The  remaining  2,570,000  acres  we  propose  to 
acquire  In  fee. 

When  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  accelerate  our  wetlands 
acquisition  program  it  contained  a  final  pro- 
viso that  no  land  could  be  acquired  without 
the  approval  of  "the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
appropriate  State  agency."     The  House  con- 


Passage  of  legislation  along  the  lines 

outlined  by  Mr.  Edwards  will  facilitate      w Jr°  thT^pl*t^'K^tJ°"T,yri?°,.i;''°«^T  '"*''*'•  committee  "approved"  thu'iIiTg;;;;^ 

the  wor.  o,  a,.  Mi^to^  BirU  Con-     ^raJS.  rS^'^f.^  S?  r ^„««S^  '£:SS!i! .'^SL'^Ll^T^'^.iB 

Of  mleratorv  birds  in  Canada  and  Ami»rira  t^  .„„.»--. x,..     '^^""^^•'-'^c  wouia agree 


Migratory 
servation  Commission,  on  which  the  dis- 
tinguished   senior    Senator    from    Ne- 
braska [&fr.  Hrttska]  and  I  serve. 
Senators  who  seek  an  informed  analy 


Of  migratory  birds  In  Canada  and  America,     to  Increasing  the  authorization  to"'be"^: 


the  year  1929  should  be  remembered  for 
something  other  tban  the  crash  in  Wall 
Street.     It    is    a    legislative    landmark    be- 


vanced  to  the  fund  from  SSO  million  to  1106 
million.  Tbls  compromise  bad  to  be  made  of 
course,  but  this  veto  power  conferred  upon 


sis  Of  the  wetlands  revenue  matter  will     cause  congress  had  the  wisdom  then  to  pass     the  Governors  of  the  States  has  proved 


benefit  from  reading  Mr.  Edward's  ad 
dress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  Immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  reason  for  my  being  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  stems  largely,  I 
think,  from  an  offhand  statement  I  made 
to  one  of  your  executive  officers  Just  after 
the  last  Congress  had  adJo\imed.  TO  the 
best  of  my  recollection  I  said  that  I  didn't 
think  the  National  Association  of  Ck>imtie8 
had  given  Its  best  support  to  proposed 
legislation  to  change  the  distribution  of 
revenues  from  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  Tour  man  became  indignant,  if  not 
downright  hostile,  and  said  it  Jturt  wasn't 
so.  He  did  ask  me  a  few  questions  about  the 
bUl.  though,  and  we  got  on  quite  well  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.     One  week  later 


the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  au- 
thorizing a  program  to  acquire  land  as 
refuges  for  migratory  game  birds.  The  law 
permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
ptirchase  or  lease  lands  for  migratory  bird 
refuges  but  only  upon  approval  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Conmiisslon 
which  the  1929  act  also  established.  This 
Commission  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  chairman,  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  two  Sen- 
ators and  two  Representatives.  In  addition, 
the  head  of  the  State  flsh  and  game  depart- 
ment or  bureau  is  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing and  voting  on  all  queetlons  relating  to 
acquisitions  In  his  State.  Finally,  the  act 
provides  that  no  land  may  be  acquired  un- 
less the  State  In  which  the  land  Is  located 
consents  by  law  to  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States. 

In  1934  Congress  wisely  passed  the  Ml. 
gratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act,  better 
known  as  the  Duck  Stamp  Act,  requiring 
every  person  who  has  reacbed  the  age  of  16, 
and  who  hunts  migratory  waterfowl,  to  pur- 


—  r ex- 
tremely troublesome.  Planned  acquisitions 
have  been  blocked  because  some  Governors 
seek  the  advice  of  their  county  officials  who 
fear  the  effect  of  removing  these  wetlands 
from  the  local  tax  rolls. 

This  argimient  is  not  new  and  as  early  u 
1935  Congress  responded  to  pressures  from 
the  SUtes  to  make  some  kind  of  compensa- 
tion  to  local  governments  for  Federal  acqui- 
sitions. The  law  passed  In  1935  applies  to- 
day, and  It  provides  that  counties  in  whldi 
wildlife  refuges  are  located  be  paid  25  percent 
of  refuge  Income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  public  schools  and  roads.  Revenue  is 
produced  from  the  sale  of  surplus  wUdllfe, 
timber,  hay,  grass  or  It  may  come  from  oU, 
gravel  or  any  other  activity  which  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  primary  purpose  of 
refuge  administration.  The  other  75  percent 
of  this  net  income  goes  for  construction  and 
repair  of  roads,  buildings,  dams,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  migratory  bird  law. 

In  fiscal  year  1962,  the  net  receipts  from 
the  137  revenue-producing  national  wild- 
life refuges,  game  ranges,  and  waterfowl  pro- 
duction areas  In  the  48  contiguous  States 
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amounted  to  $2,308,141.  Of  this  amount 
^77,036  was  returned  to  the  186  counties  in 
vhlch  the  refuges  were  located.  Under  the 
{Udnula  of  tb«  present  law  there  s^re  many 
Q0unties  throughout  the  country  containing 
refuges  which  do  not  receive  a  penny  be- 
cause a  great  number  of  these  refuges  are 
not  income  producing.  In  this  connection 
It  shoxUd  also  be  remembered  that  numy 
^dllfe  areas  are  carved  from  the  public 
domain  because  their  best  use  is  for  flah  and 
wildlife  benefits,  but  are  otherwise  nonpro- 
ductive. To  further  illustrate  the  Inequity 
of  our  present  method  of  distribution,  take 
tbe  case  of  Plaquemines  Parish  In  Louisiana. 
Because  of  a  rich  oil  play  this  parish  was 
paid  $272,485  in  1962  as  Its  25  percent  of  the 
net  revenue  from  the  Delta  Refuge,  and 
remember,  this  Is  almost  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  distribution  to 
all  counties. 

Because  of  these  gross  inequities  many  bills 
were  introduced  In  the  late  Congress  to 
provide  a  new  formula  for  distribution  of 
Income  to  tbe  counties  from  producing 
activities  on  national  wildlife  refuges.  Our 
Department  recommended  enactment  of 
legislation  in  the  form  of  a  draft  bill  which 
we  believe  sound  in  every  respect.  Our  pro- 
posal, which  we  will  press  for  In  the  next 
Congress,  wlU  continue  the  present  formula 
of  25  percent  of  Income  payments  to  counties 
having  wildlife  refuges  on  lands  taken  from 
the  public  domain.  The  real  reform  of  our 
proposal  Is  that  on  lands  acquired  In  fee  for 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  to  the  counties 
oontaioing  those  lands  three -fourths  of  1 
percent  of  the  co«t  of  that  land,  adjusted  to 
present  value,  exclusive  of  unprovements. 
Under  the  Department's  bill  the  cost  of  land 
would  be  adjusted  to  represent  current 
values  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  This  new  concept  of  distribution 
would  permit  revenue  sharing  with  counties 
containing  refuge  lands  pxurchased  on  water 
resource  developments  with  project  funds 
where  the  lands  are  acquired  solely  for  wild- 
life management  purpoees.  Let  me  further 
emphasize,  that  our  proi>o6al  will  for  the  first 
time  allow  counties  containing  lands 
acquired  for  refuges  which  are  not  revenue- 
producers,  to  share  in  the  distribution  of 
all  tbe  receipts.  In  other  words,  what  we 
propose  to  do  is  pool  all  of  the  income  and 
then  pay  to  each  county  containing  land 
acquired  for  a  refuge  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  of  Its  adjusted  cost  value.  The  pay- 
ments of  course  could  not  exceed  the  annual 
income  collected,  and  the  surplus  after  dis- 
tribution under  the  new  formula  would  be 
used  by  tbe  Plah  and  WUdlUe  Service  as 
und<?^e  old  law  for  construction  and  repair 
of  roads,  buildings,  dams  and  for  law 
enforcement. 

If  I  may  Indulge  for  a  moment  In  some 
rather  fancy  but  tedious  arithmetic  conclu- 
sions, the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  which  administers  the  wildlife 
refuge  system,  estimates  that  in  fiscal  year 
l$ea,  under  the  projxaeed  formula,  about 
$652,000  would  have  been  paid  to  226  coun- 
ties In  the  contiguous  48  States.  This  Is 
close  to  $75,000  more  than  the  actual  pay- 
ments under  existing  law.  Under  the  for- 
mula Which  mt  recommend,  of  the  185  coun- 
ties receiving  payments  in  1962,  148  would 
get  a  total  of  $406,000  more  in  the  aggregate 
than  under  existing  law.  Nine  counties 
would  receive  the  same  payments  under  the 
new  concept  generally  because  of  refuges 
located  on  public  lands.  Twenty-eight 
counties  would  receive  a  total  aggregate  pay- 
ment of  $357,000  less  than  under  existing 
law,  but  remember,  this  is  because  one  par- 
ish in  Louisiana  would  receive  about  $9,000 
Instead  of  a  $272,000  windfall.  Payments  to 
the  remaining  27  counties  would  be  reduced 
overall  about  $98,000  or  an  average  of  $3,600 
per  county.  In  addition  to  the  counties 
which    received    payments    in    1962,    there 


would  be,  tmder  the  proposed  formula,  41 
tuldltlonal  counties  sharing  in  the  distribu- 
tion for  the  first  time. 

In  conclusion  let  me  stress  the  importance 
of  the  Wetlands  Acquisition  Act  of  1961  by 
quoting  an  observation  of  Secretary  Udall, 
"The  quiet  conservation  crisis  of  the  1960's 
has  resulted  neither  from  folly  nor  Ignorance, 
but  from  our  very  success  as  a  nation — It 
touches  our  total  environment,  affects  all  of 
our  resources  and  is  heightened  by  the  de- 
mands of  our  burgeoning  cities,  thriving  in- 
dustry and  expanding  population." 

The  1961  act  is  designed  to  provide  genu- 
ine economic  benefits  for  the  whole  Nation 
and  preserve  a  vital  segment  of  our  natural 
heritage.  The  hunter  and  the  fisherman 
may  seem  to  be  the  primary  Ijenefactors,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  saving  the  wetlands 
will  enrich  the  lives  and  pocketbooks  of  both 
the  storekeeper  and  the  artist,  the  hiker  and 
the  farmer,  the  photographer  and  the  manu- 
facturer. To  Insure  the  success  of  the  ac- 
quisition program  It  is  Imperative  that  Con- 
gress amend  the  present  method  of  revenue 
sharing  on  wildlife  refuges.  The  Depart- 
ment's recommendation  will  enhance  the 
benefits  to  more  counties  and  more  States, 
and  cure  the  Inequities  which  have  existed 
lor  so  many  years. 


CURTAILMENT  OF  RAILROAD  SERV- 
ICE IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  one  of  the  most  difficult 
situations  we  in  Montana  have  had  to 
combat  has  been  the  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  to  withdraw, 
curtail  sei^ice  and  merge.  For  many 
years  Montana  has  boasted  of  the  three 
transcontinental  railroads  which  served 
the  State,  east  to  west,  a  situation  en- 
joyed by  few  States. 

Unfortunately  this  situation  no  longer 
exists.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  now  considering  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroads  along  with  two  les- 
ser lines.  Should  the  consolidation  be 
approved  It  will  create  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  railroad  service  between  the 
Twin  Cities  in  Minnesota  and  the  west 
coast.  It  will  create  such  a  monopoly  in 
the  instance  of  passenger  train  service 
now  that  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  has 
filed  a  petition  indicating  that  they  are 
going  to  withdraw  their  passenger  trains 
between  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  and  Aber- 
deen. S.  Dak.  A  year  ago  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  was  granted  permission  to  dis- 
continue the  passenger  ser\ice  between 
Seattle  and  Deer  Lodge. 

A  shaky  financial  setup  has  been  a 
common  consideration  in  the  railroad 
mergers  here  in  the  East,  but  this  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  established  in  the  case 
of  the  huge  western  consolidation.  The 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  are 
doing  very  well.  In  the  instance  of  the 
Milwaukee  Road,  their  passenger  train 
service  has  not  been  an  unprofitable  seg- 
ment of  their  corporation,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced this  is  due  to  lack  of  initiative, 
unimaginative  public  relations,  poor 
service  and  deteriorating  equipment. 
This  sispect  was  very  well  analyzed  by 
Robert  Scanlan,  publisher  and  editor  in 
the  editorial  column  of  the  February  4, 
1963.  issue  of  the  Miles  City  Star  in 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 


marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  addressed  "To 
Whom  It  May  Concern."  dealixtg  with 
passenger  service  on  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road. 

Before  concluding  my  brief  remarks 
today  on  the  railroad  situation  in  the 
Northwest  I  wish  to  say  that  the  entire 
situation  needs  some  very  close  atten- 
tion here  in  Congress.  The  retreat  of  the 
railroad  industry  into  reduced  service 
and  consolidations  is  moving  too  fast. 
The  general  pubUc  and  the  Nation's 
economy  will  ultimately  be  the  losers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Miles  City  Star,  Feb.  4,  19631 
The  Mn.WArKix  Road 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  acknowledge  the 
Milwaukee  Road's  desire  to  eliminate  passen- 
ger train  service  west  of  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak 
It  has  been  generally  felt  that  this  was  com- 
ing ever  since  the  big  hearing  in  Miles  City 
2  years  ago,  conducted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Following  that 
hearing,  the  Milwaukee  was  permitted  to 
drop  service  west  of  Butte. 

Uttle  by  little  during  the  past  half  dozen 
years,  the  Milwaukee  has  reduced  its  passen- 
ger service  through  this  area  and  with  each 
reduction,  the  Milwaukee  has  lost  more  than 
Just  passenger  service.  It  has  lost  prestige 
and  public  support. 

This  Is  discouraging,  especially  to  those 
who  can  remember  the  days  when  BClIes  City 
was  a  railroad  town— a  Milwaukee  railroad 
town. 

Last  May  22.  the  ICC  issued  its  statement 
that  passenger  service  west  of  Butte  could 
be  dropped.  The  Milwaukee  chose  to  ex- 
tend tbe  run  to  Deer  Lodge  for  It  was  a  more 
convenient  stopping  point  for  them.  Most 
everyone  figured  the  passenger  service  would 
be  continued  to  Seattle  at  least  during  the 
6 -month  run  of  the  Seattle  World's  Fair. 
This  was  not  done,  however,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  dropped  from  an  average  of  30 
per  mile  to  19  per  mUe. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  much  effort  was 
made  to  encourage  more  passenger  traffic. 
The  firm's  advertising  program  was  reduced 
to  an  extreme  minimum.  Many  persons  who 
rode  the  train  reported  the  service  was  none 
too  good.  A  couple  of  former  Miles  Cltlans 
have  told  of  trouble  trying  to  purchase  a 
ticket  to  Miles  City  from  Chicago.  One  per^ 
son  was  a  former  Milwaukee  employee  here 
in  Miles  City.  He  tried  to  buy  a  ticket  on 
the  Milwaukee  to  come  here  for  a  visit  and 
at  the  ticket  offlce  in  Chicago  they  told  him 
to  go  via  the  Northern  Pacific. 

After  a  bit  of  arguing,  he  was  able  to 
travel  via  tbe  Milwaukee. 

Tbe  loss  of  the  Milwaukee's  passenger 
service  In  Montana  will  probably  be  delayed 
from  the  announced  February  22  date.  The 
ICC  will  call  for  public  hearings  and  there 
wUl  be  much  said  which  will  sound  Uke  we 
can't  get  along  without  this  service.  Yet 
figures  WlU  show  that  It  costs  a  lot  more  to 
run  the  train  than  they  derive  from  revenue. 
In  other  words  we  are  not  patronising  the 
railroad  enough  to  warrant  the  continuation. 

It  is  bard  to  say  bow  nauch  longer  we  will 
have  tbe  Milwaukee  passenger  trains  operat- 
ing in  Montana.  Perhaps  the  IOC  wlU  in- 
sist the  trains  continue  to  operate.  IX  they 
do,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  twfore 
the  same  discontinuance  will  be  announced 
again. 

On  one  hand,  the  railroad  faces  the  com- 
petition of  good  highways,  fine  cars,  and 
much  faster  airlines.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  need  only  to  look  at  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Increased 
passenger  service. 
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The  difference  seems  to  be  In  aggressive - 
TtiAt  la  perliapa  tbe  one  major  com- 
modity wbleta  bas  been  lacking  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Bead's  operation  for  some  years. 

By  oomparlaoQ,  consider  the  position  of 
Lewis  Dymond,  president  of  Frontier  Air- 
llnea.  He  made  a  whopping  big  improvement 
In  Frontier's  operation.  Although  Frontier 
has  not  done  too  well  In  eastern  Montana 
and  we  may  lose  the  air  service  due  to  lack 
of  patronage,  Mr.  Dymond  came  to  Miles 
City  to  ask  "What  can  we  do  to  improve  our 
service  and  secure  greater  patronage?" 

It  appears  the  Milwaukee  prefers  to  reduce 
the  length  of  its  passenger  run.  In  time  It 
will  accomplish  this  goal.  The  Star  has  long 
been  friendly  with  the  Milwaukee  and  It  Is 
dlfllciUt  to  condemn  them  for  their  action. 
Tet  we  would  be  remiss  If  we  did  not  admit 
that  much  of  their  loss  of  patronage  has 
been  their  own  fault.  Certainly  there  Is 
enough  passenger  tra£Qc  available  to  cause 
the  once-mighty  Hiawatha  to  reclaim  Its 
prominence  In  the  passeng^er  bvislness.  But 
to  reclaim  this  prominence  will  require  much 
aggressiveness  and  promotion  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  and  all  Its  employees  to  re- 
sell themselves  to  the  public.  If  this  is  not 
accomplished,  we  will  lose  the  Hiawathas 
forever,  with  much  loss  to  Montana,  its  cities 
and  towns  served  by  the  Milwaukee,  the 
general  public,  and  the  Milwaukee  Road, 
itself. 


Skal  Bkach,  Calit., 

January  31,  1963. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

My  wife  and  I  started  a  vacation  tovir  by 
rail  in  May  1962.  We  left  from  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  thence  to  Chicago  and  Kenosha,  Wis., 
where  we  stayed  several  months. 

My  inquiry  in  Santa  Ana  regarding  the 
retiirn  trip,  Milwaukee  to  Three  Forks,  Mont, 
(where  we  were  to  stay  over)  elicited  the 
Information  that  the  Milwaukee  Road  was 
Inferior  and  we  would  do  better  to  take 
the  Northwestern  out  of  Milwaukee  and 
transfer.  In  St.  Paul,  to  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. The  agent  thought  that  no  Milwaukee 
Road  train  stopped  at  Three  Forks,  Mont. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Road  depot  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  I  again  made  inquiries  re- 
garding the  train  schedule.  The  Milwaukee 
agent  also  informed  me  that  his  railroad 
was  not  as  good  as  their  competitors.  When 
X  offered  to  have  my  routing  changed  he 
convinced  me  not  to,  saying  that  the  pas- 
senger service  was  so  inferior  that  it  would 
▼ery  likely  be  discontinued  by  January  of 
1983. 

This  letter  is  for  the  reason  of  relaying 
the  negative  and  uninterested  attitude  of  the 
railroad  agents  in  both  California  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Sincerely  yours. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII— 
CLOTURE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Thursday,  February 
7.  be  amended  at  page  2058.  to  conform 
to  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Offi- 
cial Reporter,  so  that  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the 
motion  for  cloture,  and  continuing  to  the 
calling  of  the  roll  on  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ, the  Record  will  show  as  follows: 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Manstield.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  noon 
next  Monday.  On  that  question  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President 


The  Vict  PaxsmsNT.  Is  there  a  siifBclent 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  Vice  PmEsiDEirr.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  A  motion  to  adjourn  is  not  de- 
batable. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAvrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
just  stated  to  the  Senate  is  correct.  Let 
me  also  state  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  were 
likewise  on  their  feet  at  that  time,  seek- 
ing to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  that,  so  I  was  told,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  also  was  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  there 
may  have  been  other  Senators  who  were 
then  seeking  recognition;  but  those  are 
the  ones  I  recall. 

Mr.  President,  referring  to  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has 
stated,  I  wish  the  Record  to  be  very 
clear  about  the  points  of  order.  As  I 
recall,  they  came  at  the  time  when  I  was 
addressing  the  Chair;  voices  were  heard 
in  the  background,  so  to  speak,  when  I 
Eisked  for  recognition;  and  I  was  given 
recognition  while  that  happened;  but, 
as  I  recall,  once  I  was  recognized,  there 
were — to  tiie  best  of  my  knowledge — no 
more  cries  of  "point  of  order"  being 
raised. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  will  either  corroborate  that 
or  will  show  me  wherein  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  realize  that  this  mat- 
ter is  finished,  and  I  realize  that  it  was 
finished  when  the  motion  to  adjourn  was 
carried. 

I  feel  in  all  dignity  and  honor  that  the 
facts  should  be  before  the  country  and 
before  the  Senate;  and  they  will  have 
effect  on  another  occasion  when  we  make 
the  same  effort — which  we  undoubtedly 
wiU  do.  in  my  opinion,  in  2  years;  and 
I  hope  I  will  still  be  alive  then. 

All  that  I  did,  therefore,  in  order  to 
end  all  controversy  over  the  matter,  was 
Just  to  ask  that  the  Official  Reporter's 
transcript  be  made  part  of  the  Record — 
for  whatever  It  says  or  whatever  it  does. 

I  have  no  desire — and  I  think  it  would 
not  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  or  to  my 
own  feeling — to  engage  in  any  contro- 
versy with  the  majority  leader  or  with 
the  Vice  President.  It  was  a  moment  of 
stress.  It  all  happened  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Rec- 
ord— the  transcript,  at  least — tells  the 
story  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  It  gives 
the  chronology  of  events  very  accurately. 
I    congratulate    the    stenographers.    It 
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seemed  to  me  to  be  precisely  the  wav  tK- 
matter  went.  '  "* 

I  will  say  this  to  the  Senator  if  k- 
will  aUow  me.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  ag? 
ator  can  be  taken  off  hla  feet  tS"» 
goes  for  me  as  weU  as  for  the  majortl, 
leader.  The  orUy  thing  that  i  ^ 
hoi>ed — and  I  use  that  word  advised^ 
I  hoped  that  someone  would  stoDloril 
enough— because  that  is  the  way  we  aaf 
erally  do  things  around  here— to  find  out 
what  my  point  of  order  was  aU  about 
Perhaps  then  the  Chair  would  have  said' 
"You  are  not  entitled  to  recognition' 
There  is  no  debate.  I  cannot  entertain 
It.  We  are  sorry."  That  one  thing  ^ 
the  thing  I  had  hoped  would  happen 

Again,  I  repeat,  all  I  tried  to  do  thi« 
morning  was  actually — and  I  think  I  am 
very  fortunate,  in  a  sense,  that  the  tran 
script  was  exact — to  put  into  the  Ricom 
exactly  what  the  transcript  said. 

What  it  said  was  that  upon  three  occa 
sions,  '^hile  the  majority  leader  was  deal- 
ing with  a  question  which  was  his  abso- 
lute right.  I  was  seeking  recognitioii^ 
I  made  it  very  clear  that  I  was  seeking 
recognition  on  a  point  of  order.  Beyond 
that  as  we  say  in  the  law,  "Deponent 
sayeth  not."  Whatever  that  means  it 
means. 

The  important  thing  is  that  for  the 
purpose  of  dignity  and  self-respect  to 
myself  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
With  editorials  and  news  stories  all  over 
the  country,  to  look  into  the  Coiraug. 
SIGNAL  Record  and  find  not  a  word  about 
it  was  something  I  thought  in  all  fair- 
ness I  could  not  let  stand. 

Again,  I  repeat,  I  am  very  fortunate 
that  the  stenographer's  transcript  is  so 
accurate.  The  only  thing  I  put  into  the 
Record  is  the  stenographer's  transcript 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Chair  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the 
stenographer's  transcript  showed  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  or  any  other 
Senator  addressed  the  Chair  before  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  Chair  says 
that  the  transcript  is  inaccurate.  He  is 
supported  in  that  statement  by  every 
Member  at  the  desk  plus  other  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  stated  on 
two  occasions  that  it  was  his  intention, 
immediately  after  the  vote  was  taken,  to 
make  a  motion  to  adjourn.  While  the 
roUcall  was  proceeding,  he  came  to  the 
desk  and  asked  to  be  recognized.  When 
the  Chair  armounced  the  vote,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  addressed  the  Chair. 
Numerous  other  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  The  Chair  recognized  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  The  Chair  heard  the 
Senators  on  one  side  and  Senators  on  the 
other  side.  But  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana was  the  first  to  address  the  Chair, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  others  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Chair  that  my  recollection  is  that 
the  stenographer's  transcript  is  correct. 
The  Chair  has  used  the  words  'in  my 
opinion."  The  Chair  has  used  the  words 
"in  the  opinion  of  those  at  the  desk." 
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Kguin,  as  a  lawyer,  I  say  that  both  ver- 
glan5  are  completely  compatible. 

I  have  attended  law  school  classes  in 
vblcb  someone  dashed  in  and  shot  the 
oiofefisor — not  actually — but  to  show 
Sat  observers  are  often  inaccurate.  I 
hgve  no  claim  for  my  infallibUity.  I 
^rould  say  to  the  Chair  that  I  would  not 
challenge  the  Chair's  good  faith  or  the 
Chair's  feeling  that  that  was  his  judg- 
ment for  an  Instant.  All  I  think,  in  all 
fairness  to  me,  so  that  it  should  not  ap- 
pear that  I  am  somebody  who  is  clamor- 
^for  something  which  is  wrong  or  im- 
proper or  which  has  no  basis  in  fact,  is 
to  have  the  Record  show  the  situation 
according  to  the  stenographer's  tran- 
script. That  is  in  accordance  with  my 
recollection  or,  to  use  the  Chair's  words, 
"In  my  opinion." 

In  all  deference  and  respect,  there 
they  stand.  The  Chair  has  made  his 
statement.  I  think  it  is  most  generous 
of  the  Chair  to  go  that  far  and  make  a 
statement  of  the  fact,  which  the  Chair 
rarely  does,  and  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment deeply.  I  have  made  mine,  accord- 
ing to  the  stenographer's  transcript,  and 

that  is  it.  When  I  get  another  oppor- 
tunity a  little  later  in  the  morning,  I 
will  state  as  briefly  and  as  conscientious- 
ly as  possible  the  point  of  order  I  was 
trying  to  make,  and  that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
But  I  do  think  that  it  could  he  impor- 
tant a  couple  of  years  ahead,  when  we 
come  to  the  question  again.  That  was 
my  only  reason  for  trying  to  see  that 
the  RicoRD,  at  least,  showed  whatever  In 
my  opinion  it  ought  to  show.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  last  I  took  the  floor  at  about 
10  hours  and  59  V2  minutes,  reserving  the 
last  half  minute  of  debate  prior  to  the 
mandatory  live  quorum  and  cloture 
vote.  I  announced  my  intention  of  mov- 
ing to  adjourn  if  the  votes  for  cloture 
were  less  than  60.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  my  statements  of  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 5,  and  Wednesday,  February  6. 
ThoK  statements  expressed  my  desire  to 
end  the  rules  fight  one  way  or  another, 
and  grew  out  of  the  following  facts: 

First,  the  debate  had  proceeded  with- 
out interruption  since  January  15,  No 
end  to  it  was  in  sight.  Thirteen  speeches, 
u  I  estimated,  still  remained  to  the 
OMX)nents  of  the  motion  to  take  up. 
Countless  motions  and  amendments 
could  be  offered  once  the  three-fifths 
resolution  became  the  pending  business. 
The  constitutional  procedure  urged  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  had  been  tabled  by  a  decisive 
vote  of  53  to  42.  Clearly  the  Senate  did 
not  care  to  go  that  route.  It  was  origi- 
nally my  impression  that  those  urging 
this  procedure  would  be  prepared  to 
shelve  the  entire  rules  question  if  the 
constitutional  procedure  were  tabled. 

After  the  vote,  however,  they  showed 
no  clear  intention  one  way  or  the  other. 
At  the  request  of  the  proponents  I  later 
moved  to  table  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  three-fifths  resolution.  But  on  that 
question,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  vote  of 
W  to  5  did  not  give  an  accurate  picture 
ot  sentiment  on  the  question. 


I  then  circulated  a  motion  for  cloture 
under  rule  XXH,  the  vote  on  the  con- 
stitutional procedure  having  shown  that 
the  Senate  was  operating  under  pre- 
existing rules. 

I  announced  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day that  I  would  move  to  adjourn  if 
less  than  60  Members  voted  for  cloture. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits],  who  is  on  the  floor  at  the  mo- 
ment, specifically  accepted  that  pro- 
cedure in  a  Senate  speech  on  Wednesday. 
He  warned  Senators  that  the  outcome  of 
the  cloture  vote  would  terminate  the 
matter  or  keep  it  alive  for  further  de- 
bate. See  page  1936  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

My  speech  prior  to  the  cloture  vote  on 
Thursday  was.  therefore,  a  recapitula- 
tion of  what  I  had  said  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  and  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
specifically  had  acknowledged  on 
Wednesday. 

Following  the  cloture  vote,  the  Vice 
President  announced  that  two-thirds  not 
having  voted  for  cloture  as  required  by 
the  rule,  the  cloture  motion  had  failed. 
I  sought  recognition.  Several  Senators, 
including  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  were  on  their  feet  also 
seeking  recognition  to  make  points  of 
order.  Following  the  customary  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  recognized 
me  as  majority  leader.  Prom  the  time 
when  I  began  to  make  my  motion  until 
the  time  when  the  first  Senator  voted 
on  it,  no  Senator,  to  my  knowledge,  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

To  sum  up,  I  did  exactly  what  I  told 
the  Senate  I  would  do.    I  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  moving  the  Senate  off 
this  rules  question  and  onto  its  substan- 
tive responsibilities.     I  had  not  sought 
to  prevent  Senators  from  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing means  of  ending  the  matter: 
First.  A  "constitutional"  procedure. 
Second.  A  motion  to  table. 
Third.  A    cloture   motion    under   the 
rules. 

Each  of  those  methods  was  tried  and 
each  failed.  Some  Senators  may  have 
wanted  to  try  the  first  method  again. 
They  may  have  thought  they  could  nar- 
row an  11 -vote  margin  or  possibly  pre- 
vail. They  may  have  thought  Senators 
who  had  spoken  out  against  the  proce- 
dure, but  who  voted  for  cloture,  would 
change  their  minds  after  a  week's  reflec- 
tion. They  are  entitled  to  those  views, 
however  remote  from  the  probabilities 
they  seem.  Some  Senators  may  simply 
have  been  trying  to  make  political  capi- 
tal out  of  the  matter.  They  may  have 
decided  to  attack  the  Vice  President  for 
recognizing  the  majority  leader,  al- 
though this  was  In  keeping  vvith  prece- 
dent in  the  Senate.  These  Members  had 
shown  little  regard  for  precedent  when 
they  asked  the  Vice  President  to  "cut 
off  debate"  on  the  constitutional  question 
at  his  own  discretion. 

The  Vice  President  has  presided  over 
this  long,  tedious  debate  with  exemplary 
fairness  to  both  sides.  He  has  not  varied 
once  from  his  appropriate  role  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  the  majority  leader  who  made 
the  decision  that  the  Senate  had  delaated 


this  matter  long  enough  and  should  get 
on  to  its  other  responsibilities.  It  was 
the  majority  leader  who  sought  the  floor 
and  moved  to  adjourn,  so  as  to  cut  off 
this  matter.  The  majority  leader  ac- 
cepts resF>onsibility  for  that. 

If  they  had  chosen  to  do  so,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate — a  simple  majority  of  a 
quorum — could  have  resisted  adjourn- 
ment and  revived  the  matter. 

The  majority  leader  is  not  brutal.  He 
would  not  have  wreaked  vengeance  on 
those  who  would  override  his  judgment. 

Instead,  the  Senate  voted  by  a  margin 
of  almost  two  to  one  to  adjourn.  In  the 
majority  leader's  opinion,  that  Is  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  the  sentiment  In  the 
Senate  last  Thursday. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  floor  for  1  additional 
minute.  I  want  to  make  a  further  state- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  have  that  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  leaves  that  point,  will  he  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  remarks  are  to 
be  on  the  same  subject,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  when  two  Senators,  or 
several  Senators,  or  any  number  of  Sena- 
tors, address  the  Chair  seeking  recogni- 
tion simultaneously,  in  concert,  or  during 
a  fractional  minute  period  before  the 
Chair  accords  recognition.  It  is  clearly 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Chair  to 
recognize  a  Senator. 

Is  it  not  customary  in  the  Senate  that 
if  two  or  more  Senators  address  the 
Chair  in  concert,  and  if  the  majority 
leader  is  one  of  those  Senators  so  ad- 
dressing the  Chair,  the  Presiding  Officer, 
whoever  he  may  be,  accords  the  courtesy 
of  recognition  to  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct.  It  Is 
a  courtesy  usually  accorded  to  either  the 
minority  leader  or  the  majority  leader, 
whoever  happens  to  be  on  his  feet.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  rules  which  says  that 
they  should  he  given  this  prior  consid- 
eration, but  on  the  basis  of  courtesy  and 
precedent  that  has  been  the  rule  which 
has  been  followed.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding,  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
one  of  the  effective  and  efficient  leaders 
In  a  flght  In  which  some  of  us  have  been 
engaged  with  respect  to  a  change  In  the 
rules.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
would  have  done  less  than  his  duty  re- 
quired had  he  not  attempted  to  exhaust 
the  responsibilities  which  those  of  us  in 
this  fight  jointly  share. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  not  In- 
dicting anyone.  Neither  Is  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  can  well  understand 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  just  suggested  is  true.  There  has 
been  a  discretion  which  any  Presiding 
Officer  can  discharge.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 
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The  point  la  that  some  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoiic  addreaa  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANBFTEUi.    I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  KUC'HWI.  And  we — scxne  of  us 
in  this  Chamber — did  not  hear  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader  address  the  Chair.  That 
does  not  i»t>ve  that  the  Democratic 
leader  did  not  address  the  Chair.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  bedlam  in  the  Cham- 
ber, at  least  some. 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  discharge  by 
standing  here  at  the  moment,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  is  Uiat  all  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoilc  has  asked  to  be  done 
have  the  Reoobd  disclose  what  the 


Fehnmry  n 

circumstances  imless  or  imtil  the  Am 
ator  from  Montana  had  withdrawiTSl 
motion  to  adjoura  ** 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Sir,  is  it  the  Ch.i^. 
ruling  that  a  point  of  order  ctaattl 
raised  and  disposed  of  by  the 


PreHdh^ 


First  let  me  say  that  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  to  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  not  to  have  heard 
me.  because  there  was  bedlam  at  the 
moment.    But  ttie  Presiding  OfBcer  is 

correct  when  he  states  that  I  was  on  my  Officer  unless  the  Senator  who  hsAoi. 

feet  and  that  I  did  address  the  Chair;  floor  permits  it  to  be  raised  and  dIaDi»»5 

and  that  I  was,  imder  the  rules  of  cour-  of?                                                   **«««« 

tesy,   entitled   to   recognition.  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     That  i»  Uw 

May  I  say  also  that  I  did  hear  the  Chair's  opinion.    The  Chair  is  not  n^ 

Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ;  ing  a  ruling,  but  that  is  in  line  withthi 

the    Senator    from    New    Jersey     [Mr.  precedents  of  the  Senate  and.InuwM, 

Case];   the  Senator  from  Illinois    [Mr.  the  precedents  of  the  House.    InnrS.' 

is  to     Douglas];  the  Senator  from  New  Mex-  tically  every  parliamentary  body  ina 

i  Of-     ico  [Mr.  Anderson];  and  other  Senators  debating  society  to  the  House  of  Sn? 

flcial  Reporter  in  his  judgment  believed    during  the  time  that  I  was  addressing  resentatives  and  the  Senate,  a  motiant! 

♦«  v,o™  K^«  th*  «>,«wirti««r.r     Th«t  i<    the  Chair  shout  out  "Point  of  order,"  adjourn  has  to  be  voted  on  milMalt u 

so  I  think  that  ought  to  be  in  the  Record,  withdrawn,  and  it  is  not  debataUe  im 

that  means  it  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 


to  have  been  the  chronology.    That  is 
all  that  has  been  asked  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Rec- 
oM»  has  been  made  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  allow 
the  caiair  to  make  an  observation? 

Mr.  MANSFTET.D.    I  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Cliair 
would  like  to  observe  that  the  Chair 
thinks  the  Record  has  been  "doctored." 
The  Chair  has  just  talked  to  the  Chief 
Reporter.  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Chief  Re- 
porter, was  in  the  Chamber  and  heard 
several  Senators  address  the  Chair. 

When  the  transcript  showed  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  first  addressed 
the  Chair,  the  Chief  R«)orter,  on  his 
own  authority,  struck  that  sentence  out, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  was  in 
keeping  with  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  his 
testimony  from  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  he  heard  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  he  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor Ircan.  Montana. 

The  Chair  had  been  notified  twice  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  he  was 
going  to  seek  recognition;  and  the  Chair 
asserts,  on  his  responsibility,  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  did  seek  recogni- 
tion and  was  recognized,  and  the  Chair 
heard  him  seek  that  recognition,  as  the 
Chair  heard  other  Senators  address  the 
Chair.  "Rie  Chair  heard  Senators  from 
the  Democratic  side,  and  Senators  from 
the  Republican  side,  but  the  Chair  felt 
that  Senators  from  neither  side  had  3^ 
been  raised  to  the  stature  of  taking  over 
the  duties  of  the  majority  leader,  and 
that  the  majority  leader  was  entitled  to 
recognition  if  seeking  it. 

The  Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Watkins; 
the  Assistant  Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Rid- 
didk;  Mr.  Hlckey;  and  Mr.  Frazier  were 
all  at  Vbe  desk,  and  each  of  them  heard 
the  majority  leader  ask  for  recognition, 
and  he  was  recognized  in  accordance 
with  the  rules. 

Whatever  some  transcript  may  show, 
the  Recokb,  as  published — and  it  has  al- 
ready been  printed — before  objection 
was  made,  did  not  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  addressed  the  Chair 
first;  and  in  the  oi>inion  of  the  Chair, 
the  S^iator  from  New  York  did  not  ad- 
dress the  Chair  first;  and  if  the  tran- 
script shows  that,  it  is  in  error. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
fear  I  must  disagree  in  part  with  the 
Presiding  OfBcer. 
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because  they  did  make  those  statements, 
and  I  think  It  was  Just  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  reporter  that  it  was  not 
so  listed;  and  I  think  the  Record  ought 
to  be  clear  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  motion,  point  of  order,  or  procedure 
of  any  other  sort  which,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  is  accorded  prior  consid- 
eration or  priority  of  order  over  a  motion 
to  adjourn? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is 
not;  and  shouted  statements  from  the 
floor  are  meaningless  unless  the  Sen- 
ator has  received  recognition. 

The  point  the  Chair  makes  is  that 
several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
simultaneously.  The  Chair  could  not 
specify  each  individual  Senator.  The 
Chair  heard  them  from  both  sides.  The 
people  at  the  desk  heard  them.  Those 
in  the  galleries  heard  them.  Senators 
heard  them. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  had  noti- 
fied the  Chair  he  wanted  recognition. 
He  was  on  his  feet.  He  asked  for  recog- 
nition, and  he  received  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.   KUCHELk      Mr.    President,   under 

the  rules.  If  a  Senator  is  recognized  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  another  Sen- 
aXoT  rises  and  addresses  the  Chair  and 
says  "Point  of  order,"  does  the  Senator 
making  the  statement  "Point  of  order" 
have  a  right  to  recognition;  or  is  that 

subject  to  the  right  of  the  Senator  who 
has  the  fioor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  announced  twice  be- 
fore the  Senate  that  immediately 
following  the  rollcall  he  would  move  to 
adjourn. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  He  sought 
recognition  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
recognized.  He  made  the  motion  to 
adjourn.  Senators  were  heard  sajing 
"Point  of  order."     He  did  not  yield. 

Onoe  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  made, 
unless  the  Senator  withdraws  it — and 
the  Senate  ordered  the  rollcall  by  the 
"seconds" — there  is  no  procedure  that 
woiild  permit  a  point  of  order  or  any 
Other  business  to  intervene  under  any 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  all  of  us  may  under- 
stand, suppose  the  Senator  from  Hon- 
tana  had  been  recognized,  and  suiqnse 
prior  to  the  time  he  had  made  a  motion 
to  adjourn,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  stood  up  and  said,  "Point  of  order" 
Under  our  rules,  did  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
have  any  jurisdiction  to  accept  the  point 
of  order,  or  in  the  absence  of  approval 
from  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Pn^. 
ing  OfBcer,  so  far  as  any  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, has  no  right  to  recognize  any 
Senator  except  the  Senator  who  has  the 
floor.  Unless  the  Senator  yields  fa  a 
question  or  a  point  of  order,  the  Chair 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  recognise  him. 
The  Chair  cannot  reach  out  and  say  he 
recognizes  the  Senator,  but  is  going  to 
transfer  that  recognition  to  someone 
who  may  holler  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  repeat  what 
I  said  earlier?  Following  the  customary 
practice  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  recog- 
nized me  as  a  majority  leader.  Prom 
the  time  when  I  began  to  make  my  mo- 
tion until  the  time  when  the  first  Sen- 
ator voted  on  it,  no  Senator— I  repeat- 
no  Senator — to  my  knowledge,  attempted 
to  raise  a  point  of  order.  The  point  of 
order,  however,  was  raised  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  some  of  the  intemperate  crlUcUm  di- 
rected at  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  by  several  ardent  proponents  of 
a  rule  change.  Some  of  this  criUclfin 
is  so  Irrational,  so  heavy  with  personal 
venom,  as  to  merit  no  reply  from  friends 
of  the  Vice  President.  Such  is  the  state- 
ment by  a  Washington  lawyer  and  cItU 
rights  advocate  that  the  Vice  President's 
first  loyalty  is  to  "Southern  racists." 
We  may  leave  that  ludicrous  pronounce- 
ment to  the  ash  heaps  of  history. 

Others,  however,  both  within  and 
without  the  Chamber,  have  reproached 
the  Vice  President  for  submitting  the 
"constitutional"  question  of  the  rules 
change  to  the  Senate,  Instead  of  deciding 
it  forthwith;  and  for  declining  to  exer- 
cise some  mysterious  power,  whose  ori- 
gin is  not  described,  to  terminate  debste 
when  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Senate 
had  talked  long  enough.  To  those  wbo 
have  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  read,  the 
precedents  for  the  submission  of  tfae 
constitutional  question  have  been  anqtiy 
and  conclusively  demonstrated.  So  have 
the  extreme  dangers  of  a  imUcy  wheretv 
a  presiding  offlcer  could  determine  for 


jjlfliself  when  the  debate  has  exhausted 
♦be  merits  of  a  pubUc  question. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  his  fairness  and 
M5  concern  for  human  rights  through- 
out his  career  in  goverrunent.  His  place 
in  history  as  a  mediator  between  hostile 
(actions,  and  as  a  progressive  whose 
achievements  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
are  an  important  part  of  our  laws,  is 
assured.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  po- 
litical attacks  on  him,  such  as  have  been 
heard  In  recent  days.  Those  who  look 
ahead  to  1964  will  have  to  find  another, 
more  vulnerable  point  of  attack  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  if  their  broadsides  are 
to  find  credence  among  the  public. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  been  mentioned 
a  number  of  times  here,  so  I  think  I 
would  like  to  make  a  reply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say,  in  re- 
ply, tlie  references  have  been  very  com- 
plimentary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  no 
one  knows  better  than  I  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's credentials  in  the  civil  rights 
field.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  they 
are  excellent.  The  Vice  President,  in  my 
opinion,  was  very  heavily  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  I  think  the  same  could  be  said  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  the  extension  of  the 
Qvil  Bights  Commission.  I,  myself,  am 
the  first  to  say  those  things. 

Second,  so  we  may  have  this  matter 
in  focus,  no  one  will  more  stoutiy  defend 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
from  that  viewpoint.  He  practiced  in 
this  good  Chamber  before  he  became  the 
Vice  President.  We  lawyers  think  that 
trial  lawyers  make  the  best  judges.  I 
think  that  same  appraisal  will  be  true 
of  Vice  Presidents,  as  well. 

The  fact  that  we  will  disagree  on 
points  of  procedure  or  disagree  on  the 
powers  of  the  Vice  President  in  a  unique 
situation  in  no  way  derogates  my  re- 
qpect  and  my  admiration  and  my  belief 
in  the  complete  good  faith  of  the  Vice 
President.  I  would  say  every  one  of 
those  things  for  the  majority  leader, 

with  whom  I  served  not  only  in  this 
body  but  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  it  is  most  essential,  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  particular  discussion,  to  see 
that  all  these  questions  are  answered  in 
the  affirmative  and  are  laid  aside  and  do 
not  intrude  on  our  debate. 

It  seems  to  me  only  one  thing  stood 
out  In  this  situation  the  other  day.  I 
am  speaking  only  unilaterally,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  established  rule 
of  parliamentary  bodies  that  where  a 
point  of  order  is  made  against  what  a 
Member  is  saying,  then  that  point  of 
order  may  be  entertained.  For  exam- 
ple, words  are  ordered  to  be  taken  down. 
Then  the  Chair  will  decide  whether  the 
words  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  re- 
quire the  Member  to  take  his  seat.  So 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  point  of  order  to 
interrupt  a  speech.  That  is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  done. 

There  are  rules  which  relate  to  debate, 
such  as  the  requirement  to  stand  up  to 
be  heard.  This  rule  is  employed  in  de- 
bate, filibusters,  and  so  forth. 


All  I  was  trying  to  make  a  point  of  is 
this,  and  I  think  it  is  essential  that  peo- 
ple understand  that  I  am  not  arbitrary: 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  trying  to  raise 
a  question  which  had  not  been  raised 
before,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  upon 
the  cloture  vote  on  a  rule  change  there 
was  a  substantial  majority — a  majority 
would  have  been  enough — for  the  first 
time  to  close  debate  on  a  rule's  change. 
Therefore,  my  purpose  was  to  raise  the 
constitutional  question  on  the  majority 
vote,  which  was  very  different  from  the 
vote  on  tabUng,  where  the  side  I  was  on 
was  in  the  majority.  The  majority  vote 
was  for  cloture. 

It  was  my  desire  to  raise  the  question 
whether  that  did  not  eflfectively  close 
debate  under  the  Constitution,  notwith- 
standii\g  the  fact  that  the  vote  was  tak- 
en under  the  rule,  because  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  was  submitted. 

When  the  vote  came  on  adjourrunent, 
I  thought  that  concluded  the  matter.  I 
believe  the  Members  in  the  Chamber  un- 
derstood very  well  they  had  the  sovereign 
power  to  decide  each  question  as  they 
wished  to.  Some  may  not  have  been 
consistent,  but  that  is  only  my  judg- 
ment. In  my  Judgment,  they  were  de- 
ciding on  whether — It  was  more  than 
honoring  a  rule  to  them — we  should  ad- 
journ. I  thought  the  vote  on  adjourn- 
ment, as  I  understood  it,  ended  the 
matter. 

I  have  no  desire  to  reargue  the  case  or 
to  question  good  faith,  wliich  I  now  af- 
firm on  the  highest  level  to  be  secure, 
and  with  respect  to  which  the  country 
can  now  rest  secure;  neither  do  I  raise 
any  question  of  fact  or  of  issue  which 
may  be  involved. 

I  merely  felt  that  in  fairness  to  myself 
the  point  of  order  which  I  was  about  to 
make  should  have  been  spelled  out  on  the 
actual  occasion  itself. 

I  understand  the  stress  and  strain 
which  was  involved,  and  we  all  under- 
stand it.  However,  normally — and  Uiat 
is  all  I  said  previously — when  a  Senator 
is  trying  to  make  a  point  of  order, 
whether  or  not  it  may  be  precisely  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  do  so,  he  is 
accommodated  at  least  to  state  what  he 
is  trying  to  make  the  point  of  order 

about. 

That  did  not  hapi>en  in  this  case. 

I  have  no  condemnation  of  any  kind 
to  make.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  question 
good  faith. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  this  whole 
question  will  come  back   again  2  years 

hence,  and  a  similar  situation  may  arise, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  to  have 
clear  in  the  Record  what  occurred  and 
what  I  was  trying  to  do.  namely,  to  make 
a  point  of  order. 

I  close  by  saying  that  no  question  of 
good  faith  is  involved.  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  and  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  all  concerned.  Certainly  there 
is  no  question  being  raised  about  a  re- 
hearing or  a  reargument  of  the  matter. 
It  is  closed  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned— certainly  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Certainly  that  is  the  case  on 
this  issue  in  respect  to  the  present 
debate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CASE.  So  that  I  may  be  fully  ad- 
vised, and  that  the  Rkcokd  may  show 
what  occurred,  I  wonder  if  I  mlsht  aak 
the  majority  leader,  and  perhi^M  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  whether  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  advised 
the  majority  leader,  before  the  matter 
was  finally  brought  to  the  floor  In  the 
form  of  a  motion  to  adjourn,  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Intended  to 
make  his  p>oint  of  order? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  may  I, 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  informed  me  that  he  did  do 
so.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  How- 
ever, I  take  the  word  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.     That  is  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  affirm 
what  the  majority  leader  has  said.  It 
was  a  moment  of  real  bedlam  and  of 
great  difficulty  in  the  Senate.  I  did  go 
down  to  the  majority  leader;  and  so  in- 
formed him.  However,  in  my  previous 
remarks  I  did  not  want  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  all  a  matter  of  recol- 
lection on  his  part  and  on  my  part.  I 
will  take  the  complete  word  of  the 
majority  leader  on  that  point.  If 
he  did  not  hear  or  imderstand  or  grasp 
what  I  thought  I  had  told  him  or  had 
intended  to  tell  him,  that  is  imderstand- 
able,  and  it  is  an  honest  difference. 
That  can  happen  in  life,  as  we  all  know. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  majority  leader  was  conscious 
of  my  desire  to  make  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  had  recol- 
lected being  Informed  of  the  Senator's 
desire,  I  very  likely  would  have  acted  m 
the  same  way  I  did  act,  because  I  had 
informed  the  Senate  on  2  previous 
days  what  I  had  intended  to  do.  I  felt 
I  had  made  a  commitment.  In  all 
honesty,  I  must  state  that  if  I  had  rec- 
ollected his  stating  to  me  that  he  was 
going  to  make  a  point  of  order.  I  would 
have  offered  the  same  kind  of  motion 
that  I  did  make. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  complete 
frankness.  It  is  typical  of  what  we  have 
come  to  expect  always  from  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

However,  I  am  a  little  distressed  by 
his  last  statement,  which  was  made  with 
great  honesty.  I  hope  that  in  any  situ- 
ation in  which  an  announcement  by  the 
Presiding  Offlcer  resulted  in  a  Senator 
desiring  to  make  a  point  of  order,  it  may 
be  disix>sed  of  at  that  time,  and  that  the 

Senator  making  such  a  point  of  order 
be  not  cut  off.  That  is  what  I  have  ex- 
pected would  always  be  done  by  proper 
notice  to  the  majority  leader.  I  hope 
that  this  course  will  be  followed  in  the 
future.  Of  course,  I  realize  the  question 
can  only  be  raised  then. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  no  more  honest 
than  any  one  of  his  99  colleagues.  How- 
ever, a  statement  had  been  made  by  me, 
£Uid  I  had  promised  the  Senate  to  follow 
a  certain  course  of  action.  We  had  gone 
on  long  enough.  I  am  afraid,  had  I  been 
fully  aware  of  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  going  to  do,  I  still  would 
have  acted  as  I  did. 

One  thing  disturbs  me  about  the  Sen- 
ate; namely,  that  so  many  people  imply 
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BottvM  where  motives  are  absent.  I  re- 
gret rerj  deeply  tbe  personal  attacks 
made  oo  the  Vloe  President  by  Members 
of  tbii  body  and  by  rroupa  outside  tbe 
Senate.  X  think  th^  are  very  unfair, 
because  when  sueii  persons  attack  the 
Vice  President,  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
ol  tbe  Senate,  or  any  action  he  takes, 
in  pursuit  of  his  duties,  in  following  the 
Constitution  and  various  procedures  of 
the  Senate,  they  are  attacking  the  Senate 
as  an  institution. 

I  did  not  like  some  remarks  that  were 
made  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio  to 
tlie  ^ect  that  there  is  some  sort  of  collu- 
sion between  the  Vice  President  and  the 
majority  leader,  or  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  been  operat- 
ing on  my  own.  The  motions  I  have 
made  were  my  own,  and  mine  alone.  I 
did  not  discuss  them  with  the  minority 
leader,  nor  did  I  discuss  these  motions 
with  tbe  Vice  President,  who  is  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate. 

My  colleagues  gave  me  a  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  responsi- 
bility. However,  someone  must  take  over 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Just  as  someone  must  take  it  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  do  the  best 
we  can.  We  operate  as  honestly  as  we 
can.  We  are  as  honest  as  we  can  be  with 
each  other. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  these  out- 
side groups,  who  are  neither  elected  nor 
representative  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
tend  to  their  own  business  and  let  us  tend 
to  ours. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  about  the  Vice 
President  recognizing  the  majority  leader 
while  other  Senators  were  similarly  ask- 
ing for  recognition.  I  was  present,  as 
were  many  other  Senators,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  say  that  in  that 
bedlam  the  Vice  President  could  (dearly 
Identify  who  was  the  first  Senator  who 
asked  for  recognition.  No  matter  who 
was  in  the  chair,  in  my  Judgment,  under 
the  circumstances  that  prevailed,  the 
majority  leader,  standing  there  and  ask- 
ing for  the  floor,  following  the  statemmt 
which  he  had  made  twice  to  the  Senate 
about  his  proposed  course  of  action, 
woold  have  been  recognized  by  the  Chair. 

To  say  anything  else  is  c<»apletely  con- 
trary to  the  conditi(ms  which  prevailed. 

Each  one  of  us  has  sat  in  the  Presid- 
ing Officer's  chair.  We  have  heard 
shouts  on  the  floor  from  Senators  asting 
for  recognition,  and  frequently  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  determdne  who  was 
the  first  one  to  ask  for  recognition. 

On  Thursday  the  majority  leader  was 

on  the  floor.  He  announced  twice  that 
he  would  follow  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  the  eyes  of  whoever 
was  in  the  ctiair  would  have  been  on  the 
majority  leader,  and  the  majority  leader 
would  have  been  recognized  as  the  Sena- 
tor who  was  entitled  to  speak.  I  merely 
add  that  statement  to  what  has  been 
said  heretofore  on  this  subject  which  has 
been  under  discussion. 

Mr,  STEN19IS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  several  Senators  are  con- 
cerned about  Senate  Resolution  9,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  10,  Senate  Resolution  80, 
and  Senate  Resolution  81,  which  will 
automatically  be  laid  down  at  the  close 
of  morning  business  imder  the  3-minute 
recognition  rule. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  under- 
stands, automatically  Senate  Resolution 
9  and  Senate  Resolution  10  will  be  laid 
down  at  the  end  of  the  3-minute  period, 
and  either  one  could  be  debated  until 
2  p.m.,  and  that  then  it  would  automati- 
cally go  to  the  calendar,  as  the  rest  of 
them  would. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  thought 
request  might  be  made,  after  conference 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  other  Senators,  that 
there  be  siibmitted  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  wtiich  would  dispose  of  the 
entire  matter.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  might  propose  a  imanimous -consent 
request.  Will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  for  ttiat  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  about  to  pro- 
pose, if  there  be  no  objection 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  what  Senate  Resolution  10  Is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senate  Resohition  10 
is  to  amend  the  cloture  rule.  It  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
tMr.  HnifPHRET]  and  other  Senators. 
Senate  Resolution  80  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 81  were  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Paoorr]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  order  that  the  matter  may  be 
disposed  of  at  this  time,  that  the  three 
resolutions,  Senate  Resolution  10,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  80,  and  Senate  Resolution 
81,  be  referred  to  committee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  However, 
if  unanimous-consent  is  not  given,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the  res- 
olutions be  placed  on  the  calendar.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
assure  me,  if  he  can,  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  on  these  resolutions  until  at 
least  after  February  18.  I  had  hoped 
that  Senators  who  are  interested  in  the 
resolutions  would  be  notified  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  before  any  action  was 
taken  on  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  yield,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  that  assurance. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     As  I  understand,  the 

Senator  from  Mississippi  simply  wishes 

to  have  the  resolutions  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
quest was  that  they  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  object.  I  misunder- 
stood the  Senator's  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  ob J  ect  ? 

Mr.  PROUTY.   Yes. 

The  VICE  PESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  n., 
liamentary  inquiry.  *^" 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  SenaiA 
from  Mississippi  will  state  it       ^"*^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  frote 
Mississippi  correctly  understand  tbatuS 
resolution— Senate  Resolution  10— woinH 
automaUcally  be  laid  before  the  SenaS 
during  the  morning  hour  and  ct^Wh! 
debated  unUl  2  o'clock,  when  it  woi^ 
automatically  be  placed  on  the  calendai^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct;  it  could  be  debated  during  ^ 
morning  hour  and  until  the  hour  otl 
o'clock  arrived. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  I  ajt 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu 
tion  10,  Senate  Resolution  80,  and  Sen^ 
ate  Resolution  81  be  placed  on  the  cal* 
endar. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— I  wonder  lather  the  dls- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Misatnipri 
would  make  it  possible  for  Senators  i^ 
are  planning  to  leave  the  city  on  oflkUl 
business  to  make  a  few  insertions  in  the 
RicoRD  during  the  morning  hour,  before 
the  resolution  is  debated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  resolutkm  ii 
to  be  debated.  I  wUl  withdraw  my  rt- 
quest  for  the  moment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  a  quorum  call 
before  the  resolution  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  u 
one  of  the  authors  of  Senate  Reaolutko 
10,1  have  spoken  about  it  with  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Mississippi.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  resolution  may  be  traced  on  the  cal- 
endar or  referred  to  committee.  Thw 
is  no  intention  of  trying  to  bring  tbe 
resolution  up  for  lengthy  debate,  or  for 
any  debate.  The  Senate  has  had  its  de- 
bate. Another  day  for  the  conslderatioo 
of  this  subject  will  come  in  due  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Will  the  Chair  put  the 
question? 

T*e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  then 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  the  resolutions  to 
to  the  calendar?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Ilie  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Pexmsyl- 
vania,  because  he  heard  his  voice  first; 
then  the  Chair  will  recognize  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  perfectly 
happy  to  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  In  view  of  the  comments 
made  a  moment  or  two  ago  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  Senate  Resolution  9,  to 
amend  the  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Andkrson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MoktonI.  a  motion 
for  the  consideration  of  which  was  tbe 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  ad- 
journed last  Thursday,  is  at  present  on 
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tbe  calendar  imder  the  heading  "Gen- 
eral Orders  Under  Rule  VHT'? 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
<5  of  the  opinion  that  the  nootion  to 
take  up  was  pending  when  the  Senate 
adjourned;  and  that  left  the  resolution 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Where  it  still  remains? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes;  where 
it  is  now. 

Ii4r.  CLARK     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  take  but  a  moment. 
I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  indulge 
and  imderstand  me.  I  wish  to  discuss 
one  little  question  of  fact  remaining  from 
our  discussion  about  what  took  place  in 
the  Senate  last  Thursday.  Apparently 
It  still  remains  not  fully  understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  what  I  am  about  to  say  may 
be  incorporated  in  my  remarks  made 
earlier  in  that  connection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haxt  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  advisedly  that  I, 
myself,  am  absolutely  certain  that  nei- 
ther the  majority  leader  nor  the  Vice 
President  was  conscious  of  what  I  de- 
sired to  do  with  resi>ect  to  the  question 
of  a  point  of  order  before  I  was  on  my 
feet.  I  made  no  statement.  I  repeat, 
to  the  Vice  President.  The  only  one  I 
have  any  recollection  of  having  said  any- 
thing to  was  the  majority  leader.  I  think 
those  facts  should  be  clear,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  they  will  also  be  very 
clear. 

I  again  repeat,  because  in  a  way  it 
marks  a  period  to  what  I  have  said,  that 
there  is  no  question  of  good  faith  or  de- 
votion to  civil  rights,  or  anything  else, 
irhich  is  involved.  I  think  I  have  made 
the  record  clear  and  explicit  this  morn- 
ing. However,  there  was  this  one  little 
remaining  question  of  fact  which  I 
simply  wanted  to  be  certain  everyone 
understood. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  TREATS  SILVER 
WELL:  WHY  NOT  GOLD? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  charge  of  mining  and  minerals,  John 
M.  Kelly,  delivered  an  excellent  address 
at  the  National  Western  Mining  Confer- 
ence in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  February  8. 
In  it  he  tells  of  the  activity  of  the  De- 
partment discussing  in  his  field,  coal,  sil- 
ver, lead,  uranium,  sand,  gravel,  and 
much  else.    In  regard  to  silver  he  says: 

A*  you  know,  the  President's  action  of 
late  1961  in  ceasing  Treasury  sales  of  silver 
to  Industry  from  Its  free  stocks  has  had 
quite  a  beneOclal  effect  on  the  sliver  mar- 
ket. The  silver  price  now  Is  hovering  about 
11.25  per  ounce  and  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial rise  In  silver  production  In  Montana. 
Arizona,  and  Idaho.  Industrial  consiunptlon 
continues  to  Increase,  and  a  substantially 
larger  quantity  was  used  In  coinage  last  year, 
in  relation  to  prior  years.  Our  sUver  out- 
put for  1963  Is  estimated  at  $38J  million, 
compared  with  $33.3  mUUon  In  1901. 

The  President,  In  recognition  of  the  In- 
creasing Indiutrlal  demand  far  sUver,  has 
taken  further  steps  to  treat  silver  as  a  com- 
modity rather  than  prlmarUy  as  a  monetary 
metAl.  In  his  economic  message  on  January 
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91.  President  Kennedy  recommended  that 
the  Congress: 

1.  Repeal  thoee  acts  thnt  oblige  the  Treas- 
ury to  support  the  price  of  sUver. 

a.  Repeal  the  50  percent  sliver  transactions 
tax. 

8.  Authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
Issue  notes  In  $1  denominations  so  as  to 
make  passible  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
silver  certificates  from  drctilatlon,  permit- 
ting the  use  for  coinage  purposes  of  the  sil- 
ver thus  released. 

That  is  excellent,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  wise  development 
of  all  of  our  mineral  resources  can  re- 
joice at  our  Government's  action  with 
regard  to  silver. 

But  what  about  gold?  Uniquely  it 
suffers  a  discrimination  which  is  a  strik- 
ing paradox  under  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Here  is  a  mineral  of  great  value, 
produced  by  a  once  great  domestic  in- 
dustry, arbitrarily  restricted  by  govern- 
ment to  a  sales  price  established  29  years 
ago  and  limited  in  every  opportunity  to 
market  its  product  which  should  be  af- 
forded it.  In  consequence  nearly  aU  gold 
mines  in  the  United  States  have  shut 
down,  and  within  a  year  or  two  none  will 
be  operating.  Tills  is  one  at  the  most 
flagrant  injustices  of  which  our  govern- 
ment has  been  guilty,  and  it  applies 
equally  to  Republican  as  well  as  to  Demo- 
cratic Administrations.  Neither  has  had 
the  vision,  enterprise  or  interest  to  try 
to  do  anything  about  goJd. 

Mr.  Kelly's  remarks  about  gold  are 
brief.    He  says : 

Of  course,  there  alwajTs  is  a  substantial 
Interest  In  gold,  and  many  varying  proposals 
are  offered.  Within  the  scope  of  our  respon- 
sibility in  Interior,  we  are  anxious  to  en- 
courage legislative  and  administrative  action 
which  would  provide  Indirect  assistance  to 
the  Industry  through  technical  and  explora- 
tion assistance  to  gold  miners.  Already,  we 
have  added  gold  to  the  list  of  minerals  for 
which  our  Office  of  Minerals  Biqjloratlon  will 
grant — and,  I  might  add.  Is  granting — ex- 
ploration assistance  loans. 

This  is  wholly  inadequate.  What  is 
the  use  of  assistance  loans  in  view  of  the 
rigid  price  and  marketing  controls? 
These  loans  will  not  permit  a  single  gold- 
mine or  gold  dredge  to  resume  operations 
or  to  continue  operations. 

Is  it  not  about  time  the  Interior  De- 
partment viewed  gold  in  the  same  way 
as  it  does  silver  by  stressing  the  indus- 
trial aspects  rather  than  the  monetary. 
If  the  President  has.  as  Mr.  Kelly  says, 
"taken  further  steps  to  treat  silver  as  a 
commodity  rather  than  primarily  as  a 
monetary  metal,"  what  is  wrong  about 
doing  that  for  gold?  It  has  many  such 
industrial  aspects  and  they  are  increas- 
ing. Gold  is  now  important  in  space 
exploration.    That  is  a  new  use. 

In  the  87th  Congress  two  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines,  Minerals,  and  Fuels  of  the 

Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  which  the  representative  of 
the  Treasury  Department  took  a  wholly 
negative  attitude  against  any  proposals 
before  it,  such  as  a  subsidy  for  gold  min- 
ing. At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings 
the  subcommittee  requested  that  Secre- 
tary Dillon,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
proposed  measure,  come  up  with  some 
alternatives.  To  date,  no  reply  has  been 
received.    I  think  it  is  high  time  that 


the  Treasury  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments got  together,  noted  the  pJii^  ot 
this  industry,  as  well  as  our  dwlndllxkg 
gold  sup]^,  and  in  cooperattoii  with 
Congress  sought  an  equitable  aolutlon 
for  our  gold  mining  mdustry*s  distress. 


COMMUNITY  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.i.ml 
has  been  a  very  effective  and  able  num- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  On  January  4  of  this  year, 
he  addressed  the  junior  chunber  of  com- 
merce. I  believe  the  address  he  de- 
livered on  that  occasion  is  sufBciently 
thought  provoking  to  merit  inclusion  in 
the  RicoRD.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  at 
this  point,  in  the  Record,  together  with 
an  editorial — from  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  4 — relative  to  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  some  of  the 
probl^ns  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoud,  as  follows: 

Annsiaw  bt  Ssif atox  ^^-niwm 

1  would  like  to  take  the  occasion  of  theee 
awards  to  make  a  few  comments  about  our 
Nation's  Capital  City. 

As  many  ot  you  know,  it  has  been  my 
privUega  to  have  served  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
past  3  years.  It  U  pretty  weU  reeognlaed. 
I  beUeve.  that  this  committee  baa  been 
progressive  in  Its  views  and  in  tbe  laglalatlon 
It  has  reported  out  for  passafe.  I  am 
{leased  to  say  that  ev«ry  member  at  tbe 
committee  has  been  responsible  for  tfals 
record,  and  that  bipartisanship  has  been  the 
keynote  under  tbe  leaderablp  at  our  able 
chairman.  Senator  Alan  Biblx. 

And  so,  pertiapa,  what  I  have  to  say  may 
be  beard  with  the  thought  that  I  am  speak- 
ing from  a  iioint  of  view  tbat  la  friendly  and 
m  a  spirit  that  tries  to  be  understaadlng. 

Ttit  other  day,  the  President  made  a 
comment  about  tbe  serious  problems  of  tbe 
situation  here  in  the  District.  He  did  not 
^peU  out  what  he  meant  by  the  sltoatton, 
but  I  beUeve  aU  of  us  know  what  be  meant. 
He  was,  of  course,  referring  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  social  problems  wbleb.  added  to- 
gether, pose  as  great  a  challenge  for  tbelr 
solution  as  those  faced  by  any  of  our  States. 
It  Is  a  chaUenge  which  must  be  faced  hon- 
estly, intelligently,  and  patiently.  Kmolion- 
altem  wUl  only  make  solutions  more  dUBeolt. 
There  wUl  be  no  simple  anawer.  Ignoring 
the  problems,  hoping  they  wUl  go  away.  wtS 
be  f  utUe.  £^>eeches  and  studies  will  not  be 
enough. 

Money,  of  course,  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
answers.  There  1b  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but 
what  the  responsibilities  of  the  city  govern- 
ment cannot  be  adequately  carried  out  im- 
less  it  has  the  money  needed  to  put  into  effect 
the  programs  necessary  to  meet  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  beUeve  that  Congress  has  not  played  fair 
with  the  District  In  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual payment  appropriated.  When  Congress 
passes  legislation  raising  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  should  recognize  that  this 
automatically  wUl  increase  the  budget  of  the 
District.  This.  In  turn,  warrants  at  least  an 
equivalent  Increase  In  the  annual  payment. 
But  this  has  not  happened. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  Just  a  one- 
way street.  Wlien  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ceive reports  indicating  that  moneys  appro- 
Srlated  are  not  being  prudently  spent,  there 
I  a  natural  reaction  to  wait  untU  prudent 
spending  occurs  before  increasing  impropria- 
tions.    Abuses  uncovered  by  Senator  Robcbt 
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Btio's  ApproprlAtionB  Subcommittee  in  the 
■oeUl  welfare  are*  ««re  ehoeklng  to  Mem- 
ber* of  Oangrtmm.  Tlie  mttltudea  of  wnne  offl- 
eUUe  ttOlawing  thmt  dlocloeuree  only  made 
mafetera  wone.  Thtj  eeemed  to  reeent  the 
fact  that  pubUdty  was  given  to  theae  abtiaee. 
Sugiaetlona  were  made  that  theee  were  iso- 
lated caaea.  When  the  evidence  wu  clear 
that  th07  were  not  Isolated,  complaints  were 
made  that  the  law  was  unsound.  (I  refer 
to  the  man-ln-the-house  rule,  for  example.) 
Perhaps  the  law  should  be  modified,  but  one 
wondera  why  it  had  to  be  Congress  rather 
than  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  dug  up  these  abuses.  Failure  of  the 
people  of  the  District  to  take  the  initiative 
haa  placed  the  burden  on  them  to  satisfy 
Congress  that  prudent  management  of  appro- 
priated moneys  Is  being  followed.  This  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  an  Increased 
paynMnt  to  the  District  is  not  a  one-way 
street. 

Let  Congress  know  that  prudent  spending 
is  being  followed  and  that  the  law  is  being 
lived  up  to  (even  granted  that  the  law  is 
imperfect),  and  I  believe  Congress  will  re- 
spond— not  only  in  coming  through  with  a 
fair  annual  payment  but  in  a  reasonable 
modification  of  the  law  if  it  is  ixoperly 
Justified. 

It  is  probable  that  most  Ifembers  of  Con- 
gress have  read  the  citizens  conunlttee  report 
on  the  Thanksgiving  Day  riot  at  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium.  They  have  noted  that 
major  District  of  Columbia  crime  went  up 
over  3  percent  during  1963.  They  have  read 
about  rowdyism  in  some  of  the  schools,  the 
dropout  problem,  and  violence  of  teenage 
gang*.  And  many  of  their  constituents  back 
home  have  read  about  these  happenings,  too. 
Money  alone  is  not  going  to  solve  theee 
problems. 

Stricter  discipline  on  the  part  of  some 
school  ofllclals  is  clearly  Indicated.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  students  who  are  sincerely  try- 
ing to  obtain  an  education  to  have  rowdyism 
exist  in  their  schools.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
taxpayers  who  tue  paying  for  the  educational 
system.  It  is  unfair  to  the  teachers  and 
lurlncipals  who  are  exercising  proper  disci- 
pline. Removal  of  hoodlums  from  the  schools 
ahould  be  swift.  Public  employees  who  are 
derelict  in  enforcing  discipline  shoiUd  be 
removed  from  the  taxpayers'  payroll  as 
swlfUy. 

Obviously  many  of  these  disciplinary  prob- 
lema  could  be  avoided  if  the  parents  con- 
cerned were  exercising  proper  discipline  In 
the  home.  More  parents  ought  to  take  an 
active  part  in  parent-teachers'  associations, 
and  the  members  of  theae  associations  could 
bring  a  great  deal  of  effective  pressure  on 
parents  whose  children  are  not  receiving 
proper  discipline  at  home. 

And  what  do  we  do  with  the  dropouts  and 
with  the  children  who  do  not  have  parents 
who  will  give  them  proper  discipline?  I  be- 
lieve that  trade  schools  offer  a  lot  of  pos- 
sibilities here  and  that  appropriations  to 
build  and  staff  such  schools  wo\Ud  be  worth 
far  more  than  some  so-called  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  or  Touth  Conservation  Corps.  More 
TMCA.  CTO,  Scout,  and  similar  activities  are 
needed.  We  won't  have  them  unless  more 
cltlsens  volunteer  their  time. 

The  children,  schoolteachers  and  officials, 
and  pfuents  are  not  the  only  ones  to  whom 
criticism  should  be  directed.  When  children 
read  or  hear  about  nimiennw  fraudulent 
claims  in  social  welfare  cases — these  involv- 
ing adults — can  we  expect  them  to  have  a 
proper  req>ect  fen'  the  law? 

It  seems  to  me  that  along  with  money  and 
discipline  we  need  something  more.  I  think 
what  it  cotUd  be  called  is  a  sense  of  com- 
munity responsibility.  It  Is  not  acquired 
overnight,  but  acquired  It  must  be  if  a  city 
is  to  rise  to  the  status  of  what  we  often 
refer  to  as  "a  nice  place  to  live  in." 

Granted  that  a  majority  of  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Coliimbia  possess  a  strong 


sense  of  personal  responclbillty,  this  Is  not 
enoxigh.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  oneself 
that  he  Is  law  abiding;,  but  that  what  his 
neighbor  does  Is  none  of  his  business.  It 
is  very  much  his  business  if  he  wishes  to 
have  a  city  that  is  "a  nioe  place  to  live  in." 
True,  he  doesnt  have  a  legal  obligation  to 
see  that  his  neighbor  lives  a  good  life,  but 
he  has  a  community  responsibility  to  coop- 
erate with  law  enforcement  officers  in  this 
respect;  and.  along  with  his  law-abiding 
neighbors,  he  can  bring  pressxire  on  the 
neighbor  who  would  bring  disrepute  to  his 
community.  In  fact,  enough  pressure  could 
be  brought  to  make  a  good  clUzen  out  of 
that  neighbor. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  home  rule  for 
the  District. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Is  not 
a  sovereign  unit  of  government.  It  Is  owned 
and  operated  by  and  for  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Stotes  as  the  seat  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Bespcnslblllty  for  its 
proper  administration  Is  vested — not  In  the 
citizens  Uvlng  In  the  District,  but  rather  in 
the  people  of  the  various  States,  who  have 
delegated  this  responsibility  to  their  respec- 
tive Senators  and  Congressmen.  This  Is  why 
we  have  the  Senate  and  House  District  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  situation  has  no  necessary  relation- 
ship to  home  rule  for  citizens  living  in  the 
District.  It  does  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  District 
should  have  representation  In  Congress.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  It  Is  very  unwise  to  in- 
clude the  subject  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress in  a  home  rule  bill.  People  who  are 
strongly  In  favor  of  home  rule  may  well  be 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  bill  If  congres- 
sional representation  is  also  Included. 

To  me,  the  biggest  single  step  that  could 
be  taken  to  pave  the  way  for  the  sense  of 
community  responsibility  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  is  a  good  home  rule  status.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  the  crime  rate,  abuses 
in  social  welfare  programs,  and  other  social 
problems  must  first  be  cleaned  up  by  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  their  capacity  for 
home  nile.  These  problems  have  arisen  un- 
der the  present  system  of  government.  A 
limited  but  subetantial  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility to  these  citizens  for  home  rule 
holds  promise  for  improvement — not  alone 
because  the  present  system  has  not  worked 
satisfactorily,  but  because  It  would  promote 
a  sense  of  cotmnunlty  responsibility  among 
the  citizens  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
Is  BO  necessary  to  making  this  city  the  kind 
of  city  we  want  it  to  be. 

Let  the  District  citizens  elect  a  city  coun- 
cil. Give  the  council  Jurisdiction  over  ordi- 
nances relating  to  public  health  and  safety, 
schools,  streets,  and  parks.  Have  the  coun- 
cilmen  elected  from  various  sections  of  the 
District,  so  that  the  citizens  from  these  sec- 
tions will  have  as  close  control  over  their 
co\mcilman  as  possible,  and  so  the  council- 
man will  be  most  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people  in  his  particular 
section  of  the  District. 

I  would  wrge  that  these  home  rule  elec- 
tions and  matters  be  conducted  in  an  at- 
mosphere as  much  removed  from  the  arena 
of  partisan  politics  as  possible.  There  Is  no 
relationship  between  clean,  sound,  honest, 
efficient  municipal  government  and  partisan- 
ship. To  bring  in  partisanship  would  tend 
to  promote  controversy  rather  than  har- 
mony, and  it  Is  harmony  that  we  need  so 
very  much  in  the  District.  A  Republican 
city  council  might  find  a  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  tmcooperatlve.  Or  a  Dem- 
ocratic city  council  might  find  a  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  hard  to  work  with. 
Tbere  is  no  point  in  running  this  risk. 

X  first  came  to  Washington  almoert  25  years 
ago.     Then  there  were  front  page  newspaper 
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stories    about    home    nile    proposals    tv. 

stories  today  aren't  any  different      Am^ 
situation   lant   either — there   stlU   lm>t 

home  rule.  Why  is  this  so?  I  beUeve  toS! 
one  reason  has  been  the  lack  of  resiSS. 
which  some  proponents  have  held  ^b? 
sentlng  the  matter  to  Congress,  it  has  ^ 
easy  enough  to  get  a  President  to  coon^ 
with  a  statement  favoring  home  rule  hT 
this  hasnt  been  enough.  It  Is  the  Con»»!! 
that  will  have  to  pass  a  home  rule  bUl-SaU 
It  Is  both  Houses  of  Congress,  too  ProSc 
nents  have  tended  to  ask  for  too  much  heS^ 
rule,  or  to  clutter  up  their  propoeala^^ 
the  unrelated  question  of  repreaenutlon  i« 
Congress.  They  often  forget  that  nun. 
Members  of  Congress  come  from  cities  i^jSt 
under  their  own  State  laws,  have  very  itaT 
Ited  home  rule — not  nearly  as  much  a«  wSt 
some  of  the  proponents  demand  for  th« 
District.  They  are  not  Inclined  to  give  tt« 
District  more  home  rule  than  they  enjoy  in 
their  own  hometowns. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  make  a  itsrt 
I  have  suggested  certain  areas  which  1  tm 
sure  a  substantial  number  of  the  Membsi 
of  Congress  would  consider  reasonable  and 
which  would  f\irnlsh  the  citizens  of  the 
Dlstrtct  with  a  subetontlal  stakehold  In  thttr 
own  affairs.  There  may  well  be  other  stsm 
of  Jurisdiction  which  coiUd  be  added,  but  I 
would  caution  against  overloading  a  home 
rule  bill.  Par  better  to  have  a  little  ]tm 
than  you  believe  necessary,  and  have  It  pm 
the  Congress  and  get  home  rule  underway 
than  to  have  a  lltUe  too  much  and  end  np 
with  nothing. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  sympatblae 
with  the  reasons  and  feelings  which  ban 
motivated  those  who  have  pushed  for  hotne 
rule  these  last  36  years  that  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing it.  The  desire  for  self-government 
in  a  nation  such  as  ours  Is  as  natural  aa  our 
desire  for  food  and  water,  because  It  gprlnji 
from  our  Inherent  nature  to  be  free  and 
self-determining.  But  I  make  these  com- 
ments because  I  think  that  after  25  yean  of 
failure,  a  fresh  approcu:h  may  get  the  Job 
done. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  permitting  me  to  be  a  part 
of  this  splendid  program.  The  Jayceee  are 
performing  a  real  service  in  the  cause  of  a 
sense  of  community  responsibility,  as  hate 
all  of  you  who  have  Joined  In  making  thl< 
program  possible.  To  the  winners  of  the 
Hazen  Award  for  1068,  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations. It  is  your  service — far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  your  position — which  wUl 
furnish  an  Inspiration  to  your  coworkers  to 
give  a  little  more  of  themselves  to  make 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  nice  place  to  live  in. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Poet.  Feb.  4. 
1963] 

COMMUKITT  RiBFONSIBILmr 
Coming  from  a  rational  and  orderly  place 
like  Iowa,  which  haa  been  electing  Its  Gover- 
nors for  117  years  and  Its  territorial  legisla- 
tures before  that,  a  man  has  difficulty  com- 
prehending the  profound  damage  tiiat  a 
century  of  disfranchisement  has  done  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Senator  Mnxn  Is  en- 
tirely Jtistifled  in  teUlng  the  people  of  the 
District  that  they  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
to  Congress  that  the  city's  appropriations  are 
being  spent  carefully.  But  perhaps  he  dosa 
not  fully  realize  tliat  the  District's  govern- 
ment, given  very  UtUe  responsibility  for  these 
many  years.  Is  not  able  now  to  bear  very 
much  of  It. 

Senator  Mti.i.n  was  speaking  particularly 
of  the  Welfare  Department,  which  is  cur- 
rently being  overtaken  by  fresh  disaster.  Be 
was  warning  us.  pleasantly  but  bluntly,  that 
he  does  not  expect  Congress  to  put  expanded 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  demonstrably  in- 
competent managers.  No  doubt  that  view 
strikes  a  resonance  among  some  of  the  local 
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^nxpmfvr*,  as  they  contemplate  another  in- 
^mrwt  In  tbe  real  estate  ratoe.  And  yet  the 
piftrict  Commissioners  are  seized  by  a 
jli^pge  paralysis.  The  old  tradition  of  Oom- 
^iggianeiV  deference  to  their  professional 
gffit  has  petrified  into  an  absolute  reluctance 
10  bridle  them  at  all. 

g^nator  M"'—  recommends,  of  courae,  the 
Kdutlon  that  Iowa  has  always  applied:  the 
^to.  The  welfare  scandals  demonstrate  the 
talluie  of  communications  between  the  pros- 
pgrous  classes  that  run  this  city  and  the  less 
prosperous  classes  that  receive  relief.  An 
JIflclent  political  party  cuts  sharply,  and  ver- 
m^iiy,  through  the  social  structure,  carrying 
l,n^^  word  of  malfunctions  In  the  govern- 
mental machinery.  But  home  rule  Is  not  yet 
in  Bight,  and  the  city's  administration  must 
be  put  in  order  before  the  budget  hearings 
Degm  In  the  spring.  A  demonstration  by  Its 
ettlaens  that  the  District  possesses  what  the 
Senator  terms  "a  sense  of  community  reepon- 
gfljmty,"  both  now  at  the  District  Building 
fgfA  later  in  the  hearings,  may  very  well  be 
aeoenary  to  passage  of  the  President's  b\idget 
for  the  city. 

ELEVENTH   ANNUAL  PRESIDENTIAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  morning,  February  7.  1.000 
persons,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Government, 
delegates  to  the  conference,  and  repre- 
sentatires  of  the  Council  of  Christian 
Leadership  groups  attended  the  Presi- 
dential prayer  breakfast,  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

ITiis  gathering  of  the  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment, the  clergy,  and  lay  leaders  at  a 
prayer  breakfast,  where  we  rededicated 
ourselves  to  the  spiritual  values  which 
have  been,  and  are,  basic  in  our  Nation's 
history,  was  most  inspirational.  It 
should  create  confidence  among  peoples 
everywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recx>rd  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  statements  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President,  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  and  others 
who  participated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
gram and  the  statements  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

FnsmxNTiAL  Pxatxx  Bxeakvast  Pxograic 

At  8  am.:  Senator  Fxank  CAai.soN.  Kansas, 
presiding. 

Invocation:  Judge  Boyd  Leedom,  presi- 
dent. International  Christian  Leadership. 

Welcome :  Senator  Fsank  Cablson. 

Breakfast. 

Introduction  of  host,  Mr.  WUllam  C.  Jones, 
of  California:    Senator  FXanx  Caxlson. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  gfuests :  Sen- 
ator FxANK  Carlson. 

Scripture  reading.  Old  Testament.  Deuter- 
onomy 8:  11-20,  the  Honorable  John  F. 
BAU)vrnf,  Jr.,  of  California,  chalmuin  of  the 
House  Breakfast  Prayer  Group;  New  Testa- 
ment, John  15:  1-11,  the  Honorable  John 
Stxnnis.  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Breakfast  Prayer  Group. 

Solo :  "How  Great  Thou  Art,"  Jerome  Hlnes. 
an  outstanding  Christian  layman  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Message:  Dr.  Billy  Oraham. 

The  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

Closing  prayer:  Dr.  Blchard  C.  Haiverson. 
associate  executive  director  of  International 
Christian  Leadership. 


"America":  Last  stanaa  with  the  audience 
standing : 

"Our  fathers'  Ood,  to  Thee, 

Authtw  ot  Uberty. 

To  Thee  we  sine: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  Ught; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  Ood  our  King." 

Prater  bt  Dr.  AsaAHABc  VxacmB 

Infinite  Ood,  oxir  Father,  help  us  to  pray. 
Help  us  to  truly  repent  from  our  spiritual 
neglect  and  our  disobedience  to  Thee.  Open 
our  eyes  that  we  may  see.  Grant  us  grace 
to  believe  Thee  and  to  rely  fully  on  Thy 
word  and  thus  In  obedience  to  Thee  to  ac- 
complish the  humanly  impossible. 

With  aU  America  turning  to  Thee  at  this 
hour,  we  pray  for  Thy  wisdom,  grace  and 
guidance  to  our  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Cabinet,  the  courts,  the  Oongrees 
and  all  men  in  positions  of  responsibility 
everywhere.  This  we  pray,  O  Ood,  for  our 
neighbors  to  the  north,  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  and  for  the  world  neighborhood 
of  nations  that  righteousness  and  peace  maj 
be  established. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  Thee  that  Justice, 
truth  and  Thy  wiU  may  be  done  In  and 
through  us.  Help  us  to  recognize  Thy  con- 
stant abiding  presence  in  infinite  love,  that 
we  may  go  forward  a  united  people  to  dare 
and  to  do  Thy  wUl. 

We  thank  Thee  for  accepting  us  and  hear- 
ing oxir  prayers,  in  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 

Messagk  of  Welcomr  bt   Senator  Carlson 

We  are  greatly  honored  that  the  President 
Is  meeting  with  us.  We  are  also  honored  to 
have  with  us  the  Vice  President,  the  Clilef 
Justice,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
members  of  the  dlplonxatlc  corps,  members 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  citizens  In- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  our  great  Nation. 

This  annual  breakfast  Is  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  organization  of  the  prayer  group 
of  over  26  years  ago.  which  was  organized 
in  SeatUe,  Wash. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  this  year  an  ever- 
increasing  numt>er  of  prayer  breakfasts  are 
being  held  not  only  In  the  United  States,  but 
in  many  foreign  lands. 

As  a  result  of  action  taken  at  the  last 
Governors'  Conference,  the  Governors  o* 
many  States  are  this  morning  holding  simul- 
taneous breakfasts  with  us  In  their  State 
capltols.  In  addition,  mayors  of  many  cities 
are  holding  prayer  breakfasts  at  this  time. 

We  are  indebted  to  former  Gov.  Price 
Daniel,  of  Texas,  for  his  assistance  in  ar- 
ranging these  Governors'  breakfasts,  as  well 
as  securing  NBC  television  coverage  of  this 
breakfast. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  the  interest 
that  is  being  manifested  In  these  breakfasts. 

The  cornerstone  of  American  life  rests  on 
a  strong  prayer  foundation.  I  firmly  beUeve 
that  the  greatness  of  America  comes  from 
the  loyalty,  the  p>atrlotlam  and  the  right- 
eousness of  our  people. 

It  is  Imperative,  In  order  to  preserve  and 
save  ova  sacred  freedom,  that  we  have  a 
strong  and  courageoxis  God-fearing  people 
and  a  total  mobUlzation  of  all  the  spiritual 
forces  of  the  Nation. 

We  welcome  you  here  this  morning 

INTRODUCTION   OF  HEAD  TABLX  GT7ESTS   BT 
SENATOR    CARLSON 

Mr.  Jerome  Hlnes;  the  Honorable  W.  WU- 
lard  Wirtz.  Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Honorable 
J.  Edward  Day,  Postmaster  General;  Mr. 
Willlim  C.  Jones,  host;  the  Honorable  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense;  tbe  Hon- 
orable John  Stennla,  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi; the  Clilef  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Dr.  Abraham  Verelde;  the  Vice  Presi- 


dent; Judge  Boyd  Leedotn,  president.  Inter- 
national Christian  L>eederahlp:  tbe  President; 
Dr.  Billy  Graham;  the  Honorable  John  Ifc- 
Cormack.  Speaker  of  the  House;  the  Honor- 
able John  F.  Baldwin,  Congui— man  from 
Callfamia;  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  His 
Excellency.  Dr.  SevUla-Sacasa;  Dr.  Richard 
Haiverson;  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Goldberg;  the 
Honorable  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  the  Honorable  Anthony  Cele- 
brezze.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Message  of  thr  Vice  President  or  the 
Untted  States 

The  Vicx  PaasmKNT.  Senator  Carlson,  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
dlstingul&hed  guests,  and  friends,  in  1778, 
after  the  long  winter  at  VaUey  Forge.  Gen. 
George  Washington  issued  a  general  order  to 
the  Americans  under  his  command,  and  that 
order  said,  "The  aignal  instances  of  provi- 
dentlal  goodness  which  we  have  experienced 
and  which  have  now  almost  crowned  our 
labors  with  complete  success  demand  from 
us  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  waimeat  returns 
of  gratitude  and  piety  to  tbe  Supreme  Au- 
thor of  aU  good." 

It  is  In  that  spirit  that  we  meet  here  this 
morning  as  Members  of  the  CongreM,  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  executive  branches  at  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea.  Our  Con- 
stitution separates  state  and  church.  We 
know  that  separation  Is  a  source  of  our  sys- 
tem's strength,  trat  the  consdenoa  of  our 
Nation  does  not  call  for  separation  between 
men  of  state  and  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being. 

Since  the  United  States  first  stood  on  Its 
feet  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  men 
who  have  gxilded  her  destiny  have  had  the 
strength  for  their  tasks  by  going  to  their 
knees.  This  private  unity  of  public  men  and 
their  God  Is  an  enduring  source  of  strength 
for  our  Nation  and  for  our  cause.  It  is  a 
source  of  reassurance  for  the  people  of 
America  to  know  that  those  entrusted  with 
public  office  are  never  too  powerful  and  never 
too  proud  to  pray,  for  while  history  has 
shown  that  nations  can  be  powerful  without 
being  godly,  history  has  also  demonstrated 
that  t±»e  people  do  not  prosper  where  the 
rulers  of  their  nation  are  godless. 

The  men  and  women  of  this  Capital  who 
bear  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  public  trust 
pray  not  for  favor  upon  missions  of  con- 
quests and  dominion,  but  for  g\iidance  that 
their  discharge  of  responsibilities  toward  fel- 
low human  Iselngs  may  be  l>oth  worthy  and 
wise  and  Just. 

Our  goal  is  a  world  of  peace,  a  world  in 
which  Justice  prevails,  a  world  in  which  the 
light  of  freedom  pervades  the  farthermost 
comer  of  the  darkness  of  tyranny. 

I  am  sure  that  these  prayers  and  theee 
goals  are  In  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  who 
are  represented  by  those  present  today  at 
this  annual  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast 
in  Washington  led  by  our  great  President. 

And  now  It  is  my  high  honor  and  my 
great  pleasure  to  present  a  ^>eaker  who  is 
not  new  at  these  annual  prayer  breakfaste. 
Here  and  in  all  nations,  he  has  carried  the 
message  of  prayer  and  salvation  to  more 
people  than  any  other  living  person.  He  not 
only  is  a  great  ambassador  for  the  Lord  but 
also  for  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  America. 
Dr.  Billy  Graham. 


Message  or  Dr.  Billt  Graham 
Dr.  Obahaic.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice 
President ;  Damocles,  who  lived  In  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  once  insulted  the  King  of 
Syracuse  during  a  royal  banquet.  He  was 
condemned  to  sit  beneath  a  naked  sword 
suspended  by  a  aingle  hair.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  reminded  us  that  the  whole  world 
now  sits  In  that  chair  with  total  destruc- 
tion hanging  by  a  hair  alx)ve  its  head.    Nor 
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ean  we  escape  by  turning  our  heads  and 
wlahlng  It  wotild  go  away.  The  blade  keeps 
on  Bwlngliig,  and  tbe  thread  that  holds  It 
grows  thinner  and  more  frayed  with  each 
passing  day. 

Sven  the  most  naive  among  us  must  now 
recognise  that  we  will  eventually  face  a 
crisis  that  will  make  the  recent  Cuban 
affair  pale  Into  insignificance.  Many  factors 
lead  MB  to  recognize  that  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  imprecedented  events  that  will 
test  the  moral  and  spiritual  toughness  of 
this  Nation  as  It  has  not  been  tested  since 
the  ClvU  War. 

In  the  picturesque  langtiage  of  his  time, 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  speaking  for  God, 
rebuked  the  people  of  Israel  for  holding 
broken  cisterns.  He  said,  "For  my  people 
have  committed  two  evils.  They  have  for- 
saken me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  hewed  them  out  broken  cisterns  that 
can  hold  no  water."  Israel  stood  at  the 
croesroads  of  her  national  life,  a  way  of 
deliverance  and  victory  was  offered  by  Ood, 
but  they  preferred  to  go  their  own  way. 
It  seemed  more  reasonable  to  trust  In  plans 
which  they  themselves  had  devised,  but 
their  plans  faUed,  and  their  hopes  were 
drained  away  through  the  cracks  in  these 
worn  out  cisterns. 

The  Psalmist  said,  "Some  trust  in  chariots 
and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God."  Today  we, 
as  a  Nation,  are  offered  a,  choice.  We  stand 
at  the  crossroads  of  our  national  destiny. 
Once  again  we  can  hear  the  voice  of  Mooes 
aa  he  stood  before  the  people  of  Israel  and 
ehaUenged  "Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side?  Let 
him  come  unto  me."  Once  again  we  can 
hear  the  voice  of  Joshua  as  he  hurled  an 
ultlnaatum  to  the  people  of  his  day :  "Choose 
you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve.  As  for 
me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
We  can  take  the  road  of  our  own  choosing 
if  we  want  to,  but  the  Bible  warns  "There 
is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  \into  men,  but 
the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 
And  when  the  storm  breaks  in  all  of  its 
fury,  we  can  run  for  our  sedatives,  but  it 
will  be  too  late.  Or  we  can  choose  Ood's 
way,  that  at  times  seems  mysterious  and 
strange,  but  with  sheer  trust  in  Him  we 
could  this  day  in  this  place  commit  this 
Nation  to  a  path  of  national  rlghteo\isne88. 
We  have  on  our  coins  "In  Ood  We  Trust." 
Let's  show  the  world  by  our  courage,  by  our 
disciplined  living,  by  oiu*  example  and  by 
our  prayers  that  we  mean  it.  Let  us,  as  a 
people,  and  as  leaders  this  day,  rededlcate 
oiirselves  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  princi- 
ples that  have  imdergirded  this  Nation  from 
the  beginning. 

I  challenge  you  here  today,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors prayer  breakfasts  that  are  watching 
by  television,  to  lead  this  Nation  back  to  the 
Ood  of  our  fathers,  and  trust  Him  for  our 
deliverance  and  our  salvation. 

What  is  the  formula?  How  can  we  do  it? 
The  Bible  tells  us:  "If  my  people  which  are 
called  by  my  name  shall  humble  themselves 
and  pray  and  seek  my  face  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways,  then  will  I  hear  from 
Heaven  and  forgive  their  sin  and  heal  their 
land." 

During  the  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln 
deemed  it  necessary  to  call  this  Nation  to 
national  repentance.  So  the  Nation  once 
again  Is  In  need  of  repentance  of  Its  sins, 
and  a  renewal  of  faith  in  God.  How  can  it 
start?  Where  must  It  begin?  It  can  begin 
with  you  as  an  individual.  The  greatest 
contribution  that  any  citizen  can  make  to 
the  Nation's  strength  at  this  hovu-  is  yoxir 
personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  died 
on  the  cross  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Ood  and  man.  He  stands 
ready  to  forgive  and  to  cleanse.  He  will 
make  the  crooked  paths  straight.  He  can 
give  a  new  dimension  of  living  to  all  of  our 
people. 


This  Is  the  path  we  mxist  follow.  This 
Is  the  road  we  must  take.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  surely  meet  the  fate  of  other  nations  of 
history.  The  King  of  Syria  once  sent  an 
entire  army  to  capture  one  prophet  of  God 
by  the  name  of  Ellsha.  He  was  in  his  home 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  at  Dothan.  At  sunrise. 
Elisha's  servant  saw  a  huge  army  com- 
pletely around  the  city  with  their  horses 
and  chariots.  Frightened,  he  ran  to  his  mas- 
ter and  said,  "What  shall  we  do?'  Calmly 
the  prophet  answered,  "Fear  not,  for  they 
that  be  with  us  are  more  than  be  with 
they."  The  prophet  said,  "Lord.  I  pray  Thee 
open  his  eyes  that  he  may  see."  and  on  that 
day  God  caused  one  of  the  greatest  military 
victories  of  all  history.  It  was  brought 
about  by  the  faith  and  prayers  of  a  man  that 
believed  God. 

The  Scripture  says,  "Blessed  Is  the  nation 
whose  Ood  is  the  Lord."  If  we  wlU  put  our 
tnist  and  faith  and  hope  In  Him,  we  need 
not  have  fear  that  any  enemy,  however 
strong,  can  overwhelm  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  day  we  dedicate  our- 
selves to  pray  for  you  and  your  administra- 
tion as  you  lead  the  country  in  this  crucial 
period  of  history.  May  Ood  bless  you  and 
those  associated  with  you. 

Message   or  the   PhesideMt   or   the    Vkttkd 
States 

The  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senates 
Carlson,  Mr.  Vice  President.  Rev.  Billy  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chief  JusUce,  gentle- 
men, I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  here  again 
thU  morning.  These  breakfasts  are  dedi- 
cated to  prayer  and  all  of  us  believe  In  and 
need  prayer.  Of  all  the  thousands  of  letters 
that  are  received  In  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  letters  of  good 
will  and  wishes,  none,  I  am  auie,  have  moved 
any  of  the  Incxunbents  half  so  much  as  those 
that  write  those  of  us  who  work  here  In 
behalf  of  the  country  are  remembered  In 
their  prayers. 

You  and  I  are  charged  with  obligations 
to  serve  the  great  Republic  in  years  of  great 
crisis.  The  problems  we  face  are  complex; 
the  pressures  are  Immense,  and  both  the 
perils  and  the  opportunities  are  greater  than 
any  nation  ever  faced.  In  such  a  time,  the 
limits  of  mere  human  endeavor  become  more 
apparent  than  ever.  We  cannot  depend  sole- 
ly on  our  material  wealth,  on  our  military 
might,  or  on  ovir  Intellectual  skill  or  physi- 
cal courage  to  see  us  safely  through  the 
seas  that  we  must  sail  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come. 

Along  with  all  of  these  we  need  faith. 
We  need  the  faith  with  which  our  first 
settlers  crossed  the  sea  to  carve  out  a  state 
in  the  wilderness,  a  mission  they  said  in 
the  Pilgrims'  Compact,  the  MayHower  Com- 
pact, undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God.  We 
need  the  faith  with  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  proudly  proclaimed  the  Independ- 
ence of  this  country  to  what  seemed  at  that 
time  an  almost  hopeless  struggle,  pledging 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  divine  providence.  We  need  the  faith 
which  has  sustained  and  guided  this  Na- 
tion for  175  long  and  short  years.  We  are 
all  builders  of  the  future,  and  whether  we 
build  as  public  servants  or  private  citi- 
zens, whether  we  build  at  the  national  or 
local  level,  whether  we  build  in  foreign  or 
domestic  affairs,  we  know  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  Psalm  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  It." 

This  morning  we  pray  together;  this 
evening  apart.  But  each  morning  and  each 
evening  let  us  remember  the  advice  of  my 
fellow  Boatonlan,  the  Reverend  Phillip 
Brooks:  Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives.  Pray  to 
be  stronger  men.  Do  not  pray  for  tasks 
equal  to  your  powers;  pray  for  powers  equal 
to  your  tasks. 
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THE  RATIONALITY  OP  UJS   A(»it 
CULTURAL  POLICIES  " 

Mr.  CARIfiON.  Mr.  President  in  »^ 
cent  years  questions  have  been'rai«!l 
regarding  the  contribution  of  the  fan! 
program  to  our  economic  develonoSj 
and  national  goals.  Dr.  Walter  Wvwi 
cox,  senior  specialist  in  agriculture  llf 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  lii 
paper  presented  at  the  annual  meetlnB« 
of  the  American  Economic  Associatic^ 
in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  last  month  addres^ 
himself  to  this  topic.  He  finds  thS 
agriculture's  performance  In  the  re^t 
postwar  years  is  most  impressive. 

Farming  efficiency  has  increased  mori. 
rapidly  than  industrial  efflciencV 
Abundant  supplies  of  food  have  heW 
down  inflationary  pressures  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  contributed  to  economic 
development  in  many  xmderdeveloped 
countries.  Farm  tenancy  is  now  at  i 
record  low,  and  the  cost  of  food  as  a  per- 
centage  of  consximers'  Incomes  la  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  In  fact,  when  the 
cost  of  the  price-support  program  ia 
added  to  the  retail  cost  of  food,  consum- 
ers in  the  United  States  are  still  getting 
a  bargain,  as  compared  with  consumers 
in  other  coimtries. 

In  spite  of  recordbreaklng  Increases 
in  efficiency  in  the  postwar  years,  fann 
production  expenses  per  unit  of  output 
have  Increased  20  percent.  This  b 
largely  because  of  industrial  price  rises. 
And,  even  though  price -supp>ort  pro- 
grams were  In  effect,  farm  prices  de- 
clined 1 1  percent. 

Because  of  the  many  detailed  and  In- 
teresting facts  In  this  article.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Ration autt  or  U.S.  Acaicui-TumAi, 

POLICIZS 

(By  Walter  W.  WUcox,  Library  of  Congrew) 
Agrlcultiu-e's  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  in  recent  years  represents  merely  a 
continuation  of  Its  long  record  as  a  dominant 
force  in  American  economic  development 
In  this  country's  Infancy  It  was  the  agricul- 
tural exports  of  the  colonies  which  financed 
much  of  the  original  industrial  development. 
O.  V.  Wells,  In  an  excellent  paper  presented 
at  the  centennial  observance  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reviewed  the 
performance  of  agriculture  In  the  put 
100  years  In  relation  to  current  theory  re- 
garding agriculture's  appropriate  role  in  the 
economic  development  of  a  nation.' 

He  found  that  agriculture  was  a  dominant 
force  in  pulling  the  American  economy  out 

lO.  V.  Wells,  "Agrlcultxu-e— A  Moving 
Force  in  Economic  Growth,"  proceedings  of 
the  World  Food  Forum  (USDA,  1962).  He 
examined  five  areas  of  performance :  ( 1 )  That 
of  expanding  the  supply  of  food  and  agri- 
cultural raw  materials  keeping  pace  both 
with  increasing  population  and  Incomes; 
(2)  the  release  of  workers  for  Industrial  and 
other  nonfarm  employment;  (3)  the  genera- 
tion of  foreign  exchange  and  domestic  capi- 
tal for  industrial  development;  (4)  the 
provisions  of  a  growing  market  for  the  man- 
ufacturing and  service  industries;  and  (6) 
that  of  providing  sufficiently  abundant  sup- 
plies of  food  and  the  natural  raw  materials 
to  assist  in  controlling  inflation. 
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0t  the  difficulties  of  the  1870'a  and  was  a 
strong  sustaining  force  in  the  1880's  mJoA 
jgpO'B.  And.  especlaUy  in  the  last  half  oC 
^M  period,  agriculture  released  large  num- 
ban  of  workers  for  employment  in  other  in- 
OoMtrltB  and  supplied  a  growing  market  for 
tbs  manufacturing  and  service  industries. 
In  short,  he  found  the  100-year  record  of 
American  agriculture  measured  up  in  every 
f^spect  to  all  that  might  be  expected  of  It 
by  current  theories  of  economic  development. 
AoaicxTLTtrax's  postwar  pertormancx 

Agriculture's  performance  in  the  postwar 
years  Is  fully  as  Impressive  as  its  100-year 
record.  In  the  past  10  years  the  average 
annual  Increase  In  output  per  man-hour  on 
farms  was  three  times  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  nonfarm  activities.  Also  In  1948-63,  the 
most  recent  6 -year  period  for  which  data 
are  available,  total  factor  productivity  was 
increasing  at  a  rate  more  than  60  percent 
faster  in  the  farm  than  In  the  nonfarm 
sector. 

Employment  In  the  agricultural  labor  force 
has  declined  by  one -third — or  about  2.8  mU- 
llon  during  this  period — releasing  sufficient 
workers  to  account  for  one-fourth  of  the 
growth  In  civilian  nonagricultiiral  employ- 
ment. Only  Sweden  has  equaled  the  United 
States  In  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  farm 
labor  force  In  recent  years.* 

Farm  output  per  unit  of  all  resources  used 
in  production  Increased  by  more  than  30 
percent  In  the  p>oetwar  period. 

Farm  tenancy  declined  moderately  dvu-lng 
this  period  and  farm  consolidations  led  to  a 
decrease  of  more  than  3  million — or  36  per- 
cent— In  the  nvunber  of  famxs  between  1947 
and  IMl.  About  80  percent  of  all  farms, 
averaging  a  third  larger  than  in  1047.  are 
operated  by  owners  or  part  owners  today. 
Owner-operated  farms  as  i»  percentage  of  all 
farms  enumerated  are  now  at  a  record  high. 

Not  only  did  farm  output  Increase  by  one- 
tblrd  In  the  1947-61  period,  but  meat  animal 
and  other  livestock  products  Increased  by  a 
similar  percentage.  Per  capita  consiunptlon 
of  red  and  poultry  meats  Increased  by  29 
pounds,  or  17  percent. 

Per  capita  production  and  consumption  of 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  tripled  during 
this  period.  In  addition  to  supplying  do- 
mestic consumers  with  increasing  per  capita 
supplies  of  meats,  poultry  and  fn»h  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables,  both  commercial  and 
noncommercial  exports  of  food  and  fibers 
also  were  Increased. 

As  a  result  of  sharply  higher  weekly  wages 
and  only  slightly  higher  retail  food  prices, 
expenditures  by  urban  wage  earners'  families 
for  a  fixed  basket  of  farm-produced  food 
dropped  from  37  percent  of  annual  earnings 
In  1947  to  23  percent  In  1961. 

Becatise  of  the  ample  supplies  of  food  at 
moderate  prices,  even  though  diets  were  up- 
graded sharply,  expenditures  for  food 
dropped  from  27  percent  of  consimiers'  dis- 
posable Income  in  1947  to  19  percent  in  1961. 
Over  half  of  this  19  percent  goes  to  the  food 
processors  and  distributors;  less  than  8  per- 
cent Is  received  by  farmers. 

The  retail  cost  of  food  plus  the  Govern- 
ment cost  of  the  farm  prices  support  pro- 
grams in  1961  was  only  20  percent  of 
consumers'  disposable  income,  less  than  the 
cost  of  food  alone  as  a  percentage  of  con- 
siuners'  Income  In  1958  or  any  earlier  year. 

Per  capita  food  costs,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment cost  of  farm  price  supports,  are  the 
lowest  on  record  and  the  lowest  in  the 
world — In  relation  to  consumers'  earnings. 
Moreover,  these  relatively  low  per  capita 
costs  for  food  and  price  support  programs. 
Include  the  financing  of  national  food  re- 
serves for  emergencies,  supplementary  dis- 
tribution of  nutritious  foods  to  domestic  low 


mcome  consumers  and  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  $1  to  aa  billion  of  foods  and  fibers 
to  the  food-for-peace  part  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program. 

Agriculture's  productivity  greatly  eased 
the  inflationary  pressure  in  th«  postwar  pe- 
riod. In  spite  of  the  price  support  and  sup- 
ply adjxistment  programs  In  effect  during 
this  period,  farm  prices  declined  11  percent 
(from  1947-49  to  1961 ) .  Wholesale  prices  for 
all  commodities  other  than  farm  products 
and  foods  increased  28  percent  during  this 
period,  and  the  retail  prices  of  all  consumer 
items  other  than  food  increased  31  percent. 

How  better  can  the  rationality  of  past  poli- 
cies be  judged  than  in  terms  of  the  indus- 
try's record  of  performance? 

Professor  Brandow,  In  his  presidential  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  associa- 
tion in  August,  made  the  most  recent  overall 
appraisal  of  farm  price  policy.*  He  asked, 
"If  we  had  had  no  price  programs  over  the 
past  30  years,  would  agriculture  be  more 
technically  advanced  than  it  Is?  Would  the 
reduction  in  the  farm  labor  force  have  been 
much  faster — especially.  woiUd  more  farm- 
reared  people  now  be  productively  employed 
elsewhere?  Would  the  size  of  farms  have  In- 
creased more  rapidly?"  His  answer  was:  "I 
think  not,  or  at  least  not  much." 

He  also  said,  "I  think,  however,  that  aver- 
age family  incomes  are  higher  than  they 
otherwise  woxild  be — perhaps  as  much  as 
one-fourth  higher." 

A  more  extended  evaluation  of  the  em- 
pirical analyses  available  suggest  that  price 
support  programs  may  well  have  been  a 
positive  force  for  more  rapid  technical  prog- 
ress. Increased  efficiency  and  the  speeding 
up  of  adjustments  in  agriculture  in  the  past 
30  years. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  staffs  of  Iowa 
State  University,  ComeU  University,  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agricvtltiire  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
my  own  analyses,  all  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  programs  have  held  farm  prices 
and  Incomes  substantially  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  tieen.  Yet  they  pri- 
marily prevented  farm  T)rlce8  and  Incomes 
from  falling  as  far  as  they  otherwise  would 
have  fallen.  It  is  significant  that  In  the 
postwar  years  when  prices  have  rested  on 
supports  and  price  support  programs  were 
effective,  retxirns  to  workers  and  capital  In 
agriculture  were  substantially  lower  than  the 
earnings  of  workers  and  the  returns  to  capi- 
tal in  most  nonagrlcultural  piirsulte.  Also, 
contrary  to  public  opinion,  empirical  studies 
Indicate  little  distortion  of  crop  production 
patterns  or  practices  resulting  from  the  Gov- 
ernment price  supix>rts  and  acreage  allot- 
ments.* 

The  major  thrust  of  the  price  support 
programs,  efficiencywlse.  appears  to  have 
been  to  facilitate  more  rapid  technical  prog- 
ress. Higher  and  more  stable  incomes  fa- 
cilitated increased  use  of  credit  in  farm 
consolidation  and  equipment  modernization. 
Higher  family  incomes  permitted  the  financ- 
ing of  more  education  for  children  in  the 
family.  In  these  and  other  ways,  the  over- 
all effect  of  the  price  support  programs  prob- 


'  International  Labor  Office.    "Why  Labor 
Leaves  the  Land."    (Geneva.  1960) .  p.  10. 


»G.  E.  Brandow,  "In  Search  of  Principles 
of  Farm  Policy."  To  be  published  in  the 
1962  proceedings  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Farm  Economics. 

*  See  Geoffrey  Shepherd,  "Appraisal  of  the 
Federal  Feed  Grains  Programs,"  Agrlcultvue 
Experiment  Station  Research  Bulletin  501, 
Iowa  State  University,  1962,  p.  86;  Chrlsten- 
sen  and  Alnes,  "How  Have  Acreage-Control 
Programs  Affected  Crop  Yields?"  Journal  of 
Farm  Economics.  Proceedings  Issue,  1961; 
and  John  A.  Schnlttker  "Wheat  Problems 
and  Programs  in  the  United  States,"  Agriciil- 
ture  Experiment  Station  Research  Bulletin 
763,  Missouri  State  University,  1960. 


ably  has  been  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  resource  allncatton  both 
within  agriculture  and  between  agriculture 
and  other  industries. 

Such  relevant  data  as  are  availsUDle  also 
Indicate  that  the  Income  dlfferentisd  be- 
tween the  famUies  on  the  low  and  the  high 
production  farms  has  narrowed  Ln  the  peri- 
od 1947  to  date.'  Although  the  price  sup- 
port programs  have  primarily  benefited  high 
production  farms,  price  supports  plus  some 
Increase  in  off-farm  income  did  not  prevent 
a  drop  in  Income  on  these  larger  famiB. 
Increased  off -farm  Income  on  the  low  pro- 
duction farms,  however,  has  more  than  off- 
set the  drop  in  farm  income  resulting  in 
some  Improvement  in  their  Income  position. 

In  short,  taking  into  account  all  the  evi- 
dence examined,  it  appears  that  govern- 
mental farm  policies  have  been  a  positive 
factor  contributing  to  agriculture's  perform- 
ance record  in  recent  years.  This  Is  not  to 
Infer,  however,  that  current  crltleiam  of 
farm  price  supports  Is  without  Justlflcation. 

IMPSOVIICXNT   OF    TUOOMB'    MABKTTnrO   POWKB 
KK    AFPKOPBIATX   OOAI. 

Turning  now  to  aspects  of  recent  farm 
policies  which  offer  greatest  posslbllltlee  for 
Improvement,  one  immediately  thinks  of 
the  excess  stocks  accumulated  in  recent 
years.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in 
recent  months  progress  has  been  made  on 
politically  acceptable  and  reasonably  effec- 
tive supply  adjustment  programs  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat.  The  only  major  com- 
modity now  subject  to  mandatory  price  sup- 
ports entirely  lacking  supply  adjustment 
provisions  is  dairy  products. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  recent  agricul- 
tural policies  in  need  of  improvement.  In 
keeping  with  the  general  title  of  this  series 
of  meetings,  however,  my  appraisal  Is  di- 
rected to  the  overall  rationality  of  farm 
price  support  and  supply  adjustment  pro- 
grams for  the  remainder  of  the  1960's. 

Current  price  support  policies  ax9  little 
more  than  a  patchwork  of  programs  origi- 
nally developed  in  the  1980's  to  serve  agri- 
culture in  a  period  of  continued  unem- 
ployment. At  that  time  it  was  assumed 
that  when  relatively  fuU  emplojrment  was 
achieved,  farm  price  support  suid  adjust- 
ment programs  no  longer  would  Im  needed. 
Yet,  as  farm  families  on  commercial  farms 
entered  the  1960's  their  incomes  were  lower 
relative  to  nonfarm  incomes  than  in  earlier 
years.* 

Low  farm  incomes  persisted  In  spite  of : 

(1)  A  decline  of  7.3  million  in  the  farm 
population  in  the  previous  10  years; 

(2)  A  decline  of  2  million  in  nvunber  at 
farms;  and 

(S)  Farm  programs  which  added  several 
billion  doUars  annually  to  farm  product 
sales. 

Exceeslve  production  on  American  farms  Is 
one  of  the  basic  caiises  of  the  low  Incomes 
of  farm  famUies.  Regardless  of  the  number 
of  farm  operators  in  the  Industry,  farm  out- 
put in  recent  years  has  been  expanding  more 
rapidly  than  market  demand,  even  at  sub- 
stantially reduced  prices.  A  number  of  fac- 
tors are  responsible  for  continued  over- 
abundemt  farm  production.  The  rapid  rate 
of  technological  progress,  considering  the 
economic  organization  of  agriculture,  is 
surely  of  first  importance.  Lack  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  cultural  deficiencies,  and 


•  N.  M.  Koffsky  and  E.  W.  Grove,  "The 
Cvurent  Position  of  Conmxercial  AgrlciU- 
ture,"  "Policy  for  Commercial  Agricultiu'e," 
VS.  Congress,  Joint  Econ(»nlc  Cocnmittee 
print,  November  1967,  p.  86. 

*See  "Economic  Policies  tcx  Agriculture 
in  the  1960'B,"  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  print  (November  1960), 
p.  1. 
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at  Altanative  employment  opportu- 
Blttaa  for  p«opI«  now  engaged  in  farming 
may  b*  of  almoak  aqnal  Importanoe. 

Farmers  have  much  to  gain  from  Improre- 
Bianta  In  the  functioning  of  other  aectlon*  of 
ly.  Hlshar  edueaUoiMa  ■Candartts 
nanfarm  Job  training  programa  are 
nextod  in  tbe  nind  area*.  Above  all,  a  more 
zttpld  rate  tt.  national  •oonomlc  growth  and  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  stable  nonf  aim 
Job  oppcrtiinttlifs  is  needed. 

Xadustrlal  price  stability  also  Is  urgently 
needed  to  assist  in  relieving  the  current 
eoafe-pKloe  aqiieeze  in  farming.  Even  though 
manufacturers  ot  Industrial  products  have 
operated  at  leas  than  full  capacity  much  of 
the  time  la  recent  years,  there  have  been 
substantial  Increases  In  the  prices  of  Indus- 
trial product!  purchased  by  farmers. 
Z^ugely  because  at  increased  Industrial 
prloas.  even  though  farm  output  per  iinlt  of 
Input  baa  Increased  30  percent  In  the  post- 
war yeaca,  expenses  per  unit  of  output  have 
been  rising  while  prices  received  by  farmers 
have  been  falling.  Production  expenses  per 
unit  of  output  are  now  20  percent  higher 
than  In  l»47-49  while  prices  received  by 
faraurs  are  11  percent  lower. 

A  recent  monograph  on  oligopoly  and 
te<Anleal  progreas  pobits  out  that  in  coun- 
tries where  oligopolistic  organization  of  in- 
dustry preralls,  including  the  United  States, 
the  fruits  of  technical  piogress  In  Industry 
tend  to  be  distributed  through  rising  money 
Inocnnee,  while  In  agriculture  where  atom- 
Istle  ccMnpetitton  prevails  the  tendency  Is  for 
prleea  to  ten.*  The  exchange  ratio  between 
agrtcnltaral  and  Industrial  products  thus 
deteriorates  for  agrleulture.  Furthermore,  tn 
■neb  economies  technical  progress  generates 
■Crooner  unemployment  than  new  employ- 
Baent  forces. 

Polltteal  as  weU  as  economic  xinoertalntles 
make  It  hasardous  to  rely  on  an  accelerated 
rate  of  eoonomlc  growth  and  employment,  to 
be  ac^itored  by  appropriate  fiscal  and  mcme- 
tary  policies,  as  the  complete  solution  to 
farmers*  economic  problems.  It  also  Is 
dovbtful  that  educational  standards  and 
tndaing  programs  can  be  improved  and  ex- 
panded rapidly  enough  to  make  an  appre- 
olable  oontrtbutlon  to  the  solution  of  farm- 
era'  •ooBoaale  prc>bl«mB  la  the  near  future. 

Rather  than  relying  solely  cm  tmprov«- 
■WBts  In  the  nonfarm  economy  to  protect 
ftemers  to  the  extent  possible  against  fur- 
ther worsening  of  their  eccmomie  position, 
in  view  of  the  structure  of  the  economy,  eon- 
tlnoed  supply  adjustment  and  government 
prlee  support  programs  tn  the  I'MO's  may 
be  expected  to  Increase  both  agricultiural 
and  national  welfare.  They  wduU  avoid 
the  slowing  down  In  farm  consolidation,  In- 
Teatment  in  labor  saving  eqiilpmcnt  and  In 
adoptton  of  mere  eflcieiit  practloes  which 
would  result  from  sharply  lower  prices  and 
tneomea.  Output  per  unit  of  Input,  which 
bas  iBcvaased  dnunatloaUy  In  reoent  years, 
will  be  higher  In  the  late  1060's  If  farm  In- 
eome  atablllsation  measures  are  continued 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  according  to  this 
analyels. 

In  addition  to  the  monograph  mentioned 
earlier  two  recent  papers  describe  In  sonM 
detail  the  Influence  <tf  nutrket  powar  struc- 
ture on  the  output  patterns  of  agriculture, 
labor,  and  Industry.*    Free  markets  for  the 


*  Paolo  Sylos-Lahlnl,  "Oligopoly  and  Tech- 
nical  Progress."   Harvard    University   Press, 

loea. 

•Bobert  L.  dodius,  "Lessons  from  Recent 
Antitrust  Decisions — ^An  Soonomlst's  View," 
In  f  arthoGonlng  prooeedix^s  of  1963  American 
Farm  Economlca  Association  meetings,  and 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
statement  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  "An  Adaptive  Program  for 
Agrlculttu-e,"  Aug.  9,  1962,  committee  bear- 
ings, series 


products  of  corporate  IndVBtry  and  organised 
labor  (free  of  govensment  Influence)  In  the 
1960^  they  pdnt  out,  lead  to  output  results 
entirely  different  from  those  of  a  ftee  mar- 
ket In  agrieultnrs  with  its  atomistic  struc- 
ture. Tbelr  analTses  IndleaSe  tiaat  "free 
markets"  In  modem  ouuiufacturlng  indus- 
tries, under  existing  market  structures  and 
regulations  governing  labor  and  Industry, 
lead  to  private  supply  control  or  supply  man- 
agement. With  its  atomistic  structure  and 
rapidly  developing  new  teebnology.  free  mar- 
kets in  agriculture,  however,  lead  to  exces- 
sive supplies  at  even  substantially  depressed 
price  levels. 

In  the  I930'b  the  leading  agricultural  re- 
form movement  was  to  make  the  tariff  effec- 
tive for  agriculture.  In  the  19S0'8  the  goal 
of  agricultural  policy  was  to  protect  farmers' 
economic  position  in  a  period  of  continued 
larger  scale  unemploymeat.  The  ISSO's  was 
a  period  of  indecision  as  to  whether  farm 
price  support  and  adjustment  programs  were 
needed.  The  steadily  worsening  position  of 
ooounercial  agriculture  tn  the  late  1950^.  re- 
flects farmeiB'  inadequate  market  power  in  a 
period  of  rapid  technical  progress. 

An  Indication  of  the  ciirrent  weak  market 
position  of  farmers  and  the  highly  favorable 
position  of  consumers  may  be  Inferred  from 
the  fact  that  although  production  expenses 
per  unit  of  product  have  increased  30  per- 
cent in  the  past  14  years  and  domestic  con- 
sumers are  now  receiving  a  third  more  food, 
payments  to  farmers  for  this  increased  quan- 
tity of  food  In  recent  yeaa  have  been  6  per- 
cent less  than  In  1947-49. 

In  the  light  of  this  evidence  the  improve- 
ment of  fanners'  market  power  might  well 
be  the  central  agricultural  policy  goal  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1960's.* 

ir  IMPauVEMKNT  or  FASlCtRS'  MAEKET  POWZX 
VrXKX  MAOX  TRZ  CZIfTKAl  OOAI,  OF  ACRICCI.- 
TTTRAI.   POUCT 

The  central  goal  of  Oovemment  agricul- 
tviral  policy  at  the  present  time  is  the 
achievement  of  parity  of  retiu'ns  for  resources 
used  In  agriculture  with  those  used  in  other 
sectoTB  of  the  economy.  There  is  wideqaread 
agreement  on  the  desirability  of  achieving 
this  goal  but  bitter  controversy  over  the 
feaalbUity  and  desirability  of  alternative 
means  of  achieving  it.  Although  there  might 
be  similar  controversy  over  alternatives  for 
improving  farmers'  market  power,  the  focal 
points  of  the  controversies  would  more  often 
be  decentrallaed  in  conunodlty  groups.  Also, 
by  focusing  improvement  of  farmers'  market 
power  it  should  be  possible  for  farm  groups 
to  achieve  a  better  balance  of  supply  with 
market  demand  with  less  direct  Government 
involvement  In  production  and  marketing 
practices  than  otherwise. 

One  of  the  imfortunate  developments  in 
recent  years  Is  that  farm  price-support  pro- 
grams have  become  more  Oovemment  regu- 
lations to  be  circumvented  to  the  rruiTimmn 
extent  possible.     Too  little  discxission  and 


effort  in  recent  years  has  gone  into 
farms  groups  incrssae  their  auctot 
locaUy  and  regionally  as  wall  as  oa  a 


•Harlen  L.  McCracken,  In  his  reoent  book 
"Keyneslan  Economics  in  the  Stream  of 
Eoonomlc  Thought."  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  1961,  says  that  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  work  of  John  R.  CommonB 
was  a  statement  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb:  "It  la  a  sound  principle  of  govern- 
ment established  over  two  thousand  years, 
that  where  two  parties  to  a  contract  stand 
on  unequal  footing  and  one  has  undue  power 
to  oppress  the  other,  it  is  not  the  privilege 
but  the  duty  of  the  state  to  step  In  and  suc- 
cor the  weaker  party."  Oommons  reasoned, 
"Transactions  resiilt  in  contracts;  contracts 
are  enforceable  by  public  authority;  there- 
fore public  authority  must  see  to  it  that  con- 
tracts are  negotiated  by  equals.  And  where 
equality  Is  Impossible  or  cannot  be  secured, 
the  government  must  throw  its  weight  in  the 
balance  on  behalf  of  the  weaker  party"  p.  64. 


Our  edoeattonal  system  has  beml^ 
ceraed  with  waya  of  ezpandlag  ootoMt  ^^i 
not  vitb  apftroprlate  ways  for  dr-"^  ^*^ 
the  limited  markets  for  family 
a  predominantly  commercial  and 
society.  Our  edncatlacal  system  fc— "ZI*| 
farm  people  in  this  postwar  period  to  mjL 
an  extent  tbat  misguided  letkders  hav«  oinM 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  the  issue  renrd 
ing  appropriate  national  farm  prodSa^ 
and  price  policies,  when  markets  are  llontM 

If  strengthening  farmers'  market  power 
were  made  the  central  goal  of  the  Qovon 
ment's  agricultural  policy  In  the  1900*1.  njal 
emphasis  woiild  be  placed  on  research  tad 
education  focusing  on  market  organlatiot 
and  structure.  There  would  be  more  empht. 
sis  on  improvements  in  marketing  vhi^ 
farmer  cooi>eratives  could  achieve  with  t 
minimum  of  help  from  Government. 

As  groups  of  farmers  imderstand  their  ovs 
price  and  Income  problems  better,  tba« 
probably  woiild  be  more  use  of  matketiiM 
agreement  and  market  order  programs  in. 
eluding  supply  adjustment  incentives. 

National  supply  adjustment  prograias,  aj. 
though  modifled  from  time  to  time,  prob- 
ably would  be  continued  and  perhaps  voukl 
be  expanded  to  additional  agricultural  oom- 
modities  on  a  moderate  economic  Ixusenttve 
basis.  If  farmers  and  farm  groups  iim««^m] 
the  effectiveness  of  their  own  organlsatloni 
it  might  be  possible  to  operate  future  tm- 
tional  adjustment  programs  with  fewer  Qov- 
emment  administrators. 

Farmers,  if  they  understood  their  maiket- 
ing  and  price  problems  as  well  ss  the; 
understand  their  production  technlqass 
would,  I  believe,  develop  organizations  ittki^ 
could  increase  their  market  power  with  a^ 
a  minimum  of  direct  Oovemment  acttvltj 
such  aa  Uie  use  of  market  orders.  Where 
farm  groups  assumed  major  responaltallity 
for  the  programs,  the  Secretary  of  Agrieattme 
might  find  his  essential  fiuictians  those  of 
administering  market  orders  and  proteetli^ 
the  public  Interest.  The  goal  of  full  parlt; 
of  returns  per  unit  on  the  labor,  maoagi- 
ment.  and  capital  invested,  mi^t  well  bs- 
come  the  upper  limit  to  be  achieved,  tf 
poesiblfl.  by  tbe  strengthened  market  power 
of  a  farm  group  or  by  a  supply  adjustacat 
program. 

U.S.  AND  COMMON  MARKET  ACmtCULTTJXAL 

roucns  srouu)  bx  haxmoittzxd 

In  addition  to  the  inferior  market  power 
position  of  family  farmers,  the  major  os* 
development  farm  price  policies  faced  In  tlte 
1960's  is  the  unified  Internal  and  external 
policies  of  the  European  Common  Market. 
Farmers  in  all  Common  Market  countries 
have  problems  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
U.8.  fanners.  Each  country  has  a  oom- 
plex  set  of  price  supports,  subsidies,  and 
regulations.'*  As  these  become  unified 
under  the  Common  Ifarket  authority  It  ii 
urgent  that  United  States  and  Common 
Market  farm  policies  be  shaped  in  a  manner 
to  permit  adjustments  in  food  and  fiber 
production  in  line  with  comparative  advan- 
tage In  the  Atlantic  Community. 

It  Is  also  probable  that  throughout  tlte 
19d0's  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  in  inter- 
national trade  will  be  overabundant  rela- 
tive to  available  commercial  markets  at  even 
substantially  reduced  prices.  It  would  be 
entirely  consistent  with  a  policy  of  strengtli- 
enlng  farmers'  market  power,  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  leading  role  in  developing 
international  food  and  fiber  agreements 
which  Incliids  supply  adjustment  and  price 
stabHization  provisions. 
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"Agricultural  Policies  in  the  European 
Conunon  Market  Countries.  UjB.  Congress. 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture   (1962), 


SITUATION  OP  THE  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHINa  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CARUBON.  Mr.  President,  I 
^ow  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
gjj^red  my  concern  for  the  economic 
difllculties  that  has  beset  a  large  segment 
of  the  magazine  publishing  industry  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  True,  some  of 
the  reverses  are  the  result  of  normal  at- 
tritions that  occur  in  any  highly  com- 
petitive endeavor.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  a  sad  and  nostalgic  experience  to 
witness  the  plight  of  many  of  the  fa- 
mous journals  and  periodicals  that  had 
become  so  important  a  part  of  our  herit- 
age and  way  of  life.  Probably  no  single 
Industry  has  contributed  so  much  over 
so  long  a  period  to  our  national  develop- 
ment and  unity  of  spirit  as  has  the  pe- 
riodical publishing  industry. 

The  current  issue  of  Barron's  I  am 
happy  to  report,  carries  an  article  of 
renewed  hope  and  optimism  for  this  in- 
dustry. Entitled  "Back  in  Circulation," 
the  article  portrays  confident  assurances 
that  "magazines  are  regaining  some  of 
their  lost  prestige  and  profits."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  statements  and 
hoi>eful  references  I  have  seen  in  some 
time.  The  reassurances  contained  in 
the  article  should  be  given  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, Mr.  President,  that  I  request  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  Its  entirety    in    the   Congressional 

RICORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Back  n»   Circulation — Magazines   Are   Rb- 

OAiNiNG  Some  of  Theik  Lost  Phestice  and 

Psorrrs 

(By  David  A.  Loehwing) 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  television  program 
"Open  Kilnd."  seen  Sunday  afternoons  (sus- 
taining) on  New  York's  WNBC-TV,  invited 
five  prominent  magazine  men  to  preside,  in 
effect,  at  their  own  wake.  The  topic  for 
discussion  was  The  Crisis  in  American  Mag- 
azines," and  the  moderator,  Prof.  Eric  Gold- 
man, oi  Princeton  University,  taunted  the 
panel  with  being  part  of  a  horse-and-buggy 
Industry,  destined  to  disapi}ear  from  the 
American  scene.  If  smug  TV  executives  ex- 
pected so  easily  to  kick  dirt  over  the  pros- 
trate form  of  the  magazine  business,  bow- 
ever,  they  were  disappointed. 

The  five  (Joseph  Culllgan.  of  Ciirtls  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Dan  Mich,  of  Look.  John  Fischer, 
of  Harper's.  Woodrow  Wlrslg.  of  Printer's  Ink. 
and  Bernard  Asbell,  president  of  the  Society 
of  Magazine  Writers)  neatly  demolished 
Professor  Goldman.  Mr.  Mich  pointed  out 
that  magazines  In  1962  had  their  best  year 
in  history,  both  in  advertising  revenues  and 
In  copies  sold,  and  Mr.  Fischer  was  able  to 
prove  tbat  they  are  growing  in  influence. 
Taking  a  backhanded  swipe  at  their  host, 
panel  members  agreed  that  the  magazines' 
chief  dlfOculty  these  days  Is  finding  enough 
good  writing  to  satisfy  a  public  whose  appe- 
tite for  culture  has  been  only  whetted  by 
television. 

OPTIMISTIC     PXJBLISHEKS 

General  prosperity  is  the  chief  reason  for 
the  current  optimism;  magasines  are  highly 
susceptible  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
business  cycle.  Many  publishers  also  are 
convinced  that  they  have  special  things  go- 
ing for  them.  For  one,  they  profess  to  du- 
cern,  on  the  part  of  advertisers,  a  certain  dis- 
enchantment with  television,  deepened  by 
the  Government's  crackdown  on  that  me- 


dium's extravagant  audience  claims.  For 
another,  magazines  are  Improving  their  own 
product  and  sharpening  their  selling  meth- 
ods. Again,  many  firms  are  achieving  great- 
er earnings  stabUlty  through  diversification. 
Finally,  publishers  bave  called  a  bait  to  tbe 
disastrous  circulation  race  which  kUled  a 
half  dozen  general  Interest  "books"  in  as 
many  years,  and  are  making  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  end  other  forms  of  cannibalism. 

The  proof  Is  In  the  figures.  According  to 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  adver- 
tising revenues  of  82  leading  magazines  (al- 
together there  are  more  than  8.000)  rose  6.4 
percent  last  year,  to  a  record  »875  mUllon. 
Readership  Increased,  too;  the  combined  cir- 
culations of  269  magazines  which  have  their 
sales  audited  reach  1963  million,  up  2.8 
percent  from  the  total  for  270  magazines  in 
1961.  It  simply  is  not  true  that  television  Is 
crowding  the  magazines  out  of  their  market. 
Since  1949  their  circulation  per  100  adults 
has  risen  from  130.4  to  157.1,  while  the  up- 
ward trend  of  their  advertising  revenues  Is 
about  as  steep  as  before  I'V  came  along. 
Advertisers  have  more  than  tripled  their 
outlays  for  space  since  World  War  II;  the 
magazines'  share  of  the  $3.6  bUllon  spent  in 
four  media  (TV,  magazines,  newspapers,  ra- 
dio) last  year  was  just  under  28  percent,  up 
from  26.6  percent  in  1958.  Further  gains  are 
expected  this  year.  Most  ad  space  is  bought 
months  In  advance  of  publication  dates,  and 
bookings  for  the  first  half  of  1963  are  weU 
ahead  of  last  year. 

Nearly  a  score  of  publicly  held  companies 
are  sharing  In  the  gain.  Time,  Inc.,  which 
puts  out  'nme.  Life,  Fortune,  SporU  Illus- 
trated. Architectural  Forum,  and  House  & 
Home.  U  the  Nation's  (and  the  world's)  larg- 
est magazine  publishing  concern,  with  gross 
revenues  well  above  »300  miUion.  Others 
Include  Curtis  I»ubllshlng  Co.  (Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladles  Home  Journal,  Holiday, 
American  Home.  Jack  &  JUl);  Cowles 
Magazine  &  Broadcasting,  Inc.  (Look,  Family 
Circle,  Insider's  Newsletter);  McCall  Corp. 
(McCall's,  Redbook.  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature);  Macfadden-Bartell  Corp.  (Pag- 
eant. True  Romance.  True  Love,  and  eight 
other  fan  and  romance  books);  Esquire.  Inc.. 
and  New  Yorker  Magazine.  Inc.  Since  Coro- 
net died  in  September  19«1,  Esquire's  only 
entries  are  EsqvUre  itself,  the  Gentlemen's 
Quarterly  and  Scott  stamp  albums.  The 
New  Yorker  confines  itself  to  publishing  the 
urbane  weekly  which,  despite  its  name,  gets 
80  percent  of  ite  circulation  from  the  hin- 
terlands. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  several  publicly  held 
firms  concentrate  on  what  is  called  the  spw- 
cial-interest  field.  The  largest  is  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  which  puts  out 
Business  Week  and  30  other  business  and 
industrial  journals.  Others  include  Chilton 
Co.,  which  has  ao  titles;  the  Penton  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  with  six;  and  Breskin  Publica- 
tions. Inc.  (Modern  Plastics  and  Modern 
Packaging).  Conde  Nast  Publications.  Inc., 
(Vogue,  Glamour,  ICademolseUe.  House  ft 
Garden)  is  rated  a  special-Interest  concern, 
as  are  the  American  Heritage  Publishing  (X>., 
Inc.  (American  Heritage,  Horizon);  Meredith 
Publishing  Co.  (Better  Homes  &  Gardens, 
Successful  Farming);  Universal  Publishing 
and  DUtributlng  Corp.  (Golf.  Ski,  FamUy 
Handyman);  and  National  Periodical  Pub- 
lications, which  accoiuits  for  about  a  third 
of  the  350  million  comic  magazines  sold 
annually  in  the  United  States. 

clucbinc   kakninqs 

Since  they  do  not  compete  directly  with 
TV.  special-interest  magazines  generaUy 
outperform  the  broad-scope  periodicals  in 
terms  of  earnings  growth.  To  be  sure,  in 
1963  Meredith  lost  ground  for  the  second 
year  In  a  row,  and  a  3-percent  gain  In  tht 
operating  earnings  of  American  H«ltag* 
failed  to  offset  a  16-percent  rise  in  the  num- 
ber  of  shares  outstanding;    the  company'* 


per-share  net  was  lower.  Nonetheless,  some 
of  the  industry's  best  gains  last  year  were 
posted  by  the  special -interest  publishers. 

The  performance  is  likely  to  be  equaled  or 
surpassed  this  year,  although  Conde  Nast 
officials  say  they  will  be  content  if  they  can 
hold  last  year's  100-percent  Jump  in  net. 
That  was  due  chiefly  to  economies  achieved 
by  merging  Living  for  Young  Homemakers, 
acquired  with  the  1959  pvut^hase  of  Street  & 
Smith,  into  House  &  Garden.  More  san- 
guine, L.  Keith  Goodrich,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  McGraw-Hill,  believes  that  over  the 
next  2  years  that  firm's  earnings  wiU  aver- 
age at  least  $1.40  per  share,  with  variations 
depending  on  when  the  cost  of  moving  some 
departmenu  to  a  new  building  in  New  Jer- 
sey is  absorbed. 

Irwin  Donenfeld,  vice  president  of  Na- 
tional Periodical  Publications,  looks  for  fur- 
ther gains  In  1963.  although  perhaps  not  on 
the  scale  of  the  se-percent  Jump  In  net  last 
year,  which  stemmed  chiefly  from  a  2-cent 
boost  in  the  selling  price  of  comic  books. 
Unlversal's  President  A.E.  Abramson  has  his 
eye  fijced  on  65  cents  per  share  in  fiscal  1968, 
against  59  cents  in  1962.  Chilton's  Presi- 
dent G.  C.  Busby  says  the  outlook  for  1963  Is 
"so  good  it's  almost  frightening." 

THE    LEAN     TEAXS 

Such  optimism  In  the  special -Interest  fieid 
Is  nothing  new.  Far  more  noteworthy  is  the 
swaggering  of  the  general-interest  magazine 
publishers.  WhUe  they  have  managed  to 
score  gains  in  both  circulation  and  advertis- 
ing revenues  in  the  face  of  TV  competition, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  past  few  years 
have  been  difllcult.  Witness  the  number  of 
publications  that  have  died:  CoUlers,  Coro- 
net, Woman's  Home  Companion,  American. 
Quick.  Bluebook,  and  dozens  of  lesser -known 
journals.  Quite  simply,  they  were  caught  in 
a  vise-like  profit  squeeze. 

In  1950,  the  36  largest  publishing  houses 
reporting  to  the  MPA  had  aftertax  profits 
amounting  to  4.3  percent  of  sales,  but  in 
I960  the  comparable  figure  was  1.4  percent 
and  more  than  a  third  were  losing  money. 
In  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  while  Time,  Inc., 
boosted  Its  gross  revenues  116  percent,  from 
$134  to  $387  miUion,  profits  Increased  only 
9.4  percent,  from  $8.5  to  $9.3  million.  Curtis 
Publlshlng's  voltime  went  from  $149  to  $380 
million  in  the  same  period,  but  earnings 
skidded  from  $6.3  to  $1  million. 

Last  year,  it  became  apparent  to  every- 
one that  Curtis  Publishing  was  in  deep 
trouble.  In  9  months  it  had  nm  up  a  $14 
milUon  deficit,  and  the  full-year  projection 
was  for  $19  to  $30  million.  Along  Madison 
Avenue,  where  the  scent  of  blood  always 
enrages  the  sharks,  knives  were  drawn  for 
the  kUl.  Bernard  Gallagher,  the  street's 
official  gossip,  wrote  last  fall:  "One  major 
publication  has  its  space  salesmen  waving 
$100  bills  with  the  offer  to  bet  that  the 
Sattirday  Evening  Post  won't  be  in  business 
next  July." 

Since  the  turn  of  the  year,  however,  that 
bet  has  been  caUed  and  raised.  Five  top- 
ranking  advertisers  have  signed  network 
contracts  for  fuU-page  ads  In  every  Issue 
of  Curtis'  fotir  major  publications,  on  a 
year-roimd  basis.  "Call  It  an  act  of  faith 
if  you  wish,"  says  Marty  Sheridan,  vice 
president  of  Admiral  Corp.,  which  is  one 
of  the  five.  "In  effect,  we  are  betting  well 
over  $1  mlUion  that  the  Post  wUl  survive." 

The  man  generally  credited  with  winning 
a  new  lease  on  life  for  Curtis  is  44-year-old 
Matthew  Joseph  Culllgan,  who  wears  a  black 
patoh  over  one  eye  and  an  earnest,  almost 
fanatic  expression  in  the  other.  The  effect 
on  space  buyers  is  nothing  short  of  hypnotic; 
Culllgan's  renown  as  a  superaalesman  dates 
from  1958,  when  he  saved  NBC  Radio.  Since 
taking  over  as  president  of  Curtla  last  June, 
he  has  personaUy  buttonhcded  hundreds  of 
ad  agency  and  corporation  esscQtlves. 
preaching  to  them  about  the  puUlng  power 
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of  hla  mugnirtneB  and  the  savings  Inherent 
In  Curtta'  new  Tolmne  diacottnt  plana  (op 
to  as  percent  on  the  network  boy) . 

"Tba  chaaga  is  rsfreahing  In  Itaetf,"  lays 
one  media  man.  "Onrtla  repreaentatlTea  used 
to  act  as  Vtumgti  they  were  doing  you  a  f  a-ror 
to  aeU  yoa  space."  CulUgan  has  also  lopped 
1,400  people,  or  $8  million  annually,  off  the 
company's  payroll  and  given  the  Poet's  new 
editor,  Clay  Blalr,  Jr.,  license  to  add  a  little 
tabasco  to  the  Uand  diet  which  the  magazine 
offered  Its  readers  for  many  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, bUttngB  are  running  10  to  15  percent 
ahead  of  last  year,  and  by  the  last  half  of 
1963  Cunigan  la  confident  the  firm  will  be 
in  the  black. 

BEACON    or    OPTUflSH 

Magaglnea  are  sensitive  to  trends,  whether 
literary  or  flscal.  and  Curtis'  dlfflculties  had 
cast  a  pall  over  the  entire  Industry.  Oon- 
versely.  as  one  publisher  puts  It,  "that  little 
ray  at  hope  now  kindling  In  Philadelphia  is 
being  magnlfled  into  a  bright  beacon  of 
opttmlam."  Virtually  everyone  connected 
with  the  buslneas  is  forecasting  better  times 
ahead.  Far  example,  A.  li.  Blinder,  president 
of  Kaqulre.  projects  66  cents  per  share  In 
fiscal  1963,  ending  Biarch  SI.  against  a  78- 
cent  deficit  (due  to  the  Coronet  shutdown) 
In  1962.  With  first-quarter  ad  revenues 
running  12.5  percent  ahead,  he  looks  for 
further  gsdns  In  the  coming  year.  Gerald 
Bartell,  board  chairman  and  jiresident  of 
ISacfafdden-Bartell,  declares,  "This  is  our 
year."  He  expects  to  convert  the  1962  op- 
erating loss  at  a  few  cents  a  share  (before  a 
$529,000  nonrecurring  profit  on  the  sale  of  a 
radio  station)  into  a  sizable  profit. 

Pot  his  part.  Marvin  Whatmore,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Cowles.  Inc., 
says,  "I  have  never  been  so  high  on  magazine 
publishing  as  I  am  now."  Cowles  recently 
boosted  Its  dividend  from  15  cents  semi- 
annually to  10  cents  quarterly,  and  Mr. 
Whatmore  predicts  a  10  percent  gain  In 
revenues  In  1963.  Herbert  Mayes,  president 
of  McCall  Corp.,  says  linage  In  the  first  three 
issues  of  McCall's  Is  8  percent  ahead  of  last 
year,  in  Bedbook  10  percent.  Hence,  he  fore- 
sees no  difficulty  about  fiilfllllng  oiir  minl- 
mum  objective  of  a  10  percent  Jiimp  in  net. 
Andrew  Helskell.  board  chairman  of  Time, 
Inc..  looks  for  a  5  to  8  percent  increase  in 
advertising  revenues  and  adds  menacingly 
that  profit  margins  win  also  rise — or  else. 

A  VKW  CliOUDe 

True,  there  are  some  dark  clouds.  Mag- 
Mine  profit*  win  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  postal  rate  increase  voted  by  Oomgreas 
last  year.  It  takes  effeet  In  three  annual 
bites,  the  first  of  wlilch  began  last  month, 
and  for  most  publishing  firms  it  will  amount 
to  a  rise  of  about  16  percent  in  postage 
costs  over  the  S-year  period.  McOraw-BUl 
executives  say  their  tab  will  be  just  under 
•660,000  in  the  first  year,  or  3  cents  per 
ahare  after  taxes.  Time.  Inc.,  which  uses 
direct  mail  extensively  for  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions, will  be  harder  hit;  the  company 
estimates  that  its  postage  bill  will  go  up  at 
least  33  percent,  or  about  $3  million,  over  the 
8-year  period.  Publishers  say,  however, 
that  tbe  measure  finally  adopted  by  Congress 
was  a  reasonable  ocmpromise,  far  less  bru- 
tal than  they  had  anticipated. 

To  some  extent,  the  Improved  outlook 
stems  trom  publishers'  dtverslfleatlon  into 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  Cowles,  for  ex- 
ample, la  going  Into  encyclopedia  and  trade 
book  publishing  and  has  Just  bought  a 
second  newspaper,  lime.  Inc.,  has  set  up 
Joint  Venturas  with  puhllrtiers  in  Argentina. 
Italy,  and  Japan  to  turn  out  magaztnes  in 
those  eountnas  and,  via  acqulsitton  of  Silver 
Burdett  Co..  has  invaded  the  textbook  bosU 
naas.  Universal,  which  already  derives  half 
tts  Inoome  fMtn  psperbeek  books,  has  aa- 
tsred  the  vocational  guidance  field  with  s 
series  of  manuals  for  high-school  youths 
on    opportunities    In    varloxis    professions. 


Amerloan  Heritage  Is  looking  to  the  other 
end  of  the  age  scale:  It  has  purchased  a 
ocmcem  called  the  RetlresMnt  Council,  which 
sells  advice  to  men  about  to  retire. 

Probably  the  most  extastsive  dlTerslflcation 
has  been  carried  out  by  Eisqulre.  which  now 
derives  about  60  percent  of  its  Income  from 
nonmagazlne  activities.  However,  according 
to  Mr.  Blinder,  acquisitions  have  been  made 
with  an  eye  to  utilizing.  In  other  fields,  the 
promotional  know-how  of  the  magazine  or- 
ganisation. As  an  example,  he  cites  Esquire's 
purchase  of  Wlde-Ute  Corp.,  a  manufac- 
turer of  lighting  fixtures.  Manufacturers  of 
office  copying  machines  have  proved,  Mr. 
Blinder  says,  that  sales  of  Industrial  equip- 
ment can  be  successfully  promoted  through 
advertising  in  consumer  magazines,  and  he 
Intends   to    demonstrate   this   relationship 

further  by  pushing  Wide-Ute  flxtiirea  in  Es- 
quire. Other  fields  in  which  the  company 
now  has  a  stake  Include  data  processing, 
book  publishing,  and  educational  films. 

To  their  credit,  few  publishers  are  desert- 
ing to  the  enemy — television — In  search  of 
profit  opportunities.  Their  resoluteness, 
however,  may  stem  from  tactical  rather  than 
ideological  considerations.  Mr.  CulUgan 
thinks  that  announcing  the  acquisition  of  a 
TV  station  was  what  finished  Colliers  a 
decade  ago.  "You  cannot  go  to  advertising 
agencies  purporting  to  be  a  man  Interested 
in  magazines  and  then  make  your  first  execu- 
tive decision  a  statement  about  the  purchase 
of  a  television  station,"  he  says.  "Psycho- 
logically, that  was  an  error  from  which  they 
never  really  could  recover." 

Both  Cowlee  and  Time,  Inc.,  do  have  TV 
Interests,  but  they  are  relatively  small. 
Macfadden-Bartell  is  putting  its  chips,  not 
on  commercial  television,  but  on  pay-TV, 
which  executives  of  the  firm  are  convinced 
is  destined  to  become  big  business.  They  are 
committed  to  a  9350,000  investment  In  a  3- 
year  test  in  Denver  by  their  two-thirds- 
owned  affiliate,  Macfadden-Teleglobe-Denver 
Corp..  starting  In  April. 

THX  IVOnr  SQUEEZE 

As  for  the  magazine  business  itself,  the 
immediate  task  of  publishers  Is  to  beat  the 
profit  squeeze.  The  latin'  stems  from  no 
reluctance  to  raise  ad  rates.  Average  cost 
per  thousand  readers  of  a  four -color  page 
in  a  nationally  circulated  magazine  rose  from 
63.56  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  se.ll  last 
year;  tlie  78  percent  rise  was  almost  exactly 
that  of  the  wholesale  price  Index. 

Magazine  costs,  however,  have  risen  a  good 
deal  more  steeply  than  those  of  Industry  In 
general.  By  automation  or  other  means, 
most  other  manufatctiirera  have  been  able 
to  offset  rising  labor  costs  with  higher  pro- 
ductivity, but  the  publishing  business  has 
been  less  fortimate.  Nothing  has  come  along 
since  the  typewriter  to  speed  the  output  of 
writers;  in  fact,  the  high  prices  which  TV 
pays  for  material  have  bettered  their  bar- 
gaining position,  and  editorial  outlays  have 
Increased  faster  than  ad  rates. 

Through  scientific  research  financed  by 
the  magazine  publishers,  however,  some 
progress  Is  being  made  toward  holding  down 
paper  and  printing  costs.  Cowles  takes  cred- 
it for  two  forward  steps  in  this  area.  One 
is  the  tralUng-blade  process  for  coating  pa- 
per, which  gives  a  smoother  printing  surface; 
developed  In  1956  from  Mr.  Whatmore's  basic 
idea,  it  Is  now  accepted  throughoirt  the  in- 
dustry. More  recently,  the  firm  has  come 
up  with  what  it  calls  Look-Kromatlc,  a  re- 
finement of  the  gravure  technique,  which 
gives  more  sparkle  to  four-color  ads.  Over 
the  past  5  years  Cowles  has  put  more  than 
$2  million  Into  research,  and  Mr.  Whatmore 
says  the  firm  Is  close  to  another  printing 
bteakthrough. 

CtTTBATX  SDBSCaXPnONS 

The  toughest  nut  to  eraok,  from  the  stand- 
pdat  of  costs,  has  been  tflstrtbutlon.    Heie 

the  f>06twar  filght  to  suburbia,  particularly 
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of  the  yoimg  married  couples  who  mtm  tk. 
best  sales  prospects  for  goods  advrfw./?* 
magazines,  forced  publishers  to  ch&BMOi^ 
ways.  Newsstands,  traditional  ontito  » 
magazines  as  well  as  newspapers,  stegi.^ 
not  reach  out  effecUvely  to  snfatirfcfS^ 
Television,  on  the  other  hand,  does.  *• 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  "his  «•  - 
magazines  put  on  cosUy  subscription  ^ 
palgns,  sometimes  by  house-to-house  am" 
vassers,  more  often  by  dlrect-mau  teuin 
but  always  with  cut-price  "trtal"  olhrt  ^ 
prevalent  have  the  latter  becoms  that  i^ 
tlvely  few  subscribers  today  pay  the  tui 
price.  Indeed,  with  the  January  issue.  fiaM. 
er's  Digest  cut  lU  basic  sub6crlption~^jr 
from  «4  a  year  to  $2.97,  explaining  thattS 
latter  figure  was  more  realistic  beai* 
"nearly  all  of  our  subscriptions  are  sold^ 

S2.97  anyway."  "  "^ 

Although  expensive,  cutrate  subecrlptlaB 
campaigns  can  be  singularly  sucoesful  in 
building  circulation.  Over  the  past  6  veJi 
despite  a  decline  of  18  percent  In  slngie-«eoT 
(mostly  newsstand)  sales,  the  total  clrcuk- 
tlon  of  270  leading  magazines  has  liicreM« 
9  percent — owing  to  a  25-peroent  Jmnp  jj, 
subscription  sales.  Bemused  by  the  mm 
vrtth  which  readers  can  be  "Ixxught,"  naai 
publishers  have  plunged  into  max  bm 
come  to  be  known  in  the  trade  as  "tht 
numbers  game."  It  bears  a  certain  reaea. 
blance  to  Russian  roulette.  The  clrculaUos 
Of  a  magazine  Is  boomed  by  means  of  t 
forced-draft  subscription  campaign,  and  ad- 
vertisers are  called  upon  to  pay  the  tab 
through  higher  page  rates— supposedly  jva. 
fled  by  the  larger  readership.  If  au  gg^ 
weU.  the  magazine  thus  will  overwhelm  tu 
competitors  and  become  the  leader  in  tti 
field. 

At  some  point  in  the  process,  however 
ad  agency  media  experts  may  begin  to  doubt 
the  quality  of  the  readership  and  call  for 
statistics  on  renewals.  Unless  a  Mgh  no- 
portion  of  the  "trial  offer  readers"  renew  at 
the  full  rate,  they  are  not  considered  trut 
subscribers.  If  the  media  men  cannot  bt 
satisfied  on  that  score,  advertising  revenii« 
wUl  start  to  dry  up  immediately.  As  the 
magazine  becomes  thinner  and  thinner, 
readers  also  lose  Interest  and  the  renewi 
rate  drops  further.  Soon  the  magazine  fades 
Into  the  limbo  of  Colliers,  Coronet,  and  the 
other  publishing  ghosts. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  magazine  man- 
agements are  starting  to  see  the  folly  of  tbe 
numbers  game.  "We  learned  our  lesson  with 
Coronet."  says  Mr.  Blinder,  nve  are  not 
likely  to  repeat  the  experience  with  Esqiilre.' 
Life,  announcing  a  boost  In  subscription 
prices,  to  take  effect  next  month,  proclaimed, 
"We  are  not  in  the  numbers  race."  At  thli 
news,  executives  of  Look,  which  surpsBed 
lilfe  In  circulation  last  year,  smirk:  "That'i 
because  they're  losing  It."  At  the  same  time, 
they  deny  that  Look's  reader  lists  are  beinf 
expanded  by  other  than  "natin-al"  means. 

Mr.  Mayes  says  that  McCall's  circulation 
guarantee  will  remain  at  8  million,  although 
the  actual  figure  is  8.2  million,  and  that  ad 
rates  will  not  be  Increased  this  year.  Mr.  Cul- 
Ugan has  lowered  the  guarantee  on  the  Ladles 
Home  Journal  from  6.76  to  6.6  million,  even 
though  average  circulation  in  the  seoood 
half  was  7.1  million,  and  the  page  rate  lus 
been  trimmed  accordingly.  "We  are  out  ot 
the  circulation  race,"  he  declares.  "If  cir- 
culation goes  down,  it  will  Just  have  to  go 
down.  Those  who  want  to  compete  with  TV 
on  a  numbers  basis  have  my  best  wishes." 

EKTXa    UNTVAC 

Computerization  of  subscription  fulflll- 
ment  departments,  meanwhile,  Is  trimming 
distribution  costs.  Time,  Inc.,  has  two  IBM 
7070's  to  perform  the  tedious  task  of  keep- 
ing track  of  subscribers'  aocounts  and  print- 
ing their  names  and  addresses  on  the 
gummed  labels  used  to  direct  magashMa 
through  the  mails.  The  same  technique  has 
resulted  in  side  profits  for  Esquire.     When 
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Coronet  folded,  the  compcmy  was  left  with  ex- 

005  capacity  in  its  data- processing  center, 
gad  it  began  performing  the  service  for 
othsrs.  Now  it  handles  subscription  fulfill- 
mant  for  18  puMlcatlons  and  has  ordered  a 
II0W  Unlvsc  m,  for  delivery  next  summer,  to 
double  the  center's  capacity.  Mr.  Blinder 
■ays  the  system  has  cut  Esquire's  fulfillment 
gost  80  percent  below  that  of  a  decade  ago. 

In  their  continuing  battle  with  TV  for 
advertising  revenues,  magazine  publishers 
lay  they  are  making  progress.  Admittedly 
gains  in  television  time  sales  last  year  (net- 
work up  11  percent,  spot  15  percent,  local 
t  percent)  far  outstripped  thoee  of  magazine 
advertising,  but  in  some  product  categories 
there  was  apparently  a  slippage. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  according  to 
Qallafl^ier's  Beports,  Jewelry,  optical  goods 
and  camera  ads  on  network  television  were 
off  7  percent,  while  household  fiu^ishlngs 
xnanufactin-ers  cut  their  time  purchases  by 

6  percent.  "Advertisers  are  less  meemerized 
)yy  TV  nowadays,"  says  Mr.  Blinder.  "If  you 
have  a  product  that  Is  for  tremendous  niun- 
bera  of  people  and  if  you  can  afford  it,  TV 
can  do  a  great  Job.  But  If  you  have  to  be 
aelectlve.  other  media  can  do  a  better  Job." 

Uz.  Culllgan  has  a  theory,  which  he  be- 
lieves Is  gaining  credence  In  the  Industry, 
that  magazine  men  would  do  better  to  snipe 
at  TV  than  at  each  other.  By  standing  to- 
gvtbsr,  he  thinks  they  will  be  able  to  eon- 
ftMS  sdvartlserB  that,  while  television  may 
be  the  best  medium  for  selling  impulse. 
paoksfid  goods  (like  soap,  cigarettes,  and 
cakasalx),  magazines  can  more  effectively 
promote  sales  of  high-priced  and  high-style 
Items,  like  automobiles,  dresses,  and  fuml- 
ture,  purchase  of  which  normally  calls  for 
■ome  reflection.  "If  we  can  get  across  to  ad- 
vertisers a  realization  of  that  fundamental 
dlSerencs  and  stop  all  this  cannibalism,"  Mr. 
CulUgan  says,  "magazines  will  have  their  beat 
decade  In  history." 

Publishers  are  crowing  over  the  current 
dllBciiltles  of  the  television  rating  services, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Ckxmnlsslon  a  few  weeks  ago  to  tone  down 
claims  of  almost  total  accuracy  in  measuring 
audiences.  Two  congressional  committees 
also  are  threatening  to  investigate  the  ratings. 
Aa  a  eonseqtaence,  magazine  people  hope  that 
advertisers  will  conclude  that  television  is 
not  qiUte  so  all  pervasive  as  It  pretends. 

SBADCS   SVSVXTS 

Tbe  magazine  compamles,  meanwhile,  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  pep  up  their  own 
product  and  heighten  lU  salabllity.  Since 
ODS  of  their  selling  points  In  fighting  TV  is 
aelectlrity.  they  conduct  endless  surveys  to 
determine  for  advertisers  Just  who  their 
readers  are,  how  much  money  they  have,  and 
where  their  Interests  lie.  Maefadden-BartsU. 
tor  example,  has  Just  coanpleted  a  year-long, 
910O4KIO  study  of  the  13  million  working 
class  housewives  It  claims  to  reach  with  lU 
romance  and  movie  fan  publications.  The 
project  not  only  has  served  to  put  the  adver- 
tising fraternity  in  closer  touch  with  a  vast 
aegment  of  the  American  market,  but  also 
has  reshaped  the  thinking  of  Macfadden 
editors. 

"These  women  are  not  nearly  so  stupid 
as  the  magazine  fraternity  thought,"  says 
Mr.  Bartell.  "We  have  greatly  upgraded  the 
editorial  content  of  the  books,  and  I  am 
convinced  this  Is  responsible  for  the  dra- 
matic upturn  In  sales."  Ad  revenues  of  the 
Macfadden  women's  group  showed  a  45-per- 
cent gain  last  year.  Incidentally,  a  stock- 
holder's suit  which  has  plagued  the  com- 
pany since  the  Bartell  brothers  took  over  a 
year  ago  was  settled  recently. 

Ltranfa  space  strrEss 

Another  liu's  which  the  publishers  are 
using  suoaessfuUy  to  snare  advertisers  is 
the  regional  breakout.  It  enables  a  man- 
ufacturer whose  product  Is  distributed  In 
only  one  part  of  the  country,   the  Middle 


Atlantic  States,  for  example,  to  place  an  ad 
only  In  the  copies  of  Life  «r  LocA,  say, 
which  wUl  be  delivered  tn  that  area.  Rates, 
natiu-ally,  are  far  lower  than  for  the  nation- 
wide audiences  which  those  magasines  can 
deliver  but  which  would  be  superfiuous  to 
such  a  company.  Look,  which  pioneered 
the  plan,  now  offers  breakouts  for  any  State 
or  combination  of  States.  During  the  New 
York  newspaper  strike.  Life  has  been  Insert- 
ing several  pages  of  local  newa,  as  weU  as 
ads.  In  the  copies  delivered  In  the  metro- 
pollUn  area.  According  to  Gallagher's  Be- 
ports, ad  revenue  from  regional  editions 
reached  6130  million  last  year,  up  30  per- 
cent from  1961,  and  It  may  hit  6175  million 
this  year. 

Newest  bait  for  space  buyers  Is  the  re- 
newal discount.  Faithful  advertisers  who 
renew  expired  contracts,  agreeing  to  take  aa 
much  space  as  before,  are  rewarded  with 
discounts  running  to  perhaps  5  percent. 
"Magazine  publishers  have  perhaps  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  Inherent  advantages  In  dis- 
count pricing,  long  used  effectively  by  broad- 
cast media,  but  they're  making  up  for  loet 
time,"  says  C.  R.  Devlne  of  the  Reader's 
Digest.  "These  renewal  discounts  simply 
give  recognition  to  the  basic  principle  that 
continuity  in  advertising  is  one  of  Its  essen- 
tial Ingredients.  It  Isnt,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  bargain-basement  price 
cutting." 

Others  In  the  industry,  to  be  sure,  do 
see  a  bit  of  the  bcu-galn -basement  touch  in 
Mr.  Cnlllgan's  36  percent  discounts  to  pur- 
chasers of  network  schedules.  A  few  gossips. 
Indeed,  hint  Uiat  these  contracts  may  not 
be  profitable,  and  that  Mr.  CulUgan  may 
simply  be  trying  to  build  up  sales  volume 
quickly,  as  window  dressing  for  potential 
lenders.  Some  numths  ago  It  was  reported 
that  Curtis  management  was  eonslderlng  re- 
capitallsatioo  moves  which  would  eliminate 
certain  rsstrictioDs  on  borrowing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  new  discount-house  atmosphere  at 
Curtis  Is  undeniably  meeting  with  approval 
from  ad  agency  men.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  has  signed  up  ai  clients  for  196S  who 
were  not  Poet  advertisers  to  1962,  while  41 
who  did  use  the  magazine  last  year  have  in- 
creased theb-  schedules. 

THE   ZOITOUAI.   PKODOCT 

"In  the  final  analysis,  of  cotffse,  magazines 
stand  or  fall  chiefly  on  the  merits  of  their 
editorial  product.  That's  what  makes  this 
business  so  difficult  to  analyze  from  an  In- 
vestment point  of  view,"  muses  Gerald  Bosen, 
financial  vice  president  of  American  Heritage. 
"Book  value,  asset  value — ^the  us\ial  yard- 
sticks are  meanlnglMu.  everything  depends 
on  the  Imagination,  the  creativity  of  the 
staff,  and  how  do  you  measio^  that?" 

The  point  Is  Illustrated  by  the  New  Yorker, 
which  has  compiled  an  enviable  eckmlngs 
record  by  ignoring  virUiaUy  all  coiMidera- 
ttons  except  editorial  qaaUty.  "Our  editors 
don't  even  have  a  budget,"  says  a  buslncos- 
slde  executive,  obviously  awed  by  the  power 
of  the  pen.  "They  Just  pay  what  they  con- 
sider liecessary  to  get  what  they  want,  and 
I  can  tell  you  it's  more  per  reader  than  any 
other  publication." 

No  effort  Is  made  to  recruit  subscribers, 
all  of  whom  must  pay  the  full  rate,  cash 
In  advance,  while  advertisers  are  permitted 
to  buy  space  if  the  book  Is  not  too  full  and 
their  copy  U  acceptable.  Last  year,  the  New 
Yorker  tvtrned  down  6500,000  worth  of  ad- 
vertising, much  of  it  because  editors  deemed 
the  copy  too  shrill.  Yet  the  magazine  runs 
more  pages  of  advertising  than  any  other, 
at  a  stiff  $7.46  per  thousand  of  circulation 
for  a  black-and-white  page,  and  profits  con- 
sistently run  to  10  percent  of  gross  volume 
or  better,  as  against  the  Industry  average 
ot  lA  percent. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  great  magazines  are 
created  by  great  editors,  and  when  the  New 
Yorker's  Harold  Ross  died  In  1861  fears  were 
expressed  that  the  book  might  not  long  sur- 


vive him.  Since  then,  however,  advartlBlng 
pages  have  increased  from  8,600  annually  to 
5,000,  and  per-share  earnings  have  climbed 
from  $2.04  to  9tM.  "Am  A.  J.  Lelbliny  said 
at  the  time,"  recalls  the  company  spokes*' 
man,  "  IxkA  what  happened  to  sss  after 
Freud  died.'" 

American  Heritage  Publishing  Ob.  sinos 
1954  has  been  attempting  to  duplicate  the 
New  Yorker's  success,  while  accepting  no  ad- 
vertising at  all.  with  two  liard-cover.  bi- 
monthly publications  of  high  literary  and  ar- 
tistic quality.  American  Heritage,  with 
which  the  enterprise  was  launciMd,  m^ket 
17 .8.  history  come  alive  at  $16  per  yvar.  whlls 
Horizon,  started  in  1958,  covers  the  con* 
temporary  cultival  acene  at  $31  for  aiz  is- 
sues. Sales  and  earnings  followed  a  steeply 
ascending  trend  line  until  fiscal  1963,  ended 
last  June,  when  net  slipped  to  83  cents  per 
share  from  $1.07.  Tbe  prevloiu  year's  earn- 
ings, howevCT,  were  abnormally  high  beoaose 
of  the  success  of  Bruce  Oatton's  Pletore  Hls> 
tory  at  the  Civil  War,  which  brought  in  over 
$4  million.  Mr.  Rosen  decUnes  to  make  pre- 
dictions about  this  year. 


Lately,  the  editorial  bias  of  many  ooo- 
sumer  magazines  seems  to  be  shifting.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  "togetherness"  was  a  byword, 
and  the  chief  preoccupation  of  writers  was 
to  avoid  controversy;  deep  subjects  were 
shunned  like  the  plagtie.  Now.  in  contrast, 
editors  are  looking  for  adgniflcanoe  aad  thslr 
predileetlan  for  the  controreislsl  is  audi  *kf^ 
soms  obserren  f  esr  ths  country  may  be  in 
for  a  new  era  of  muckraking, 

Mr.  Mayes  ta  widely  credited  with  starting 
the  trend.  Fired  from  Good  Housekeeping  In 
1958  for  insubordination,  he  became  editor 
of  McCall's  at  a  low  point  in  that  m«|fii^», 
OO-ye&r  history.  Circulation  and  adrcrttsliig 
revenues  were  slipping,  and  had  *«*»M»Hf  a 
drag  on  earnings  (dsrtved  chiefly  fron  print- 
ing magazines  for  other  coanpanlia  ai  its 
Dayton,  Ohio,  plant).  Searching  fcr  a  for- 
mula which  would  distinguish  McCall's  from 
the  crowd  of  women's  books,  he  experi- 
mented with  scane  heavy  fiction — Vrnvd  Oal- 
lloo,  John  Steinbeck,  and  others. 

The  response  was  so  favorable  that  Mt. 
Mayes  caais  to  ths  condustaai.  thsn  «on- 
sldersd  almost  heretical  for  an  «Utor  of  a 
woman's  magazine,  that  his  readers  might 
have  interests  other  than  recipes,  clotlMS,  and 
babies.  In  1960,  he  startled  the  pabUahlng 
world  by  running  Anthony  XAsn's  M»»i^np. 
and  he  followed  it  up  with  Sherman  Adams' 
"The  Real  Stoiy."  a  "Letter  Ftoan  Mrs.  Khru- 
shchev," and  a  blast  at  the  British  zoyal  fam- 
Uy  by  the  Duchess  of  Windsor.  McCall's 
promptly  climbed  from  third  to  fltvt  plsee 
In  the  women's  magazine  field. 

Other  magacdnes  were  quick  to  follow  Ids 
lead.  Look  has  been  mniriTm  hesdltnna  with 
such  material  as  its  recent  arttele  elMuqglng 
a  deal  between  Mississippi  Gov.  iv>w 
Bamett  and  Attorney  General  Bobert  Ken- 
nedy at  the  time  of  the  Ol'  Bflss  Integration 
riots.  The  magazine's  public  rriatiOBs  ^ef , 
Indeed,  claims  that  the  average  issue  off  Xjook 
gets  a  half  doaen  "wire  breaks'*  (stories  on 
the  AP  or  UPI  wires) . 

Whatever  ths  consequences,  through 
meaningful  Journalism,  the  magn»ir.^  ^^ 
fulfilling  a  need.  Says  Harper's  Editor  John 
Fischer:  "As  long  as  magazines  offered  the 
same  kind  of  ooaimodlty  that  television  did 
they  were  in  trouble.-  ss  kng  ss  they  de- 
pended on  ploiures  and  light  sotertalnmsat, 
they  were  trying  to  sell  something  the  reader 
could  get  for  nothing  on  television.  But 
that  day  is  pretty  w^  pest.  Magaitoes  have 
gotten  much  more  serious,  and  I  t>tin>  they 
are  much  more  important  to  ths  country 
than  they  have  ever  been  bsfors,  because 
newspapers  have  been  gettiz«  steedUy  worse 
in  their  coverags  of  world  evants.  Itis  coun- 
try dqwnds  much  more  on  m^gMdnfff  to  in- 
terpret and  give  a  rounded  picture  of  the 
world." 
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TAX  CUTS  VERSUS  DEFICITS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we 
read  that  the  public  Is  to  be  educated 
into  believlns  that  although  In  this  fiscal 
jrear  without  a  tax  cut  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  win  be  operating  in  the  red  by 
about  $9  billion,  our  economic  position 

will  be  better  if  we  Rpend  more  and  tax 
less. 

The  promoters  of  the  theory  that  the 

evil  of  q;)ending  more  than  you  take  in 
can  be  cured  through  a  tax  reduction 
are  depending  upon  some  mysterious 
power  of  holnis-pokiis.  The  economic 
advisers  are  using  a  lot  of  Jargon  to 
give  strength  to  their  fantastic  propo- 
sition. 

For  example,  they  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  an  active  deficit  and  a 
passive  deficit.     What  the  difference  is, 

I  cannot  understand.  They  argue  that 
when  you  deliberately  tax  less  than  you 
deliberately  spend,  you  have  an  active 
deficit  which  is  not  harmful,  but  when 
you  spend  more  than  your  taxes  produce, 
a  passive  deficit  results  causing  grave 
harm  to  the  economy. 

The  promoters  of  the  principle  that  by 
taxing  less  and  spending  more  the  coun- 
try will  be  better  off  contemplate  what  is 
called  an  Int^islve  educational  program. 
Labeling  it  an  educational  effort  is  wrong, 
because  in  truth  It  is  nothing  but  a  brain- 
washing undertaking. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  tax  reform  aimed 
at  producing  a  system  of  taxation  which 
will  restore  incentives  for  investment 
and  will  remove  the  present  provisions 
deterring  our  ec<»iomlc  growth. 

Tax  reductions  can  honestly  be  made 
only  when  warranted  by  a  sound  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
that  takes  into  account: 

First.  The  amount  of  the  national 
debt. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  we  have 
paid  off  the  debts  inciun-ed  in  World  War 
U  and  in  Korea. 

Third.  The  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  world  in  our  paper  currency. 

Fourth.  The  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  public  out  of  savings  accounts  to  buy 
the  deficit  financing  bonds  Instead  of 
having  them  bought  finally  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  System  which 
might  mean  calamity  and  at  least  the 
gravest  danger. 

Fifth.  The  status  of  our  gold  reserves. 
Which  now  are  down  to  the  precarious 
level  of  about  $16.5  billion. 

A  tax  cut  without  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  spending  will  merely  increase 
the  already  alarming  deficits,  substan- 
tially increase  the  interest  burden  which 
already  amounts  to  $10  billion  a  year, 
Increase  the  national  debt  which  Is  al- 
ready up  to  $300  billion— being  $30  bU- 
llon  more  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  m  1945,  and  further  increase  the 
fiscal  burdens  that  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried by  future  generations. 

The  folly  of  accepting  the  advice  of  the 
modem,  sophisticated,  nonpuritanical 
mcmetary  and  fiscal  advisers,  remember- 
ing, for  example,  that  for  this  fiscal  year 
the  prediction  was  made  by  them  in  Jan- 
uary of  1962  that  we  would  enjoy  a  $500 
million  surplus,  but  contrary  to  the  pre- 
diction we  now  find  a  $9  billion  deficit. 


Mr.  President,  tax  reductions  cannot 
be  made  by  the  use  of  a  magician's  wand, 
as  pretended  by  the  economists  of  the 
1962  school. 

Tax  reforms  are  needed  to  remove 
present  provisions  which  stifle  the  In- 
centive of  Investment  and  produce  in- 
equities In  carrying  the  tax  biirden. 

With  the  reforms  should  come  a  re- 
duction in  spending  or  at  least  an  end  of 

the  Federal  Government's — first,  creat- 
ing new  subsidies  and  Increasing  old  sub- 
sidies; second,  taking  on  functions  that 
historically  have  been  performed  by  local 
and  States  governments;  third,  entering 
into  functions  never  intended  for  per- 
formance by  Government  but  by  private 
enterprise:  and,  fourth,  promoting  at  this 
time  of  desirable  but  not  essential  proj- 
ects. 

If  the  reforms  are  adopted  and  spend- 
ing reduced,  or  at  least  abated,  then  and 
only  then  shall  tax  reduction  be  justified. 

Beware  of  this  1962  school  of  econ- 
omists. They  are  plashing  with  dynamite. 
They  are  experimenting  and  in  doing  so 
will  bring  on  catastrophe  unless  stopped. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  KOSCIDSZKO,  GREAT 
POLISH   PATRIOT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  12  Polish-American  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  ob- 
serve the  birthday  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko, 
the  Polish  general  who  became  a  hero 
of  our  Revolutionary  War. 

In  Milwaukee.  Stevens  Point,  Pulaski, 
and  many  other  Wisconsin  communities, 
American  citizens  of  Palish  descent  take 
pride  in  the  great  contributions  of  tills 
PoUsh  patriot  to  our  Nation.  Kosciuszko 
came  to  America  in  1776  to  Join  George 
Washington  in  the  fight  to  free  the 
colonies  from  British  domination.  He 
built  the  fortifications  at  West  Point, 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of 
New  Yoric,  Yorktown,  Saratoga,  and  the 
CaroUnas,  and  served  as  Washington's 
adjutant. 

After  our  Revolution  he  returned  to 
Poland,  where  he  commanded  the  rev- 
olutionary army  in  the  rebellion  which 
foUowed  the  first  partition  of  the  Polish 
nation  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
As  commander  he  was  temporarily  the 
ruler  of  his  country,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  freed  the  serfs  and  tried  to  abolish 
serfdom.  His  gaUant  fight  was  success- 
ful for  a  time,  but  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
vail ultimately  against  the  combined 
might  of  his  covmtry's  three  powerful 
oppressors.  He  died  in  exile  in  Switzer- 
land: his  dream  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Poland  was  not  realized  until  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  and  then  for  only 
the  short  space  of  20  years. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  a  democrat  of 
the  school  of  Jefferson  and  Lafayette, 
far  ahead  of  the  political  and  social 
thinking  of  the  Europe  he  knew  and 
lived  in.  Only  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion were  the  democratic  ideas  he  fought 
for  brought  to  fruition  in  his  time. 

In  respect  for  the  great  history  of 
the  Pollsii  nation,  in  sorrow  for  the  en- 
slavement of  Poland  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  in  honor  of  the  Polish - 
Americans  who  are  among  our  country's 
finest  citizens,  we  observe  the  217th  an- 
niversary of  Koscluszko's  birth. 


HAIL   LITHUANIA'S    INDEPENDENCl 
DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  as 
yeckrs  ago  on  February  16  Lithuania  vu 
proclaimed  an  independent  country  afts 

123  years  of  Russian  rule.  Today,  Jn 
many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  commemorative  obserT'- 
ances  are  being  held  in  honor  of  thla 
small  nation  and  its  gallant  people,  who 
have  been  under  Soviet  domination  for 
23  years. 

Lithuania  was  not  always  a  tiny  Bal- 
tic nation.  In  medieval  times  the  Lithu> 
anian  kings  ruled  most  of  what  is  no^ 
Russia.  After  four  centuries  of  union 
with  the  Poles.  Lithuania,  coveted  by  In- 

perial  Russia  for  its  Baltic  ports,  fell  to 
the  Czar  when  Poland  was  dismembered 
by  the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  the 
time.  National  liberation  came  only  ia 
the  final  year  of  World  War  I.  The  short 
22  years  of  life  given  to  Lithuania  as  sq 
independent  nation  were  fiUed  with 
threats  and  deprivation,  but  the  people, 
including  the  thousands  of  Lithuanian 
Americans,  lived  happily  in  their  na- 
tional fulfillment. 

World  War  n  brought  both  the  Wehr- 
macht  and  the  Red  army  to  Lithuania 
It  ceased  to  exist  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion, though  the  United  States  has  never 
extended  recognition  to  the  Soviet  an- 
nexation. Free  Lithuania  exists  today 
only  in  the  hearts  of  its  people.  Russian 
oppression  is  severe,  but  the  hope  of  a 
better  future  survives.  As  a  pledge  that 
all  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope will  on  some  distant  day  be  freed, 
we  in  the  United  States  observe  the  an* 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  independent 

Lithuania. 

HEAVY  COST  OF  THE  MOON 
PROJECT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently  the  New  York  Times  published  so 
editorial  which  criticsdly  discussed  the 
$2  bllll(Mi  proposed  increase  In  spending 
for  the  Space  Agency.  Together  with 
virtually  ever  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  heartily  support  the  objective* 
of  the  Space  Agency.  I  recognize  that 
the  objectives  are  very  laudable.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  not  debated  this 
enormously  expensive  program  ade- 
quately or  critically.  There  has  been  no 
hard,  tough  challenge  of  this  fantasti- 
cally expensive  program. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  is  a  thoughtful,  ctxa- 
structlve.  and  critical  evaluation  of  the 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotD, 
as  follows : 

RXACHIHG   TOU  THK    MOON 

A  budget  Increase  of  $3  billion  (or  75  per- 
cent) for  the  Space  Agency  to  proceed 
with  the  top  priority  manned  lunar  landing 
program  u  the  major  goal  within  this 
decade  once  again  raises  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  Buch  a  crash  project.  The  pro- 
gram la  conaervatively  estimated  to  cost  $30 
billion  by  1908,  and  possibly  as  much  as  $90 
to  $40  billion,  not  to  mention  the  enonnoui 
diversion  of  scientific  and  human  resouroei 
to  this  one  objective. 
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Scientists  of  the  eminence  of  Dr.  Vannevar 

Bush  hold  that  an  Instrumented  miSBkn, 

•guch  ft«  the  highly  suocesaful  Tenus  probe 

(Mariner  2)  wouKl  yield  the  same  knowledge 

about  the  moon  at  a  minute  fraction  of  tbe 

cost  oi  the  proposed  manned  Iimar  Umding. 
Whatever  additional  knowledge  a  manned 

landing  may  grlve  us.  It  may  be  reasoned, 
irouid  BtUI  be  aTaUable  In  tlxe  decades  be- 
yond the  1960"B  and  could  be  obtained  at  a 
much  more  lelsxirely  pace  at  much  smaUer 

cost. 

The  achievement  of  a  manned  lunar  land- 
ing within  tills  decade  Is  sometimes  justifled 
on  grounds  at  national  prestige.  This  argu- 
ment Is  based  on  the  doubtful  assumption 
that  if  we  do  not  place  a  man  on  the  moon 
IQ  this  decade,  Russia  will  get  there  first. 
But  the  question  remains  whether  the  proe- 
p«etlve  gain  In  prestl^  outweighs  the  loss 
In  development  of  sclentinc  and  h\iman  re- 
sources In  other  directions  that  the  United 

States  wUl  inevitably  suffer  by  such  large- 
scale  concentration  of  its  energies  and  abU- 
ities  on  an  intensified  moon  race. 

Boosters  powerful  enough  to  send  a  round- 
trip  manned  mission  to  the  moon  would  also 
have  the  power  to  send  intercontinental  bal- 
listic mlsBlleB  with  100-megaton  warheads  to 
any  target  on  earth.  If  the  real  reason  for 
the  crash  program  is  this,  the  military  rea- 
son, then  we  believe  the  American  public 
should  be  told  so. 

Knwgetlc  research  and  development  efforts 
In  space  are  vital,  as  a  report  Just  Issued  by 
the  President  makes  clear,  but  intensive  work 
(and  expenditures)  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
space  studies  Is  far  different  from — and  far 
more  Important  than — a  mere  race  with  the 
BusatsDB.  Whether  the  $20  bUlion  (or  $40 
blllioB)  race  to  the  moon  Is  Justified  on 
sdentlfio,  political,  or  military  grounds,  we 
do  not  think  the  matter  has  been  sufDclently 
explained  or  sufflclently  debated.  We  hope 
It  will  be  In  the  present  Congress. 


SUPPORT  FOR  RAISINO  MANDA- 
TORY SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  TO 
AGE  17 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  calUni;  on  States  to  in- 
crease the  mandatory  school  age  to  17. 
as  one  means  of  coping  with  unemploy- 
ment I  received  an  eloquent,  thought- 
ful, and  remarkable  letter  from  a  young 
lady,  who  lives  in  Rockford.  HI.,  age  15, 
who  is  now  in  school.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  the  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RoocroaD,  lix.,  January  29, 1963. 

Deak  Sematos  Pboxmire:  I  happen  to  be 
15  years  old  and  I  Just  want  to  say  I  like 
your  Idea  of  raising  the  age  limit  for  quit- 
ting school.  I  like  school  very  much  and 
enjoy  going  and  the  number  of  kids  that 
drop  out  each  year  bothers  me  terribly  be- 
cause they  are  not  only  cheating  themselves 
but  they  cheat  the  country  and  the  many 
people  who  finish  school  will  end  up  help- 
ing them  support  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  who  will  become  successes. 

I  hope  you  will  do  everything  humanly 
possible  to  get  your  bill  ptassed.  I  realize 
there  are  many  people  who  will  find  faults 
with  it.  but  In  the  long  run  it  will  be 
a  lot  better,  not  only  for  the  individual, 
but  for  the  country  as  well.  I  am  behind 
you  100  percent. 

In  my  opinion,  anyone  who  does  not 
agree  with  you  should  stop  and  think  of  it 
from  this  point  of  view:  we  teenagers  have 
to  take  over  this  country  of  ours  and  1 
should   think   you,   as  SMltilts.  would   want 


even  the  people  who  drop  out  of  school  to 
be  more  educated  than  they  are. 

Unforttmately.  the  American  people  do 
not  find  out  enouah  about  the  bUls  sug- 
gested by  our  Senators  and  Repreaentatlyes, 

so  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  write  to  me  and 
tell  me  how  the  bill  fares. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  Ood  bless 
you  and  yovir  fellovr  Senators. 

I    hope    you    forgive    me    for    typing    this 
entire  letter  but  I  write  about  as  bad  as  the 
President.    In  fact.  I  am  insulting  the  Pres- 
ident by  saying  that;  I  write  worse. 
Tours  truly, 

OaTUC  HlLLTEa. 

P.S. — Why  don't  you  talk  to  the  President 
if  you  both  can  find  the  time  to  get 
together? 

CAPTIVE    EUROPEIAN    NATIONS    ON 
HUNOARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
United  States  ever  since  the  realisation 
shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  executed  a 
power  play  throughout  that  region  and 
was  setting  up  puppet  govenunents  by 
force  In  order  to  keep  these  nations 
under  continuing  domination. 

Our  interest  in  Eastern  Europe  was 
sharpened  In  1956  when  we  watched  the 
tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
played  out  almost  before  ovir  eyes.  The 
naked  cynicism  and  inhumanity  of  the 
Soviet  Government  were  uniformly  re- 
volting to  the  American  people. 

The  Assembly  of  Ci^tive  E^iropean 
Nations  is  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  Eastern  Europe. 
At   its   recent  plenary   assembly,   the 

organization  adopted  a  declaration  con- 
cerning the  handling  of  the  Hungary 
question  in  the  United  Nations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Thx    QmsTioN    or    Huncast    Bxtorz    ths 
UNrncD  Nations 

(Declaration  unanimously  adopted  in  the 
lOSth  (extraordinary)  meeting  of  the 
plenary  assembly,  in  New  York  City,  on 
January  23.  1968) 

Ever  since  1956,  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  has  made  the  question  of 
Hungary  one  of  Its  main  concerns.  This 
concern  was  and  is  motivated  not  only  by 
the  moral  and  political  solidarity  binding  all 
victims  of  Soviet  imperialism.  It  also 
stenuned  from  the  expectation  that  the 
brutal  aggression  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
p>erpetrated  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world,  against  a  people  which  succeeded  In 
overthrowing  a  Moscow -imposed  Communist 
regime,  would  refresh  the  memory  of  similar 
armed  interventions  which,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  final  phase  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  of  the  Initial  postwar  period,  brought 
forth  the  establishment  of  Communist  re- 
gimes throughout  East-Central  Europe.  It 
was  the  hope  of  the  assembly  that  the  lead- 
ing free  nations  would  be  thus  prompted  to 
open  the  Issue  of  the  forcible  suppression  of 
freedom  and  independence  In  all  captive 
countries,  this  unresolved  consequence  of 
World  War  II,  before  the  United  Nations  and 
at  all  high-level  international  conferences, 
and  to  keep  it  open  untU  resolved  In  har- 
mony with  the  universally  recognized  right 
of  self-determination. 

The  decisions  taken  at  the  last  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  the 


question  of  Hungary,  and  the  trends  revealed 
by  the  handling  of  the  matter  and  by  the 
debates  as  weU,  once  again  dim  these  ex- 
pectations. They  are,  indeed.  IndleatlTe  ot  a 
rather    general    reluctance    to    broaden    ttm 

Issue,  and  suggest  a  growing  tndinatlon  to 
downgrade  and  ev«itu&lly  eliminate  It  from 

the  concern  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  reeolutlona  adopted  by  tb«  ITnlt«d  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  on  the  propoeal  oC 
the  United  States  oomprtse  two  positive  fea- 
tures the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions Lb  aU  the  more  anxious  to  welcome  ss 

they  are  in  accord  with  the  requeete  It  re- 
peatedly presented  to  the  free  United  Na- 
tions member  nations.  One  la  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  prcanptly 
confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly,  not  to 
validate  the  credentials  submitted  by  the 
Kadar  regime.  The  other,  is  the  realBrma- 
tlon.  in  the  preamble  of  the  resolution 
adopted  on  December  30,  1963.  of  the  objec- 
tives Of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  1066  and 
1967.  In  the  words  of  the  report  submitted 
on  September  25.  1962.  by  Sir  Leslie  Munro. 
8i>eclal  United  Nations  representative  on  the 
question  of  Hungary,  "basically  theee  reaolu- 
tlons  were  directed  toward  three  ob}ectlT«s: 
(a)  Withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  Hun- 
gary, (b)  free  elections  in  Hungary  under 
United  Nations  aiisplces;  (c)  observance  by 
the  Hungarian  authorities  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  freedoms."  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  the  resolution  carefully 
avoids  spelling  out  these  objectives  and  that 
it  contains  no  direct  call  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  ECadar  regime  to  comply  with  past 
resolutions,  and  no  condemnation  for  their 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  res(^utive  part  of  the  resolution  raises 
serious  questions.     It  provides  for  the  sup- 
preeslon  of  the  position  of  United  Nations 
Special    Representative   on   the  Question   of 
Hungary   and  requeets  the   Secretary   Gen- 
eral "to  take  any  initiative  that  be  deems 
help  in  relation  to  the  Hungarian  question." 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  last  holder  of  this 
position.    Sir    LesUe    Munro.    was    given    In 
1958  the  task  "to  represent  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  pvupoee  of  reporting  to  mem- 
ber states  or  the  General  Assembly  on  sig- 
nificant developments  relating  to  ths   im- 
plementation of  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Hungary."     The  temos  of 
reference   given   for  the  Secretary  General 
are  at  once  broader  and  much  mcne  vague. 
He  is  not  asked  to  report  (»i  developments, 
or  to  seek  compliance  with  pcLst  resolutions. 
He  Is  given  a  blanket  authority  to  exercise 
any  initiative  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
Hungary.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  construe  this  as  meaning 
that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  individ- 
ual members  have  divested  themselves  of  the 
right  to  taking  any  Initiative  on  the  Hun- 
garian question  in  favor  of  the   Secretary 
General.     The   recent   suppression   of  the 
United  Nations  news  broadcasts  to  Hungary 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  Hungarian 
question   1k    io  longer   on  the   agenda,  and 
news  repo  ^  about  be  hind -tlw -scenes  talks 
on  an  amnesty  in  Hungary,  to  be  announced 
before  or  during  the  projected  visit  of  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  to  Budapest,  and  to 
be    followed    by    the    rehabilitation    of    the 
Kadar  regime,  are  by  no  OMans  the  only  de- 
velopments justifying  serious  i^prehenalon 
in  this  respect.     There  have  been  further 
disturbing   developments   the    Assembly   of 
Captive    Euroi>ean    Nations    is    enjoined    to 
mention : 

1.  Unlike  In  past  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  the  Question  of 
Hungary  was  not  dealt  with  directly  by  the 
Assembly,  but  was  assigned  to  the  special 
political  committee  which  ranks  way  behind 
the  political  oonunittee,  and  placed  on  its 
agenda  as  the  last  item. 

a.  United  States  initiative  was  late  tn 
taking   shape.     The  ground  was  thus  left 
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open  for  an  IntenM  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Oommunlst  delegatione,  aided  by  some  non- 
allned  delegations,  to  pxuh  the  argument 
that  Hungary  was  a  mere  cold-war  Issue  and, 
•s  such,  had  no  place  on  the  agenda.  An- 
other consequence  was  that  time  for  debate 
was  reduced  to  a  minimiim  and  friendly 
delegations  were  not  encouraged  to  speak. 

8.  idXMt  supporters  of  the  n.S. -sponsored 
resolution  studiously  averted  mentioning  the 
main  demands  of  past  resolutions  and 
•tressed.  Instead,  as  the  United  Nations  ob- 
jective, the  alleviation  of  the  "plight"  of  the 
Hungarian  people. 

As  all  other  captive  peoples,  the  Hungarian 
people  would  naturally  welcome  any  im- 
provement In  their  lot.  But  they  are  not 
prepared  to  give  up  their  birthright.  Individ- 
ual freedom,  and  national  Independence,  in 
return  for  some  nuu-glnal  ameliorations. 
By  the  same  token,  they  would  welcome  an 
amnesty  for  a  number  of  political  prisoners 
now  smarting  In  Kadar's  Jails.  But  not  at 
the  price  of  shutting  the  prison  doors  on  a 
nation  of  10  million;  not  at  the  price  of 
sealing  their  national  subjugation.  The 
prisoners  themselves,  in  Jail  precisely  be- 
cause they  stood  up  for  freedom,  would  not 
welcome  a  bargain  which  would  deprive  their 
sacrifices  of  any  meaning.  The  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  hold  that  the 
West  has  the  right  and  duty  to  demand  free- 
dom for  them  without  any  blackmail  pay- 
ments, by  using  the  many  means  of  pressure 
available  to  it. 

The  fundamental  issue,  of  which  the  re- 
cent developments  on  the  Hungarian  ques- 
tion arc  but  reflections.  Is  whether  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  will  put  their 
faith  In  the  people  of  the  captive  countries 
and  continue  to  press  for  the  restoration  of 
their  rights  by  every  legitimate  means;  or 
whether  they  will  put  their  faith  in  an  effcHt 
to  bribe,  cajole,  and  convert  the  Communist 
masters  of  these  countries  in  the  vain  ex- 
pectation to  wean  them  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union — the  source  and  only  proven 
safeguard  of  their  power  and  privileges. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions would  be  remiss  in  its  duties  if  it  were 
not  to  warn  against  the  harmful  conse- 
quences of  the  latter  option  for  the  moral 
integrity  and  political  security  of  the  free 
world.  It  trusts  that  for  reasons  of  prin- 
ciple and  self-interest  the  leading  free  na- 
tions would  choose  to  side  with  their  true 
allies — the  peoples  of  the  captive  coimtrles. 
It  hopes  that  this  decision  will  soon  be  re- 
flected in  a  determined  effort  to  maintain 
United  Nations  concern  for  Hungary  and  to 
extend  it  to  all  captive  nations. 


DEFICIT  SPENDING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  date  of  February  6. 
1963,  there  appeared  a  syndicated  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor  in  which  he 
commented  upon  the  recent  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd] 
for  the  resignation  of  the  new  Budget 
Director,  Kermit  Gordon. 

This  articles  gives  an  excellent  sum- 
mai-y  of  Mr.  Gordon's  testimony  wherein 
he  as  the  new  Budget  Director  has  re- 
noimced  any  intention  of  attempting  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  In  fact.  It 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Gordon's  ap- 
parent belief  that  there  is  virtue  In  Fed- 
eral deficits. 

In  reply  to  this  radical  proposal  of 
the  new  Budget  Director,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd],  who  is  rec- 
ognized as  this  country's  outstanding 
authority  on  budgetary  policies,  made 
some  well  chosen  remarks. 


Mr.  Taylor's  article  which  so  clearly 
outlines  the  dangers  of  deficit  spending 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete article  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rxcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Ahticlx  by  Henrt  J.  Tavxob 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Habxt  p.  Btbo.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  U 
calling  for  the  resignaUon  of  (new)  Budget 
Director  Kermit  Gordon,  another  White 
House  Robin  Hood  of  the  red  Ink. 

This  easy-come  easy-go  professor  turned 
politician  looks  to  clear-eyed  Senator  Btbd 
like  a  crow  guarding  our  com. 

Dr.  Gordon  testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  January  29  that  "a  bal- 
anced budget  would  lead  to  increased  un- 
employment, higher  taxes  and  a  general 
economic  decline." 

Says  Btrd:  "I  submit  that  a  man  who 
thinks  a  balanced  budget  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe belongs  elsewhere.  It  is  the  Director's 
function  to  protect  the  budget,  not  to  destroy 
it.  If  we  do  not  get  crackpot  economists  out 
of  such  positions  heaven  help  the  American 
people  and  the  whole  United  States.  And 
the  whole  free  world,  besides." 

The  debt  is  $306  billion.  Every  baby  born 
here  today  already  owes  the  U.S.  Government 
•1,600.  Whether  times  are  good  or  bad 
Washington  still  runa  In  the  red,  no  matter 
what  taxes  the  spenders  collect.  We  have 
had  a  net  deficit  of  $28  billion  since  the 
Korean  war.  There  was  a  $8.9  billion  deficit 
in  fiscal  1861;  another  $6.4  billion  last  year 
instead  of  the  surplus  President  Kennedy  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  predicted; 
and  there  will  be  another  $9  billion  deficit 
this  year. 

Budgetman  Gordon  sounded  to  Senator 
Btso  like  the  Japanese  pickpocket:  "So  solly, 
please,"  with  a  toothy  smile,  his  hands  fum- 
bling in  somebody's  vest.  Gordon's  Incom- 
prehensible economic  Jargon  likewise  failed 
to  confuse  this  senior  Senator.  He  can  trans- 
late it  into  commonsense  (or  not)  very  fast 
Indeed.  "The  children  are  trying  take  over 
the  candy  store,"  said  Btko. 

Solvency  disappears  through  the  self-inter- 
est of  opportimists  who  will  one  day  be  gone 
while  the  wreck  they  leave  behind  is  not. 

France  collapsed  under  the  economic  op- 
porttmlsm  of  Socialist-Labor  Premier  Leon 
Blvan. — the  same  debt  theory  New  PronUers- 
men  sponsor  here  as  if  it  has  not  already 
been  discredited  everywhere  tried. 

Well,  Senator  Btsd  knew  Blum  and  re- 
members him.  Moreover,  by  common  con- 
sent. B-nu)  has  the  Capitol's  best  fiscal  staff. 
He  does  his  own  homework.  Usually  he 
knows  more  about  official  proposals  than 
the  proposers  know  themselves.  This  makes 
him  a  hard  man  to  bog  down  in  the  hot 
and  fetid  swamps  of  political  doubletalk. 

Treasury  Secretary  DUlon  is  also  encoun- 
tering Gordon's  difficulty.  Under  the  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  intended  to 
be  the  watchdog  of  our  moneybags,  along 
with  the  Budget  Director,  the  taxpayers' 
friend  and  guardian.  When  Mr.  Dillon 
asked  Senator  Btrd's  committee  to  confirm 
him  In  this  poet,  he  testified:  "Everything 
we  do  depends  on  having  a  sound  economy, 
which,  in  turn,  means  a  sotind  fiscal  system." 
Mr.  Dillon  called  a  balanced  budget  "essen- 
tial for  national  seciu-ity." 

He  stated  our  colossal  debt  must  be  re- 
duced. The  earliest  moment  wasn't  even 
soon  enough,  he  said,  looking  Senator  Btko 
square  in  the  eye.  It  all  turned  out  to  be 
a  mere  Sunday  pose. 

Within  90  days  after  the  Byrd  committee 
confirmed  Mr.  Dillon  he  announced  that 
President  Kennedy's  vastly  ^creased  deficit 
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from  added  spending  "is   not  a  caus*  * 

'^*™'"  ...Sf  '"■«<»**  ^^en  bigger  deflSt.  2[ 
come.     "These,   too, '  he   said    "win  hi 
tirely  approprUte."  ^  *■' 

The  watchdog  q\xit  watching  on  ths  .^ 
day  his  guard  duties  began  and  he  hj  w? 
a  leading  Robin  Hood  of  the  red  ink  ^ 
since.  "• 

Their  policy  says  we  must  go  further  « 
debt  by  borrowing  more  to  pay  expe^  ll 
that  we  can  give  more  away.  This  is  not 
policy;  It  is  a  poUtical  picnic,  "it  la^T^ 
to  be  generous  with  another's  goods"  wm/^ 
proverb  even  in  the  days  of  Rome.  Oovem^ 
ments  become  corrupt  and  venal  (w^^ 
party  makes  no  difference)  from  feedlns  my 
absolute  power.  The  first  place  they^Sjow 
It  U  m  the  handling  of  the  people's  fun<ta 
Senator  Btbd  is  not  misled  by  the  appM* 
ance  that  this  Is  right.  No  wonder  he  atn 
Budget  Director  Gordon  should  resign.  Ttt 
New  Frontier  sent  a  boy  on  a  man's  errand 
when  it  sent  Gordon  to  confuse  Senator 
Btbo. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  CORRECT^ 
SOME  OF  THE  ERRORS  IN  VT& 
TAX  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President  on  January  31,  1  week  after 
the  President's  tax  message  was  sent  to 
the  Congress,  I  illustrated  for  the  Senate 
several  instances  in  which  retired  per- 
sons would  pay  higher  taxes  under  the 
President's  proposals  than  imder  the 
existing  law.  On  February  6,  2  weeks 
after  the  President's  message  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Congress  and  on  the  day 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  explain  the  President's  message  In 
more  detail,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  letter  commenting  on  my 
statements.  In  this  letter  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  February  7.  Secretary  Dillon 
agrees  that  my  illustrations  accurately 
reflect  the  impact  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals upon  older  retired  persons  and  he 
concedes  that  some  older  people  will  pay 
higher  taxes  under  the  proposals  than 
under  the  existing  law.  With  respect  to 
my  Illustrations  of  the  impact  of  the 
proposals  upon  retired  people  under  age 
65,  however,  he  stated  that  I  was  not 
correct.  I  rebut  the  Secretary's  state- 
ments. 

I  stated  that  under  the  President's 
proposals  persons  retired  on  disability 
pensions  before  retirement  age  would  pay 
tax,  whereas  under  the  existing  law  they 
would  owe  none.  I  based  my  statement 
on  the  following  sentence  taken  from 
page  16  of  the  President's  message: 

The  sick  pay  exclusion — which  is  of  great- 
est benefit  to  those  with  large  salary  in- 
comes and  of  far  less  value  to  most  wage 
earners — should  be  repealed. 

In  his  Statement  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  February  6,  Sec- 
retary Dillon,  who  apparently  had 
studied  my  illustrations,  said: 

There  is  one  matter  in  this  area  that  may 
deserve  special  attention.  Although  it  Is 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  law.  and 
apparently  was  not  contemplated  in  1964 
when  the  sick  pay  exclusion  was  adopted,  the 
present  internal  revenue  regulations  state 
that  permanent  disability  pensions  are 
covered  under  the  sick  pay  provisions  even 
though  a  return  to  work  is  not  contemplated. 


It  would  seem  only  fair  to  provide  that  those 
f^celvlzig  disability  pensions  under  existing 
contracts  should  retain  their  present 
benefits. 

The  only  other  instance  in  which  Sec- 
retary Dillon  disagrees  with  my  illus- 
trations concerned  a  retired  taxpayer 
under  65  who  had  previously  worked  for 
the  Government.  I  stated  he  would  have 
to  pay  more  tax  under  the  proposal  than 
under  the  existing  law.  I  based  this  on 
the  following  sentence  from  page  12  of 
the  President's  tax  message — relating  to 
the  tax  credit  for  the  aged : 

This  credit  would  replace  both  the  extra 
exemption  allowed  to  older  people  and  the 
retirement  Income  credit. 

Later,  in  his  statement  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  February  6. 
Secretary  Dillon,  who  again  apparently 
had  studied  my  illustrations,  stated: 

Under  the  President's  proposal  this  com- 
plex retirement  Income  credit  would  be 
eliminated,  except  that,  as  a  transition 
measure,  persons  who  have  already  retired 
on  public  pensions  by  December  31,  1963, 
may  continue  to  use  the  retirement  Income 
credit  until  they  reach  65. 

Mr.  President,  the  examples  I  cited  to 
the  Senate  2  weeks  ago  correctly  re- 
flected the  President's  message.  As  a 
result  of  my  examples,  in  the  week  fol- 
lowing my  statement  to  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  amended  the 
President's  tax  proposals  to  Insure  that 
people  already  to  the  situations  I  de- 
scribed would  not  be  subjected  to  un- 
warranted tax  increases  by  the  admin- 
istration's tax  program. 

However,  the  Secretary  has  not 
covered  the  situation  of  those  individ- 
uals under  age  65  who  plan  to  retire 
after  1963  from  jobs  covered  by  public 
retirement  plans  and  who  will  have  to 
pay  more  taxes  under  the  President's 
tax  proposals  than  under  the  existing 
law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  single  Gov- 
ernment worker  under  age  65  who  re- 
tires after  1963  would  have  to  pay  more 
tax  under  the  President's  proposals  than 
under  the  existing  law  if  his  taxable 
pension  were  between  $900  and  $7,792. 
A  married  couple  under  age  65,  both  of 
whom  retire  from  the  Government  after 
1963,  would  have  to  pay  more  tax  un- 
der the  President's  proposal  than  under 
existing  law  if  their  taxable  pension  in- 
come were  between  $1,600  and  $15,033. 

Nor  has  he  covered  the  situation  of 
those  individuals  who  retire  in  the 
future  under  permanent  disability  pen- 
sions. 

I  think  it  is  fine  that  the  administra- 
tion has  amended  its  tax  proposals  to 
the  extent  that  it  has.  and  from  time 
to  time,  I  shall  point  out  additional  situ- 
ations in  which  the  administration 
might  also  desire  to  amend  its  tax  pro- 
gram. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  February 
18,  1963,  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  entitled  "Tax  Plan  Rules  Being 
Eased."  This  article  further  confirms 
that  many  of  the  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  tax  pn^osals  would  have 
worked  severe  hardship  on  numerous 
people  and  that  some  of  these  extreme 


hardships  are  now  being  modified  by  the 
administration.  There  still  remam 
many  obnoxious  features  In  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  for  what  they  de- 
scribe as  a  tax  cut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tax  Plan  RtJLES  Being  Eased 

President  Kennedy  already  has  begun  to 
accept  compromises  In  an  effort  to  seU  tax 
reform  to  Congress. 

Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon,  pre- 
senting the  details  of  the  Kennedy  tax  plan 
to  the  V^ays  and  Means  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  disclosed  that  the  proposals  an- 
nounced earlier  had  been  eased  to — 

Grant  a  mlnlmima  standard  deduction  of 
$400  to  married  couples — Instead  of  $300. 

Let  people  already  retired  on  disability  pen- 
sions continue  to  claim  sick  pay  exemptions, 
though  the  Kennedy  plan  would  deny  those 
to  others. 

Let  people  who  have  retired  on  pensions 
from  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  con- 
tinue to  get  the  retirement  Income  credit 
until  age  6S.  though  the  plan  would  deny 
that  benefit  to  others. 

Members  of  Congress,  pouring  over  the  640 
pages  of  Mr.  Dillon's  statement,  explanation, 
and  exhibits,  found  other  new  and  significant 
details  of  the  plan 

LUMP-SUM    PENSIONS 

Under  a  new  proposal,  employees  who  take 
their  company  pension  or  profit-sharing 
money  In  a  liunp  sum  would  pay  ordinary 
Income  taxes  on  It,  instead  of  capital  gains. 

The  proposed  rule  would  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  lump-sum  payments  made  from  sums 
already  in  pension  and  profit-sharing  funds 
before  February  6.  1963.  Any  tax  would  be 
figured  as  if  the  payment  had  been  spread 
over  6  years. 

STOCK    OPTIONS 

On  stock  options  granted  after  January  34, 
1963,  executives  would  pay  ordinary  Income 
taxes  on  the  paper  profit  when  they  exercise 
their  options.  If  the  result  is  a  bunching  of 
Income  in  one  year,  the  executives  would  get 
to  average  their  Incomes  over  a  5-year  period 
and  pay  the  stock  option  taxes  over  that 
period. 

INCOME    AVERAGING 

Any  individual  whose  Income  in  1  year 
is  more  than  a  third  larger  than  his  average 
Income  In  the  4  preceding  years  could  figure 
the  tax  on  two-thirds  of  his  excess  income 
as  If  It  had  been  received  over  5  years. 

MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Aspirin,  other  over-the-counter  drugs  no 
longer  would  count  toward  medical  deduc- 
tions. 

Also:  Air  conditioners  would  not  be  de- 
ductible. Only  facilities  of  a  type  custom- 
arily used  primarily  for  medical  puri)ose8 
would  count. 

Trips  to  warmer  climates  would  be  ruled 
out  as  medical  deductions. 

DEATH   BENEnrS 

In  most  cases,  the  $5,000  exemption  now 
allowed  on  death  benefits  paid  to  widows  by 
their  husbands'  employers  would  be  reduced. 
It  would  be  eliminated  In  many  cases. 

CAPITAL   GAINS   AT   DEATH 

When  an  Individual  dies,  the  capital -gains 
tax  would  be  applied  to  the  paper  profits  on 
his  assets.  But  the  proposal  Is  hedged  with 
cxishlons,  exemptions,  a  6 -year  Income- 
averaging  device  and  a  rule  permitting  in- 
stallment payments  over  10  years. 

Examples:  Residences  and  household  fur- 
niture and  effects  would  be  excepted.  Each 
individual  would  get  an  exemption  of 
$16,000  of  capital  gain.  A  marital  deduction 
would  be  allowed  for  bequests  to  wives,  or 
to  husbands.  Charitable  bequests  would  be 
exempt. 


In  most  cases,  too,  »<m<i>r  excq>ttona  and 
exemptions  would  be  provided  in  a4>pl7lng 
the  capital  gains  to  gifts  of  assets  that  have 
risen  in  value. 

SALXS  or  VAMMB 

Hobby  farmers  would  be  hit.  Some  of  tha 
gain  on  the  sale  of  their  farms  would  be 
taxed  as  ordinary  Income. 

PATKMTS 

Inventors  would  pay  ordinary  income 
taxes  when  selling  patents. 

TIMBEX    SALES 

Profits  of  more  than  95,000  a  year  on  the 
sale  of  timber  would  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
Income. 


RIGHT  TO  EMIGRATE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
imix>rtant  step  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind was  taken  on  February  1  when  basic 
principles  of  himian  rights,  including  the 
right  to  emigrate,  were  adopted  at  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Subcommlsslon 
on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities.  The  report, 
which  deals  with  the  right  to  emigrate, 
is  a  subject  which,  I  hope  very  much,  will 
have  favorable  action  and  may  come 
before  us  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  report  now  goes  to  the  UJ*.  Com- 
mission on  Hvunan  Rights  and  must  be 
adopted  first  by  the  UJJ.  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  finally  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

If  the  draft  principles  are  eventually 
adopted,  this  action  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
These  countries  at  present  very  severely 
restrict  emigration  to  other  countries. 

The  subcommlsslon 's  draft  principles 
were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0,  with  the 
Soviet  representative  abstahiing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  summary 
of  this  action  Issued  by  the  United 
Nations  on  February  1. 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Press  Release  WS/72.  Februakt  1,  1963 

The  working  group  was  set  up  on  January 
30  and  consisted  of  the  Committee's  oflloera: 
A.  Rosenstand  Hansen,  of  Denmark.  Chair- 
man; D.  S.  Joshl,  of  India,  First  Vloe  Chair- 
man; Ladislav  Smid,  of  Csechoalovakla,  Sec- 
ond Vice  Chaimaan;  and  Chedly  Ayarl,  of 
Tunisia,  Rapporteur. 

This  working  group  was  asked  to  draw  up 
a  preliminary  agenda,  in  consultation  vrlth 
the  representatives  of  BnusU,  Nigeria, 
U.S.SJI.,  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  main  headings  of  the  agenda  topics 
submitted  by  this  wcH-klng  group  included 
the  following:  Expansion  of  international 
trade  and  its  significance  for  econcnnlc  de- 
velopment; international  commodity  prob- 
lems: trade  In  manufactures  and  semimanu- 
factures; improvement  of  the  invisible  trade 
of  developing  countries:  Implications  of  re- 
gional economic  groupings;  financing  for  an 
expansion  of  International  trade:  other  ques- 
tions of  economic  and  commercial  policies 
affecting  trade  and  development;  and  Insti- 
tutional arrangements,  methods,  and  ma- 
chinery to  implement  measures  relating  to 
the  expansion  of  International  trade. 

The  Committee  wiU  proceed  with  consid- 
eration of  each  of  these  main  heading  itema 
in  the  preliminary  agenda  submitted. 

On  January  SI,  Raul  Preblsch.  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  Secretary  General  of  the 
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Ooaferuioe,  w«a  preaent  Xor  th«  first  time 
la  ttM  Coamltt— .  Mr.  FrebUoh  wm  w«1- 
couMd  toy  tiM  CtuUrman.  In  reply,  lir. 
Preblaeli  expressed  appreciation  for  the  gen- 
eroiis  comments  whlcb  had  been  made.  He 
said  he  tnuted  that  he  would  be  able  to 
shoulder  all  the  duties  now  Incumbent  on 
him. 

discrimination:   subcommission  complxtes 

WOKK 

The  Suboommlflslon  on  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minori- 
ties— which  began  its  session  on  January  14 
and  concluded  It  on  February  1 — this  week 
completed  work  on  three  major  topics  on  its 
agenda. 

It  took  action  on  draXt  principles  defining 
a  person's  right  to  leave  any  country,  a  draft 
declaration  against  racial  discrimination  and 
a  draft  principle  on  religious  freedom. 

Pint.  It  approved,  for  submission  to  the 
OommUBioa  on  Human  Rights,  a  serlea  of 
draft  prlne^les  daflning  the  right  of  every- 
<»M  to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own, 
and  to  return  to  his  country.  This  was  baaed 
on  a  study  prepared  by  Its  Special  Rappor- 
teur. Jose  D.  Inigles,  of  the  Philippines.  The 
study  showed  that  the  right  seemed  "by  no 
meant  to  be  generally  recognised  as  a  con- 
stltutknal  or  a  legal  right."  and  that  only 
about  one-third  ot  the  BO  countries  studied 
expressly  recognlaed  It. 

The  Subcommlsston  reqxiested  its  parent 
body  to  recommend  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (1)  urge  governments  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  drawn  up  by  the 
United  Nations  In  the  matter,  both  In  their 
Intmial  policies  and  In  their  collaboration 
with  other  states;  and  (2)  transmit  the 
study,  together  with  the  draft  principles, 
to  an  intematlOBal  technical  conference  on 
travel  and  tourism  which  the  Council  has 
decided  to  convene  In  Rome  in  August- 
September  1903. 

The  draft  principles  as  approved  by  the 
Subcommlsslon  cover  tiie  right  of  a  national 
to  leave  his  country  and  to  retxim  to  his 
country:  the  right  of  a  foreigner  (including 
stateless  persons)  to  leave  the  country  of  bis 
sojourn;  travel  documents;  the  right  to  a 
fair  hearing  and  recourse  to  an  Independent 
and  impartial  tribunal  by  the  aggrieved; 
sanctions;  and  application  of  the  principles 
to  all  independent  countries  and  dependent 
territories. 

Second,  the  BubcoinmiaBkm  adopted  a 
draft  declaration  containing  principles  for 
eliminating  all  torma  of  racial  discrimination 
for  submission  to  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  Ilils  was  done  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest contained  In  a  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution of  December  7,  1962. 

In  that  resolution,  the  Assembly  requested 
the  Sconomlc  and  Social  Council  to  ask  the 
CommlsBlon  on  Htonan  Rights  to  prepare  a 
draft  declaration  and  a  draft  International 
convention  on  the  subject.  The  draft  decla- 
ration la  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly's 
18th  session  and  the  draft  convention  to  the 
Assembly's  19th  session,  if  possible,  and  not 
later  than  the  Assembly's  aoth  session. 

The  draft  declaration,  as  adopted  by  the 
Subcommlsslon.  consists  of  two  principles 
spelled  out  in  16  paragraphs.  It  asserts  that 
any  theory  of  dlffa«ntlation  between  races 
or  racial  superiority  is  scientifically  false, 
morally  reprehensible,  socially  \mj\ist.  and 
dangerous,  and  that  no  distinction,  segrega- 
tion, or  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  hu- 
man rights,  based  on  considerations  of  race, 
color,  or  ethnic  origin,  shall  be  enforced, 
permitted,  encouraged  or  perpetuated. 

It  asks  that  all  states  shall  immediately 
take  all  legislative,  administrative,  and  any 
other  api»opriate  measures  to  give  effect  to 
this  declaration  and  that  the  United  Nations 
has  the  duty  to  discover  the  forms  taken  by 
racial  discrimination  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending effective  measures  to  combat  it. 

Third,  the  Subcommlsslon  adopted  a  reso- 
lution lu-glng  the   Commission  on  Human 


Rights  to  complete  Its  examination  of  a  se- 
ries of  draft  principles,  prepared  by  the  Sub- 
commission  in  1960,  on  "freedom  and  non- 
discrimination In  the  matter  of  religious 
rights  and  practices."  The  draft  was  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  a  study  by  its  Special 
Rapporteur,  Arcot  Krishnaswami,  of  India. 

The  action  was  taken  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest contained  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
resolution  of  December  7.  1962,  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  a  draft 
declaration  and  a  draft  International  con- 
vention on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
religious  Intolerance  for  future  considera- 
tion by  the  Assembly. 

The  draft  principles,  as  approved  by  the 
Subcommlsslon  and  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  In  1960.  consist  of 
four  parts.  They  assert  that  everyone  shall 
be  free  to  adhere,  or  not  to  adhere,  to  a  re- 
ligion or  belief.  In  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience  and  that  anyone  pro- 
fessing any  religious  or  nonreliglous  belief 
shall  be  free  to  do  so,  without  suffering  any 
discrimination  on  account  of  his  religion  or 
belief. 

Public  authorities,  according  to  the  draft 
principles,  shall  refrain  from  making  any 
adverse  distinctions  against,  or  giving  im- 
due  preference  to.  Individuals  or  groups  of 
individuals  with  respect  to  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion; 
and  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  from  doing  so. 


RT7MAN  UCHTS   DAT  dXXBKATTON :    SXTBCOMMIT- 
TEE  ESTABUBHKD 

The  special  committee  to  draw  up  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  Univoval  Declaration  at  Human  Rights 
met  at  headquarters  this  week,  and  consid- 
ered several  documents  prepared  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  on  ways  to  cele- 
brate the  15th  anniversary  of  the  declaration. 

The  committee  was  originally  set  up  as  a 
13-member  body,  but  it  expanded  its  mem- 
bership to  21  on  January  38.  Its  members 
now  are:  Argentina.  Canada,  Ceylon,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Prance,  Greece, 
Guinea.  Iran,  Italy.  Japan,  Jordan.  Mall.  Mau- 
ritania. Saudi  Arabia,  Thailand,  United 
Kingdom.  U.SJS.R.,  United  States,  and  Uru- 
guay. 

On  January  28  the  committee  formed  a 
subcommittee  to  prepare  working  papers  for 
the  next  meeting.  The  subcommittee  Is 
oompoeed  of  the  representatives  of  Argen- 
tina, Ptance,  Greece,  Jordon,  Mauritania, 
Thailand,  UJ3.S.R..  and  United  States. 

In  the  discussion,  a  number  of  speakers 
suggested  general  giUdellnee  for  the  work  of 
the  subconunlttee  and  stressed  that  it 
should  not  restrict  itself  to  international  ac- 
tivities for  the  forthcoming  celebrations,  but 
should  cover  all  aspects  of  the  matter  and 
prepare  a  complete,  single  document  on  the 
observance  of  the  anniversary. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  subcommittee  would 
hold  its  first  meeting  on  Pebruary  4,  and  the 
committee  Itself  would  then  meet  again  on 
February  18. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
ARTS — FORD  FOUNDATION  KX- 
PERIENCE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  arts  and  the 
substantial  rewards  which  America  can 
reap  through  a  program  to  stimulate 
cultural  development  Is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  the  Pord 
Foimdation.  Beginning  in  1957  It  has 
been  spending  about  $2  to  $3  million  a 
year  on  music,  theater,  opera,  art,  and 
creative  writing  with  some  very  Im- 
portant results.  The  experience  of  the 
Pord   Foundation    in    this    field    offers 


guidelines  for  the  kind  of  national  nm, 
gram  which  I  believe  a  UJ3.  Arts  PounSi 
tlon,  such  as  I  have  proiwsed  can 
produce  in  cooperation  with  prl-^ 
philanthropy. 

Some  idea  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Pord  Foundation  In  the  arts  is  pre. 
vided  by  a  feature  article  in  the  Phllal 
delphla  Inquirer.  Pebruary  4,  1963  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recou)  an  article  in 
that  newspaper  by  Martin  Mayer  en- 
titled "Pord  Millions  Foster  Humanlti*! 
and  Arts."  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd 
as  follows: 

Ford  Millions  Fostm  Humanities  and  A«ts 
(By  Martin  Mayer) 

Of  all  the  children's  crusades  that  have 
set  out  to  make  the  world  perfect  in  our 
time,  the  biggest,  best-financed  and  most 
childlike  was  that  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 
On  Its  emergence  from  a  limited  family  fun<j 
into  a  national  philanthropy  in  1950,  the 
foundation  had  total  assets  of  somethlnc 
over  $2  billion.  This  money  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  improving  human  behavior  in 
education  and  in  political,  economic,  and 
international  relations. 

"Straight  ahead"  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
For  years  the  children  marched,  only  to  b« 
beset  by  misadventures  and  to  loee  much 
gold  in  the  sands. 

They  were  ambushed  by  l>arbarians  from 
the  Congress,  Turks  from  the  press,  Byna. 
tines  from  the  universities;  and  then  Rep- 
resentative Carroll  Reece  pursued  their 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  with  a  congressioxua 
investigation,  and  Henry  Ford  ad  donned 
sackcloth  and  declared  Hutchins'  Fund  far 
the  Republic  a  "wholly  disowned  subsldlary." 

Inevltably.  the  commanders  who  had  to 
live  with  such  disappointments  began  to 
feel  a  need  for  other  approaches  and  other 
worlds  to  conquer.  Some  of  these  were 
orthodox.  There  were  wide  grants  to  hos- 
pitals and  the  BCiences.  Then,  finally,  after 
2  years  of  preparation,  the  foundation  struck 
out  again  toward  uncertain  goals  through 
treacherous   territory:    The   arte. 

rRAsx  or  BTSAVioa 

Since  1957  it  has  appropriated  12  to 
$3  million  every  year  under  a  program  It 
names  "Humanities  and  the  Arts" — aid  to 
university  presses,  Ubrarles.  humanistle 
sclK>Iarshlp.  new  painting,  sculpttu-e,  theater, 
opera,  musical  compoeiUon,  novel  wrltinf, 
poetry,  etc. 

The  money  goes  out  in  closely  supervised, 
separate  projects,  most  of  which  expire 
within  2  years. 

Yet,  though  the  outlay  may  seem  Bmall, 
its  range  is  phenomensil,  extending  from 
carefully  weighed  subsidies  to  poets  in 
Brooklyn  to  the  commissioning  of  new  thea- 
ter ventures  In  Texas  and  the  publishing  of 
monographs  of  abstract  painters  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  decision  to  move  In  on  the  arts  wsu 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  Initial  frame 
of  reference  of  the  Ford  trtistees  had  ex- 
cluded any  possibility  of  help  to  artists. 

What  convinced  the  trustees,  apparently, 
was  the  argument  that  the  arts  are  In  fact 
more  than  an  embellishment — they  are  a 
phenomenon  of  behavior  that  can  profitably 
be  studied. 

Though  the  Humanities  and  the  Arts  is 
the  largest  organized  fotindation  program  in 
the  arts  (and  the  only  one  to  do  anything 
beyond  helping  institutions  and  individuals 
to  carry  out  their  own  plans),  it  is  in  Fcrd 
terms  a  very  small  effort.  Less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  Pord  budget  Is  allocated  to  it. 

But  this  tiny  program  accounts  for  about 
half   the  mall  received  by  the  foundation. 
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and  its  publicity  rivals  that  of  the  Ford  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  which 
puts  most  of  its  energies  into  procuring 
publicity  for  its  goals. 

Most  Important,  Humanities  and  the  Arts 
has  shown  results.  At  the  least,  it  has  pro- 
duced some  music,  some  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, some  novels  and  some  theatrical 
productions  that  might  not  have  existed 
without  Ford's  help. 

"Ford."  says  W.  McNeil  Lowry,  the  pro- 
gram's director,  "started  out  as  a  problem- 
oriented  foundation:  then  It  became  a  sub- 
ject-matter foundation,  like  all  the  others." 
Since  March  1957  Lowry  has  visited  about 
50  American  communities  to  look  over  the 
artistic  terrain  (his  staff  has  covered  an- 
other 110),  and  he  probably  knows  more 
than  anyone  else  in  America  about  the 
functioning  of  the  European  tax-supported 
arts  councils. 

Ford's  Humanities  and  the  Arts  does  not 
accept  other  people's  definitions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  arts.  Lowry  and  his  staff  find 
their  own  targets  and  then,  hopefully.  And 
weapons  to  aim  at  the  targets. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  Lowry's  problems 
are  those  which  aflllct  recognized  talents 
who  have  demonstrated  a  high  order  of 
ability,  but  whose  artistic  production  seems 
to  be  hindered  by  economic  forces  beyond 
their  control. 

Most  of  Lowry's  projects  have  attempted 
to  find  out  how  much  more  successfully 
these  already  successful  artists  could  work 
In  an   improved  economic  atmosphere. 

THEATIRS,    SCHOOLS 

Ford's  program,  during  its  first  4  years, 
explored  and  applied  money  to  several  areas. 
Including  the  following: 

Creative  writing  (novels  and  poetry) : 
3  or  4  years  of  work  will  produce — for  poetry, 
certainly,  and  for  serious  novels,  almost 
certainly — less  money  than  a  schoolteacher's 
annual  salary.  To  writers,  Ford  has  granted 
eleven  2-year  fellowships  of  up  to  W,5(X)  a 
year  (the  average  grant  has  been  about 
$6,500   a   year). 

Graphic  and  plastic  arts:  A  sample  of  30 
artists  who  sold  paintings  through  recog- 
nized dealers  in  1958  showed  their  average 
net  Income  ran  about  tS.OOO  a  year  after 
deduction  of  dealers'  commissions  and  costs 
of  supplies. 

In  1957-61  Ford  gave  20  painters  and 
sculptors  grants  of  $10,000  each.  Twenty- 
one  others  were  awarded  purchase  price; 
that  is.  they  were  authorized  to  donate  a 
work  to  a  local  museum,  school,  library,  or 
college,  and  Ford  paid  them  for  it  at  an 
average  price  of  about  $650. 

Nineteen  more  were  given  exhibitions  of 
their  work,  opening  in  their  local  area  and 
then  traveling  around  the  country  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  FederaUon  of 
Arts. 

Pord  will  seek  to  buttress  the  reputations 
of  living  American  artists  by  sponsoring  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  monographs  de- 
voted to  their  work:  the  recipients  of  these 
professional  puffs  have  not  yet  been  chosen. 

Another  new  project  will  greatly  expand 
the  purchase  price  award,  with  prices  up  to 
16.000  for  a  sculpture  and  $4,500  for  a  paint- 
ing, the  work  to  be  donated  to  a  local  art 
center. 

Music:  Today's  composers  are  first  in  his- 
tory to  try  to  make  a  living  from  their 
writing.  Where  a  composer  could  once  guar- 
antee the  performance  of  his  music  by  play- 
ing It  himself,  he  must  now  approach  third 
parties.  Tounger  composers  may  go  for 
years  without  hearing  a  note  of  their  own 
orchestral  music. 

So,  Humanities  and  the  Arts  has  bluntly 
paid  for  performances.  Later.  Humanities 
and  Arts  arranged  for  prominent  performers 
to  conunission  works  for  themselves,  with 
orchestra,  from  composers  of  their  choice. 
Bach  of  the  artists  performed  the  resulting 
work  with  three  orchestras. 


Ford  paid  each  artist  $5,000  to  cover  per- 
forming fees  and  traveling  expenses;  each 
composer  a  $S,000  commission  plus  up  to 
$1,000  for  copying  of  parts,  and  each  orches- 
tra $3,000  for  the  extra  rehearsals  involved 
In  new  music. 

SUPPOBTS    TOUNGSTEES 

In  the  music  area,  too.  Ford  has  granted 
money  to  unknown  youngsters.  A  remark- 
ably imaginative  scheme  has  in  the  last  4 
years  sent  about  40  young  composers,  at  Ford 
expense,  into  public  school  systems  through- 
out the  United  States  to  serve  as  composers 
in  residence,  where  they  write  everything 
from  concert  pieces  for  assemblies  to 
marches  for  the  football  field. 

Theater:  The  effort  has  been  to  build  an 
audience  for  theater  outside  New  York  and 
to  provide  better  theater  in  the  few  places 
where  interest  already  exists.  One  of  the 
first  Ford  grants  $136,000  went  to  the  Cleve- 
land Play  House  for  a  professional  touring 
company. 

Later,  grants  to  $10,000  each  went  to  some 
30  directors,  mostly  out  of  town,  who  could 
use  the  money  to  "enrich  their  artistic  de- 
velopment" or  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  own  productions  by  hiring  profes- 
sionals whose  services  they  could  not  other- 
wise afford. 

A  subsequent  program  made  larger  grants 
to  several  small  theaters  to  enable  them  to 
hire  actors  for  a  season  at  a  guaranteed  sal- 
ary of  $200  a  week,  and  thereby  be  free  of  the 
curse  of  "the  Jobbing  actor,"  who  comes  and 
goes. 

A  hunt  was  made  for  10  unproduced  plays 
to  be  performed  under  subsidy  at  regional 
and  university  theaters.  The  first  time 
around,  eight  plays  were  accepted,  but  on  the 
second  go-round,  the  Judges  found  only  four. 

The  result  was  a  project  that  gathered  in 
11  novelists  and  poets  and  "tried  to  bait 
them  into  an  Interest  in  the  theater"  by  pay- 
ing them  to  spend  a  year  Just  hanging 
around  a  stage. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  them  will  some 
day  write  plays  or  librettos. 

Still  other  Ford  projects  have  tried  to  mod- 
ernize American  theater  production,  which 
has  scarcely  advanced  since  the  days  of 
Belasco. 

Opera:  Pord  has  gambled  In  two  direc- 
tions. It  has  sponsored  new  American  op- 
eras In  hopes  of  interesting  an  audience 
and  starting  a  tradition,  and  it  has  subsidized 
regional  opera  houses  to  give  experience  in 
major  roles  to  young  singers. 

Academic  Influence:  The  universities  do 
Influence  fashions  of  acceptability  In  art; 
they  promote  easily  analyzed  sterility. 

In  a  small  way.  humanities  and  the  arts 
has  struck  some  blows  for  liberty.  One  of 
Its  first  grants  was  to  the  Ji41nneapolls  So- 
ciety of  Fine  Arts — $150,000  for  an  experi- 
ment in  curriculum  design  which  might  give 
the  art  schools  some  means  of  competing 
against  the  universities. 

Another  project  awarded  grants  to  people 
expressly  not  afflliated  with  universities. 
Many  Ford  grants  have  been  given  to  relieve 
artists  of  the  necessity  to  teach. 

Generally  people  become  eligible  for  hu- 
manities and  the  arts  grants  through  nomi- 
nation by  third  parties  rather  than  through 
their  own  applications.  Nominations  are 
solicited  from  hundreds  of  professionals  in 
the  field  where  the  specific  grante  are  to  be 
awarded. 

An  anonymous  jury  of  outstanding  cali- 
ber makes  the  final  selections. 

The  success  of  Ford  awards  is  Impossible 
to  measiire  objectively.  Art  is,  by  its  na- 
ture, an  immensely  wasteful  occupation. 
From  any  period's  art  works,  only  a  handful 
survives,  and  value  is  inevitably  Judged  by 
survival. 

XTLTIMATI   XVALUATION 

Ford's  most  obviously  successful  project 
has  been  that  in  which  musical  performna 


commissioned  new  works  for  soloist  and  or- 
chestra. The  average  was  astonishingly  good. 
and  Lukas  Foes'  "Time  Cycle"  won  the  New 
York  Critics  Circle  Prize  for  the  l»6a-«l  sea- 
son. 

The  opera  projects  are  far  too  yoiing  to 
be  either  a  success  or  a  failure.  The  art 
projects,  in  the  opinion  of  artists,  are  comme 
cl  comme  ca. 

There  has  also  been  criticism  in  New  York 
of  Ford's  high  concentration  on  regional  the- 
aters. They  have  not  developed  new  acting 
styles,  production  techniques,  playwrights  or 
sophisticated  audiences. 

Ultimately  humanities  and  the  arts  can 
be  successful  only  by  putting  Itself  out  of 
business,  by  raising  such  a  storm  of  Interest 
In  the  arts  that  the  audience  will  once  again 
be  willing  to  pay  the  costs. 

Propaganda  is  no  good  for  this  purpose; 
what  is  needed  Is  a  display  of  irresistible 
artistic  spectacle. 


U.S.  HEROISM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  a  dramatic  story  of  heroism  in 
Vietnam  came  to  light.  A  pilot  from 
Huntington  Station,  N.Y..  died  at  the 
controls  of  a  disabled  bomber  so  his 
crew  could  parachute  to  safety  before 
the  plane  crashed. 

Such  heroism  is  clearly  worthy  of  a 
major  combat  decoration.  But  because 
the  fight  against  communism  in  South 
Vietnam  is  an  undeclared  war,  the 
American  servicemen  serving  there  are 
not  eligible  for  combat  decorations.  In 
addition,    American    men    fighting    in 

South  Vietnam  are  not  eligible  for  many 
other  war  benefits,  such  as  pensions,  edu- 
cational loans,  housing  loans,  and  insur- 
ance advantages. 

This  situation  ought  to  be  corrected, 
and  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  do  it.  Un- 
til last  April,  men  killed  or  wounded  by 
hostile  action  on  cold  war  fronts  were 
not  even  eUgible  for  the  Purple  Heart,  but 
President  Kennedy  changed  that  ruling 
with  an  Executive  order.  The  tulmin- 
istration  has  asked  Congress  for  legis- 
lation permitting  the  award  of  major 
combat  decorations  to  servicemen  en- 
gaged in  cold  war  fronts.  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  enact  such  legislation.  In 
addition,  I  think  it  is  time  we  considered 
extending  "hot  war"  benefits  to  those 
serving  on  the  front  lines  of  the  cold 
war. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  two  arti- 
cles—one describing  the  heroic  action 
of  Maj.  James  O'Neill  of  Huntington 
Station,  N.Y.,  and  the  other,  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Jules  Witcover  de- 
scribing the  ofBcial  distinctions  drawn 
by  the  United  States  for  the  men  who 
risk  their  lives  in  the  cold  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Medal  or  Honob  for  Pilot? — His  Caxw  Our, 

THZ  B-26  BOMBZa  CSASHZD 
Saigon,  February  9. — Fellow  fliers  Tftid  to- 
day MaJ.  James  O'Neill,  of  Huntington  Sta- 
tion. N.Y..  died  a  hero  at  the  controls  of  a 
crippled  bomber  Wednesday  so  his  crew 
could  parachute  to  safety  betott  the  plane 
crashed. 

"I  sincerely  believe  he  saved  my  life,"  said 
1st  Lt.  James  E.  Johnson,  of  Mary  Kkther, 
FU.,  copUot  and  navigator  of  the  doomed 
B-28.  Lieutenant  Johnaon  and  Dien  Chlnh 
Thuong,  the  plane's  Vietnamese  radioman 
survived  the  crash. 
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'  vs.  Air  Force  offlcera  here  said  Major 
O'Neill,  40,  may  be  recommended  for  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  America's  highest  decoration 
for  valor. 

But,  tbey  admitted  they  did  not  know 
whether  the  medal  can  be  awarded  for  ac- 
tions i>erformed  In  an  undeclared  war  like 
the  fight  against  communism  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Lieutenant  Johnson  told  newsmen  at  Sai- 
gon Alrx>ort  the  B-20  was  retiimlng  from  an 
abortlTe  mission  against  Communist  gueril- 
las when  one  of  Its  two  engines  quit  and  the 
other  began  to  sputter.  He  said  Major 
O'Neill  stayed  at  the  controls  while  Lieuten- 
ant Johnson  and  Dlen  balled  out. 

Precious  seconds  were  lost  when  Dlen's 
parachute  hung  up  In  the  escape  hatch. 
Major  O'Neill  held  the  plane  steady  on  its 
eoxirse  while  the  radioman  worked  himself 
loose. 

"We  had  about  15  seconds  to  get  out," 
Lieutenant  Johnson  said.  "I  was  the  first 
man  out." 

The  B-26  slammed  into  a  4,000-foot  moun- 
tain, exploded  and  burned  before  the  Major 
had  a  cliance  to  escape.  His  badly  burned 
body  was  recovered  from  the  wreckage 
Thursday  and  brought  here  for  return  to 
the  United  SUtee. 

Major  O'Neill,  a  rugged,  6-foot  bachelor, 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

His  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Rumens,  said  in  Hunt- 
ington Station  that  his  widowed.  65-year- 
old  mother  somehow  knew  when  he  left  for 
6outh  Vietnam  that  he  wouldn't  come  back. 

"He  was  in  World  War  n,  and  he  won 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  flying  B-26 
bombers  in  Korea,  but  his  mother  never 
worried  about  him  •   •   •*•  Mrs.  Rumens  said. 

"He  was  stationed  at  Hancock  Field  in 
Syracuse,  N.T..  when  his  orders  came  to  go 
overseas  this  time.  For  some  reason,  his 
mother  had  a  premonition.  She  dldnt  want 
him  to  go.  For  the  first  time,  she  cried  when 
he  went  away." 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  10.  1963] 

Hazakos  or  PXACE — Mew  Risk  Ltves,  With- 

oirr  Was  'Bxtram 

(By  Jules  Witcover) 

Though  hardly  a  week  goes  by  now  with- 
out the  death  of  another  American  service- 
man In  Vietnam,  the  n.S.  troops  there  are 
still  considered  by  their  Government  to  be 
serving  peacetime  duty. 

Among  the  official  distinctions  drawn  by 
Uncle  Sam  concerning  these  and  other  cold 
war  combatants  are: 

1.  They  are  not  eligible  for  the  major 
combat  decorations  for  heroism — the  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Navy  Cross,  the  Air  Force  Cross,  the 
Silver  Star. 

a.  They  are  not  eligible,  after  discharge, 
for  the  same  pension  given  World  War  I, 
World  War  n  and  Korean  war  veterans 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  by  a  non- 
servlce-connected  cause. 

3.  They  are  not  eligible  for  the  so-called 
GI  Bin  of  Rights  providing  educational, 
housing  loan,  and  other  readjustment  bene- 
fits available  to  men  who  served  In  the  last 
three  "hot"  wars. 

4.  They  are  not  eligible,  if  they  lose  a  limb, 
for  a  special  automobile  made  available  for 
men  who  siiflered  such  losses  in  World  War 
II  or  Korea. 

5.  They  are  judged  by  much  more  strin- 
gent presimiptlons  of  preservlce  fitness  than 
are  applied  to  bona  fide  "wartime"  service- 
men in  determining  eligibility  for  service- 
connected  disability  compensation. 

6.  Tbey  cannot  buy  the  cheap  $10,000 
national  service  Ufe  insurance  policy  avail- 
able to  men  who  served  In  the  last  three 
"not"  wars. 


LKOMLATIOlf   ASKZD 

The  first-mentioned  distinction — their  in- 
eligibility for  major  combat  decorations — 
soon  may  be  removed.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration hais  asked  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  award  of  these  medals, 
now  restricted  to  distinguished  service  in 
active  conflict  with  an  armed  enemy  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  "hot"  war. 

Until  last  April,  men  killed  or  wounded 
by  hostile  action  on  cold  war  fronts  were  not 
even  eligible  for  the  Purple  Heart.  An 
execuUve  order  by  President  Kennedy 
changed  that  ruling,  but  Congress  must  act 
on  the  remaining  decorations. 

As  far  as  other  benefits  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  those 
servicemen  who  arc  on  active  duty  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  cold  war  in  places  like 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Korea,  and  Berlin,  and  those 
who  are  carrying  out  normal  military  peace- 
time pursuits  In  the  States. 

If  a  man  is  permanently  disabled  or  killed 
on  a  cold  war  front,  he  or  his  next  of  kin 
may  be  eligible  for  a  somewhat  higher 
disability  compensation  or  death  benefit 
payment  based  on  "extra  hazardous"  service. 
But  this  Is  one  of  the  few  instances  In  which 
a  special  consideration  is  given. 
iNSxraERS  won't  pat 

The  Government's  distinction  between  hot 
and  cold  war  apparently  is  not  drawn  by  a 
nvmiber  of  insurance  companies.  Widows 
and  parents  complain  that  life  insurance 
policies  they  hold  on  their  deceased  men  are 
not  paid  because  death  occurred  overseas  and 
on  a  hazardous  mission  of  war. 

Mrs.  Julia  Oshlnskle.  of  Shamokln.  Pa., 
mother  of  Ale  Robert  J.  Oshlnskle.  1  of  11 
Americans  never  recovered  In  the  1958  crash 
of  a  C-130  transport  over  Soviet  Armenia, 
says: 

"We  had  two  personal  policies  on  Bob.  and 
when  he  was  lost  they  refused  to  pay  the 
full  benefits  because  he  was  overseas  and 
was  on  this  type  of  mission." 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Weltkamp,  of  Arlington,  Va., 
wife  of  an  Army  warrant  officer  lost  in  a 
transport  crash  in  Laos  In   1961.  says: 

"This  wasn't  supposed  to  be  a  war.  but 
the  Insurance  company  won't  pay  double  in- 
demnity for  an  accidental  death.  How  can 
it  be  both  ways?" 

LOST    SON    IN    CUBA 

other  survivors  wonder  at  the  distinctions 
drawn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Connard, 
Sr..  of  Milton.  Del.,  parents  of  Capt.  Edward 
8.  Connard,  Jr..  navigator  of  the  Air  Force 
transport  that  crashed  attempting  to  land  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  at  the  outset 
of  the  Cuban  crisis,  are  among  them. 

They  frankly  question  why  the  Pentagon 
singled  out  Air  Force  Maj.  Rudolf  Anderson, 
the  U-2  pilot  who  lost  his  life  on  a  photo 
reconnaissance  mission  aver  Cuba,  for  full 
military  honors  and  did  not  list  their  son 
and  the  other  six  crew  members  of  the 
Guantanamo  crash  as  Cuban  crisis  casual- 
ties. 

"We  don't  think  they  received  proper  rec- 
ognition," Captain  Connard's  father  says. 
"They  were  there  to  bring  out  the  women 
and  children.  They  were  doing  their  part 
as  much  &b  anyone." 

Another  parent,  one  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  military's  attitude  toward 
the  problem  of  casualties,  gets  down  to  the 
nub  of  things — more  Important  than  how  a 
casualty  Is  categorized  Is  public  understand- 
ing of  the  necessity  for  it. 

TJNDERSTANDrNC    VTTAL 

Maj.  Gen.  William  P.  Train,  conunandant 
of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.,  is  the  father  of  Lt.  William 
F.  Train  III,  killed  in  South  Vietnam  in 
June  1962,  while  traveling  with  a  Viet- 
namese army  convoy.     He  says: 

"The  desirable  thing  would  he  to  have 
everyone    fully    understand    the    term    "cold 


war.'     Insofar  as  the  Vietnamese  are  con 
cerned,  their  nation  is  a  battleground  aw 
the  shooting  makes  it  a  hot  war  for  twT 

"Lives  are  frequently  lost  in  the  perlnbut 
of  the  Nation's  interest,  whether  it  be  ^ 
opening  of  the  West  In  the  1870'8  or  ttem^ 
ming  the  flow  of  communism  in  vi*t^ 
nam.  •  •   •  ^* 

"I  think  my  son's  loss  of  life  in  the  serriM 
of  his  country  is  similar  to  the  loss  of  Ufe 
In  any  operation  providing  the  freedom  we 
know — In  war  or  peace." 
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LORD  SAMUEL 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  death  of 
Lord  Samuel  at  the  fine  old  age  of  93 
Lord  Samuel  played  a  signincant  part 
in  obtaining  the  Balfour  declaration  of 
November  2,  1917,  pledging  the  British 
Government  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Jewish  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine. In  view  of  my  long  standlng-in- 
terest  in  that  subject,  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  passing  of  that  illustrious 
man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  7th  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lord  Samxtel.  93.  Dies;   Once  Led  t.tiit».;, 

London,  February  5. — Lord  Samuel,  former 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  often  a  Cabi- 
net minister,  died  today  at  the  age  of  83. 
He  had  been  in  HI  health  since  before  Christ- 
mas. 

The  death  of  Herbert  Louis  Samuel,  son 
of  a  wealthy  Jewish  family  from  Liverpool, 
left  Sir  Winston  Churchill  the  sole  surviving 
member  of  the  famous  Liberal  government 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  of  1806, 
which  laid  the  basis  for  the  modern  welfare 
state. 

Lord  Samuel  was  bom  November  6,  1870,  a 
member  of  a  family  which  has  given  to  Great 
Britain  other  statesmen  and  businessmen. 

He  made  a  brUllant  record  at  Balllol  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  and  he  was  graduated  with  first 
honors  In  1893. 

Immediately  he  struck  out  Into  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  politics,  and  christened  hli 
future  by  running  for  Parliament  In  1885 
and  1900  without  success  as  a  Liberal  can- 
didate. 

In  1902  the  party  managers  recognized  his 
zeal,  his  energy  and  ability,  and  he  was  made 
the  candidate  in  the  Cleveland  division  Ln 
the  Yorkshire  North  Riding.  Elected,  he  held 
this  seat  from  1902  to  1918. 

His  first  Cabinet  office  was  that  of  parlla- 
mentary  under  secretary  to  the  home  office. 
He  held  this  post  from  1905  to  1909. 

While  his  career  was  getting  underway  in 
the  1890's,  he  found  time  for  courtship  and 
in  1897  married  Beatrice  Franklin.  They  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Diiring  the  years  that  the  Liberal  Party 
and  various  coalition  governments  were  in 
power  he  held  other  important  posts  until. 
In  1920,  he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  govern 
Palestine  under  the  new  British  mandate.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  was  knighted  by 
King  George. 

Lord  Samuel  played  a  large  part  In  obtain- 
ing the  Balfour  Declaration  of  November  2, 
1917,  pledging  the  British  government  to  fa- 
cilitate the  achievement  of  a  Jewish  home- 
land in  Palestine. 

Posts  he  held  Included  that  of  postmaster- 
general,  when  he  reorganized  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  postal  systems;  president  o*" 
the  board  of  trade,  chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  chairmanship  of  many 
important  committees. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXPORT 
MARKETS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
pansion of  UJ3.  exports  Is  a  vital  faxrtor 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  this  Nation's 
international  balance -of -payments  po- 
sition. Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the 
development  of  export  markets  can  play 
a  continuing  and  increasing  role  in  the 
acceleration  of  economic  growth  within 
the  United  States. 

It  is  with  considerable  concern,  there- 
fore, that  I  see  rejieated  reports  indicat- 
ing both  a  lack  of  interest  and  a  lack 
of  effective  management  among  large 
sectors  of  U.S.  private  enterprise  in  the 
export  field.  It  is  also  disturbing  to  note 
that  when  the  hoped-for  economic  ex- 
pansion takes  place  within  the  United 
States,  a  further  slackening  of  interest 
in  export  markets  is  predicted  by  experts 
who  base  their  opinions  on  the  past  per- 
formance of  UJS.  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  free  world's  eco- 
nomic leader  we  cannot  afford  a  lag  in 
the  active  participation  of  the  private 
sector  in  overseas  markets.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Wallich,  published 
in  the  January  15,  1963,  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Astonishing    Blundcks    op    U.S.    Expokteks 

CiTKO 

(By  Henry  C.  WalUch.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Tale  University) 

"The  average  American  businessman 
hasn't  even  beg\in  to  discover  the  foreign 
market."  That  comment  on  American  ex- 
porters, on  the  part  of  a  German  competi- 
tor, is  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  line  for  line, 
the  percentage  of  American  firms  that  export 
is  small  compared  with  firms  in  most  E^iro- 
pean  countries. 

The  comment  goes  hand  In  hand  with 
considerable  admiration  for  American  busi- 
ness methods  In  general.  American  market 
research,  American  planning  are  highly  re- 
spected, even  though  many  old-line  busi- 
nessmen consider  them  excessive.  But  the 
German  side  is  quick  to  notice  American 
weaknesses. 

U.S.  EXHIBITOBS  BLrNOES 

A  recent  show  of  electrical  appliances  at 
the  new  American  Trade  Center  In  Frank- 
furt, which,  in  general,  was  well  received, 
brought  out  some  astonishing  blunders. 

One  exhibitor,  after  going  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  sending  his  samples  to  Frank- 
furt, failed  to  put  price  tags  on  them.  An- 
other listed  U.S.  retail  prices.  Federal  excise 
tax  included.  When  someone  pointed  out 
that  this  tax  didn't  apply  to  exporU,  the 
manufacturer's  representative  retorted  that 
It  might  about  offset  the  German  Import 
duty. 

What  that  duty  actually  was  he  had  not 
thought  to  find  out.  Some  products  came 
with  descriptive  literature  and  Instructions 
In  English.  Measurements  in  inches  and 
feet  often  were  not  translated  into  metric 
values. 

But  It  also  turned  out  that  In  order  to  get 
some  80  companies  to  exhibit,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  had  to  contact  several 
hundred  firms  In  the  United  States. 

CEEICANS  caratCAL 
German  businessmen  are  critical  also  of 
what  they  call  the   foul  weather  exporter. 
When  business  in  the  SUtes  is  poor,  he  re- 
members the   export  market   and   begins  to 
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sell  abroad.  When  things  pick  up  at  home, 
his  interest  In  foreign  sales  flags,  and  the 
serrice  which  he  renders  to  earlier  buyers 
also  deteriorates.     Service  la  crucial. 

American  garage  equipment,  for  Instance, 
ought  to  have  a  good  market  in  Germany, 
given  the  great  experience  of  American  sup- 
pliers in  providing  labor  saving  equipment. 
But  German  operators  in  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing service  Industry  have  so  feur  shown  an 
Increasing  preference  for  local  equipment 
because  they  want  to  be  assured  of  quick  and 
reliable  service. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
American  exporters  in  related  lines  might 
establish  Joint  service  organizations,  antl- 
trxist  laws  permitting.  Such  facilities  might 
significantly  improve  sales  prospects  for  many 
kinds  of  equipment  and  appliances. 

An  incident  that  made  the  rounds  is  the 
statement  of  Heinz  Nordhoff,  head  of  the 
Volkswagen  Works,  who  said  that  his  firm 
had  asked  for  offers  from  suppliers  in  the 
United  States  but  in  many  cases  had  not 
been  able  to  elicit  so  much  as  acknowledg- 
ment of  receipt  of  the  inquiry. 

A  f  oUowup  In  some  instances  produced  the 
opinion  that  "European  business  Is  too  small 
to  bother  with.  (Volkswagen  ranks  as  the 
world's  third  largest  producer,  by  number  of 
cars.) 

EXTKA    COSTS   INVOLVED 

It  Is  difficult  to  distinguish,  of  course,  be- 
tween cases  In  which  profitable  business  Is 
being  rejected  owing  to  lack  of  flexibility, 
and  others  in  which  export  business  cannot 
In  fact  be  made  profitable.  Some  extra  costs 
and  some  specialized  Anierican  exports  to 
Germany  have  had  unfortunate  repercus- 
sions. Recent  sales  of  polyethylene  by 
American  producers  at  very  low  prices  gave 
rise  to  charges  of  dumping.  Reaction  In  the 
chemical  Industry  and  in  the  press  was  all 
the  sharper  because  it  Is  widely  known  in 
Germany  that  the  United  States  has  an 
antldxunplng  legislation  directed  against  for- 
eign sales  in  the  American  market  and  can 
Impose  antidumping  duties. 

Rather  exaggerated  views  are  entertained 
as  to  the  frequency  which  such  counter- 
measures  are  applied.  It  Is  also  suggested 
that  the  mere  existence  of  this  legislation 
has  some  disciplinary  effect  upon  foreign 
producers  who  otherwise  might  feel  tempted 
to  dump  in  the  American  market. 

The  German  tariff  law  contains  an  analo- 
gous provision  which  so  far  has  been  In 
abeyance.  Owing  to  the  stir  created  skills 
and  activities  undoubtedly  are  Involved  in 
exporting. 

A  leading  research  M^anizatlon  estimates 
that  American  products  require  some  signifi- 
cant adaptation  in  about  half  the  cases  in 
order  to  be  salable  In  the  German  market. 

Electric  appliances,  for  instance,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  220  volts  and  50  cycles  that 
are  standard  in  most  European  countries. 
Sometimes  It  may  be  impossible  to  overcome 
obstacles  of  these  sorts  even  though  the 
product  looks  promising  and  Its  price  seems 
to  be  in  line. 

But  in  many  Instanoes.  It  is  believed, 
obstacles  are  overrated,  efforts  not  made,  and 
feasible  sales  allowed  to  slip  by.  German 
manxifacturers  point  out  that  they  are  more 
effectively  organized  for  exports  than  many 
American  firms. 

An  export  department  which  is  a  minor 
appendage  of  the  sales  department  usually 
will  have  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  domes- 
tic department.  A  separate  international 
organization  stands  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting its  fair  share  of  high  grade  staff,  pro- 
motional budget,  and  attention  from  the 
production  department. 

CERUANS  GET   MORE  SERVICE 

German  exporters  point  out  also  that  they 
seem  to  get  more  service  from  their  trade 
associations  than  do  their  American  counter- 


parts. In  Germany,  trad*  amortitloiM  arc 
often  very  powerful  groups. 

They  also  work  very  hard  tn  tlM  oport 
field.  In  some  industries,  meoabers  loutlnely 
receive  information  on  business  opportuni- 
ties, such  as  public  projects  for  which  bids 
may  be  submitted,  market  changes,  aetlvltiefl 
of  oompetitors.  These  sw  vices  are  particu- 
larly helpful  to  smaller  firms. 

Boone  observers  in  the  United  States  seem 
to  question  whetb«'  small  and  medium  firms 
have  much  of  a  role  to  play  in  exports.  They 
point  out  that  organizational  overhead  Lb 
heavy  so  long  as  volume  Is  small.  They  also 
note  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  usually 
win  be  dMie  by  a  small  number  of  large 
firms. 

They  conclude  that  as  far  as  benefits  for 
the  balance  of  payments  are  concerned,  it  is 
futile  to  look  to  growth  of  exports  among 
smaller  firms  as  a  solution  of  present  dif- 
ficulties. 

EMAtX  riRMS  ADVANTACX 

Against  this  view  it  is  pointed  out  by 
German  exporters  that  smaller  firms  have 
many  advantages  in  exporting,  and  that  these 
advantages  ought  to  count  particiilarly  for 
U£.  exporters. 

Adaptability  of  production  Is  one  such  ad- 
vantage. The  possibility  of  Increasing  sales 
in  a  way  that  reaUy  counts  by  going  into 
foreign  markets  is  another.  The  very  large 
American  enterprise,  it  is  pointed  out,  fre- 
quently very  soon  pass  from  exports  to  local 
production.  This  is  far  less  likely  in  the  case 
of  smaller  producers. 

The  German  reaction  to  American  efforts 
to  sell  more  in  Germany  seems  to  be  on  the 
whole  not  unfavc»-able.  In  the  earlier  poet- 
war  years,  there  was  considerable  fear  of 
supposedly  overwhelming  American  competi- 
tion. 

This  fear  has  largely  disappeared.  In  fact. 
the  Common  Market  partners,  who  soon  will 
be  able  to  seU  in  Germany  free  of  duties,  now 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  more  dangerous  com- 
petitors. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  PROBLEM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  very  confused  situ- 
ation which  we  face  now  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  a  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  assigned  U.S.  para- 
troopers to  participate  in  the  training  of 
Saudi  Arabian  paratroopers  when  at  the 
same  time  we  are  contesting  the  presence 
of  Egyptian  troops  in  Yemen.  Also 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  recognized 
Yemen,  the  revolutionary  regime  there, 
notwithstanding  Nasser's  participation. 
It  seems  to  me  those  are  very  contrary 
decisions.  In  addition,  we  are  maintain- 
ing a  very  large  aid  program  for  Egypt, 
in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  storm 
which  Egypt  is  kicking  up  in  the  Middle 
East — in  Yemen,  and  now  in  Iraq. 
I  deeply  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
our  State  Department  to  appraise  very 
carefully  whether  or  not  we  are  justified 
in  our  current  policy  with  respect  to 
President  Nasser  without  apparently  any 
assurance  of  any  action  leading  to  a 
diminution  in  the  storm  in  the  Middle 
East,  rather  than  even  greater  disturb- 
ance. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  these  subjects 
more  in  the  days  ahead,  but  I  raise  the 
question  now.  as  we  are  on  the  tliresh- 
old  of  consideration  of  appropriations, 
et  cetera.  It  seems  to  me  either  we  are 
proceeding  with  a  very  contradictory 
policy  or  we  are  not  using  the  diplomatic 
and  economic  strengths  we  have  in  order 
to  help  bring  greater  trangimii^  to  this 
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very  disturbed  area  of  the  world,  a  very 
dangerouB  area  in  terms  of  the  East- 
West  stnvffle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  an 
editorial  entitled  "Middle  East  Caldron," 
which  luppear^d  In  the  Washington  Post. 
February  10;  and  a  report  on  U.S.  aid 
to  Jordan,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  January  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Po«t,  Feb.  10,  1963] 
MiDDLz  East  Caloeon 

Despite  the  apparent  success  of  the  revolt 
In  Iraq.  It  Is  not  yet  certain  that  Premier 
Kawsem  Is  dead.  Nor  can  any  conclusions 
be  drawn  as  to  the  future  of  the  new  regime. 
Once  before.  In  1959,  a  dozen  bullets  were 
pumped  into  Mr.  Kassem,  and  yet  he  bui- 
vlved  the  assassination  attempt.  The  first 
move  in  a  Middle  Eastern  coup  Is  to  seize 
the  radio  and  proclaim  that  the  man  In  power 
Is  dead.  This  happened  a  few  months  ago 
in  Yemen,  where  the  Tmam  Is  still  very  much 
alive,  and  It  happened  In  Baghdad  In  1967 
when  former  Premier  Nurl-as  Said  was  pro- 
nounced dead  a  full  48  hoiu-s  before  this  was 
the  fact. 

Uncertainty  and  confusion,  then.  Is  the 
first  fact  of  any  Middle  Eastern  upheaval. 
The  second  Is  like  facUe  labels  are  wholly 
misleading;  phrases  like  "pro"  or  "anti"  Com- 
mimlst  have  only  limited  utility  and  can 
confuse  more  than  clarify.  Whatever  their 
differences  on  other  matters,  both  Premier 
Kassem  and  President  Nasser  of  Eg3rpt  have 
been  quite  pragmatic  about  working  every 
side  of  the  street  and  simultaneously  accus- 
ing everyone  else  of  Intervention. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  bomb  attack 
in  Iniq.  Radio  Baghdad  abusively  attacked 
President  Kennedy  for  "protecting  the  Zion- 
ist gangster  state"  and  intervening  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  same  day.  Radio  Cairo 
charged  the  United  States  with  committing 
the  "ugliest  of  crimes  against  principles  of 
freedom,  civilization  and  peace"  by  allegedly 
aiding  Saudi  aggression  against  Temen. 
Never  mind  that  not  long  ago  America  leaned 
over  backward  to  recognize  the  new  Temen 
regime  that  Mr.  Nasser  himself  Is  actively 
aiding. 

TO  talk  about  any  one  military  faction  in 
Iraq  being  more  or  less  anti-American  can 
well  be  a  game  of  words.  When  it  suits  an 
Arab  nationalist,  he  will  work  with  the  Com- 
mxinists;  when  It  does  not,  he  will  throw 
them  into  Jail.  The  fundamental  reality  in 
the  Middle  East  la  a  bitter  power  struggle 
between  rival  prophets  of  Arab  unity,  and 
on  this  cold  war  rivalries  have  been  super- 
imposed. 

In  this  power  struggle,  consolidation  of  the 
apparent  victory  for  the  Nasserltes  in  Iraq 
would  have  far-ranging  consequences  and 
would  upset  the  uneasy  balance  of  forces 
that  now  exists.  Yet  it  is  dUficult  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Nasser's  followers  could  bring  Iraq 
into  a  new  and  resurgent  United  Arab  Re- 
pubUc.  Mr.  Kaasem's  many  opponents  have 
been  chlefiy  united  by  negative  passions; 
they  are  profotmdly  divided  among  them- 
selves. All  that  \a  certain  at  the  moment  Is 
that  the  armed  forces  will  have  the  decisive 
role.  Experience  suggests  that  the  military 
of  Iraq  are  not  stooges  to  anyone  else  and 
that  whatever  gpovemment  emerges  will  need 
to  show  that  its  brand  of  Arab  nationalism 
Is  not  made  In  Cairo. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jan.  28, 
1963] 

Jordan  Plans  Transtormation — 1970  Tarokt 
HsLD  Ofthcistic 
Akmaw.      Jorsak,      January      97. — ^With 
American    aid,    the   Jordan    Government    is 


preparing  plans  for  transforming  this  arid 
land  into  a  self-supporting  country  by  1970. 

Western  diplomats  here  believe  the  plan 
can  be  successful.  But  they  are  almost 
unanimous  In  agreeing  it  would  take  far 
longer  than  7  years.  Their  most  optimistic 
estimates  range  from  12  to  16  years. 

Government  statistics  show  Just  how  much 
Jordan  depends  on  foreign  aid.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1060-61,  the  government's  domestic 
revenue  was  $35  million  while  domestic  ex- 
penditure was  $90  million,  of  which  $52  mil- 
lion went  to  defense.  The  enormous  deficit 
was  largely  overcome  by  direct  budgetary 
grants  of  $39.5  million  from  the  United 
States  and  $7  million  from  Britain. 

rtJKTHER    HKLP 

In  addition,  the  United  States  provided 
further  help  by  returning  to  the  Jordanian 
Government  the  equivalent  of  about  $3  mil- 
lion in  Jordanian  currency  which  It  had 
spent  in  buying  U.S.  wheat  and  other  sur- 
plus products.  Loans  from  foreign  sources, 
notably  Kuwait  and  West  Germany  made 
up  the  remainder. 

Senior  U.S.  Embassy  olBclals  have  made 
no  secret  of  their  belief  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  not  go  on  paying  out  such  sums 
of  money  forever.  Jordanian  Goveriunent 
ofBclals,  such  as  Development  Board  Secre- 
tary General  Dr.  Nazzlmuddln  Dejanl.  admit 
the  situation  enables  Jordan's  enemies  the 
opportunity  to  refer  to  her  as  a  "hired  stooge 
of  the  Western  ImperlallstB." 

To  much  of  the  world,  Jordan  arbitrarily 
hacked  out  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire 
after  World  War  I.  Is  known  as  a  desert  ter- 
ritory Inhabited  by  roaming  tribesmen  and 
600,000  refugees  from  Palestine,  with  no 
chance  of  becoming  economically  viable. 

HOPE  FOB  ANSWER 

Jordan  hopes  its  development  plan  is  the 
answer.  But  among  the  Imponderables  that 
could  upset  it  would  be  any  major  eruption 
of  trouble  In  the  Middle  East.  The  constant 
threat  of  this  and  the  continuing  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute,  make  the  government  be- 
lleve  an  expenditure  of  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  Its  total  Income  is  necessary  for 
defense. 

The  development  plan  as  explained  by 
Dejanl  alms  to  Jump  Jordan's  gross  national 
production  from  $270  million  In  1962  to  al- 
most $430  million  in  1970. 

It  Is  hoped  this  advance  will  be  achieved 
mainly  by  developments  in  three  fields: 

CANAL    PLAI^ 

The  development  of  agriculture  through 
Irrigation,  a  field  where  the  U.8.-backed  East 
Ghor  Canal  plan  In  the  Jordan  Valley  Is 
expected  to  add  something  like  20,000  acres 
of  farmland. 

The  exploitation  of  mineral  resoiirces. 

The  development  of  the  tourist  industry. 

Dejanl  said  the  plan  calls  for  an  Increase 
In  phosphate  production  from  the  existing 
600,000  tons  annually  to  2  million  tons  annu- 
ally by  1965.  The  new  potash  Industry  is 
expected  to  be  producing  250.000  tons  an- 
nually by  1965.  and  copper  resources — on  the 
Bite  of  the  original  King  Solomon's  mines — 
are  expected  to  turn  out  10,000  tons  annually 
by  then. 

SERIOUS     ERRORS 

It  is  precisely  In  the  mineral  field  that 
Western  diplomats  here  fe«l  the  Jordanian 
plan  is  possibly  too  optimistic.  They  Insist 
there  is  no  certainty  these  production  flgtu-ee 
can  be  achieved.  In  the  field  of  copper,  for 
instance,  workable  deposits  have  not  yet  been 
fotmd.  Therefore  they  say  It  Is  a  serious 
error  to  predicate  major  portions  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  on  this  basis. 

In  the  other  two  fields  there  is  little  desire 
to  question  the  Jordanian  predictions,  no- 
tably on  the  issue  of  tourist  income.  It  is 
expected  to  totRl  $15  mlllloc  this  year,  a  25 
percent  increase  over  last  year  and  to  have 
topped  ^0  million  by  1970. 
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The  hard  factor  which  any  develonm*  * 
plan  has  to  overcome  Is  that  Jordan  imSS 
ed  goods  valued  at  $129  million  in  1961  whiu 
her  total  foreign  exchange  earnings  mr*^ 
$61  mllUon,  of  which  nearly  one^hSTc^ 
m  the  form  of  remittances  from  JordaniiS! 
working  abroad.  >«uuani 

Only  if  the  hunt  for  minerals  Drove.  «... 
cessf ul  win  it  be  possible  for  Jordan  to  ^i' 
ance  this  fantasUc  differential  Hod^^ 
this  are  high  here  because  the  phosphate  d/ 
poslte  are  proving  larger  than  expected  wT-i 
of  an  unusually  high  quality.  Also  tw 
are  Indications  that  the  West  German  mbT 
pany  currently  prospecting  for  coDner  Win 
prove  workable  deposits  In  the  near  fuiuiV 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  SPARKMAN 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  ,» 
in  the  Senate  know  of  the  outstandlna 
services  of  our  colleague.  Senator  Jonri 
Spark  MAN,  in  the  field  of  housing  legisla- 
tion  which  have  helped  in  so  many  ways 
to  enable  more  and  more  families  in  our 
coimtry  to  become  homeowners.  At  the 
same  time,  his  leadership  smd  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  strengthened 
the  homebuilding  industry  which  is 
vitally  important  to  a  healthy  and  ex- 
panding economy. 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  ofHcials 
of  the  Home  Builders  Associations  of 
Birmingham,  Decatur,  Dothan,  Etowah 
County.  Huntsville,  Lee  Coimty,  MobUe 
Montgomery.  Muscle  Shoals,  and  Tus- 
caloosa, and  of  the  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation of  Alabama,  meeting  in  confer. 
ence  on  January  28,  1963.  paid  deserved 
tribute  to  Senator  Sparkman  and  unani- 
mously passed  the  resolution  which  I 
ask  consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  those  of  us  here  assembled  at 
the  VIP  conference  sponsored  by  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Alabama  and  con- 
sisting of  the  ofllcers  of  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Alabama  and  the  officers  of 
the  Home  BuUders  Associations  of  Birming- 
ham, Decatur,  Dothan,  Etowah  County. 
Huntsville,  Lee  County,  Mobile.  Montgomery. 
Muscle  Shoals,  and  Tuscaloosa,  are  giving 
consideration  to  plans,  projects,  and  pro- 
grams for  our  respective  associations  for  the 
year:  and 

Whereas  under  these  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances we  are  especially  mindful  of  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  associations,  na- 
tional, State,  and  local,  throughout  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  too  it  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  during  our  discussions  and  dellbera- 
tlons  that  the  great  and  continuing  dedi- 
cated services  rendered  the  homebuilding 
industry  by  the  Honorable  John  Sparkman. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee;   and 

Whereas  his  services  in  this  particular  and 
Influential  position  lends  dignity  and  pres- 
tige to  these  Individuals  and  to  those  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  putting  him  In  a  particu- 
larly Important  position  to  voice  exceptional 
Influence  in  matters  pertaining  to  housing; 
and 

Whereas  even  though  our  local,  State,  and 
national  associations  have  voiced  objection 
to  the  Issuance  of  an  Executive  order  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pertaining  to 
any  phase  of  integration  In  hoiising;  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  some  public  ut- 
terances and  information  released  regarding 
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the  possibility  of  Senator  Sparkman  retiring 
^nhls  position  as  chairman  of  the  8ub- 
L-nmlttee  on  Housing  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
jng  and  Currency  Committee:  Now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolve  and  reaffirmed.  That  those  of  us 
here  assembled  speaking  for  otu^lves  and 
for  the  membership  of  the  organizations  so 

presented  do  earnestly  urge  and  recommend 
to  senator  Sparkman  that  he  remain  In  this 
Doeltlon  not  only  because  of  his  experience 
^housing  matters  In  the  past  and  the  great 
contributions  he  has  made  and  is  continu- 
Init  to  make  In  housing  for  our  State  and 
2S  Nation  but  also  because  we  believe  aU 
interests  pertaining  to  the  best  possible 
housing  program  would  be  best  served;  and 
be  it  further 

Itetolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Senator  Sparkman  and  to  the 
furious  State  and  local  associations  through- 
out the  United  States  advising  them  of  the 
jctioo  taken  and  urging  that  they  concur 

"oone  this  the  26th  day  of  January  1963. 
Berry  N.  Shirley.  President;  James  C. 
Lewis,  First  Vice  President:  Joe  T. 
Porter,  Jr.,  Second  Vice  President; 
Joseph  C.  Martin,  Secretary;  Theo  M. 
Compton,  Treasurer;  W.  E.  Owens,  Jr., 
Alternate  National  Director:  Robert 
Dlehl,  National  Director;  Bentley 
Owens,  National  Representative;  Prank 
K.  Broadway,  Executive  Vice  President. 
Birmingham:  Gordon  E.  Burton,  J. 
Oregg  Scott,  Jr.,  Arthur  M.  Rice,  Jr., 
Alan  W.  Spearman,  Jr..  Edward  Hacker. 
Decator:  Theo  M.  Compton,  Marlon 
B.  Slmms.  Dothan:  Lamar  J.  Sulli- 
van.  Etowah  County:  Carl  Richard- 
ton,  W.  E.  Owens.  Jr.  Himtsville: 
james  M.  Dunn,  Jr..  J.  Paul  Holladay. 
Hal  B.  Ensor.  Jr.  MobUe:  David  B. 
Poller,  George  R.  Irvine,  Jr..  Harry  M. 
Smith.  Jr.  Montgomery:  Prank  Selby, 
Jr..  I.  D.  Martin,  Jack  Loeb,  John  M. 
BoatwTlght,  Jr.,  M.  C.  Watson  (Mrs. 
Nelle).  Muscle  Shoals:  Dan  W.  Davis 
(Plorence) .  Ted  Carmack.  Glen  Jenk- 
ins (Plorence).  Tuscaloosa:  H.  A.  Ed- 
wards, Jr..  H.  Blake  Rowe. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed, 
as  follows: 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Ask  Americans  To  Pray  for  Us," 
by  Christine  Hotchkiss.  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  in- 
formation in  this  wen-written  story  has 
much  bearing  on  the  continuing  debate 
concerning  foreign  aid  to  Communist 
countries. 

I  have  followed  with  much  interest  and 
concern  the  continuing  struggle  of  the 
Polish  Catholic  Church  against  attempt- 
ed suppression  by  the  Communist  Go- 
mulka  regime.  I  have  often  heard  that 
church-state  relations  in  Poland  are 
based  on  a  concordat,  an  understanding 
between  the  church  and  the  Communist 
Party  favorable  to  both.  But  Just  as 
often  I  am  supplied  with  facts  which 
indicate  that  the  Communists  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  violate  this 
understanding.  The  article  in  question 
clearly  reveals  that  Gomulka  is  unrelent- 
ing in  his  drive  to  erase  the  Influence  of 
religion  in  Poland. 

The  story  of  Cardinal  Wysiynski's 
struggle  against  the  Communist  Gomul- 
ka is  truly  an  Insphtog  one.  Therefore 
I  would  like  to  draw  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 


Aax  Ajcxricans  To  Pkat  voa  Ua — IM  am  Kx- 
(xnsrva  Intbkvisw  SizrAir  CAwnrwai.  Wr- 
ssTNSxi  Tbxs  of  Hn  Nxwxst  Oonvucts 
With  Poland's  Communist  Riruau,  His  Kr- 
roRTS  To  Avkrt  Biaxjbbhrd.  His  Strugclx 
To  Uphold  Rxuoioub  Psxisom 
(By  Christine  Hotchkiss) 

"We  form  the  most  powerful  body  of  dis- 
sent in  the  Soviet  Empire."  said  the  tall,  ele- 
gant man  In  the  black  cassock  and  scarlet 
skullcap,  "and  the  struggle  we  are  engaged 
in  is  affecting  the  balance  of  the  cold 
war.  •  *  •  So  far  we  are  holding  the  line. 
but  the  p&ce  of  the  onslaught  Is  quickening. 
Our  existence  is  a  shattering  proof  of  the 
failure  of  the  Communist  doctrine." 

As  he  spoke.  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
looked  out  the  window  of  his  book-lined 
study  and  watched  the  winter  wind  tear  a 
cluster  of  leaves  from  the  row  of  trees  along 
the  Tiber.  He  was  soon  to  leave  this  haven 
at  the  Ecclesiastical  Institute  In  Rome,  for 
the  Ecumenical  Council  was  ending  Its  ses- 
sion, and  duty  called  him  back  to  his  poet 
in  Warsaw.  It  is  a  unique  post,  and  a  dan- 
gerous one.  As  the  primate  of  Communist- 
ruled  but  solidly  Catholic  Poland,  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  Is  the  spiritual  leader  of  SO  million 
people;  he  Is  the  embodiment  of  their  fervent 
faith.  And  he  has  used  this  faith  as  a  moral 
weapon  to  win  more  religious  freedom  than 
is  permitted  In  any  other  Communist  coun- 
try. But  becaiise  the  Cardinal  knows  there 
are  llmlU  to  what  neighboring  Russia  will 
allow,  because  he  Is  determined  to  speu'e  his 
people  the  fate  of  the  Hungarians,  he  has 
thrown  aside  the  rule  book  and  built  a  pre- 
carious aUiance  with  Commxinist  leader 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  In  exchange  for  Oo- 
mulka's  promises  of  limited  religious  free- 
doms, he  has  even  campaigned  for  a  Com- 
munist victory  at  the  polls.  Out  of  this 
strange  alliance  has  come  a  kind  of  semi- 
Independence  for  Poland,  and  the  United 
States  has  supported  it  with  special  trade 
arrangements  and  millions  of  dollars  in  aid. 
But  Cardinal  Wy6Z3mski  knows  that  he  can 
count  on  no  permanent  victory,  that  his 
struggle  goes  on  continuously. 

"Porty-flve  years  ago,  when  the  Rtissian 
revolution  was  born,  Lenin  vowed  that  com- 
munism woxxld  eradicate  all  religion."  the 
cardinal  reflects.  "But  today  there  Is  a 
religious  revival  In  Russia.  As  for  Poland, 
the  churches  throughout  the  country  are 
bursting,  though  according  to  their  calcula- 
tions, religion  should  have  been  growing 
weaker,  not  stronger.  'Is  there  something 
wrong  with  the  Communist  doctrine?"  some 
may  ask.  No,  say  the  Communist  Party 
leaders,  the  doctrine  can  never  be  wrong,  but 
the  witness  of  failure  has  to  go.  Let  us  speed 
up  the  destruction  of  the  church.  Mass  ar- 
rests? No,  that's  a  quick  way  to  create  mar- 
tyrs. No,  there  are  more  efllclent  ways  to 
attack  us." 

The   cardinal   Is  accustomed   to  pressure, 
and  hardship,  and  even  prison.    He  has  ex- 
perienced them  all.    Unlike  many  of  Poland's 
prewar  bUhops,  who  were  often  criticized  for 
lielng  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl    wm    bom    in    modest    circum- 
stances.    He  was  one  of  five  children  of  a 
schoolteacher   and   vUlage   organist   In   the 
little  town  of  Zuzela,  In  central  Poland.    As  a 
young  priest,  he  wrote  several  books  on  un- 
employment and  became  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  labor  problems.    I  remember.  In 
the  days  of  my  childhood,  hearing  my  father 
mention  him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
specialists  on  the  subject.    As  a  very  yoimg 
girl.  I  even  met  him  one  day  when  he  came 
to  visit  a  neighboring  country  hoxise  In  west- 
em  Poland.    But  I  remember  very  little  of 
him  at  that  time.    Many  years  passed  be- 
fore we  met  again  In  a  changed  worUL 


World  War  n  started  with  the  tflvteloB 
of  Poland  between  Has!  and  SortetB.  and 
WysKynskl  eoon  began  underground  work  In 
Warsaw.  The  Naals  tmprlaoned  40  percent 
of  Poland's  OathoUc  prlesU,  and  half  of  their 
prtaoners  died,  but  Wywynakl  ■unrtred  to  be- 
come bishop  of  LubUn  In  1946  and  primate 
of  Poland  in  IMS — jxist  as  the  Oammunlsts 
were  f  V"g  over  the  country.  He  had  never 
wanted  to  be  a  diplomat,  stm  less  a  poli- 
tician, but  he  was  soon  to  learn  the  necessity 
of  being  both. 

In  a  systematic  campaign  of  terrorism, 
the  Communists  began  closing  churches,  ar- 
resting priests,  and  practically  abolishing 
public  worship.  On  Prlday,  September  25, 
1953,  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  held  his  regular 
evening  service  in  the  church  of  St.  Anne 
In  Warsaw.  In  the  gathering  dusk,  he 
walked  a  few  blocks  to  his  residence  In  Mlo- 
dowa  Street.  He  saw  his  courtyard  filled 
with  armed  secret  poUce.  A  hxige  tank 
guarded  the  entrance.  Tht  cardinal's  80- 
ye&r-old  father,  two  nuns,  and  nveral  visit- 
ing priests  were  ordered  to  face  the  waU  or  be 
shot. 


The  Lord  be  praised."  the  cardinal  greet- 
ed the   poUce.     They  raised   their  guns  in 
reply.    At  thU  monaent  the  cardinal's  Alsa- 
tian dog  Baca  ran  out  into  the  courtyard. 
Barking   furiously.   It   bit  the  hand  of   the 
policeman  who  stood  nearest  to  its  master. 
The  bite  was  not  serious,  but  the  cardinal 
insisted  on  personaUy  bandaging  the  police- 
man's   hand.     That   night    the  police   took 
the  cardinal  to  a  monastery  in  Polish  SUesia, 
the  first  of  four  places  where  he  lived  under 
detention   during    the   next   3    years.     The 
Communista  did  not  dare  disclose  ills  arrest 
for  3  days.    Mor  did  they  dare  mistreat  him, 
but  they  kept  him  under  constant  surveU- 
lance,  with  microphones  in  his  room.    The 
cardinal  calmly  qient  his  days  writing,  study- 
ing history  and  economics  and  the  works  of 
Marx  and  Lenin.     "I  am  better  versed  in 
Communist  dialectics  than  any  of  the  Polish 
Politburo  members,"  he  likes  to  remark.     "I 
get  the  better  of  them  In  a  discussion  any 
time."     Several  times  the  Commtinista  of- 
fered to  release  him  If  he  woiild  give  up  his 
post  as  primate.    He  could  still  be  a  bishop, 
say  Mass  and  preach.    "I  jaetti  to  pray  for 
you  gentlemen  here."  said  Wyszynskl  coolly 
as  he  retvu-ned  to  his  studies. 

AS  TKX  BICFm  TormEo 

Then  came  the  upheavals  ot  1966.    Nikita 
Khrushchev's  denunciation  of  Stalin  had  un- 
looeed  a  force  that  Khrushchev  himself  could 
not  control.     In   Poznan.   armies  of   Polish 
workers  openly  demonstrated  with  placards 
calling  for  bread  and  freedom.    "Hiat  October 
the  Polish  Communist  lefulers  themaelvee  re- 
belled against  the  years  of  Russian  domina- 
tion.   In  a  eudden  coup,  they  ousted  Soviet 
Marshal    Rokossovsky    as    defense   minister, 
brought  in  the  long-lmprlBoned  Tltoist  Gom- 
ulka as  Conununlst  Party  chairman.     And 
that  same  week  Hungary  was  rUlng  In  re- 
volt.   In  this  moment  of  near  chaos,  Gom- 
ulka sent  an  emissary  to  the  isolated  monas- 
tery    In    the    Carpathian    foothills    where 
Cardinal  Wysiynski  was  imprisoned.    He  of- 
fered Immediate  release,  but  the  cardinal  now 
dictated  his  own  terms.    He  demanded  that 
the    tJ»ftr>^'"g    of    religion    be    reinstated    in 
schools,    that    aU    Imprisoned    priests    and 
monks  be  freed,  that  all  natIonalI«d  church 
property  be  restored,  tliat  the  church  regain 
freedom  of  religion  in  hospitals,  army  poets, 
factories  and  universities.     Gomulka  prom- 
ised everything  the  cardinal  asked.     In  re- 
turn, the  cardinal  undertook  to  prevent  any 
bloodshed  and  even  to  support  the  Gomulka 
regime. 

How  Is  this  bizarre  concordat  working  to- 
day? When  I  caJled  on  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
In  Warsaw  in  1957  and  agam  last  fall,  I 
sensed  his  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  Gomulka  had  carried  out  their  agree- 
ment.    I  asked  him  whether  be  would  be 
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wtlllng  to  expran  hl«  dla—ttof action  pubUc- 
Ij,  and  he  flnaUy  agreed  to  receive  me  In 
Borne  during  the  Ecumenical  Oouncll  meet- 
ing. "Ill  talk  with  you  after  my  early  morn- 
ing ICaw,"  he  said. 

It  was  ctiu  dark  outside  and  the  Roman 
BtreeU  ware  asleep  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Bcclaslastlcal  Institute  on  the  VU  Pletro 
Cavalllnl,  a  atone  1  throw  fr<Hn  the  Vatican. 
I  was  shown  to  a  small  private  chapel,  where 
a  religious  aerrlce  was  in  progress.  An  hour 
later  the  cardinal  received  me  In  his  study. 
I  found  him  as  Impreealve  as  ever.  At  68, 
he  moves  with  quick,  vlgOTOus  gestures.  His 
tall,  au'tere  figure,  clothed  In  a  simple  black 
cassock,  radiates  vltaUty  and  strength. 
Somehow  there  is  none  of  the  conventional 
manner  of  a  cleric  about  him.  His  voice  is 
vibrant.  He  talks  crisply.  His  smile  Is  pleas- 
ant and  quick.  Still,  there  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary repose  In  his  face,  as  If  years  of  reflec- 
tion had  given  him  an  inner  serenity  that  no 
outside  force  could  break.  And  he  is  firm 
In  his  detormlnatlon  to  maintain  his 
church's  role  In  the  life  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. 

"The  agreement  that  I  negotiated  with 
Oomulka  8  years  ago  last  October  has  been 
ignored."  he  said.  "Hardly  any  of  the  prom- 
ises have  been  kept.  Instead,  a  powerful 
administrative  apparatus  has  been  mobilized 
to  fight  vm.  Its  tentacles  spread  everywhere." 
To  Americans,  who  have  never  experienced 
state  control  over  everyday  affairs,  the 
extent  of  Communist  bureaucratic  interfer- 
ence is  hard  to  imderstand.  "A  recent  de- 
cree," Cardinal  Wyszynskl  explained,  "com- 
pels every  employee  of  the  state  to  refer 
every  matter  concerning  a  clergyman,  church 
organization  or  rellgfious  order  to  a  special 
government  agency  called  the  Office  for 
Religious  Beliefs.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  involves  an  application  for  a 
building  permit,  a  driving  license  for  the  lo- 
cal priest  or  an  allotment  of  coal  for  a  con- 
vent. •  •  •  The  poUcy  of  the  Office  for  BeU- 
gloua  Beliefs  is  quite  simple — 'no'  to  every 
request. 

"Then  there  is  the  financial  pressxire 
through  taxes.  •  •  •  The  government  calcu- 
lated." The  cardinal  stopped  talking  and 
his  face  took  on  a  look  of  wry  amtisement. 
"in  show  you  the  exact  figures,"  he  said, 
picking  up  a  sheaf  of  papers. 

"The  government  calciilated  that  the  rev- 
enue of  the  chitfch  comes  to  2,600  million 
zlotys  a  year  (about  $100  million),  it  fixed 
taxes  on  this  revenue  at  800  mUllon  zlotys 
(roughly  one-third).  The  absurd  estimate 
was  made  to  provide  a  so-called  legal  basis 
for  the  exorbitant  levies  that  are  now  being 
extorted  from  us.  There  is  no  money  to  pay 
It.  for  the  church's  real  Incom/'  amounts  to 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  government's  esti- 
mate (which  would  make  the  tax  twice  as 
high  as  the  Income) . 


COIXXCTTNC    BACK    TAXXS 

"But  the  government  is  relentless.     In  one 
parish  the  furniture  of  the  vUlage  priest  has 
been  seized  In  payment  for  so-called  back 
taxes   due   from   the   coUectlon   plates   last 
year.    In  another,  a  priest's  bicycle  and  his 
wristwatch  were  confiscated  when  internal- 
revenue  agents  were  unable  to  locate  the  pre- 
posterously high  sums  of  money  they  de- 
manded.   According  to  a  recent  regtilation, 
all   religious   schools,   seminaries,   and   con- 
vents are  classified  as  luxury  hotels  and  thus 
subject  to  exorbitant  taxation.     Our  clergy 
lives  in  constant  fear  of  eviction.    Por  the 
state  confiscates  everything — buildings,  fur- 
niture, livestock,  farm  produce.  •  •  •  The 
students  in   a  seminary  in   central   Poland 
recently  fovmd  themselves  sleeping  in  draw- 
ers used  to  store  clerical  vestments.     Every 
other   piece   of   furniture   had   been   seized 
by  the  tax  collector." 

The  cardinal  saw  the  expression  of  amaze- 
ment on  my  face.  "Yes,  they  are  brutal," 
he  said.  "Thej  hope  to  diaeouraga  yoting 
people  from  Joining  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 


Some,  of  course,  do  sucoumb  through  sheer 
physical  exhaustion.  I  can't  blame  them. 
•  •  •  But  these  are  all  flagrant  violations  of 
Oomulka's  agreement  in  1956." 

Apart  from  economic  dlsputea.  Cardinal 
WysBynakl  also  charges  that  Oomtilka's  com- 
missars are  trying  to  harass  the  church  by 
hampering  Its  publications.  "Strict  censor- 
ship," he  told  me,  "is  applied  to  all  circulars, 
pamphlets  and  chiirch  publications  essential 
for  the  dissemination  of  faltn  and  the  rou- 
tine functioning  of  church  administrative 
bodies.  It  Involves  endless  delays  and  ex- 
pense. Take  the  case  of  books,  for  example. 
The  Communist  censor  requires  that  a  copy 
which  is  bound  and  ready  for  sale  be  sub- 
mitted to  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  blank 
out  parts  of  it,  making  it  necessary  to  re- 
print and  reblnd  the  entire  book.  The  allo- 
cation of  paper  U  also  in  the  government's 
hands  and  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  their 
whim.  Yes,  we  have  traveled  a  long  way 
from  the  heady  days  of  October  1956 — un- 
happily In  the  wrong  direction." 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  church-state  conflict 
arises  from  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of 
the  coming  generation.  When  Oomulka 
returned  to  power  in  1956.  he  promised  Car- 
dinal Wyszynaki  to  permit  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schocU.  Ever  since,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  weakening  that  guarantee 
with  new  restrictions. 

"In  its  effort  to  create  an  atheistic  so- 
ciety in  Poland."  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  said, 
"the  Government  baa  suspended  religious 
teaching  In  schools.  This  has  been  the  most 
serious  violation  of  the  1966  agreement.  Po- 
land is  95  percent  Catholic,  and  close  to 
90  percent  of  the  parents  have  gone  on  record 
demanding  that  religion  be  a  required  sub- 
ject in  schools.  But  today  the  state  tries 
to  prevent  even  the  teaching  of  catechism  to 
children.  CompUcated  permits  are  needed  to 
open  a  'meeting  point'  after  school.  The  re- 
fusal is  never  direct,  but  the  building  is  de- 
clared 'unsafe  In  case  of  fire.'  or  some  other 
technical  flaw  Is  discovered.  •  •  •  This 
defers  the  matter  ad  aetemum. 

"Over  the  last  6  years  the  tension  has  In- 
deed been  great."  the  cardinal  continued, 
rising  from  his  armchair  and  pacing  the 
marble  floor  in  his  study,  "but  the  cli- 
macteric was  not  reached.  Neither  I  nor 
Oomulka  wUl  aUow  it.  Tliey  know  that  we 
will  not  compromise  in  some  matters;  I 
know  that  the  prestige  of  the  party  has  to 
be  saved.  I  have  never,  for  example,  asked 
the  state  to  make  religious  education  com- 
pulsory for  all— it  Is  a  demand  that  Oomul- 
ka could  not  possibly  defend  before  his  fel- 
low Communists  and  consequently  could  not 
grant.  I  have  never  yet  told  them  'all  or 
nothing.' 

"At  times  I  am  forced  to  make  big  tactical 
concessions,  like  withdrawing  a  nomination 
for  a  bishop,  or  substituting  one  name  for 
another.  But  I  can't  risk  having  all  my 
bishops  arrested.  The  administration  of  the 
chxirch  would  collapse,  and  worship  would 
be  seriously  interfered  with.  If  the  worst 
comes,  It  is  better  to  preserve  a  flicker  than 
to  extinguish  the  flame  altogether. 

"It  is  all   part  of  the  balancing  act  that 
Oomulka  and  I  are  engaged  in.    We  under- 
stand each   other  thoroughly,   though  our 
meetings  are  rather  infrequent.    It  has  been 
almost  2   years  since  1   last  talked  to  him. 
but  predictions  of  a  rupture  between  us  are 
unfounded.      We    both    firmly    believe    that 
an  explosion  has  to  be  prevented  at  aU  costs. 
Poland    la   a   very    young   country;    almost 
half  of  Its  people  are  undw  30  years  of  age 
and  they  are  inflammable,  like  timber.  •  •  • 
To  most  of  them  Catholicism  and  patriot- 
ism are  one.     Imagine  what  would  happen 
if  a  popular  revolt  were  to  break  out.     The 
Russian    armies    which    encircle    us    on   all 
sides  would  march  in.     An  ocean  of  blood 
woiild  flow.    Our  youth  wooild  be  lost.    No. 
I  will  not  allow  Poland  to  sxiffer  the  fate 
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of  Hungary.     There  must  be  peace. 


Despite  thU  passionate  desire  for  «-« 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  feels  Just  %m  rJ^ 
ately  that  he  must  fight  for  what  he^^JS' 
ers  religious  Issues.  "The  fierce  battur  ' 
engaged  in  Just  now  is  to  prevent  a  i** 
biological  suicide  of  a  uaUon."  he  said  2^ 
stopped  before  his  window,  a  look  of  intlr* 
concentration  on  hL*  face.  By  now  t^^^ 
was  shining  on  the  Jew»l-encrusted  JI!!? 
hanging  on  a  gold  chain  from  hU  neck* 

The  Oovernment  has  enacted  a  n*^u 
which  legalizes  abortions.  It  Is  enoiuh  t 
a  woman  to  declare  that  she  wishes  to  i 
terrupt  pregnancy,  and  the  hospital  or  t?" 
doctor  are  legally  compelled  to  obliaT  kT 
•  •  •  This  la  the  exact  opposite  of  what  f. 
happening  In  Russia,  where  abortion  U  nun 
Ishable  by  Imprisonment.  *  •  •  To  a  Cath" 
oUc,  of  course,  abortion  Is  a  mortal  sin  but 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  condemn  Polish  worn 
en  for  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  ^ 
law.  In  their  desperately  overcrowded  u/ 
ing  quarters,  the  arrival  of  a  new  child  (tft« 
means  almost  Insurmountable  new  prob- 
lems. •  •  •  But  If  abortions  continue  at  th* 
present  fast-growing  rate,  the  populaUon 
of  our  country  will  be  drastically  reduced 
within  the  next  20  years.  There  Is  no  eco- 
nomlc  necessity  for  this.  Even  with  the 
present  food  shortages,  mostly  due  to  in- 
efficient  Communist  management,  the  pres^ 
ent  territory  of  Poland  can  easily  support  a 
population  of  60  mlUlon  people  or  more  i 
have  publicly  denounced  this  vicious,  la- 
human  measure  and  will  spare  no  efforts  to 
combat  it.  It  Is  a  crime  aimed  at  the  ex- 
Istence  of  Poland,  and  I  shall  fight  It  The 
biological  defense  of  the  nation  Is  as  im. 
portant  to  me  as  religion." 

The  cardinal  Is  aware,  however,  of  the 
need  for  maintaining  the  balance  between 
the  people's  religious  feelings  and  their 
Communist  rulers.  "I  frequently  take  one 
line  of  defense,  knowing  that  I  may  have 
to  withdraw  to  the  next,"  he  remarked,  "i 
don't  mind  It.  Our  svu-vlval  depends  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  changing  Communist  tac- 
tics. One  ha  to  foresee  their  moves  and 
try  to  matoh  them.  It  Is  not  always  wise 
to  denounce  Immediately  a  new  hostile  law 
for  example.  These  laws  change  and  often 
cancel  each  other  after  a  time.  I  remain 
Inflexible  only  In  matters  of  faith.  •  •  • 
"My  life's  purpose  U  to  be  with  my  peo- 
ple— no  matter  what  the  cost.  I  prefer  to 
remain  In  prison  In  my  own  coimtry  rather 
than  to  be  free  In  exile  or  have  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  abroad.  •  •  •  I  am  rath- 
er  in  a  hurry  to  get  back,  for  the  pressure 
Is  on  us  again  In  full  force." 

WHEN    CLZSICS    WXRX    KINGS 

By  now.  this  Imperious  but  shrewdly  dip- 
lomatic cardinal  Is  back  at  his  post  In  the 
same  three-story,  yellow-tinged  palace  that 
the  primates  of  Poland  have  occupied  since 
the  18th  century,  when  they  served  as  In- 
terim kings  during  any  vacancy  In  the  mon- 
archy. Every  day,  the  cardinal  rises  at  6  ajm., 
says  mass,  then  begins  his  audiences  with  the 
priests  and  delegations  who  come  fiocklng  to 
the  rectangular  courtyard  of  the  palace.  He 
lives  austerely  with  his  private  chaplain 
and  two  priest  secretaries,  receives  the  vial- 
tors  In  his  office.  It  la  a  small,  sunny  room 
with  a  high  Florentine  celling,  red-and-gold 
armchairs,  and  French  windows  overlooking 
the  formal  Italian  garden  behind  the  palace. 
And  every  few  days  he  Is  apt  to  set  off  in  his 
old  Ford  to  ride  over  Poland's  biunpy  country 
roads  to  check  on  conditions  In  his  24 
dioceses. 

Is  he  aware  of  any  danger  to  his  life,  this 
symbol  of  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 
"I  never  think  of  It."  the  cardinal  said 
with  great  emphasis.  "It  Is  true  that  I  get 
thousands  of  letters  every  day  begging  me 
not  to  travel  at  night,  or  to  use  armed  guards 
in  the  palace.  I  woiUd  not  think  of  It  for 
a  moment.  Why,  I  never  even  lock  my  door 
at  night  in  my  bedroom  f  I  know  I  am  under 
the  protection  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Holy 
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llary,  His  mother.  That  Is  the  best  guaran- 
tee for  my  safety. 

•You  ask  me,  what  does  the  future  hold? 
I  don't  know.  But  I  know  that  the  church 
in  Poland  will  survive,  and  with  It  a  degree 
of  freedom  for  om-  people. 

"Bless  you,  my  child,"  he  concluded,  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  over  me.  "You  may 
tell  the  people  In  the  United  States  all  I  have 
told  you.  And  ask  them  to  pray  for  us,  for 
we  need  It." 


WHAT  IS  WELFARE  WORTH? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Senators  Barry 
QOLOWATER,  Jennings  Randolph,  and 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  and  well-known  Jour- 
nalist Henry  Hazlitt,  a  contributing 
editor  of  Newsweek  magsizine,  recently 
participated  in  a  panel  discussion  on  an 
"All  America  Wants  To  Know"  program 
entiUed  "What's  Welfare  Worth?" 
This  discussion  was  bsised  on  Mr.  Haz- 
Utf  8  article  "The  Fallacy  of  Too  Much 
Planning"  appearing  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  program  as  it  was  re- 
corded on  January  11,  1963,  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

All  Amxkica  Wants  To  Know 

ANNorrNCxx.  Many  of  our  welfare  programs 
were  conceived  din-lng  the  days  of  the  great 
depression  to  alleviate  hiunan  misery  and 
suffering.  The  American  economy  has  had 
a  phenomenal  growth  since  then,  yet  the 
number  of  people  receiving  welfare  aid  has 
continued  to  increase.  Does  this  mean  our 
publlc  welfare  policies  are  creating  a  depend- 
ent society?  What  role  should  the  Federal 
Oovermnent  play  In  the  field  of  welfare? 
"All  America  Wants  To  Know — What's  Wel- 
fare Worth" — a  monthly  discussion  of  the 
great  questions  facing  our  country,  created 
and  produced  for  the  Reader's  Digest  by 
Theodore  Oranlk,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Free<lom's  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
presented  by  this  station  as  a  public  service. 
This  month's  subject  is  based  on  the  article 
"The  Fallacy  of  Too  Much  Planning"  by 
Henry  Hazlitt  appearing  In  the  February 
Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  To  discuss  this 
issue,  we  are  pleased  to  have  as  our  guest 
Senator  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff.  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
now  Democratic  Senator  from  Cozmectlcut; 
Senator  Barry  M.  Ooldwater,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee;  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia, 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee;  and  Mr.  Henry  Haslltt, 
contributing  editor  of  Newsweek  magazine. 
We  win  Join  our  group  In  Just  a  moment. 

( Announcement . ) 

Annottncxb.  Now  here  is  yo\ir  moderator, 
Ur.  Oranlk. 

lir.  Granik.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  your  article, 
you  state:  "The  welfare  state  U  the  great 
fiction  by  which  everybody  tries  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  everybody  else."  Would  you 
explain  that,  Mr.  Hazlitt? 

Mr.  Hazlitt.  Well,  what  I  was  getting  at 
was  this.  In  this  welfare  state  Into  which 
we're  getting  deep>er  and  deeper,  everybody — 
nobody  Is  supposed  to  pay  for  the  educaUon 
of  his  own  children,  but  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  the  education  of  everybody 
else's  children.  Nobody  Is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  medical  bills,  to  pay  his  own 
medical  bills,  but  everybody  is  supposed  to 
pay  everybody  else's  medical  bills.  In  a 
word,  nobody  Is  expected  any  longer  to  pro- 


vide for  the  contingency  of  his  own  old  age, 
his  own  unemployment,  his  own  sickness, 
but  everybody  Is  supposed  to  provide  for 
the  contingency  of  the  unemployment  or  old 
age  ox  sickness  of  everybody  else.  And  so 
that's  why  I  quoted  the  remarkable  and 
uncanny  predlctlcm  of  Boetler — Frederic  Boe- 
tler,  the  French  economist — more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  that  the  welfare  state, 
or  he  called  it,  the  state,  Is  the  great  fiction 
by  which  everybody  tries  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Qranix.  Senator  Randolph. 

Senator  Randolph.  The  facts  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  public  spending  do  not  support 
the  argument  which  has  l}een  made  by  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  the  distinguished  Journalist.  Now 
here  are  the  facts.  In  1961  prices,  constant, 
the  gross  national  product  In  1938  was  $301 
billion.  The  Federal  budget  was  919  billion. 
Now  the  non -defense-connected  Federal  ex- 
penditures were  about  $16  billion.  There- 
fore, the  nondefense  public  sector  was  about 
only  714  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. In  1946.  it  was  $325  billion— the  ONP. 
The  Federal  budget  was  $106  billion.  The 
nondefense  expenditures  were  $30  billion. 
And  It  was  about  $9.3  billion  in  that  year. 
Now  what  is  it  today,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  $519  billion 
as  our  gross  national  product;  $81 V^  billion 
annually  as  our  Federal  budget,  and  about 
$16  billion,  the  non-defense -connected  ex- 
penditures— about  3.1  percent.  Thus  we  are 
spending  proportionately  today,  one  half  of 
what  we  were  in  1938,  and  barely  one-third 
of  what  we  were  In  1946. 

Mr.  Oranik.  Senator  Ooldwater. 

Senator  Oou>WATxa.  Well,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, I  don't  know  where  you  got  your 
figures,  but  the  expenditures  that  I  have 
of  1961  In  the  general  field  that  we're  dis- 
cussing of  social  welfare  expenditures  total 
$37,345  mllUon.  In  fact.  I  remember  what 
President  Roosevelt  said  In  1936.  when  old- 
age  assistance  began.  He  said  "This  will  put 
an  end  to  relief."  And  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. In  that  year  we  had  about  6.700,000 
people  on  some  kind  of  relief  program.  This 
year— I  believe  In  that  year  we  spent  about 
$3  billion  for  these  people.  Now  we  have 
about  7  million  people  on  some  kind  of  re- 
lief and  the  budget  for  1961  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  $37  billion.  In  other  words, 
an  increase  of  over  800  percent,  while  the 
number  of  people  remain  about  the  same  on 
relief. 

Mr.  Oranik.  Could  we  hear  from  Senator 
RiBicorr? 

Senator  Rtsicorr.  I  think  there's  a  great 
confusion  here.  Senator  Ooldwater.  I  think 
you  are  Including  social  security  and  also 
Including   unemployment   compensation. 

Senator  Ooldwater.  Including  everything 
that  we  spend. 

Senator  Rmicorr.  Yes,  yes.  But  what 
you  have  to  keep  In  mind  is  this — that  If 
you  go  purely  In  the  field  of  public  welfare, 
that  while  we  do  have  7  mllUon  people  on 
relief,  that  represents  about  4  percent  of  the 
population.  We  had  fewer  people  on  relief 
10  years  ago  but  that  represented  only  4 
percent  of  the  population.  Today  we  are 
spending  $4  bUlion  on  Federal,  State,  and 
local  welfare  charges,  as  against  some  $2,400 
million  some  10  years  ago.  But  again,  this 
represents  about  4  percent.  But  I  think  that 
where  the  great  misunderstanding  Is  that  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  the  welfare  pro- 
grams have  been  wrong,  but  what  we  should 
understand  Is  that  we  have  done  something 
about  it.  And  I  think  I  can  talk  about  that 
because  as  Secretary  I  recognized  that  our 
welfare  programs  of  the  past  26  years  are 
wrong,  and  we  had  to  get  away  from  Just 
the  funnellng  In  of  cash  of  a  welfare  worker 
through  the  Individual,  but  we  must  do 
ever3rthing  we  possibly  can  to  break  down 
the  question  of  having  succeeding  genera- 
tions on  relief  and  this  can  only  be  done  in 
a  positive  way  through  prevention  and  reha- 


bilitation and  this  Is  what  we  achieved  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
year  In  the  welfare  program. 

Mr.  Oranek.  Do  you  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  HazUtt? 

Mr.  Hazlitt.  Well.  yes.  I'd  like  to  get 
back  to  Senator  Randolph's  question,  and 
I'd  like  to  get  the  simunary  of  what  welfare 
in  this  country  is  really  costing  us.  Now  in 
these  budgets  for  1963.  health,  labor,  and 
welfare  amounts  to  $6  billion — a  little  bit 
more  than  $6  billion.  And  this  is  mainly 
made  up  of  public  assistance  p>ayments  and 
nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  for  health  services 
and  research.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  is  spending  about  a 
billion  and  a  half  on  aid  to  education.  It 
is  spending  nearly  a  billion  dollars  on  hoiu- 
ing  and  community  development.  It  Is 
spending  more  than  $6  billion  on  veterans' 
benefits.  This  adds  up  to  a  total  of  $12,700 
million.  But  even  this  is  less  than  a  third 
of  the  story.  We  must  also  add  the  enormous 
trust  fund  expenditures,  most  of  t'lem  are  for 
old  age  and  \uiemployment  insurance,  and 
these  total  $26,700  million.  80  this  adds  up 
to  a  grand  total  of  about  more  than  $39 
billion.  Let's  say,  almost  $40  billion  that 
we're  spending  In  this  Obtmtry  for  welfare 
alone. 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  you 
asked  where  we  get  these  figures,  tx  rather 
Senator  Ooldwater  indicated  that  he  would 
Uke  to  know.  They  are  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
figures.  And  frankly,  the  pubUc  sector  la  not 
increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  private 
sector.  And  I  must  say  that  this  Is  an  actual 
situation,  not  an  emotional  altuatlon  which 
I  have  given.  We  are  spending  much  leas  pro- 
portionately on  such  promotions  or  programs, 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  as  education,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that — public  welfare,  Blum  clearance, 
transportation  and  national  forests  and' 
parks,  and  national  resources  conservation. 
We  are  spending  much  less  than  we  did  In 
1938  and  1946.    Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Senator  Ooldwater.  Let  me  answer 
that.  That  does  not  compare  with  my 
figures.  I  will  go  to  1916  and  In  the  field  of 
pubUc  money,  public  assistance,  we  are 
spending  today  76  percent  more  than  we 
spent  tn  that  period.  In  fact,  the  total 
expenditures  In  these  fields  from  trxist  funds 
<»'  from  funds  that  have  been  contributed 
to,  and  from  appropriated  funds,  has  gone  up 
170  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  RiBicorr.  Yes,  but  Senator  Oold- 
water, you  would  not  advocate  the  repeal 
of   the  social   security  system,  would  you? 

Senator  Ooldwater.  I  would  advocate  the 
Improvement  of  It.  I  wouldn't  advocate  the 
repeal  of  that.  I  have  never  advocated  the 
repeal  of  it,  but  I  would  advocate  the  Im- 
provement of  it,  because  I  prophesy  that 
around  1970  you're  going  to  find  a  revolt 
amongst  the  payers  of  social  seciirity  when 
they  discover  that  the  taxes  they  pay,  plus 
the  taxes  of  their  employer,  would  enable 
them  to  buy  a  much  better  program  on  the 
private  market  than  they're  getting  from 
the  Oovernment. 

Senator  Rmioorp.  I  think  one  of  the  great 
problems  we  have  here  is  we  have  aU  this 
conversation  about  how  bad  these  programs 
are,  but  yet  I  know  of  no  public  figxire, 
either  Republican  or  Democrat  who  advocate 
their  repeal.  I  recall  in  1961  when  we  ex- 
tended and  exi>anded  the  social  security 
system,  the  vote  In  the  Senate  was  90  to 
0.  Now  I  don't  know  whether  you  were 
there  to  vote  that  day,  but  for  each  par- 
ticular type  of  thinking — liberal,  middle  of 
the  road,  conservative,  all  voted  for  the 
expansion  of  social  security  system.  Every 
time  we  extend  the  social  security  system, 
the  vote  Is  overwhelming — both  Democratic 
and  Republican — and  yet,  Mr.  Haslltt  and 
Senator  Ooldwater,  we  have  these  argu- 
ments constantly  that  these  are  bad  pro- 
grams. 
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about  tbf*  loetel  ncurlty  fltid. 
In  fact.  I  bar*  advoeatetf  tioM  and  Mali^ 
that  ve  BMika  It  mimlMr  on«.  Toluntary,  and 
that  m  make  It  more  flexible. 

neaitar  Bmcow.  But  tbm  flgnrea  tbat 
you  and  Mr,  Baalltt  an  propoatng  Include 
tiM  tn»t  fundi  o£  the  aoclal  Mcurlty. 

flOTiator  OotBWATB.  Tbat^  rigbt. 

Senator  BamoLPB.  I  remember — ^I  waa  in 
tbe  Bouae  «4ien  m  puaed  the  Social  Se- 
enrl^  Act.  I  apoke  for  It.  Toted  for  It.  And 
I  rwmMnbw  that  a  year  after  we  had  pawert 
It— H  lUMl  bBoome  law— Alf  Landon  was  aay- 
Ins.  laTs  repeal  It.  And  ao  it's  never  been 
rep  we  led,  of  course.  The  American  people 
belles  In  tt. 

Senator  Ooldwaxb.  I  think  though  It  Is 
gotng  to  be  Tlotently  cftianged  when  the 
Amartoan  people  realise  ttiey  can  do  better 
wltli  tbelr  own  money  around  1970  than 
tbay^e  goSixg  to  be  able  to  do  through  the 
radBal  Ctorwiuaent.  This  Is  why  I're  ad- 
■woeaXmO.  making  tt  fleodbto  and  wv'^g  it 
vduBtary.  I'm  «olng  to  do  It  again.  I 
hope  I'm  auooestfttl  aometlme  In  doing  this. 
The  problam  of  paying  these  funds  Is  gcAag 
to  be  a  gigantic  one. 

Senator  Bmaoovr.  But  the  problem  that 
you  have.  What  do  you  do  with  the  Indi- 
vidual who  doea  not  choose  to  go  Into  a 
votontary  system,  and  they're  usually  the 
type  ct  people  who  then  are  In  need  In  their 
old  age.  As  hnman  beings,  as  part  of  our 
Weatai'n  elvlllaatkm,  we're  not  going  to  let 
then  starve  and  we're  not  going  to  put 
tlMm  In  old-fashioned  alm;^ouses.  And 
oonaequently.  we're  better  olT  making  sure 
that  we,  as  a  people  make  them  self-suf- 
fidant  by  thalr  own  contributions,  which 
they  are  making  themselves.  In  a  tnist  fund 
to  take  care  of  their  needs  and  their  old 


Senator  Oolvwatb.  Well  now,  first  of  aU, 
theee  ni«aeys  are  proving  Inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  most  of  the  re^plents.  This  la  one 
of  the  reasoQs  rd  like  to  see  some  changes 
made  in  the  jHOgrsm,  so  that  it  could  be 
more  aelf-osqipertlng  In  a  bettnr  supporting 
way.  And  your  argtmiient  that — well  what 
win  we  do  with  the  person  who  doesnt  vol- 
unteer but  cant  take  care  of  himself?  That 
^pe  of  person  Is  not  gotng  to  duck  it.  I'm 
talking  alxnit  the  man  that  feels  that  he 
can  take  care  of  himself  and  he  doesnt  want 
to  ooaxtzilnite  his  money. 

Ur.  OsAKiK.  Oentlemen.  I  have  a  question 
here.  Tha  elderly  have  mounting  medical 
and  hMpltal  bills  because  they  are  sick  more 
frequently  and  spend  more  time  in  hospitals. 
Mow  Senator  Bmicorr,  should  the  Federal 
Oovemment  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  the  aged? 

Senator  Boiooiw.  I  would  say  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  not  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  medical  care.  But  the 
TMeral  Government  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  up  the  plan  under 
the  social  security  system  in  which  these 
benefits  can  be  paid  for  out  of  the  fluids. 
X  think  your  question  indicates  a  great  diffi- 
culty. It  hasn't  l>een  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  those  who  are  for  medical  care  un- 
der social  security,  the  Federal  Government 
supply  any  medical  services.  We  Just  set  up 
a  system  under  aoclal  security  in  which 
the  people  contribute  to  a  trust  fund  and 
they  choose  their  own  doctors  and  their  own 
hospitals,  and  then  like  Blue  Cross,  or  any 
other  voluntary  plan,  the  bills  are  paid  for. 
I  think  this  is  a  must  if  we  are  going  to 
preserve  the  liquidity  of  middle-class  Amer- 
ica. 

Ui.  GaaNiK.  ICr.  Hazlitt,  please. 

Mr.  Hazutt.  rd  like  to  get  back  to  this 
point  before  we  talk  about  expanding  these 
programs  and  going  into  new  programs,  the 
essential  things  seem  to  me,  stop  tor  a  mo- 
ment, stop,  look,  and  listen  at  what  tbe«e 
programs  are  already  costing  ui.  And  we 
can't  ride  over  this  as  if  it  were  an  unim- 


portant question.  Now  talking  about  the 
question  of  what  is  right  hero,  let's  take  the 
question  simply  ot  nondefenae  expenditures 
as  a  whole.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
Oovemment  Is  spending  tllfi  bUllon.  Now 
I'm  adding  In  all  the  payments  to  the  public 
to  that.  If  we  deduct  $52,700  mlUlon  for 
the  total  national  defense  expenditure,  we 
get  nonmllltary  expenditures  of  $62  bilUon 
or  more  than  half.  Now  if  we  conii>are  these 
totalA  even  with  1959,  we  find  that  defense 
spending  has  gone  up  only  $6  bilUon  and 
nondefense  spending  has  gone  up  nearly 
$14  billion.  And  if  we  carry  the  comparison 
back  10  years  to  1953,  we  find  that  whereas 
military  spending  has  gone  up  onl.,  $2  bU- 
llon, overall  spending  has  gone  up  $19  bU- 
llon. and  counting  the  trust  funds,  $40  bU- 
llon. Now  this  is  a  tremendous  growth,  and 
every  time  the  budget  is  discussed,  we  are 
told  that  it's  the  mUltary  expenditures  that 
are  costing  ua  all  the  money. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  I 
turn  Just  a  moment  to  Indicate  we  are  con- 
stantly thinking  of  more  welfare  programs 
and  more  people  on  the  Federal  payrolls  in 
connection  with  the  latter.  Why,  In  rela- 
tionship to  our  population,  we  have  less 
persons  today  per  thousand  on  the  Federal 
payroll  than  we  had  15  years  ago,  than  we 
had  10  years  ago,  than  vre  had  5  years  ago. 
And  yet,  Mr.  Hazlitt 

Mr.  HAZT.rrr.  Civilians? 

Senator  Raitdolph.  Tee,  civUlans.  Less 
civilians  per  1,000  than  we  had  in  1946,  1951. 
Think  of  that — we  had  19  out  of  1.000  15 
years  ago  and  10  years  ago  we  had  17  out  of 
1,000,  and  today  we  have  osily  18  out  of  1,000. 

Mr.  Hazutt.  Oh.  that  was  on  the  war  ef- 
fort. Wait  a  minute,  that  waa  on  the  war 
effort. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  I'm  saying,  these 
are. 

Mr.  Hazlitt.  We  have  about  two  and  a  half 
mUllon  pec^le  on  the  civilian  payroll. 

Senator  Rawdolph.  We  have  less  percent- 
agewise today  of  our  population  per  thou- 
sand employees  than  we  h»d  10,  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  HAZLrrr.  And  if  we  talk  in  absolute 
figures,  we've  got  77,000  people  In  the  HEW 
alone.  Now  this  seems  to  be  a  tremendous 
overgrowth.  They've  grown  from  about  63,- 
000  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Rimcopf.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  let  me  say 
this.  Now  baslcaUy  let's  get  down  to  spe- 
cifics and  Just  general  figures. 

Mr.  Hazutt.  That's  what  I'm  talking 
about. 

Senator  Ribicofp.  That's  what  I  want  to 
get  down  to.  Would  you  advocate  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  stop  its  research 
through  Itself  and  through  our  great  uni- 
versities to  discover  the  cure  for  cancer?  Let 
me  ask  you  this  question. 

Mr.  Hazlht.  I  think  this  is  refiectlng. 

Senator  Rmicorp.  No,  no;  this  is  very  im- 
portant, because  this  la  where  we're  spend- 
ing our  people's  money  to  discover  a  cure 
for  cancer — to  discover  a  cure  for  heart — 
Would  you  stop  that? 

Mr.  Hazutt.  I  think  that  we  are  spending 
too  much  on  research  and  we  are  not  adding 
to  the  net. 

Senator  Ribicopp.  I  didn't  ask  that  ques- 
tion. Sir,  would  you  advocate  the  stopping 
of  Federal  fundsf 

Mr.  Hazlttt.  I'd  rather  have  them  doing 
that  than  trying  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 

Senator  Ribicoit.  All  right.  5o  you  are 
for  the  research  In  fields  of  cancer  and  heart? 

Mr.  Hazt.ttt.  WeU  now  wait  a  minute. 
I'm  not  for  the  research  to  the  extent  that 
you  may  be.    I  mean,  we're  talking  about. 

Senator  Rmicorp.  No,  I  want  to  pin  you 
down  because  you  have  these  general  state- 
menta  and  general  connotations,  Mr.  HazUtt. 
And  let's  get  down  to  q>eclflcs.  Would  you 
advocate  that  the  Federal  Government  get 
out  of  the  field  in  research  for  the  cure  of 
cancer? 
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Mr.  HAStirr.  I  think  U  the  OovenM. 
were  out  of  the  field  for  research  In  ^^S* 
oi  cancer,  we'd  have  more  research  or^!^!!? 
research  than  now.  I  do  not  think  tS^ 
Federal  Government  adds  net  wh^t*.^ 
takes  the  people  away  from  tha  Jll^* 
Industry.  »«'■*• 

Senator  Raioorr.  Mr.  HazUtt.  you  h.^.» 
talked  to  any  researcher  in  any  rnI*Z. 
school  coimtry  who  wUl  teU  you  UuuTiSr 
out  the  Government  contributions  la^S' 
field  of  health  research,  we  would  Just  hlv 
no  health  research  and  ever  be  able  tn  fiJ! 
a  cure  for  cancer.  '  w  nna 

Senator  Goldwateh.  Let  me  try  to  i»t  tM 
back  on  What  I  think  Is  the  right  tSL  t 
lUte  to  see  results.  Now  we  are  spenoiai 
today  some  300  percent  in  this  field  tt^ 
we  spent  when  our  population  was  12$  m 
lion.  Our  population  has  gone  up  la^il 
neighborhood  of  30  percent.  ExpenjUtaa^ 
have  gone  up  in  the  nature  of  SOO  pert»m 
There  has  to  be  some  relationship  li«e  Wi 
seem  to  be  living  in  a  better  time  than  »> 
were  In  the  middle  igso-s.  More  people  an 
employed.  Fewer  people  percentagewise  ar« 
unemployed.  And  yet  we  find  a  growta* 
need  for  dollars  where  there  hasnt  beeoa 
showing  for  a  growing  need  for  the  expeadl 
ture  of  these  doUars.  I  agree  about  research 
I  think  there  are  many  fields  of  research 
that  private  research  can't  or  won't  get  lato 
I'm  talking  about  this  overall  problem  I 
think  of  the  6.7  mUllon  people  who  were  on 
relief  In  the  middle  1980's,  7  million  peonle 
that  are  stUl  in  thU  bracket.  I  think  what 
we've  created  In  this  country,  if  you-u  «. 
cuse  my  saying  it.  Is  sort  of  a  weUare  clan 
The  people  who  live  In  this  way,  others  that 
dip  Into  It  because  they  have  to. 

Senator  Rakdolph.  I  want  to  come  In  b«e 
for  a  moment,  may  I? 

Senator  Risicorp.  I  certainly  will  yield  to 
the  senior  colleague. 

Senator  Randolph.  No,  but  when  we  spend 
money  for  research,  largely  it's  not  a  Ana\„ 
spent.  It's  a  dollar  invested,  because  It  re- 
turns not  only  that  100  cents  on  the  invest- 
ment, but  a  dividend.  I  feel  this  stronglf. 
I  remember  when  on  the  outsltlrts  of  Pitts- 
burgh, a  singer,  a  balladler,  was  making  |U,- 
000  a  week.  And  that's  all  right.  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk  at  the  University  of  PltUbur^,  was 
giving  us  the  polio  vaccine.  He  was  maVit^g 
$15,000  a  year.  Now  this  is  where  the  Oot- 
ernment  must  step  In.  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Ribicopp  would  agree,  tmd  have  a  re- 
search program,  not  Just  Involved. 

Senator  GoLowATxa.  WeU  we  have  a  re- 
search program.  In  fact,  it's  gone  up  827 
percent  in  the  last  10  years.  I  don't  think 
you  can  complain  about  that. 

Senator  Rdjcopp.  I  would  say  Senator 
GoLOWATKB  raised  a  good  point.  If  I  may  gtt 
back  to  it,  because,  in  this  I  happen  to  agree 
with  you — that  I  have  always  been  concerned 
against  creating  a  permanent  class  of  wel- 
fare recipients.  This  would  be  tragic  to  the 
people,  tragic  to  this  country.  And  in  this 
recognition,  Tm  svu-e  that  you  were  one  o( 
the  ones  who  voted  for  a  complete  reforma- 
tion of  oMi  welfare  laws,  which  I  happened 
to  Initiate  as  Secretary.  And  what  I  have 
recognized,  that  we  must  get  away  from  the 
pure  funnellng  and  giving  people  money. 
And  how  do  we  do  this?  First,  do  you  realise 
that  only — there  Is  only  one  trained  welfare 
worker  for  every  23,000  recipients,  that  you 
have  one  caseworker  handling  sacat  200  cases 
In  yoiu-  own  city  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.  They 
have  been  able  to  show  how  you  get  around 
and  help  cure  this.  For  a  period  of  5 
months,  5  welfare  workers  each  taking  40 
families — 200  famlUes — gave  a  special  care- 
ful attention  and  that — would  It  surprise  you 
to  know  that  in  5  montbs,  47  families  went 
off  of  reUef .  saving  the  city  of  Phoenix  some 
$27,000  to  $28,000.  Now,  my  feeling  is  tbat 
we  must  be  very,  vo-y  careful  and  scrutinise, 
eliminate  fraud,  locate  deserting  husbands. 
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and  go  in  for  training  and  rehabUltatlon. 
llAny  of  these  people  on  welfare  can't  read. 
00.1  write,  don't  know  how  to  hold  down  a 
Jot).  And.  therefore,  the  whole  emphasis  of 
the  approach  to  welfare,  must  be  one  of 
prevention  and  rehabilitation.  Instead  of 
sieie  handouts  from  the  Government.  I'm 
fure  you  and  I  can  agree  on  that. 

Senator  Goldwatkr.  WeU  now  I  think 
we're  getting  close  to  the  point  here,  and  I 
wanted  to  use  one  or  two  figures  to  try  to 
make  this  point.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Hazlitt 
and  myself  are  not  opposed  to  welfare.  I 
don't  think  any  Christian  human  being  can 
be  opposed  to  helping  his  brother.  But  we 
are  fearfxu  that  when  the  state  takes  this  en- 
tire res]>onslbUlty.  I  speak  of  the  state  as  the 
Federal  Government.  That  the  controls  that 
have  to  go  with  the  expenditure  of  this 
money — constitutiontilly  have  to  go  with 
it — will  result  in  other  controls  that  ulti- 
mately can  be  destructive  of  freedom.  Now 
bow  would  we  do  it?  Because  I  don't  think 
a  conservative  should  oppose  unless  he  rec- 
ommends. Back  in  1929  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's budget  was  2>4  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  The  State  and  local  were 
7.3.  Today  the  State  and  local  remain  pretty 
near  that  at  9.3  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  but  the  Federal  Ck>vemment 
has  Jumped  to  10.5.  Now  I  think  that  our 
problem  can  be  much  better  solved  in  this 
particular  field — we're  talking  about  welfare 
now,  not  necessarUy  research,  but  welfare — 
if  we  get  It  back  to  local  controls,  local  ex- 
penditure. 

Senator  Ribicopp.  Senator  Golowatxs.  now 
may  I  say  in  aU  due  respect  to  you,  this 
Is  exactly  what  has  taken  place  in  the  field 
of  welfare.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  administer  or  distribute  welfare.  Wel- 
fare is  handled  by  the  State  and  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  State. 

Senator  Oolowatui.  I  know  that. 

Senator  Ribicopp.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment comes  in  smd  gives  matching  grants, 
and  the  States  are  the  one  that  formulate 
their  programs,  and  the  Federal  Government 
comes  In  with  matching  grants.  So  what 
we  have  now  is  about  $2  bUlion  spent  by 
our  States  and  localities,  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government.  So  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment Is  here  under  act  of  Congress  to 
butress  the  States,  but  the  administration  of 
tbese  programs  are  In  the  States. 

Senator  Ooldwatbi.  I  grant  you  that. 

Mr.  Hasutt.  But  wlxat  do  the  77,000  peo- 
ple do  who  are  in  HKW? 

Senator  Ribioopp.  Well  I'U  tell  you  what 
they  do.  They  make  sure  that  there  Is  not 
an  abuse  of  our  Pure  Food  suid  Drug  Act,  so 
tbat  women  Uke  Dr.  Kelsey.  who  gets  paid 
and  her  coworkers,  can  make  sure  that  harm- 
ful drugs  do  not  come  in.  They  make  wot 
that  aU  the  frauds  In  the  field  of  food — 
they're  going  to  msJce  sure  that  In  the  field 
of  distributing  the  social  security,  Just  a 
bookkeeping  work.  It  takes  these  people,  if 
they  distribute  the  checks  and  nm  the  IBM 
machines,  they  are  people  who  do  this  in  a 
large  advancing  field.  The  research  In  the 
field  of  cancer,  smd  the  field  of  health,  this 
is  what  people  do  in  HEW.  And  may  I  sOso 
point  out  that  there  Isn't  a  person  in  HEW 
who  has  been  put  on  there  by  HEW.  They 
are  only  put  on  there  beca\ise  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  passes — authorizes  a 
program,  appropriations  are  made,  and  in 
the  appropriations  there  is  authorization  for 
X  number  of  employees,  and  then  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  administrator  carries  out  the 
act  of  Congress.  So  if  you  »X9  unhappy 
about  what's  tJiking  place,  don't  blame  the 
administration  or  the  executive  branch, 
blame  Congress  for  the  program  it  passes. 
This  is  really  what  takes  place.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  problems  of  government — it  is  so 
easy  to  blame  the  executive.  Having  been 
In  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branch 
both  of  the  State  and  the  NaUon,  usually 


you  wlU  find  wnere  the  executive  branch 
has  to  take  the  blame.  It  is  usuaUy  the 
legislative  branch  who  votes  the  funds  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  Hazutt.  I  sigree  entirely  that  is  partly 
the  fault  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Okanix.  May  I  ask  a  question  to  you, 
Senator  Randolph?  Instead  of  outright  re- 
lief grants,  wouldn't  It  be  better  to  provide 
public  works  projects  for  pay  for  the  unem- 
ployed? 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes,  the  accelera- 
tion  

Mr.  ORAmK.  You're  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  1  am  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Conmilttee.  And  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  did  pass  an  accelerated  public 
works  program.  It  wasn't  what  I  wanted, 
frankly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  I  felt  was  necessary.  But  In 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  in  majay 
States,  tbese  projects,  of  course,  build  a 
strong  economy.  They  are  not  leaf -raking 
projects.  And  I  think  that  this  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  wUl  give  us  more  money 
for  the  acceleration  of  public  works. 

Senator  Golowatxs.  WUl  you  yield  to  me, 
because  I  dont  happen  to  agree  thskt  public 
works  can  promote  any  kind  of  an  economy 
at  all.  In  fact,  we've  passed  everything  that 
the  President  asked  for  in  this  field,  extend- 
ed unemployment  compensation.  I  think  at 
least  two  public  works  bUls  aimed  at  this — 
depressed  area  bills.  Yet,  as  I  understand  it. 
West  Virginia  is  still  In  trouble.  Where  we 
have  the  greatest  expenditure  of  public 
funds  in  any  one  sirea,  the  TV  A,  we  stUl  have 
a  dejM'essed  area  down  there.  I  Just  dont 
agree  that  continued  pniblic  works,  that  con- 
tinued Federal  expendituj'es  and  growing 
expenditures  are  going  to  help  our  economy. 
I  get  back  to  this  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  takes  over  twice  fiom  the 
taxpayer  what  o\ir  local  taxpayers  do.  Sup- 
pose we  could  reduce  that  Just  by  10  per- 
cent, then  you'd  begin  to  see  the  economy 
beginning  to  Moom  in  West  Virginia.  Tou'd 
see  it  bloom  aroiind  this  country.  Our  ar- 
gument as  coneervatives  is  Just  this.  It's  not 
againsEt  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  It's 
the  fact  that  money  is  better  spent  closer  to 
home,  by  local  governments,  raised  closer  to 
home  by  local  governments.  We  lose  control 
of  It  when  it  comes  to  Washington.  We  also 
lose  a  certain  percentage  that  has  to  be 

Senator  Randolph.  Well,  Senator  Oold- 
WATxa,  now  you're  a  pUot,  and  you  fly  hun- 
dreds of  mUes  in,  very  frankly,  a  few 
minutes. 

Senator  GoLDWATza.  Tes. 

Senator  Randolph.  In  the  old  days  It  was 
closer  from  one  oo\inty  seat  to  the  other  than 
it  is  from  Arizona  now  to  Washington.  D.C. 
You  dont  reaUy  mean  that,  I'm  s\ire. 

Senator  Oolowatb.  Mean  what?  I  mean 
exactly  what  I  said. 

Senator  Ransolpr.  Well  I  disagree  and  if 
you  want  to  go  back  to— - 

Senator  Goldwatxb.  I'd  like  you  to  cite 
me  then — cite  me  sui  example  of  where  pub- 
Uc  worlcs  in  West  Virginia  has  expanded  your 
economy  to  the  point  where  you'd  like  to 
see  It. 

Senator  Randolph.  WeU  public  works  is 
Just  now  beginning  In  West  Virginia  under 
the  legislation. 

Senator  Oou>WATxa.  We've  had  public 
works  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well  let's  go  back  then 
to  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  days  and  in  West 
Virginia  we  had  vamjyj  projects — highways, 
airports — that  stand  there  today  helping  us 
in  West  Virginia,  with  ovu-  problems. 

Senator  Ooldwatb.  But  your  economy 
stlU  hasnt  oome  up  to  what  It  should  be. 

Senator  Randou>h.  Well  mayl>e  we  dont 
have  as  much  sunshine  as  you  do  in  Ari- 
8ona. 


Senator  GoLowATxa.  No,  but  you've  got  a 
lot  of  coal. 

Senator  Randolph.  Yes.  But  automation 
moved  in.  That  wsusnt  smy  fault  of  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  moneys,  you  know 
that.  Senator  Goldwatkx. 

Senator  Randolph.  Well  let's  go  back,  and 
this  will  only  take  20  seconds.  It  was  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  a  businessman  himself,  who 
back  in  1792,  he  thought  of  the  Amerlcsui 
sailors  who  went  out  healthy  and  very  frsink- 
ly,  they  were  in  their  ships  smd  they  csune 
back  home  with  scurvy.  And  they  went  into 
the  ports  and  they  were  a  load  practically 
on  the  local  economy,  smd  the  taxpayer  there. 
And  he  suggested,  smd  it  became  law  In  1778 
that  a  small  portion  of  those  wsiges  of  the 
seafarers,  that  this  was  a  system  of  self-fl- 
nanclng.  that  should  go  frankly,  suid  the 
PubUc  Health  Agency  of  the  United  States 
was  created  at  that  time.  Now  that  was 
a  businessman,  he  felt  that  there  wsks  sound- 
ness. 

Senator  GoLOWAm.  We  dont  quarrel  with 
that.  This  is  covered  by  the  Constitution — 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  Is  a  chsu^ 
under  the  Constitution  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Randolph.  WeU  but  here  came  the 
n.8.  Public  Health  Service  into  being. 

Senator  Gouiwatoi.  We're  not  complsln- 
Ing  about  that.  We  havent  talked  about  the 
Public  Health  Service.  We're  talking  about 
the  expanding  welfare  state. 

Mr.  GaANOc.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Goldwatb.  Tes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GsANiK.  In  many  stfeas  of  this  great 
country,  our  citizens  Uve  In  ramshstckle  f sum- 
houses  or  dilapidated  city  tenements.  These 
are  Amerlcsms  whose  subsistence  is  a  Oov- 
emment check.  What  can  they  plan  for? 
Is  the  future  of  these  people  almost  oertsdn 
dependency  on  welf su^,  Mr.  HaaUtt? 

Mr.  Hazlttt.  Well,  answering  yoiu  question 
broadly,  I  think  that  we — ^people  are  plan- 
ning aU  the  time  for  their  own  future. 

And  are  capable  of  doing  it.  And  the  as- 
sumption of  the  welfare  state  people  Is  that 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  this  and  that 
the  State  should  have  to  do  sOl  the  planning 
for  them.  And  so,  the  whole  business  of  a 
plsn,  of  an  overall  plan  means  that  you  take 
my  pUn — your  indlvldusd  plsms  are  no  good. 
And  you  have,  instead  of  a  voluntsury  sector 
of  the  economy,  the  coercive  sector  of  the 
econoiny.  This  Is  the  real  name  that  ought 
to  be  given.  There's  a  public  sector  and  a 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Obanxk.  Can  Senator  Rmioopr  answer 
that? 

Senator  Rmoopr.  WeU,  let  me  say  this, 
Mr.  Har.ntt,  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who 
Is  stdvocating  an  overaU  plan  sxich  as  you 
suggest.  I  know  of  nobody  In  a  position  of 
respoDslbUlty  in  government  or  out  of  gov- 
ernment In  a  position  of  responaibility  who 
advocates  it.  Now  again  may  I  tay  to  you 
this— the  men  that  Mr.  Oranlk  Is  tfi'Hng 
about — the  fsunUles — If  they  can't  read  or 
they  can't  write,  and  they  don't  have  even 
the  most  common  elementary  skllla,  how  do 
theee  people  then  take  care  of  their  own 
needs?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  U  we  want 
to  keep  them  off  relief  and,  as  Senator  Gold- 
WATaa  says,  we  Kn  a  people  who  aren't  going 
to  let  people  starve.  And  since  we're  not 
going  to  let  them  starve,  smd  we  dont 
wstnt  to  continue  giving  them  reUef  checks, 
then  we  must  give  them  the  training  for  a 
Job.  Now  who  is  to  give  them  the  trsilnlng? 
The  only  one  that  can  give  them  the  tndn- 
Ing  is  some  level  of  government — ^local. 
State,  or  National.  Now  the  weakness  of 
Senator  Ooldwatkb's  argument  to  give  this 
all  back  into  the  States  Is  because  these 

problems  are  national  In  scope,  and  we  have 
wealthy  States  if  we  do  It.  and  we  would 
have  some  very  poor  Stotes,  where  the  needs 
are  greatest,  that  would  do  nothing  for  their 
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THE        MANAGEMENT       OP       ODft 
NATURAL  RBSOURCKS—PARTlcn 
LARLY  SOIL  AND  WATER-Ifl  TlS 
FOUNDATION      ON      WHICH     1^ 

FUTURE    OF   AMERICA   WILL  to 
BUILT  ^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President  on  PWv 
If  we  have  a  cut  without  a  corresponduig  cut     ru^ry  4  at  the  annual  meeting'  bano^" 

w»w  u*   MW  »ic»<>  inrtMnviuo   bUBi,    wc  i.mx.  in  expenditures.  _»      i|,_      TUTIacicainrjl      Vollo'.       a        *'~«i|uei 

Mr.  Hablixt.  But  what  your  whole  argu-  Senator    Raitoolph.  Mr.    Oranlk,    I    think  o„„«7or  P.i^^n        ^*"^^    Aaaoclattoo, 

ment  orertooki  1b  the  canceroti*  overgrowth     that  a  tax  cut  is  not  only  necessary,  I  think  °6"»*or  riANK  uarlson,  of  KansM,  de- 

ifs  Imperative  now.     It  will  stimuute  oxir  livered  a  very  stirring  and  infonnattve 

economy,  strengthen  our  Hatlon.  address  on  the  development  of  our  Water 

Hazlitt.  I'd  like  to  raise   one  point,  resources    not    Only    in    the    MisslasipDi 


needs.  And  yet  Senat<ff  OoLowATza's  State 
U  groirlnf  very  rapidly,  and  there  were  5 
mlTTlfm  people  who  move  across  State  lines 
every  year.  We  are  a  very  mobile  people, 
and  w«  mturt  take  socne  ot  ottr  programs, 
U  we  are  going  to  sustain  the  future  growth 
of  our  Hatkm,  and  we  should  only — ^let  me 
finish.  Mr.  Haailtt.  We  can  only  do  this  if 
we  recognise  that  the  individnals  in  these 
flelda  cant  take  care  of  themaelves.  This 
Is  one  or  the  great  problems  that  we  face. 


Mr.  Oeanzk.  May  I  ask  one  other  question? 
If  we  are  to  have  the  public  welfare  pro- 
grams, can  we  afford  a  tax  cut? 

Senator  Goldwatkb.  I  don't  think  we  can 
afford  a  tax  cut — perlod^unleaa  we  have  a 
cut  in  public  spending,  whether  It's  in  this 
area,  some  other  area,  I  dont  care  where  it 
is,  but  I  think  we're  adding  up  to  a  very 
disastrous  addition   to  our   deficit  in    1963 
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of  this  system.  Now  in  Italy,  for  example. 
44  percent  of  every  dollar,  or  44  percent  of 
their  currency  \inlt,  that  the  Italian  em- 
ployer pays  out,  goes  for  welfare  funds,  so 
that  the  employee  only  gets  66  cents  of  it, 
and  the  rest  is  distributed  by  the  state  in 
its  discretion.  Now  I  think  If  the  Italian 
workers  were  really  allowed  to  vote  on  that, 
they  probably  would  want  to  take  the  44 
cents  for  themselves  and  get  the  full  dollar 
and  ^>end  it  as  they  want  to  spend  It,  and 
not  as  so-called  biu*eaucrats  would  like  to 
spend  it  for  them. 

Senator  HAan>ou>B.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  I  become 
profoundly  weary,  and  I  use  that  expression, 
when  you  pnunptly  charge  that  it's  bureauc- 
racy that  brings  this  situation  into  being. 

Mr.  Haslxtt.  Oh.  no;  I  gave  the  figures. 
It's  less,  percentagewise,  in  the  population 
today  than  It  was  15. 10.  5  years  ago.  I  think 
Senator  aoiJ>WATKK  and  Mr.  Hazlitt,  they 
Just  wont  accept  the  fact  of  change. 

I  feel  that  they  are  reluctant  to  accept  it, 
and  we  nrast  not  only  accept  the  fact  of 
change,  but  I  tliink  we've  got  to  tmderstand 
the  depth  and  scope  of  change.  And  that's 
what  Senator  Risicorr's  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  ChtaifiK.  May  the  Senator  answer  that? 

Senator  Qolowatkb.  I  want  to  answer  that 
because  that's  a  popular  charge  of  the  liberal 
element  In  this  country.  There's  nothing 
new  about  this.  There's  no  change,  when 
you  go  to  a  welfare  state.  Tills  has  been 
tried  tinsaccessfully,  I  might  say,  by  nearly 
every  government  in  history.  It's  been  a 
strong  contributing  factor  to  the  downfall  of 
natlana  older  thtm  ours  Is  today.  If  we 
ootdd  ke^  this  thing  in  bounds,  if  we  could 
conceive  of  some  way  that  we  could  liand 
out  Federal  money  without  Federal  eofntrol, 
you'd  find  me  speaking  in  behalf  of  Federal 
programs.  I  am  fearful  of  the  day  when  It 
eomee,  when  not  ^ust  a  handful  of  orn-  peo- 
ple depend  upon  the  government  for  their 
health,  but  all  of  us  have  to  depend  upon 
tlie  gavemment  for  our  health.  And  again, 
this  Is  not  new.  We  conservatives  are  look- 
lag  for  new  things.  There's  nothing  new 
ateut  wettaie. 

Senator  Wtmaoorw.  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  jau't9  right;  It  lent  new.  It  goes  to 
tlie  Oonstltutlon,  to  the  general  welfare 
olausa. 

Senator  Ooldwateb.  That's  your  opinion. 

Senator  RmcorF.  That* s  right.  The  gen- 
eral welfare  clause  is  tiiere.  It  goes  back  to 
the  Mayflower  Compact,  where  a  handful 
of  people  agreed  to  work  for  the  common 
good.  And  I  think  one  of  the  great  dinerv- 
ioes  that  is  being  done  with  this  type  of 
irtiHoBophy  Is  to  take  aetlans  that  are  taken 
under  the  general  welfare  claxiae  of  the  Oon- 
stltxitlOB,  aad  twisting  it  around  to  say  that's 
wMfare  state  when  we  are  acting  under  the 
general  welfare  clause  and  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Oaaimc.  May  I  ask  one  question?  We 
have  a  few  moments.  Senator,  can  we  ex- 
pect medicare  legislation  to  be  passed  in  this 
session  of  Ckmgrees? 

Senator  Rmoorr.  Tee,  I  confidently  exi>ect 
that  it  will  be. 

Senator  Randolfii.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
IbeUeve 

Senator  Rnxcorr.  I  think  it  will  probably 
pass  the  Senate,  but  I  don't  think  it  will 
pass  the  House. 

Mr.  OaANiK.  You  don't  think  It  will  pass? 

Senator  RiBicorr.  No. 


Mr. 


Why  are  taxes  so  burdensome  today?  Pre 
clsely  because  we're  paying  for  all  these  won 
derful  welfare  programs. 

Mr.  GsANiK.  Did  you  want  to  comment  on 
that.  Senator? 

Senator  Risicorr.  No,  I  would  say  that 
basically,  I  think  our  tax  system  Is  a  wrong 
system.  I  think  our  taxes  Ln  many  places 
are  onerous.  It  takes  away  incentive.  This — 
I'm  conservative  like  you — ^I  think  a  tax  sys- 
tem should  not  take  away  incentives.  It 
should  increase  productivity,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  some  tax  reforms  and  a  tax  cut  in 
such  a  nature  that  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions— to  keep  our  private  enterprise  going 
full  blast.  I  do  agree  that  private  enter- 
prise is  No.  1,  Implemented  by  the  Federal 
Government.  But  I'm  only  for  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  coming  in  when  private  indus- 
try and  the  private  sector  cannot  do  It. 

Senator  OoLowATai.  If  you  would  Include 
a  reform  of  the  tax  structure  with  a  tax  cut. 
I  can  buy  that,  because  I  agree  with  you. 
Our  taxes  today  are  so  oppressive  that  I  think 
it's  a  major  contributor  to  the  failure  of 
money  to  go  into  West  Virginia  or  Arizona 
or  Connecticut.  There's  plenty  of  money 
around.  Savings  are  at  an  alltlme  high. 
Insurance  is  at  an  alltlme  high.  But  they're 
keying  it.  They're  sitting  on  it  because  the 
tax  structTire  Is  so  outdated — if  you  want  to 
do  something  new,  Jtmratos.  let's  get  on  the 
ball  with  a  new  tax  program  and  I  think  it 
will  solve  much  of  the  things  we've  been  talk- 
ing about  today. 

Senator  Rakdolph.  Well,  Bakkt.  I  would 
Join  you  on  that. 

Senator  Oolowatb.  Well  maybe  we  coxild 
work  out  a  program.  Let's  enable  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  take  care  of  their  own  needs. 
If  the  time  ever  ctHnes  that  they  can't  do 
it — as  far  as  I  can  see  everybody  agrees.  I 
think  the  day 

Mr.  ORAJ4TK.  I  must  interrupt.  We'll  re- 
turn after  this  Important  announcement. 

(Annotmcement.) 

Mr.  QBAinK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sena- 
tor Abraham  Rlbicoff,  Democrat,  of  Connec- 
ticut; Senator  Barry  M.  Ooldwater.  Republi- 
can, of  Arizona;  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia;  and  Henry  Haz- 
litt. contributing  editor  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. Now  Join  us  again  next  month  when 
"All  America  Wants  To  Know"  will  present 
another  x>rovocattve  discussion,  based  on  an 
article  from  the  March  iasue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest.  And  now  this  is  Theodore  Oranlk 
bidding  you  goodbye. 

AiTifOTTNCKB.  "All  America  Wants  To 
Know" — a  monthly  discussion  of  the  great 
questions  facing  our  country — Is  presented 
•s  a  public  service  by  the  Reader's  Digest, 
the  world's  most  widely  read  magazine,  in 
aaaoclatlon  with  the  Freedom's  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge.  "All  America  Wants  To 
Know"  Is  created  and  produced  by  Theodore 
Oranlk.  Associate  Producers  Jay  B.  Cutler 
and  Robert  Johnson,  Assistant  Producer 
Margie  Magranahan,  dtracted  by  Dennis  B. 
Kane.  Senior  Technlelaa  Sam  Ford,  Tech- 
nical Director  Claude  Strickland.  This  is 
Julian  Barber  Inviting  you  to  be  with  us 
again  next  month  when  we  present  another 
subject  of  national  importance,  based  on  an 
article  from  the  March  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  or  "All  America  Wants  To  Know." 
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Valley    but    throughout    these    UnlSd 
States.  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addnai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
as  follows : 

Spexch    bt    Sxnatob    Fsank    Cablsoh,   or 
Kansas 

I  am  pleased  to  liave  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  44th  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
Mississippi  VaUey  Aasoclation  here  in  gt 
Louts.  I  iiad  this  pleasure  back  in  1M7 
Since  that  time,  I  have  also  been  prtvtk|M 
to  work  with  a  large  nimiber  of  your  m«a- 
bers,  your  officers,  and  staff  people. 

I  have  cooperated  with  your  organiatloa 
in  efforts  to  carry  out  the  objectives  sought 
in  your  platform  in  developing  ttis  witer 
resources  of  the  central  part  of  the  UnltM 
States  and,  for  that  matter,  for  the  eotln 
NaUon. 

Tbe  Good  Book  reads.  "Where  there  is  so 
vision  people  perish."  Our  Nation  hai  bm 
fortunate  in  that  this  organisation  liss  not 
only  had  the  vtslon,  but  the  courage  to  carry 
on  a  great  program  of  control  oC  water  rtm- 
off. 

Water  conservation  and  utilization  Is  ks^ 
coming  recognized  more  and  more  m  tbe 
No.  1  econosnic  problem  in  the  Nation. 

I  agree  with  the  language  in  your  IM 
platform,  which  states  that  "the  maQage- 
ment  at  our  natural  resources — particulsriy 
soli  and  water — ^la  the  foundation  on  wlikk 
the  future  of  America  wlU  be  built." 

Our  Nation  has  lost — the  UjS.  Senate  hii 
just  lost — and  the  MlHgi—lppl  Valley  AaaodA- 
tion  has  Just  lost  one  ot  their  gresteit 
friends — Senator  Robert  Kerr. 

America  had  no  greater  leader,  dedicated 
to  tlie  oontlnuing  aaarch  for  water  ansmn, 
than  Bob  Kerr.  He  was  a  personal  frleai 
ot  mine  and  I  vrUl  always  feel  Indebted  U 
him  for  the  splendid  support  that  I  reeetvid 
on  vital  projects  in  which  our  Kansas  people 
were  interested. 

I  congratiaate  your  m«nbershlp  from  tbe 
23  States  which  ars  all,  or  partly,  in  thi 
Mississippi  Basin,  in  your  dedication  ts 
vigorous  and  aggressive  action  to  further  tlw 
wise  management  of  ttiese  valuable  natvtl 
resources. 

Tour  association  over  the  years  has  played 
a  vitally  important  role  in  the  success  at- 
tained in  this  section  of  otir  Nation  in  water 
resources  development.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes controlling  this  great  river  and  Iti 
tributaries  against  the  historically  wasteful 
cycle  of  floods  and  droughts. 

This  also  Includes  dsveloplng  this  river 
and  Its  tributaries,  where  feasible  for  naviga- 
tion, irrigation  water  to  reclaim  some  of 
our  arid  land,  water  supply  for  mimlclpal 
and  industrial  use,  outdoor  recreation  for 
mlUions,  stream  pollution  abatement  and  the 
incidental  generation  of  hydroelectric  poww. 

I  consider  an  organization  such  as  youn 
with  your  large  membership  of  dedicated 
leaders  in  this  section  of  the  country  to  be 
renderlBg  this  Nation  a  great  service  for  Iti 
people — its  economic  betterment  and  iti 
security. 

In  1935.  when  I  became  a  member  of  the 
74th  Congress.  I  was  assigned  to  the  Flood 


Control  Committee,  under  the  very  able  lead- 
ership of  Will  Whlttington.  of   MlssUsippi. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  Irony  of  a  Kansas 
tCember  of  Oongreaa  being  appointed  to  the 

flood  Control  Committee  at  a  time  when 
our  State  and  the  Midwest  suffered  one  of 
Its  greatest  droughts  In  history? 

As  I  look  back  on  my  service  on  that  com- 
mittee, I  feel  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant assignments  that  I  could  have  re- 
ceived. Our  people  were  becoming  conscious 
of  the  need  for  the  control  of  water  runoff 
for  beneficial  uses. 

AS  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  helped 
write  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  which 
for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
recognized  that  destructive  fioods  on  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  constituted  a 
menace  to  our  national  welfare.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  was  one  of  the  moat  important  stepc 
ever  taken.  In  my  opinion,  this  was  truly 
the  beginning  of  the  successful  program 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  In  this  field. 

As  a  member  of  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee, I  secxired  in  1034  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  for  the  Kanopolls  Res- 
ervoir— which  was  the  first  reservoir  con- 
structed in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Now  we 
have  a  complete  network  of  reservoirs  either 
constructed,  partially  constructed,  or  author- 
ized in  our  State.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  been  asaodated  in  securing  every 
one  of  those  projects. 

Dxiring  my  years  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  also  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.  I  have  watched  and  supported  the 
program  of  the  Mlssiaeippl  Valley  Association 
in  its  development  of  this  great  river  and 
Its  tributaries. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  Uke  a  long  road  be- 
tween floods  and  flood  control,  but  as 
congressional  aj^roval  was  given  and  funds 
became  available,  much  progress  has  been 
made  over  the  last  two  decades. 

I  vividly  recall  the  tragic  flood  of  1951 
which  occurred  in  the  Kansas  Basin  and  Is 
estimated  to  have  done  well  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  damage  to  cities  and  farms  In  the 
lower  Kansas  Basin — as  weU  as  on  down- 
stream in  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

I  also  vividly  recall  when  the  Mlssoiirl 
reached  record  flood  stage  in  1952  and 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  were  miraculously 
saved  from  serious  flooding.  Now,  11  years 
later,  the  Missouri  River  above  Kancnj;  city 
flows  on  a  stop-and-go  order  from  a  great 
chain  of  dams  which  extend  all  the  way  to 
Montana.  Fort  Peck  Dam  in  Montana  built 
In  the  thirties,  was  the  first. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  assisted  In  the 
passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
which  was  buUt  around  what  Is  known  to 
conservation-minded  people  as  the  Plck- 
Sloan  law.  which  provided  full  water  re- 
sources development  for  the  Missouri  Basin. 

As  Ck}vernor  of  Kansas.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  the  Interagency  committee 
of  the  States  for  an  accelerated  construction 
program  of  this  plan.  Such  Important  res- 
ervoirs as  Garrison — Port  Randall — Gavins 
Point,  and  Oahe  were  considered.  A  sixth. 
Big  Bend,  wiU  be  ready  to  store  water  this 
summer. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  flood 
control  reservoirs  and  local  flood  protection 
projects  in  the  cities  in  the  lower  basins — 
such  as  the  Kansas  and  Osage-Marais  dee 
Cygnes,  but  there  stUl  remains  much  work 
to  be  done  on  these  and  many  other  lower 
basin  tributaries. 

These  big  upstream  dams — whose  geo- 
graphical location  Is  in  the  upper  Missouri 
Elver  country — are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  Dakotas  and  Montana  when  It  comes  to 
distributing  the  multiple-purpose  beneflts 
for  which  they  were  designed  and  are  being 
operated. 

Their  flood  control  storage  provides  vary- 
ing degrees  of  security  for  bustling  com- 
mimltles  and  rich  agricultural  lands  all  the 
way   to   the  Gulf  of   Mexico.     When    tUled. 


these  reservoirs  will  store  3  yean  flow  of  the 

Missouri  Rlv«r. 

The  tatg  block  of  hydroelectiic  power  they 
generated  last  yaax  wonM  run  Wantilnyton. 
D.C.,  and  not  all  the  units  are  yet  on  tbe 
line.  This  power  has  led  many  areas  out  of 
the  darkness  and  lighted  the  way  for  incom- 
ing industry. 

Teaming  up  with  the  bank  stabUizatlon 
works  from  Sioux  City  to  ^e  mouth,  they 
are  guaranteeing  a  navigable  channel, 
which — although  not  yet  completed — Is  set- 
ting a  new  tonnage  record  every  year. 

Last  year's  2.250,000  tons  of  conunerclal 
freight  barged  on  the  Missouri  was  43  per- 
cent over  the  1961  figure.  When  the  9-foot 
channel  from  St.  Louis  to  Sioux  City  is  com- 
plete— and  this  is  the  key — the  2  million 
tons  seem  small  indeed.  The  huge  tonnages 
hauled  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and 
other  rivers  are  proof  of  that.  River  ship- 
pers on  the  MLs&lsslppl  and  Ohio  have  had 
recent  reason  to  realize  what  this  important 
operation  means  to  them  during  the  current 
cold  spell  which  has  caused  Ice  Jams  to  vir- 
tually shut  down  this  operation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  river 
transportation  have  been  the  farmers  of  the 
Midwest.  Not  only  do  feed  and  fertilizers — 
molasses  and  phosphates — arrive  at  farms 
from  the  gulf  areas  at  substantial  savings — 
thanks  to  river  serv-lce — but  the  barges  put 
extra  sums  of  money  into  the  pockets  of 
farmers. 

As  grain  dealers  have  explained  many 
times — the  savings  In  transportation  are 
passed  along  to  farmers  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  Furthermore,  cheap  trans- 
p>ortation  over  long  distances  from  the  upper 
Midwest  to  gulf  ports  and  ports  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, give  the  farmers  alternative  markets 
which  they  never  had  before  the  rivers  were 
opened  up.  This  in  turn  has  meant  higher 
prices  for  the  fanners. 

The  inland  waterways  have  demonstrated 
their  worth  as  conveyors  of  our  large  rockets. 
Water  and  plenty  of  It  Is  needed  In  the  re- 
search and  manufacture  of  space  vehicles 
and  their  accessories.  This  water  and  the 
controlled  routes  Into  which  It  has  been 
channeled  woxild  be  unavailable  were  It  not 
provided  by  natural  resource  development 
programs  in  years  gone  by. 

Our  history  shows  we  have  leaned  heavily 
on  water  resources  projects  in  supporting 
our  military  might  in  time  of  war. 

The  dams  in  the  West  generated  the  vitally 
needed  electricity  for  the  great  defense 
plants  on  the  Pacific  coast  during  World 
War  II.  Navy  amphibious  craft  were  buUt 
in  the  safety  and  security  of  inland  ship- 
yards and  floated  to  the  coasts  on  the  man- 
made  navigable  channels. 

The  President's  Water  Resources  PoUcy 
Commission  had  this  to  say  about  the  role 
of  our  navigable  rivers  in  Its  report  of  1950; 

"The  service  rendered  by  Inland  waterways 
transportation  during  World  War  n  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  It  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  national  defense.  Its  perform- 
ance In  contributing  to  the  winning  of  the 
a'ar  more  than  Justified  the  confidence  of 
Congress  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  waterway 
Improvement  program  prosecuted  for  and 
sponsored  by  the  people,  and  more  than  re- 
paid the  Federal  Government  for  aU  expend- 
itures of  public  funds  for  that  program." 

Those  who  would  have  us  abandon  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  developing  our 
rivers  and  harbors  are  sending  us  down  the 
path  of  economic  stagnation  and  defense 
deterioration.  Just  as  civilizations  were 
buUt  on  water  resources  development — so 
too  were  they  lost  when  their  governments 
faUed  to  keep  abreast  of  this  vital  need. 

The  basic  purpose  and  justmcatlon  for 
construction  of  reservoirs  by  the  Corps  of 
Kngineers  In  the  Mississippi  Basin  on  tribu- 
tary streams  was — of  course — for  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation.  We  should  never  lose 
sight   of  this   fact   to   the   extent    that  the 


flood  control  storage  woxUd  ever  be  en- 
crofu:hed  upon  in  years  to  come.  However, 
some  of  the  so-caUed  fringe  benefits  are 
becoming  hlg  business.  B«creatlon,  for 
example,  Is  fast  becoming  an  industry  on 
some  of  the  tributary  streams.  Last  year 
over  6^  mlUlon  people  visited  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  reservoirs  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

Recreation  also  has  Its  practical  side,  as 
if  affords  an  Ideal  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment— In  an  enjoyable  manner — our  physi- 
cal fitness  program. 

Although  my  major  sind  initial  interest 
In  this  program  was  in  the  manner  it  would 
affect  my  home  State  of  Kansas,  I  recognize 
full  well  that  the  multiple  beneflts  derived 
from  these  Important  projects  are  of  major 
significance  and  value. 

I  have  attempted  to  consistently  support 
this  program  as  we  deal  with  It  at  the  Wash- 
ington level.  "To  plagiarize  a  phraae  often 
used,  I  believe  that  what  Is  good  for  Kansas 
is  good  for  the  country — and  what  Is  good 
for  the  other  States  is  good  for  Kansas." 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend.  Senator 
EU.I3VDXR,  who  said,  "That  Is  why  my  tempter 
rises  and  my  blood  boilB  when  I  hear  the  all- 
too-famUlar  label  of  pork  barrel  placed  on 
public  works  {jrojects.  Tliese  shortsighted 
mudslingers  have  no  conception  of  the  good 
that  flows  to  our  entire  Nation  as  a  result 
of  such  programs.  A  channel  in  New  York 
Is  deep>ened,  and,  as  a  result,  mcreased  trade 
poxxn  into  Pennsylvania.  A  harbor  In  Loui- 
siana Is  completed  and  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  Iowa  corn — Pittsbiugh  steel  and 
so  on.  These  are  the  true  end  results  of  pub- 
lic work  programs — increased  trade  and  ac- 
tivity which  will  continue  to  keep  our  coun- 
try great  and  at  the  forefront  of  nations." 

This  public  works  program  of  developing 
our  water  resources  wisely  for  future  genera- 
tions is  sound  capital  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America.  I  know  of  no  better  place 
in  which  we  should  invest  our  money — our 
faith  and  our  efforts. 

One  thing  that  has  always  disturbed  me 
about  the  water  plctvire  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  such  a  tremendous  lack  ot  coordi- 
nation. We  are  polluting  on  the  ooe  hand 
and  trying  to  unpollute  on  the  other.  Often 
the  right  hand  doesn't  know  what  the  left 
hand  Is  doing. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  by  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Elerr. 

There  were  four  boys  whose  father  bad 
Just  died.  They  all  got  together  at  the  time 
of  the  funeral  and  agreed  that  tlieir  father 
had  been  very  generous  to  all  of  them.  One 
of  the  boys  suggested  that  it  might  be  well 
for  their  father  to  take  a  little  money  with 
him — and  as  a  good  will  gesture — they  de- 
cided to  put  some  money  in  the  coffin.  They 
agreed  that  they  should  put  in  9125  each 
The  first  three  boys  each  put  an  envelop 
containing  »125  in  their  father's  coffin,  but 
the  fourth  brother,  who  was  a  Uttle  sharper, 
came  along  and  took  the  tiu-ee  envelopes  and 
replaced  them  with  one  containing  his  check. 

This.  I  think,  symbolizes  sometimes  the 
lack  of  coordination  and  poor  planning  we 
do  in  dealing  with  water  uses. 

It  is  estimated  that  before  the  white  man 
came  to  this  continent,  the  area  between 
Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  In- 
habited by  approximately  1  mlUlon  Indians. 
They  had  the  resources  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent at  their  disposal  and  approximately 
4.000  acres  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Yet.  quite  often,  they  starved  because  they 
lacked  the  capacity  to  develop  their  impor- 
tant natural  resoiu-ces. 

Today,  in  this  same  area,  with  our  In- 
creased population — there  is  said  to  be  ap- 
proximately 2  acres  of  cultivated  land  per 
person. 

We  maintain  the  highest  level  of  living  in 
all  of  history.  This  is  the  result  of  increased 
effective  development  of  our  natural  and 
human  resources. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000  ova  popmation  might  reach  over  300 
million.  Thla  population  explosion  would 
leave  lees  than  1^  acres  of  cultivated  Und 
per  person. 

The  Senate  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  study  our  water  problems.  Two  of  my 
good  friends  and  former  colleagues — the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kerr,  from  Oklahoma,  and 
my  deceased  colleague  from  Kansas,  Senator 
Andrew  Schoeppel,  served  on  this  important 
committee. 

This  study  Indicates  that  in  the  next  20 
years  the  Nation  will  need  to  have  new  res- 
ervoirs to  provide  an  additional  332  million 
acre-feet  of  storage  capacity  to  provide  ade- 
quate level  flows. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  more  reservoir 
capacity  than  has  been  Installed  in  the 
United  States  by  all  agencies — Federal,  State, 
and  private — since  we  became  a  nation.  This 
would  mean  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  reservoir  capacity  of  at  least  16  mil- 
lion acre-feet  a  year  which  is  about  double 
the  rate  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
been  building  during  the  past  5  years. 

The  following  is  a  quote  from  a  Senate 
select  committee   summary  report: 

"With  its  abundant  supply  of  good  water — 
and  Its  advanced  technology  and  skills — the 
United  States  need  never  suffer  for  lack  of 
water.  Water  shortages  can  be  alleviated. 
The  lack  of  water  need  not  limit  our  eco- 
nomic deetiny.  But  positive  action  must  be 
substituted  for  complacency. 

"There  Is  work  to  be  done— work  to  de- 
velop and  use  the  abundant  resources  placed 
in  oiu"  custody  by  a  generous  providence — 
work  to  develop  the  practices  and  techniques 
which  win  permit  ever-increasing  needs  to 
be  filled  within  the  infinite  limits  of  the 
resources  we  have. 

"The  first  and  most  important  step  toward 
getting  the  Job  done  is  the  development  of 
Increased  public  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Nation's  water  resources  prob- 
lems— of  their  effects  on  the  Nation's 
economy — and  of  the  possible  ways  of  solv- 
ing them.  Facilitating  this  step  has  been 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources." 

In  the  44  years  the  BClsslsslppl  Valley 
Association  has  been  meeting  to  assess  the 
growth  and  needs  of  our  rivers,  much  has 
been  recorded  along  the  road  of  progress. 
But  we  are  Just  getting  started  on  the  road 
to  full  and  complete  control  of  our  water 
supply.  Much  remains  to  be  done — but 
with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  on 
the  sidelines — I  am  confident  the  futiire  of 
our  inland  waterways  is  In  capable  hands. 
This  has  been  said  many  times,  but  Is 
worth  repeating.  The  history  of  every  civ- 
ilization that  the  world  has  ever  known 
has  been  tied  to  the  care  and  proper  use  of 
the  nation's  water  resources. 

Babylon,  China,  the  Holy  Lands,  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  and  others  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  so  long  as  they  hus- 
banded their  water  resources.  They  all 
deteriorated  when  there  was  not  enough 
water. 

The  pattern  of  man's  development  and  the 
periods  of  g^rowth  and  deterioration  all  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern: 
Bondage  to  spiritual  faith. 
Spiritual  faltb  to  great  courage. 
Courage  to  liberty. 
Liberty  to  abundance. 
Abundance  to  selfishness. 
Selfishness  to  complacency. 
Complacency  to  apathy. 
Apathy  to  dependency. 
Dependency  to  bondage. 
We  in  America  are  now  in  the  period  of 
abundance — where  we  go  from  here  depends 
on  you  and  me. 


Senators  from  New  York  [Air.  Ksating 
and  Mr.  Javtts]  .  and  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvaiiia  [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Scott]  in  Introducing  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  20-26. 1963, 
as  National  Actors'  Equity  Week. 

This  will  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Actors'  Eiiuity.  Pounded 
on  May  26,  1913.  Equity  now  boasts  a 
membership  of  some  13.000  professional 
actors  and  performers,  ranging  from  the 
unknowns  in  the  chorus  to  the  greatest 
stars  of  the  legitimate  stage.  Through 
the  years  Equity  has  been  the  decisive 
factor  in  guaranteeing  adequate  wages 
and  working  conditions  and  has  also  been 
a  prime  source  of  strength  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  cultural  life  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

While  the  legitimate  stage  is  cur- 
rently faced  with  many  diflQcult  prob- 
lems, it  is  also  simultaneously  entering 
its  most  creative  and  hopeful  era.  The 
rising  costs  associated  with  major  Broad- 
way productions  have  forced  the  price  of 
admissions  steadily  upward,  making  it 
difificult  for  persons  of  average  income 
to  attend  the  theater  with  any  regularity. 
Similarly,  the  high  costs  of  Broadway 
shows  have  kept  producers  from  gam- 
bling with  unknown  talent  or  highly 
creative  and  original  productions. 

But  this  is  also  the  era  of  off-Broadway 
theater  groups  presenting  highly  stimu- 
lating, creati'-e,  and  successful  theater 
at  prices  within  the  range  of  the  average 
theater  goer.  Moreover,  throughout  the 
United  States  local  acting  companies  are 
bringring  first -class  theater  to  communi- 
ties where  legitimate  theater  had  never 
existed.  The  new  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theater  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Arena 
Stage  In  Washington  are  two  outstand- 
ing examples  of  these  new  endeavors. 
The  Ford  Foundation  has  recently  pro- 
vided badly  needed  financial  support  to 
a  number  of  such  resident  groujMi. 

In  short,  as  Actors'  Equity  begins  its 
second  half  century  it  faces  both  prob- 
lems and  opportunities.  I  am  confident 
that  Equity  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  guaranteeing  a  flourishing 
American  theater  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Representative  John  Lindsay,  who 
represents  the  New  York  theater  district, 
has  introduced  a  similar  joint  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope 
prompt  action  is  possible  in  both  Houses 
so  that  National  Actors'  Equity  Week  can 
be  designated  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  a  fitting  and  highly  appro- 
priate tribute  to  this  fine  organization. 
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COLORADO  RIVER  DISPUTE 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  parts  1  and  2  of 
a  four-part  series  of  articles  from  the 
San  EHego  (Calif.)  Union.  Today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  part  3.  The  series  of  arti- 
cles reports  on  the  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  over  salt  in 
the  Colorado  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.1,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  ACTORS'  EQUITY  WEEX  Washington.— Negotiating  a  treaty  seems 

\M       rrmmtm-Btrr      ««  *°  ^®  something  like  buying  a  used  car.     It 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,    I  doesnt  matter  what  you  think  he  said;  or 

was  honored  to  join  the  distinguished  what  he  thinks  you  said.    All  that  matters 


is  what's  In  the  fine  print — or  what  i 
says  Is  In  the  fine  print. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  fln<ii„. 
this  out  about  a  treaty  which  they  rtbntll 
in  1944  with  the  hope  that  it  would  settuT^ 
all  time  the  rights  of  the  two  countrii  fcl[ 
water  In  the  mighty  Colorado  River 

The  river  is  the  most  valuable  resourc 
shared  by  the  two  countries  and.  in  fact  u 
the  largest  single  source  of  water  for  thl 
entire  Southwest. 

The  treaty  worked  pretty  well  until  last 
year.  Then  the  Mexican  Government  cotT 
plained  that  the  water  It  was  getting  h»^ 
become  too  salty  to  be  used  for  irrlmtin» 

That  was  the  point  when  the  two  oounlaiM 
parted  company  on  the  meaning  of  the  IM4 
treaty.  And  as  both  sides  began  dlggta» 
back  into  history  to  support  their  conte^ 
tlons  it  sometimes  seemed  as  though  each 
side  must  have  oi}erated  in  a  vacuinn 

The  U.S.  State  Department  set  the  tone 
for  this  country's  ofllcial  stand  on  December 
21  with  the  following  communique: 

"The  United  States  considers  that  it  u 
fully  complying  with  Its  obligations  under 
the  treaty,  which  placed  no  obligation  on 
the  United  States  to  deliver  any  specified 
quantity  of  water."  Then  follows  an  impor- 
tant sentence : 

"It  was  widely  understood  at  the  time  that 
the  treaty  was  concluded  that  the  saline 
condition  of  the  water  might  increase  as  a 
result  of  the  development  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  •   •  •." 

The  State  Department  went  on  to  say  that 
the  United  States  would  do  all  it  oould  to 
help  the  Mejdcan  farmers  without  compro- 
mlsing  U.S.  legal  rights  under  the  treaty. 

Mexico  fiatly  rejected  the  U.8.  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  and.  based  on  its  own  read- 
Ing  of  the  document,  argued  that  the  water 
supplied  to  It  must  be  "usable"  to  fulfill 
U.8.  obligations.  Later  the  Mexican  posl. 
tlon  was  expanded  to  Include  a  charge  that 
the  very  salty  water  being  discharged  Into 
the  river  by  Arizona's  Wellton  Mohawk  Irri- 
gation District  was  not  "return  flow"  a« 
understood  by  the  treaty  but  "contamina- 
tion." 

But  although  Mexico  would  like  to  por- 
tray Wellton  Mohawk  as  the  villain,  Its  basic 
contention  is  that  the  1944  treaty  contains 
some  assurance  that  the  water  It  gets  will  be 
of  acceptable  quality. 

The  official  U.S.  position  is  that  there  Is 
no  such  guarantee  In  the  treaty  and  further 
that  any  guarantee  was  specifically  exempted 
by  the  men  who  wrote  the  treaty  and  the 
men  who  ratified  it. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  treaty  ratifications  hearing! 
by  both  countries  make  fascinating  reading. 
Take  the  testimony  of  Engineer  Aldolfo  Orive 
Alba,  head  of  the  Mexican  National  Irriga- 
tion Commission,  before  Mexican  senators 
on  July  31,  1945.  Senor  Orive  must  have  set 
a  record  for  poor  forecasting  that  day. 

"With  respect  to  the  possibility  that  water 
delivered  to  us  from  the  Colorado  River  may 
be  of  poor  quality  because  It  contains  dis- 
solved salts,  we  can  state  on  the  basis  of 
reasons  of  both  a  technical  and  a  legal  na- 
ture that  fortunately  such  a  danger  does  not 
exist,"  he  said. 

"The  water  Is  Intended  for  irrigation  •  •  • 
therefore  In  this  treaty,  as  in  any  other  of 
this  nature.  It  is  fully  understood  that  the 
water  must  be  of  good  quality." 

Orive  said  Mexico  had  the  right  to  demand 
virgin  fiow  from  the  river  but  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  retiuTi  flow  (water  which 
had  been  used  by  upstream  Irrigators  and 
allowed  to  go  back  into  the  river).  Orive 
didn't  stop  there.  He  assured  the  Mexican 
Senate: 

"The  most  pessimistic  technical  calcula- 
tions show  that  even  If  return -flow  water  of 
high  salinity  reaches  the  Colorado  River  this 
return  fiow  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  allot- 
ment to  o^XI  country  would  make  a  mixture 
which  our  country  probably  would  accept  In 
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geeoitlaDoe  with  Its  undeniable  right  to  wn- 
fgr  of  good  quality." 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  Orive  was  testify- 
ing after  the  U.S.  Senate,  In  Its  own  hear- 
ing, had  heard  our  State  Department  spokes- 
man take  just  the  opposite  stand. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
was  asked  if  it  was  his  Department's  conten- 
tion that  Mexico  •  •  •  mixst  take  water  re- 
gardless of  quality?"  Acheson  said,  *^e8." 
Senator  Sheridan  Downey,  of  California. 
asked  Acheson  why  the  words  "regardless  of 
quality"  could  not  be  Inserted  In  the  treaty. 
The  Assistant  Secretary,  who  was  later  to 
be  Secretary,  cautioned  against  suggesting 
doubts  where  there  are  no  doubts.  He  ex- 
plained the  Interpretation  still  held  by  the 
United  States  that  the  treaty  limited  Mex- 
ico to  water  from  any  and  all  sources  and 
whatever  their  origin. 

"Even  though  it  becomes  so  saline  that  it 
is  not  usable  by  Mexico?"  E>owney  asked  him. 
'Those  are  the  plain  words  of  the  treaty, 
Senator,"  Acheson  replied. 

Earlier,  R.  J.  Tipton,  a  consulting  engineer 
for  a  protreaty  six  States  committee,  was 
even  more  positive.  It  was  Tipton's  un- 
qualified opinion  that  from  the  langiiage 
of  the  treaty  a  court  or  an  international 
arbitration  tribunal  would  not  hold  that 
Mexico  was  entitled  to  water  fit  for  irriga- 
tion." Tipton  added  the  interesting  com- 
ment that  if  the  words  "regardless  of  qual- 
ity" were  used  in  the  treaty  the  Mexican 
Senate  might  not  ratify  It. 

But  the  Tipton  opinion  on  water  quality 
was  not  unanUnously  accepted  even  on  the 
American  side.  CUy  C.  Qder.  a  Los  Angeles 
water  expert,  testified  that  If  ret\im  flow 
water  became  too  salty  It  could  be  described 
as  salty  brine  and  not  as  water  at  all. 

Harry  W.  Horton,  chief  counsel  for  the 
Imperial  Irrigation  Dtstrict,  seemed  to 
foresee  the  present  problem. 

"£>o  not  place  our  internal  affairs  In  such 
a  shape  that  we  cannot  control  them."  be 
begged  the  Senators.  Horton  called  the 
refusal  to  state  plainly  that  water  quality 
was  not  being  guaranteed  an  "evasion"  and 
said  it  was  "evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith 
even  before  the  treaty  is  ratified." 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1945 
many  people  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  United 
SUtes,  thought  the  treaty  was  a  good  deal 
for  everybody.  About  lOO  miles  of  the  riv- 
er's 1,450-mile  length  flows  through  Mexican 
territory,  but  the  entire  flow  of  the  river 
U  produced  in  the  United  SUtes  and  all  the 
natural  damsites  are  in  the  United  States. 
Beclamatlon  works  in  this  country  have 
turned  a  river  which  once  fiuctuated  be- 
tween "a  trickle  and  a  flood"  Into  a  managed 
resource. 

Under  the  treaty  Mexloo  was  guaranteed 
about  double  the  amount  of  water  It  pre- 
viously had  been  able  to  use  beneficially. 
With  a  firm  water  supply  agriculture  ex- 
panded enormously  in  the  Mexican  Valley 
unUl  a  peak  of  500,000  acres  were  under 
irrigation. 

Perhaps  It  should  be  remembered  that 
California  was  opposed  to  the  treaty.  The 
California  Legislature  appropriated  $50,000 
In  1945  to  lobby  against  It.  The  Golden 
Bute  saw  even  then  that  the  growth  in  the 
Southwest  would  soon  drhik  up  even  the 
mighty  Colorado  and  valid  claims  in  the 
river  could  someday  be  a  matter  of  survival. 


CUBA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes  or  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
viU  undoubtedly  be  hearing  a  lot  about 
Cuba  this  week,  as  we  have  for  the  past 


several  weeks  and  as  we  did  prior  to 

October  22,  1962.  The  Senate  win  re- 
call, in  the  latter  instance,  Uiat  campaign 
oratory  on  Cuba  was  In  full  flower  at 
that  time.  Then,  suddenly,  the  Nation 
looked  war  fully  in  the  face,  and  the 
busy  tongues  fell  still.  We  placed  our 
trust  as  a  nation  where  It  belongs  in  an 
international  crisis — in  the  President — 
and  he  led  the  Nation  through  that  grim 
crisis  with  magnificent  cottrage,  great 
wisdom  and  careful  restraint. 

Now,  apparently,  there  is  a  margin  of 
safety  again.  There  is  a  little  elbow 
room  this  side  of  the  next  grave  crisis. 
And  there  are,  once  again,  a  lot  of  elbows 
elbowing  for  space  in  it  to  play  CIA 
Chief,  Defense  Department  ciiief,  and 
Secretary  of  State,  if  not  President  of 
the  United  Stotes. 

Let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  not  calling  for  an  end  to  discussion 
of  Cuba  or  of  any  other  issue  which  con- 
fronts the  people  of  this  Nation.  Sen- 
ators not  infrequently  have  information 
and  constructive  insights  in  these  mat- 
ters which  can  be  of  value  to  the  Nation. 
They  should  not  be  constrained  to  silence 
but  should  be  urged  to  communicate  in 
these  matters.  In  matters  of  informa- 
tion, of  course,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
members  of  both  parties  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  conjecture  and  a  fact. 
They  know  well  that  in  delicate  matters 
of  foreign  relations,  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  heat  and  light.  They 
kno^-  very  well  that  beyond  the  urge  of 
anxiety  to  do  something  about  Cuba 
there  is  the  difficult  problem  of  defining 
a  constructive  course  of  doing  something. 
Two  Presidents  have  been  working  on 
this  problem  for  years,  and  the  problem 
is  still  with  us. 

Knowing  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  speaking  on  Cuba  with  these  lofty 
thoughts  of  the  Nation's  welfare  in  mind 
I  am  disturbed  by  the  amount  of  Infor- 
mation on  Cuba  which  certain  Members 
of  Congress  appear  to  have  but  which 
is  not  available  to  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  Cabinet — the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We 
have  congressional  reports  of  missiles. 
We  have  the  last  congressional  word  on 
the  attitudes  of  Latin  American  nations 
toward  UjS.  poUcles  on  Cuba.  AikI  aD 
the  while,  the  executive  branch  has  dif- 
ferent information  or  no  information  on 
the  same  matters. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  suggest  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  might  know 
less  about  these  critical  and  delicate 
matters  pertaining  to  Cuba  than  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  After  aU,  these 
executive  branch  officers  have  many  re- 
sponsibilities, and  Cuba  is  only  one  of 
them.  And  in  these  early  weeks  of  the 
session,  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
apparently  had  nothing  else  to  worry 
about  exc^t  Cuba. 

But  I  would  suggest  most  respectfully, 
Mr,  President,  that  the  responsible 
course,  the  cotu-se  which  helps  rather 
than  hurts  the  Nation,  would  be  for  these 
well-informed  Members  to  take  their  In- 
side unimpeachable  Information  on 
Cuba  to  the  appropriate  departments  at 
the  same  time  that  they  take  it  to  the 
press  galleries.  After  aU,  it  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Sewetary  of  Defense, 


and  the  Director  of  the  CIA  who  have 
to  deal  with  these  matters  In  the  end, 
and  I  am  sure  these  ofBdals  would  ap- 
preciate any  Information  which  they  can 
obtain  so  that  they,  tn  turn,  can  pass  it 
on  to  the  President  whose  re«jx>nsibillty 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  Is.  Or  If 
the  Members  need  to  protect  their 
sources,  as  newsmen  do,  and  do  not  trust 
the  Secretaries  of  State  or  Defense  or 
the  CIA  EMrector,  then  i>erh«^>8  they 
might  wish  to  give  their  information  to 
the  President.  I  want  to  offer  now  my 
services  as  confidential  messenger  to  any 
Member  of  this  body  to  carry  to  the 
President  information  or  suggestions 
which  he  or  she  feels  the  President  does 
not  have  and  must  have  if  he  is  to  con- 
duct our  poUcies  with  regard  to  Cuba  ef- 
fectively. I  would,  in  this  connection, 
note  that  the  President  reads  many 
newspapers  carefully,  and  if  the  Mem- 
ber's information  or  ideas  have  already 
appeared  in  the  press  there  would  be 
little  point  in  repeating  them  in  private 
to  him. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  note  that 
it  is  my  imderstanding,  according  to  the 
radio,  that  a  Senator  has  said,  in  effect, 
that  if  the  administration  does  not  put 
into  operation  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  which  he  made  to  Mr.  John 
McCone,  Director  of  the  CIA,  last  week, 
he  will  publicize  them.  I  also  tinder- 
stand  that  another  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  said  that  some  kind  of  an  under- 
standing was  made  by  the  President  with 
Chairman  Khrushchev  at  the  time  of  the 
October  crisis  and  that  our  part  of  the 
deal,  the  removal  of  Jupiter  bases  frcxn 
Italy  and  Turkey  and  Thor  bases  from 
England,  is  now  being  consummated. 

May  I  say  to  these  two  Senators  that 
if  the  one  wants  to  pubhclze  his  recom- 
mendations, he  should  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  so  if  he  thinlcs  it  is  in  the 
national  interest.  To  the  other  I  would 
suggest  that  he  establish  contact  with 
the  Defense  Department  to  find  out  Just 
how  kjcg  before  Cuba  the  removal  of 
these  bases  from  Europe  was  being  con- 
sidered and  to  find  out  why  this  was 
done.  May  I  assure  him  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  foundation  to  his  charge  of  an 
understanding  which  implies  a  secret 
deal,  and  may  I  say  to  him  further  that 
his  Republican  colleagues  in  the  lead- 
ership in  both  Houses  have  been  called 
to  the  White  House  on  many  occasions 
and  have  been  kept  fully  informed  of  all 
developments  in  the  Cuban  situation. 

I  note,  too.  Mr.  President,  that  over 
tlie  weekend,  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  New  York  also  felt  impelled  to  enter 
the  public  discussion  of  Cuba.  I  wel- 
comed his  participation,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  looked  in  vain 

for  a  contribution  worthy  of  Mni  After 
all.  the  Governor  of  New  York  is  one  of 
the  most  qualified  la&a.  in  the  Nation  on 
Latin  American  affairs.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  worked  on  the  problems  of  that 
region,  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  an  of- 
ficial of  the  UA  Government,  with  vast 
powers  to  do  something  about  them. 
And  even  now.  the  Governor  has  in  his 
own  backyard,  so  to  speak,  in  New  York 
City,  a  microcasm  of  the  immense  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  human  neglect,  and  in- 
equity which  are  at  the  root  of  the  ills 
of  Latin  America. 
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One  would  expect  from  an  authority 
of  his  stature  a  deep  insight  into  what 
ought  to  be  done;  some  possible  answers 
on  the  Cuban  situation.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor found  (mly  that  Cuba  was  a  cause 
of  difficulty  in  Latin  America:  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  press.  Mr.  President,  the 
Qovemor  said  that  what  we  need  is 
more  information. 

It  is  not  so  much  more  information 
that  we  need  on  this  subject.  We  have 
the  facts  supplied  by  President  Kennedy 
and  Cabinet  ofScials,  and  we  have  every 
conjecture  on  Cuba  that  political  fantasy 
can  devise.  We  have  a  surfeit  of  in- 
formation. Mr.  ELennedy.  What  we  real- 
ly need  is  more  restraint  on  irresponsible 
public  utterances  which  are  playing  dan- 
gerously with  the  fires  of  public  emo- 
tion. What  we  really  need  from  the 
Ctovemor  and  from  the  Senate  are  con- 
structive suggestions  that  will  help  ease 
the  Cuban  situation. 

The  presentation  of  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion by  the  Defense  Department  last 
week,  followed  by  the  President's  press 
conference,  was  a  combined  statement 
of  intelligence  and  broad  policy  and  a 
firm  and  unequivocal  presentation  of 
the  administration's  stand  in  Cuba.  The 
President  of  the  United  States— any 
President — can  act  in  a  situation  involv- 
ing war  or  peace  only  on  intelligence  of 
which  he  is  sure.  To  act  otherwise 
would  be  irresponsible  and  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

On  last  October  the  President  received 
intelligence  several  days  before  he  called 
a  meeting  of  the  leadership  on  October 
22.  To  be  absolutely  siu*e  he  had  that 
initial  intelligence  confirmed  again  and 
again,  but  in  the  meantime  he  ordered 
the  Air  Force  on  a  strict  alert,  he  in- 
creased the  Armed  Forces  in  Ouantan- 
amo,  and  ordered  Marines  and  other 
combat  elements  into  the  Caribbean  area 
from  as  far  away  as  the  West  Coast. 
The  policy  he  pursued  then  was  one 
which  took  the  unavoidable  risk  of  in- 
volving this  country  in  nuclear  war. 
The  Republican  leadership  knew  it;  the 
American  people  knew  it;  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  knew  it. 

I  believe  that  the  intelligence  furnished 
the  President  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  McCone  Is  excellent.  I  believe  that 
the  combined  Judgment  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair  and  Mr.  McCone  that 
swift  preparation  In  Cuba  for  an  offense 
could  not  go  undetected  is  accurate. 

May  I  remind  my  Republican  col- 
leagues that  Cuba  is  only  one  of  a  nimi- 
ber  of  difflciiltles  which  confront  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and, 
thereby,  all  of  us.  regardless  of  party, 
at  this  time.  I  would  call  to  their  at- 
tention the  recent  events  in  Iraq,  the 
ever-present  danger  at  West  Berlin,  the 
critical  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
difficulties  in  various  parts  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  ever  present  dangers  at 
Taiwan  and  Korea. 

I  would  call  on  all  to  be  less  interested 
in  the  partisan  politics  of  attacking  the 
President  and  his  policy  and  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  national  need  to  be 
constructive  and  to  come  forward  with 
the  kind  of  assistance  ix^ch  any  Presi- 
dent needs  at  any  crucial  period  in  our 
history. 


Insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  concerned,  he  believes  that  the  Cuban 
diiBculty  is  being  handled  in  a  most  re- 
q?onsible  fashion  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  trust  him  to  continue 
to  handle  it  in  that  fashion.  What  the 
rest  of  us  need  most  of  all  to  do  is  to  get 
down  to  the  business  of  legislating  on  the 
inner  ills  of  this  Nation.  We  are  not 
going  to  gird  this  Nation  for  the  tests 
of  our  times  by  playing  guessing  games 
on  the  facts  in  the  Cuban  situation. 
There  is  the  hard  business  of  dealing 
with  the  facts  at  home  which  the  Presi- 
dent set  forth  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  Let  us  get  on  with  our  work 
and  let  us  do  so  responsibly  and 
constructively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  on 
Cuba,  a  commentary  entitled  "Intelli- 
gence Gathering :  In  Cuba  or  Elsewhere. 
Imprecision  Is  Hard  To  Avoid,"  written 
by  Philip  Geyelin.  and  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  today,  February 
11.1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Intelucknck  Oathkrino:   In  Cxtba  or  Else- 
where,  Imprecision    la   Hard   To  Avoid 

(By  Philip  Oeyelln) 

Washington. — Some  17,000  Soviet  troops 
are  now  in  Cuba,  President  Kennedy  and  his 
top  associates  now  estimate  with  a  public  air 
of  certainty.  Yet  they  would  be  less  than 
■tunned,  and  the  Ooverzunent's  Intelligence 
gatherers  would  not  be  greatly  abashed,  if 
this  estimate  should  have  to  be  drastically 
altered  a  week  or  a  month  from  now — 
without  a  single  Soviet  soldier  actually  mov- 
ing In  or  out  of  Cuba  In  the  Interval. 

Congressional  critics  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's Cuban  policies  doubtless 
would  be  up  In  arms.  Uneasy  citizens  prob- 
ably would  be  shocked.  But  the  unhappy 
fact  Is  that  apart  from  one  downward  ad- 
justment in  troop  estimates  baaed  on  the 
actual  departure  of  4.000  Russian  troops,  the 
United  States  has  been  hastily  revising  up- 
ward its  estimate  of  Soviet  troop  strength 
In  Cuba  In  past  months,  not  on  account  of 
new  arrivals  but  simply  because  fresh  evi- 
dence revealed  that  original  calculations  were 
far  too  low. 

All  this  points  up  a  problem  that  prom- 
ises to  bedevU  the  Kennedy  administration's 
conduct  of  Cuban  policy  for  just  as  long  as 
the  Cuban  crisis  lasts.  The  root  of  the  prob- 
lem is  simply  that  imprecision,  revision  and 
Indecision  are  facts  of  life  In  the  complex, 
clandestine  world  of  intelligence. 

And  Cuba's  tightly  closed  police  state  Is 
a  classic  case  In  point.  For  "absolute  as- 
surance" on  Cuban  doings,  as  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Chief  John  McCone  said  the 
other  day,  the  United  States  would  require 
"continuing  penetrating  on-site  inspection," 
but  since  the  shutdown  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Havana  3  years  ago,  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment officially  hasn't  a  single  representative 
on  the  spot.  Instead.  It  must  rely  entirely 
on  aerial  photography,  spy  networks  on  the 
ground,  the  Havana  embassies  of  friendly  na- 
tions, and  refugee  reports.  These  sources 
supplied  the  bits  and  pieces  of  Information 
which,  when  welded  together,  convinced 
President  Kennedy  to  take  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  war  last  October,  and  now  convince 
him  Cuba  poees  no  offensive  military  threat. 

VAurrr  or  ixcbniqubs 
Some    of    the    Ingredients    are    Incredibly 
pr«cla«.    A  n-a   aircraft,  soaring   at   80,000 
feet,  over  Cuba,  can  peer  into  the  open  holds 
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of  a  ship  and  provide  the  dimensions  m 
crate.  It  can  furnish  the  height  of  a  a<^Ll 
soldier  and  probably  teU  If  he  needed  «  hUT 
cut.  It  can  pick  up  the  tracks  of  a  trud?7" 
rough  terrain.  It  can  provide  a  weit» 
detail  about  goods  in  the  process  of  hL* 
loaded  or  unloaded  from  ships  and  co^ 
produce  a  highly  accurate  troop  no8e-count!_ 
if  the  Russians  would  be  amiable  enou»h  b! 
mass  their  total  Cuban  strength  out  Inth^ 
open  on  parade.  "• 

But  the  Russians  have  not  been  so  uu 
able.  Havana  harbor,  moreover,  boasts^I 
set  of  covered  docks,  where  unloadijJ^ 
quite  impossible  to  photograph.  Nor  cm 
aerial  cameras  pierce  closed  hatch  covm 
warehouses — or  caves.  ' 

So  the  l-ighly  technical  process  of  reaiiin. 
photo  negatives  U  only  the  beginning^ 
aerial  Intelligence,  a  process,  which  In  the 
case  of  Cuba,  required  an  astounding  variety 
of  supplementary  fact-flndlng.  Po,  ^ 
stance,  the  business  of  identifying  thos«  49 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  can  be  mm 
to  have  begun  with  sober  study  of  the  length 
of  a  brick  In  Moscow's  Red  Square.  By  uslat 
the  bricks  as  a  measuring  rod,  photoTrt 
Russian  rocketry  In  the  annual  May  D«* 
Red  Square  parade  yielded  rather  preclw 
dimensions  of  the  weaponry. 

With  these  dimensions  and  by  working  qq 
the  assumption  that  Russian  and  U.S.  mit. 
Bile  designers  are  subject  to  the  same  U«i 
of  physics  and  aerodynamics,  U.S.  specially 
can  deduce  a  rocket's  probable  thnwt  and 
range.  With  this  data,  they  could  then  draw 
conclusions  about  the  nature  of  missiles  pho. 
tographed  In  Cuba,  dimensions  of  these  ml». 
slles  could  be  calculated  in  relation  to  aome 
item  in  the  photos  whose  size  Is  known— gay 
the  gage  of  a  railway  track. 

The  United  States  knew  well  before  latt 
October's  missile  crisis  that  Mr.  Castro  had 
been  favored  with  a  batch  of  Soviet  8A-J 
high-altitude,  antiaircraft  missiles,  which 
were  subsequently  credited  with  knocUni 
down  an  American  U-2  plane  over  Cuba. 
But  only  the  CIA's  Mr.  McCone,  insiders  My, 
rightly  read  this  Intelligence  lead  as  a  highly 
suspicious  sign  that  the  Russians  might  have 
some  very  special  reason  for  wanting  to  keep 
American  aerial  photography  planes  away 
from  Cuba.  Largely  on  this  evidence,  he  In- 
terrupted a  European  honeymoon  to  write  1 
memorandum  to  his  CIA  aides  predlctlai 
that  the  Russians  might  be  preparing  to  In- 
troduce  offensive  missUes  in  Cuba. 

Other  experts,  already  convinced  that  Mr. 
B^hrushchev  had  no  such  intentions,  dis- 
missed the  SA-2  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
similar  weapons  had  been  given  by  Ruasti 
to  Indonesia  and  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
He;  in  neither  case  had  the  move  foreshad- 
owed shipments  of  big.  strategic  missiles. 

HAZARDOUS    GUESSWORK 

Original  estimates  of  Soviet  troop  strength 
in  Cuba  went  avwy  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  Actually,  counting  the  Incoming  Rui- 
slan  soldiers  Is  Impossible.  Even  envoy*  ol 
Allied  countries  in  Havana  profess  inability 
to  estimate  with  much  precision  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  can  observe;  "How  can  you  be 
sure  you  aren't  counting  the  same  trcx^ 
twice?"  says  one.  What  the  United  State* 
usually  can  do  Is  detect  when  troop  traoB- 
ports  arrive  and  estimate  how  many  men 
probably  were  aboard.  Also,  it's  possible  to 
identify  personnel  carriers,  tanks,  and  other 
specific  pieces  of  military  equipment  by 
photo  or  by  word-of -mouth  reports  and,  by 
applying  these  figures  to  known  tables  of 
organization  for  Russian  units,  estimate 
how  much  manpower  is  likely  to  be  Involved. 

But  this  Is  hazardous  guesswork  at  beet. 
at  least  in  the  beginning,  and  in  Cuba  It 
led  the  United  States  seriously  astray. 
Now.  experts  say,  more  erf  the  Soviet  forcee 
are  organized  Into  formal  units  In  perma- 
nent encampments  and  their  numbers  can 
therefore  be  more  accurately  estimated. 


even  so.  the  United  States  can't  be  certain 
about  this,  or  al>out  much  else.  There  Is, 
as  President  Kennedy  observed  last  week, 
"no  finite  proof"  that  offensive  weapons 
aren't  stashed  away  In  caves — but  only  U.S. 
confidence  that  any  concealed  missiles 
couldn't  be  made  operational  without  detec- 
tion. And  If  deductions  from  the  relatively 
bard  evidence  of  aerial  photos  are  dangerous, 
intelligence  analysts  must  also  deal  with  a 
torrent  of  Information  of  other  sorts  whose 
reliability  is  even  more  uncertain. 

Even  the  reports  of  trained  agents  run  a 
wide  gamut  of  reliability,  and  must  be 
graded  accordingly.  Untrained  observers 
flood  the  Government  with  rumors  and  re- 
ports that  are  far  harder  to  weigh. 

Finally,  no  computer  can  sift  the  Govern- 
ment's massive  Intelligence  yield.  It  must 
be  evaluated  by  mere  men.  with  preconclved 
notions,  bested  Interests,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious prejudices.  Military  intelligence 
authorities,  for  example,  generally  take  the 
darkest  view.  With  responsibility  for  pos- 
sible action  If  Cuba  should  tvu-n  Into  an 
active  mUltary  threat,  they  don't  usually  err 
on  the  conservative  side.  If  the  United 
States  was  somewhat  slow  in  accepting  as 
"hard"  the  evidence  of  the  Cuban  missile 
buildup,  the  explanation  for  that  they  may 
well  trace  to  the  overwhelming  view  of  Soviet 
experts  here  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  wouldn't 
ship  missiles  out  of  Russia  because  he  never 
had  before. 

DANGER    or    DISTRACTION 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  policy-makers 
move  cautiously  toward  hard  judgments  on 
intelligence.  Tet  politicians  as  well  as  the 
public  prefer  to  deal  in  neat,  hard  "facts." 
The  result  Is  a  partisan  debate,  not  over 
what  the  U.S.  Government  ought  to  do  about 
the  Communist  military  penetration  of  Cuba 
It  admits  to  knowing  about,  but  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  penetration  isnt  a 
good  deal  deej>er  than  the  U.S.  Government 
admits.  Maybe  It  is;  perhaps,  also,  U.S. 
intelligence  gathering  needs  jacking  up. 
But  the  public  controversy  over  the  accuracy 
of  specific  intelligence  data  also  risks  dis- 
traction from  the  bigger  Cuban  problem. 

And  already  it  has  provoked  the  adminis- 
tration, the  experts  fear,  into  dangeroxisly 
detailed  rebuttal.  Imperiling  intelligence 
sources  and  resting  the  Government's  pres- 
tige and  credibility  far  too  heavily  on  Intel- 
ligence data  which  by  Its  nature  is  seldom 
conclusive,  sometimes  erroneous,  almost 
always  imperfect — as  well  as  astonishingly 
accurate,  detailed,  and  prescient  at  times. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  morning  hour  is  concluded,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  Senate  for  15  minutes  on  three  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  exercise  my  right  under 
the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  so  that  I  may 
make  a  comment  on  the  speech  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  made? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
first  like  to  say  I  am  glad  to  have  heard 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  lesMler.  He  is  not  only  a  great 
Senator,  but  I  can  say  in  the  finest  sense, 
a  great  American.  All  of  us,  of  both 
parties,  respect  him.  We  have  confidence 
in  what  he  says  and  does. 

During  the  debate  about  Cuba,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  I  have 
not  spoken  often.   I  have  had  no  special 

sources  of  information.  But  chiefly,  I 
have  recognized,  as  have  all  of  us,  that 
the  Cuban  Issue  Is  a  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate situation — one  which  I  have  never 


believed  should  become  a  partisan  issue, 
because  it  affects  the  security  of  our 
country. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  dealing  with  this  dif- 
ficult problem,  has  addressed  himself  to 
it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  with 
the  greatest  concern  for  the  security  and 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

Nevertheless,  I  speak  today  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  study,  because  of  my 
continued  concern  about  the  Soviet  base 
in  Cuba.  It  is  the  second  statement  I 
have  made  on  this  subject,  and  I  want  to 
speak  with  restraint. 

Last  year,  when  there  were  many  calls 
for  invasion  and  blockade  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Soviet  long-range  missiles, 
I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
that  the  imi>osition  of  a  blockade  could 
lead  to  a  confrontation  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, which  could  lead  to  war;  that  it 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war;  and  that  those 
who  urged  invasion,  or  a  blockade,  and 
all  of  us,  must  be  prepared  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  carry  out  all  the  implications  of 
such  a  choice. 

We  are  thankful  that  last  year  when 
the  President  made  his  decision — and  It 
wsis  the  correct  decision — that  it  did  not 
result  in  war,  but  brought  about  the 
withdrawal,  as  I  believe,  of  the  Soviet 
long-range  missiles.  I  salute  him  for  his 
courageous  and  correct  decision. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  must  now  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  continuing 
presence  of  Soviet  forces  and  arms  In 
Cuba  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  this  coun- 
try, a  concern  which  cannot  be  easily 
allayed,  and  their  presence  could  well 
lead  to  a  new  crisis. 

I  think  it  correct — as  the  President  and 
Secretary  McNamara  have  said  publicly, 
said  as  I  understand  Mr.  McCone  said  in 
committee — that  the  administration,  be- 
cause of  Its  various  and  many  sources 
of  intelligence,  has  the  greatest  capabil- 
ity to  secure  and  evaluate  information 
concerning  Soviet  military  forces  and 
wearwns.  Nevertheless,  because  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  these  appraisals 
have  not  always  been  accurate  in  the 
past,  and  because  onsite  inspection  has 
been  refused  by  Cuba,  it  Is  not  possible  to 
verify  fully  the  judgment  that  additional 
weap>ons,  and  even  wea];x>ns  of  offensive 
capacity,  are  not  lodged  In  Cuba. 

For  myself.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  the  administration 
at  this  time,  because  of  its  capacity  to 
secure  and  evaluate  the  many  sources 
of  intelligence  regarding  Soviet  strength 
and  weapons.  Nevertheless,  if  future 
developments  should  indicate  a  contin- 
ued increase  in  Soviet  forces  or  weapons 
of  any  character,  it  is  inevitable  that 
concern  in  this  country  will  continue 
to  mount. 

If  this  occurs.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  administration  could  allay  this  con- 
cern by  repetitions  of  the  briefings  by 
Secretary  McNamara  and  other  adminis- 
trative officials,  valuable  as  they  were. 
In  this  respect  I  might  say  that  I  have 
had  access  to  the  briefing  given  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  it 

gave  me  the  Impression  that  Soviet 
strength  in  Cuba  had  increased  since  last 
fall — though  not  in  long-range  capabil- 
ities. 


I  agree  that  this  is  a  dangeroiis  and 
delicate  situation  which  demands  that 
the  greatest  responsibility  be  exercised 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  of  both  par- 
ties— for  the  President  has  the  iilttmate 
responslbiUty.  In  whatever  course  he 
takes,  he  must  have  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people. 

However,  I  point  out  that  as  a  hvunan 
factor,  if  developments  should  indicate 
that  Soviet  forces  or  weapons  of  any 
kind  continue  to  be  introduced  into 
Cuba,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  expect 
Members  of  Congress  to  refrain  from 
formation  available  to  the  public  or  to 
the  public.  It  might  be  better  if  they 
would  make  their  information  known  to 
the  administration,  and  to  the  Intelli- 
gence agencies  concerned.  However,  I 
repeat  that  if  Members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve their  sources  are  valid.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  them  not  to  make  such  in- 
formation available  to  the  public  or  to 
expect  that  they  will  not  make  it 
available. 

I  will  not  comment  on  the  statements 
of  every  Member  who  has  talked  on  this 
subject.  However,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  listened  to  what  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  has 
said.  I  have  never  heard  him,  since  he 
began  this  debate  last  fall,  say  anything 
other  than  with  a  constructive  purpose. 
I  have  never  heard  him  urge  upon  the 
administration  any  rash  action. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  Is  now 
urging  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  fiilflll  his 
promise  to  remove  Russian  troops  from 
Cuba.  Removal  of  the  Soviet  troops,  in 
my  view,  is  the  crucial  issue  to  which 
our  policies  should  be  directed.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  if  Soviet  troops  are 
withdrawn,  they  would  leave  in  the 
hands  of  Castro  weap>ons  and  missiles 
capable  of  attacking  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  country  in  this  hemisphere. 
Withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  woiild  be 
the  best  evidence,  the  best  proof,  that 
there  are  no  missiles  in  Cuba  capable  of 
seriously  threatening  our  country,  or 
any  other  covmtry  In  this  hemisphere. 

Conversely,  if  Soviet  troops  remsun — 
remembering  the  false  assurances  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Qromyko  last 
fall — the  haunting  uncertainty'  about 
the  presence  of  missiles  at  this  time,  or 
their  future  introduction,  will  persist. 
We  support  the  President's  policy  of  ob- 
taining removal  of  the  Soviet  troops.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  crucial  issue. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  In  my  judgment  it 
has  already  been  ccmipromised.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  at  this  time  to  adopt  a  pol- 
icy which  will  be  effective — that  is,  the 
firm  policy  that  it  will  not  accept  or  tol- 
erate a  Russian  base  in  Cuba  or  any- 
where else  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  President  has  valid  grounds  to 
insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops  from  Cuba,  as  well  as  mis- 
siles, on  the  basis  of  Russian  promises 
made  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  last  year. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  will 
pursue  this  policy  by  every  diplomatic 
means.    We  hope  he  will  be  successful. 

I  beUeve  it  is  possible  that  he  will  be 
successful. 

But,  in  the  event  that  diplomatic 
measures  do  not  suffice,  the  question  will 
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sUU  be  before  ub.  with  all  its  xmcertain- 
ties. 

If  Russia  does  xx>t  accede  to  the  Pres- 
IdoxVs  reascmalde  and  im^er  request 
for  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  after  such 
time  as  he  beheves  reasonaUe,  the  Pres- 
ident, suppcxted  by  the  Congress,  should 
take  the  same  firm  measures  that  he 
took  last  fall,  and  Impose  a  blockade. 

Of  oouTse,  the  ImpositlCHi  of  a  block- 
ade would  iMing  aeraln  the  risk  of  war. 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  Soviet  Union  would 
risk  a  confrontaticm  and  nuclear  war 
on  this  Issoe.  Rather,  I  believe  such  ac- 
tion would  establish  the  proposition  that 
we  will  not  accept  or  tolerate  a  Rus- 
sian base  in  Cuba.  If  successful,  it  would 
be  a  policy  which  we  can  maintain  for 
the  entire  hemisphere. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yieldinf  to  me.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
>»itw  that  I  believe  he  is  doing  two  things, 
and  I  should  like  to  associate  myself,  if 
he  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  with  his 
statement. 

nrst,  he  Is  putting  into  perspective 
these  debates  and  discussions  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  information,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  American  people 
were  taken  into  confidence  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  what  information  the 
administration  has  or  should  have,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  Issue :  What  ought 
we  to  do  about  It? 

Everyone  agrees  it  is  a  serious  matter, 
whether  he  is  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
or  whether  it  is  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet. 

Secondly,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  rrnAing  clear  to  the  President  that 
he  feels  the  country  would  back  him 
even  on  the  reintroduction  of  a  quar- 
antine— I  believe  that  is  the  word  the 
President  used— and  that  the  Senator 
is  now  equating  the  presence  of  Soviet 
organized  units — and  I  use  that  word 
"organized"  advisedly,  because  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  because  it  Is  one  thing  to  speak 
of  18,000  personnel,  if  that  is  the  num- 
ber, who  are  si>ecl£dists  or  technicians, 
dispersed  In  many  places,  and  an  entire- 
ly different  thing  to  speak  of  tightly 
organized  military  units,  which,  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people,  would  possess  the 
capability  of  some  offensive  military 
action. 

Therefore  the  Senator  feels  that  the 
procedure  which  the  President  used  be- 
fore is  susceptible,  within  the  compass 
of  what  the  American  people  would  ex- 
pect, as  the  measure  fitting  the  cause 
of  reapplication  of  the  proposal. 

If  I  understand  correctly  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  Senator,  because 
I  feel  exactly  the  same  way.  That  is 
what  I  said  over  TV,  but  I  am  sure  I 
did  not  say  it  as  well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  The  Congress  in  its  reso- 
lution has  aflirmed  its  support  to  the 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Congress  supported 
the  President's  declaration  that  he  would 
take  such  steps  as  he  felt  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  this  country.  He 
Is  pursuing  diplomatic  means  to  secure 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops.  I  be- 
Ueve the  policy  which  would  protect  this 
country,  and  which  would  be  a  clear 

policy,  is  that  we  do  not  accept  or  tolerate 
the  existence  of  a  Russian  base  in  Cuba, 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

The       PRESIDINO       OFFICER       (Mr. 

BnrwsTXR  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  always,  is 
most  constructive  in  his  approach  to  the 
diflBculties  which  confront  our  Nation, 
not  only  with  respect  to  domestic  policy, 
but  also,  and  most  especially,  in  the  field 
of  foreign  pwlicy. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  on 
the  fioor  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
he  may  have  heard  me  say  that  I  did 
not  ctdl  for  a  moratorium  or  a  period  of 
silence  on  Cuba.  All  that  I  was,  in  effect, 
asking  for  was  constructive  criticism,  and 
that  any  information  which  was  avail- 
able would  get  to  the  sources  in  our  Gtov- 
emment  which  are  charged  with  the  task 
of  evaluating  that  information. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  I  too 
feel  that  the  President  has  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility. My  mind  goes  back  to  last 
October  22,  when  the  minority  leader  and 
I  were  in  the  White  House,  and  when 
what  the  President  proposed  to  do  at 
that  time  was  laid  before  us. 

It  was  a  grim  moment  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  We  could  have  been 
engaged  in  a  nuclear  war.  I  daresay 
that  every  member  of  the  leadership  who 
was  there  at  that  time,  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  felt  that  that  was 
far  more  than  a  bare  E>ossibiLity.  When 
I  returned  home,  the  people  Itnew  it. 
Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
knew  it.  At  that  critical  moment,  the 
President  made  a  decision  on  the  basis 
of  facts  wliich  had  been  evaluated,  over 
and  over  again,  by  his  intelligence  ad- 
visers. That  is  the  President's  respon- 
sibility always,  not  ours,  except 
Incidentally. 

I  hope  that  if  Members  of  Congress 
get  any  information  from  any  source, 
they  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities, 
because  Mr.  McCone  told  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  every  rumor, 
every  bit  of  evidence,  which  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  his  Agency  is  sifted 
through  thoroughly. 

So  I  ask  for  constructive  criticism,  not 
silence.  I  am  asking  for  responsibility, 
not  for  shouting  merely  for  the  purpose 
Of  making  a  noise  or  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  little  publicity.  The  country 
comes  first — always.    So  far  as  we  are 
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concerned — ^Republicans  and  D«a(^ 
crats — we  come  second — always. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  flu* 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguig^ 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mawsfi^j] 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  distta^ 
guished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [n^ 
CooPExl  upon  their  statements  tote 
relating  to  the  Cuban  situation.  This 
is  the  kind  of  discussion  and  debate 
which  lends  dignity  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  it  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  able  and 
informed  Members  of  this  body  Iq  tht 

field  of  foreign  poUcy.  The  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  is  looked  upon  u 
a  scholar  in  this  area.  When  these  two 
able  public  servants  speak  as  they  ^ 
today,  it  ought  to  be  reassuring  to  the 

American  people. 

During  the  past  weekend,  I  was  in  g^ 
home  State.  I  must  confess  that  in  tak> 
ing  with  my  fellow  citizens,  I  found  tiua 
worried,  concerned,  and  confused  onr 
the  Cuban  situation,  because  of  the  nuay 
conflicting  reports  which  come  to  their 
attention  through  the  news  media.  0( 
course,  these  reports  are  the  result  t 
statements  by  Members  of  Congress  ud 
the  executive  branch.  It  was  my  hope 
that  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  o( 
Defense  on  the  radio  and  television  and 
before  the  representatives  of  the  pres 
during  the  past  week  would  do  much  to 
clarify  the  situation  relating  to  oic  P0U9 
on  Cuba.  It  is  regrettable  that  folloi«. 
ing  his  full  and  complete  statement,  wlft 
extensive  documentation,  there  is  still 
dispute  and  argument  over  the  so-called 
facts  of  Russian  troops  and  Soviet  anni 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Meok- 
bers  of  Congress  to  give  direct,  tmk, 
and  candid  answers  to  the  American 
people.  I.  for  one,  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  just  that.  I  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  done  a 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  beUen 
that  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  are  beini 
candid  and  frank. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  said  to  tht 
Senate  today,  we  can  help  in  the  system 
of  information  and  intelligence  br 
making  available  to  the  executive  offloen 
of  the  Government  whatever  inf  ormatiOD 
we  as  Senators  or  Representatives  maj 
have.  Then,  if  these  oflBcials  fail  to 
follow  up  on  such  alleged  facts,  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  public  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion. 

A  clear  statement  of  our  purpose  and 
policy  toward  Cuba  is  needed,  evra 
though  I  feel  that  that  purpose  and  policy 
are  generally  well  understood.  First,  we 
in  the  United  States  and  in  this  Gov- 
ernment have  as  a  policy  the  freedom  of 
Cuba  from  the  present  dictatorship  of 
Pidel  Castro  and  from  occupation  by 
Soviet  troops.  We  should  make  It  clear 
to  the  world  that  Cuba  is  as  mudi 
occupied  today  as  is  Hungary,  and  that 
Soviet  troops  are  there  to  Impose  tbdr 
domination  upon  Cuba.  We  have  as  our 
purpose,  the  withdrawal  of  such  troops 
and  armaments  from  Cuba.  How  that  te 
to  be  done  can  best  be  determined  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
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As    the    director    of    the    CIA    has 

(ggtified.  all  information  relating  to  the 
jecurity  of  the  United  States  is  given  the 
most  meticulous  scrutiny.  All  leads  will 
be  checked  out.  Nothing  will  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  This  is  a  very  sensiUve 
situation.  The  United  States  has  com- 
mitments all  over  the  world.  There  are 
trouble  spots  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
that  cannot  be  Ignored  or  forgotten.  The 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  is  ever  present. 
Therefore,  our  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems must  be  carefully  designed,  taking 
all  these  factors  into  consideration,  and 

must  be  handled  in  a  most  meticulous 
and  prudent  manner. 

Second.  We  must  have  the  objective 
of  restoring  free  government  in  Cuba 
through  progressive  programs  of  political 

and  economic  reform.  In  all  this,  we 
need  the  counsel,  advice,  and  coopera- 
tion of  our  LaUn-American  friends  and 
neighbors.  President  Kennedy  journeys 
to  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  for  his  meeting 
in  late  March  with  the  presidents  of  the 
Central  American  Republics.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  high  on  the  agenda  of  this  im- 
portant meeting  will  be  a  statement  of 
common  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  with  our  Central  American  neigh- 
bors and  other  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  to- 
day. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  con- 
tent until  our  objectives  and  purposes 
are  realized  by  a  program  of  action. 
There  are  many  details  that  can  l>e  dis- 
cussed at  a  later  date. 

It  is  imperative  that  rash  charges 
which  caiuiot  be  substantiated  by  facts 
do  not  find  their  way  into  this  Chamber 
or  into  the  media  of  public  Information. 
It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  public 
oflBcial  in  this  country  to  speak  with 
caution  and  to  use  prudent  judgment  and 
extreme  care  when  he  discusses  these 
tiighly  sensitive  and  dangerous  situ- 
ations. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  believe  that  the 
holding  of  the  conference  in  Costa  Rica 
is  particularly  appropriate,  because  of 
the  conspicuously  democratic  govern- 
ment of  that  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  do. 
There  is  no  area  in  which  there  is  great- 
er concern  over  the  Conununist  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro  and  its  effect  upon 
democratic  institutions  and  Republics 
throughout  Latin  America.  The  confer- 
ence at  San  Jose  can  be  a  highly  signif- 
icant one.  It  is  in  the  right  environ- 
ment, with  the  right  people,  and  under 
the  right  auspices;  and  I  hope  that  out 
of  that  conference  will  come  not  only 
another  condenuiation  of  Castroism,  but 
also  a  program  of  democratic  action. 
Many  things  can  be  done  and  should  be 
done.  The  economic  noose  can  be  tight- 
ened around  Cuba.  Tlie  freedom  fight- 
ers within  Cuba  can  be  aided.    Guerrilla 


fighters  can  be  trained.  Subversion  can 
be  combated.  Many  other  things  can  be 
done. 

This  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Latin  American  governments,  has 
instituted  and  has  had  underway  for 
some  time  a  program  to  meet  Commu- 
nist subversion  in  Latin  America— by 
training  coiuiteragents,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  ixdice  forces,  by  the  preparation 
of  counterpropaganda  programs,  and 
by  a  host  of  other  tilings.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  be  considerable  expansion  of 
the  many  efforts  which  are  being  made 

by  our  Government  and  by  other  gov- 
ernments to  check  the  movement  of 
Conununist  subversion  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  the  Communist  penetration 
of  this  hemisphere.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  FROST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  only 
recently  the  Nation  suffered  a  tragic  loss 
in  the  death  of  one  of  its  great  citizens 
and  great  poets,  Robert  Frost.  Today, 
we  should  pause  to  honor  the  memory 
of  this  beloved  American  poet. 

The  mantle  of  greatness  has  never 
been  limited  to  the  athlete,  the  orator, 
the  soldier,  the  adventurer,  the  leader. 
It  has  its  more  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
forms,  its  peaceful  sunsets,  and  its  child's 
innocence.  It  has  forms  that  capture 
us  unaware  in  gentle  assaults,  placing 
something  beautiful  in  our  hearts  for- 
ever. Such  was  the  greatness  of  Robert 
Frost. 

Now  the  sure  voice  that  sang  from  the 
strong  hills  of  Vermont  has  been  stilled, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  only  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  etemalness  of  death,  for  a 
true  poet's  voice  never  dwindles  away 
into  echoes,  but  rings  clearly  for  aU  ages. 

His  fellow  poets  around  the  world  loved 
him  as  one  of  the  master  singers,  the 
poet  of  strength  and  simplicity.  And  to 
millions  of  Americans  he  wsis  America's 
greatest  poet,  a  craggy-faced  New  Eng- 
lander  who  sang  of  his  rugged  country 
in  a  way  they  had  never  heard  before. 

He  published  his  first  book  of  poems, 
"A  Boy's  Will."  while  living  with  his  wife 
on  a  farm  in  England.  He  was  40  years 
old  then,  and  soon  returned  to  America, 
to  publish  volume  after  volume  of  poetry. 
Thousands  remember  being  enthralled  by 
his  wry  Yankee  humor  at  his  innumer- 
able platform  readings  around  the  coun- 
try. Honor  after  honor  began  to  come 
his  way  as  his  fame  spread.  He  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  four  times.  And  in  Janu- 
ary of  1961  he  traveled  from  his  farm 
in  Vermont  to  read  one  of  his  poems  at 
President  Kermedy's  inauguration,  an 
event  which  gave  public  acknowledge- 
ment to  his  place  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
land. 

Let  us  mark  with  restraint  the  passing 
of  this  man.  Let  us  build  him  no  monu- 
ments. Can  we  add  to  those  he  has 
built  himself?  Every  schoolchild  has 
read  them  and  felt  them  and  had  his 
life  enriched  by  them.  Let  us  only  re- 
cord here  one  of  his  most  beloved  poems. 
"Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Eve- 
ning," a  poem  which  stands  peculiarly 


by  itself  as  a  fitting  eulogy  of  Rot>ert 
Frost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  poem  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows : 

Whose    woods    these    are    I    think    I    know. 

His  house  is  In  the  vtUage  though; 
He  win  not  see  me  stopping  here 

To    watch    his    woods    fill    up    with    snow. 

My  little  horse  must  think  It  queer 
To  stop  without  a  farmhouse  near 

Between  the  woods  and  frozen  lake 
The  darkest  evening  of  the  year. 

He  gives  his  harness  bells  a  shake 

To  ask  if  there  is  some  mistake. 
The  only  other  sound's  the  sweep 

Of  easy  wind  and  downy  flake. 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep, 

But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 


HOW  FARES  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently our  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Moassl,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  de- 
Uvered  before  the  Women's  National 
Democratic  Club  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  situation  existing  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  His 
address  was  entitled  "Basic  Fiicts  for  an 
Understanding  of  Latin  America." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sfteech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Basic  Facts  for  an  Understandimo  or  LinM 
Amouca 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Watns  Morct  before 
the  Women's  National  Z>emoeratle  Club, 
Washington,   D.C..   January   33,    lOSS) 

The  first  fact  which  is  eaaential  to  an 
understanding    of    Latin    America    is    that 

Latin  America  does  not  exist  except  as  a 
shorthand  expression  to  describe  a  large  g;eo- 
graphic  area  lying  generally  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  the  Florida 
Straits.  Included  in  this  are  19  Independent 
republics.  1  Soviet  satellite,  2  sovereign 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
a.  congeries  of  British,  French.  Dutch,  and 
American  territories  In  varying  degrees  of 
self-government. 

I  shall  limit  my  remarks  tonight  to  the 
19  Independent  republics  and  to  the  1  So- 
viet satellite,  because  these  are  the  coun- 
tries, stretching  from  Mexico  to  Argentina 
on  the  continental  land  mass  and  including 
the  Island  countries  of  Cuba.  Haiti,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  Caribbean, 
which  most  people  In  the  United  States 
mean  when  they  speak  of  "Latin  America." 
But  this  all-lncliislve  term  obscures  the  in- 
dividual characteristics  which  make  each  of 
the  ao  countries  unique.  These  unique 
qualities  are  further  obsctired  by  the  fact 
that  all  20  have  a  common  religion,  and 
18  have  a  conunon  language. 

The  truth  Is  that  nowhere  else  In  the 
world,  except  on  adjacent  sides  of  tlie  Iron 
Curtain,  does  one  find  such  startling  dif- 
ferences.    Consider,  for  example.  Argentina 
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and  BtdlviA,  which  have  a  common  boiindary. 
Argentina  la  nvc»^  than  90-peroent  white, 
aioBoet  90-pef«Mkt  m«nite,  with  a  good  in- 
dustries bass,  and — until  its  recent  deteriora- 
tion— a  good  infrastructure.  Bolivia  is  more 
than  90-percent  Indian.  less  than  one-third 
literate,  with  no  significant  Industry  and 
with  the  barest  beginnings  of  Infraslanicture. 
Furthermore,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Bo- 
livian people  do  not  speak  Spanish,  but  only 
their  ancient  Indian  langxi&ge.  The  per 
capita  gross  national  product  in  Argentina 
Lb  something  more  than  $400;  in  Bolivia. 
it  is  substantially  less  than  $100. 

Now,  I  have  admittedly  taken  one  of  the 
most  eztnm*  pmm.  Tet,  except  for  the  fact 
that  Argenthia  and  Bolivia  have  a  common 
boundary,  this  Is  no  more  extreme  tban  the 
differences  between,  say,  Venezuela  and 
Haiti;  or  between  Uruguay  and  Paraguay. 
And  important  differences  can  be  found  be- 
tween any  other  pair  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

It  is  a  cardinal  error  ever  to  generalize 
about  Latin  America  except  in  the  most 
banal  terms.  I  make  this  point  as  strongly 
as  possible  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
my  generalizations  which  will  follow.  These 
are.  to  a  large  extent  unavoidable,  because 
although  I  modestly  claim  some  renown  for 
the  length  of  some  of  my  speeches,  even  I 
cannot  do  Justice  to  20  countries  Individ- 
ually In  a  single  speech.  I  will  try  to  do 
Justice  to  them  collectively,  and  I  will  try 
to  indicate  the  generalisations  which  are 
subject  to  the  most  exceptions.  But  I  warn 
you  again  that  little  of  what  I  say  will  be 
applicable  to  all  20  countries,  and  none  of 
it  wiU  be  applicable  with  equal  force. 

One  of  the  keys  to  this  diversity  is  found 
in  XiSttn  America's  geography.  Most  of  the 
huge  land  area  of  Latin  America  provides 
an  inhospitable  physical  environment.  It 
has  some  of  the  world's  most  barren  deserts, 
most  impenetrable  Jvmgles,  and  most  forbid- 
ding mountains.  Only  in  southern  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina  are  there  large 
tracts  of  easily  accessible  fertile  land.  In 
most  other  areas,  it  Is  an  adventxire  to  travel 
even  short  distances  by  automobile,  train, 
or — as  is  frequently  necessary — muleback. 

The  airplane  therefore  assumes  a  relative 
importance  far  beyond  that  which  it  has  in 
the  rr^ited  States.  But  this  Is  fairly  recent, 
and  historically  Latin  America  has  not  de- 
velcq>«d  as  a  unit  but  as  a  series  of  unrelated 
entitles,  Isolated  from  each  other  and  car- 
rying on  most  of  their  trade  with  the  United 
States  or  Suty^w  rather  than  with  each 
otbo-.  KvMi  In  the  Jet  age,  it  is  still  easier 
to  go  fr«m  Bogota  to  New  York  than  it  !■  to 
go  from  Bogot4  to  Buenos  Aires.  And  tele- 
phone calls  from  Guatemala  to  neighboring 
El  Salvador  are  routed  through  Miami. 

Another  key  to  Latin  America's  diversity 
is  ethnic  There  are  basically  four  group- 
ings— ^where  the  Indians  resisted  assimilation 
(and  still  do) ;  where  the  Indians  were  as- 
similated; where  there  was  no  significant 
Indian  population;  and  where  large  numbers 
of  Negro  slaves  were  Imported  from  Africa. 

Tbe  first  groiq>,  where  the  Indians  have 
resisted  assimilation,  includes  Guatemala. 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  poses  special 
problems.  Each  of  these  countries  is  in 
effect  two  countries — cne  white  or  mestizo 
(I.e..  a  combination  of  Indians  and  white), 
speaking  Spanish,  living  according  to  the 
traditions  and  culture  inherited  from  Eu- 
rope; and  the  other  Indian,  not  speaking 
Spanish,  and  living  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  manner  of  its  ancient  ancestors.  In 
each  ease,  these  two  countries  within  a  coun- 
try are  ranote  from  each  other  culturally 
(they  cannot  even  carry  on  a  conversation) 
and  phyalemlly.  The  Indians,  who  have  al- 
ways ttved  In  the  mountains  and  high  val- 
leys, have  gradually  been  pushed  farther  up 
the  slopes  as  whites  or  mestioos  have  pre- 
empted the  best  lands.  They  have  little  if 
any  sense  of  Identity  with  a  nation  called 


Peru,  or  Bolivia,  or  Guatemala.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Indians  of  southern  Peru 
generally  feel  closer  to  the  Indians  of  Bolivia 
than  to  the  whites  of  Lima. 

The  other  three  groupings  include  coun- 
tries which  are  predominantly  mestizo  (for 
example,  Mexico  and  Colombia) ,  predomi- 
nantly white  (for  example.  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina), or  with  a  large  mulatto  population 
(tot  example,  Brazil).  Haiti,  which  is  en- 
tirely black  and  mulatto  is  unique.  But  in 
none  of  these  is  there  a  problem  of  national 
integration  such  as  exists  in  the  Indian 
countries. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  main  economic, 
social,  and  political  characteristics  of  these 
diverse  countries. 

The  economic  pattern  of  Latin  America  is 
basically  one  of  exporting  raw  materials 
(agricultural  products,  minerals,  petroleum) 
and  importing  manufactured  goods.  For 
several  years,  Latin  America's  terms  of  trade 
have  been  deteriorating — that  is,  the  prices 
of  Latin  American  exports  have  been  going 
down  while  the  prices  of  Latin  American  im- 
ports have  been  going  up.  This  has  resulted 
in  crisis  in  country  after  country. 

In  the  case  of  coffee,  which  is  the  most 
Important  commodity  involved  here,  a  dif- 
ference of  1  cent  per  pound  In  the  price 
means  a  difference  of  $61  million  per  year 
in  Latin  American  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. And  the  price  of  coffee  has  gone  down 
more  than  40  cents  a  pound  since  1954. 
Through  the  price  drop  In  this  single  com- 
modity, Latin  America  bas  lost  far  more 
than  it  has  received  in  foreign  aid.  After 
hemming  and  hawing  far  too  long  over  the- 
oretical economic  principles,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment finally  agreed  to  Join  in  an  interna- 
tional effort  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  and  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  was  signed 
in  New  York  last  September.  It  seeks  to 
prevent  further  price  drops  by  imposing 
export  quotas,  which  the  importing  coun- 
tries agree  to  help  enforce.  The  agreement 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation as  a  treaty,  and  I  hope  this  will  be 
accomplished  at  an  early  date. 

I  think  It  is  also  of  som$  Importance,  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  that  almost  all  of 
the  mineral  and  petroleiun  production  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  agricultural  production — 
notably  bananas  in  Central  America — Is  con- 
trolled by  foreign,  mainly  North  American, 
corporations.  (The  nationalised  tin  mines 
in  Bolivia  and  the  nationalized  oil  Industry 
in  Mexico  are  important  exceptions.)  Most 
of  the  other  agricultural  conunoditles  pro- 
duced for  export  come  from  Latin -owned 
very  large  landholdlngs.  (The  principal  ex- 
ception here  Is  Colombian  and  Costa  Rlcan 
coffee  which  is  mainly  produced  on  small- 
and  medlimi-sized  holdings.) 

In  1961,  the  United  Nations  estimated  that 
half  the  agrlcult\iral  land  In  Latin  America 
was  in  plots  of  more  than  15,000  acres  but 
that  these  accounted  for  only  IVj  percent  of 
all  private  holdings.  Despite  some  movement 
toward  land  reform,  this  pattern  has  not 
changed  substantially.  The  pinnacle  of  so- 
cial prestige  is  still  occupied  by  the  large 
landowner  who  lives  In  Lima,  makes  annual 
trips  to  Paris,  and  keeps  his  money  in  New 
York  or  Switzerland. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  mmifundia, 
or  extremely  small  holdings,  many  of  which 
are  1  acre  or  less.  In  many  places,  this 
problem  is  becoming  more  acute  as  land  Is 
divided  and  redivided  among  the  heirs  every 
generation.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  Latin  American  cities. 
People  are  finding  that  tbey  can  no  longer 
exist,  even  at  minimum  subsistence  levels,  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  they  are  therefore  mov- 
ing to  the  cities. 

The  Latin  American  social  structure  is 
essentially  what  was  inherited  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  It  is  pyramidal  and  highly 
paternalistic.  At  every  layer,  there  are  obli- 
gations extending  both  upward  and  down- 


ward.    The  peasant  Is  obligated  to  work  « 
the  owner  of  the  hacienda,  but  the  owim. 


the  hacienda  U  obligated  to  take  care  «  mJ 
peasant.  *"• 

This  lias  in  it,  of  course,  many  element 
of   authoritarianism.     But  this  in  ^~  , 
tempered  by  a  very  special  kind  of  ln«iiH 
uallsm.      Latin    indlvldualUm    turiu   IqJm 
and  emphasizes  the  mdl vidua! 's  dctsowiiJ- 
hls  dignity,  his  pride,  hla  value,  and  SS' 
tance  as  a  separate,  unique  creature     ^L' 
in  the  days  of  slavery  in  Spain,  the  Crow^ 
took  special   care    to  prescribe  master-Blaw 
relationships  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
sisted  upon  the  equality  of  master  and  slave 
in  the  eyes  of  God.    Latin  lndivldusll«a  u 
a  very  personal   thing:    It  is  not  to  be  Ui 
truded  upon,  and  one  does  not  Intrude  u&oo 
others.    It  is  the  kind  of  individualism  wWch 
flouts  traffic  regulations  but  tolerates  ces 
sorshlp  of  the  press. 

It  is  also  the  kind  of  individualism  which 
inhibits  social  cooperation,  for  political  « 
other  ends.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  « 
few  countries  (Mexico,  Colombia,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay  are  perhaps  the  most  prominent) 
political  Institutions  have  never  really  taken 
deep  root  In  Latin  America.  And  so  the  po. 
Utical  history  of  most  Latin  American  coua. 
tries  is  a  dreary  recital  of  coups  d'etat,  palac* 
revolutions,  military  Juntas,  and  rigged  elec- 
tlons  which  provide  the  legal  basis  Lating 
consider  so  Important  for  authority. 

Now,  In  this  essentially  static.  inwsnl> 
oriented  agrarian  society  of  Latin  America, 
the  winds  of  change  have  begun  to  blow.  In 
part,  this  Is  due  to  the  technological  revo- 
lution, including  Importantly  the  revolution 
in  communications.  In  part,  it  Is  due  to  th« 
impact  of  industrialization  upon  a  society 
which  is  ill  adapted  to  an  industrial  economy. 

Related  to  all  of  this  is  the  area's  rapid 
population  growth  and  the  even  more  rapw 
growth  of  its  cities.  Latin  America  now 
has  something  more  than  200  million  people. 
OMnographers  estimate  that  It  will  have  flOO 
million  by  the  end  of  this  century.  Th« 
population  of  Mexico  alone  is  estimated  to 
Increase  from  a  little  more  than  35  million 
to  100  million  In  the  same  period. 

And  these  people  are  flocking  to  the  cltle« 
which  are  ill-equipped  to  provide  housing, 
schools,  hospitals,  water  supplies,  or  sewa^ 
systems.  One-third  of  all  Argentines,  or 
more  than  6  million  people,  live  In  Buenoc 
Aires.  Mexico  City  has  5  million  people, 
S&o  Paulo,  4  million,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  mor* 
than  3  million;  Caracas,  Bogota.  Lima.  Santi- 
ago, and  Montevideo  are  all  in  the  1  to  J 
million  class. 

Latin  America's  population  is  growing  so 
fast  because  birth  rates  are  remaining  steady 
while  death  rates,  especially  Infant  mortality 
rates,  are  falling  dramatically,  thanks  mainly 
to  DOT  and  penicillin.  This  means  a  stsr- 
tlingly  young  population.  Four  out  of  every 
10  Latin  Americans  are  under  14  years  of 
age.  The  bxu-den  of  this  economically  un- 
productive group  Is  almost  Insupportable. 
How  are  they  to  be  fed,  clothed,  housed, 
educated?  The  answer  Is  that,  to  a  dis- 
tressing extent,  they  are  not.  Although  one 
Of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  In  education,  some  countries  of 
Latin  America  will  be  lucky  If  Illiteracy  doei 
not  In  fact  Increase  over  the  next  decade. 

Latin  Americans  are  confronted  with  s 
situation  in  which  their  old  institutions  are 
breaking  down  faster  than  new  ones  can  be 
created  to  take  their  place.  The  result  la  a 
serious  and  urgent  threat  of  total  collapse, 
disintegration,  and  chaos. 

This  threat  materialized  In  Cuba,  and  tbe 
result  is  Castro  and  the  deliverance  of  Cubs 
Into  the  hands  of  international  communism. 
It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  Castro  won  in 
Cuba,  and  It  is  base,  vile  slander  to  say  he 
won  either  because  c^  tbe  stupidity  or  with 
the  connivance  of  anybody  an  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  State  Department.  The  Sub- 
committee on  American  Republics  Affairs  of 
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the  Senste  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  was 
In  close  contact  with  the  fovirth  and  other 
floors  of  the  State  Department  during  the 
period  of  Castro's  rise  to  power,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  Castro  did  not 
irin  m  Cuba;  Batista  lost.  It  was  inevitable 
that  Batista  would  lose,  because  he  was  an 
anachronism.  It  was  not  always  inevitable 
that  Castro  would  win,  but  this  became 
inevitable  when  it  developed  that  no  one 
else  bad  the  strength  to  do  so. 

It  Is  one  of  the  unfortunate  habits  of 
mind  we  have  fallen  Into  since  World  War 
n  that  we  assume  that  every  change  In 
government  everywhere  In  the  world  Is  man- 
aged and  planned  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
You  still  hear  it  said  that  the  fall  of  China 
to  the  Communists  was  arranged  somewhere 
in  the  State  Department.  The  fact  Is  that 
great  changes  were  taking  place  In  China 
o\tt  which  this  country  had  no  control  and 
over  which  we  could  not  prevail  short  of  a 
virtual  occupation  of  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Frankly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  bold 
the  same  delusion  of  grandeur  toward  such 
CoDununlst  nations  as  Pt^and  and  Yugo- 
slavia, because  I  do  not  thmk  our  trade  and 
aid  ix>llcies  have  had  much  more  effect 
upon  their  course  of  action  within  the  Oom- 
mimist  world  than  oiar  $2  billion  in  aid  to 
Nationalist  China  had  on  events  In  that 
coimtry. 

In  short,  we  shoxild  stop  looking  for  scape- 
goats here  in  the  United  States  for  every 
change  abroad  that  we  do  not  like.  The 
triimiph  of  Castro  In  Cuba  was  the  doing 
of  the  people  of  Cuba,  not  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  masses  of  the  Cuban 
people,  and  the  educated  classes,  too,  who 
put  Castro  where  he  is  today,  however  much 
they  may  regret  It.  and  however  niiuch  some 
of  them  are  now  trying  to  blame  the  United 
States  for  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  had  not  used  our 
great  Influence  in  Cuba  to  develop  reason- 
able, stable,  and  democratic  Institutions. 
But  the  upper  and  middle  classes  In  Cuba 
did  little  in  that  direction,  either,  and  It  Is 
their  country,  not  ours.  The  unfortunate 
result  was  that  when  Batista's  fascism  was 
belatedly  abandoned  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  educated  classes  in  Cuba, 
there  was  nothmg  to  take  his  place  but  the 
bearded  megalomaniac. 

This  tragedy  of  Cuba  is  the  potential  trag- 
edy of  all  Latin  America.  If  It  happens  else- 
where. It  will  not  be  because  the  Commu- 
nists and  Castroltes  are  strong  but  because 
tbe  liberal  democratic  forces  are  weak. 

We  can  advise  and  enccrurage  and  contrib- 
ute limited  amounts  of  capital  to  strength- 
en democratic  forces.  But  we  cannot  create 
them  and  impose  them  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  any  more  than  we  could  In  Cuba. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  people  who 
live  there. 

The  most  urgent  task  In  Latin  America  Is 
to  strengthen  the  social  and  political  fabric 
so  that  it  will  be  tough  enough  to  resist  sub- 
version, strong  enough  to  insure  stability, 
and  fiexlble  enough  to  permit  change.  And 
let  me  make  It  clear  that  this  task  would  be 
equally  urgent  If  Pldel  Castro  were  to  dis- 
appear tomorrow — or.  Indeed,  if  he  had  never 
existed.  If  it  is  not  Castro,  it  will  be  some 
other  crackpot  watting  In  the  wings  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  a  broken  social  order. 

This  task  can  basically  be  done  only  by 
the  Latin  Americans  themselves.  A  solution 
made  In  United  States  of  America  cannot 
work  The  solution  must  be  made  in  Latin 
America;  because  if  It  is  going  to  work,  it 
must  be  a  natiiral  outgrowth  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican history,  conditions,  and  desires. 

The  United  States  does,  however,  have  a 
role  to  play.  The  principal  Instrument  we 
have  chosen  for  this  role  Is  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  most  Imaginative,  constructive, 
and  hopeful  American  Initiative  in  foreign 
policy  since  Marshall  plan  and  MATO.  It  Is 
said  the  Alliance  Is  not  progressing.    This  is 


only  partly  true.  The  Alliance  Is  a  10-year 
program,  and  it  is  only  in  its  second  year. 
It  has  set  for  Itself  goals  the  net  effect  of 
which  te  to  remake  the  societies  of  19  coun- 
tries. It  would  l>e  sad,  but  not  surprising. 
If  this  turned  mit  to  be  Impossible. 

It  must  be  emphasized  also  that  the  Al- 
liance is  an  alliance.  It  Is  not,  and  should 
not  be,  wholly  or  even  prtncljMlly  within  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  Whether  or 
not  it  works  will  be  determined  more  In  the 
capitals  of  Latin  America  than  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  think  it  must  be  said,  however,  that 
neither  In  Latin  America  nor  In  Washington 
has  the  proper  effort  t>een  put  Into  the  Al- 
liance. There  are  many  dedicated  men,  both 
here  and  there,  who  are  fighting  a  valiant 
battle;  but  their  efforts,  both  here  and  there, 
are  too  often  stultified  by  the  bureaucracy 
or  the  oligarchy.  There  are  some  things  we 
can  do  In  Washington  by  way  of  streamlin- 
ing our  administrative  machinery.  Tliere 
are  some  things  our  Latin  American  friends 
can  do  by  way  of  Improving  their  own  pro- 
cedures. 

The  old  Is  dying  In  Latin  America  and 
the  new  has  not  yet  been  born.  We  can 
expect  many  more  crises,  much  more  toll 
and  trouble,  before  we  emerge  Into  the  dawn 
of  a  new  and  better  era. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  address  reveals,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  both  an  idealist  and  a 
realist.  He  labeled  President  Kennedy's 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  "the  most 
imaginative,  constructive,  and  hopeful 
American  initiative  in  foreign  policy 
since  Marshall  plan  and  NATO." 

As  to  its  prospects,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Alliance  is  only  in  its  second  year 
of  what  is  planned  as  a  10 -year  program, 
and  that  the  goals  it  has  set  for  itself — 
namely,  the  remaking  of  the  societies  of 
19  coimtries — could  turn  out  to  be  im- 
possible. He  pointed  out  that  neither  in 
Latin  America  nor  in  Washinglon  has 
the  proper  effort  been  put  into  the 
Alliance. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  could  have  elaborated  this  jus- 
tified criticism  by  making  clear  that  one 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  program 
thus  far  is  the  imwillingness  of  most  of 
the  Latin  American  republics  to  initiate 
the  measures  of  self-help  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  predicated,  and  the  cor- 
responding failure  of  his  administrators 
of  the  program  to  insist  upon  these  re- 
forms as  prerequisites  to  our  aid.  These 
failures  are  illustrated  in  the  major 
Latin  American  republics  where  the  ad- 
ministration issues  bold  ultimatums,  and 
then  backs  down — as  in  Peru,  Brazil, 
and  the  Argentine. 

The  plight  of  Argentina  is  well  de- 
scribed In  an  article  entitled:  "The  Ar- 
gentine Mess,"  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Arcentinx  Mess 
(By  Gladys  Delmas) 

BuzMos  AiaxB. — There  is  a  mood  of  panic  In 
Argentina  today.  People  who  can  are  pull- 
ing up  stakes  and  moving  out.  Tlie  disorder 
Is  total:  Bconomlc.  political,  social,  and  above 
all,  moral. 


The  financial  crisis,  a  predictable  result  of 
the  others.  Is  naturally  the  most  Inunedlate 
concern.  In  mid -October  the  Argentine  In- 
dustrial Union  warned  the  Oovemment  that 
Industry  was  on  the  verge  of  complete  col- 
lapse. Bankruptcies  In  November  topped  the 
figure  for  the  whole  of  1961.  Some  of  the 
best  blue  chips  on  the  BOisa  can  be  bought 
for  the  price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  The 
peso,  stable  for  2  years  at  89  to  the  dollar,  has 
since  April  plunged  to  l>elow  165. 

The  Oovemment  Itself  owes  Its  suppliers 
millions  of  dollars.  The  debt  to  foreign  con- 
tractors of  YPP.  the  Government  oil  monop- 
oly, has  been  estimated  at  $40  million,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  taxes  YPP  has  collected  for 
the  highway  commission  that  have  not  been 
passed  along  for  years.  In  lieu  of  pay.  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  now  being  asked  to 
accept  bonds  of  such  dubious  negotiahility 
that  even  the  Government-run  casino  in  Mar 
del  Plata  recently  refused  to  accept  them  as 
legal  tender. 

The  cost  of  living  went  up  some  30  per- 
cent during  1962,  and  with  recent  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  gasoline  and  bread, 
it  threatens  to  soar  higher  in  the  near 
future.  Unemployment,  a  phenomenon  here- 
tofore unknown  to  this  generation  of  Argen- 
tines, is  increasing  rapidly,  and  vuidarem- 
ployment  is  already  considerable.  For  the 
first  time  in  years,  there  are  beggars  on  the 
streets  of  Biienos  Aires. 

Argentines  seem  stunned  by  this  turn  of 
events.  Little  more  than  0  months  ago,  a 
boom  psychology  reigned  here.  The  year 
1961  had  shown  a  growth  rate  of  6.7  percent, 
the  highest  since  the  war  and  a  stimulating 
change  from  the  backing  and  filling  of  the 
previous  decade.  Foreign  credit  was  easy  to 
obtain,  and  companies  modernised  and  ex- 
panded— probably  weU  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  local  market  to  absorb  their  product. 
The  Oovemment  announced  grandiose  de- 
velopment plans.  Tbe  financing  remained 
vague,  but  Argentines  were  confident. 

Ihls  Illusion  of  prosperity  was  shattered 
during  the  provincial  and  parliamentary 
elections  of  last  March  18  and  the  subse- 
quent political  upheavals.  Most  Argentmes 
tend  to  blame  tiiose  upheavals  for  the  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Economists  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  recent  prosperity  was  bftsed  on 
very  slender  premises.  In  1961  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  ran  60  percent  above 
export  income;  the  1962  budget,  balanced 
on  paper  with  great  fanfare,  actuaUy  ran  86 
percent  In  the  red.  The  foreign  debt  stands 
at  between  $3  and  $4  bUllon.  With  exports 
rarely  exceeding  $1  billion  a  year  and  India- 
pensable  Imports  at  least  equaling  if  not  sur- 
passing that  figure,  it  is  gloomUy  predicted 
that  these  debts  cannot  be  paid  before  the 
end  at  the  century. 

The  expansion  was  thus  a  jungle  growth, 
with  no  plan,  no  priorltiee,  no  projections. 
Some  20  cocnpanles  are  producing  cars,  alnoe 
this  business  offered  a  quick  profit  to  both 
the  mantifacturers  and  to  the  politicians 
who  authorized  the  ventures,  but  there  has 
been  little  investznent  to  alleviate  the  grave 
shortages  of  electric  power,  telephones,  roads, 
freight  cars,  housing,  and  schools. 

ALSOCASAT    ALSO   aAN 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  this  cha- 
otic state  of  affairs  is  Alvaro  Alsogaray.  Min- 
ister at  Economy  under  President  Frondiai 
from  June  1959.  to  May  1961,  and  again 
from  May  of  1962  untU  Just  a  few  days  ago. 
A  retired  army  officer  with  no  particular 
economic  training,  Alsogaray  became  Argen- 
tina's most  fervent  advocate  of  19th-cen- 
tury laissez-faire  economics.  In  a  country 
long  accustomed  to  controls,  quotas,  and 
protectionism,  his  economic  views  had  the 
political  merit  of  appearing  novel.  Talking 
Incessantly,  ebulliently  optimistic,  Alsogaray 
pramlsed  a  great  deal  nu>re  than  he  pro- 
duced.   And    despite    the   almost   universal 
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unpopularity  he  acquired,  his  ambitions  be- 
came Increasingly  pollticstl  rather  Uuui  eoo- 
nrmntn  It  Is  hoped  that  hls  successor, 
Xustaqulo  IC^ndes  Delflno,  a  disenchanted 
fcrmer  colleague,  will  subscribe  to  the  more 
familiar  economics  of  the  contemporary  pe- 
riod to  a  degree  that  will  satisfy  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  experts  on  whose 
approval  the  coxintry's  tottering  world  credit 
rating  now  depends. 

The  economic  anarchy  reflects  the  political 
incoherence  and  Instability  that  have  char- 
acterised the  country  for  years.  Prondlzl 
swept  Into  power  In  1958  with  the  votes  of 
the  extreme  nationalists,  the  Communists, 
and  the  Peronlsts  In  addition  to  those  of  his 
own  Intransigent  Radicals.  He  survived  35 
crises  In  4  years  by  playing  one  extreme 
against  the  other.  He  was  never  Interested 
In  building  up  the  center  but  rather  In 
splintering  It.  When  the  Peronlsts  showed 
unexpected  strength  In  the  March  elections, 
the  armed  forces  showed  theirs,  and  Prondlzl 
was  caught  with  no  center  to  fall  back  on. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  president  and  the 
centering  of  power  In  the  military,  the 
splintering  process  has  gone  on  apace.  All 
the  main  political  parties  are  divided  Into 
various  warring  subgroups.  Prondlzl's  In- 
transigent Radical  Party  cannot  make  up 
Its  mind  whether  to  agitate  for  his  return, 
for  which  there  Is  no  sign  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm, or  to  devote  its  efforts  to  build- 
ing up  a  candidate  for  future  elections. 
The  other  wing  of  the  Radical  Party,  the 
People's  Radicals,  who  gradually  took  over 
Frondlzl's  original  nationalist-leftist  pro- 
gram Just  as  he  took  over  their  more  liberal 
one,  are  now  undecided  which  they  like 
better.  The  hefdlng  of  the  breach  between 
the  two  would  give  the  Radicals  a  com- 
fortable majority,  but  this  \b  one  thing  on 
which  both  agree:  neither  wants  it.  Even 
the  Peronlsts  are  not  a  monolithic  group. 
They  are  divided  between  "hard"  and  "soft": 
those  who  consider  the  return  of  the  general 
their  immediate  objective  and  those  who 
would  compromise  in  exchange  for  their  own 
accession  to  power. 

The  one  man  who,  Argentines  hoped, 
might  be  able  to  resolve  their  differences  is 
Oen.  Pedro  Arambxiru,  who  headed  the 
provisional  government  a  few  months  after 
the  revolucl6n  Ilbertadora  that  ousted  Pe- 
ron  In  1956.  Argentines  used  to  say,  "He 
Is  our  General  de  Oaiille."  He  tried  to  save 
Prondisi  by  forming  a  coalition  cabinet,  but 
neither  the  parties  nor  the  armed  forces 
were  willing  to  negotiate.  Since  then, 
Araxnburu,  whose  own  presidential  ambi- 
tions are  no  secret  but  who  has  no  party 
organization  of  his  own,  has  tried  to  nego- 
tiate on  his  own  behalf  with  the  Intran- 
sigent Radicals.  This  met  with  no  success 
either,  and  simply  made  him  look  like  an 
ordinary  politician.  Furthermore,  there  is 
a  growing  realization  that  many  of  the 
country's  basic  problems — excess  bureauc- 
racy, featherbeddlng  in  Industry,  poor  man- 
agement of  state-run  enterprises  with  at- 
tendant deficits,  the  sacrifice  of  agricxilture 
to  industry — coiild  have  been  solved  rela- 
tively painlessly  during  the  214  years  of 
Aramburu's  government.  "Why  give  him 
another  chance?"  many  Argentines  are  now 
saying.  This  tarnishing  of  the  general's 
image  also  dims  the  hopes  of  a  govern- 
ment of  national  union.  However,  in  the 
evident  hope  of  reglldlng  it,  he  undertook 
a  lengthy  trip  to  the  United  States  and  the 
capittds  of  Eiuope,  and  his  interviews  with 
the  Pope  and  General  de  Gaulle  have  re- 
ceived cmaple  coverage  in  the  local  press. 

aSOS    AND    BLX7SS    VXRSTTS    GHOST 

The  process  of  disintegration,  &b  all  the 
recent  upheavals  have  demonstrated,  has  af- 
fected even  the  armed  forces.  During  the 
pocket  civil  war  in  September,  the  two  bands 
then  at  odds  became  known  as  the  reds  and 
the  blues,  tags  adopted  from  war  games. 
In   September   there   was  an   effort  on  the 


part  of  the  victorious  blues  to  wrap  them- 
selves in  the  mantle  of  eonstitutionality  and 
to  identify  the  reds  as  reactionaries  and  to- 
talitarlans.  In  their  communique  150,  the 
blues  promised  immediate  elections,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  from  politics,  and 
the  right  of  all  Argentines  to  paj'tlcipate  in 
politics — an  overt  appeal  to  the  Peronlsts. 

None  of  these  brave  phrases  has  much 
meaning  in  Argentina  today.  Elections  will 
now  take  place  In  June  Instead  of  October, 
a  small  gain.  The  new  electoral  law,  while 
not  specifically  naming  the  Peronlsts,  out- 
laws any  party  which  receives  orders  from 
abroad,  which  makes  a  cult  of  a  personality, 
which  receives  funds  from  abroad,  or  from 
labor  unions  (the  source  of  Peronlst 
strength),  or  from  anonymous  sources.  A 
recent  statement  by  Gen.  Benjamin  Ratten- 
bach,  the  Minister  of  War,  declared  that  •the 
political  role  of  the  military  should  be  so 
contrived  that  the  people  do  not  have  the 
impression  they  are  being  governed  by  the 
military,"  who,  he  added,  "will  exclude  from 
power  Communists,  Peronlsts.  and  all  those 
who  during  the  past  4  years  have  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  the  country" — by  which  he 
means  the  followers  of  Prondlzl.  This  makes 
up  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  electorate. 

The  reigning  blues  were  never  a  homogene- 
ous group  in  any  case;  their  dissensions  were 
made  startUngly  evident  Just  recently  by  the 
revolt  of  a  group  wlthla  the  air  force.  This 
group  is  now  labeled  taitalltarlan  In  its  turn 
by  the  victors,  and  may  well  belong  to  the 
Nasserlst  tendency  which  observers  began  to 
note  some  time  ago.  Concomitantly  the 
Red  officers  imprisoned  In  September  are  be- 
ing released. 

It  Is  difficult  and  probably  specious  to  give 
an  ideological  content  to  these  dissensions. 
Sides  are  chosen  primarily  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal ambitions,  loyalties,  service  rivalries, 
the  happenstances  of  geography,  and  the  de- 
ficient Argentine  communication  system. 
And  on  the  whole  It  may  be  said  that  while 
the  armed  forces  differ  on  matters  of  tech- 
nique, they  are  united  In  their  opposition  to 
Peronism  and  conununlsm.  The  armed 
forces  thus  remain  tha  center  of  power  in 
Argentina,  facing  the  only  other  cohesive 
force — the  Peronlsts. 

The  survival  of  Peronism  7  years  after  the 
ousting  of  the  dictator  Is  one  of  the  moet 
disquieting  factors  In  the  present  situation. 
It  ia  due  not  only  to  the  erosion  of  the  demo- 
cratic parties  by  Internal  squabbling  but  also 
to  the  absence  In  Argentina  of  any  genuine 
party  of  the  left.  The  Socialists,  presently 
split  Into  three  factions,  have  remained  a 
small  party  of  Intellectuals.  The  Radicals, 
Who  originally  drew  their  strength  from  the 
lower  middle  class,  became  under  Prondlzl 
the  party  of  business  deals  and  laissez- 
faire  economics.  The  recently  formed  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  unlike  their  counterparts  In 
Chile,  have  completely  failed  to  capture  the 
popular  imagination. 

The  good  behavior  of  the  Peronlsts  during 
all  the  recent  upheavals — and  after  a 
startling  electoral  victory  last  March  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  make  them  feel 
their  oats — has  puzzled  many  observers. 
Some  question  whether  the  Peronlst  leader- 
ship really  wants  to  assume  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  party's  Impossible  de- 
mands— raise  wages,  lower  prices,  throw  out 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  but  pro- 
tect the  peso — at  a  time  of  economic  dis- 
aster. There  is  also  an  evident  desire  to 
soften  the  Image  of  Peronism.  The  right- 
eous posture  of  a  party  denied  the  fruits  of 
an  electoral  victory  Is  being  exploited  to  the 
utmost. 

While  the  Peronlsts  thus  bide  their  time, 
the  other  parties  almost  without  exception 
dicker  for  Peronlst  votes.  The  most  unlikely 
alliances  have  been  made.  In  the  March 
elections,  the  Christian  IJemocrats  carried 
the  Province  of  Jujuy.  thanks  to  the  Peron- 
lsts who  once  burned  the  chiirches.    In  the 


Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Socialists  vot«H 
Peronlst,  although  Socialist  leaders  had  ^H 
JaUed  under  Per6n.  **" 

While  these  recent  maneuverlngs  have  »ii 
but  ended  any  hope  that  the  Peronlsts  wouS 
gradually  be  absorbed  into  the  democrittif 
parties,  those  parties  themselves,  by  trsdi^ 
principles  for  votes,  have  lost  thtiiT^ 
thorlty.  A  recently  published  poll  taken  to 
middle-class  districts  of  the  capital  shoin 
that  43  percent  of  the  potential  voters  b»A 
no  Interest  whatsoever  In  politics,  aaflj 
further  28  percent  did  not  care  much  »v, 
won.  When  army  tanks  In  the  street  decide 
the  fate  of  the  Government,  the  people  r». 
treat  behind  Iron  shutters.  Not  a  single  err 
was  heard  when  constitutional  governing 
fell  with  Prondlzl. 

THE     POLITICS     OF     CYNICISM 

Even  recent  revelations  of  corruption  to 
high  places  have  done  no  more  than  con. 
firm  the  well-established  Argentine  beU^ 
that  power  Is  for  profit  and  that  govemineat 
Is  the  most  profitable  business  of  all.  as 
Investigatory  commission  set  up  in  Jum 
published  Its  first  findings  Just  before  tbe 
army  upset  In  September.  They  covered  a 
wide  range:  the  oil  contracts  signed  b| 
President  Prondlzl  without  public  bidding 
and  In  contravention  of  the  constltutloD' 
huge  loans.  In  a  time  of  credit  restrlcUon, 
made  without  collateral  to  political  cronlee 
when  devaluation  was  Imminent  by  the  oA- 
clal  Banco  de  la  Naclbn  whose  president,  as 
architect,  now  resides  In  Uruguay;  the  pur- 
chase, also  without  public  bidding,  of  mo 
million  worth  of  Japanese  railroad  coaches, 
which  turned  out  not  to  fit  Argentine  trsckt! 
As  soon  as  the  smoke  had  cleared  from  tbt 
September  battles,  the  then  victorloxu  lOs. 
Ister  of  Economy,  Alsogaray,  who  had  been 
cited  In  the  report,  forthwith  dissolved  tbt 
commission  and  ordered  Its  archives  sent  to 
the  military  Intelligence  bureau,  where  thej 
are  now  safely  interred.  There  was  no  pub- 
lic protest. 

More  disturbing  still  are  the  signs  thst 
the  Government  itself  is  failing  apart  into  t 
number  of  minor  fiefs.  A  recent  poet  cfle* 
strike  was  settled  on  the  basis  that  tix 
postmen,  who  like  all  government  a- 
ployees  are  2  months  behind  in  thdr 
wages,  would  henceforth  be  paid  directly 
from  the  sale  of  stamps.  The  customs  peiH 
pie  are  clamoring  for  a  similar  deal.  Tbt 
bureau  of  internal  revenue  Just  importiil 
some  50  American  compact  cars,  altboogh 
the  same  car  Is  now  produced  in  Argenttna; 
the  tax  collectors  explained  that  since  they 
do  not  have  to  pay  taxes,  the  Detroit  prod- 
uct is  much  cheaper. 

President  Jos^  Maria  Gutdo,  president  o( 
the  senate  luider  Prondlzl,  who  was  Installid 
by  the  military  in  March,  was  never  designed 
either  by  temperament  or  training  to  presldt 
over  the  complexities  of  a  national  govern- 
ment. Mild  little  Dr.  Quldo,  who  fainted  In 
the  midst  of  the  September  crisis  wtun 
rival  red  and  blue  army  factions  fought  In 
the  streets,  offered  his  resignation  and  then 
withdrew  it.  stigmatized  the  blues  as  rebeli, 
and  then  in  a  matter  of  hours  declared  them 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  state.  "Have  1 
cigarette,"  said  a  general  to  the  president, 
one  current  Joke  goes.  "Oh,  I  don't  smoke," 
the  president  replies.  "But  If  I  have  to,  I 
will." 

Such  a  shattered  society  would  seem  to  be 
Ideal  for  breeding  Communists  or  Fascists- 
Argentines  of  all  opinions  are  constantly 
calling  each  other  one  or  the  other.  If  ont 
totals  the  accusations,  the  Inevitable  conclu- 
sion Is  that  all  Argentines  are  both.  The 
antl-Peronlst  factions  talk  constantly  of  > 
Peronlst-Communlst  plot,  but  there  appean 
to  be  very  little  contact  between  the  two. 
There  are  some  Communist-controlled 
unions,  but  they  are  relatively  small  and 
have  made  no  significant  gains  recently 
The  Ccxnmunists  are,  however,  employing 
their  usual  tactics  of  infiltration  at  tbe  shop 
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level,  avoiding  politics  while  making  full  use 
of  ti>eir  superior  training  in  labor  matters. 
The  party  is  outlawed  and  there  are  no 
^ccorate  statistics  on  its  strength,  but  even 
the  most  generous  estimates  do  not  exceed  a 
hundred  thousand  (in  a  country  of  21  mil- 
lion). Its  most  active  members  are  to  be 
found  in  the  universities,  a  conunon  phe- 
QOjnenon  in  Latin  America.  Communist 
Infiltration  of  the  traditionally  leftist  Re- 
forma  group  has  cost  that  organization  Its 
(iQsninance  of  university  politics.  When 
representatives  of  the  student  body,  the 
alumni,  and  the  faculty  voted  to  elect  a  rec- 
tor at  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  a  few 
veeks  ago,  Frondlzl's  brother.  Rlslerl,  the 
former  rector  and  a  pronounced  leftist,  lost 
to  the  Humanlsta  candidate,  a  young  Cath- 
olic liberal. 

Even  more  sinister  than  the  Communists, 
an  armed  and  secret  society  known  as  the 
Tacuara  has  recently  made  its  appearance 
among  Argentine  students.  These  young 
toughs  are  overtly  Nazi.  They  break  up 
student  meetings  with  gunfire  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  anti-Semitic  demon- 
strations in  Buenos  Aires.  Their  presence 
was  noted  among  the  blues  In  the  September 
uprising. 

There  are  indeed  deep-rooted  Fascist  tend- 
encies in  Argentina,  whether  on  the  left  or 
the  right.  The  autocratic  penchant  of  the 
Argentine  character  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out.  But  while  some  form  of  dic- 
tatorship appears  to  be  an  Immediate  danger, 
no  new  strong  man  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
horizon. 

Just  as  the  Argentine  example  influenced 
the  military  takeover  In  Peru,  the  Peruvian 
Junta  Is  now  casting  Its  shadow  on  Argen- 
tina. "If  the  elections  take  place  and  the 
Peronlsts  win.  then  we're  sure  of  a  military 
dictatorship,"  said  one  of  those  who  will 
cast  his  vote  next  June.  "The  Americans 
will  grumble  a  bit,  but  they've  even  restored 
military  aid  to  Peru.  I  think  I'll  vote  Peron- 
lst." 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  19,  1962, 1  addressed  the  Senate  and 
expressed  my  apprehension  that  our  aid 
program  would  continue,  mistakenly,  to 
bail  out  shaky  and  unstable  Latin 
American  regrlmes,  such  as  Argentina's 
manifestly  is.  I  earnestly  hope  this  will 
not  continue  to  be  the  case.  If  it  is,  the 
Alliance  will  prove  a  disaster.  Argen- 
tina's receipts  from  the  various  grant 
and  loan  sources  in  the  United  States  are 
nearing  a  billion  dollars.  Yet  today  we 
have  what  Gladys  Delmas  rightly  calls 
"The  Argentine  Mess."  More  dollars 
will  not  cure  It. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Brazil. 
Into  that  country— rich  in  virtually 
every  resource  known  to  man — the 
United  States  has  already  poured,  In 
grants  and  loans,  over  $2^i  billion. 
What  is  there  to  show  for  this  staggering 
sum? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  that  statement,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senate  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  about  3  years 
ago  a  representative  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  was  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
At  that  time  I  asked  that  representative 
the  status  of  the  stability  of  their  cur- 
rency. I  said  to  him,  "I  understand  that 
your  currency  is  eroding  away  in  value 
at  the  rate  of  50  percent  a  year." 

He  looked  at  me  astounded.  He  said. 
That  is  not  so."    He  then  turned  to  hifi 


economic  adviser,  and  the  economic  ad- 
viser said,  "Not  50  percent  but  25  percent 
a  year." 

I  then  asked,  "Do  you  have  any  na- 
tional debt  to  your  own  citizens?" 

He  said.  "No." 

I  asked,  "How  do  you  finance  your 
operations?" 

He  said,  "By  printing  money." 

That  man  was  the  head  of  the  largest 
industrial  institution  in  Brazil.  It  hired 
45,000  E>eople.  He  said.  "I  am  an  ortho- 
dox economist.  I  did  not  subscribe  to 
that  manner  of  running  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs. But  finally  I  went  along,  and  I 
have  now  concluded  that  we  will  print 
and  print,  spend,  get  the  thing  done,  and 
then  wash  out." 

At  that  time  I  inquired  of  those  who 
were  at  the  table  representing  our  Gov- 
ernment how  we  could  be  sure  that  we 
would  be  paid  back  the  value  of  the 
money  which  we  loaned  in  currency. 

At  that  time  no  answer  was  given. 
But  I  am  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
has  said  because  now  the  subject  of  in- 
flation is  acute.  It  was  acute  3  years 
ago. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  had  referred  to  last  year,  he 
would  have  been  entirely  correct  in  his 
figure  of  50 -percent  inflation.  It  was  50 
percent  last  year  and  50  percent  the 
year  before.  The  Brazilian  Government 
is  resorting  to  the  printing  press  right 
now. 

I  see  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  should 
like  to  ask  both  Senators,  as  a  matter 
of  information,  whether  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  in  acting  upwn  re- 
quests of  the  State  Department  and  the 
AID  agency,  approves  that  policy.  As 
an  observer,  it  is  rather  baffling  to  me. 
We  are  going  more  deeply  into  debt  every 
day.  We  are  told  that  we  cannot  sup- 
ply many  domestic  needs  because  we 
cannot  afford  them.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  [>our  vast  sums  of 
money  into  unstable  countries.  Loans 
are  not  loans  at  all.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood Of  those  loans  being  repaid.  Ac- 
tually our  money  is  not  only  being 
wasted,  but  the  very  result  of  helping  the 
countries  in  that  manner  is  counter- 
productive, preventing  the  countries 
from  reforming  themselves  and  getting 
on  a  stable  basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  large 
measure,  I  share  the  Senator's  views. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  is  very  much 
among  the  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  that  subject. 
As  a  practical  matter,  if  our  country  will 
not  insist  on  freedom  to  use  the  cur- 
rencies generated  by  our  grant  program, 
leaving  the  foreign  country  the  right  to 
say  whether  they  shall  be  used  and  in 
what  fashion  they  shall  be  used,  the  for- 
eign country  would  have  the  power  to 
practically  strike  the  American  counter- 
part funds  off  the  books.  It  would  be 
like  lighting  a  match  to  the  ewnrencj. 
For  example,  if  we  send  $1  billion  worth 
of  commodities  into  a  country  to  sup- 


port a  program,  and  that  generates  $1 
billion  of  currency  in  that  country's  own 
money,  as  long  as  that  country  has  the 
right  to  deny  us  the  right  to  spend  or 
use  It  in  any  fashion,  it  would  be  as 
though  the  funds  did  not  exist. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
can  see,  there  has  never  been  any  real 
desire  or  strong  motivation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  handle  the  programs  to  <Us- 
encumber  themselves  from  their  re- 
straints that  they  have  agreed  to  impose 
upon  themselves  in  the  use  of  those 
funds. 

The  Senator  knows  that  in  many  cases 
when  such  funds  have  been  used  we  do 
not  even  get  credit  for  them.  That 
statement  includes  even  sc«ne  of  the 
more  enlightened  nations  that  have  been 
cooperative,  such  as  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  about  $2.5 
billion  of  our  aid  money  was  used  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt  of  those  coimtries. 
I  believe  that  one  country  completely 
retired  its  national  debt  with  American 
foreign  aid  money.  It  was  like  cancel- 
ing their  debt  by  heaping  it  on  the  bcu^ks 
of  the  American  people.  The  funds  that 
were  used  to  cancel  the  debt  have  been 
generated  by  American  aid. 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  Senator  will  find 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  majority 
of  the  committee  to  take  any  great  in- 
terest in  trying  to  see  that  the  money 
is  maintained  in  value  and  is  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pe<H)le  in  those  coun- 
tries under  a  program  that  we  would 
control. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  assure  him 
of  my  deep  conviction,  as  one  who  has 
studied  Latin  America  for  many  years, 
including  my  service  as  the  adviser  to 
the  UJ5.  delegation  at  the  Montevideo 
Conference  in  1933,  which  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  first  venture  Into 
that  field,  and  one  who  has  kept  in 
touch  with  the  subject,  that  unless  we 
exercise  the  restraint,  vigilance,  and  pre- 
scriptions which  President  Kermedy  has 
predicated  as  a  preliminary  to  aid.  the 
whole  progrsun  will  go  down  the  drain, 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  have 
already  spent  and  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  probaby  will  spend  before  we  awake 
up  will  be  completely  wasted. 

As  I  will  show,  as  I  continue  my 
speech,  a  few  weeks  ago  our  administra- 
tion showed  its  real  concern  for  Brazil's 
galloping  inflation  by  sending  its  No.  2 
man,  as  he  haa  been  referred  to  journal- 
istically— ^namely,  our  able  Attorney 
General,  Bob  Kennedy — to  talk  to  Pres- 
ident Goulart,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
newspaper  report,  "to  warn  him  that  the 
United  States  would  not  subsidize  the 
Brazilian  descent  into  economic  and 
poUtical  bankruptcy."  An  announce- 
ment to  that  effect  appeared  in  the 
papers,  but  24  hours  later  it  was  modi- 
fled  by  news  of  a  $30  million  loan  to 
Brazil. 

It  may  be  well  to  ask  whether  these 
loans  are  really  loans  In  the  sense  that 
repayment  Is  expected.  Nothing  In 
Brazil's  history  would  lead  to  that  con- 
clusion. In  fact  hers  is  a  continuous 
story  of  repeated  promises  to  straighten 
out  her  affairs,  promises  made  only  to 
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One  of  these  loans — a  lesser     actually  incentives  for  Castro-type  re-     value  last  year  was  25  cents  worth  «# 
of  $10  million  from  the  Ex-     volts,  which  our  AID  program  seeks  to     goods.    That  is  about  the  situation  «.^ 


be  broken 
one — was 

port-Import  Bank  for  BrazUia,  the  na 
tion'8  proposed  new  capital  That  mon- 
umental fantasy  of  President  Kubitchek, 
which  has  already  cost  over  a  billion 
dollars,  is  far  from  completed,  and  on 
which  work  is  now  suspended,  is  part 
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forestall,  but  such  a  policy  will  discourage 
those  governments  that  are  trying  seri- 
ously to  make  the  word  "alliance"  mean- 
ingful and  seeking  to  make  clear,  by 
their  actions,  that  they  consider  the 
Alianza  Para  el  Progreso  not  a  one-way 


not? 


of  the  foUy  which  our  past  policies  have     street   through    which   U.S.    fimds   are     firm  in  these  matters.    The  facts  cry 


compo\inded.  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
are  supposed  to  go  to  revenue-producing 
projects. 

It  was  also  assumed  by  the  press  that 
Bob  Kennedy's  visit  brought  about  a 
reversal  of  the  previous  refusal  of 
Goulart's  brother-in-law,  former  Gov- 
ernor Brlzola,  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  to  compensate  the  American 
owners  of  a  light  and  power  company 
and  of  a  telephone  company  which  he 
had  expropriated.  Without  this  re- 
versal, under  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  this  expro- 
priation without  compensation  would 
automatically  have  stopped  further 
grants-in-aid  to  Brazil. 

As  for  inflation,  far  from  taking  meas- 
ures to  hidt  the  rocketing  living  costs 
which  had  risen  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent in  1961  and  by  over  50  percent  in 
1962,  the  Brazilian  authorities  aggra- 
vated this  disaster  by  granting  corre- 
sponding wage  increases  and  turning  to 
the  printing  presses.  They  issued  over 
100  million  new  cruzeiros  in  1961  and 
again  in  1962. 

On  January  6,  however,  the  c>eople  of 
Brazil  voted  to  give  the  President  the 
extraordinary  powers  he  asked  for,  vir- 
tually abolishing  parliamentary  pro- 
cedvire,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  announced  from  Brazil  that 
he  is  establishing  an  austerity  program 
and  will  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
needed.  But,  simultaneously,  we  are 
told  that  a  financial  mission  from  Brazil 
will  be  arriving  in  Washington  late  this 
month  or  early  next  month,  presumably 
to  cash  in  on  the  promise  of  future 
reform. 

In  view  of  the  past  record  of  repeated 
promises  and  fsulure  to  perform,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  would  be  most  unwise  to 
return  to  its  policy  of  Indiscriminate 
giving  to  Brazil  until  it  is  certain  that 
these  reforms  are  more  than  gestures 
designed  to  overcome  our  very  proper 
resistance  against  pouring  further 
money  into  a  bottomless  pit. 

The  Peruvian  situation  needs  similar 
scrutiny.  There  are  a  few  countries  in 
Latin  America  which,  despite  the  in- 
herited problems  of  feudalistic  political 
and  economic  domination,  political  in- 
stability, and  usurious  lending  practices, 
are  making  a  serious  effort  to  live  up  to 
President  Kennedy's  prescription  of 
adopting  measxu-es  of  self-help,  namely, 
adequate  tax  legislation  and  tax  collec- 
tion, land  reform,  measvires  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  capital,  and  so  forth. 

The  whole  program  will  fail,  however, 
if  countries  which  make  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  carry  through  these  reforms 
continue  to  be  treated  with  the  lavish 
openhcmdedness  which  has  characterized 
much  of  our  foreign  aid  policy  to  date. 
Not  only  will  such  funds  be  wasted  and  be 


channeled  but  a  cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  inquired  of  the  ap- 
propriate oflacials  of  the  Government 
what  was  the  status  of  our  soft  currency, 
with  respect  to  Poland,  and  to  my  great 
astonishment  I  learned  that  we  have  $300 
million  worth  of  zlotys  and  that  the 
Polish  Government  has  the  option  of 
paying  off  either  with  dollars  or  with 
zlotys.  The  Polish  Government  may  de- 
termine which  will  be  more  suitable  to 
use  to  pay  off  this  soft  currency  debt. 

With  that  Government  in  the  main  we 
have  changed  our  policy  a  bit.  We  have 
a  right  to  use  the  zlotys  if  we  can  cash 
them  in  the  world  market ;  but.  as  to  the 
matter  of  paying  off  the  money,  the 
Polish  Government  has  the  option  to  say 
to  us,  "We  will  give  you  our  currency, 
zlotys,"  or  "we  will  give  you  dollars." 

I  suppose  that  means  that  if  our  dol- 
lars become  cheaper  and  cheaper  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  and  if  their  zlotys 
become  stronger  and  stronger,  they  will 
pay  us  off  with  their  paper  currency. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment about  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  said.  If  we  continue  to  contrib- 
ute to  these  governments  without  exact- 
ing the  responsibility  of  abiding  by  what 
is  right  in  economics,  we  shall  merely 
give  them  encouragement  for  the  con- 
tinued adoption  of  irresponsible  eco- 
nomics.   That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Senator  says  representatives  from 
Brazil  will  soon  be  here. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Either  this  month 
or  early  next  month ;  within  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  will  soon  be 
here,  seeking  further  help.  Probably 
we  shall  be  told  the  help  should  be 
given  to  them  without  exacting  from 
them  the  requirement  that  they  adopt 
what  is  called  sound  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

What  bewilders  me  is  that  in  the  law 
pertaining  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  a  part  of  the  World  Bank, 
it  is  specifically  written  that  when  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  gives  hard 
cash  or  gold  to  a  nation  it  must  impose 
upon  that  nation  a  course  of  conduct 
which  will  eliminate  the  inflation.  I 
know  that  money  was  given  to  Brazil. 
Yet  today,  3  years  after  the  discussion 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  points  out  that 
their  currency  has  dropped  in  value 
more  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  was  more  than  40  percent  in 
1961,  and  50  percent  In  1962. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  if  the  money  had 
a  50-cent  purchasing  value  in  1961 
all  one  could  get  for  the  50  cents  of 


situation,  ig  jj 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  it !«  »«^ 
than  that.  '^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  commendationt 
go  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must  beocon* 

■m  in  these  matters.  The  facts  cryout 
what  principle  should  be  applied  ^ 
the  principle  which  is  correct  shol^ 
be  applied  before  we  continue  to  give  out 
dollars  away. 

I  make  that  statement  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Alaska,  because  he  said  he  con' 
templated  aslcing  the  Senator  tna 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long!  and  myself  th€« 
questions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
his  discussion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi. 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  this  type  of  situation  does  not 
point  up  more  than  ever  the  fact  th»t 
much  of  the  foreign  aid  program  seenu 
to  be  based  on  merely  spending  some 
money  somewhere  in  a  way  which  some- 
one hopes  will  be  beneficial,  without  it 
being  a  part  of  any  plan  or  any  ar^ang^ 
ment  to  guarantee  that  we  shall  reach 
any  particular  objective  at  any  givai 
time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  record  showi 
clearly  that  that  is  the  case  in  many 
instances.  There  have  been  some  coun- 
tries in  which  there  have  been  reason- 
able programs  of  economic  development, 
but  other  countries  have  done  nothing, 
and  in  giving  them  budget  support  we 
have  been  pouring  money  into  a  bottom- 
less pit  to  shore  up  governments  which 
have  no  desire  to  reform  themselves  and 
no  prospects  for  doing  so. 

That  is  the  particular  situation  to 
which  I  refer  with  respect  to  Brazil  It 
exists  in  other  countries. 

One  thing  which  I  think  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  our  colleagues  is  that 
the  use  of  money  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  is  a  relatively  new  thing. 
It  is  only  as  old  as  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  was  an  excellent  plan,  wisely  con- 
ceived for  a  specific  purpose — to  rehabili- 
tate the  countries  which  had  been 
wrecked  by  the  war  and  which  were  In 
danger  of  a  Communist  takeover.  These 
countries  were  countries  with  exF>erience. 
They  knew  how  to  handle  the  money 
They  knew  how  to  spend  the  money  wise- 
ly.    The  program  was  limited  in  scope. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  our  Govern- 
ment then  expanded  its  program  into  a 
kind  of  world  WPA,  and  countries,  no 
sooner  spawned,  were  approached  and 
asked,  "What  can  we  give  to  you?"  In 
some  cases  we  approached  the  colonies 
before  liberation.  I  think  particularly  of 
British  Guiana,  in  which  case  we  gave 
a  large  amount  to  a  man  it  was  political- 
ly doubtful  we  should  support.  That 
has  been  done  in  other  instances.  It  is 
a  most  unwise  policy.  If  we  continue 
we  shall  not  only  bankrupt  ourselves  but 
also  not  achieve  the  results  we  hope  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned  the  Marshall  plan 


as  a  prime  example  of  wisely  considered 
aid.    The  Marshall  plan  at  least  had  in 
it  an  objective  that  was  deemed  to  be 
attainable  in  a  limited  period  of  time.    I 
think  5  years  was  regarded  as  the  period 
during  which  Marshall  plan  aid  should 
be  extended.    Even  with  regard  to  that 
plan,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alsiska  if 
there  is  not  serious  question  as  to  wheth- 
er it  was  a  fully  considered  plan  on  this 
basis:   The   $17  billion  proposed   to   be 
given  under  the  Marshall  plan  is  just 
about  the  value  of  the  gold  we  now  have 
at  Fort  Knox.    The  Senator  knows  that 
the  money  that  was  given  could  have 
been  loaned  on  favorable  terms.    One  of 
those  favorable  terms  could  have  been  a 
waiver  of  interest  until  such  time  as  we 
sought  to  make  a  demand  for  payment. 
If  the  plan  was  envisaged  as  being  a  suc- 
cess at  all.  the  Europeans  would  eventu- 
ally have  been  able  to  pay.     But  after 
the    money    was    given,    rather    than 
loaned,  under  the  Marshall  plan,  to  the 
most  enlightened  nations  in  the  world, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  loans  to  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America, 
which  are  very  poor  credit  risks. 

If  we  had  shown  good  judgment  simply 
by  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  way  of  do- 
ing business,  we  would  have  loaned 
money  to  those  in  distress  until  they  got 
back  on  their  feet,  at  which  time  they 
would  start  repaying. 

Had  such  a  procedure  been  followed, 
we  would  not  today  be  in  a  position  that 
nations  of  Europ>e  can  demand  every  dol- 
lar in  gold  that  we  have  at  Fort  Knox. 
Now  we  are  told  we  must  have  high  in- 
terest rates  in  this  country,  which  pe- 
nalize  every  homeowner,  every  buyer  of 
a  car.  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  which  add 
at)out  $4  billion  a  year  to  the  burden  of 
carrying  our  national  debt,  because  those 
foreigners  are  in  a  position  to  demand 
the  gold  we  have. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  from 
the  hindsight  point  of  view.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  lend  the  money 
rather  than  give  away  the  money? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  makes  a  very  proper  cor- 
rection of  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
Marshall  plan.  My  enthusiasm  was  for 
its  success  as  compared  to  what  I  think 
will  be  the  ghastly  failure  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  now  being  administered. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  made  grants 
rather  than  loans  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  at  least  we  saw  the  countries  to 
whom  those  grants  were  made  restored  to 
prosperity,  which  was  our  objective. 
While  we  were  not  perhaps  thinking 
enough  of  our  own  self-mterest,  happily 
that  program  was  successful. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Unhappily, 
we  have  seen  them  so  well  restored  that 
our  own  currency  is  now  the  soft  cur- 
rency, because  if  they  demanded  satis- 
faction of  their  credit  in  gold,  and  we 
paid  as  the  President  proposed,  this 
country  would  be  out  of  gold  and  we 
would  not  have  enough  to  provide  for 
the  filling  of  one's  molar. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  so-called  loans 
are  being  made  on  terms  that  raise 
questions  as  to  whether  they  are  loans 
at  all.  It  is  clear  that  those  making  the 
loans  and  those  commenting  on  them  will 


not  be  here  to  see  whether  they  wUl  be 
repaid.  In  my  judgement,  a  very  small 
amount,  if  any,  will  be  repaid.  It  looks 
better  to  call  them  loans.  It  looks  better 
if  it  appears  that  we  are  following  a  wise 
policy,  which  my  friend  says  should  have 
been  followed  in  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hardly  any 
of  those  loans  were  on  the  basis  that 
they  would  pay  us  bsM;k.  They  pay  it 
back  to  themselves,  and  m  ways  in  which 
they  are  willing  to  be  repaid.  Generally 
speaking,  if  these  nations  want  to  do  so. 
they  can  sterilize  that  money,  with  the 
result  that,  having  had  our  dollars  and 
commodities,  they  can  see  to  it  that  noth- 
ing ever  happens  thereafter. 


U.S.  BASES  IN  SPAIN 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  say  to  my  friends  from  Louisiana 
and  Ohio  that  I  am  about  to  speak  on 
another  related  subject,  which  I  think 
they  may  be  interested  in.  because  last 
Wednesday  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
who  has  long  been  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  rendered 
a  valuable  public  service  by  calling  at- 
tention to  a  news  item  in  the  morning 
paper  entitled  "Spain  Seen  Evasive  on 
U.S.  Bases  Talks."  It  referred  to  the 
coming  negotiations  with  Spain's  ruler. 
Franco,  concerning  the  renewal  of  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  relating  to  our  bases  there. 
Senator  Russell  very  properly  voiced  his 
apprehension  that  we  would  be  asked  to 
pay  more  than  vmder  the  present  ar- 
rangement for  the  privilege  of  having 
these  bases  in  Spain,  which  were  located 
there  as  part  of  our  policy  of  defending 
the  free  world  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Senator  Russell  pointed  out  that 
we  have  already  spent  vast  sums  there, 
not  merely  for  our  Military  Establish- 
ment but  for  economic  aid.  which  was 
due  to  Dictator  Franco's  exacting  this 
aid  as  part  of  the  price  for  his  permis- 
sion to  establish  our  bases  on  Spanish 
soil. 

Senator  Russell  pointed  out  that 
Spain  had  greatly  benefited  from  our  aid. 
and  that  he,  as  a  friend  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Spanish  people,  had  voted  to  ear- 
mark the  first  funds  for  Spain  that 
brought  that  covmtry  into  the  mutual 
assistance  program. 

Senator  Russell  deserves  high  credit 
for  sounding  this  warning  because  it 
seems  likely,  judging  by  past  experience, 
that  Dictator  Franco  will  try  to  "raise 
the  ante."  and  that  likewise,  our  State 
Department,  eager  to  propitiate  him,  will 
yield.  Let  us  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
case. 

Joining  Senator  Russell  in  an  expres- 
sion of  apprehension  that  this  oft-re- 
peated performance  would  recur  was  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  who 
happens  also  to  be  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Senator  Russell's  calUng  attention  to 
this  impending  possibility  was  no  doubt 
responsible  for  an  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
last     Friday,     entitled     "The     Spanish 


Bases."    It  concludes  with  the  wise  sug- 
gestion that: 

If  there  ia  the  odor  of  blackmail  In  Span- 
lab  demands,  the  United  States  should  not 
let  Itself  be  played  the  fool  by  the  master  of 
maneuver  In  Madrid. 

The  master  of  maneuver  is,  of  course. 
Dictator  Franco. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  official  circles  about  our 
our  changing  weaponry.  We  are  told  by 
our  military  experts  that  the  airplane  is 
obsolescent  and  that  missiles  are  re- 
placing it.  Our  foreign  bases  were  con- 
ceived and  established  varyingly  a  dec- 
ade or  more  ago  before  the  present 
development  of  missilery.  It  is  time  that 
the  situation  be  reappraised  realistically 
not  merely  by  our  Department  of  De- 
fense but  also  by  our  State  Department. 
It  is  also  not  only  high  time  but  overdue 
that  we  depart  from  this  policy  of  trying 
to  purchase  good  will  by  increasing  pay- 
ments of  dollars.  Our  Nation's  annual 
deficit  runs  into  billions  of  dollars, 
whereas  many  of  the  coimtries  which  we 
have  resuscitated  economically  through 
our  foreign  aid  dollars  have  reduced 
their  taxes  and  are  highly  prosperous. 

As  my  friend  from  Louisiana  said,  one 
of  them  paid  off  its  national  debt  with 
our  dollars,  while  our  own  debt  goes 
higher  and  higher. 

Spain  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a 
country  that  has  been  lifted  from  eco- 
nomic doldrums  to  prosperity  by  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars.  Franco  should 
have  welcomed  our  bases  as  an  aid  in 
combating  communism,  which  he  pre- 
sumably opposes,  and  not  have  sought 
to  exact  the  last  bottom  dollar  there- 
for. 

Let  us  trust  that  the  administration 
will  be  adamant  in  refusing  to  yield  to 
the  probable  efforts  of  the  Spanish  dic- 
tator to  make  us  pay  more  for  the  great 
benefits  which  he  has  been  receiving, 
and  to  use  the  fact  that  our  bases  are 
now  there  and  not  removable  as  a  basis 
for  further  exactions.  If  he  tries,  the 
word  "blackmaU"  used  in  the  Post'  edi- 
torial will  have  been  fully  Justified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "The  Spanish  Bases,"  from  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Spanish   Bases 

Generalissimo  Franco  Is  among  this  cen- 
tury's shrewdest  statesmen,  and  this  must  be 
conceded  whether  one  approves  of  the  objec- 
tives of  his  rule  or  not.  He  stopped  short 
of  formally  alining  himself  with  the  Axis 
Powers  during  the  last  war  and  he  survived 
a  period  of  ostracism  after  the  war.  It  is 
a  mark  of  his  firm  control  of  Spain  today 
that  even  his  opponents  concede  that  change 
of  regime  U  out  of  the  question  while  the 
CaudlUo  retains  his  vigor. 

In  both  Internal  and  foreign  affairs.  Franco 
has  shown  himself  a  master  of  playing  off 
one  faction  against  the  other.  Within 
Spain,  he  mediates  between  the  army,  the 
church,  business,  and  landed  classes,  mon- 
archists and  the  Falange.  He  has  done  the 
same  thing  In  foreign  affairs — extracting  as 
much  as  he  could  for  Spain  while  giving  as 
little  as  possible. 

This  background  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  the  negotiations  begin  on  the  renewal  of 
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the  United  States-Spanish  bases  pact.  What 
the  generalissimo  wants  Is  fiUl  acceptance  of 
his  regime  In  the  Atlantic  community.  He 
is  repeatedly  seeking  membership  in  NATO 
and  has  already  applied  for  associate  mem- 
bership in  the  Common  Market,  where  41 
percent  of  Spain's  exports  (mostly  food  pro- 
dxice)  are  sold.  In  dealing  with  the  United 
States,  the  generalissimo  Is  sure  to  drive  as 
hard  a  bargain  as  possible,  said  his  present 
flirtation  with  President  de  Gaulle  can  be 
seen  as  part  of  the  psychological  campaign. 
American  military  specialists  Insist  that 
the  Spanish  bases  are  among  our  most  im- 
portant overseas.  Tet  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense IiCcNamara  has  clearly  intimated,  the 
day  of  the  oversea  bases  is  fading  and  before 
long  Polaris  and  hardened  missile  sites  wUl 
make  installations  like  those  In  Spain  obso- 
lete. All  question  of  political  principles 
aside,  there  ought  to  be  as  much  cold  cal- 
culation in  the  United  States  on  the  worth 
<a  Spanish  bases  as  there  is  sure  to  be  in 
Kadrid.  If  there  is  the  odor  of  blackmail  in 
Spanish  demands,  the  United  States  should 
not  let  itself  be  played  the  fool  by  the  master 
of  maneuver  In  Bladrld. 


LET  US  HAVE  THE  TRUTH  IN 
LENDINa 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
sometimes  a  puzzle  why  an  excellent 
legislative  proposal,  thoroughly  designed 
to  serve  the  public  interest,  and  of  a  type 
that  could  scarcely  be  considered  con- 
troversial, has  so  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting approval.  I  refer  to  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  which  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] sponsored  in 
the  86th  Congress  and  has  again  intro- 
duced this  year  with  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  cosix>nsors,  of  whom  I  am  happy 
to  be  one. 

This  bill  failed  of  action  in  the  last 
Congress  because  of  a  tie  vote  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee 
which  failed  to  report  it.  For  reasons 
Which  perhaps  they  can  best  explain,  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
voted  solidly  against  it. 

All  this  bill  does  is  to  require  those 
who  sell  on  credit  to  state  on  the  face 
of  the  contract  precis^y  what  the  in- 
terest rates  and  other  finance  charges 
are.    That  is  all.    Nothing  more. 

One  would  suppose  that  a  bill  like 
that,  so  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, would  roll  through  committees 
and  our  two  Houses  by  a  voice  vote.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  there  is  a  real  con- 
spiracy of  silence  or  at  least  a  policy  of 
suppression  of  facts  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sell  on  credit  and  who  expect  to 
make  their  largest  profits  not  on  the 
sale  of  the  commodity  but  en  the  sale  of 
indebtedness. 

As  Senator  Douglas  pointed  out  in  one 
of  his  excellent  speeches  on  the  subject, 
those  who  negotiate  a  loan  at  a  bank 
and  think  they  are  paying  6  percent  are 
actually  pajring  12  percent.  Those  who 
buy  an  automobile  on  a  3 -year  install- 
ment plan  find  that  their  interest  pay- 
ment and  other  charges  approximate 
one-quarter  of  the  sale  price  for  the  au- 
tomobile. Why  should  the  purchaser  not 
have  that  information  before  he  buys? 
I  highly  recommend  Senator  Douglas' 
magnificent  speech  beginning  on  page 
2027  of  the  February  7  Congressional 
Record  to  any  and  all  who  are  purchas- 
ing— whether  it  be  a  home,  an  automo- 


bile, a  washing  machine,  a  television  set. 
or  any  other  article  on  the  installment 
plan.   It  will  be  a  revelation. 

A  year  ago,  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent book  on  this  subject  entitled 
"Buy  Now;  Pay  Later."  At  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  I  spoke  about  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  book  and  my  remarks  were  whol- 
ly pertinent  to  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  afore- 
said remarks  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

For  those  Americans  who  would  escape 
a  new  and  rapidly  developing  form  of  horn- 
swoggllng,  honeyfugUng,  and  horsefeather- 
ing,  I  strongly  recommend  a  highly  impor- 
tant, recently  published  volume  which  has  as 
its  title  the  intriguing,  inviting,  and  enticing 
beckoning  so  alluringly  presented  to  multi- 
tudes of  Americans  by  a  great  variety  of 
services  and  businesses:  "Buy  Now  Pay 
Later." 

It  is  written  by  Hillel  Black,  published  in 
New  York  by  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  and 
carries  a  foreword  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Paul  Douglas. 

The  book  exposes  that — while  a  legitimate 
business — the  wide  extension  of  credit  and 
Installment  piu-chaslng  presents  pitfalls  of 
which  the  average  constuner,  householder, 
and  housewife  are  innocently  unaware.  The 
pitfall  consists  in  no  small  degree  of  their 
ignorance  of  what  Installment  buying  actu- 
ally costs  them.  Thousands  never  even  in- 
quire. Others  are  content  with  a  reply  that 
the  charge  in  such-and-such  percent.  This 
leaves  unanswered  how  much  percent  for 
what  unit  of  time.  It  omits  mention,  also, 
of  all  kinds  of  special  charges,  of  which  vir- 
tually every  Installment  buyer  remains 
unaware. 

The  startling  fact  which  Mr.  Hillel  Blacks 
book  reveals  is  that  the  financing  of  pur- 
chases has  in  many  ways  become  more 
profitable  than  the  profit  on  the  purchased 
article  or  service  Itself, 

The  interest  of  Senator  Douglas — a  noted 
economist  and.  before  his  election  to  the 
Senate,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago — is  that  the  Installment 
buyer  shall  t>e  informed,  before  he  signs  his 
installment  contract,  whether  for  an  auto- 
mobile, a  dishwasher,  a  TV  set,  housefurnlsh- 
ings,  or  uses  his  credit  card  for  travel,  for 
dining,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever — what 
the  credit  service  is  actually  costing  him 
above  the  price  of  the  article  or  service  he 
Is  buying.  To  achieve  this  end.  Senator 
Douglas  introduced  in  the  Ist  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  along  with  20  cosponsors.  of 
whom  I  am  happy  to  be  one,  a  bill  which 
has  become  known  informally  as  the  truth- 
m-lendlng  biU. 

This  bUl  (S.  1740)  is  entitled  "A  bill  to 
assist  In  the  promotion  of  economic  stabili- 
zation by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  extension  of 
credit." 

All  that  the  bill  requires  Is  disclosure  to 
the  purchaser  of  what  he  is  actually  paying 
when  he  buys  on  credit;  what  the  interest 
rate  actually  is;  what  fees,  service  charges, 
discounts  and  other  charges,  not  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the  purchasing  contract  or  not 
explicit  in  the  use  of  a  credit  card,  are. 

Is  there  opposition  to  this  legislation?  In- 
deed there  is.  There  is  opposition  from  the 
vast  and  growing  category  of  what  Hillel 
Black,  author  of  the  book,  rightly  terms  "the 
debt  merchants." 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  are  being 
bombarded  with  pleas  to  "buy  now,  pay 
later."  Credit  cards  are  being  generously 
handed  to  all  possible  takers,  and  persuasion 
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to  use  them  is  a  no  less  generous  accomii. 
ment.  *"i*W. 

Today,  many  an  American  family  qm. 
self  in  precarious  financial  straights  bcni!!l 
it    has   succumbed,    unaware,    to  the«i 
songs  of  the  "debt  merchante."  ^*"' 

Reading  of  Hillel  Black's  "Buy  Now  is 
Later."  may  avert  countless  domestic  trDU 
dies  and  contribute  mightily  to  a  b<^5L 
national  economy  which  has  been  w»«wl^ 
by  the  spreading  habit  of  buying  thinaioI!2 
doesn't  need  with  money  one  does  not  h» 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  tho» 
was  also  an  excellent  article  on  £ 
subject  in  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's^ 
JuUus  Duscha.  of  the  Washington  pn? 
entitled  "Your  Friendly  Finance  Coo 
pany  and  Its  Friends  on  Capitol  Hffl." 
It  makes  most  interesting  reading  ind 
I  strongly  recommend  it  to  my'  crt 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  it 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
as  follows: 

Your   Friendly    Finance   Company   and  In 
Friends  on  Capitol  Hill 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

(How  the  foes  of  the  truth-in-lending  bUi 
are  fighting  to  keep  millions  of  installmen; 
buyers  in  profitable  ignorance  while  Uuw 
"easy  monthly  payments"  continue  to  ooit 
up  to  40  percent  interest  a  year.) 

A  litUe  noticed  fact  of  Washington  life  u 
the  way  In  which  lobbyists  form  shifuat 
coalitions  to  meet  their  ever-changing  i^ 
latlve  needs  in  Congress.  The  tools  of  thdi 
exacting  trade  are  unobtrusive.  A  quiet 
word  here,  a  private  luncheon  there,  an  ap. 
pointment  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  corridor  con»er- 
sation  in  one  of  the  Senate  or  House  Offla 
Buildings — these  are  the  modern  lobbytoti 
Instruments  rather  than  the  women  and 
liquor  of  notion.  But  the  Impact  Is  eqmuj 
deadly,  and  usually  it  is  the  public  Interw. 
that  suffers. 

A  disturbing  current  example  of  tudt  i 
behind-the-scenes  operation  Is  the  campaija 
against  Senator  Patji,  Douglas'  truth-ln- 
lending  bill.  Everybody  who  buys  on  On 
installment  plan — which  includes  the  ma- 
jority of  American  families — would  benefit 
from  this  law,  which  simply  requires  mer- 
chants and  lenders  to  disclose  the  real  ooit 
of  credit  to  their  customers.  Twenty-one 
Senators  are  cosponsors  of  the  legislatloo. 
It  also  has  wide  support  in  the  House  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  President  Kennedy  ai 
part  of  his  consumer-protection  program. 
Yet  for  more  than  2  yetu-s  the  bill  has  bit 
suffocated  In  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

The  attack  began  In  1960  when  Senator 
Douglas  first  introduced  his  bill.  The  smail 
loan  companies  quiclUy  understood  that  on* 
effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  bring  about 
a  reduction  In  their  rates,  which  are  now 
frequently  camouflaged  in  what  has  been 
called  the  wonderland  of  credit.  Often 
the  installment  buyer  who  thinks  he  t» 
charged  only  6  percent  a  year  is  actually  psy- 
ing  six  or  seven  times  that  amount.  The 
Douglas  bill  would  require  the  lender  to  dl»- 
close  not  only  the  dollar  cost  of  the  tosa 
(  'only  $5  a  month")  but  also  the  annual  in- 
terest rate.  It  would  not  regulate  rates,  but 
the  result  would  be  real  price  competition  In 
the  lending  business  and  a  lowering  of 
finance  charges  which  can  legally  run  u 
high  as  36  or  even  42  percent  a  year. 

Natural  allies  of  the  finance  companies 
were  the  automobile  dealers — particularly 
used-car  merchants — whose  National,  State, 
and  local  associations  were  lined  up  against 
the  bill.  They  were  Joined  by  furniture 
stores  and  other  retail  establishments  which 
have    discovered    a    bonanza    in    "revolving" 
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credit  (the  poor  man's  charge  account  which 
permits  him  to  be  permanently  in  debt  to 
tije  vendor — for  a  price) .  The  problem  now 
,rt^  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  opposition. 
(or  a  lobby  made  up  only  ot  those  with  a 
crude  financial  stake  in  legislation  is  in  a 
vulnerable  position. 

To  cover  their  exposed  public-relations 
flank,  the  two  high-powered  organizations  of 
the  small-loan  companies  shrewdly  sought 
ttie  Iwcking  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  They 
entered  the  battle  despite  serious  disagree- 
ment within  these  organizations  over  the 
truth-in-lending  bill.  Generally,  spokes- 
men for  the  larger  banlu  and  the  bigger 
businesses  saw  no  great  harm  in  bringing 
to  the  credit  marketplace  two  time-honored 
goals  of  conservatism — the  full  disclosure  of 
price  as  well  as  true  competition  based  on 
price.  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  exactly  the 
same  principles  were  applied  to  the  stock 
market  with  the  New  Deal  truth-ln-securities 
legislation. 

But  in  the  end,  other  considerations  pre- 
vailed. For  one  thing,  bankers  regularly 
need  the  support  of  finance  companies  in 
State  Capitols  where  laws  regulating  banking 
are  enacted.  For  years  the  small-loan  people 
have  assiduously — and  profitably — cultivated 
State  legislators  to  protect  their  own  State- 
regulated  business  interests.  In  many 
States,  harmonious  relations  are  assured  by 
the  fact  that  lawyers  who  serve  in  State 
legislatures  are  also  attorneys  for  loan  com- 
panies. Furthermore,  small-loan  companies 
are  often  big  customers  of  banks,  and,  like 
all  businessmen,  bankers  want  satisfied 
customers  who  will  come  back  for  more. 

As  for  the  American  Bar  Association,  its 
committees  concerned  with  credit  problems 
are  usually  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
lawyers  with  close  ties  to  lenders.  The  chair- 
man of  its  Consumer  Baniu-uptcy  Committee, 
for  example.  Is  Linn  K.  Twlnem.  who  also 
happens  to  be  general  counsel  for  the  Bene- 
ficial Finance  Corp.,  one  of  the  largest  small- 
loan  companies  in  the  country. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  is  always  con- 
cerned about  any  extension  of  Federal  au- 
thority and  has  based  its  opposition  to  the 
bill  largely  on  the  familiar  States  rights 
arguments. 

MORE   SOPHISTICATED    TRUTH 

Professors  have  also  been  enlisted  in  the 
campaign.  At  hearings  on  the  bill  the  prin- 
cipal spokesman  for  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association  was  Albert  Haring. 
professor  of  marketing  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  the  University  of  Indiana  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Nation's  furniture  dealers  for 
the  last  20  years.  Another  star  witness  for 
the  opponents  of  the  truth-ln-Iending  bill 
was  Prof.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  of  Michigan 
State  University.  Appearing  for  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association  was  its 
consultant.  Theodore  N.  Beckman.  professor 
of  business  organization  at  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  of  Ohio  State 
University. 

In  seeking  to  explain  his  opposition  to  the 
truth-ln-lending  bill,  Beckman  made  much 
of  his  own  search  for  truth.  "At  no  time 
have  I  been  motivated  solely  or  principally 
by  pecuniary  considerations  on  matters  of 
this  kind,"  he  said,  "because  all  of  my  adult 
life  has  been  devoted  to  teaching  and  re- 
aearch  at  the  university  level,  and  thus  in  a 
constant  search  for  truth." 

Senator  Douglas  then  placed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  a  book,  "Principles  of  Market- 
ing," of  which  Beckman  is  the  senior  author. 
The  book  seems  to  support  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  by  noting  that  "few  consumers 
know  Just  how  to  determine  the  actual  rates 
paid  by  them  on  a  per  annum  basis,  and  yet 
such  knowledge  is  Indispensable  in  making 
Intelligent  comparisons  with  respect  to  alter- 
native methods  of  financing." 


Beckman  hastily  explained  that  he  was 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  book.  "In 
that  edition,"  he  added.  "I  am  treating  the 
subject  with  greater  maturity,  with  much 
more  knowledge,  a  great  deal  more  sophistica- 
tion, and  you  will  not  find  me  making  state- 
ments of  that  character." 

The  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  this  year  is  Harold 
H.  Bennett,  a  prominent  Salt  Lake  City 
businessman.  His  brother  happ>ens  to  be 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  of  Utah,  a 
well-known  Salt  Lake  City  automobile  dealer 
and  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  Senator  Ben- 
nett has  led  the  opposition  to  the  Douglas 
bill  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Production  and 
Stabilization  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee where  it  has  been  languishing. 
Douglas  is  chairman  of  this  10-man  sub- 
committee, which  include-  Banking  Com- 
mittee Chairman  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of 
Virginia.  The  subcommittee  is  split  5  to  5 
on  the  legislation. 

With  such  a  formidable  opposition  lined 
up.  neither  of  the  two  small-loan  company 
organizations  throught  it  even  necessary  to 
testify  against  the  bill  this  year.  The 
spokesman  for  the  National  Foundation  for 
Consumer  Credit.  William  J.  Cheyney.  de- 
scribes his  organization  as  being  "dedicated 
to  making  consumer  credit  more  widely  and 
more  perfectly  understood  by  those  who 
use  1*.  and  all  others  in  American  society." 
Despite  its  name,  the  foundation  does  not 
represent  consumers,  but  speaks  for  small - 
loan  companies,  merchants  who  do  an  ex- 
tensive credit  business,  and  a  few  bankers. 

The  other  small-loan  company  organiza- 
tion is  the  National  Consumer  Finance  As- 
sociation, the  industry's  trade  association 
which  is  run  by  Paul  L.  Selby. 

Cheyney,  Selby,  and  their  aids  are  largely 
responsible  for  putting  together  the  highly 
effective  lobby  against  the  truth-in-lending 
bill.  In  this  project  they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  dealing  with  a  committee 
whose  chairman.  Senator  Robertson,  Is  a 
now  aging  protege  of  that  still  older  friend 
of  business  and  banking  interests.  Senator 

Harry  F.  Byrd.  also  of  Virginia.  (Byrd  him- 
self Is  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  handles  all  tax 
legislation,  including  the  social  security 
program.) 

Organizations  favoring  the  bill  include  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation as  well  as  some  mutual  savings 
banks  and  well-meaning  but  anemic  con- 
sumers' groups.  This  support  has  been  far 
from  sturdy.  Nowadays,  the  AFL-CIO  has 
plenty  of  troubles  getting  its  way  with  labor 
legislation,  and  its  influence  on  issues  like 
consumer  credit  is  marginal.  Nor  are  the 
credit  unions  any  match  for  finance  com- 
panies and  banlu. 

But,  as  its  opponents  realize,  the  few  con- 
sumers who  do  know  about  the  legislation 
are  for  it.  In  fact,  all  consumers  have  money 
to  gain  and  not  a  penny  to  lose  from  the  bill. 
That  may  l>e  why  the  chamber  of  commerce 
noted  In  a  recent  letter  to  its  members: 

"Because  the  bill  obviously  now  has  ad- 
ministration backing,  this  magnifies  the 
problem  of  heading  off  the  legislation.  As 
in  the  past,  though,  our  best  opi>ortunlty  to 
do  this  is  still  within  the  sutxcommittee  it- 
self. Fortunately.  5  of  the  10  members  of 
the  subcommittee  still  share  our  views  about 
the  bill — and  so  long  as  they  are  opposed. 
Senator  Douglas  cannot  muster  a  majority 
vote  for  reporting  his  bill." 

A  scholarly  commando 
Should  the  proposal  ever  get  out  of  sub- 
committee into  the  full  Banking  Committee 
and  then  onto  the  Senate  fioor  it  would  un- 
doubtedly find  overwhelming  support.  Few 
Senators  or  Representatives  want  to  be  re- 
corded against  a  bill  that  tries  to  help  con- 
sumers by  seeking  out  "truth  In  lending," 


and  Senator  Douglas  is  stubbornly  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  his  bill.  Etespite  the  forces 
lined  up  against  it.  be  may  well  succeed. 

A  deliberate  man  who  prefers  to  concen- 
trate on  one  legislative  propKMal  at  a  time, 
Douglas  did  not  begin  to  preos  for  action  on 
this  bill  until  the  spring  of  1961  when  Con- 
gress finally  approved  the  depressed -areas 
program  that  he  had  been  championing,  at 
times  almost  single-handedly,  for  7  years. 
The  Senator  says,  however,  that  he  has  been 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  consumer  credit 
since  his  academic  days  of  the  ISaO's  and 
1930'8  when  the  dollar-down,  dollar -a-month 
philosophy  became  part  of  the  American 
middle-class  economy. 

Douglas  may  not  be  a  member  of  "the 
Club"  that  runs  the  Senate,  to  which  Byrd 
and  Robertson  belong,  but  he  is  equally  per- 
sistent and  can  be  as  political  as  he  is 
learned.  It  is  no  ordinary  academician  who 
can  be  elected  to  the  Chicago  City  Council 
while  serving  as  an  economics  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  Douglas  was 
in  the  late  1930's.  Nor  would  many  men  of 
50  volunteer  as  privates  in  the  Marine  Corps 
which  Douglas  did  soon  after  World  War 
II  began.  His  white  hair  askew,  his  blue  eyes 
blazing,  words  tumbling  from  his  mouth 
with  a  faint  of  touch  of  a  disanning  down 
east  accent  ( he  was  born  in  Maine ) ,  the 
Senator  is  a  formidable  adversary  in  debate. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  champions  of  mort- 
gaged-to-the-giUs  middle-class  America. 
Personal  debt  in  the  United  States  now 
totals  nearly  $200  billion,  of  which  9140  bil- 
lion consists  of  home  mortgages.  However, 
interest  on  mortgages,  has  been  kept  rela- 
tively low,  largely  through  the  influence  of 
the  federally  fixed  rates  on  mortgages  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Furthermore,  Congress  long 
ago  equated  low  interest  rates  on  housing 
loans  with  the  public  Interest — and  votes. 

It  is  the  remaining  $55  to  $60  blUlon  in 
consumer  debts  that  concerns  Douglas. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  consumer 
credit  has  increased  a  spectacular  ninefold, 
from  less  than  $6  billion  in  1945  to  more 
than  $55  billion  today.  By  contrast,  mort- 
gage debt  has  gone  up  about  sevenfold, 
from  less  than  $19  billion  to  today's  $145 
billion. 

Americans  have  come  to  accept  personal 
loans,  installment  purchases,  charge  ac- 
counts, revolving  credit,  and  the  credit  card 
itself  as  a  way  of  life.  But  they  have  been 
little  agitated  about  the  staggering  cost  of 
credit.  This  is  partly  because  credit  charges 
and  interest  rates  are  often  cleverly  con- 
cealed and  misrepresented.  The  average  con- 
sumer cares  only  about  the  amount  of  the 
montiily  payments  on  the  car,  the  television 
set,  the  refrigerator,  and  now  even  the  stim- 
mer  vacation. 

When  the  consumer  decides  to  buy  on 
credit  he  Is  generally  faced  with  one  of  the 
following  five  situations: 

1.  He  Is  simply  told  that.  say.  a  $10  down 
payment  will  be  required  and  that  the 
monthly  payments  will  be  $10  for  1.  2,  or 
3  years.  Neither  the  total  finance  charges 
nor  the  Interest  rate  is  even  mentioned. 

2.  He  is  informed  that  the  finance  charge 
Win  be  $6  a  year  per  $100  borrowed.  Al- 
though such  an  add-on  rate  is  often  rep- 
resented as  6  percent  interest,  it  actually 
amounts  to  almost  12  percent  over  a  period 
of  a  year  because  the  borrower  has  the  vise 
of  only  about  $50  in  credit  during  the  year 
as  the  outstanding  balance  declines  month 
by  month. 

3.  He  learns  that  the  loan  will  lae  dis- 
counted at  the  rate  of  $6  per  year  for  each 
$100  borrowed.  Under  this  variation  of  the 
add-on  rate  he  receives  $94  and  the  in- 
terest rate  again  amounts  to  about  12  per- 
cent a  year. 

4.  He  is  told  that  the  monthly  Interest 
rate  will  be  1  percent  or  1 : 6  percent,  which 
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■oandB  amftll  but  actually  Is  a  substantial 
annual  rate  of  12  to  18  percent. 

6.  He  dlaooven  that  fees  are  loaded  on  the 
loan  to  pay  for  Its  coat  and  to  Increase  the 
lender's  profit.  These  fees  usiially  are  for 
such  things  as  credit  investigations,  the 
processing  of  the  loan,  and  cr«dit  life  in- 
surance. 

DOTTGI.AS  insists  that  the  annual  interest 
rate  is  the  only  yardstick  available  to  con- 
sumers for  meaningful  comparison  of  credit 
costs.  "A  ma)a:  segment  of  the  consumer 
credit  Industry,"  he  has  said,  "is  trapped  in 
a  web  of  misleading  and  deceiving  trade 
practices  when  it  comes  to  stating  the  true 
costs  of  credit.  Honest  and  ethical  lenders 
are  frequently  forced  Into  deceptive  practices 
in  order  to  survive  in  competition  with  some 
of  their  less  ethical  competition." 

Ckxnmentlng  on  hearings  held  on  the  bill 
by  his  subcommittee,  Douglas  went  on  to 
say:  "One  witness  who  was  in  the  lending 
biisineas  described  the  average  borrower  as 
being  caught  in  a  wonderland  of  credit  where 
percentages  are  divided  and  multiplied  at 
will,  where  finance  charges  materialize  on 
conunand  and  fees  are  collected  on  the  way 
out — where  sharp  practices  and  rackets  not 
only  inflate  the  cost  of  credit  but  also  im- 
poee  enormous  financial  hardships  on  the 
debtor,  particularly  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford It." 

In  automobile  financing,  for  example, 
kickbacks  to  dealers  by  banks  as  well  as  by 
loan  companies  are  common.  In  one  in- 
stance cited  to  the  Douglas  subcommittee, 
an  automobile  dealer  who  steered  a  customer 
to  a  particular  bank  received  almost  half  of 
the  (600  Interest  charge.  There  is  vigorous 
competition  among  lending  institutions  for 
automobile  dealers'  papers,  a  sure  sign  that 
it  is  highly  profitable  despite  the  cost  of 
kickbacks. 

Opponents  of  the  truth-ln-lending  bill  all 
argue  that  the  compilation  of  annual  inter- 
est rates  would  make  life  imbearable,  if  not 
unprofitable,  for  small  retailers.  In  answer 
the  proponents  point  out  that  financial 
tables  are  available  now  for  the  compilation 
of  bank  loans  to  businessmen,  who  insist  on 
knowing  the  true  annual  Interest  rate  on  the 
money  they  are  borrowing.  Siurely  America's 
computers  are  capable  of  solving  this  rather 
minor  mathematical  problem  for  haberdash- 
ers and  hardware  dealers. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message  on 
consumer  legislation  last  spring,  consmners 
have  the  right  "to  be  informed"  and  "to  be 
heard."  DouGUUi  is  trying  to  make  certain 
that  they  are  informed  about  the  costs  of 
credit.  But  consumers  still  cannot  make 
themselves  heard  in  Congress.  They  are  un- 
organized and  often  inarticulate.  Unless 
they  can  organize  as  effectively  as  have  small- 
loan  companies,  automobile  dealers,  retail 
merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  and  other  busi- 
ness interests,  consumers  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  tenacious  Senators  like  Douglas  to 
fight  their  battles  for  them. 


What  "Thtjth  q»  Lkkoing"  Wottld  Mzan 
You  decide  to  buy  a  92,500  automobile  by 
TTii^^tng  a  downpayment  of  $500  and  spread- 
ing the  rest  of  the  cost  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  dealer  will  tell  you  merely  that  the 
charge  wlU  be  965.56  a  month.  Under  the 
truth-in-lendlng  bill,  he  would  have  to 
disclose  that  the  finance  charge  on  the  $2,000 
you  owe  amounts  to  $S60  and  that  the  true 
annual  interest  is  11.5  percent. 

Or  perhaps  you  acquire  a  $400  refrigerator- 
freezer  without  any  downpayment  at  all. 
It  will  take  18  monthly  payments  of  $26.18 
to  pay  for  it.  But  you  are  not  told  the  an- 
nual interest  rate  is  actiially  22  percent. 

The  truth-in-lendlng  bUl  would  arm  con- 
siuners  with  Infonnation  which  would  enable 
them  to  shop  around  intelligently  for  the 
best  credit  deal. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


SUSPENSION  OP  U.S.  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM  IN  CEYLON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  susF>ension  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program  for  Ceylon  on  Friday, 
February  8.  This  action  was  taken  after 
the  Government  of  Ceylon  failed  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  compensate  two 
American  companies  for  properties  ex- 
propriated last  year. 

I  regret  that  this  action  had  to  be 
taken.  The  people  of  Ceylon  need  out- 
side assistance  if  they  are  to  make  rapid 
economic  progress.  The  American  aid 
program  to  Ceylon  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  helping  to  train  the  Ceylonese 
people  to  improve  their  health  and  to 
develop  their  economy.  Our  aid  pro- 
gram has  helped  to  eradicate  malaria  in 
Ceylon.  In  cooperation  with  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  United  States 
helped  the  Government  of  Ceylon  to  re- 
duce malaria  cases  from  almost  3  milUon 
in  1946  to  only  110  cases  in  1961.  Deaths 
from  malaria  were  cut  from  1,000  a  year 
in  1946  to  none  in  1961.  I  think  these 
are  remarkable  results,  and  I  am  proud 
of  this  achievement. 

Our  aid  program  in  Ceylon  has  ac- 
complished a  number  of  other  objectives; 
It  could  have  achieved  more  for  the  Cey- 
lonese people.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
program  will  have  to  be  closed  before  its 
work  is  complete. 

Having  said  that  I  regret  this  occur- 
rence, I  must  say  again  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  suspension  of  aid  rests 
not  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  but  upon  the  Government  of  Cey- 
lon itself. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  will  reconsider  its  position  and 
provide  adequate  compensation  to  the  oil 
companies  whose  properties  were  expro- 
priated. If  and  when  this  should  hap- 
pen, I  feel  sure  that  our  Government  will 
want  to  reconsider  its  suspension  of  the 
assistance  program. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
negotiations  are  proceeding  satisfactorily 
in  an  expropriation  case  in  Brazil.  The 
properties  of  the  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  in  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  were  expropriated 
last  year  by  the  state  government.  I 
understand  that  the  Government  of 
Brazil  has  taken  appropriate  steps  to 
provide  adequate  compensation  within 
the  meaning  of  international  law. 
Accordingly,  the  aid  program  for  Brazil 
will  not  have  to  be  terminated  at  this 
time. 

I  commend  all  parties  concerned — 
not  only  the  Brazilian  Government  and 
I.T.  L  T.,  but  also  the  U.S.  Government 
for  its  active  role  in  assisting  in  the  nego- 
tiations. It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  sure 
the  hope  of  all  Senators,  that  a  satisfac- 
tory final  arrangement  will  be  made  to 
fully  compensate  the  company  for  its 
losses. 

These  are  the  first  two  cases  to  arise 
under  the  expropriation  amendment 
added  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  last 
year,  which  provides  that  U.S.  aid  must 
be  terminated  if  a  country  receiving  aid 
nationalizes  or  takes  over  property  of  an 
American  citizen  or  company  and  fails 
within    6    months    to    take    appropriate 


steps  under  international  law  to  proyM. 
compensation. 

The  amendment  was  debated  in  com. 
mittee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Seiute 
and  in  conference.  It  was  an  amend- 
ment  which  I  believed  was  needed  to 
counter  the  reckless  abandon  that  seemed 
to  be  prevailing  in  certain  countries  re- 
lating  to  the  expropriation  of  Americsa 
property.  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
I  believed  it  was  necessary.  I  commend 
AID  for  taking  the  action  which  it  was 
required  to  take  under  the  law  in  tjjjj 
instance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  a  letter  on  my 
desk,  informing  me  that  Brazil  has  taken 
action  to  compensate  the  American  citi- 
zen whose  property  was  confiscated.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  hear  what  has  happened. 
Those  of  us  who  sponsored  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  saw  definitely  the  existence  of 
a  trend  of  events  which  had  its  beginning 
with  the  Castro  expropriation  of  Ajneri- 
can  property.  It  began  with  Castro,  it 
went  into  Brazil.  There  was  talk  about 
its  happening  in  the  Par  East  and  talk 
about  its  happening  in  other  nations  of 
South  America,  after  Castro  had  estab- 
lished a  precedent. 

With  evidences  appearing  that  other 
nations  were  going  to  confiscate  property 
of  American  citizens,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperI  proposed  an 
amendment  providing  that  any  country 
which  confiscates  property  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  shall  be  denied  future  aid 
under  the  foreign  aid  program,  unless  the 
American  citizen  is  compensated  for  the 
property  taken. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  that 
proposal  met  with  serious  opposition. 
My  recollection  is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  hesitant  about  the  advisability 
of  adopting  the  amendment.  They  did 
not  oppose  it  directly,  but  they  offered 
reasons  why  it  might  produce  complica- 
tions. Finally,  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  what 
firmness  achieved.  A  weak-back  ap- 
proach would  have  produced  expropria- 
tions in,  I  venture  to  say,  a  half  dozen 
more  countries.  It  will  not  happen  if 
we  maintain  that  law.  It  is  delightful 
news  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Minn^ 
sota  describe  the  effective  impact  of  the 

amendment  that  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  tliank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

I  believe  the  Record  ought  to  be  clear 
and  show  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  discussing  the  amend- 
ment— and  there  were  other  amend- 
ments— brought  to  the  floor  of  a  similar 
nature — unanimously  approved  this  par- 
ticular approach.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  right.  A  position  of  firmness  and 
fairness — and  surely  it  was  fair — results 
in  honor  and  justice  being  obtained.  In 
those  instances  where  results  are  not  be- 
ing obtained,  the  law  is  being  applied  in 
the  way  Congress  wants  it  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  says  that  when  we  apply  the 
rules  of  firmness  and  fairness,  we  can 
expect  good  results.     Earlier  in  my  di«- 
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cussion  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I 
made  the  statement  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  apply  principles  which  are  sound. 
A  sound  principle  comprehends  fairness 
lad.  justice.  I  submit  that  when  we 
stood  by  and  allowed  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  be  expropriated  we  ap- 
plied a  principle  which  was  low,  base,  and 
foul.  When  we  apply  that  type  of  prin- 
ciple we  give  encouragement  and  say  to 
everybody,  "You  steal  from  American 
citizens  their  property,  and  nothing  will 
be  done  to  you.  America  will  continue  to 
give  you  aid.  America  will  bow  to  what- 
ever threats  you  make." 

I  know  that  the  committee  in  unison 
voted  for  the  measure,  and  it  is  good  to 
know  that  good  results  are  being  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  He  is  certainly  correct. 
When  this  kind  of  practice  of  expropria- 
tion and  confiscation  without  adequate 
compensation  or  adequate  consideration 
is  condoned,  a  fire  is  set  loo.se  which  will 
consume  the  values  and  principles  for 
which  this  country  stands. 

The  amendment  about  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  as  was  indicated,  was 
placed  in  the  law  in  order  to  protect 
American  citizens  and  companies  against 
arbitrary  and  unlawful  action  by  foreign 
governments.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
al.so  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  in- 
vestment climate  in  the  less-developed 
countries. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  put  the 
problem  of  expropriation  in  perspective. 
During  the  last  17  years,  there  have  been 
very  few  cases  of  expropriation  by  non- 
Communist  countries  of  property  of 
.'\merican  companies.  Most  of  these 
have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  expropriation  which  appears 
as  appendix  8  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Report  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  statement  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  on  the  suspension 
of  aid  to  Ceylon  and  a  press  release  from 
the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  concerning  the  satisfactory  negotia- 
tions in  Brazil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Is  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
private  enterprise  is  vital  for  the  devel- 
opment of  less-developed  countries. 
American  private  enterprise  has  made  a 
great  contribution  in  many  less-devel- 
oped countries,  especially  in  Latin 
America.  Many  less-developed  coun- 
tries have  discovered  since  gaining  their 
independence  that  they  need  private 
investment  in  order  to  develop  rapidly. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  business  to  invest  in  countries 
where  the  climate  for  investment  is  not 


favorable.  "Die  level  of  investment  in 
recent  years  has  been  far  below  what  it 
could  have  been  if  the  investment  cU- 
mate  had  been  more  favorable.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  foreign 
aid  agency's  investment  guaranty  pro- 
gram has  been  expanding.  There  are 
now  investment  guarantee  agreements 
with  51  countries.  But  it  is  still  incum- 
bent upon  the  less-develojaed  countries 
to  provide  better  opportunities  for  pri- 
vate investment  to  play  a  role  in  their 
development.  It  is  such  private  invest- 
ment which  will  really  provide  the  im- 
petus which  is  needed  for  the  economies 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Pri- 
vate investment  not  only  supplements, 
but  greatly  augments  what  can  be  done 
through  the  public  investment  field. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  this  new  empha- 
sis of  our  Government  on  private  invest- 
ment. I  detect,  if  I  may  say,  a  new 
climate  for  private  investment  in  the 
aid  administration  itself.  This  is  a  long 
overdue  and  welcome  change. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  now 
give  some  thought  to  the  developing  of 
new  international  institutions  and  legal 
arrangements  for  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  investment.  As  aid  begins 
to  accomplish  its  objective  of  promoting 
self-sustaining  growth,  private  invest- 
ment will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant. The  time  has  come  to  consider 
new  ways  of  strengthening  the  part 
played  by  private  enterprise  in  develop- 
ment, and  to  prepare  for  the  future 
expansion  of  international  business  rela- 
tionships. 

We  will  need  to  watch  very  carefully 
the  effect  of  the  expropriation  amend- 
ment and  other  amendments  to  the  for- 
eign aid  act.  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
foreign  aid  serves  the  public  Interest  and 
is  not  used  to  enforce  private  agreements. 
Cutting  off  aid  to  a  country-  is  a  drastic 
step.  Many  countries  might  be  willing 
to  pay  unwarranted  private  claims  in 
order  to  avoid  losing  this  assistance. 
This  is  not  the  intent  of  the  expropria- 
tion amendment,  but  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  an  end  result,  we  will  want 
to  consider  other  ways  of  protecting 
American  investments. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  there  are  many  legitimate 
private  claims  for  which  this  country 
has  an  obligation  to  seek  a  solution. 
Our  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
its  citizens  overseas.  In  all  too  many 
instances  I  have  observed  that  our  citi- 
zens, and  many  times  our  financial  in- 
stitutions and  private  companies,  are 
being  treated  in  a  discriminatory  man- 
ner, being  treated  most  unfairly.  In  the 
instances  in  which  such  conditions  pre- 
vail, and  companies  have  had  agree- 
ments or  contracts  which  have  not  been 
honored,  I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Government  in  every  instance  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances.  If  the  circum- 
stances reveal  that  there  has  been  an 
abridgement  of  contract.  I  believe  our 
Government  should  take  whatever  steps 
it  can  take  within  the  law  and  within  the 
field  of  diplomacy  to  help  such  com- 
panies obtain  their  compensation  or  the 
fulfillment  of  their  contracts. 

I  have  called  this  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  today  because  I  know 


that  there  is  great  concern  in  Congress 
over  the  expropriation  of  properties  of 
American  citizens  and  over  the  failure  of 
certain  governments  to  fulfill  cmistracts 
which  they  have  entered  into  with 
American  citizens  and  companies. 

I  feel  that  if  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  to  have  the  acceptance  it  must  have 
in  Congress,  these  evidences  or  instances 
of  violations  of  contracts  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
and  the  remedies  which  are  being  used 
must  be  cited  for  the  record  and  for  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

I  again  commend  the  Agency  for  In- 
terruitional  Development  upon  its  action 
and  am  hopeful  it  will  be  constantly 
vigilant  for  similar  developments  in 
other  countries. 

E.XHIBIT    1 

Appendix  8 
Letter  Prom  the  Depaktment  of  State  to 
Senator  J.  W  Fularight  Ck>NCEHNiNG  Ex- 
propriation or  U.S.  Pkivatx  Investments. 
With  Attachment  "Majoe  Instances  or 
Expbopriation  of  Propertt  Belomoinc  to 
US  Nationals  Since  World  Was  II" 

Mat  7,  1962. 

Hon   J.  W.  Fulbricht. 

Chair-man.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  May  1,  1962,  for  Infonnation  con- 
cerning expropriation  of  foreign  Investments 
owned  by  U.S.  nationals  enclosed  is  a  list  of 
major  Instances  of  such  expropriation  since 
World  War  II. 

As  to  Information  on  the  questions  speci- 
fied in  your  letter,  the  list  describes  briefly 
the  nature  and  ownership  of  property  in- 
volved, the  circumstances  of  the  expropria- 
tion, possible  discrimination,  and  the  stefw 
taken  to  effect  settlement,  either  by  the  in- 
vestor or  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Complete 
answers  could  not  be  given  to  all  the  ques- 
tions specified  in  your  request  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  compiling  accurate  Information 
without  lengthy,  extensive  research,  or.  in 
some  Instances,  because  of  the  lack  of  ac- 
curate information. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  complete  list  of  ex- 
propriated property  is  maintained  by  any 
U.S.  Government  agency.  Thus  the  enclosed 
list  cannot  be  consideried  a  complete  record 
of  all  expropriations  or  actions  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments affecting  U.S.  investments  abroad 
fcM-  the  period  covered.  Undoubtedly  there 
have  been  cases  qtiickly  settled  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  investor  involved  without 
the  Department  of  State  being  Informed. 
Other  cases,  of  which  the  Department  may 
have  been  informed,  have  not  been  recorded 
for  purposes  of  compilation  nor  collected  for 
ready  reference. 

In  most  cases,  the  problem  of  evaluation 
of  property  taken  is  so  complex  that  It  is  Im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  definite  figure  which 
represents  the  inherent  value  of  the  property 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  compensation  offered  by  the  taking  coun- 
try. The  amount  of  compensation  is  usually 
set  by  a  process  of  detailed  negotiation  by 
the  parties  involved.  Therefore,  no  figures 
representing  value  have  been  included  in  the 
list.  However,  there  are  Indicative  figures 
for  some  cases  which  may  be  useful  to  you. 
U.S.  Government  published  statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  wartime  valuation  of  world- 
wide direct  U.S.  private  Investment  was  $7.4 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  so  valued,  approxi- 
mately $350  million  was  located  in  Eastern 
Euroi>e  and  Communist  China  and  seized 
without  compensation,  or  approximately  5 
percent.  In  Cuba,  at  the  time  when  U.S. 
prop>ertie6  were  seized,  similar  Ktatisties  show 
that  the  book  value  of  direct  private  invest- 
ment was  $956  million.     This  Is  contrasted 
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with  $30  billion  of  direct  VS.  private  Invest- 
ment worldwide  at  that  time.  There  are 
many  other  forma  of  American -owned  prop- 
erty taken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  which 
direct  Investment  etatlatlca  do  not  cover. 
The  Cuban  expropriations  are  unquestion- 
ably the  largest  which  have  taken  place  In 
the  period  with  which  your  request  was  con- 
cerned. 

Assembling  of  information  as  the  "nature, 
value,  and  timeliness  of  compensation"  pro- 
vided by  the  taking  government  would  re- 
quire extensive  examination  of  the  records  of 
eacti  case  of  expropriation. 

The  enclosed  list  Indicates  only  whether 
settlements  were  made,  but  the  Department 
of  State  considers  that  the  fact  that  a  settle- 
ment is  concluded  acceptable  to  both  sides 
is  more  significant  than  the  initial  terms  of- 
fered by  the  taking  government. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  Information 
to  put  the  extent  of  expropriation  In  per- 
spective, there  is  enclosed  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  Table  3,  begin- 
ning on  page  22,  indicates  the  geographic 
areas  and  amounts  of  current  U.S.  private 
investment.  Although  based  on  somewhat 
older  figures,  the  I960  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication  VS.  Business  Investments 
In  Foreign  Countries  has  a  more  detailed 
breakdown  by  country  and  type  of  Invest- 
ment. A  copy  of  that  publication  is  also 
enclosed.  The  Office  of  Bxisiness  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  prepared 
to  cooperate  In  any  special  line  of  inquiry 
you  may  wish  to  pursue  In  this  area.  Finally, 
on  this  point,  as  you  know  applications  for 
Investment  guarantees  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  Cuban  expropriations  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  new  investment  guarantee 
authorities.  As  a  result,  there  were  484 
applications  for  Investment  guarantees, 
amounting  to  •2,026,179,946,  as  of  January  1. 
1963.  as  opposed  to  287  applications  and  $1,- 
440,084347  a  year  before. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  character- 
ize accurately  "the  significant  trends  regard- 
ing expropriation  and  compensation."  Very 
generally,  except  for  countries  which  embark 
on  programs  of  full-scale  socialization  of 
their  economies,  completely  repudiating  the 
concept  of  private  property,  expropriation  of 
foreign-owned  property  is  relatively  infre- 
quent. 

The  pattern  of  expropriation,  again  with 
the  exception  of  the  completely  socialized 
countries  such  as  Cuba,  has  been  the  taking 
over  by  the  Government  of  companies  which 
have  operated  In  the  country  concerned  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  which  have  held  key 
positions  in  the  economy  of  the  country  (tin 
in  Bolivia,  fruit  in  Guatemala,  utilities  in 
several  countries) ,  and  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  become  politically  vulnerable  due  to 
widespread  resentment  of  long-held  foreign 
economic  power.  As  far  as  is  known,  there 
have  been  no  expropriations  of  more  recent 
U.S.  investment  abroad  outside  the  complete- 
ly socialized  countries.  The  American  &  For- 
eign Power  Co.,  and  perhaps  others,  have 
initiated  a  policy  of  reinvesting  in  the  same 
country  the  proceeds  of  expropriation  settle- 
ments in  other  industries  where  foreign 
ownership  is  not  so  sensitive  a  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State) . 

MAJOR  INSTANCES  OF  EXPROPRIATION  OF  PHOP- 
ERTY  BELONGING  TO  U.S.  NATIONALS  SINCE 
WORLD   WAR  n. 

Like  the  United  States,  most  countries 
maintain  procedures  for  nationalization  or 
expropriation  of  property  for  governmental 
or  other  public  purposes.  Where  property 
of  XJS.  nationals  is  subjected  to  such  proce- 
dures abroad,  the  Department  of  State  would 
not  ordinarily  become  involved  imless  the 
taking  or  provision  for  compensation  did  not 


comply  with  international  law  standards,  and 
the  adversely  affected  U.S.  national  com- 
plained. Consequently,  a  number  of  expro- 
I»-latlon  actions  are  not  reported  at  all  or, 
if  reported,  are  not  recorded  for  purposes  of 
compilation  nor  collected  for  ready  reference. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  complete  list  is  main- 
tained by  any  XJS.  Government  agency. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  qualification,  the 
list  below  does  include  the  major  Instances 
of  expropriation  In  the  period  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  A  caee-by-case  breakdown 
could  not  be  prepared  without  extremely  ex- 
tensive and  time-consuming  research. 

Years  1945-50 

Eastern  Europe:  General  nationalization 
of  land  and  business  properties  including 
U.S.-owned  property  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary.  | 

Settlement : 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia,  July  19,  1948— lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Rumania,  March  30.  1960 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Poland,  July  16,  1960 — lump  sum  settle- 
ment. 

Claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  have  been  paid 
In  part  out  of  vested  assets  of  respective 
countries  in  United  States  by  legislation: 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  title  III  (Public  Law  285,  84th 
Cong. — Hungary.  Bulgaria,  Rumania)  and 
title  IV  (Public  Law  85-604 — Czechoslo- 
vakia). 

Communist  China:  General  nationaliza- 
tion of  land  and  business  properties,  Includ- 
ing UjS.-owned  property.  United  States  does 
not  maintain  diplomatic  relations. 

Settlement:  None  concluded. 

October  31.  1952 

Bolivia:  Nationalized  tin  mines  including 
the  Patino  interests  of  which  one  company 
was  partially  owned  by  U.S.  stockholders. 
None  of  nationalized  companies  incorporated 
in  United  States. 

Settlement:  Interim  payments  pending 
final  settlement  made  to  U.S.  stockholders 
out  of  proceeds  of  tin  sales  under  agreement 
between  Bolivia  and  Patino  interests  in  1953, 
renewed  in  1956.  Pinal  settlement  now 
under  negotiation  between  company  and 
Government. 

March  5,  19S3 

Guatemala:  Expropriation  of  234,000  acres 
of  subsidiary  of  United  Fruit  Co.  for  purposes 
of  agrarian  reform. 

Settlement:  United  States  submitted 
formal  claim  against  Guatemala  after  com- 
pany exhausted  local  remedies,  but  expro- 
priation was  rescinded  by  new  Government 
which  took  power  in  1954. 

July  26.1956 

United  Arab  Republic:  Natlonali2«itlon  of 
Suez  Canal  Co.  which  had  some  U.S.  stock 
ownership. 

Settlement :  Compensation  agreement 
signed  July  13,  1958,  by  United  Arab  Republic 
and  representatives  of  stockholders.  Inter- 
national Bank  afforded  good  offices  in  nego- 
tiations between  United  Arab  Republic  and 
stockholders. 

July  7,  195$ 

Argentina:  Municipal  government  of  To- 
berla  in  Buenos  Aires  Province  expropriated 
subsidiary  of  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co. 
(ANSEC). 

Settlement:  Overall  settlement  between 
Government  and  company  for  this  property 
and  other  properties  expropriated,  seized  and 
intervened  previously  by  local  governmenta 
in  Argentina  made  November  28,  1958,  with 
aU  American  &  Foreign  Power  electric  facil- 
ities in  Argentina  transferred  to  Argentine 
Government.    Settlement  contract  called  for 


court   evaluation   of   properties   which   ». 
issued     April     26,     1961,     and     J<^p^^ 
company.  ^^    "J 

December  26,  19S8 
Yugoslavia:      NaUonalizatlon     of     urh. 
dwellings,    business    premises    and    ■a^ 
veloped  building  lots,  including  VS-^w^ 
property.  -"wnea 

Settlement:  United  States  and  Yumjsi.rt 
have  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  soon  fr! 
settlement  of   claims  arising  after  IHg 

May  11,  1959 

Brazil:    Governor    of    Rio    Grande   de   Sui 
issued  order  expropriating  American  &  Pta, 
elgn  Power  Co.  holdings  in  state. 

Settlement:  Case  now  pending  in  Brazh 

ian  courts.  ^" 

June  3,  1959 

Cuba:  Agrarian  reform  law  provided  for 
expropriation  of  estates  over  a  certain  ^zt 
Including  U.S.-owned  sugar  planUtlons 
U.S.  note  to  Cuban  Government  protested 
inadequate  provision  for  compensation. 

Settlement:   None  concluded  to  date. 
July  5,  1960 

Cuba:  Law  authorized  nationalization  of 
all  U.S.-owned  properties  to  be  carried  out 
as  applied  to  particular  properties  by  subse- 
quent  decrees.  Law  was  in  specific  retalia- 
tlon  against  United  States  cutting  Cuban 
sugar  quota.  Probably  all  or  nearly  all 
U.S. -owned  property  In  Cuba  has  been  taken 
under  this  or  other  expropriation  law.  Sev- 
eral U.S.  notes  to  Cuban  Government  pro- 
tested discrimination  and  inadequate  pro- 
vision  for  compensation. 

Settlement:     None  concluded  to  date. 
Year  1962 

Brazil :  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  de  8ul  ex- 
propriated International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph  proper Ues  In  that  State. 

Settlement:  Presently  under  negotiation 
between  company  and  Government. 

Ceylon:  Requisition  of  certain  assets  of 
oil  companies,  Including  American. 

Settlement:  Formal  note  from  Ceylon 
Government  received  stating  its  Intention  to 
make  prompt  and  effective  compensation  for 
all  assets  requisitioned. 

Years  1945-62 

Mexico:  Prom  time  to  time  Mexico  expro- 
priates U.S.-owned,  and  other,  property 
under  its  agrarian  reform  program. 

Settlement:  While  there  has  been  no  over- 
all settlement  of  claims,  there  have  been 
Isolated  Instances  of  individual  settlements. 


Exhibit  2 

U.S.   Assistance  Program  Suspended  in 

Cktlon 

The  US.  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance program  for  Ceylon  has  been  suspend- 
ed, it  was  announced  today  by  David  E. 
Bell.  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational  Development. 

The  suspension  action  was  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  Issued  a  series 
of  official  notices  last  April,  May.  and  June 
nationalizing  83  gasoline  stations  and  other 
properties  belonging  to  two  American  oil 
companies,  Esso  Standard  Eastern,  Inc.,  and 
Caltex  Ceylon,  Ltd.,  by  vesting  these  prop- 
erties in  the  Ceylon  Petroleum  Corp. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Bell  pointed  out,  did  not  then  and  does  not 
now  contest  the  right  of  Ceylon,  as  a  sov- 
ereign state,  to  nationalize  private  prop- 
erty. However,  when  such  property  belongs 
to  a  citizen  or  a  company  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  payment  of  prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective  compensation  is  required  by  Inter- 
national law. 

This  suspension  of  assistance  Is  in  accord- 
ance with  section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  Of  1061,  as  amended  in  1963. 
This  section  provides  that  if  a  country  re- 
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oeivlng  U.S.  aid  nationalizes  or  takes  over 
tbe  property  of  an  American  citizen  or  com- 
ni^y  and  fails,  within  6  months  of  enact- 
^^t  of  the  legislation  on  August  1,  1962. 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  provide  equi- 
table and  speedy  compensation  as  provided 
by  mternatlonal  law,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  suspend  assistance  extended  to  that 
country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  has  not  denied 
its  obligation  to  pay  compensation  and  has 
m  fact  given  repeated  assurances  to  this 

effect.  However,  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  are  not  regarded  by 
the  U.S.  Government  as  appropriate  steps 
because  they  do  not  insure  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  compensation  representing  the  full 
value  of  the  property  as  required  by  inter- 
national law. 

During  the  past  several  months,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  has  discussed  with  the  Government 
of  Ceylon  actions  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  would  constitute  ap- 
propriate steps  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
international  law.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  consider  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  oil 
companies,  the  submission  of  these  claims  to 
arbitration  or  any  other  alternative  plan 
which  the  Government  of  Ceylon  wished  to 
advance,  provided  there  was  adequate  assur- 
ance that  the  payment  of  compensation 
would  meet  the  standards  of  International 
law.  In  the  absence  of  progress  toward  a 
settlement  meeting  these  standards,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  required 
by  law  to  suspend  aid  to  Ceylon. 

On  January  31,  1963.  In  response  to  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  to  establish  settle- 
ment negotiations  mutually  satisfactory  to 
the  parties  concerned,  the  U.S.  Government 
decided  to  hold  In  abeyance  a  decision  on  the 
suspension  of  assistance.  Since  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  legislation  and  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  to  obtain  compensation 
rather  than  to  withdraw  assistance.  Bell 
said.  It  was  felt  that  those  efforts  deserved 
a  fair  trial.  Unfortunately,  the  present  dis- 
cussions between  the  oil  companies  and  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  have  not  produced 
significant  progress. 

Bell  said  the  U.S.  Government  hopes  that 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid  In  this  case,  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  but  also  so  that  a  favorable  cli- 
mate will  be  reestablished  In  Ceylon  for  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital.  Such  invest- 
ment is  considered  necessary  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  development  goals  in  countries  seek- 
ing to  modernize  and  expand  their 
economies. 

BACKOROUND    INFORMATION    ON    SUSPEN.SION    OF 
U.S.  AID  TO  CEYLON 

The  suspension  of  U.S.  aid  to  Ceylon  re- 
sulted from  a  provision  Incorporated  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended 
by  Congress  In  August  of  1962.  The  relevant 
provision  (sec.  620(e))  states: 

"The  President  shall  suspend  assistance  to 
the  government  of  any  country  to  which 
assistance  is  provided  under  this  act  when 
the  government  of  such  country  or  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  subdivision  within  such 
country  on  or  after  January  1,  1962 — 

"(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

"(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  extractions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  which 
have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriat- 
ing, or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  property  so  owned, 

and    such    country,    government    agency    or 
government  subdivision  falls  within  a  rea- 


sonable time,  not  more  than  six  mooths  after 
such  actk>n  or  after  the  date  at  •nactm«nt  at 
this  subsection,  whichever  is  later,  to  take 
appropriate  steps  which  may  include  arbitra- 
tion, to  discharge  Its  obligations  uixier  inter- 
national law  toward  such  citixen  or  entity. 
Including  equitable  and  speedy  compensa- 
tion for  such  property  In  convertible  foreign 
exchange,  as  required  by  International  law." 

Application  of  section  620(e)  resulted 
from  the  taldng  by  Ceylon  of  certain  assets 
of  two  U.S.  companies,  Caltex  Ceylon.  Ltd., 
and  Esso  Standard  Eastern,  Inc.  These  com- 
panies are  engaged  in  the  dlstrtbutlon  of 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  in  the 
island.  The  assets  concerned  are  83  gasoline 
and  kerosene  outlets  belonging  to  the  two 
companies,  plus  certain  pipelines  and  bunk- 
ering facilities.  Although  the  properties 
represent  only  20  percent  of  the  outlets 
owned  by  the  two  companies  in  Ceylon,  they 
did  almost  50  percent  of  the  business  of  all 
their  outlets. 

Expropriation  of  the  oil  company  facilities 
followed  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Ceylon 
Parliament  In  May  1961  creating  the  Ceylon 
Petroleum  Corp.  ( CPC ) .  In  order  to  assume 
part  of  the  distribution  of  oil  products  in 
Ceylon  without  using  additional  local  re- 
sources to  develop  new  outlets  of  its  own, 
the  Government  of  Ceylon  in  April,  May, 
and  June  1962,  took  over  the  oil  company 
filling  stations  and  other  facilities. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  has  not  denied 
Its  obligation  to  pay  compensation  and  has, 
in  fact,  given  repeated  assurances  that  it 
would  do  so.  To  date,  however,  8  months 
after  the  latest  property  seizure,  no  compen- 
sation has  been  paid  to  the  American  oil 
companies.  Furthermore,  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  Cey- 
lon are  not  regarded  by  the  United  States 
as  appropriate  steps  because  they  do  not 
insure  the  payment  of  equitable  and  speedy 
compensation  In  convertible  currency,  as  re- 
quired by  international  law. 

Since  the  Government  of  Ceylon  has  not 
as  yet  taken  appropriate  steps  within  the 
meaning  of  section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  international  law  for  compensating 
the  owners  of  the  property  which  it  has 
taken  over,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  had  no  alternative  but  to  suspend 
assistance  to  Ceylon.  The  United  States 
had  made  clear  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon 
that  such  action  would  be  mandatory  if  ap- 
propriate steps  had  not  been  taken  prior  to 
February  1.  1963.  While  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  had  Indicated  its  intention  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  oil  companies.  It  pro- 
posed to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  valuation 
inconsistent  with  the  established  principle 
of  International  law  that  in  evaluating  vested 
property,  all  elements  or  Interests  of  value 
which  make  up  the  total  worth  of  the  prop- 
erty must  be  evaluated  and  compensated. 

Effect  of  suspension 

Immediately  affected  by  the  suspension 
will  be  two  programs  authorized  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act :  a  development  grant 
program,  consisting  principally  of  technical 
assistance  projects  and  amounting  to  $800,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  a  develop- 
ment loan  program  Involving  more  than  $3 
million. 

The  AID  mission's  staff  of  20  persons, 
headed  by  Andrew  J.  Bennett,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  poets  or  to  Washington.  Em- 
ployment of  Ceylonese  personnel  will  be  ter- 
minated, but  efforts  will  be  made  to  place 
those  whose  services  can  be  used  with  other 
U.S.  agencies  in  Ceylon. 

The  three  major  development  grant  proj- 
ects affected  provided  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  some  commodities  in  the  fields 
of  agricultural  extension,  research  and  edu- 
cation. Industrial  productivity,  and  malaria 
eradication. 


In  order  to  avoid  personal  hardship,  aa 
exception  is  being  made  In  suspending  the 
developkment  grant  program.  Same  57  Ceylo- 
nese whose  training  abroad  is  fiiULOced  uarter 
this  program  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  training  courses  until  there  1b  a  hAturml 
break  in  their  programs,  such  as  the  end  of 
a  semester  or  a  school  year.  While  ATD  could 
have  forced  the  Immediate  return  of  these 
trainees.  38  of  whom  are  In  the  United  States 
and  19  in  other  countries,  such  an  action 
might  seriously  affect  their  careers. 

Tlie  most  significant  development  loan 
being  suspended  Is  one  for  $3.3  million  au- 
ti.orlzed  by  AID  under  an  agreement  signed 
January  30.  1961.  It  was  to  provide  financ- 
ing for  expansion  and  modernization  of  Ka- 
tunayake  Airport.  Ceylon's  largest,  located 
some  20  miles  from  Colombo,  to  i>ermit  its 
use  by  International  Jet  aircraft.  With 
$165,000  of  this  loan  already  committed,  AID 
is  suspending  the  use  of  the  remaining 
$3,035,000.  Also  suspended  Is  an  allocation 
of  local  currency  derived  from  the  sale  to 
Ceylon  of  U.S.  agricultural  products,  which 
was  being  used  to  finance  some  of  the  local 
costs  of  the  airport  project. 

The  other  loan  involved,  authorized  in 
1958.  has  heli>ed  to  rehabilitate  part  of  Cey- 
lon's railway  system.  Proceeds  of  this  $750,- 
000  loan  have  been  disbursed,  except  for 
$24,000  which  will  be  withheld  under  the  aid 
suspension. 

Again,  to  avoid  hardship  to  the  people  of 
Ceylon,  the  United  States  will  continue  a 
food  for  peace  program  which  is  providing 
milk  and  wheat  fiour  through  CARE  for  a 
school  lunch  program  which  is  reaching 
daily  some  1.847.000  children,  as  well  as  a 
nutrition  program  at  health  centers  for 
70,000  mothers  and  preschool  children. 

Under  another  section  of  the  food  for 
peace  program,  the  United  States  has  since 
1958  made  three  agreements  with  Ceylon  to 
sell  $25  million  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities.  Some  $19  million  of  the  local 
currency  proceeds  was  earmarked  to  be 
turned  back  In  the  form  of  loans  and  grants 
to  the  Government  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  loans  to  private  enterprise  in 
Ceylon.  Tbe  loans  and  grants  stemming 
from  these  food  for  peace  agreements  will 
be  completed,  except  for  the  loans  for  the 
local  costs  of  the  airport  project. 

Any  new  requests  for  local  currency  sales 
of  U.S.  commodities  under  the  food  for  peace 
program  will  be  considered  on  their  merits 
and  in  the  light  of  circumstances  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  request.  Suspension  of  food 
for  peace  programs  is  not  legally  required  as 
these  programs  are  authorized  under  legisla- 
tion other  than  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Program  accomplishments 

US.  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
Ceylon,  which  began  in  1955,  can  lay  claim 
to  a  number  of  notable  achievements,  in- 
cluding the  following : 

Health:  A  US  -aided  malaria  control  and 
eradication  program  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  World  Health  Organization  has 
cut  malaria  cases  from  2.7  million  in  1946  to 
110  in  1961,  and  has  cut  deaths  from 
malaria  from  1.000  a  year  in  1946  to  none  in 
1961. 

Irrigation  and  water  development:  This 
project  has  provided  machinery,  equipment, 
and  technical  knowledge  for  the  restoration 
and  rehabilitation  of  reservoirs  and  irriga- 
tion works,  built  by  ancient  civilizations, 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepair  and  disuse. 

Production  of  food:  A  soil  conservation 
program  has  provided  technical  training, 
education  and  demonstration  in  modem 
land  and  water  use  methods.  A  serious 
Infestation  of  salvtna.  a  rapidly  spreading 
weed  pest,  was  cut  back  and  placed  under 
modem  control  methods.  A  factory  estab- 
lished under  this  program  is  producing 
small     scale    farm    equipment     adapted    to 
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Ceylon's  needs,  and  19  farm  schools  have 
iMen  dereloped  and  Improved. 

Industrial  development:  I7.S.  assistance  in 
this  field  has  been  concerned  vrlth  increas- 
ing and  diversifying  production  and  with 
the  development  of  a  competent  labor  force. 

A  state-owned  industrial  park,  the  first 
In  Ceylon,  has  been  established  for  the  vise 
of  private  Industries,  and  4  of  its  20  sites 
are  now  occupied  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
variety  of  products. 

Transportation:  The  United  States  has 
furnished  Ceylon  with  railway  coaches  and 
dleael  engines  to  help  modernize  its  rail- 
ways and  to  relieve  rail  congestion  in  and 
around  Colombo. 

Participant  training:  More  than  340  Cey* 
lonese  were  given  training  in  their  respec- 
tive technical  specialties  under  the  VS.  de- 
velopment grant  program.  Some  240  of 
these  came  to  the  United  States  and  100 
trained  in  other  countries. 

U.S.  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
Ceylon,  Including  agricultural  commodity 
programs,  has  totaled  979.6  million  through 
last  June  30.  A  summary  of  the  amounts 
of  the  various  aid  programs  follows : 

V.S.  tiaaistance  to  Ceylon,  fiscal  years  19S5 
through  1962  (obligations  and  loan  au- 
thorizations) 

(In  millions] 

Technical      cooperation — development 

grants $10. 1 

Development    loans 6.3 

Local  currency  proceeds  of  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  sec. 
402,  Mutual  Security  Act 9.0 


Total 25.  4 

Public  Law  480  (food  for  peace)  : 

Grants  and  loans  of  local  currency 

sales  proceeds 19.2 

Emergency  relief  food 9.3 

Pood  through  voluntary  agencies 25.6 

Total '54.2 


Grand  total 79.6 

'  Rounded  flgxires. 


The  development  loans  authorized, 
ing  $6.3  million,  were  as  follows: 


total- 


PuriKiso  ol  loan 

Date  of  loan 
aftreeinent 

.Amount  of 

loiin  apree- 

ment 

Irrigation  and  land  de- 
velopment. 

Highway  development. 

JieliahlUtation  of  rail- 
ways. 

Airport  construction. . . 

Junel95« 

July  1958 

SeptenilK-r  l«5>t. 

January  19<'>1 

$1,475,942.29 

900,000.00 
750, 000.  00 

3, 200, 000. 00 

Total 

6, 325, 942.  29 

International  Telxfhonk  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
Release,  Februart  1, 1963 

New  York. — International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  today  disclosed  it  has 
reached  a  satisfactory  interim  arrangement 
for  pa3rment  of  its  expropriated  telephone 
properties  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
In  Brazil. 

H.  S.  Oeneen,  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, said  the  Interim  arrangement  was 
reached  following  negotiations  between  rep- 
resentatives of  m  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. The  arrangement  is  based  largely 
on  r  proposal  made  by  ITr  In  March  fol- 
lowing expropriation  of  the  properties  on 
last  February  16. 

Mr.  Oeneen  called  the  agreement  a 
"demonstration  of  men  of  good  will  working 
together  in  a  dlfllcult  sitiiation  to  achieve 
an  equitable  conclusion  which  oan  only 
have  the  most  constructive  results  in  future, 
continuing  relations. 


"This  was  achieved  through  the  under- 
standing and  close  cooperation  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  and  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment." 

Mr.  Oeneen  particularly  commended  'the 
forward-thinking  policy  of  our  Government — 
enunciated  by  CJongress  and  carried  out 
by  the  administration — Intended  to  renew 
the  fiow  of  investment  funds  to  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  in  particular — as 
part  of  that  p>oUcy — to  support  equitable 
treatment  of  existing  U.S.  investment  In 
that  area.  This  type  of  equitable  solution 
and  continuing  government  supp>ort,  com- 
bined with  the  constructive  contributions 
of  our  Latin  American  friends — as  in  this 
case — will  mark  the  reestabllshment  of  a  fa- 
vorable new  Investment  and  growth  climate 
for  all  of  South  America." 

He  added  that  "the  part  played — and  the 
patient  consideration  shown — by  ITT's  sea- 
soned, long-resident  local  executives  In 
Brazil,  who  are  In  turn  dedicated  to  the 
future  of  that  country,  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  conclusion  " 

Mr.  Geneen  said  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  Interim  agreement,  a  portion  of  the  total 
amount  will  become  available  for  investment 
in  Brazil.  "This  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
step  up  expansion  of  our  manufacturing 
facilities  of  Standard  Electrlca.  S  A.,  which 
has  been  in  operation  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
the  past  35  years."  he  added.  Standard 
Electrlca  is  a  producer  of  telephone  instru- 
ments and  switchboards,  radio  and  television 
sets,  and  other  electronic  products. 


SUBMISSION  TO  CONGRESS  OF  SEC- 
OND ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S. 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  to  Congress  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Ev- 
ery American  wants  peace,  but  peace 
with  honor.  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  has  been  created  by 
Congress  to  help  us  to  achieve  this  goal 
through  measures  to  reduce  and  control 
armaments  and  to  help  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  international  peacekeep- 
ing machinery. 

It  is  a  new  agency,  not  yet  a  year  and 
one-half  old,  and  it  is  unique  in  being 
the  only  Government  instrumentality 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  problems  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  As  such, 
it  is  in  a  position  to  give  these  most  im- 
portant problems  the  attention  and 
study  they  must  have  if  we  are  ever  to 
make  progress  toward  a  world  where  the 
use  of  force  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
rule  of  law. 

Some  say  this  is  impractical — that  it  is 
an  idealist's  dream  which  has  never 
worked  before.  But  I  say  that  never  be- 
fore have  we  approached  the  problem  in 
its  totality.  In  the  past,  more  limited 
disarmament  efforts  had  no  lasting  ef- 
fect, because  arms  reduction  was  treated 
as  a  goal  in  itself,  and  efforts  were 
unrelated  to  effective  peacekeeping  meas- 
ures. The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  is  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating 
war  and  bringing  a  secure  and  lasting 
peace  under  workable  controls  and  with 
efTective  methods  for  keeping  the 
peace — not  just  through  the  destruction 
of  arms. 


I  have  always  advocated  a  stronir 
Military  Establishment.  It  does  not  fol 
low.  however,  that  our  security  can  be 
maintained  indefinitely  by  continuing 
the  present  arms  race.  Our  defense 
budget  is  so  large,  and  the  weapons  of 
war  are  so  devastating,  that  safeguarded 
alternatives  to  the  arms  race  must  con- 
tinue to  be  explored. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
in  the  Senate  to  create  the  Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  I  have 
maintained  a  continuing  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  its  activities.  I  have  been  grati- 
fied and  encouraged  by  what  I  have  ob- 
served and  by  the  account  given  in  the 
second  annual  report. 

RESEARCH  FOR  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
POLICY  FORMULATION 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  to  conduct,  support,  and  coordinate  re- 
search for  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment policy  formulation.  The  research 
program  has  greatly  expanded  during 
the  short  time  the  Agency  has  been  in 
existence,  thus  reflecting  the  extreme 
importance  the  Agency  attaches  to  it. 

This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creasing allotments  of  appropriations 
for  research  purposes.  For  fiscal  year 
1962.  the  Agency's  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  budget  provided  $600,000  for 
contract  research,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  Agency's  total  budget.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year,  1963,  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  $4  million  for  contract 
research  which  is  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  Agency's  total  budget  of  $6.5  million. 
In  the  budget  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1964  which  the  President  has  just 
forwarded  to  Congress,  $11  million  of  a 
recommended  budget  of  $15  million 
would  be  allocated  for  arms  control  and 
disarmament  research.  The  increasing 
research  budget  reflects  the  recognized 
importance  of  the  need  for  profound 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  as  a  basis  for  policy 
formulation. 

During  most  of  calendar  year  1962, 
the  Agency's  research  effort  was  divided 
into  five  categories:  First,  studies  di- 
rected toward  assuring  that  the  substan- 
tive provisions  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures  under  consideration 
have  a  sound  basis  and  are  fully  consist- 
ent with  our  security  interests;  second, 
studies  dealing  with  the  pxjlitical  aspects 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament;  third, 
a  series  of  studies  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  verification  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  measures;  fourth,  studies 
dealing  with  international  organization 
patterns  best  designed  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment measures;  and  finally,  a  continuing 
.survey  of  the  economic  impact  of  dis- 
armament. This  study  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  disarmament  is  of  vital 
importance.  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  should  give  a  higher 
priority  to  this  study  and  act  as  a  co- 
ordinator of  all  other  government 
agencies  having  responsibilities  for  our 
economic  progress. 

In  carrying  out  studies  in  these  areas, 
the  Agency  awarded  nine  contracts  and 
three  grants,  in  addition  to  which  nu- 
merous staff  studies  were  made.    I  was 
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glad  to  see  that  many  of  the  studies  dealt 
with  various  aspects  of  the  verification 
problem. 

To  assist  the  Agency  in  fotmulattng 
research  policy  and  controlling  the 
Agency's  contract  and  grant  awards,  the 
Director  established  the  Research  Covm- 
cil  in  September  of  1962.  The  Council 
is  also  charged  with  resix)nsibility  for 
both  monitoring  research  activities  of 
actual  Agency  personnel  and  coordinat- 
ing staff  and  contract  studies  of  all  other 
agencies,  as  required  both  by  the  basic 
statute  and  Executive  Order  11044. 

The  Coimcil  serves  under  the  Direc- 
tor as  the  focal  point  of  all  Government 
research  activities  in  arms  control  sund 
disarmament  problems,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  assuring  that  both  long-  and 
short-term  research  needs  are  met.  It 
must  submit  a  semiannual  report  and 
analysis  of  the  total  research  effort  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament  within 
the  Government.  Other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency, 
are  required  to  submit  to  the  Agency 
semiannual  reports  covering  the  status 
of  their  research  projects.  In  these  re- 
ports the  agencies  are  called  upon  to 
assess  the  projects  as  they  relate  to  the 
overall  U.S.  Government  research  effort. 

As  stated  in  the  Agency's  report  to 
Congress  for  1962 ; 

Such  a  procedure  will  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  any  duplication  of  efforts  in 
the  research  area  and  will  aid  in  Insuring 
that  activities  in  this  field  will  continue  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

In  1963,  the  Agency  looks  forward  to 
continued  expansion  of  its  activities  in 
the  research  field.  The  positions  which 
the  United  States  takes  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  matters  will  be  no  bet- 
ter than  the  thought,  analysis,  and  re- 
search which  go  into  them.  The  prob- 
lems are  diflScult  and  while  much  good 
work  has  been  done,  there  is  much  that 
remains. 

m-HOUSE     RESEARCH     BY     PERSONNEL     OF     THE 
AGENCY   STAFF 

I  was  particularly  impressed  to  note 
in  the  aimual  report  that  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  research  done  in  1962  was 
in -house  research  accomplished  by 
Agency  personnel.  Among  other  things, 
during  the  past  year,  the  Agency  staff 
was  responsible  for  the  development,  in 
coordination  with  other  interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  £uid  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  of  the  "Outline  of 
Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General 
and  Complete  Disannament  in  a  Peace- 
ful World."  This  was  presented  by  Am- 
bassador Arthur  H.  Dean  to  the  18-nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva 
on  April  18. 1962,  and  represents  the  most 
comprehensive  blueprint  for  peace 
through  multilateral  international  dis- 
armament that  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  has  ever  undertaken. 

This  was  accomplished  despite  the  fact 
that  when  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Agency  was  submitted  a  year  ago,  the 
staff  totaled  only  101  employees.  By 
January  1963.  personnel  strength  had 
risen  to  162,  consisting  of  96  oflBcers  and 


66  clerical  employees.  The  authorized 
total  employment  figure  of  220  is  ex- 
pected to  be  reached  by  end  of  fiscal 
1963. 

I  gather  that  recruitment  of  personnel 
has  been  relatively  slow  because  of  the 
stringent  security  requirements  imposed 
by  law  and  because  the  original  act  that 
created  the  Agency  in  September  1961 
had  a  legislative  celling  of  $10  million  to 
establish  the  Agency  and  provide  it  with 
operating  and  research  funds  for  an 
initial  period. 

Of  the  Agency's  original  $10  million 
authorization  ceiling,  $8.33  million  has 
been  appropriated  and  only  $1.67  million 
remains.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended a  comparatively  modest  budget 
of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and 
if  the  increasingly  important  work  of  our 
Agency  for  peace  is  to  continue,  the  $10 
million  ceiling  on  appropriations  will 
have  to  be  removed.  This  would  permit 
the  appropriations  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  to  take  the 
normal  form  of  statutory  authorization 
under  which  annual  appropriations  are 
determined  each  year  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

COMMITTEE      OF      PRINCIPALS 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  treaty 
outline,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  coordinated  effort 
among  the  several  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerned  with  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  our  national 
security. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  major  policy 
recommendations  made  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  are  re- 
viewed by  a  Committee  of  Principals  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  the  President 
for  a  decision.  This  Committee  is  com- 
posed, among  others,  of  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Special  Assistants  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs  and  for  Science 
and  Technology,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense.  According  to  testi- 
mony presented  last  fall  before  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittee. 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Committee  of 
Principals  to  see  that  policy  proposals 
have  been  thoroughly  worked  out  and  the 
issues  made  precise  before  being  brought 
before  the  President. 

NEGOTIATIONS  FOR   GENERAL   AND   COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  that  part  of 
the  Agency's  Annual  Report  which  dealt 
with  the  international  negotiations.  I 
recall  one  statement  that  reflects  the 
frankness  and  realism  with  which  our 
Government  viewed  the  discussions  at 
the  18-nation  Disarmament  Conference. 
According  to  the  report,  the  United 
States  entered  the  Conference  recog- 
nizing that  the  chances  of  early  agree- 
ment on  major  disannament  plans  were 
not  great  because  of  deep  feelings  of  dis- 
trust on  both  sides.  Yet  because  of  the 
awesome  nature  of  modem  armaments, 
our  Government  feels  it  must  continue 
to  press  for  the  greater  security  that 
could  come  to  all  of  us  from  effectively 
verified  arms  control. 


The  report  states  that  no  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  question 
of  general  disarmament.  Nevertheless, 
the  discussions  did  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  participating  nations  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  problems  involved. 
Aided  by  the  adoption  of  an  agreed 
agenda,  the  Conference  has  now  under- 
taken a  detailed  study  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  positions,  which  will 
continue  when  the  Conference  resumes 
on  February  12. 

The  Conference  has  also  provided  the 
United  States  with  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  its  sincere  de- 
sire for  a  meaningful  disarmament 
agreement  to  the  other  nations  present. 
The  oversimplified  Soviet  propaganda 
slogan  of  "General  and  Complete  Dis- 
armament in  4  Years"  has  sometimes 
sounded  impressive  to  other  nations  in 
UJI.  debates  because  procedural  limita- 
tions prevented  a  probing  analysis. 

In  the  Conference,  however,  adequate 
opportunity  is  provided  for  full  analysis 
and  lengthy  debate  by  our  negotiators. 
As  a  result,  non-Soviet-bloc  participants 
have  been  able  to  perceive  the  wholly  un- 
realistic and  superficial  context  of  the 
Soviet  slogan. 

Our  position  stresses  balanced  multi- 
lateral disarmament,  adequate  verifica- 
tion of  compliance,  and  the  need  for 
increasing  the  world's  peacekeeping 
machinery  as  disarmament  progresses. 
This  is  elaborated  upon  in  the  April  18 
"Treaty  Outline  for  General  and  Com- 
plete Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  'World." 
which  served,  together  with  the  Soviet 
draft  treaty,  as  a  basis  for  the  discus- 
sions at  Geneva  and  the  United  Nations. 

NEGOTIATIONS     FOR     A     NUCLEAR     TEST     BAN 
AGREEMENT 

Concurrently  with  the  negotiations  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  both 
the  18-nation  Disarmament  Committee 
and  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly considered  the  question  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban.  These  culminated  in  bilateral 
United  States-Soviet  talks  and  finally  in 
United  States-British-Soviet  talks  in 
January  1963. 

On  December  19,  1962,  Premier 
Khrushchev,  in  a  letter  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
now  prepared  to  swjcept  two  to  three  on- 
site  inspections  per  year  on  Soviet  ter- 
ritory. In  addition,  he  said  that  there 
could  be  three  unmanned  seismic  sta- 
tions on  Soviet  territory.  Although  he 
suggested  specific  locations,  he  left  open 
the  question  of  where  they  should  finally 
be  located. 

In  responding  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's letter,  President  Kennedy,  on 
December  28,  1962,  indicated  that  he  was 
encouraged  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
now  "accept  the  principle  of  on-site  in- 
spections." In  addition,  the  President 
indicated  that  the  three  proposed  un- 
manned seismic  stations  on  Soviet  terri- 
tory were  not  sufficient,  nor  were  the  So- 
viet-suggested locations  optimum  from 
the  Standpoint  of  increasing  the  capabil- 
ities of  a  verification  system. 

On  January  7,  1963,  Premier  lOiru- 
shchev's  reply  to  President  Kennedy's 
letter  substantially  reiterated  the  Soviet 
position,  but  agreed  to  further  negotia- 
tions.   As  a  result  of  this  exchange  of 
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letters,  N.  T.  Pedorenko  and  S.  K. 
Tsttrapkin,  representing  the  U£S.R., 
and  William  C.  Foster,  representing  the 
United  States,  continued  the  negotia- 
tions in  New  York  and  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Our  Government  has  always  insisted 
upon  a  verification  system  which  would 
include  both  adequate  detection  facilities 
for  discovering  the  existence  of  suspi- 
cious events  and  adequate  Inspections  for 
determining  whether  the  suspicious 
events  were,  in  fact,  nuclear  explosions. 

Ambassador  Dean  suggested,  last  fall, 
agreement  on  between  8  and  10  on-site 
inspections  each  year.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  returned  to  its  earlier  proposal  of  two 
or  three  inspections;  and,  as  Senators 
know,  the  Soviets  terminated  the  recent 
discussions  in  New  York  when  our  Gov- 
ernment felt  it  could  not  agree  to  that. 
The  President  then  ordered  a  resumption 
of  preparations  for  further  underground 
testing  in  Nevada. 

In  connection  with  detecting  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  there  have, 
over  the  years,  been  various  technical  de- 
velopments which  affect  our  position. 
Changes  in  our  detection  capability  have 
resulted  in  changes  in  our  position. 
These  developments  have  resulted  from 
actual  observations  of  earth  tremors 
over  a  period  of  years  and  from  extended 
research.  Some  significant  develop- 
ments have  occurred  since  the  United 
States  submitted  a  complete  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  on  April  18, 1961. 

According  to  information  supplied  by 
the  Agency,  the  first  of  the  significant 
developments  was  the  establishment  of 
an  improved  capability  for  long-distance 
detection  of  earth  tremors  caused  by  nu- 
clear explosions  or  earthquakes. 

The  second  significant  technical  devel- 
opment is  that  an  earlier  estimate  of  the 
number  of  tremors  resulting  from  earth- 
quakes in  the  Soviet  Union  which  might 
be  confused  with  tremors  resulting  from 
nuclear  explosions  has  been  shown  by 
actual  observation  and  research  to  be 
several  times  too  large.  Let  me  digress 
to  say  that  I  am  highly  disturbed  by 
the  tendency  of  some  people,  who  seem 
interested  in  the  failure  of  the  test  ban 
negotiations,  to  stand  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  on  the  other  when  it  comes 
to  scientific  estimates.  Such  behavior 
not  only  confuses  our  own  delegates,  who 
are  negotiating  in  good  faith,  but  also 
provides  ammunition  for  hostile  propa- 
gandists who  maintain  that  we  do  not 
want  and  never  have  wanted  a  test  ban. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  setting  up 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  President, 
was  to  obviate  confusion  of  this  type.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  Mr.  Foster  and 
his  staff  have  given  no  one  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  United  States,  in  seek- 
ing a  nuclear  test  ban,  is  looking  dili- 
gently for  the  relevant  scientific  facts 
on  which  to  base  a  sound,  well-prepared 
negotiating  position. 

The  third  significant  development  is 
that  our  ability  to  ascertain  from  a  dis- 
tance that  some  earth  tremors  are 
caused  by  earthquakes,  not  explosions, 
has  been  steadily  improving.  In  a  re- 
cent study  of  the  annual  earth  tremors 
located  in  the  Soviet  Union — a  study 


made  at  stations  operated  from  a  dis- 
tance—over half  gave  indications  of  be- 
ing earthquakes  on  the  basis  of  such 
seismic  criteria  as  "first  earth  motion," 
"depth  of  focus,"  and  "aftershock  or 
foreshock  of  an  earthquake."  Some- 
what less  than  another  third  were  found 
to  be  imllkely  possibilities  for  nuclear 
tests,  based  upon  nonseismic  criteria, 
such  as  their  general  geographic  location 
and  the  detailed  characteristics  of  the 
area  of  the  tremor's  origin. 

Although  these  technical  considera- 
tions have  permitted  reductions  in  the 
quota  of  on-site  inspections  in  recent 
years,  there  is  still  a  gap  between  the 
positions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  annual 
quota  of  on-site  inspections  required,  as 
witnessed  by  the  recent  New  York  dis- 
cussions. 

I  may  add  that  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  Mr.  Poster,  has  stated  several 
times  that  no  test  ban  treaty  would  be 
placed  into  effect  without  Senate  ratifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  I  hope  will  be  recalled  from  these 
remarks,  it  is  that  whatever  agreement 
is  reached  will  be  brought  to  the  Senate, 
for  ratification  by  the  Senate.  I  say 
this  because  there  has  been  some  reck- 
less talk  in  connection  with  that  matter. 
Some  persons  in  Congress  and  some  per- 
sons outside  of  Congress  have  said  the 
administration  contemplates  an  execu- 
tive agreement,  as  differentiated  from  a 
treaty  agreement,  inasmuch  as  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  does  not  require  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Whereas  a  treaty  does  require  advice 
and  consent  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  such  talk  is  mischie- 
vous, irresponsible,  and  false.  It  should 
not  be  indulged  in.  It  serves  only  to 
confuse  the  American  people  and  our 
allies  and  friends,  and  to  make  it  very 
diflBcult  for  qiu-  negotiators  to  conduct 
effective  negotiations.  In  fact,  those 
who  make  such  statements  are  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  many  occasions  the  Soviet  Union 
has  indicated  that  only  an  executive 
agreement  was  necessary.  So  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  some  Americans 
have  indicated  that  an  executive  agree- 
ment would  be  the  path  which  would 
be  pursued.  I  emphasize  that  it  is  not 
the  path  which  is  being  pursued. 

Mr.  Foster  is  an  honorable  man.  He 
has  made  quite  clear  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  that  if  and  when 
a  nuclear-test-ban  agreement  is  arrived 
at,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent. 

This  commitment  follows  from  section 
33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  Mr.  Foster  ha«  pointed  out 
that  disclussions  so  far  have  involved 
only  proposals.  No  agreement  has  yet 
been  reached.  But  if  our  negotiators  ever 
do  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets, 
it  would  not  be  effective  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  the  Nation,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Soviets  should  know  that;  and  I 
hope  that  the  voices  being  heard  on  this 
subject  will  speak  the  ti'uth  in  a  more  re- 
sponsible manner. 

In  his  letter  of  December  19.  1962.  to 
President  Kennedy  about  the  possible 
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cessation   of    nuclear   tests.    Chairman 
Khrushchev  said :  *** 

You.  Mr.  President,  and  your  renre^nt. 
Uvea  point  out  that  without  at  leaat  amt«i" 
mum  number  or  onaite  ixiapectlon.^: 
win  not  manage  to  persuade  the  U3  SeiiS 
to  ratUy  an  agreement  on  the  cenaatloa  «f 
tests.  This  circumstance,  as  we  understand 
ties  you  and  does  not  allow  you  to  slin^  il 
treaty  which  would  enable  all  of  us  to  aban 
don  for  good  the  grounds  where  n\M^l 
weapons  are  tested.  ^^ 

Replying  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  on 
December  28.  1962.  the  President  said  in 
his  letter: 

I  am  encouraged  that  you  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  principle  of  onslte  Inspections 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  essential  not  lu»t 
because  of  the  concern  of  our  Congrtss  but 
because  they  seem  to  us  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  a  reliable  agreement  ending  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Chairman  Khrushchev's  implication 
was  that  the  U.S.  Senate  would  take  an 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  stand,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  humanity.  Obviously 
he  made  such  a  statement  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  to  serve  his  own  needs 
and  ends;  but  since  It  Impugns  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  feel  con- 
strained to  comment  on  It. 

I  feel  assured,  and  I  think  the  world 
should  be  assured,  that  if  a  rational  and 
reasonable  test  ban  agreement  with  ade- 
quate  security  safeguards  Is  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  ratification,  this  body 
and  Its  committee  would  give  It  the 
favorable  consideration  we  customarily 
accord  to  matters  of  such  great  Import. 

In  other  words,  we  will  look  at  such  a 
treaty  carefully,  objectively,  and  act  on 
it  favorably  if  it  serves  the  security  inter- 
ests of  our  country  and  the  Interests  of 
peace.  It  Is  very  important  that  this 
question  be  clarified,  and  that  those  who 
are  attempting  to  confuse  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  apparently 
aiding  and  abetting  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  stop  their  noisy  confusion 
and  get  on  with  the  task  of  concentrating 
their  energies  upon  the  many  great 
Issues  before  this  country. 

I  also  hope  that  Senators  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  consider  In  their  own 
minds  the  opportunities  we  have  to  con- 
clude regional  arms  control  agreements. 
I  have  made  this  suggestion  several  times 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  I  believe  there 
is  great  potential  in  such  an  approach. 

Frankly,  it  is  only  commonsense  to 
attempt  those  things  that  have  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  success.  Brazil  has 
proposed  a  regional  denuclearized  zone 
and  arms  control  agreement  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  believe  this  pro- 
posal merits  sympathetic  and  careful 
study  by  the  United  States.  I  hope  that 
other  republics  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  also  consider  this  proposal 
carefully.  The  accomplishment  of  a 
regional  arm^  control  agreement  among 
the  democratic  republics  of  the  Americas 
would  provide  the  entire  world  with  proof 
that  ^rms  control  was  politically  and 
militarily  feasible. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  good  eco- 
nomics for  the  section  of  the  world  that 
is  starved  for  capital.  There  is  nothing 
more  costly  than  for  impoverished  na- 
tions to  attempt  to  maintain  a  military 
establishment.    I  might  add  that  a  mill- 
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tary  establishment  for  many  of  these 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
useless  and  needless,  since  the  security 
of  our  hemisphere  Is  today,  in  light  of 
the  great  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  are  capable  of  fulfilling 
that  responsibility. 

I  urge  the  Arms  Control  Agency  to 
devote  some  of  its  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  coming  year. 

CONCLUSION 

Even  though  discussions  on  general 
disarmament  measures  have  not  pro- 
duced tangible  results  during  the  past 
year,  the  Agency  does  feel  that  the  more 
limited  measures  might  be  achievable 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  does  not 
view  the  Soviet  termination  of  the  test 
ban  talks  in  New  York  and  their  pro- 
posed resumption  at  the  18-nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  at  Geneva  as  dis- 
couraging. Indeed  our  ofiBcials  hope  that 
during  the  interval  the  Soviets  will  re- 
evaluate their  position  on  certain  mat- 
ters in  dispute. 

In  addition  to  a  proposed  nuclear  test 
ban,  the  United  States  urged,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  agreement  on 
six  distmct  measures  designed  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war  through  accident,  mis- 
calculation or  the  failure  of  communica- 
tion. These  six  measures  included: 
First,  the  exchange  of  military  missions 
among  nations.  We  currently  exchange 
military  attaches  with  the  Soviet  Union: 
this  proposal  would  be  a  broadening  of 
this  precedent.  Second,  advance  notifi- 
cation to  all  countries  of  military  ma- 
neuvers. Third,  the  improvement  of 
communications  between  major  govern- 
ments. This  would  include  the  so-called 
"hot  Line"  or  "purple  telephone"  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev  but  would  also  take  in  low- 
er echelon  communications  as  well. 
Fourth,  observation  posts  established  at 
major  ports,  railway  centers,  motor 
highways,  and  river  crossings.  Fifth,  an 
international  committee  to  study  other 
methods  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
through  miscalculation.  Sixth,  addi- 
tional observation  procedures — not  spec- 
ified. 

The  revolutionary  nature  of  modem 
weapons  is  such  that  if  they  are  ever 
utilized  In  a  mistaken  effort  to  solve 
human  problems,  they  can  only  suc- 
ceed in  dissolving  the  human  race.  I 
plan  to  make  a  major  speech  on  this 
subject  next  week. 

I  think  the  Agency  and  our  negotia- 
tors should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts 
if  the  arms  race  is  to  be  prevented  from 
extending  indefinitely  into  outer  space 
and  spreading  to  other  coimtries  of  the 
globe. 

As  an  item  of  urgent  business,  our 
Government  should  press  forward  at 
every  international  conference  the  con- 
cept of  keeping  outer  space  from  be- 
coming a  battlefield,  and  preserving 
outer  space  as  a  laboratory  for  peaceful 
pursuits. 

Outer  space  today  is  an  area  in  which 
armament  does  not  exist.  A  few  years 
from  now  it  can  be  an  area  that  will 
be  a  potential  arsenal  or  battlefield.  It 
is  my  hope  that  our  negotiators,  as  they 
seek  to  find  solutions  to  some  of  these 


problems,  would  point  to  such  areas  as 
outer  space,  in  which  militarization  has 
not  yet  become  the  pattern.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  There  are  plans 
to  make  it  the  pattern  in  certain  covm- 
tries.  Therefore  the  Importance  of  seek- 
ing agreements  now  in  every  possible 
forum,  in  every  possible  international 
conference  and  conclave,  to  prevent 
outer  space  from  becoming  a  battlefield 
to  the  detriment  and  possibly  the  doom 
of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  PtEcoRD. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Second  Annual  Repoht  to  Congress.  Janu- 
ART  1  to  December  31,  1962 

LETTTEB   OF   TRANSMrTTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  Second 

Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency. 

In  this  report,  submitted  pursuant  to  law, 

the  Agency  describes  Its   activities  for  the 

calendar  year  1962. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmanent  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28,  1963. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  submit  herewith 
to  you  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  as 
required  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  the  Second  Annual  Report 
Concerning  the  Activities  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

This  report  covers  the  period  from  January 
1,    1962.   to   the   end   of   the   calendar   year. 
The  Agency  has  arranged  for  it  to  be  printed 
by  the  Government  I»rlntlng  Office. 
Respectfully. 

WnxiAM  C.  Postkr. 

Director. 

INTRODUCTION 

As  1962  drew  to  a  close  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  entered 
into  the  second  year  of  Its  operation.  The 
Agency  and  its  role  remains  unique  as  an 
Instrumentality  of  Government  which  is 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  It  Is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  ultinuite  goal  of  a  world  at 
peace — a  world  in  which  the  use  of  force  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law  and 
international  adjustments  are  peaceably 
achieved. 

It  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  belief  that  arms  control  and 
disarmament  measures  can  be  acceptable 
alternatives  to  a  continued  arms  buUdup. 
Its  efforts  are  directed  toward  promoting  the 
relaxation  of  tensions  and  furthering  peace. 
Yet,  it  seeks  these  alternatives  without  in 
any  way  jeopardizing  the  Nation's  security 
interests. 

Today  the  world  is  not  only  divided  by 
Ideology  but  is  endangered  by  an  arms  race, 
involving  weapons  of  massive  destruction, 
which  if  left  uncontrolled  could  lead  to  un- 
told disaster.  The  Agency  is  convinced  that 
arms  control  and  disarmament  measures — 
balanced,  phased,  and  fuUy  safeguarded — 
can  not  only  insure  the  mamtenance  of  our 
natlonal  security  in  such  a  world  but  can 
actually  enhance  It  and  that  of  the  entire 
free  world.  There  Is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  aim  of  achieving  peace  through 
such  measures  and  the  national  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  defense  force  necessary 
to  safeguard  our  vital  interests  as  progress 
on  arms  limitation  Is  being  sought. 


To  this  end.  we  have  been  deeply  InvolTed 
in  disarmament  negotiatlona  this  past  year. 
With  other  interested  Government  agendas 
we  have  developed  a  comprehenalTe  and 
flexible  course  of  action  to  bring  under  con- 
trol the  world's  massive  buildup  of  ainnB. 
In  support  of  this  effort  we  have  also  Initi- 
ated a  slgnmcant  beginning  in  research  on 
the  multitude  of  problems  entaUed  in  this 
quest  for  peace. 

E>uring  the  major  part  of  the  year  under 
review  this  effort  resulted  In  no  substantial 
progress  toward  practical  arms  control  or 
disarmament  agreements.  But  an  encourag- 
ing development  concerning  the  test  ban 
issue  did  occur  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 
In  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khnishcher 
In  December  and  January  the  Soviet  Union 
once  again  accepted  the  principle  of  on-site 
inspections — an  essential  element  in  assur- 
ing adequate  verification  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  agreement.  Although  many  prob- 
lems still  must  be  resolved  in  the  search 
for  accord,  this  step  represents  a  construc- 
tive advance  toward  a  possible  solution  of 
the  test  ban  question. 

However,  the  Soviet  proposals  presented 
thus  far  on  almost  all  other  aspects  of  the 
disarmament  problem  appear  to  have  largely 
been  but  extensions  of  their  foreign  policy 
objectives  aimed  at  the  expansion  of  Com- 
munist Influence  by  gaining  military  ad- 
vantage rather  than  determined  efforts  to 
achieve  agreements  which  would  insure  the 
security,  freedom,  and  independence  of  aU 
nations.  Consequently,  xmless  or  until  the 
Soviet  Union  severely  modifies  much  of  its 
present  approach,  prospects  for  significant 
progress  in  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment area  will  remain  dim. 

Yet  this  broad-ranging  effort  must  con- 
tinue. Negotiations  in  1962  have  Iscdated 
areas  of  mutual  interest  as  well  as  areas  of 
disagreement  between  the  two  sides  on  a 
number  of  important  points.  The  fact  that 
some  common  ground  does  exist  suggests 
that  steps  can  be  agreed  upon  to  lessen  the 
pace  of  the  arms  race  and  the  risks  inherent 
in  It. 

Consequently,  in  the  months  to  come,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  will 
continue  to  explore  every  possibiUty  and  ex- 
ploit every  opportunity  which  could  lead 
to  practical,  progressive  steps  toward  arms 
control  and  dlsarmjunent  agreements.  ITie 
stakes  in  this  effort — the  very  survival  of 
oxxr  civilisation  as  we  know  It — are  too  high 
to  do  otherwise. 

William  C.  Posnoi, 

Director. 

PARTICn>AT10N  IN  DrrKRNATIOWAL  NSCOTIATIONS 

The  Arms  Control  and  Dlsannament  Act 
requires  that  the  Agency  prepare  for  and 
manage  U.8.  participation  in  International 
negotiation  in  the  disarmament  and  arms 
control  field.  To  that  end,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  it  is  empowered 
to  consult  and  communicate  with  represent- 
atives of  other  nations  and  of  international 
organizations. 

Success  In  arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiations  is  the  goal  to  which  the  Agency's 
energies  are  directed  and  the  chief  purpose 
of  Its  existence. 

The  United  States  entered  the  18-Natlon 
Dlsannament  Conference  at  Geneva  in  March 
1962  believing  that  whUe  the  chances  for 
early  agreement  were  not  great  because  the 

distrust  on  both  sides  is  very  deep,  yet  the 
awesome  nature  of  modem  armaments  is 
such  that  this  country  must  continue  to 
press  for  the  greater  security  that  could 
cems  to  all  nations  from  effectively  verified 
arms  control.  To  this  end  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  during  the  past 
year  was  responsible  for  the  develofKnent,  In 
coordmatlon  with  other  interested  Oovem- 
ment  agencies,  including  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
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at  tbrce  slgniflcani  negotiating  instniments : 
an  "OutUna  ot  Baaic  ProTislons  of  a  Treaty 
oa  Oeneral  and  Complete  Disarmament  In  a 
Pwceful  world";  a  "Dran  Treaty  Banning 
Nticlear  Testa  In  All  XBTlranmanta";  and  a 
"Draft  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 
In  the  Atmospbcxe,  Outer  Space  and  Under- 
water." Following  Prestdentixd  approval 
tbese  were  introduced  at  OcneTa  diirlng  tbe 
1962  negotiation  effort. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  on 
December  20.  1961,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  which  set  the  stage  for  negotia- 
tions in  1962  both  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and  on  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement.*  This  resolution  climaxed  the  bi- 
lateral discussions  held  by  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  during  the  major  part  of  1961 
in  an  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  in  ne- 
gotiations that  had  persisted  since  the  Com- 
munist bloc  walked  out  of  the  Ten  Nation 
CkHnmittee,*  in  June  1960. 

The  Assembly  welcomed  the  Joint  state- 
ment on  agreed  principles  for  disarmament 
negotiations  reached  by  Presidential  Adviser 
John  J.  McCloy  and  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Zorln  on  September  30,  1961.  It 
also  endorsed  a  later  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  respect- 
ing the  composition  of  the  negotiating  body. 
This  new  negotiating  foriim,  known  as  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Ckunmittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, consists  of  the  members  of  the  10 
nation  committee  plus  eight  additional 
countries  designed  to  give  broader  geographi- 
cal representation,  namely,  Brazil,  Burma, 
Ethiopia,  India.  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  a  letter  dated 
January  17,  1962,  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives informed  Acting  VN.  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  that  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Committee  wovQd  meet  at  Geneva  on  March 
14.  1962. 

Just  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Con- 
ference, President  Kennedy  on  March  2  au- 
thorized a  new  series  of  atmospheric  tests  to 
be  held  in  the  Pacific  beginning  in  late  ApriL 
In  making  this  annoimcement  the  President 
noted  that  the  previous  resumption  of  tests 
by  the  Soviet  Union  (1961)  had  emphasized 
the  development  of  new  weapons  and  conse- 
quently further  Soviet  tests  coupled  with  an 
absence  of  further  Western  progress,  "could 
well  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  nuclear 
attack  and  defense  capability  so  powerful 
as  to  encourage  aggressive  designs."  At  the 
same  time,  the  Presld^fr  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  yet  accept  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom  draft  treaty 
of  April  1961  for  terminating  nuclear  weapon 
tests.  He  said  that  the  United  States  would 
not  carry  out  Its  testing  plans  if  the  Soviets 
would  sign  tbe  United  States-United  King- 
dom draft  treaty,  with  certain  modifications, 
by  the  latter  half  of  April. 

Concurrently  with  these  developments,  10 
expert  consultants  were  meeting  in  New 
York.  They  had  been  appointed  as  a  result 
of  UJr.  Oeneral  Assembly  resolution  1616 
(XV)  of  December  1960  which  requested  the 
Secretary  General,  with  expert  consultants, 
to  examine  the  use  of  material  and  hiunan 
resources  that  would  become  available  as  a 
consequence  of  disarmament.  On  February 
16,  1962,  they  approved  and  sent  to  the  Act- 
ing Secretary- General  a  report  on  the  "Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarma- 
ment" which.  Inter  alia,  estimated  that 
throughout  tbe  world  $120  billion  was  being 
spent    annually    for   znilitary    pxirposes.    an 


'  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  developments 
leading  to  U  JI.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
1722  (XVI),  see  First  Annual  Report  of  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  pp. 
10-12. 

■Tbe  lO-natlon  committee  was  compoacd 
of  five  NATO  coimtriss:  The  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France.  Canada,  and 
Italy;  the  five  Warsaw  Pact  countries:  The 
UJS.SJI.,  CBschoslovakia,  Poland.  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania. 


amount  equal  to  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
entire  national  incomes  of  all  the  under- 
developed countries.*  The  report  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  one  of  the  countries  that  re- 
sponded to  the  Secretary-Qeneral's  request 
for  information  on  the  economic  and  social 
Impact  oi  disarmament  In  Individual  coun- 
tries, formed  part  of  a  supplement  to  this 
report.* 

Eighteen-nation  Disarmarnent  Committee 

On  March  14,  1962.  the  Conference  of  the 
Elghteen-natlon  Disarmament  Committee 
(ENE>C)  opened  in  Geneva  at  the  foreign 
minister  level.  Prance,  although  Included 
in  the  newly  formed  ENDC.  has  not  partici- 
pated in  the  negotiations.  The  French  posi- 
tion was  explicitly  enunciated  by  President 
de  Gaulle  in  a  letter  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
on  February  19.  Indicating  his  country's 
desire  to  participate  in  any  negotiations  that 
could  presage  progress  toward  nuclear  dis- 
armament. President  de  Gaulle  expressed 
the  conviction  that  if  renewed  negotiations 
were  to  be  fruitful,  they  should  be  restricted 
to  countries  already  possessing,  or  soon  to 
possess,  nuclear  weapons.  He  also  indicated 
his  belief  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  destroying  existing  weapons  and 
halting  their  manufacture  than  on  merely 
halting  nuclear  tests.  Formal  announce- 
ment that  France  would  not  send  a  delega- 
tion to  the  ENDC  was  made  by  the  French 
Foreign  Ministry  on  March  5,  1962. 

Procedural  arrangements 
At  its  initial  meetings,  the  Conference 
adopted  certain  procedural  arrangements  to 
expedite  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations. 
These  Included  the  designation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  as  permanent  conference  co- 
chairmen  and  the  rotation  among  all  the 
ENDC  members  of  the  daily  chairmanship. 
In  addition,  the  conference  established  ttiree 
separate  negotiating  forums:  plenary  ses- 
sions, a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  a  sub- 
committee on  a  treaty  for  the  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

Plenary  meetings  were  directed  primarily 
toward  efforts  aimed  at  resolving  the  pri- 
mary task  of  developing  a  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  However,  a 
number  of  these  sessions,  either  in  part  or 
in  whole  were  also  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  test  ban  issue.  The  considerably 
more  Umited  meetings  of  the  conunittee  of 
the  whole  have  considered  various  proposals 
on  the  implementation  of  certain  measures 
which  need  not  await  agreement  on  a  total 
disarmament  program  but  which  might 
facilitate  such  a  program  and  contribute  to 
the  diminution  of  international  tension. 
The  subcommittee,  comprl«d  of  the  repre- 


•Thls  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
transmitting  the  study  of  his  consultative 
group,  issued  as  E/3693/rev.  1.  February  1962, 
subsequently  was  considered  and  apprecia- 
tion therefor  expressed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  meeting  in  Geneva  in  July 
1962.  VM.  General  Assembly  Resolution  1837 
(Xvn)  passed  on  Dec.  18,  1962,  in  addi- 
tion to  commending  this  report,  noted  that 
disarmament  would  make  available  more 
funds  to  aid  the  developing  countries  which 
would  enable  millions  of  people  to  improve 
their  present  living  standards  substantially 
within  a  generation. 

*  Issued  as  UJT.  document.  E/3593/add.  1, 
Apr.  11,  1962.  Republished  as  "The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarma- 
ment. U.S.  Reply  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  Part 
II,"  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  publica- 
tion 6.  Independent  U.S.  interest  in  this 
subject  was  shown  by  the  convening  of  a 
panel  of  experts  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Prof.  Emlle  Benolt  of  Columbia  University. 
The  report  of  this  panel.  Economic  Impacts 
of  Disarmament,  was  issued  as  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  publication  2. 


sentatives  of  the  United  States,  the  U«u* 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  has  teSt 
solely  with  the  question  of  formulatln* 
treaty  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  w^noH 
tests.  Periodic  progress  reports  were  m^ 
by  the  subcommittee  members  to  the  Wm 
ary.  The  Conference  also  has  instituted  tt» 
practice  of  holding  some  informal  seisl^ 
to  permit  all  delegates  to  discuss  cwSS 
substantive  and  procedural  matters  on^ 
off -the -record  basis. 

The  ENDC  met  In  three  sessions  durin» 
1962:  March  14  to  June  14,  July  16  to  Bn 
tember  7.  and  November  26  to  December  ao'» 
The  tripartite  subconunittee,  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  test  ban  agreement  by  January  i 
1963,  continued  to  meet  between  September 
7  and  November  26.  The  ENDC  is  scheduled 
to  resxmie  Its  work  again  early  In  the  comint 
year.  ^ 

Negotiations   for   general    and   complete 
disarmament 

The  two  basic  general  disarmament  pro- 
posals  considered  by  tbe  Geneva  Conference 
have  been  the  United  States  "Outline  ot 
Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World" 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  "Treaty  on  Geosrsi 
and  Complete  Disarmament  Under  Strict 
International  Control." 

The  main  lines  of  the  U.S.  approach  were 
Initially  set  forth  by  the  President  at  tb« 
16th  V2i.  General  Assembly.  This  approsch 
revised  and  elaborated,  was  subsequently  tn-^ 
troduced  as  an  "Outline  of  Basic  Provisiou 
of  a  Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Di>. 
armament  in  a  Peaceful  World"  on  April  18. 
1962.  The  basic  Soviet  draft  treaty  wu 
tabled  at  Geneva  on  March  14,  1962.  Both 
nations  dtiring  the  course  of  negotiations 
have  modified  certain  elements  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

Although  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
plana  each  propose  a  three-stage  program 
for  the  achievement  of  general  and  compute 
disarmament,  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence In  their  approach  toward  this  objective. 

The  U.S.  treaty  outline  •  is  distinctive  Jn 
both  scope  and  purpose,  and  is  the  most 
comprehensive  disarmament  proposal  wnt 
advanced  by  the  UJ3.  Government.  Tbe 
United  States  proposes  to  achieve  tbe 
goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmaiaent 
in  three  stages.  In  each  stage  all  major  u- 
maments.  Including  nuclear  delivery  vehlclat, 
would  be  reduced  by  one-third.  The  United 
States  believed  that  this  across-the-board 
approach,  by  preserving  the  existing  relative 
balance  in  present  military  establlshmsnti 
between  nuclear  and  conventional  itilklnc 
power  during  the  whole  disarmament  proc- 
ess, is  a  fair  approach  which  protects  tbe 
security  Interests  of  all  nations. 

The  UJS.  plan  also  provides  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  forces  of  the  United  States  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union  to  2.1  million  In  stage  I  sad 
1.05  million  in  stage  n.  with  correspondiof 
reductions  by  other  luitlons.  Stage  I  of  the 
U.S.  plan  contains  essential  measures  to  meet 
the  nuclear  threat,  especially  by  a  cutoff  of 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
nuclear  weapons  purposes.  Further  meas- 
ures to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  nu- 
clear weapons  remaining  in  national  arsenate 
would  be  carried  out  in  stages  n  and  m  of 
the  U.S.  program  after  the  completion  of 
International    expert    studies.     Tbe    United 
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'  The  permanent  cochairmen  of  the  ENDC 
have  transmitted  two  Interim  progress  re- 
ports to  the  UJI.  Disarmament  Commission, 
the  first  covering  the  period  Mar.  14  to  June 
1,  1962  (DC/203)  and  the  second  covering  tbe 
period  June  1  to  Sept.  8.  1962  (DC/206). 
They  also  submitted  to  the  UJi.  General  As- 
sembly on  Dec.  7.  1962,  a  report  on  the  test 
ban  negotiations  (UJ7.  documents  (A/5333, 
A/5338/Add.  1,  and  A/5338/Add.  2.  Dec.  10. 
1962). 

•  See  app.  n  for  the  text  of  the  U.S.  treaty 
outline  as  amended  on  Aug.  6  and  8,  1963. 


States  proposes  completion  of  stages  I  and 
]X  in  S  years  each  and  stage  III  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Piovlsloii  Is  also  made  for  appropriate  in- 
gpaetlon  and  verification  at  all  stages.  Ade- 
qxiate  assurance  must  be  provided  not  only  as 
to  arms  destroyed,  but  also  as  to  permitted 
levels  of  retained  arms.  It  is  not  anticipated 
tlutt  verification  would  have  to  be  excessive 
to  be  effective  but  its  intensity  would  be 
commensurate  with  the  specific  disarmament 
measure  under  consideration.  The  United 
States  has  suggested  a  progressive  zonal  sys- 
tem of  inspection  as  a  possible  way  of  assxir- 
Ing  observance  of  the  treaty. 

The  U.S.  plan  further  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Disarmament 
Organization  within  the  U.N.  framework. 
It  also  contains  specific  provisions  for  a  pro- 
hibition against  placing  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction In  outer  space,  the  institution  of 
measures  aimed  at  reducing  the  risk  of  war 
which  could  be  initiated  prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  overall  disarmament  treaty,  and 
the  strengthening  of  peacekeeping  arrange- 
ments through  improved  procedures  for 
peaceful  settlements  of  disputes  and  the 
eventual  establishment  of  an  international 
peace  force. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviet  plan  places  empha- 
sis on  reducing  selected  categories  of  arma- 
ments in  each  of  Its  three  stages.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Soviet  draft  treaty  Initially  sought 
a  100-percent  reduction  in  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  in  stage  I  although  the  nuclear 
weapons  themselves  would  not  be  eliminated 
untU  rtsge  n.  The  Soviet  Union  thus  re- 
jects the  U.S.  across-the-board  approach 
and  advocates  a  method  which  would  radi- 
cally alter  the  existing  relative  balance  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  disarmament  process. 
Tbe  Soviet  draft  treaty  was  later  revised  to 
make  provision  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  retain  a  limited  number 
of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  anti- 
missile missiles,  and  surface-to-air  missiles 
during  stages  I  and  n. 

However,  the  overall  Soviet  approach  re- 
mains substantially  the  same  in  that,  even 
In  the  light  of  this  shift.  It  Is  Inadequate  in 
terms  of  preserving  the  existing  relative  mili- 
tary balance.  This  remains  a  subject  for 
further  exploration.  The  Soviet  Union  later 
agreed,  however,  to  a  percentage  reduction  of 
conventional  armaments.  Coupled  with  the 
almost  complete  elimination  of  delivery 
means  In  stage  I,  it  also  Insists  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  foreign  military  bases  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  abroad. 
On  the  matter  of  force  levels,  the  Soviet 
Fnlon  originally  proposed  stage  I  levels  of 
1.7  million  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  stage  n  levels  of  1  million 
although  later  expressing  a  willingness  to 
accept  a  level  of  1.9  mllUon  for  stage  L  The 
Soviet  poslUon  on  verification  calls  only  for 
arrangements  to  verify  the  destruction  of 
agreed  numbers  of  armaments.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  a  check  of  remaining  levels  to 
determine,  for  example,  whether  weapons 
have  been  secretly  hidden. 

According  to  the  Initial  Soviet  plan,  all 
three  stages  were  to  occur  over  a  4-year 
period,  with  stage  I  being  carried  out  in  21 
months;  the  overall  time  period  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  6  years,  with  stage  I 
extending  to  2  years.  Althotigh  the  Soviet 
plan  also  advocates  reliance  upon  a  strength- 
ened United  Nations  to  maintain  p>eace  dur- 
ing and  after  the  disamuunent  process,  these 
provisions  have  not  been  clearly  defined. 

The  delegates  in  the  ENDC  plenary  meet- 
ings have  attempted  to  merge  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  drafts  into  one  treaty  which 
would  be  the  product  of  the  Conference. 
I>urlng  Its  first  sesdon  (March  14-June  14), 
the  delegates  Initiated  an  article-by-article 
draft  of  agreed  laitguage.  This  procedure 
originally  seemed  feasible  stnca  the  intro- 
ductory articles  of  both  plans  were  broad  and 
general  in  scopw. 


However,  during  these  early  plenary  dis- 
cussions it  also  became  clear  that  certain 
major  differences  relating  to  the  extent  of 
proposed  cuts  in  armaments,  particularly 
those  Involving  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  the 
matter  of  vertiflcation.  the  question  of 
peacekeeping  machinery,  and  the  time 
periods  lor  each  stage  would  require  a  dif- 
ferent approach — one  that  was  not  adopted 
xmtil  the  Conference  began  its  second  round. 
Although  the  first  session  failed  to  resolve 
these  major  differences  on  substantive  mat- 
ters, almost  full  agreement  was  reached  on 
the  initial  draft  preamble  to  the  treaty. 

The  deliberations  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  were  also  of  significance  during 
the  first  session.  On  April  2,  the  permanent 
cochairmen  submitted  to  the  Conference  a 
list  of  seven  items  recommended  by  one  side 
or  the  other  for  the  committee's  agenda: 
cessation  of  war  propaganda;  cutoff  of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  use  in  weapons;  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  r.lsk  of  war;  measures  to 
insure  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space;  crea- 
tion of  nuclear  free  zones;  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  further  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons;  and.  the  conclusion  of  a  NATO- 
Warsaw  nonaggresslon  pact. 

Alter  lengthy  consideration  and  as  a  com- 
promise, the  first  item  selected  for  the  Com- 
naittee's  consideration  was  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal on  the  cessation  of  war  propaganda. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
taking  into  consideration  the  views  of  the 
other  ENDC  members,  agreed  on  the  text  of 
a  draft  declaration  against  war  propaganda 
which  was  unanimously  approved  ad  refer- 
endum by  the  other  memt>er8  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  May  26.  However, 
in  &xi  abrupt  turnabout  on  May  29.  the  So- 
viet Government  refused  to  approve  the 
draft  declaration  and  insisted  on  amend- 
ing the  text  it  had  previously  approved. 
The  Soviet  amendments,  which  changed 
the  character  of  the  earlier  agreed  declara- 
tion, called  for  the  enactment  of  laws  mak- 
ing any  form  of  war  propaganda  a  criminal 
offense.  In  initial  discussions  the  United 
States  had  rejected  this  provision  as  being 
contrary  to  its  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  It 
termed  the  Soviet  amendments  unaccept- 
able and  declared  that  in  view  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  reversal  of  its  position,  no 
further  fruitful  negotiations  on  thU  matter 
were  possible  at  the  time.'' 

The  Soviet  tximabout  dampened  hopes  of 
progress  on  other  matters.  However,  the 
Oommittee  of  the  Whole  did  devote  a  few 
further  sessions  in  the  first  phase  of  Its 
work  to  a  discussion  of  measures  concerning 
the  nondissemination  of  nuclear  weapons. 
and  the  reduction  of  the  p>osslbility  of  war 
by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  fsUlure  of  com- 
munications. 

At  tbe  opening  of  the  second  session  of 
the  ENDC  in  mid-July,  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  delegations  pressed  for 
the  adoption  of  a  work  plan  which  would  fa- 
cilitate plenary  discussion  in  depth  of  the 
key  measures  in  the  two  disarmament  pro- 
grams before  the  Conference.  Taking  the 
Western  comments  into  account,  on  July  24. 
the  ENDC  adopted  a  "procedure  of  work"  for 
stage  I  measures  of  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  Of  the  12  itenw 
listed  lor  discussion,  this  session  of  the  ENDC 
gave  detailed  consideration  to  3:  (1)  Basic 
obllgatioiis  concerning  the  measures  of  dis- 
armament, verification  and  maintenance  of 
International   pyeaoe   and   security   and   the 
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'  In  September  the  Soviet  Union  asked 
the  UJJ.  General  Assembly  to  Include  an 
Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  17th  session  ot 
Um  UJ*.  General  Assembly  on  condemna- 
tion of  propaganda  favoring  preventive  nu- 
clear war.  However,  the  First  Committee  ac- 
cepted a  proposal  made  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  November  22  not  to  consider  the  item  but 
Instead  to  refer  it  to  the  ENDC. 


time  limits  for  their  implementation;  (2) 
disarmament  in«asures  In  regard  to  nuclear 
weapons  delivery  vehicles,  Inoludlxig  the 
problems  pertaining  to  the  prodvctlon  ot 
such  vehicles,  together  with  appropriate  con- 
trol measures;  tjaA  (S)  disarmament  meas- 
ures in  regard  to  conventional  armaments, 
including  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  armaments  together  with  ap- 
propriate measures  of  control.*  Alttiough 
discussion  of  these  three  items  did  not  re- 
sult in  agreement  on  any  addlUotial  treaty 
articles,  tbe  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  introduced  certain  modifications  to 
their  original  disarmament  plans. 

On  August  6  and  8,  the  U.S.  delegation 
submitted  two  key  amendment!  to  its  pro- 
gram. One  provided  for  a  halt  of  prodtKtlon 
of  existing  major  armaments  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  production  of  new  types  erf  major 
armaments  at  the  beginning  of  stage  I.  Tbe 
other  proposed  that  decision  on  the  transi- 
tion from  stage  to  stage  and  on  the  comple- 
Uon  of  stage  ni  should  be  made  by  the 
Oontrol  Council  of  the  International  Disar- 
mament Organization  based  on  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Including  the  concurring  votes  of  at 
least  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  originally  proposed  in  the  UJS.  treaty  out- 
line submitted  In  April,  the  above  limitation 
on  the  production  of  armaments  would  have 
been  effective  at  the  end  of  stage  I  or  the 
loeglnning  of  stage  II,  and  the  UJ*.  Sectu-lty 
Council  would  have  had  the  reeponslbility 
for  making  the  decision  on  transition. 

The  Soviet  Union  on  July  16  had  proposed 
several  amendnaents  to  its  original  draft 
treaty  submitted  in  March.  Foremost  of 
these  was  its  acceptance  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal for  an  api»CTimate  SO-pwrcent  reduc- 
tion in  conventional  arms  in  stages  I  r^nty  u. 
Initially,  the  Soviet  Union  had  advocated 
the  reduction  of  these  armaments  "in  di- 
rect proportion"  to  cuts  in  the  armed  forces. 
Another  Soviet  amendment  included  a  group 
of  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  wacr.  Some 
of  these  measures  were  an  adaptation  of 
propoasJs  previously  introduocd  by  the  United 
States,  e.g.,  exchange  of  military  missions 
between  states  and  groups  of  states,  and  the 
establishment  of  rapid  and  reliable  com- 
munications among  the  heads  ot  govem- 
menu  and  with  the  VJf.  Secretary-General. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  other  measures 
seemed  to  be  aimed  primarily  at  under- 
mining the  West's  defenstv«  prepazstlons 
For  example,  the  one  prohibiting  major  Joint 
military  maneuvers  and  movements  between 
^'^o  or  more  states  or  groups  of  states,  in  the 
form  it  was  introduced,  would  preclude  Joint 
military  maneuvers  among  NATO  nation 
forces. 

In  addition  to  these  amendmenta.  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  at  Geneva  on  July  M  sug- 
gested that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  willing 
to  consider  a  6-year  time  liniilt  ( instead  ot  lU 
initial  proposal  for  4  years)  for  the  eompte- 
tlon  of  all  disarmament  measw-es.  At  the 
same  time  he  expressed  the  Soviet  Union's 
willingness  to  reach  a  compromise  force  level 

•The  remaining  nine  Items  Include:  meas- 
MTCB  In  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  to- 
gether with  appropriate  measures  of  control; 
disarmament  measures  in  regard  to  military 
ba8«  and  to  armed  forces  at  such  bases  or 
elsewhere  in  foreign  territcw^es,  together  with 
appropriate  control  meewures;  disarmament 
measures  in  regard  to  armed  forces,  to- 
gether with  awroprlate  contnfl  measures; 
measures  In  regard  to  military  expenditures 
together  with  the  appropriate  ccntrol  meas- 
xires;  measures  on  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes  orUy,  together  with  appro- 
priate control  measures:  measures  to  insure 
the  •ecurlty  of  states;  measures  to  reduce  the 
rlaks  of  war;  translUon  from  the  first  to  the 
second  stace;  mnO,  mcasurea  related  to  the 
etabltshmrnt,  orgaaisatlotk.  and  funcUonlng 
o€  the  International  Dlaannaiiient  Organiza- 
tion, 
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of  IJ)  million  men  (midway  between  the  2.1 
and  1.7  figures  proposed  by  the  United  SUtee 
and  the  Sorlet  Union,  reepeetlTely)  at  the 
end  of  etage  I.  Finally,  on  September  6, 
Soviet  delegate  Kusnetaor  offered  to  transfer 
the  Soviet  proposed  measures  covering  the 
liquidation  of  nuclear  weapons  from  stage 
n  to  stage  I. 

Following  the  end  of  the  second  session  of 
the  XMDC  In  early  September,  disarmament 
was  discussed  at  the  17th  session  of  the  VJSf. 
General  Aseembly  In  New  York.  There,  on 
September  21,  Foreign  Minister  Qromyko  ex- 
pressed Soviet  wllllngnees  to  have  the  United 
States  and  the  UBJSJt.  retain  In  their  own 
tenitcny  until  the  end  of  stage  H  an  agreed 
limited  nimiber  of  ICBM's,  antimissile 
mlssUes,  and  antiaircraft  missiles  In  the 
ground-to-air  category.*  One  day  earlier,  on 
September  20,  Ambassador  Stevenson  in  hla 
opening  address  to  the  TJJf.  Oeneral  Assembly 
had  again  reetated  the  American  position  of 
moving  by  actions  In  rapid  stages  toward 
total  disarmament  imder  effective  interna- 
tional control  and  toward  effective  Inter- 
national peacekeeping.  Ambassador  Dean 
and  the  Soviet  representatives  explained  their 
countries'  positions  more  fully  in  the  First 
Committee,  and  other  countries  also  ex- 
pressed their  views. 

The  ITJT.  Oeneral  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber ai  adopted  resolution  1767  (XVII)  which 
called  vpaa  the  ENDC  to  resume  its  discus- 
sions at  Geneva  and  requested  the  Confer- 
ence to  report  periodically  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  Its  progress  and,  in  any  case,  not 
later  than  the  second  week  of  April  1963. 

In  addition,  the  first  committee  of  the 
UlT.  General  Assembly  considered  a  Brazil- 
ian resolution  on  the  establishment  of  a 
nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America  which 
was  also  later  sponsored  by  Bolivia,  Chile, 
and  Ecuador.  The  United  States  was  sympa- 
thetic to  this  proposal,  believing  that  the 
creation  of  such  zones  In  areas  where  nu- 
clear weapons  were  not  deployed  would  be 
useful  provided  that  the  states  In  the  area 
concerned  freely  supported  such  a  measure 
and  there  were  adequate  verification  arrange- 
ments. However,  during  the  coiurse  of  the 
discussion  on  this  subject,  the  Cuban  dele- 
gate Introduced  unacceptable  qualifications 
regarding  the  establishment  of  this  nuclear- 
free  zone,  such  as  the  elimination  of  all  mili- 
tary bases  In  the  region.  Action  on  this  res- 
olution was  postponed  until  the  18th  session 
of  the  UJf.  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  also  considered  the 
Secretary  General's  report,  pursuant  to  Oen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  1663  (XVI)  of  No- 
vember 24,  1961,  on  his  consultations  with 
governments  of  member  states  with  respect 
to  ascertaining  their  views  on  the  possibility 
of  convening  a  conference  for  signing  a  con- 
vention on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons  for  war 
purpoaee.  The  Secretary  General  had  re- 
ceived 62  replies  (33  for,  26  against  or  in 
doubt,  and  3  who  desired  to  wait  for  the 
results  of  the  ENDC  Conference) .  The 
VS.  reply  indicated  oppoeltion  to  such  a 
convention  on  the  ground  that  a  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  must  be  ac- 
companied by  measiu'es  leading  to  the 
attainment  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament If  it  Is  to  provide  any  real  protec- 
tion to  potential  victims  of  atomic  attack. 
The  General  Assembly  by  resolution  1801 
(XVU)  of  December  18  requested  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  consult  further  and  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  18th  session. 

The  third  session  of  the  ENDC  Conference 
resumed  at  Geneva  on  November  26.     This 


*A  revised  version  of  the  Soviet  draft 
treaty,  which  lncori>orated  this  and  most  of 
the  Soviet  proposals  made  since  ICarch,  was 
circulated  by  the  UJV.  Secretariat  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1962,  as  UJT.  document  A/0.1/867. 
Kuznetsov's  proposal  was  not  reflected  In 
this  draft  treaty. 


session,  of  course,  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Cubfm  crisis.  Given  the  experiences  of 
this  situation,  the  United  States  again  urged 
consideration  <^  certain  measures  which,  it 
maintained,  offered  opportimltiee  for  early 
agreement;  namely,  measures  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  through  accident,  miscalcula- 
tion, or  failure  of  communications.  U.6. 
Ambassador  Dean  submitted  a  six-point 
working  paper  to  the  ENDC  plenary  meeting 
on  December  12,  and  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  informal  technical-military 
groups  to  study  various  methods  for  imple- 
mentation of  these  measures.  The  measures 
pinpointed  for  conslderatlatn  Include:  ad- 
vance notification  of  major  military  move- 
ments to  allay  fears  of  aggression;  Installa- 
tion of  permanent  observation  poets  at 
strategic  locations  to  guard  against  clandes- 
tine mobilization;  exchange  of  military  mis- 
sions to  promote  Improved  ccxnmunlcatlons 
and  understanding:  establishment  of  comr 
municatlons  links  between  major  r  ipltals  to 
insure  rapid  and  reliable  communication  in 
times  of  crisis;  studies  of  the  ways  in  which 
modem  weapons  themselves  might  touch  off 
a  war;  and  announcements  by  various  coun- 
tries of  the  steps  taken  to  avert  accidental 
war.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  measures 
will  be  considered  later  by  the  Conference. 

Despite  tbe  previously  mentioned  modifica- 
tions in  both  plans  for  general  disarmament, 
disagreement  over  basic  substantive  areas 
persists.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  mat- 
ter of  a  wholesale  cut  in  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  proposed  in  stage  I  of  the  Soviet  plan 
(with  the  exception  provided  for  the  United 
States  and  UJ3.S.R.  with  respect  to  various 
missiles),  as  opp>08ed  to  the  30-percent  cut 
in  this  and  other  armaments  proposed  in 
stage  I  of  the  U.S  plan.  The  United  States 
maintains  that  the  Soviet  proposal  is  im- 
practical because  it  would  pose  difficulties  in 
control  and  implementation,  and  would  re- 
sxilt  in  a  grave  strategic  imbalance  in  the 
world  which  the  more  gradual  across-the- 
board  reductions  proposed  In  the  U.S.  plan 
would  avoid. 

With  respect  to  verification,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  claimed  that  inspection  to  de- 
termine whether  agreed  levels  of  armaments 
are  not  being  exceeded  or  to  ascertain 
whether  any  weapons  are  being  hidden 
amounts  to  control  over  armaments  and  not 
over  disarmament.  Consequently,  they  al- 
lege this  can  only  be  construed  as  an  effort 
to  conduct  espionage.  The  Western  dele- 
gates have  deplored  the  Soviet  Union's  un- 
wlllingnesa  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
abeence  of  confidence  between  the  two  sides 
makes  reasonable  controls  an  indispensable 
condition  for  insuring  the  effectiveness  of  an 
agreement. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  plans 
contain  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
peacekeeping  machinery,  but  the  emphasis 
and  obligations  in  the  U.S.  plan  are  consider- 
ably greater  than  in  the  Soviet  one.  As 
p«ut  of  the  overall  objective  of  its  proposed 
treaty,  the  United  States  has  maintained 
that  disarmament  per  se  will  not  usher  in  a 
peaceful  world  and  that,  therefore,  interna- 
tional institutions,  including  the  proposed 
UJi.  peace  force,  must  be  gradually  strength- 
ened during  the  course  of  the  disarmament 
process  in  order  to  insure  the  security  of  all 
nations.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  contended  that  disarmament  and 
peace  are  synonymous  and,  consequently, 
the  United  Nations,  along  with  a  peace 
force  consisting  of  national  contingents  op- 
erating under  a  troika  command  and  used 
only  if  no  permanent  member  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  vetoes  its  employment,  will 
stifflce. 

On  the  question  of  timing,  the  United 
States  has  not  stipulated  an  overall  time 
pm^od  for  the  completion  of  all  disarma- 
ment measures  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
period  can  only  be  determined  when  certain 
unknown  factors  become  clear.     These  un- 
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known  factors  Include  the  time  require<i  t» 
transition  between  stages  and  the  execution 
of  verification  arrangements,  among  othcn 
The  United  States,  however,  has  tentatlvelv 
set  a  6-year  period  for  stages  I  and  U,  csclu 
slve  of  those  periods  of  time  required  for 
the  transitions  between  stages.  In  oontraat 
the  Soviet  Union  has  stated  its  willingnsM  to 
complete  its  entire  three-stage  dlsarnuuQeai 
program  In  a  5-year  period. 

Negotiations  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement 

As  with  the  disarmament  negotiations 
discussions  during  1962  designed  to  achieve 
a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  were  held  both 
at  Geneva  and  at  the  U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly 
in  New  York.  In  January  the  Conference 
on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests,  which  htid  met  intermittently  at 
Geneva  since  October  31,  1958  ,">  adjoximed 
without  fixing  a  date  for  further  meetltKn 
Beginning  in  March  1962,  test  ban  negotia- 
tions were  held  at  Geneva  under  the  aegu 
of  the  18-natlon  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee (ENDC)  which,  on  March  21,  estab- 
lished a  Subcommittee  on  a  Treaty  for  the 
Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 
(compoeed  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.8JI.) 
as   the   main   forum    for   these   negotiations 

During  the  first  session  of  the  ENDC 
(March  14-June  14),  the  members  of  the 
tripartite  Subcommittee  considered  the 
Joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  draft 
treaty  and  the  Soviet  proposals  on  a  nuclear 
test  ban  which  they  had  previously  tabled 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  EHscon- 
tinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  on  April 
18,  1961,  and  November  28,  1961,  respec- 
tively." The  United  States-United  Kingdom 
treaty  advocated  the  establishment  of  an 
international  system  of  internationally  oper- 
ated control  posts,  an  International  system 
of  Inspection,  Including  the  right  to  conduct 
a  limited  number  of  onsite  inspections  o( 
unidentified  events,  and  an  international 
control  conunisslon  to  supervise  verificaUon 
arrsmgements  aimed  at  ascertaining  that 
tests  in  all  environments  had  ceased. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
ENDC,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  stated  their  willingness,  with  ade- 
quate verification,  to  prohibit  all  under- 
ground tests  of  whatever  magnitude.  This 
would  eliminate  the  prevloxu  treaty  thresh- 
old of  4.75  seismic  magnitude  on  under- 
ground tests.  In  addition,  they  offered  to 
allocate  insp>ections  so  that  most  of  them 
would  be  conducted  in  highly  seismic  areas— 
where  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  unidentl- 
flable  s\ispicious  events  occurring — and  only 
a  few  wovUd  take  place  in  aseismic  regions. 

The  Soviet  proposals,  on  the  other  hand, 
advocated  exclusive  reliance  on  existing  na- 
tional detection  equipment  to  police  a  test 
ban  in  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  In 
outer  space,  with  an  iinpollced  moratorium 
on  vmderground  tests  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  a  control  system  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  a  deadlock  in 
the  ENDC  primarily  because  of  continued 
Soviet  refusal  to  accept  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational verification.  President  Kennedy 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  on  April  9 
personally  appealed  to  Premier  Khrushche? 


">  For  a  discussion  of  this  Conference,  see 
Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  Department  of  State 
Publication  7258,  and  International  Negotia- 
tions on  Ending  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  Sep- 
tember 1961-September  1962,  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  Publication  9 
The  latter  publication  also  discusses  the  first 
two  sessions  of  the  ENDC. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  proposals,  see  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  pp.  6-8. 
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to  reconsider  the  Soviet  position.  They 
pomted  out  that  scientific  instrumentation 
ms  not  fully  capable  of  distinguiahlng 
earthquakes  from  underground  explosions. 
Xbey  further  noted  that  the  effectiveness  of 
a  treaty  depends  on  the  Inclusion  of  meas- 
ures for  adequate  verification,  and  advised 
Premier  Khrushchev  that  if  the  test-ban 
negotiations  were  unsuccessful  the  U.S.  tests 
planned  for  the  end  of  April  would  be  con- 
ducted. 

On  April  12,  Premier  Khrushchev  rejected 
the  Kennedy -Macmillan  Joint  statement. 
Also,  in  reply  to  a  personal  note  from  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan,  he  asserted  that  the  only 
reason  the  Western  Powers  wanted  inspec- 
tion was  "for  choosing  the  moment  to  at- 
tack the  Soviet  Union."  On  the  same  day 
various  members  of  the  ENDC  appealed  to 
the  countries  directly  concerned  not  to  re- 
fume  testing  for  the  duration  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  this 
proposal,  but  the  United  States,  reminding 
the  conferees  of  the  Soviet  violation  of  the 
previous  moratorium  in  September  1961,  re- 
jected Soviet  endorsement  of  the  proposed 
moratorium  as  another  unfortunate  eflrort  to 
substitute  paper  pledges  for  guaranteed 
agreements. 

To  cJoee  the  wide  gap  on  this  issue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom and  the  Soviet  Union  the  eight  new 
members  of  the  ENDC  introduced  on  April 
16  a  so-called  compromise  solution.  This 
Joint  memorandum  asked  that  the  nuclear 
powers  consider  these  suggestlon.s  and  ideas 

<'•  •  • 

"i.  They  (the  eight)  believe  that  possibili- 
tiea  exist    of    establishing    by    agreement    a 
system  for  continuous  observation  and  effec- 
tive control  on  a  purely  scientific  and  non- 
polltlcal    basis.      Such    a   system    might    be 
based  and   built   upon  already  existing  na- 
tional  networks   of    observation    posts    and 
Institutions,  or  if  more  appropriate,  on  cer- 
tain of  the  existing  posts  designed  by  agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  together.  If  necessary, 
with  new   jx^ts   established    by   agreement! 
The   existing    networks    already    Include    in 
their  scientific  endeavors  the  detection  and 
Identification  of  manmade  explosions.     Im- 
provements could   no  doubt  be  achieved  by 
furnishing    posts    with    more    advanced    in- 
strumentation. 

'•4.  Furthermore,  the  feasibility  of  con- 
stituting by  agreement  an  International 
Commission,  consisting  of  a  limited  number 
of  highly  qualified  scientists,  possibly  from 
nonaJined  countries  together  with  the  ap- 
propriate staff  might  be  considered.  This 
Commission  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
tasks  of  processing  all  data  received  from 
the  agreed  system  of  observation  posts  and 
of  reporting  on  any  nuclear  explosion  or 
suspicious  event  on  the  basis  of  thorough 
and  objective  examination  of  all  the  avail- 
able data.  All  parties  to  the  treaty  should 
accept  the  obligation  to  furnish  the  Com- 
mission with  the  facts  necessary  to  establish 
the  nature  of  any  suspicious  and  significant 
event.  Pursuant  to  this  obligation  the  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  could  invite  the  Commis- 
sion to  visit  their  territories  and  or  the 
site  of  the  event  the  nature  of  which  was  in 
doubt. 

"5.  Should  the  Commission  find  that  it 
was  unable  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the 
nature  of  a  significant  event  It  would  so 
Inform  the  party  on  whose  territory  that 
event  occurred,  and  simultaneously  Inform 
it  of  the  polnu  on  which  urgent  clarifica- 
tion seemed  necessary.  The  party  and  the 
Commission  should  consult  as "  to  what 
further  measures  of  clarification.  Includ- 
ing verification  In  loco,  would  facilitate  the 
assessment.  The  party  concerned  would. 
;n  accordance  with  its  obligation  referred 
to  in  paragraph  4  above,  give  speedy  and 
full  cooperation  to  facilitate  the  assessment. 
"After  full  examination  of  the  facts,  tak- 
ing into  account  any  additional  data  fur- 
nished  to  it  as  suggested  above,  the  Inter- 
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national  Conunisslon  would  inform  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  aU  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  of  it«  assessment  of  the  con- 
cerned event. 

"The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  be  free 
to  determine  their  action  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  on  the  baais  of  reports  furnished  by 
the  International  Commission." 

Discussion  soon  showed  that  the  Western 
and  Soviet  interpretations  of  the  eight- 
nation  proposal  were  widely  divergent.  In 
reply  to  questions  seeking  clarification  of  Its 
meaning,  the  sponsors  Indicated  that  the  nu- 
clear powers  themselves  would  have  to  inter- 
pret the  memorandum  and  that  it  was  not 
Intended  as  a  complete  blueprint,  but  merely 
as  the  starting  point  of  Immediate,  new  and 
constructive  negotiations. 

The  United  States  and  other  Western  rep- 
resentatives interpreted  the  memorandum  as 
endorsing  the  principles  of  International 
control  and  onslte  inspection.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  Insisted  that  the 
proposed  International  Commission  must 
have  an  unquestioned  legal  right  of  Inspec- 
tion. The  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  therefore  accepted  the  memoran- 
dum  as  basis,  albeit  not  the  exclusive  basis 
for  negotintion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union 
which  Interpreted  the  eight-nation  proposal 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  practically  co- 
incide with  Its  November  28,  1961.  proposal, 
accepted  the  memorandum  as  the  basis  for 
further  negotiations.  In  particular,  the  So- 
viet Union  upheld  the  efflcacv  of  national 
detection  systems  and  viewed  the  matter  of 
onslte  Inspection  as  strictly  invitational  in 
character.  Despite  these  divergent  Interpre- 
tations of  the  proposal  the  United  States 
believes  that  the  eight-nation  proposal  has 
made  a  useful  contribution  to  the  test  ban 
negotiations. 

In  view  of  the  failure  to  reach  a  test  ban 
agreement  the  United  States  held  Its  first 
in  a  series  of  atmospheric  tests  on  April  26. 
Moet  of  the  eight  new  ENT3C  members  con- 
tinued to  hope  that  the  memorandum  might 
yet  lead  to  an  agreement.  In  this  connec- 
tion. Mexico  on  May  9  proposed  that  the  nu- 
clear powers  fix  a  date  for  the  termination 
of  nuclear  tests.  Continued  Soviet  rejection 
of  the  Wesfs  proposal  for  an  International 
control  network  and  compulsory  onslte  In- 
spection dimmed  prospects  for  reaching  an 
accord  and  the  Conference  recessed  on  June 
14. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of 
the  ENDC  in  mid-July  the  United  States.  In 
an  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  on  the  test 
ban  issue,  proposed  a  discussion  and  study  of 
scientific  findings  which  might  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  problem.  In  this  connection.  Am- 
bassador Dean  stressed  the  significance  of  re- 
cent data,  much  of  which  stemmed  from 
project  VELA,  the  U.S.  program  for  basic  re- 
search and  technical  Improvement  In  seis- 
mic detection.  In  essence  these  data  showed 
that  there  now  existed  a  substantially  bet- 
ter capability  to  detect  seismic  events  at  long 
range  and  that  the  number  of  earthquakes 
comparable  to  an  underground  test  of  a  given 
magnitude  was  substantially  less  than  had 
been  previously  thought. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  August  1.  President 
Kennedy  announced  that  on  the  basis  of 
these  technical  advances  In  the  detection  of 
underground  tests  the  United  States  was  now 
prepared  to  accept  national  control  posts 
which  would  be  Internationally  monitored  or 
supervised,  and  noted  that  this  Internation- 
ally supervised  system  would  be  simpler  and 
more  economical  than  the  system  contained 
in  the  United  States-United"  Kingdom  draft 
treaty  of  April  18,  1961.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  President  emphasized  that  the 
new  assessments  did  not  affect  the  require- 
ment for  onslte  inspection  of  unidentified 
seismic  events. 
^  In  line  with  the  President's  statement. 
U.S.  Ambassador  Dean  at  a  subcommittee 
meeting    on    August    9    introduced    certain 


modifications  in  the  VS.  position  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  which  he  had  previously 
presented  informally  to  the  Soviet  represent- 
ative.    These  changes  included  a  VS.  otter 
to  cut  by  more  than  half  the  number  of  de- 
tection stations  proposed  to  monitor  a  test 
ban    treaty  and   to   accept   the   principle  of 
nationally   manned   stations   if    the   Soviets 
agreed  to  their  sui>ervision  by  the  interna- 
tional   commission.      However,    Ambassador 
Dean  noted  that  the  keystone  of  the  new  pro- 
posal  was    the   obligation    to   accept  onsite 
irispectlon  and  stated  that  all  U.S.  proposals 
were  made  contingent   upon  Soviet  accept- 
ance of  thU  essential  principle.     The  Soviet 
Union  immediately  rejected  the  new  proposal 
Indicative  of  their  interest  in  reaching  a 
test  ban  agreement,  the  United  States  and 
the    United    Kingdom    introduced    two    new 
draft  treaties  on  August  27.    (i)   A  compre- 
hensive one  providing  for  a  toUI  ban  on  nu- 
clear   testing    in    all    environmenu    based 
on     internationally     supervised,     nationally 
manned    control    posts    and    onslte    inspec- 
tions; and  (2)  a  limited  ban  ending  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water   and 
in  outer  space,  without  the  need  to  este'blish 
any    international    verification    machinery  '=< 
President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan. m  a  Joint  statement,  emphasized  the 
preference    of    their    two    Goverrunents    for 
prompt  action  on  the  comprehensive  treaty 
However,  if  early  agreement  on  a  toUl  ban 
was  not  possible  then  they  were  prepared  to 
conclude   a   partial   agreement.      In    tabling 
these  treaties  at  Geneva,  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  representatives  stressed 
that  the  proposals  contained  in  both  draft 
treaties  were  consistent  with  recently  pub- 
licized scientific  findings  and  the  principles 
of  the  eight-nation  memorandiun   and  took 
into  consideration  the  Mexican  proposal  of 
May  9  which  had  urged  that  a  date  be  fixed 
for  the  termination  of  nuclear  tests.     One 
reason  for  presenting  the  limited  treaty  was 
to  take   full   account  of   the  wishes  of   the 
eight    nations,    whose    representatives    had 
urged    this    approach   If   efforts   for   a   com- 
prehensive agreement  proved  unsuccessful 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  both  Western 
treaty  proposals.  Insisting  that  provision  for 
onsite  inspection  was  not  necessary  It 
charged  that  the  proposed  treaties  were  only 
changes  in  nomenclature,  and  did  not  rep- 
resent substantive  changes.  The  Soviet  rep- 
resentative then,  once  more,  urged  a  com- 
prehensive test-ban  agreement  based  on  the 
eight-nation  memorandum  and  indicated  his 
Government's  willingness  to  consider  a  cut- 
off date  on  testing  at  the  beginning  of  1963 
President  Kennedy  rejected  the  repeated  So- 
viet proposal  for  an  uninspected  moratorium 
but  accepted  the  beginning  of  1963  as  a  rea- 
sonable target  date  for  the  terminaUon  of 
all  nuclear  testing  and  indicated  VS.  will- 
ingness to  Join  with  all  Interested  parties  to 
reach  an  effective  agreement  which  would 
enter  Into  force  on  New  Year's  Day.  Prior  to 
the  recess  of  the  second  session  of  the  ENDC 
on  September  7.  the  Soviet  Union  accepted 
the  U.S.  proposal  for  continued  test-ban 
negotiations  and  the  Tripartite  Subcommit- 
tee continued  to  meet  at  Geneva  while  .the 
ENDC  was  in  recess  prior  to  its  third  session 
which  began  on  November  26. 

With  the  opening  of  the  17th  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  September, 
the  attention  of  those  Interested  in  the  test- 
ban  issue  shifted  to  New  York.  Ambassador 
Stevenson,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  September  20.  dteclosed 
that  the  United  States  had  exploded  between 
July  1945  and  September  1962  nuclear 
weapon  devices  with  a  total  yield  of  140 
megatons  (of  which  25  megatons  had  been 
exploded  between  September  1961  and  Sep- 
tember 1962  >.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
U.S.SJi.  between  August  1949  and  September 
1962  had  exploded   nuclear  weapon  devices 

"The  texts  of  these  draft  treaties  are  in 

apps.  Ill  and  IV. 
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with  a  total  yield  of  260  megatons  (of  which 
200  megatons  had  been  exploded  between 
September  1961  and  September  1962). 

Actual  debate  on  the  test-ban  Issue  did 
not  open  until  the  matter  was  taken  up  bj 
the  General  Assembly's  First  Committee  on 
October  10.  On  October  19,  30  nations  (sub- 
sequently Increased  to  37)  presented  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  committee  proposing  a  cessation 
of  nuclear  testing  by  January  1.  1963.  In 
the  ensuing  discussion  the  Canadians  sub- 
mitted tour  amendments.  Including  the  key 
one  of  calling  for  the  parties  concerned  to 
enter  Into  an  Immediate  agreement  prohibit- 
ing tests  In  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and 
in  outer  space,  accompanied  by  an  interim  ar- 
rangement suspending  all  underground  tests, 
in  the  event  an  agreement  to  cease  all  tests 
had  not  been  concluded  by  January  1,  1963. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
offered  an  additional  amendment  providing 
that  such  an  interim  agreement  on  under- 
ground tests  should  include  adequate  assur- 
ance for  effective  detection  and  Identifica- 
tion of  seismic  events  by  an  International 
scientific  commission. 

After  voting  on  the  individual  amendments 
and  revisions,  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was 
adopted.  In  addition  to  this  multlsponsored 
resolution,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  tabled  a  Joint  resolution  calling 
for  continued  negotiations  by  the  ENDC  on 
a  treaty  to  prohibit  nuclear  weapon  tests  In 
all  environments  for  all  time  with  effective 
and  prompt  International  verification.  Both 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  large  majorities 
on  November  6  as  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  1762  (XVU). 

The  United  States  voted  against  the  opera- 
tive paragraph  of  the  37-power  resolution 
which  called  for  an  end  to  testing  by  January 
1.  1963,  because  thU  paragraph,  taken  alone, 
might  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  an 
uncontrolled  moratorium.  However,  it  was 
able  to  abstain  in  the  vote  on  the  resolution 
as  a  whole  because  this  provision  was  sub- 
stantially weakened  by  the  Canadian  and 
United  States-United  Kingdom  additions  to 
the  resolution  which  changed  the  main 
thrust  of  the  resolution  to  a  call  upon  the 
parties  to  reach  an  appropriate  agreement. 
The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  announced  It 
could  support  the  original  37-power  resolu- 
tion, atwtalned  in  the  final  vote  because  of 
the  adoption  of  the  key  Canadian  and  United 
States-United  Kingdom  amendments.  The 
Soviet  Union  also  voted  against  the  United 
States-United  Kingdom  resolution. 

The  tripartite  ENDC  subcommittee  meet- 
ings which  had  been  continuing  at  Geneva 
largely  concomitant  with  the  General  As- 
sembly meetings  in  New  York,  proved  fruit- 
less. One  new  element  Introduced  into  the 
dellberatlona  was  a  Soviet  suggestion  made 
at  the  November  13  session  to  employ  vm- 
manned  seismic  stations  as  an  addition  to 
existing  national  detection  stations  The 
unmanned  seismic  station  concept  had  been 
broached  at  the  10th  Pugwash  Conference 
in  London  in  early  September  1962."  The 
Soviets  alleged  that  this  Conference  had  In- 
dicated the  feasibility  of  using  automatic 
seismic  stations  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
nuclear  explosions  and  effecting  control 
over  compliance  with  an  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  tests. 

On  December  10,  again  in  the  test  ban 
subcommittee,  the  Soviet  Union  turned  this 
suggestion  Into  a  proposal.  It  stated  that  It 
was  prepared  to  agree  to  the  establishment 
of  two  or  three  such  unmanned  stations  on 
the  territories  of  states  possessing  nuclear 
weapons.  Those  in  the  Soviet  Union  could 
be  situated  in  the  Far  Eastern,  Central  Asian, 


"The  term  "Pugfwash  Conference"  refers 
to  Informal  gatherings  of  Soviet  and  Western 
scientists  which  have  been  held  at  Intervals 
since  July  1957.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  such  conference  was  held 
at  Pugwash,  Nova  Scotia. 


and  Altai  moimtaln  zones  (near  Yakutsk. 
Kokchetav,  and  Bodaltx)).  The  Soviet 
Union  also  Indicated  that  «nder  this  plan, 
a  group  of  International  scientists  would  be 
permitted  to  visit  such  stations  and  study 
their  recording  equipment  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Illegal  testa  had  been  con- 
ducted. The  Soviets  conditioned  this  pro- 
posal on  abandonment  by  the  West  of  Its 
insistence  on  international  supervision  of 
control  posts  and  obligatory  onslte  inspec- 
tion of  unidentified  events.  These  condi- 
tions were  unacceptable  to  the  Western 
Powers.  They  were  willing  to  explore  the 
usefulness  of  the  unmanned  seismic  stations 
as  an  additional  element  of  an  international 
control  system.  They  did  not  believe  that 
such  stations  would  be  able  to  resolve  all 
doubts  on  the  Identity  of  seismic  events. 

The  Pugwash  scientists  had  In  fact  made 
no  such  claim.  The  United  States  noted 
that  at  least  two  of  the  stations  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  were  not  located  in  opti- 
mum areas  and  would  provide  little  useful 
information.  In  spite  of  repeated  Western 
appeals,  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  agree  to 
a  detailed  scientific  examination  of  the 
problem. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  eight  nations  and 
Canada  In  the  plenary  made  new  efforts  to 
achieve  a  compromise  accord  on  the  basis  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  1762 
(XVII)  of  November  6.  Sweden  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  Interim  interna- 
tional scientific  commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  test  ban  control 
problems  prior  to  final  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive treaty.  It  recommended  that 
while  this  commission  was  so  engaged,  an 
interim  arrangement  suspending  all  under- 
ground tests  should  be  effected.  The  in- 
terim arrangement  would  include  provisions 
for  the  detection  and  identification  of  seis- 
mic events  by  the  commission,  which  could 
carry  out  onslte  inspection  If  needed.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  regarding  the 
methods  by  which  onslte  Inspection  could 
be  carried  out  under  an  interim  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind. 

Returning  to  the  eight-nation  proposal.  In- 
dia suggested  that  it  be  implemented,  at  least 
for  an  agreed,  limited  period.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  provisional  agreement,  the  pro- 
posed International  commission  could  re- 
quest states  to  issue  invitations  to  make 
inspections  of  unidentified  seismic  events 
within  an  agreed  quota  and  for  a  given 
period,  with  the  understanding  that  any 
breach  of  the  agreement  would  free  other 
countries  from  their  obligation  to  honor  the 
agreement. 

In  announcing  that  It  would  study  further 
the  Swedish  proposal,  the  United  States 
noted  that  the  UN.  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution linked  the  conclusion  of  an  interim 
agreement  with  the  need  for  adequate  as- 
surances for  effective  detection  and  Identifi- 
cation, and  again  maintained  that  it  would 
not  accept  any  uncontrolled  moratorium  on 
underground  tests.  The  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, made  it  clear  that  it  would  not  accept 
an  interim  arrangement  with  effective  verifi- 
cation provisions.  In  response  to  paragraph 
7  of  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  1762 
A (XVII)  which  requested  a  report  by  De- 
cember 10  on  the  results  achieved  with  re- 
gard to  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  the  permanent  cochalrman  of  the 
ENDC  in  a  letter  of  December  7  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  indi- 
cated no  progress. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  the  ENDC 
recessed  on  December  20.  On  December  19, 
1962.  Premier  Khrushchev,  in  a  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  now  prepared  to  accept  two  to  three  on- 
site  Inspections  per  year  on  Soviet  territory. 
In  addition,  he  said  that  there  could  be  three 
unmanned  seismic  stations  on  Soviet  terri- 
tory. Although  he  suggested  specific  loca- 
tions,  he   left   open    the    question   of   where 
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they  should  finally  be  located.  In  reanoan 
Ing  to  Premier  Khrushchev's  letter,  Preat^I 
Kennedy  on  December  28,  1962,  IndicaS* 
that  he  was  encouraged  that  the  8o^ 
Union  could  now  accept  the  principle  of  cmT 
site  inspections.  He  recalled  that  the  UniUd 
States  had  offered  to  reduce  the  nimiber^r 
onslte  inspections  from  a  figure  of  12-20  to 
one  of  8-10  inspections  per  year,  and  ej 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  match  this  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  by  an  equivalent  motion  in 
the  figure  of  two  or  three  onslte  inspection* 
In  addition,  the  President  indicated  that  tlie 
three  proposed  unmanned  seUmic  stationa 
on  Soviet  territory  were  not  sufficient  nor 
were  the  Soviet-suggested  locations  optiinuaj 
from  the  standpoint  of  increasing  the  capa- 
bilities  of  a  verification  system.  On  Janu" 
ary  7,  1963,  Premier  Khrushchev's  reply  t^ 
President  Kennedys  letter  reiterated  In  large 
part  the  Soviet  position,  but  agreed  to  fur. 
ther  negotiations.  As  a  result  of  this  tx- 
change  of  letters,  N.  T.  Pedorenko  and  S  k 
Tsarapkin,  representing  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
William  C.  Foster,  representing  the  United 
States,  have  been  continuing  the  negotia- 
tions  in  New  York  and  Washington,  D.c.  ' 
The  fourth  session  of  the  ENDC  \a 
scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  Pebruarv 
12,  1963.  ' 

RESEARCH    FOR   PLANS  AND   POLICY   FORMULATION 

Oeneral 

One  of  the  four  primary  functions  of  tiie 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Ih 
the  conduct,  support,  and  coordination  of 
research  for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  formulation.  The  Agency  research 
program  is  expanding,  as  evidenced  by  the 
increasing  allotments  of  appropriations  for 
thU  purpose.  For  fiscal  year  1962,  the  first 
year  of  operations  for  the  Agency,  the  budget 
provided  $600,000  for  contract  research,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Agency's  total 
budget.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  1963,  the 
Congress  has  provided  $4  million  for  contract 
research  which  is  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
Agency's  total  budget  of  $6,500,000.  In  the 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1964 
which  the  President  has  Just  forwarded  to 
Congress  $11  million  of  a  recommended 
budget  of  $15  million  would  be  allocated  for 
arms  control  and  disarmtiment  research. 
This  increasing  percentage  of  the  Agency's 
appropriations  to  t>e  devoted  to  the  research 
program  is  indicative  of  the  Importance  at- 
tached to  the  mandate  from  Congress  to 
conduct  and  support  research  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  policy  formulation. 

In  accordance  with  the  basic  statute  and 
Executive  Order  No.  11044  dated  August  20, 
1962,"  the  Agency  has  taken  several  steps 
in  coordinating  Government-wide  research  in 
this  field.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  and 
related  Executive  order  the  Director  is  re- 
quired to  develop  and  keep  current  a  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  program  of  neces- 
sary research  to  be  conducted  by  and  for 
the  Government  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formulation.  In  addition, 
the  Director  is  required  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing Inventory  of  all  Federal  research  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  and  advise  pertinent 
agencies  concerning  their  respective  partici- 
pation in  planned  projects  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  overall  program.  In  this 
connection  the  Director  of  the  Agency  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  a  periodic  report  which  would  In- 
clude an  assessment  and  evaluation  of  all 
Government-wide  research  activities  In  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  field. 

ACDA  Research  Council 
To  assist  the  Agency  in  carrying  out  Gov- 
ernment-wide responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
research  the  Director  established  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1962,  a  Research  Council  within  the 
Agency. 


"  See  app.  I. 
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The  Council  is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
all  bureaus  and  offloes  of  the  Agency  plus 
gtafl  Buppwrt,  with  the  head  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Bureau  serving  as  CouncU 
Chairman. 

The  Council  advised  the  Director  on  all 
Aspects  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
studies  in  three  general  categories: 

1  studies  undertaken  by  ACDA  staff. 

2  ACDA  contract  research  studies. 

3  Staff  studies  and  contract  studies  of 
all  other  agencies. 

The  Council's  basic  responsibility  Is  the 
nromotlon  and  coordination  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  balanced  U.S.  arms  control  and 
disarmament  research  program.  The  Coun- 
cil coordinates  the  annual  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Agency's  contract  research  pro- 
gram assuring  that  each  discipline  related  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament  is  adequately 
supported. 

The  Council  is  also  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  liaison  is  maintained  with  other 
agencies  and  initiating  recommendations  to 
other  agencies  to  promote  a  comprehensive 
and  balanced  Government  program  of  re- 
search in  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

Since  its  creation  the  Council  has  served 
as  the  focal  point  of  the  Agency's  research 
activities.    One    of   the    Council's   principal 
activities  has  concerned  consideration  of  con- 
tract and  staff  research  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1963  and  1964.     The  Council's  aim  was 
to  orient  research  work  In  these  years  toward 
meeting  both  the  short-term  and  long-term 
negotiating    requirements    of    the    Agency. 
The  Council   approved  during  calendar  year 
1962  the  following  projects : 

(a)  Military  aspects  of  arms  control  in 
Europe. 

(bi  The  European  view  of  European  secu- 
rity and  the  present  proposals  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

(c)  Political  aspects  of  curtailing  an  arms 
race  In  the  developing  areas. 

(d)  Ground  Inspection  for  clandestine 
armiment  production. 

(e)  Techniques  for  monitoring  production 
and  deployment  of  strategic  vehicles. 

(f)  Inspection  for  retained  levels  of  con- 
ventional and  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

(g)  Responses  to  violations. 

(h)  Implications  and  inspection  of  restric- 
tions on  missile  and  military  space  system 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
activity. 

Another  major  responsibility  of  the  Council 
is  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  a  semi- 
annual report  and  analysis  of  the  total  re- 
search effort  in  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament within  the  U.S.  Government.  Inter- 
ested agencies,  Including  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency,  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Agency 
twice  each  year  reports  covering  the  status 
of  their  research  projects.  In  these  reports 
the  agencies  are  to  assess  the  projects  as 
they  relate  to  the  overall  U.S.  Government 
research  effort.  Such  a  procedure  will  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  any  duplication 
of  efforts  in  the  research  area  and  will  aid  in 
insuring  that  activities  in  this  field  will  con- 
tinue In  an  orderly  fashion. 

studies  made  or   in   progre!<s 

In  designing  the  research  and  study  pro- 
gram In  March  of  1962  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  the  Agency  planned  to  continue  and 
expand  the  modest  program  begun  in  the 
prior  year.  This  plan  called  for  providing 
support  for  immediate  disarmament  nego- 
tiations, planning  new  long-range  approaches 
and  proposals,  developing  in  greater  detail 
proposals  already  made,  and  studying  the 
relation  between  arms  control  plans,  mili- 
tary security,  and  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
scope  of  the  research  program  directed 
toward  these  objectives  was  set  forth  In  a 
series  of  five  study  groups. 
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A  first  series  of  studies  is  directed  to  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  arms  control 
and  disarmament  measures  under  consid- 
eration at  that  time.  Its  purpose  U  to  insure 
that  these  measures  had  a  sound  basis  and 
were  fully  consistent  with  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  This  series  In- 
cludes studies  of  measures  dealing  with  levels 
of  strategic  weapons  systems  and  with 
tactical  weapons  and  conventional  forces; 
problems  of  tinai»g  and  phasing;  conse- 
quences of  possible  violations  of  agreements; 
implications  of  measures  prohibiting  the 
stationing  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In 
outer  space;  regional  security  approaches; 
means  of  Inhibiting  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  capability;  prevention  of  war 
by  surprise  attack,  accident,  miscalculation 
or  failure  of  communication;  the  possibility 
of  Imposing  meaningful  limitations  on  in- 
direct aggression;  and  questions  of  reserve 
forces  and  remoblllzation  potential  in  dis- 
armament arrangements. 

The  second  series  of  studies  deals  with 
the  political  aspects  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  This  series  includes  analyses 
of  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
basic  arms  control  and  disarmament  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and 
the  Soviet  bloc,  the  interests  of  other  coun- 
tries In  arms  control,  and  the  Impact  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  measures  upon 
alliance  systems. 

A  third  series  of  studies  is  concerned  with 
the  general  problem  of  verifying  compliance 
with  arms  control  measures.  These  studies 
include  evaluations  of  a  variety  of  inspection 
techniques.  Including  utilization  of  national 
fiscal  records,  national  budgets,  surveys  of 
industrial  production  and  simillar  processes 
as  might  supplement  physical  inspection 
\inder  any  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreement. 

The  fourth  series  of  studies  deals  with 
with  questions  relating  to  the  International 
organization  patterns  best  designed  to  ac- 
company arms  control  and  disarmament 
measures.  Included  are  studies  of  the  struc- 
ture and  powers  of  an  international  dis- 
armament organization,  methods  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  an  evaluation  of 
sanctions  available  to  enforce  such  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreements. 

A  fifth  series  of  studies  Is  in  the  economic 
field.  These  studies  involve  a  continuing 
survey,  In  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  possible  arms  control  agreements 
and  the  programs  and  policies  required  for 
industrial  readjustment  and  reallocation  of 
national  resources  in  the  event  of  disarma- 
ment. 

In  carrying  out  studies  In  these  areas  the 
Agency  has  left  nine  contracts,  awarded  three 
grants,  and  has  made  numerous  staff  studies 
during  the  year  under  review. 
Contracts 
Contracts  covering  the  following  subject 
matter  were  awarded  In  1962  on  the  dates 
and  In  amount  Indicated: 

1.  Study  of  techniques  for  monitoring  the 
production  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles. 
Contract  awarded  on  February  6.  1962,  to 
the  systems  division  of  the  Bendix  Corp.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  In  the  amount  of  $150,000. 

2.  Study  on  progressive  zonal  inspection 
to  verify  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements.  Contract  awarded  on  March  26, 
1962,  to  the  Raytheon  Missile  and  Space  Di- 
vision, Bedford,  Mass..  In  the  amount  of 
$125,000 

3.  Study  of  methods  of  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  among  Communist  nations. 
Contract  awarded  to  Mr.  K.  Grzybowskl  on 
April   11,   1962,  in  the  amount  of  $3,000. 

4.  Study  of  the  application  of  statistical 
methodology  to  the  Inspection  and  verifica- 
tion of  various  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment measures.  Contract  awarded  on  June 
13,  1962,  to  Mathematica.  Princeton.  N.J..  a 


subsidiary  of  the  Market  Research  Corp.  of 
America,  In  the  amount  of  $47,461. 

5  Inquiry  Into  the  Inspection  and  control 
of  disarmament  agreements  which  might  be 
entered  into  by  the  United  States.  Contract 
concluded  on  June  20,  1962.  with  the  InsU- 
tute  for  Defense  Analyses,  In  the  amount  of 
$120,000. 

6.  Study  of  the  problems  of  Indirect  ag- 
gression, subversion  and  peaceful  change  in 
connection  with  an  agreement  which  might 
be  reached  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. Contract  awarded  on  June  26,  1962, 
to  Mr.  Richard  L  Falk,  In  the  amount  of 
$3,500. 

7.  Study  of  the  verification  requirements 
associated  with  specific  arms  control  and 
disarmament  agreements.  Contract  award- 
ed on  June  28,  1962,  to  the  systems  division 
of  the  Bendix  Corp.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  In  the 
amount  of  $95,000. 

8.  Study  of  the  political  and  strategic  Im- 
plications of  civil  defense  programs  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy.  Contract 
concluded  on  June  29,  1962,  with  the  Hudson 
Institute  of  Eastview,  N.Y.,  in  the  amount 
of  $147,000. 

9.  Study  of  verification  arrangements  re- 
lated to  arms  control  and  disarmament  meas- 
ures prohibiting  the  placing  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  In  orbit  and  restricting  or 
halting  the  flight  testing  of  mlssUes.  Con- 
tract awarded  on  November  2,  1962,  to  the 
Sylvania  ElecUic  Products,  Inc.,  of  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  in  the  amount  of  $354,000. 


Grants 
The  Agency  awarded  three  study  grants  In 
1962  as  follows; 

1.  Study  of  the  factors  pertinent  to  the 
political  control  of  an  International  police 
force.  Grant  awarded  on  June  19,  1962,  to 
the  Peace  Research  Institute  of  Washington, 
D.C,  in  the  amount  of  $20,000. 

2.  Study  of  "Alternative  Ways  of  Handling 
ConfUct:  Behavioral  Science  Research  To- 
ward Peace."  Grant  awarded  In  support  of 
this  summer  Institute  project  on  June  21, 
1962,  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  In  the  amoxint  of  $16,000. 

3.  Examination  of  arms  Information  In 
relation  to  arms  control  meastires.  Grant 
awarded  on  June  27,  1962,  in  partial  support 
of  a  summer  study  of  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses.  Washington,  D.C,  In  the 
amount  of  $10,000. 

ACDA  staff  studies 
During  1962,  the  first  full  calendar  year 
of  operations,  the  staff  of  ACDA  conducted 
numerous  study  and  research  projects  and 
prepared  background  papers  dealing  with  the 
preparation  of  the  U.S.  "Outline  of  Basic 
Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  Oeneral  and  Com- 
plete Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful  World"  to 
baclcstop  the  arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiations  In  Geneva. 

Studies  dealing  with  limited  arms  control 
measures  covered  such  areas  as  reduction 
Of  risk  of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation, 
surprise  attack,  or  failure  of  communication; 
the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  declaratory  limitations 
on  use  of  nuclesu-  weapons.  In  addition, 
more  than  a  dozen  studies  were  conducted  of 
more  substantial  measures  for  general  suths 
control  and  disarmament.  These  included, 
antiong  others,  areas  such  as  prohibition  of 
nuclear  weajxjns  reductions  in  force  levels, 
chemical  and  biological  warftu-e  limitations, 
control  of  military  expenditures,  phasing  of 
disarmament  meastires,  and  limitation  of 
military  production. 

Future  study  areas 
The  Research  Council  reconunended  on 
October  17.  1962,  that  the  five  series  of 
studies  described  earlier  be  converted  Into 
two  principal  areas  of  undertaking.  One 
group  Identified  as  "Concept  Studies"  deals 
with  the  Implications  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament   measures.     The   other    group. 
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Identified  u  "technical  supporting  studies" 
deals  with  spedflc  technical  aspects  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  measures. 

The  coiMsept  studies  contemplated  for  fis- 
cal year  1963  fall  In  the  following  four 
general  categories: 

A.  Regional  security  and  arms  control  and 
disarmament:  These  studies  will  be  con- 
cerned with  those  analyses  which  require 
specified  detailed  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  envlromnent  peculiar  to 
specific  geogn^hlc  regions. 

B.  Preliminary  measures  for  general  arms 
control  and  disarmament:  These  studies  in- 
clude those  concerning  arms  control  meas- 
ures designed  for  improving  confidence  and 
means  of  communications. 

C  Substantial  measures  for  general  arms 
control  and  disarmament:  This  classifica- 
tion ot  studies  Includes  arms  control  meas- 
va^a  which  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
military  power  balance  but  does  not  Include 
those  meastireB  which  are  so  extensive  that 
international  secxuity  becomes  largely  de- 
pendent on  international  peacekeeping 
forces. 

D.  International  security  arrangements  for 
disarmament  and  the  preconditions  for  dis- 
armament: These  studies  include  the  analy- 
ses ot  peaceke^lng  arrangements  and  meth- 
ods for  settling  disputes  In  a  world  where  an 
International  peace  force  Is  a  major  element 
in  maintaining  international  security. 

The  second  major  category  of  studies  in- 
cludes those  dealing  with  the  technical  as- 
pects of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
nveasures.  These  studies  have  been  placed 
In  the  following  categc^-les: 

I.  Inspection  system  studies  covering  in- 
spection systems  and  the  Integration  of  vari- 
ous inspection  techniques. 

3.  Studies  of  elements  in  an  inspection 
system  including  aerial  inspection,  satellite 
inspection  techniques,  sensor  devices  of  all 
types,  and  analyses  of  records  and  financial 
data. 

3.  Verification  techniques  for  detecting 
specific  armaments  and  activities  including 
strategic  dellvo^  vehicles,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  capabilities,  nuclear  tests, 
and  retained  levels  of  weapons. 

4.  Ijegal  and  political  aspects  of  inspec- 
tion. 

5.  Problems  relating  to  the  theory  of  vio- 
lations and  responses. 

6.  strategy  of  negotiations,  political  fac- 
tors bearing  on  agreements,  and  tactics  and 
techniques  of   negotiating   agreements. 

7.  RelatloDship  between  national  political 
environments  and  arms  control  meas\ires. 

8.  Historical  studies  designed  to  derive  les- 
sons for  policy  formulation. 

9.  Technical  and  economic  dislocations  and 
resultant  Impact  of  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament measures. 

10.  Interactions  between  public  attitudes 
and  arms  control  policy. 

II.  Arms  control  implications  of  cinrent 
technical  developments  In  war  technology. 

12.  Studies  dealing  with  gaming  simula- 
tion and  methodological  approaches  to  arms 
control  planning. 

13.  Bibliographical  studies  bearing  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters. 

The  Agency  believes  that  a  valuable  begin- 
ning has  been  made  toward  solving  a  vast 
and  varied  number  of  problems  in  the  arms 
control  and  disarmament  field.  The  current 
negotiations  on  general  disarmament  and 
the  cessation  of  tests  add  urgency  to  the 
research  task.  Consequently,  In  1963,  the 
Agency  loc*s  forward  to  a  continued  expan- 
sion of  its  activities  In  the  research  field. 

ACTivrrxEB   or  the  agenct's  buheaus  and 
omcEs 

Office  of  the  Director 

The  Director  ot  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  the  principal  ad- 
viser to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  arms  control  and  disarmament  mat- 


February  n 

ters,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre-     of   indirect  aggression  and  subversion 
tary    of    State    has    primary    responsibility      the   need   to  develop  means   of  faclUUu 
within  the  Government   few  such   matters,      peaceful  change.     Included  in  the  in-ho^ 

a  study  of  the 

coexistence"    unon 
which  Soviet  jurists  base  many  of  their  In 
ternatlonal    law    writings;    a    study   of  the 
mechanisms   and   historical  development  erf 
means   for    the   peaceful   settlement  of  <Jls 
putes;    and,  an   analysis  of  the  basic  view 
points    of    the    West    and    the    Soviet    bloc 
regarding  the  relationship  between  disarma- 
ment and  peacekeeping. 

The  General  Counsel,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Director,  is  responsible  for  liaison 
between  the  Agency  and  Congress.  Durlne 
1962,  in  addition  to  appearances  during  the 
course  of  appropriation  hearings,  officials  o( 
the  Agency  testified  at  special  hearings  held 
by  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  prepared 
materials  and  background  papers  in  con- 
nection with  these  appearances  by  Agency 
officials.  The  Office  also  responded  to  many 
inquiries  from  Members  of  the  Congress 
about  arms  control  and  disarmament  matters 
during  the  past  year. 

Finally,  the  Office  has  engaged  In  other 
activities  during  1962  which  have  contributed 
to  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Agency. 
Among  these  has  been  the  rendering  of  gen- 
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peaceful  change.     Included  in  the  in-honZ 
He  Is  responsible  for  the  executive  direction      research   undertakings  were   -     -     ■         ^^ 
and    cocM-dlnatlon    of    all    activities    of    the      concept     of     "peaceful 
Agency  and  ot  its  liaison  relationships  with 
other    Government    agencies   and   the    Con- 
gress. 

He  is  assisted  with  these  responsibilities 
by  the  Deputy  Director. 

The  Director  is  advised  concerning  his  re- 
sponsibilities by  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, established  on  September  26,  1961,  by 
the  same  law  setting  up  the  Agency.  The 
Conunlttee,  consisting  of  15  national  leaders 
under  the  chairmanship  oif  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloy,  began  its  functions  after  its  mem- 
bers were  sworn  In  at  the  White  House  in  a 
ceremony  on  April  2.  1962.  It  has  met  with 
the  Director  four  times  during  1962  to  ad- 
vise him  respecting  matters  affecting  arms 
control  and  disarmament  * 

The  highlights  of  the  Agency's  activities 
and  relationships  in  1962  are  delineated  in 
the  reports  which  follow : 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  legal  matters  arising  in  or 
referred  to  the  Agency. 

The  work  of  the  Office  was  concentrated 
in  three  principal  areas:  research  contract- 
ing: problems  of  international  law  and 
organization;  and  liaison  with  Congress. 

In    the    contracting    field    the   Office    con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  development  of     __„,    ,_„  ,      j   ,  ^.        ^^       .  - 
Agency  poficy  and  procedures  on  contracts     i'^^J.^^'^^A'^jr^.^l^^^^^^^ 


and  grants  and  participated  actively  in  the 
selection  of  contractors  and  in  tlie  drafting 
and  negotiation  of  research  contracts  and 
grants.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
undertook  to  develop  Agency  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  a  Research 
Council  to  coordinate  research  activities  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
contractual  formats  for  research  contracts. 
procedures  governing  the  solicitation  of  con- 
tract proposals  and  the  selection  of  contrac- 
tors, research  grants,  and  Internal  guides 
concerning  competition  In  contracting. 

In  the  area  of  International  law  and 
org^anizatlon.  the  Office  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  outline  of  basic  provisions 
of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarm- 
ament In  a  peaceful  world  oi  April  18,  1962. 
and  of  two  proposals  for  a  nuclear  weapons 
test  ban  submitted  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  August  27,  1962.  The  Office  also 
p>artlclp>ated  In  formulating  policy  on,  and  in 
developing  the  substantive  content  of,  U.8. 
proposals  relating  to  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  international  institutions 
and  procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  to  be  carried  out  along  with  re- 
ductions In  armaments. 

The  U.S.  disarmament  program  makes 
provision  for  the  gradual  strengthening  of 
International  peacekeeping  Institutions  as 
national  military  arsenals  are  scaled  down 
In  this  connection,  a  meeting  of  jurists  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  Italy  was  held  in  Geneva  on 
December  5  and  6  to  discuss  problems  of 
peacekeeping  machinery.  The  Office  pro- 
vided major  support  to  the  tJS.  representa- 
tives at  this  meeting.  Legal  assistance  was 
also  provided  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Elghteen-Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva. 

Finally,  the  Office  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  research  on  the  substantive 
problems  of  peacekeeping.  This  work  was 
carried  out  through  two  resetu'ch  contracts 
and  a  number  of  In-house  studies  under- 
taken by  the  staff  of  the  Office.  One  of  the 
contract  studies  analyzed  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  Communist  bloc  nations  for  set- 
tling International  dilutes  among  them- 
selves; the  other  pertained  to  the  problems 
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operation  and  administration  of  the  Agency, 
participating  in  a  variety  of  working  groups 
concerned  with  the  development  of  Agency 
policy  on  various  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment measures  and  on  Inspection  and 
verification. 

Disarmament  Advisory  Staff 
The  complexity  of  the  problems  of  dis- 
armament requires  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  deal  with  a  great 
number  of  widely  divergent  matters  which 
range  from  the  intricacies  of  international 
politics  to  the  results  and  effects  of  today's 
faat-movlng  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopments. The  various  bureaus  and  ofllces 
Of  the  Agency  set  up  to  study  and  propose 
action  on  these  problems  base  their  proposals 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  results  of  research 
which  they  have  conducted  or  supervise 
The  primary  function  of  the  Disarmament 
Advisory  Staff  during  the  year  has  continued 
to  be  the  coordination  of  these  projxwals 
through  review  and  appraisal,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, to  develop  for  the  Director  a  rec- 
ommended policy  which  takes  all  factors  of 
the  problems  involved  Into  account.  At  the 
same  time.  Its  role  In  the  policy  area  in- 
cluded short  and  long-term  planning  studies 
by  the  staff  and  the  maintenance  of  working 
relationships  with  the  Policy  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  the  Department  of  State  to  insure  full 
coordination  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment proposals  with  overall  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

In  the  research  area  the  Disarmament 
Advisory  Staff  during  much  of  the  year 
played  an  active  role  in  the  coordination 
both  within  the  Agency  and  between  it  and 
other  governmental  departments,  of  the  arms 
control  research  effort.  After  the  creation 
of  the  Agency's  Research  Council,  its  role 
shifted  to  that  of  furnishing  administrative 
staff  support  to  that  body. 

Early  in  1962.  DAS  completed  the  coordi- 
nation of  tlie  Agency  effort  to  prepare  a 
series  of  background  papers  setting  forth 
the  broad  policies  of  the  United  States  on 
various  major  disarmament  topics,  elaborat- 
ing and  refining  in  that  connection  the  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  President  at  the 
United  Nations  in  September  1961.  A  num- 
ber of  these  background  papers  also  were 
authored  by  the  staff.  DAS  participated  as 
well  In  the  drafting  and  reviewing  of  the 
briefing  position  papers  discussed  with  otir 


allies  on  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
and  assisted  In  drawing  up  the  outline  of  the 
basic  provisions  for  a  draft  treaty  submitted 
to  the  Conference  as  a  Uj8.  proposal  in 
April.  The  staff  also  has  provided  support 
to    the    VS.    Delegation    In    Geneva. 

Dtirlng  the  course  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence the  staff  organized  and  coordinated  an 
Agency  systematic  study  program  to  assess 
the  Geneva  Conference  experience  In  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  part,  the 
aim  of  these  studies  was  to  explore  separable 
and  limited  disarmament  measures  which 
might  be  negotiable  short  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  without  Interfering 
with  the  latter  as  an  ultimate  goal.  The 
studies  also  considered  ways  In  which  the 
V3  position  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament might  be  modified  without  Jeop- 
ardizing U.S.  security  Interests. 

Studies  were  also  undertaken  by  the  staff 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  of  peace- 
keeping such  as  the  responsibilities  of  the 
proposed  international  disarmament  organi- 
zation. 

Bureau  of  International  Relations 

The  Bureau  has  a  dual  responsibility :  first 
to  translate  U.S.  disarmament  policies  into 
action  at  the  conference  table  and  in  the 
forum  of  the  United  Nations;  second,  to 
bring  the  experiences  from  international 
negotiations  and  the  problems  of  the 
UJ3.  negotiators  to  bear  on  the  continuing 
task  of  policy  formulation  In  Washington. 
This  dual  responsibility  can  be  carried  out 
only  if  there  is  constant  and  vigorous  Inter- 
action between  negotiations  on  the  one  hand 
and  research  and  analysis  on  the  other. 

The  simple  Internal  organization  of  the 
Bureau  Is  aimed  at  efficiently  carrying  out 
this  dual  responsibility.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  supervises  the  work  of  two  offices. 
The  Office  of  Political  Affairs,  which  Is  di- 
re rtiy  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational negotiations  on  disarmament 
and  nuclear  testing,  developM  positions  and 
rend  instructions  to  the  U.S.  negotiators. 
The  Office  carries  out  these  responsibilities 
In  conjunction  with  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and,  as  required,  consults  with  dip- 
lomatic representatives  in  Washington  of 
various  foreign  governments. 

In  addition,  the  political  office  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  political  advisers  assigned 
to  U.S.  delegations  at  international  nuclear 
testing  and  disarmament  conferences  and  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
General   Assembly. 

The  other  section  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Relations,  the  Office  of  Political 
Research  and  Analysis,  works  closely  with 
the  Office  of  Political  Affairs  and  with  other 
bureatis  and  offices  of  ACDA,  slb  well  as  with 
other  Interested  agencies,  In  assessing  the 
international  Implications  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  proposals  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  examining 
longer  range  International  trends  and  de- 
velopments having  a  bearing  on  the  negotia- 
tion and  Implementation  of  such  proposals. 

The  major  development  of  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  policy  In  1962  stemmed 
from  the  following  prope>sals:  1.  The  U.S. 
Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  In  a 
Peaceful  World,  tabled  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  April  18.  1962.  2.  Drafts  of  com- 
prehensive and  partial  (atmosphere,  under- 
water, and  outer  space)  treaties  banning 
nuclear  weapons  test  explosions,  submitted 
to  the  Conference  August  27,  1962.  3.  The 
U.S.  working  paper  on  Reductlcm  of  the  Risk 
of  War  Through  Accident,  Misejalculatlon.  or 
Failure  of  Communle^ations,  presented  to  the 
Conference  December   14,   1962. 

Consequently,  the  Bureau's  operations  cen- 
tered around  the  preparation  of  negotiating 
positions  and  their  presentation  and  elabora- 
tion In  diplomatic  discussion  through  the 
UJS.  delegation. 


Economics  Bureau 

During  1962  work  was  continued  on  the 
econonUc  and  social  <x>nsequene:es  of  dis- 
armament and  greater  attention  was  given 
to  the  economic  aspects  of  proposed  arms 
control  and  disarmament  measures. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Agency  published  a 
report  on  the  economic  Impacts  of  disarma- 
ment prepared  by  a  panel  of  eex>nomlsts 
within  and  outside  the  Government.  Sev- 
eral months  later  it  published  the  U.S.  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  See^etary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  economic  and 
sexial  exinsequences  of  disarmament  prepared 
In  the  Agency  In  cooperation  with  other 
Government  agencies.  The  U.S.  reply  con- 
tributed slgnlfie^ntly  to  the  work  of  an 
International  group  of  experts  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  General  to  prepare  a  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  ee^nomlc 
and  social  consequences  of  disarmament. 
The  U.N.  report  was  submitted  dining  the 
year  to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  and 
its  conclusions  were  strongly  endorsed  by 
those  bodies.  The  general  sense  of  these 
conclusions  was  that  disarmament  would  be 
an  economic  blessing  for  mankind  and  that, 
given  appropriate  planning  and  economic 
adjustment  policies,  both  the  Socialist  and 
private  enterprise  economists  could  manage 
the  transitional  economic  problems  of  dis- 
armament without  serious  difficulty. 

The  Economics  Bureau  also  provided  sub- 
stantive support  to  the  U.S.  delegations  to 
ECOSOC  and  to  the  United  Nations  In  con- 
nection with  consideration  of  the  experts' 
report. 

Through  the  Economics  Bureau,  the 
Agency  maintains  liaison  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  thelr 
Btudles  and  other  activities  which  are  of 
slgnlfieiance  for  evaluation  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
The  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  encK>urage 
interest  In  the  problems  of  planning  for 
industrial  conversion  in  connection  with  dis- 
armament by  Industry,  labor,  local  govern- 
ments and  citizens  groups,  and  the  academic 
community. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  have  par- 
ticlp>ated  during  the  year  in  a  number  of 
discussions  on  the  economic  Impact  of  dis- 
armament or  on  Industrial  conversion  ar- 
ranged by  nongovernmental  persons  or 
group>s.  It  Is  expected  that  more  specialized 
research  In  the  field  of  economic  impact  will 
be  undertaken  In  1963. 

The  Bureau  participates  In  the  support  of 
negotiations  on  arms  control  and  (lisarma- 
ment  by  the  development  of  proposals  of  an 
economic  nature  and  by  conducting 
economic  analyses,  relating  to  limitations  on 
prcxluction  of  armaments  and  on  expendi- 
tures for  armaments,  conversion  of  arma- 
ments and  armament  facilities  to  peaceful 
use,  verification  methods  affecting  economic 
activity  or  relying  on  the  use  of  eexinomic 
data,  and  economic  factors  bearing  on  the 
policies  of  principal  negotiating  countries. 

Science  and  Technology  Bureau 

The  Science  and  Technology  Bureau  is  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  research  on  the 
scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  arms  con- 
trols and  disarmament  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  negotiation  and  policy  formulation 
and  for  cerardlnatlng  relevant  research 
throughout  the  Government. 

During  the  past  year  the  technical  a6j>ect6 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  have  been  under  In- 
tensive and  ex>ntlnuous  study.  Results  of 
studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  the  Vela  program  have  been 
analyzed  and  related  to  possible  test  ban 
proposals.  The  capabilities  of  Improved  de- 
tection techniques  developed  as  part  of  this 
program,  and  of  such  special  equipment  as 
unmanned  seismic  stations,  have  been  In- 
vestigated. While  primary  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  techniques  for  detecting  un- 


derground tests,  techniques  for  detecting 
tests  In  other  environments  such  as  outer 
space  have  also  been  evaluated. 

The  Bureau  has  conducted  a  ex>ntract  re- 
search program  Involving  six  contracts  and 
totaling  slightly  more  than  $1  million. 
Primary  emphasis  In  this  program  has  been 
placed  on  inspection — a  key  problem  in  the 
arms  control  and  dlsannament  field. 

Contracts  have  been  let  to  Identify  and 
evaluate  techniques  for  monitoring  the  pro- 
duction of  strategic  delivery  vehicles  and 
for  verifying  compliance  with  restrictions 
on  military  space  activities.  The  verifica- 
tion of  pe>sslble  limitations  on  research  and 
development,  and  the  use  of  statistics  and 
other  mathematical  disciplines  to  analyze 
inspection  systems,  are  also  under  Investiga- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  studying  inspection  tech- 
niques, several  studies  have  exeonlned  the 
role  and  function  of  Inspection  systems.  A 
summer  study  brought  together  physical 
scientists,  political  scientists,  and  lawyers  to 
consider  the  rationale  of  verification  In  dis- 
armament agreements  and  Its  relation  to 
possible  responses  to  violations.  The  verifi- 
cation requirements  asscx:iated  with  c^ee- 
ments  restricting  strategic  delivery  vehicles 
are  also  under  study. 

The  Bureau  has  conducted  a  variety  of  In- 
house  studies.  Topics  that  have  been  con- 
sidered include  the  Impaert  of  futxire  weapons 
on  arms  control,  nuclear  stockpile  inspec- 
tion problems,  and  the  strategic  implica- 
tions of  reductions  In  the  level  of  long-range 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  On  a  cxintlnuous 
basis  analysis  of  limitations  on  armaments 
prcxluction  and  of  such  special  areas  of  mili- 
tary technology  as  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  is  being  conducted.  New  concepts 
of  Inspection  which  can  be  instituted  pro- 
gressively during  the  disarmament  process 
have  been  developed. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Bureau  has 
provided  continuing  technlcial  advice  and 
support  to  the  delegation  at  Geneva.  Nu- 
merous discussions  of  technical  problems  of 
arms  control  have  been  held  with  outside 
consultants,  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Central  Intelllgencse  Agency,  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  and 
members  of  allied  governments. 

Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau 
The  Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control 
Bureau  Is  responsible  within  the  Agency  for 
assessing  the  Impact  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  proposals  on  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary security.  To  carry  out  this  respon- 
sibility, the  Bureau  works  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  various  offices  In  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Thus  the  Bureau  Is  able  to 
utilize  the  best  available  Information  on 
the  capabilities  of  both  U.S.  and  foreign 
military  forces.  When  the  problems  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  reqxiire  the 
investigation  of  military  problems  which  are 
not  covered  in  the  normal  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Bureau  has  the 
responsibility  for  Initiating  the  necessary 
study.  In  such  c^ses.  the  studies  may  be 
undertaken  as  a  joint  ACDA/EMDD  effort;  a 
DOD  study  requested  by  ACDA;  or  an  ACDA 
study  on  either  a  contract  or  an  In-house 
study  basis. 

The  WEC  Bureau  is  organized  Into  three 
offices:  Policy  Support:  Research;  and  Field 
Op>eratlons.  Its  regular  staff  is  supple- 
mented by  a  small  group  of  professional 
civilian  employees  and  military  officers  con- 
tributed by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
work  with  Bureau  personnel  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  joint  ACDA/DOD  series  of 
field  tests  of  Inspection  methods,  techniques, 
concepts,  and  systems. 

The  OfBce  of  Policy  Support  is  responsible 
for  providing  appropriate  military  Informa- 
tion as  required  for  current  policy  issues. 
This  involves  the  preparation,  analysis,  and 
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coordination  of  negotiating  proposalB  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  and  tbe  develc^)- 
ment  of  plana  and  proj«cta  as  neceaaary  to 
support  the  estabUahing  oi.  policy  wltliln 
ACDA.    The  Offlce  developa  background  and 

position  papers  concerning  weapons  systems 
capabilities,  and  requirements  for  and  capa- 
bilities of  inspection  systems  in  connection 
with  agreements  concerning  military  forces 
( airmaments,  manpower,  bases,  deployment, 
etc.). 

Tbe  Offlce  at  Research  Is  responsible  for 
initiating  longer  range  studies,  designed  to 
provide  better  and  nM>re  complete  informa- 
tion on  military  factors  as  a  basis  for  futiire 
policy  formulation.  The  efforts  of  this 
Office  are  directed  both  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  information  required  for  the 
analysis  of  proposals,  and  toward  the  ex- 
plM'atlon  and  development  of  new  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  approaches  which  may 
be  promising  for  future  consideration. 

To  provide  ACDA  with  ttie  ability  to  con- 
duct a  more  adequate  analysis  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  measures,  the  Offlce 
has  begun  the  development  of  a  simulation 
and  gaming  capability.  The  initial  work  has 
been  accomplished  on  an  in-house  basis, 
using  the  computational  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Offlce  has  under- 
way a  series  of  strategic  simulations  which 
should  help  in  evaluating  alternative  pro- 
posals for  reduction  of  strategic  forces.  In 
addition,  it  has  participated  in  arms  control 
games  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Plans  are  underway  to  expand  these 
efforts  dtiring  the  succeeding  year. 

In  addition,  the  Research  Offlce  has  the 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  monitoring 
the  contract  research  program  on  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. This  program  is  designed  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  problem. 

The  more  recently  established  Field  Op- 
erations Offlce  of  the  Biireau  is  designed  to 
plan  and  conduct  field  operations  and  ex- 
periments as  necessary  to  support  Inspection 
and  verification  aspects  of  proposed  meas- 
ures. The  activities  of  this  Offlce  are  now 
concerned  primarily  with  Project  Cloud  Gap, 
which  is  a  Joint  ACDA/DOD  venture,  de- 
signed to  plan  and  execute  field  tests  of  var- 
ious inspection  concepts  of  interest  to  ACDA. 

As  a  first  priority  task  in  its  program, 
the  Field  Operations/Cloud  Gap  staff  has 
been  conducting  a  review  and  evaluation 
of  DOD  B.  &  D.  projects  and  activities  in 
the  fields  of  intelligence,  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance.  Insofar  as  these  may  have 
a  bearing  upon  arms  control  inspection  and 
verification  research  and  application.  In 
addition  to  the  review  of  DOD  activities  of 
potential  utility  to  the  project,  planning 
is  underway  for  the  conduct  of  two  field 
tests:  a  field  test  for  aerial  and  ground 
liupectlon  and  the  verification  of  a  declared 
inventory  of  conventional  ground  force 
armaments;  and,  a  field  test  series  designed 
to  generate  planning  factors  for  the  moni- 
toring of  mobile  armament  through  the  use 
of  ground  Inspection  teams  coordinated  by 
airborne  observers. 

Executive  staff 

The  executive  staff  continued  throughout 
the  year  to  discharge  the  administrative 
management  responsibilities  of  the  Agency, 
including  administrative  services,  budget, 
personnel,  contract  negotiation  and  admin- 
istration, and  security.  A  growth  in  staff 
of  60  percent  was  attained  during  this  first 
full  year  of  the  Agency's  existence. 

When  the  first  of  this  series  of  reports 
was  submitted  to  the  Ck)ngres8  1  year  ago, 
the  staff  totaled  101  employees.  By  January 
1963,  personnel  strength  had  risen  to  162, 
consisting  c^  96  officers  and  06  clerical  em- 
ployees. Recruitment  action  underway  is 
expected  to  bring  total  employment  to  the 
authorized  figure  of  220  by  June  90. 1968. 

With  the  Agency's  c^jeratlons  beginning  S 
months  after  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1962.  its 


apprcqiMriatlon  was  $3,017,000  of  which  $1,- 
417,000  was  for  program  operations  and 
$000,000  for  contract  research.  For  fiscal 
year  190S  the  Agency  received  an  appropria- 
tion at  $6,500,000  of  which  $2,500,000  was  for 
program  operations  and  $4  million  for  con- 
tracts and  research  g;rants. 

Secretariat  I 

During  the  calendar  year  1962  the  Secre- 
tariat continued  its  basic  function  of  assur- 
ing full  cocMxllnated  staff  work  in  support  of 
Agency  programs. 

In  pursuance  of  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  Director,  the  Deputy  Director,  the 
staff  and  key  committees,  task  forces,  and 
other  special  groups  with  e«entlal  informa- 
tion and  action  documents  to  fulfill  their 
action  responsibilities  and  executive  func- 
tions, the  secretariat  provltted  such  services 
within  the  Agency  and  to  the  General  Ad- 
vlsOTy  Committee;    the  Review  Panel;   the 

Agency's  Research  Council  and  its  intelli- 
gence conunlttee;  and  in  oooperatlon  witii 
the  Department  of  State  to  tlie  Committee 
of  Principals  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

A  key  task  involved  backstopping  the 
VB.  delegation  to  the  18-nation  Dis- 
armament Committee  meetings  in  Geneva, 
beginning  In  March  1962.  including  detail  of 
secretariat  personnel  to  the  n.S.  delegation 
secretariat,  communications  and  documen- 
tation to  and  from  Geneva,  and  liaison  with 
the  Department  of  State's  Offlce  of  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  administrative  and 
personnel  arrangements  for  the  delegation. 

The  secretariat  also  edited  and  published 
a  monthly  ACDA  Activities  Report  and  daily 
and  weekly  classified  sununaries  of  policy 
developments  in  the  disarmament  field. 
These  reports  are  designed  to  insure  that 
other  Interested  organizations  within  gov- 
ernment have  available  to  them  a  continu- 
ing flow  of  information  on  developing 
disarmament  policies. 

Other  important  normal  activities  included 
directing  and  controlling  the  prompt  and 
orderly  fiow  of  Information  documents, 
maintaining  followup  on  action  papers  and 
communications  to  insure  completion  on 
schedule,  and  review  of  cables,  memoran- 
dums, letters,  and  position  papers  to  Insure 
accordance  with  or  to  reflect  authorized 
changes  in  established  national   policy. 

Reference  Research  Staff 

The  Reference  Research  Staff  provides  re- 
search and  reference  services  In  support  of 
the  activities  of  the  Agency,  including  the 
conduct  of  the  research  program,  the  formu- 
lation of  policy,  and  the  carrying  on  of  in- 
ternational negotiations.  The  research 
undertaken  by  the  Staff  is  frequently  short- 
term,  often  performed  on  request  from  the 
other  btu-eaus  and  offices  of  ACDA.  It  is 
generally  l>ackground  in  character,  and  is  the 
kind  of  research  that  is  heavily  dependent  on 
documentary  collections  and  other  library 
source  materials.  The  reports  of  the  Refer- 
ence Research  Staff  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
topics.  Typical  subjects  include  surveys 
and  analyses  of  other  countries  proposals 
or  policies  on  disarmament  and  arms  control, 
comparisons  between  the  disarmament  pro- 
posals or  policies  of  the  TTalted  States  and 
other  countries,  historical  reviews  of  posi- 
tions taken  by  governments  on  specific  Issues 
in  disarmament  negotiations,  or  compilations 
of  statements  by  officials  or  of  statistical 
data. 

At  times,  extended  in-house  research  proj- 
ects are  undertaken.  One  such  project  was 
the  preparation  of  the  Agency  publication 
entitled  "International  Negotiations  on  End- 
ing Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  September  1961- 
September  1962."  This  historical  and  doc- 
umentary survey  supplements  an  earlier 
"white  paper"  released  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  1961  which  reviewed  and 
analjrzed  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Dis- 
continuance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests      The 


reference  staff  also  edits  the  annual  volume 
of  Dociuuents  on  Disarmament,  a  selecUo 
of  significant  official  documents  issued  b* 
governments  and  various  international  (» 
ganizatlons.  In  addition,  this  Offlce  h«I 
cognizance  over  certain  historical  proleMj 
in  the  Agency's  contract  research  program 
including  studies  of  past  arms  iimltatlon 
negotiations  and  arrangements.  The  staff 
also  services  the  U.S.  delegation  to  th» 
18-nation  ^disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva  carrying  out  diverse  research  assign- 
ments, including  the  preparation  ot  a 
detailed  analytical  index  of  the  official  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference. 

Another  prominent  activity  of  this  staff 
arises  from  Executive  Order  No.  11044  on 
•'Interagency  Coordination  of  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Matters"  (see  app.  \) 
Under  this  Order,  the  Director  of  ACDa 
Is  responsible  for  planning  and  developing 
a  program  of  government  research  and  stud- 
ies on  arms  control  and  dlsaLrmament  policy 

The  order  enjoins  him  to  maintain  a  "con- 
tinuing inventory"  of  Government  research 
activities  and  to  submit  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  periodically  a  "consolidated  sched- 
ule" of  such  activities,  with  his  evaluation 
The  reference  research  staff  aids  the  Director 
in  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  particularly 
by  maintaining  a  record  on  research  carried 
on  by  other  Government  departments  and 
agencies. 

As  a  further  aid  to  planning  and  carrying 
o\it  the  Agency's  research  program,  the  ref- 
erence research  staff  obtains  information 
about  research  being  conducted  by  persons 
and  institutions  outside  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. To  assist  in  this  activity,  the  refer- 
ence research  staff  has  initiated  arrange- 
ments with  the  external  research  staff  of 
the  Department  of  State  which  has  long 
specialized  in  this  type  of  function. 

The  reference  research  staff  also  prepares 
comprehensive  and  specific  bibliographies  on 
subjects  in  which  the  Agency  has  an  inter- 
est and  makes  analyses  and  digests  of  perti- 
nent literature.  To  provide  comprehensive 
services  of  this  typ>e,  the  offlce  has  blue- 
printed a  combined  in-house  and  contract 
program. 

The  reference  collection  maintained  as  an 
integral  part  of  this  offlce  consists  of  a  body 
of  classified  and  unclassified  literature  on 
disarmament,  arms  control,  and  associated 
subjects.  The  mounting  number  of  books, 
magazines,  documents  of  international  or- 
ganizations and  conferences,  governmental 
and  other  publications,  as  well  as  the  grow- 
ing file  of  classified  studies,  periodicals  and 
reports  on  pertinent  subjects  retained  in  this 
collection  indicate  that  It  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  libraries  In  Us 
subject  field. 

Public    Affairs    Adviser 

The  basic  American  precept  that  the  pub- 
lic be  well  Informed  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  which 
establishes  as  one  of  four  primary  functions 
of  the  Agency  the  "dissemination  and  co- 
ordination of  public  information  concerning 
arms  control  and  disarmament."  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  cl  the  Agency,  this 
function  is  performed  by  the  public  affairs 
adviser. 

In  essence  this  effort  is  directed  toward 
Insuring  that  information  covering  all  phases 
of  the  Agency's  work — policy  development, 
research,  and  negotiation — Is  made  available 
to  the  public. 

Dissemination  of  disarmament  informa- 
tion took  a  number  of  forms  in  1962.  The 
fact  that  disarmament  matters  played  a  large 
role  In  international  affairs  over  the  past 
year  led  to  a  substantial  nimiber  of  requests 
from  a  variety  of  groups  and  organizations 
for  both  speeches  and  speakers.  Although 
It  was  not  possible  to  fulfill  all  of  these  re- 
quests. Agency  officials  did  participate  in 
over    100    meetings,    panel    discussions    and 
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study  groups  in  1062.  In  addition,  such  In- 
formational ouiteri&ls  as  articles  for  com- 
mercial Journals,  scripts  for  educational  tele- 
vision programs,  network  and  local  TV  and 
radio  programs  were  prepared,  and  briefings 
and  interviews  were  arranged  with  Agency 
officials  for  correspondents  of  public  infor- 
niatlon  media. 

A  major  aspect  of  this  work  centered  on 
the  preparation  of  publications.  To  insure 
a  broader  understanding  of  U.S.  efforts  and 
Interest  in  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment problem  the  agency  issued  among 
others:  "Economic  Impacts  of  Disarmament; 
Blueprint  for  the  Peace  Race — Outline  of 
Basle  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful  World: 
The  Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of 
Disarmament;  Disarmament:  The  New  U.S. 
Initiative;  Toward  a  World  Without  War; 
and  International  Negotiations  on  Ending 
Nuclear   Weapons    Tests,    September    1961- 

1962.' 

An  adviser  on  public  affairs  for  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  18-nation  disarmament 
conference  in  Geneva  was  provided  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  during  the  year  beginning  with 
its  initial  session  in  March.  He  assisted  the 
delegation  on  public  affairs  matters,  acted  as 
delegation  spokesman  to  the  press,  both 
American  and  foreign,  and  also  briefed 
U.S.  and  other  nongovernmental  groups 
which  called  at  delegation  headquarters  in 
Geneva. 

Another  important  element  of  the  public 
atfain  task  has  fcteen  a  close  liaison  with  the 
Department  of  State,  particularly  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  This  has  helped 
to  increase  the  flow  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament information  to  UJS.  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad  thereby  Insuring 
greater  understanding  of  XJS.  objectives  in 
this  field  by  foreign  governments. 

It  also  has  led  to  assistance  in  such  public 
affairs  activities  as  publications  production 
and  distribution  and  special  public  service 
information  projects  with  educational  and 
commercial  media.  These  have  furthered 
the  Agency's  efforts  to  provide  a  greater  and 
more  timely  flow  of  information  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

A  similar  coordinating  effort  with  the 
Uj8.  Information  Agency  continued  to  pro- 
vide that  Agency  with  official  U.S.  positions 
and  policies  and  general  information  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  USIA  has 
cooperated  fully  in  using  this  information  in 
its  programs  abroad.  In  this  connection  pro- 
gram ideas  were  suggested — and  many  were 
accepted — to  help  In  the  process  of  commu- 
nicating to  people  overseas  what  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  is  thinking  and  doing  in  the 
quest  for  peace  with  freedom. 

In  the  months  to  come  every  effort  possi- 
ble, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
enabling  act,  will  be  made  to  provide  the 
public  with  factual  information  concern- 
ing these  matters  so  entwined  with  human 
destiny. 

AppENDa  I 
Intkbacinct  Cookoikation  or  Asms  Control 

AND  DlSASMAMKNT  MATrXaS 

(The  White  House,  Executive  Order  No. 
11044) 

Whereas  there  has  been  established  by  law 
the  U.8.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  and 

Whereas  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  provides  that  the  Director  of  that 
Agency  shall  l)e  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters  and  re- 
quires the  Director  to  assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Government  for  such 
matters  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State:  and 

Whereas  the  act  authorizes  and  directs  the 
said  Director  to  coordinate  significant  aspyects 
of  the  U.S.  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  related  matters;  and 


Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  President 
establish  procedures  for  coordination,  and 
for  the  resolution  of  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  D.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  other  affected  Government 
agencies,  concerning  all  significant  aspects 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  and 
related  matters:  Now,  therefore,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (75  Stat.  631: 
50  U5.C.  1501  et  seq).  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows: 

Ssc-noN  1.  DEnNmoNs — As  used  herein- 
after: 

(a)  The  word  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

(b)  The  term  "affected  agencies"  shall  in- 
clude the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and,  when  not  inappropriate 
in  the  context,  the  U.8.  Arms  Control  and 
DUarmament  Agency,  and  shall  Include  also 
such  other  agencies  as  the  Director  may 
designate  hereimder. 

(c)  The  terms  "arms  control"  and  "dis- 
armament" shall  be  defined  as  they  are  de- 
fined in  section  3(a)  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "related  matters"  shall  In- 
clude those  matters  which  are  necessary  to. 
desirable  for,  or  otherwise  directly  connected 
with  the  functions  described  in  sections  3 
and  4  of  this  order. 

Sec.  2.  CoonaunoN. — ^The  Director  and  the 
heads  of  affected  agencies  shall  keep  each 
other  fully  and  currently  informed  on  all  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  UJS.  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  and  related  matters,  in- 
cluding ctirrent  and  prospective  policies, 
plans,  and  programs.  Differences  of  opinion 
concerning  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  related  matters  arising  between 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  other  affected  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  such  subjects  which  involve  major 
matter  of  policy  and  cannot  be  resolved 
through  consultation  shall  be  promptly  re- 
ferred to  the  President  for  decision.  In  such 
instances  the  head  of  an  agency  presenting 
recommendations  with  respect  to  such  differ- 
ences to  the  President  shall  give  the  beads 
of  affected  agencies  notice  of  the  occasion  for 
and  substance  of  his  recommendations. 

Sec.  3.  PoucT  cooBncNATioN. —  (a)  The 
Director  shall  establish  procedures  consistent 
with  this  order  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  to  assure  coordination  of: 

( 1 )  his  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President  and  to  the  heads 
of  affected  agencies  relating  to  U.S.  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy; 

(2)  Government  planning  for  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  research  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  policy  formulations. 
Including  the  comprehensive  and  balanced 
plan  provided  for  In  section  4  of  this  order; 

(3)  Government  planning  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  public  information  concerning 
arms  control  and  disarmament; 

(4)  the  preparation  for  and  management 
of  U.S.  participation  In  International  nego- 
tiations In  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment field;  and 

(5)  the  preparation  for,  operation  of  or.  as 
appropriate,  direction  of  U.S.  participation 
In  such  control  systems  as  may  become  part 
of  U.S.  arms  control  and  disarmament 
activities. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  exercise  leadership 
in  assuring  that  differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning arms  control  and  disarmament  policy 
and  related  matters  are  received  expedi- 
tiously and  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
appropriate  in  order  to  produce  common  or 
harmonious  action  among  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

Sec.  4.  Reseaech.— With  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  affected  agencies,  the  Director 
shall   develop  and  keep  current  a  compre- 


hensive and  balanced  program  of  research, 
development,  and  other  studies  needed  to 
be  conducted  by  cw  for  the  Oovemment  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  formu- 
lation. The  Director  shall  wntint^tin  a  con- 
tinuing inventory  of  Federal  activities  re- 
lated to  the  planned  program  and  advise  the 
affected  agencies  as  to  their  respectlTe  par- 
ticipations In  the  planned  program  in  order 
to  produce  harmonious  action  and  prevent 
duplication  of  effort.  The  Director  shall 
periodically  submit  to  the  Dlreetor  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  consolidated  schedule 
of  such  activiues  with  assessments  of  their 
respective  programs  by  the  responsible  agen- 
cies, together  with  his  evaluations  regarding 
these  activities. 

Sec.  6.  FoacE  akd  ASMAMxirr  i.xvxi.s. — The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Director 
informed  with  respect  to  the  planning  of 
Armed  Forces  levels  and  armaments  and,  for 
consideration  In  connection  with  such  plan- 
ning. The  tHrector  shall  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  statements  of  existing  and 
projected  arms  control  and  disarmament  pol- 
icies. 

John  F.  Kennist. 

The  Wkfte  House,  August  20,  19€2. 


Appendix  II 
Outline  or  Basic   Peovisions  or  a   Dratt 

Treatt    on    Gene&al   and    Complete    Dis- 

akmament 
(Submitted  on  April  18,  1962,  by  the  United 

States    to    the    18-natlon    Committee    on 

Disarmament  at  Geneva,   as  amended  on 

August  6  and  8.  1962) 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment in  a  peaceful  world,  the  umted  States 
submits  the  following  outline  of  basic  pro- 
visions of  such  a  treaty.  The  preamble  of 
such  a  treaty  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  negotiations  and  is  therefore  not  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  this  treaty  outline. 

a.  objecttves 

1.  To  Insure  that  (a)  disarmament  Is 
general  and  complete  and  war  Is  no  longer 
an  Instrxxment  for  settling  international 
problems,  and  (b)  general  and  complete 
disarmament  Is  accompanied  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  reliable  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  by  effective  arrange- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Taking  into  account  paragraphs  3  and 
4  below,  to  provide,  with  resi>ect  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  every  nation,  for: 

(a)  Disbanding  of  armed  forces,  dis- 
mantling of  military  establishments,  includ- 
ing bases,  cessation  of  the  production  of 
armaments  as  well  as  their  liquidation  or 
conversion  to  peaceftU  uses; 

(b)  Bimlnation  of  all  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  biological,  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  cessation  of  the 
production  of  such  weapons; 

(c)  Elimination  of  all  means  of  delivery 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

(d)  Abolition  of  the  organizations  and 
Institutions  designed  to  organize  the  mili- 
tary efforts  of  states,  oessation  of  military 
training,  and  closing  of  all  military  training 
institutions; 

(e)  Discontinuance  of  military  expendi- 
tures. 

3.  To  insure  that,  at  the  completion  of 
the  program  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, states  would  have  at  their  dis- 
posal only  those  nonnuclear  armaments, 
forces,  fscllities.  and  establishments  as  are 
agreed  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  protect  the  personal  security  of 
citizens. 

4.  To  insure  that  during  and  after  im- 
plementation of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, states  also  would  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  United  Na- 
tions Peace  Force  to  be  equipped  with  agreed 
types  of  armaments  necessary  to  insure  that 
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the  United  Nations  can  effectively  deter  or 
suppress  any  threat  or  lue  of  arms. 

6.  To  esUbUsh  and  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  at  an  International  Dlaarma- 
ment  Organisation  within  the  framework 
of  the  TThlted  Nations  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  that  all  obligations  under  the  dis- 
armament program  would  be  honored  and 
observed  during  and  after  implementation 
of  general  and  complete  dlsannament;  and 
to  this  end  to  Insure  that  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  and  its  InspectcM^ 
would  have  unrestricted  access  without  veto 
to  all  places  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
effective  verlllcation. 


B.   PtINCIPLES 

The  guiding  principles  during  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives  are: 

1.  Disarmament  would  be  Implemented 
untU  it  is  completed  by  stages  to  be  carried 
out  within  specified  time  limits. 

2.  Disarmament  would  be  balanced  so  that 
at  no  stage  of  the  implementation  of  the 
treaty  could  any  state  or  group  of  states 
gain  military  advantage,  and  so  that  securi- 
ty would  be  insured  equally  for  all. 

3.  CompUance  with  all  disarmament  obli- 
gations would  be  effectively  verined  during 
and  after  their  entry  into  force.  Verifica- 
tion arrangements  would  be  Instituted  pro- 
gressively as  necessary  to  Insure  throughout 
the  disarmament  process  that  agreed  levels 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  were  not 
exceeded. 

4.  As  national  armaments  are  reduced,  the 
United  Nations  would  be  progressively 
strengthened  in  order  to  Improve  Its  capacity 
to  Insure  international  security  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  international 
cooperation  in  common  taslcs  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

5.  Transition  from  one  stage  of  disarma- 
ment to  the  next  would  take  place  upon 
decision  that  all  measures  in  the  preceding 
stage  had  been  implemented  and  verified  and 
that  any  additional  arrangements  required 
for  measiu-es  In  the  next  stage  were  ready  to 
operate. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  treaty  would  contain  three  stages  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  permanent  state  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  In  a  peaceful 
world.  The  treaty  would  enter  into  force 
upon  the  signature  and  ratification  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  and  such  other  states 
as  might  be  agreed.  Stage  U  would  begin 
when  aU  mUltarily  significant  states  had 
become  parties  to  the  treaty  and  other  tran- 
sition requirements  had  been  satisfied 
Stage  m  would  begin  when  all  states  possess- 
ing armed  forces  and  armaments  had  become 
parties  to  the  treaty  and  other  transition  re- 
quirements had  been  satisfied  Disarma- 
ment, verification,  and  measxires  for  keeping 
the  peace  would  proceed  progressively  and 
proportionately  beginning  with  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty. 

STACK    I 

Stage  I  would  begin  upon  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  treaty  and  would  be  completed 
within  3  years  from  that  date. 

During  stage  I  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
would   imdertake: 

1.  To  reduce  their  armaments  and  armed 
forces  and  to  carry  out  other  agreed  measures 
in  the  manner  outlined  below; 

2.  To  establish  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  upon  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  treaty  in  order  to  insure  the  verifi- 
cation in  the  agreed  manner  of  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken:  and 

3.  To  strengthen  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  peace  through  the  measures  outlined 
below. 

A.    ASMAMUrrS 

1.  Reduction  of  armaments: 
(a)  Specified  parties  to  the  treaty,  as  a 
first  stage  toward  general  and  complete  dis- 


armament in  a  peaceful  world,  would  reduce 
by  30  percent  the  armaments  in  each  cate- 
gory listed  in  subparagraph  (b)  below.  Each 
type  of  armament  in  the  categories  listed  In 
subparagraph  (b)  woxild  be  reduced  by  30 
percent  of  the  inventory  existing  at  an 
agreed  date. 

(b)  All  types  of  armaments  within  agreed 
categories  would  be  subject  to  reduction  in 
stage  I  (the  following  list  of  categories,  and 
of  types  within  categories,  is   illustrative)  : 

(1)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  40,000  kilograms  or  greater; 
missiles  having  a  range  of  5.000  kilometers 
or  greater,  together  with  their  related  fixed 
launching  pads;  and  submarine-launched 
missiles  and  alr-to-surface  missiles  having 
a  range  of  300  kilometers  or  greater. 

(Within  this  category,  the  United  States, 
for  example,  would  declare  as  types  of  arma- 
ments: the  B-52  aircraft:  Atlas  missiles  to- 
gether with  their  related  fixed  launching 
pads;  Titan  missiles  together  with  their  re- 
lated fixed  launching  pads;  Polaris  missiles; 
Hound  Dog  missiles;  and  each  new  type  of 
armament,  such  as  Mlnuteanan  missiles, 
which  came  within  the  category  description, 
together  with,  where  applicable,  their  re- 
lated fixed  launching  pads.  The  declared 
Inventory  of  types  within  the  category  by 
other  parties  to  the  treaty  would  be  simi- 
larly detailed.) 

(2)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  between  15.000  and  40,000 
kilograms  and  those  missiles  not  included 
In  category  (1)  having  a  range  between  300 
and  5,000  kilometers,  together  with  any  re- 
lated fixed  launching  pads.  (The  parties 
would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
within  the  category.) 

(3)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  between  2.500  and  15,000 
kilograms.  (The  parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category.) 

(4)  Sxirface-to-surface  (including  sub- 
marine-launched missiles)  and  air-to-surface 
aerodynamic  and  ballistic  missUes  and  free 
rockets  having  a  range  of  between  10  and 
300  kUometers,  together  with  any  related 
fixed  launching  pads.  (The  parties  would 
declare  their  armaments  by  types  within  the 
category.) 

(5)  Anti-missUe-misslle  systems,  together 
with  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The 
parties  would  declare  their  armaments  by 
types  within  the  category.) 

(6)  Surface-to-air  missiles  other  than 
anti-missile-mlssile  systems,  together  with 
any  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The  par- 
ties would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
within  the  category.) 

(7)  Tanks.  (The  parties  would  declare 
their  armamente  by  types  within  the  cate- 
gory.) 

(8)  Armored  cars  and  armored  personnel 
carriers.  (The  parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category.) 

(9)  All  artiUery  and  mortars  and  rocket 
launchers  having  a  caliber  of  100  millimeters 
or  greater.  (The  parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category.) 

(10)  Combatant  ships  with  standard  dis- 
placement of  400  tons  or  greater  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  Aircraft  carriers,  battleshipe. 
cruisers,  destroyer  types,  and  submarines. 
(The  parties  would  declare  their  armaments 
by  types  within  the  category.) 

2.  Method  Of  reduction : 

(a)  Those  parties  to  the  treaty  which  were 
subject  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  would 
submit  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  an  appropriate  declaration  re- 
specting inventories  of  their  armaments  ex- 
isting at  the  agreed  date. 

(b)  The  reduction  would  be  accomplished 
in  three  steps,  each  consisting  of  1  year. 
One-third  of  the  reduction  to  be  made  during 
stage  I  would  be  carried  out  during  each 
step. 

(c)  During  the  first  part  of  each  step,  one- 
third  of  the   armaments  to   be   eliminated 
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during  stage  I  would  be  placed  in  d.,^ 
under  supervision  of  the  Internation^  ??^ 
armament  Organization.    Durim,  th»  ILi!?" 
part  of  each  step,  the  deposited  armiS^ 
would    be   destroyed   or,   where   a^J^"^ 
converted  to  peaceful  uses.   The  numhi/f   ' 
location   of   such   depots   and   arranaim.  . 
respecting  their  establishment  and  od^«;. 
would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  tixVul^'' 
(d)    In     accordance      with      arranRernVnt 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  a  treatv  «,« 
on  verification,  the  International  Disar^^* 
ment  Organization  would  verify  the  for^' 
Ing  reduction   and   would   provide  aseur^^ 
that    retained    armaments    did    not    exrZ! 
agreed  levels.  "ceec 

3.  Limitation  on  production  of  armament, 
and  on  related  activities :  " 

(a)  Production  of  all  armaments  lut^rt 
In  subparagraph  b  of  paragraph  1  abov. 
would  be  limited  to  agreed  allowances  during 
stage  I  and.  by  the  beginning  of  staw  rt 
would  be  halted  except  for  production  with ' 
in  agreed  limits  of  parts  for  maintenance  of 
the   agreed   retained  armaments. 

(b)  The  allowances  would  permit  limited 
production  of  each  type  of  armament  listed 
in  subparagraph  b  of  paragraph  1  above     in 
all  Instances  during  the  process  of  ellminat 
Ing  production  of  armaments,  any  armament 
produced   within  a  type  woxUd   be  compen 
sated    for    by    an    additional    armament   de 
stroyed   within   that  type  to  the  end  that 
the    10    percent   reduction   in    numbers  in 
each  type   In   each   step,   and   the  resulting 
30  percent   reduction   in  stage  I,   would  h* 
achieved. 

(c)  The  testing  and  production  of  new 
types  of  armaments  would  be  prohibited 

(d)  The  expansion  of  facilities  for  the 
production  of  existing  types  of  armaments 
and  the  construction  or  equipping  of  facili- 
ties for  the  production  of  new  types  of  arma- 
ments would  be  prohibited. 

(e)  The  flight  testing  of  missiles  would  be 
limited  to  agreed  annual  quotas. 

(f)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  international  disarmament 
organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  locations  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  measiu-es  were  not  conducted 
at  undeclared  locations. 

4.  Additional  measures:  The  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  agree  to  examine  unresolved 
questions  relating  to  means  of  accomplish- 
ing in  stages  II  and  m  the  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  production  and 
stockpUes  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  In  light  of  this  ex- 
amination, the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
agree  to  arrangements  concerning  chemical 
and  biological  weap>ons  of  mass  destruction. 

B.    ARMKD    rORCXS 

1.  Reduction  of  armed  forces: 
Force  levels  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics would  be  reduced  to  2.1  million  each 
and  for  other  specified  parties  to  the  treaty 
to  agreed  levels  not  exceeding  2.1  million 
each.  All  other  parties  to  the  treaty  would, 
with  agreed  exceptions,  reduce  their  force 
levels  to  100,000  or  1  percent  of  their  populs- 
tlon,  whichever  were  higher,  provided  that 
in  no  case  would  the  force  levels  of  such 
other  parties  to  the  treaty  exceed  levels  In 
existence  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty. 

2.  Armed  forces  subject  to  reduction: 
Agreed  force  levels  would  include  all  full- 
time,    uniformed    personnel    maintained   by 
national  governments  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

(a)  Career  personnel  of  active  armed 
forces  and  other  personnel  serving  in  the  ac- 
tive {irmed  force  on  fixed  engagements  or 
contracts. 

(b)  Conscripts  performing  their  required 
period  of  full-time  active  duty  as  fixed  by 
national  law. 
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(c)  Personnel  of  militarily  organized  se- 
curity forces  and  of  other  forces  or  organiza- 
tions equipped  and  organized  to  perform  a 
oUUtary  mission. 

3.  Uetbod  of  reduction  of  armed  forces: 
The  reduction  of  force  levels  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Those  i}artles  to  the  treaty  which  were 
subject  to  the  foregoing  reductions  would 
submit  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  a  declaration  stating  their 
force  levels  at  the  agreed  date. 

(b)  Force-level  reductions  would  be  ac- 
complished in  three  steps,  each  having  a  du- 
ration of  1  year.  During  each  step  force  levels 
would  be  reduced  by  one-third  of  the  differ- 
ence between  force  levels  existing  at  the 
agreed  date  and  the  levels  to  be  reached  at 
the  end  of  stage  I. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
sation would  verify  the  reduction  of  force 
levels  and  provide  assurance  that  retained 
forces  did  not  exceed  agreed  levels. 

4.  Additional  measures:  The  parties  to  the 
treaty  which  were  subject  to  the  foregoing 
reductions  would  agree  upon  appropriate  ar- 
rangements. Including  procedures  for  con- 
sultation, in  order  to  insure  that  civilian 
employment  by  military  establishments 
would  be  In  accordance  with  the  objectives 
of  the  obligations  respecting  force  levels. 

C.  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

1.  Production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
nuclear  weapons : 

(a)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  halt 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  In  nuclear  weapons. 

(b)  This  measure  would  be  carried  out  In 
the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  sub- 
mit to  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization a  declaration  listing  by  name,  lo- 
cation and  production  capacity  every  facility 
under  their  Jurisdiction  capable  of  produc- 
ing and  processing  fissionable  materials  at 
the  agreed  date. 

(2)  Production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  purposes  other  than  use  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  limited  to  agreed  levels.  The 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  submit  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization 
periodic  declarations  stating  the  amounts 
and  types  of  fissionable  materials  which  were 
still  being  produced  at  each  facility. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  facilities  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  limitations  were  not  conducted 
at  undeclared  facilities. 

2.  Transfer  of  fissionable  material  to  pur- 
poses other  than  use  In  nuclear  weapons: 

(a)  Upon  the  cessation  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  use  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would 
each  transfer  to  purposes  other  than  use  in 
nuclear  weapons  an  agreed  quantity  of  weap- 
ons-grade U*»  from  past  production.  The 
purposes  for  which  such  materisas  would  be 
used  would  be  determined  by  the  state  to 
wliich  the  material  belonged,  provided  that 
such  materials  were  not  used  In  nuclear 
weapons. 

(b)  To  Insure  that  the  transferred  mate- 
rials were  not  used  In  nuclear  weapjons.  such 
materials  would  be  placed  under  safeguards 
and  Inspection  by  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  either  In  stockpiles  or  at 
the  facilities  In  which  they  would  be  utilized 
for  purposes  other  than  use  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Arrangements  for  such  safeguards  and 
inspection  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex 
on  verification. 


3.  Transf«'  of  fissionable  materials  be- 
tween states  for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy: 

(a)  Any  transfer  of  fissionable  materials 
between  states  would  be  for  purposes  other 
than  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  system  of  safeguards  to  In- 
sure that  such  materials  were  not  used  In 
nuclear  weapons. 

(b)  The  system  of  safeguards  to  be  ap- 
plied for  this  purpose  would  be  developed  In 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  would  be  set  forth  in  an 
annex  to  the  treaty. 

4.  Nontransfer  of  nuclear  weapons : 

The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
seek  to  prevent  the  creation  of  further  na- 
tional nuclear  forces.  To  this  end  the 
parties  would  agree  that : 

(a)  Any  party  to  the  treaty  which  had 
manufactured,  or  which  at  any  time  manu- 
factures, a  nuclear  weapon  would: 

( 1 )  Not  transfer  control  over  any  nuclear 
weapons  to  a  state  which  had  not  manu- 
factured a  nuclear  weapon  before  an  agreed 
date: 

(2)  Not  assist  any  such  state  In  manu- 
facturing any  nuclear  weap>ons. 

(b)  Any  party  to  the  treaty  which  had  not 
manufactured  a  nuclear  weapon  before  the 
agreed  date  would : 

(1)  Not  acquire,  or  attempt  to  acquire, 
control  over  any  nuclear  weapons; 

(2)  Not  manufacture,  or  attempt  to  man- 
ufacture, any  nuclear  weapons. 

5.  Nuclear  weapons  test  explosions: 

(a)  If  an  agreement  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapons  test  explosions  and  providing  for 
effective  International  control  had  come  Into 
force  prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty,  such  agreement  would  become  an 
annex  to  the  treaty,  and  all  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  be  bound  by  the  obligations 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

(b)  If,  however,  no  such  agreement  had 
come  into  force  prior  to  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  treaty,  all  nuclear  weapons  test  ex- 
plosions would  be  prohibited,  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  effective  International  control 
would  be  set  forth  In  an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

6.  Additional  measures: 

The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
examine  remaining  unresolved  questions 
relating  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  in 
stages  II  and  III  the  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  nuclear  weaf>ons  stockpUes. 
In  the  light  of  this  examination,  the  Parties 
to  the  treaty  would  agree  to  arrangements 
concerning  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 

O.    OtTTXE  SPACE 

1  Prohibition  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion In  orbit :  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
agree  not  to  place  In  orbit  weapons  capable 
of  producing  mass  destruction. 

2.  Peaceful  cooperation  In  space:  The 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to  8upp>ort 
increased  International  cooperation  In  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space  In  the  United  Na- 
tions or  through  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments. 

3.  Notification  and  prelaunch  Inspection: 
With  respect  to  the   launching  of  space 

vehicles  and  missiles: 

(a)  Those  parties  to  the  treaty  which  con- 
ducted launchlngs  of  space  vehicles  or  mis- 
siles would  provide  advance  notification  of 
such  launchlngs  to  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  and  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  together  with  the  track  of  the 
sptace  vehicle  or  missile.  Such  advance 
notification  would  be  provided  on  a  timely 
basis  to  permit  pre-launch  Inspection  of  the 
space  vehicle  or  missile  to  be  launched. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  conduct  prelaunch  in- 
spection of  space  vehicles  and  missiles  and 
would   establish  and  operate  any  arrange- 


menu  necessary  for  detecting  unreported 
launchlngs. 

4.  Limitations  on  production  and  oa  re- 
lated activities: 

The  production,  stockpiling  and  testing  of 
boosters  for  space  vehicles  wovUd  be  subject 
to  agreed  limitations.  Such  activities  would 
be  monitored  by  the  International  Disarm- 
ament Organization  In  accordance  with  ar- 
rangements which  would  be  set  forth  in  the 
annex  on  verification. 

K.    MILTTAKT    EXPENDITUmES 

1.  Report  on  expenditures:  The  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  submit  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  at  the  end  of 
each  step  of  each  stage  a  report  on  their 
military  expenditures.  Such  reports  would 
include  an  itemization  of  military  expendi- 
tures. 

2.  Verifiable  reduction  of  expenditures: 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to  ex- 
amine questions  related  to  the  verifiable 
reduction  of  military  expenditures.  In  the 
light  of  this  examination,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  consider  appropriate  arrange- 
ments respecting  military  expenditures. 

r.    REDUCTION  or  THE  RISK  OF  WAR 

In  order  to  promote  confidence  and  reduce 
the  risk  of  war.  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
would   agree   to  the  following  measures: 

1.  Advance  notification  of  military  move- 
ments and  maneuvers:  Specified  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  give  advance  notification 
of  major  military  movements  and  nuuieu- 
vers  to  other  parties  to  the  treaty  and  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization. 
Specific  arrangements  relating  to  this  com- 
mitment, including  the  scale  of  movements 
and  maneuvers  to  be  reported  and  the  In- 
formation to  be  transmitted,  would  be 
agreed. 

2.  Ottservatlon  poste:  Specified  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  permit  observation  posu  to 
be  established  at  agreed  locations.  Including 
major  ports,  railway  centers,  motor  high- 
ways, river  crossings,  and  alrbases  to  report 
on  concentrations  and  movements  of  mili- 
tary forces.  The  numl>er  of  such  posts  could 
be  progressively  expanded  in  each  successive 
step  of  stage  L  Specific  arrangemenU  relat- 
ing to  such  observation  posts,  Including  the 
location  and  staffing  of  posts,  the  method  of 
receiving  and  reporting  Information,  and 
the  schedule  for  installation  of  poets  would 
be  agreed. 

3.  Additional  observation  arrangements: 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  establish 
such  additional  observation  arrangements  as 
might  be  agreed.  Such  arrangonents  could 
be  extended  In  an  agreed  manner  during 
each  step  of  stage  I. 

4.  Exchange  of  military  missions:  Spjecl- 
fled  parties  to  the  treaty  would  undertake 
the  exchange  of  military  missions  between 
states  or  groups  of  states  in  order  to  Improve 
communications  and  understanding  between 
them.  Specific  arrangements  respecting  such 
exchangee  would  be  agreed. 

5.  Communications  between  heads  of  gov- 
ernment: Specified  parties  to  the  treaty 
would  agree  to  the  establishment  of  rapid 
and  reliable  communications  among  their 
heads  of  government  and  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Specific  ar- 
rangements in  this  regard  would  be  subject 
to  agreement  among  the  parties  concerned 
and  between  such  parties  and  the  Secretary- 
General. 

6.  International  Commission  on  Reduction 
of  the  Risk  of  War:  The  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  establish  an  International 
Commission  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 
as  a  subsidiary  body  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  to  examine  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  further 
measures  that  might  be  undertaken  during 
stage  I  or  subsequent  stages  of  dlsannament 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  accident,  mis- 
calculation,  failure   of  communications,   or 
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■tuprlBe  attack.  Specific  arrangements  tor 
such  measures  as  might  be  agreed  to  by  all 
or  acme  at  the  partlee  to  the  treaty  would 
be  subject  to  agreement  among  the  parties 
concerned. 

G.   THK    imXRNATIONAL     DISARMAMENT 
OBGANIZATION 

1.  Establishment  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization:  The  International 
Disarmament  Organization  would  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  treaty 
and  would  function  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

2.  Cooperation  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty: 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
cooperate  promptly  and  fully  with  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization  and  to 
assist  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization in  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions and  in  the  execution  of  the  decisions 
made  by  it  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty 

3.  Verification  fimctions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization:  The  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization  would 
verify  disarmament  measures  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles  which  would  be 
implemented  through  specific  arrangements 
set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verification: 

(a)  Measures  providing  for  reduction  of 
armaments  would  be  verified  by  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  at  agreed 
depots  and  would  Include  verification  of  the 
destruction  of  armaments  and,  where  appro- 
priate, verification  of  the  conversion  of  ar- 
maments to  peaceful  uses.  Measures  provid- 
ing for  reduction  of  armed  forces  would  be 
verified  by  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  either  at  the  agreed  depots  or 
other  agreed  locations. 

(b)  Measures  halting  or  limiting  produc- 
tion, testing,  and  other  specified  activities 
would  be  verified  by  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization.  Parties  to  the 
treaty  would  declare  the  nature  and  location 
of  all  production  and  testing  facilities  and 
other  specified  activities.  The  International 
Disarmament  Organization  would  have  ac- 
cess to  relevant  facilities  and  activities 
wherever  located  In  the  territory  of  such  par- 
ties. 

(c)  Assurance  that  agreed  levels  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  were  not  exceeded 
and  that  activities  limited  or  prohibited  by 
the  treaty  were  not  being  conducted  clan- 
destinely would  be  provided  by  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  through 
agreed  arrangements  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  providing  that  the  extent  of  in- 
spection during  any  step  or  stage  would  be 
related  to  the  amount  of  disarmament  being 
undertaken  and  to  the  degree  of  risk  to  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  possible  violations. 
This  might  be  accomplished,  for  example,  by 
an  arrangement  embodying  such  features  as 
the  following: 

( 1 )  All  parts  of  the  territory  of  those  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  to  which  this  form  of 
verification  was  applicable  would  be  subject 
to  selection  for  inspection  from  the  begin- 
ning of  stage  I  as  provided  below. 

(2)  Parties  to  the  treaty  would  divide  their 
territory  into  an  agreed  number  of  appro- 
priate zones  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
step  of  disarmament  would  submit  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  a 
declaration  stating  the  total  level  of  arma- 
ments, forces,  and  specified  types  of  activi- 
ties subject  to  verification  within  each  zone. 
The  exact  location  of  armaments  and  forces 
within  a  zone  would  not  be  revealed  prior 
to   its  selection  for   inspection. 

(3)  An  agreed  number  of  these  zones 
would  be  progressively  inspected  by  the  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization  dur- 
ing stage  I  according  to  an  agreed  time 
schedule.  The  zones  to  be  inspected  would 
be  selected  by  procedures  which  would  in- 
sure their  selection  by  parties  to  the  treaty 
other  than  the  party  whose  territory  was  to 
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be  inspected  or  any  party  asBociated  with  it. 
Upon  selection  of  each  zone,  the  party  to  the 
treaty  wboee  territory  was  to  be  Inspected 
woiild  declare  the  exact  location  of  arma- 
ments, forces  and  other  agreed  activities 
within  the  selected  zone.  During  the  veri- 
fication process,  arrangements  would  be 
made  to  provide  assurance  against  unde- 
clared movements  of  the  objects  of  verlflca- 
tlon  to  or  from  the  zone  or  zones  being  in- 
spected. Both  aerial  and  mobile  ground 
Inspection  would  be  employed  within  the 
zone  being  Inspected.  Insofar  as  agreed 
measures  being  verified  were  concerned  ac- 
cess within  the  zone  would  be  free  and  un- 
impeded and  verification  would  be  carried 
out  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  state 
being  Inspected. 

(4)  Once  a  zone  had  been  inspected  It 
would  remain  open  for  further  inspection 
while  verification  was  being  extended  to 
additional  zones. 

(5)  By  the  end  of  stage  III.  when  all  dis- 
armament measures  had  been  completed, 
inspection  would  have  been  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  territory  of  parties  to  the  treaty. 

4.  Composition  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization 

(a)  The  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization would  have: 

(1)  A  General  Conference  of  all  the  par- 
ties to  the  treaty; 

(2)  A  Control  Council  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  major  signatory  powers 
as  permanent  members  and  certain  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  on  a  rotating  basis- 
and 

(3)  An  Administrator  who  would  admin- 
ister the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization under  the  direction  of  the  Control 
Council  and  who  would  have  the  authority, 
staff,  and  finances  adequate  to  Insure  effec- 
tive and  Impartial  Implementation  of  the 
functions  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization. 

(b)  The  General  Conference  and  the  Con- 
trol Council  would  have  power  to  establish 
such  subsidiary  bodies,  including  expert 
study  groups,  as  either  of  them  might  deem 
necessary. 

5.  Functions  of  the  General  Conference: 
The  General  Conference  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing functions,  among  others  which  might 
be  agreed: 

(a)  Electing  nonpermanent  members  to 
the  Control  Council. 

(b)  Approving  certain  accessions  to  the 
treaty. 

(c)  Appointing  the  Administrator  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Control   Council. 

(d)  Approving  agreements  between  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization 
and  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

(e)  Approving  the  budget  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization. 

(f)  Requesting  and  receiving  reports  from 
the  Control  Council  and  deciding  upon  mat- 
ters referred  to  it  by  the  Control  Council. 

(g)  Approving  reports  to  be  submitted  to 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations. 

(h)  Proposing  matters  for  consideration 
by  the  Control  Council. 

(1)  Requesting  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  give  advisory  opinions  on  legal 
questions  concerning  the  interpreUtion  or 
application  of  the  treaty,  subject  to  a  gen- 
eral authorization  of  this  power  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Katlons. 

(J)  Approving  amendment*  to  the  treaty 
for  possible  ratification  by  the  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

(k)  Considering  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est pertaining  to  the  treaty  or  disarmament 
in  general. 

6.  Functions  of  the  Control  Council:  The 
Control  Council  would  have  the  following 
functions,  among  others  which  might  be 
agreed : 

(a)  Recommending  appointment  of  the 
Administrator. 


(b)  Adopting  rules  for  implementine  tK. 
terms  of  the  treaty.  ^^  "** 

(c)  Establishing  procedures  and  stondsM. 
for  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  vm 
fication     arrangements,     and     maintainS^ 
supervision  over  such  arrangements  andtKl 
Administrator.  "* 

(d)  Establishing  procedures  for  makln, 
available  to  the  parties  to  the  treaty  h^ 
produced  by  verification  arrangements 

(e)  Considering  reports  of  the  Admlnijtr». 
tor  on  the  progress  of  disarmament  measiuM 
and  of  their  verification,  and  on  the  installs 
tion    and    operation   of    the    verification  ar 
rangements. 

(f)  Recommending  to  the  conference  an 
proval  of  the  budget  of  the  Internptlonal 
Disarmament  Organization. 

(g)  Requesting  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  give  advisory  opinions  on  legal 
questions  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  treaty,  subject  to  a  general 
authorization  of  this  power  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

( h )  Recommending  to  the  conference  an. 
proval  of  certain  accessions  to  the  treaty 

(1)  Considering  matters  of  mutual  Interest 
pertaining  to  the  treaty  or  to  disarmament 
in  general. 

7.  Functions  of  the  Administrator:  The 
Administrator  would  have  the  following 
functions,  among  others,  which  might  be 
agreed : 

(a)  Administering  the  Installation  and 
operation  of  the  verification  arrangements 
and  serving  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization. 

(b)  Making  available  to  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  data  produced  by  the  verification 
arrangements. 

(c)  Preparing  the  budget  of  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization. 

(d)  Making  reports  to  the  Control  Coun- 
cil on  the  progress  of  disarmament  measures 
and  of  their  verification,  and  on  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  verification 
arrangements. 

8.  Privileges  and  Immunities:  The  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  which  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  grant  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  and  Its  staff  and 
to  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization, 
and  the  legal  capacity  which  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  should  en- 
Joy  in  the  territory  of  each  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  would  be  specified  in  an  aimex 
to  the  treaty. 

9.  Relations  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  organizations: 

(a)  The  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization, being  established  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  would 
conduct  Its  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  would  maintain  close  working  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  would  consult  with 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
on  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 

(b)  The  Control  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  would 
transmit  to  the  United  Nations  annual  and 
other  reports  on  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization. 

(c)  Principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
could  make  recommendations  to  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization,  which 
would  consider  them  and  report  to  the 
United  Nations  on  action  taken. 

Note. — The  above  outline  does  not  cover 
all  the  possible  details  or  aspects  of  relation- 
ships between  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  and  the  United  Nations 

H     MEASURES     TO     STRENGTHEN     ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  KEEPING  THE  PEACE 

1.  Obligations  concerning  threat  or  use  of 
force:  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  un- 
dertake obligations  to  refrain.  In  their  Inter- 
national relations,  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
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force  of  any  type — including  nuclear,  con- 
ventional, chemical,  or  biological  means  of 
warfare — contrary  to  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  Rules  of  international  conduct: 

(a)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree 
to  support  a  study  by  a  subsidiary  body  of 
the  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion of  the  codlflcation  and  progressive  de- 
velopment Of  rules  of  International  conduct 
related  to  disarmament. 

(b)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  re- 
frain from  indirect  aggression  and  subver- 
sion. The  subsidiary  body  provided  for  in 
subparagraph  (a)  would  also  study  methods 
of  assuring  States  against  indirect  aggres- 
sion or  subversion. 

3.  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes : 

(a)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  utilize 
all  appropriate  processes  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  disputes  which  might  arise 
between  them  and  any  other  State,  whether 
or  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  including  ne- 
gotiation, inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  submis- 
sion to  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  choice. 

(b)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree 
that  disputes  concerning  the  Interpretation 
or  application  of  the  treaty  which  were  not 
settled  by  negotiation  or  by  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  would  be 
subject  to  referral  by  any  party  to  the  dis- 
pute to  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
unless  the  parties  concerned  agreed  on  an- 
other mode  of  settlement. 

(c)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree 
to  fupport  a  study  under  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  of  measures 
which  should  be  undertaken  to  make  exist- 
ing arrangements  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  whether 
legal  or  political  in  nature,  more  effective; 
and  to  Institute  new  procedures  and  ar- 
rangements where  needed. 

4.  Maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security:  The  parties  to  the  ueaty  would 
agree  to  support  measures  strengthening 
the  structure,  authority,  and  operation  of  the 
United  Nations  so  as  to  Improve  its  capa- 
bility to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security. 

5.  United  Nations  Peace  Force:  The  parties 
to  the  treaty  would  undertake  to  develop 
arrangements  during  stage  I  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  stage  II  of  a  United  Nations 
peace  force.  To  this  end,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  agree  on  the  following  meas- 
ures within  the  United  Nations: 

(a)  Examination  of  the  experience  of  the 
United  Nations  leading  to  a  further 
strengthening  of  United  Nations  forces  for 
keeping  the  peace. 

(b)  Examination  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
cluding promptly  the  agreements  envisaged 
in  article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

(c)  Conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the 
establlshnxent  of  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  In  stage  n,  including  definitions  of  its 
purpose,  mission,  composition,  and  strength, 
disposition,  conunand  and  control,  training! 
logistical  support,  financing,  equipment,  and 
armaments. 

6.  United  Nations  peace  observation  corps: 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to  sup- 
port the  establishment  within  the  United 
Nations  of  a  peace  observation  corps,  staffed 
with  a  standing  cadre  of  observers  who  could 
be  dlpsatched  promptly  to  investigate  any 
situation  which  might  constitute  a  threat 
to  or  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Elements  of 
the  peace  observation  corps  could  also  be 
stationed  as  appropriate  in  selected  areas 
throughout  the  world. 

I.    TRANSACTION 

Stage  I,  section  I,  transition 
1.  During  the  last  3  month*  of  stage  I, 
the  Control  Council  would  review  the  situa- 


tion respecting  the  following  listed  circum- 
stances with  a  view  to  determining  in  the 
light  of  specified  criteria,  whether  these  cir- 
cumstances existed  at  the  end  of  stage  I: 

(a)  All  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in 
stage  I  had  been  carried  out; 

(b)  All  preparations  required  for  stage  II 
had  been  made;  and 

(c)  All  militarily  significant  states  had 
become  parties  to  the  treaty. 

2.  Transition  from  stage  I  to  stage  II  would 
take  place  at  the  end  of  stage  I  or  at  the  end 
of  any  periods  of  extension  of  stage  I,  upon 
a  determination,  in  the  light  of  specified 
criteria,  by  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
and  members  of  the  Control  Council,  In- 
cluding at  least  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR.,  that  the  foregoing  circumstances 
existed. 

3.  If,  at  the  end  of  stage  I.  one  or  more 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council 
should  declare  that  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  the  agreed  period  of 
stage  I  would,  upon  the  request  of  such 
permanent  member  or  members,  be  extended 
by  a  period  or  periods  totaling  no  more 
than  3  months  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  foregoing  circumstances. 

4.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  or 
p>eriods.  the  Control  Council  would  again 
consider  whether  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  In  fact  exist  and  would  vote  upon 
transition  in  the  manner  specified  in  para- 
graph 2  above. 

Stage  II  would  begin  upon  the  transition 
from  stage  I  and  would  be  completed  within 
3  years  from  that  date. 

During  stage  U.  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
would  undertake: 

( 1 )  To  continue  all  obligations  underuken 
during  stage  I; 

(2)  To  reduce  further  the  armaments  and 
armed  forces  reduced  during  stage  I  and  to 
carry  out  additional  measures  of  disarma- 
ment In  the  manner  outlined  below; 

(3)  To  insure  that  the  International  Dl*- 
armament  Organization  would  have  the 
capacity  to  verify  in  the  agreed  manner  the 
obligations  imdertaken  during  stage  II;  and 

(4)  To  strengthen  further  the  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  the  peace  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  Nations  peace  force 
and  through  the  additional  measures  out- 
lined below. 

A.    ARMAMENTS 

1.  Reduction  of  armaments: 

(a)  Those  parties  to  the  treaty  which  had 
during  stage  I  reduced  their  armaments  in 
agreed  categories  by  30  percent  would  dur- 
ing stage  II  further  reduce  each  type  of 
armaments  in  the  categories  listed  in  section 
A.  subparagraph  1(b)  of  stage  I  by  50  per- 
cent of  the  inventory  exisUng  at  the  end  of 
stage  I. 

( b )  Those  parties  to  the  treaty  which  had 
not  been  subject  to  measures  for  the  re- 
duction of  armaments  during  stage  I  would 
submit  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  an  appropriate  declaration  re- 
specting the  Inventories  by  types,  within  the 
categories  listed  in  stage  I,  of  their  arma- 
ments existing  at  the  beginning  of  stage  n. 
Such  parties  to  the  treaty  would,  dviring 
stage  II.  reduce  the  Inventory  of  each  type 
of  such  armaments  by  65  percent  in  order 
that  such  parties  would  accomplish  the  same 
total  percentage  of  reduction  by  the  end  of 
stage  II  as  would  be  accomplished  by  those 
parties  to  the  treaty  which  had  reduced  their 
armaments  by  30  percent  in  stage  I. 

2.  Additional  armaments  subject  to  reduc- 
tion: 

(a)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  sub- 
mit to  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization a  declaration  respecting  their 
inventories  existing  at  the  beginning  of  stage 
II  of  the  additional  types  of  suTnaments  in 
the  categories  listed  in  subparagraph  (b) 
below,  and  would  during  stage  11  reduce  the 
Inventory  of  each  type  of  such  armaments 
by  60  percent. 


( b )  All  types  of  armamenu  within  fur- 
ther agreed  categories  would  be  subject  to 
reduction  in  stage  n  (the  following  list  of 
categories  is  illustrative)  : 

(1|  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  up  to  2,500  kilograms  (dec- 
larations by  types) . 

(2)  Specified  types  of  unarmed  military 
aircraft  (declarations  by  types) . 

(3)  Missiles  and  free  rocket*  having  a 
range  of  less  than  10  kilometers  (declara- 
tions by  types)  . 

(4)  Mortars  and  rocket  launchers  having 
a  caliber  of  less  than  100  mm.  (declarations 
by  types  t . 

(5)  Specified  types  of  unarmored  person- 
nel carriers  and  transport  vehicles  (declara- 
tions by  types ) . 

(6)  Combatant  ships  with  standard  dis- 
placement of  400  tons  or  greater  which  had 
not  been  included  among  the  armaments 
listed  in  stage  I,  and  combatant  ships  with 
standard  displacement  of  less  than  400  tons 
(declarations  by  types) . 

( 7 )  Specified  types  of  noncombatant  naval 
vessels  (declarations  by  types) . 

(8)  Specified  types  of  small  arm*  (declara- 
tions by  types) . 

( c )  Specified  categories  of  ammunition  for 
armaments  listed  in  stage  I,  secUon  A,  sub- 
paragraph 1(b).  and  subparagraph  (b)  above 
would  be  reduced  to  level*  consistent  with 
the  levels  of  armaments  agreed  for  the  end 
of  stage  II. 

3.  Method  of  reduction:  The  foregoing 
measures  would  be  carried  out  and  would  be 
verified  by  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
that  provided  for  In  stage  I,  section  A.  para- 
graph 2. 

4.  Limitation  on  production  of  armamenu 
and  on  related  activities : 

(a)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  halt 
the  production  of  armaments  In  the  specified 
categories  except  for  production,  within 
agreed  limits,  of  parts  required  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  agreed  retained  armaments. 

(b)  The  production  of  ammunition  in 
specified  categories  would  be  reduced  to 
agreed  levels  consistent  with  the  levels  of 
armaments  agreed  for  the  end  of  stage  n. 

(c)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  halt 
development  and  testing  of  new  types  of 
armaments.  The  lUght  testing  of  existing 
types  of  missiles  would  be  limited  to  agreed 
annual  quotas. 

(d)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  locations  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  measures  were  not  conducted 
at  undeclared  locations. 

5.  Additional  measures : 

(a)  In  the  light  of  their  examination  dur- 
ing stage  I  of  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
production  and  stockpiles  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  undertake  the 
following  measures  respecting  such  weapons : 

(1)  The  cessation  of  all  production  and 
field  testing  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

(2)  The  reduction,  by  agreed  categories, 
of  stockpiles  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  to  levels  50  percent 
below  those  existing  at  the  beginning  of 
stage  II. 

(3)  The  dismantling  or  conversion  to 
peaceful  uses  of  all  facilities  engaged  In  the 
production  or  field  testing  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

(b)  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  In 
an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification  the   International  Disarmament 
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Organization  would  verify  tbe  foregoing 
mmtnxrm  and  would  prorlde  assurance  that 
retained  levela  ot  chemical  and  bkdogleal 
weapons  did  not  exceed  agreed  levels  and 
that  activities  subject  to  the  foregoing  limi- 
tations ware  not  conducted  at  undeclared 
locations. 

B.   AIMED  rOBCES 

1.  Reduction  of  armed  forces: 

(a)  Those  parties  to  the  treaty  which  had 
been  subject  to  meas\u'efi  providing  for  re- 
duction of  force  levels  during  stage  I  would 
further  reduce  their  force  levels  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis: 

(1)  Force  levels  of  the  United  States  of 
Axnerlca  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  would  be  reduced  to  levels  50  per- 
cent below  the  levels  agreed  tot  the  end  of 
stage  I. 

(3)  Force  levels  of  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  which  had  been  subject  to  measiu'es 
providing  for  the  reduction  of  force  levels 
during  stage  I  would  be  further  reduced. 
on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  percentage,  be- 
low the  levels  agreed  for  the  end  of  stage  I  to 
levels  which  would  not  In  any  case  exceed 
the  agreed  level  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  tbe  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  at  the  end  of  stage  H. 

(b)  Tboee  parties  to  tbe  treaty  which  had 
not  been  sohjcct  to  measures  providing  for 
the  reduction  of  armed  fc«rces  during  stage  I 
would  reduce  their  force  levels  to  agreed 
levels  consistent  with  those  to  be  reached 
by  other  parties  whlcb  had  reduced  their 
force  levels  during  stage  I  as  well  as  stage 
n.  In  no  case  would  such  agreed  levels  ex- 
ceed the  agreed  level  for  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  at  the  end  of  stage  n. 

(c)  Agreed  levels  of  armed  forces  would 
Include  all  personnel  in  the  categories  set 
forth  in  sectlcm  B,  paragraph  2,  of  stage  I. 

2.  Method  of  reduction:  The  further  re- 
duction of  force  levels  would  be  carried  out 
and  would  be  verified  by  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  that  provided  for  in  section  B, 
paragraph  3,  of  stage  I. 

3.  Additional  measures :  Agreed  limitations 
consistent  wltb  retained  force  levels  would 
be  placed  on  compulsory  military  training 
and  on  refresher  training  for  reserve  forces 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 

C.    ITDCLEAS  WEAPONS 

1.  Reduction  of  nuclear  weapons:  In  the 
Ugtit  Of  their  examination  during  stage  I  of 
the  means  ol  accomplishing  the  reduction 
and  eventual  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
stockpiles,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
undertake  to  reduce  in  the  following  man- 
ner, remaining  nuclear  weapons  and  fission- 
able materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons: 

(a>  Hm  parties  to  the  treaty  wonU  submit 
to  the  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion a  declaration  stating  the  amounts,  tyi>es, 
and  nature  of  utilization  of  all  their  fission- 
able materials. 

(b)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  reduce 
the  amoimts  and  tyi>e8  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials declared  for  iise  in  nuclear  weapons  to 
minimum  levels  on  the  basis  of  agreed  per- 
centages. The  foregoing  reduction  would 
be  accomplished  through  the  transfer  of  such 
materials  to  purposes  other  than  use  in  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  purpose  for  which  such 
materials  would  be  used  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  state  to  which  the  materials 
belonged,  provided  that  such  materials  were 
not  used  in  nuclear  weapons. 

(c)  The  jiartles  to  the  treaty  would  destroy 
the  nonnuclear  components  and  assembliee 
of  nuclear  weapons  from  which  fissionable 
materials  had  been  removed  to  effect  the 
foregoing  reduction  of  fissionable  materials 
for  use  in  nuclear  weapons. 

(d)  Production  or  refabrlcatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  any  remaining  fissionable  ma- 
terials would  be  subject  to  agreed  limita- 
tions. 


(e)  The  foregoing  measxires  would  be  car- 
ried out  In  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  In 
an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

(f)  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  verification  annex 
to  the  treaty,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
meastu-es  at  declared  locations  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  limitations  vrere  not  conducted 
at  undeclared  locations. 

2.  Registration  of  nuclear  weapons  for  veri- 
fication purposes:  To  facilitate  verlficaUon 
during  stage  HI  that  no  nuclear  weapons  re- 
mained at  the  disposal  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  those  jiartles  to  the  treaty  which  pos- 
sessed nuclear  weapons  would,  during  the 
last  6  months  of  stage  II,  register  and  serial- 
ize their  remaining  nuclear  weapons  and 
would  register  remaining  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  use  in  such  weapons.  Such  regis- 
tration and  serialization  would  be  carried 
out  with  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization in  accordance  with  procedures 
which  would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on 
verification. 

D.    JtUUTASY     BASES    AI*B    FACILITIES 

1.  Reduction  of  military  bases  and  facili- 
ties: The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  dis- 
mantle or  convert  to  peaceful  uses  agreed 
military  bases  and  faclUtiet,  wherever  they 
might  be  located. 

2.  Method  of  reduction: 

(a)  The  list  of  military  bases  and  facili- 
ties subject  to  the  foregoing  measures  and 
the  sequence  and  arrangements  for  dis- 
mantling or  converting  them  to  peaceful 
uses  would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the 
treaty. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
veriflcatlon.  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures. 

X.  RIDUCnON  OF  THE  KIBK  OF  WAR 

In  the  light  of  the  examination  by  the 
International  CkMnmlsslon  on  Reduction  of 
tiie  Risk  of  War  diu^ng  stage  I  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  wovild  undertaka  such  additional 
arrangements  as  appeared  desirable  to  pro- 
mote confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  wocld  also  consider 
extending  and  improving  the  measures  un- 
dertaken in  stage  I  for  this  purpose.  The 
Commission  would  remain  in  existence  to 
examine  extensions,  Improvements,  or  addi- 
tional measures  which  might  be  undertaken 
during  and  after  stage  II. 

r.  THE  DTTERNATIONAI,  DISARMAMENT 
OBGANIZATION 

The  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  be  strengthened  In  the  maimer 
necessary  to  ensure  its  capacity  to  verify  the 
measm-es  undertaken  in  stage  n  through  an 
extension  ot  the  arrangements  based  upon 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  G.  para- 
graph 3,  of  stage  I. 

G.  MEASURES  TO  STRENGTHEN  ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  KEEPING  THE  PEACE 

1.  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes: 

(a)  In  Ught  of  the  study  of  pe«u«ful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  conducted  during  stage  I. 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
such  additional  steps  and  arrangements  as 
were  necessary  to  assure  the  just  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  whether 
legal  or  political  in  nature. 

(b)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  under- 
talie  to  accept  without  reeeryation,  pursuant 
to  article  36,  paragraph  (1).  of  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Ck>urt  of  Jiistice,  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  that  Court  to 
decide  international  legal  disputes. 

2.  Rules  of  mternational  conduct: 
(a>  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  con- 
tinue their  support  of  the  study  by  the  sub- 
sidiary body  of  the  International  Disarma^ 
ment  Organisation  initiated  in   stage   I   to 
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study  the  codification  and  progressive  devai 
opment  of  rules  of  international  con<fa« 
related  to  disarmament.  The  parties  to  Sv» 
treaty  would  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
procedures  whereby  rules  recommended  h» 
the  subsidiary  body  and  approved  by  the  Cbn 
trol  Council  would  be  circulated  to  an  t>« 
ties  to  the  treaty  and  would  become  effem»» 
3  months  thereafter  unless  a  majorlt» 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  signified  thS 
disapproval,  and  whereby  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  be  bound  by  rules  which  had 
become  effective  in  this  way  unless,  within 
a  period  of  1  year  from  the  effective  date 
they  formally  notified  the  Internationa] 
Disarmament  Organization  that  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  so  bound.  Using  such 
procedures,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
adopt  such  rtUes  of  international  conduct 
related  to  disarmament  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  stage  m. 

(b)  In  the  light  of  the  study  of  indirect 
aggression  and  subversion  conducted  in  stace 
I.  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree  to 
arrangements  necessary  to  assure  states 
against  Indirect  aggression  and  subversion. 

3.  United  Nations  Peace  Force:  The  United 
Nations  Peace  Force  to  be  established  as  the 
result  of  the  agreement  reached  during  stage 
I  would  come  into  being  within  the  first  year 
of  stage  II  and  would  be  progressively 
strengthened  during  stage  11. 

4.  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Corps; 
The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  conclude 
arrangement  for  the  expansion  of  the  actlvl- 
ties  of  the  United  Nations  Peace  Observation 
Corps. 

5.  National  legislation:  Those  parties  to 
the  treaty  which  had  not  already  done  so 
would,  in  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional processes,  enact  national  legislation  in 
support  of  the  treaty  lmp>o6ing  legal  obliga- 
tions on  individuals  and  organizations  under 
their  Jurisdiction  and  providing  appropriate 
penalties  for  noncompliance. 

H.    TRANSITION 

1.  During  the  last  3  months  of  stage  U. 
the  Control  Council  would  review  the  situa- 
tion respecting  the  following  listed  clrcmnr 
Btancea  wltb  a  view  to  determining.  In  tbe 
Ught  at  specified  criteria,  whether  these  cir- 
cumstances existed  at  the  end  of  stage  II: 

(a)  All  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  la 
stage  II  had  been  carried  out; 

(b)  All  preparations  required  for  stage  III 
had  been  made ;  and 

(c)  All  states  possessing  armed  forces  and 
armaments  had  become  pMu-tles  to  the  treaty. 

2.  Transition  from  stage  II  to  stage  HI 
would  take  place  at  the  end  at  stage  n  or  at 
the  end  of  any  periods  of  extension  of  stage 
n.  upon  a  determination,  in  the  light  of 
specified  criteria,  by  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Control  Council, 
including  at  least  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics,  that  the 
foregoing  circumstances  existed. 

3.  If,  at  the  end  of  stage  II,  one  or  more 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council 
should  declare  that  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  the  agreed  period  of 
stage  II  would,  upon  the  request  of  such 
permanent  member  or  members,  be  extended 
by  a  period  or  periods  totaling  no  more  than 
3  months  for  the  pxirpose  of  bringing  about 
the  foregoing  circumstances. 

4.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  or 
periods,  the  Control  Council  would  again 
consider  whether  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  in  fact  exist  and  would  vote  upon 
transition  in  the  manner  specified  in  para- 
erraph  2  alx>ve. 

STACK  in 

Stage  III  would  begin  upon  the  transition 
from  stage  II  and  would  be  completed  within 
an  agreed  period  of  time  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

During  stage  III,  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
would  undertake: 

1.  To  continue  all  obligations  undertaken 
during  stages  I  and  11; 
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«    Tn  comolete  the  process  of  general  and  and   those   for    providing   agreed   manpower  inventions  reported  to  the  International  Dls- 

i;„Tete  SS^iment  iTtJe  manner  out-  for  the  United  Natlom,  Peace  Totct.  armament  Organization  in  accordance  with 

«"°P**^  ~r^  3.  other  limitations:    The  parties  to  the  subparagraph  (a)  above. 

'"v   To   Insure  that  the   International   Dis-  treaty   would   halt  aU   mUltary  conscription  2.  International   cooperation:    The  parties 

J«arnent  Organization  would  have  the  ca-  and   would   xmdertake   to    annul    legislation  to    the   treaty   would  agree   to  support  full 

itv  to  verUy  in  the  agreed  manner  the  concerning  naUonal  mUitary  establishments  International    cooperation    in    all    fields    of 

^wiMtions  undertaken  during  stage  in  and  or  miUtary  service  inconsistent  with  the  fore-  scientific  research  and  development,  and  to 

°f  continuing  verification  subsequent  to  the  going  measures.  engage   t"    t^**   nrhanffe   of  ■clentlfie   and 

-omDletlon  of  stage  III;  and  j,    Knct.EAR  weapons 
strengthen     further    the     arrange- 


4.  To 


1    Reduction  of  nuclear  weapons;  In  light 


in  free  exchange  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  and  free  interchange 
of    views    among    scientific    and    technical 

personnel. 

r.    REDUCTION  or  THE  RISK  OF  WAR 

1.  Improved  measures:  In  the  light  of  the 
stage  II  examination  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of 
War,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  under- 
take such  extensions  and  improvements  of 


n,ents   ^"^J^fPi^f   *^"   ^^'^   w^lS   aSd  of  the  steps  taken  in  stages  I  and  II  to  halt 

following  ^^«J^^*:*"\^  °.h    ?he    addi-  the   production    of    fissionable    material    for 

,on,plete    'i^^^*^*    *^,^f    ^^"^    ^*^'*'  use  in  nuclear  weapons  and  to  reduce  nu- 

tional  measures  outlined  below.  ^^^^  weapons  stockpiles,  the  parties  to  the 

A.  ARMAMENTS  treaty  would  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons 

1  Reduction    of    armaments:    Subject    to  remaining  at  their  disposal,  would  cause  to 
aareed   requirements   for   nonnuclear   anna-  be  dismantled  or  converted  to  peaceful  use 

ments  of  agreed  types  for  national  forces  re-  all  facilities  for  production  of  such  weapons,      existing  arrangements   and  such   additional 

auired  to  maintain  internal  order  and  protect  and  would  transfer  all  materials   remaining      ..-i-oncr.m.nt*  a.  onnoarMi  dMfrKhi*  t^  nro- 

ttit  personal  security  of  citizens,  the  parties  at  their  disposal  for  use  In  such  weapons  to 

to  the  treaty  would  eliminate  all  armaments *' ' ^  —» — -"" 

remaining   at  their  disposal   at  the  end  of 

stage  II. 

2  Method  of  reduction : 

(a)  The  foregoing  measure  would  l>e  car- 
ried out  m  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  that  would  be  set  forth  in  an 
annex  to  the  treaty. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  verify  the  foregoing  measures 

and  would  provide  assurance   that  retained 

armaments  were  of  the  agreed  types  and  did 

not  exceed  agreed  levels. 

3  Limitations  on  production  of  armaments 
and  on  related  activities: 

(a)  Subject  to  agreed  arrangements  in 
support  of  national  forces  required  to  main- 
tain internal  order  and  protect  the  personal 
security  of  citizens  and  subject  to  agreed  ar- 
rangements in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
halt  all  applied  research,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  testing  of  armaments  and  would 
cause  to  be  dismantled  or  converted  to  peace- 
ful uses  all  other  facilities  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  locations  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  measures  were  not  conducted 
at  undeclared  locations. 


B.    ARMED    FORCXrS 

1.  Reduction  of  armed  forces:  To  the  end 
that  upon  completion  of  stage  II  they  would 
have  at  their  disposal  only  those  forces  and 
organizational  arrangements  necessary  for 
agreed  forces  to  maintain  internal  order  and 
protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens  and 
that  they  would  be  capable  of  providing 
agreed  manpower  for  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
complete  the  reduction  of  their  force  levels, 
disband  systems  of  reserve  forces,  cause  to 
be  disbanded  organizational  arrangements 
comprising  and  supporting  their  national 
military  establishment,  and  terminate  the 
employment  of  civilian  personnel  associated 
with  the  foregoing. 

2.  Method  of  reduction: 

(a)  The  foregoing  measxires  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequence  through  ar- 
rangements which  would  be  set  forth  In  an 
annex  to  the  treaty. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  and  would  provide  assurance  that 
the  only  forces  and  organizational  arrange- 
ments retained  or  subsequently  established 
were  those  necessary  for  agreed  forces  re- 
quired to  maintain  Internal  order  and 
to  protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens 


purposes  other  than  use  In  such  weapons. 

2.  Method  of  reduction: 

( a  t  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  In  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  and  would  provide  assurance  that 
no  nuclear  weapons  or  materials  for  use  In 
such  weapons  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 
parties  of  the  treaty  and  that  no  such 
weapons  or  materials  were  produced  at  un- 
declared facilities. 

D.     MILFTAHT     BASES     AND     FACILITIES 

1.  Reduction  of  military  ba^cs  and  facili- 
ties: The  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
dismantle  or  convert  to  peacelul  uses  the 
military  bases  and  facilities  remaining  at 
their  disposal,  wherever  they  might  be  lo- 
cated, in  an  agreed  sequence  except  for  such 
agreed  bases  or  facilities  within  the  territory 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  for  agreed  forces 
required  to  maintain  internal  order  and 
protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens. 

2.  Method  of  reduction; 

(a)  The  list  of  military  bases  and  f.icll- 
Itles  subject  to  the  foregoing  measures  and 
the  sequence  and  arrangements  for  disman- 
tling or  converting  them  to  peaceful  uses 
during  stage  III  would  be  fei  forth  in  an 
annex  to  the  treaty. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  arrargcm-nts 
which  would  be  set  forth  In  the  anxiex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measure  at  declared  locations  and  provide 
assurance  that  there  were  no  undeclared 
military  bases  and  facilities. 

E.     RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT     OF     MILITARY 
SIGNIFICANCE 

1.  Reporting  requirement;  The  pmrtles  to 
the  treaty  would  undertake  the  foUowlng 
measures  respecting  research  and  develop- 
ment of  military  significance  subsequent  to 
stage  ni: 

(a)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  report 
to  the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation any  basic  scientific  discovery  and  any 
technological  invention  having  potential 
military  significance. 

(b)  The  control  council  would  establish 
such  expert  study  groups  as  might  be  re- 
quired to  examine  the  potential  military 
significance  of  such  discoveries  and  Inven- 
tions and,  if  necessary,  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate measures  for  their  control.  In 
the  light  of  such  expert  study,  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  would,  where  necessary,  estab- 
lish agreed  arrangements  providing  for  veri- 
fication by  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  that  such  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions were  not  utilized  for  military  pur- 
poses. Such  arrangements  would  become 
an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

(c)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  agree 
to  appropriate  arrangements  for  protection 
of  the  ownership  rights  of  all  discoveries  and 


arrangements  as  appeared  desirable  to  pro- 
mote confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 
The  Commission  would  remain  in  existence 
to  examine  extensions,  improvements,  or  ad- 
ditional measures  which  might  be  taken 
during  and  after  stage  m. 

2  Application  of  meastu-es  to  continuing 
forces:  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  ap- 
ply to  national  forces  required  to  maintain 
internal  order  and  protect  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  citizens  thoee  applicable  measures 
concerning  the  reduction  of  the  risk  of  war 
that  had  been  applied  to  national  armed 
forces  in  stages  1  and  11. 

C.    INTERNATIONAL   DISARMAMENT   ORGANIZATION 

The  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  be  strengthened  In  the  manner 
necessary  to  Insure  Its  capacity  ( 1 )  to  verify 
the  measures  undertaken  in  stage  in  through 
an  extension  of  arrangements  based  upon 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  G,  para- 
graph 3  of  stage  I  so  that  by  the  end  of  stage 
III,  when  all  disarmament  meas\u-es  had 
been  completed.  Inspection  would  have  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  territory  of 
parties  to  the  treaty;  and  (2)  to  provide 
continuing  verification  of  disarmament  after 
the  completion  of  stage  m. 

H.    MEAStTRES     TO     STRENGTHEN     ARRANCXMKNTS 
FOR  KEEPING  THE  PEACE 

1  Peaceful  change  and  settlement  of  dis- 
putes: The  p«u-tleB  to  the  treaty  would  un- 
dertake such  additional  steps  and  arrange- 
ments as  were  necessary  to  provide  a  basis 
for  peaceful  change  in  a  disarmed  world 
and  to  continue  the  Just  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  all  International  disputes, 
whether  legal  or  political  in  nature. 

2.  Rules  of  international  conduct:  The 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  continue  the 
codification  and  progressive  development  of 
rules  of  international  conduct  related  to 
disarmament  In  the  manner  provided  in 
stage  n  and  by  any  other  agreed  procedure. 

3.  United  Nations  Peace  Force:  The  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  would  progressively 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  Peace  Force 
established  In  stage  n  until  It  had  sufficient 
armed  forces  and  armaments  so  that  no 
state  could  challenge  it. 

I.    COMPLETION  OF  STAGE  IH 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  time  period  r  greed 
for  stage  m,  the  Control  CouncU  would 
review  the  situation  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  all  undertakings  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  stage  III  had  been  carried  out. 

2.  This  determination  would  be  made  by 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Control  Council,  including  at 
least  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  If  an  affirmative 
determination  were  made,  stage  III  would 
be  deemed  completed. 

3.  In  the  event  that  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  control  council 
should  declare  that  such  undertakings  had 
not  been  carried  out,  the  agreed  period  of 
stage  in  would,  upon  the  request  of  such 
permanent  member  or  members,  be  ex- 
tended for  a  period  or  periods  totaling  no 
more   than   3   months   for    the   purF>ose   of 
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completing  any  uncompleted  uad«rtaklnga. 
Upon  the  expiration  ot  sucb  period  or  pe- 
riod*, the  control  council  voiild  again  oon- 
Mder  whether  lucb.  undartaking»  had  been 
carried  out  and  would  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion In  the  manner  epedfled  in  paragraph  2 
above. 

4.  After  the  completion  of  stage  m,  the 
obligations  undertaken  in  stages  I,  n,  and 
in  would  continue. 

GENEBAI.      PBOVISIONS       APPLJCABI.E      TO       ALL 
BTACaS 

1.  Subaequent  mndlflcationa  or  amend- 
ments Of  the  treaty:  The  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  agree  to  mwciiic  procedures  for 
considering  amendments  or  modifications  of 
the  txeaty  wlilch  were  believed  desirable  by 
any  party  to  tb»  tnaty  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience in  tlw  early  period  of  implementation 
of  the  treaty.  Such  procedures  would  in- 
clude provision  for  a  conference  on  revision 
oC  the  treaty  after  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

2.  Interim  agreement:  The  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  undertake  such  ^leclfic  arrange- 
ments, including  the  establishment  of  a 
preparatory  omumission,  as  were  necessary 
between  the  signing  and  entry  into  force  of 
the  treaty  to  insure  the  initiation  of  stage  I 
immediately  upon  the  entzy  into  force  of 
the  treaty,  and  to  provide  an  intolm  forum 
for  the  exchange  oi  views  and  information  on 
topics  relating  to  the  treaty  and  to  the 
achievement  of  a  permanent  stage  of  general 
and  oomplete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful 
world. 

3.  Parties  to  the  treaty,  ratification,  acces- 
sion and  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty: 

(a)  The  treaty  wofuld  be  <^>en  to  signature 
and  ratiflcatlop,  or  accession  by  all  members 
of  the  United  ITations  or  Its  specialized 
agencies. 

(b)  Any  other  stage  which  desired  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  treaty  could  accede  to 
the  treaty  with  the  approval  (rf  the  confer- 
ence on  recommendation  of  the  control 
council. 

(c)  The  treaty  would  come  into  force  when 
It  had  been  ratified  by stetes.  Includ- 
ing the  United  Stetes  ot  America,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  SodsOlst  BepubUcs.  and  an  agreed 
number  of  the  following  stetes: 

(d)  In  order  to  assure  the  achievement  of 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  permanent 
state  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
in  a  peaceful  world,  the  treaty  would  q>eclf y 
that  the  aooeastoa  of  certain  militarily  sig. 
nif leant  stetee  wookl  be  essential  for  the  con- 
tinusd  effecttvenesB  of  the  treaty  or  for  the 
coming  Into  force  of  particular  measures  mr 
stages. 

(e)  The  parties  to  the  treaty  would  under- 
take to  exert  every  effort  to  Induce  other 
stetes  or  autborlttes  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

(f)  The  treaty  would,  be  subject  to 
ratification  or  acoeptaace  in  acccodance  with 
constitutional  processes. 

(g)  A  depository  government  would  be 
agreed  upon  which  would  liave  all  of  the 
duties  TuxrmaJlj  Incimibent  upon  a 
depository.  Alternatively,  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  the  depository. 

4.  Finance: 

(a)  In  order  to  meet  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization, the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
bear  the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation's expenses  as  provided  in  the  budget 
approved  by  the  general  conference  and  in 
accordance  with  a  scale  of  apportionment 
approved  by  the  general  conference. 

(b)  The  general  conference  woiild  exercise 
borrowing  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disaainament  Organization. 

5.  Anthentle  teste:  The  text  of  the  treaty 
would  consist  of  equally  authentic  versions 
in  Kngllsh.  French.  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
Spanish. 


Appdtdiz  in  .         . 

The  UMni»  KaroDcnc  tan  tsx  UwrrM  States 
or  AitaucA 

(Draft  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  teats 
in  all  environments) 

PKEIAMBLE 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Brlteln  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Desirous  of  ending  permanently  all  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosions,  ■ 

Have  agreed  as  follows:  | 

AXTICLE    I OBLIGATIONS    TO    OISCONTINUE 

Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty : 

(a)  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  carrying 
out  Of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  at  any 
place  under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control;  and 

(b)  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging, 
or  in  any  way  participating  In,  the  carrying 
out  of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  any- 
where. 

ARTICLE    II ESTABLISHMENT     OF    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENTIFIC  COMMISSION 

1.  The  carrying  out  of  the  obligations  a.s- 
sumed  In  articles  I  and  IX  of  this  treaty 
shall  be  verified  by  an  International  Scien- 
tific Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission."  The  Commission  shall 
Include  an  International  staff,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "staff."  and  a  verification 
system,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"system." 

2.  Each  of  the  parties  undertakes  to  co- 
operate promptly  and  fully  in  the  establish- 
ment and  effective  organization  of  the 
Commission.  Each  of  the  pcu-ties  also  under- 
takes to  cooperate  promptly  and  fully  in 
carrying  out  the  measures  of  verification  set 
forth  In  this  treaty  and  in  any  agreements 
which  the  parties  may  conclude  with  the 
Commission. 

ARTICLE    in njNCTIONS    OF    THE   INTERNATION- 
AL  SCIENTIFIC   COMMISSION 

1.  The  Cc»nmi8slon  shall  have  general  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  collection  of  data  on. 
and  the  reporting  of,  all  events  which  could 
be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosions,  and  for  making  positive  identifi- 
cation of  the  nature  and  origin  of  such 
evente  wherever  possible. 

2.  The  Commission  shall  maintain  super- 
vision of  all  elements  of  the  system  In  order 
to  Insure  that  such  elements  function  in  an 
Integrated  manner.  For  this  purpose  the 
Commission  shall  establish  and  monitor  ad- 
herence to  standards  for  the  operation,  cali- 
bration and  coordination  of  all  elements  of 
the  system. 

3.  The  Commission  may  consult  with  the 
parties  concerning  the  nature  of  any  un- 
identified event  which  could  be  suspected  of 
being  a  nuclear  weapon  test  exploeion  and, 
on  the  basis  of  available  data,  may  Issue  to 
all  parties  a  report  concerning  the  nature 
and  origin  of  any  event  reported  to  it  by 
the  steff. 

4.  The  Commission,  by  majority  vote  in- 
cluding the  concurring  votes  of  the  perma- 
nent members,  shall  approve  the  total 
amount  of  its  annual  budget. 

5.  The  C<Hnml8sion  shall  arrange  for  ob- 
servers to  be  permanently  stationed  at.  and 
to  make  periodic  visits  to,  elements  of  the 
system  in  order  to  Insure  that  established 
procedures  for  the  rapid,  coordinated  and  re- 
liable collection  of  data  are  being  followed 

6.  The  Commission  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  or  authority  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty. 

7.  The  Commission  shall  establish  such 
laboratories  and  other  faculties  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  tasks 
assigned  to  it  under  this  treaty. 
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8    The  Commission,  by  majority  vote  in 
eluding  the  concurring  votes  of  the  nerBT* 
nent  members,  shall  appoint  an  executt.1 
ofBcer  to  assist  It  in  carrying  out  Its  r^'- 

9.  The  Commission  shall  conduct.  »nH 
shall  facilitate  the  participation  of  manbew 
of  the  staff  in.  programs  of  basic  scien 
tlfic  research  to  Improve  the  capablUtv  of 
the  Commission  to  perform  lu  function*  un 
der  the  present  treaty  and  to  insure  the  use 
of  the  most  efficient  and  up-to-date  methodl 
of  verification  of  the  obligations  underta^ 
by  the  parties  to  this  treaty. 

10.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Com 
mission  shall  arrange  for  a  conference  of 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  be  held  when.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  permament  members,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  states  have  become  parties 
to  it,  in  order  to  hold  the  elections  referred 
to  in  paragraph  lb  of  article  IV.  Such  con 
ference  shall   be  held,  in   any  event,  when 

number  of  states.  Including  the  per- 

manent  members,  have  become  parties. 

11.  Approximately  every  3  years  thereafter 
the  Commission  shall  Invite  the  parties  to  a 
conference  in  order  to  hold  subsequent  elec- 
tions to  the  Commission. 

12.  The  Commission  may  arrange  for  a 
conference,  at  any  time  it  deems  appropri- 
ate, in  order  to  discuss  matters  pertainine 
to  the  treaty. 

ARTICLE    IV ORGANIZATION    AND   PROCEDURES  OP 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCIENTIFIC    COMMISSION 

1.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
15  members.  They  shall  l>e  selected  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Briuin 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,  shall  be  permanent  members. 

( b )  Twelve  other  members  shall  be  elected 
by  majority  vote  of  the  parties  present  and 
voting  in  the  conference  described  in  para- 
graphs 10  and  11  of  article  III,  of  which— 

(i)  three  shall  be  from  among  parties 
nominated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics; 

( ii )  two  shall  be  from  among  parties 
nominated  Jointly  by  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  of  America; 

(ill)  seven  shall  be  from  among  parties 
nominated  Jointly  by  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  as  wide  a  geo- 
graphical basis  as  possible. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  any  nominations 
called  for  in  paragraph  lb  o<  this  article  are 
not  made,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  shall 
elect,  at  the  conferences  described  in  para- 
graphs 10  and  11  of  article  m,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Commission  from  among  all 
of  the  parties. 

2.  The  members  elected  to  the  first  Com- 
mission shall  serve  for  3  years  from  their 
election.  Regular  elections  shall  be  held 
trlennlally  thereafter,  and  those  members 
elected  to  the  Commission  shall  serve  until 
replaced  or  reelected  at  the  next  triennial 
election. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  one  vote.  All  decisions,  unless  other- 
wise specified  In  this  treaty,  shall  be  taken 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

4.  Any  party  to  the  treaty  which  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission  may  participate, 
without  vote.  In  the  discussion  of  any  ques- 
tion brought  before  the  Commission  when- 
ever the  latter  considers  that  the  interests 
of  that  party  are  specifically  affected. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  such 
times  as  it  may  determine  or  within  24  hours 
at  the  request  of  any  member. 

6.  The  permanent  members  shall  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  until  It 
has  been  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
1  of  this  article.  In  doing  so.  the  permanent 
members  shall  act  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment.    They  shall  cooperate  In  encouraging 
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other  stetes  to  become  parties  and  they  shall 
take  prompt  action  to  nominate  parties,  as 
provided  in  paragraph  lb  of  this  article,  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  selection  of  member- 
sbip  In  the  Commission  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

7.  The  headquarters  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  located  at . 

ARTICLE   V FUNCTIONS   OF   THE    INTERNATIONAI. 

STAFF 

1.  The  steff  shall  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  Ito  functions. 

2.  The  steff  shall  supervise  the  collection 
of  data  by  all  elemente  of  the  system  and 
shall  provide  the  observers  who  are  to  be 
stationed  at  and  make  visits  to  elements  of 
the  system  for  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graph 5  or  article  HI. 

3.  The  steff  shall  provide  the  personnel  for 
the  manning  of  such  International  elemente 
of  the  system  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Commission. 

4.  The  staff  shall  analyse  date  collected 
by  the  system  In  accordance  with  such 
standards  as  are  set  forth  In  this  treaty 
and  as  may  be  set  forth  by  the  Commission, 
and  shall  forward  to  the  Commission  reports 
on  all  such  data.  Such  data  and  reports 
shall  be  available  for  the  inspection  of  any 
party  upon  request. 

5.  The  system  shall,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  and  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  collect  and  report  to  the  staff, 
within  24  hours  after  detection  of  any  event 
which  could  be  suspected  of  being  a  nucleso- 
weapon  test  explosion,  all  data  received 
relating  to  the  detection,  location,  and  iden- 
tification of  the  event.  Thereafter,  addi- 
tional data,  if  any,  relating  to  the  event 
sliall  be  reported  to  the  staff  as  it  becomes 
available. 

6.  The  staff  shall  provide  technical  In- 
struction for  personnel  operating  elements 
of  the  system. 

ARTICLE    VI ORGANIZATION    OF    THE 

INTERNATIONAL    STAFF 

1  The  executive  officer  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Commission  and,  under  Its  supervi- 
sion, shall  carry  out  Ite  policy  directives. 
His  appointment  shall  extend  for  a  i>erlod 
of  4  years.  The  executive  officer  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  office  by  the  Com- 
mission If.  as  a  result  of  failure  on  his  part 
to  comply  with  the  directives  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  for  any  other  reason,  the  Commission 
decides  that  it  no  longer  has  confidence  In 
him.  Any  such  decision,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  removal,  shall  require  the  con- 
curring votes  of  11  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

2.  Subject  to  regulations  approved  by  the 
Conunlsslon  the  executive  officer  shall  re- 
cruit, organize  and  oversee  the  functioning 
of  the  staff. 

3.  The  steff  shall  Include  such  qualified 
scientific,  technical,  and  other  personnel  as 
may  be  required  to  fulfill  Ite  functions,  and 
paramount  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
obtaining  officials  of  the  highest  standards, 
efficiency,  technical  competence  and  Integ- 
rity. Subject  to  this  prlncple.  the  executive 
officer  shall  also  give  consideration  to  the  se- 
lection of  personnel  who  are  nationals  of 
states  which  have  participated  in.  or  Intend 
to  participate  in.  the  estebllshment  of  ele- 
mente of  the  system. 

4.  The  executive  officer  shall  also  be 
guided  by  the  considerations  that  the  per- 
manent steff  shall  be  kept  to  the  minimum 
necessary  to  perform  Ite  assigned  tesks  and 
that  personnel  should  be  obtelned  on  as  wide 
a  geographical  basis  as  possible. 

5.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
executive  officer  and  the  steff  shall  not  seek 
or  receive  Instructions  from  any  government 
or  from  any  other  airthorlty  external  to  the 
Commission.  Each  party  undertakes  to  re- 
spect the  exclusively  international  character 
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of  the  responsibilities  of  the  executive  oflicer 
and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek  to  Infiuence 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibil- 
ities. 


ARTICLE     Vn- 


3RCANIKATION     OF     THE     VXaXFICA- 
TTON    STSTXM 


1.  The  system  shall  consist  of  the  inte- 
grated elemente  described  In  the  annex  on 
verification,  together  with  such  additions 
as  the  Conunlsslon  deems  desirable.  It  shall 
be  designed  to  Insure  the  rapid  and  reliable 
collection  and  reporting  of  data.  It  shall 
Include  the  following  classes  of  stetlons: 

(a)  Stations  to  be  constructed  at  sites 
listed  in  the  verification  annex.  Each  such 
station  shall  be  maintained  and  manned,  in 
accordance  with  specifications  established  by 
the  Commission,  by  nationals  of  the  stete 
In  whose  territory  such  stetion  is  located. 
The  construction  of  and  equipment  for  each 
such  station  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  personnel  for  each  such 
station  shall  be  trained  by  the  Commission. 
All  parties  in  whose  territories  such  stations 
are  located  agree  to  accept  observers  at  such 
stetlons  for  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graph 5  of  article  III. 

(b)  Existing  stations  to  be  provided, 
maintained,  and  manned  by  the  Commission 
in  agreement  with  individual  parties  as  re- 
quested by  and  In  agreement  with  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Stetlons  to  be  constructed,  main- 
telned  and  manned  by  the  Commission  in 
agreement  with  Individual  parties  if  the 
Commission  deems  such  stetlons  desirable. 

(d)  Such  detection  instrumente  In  outer 
space,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on  and  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth  (Including 
the  waters  thereof)  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  desirable.  These  may  be  provided, 
maintained  and  manned  by  the  Conunlssion 
or  by  particular  parties,  as  the  Commission 
may  determine. 

2.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  to  co- 
operate In  the  estebllshment  (including  the 
provision  of  sulteble  sites),  operation,  ex- 
pansion, calibration  and  standardization  of 
all  elemente  of  the  system  and  in  providing 
the  Commission  with  such  asslstence.  equip- 
ment or  data  as  may  be  tiseful  to  the  Com- 
mission in  performing  ite  functions. 

3.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  to  en- 
sure that  within  6  months  from  the  entry 
into  force  oi  this  teeaty.  all  extsting  stations 
referred  to  in  paragraph  lb  of  this  article 
will  commence  operation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Uiis  treaty.  They  also 
agree  to  ensure  that  within  12  months  the 
stations  referred  to  In  paragraph  la  of  this 
article  will  be  constructed  and  commence 
operation  in  accordance  with  such  p>rovisiona. 

4.  In  accordance  with  standards  set  forth 
by  the  Commission,  stations  referred  to  In 
paragraph  la  of  this  article  shaU  maintain 
continuous  operation  of  such  equipment  as 
the  Commission  deems  desirable  for  each 
stetion  Including  the  following:  apparatus 
for  the  collection  of  radioactive  debris  and 
for  the  recording  of  fiuorcscence  of  the  upper 
atmosphere,  visible  light,  cosmic  noise  ab- 
sorption, telluric  currente,  resonance  scat- 
tering of  sunlight,  acoustic  waves,  seismic 
waves,  and  electromagnetic  signals.  Stetlons 
on  Islands  or  netu-  the  shorelines  of  oceans 
shall,  in  addition,  malnteln  continuous  it- 
eration of  apparatus  for  the  recording  of 
hydroacoustic  waves,  fiuorcscence  of  the  up- 
per atmosphere  and  visible  light  as  deemed 
desirable  by  the  Commission. 

ABTTCLE  Vin ON-SITIE  INSPECTION 

1.  The  exe<2utive  officer  shall  certify  imme- 
diately by  public  notice  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  staff  whenever  he  determines  that  a 
seismic  event  has  been  located  pnrsuant  to 
p>aragrapb  2  of  this  article  and  not  elimi- 
nated from  consideration  pursuant  to  p>ara- 
graph  3.     The  executive  officer  shall  make 


every  effort  to  make  this  certification  within 
72  hours  after  the  location  of  the  event. 

2.  A  seismic  event  shall  be  considered  lo- 
cated when  seismic  signals,  whose  frequen- 
cies, amplitudes,  durations,  and  velocities 
are  consistent  with  those  of  waves  from 
earthquakes  or  explosions,  are  recorded  at  a 
sufficient  number  of  stetlons  to  establish 
the  approximate  time  and  position  of  the 
event.  This  requires  at  least  four  clearly 
measurable  arrival  ttmea  of  IdentlflAble 
phases  which  are  mutually  consistent  to 
within  plus  or  minus  3  seconds.  These  four 
mutually  consistent  arrival  times  must  in- 
clude P-wave  arrival  times  at  three  different 
detections  stations. 

3.  A  located  seismic  event  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  being  a  nuclear  weapon  test  ex- 
plosion If  It  fulfills  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

(a)  Ite  depth  of  focus  is  esteblished  as  be- 
low 60  kilometers; 

(b)  Its  epicentral  location  Is  established 
in  the  deep  ocean,  and  the  event  Is  luiac- 
companied  by  a  hydroacoustlcal  signal  con- 
sistent with  the  seismic  epicenter  and  origin 
time; 

(c)  It  is  esteblished  to  be  a  foreshock  of 
aftershock  of  a  seismic  event  of  at  least  mag- 
nitude six  which  has  clearly  been  identified 
as  an  earthquake  by  the  criteria  In  sub- 
paragraphs a  and  b  of  this  paragraph.  For 
this  purpose  a  foreshock  must  occur  as  part 
of  a  sequence  of  earthquakes  less  than  40 
hours  before  the  main  shock,  and  an  after- 
shock must  occur  as  part  of  a  sequence  of 
earthquakes  less  than  a  week  after  the  main 
shock,  and  their  epicenters  must  have  been 
located  within  10  kilometers  of  the  epicenter 
of  the  main  shock. 

4  Data  provided  by  steUons  in  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  stete 
In  which  the  event  may  be  located  may  not 
be  used  to  render  It  IneUglble  for  inspection 
but  may  be  used  to  assist  in  estebllsbing 
Ite  ellglbllty  for  inspection. 

5.  When  a  seismic  event  has  been  certified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this  article,  the 
executive  officer  shall  designate  an  area  lying 
within    the    circumference   of    a   circle,    the 

radltis  of  which  is kilometers,  and  the 

center  of  which  is  the  location  of  the  epi- 
center of  that  event. 

6.  On-site  inspection  of  areas  designated 
by  the  executive  officer  pursuant  to  pars- 
graph  5  of  this  article  shall  be  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  article: 

(a)  On  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  United  Stetes  of  America  or 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  If  requested  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

(b)  On  territory  under  the  jurlsdicUon  or 
control  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, If  requested  by  the  United  Stetes  of 
America  or  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Brlteln  and  Northern  Ireland; 

(c)  On  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  any  other  party,  if  directed  by  the 
Commission. 

7.  Any  party  having  Jurisdiction  or  control 
over  territory  on  which  an  on-site  inspection 
is  requested  or  directed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 6  of  this  article  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangemente  to  faellitete  the  prompt 
on-site  Inspection  of  the  area  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  this  article. 

8.  The  maximum  number  of  inspections 
which  may  be  requested  In  territwy  under 
the  JurisdicUOTi  or  control  of  a  permanent 

member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  

In  each  annual  period.  The  moTtmi^t^  niun- 
ber  of  inspections  which  may  be  directed  In 
territory  under  the  JurlsdicUon  or  control  of 
a  party  not  a  permanant  OMmber  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  three  In  each  annual 
period,  or  such  higher  number  as  the  Com- 
mission, after  consxUtetlon  with  the  Party, 
may  determine  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting. 
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9.  For  territory  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  permanent  members  of  the  Com- 

Tir)i—inn,  not  mofc  than percent  of  the 

annual  ntunber  of  InspectlonB  provided  for 
In  paragraph  8  of  this  article  shall  be  carried 
out  each  year  In  the  aselsmlc  area  of  that 
territory  described  In  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion. 

10.  The  on-site  Inspections,  when  re- 
quested or  directed  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 6  of  this  article,  shall  be  carried  out  by 
teams  organised  by  the  executive  officer.  In 
forming  the  teams,  the  executive  officer  shall 
Insure  the  adequate  representation  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  skills  and  shall  avoid  com- 
position which  would  resvilt  in  inspection  of 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of 
a  state  by  any  nationals  of  that  state.  The 
leader  of  a  team  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
executive  officer  from  among  its  members. 

11.  Bach  of  the  parties  undertakes  to  give 
Inspection  teams,  dispatched  pursuant  to 
this  article,  Inunediate  and  undisputed  access 
to  the  area  In  which  an  on-site  Inspection 


2.  Parties  to  this  treaty  shall  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  annual  budget  in 
accordance  with  the  following  scale: 

(a)  percent  contributed  by  the  per- 
manent members  as  follows: 

(1)   ijercent  of  the  annual  budget  by 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

(11) percent  of  the  annual  budget  by 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland; 

(111)   percent  of  the  annual  budget  by 

the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)  percent  contributed  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Commission  in 
equal  shares. 

ARTId.!;    xni WrrHDRAWAL 

1.  If  any  party  to  this  treaty  determines: 

(a)  that  the  obligations  contained  In  ar- 
ticles I  or  IX  of  this  treaty  have  not  been 
fulfilled, 

(b)  that  any  other  obligations  under  the 
treaty,  including  those  relating  to  arrange- 
ments for  on-site  Inspections,  have  not  been 
fulfilled  and  that  such  nonfulfillment  might 


3.  This    treaty   shall   enter   into  foro. 


February  n 

nter  into  force  «« 
for  states  which  have  deposited  i 
striunents  of  ratification  or  accession  on 
before  that  date,  provided  that  the  ratlfl  * 
tlons  deposited  include  those  of  the  Hni*" 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  V^^ 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  NorUil!- 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  Am»i 
If  ratifications  by  all  three  of  the  S2L 
specified  In  the  preceding  sentence  are  b^ 
deposited   on   or   before .  this  tr^t 


shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  on  whirh 
ratifications  by  all  of  them  have  w* 
deposited.  **° 

4.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  accession 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry^ 
force  of  this  treaty  shall  become  bininff  n^ 
the  date  of  deposit.  ^^   ° 

5.  The  depositary  government  ihati 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  koom 
Ing  states  of  the  date  of  each  signature  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  ratification  of  and 
accession  to  this  treaty,  the  date  of  Its  en^ 
into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any 

la  to  be  conducted,  to  refrain  from'  inter-      j'eopwdlMThrdet"erm\nln7  pmyT'nVt"S      ^^"^IT^  ^T  ^°'^^«""^"-  °^  ^^^  notices  of 
ferenee  with  anv  ooeratlon  of  an  Insneetion      =-^r,.4.„  ^  ^      '      ii«wuimj      withdrawal  pursuant  to  article  XTTt 


ference  with  any  operation  of  an  inspection 
team  and  to  give  such  teams  the  assistance 
they  may  require  In  the  performance  of  their 
mission. 

aXTICLK  IX EXPLOSIONS  FOR  PEACEFUL  PURPOSES 

The  exploalon  of  any  nuclear  device  for 
peacefiil  purposes  may  be  conducted  only : 

( 1 )  If  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America;  or 

(2)  If  carried  out  In  accordance  with  an 
annex  hereto. 

ABTKXX     X RELATIONSHIPS     WITH     OTHER 

IMTkkNATION&L     OBOANIZATIONS 

1.  The  Ckmunisslon  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  establishing  appropriate  re- 
lationships between  the  Commission  and  the 
United  Nations  or  emy  of  its  specialized 
agencies. 

2.  The  Commission  may  make  appropriate 
arrangements  for  the  Commission,  staff,  and 
system  to  become  a  part  of.  or  to  enter  into 
an  appropriate  relationship  with,  an  inter- 
national disarmament  organization,  or  any 
international  organization  which  may  in  the 
future  be  established  among  any  of  the 
parties  to  this  treaty  to  supervise  disarma- 
ment or  related  measures. 

ARTICLE  XI PERIODIC  REVIEW 

1.  One  year  after  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  treaty,  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  review  the  treaty  and  the 
operations  of  the  staff  and  system  in  order 
to: 

(a)  Evaluate  their  effectiveness  for  ver- 
ifying compliance  with  the  obligations  un- 
do-taken  in  articles  I  and  IZ; 

(b)  Recommend  any  improvements  in  the 
system  which  the  Commission  deems  desira- 
ble, particularly  with  respect  to  the  Identifi- 
cation of  nuclear  explosions; 

(c)  Recommend  any  changes  in  the  quotas 
of  on-site  inspections  which  the  Commission 
deems  desirable. 

2.  The  Commission  shall: 

(a)  Communicate  the  results  of  such  re- 
view to  all  parties  to  this  treaty; 

(b)  Consider  any  improvements  proposed 
by  any  party  to  this  treaty  and  decide  upon 
the  adoption  of  those  which  do  not  require 
amendments  to  this  treaty;  and 

(c)  Vote  upon  any  amendments  to  this 
treaty  proposed  by  any  party  as  a  result  of 
such  review  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  XVI. 

ARTKXE  ZU PINANCX 

I.  The  annual  budget  shall  be  drawn  up 
by  the  executive  offloer  of  the  staff  and 
approved  by  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  4  of  article  m. 


security, 

(c)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  been  con- 
ducted by  a  state  not  a  party  to  this  treaty 
under  circumstances  which  might  Jeopardize 
the  determining  party's  national  security, 
or 

(d)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  occurred 
under  circiimstances  In  which  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  identify  the  state  conducting  the 
explosions  and  that  such  explosions,  if  con- 
ducted by  a  party  to  this  treaty,  would  vio- 
late the  treaty  or,  If  not  conducted  by  a 
party,  might  jeopardize  the  determining  par- 
ty's national  security,  it  may  submit  to  the 
depositary  government  a  request  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  conference  to  which  all  the  par- 
ties to  this  treaty  shall  be  invited,  and  the 
depositary  government  shall  convene  such 
a  conference  as  soon  after  Its  receipt  of  the 
request  as  may  be  practicable.  The  request 
from  the  determining  party  to  the  depositary 
government  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  evidence  on  which  the  deter- 
mination was  based. 

2.  The  conference  shall,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  statement  of  evidence  provided 
by  the  determining  party  and  any  other 
relevant  information,  examine  the  facts  and 
assess  the  significance  of  the  situation. 

3.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
or  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  60  days 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  request 
for  the  conference  by  the  depoeitary  govern- 
ment, whichever  is  the  earlier,  any  party  to 
this  treaty,  may.  if  it  deems  withdrawal  to 
the  depositary  government.  Such  withdraw- 
al  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  specified  in 
the  notice,  which  shall  in  no  event  be  earlier 
than  60  days  from  receipt  of  the  notice  by 
the  depositary  government.  The  notice  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal. 

ARTICXE    XIV — PRIVILEGES    AMD    IMMtTNITIES 

The  privileges  and  immunities  which  the 
Commission,  the  staff,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  parties  shall  be  granted  by  the 
parties,  and  the  legal  capacity  which  the 
Commission  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory  of 
each  of  the  parties,  shall  be  set  forth  in 
annex  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE  XV SIGNATXTRX,  RATIFICATION,  ACCES- 
SION, ENTRY  INTO  PORCR  AND  REGISTRA- 
TION 

1.  This  treaty  shall  be  open  until to 

all  states  for  signature.  Any  state  which 
does  not  sign  this  treaty  may  accede  to  it 
anytime. 

2.  This  treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  states.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of 
,  which  is  hereby  designated  the  de- 
positary government. 


pursuant  to  article  XHl. 
6.   This   treaty    shall    be   registered   by  the 
depositary    government   pursuant    to  article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    XVI AMENDMENTS 

A::y  amendment  to  this  treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the 
Commission  including  the  concurring  vote* 
of  the  permanent  members,  and  shall  en- 
ter into  force  for  all  parties  upon  the  de- 
posit for  ratifications  by  two-thirds  of  the 
parties.  Including  ratification  by  the  perma- 
nent  members  of  the  Commission. 

ARTICLE    XVII ANNEXES 

The  annexes  to  the  present  treaty  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  thereof,  any  signs. 
ture.  ratification  of.  or  accession  to  thli 
treaty  shall  apply  to  both  the  treaty  and  the 
annexes.  The  phrase  "this  treaty"  shall  in- 
clude all  annexes  hereto. 

ARTICLE    XVIII — AUTHENTIC    TEXTS 

TTils  treaty,  done  In  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian languages,  each  version  being  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  depositary  government,  which  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
states. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  treaty, 

Done   at   .    this day 

of  ,   1962. 


Appendix  IV 
United  Kingdom  and  United  Sta  :       o       Mm- 
ICA — Draft  Treaty  Banning  Nuc  e  .r-  Weap- 
on Tests  in  the  Atmosphere.  C  uter  Spaci. 
AND  Underwater 

preamble 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "original  parties," 

Desirous  of  bringing  about  the  permanent 
discontinuance  of  all  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosions,  and  determined  to  continue 
negotiations  to  this  end. 

Confident  that  immediate  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  In  the 
atmosphere.  In  outer  space,  and  In  the 
oceans  will  facilitate  progress  toward  tbe 
early  agreement  providing  for  the  perma- 
nent and  verified  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosions  in  all  environmente, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I OBLIGATIONS 

1.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion 
at  any  place  under  its  jurisdiction  or  con- 
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trol  (a)  In  the  atmosphere,  above  tbe  at- 
mosphere, or  In  tsrritorlal  or  high  mm;  or 
(b)  UQ  any  other  environment  tf  such  ex- 
plosion causes  radioactive  dabrts  to  be  pres- 
ent outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  state 
under  whose  Jurisdiction  or  control  such  ex- 
plosion is  conducted. 

2.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating  in, 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion  anywhere  which  would  take  place 
in  any  of  the  environments  described,  or 
have  the  effect  proscribed,  in  paragraph  1 
of  this  article. 

AETLCLR  n EXPLOSIONS  FOR  PEACEFUL  PURPOSES 

The  explosion  of  any  nuclear  device  for 
peaceful  purposes  which  would  take  place  in 
any  of  the  environments  described,  or  would 
have  the  effect  proscribed.  In  paragraph  I 
of  article  I  may  be  conducted  only  (1)  if 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  original  par- 
ties; or  (2)  If  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
an  annex  hereto,  which  annex  shall  consti- 
tute an  integral  part  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLZ  in WITHDBAWAL 

1.  If  any  party  to  this  treaty  determines: 

(a)  that  any  other  party  has  not  fulfilled 
its  obligations  under   this  treaty. 

(b)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  been 
conducted  by  a  state  not  a  party  to  this 
treaty  under  circumstances  which  might 
jeopardize  the  determining  party's  national 
sec\irlty.  or 

(c)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  occurred 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  Identify  the  state  conducting  the 
explosions  and  that  such  explosions,  if  con- 
ducted by  a  party  to  this  treaty,  would 
violate  the  treaty  or,  if  not  conducted  bv 
a  party,  might  Jeoj>ardlze  the  determining 
party's  national  security. 

it  may  submit  to  the  depositary  govern- 
ment a  request  for  the  convening  of  a  con- 
ference to  which  all  the  parties  to  this 
Treaty  shall  be  Invited,  and  the  dep>o6itary 
government  shall  convene  such  a  confer- 
ence as  soon  after  its  receipt  of  the  request 
as  may  be  practicable.  The  request  from 
the  determining  party  to  the  depositary 
government  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
determination   was   based. 

2.  The  conference  shall,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  statement  of  evidence  provided 
by  the  determining  party,  and  any  other  rele- 
vant Information,  examine  the  facts  and 
assess  the  significance  of  the  situation. 

3.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
or  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  CO  days 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  request 
for  the  conference  by  the  depositary  govern- 
ment, whichever  is  the  earlier,  any  party  to 
this  treaty  may,  if  it  deems  withdrawal  from 
the  treaty  necessary  for  its  national  secxirity 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  the  deposi- 
tary government.  Such  withdrawal  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  specified  in  the  notice 
which  shall  In  no  event  be  earlier  than  60 
days  from  receipt  of  the  notice  by  the  deposi- 
tary government.  The  notice  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  for   the  withdrawal. 

ARTICLE  IV AMENDMENTS 

1  Any  party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  deposi- 
tary government  which  shall  circulate  it  to 
ail  parties.  Thereafter,  if  requested  to  do  so 
by  one-third  or  more  of  the  parties,  the  de- 
positary government  shall  convene  a  confer- 
ence, to  which  It  shall  invite  all  the  parties 
to  consider  such  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  treaty  or  its 
annex  must  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  two- 
tblrds  of  the  parties.  Including  all  of  the  orig- 
inal parties  to  thU  treaty.    It  shaU  entsr 


Into  force  for  all  parties  tipon  the  deposit 
of  ntlfieattons  by  two-thirds  at  the  parties, 
including  ratifleatloo  by  tbe  origlzial  parties. 

ARTICLR  T BKMATUn,  RATinCATTOtr.  aoCXSSION, 

KMTRT   XHTD   FOBO   AHB   RaaXSnUTIOH 

1.  Tills  treaty  shall  be  open  tmtu  

to  all  states  for  signature.  Any  state  which 
does  not  sign  this  treaty  may  accede  to  it 
at  any  time. 

2.  This  treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  states.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  government  of 
,  which  is  hereby  designated  the  depos- 
itary government. 

3  This  treaty  shall  enter  into  force  on 
for  states  which  have  deposited  in- 
struments of  ratification  or  accession  on  or 
before  that  date,  provided  that  the  ratifica- 
tions deposited  include  those  of  the  original 
parties.     If  ratifications  by  all  three  original 

parties  are  not  deposited  on  or  before . 

this  treaty  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
on  which  ratifications  by  all  of  them  have 
been  deposited. 

4.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  accession 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  treaty  shall  become  binding  on  the 
date  of  deposit. 

5.  The  depositary  government  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
states  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  ratification  of  and  acces- 
sion to  this  treaty,  the  date  of  its  entry  into 
force,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any  requests 
for  conferences  or  notices  of  withdrawals. 

6.  This  treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
depositary  government  pursuant  to  article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    VI — AUTHENTIC    TEXTS 

This  treaty,  of  which  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  depositary  gov- 
ernment. Duly  certified  copies  of  this  treaty 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  depoeitary  gov- 
ernment to  the  governments  of  the  signatory 
and  acceding  states. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  treaty. 

Done  at  .  this day  of  - 

1962. 
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STATENfENT  BY  THE  JOINT  SENATE- 
HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  just  come  to  my  attention  a 
statement  issued  by  the  joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership  in  which 
that  leadership  finds  a  number  of  faults 
with  American  foreign  policy  and  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  statement  in  which  Cuba  is  mentioned 
merely  incidentally.  The  joint  Senate- 
House  RepubUcan  leadership  refers  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  American  foreign  policy  for  scores 
of  years  has  been  a  lasting  friendship 
with  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Canada. 
The  statement  continues : 
The  British,  French,  and  Canadians  have 
been  more  than  our  alUee  in  war;  they  have 
deep  ethnic  and  historical  ties  with  us. 

I  agree  with  that  part  of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  statement  continues : 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  anti- 
American  sentiment  sweeping  each  of  these 
three  great  nations  because  of  the  inept  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  by  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

I  disagree  with  that  statement  entirely 
because  down  through  the  years  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  anti- 
Americanism    in    France,    the    United 
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Kingdom,  and  Canada.  That  is  some- 
thing which  we  have  to  expect  t)etween 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  while  there 
have  been  difficulties  arising  because  of 
situations  recently,  they  have  been 
difficulties  which  have  not.  in  my 
opinion,  been  caused  by  the  United  States 
nor  have  they  caused  a  sweeping  senti- 
ment of  anU-Americanism  in  any  of 
those  three  countries. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement: 
The  French,  claiming  that  Europe  cant 
count  on  the  United  States  to  use  nuclear 
force  In  the  event  of  attack  on  the  continent, 
are  attempting  to  reshape  the  European 
community  to  diminish  America's  leadership. 

In  answer  to  that  statement  I  say  that 
both  the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
the  Kennedy  administration  have  made 
it  very  clear  to  our  allies  in  Elurope  and 
to  the  Soviet  Union  what  our  commit- 
ments are  there  and  what  we  would  do 
under  certain  circumstances. 

I  do  not  like  the  implication  in  the 
statement  supporting  a  French  view,  to 
the  effect  that  we  cannot  be  trusted  to 
keep  our  word.  I  point  out  that  we  have 
in  excess  of  400,000  men  in  Europe  at 
the  present  time  and  have  had  them 
there  for  a  decade  and  a  half.  We  are 
the  only  one  of  the  NATO  allies  which 
has  fulfilled  its  requirements  to  imple- 
ment the  NATO  forces.  In  addition,  we 
have  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. We  also  have  missile  and  airbases 
around  the  European  Continent  under 
the  so-called  containment  policy. 

Continuing,  the  statement  sets  forth, 
as  follows: 

The  Kennedy  administration's  renewed 
emphasis  on  conventional  forces,  the  1962 
Cuban  showdown  and  the  Skybolt  Incident 
have  all  been  employed  by  the  French  as 
arguments  to  move  her  sister  European 
states  Into  a  "third  force." 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  was 
thought  necessary  at  this  time  to  imple- 
ment— ^not  to  supplant,  but  to  imple- 
ment— our  nuclear  striking  forces. 

As  far  as  the  1962  Cuban  showdown 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  how  that 
would  have  affected  the  argument  inso- 
far as  Prance  is  concerned,  because  those 
of  us  who  attended  the  leadership  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House  on  October  22 
and  October  24  were  well  aware  of  the 
possibility — and  it  was  a  strong  possi- 
bility— that  if  the  Soviet  Union  replied 
to  the  Kennedy  ultimatum,  the  reaction 
might  be  against  West  Berlin,  and  in 
that  event  our  country  was  prepared  to 
use  nuclear  force. 

As  I  stated  earlier  today,  the  leader- 
ship of  both  Houses  knew  that  and  un- 
derstood it  at  the  time.  The  American 
people  knew  it.  Mr.  Khrushchev  knew 
it. 

So  far  as  the  Skybolt  incident  is  con- 
cerned, a  good  explanation  of  that  was 
made  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara,  who  felt  that  in  our  own  defense 
it  would  be  better  to  depend  upon  other 
weapons  rather  than  the  Skybolt. 

I  suppose  the  only  way  in  which  the 
French  would  be  considered  in  that  in- 
stance is  that  at  the  time  of  the  Nassau 
agreement  President  Kennedy  proffered 


to  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  of  Great 
Britain  a  substitution  of  Polaris  mis- 
sUes  in  place  of  the  Skybolt  missiles,  or, 
if  the  British  wanted  to  go  on  with  the 
Skybolt  missiles,  that  they  would  do  so 
with  an  increased  cost  to  themselves  as 
a  resiilt. 

It  is  my  imderstanding— and  this 
would  have  to  be  checked— that  the 
agreement  at  Nassau  on  the  use  of  Po- 
laris missiles  was  also  forwarded  to 
President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance  and  that 
he  turned  it  down,  whereas  the  British 
accepted  the  use  of  the  Polaris  missiles 
as  a  substitute  for  Skybolt  missiles. 
The  statement  further  says: 
The  Canadian  Government  has  fallen  be- 
cause of  a  needless  public  statement  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  on  an  issue — ac- 
ceptance of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  for  Cana- 
da's armed  forces — on  which  the  United 
States  was  probably  right  but  was  so  un- 
wisely represented  that  the  heads  of  all 
four  Canadian  political  parties  denounced 
us. 

I  shall  make  no  statement  on  this  is- 
sue at  this  time  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  any  American 
political  figiu-e  to  in  any  way  interfere 
in  Canadian  politics  and,  since  there  is 
a  campaign  in  progress  in  Canada  at 
the  moment — a  campaign  which  will 
continue  for  the  next  2  months — I 
think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  simply  to 
say  nothing. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  state- 
ment: 

The  British  Government  was  for  a  time 
similarly  threatened,  again  on  an  American 
issue — the  cancellation  of  the  Skybolt  mis- 
sile program — which  was  abruptly  brought 
to  a  clhnax  by  o\ir  Government  without 
proper  regard  for  the  repercussions  that 
might  follow. 

There  was  no  threat  implied  in  the 
substitution  of  the  Polaris  for  the  Sky- 
bolt. That  is  something  to  which  both 
countries  agreed.  It  is  my  belief,  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  that  it  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  that  the  substitu- 
tion be  made. 

I  continue  to  read: 

The  standing  of  the  United  States  with  our 
three  historic  allies  is  far  below  the  plateau 
of  prestige  promised  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the 
1960  campaign.  i 

There  are  ups  and  downs.  There  al- 
ways have  been  ups  and  downs  in  our 
relations  with  our  friends,  but  certainly 
the  fact  that  we  disagree  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  a  loss  in  prestige.  I  would 
say  instead  that  there  is  a  possibility  in 
the  long  run  for  a  better  degree  of  co- 
operation with  these  individual  nations 
each  taking  a  full  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement : 

The  NATO  nations,  their  unity  already 
shaken  by  French  efforts  to  realine  free 
Evirope,  are  wondering  how  much  longer 
U.S.  bases  on  the  Continent  will  be  main- 
tained now  that  our  missiles  are  being  with- 
drawn from  the  soil  of  Turkey.  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain. 

In  answer  I  would  say  that  It  is  my 
understanding  that  these  missiles  are 
being  withdrawn  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  three  countries  mentioned.  So 
far  as  the  Thor  bases  in  England  are 
concerned,  it  is  my  further  understand- 
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ing  that  members  of  the  Senate  Cn 
raittee  on  Armed  Services  as  lon«  m  i 
years  ago  recommended  that  the  Th«- 
missiles  be  withdrawn  from  EngUafl 

Furthermore,  in  covering  TurkSraiv* 
Italy  I  presume  there  is  a  referenced 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Jupiter  misti^ 
There  have  been  substituted  for  th^" 
the  Polaris  missiles,  which  have  as  i^ 
a  range,  which  are  more  accurate  tort 
which  are  of  greater  value.  The  » 
moval  of  these  missiles  from  Turkey  toA 
Italy  Is  not  something  which  occunS 
since  last  November  or  even  last  October 
but  it  has  been  in  the  works  for  manv' 
many  months.  '' 

Continuing,  the  statement  says: 
Even  Spain,  which  is  not  a  member  of 
NATO,  is  exhibiting  evasiveness  In  opening 
negotiations  for  renewal  of  its  pact  whl^ 
grants  the  United  States  bases  in  Spain  in 
return  for  aid. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sai.. 
TONSTALLl ,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
had  something  to  say  about  that  last 
week. 

Continuing  the  statement : 

Portugal  remembers  our  inaction  on  the 
Indlan-Goa  issue  and  our  United  Natloni 
votes  against  her  on  Angola. 

That  is  correct.     [Continuing:] 

The    Netherlands    has    not   forgotten  our 

part    In    the    delivery    of    Netherlands  New 

Guinea  to  Indonesia. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  Netherlands  agreed  to  a  mediation 
commission  being  set  up,  and  also  agreed 
to  the  findings  of  that  commission  when 
the  hearings  were  completed. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement: 
Obviously  the  kind  of  leadership  so  vltsl 
to  keeping  free  peoples  united  has  not  been 
in  evidence  so  far  in  this  administration. 

I  disagree  with  that  statement,  because 
I  think  that  the  President  Is  showing  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  this  country 
should  have  shown  a  long  time  ago. 
What  he  is  endeavoring  to  do,  in  effect, 
is  to  get  our  allies  to  assiune  more  of  the 
burden,  both  in  the  field  of  military  af- 
fairs and  in  the  field  of  economic  affairs. 
In  other  words,  our  allies  should  furnish 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tions the  allocations  to  which  they  have 
committed  themselves,  and  they  ought 
to  assume  more  of  the  burden  of  ex- 
tending aid  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  instead  of  leaving  the 
main  burden  upon  our  own  country. 
After  all,  they  are  prosperous  today 
We  had  something  to  do  with  their  re- 
habilitation, and  we  think  that  they 
ought  to  assume  their  responsibility  in 
that  field  as  well. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  statement  It 
is  said: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  feel  it  impera- 
tive for  the  President  to  reassess  our  poUclei 
toward  our  allies  and  particularly  to  reex- 
amine the  machinery  which  helps  formulaU 
policy  and  place  it  in  operation. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  resissessing  and 
reevaluating  our  policies  all  the  time.  I 
would  hope  that  under  any  administra- 
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tion  that  would  be  done  at  all  times. 
We  do  not  wish  to  remain  static. 
Changes  occur.  We  must  change  with 
those  changes.  When  changes  occiu-. 
our  allies  must  undertake  their  share  of 
the  responsibility. 
It  is  further  stated: 

In  these  dajrs  of  Ck>mmunl8t  thrusts  In 
Asia.  Africa  and  our  own  hemisphere — wit- 
ness Cuba — we  feel  it  vital  that  American 
relations  within  the  free  nations  be  main- 
tained on  the  moet  effective  level  for  our 
Joint  security.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

I  think,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
this  Nation  is  doing  everything  it  pos- 
sibly can.  Certainly  we  are  doing  what 
is  possible  in  trying  to  bring  about  a 
degree  of  peace  and  stabiUty  in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  in  our  own  hemisphere; 
but  in  all  those  areas  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  country  is  carrying  an  undue 
share  of  the  burden. 

I  would  hope  that  the  joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership  would, 
once  in  a  while,  come  up  with  a  state- 
ment about  what  is  right  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  about  what  good  we 
are  doing,  about  what  difficulties  we  are 
encountering;  and  take  the  side  of  our 
own  country,  rather  than  try  to  set  an 
American  administration  against  the 
leaders  of  other  countries  or  even 
against  other  coimtries  themselves. 

There  is  a  time  for  responsibility  in 
this  body,  and  there  ts  a  time  when  we 
ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
welfare  and  unity  of  the  country  come 
ahead  of  any  faults  which  may  be  found 
in  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

We  have  made  mistakes  in  this  ad- 
ministration. We  will  make  mistakes  in 
any  administration.  But  the  thing  to 
remember  now  is  that  the  time  for  poli- 
tics in  foreign  affairs  is  long  past  gone 
and  the  time  for  unity  and  backing  up 
our  own  Government  is  at  hand. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday.  February  14. 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February   11.  1963: 

Department  or  Commerce 

Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

RnvLAR  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap. 
propriate  provisions  of  chapter  838.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  AU  oSloers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law : 

FIRST  LIXDTEKANT  TO  CAPTAIN 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Abbott.  Raymond  L.,  48341  A. 
Abbott.  Richard  O.,  6r744A. 
Abel.  Richard  F.,  57530A. 


Ackerman.  Don  E.,  38984A. 
Adamek.  Eugene  A.,  S7831A. 
Adams,  FrancU  B.,  Jr.,  67766A. 
Adams.  Paul  P.,  68107A. 
Adams,  Ralph  E.,  54680A. 
Adams.  Robert  S.,  66493A. 
Adams,  Winfred  P.,  60793A. 
Aden,  John  K..  57767A. 
Adolph,  Calvin  B.,  32266A. 
Ahlborn.  John  P.,  29589A. 
Aiken,  James  R.,  67648A. 
Albers,  Bernard  F.,  57014A. 
Album.  Hyman  H.,  61373A. 
Alderson,  CUfford  J.,  65275A, 
Aldrich,  Richard  B.,  67786A 
Alexander,  Dean  E.,  65180A. 
Alexander,  Douglas  M.,  65262A. 
Alexander,  Michael  H.,  28985A. 
Alexander.  Robert  M.,  3d.,  57766A. 
Alexander,  Ronald  S.,  65391A. 
Alexander,  William  D..  65484A. 
Allee.  Robert  S..  57555 A. 
Alleman,  Donald  L..  &4434A. 
Alleman,  Fred  L.,  57963A 
Allen.  Charles  F.,  2d.  32265A. 
Allen,  Edgar  D.,  64559A. 
Allen,  Ira  P.,  65168A. 
Allen,  McVerlin,  54649A. 
Allen,  Melvln  L.,  65147A. 
Allfrey.  William  D.,  31910A. 
Allison.  Paul  J..  57534A. 
Allison,  Thayer  W.,  58061A. 
Allred,  Byron  H.,  65447A 
Allred,  Ralph  L.,  66410A. 
Almetcr,  Francis  J.,  68181A. 
Alser.  Donald  J..  28986A. 
Amesbury,  Harry  A.,  Jr..  57606A. 
Amundson,  John  D.,  67646A. 
Amundson,  Vernon  H.,  67781A. 
Anastaslo,  Kmil  R.,  54472A. 
Anderson,  Allen  L.,  Jr..  65a26A. 
Anderson,  B.  Corui.  Jr.,  28987A. 
Anderson,  Billy  W.,  S7995A. 
Anderson,  Darrell  L.,  28988A. 
Anderson,  George  M.,  48364A. 
Anderson,  Jerry  B.,  64415A. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  57816A. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  66307A. 
Anderson,  Melvln  F.,  65604A. 
Ando,  Joe  K.,  66313A. 
Andrew,  James  R..  57878A. 
Andrljeski,  Francis  J.,  2972SA. 
Anessi,  Thomas  J..  29793A. 
Angel,  Harvey  D.,  67997A. 
Ankenbrandt,  Gerald  D.,  28989A. 
Anthony,  Alexander  E.,  Jr.,  61086A. 
Appel,  Bernard,  57475 A. 
Apple,  Stephen  F.,  66689A. 
Applebaugh,  Robert  G.,  29696A. 
Archer,  James  B..  &8191A. 
Archer,  Stuart  H.,  67761A. 
Armstrong.  Dwlght  A.,  65330A. 
Armstrong.  Spence  M.,  28990A. 
Arnold,  Albert  G.,  57482A. 
Arnold,  Edwin  A..  54444A. 
Arnold,  James  R..  6525SA. 
Arnold,  Steven  W.  N.,  28992 A. 
Ashley,  Paul  D.,  67788A. 
Ashnault,  Paul  O.,  66196A. 
Attebury,  John  C,  58025A. 
Auch.  Donald  J.,  32272A. 
Augur,  Robert  C,  54381A. 
Ausdenmore,  William  C,  65697 A 
Austin,  Larry  M.,  29610A. 
Avey,  Donald  B.,  54657A. 
Avila,  Miguel  A.,  60963A. 
Bachli,  Wlllard  C.  54528A. 
Bachman,  Kenneth  J.,  57665A. 
Bacik.  James  J.,  60979 A. 
Backhaus,  Murray  D.,  61008A. 
Bagwell,  William  L.,  68190A. 
BaUey,  James  W.,  65374A. 
Bailey,  William  L.,  Jr.,  67784A. 
Baird,  WUliam  F..  Jr.,  54527A. 
Baker,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  58066A 
Baker,  Wlllard  K.,  65207A. 
Baldasarl,  Paul,  67824A 
Baldlnger.  James  B.,  67847A 
Baldwin,  Charles  C.  65706A. 
Baldwin.  Robert  L..  67704A. 
Ballsh,  Donald  G.,  57690A. 
Balko.  Curtis  P  .  61249A. 


Ballentine.  WiUlam  O..  66672A. 
BallU,  Bruce  B..  6&ai4A. 
BaltzeU,  Robert  E.,  54409A. 
Bankard,  Thomas  H.,  6774aA. 
Banks,  George  G.,  a&2aOA. 
Bannon,  John  P.,  68190A. 
Barbolla,  Michael  R.,  &80e6A. 
Barger.  Philip  J.,  6140eA. 
Barker,  Ronald  L..  48348A. 
Barlow,  AUen  E..  28994A. 
Barnes,  Gordon  L.,  67979A. 
Barnes,  Robert  C,  61100A. 
Barnett.  Robert  R.,  64S83A. 
Barney.  Robert  L.,  65678A. 
Barnum.  Dale  C,  5786aA. 
Barrett,  Robert  F..  64679A. 
Barrett,  Robert  T.,  a8995A. 
Barron,  Larry  L.,  65a20A. 
Barron,  Richard  A.,  57762A. 
Bartek,  Adelbert  P.,  5781SA. 
Bartek,  Albert  C,  54547A. 
Bartholomew,  Owen,  66414A. 
Barton,  Larry  K.,  61093A. 
Bass,  Gordon,  581 14A. 
Bass,  John  R.,  54638A. 
Bass.  Thomas  D.,  65568A. 
Batson,  BUly  W.,  54526A. 
Batson,  Clinton  E.,  66585A. 
Baudult.  Harold  S.,  38996A. 
Baugh,  WilUam  J.,  65697A. 
Baumler,  Dale  R.,  66468A. 
Beadle.  Marion  D.,  65172A. 
Bean,  George  S.,  65518A. 
Beardall,  James  H.,  65661A. 
Bebersteln.  Robert  G.,  65582A. 
Beck,  Paul  H.,  65608A. 
Beckley,  Jerry  S..  61344A. 
Beery,  Raymond  E.,  48625A. 
Beezley.  Marvin  H.,  678B3A. 
Belden,  David  L.,  29701A. 
Belinne,  Francis,  48223A. 
Belli.  Robert  E.,  65425A. 
Bendell,  Donald  D.,  39696A. 
Benedict,  Donald  P..  65200A. 
Benet.  Lorenzo  P.,  Jr.,  57473A. 
Bengston.  Don  S.,  61031A. 
Benson.  Albert  E..  Jr.,  67965A 
Benson,  Lonnle  D.,  54387A. 
Berger,  Lawrence  W.,  28998A. 
Berger,  Maynard  F.,  64680A. 
Bernal,  Albert  M..  Jr.,  57937A. 
Berrigan,  Robert  B..  32288A. 
Berry,  Bobby  L.,  32275A. 
Berry,  Richard  C.  29799A. 
Berry.  Richard  L.,  66474A. 
Bertrand,  Clarence  J..  S5166A. 
Best,  Duane  E..  65318A. 
Beyer,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  28999A. 
Bianco,  Prank  A.,  57728A. 
Bibb,  Kenneth  C,  57967A. 
Bickham,  Halbert  A..  Jr..  66483A. 
Biebersteln.  John  R..  67706 A. 
Biggs,  Gerald  L.,  29675A 
BUllngton,  George  R.,  54429 A. 
Blllman,  Charles  U.,  Jr.,  48477A. 
Bills,  Alfred  B..  61317A. 
Billy,  George  J..  61013A. 
BUott.  Raymond  L.,  48400 A. 
Blnford.  Robert  G..  Jr.,  60989A. 
Binkley,  Tommy  R.,  61327A. 
BloUey,  Walter,  6620aA. 
Birchman,  Clifton  A.,  65385A 
Bird,  John  R.,  61007A. 
Bird,  Lewis  L.,  Jr..  64677 A. 
Bischoff.  Keith  M.,  61032A. 
Blssell,  Nolan  A..  Jr.,  57987A. 
Bittrolff,  Eugene  E.,  68080A 
BJerke,  Gerald  C,  61067A 
Black,  WUliam  H.,  64431A. 
Black,  WllUam  H.,  29000A. 
Blackwell,  Pat  L.,  32a46A. 
Blackwell,  Virgil  L.,  61246A. 
Blackwell.  WiUlam  B.,  60919A. 
Blair,  Richard  L.,  57982A. 
Blake,  Donald  P.,  58141A. 
Blake.  Jule  J.,  67714A. 
Blakely,  Norman  D..  57489xV. 
Blaker,  WiUiam  A.,  67642A. 
Blandin.  Richard  O.,  61028A 
Blasl.  Duane  B.,  64370A. 
Bliss,  Alonzo  O.,  3d.  29766A. 
Bliss.  Theodore  E.,  57929A. 
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Blocher,  Robert  M..  29001  A. 
Block.  SmU  N..  Jr^  a9002A. 
Blocker.  Hugb  O..  B4800A. 
Blow man,  Eugene  8..  Jr.,  85292A. 
Blue.  Donald  If.,  SeOOQA. 
Blum.  Joseph  J..  eiSMA. 
BoMio.  Emu  E..  srrtvA. 
Bobbltt.  Jack  W..  S7775A. 
Bock.  Vomnn  A..  61371A. 
Bockelman.  Harold  L.,  29e61A. 
Boeklui.  Ronald  P..  65400A. 

Bocock.  Robert  D..  87716A. 

Boe.  Harold  T..  0183SA. 

Boffgeas.  Lawrence  L..  <t6428A. 

Bolin.  Warren  R.,  5S8T0A. 

BolTln.  Richard  H..  eiOOOA. 

Bdand,  Joseph  P..  oaootA. 

Bonderer.  lAwrenee  P..  57877A. 

Bonser,  Tliomas  O..  54613A. 

Boockholdt.  John  C.  57741A. 

Boone,  Joe,  29576A. 

Boone.  Roland  T..  58084A. 

Booe,  Albert  O.,  Sd,  66676A. 

Booth.  Roderick  D..  581SOA. 

Borkholm.  cnnstlan  A..  Jr..  60M1A. 

Borne.  Louis  F..  J^..  86S38A. 

Bots,  Joseph  C,  87754A. 

Boshoven,  Bernard  W..  29003 A. 

Bott,  Ernest  O.,  54413A. 

Boucher,  Mjrron  8.,  Jr.,  29822A. 

Bouldln.  Ronnie  O..  58103A. 

Bowden,  John  W..  58104A. 

Bowen,  Stuart  W..  a9004A. 

Bower,  Hobart  R..  85666A. 

Bowers,  Robert  N.,  86644A. 

Bowles,  John  E..  610S0A. 

Bowman,  Alfred  C,  Jr.,  29005A. 

Bowman.  Harold  M..  54SS7A. 

Bowman,  Robert  M..  29M8A. 

Bowman,  Robert  U..  S2322A. 

Boyd,  Harry  V..  OSOSSA. 

Boyland.  John  8..  M003A. 

Boyle,  Thomas  B..  a9848A. 

Bozlch,  WiUlam  P.,  29S95A. 

BoBzetti,  Teodoro,  57505A. 

Brabson.  George  D..  68ia5A. 

Bradley,  Bruce  V..  58168A. 

Bradley,  James  P^  Jr..  85407A. 

Bradshaw,  Claude  J..  Jr..  67825A. 

Braeden,  Cecil  H..  57521A. 

Bramlett,  John  C.  Jr.,  65184A. 

Brandt,  Thomas  C.  3900eA. 

Branson.  Duane  C.  48408A. 
Brasbear.  WUUam  J..  48480A. 
BraUkiis,  Arthur  L.,  48213A. 
Braud,  Samuel  P.,  Sd,  OlOOSA. 
Bregman,  Morton,  48246A. 
Brenn,  Harry  Iff..  54160A. 
Breslln.  Leo  H..  SSSieA. 
Brmmlch.  Thomas  H.,  e6222A. 
Brewer,  Allen  J.,  54550A. 
Brian.  Donald  R.,  679e8A. 
Brlggs,  Roger  M..  eiSOSA. 
Brlgman.  David  A..  66S97A. 
Brlndley,  Gary  W..  6ei57A. 
Brlnkman,  George  W.,  68147A. 
Britt,  Benjamin  W.,  85412A, 
Brltt,  Henry  M..  54087A. 
Brittain.  Charles  C.  Jr.,  67960A. 
Brockman.  Lawrence  E..  Jr..  S44«1A. 
Brodle,  Richard  N..  39e97A. 
Brooks,  DonaM  L.,  67947A. 
Brooks,  Kenneth  L..  01015A. 
Brooks,  Robert  E.,  S7822A. 
Broussard,  William  P..  WQSaA. 
Brown,  Bevan  H.,  asooSA. 
Brown.  Charles  J..  57807A. 
Brown.  Charles  R.,  58152A. 
Brown.  David  IC.  58185A. 
Brown,  David  R..  48285A. 
Brown,  Donald  N..  e6347A. 
Brown,  J<An  H..  e5a06A. 
Brown.  Iffelvln  P.,  501 19A. 
Brown.  Richard  C.  39673A. 
Brown,  Robert  A.  W.,  54308A. 
Brown,  Robert  E..  2900TA. 
Brown,  Robert  B..  6Se98A 
Brown.  Tommy  If..  67509 A. 
Brozterman,  David  C.  6790gA. 
Broyles.  George  D.,  8a499A. 
Bruckner,  Donald  O..  48234A. 
Brug,  Walter  J.,  Jlr..  29740A. 
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Bruno,  Nicholas  J..  29009A. 
Bryan.  Kenneth  D.,  6545TA. 
Bryui.  Leslie  A..  Jr..  54S77A. 
Bryant,  Richard  G^  290I0A. 
Buchanan,  Joseph  W.,  54358A. 
Buchert,  Ronald  V..  8S699A. 
Buck.  Irving  L.,  «5«T7A. 
Buckelew,  Jesse  W.,  29011A. 
Bucko,  Edward  P..  67963A. 
Budlg,  Otto  M.,  Jr.,  58049A. 
Bull.  Ernest  R..  Jr.,  4l!28dA. 
Bumgardner,  Mark  L.,  SSlSflA. 
Bvuin,  Eustace  M..  Jr.,  fll029A. 
Buntachuh.  Robert  P..  546S4A. 
Burch,  John  T.,  54372A. 
Burcham,  Roy  D.,  65341A. 
Burchard,  John  C,  5772aA. 

Burger,  Arthur  P.,  57643A. 
Burger,  Donald  W..  29«70A. 
Burhans,  Edmund  D.,  2d,  29015A. 
Burington,  Jesse  H..  57558A. 
Burke,  David  P..  29765A. 
Burke,  Dennis  M.,  58065A. 
B\u-ke.  Donald  M.,  29760A. 
Burke,  Franklin  A.,  65429A. 
Burkett,  Robert  V..  Jr.,  48523A. 
Bums,  Charles  D.,  66445A. 
Burns,  James  T.,  57437A. 
Burns,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.,  29665 A. 
Bums.  Theodcare  A.,  Jr..  57891  A. 
Burr,  Myron  W.,  S7881A. 
BvuTows,  Bryce  R.,  61228A. 
Burton.  Richard  W.,  29851A 
Busch,  Robert  H.,  54584A. 
Butler,  BiUy  R.,  85IB7A. 
Butler,  Dennis  L.,  29016A 
Butt,  Robert  A.,  4a242A. 
Butterfleld,  Robert  L.,  65834A. 
Butz,  Bobby  R.,  67632A. 
Buxton,  Harrison  H.,  2d.  e5390A. 
Buyher,  Loren  L..  57806A. 
Buys,  Earl  M.,  Jr.,  570e9A. 
Byarlay,  Starr  A..  58I67A. 
Byrum,  Paul  B.,  Jr..  64204A. 
Calbi,  Vincent  D.,  57478A. 
Caldwell,  Charles  C,  57559 A. 
CaldweU,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  e3914A. 
Calhoun,  CecU  O.,  Jr.,  5794eA. 
Calkins,  Ronald  R.,  61094A. 
Callahan,  Hiram  J.,  2967aA. 
Callahan,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  8744flA. 
Callahan,  William  J.,  57481A. 
Cammalleri.  Joseph  A.,  6561 7A. 
Campbell,  Richard  C.  58223A. 
Campis,  Joel  R.,  29017A. 
Canady,  Robert  M.,  54«22A. 
Cannon,  Ployd  L.,  61080A. 
Cannon,  Howard  R.,  29018A. 
Canterbury,  George  A.,  Jr.,  61277A. 
Cappel,  Richard  J.,  61822A. 
Carbaugh,  Carol  C,  48S3aA. 
Carew,  Gene  A.,  5750aA. 
Carey,  WUllam  C,  29019A. 
Cartno,  James  P.,  Jr.,  57448A. 
Carllno,  Victor  J.,  e0994A. 
Carlson,  Eugene  R.,  659 16U^. 
Carlson,  H«-bert  A.,  54384A. 
Carlson,  Philip  D.,  4832SA. 
Carpenter,  RoUand  T.,  57457A. 
Carroll,  Malcolm  H.,  Jr.,  57999 A. 
Carson,  David  P.,  57513A. 
Carter,  James  A..  64640A. 
Cartwrlght.  James  W.,  67791  A. 
Carwile,  Elford  L.,  48343A. 
Cassada,  Don  A.,  57883A.  i 
Cassell.  Jack  K.  61267A.   \ 
Casslday,  Donald  M.,  Jr.,  58144A. 
Castleman,  William  D.,  ei235A 
Castner,  WllUam  R.,  57448A. 
Cavanaugh,  Donald  B.,  61865A. 
Caylor,  Ronald  N.,  6S421A. 
Cearley,  Jack  R.,  65464A. 
Cederdahl,  James  M.,  6632eA. 
Cervantes,  Manuel,  Jr.,  64640A. 
Chadwick,  Peter  D.,  66737A. 
Chaffee,  Philip,  48221A. 
Chaikln.  Howard  M..  610S6A. 
Chain.  John  T.,  Jr..  67940A. 
Chambers,  John  L..  29840A. 
Chambers.  Robert  J.,  6519GA. 
Chambers,  Wilbiu-  L.,  e64a2A. 
Chamblee,  Thurman.  Jr.,  67689A. 


Chandler,  Charles  6.,  54435A. 
Chauvln.  Eddie  J.,  Jr..  67406A. 
Cbeney.  Everett  A..  57761A. 
Cherry,  BiUyO.,  e5654A. 
Cherry.  Don  T..  M112A. 

Cherry.  Donald  N..  54367A. 
Cherry.  James  L.,  61022A. 
Christensen,  John  J.,  54616A. 
ChrLstensen,  Lowell  H.,  61 336 A. 
Christopher,  Archie  D.,  6127eA. 
Chumard.  Robert  L.,  65560A. 
Ciemnieckl,  Leonard  F.,  SiaasA. 
Cirlello.  Basil  L..  6106aA. 
Clark.  Clifford  D.,  60980A. 
Clark.  Henry  P.,  60974A. 
Clark,  James  C,  54561A. 
Clark,  Richard  H.,  81280A. 

Clark,  Richard  R.,  S7414A. 
Clark,  Robert  M.,  32256A. 
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Welbel,  Donald  L.,  29745A. 
Weigold,  George  W.,  Jr..  2g25SA. 
Weiss,  Bernard  L.,  67317A. 
Welles,  Harrison  D.,  29758A. 
Wells,  Edwin  V.,  57483A. 
Weltman.  Bernard  I..  29255A. 
Wendland.  Wayne  M..  54600 A. 
Werbel.  Jerome  H..  29256A. 
Weseman,  Henry  E..  29607A. 
Wesselman,  Donald  W.,  57970A. 
West,  Charles  W..  54568A. 
Wetzel.  WUllam  T.,  29259 A. 
Wheeler,  Robert  E.,  48209A. 
Whetstone.  Jerry  E..  60978A. 
Whitaker,  WiUiam  E..  29260A. 
White.  AUord  M.,  Jr.,  54829A. 
White.  George  T.,  29262A. 
White.  James  W..  Jr..  48456A. 
White,  Joseph  T.,  61314A. 


White,  Noble  L..  67600A. 
Whitman,  John  P.,  20eS4A. 
Whitman,  Paul  P.,  54«iaA. 
Whitney.  Richard  K..  64368A. 
Widner.  Ronald  L.,  a92MA. 
WUdt,  Joseph  E.,  64S2aA. 
Wiley,  Raymond  W.,  »aa70A. 
WlUiams,  BUlie  J.,  68022A. 

wiuiams,  Bob  P.,  aoeeaA. 

WUliams,  Davkl  M.,  54450A. 
WlUiams,  Frederick  R.,  61429A. 
Williams,  Herbert  E..  Sd,  &4897A. 
Williams,  Hugh  P.,  eia61A. 
WUliams.  Leroy  S..  ei393A. 
Williams.  Osoar  E.,  Jr.,  39265A. 
Williams,  Stanley  P.,  58186A, 
WUliams,  Tony  O.,  2O0O5A. 
WUliamson.  Alan  R.,  ei391A. 
Willingham,  James  P.,  Jr.,  S2263A. 
WUlis,  Arthur  R.  D.,  48S69A. 
Wlllmot,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  64492A. 
Wilson.  Charles  A.,  58046A. 
WUson,  Donald  G..  67519A. 
Wilson.  Jack  L..  57853A. 
Wilson.  Powell  J..  Jr.,  29266A. 
WUson.  WUllam  C.  58407A. 
WUtse.  George  A.,  29746A. 
Wlnborn,  Sam  R.,  Jr.,  61302A. 
Wing.  Richard  L.,  29764A. 
wink,  Prank  R..  48514A. 
Winkler.  Roy  N..  61067A. 
Wise.  Robert  J.,  61274A. 
Wissert,  James  L.,  48306A. 
Wltherspoon,  Gayland  B.,  61418A. 
Wltte.  Robert  E.,  3328IA. 
Woelfel.  Joseph  P.,  61030A. 
Wojahn.  John  R.,  54340 A. 
Wolfe.  Ernest  E.,  a9837A. 
Wolfe.  John  W..  eiSSSA. 
Wolfe,  William  P.,  67897A. 
Wolverton,  James  R.,  9M67A. 
Womack,  Vernon  L.,  67641  A. 
Wood,  Gordon  R.,  681B1A. 
Woodcock.  Gerald  S.,  67631  A. 
Woodhull.  Richard  O.,  Jr.,  646S7A. 
Woodnal,  Robert  P.,  64652A. 
Woods,  John  D.,  48271A. 
Woods,  Thomas  W..  48443A. 
Woodson.  Sidney  B.,  57955A. 
Woolwlne,  David  P.,  57731A. 
Worrlck,  Mark  J.,  58014A. 
Wyatt.  James  G..  54542A. 
Wyman.  Robert  C,  61054A. 
Yamamoto,  Toru,  60923A. 
Yankey,  John  S..  3d.  61361A. 
Yankowskl.  Nicholas.  54468A. 
Yates.  Mannlfred,  31909A. 
Yelton,  WUllam  V.,  68015A. 
Ylngst,  H.  Sheldon,  67678A. 
Young,  James  O.,  48464A. 
Young,  Vincent  N..  48210A. 
Zahhos,  Danny,  61041A. 
Zajkowskl.  Bernard  J.,  54347A. 
Zakovich,  John  P.,  57452 A. 
Zambiasi,  Raymond  J.,  60640A. 
Zamplno,  Robert  J.,  57677 A. 
ZeUer.  Eldon  W.,  48500A. 
Ziel.  George  R.,  60928A. 
Zlelezienskl,  Joaeph  A..  61065A. 
Ziellnski,  Chester  A.,  Jr.,  57683A. 
Zlker,  Allan  A.,  61044A. 
Zlnnecker,  Bennett  B.,  67460A. 
Zopf,  William  D.,  Jr.,  61040A. 

Line  of  the  Air  Force  (WAF) 
Avery,  Beatrice  B.,  48397W. 
Bloom.  Janet  T..  60705W. 
Kay.  Mary  H..  582a5W. 
Mancha,  Juanlta,  57724 W. 

Chaplain 

Bizer.  Waldemar  A.,  60017 A. 
Black,  Bobby  C,  60023A. 
Browne,  Vincent  T.,  60020A. 
Chilton,  Donald  O.,  60010A. 
Condon,  Thomas  W..  Jr..  60014A. 
Doonan.  John  A.,  60018A. 
EUiott.  Francis  L.,  60015A. 
Falrless.  Mark  W.,  64S51A. 
Fox,  Winston  P.,  64368A. 
Haley.  Thomas  J..  e4361A. 
Halloran.  Jerome  D.,  64372A. 
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Hardin.  Newton  R.  N.,  e4S54A. 
HayM.  Harold  K,  aOOOlA. 
Hlnes,  Dale  A..  MOXSA. 
JohnBon.  David  B^  64370A. 
Klngaley.  Earl  J^  9d.  MSfiSA. 
Landers,  Allen  O.,  M85tA. 
Leonard,  John  F.,  MM3A. 
McDonald.  Paul  P..  SOSSA. 
Moreau,  Ernest  P..  6Q016A. 
Mxindlnger,  Carl  8..  Jx.,  64S71A. 
Murtagb,  Gcorse  O..  64S6aA. 
NaaK>n,  Howanl  E^  64360A. 
Neblolo.  Bmlllo,  64S6eA. 
Rice,  Frank  A..  MSfiOA. 
Schneider.  Edmnt  L.,  600iaA. 
Smith,  Eldon  B..  Jr.,  600aaA. 
Smith,  Malcom  B^  aOOllA. 
Utrup,  Robert  J..  6436»A. 
Vaughn.  Karl  ¥..  6i357A. 
Wiederholt.  Clarenee  B..  64S6&A. 
Wyzykowskl.  Jolm  IC.  043a7A. 

Dental  Corp* 
Burrows,  Bradley  H.,  64236A. 
Eberly.  David  S..  63033A. 
Finn,  Raymond  J..  Jr..  64241  A. 
Oerhardt,  Donald  E^  63024A. 
Grace,  Charles  B..  84342A. 
Irons,  Willis  B..  83410A. 
Kllloy,  WUliam  J..  64a3SA. 
Lee,  Lawrence  M.  H..  84339A. 
Myers.  John  W.,  630S5A. 
NiU.  Christian  W^  e3409A. 
Plcone,  James  V..  0341 1  A. 
Swayne,  Paul  R.,  64S87A. 
Welch.  James  M..  0<a«OA. 

Medieal  Corps 

Chapman,  Robert  IC,  •8028A. 
Dibbell,  David  G..  aaoagA. 
Ellison,  Richard  &.  Maa4A. 
Holder,  David L^^MSSSA. 
Jones,  Otis  W..  OOOariA. 
Ragsdale,  Richard  IC.  660a8A. 
Ramirez,  Arcadlo  Y..  atOMA. 
Sheiffer,  Jerome  E..  811I0A. 
Zuck,  Walter  N..  MSaOA. 

Nurte  Corpa 
Bailey.  Mary  J,  50976W. 
Betts.  Leila  F..  eiaiSW. 
Blelefeldt,  Arlene  M:..  84261W. 
Boggess.  Helen  A..e3932W. 
Borden.  Mary  B..  59613W. 
Buckley,  Ethel  M..  89977W. 
Byron,  Lois  J.,  63030W. 
Conroy,  Sara  J.,  642S8W. 
Coppin,  Idalla  M^  843S0W. 
Corkhlll,  Patricia  A..  eiSlSW. 
Coetablle,  Helen  C.  64afi5W. 
Credle,  Lucy  P..  83415W. 
Dean,  Charlene  R..  ei216W. 
Ellis.  Pauline  V.,  50S0SW. 
Farrell,  Patricia  A^  B0614W. 
Florence,  Sxisle  A.,  50408W. 
Furftire,  Joseph  A..  68086A. 
Gilbertaon,  Joan  C.  &5S97W. 
Hause,  Helen  B.,  5IS98W. 
Heath,  Lois  M.,  40738W. 
Hennessey,  Therese  A..  55234W. 
Huffman,  Marcla  C.  63063 W. 
Jaeger.  Joy  L..  B5398W. 
Krause.  Patricia  L..  8S414W. 
Lynch.  Mary  C^  64309W. 
Matheson,  Blllle  O..  6131 7W. 
McBwen,  Richard  O.,  8r.,  00OS7A. 
McLaughlin.  Mary  L..  65039W. 
Mitchell.  Mary  A..  6S416W. 
Miyagawa.  Cora  H..  6M1SW. 
Moran.  Barbara  M..  SSSSaW. 
Moyer,  Donald  S..  66036A. 
Mumper,  Monna  L..  e3931W. 
Nakatani,  Lilly  A..  55304W. 
Obarr,  Joyce  E..  642S7W. 
Ohrt,  Valerie  A^  69974W. 
Parcells,  PhyllJa  P^  65222W. 
Richardson,  Evelyn  O..  69665W. 
Ruha.  Marcine  B..  613MW. 
Spirek,  June  J..  56aa0fW. 
Stelner,  Marion  H^  MOSSW. 
Walsh,  Cathleen  M..  80SOaw. 
Watson,  Herbert  T..  660S4A. 


Welsh.  Dorothy  M..  I«B71W.  . .  • 

White,  Betty  J.,  M«76W. 

Medical  Service  Corps 

Bauer.  Robert  A.,  58488A. 
Casimlro.  Paul  S.,  4Sia6A. 
Cobb,  James  B.,  55365A. 
Corley.  Horace  A..  56466A. 
Dunn.  Norwood  C.  40131A. 
Edwards,  Jesse  C.  4911  lA. 
Gallagher,  James  T..  40122A. 
Grady.  Eddie  L.,  Jr^  401 16A. 
Greaser.  Robert  C.  491  ISA. 
Ounter,  James  J.,  650 18A. 
Hegele,  Jack  D..  48117A. 
Hill,  Sherwood  8.,  56366A. 
Huffman,  Elmer  E.,  4dll4A. 
Johnson,  Jordan  D..  Jr..  65917A. 
Kelsey,  Donn  R.,  49 127 A. 
Kelley,  Ronald  L..  55368A. 
Kennebeck,  Marvin  E..  Jr..  56464A. 
Kratzsch.  PaiU  F..  66463A. 
Kuykendall,  Edward  A..  4G112A. 
Lensch,  John  P.,  49125A. 
McKlnney,  Vernor  L..  49119A. 
Meade.  John  P..  504fi7A. 
Pence.  James  M.,  61 161  A. 
Penner,  Norman  R.,  61162A. 
Pomeroy,  Gary  J.,  49 123 A. 
Reevesman,  Sanford  L..  4fill5A. 
Rubin,  Martin  G..  49124A. 
Schenkel,  Edward  P..  61160A. 
Schiissele.  Jerry  H.,  6«46aA. 
Snyder,  Richard  A..  49109A. 
Strathern.  Arthur  D..  Jr.,  55367A. 
Taber,  Robert  M.,  49113A. 

Veterinary  Corps 
Brltz,  William  B.,  Jr.,  66989A. 
Carter,  Vernon  L.,  Jr.,  6Sge7A. 
Lacroix,  John  T.,  65986A. 
MacKenzle,  William  P.,  69988 A. 
Murray,  James  L.,  90985A. 
Olson,  Roland  C.  6121  lA. 
Pryor,  William  H.,  Jr.,  6S990A. 
Sturgee,  Dewey  V.,  66991A. 

Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Keleske,  Dolores  P..  6341 7W. 

Page.  Carolyn  T.,  56407W. 

(NoTi. — Dates  at  rank  at  all  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.) 

CAPTAIN    TO    MAJOa 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Abbey,  Charles  B..  330I7A. 
Abbott.  John  K..  4100eA. 
Abbott.  John  R..  41770A. 
Able,  Robert  L.,  237S6A. 
Abrams.  Arthur  S.,  64665A. 
Abrams,  Carl  R.,  28167A. 
Abrams.  Harold  R..  41500A. 
Acker.  Jack  E.,  419flOA. 
Acock.  Benny  E.,  42216A. 
Adam,  Donald  A.,  41881A. 
Adams.  John  P..  40736A. 
Adams.  Richard  E..  41M0A. 
V      Adcock.  Thomas  D..  42161A. 
Aden.  Glenn  E..  40677A. 
Aderholt,  Warren  P..  41231A. 
Agenbroad,  Clifford  J..  41617A. 
Agins,  Bamett  R..  41285A.  t 

Agnew,  Malcolm  J..  18313A. 
Ahern,  Edward  J..  Jr..  41119A. 
Ahlf ,  Burkhardt  C,  41360A. 
Ahlstedt.  Harry  P.,  430e3A. 
Alnslie.  Robert  E.,  18636A. 
Akard,  Charles  E.,  42076A. 
Akehurst,  Louis  W.,  Jr.,  19853A. 
Akerberg,  Robert  C.  62667A. 
Albers,  Edgar  H.,  Jr.,  40990A. 
Albert.  John  G..  18314A. 
Alderson.  Jerry  D..  Jr..  19945A. 
Aldrlch.  Charles  S.,  26463 A. 
Alexander.  Ellis  J..  40509A. 
Allard.  Edward  T..  Jr.,  417r7A. 
Allard,  Thomas  L..  41946A. 
Allen.  Frederick  J.,  41069A. 
Allen,  Jack  K.,  41767A. 
Allen,  James  J..  41048A. 
Allen,  John  L.,  40531A. 


Allen,  Joseph  B..  40e»4A. 
Allen,  Joseph  W.,  2377aA. 
Allshouse,  Herman  D..  19712A. 
Allsop.  Lloyd  A.,  42390A. 
Aim,  Ross  C,  42141A. 
AlmquiBt,  Adolph  S.,  S766aA. 
Altemose,  Lawrence  J..  41031A. 
Alter,  James  R.,  4ai74A. 
Altman,  Donald  M.,  28182A. 
Altman,  Robert  D.,  41007 A. 
Amaral,  James  P..  42016A. 
Ambrose,  David  B..  40570A. 
Ambrosia,  Harry  C,  41178A. 
Amerine,  Ernest  M..  41827A. 
Ames,  Melvin  S.,  4070&A. 
Amesbury,  Kenneth  B..  42128A. 
Amidon,  John  W.,  414aOA. 
Amos,  James  H..  18661A. 
Andersen,  Arne,  42287A. 
Anderson.  Byron  W.,  42046A. 
Anderson,  Charles  P..  18643 A. 
Anderson,  Charles  R..  42217A. 
Anderson,  Charles  W.,  jr..  18315A. 
Anderson,  Clarence  R.,  60044A. 
Anderson,  Donald  P..  4I059A. 
Anderson,  Duane  8..  42271  A. 
Anderson,  Earl  W..40481A. 
Anderson,  James  C.  25700 A. 
Anderson.  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  40906A. 
Anderson,  Marion  R.,  40616A. 
Anderson,  Roy,  41693A. 
Anderson,  William  C.  40973A. 
Anderson,  WllliB  S.,  408a7A. 
Andrews,  Jack  G.,  41268A. 
Andrews.  William  B.,  40582A. 
Andrus.  John  8.,  18316A. 
Andrus,  Robert  E.,  41616A. 
Angelus.  Ellis  W.,  42198A. 
Angus,  John  C,  41486A. 
Ansbro,  Mathew  J.,  41 142 A. 
Antfllnk,  Gerald  B.,  41094A. 
Anthony,  Shelton  J.,  Jr.,  64576A. 
Apgar,  William  C,  40785A. 
Arantz,  Carl  P.,  Jr..  18318A. 
Archer.  Earl  J.,  Jr.,  2827aA. 
Archibald,  Rennie.  3d,  43160A. 
Ard,  James  H.,  42048A. 
Armstrong,  Ben  L.,  41234A. 
Armstrong,  Charles  L.,  23939A. 
Armstrong,  Harry  L..  40B05A. 
Armstrong,  John  W.,  18320A. 
Armstrong.  Richard  C,  40587A. 
Armstrong,  Richard  K.,  40737A. 
Arnberg.  George  C,  Jr..  43038A. 
Arneson,  Milton  A.,  41866A. 
Amo,  David  H..  40783A. 
Arnold.  David  L..  18321A. 
Arnold,  Harry  C,  41269A. 
Arnold,  Lacy  H.,  40733A. 
Arnold,  Tom  M.,  Jr.,  26799 A. 
Arnsteln,  Walter  R.,  406aOA. 
Arquilla,  Oliver  P.,  26804A. 
Arrlngton.  Cxirtls  H.,  Jr.,  24384A. 
Asay.  Chester  H.,  42123A. 
Aslre,  Donald  H.,  41525A. 
Atkinson.  James  W.,  40975A. 
Atkinson,  Marion  H..  40487A. 
Atkinson.  Richard  H..  4103OA. 
Auld,  David  H.,  Jr..  41421A. 
Austin,  William  P.,  42170A. 
Auth,  WUllam  J..  41216A. 
Axelson,  Max  M.,  40663A. 
Axt.  Richard  C,  41346A. 
Ayotte,  Austin  C,  40523A. 
Babcock,  Dan  B.,  26524A. 
Babyak,  George  F.,  41297A. 
Bacha,  Theodore,  18674A. 
Bachelder.  Donald  R..  25857A. 
Back.  Doyle  R..  41883A. 
Backes,  Ralph  O..  25868A. 
Badgett,  John  N.,  Jr.,  40497 A. 
Bagnard,  Donald,  4 1972 A. 
Bahr.  Lester  M.,  40686A. 
Baler,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  40607A. 
Bailey,  Bruce  E..  41482A. 
Bailey,  Frank  D..  43146A. 
Bailey,  Kenneth  P..  41198A. 
Bailey,  WUllam  M..  Jr.,  41828A. 
Balrd,  Ora  J.,  Jr.,  28273A. 
Baker,  Alfred  C,  Jr..  41028A. 
Baker,  Charles  M.,  42134A. 


1963 

Baker,  Forest  E.,  41556A. 
Baker,  Gerald  C,  40671A. 
Baker,  Lovell  K.,  Jr..  42208A 
Bale,  Warren  J..  42000A. 
Balldes,  Theodore,  52726A. 
Ball,  Derrell  M.,  40804A. 
Ball.  FrancU  W..  41702A. 
Ball,  William  E..  3d,  40660A. 
Ballard,  Wallace  B.,  41549A. 
Banister,  Arthur  W..  18324A. 
Bank.  Raymond  M..  41081A. 
Banks.  Parley  P.,  40974A. 
Banks,  Robert  K.,  41330A. 
Bannan,  Richard  J.,  41553A. 

Barbee,  Bud.  41559A. 
Barber,  Donald  C.  41085A. 

Barbers.  Charles  C.  41217A. 

Barker,  George  P..  19720A. 

Barkley,  Richard  M..  40598A. 

Barlow,  John  W.  B.,  18634A. 

Barmettler,  Robert  S.,  18613A. 

Barnard,  Hage  N..  62660A. 

Barnard,  Vanness  H..  42089A. 

Barnes,  Frank  G..  18326A. 

Barnes,  Merrill  E..  41612A. 

Barnes,  Richard  B..  41340A. 

Barnes,  Robert  A..  40711  A. 

Barnes,  Rufus  E..  Jr.,  41080A. 

Barnes,  WiUard  A.,  48846A. 

Barnett.  Charles  W.,  41706A. 

Barney.  Russell  D..  40683A. 

BarnhlU.  Loy  J..  42099A. 

Baron.  Robert  L.,  42218A. 

Barrett,  Francis  E..  41923A, 
Barrett,  Franklin,  40670 A. 
Barrow,  Sterling  E.,  409 19A. 
Barrows,  Malcolm  C.  41010A. 
Barry,  Henry  A..  41829A. 
Bartalsky,  Steven  L.,  24536A. 
Bartholomew,  Robert  R.,  4089SA. 

Barto.  Raphael  H.,  40946A. 

Bartolomel.  Frank,  41164A. 

Barton,  WUllam  B.,  40992A, 

Bash,  John  W.,  40691A. 

Batcheldor,  Robert  E.,  41351A. 

Bates,  Paul  J.,  42167A. 

Bates,  Randolph  C,  Jr.,  23874A. 

Batorskl,  Joseph  H..  41926A. 

Battelle,  Ivan  M.,  40858A. 

Bauer,  George  M..  41053A. 

Baimiann,  Theodore  E.,  42070A. 

Baumgarten.  Harry  E..  Jr..  18329A. 

Baxter,  Walter  L..  Jr.,  41345A. 

Beach,  Fred  O.,  41161A. 

Beard,  Vernon  C,  40946A. 

Beatiie.  James  B.,  41704A. 

Beaucond,  Maurice  J..  60059A. 

Beaulieu,  Norman  H..  64546A. 

Beck,  Thomas  A.,  41867A. 

Becker,  Marlon  C.  19798A. 

Becker.  Richard  S.,  25534A. 

Bedford,  James  R.,  Jr.,  34548A. 

Beebe,  Fredrick  A.,  41406A. 

Beebe,  Robert  H.,  26474A. 

Beeley,  John  C,  19704A. 

Beeman,  Robert  A..  41391A. 

Beez,  WUliam  J.,  41192A. 

Beggerly.  Douglas  J..  41691A. 

Belcher,  Fred  R.,  40654A. 

Bell,  Eldrldge  T.,  41560A. 

Bell,  Uoyd  E..  41396A. 

BeUemare,  Edmond  R..  41149A, 

Benagh,  Thomas  M.,  27689 A. 

Bench,  Eugene  D.,  Jr.,  41687A. 

Benke,  William  J.,  Jr.,  26471A. 

Bennet.  Mortimer  F.,  28326A. 

Bennett,  George  E.,  41111A. 

Bennett,  George  F.,  19854A. 

Bennett,  Roy  C,  Jr.,  41958A. 

Benson,  Clyde  M.,  41699A. 

Benson,  Otis  O.,  24750A. 

Bentley,  Wilbur  C,  3a411A. 

Bentschner,  Raphael,  40443A. 

Berg,  Robert  L.,  24537A. 

Berg,  Robert  S..  18332A. 

Berger,  Loyd  D..  40949 A. 

Bergerot,  Paul  A..  28274A. 

Bergqulst,  Carl  G..  40698A. 

Bergstrom.  Alr\is  E.,  23866A. 

Berner,  Benjamin  P..  42155A. 

Berrler.  Raymond  S.,  64528A. 

Besaw,  William  J.,  18605A. 
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Besett,  Bob,  41108A. 
Beyers,  Robert  L..  28181A. 
Bigge.  LoulB  G..  41470A. 
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Hooss,  Thomas  A.,  40749A. 
Hoover,  Jack  D.,  40622A. 
Hope,  Richard  A.,  40872A. 
Hopkins,  William  N.,  41920A. 
Hopper,  Thomas  E.,  41283A. 
Horan,  Thomas  P.,  40760A. 
Horning,  Robert  M.,  40669A. 
Horsky,  Robert  M.,  18043A. 
Horton,  James  P.,  40770A. 
Hosklnson,  Cyril  J.,  Jr.,  40818A. 
Hoeter,  Charles  S.,  23938A. 
Hough tby,  Stanley  G.,  41411  A. 
Housel,  Kermlt  B.,  41919A. 
Howard,  Jack  P..  41814A. 
Howard,  Robert  J.,  18419A. 
Howard,  Ulysses  J..  26452 A. 
Howe,  John  P.,  18420A. 
Howell,  Phillip  R.,  41847A. 
Howell,  Robert  W.,  19537A. 
Howerton,  Glenn  P..  60081A. 
Howington,  William  A.,  41816A. 
Hoyle,  Robert  W.,  41281A. 
Huckleberry,  Allen  C,  Jr.,  41041A. 
Huddleston.  Virgil  R..  18671A. 
Hudson.  Will  M..  41583A. 
Hueckstedt,  George  W.,  42137A. 
Hughes,  Alden  P.,  Jr.,  22778A. 
Hughes,  Prank  T..  60054A. 
Hughes,  William  R.,  Jr.,  41156A. 
Hulsey,  Lawrence  R.,  26912A. 
Hulsey,  Marlon  M.,  38674A. 
Hum.  Richard  P.,  28221A. 
Humkey,  Marlon  P.,  39671A. 
Hvunphries,  Daniel  E.,  41442A. 
Hunter,  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  41769A. 
Hunter,  Jack  W.,  41393A. 
Huntley,  Russell  D.,  52699A. 
Hurley,  Kenneth  D.,  a2816A. 
Hurst,  James  S.,  18421A. 
Hurst,  Vern  W.,  41784A. 
Hustad,  Eugene  E.,  18422A. 
HutchlngB,  Forrest  G.,  Jr..  41181A. 
HutchUon,  John  L..  41564A. 
Hutyra,  John  L.,  41761A. 
Huxley,  William  J.,  a6812A. 
Hyde,  Ralph  J.,  42073A. 
Hyre,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  25536A. 
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laderosa,  Andrew  C,  4156aA. 

Ireland,  Roy  K.,  41A19A. 

Irish.  Howard  C  4110SA. 

Ironmonger,  John  O.,  41302A. 

Irwin,  Walter  W,  43171A. 

Isbell,  Prances  W.,  SITSOW. 

Ivy.  Edward  W.,  1»425A^ 

Jackson.  Bobby  W.,  a8a76A. 

Jackson,  Dale  £.,  4I00eA. 

Jackson,  Donald  A.,  41581A. 

Jackson,  Marvin  H.,  42 127 A. 

Jackson.  Ralph,  41476A. 

Jackson,  Roy  H^  40860A. 

Jacobs,  Sidney  M.,  I9931A. 

Jacobson,  Charles  A.,  4108aA. 

Jacobson,  Kenneth  A.,  4ai39A. 

James,  Donald  R.,  4190eA. 

James,  James  W..  40T71A. 

Jamison,  Lewis  M.,  lt427A. 

Jarvls.  James  E.,  41606A. 

Jasen.  Frank  S..  40941A. 

Jeff.  John  L.,  4224SA. 

JeiTers,  Thomas  F..  406a0A. 

Jeffery.  James  C,  41479A. 

Jeffery  Seymovir,  40060A. 

Jeffreys,  Alfred  R..  40087 A. 

Jeffries,  Donald  W.,  40617A. 

Jenlsta,  Charles  O..  Jr.,  33876A. 

Jenkins,  Charles  H..  41986A. 

Jenkins,  Jake.  19797 A. 

Jenks,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  41696A. 

Jenne,  Theron  L..  422a7A. 

Jennlson,  Edward  B..  40677A. 

Jensen,  John  S.,  40SaiA. 

Jenson,  Sidney  W.,  40ea7A. 

Jenson,  Theodore  A.,  4a040A. 

Jent,  John  H.,  40533 A. 

Jett,  Murray  V.,  40789A. 

Johns.  Henry  E.,  42ai4A. 

Johnson,  Art  L.,  36446A. 

Johnson,  Carl  H..  ae498A. 

Johnson,  Charles  T.,  4I137A. 

Johnson,  Edward  R.,  8a709A. 

Johnson,  Frank  8.,  4II00A. 
Johnson,  George  H.,  a836eA. 
Johnson,  Harold  L.,  41578A. 
Johnson,  James  L.,  Jr.,  41893A. 
Johnson,  Luclan  M.,  41616A. 
Johnson.  Marvin  W.,  Ba660A. 
Johnson,  Norman  J.,  a408OA. 
Johnson.  Robert  B..  4<M18A. 
Johnson,  Robert  B..  Jr.,  S3890A. 
Johnson,  Wallace  A..  416«aA. 
Johnson,  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  40604A. 
Jones,  Charles  A..  84698A. 
Jones.  Charles  T.,  406I8A. 
Jones,  Clifford  W.,  40ei6A. 
Jones,  Edwin  O.,  40eS7A. 
Jones,  Floyd  E..  41feeA. 
Jones.  Gene  W..  416nA. 
Jones,  John  A.,  Jr.,  41611  A. 
Jones,  John  H.,  41364A. 
Jones,  John  J.,  41 161  A. 
Jones,  Kelso,  1M33A. 
Jones,  Leo  L.,  41143A. 
Jones,  Reese  T.,  4I6a4A. 
Jones,  Richard  A  .,411 17A. 
Jones,  Robert  D.,  4(M04A. 
Jones,  Thomas  J.,  4077aA. 
Jones,  Thomas  R.,  40800A. 
Jones,  Vern  L..  4188fiA. 
Jones,  Walter  Q,  ItllOA. 
Jones,  Whitcomb  O.,  40478A. 
Jordan,  Octavlo.  41984A. 
Jorgenson.  Raymond  A,  Jr.,  40610A. 
Joseph,  Charle«  W..  Jr..  4190GA. 
Joeephson.  WUllam  C,  199a2A. 
Joska,  James  S.,  4a043A. 
Jowers,  TTiomas  O..  4O5a0A. 
Judge,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  4178<A. 
Judia,  Frank  C.  41M4A. 
Juhrs.  William  A,  4Oae0A. 
Jullen.  Robin  A..  ISTSSA. 
Kacharos.  Willie  N..  4ia75A. 
Kachel,  Stanley  A.,  41942A. 
Kadlng,  Louis  C.  41«7«A. 
Kaler,  Charles  S.,  41517A. 
Kane,  James  J.,  4ie44A. 
Kanten,  Ralph  W..  43385A. 
Karr.  Eugene  C,  19S88A. 
Karvonen,  Clarion  W.,  4105flA. 


Kasdan,  Neil,  62483 A. 
Kasper.  John  C,  4193«A. 
KaaUgar,  Richard  J.,  4S238A. 
Kata,  Joseph  B^  4131  lA. 
Kattwlnkel,  Otto  P..  430iaA. 
Katz,  Norman  F..  18434A. 
Kauffman,  Rlehard  a,  4144SA. 
Kaufman,  William  C.  2383tA. 
Kavanaugh.  Dudley  O..  aeSTTA. 
Kay,  Charles  J.,  jr..  4a030A. 
Keach.  Patrick  D.,  41618A. 
Kearby,  Jean  A..  6453SA. 
Keathley,  Harold  L.,  40230 A. 
Keeler.  David  K.,  18008A. 
Keen.  Russell  S.,  400 ISA. 
Keenen.  Alan  W^  41848A. 
Kees,  Elwood  A.,  Jr.,  a6819A. 
Kellam,  Dale  L..  43060A. 
Keller,  Richard  M..  ig878A. 
Kelley,  Emerson  R.,  42aft7A. 
Kellogg.  Burton  M.,  a«815A. 
Kellogg,  Sanf  ord  B.,  Jr.,  40444A. 
Kelly,  John  P..  40720A. 
Kelly,  John  U,  3d,  26816A. 
Kelly,  John  S..  4I742A. 
Kelly,  Robert  J.,  41 180A. 
Kelly,  Victor  C.  asSSSA. 
Keltz,  Bruce  G..  41710A. 
Kemp,  Bertram,  32850A. 
Kemp,  John  N^  413e5A. 
Kendall,  Gilbert  L.,  19941  A. 
Kendall.  Thomas  C..  40449A. 
Kendrex,  Edward.  40740A. 
Kennedy.  John  C,  411MA. 
Kennedy.  Joseph  A..  406 16A. 
Kennedy.  Paul  M..  28377A. 
Kennedy,  Robert  L..  4063aA. 
Kenny,  Edward  W.,  Jr..  4273SA. 
Kent,  James  L.,  8844aA. 
Kerf oot.  John  H^  eOOOlA. 
Kesner.  Warren  L..  40614A. 
Kester.  William  C.  a4380A. 
Kevan.  William  X..  414a6A. 
Key.  John  W,  Jr^  4110aA. 
Klely,  John  R^  1M38A. 
KUlan,  Henry  G..  Jr.,  4ia48A. 
Kllkelly,  Jamas  T..  4I564A. 
KlUlon.  Thomas  J..  Jr,  3&6eaA. 
Killpack,  Larry  M.,  1862aA. 
Kincald.  John  C,  4a087A. 
Klncald,  Warren  B.,  Jr.,  41921A. 
Kincheloe.  WUllam  P.,  Jr..  52657A. 
King,  Clark  M..  4aB91A. 
King,  Guy  O..  S6844A. 
King,  Haldane,  41462A. 
King,  Harold  F,  62775A. 
King,  J.  T.,  281«BA. 
King,  James  L.,  4166aA. 
King,  Robert  a..  2828aA. 
King,  William  H,  19726A. 
Klngdon,  Reubtn  L..  Jr.,  42009A. 
Klnna.  Martin  K.  41S35A. 
Kinnikln.  William  E..ae7«5A. 
Kinser,  Lyle  G,  4ia4lA. 
Kinsey.  Keith  C,  26470A. 
Klrkland.  Roy  B^  41180A. 
Kirkpatrick,  Oeorg*.  64532A. 
Kirkpatrick,  Robert  F..  40672A. 
Kirschenbaimi,  Eugene  8.,  4216aA. 
Riser,  James  R..  a8278A. 
Klecker.  Gerald  J..  42a62A. 
Klein,  Donald  D.,  18440A. 
Kleinman,  Robert  B..  saTTSA. 
Klinker,  William  H..  Jr..  41501  A. 
Kllnkert,  Charlce  B..  42172A. 
Knaak,  Rex  R..  4191QA. 
Knaggs,  Howard  J..  53668A. 
Knapp,  Gaylord  A.,  4100aA. 
Knapp,  WUllam  C,  43037A. 
Knies,  Arthur  S..  41011A. 
Knight.  WUllam  B..  42194A. 
Knoche,  Charles  R.,  1866 7A. 
Knopke,  William  C.  32410A. 
Knowles.  WUUam  8.,  41604A. 
Knudson,  Charles  B.,  24376A 
Koch,  Olln  P..  41194A. 
Kohr,  HoIUs  H..  39863A. 
Kollman,  Robert  U.,  Jr..  26827 A. 
Kolz,  Alvln  P..  41 177 A. 
Konantz,  Walter  J.,  41820A. 
Kondzlolka,  Edward  P.,  40634A. 
Koones,  John  D.,  40543A. 


Kc^>cho,  George  A.,  4OM0A. 

Korhnak.  Ralph  V..  aOOOSA. 

Koetynlak.  Mward  A..  1«44SA. 

Koudsl,  John  O.,  41MAA. 

Kovacs,  Charles  A.,  «311^A. 

Kovallck,  WUllam  U..  4aa8eA. 

Kownslar,  Robert  C.  41794A. 

Krager,  John  W..  41M&A. 

Krajicek,  Jamea  J..  J*..  4ieO«A. 

Krause,  WllUaai  O.,  M615A. 

Krawlec,  Henry,  414MA. 

Kreamer,  GecM^e  W..  41188A. 

Krelsher,  Shermuus  L.,  Jr.,  40441A. 

KreU,  Duaae  J,  40741  A. 

Krldler.  Harrey  P..  41»77A. 

Krieg,  PhUlp  B^  4aoa4A. 

Krlmm.  James  L.,  4O906A. 

Krlsle,  Lemuel  A..  41SI7A. 

Krltzberg,  Harold  K..  e4619A. 

Kruse,  Prank  E..  SOOtSA. 

Krushat,  Lester  W.,  40751A. 

Kuennlng,  Thomas  K.,  406MA. 

Kuhlengel,  Fred  X..  41431A. 

Kummer,  John  B.,  4iaB4A. 

Kuritzky.  Clarence  8.,  a6«»A. 

Kurtz,  Melvln  P.,  41887A. 

Kusch,  George  K..  4OM0A. 

Kyaar.  Marcus  R..  407SaA. 

Labeau,  Howard  I^  Jr,  41084A. 

Lacey,  Robert  J.,  1068«A. 

Ladou.  Edward  M..  a8S07A. 

Lake.  WlUiam  H.,  IM47A. 

Lambert.  WUllam  B..  irUli 

LamieU,  James  C.  ataotA. 

Lamont.  Joseph  A.,  aOMlA. 

Lamont.  Maximilian,  ISflSSA. 

Lamont.  WUUam  M.,  281T9A. 

Lance,  Donald  C.  637 19 A. 

Landers,  Edgar  B.,  41504A. 

Landess,  Malcolm  Lw.  43067 A. 

Landis.  WUllam  H..  4110&A. 

Landnun.  WlUlam  W.,  40927A. 

Lane,  John  C,  4iaaftA. 
Lane,  Otha  D.,  4aB0aA. 
Lang,  Alfred  E,  Jr,  4iaS0A. 
Langdon,  Leonard  C,  Jr..  1M19A. 
Lange,  Frederick  C,  Jr.,  41MaA. 
LangUle.  Frederick  A.,  410a«A. 
Langston,  WUliaaii  K..  41TraA. 
Lanier,  Colan  B,  41070A. 
LaPierre,  Robert  E.,  a4744A. 
LaPlante,  Oren  A..  40694A. 
Larsh.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  laSTSA. 
Larson.  Gordon  A..  96473A. 
Larson,  Irwin  R..  417 laA. 
LAsh.  Grover  C.  Jr.,  4a007A. 
Laske.  Ernest  L..  4161 4A. 
Laugh  ton,  Arthur  W..  4074aA. 
Lavally,  Norbert  D.,  1971SA. 
Lavie,  George  W..  Jr,  64£lftA. 
Layton,  Charles  B.,  SSMIA. 
Learned,  Albert  a,  4a063A. 
Leatherwood.  WUbur  L.,  421S2A. 
Ledgerwood.  Harold  P..  Jr..  4aoe4A. 
Ledlle.  James  E.,  1810QA. 
Lee.  George  R..  40M>3A. 
Lee,  Hansel  E.,  4ia02A. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  215«iA. 
Lee,  Stanley  O.  T.,  38696A. 
Lefstad,  Roy  B.,  40673A. 
Lemons,  Charles  F.,  41774A. 
Leonard,  Harlan  O..  Jr.,  35827 A. 
Leonard.  Thooias  J.,  a4567A. 
Leopard,  Guy  L..  41474A. 
Levy,  miliard.  40874A. 
Lew.  WUllam,  4I3a4A. 
Lewis,  Carl  D..  4aoeiA. 
LewU.  Charles  P.,  JJr..  6a659A. 
Lewis,  Clarence  W.,  jr..  42a68A. 
LewU.  Jack  L..  4060aA. 
Lewis,  Robert  L.,  4I50SA. 
LewU,  WUlard,  H.,  Ji-..  4061  lA. 
Llddlcoet.  William  B.,  18456A. 
Lldle,  Kenneth  P..  4148SA. 
Llebentritt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  42IMA. 
Llechtl,  Arnold  J,  Jr.,  409e4A. 
Lien,  Gordon  C.  41042A. 
Llles,  Bobby  C.  41806A. 
Llllus,  Joe  B.,  41367A. 
Llllethun,  James  R.,  52763A. 
Limm,  Paul  J.,  41014A. 
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Limpantsls,  Arthur  O..  41911A. 

Und,  Robert  C.  il719A. 

Llndbloom,  Edward  U...  41  IMA. 

Undo:,  Norbert  U..  «gM8A. 

Undaey,  James  B..  4U61A. 

LlndMy,  Jamea  T..  42S8aA. 

Ung.  LeeUe  Q..  40666A. 

Link,  John  E..  408e7A. 

Unkoua.  RuMaU  B..  40840A. 

Llnacomb.  Horaca  O..  Jr.,  aesaOA. 

Uttle,  Uoyd  P.,  40M1A. 

Little,  Richard  ■..  419iaA. 

Llvemaah,  Jbaaph  H..  Jr..  4062aA. 

Lockett,  WilUam  O..  Jr.,  4(»e7A. 

Lockhart.  John  B.,  Jr..  41861A. 

Lockney,  William  J..  40ei4A. 

Logan,  John  J.,  42180A. 

Logan,  Lloyd  R..  Jr..  4066SA. 

Long.  Stanford  C.  40097A. 

Long,  WUliam  E.,  ISWIA. 

Long,  WUliam  E..  41068A. 

Longshore,  Charles  B.,  41660A. 

Longstreet,  Allen  J.  B..  IQSSIA. 

Looke,  Thomas  D.,  4ia45A. 

Loomw,  Mahlon  D..  40688A. 

Lorah,  Elden  A.,  4196aA. 

Lovlnfoase,  Sllvaln  A..  40676A. 

LoTitt.  Louie  E.,  418MA. 

Lowder,  James  K.,  41643A. 

Lowman,  Wallace  K,  4ia5aA. 

Lowry,  Joseph  B..  S3409A. 

Lowry,  Lawrence  E.,  41925A. 

LucadeUo,  Robert  O.,  4iaaiA. 

Ludwlg,  Maurice  P..  41320A. 

Luke.  Claude  A..  Jr..  40821A. 

Lull,  Walter  B..  1864aA. 

Lxunpkln,  Jamas  P..  4189eA. 

Luna.  Benjamin  C.  Jr.,  lasSTA. 

Lutz.  Paxil,  40910A. 

Lyle,  George  B..  41433A. 

Lyle,  WUUam  H.,  Jr.,  40466A. 

Lynch,  Donald  T.,  4076aA. 

Lynch,  James  P..  2S88SA. 

Lyons,  Samuel  H.,  417a&A. 

MacDonough,  Bobsrt  A..  41336A. 

MacElhaney,  Alexander,  Jr.,  40615A. 

MachelsU.  Blohard  D.,  64fi84A. 

Mackey,  Prancls  J.,  4aa77A. 

MacqiuuTle,  Ernest  L..  40778A. 

Magdlch,  Joseph,  Jr..  a391»A. 

Magnotti,  Ralph  A.,  igglSA. 

liagnuaon,  Vincent  L.,  40661A. 

Magrane,  Joseph  H..  64fie4A. 

Mahoney,  John  C.  4138dA. 

Maklnney,  Robert  L..  IBMIA. 
Idalone,  Wallace  B.,  41967A. 
Mango,  Patrick  J..  6006aA. 
Mann,  James  H.,  4167aA. 
Mann,  Max  S.,  4083BA. 
Manning.  Robert  J..  4ia35A. 
Marcotte,  John  C.  40470A. 
Marden,  Robert  W..  X8666A. 
Mark.  Willla  P.,  e458aA. 
Markley.  Clyde.  Jr.,  sa674A. 
Marr,  James  P.,  18464A. 
Marsey,  Donald  W..  41787A. 
Blarsh,  Bernard  R.,  40844A. 
Marsh,  Robert  T..  184«aA. 
MarahaU,  Alexander  P.,  4220eA. 
Marshall,  Donald  W.,  41762A. 
Marshall,  Joseph  P.,  4126SA. 
Marshall,  Marland  O.,  42180A. 
Marsland,  William  D..  Jr.,  4a05<ML 
Martin,  Abner  B.,  18406A. 
Martin,  Albert  S.,  2147eA. 
Martin,  Andrew  G.,  C2e70A. 
Martin.  Clifford  G.,  41434A. 
Martin.  Dexter  E.,  2A8a9A. 
Martin,  James  B.,  41628A. 
Martin,  James  J.,  41199A. 
Martin,  John  L..  38630A. 
Martin.  Joseph  P..  41282A. 
Martin.  Noel  O.,  40706A. 
Martin,  Robert  E..  40811A. 
Martin,  Shlrrel  O.,  26817A. 
Martlnlch,  Louta,  Jr.,  4ail7A. 

Marvel,  Porreet  J..  4080eA. 
Marzullo,  Baynwnd  J..  0OO68A. 
Mash,  John  D.,  41239A. 
Mason,  Robert  C,  40510A. 
Mason,  Thomas  M.,  41S69A. 


Mass,  Jack  E.,  40728A. 
Matecko,  George.  24791A. 
Mathews,  Robert  O.,  4104SA. 
Mathias,  Wesley  W.,  40838A. 
Matthews,  Pred  R..  S6840A.      | 
Matthls.  John  R.  B..  48837A. 
Mattlngly,  James  P.,  Jr.,  40471A. 
Maurer.  Calvin  R.,  28263A. 
Maxiser.  Robert  E..  41807A. 
Maxson.  Lewis  E.,  4i663A. 
Maxwell,  James  E.,  40082A. 
Maxwell,  Philip  L..  Jr..  52780A. 
Maxwell,  Robert  P.,  19694A. 
Mayfleld.  Sidney  E..  Jr.,  41978A. 
McAdory,  Louis  M..  4099eA. 
McAllster,  Jake  L.,  23760A. 
McAllister.  Robert  M..  18608 A. 
McBrlde,  Lloyd  G..  S2681A.        i 
McBride,  Thomas  J..  4ig39A.     I 
McBroome,  Clinton  L..  4117SA^ 
McCall.  Robert  N..  41722A. 
McCanlls,  Robert  B..  41264A. 
McCarthy.  Charles  G.,  22831A. 
McCarthy.  Terence  K..  52722A, 
McCarty.  Mike  D..  6451  lA. 
McCarville,  Jerome  M.,  18004A. 
McCausland.  James  C,  Jr.,  e0066A. 
McClaln,  Dean  A.,  ig886A. 
McClean.  Charles  W..  41170A. 
McClung.  Elbert  L.,  66089A. 
McClure.  Garland  J.,  41413A. 
McClure.  John  C.  18596A. 
McClure,  Joseph  A.,  24S88A. 
McCliire.  Richard  M.,  22787A. 
McCliirkln,  Samuel  P.,  23863 A. 
McCluskey,  Robert  D.,  40830A. 
McConnell,  Charles  A..  64669A. 
McConnell.  Sheldon  L..  41804A. 
McCormick.  John  G.,  34745A.    i 
McCormlck.  Robert  8..  40955A. 
McCormick.  William  C.  Jr.,  24734A. 
McCrary,  Leon  W.,  18469A. 
McCulley,  James  A..  1993SA.      I 
McCullough,  James  R.,  41029A, 
McCutchan,  Eugene  B..  41323Ai 
McDermott.  Robot  P..  41122AJ 
McDonald,  Bendel  W..  40774A. 
McDonald.  Donald  J..  41520A. 
McDonald,  Edward  M..  40447A. 
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Wantz.  Sherman  P..  41006A. 
Ward.  John  E..  23781A. 
Ward,  Morris  J..  19894A. 
Warden.  Murray  L.,  40907A. 
Ware.  Gordon  F.,  4216SA. 
Wareham,  Samuel  D.,  Jr.,  4O096A. 
Wareing,  Joel  T..  38925A. 
Warner.  Marshall  R..  19936A. 
Warren.  WlUlston  L.,  Jr.,  A4660A. 
WasemlUer,  Marlon  D.,  63687A. 
Waterman.  Gerald  L..  18056A. 
Waters.  Jack  W..  41386A. 
Watson,  BUly  G..  52745A. 
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Watson,  Robert  T.,  52704 A. 
WatBon.  WUUam  J.  H..  345eaA. 
Way,  Thomas  Z..  41655A. 
Weart,  Douglas  S.,  18578A. 
Weathersby,  Earl  S.,  Jr.,  4883SA. 
Weaver,  Lena  J.,  Jr..  53739A. 
Weaver,  Robert  B..  18579A. 
Weaver,  Robert  T.,  41034A. 
Weber,  Louis  W.,  42044A. 
Weber,  Richard  G.,  41035A. 
Weedman,  Freeman  J..  411  ISA. 
Weeks.  James  L..  41330A. 
Weeks,  John  M..  Jr.,  60055A. 
Weeks,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  400 14A. 
Welland.  Robert  V.,  64643A. 
Welmer.  Franklin  E..  SSTIOA. 
Weinberg.  Bernard  B..  60060A. 
Weinberg,  Sidney.  2378gA. 
Welch,  Gordon  U.,  40696A. 
Wells,  Jerrie  C,  64516A. 
Wells.  William  D.,  41663A. 
Wentsch.  George  \L.,  18580A. 
Wentz.  Frank  J.,  Jr..  41633A. 
Wert.  William  H..  Jr.,  64503A. 
Weasel.  John  A..  4 1006 A. 
West.  Roy  L.,  52671A. 
Westall,  James  C,  Jr.,  42051A. 
Westfall,  Fredrick  R.,  18581A. 
Weston,  Frank  H.,  48840A. 
Weston,  Ralph  A..  52734A. 
Weston,  William  A^  Jr..  26871A. 
Weetfdial.  Jobs  F..  64526A. 
Wheat,  Jame&W..  196B1A. 
Wheeler,  Herbert  K..  5272gA. 
Wheeler,  Richard  K.,  40080A. 
Whelden,  George  T..  Jr.,  64559A. 
White.  Donald  S..  4060aA. 
White,  Gwynne  W.,  18690A. 
White,  Ralph  W.,  18048A. 
White,  Richard  A.  E..  18583A. 
Whitehead,  Asa  8..  41191A. 
Whiteside,  John  J.,  41490A. 
Whitneld,  Bob  L.,  420S&A. 
Whltlock,  Thomas  W.,  a3779A. 
Whitten,  Charles  E..  41600A. 

Wicker,  Irving  B..  Jr..  4a339A. 
Wilcox.  Andrew  R..  4ai2&A. 
Wilcox.  Floyd  J.,  42150A. 
Wllde.  Lawrence  D.,  Jr.,  43a07A. 
Wilklns.  Alfred  J.,  41002A. 
Willard.  Ernest  N.,  3rd.  6460SA. 
Wlllcox.  Tllton  L..   ISOSAA. 
Williams.  Charles  H.,  40e33A. 
Williams.  Edward  J..  42240A. 
Williams,  Freeman  J.,  4078aA. 
Williams.  Harland  D..  60074A. 

Williams.  Harley  R..  420e4A. 
Williams,  James  A.,  41437A. 
Williams,  James  M..  41851A. 
Williams,  Joe  J.,  Jr..  4182aA. 
Williams,  Johnny  T..  2a8O0A. 
Williams.  Perry  O..  41387A. 
Williams.  Richard  L..  5a718A. 
Williams.  Robert  L..  41529A. 
WilUams,  Warren  H..  40e39A. 
Wilson,  Carrol  D.,  28179A. 
Wilson,  Charles  G..  64606A. 
Wilson,  Charles  L.,  2558aA. 
Wilson,  Frederick  L.,  40e89A. 
Wilson,  Jack  E.,  41273A. 
Wilson.  John  H.,  40707A. 
Wilson,  Marlon  P.,  4068aA. 
Wilson,  Talmadge  A.,  52703 A. 
Wilsted.  Leroy  M.,  40616A. 
Winders,  Voy  A.,  23866 A. 
Winn,  George  C,  41388A.  f 

Wlnsor,  Wmiam  E..  40621A. 
Winston.  Wesley  A..  41683A. 
Winter.  Clifford  M.,  Jr..  ig584A. 
Wlntersole,  Lloyd  E.,  42367A. 
Wirth,  James  W..  40961A. 
Wise,  John  O..  418d4A. 
Wiswall.  Clifton  E..  41261A. 
Wlthrow.  Stanton  R.,  64547A. 
Wittbrodt,  Glennon  H..  40456A. 
Wofford.  James  D.,  48843A. 
Woford,  Charles  B.,  4113SA. 
Woldt,  Robert  C,  24541A. 
Woldt.  WUlard  K..  a«434A. 
Wolf.  Kenneth.  40464A. 
Wolf ert.  Frederick  ■.,  600e4A. 
Wolgemuth.  Clarence  E.,  4iaOiA. 


Wolter.  John  E.,  19804A. 
Womack,  James.  41120A. 
Wood,  David  E.,  4199aA. 
Wood,  Randall  C.  41815A. 
Wood,  Raymond  B.,  23913A. 
Wood,  Rex  E.,  60077A. 
Wood,  William  S.,  41182A. 
Woodall,  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  415iaA. 
Woods,  Donald  R.,  18591A. 
Woodward,  Robert  A..  41528A. 
Woolley,  Jed  B.,  52685A. 
Word,  Charles  E.,  26497A. 
Workinger.  William  C,  Jr..  18593A. 
Worms,  Delmar  A.,  41544A. 
Worrall,  Robert  L..  41307A. 
Worrell.  William  C,  41865A. 
Woznlak.  Henry  M.,  4181  lA. 
Wright,  Joseph,  39156A. 
Wright,  Robert  C.  24428 A. 
Wright.  Thomas  B.,  60079A. 
Wronski,  William  R.,  64563A. 
Wroot,  Wallace  K..  21563A. 
Wyman.  Rankin  D..  41757A. 
Wynne,  Hugh,  18594A. 
Yary.  William  W..  31806A. 
Yates,  Bernard  J.,  41389A. 
Yates,  Murray  M.,  40569A. 
Yeck,  Robert  K.,  41213A. 
Yonaites,  Leonard  C,  37910A. 
Yopp,  Ivan,  64572A. 
Young,  Braxton  L.,  Jr.,  52708A. 
Young.  Charles  A.,  41338A. 
Young,  Harold  A..  40446A. 
Young,  Marvin,  42188A. 
Young,  Raymond  D.,  41526A.   i 
Young.  William  T..  6453 1  A.        j 
Younger,  Raymond  C,  41521A4 
Youngs,  Jack  M.,  41634A. 
Younker,  Barr  D.,  84552A.         1 
Zebarth.  Orrin  G.,  41632A.        I 
Ziegler ,  Harry  D . ,  40668 A .  ' 

Zlmmer,  Arnold  E..  43167A. 
Zimmer,  Charles  E.,  41962A. 
Zimmerman,  Elsworth  J.,  18595A. 

Chaplain 
Ansted,  Harry  B.,  27662A. 
Bean,  Curtis  M.,  26762A. 
Beckley,  Robert  H.,  27663A. 
Brewer,  Charles  D..  56147A. 
Campbell.  Thomas  M..  Jr.,  32424A. 
Davis,  James  W..  64296A. 
Deming.  Robert  T.,  64294A. 
Eardley,  Edward  L.,  55137A. 
Eastland,  James  H.,  55139A. 
EUU,  Frederick  J.,  Jr.,  48629A. 
Engstrom.  Leonard  M.,  55128A. 
Esch,  George  L.,  55144A. 
Fader,  John  J.,  48631  A. 
Freed,  John  W.,  64293A. 
Gallen,  Francis  H..  64299.\. 
Haney.  Paul  S..  28156A. 
Harkness,  Allen  J..  55149A. 
Hays,  James  L..  55133A. 
Holland,  Harvey  C,  56140A. 
HoUer,  Adlai  C,  Jr..  27666A. 
Israel,  Kenneth  R.,  48628A. 
Jeffery,  Francis  E.,  26650A. 
Johnson,  John  C.  55138A. 
Johnson,  Mervln  R..  25735A. 
Johnston,  Roy  B.,  27664A. 
Kilde,  Paul  R.,  55142A. 
Lewis,  Leroy  H.,  48624A. 
Mann.  Glenn  M..  55141A. 
Mclntyre,  Thomas.  26651A. 
Meyer,  Daryl  G.,  55136A. 
Monsen,  Ralph  R.,  28155A.        i 
Montgomery.  William  F.,  48625A. 
Moore,  Robert  M.,  32426 A. 
Nelson,  Elmore  P..  48623A. 
Newbern,  William  C,  48632A. 
Pegues,  David  K..  55148A. 
Poorman,  J.  Walter,  64295A. 
Porter,  Edwin  A.,  55145A. 
Posey,  Charles  R.,  48627 A. 
Powell,  Omer  T.,  64300A. 
Ronne,  Lowell  A..  64292A. 
Rowland,  Wayne  E.,  48632A. 
Schoewe,  Theodore  M.,  551SfiA. 
Smart.  John  L..  64301A. 
Sundloff,  Frederick  D.,  3a4aSA. 
Swaffar,  Ersmond,  48626A. 
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Walters.  Benjamin  H.,  55122A. 
Webster,  Stanley  B..  27666A. 
Williams.  James  L.,  55181A. 
Wojtanowskl,  Elmer  J.,  55134A. 

Dental  Corpx 
Baker,  Bill  R  .  29656A. 
Combs,  Riisscll  W.,  31947A. 
Cooley,  Frank  H..  29655A. 
Cullen.  Jack  M.,  32357A. 
Dlckman.  Wilbur  J.,  56158A. 
Hall,  Gaylord  L..  27526A. 
Hanson,  Harold  O.,  29773A. 
Johnson,  Carl  E.,  29293A. 
Karr,  Robert  A.,  29887A. 
Koehler,  Gilbert  L.,  27655A. 
MacDonald,  Charles  I.,  32358A. 
Maybury,  Joseph  E.,  51006A. 
Muns,  Herman  R.,  29418A. 
Pedersin.  Robert  E.,  29419A. 
Quesinberry,  Burleigh  W.,  25734A. 
Rainey,  Bernard  L.,  32027 A. 
Seamons.  Dick  C,  32577A. 
Tlndall,  Leroy  E.,  25718A. 
Wilson,  Maurice  R.,  Jr.,  29774A. 

Medical  Corps 

Akers,  Dwight  M.,  27505A. 
Amdall,  Robert  O.,  49666A. 
Anderson,  Robert  W.,  28644A. 
Bacoe,  James  M.,  29627A. 
Barnes,  William  B..  27501A. 
Barrett,  John  A.,  Jr.,  26743A. 
Batson.  Andrew  P..  29863 A. 
Cherry,  John  K..  29864A. 
Clay,  James  R.,  26715A 
Cobb,  Leonard  C.  27606A. 
Cralne,  Don  R.,  33315A. 
Culley,  Thomas  S..  294 79A. 
Dean,  Robert  M.,  29625 A. 
Dominy,  Dale  E..  26706A. 
Earle.  Jack  L  .  27991A. 
Earley.  Charles  M.,  Jr..  26703A. 
Edwards.  Robert  H.,  29281A. 
Ensenat,  Jose  R.,  32564A. 
Fltzsimons.  Louis  B.,  Jr.,  36639A. 
Forrest,  John  S..  29812A. 
Grittl,  Emil  J.,  27627A. 
Harvin,  James  S.,  29304A. 
Holbrook,  John  P.,  26836A. 
Holt,  Clinton  L.,  27638A. 
Houle,  Dudley  B.,  26377A. 
Jarvie.  Thomas  A.,  27641A. 
Kent.  James  R.,  31913A. 
Kownacki,  Roman  J..  27519A. 
Lang.  Robert  H.,  26371A. 
Lee,  Thomas  C.  20410A. 
Llndall.  Dale  R.,  27992A. 
Lumpkin.  Lee  R.,  32314A. 
Mahan,  Frank  L.,  28367A. 
Malette,  William  G.,  26366A. 
Marx,  Prank  G..  27609A. 
McGuire,  Terence  F..  32313A. 
Mclver.  Robert  G.,  51336A. 
Metcalf ,  Boyd  H..  27513A. 
Michels.  Max  I.,  29478A. 
Moore,  John  A.,  26637A. 
Murney,  Joseph  A.,  26748A. 
Newby.  Marvis  G.,  2e370A. 
Newquist,  Richard  E.,  27628A. 
Ghern,  Thomas  M..  29477A. 
Peters,  Paul  C,  26702A. 
Purvis,  John  T..  39306A. 
Richey.  Eldred  T.,  Jr..  29624A. 
Rlke,  William  C,  Jr.,  32562A. 
Rouse,  Robert  M.  29811  A. 
Shepard,  William  L.,  29862A. 
Smith.  Robert  E..  27633A. 
Sparks.  John  C.  32316A. 
Stagg.  Paul  A..  26638A. 
Stark.  William  A..  2940gA.  , 

Swaim,  Terry  J..  29411  A. 
Taylor,  Ellis  R  ,  27630A. 
Teagle.  Ernest  H..  26382A. 
Thorpe,  James  H.,  28134A. 
Vandenbos,  Kermit  Q..  26698A. 
Vanhoek.  Robert,  26746A. 
Whitehurst,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  276224. 
Wilhite.  Glenn  E.,  26640A. 
WUliams.  Marlon  J..  281S6A. 
Wing.  Morgan  E.,  29280A. 
Wolff,  Richard  C  ,  27508A. 
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Nurse  Corps 
Cole.  Margaret  J.,  51370W. 
Combes.  Mary  A..  25748W. 
Elser,  Florence  F.,  21887W. 
Garrecht,  Claire  M.,  51368W. 
Gerlack,  Rachel  M.,  5494 TW. 
Goddard,  Mary  A.,  29514W. 
King,  Wanda  M.,  23244W. 
Krachenfels,  Catherine  M.,  51369W. 
Marchese,  Jewel  K.,  32439W. 
Marchitelll,  Florence  T.,  51367W. 
Masten,  BlUye,  62923W. 
Miedwig,  Ruth  C,  27544W. 
Nowlkowskl,  Elizabeth  A,,  51366W. 
Pelchat,  Doris  M.  J.,  27543W. 
Tonne,  Mary  A.,  51365W. 
Wilson.  Dorothy  J.,  64234W. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Allen,  Richard  G.,  48992A.         f 
Ashlln.  Clarence  L.,21642A.      ^ 
Berlow,  Leonard.  23239A. 
Bltzko.  Joseph  T,  23233A. 
Boruff,  Marlyn  W.,  21640A. 
Cox,  Paul  S..48997A. 
Davis,  Irving,  49006 A. 
Prentress.  Marvin  I.,  49004A. 
George.  John  J.,  48996A. 
Harper.  Oliver  F..  Jr.,  23237A. 
Jacobson.  Robert  T.,  48999A. 
Kelley.  Robert  G.,  23227A. 
Kislin.  Benjamin,  49003A. 
McCullough,  Frederick,  49002A. 
McDonald.  Myron  L..  48998A. 
McHugh.  Walter  P.,  49000A. 
Moore,  Carl  B.,  49001A. 
Sagner,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  40434A. 
Windsor,  Noel  F..  21647A. 
Wood,  Cilen  P.,  21877A. 

Veterinary/  Corps 
Collins.  Warren  E  ,  26647A. 
Hanson.  Roland  L,..  27531A. 
Massie,  Erby  L  ,  27528A. 
Verplank,  Maurice  S.,  51121  A. 

Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Fesenmyer,  Mary  K.,  49738W. 
Potts.  Pauline,  32472W. 

SECOND    LIEUTENANT  TO    TOIST    LIEUTENAWT 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Abby.  Darwin  G..  69190A. 

Adams,  Charles  D.,  68022A. 

Adams,  John  R.,  68209A. 

Adamson,  Derry  A.,  59120A. 

Adee,  Donald  P.,  59469A. 

Agllo.  Carl  J  .  59121A. 

Aho,  Wallace  E.,  67657A. 

Ahrens,  Steven  M..  67733A. 

Akeyson,  Edward  W.,  69399A. 

Albershart,  Thomas  B.,  59122A. 

Aldrlch.  Fred  E.,  67967A. 

Alewine.  Walter  M..  68630A. 

Alexander,  James  W.,  59123A. 

Alexander,  Norman  C,  59124A. 

Alford,  James  M..  59125A. 

Alle,  Jean  R  .  69366A. 

All,  William  D.,  68373A. 

Allan.  Andrew  A.,  69451A. 
Allen.  Don  K.,  67771A. 
Allen.  James  C,  69367A. 
Allen,  John  R..  67676A. 
Allen,  Lacy  A  ,  69042A. 
Allerhelllgen,  James  E.,  69407A. 
AUred,  Leron  H.,  68361A. 
Allsman,  Gerald  F.,  68849A. 
Alnwick,  Kenneth  J..  59127A, 
Altenburg,  John  F,,  59781A. 
Altic.  David  L..  59519A. 
Amdisen.  Peter  D..  59467A. 
Ames.  Richard  C.  59126A. 
Anderson,  Claude  R.,  68318A. 
Anderson,  Frank  E..  67833A. 
Anderson,  James  W..  3d,  59129A. 
Anderson,  Joseph  C,  63203A. 
Anderson,  Larry  L..  67619A. 
Anderson,  Lee  A.,  68471A. 
Anderson,  Michael  F.,  60655A. 
Andres,  Leonard  P.,  69439A. 
Andrews.  Leonard  E.,  68826A. 
Andrlng.  Robert  D.,  68477A. 


Angle,  Larry  R  ,  67817A. 
Angle,  Theodore  E.,  68795A. 
Ankley,  Donald  C,  68995A. 
Anthony,  Wllbert  W.,  68162A. 
Apel,  Larry  A  .  591 17A. 
Apgar.  Henry  E  .  Jr..  59689A. 
Appel.  John  E.,  68588A. 
Archer,  Curtis  F.,  Jr.,  67735A. 
Archer.  James  A  ,  68713A. 
Arens,  Richard  F  ,  68580A. 
Armond,  Robert  L.,  68700A. 
Armstrong.  John  H..  68543A 
Armstrong.  Leroy  W..  67826A. 
Arneklev.  Bruce  L,  69111  A. 
Arnold.  John  K.,  3d,  68914A. 
Arnold,  Thomas  N..  68812A, 
Arter.  Gerald  R.,  69179A 
Arthur,  Llnwood  L  .  67607A 
Atkinson.  Fuller  D.,  59130A. 
Augustine,  Leonard  J.,  68962A. 
Austin,  James  L..  69191A 
Autry,  Stacy  M.,  68350A. 
Avery.  Charles  F.,  67784A. 
Avers.  James  H..  69105A. 
Baak.  Jerome  A..  59638A. 
Baca,  Jose  A.,  67685A. 
Backtis.  Richard  B.,  67673A. 
Baddley,  Benny  H..  69519A. 
Badger.  Robert  E.,  59131A. 
Bagnard.  Gary  C  .  59132A. 
Bailey.  Jerry  T.,  6911 2A. 
Balrd.  David  L  .  69213A. 
Baird.  William  B.,  68778A. 
Baker,  Ozrow  E  .  68908A. 
Baker.  Ronald  C,  67638A 
Baker.  Woody  R  .  Jr.,  68220A. 
Bakewell.  Joseph  R  .  69n3A. 
Baldock.  Jessie  C,  69368A. 
Baldwin,  Rev  D  .  69051A. 
Bales.  Francis  A  .  Jr.,  61134A. 
Ball.  Karlheinz  O.  W..  68205A, 
Ballinger,  Carlton  D.,  68047A. 
Banks.  Edgar  L..  68451  A. 
Banks,  Gary  M.,  Jr..  68320A. 
Barber,  Lawrence  W.,  68850A. 
Barden.  Paul  A.,  68672A. 
BarkduU,  Franklin,  68142A. 
Barks,  Francis  W  ,  62039A. 
Harnett,  Herbert  W.,  59133A. 
Barnhart.  Rodger  L.,  69214A. 
Barr.  John  E..  Jr.,  69100A. 
Barr,  Thomas  C..  68150A. 
Barry,  Gary  E  ,  68367 A. 
Bartunek,  Robert  D.,  59666A. 
Hasten,  Leo  M.,  Jr.,  68251A. 
Batchelder.  Gerald  E.,  68383A. 
Batchelder.  William  R..  68743A. 
Batson.  Buren  T.,  Jr.,  69369A. 
Bauer.  Paul  R.68108A. 
Bauer,  Richard  J..  68395A. 
Bauermeister,  KurtE.,  691 14A. 
Bauermeister,  Larry  A.,  69134A. 
Baugh.  Robert  L.,  67814A. 
Baumer.  Gerald  C.  67846A. 
Baxter,  Ctu-tis  R..  68296A. 
Bay,  Jerry  L..  59455A. 
Bean,  Donald  W..  69115A. 
Beauchamp,  Charles  K  ,  63235A. 
Beauvais,  Maurice  F.,  Jr  .  68270A. 
Beck,  Douglass  D.  67899  A. 
Becker,  Kenneth  M..  68106A. 
Beckman,  Lawrence  W..  691 16A. 
Bedsworth.  Dorris  K  ,  68510A. 
Beezley.  Ronnie  W.,  68745A. 
Beland,  Richard  J.,  69n7A. 
Helcher,  Alden  C,  67722A. 
Hell.  John  H.,  68417A. 
Belmonte,  Nicholas  C,  67875A. 
Benedict,  John  H.,  69229A. 
Bengston,  Leroy  A.,  684G4A. 
Benjamin,  Juan  H..  68441A. 
Benjamin.  Marc  L.,  Jr.,  68663A. 
Bennett,  James  H..  Jr.,  68370A. 
Bennett.  Richard  D.,  69511  A. 
Benson,  Eugene  W.,  691 18A. 
Bentley,  Ronald  D.,  68321A 
Berens,  Paul  M.,  68769A. 
Berg.  Donald  J..  6n24A. 
Berganini.  David  F.,  68247A. 
Bergholt.  James  C.  68626A. 
Bergold,  Predrik  M..  68627A. 


Bernard.  Gregory  L..  69502A. 

Brrnstein    Howard  M  .  67937A. 

Besslnger.  Donald  J  .  69223A. 

Betts.  Earl  P  ,  69443A. 

Beucher.  Terence  E  ,  69505A. 

Bsvans.  John  P.,  59135A. 

Bczek.  George  M  ,  59136A. 

Biancur.  Andrew  W.,  59137A. 

Blckus.  Frederick  A..  68966A. 

Biehle.  Kenneth  H.,  59138A. 

Blerschenk,  Philip  A.,  68530A. 

Biggins.  Robert  B.,  67713A. 

Biggs,  r>ennts  M.,  59671A. 

Bilello.  James  A  ,  59139A. 

Billingslea.  Donald  B.,  69323A. 

Bills,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  68830A. 

Bima,  William  J.,  Jr.,  68638A. 

Bingham.  Richard  D..  69n9A. 
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Velgel,  Richard  T.,  68608A. 
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Vickers,  Joel  E.,  59670A. 
Vickers,  WUliam  W.,  093204. 
Vieh,  Bugene  H,  Jr.,  59758A. 
Vlkan.  Dean  P..  59417A. 
Vllseck.  August  K..  Jr.,  687aBA. 


Vincent,  Terrill  P..  69267A. 
Vlnje,  Edward  W.,  594iaA. 
Vizcarra.  Victor.  68970A. 
Voelker,  Edward  M.,  2d,  68241A. 
Vogeley.  Theodore  C,  87728A. 
Volonis,  Anthony  G.,  68939A. 
Volzer.  Charles  D.,  59419A. 
Vyzral.  Prancis  J.,  67887A. 
Wachtel.  Stephen  S..  68676A. 
Wachtmann.  Ronald  F.,  69455A. 
Waddle,  James  E..  59420A. 
Wade,  Donald  M.,  59869A. 
Wagner,  Richard  A.,  68271A. 
Wagner.  Richard  K.,  68961A. 
Walght.  Kenneth  T.,  Jr.,  69394A. 
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Walker,  Belva  D  .  68842A. 
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Walker.  Frederick  T.,  59422A. 
Walker.  Kenneth  W.,  6782aA. 
Walker.  Robert  P..  69434A. 
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Walker,  Thomas  H.,  59756A. 
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Wallace,  William  A.,  68737A. 
Wallace,  WilUam  G..  68888A, 
Wallis,  William  J.,  67645A. 
Walsh.  Bruse  D.,  69291A. 
Walsh.  Denis  L.,  59423A. 
Walter.  Raymond  C,  Jr.,  62032A. 
Waltermlre.  Jacob  B.,  Jr.,  68486A. 
Walters,  James  W.,  59632A. 
Walton.  Samuel  K..  Jr.,  67828A. 
Waltram,  Raymond  D.,  67678A. 
Walts.  John  L..  68931A. 
Warack.  Christian  A.,  59424A. 
Ward,  David  E.  B.,  693 14A. 
Ward,  John  P.,  63552A. 
Ward,  Richard  E.,  68336A. 
Wardsworth.  Robert  E.,  67813A. 
Ware.  Bruce  K..  69356A. 
Ware,  Donald  F..  59425A. 
Ware.  George  E..  e9156A. 
Warner,  Donald  D.,  68131A. 
Warner.  Robert  L.,  680a4A. 
Warnock.  Edward  R.,  59884A. 
Warren.  James  B.,  68818A. 
Washbvu-n,  Brace  S.,  68S48A. 
Washburn.  William  T.,  59539 A. 
Washington.  Donald  L.,  6890SA. 
Wasser,  Russell  8.,  6842aA. 
Waterman.  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  504a6A. 
Waters,  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  59427 A. 
Watson.  Jack  O,,  683 11  A, 
Watson,  Patrick  J.,  68600 A. 
Watson.  Ted  M.,  68845A. 
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Wheat.  Rollln  T,.  6882TA. 
Wheeler.  James  E.,  00057A. 
Wheeler,  Kenneth  H.,  08010A. 
Whitaker.  Gary  L..  68192A. 
White,  James  H..  Jr.,  68689A. 
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White.  Robert  J.,  68775A. 
White,  Robert  R..  69352A. 
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White,  William  O.,  Jr.,  69ai3A. 
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Wled.  Stanley  P.,  59837A. 
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Woelfel,  Edward  A.,  68574A, 
Wofford,  Kern  B.,  68184A. 
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Wolfe,  John  M„  Jr.,  67825A, 
Wolff,  James  P.,  68783 A. 
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Wood,  Charles  T.,  68576A. 
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Woodson,  Richard  E.,  69439 A. 
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Worst,  Karl  E..  69094A. 
Woznlak,  David  D.,  68734A. 
Wright,  Robert  E.,  68891  A. 
Wright,  Roger  W.,  6936aA. 
WroblewBkl,  David  L.,  68757A. 
Wyatt.  James  L.,  Jr.,  60332A. 
Wynne,  Thomas  O..  68076A. 
Wyrtck,  Andrew  G.,  Jr..  67891A. 
Yantis,  Albert  L.,  Jr..  68139A. 
Yates,  Charles  L.,  67821  A. 
Yates,  Ronald  W.,  59439A. 
Yeaman.  Robert  R.,  69080 A. 
Yee,  Edmund  C.  H.,  68730A. 
Yeokum,  Charles  M.,  68S82A. 
Ylen,  Joan  O.,  67599W. 
Yoakum,  Victor  E.,  69440A. 
Yon,  Thomas  P,  68110A. 
Yoshlnaga,  Gene  N.,  e7948A. 
Young.  David  J..  69441A. 
Young,  Douglas  R.,  S97S0A. 
Young.  John  E..  59443A. 
Young.  William  M.,  68 193 A. 
Youngson,  James,  Jr.,  67004A. 
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Zabd,  Richard  A..  69279A. 
Zacca^gnlno,  Salvatore  A..  50443A. 
Zachem,  Jon  N.,  69031A. 
Zeitler.  Fraine  C,  69356A. 
Zenuk.  Stanley  T..  e8416A. 
Zersen,  WUliam  F.  H.,  59444A. 
Zimmerman,  Alex  D.,  59445A. 
Zimmerman.  Richard  P.,  68171A. 
Zimmerman,  Robert  T..  e7618A. 
Zlotnlcki,  Bogdan  M..  67690A. 
Zumwalt,  Grover  C.  68562A. 

Medical  Seriice  Corps 

Ayars,  Richard  W..  61201A. 
Baker.  Frank  C.  59569A. 
BellVgllo.  Valentine  J.,  65961A. 
Bingham,  Thomas  W.,  e5964A. 
Boehm,  Paul  E.  65972A. 
English,  Robert  A..  65969 A. 
Gemma,  WlUlam  R..  65070A. 
Hartman.  Richard  K..  65065 A. 
Heyart,  Richard  T.,  65957A. 
Houston,  Etobert  G.,  65951A. 
Kidd,  Charles  C.  65966A. 
Leopold,  Gerald  R.,  6S073A. 
McDougald.  Donald  H..  65963 A. 
Montague.  Prancis.  659S0A. 
Moore,  Jerry  L.,  69801  A. 
Nlckerson.  Howard  W..  65eS2A. 
Park.  Clinton  R..  65955A. 
Rider.  Oeorge.  65068A. 
Rothman,  Torsten,  6S953A. 
Strentzsch,  Alfred  I..  Jr..  65971A. 
Tatera,  Bernard  S..  65954A. 
Tlllery.  Dean,  65e50A. 
Vanrysselberge,  John  P..  65967A. 
Veenhulzen,  Edward  L.,  67917A. 
White.  Joe  B..  65068A. 
Woodward,  Robert  L.,  65962A. 

(Note. — Dates  of  rank  of  all  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  will  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.) 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febri  ary  11, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  C^iaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  13 :  7 :  Render  therefore  to  all 
men  their  dues;  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due  and  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  Gtod.  we 
thank  Thee  for  days  in  the  calendar  of 
our  national  history  when  we  are  privi- 
leged to  call  to  mind  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  those  who  sought  to  serve  our 
beloved  country  in  accordance  with  Thy 
holy  will. 

During  this  week  we  are  paying  trib- 
ute and  honor  to  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  that  great  American  patri- 
ot, who  stood  like  a  giant  among  his 
contemporaries  and  whose  sacrificial  de- 
votion and  service  have  made  an  indeli- 
ble impression  upon  all  succeeding 
generations. 

Grant  that  his  passion  to  safeguard 
our  Union  may  inspire  us  with  longings 
to  promote  and  preserve  the  union  of 
Crod-fearing  and  God-loving  men  and 
nations  in  their  search  and  struggle  for 
amity  and  peace. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOXTRNAIj 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  7  1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


TO  HELP  CONGRESSMEN  HELP  CON- 
STITUENTS: AN  AMERICAN  VER- 
SION OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN 
OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remai^  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  Job  that  is  being 
done  in  behalf  of  the  average  citizen  in 
his  relations  with  the  bureaucracy  by  the 
Scandinavian  Ombudsman.  This  polit- 
ical innovation  acts  as  an  admlntstrative 
Robin  Goodfellow  to  see  that  the  citizen 
obtains  the  individual  rights  from  his 
government  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

I  have  recently  asked  some  experts  in 
Government  to  put  their  minds  to  the 
question  whether  some  variant  of  the 
ombudsman  may  be  relevant  to  Uiis 
country. 

Two  distingiilshed  political  scientists, 
Thomas  J.  Bennett  and  Quentin  L. 
Quade.  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  at  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  have  set  out  the  results  of 
their  careful  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter in  a  constructive  paper: 

CONGKESSIONAL    COMldSSIOlfm    rOK    CiTIL 
LiBEaTIXS 

The  modern  state  U  characterized  by  a 
heavy  involvement  in  social  activity,  ranging 
from  basic  regulation  of  the  economy,  to 
roadbuUding,  to  social  security,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  functions.  While  serious 
questions  continue  to  be  raised  about  par- 
ticular elements  of  this  state  Involvement  la 
social  welfare,  the  general  notion  of  state 
responsibility  is  widely  accepted  and  will  un- 
doubtedly persevere. 

The  natural  corollary  of  the  growth  of 
state  functions  is  the  modem  administrative 
apparatus,  which  has  ttie  overall  task  of  Im- 
plementing the  broad  dictates  of  the  respon- 
sible poUtical  officials.  The  expansion  of 
the  administrative  group  in  tbe  United  States 
has  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  basic  poU- 
cies  which  require  administrative  implemen- 
tation. Thus,  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  Is 
fundamentally  necessary  as  a  device  for  con- 
fronting genuine  problems.  Parkinson's  Law 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  tba  great 
preponderance  of  bureaucratic  development 
has  not  been  self-justifying  and  self-Initiat- 
ing. 

But  if  bureaucracy  as  a  general  phenome- 
non is  recognized  as  natural  and  necessary, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  great  administra- 
tive systems  of  our  day  present  real  prob- 
lems. As  the  systems  have  grown  larger,  they 
have  also  been  withdrawn  from  the  public, 
and  have  become  significantly  depersonalized. 
The  very  ease  with  which  we  speak  abstractly 
of  the  "bureaucracy"  seems  to  testify  to  this. 
And,  most,  important,  the  enhancing  of  ad- 
ministrative power  and  Influence  over  day- 
to-day  existence  has  significantly  increased 
the  possibility  of  administrative  inj\istice. 

Thus,  the  administrative  problem  for  the 
United  States  and  other  democracies  Is  how 
to  grant  sufficient  powers  to  their  bureauc- 
racies to  enable  thenx  to  act  effectively,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  regtilar  channels 
of  poUtical  control  over  and  public  appeal 
from  bureaucratic  activity.  The  spieclilc 
concern  of  this  paper  is  with  the  second 
part  at  the  problem:  methods  tea  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  citizen  in  his  relations 
with  the  administrative  system. 
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Amorion  aoramment  ooxxld  not  have  ex- 
isted am  loof  u  It  hM  without  developing 
some  meohanlemi  tor  accompllahlng  the 
endB  deaulbed  above.  American  responaee  to 
the  problem  may  be  claaelfled  aa,  first,  con- 
gressional; second.  Judicial;  and  third, 
private. 

Congreasional 
The  need  for  new  machinery  to  permit  the 
decisionmaking  branch  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment to  oversee  the  activities  of  the  admin- 
istrative branch  has  long  been  recognized; 
indeed,  the  Job  has  already  been  started.  In 
1040  Hepresentatlve  Luther  Patrick  remarked 
that:  "A  Congressman  has  become  an  ex- 
panded messenger  boy.  an  employment 
»g«ncy,  getter-out  of  the  Navy.  Army,  Ua- 
rlnes.  ward  heeler,  woimd  healer,  trouble- 
shooter,  law  explainer,  bill  finder,  issue 
translator,  resolution  Interpreter,  contro- 
versy oil  pourer,  glad  hand  extender,  bvisiness 
promoter,  conventional  goer,  civic  ills  skir- 
misher, veterans'  affairs  adjuster,  ex-service- 
man's champion,  watchdog  of  the  \mder- 
dog  •    •    •"  and  so  on  and  on  and  on. 

Pacetl  with  an  administrative  organization 
Whose  actlvitlea  are  Increasing  almost  daily, 
CongTMB  sought  to  protect  its  primary  Job 
of  setting  national  policy  by  relieving  itself 
of  the  retail  business  of  making  decisions  in 
Individual  cases  of  maladministration.  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1&46  for- 
bade the  Introduction  of  several  classes  of 
private  bills,  which  until  then  had  consumed 
thousanda  of  man-  and  committee-hours. 
Some  of  these  activities  formerly  handled 
by  Ck>ngress  Itself  were  delegated  to  admin- 
istrative organizations:  for  instance  the  cor- 
rection of  military  records  was  assigned  to 
boards  within  the  Defense  Department,  and 
veterans'  pension  claims  actions  were  allo- 
cated to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  By 
other  congressional  acts  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  assigned  extensive  pre- 
audit  duties,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  granted  quasi-Judicial  powers  over  civil 
servants,  and  Presidential  cconmlssions  have 
been  permitted  to  exercise  overall  criticism 
of  administrative  organization. 

Permitting  administrative  agencies  to  po- 
lice their  own  activities,  however,  has  an 
inherent  limitation.  In  a  system  which  re- 
quires each  branch  of  Oovemment  to  check 
and  balance  each  of  the  others.  Congress  re- 
quires tools  of  Its  own  If  It  is  to  be  the 
watchdog  of  administration.  An  effective 
beginning  was  made  with  the  passage  of  the 
General  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  aimed  at 
lightening  the  load  of  the  basic  congres- 
sional units  whUe  retaining  Independent 
congressional  oversight  of  the  administrative 
arm  of  Oovemment.  The  act  assigned  the 
primary  Job  of  budget  drafting  to  the  Biireau 
of  the  Budget,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  created  aa  an 
agency  of  Congress,  and  charged,  among 
other  duties,  with  the  pcetaudltlng  of  nearly 
all  Federal  Government  expenditures. 

The  GAO  was  a  valiiable  beginning,  but  of 
course  it  does  only  part  of  the  Job  of  over- 
seeing the  multiple  activities  of  big  govern- 
ment. It  tincovers,  and  prevents,  financial 
mismanagement,  misuse  of  appropriated 
funds,  and  even  individual  misconduct  in 
the  use  of  Federal  moneys.  But  it  does  not 
attempt  to  supervise  Oovemment  operations 
that  do  not  involve  the  spending  of  money, 
nor  does  it  act  as  an  investigator  of  private 
claims  of  maladministration. 

Judicial 
The  Federal  courts  are  probably  the  most 
effective  checking  mechanism  available  to 
the  average  citizen  who  has  been  injxired  by 
his  Government.  Government  agencies 
themselves  may  be  sued  In  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  individual  officers  of  Oovem- 
ment may  be  sued  in  the  regular  court  sys- 
tem. Even  within  their  Jurisdiction,  of 
course,  the  courts  have  certain  disadvantages 


for  the  Injured  citizen.  Few  one  thing,  court 
calendars  are  crowded.  In  Hie  86  district 
courts,  for  example,  the  average  time  be- 
tween the  filing  of  a  complaint  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trial  was.  in  1988,  Just  under 
12  months.  And  In  the  busiest  Jurisdictions, 
for  instance  in  New  York  City,  the  elapsed 
time  averaged  between  2  and  4  years. 

Not  only  that,  but  not  every  citizen  Is  able 
to  risk  the  expense  of  an  extended  court 
case,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  cases 
are  able  to  attract  the  support  of  private  liti- 
gating organizations  such  as  the  NAACP  or 
the  ACLU.  It  is  true  that  every  citizen  has 
the  right  to  take  his  case  to  court,  and  that 
the  covu-ts  have  been  effective  guarantors  of 
the  rights  of  Americans,  but  too  aften  the 
time  and  expense  of  adjudication  cause 
prospective  plaintiffs,  faced  with  a  full-time, 
Government-paid  battery  of  lawyers,  to  ac- 
cept injustice  with  the  observaUon  that 
"You  can't  fight  city  hall." 

If  these  criticisms  of  the  courts  are  periph- 
eral and  subject  to  quarrel,  there  is  another 
criticism  that  is  fundamental  to  the  problem 
posed  by  this  paper.  The  courts  of  necessity 
concern  themselves  with  outright  violations 
of  law.  In  the  big  time  modern  state,  how- 
ever, It  is  possible  for  citizens  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  government  without  being  able  to 
point  to  the  infraction  of  any  statute,  and 
without  even  being  able  to  Invoke  the  au- 
thority of  equity.  Congress  had  found  it  In- 
creasingly necessary  to  delegate  extensive  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  administrative  agencies. 
While  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  the 
withdrawal  of  such  discretionary  power,  it  Is 
quite  proi>er  for  Congress,  In  the  Insurance 
of  the  rights  of  citizens,  to  check  upon  in- 
dividuals' complaints  that  the  discretion  Is 
being  used  in  a  way  that  Congress  might  not 
approve. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  addition  that 
the  United  States,  noted  since  the  days  of 
De  Toqueville  as  a  nation  of  legalists,  has 
lagged  far  behind  most  other  democracies  in 
the  establishment  of  administrative  tribu- 
nals. As  will  be  described  below,  the  typical 
European  pattern  has  seen  the  establish- 
ment, as  the  corollary  of  administrative  agen- 
cies, of  tribunals  devoted  to  hearing  appeals 
from  agency  actions.  In  oiu:  country  the 
practice  has  been  to  permit  Independent 
agencies,  which  as  their  name  Implies  are 
largely  free  of  both  executive  and  legislative 
control,  to  exercise  adjudicative  authority. 
We  have  established  a  minimum  of  special 
coiui^s,  such  as  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patents  Appeals  and  the  Tax  Court.  These 
latter,  of  course,  are  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  ascribed  to  the  regular  court 
system.  i 

Private  I 
Our  Government  has  been  rightly  de- 
scribed as  one  characterized  by  multiple  ac- 
cess points;  that  is,  a  government  In  which 
the  citizen  may  attempt  to  influence  policy 
at  several  points.  The  result  has  been  the 
proliferation  of  Interest  groups  that  lobby 
continuously,  not  only  In  the  legislature,  but 
at  every  level  of  government  excepting  only 
the  courts.  The  Importance  of  such  groups 
for  this  paper  Is  that  many  of  them  serve 
as  fulcnmis  with  which  the  individual  citi- 
zen may  move  the  vast  bulk  of  government. 
A  veteran,  for  example,  who  can  Interest 
the  American  Legion  in  his  quarrel  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  can  certainly 
speak  with  a  louder  voice,  at  less  cost  to 
himself,  than  the  hardy  soul  who  attempts 
the  Job  alone. 

The  most  important  of  the  private  organi- 
zations that  go  to  bat  for  aggrieved  citizens 
is  the  mass  communications  Industry,  espe- 
cially the  newspapers.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  a  cleverly  written  human  Interest  story 
or  an  incisive  expose  can  produce  redress 
of  grievances  in  raoet  dramatic  fashion. 
Private  bills  in  Congress  that  set  aside  the 
rules  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  are  perhaps   the  best  example. 
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without  belittling  the  good  works  of  tx- 
private  organizations,  it  should  be  doIt,* 
out  that  their  work,  too.  is  subject  to  Um,!? 
tlon.  FU-st  of  all,  their  coverage  U  snoSt," 
Not  every  citizen  has  access  to  an  int«2l 
group  that  will  fight  his  case.  TherTk 
for  example,  no  National  Association  f or  thll 
Protection  of  Taxpayers.  The  Indlvldi^ 
who  have  the  least  means  for  utlllzimt  oT 
existent  grievance  channels  are  often  th! 
ones  least  well  equipped  to  organize  th««* 
selves  Into  an  effective  Interest  group-^" 
thinks  of  migrant  workers.  The  newsMDe^ 
for  reasons  of  self-preservation,  can  con^ 
themselves  only  with  cases  that  have  re«<w 
appeal— and  many  citizen  grievances  mukl 
dull  reading.  ™*** 

A  second  criticism  of  the  private  organic 
tlons  is  that  they  often  are  less  InUffwtsd 
In  justice  than  In  satisfaction  of  theb 
clients.  The  Congressman  under  presmre 
to  exert  his  influence  on  behalf  of  a  <ii«. 
satisfied  constituent  has  no  disinterested  in 
vestlgator  available  whose  loyalty  la  to 
neither  of  the  contestants,  but  to  Congress 

In  summary.  It  seems  evident  that  while 
the  traditional  American  techniques  for  the 
protection  of  citizens  from  abuses  and  from 
Inadequacies  of  administrative  power  were 
satisfactory  before  the  recent  growth  of  the 
administrative  state,  and  still  work  fairly 
well  today,  there  Is  room  for  Improvement 
The  grand  plan  of  American  government 
need  not  be  altered,  but  consideraUon  of 
new  devices  for  checking  upon  the  adminis- 
tration Is  In  order. 

APPROACHES   OF   OTHES  COtJNTRirS 

The  phenomenon  of  the  burgeoning 
bureaucracy  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  but  approaches  universality  In  mod- 
ern democracies.  Accordingly,  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  examine  briefly  the  methods 
of  administrative  control  employed  by  cer- 
tain other  nations. 

Britain 
The  fundamental  avenue  of  control  in 
Great  Britain  Is  the  tradition  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  which  holds  the  relevant  Gov- 
ernment Minister  immediately  accountable 
before  Parliament  for  the  acts  of  civil  serv- 
ants operating  within  his  Department.  The 
tendency  In  this  relationship  Is  for  the  Min- 
isters to  be  acutely  concerned  with  the  acts 
of  the  administrative  ofllclals,  because  these 
actions,  if  they  are  abusive  to  civil  rights 
or  amenities,  will  have  unhappy  political 
repercussions  for  the  Government  and  party 
resfxmslble. 

But  In  addition  to  this  primary  condition, 
the  British  have  two  other  general  tech- 
niques for  maintaining  the  responsibility  of 
bureaucratic  action.  In  some  areas  of 
actual  dispute,  the  offended  party  can  ap- 
peal administrative  decisions  to  the  regu- 
lar courts.  This  Is  the  case  when  ques- 
tions of  legality  are  raised.  But  of  more 
constant  utility  is  the  system  of  admin- 
istrative tribunals.  These  tribunals  are  or- 
ganized within  each  administrative  depart- 
ment, their  chairmen  are  selected  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  tribunals  are  selected  by  a  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  tri- 
bunals are  to  guarantee  that  the  methods 
by  which  decisions  are  made  within  admin- 
istrative departments  are  not  arbitrary  and 
lacking  in  circumspection.  Particularly, 
they  are  to  provide  opportunity  for  inter- 
ested parties  to  challenge  the  bases  of  ad- 
ministrative methods.  Overseeing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  tribunals  Is  the  Council  on 
Tribunals,  established  in  1968.  The  Council 
is  charged  with  the  protection  of  civil  rights 
as  they  are  Influenced  by  the  decisions  of 
administrative  trlbtmals. 

Hinged  around  the  system  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  the  British  techniques  for 
insuring  public  control  over  the  administra- 
tive apparatus  seem  to  operate  quite  effec- 
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ttvely.  However,  British  practice  has  little 
spparent  appUcablllty  to  the  United  SUtes 
where  Presidential  lines  of  authority  over 
and  responsibility  for  the  civil  service  tend  to 
be  blxured  and  Incomplete. 
France 
far  different  reasons,  French  practice  in 
this  area  Is  similarly  not  overly  useful  for 
XJS.  piirposes.  In  France,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct court  systems.  The  first,  the  eo-called 
regular  law  courts,  are  devoted  to  ordinary 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  This  corresponds  to 
one  aspect  of  the  British-American  Judicial 
tradition.  But  In  the  French  tradition,  the 
common-law  courts  have  no  jiu-lsdlction  over 
actions  by  the  executive  element  of  govern- 
ment. Including  the  administrative  system. 
To  overcome  this  deficiency,  the  French, 
beginning  shortly  after  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  created  a  separate,  integral  system  of 
administrative  courts,  capped  by  the  Consell 
d'E:ut,  to  adjudicate  all  cases  Involving  con- 
filcts  between  different  public  authorities,  or 
between  public  authorities  and  citizens.  The 
French  Consell  d'etat,  with  its  subordinate 
courts  organized  regionally  throughout  the 
country,  has  done  a  generally  excellent  Job 
of  protecting  and  preserving  the  rlghte  of  the 
Individual  citizen  In  his  relation  to  the 
bureaucratic  structure.  But  It  is  even  more 
foreign  to  American  tradition  than  Is  the 
British  practice  and  even  less  likely  to  have 
utility  for  this  coxmtry.  The  classical  Amer- 
ican notion  of  all  men — including  ofllclals — 
before  the  law — the  same  law — Is  so  deeply 
entrenched  that  any  attempt  to  alter  it  by 
establishing  a  separate  court  system  devoted 
to  administrative  law  would  undoubtedly  be 

futile. 

Ombudsman 

.\n  essentially  different  approach  to  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  administrative 
machinery  Is  practiced  In  Scandinavia,  and 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  experiences  seem 
particularly  relevant  to  an  appraisal  of  VS. 
methods.  The  primary  device  used  in  these 
two  countries  is  an  institution  known  as 
ombudsman,  ofBclally  described  In  Sweden 
as  the  special  parliamentary  conunlssioner 
for  the  Judiciary  and  the  civil  administration 
and  in  Denmark  as  the  parliamentary  com- 
niis.sioner  for  civil  and  military  government 
administration. 

The  Swedish  ombudsman,  as  his  official 
title  indicates,  is  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, for  a  period  of  4  years.  He  Is  given  a 
general  charge  of  supervising  the  courts  and 
civil  service  to  guarantee  that  they  observe 
the  law,  the  constitution,  and  their  specific 
letters  of  instruction.  He  is  expected  to  in- 
vestigate any  charges  of  wrongdoing  brought 
against  such  ofllclals,  and  If  be  finds  the 
charges  justified,  he  may  institute  cotirt  pro- 
ceedings against  the  errant  official,  or,  more 
often,  simply  order  corrective  action.  The 
supervision  of  courts  in  addition  to  the  civil 
service  is  really  a  hangover  from  past  condi- 
tions. When  the  Swedish  ombudsman  was 
Initially  instituted  in  1810,  there  was  more 
incidence  of  corruption  and  arbitrariness  in 
the  judicial  system  than  In  the  clvU  service, 
which  at  that  time  was  rather  minute.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  court  system 
Is  not  so  prone  to  such  problems,  and  the 
bulk  of  ombudsman  activity  has  shifted 
toward  one  or  another  area  of  civil  service. 
As  we  shall  see,  Denmark  was  cognizant  of 
this  when  it  Initiated  its  ombudsman  83rs- 
tem  In  1954. 

The  Swedish  ombudsman  appoints  a 
small  staff  to  assist  him  in  his  functions. 
His  activities  fall  into  two  areas:  first,  his 
office  receives  complaints  from  citizens  who 
contend  that  their  rights  have  been  abused 
by  some  ssgment  of  the  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative machinery,  and  he  undertakes  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  charge*;  second,  he 
Is  empowered  to  undertake  Inspection  visits 
of  the  various  administrative  units,  during 
which  visits  he  can  examine  random  cases  of 
administrative     action.      The     ombudsman 


may  take  action  in  specific  cases  of  adminis- 
trative injustice,  and.  further,  he  is  expected 
to  offer  general  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative reform  to  the  legislature  when 
he  deems  them  necessary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1915  Sweden 
established  a  separate  ombudsman  to  han- 
dle cases  of  alleged  mlUtary  mjustlce.  As 
the  more  recent  Danish  experience  seems  to 
indicate,  this  area  of  appeal  could  be  han- 
dled as  well  by  delegation  within  a  central 
ombudsman  office  as  by  the  creation  of  two 
distinct  offices. 

The  Danish  ombudsman  was  styled  after 
the  Swedish  model,  with  certain  slgnflcant 
modifications:  the  same  office  handles  civil 
and  military  affairs,  and  judicial  activities 
are  outside  the  realm  of  ombudsman  action. 
He  must  investigate  any  charges  against 
public  officials  for  abuse  of  power  or  trxist. 
or  negligence  In  oflice.  He  has  the  right  to 
Inspect  all  adminlstratlv<»  urUts  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  and  he  has  access  to  all 
files  and  doc\imentf.  If  the  ombudsman 
determines  that  an  actxial  abuse  exists,  he 
may  proceed  with  prosecution,  or  direct  that 
corrective  actions  be  taken  within  the  ad- 
ministration, depending  up>on  the  degree  of 
the  abuse  and  the  culpability  involved. 

In  the  cases  of  both  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
the  public  has  ready  access  to  ombudsman. 
All  that  Is  required  Is  a  written  complaint, 
preferably  but  not  necessarily  with  support- 
ing documents. 

Scandinavian  experience  with  the  ombuds- 
man device  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  In 
Sweden,  of  course,  that  experience  stretches 
back  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the  Swedish 
Institution  Is  generally  very  highly  respected 
In  that  country.  Denmark  has  had  its 
ombudsman  only  8  years,  and  yet  the  office 
In  that  country  has  proven  to  be  extremely 
successful.  Some  appreciation  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian success  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  New  Zealand  adopted  a  similar 
system  during  1962. 

recommendation:   ckeatiom  or  an  office  of 

CONGRESSIONAL       COMMISSIONER       FOR       CI'VII. 
LtBEHTIES 

Unlike  the  British  and  French  methods  for 
controlling  the  bureaucracy,  the  Scandi- 
navian examples  appear  to  have  considerable 
relevance  to  the  conditions  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  by  drawing  liberally  upon 
them  it  is  possible  to  suggest  a  new  method 
by  which  the  United  States  could  help  guar- 
antee the  responsibility  of  Its  civil  admin- 
istration. 

Congress  should  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Congressional  Commis- 
sioner for  Civil  Liberties.  Such  an  office  in 
the  United  States  should  be  centered  in 
Washington  and  have  regional  subdivisions, 
perhaps  paralleling  the  11  civil  service  re- 
gions. As  It  noted  below,  such  an  office  need 
have  only  a  small  staff,  despite  the  high 
significance  of  Its  work. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congressional 
Commissioner  would  extend  only  to  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service,  and  need  not  be  Involved 
with  the  court  system  or  with  the  State  and 
local  bureaucracies.  As  was  seen  above, 
recent  Scandinavian  experience  indicates 
that  the  bulk  of  problems  today  comes  from 
administrative  action,  and  this  will  prob- 
ably be  the  trend  In  the  future. 

The  Congressional  Commissioner's  office 
should  have  two  kinds  of  functions:  First, 
to  receive,  appraise,  and  Investigate  citizens' 
complaints  about  alleged  administrative  In- 
justices: and  second,  to  carry  on  pericxllc. 
but  not  announced,  field  Inspections  of  ad- 
ministrative bureaus  around  the  country. 
Connected  to  these  tasks,  the  Congressional 
Commissioner  would  prepare  for  Congress  an 
annual  report  of  actions  taken  In  the  admin- 
istrative field,  and  recommendations  of  a 
general  character  for  reform  in  the  admin- 
istrative apparatus. 

In  responding  to  citizens'  charges,  the 
Congressional  Commissioner  would  not  him- 


self have  the  power  to  overthrow  admin- 
istrative action,  but  would  have  sevana  al- 
ternative techniques:  First,  recommend  to 
the  bureau  in  question  that  it  reconsider 
and  amend  Its  decision — If  European  experi- 
ence is  pertinent,  the  great  prepondsranoe 
of  cases  would  be  handled  tn  this  fashion; 
second,  institute  proceedings  tn  the  regular 
courts  on  behalf  of  the  cltiaen;  third,  fi- 
nally, in  extreme  cases,  appeal  directly  to 
Congress  for  redress.  This  multiplicity  of 
methods  would  give  the  Commissioner  the 
fiexlbility  such  an  office  would  demand,  to 
avoid  turning  relatively  small  matters  Into 
mountains. 

Before  closing  the  argtxment,  three  obvl- 
otu  criticisms  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
first  of  these,  and  the  most  basic.  Is  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  ofllce  to  oversee  the 
activities  of  the  administrative  branch  of 
government  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
checks  and  balances  system  of  American 
Government.  The  foregoing  argument 
should  make  it  plain  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  Congressional  Commissioner 
would  be.  as  his  title  ImpUes.  an  additional 
legislative  check  upon  the  executive  branch, 
and  would  be  a  part  of  the  balance  that  has 
endtu-ed  since  1789.  The  Commissioner 
would  be  an  agent  of  Congress,  with  no  in- 
dependent power.  He  woxild,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  be  considerably  more  in  the  spirit  of 
the  American  system  than  are  the  independ- 
ent agencies,  which  are  almost  wholly  out- 
side the  traditional  threefold  balance,  and 
which  now  perform  a  part  of  the  duties  that 
he  would  undertake. 

The  second  criticism  is  that  the  creation 
of  a  new  bureaucracy  is  a  poor  solution  for 
the  problems  of  an  already  vast  government. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Commissioner's  staff,  to  be  effective  In  a  na- 
tion of  180  million  ix>pulatlon  would  need  to 
be  considerably  larger  than  the  staffs  which 
serve  small  countries  such  as  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  But  the  experience  of  each  of 
these  countries,  and  of  New  Zealand,  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  even  a  tenfold  in- 
crease m  personnel  would  still  result  In  a 
very  small  bureaucracy.  The  Danish  om- 
budsman, for  example,  employs  a  staff  of 
eight,  including  clerks.  To  place  the  prob- 
lem in  perspective.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  employs  some 
6.500  persons.  It  Is  Inconceivable,  If  the  ex- 
perience of  the  other  nations  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  guide,  that  the  total  staff  of  an  Ameri- 
can Congressional  Commissioner  should  ex- 
ceed 200. 

Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  about 
the  Congressman -constituent  relationship. 
While  admittedly  a  burden  for  the  btxsy 
Congressman,  the  ability  to  act  as  errand 
boy  for  constituents  has  traditionally  been 
both  a  source  of  political  strength  for  him, 
and  a  way  of  maintaining  contact  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  he  serves. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Commissioner  would  Impair  that  relation- 
ship. One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
situation  is  that  the  requirements  of  time 
frequently  force  Congressmen  to  deal  with 
constituents'  requests  upon  the  basis  of 
inadequate  Information.  It  would  serve  con- 
stituents better  if  Congressmen  could  guar- 
antee them  impartial,  complete  investiga- 
tions of  complaints  by  an  agency  of  Congress. 
Not  only  would  Congressmen  then  be  spared 
the  embarrassment  of  proceeding  with  Inade- 
quate information,  but  the  constituent 
would  be  happy  In  the  knowledge  that  his 
case  was  receiving  complete  investigation. 

Furthermore,  the  existence  <tf  the  Con- 
gressional Commissioner  would  in  no  way 
limit  the  ability  of  the  Congressman  to  con- 
cern himself  personally  in  those  cases  which 
strike  him  as  Important,  and  within  him 
sphere  of  com[>etence.  Indeed,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lighten  his  workload  by  referring 
mo6t  cases  to  the  Congressional  Commis- 
sioner   would    Increase    the    Congressman's 
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ability  to  eonoentrate  hla  time  and  energy 
ui)on  the  caaea  wliich  interest  him  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  recently  asked  for 
a  report  on  the  ombudsmen  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service.  Miss  Mary  Louise  Ramsey 
of  the  American  Law  Division  prepared 
this  excellent  study: 

NOVEICBKB  30,   1962. 

To:  Hon.  Hzmst  S.  Rkuss. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Experience  of  other  countries  with 
ombudsman:  suggestions  for  legislation 
creating  this  office  In  tbe  United  States. 
Sweden   has  had   a  constitutional   officer 
known  as  the  Justltleombudsman,  or  civil 
ombudsman,  since   1809.     Its  military  om- 
budsman was  created  In  1915.     Finland  has 
had   a   civil   ombudsman   since   1919;    Den- 
mark since  1955.    New  Zealand  and  Norway 
have  established  similar  offices  this  year. 

Although  the  chief  interest  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian ombudsmen  Is  now  centered  on 
their  responsibility  to  prevent  errors  or 
abuse  of  power  by  administrative  agencies, 
this  Is  a  comparatively  recent  development. 
In  both  Sweden  and  Finland  this  officer  has 
JurladlcUon  over  courts  as  well  as  otber  offi- 
cials, and  for  many  years  Sweden's  civil  om- 
budsman was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
ftmctlonlng  of  the  courts. 

Article  96  of  the  Swedlab  Constitution 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Riks- 
dag  (legislature)    of  two  i>ersons  of   known 

legal  ability  and  consplcuoxis  integrity  to 
act,  one  as  civil,  the  other  as  military,  om- 
budsman In  the  capacity  of  representatives 
of    tne    Rlkadag    according    to     instructions 

Issued  by  it.  The  military  ombudsman  su- 
pervises military  affairs.  The  civil  ombuds- 
man Is  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
laws  as  applied  in  all  other  matters  by  the 
courts  and  pubUc  officials.  3  Peaslee.  Con- 
stitutions of  Nations  318  (Sd  ed.  1966). 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  civil  ombudsman 
does  not  extend  to  government  corporations, 
which  are  not  considered  organs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  to  ministers  of  the  government. 

However,  ministers  do  not  supervise  ad- 
ministrative departments  in  Sweden.  The 
bureaucracy  Is  subject  to  control  by  the 
whole  govermnent,  but  without  supervision 
by  particular  ministers.  Consequently,  with 
a  few  exceptions  the  civil  ombudsman  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  highest  officials  who 
may  decide  a  matter. 

Under  Swedish  law,  both  the  civil  admin- 
istration and  the  courts  are  manned  by 
career  officials  who  hold  office  until  they 
reach  pensionable  age.  They  enjoy  a  se- 
curity of  tenure  which  can  be  ended  only 
by  a  legal  finding  of  dereliction  of  duty.  As 
a  corollary  of  this  security  of  teniu^,  they 
are  personally  liable  for  damages  stilTered  by 
private  Interests  from  tbeir  dereUctlon  of 
duty.  Citizens  have  a  constitutional  right 
of  access  to  all  public  documents  with  cer- 
tain statutory  exceptions  designed  to  pro- 
tect information  In  areas  where  secrecy  Is 
essential.  The  ombudsmen  exist  to  make 
effective  tbe  restraints  on  public  officials, 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens.  Jagers- 
kiold.  "The  Swedish  Ombudsman,"  109  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review  1077, 
1079-1080  (1961). 

Tbe  ombudsmen  may  make  Inspections 
and  Investigations  on  any  matter  within 
their  Jurisdiction  on  their  own  Initiative  or 
on  complaints  from  members  of  the  public. 
In  making  Investigations  they  generally  have 
power  to  obtain  access  to  all  Information  In 
the  possession  of  tbe  government.  Article 
97  of  the  constitution  gives  them  the  right 
to  "attend  the  deliberations  and  conclusions 
of  the  supreme  court,  the  supreme  admin- 
istrative cour^the  secretariat  of  the  supreme 
coiirt,  the  covBfts  of  appeal;  the  administra- 
tive boards  or  the  Institutions  established  in 
their  place,  and  all  lower  courts,  but  [they J 
shall  have  no  rights  to  express  their  views 


thereat:  they  shall  also  have  access  to  the 
minutes  and  records  of  all  courts,  adminis- 
trative boards,  and  public  officials. " 

The  ombudsmen  exercise  the  powers  of  a 
prosecutor.  Article  96  authortees  them  to 
institute  proceedings  before  competent 
courts  against  those  who,  in  the  execution 
of  their  (^clal  duties,  have,  through  par- 
tiality, respect  of  person  or  other  causes, 
committed  any  unlawful  act  or  neglected  to 
perform  their  official  duty. 

The  ombudsman  has  an  unlettered  dis- 
cretion to  prosecute  or  not  to  prosecute  an 
official  found  to  be  at  fault.  Out  of  this  has 
grown  two  practices,  which  though  long  con- 
Unued.  are  still  the  subject  of  debate. 
One  Is  to  reprimand  an  erring  official  pub- 
licly or  privately,  without  prosecution.  The 
second  Is  to  advise  an  official  that  certain 
actions  are  Illegal  but  that  prosecution  will 
be  withheld  if  certain  steps  are  talcen  to 
correct  the  error.  For  example,  in  one  case, 
the  civil  ombudsman  stated  that  he  would 
abstain  from  prosecuting  the  Judges  of  a 
court  of  appeals  for  a  decision  he  deemed 
erroneous  if  they  would  pay  compensation  to 
the  party  Injured  by  their  decision  The 
Judges  voluntarily  paid  the  damages  de- 
manded to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a 
prosecution,  although  affirming  their  adher- 
ence to  their  earlier  opinion.  In  another 
case,  the  civil  ombudsman  criticized  a  court 
officer  for  having  attached  certain  property 
Illegally.  Thereupon,  the  officer  released  the 
property.  By  an  oversight,  the  ombuds- 
man's interpretlon  of  the  law  had  been 
clearly  erroneous.  He  accordingly  paid  com- 
pensation out  of  his  own  pocket.  Jagers- 
klold.  supra  at  1087-1092. 

The  scope  of  the  ombudsman's  activities 
In  the  fleld  of  administration  In  recent  years 
is  Indicated  by  the  following  excerpts  from 
Jagersklold,  supra  at  1095-1099: 

"•  •  •  [he]  has  devoted  great  attention 
to  deprivation  of  liberty  In  the  social  sphere, 
particularly  as  to  the  care  of  alcoholics  and 
the  administration  of  hospitals,  especially 
mental  hospitals.  He  has  also  developed  an 
increasing  Interest  in  tax  assessments,  and 

has  hired  sp>eclal  assistants  for  this  work. 

"He  has  also  instituted  proceedings  in  cases 
where  officials  have  acted  beyond  their  Juris- 
diction In  such  fields  as  the  administration 
of  export  regulations  and  rent  control,  and 
he  has  Investigated  matters  concerning  the 
legal  position  of  civil  servants,  their  mode  of 
appointment,  the  rules  for  granting  them 
leave,  and  the  disciplinary  measures  which 
may  properly  be  taken  against  them. 

"The  contributions  of  the  ombudsman  as 
a  protector  of  speech,  belief,  and  assembly 
have  been  particularly  noteworthy  in  periods 
of  political  unrest.  •  •  •  Nevertheless,  in  his 
latest  annual  report  [1960]  the  ombudsman 
tells  of  prosecuting  a  parish  clergyman  who 
took  It  upon  himself  to  rip  down  a  poster 
about  a  nonconformist  meeting. 

"The  free  access  to  public  documents  where 
there  is  no  rule  of  law  making  them  secret 
Is  an  ancient  legal  right  In  Sweden  which 
the  ombudsman  has  struggled  to  make  ef- 
fective. •  •  •  Both  ombudsmen  have  con- 
tinued to  defend  the  right,  •  •  •  for  exam- 
ple, to  persons  who  have  been  dismissed  from 
office  and  want  to  Inspect  the  relevant  docu- 
ments. •  •   • 

"The  ombudsman  has  kept  up  a  constant 
defense  of  the  rules  guaranteeing  personal 
security  from  abuse  of  the  police  pwwer. 
Thus  an  illegal  arrest  is  likely  to  lead  to 
prosecution  of  the  policeman.  TTils  concern 
for  the  Individual  extends  to  prisoners  as 
well  as  to  citizens  at  large.  •  •  •  The  om- 
budsman makes  periodic  inspections  of  the 
prisons  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  he  has 
been  responsible  for  great  improvements  in 
the  treatment  and  health  of  prisoners.  •  •  • 
"The  ombudsman  has  worked  continually 
to  defend  the  Integrity  of  the  administration 
against  abuses  of  official  position  for  political 
ends — against,  for  example,  political  propa- 
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ganda  by  clergymen  and  military  officers  otm 
ruptlon.  abuse  of  power  for  personal  fawl 
and  gain,  and  the  setting  aside  of  ruiaT!- 
evidence.  ^  '" 

"A  final  note  might  be  made  of  the  ■dm.i.i 
contributions  of  the  military  ombuti^iLn 
in  exercising  strict  control  over  mn^, 
punishments  and  the  treatment  of  8ub<»^ 
nates  and  conscripts  with  respect  to  th^' 
human  rights."  '" 

The  Finnish  ombudsman  performs  funr 
tions  very  similar  to  those  of  his  Swedl^ 
counterpart.  Article  49  of  the  Constitution 
of  Finland  provides  for  the  appointment  bv 
the  Diet  (legislature)  of  "a  person  distln 
guiEhed  in  the  law"  who  shall  be  Solicitor 
of  the  Diet  for  a  3-year  period.  That  officer 
16  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervlsina 
"the  observance  of  the  laws  In  the  proceed 
ings  of  courts  and  other  authorities"  i^ 
conformity  with  instructions  given  him  bv 
the  Diet.  He  is  given  "the  same  right  u 
the  Chancellor  of  Justice  to  be  present  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Stete  and  of 
tribunals  and  public  departments,  to  have 
access  to  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  ministerial  departments,  tribunals,  and 
other  authorities,  and,  under  the  responsi- 
bility Imposed  by  law  upon  prosecutors,  the 
right  to  prosecute  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted 
complaints  for  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance 
in  office."  Each  year  he  Is  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Diet  the  manner  In  which  he 
has  performed  his  functions,  the  state  of 
the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  de- 
fects which  he  has  noticed  In  legislation— 
1  Peaslee,  Constitutions  of  Nations  871  (2d 
ed.  1956). 

Finnish  experience  with  this  office  has 
received  less  attention  In  the  literature  than 
has  that  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Solicitor's  Annual  Report  for  1955 
his  office  handled  977  cases — 825  complaints 
and  applications  of  Individuals  were  dis- 
posed of,  64  cases  were  considered  on  the 
Solicitor's  own  Initiative,  and  88  cases  were 
postponed.  Of  the  825  cases  Initiated  by  in- 
dividuals, 264  related  to  courts,  173  to  agen- 
cies for  executing  punishments,  146  to  prison 

agencies,  60  to  police  agencies,  30  to  military 
agencies,  102  to  other  Government  agencies, 
and  66  to  various  other  agencies.  Prosecu- 
tion was  Initiated  In  12  cases,  disciplinary 
punishment  was  suggested  in  2  cases,  re- 
minders were  given  to  agencies  in  22  cases, 
and  directives  Issued  to  agencies  in  12  cases. 
In  35  cases  the  errors  were  corrected  by  the 
agencies.  In  the  remainder  no  action  was 
taken  for  various  reasons  (report  on  'The 
Ombudsman  and  Related  Systems  of  Gov- 
ernmental Supervision  In  Scandinavian  and 
Other  Countries,"  Johannes  Klesment.  Eu- 
ropean Law  Division,  Law  Library,  Library 
of  (Congress,  June  19,  1961). 

The  new  constitution  adopted  by  Den- 
mark in  1953  directed.  In  section  65,  that 
the  Folketing  (legislature)  should  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  persons, 
who  should  not  be  members  of  the  Folketing, 
to  control  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  state — 1  Peaslee,  Constitutions 
of  Nations  740  (2  ed.  1956).  A  law  passed 
on  June  11,  1954  provided  for  a  single 
ombudsmand  (Danish  spelling)  having 
Jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministration. The  first  ombudsmand  took 
office  on  April  1,  1955.  He  is  elected  by 
the  Folketing,  Is  eligible  to  reelection,  and 
can  be  dismissed  at  any  time,  but  the  legis- 
lature cannot  Interfere  with  his  handling 
of  individual  cases.  He  is  directed  to  "keep 
himself  informed  as  to  whether  any  person 
within  his  Jurisdiction  pursues  unlawful 
ends,  makes  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  de- 
cisions, or  otherwise  commits  mistakes  or 
acts  of  negligence  In  the  discharge  of  hta 
duty."  Hurwitz,  "The  Danish  Ptirllamentary 
Commissioner  for  Civil  and  Military  Gov- 
ernment Administration."  1  Journal  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  224 
(1958). 
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The  Danish  ombudsmand's  Jurisdiction 
and  powers  Eire  in  some  respects  broader, 
and  In  others  more  limited,  than  those  of 
the  Swedish  ombudsmen.  Bis  authority  ex- 
tends to  ministers  but  not  to  the  courts, 
whereas,  in  Sweden,  the  reverse  is  true.  In 
both  countries  all  officers  and  employees  in 
the  administrative  service  are  subject  to 
this  form  of  supervision.  If  the  Danish 
ombudsmand  finds  that  a  minister  should 
be  called  to  account  for  misconduct  in  of- 
fice, he  reports  the  matter  to  the  Folketing. 
If  be  finds  that  other  persons  within  his 
Jurisdiction  have  committed  criminal  of- 
fenses In  their  official  capacity  he  may  In- 
struct the  prosecuting  authorities  to  bring 
a  charge  before  the  courts,  but  he  does  not 
himself  act  as  prosecutor,  as  the  Swedish 
ombudsman  Is  empowered  to  do.  He  may 
also  direct  the  appropriate  administrative 
authority  to  institute  a  disciplinary  investi- 
gation of  an  erring  civil  servant.  Chrlsten- 
sen,  "The  Danish  Ombudsman."  109  Unl- 
verslty  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review  HOC, 
1105-1108,   1114-1115   (1961). 

His  most  Important  power  is  to  investi- 
gate any  civil  or  military  activity  of  public 
ofBcers,  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  or  on  his 
own  Initiative,  and  to  state  his  views  on  the 
matter  to  the  person  concerned,  to  the  officer 
or  agency  investigated,  to  the  Folketing,  and 
to  the  public,  as  he  thinks  proper.  He  may 
Inspect  any  government  office,  and  public 
ofTicers  and  employees  are  required  to  furnish 
him  with  information  and  produce  relevant 
documents  or  records,  subject  to  limitations 
co:icerning  state  secrets  and  the  exclusion 
and  exemption  of  witnesses.  If  he  finds  that 
an  inUividu.il  has  been  wronged,  he  may 
recommend  that  free  legal  aid  be  granted 
to  enable  the  injured  person  to  bring  an 
notion  against  a  state  authority  or  a  public 
officer  or  employee  for  alleged  error  or 
1  cgUgence. 

The  ombudsmand  has  no  authority  to 
cliange  an  administrative  decision.  He  may 
make  recommendations  and  negotiate  with 
the  appropriate  authority  for  correction  of 

wh:t  he  believes  to  be  error.  By  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  1959.  complaints  may  not 
b?  brought  before  the  ombudsmand  concern- 
ing decisions  which  may  be  altered  by  higher 
authority.  This  does  not  prevent  Investiga- 
tion on  the  ombudsmand's  own  initiative, 
nor  does  it  apply  to  the  method  of  handling 
the  case,  as  distinguished  fronn  the  substance 
of  the  decision. 

During  the  years  1955-59,  more  than  4,400 
cases  were  brought  to  the  ombudsmand's 
attention,  of  which  over  1.600  required  fur- 
ther investigation.  In  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  cases  investigated,  ground  for  criticism 
or  need  for  Improved  methods  of  handling 
public  buElness  was  found  to  exist.  About 
half  the  complaints  investigated  related  to 
the  ministries,  especially  the  Ministries  of 
Justice  and  Finance,  the  police  and  prosecu- 
ting authorities.  The  subject  matter 
ranged  from  complaints  of  discriminatory 
tax  assessments,  the  conditions  for  restora- 
tion of  a  driver's  license  after  revocation  and 
the  participation  by  a  university  professor 
"  in  the  faculty's  consideration  of  a  doctoral 
thesis  by  his  son-in-law.  to  the  laxity  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  granting  secu- 
rity clearance  to  obtain  confidential  Infor- 
mation, to  an  officer  who  had  a  long  record 
of  unreliability  In  financial  matters  and 
who  was  subsequently  convicted  of  espio- 
nage. Hurwitz,  "Denmark's  Ombudsmand: 
The  Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  Civil 
and  Military  Government  Administration." 
1961  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  Review  169. 

New  Zealand  appointed  Its  first  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  for  Investigations  in  Sep- 
tember 1962.  New  York  TTlmes,  September  8, 
1962,  page  5.  We  do  not  yet  have  a  copy  of 
this  measure.  The  New  Tork  Times  for 
August  12,  1962,  page  3,  reported  that  the 
bill  then  pending  before  Parliament  pro- 
vided for   the  appointment  of  such   a  par- 


liamentary commissioner.  Citizens  with  a 
grievance  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
submit  complaints  in  writing  to  him  ui>on 
payment  of  a  small  fee.  If  he  believed  the 
complaint  well  founded,  he  could  call  for 
Government  records  relating  to  it,  and  the 
Government  could  not  withhold  them. 
Where  the  commissioner  determined  that 
wrong  rulings  had  been  given,  he  could  make 
recommendations  to  the  minister  of  the  de- 
partment concerned.  He  could  not  change 
any  decision  himself,  but  if  the  minister 
refused  to  modify  an  action,  the  case  could 
be  carried  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  even- 
tually, to  Parliament.  The  commissioner 
would  not  be  authorized  to  Investigate  Judi- 
cial decisions  or  cases  where  a  right  of  ap- 
peal exists. 

We  are  advised  by  Dr.  Johannes  Klesment 
of  the  European  Law  Division  of  the  Law 
Library  that  Norway  enacted  a  law  on  June 
22,  1962,  calling  for  the  election  of  an  om- 
budsman In  January  1963.  We  do  not  have 
specific  Information  as  to  what  his  powers 
and  duties  will  be. 

The  creation  of  a  similar  office  in  the 
United  States  would  not  affect  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  a  Congressman 
and  his  constituents  unless  Congress  saw  fit 
to  stipulate  that  It  should  do  so.  If  the 
office  were  successful,  and  won  the  confi- 
dence of  Congress  and  the  public,  it  might 
reduce  the  workload  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  his  staff,  but  this  Is  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

Under  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  the  functions  of  a  prosecu- 
tor could  not  be  vested  in  such  an  office,  if 
It  were  established  as  part  of  the  legislative 
branch.  If  it  were  made  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  there  would  be  no  constitutional 
obstacle  to  vesting  prosecuting  functions  In 
it.  In  neither  case  could  Judges  be  prose- 
cuted or  their  work  sui>ervlsed  In  any  way. 
The  power  of  an  ombudsman,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Congress,  to  obtain  access  to 
files  and  records  of  the  executive  branch 
would  be  limited  by  whatever  constitutional 
privilege  the  Executive  has  to  withhold  them. 

The  drafting  of  legislation  to  create  such 
an  office  In  this  country  would  require  nu- 
merous policy  decisions,  on  which  we  are  not 
m  a  position  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  matters  which  you 
might  want  to  consider  for  inclusion  in  such 
a  bill  : 

1.  Provision  for  creation  of  the  office,  the 
appointment,  qualification,  tenure,  and  com- 
pensation of  the  officer;  his  eligibility  or  in- 
eligibility for  reappointment,  if  his  term  of 
office  Is  limited;  the  employment  of  a  staff 
and  the  appointment,  qualifications,  tenure, 
and  compensation  of  employees. 

The  present  law  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General  might  be 
consulted  as  a  guide  to  whatever  extent  you 
think  proper  in  determining  what  provisions 
should  be  made  for  these  mp.tters. 

2.  Definition  of  the  Judisdlctlon  of  the 
ombudsman.  This  definition  might  cover 
everything  done  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  executive  department  In  their  official 
capacity,  or  It  might  apply  selectively  to  cer- 
tain matters  designated  either  by  an  enumer- 
ation of  officers  and  agencies  Included  or 
excluded,  or  by  description  of  activities  In- 
cluded or  excluded.  Certain  matters  might 
be  excluded  at  particular  stages  In  their 
handling,  eg.  decisions  subject  to  adminis- 
trative appeal. 

3.  Procedural  rules  to  govern  the  function- 
ing of  the  office.  Such  rules  might  cover  the 
manner  In  which  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ombudsman  could  be  invoked  by  complaint 
of  a  member  of  the  public,  by  reference  from 
individual  Members  of  Congress,  or  by  com- 
mittees of  either  House,  or  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, or  by  any  of  these  methods.  It  might 
also  be  desirable  to  indicate  what,  if  any, 
discretion  he  should  be  permitted  to  exercise 
to  decline  to  Invertlgate  complaints. 


Also  to  be  considered  Is  whether  there 
should  be  any  statutory  requirements  con- 
cerning notice  to  agencies  and  officials  who 
are  under  investigation,  and  what  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  them  to  present 
their  side  of  the  case. 

These  matters  could  either  be  determined 
by  the  law  itself  or  the  ombudsmen  could  be 
authorized  to  decide  them. 

4.  The  extent  of  tbe  ombudsman's  right 
to  demand  information  from,  and  access  to 
the  records  of  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  duties  of  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  supply  Information. 

5.  The  action  to  be  taken  by  the  ombuds- 
man upon  completion  of  his  investigation. 
He  might  be  authorized  or  required  to  make 
a  report  to  the  complainant,  to  the  agency 
concerned,  to  Congress,  to  the  public,  or  to 
any  or  all  of  these  In  his  discretion.  He 
might  be  permitted  to  recommend  specific 
corrective  action  to  officers  cr  agencies  found 
to  be  at  fault,  to  negotiate  for  correction  of 
errors,  and  to  agree  to  withhold  or  modify 
his  action  If  correction  is  made.  He  might 
be  directed  to  make  reports  to  Congress 
pointing  out  defects  In  legislation  and  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements. 

6.  Establishment  of  legislative  machinery 
for  maintaining  liason  with,  or  perhaps  sup- 
ervision of,  the  ombudsman.  Such  responsl- 
bUlty  might  be  lodged  In  existing  comnUt- 
tees  of  the  House  tmd  Senate,  or  a  Joint 
committee  might  be  created  for  this  purpose. 

7.  Authorization  for  appropriate  funds  to 
carry  out  the  act. 

Mahy  Lotjisk  Raicskt, 

Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Kenneth  Gulp 
Davis,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  in  a  recent  undated  memo- 
randum for  the  President  s  Administra- 
tive Conference,  has  this  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  ombudsman  and  a  pos- 
sible U.S.  adaptation: 

The  idea  of  a  Government  office  to  criticize 
Government  action  Is  an  old  one,  and  it  is 
cxirrently    exploited     In     many    governments 
throughout  the  world.     Peter  the  Great  es- 
tablished   such    a   system    in   Russia   during 
the  18th  century,  and  the  system  has  been 
in  full  force  ever  since,  having  survived  the 
Russian  revolution.     The  Swedish  Ombuds- 
man   has   been    operating    since    1809.      The 
Finns  like  the  Idea  so  much  that  they  have 
two  officers  with  overlapping  Jurisdiction  to 
criticize    official    action — the    Chancellor    of 
Jtistlce     and     the     Ombudsman.       Various 
Chinese  governments  have  used  the  system 
of  official  criticism;  during  at  least  one  period 
such  a  system  became  a  tool  for  corruption. 
Germany  has  long  had  an  offlclal  to  criticize 
Its  military,  and  the  American  system  of  the 
Inspector  general  embraces  the  same  funda- 
mental Idea.     In  Japan,  an  office  created  by 
the  Administrative  Management  Act  of  1948 
(during  the  American  occupation)   consid- 
ered 15,000  complaints  during  1961.  including 
such  objections  as  "Inadequate  guidance,  un- 
suitable   handling,    unklndness    by    officials, 
carelessness,  Indistinct  dealing,  neglect,  and 
others."     Even   a    larger    number    of   com- 
plaints were  handled  during  1961  by  a  newly 
established  office  In  Indonesia.     In  England, 
a   semiofficial    repoirt   reconamendlng   a   par- 
liamentary commissioner  to  criticize  admin- 
istrative   action    has    been    the    subject    of 
widespread  public  discussion  during  1961  and 
1962.     And  this  year,  1962,  has  brought  leg- 
islative  adoption   of   new  systems   of  official 
critics    in    two    countries,    Norway   and    New 
Zealand.     The    spectacular   success    of    the 
Danish  Ombudsman,  who  began  to  function 
in  1955,  has  heightened  the  interest  In  the 
system  all  over  the  world. 

Americans  know  less  about  the  potentiali- 
ties of  an  official  critic  than  do  the  people 
of  many  other  countries.  The  literature  on 
the   subject   is   rich   and    extensive,   and   a 
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■elected  list  of  titles  Is  appended  at  the  end 
of  this  memorandum.  Significantly,  almost 
all  of  the  literature  Is  non-American. 

Yet  quite  Independently  of  the  thinking 
and  the  action  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
American  Imagination  has  originated  a  good 
many  Ideas  about  the  promise  of  a  system  of 
omclal  critics  of  governmental  action.  The 
majority  of  the  Attorney  General's  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  Procedure,  for  in- 
stance, proposed  in  1941  that  a  Director  of 
Administrative  Procedure  should  "Receive 
complaints  regarding  the  procedure  of  par- 
ticular agencies,  investigate  those  which  ap- 
pear to  be  made  in  good  faith,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  complainants  and  to  the 
agency  concerned  recommending  to  the 
agency  any  measures  which  seem  to  the 
Director  desirable  to  correct  deficiencies." 
The  minority  of  the  same  Committee  made  a 
similar  recommendation,  and  so  did  the 
Benjamin  report  of  1942.  In  1956  a  House 
resolution  was  Introduced,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  calling  for  crea- 
tion of  a  congressional  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative PrOcediire  for  receiving  "com- 
plaints concerning  abuses  of  administrative 
authority  and  the  exercise  of  iinusual  and 
unexpected  powers  and  the  need  for  legisla- 
tive standards  to  limit  the  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  areas  of  delegated 
power."  More  recently,  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  been  advocating  the  creation 
Of  an  Office  which  would  "receive  complaints 
regarding  matters  of  practice  and  procedure 
and  make  investigations  or  recommendations 
as  deemed  appropriate." 

The  eeaential  idea  is  that  governmental 
processes  can  be  improved  significantly 
through  continuing  criticism  by  an  Office 
which  focuses  on  problems  of  administra- 
tive action  but  which  is  not  involved  in  mak- 
ing the  substantive  decisions  and  which  is 
not  limited  to  one  field  of  administration. 
The  idea  rests  heavily  upon  the  cardinal 
principle  of  check  which  has  played  such  an 
important  role  in  the  historical  development 
of  protections  against  unfair  governmental 
action,  both  In  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. The  principle  is  that  whoever  wields 
governmental  power  should  be  checked  by 
someone  who  lacks  power  to  substitute 
Judgment.  The  official  critic  himself  need 
not  be  checked  in  the  ^ame  way  because  he 
is  limited  to  the  power  to  recommend;  he 
can  take  no  substantive  action. 

A  few  words  about  the  Danish  system  as 
an  outstanding  example  may  be  helpful. 
Any  person  who  Is  displeased  with  action 
or  inaction  of  any  administrator  or  civil 
servant  may  complain  to  the  ombudsman, 
usually  by  means  of  an  informal  letter. 
The  Danish  ombudsman  receives  about  a 
thousand  such  complaints  each  year.  About 
half  are  dismissed  because  they  plainly  lack 
merit.  The  other  half  are  investigated;  that 
is,  they  are  sent  to  the  administrative  au- 
thority with  a  request  for  explanation  and 
pertinent  documents.  In  addition,  the 
ombudsnian  may  Interview  the  complainant, 
the  civil  servant  or  administrator,  and 
others.  The  statute  requires  government 
officers  to  make  full  disclosure  to  the 
ombudsman.  In  10  to  IS  percent  of  the 
cases  investigated,  the  Planish  ombudsman 
has  made  a  criticism  of  administration  or  a 
recommendation  for  change. 

The  ombudsman  can  act  on  his  own  mo- 
tion without  a  complaint,  and  he  has  no 
duty  to  any  action  with  respect  to  any  com- 
plaint. He  may  refuse  to  criticize  the  ad- 
ministrator or  civil  servant,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  may  make  suggestions  for  the 
future.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  investi- 
gating a  complaint,  the  ombudsman  decides 
to  make  a  major  study  of  a  whole  area  or  of 
a  large  problem  involving  many  cases. 
Much  of  his  most  important  work  is  de- 
veloped in  this  way. 

The  ombudsman  may  Inquire  into  sub- 
stance,    procedure,     legality,     delay,     con- 


Tenlence.  and  even  politeness.  His  criticisms 
go  to  all  queetlons  of  good  administration. 
What  Is  good  administration  depends  not 
merely  upon  statutes,  regulations,  prece- 
dents, and  customs,  but  also  upon  the 
ombudsman's  opinion.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  vital  elements  of  the  system  may  lie 
In  the  ombudsman's  creativenesa.  He  stud- 
ies problems  of  administration  imagina- 
tively. Just  as  courts  build  bodies  of 
Judge-made  law,  the  accumulated  criticisms 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  ombuds- 
man become  an  authoritative  body  of 
ombudsman-made  law.  A  criticism  of  one 
administrator  Is  likely  to  be  known  by  and 
heeded  by  another  administrator. 

The  ombudsman  has  no  power  to  change 
any  administrative  action.  His  only  pow- 
ers are  to  investigate,  criticize,  recommend, 
and  publicize.  His  power  rests  heavily  on 
his  individual  prestige.  Widespread  public 
knowledge  of  his  function  Is  probably  essen- 
tial. 

Prestige  plus  publicity  may  provide  a 
powerful  sanction.  The  Danish  press  seems 
eager  for  any  statement  the  ombudsman 
cares  to  release  and  the  public  seems  inter- 
ested in  what  he  says.  Of  course,  he  does 
not  publicize  all  he  does;  some  of  his  most 
Important  recommendations  are  made  with- 
out publicity.  He  reports  annually  to 
Parliament  and  he  often  recommends  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  problem  of 
whether  an  ombudsman  should  deal  not  only 
with  procedure  but  also  with  matters  of 
substance  and  matters  of  dlscetton.  and  the 
general  opinion  has  been  that  he  should. 
Although  the  Danish  ombudsman  estimates 
that  fewer  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  recommendations  he  makes  have  to  do 
with  abuse  of  substantive  discretion,  the 
belief  is  that  the  threat  of  the  possibility  of 
criticism  of  substance  In  any  case  has  a  per- 
vasive and  desirable  effect  upon  administra- 
tors and  civil  servants.  The  Norwegian  Par- 
liament, after  long  controversy,  decided  in 
1902  to  empower  the  ombudsman  to  criticize 
administrative  action  which  is  clearly  un- 
reasonable. And  the  powers  of  the  Danish 
ombudsman  were  expanded  by  1961  legisla- 
tion to  Include  local  government  as  well  as 
the  national  government — a  further  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  the  system. 

Yet  the  Danish  system  clearly  cannot  be 
and  should  not  be  transplanted  to  Washing- 
ton. We  rely  more  than  the  Danes  do  on 
Judicial  review  to  keep  administrators  within 
their  statutory  Jurisdiction.  We  also  rely 
more  than  they  do  on  procedural  safeguards 
to  assure  fairness,  and  we  ute  the  Judiciary 
to  enforce  the  safeguards.  The  idea  Is  an 
attractive  one  that  an  official  critic  of  ad- 
ministrative action  might  deal  with  sub- 
stance as  well  as  procedure  jn  those  large 
areas  of  governmental  action  which  are  pro- 
tected by  neither  procedxiral  safeguards  nor 
Judicial  review.  But  another  major  differ- 
ence is  that  political  pressures  are  greater 
in  Washington  than  in  Copenhagen,  and 
the  pressures  seep  further  Into  issues  Involv- 
ing individual  Interests;  individual  Con- 
gressmen often  help  constituents  In  a  way 
that  is  unknown  to  members  of  the  Danish 
Parliament.  Per  instance,  the  Danish  om- 
budsman is  unaware  of  a  single  Instance  of 
an  effort  by  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  in- 
fluence the  result  of  an  investigation  by  the 
ombudsman. 

What  is  needed,  instead  of  an  effort  to 
transplant  a  foreign  system  to  America,  is 
the  development  of  an  Indigenous  American 
animal  that  will  thrive  In  the  unique  politi- 
cal and  governmental  climate  of  Washing- 
ton. The  Office  of  Administrative  Procedure 
sho\ild  not  deal  with  substantive  complaints, 
even  If  abuse  of  discretion  or  unreasonable- 
ness is  asserted,  because  such  complaints  are 
better  handled  by  the  courts;  If  areas  of  un- 
revlewablllty  are  too  large — as  they  may  well 
be — the  proper  cvire  Is  to  niake  Judicial  re- 


view available.  Similarly,  the  Office  shotilii 
not  deal  with  Issues  about  legality;  the  iwttru 
er  forxmn  for  that  within  our  system  ^^ 
court.  And  the  Office  should  not  be  designM 
to  help  particular  parties  win  partliMS 
cases;  an  Office  that  would  be  designed  tonfc 
that  would  surely  be  caught  up  in  poUttaj 
press\ires,  and  whether  It  could  mamtaln^ 
integrity  against  such  pressures  wouM  be  at 
least  questionable.  The  purpose  of  the  OQot 
should  be  to  improve  procedure,  not  to  heis 

parties  win  their  cases.  Therefore,  the  nc- 
ommendatlons  should  always  relate  to  futun 
procedtu-e. 

To  say  that  each  recommendation  should 
look  to  the  future  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  system  should  be  to  improve  procedon 
and  not  to  help  particular  parties  win  their 
cases  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  particu- 
lar parties  will  never  be  helped.  ObTlously 
parties  with  continuing  business  before  ^ 
agency  may  be  helped  in  that  they  prefer 
the  new  procedure  to  the  old  procedure 
Even  a  party  who  has  only  one  case  before 
an  agency  may  in  some  circumstances  in. 
evltably  be  helped,  because  a  procedursl 
change  which  looks  only  to  the  futiire  may 
still  in  some  way  be  beneficial  to  his  case. 
For  Instance,  a  party  about  to  make  an  ap. 
plication  to  an  agency  asks  the  agency  how 
a  vague  statutory  term  has  been  interpreted 
in  other  cases,  for  he  must  plan  his  appli- 
cation  accordingly,  and  Is  told  that  the 
agency  has  not  published  the  results  of  its 
Interpretations,  docs  not  Intend  to  do  so.  and 
sees  no  reason  to  disclose  the  results  of  other 
cases.  (This  is  an  actual  case.)  If  the  Offlce 
of  Administrative  Procedure  were  to  recom- 
mend that  In  the  future  any  applicant  should 
be  told  what  the  agency  has  done  In  other 
cases,  the  particular  applicant  would  be 
helped  even  though  the  procedural  change 
would  relate  only  to  the  future.  Similarly, 
a  party  complaining  about  undue  delay 
(which  definitely  should  be  considered  a  pro- 
cedural deficiency)  may  get  the  benefit  of 
recommendations  for  curing  the  delay.  That 
recommendations  about  future  procedure 
will  thus  sometimes  help  particular  parties 
may  cause  occasional  problems  about  pres- 
sures from  representatives  of  parties  who 
stand  to  gain,  but  If  the  focus  Is  limited  to 
problems  of  futiwe  procedure,  the  pressures 
are  unlikely  to  be  too  great  to  withstand,  for 
in  the  great  bulk  of  the  cases  complainants 
will  not  be  helped  with  respect  to  their  par- 
ticular cases.  And.  happily,  operations  of 
complete  integrity  are  quite  common  in 
Washlng^n.  even  when  great  Interests  are 
directly  at  stake. 

The  Offlce  of  Administrative  Procedure 
clearly  should  not  be  bound  to  Investigate 
all  the  complaints  It  receives.  The  statutory 
provision  proposed  by  the  Attorney  Oeneralt 
Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure  in 
1941  that  the  Director  "shall"  investigate 
complaints  "which  appear  to  be  made  In 
good  faith"  seems  impracticable,  no  matter 
how  well  staffed  the  Offlce  may  be.  The  Di- 
rector should  have  a  discretionary  power  to 
pick  and  choose  even  among  the  complaints 
that  seem  to  have  merit. 

The  power  to  publicize  adverse  criticisms 
of  particular  administrative  action  is  a  dras- 
tic power  which  must  be  used  sparingly  and 
cautiously.  It  probably  should  be  limited 
to  cases  In  which  the  facts  the  Director  as- 
serts are  undisputed  or  beyond  doubt  and 
to  Judgments  about  procedure  that  admit  ol 
no  reasonable  difference  of  opinion.  An  un- 
wise use  of  this  power  can  quickly  destroy 
confidence  In  the  Director  and  can  even  de- 
stroy the  Offlce  of  Administrative  Procedure. 
Yet  a  proper  use  of  this  power  can  be  highly 
beneficial.  Experience  in  other  countries 
shows  that  the  greatest  benefits  do  not  stem 
from  administrators'  adoption  of  the  reconi- 
mendatlons;  the  good  that  is  done  flows  from 
the  knowledge  of  all  bureaucrats,  not  merely 
the  particular  one  who  is  criticized,  that 
their  behavior  may  be  publicly  criticized  by 
an  officer  whose  word  the  public  respects. 
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The  function  of  receiving  and  investigat- 
ing complaints  should  Interact  with  and 
Bupplenaent  the  function  of  the  Offlce  in 
making  sustained  studies  of  problems  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure  and  organization,  but 
the  standards  in  the  performance  of  the  two 
functions  should  normally  be  decidedly  dif- 
ferent. The  Director's  goal  in  making  major 
studies,  designed  for  reconunending  legisla- 
tion or  for  recommending  voluntary  admin- 
istrative changes-in-procedure  patterns,  may 
often  be  to  replace  the  good  with  the 
excellent.  And  that  may  occasionally  be  the 
purpose  of  quiet  recommendations  that  grow 
out  of  the  Investigation  of  complaints.  But 
In  making  public  criticisms  of  administra- 
tors, the  Director  should  usually  refrain 
from  disapproving  the  good  or  even  the  bare- 
ly tolerable.  Adverse  public  criticisms  of 
administrative  action  In  particular  cases 
should  generally  be  limited  to  the  poor,  the 
very  poor,  and  the  intolerable. 

The  question  for  decision  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Offlce  of  Administrative  Proce- 
dure is  not  whether  the  Offlce  may  receive 
and  mvestigate  complaints.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  have  an  Offlce  whose  concern 
la  administrative  procedure  and  to  try  to 
prevent  that  Offlce  from  receiving  sugges- 
tions from  the  ouUlde.  Obviously,  the  Of- 
fice must  explore  trouble  spots  irrespective 
of  the  source  of  Information  about  them. 

The  question  for  decision  Is  whether  in 
establishing  such  an  offlce,  specific  provision 
should  be  made  for  receiving  and  investigat- 
ing complaints,  and  whether  specific  provi- 
sion should  be  made  as  to  what  the  offlce 
should  not  do  concerning  such  complaints. 
The  British  Council  on  Tribunals  is  suffering 
from  lack  of  explicit  statutory  answer  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  It  may  hold  itself 
out  as  an  authority  to  whom  parties  may 
complain. 

I  recommend  that  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference should  propose  legislation  authoriz- 
ing an  Offlce  of  Administrative  Procedure 
to  receive  and  Investigate  complaints  con- 
cerning administrative  procedm-e,  that  the 
legislation  should  explicitly  provide  that  the 
offlce  has  no  power  to  Investigate  complaints 
relating  to  substance  or  legality,  that  the 
offlce  should  have  discretionary  power  to 
refuse  to  Investigate  any  particular  com- 
plaint, and  that  the  purpose  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  offlce  should  relate  to  future 
procedure  and  should  not  be  primarily  de- 
signed to  help  a  particular  party  to  prevail 
on  any  issue  in  any  particular  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously,  much  more 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  ombudsman 
question  before  we  can  say  with  certainty 
that  an  adaptation  of  it  to  our  American 
institutions  makes  sense.  But  surely  the 
subject  is  one  that  should  be  considered 
now  by  people  both  in  and  out  of 
government. 

Among  the  tentative  criteria  for  an 
American  ombudsman,  the  following  oc- 
cur to  me : 

First.  The  ombudsman's  duty  should 
be  to  help  Congressmen  and  their  con- 
stituents in  a  variety  of  cases  which  are 
now  the  traditional  subjects  of  congres- 
sional-constituent relations.  Social  se- 
curity cases.  Veterans'  Administration 
cases,  treatment  and  discharges  in  the 
military  services,  claims  of  discrimina- 
tion in  defense  contracts,  immigration 
disputes,  come  readily  to  mind  as  ex- 
amples. 

Second.  Legislation  setting  up  an  om- 
budsman should  make  him  the  agent  of 
Congress,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General. 

Third.  The  ombudsman's  jurisdiction 
should  not  extend  to  matters  now  cov- 
ered by  the  Comptroller  General's  juris- 


diction— generally  involving  the  legality 
of  governmental  expenditures. 

Fourth.  The  ombudsman  should  in  no 
way  impair  present  congressional-con- 
stituent relationships.  A  constituent 
should  probably  deal  with  the  ombuds- 
man only  through  his  Congressman  or 
Senator,  not  directly.  The  legislator 
should  in  each  instance  determine 
whether  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  om- 
budsman or  to  handle  it  himself.  If  he 
does  refer  the  matter  to  the  ombudsman, 
and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  he 
may  pursue  the  matter  further  on  his 
own. 

Fifth.  The  ombudsman  could  not  only 
assist  the  private  citizen,  but  might  rep- 
resent a  net  saving  to  the  taxpayer.  An 
oflBce  of  the  ombudsman  near  Capitol 
Hill  could  centralize  and  professionalize 
the  handling  of  much  casework  now  done 
in  535  congressional  oflQces,  at  least  for 
a  great  bulk  of  the  present  work.  This 
could  make  unnecessary  increases  in 
congressional  staffs  which  are  otherwise 
clearly  going  to  be  necessary  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  question  of  an  American  ombuds- 
man is  surely  one  that  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  any  proposals 
now  in  the  wind  for  a  new  look  at  the 
organization  and  function  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Congress- 
man Oren  Harris  and  I,  together  with 
other  Members,  are  reintroducing  the 
quality  stabilization  legislation. 

There  is  today  a  chaotic  condition  in 
the  marketing  of  brand  name  products 
that  has  resulted  in  consumer  confusion, 
loss  of  public  confidence,  closing  of  busi- 
nesses, and  substantial  damage  to  mak- 
ers of  leading  trademarked  products. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  Joined  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Repre- 
sentative Harris  in  introducing  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill.  Joining  in  this 
introduction  of  identical  bills  will  be 
many  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties  and  from  every  section  of  the 
country. 

This  bipartisan  bill  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
It  was  given  a  favorable  report  by  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  and  only 
days  before  adjournment  of  Congress  it 
cleared  the  Rules  Committee.  It  surely 
will  go  all  the  way  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Quality  Stabilization  Act  will  give 
needed  protection  to  the  consumer,  to 
the  small  retailer,  to  labor,  and  to  hon- 
ored brand  name  manufacturers.  It  will 
do  this  without  adding  a  single  penny  or 
person  to  the  cost  of  government,  be- 
cause no  governmental  agency  is  involved 
In  the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
it. 


This  act  will  be  100  percent  optional. 
It  will  enable  the  trademark  owner  to 
deny  use  of  his  brand  name  when  It  is 
used  deceptively  or  destructively.  There 
is  no  compulsion  upon  the  trademark 
owner  to  use  the  act,  but  if  he  elects  to 
do  so,  his  product  must  be  in  free  and 
open  competition  with  other  products 
usable  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

No  wholesaler  or  retailer  will  be 
obliged  to  buy  or  sell  any  goods  mar- 
keted under  the  act.  They  will  be  free 
as  always  to  pick  and  choose  just  which 
product  they  will  handle. 

The  consumer  also  will  enjoy  full  free- 
dom of  choice,  accepting  or  rejecting  all 
merchandise,  choosing  freely  between  all 
products  whether  branded  or  unbranded. 
stabilized  or  unstabilized  under  the  act. 

The  assault  upon  our  brand  name  sys- 
tem of  distribution  has  resulted  in  the 
employment  of  cheaper  and  less-skilled 
labor.  This  legislation  with  its  practi- 
cal correction  of  a  destructive  and  grow- 
ing economic  disorder  will  give  manu- 
facturers the  incentive  to  build  better 
products  instead  of  cheaper  products 
with  poor  labor. 

FYom  all  segments  of  our  economy  and 
from  all  sections  of  the  Nation.  Members 
of  Congress  are  being  requested,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  to  enact  this  anti- 
monopoly  bill.  More  than  70  national 
trade  associations  have  endorsed  it  and 
label  it  as  essential  legislation.  Both 
the  gentleman  from  Arlcansas,  Chairman 
Harris  and  I  predict  that  Congress  will 
agree  and  will  speedily  enact  it. 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ix>int  in  the  Rzcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  needs  the  incentives  toward  ex- 
cellence provided  In  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  which  I  have  introduced  today. 
We  need  to  counter  the  self-satisfaction 
of  cheapness.  We  need  a  law  that  will 
encourage  a  manufacturer  to  build  to- 
ward superiority  of  product. 

A  major  reason  for  my  support  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  also  stems  from 
experience  which  I  had  in  my  own  State 
of  Washington  while  serving  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  In  my  home  county.  I 
saw  at  firsthand  the  bad  effects  of  loss- 
leader  and  cut-rate -sales  methods.  Such 
methods  in  the  long  run  are  harmful  to 
the  public. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  property  right 
of  the  manufacturer  in  his  brand  name. 
It  affords  protection  to  the  ethical  re- 
taller  from  the  unfair  merchant.  It 
safeguards  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 


RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  attained  the  highest  economic 
development  In  the  world  during  the  past 
centiiry  while  the  basic  source  of  power 
has  been  coaL  This  source  of  fuel  has 
always  been  available  in  adequate  supply 
regardless  of  the  problems  created  by 
three  great  wars.  The  industry  has  been 
able  to  expand  to  meet  the  increased 
wartime  needs,  enabling  our  industrial 
plants  to  keep  our  country  at  peak 
strength.  0\ir  basic  fuels  have  been  coal 
and  oil — with  domestic  and  imported  oil 
replacing  coal  in  a  nimiber  of  fields  and 
in  the  railroad  industry  in  particular. 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  importers 
of  residual  fuel  oil,  principally  from  Ven- 
ezuela where  American  firms  have  used 
obsolescent  equipment  for  refineries, 
thus  creating  an  oversupply  of  residual 
fuel  oil. 

The  increased  Importation  of  residual 
oil  has  become  a  major  problem  for  the 
coal  industry.  Mandatory  import  quotas 
were  based  on  the  levels  of  1957  which 
was  358.000  barrels  x>er  day.  This  import 
quota  has  been  increased  steadily  until 
it  has  now  reached  a  level  of  507.000  bar- 
rels a  day  which  is  equivalent  to  some 
40  million  tons  of  coal  annually. 

This  represents  a  decrease  in  the  de- 
mand for  coal  of  almost  10  percent  of  the 
annual  production.  The  result  has  been 
disastrous  for  oiu:  coal  producers  and  as 
a  lifetime  resident  of  a  coal-producing 
area,  I  realize  how  serious  this  has  be- 
come. 

Recently  the  Select  House  Committee 
on  Small  Business  through  its  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  under  the  chairmanship  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Tom  Steed. 
of  Oklahoma,  has  made  a  detailed  study 
of  this  problon.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  this  body  can  find  time  to  study  this 
report 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  Venezuela  is 
a  friendly  nation  that  desei-ves  whatever 
assistance  we  can  afford  to  offer  but  this 
assistance  should  not  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  our  basic  fuel  industry — 
coal.  The  crippling  of  the  coal  industry 
has  already  damaged  ovir  defense  poten- 
tial and  continued  weakening  of  this 
basic  source  of  fuel  actually  endangers 
our  future  defense  effort. 

I  am  alwajrs  ready  and  anxious  to  help 
our  friends  but  first  we  must  consider 
ourselves  and  our  f  utxure. 


TRADE  WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
surprising  as  It  may  seem,  reports  in  the 
news  this  morning  state  that  President 
Goulart  of  Brazil  has  told  of  his  support 
for  U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  the  withdrawal 
of  communism  from  this  hemisphere. 
In  the  past  Brazil  has  taken  a  recalci- 
trant attitude  when  faced  with  U.S.  pol- 
icy objectives.  However,  his  support  for 
the  United  States  gives  added  weight  to 
the  statement  made  recently  by  President 


Faclo  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  United  States  must 
take  the  lead  in  championing  freedom 
in  this  hemisphere;  that  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  are  ready  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation. 

As  this  body  knows,  only  this  week  the 
President  announced  a  partial  objective 
of  closing  ports  in  the  United  States  so 
that  U.S.  goods  would  not  be  shipped  in 
any  vessel  that  trades  with  Cuba.  How- 
ever, the  American  Maritime  Associa- 
tion has  just  stated  that  the  shipping 
orders  that  the  Government  Issued  to 
date  are  weak  and  inadequate  and  that 
they  will  not  stop  non-Soviet  vessels 
from  trading  with  Cuba.  I  want  to  urge 
that  our  Government  take  a  firm  policy 
in  closing  our  ports  to  any  ship  sailing 
imder  the  flag  of  any  nation  which  allows 
its  ships  to  trade  with  Cuba,  that  we  urge 
strong  action  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  close  all  ports  in  this 
hemisphere  to  the  ships  of  any  nation 
trading  with  Cuba.  Less  talk  of  con- 
flicting arms  reports  and  more  action  of 
a  positive  nature  is  what  the  American 
people  want. 


DR.  STEFAN  T.  POSSONY'S  VIEWS 
ON  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ste- 
fan T.  Possony  is  director  of  the  interna- 
tional political  studies  program  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace.  He  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
study  of  international  power  relation- 
ships with  particular  reference  to  U.S. 
strategy  and  tactics  in  relation  to  the 
threats  of  communism.  His  views  on 
nuclear  testing,  submitted  to  the  Repub- 
lican conference  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject are  the  following: 

Thk  Urcknct  of  Snaious  Testino 
(By  Dp.  Stefan  T.  Possony) 

In  1961.  N.  S.  Khrxishchev,  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  announced  that  the  Soviet 
military  forces  would  be  equipped  with  nu- 
clear arms  jxjssessing  a  firepower  of  100 
megatons.  Since  the  Soviets  place  highest 
reliance  on  missiles,  this  announcement  Is 
to  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that.  In  addition 
tc  superbombs,  the  Soviets  are  working  on 
mlsBlIe  warheads  which  could  develop  50  to 
100  megaton  yields. 

Accordingly,  the  Soviets  must  make 
enormous  Improvements  In  their  nuclear  ef- 
ficiency. They  have.  In  fact,  conducted  a 
substantial  nvmiber  of  high  yield  tests 
during  1961  and  1962.  Whether  or  not  their 
objective  will  be  reached,  they  have  demon- 
strated a  strong  intent  to  center  their  mili- 
tary power  sqiiarely  on  superyleld  weapons. 

After  the  completion  of  their  1963  series. 
the  Soviets  need  time  to  digest  the  new 
information.  It  is  to  their  Interest  Lf  during 
such  a  period  of  apparent  standstill,  the 
United  States  were  prevented  from  testing. 
Hence  the  Soviets  went  through  the  motions 
of  offering  a  few  ostensible  "concessions"  in 
the  test  ban  negotiation.    Yet  after  showing 


: 


his  friendly  face.  In  two  letters  to  Prectteit 
Kennedy,  the  <tialectlc  Khrushch«»^^ 
dressed  the  world  Oommunlst  moTeznent  mm 
showed  hlB  real  face.  He  told  the  coniaS 
In  Berlin,  on  January  16,  19«8,  iSttSI 
strategy  of  peaceful  coexistence  would  le»dto 
the  emergence  of  reTolutionary  situ«tloBa 
and  that  suitable  opportunities  mtistbi 
ntUized  by  the  Communists  to  seize  domT 
He  Intimated  that  the  Communists  would  r»! 
sort  to  armed  struggle  and  not  shy  away  frtjo 
using  the  "most  decisive  weapons"  if  tjjj, 
were  necessary  "in  the  interest  of  the  Tietorr 
of  socialism."  ^ 

In  spite  of  this  confirmation  that  the  So- 
viet Intention  to  destroy  the  United  Stattt 
and  to  conquer  the  world  has  not  chanseti 
by  one  iota,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  th»t 
Khrushchev  "conceded"  only  the  shadow  of 
an  unworkable  inspection  system,  President 
Kennedy  suspended  American  testis* 
Thereupon  the  Soviets  committed  the  tsc- 
tlcal  error  of  reverting  to  their  cxistonur? 
delaying  tactics.  President  Kennedy,  to  hi« 
credit,  reversed  himself  and  within  a  week 
ordered  the  resumption  of  testing. 

Clearly,  to  risk  a  second  unpoliced  test 
moratorium,  be  It  only  for  a  frw  weeks,  va* 
a  mistake  which,  after  about  6  years  of 
experiences  with  the  test  ban  negotiation, 
should  have  been  avoided.  Although  the 
mistake  was  repaired  speedily,  the  funds- 
mental  policy  assumptions  and  objecttva 
which  caused  this  dangerous  action  to  be 
taken  in  the  first  place,  are  continuing  to 
operate  and  to  influence  governmental  de- 
cisions. 

These  assumptions  include  the  notion  that 
a  test  ban  would  be  in  the  strategic  interesti 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies;  that  a 
mutually  sxipervlsed  and  controlled  test  ban 
is  technically  feasible;  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  seriously  interested  in  obtaining  a 
genuine  test  ban  treaty  Instead  of  using  tnx 
ban  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  slowing 
down  American  nuclear  progress.  These  as- 
sumptions speclflcaUy  do  not  include  a  re- 
alization that  through  the  test  ban  negotia- 
tion, the  Soviets  are  setting  a  trap  and  by 
means  of  stratagems  and  deceptions  are  at- 
tempting to  disarm  the  United  States 
unilaterally. 

During  the  past  few  years.  American  nu- 
clear programs  have  not  been  pushed  with 
the  vigor  required  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
threat  of  nuclear  aggression,  nor  even  to 
keep  pace  with  rapidly  advancing  technology. 
We  have  failed  to  test  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  United  States  could  reap  the  maximum 
security  and  industricd  benefits  from  the 
revolutionary  technology  it  pioneered.  Wa 
do  not  need  now  the  resumption  of  a  desul- 
tory, slightly  shadowy  test  program. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  we  muit 
initiate  a  most  serious  and  far-reaching  test 
program  in  all  environments,  using  all  useful 
magnitudes  of  yield.  We  must  test  not  only 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  but  above  all,  to 
gain  time  in  our  race  against  aggression. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  beaten  in  the 
contest  for  higher  nuclear  efliclencles.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  pull 
ahead  in  the  yield  of  their  major  weapon 
systems.  We  cannot  afford,  for  example,  to 
announce  in  1962  a  counterforce  stratsgy 
and  to  admit  in  1963  that  our  yields  arc 
inadequate  to  destroy  hardened  Soviet  mlt- 
sile  sites.  We  certainly  cannot  afford  not  to 
push  most  vigorously  potential  new  tech- 
nologies like  neutron  devices.  And  we  bad 
better  get  serious  about  Plowshare. 

Our  confused  nuclear  policy  which  Is  vala* 
ly  trying  to  put  the  clock  of  history  back, 
has  been  a  key  factor  in  bringing  the  NATO 
alliance  to  the  brink  of  breakdown.  Tbs 
United  States  needs  most  urgently  a  new, 
forward  looking  and  progressive  nuclor 
policy  which  would  put  an  end  to  three  evOt: 
technological  slowdown  within  the  United 
States,  nuclear  isolationism  toward  our  al« 
lies,  and  vulnerability  to  being  deceived  aiul 
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trapped  by  our  enemies.  CHir  Nation  and 
our  institutions  wUl  rarrive  only  as  long  as 
a  nuclear  arsenal  sectxid  to  nona. 


we 


CHESTER     C.     WARD'S     VIEWS     ON 
NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  <H-nia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chester 
C.  Ward  is  a  widely  respected  authority 
on  international  law  and  geopolitics. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  professor 
of  law  at  Georgetown  University.  As  rear 
admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  he  served  a  tour  of 
duty  as  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  of  the 
Navy.  In  submitting  his  paper  to  the 
OOP  conference  committee  on  nuclear 
testing,  he  stressed  that  yield-to-weight 
figures,  megatonnage  of  nuclear  stock- 
piles, and  similar  data  in  the  paper  are 
order  of  magnitude  assumptions  for 
comparative  purposes  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  imofBcially  estimated  ratios 
and  in  no  way  as  assertions  of  fact.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
recently  publicized  Soviet  estimates  of 
U.S.  nuclear  potentials. 

The  Ward  paper  reads  as  follows : 
Thk  Ookckauco  Rbsttlt  or  Tkst  Bak  I — Tax 
OotfCBAUD  PrraposB  or  Tkst  Ban  II — So- 
nera'    BUPaZMACT     Hi     Stxatxgic     Supxk- 

WKAPONB 

(By  Chester  C.  Ward) 

"We  would  be  slobbering  idiots  if  we  did 
not  carry  out  nuclear  tests." — Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  Time,  December  15,  1961. 

"The  time  has  come  now  to  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  nuclear  tests."— Nlklta 
8.  Khrushchev,  letter  to  President  Kennedy, 
dated  December  19,  1902. 

What  changed  Khrushchev  from  the  arro- 
gant and  contemptuous  destroyer  of  test  ban 
I.  in  1961.  to  the  ardent  apostle  of  test  ban  11 
in  1962? 

What  really  happened  between  1961  and 
1963  to  the  balance  of  nuclear  power  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States? 
Why  are  the  results  of  the  Soviet  first  tast- 
ban-breaUng  test  series  being  suppressed? 
Why  are  the  results  of  the  Soviet  second 
series  being  ignored?  Why  are  deals  being 
made,  concessions  offered,  secret  sessions 
held,  UJS.  underground  tests  halted?  What  is 
the  relationship  of  the  Cuban  crisis  to  high- 
est level  pressures  to  rush  into  test  ban  II 
before  the  public  and  Oongreas  discover  the 
gains  made  by  the  Soviets  by  test  ban  I? 

Are  test  ban  II  negotiations  serving  to 
cover  the  unilateral  de  facto  disarmament  of 
the  United  States? 

The  press  does  not  acdc  these  questions — let 
alone  answer  them.  MUitary  experts — who 
know  the  answers — are  muzzled.  Nuclear 
scientists — who  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  answe''^ — are  sUent. 

The  public  simply  doesn't  give  a  damn. 
They  continue  to  wallow  in  what  Oen. 
Thomas  D.  White,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  characterizes  in  extreme  litotes 
as  the  "great  national  orgy  of  self -congratu- 
lation"— inspired  by  distorted  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Cuban  crisis. 

It's  too  bad  the  American  people  aren't  in- 
terested In  these  nuclear  test-ban  answers. 
For  just  this  one  time.  Individuals  would  not 
be  helpless  to  do  aomethlng  to  avert  the 
most  inuninent  Communist  trap.  AU  they 
woiUd  have  to  do  is  insist  on  answers  to  these 
questions. 


At  the  least,  these  answers  woxild  reveal — 
if  we  end  up  cinders  or  slaves,  dead  or  Bed — 
how  Khrushchev  got  the  overwhelming  su- 
premacy of  strategic  mUltary  power  neces- 
sary to  do  it  to  us.  If,  at  the  time  of  Khru- 
shchev's next  Cuban-type  mlssUe  threat,  his 
weapons  t;im  out  to  be  so  fantastically  more 
powerf\il  than  ours,  that  our  choice  is  nar- 
rowed to  surrender  or  suicide — here  in  these 
answers  is  how  his  weapons — and  ours — got 
that  way. 

These  answers  aren't  easy  to  get.  of  course. 
Nor  are  they  easy  to  understand.  If  they 
were,  you  would  have  had  them  long  before 
now.  This  is  no  coincidence — but  it  does 
result  from  the  coincidence  that  both 
Khrushchev  and  the  X3S.  administration 
want  test  ban  n  to  go  ttirough. 

Triple  curtains  of  classification,  complex- 
ity, and  credibility  shroud  the  real  answers. 
Everything  the  American  people  need  to 
know,  somehow  becomes  too  secret  to  trust 
you  with,  too  complex  for  you  to  under- 
stand, or  too  shocking  for  you  to  believe. 

As  an  additional  coverup  for  Khru- 
shchev's motivation  in  his  sudden  shifts 
from  test-ban  killing  to  test-ban  willing, 
sources  close  to  the  U.S.  administration  at- 
tempt to  credit  our  great  Cuban  vlctcHTr  for 
his  dramatic  change.  He  is  pictiired  as 
made  "more  cautious"  by  the  "bold  action" 
of  U5.  leadership— -as  overawed  by  our 
"overwhelming  nuclear  superiority."  News- 
week confides  that  "lessons  learned  from 
the  Cuban  crisis  buUt  up  pressures  within 
each  nation's  leadership  for  a  test-ban 
agreement."  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  officially  informed  the  press 
that  the  Cuban  crisis  tensions  had  made  a 
test  ban  "even  more  urgent." 

Responding  to  this  cue,  Khrushchev  hams 
it  up  in  suspiciously  sudden  servUe  speeches: 
"The  'papwr  tiger'  has  nuclear  teeth."  "The 
United  States  has  40.000  atomic  or  nuclear 
warheads  •  •  •  if  one  let  aU  thoee  b(»nbs 
come  down  on  humanity,  700  to  800  miUion 
people  would  perish.  Countries  would  be 
wiped  out." 

In  strange  similarity  to  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration's endorsement  of  the  Communist 
big  lie  that  they  were  introducing  only  de- 
fensive weapons  into  Cuba,  Khrushchev  now 
Bxipjxxta  the  massive  myths  Inspired  by 
sources  close  to  the  U.S.  administration, 
purporting  to  give  the  answers  to  Khru- 
shchev's dramatic  about-face  on  nuclear  test 
bans  I  and  n. 

According  to  privately  expressed  views  of 
military  experts  and  nuclear  scientists,  how- 
ever, here  are  the  real  reasons  for  Khru- 
shchev's change  from  contemptuous  de- 
stroyer of  test  ban  1  In  1961  to  Ingratiating 
pitchman  promoter  of  teat  ban  n  in  1962. 
Here  are  the  suppressed  facts  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  undiscloeed  Soviet  gains  in 
nuclear  technology  which  make  the  climatic 
difference  between  the  strategic  power  bal- 
ance in  1961  and  in  1962: 

In  1961,  the  XJ3.  stockpUe  of  nuclear 
weapons'  material  was  twice  as  big  as  Raa- 
sia's.  We  had  twice  the  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  they  did.  Our  warheads  were 
more  sophisticated  than  theirs  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

Most  Important  of  all,  from  the  strategic 
viewpoint,  our  nuclear  technology  was  far 
more  advanced  than  theirs.  Frc«n  each 
pound  of  nuclear  material  in  warheads,  we 
could  get  twice  the  explosive  power.  That 
is,  their  yield-to-weight  ratio  was  only  half 
as  good  as  ours. 

Thus,  in  1961,  if  Khrushchev  had  not  car- 
ried out  a  massive  and  magnificently  re- 
searched program  of  large-scale  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  he  would  have  frozen 
Soviet  nuclear  technology — and  hence  So- 
viet military  power — in  a  position  of  vast 
inferiority. 

Khrushchev,  a  dedicated  Communist, 
would  not  do  that  to  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
him,  any  leaders  who  would  fail  to  order 


nuclear  tests  to  break  their  country  out  of 
a  position  of  nuclear  Inferiority,  wouKl  be 
"slobbering  idiots." 

Prom  the  beginning  of  text  ban  I,  In  Octo- 
ber 1958,  therefore,  the  Soviets  conducted 
what  President  Kennedy  has  described  as 
"prolonged  secret  prepcu-ations  for  •  sudden 
series  of  major  tests."  In  September  1961. 
Khrushchev — with  more  than  9  ysara  of 
cynical  premeditation — betrayed  his  triple- 
pledged  {HtKnises  of  test  ban  I. 

Thoee  of  our  scientists  who  were  not  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  he  would  not  cheat 
at  all,  expected  only  that  he  wotUd  attempt 
clandestine  underground  tests.  These  woiUd 
equal  at  most  the  explosive  force  ot  a  few 
thousand  tons  of  TNT.  Instead,  he  went 
straight  to  atmospheric  tests  of  the  force 
of  scores  of  millions  of  tons.  His  biggest 
shot — amounting  to  58  million  tons  of  TNT 
equivalent — made  headlines  around  the 
world  for  weeks. 

The  most  momentous  news  growing  out  of 
the  Soviet  test  ban  I  violation,  however,  stiU 
has  made  no  headlines  whatever.  On  the 
basis  of  the  influence  it  will  have  on  the  lives 
and  liberty  of  nearly  190  million  Americans, 
this  news  should  have  headlined  every  news- 
paper in  the  Nation:  "Soviet  Test  Ban 
Breaking  Steals  U.S.  Strategic  Superiority: 
Communists  Now  Par  Ahead  in  Technology 
of  Nuclear  Superweapona." 

Thus,  in  1963,  if  Khrushchev  traps  us  into 
test  ban  n,  he  wiU  have  completely  reversed 
the  1961  situation.  UJS.  nuclear  technology 
wlU  be  froeen  in  a  position  vastly  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  Soviets. 

The  specific  basis  for  the  headline  above  la 
that  the  Soviet  test  ban  breaking  aeries  of 
September  1961,  enabled  them  to  improve 
their  nuclear  explosive  yield-to-welght  ratio 
up  to  1,000  percent,  in  the  strategic  and 
superweapon  categories. 

From  being  able  to  get  only  half  as  much 
power  as  the  United  States  did  from  each 
pound  of  nuclear  material,  they  leapfrogged 
over  VIS  to  obtain  up  to  five  times  more  yield 
per  pound  than  we  had  in  1961. 

The  mUltary  significance  ot  such  a  sen- 
sational gain  in  ezploeive  efficiency  Is  stag- 
gering. It's  like  acquiring — ^virtually  with- 
out cost  in  potential  nuclear  explosive  power 
priced,  at  U.S.  standards,  at  some  WO  Ml- 
Uon.  It's  like  being  able  to  add  to  a  na- 
tional arsenal  of  conventional  expkMivee,  ad- 
ditional tons  of  TNT  sufficient  to  All  a  string 
of  boxcars  stretching  to  the  moon  ^twt  back 
some  80  times. 

Such  figures  are  not,  of  course,  necessarily 
meaningful  especially  to  us.  That  they 
have  a  deep  meaning  to  Kbrushchev  was 
demonstrated  by  his  Cuban  mlasUe  adven- 
ture. He  obviously  is  convinced  this  un- 
precedented bonanza  of  additional  nuclear 
power  will  provide  him  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing military  might  to  conquer  the  world 
without  imdue  risk  of  massive  nuclear  re- 
taliation. His  test- ban  cheating  gains  have 
enabled  him  to  adopt  the  grinunest  of  aU  nu- 
clear strategies:  The  strategy  of  the  "cal- 
culated win." 

How  can  a  tenfold  increase  in  nuclear  ex- 
plosive eOlciency  so  qtUckly  revolutionize  the 
military  power  which  controls  the  world? 
The  answer  Ues  in  the  fact  that  nuclear  ma- 
terials in  weapons  stockpUee  can  be  re- 
worked in  accordance  with  new  techniques. 
The  Soviets  acquired,  therefore,  the  inunedi- 
ate  potential  of  multiplying  the  megaton- 
nage of  their  stockpile  by  a  factor  of  up  to 

10. 

The  most  reliable  nonoOlclal  estimates  of 
the  Soviet  stockpile  put  it  at  about  20  kilo- 
megatons  (20,000  mllUon  tons  of  TNT  equiv- 
alent) in  1961.  It  is  theoretically  possible, 
therefore,  that — without  adding  any  new 
nuclear  material  other  than  to  offset  nonnal 
deterioration — ^they  could  rework  the  total- 
ity of  their  explosive  power  toward  300  kilo- 
megatons. 
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nw  1001  UjB.  stockpile  was  xinofflclally 
irrt1in>tiHl  at  40  kilomegatons.  It  had  taken 
xut  some  20  yean  and  $30  billion  to  buUd  It 
up  to  that. 

The  Soviet's  spectacular  Increase  in  explo- 
sive power  per  poiind  has  some  additional 
military  effects  even  more  significant  than 
the  eapablU^  Off  multiplying  the  totality  of 
the  ezplociTe  power  of  their  nuclear  stock- 
pile. The  second  military  asaet  derived  from 
their  test-ban  cheating  is  in  the  miiltlpUca- 
tum  they  can  now  secure  In  the  "numbers 
effect"  or  the  "nuclear  destructlveness"  of 
their  nuclear  weaponry.  A  simplified  formula 
for  this  la  stated  as  follows:  "A  threefold  In- 
crease In  the  explosive  power  per  pound  Is 
the  same  as  doubling  the  number  of  weap- 
ons." 

Tlius  the  Soviet's  estimated  number  of 
weapons  In  1901 — some  10,000— would,  with 
the  tenfold  increase  In  explosive  power  per 
pound  of  nuclear  material  In  the  warheads, 
become  the  equivalent  in  "nuclear  destnic- 
tivenees"  of  1S3.000  weapons  of  the  low- 
power-per-pound  warhead  type  they  had 
before  they  trapped  us  in  test  ban  I. 

The  republication  of  this  formula,  In  this 
connection,  should  raise  some  shrill  voices  In 
elite  circles  in  Washington.  It  can  expose 
many  deceptive  half-truths  being  fed  the 
public.  Tor  an  outstanding  example  the 
"missile  gi^  in  reverse"  myth  Is  based 
entirely  on  numbers  of  missiles,  and  Ignores 
completely  the  destructive  power  of  missile 
warheads.  Thvis  It  is  said,  "We  have  200 
ICBirs.  The  Soviets  have  only  100  ICBM's. 
We  have  a  2  to  1  lead."  The  Implication  la 
that  our  missile  force  is  also  twice  as  power- 
ful.   But  what  about  the  warheads? 

0\ir  newest  and  soon  to  be  most  nxunerous 
missile.  IClnuteman,  has  a  warhead  of  about 
one-half  of  1  megaton  now.  Assume  we  can 
double  it  to  1  megaton.  The  Soviets — with 
their  test  ban  gained  greater  yield-to-weight 
ratio,  and  much  more  powerful  rocket  thnist. 
undoubtedly  bave  operational  mlaallea  of  30 
megatons.  Applying  the  destructlveness 
formula,  the  100  Soviet  missiles  could  equal 
not  merely  200  n.8.  Minuteman  missiles — but 
2.000  of  them.  So,  the  "missile  gap  in 
reverse"  can  be  reversed  again. 

The  Soviets  moet  probably  do  not  have 
100  80-megaton  missiles— yet.  They  now 
have,  however,  the  capability  of  producing 
that  many  very  fast.  This  Is  beca\ise  of  the 
third  great  military  advantage  they  secured 
from  their  nuclear  test  series  which  de- 
stroyed test  ban  I.  They  can  now  package 
a  SO-megaton  warhead  in  a  smaller  casing, 
having  less  weight,  than  that  of  their  old 
6  megaton  warheads.  Warheads  of  the  same 
power  as  carried  by  their  pre-1961  rockets 
can  be  packaged  in  incredibly  smaller  and 
lighter  casings. 

This  simplifies  and  reduces  the  cost  of  the 
rocket  vehicles  necessary  to  carry  them. 
The  missiles  can  be  much  smaller,  need  less 
rocket  thrust  and  fuel,  and  less  complex 
guidance  systems.  As  the  missiles  get  lighter 
and  smaller,  It  is  increasingly  easier  to  move 
them  about  and  conceal  them,  and  less  ex- 
pensive to  protect  them  with  concrete  and 
steel  siloe.  This  raises  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  development  of  the  so-called  bantam 
mlssUes — small  in  size,  easy  to  hide,  but 
powerful  of  warhead.  Persistent  reports 
place  niunbers  of  these  bantams  in  Cuba 
now — along  with  the  known  presence  of  lead- 
ing Soviet  missile  experts. 

The  Soviets  undoubtedly  secured  addi- 
tional gains  out  of  making  and  breaking  test 
ban  I.  The  above  outline  is  derived  from 
nonclassified  sources,  and  is,  of  course  incom- 
plete. The  specific  gains  described,  however, 
are  more  than  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
the  result  of  test  ban  I  was  a  major  military 
disaster  for  the  United  States. 

Precisely  because  trusting  the  Soviets  in 
test  ban  I  did  result  in  such  a  major  miU- 
tary  disaster  to  the  United  States,  should 
not  the  flrtt  question  concerning  test  ban  U 


be  this:  "Is  there  any  reasonable  safeguard 
provided  to  protect  the  United  States  against 
the  Soviets  doing  exactly  the  same  thing 
they  did  In  betraying  our  trust  in  test  ban 
I?" 

By  a  slick  diversion,  however,  the  entire 
attention  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  has  been  focused  on  the  much 
publicized  negotiations  concerning  safe- 
guards against  the  type  of  cheating  the 
Soviets  did  not  engage  in  during  test  ban 
I.  All  of  the  many  genuine  concessions 
made  openly  by  the  United  States  and  all  the 
magnanimous  phoneys  made  by  the  Soviets, 
relate  to  inspection  to  detect  minor  cheat- 
ing— low-powered  clandestine  underground 
shots. 

What  we  shoiUd  have  Irtamed  from  test 
ban  I,  Is  that  when  Khrxishchev  cheats,  be 
cheats  big;  big  and  boldly.  Underground 
tests  aren't  big  enough  or  fast  enough  for 
him.  He  is  a  dedicated  Communist  in  a 
hiury. 

All  the  talk  by  tJ5.  negotiators  apparently 
insisting  on  safeguards  against  even  minor 
cheating — cheating  that  experience  has 
proved  unlikely  to  be  practiced — has  had 
its  expected  effect.  The  public  is  reassured 
by  implication  that  if  we  are  all  that  con- 
cerned over  even  minor,  \anUkely  cheating, 
we  must  have  Insisted  on  at  least  reasonable 
safeguards    against    major    cheating. 

The  answer  to  Just  one  question  could 
settle  the  fate  of  test  ban  n — and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States.  It  could  be 
asked,  perhaps,  in  a  Presidential  press  con- 
ference : 

"Mr.  President.  In  January  1961.  you 
stated  that  any  future  nuclear  test-ban 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
Include  methods  of  Inspection  and  control 
which  could  protect  us  against  a  repetition 
of  prolonged  secret  preparation  for  a  sud- 
den series  of  major  tests. 

"Could  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Preeldent,  whether 

the  U.S.-approved  draft  of  the  presently  pro- 
posed test  ban  agreement  contains  any  such 
provision  to  protect  against  the  Soviets  be- 
traying test  ban  II  exactly  the  same  way 
they  betrayed  test  ban  I?" 
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REPUBLICAN  CONFEIBENCE  NU- 
CLEAR TESTING  COMMTITEE 
MAKES  FIRST  REPORT 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
noittee  of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence was  appointed  so  that  not  only  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House,  but  all 
Members  and  the  public  might  be  more 
fully  informed  on  the  vital  subject  of 
nuclear  testing.  The  committee  has 
issued  its  first  report  which  calls  on  the 
Government  to  declassify  and  dissemi- 
nate all  data  necessary  for  informed  and. 
widespread  public  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion and  urges  Members  of  Congress  of 
both  parties  to  assume  responsibility  to 
encourage  such  discussion.  Other  com- 
ments and  recommendations  are  con- 
tained in  the  report,  the  text  of  which 
follows: 

PiaST  RXPORT  TO  THK  REPUBLICAN  CONFERTNCE 

BY  Its  CoMMrrrzE  on  Nucubae  Testing 
Your  committee  makes  this  unanimous 
report  based  on  the  experts'  papers  hereto- 
fore furnished  you,  available  unclassified 
data  and,  we  hope,  a  deserving  degree  of  com- 
monsense : 


"The  prime  objective  of  the  United  States 
at  this  moment  of  history  is  the  survival  a( 
the  Nation  and  its  free  world  allies  without, 
if  possible.  Involvement  In  nuclear  war.  This 
objective  is  In  direct  conflict  with  oocnmu- 
nlsm's  annoxuiced  objective  of  worldwide 
domination.  To  deter  Communist  leaden 
from  risking  nuclear  war  to  quickly  g^ta 
their  objective  the  United  States  maintaliu 
a  superior  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  ca4>abl« 
of  Instant  and  deadly  nuclear  retaliation. 

"This  all  adds  up  to  making  today's  warui 
a  risky  one.  It  is  In  the  U.S.  interest 
to  reduce  those  risks  and  means  to  do  It 
are  being  actively  sought.  One  such  means 
proposed  for  this  piirpose  is  the  idea  of  % 
treaty  banning  niKlear  tests  in  aU  environ- 
ments— in  the  air.  underwater,  in  space  and 
underground. 

"Prudence  requires  this  idea  be  examined 
to  Judge  whether,  and  under  what  terms,  it 
might  either  (a)  reduce  present  risks,  or  (b) 
create  new  and  different  ones  leaving  mat- 
ters In  a  state  worse  thrn  before.  This  ex- 
amination is  complicated  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  consistent  record  of  treaty  breakiof 
which  caused  former  President  Elsenhower 
to  warn:  '•  •  'we  can  have  no  confidence 
In  any  treaty  to  which  the  Communists  are  a 
party  except  where  such  a  treaty  pro- 
vides within  Itself  for  self-enforcing  mech- 
anisms •   •  •' 

"In  this  context  your  committee  dealt  with 
two  specific  questions: 

"1.  What  are  the  minimum  safeguarda  for 
a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty? 

"2.  At  this  time  is  any  test- ban  treaty  at 
all  In  the  U.S.  national  interest? 

"Underlying  these  questions  is  a  basic 
assumption  that  U.8.  survival  would  be  im- 
periled should  we  permit  clrciunstancea  to 
place  us  in  a  second-best  nuclear  weapons 
posture.  The  fact  that  test-ban  treaty  ne- 
gotiations have  been  underway  off  and  on 

for  almost  S  years  should  not  preclude  oon- 
tinvilng  examination  of  the  wisdom  of  sudi 
a  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  stimu- 
late It.  During  the  passage  of  time  numer- 
ous circumstances  have  been  altered,  techno- 
logical advances  have  been  made,  and 
attitudes  revealed  which  deserve  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration. 


"What  are  the  minimum  safeguards  for 
a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty? 

"Nothing  can  be  made  foolproof.  There- 
fore, it  follows  that  no  test-ban  treaty  can 
be  made  foolproof.  But  It  can  and  must 
contain  mechanisms  which  impose  upon 
potential  cheaters  sufficient  risk  of  gettlnf 
caught  to  deter  them  from  attempting  any 
form  of  deception.  These  minimum  safe- 
guards are  the  following: 

"1.  A  reasonable  probability  of  detecting 
possible  violations. 

"2.  A  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect  to 
order  to  verify  whether  cheating  has  oc- 
curred. 

"3.  If  the  treaty  is  abrogated,  or  if  chest- 
ing occurs,  the  victim  must  be  protected 
from  fatally  perilous  consequences. 

"Each  of  these  safeguards  is  Interrelated 
and  all  must  be  taken  together  In  Judging 
whether  the  basis  for  any  particular  treaty 
Is  safe  or  unsafe.  That  is  to  say, 
whether  It  would  decrease  or  Increase  the 
risks  otir  country  faces. 

"Although  present  test-ban  negotiations 
have  been  carried  on  in  secret,  sufficient  In- 
formation has  been  disclosed  to  determine 
the  apparent  range  of  the  current  basis  for 
negotiations  as  foUows: 

"Detection  mechanisms 
"The  scheme  contemplates  each  nation 
operating  its  own  seismic  detection  stations 
manned  by  its  own  nationals  and  within  its 
own  borders.  thTis  placing  the  questionable 
responsibility  on  a  cheater  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  his  own  crimes.    As  a  check  on  this, 


■o-called  tinnumned  black  box  seismic  detec- 
tion stations  have  been  suggested.  The 
nxunber  for  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
presumed  as  some  compromise  between  the 
UJS.S.K.'b  TMinimnTTi  of  three  and  an  un- 
spect&ed  VS.  maximum  number. 

"Comment:  (1)  The  conunlttee  is  In- 
formed there  la  no  such  thing  as  a  tamper- 
nrooC  unmanned  seismic  detection  station. 
(3)  The  Soviet  Union  s^M-eads  across  two  con- 
tinents, comprises  8%  mUllon  square  miles 
and  occupies  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
land  surface.  Rellsmce  on  the  capability  of 
seismic  devices  outside  that  country  to  de- 
tect suspicious  events  therein  is  based  on 
studies  by  the  Defense  Department's  Ad- 
vance Research  Projects  Agency.  Careful 
examination  of  the  Agency's  reported  prog- 
ress reveals:  (a)  accuracy  of  long-range  de- 
tection by  Instruments  not  yet  invented  de- 
pends on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Soviet 
geology  which  is  not  available  to  the  West; 
and  (b)  despite  a  lower  than  previously  as- 
sumed frequently  of  seismic  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  producing  the  same  outward 
motion  wave  as  nuclear  explosions,  only  the 
problem  of  sorting  siispicious  from  non- 
suspicious  events  is  eased.  It  does  nothing 
to  ease  the  problem  of  picking  up.  classify- 
ing, locating  the  origin  of  suspicious  seismic 
readings  and  thereafter  Inspecting  them. 

"Conclusion:  The  present  basis  for  nego- 
tiations on  detection  machinery  fails  to  offer 
realistic  probability  of  detecting  violations. 
"Inspection  procedures 

"Allowable  annual  insptections  to  be  a 
compromise  between  Premier  Khrxishchev 's 
low  of  2  and  President  Kennedy's  high  of 
10.  These  would  be  hamp>ered  by  depend- 
ence upon  Soviet  transportation  and  logis- 
tics as  well  as  restrictions  on  grounds  of 
'damage  to  the  security  Interests'  >  of  the 
U.SJ3JI. 

"Comment:  (1)  Tlie  basis  for  confidence 

In  any  teat  ban  treaty  la  unhampered  In- 
spection to  verify  occurrence  or  nonoccur- 
rence of  cheating.  Omission  of  this  safe- 
guard is  likely  to  foster  greater  international 
instability,  uncertainty,  and  texuiion  than 
wo\ild  no  treaty  at  all.  (2)  Acquiescence  to 
a  token  number  of  restricted  Inspections 
for  test  ban  purposes  would  not  conunence 
to  "open  up"  the  closed  Soviet  society,  but 
on  the  contrary,  would  ratify  and  approve 
the  Soviet  seal  of  secrecy  as  a  precedent 
for  all  future  negotiations. 

"Conclusion:  The  present  basis  for  ne- 
gotiations regarding  inspections  procedures 
falls  to  offer  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
verify  whether  cheating  has  occurred. 

"Inasmuch  as  your  committee  determined 
that  the  let  and  3d  above-mentioned  safe- 
guards apparently  are  not  a  part  of  the 
basis  for  present  negotiations,  it  saw  no  point 
in  evaluating  the  matter  of  safeguards 
against  the  consequences  of  cheating  or 
surprise  abrogation. 

"ra 

"At  this  time  Lb  any  test  ban  treaty  at  all 
in  the  UJ3.  national  interest? 

"Yotur  committee  believes  this  basic 
question  Involves  considerations  of  national 
and  Individual  survival  which  are  wholly 
outside  the  proper  realm  of  partisan  con- 
troversy at  this  time. 

"If  the  answer  to  this  vital  question  is 
■yes,'  knowing  it.  v^lll  greatly  assist  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  negotiations.  If  the  an- 
swer is  'no.'  it  will  constitute  sufficient  reason 
for  breaking  them  off.  This  vital  nuitter 
Is  too  important  any  longer  to  be  left  in 
Umbo.  It  concerns  America's  destiny  and 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  be  in- 
formed on  all  its  aspects  and  to  make  their 
▼olces  heard. 

"The  intricacies  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  are  secret,  need  not  be  known  In  order 


to  arrive  at  rational  policies  respecting  thetr 
testing  or  nonteeting.  Such  policies  can 
and  should  be  formulated  from  a  base  of 
Informed  discussion  amongst  the  aelf- 
govemlng  citizens  of  our  Republic.  Wo 
find  that  withholding  from  the  public  seis- 
mic and  related  data  needed  for  such  in- 
formed public  discussion  cannot  be  supported 
by  resort  to  secrecy  on  the  basis  of  national 
security.  Indeed,  much  of  this  data  must 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  negotiators  who  know  it  while 
American  citlsens  do  not. 

"Recommendation:  The  Government  of 
United  States  declassify  and  disseminate  all 
data  necessary  for  Informed  and  widespread 
public  discussion  of  this  question  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  parties  assume  re- 
sponsibility to  encourcige  such  discussion. 

"As  a  guide  for  discussing  the  question 
you  committee's  next  report  will  list  the 
most  common  arguments  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

"IV 

"The  strength  of  our  self-governing  Re- 
public re6t£  on  a  wide  base  of  discussion  and 
decision  by  the  entire  citizenry  of  matters  of 
basic  and  fundamental  national  conse- 
quence. Such  decisions  cannot  be  znade 
wisely,  or,  indeed,  at  all  if  our  Government 
withholds  from  the  people  the  factual  in- 
formation on  which  their  Judgment  must 
rest. 

"A  triple  curtain  of  classification,  com- 
plexity and  credibility  shrouds  the  real  an- 
swers to  test  ban  questions.  The  present 
administration  appears  to  proceed  on  the 
premise  that  many  things  the  American  peo- 
ple need  to  know  are  too  secret  to  trust  them 
with,  too  complex  for  them  to  understand, 
or  too  shocking  for  them  to  believe. 

"We  hold  this  to  be  a  false  premise  and 
urge  the  administration  to  abandon  It  forth- 
with. 

"Moreover,  at  this  moment  there  Is  a 
widespread  and  whoUy  fictional  belief  that 
the  Soviets  have  made  meaningful  conces- 
sions during  the  course  of  the  test-ban 
negotiations. 

"The  administration  should  forthwith  dis- 
pel this  illusion. 

"Your  committee  believes  the  U.S.  posi- 
tions at  the  test-ban  negotiations  resuming 
February  12,  1963,  immediately  should  be 
revised  upward  to  meet  the  mlnlmiun  speci- 
fications eniunerated  in  section  n  of  this 
report. 

"It  also  lu-ges  the  President  to  state  that 
no  further  moratoriums  on  U.8.  testing  will 
be  declared  during  the  process  of  negoti- 
ations. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  inescapably  lost  some  measure 
of  its  nuclear  advantage  when  the  Soviet 
Union  suddenly  and  without  warning  broke 
off  negotiations  and  resinned  atmospheric 
testing  in  1961 — ^preparations  for  which  were 
made  for  months  or  years  In  secret  duplicity 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  while  talks  were 
going  on. 

"Cbaig  Hosmeb, 

"Chairman. 
"Leslie  C.  Axends. 
"William  £.  'MTt.j.wm 
"Mklvin  R.  Laixd, 
"Chables  E.  Goodell, 
"Ex  officio: 

"CBAKLE8    A.    HaLLECX, 

"John  W.  Btxkxs, 
"Gerald  R.  Fo«d." 


■  Premier  Khrushchev  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  of  Jan.  7, 1963. 


EQUAL  BROADCASTING  TIME  FOR 
CERTAIN  CANDroATES — CONMU- 
NTTY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  today  I 
am  rtintroducinc  a  House  Joint  x«aolu- 
tion  to  provide  for  the  suspeDrion  for 
the  1964  campaign  of  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity requirements  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  for  nomi- 
nees for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  action  was 
taken  permitting  this  authority  for  the 
I960  campaign.  It  received  wide  ai>- 
proval.  TTie  experience  we  had  during 
the  1960  campaign  is  well  known  by 
everyone.  It  Is  my  expectation  to  pro- 
gram this  proposal  for  consideration  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  that  provides  for  the  construction 
and  initial  operation  of  community 
mental  health  centers  and  for  other  pur- 
poses as  requested  by  the  President 
through  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  Speaker  which 
has  Just  been  received  tTom  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of   the   gentleman   from 

Arkansas? 
Iliere  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Defarticent  or  Health, 
Education,  akd  Wkltakx, 

February  11, 1963. 

Hon.  JOHK  W.  MOOOKMACK., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  ICb.  Speakee  :  I  am  tnrl"T>ng  for  your 
consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  provide  for 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  initial 
operation  of  community  mental  hsaltli 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  legis- 
lative proposal  \B  designed  to  carry  out  tbt 
President's  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  programs  contained  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  mental  lUneas 
and  mental  retardation. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorise  inaugura- 
tion of  Pederal  grant  programs  aimed  at 
stimulating  and  asei sting  States  and  com- 
munities in  developing  oommunity-centered 
mental  health  programs.  Title  I  authorlBee 
construction  grants  to  provide  the  basic  fa- 
cilities required  for  such  programs.  Title  n 
authorizes  short-term  operating  grants  to 
help  ease  the  financial  impact  on  oomnruni- 
tles  which  undertake  the  initiation  of  com- 
prehensive community  health  programs. 

TTTLE  I.  CONSTBT7CTION  09  COMMUMlTT   KXNTAb 
HEALTH   CEKTEBS 

Title  I  would  establish  a  5-year  grant  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  the  construction  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  community  mental 
health  centers — i.e.,  facilities  for  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  mental 
illness  or  for  the  rehabilitation  of  persons 
recovering  from  mental  illnees. 

Appropriations  of  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  determine  would  be  authorised  during 
the  period  July  1,  1964.  through  Jttne  80. 
1969.  Funds  would  be  allotted  among  the 
several  Statea  on  the  basis  of  population, 
eEtent  of  need  for  oommunlty  baaitb  cantaea. 
and  the  financial  need  of  the  reapecttva 
States,  with  a  mlninrom  of  9100.000  for  any 
State.  States  would  be  given  the  alternative 
of  varying  the  Pederal  share  of  the  costs  of 
construction   of   projects,   on   the   basis   of 
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•tandards  set  by  the  State,  between  46  per- 
Mnt  and  7S  percent  or  or  choosing  a  unlXorm 
Fidcral  ahare — ^whlch  wo\ild  not  be  lees  than 
46  percent  and  could  go  aa  high  as  75  percent 
lor  aanie  States— for  ail  projects  In  the  State. 

Applloatlona  wo^d  be  vubmltted  to  the 
Saoratary  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
after  approral  by  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated to  administer  the  State  plan  for  pur- 
posea  of  this  title  of  the  biU. 

A  State  advisory  coiincU,  composed  of 
representatives  of  State  agencies,  and  of 
nongovernment  organizations  or  gcroups,  con- 
cerned With  planning,  (^ration,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  eommunlty  mental  health  centers  or 
other  mental  health  facilities,  as  weU  as 
representatives  of  constuners  of  services 
provided  by  such  centers  or  facilities,  would 
consult  with  the  State  agency  In  carrying 
out  the  State  plan.  The  plan  would  have  to 
set  forth  a  construction  program  based  on  a 
survey  of  need  for  the  centers  and  provide 
for  construction  In  accordance  with  relative 
need  for  the  centers  Insofar  as  permitted  by 
available  financial  resources.  The  State  plan 
would  also  have  to  meet  several  other  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  bill,  such  as  re- 
qxUrements  for  proper  and  efficient  methods 
Of  administration,  hearings  for  unsuccessful 
applicants,  and  standards  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  facilities. 

Ellglblllty  for  grants  would  be  limited  to 
projects  which  alone,  or  In  conjunction  with 
other  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the 
applicant,  w  affiliated  or  associated  with  the 
applicant,  will  provide,  principally  for  per- 
sons residing  in  or  near  the  particular  com- 
munity or  communities  in  which  such  cen- 
ter is  situated  those  essential  elements  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  services  which 
the  Secretary  prescribes  in  accordance  with 
regulations.  The  priority  of  projects  to  be 
approved  would  be  based  on  the  relative  need 
of  tZie  different  areaa  in  the  State,  and  spe- 
cial consideration  would  be  given  to  those 
projects  which  will  be  part  of  or  closely  asso- 
ciated with  a  general  hospital  and  projects 
which  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the  applicant 
or  aSlliated  or  associated  with  the  applicant, 
will  provide  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  for  a  particular  conununlty  or  com- 
munities. 

TITLS  n.    ZNITIAI,  STAmNG  OF  COMPRXHKNSZVS 
OOMMUMITI  ICKNTAI.  RXALTH  CKNTXBS 

The  provisions  of  title  H  have  a  dual  ob- 
jective. First,  they  recognize  that  the  shift- 
ing of  focus  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  mental  Illness  to  commxinlty-centered 
programs  will  require  the  development  of 
new  or  revised  methods  of  financing  such 
services,  and  that  dwlng  this  transitional 
period  some  temporary  operating  aid  to  com- 
miinltles  will  be  required.  Second,  these 
provisions  are  designed  to  stimulate  and  en- 
coTvage  the  establishment  of  comprehensive, 
coordinated  mental  health  services.  One  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  focusing  on  commu- 
nity-centered programs  is  that  it  is  only  in 
such  programs  that  services  for  persons  at 
different  stages  in  a  progressive  care  program 
can  be  effectively  provided  and  coordinated. 
Since  the  initiation  of  such  a  comprehen- 
sive cranmunity  program  will  place  the 
greatest  financial  burden  on  the  communi- 
ty— for  the  operation  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  mental  health  centers — special 
project  grants  to  meet  part  of  the  initial 
staffing  costs  of  such  centers  are  authorized 
by  this  Utle. 

Sliglbllity  for  project  grants  for  tills  pur- 
pose would  be  limited  to  facilities  for  which 
a  gTJjit  has  been  made  imder  title  I.  op- 
erated by  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  which 
will  provide— as  a  minimniw — diagnostic 
services,  inpatient  care,  outpatient  care,  and 
day  care  for  the  mentally  111  persons. 

The  provisions  relating  to  duration  and 

amount  of  grants  tinderscore  the  concept 
of  temporary  Federal  aid,  with  no  continua- 
tion  Of  Federal    operating   assistance   after 


the  center  has  been  fully  established  as  a 
going  concern  in  the  community.  Por  the 
first  15  months  of  the  center's  operation 
the  Federal  grant  may  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  staffing  costs  of  the  center,  and  for 
the  following  3  years  the  Federal  participa- 
tion in  such  costs  may  not  exceed  60  percent, 
46  percent,  and  30  percent,  respectively. 

To  assure  coordination  between  this  grant 
program  and  certain  mental  health  project 
grants  authorized  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  provision  is  made  in  this  title 
for  consultation  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council  in 
the  development  of  regulations  concerning 
eligibility  of  institutions  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  approving   applications. 

OTHXS  PROVISIONS 

The  third  title  of  the  draft  bill  consists 
of  definitions  and  conforming  amendments. 
Among  these  provisions  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  would 
increase  the  number  of  appointed  members 
of  the  Federal  Hospital  Council  from  8  to 
12  so  as  to  assure  the  inclusion  of  persons 
familiar  with  mental  health  facility  needs 
and  administration. 

The  provisions  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion are  essential  to  the  launching  of  a  major 
national  effort  to  replace  our  traditional 
method  of  Isolating  the  mentally  ill  in  large 
custodial  institutions  with  community  pro- 
grams which  can  prevent  or  arrest  mental 
Illness  in  its  early  stages,  reduce  the  time 
and  cost  of  inpatient  treatment,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  early  rehabilitation  of  mental 
patients.  The  enactment  of  these  proposed 
new  authorities — which  will  supplement  and 
reinforce  the  research,  training,  and  other 
provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to  mental 
health — will  provide  the  statutory  founda- 
tion for  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  satis- 
fying victories  in  our  conquest  of  the  major 
diseases  and  impairments  of  man. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  woruld  refer 
the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  wovild 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  J.  CxLEBRiazE, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also 
Introducing  today  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
President  to  combat  mental  retardation 
through  the  construction  of  research 
centers  and  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  sent  up  a 
message  on  this  subject  last  week  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  letter  which 
has  just  been  sent  up,  addressed  to  the 
Speaker,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

DlIPABTMKNT  OF  HiALTH, 

Edtxcatiow,  and  Weutabe. 

February  11,  1963. 
Hon.  JOBN  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxas  Ms.  Spxakzr:  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  assist  the 
States  in  combating  mental  retardation 
through  construction  of  research  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  bin  carries  out  tbe  President's  recom- 
Daendations  on  these  subjects  contained  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  mental  Illness 
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and  mental  retardation.    It  Is  also  speclflcaUv 
responsive  to  proposals  contained  In  the  R^ 
port  of  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Mm 
tardatlon.  ^' 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  authority  for 
two  new  grant  programs.  TlUe  I  would  au- 
thorlze  grants  by  the  surgeon  general  for  the 
construction  of  centers  for  research  on  men 
tal  retardation  and  related  aspects  of  human 
development.  Title  U  would  authorize  grants 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded 
TnxE  I.  grants  for  construction  or  centers 

FOR    research   on    MENTAL  RETARDATION    AND 
RELATED    ASPECTS    OF    HITMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

The  draft  bill  would  add  a  new  part  B  to 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  title  (title 
VH)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  it 
would  establish  a  5-year  program  of  grants 
to  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institutions  to 
assist  In  the  construction  of  centers  for  re- 
search on  mental  retardation  and  related  as- 
pects of  human  development.  Approprla- 
tlons  of  $6  million  would  be  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964;  as  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966; 
$6  million  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  June  30.  1967;  and  t4  mlK 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 

Up  to  75  percent  Federal  matching  would 
be  available  for  costs  of  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  research,  or  research  and  related 
pxirposes,  relating  to  human  development, 
whether  biological,  medical,  social  or  be- 
havorlal.  which  may  assist  in  finding  the 
causes,  and  means  of  prevention  of  mental 
retardation,  or  in  finding  means  of  ameUo- 
rating  the  effects  of  mental  retardation. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  development  of 
program  policies  by  the  Surgeon  General 
with  the  assistance  of  appropriate  national 
advisory  councils. 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  identified  by  the  President's  Panel 
on  Mental  Retardation  for  an  Intensive,  in- 
tegrated research  effort  into  problems  of 
mental  retardation  and  related  aspects  of 
human  development,  through  the  creation 
of  a  coordinated  series  of  selected  centers 
engaged  in  broadly  based  multidisclpllnary 
programs.  The  development  of  an  intensive, 
programed  research  effort  is  an  essential 
step  in  providing  increasingly  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded  and  in  the 
eventual  prevention  of  mental  retardation. 

TITLI   n.   GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILI- 
TIZS    FOR    THE    1CZNTAU.T    RETARDED 

Title  II  of  the  draft  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  project  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  and  other  nonprofit  facilities 
specially  designed  for  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, education,  training,  or  custodial  care 
of  the  mentally  retarded,  including  facilities 
for  training  specialists. 

Appropriations  of  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  determine  would  be  authorized  during 
the  period  July  1,  1964,  through  June  30, 
1969.  Five  million  dollars  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  $10  million  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years  would 
be  available  only  for  facilities  associated 
with  college  or  university  hospitals  or  other 
appropriate  parts  of  a  college  or  university. 
The  funds  appropriated  would  be  allotted 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population, 
extent  of  need  for  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  the  financial  need  of  the 
States,  with  a  minimum  of  $100,000  for  any 
state.  States  would  be  given  the  alterna- 
tive of  varying  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  projects,  on  the  basis 
of  standards  set  by  the  State,  between  45 
percent  and  75  percent  or  of  choosing  a  uni- 
form Federal  share — which  would  not  be  less 
than  45  percent  and  could  go  as  high  as  75 
percent  for  some  States — for  all  projects  in 
the  State. 
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Applications  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  after  approval  by  the  State  agency 
designated  by  the  State  to  administer  the 
SUte  plan. 

A  state  advisory  council,  compoeed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  State  agencies  concerned  with 
planning,  operation,  or  utilization  of  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  and  of  non- 
government organizations  or  groups  con- 
cerned with  education,  employment,  reha- 
bilitation, welfare,  and  health,  as  well  as 
representat'ves  of  consumers  of  the  services 
Involved,  would  consult  with  the  State 
agency  in  drrylng  out  the  State  plan.  The 
plan  would  have  to  set  forth  a  construction 
program  based  on  a  survey  of  need  for  facili- 
ties and  provide  for  construction  In  accord- 
ance with  relative  need  for  facilities  Insofar 
as  permitted  by  available  financial  resources. 
The  plan  would  also  have  to  meet  several 
other  requirements  set  forth  in  the  bill.  In- 
cluding provision  for  methods  of  administra- 
tion necessary  for  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan,  hearings  for  unsuccessful 
applicants,  and  standards  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  facilities  constructed. 

Priority  of  projects  to  be  approved  under 
the  State  plan  would  be  based  on  relative 
need  of  the  different  areas  In  the  State,  with 
special  consideration  for  those  facilities 
which  will  provide  comprehensive  services 
for  a  particular  community  or  communities. 
Facilities  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded are  not  only  in  short  supply  but 
many  are  seriously  inadequate  and  of  an  im- 
provised nature.  No  other  segment  of  our 
handicapped  population  \b  subjected  to  care, 
treatment,  and  custody  in  facilities  which 
are  so  obsolete  from  the  functional  and 
structural  point  of  view.  Moreover,  the 
segmentallzed  approach  to  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  in  which  essential  services 
must  be  obtained  from  separate  and  scat- 
tered Institutions,  frequently  means  that 
essential  services  are,  in  fact,  not  available. 
The  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion made  a  thorough  study  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  provisions  of  this  title  of  the 
draft  will  carry  out  the  recommendations 
made  in  Its  report. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  would  refer 
the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  J.  Celebrzzzk, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if  I  have 
the  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  last  bill  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  referred 
will  not  entail  or  mean  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  psychiatrists 
that  are  being  hired  on  a  consulting 
basis  throughout  the  Government,  will 
it? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  hope  not. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED BEING  UNEMPLOYABLE 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  today  with  the  problem  of  a  great 


many  of  our  unemployed  people  being 
unemployable. 

I  think  it  is  now  obvious  to  many  of 
us  who  have  been  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  long  time  and 
particularly  those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  who  have 
studied  the  educational  problems  in  de- 
tail, that  we  must  do  a  serious  Job  of 
rethinking  our  positions  on  vocational 
education.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  for 
us  to  retrain  a  great  many  people  from 
jobs  that  they  have  lost,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  for  us  to  offer  training  re- 
quired for  the  new  people  coming  into 
the  labor  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  field  of  vocational 
education  offers  in  my  Judgment  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  America  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  is  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley,  a  native 
Georgian,  who  is  presently  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association.  Last  week,  on  February  7, 
Dr.  Mobley  addressed  a  meeting  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  consisting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
there  he  made  a  very  profound  speech 
about  these  problems  that  I  have  men- 
tioned only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  by  Dr.  Mob- 
ley follows: 

Manpower — A    SsRiotrs    National    Pboblem 
(By  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley) 

Governor  Welsh,  members  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature.  Mr.  Toastmaster.  vocational  edu- 
cation officials,  and  fellow  Americans,  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  honor  Indeed  to  have  the 
privilege  to  be  In  your  midst  and  to  speak 
to  this  distinguished  group  on  this  occasion 
which,  I  understand,  is  a  part  of  your  cele- 
bration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  vocational 
education  in  Indiana.  Yo\ir  vocational  edu- 
cation program  through  the  years— though 
handicapped  for  lack  of  adequate  fimds— 
has  had  a  glorious  history.  The  program — 
though  limited  in  scope — has  served  weU  the 
people  of  this  great  State.  It  Is  my  hope  and 
my  belief  that  you  are  on  the  threshold  of 
great  developments  In  the  field  of  vocational 
and  technical  education — developments  that 
must  come  if  the  State  of  Indiana  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
progress. 

If  I  were  to  dignify  my  remarks  with  a 
subject.  I  would  call  it:  "Manpower — A  Seri- 
ous National  Problem." 

To  understand  some  of  our  manpower 
problems,  we  should  take  a  look  at  certain 
existing  facts  and  things  that  are  expected 
to  take  place  during  the  1960'8.  We  are  aU 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  Nation  is  present- 
ly experiencing  a  population  explosion  and 
that  we  are  going  through  an  industrial  and 
agricultural  revolution. 

By  1970  our  population  will  reach  208 
million — an  Increase  of  28  mlUlon  during  the 
1960s. 

Advancing  technology  will  continue  at  an 
accelerated  rate  which  in  the  future  wiU 
make  many  occupations  of  today  obsolete. 
Never  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  there 
been  a  greater  need  for  making  training 
available  to  prepare  people  for  available  Jobs 
and  may  I  hasten  to  add.  there  are  Jobs  avail- 
able. 

The  1960'8  will  record  an  unprecedented 
growth  in  the  American  labor  force.    The  26 

million  new  young  workers  entering  the  la- 
bor market  during  this  decade  represent  a 
46-percent  increase  over  the  1950's.  This 
Is  not  a  time  for  regret,  but  rather  a  time 


for  hope  and  planning.  Those  States  that 
plan  well  and  execute  their  plans  will  move 
forward  in  economic  growth.  Those  States 
that  faU  to  make  and  execute  adequate  plans 
will  stagnate  and  cease  to  develop  economi- 
cally. 

The  great  Increase  In  young  workers  under 
25  years  of  age  has  tremendous  implications 
for  occupational  guidance  and  vocational 
education.  If  they  are  to  find  appropriate 
and  satisfactory  employment — and  thus  help 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  Uvlng  we  en- 
Joy  today,  they  must  hav«  effective  occupa- 
tional guidance — and  a  large  percent  of 
them  must  receive  vocational  training  of  less 
than  baccalaureate  degree.  This  poses  a 
serious  chaUenge  to  Indiana  and  to  all  other 
States  In  our  Nation. 

By  1970  we  will  have  each  year  approxi- 
mately 3  million  additional  young  workers 
entering  the  labor  market.  ITiis  Is  one-third 
more  than  the  2  mlUlon  who  started  thetr 
work  careers  in  1960. 

In  the  years  ahead  employers  will  require 
at  least  high  school  diplomas  for  more  and 
more  Jobs.  In  addition,  they  will  also  require 
specialised  vocational  training  for  a  higher 
percentage  than  was  true  in  the  past.  As 
technology  continues  to  advance,  there  wlU 
be  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs  avaUable  for  un- 
skUled  and  semiskUled  workers  and  more  and 
more  Jobs  for  highly  skUled  workers  and 
technicians. 

Today  in  the  United  States  we  have  more 
than  4>4  million  unemployed  people.  This 
constitutes  almost  6  percent — 5.8  percent  to 
be  exact — of  our  work  force  of  almost  68  mil- 
lion people — 67.9  million  to  be  exact. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  in  the  United 
States  a  million  youth  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work.  The  tragedy  of  this  situation  is 
that  a  large  percentage  of  these  youth  are  not 
only  unemployed  but  are  unemployable  be- 
cause they  do  not  possess  markeUble  skills. 
In  other  words,  they  dont  know  how  to  do 
anything  efficiently. 

Dr  James  B.  Conant,  former  president  of 
Harvard  University,  in  his  book  "Slums  and 
Suburbs."  refers  to  these  unemployed  youth 
as  "social  dynamite." 

Of  the  26  mlUlon  new  young  Jobeeekers 
who  will  enter  the  labor  market  during  the 
1960"6,  7^  million  will  not  have  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  2^  million  will  not 
have  completed  the  8th  grade.  This  means 
almost  40  percent  of  the  36  miUion  new  Job- 
seekers  will  not  have  completed  high  school. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  school 
dropouts  are  destined  for  tmemployment. 
Unemployment  among  young  people,  under 
21  years  of  age,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  aspects  of  our  entire  unemploy- 
ment picture. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  our  man- 
power problem  Is  the  fact  that  though  we 
have  serious  unemployment,  especially 
among  youth,  there  are  thousands — In  fact, 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  going  begging 
because  people  are  not  trained  to  hold  and 
perform  efficiently  In  these  Jobs. 

This  paradox  of  Jobs  going  begging  In  a 
period  of  high  unemployment  was  splendidly 
portrayed  in  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
January  1963  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
under  the  title,  "Why  Johnny  Can't  Get  a 
Job."  In  this  article  the  writer  points  out, 
and  I  quote,  "Furniture  manufacturers,  short 
of  cabinetmakers,  are  importing  them  from 
Europe.  New  York  employment  service  ex- 
ecutives report  that  Jobs  go  unfilled  in  61 
skilled  trades."  The  article  ends  with  this 
very  striking  statement,  "The  lopsided  pic- 
ture of  Jobs  begging  for  men  while  men  beg 
for  Jobs  suggests  that  something  must  be 
done  to  bring  the  two  together.  That  some- 
thing must  be  a  new  kind  of  schooling  for 
today's  needs." 

The  article  further  pointed  out,  "that  only 
4  percent  of  all  public  school  funds  are  spent 
on  vocational  training,  less  than  1  percent 
In  some  big  cities." 
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Tton  problem  has  become  so  serious  tbat 
In  late  IMl  President  Kennedy  had  ap- 
pointed a  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Voca- 
tional Bdueatlon  to  study  and  make  reoom- 
nwndattons  for  Improving  and  expanding 
vocational  and  technical  education.  The 
panel  was  eompoeed  at  35  outstanding  Amer- 
icans. With  the  assistance  of  a  very  capable 
staff,  the  panel  carried  on  a  nationwide  study 
of  Tocational  and  technical  education  of  less 
than  baccalaureate  degree.  Dr.  J.  Chester 
Swanaon,  director  of  the  panel  stafT,  de- 
scribed the  problem  as  "the  greatest  problem 
facing  American  education  today." 

I  shall  not  attempt  In  this  brief  speech  to 
give  you  all  the  findings  of  this  panel.  We 
have  arranged  to  distribute  to  the  members 
of  the  legislature  and  to  other  State  offlclals 
copies  of  the  sununary  report  of  the  panel 
which  tells  the  story  In  brief  detail.  We 
hope  you  will  study  It  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  our  Nation's  serious 
problems — about  which  something  must  be 
done. 

Not  too  long  ago.  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Carl 
stated  to  a  congressional  committee,  while 
explaining  a  survey  on  unemployment  he 
had  made  In  Pennsylvania,  the  following,  and 
1  quote: 

"I  found  that  In  Pennsylvania,  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  imemployment  In  the  United 
States,  we  had  Jobs  available.  I  composed 
a  list  of  228  occupations  for  which  there  were 
Jobs  open,  and  197  of  these  occupations  were 
seeking  people  with  less  than  college  train- 
ing but  with  very  definite  skills.  All  of  these 
occupations  were  listed  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Employment  Service.  Jobs  are 
going  begging  in  the  midst  of  serious  unem- 
ployment. But,  I  emphasize — they  are 
skilled  Jobs — Jobs  for  which  prior  training 
is  a  must." 

The  January  198S  issue  of  the  Kipllnger 
magasine.  Changing  Times,  carried  a  very 
Informativ*  article  under  the  heading,  "More 
Jobs  Through  Better  Training."  This  arti- 
cle points  out  that  automation  wipes  out 
around  3S.000  Jobs  a  week — that's  1300,000 
workers  displaced  each  year  by  machines  and 
new  techniques. 

The  Kipllnger  magazine  article  raises  the 
que&tlon,  "Will  you  be  affected?"  and  answers 
the  question  by  saying,  "Yes,"  if  you  fall  into 
one  of  the  following  groups: 

1.  If  you  are  over  45  and  have  not  kept 
up  with  technological  changes. 

2.  If  you  are  under  20  and  dropped  out 
of  school  before  graduating. 

3.  If  you  don't  have  a  modem  skilL 

4.  If  you  live  in  a  depressed  area. 

The  article  points  out  some  of  the  things 
workers  of  today  can  do  to  prevent  being 
among  the  unemployed.  In  general.  It 
means  more  vocatltMial-technlcal  training  to 
keep  abreast  of  changing  times. 

Then,  we  should  not  overlook  the  implica- 
tions of  our  nuuipower  protjlems  as  they  re- 
late to  our  economic  growth  and  our  efforts 
to  continue  to  lead  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 

Russia's  Khrushchev  has  already  made 
known  in  no  uncertain  terms  Soviet  eco- 
nomic plans.  Not  so  long  ago  he  said  to  an 
American  newspaperman,  and  I  quote: 

"We  declare  a  war  we  will  win  over  the 
United  States.  The  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  not  the  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  but  In  the  field  of  peacef^ 
tlon.  We  are  relentless  in 
prove  the  superiority  of  our  system." 

In  his  speech  to  the  Economic  Club  in  New 
Tork  diirlng  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1959, 
Khrushchev  said: 

"All  of  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  offering  you  economic  competition. 
Some  describe  this  as  our  challenge  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  But.  It  was  the 
United  States  that  first  challenged  the 
world;  it  is  the  United  States  that  developed 
Its   economy   above   that  of  all  countries. 


For  a  long  time  no  one  dared  to  challenge 
yo\ir  supremacy.  But  now  the  time  has 
come  when  there  is  such  a  state  which  ac- 
cepts your  challenge,  which  takes  into  ac- 
co\int  the  level  of  development  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and,  In  turn,  is 
challenging  you.  Do  not  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  stand  on  its  own  and  in 
the  economic  competition,  will  overtake  and 
outstrip  you." 

I  do  not  believe  Khrushchev's  statements 
are  true — that  Russia  will  overtake  and  sur- 
pass us — ^but  they  do  reveal  Soviet  goals — 
and  we  should  not  take  them  lightly. 

While  in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  In  late  1957, 
I  saw  positive  evidence  of  Russia's  attempt  to 
battle  us  and  other  free  nations  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  While  there  I  visited  the 
exhibit  of  Soviet  manufactured  goods  being 
offered  for  sale  in  that  foreign  country.  The 
exhibit  included  tractors,  grain  drills,  pviznps 
for  Irrigation,  automobiles,  motorcycles,  ma- 
chine tools,  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  scales, 
meat  grinders,  microscopes,  electric  percola- 
tors, cameras,  watches,  porcelain,  and  many 
other  items.  Placed  on  each  exhibit  was  the 
name  of  the  local  concern  where  it  could  be 
purchased,  and  in  some  cases  the  prices  were 
displayed. 

The  products  I  saw  were  well  made.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  carbon 
copies  of  American  manufactured  products 
and  goods  produced  in  other  countries. 

For  example,  the  cameras  were  almost 
identical  with  the  German  Leica  camera. 
The  tractor  for  sale  looked  very  much  like 
the  American  made  John  Deere. 

The  thing  that  alarmed  me  was  the  fact 
that  the  prices  were  much  lower  than  the 
prices  of  similar  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country.  For  example,  the  tractor  on  dis- 
play was  being  offered  for  6,000  rupees  which 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  was  a  little  more  than 
$1,000.  The  same  tractca-  In  the  United 
States  was  then  selling  for  well  over  $2,000. 

As  a  part  of  Soviet  economic  plans.  Russia 
is  now  In  the  process  of  reorganizing  Its  en- 
tire system  of  education  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  soon.  The  new  reorganiza- 
tion law  calls  for  a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  vocational  and  technical  education — pat- 
terned somewhat  after  the  programs  we,  in 
the  United  States,  have  been  developing  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  during 
the  past  40  years.  Soviet  leaders  are  acting 
on  the  theory  that  success  in  winning  an 
economic  war  is  dependent  in  large  measure 
upon  the  skill  and  productivity  of  their  peo- 
ple— which  must  come  through  specialized 
training. 

The  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
Vocational  Education  has  recommended  a 
great  expansion  in  all  phases  of  vocational 
education.  The  panel  report  points  out  that 
8  out  of  10  Americans  will  never  finish  col- 
lege— that  the  greatest  educational  need  of 
our  Nation  is  to  provide  adequate  and  ef- 
fective programs  of  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  for  the  8  out  of  10  Americans. 

Last  year  National  Congress  approved,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  which 
calls  for  the  development  of  specialized  voca- 
tional training  to  meet  the  needs  of  at  least 
some  of  our  unemployed.  The  most  op- 
timistic supporters  of  this  measiire  were 
frank  in  stating  that  this  measure  is  not  a 
panacea  for  solving  our  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment problem:  nor  isjt  a  panacea  for  meet- 
ing our  vocational  Gaining  needs.  It  will — 
we  hope — result  in  helping  many  unem- 
ployed youth  and  adults  acquire  skills  and 
knowledge  they  must  have  in  order  to  find 
employment. 

It  is  presently  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Manpower  which  is  composed  of  10 
people.  So  far  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the    manpower    development   and    training 


program.  Of  those  who  have  thus  fair  been 
trained  imder  provisions  of  this  program 
approximately  90  percent  have  found  satis' 
factory  employment  in  occupations  tw 
which  they  were  trained. 

From  knowledge  I  have  gained  from  mv 
experience  on  this  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. I  am  convinced  that  we  will  be  faced 
for  many  years  with  unemployment  prob- 
lems. Advancing  technology  and  new  tech- 
niques combined  with  automation  and  other 
laborsaving  devices  will  result  in  the  dis- 
location of  workers  for  many  years  to  oome* 
We  must  either  be  prepared  to  take  care  of 
these  workers  through  doles  or  through 
training  them  for  Jobs  where  they  can  l^. 
come  self-supporting  taxpaying  cltteens 
rather  than  living  on  funds  provided  from 
the  public  till. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  our  manpower 
problems — the  great  American  giant  is  be- 
ginning to  stir.  Throughout  the  NaUon— 
in  State  after  States— great  strides  are  being 
made  to  develop  new  vocational  facilities  and 
to  improve  old  ones — facilitiee  that  will  help 
provide  our  present  and  oncoming  genera- 
tions with  a  more  adequate  and  effective 
program  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. 

I  wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to  tell 
you  about  what  is  taking  place  in  aU  the 
States.     Permit  me  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  in  the  last  lew 
years  has  spent  more  than  $40  million  to 
expand  and  improve  its  physical  facilities  for 
vocational  and  technical  education.  The 
State  of  Georgia  is  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing more  than  20  area  vocational -technical 
schools — at  a  cost  of  nearly  $30  million— 
that  will  serve  the  entire  population  of  that 
State.    These  are  new  facilities. 

CaUfomia  is  making  great  strides  In  ex- 
panding and  Improving  Its  program  of  voca- 
tional  and  technical  education.  Louisiana 
has  27  State  owned  and  operated  area  vocs- 
tlonal-technlcal  schools.  Many  other  States 
are  on  the  move  to  provide  adequate  voca- 
tional training  opportunities  for  their  peo- 
ple. Canada — to  the  north  of  our  Nation 
is  in  the  process  of  spending  more  than  $400 
million  for  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion facilities. 

In  closing,  may  I  call  to  your  attention 
something  that  is  almost  certain  to  occur, 
"ITie  States  that  do  the  most  to  develop  and 
improve  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  In  the  1960'8  will  be  the  States  that 
will  lead  the  Nation  In  economic  growth  and 
in  providing  work  opportunities  for  their 
people  in  the  1970's.  If  you  want  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  any  State  in  the  Nation 
during  the  IBTO's,  look  at  their  activities 
In  the  field  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation diu-ing  the  1960'a.  The  States  that 
lag  behind  in  vocational  education  in  the 
1960's  will  lag  t>ehind  in  economic  growth 
in  the  1970'8. 

Vocational  and  technical  education  will 
be  cmpha«l»d  more  In  the  next  5  years  than 
it  has  been  for  the  last  30  years.  The  move- 
ment is  already  underway  in  many  of  the 
States  of  our  Nation.  It  will  be  Interesting 
to  watch  the  economic  growth  of  these 
States. 

It  has  been  good  to  have  opportunity  to 
Bpeak  to  you. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
FEBRUARY  14.  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
WOMEN  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thompson]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  first  year  of  World 
War  n,  I  had  a  Marine  Corps  duty  sta- 
tion far  off  down  in  the  Pacific,  thor- 
oughly isolated  from  everything  except 
an  occasional  ship  which  brought  mail 
and  supplies.  As  the  months  went  by 
we  heard  of  the  organization  of  the 
WAC's  and  then  the  WAVES.  It  was 
a  source  of  a  good  deal  of  pride  amon« 
the  old  hard-bitten  marines  that  we  in 
our  service  were  not  pestered  with  any 
blankety-blankety  women.  We  could 
run  our  own  war  without  any  petticoat 
interference  whatsoever. 

Just  20  years  ago  I  had  returned  to 
the  States.  I  was  on  the  way  to  duty  in 
Marine  Corps  Headquarters  when  I  read 
a  brief  news  item  announcing  the  for- 
mation of  the  Marine  Corps  Women  Re- 
serve. In  common  with  many  other 
marines  I  muttered  some  remarks  which 
I  cannot  repeat  here.  In  due  time,  I 
took  over  as  director  of  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  which  included  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  Reserve  oflBcer  training  and 
for  an  entirely  new  departure — the  col- 
lege training  program.  It  was  a  compli- 
cated and  largely  a  new  Job,  not  only 
for  me,  but  for  every  other  marine. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  paperwork 
and  I  was  appalled  to  find  the  division 
far  behind  in  this  essential  phase  of 
handling  many  thousands  of  students  in 
colleges  all  over  the  country.  This  sit- 
uation was  not  peculiar  to  our  division. 
It  applied  to  a  distressing  degree 
throughout  headquarters.  The  civilian 
employees  were  simply  not  coping  with 
the  situation. 

It  was  into  this  confused  atmosphere 
that  the  first  women  marines  I  ever  saw 
moved  and  took  over.  They  tore  into  the 
Job  with  a  spirit  and  a  dedication  that  is 
now  expected  of  every  marine,  man  or 
woman.  We  were  accustomed  to  selling 
that  Idea  of  excellent  performance  to  our 
men,  but  this  was  the  first  time  we  had 
realized  that  the  same  esprit  de  corps 
could  be  sold  to  women — I  hasten  to  add 
that  most  of  us  had  never  seen  the 
Marinettes  in  World  War  I,  who,  history 
tells  us,  did  a  superb  Job  of  their  own. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks,  thanks  to 
these  first  Marine  Corps  women,  we  had 
caught  up  with  our  paperwork  and  were 
running  an  efficient  and  a  very  tight 
ship.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  marines  the  civilians 
stepped  up  the  tempo  of  their  perform- 
ance. 

The  general  officer  whom  I  relieved 
and  who  had  done  an  exceptionally  fine 
Job  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  women  marines  sent  me  to 
Canada  to  observe  the  work  of  the  Cana- 
dian Army  in  their  college  training  pro- 
gram. It  had  been  in  operation  for  some 
httle  time  and  was  quite  successful.  The 
General  thought  we  might  get  some 
good  pointers,  which.  In  fact,  we  did. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  he  said: 

Stop  off  on  the  way  at  Mount  Hoi  yoke  Col- 
lege.   We  have  our  fG^st  women  officer  classes 


up  there,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
heU  we've  got.  Talk  to  them  and  give  them 
Bome  inspiration. 

A  day  or  so  later  I  found  myself  look- 
ing at  and  talking  to  my  first  uniformed 
women  marine  officer  candidates.  I  did 
not  inspire  them.  I  did  not  need  to. 
They  inspired  me.  I  suddenly  realized 
that  in  these  splendid  women  we  had  ac- 
quired a  group  of  marines — ^period.  They 
were  not  women  marines,  they  were  Just 
marines.  They  proved  it  as  the  war 
ground  on  to  an  ultimate  successful  con- 
clusion. They  have  proved  it  ever  since 
and  they  are  proving  It  in  these  trying 
days,  20  years  later  when  our  national 
defense  is  as  important  as  it  was  during 
World  War  n. 

Among  other  things  our  women  were 
supposed  to  free  male  marines  to  take 
the  field  and  fight.  I  heard  General 
Vandegrift  say  one  day  that  he  was  able 
to  put  the  6th  Marine  Division  in  the 
field  because  of  the  performance  in  the 
corps  of  the  women  marines. 

Now,  these  women  of  whom  the  ma- 
rines are  so  justly  proud  have  come  to 
their  20th  anniversary.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  salute  them  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  of  the  people 
of  the  country  to  some  interesting  and 
pertinent  facts  concerning  their  illus- 
trious history.  First,  I  quote  the  official 
greeting  of  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  which  he 
sends  to  the  women  on  behalf  of  all  male 
marines. 

On  behalf  of  all  male  marines,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  extend  heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  t}e8t  wishes  to  you,  the  wcunen 
of  our  corps,  on  your  20th  anniversary. 

The  marking  of  two  decades  of  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  service  is  a  special 
occasion.  It  is  a  time  to  recall  the  Marinettes 
of  World  War  I  and  the  Women  Reserves  of 
World  War  II.  who  fostered  your  heritage  of 
unswerving  loyalty  and  steadfast  devotion 
to  duty.  You  may  weU  take  pride  in  this 
legacy  and  in  the  way  that  you  daUy  uphold 
and  enrich  it.  through  your  continued  high 
sense  of  dedication  and  loyalty. 

Your  past  and  present  accomplishments 
are  in  keeping  with  the  finest  Marine  Corps 
traditions.  I  am  sure  that  the  future  wlU 
find  the  women  marines,  continuing  to  add 
to  their  record  of  service,  to  country  and  to 
our  beloved  corps. 

Happy  20th  anniversary. 

Davm  M.  Sbottp. 
aeneral,  VS.  Marine  Corps, 
Comvxandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  women  have  also  received  greet- 
ings from  their  director.  Col.  Margaret 
M.  Henderson,  r.  Texan,  by  the  way.  She 
said: 

It  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I 
send  women  marines  and  former  women 
marines  everywhere  greetings  and  l>e«t  wishes 
on  this  particularly  Important  milestone — 
our  20th  anniversary. 

From  the  time  when  a  few  women  were 
enlisted  during  World  War  I  through  the 
establishment  of  women  marines  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1943,  to  the  present,  we  have  In- 
come tr\ily  a  part  of  what  we  uphold  as  the 
finest  military  organization  in  the  world. 

We  can  reflect  with  pride  on  the  attain- 
ment of  the  past  20  years.  Let  xis  guard  our 
attainment  of  the  past  20  years.  Let  us  guard 
o\ir  attainments  gratefully,  zealously,  but 
at  the  same  time  keep  moving  forward. 
What  may  lie  before  us  no  one  can  foretell, 
but  I  know  that  the  patriotic  desire  to  serve 


our  country  and  our  oorpe  is  uppermost  in 
every  women  marine's  heart  and  binds  us 
as  closely  together  now  as  It  did  30  years 
ago. 

Mabcabit  M.  HxxiHasoN, 
Colonel.  V.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Director  of  Women  Marines. 

Here  is  a  brief  history  of  the  lady 
leathernecks — past  and  present.  Since 
1943  a  total  of  35,000  women  have  been 
trained  as  women  marines,  both  enlisted 
and  officer,  for  service  during  and  since 
World  War  n. 

In  October  1942,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  authorized  the  Marine  Corps  to  ac- 
cept women  appUcants  for  commissions 
and  enlistments  to  create  a  Women's 
Reserve.  This  was  the  beginning  of  to- 
day's women  marines ;  but  it  marked  the 
second  time  in  Marine  Corps  history  that 
women  would  be  wearing  marine  green 
and  sharing  the  pride  and  traditions  of 
their  male  counterparts. 

During  World  War  I,  women  had  been 
accepted  for  duty  at  Headqarters,  Marine 
Corps  in  clerical  capacities  to  release 
male  Marines  qualified  for  active  field 
service  to  fight  in  Prance. 

Although  these  first  lady  leather- 
necks served  in  the  corps  a  little  less  than 
a  year,  from  1918  until  1919.  many  of 
them  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

During  their  brief  career,  the  Mar- 
inettes, as  they  were  called,  received  the 
same  privileges  and  benefits  as  the  en- 
listed male  marines. 

Regular  marine  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers taught  the  Marinettes  simple  drill 
movements,  military  covirtesy  and  other 
military  subjects  needed  to  make  a  good 
marine. 

Marinettes  not  only  filled  billets  at 
headquarters,  but  were  sent  for  duty  to 
recruiting  stations  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Those  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  participated  in  various  bond 
drives,  parades  and  other  ceremonies. 
A  detachment  of  Marinettes  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  won  praise  for  its  appear- 
ance in  the  parade  honoring  the  return 
of  U.8.  forces  from  overseas  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

At  the  cessation  of  World  War  I,  305 
women  were  listed  on  Marine  Corps  rolls. 
On  July  30,  1919.  these  women  were 
separated. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  women  were 
back  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  formation  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve  was  approved  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Thomas  A.  Holcomb.  then  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  on  No- 
vember 7.  1942.  and  the  sumouncement 
was  made  to  the  public  on  February  13, 
1943.  Enlistment  of  women  in  the 
Marine  Corps  began  the  same  day. 

Lacking  facilities  for  training  women, 
the  Marine  Corps  at  first  availed  itself 
of  Navy  Women  Reserves'  Schools  until 
enough  Women  Marine  Reserves  were 
trained  to  staff  their  own  schools. 

The  first  class  of  enlisted  Women  Re- 
serves, numbering  722,  entered  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  on  March  26.  1943. 
and  completed  their  training  1  month 
later. 

Although  they  were  a  part  of  the  Navy 
organization.  Women  Marine  Reserve  re- 
cruits were  organized  into  separate  com- 
panies and  were  under  the  immediate 
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eoQunaiid  or  a  male  officer  of  the  Regular 
Marine  Corps. 

A  senior  woman  officer  was  a  member 
of  his  staff  from  the  beginning  and  other 
women  officers  were  added  after  the  com- 
misskmlng  of  the  fint  woman  officer's 
candidate  class. 

The  early  officer  candidates  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Resenres  trained 
with  WAVES  at  Moimt  Holyoke  College. 
The  first  class  of  74  entered  on  March  13, 
1943.  and  was  commissioned  May  4,  1943. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve  to  train  Its  own 
staff  for  independent  esehools  before  they 
could  begin  to  operate,  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  putting  the  women  reservists  to 
work  for  the  Marine  Corps  would  have 
been  delayed  by  several  months. 

In  July  1943.  all  training  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Women's  Reserve  was  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C. 

Between  1943  and  1945  a  total  of  23,145 
women  answered  the  corps'  call  to  "free  a 
man  to  fight"  by  Joining  the  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve. 

As  these  women  reported  In  for  duty 
to  take  over  noncomhatant  Jobs,  more 
and  more  male  marines  who  had  been 
teletype  operators,  cashiers,  stenogra- 
phers, file  clerks,  and  so  forth,  threw  on 
battle  packs  and  shoved  off  for  the  war. 

These  women  performed  a  number  of 
clerical  Jobs  including  those  of  stenog- 
raphers. clerk-t3rpists,  general  clerks, 
communications  clerks,  supply  clerks, 
and  office  machine  operators.  Women 
were  also  utilized  in  mechanical  trades 
and  skilled  Jobs. 

More  than  8.000  of  the  Women  Re- 
serves were  assigned  to  aviation  duty 
where  tliey  performed  duty  as  aviation 
mechanics,  weather  observers  and  fore- 
casters, control  tower  operators,  para- 
chute riggers,  synthetic  gimnery  instruc- 
tors, link-trainer  Instructors,  draftsmen, 
photographers,  radio  operators,  aircraft 
painters,  and  in  other  jobs. 

In  the  nonaviation  billets,  there  were 
the  offlceworkers  and  the  nonofflce- 
workers.  These  women  marines  per- 
formed a  wide  variety  of  jobs  as  artists, 
draftsmen,  chaplains  assistants,  tele- 
phone operators,  mapmakers,  motor 
transport  personnel,  motion  picture  pro- 
jectionists, recreation  directors,  ordnance 
repairmen,  and  welders. 

In  the  early  part  of  1945,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  women  marines  in  the 
great  push  to  victory  was  made  even 
more  complete  when  the  first  sizable 
contingent  of  them  to  serve  overseas 
landed  on  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

This  group  of  5  ofQcers  and  160  enlisted 
was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  detachment 
which  eventually  ntmibered  over  1,000 
women  to  be  assigned  oversea  duty  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  air  station  at  Ewa. 

Shorty  after  V-J  Day,  plans  were 
made  for  the  return  (tf  the  women  to 
the  United  States  and  the  move  was 
completed  in  January  1946. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Japan,  de- 
mobilization of  the  Women's  Reserve 
proceeded  rapidly.  By  July  1946  all 
women  Reserves  became  eligible  for 
discharge. 

From  the  latter  months  of  1946  until 
October  1948.  less  than  100  volunteer 


Marine  Women  Reserves  remained  on 
active  duty. 

An  act  of  Congress  on  Jtme  12,  1948, 
authorised  the  enlistment  ol  women  into 
the  regular  Marine  Corps  for  the  first 
time  and  thereby  established  women 
marines  as  a  component  part  of  the 
corps. 

To  train  enlisted  women  marines,  the 
3d  Recruit  Training  Battalion  at  Parris 
Island,  B.C..  was  activated.  Women 
officer  candidates  were  sent  to  Quantico, 
Va.,  during  the  summer  months  to  re- 
ceive their  training. 

Today's  women  marines  are  eligible 
to  serve  in  26  occupational  fields  con- 
taining 125  Job  sp>ecialties. 

Some  of  the  occupational  fields  to 
which  they  are  assigned  are:  Personnel 
and  administration,  operational  com- 
mimicatlons,  supply,  intelligence,  logis- 
tics, drafting  and  sxirvej^ing.  disbursing, 
electronics,  training  devices,  data  proc- 
essing, flight  operations,  photography, 
air  control,  aerology,  and  public  infor- 
mation. 

Women  marines  serve  at  every  major 
post  and  station  along  the  east  coast  and 
In  California.  They  also  man  stateside 
recruiting  billets  and  perform  oversea 
duty  in  Hawaii,  London.  Naples,  and 
Paris. 

Among  the  "firsts"  recorded  by  the 
"lady  leathernecks"  last  year  are  the 
following : 

First.  Lance  Cpl.  Betty  L.  Reid  became 
the  first  woman  marine  recruit  to  receive 
the  American  Spirit  Honor  Medal  since 
1955.  Traditionally  this  is  awarded  to 
the  outstanding  Marine  Corps  recruit 
who  best  embodies  during  basic  training 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  all -round 
excellence. 

Second.  Pfc.  Chariss  Corbett  attained 
the  highest  averetge  ever  compiled  in  the 
operations  clerical  course  of  tiie  Aviation 
Storekeeper  School.  NATTC,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  with  a  91.5  average. 

Third.  Nancy  M.  Ash.  a  1960  graduate 
of  women  officers  candidate  course  and 
a  Mount  Holyoke  alumna,  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  London, 
EIngland.  Lieutenant  Ash  completed  a 
year's  postgraduate  work  at  Oxford  and 
has  now  reported  to  Marine  Corps 
schools,  Quantico.  for  further  training. 

Fourth.  First  Lt.  WUma  Athy.  a  flight 
clearance  operations  officer  at  El  Toro. 
Calif.,  became  the  first  woman  marine  to 
break  the  sound  bswrier  while  a  passen- 
ger in  a  Marine  Jet  trainer  TF-9-J. 

Although  the  number  of  women  in  the 
Marine  Corps  is  relatively  small — its 
legal  limit  Is  2  percent  of  the  overall 
strength  of  the  corps — their  selection 
and  training  provides  the  Marine  Corps 
with  a  growing  and  continuing  nucleus 
of  well-trained,  professionally  minded 
women  ready  to  meet  mobilization  needs. 

Today  a  total  of  approximately  150 
women  marine  officers  serve  on  active 
duty,  in  all  ranks  from  warrant  officer 
through  the  1  full  colonel  who  Is  al- 
ways the  Director.  A  total  of  1,700  en- 
listed women  are  also  on  active  duty. 

As  they  celebrate  their  20th  anniver- 
sary, women  marines,  Regxilar  and  re- 
servists, continue  to  contribute  to  their 
own  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 


February  21 

THE  KEBR-MILLS  ACT 

The  SPEAKBl.  Under  previous  oi^er 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis. 
aouri  [Mr.  Kabstxn ]  is  recognized  for  lo 
minutes. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mucb 
has  been  said  in  recent  weeks  about  the 
success  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  in  meeting 
the  problem  of  paying  for  medical  care 
for  our  senior  citizens.  Oddly  enough, 
some  of  these  claims  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  people  from  my  own  State  of 
Missouri.  Some  of  the  claims  have  even 
found  their  way  into  the  columns  of  the 
CoNGRESsioif  AL  RECORD.  I  Say  thls  Is  odd 
because  the  State  of  Missouri  has  no 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program 
authorized  by  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  1960  as  a  substitute 
for  the  medical  care  for  the  aged  pro- 
gram under  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  which  I.  along  with  many  of 
my  dlstingiiished  colleagues,  supported 
at  that  time,  and  still  support. 

I  can  understand  how  my  good  friends 
from  New  York  find  cause  for  rejoidng 
in  the  accomplishments  of  the  Kerr-MUls 
Act,  smce,  according  to  the  latest  report 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  covering  expend- 
itures under  the  program  In  November 
1962,  29.9  percent  of  all  the  $11.5  mfllitm 
of  Federal  funds  granted  that  month 
went  into  that  one  State.  But  not  a 
cent  of  this  Federal  grant  money  for 
MAA  hM  gone  to  help  the  elderly  ID  In 
my  State.  I  am  not  proud  of  this  fact 
I  am  only  offering  the  observation  that 
it  Is  strange  some  appear  to  find  in  Kerr- 
Mills  the  panacea  for  all  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  aging  in  my  State  and  is 
the  Nation. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  an  edi- 
torial appeared  on  January  29,  entitled. 
"Kerr-MiUs  as  a  Flimflam."  I  should 
like,  at  this  point  In  my  remarks,  for  that 
editorial  to  be  reproduced: 

KJCKR-MnXS  AS  A  PUMTXAU 

with  the  debate  on  social  security  hos- 
pitalization wanning  up,  opponents  again  sre 
presenting  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  already  in 
force,  u  the  better  alternative.  They  also 
Imply  tnat  those  who  support  President  Ken- 
nedy's so-called  medicare  plan  would  un- 
dermine Kerr-MUlB.  Republican  Represent- 
ative Btkkxs  of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  1« 
accusing  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  of  "dragging  its  feet"  on 
Kerr-MlIIs.  This  Is  a  debater's  ttimfinm 
which  should  no  longer  obscure  dlscuasloci. 

Kerr-Mllls  Is  line — for  Its  purpose.  Under 
this  law,  the  Government  offers  substantial 
help  to  cooperating  States  for  the  care  of 
the  needy  slclc.  The  cost  has  made  the 
States  rather  slow  to  sign  up.  Yet  In  1963 
the  Government's  contribution  rose  from 
99.300,000  to  $24,200,000,  and  the  number 
benefited  roee  fnxn  46.247  In  the  previous 
year  to   114.657.     Kven  greater  progress  is 

necessary  If  most  ol  the  slcknesB  among  tbe 
poor  Is  to  be  treated.  And.  who  can  be 
against  that? 

Yet  except  insofar  as  Kerr-MlUs  Is  being 
used  as  camouflage,  it  has  no  very  real  bear- 
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Ing  on  the  administration  proposal.  Kerr- 
ICUs  Is  for  medical  paupers.  Social  secu- 
rity hospital  InsAirance  would  help  people  In 
their  working  years  to  avoid  this  pauperism 
in  their  old  age.  Inadequate  as  Its  provi- 
sions may  be,  they  are  meant  to  enable  peo- 
ple over  66  to  maintain  their  dignity  and 
self-respect.  Kerr-UUls  U  a  giveaway,  a 
laudable  one,  while  hospital  Insurance  would 
help  people  to  pay  their  own  bills  with  their 
own  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  opinion 
the  editorial  expresses  that.  "Kerr-Mills 
is  fine — for  its  purposes."  Its  rightful 
purpose,  however,  is  not  to  constitute  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  the  ravaging 
cost  of  illness  for  our  older  citizens,  but. 
like  all  of  our  public  assistance  programs 
since  the  enactment  of  the  basic  social 
security  program  nearly  28  years  ago — It 
is  a  last  resori. 

Perhaps  it  is  their  sound  judgment  of 
this  rightful  role  of  Kerr-Mills  that  has 
thus  far  kept  the  good  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri from  acceptance  of  this  program. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  once  the  Congress 
has  adopted  a  basic  system  of  protection 
against  the  high  costs  of  health  care 
through  social  security  which  President 
Kermedy  advocates,  the  great  State  of 
Missouri  will  adopt  an  Implementation 
of  Kerr-Mills  as  an  appropriate  supple- 
ment. 


A  PRACTICE  rNSTTTUTE  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   DEFENDEHS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  jun- 
ior bar  section  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Georgetown  University  legal  Intern- 
ship program  Is  offering  an  unique  prac- 
tice institute  to  aid  volunteer  attorneys 
in  defending  the  poor  to  criminal  cases. 
Hundreds  of  Indigent  defendants  are 
represented  each  year  by  volunteer  law- 
yers who  are  experts  in  their  own  field 
of  law.  but  who  have  little  day-to-day 
experience  In  the  defense  of  criminal 
cases.  To  Insure  that  every  person  ac- 
cused of  crime  gets  expert  representa- 
tion, on  February  16  and  17. 1963,  a  crim- 
inal practice  Institute  will  be  held  at 
Georgetown  University's  Oaston  Hall. 
dealing  with  the  law  and  tactics  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  trials.  It  Is  expected  that 
this  program  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
Insuring  equal  justice  for  all  regardless 
of  their  financial  status.  The  bar  asso- 
ciation in  the  GJeorgetown  legal  intern- 
ship program  deserves  to  be  commended 
for  their  fine  effort  In  this  regard.  It  Is 
hoped  that  this  unique  project  will  be 
taken  up  by  other  bar  associations  and 
law  schools  throughout  the  country. 


ADMINISTRATION  MANAGEMENT  OF 
NEWS  CAUSES  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laihd]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  winning  pub- 
lic support  for  Its  policy  toward  Cuba  is 
the  widespread  skepticism  with  which 
administration  pronouncements  are  re- 
ceived. That  the  administration  recog- 
nizes this  problem  is  evidenced  by  the 
extraordinary  measures  taken  last  week 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  methods 
used  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  mili- 
tary base  which  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains in  Cuba.  I  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  took  a  step  that  was 
long  overdue  when  it  staged  Its  2 -hour 
telethon  on  February  6. 

I  do  not  intend  to  comment  today  on 
this  presentation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  nor  on  the  complex  problems  of 
determining  accurately  the  extent  of  the 
military  buildup  In  Cuba.  Nor  do  I  In- 
tend to  discuss  the  question  of  the  ade- 
queujy  of  present  administration  policy 
in  dealing  with  a  continuing  situation 
that  clearly  violates  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

Rather.  I  want  to  point  out  some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  administration  has 
lost  the  trust  and  the  confidence  of  a 
large  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  credibility  which  a  govern- 
ment enjoys  is  determined  largely  by  the 
accursicy  of  its  statements  In  the  past. 
It  is  tmfortunately  true  that  many  of  the 
assurances  given  by  responsible  adminis- 
ratlon  spokesmen  about  conditions  In 
Cuba  In  the  past  have  proven  to  be  In- 
accurate. 

In  evidence  of  this  statement  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congrtssional  Record, 
Immediately  following  remarks,  the  full 
text  of  an  article  by  George  W.  Ball, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  entitled  "Etoes 
Cuba  CcHnprise  a  Military  Threat  to  the 
United  States?"  This  article  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  the  Washington  World 
dated  October  19.  1962 — 5  days  after  the 
first  photographs  of  medium-range  mis- 
sile sites  were  taken  in  Cuba.  This  ar- 
ticle follows  Secretary  Ball's  pubUc  testi- 
mony of  October  3. 1962,  published  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trol. 

I  want  to  insert  In  full  the  transcript 
of  a  television  Interview  of  Rosweli  L. 
Gilpatric,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
on  the  program  "Issues  and  Answers." 
carried  on  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  on  November  11,  1962. 

And  finally.  I  wish  to  make  reference 
to  a  televised  Interview  of  McGeorge 
Bimdy  on  the  program  "Issues  and  An- 
swers" on  October  14.  1962.  The  text  of 
this  Interview  will  follow  my  remarks. 

The  Inaccuracies  In  these  documents 
are  so  patent  that  they  need  little  com- 
ment. The  inconsistencies  between 
statements  which  they  contain  and 
statements  of  other  leaders  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  so  glaring  as  to  make 
understandable    the   skepticism   of   the 


general  public  when  the  administration 

talks  about  Cuba.  In  fact,  thia  skeiitl- 
cism  can  be  justified  on  the  strength  of 
a  statement  of  a  respocsibie  official  of 
the  administration.  Artliin*  Sylvester. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  speaking  at  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  dinner  m  New  York  City  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1962.  said  that  when  tbe  adminis- 
tration is  "on  the  defensive  under  our 
pohtical  system  I  would  always  be  sus- 
picious of  what  It  said — I  do  not  expect 
virtue  to  come  out  of  men — complete  vir- 
tue— or  even  maybe  75  percent  virtue. 
If  any  of  us  are  virtuous  51  percent  of 
the  time,  that  I  see.  it  Ls  a  good  record 
and  in  politics  an  amazing  record.  So  I 
would  start  out  on  that  premise." 

Let  me  point  out  briefly  some  of  the 
major  inaccuracies  in  the  documents 
which  I  am  Inserting  ia  the  Rbcokd. 
McGeorge  Bundy.  speaking  on  October 
14.  1962,  6  or  8  hours  after  photographs 
that  revealed  the  presence  of  missiles  in 
Cuba  had  been  taken,  said: 

I  know  there  is  no  preeent  evidence,  and 
I  think  there  Is  no  present  likelihood  that 
the  Cubans  and  the  Cuban  Qovernment  and 
the  Soviet  Government  would  In  combination 
attempt  to  InEtall  a  major  offensive  capabil- 
ity. So  far.  everjrthlng  that  has  been  deliv- 
ered in  Cuba  falls  within  the  categories  of 
aid  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided,  for 
example,  to  neutral  states  like  Kgypt  or  In- 
donesia, and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
additional  mUltary  assistance  of  that  sort. 
That  Is  not  going  to  turn  an  Island  of  6  mU- 
Uon  people  with  6,000  or  6.000  Soviet  tech- 
nicians and  specialists  Into  a  major  threat 
to  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  most  of 
the  American  people  do  not  share  the  views 
of  the  few  who  have  acted  as  If  suddenly 
this  kind  of  mUltary  support  created  a  mor- 
tal threat  to  us.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  Oilpatrlc's  statement  contains  two 
passages  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  Mr. 
Gilpatric,  unlike  Secretary  McNamara, 
did  not  say  that  he  was  sure  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that  all  missiles  placed 
in  Cuba  had  been  removed.  Mr.  Gil- 
patric responded  In  a  more  cautious  way 
to  the  question :  How  can  we  be  sure  the 
Soviets  have  not  left  any  missiles  be- 
hind?— saying: 

We  never  knew  how  many  missiles  were 
brought  Into  Cuba.  The  Soviets  said  there 
were  42.  We  have  oounted  43  going  out.  We 
saw  fewer  than  43.  TTntU  we  have  so-called 
on-site  Inspection  of  tbe  Island  of  Cuba  we 
could  never  be  sure  that  43  was  the  maxi- 
mum number  that  the  Soviets  brought  Into 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Gilpatric  further  said: 

They  (the  Russians]  have  simply  removed 
what  they  say  were  the  missiles  that  were 
brought  in. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Gilpatric  on  November 
11,  1962,  denied  that  this  Government 
was  even  considering  closing  down 
American  missile  bases  in  Turkey  or  in 
Italy,  and  he  repudiated  the  suggestion 
that  missile  bases  in  Tui*ey  were  no 
longer  Important.  In  spite  of  Mr.  GIl- 
patric's  protests  that  "all  the  bases  we 
have  today  are  important  to  us"  and 
that  "we  have  no  thought  of  giving  up 
any  of  our  oversea  basea,"  less  than  2 
months  later  the  word  was  out  in  tbe 
press  that  an  ofBclal  decision  to  remove 
missiles  from  both  Turkey  and  Italy  had 
been  made. 
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Mr.  Ball's  article  published  October  19, 
1962,  said: 

m  til*  imat  ttm  we«ka  we  bare  read  much 
tn  tb»  neirapiqMn  at  tlie  military  buildup 
of  Cuba  by  ttaa  Soviet  Ihilon.  Quite  clearly 
it  doea  not  conatltute  a  threat  to  the  United 
Statea. 

At  the  time  this  went  to  print  the  pho- 
tographs of  missUe  sites  had  been  taken 
and  a  decision  had  been  made  that  the 
situation  In  Cuba  constituted  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  country. 
On  October  3  Mr.  Ball  testified  that  we 


February  n 

In  addition,  three  and  poaaibly  four  mis-      fense    Secretary    McNamara     and    aw 
alle  Bltea  of  a  different  type  have  been  Iden-      General  Kennedy  and  you  of  crB»ti«-^"^ 
tmed.      These    sites    are    similar    to    known      psychosis  over  BerUn  by  your  s^s^L*  '**' 

ing  that  if  necessary,  Berlin  wiu  be  AmtJUll 
with  nuclear  weapons. 


Soviet  coastal  defense  missile  sites  that  are 
believed  to  accommodate  antlshipplng  mis- 
siles with  a  range  of  20  to  25  miles.  Quite 
likely  several  more  such  sites  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

CUBA    HAS    MIGS 

Cuba  is   now  estimated   to  have  60  older 


L 


be  defaMlsd 

What  do  you  have  to  say  In  reply  to  that* 
Mr.  BT7NDT.  It  has  always  been  clear  th.1 
Berlin  would  be  defended  by  the  WMtZni 
Powers  and  in  particular  by  the  UnlS 
States,    by    all    necessary    means.     ~ 


type  Mlg  Jet  aircraft.     In  addition  at  least  been  saying  that  to  the 'soviet  Dnlon'aM^* 

one   advanced   Jet-Interceptor   has   recently  tervals  since  the  Second  World  War  Ana 

been    received,    and    probably    several    more  f^r^nar     or,^     .i,„ ._x *""  *t 

are  in  the  process  of  assembly. 


closer     and 
Khrushchev 


sharper      Intervals     since     iti 

X^^r^'^A'LJ^^'  iSrS„"^<!:!r^,^lT«  "^^   *yP«   °'   advanced    Jet-lnterceptor   is      crisis   nearly  TT^^  sST  s^^.T  d^ 

had    no  evidence    of  Russian  mlssUes  in      usually    equipped    with    infrared    alr-to-alr      seemtometherelsa^yc^fo^the^J 
Cuba.     Testimony  of  top  officials  now     missiles.    We  estimate  that  the  total  of  these     to  be  surprised  when  ItTrnZJi^^^^*^ 


shows  that  we  had  evidence  in  Sep 
tember. 

Mr.  Ball  also  reported  "about  4,500  So- 
viet military  specialists"  were  in  Cuba, 
"including  construction  men  and  tech- 
nicians." We  are  now  told  that  there 
were  about  five  times  that  number  In 
Cuba  at  the  time  Mr.  Ball's  article  ap- 
peared. 

The  Defense  Department  on  October 
19  and  again  on  October  20  Issued  denials 
that  there  were  either  offensive  missiles 
or  bombers  in  Cuba. 

The  foregoing  record  Indicates  with 


^  ,   ^  surprised  when  at  a  moment  of  nn^ 

advanced  interceptors  in  Cuba  may  eventu-  sibly  renewed  tension  we  remind  th*  J^ 

ally  reach  26  to  30.  and  that  Government  that  pressure  aJ^« 

In  addition,  16  Komar  class   guided  mis-  our  clear  and  well-deflned  rights  in  ^ti. 

slle  patrol  boats,  which  carry  two  short-range  is  very  dangerous                                         "erun 

missiles  (11  to  17  miles) ,  were  Included  In  re-  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.   Bundy,  do  you  see  an, 

AUrS_  Sov,..    .UU.y    .pec..,..  Z^^^  o';„S,£' ^Kr^^l^^fi 

have    arrived,    including    construction    men  and  rambling  news  conference  in  New  Tort 
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and  technicians.  Unpleasant  as  may  be  the 
spectacle  of  a  Conununist-dominated  island 
Just  off  o\ir  shores,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  Cuba  is,  at  the  moment,  a 
small  enfeebled  country  with  an  Incompe- 
tent government,  a  limping  eoonomy,  and  a 
deteriorating  standard  of  living. 
The  crash  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 


yesterday    to    the    effect    that    the    Western 
Powers  ought  to  patrol  the  wall? 

Mr.  BuNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Qro- 
myko's  proposal  implies  a  failure  on  the 
part  of — or  is  the  recognition,  really,  of  the 
failure  both  of  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  East  Berlin  and  East 


iiic   luicKuuis    icvuxu   Miuiv;ni«s    wiuii  *"«'  wtwu  cuuris  oi  me  ooviei  union  to     Germany    and   of   their   failure   to   r&JI^ 

abundant  clarity  why  a  large  part  of  the     P5°^J<»«   "^«   ^,ff  °   '"f,^^^    "^^^   economic     even  minimum  standards  of  human  dSnw 
American  people  question  the   word  of      tecli^iclans  and  to  bulld  up  its  military  de-      along  the  inhuman  wall   which  thev  h^« 


this  administration.  The  new  policy  of 
news  management  has  in  fact  become  a 
policy  of  mismanagement. 

The  article  and  television  interviews 
follow : 

(Prom  the  WaahingtCMi  World,  Oct.  19.  1963] 
Does  Cttba  Cokfszbk  a  Miutakt  Thxkat? — No 

(By  George  W.  Ball.  Under  Secretary 
of  state) 

Oiir  policy  toward  Cuba  Is  based  upon  the 
assessment  that  Cuba  does  not  today  con- 
stitute a  military  threat  to  the  United  States. 
Without  doubt  It  is  an  economic  burden  for 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  It  has  value  to  the 
bloc  primarily  as  a  base  tox  the  subversive 
activities  of  international  conununism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  poUcy  of  the  UjS.  Government  Is  di- 
rected toward  nullifying  Cuba's  tisefulness 
as  a  source  of  infection  for  International 
commiinlsm,  while  at  the  same  time  render- 
ing it  more  costly  for  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  to 
maintain  It  for  that  purpoee. 

Cuba  today  Is  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  economic  live- 
lihood. Three-foxirtbs  of  Cuba's  trade  Is 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  and  this  percent- 
age is  Increasing  as  other  channels  of  the 
trade  dry  up. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  read  much 
In  the  newspapers  of  the  military  buildup  of 
Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Quite  clearly  It 
doea  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

Since  July,  when  the  volimie  of  Soviet 
military  shipments  to  Cuba  suddenly  vaulted 
upward,  86  shiploads  arrived  In  Cuban  ports. 
Many  of  them  carried  mUltary  Items,  sup- 
plies, and  peraonnel. 

These  shipments  have  consisted,  in  part,  of 
types  of  wei^wns  previously  deUvered  to  the 
Cuban  armed  forces.  Including  more  tanks, 
self-propelled  guns,  and  other  groimd  force 
equipment. 

The  major  tonnage  In  recent  shipments, 
however,  has  been  devoted  to  SA-a's,  surface- 
to-air  missiles  (SAM'S) ,  together  with  all  the 
related  gear  and  equipment  necessary  lor 
their  installation  and  operation. 

To  date  16  SAM  sites  have  been  established 
In  the  island.  We  estimate  the  total  may 
eventually  reach  26.  These  are  antiaircraft 
missiles  having  a  slant  range  of  20  to  25  miles. 


fenses  is  a  demonstration  o'  Cuban  weakness. 

DEPENDS  ON   MOSCOW 

Because  of  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
Cuban  economy.  Cuba's  Isolation  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the 
fear  which  that  isolation  has  engendered, 
the  Cuban  Government  has  turned  itself  into 
a  dependency  of  Moscow. 

We  may  take  the  events  of  the  past 
month — ^regrettable  as  they  may  be  In  many 
ways — as  evidence  of  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  the  strategy  of  isolation  that  we 
have  pursued  toward  Cuba  over  the  past  2 
years.     The  additional  measures  now  under 


along  the  inhuman  wall  which  they  have 
put  up. 

We  have  appealed,  along  with  Mayor 
Brandt,  for  restraint  and  for  control  In  the 
population  of  West  Berlin  and  that  kind  of 
restraint  in  the  face  of  the  most  serlotu 
kind  of  provocation  has  been  demonstrated. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  Mr.  Gromyko's  busl- 
ness  to  tell  vis  how  to  order  the  affairs  of 
West  Berlin. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Do  we  have  any  intention  what- 
ever of  taking  these  additional  steps  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  wall? 

Mr.  Btjndt.  We  will  take  and  have  taken 
appropriate    steps    to    maintain    peace   and 


consideration  with  respect  to  Cuban  shipping     order  in  West  Berlin.    The  Incidents  which 


are  part  and  parcel  of  that  same  strategy. 

We  propose  to  continue  along  these  lines, 
taking  new  measiu-es  as  the  developing  sit- 
uation may  require. 

But  In  pursuing  this  policy — as  in  pursu- 
ing any  policy — the  United  States  must  never 
forget  that  It  is  engaged  In  a  worldwide 
struggle  and  that  no  policy  can  be  regarded 
as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  existing  apart  from 
the  whole  complex  of  relationships  which 
give  the  free  world  its  strength,  i 

Issues  and  Answers — McGeosoe  Bttndt. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  PRisroENT  for 
Nation Ai.    SECuarry,    Inteeviewed    bt    Ed- 

WAKO   P.    MOEOAN,    ABC    COMlfENTATOS.   AND 

John  Scali,  ABC  State  Department  Cor- 

IXSPONOENT 

The  Announcer.  McGeorge  Bundy,  Special 
Asslsttmt  to  President  Kennedy  for  National 
Security,  here  are  the  issues : 

Is  there  a  way  to  head  off  a  new  Berlin 
crisis? 

Have  we  convinced  Khrushchev  that  we 
will  meet  force  with  force? 

What  does  the  United  States  do  if  the  so- 
called  defensive  military  buildup  becomes 
offensive? 

Prom  Washington.  D.C,  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  brings  you  "Issues  and 
Answers."  You  have  heard  the  Issues.  Now 
for  the  answers  from  President  Kennedy's 
adviser  on  military  and  policy  planning.  To 
interview  McGeorge  Bundy,  here  are  ABC 
Commentator  Edward  P.  Morgan,  and  with 
the  first  question.  ABC's  State  Department 
Correspondent,  John  Scali. 

Mr.  Scali.  Welcome  to  "Issues  and  An- 
swers." sir. 

Radio  Moscow  and  Soviet  publications 
generally  have  accused  Secretary  Rusk,  De- 


have  In  fact  caused  Mr.  Gromyko  such  pain 
have  occurred  in  fact  in  East  Berlin. 

Mr.  Morgan.  One  thing  that  seems  to  be 
preoccupying  many  people  including  people 
in  the  Government  and  people  among  our 
allies:  Where  do  these  notorious,  salami 
tactics  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  end;  do  they  end 
by  our  being  completely  deprived  of  the 
sausage  or  are  we  able  to  salvage  part  of  It? 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  a  background 
to  that;  this  question:  The  administration 
has  made  It  clear  that  It  will  fight  for  Berlin 
and  flght  for  Western  representation  and 
position  in  Berlin. 

At  what  point  does  this  showdown  come? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  he  slices  the  salami 
right  out  from  under  vis? 

Mr.  BuNDT.  We  don't  believe  so.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  basic  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  of  the  Western 
Powers  and  of  the  Federal  Republic  can  be 
sustained,  are  being  sustained,  and  will  be 
sustained.  It  Is  very  lmf>ortant  here  to  un- 
derstand there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
existing  and  operating  rights  of  access, 
presence,  and  of  life  in  West  Berlin,  and  the 
legal  rights  which  apply  to  the  whole  city, 
but  which  have  not  been  exercised  in  the 
main  in  East  Berlin  for  nearly  15  years. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Do  we  see  the  subtest  in- 
dication of  any  Soviet  give  on  the  situation 
at  all  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Bundt.  I  dont  think  we  can  say  that 
there  has  been  any  significant  shift  \n  the 
substance  of  the  Soviet  position.  I  think 
there  are  some  indications  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  more  interested  in  continuing 
discussion  than  it  is  in  an  Immediate  pre- 
cipitation of  a  stlU  more  dangerous  crisis 
but  It  is  always  dangerous  to  predict  on  this 
point  and  on  the  substantive  point  there  Is 


t 


no  shift.  The  Soviet  Government  still  urges 
upon  us  all  the  unacceptable  solutions  which 
ts  eventially  that  the  West  should  get  out 
of  West  Berim. 

Mr.  SCALI.  Mr.  Bimdy,  how  does  that  fit  In 
with  the  view  of  many  administration  offi- 
cials that  after  the  elections  there  wiU  be  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  phase  to  the  Berlin 
crisis? 

Mr.  BuNDT.  Well,  there  may  well  be- 
there  will  certainly  be  a  new  phase  of  some 
sort  and  it  may  well  be  more  dangerous.  I 
think  myself  that  there  is  at  some  point  in 
the  future  likely  to  be  a  sharper  confronta- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  any  of  us  In  Washington  to  predict.  This 
crisis  was  created  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  Soviet  Government  and  not 
the  West  which  will  intensify  It  If  It  is  in- 
tenslfled. 

Mr.  Scali.  Many  administration  officials 
have  taken  to  speaking  very  bluntly  about 
our  determination  to  flght  If  necessary.  Why 
l£  It  Judged  wise  to  repeat  this  at  this  par- 
ticular time?  Do  you  see  any  sign  of  per- 
haps Mr.  Khrushchev's  maybe  misjudging 
this  determination  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BuNDT.  There  Is  always  the  possibility 
and  it  is  one  of  the  great  and  continuing 
dangers  of  living  In  the  nuclear  age,  that  a 
government  may  make  a  miscalculation 
which  would  be  tragic  for  all  and  not  Just 
for  that  government.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
talking — I  won't  say  acting  or  believing,  but 
talking  as  If  it  thought  the  West  might  not 
mean  what  it  has  said  in  Berlin  and  for  that 
reason  and  because  of  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  an  intensification  of  the  Ber- 
Un issue  it  has  seemed  to  us  important  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  we  are  in  Berlin  and  we 
propwse  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Is  there  another  possibility, 
Mr.  Bundy:  Is  this  in  part — these  warnings 
that  Mr.  Scali  mentioned — an  administration 
reaction  to  the  election  campaign  Itself  in 
which  some  Republicans  obliquely  and /or 
directly  are  making  foreign  poUcy  an  issue 
and  accusing  the  administration  of  being 
soft  on  communism? 

Mr.  Btjnst.  Well  we  don't  believe  that  a 
Berlin  issue  is  in  the  election  or  should  be  in 
the  election.  There  have  been  hints  from 
the  other  side  that  the  best  time  to  settle 
this  would  be  after  the  election.  We  don't 
believe  that.  We  believe  that  Americans 
without  regard  to  party  know  where  they 
stand  on  Berlin,  are  quite  willing  to  discuss 
It  at  any  time  and  quite  unwUling  to  be 
forced  out  of  their  basic  rights  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Morgan.  What  can  you  tell  tis  of  what 
the  public  might  expect  from  the  visit  of 
two  Important  Germans?  As  you  know,  For- 
eign Minister  Schroeder  is  already  here  from 
the  West  German  Government  and  It  was 
announced  yesterday  that  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer would  come  again  on  November  7. 
What  do  these  meetings  mean? 

Mr.  BcNDT.  Well.  I  think  these  are  both 
very  important  visits  and  I  quite  disagree 
with  an  Interpretation  which  was  in  one  of 
the  papers  this  morning  that  somehow  the 
Chancellor's  coming  In  November  makes  For- 
eign Minister  Schroeder's  visit  less  Impor- 
tant.    I  think  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

There  are  very  important  interests  in  com- 
mon between  us  and  the  Federal  Republic. 
In  each  new  season  of  the  problem  of  the 
confrontation  in  Berlin  and  larger  problems 
of  the  futiu-e  organization  and  management 
of  NATO,  it  Is  of  great  Importance  to  us  to 
have  continued  clear  and  close  understand- 
ing between  Washington  and  Bonn.  In  order 
to  do  this  we  have  to  sort  out  and  work  on 
the  issues,  first  at  the  level  of  the  so-called 
experts  and  then  at  the  level  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  which  is  what  will  be  going  on 
during  Mr.  Schroeder's  visit  and  then  be- 
cause heads  of  government  are  so  deeply 
engaged  In  these  great  Issues,  at  the  level 
of  the  Chancellor  and  the  President.     So  I 


think  these  two  visits  are  complementary 
to  each  other.  Neither  one  clouds  the  other 
and  I  think  they  are  both  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Scali.  Mr.  Btmdy.  what  do  you  think 
of  Foreign  Minister  Schoeder's  Idea  that  the 
Western  allies  ask  Rxissla  to  Join  In  a  perma- 
nent conferenoe  on  the  Berlin  and  German 
Issues  and  that  this  be  at  a  deputy  foreign 
ministers  level? 

Mr.  BuNDT.  Well  this  Is  an  Idea  In  which 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Interest,  both 
In  Bonn  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Federal 
Republic  and  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  it  is  useful  to  maintain  contact 
and  to  maintain  communication  and  to  keep 
a  serious  discussion  going  in  the  constant 
effort  to  see  if  we  can't  make  a  settlement 
that  meets  the  legitimate  Interests  of  all. 
and  therefore  I  would  think  that  is  a  sensi- 
ble proposal  and  one  which  deserves  con- 
sideration and  which  we  hope  would  be  re- 
ceived  with   attention  and  respect  on  the 

other  side. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  on  this 
program  last  week  also  strongly  endorsed 
the  idea  of  a  referendum  in  West  Berlin,  to 
put  the  West  Berllners  on  record  as  want- 
ing to  keep  Allied  troops  In  West  Berlin. 
How  does  that  Idea  strike  you? 

Mr.  BxjNDT.  Well,  we  believe  that  the  In- 
terest and  the  rights  of  the  West  In  Berlin, 
while  they  rest  legally  and  by  historic  right 
upon  the  occupation  status,  rest  also  in  an 
important  sense  upon  the  will  and  purpose 
of  the  people  of  West  Berlin.  We  think  that 
both  of  these  kinds  of  rights  are  of  great 
significance  and  if  it  should  turn  out  in  the 
view  of  the  Mayor  and  Senate  of  West  Ber- 
lin and  other  authorities  concerned  with  this 
problem  that  a  plebiscite  was  a  good  way  at 
a  certain  point  of  registering  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin,  their  honest  feel- 
ing about  what  they  want,  I  myself  think 
that  this  might  be  a  very  constructive  step. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Bundy.  it  woxild  be  aston- 
ishing, I  suppose,  to  expect  allies,  particu- 
larly In  what  we  refer  to  as  peacetime,  to 
be  completely  In  accord  on  how  you  ap- 
proach a  given  problem,  even  one  as  big 
as  Berlin. 

The  fact  is,  I  gather,  though,  that  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  t>etween  us  on 
the  one  side,  I<ondon.  Paris,  and  Bonn. 

Do  you  think  that  this  administration 
would,  if  it  felt  it  necessary,  step  out  ahead 
to  honor  our  commitment  militarily  in  Ber- 
lin if  it  felt  it  necessary? 

Mr.  BtJNDT.  Well,  I  think  you  perhaps  a 
little  exaggerate  the  degree  of  difference  there 
is  on  the  essentials  of  the  problem  of  Berlin 
and  the  wider  problem  of  Germany.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  there  have  been  historically 
over  a  15-year  period,  tactical  differences 
and  differences  in  emphasis  and  it  is  always 
important  and  it  becomes  more  important 
when  there  are  times  of  higher  tension  to 
work  together  closely  to  try  to  limit  those 
differences  or  eliminate  them  and  to  try  to 
present  a  common   front. 

We  would  be  very  reluctant,  and  we  don't 
believe  there  Is  any  call  for  a  prediction  that 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  at  a  moment  of  decisive  test  we 
would  not  all  be  together.  But  I  would  have 
to  add  that,  if  it  should  come  to  such  a 
point,  which  we  do  not  anticipate,  the 
United  States  does  Intend  to  honor  its  own 
obligations. 

Mr.  Morgan.  This  I  suppose  is — in  the  pub- 
lic mind  this  crisis  or  this  possible  crisis 
in  Berlin  is  overshadowed  by  Cuba.  Do  you 
think  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Russians 
are  deliberately  screwing  up  the  lines  of 
tension  on  Berlin  in  an  effort  to  make  a 
diversion  or  the  other  way  around,  that 
Cuba  is  a  diversion  preoccupying  the  Amer- 
ican people  away  from  the  main  bull's-eye  of 
attention? 

Mr.  Bundt.  We  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  deal   with  both  of  these  problems  seri- 


ously and  as  far  as  we  can  effectively.  We 
do  not  believe  either  one  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  lever  against  the  other.  I  my- 
self would  not  on  the  whole  be  ot  the  view 
that  the  Soviet  moves  in  Cuba  are  moti- 
vated in  the  way  that  3rou  suggest.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
be  dissuaded  from  meeting  our  responalbUl- 
tlea  as  defined  by  the  Preaident.  both  In 
Berlin  and  in  Cuba,  by  any  hypothetical  con- 
nection between  the  two. 

Mr.  Scali.  Mr.  Bundy,  It  is  obvious  that 
Cuba  is  not  being  eliminated  from  the  elec- 
tion campaign  in  the  United  States.  How 
much  damage,  if  any,  does  continued  harp- 
ing on  this  In  an  election  year  cause  to  the 
administration's  conduct  of  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Bttndt.  Well,  I  dont  think  one  should 
put  all  discussion  of  Cuba  in  the  same  box. 
There  are  serious  and  responsible  commen- 
tators and  observers  in  and  out  of  i>olltics 
who  have  said  Important  things,  and  it  is 
quite  proper  that  they  should,  whether  or 
not  there  is  an  election  campaign  going  on. 

As  to  other  kinds  of  things  to  which  the 
President  referred  yesterday  in  describing 
the  views  of  one  Republican  Senator  on  Cuba, 
which  he  thought  were  inappropriate  and 
excessive  and  undesirable,  it  seems  to  me 
best  to  leave  the  President's  comments  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Scali.  Much  attention  has  been  cen- 
tered lately,  sir.  on  the  activities  of  Cuban 
exile  groups  in  attacking  or  claiming  to  at- 
tack stUpplng  and  Cuban  coastal  areas.  Can 
the  administration  argue  effectively,  do  you 
think,  that  it  has  no  control  over  these  exile 
groups,  many  of  whom  are  based  in  and 
around  Florida,  and  Isnt  there  the  danger 
that  one  of  the  forays  by  one  of  these  outfits 
may  Involve  us  In  a  serious  International 
incident? 

Mr.  BuNOT.  Tou  have  raised  a  dlfflctUt  and 
a  serious  question.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  and  also  I 
think  in  terms  of  the  natural  sympathies  of 
all  Americans  It  Is  very  difficult  to  withhold 
understanding  and  a  feeling  of  a  certain  sym- 
pathy for  people  who  are  trying  in  their 
own  way,  or  appear  to  be  trying  In  their 
own  way,  to  restore  the  liberUes  of  Cuba. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  us  and  the  balance  between  these  con- 
siderations is  a  difficult  one. 

I  don't  think  you  should  assume  that 
every  mUe  of  the  UJS.  coastline  even  at 
best  is  really  very  easily  patrolled  or 
controlled.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  But 
this  is  a  different  problem  and  while  we  do 
not — there  Ls  no  way  In  which  the  United 
States  can  maintain  control  over  the  many 
scores  of  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  and 
the  many  scores  of  groups  of  organlaed  Cu- 
bans or  partly  c»^anlzed  Cubans.  It  is  true 
that  this  problem  of  relationship  is  a  diffi- 
cult one. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  want  to  bind  two  of  the 
points  that  Scali  made  into  one  question.  If 
I  may. 

That  is  this:  He  mentioned  the  fact  that, 
unfortxmately  or  not.  Inevitably,  the  Cuban 
sltviatlon  ts  occupying  time  In  the  congres- 
sional campaign. 

Secondly,  these  refugee  raids  so  to  speak 
are  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to.  as  you 
pwint  out,  to  control  at  least  totally.  But 
aren't  those  two  facts  taken  together,  poll- 
tics  goaded  If  you  please  by  opposition  in 
this  case,  in  criticizing  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration; politics  goaded  by  the  cam- 
paign and  the  unpredictability  of  refugee 
activity— ^ont  those  things  combine  to  al- 
most force  more  direct  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  Cuba? 

Mr.  Bundt.  I  certainly  dont  believe  that 
the  President  Intends  to  be  forced  by  any- 
body or  by  any  period  of  time  or  by  any 
moment  of  debate  into  decisions  different 
from  those  which  hs  regards  as  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
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I  think  there  J\ist  la  no  doubt  that  the 
responalblllty  for  dectsion,  as  the  Joint  res- 
olution at  Oongrees  makes  clear,  rests  with 
him  and  equally  In  my  experience  of  the  way 
be  goes  about  this  kind  of  problem,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  decisions  of 
this  sort  In  the  light  of  much  wider  and 
larger  considerations  than  the,  I  agree,  dUD- 
cult,  complex  and  wearing  temporary  issues 
which  you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  ScAU.  Mr.  Bundy,  In  that  connec- 
tion. Vice  President  Ltndon  Johnson  has 
given  two  speeches  In  which  he  says  flatly. 
If  I  remember  his  exact  words,  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Kennedy  administration  is  to  "get 
rid  of  Castro." 

This  seems  to  be  a  little  further  than 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Rusk  have 
gone.  la  this  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion at  thia  time? 

Mr.  BxjNDT.  Well,  I  think  the  policy  of 
the  administration — I  wouldn't  agree  with 
you  that  there  is  any  wedge  between  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  ScAU.  It  la  Just  that  they  haven't 
used  those  words. 

Mr.  BuHDT.  I  certainly  don't  Intend  to 
Join  with  you  in  trying  to  drive  one,  Mr. 
ScaU,  but  I  wlU  say  this,  that  I  think  the 
Vice  President  la  iislng  clear,  short,  terse 
language  to  describe  a  general  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government  which  is  that  Fidel 
Castro,  who  came  to  power  on  a  wave 
of  popular  support  in  an  expectation,  and 
even  among  most  of  his  own  supporters,  that 
there  would  be  reform  and  freedom  and  lib- 
erty In  Cuba,  has  betrayed  that  expectation. 
He  has  betrayed  It  in  two  ways:  by  imp>06lng 
a  totalitarian  tyranny  In  his  own  country 
and  by  accepting  an  increasing  measure  of 
control  and  influence  by  the  Soviet  power 
within  Cuba.  These  two  acts  of  betrayal 
constitute  In  our  view  a  coiirse  of  policy  with 
which  we  cannot  sympathize  and  against 
which  we  mu6t  range  ourselves. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Bundy,  given  that  sit- 
uation as  you  Interpret  It  and  given  what  I 
take  to  be  our  general  policy  without  any 
wedge  being  involved  of  trying  to  Isolate 
Castro's  (^ba  and  eventually  get  it  to  col- 
lapse int«fnally,  how  are  we  doing  really, 
candidly,  with  our  Latin  American  allies.  In 
persuading  them  that  we  need  to  have  them 
Join  with  us  more  forceably  and  more  out- 
wardly in  supporting  such  a  policy? 

Mr.  BuHDT.  Well,  I  think  we  have  made 
very  considerable  progress,  in  stages,  since 
1960,  In  ranging,  or  in  succeeding  In  getting 
a  wide  range  of  coimtries  with  quite  dif- 
ferent interests  in  a  sense,  because  of  the 
distance  at  which  they  find  themselves,  be- 
cause of  their  own  size,  because  of  their  own 
particular  Internal  political  situations,  we 
have  made  very  considerable  progress  In 
sustaining  unity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  in  developing  a  constantly  stronger  view 
within  that  hemisphere  toward  Fidel  Castro, 
and  Castro-type  communism  in  Cuba.  But 
it  la  alao  clear  that  in  the  view  of  many 
of  these  countries  the  problem  is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  overwhelming  urgency.  They  don't 
see  It  in  quite  the  same  light  that  we  do. 

other  countries  close  to  Cuba  may  feel 
even  more  iirgently  about  it  than  we  do. 
We  after  all  are  in  no  serious  danger  of  in- 
ternal subversion  from  Cuba.  Other  coim- 
tries  are. 

Mr.  MoBCAM.  That  brings  up  a  point  which 
seems  to  be  worrying  a  lot  of  people,  and 
if  that,  as  you  say,  is  true,  it  hasn't  gotten 
completely  across,  and  that  is  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  mUltary  Installations  in  Cuba 
which  the  administration  emphasizes  con- 
sistently are  defensive  in  nature  and  not 
offensive. 

Isn't  it  possible,  isn't  it  really  possible  that 
these  could  be  converted  into  offensive  weap- 
ons vlrtualy  overnight,  and  if  so,  what 
would  we  do? 

Mr.  Bttndt.  Well,  I  don't  myself  think 
that  there  is  any  present — I  know  there  is  no 


present  evidence,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
present  likelihood  that  the  Cubans  and  the 
Cuban  Government  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  in  combination  attempt  to  in- 
stall a  major  offensive  capability. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  these  words  "offensive" 
and  "defensive,"  If  you  try  to  apply  them 
precisely  to  every  single  Item,  mislead  you. 
Whether  a  gun  is  offensive  or  defensive  de- 
pends a  little  bit  on  which  end  you  are  on. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Mlg  fighters  which 
have  been  put  in  Cuba  for  more  than  a  year 
now,  and  any  possible  additions  in  the  form 
of  aircraft  might  have  a  certain  marginal 
capability  for  moving  against  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  we  have  to  bear  In  mind 
the  relative  magnitudes  here.  The  United 
States  is  not  going  to  be  placed  In  any  posi- 
tion of  major  danger  to  its  own  security  by 
Cuba,  and  we  are  not  going  to  permit  that 
situation  to  develop.  That,  I  think.  Is  what 
the  administration  has  been  trying  to  make 
clear. 

So  far,  everything  that  has  been  delivered 
in  Cuba  falls  within  the  categories  of  aid 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided,  for 
example,  to  neutral  states  like  Egypt,  or  In- 
donesia, and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
additional  military  assistance  of  that  sort. 
That  is  not  going  to  turn  an  Island  of  6 
million  people  with  5,000  or  6.000  Soviet 
technicians  and  specialists  Into  a  major 
threat  to  the  United  States,  and  I  believe 
most  of  the  American  people  do  not  share 
the  views  of  the  few  who  have  acted  as  if 
suddenly  this  kind  of  military  support  cre- 
ated a   mortal   threat   to   us.     It  does   not. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Mr.  Bundy.  how  about  Senator 
KxATiNG's  claim  that  these  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles which  are  being  provided  to  the  Cubans 
right  now  could  be  converted  with  some 
little  adjustment  into  ground-to-ground 
missiles  with  a  range  of  up  to  1,400  miles? 

Mr.  BUNDT.  Well,  if  that  is  what  Senator 

Keating  said— and  I  am  not  In  a  position  of 
having  seen  exactly  what  he  said,  but  any- 
one who  said  that  is  saying  something  which 
Just  does  not  correspond  with  the  situation. 
That  is  Just  wrong. 

Mr.  ScALi.  These  missiles  cannot  be  con- 
verted? 

Mr.  Bundy.  The  missiles  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  identified  up  to  this  point  are 
certainly  not  svsceptlble  to  this  kind  of 
conversion  or  translation.  It  is  as  If  you 
were  to  try  to  turn  a  destroyer  Into  an  anti- 
aircraft carrier  by  waving  a  wand. 

Mr.  ScAii.  In  that  connection,  sir,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  some 
excitement  in  this  past  week  about  the 
negotiations  that  Mr.  Donovan  Is  conduct- 
ing to  free  the  Cuban  prisoners.  There  have 
been  all  sort  of  whispers  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  secretly  financing  whatever  sup- 
plies are  to  be  given  Castro.  Could  you 
comment  at  all  on  that? 

Mr.  Bttndt.  Well.  I  think  It  Is  Important 
to  understand  that  Mr.  Donovan  Is  acting,  in 
the  first  Instance,  for  Cuban  refugees  and 
for  the  families  of  the  Cuban  prisoners.  It 
is  true  obviously  that  the  United  States  has 
an  interest  and  a  concern  In  what  may  come 
of  his  negotiations.  It  la  equally  true  that 
those  negotiations  are,  as  far  as  I  understand 
it,  not  at  a  stage  at  which  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  try  to  give  any  clear 
answer  to  the  kind  of  question  you  have 
stated. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Bundy,  in  the  little  more 
than  a  minute  that  we  have  left,  let's  try 
to  broaden  the  horizon  briefly  beyond  Berlin 
and  Cuba.  I  get  repeatedly  the  argument 
from  the  administration — and  I  must  say 
that  It  sounds  like  an  Impressive  one — that 
the  Communists  are  discovering  that  com- 
munism as  an  article,  or  vehicle  upon  which 
to  ride  to  world  domination,  la  falling  and 
that  if  we  can  exploit  those  failures  with 
some  forthright  strategy  of  our  own.  barring 
some  accidental  push  of  a  button,  we  will 
look  at  the  future  confidently.     Would  you 
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like,  in  a  few  seconds,  now  that  1  hav.  t-w 
this  time,  to  try  to  develop  that  brl^^^ 
Mr.  BuNDT.  Well,  we  do  believe  that  c^». 
munist  power  is  in  trouble  in  a  vartet?^ 
ways  all  around  the  world.  There  Utv 
sharp  confrontation  and  difference  ot  ^ 
and  piu-pose  between  the  two  areat  o.J»** 
in  Moscow  and  Peiplng.  There  Is  to-^T" 
tlnulng  and  persistent  and  spreading  Lw 
of  nearly  all  CommunUt  societies  in  ^ 
agricultural  field.  There  Is  the  obvioS  w 
that  the  West  Intends  to  sustain  and^*^* 
tain  Its  essential  positions  in  BerUnTTH 
elsewhere.  There  Is  the  Increasina  kw*^ 
ness  among  neutral  states— Gulneals  aTlT 
ample— of  the  problem  of  getting  alonn  with 
communism.  They  have  problems  of  ttT.u 
own    and    it   Is   comforting   as   we   work  on 

Mr.  Morgan.  On  that  note.  Mr  Bunrt, 
thank  you  for  being  with  us  on  ■IssuesTnr.' 
Answers."  -""uca  and 

The  Announce.  This  has  been  anoth., 
in  ABC-8  newsmaking  series  which  brln« 
you  the  answers  to  the  Issues  of  todav 

Next  week  at  this  same  time  our  jniest 
will  be  the  West  German  Foreign  Mlni«t«. 
the  Honorable  Gerhard  Schroeder  We  h^ 
you  will  be  with  us.  '  °P* 


Issues      and       Answers-The       Honoeabu 

ROSWELL    L.    GILPATRIC,    Deputt    SECRrrAr 

OF  Defense,   Interviewed  by  Bob  Claxk 

ABC     Correspondent,     and    John    Scau' 

ABC  Correspondent 

The  Announcer.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De 
fense,  Roswell  L.  GUpatrlc.  here  are  the 
issues:  How  can  we  be  sure  all  the  Soviet 
missiles  are  out  of  Cuba? 

Have  we  guaranteed  the  Communists  an 
invasion-free  santuary  In  the  Caribbean? 

What  does  the  Cuban  crisis  reveal  about 
Russia's  mUltary  might? 

You  have  heard  the  Issues.  Now  for  the 
answers  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.  Roswell  L.  GUpatrlc.  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  President's  three-man  Committee  cur- 
rently negotiating  the  conclusion  of  the 
Cuban  crisis.  To  interview  Secretary  GU- 
patrlc. here  are  ABC  Correspondent  Bob 
Clark  and  with  the  first  question.  ABC  Cor- 
respondent John  Scan. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Mr.  Secretary,  welcome  to 
"Issues  and  Answers." 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  inspection  of 
the  Soviet  missiles  at  sea,  as  the  mlssUes 
leave  Cuba,  really  constitutes  no  more  than 
a  peek.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  the  Soviets 
haven't   left  any  missiles  behmd? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  Mr.  Scall,  we  never  knew 
how  many  missiles  were  brought  into  Cuba. 
The  Soviets  said  there  were  42.  We  have 
counted  42  going  out.  We  saw  fewer  than 
42.  Until  we  have  so-called  onslte  inspec- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Cuba  we  could  never  be 
sure  that  42  was  the  maximum  number  that 
the  Soviets  brought  into  Cuba. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  were  all 
these  missiles  medium-range  and  Inter- 
mediate-range or  Just  one  kind? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  The  missiles  that  we  saw 
and  the  missiles  which  have  been  removed 
are  the  medium-range.  That  is  about  1,030 
miles  range.  We  never  saw  any  IRBM's  for 
which  sites  were  being  prepared,  but  for 
which  no  missiles  apparently  were  put  Into 
place. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  the  Soviet  Jet 
bombers  In  Cuba,  are  we  going  to  Insist  that 
they  go  too? 

Mr.  Gn,PATRic.  We  regard  them  as  offen- 
sive weapons. 

They  have  strategic  capabilities  similar  to 
our  own  B-47's.  They  are  no  older.  They 
can  carry  6.000  or  7,000  pounds  of  high  ex- 
plosives a  range  of  700  or  800  miles  which 
would  reach  portions  of  the  United  States 
and  other  Latin  American  countries,  and  we 
think  they  clearly  fall  within  the  weapon* 
we  regard  as  offensive  which  was  what  we 
aim  to  remove  from  Cuba. 
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Mr  CtARK.  How  serious  are  we  about  their 
removal  at  this  stage?  Would  we  really  fl*e 
up  the  Cuban  crtsls  again  to  be  sure  that 
these  bombers  are  taken  out  of  Cuba? 

Mr  GnJATRic.  Our  objective  remains  to  re- 
move that  kind  of  a  threat  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Scau.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there  is 
no  on-site  inspection,  plus  a  look  for  ex- 
ample into  caves  to  see  whether  there  are  any 
hidden  offensive  weapons,  will  we  stand  by 
our  pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba? 

Mr.  Gn-PATRic.  Our  pledge  in  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  to  Premier  Khrushchev  is 
twofold.  It  is  that  once  the  Soviet  commit- 
ments have  been  fulfilled  or  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  that  end  have  been  made,  we 
will  lift  the  blockade  and  we  will  offer  as- 
siu'anceB  against  the  Invasion  of  Cuba. 

Our  obligations  do  not  come  into  play, 
however,  until  the  Soviets  have  fully  carried 
out  their  commitments  and  as  of  the  present 
time  there  has  only  been  a  partial  fulfill- 
ment. They  have  simply  removed  what  they 
say  were  the  missiles  that  were  brought  in. 
Beyond  that  their  performance  has  not  yet 
gone. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  what  can  we  say  to  them 
when  the  Soviet  come  back  to  us  and  say 
"Well,  we  have  tried  to  talk  Castro  into  giv- 
ing up  these  bombers  and  he  won't"? 

Mr.  Gnj>ATRic.  We  hold  the  Soviets  re- 
sponsible for  the  types  of  military  equipment 
which  It  has  furnished  to  Castro  and  as  of 
the  present  time  we  regard  the  removal  of 
those  bombers  as  within  the  capacity  of  the 
Soviets  to  bring  about.  What  future  de- 
velopments may  tell,  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  Judge. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Secretary,  aerial  recon- 
naissance has  been  our  most  valuable  way, 
first  of  detecting  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
missile  bases  and  then  of  assuring  that  the 
bases  had  been  dismantled  and  that  the 
missiles  were  being  moved  out.    How  long  do 

we  plan  to  keep  up  this  aerial  sxu^ey? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic .  We  regard  aerial  surveil- 
lance as  a  part  of  our  Inherent  self-defense, 
a  means  of  protecting  our  country  as  we 
would  through  any  form  of  intelligence  col- 
lection. The  extent  to  which  we  will  need 
to  rely  on  continued  air  surveillance  over 
Cuba  will  depend  again  on  what  the  nature 
of  the  threat  Is  that  remains  in  Cuba  after 
the  Soviets  have  completed,  If  they  do  com- 
plete, the  undertakings  made  by  Premier 
Khrushchev  to  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  we  might  con- 
tinue aerial  inspection  even  though  we  were 
totally  assured  that  the  mlssUes  will  be 
removed. 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  As  I  say.  the  conduct  of 
aerial  surveillance  Is  part  of  our  overall 
Intelligence  collection  system  and  we  never 
are  going  to  bargain  away  any  part  of  our 
right  of  self-defense,  which  Includes  the  con- 
duct of  aerial  surveillance.  I  do  not  know 
as  of  today  what  the  need  would  be  In  the 
future  for  a  particular  type  or  a  particular 
frequency  of  aerial  surveillance  over  Cuba 
or  any  other  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Scau.  Mr.  Secretary,  nothing  much 
has  been  said  lately  about  those  5,000  or  so 
Soviet  military  technicians  that  went  to 
Cuba  with  many  of  these  weapons.  If  I 
recall  the  Pentagon  did  say  that  It  saw 
several  hundred  young  Soviets  aboard  one 
of  the  freighters  leaving  Cuba.  What  has 
happened  to  them?  Are  they  leaving?  Have 
they  left? 

Mr.  Gn-PATRic.  We  have  seen  a  number — 
several  hundred  in  fact.  Mr.  Scall,  boarding 
ships,  or  on  board  ships  and  we  believe  that 
the  technicians  who  are  associated  with  the 
weapons  that  are  being  removed,  the 
MRBM's  are  probably  en  route  back  to 
Russia  along  with  those  weapons.  Now  how 
many  "technicians"  remain  in  Cuba  in  con- 
nection with  the  rL-28  bombers  or  with  the 
s\irface-to-air  missiles  or  with  the  other 
equipment  which  has  been  furnished  for  the 


military  in  Cuba  by   the  Elovlets,  It  is  im- 
possible fcH'  us  to  teU  as  of  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  those  70  Soviet 
Mlg  fighters  that  are  stUl  in  Cuba,  are  w« 
worried  about  those? 

Mr.  GiLPATUC.  The  Mlg  lighters  are  pri- 
marily Interceptors.  That  is  they  are  used  In 
the  defensive  role.  They  have  a  range,  of 
course,  that  could  carry  them  across  the 
Florida  straits  and  over  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed  they  could  reach  other 
parts  of  the  Caribbean  area,  but  they  are 
designed  primarily  as  our  fighters  are  of 
similar  nature,  as  air  defense  fighters  so  we 
have  not  classified  them  as  weapons  which 
we  regard  as  offensive. 

Mr.  ScALi.  They  could  be  used,  couldn't 
they,  though,  to  deliver  nuclear  bombs  If 
they  were  converted  to  longer  range,  fuel 
tanks  and  so  on? 

Mr.  GILPATRIC.  I  haven't  examined  the 
characteristics  of  the  Mig's.  Only  a  few  of 
them,  only  a  portion  of  the  total  number  of 
Mlgs  are  the  high  performance.  There  are 
Mlg-17's  and  19's  as  well  as  Mlg-21's.  It 
might  be  that  these  Mlg's  could  be  used  for 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  although  that  has 
not  happened  before  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  about 
the  antiaircraft  missiles  and  the  missile 
sites,  do  we  continue  to  classify  them  as 
defensive  weapons  and  thereby  conclude  that 
the  Soviets  don't  have  to  remove  these  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  The  characteristics  of  the 
surface-to-air  missiles  which  have  been  in- 
Stalled  In  Cuba  by  the  Soviets  is  such  that 
their  cone  of  fire,  their  range,  their  general 
utilization  Is  such  that  we  don't  consider 
them  a  threat  to  the  United  States  or  to 
other  Latin  American  countries.  Obviously 
they  facilitate  the  use  of  offensive  weapons, 
so  It  would  depend  on  what  weapons  Cuba 

was  left  with  to  know  how  valuable  those 
surface-to-air  missiles  are  to  the  Cubans 
or  how  much  danger  they  ix>se  for  us. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Some  Republican  critics  claim 
that  the  President's  agreement  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  guarantees  a  sanctuary  for  com- 
munism In  the  Western  Hemisphere  which 
will  not  be  Invaded.  What  do  you  say  to 
criticism  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  Well,  as  I  said  earlier,  our 
covenants,  the  U.S.  Government's  pledges 
regarding  Invasion  of  Cuba  do  not  come  into 
play  until  the  commitments  on  the  Soviet's 
part  have  been  fulfilled  so  as  of  now  we  don't 
have  any  obligation  that  is  extant,  because 
the  Soviet  performance  has  only  been  partial. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  Soviet 
performance  is  complete,  which  may  be  a 
very  large  assumption  and  therefore  that 
our  pledge  about  invasion  does  come  into 
play,  it  may  not  fundamentally  change  the 
status  quo  ante  because  under  the  Rio  Pact 
and  under  our  own  national  policy  we  have 
never  had  an  objective  of  Invading  Cuba. 
We  have  an  objective  of  maintaining  p>eace 
in  the  Caribbean,  of  protecting  the  United 
States  and  honoring  our  treaty  obligations 
under  both  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Rio 
Pact. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  think  you  would  agree, 
though,  that  we  were  pretty  close  to  a  de- 
cision on  possible  Invasion  of  Cuba  at  one 
pKJInt,  weren't  we? 

Mr.  GILPATRIC.  It  was  one  of  the  courses 
of  action  that  obviously  came  up  for  con- 
sideration If  the  Soviets  had  not  backed 
down  and  removed  at  least  the  most  threat- 
ening of  the  offensive  weapons  that  we  found 
there  had  been  Introduced  surreptitiously 
and  by  deceitful  means  prior  to  the  14th  of 
October. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  It  Is  a  course  of  action 
which  will  now  be  closed  to  us  If  the  Soviets 
do  carry  out  their  pledge  to  remove  all 
offensive   weapons? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  The  Castro  problem  we  had 
before  the  Soviets  decided  to  establish  a 
major  military  base  In  Cuba  and  we  wlU 


have   the    problem   after   the   Soviets' 
is  removed. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  persons 
hrive  said  that  the  administration  was  Just 
late  In  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  these 
missiles  were  there,  that  actually  they  were 
there  far  longer  than  our  intelllgenoe  had 
reason  to  believe.    Do  you  accept  this? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  No,  because  I  feel  we  have 
had  access  to  the  most  effective  Intelligence 
means  that  have  yet  been  developed,  to  my 
knowledge  at  least.  We  acted  Immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  Intelllgenoe  that  the  mis- 
sile bases  were  installed.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  concealment,  a  great  deal  of  secrecy 
about  the  introduction  of  these  weapons. 
The  actual  preparing  of  the  sites  and  the 
placement  on  them  of  these  weapons  took 
place  very  quickly  and  I  believe  that  we  acted 
as  quickly  as  we  could. 

Now  as  bearing  on  that  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  for  our  allies  to  stand 
with  us  as  they  did  so  effectively  in  the  OAS, 
as  well  as  the  support  which  we  have  since 
received  from  our  other  allies  in  NATO  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  we  had  to 
have  a  hard  case.  We  had  to  have  good  evi- 
dence of  this  threat  and  without  the  kind  of 
photography  which  our  surveUlance  planes 
came  through  with,  beginning  with  the  14th 
of  October,  I  doubt  that  we  would  have  had 
this  supp>ort  and  that  we  could  have  been  as 
effective  in  o\u  policies. 

Mr.  ScALi.  How  long  do  you  think.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, these  medium-range  mlssUes  were  in 
Cuba  before  we  spotted  them? 

Mr.  GmPATRic.  Well,  all  I  know  la  our  pho- 
tography at  the  end  of  August,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  out.  did  not  disclose  any  of 
these  missiles  and  therefore  out  assumption 
Is  that  sometime  between  the  end  of  August 
and  the  14th  of  October  they  were  brought 
in  or  at  least  they  were  brought  out  Into  the 
open  in  the  erection  process  and  the  place- 
ment of  the  missiles  on  the  sites  where  we 
first  observed  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  those  first  pictures 
which  were  made  public  by  the  Pentagon 
which  were  taken,  I  believe,  on  October  14 
showed  that  these  bases  were  almost  com- 
pleted. Now  doesn't  this  indicate  there  was 
a  lag  In  our  aerial  survey,  that  there  was  a 
period  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks  where 
our  aerial   Inspection   was  Inadequate? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  The  first  pictures,  as  I  re- 
call, at  San  Crlst6bal  were  of  only  one  or 
two  sites,  one  of  which  was  only  partly  com- 
pleted, and  only  had  part  of  the  equipment 
on  It. 

Now  we  subsequently  through  the  exten- 
sion of  our  surveillance  during  the  week 
after  the  14th  did  pick  up  additional  sites. 
How  fast  those  were  brought  in,  how  much 
before  construction  was  underway  and  dur- 
ing a  period  I  might  say  when  our  stirveil- 
lance  was  hampered  by  bad  weather,  I  don't 
think  we  will  ever  know  exactly  the  exact 
sequence  of  events  during  those  6  weeks  from 
the  end  of  August  until  the  middle  of 
October. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  It  possible  that 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  did  spot  these 
medium  range  missiles  stopped  the  Soviets 
In  mldsea  from  bringing  their  longer  range 
missiles  into  Cuba? 

Mr.  GmpATRic.  That  is  another  enigma  we 
may  never  have  the  answer  to.  We  do  know 
that  after  our  limited  quarantine  was  im- 
posed beginning  following  the  President's 
statement  on  the  22d  of  October,  a  number 
of  Russian  ships  turned  back,  including  at 

least  two  ships  that  had  large  hatches  and 
holds  sufficient  to  accommodate  missiles,  so 
we  assume — in  fact  I  believe  there  were  fur- 
ther missiles  on  there  way  over  when  we  an- 
nounced our  decision  to  apply  the  quaran- 
tine measure. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Secretary,  much  has  been 
said  about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  that 
hung  over  the  world  during  this  period.  Do 
you  think  we  were  ever  at  the  brink  of  war 
with  the  Soviets? 
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Mr.  OtLPATSic.  Here  was  a  situation  where 
the  two  great  thermonuclear  powers  of  the 
world  were  in  direct  confrontation  over  a 
major  iMU*.  aomethlng  that,  as  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  statement  of  October  22, 
was  a  new  departure  from  any  move  the 
Soviets  had  made  before.  They  had  never 
attempted  to  bring  as  close  to  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  the  existence  of  their 
strategic  weapons.  Obviously  under  those 
circumstances,  very  grave  consequences  could 
have  ensued  had  not  the  Soviets  backed 
down. 

Mr.  ChJkMX..  What  do  you  think  EChru- 
shcliev's  real  motive  was  in  trying  to  estab- 
lish these  missile  bases  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  OxLPATBic.  I  can't  read  his  mind  and 
Z  have  never  heard  any  single  explanation 
which  would  answer  all  the  questions  that 
might  occur  to  any  of  us  in  analyzing  his 
motives.  Obviously  he  was,  I  think,  trying 
to  present  xu  with  a  heightened  threat  for 
some  purpose,  whether  to  enhance  his  bar- 
gaining position  over  Berlin  or  in  some  other 
of  the  numeroiis  confrontations  we  have  with 
the  Sino-Sovlei  bloc  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  to  view  the  threat  of  communism  in 
its  totality.  We  have  to  regard  It  as  an  in- 
divisible alTalr.  We  have  to  make  all  ovu: 
policy  declal<xis  in  the  light  of  reactions  and 
counterreactions  and  how  the  Soviet  moves 
in  this  particular  Instance  related  to  other 
plans  they  had  I  couldnt  say  and  may  never 
know. 

Mr.  ScALX.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Khrushchev  might  have  decided  on  this  very 
chancey  maneuver  because  he  realized  that 
compared  to  the  United  States  the  Soviet 
Union  is  weak  in  its  ability  to  deliver  nu- 
clear warheads,  on  target? 

Mr.  QiLPATtic.  I  do  not  regard  the  Soviets 
as  considering  themselves  weak.  We  do  feel 
we  have,  as  we  have  stated  several  times  dvir- 
Ing  the  past  13  to  18  months,  a  measurable 
margin  of  superiority  In  strategic  weapons. 
Khrushchev,  we  think,  Imows  that  and  while 
our  intelligence  is  not  precise  enough  to 
put  a  pair  of  calipers  on  the  margin  of  the 
superiority  we  enjoy,  it  may  be  such  as  to 
lead  him  to  think  that  he  had  to  Improve 
his  strategic  posture  but  In  my  own  mind 
the  military  equation  was  not  altered,  the 
military  equation  between  the  Soviets  and 
the  United  States,  by  the  bringing  closer  to 
our  shores  of  these  missiles  that  previously 
had  been  ranged  against  lis,  or  longer  rcuige 
ml^llee  of  the  same  weapon-carr3rlng  capac- 
ity at  longer  range.  After  all,  the  Soviets 
have  missile-bearing  submarines.  Those 
submarines  can  reach  our  shores  and  war- 
heads comparable  to  those  that  would  have 
been  borne  by  these  missiles  coxild  be  struck 
from  submarines  off  our  shore.  So  that 
I  dont  believe  there  was  any  major  change 
in  the  overall  military  equation  as  a  result 
of  this  particular  deployment. 

Mr.  Clask.  Do  you  think  then  that  we 
have  overemphasized  the  danger  of  these 
medium  range  missile  bases  In  Cuba? 

Mr.  GiLPATRic.  Not  at  all.  I  think  the 
presence  of  the  missiles  there,  in  this  con- 
text of  this  being  the  first  time  the  Soviets 
had  ever  put  any  such  weapons  outside  their 
own  immediate  territory  and  in  a  situation 
where  they  might  not  always  be  able  to  con- 
trol them,  where  you  had  a  much  shorter 
warning  period  and  where  the  effect  on  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  well  as  on  our- 
selves in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  very 
destabilising — it  changed  the  Juxtaposition 
of  these  arrays  of  power,  so  I  think  it  was  of 
major  Importance,  of  great  danger  to  us  but 
I  dont  believe  that  we  were  imder  any 
greater  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union's  power 
takam  in  its  totality  after  this  than  we  were 
before.  R  was  simply  an  element  of  flexi- 
bility introduced  into  the  pown  equation 
tbat  SoTlet*  had  not  heretofore  posseased. 
Mr.  Clauc  Mr.  Secretary,  a  private  British 
study  this  week  estimated  that  the  United 
States   has   six  times   as   many  interconti- 
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military  to  take  out  in  the  case 


Does  that 


nental  missiles  as  the  Soviet  has 
sound  about  right  to  you? 

Mr.  Oiu>ATmic.  I  couldn't  comment  on  the 
arithmetic.     As    I    s&ld    before,    we    have 


^utvcu;  wj  MU.C  ou»,  m  me  case  of  a  afviw 
If  there  are  other  means  at  some  l^^Tt 
taklns  care  of  thnn*  unm.  ♦= .._     ^^^  V 


taking  care  of  those  same  targets    w.  -, 
^         ,  t^vfn    a      make  some  different  distribution  r^  -     ,    ' 

margin    of   superiority   which    we    think    is      ment.  but  as  of  now,  we  need^,  %  '****^- 


ample  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
posture  our  strategy  on  the  siurprise  attack 
and  therefore  we  have  to  always  have,  In 
my  Judgment  at  least,  always  should  have  to 
have,  a  real  margin  of  strength  In  the  stra- 
tegic delivery  area. 

Mr.  Scau.  Mr.  Gllpatric.  you  were  the  flrst 
administration  spokesman  to  lay  down  the 
thesis  that  even  if  the  Soviets  were  to  try 
a  sneak  nuclear  attack  against  us,  we  would 
not  only  survive  It,  but  would  have  enough 
to  virtually  wipe  out  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
retaliatory  blow. 

Is  this  still  true,  and  do  you  think  that 
this  could  have  been  a  factor  In  Premier 
Khrushchev's  decision  to  pull  out  the  mis- 
siles from  Cuba? 

Mr.  GiLPATBic.  It  seems  to  me  from  the 
Soviet  actions  that  they  accept,  as  we  should, 
that  either  one  of  these  great  powers  can 
deliver  upon  the  other  a  thermonuclear 
blow  of  such  proportions  as  to  make  that 
possibility  unacceptable  to  any  rational  na- 
tional leader.  I  think  he  realizes  that.  I 
think  his  statements  both  publicly  amd  some 
of  those  which  perhaps  have  ^ot  been  pub- 
lished indicate  a  realization  on  his  part  of 
the  dangers  of  setting  in  train  any  sort  of  a 
series  of  military  actions  which  could  scale 
up  to  a  point  where  one  side  or  the  other 
would  feel  it  necessary  to  use  the  full  meas- 
ure of  its  nuclear  power.  But  I  think  our 
margin  is  sufBclent  and  I  think  our  national 
policy  will  continue  to  be  as  it  has  been  now 
in  our  long-range  planning,  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  5-year  force  program,  It  Is  founded 
on  the  basic  cardinal  premise  that  we  must 
keep  that  margin  at  all  times  no  matter  what 
the  Soviets  do. 

Mr.  Scali.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  about  to 
Close  down  the  American  missile  base  in  Eng- 
land. Is  it  possible  that  we  might  consider 
or  might  close  down  the  American  missile 
base  in  Turkey  and/or  in  Italy — not  because 
the  Soviets  demand  It  as  part  of  any  deal, 
but  because  the  missiles  there  might  be  get- 
ting obsolescent? 

Mr.  Qn.PATiuc.  We  don't  contemplate  clos- 
ing down  any  of  oiu:  foreign  bases  or  over- 
sea bases.  The  removal  of  the  Thors  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Kingdom  bases  is  a  mat- 
ter of  substituting  one  type  of  weapon  for 
another.  The  British,  the  United  Kingdom 
Valiant  bomber  force  will  be  able  to  cover  the 
targets  that  are  assigned  to  the  United  King- 
dom forces — they  and  other  externally  ap- 
plied strategic  weapons — to  a  point  where 
the  removal  of  the  Thors,  the  phasing  out  of 
the  Thors  will  not  again  affect  the  total  mili- 
tary equation. 

But  I  don't  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
change  our  present  strategy  of  having  many 
points  from  which  we  can  defend  ourselves 
if  need  be  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  saying  our  missile 
bases  in  Txirkey  are  still  a  valuable  part  of 
our  missile  defenses,  even  though  we  have 
adequate  Polaris  and  ICBM's? 

Mr.  Gnj>ATRic.  I  consider  all  the  bases  we 
have  today  as  Important  to  us.  Now  that 
doesn't  mean  that  there  will  not  come  times 
when  we  won't  modernize  our  weapons  in 
different  areas,  where  we  won't  substitute, 
have  different  combinations  of  forces,  but  as 
of  now.  oiu-  whole  NATO  base  structxu^  is 
the  foundation  of  our  plaiuiing  both  as  a — 
as  our  national  forces  and  the  NATO  forces 
and  therefore  we  have  no  thought  of  giving 
up  any  of  our  oversea  bases. 

Mr.  Clauc.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the 
Jupiter  missiles  in  Tiirkey  might  be  replaced 
by  a  more  modem  type  of  missile? 

Mr.  GnjATRic.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  what  will  be  done  with  the  Juplters. 
The  Juplters  today  are  assigned  targets 
which  are  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 


we  need  all  the  WMn 
ons  we  have  deployed.  *wp. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Mr.  Secretary,  both  PreslcU^. 
Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev  iTawS 
exchange  of  letters  said  that  the  Cuban  ^1 
demonstrates  anew  the  urgent  need  for  »»«* 
kind  of  trustworthy  disarmament  Dq^' 
have  any  new  proposals  in  this  connertw 
which  we  might  offer?  ""ecuon 

Mr.  Gn-PATRic.  I  do  not  know  of  any  n». 
proposals  which  have  geen  generated  out  nf 
this  particular  experience.  After  aU  we  r^ 
not  even  out  of  this  one  yet.  However  ou! 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency' aM 
the  other  elements  in  government  whirh 
work  on  this  whole  question  of  arms  contooi 
are  constantly  considering  how  we  can  mov# 
on  toward  the  goal  that  we  have  as  a  na 
tlonal  objective,  which  at  some  stage—ll 
may  not  seem  very  realizable  in  the  immedl 
ate  future — of  general  disarmament  And 
doubtless  In  connection  with  forthcoming 
disarmament  sessions,  we  will  be  revlewln» 
our  proposals  and  there  may  be  some  varia- 
tions In  what  we  have  heretofore  put  on  thu 
table  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  ScALi.  What  have  we  learned  about  our 
ability  to  deploy  forces  and  weapons  as  a 
result  of  the  Cuban  crisis? 

Mr  GiLPATXic.  We  have  relearned  a  lesson 
that  we  must  never  forget  In  this  time  In 
history  and  that  is  the  Importance  of  quick 
reaction,  the  ability  of  moving  fast  and  not 
having  the  kind  of  delays  for  example  that 
took  place  when  we  moved  forces  into  Leb- 
anon a  number  of  years  ago.  or  that  the 
British  and  the  French  encountered  In  the 
Suez  experience.  We  are  in  a  far  better 
position  today  than  we  ever  were,  and  I 
think  this  Cuban  exi>erience  shows  it.  to 
organize  and  dispose  of  our  forces  In  very 
fast  fashion. 

Mr.  Scau.  Were  you  generally  satlsfled 
with  the  speed  of  our  buildup  and  our  move- 
ment of  forces? 

Mr.  GmPATRic.  We  are  never  satisfied,  be- 
cause we  never  do  It  completely  right.  We 
learned  a  number  of  lessons  from  which  we 
win  profit.  You  try  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  these  things  as  well  as  the  somber 
side  and  I  think  the  military  command 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  have  learned 
a  lot  from  this  exercise  that  we  will  now 
grind  Into  our  procedures,  and  I  feel  that 
our  forces  did  a  splendid  Job.  all  of  them. 
Of  course  the  principal  b\irden  fell  upon 
the  Navy,  plus  the  technical  command  of 
the  Air  Force,  but  the  preparations  that  were 
laid  are  general  worldwide  alert.  The  move- 
ment of  our  forces  to  be  in  a  position  if  need 
be  to  take  stronger  military  action  was  done 
in  a  way  that  gave  us  all  a  good  deal  ol 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  want  to  get 
your  views  on  the  seriousness  of  the  fighting 
between  India  and  Red  China.  Do  you  think 
we  might  eventually  have  to  supply  troops 
as  well  as  arms  to  India? 

Mr.  GnjATHic.  I  am  not  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss that  issue  as  fully  as  others  might  be. 
I  have  been  pretty  well  preoccupied  this 
past  week  with  what  is  happening  down  In 
the  Caribbean.  But  you  must  remember  In 
the  context  of  your  question  that  the  Indiana 
have  a  very  large  and  well-trained  army  with 
strong  traditions  from  the  earlier  days  of 
their  association  with  the  British  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  able  to  render  a  pretty 
good  account  of  themselves  If  they  are 
pressed  further  by  the  Chinese  Conununists. 
Mr.  ScALi.  For  example,  sir,  do  you  think 
perhaps  we  might  need  mors  Jet  transports 
to  help  transport  weapons  faster  to  placsa 
like  India? 

Mr.  GiLPATUc.  We  have  a  major  buildup 
going  on  In  our  airlift  program  as  a  part 
of  the  budget  last  year  and  our  forthcoming 
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budget  which  will  be  presented  to  Congress 
the  first  of  the  year.  We  will  continue  to 
provide  increasing  numbers  of  long-range  air- 
craft for  carriage  both  of  soldiers,  forces,  and 
people,  as  well  as  of  equipment.  It  Is  a  very 
important  factor  in  this  quick  reaction  that 
I  spoke  of. 

Mr.  CiJkKK.  One  quick  final  question:  How 
about  that  defense  budget  that  is  going  to 
Congress  next  year,  is  it  going  to  be  bigger 
than  this  year? 

Mr.  OnJ»ATRic.  It  will  not  be  any  less,  but 
I  don't  think  the  Cuban  crisis  as  such  has 
changed  the  requirements  upwards.  I  think 
we've  got  a  long  time  ahead  when  we  are 
going  to  have  to  maintain  a  large  military 
establishment  for  the  protection  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  CuLRK.  Mr.  Secretary,  oiu:  time  is  Just 
about  up. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Secretary  Gllpatric, 
for  being  with  us  today  on  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

The  Announcix.  This  has  l^een  another  in 
ABC's  newsmaking  series  which  brings  you 
the  answers  to  the  Issues  of  today. 

Next  week  at  this  same  time  our  guest 
will  be  Congressman-elect  Robest  Tatt,  Jt., 
Republican  from  Ohio.  We  hope  that  you 
win  be  with  us. 


THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION  TO 
PREVENT  WATER  POLLUTION  BY 
SYNTHETIC  DETERGENTS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  rem8u*ks 
at  this  j)oint  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  pass- 
ing day  provides  added  evidence  of  the 
need  for  passage  of  H.R.  2105,  which  I 
introduced  last  January  17.  The  bill  will 
bar  from  interstate  commerce,  after  June 
30.  1965,  all  surface-active  detergents 
which  do  not  meet  standards  of  decom- 
posability  to  be  set  'oy  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  bill  I  have 
received  coimtless  letters  from  municipal 
officials,  sanitary  and  hydraulic  engi- 
neers, conservationists,  sportsmen  and 
citizens  aggrieved  by  the  growing  de- 
tergent pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  and  of  ground  water.  These 
letters  have  come  from  every  part  of  the 
Nation  and  have  been  virtually  unani- 
mous in  their  plea  for  action  in  the  di- 
rection I  have  proposed  to  protect  our 
vital  water  supply.  Only  last  week  it 
was  reported  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  that  detergent  pollution  had  oc- 
curred in  two  deep  water  wells  at  the 
Beltsville.  Md.,  Agricultural  Research 
Center  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

LOCALITIXS  FAVOR  ANTTDETERGENT  ACTION 

In  a  letter  to  me,  Mayor  Philip  J. 
Bailey,  of  Ottawa,  HI.,  has  described  de- 
tergent pollution  as  "an  extremely  seri- 
ous matter  to  the  municipalities." 

I  compliment  you  for  yoiir  action  and  I 
offer  any  assistance  that  I  may  render  to 
your  cause — 

He  wrote. 

George  P.  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River  Reclamation  Commis- 
sion in  Ohio,  declared  that  the  "crusade 
against  water  pollution  must  continue. 
It  could  mean  our  civilization."    The  city 


of  Wisconsin  Rapids  has  reported  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  favoring  legislation 
to  regulate  and  curb  the  use  of  synthetic 
detergents.  Many  other  localities  are 
considering  what  steps  they  may  take  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

But  the  problem  Is  nationwide  and  a 
national  solution  is  appropriate,  esp)e- 
cially  since  it  will  be  less  costly  and  more 
effective  than  local  regiilatory  attempts. 

The  use  of  synthetic  detergents — pop- 
ularly called  simply  detergents  even 
though  technically  soap  Is  also  a  deter- 
gent— has  come  into  its  own  since  World 
War  n.  Since  then,  the  amounts  of 
detergent  used  have  increased  with  the 
increases  in  self-service  laundries  and  in 
the  number  of  home  washing  machines. 
Last  year,  some  3.5  billion  pounds  of  de- 
tergents valued  at  $832  million  were  sold 
in  this  country,  and  the  volume  used  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  about  5  percent 
a  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  the  deter- 
gents now  being  sold  have  as  their  main 
ingredient  a  chemical  known  as  ABS, 
alkyl  benzine  sulphonate.  ABS  is  a 
cheap,  plentiful  bjTproduct  of  petroleum 
refining.  It  was  flrst  produced  during 
World  War  I  by  the  Germans  who  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  supplies  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  needed  for  soap  pro- 
duction by  the  Allied  naval  blockade. 
Detergents  made  with  ABS  have  su- 
perior cleaning  powers  and  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  of  the  multitudinous  forms 
required  for  household  and  commercial 
uses.  They  match  the  performance  of 
soap  in  soft  water  and  far  surpass  the 
old  natural  cleansers  in  hard  water. 
They  are  no  more  Irritating  than  soap  to 
sensitive  skin.  They  are  so  good  in  fact 
that  they  largely  sold  themselves  to  the 
American  consumers. 

But  when  they  have  done  their  job  of 
cleaning  and  are  discharged  into  bodies 
of  water  or  into  septic  tanks,  they  be- 
come a  real  and  growing  problem.  De- 
tergents with  ABS  are  highly  resistant 
to  the  natural  decomposition  and  to 
man's  sewage  treatment  processes. 
Although  some  detergent  pollution  is  re- 
moved Ijy  secondary  sewsige  treatment 
plants,  much  remains  in  the  water. 

"CSED"    WATEK    USED    MORE 

Thus  the  level  of  detergent  pollution  Is 
building  up  in  the  water  that  we  use. 
Research  on  how  to  remove  ABS  has  so 
far  failed  to  discover  any  way  of  remov- 
ing it  economically.  At  the  same  time 
the  reuse  of  water  is  increasing.  As 
population  becomes  more  concentrated 
in  great  metropolitan  centers,  water  fre- 
quently is  purified,  used,  discharged  as 
waste  water,  repurified,  reused  and  dis- 
charged again.  At  present  40  percent  of 
the  population  drinks  "used"  water. 

Well,  what  is  the  harm  of  this?  No 
one,  it  is  said,  has  died  of  detergent  pol- 
lution. In  fact  rather  large  doses  given 
to  test  animals  over  jjeriods  of  2  years 
or  less  have  shown  no  evidence  of  poison- 
ing. But  other  scientists  believe  that  the 
continued  intake  of  even  small  amounts 
of  ABS  cannot  help  but  be  harmful  to 
health.  Moreover,  West  German  scien- 
tists have  reported  finding  signs  that  de- 
tergents may  be  linked  to  cancer. 

My  husband,  who  U  a  physician,  and  I 
are   very  much  concerned  over  the  possible 


harmful  effects  of  the  prodigious  use  of  de- 
tergents in  our  country — 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Aldridge,  of  14  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  City,  wrote. 

Tou  are  doing  all  of  us  and  all  of  our  chil- 
dren a  wonderful  kindness  introducing  a  bill 
to  ban  the  use  of  detergents.  Tills  should 
take  effect  as  soon  as  possible — sooner  tti&n 
1966 — because  by  then  we  wlU  have  aU  our 
fresh,  clean  water  so  polluted  that  we  will  be 
ill  from  the  effect — 

Writes  Mrs.  Herbert  Rieskol,  of  11380 
Olennon  Drive,  Denver. 

No  one  knows  surely  the  degree  of  risk 
that  we  may  run.  But  we  dare  not  ig- 
nore the  danger,  particularly  when  rea- 
sonable action  can  avoid  it. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  other 
reasons  which  support  discontinuation 
of  the  use  of  ssmthetlc  detergents  which 
do  not  decompose  readily  after  use.  De- 
tergent concentrations  at  certain  levels 
cause  foaming  and  the  creation  of  suds. 
When  these  bubbles  turn  up  in  drinking 
water,  people  are  rightly  distressed. 
Water  should  be  appetizing  In  appear- 
ance and  should  not  be  laced  with  brand 
X  detergent. 

rOAM    IN    THE    DRINKING    WATXK 

In  homes  using  detergents  and  served  by 
a  septic  tank  and  well,  we  have  experienced 
water  so  foamy  and  bad  tasting  that  It  is 
Impossible  to  drink  it.  In  cities  where 
thousands  are  using  detergents,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  the  city  reservoirs 
bec<«ne  polluted  by  these  suds — 

Said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Norton,  of 
Post  Office  Box  241,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Although  it  would  not  be  necessary, 
numerous  housewives  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  do  without  deter- 
gents to  protect  the  water  supply. 

As  a  housewife,  I  enjoy  using  detergents 
but  would  gladly  give  them  up,  and  urge 
my  neighbors  to  do  likewise  if  it  will  help 
prevent  this  contamination  of  our  water 
suppUe 


Catherine  Bujold,  of  4925  54th  Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis,  wrote. 

Although  the  underground  water  supplies 
at  the  far  end  of  Long  Island  do  not  yet 
give  evidence  of  pollution  from  detergents, 
that  is  only  because  the  area  is  not  yet 
thickly  enough  settled.  Farther  west  on  the 
island  serious  trouble  is  already  being  expe- 
rienced— 

Said  Paul  W.  McQuillen,  of  Montauk 
Point,  Long  Island.  As  he  said,  there 
has  been  trouble  elsewhere  on  the  is- 
land. In  fact,  residents  last  year  were 
forced  to  use  bottled  water  to  avoid 
drinking  a  half-and-half  mixture  of 
water  and  suds. 

The  foaming  of  detergent-laden  water 
also  detracts  from  the  nation's  scenery 
by  marring  beautiful  rivers  and  streams. 

What  a  horrible  disgrace  to  allow  these 
chemicals  to  ruin  this  water  for  dovmstream 
Irrigation.     More  power  to  you — 

Said  a  letter  from  12  engineers  living 
in  Denver. 

In  my  work  as  a  sanitary  engineer — 

Edwin  E.  Crawford,  of  6012  Tahoe 
Way.  Sacramento,  Calif.,  wrote — 
I  have  seen  rafts  of  suds  floating  down  rivers 
and  a  head  of  suds  appearing  on  the  surface 
of  ground  water  siuoiples.  What  toxic  effect, 
if  any,  this  petroleum  derivative  has  on  wUd- 
life,  man   and  his  environs   is  presently   a 
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moot  question.  Howev<ar.  I  am  certain  tliat 
the  Ingestion  of  detergent  does  not  produce 
any  benefit  upon  tbe  recipient. 

Detergents  interfere  with  sewage  dis- 
posal by  causing  difficulties  in  coagula- 
tion and  sedimentation  of  the  sewage 
and  by  kneping  ojcygen  from  rea<diing 
the  contamtnanta.  Billows  of  suds  hare 
even  prevented  idant  employees  from 
seeing  what  they  were  doing. 

DKTKaOKNT  POLLUTION  HAKM8  FISH 

In  addition  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
not  uncommon  levels  of  detergent  pollu- 
tion are  harmful  to  fish.  A  report  by  a 
member  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary 
Engineer  Center  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  states  that  S3nithetic  detergents 
are  40  times  more  toxic  to  fish  in  hard 
water  than  soap.  And  most  surface 
waters  are  moderately  hard,  the  report 
notes.  Other  studies  Indicate  that  fish 
flee  toxic  substances  when  they  accumu- 
late gradually.  One  of  the  first  signs  of 
high  detergent  pollution  is  likely  to  be 
the  relative  absence  of  fish  in  their  usual 
areas. 

This  letter  is  Just  to  wish  you  luck  In  your 
upcomlnf  detergent  bill.  Here  In  Wllllams- 
vllle.  a  tubiirb  of  Buffsdo,  N.Y..  the  detergent 
ittuMten  la  getting  very  troublesome.  The 
fishing  in  Lake  Erie  has  declined  to  a  very 
sad  statShand  the  lake  in  general  Is  in  sadder 
8hi4>e.  'Tix9  water  in  other  waterways  like 
the  barge  canal  is  made  the  worse  because  of 
the  detMgents — 

Reported  John  R.  Lutgen,  of  9150  Ayer 
Road,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 

In  tlM  Oreat  Iiakes  area,  especiaUy,  where 
water  is  one  of  our  greatest  assets,  we  cant 
aflcxtl  to  let  this  type  of  poUutlon  go  un- 
checked much  longer.  As  a  fisherman,  I,  and 
probably  a  lot  of  others,  are  wondering  what 
next?  The  consequences  to  man  and  wUd- 
llf  e  oould  be  pretty  grim — 

Jim  Carter,  of  325  Fuller  Avenue  SE., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  wrote  to  me. 

SWITCH    TO    DKC0MP06ABLE    DET^UKNT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  again  to  empha- 
size that  my  bill  would  not  require  a  re- 
versiOD  to  soap  as  the  principal  cleans- 
ing agent  used  in  American  households. 
This  could  not  be  Justified  economically 
or  in  terms  of  the  inconvenience  to  house- 
wives it  would  caiise.  My  bin  would 
only  require  manufacturers  to  market 
a  type  of  detergent  that  does  decompose 
after  use  which  has  already  been  devel- 
oped In  Western  Germany.  This  tjrpe  of 
detergent  is  somewhat  more  expensive 
than  the  type  now  in  use  and  this,  nat- 
urally, has  deterred  producers  frcHn 
switdiing  to  it.  Obviously,  the  first  to 
do  so  would  be  placed  at  a  price  dis- 
advantage. Under  my  bill,  all  would  be 
required  to  convert  by  the  same  time. 
Futhermore,  the  setting  of  a  deadline 
for  conversion  to  the  new  tjrpe  of  deter- 
gent would  spur  research  to  lower  its 
price.  Detergent  that  decomposes  after 
use  cleans  Just  as  wen  as  the  perpetually 
foaming  variety. 

This  plan  is  patterned  after  one  adopt- 
ed in  Western  Germany  where  the  prob- 
lems from  synthetic  detergaits  contain- 
ing ABS  became  even  more  severe  than  in 
this  coimtry.  The  Genxian  legislation 
requires  that  the  detergent  be  capable 
of  80  percent  decomposition.  Tlie  law 
I  propose  would  require  ttiat  the  Surgeon 
General  set  standards  for  decomposabil- 


ity  which  I  would  expect  would  initially 
be  similar  to  those  established  in  Ger- 
many, lliere  is  no  questi<n  that  these 
can  be  met.  The  same  standards  would 
apply  to  foreign  products,  which  would 
be  barred  from  this  country  if  they  did 
not  conform  to  the  Surgeon  General's 
standards. 

As  everyone  concerned  with  pollution 
problems  recognizes,  the  elimination  of 
detergent  pollution  will  meet  only  part  of 
the  total  water  c>oUution  problem.  Yet 
the  detergent  pollution  presents  a  signifi- 
cant challenge  because  it  presents  us 
with  the  oppKjrtunity  to  deal  with  a  spe- 
cific source  of  [>ollution  by  specific  meas- 
ures that  are  wholly  within  our  grasp. 
Therefore,  we  should  not  hesitate.  We 
should  take  this  step  not  for  itself  alone 
but  also  as  a  harbinger  of  other  actions 
to  assure  our  vital  supply  of  pure  water. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Kahsten,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Laod  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth) .  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patxan.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  14,  to  revise  and  extend 
ills  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarlcs   in   the   Congrissiomal 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rxuss. 

Mr.  Staeblkr. 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Short. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ellsworth)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  TOLLIFSOH. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  tp  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.       i 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aiidjoum. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  February  14. 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon.       j 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commvuiications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

375.  A  communication  from  the  F»re8ident 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
new  obllgational  authority  In  the  amount  of 
$277,870,280     for     various     agencies     and 


♦3.054,300  for   the  District  ot  CSolumhl.  ♦». 
ascal   year    1963    (H.   Doc.   No.   63  )^to  tt 
OomnUttee  on  Apprt^rlaUona  and  ordf^Jr* 
be  printed.  "wea  to 

376.  A  cominunlcation  from  the  Preaid* 
of  the  United  States,  tranamltting  T^I 
poeed  supplemental  appropriation  for  ttl 
fiscal  year  1963  in  the  amount  of  $508  ITajSi 
and  an  amendment  to  the  budget  for  tS 
fiscal  year  1964  involving  a  decrease  in  th! 
amount  of  »508,172.000  for  the  Departing 
of  Agriculture  (H.  Doc.  No.  64) ;  to  the  Oom 
mittee  on  Apprc^rlations  and  ordered  tn  hI 
printed.  ^ 

377.  A  communication  from  the  PreBldent 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bUl  to  provide  for 
increased  Federal  Government  participation 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nil. 
tion's  Capital  City  and  to  authorize  Pedeni 
loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  foe  capital 
improvement  programs";  to  the  C<Mnmittee 
on  the  District  of  Oolumbia. 

378.  A  communication  frcxn  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  prc^x)6ed  biU  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Academt 
of  Foreign  Affairs";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

379.  A  letter  frona  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Offloe  of  the  Preeident 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriattons 
listed  in  his  report  have  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  indicates  a  necessity  for  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriation,  piir- 
suant  to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Ck»mnlttee  on 
Appropriations. 

380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoied 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  to  determine  minimum 
training  requirements  prior  to  rating  avia- 
tors, pilots,  and  observers";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

381.  A  letter  fron  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
progress  nuide  in  liquidating  the  asMta  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration for  the  period  ending  December  31, 
1962,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  230,  and  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  P.R.  4633); 
to  the  Conuulttee  on  BanlLing  and  Currency. 

382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  ol 
Education  on  the  administration  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  Slat  Congress,  as  amended. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1963, 
pursuant  to  the  above  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  LabtH'. 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  audit  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1962.  pursxiant  to  31  VS.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  No. 
65);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eraticms  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

384.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  determination  of 
needs  for  major  spare  components  placed 
at  supply  depots  and  on  vessels  for  short- 
range  guided  missiles,  Department  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  design  and 
construction  activities  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  personal  property  received  by 
State  surplus  property  agencies  for  distri- 
bution to  public  health  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  civil  defense  organizations, 
for  the  period  October  1  through  December 
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31,  1962,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Ooremment 
Operations. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Administrative  Operations.  Department  of 
Conuneroe,  transmitting  a  report  of  foreign 
excess  property  disposed  of  during  calendar 
year  1962  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, pursuant  to  Public  Law  152,  Slst 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
mortgage  insurance  and  loans  to  help  finance 
the  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  fa- 
cilities for  the  group  practice  of  medicine  or 
dentistry";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  assist 
States  in  combating  mental  retardation 
through  ocnstructlon  of  research  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  provide 
for  asslstsmce  In  the  construction  and  initial 
operation  of  comm\inity  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  section  64(a)(2)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

392.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946.  for  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1962,  pursuant  to  section  13  of 
the  above  act;  to  the  Committee  aa  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

393.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  &  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  S  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  (76  Stat.  382,  383);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  (76  Stat.  382,  383);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304(e).  listing  certain  required  In- 
formation with  respect  to  certain  contracts 
tinder  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11)  and  (16);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port relating  to  the  advisory  committees 
which  have  assisted  the  Secretary  in  carry- 
ing out  any  of  his  functions  during  the 
calendar  year  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-543;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

397.  A  letter  from  the  ^'Tommlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classlQcation. 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prining  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS :  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2513.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of  im- 
ported articles  to  be  marked  to  Indicate  the 
country  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  33).  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HAYS  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  3668.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Academy  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  3669.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabUizatlon,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and  to 
confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  reseUers  In  the  distribution  of 
goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  3670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and  to 
confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conitnittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  3671.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Judgments 
against  the  United  States  under  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  shall  run  only  in 
favor  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  group  of  Indians  or 
a  successor  organization;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  Jl.  3672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Savery-Pot  Hook.  Boetwick  Park,  and 
Fruitland  Mesa  participating  reclamation 
projects  under  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  InEular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

HJl.  3673.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Federal  funds  to  non-Federal 
entities  desiring  to  undertake  projects  for 
flood  control  and  related  purposes;  to  the 
C  ■>mmltte€  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  3674.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarUT  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H.R.  3676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  city  of  Milan,  Tenn.,  of  cer- 
tain interests  reserved  by  the  United  States 
in  and  to  certain  property  heretofore  con- 
veyed to  such  city;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3677.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1072  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  individuals  who  have  completed 
20  years  of  Federal  service  and  at  least  8 


years  of     ctive  duty;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJt.  8678.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  to  extend 
until  June  80,  1968.  the  period  within  which 
applications  for  payments  thereun<ler  may 
be  made  by  former  enlisted  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  3679.  A  hiU  providing  for  oonstruc- 
tion  of  a  highway,  and  appurtenances 
thereto,  traversing  the  Mississippi  Valley;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  3680.  A  bill  authorizing  a  surrey  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a 
canal  and  waterway  connecting  the  liilMls- 
sippi  River  and  the  Tennessee  River,  via  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Obion  River  and  the  Big 
Sandy  River,  or  its  tributaries,  Tennessee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  8681.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4107  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  an  additional  allowance  to  cer- 
tain physicians  assigned  to  duty  at  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  where  it  is  difficult 
to  recruit  or  retain  physicians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

HJl.  3682.  A  bUl  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Abraham   Lincoln   a    legal    holiday;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  3683.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  reduce  the  old-age  or  wife's  in- 
surance benefits  of  a  woman  becom.lng  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  before  she  attains  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  3684.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  systems,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Cxxrrency. 
ByMr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  3885.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Judgments 
against  the  United  States  tinder  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  shall  run  only  in 
favor  of  a  tribe,  band  or  group  of  Indians  or 
a  successor  organization;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  3886.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
Of  economic  stabUizatlon  by  requiring  the 
disclorure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  C\irrency. 

HJl.  3687.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  S-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chUdren  in 
aU  of  the  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HJl.  3688.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
In  the  construction  and  initial  operation  of 
oonununlty  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  pxu-poses;  to  the  (Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3080.  A  blU  to  assist  States  In  com- 
tMitlng  mental  retardation  through  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  and  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 

HJl.  3690.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  qtiallty 
and  price  stabUizatlon.  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  xmfair  methods  of  dlstrlbiitlon  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  eqoallae  the  rights 
of  producers  and  resellers  In  the  distribution 
of  goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3691.  A  bill  to  exclude  cargo  which  is 
lumber  from  certain  tariff  ftUn^  reqtUre- 
ments  under  the  Shipping  Act.  1016;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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By  Mr.  JENSKN: 
HJl.  3692.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Legislative 
R«(vgaiilsatlon  Act  of  1946  to  proTlde  for 
more  effeotlTe  evalxiatlon  of  the  fiscal  re- 
qulremanta  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Ooremment  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Ux.  UNDSAT: 
HJl.  3693.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Fire  Is- 
land National  Seashore,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the    Ck>nunittee    on   Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
HH.  3694.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia t<x  administration  in  connection  with 
the  Oeorge  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
HJl.  3696.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
HJl.  3697.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  in  co- 
operation with  the  several  States:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies.   

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
HJl.  3698.  A  bill  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1968  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  teachers  and 
other  employees  covered  by  the  same  retire- 
ment system  in  the  State  of  Maine  may  be 
treated  as  being  covered  by  separate  retire- 
ment systems  for  purposes  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
HJl.  3699.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3964  and 
8964  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
permit  individuals  to  be  advanced  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  to 
the  highest  permanent  grade  in  which  they 
served  satisfactorily;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJl.  3700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl.  3701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and  to 
confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  In  the  distribution  of 
goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  CKONSKI: 
HJl.  3702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  donation 
to  farmers  and  stockmen  of  feed  for  live- 
stock in  areas  In  which  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion denies  them  their  usxuU  sources  of 
feed;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  3703.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  66 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
maternity  benefits  for  spouses  of  persons 
called  to  active  duty  on  or  after  August  1, 
1961.  after  the  termination  of  their  active 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Obm- 
nxlttee  on  Armed  Serrlces. 

HJl.  3704.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(c) 
Of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 


provide  for  payment  in  full  fc«-  the  costs 
of  commercial  transportation  of  certain 
trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  owned  by  mem- 
bers at  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3706.  A  biU  to  require  the  expendi- 
tiu-e  of  75  percent  of  the  funds  expended 
for  the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair 
of  naval  vessels  to  be  expended  with  private 
ship-repair  yards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3706.  A  bill  to  declare  a  policy  as 
to  the  existence  of  public  domain  in  Wis- 
consin In  lands  erroneously  meandered  and 
Ijrlng  between  the  original  meander  line 
and  the  lakeshore,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  landowners  whose  title  to  water-fronting 
property  has  been  brought  into  question  by 
reason  of  errors  In  the  original  survey;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3707.  A  bill  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Bad  River  Band  and  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa 
Indians  of  Wisconsin  shall  not  be  subject 
within  their  reservation  to  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  with  respect  to  the 
prohibition  against  payment  of  annuities 
to  employees  who  render  compensated  serv- 
ice to  the  last  person  (other  than  an  em- 
ployer, as  defined)  by  whom  they  were  em- 
ployed before  their  annuities  began  to  accrue; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3709.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  permit  operating  and 
construction  differential  subsidies  to  be  paid 
with  respect  to  vessels  operating  in  the  do- 
mestic commerce  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  3711.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
sion tor  the  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
disabled  30  percent  or  more  while  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  or  In  extrahazardous  serv- 
ice, including  such  service  under  conditions 
simulating  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  3712.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(s) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  compensation  payable  under  that 
subsection  may  be  payable  to  veterans  who 
are  entitled  to  compensation  at  total  disa- 
bility rates  and  who  are  permanently  house- 
bound; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HH.  3713.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  rates  of  pension  payable  under  such  sec- 
tion shall  be  not  less  than  those  payable 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Oommlttse  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3714.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  for  the  paynaent  of 
pensions  to  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  3715.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  1955.  and 
July  1,  1963;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  3716.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  certain  service  shall  be  con- 
sidered active  service  for  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing individuals  for  hospital  and  medical  care 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3717.  A  MU  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 


veterans  who  serve  2  or  more  yean  i 
peacetime  shall  be  entlUed  to  a  prewuantw 
that  chronic  diseases,  becoming  manJf^ 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  »«oariSoB 
from  service  are  service -connected  to  ^. 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3718.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  th* 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  chud 
to  a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administrs 
tlon  is  based  upon  the  veteran's  hayins 
served  In  World  War  I.  the  beneficiary  »hall 
if  otherwise  eligible  have  the  right  to  elect 
payment  of  pension  under  either  the  provl- 
slons  of  title  38  as  In  effect  on  June  so  iMn* 
or  as  amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Act  of  1959.  whichever  provides  the  greater 
benefit;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af. 
fairs. 

HJl.  3719.  A  bill  to  provide  a  basis  for 
payment  of  death  pension  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  a  widow  or  child  of  a 
person  who  served  In  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict,  and  who  died 
while  on  active  duty  under  circumstances 
which  are  held  not  to  be  a  basis  for  an 
award  of  death  compensation  or  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3720.  A  bill  to  amend  section  708  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  effective  date  of  national  service  life 
Insvirance  applied  for  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterajxs'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3721.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  in  de- 
termining eligibility  of  a  veteran  to  dis- 
ability pension  the  income  of  a  spouse  shall 
not  be  counted  in  computing  the  veteran's 
annual  income;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  3722.  A  bill  to  extend  wartime  rates 
of  compensation  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents for  service-connected  disabilities 
Incurred  during  periods  when  individuals 
may  be  inducted  for  service  m  the  military 
or  naval  service  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3733.  A  blU  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3724.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  a  duty  on  iron  ore;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  for  iron  ore  from  de- 
posits in  the  United  States  to  27^^  percent; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  withhold  the  Uz 
credit  provided  under  section  3302  from 
maritime  employers  In  States  that  do  not 
meet  the  conditions  required  by  section 
3305(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3727.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  Insurance  benefits  to  dis- 
abled children  of  an  insured  individual  even 
though  such  Individual  has  not  himself  be- 
come entitled  to  benefits  or  died;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3728.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  a  husband  or  widower  have  been 
dependent  upon  his  wife  in  order  to  qualify 
for  husband's  or  widower's  instu-ance  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  her  wage  record;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3729.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Socltil  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  "dlsabiUty"  for  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeae;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3730.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
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tlon  from  the  highway  use  tax  for  certain 
Tehlcles  which  are  used  during  only  part  of 
the  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mecms. 

HJl.  3731.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  lllegitl- 
jnate  children  may  In  certain  circumstances 
become  entitled  to  benefits  thereunder  not- 
withstanding State  laws  which  would  other- 
wise prevent  such  entitlement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3732.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  2  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
more  liberal  formula  for  use  by  farmers  in 
determining  their  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  for  social  security  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8733.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secm-ity  Act  to  provide  that  the  wait- 
ing period  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
may  be  waived  in  cases  of  terminal  illness  or 
other  disability  which  can  be  expected  to 
result  in  death;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  3734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  may  establish 
and  operate  new  branches  in  States  only  if 
State  savings  and  loan  associations,  or  State 
banks  and  trust  companies,  are  permitted 
by  State  law  or  practice  to  establish  and 
operate  new  branches  In  such  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  CJurrency. 

HJl.  3735.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confed- 
erated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

HJl.  3736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  in- 
creased personal  exemptions  for  his  children 
while  they  are  attending  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 

H.  R.  3737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amotint 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  41.200 
to  $2,400  yearly  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  3738.  A  bill  to  promote  State  com- 
mercial fishery  research  and  development 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  3739.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  cost-of-living  allowances  re- 
ceived by  certain  caretakers  and  clerks  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  or  in  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJl.  3740.  A  blU  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs, 
or  other  performance  standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  3741.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  In  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  January  16,  1883,  to  temporary  summer 
employment,  and  for  other  piupoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas : 

H.R.  8742.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  transfer  of  pro- 
ducer rice  acreage  allotmente;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  8743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  re- 
strain certain  unfair  methods  of  dlsUlbutlon 
and  to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the 
rights  of  producers  and  resellers  in  the  dis- 


tribution of  goods  identified  by  distinguish- 
ing brands,  names,  or  tovdemarks,  and  for 
other  p\irpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Fcx-elgn  Commerce. 
ByMr.  WALTER: 

HJL  3744.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  any  payments  or  contributions  by 
persons  registered  with  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1938;  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committae  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAT: 

H.R.  3745.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  re- 
strain certain  unfair  methods  of  distribu- 
tion and  to  confirm,  defljie,  and  equalize 
the  rights  of  producers  and  resellers  In  the 
distribution  of  goods  identified  by  distin- 
guishing brands,  names,  or  trademarks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  the  1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
admit  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  with  certain  prl\'i- 
leges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint    resolution    expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 

H.    Con.    Res.    89.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  Congress  on  repre- 
sentation  of   China  in   the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REEFEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  traU  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  determination  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lattu-e  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  construction  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  proposed  Snettl- 
sham  and  Brt-dley  Lake  hydroelectric  power 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  enacting  such  legislation  as  is  neces- 
sary to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  amend  certificates  of  title 
to  Indemnity  lands  so  as  to  vest  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  all  title  to  said  lands.  Including 
phosphate  underlying  the  same,  so  as  to  con- 
from  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Congress 
In  the  admission  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  at  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors; to  the  Oomznlttas  on  th«  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  3746.  A  biU   for   the  relief  of  Sauley 
Peter  Mahanna;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FIND: 
HJl.  3747.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Pav- 
Ica     Labetlc;     to     the     Conunlttee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  3748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Zofla 
Mieclellca;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3749.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUiam  Roberts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 
H.R.  3750.  A  blU  for  relief  of  Mrs.  John  C. 
Chamberlain;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LmDSAT: 
H.R.  3761.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Oel 
Koel    Giok   Ho;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  8762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jong  Dae 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJl.    8753.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Gorgonlo  B.  Pollcar,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.    3754.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Kojl 
Kojtma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olendal 
W.  Hancock:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  ytr.  OHARA  of  Rllnols: 
H.R.  3756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
and  Ayten  nkin;   to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
HJl.  8757.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Wltold 
A.  Lanowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  at  the 
United  States  to  Mrs.  Harriet  La  Polnte 
Vanderventer;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Instilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  3759.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  W.  R. 
Wade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SH3INER: 
H.R.  37«0.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Notah  Tayah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HJl.  8761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Fahlm  Ellas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Krystyna  Chmlelewska;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  250.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  HJl.  3640,  for  the  relief  oC  the 
O'Brien  Dleselectrlc  Corp.,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Ad^tional  Tax  Exemptioii  for  Taxpayer 
a  Blind  DependcBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or   CALITOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,1963 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  10,  1963,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  1659,  which  would  grant  an  addi- 
tional tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  is  blind. 

Enactment  of  this  measure,  I  believe, 
would  represent  little  in  lost  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  but  its  enactment 
wovild  serve  to  lessen,  in  some  small  de- 
gree, the  tax  burdens  of  those  who  pro- 
vide a  home  and  pay  for  the  special  needs 
of  blind  persons  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  support. 

The  blind  schoolchild  has  a  need  for 
the  various  tools  and  devices  which  have 
been  developed  to  aid  them  in  efforts  to 
obtain  an  education — which  will  assist 
immeasurably  to  offset  the  handicapping 
consequences  of  blindness.  For  example, 
a  sightless  child  attending  school  has  a 
need  for  a  typewriter  and  a  braille  writer, 
for  a  tape  recorder  and  a  supply  of  tapes. 
The  blind  child  must  have  these  spe- 
cial appliances,  these  special  tools  and 
devices  if  the  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
education  is  to  be  more  nearly  equal  to 
that  available  to  the  child  with  sight. 

Until  the  blind  schoolchild  has  learned 
to  travel  alone,  he  must  be  escorted  to 
and  from  school  by  an  adult,  or  special 
transportation  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  him— and  paid  for  by  a  tax- 
paying  adult. 

The  blind  schoolchild's  need  for 
sighted  readers  is  insatiable — a  continu- 
ing and  ever-increasing  cost  as  they  ad- 
vance through  the  grades — as,  perhaps, 
he  or  she  attends  a  college  or  a  univer- 
sity. 

Ordinarily,  these  special  needs — the 
cost  of  these  special  requirements — are 
met  by  a  child's  parents.  They  are  met 
and  paid  for  out  of  family  income. 

The  married  son,  already  supporting  a 
wife  and  children,  already  overburdened 
and  perhaps  overwhelmed  by  mounting 
family  expenses,  yet  providing  financial 
assistaruie  to  a  parent  who  is  blind,  soon 
discovers  that  his  parent's  needs  are  not 
only  the  usual  basic  needs — for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter — but,  the  depend- 
ent parent  by  reason  of  lack  of  sight,  has 
other  equally  important  requirements 
which  must  be  met. 

Unable  to  travel  alone — to  the  store  or 
to  church,  to  visit  friends,  to  move  at  all 
outside  of  the  familiar  surroundings  of 
home — the  sightless  parent  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  sighted  guide. 

The  blind  parent  may  need  help  In 
preparing  meals  and  in  the  performance 
of  other  household  tasks. 

The  devoted  son  or  daughter,  already 
burdened  with  immediate  family  respon- 


sibilities, must  somehow  manage  to  meet 
these  special  needs  of  blind  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  special  needs  of  which 
I  speak  are  not  limited  to  the  blind 
schoolchild  or  to  the  elderly  person  who 
is  without  sight,  they  are  not  attribut- 
able to  educational  activities  nor  old  age; 
but  they  are  needs  peculiar  to  the  cir- 
cimistances  of  blindness.  They  may 
vary  as  the  age.  aspirations,  and  condi- 
tions of  individual  blind  persons  vary, 
but,  whatever  the  situation  of  the  indi- 
vidual blind  person  may  be.  they  are 
needs  that  must  be  met  If  those  who  are 
blind  are  to  live  and  function  independ- 
ently, though  without  sight,  in  a  sight- 
oriented  society. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  does 
not  embody  a  principle  foreign  to  Fed- 
eral law.  For  the  Congress  has  already 
given  statutory  recognition  to  the  bur- 
densome costs  attributable  to  blindness 
by  providing  an  additional  tax  exemp- 
tion to  the  person  who  is  blind. 

The  measure  which  I  am  offering 
would  extend  this  recognition  to  include 
those  who  support  dependents  who  are 

blind. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
we  may  honor  those  who  expend  their 
resources  that  blind  children  and  blind 
persons  who  are  dependent  upon  them 
may  live  better  lives  and  commend  these 
people  for  their  generosity  and  unselfish- 
ness, honor  is  not  enough.  Commenda- 
tion is  not  enough.  These  people  need 
and  merit  our  help,  they  need  and  merit 
financial  help,  the  kind  of  financial  help 
that  would  be  provided  by  enactment  of 
my  bill  into  law.  I 


The  Bank  HoUdajr  of  1933 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or   MICHIO&M 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11, 1963 
Mr.    STAEBLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    30 
years   ago   today   marked   one   of   the 
moments  of  greatest  economic  distress  in 
the  history  of  our  great  country. 

In  an  era  of  growth  and  stability  of 
our  financial  institutions,  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  recall  or  imagine  the  virtually  com- 
plete paralysis  of  our  banking  system 
and  the  economic  chaos  of  those  days 
three  decides  ago.  Bank  failures  were 
occurring  all  over  the  Nation  at  such  an 
alarming  rate,  that  one  Gtovernor  after 
another  declared  bank  holidays  of  vary- 
ing lengths.  On  February  4,  1933.  Lou- 
isiana declared  a  1-day  holiday.  In 
Michigan,  30  years  ago  today.  Gov.  W. 
A.  Comstock  issued  the  first  of  thre-i 
proclamations,  closing  Michigan's  bank- 
ing institutions.  By  March  2d.  21  other 
States  had  suspended  or  drastically  re- 
stricted banking  operations.  In  New 
York,  at  4:20  a.m.  on  March  4.  Governor 
Lehman,  of  New  York,  proclaimed  a  bank 


holiday  which  spread  like  wildfire  across 
the  Nation.    This  was  Inauguration  Day 
for  President  Roosevelt.    Thus,  at  the 
time  P.  D.  Roosevelt  was  being  sworn 
into  office  there  was  not  a  single  State  In 
the  Union  that  had  not  either  closed  or 
otherwise  restricted  its  banks.    The  next 
day  a  proclamation  by  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  made  the  holiday  uni- 
versal.     Invoking  powers  granted  by  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Acts.  Roosevelt 
declared  a  4-day  national  banking  holi- 
day, effective  March  6.  1933,  later  ex- 
tended  to  March  13.     This  holiday  sus- 
pended all  transactions  in  the  Federal 
Reserve   and   other  banks,   trust  com- 
panies, credit  unions,  and  building  and 
loan    associations.    It    also    placed  an 
embargo  for  a  like  period  on  the  export 
of  gold,  silver,  and  currency,  and  ordered 
that  gold  and  silver  could  be  exported  or 
withdrawn  only  on  a  license  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Nine  hours  after  Congress  convened  on 
March  9,  1933,  it  passed  the  ESnergency 
Banking  Act  to  validate  the  banking  holi- 
day and  the  gold  embargo  and  to  formu- 
late  the   procedure   for   reopening  the 
banks.    Added   stability   was   given  to 
many  banks  by  empowering  the  Recon- 
struction  Finance   Corporation  to  buy 
preferred  stock  in  distressed  banks.    1^) 
meet  the  danger  of  depositors'  runs  when 
the  holiday  ended,  this  law  also  per- 
mitted the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  lend 
money  even  to  nonmember  State  banks. 
During  the  first  3  days  after  the  bank- 
ing holiday,  4.509  national  banks  and 
567  State  member  banks  opened,  repre- 
senting about  75  percent  of  all  the  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Others  were  permitted  to  open  according 
to  their  state  of  solvency  on  a  more  re- 
stricted basis.    About  1.000  banks,  5  per- 
cent  of   the   Nation's   total,    remained 
closed.    This  drastic  experience  was.  of 
course,  a  major  factor  in  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion in  June  1933.  whose  history  has  been 
such  that  nothing  remotely  similar  to 
the  bank  failures  of  the  early  1930's  has 
occurred  or  threatened  since. 

The  lessons  we  learned  during  those 
depressing  days  produced  bold  new  con- 
cepts in  the  field  of  banking.  These  new 
concepts,  which  were  put  into  action  by 
National  and  State  legislation,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  stability  and  public 
confidence  which  banking  institutions 
across  the  country  today  enjoy.  The 
banking  structure  of  today  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  heroic  actions  taken  30  years 
ago. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  without  legis- 
lation establishing  three  important  Fed- 
eral agencies  we  would  have  had  chaos. 
These  agencies  were  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  for  providin* 
preferred  capital  and  loans  where 
needed;  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  to  restore  confidence  among 
bank  depositors,  and  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  for  taking  over  slow 
loans  of  Individuals,  primarily  mortgages. 
But  equally  important  were  the  many 
individuals,  in  both  State  and  National 


Government,  who  gave  untiringly— and 
often  thanklessly — of  their  talents  In 
meeting  and  resolving  this  emergency. 

Most  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  men  such  as  Jesse 
Jones,  head  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation;  Walter  Cummings, 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  Leo 
Crowley,  who  carried  the  agency  through 
Its  real  development. 

Today,  however,  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  another  man  who  played  an  equal- 
ly important  role  in  Michigan's  note- 
worthy recovery. 

He  is  Rudolph  E.  Reichert,  former 
banking  commissioner  of  Michigan  from 
1927  until  February  1936;  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Ann  Arbor  Bank,  and  now  a 
director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Bank. 

Mr.  Reichert  served  Michigan  and  the 
country  well  during  the  years  of  recov- 
ery. 

He  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
first  man  in  the  United  States  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing faith  in  banks. 

He  sold  this  concept  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan. 
who  piloted  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  law  through  Congress. 

Mr.  Reichert  also  originated  the  Mich- 
igan plan  which  enabled  State-chartered 
banks  to  reopen  as  going  concerns  rather 
than  suffer  through  long-drawn-out  re- 
ceiverships. 

The  emergency  banking  law  of  1933 
put  Mr.  Reichert  in  control  of  the  State's 
financial  institutions  whose  assets 
totaled  nearly  $2  billion. 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  his  2 -year 
stewardship  over  these  institutions  was 
a  model  in  the  judicious  exercise  of 
power  given  him  luider  the  law. 

When  Mr.  Reichert  resigned  as  Bank- 
ing Commissioner  on  February  15,  1936. 
214  Michigan  banks  had  been  reorga- 
nized. 

And  the  records  further  show  that  at 
that  time  every  State  bank  then  operat- 
ing in  Michigan  was  a  No.  1  bank — No. 
1  among  the  four  classifications  used  by 
Federal  agencies. 

I  am  happy  to  call  public  attention 
to  this  date,  and  to  the  service  Mr. 
Reichert  and  others  like  him  rendered 
Michigan  and  the  country. 


Qnalhy  Stabilization  Bill 
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Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Congress- 
man Madden,  state  that  he  and  Chair- 
man Harris  are  introducing  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  in  the  88th  Congress. 
I  will  also  sponsor  the  bill  in  sup- 
port of  the  effort  to  pass  the  same  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  first  sessloa 


This  bill  follows  the  principle  of  protect- 
ing resellers  and  the  public  by  empower- 
ing the  manufacturer  to  safeguard, 
against  defamation,  his  property  rights 
in  his  brand  name  or  trademark.  A 
prime  pxirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the 
public  against  deterioration  of  product 
quality.  Such  deterioration  can  be 
forced  by  relentless  demands  for  cheap- 
ening of  labor  and  materials  so  as  to  per- 
mit lower  and  lower  retail  prices.  The 
consiuner  little  suspects  that  quality  dis- 
appears much  faster  than  production 
costs  can  be  reduced. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  is  not  di- 
rected toward  any  specific  class  of  re- 
seller. It  is  directed  instead  toward  the 
protection  of  property  rights  in  the 
trademark  against  destructive,  deceptive, 
unfair  practices,  regardless  of  who  com- 
mits them  or  where  they  are  committed. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  bill  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  who  are  leaders 
in  this  legislation,  is  a  good  sign  and  in- 
dicates favorable  prospects  for  passage. 


A  Deserved  Tribute 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  satisfaction  and 
agreement  with  its  praise  that  I  read  of 
the  tribute  paid  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Representa- 
tive Robert  E.  Jones,  to  Senator  John  J. 
Sparkman  at  the  recent  testimonial  to 
the  Senator  here  in  Washington  by  the 
Alabama  Credit  Union  League.  In  an 
effort  to  have  Congressman  Jones'  trib- 
ute to  a  splendid  champion  of  the  credit 
union  movement.  I  ask  inclusion  of  this 
telegraphic  message  in  the  Record.  It 
reads: 

Mt  Dear  Friends:  I  deeply  regret  that  a 
speaking  engagement  in  Alabama  pR-events 
me  from  attending  your  testimonial  dinner 
in  honor  of  my  old  friend  and  coUeague 
Senator  Sparkman. 

I  am  a  faltMul  reader  of  the  attractive 
little  magazine  your  league  sends  to  me 
regularly.  From  It  alone,  I  know  of  the 
high  regard  you  hold  for  Senator  Sparkman. 
However,  I  honestly  feel  that  I  could  en- 
hance your  esteem  for  him,  high  as  It  is, 
by  recalling  for  you  in  person,  the  innumer- 
able anecdotes  and  Instances  in  which  he 
revealed  his  sincere  Interest  In  the  credit 
union  movement  In  general  and  our  own 
Alabama  league  In  partlcxilar. 

John  Sparkman  and  I  have  often  spoken 
of  what  a  blessing  credit  unions  would  have 
been  to  us  and  oxir  people  in  the  so-called 
good  old  days,  when  the  wca-d  "credit." 
was  only  a  word  in  a  dictionary,  or  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  neighborhood  grocery 
store.  His  pioneering,  early  championship 
of  the  credit  union  idea  sprung  from  a 
genuine  compassion  for  everyday  people  and 
their  problems,  which  often  are  due  to  the 
simple  lack  of  money  and  credit. 

John  Sparkman  Is  one  of  those  good  legis- 
lators who  has  never  looked  at  people 
through  the  bars  of  the  dollar  sign. 


Again.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
with  you  and  recall  many  of  the  battles  he 
has  fought  for  you  and  credit  unionism 
everywhere.  Their  resounding  suoceas  Is,  I 
know,  a  source  of  personal  satisfaction  to 
him. 

It  is  highly  fitting  and  proper  that  you 
honor  him.  He  has  proven  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  stanchest  friends  your  league  has  ever 
had, 

Bob  Jones. 


Democratic  Ideals  and  Institiitions  Tangbt 
by  Milwaukee  Profettor  Golifhtly 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  truly  fan- 
tastic increases  in  scientific  knowledge, 
in  world  population,  and  in  the  power  of 
weap>ons  of  mass  destruction  are  chang- 
ing radically  the  old  framework  of  our 
thinking.  "The  philosophic  assimiptions 
underlying  our  democratic  Ideals  and  in- 
stitutions are  being  challenged  by  great 
events  as  well  as  by  men.  It  is,  there- 
fore, especially  necessary  for  us  to  think 
deeply  about  democracy  and  particu- 
larly about  our  democracy. 

Just  such  profound  consideration  is  be- 
ing fostered  in  Milwaukee  by  means  of 
a  televised  course  in  philosophy,  centered 
on  the  understandiiig  of  our  democratic 
ideals  and  Institutions.  This  excellent 
program,  which  is  coming  into  the  homes 
of  many  citizens  hitherto  unconcerned 
with  philosophy,  is  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  Cornelius  L.  Oolightly,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Milwaukee. 

Professor  Oolightly  has  a  remarkable 
breadth  of  experience  as  an  educator, 
writer,  and  political  and  social  leader. 
This  wide  experience  and  his  erudition 
make  this  course  an  attractive  oppor- 
tunity for  a  large  number  of  people  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  course  consists  of  eight  half-hour 
Informal  television  commentaries  by 
Professor  GolighUy  and  two  television 
panel  discussions  with  other  members 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  faculty. 
The  student's  study  guide,  which  was 
prepared  by  Professor  Oolightly,  is  a 
handbook  with  background  notes,  com- 
mentaries, and  pertinent  questions  for 
Americaiis  to  think  about  and  talk  about 
with  their  friends. 

Works  to  read  include  the  writings  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  are  primarily 
literary  or  political  figures,  of  Thorstein 
Veblen,  because  his  economic  writings  il- 
lustrate the  influence  of  his  philosophi- 
cal studies,  of  Walter  Llppmaim,  and  of 
academic  philosophers  such  as  T.  V. 
Smith  and  John  Dewey. 

Dr.  Oolightly's  course  is  one  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  attention  of  educa- 
tional programers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 
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Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
100  srears  ago  the  great  emancipator, 
Abraluun  Lincoln,  said:  "A  house  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand."  This 
philoeoirfiy  applies  to  our  two  great  po- 
litical parties  as  well  as  our  Nation 
Itself. 

In  the  overall  interest  of  perpetuating 
and  protecting  the  two-party  system  of 
our  body  politic,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Washington  [Mr. 
Pellt],  is  delivering  a  Lincoln  Day 
speech  in  my  congressional  district;  em- 
bodying a  plea  for  political  unity,  with- 
out which  no  party  can  long  survive. 
We  all  know  that  from  time  to  time  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
are  beset  with  factional  problems  and 
sectional  infighting,  such  as  conserva- 
ttre  versus  liberal  and  rightist  versus 
leftist. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  the  con- 
tent of  Congressman  Felly's  remarks, 
which  I  am  including  in  the  Record,  will 
interest  our  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  text  of  the  speech  is  as  follows: 

Lincoln   Dat    Address — 1963 

(By  Representative  Thomas  M.  Pkllt,  First 
Congreflsional  District,  State  of  Washing- 
ton) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Republicans. 
Abraliani  Lincoln  truly  belongs  to  the  ages 
and  to  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  hut 
his  political  philoeophy  which  in  life  he  had 
Uved  and  practiced  especially  belongs  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

His  stateamanahip  and  principles  are  ours 
axkd  certainly  are  In  strong  contrast  with  the 
Mew  Roatier. 

It  is  only  fitting  therefore,  that  we.  the 
members  erf  the  Republican  Party  which  he 
loved  and  of  which  he.  in  1860.  became  the 
first  great  leader,  should  pause  at  this  sea- 
son o€  his  birth,  and  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

When  we  Republicans  commemorate  this 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  It  is  supremely 
Important,  It  seems  to  me,  to  remember  that 
Unooln's  greatness  and  the  reason  our  Re- 
publican Party  came  into  power,  was  dvie  to 
courage,  courage  in  meeting  the  great  social, 
political,  and  economic  issues  of  that  critical 
period  in  history. 

The  same  willingness  to  meet  squarely  the 
problems  of  om:  time  could  well  dictate  to- 
day the  destiny  and  success  of  our  party. 

I  do  not  imply  that  stubbornly  Repub- 
licans should  stand  for  ancient  solutions  or 
100-year-old  issues.  Nor  do  I  mean  we 
should  give  bllxul  adherence  to  views  which 
can  be  labeled  either  Uberal  or  conservaUva. 
"The  dogmas  ol  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present,"  Lincoln  said. 

Rather,  I  refer  to  fundamental  principles. 
I  meaa  the  basle  phlloaophy  which  was  bom 
and  associated  with  Lincoln  and  which  has 
been  cherished  and  promulgated  by  our 
party  every  since. 

The  basic  belief  of  Republicans  is  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  act  only  when 
the  people  are  not  adequately  served  by  State 
or  local  government  and  the  Indivldtial's  right 


and  capacity  to  govern  hlmiwilf  without  the 
reetraints  of  dictatorship  or  paternallnm. 
We  belley*  in  a  system  of  separation  of  gov- 
ernment powers  and  checks  and  balances  to 
protect  the  equilibrium  of  power.  The  gov- 
ernment should  only  do  for  the  people  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Also  we  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
In  that  our  party  remains  undevlatlngly  the 
party  of  Lincoln,  the  party  of  ideals,  the 
party  of  Integrity,  the  party  of  courage,  and 
may  I  add.  too  that  we  must  remain  the 
party  of  political  wisdom.  What  good  are 
our  ideals  and  principles  unless  we  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  are  able  to  win 
elections  so  our  policies  can  prosper? 

And  here,  speaking  of  political  wisdom,  the 
one  most  Important  single  and  significant 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  Lincoln,  from  that 
astute  and  canny  master  of  reconciling  dif- 
rences  of  opinion  and  healing  of  the  wounds 
and  bruises  of  dissent,  is  that  to  win  elec- 
tions and  for  our  philosophy  to  prevail,  we 
Republicans  must  have  unity.  To  win  the 
White  House  in  1864,  there  must  be  \uilty 
among  us.  And  the  same  formula  is  true 
with  regard  to  winning  our  own  State  house 
and  leglslatiu'e. 

As  a  minority  party,  we  Republicans  can- 
not afford  disunity  in  our  ranks.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Democrats  being  numerically 
stronger  can  afford  disunity  in  their  ranks. 

So  I  emphasize  at  the  start  it  is  a  tremen- 
dous mistake  to  Indulge  In  splinter-group 
thinking  and  inflexible  individual  ideas 
which  can  only  defeat  the  very  convictions 
which  compose  our  overall  common  Republi- 
can heritage. 

In  my  republicanism  it  Is  not  heresy  to 
support  a  Republican  candidate  even  though 
what  he  bellevea  does  not  happen  to  coincide 
exactly  with  each  shade  and  shadow  of  what 
I  believe;  nor  do  I  Insist  that  views  of  prom- 
inent leaders  of  the  party  must  be  the  same 
as  mine  on  aU  issues,  provided,  of  course, 
agreement  on  fiuidamental  objectives  is 
possible. 

Let  me  cite  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose 
there  Is  disagreement  within  oxir  party  say 
as  between  a  Republican  Senator  who  is  a 
presidential  candidate,  for  example,  and  a 
Republican  Oovemor  who  is  a  candidate: 
call  these  Republicans  either  Ooldwater  or 
Ronmey  or  Rockefeller  or  any  name  you 
want;  of  course,  I  am  assuming  any  such 
presidential  hopefuls  would  fully  support  our 
RepubUcan  platform  and  wovild  meticulously 
carry  out  the  program  of  a  Republican 
Congress.  What  If  oiu-  favorite  loses?  I 
say  do  as  Taft  did  when  he  gave  his  full 
support  for  General  Eisenhower. 

The  important  thing.  It  seems  to  me,  is  for 
the  Republican  Party  and  oiir  legislative 
representatives  in  Congress  to  possess  the 
wisdom  to  establish  a  record  and  write  a 
platform  and  calling  for  policies  and  pro- 
granu  that  contain  the  basic  principles  on 
which  the  majority  of  Republicans  agree.  A 
president,  be  he  liberal  or  conservative  or 
middle  of  the  road  under  the  Constitution, 
must  foUow  the  laws  and  will  of  the  duly 
constituted  legislative  branch.  The  Con- 
gress is  where  policy  should  be  properly  ini- 
tiated. As  a  matter  of  fact  Congress  is  the 
place  where  the  issue  of  socialism  will  be 
decided  in  America. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  hope  Republicans  will  have 
the  political  wisdom  in  1964,  to  elect  legis- 
lators who  will  indeed  preserve  and  protect 
our  Republic  and  its  free  way  of  life  and 
courageously  so,  as  with  Lincoln  and  meet 
the  Issues  of  1963  as  he  mat  those  of  his 
time.  With  its  power  of  the  purse  Congress 
can  kill  any  program  or  control  any  executive 
actions. 

Why  do  I  say  all  this?  For  one  thing,  be- 
cause extreme  rightists  at  a  Republican 
County  Convention  In  Los  Angeles  the  other 
day  threatened  to  splinter.  Senator  Mobton 
has  warned  of  a  possible  third  party  move- 
ment in  the  South. 
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At  a  conservative  conference  in  Watftin 
ton,  D.C..  recently,  a  BepubUcan  sald^^*! 

we  nominate  a  candidate,  for  PresldintlS! 
must  close  ranks  behind  him  We  hav« 
the  tragedy  of  division.-  Yet.  accordta?^ 
the  press  this  caU  for  united  supporttfrJ, 
boos.  As  for  me,  I  think,  provided  ^mm 
were  no  majcw  diflerenoes  Involved,  Uawte 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  i^' 
"Let  va  bind  up  our  wounds  and  vote  Be 
publican."  He  probably  would  have  told  hii 
story  about  the  loet  backwoods  rider  who 
was  caught  in  a  storm.  The  thxmder  «u 
terrifying  and  when  a  bolt  seemed  to  strike 
at  his  very  feet  he  fell  on  hla  knees  "^ 
Lord,"  he  prayed,  "let  there  be  light  and  not 
so  much  noise."  We  must  avoid  conteatlon 
as  to  which  personality  or  which  bandwagon 
Is  on  the  make.  Instead,  let  us  work  wl^in 
our  political  party,  as  Senator  QoLowtia 
called  on  his  Republican  friends  to  do  in 
the  1960  Chicago  Republican  Convention 

Washington  State  as  a  matter  of  reconl 
rarely  has  played  an  Influential  part  in  k- 
lectlng  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. That  is,  our  delegations'  convention 
votes,  because  of  the  alphabetical  situation 
are  too  little  and  too  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  Washington  State  Re- 
publicans have  contributed  to  party  policy. 
Our  most  effective  influence,  of  course,  htii 
been  in  electing  6  out  of  7  Congressmen,  in 
this  respect,  we  can  do  better,  especially  in 
obtaining  representation  in  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  reelection  of  my  coUeague,  3 
years  frcan  now  will  do  more  for  the  promul- 
gation of  our  prlnclplea  than  maneuvering 
to  influence  the  State's  position  In  the  se- 
lection of  our  Republican  candidate  for 
President. 

Your  Congressman  is  a  Lincoln  Republi- 
can. Work  for  him  and  discoxuage  thoee 
who  would  contribute  toward  his  defeat  by 
intraparty  war  over  who  will  head  the  ticket 
in  1964.    That  is  my  advice. 

The  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  recently 
published  a  letter  written  by  a  former  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Congressman  Utt. 
The  writer  started  by  saying  he  belisTed  la 
the  conservative  principles  espoiised  by  Uts 
proposed  conservative  party  in  California. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  splinter 
movement  would  be  harmful  to  the  very 
cause  for  which  he  was  fighting.  He  pointed 
out  If  conservatives  Join  a  third  party,  lib- 
erals were  sure  to  be  nominated  on  both 
major  tickets  and  thus  a  liberal  was  tnn  to 
be  elected. 

Here  Is  what  he  wrote  about  our  Republi- 
can Party: 

"Democrats,  when  they  controlled  Con- 
gress, ran  up  93.4  percent  of  the  national 
debt.  Democrat  Congresses  approved  deficit 
spending  budgets  or  deficiency  appropria- 
tions which  resulted  In  deficits  during  20  of 
the  last  27  years. 

"There  were  of  course  some  Republicans 
who  voted  for  some  of  these  spending  sprees, 
Just  as  there  were  some  Democrats  who  voted 
against  them.  But  the  majority  of  Demo- 
crats voted  for  them  and  the  great  majority 
of  Republicans  voted  against  them. 

"The  rating  given  by  the  Americans  for 
constitutional  action  proves  without  any 
doubt  that  Republicans  in  Congress  are  much 
more  conservative  than  the  Democrats. 

"To  me  tills  proves  that  there  Is  a  clisnce 
of  conservatives  taking  over  the  Republican 
Party  but  only  Lf  we  use  our  heads  and  quit 
fighting  among  ourselves." 

Let  me  stress  however,  that  today  under  a 
Democratic  administration  Republicans  have 
a  real  responsibility,  and  constructively  so, 
as  a  minority;  we  Republicans  can  write  » 
record  during  the  Kennedy  regime  which 
could  well  help  to  win  the  election. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  part  Republicans 
have  played  to  date  in  the  Cuba  episode. 

Foreign  policy  is  bipartisan.    That  Is  true. 

What  Is  meant  by  blpwu-tlsanshlp? 
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According  to  the  original  grandfather  of 
jjlpartl&anship,  Senator  Vandenberg,  It  means 
foreign  policy  issues  should  be  debated  fully, 
sa  he  said,  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

I  take  It  he  meant,  to  uae  a  slang  phrase, 
a  minority  should  not  get  mto  deep  wa- 
ter or  go  overboard  out  of  partisanship. 
Republicans  properly  were  critical  of  the 
Kennedy  policy  of  "do  nothing"  in  Cuba. 
The  administration  was  Ignoring  a  military 
bxiildup  in  Cuba.  Deliberately  and  false- 
ly, the  American  j)eople  were  told  there  was 
no  threat.  The  press,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people    were    misinformed — deliberately. 

Responsible  Republican  criticism  finally 
brought  action  by  the  administration  and 
it  m&y  well  be  this  action,  belated  as  it  was. 
averted  a  sul  sequent  all-out  nuclear  holo- 
caust between  the  Soviets  and  the  free  world. 
And  may  I  hasten  to  add.  our  responsibil- 
ity to  point  up  the  situation  In  Cuba,  that 
stlU  exists  in  Cuba,  is  not  over. 

Republicans  can  take  pride  and  you  can 
take  pride  In  your  Congressman's  part  In 
this,  In  the  restrained  and  responsible  for- 
eign policy  role  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional minority. 

Let  me  now  talk  about  Republican  philoso- 
phy and  the  fundamentals  wherein  there 
can  be  no  compromise.  "In  all  that  the 
people  can  Individually  do  as  well  for  them- 
selves," as  Lincoln  put  it,  "Government 
ought  not  to  interfere." 

Take  free  enterprise:  Therein  lies  our  ba- 
sic Republican  philosophy.  We  steadfastly 
advocate  under  all  possible  circumstances 
letting  the  people  do  the  Job  themselves  and 
spend  their  own  money  themselves.  We  op- 
pose the  practice  of  taking  people's  money 
and  providing  l>eneflts  for  them  that  the 
people  could  as  well  provide  themselves. 

We  oppose  Increased  Federal  intervention 
and  responsibility  for  local  problems.  In 
contrast  the  majority  of  Democrats  believe 
in  big  government. 

President  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  request 
for  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  Is  Just 
such  a  case  at  issue. 

Lincoln  said:  "The  people  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both 
Congress  and  the  courts,  not  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men 
who  pervert  the  Constitution." 

We  Lincoln  Republicans  are  the  party  of 
the  Constitution. 

"If  there  is  anything  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  whole  people  to  never  intrust  to  any 
hands,  but  their  own,  that  thing  Is  the 
preservation  and  perpetuity  of  their  own  lib- 
erties and  institutions."  Those  are  Lin- 
coln's words.  And  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  1848. 
Lincoln  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said : 
"We  hold  the  true  Republican  position.  In 
leaving  the  people's  bvislness  In  their  hands, 
we  cannot  be  wrong." 

What  our  Constitution  does,  as  you  know, 
is  place  all  sovereign  power  of  Government  In 
the  people  themselves.  This  power  Is  then 
In  turn  vested  temporarily,  from  election  to 
election,  in  Representatives  such  as  your 
Congressman  and  myself. 

Under  Lincoln's  philosophy,  under  our  Re- 
publican philosophy,  this  power  under  the 
Constitution  must  remain  In  the  legislative 
branch,  and  not  be,  as  It  so  often  has  been 
yielded,  to  the  executive  branch.  During 
the  last  30  years,  the  legislative  branch  has 
often  yielded  this  power,  especially  when 
a  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  now.  more  than 
ever,  a  John  F.  Kennedy  has  sought  this  pow- 
er. This  has  been  in  complete  contrast  to 
an  earlier  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  said  he  would,  "Keep  steadily  In  view 
the  limitation  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
Executive  power — trusting  thereby  to  dis- 
charge the  ftinctlons  of  my  office  without 
transcending  Its  authority." 

Under  the  Constitution  sole  taxing  power 
is  vested  In  Congress,  jret  last  year  President 
Kennedy  asked  for  standby  power  to  lower 


taxes.     Thank     Ood     that    power     was    not 

granted.  Your  protection  In  the  Constitu- 
tion against  tjranny  is  in  control  over  taxes 
and  remaining  with  Representatives  from 
whom  each  3  years  you  get  It  back.  Yet  of 
late  the  erosion  of  legislative  powers  and  the 
corresponding  increase  In  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  over  the  years  has  catised  some  of 
us  to  wonder  If  Congress  is  not  becoming  a 
rubbers  tamp. 

The  Constitution  provides  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 
In  the  spending  of  your  tax  money,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same — that  control  must  remain 
w^lth  the  people  and  in  turn  all  Government 
spending  lawfully  miost  be  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  has  sought  billions — 
more  than  $30  billion  of  borrowing  author- 
ity— back-door  spending  authority,  which 
bypasses  the  legislative  appropriations  proc- 
ess with  annual  review  and  approval  by 
Congress. 

My  great  Interest  has  been  in  organizing 
congressional  resistance  to  this  back-door 
spending,  and  with  Increasing  success. 

Also,  as  you  will  recall.  Mr.  Kennedy 
sought  standby  authority  to  embsirk  on  a 
massive  public  works  program  In  the  event, 
so  he  said,  of  an  impending  recession.  He 
asked  Congress  to  forego  Its  regular  scrutiny 
as  to  the  merit  of  these  projects.  The  Pres- 
ident, under  this  proposal,  would  have  been 
empowered  to  decide  what  and  where  and 
when  to  establish  these  projects. 

Of  course,  what  the  President  envisaged 
was  an  impending  political  recession  and 
what  he  sought  was  power  to  decide  without 
congressional  investigation  and  approval 
where  and  when  to  construct  public  works. 
All  this  In  disregard  of  the  Constitution. 
That  standby  sp>endlng  power  represented 
boondoggling — the  power  to  help  elect 
friends  and  influence  elections. 

Happily,  Congress  rejected  this  request. 
And  reverting  again  to  taxing  power  being 
exclusively  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  leg- 
islative branch,  take  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  Tariffs,  of  course,  are  taxes  and  the 
President  has  obtained,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  to  lower  tariffs  without 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

Republicans  did  succeed  In  amending  this 
bill  so  that  Congress,  if  the  President  falls 
to  do  so,  can  Implement  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  protect  an 
indxistry  Injured   by  cheap   foreign   imports. 

In  almost  every  piece  of  legislation  re- 
quested, the  Kennedy  administration  has 
sought  new  and  unprecedented  power  to  be 
transfered  to  it  from  the  legislative  branch. 
Unfortunately,  many  such  requests  have 
been  granted. 

Power  not  only  has  been  transferred  by 
language  written  into  legislation.  As  Gov- 
ernment programs  expand  and  multiply,  as 
agencies  have  grown  in  size  and  number,  as 
appropriations  swell  vmtil  now  ovu  budget 
is  bigger  than  any  in  history,  even  in  war- 
time, BO  the  executive  branch  Increases  In 
power  and  the  legislative  branch,  calling  for 
coequal  branches.  Is  weakened.  Thus  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  people  has  been  lost. 
Thus  the  Constitution  has  been  violated. 

With  the  spending  of  each  taxpayers'  dollar 
goes  the  power  to  control  the  conditions  un- 
der which  that  dollar  can  be  spent.  In- 
creased dollEu^  mean  more  employees  to 
meddle  and  administer  in  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens. It  means  more  power  of  a  govern- 
ment over  its  citizens. 

In  this  connection,  some  idea  of  the  growth 
of  centralized  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
executive  power  can  be  obtained  frc«n 
budget  flgtires  and  Just  plain  statistics. 

Lincoln  said:  "If  we  cotild  first  know 
where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it." 

Republicans  know  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing. 


In  the  first  3  years  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministraUon  the  deficit  will  exceed  $27  bil- 
llon. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Cannon,  Democrat, 
of  Mlssotiri,  said  following  President's  Ken- 
nedy's budget  message  the  other  day: 

"All  protestations,  all  rationalizations,  all 
plausible  economic  and  fiscal  theoriet  aside, 
deficits  are  by  historical  fact  becoming  our 
way  of  life  •  •  •." 

First  let  me  clear  up  one  point.  Are  these 
deficits  a  matter  of  national  defense  costs? 

The  answer  Is  "No."  As  Mr.  Cannon  put 
it:  "We  are  spending  money  we  don't  have, 
for  things  we  don't  need." 

The  fiscal  1964  budg;et  proposes  spending 
$2  billion  more  than  1963  for  other  than 
national  defense  programs. 

This  Is  a  $9  billion  increase  over  1961  for 
other  than  national  defense. 

The  Kennedy  deficits  are  not  due  to  es- 
sential programs,  but  rather  for  such  un- 
necessary projects  such  as  landing  on  the 
moon. 

If  President  Kennedy's  budget  Is  adopted, 
the  public  debt  will  reach  an  alltime  high 
of  »315  billion.  The  present  legal  debt  limit 
is  $308   billion. 

Whither  Eire  we  tending? 

Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  we  are  tending 
closer  to  national  Insolvency,  to  economic 
chaos,  and  to  wage,  profit,  and  price  con- 
trols, and  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

The  fiscal  1964  estimated  budget  deficit 
of  $11.9  is  completely  phony.  It  predicts 
far  more  tax  revenue  than  will  come  in. 
Remember,  we  were  going  to  have  a  surplus 
this  year?  Remember,  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
so.  Now  he  estimates  a  red  figure  of  $8.8 
billion  next  June  30.  It  will  exceed  $8.8 
billion,  wait  and  see. 

But  the  point  I  set  out  to  make  Is  that 
every  Increased  taxpayer's  dollar  given  to  the 
executive  branch  represents  that  much  more 
growth   and  power. 

In  this  connection,  as  a  yardstick,  follow- 
ing is  a  6-year  tabulation,  year  by  year, 
showing  a  comparison  of  net  budget  ex- 
penditures: 

Billion 

1959 180 

1960 _        _  76 

1961 ~_  81 

1962 .  87 

1963 .  94 

1964 ::_::     eg 

These  are  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  were  high 
due  to  the  Democratic  "budget  busting" 
Co-gress. 

Compare  them  with  the  spending  under 
the  Kennedy  New  Frontier.  An  average  of 
of  893  billion  as  against  an  average  of  $79 
billion. 

The  Kennedy  fiscal  1964  bxidget  calls  for 
37,000  more  Federal  employees. 

That  is  an  increase,  on  top  of  the  previous 
Increase  In  Federal  employees  since  the 
Kennedy  administration  came  Into  power 
which  was  147,000.  The  total  Increase  Is 
184.000  more  Federal  employees  since  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

When  Lincoln  was  President,  there  were 
36,672  Federal  employees,  which  based  on 
the  population  at  that  time  was  1  em- 
ployee for  each  905  citizens.  ^ 

Today  the  ratio  Is  1  Federal  employee  for 
each   73  citizens. 

With  all  the  scientific  progress,  with  all 
the  modern  machinery  and  automation,  with 
all  this  pushbutton  age,  we  have  far  more 
Government  workers  per  citizen  meddling 
and  snooping  and  regulating  our  lives  tlian 
we  did  then. 

The  Government  takes  more  than  SO  per- 
cent of  all  money  earned  by  the  people  and 
spends  it  for  a  lot  of  programs  the  Govern- 
ment thinks  best  for  us.  With  that  SO  per- 
cent goes  30  percent  of  our  Individual 
liberties  under  the  Constitution.     When  the 
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Government  takes  52  percent  of  the  profit  of 
a  small  bnalneBB,  tliat  business  Is  more  tban 
50  percent  ■oclallzed. 

But  big  taxes  and  big  government  Is  not 
Republican  philosophy. 

As  a  matter  c*  fact,  during  the  Klsenhower 
administration,  the  n\unber  of  Government 
employees  was  reduced  a  total  of  254^74 
employees. 

The  other  day  I  made  the  statement, 
"KhrushcheT  will  never  bury  us.  We  will 
beat  Mm  to  It  ourselves." 

Lincoln  said  about  the  same  thing  when 
he  said,  "If  the  United  States  la  ever  de- 
stroyed, It  will  be  destroyed  from  within  and 
not  from  without."  He  must  have  had  In 
mind  that  the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to 
destroy.  And  likewise  the  power  to  spend  Is 
the  power  to  destroy. 

How  long  can  the  American  worker,  the 
American  farmer,  and  the  American  mer- 
chant stand  the  strain?  How  long  can  our 
Nation  and  Its  Treasury  and  our  finances  be 
sustained  under  the  stress  of  massive  deficit 
spending? 

Inflation  already  has  robbed  the  widow  and 
orphan  of  more  than  half  the  value  of  social 
security  and  Instirance  once  provided  by 
the  labor  and  sweat  of  a  loving  father. 

The  buying  power  of  the  so  often  meager 
pensions  of  the  elderly  retired  persons  have 
been  cut  in  half. 

The  patriotic  cltlaen  who  purchased  a  $75 
savings  bond,  at  the  end  of  10  years  gets 
back  his  $75,  plus  $26  interest;  but  the  $100 
now  only  buys  $50  In  goods. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  provident  and 
thrifty— who  have  sought  security  for  their 
families — their  savings  have  been  cut  in  two 
by  shrinkage  in  buying  power. 

This  is  what  the  New  Deal  did.  This  was 
what  the  Pair  Deal  did.  This  is  what  the 
New  Frontier  is  doing. 

But  it  is  not  the  way  under  the  Consti- 
tution bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Pounding 
Fathers. 

Republicanism  Is  the  right  answer.  Plscal 
responsibility  Is  the  answer. 

The  principles  and  philosophy  of  Abraham 
Uncoln  as  they  apply  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment administration  and  programs  are  the 
right  answer. 

Once  It  was  a  nation  half-slave,  half -free. 
Now  it  Is  an  entire  world  that  Is  divided. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  were  alive  today, 
courageously  he  would  meet,  as  we  must 
meet,  the  Issue  that  our  heritage  is  In  grave 
danger. 

He  would  say  again,  as  he  said  once  before  : 
"We  nnist  leave  to  the  future  an  America 
that  is  whole.  Intact,  strong,  united — and 
•tlU  tlM  land  at  freedom." 

VMlow  BepabUcans.  to  that  task,  hard  and 
t4Pt^i«M—  ttkoagh  its  achievement  may  be,  you 
and  I  for  our  children's  chUdren  sake,  must 
Unttrti^  oar  lives  and  sacred  honor. 

Tto  that  end  we  must,  and  I  am  sure  will, 
flXMl  tmity. 


of  January  its  usual  practice  of  trans- 
porting goods  to  Cuba. 

The  fishing  trawler  is  one  of  Fidel 
Castro's  most  useful  weapons  in  his 
campaign  to  subvert  Latin  America.  He 
has  learned  the  Soviet  trick  of  using  the 
term  "fishing  trawler"  to  describe  any 
vessel  whose  purpose  it  is  to  engage  in 
espionage,  the  transport  of  subversive 
agents,  and  contraband  arms. 

The  Japanese  merchant  fleet  is  also 
free  at  any  time  to  continue  its  usual 
practice  of  putting  into  any  U.S.  port 
for  cargo,  and  Japan  is  only  one  example 
of  how  our  allies  all  over  the  world  trade 
with  us  and  the  Communists  in  Cuba  as 
well.  The  most  glaring  examples  of  this 
trade  are  seen  when  the  ships  of  nations 
allied  with  the  United  States  continue 
to  put  into  Cuba,  their  hulls  bulging  with 
Communist  goods. 

The  United  States  does  not  allow  its 
own  vessels  to  call  at  Cuban  ports.  Why 
should  it  open  its  harbors  and  lucrative 
commerce  to  the  ships  of  Cuban  traders? 

I  again  urge  as  I  have  been  doing  al- 
most each  day  the  House  has  been  in 
session  that  the  United  States  stiffen 
its  recent  timid  shipping  order  and 
crack  down  on  those  nations  continuing 
to  engage  in  shipping  to  Cuba.  The  only 
way  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  to 
close  U.S.  ports  to  the  nations  who  will 
not  cooperate  with  us. 


February  n 

loss  of  these  freedoms  will  be  directh 
traceable  to  our  own  fault. 

We  are  never  coming  to  this  inhun^m 
situation,  where  property  rights  are 
more  important  than  personal  Ubertiei 
but  I  did  not  want  this  startling  ne»g 
item  to  go  unnoticed.  The  story  prova 
that  ordinary  life  in  the  Soviet  Vx^ 
must  be  so  bleak  and  unattractive  that 
the  civilized  world's  traditional  deter- 
rent to  theft,  imprisonment,  is  not  suffl. 
cient.  Prison  itself  does  not  repreaeot 
a  much  crueller  fate  than  everyday 
existence.  Thus,  death  by  firing  »qua<i 
to  two  men  who  stole  shortening  from 
pies. 

Part  9:  Let's  Keep  the  Record  Sfa-aifkt- 
A  Selected  Chronolonr  on  Caba  ail 
Castro,   December   15-27,    1962 
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ETidence  Mounts  for  Action  To  Isolate 
Caba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  nxMODA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Communist  Cuba  has  just  received  a 
partial  shipment  of  Japanese-made  fish- 
ing trawlers.  The  order  was  placed 
earlier  in  Japan  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, and  additional  trawlers  are  due 
to  arrive  in  March.  The  Japanese  mer- 
chant fleet  continued  during  the  month 


Death  for  Two  on  Skimpy   Pies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11,  1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are 
forever  being  admoniahed  that  we  accept 
our  heritage  too  lightly  in  this  great 
land. 

In  other  words,  we  take  our  traditions 
and  blessings  almost  lor  granted,  so  goes 
the  complaint. 

This  charge  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
illustrate  dramatically  what  can  happen 
to  a  large  population  subject  to  the  rule 
of  men  rather  than  to  the  rule  of  law. 
I  offer  for  reproduction  at  this  point  an 
Associated  Press  news  clipping,  date- 
lined  Moscow,  printed  in  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  for  February  6,  1963. 
Death  toe  Two  on  Skimpy  Pus 
Moscow — Two  Soviet  restaurant  officials 
have  been  ordered  shot  for  serving  skimpy 
plea  and  charging  normal  prices,  Moscow 
Radio  reported  Tuesday. 

The  radio  said  the  two  men  operated  the 
railway  station  restaurant  at  Sverdlovsk. 

They  were  accused  of  using  an  automatic 
pie  frying  machine  which  enabled  them  to 
reduce  the  specified  lard  content.  The 
difference  was  allegedly  pocketed  by  the  two 
and  more  than  50  accomplices.  The  direc- 
tor alone  made  about  400  rubles  ($444)  a 
month,  Moscow  said.  Accomplices  got  pris- 
on terms  of  up  to  15  years. 

This  should  snap  anyone  out  of  com- 
placency and  remind  all  citizens  that  our 
advsmtages  are  indeed  tremendous  in  the 
United  States.    Furthermore,  that  any 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11.  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  9  of 
my  chronology  on  Cuba  and  Castro  be- 
gins with  the  announcement  to  the  pub- 
lic of  Soviet  troops  remaining  in  Cuba 
after  our  quarantine  was  officially  end- 
ed— which  announcement  became  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  we 
were  told  four  "topnotch  Soviet  combat 
battalions,  complete  with  armor — aad 
including  up  to  8,000  crack  troopB"- 
were  still  in  Cuba.  Some  estimata 
placed  the  figure  as  high  as  20,000.  Thta 
recalled  to  mind  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  had  informed  the  15-nation  NATO 
Council  that  about  10.000  to  2QJXin 
Soviet  troops— definitely  military  units- 
plus  ground-to-air  missiles — were  still  In 
Cuba — and  all  added  up  to  quite  a  dii- 
turbed  atmosphere  in  this  country. 

And  this,  in  turn,  recalled  to  mind  the 
English  divine,  Matthew  Henry,  who 
said: 

Peace  Is  such  a  precious  Jewel  that  I  wouM 
give  anything  for  it  but  truth. 

The  tentative  plans  for  a  summit 
meeting  of  Khrushchev  and  Kennedj 
had  to  be  laid  aside — for  it  was  deir 
there  could  be  no  sensible  discussion  tl 
serious  matters  when  one  party  to  the 
discussion  knew  the  other  party's  wort 
was  worth  less  than  nothing.  Few  peo- 
ple were  left,  of  course,  who  still  believed 
the  Soviets  words  were  to  be  trusted— bat 
conjecturing  is  quite  different  from  hal- 
ing an  unmistakable  fact  thrust  into 
your  face  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  worM, 
and  this  had  clearly  taken  place  between 
Russian  diplomats  and  our  President 

Our  President  was  quoted  as  stating: 

Looking  back  on  Cuba,  what  is  of  concern 
is  the  fact  that  both  governments  were  « 
far  out  of  contact,  really. 

This  comment  had  a  pretty  hollo* 
ring  to  the  ears  of  the  public.  All  aloM 
most  of  them  had  been  sure  that  if  tb«e 
was  anyone  in  this  country  who  had « 
good  contact  with  the  Soviets,  and  » 
understanding  of  what  they  were  dolni 


or  capable  of  doing — and  likewise  was  in 
a  position  to  make  clear  to  the  Soviets 
how  we  felt  and  what  we  would  or  would 
not  do — it  should  have  been  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  foreign  policy  advisers.  Be- 
sides, had  they  not  been  assured  many 
times  that  our  President  had  "a  sense  of 
history"?  And  it  is  not  too  difficult  for 
any  true  student  of  history  to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  Soviet's  ability  to 
deceive  and  their  complicated  maneu- 
verings  and  zig-zag  methods  in  order  to 
get  what  they  wanted. 

While  one  Republican  Senator  urged 
the  administration  to  fully  inform  the 
Congress  of  any  commitments  made  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis  that  could  affect 
futui-e  actions  against  the  Castro  re- 
gime— one  Democrat  senatorial  leader 
agreed  that  while  this  should  be  done  for 
congressional  committees  directly  con- 
cerned, he  felt  hashing  over  details  would 
not  be  helpful.  Still  another  Democrat 
Senator  suggested  the  time  was  ripe  for 
a  nuclear  arms  ban  embracing  all  of 
Latin  America  to  be  negotiated  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States — 
while  many  qualified  observers  felt  the 
time  was  riper  perhaps  for  our  OAS  al- 
lies to  be  more  completely  armed  in  order 
to  help  meet  any  further  crisis  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

So  dissension  still  reigned  supreme — 
in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  of  thank- 
fulness that  the  ciisis  had  not  turned 
into  something  worse — and  in  the  midst 
of  the  season  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
all  men. 

That  this  dissension  was  not  confined 
to  the  United  States  soon  became  clear, 
however,  for  we  found  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
the  midst  of  some  very  serious  in -fight- 
ing. And  a  grimly  comical  note  was 
sounded  when  the  Soviets  accused  Red 
China  and  Albania  of — of  all  things — 
subversive  activities. 

A  giant-size  Christmas  present — from 
our  capitalistic  American  citizens  and 
business  community — was  given  to  brave 
Cubans  who  had  risked  their  lives  in  an 
attempt  to  liberate  their  homeland  from 
the  pitiless  grasp  of  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship— in  the  form  of  a  ransom  pay- 
ment to  Premier  Castro  of  $52  million 
worth  of  food,  medicine,  and  medical 
supplies.  But  the  Cuban  relatives  of  the 
ranscHned  prisoners — who  also  had  been 
promised  their  freedom  found  this 
would  require  a  sizable  ransom  on  their 
part — their  homes  and  automobiles. 
Apparently  Premier  Castro  was  astound- 
ed and  angered  that  so  many  seemed 
anxious  to  leave  their  Communist  pai-a- 
dise  for  imperialism's  stronghold. 

Adlai  Stevenson  predicted  another 
Cuban  crisis  in  1963 — a  verbal  uproar  by 
Castro  delegates  in  the  United  Nations 
against  our  American  inspection  fiights 
over  the  island  of  Cuba.  But  no  one  in 
this  country  could  seem  to  get  too  upset 
over  this  prospect  since  the  U.N.  had  al- 
ready weathered  many  worse  crises  in 
its  day. 

And  the  Communist  talent  for  twist- 
ing facts  became  even  more  apparent 
when  Red  China  launched  a  10-day  na- 
tionwide support-Cuba  campaign  be- 
cause of  what  they  termed  "Castro's 
heroic  spirit  of  daring  to  struggle  and 
daiing  to  win  the  race  of  aggressive  de- 
signs by  the  United  States." 


Across  the  ocean.  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  was  accused  by  Khrushchev — 
to  everyone's  astonishment — of  trying  to 
start  a  world  war  over  the  Cuban  crisis. 
But  since  Khrushchev  had  shortly  be- 
fore accused  the  Red  Chinese  of  this 
very  same  thing — this  was  more  or  less 
in  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax  on  the 
newsfronts  of  the  world — and  had  the 
effect  only  of  reminding  people  of  the 
bully  husband  who  was  afraid  to  beat  his 
wife — instead  kicked   the  cat. 

The  material  follows: 
Part   9 :    A   Selected   Chronology   on    Cttba 
AND  Castro,  December   15-27,  1962 

December  15,  1962:  Four  topnotch  Soviet 
combat  battalions,  with  armor  and  up  to 
8,000  crack  troops,  are  among  the  swarm  of 
Russian  soldiery  still  in  Cuba,  information 
available  yesterday  Indicates. 

The  units  are  part  of  the  overall  contin- 
gent of  Russian  infantry,  artillery  and  avia- 
tion experts  which  some  estimates  place  as 
high  as  20,000. 

As  the  buildup  in  Cuba  got  underway, 
the  battalions  were  sent  in  for  the  initial 
mission  of  defending  the  ballistic  missiles 
and  rLr-28  medium  Jet  bombers  which  Rus- 
sia shipped  to  Cuba. 

December  16.  1962:  Secretary  of  Stat*  Dean 
Rusk  said  today  there  was  no  magical  for- 
mula for  International  accords  but  ex- 
pressed hope  the  Cuban  crisis  had  strength- 
ened prospects  for  global  peace. 

"When  great  powers  and  lesser  powers 
have  lived  through  a  moment  of  crisis  such 
as  the  Cuban  affair.  I  believe  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  caution."  Rvisk  said.  "At 
least  that  is  what  we  hope  for.  But  there 
is  no  magical  formula  for  world  peace." 

December  17.  1982:  President  Kennedy  said 
last  night  that  the  Cuban  crisis  ha«  made  It 
more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  any  successful  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Rejecting  the  thought  of  a  summit  con- 
ference now,  the  President  said  "it  Is  going 
to  be  some  time  before  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
come  to  any  real  understandings  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev." 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  Cuban  episode  made 
negotlatlona  between  the  two  great  powers 
more  difficult  because  of  the  Sovle<  attempt 
to  deceive  this  country  and  to  change  the 
balance  of  power  in  a  secret  maneuver. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  sp>oke  in  a  rea- 
sonably optimistic  mood  In  an  unprecedented 
radio-television  interview  and  said  that  "we 
could  have  a  long  period  of  peace"  If  the 
Communist  leaders  devoted  their  efforts  to 
building  their  own  societies. 

He  suggested  that  the  mlsjudgments  of  the 
Intentions  of  others,  which  he  said  were  re- 
sponsible for  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  may  have  been  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strong  U.S.  stand  on  Cuba. 

"Looking  back  on  Cuba,  what  is  of  con- 
cern is  the  fact  that  both  Governments  were 
so  far  out  of  contact,  really,"  the  President 
said. 

"I  don't  think  that  we  expect«l  that  he 
would  pait  the  missiles  In  Cuba,  becaxise  It 
would  have  seemed  such  an  Imprudent  ac- 
tion for  him  to  take,  as  It  was  later  proved. 

"Now,  he  obviously  must  have  thought 
that  be  oould  do  It  In  secret  and  that  the 
United  States  would  accept  It.  So  that  he 
did  not  Judge  our  Intentions  accurately." 

December  19.  1062:  Russia  and  Cuba  have 
agreed  to  an  Increase  In  trade  In  1968  which 
will  enable  Cuba  to  "overcome  the  imperialist 
economic  blockade,"  It  was  announced  here 
today. 

The  announcement  said  full  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  main  problems  ot  Rus- 
sian-Cuban trade  in  1983  and  on  questions 
relating  to  credits  and  transports  of  goods  to 
and  from  Cuba. 


December  20,  1962:  Former  U.S.  Surg.  Oen. 
Leonard  Scheele  accompanied  Negotiator 
James  B.  I3onovan  to  Havana  today  trom 
Miami  in  an  effort  to  speed  liberation  of 
1,113  Cuba  Invasion  prisoners. 

December  20,  1962:  Senator  Bourju  B. 
HicKEKLooPDi,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  said  yes- 
terday the  Kennedy  administration  should 
fully  inform  Congress  of  any  conomltments 
made  during  the  Cuban  crisis  that  could 
affect  future  action  against  the  Castro 
regime. 

December  20,  1962:  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  Indi- 
cated in  a  separate  interview  that  he  expects 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  review  Its  ac- 
tions for  the  congressional  committees  di- 
rectly concerned.  But  he  said  he  sees  little  to 
gain  In  hashing  over  all  the  details  of  a  crit- 
ical period. 

"I  think  the  American  people  are  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  In 
Cuba."  he  said:  "They  are  aware  of  the  im- 
plication of  the  policy  pursued." 

The  Kennedy  administration  said  yester- 
day that  If  the  negotiations  are  successful 
for  the  release  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners 
It  will  be  due  to  the  private  efforts  of  men 
and  organizations  such  as  James  B.  Donovan 
and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  today  suggested  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  negotiate  a  nuclear 
arms  ban  embracing  all  of  Latin  America. 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  people  of  Latin  America  do 
not  want  nuclear  warheads  and  delivery 
vehicles  stored  on  their  soil  or  readied  for 
use  in  any  other  part  of  Latin  America,"  the 
Senator  said  in  the  closing  address  of  the 
International  Arms  Control  Symposium  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Latin  America  "Is  ripe  for  a  regional  arms 
control  agreement  which  would  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere." 

December  21,  1962.  The  release  of  1,113 
Cuban  prisoners  held  by  Premier  Pldel  Cas- 
tro for  almost  2  years  will  begin  early  Sunday 
morning.  December  23.  A  formal  agreement 
under  which  the  prisoners  were  ransomed  for 
$53  million  in  food,  medicine,  and  medical 
supplies  was  signed  In  Havana  late  yesterday. 

December  21,  1962:  The  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  met  In  Nassau  from  December 
18  to  December  21.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  [Robert  S.J 
McNamara.  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Home. 
the  Mmister  of  Defense,  Mr.  [Peter]  Thorn- 
eycroft  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Com- 
monwealth Relations  and  Colonies,  Mr. 
[Duncan]  Sandys. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
cussed a  wide  range  of  topics.  They  re- 
viewed the  state  of  East-West  relations  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  October  crisis  in  Cuba, 
and  joined  In  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  this  crisis  nUght  open  the  way 
to  the  settlement  of  other  problems  out- 
standing between  the  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

December  21,  1962;  The  Soviet  Communist 
Party  newspaper  Pravda,  In  one  of  the 
bluntest  Moscow  attacks  on  the  Peking  re- 
gime, acctised  Red  China  and  Its  ally,  Al- 
bania, of  "subversive  activities"  that  serloiis- 
ly  endanger  world  communism. 

Pravda  cited  recent  party  congresses  In 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Italy  where  both  Red  China  and  Albania 
came  under  open  attack  tar  c^>poslng  Soviet 
policy  in  the  Cuban  crisis. 

Pravda  said  peaceful  coexistence  has  be- 
come the  "general  line"  of  foreign  policy 
for  Russia  and  its  Communist  aUlee  because 
"socialism  and  communism  do  not  need 
wars  to  demonstrate  their  suj^erlorlty  over 
capitalism." 

December  22,  1963:  A  U.S.  official  source 
said  today  the  first  planeload  of  Cuba  in- 
vasion prisoners  would  be  flown  to  Florida 
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about  8:30  eastern  standard  tinxe,  Decem- 
ber 23. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  believes 
truth  Is  a  far  better  weapon  In  the  cold  war 
against  communism  than  managed  news. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  said  he  has  no  reason  to 
think  the  American  people  have  not  been 
told  the  truth  on  the  Cuban  situation,  but 
he  noted  that  he  doesn't  know  all  the  facts. 

He  said  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  admin- 
istration should  not  now  release  a  full  and 
ofBclal  version  of  what  happened  in  the 
disastrous  attempt  to  Invade  Cuba  In  April 
1961.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  Is  now  his- 
tory, he  said,  and  the  official  story  should 
have  been  told  long  ago. 

December  23,  1962:  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro.  In  expansive  mood,  greeted  members 
of  the  ransom  ship  African  Pilot  today  and 
Jestingly  declared  a  24-hour  state  of  peace 
with  tne  United  States  In  observance  of  the 
goods-for-prlsoners  exchange. 

The  10,000-ton  freighter  tied  up  in  Havana 
Harbor  at  2:05  pjn.  with  $11  mUllon  worth  of 
food  and  drugs  as  downpayment  for  the  free- 
dom of  1,113  Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion 
captives. 

About  3  hours  later,  the  first  flights  left  a 
military  alxbase  near  Havana  carrying  lib- 
erated prisoners  to  the  United  States. 

December  23,  1962:  tJnlted  States  and  So- 
viet negotiators  conferred  in  an  unusual 
Sunday  meeting  today  but  failed  to  make 
any  progreaa  in  their  effort  to  wind  up  the 
Cuban  crisis  by  Christmas. 

Informed  sources  said  the  positions  of  the 
two  sides  remained  virtually  unchanged  fol- 
lowing the  2Vi-hour  session  held  at  the  So- 
viet mission  headquarters  In  New  York. 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  Am- 
bassador Charles  W.  Yost  and  Special  Repre- 
sentative Jotin  J.  McCloy.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gation was  headed  by  Deputy  Foreign 
Ministers  VasUy  Kuznetsov  and  Valerian  A. 

Zorln. 

December  24,  1962:  Adlal  Stevenson,  chief 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  predicted 
today  there  would  be  another  Cuban  crisis  in 
1963 — tills  one  a  verbal  uproar  by  Castro  dele- 
gates In  the  U.N.  against  continuing  Ameri- 
can inspection  flights  over  the  island  dicta- 
torship. 

Stevenson  said  In  an  interview  at  his  coun- 
try home  near  Llbertyvllle,  HI.,  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Cubans  to  attempt  to  retaliate 
in  the  U.N.  for  the  continuing  American 
overflights  "which  we  claim  we  are  entitled 
to  make  because  of  Castro's  refusal  to  give 
us  the  right  to  ground  inspection,  to  which 
the  Russians  had  acquiesced  when  they 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  missiles  and 
bombers." 

Stevenson  said  he  is  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  have  withdrawn  all  missiles  and 
bombers,  but  he  said  "the  big  problem  in 
the  future  is  to  guard  against  their  reintro- 
ductlon  into  Cuba." 

December  24,  1962:  The  last  of  1,113  Cu- 
ban invasion  prisoners  ransomed  from  Cu- 
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Thursday,  February  14,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  J.  Walter  Stanlevlch,  Saint  An- 
thony Parish,  Detroit,  Mich.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  through 
whose  grace  Thy  faithful  are  able  to  serve 
Thee  with  dignity  and  joy,  bless  this  au- 
gust body  of  Representatives  who  serve 
this  Nation  and  its  people.  Lord,  Thou 
hast  given  these  United  States  a  super- 
abundance of  blessings  which,  too  often, 
we   have  Ignored.     Humbly  we  realize 


ban  Premier  Fidel  Castro  In  a  Christmas 
Eve  wrapup  of  a  $53-mlllion  airlift  to  free- 
dom, landed  here  tonight. 

President  Kennedy  tonight  said  he  was 
"extremely  pleased"  that  the  Cuban  prison- 
ers had  been  released. 

In  a  statement  Issued  here,  the  President 
said  It  W£is  "In  the  Interest  of  our  national 
principles"  that  these  men  had  been  saved 
"from  a  slow  death." 

December  25,  1962:  Agrarian  Reform  Chief 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez  has  affirmed  that 
Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  aid  will  enable  the 
Cuban  economy  to  develop  at  the  rate  set 
for  next  year,  the  Havana  newspaper  Hoy 
reported  today. 

Rodriguez,  president  of  the  Cuban  na- 
tional Agrarian  Reform  Institute,  returned 
to  Havana  yesterday  from  a  trip  to  Moscow 
and  Prague  at  the  head  of  a  Cuban  trade 
delegation. 

He  told  newsmen  on  his  return  "this  trip 
has  strengthened  even  more  the  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  our  respective  peo- 
ples." 

"The  results  (of  the  trip)  could  not  be 
more  satisfactory  for  Cuba  since  all  trade 
matters  for  1963  have  been  covered,"  he 
said. 

Premier  Fidel  Castro  switched  signals  to- 
day and  told  relatives  of  ransomed  invasion 
prisoners  that  if  they  want  to  go  to  the 
United  States  they  must  buy  their  way  out 
of  Cuba  with  their  homes  and  automobiles. 

Castro  first  announced  that  relatives  could 
obtain  an  exit  permit  from  Cuba  Lf  they 
presented  proof  that  they  were  part  of  the 
immediate    families    of    invasion    prisoners. 

Then  the  offer  was  changed  to  exclude  all 

but  parents,  brothers,  wives,  and  sons  when 
the  number  of  people  Jamming  government 
offices  skyrocketed. 

Decemt>er  26,  1962:  The  freighter  African 
Pilot,  packed  with  923  Cuban  emigrants 
sailed  tonight  for  Florida.  Released  by  a 
"Christmas  bonus"  deal  with  Fidel  Castro, 
they  win  rejoin  their  close  relatives,  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  prisoners  ransomed  earlier  this  week. 

December  26,  1962:  Communist  China 
launched  a  10-day  nationwide  support-Cuba 
campaign  today  with  high  praise  for  Premier 
Fidel  Castro's  firmness  in  the  face  of  what 
were  described  as  aggressive  designs  by  the 
United  States. 

The  commentary  said  the  United  States 
"resorted  to  every  means"  during  the  past 
year  to  crush  the  Castro  regime.  But  it 
failed  because  of  Castro's  heroic  spirit  of 
daring  to  struggle  and  daring  to  win." 

"When  the  U.S.  gunboats  bombarded 
Havana  and  imposed  a  military  blockage  on 
Cuba,  the  7  million  Cubans  mobilized  again 
and  again  and  armed  themselves  as  one  man. 
preparing  resolutely  to  repulse  any  aggres- 
sion from  the  enemy,"  the  broadcast  said. 

December  27,  1962:  President  Kennedy  to- 
day accepted  an  invitation  from  Cuban  free- 
dom   fighters    to    Inspect    their    brigade    In 
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that  we  surpass  all  other  hations  of  the 
world  in  material  possessions;  grant  that 
we  may  continue  to  share  our  bounty 
with  the  less  fortunate. 

Although  in  Thy  divine  providence 
Thou  hast  deemed  it  wise  to  make  us 
the  mightiest  of  nations.  Thou  hast  also 
taught  us  to  extend  a  hand  of  friendship 
to  those  who  are  weak  and  downtrod- 
den. Teach  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  al- 
ways remember  that  might  is  not  always 
right.  Grant  that  by  the  keeping  of  Thy 
commandments.  Thy  justice  and  the 
love  of  our  fellow  man  may  persevere. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  brief  independ- 
ence, may  we  be  reminded  that  she  too. 


Miami   Saturday   and    told   them  he  h 
someday  to  visit  a  free  Cuba.  P*** 

Manuel  Artlme.  civil  head  of  the  bri»«- 
said  the  President  expressed  his  appreclfn!!' 
•for  our  heroic  efforts  which  were  not  m,? 
made  In  behalf  of  freeing  our  counti^  S 
were  also  in  behalf  of  the  free  world  " 

U.S.  officials  were  Increasingly  ontlmi.f. 
yesterday  that  23  Americans  lone  heirt^. 
Cuban  Jails  may  be  released.  ^ 

The  optimism  was  based  on  reports  fm-. 
lawyer  James  B.  Donovan,  who  arranged  f 
the  return  of  the  Cuban  Invasion  prison*™,^ 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  has  promised  to  dlS 
early  release  of  the  Americans,  too. 

Washington  informants  said  the  U  S  Qov 
ernment  is  also  pressing  for  release  of  Amer' 
loans  through  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana" 
The  Swiss  represent  U.S.  interests  in  th» 
absence  of  diplomatic  relations  betwi^n 
Washington  and  Havana. 

December  27,  1962:  Tass  reported  today 
that  Soviet  geologists  are  looking  for  oil  in 
Cuba.  The  dispatch  from  the  official  Soviet 
news  agency  said  they  also  are  prospecUng 
in  Cuba  for  Iron,  nickel,  manganese,  copper 
and  peat. 

The  dispatch  gave  this  information  about 
other  Soviet  aid  to  Fidel  Castro's  regime: 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  helping  build  16 
industrial  establishments  in  the  Republic 
Three  metallurgical  works  are  being  recon- 
structed and  enlarged.  Two  thermal  power 
stations  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  300,- 
000  kilowatts  are  being  built.  They  will 
start  generating  in  1964. 

"A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  spares 
for  the  machine-building,  mining,  and  sugar 
industries  is  scheduled  to  be  commissioned 
in  January  1963." 

Tass  also  said  Soviet  specialists  are  help- 
ing develop  Cuba's  fishing  Industry  and  agri- 
culture. 

December  27,  1962:  Premier  Niklto  8. 
Khrushchev  accused  West  German  Chancel- 
lor Konrad  Adenauer  today  of  trying  to  start 
a  world  war  over  the  Cuban  crisis  and 
warned  him  that  West  Germany  would  be 
snuffed  out  like  a  candle  In  the  first  few 
hours  of  a  conflict. 

He  said  Adenauer  had  tried  to  torpedo 
every  attempt  by  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sla  to  reach  cold  war  settlements,  including 
Berlin,  and  said  Adenauer  was  disappointed 
when  the  crisis  over  Cuba  was  resolved 
peaceably  by  both  sides  making  concessions. 

Khrushchev  leveled  the  charges  In  a  letter 
to  Adenauer  In  which  the  Soviet  Premier 
blamed  the  West  for  Incidents  along  the 
Communist-built  wall  dividing  Berlin. 

Khrushchev  said  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  West  Germany  tried  to  drive 
the  United  States  into  a  corner  out  of  which 
there  was  no  way  but  an  armed  clash. 

"All  mankind  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
both  sides,  through  mutual  concessiotu, 
blunted  the  dangerous  sharpness  of  the  cri- 
sis and  prevented  the  worst,"  Khrushchev 
wrote. 


once  was  a  mighty  Nation  and  that  her 
heroes  were  great.  But  now,  in  Thy  in- 
scrutable wisdom.  Thou  hast  laid  her  low 
and  are  now  testing  her  brave  people 
under  the  yoke  of  a  terrible  oppressor. 
May  this  lesson  of  history  teach  us  to 
rely  upon  Thee  with  greater  zeal  and 
constancy. 

We  pray  Thee,  most  merciful  Lord,  to 
hasten  the  hour  of  deliverance  and 
liberation  to  Lithuania  and  all  other 
enslaved  nations.  And  that  having  been 
purified  through  this  frightful  ordeal, 
Lithuania  and  her  valiant  children  may 
once  again  freely  serve  Thee  In  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  Finally,  we  im- 
plore Thee  to  bless   and  preserve  this 
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great  Nation  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  we  are  all  so  proud  to  be  citiaens. 
May  it  not  only  remain  as  a  symbol  of 
liberty,  but  also  a  bulwark  against  op- 
pression and  godlessness. 

These  things  we  ask  of  Thee  through 
the  merits  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  11, 1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  In  the  act 
of  August  5,  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment," for  the  disposition  of  executive 
papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  No.  63-7. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
585.  19th  Congress,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Curtis  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  vice  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  5(a) 
of  Public  Law  304.  79th  Congress,  had 
appointed  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho  to  be  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  vice  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr. 
Butler,  retired  from  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit 
next  week  during  general  debate  to  hear 
evidence  on  the  youth  opportunities  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  committee  is 
this? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  considering  the  youth 
opportunities  bill.  We  have  four  Cabinet 
members  scheduled  to  appear,  and  we 
thought  we  would  hear  them  while  you 
were  In  general  debate  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
take  the  microphone  if  he  is  going  to 
transact  committee  business,  so  we  may 
all  know  what  is  being  proposed? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  accom- 
modate the  gentleman.  My  request  is 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
next  week  to  take  evidence  on  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Act. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  so-called  Do- 
meetic  Peace  CoriMt? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  not  the  so- 
called  DomesUc  Peace  Corps.  This  Is 
with  reference  to  the  Youth  Oinx>rtuni- 
ties  Act,  which  is  patterned  after  the  old 
Conservation  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TRANSFERRED 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  O'Hara]  for  tomorrow  may  be 
transferred  until  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER   TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

the  right  to  object,  before  this  unani- 
mous-consent  request  is  granted,  could 
we  have  some  information  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  give  the 
gentleman  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able at  this  time. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  only  two  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  as  of  this  time.  It  is  expected 
that  we  will  have  business  later  in  the 
week,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  in  detail  with  re- 
spect to  that  yet,  but  we  plan  to  do  so 
on  Monday  if  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  will  be  some 
business  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Committees  are  meet- 
ing and  we  expect  some  business  from 
at  least  one  of  tiie  committees  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  like  to  think  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  eventually  get 
down  to  work. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  always  does,  even- 
tually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  but  unfortunately 
It  is  usually  in  September  or  October. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ances.  However,  this  Nation's  policy 
goals  are  beginning  to  resonble  a  {date 
of  spaghetti.  While  the  United  States. 
through  its  membership  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  continues  to 
press  for  measures  to  te&r  communism 
down  in  Cuba,  it  also  pays  a  large  share 
of  a  special  fund  in  the  United  Nations 
which  only  yesterday  announced  its  in- 
tentions to  build  Cuba  up. 

Such  vague  reasoning  Is  difficult  for 
the  American  mind  to  understand.  It 
was  clear  thinking,  commonsense  which 
made  this  covmtry  great,  yet  UJ3.  alli- 
ance with  two  international  organiza- 
tions which  are  diametrically  opposed  on 
the  policy  of  one  nation,  namely  Cuba. 
is  absurd. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  GAS  is  en- 
gaged in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Cuban  attempt  to  totally  subvert  the  en- 
tire continent  of  South  America.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  attest 
that  Castro's  Cuba  Is  a  fountainhead  for 
a  Communist  conspiracy  of  hemispheric 
proportions.  Next  week  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 18,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America, 
Congressman  Selokn  of  Alabama,  begins 
hearings  on  the  extent  of  Castro's  sub- 
versive activities. 

Apologists  for  the  UJ^.  decision  argue 
that  special  fund  projects  must  be  free 
of    political    considerations.    However, 

aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  Castro's 
regime  is  of  the  blackest  order,  the 
Cuban  Government  is  not  entitled  to  this 
project  on  economic  grounds.  The  proj- 
ect is  supposedly  to  diversify  Cuban  agri- 
culture and  provide  technical  assistance 

but  the  recklessness  of  the  Castro  regime 
has  destroyed  Cuba's  rich  agricultural 
economy  and  forced  its  agricultural 
technicians  to  flee  Cuba  and  join  the 
army  of  Cuban  political  exiles. 

If  it  Is  technicians  that  Cuba  needs, 
we  have  been  told  in  recent  months  that 
Soviet  technicians  are  plentiful  in  Cuba. 
If  there  are  so  many  Soviet  technicians, 
why  must  the  United  Nations  now  supply 
$1.1  million  worth  of  technical  help  to 
Communist  Cuba? 

If  the  VH.  aid  programs  are  free  of 
political  ties,  why  then  would  the  United 
Nations  suspend  its  assistance  program 
in  Iran  because  of  revolutionary  up- 
heaval in  that  country? 

I  urge  that  the  U.S.  Government  make 
a  careful  review  of  its  entangled  spa- 
ghetti alliances. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  refuse  to  appropriate 
any  American  dollars  which  might  be 
used  to  finance  the  U.N.  project  in  Cuba. 


WHO  ARE  THE  U.S.  ALLIES  IN   THE 
CUBAN  STRUGGLE? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  warned  the 
United  States  against  entangling   alli- 


THE  SOVIET  OIL  THREAT  AND 
NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE  AMERICAN 
COUNTERMEASURES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
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getting  hotter  every  day.  The  Soviets 
by  long  tradition  have  regarded  trade  as 
a  legitimate  tool  in  spreading  the  Com- 
munist doctrine.  They  are  willing  to 
undercut  world  prices  of  products  If 
there  Is  political  advantage  to  the  Soviet 


or  not  It  Is  convertible  into  reliable  cur- 
rencies, and  extend  long-range  credit 
terms  at  attractive  rates  of  interest.  Ad- 
ditionally the  Russians  make  barter  ar- 
rangements— oil  Is  traded  for  the  staples 
of  the  country  buying  Soviet  oil.    With 
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than  strategic  materials  that  Incrwi^ 
the  Communist  potential  for  war 

These  are  just  suggestions  that  ha*. 

been  made  by  competent  observers  wh« 

are  concerned  over  the  Soviet  oil  pttww 

Union.   "As  Russian  C^^^'Gr^stVai^"    indSriTlTaJ7oi^"S^^c^'*^r.V"-    ^l^    P°"^y-    It  is  important  for  the  uSS 

^.---.---- has  saij  ^^^^^^r^r^^^ir^^^^^^^^  i^reLrLiii^^.e^ns;^-tfdiS 

soviet  gams  in  innuence  with  free  na-     L'}fi.^^,t..°L%'Ll^iir!„^_°!f!l^.r°^«^ureJ 
tions  by  using  oil  are  indeed  impressive 
More  than  half  the  oil  produced  by  the 
Russians  this  year  will  be  sold  to  West- 
ern nations.    Italy,  Japan.  Sweden.  Ice- 
ifcts  worm  councnes  oy  tne  use  of  oil.     ifm  K.f^^^^^"  ,^P*^"'  India,  and  Cuba     ern  alliance  economicallv  to  brina  »CI 
OU  is  sold  at  bargain  rates  for  poliUcal    SiS„?°^*  °^  ^^i  «"  ^^d  are  growing    disunity  and  to  use  the  res^JtS  dis^t  ^ 
reasons.     Oil  represents  tbe  most  mar-     S^u^Ses^Ttafy^^i^  aTtlnrafa  Je!     ^  a^!^:^:'^^!^^^^^^^^^^ 


Chairman  NIklta  Khrushchev  has  said 
of  his  nation's  trade  policies: 

Wo  value  trade  leaat  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  for  political  reasons. 

More  than  a  year  ago  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Russians  were  maldng 
significant  Inroads  Into  the  markets  of 
free  world  countries  by  the  use  of  oil. 


-    — —    v...*^v/v»,^    *'vu"i*;ruieaf 

which  must  be  taken  against  them 

The  Russians  have  issued  the  chal 
lenge  to  the  free  world  to  compete  Pon" 
nomically.     With  their  surplus  oil  K 
are  attempting  to  penetrate  the  West 
ern  alliance  economically  to  brine  ahnnt 


reasons.  . 

ketable  export  that  the  Soviet'union 
possesses  and.  further,  they  have  a  sur- 
plus of  It.  Russia  is  using  oil  to  obtain 
and  hold  on  to  trade  lines  with  free  na- 
tions. With  oil  the  Soviets  are  hoping  to 
gain  more  and  more  trade  with  the  free 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alarming  to  report 
that  in  the  last  6  years  Russia  has  ex- 
panded her  production  of  oil  to  3  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  second  only  to  the 
U.S.  oil  production  of  about  7  million 
barrels  per  day.  More  alarming  than 
that  fact  Is  the  rising  Red  export  of  this 
oil.  For  Instance,  in  1953  the  Soviets 
shipped  35,000  barrels  a  day  to  free  world 
countries.  In  1961  the  Soviet  Union  was 
sending  about  600,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  to  free  world  markets.  All  indica- 
tors point  to  a  continuation  of  this 
trend. 

The  Soviets  have  vast  oil  reserves  and 
are  developing  them.    In  the  Urals- Volga 
region  there  are  new  fields  and  In  the 
older  developed  areas  like  Baku  they  are 
maintaining  production.    Offshore  drill- 
ing in  the  Caspian  Sea  has  uncovered 
significant  new  fields.    While  new  oil  re- 
serves  are  being  found  in  Russia,   the 
Soviet  demand  for  oil  has  not  kept  pace. 
This  is  principally  because  the  Russians 
have  few  automobiles,  only  about  4  mil- 
lion, as  compared  to  the  United  States' 
76  million  vehicles.     The  worldwide  de- 
mand for  oil  is  rising,  especially  in  the 
new  nations  that  are  pushing  crash  pro- 
grams of  industrialization.    Ghana  and 
Pakistan  are  important  Soviet  oil  mar- 
kets in  this  category.    Yet  the  older  in- 
dustrialized nations   like  Japan,   Italy, 
and  Germany  are  ideal  customers  and 
the  Soviets  are  pushing  into  these  mar- 
kets whenever  possible.    They  are  using 
every  method  available. 

Oil  in   the  Soviet  Union  is   a  state- 
controlled  monopoly.    Prices  are  set  by 
the  state  and  in  the  export  market  these 
prices  are  set  to  accomplish  short  and 
long-term   political    goals    of    the    Red 
slavemasters.      It    is    reliably    reported 
that  the  Soviets  have  actually  sold  oil  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
oil  rich  Middle  East.    Losses  incurred  In 
this  trade  are  often  passed  on  to  Soviet 
oil  markets  in  the  captive  satellite  na- 
tions in  the  form  of  higher  prices.     In 
1960  the  free  world  price  of  Russian  crude 
oil  was  52  percent  less  than  the  price 
paid  by  captive  markets  in  the  Red  satel- 
lite nations.     By  using  facUiUes  pur- 
chased by  private  companies  the  Soviets 
are  able  to  save  transportation   costs. 
They  will  accept  local  money,  whether 


exporter  of  Russian  crude  oil  into  the 
European  Common  Market  area.  All  of 
this  tends  to  endanger  our  alliances  and 
normal  trade. 

That  the  Soviet  Government  is  intent 
on  increasing  this  highly  successful  oil 
export  activity  is  attested  to  by  the  So- 
viet's 7-year  plan  for  the  years  1959-65 
The  program  calls  for  the  continued 
emphasis  on  all  phases  of  oil  develop- 
ment in  Russia  from  oil  production  to 
distribution,  ou  production  is  calcu- 
lated to  rise  from  3  million  barrels  daily 
to  5  million  barrels  daily  by  1965. 

What  are  the  dangers  to  nations  that 
rely  on  supplies  of  Soviet  oil?  They  are 
many  and  should  be  duly  noted. 

A  nation  that  imports  Soviet  oil  will 
more  readily  import  Soviet  ideas  and 
Communist  political  influence. 

A  country  that  is  reliant  on  Soviet  ex- 
port trade  is  more  vulnerable  to  Com- 
munist pressure  and  threatened  loss  of 
markets.  The  Soviets  have  demon- 
strated how  they  use  economic  depend- 
ence as  a  political  tool. 

Once  a  nation  is  dependent  upon  So- 
viet oil  sources,  there  is  the  real  pos- 
sibility of  their  raising  the  prices.  With 
a  state-controlled  monopoly  this  can  be 
done  at  will. 

In  the  event  of  international  emer- 
gency, how  secure  will  Western  nations 
reliant  on  Soviet  oil.  react,  since  oil  is 
necessary  as  a  tool  of  modem  warfare. 
Soviet  economic  penetration  of  the 
Western  alliance  is  an  all  too  serious 
matter  to  be  taken  lightly.  Mr.  Speaker 
what  can  be  done  to  stem  this  Soviet 
trade  offensive  before  it  becomes  a  dan- 
ger to  world  economic  and  political  bal- 
ance? 

Certainly  some  of  the  steps  that  the 
United  States  can  take  are: 

First.  Development  of  national  fuels 
policy  by  the  United  States.  This  matter 
is  already  under  study  by  the  Congress. 
Second.  Impress  upon  Western  alli- 
ance nations,  such  as  Italy,  the  dangers 
of  dependence  on  Russian  oU;  and  point 
out  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet  oU 
offensive. 

Third.  Greater  use  of  the  provisions 
of  section  647  of  Public  Law  87-195  in 
getting  U.S.  foreign-aid  countries  to  use 
free  world  supplies  in  their  industrial 
development  programs. 

Fourth.  Encourage  free  world  nations 
to  set  restrictions  quotas  on  the  amount 
of  Soviet  oil  imported. 

Fifth.  Suggest  to  consumer  countries 
that  in  trading  with  the  Russians  only 
consumer    goods    be    bartered— rather 
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By  diligently  pursuing  the  countermeas" 
ures  the  United  States  can  minimize  the 
threat  of  Soviet  economic  and  political 
penetration.  The  Soviets  are  depending 
on  oil  to  gain  for  them  further  access  to 
Western  markets  and  subsequently  op- 
portunities for  political  activity  Addi- 
tionally they  need  Western  machine  tools 
and  manufactured  products.  Effective 
application  of  methods  to  negate  the 
Soviet  oil  offensive  will  mean  a  resound- 
ing defeat  for  Russian  hopes  of  expan- 
sion of  their  godless  political  system. 


UNITED  NATIONS  AND  CUBA 
Mr.    WRIGHT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  to 
grant  an  amount  of  economic  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  profoundly 
shocking  to  me,  as  I  know  it  must  be  to 
most  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  fully  realize,  of  course,  that  irrespon- 
sible attacks  on  the  United  Nations  it- 
self perform  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
United  States  because  in  a  truly  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  decisions  reached 
by  the  membership  of  that  world  body 
have  been  exactly  in  keeping  with  the 
official  position  of  the  United  States  on 
all  major  policy  matters  wherein  our 
position  has  come  in  conflict  with  that 
of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Since  the  substantial  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  al- 
most invariably  stood  with  us  and 
against  our  competitors  in  the  world 
ideological  struggle,  we  should,  of  course, 
be  at  some  pains  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  demagogery  and  to  bridle  our 
tongues  against  harsh,  hasty,  and  intem- 
perate statements. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  of 
a  more  unfortunate  or  more  ill-timed 
action  than  this  decision  of  a  United 
Nations  committee  which  has  just  been 
reported.  The  fact  that  the  dollar  vol- 
ume of  aid  involved  is  relatively  small 
when  compared  with  that  involved  with 
such  programs  in  other  nations,  does  not 
in  any  way  diminish  the  symbolism  of 
this  unfortunate  decision  nor  in  any  way 
alter  the  basic  principle  involved. 

To  grant  any  amount  of  economic  aid 
whatever  to  Cuba  seems  utterly  un- 
thinkable.   It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 


everything  for  which  we  stand  as  a  na- 
tion and  totally  Inconsistent  with  the 
fimdamental  purposes  embodied  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  Ironic  Indeed  that  such  a  decision 
to  grant  even  this  modicum  of  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  Cuba  should  come 
at  this  time  when  today  we  celebrate  the 
national  lnde[>endence  of  Lithuania,  an- 
other small  nation  which,  like  Cuba,  has 
seen  its  lights  of  freedom  snuffed  out  by 
the  coarse  hand  of  Commimist  tyranny 
and  the  flower  of  its  liberty  crushed  un- 
der the  iron  boot  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism. 

It  is  ironic  that  such  a  decision  should 
come  at  this  time  when  just  today  we 
have  had  revealed  to  us  an  official  report 
by  a  special  security  committee  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  which 
concludes  that  a  deliberate  plot  exists 
to  overthrow  free  governments  in  Latin 
America,  and  that  this  plot  is  being  di- 
rected from  Cuba. 

Our  State  Department  has  opposed  the 
granting  of  any  aid  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 
Our  official  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations  have  opix>sed  it.  It  seems  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  at  this  point 
to  strengthen  their  hand  by  a  clear  and 
forceful  demonstration  of  our  profound 
shock  and  of  our  strong  and  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  granting  of  any  such  recog- 
nition or  assistance  to  the  outlaw  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  which  seeks  to  subvert 
the  security  of  the  hemisphere  and  to 
menace  the  freedom  of  our  good  neigh- 
bors and  which  stands  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Today  I  have  written  to  our  Secretary 
of  State  expressing  the  strength  of  my 
own  conviction  rs  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  this  regard.  May  I  suggest  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  might  well 
Join  In  doing  likewise  in  order  that  those 
who  represent  us  in  the  councils  of  the 
world  might  be  armed  and  abetted  in 
their  dealings  with  other  nations  by  hav- 
ing such  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  lawmak- 
ing body  of  this  Government  in  forceful 
opposition  to  any  such  encouragement  or 
assistance  whatever  to  a  government  of 
the  type  that  exists  in  Cuba. 


UNITED  NATIONS  ACTION  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  to  engage  in 
a  6-month  trial  run  on  a  Cuban  aid 
project  adds  a  Jarring  note  to  the  al- 
ready pronounced  discord  over  Cuba. 
The  cost  of  the  project  Intended  to  di- 
versify Cuban  agriculture  will  cost  the 
United  Nations  $1,157,600.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  no  UJ3.  fimds 
are  involved.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  United  States  is  paying  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  UU.  Special  Fund  from 
which  the  Cuban  project  would  be  fi- 


nanced. The  United  States  has  fought 
the  project  since  it  was  first  propoeed  in 
1961. 

There  is  no  way  to  differentiate  be- 
tween U.S.  funds  and  other  funds  In 
U.N.  projects.  If  this  one  is  allowed  to 
proceed,  the  United  States  will  be  in  the 
position  of  contributing  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  its  own  foes.  Greneral  disinte- 
gration of  Cuba's  agriculture  is  in  proc- 
ess. There  should  be  firm  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  make  no  con- 
tribution to  any  U.N.  fund  which  is  used 
to  thwart  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States. 


INCREASE  OF  CRIME  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  newsletter  by  the  Honorable  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy  of  Mississippi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  weeks  about  law- 
lessness and  crime  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  this  connection,  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a  news- 
letter by  my  very  able  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it 
most  interesting  and  enlightening. 

In  addition,  I  am  including  a  brief  sta- 
tistical report  which  appeared  In  the 
February  18,  1963.  issue  of  U.S.  News  ii 
World  Report,  entitled  "Crime  and  Im- 
morality—Some Hard  Facts  About 
Washington,  D.C." 

In  thi  News 
(By  Congressman  ABXRWrrBT) 

Washington,  your  Capital,  capital  of  the 
free  world,  city  beautiful,  and  said  to  be  the 
citadel  of  democracy.  Is  now  more  often 
referred  to  as  a  jungle.  Orlpped  In  a  reign 
of  lawlessness,  Wasliingtonlans  dare  not  fre- 
quent most  sections  after  dark.  Even  be- 
hind barred  windows  and  bolted  doors  a 
restful  night  is  difficult. 

Among  its  22.675  crimes  last  year — Increase 
of  almost  7.000  In  5  years — were  the  stabbing 
of  a  Congressman's  secretary  as  she  knelt 
alone  and  prayed  In  a  Capitol  Hill  church. 
In  the  same  neighborhood  another  secre- 
tary was  mugged,  thrown  to  earth,  beaten 
and  robbed;  a  Congresswoman  escaped  a 
hoodlum's  attack  but  was  robbed;  and  a 
marauder  broke  Into  and  entered  a  former 
Congressman's  home,  abused  his  wife,  left 
her  with  a  broken  arm  and  robbed.  Two 
years  ago  one  of  my  own  page  boys  was 
attacked  and  robbed  within  4  blocks  of  the 
Capitol.  Offenses  are  high,  convictions  few 
and  executions  for  murder  or  rape  are  negU- 
glble — only  two  in  10  years.  Police  are 
hindered  by  local  court  decisions  which  make 
it  quite  easy  for  criminals  to  beat  the  rap. 
This  situation  has  been  compounded  by  a 
recent  order  of  the  city  Commissioners, 
denjrlng  police  the  right  to  hold  a  suspect 
for  investigation  which  makes  it  much 
easier  for  the  guilty  to  escape. 

Local  papers  at  long  last  are  reporting  a 
lack  of  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  a 
situation  existent  for  years  but  which  school 
administrators,  city  fathers,  and  local  press 
have  either  denied  or  refused  to  admit.  The 
big  race  riot  of  last  fall,  which  caiised  them 
to  emerge  from  stoic  silence,  broke  out  fol- 


lowing the  city  championship  game  whan  an 
all  Negro  football  team  kwt  to  an  all  white 
team.  Puture  championship  oonteeta  were 
promptly  canceled,  leavliiK  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  exemplary  city,  to  be  the  only 
city  In  America  which  cannot  with  safety 
risk  the  staging  of  a  championship  high 
school  football  game. 

One  Washington  new^>aper  has  Just  re- 
ferred to  the  crime  situation  as  a  "tawdry 
story."  These  are  nothing  more  than  Jxist 
nice  words  but  at  least  they  portend  a  bit 
of  progress  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  speak 
out  and  face  up.  The  Reverend  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  Senate  Chaplain  and  promi- 
nent Protestant  minister,  has  J\ist  said. 
"Terrorism  grips  all  sections  of  the  most 
prominent  city  in  the  world."  He  said. 
"Cringing  fear  has  invaded  tbe  streets  •  •  • 
no  woman  dare  walk  alone  after  dark  •  •  • 
the  time  has  come  to  bear  down."  A  high 
State  Department  official  said  he  had  "lived 
in  foreign  cities"  but  none  "as  lawless  as 
Washington."  He  said  he  would  respond  to 
a  knock  at  night  only  after  "looking  through 
a  crack."  He  pleaded  for  another  1.000 
policemen.     Good  for  him. 

Washington  is  not  only  a  leader  in  crime. 
Prom  Its  400  liquor  store  outleU  and  several 
thousand  taverns  and  cocktaU  bars  tbe  city 
leads  the  Nation  In  per  capita  oonsxunptlon 
of  alcohol.  On  the  Holy  Sabbath  many  sec- 
tions bear  evidence  of  a  rowdy  Sattirday 
night — streets  littered  with  trash,  bottles 
and  broken  glass;  Jails  flUed  with  punks  and 
drunks;  and  hospital  waiting  rooms  mied 
with  victims  of  the  switchblade.  Yes,  all 
of  this  as  the  elite  and  would-be  elite  pa- 
rade through  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
for  a  cultural  view  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Mona  Lisa. 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  high  crime, 
race  riots  and  littered  mess,  whites  are  flee- 
ing to  the  environs  of  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  fast  restoring  this  city  to  a  segre- 
gated status.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  not  yet  resorted  to  a  means  of  forcing 
these  white  folks  to  stay  put  and  live  In 
this  Integrated  mesa.  No  civil  rights  suits 
have  been  filed,  no  citations  for  contempt, 
there  is  no  military  occupation,  no  heU- 
copters  checking  from  above,  no  aerial  map- 
ping, and  not  much  law  enforcement.  They 
are  as  quiet  as  can  be  down  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  In  fact,  most  of  the  higher- 
ups  down   there   have   fled  to  Virginia,  too. 

There  is.  however,  a  move  on  foot  to  en- 
large the  Police  Department,  to  shore  up 
ItB  Canine  Squad,  to  tighten  antllolterlng 
laws,  curb  gun  totln'.  Impose  a  cvirfew  on 
Juvenllee.  loosen  court  decisions  which  "hog- 
tie"  the  Police  Department  and  some  other 
curative  steps.  At  long  last  there  Is  some 
genuine  recognition  of  the  lawless  cesspool 
which  exists  In  this  Capital  City.  Of  couive, 
there  are  still  nmny  who  refuse  to  face  up. 
who  contend  the  situation  Is  only  a  social 
problem.  And,  they  lay  It  all  on  the  Con- 
gress for  not  having  given  the  city  more 
money. 

Oh  yes.  there  are  a  few  streets  which 
have  not  yet  been  envelcqied  Into  the  Jimgle, 
but  given  time  at  the  present  pace  It  won't 
be  long. 

One  need  not  wear  an  armor  of  steel  on 
visiting  Washington;  but  If  he  ventures  an 
after  dark  stroll  this  mode  of  dress  Is  rec- 
onunended. 


(Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.   18. 

lees] 

Ckime    and    iMifORALrrr — Soics  Hako    Facts 
About  Wabhinoton,  D.C. 

caiME :  on  the  sisk 
Among  tbe  16  U.S.  cities  with  600,000  to  1 
million  population,  Washington  last  year 
ranked:  First  In  aggravated  assaults;  second 
in  robberies;  fourth  in  murders;  and  sixth 
in  housebreaking. 
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In  terms  of  the  increase  In  crime — 1961 
ov«r  the  196a-M  aTcrage,  the  record  shows 
tbU:  United  States  as  a  whole  up  14  percent, 
Washington,  D.O.,  up  41  percent. 

Of  all  persons  arrested  In  Washington  for 
■erioua  Crimea  last  year,  84.6  percent  were 
HegToee. 

In  the  total  population  of  Washington, 
M.8  percent  are  Negroes. 

babies:  1  OOT  or  s  nxrcrriMATZ 

Washington  leads  all  other  big  cities  in 
the  rate  of  lUegltlmate  births.  The  Wash- 
ington rate:  210  out  of  every  1.000  live  births 
lnl961. 

Few  other  cities  show  a  rate  even  half 
that  high.  Of  4,251  Illegitimate  children 
bom  in  Washington  In  1961,  3393  were  non- 
white.  SfiS  white. 

Oirls  in  Washington  public  schools,  ages 
13  to  16.  gave  birth  to  266  lUegltlmate  babies 
diuing  the  last  school  year — 250  nonwhlte, 
16  white.  The  count,  by  ages  of  the  moth- 
ers: la-year-olds,  6  babies;  13-year-olds,  85 
babies;  14-year-old8.  112  babies;  15-year- 
olds,  113  babies. 

VXNESEAL    disease:    A    ICAJOB    PROBLEM 

Even  among  schoolchildren,  venereal 
disease  has  become  widespread  in  Washing- 
ton. In  the  age  group  15  to  19,  the  venereal 
rate  la  6.728  per  100,000  population.  Na- 
tional average:  416  per  100,000  in  this  age 
group. 

AGRICULTURAL   AID   GRANTED   TO 
CUBA 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  United  Nations 
decided  yesterday  to  grant  agricultural 
aid  to  Cuba  is  an  extremely  unwelcome 
and  discordant  action.  It  puts  the 
Utitted  Nations  and  the  United  States  at 
odds  orer  policy  toward  Cuba. 

The  U.S.  ofBcial  position  Is  that  it  has 
been  and  Is  opposed  to  the  granting  of 
the  funds  for  this  particular  project  even 
though  it  was  originally  approved  in 
May.  1961.  I  support  fully  the  UJ3.  posi- 
tion. The  United  States  must  continue 
to  oppose  this  and  similar  projects  and 
use  its  influence  within  the  United 
Nations  to  achieve  our  objectives. 

The  United  States  did  not  push  for  a 
vote  on  this  issue  with  the  Governing 
Council  because  obviously  it  did  not  have 
the  votes  to  stop  the  allocation  of  fiinds 
based  on  earlier  approval  of  the  project. 

Tlie  U.S.  position  in  opposition  to  the 
project  is  understandable.  What  is  dif- 
ficult to  imderstand,  however,  is  the 
position  of  the  other  nations  who  favor 
the  granting  of  the  funds  for  this  project 
to  Cuba.  The  Communist  Government 
of  Cuba  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  the  recent  crisis  c<mi- 
ceming  the  on-site  inspection  for  the 
determination  that  all  offensive  missiles 
have  been  removed.  In  view  of  this  fact. 
and  since  the  unresolved  issue  of  deter- 
mination can  only  be  solved  by  on-site 
inspection,  a  big  question  mark  on  the 
threat  to  peace  and  security  remains; 
the  possibility  of  this  threat  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  and,  ac- 


cordingly, while  this  condition  persists, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  logic 
to  the  positions  of  the  other  nations  who 
seek  to  improve  Cuban  economic  condi- 
tions by  providing  the  funds  on  a  6- 
month  test  basis  for  a  Cuban  crop 
diversification  program. 

I  fully  support  the  investigation  of  this 
and  related  issues  which  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  other  body  and  announced 
by  Senator  Chtjrch.  This  is  a  matter 
in  which  all  of  us — the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  and 
the  Members  of  this  House — will  con- 
tinue to  be  vitally  interested.  It  would 
appear  timely  to  have  a  complete  re- 
assessment of  the  U.S.  positions  in  the 
specialized  programs  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  recent  act  by  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  18-nation  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  is  symbolical  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  U.S.  position  in  the  world  of 
today.  We  carmot  control  the  direction 
or  the  destiny  of  all  sovereign  nations; 
while  we  exercise  tremendous  influence 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  should  do  so, 
we  certainly  by  no  means  positively  con- 
trol the  direction  and  the  decisions  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  control  issue 
is  ssrmbolical  of  the  daily  and  continual 
paradox  of  the  necessity  to  exist  with 
other  nations  on  one  hand  and  win  the 
obvious  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged on  the  other. 

The  difficulty  will  not  be  resolved,  nor 
the  paradox  removed,  however,  if  the 
United  States,  as  some  people  suggest, 
were  to  withdraw  Into  complete  isola- 
tion or  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. Walking  out  or  walking  away  is 
no  way  to  win  this  struggle  or  any  other. 
So,  while  we  do  not  like  what  has  hap- 
pened and  have  every  right  to  be  an- 
gered, disgusted,  and  frustrated,  we  must 
resolve  not  to  let  this  cloud  our  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  best  in  the  eventual 
long-range  interest  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world. 

It  could  very  well  be  that  we  should 
withdraw,  or  limit,  or  make  conditional 
our  participation  in  the  special  funds 
or  specialized  agencies  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  may  be  that  we  should  pro- 
pose and  imdertake  definite  new  policy 
positions.  There  may  be  other  alterna- 
tives. All  our  participation  is  on  a  con- 
tinuing, flowing,  moving,  day-to-day 
basis,  requiring  constant  reexamination 
and  reassessment  We  must  do  this  if 
our  ultimate  objective  is  worthy  and  is 
ever  to  be  reached. 

Therefore,  this  particular  issue  and 
the  general  problem  must  always  be 
placed  in  the  perspective  and  in  the  con- 
text of  the  achievement  of  the  VS. 
ultimate  objective — the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  nations  without  war,  but 
with  honor ;  the  victory  of  freedom  over 
slavery  in  a  peaceful  world  composed  of 
sovereign  and  independent  countries, 
politically  stable  and  economically  viable. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Seij>ew]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SET  DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Umtw 
Nations  plans  to  provide  economic  pM. 
ect  aid  to  the  Castro  regime  eonstitiSe 
flagrant  contempt  for  the  inter-AaiQfi. 
can  policy  laid  down  at  Punta  del  lite. 

The  United  States  and  other  n&tioiu 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  comnyit- 
ted  to  a  policy  of  economic  sancttoc 
against  Castro.  The  United  Nations,  b* 
its  proposed  Pood  and  Agriculture  br. 
ganization  project,  will  undermine  aad 
nullify  the  policies  of  the  OrganizattoQ 
of  American  States. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  reoeot 
months  concerning  the  United  Nattom 
venturing  into  policy  areas  where  it  does 
not  belong.  This  is  Just  such  an  Jn- 
stance.  I  feel  that  we  should  now  seri- 
ously  reappraise  our  financial  role  hi 
supporting  U.N.  policies  which  r«n 
counter  to  our  own  solemn  hemispheric 
commitments. 


THE    JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON   THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.    RODINO.     Mr.    Speaker.    I  ttU 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarti     ;, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session  of  Congress  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  1120,  a  bin  to  amend  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1M< 
to  provide  for  more  effective  evaluatten 
of  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the  execB- 
tive  agencies  of  the  Government  of  tke 
United  States. 

Basically,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  to  be  composed  of  16  memben 
as  follows:  9  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  7  monbers  of  the  Oon- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

This  joint  committee  would  have  to* 
thorlty  to  inform  itself  on  an  matten 
relating  to  the  annual  budget  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  lU 
f  imctions  would  Include  study  and  anal-  s^ 
ysis  of  the  details  of  individual  prognm 
operations  and  of  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  to  insure  that 
current  practice  conforms  with  legisla- 
tive authorization.  The  committee  wooM 
make  Its  findings  available  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  other  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  as  well  as  to  indl- 
vldusd  Members  of  Congress.  Along  wttt 
this,  it  would  recommend  such  changes 
in  existing  laws  which  might  be  in^- 
tuted  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  Government.  F^irther- 
more,  it  would  report  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  its  findings  relative  to 
total  budget  requirements  which  would 
meet  our  defense  and  civilian  needs  and 
yet  be  consistent  with  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy. It  oould  also  recommend  that  joint 
hearings  be  held  by  the  two  Appropria- 
tions Committees  without  affecting  the 
independence  of  committee  deliberatioDS 
and  decision. 

This  measure  is  not  a  new  one.  Re- 
peated unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  during  the  past  12  years  to  secure 
legislation  setting  up  a  Joint  Committee 


on  the  Budget.  Provision  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee  was  embodied 
in  section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  This  act  author- 
ized the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pinance,  and  the  Appropriatioris  Com- 
niittees  of  both  Houses  "to  meet  jointly 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  Congress  and  after  study  and  consul- 
tation, giving  due  consideration  to  the 
budget  recommendatloris  of  the  Presi- 
dent, report  to  their  respective  Houses  a 
legislative  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year."  This  provision  has  never  been 
carried  out,  due  primarily  to  the  im- 
practicality  of  having  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  from  these  four  commit- 
tees serve  on  this  committee.  Since  the 
passage  of  this  act  attempts  have  been 
made  to  amend  it  by  providing  for  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  which 
would  be  composed  of  a  limited  number 
of  members  from  the  appropriations 
committees  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Sen- 
ate has  on  a  number  of  occasions  given 
its  sanction  to  such  proposals,  but  the 
House  has  withheld  its  support  in  every 
instance. 

The  objective  of  my  bill  is  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  appropriations 
procedures  which  will  produce  real  sav- 
ings and  economies  in  Federal  spending 
programs. 

The  need  for  such  economies  is  im- 
perative in  these  days  of  rising  Federal 
costs  when  deficits  are  mounting  and  our 
national  debt  has  reached  an  unprece- 
dented height.  The  most  recent  budget 
presented  by  President  Kennedy  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  calls  for  programs  which 
will  cost  $9d.8  billion — exceeding  ex- 
penditures made  in  any  previous  year, 
even  the  peak  years  of  World  War  U. 
By  far  the  largest  area  of  expenditure — 
$55.4  billion — of  course,  will  go  to  main- 
tain a  strong  national  defense.  Defense 
needs,  however,  which  are  so  urgent  in 
these  days  of  world  crises  must  be  met. 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  risk  our  price- 
less freedom  for  the  sake  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Similarly,  there  are  many  es- 
sential domestic  programs  which  are  ex- 
panding to  meet  growing  needs  of  our 
citizens  for  housing,  education,  and 
health  services. 

The  necessity  of  finding  ways  and 
means  of  economizing  is  all  the  more 
urgent  in  view  of  the  President's  recent 
proposals  for  tax  reduction  and  revision 
which  are  aimed  at  providing  additional 
stimulus  to  our  sluggish  economy.  If 
such  proposals  are  enacted  into  law  they 
will  cost  the  Government  some  $10  bil- 
lion in  revenues  annually  and  will  thus 
widen  the  growing  gap  between  revenues 
and  expenditures  and  will  add  to  the 
burden  of  our  national  debt  which  today 
stands  at  $304  billion.  Enactment  of  my 
bill  will  constitute  an  important  step  to- 
ward bringing  spending  more  in  line  with 
revenues  and  eliminating  annually  re- 
curring deficits. 

The  vastness  and  complexity  of  budg- 
etary operations  make  it  impossible  for 
the  two  appropriations  committees  ade- 
quately to  study  and  scrutinize  individ- 
ual programs.  With  a  mere  handful  of 
employees  as  contrasted  with  the  staff 
of  nearly  500  employed  by  the  Bureau  of 


the  Budget  and  thousands  more  of  fiscal 
and  technical  specialists  employed  by  the 
executive  agencies,  these  two  committees 
are  severely  handicapped  in  analyzing 
the  thousands  of  programs  for  which 
funds  must  be  approved  each  year.  They 
are  forced  to  rely  for  the  most  part  on 
reports  and  testimony  presented  by  the 
executive  agencies  whose  primary  ob- 
jective is  commonly  obtaining  larger 
sums  each  year  to  promote  their  own 
particular  programs.  The  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  would 
provide  a  permanent  nonpolitical  corps 
of  technical  and  professional  experts 
who  could  impartially  evaluate  the  var- 
ious programs  as  they  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  overburdened  appropri- 
ations committees  would  thus  be  better 
informed  and  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  recommendations  for  the 
elimination  of  wasteful  practices  and  for 
the  cutting  back  of  those  programs 
where  such  may  be  possible  without  en- 
dangering our  national  security  and  do- 
mestic welfare. 

In  studying  and  evaluating  all  phases 
of  the  budget  process,  such  a  committee 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  consider 
the  budget  as  a  whole  rather  than  in 
piecemeal  fashion  as  is  now  the  current 
practice.  It  could  develop  a  fiscal  pro- 
gram aimed  at  keeping  expenditures 
within  the  bounds  of  anticipated  rev- 
enues. 

Congress  already  has  benefited  from 
services  provided  by  joint  committees  in 
the  fields  of  atomic  energy,  taxation, 
economic  policy,  and  so  forth.  Just  as 
there  is  now  a  joint  tax  committee  to 
study  revenue  questions  under  consider- 
ation, the  creation  of  a  similar  joint 
committee  to  study  the  programs  for 
which  billions  of  dollars  must  be  appro- 
priated annually  would  bring  about 
greater  efiQciency  and  economies  in  this 
area  and  would  render  an  invaluable 
service  to  our  Nation's  taxpayers. 

I  am  persuaded  also  that  such  a  com- 
mittee will  accomplish  much  in  bring- 
ing about  more  harmonious  working  re- 
lationships between  the  appropriations 
committees  of  both  Houses. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1120  is  now  long 
overdue.  I  am  convinced  that  its  pas- 
sage will  contribute  much  toward  better 
management  of  our  taxpayer's  money. 
It  will  enable  the  Congress  to  find  many 
areas  where  waste  and  extravagance  can 
be  eliminated  and  will  return  to  this 
body  a  measure  of  the  control  over  the 
national  purse  strings  which  it  has  lost. 
I.  therefore,  urge  your  early  consider- 
ation and  affirmative  action  on  this  bill. 


detailed    descriptions    have    been    for- 
warded to  me. 

According  to  those  who  contacted  me. 
this  program  was  not  merely  In  poor 
taste  but  refiected  upon  the  character 
and  integrrity  of  the  Gtovemors  of  two 
States  and  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  now  deceased,  who  saved  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  from 
oblivion  and  who  rendered  outstanding 
services  not  only  in  the  development  of 
our  Nation  but  in  i>ointing  out  the 
dangers  which  were  building  up.  many 
of  which  have  come  to  pass. 

Further,  it  is  my  information  this  pro- 
gram ridiculed  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
was  an  affront  to  the  religious  beliefs  of 
God-fearing  Americans. 

Certainly,  the  privilege  of  going  into 
the  homes  of  the  American  people 
through  the  medium  of  television  is  one 
which  should  carry  with  it  full  responsi- 
bility for  decency,  which  this  program 
did  not  have.  The  right  and  privilege 
of  television  broadcasts  should  be  ex- 
tended or  permitted  to  continue  only 
UF>on  acceptance  of  responsibility  to  see 
that  such  programs  are  educational, 
wholesome,  and  not  destructive. 

I  have  Joined  with  others  of  my  col- 
leagues in  a  request  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  appropriate  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  TV  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  -om 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  complaints  from  many  citizens 
with  regard  to  the  "Today"  show,  which 
was  presented  on  February  8  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  Although  I  did 
not  see  this  television  program  myself. 


PROTECTION  OP  LABOR  UNION 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  of  our  national  economy  and  the 
welfare  of  our  citizens  depend  on  the 
continued  strength  of  American  produc- 
tivity. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen 
our  economy  weakened,  our  defense  ef- 
fort hobbled,  and  our  access  to  a  free 
press  denied,  by  repeated  and  lengthy 
strikes,  many  of  them  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  striking  union 

The  right  of  labor  union  members  to 
arbitrate,  and,  if  necessary,  to  strike,  for 
better  working  conditions  or  benefits,  is 
an  essential  and  important  part  of  Amer- 
ican freedom.  I  will  always  defend  that 
basic  right. 

But  it  is  time  that  the  individual  rights 
of  union  members  be  strengthened. 
They  must  be  guaranteed  a  voice  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  strike. 

It  is  time  to  protect  employers  from 
needless  production  losses  arising  out  of 
strikes  called  without  majority  vote  by 
union  workers. 

It  is  time  to  minimize  industrial  strife 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  commerce. 

It  is  time — past  time — to  guarantee 
every  American  labor  union  member  the 
right  to  an  impartial  secret  strike  ballot. 

Toward  that  end  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  biU  to  protect  all  labor  union  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  all  other  Americans,  from 
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economic  penalties  Imposed  by  strikes 
called  without  the  majority  consent  of 
the  union  workers  involved. 

A  majority  vote  by  secret  ballot  Is  all 
that  my  bill  provides. 


THE    4STH    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
LITHUANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
highly  fitting  and  appropriate  that  to- 
day's opening  prayer  was  given  by  a 
Lithuanian  priest  in  observance  of  the 
45th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence this  coming  Saturday. 

When  the  Lithuanian  nation  declared 
its  Independence  on  February  16,  1918, 
the  people  of  that  little  nation  reached 
a  goal  they  had  been  seeking  for  many 
years.  For  120  years,  from  1795  to  1915, 
they  had  been  under  Russian  domina- 
tion: then  during  World  War  I,  they 
finally  gained  freedom.  But  this  free- 
dom lasted  only  to  World  War  U,  when 
the  nation  was  overrun  by  the  Red  army 
and  again  fell  under  Russian  domina- 
tion. 

The  United  States  recognized  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  on  July  27,  1922.  and 
has  never  given  any  recognition  to  the 
incorporation  of  this  brave  nation  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  continue  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  the  for- 
mer independent  Government  which  has 
a  legation  in  Washington,  D.C.  Lithu- 
ania and  all  the  Baltic  States  have  had 
their  sovereignty  violated  and  their  free- 
dom suppressed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  aggression  and  tyranny  which  the 
Baltic  States  have  suffered  is  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  nations. 

On  Saturday,  the  free  world  will  ob- 
serve this  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, and  Lithuanians  all  over  the 
world  will  Join  in  prayerful  observance 
of  this  commemorative  date.  Though 
the  Lithuanians  have  again  been  living 
imder  the  bondage  and  tyranny  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  more  than  20  years, 
they  have  never  lost  hope  of  freedom. 
This  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence should  be  honored  by  every 
American  who  holds  sacred  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  independence.  We  of  the 
free  world  remain  steadfast  In  our  dedi- 
cation to  extend  freedom  to  all  the  en- 
slaved peoples  now  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  oppression. 


LX7MBER  STANDARDS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  participated  in  an  excellent  meet- 


ing with  lumbermen  from  all  over  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  serious 
problems  confronting  the  domestic  limi- 
ber  industry.  Even  those  of  us  who  are 
not  directly  involved  in  the  problems  of 
this  indxistry  have  become  aware  over  the 
last  12  months  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
problems. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  this  great 
industry  has  been  to  improve  its  prod- 
ucts to  make  the  Industry  more  competi- 
tive with  other  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  housing.  This  has  not 
been  an  easy  job  since  it  is  variously  esti- 
mated that  there  exists  between  25,000 
and  65,000  individual  sawmills  through- 
out the  United  States,  each  producing 
limiber  for  use  in  construction.  Getting 
a  consensus  from  such  a  large  group  of 
individual  producers  on  a  market  im- 
provement program  Is  obviously  a  hercu- 
lean task. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  a 
development  in  recent  weeks  that  I  find 
most  alarming,  and  indeed  unfortunate. 
It  appears  that  political  considerations 
have  entered  into  a  decision,  or  I  should 
say  lack  of  decision,  on  the  part  of  an 
agency  which  heretofore  has  been  com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  involvement,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  politics.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
A  decision  which  has  traditionally 
been  handled  on  a  purely  technical  basis 
has  now  been  deferred  because  of  polit- 
ical pressure  brought  to  bear  by  com- 
petitive forces  within  the  liunber 
industry. 

Over  the  past  3  years  producers  of 
lumber  have  been  engaged  in  discus- 
sions designed  to  achieve  an  improve- 
ment in  the  designation,  grades,  and 
sizes  for  lumber,  which  would  make 
Imnber  easier  and  more  economical  to 
specify,  purchase,  and  use.  The  aim  of 
these  discussions  has  also  been  to  effect 
a  general  improvement  in  overall  lumber 
quality  and  conformance  to  standards. 
Participating  in  these  discussions  have 
been  representatives  of  Ivunber  manu- 
facturers in  all  parts  of  the  country — in 
the  South,  the  Northeast,  the  Midwest, 
and  in  the  Par  West. 

There  have  been  competitive  differ- 
ences over  many  years  as  between  manu- 
facturers of  so-called  green  lumber, 
which  Is  unseasoned,  and  manufacturers 
of  so-called  dry  lumber,  which  is  kiln 
dried  or  air  dried  before  finishing. 

It  is  this  competition  which  apparently 
has  now  made  Itself  felt  within  the 
offices  of  the  FHA,  to  an  extent  that  I 
find  incompatible  with  past  FHA  han- 
dling of  similar  matters.  I  have  made  .t 
a  point  to  obtain,  on  rather  short  notice, 
as  many  of  the  details  of  this  contro- 
versy as  I  coidd.  and  much  of  it  will 
appear  to  be  highly  technical.  However. 
I  believe  each  Member,  upon  reading 
these  remarks,  will  benefit  from  having 
them  recorded. 

Of  particular  interest  to  home  buyers 
and  home  builders  Is  one  phrvse  of  the 
program  which  has  been  under  review 
now  for  3  years,  and  that  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  engineered  dimension  for 
for  studs,  joists,  rafters,  and  other 
Ught  framing  lumber,  which  would  be 
applied  at  an  average  moisture  content 
of  15  percent.  While  the  thickness  of  the 
new  lumber  would  be  reduced  slightly 
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from  1%  mches  to  the  easier  frmM*^ 
of  Vn  inches,  the  width  of  thTSlI 
would  be  maintained  at  the  preaent vS? 
of  3%  mches,  5V4  inches,  TVita^ 
954  inches,  and  11  Vi  inches.  "**«. 

This  would  mean,  according  to  tw 
U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  d«? 
that  lumber  produced  to  the  new  rti 
at  15  percent  moisture  content— a  o^ 
monly  accepted  moistiu-e  content  for  m!! 
soned  lumber— is  equal  to  or  superlo^ 
the  substantial  volume  of  Ixmiber  wlA* 
is  presently  surfaced  in  the  unseaaSS 
condiUon,  or  green,  to  1%  incSrS 
thickness.  The  reason  for  this  is  thS 
lumber  which  is  surfaced  green  gahal. 
quently  shrinks  in  size. 

The  more  efficient  IVi-inch  dry  lumber 
size  and  a  new  more  economical  flv^ 
eighths-inch  board  thickness  were  prT 
posed  to  the  American  Lumber  Stand 
ards  Committee,  the  group  which  J 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  approviM 
standards  for  lumber  in  the  UnitS 
States,  at  its  meeting  in  May  of  1962 

In  proposing  the  new  dimension  a 
major  portion  of  the  lumber  industry 
pointed  out  that  the  new  dry  size  woold 
also  remove  a  disparity  in  green  and  dry 
lumber  sizes  which  has  existed  for  a 
number  of  years. 

At  the  January  25,  1963.  meeting  of 
the  special  subcommittee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lumber  Standards  Committee  to 
discuss  proposed  new  sizes  for  green  and 
dry  surfaced  lumber,  the  subcommittee 
recommended  that  the  15-percent  aver- 
age moisture  condition  be  used  to  equate 
green  and  dry  lumber  sizes  and  desig. 
nated  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory as  the  official  source  for  shrinkage 
information,  upon  which  the  new  sizes 
were  to  be  based. 

Although  there  was  strong  opposition 
from  a  group  of  green  lumber  producen 
and  from  the  Southern  Pine  Inspection 
Bureau,  the  largest  grading  agency  for 
southern  pine  lumber,  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Subcommittee  which 
includes  consumer  representatives,  spec- 
ifiers of  products,  and  engineer  mem- 
bers, displayed  a  significant  majority 
preference  for  the  IVi-inch  dry  lumber 
thickness  as  the  basis  for  developing  new 
sizes  for  lumber  surfaced  at  the  green 
condition. 

In  order  to  make  the  new  dry  lumber 
sizes  available  to  the  designer  and  builder 
as  quickly  as  a  substantial  portion  of 
lumber  industry  production  could  be 
converted  to  this  size,  a  formal  request 
was  made  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration on  October  5,  1962.  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  IV^-inch  dry  lum- 
ber as  a  nonstandard  size  stamped  in 
accordance  with  the  present  ALS  proce- 
dures. 

I  emphasize  that  the  request  was  not 
for  approval  of  the  IV^-inch  dry  lum- 
ber as  a  new  standard  size,  rather,  the 
request  was  for  its  acceptance  as  a  non, 
standard  item.  The  request  for  FHA 
acceptance  for  a  nonstandard  lumber 
size  is  not  unusual.  FHA  presently  ac- 
cepts lOio-inch,  3^-inch,  and  i^ic-incli 
lumber,  all  of  which  are  nonstandard 
sizes  manufactured  by  both  dry  and 
green  producers. 

However,  I  am  advised  that  FHA  has 
declined  to  accept  the  new  nonstandard 
1',  2 -inch  size  lumber  and  has  told  the 
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r^reseatatives  of  the  lumber  industry 
who  are  interested  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  accept  the  new  size  very 

soon. 

By  way  of  background,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  those  who  requested  the  new 
nonstandard  size  approval  by  FHA 
wrote  on  November  29,  1962.  a  second 
letter  to  FHA  explaining  the  adequacy 
of  the  new  dry  Imnber  size  and  asking 
for  FHA  acceptance  to  p>ermit  production 
of  lumber  to  the  new  dry  size  to  begm  by 
January  1,  1963. 

FHA  had  already  received  technical 
data  to  substantiate  the  adequacy  of  new 
dimensions  over  presently  consisting 
FHA  spans  for  joists  and  rafters.  A  let- 
ter of  approval  of  the  new  lumber  size 
was  drafted  by  FHA  and  acceptance  of 
the  new  size,  as  a  nonstandard  item,  was 
promised,  provided  that  the  adequacy  of 
the  new  lumber  size  over  present  FHA 
spans  would  be  verified  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  in  accordance 
with  FHA  procedures. 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  reported  to  FHA  in  writ- 
ing that  the  new  liz-lnch  dry  size  was 
equal  to  or  superior  to  the  l^i-inch  green 
lumber  which  has  been  accepted  over 
present  spans  by  FHA  for  many  years. 
The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  also  stated  that  the  Lab- 
oratory would  have  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  new  1', 2 -inch  lumber  over 
present  FHA  spans. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  have  the  full  text  of  that  letter 
inserted.  Upon  receipt  of  the  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory.  FHA  technical  persoimel 
raised  certain  questions  relative  to 
lumber  shrinkage  which  required  addi- 
tional clarification.  These  questions 
were  answered  in  a  second  letter  from 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  reaffirm- 
ing the  Forest  Products  Laboratory's 
shrinkage  data  used  in  the  <N:lginal 
lumber  industry  calculations. 

The  second  letter  also  reiterated  the 
adequacy  of  the  1  Viz -inch  dry  lumber 
over  present  FHA  spans  and  its  strength 
and  stiffness  superiority  over  green  Ivaa- 
ber.  More  than  4  months  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  initial  negotiations 
with  FHA  of  acceptance  of  the  new 
lumber  sizes  as  nonstandard  sizes.  Hun- 
dreds of  dry  Ituiber  producers  have  been 
standing  ready  to  provide  the  new  1>^- 
inch  lumber,  and  are  still  awaiting  FHA 
acceptance. 

Ettacussions  with  officials  at  FHA  ap- 
parently have  revealed  that  the  con- 
tinued delay  in  granting  acceptance  has 
been  due  not  to  techiucal  considerations, 
but.  rather,  has  resulted  from  objections 
raised  by  certain  producers  who  see  in 
this  progressive  move  of  the  lumber 
industry  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
These  objections,  I  am  told,  are  not  tech- 
nically substantiated  and  are  at  variance 
with  the  technical  information  presented 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

Therefore,  they  must  be  attributed 
solely  to  competitive  interests.  It  is  most 
unusual  that  FHA  would  give  any  rec- 
ognition to  such  opposition  from  those 
who  either  caiuiot  or  choose  not  to  pro- 
duce a  nonstandard  lumber  size.  Those 
who  do  desire  to  make  the  new  size  de- 
sire to  produce   it  in  accordance  \vith 


high  standards  of  quality  and  in  the  best 
mterests  of  the  bxiilder,  specifier,  and  the 
home  buying  public. 

Leaders  in  the  home  building  industry 
have  indicated  that  they  would  welcome 
the  more  efficient  new  dry  size  and  would 
specify  such  material,  as  soon  as  FHA 
acceptance  was  granted. 

If  FHA  minimum  property  stand- 
ards— designed  to  protect  the  mortgage 
guarantee  made  by  the  FHA  which 
translates  decisions  into  an  assurance  of 
quality  to  the  home  buyer — are  to  be  of 
greatest  benefit  to  the  home  buyer,  they 
must  be  based  upon  sound  technical  data 
and  not  be  influenced  by  competitive 
producer  interests. 

If  it  is  possible  for  producers  of  one 
type  of  lumber  to  prevent  the  acceptance 
by  FHA  of  another  lumber  product,  then 
it  seems  also  logical  that  political  pres- 
sure applied  by  competing  materials, 
such  as  aluminum,  steel,  and  brick, 
might  also  have  an  effect  upon  FHA  ac- 
ceptance of  lumber,  or  plastics,  or  any 
other  competitive  building  product. 

The  FHA  minimum  property  standards 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  model  regu- 
lations for  good  construction,  despite 
minor  objections  from  builders,  speci- 
fiers, and  producers. 

It  is  incomprehensible,  therefore,  that 
future  acceptability  of  new  materials  and 
methods  designed  to  provide  for  better 
and  more  economical  home  construction 
could  be  influenced  by  objections  from 
manufacturers  of  competitive  products. 
Yet  the  unwarranted  delay  in  gaining 
approval  of  a  slightly  modified  lumber 
size,  over  a  4-month  period,  shoiild  serve 
as  a  warning  to  all  groups  who  recognize 
the  importance  of  sotmd,  unbiased  con- 
struction requirements  by  FHA  guaran- 
teed homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  matter  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  House,  and  I  am  certain  many  will 
wish  to  investigate  this  matter  for  them- 
selves: 

U.S.  Depaktmknt  of  AGRiCTn,Txnu:. 
Forest  Skbvick,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  6, 1692. 
Mr.  Neil  A.  Conmor, 
Federal  Housing  Administrator. 

Dkax  Mr.  CoKKoa:  I  have  gone  over  the 
attacliment  to  your  letter  of  November  80 
with  some  of  the  technical  people  here  at 
the  Laboratory. 

We  have  no  objection  to  your  acceptance 
of  the  new  l»4-lnch  dry  dimension  lumber 
over  present  PHA  spans  on  an  Interim  basis, 
pending  the  reanalysls  of  the  stress  data  and 
design  criteria  which  apply  to  PHA  Joist  and 
rafter  span  tables.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  performance  of  the  new  1 ',4 -Inch  dry 
dimension  lumber  Is  equivalent  to  or  slightly 
greater  than  the  green  lumber  now  being 
sxirfaced  to  present  American  Liunber  Stand- 
ards sizes. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  offer  our  as- 
sistance  to  you  and  others  in  the  above  re- 
analysis.  I  would  suggest  that  some  such 
statement  as  follows  be  added  to  the  end  of 
the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  to  Gerry 
Prange  of  NLMA:  "•  •  •  for  acceptance  over 
present  FHA  spans  on  an  interim  basis,  pend- 
ing the  reanalysls  of  the  stress  data  and  de- 
sign criteria  which  apply  to  FHA  Joist  and 
rafter  span  tables." 

With  best  wishes  for  the  holiday  season. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  G  ,  Locke. 

Director. 


n.S.    DEPATtaCDTT   or   AOUCULTOBC, 

Forest  Sxxvicz,  Porbbt  Products 
Laboratokt, 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  2t,  19S2. 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Canavam. 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Technical  Stand- 
ards, Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Canavam:  In  reply  to  your  con- 
ference telephone  caU  with  NeU  Connor.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  shrinkage  values  of 
wood  which  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
uses  and  recommends  are  thoee  printed  In 
table  39  of  the  Wood  Handbook  (1056  edi- 
tion ) .  rather  tlxan  the  curves  shown  on  page 
319. 

On  December  18  and  19.  a  meeting  was 
held  here  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  west- 
ern and  southern  lumber  producers,  includ- 
ing two  representatives  of  green  producers, 
and  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
to  discuss  the  relation  between  the  size  of 
green  lumber  and  the  equivalent  dry  size  at 
an  average  moisture  content  of  15  percent. 
This  natxirally  led  into  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  shrinkage  values  for  the  major 
lumber  species.  Because  of  variations  in 
shrinkage,  moisture  content,  and  grain  ori- 
entation in  lumber,  average  values  must  be 
used.  Our  calculations  indicate  that  the 
proposed  new  dry  sizes,  IVi  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  present  ALS  widths,  are  equal  or 
slightly  greater  In  strength  and  stlffneai 
than  the  present  standard  ALS  sizes  dressed 
green.  Therefore,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
present  span  tables  should  not  apply  to  the 
new  dry  size  on  an  interim  basis,  pending  the 
reanalysls  of  the  stress  data  and  design  cri- 
teria which  apply  to  PHA  Joist  and  rafter 
span  tables. 

My  best  wishes  for  the  new  year. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwaju>  C.  Locks, 

Director. 


ACX^EPTANCE  BY  FEDERAL  HOUSINQ 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  NONSTAND- 
ARD LUMBER 

Mr,  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowmr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota. 

There  was  no  objectiiMX. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  observations  of  my  own 
to  those  that  have  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion's acceptance  of  nonstandard  lumber 
In  hoiising  Insured  by  the  FHA.  Present 
FHA  minimum  property  standards  re- 
quire that  the  "moisture  content  of 
framing  lumber  shall  not  exceed  19  per- 
cent at  the  time  of  installation."  and  that 
"the  minimum  dressed  dimensions  shall 
comply  with  the  American  lumber  stand- 
ards." Of  the  many  sound  reasons  for 
standard  lumber  sizes,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  to  establish  a  basis  for  the 
preparation  of  minimnrn  span  tables  for 
joists  and  rafters.  To  prepare  span 
tables,  it  is  essential  to  know  that  the 
lumber  used  in  the  structure  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  calculations.  In  re- 
cent years,  a  practice  of  dressing  lumber 
in  the  green  condition  has  become  com- 
monplace in  certain  lumber-producing 
regions.  Those  familiar  with  the  per- 
formance of  lumber  know  that  it  must  be 
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dressed  in  a  seasoned  condition  at  the 
time  the  lumber  is  manuf  acttired  at  the 
mill  to  be  able  to  qualify  for  use  on  pres- 
ent FELA  spans. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  comply  with 
present  FHA  requirements,  all  unsea- 
soned liunber  used  in  PHA-insured  homes 
should  have  span  reductions  of  5  percent. 
If  FHA  were  enforcing  its  present  re- 
quiiemcnts,  unseasoned  lumber  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  used  on  FHA  spans, 
which  are  predicated  on  full  ALS  sizes. 
Since  a  major  portion  of  the  lumber  now 
going  into  FHA  projects  is  unseasoned. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  niA  is  not  en- 
forcing its  present  standards. 

While  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  technical 
adequacy  of  lV2-inch  dry  lumber,  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  the  gentleman's  judg- 
ment that  the  FHA  should  limit  its  ac- 
ceptance of  new  products  to  a  technical 
decision  of  the  adequacy  of  such  products 
and  not  become  enmeshed  in  the  question 
of  competitive  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages for  other  products. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SNOW  JOB 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
some  of  us  have  been  demanding  the 
same  sort  of  justification  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers'  fxmds  abroad 
that  Congress  has  always  reqiiired  in 
the  expenditure  of  funds  at  home,  of- 
ficials In  the  State  Department  have 
seen  fit  to  do  a  "snow  job"  on  some  of 
the  new  members  of  the  Hoiase  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  official 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  and  ask  that  It  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Members,  as  some  may  wish  to  visit 
with  the  Secretary  about  it: 

HoTTsx  GOP  Namxs  Pivx  Conskkvativxs  To 
Fill  Fosxion  Atfaibs  Posts — Movx  Sxzir 
iNCBEAsiNO  Opposition  to  Kknickot  For- 
KiQM  Aid  Pi^ns — Lom  Imtkrnattonaubt 
Naxxd 

Washinoton. — House  Republicans  elected 
five  conservatlTes  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Ck>minittee,  a  move  that 
promises  Increased  committee  opposition  to 
foreign  aid  and  other  Kennedy  administra- 
tion proposals. 

Only  one  so-called  Internationalist,  Rep- 
resentative MoBsx,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
named  with  the  conservatlye  group.  Several 
other  easterners.  Including  Representatives 
LzNssAT  and  Rkid,  of  New  York;  Bxbai.,  of 
Connecticut;  and  Titppxs,  of  lialne.  were  re- 
jected. All  new  committee  assignments  were 
recommended  by  the  conservative-dominated 
Republican  committee  on  committees, 
headed  by  House  Republican  leader  Hallkcx, 
of  Indiana. 

TOUNO    KXPUBLICAN    MOVE    PAILS 

Young  Republicans  In  the  House,  who  2 
weeks  ago  engineered  the  surprising  replace- 
ment of  Representative  Hokvsm,  of  Iowa,  by 
Representative  Foxo,  of  Michigan,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  conference,  had 
hoped  to  exert  their  Influence  on  the  com- 


mittee assignments.  However,  none  of  the 
young  Members  Is  on  the  committee  on 
committees  and  their  efforts  had  little  suc- 
cess. Vacancies  on  the  Appropriations  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  also  went  to 
conservatives. 

All  the  committee  vacancies  were  the  re- 
sult of  either  retirements  or  November  elecr 
tlon  defeats.  Democrats  generally  expressed 
s^^rprlse  and  dismay  at  the  Republican 
choices.^  • 

The  five  conservatives  elected  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  are  Representa*lves 
Gross  of  Iowa,  Berry  of  South  Dakota,  Deb- 
wiNSKi  of  Illinois,  Battin  of  Montana,  and 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Last  year,  all  five 
voted  against  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
and  appropriations  blll.s  and  the  United  Na- 
tions bond  bill.  The  other  new  committee 
member,  Representative  Morse,  supported 
these  measures.  Of  the  six  Republicans  who 
formerly  held  these  committee  spots,  only 
one.  Representative  Church  of  Illinois  op- 
posed the  foreign  aid  bills  lEist  year. 

II^LLECK'S    VIEVVS    REFLECTED 

The  new  committee  assignments  reflect 
Republican  leader  Halleck"s  general  un- 
friendliness toward  foreign  aid. 

The  five  conservatives  also  are  expected  to 
op{X)se  aid  for  Communist  nations.  Mr,  Der- 
wiNSKi  last  year  led  the  flght  to  cut  off  for- 
eign aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The  ad- 
ministration's dealings  with  the  Republican 
committee  members  may  be  especially  dlflB- 
cult  this  year  because  of  the  November  de- 
feat of  Representative  Judd  of  Minnesota,  the 
leading  House  Republican  spokesman  on  for- 
eign affairs  and  a  moderate  who  often  sided 
with  the  administration. 

The  three  Republican  conservatives  named 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  Representatives  Harrison  of  Wyo- 
ming, Rextel  of  South  Dakota  and  Wyman 
of  New  Hampshire.  However,  their  election 
does  not  significantly  affect  the  complexion 
of  the  committee  because  they  replace  three 
other  conservative  Republicans.  Similarly, 
the  election  of  Representative  Cox-Lnea  of 
niinois  to  replace  Representative  Mason  of 
Illinois  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
represents  the  substitution  of  one  conserva- 
tive for  another. 


H    R.  Gross 


Ronald  Brooks  Camsion 
A  Democrat  from  the  25th  District — east- 
ern Los  Angeles — of  California,  a  certified 
public  accountant  by  profession.  He  de- 
feated freshman  Representative  John  Rous- 
selot,  one  of  the  two  avowed  members  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  In  the  Congress. 
Representative  Cameron  ran  as  an  outep>oken 
supporter  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
"Mine  is  strictly  a  New  Frontier  effort,"  he 
said.  He  favored  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  social  security.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, liberalized  fca-eign  trade,  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Donald  M.  Fraseh 

The  other  new  Democrat  on  the  commit- 
tee. He  represents  the  Fifth  District — Min- 
neapolis— of  Minnesota.  He  received  his 
IiL.B.  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  defeated  nlne- 
term  Representative  Walter  H.  Judd,  the 
strongest  advocate  of  foreign  aid  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  committee.  Speaking 
dxurlng  the  campaign,  FIiaser  said  the  foreign 
aid  cut  adopted  by  the  House  in  1962  demon- 
strates impatience  on  the  part  of  many  Amer- 
icans; an  impatience  which  may  prove  costly 
to  American  secxirity.  On  foreign  policy  in 
general,  he  said.  "We  should  move  in  several 
ways  in  a  peace  offensive.  We  should  explore 
with  renewed  vigor  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
test  bans,  and  possible  limited  disarmament 
proposals.  We  should  act  to  give  the  United 
Nations  new  strength  through  better  financ- 
ing and  a  i^ermanent  Military  Establishment. 
We  shoxild  seek  a  Berlin  solution  which  wUl 
move  the  Iron  Curtain  away — Instead  of  to- 
ward— the  West." 


A  Republican  who  has  represented  the 
Third  District  of  Iowa  (western  half)  since 
1949.  He  called  for  a  "thorough  shake  un  of 
the  State  Department."  because  "not  only 
has  the  State  Department  failed  time  after 
time  to  properly  assess  foreign  developmenu 
and  thereby  failed  to  make  Immediate  and 
proper  decisions,  but  It  has  repeatedly  die- 
tated  to  all  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government." 

During  the  United  Nations  loan  debate  In 
1962,  he  a.^ked,  "Why  should  the  taxpayers 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  derelictions  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  certain  other  nations?"  on 
the  Traide  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  he  won- 
dered if  the  President  was  talking  about  the 
fundamental  American  economics  studied  by 
every  schoolboy  when  the  President  re- 
quested broad  powers  to  lower  tariffs. 
E,  Y.  Berry 

A  Republican  who  has  represented  the 
Second  District  of  South  Dakota  (western 
half)  since  1950.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  has 
been  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher.  On 
foreign  aid  In  1961  he  said.  "The  program 
to  date  has  not  been  a  success.  No  one 
denies  the  wanton  waste,  mismanagement 
and  failures  occasioned  by  bureaucrats  who 
many  times  are  more  Interested  in  making 
a  record  than  In  making  a  friend. ' 

Edward  J.  Derwinski 

A  Republican  from  Chicago,  representing 
the  Fourth  District  since  1959.  He  Is  a  busi- 
nessman, past  president  of  the  West  Pullman 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  and  was 
selected  by  the  Chicago  Junior  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  as  one  of  Chi- 
cago's Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  for  1959 
and  1961.  He  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  and 
has  taken  the  Department  to  task  on  Its  ad- 
verse position.  Speaking  about  the  United 
Nations  loan  last  year  he  said,  "It  would  be 
only  another  tragic  chapter  in  the  vacillat- 
ing, fvunbllng,  confused,  and  misdirected 
foreign  policy  which  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration seems  so  Intent  on  practicing." 

Vernon  W.  Thomson 
A  Republican  of  Richland  Center.  Wis., 
representing  the  Third  District  since  1961. 
He  is  a  former  Governor  ( 1957-59 ) ,  defeated 
by  Qaylord  Nelson  (now  Senator)  in  1968. 
He  has  served  In  various  elected  public  offices 
since  1933.  having  been  an  assistant  district 
attorney,  mayor  of  Richland  Center,  and 
speaker  of  the  State  assembly.  He  is  do- 
mestically oriented  in  particular  to  the  needs 
of  the  farmers  in  his  district,  as  Ulustrated 
by  his  opposition  to  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
in  1962.  "My  district  Is  made  up  of  small 
communities  and  farms.  The  loss  of  even 
a  few  Jobs  would  be  a  tragedy.  The  United 
States  is  not  a  high  tariff  Nation  even  now. 
The  tariffs  in  the  last  20  years  have  been 
slashed  unmercifully." 

James  F.  Battin 
A  Republican  from  Billings,  Mont.,  repre- 
senting the  Second  District  (eastern  half) 
since  1961.  He  Is  a  lawyer,  receiving  his 
LL3.  in  1951  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Speaking  to  Representative  Hal- 
LECK,  minority  leader,  he  said:  "I  will  be 
with  you  on  most  issues.  But  on  others  I 
won't  be.  because  I  am  Just  not  that  lib- 
eral." 

F.  Bradpord  McmsE 

A  Republican  from  Lowell,  Mass.,  repre- 
senting the  Fifth  District  since  1961.  A  law- 
yer, he  served  as  attorney  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  1963-54;  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  Senator  Saltonstall, 
1955-58;  and  deputy  administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  U.S.  Oovemment,  1968-60.  He 
has  called  for  a  reorganization  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  machinery  and  person- 
nel to  Include  more  emphasis  on  executive 
ability  In  recruiting  new  members  for  the 
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Foreign  Service.  He  concure  with  the  Per- 
kins and  Herter  reporU.  including  the  ree- 
ominendation  for  an  academy. 


NOT  ONE  PENNY  TO  CUBA 
Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  abso- 
lutely incredible  that  the  United  Nations 
should  give  a  single  penny  to  Cuba  under 
the  circumstances  as  presently  exist. 
And  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  sophistry  for 
anyone  connected  with  the  United  Na- 
tions to  try  to  say  that  this  is  not  money, 
at  least  in  part,  produced  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  We  all 
know  that  40  percent  of  the  money  that 
goes  into  the  U.N.  special  fund  is  con- 
tributed by  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Si>€»ker.  this  ought  to  put  the 
Members  of  Congress  on  notice.  If  this 
sort  of  thing  is  to  be  persisted  in.  the 
United  Nations  should  get  not  another 
stinking  penny  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  any 
part  of  that  outfit. 


MIGRATORY  LABOR  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  a  number  of  years  last  past,  I 
have  introduced  at  the  various  sessions 
of  Congress  legislation  dealing  with  the 
migratory  labor  problem.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  problem  should  be  primar- 
ily faced  by  the  enactment  of  a  moder- 
ate and  conservative  tj'pe  of  minimum 
wage  law.  because  this  puts  the  burden 
where  it  should  be,  upon  those  who  pro- 
duce the  products  and  sell  them  and 
upon  the  consumer,  rather  than  upon 
the  general  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  just  as  we  do  in  other 
things  in  our  economy.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  reintroduced  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
other  legislation,  this  being  along  the 
lines  of  legislation  which  we  passed  last 
year  which  contained  the  idea  of  using 
general  taxation  to  meet  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  migratory  labor  problem. 

The  first  measure  I  have  introduced 
today  would  benefit  both  growers  and 
migrant  laborers  by  assisting  the  States 
in  establishing  day-care  services  for  chil- 
dren of  these  workers.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  grower  groups  support  this 
legislation  and  it  Is  my  hope  it  can  be 
enacted  this  session.  The  bill  author- 
izes $750,000  for  matching  grants  to 
States  to  provide  and  operate  these  cen- 
ters, which  would  not  only  provide  su- 
pervision for  the  children  whose  parents 
work  in  the  fields  but  relieve  growers  of 
a  safety  and  efficiency  problem  presented 


by  the  presence  of  these  young  nonwork- 
tng  children. 

The  next  bill  would  provide  $2  million 
annually  for  4  years  to  help  improve  san- 
itation faculties  for  migrant  workers. 
Many  growers  have  tried  to  remedy  this 
very  serious  health  problem  but  have 
often  be«i  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
lack  of  adequate  financing.  This  meas- 
ure would  give  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  sanitation  facili- 
ties and  provide  funds  for  surveys  by 
States  lacking  adequate  data  concerning 
the  need  for  these  facilities. 

The  third  bill  would  deal  with  what 
all  have  recognized  as  abuses  by  the  so- 
called  crew  leader  or  middleman  re- 
cruiter between  the  workers  and  the 
farm  employer.  It  would  require  a  h- 
cense  for  these  contractors  which  would 
be  revoked  if  they  committed  such  acts 
in  connection  with  their  work  as,  first, 
lying  to  workers  about  wages,  hours,  or 
working  conditions;  second,  breaching 
agreements  with  farm  employers;  third, 
breaching  agreements  with  migrant 
workers;  and,  fourth,  being  convicted 
under  a  State  or  Federal  law  relating  to 
gambling,  prostitution,  alcoholic  liquors, 
or  narcotics. 

The  fourth  bill  woiild  insure  that  in 
all  futiu'e  legislation,  problems,  and  proj- 
ects in  this  field — ^the  voice  of  all  inter- 
ested groups,  farm  employer,  labor  and 
others — would  be  heard  and  contribute 
to  possible  solutions.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  concern  already  shov^Ti 
not  only  by  the  public,  but  growers  and 
representatives  of  migrants  alike  for  im- 
provement. I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  wUl  join  in  this 
effort. 

This  legislative  package  is  a  moderate 
and  comprehensive  approach  to  the  ex- 
tremely diflacult  problems  of  growers  and 
their  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
Congress  can  come  to  grir>s  with  this 
very  Important  subject  matter,  and  do 
something  in  this  field,  whether  through 
the  legislation  which  I  have  introduced, 
or  whether  through  some  other  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  brought  forth  by  oth- 
ers at  this  session  of  Congress. 


OUR  NATION'S  YOUTH— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  66) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"The  youth  of  a  nation."  said  Disraeli, 
"are  the  trustees  of  posterity."  The  fu- 
ture promise  of  any  nation  can  be  di- 
rectly measured  by  the  present  prospects 
of  its  youth.  This  Nation — facing  in- 
creasingly complex  economic,  social,  and 
international  challenges — is  increasingly 
dependent  on  the  opportunities,  capabil- 
ities, and  vitality  of  those  who  are  soon 
to  bear  its  chief  responsibilities.  Such 
attributes  as  energy,  a  readiness  to  ques- 
tion, imagination,  and  creativity  ai^  all 
attributes  of  youth  that  are  also  essen- 


tial to  our  total  national  character.  To 
the  extent  that  the  Nation  is  cidied  upon 
to  promote  and  protect  the  intereata  of 
our  younger  citizens,  it  is  an  investment 
certain  to  bring  a  high  return,  not  only 
in  basic  human  values  but  to  social  and 
economic  terms.  A  few  bask;  statistics 
will  indicate  t^e  nature  and  proportion 
of  our  need  to  make  this  investment. 

X 

This  is  still  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  in  which  a  child  can  be  bom  and 
raised.  His  freedom,  his  security,  his 
opportunity,  his  prospects  for  a  full  and 
happy  life  are  greater  here  than  any 
place  on  earth.  We  do  not  conceal  the 
problems  and  imperfections  which  still 
confront  our  youth — but  they  are  in 
large  part  a  reflection  of  the  growing 
number  of  youth  in  this  country  today. 

The  aimual  birth  rate  since  1947  has 
been  30  percent  higher  than  it  was  in 
the  1930's.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
youth  under  20  rose  from  4C  million  in 
1945  to  70  million  in  1961.  increasing 
from  33  percent  to  39  percent  of  the 
total  population  in  that  period.  At 
present  birth  rates,  they  will  number  86 
million  by  1970.  We  are  a  young  nation, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

This  onrushing  tide  of  young  persons 
has  overcrowded  oiu*  education  system, 
from  the  grade  schools  to  the  high 
schools,  and  is  now  beginning  to  over- 
flow our  colleges,  our  graduate  schools, 
and  the  labor  market.  This  year  the 
number  of  persons  16  years  of  age  will 
be  more  than  a  million  greater  than 
last  year,  for  an  increase  of  39  percent. 
And  in  terms  of  the  number  of  youths  in 
the  potential  labor  msu-ket  bracket,  ages 
14  to  24,  the  amount  of  the  increase  in 
this  decade  over  the  previous  decade — 
some  6  million  youths--4s  nearly  15  times 
as  high  as  the  increase  which  occurred 
in  the  1950's.  Overcrowded  educational 
facihties  are  a  familiar  problem.  Youth 
unemployment  is  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous one. 

Unemployment  among  young  workers 
today  is  2V2  times  the  national  average, 
and  even  higher  among  minority  grouF>s 
and  those  unable  to  complete  their  high 
school  education.  During  the  1960's  7^2 
miUion  students  will  drop  out  of  school 
without  a  high  school  education,  at  pres- 
ent rates,  thereby  entering  the  labor 
market  unprepared  for  anything  except 
the  diminishing  number  of  unskilled 
labor  openings.  In  total,  some  26  mil- 
lion young  persons  will  enter  the  job 
market  for  the  first  time  during  this 
period,  40  percent  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious decade.  Already  out-of-school 
youths  age  16  to  21,  comprise  only  7 
percent  of  the  labor  force  but  18  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed.  During  the 
school  months  of  1962  there  were  on  the 
average  700,000  young  persons  in  this 
sige  categoi-y  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work. 

Other  new  or  growing  problems  de- 
mand our  attention.  Our  young  people 
are  raised  in  a  more  complex  society 
than  that  experienced  by  their  parents 
and  grandparents.  Nearly  two-thixjds 
are  now  reared  in  metropolitan  or  sij)- 
urban  settings,  imlike  the  rural  and 
smalltown  societies  of  an  earlier  era. 
One  family  in  five  moves  each  year. 
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One-tiilrd  of  the  labor  force  now  con- 
sists of  w(»nen,  36  percent  of  whom  are 
mothers  with  children  under  18. 

In  the  last  decade.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency cases  brought  before  the  courts 
have  more  than  doubled,  and  arrests  of 
youths  increased  86  percent  until  they 
numbered  almost  1  million  arrests  a  year 
in  1960,  15  percent  of  all  arrests. 

While  new  problems  arise,  old  prob- 
lems remain.  Young  people  are  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  the  incidence  of 
poverty  in  this  country — where,  despite 
a  rapid  average  increase  in  disposable 
income  and  living  standards,  the  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  ladder  still  receives  only 
5  percent  of  personal  income,  the  same 
as  in  1944. 

Rich  or  poor,  too  many  American  chil- 
dren— while  taller  and  heavier  than  their 
parents — are  still  not  achieving  the 
physical  fitness  necessary  for  maximum 
performance.  Data  from  the  National 
Health  Survey  in  1958  show  that  4  mil- 
lion children  and  youth  under  age  24 
had  one  or  more  chronic  health  defects. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  200,000  school  chil- 
dren in  grades  4  through  12,  nearly  one- 
third  failed  minimum  physical  achieve- 
ment tests  and  over  75  percent  failed  to 
reach  satisfactory  levels  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive physical  performance  test. 
Although  infant  mortality  has  decreased 
75  percent  since  1900,  the  decline  has 
leveled  off  in  the  last  11  years,  and  our 
rate  is  still  higher  than  that,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Sweden.  Some  States  have 
an  infant  mortality  rate  double  that  of 
others.  Ten  other  countries  have  a 
higher  average  life  expectancy  span  than 
our  own.  The  lack  of  adequate  medical, 
educational  and  cultural  opportunity  is 
reflected  in  the  grim  statistics  on  5  mil- 
lion mentally  retarded,  discussed  in  an 
earlier  message,  and  in  the  43  percent  re- 
jection rate  among  selective  service  in- 
ductees. Even  during  the  Second  World 
War.  when  physical  and  mental  stand- 
ards were  not  as  high,  30  percent,  or  over 
5  million  young  men,  in  the  18-37  age 
group  failed  their  induction  examina- 
tions. 

These  flgiires  relate,  of  course,  only  to 
the  problems  that  remain,  without 
stressing  the  gains  we  have  made.  These 
gains  have  been  very  great  indeed.  As  a 
nation  we  can  be  proud  of  all  that  we 
have  done  for  our  youth — in  improving 
their  opportunities  for  education,  health, 
emplojrment,  recreation  and  useful  ac- 
tivity. All  Americans  recognize  that  our 
children  and  youth  are  our  most  impor- 
tant asset  and  resource.  But  there  are 
few  resources  in  this  country  with  a 
potential  so  largely  undeveloped. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  about  the 
Impediments  to  their  development  which 
still  remain — about  the  opportunities 
they  are  denied — about  those  segments 
of  our  youth  population  not  enjoying 
the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  others.  If, 
for  the  sake  of  our  Nation  as  well  as 
their  own  families,  our  children  and 
young  people  are  to  grow  into  productive 
adult  members  of  society  and  bear  the 
responsibility  of  the  legacy  we  leave 
them — that  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
and  economically  advanced  nation — 
then  all  of  them  must  have  the  fullest 


opportimity  for  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  development  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  this  challenge. 

Although  the  resources  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Federal  Government  are 
essential  to  this  effort,  it  is  States  and 
local  commimities  that  have  the  primary 
responsibility  of  supplementing  the 
family  effort  in  protecting  and  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  children  and  youth. 
The  Federal  Government's  challenge  is 
to  aid  the  States  and  local  communities 
in  this  role.  The  purpose  of  this  mes- 
sage, and  the  proposals  it  contains,  is  to 
make  clear  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— to  focus  and  coordinate  exist- 
ing and  proposed  efforte  which  are 
appropriately  within  its  area  of  responsi- 
bility. The  statistics  cited  above  make 
it  clear  that  our  youth  deserve  and  re- 
quire a  better  chance.  We  must  afford 
them  every  opportunity  to  develop  and 
use  their  talents.  If  we  serve  them 
better  now,  they  will  serve  their  Nation 
better  when  the  burdens  are  theirs  alone. 

H.    YOUTH    EMPLOY  MENT 

The  employment  prospects  of  youth 
depend  on  the  general  level  of  economic 
activity  in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  on 
specific  efforts  to  increase  opportunities 
for  young  persons.  The  high  level  of 
unemployment  which  the  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced for  the  past  5  years  htis  had 
sharply  aggravated  effects  in  this  age 
group,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  earlier 
cited. 

I  have  already  proposed  tax  and  other 
measures  designed  to  quicken  the  pace 
of  economic  activity,  to  increase  the 
prospects  for  full  employment,  and 
thereby  to  diminish  the  incidence  of 
youth  unemployment.  But  the  rate  of 
youth  unemployment  will  still  remain 
disproportionately  high  for  some  time 
rniless  other,  more  direct  measures  are 
adopted.  Our  young  persons  are  caught 
in  crosscurrents  of  population  growth 
and  technological  change  which  hold 
great  danger  as  well  as  great  promise. 

While  the  number  of  young  persons 
entering  the  labor  force  will  increase 
sharply  in  this  decade,  augmented  by  an 
excessive  number  of  school  dropouts, 
many  of  the  traditional  occupational  op- 
portunities for  young  and  relatively  un- 
skilled workers  are  declining.  For  ex- 
ample, as  a  resiilt  of  the  technological 
economic  changes  of  the  last  decade  and 
more,  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  1 
out  of  every  10  boys  now  living  on  farms 
will  find  full-time  work  in  agriculture. 

New  programs  recently  begun  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  public  and 
private  organizations  throughout  the 
Nation  are  devoted  to  stimulating  em- 
ployment of  youth.  Under  the  Man- 
pKDwer  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
last  year,  the  Federal  Government  is  as- 
sisting State  and  local  ofBcials  to  pro- 
vide additional  training  for  out-of -school 
youth  at  the  community  level.  The 
1,900  local  public  employment  offices 
provide  counseling,  testing,  and  place- 
ment services  for  young  workers,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  assist  school  dropouts  to  obtain 
employment. 

My  Committee  on  Youth  Employment, 
consisting  of  Cabinet  oflBcers  and  dis- 
tinguished    public     members,     having 


studied  these  efforts  and  problems,  ha« 
reported  to  me  that  the  immediate  need 
for  additional  youth  employment  op- 
portunities is  critical.  The  administra- 
tion's youth  employment  bill,  which 
received  wide  endorsement  when  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress,  is  designed  to 
meet  this  need. 

Early  enactment  of  this  measure 
would  spur  Federal  leadership  and  sup- 
port to  programs  which  would  provide 
useful  Jobs  and  training  for  young  per- 
sons who  need  them.  The  1964  budget 
recommendations  include  $100  million  In 
authorizations  for  the  first  year  of  this 
program,  consisting  of  two  distinct  activ- 
ities.  First,  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
would  be  established,  putting  young  men 
to  work  improving  our  forests  and  recre- 
ation areas.  This  would  initially  provide 
useful  training  and  work  for  15,000 
youth.  Second,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide  half  the  wages  and 
related  costs  for  young  persons  em- 
ployed on  local  projects  that  offer  useful 
work  experience  in  nonprofit  commu- 
nity services — such  as  hospitals,  schools, 
parks  and  settlement  houses.  Forty 
thousand  youths  can  be  employed  in  the 
first  year  in  this  part  of  the  program. 

This  bill  is  a  measure  of  the  first  pri- 
ority. The  effects  of  unemployment  are 
nowhere  more  depressing  and  disheart- 
ening than  among  the  young.  Common- 
sense  and  justice  compel  establishment 
of  this  program,  which  will  give  many 
thousands  of  currently  unemployed 
young  persons  a  chance  to  find  employ- 
ment, to  be  paid  for  their  services,  and  to 
acquire  skills  and  work  experience  that 
will  give  them  a  solid  start  in  their  work- 
ing lives. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  which  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  our  young  people  and  our  Nation. 

in.    THE    NATIONAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

The  youth  emplojonent  bill  should  not 
be  confused  with  a  second  important  pro- 
posal— the  National  Service  Corps.  The 
youth  employment  program  is  designed 
for  those  young  people  who  are  in  need 
of  help — the  unemployed,  the  unskilled, 
the  unwanted.  It  is  intended  to  boost 
the  economy,  to  reduce  unemployment. 
to  train  more  young  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  The  National  Service 
Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  is  designed  for 
those  citizens  of  every  age.  young  and 
old.  who  wish  to  be  of  help — whose  pres- 
ent skills,  jobs  or  aptitudes  enable  them 
to  serve  their  community  in  meeting  its 
most  critical  needs,  and  whose  idealism 
and  situation  in  life  enable  them  to  un- 
dertake such  an  assignment  on  a  volun- 
teer basis.  While  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  type  of  projects  assisted  under  these 
two  programs  could  at  times  coincide,  it 
is  clear  that  their  emphasis  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct. The  youth  employment  bill  will 
advance  this  Nation's  material  wealth 
and  strengthen  its  economy.  The  Na- 
tional Service  Corps,  which  will  not  be 
limited  to  young  people,  will  add  to  and 
make  use  of  this  Nation's  wealth  of  ideal- 
ism and  strengthen  its  spirit. 

The  logic  and  value  of  a  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
work  and  success  of  our  Peace  Corps 
overseas,   as  further  mentioned  below. 
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while  admiring  the  work  of  these  volun- 
teers in  carrying  their  skills  and  ideals 
to  assist  the  needy  in  other  lands,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  opportimitles  for 
service  are  also  large  here  at  home.  Al- 
though the  United  States  is  the  wealth- 
iest Nation  the  world  has  ever  known, 
the  poverty  of  millions  of  our  people,  and 
the  need  for  training,  assistance,  and  en- 
couragement in  numerous  corners  of  our 
country,  from  teeming  slima  areas  to 
those  depressed  rural  areas  virtually  by- 
passed by  technological  and  economic 
progress,  provide  fertile  fields  for  those 
citizens  with  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  be  of  assistance. 

Last  November,  I  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  applying  the  Peace  Corps  principle 
to  the  domestic  scene.  The  committee 
consulted  State,  county  and  local  offi- 
cials and  hundreds  of  organizations 
around  the  country,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional fields  that  would  be  most  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  volunteer  work- 
ers. Its  report,  submitted  last  month, 
observing  the  cruel  paradox  that,  within 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  one-sixth  of  our  population 
lives  on  a  submarginal  level,  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  voluntary 
service  corps  to  help  meet  the  problems 
of  our  own  communities  and  citizens  in 
distress.  This  is  not  only  a  constructive 
charmel  for  youthful  energy  and  ideal- 
ism. Many  of  our  senior  citizens  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  participate  in 
this  endeavor.  The  thousands  of  ma- 
ture and  able  persons  who  stand  ready 
to  volunteer  their  services  to  improve 
community  activities  should  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Through  the  years  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  served  their  communities 
through  the  willing  donation  of  their 
time  and  skill  to  voluntary  private  serv- 
ice organizations.  But  in  a  population 
growing  in  numbers,  urbanization  and 
the  recognition  of  social  problems,  we 
need  not  only  more  professional  per- 
sonnel— more  doctors,  nurses,  teachers 
and  social  workers — but  an  even  greater 
number  of  dedicated  volunteers  to  sup- 
port the  professional  in  every  area  of 
service. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Service  Corps — a 
small,  carefully  selected  volunteer  corps 
of  men  and  women  of  all  ages  working 
under  local  direction  with  professional 
persormel  and  part-time  local  volunteers 
to  help  provide  urgently  needed  services 
in  mental  health  centers  and  hospitals, 
on  Indian  reservations,  to  the  families 
of  migrant  workers,  and  in  the  educa- 
tional and  social  mstitutions  of  hard-hit 
slum  or  rural  poverty  areas. 

This  small  task  force  of  men  and  wom- 
en will  work  in  locally  planned  and  Initi- 
ated projects,  at  the  invitation  of  com- 
munity institutions,  and  under  local 
supervision.  The  community's  chief 
goal  should  properly  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project  to  the  point  where 
local  volunteers  or  paid  staff  workers 
could  take  over  permanently  the  tasks 
initially  undertaken  by  the  corpsmen; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  men  and  women  rendering  this  kind 
of  full-time  voluntary  service  would 
motivate  many  more  Americans  to  par- 


ticipate on  a  part-time  basis.  This  is 
not,  I  repeat,  a  constructive  channel  for 
youthful  energy  and  Idealism  only. 
Many  of  our  senior  citizens  indicated 
their  willingness  to  participate  in  this 
endeavor. 

rv.   TOTTTH  AND  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Nowhere  is  the  profile  of  the  best  of 
American  youth  better  drawn  than  in 
our  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  In  the  2 
years  of  the  Peace  Corps'  growth  from 
idea  to  rewarding  reality,  almost  45,000 
American  men  and  women,  the  majority 
of  them  young  in  years,  all  of  them 
young  in  spirit,  have  volunteered  their 
services.  In  January  1963.  alone,  the 
Peace  Corps  received  4.345  applications, 
almost  five  times  the  number  received 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  This 
response  reveals  much  that  is  reassuring 
about  the  generation  which  is  heir  to 
this  country's  traditions. 

For  these  young  Americans  clearly  rec- 
ognize their  obligation  to  their  country' 
and  to  mankind.  They  are  willing  to 
devote  2  years  of  their  lives  to  serve 
the  cause  of  a  better,  more  peaceful 
world,  no  matter  how  distant,  incon- 
venient or  even  hazardous  that  task  may 
prove  to  be.  Both  capable  and  swiapta- 
ble,  they  have  demonstrated  through- 
out the  world  a  sense  of  purpose  which 
has  brought  increased  respect  and  ad- 
miration to  their  country  as  well  as  to 
themselves. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  permitted  more 
Americans  from  more  walks  of  life  to 
exhibit  more  of  these  qualities  on  a  more 
generous  scale  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  Whether  they 
work  as  teachers,  farmers,  health  work- 
ers, surveyors,  construction  workers,  or 
in  a  wide  variety  of  other  fields,  they  are 
making  meaningful  contributions  to  in- 
ternational understanding.  The  most 
objective  and  effective  appraisal  of  their 
contributions  can  best  be  found  m  the 
fact  that  every  single  country  where 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  at  work  has 
requested  more  of  them. 

At  the  begiiming  of  1962,  there  were 
750  volunteers  at  work  or  in  training  for 
service  in  12  countries.  By  the  same 
date  in  1963  there  were  4.350  volunteers, 
almost  4,000  of  them  30  years  old  or 
younger,  in  training  or  in  service  in  44 
countries.  By  the  end  of  the  summer, 
their  number  is  expected  to  increase  to 
9.000.  And  requests  for  more  volunteers 
continue  to  be  received  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  be  met.  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  existing  Peace  Corps 
authority  be  renewed  and  expanded  to 
permit  a  corps  of  13,000  volunteers  by 
September  of  1964. 

V.    JtrVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

The  Peace  Corps  and  the  proposed 
National  Service  Corps  provide  ideal  op- 
portunities for  service  to  those  yoimg 
people — as  well  as  many  older  citizens — 
whose  background,  training,  aptitude 
and  idealism  motivate  them  to  seek  an 
enriching  experience  before  taking  up 
or  resimiing  their  chosen  careers.  But 
we  do  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  all  young  Americans  are  blessed 
with  these  qualities.  There  is  another 
side  of  the  picture — the  school  drop- 
outs, the  untrained  and  the  unemployed 
and  the  underprivileged,   the  nearly   1 


million  young  Americans  arrested  for 
infractions  of  the  law,  the  growing  num- 
ber sent  to  correctional  institutions. 

A  common  subject  of  discussion  in 
midcentury  America  is  assigning  the 
blame  for  our  mounting  juvenile  delin- 
quency— to  parents,  schools,  courts,  com- 
munities smd  others,  including  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  There  is  no  single 
answer — and  no  single  cause  or  cure. 
But  surely  the  place  to  begin  is  the  mal- 
ady which  vmderlies  so  much  of  youth- 
ful frustration,  rebellion  and  idleness: 
and  that  malady  is  a  lack  of  opportunity. 

This  lack  cannot  be  cured  without  a 
more  perfect  educational  and  vocational 
training  system,  a  more  prosperous  full 
employment  economy,  the  removal  of 
racial  barriers,  and  the  elimination  of 
slum  housing  and  dilapidated  neighbor- 
hoods. In  other  messages,  I  have  spelled 
out  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
helping  each  community  to  meet  these 
needs. 

In  addition,  the  87th  Congress  recog- 
nized that  juvenile  delinquency  is  of  di- 
rect national  concern,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  mobilize  its 
resources  to  provide  leadership  and  di- 
rection in  a  national  effort  (a)  to 
strengthen  and  correlate,  at  all  levels  of 
goverrunent,  existing  juvenile  and  youth 
services,  (b)  to  train  more  personnel  for 
juvenile  and  youth  programs,  and  (c)  to 
encourage  research  and  planning  for 
more  effective  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Under  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961,  a  program  of  grants  for  dem- 
onstration projects,  training  programs, 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  com- 
munities is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  President's 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime  which  I  established  in 
May  1961. 

Over  50  demonstration,  training,  and 
action  projects  in  as  many  commimities 
around  the  country  seek  to  integrate  the 
resources  of  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity with  the  worlds  of  education  and 
employment  in  the  effort  to  make  a  ful- 
ler life  available  to  all  our  youth.  They 
seek  a  more  effective  coordination  of 
community  resources  and  services,  as 
well  as  Federal  aid,  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  each  local  community  to  pro- 
vide all  young  citizens  with  a  maximum 
of  opportunity. 

These  programs  are  barely  underway — 
their  results  cannot  be  measured  for 
some  time — but  it  is  imperative  that 
those  measures  already  started  be  com- 
pleted while  the  local  communities  carry 
on  and  improve  their  own  programs  for 
the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act  of  1961  authorized  a  3- 
year  program.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  act  be  continued  for  3  more 
years  and  necessary  appropriations  be 
authorized. 

W.    FAMILY     WELFARE 

A  child's  opportvmity  and  development 
are  shaped  first  and  most  by  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  his  home  and  family 
situation.  At  least  one  out  of  eight 
children  is  affected  by  divorce,  desertion, 
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or  mental  Illness  in  the  family.  Some 
16  million  clilldren  live  in  families  with 
incomes  so  low  that  Federal  income  tax 
reduction  is  of  no  direct  benefit  because 
they  are  not  required  to  pay  taxes  now. 

State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  representing  a  broad 
range  of  educational,  economic,  legal, 
religious,  and  other  interests,  have  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  strengthening  the 
lamily.  The  Federal  Government,  in 
addition  to  broad  policies  aimed  at  in- 
creasing employment  and  improving  the 
general  health  and  welfare,  finds  its 
most  direct  and  substantial  contribution 
through  the  benefit  programs  for  fam- 
ily units  whose  breadwinner  is  listed  as 
dead,  disabled,  deserted,  or  unemployed. 

The  major  changes  in  the  public  wel- 
fare programs  which  I  recommended  last 
year  and  which  the  Congress  enacted 
represent  a  major  Federal  contribution 
to  family  welfare.  To  help  reduce  de- 
pendency and  rehabilitate  families,  the 
new  law  authorizes  Increased  Federal 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  the 
states  to  improve  their  programs  for 
children,  including  families  where  the 
father  is  looking  for  work  and  living  at 
home.  In  addition  to  financial  aid  to 
these  families,  increased  emphasis  is 
placed  on  professional  social  and  child 
welfare  services  directed  at  the  roots  of 
dependency.  Federal  assistance  for 
training  and  research  in  these  profes- 
sional fields,  as  well  as  for  aid  and  pro- 
fessional servix^es  to  children  and  their 
families,  will  help  the  States  cope  with 
the  tremendous  challenge  of  depend- 
ency. To  this  end  my  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1964  includes  substantial  in- 
creases in  twcids  for  aid  to  children 
through  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  grant  programs  and  for  im- 
proved services  to  reduce  dependency. 
Supplemental  funds  have  been  requested 
for  1963  to  provide  day  care  services  for 
the  children  of  working  mothers,  as  well 
as  other  services  authorized  by  the  1962 
welfare  amendments.  The  needs  of 
children  should  not  be  made  to  wait. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds  to  support  these  humane 
and  vital  programs. 

The  new  Welfare  Administration  re- 
cently established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  also  taken  administrative  action  to 
enable  needy  families  to  reserve  a  por- 
tion of  their  income  for  the  future  needs 
of  their  children.  Thus,  a  youth  may 
accept  employment  and  save  his  earn- 
ings for  future  education  or  training 
without  the  family's  welfare  payment 
being  reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  earn- 
ings. These  and  other  steps  are  designed 
to  break  the  depressing  and  dishearten- 
ing cycle  of  transmission  of  dependency 
from  generation  to  generation.  But  un- 
less the  States  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  put  the  new  Federal  law  and  policies 
into  effect,  we  shall  not  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives. I  \irge  the  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibia  to  take  prompt  action 
to  implement  fully  the  1962  amend- 
ments. 

I  have  already  indicated  my  concern 
over  the  indent  need  to  provide  improved 
services  for  children  and  youth  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia.    The  Nation's  Cap- 


ital shovdd  be  a  lesuier  and  example  in 
giving  young  people  full  opportunity  for 
the  full  develcHpment  of  their  capacities, 
whether  they  are  living  In  their  own 
homes  or  must  be  provided  for  in  other 
settings.  I  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
District  government  can  cooperate  to 
make  a  wide  range  of  high  quality  ser\'- 
ices  to  children  and  youth  available  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Vn.  TOUTH  EDUCATION 

The  most  direct,  rewarding,  and  im- 
portant investment  in  our  children  and 
youth  is  education.  A  high  rate  of  in- 
vestment in  education  is  essential  for 
our  national  economic  growth,  our  sci- 
entific advancement,  and  our  national 
security.  Maintaining  the  broadest  pos- 
sible opportunities  in  education  is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  democratic 
government  and  to  the  attainment  of  our 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  aspira- 
tions. 

Yet  millions  of  our  young  men  and 
women  do  not  have  proper  educational 
opportunities.  As  a  result,  they  do  not 
fully  develop  their  intellectual  capacities 
and  take  their  proper  place  as  produc- 
tive, adult  members  of  society.  To 
strengthen  our  educational  system,  we 
must  increase  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  our  educational  facilities  and 
services,  providing  an  opportunity  for 
every  young  American  to  achieve  the 
highest  level  of  his  capacity.  It  is  to 
these  problems  that  the  program  out- 
lined in  my  recent  message  on  education 
was  addressed.  I  again  urge  action  on  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  to  meet 
critical  education  needs. 

Vm.     TOtJTH     HEALTH     AND     PHYSICAL     FITNESS 

Most  American  children  enjoy  excel- 
lent health.  The  devastating,  infectious 
diseases  that  were  once  the  scourge  of 
childhood— diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  whooping  cough — have  de- 
clined ijy  98  percent  as  causes  of  fatal 
illnesses  since  the  turn  of  this  century. 
Yet  we  have  come  only  part  of  the  way. 

Many  of  our  children  are  handicapped 
at  birth  because  of  inadequate  health 
care  for  the  mother  and  infant.  Al- 
though we  have  made  progress  in  reduc- 
ing infant  deaths,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  in  1961  in  this  country  was  higher 
than  that  of  nine  other  nations.  In  fact, 
our  relative  standing  has  declined  in  the 
last  10  years  due  in  large  part  to  in- 
adequate prenatal  and  postnatal  care 
among  our  economically  disadvantaged 
groups. 

In  my  recent  message  on  mental  illness 
and  mental  retardation,  I  recommended 
legislation  enabling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stimiilate  our  commimities  to 
meet  this  problem.  I  again  urge  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  (1)  for 
new  project  grants  rising  from  $5  million 
the  first  year  to  $30  million  in  the  third 
year  to  help  develop  comprehensive  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  eare  services  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay.  (2)  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  maternal 
and  child  health  grants  by  $25  million, 
and  (3)  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
grants  for  the  crippled  children's  pro- 
gram by  a  similar  amount. 

Distiu-bing  figm-es  on  child  health  and 
Selective  Service  rejection  rates  have  al- 
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ready  been  cited.  About  one-fifth  or 
American  youth  cxurently  examined  S 
Selective  Service  were  rejected  for  con. 
ditions  which  might  have  been  remedied 
had  timely  attention  been  provided. 
School  health  programs  can  play  an  ef- 
fective  role  in  identifying  and  correcting 
these  problems.  I  am.  therefore,  aaking 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  put  a  high  priority  on  the 
Department's  studies  of  school  health 
programs  and  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  any  action  which  may  be  re- 
quired. 

We  must  also  continue  to  battle  infec- 
tious and  communicable  diseases  which 
strike  at  our  youth.  The  last  Congress 
enacted  legislation,  at  my  request,  au- 
thorizing a  major  campaign  to  control 
or  eradicate  diphtheria,  tetanus,  whoop- 
ing cough  and  polio  through  a  compre- 
hensive nationwide  program  of  immuni- 
zation. Medical  research  also  stands  on 
the  brink  of  success  in  developing  an 
immunizing  agent  against  measles,  i 
urge  prompt  approvid  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  submitted 
to  the  Congress  last  week  to  initiate  this 
immunization  program. 

The  incidence  of  venereal  disease  is 
again  on  the  rapid  rise,  particularly 
among  teenagers.  Acting  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  panel  of  eminent  medi- 
cal advisers.  I  recommended  last  yew 
and  the  Congress  endorsed  the  initiation 
of  a  major  10-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  and  direct  action  aimed  at  the 
total  eradication  in  this  country  of  this 
age-old  scourge  of  mankind.  This  pro- 
gram will  continue  with  intensive  effort. 

Finally,  good  physical  fitness  is  essen- 
tial to  good  physical  and  mental  health. 
If  our  young  men  and  women  are  to  at- 
tain the  social,  scientific  and  economic 
goals  of  which  they  are  capable,  they 
must  all  possess  the  strength,  the  energy 
and  the  good  health  to  pursue  them  vig- 
orously. My  Coimcil  on  Physical  Fitness 
has  given  leadership  and  direction  to 
programs  aimed  at  achieving  this  goal, 
and  with  a  heartening  response. 

During  the  1961-62  school  year,  56  per- 
cent of  the  108,000  public  schools 
strengthened  their  physical  education 
programs.  Some  2,000  of  the  16,500  pri- 
vate and  church-related  schools  offered 
physical  education  for  the  first  time. 
With  the  help  of  the  medical  profession, 
health  appraisals  have  been  provided  for 
additional  thousands  of  pupils. 

Once  again,  I  strongly  urge  those 
schools  which  do  not  provide  tidequate 
time  and  fcicilities  for  physical  activity 
programs  to  do  so.  We  will  continue  to 
provide  advice,  guidance,  and  assistance 
to  further  this  effort.  Ail  who  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  active  Ufe  should  do  so— 
for  their  individual  benefit  and  for  the 
Nation's. 

IX.    CONCLUSION 

Chronic  world  tensions  have  tended 
to  distract  oxir  attention  from  those 
problems  which  have  long-range  rather 
than  immediate  consequences.  But 
each  passing  month  makes  it  clearer  that 
our  past  failures  to  identify,  imderstand 
and  meet  the  many  problems  relating  to 
our  Nation's  youth  cannot  be  coimte- 
nanced  any  longer.    Awareness  is  a  large 
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part  of  the  battle.  But  it  is  action  that 
will  spell  the  difference.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  various  proposals  contained  in 
this  message  provide  an  appropriate  and 
hopeful  means  of  translating  our  com- 
mon concern  into  an  action  program — 
one  that  will  insure  that  the  young  people 
of  this  country  will  truly  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity  the  full  "blessings  of  liberty." 
John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  Wnn-E  House,  February  14.  1963. 


REPORT    OF    COMMODITY    CREDIT 
CORPORATION     FOR     THE     YEAR 
1962— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying   papers,   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  Public  Law  806.  80th  Con- 
gress, I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  February  14,  1963. 


YOUTH    EMPLOYMENT    ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tressing situation  of  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth,  as  spelled  out  in  the  Pres- 
ident s  message  today,  is  like  the  rumble 
of  far-off  thunder.  A  storm  approaches. 
It  may  not  pass  us  by. 

Our  civilization — indeed,  any  civiliza- 
tion— restores  its  powers  through  con- 
tinued injections  of  its  youth  Into  its 
culture,  life  and  activity.  As  the  Presi- 
dent so  wisely  said : 

The  future  promise  of  any  nation  can  be 
directly  measured  by  the  present  prospects 
of  its  youth. 

Too  many  of  our  youth  face  prospects 
which  are  bleak  at  best,  nonexistent  at 
worst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  an- 
nounced a  clarion  call  to  action.  The 
number  of  our  youth  is  increasing  at  a 
crescendo  rate.  They  are  dropping  out 
of  school  at  an  alarming  rate,  unequipped 
with  skills  for  an  age  which  favors  the 
trained  and  the  specialist.  Even  those 
who  complete  high  school  are  poor  com- 
petitors in  our  troublesome  labor  mar- 
ket, as  evidenced  by  the  appalling  sta- 
tistic that  700.000  of  the  unemployed 
work  force,  during  the  school  months  of 
1962.  were  youths  aged  16  to  21  years.  In 
addition,  the  health  of  our  youth  is 
largely  poor,  Uke  their  declining  pros- 
pects. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook  our  NaUon's  most  im- 


portant asset  and  resource.  It  must  play 
its  part,  within  the  proper  constitutional 
framework,  in  impolluting  and  freshen- 
ing the  mainstream  of  American  youth. 

The  President  has  proposed  several 
sound  and  proper  measures.  The  early 
enactment  of  a  Youth  Employment  Act 
is  urgently  needed  in  our  Nation.  This 
measure  is  a  direct  assault  on  the  ills  of 
those  American  youth  who  are  not  only 
"out  of  school  and  out  of  work"  but  down 
on  health  and  down  on  luck.  For  this 
great  Nation  to  provide  work  and  op- 
portunity in  the  forests  and  parks, 
schools  and  hospitals  for  55,000  of  our 
youth  in  1964.  the  cost  will  be  only  a 
fraction  of  that  required  to  launch  one 
of  our  medium-sized  missiles. 

The  President's  other  proposals  are 
also  urgently  needed.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Service  Corps,  while 
not  designed  for  youth  alone,  will  go  a 
Ion?  way  to^vard  strengthening  those 
fundamentals  of  our  society  which  are 
presently  a  drag  on  our  youth.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Peace  Corps,  which  has 
done  so  much  already,  should  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  House,  this 
Congress,  this  Nation  to  consider  fairly 
and  seriously  all  of  the  proposals  con- 
cerning our  youth  which  the  President 
has  made  today.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  our  future  strength  to  be  sapped 
before  it  develops. 

We  carmot  ignore  the  distant  thunder. 
We  must  seed  the  gathering  storm  be- 
fore it  can  strike.  I  consider  the  youth 
proposals  received  today  as  matters  of 
highest  priority.  I  hope  all  Members 
will  do  the  same. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  within  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  tliis  subject,  and  to 
include  with  their  remarks  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  reprints  will  be 
made  of  today's  program  by  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Information  Center  with 
offices  in  New  York  City.  If  there  are 
any  Members  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  statements  reprinted,  they  should 
so  advise  the  Congressional  Record 
clerk.  Mr.  Noyes,  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Otherwise,  all  statements  and  re- 
marks made  in  connection  with  this 
years  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  will 
be  reproduced  in  pamphlet  form. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  interrupt  the  ordinary 
alTairs  of  the  House  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  45th  armiversary  of  the 
indep>endence  of  Lithuania.  We  are  all 
conscious  of  the  terrible  circumstances 
under  which  Lithuanians,  like  other  cap- 
tive peoples,  are  today  forced  to  survive 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  we  may 
not  all  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
this  ancient  and  sturdy  people,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  this  after- 
noon to  outline  briefly  how  the  present 
suffering  of  the  Lithuanian  people  con- 
trasts with  the  earlier  glorious  role  of 
Lithuania. 

In  1009,  when  Lithuania  was  divided 
into  many  principalities,  threats  from 
abroad  taught  the  citizens  of  this  Baltic 
State  that  their  future  was  dependent  on 
the  acquisition  of  national  unity.  The 
principalities  joined  together  into  a 
united  state,  and  by  the  14th  century  the 
boundaries  of  Lithuania  extended  east- 
ward into  what  is  now  the  Soviet  Union 
and  westward  into  what  is  now  Poland. 
The  union  with  Poland  started  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  marriage  linking  the  two  royal 
houses,  and  was  later  transformed  into 
a  legal  linion  by  parliamentary  action. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Lithuanians 
protected  their  powerful  and  independent 
state  from  attaclcs  from  both  east  and 
west;  they  enjoyed  a  degree  of  peace 
and  safety  unknown  to  their  neighbors. 
They  encouraged  education  and  aided  in 
the  development  of  European  civilization. 

While  the  Communist  domination  of 
Lithuania  goes  back  only  to  the  Second 
World  War.  Lithuanians  were  familiar 
with  Russian  tyrants  from  earlier  years. 

In  1795,  after  the  third  partition  of 
Poland.  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Rus- 
sia, and  numerous  attempts  to  throw  off 
the  alien  yoke  proved  unsuccessful. 
After  the  third  revolt,  the  czarist  gov- 
ernment reacted  by  trying  to  replace 
Lithuanian  language  and  traditions  with 
Russian,  but  the  Lithuanian  people  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  ancient  culture, 
even  when  the  policy  of  repression  was 
intensified  after  another  revolt  in  1863. 
The  pohcy  of  forced  "russiflcation"  was 
abandoned  in  1905,  and  we  may  better 
understand  Lithuanians'  success  today 
in  retaining  their  national  consciousness 
in  the  light  of  this  long  experience  with 
foreign  oppression. 

In  the  First  World  War.  as  in  the  Sec- 
ond. Lithuania  was  overrun  by  both  Ger- 
man and  Russian  Armies.  The  foreign 
invaders  took  a  terrible  toll  in  life  and 
property,  seizing  or  destroying  every- 
thing that  might  be  of  use.  But  the  de- 
feat of  Germany,  coupled  with  the  revo- 
lution in  Russia,  rendered  conditions 
favorable  for  Lithuanian  independence. 
In  1917  the  German  Government,  re- 
sponding to  the  pressure  of  Lithuanian 
nationalists,  authorized  the  gathering  of 
a  Lithuanian  national  congress,  which 
soon  proposed  an  independent  Lithuania 
based  on  ethnographic  frontiers.  Its  capi- 
tal to  be  located  at  Vilnius.  On  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918.  45  years  ago  this  week,  the 
council  proclaimed  an  independent 
Lithuanian  state  based  on  democratic 
principles. 

No  sooner  had  the  German  troops 
evacuated  Vilnius,  however,  when  the 
Red  army  entered  the  city  and  Installed 
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a  Communist  govemment.  But  in  1920 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  troops  drove  the 
Red  army  out  of  the  country,  and  Rus- 
sia signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Lithuania 
recognizing  it  as  an  independent  nation 
and  pledging  itself  to  "all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  territory."  "The 
fact  that  Lithuania  was  ever  under  Rus- 
sian sovereignty,"  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
claimed, "does  not  place  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  Russia."  A  peace  settlement 
was  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Lithuania's  borders  with  Germany  and 
Poland  were  fixed,  and  in  1921  the  tiny 
nation  was  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

At  home  the  Lithuanian  people  en- 
joyed the  freedoms  of  speech,  assembly, 
religion,  and  communication  which  were 
guaranteed  by  their  new  constitution. 
Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  improv- 
ing agricultiire,  the  primary  occupation, 
and  a  land  reform  program  was  in- 
stituted which  gradually  broke  up  the 
large  estates  and  tximed  the  Lithuanian 
people  into  a  nation  of  small  farmers. 
Literature  flourished,  improvements  were 
made  in  social  legislation,  and  the  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  population  was  free 
to  practice  Uieir  religion. 

All  this  came  to  an  end  when  Lithu- 
ania was  engulfed  by  the  opposing 
powers  in  the  Second  World  War.  Hav- 
ing jrlelded  their  neutrality  to  German 
arms,  Lithuania  was  forced  to  set  up  a 
government  friendly  to  the  Soviets, 
grant  the  U.S.SJI.  airbases,  and  admit 
Soviet  troops  to  Lithuanian  soil,  in  con- 
travention of  a  Soviet-Lithuanian  non- 
aggression  treaty  which  had  been  signed 
in  1926.  On  August  3,  1940,  after  a 
rigged  election,  Lithuania  was  declared 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.SJ5JI. 
by  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow. 

Under  the  ruthless  occupation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  thousands  of  Lithuanian 
lives  have  been  lost  and  further  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanian  letulers  have  been 
deported  to  Siberia.  For  much  of  the 
postwar  period,  the  country  has  been 
closed  to  Western  observers.  While  the 
Comxaunists  have  claimed  great  gains  in 
the  fields  of  industry,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, and  culture,  the  few  Lithuanians 
who  have  been  able  to  escape  report  a 
lack  of  freedom  and  the  imposition  of 
Communist  methods  consistent  with  the 
most  evil  tyranny  of  Stalinist  Russia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet-sponsored  puppet  gov- 
emment of  Lithuania,  keeping  faith  in- 
stead with  the  Lithuanian  people  at  home 
suid  abroad — including  about  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  who 
will  never  give  up  their  national  struggle 
for  freedom.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  45th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
we  salute  the  Lithuanian  people  every- 
where and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  the  free  world. 

Hon.  Dahzkl  J.  Tuoon, 

The  House  of  Representatives. 

Wtultington,  D.C. 

Six:  Yoiir  noble  humanltaiianlsm  and 
steadfast  loyalty  to  all  the  nations  and  coun- 
tries yearning  tor  freedom,  are  well  known 
and  often  set  forth  by  you.  TTiidoubtedly 
you.  wlU  again  express  these  Tlews  this  jrear, 
on  Xha  occaalon  of  th»  Independence  E>ay  of 
Lithuania — February  18. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balanc. 
of  my  time.  ■—*•"« 


These  sentiments  are  sincerely  appreciated 
by  every  patriotic  Lithuanian  and  by   me 

personally.     Out  of  a   feeling  of  gratitude  ,,,    •K/r..n>r^T3iirAf'<rr      ■»»      « 

knd  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  I  take  the  ^;  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  fc 

Uberty  of  sharing  with  you  one  of  my  recent  recent  and  contemporary  history  nuuu 

experiences.  small  nations  have  not  been  allowedto 

During  the  period  of  the  Cuban  crisis  I  be  masters  of  their  destiny.    In  this  re- 

found  myself  In  a  situation  where  I  was  able  spect,  fate  has  been  unkind  and  en* 

to  meet  a  number  of  people  from  the  other  cruel  to  some  of  these  nations 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.    Even  though  these 
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people  varied  In  their  degree  of  loyalty  to 
Moscow,  they  were  among  those  that  are 
trusted  by  Moscow. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
presented  his  ultimatum  in  the  matter  of 
Cuba's  arming  with  ofTensive  weapons,  the 
people  I  mentioned  above,  from  the  very 
first  day,  expressed  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  Khrushchev  would  have  to  back  down 
because  the  U,S.S.R.  cannot  enter  into  any 
disputes  which  would  demand  wholehearted 
loyalty  to  the  governxnent  by  all  the  citizens. 
The  reason  for  this — total  disloyalty  to  the 
regime  by  the  people  living  under  Moscow's 
rule.  All  of  the  people  in  the  occupied  coun- 
tries silently  but  relentlessly  oppose  the  oc- 
cupation, colonization,  russlflcation,  de- 
chrlstianizatlon.  and  also  the  economic 
83r8tem.  All  of  them  wait  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  rid  of  the  Soviet  occupant  and 
his  regime. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  all  the  people 
of  Russia — particularly  in  the  occupied 
countries — are  Isolated  from  the  free  world. 
They  cannot  obtain  or  even  see  the  press 
of  the  free  world.  Numerous  Jamming  fa- 
cilities interfere  with  listening  to  radio 
broadcasts  from  the  free  world.  The  Voice 
of  America  programs  are  esi>ecially  Jammed. 
It  was  Interesting  to  hear  of  the  great 
lengths  to  which  the  Lithuanian  people, 
especially  the  youth,  go  to  great  personal 
risk  Just  to  hear  radio  broadcasts  from  the 
free  world.  Because  of  this  we  know  that 
at  heart  the  Lithuanians  are  completely  with 
the  West.  Moscow  reallies  this  and  cannot, 
therefore,  afford  to  risk  any  complications 
which  would  require  total  public  loyalty. 
Moscow  can  risk  only  that  which  in  no  way 
influences  the  police  regime  at  home. 

The  people  in  the  enslaved  lands  Uve  in 
the  hope  that  Moscow's  tyranny  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  up  againat  the  firm  stand  of 
the  free  world  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  It 
radiates.  The  confidence  of  the  subjugated 
people  in  America's  Just  stand  for  the  res- 
toration of  independence  Is  so  great  that 
they  sincerely  believe  that  they  will  soon 
be  able  to  publicly  thank  America  for  their 
restored  liberty.  As  I  have  learned  from 
many  sources,  be  assured  that  these  are  the 
feelings  of  the  enslaved  Lithuanian  nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Most  Rev.  Vincent  Brizcts, 

Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Kaunas. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  on  taking  this 
time  on  this  occasion  and  particularly 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  in- 
spiring and  informative  address  which 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  the  eloquent 
voice  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  heard  in  this  Chamber  captive 
peoples  everywhere  tn  the  world  will 
have  a  stalwart  champion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, and  to  have  those  words  of  encour- 
agement from  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  will  be  a  great  boon  and  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  cause  of 
these  very  good  people. 


physically  almost  powerless  against  tb^ 
mighty  foes,  and  thus  unable  to  take 
their  future  into  their  own  hands,  not 
infrequently  they  have  been  vlctlins  of 
some  untoward  events,  and  have  suffered 
under  their  more  powerful  adversailei. 
Such  has  been  the  recent  history  of  xbt 
Lithuanian  people,  except  for  the  t»o 
joyful  decades  of  national  independence 
during  the  interwar  years. 

Unhappy  and  unfortunate  Lithuanlant 
have  had  their  glories  in  the  distant  past 
but  since  the  late  18th  century  their 
destiny  was  in  the  hands  of  Russia's 
autocratic  czars.  In  1917,  as  the  result 
of  the  Russian  revolution,  when  that 
wretched  regime  was  overthrown,  Lithu- 
anians had  the  chance  of  realizing  theii 
centuries-old  national  dream.  They 
seized  upon  that  chance,  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  February  16, 19U, 
and  established  their  own  democratic 
form  of  government.  Then,  in  the  mldrt 
of  innumerable  handicaps  and  under  un- 
told hardships,  they  worked  their  way 
out  of  misery  and  chaos.  They  im- 
proved  their  economic  and  political 
status,  and  they  registered  tremendouj 
advances  on  the  social,  cultural,  and  in- 
tellectual fronts.  Lithuania  became  a 
democratic  and  progressive  state,  it  wag 
admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
becoming  once  again  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  free  and  ln(l^ 
pendent  nations.  For  about  two  decades 
these  hard-working  and  stouthearted 
Lithuanians  lived  and  worked  freely  in 
their  historic  homeland,  and  enjoyed 
their  freedom  to  the  full.  And  then  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact  in  1939  threatened  their 
freedom  and  their  very  existence  as  an 
independent  nation.  By  mid-1940  their 
worst  apprehensions  were  justified.  Af- 
ter being  forced  to  sign  a  nonaggresston 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  after 
permitting  Soviet  armed  forces  to  be 
stationed  in  the  country,  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  army  and  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  of 
1940. 

That  treacherous  act  put  an  end  to 
independent  Lithuania,  and  since  thai 
the  freedom-seeking  spirit  of  Lithuania 
has  had  to  live  in  the  hearts  and  mlndt 
of  patriotic  Lithuanians.  During  the 
last  war  Lithuanians  changed  their  un- 
wanted masters  more  than  once.  For 
almost  3  years  the  country  was  held  \ij 
the  Nazis.  Then  toward  the  end  of 
the  war  the  Nazis  were  evicted  and  their 
place  was  taken  once  more  by  Commu- 
nist Russians.  They  have  been  that 
ever  since.  Today  they  rule  ow 
Lithuania  with  an  iron  hand.  Gone  are 
the  days  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
There  is  no  vestige  of  freedom  of  any 
description.  The  work,  life  and  behavior 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  there  are 
planned  and  ordered  and  dictated  by  the 
evilminded  masters  of  the  Kremlin.  At 
the  result  of  Communist  totalitarian 
rule,  today  Lithuania  is  a  large  prison 
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camp  for  its  3  million  freedom -seeking 
inhabitants. 

On  this  45th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day  our  wholehearted  sym- 
pathy goes  to  these  Lithuanians.  We 
express  our  abhorrence  of  the  regime 
under  which  they  are  suffering,  and  pray 
for  their  deliverance.  On  this  45th  an- 
iilversary  celebration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  we  restate  our  belief 
that  an  independent  Lithuania  will 
someday  be  restored  to  her  long-suffer- 
ing people. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  45  years  ago  the  Lithuanians 
freed  themselves  from  Russian  domina- 
tion and  launched  a  period  of  growth 
and  achievement  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. But  20  years  later  this  great  ex- 
periment was  stamped  out  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Russians.  Since  World  War 
n,  Lithuania  has  been  a  constituent 
republic  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  1960  Lithuania's  Communist  bosses 
celebrated  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  ruthless  annexation  of 
the  country.  On  that  occasion  they 
hsdled  the  "Socialist  victories"  which 
had  transformed  the  Baltic  republic 
into  a  "workers'  paradise."  It  is  diflH- 
cult  to  penetrate  the  propaganda  facade 
and  learn  what  life  is  really  like  in 
Lithuania,  for  news  from  this  Repub- 
lic is  tightly  controlled  by  the  Krem- 
lin. As  is  often  the  case  with  news 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  re- 
ports of  government  activities  often 
provide  revealing  insights  into  the  real 
situation  of  the  country. 

A  stepped -up  campaign  of  russifica- 
tlon  Is  Indicated  by  a  new  law  introduc- 
ing Russian  as  the  ofBclal  language  of 
the  Lithuanian  courts — an  irmovation 
which  required  a  change  in  the  Repub- 
lic's Constitution.  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, atheistic  instruction  is  to  begin 
in  the  early  grades  in  order  to  counter- 
act what  the  Lithuanian  party  monthly 
calls  the  infuence  of  religious  parents 
and  grandparents  who  begin  at  a  very 
early  age  to  take  children  to  church 
services,  to  Inculcate  the  religious  world- 
view,  to  mutilate  their  consciousness. 
In  the  struggle  to  eliminate  Lithuanian 
nationalism,  the  regime  recently  dis- 
missed 15  instructors  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vilniiis  and  19  from  the  Teachers 
Institute  for  'ideological  distortions 
and  harmful  tendencies" — Commumst 
jargon  for  failure  to  teach  the  party 
line. 

In  the  religious  sphere  the  regime's 
repressive  activities  Are  particularly  in- 
tense, for  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  remains  strong  among 
the  people.  The  failure  of  Communist 
efforts  in  this  area  is  suggested  by  re- 
newed appeals  for  more  antireligious 
pror>asanda  in  the  Lithuanian  press  and 
by  an  increased  output  of  atheistic  pub- 
lications. A  number  of  direct  steps  have 
been  taken  to  suppress  church  activi- 
ties. Two  Catholic  priests  were  jailed 
recently  for  "infringing  Soviet  currency 
regulations"  because  they  had  arranged 
for  the  construction  of  a  church  in 
MemeL  They  were  sentenced  despite 
the  fact  that  official  permission  had 
been  granted  to  build  the  church.  After 
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it  was  finished,  the  authorities  declared 
that  it  had  been  nationalized,  removed 
the  altars  and  towers,  and  converted  the 
building  into  a  music  school. 

These  developments  in  Soviet  Lithu- 
ania reveal  the  failure  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  root  out  the  centuries-old  Lith- 
uanian national  character,  just  as  other 
foreign  rulers  have  failed  in  the  past. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  this  fact  on 
the  occasion  of  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  for  it  of- 
fers hope  for  a  future  in  which  Lithua- 
nians will  again  be  masters  of  their  own 
fate. 

Mr.  MILLER  OF  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  we  pay  tribute  to 
a  small  nation  numbering  only  2,800,000 
souls.  But  this  is  a  very  special  nation 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  freemen 
everywhere.  It  is  a  nation  big  in  cour- 
age and  ideals,  big  in  devotion  to  liberty, 
and  strong  in  the  hope  that  the  inde- 
pendence it  once  enjoyed  will  be  re- 
stored. 

I  am  speaking  of  Lithuania,  which 
marks  the  45th  annivei-sary  of  its  decla- 
ration of  independence  at  a  time  when 
there  is  no  relief  from  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  ruthless  conquest  and  subjuga- 
tion by  the  Communist  Soviet  Union. 

But  our  salute  to  these  wonderful 
people  will  be  no  more  than  empty  words 
unless  we  free  Americans  realize  that, 
as  long  as  there  are  Lithuanians  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  fight  to  shape  a 
peaceful  world  where  justice  can  pre- 
vail is  only  beginning. 

As  we  struggle  to  defuse  the  nuclear 
age.  as  we  seek  to  make  atomic  energy 
a  partner  in  the  advance  of  civilization 
rather  than  a  threat  to  its  survival,  the 
issue  of  colonialism  by  force  neverthe- 
less deserves  no  less  than  equal  atten- 
tion on  the  agenda  of  decent  people. 
Unless  this  problem  is  solved,  unless 
the  great  weight  of  free  world  opinion 
is  applied  constantly  to  Its  solution,  there 
can  be  no  meaningful  victory  tn  a  hu- 
manitarian sense. 

As  we  speak  freely  and  unafraid,  se- 
cure in  our  freedoms  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  fruitful  lives,  the  terrible  plight  of 
Lithuania  looms  in  bitter  contrast.  But 
nowhere  in  this  story  is  there  any  sense 
of  defeatism.  The  world  is  heartened  by 
the  miracle  of  unbroken  Lithuanian  re- 
sistance for  more  than  20  years.  It  is 
moved  to  conclude  that  righteousness 
will  triumph  when  people  In  the  tightest 
chains  vow  to  reject  slavery  as  their 
ultimate  destiny. 

So  to  Lithuanians  in  their  homeland 
on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  to  their  country- 
men in  America  and  other  nations, 
Americans  say  again  that  you  are  not 
forgotten.  You  will  rise  again  as  others 
have  risen  through  history  to  strike 
dowTi  tyranny  in  the  name  of  Justice. 

Mr.  FARBSTEXN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  plight  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  gen- 
erally comes  to  public  attention  only 
during  such  dramatic,  headline-making 
events  as  the  Hungarian  revolution  in 
1956.  The  45th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day  provides  an 
opportunity  to  recall  the  quiet  but  no 
less  important  struggle  for  freedom  of 
this  small  Baltic  country. 


Annexed  by  Russia  in  1795,  Lithu- 
ania tried  vainly  to  regain  its  independ- 
ence during  the  19th  century.  Along 
with  other  small  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
ropean nationalities,  Lithuania  emerged 
from  the  First  World  War  as  an  Inde- 
pendent state.  During  the  20  years  be- 
tween the  wars  Lithuania  made  great 
strides  toward  becoming  a  viable  mem- 
ber of  the  international  commtmlty,  de- 
veloping its  industry,  agriculture,  social 
legislation,  and  culture. 

These  gains  were  swept  away  In  the 
Second  World  War  as  first  German  and 
then  Russian  Armies  invaded  and  occu- 
pied the  Baltic  area.  Since  the  war, 
Lithuania  h£ts  been  one  of  the  union  re- 
publics of  the  Soviet  Union,  without 
even  the  nominal  independence  of  the 
satellite  countries.  But  the  force  of 
Soviet  tyraimy  caimot  suppress  the  Lith- 
uanians' longing  for  freedom,  which  is 
symbolized  each  year  by  the  celebration 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Lithuanians  were  among  the  first 
of  numerous  nationality  groups  to  do 
away  with  imperial  Russia's  czarist  re- 
gime toward  th :  end  of  the  First  World 
War  and  regain  their  long-lost  inde- 
pendence. By  the  same  token,  they 
were  among  the  first  to  be  robbed  of 
their  independence  early  in  the  last  war 
by  their  former  oppressors. 

The  unwieldy  and  inefficient  Russian 
regime  could  not  stamp  out  the  coura- 
geous Lithuanian  national  spirit;  the 
terrorists  were  totally  incapable  of  eradi- 
cating the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence among  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  their 
worldly  possessions,  and  if  necessary, 
submit  to  imprisonment  and  exile,  but 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  their  beliefs 
and  their  long -cherished  national  ideals. 
They  clung  to  these  prized  possessions 
tenaciously  and  steadfastly,  and  when 
the  time  came  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence, they  seized  upon  the  occasion  and 
proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  on  February  16.  45  years  ago. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  many 
difficulties  were  overcome  and  many 
problems  solved.  Independent  Lithuania 
steadily  progressed.  She  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  played 
her  part  in  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions honorably  and  well.  In  the  course 
of  the  two  decades  when  Lithuanians 
enjoyed  freedom  and  independence,  their 
country  was  regarded  as  a  prosperous 
and  progressive  democracy.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  happy  situation  did  not  last 
long;  Lithuania's  envious  and  aggressive 
adversaries  did  not  allow  it  to  last  long. 
The  deadliest  of  Lithuania's  enemies  was 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  saw  to  it  that  democratic  and 
progressive  Lithuania  did  not  remain  free 
and  independent.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  ushered  in  a  sad  and 
tragic  era  for  many  small  independent 
states  in  Europe,  and  Lithuania  could 
not  escape  her  fate.  Late  in  1939.  the 
Lithuanians  were  forced  to  dgn  a  mu- 
tual assistance  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  then  early  in  the  following  year 
they  had  to  allow  the  stationing  of  So- 
viet forces  in  many  strategic  places  In 
their  country;  and  finally  by  the  forced 
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union  of  their  country  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  were  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom and  Independent  Lithuania  ceased 
to  exist. 

During  the  last  war  Lithuanians  suf- 
fered more  than  we  can  realize.  Many 
thousands  of  them  were  exiled  to  various 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  those  who 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  home- 
land were  forced  to  work  as  slave 
laborers  for  their  Communist  overlords. 
Then  toward  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Communists  returned  once  more,  this 
time  with  more  ferocity.  Since  then,  for 
more  than  17  years,  the  fate  and  destiny 
of  Lithuania  has  been  wedded  to  the 
frauds  and  trickeries  of  the  evilminded 
men  in  the  Kremlin. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war.  Lithu- 
ania has  become  a  vast  prison  camp  for 
its  3  million  innocent  and  helpless  peo- 
ple. All  their  worldly  possessions  are 
confiscated,  owned,  and  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  state.  They  are  the  slaves  of  one 
of  the  worst  totalitarian  dictatorships 
known  to  man.  The  men  operating  that 
dictatorial  regime  have  no  concern  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  their 
unfortunate  subjects.  These  people  are 
completely  sealed  off  from  the  free  world, 
and  we  know  very  little  of  their  actual 
status,  except  that  they  are  not  free  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  not 
even  allowed  to  observe  the  anniversary 
of  their  national  holiday,  their  inde- 
pendence day.  In  this  free  Republic,  in 
this  habitat  of  true  democracy,  I  gladly 
and  proudly  join  all  loyal  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  the  celebration  of 
that  memorable  anniversary,  the  45th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  admiration  for 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  continued 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  their  home- 
land. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1918,  45  years  ago,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional independence  and  instituted  their 
own  democratic  republic.  On  that  day 
they  embarked  on  a  new  course  in  their 
history. 

Two  decades  later,  in  July  of  1940, 
Lithuania  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  bringing  to  an  end  the  Lithuanian 
Republic.  The  United  States  has  led  the 
free  world  in  condemning  the  Soviet  ac- 
tion In  the  Baltic  States  and  has  refused 
to  recognize  the  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania Into  the  Soviet  Unloa 

On  Saturday,  February  16,  1963,  the 
Lithuanian  tricolor  will  fly  from  the 
medn  flagpole  in  the  civic  center  at  the 
city-county  building  In  Detroit.  Mich. 
On  Sunday,  Lithuanian-Americans  of 
the  greater  metropolitan  Detroit  area 
will  mark  the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's Declaration  of  Independence  with 
a  rally.  This  rally  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  the  fact  that  during  its  22 
years  of  freedom,  1918-40,  Lithuania 
proved  Itself  as  a  free  and  independent 
member  of  the  modem  family  of  nations. 
The  free  world  will  Join  with  them  in 
celebrating  this  day  and  applauding  the 
valor  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have  and  will  continue  to  strive 
for  complete  freedom,  liberty,  and 
independence. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  l^eaker,  Lithu- 
anians are  known  for  many  of  their  fine 
qualities  as  hard-working  and  loyal  cit- 
izens, as  gifted  artisans  and  good  busi- 
nessmen, but  on  the  observance  of  their 
independence  day  we  do  well  to  extol 
their  courage  and  bravery,  their  tenacity 
to  cling  to  certain  noble  ideals  and  their 
readiness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  free- 
dom and  independence.  Throughout 
their  long  and  turbulent  history  they 
have  shown  all  these  fine  qualities  in 
abundance,  though  in  times  of  grave 
national  adversity  even  such  distinctive 
qualities  did  not  save  them  from  misery 
and  misfortune. 

In  the  past  when  they  had  lost  their 
independence  and  were  subjected  to 
alien  regimes  in  their  homeland,  they 
carried  on  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
Finally,  in  1918  they  were  freed  from 
Russia's  oppressive  yoke  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  45  years  ago.  Then,  while 
they  were  enjoying  their  newly  regained 
freedom,  their  country  was  overrun  and 
occupied  by  the  Red  army  in  1940  and 
then  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then,  for  22  years,  these  people 
have  not  known  freedom.  They  are  im- 
prisoned behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
are  not  even  free  to  celebrate  their 
national  holiday,  their  independence 
day.  We  in  this  great  Republic  observe 
the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  and  pray  that  soon  the 
Lithuanians  will  also  be  allowed  to  cele- 
brate it  in  their  homeland. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. February  16,  we  will  commemo- 
rate the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence.  On  that 
day  in  1918,  after  more  than  a  century 
of  Russian  oppression,  the  Lithuanian 
people  once  more  joined  the  ranks  of 
freemen.  They  declared  their  national 
will  to  advance  the  dignity  and  freedom 
of  individual  man  and  set  about  to  build 
a  government  in  the  finest  Western  dem- 
ocratic tradition. 

From  1918  to  1940  Lithuania  was  a 
model  of  social  and  economic  progress 
in  a  free  democratic  society.  Then  came 
World  War  n,  occupation,  chaos,  and, 
finally,  the  yoke  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. For  22  years  Lithuania  has  not 
known  freedom,  but  for  22  years  Lithu- 
anians have  fought  and  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  bright  promise  of  1918 
might  be  realized  once  more. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  the  thousands  of  Lithuanian- 
Americans  and  their  friends  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  valiant  Uttle  country,  to 
her  patriots,  and  to  her  love  of  freedom. 
I  join  them  also  in  their  hopes  and 
prayers  that  a  free  Lithuania  will  once 
more,  in  the  words  of  the  Lithuanian 
national  anthem,  "stand  peaceful  and 
imited." 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
consider  the  fate  of  many  millions  of 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  It  seems 
almost  intolerable  that  so  many  have 
been  deprived  of  the  freedom  to  govern 
themselves.  Today  as  we  celebrate  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day,  we  are  again 
reminded  of  the  struggles  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  to  assert  themselves  as  an 
independent  state.    They  are  a  coura- 
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geous  and  spirited  people,  who  deserv. 
better  than  dominaUon  and  tyrannllii 
government  at  the  hands  of  the  RusSaS^ 
As  Americans  opposed  to  aU  form»  «# 
such  flagrant  enslavement,  we  vm 
never  approve  the  present  Lithuanian 
Government.  We  wiU  always  belleS 
that  the  righful  government  must  hZ 
formed  at  the  will  of  the  Lithuaniwi 
people.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that 
freedom -loving  people  should  pause  and 
pay  homage  to  Lithuanians  on  this  an 
niversary  of  their  independence  This 
independence  was  enjoyed  from  1918  un 
til  1940,  and  in  that  short  period  of  time' 
Lithuania  held  a  notable  and  respected 
place  among  the  world  of  free  nations 
Lithuanian -Americans  are  especially 
concerned  over  the  tragic  pUght  of  their 
brethren  in  Lithuania.  During  two 
Soviet  occupations,  Lithuanians  in  the 
old  country  have  been  subjected  to  harsh 
Soviet  rule,  and  they  still  look  to  America 
for  hope.  Freedom  exists  only  in  their 
hearts. 

I  am  glad  today  to  join  our  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  in  echoing  their 
patriot  sentiments  and  renewing  their 
faith  and  hope  that  Lithuania  again  will 
be  a  free  and  independent  country. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithua- 
nian-Americans today  are  commemorat- 
ing the  45th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence  which 
event  will  Uve  forever  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Lithuanian  people  everywhere. 
America  is  made  up  of  a  cosmopolitan 
cross  section  of  all  nationaUties  which 
during  recent  centm-ies  have  come  to  our 
shores  to  Uve  and  enjoy  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  conscience,  and  human  liberty 
in  its  truest  sense.  For  centuries  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  at  different 
periods  enjoyed  freedom  and  independ- 
ent government,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  because  of  its  geographic  location, 
it  has  been  the  victim  of  aggression  from 
powerful  neighboring  nations  who  have 
inflicted  their  tyranny  upon  liberty- 
loving  people. 

During  the  18th  century,  this  naUon 
came  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Rus- 
sian tyranny,  which  lasted  over  120  years. 
But  during  this  time,  against  terrific 
odds,  the  Lithuanian  people  launched 
five  major  revolts  against  their  con- 
queror. At  each  interval  during  its  his- 
tory when  Lithuania  enjoyed  free  gov- 
ernment, its  leaders  demonstrated 
outstanding  leadership  to  rule  and  legis- 
late for  the  freedom  of  all  its  people. 

World  War  I  brought  about  an  irter- 
national  situation  which  gave  Lithuania 
a  long-awaited  opportunity  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  it  was  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  For  more  than  20 
years  as  a  free  country,  no  nation  has 
ever  demonstrated  its  capacity  and  abil- 
ity for  self-government  more  than  Lithu- 
ania. Its  civic  leaders  brought  about 
long-needed  land  reformation,  created 
and  expanded  industry,  established  an 
adequate  transportation  system,  enacted 
social  legislation,  and  an  educational 
policy  which  could  well  be  copied  by 
other  nations  throughout  the  world. 
This  great  progress  by  a  free  nation  con- 
tinued up  until  World  War  n  when 
Lithuania  again  became  the  victim  of  a 
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powerful  aggressor  nation  who  succeeded 
m  enslaving  Its  people. 

I  have  on  former  occasions  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  outlining  the  in- 
filtration dmilicity  and  force  used  by  the 
Communis ts  to  submerge  Lithuania  and 
I  shall  not  repeat  these  sordid  facts  to- 
{lay.  I  can  only  say  that  the  people  of 
Lithuania  will  not  be  alone  in  their  fight 
for  freedom  against  the  Soviet  tjTants. 
Millions  of  others  are  today  temporarily 
held  under  the  yoke  of  Conununist  tyr- 
anny. They,  along  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Including  the  United  States, 
must  keep  up  the  fight  not  only  to  curtail 
the  expanse  of  communism  but  to  wipe 
its  tyranny  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  restore  liberty  and  independence  to 
the  valiant  and  heroic  people  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Back  in  the  83d  Congress.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  on  In- 
vestigating Commvmist  aggression  and 
particularly  as  it  pertained  to  the  Baltic 
States.  That  committee  took  the  testi- 
mony of  over  200  witnesses  and  recorded 
hundreds  of  exhibits  at  hearings  held  in 
the  United  States  and  Euiope.  This 
oonunittee  did  major  service  over  the 
period  that  it  was  holding  hearings  to 
expose  to  the  world  the  unlawful  and 
barbarous  methods  used  by  Stalin,  Khru- 
shchev, and  other  Soviet  leaders  in  en- 
slaving Lithuania  and  other  small  na- 
tions surrounding  its  borders. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Congressman  Dam  Flood, 
who  has  reserved  this  time  today  to  hon- 
or the  Lithiumian  people  was  also  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  contrib- 
uted major  service  to  the  successful  find- 
ings exposing  Communist  aggression. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee during  the  last  two  sessions  of 
Congress.  I  have  fought  within  the  com- 
mittee to  report  favorably  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  pending  resolutions  to  cre- 
ate another  special  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  further  exposing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  true  facts,  methods, 
purposes,  and  international  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  Communist  leaders  in  their 
long-range  program  to  enslave  the 
world  under  Communist  tyranny.  I  do 
hope  that  we  can  get  favorable  action  in 
this  session  of  Congress  on  the  creation 
of  a  special  committee  for  captive  na- 
tions. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  continue  their 
sacrifice  and  defense  preparation  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  Lithuania  and 
other  enslaved  nations  to  strike  for  free- 
dom and  self-government,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  aid  these  enslaved  people  on  to 
victory. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  observing  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  attainment  of  independ- 
ence by  the  small  Baltic  coimtry  of 
Lithuania.  Forty-five  years  ago  Lith- 
uanians were  enjoying  the  realization  of 
national  tndep>endence,  the  emergence 
and  recognition  as  one  of  the  society  of 
states  free  from  foreign  domination. 

Lithuanian  independence  was  bom 
after  the  untiring  and  persistent 
struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
against  various  forms  of  foreign  domina- 
tion.   More  than  700  years  ago  Lithu- 


ania was  a  leading  power  In  Eastern 
Europ>e,  and  for  m(H«  than  two  centuries 
the  Lltinuuaian  kingdom  extended  from 
the  Baltic  almost  to  the  Black  Sea. 
However,  by  the  end  of  the  l«th  cen- 
tury Lithuania  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
Russian  czarist  empire  and  had  lost  its 
status  as  an  independent  entity.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  crumbling  of  the 
German  Empire  and  of  the  chaos 
created  by  the  Russian  revolution,  a 
council  of  Lithuanian  delegates,  on 
February  16.  1918.  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state  based  on 
democratic  principles.  Even  in  its  first 
few  days  of  existence  this  new  nation 
had  to  contend  with  the  problem,  of  So- 
viet interference.  It  was  only  after  the 
Red  army  was  driven  out  of  Lithuania 
by  a  combined  Polish-Lithuanian  army 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  on  July  12,  1920, 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Lithuania, 
recognizing  it  as  an  independent  nation 
and  pledging  Itself  to  renounce  forever 
all  rights  of  sovereignty. 

This,  however,  proved  to  be  short 
lived,  for  on  July  21,  1940.  the  Soviet 
Union  reannexed  Lithuania.  Thus  the 
hopes  of  Lithuanians  to  remain  free  of 
foreign  oppression  were  shattered.  They 
were  to  suffer  from  German  Nazi  oc- 
cupation, only  to  return  to  Soviet  sub- 
jugation when  the  tides  of  war  were 
turning. 

In  spite  of  all  the  odds  against  them, 
these  hearty  and  valiant  people,  mind- 
ful of  the  hardships  their  ancestors  went 
through  to  achieve  Independmce,  have 
not  given  up  hope  that  their  country  wm 
again  be  free.  We  cUlmire  this  perse- 
vering spirit  on  this  anniversary,  and 
we  express  ovu-  hope  for  their  liberation. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  Lithuanian  people 
are  anxmg  the  most  stouthearted  fight- 
ers for  freedom  and  independence  in  the 
world,  these  precious  possessions  of  all 
freemen  have  been  denied  to  them  for 
centuries  in  their  own  homeland.  Ex- 
cept for  the  short  but  memorable  in- 
terlude of  the  Interwar  years,  these  3 
million  Lithuanians  have  had  the  mls- 
fortxme  to  suffer  xmder  an  oppressive 
and  at  times  almost  unbearable  alien 
yoke  for  centuries.  Ehiring  the  first 
World  War  it  seemed  that  their  woes  and 
miseries  had  come  to  an  end  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime  in  Rus- 
sia. They  proclaimed  their  national  in- 
dependence on  February  16, 1918.  From 
that  historic  day  on  for  a  little  more  than 
two  decades,  they  worked,  lived,  and  en- 
joyed life  happily  in  their  independent 
coimtry.  Late  in  the  1930's,  however, 
as  the  clouds  of  war  began  to  thicken 
over  Eastern  Europe,  their  position  be- 
came extremely  precarious.  The  Soviet 
Government's  deceitful  and  treacherous 
policy  put  an  end  to  independent  Lithu- 
ania in  mid-1940,  thus  cruelly  robbing 
its  people  of  their  freedom. 

Since  then  the  unhappy  people  of  Lith- 
uania have  been  enslaved  in  their  home- 
land imder  a  series  of  tyrannies.  First 
It  was  the  Russian  Communist  tyranny; 
then  in  mld-1941  the  Nazis  overran  and 
occupied  the  country;  and  then  In  1944 
the  Russian  Communists  returned  once 
more,  and  have  been  there  for  more  than 
18  years.    These  ruthless  minions  of  the 


Kremlin  have  turned  once  free  and  In- 
dependent Lithuania  into  a  large  iHriaoa 
camp,  and  3  mllUon  Uthuanlans  are 
prisoners  in  their  homeland,  oomi^etely 
Isolated  from  the  non-Communist  world. 
Unbearable  as  their  life  Is  mider  t^ese 
circumstances,  they  are  hoping  and 
praying  for  their  deliverance  from  Com- 
munist totalitarlaun  tyranny. 

On  this  45th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day  we  wish  them  more  pow- 
er in  their  struggle  for  their  freedom. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
gallant  people  of  Lithuania  on  the  45th 
anniversary  of  their  countrjr's  independ- 
ence. It  is  fitting  that  on  this  aol^nn 
occasion  we  afiOrm  our  friendship  and 
support  for  the  hberty-loving  Uthuaoi- 
ans  and  join  in  their  prayers  for  libera- 
tion from  Soviet  bondage. 

Lithuania  has  endured  two  cruel  So- 
viet occupations,  but  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  its  citizens  have  not  been  sub- 
jugated. They  remember  with  pride  the 
glorious  years  of  independence  and  they 
look  forward  to  the  founding  of  a  new 
Lithuanian  democracy.  It  is  the  duty 
of  freemen  everywhere  to  maintain  an 
unflagging  interest  in  the  fate  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  enslaved  nations 
and  to  persevere  in  the  long  struggle  to 
achieve  a  world  in  which  free  people  can 
live  together  in  p>eace.  May  that  day  be 
not  too  distant.  Freedom  springs  from 
the  deepest  aspirations  of  men,  and 
Lithuania  and  the  other  captive  nations 
know  that  Uberation  must  oome  ulti- 
mately. On  this  anniversary  we  salute 
their  brave  resolve  and  look  forward 
with  hope  and  confidence  to  the  day 
when  Lithuania  will  again  enjoy  free- 
dom as  a  nation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  across  this  land  of  freedom — and 
wherever  the  torch  of  freedom  still 
bums — people  are  commemoratiiig  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  independence. 
It  is  an  event  which  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  to  all  of  us  is  rem^nbered 
with  mixed  emotions — joy.  in  recalling 
the  freedom  and  progress  of  Uie  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  Republic  during  the 
20 -year  interwar  period;  sadness,  ia 
thinking  of  the  Lithuanians'  fate  since 
they  fell  under  the  Soviet  yoke  more 
than  20  years  ago.  There  are  the  pain- 
ful memories  of  Uie  Soviet  oppression — 
mass  arrests  and  deportations,  confisca- 
tion of  property,  suppression  of  religious 
freedom.  Otliers  know  of  tragedies 
friends  in  the  homeland. 
which  have  beset  their  relatives  and 

We  naturally  conceive  of  these  events 
in  terms  of  their  personal,  human  con- 
sequences, because  these  are  <mmA/^iy^.y 
and  deeply  felt.  But  the  turbulent  events 
of  this  centxiry  have  shown  a  pitiless 
disregard  of  human  values,  of  the  rights 
of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong.  The 
impersonal  forces  of  strategy  and  power 
politics  have  weighed  heavier  in  the 
scales  of  world  events  as  first  the  Nazi, 
then  the  Russian  giants  strode  over  the 
prostrate  bodies  of  smtdl  European 
countries. 

It  was  a  great  American — Woodrow 
Wilson — who  early  in  this  o^itury 
sought  vainly  to  transform  a  world  baaed 
on  power  and  war  into  one  where  Justice 
would  govern  the  relations  of  peoples. 
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His  grand  scheme  failed,  but  he  left  a 
Uwting  heritage  as  a  champion  of  the 
rights  of  all  nationalities  to  an  inde- 
pendent existence.    Lithuania  rode  the 
wave   of   this   movement   for   national 
self-determination   to   independence  in 
1918,  climaxing  more  than  100  years  of 
struggle  against  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
Russian  czars  and  the  wartime  occupa- 
tion of  the  Germans.    During  the  two 
decades  that  followed  Lithuanians  re- 
built their  war-torn  homeland  and  made 
great  advances  in  all  spheres  of  national 
endeavor.    They  rapidly  gained  stature 
in  the  world  community,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  hard-working  Lithu- 
anians might  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
small  size  and  strategic  geographic  lo- 
cation which  had  placed  them  at  the 
mercy  of  neighboring  great  powers  for 
centuries.    But  the  implacable  forces  of 
aggression    and    war    were    unleashed 
again  in  1939,  and  Lithuania  was  once 
more  caught  up  in  events  over  which 
it  had  no  control.    The  pattern  of  the 
First  World  War  was  repeated  as  first 
the   Soviets,    then    the    Germans ,    and 
again  the  Russians  invaded  and  occupied 
the  Baltic  coimtrles. 

The  end  of  hostilities  did  not  bring 
the  restoration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, for  Lithuania  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  pawn  in  another  type  of  war— 
the  cold  war  between  East  and  West. 
The  Soviet  Union  lost  no  time  in  brutally 
staking  out  its  claim  in  the  Baltic.  We 
have  now  lived  through  nearly  two  dec- 
ades of  this  cold  war,  and  repeated  viola- 
tions of  national  integrity  and  hiunan 
rights  have  marked  the  struggle.  But 
there  are  hopefvil  signs.  The  Ideal  of 
national  self-determination  has  taken 
on  new  life  as  many  peoples  in  the  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world  are  gaining 
independence  from  the  former  colonial 
powers.  The  Iron  Curtain  cannot  for- 
ever prevent  these  "winds  of  change" 
from  giving  fresh  impetus  to  the  Lithu- 
anians' brave  struggle  for  freedom  and 
Independence.  This  Saturday,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day,  the  future  is 
one  not  of  despair  but  of  hope,  rooted  in 
the  faith  of  man's  ultimate  triumph  over 
the  forces  of  tyranny  and  Injustice. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  45 
years  ago  the  world  body  of  nations  was 
Joined  by  a  small  Baltic  coimtry.  Lithu- 
ania. This  day  marked  the  realization 
of  these  valiant  peoples'  dream  of  their 
being  able  to  conduct  their  own  course 
in  both  internal  and  international 
policies. 

The  time  that  these  people  were  able 
to  realize  this  goal  is  significant.  The 
opportunity  came  at  a  time  when  the 
German  Empire  was  cnmibling  and  when 
Russia  was  torn  by  revolution.  Before 
this  the  Lithuanians  had  been  dominated 
by  Russian  czarist  imperialism  for  over 
100  years.  This  long-awaited  status 
of  independence  was  lost  when  the  new 
form  of  Russian  imperialism  brought 
about  the  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  violation  of  the  right  for  self- 
determination  of  these  people.  Neither 
have  the  Lithuanians  ever  given  up  their 
determination  to  see  this  country  free 
from  outside  domination.    We  support 


this  determination  and  hope  that  it  will 
soon  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday,  February  16,  marks  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
I  join  my  colleagues,  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  again  tliis  year,  to 
commemorate  the  occasion. 

The  contribution  of  the  Lithuanians 
in  America  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
national  vitality  of  that  country.  It  is 
an  Indication  that  confldence  and  faith 
in  Lithuania's  future  is  well  placed.  The 
distinctive  culture,  the  deeprooted  tradi- 
tions, and  the  rich  folklore  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  greatly  enriched  our 
own  country.  Their  contribution  has 
been  magnificent  and  I  am  proud  that 
so  many  of  them  arc  citizens  of  my  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Any  attempt  to  recite  in  detail  the 
many  highlights  of  Lithuania's  great 
history  would  certainly  be  beyond  my 
capabilities.  The  valiant  deeds  of 
Lithuanian  men  and  women  of  the  past 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Particularly  those  deeds  of  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  kept  alive  the  fire  of 
freedom  which  was  Lithuania's  first  love. 
So  also  the  deeds  of  children  who  refused 
to  let  Lithuania  die  in  spite  of  the  most 
concentrated  efforts  in  history  to  destroy 
all  trace  of  a  nation  and  a  people. 

On  this  day,  of  so  much  significance 
to  all  Lithuanians,  I  join  my  hopes  with 
theirs  that  their  mother  country  may 
soon  be  delivered  from  its  present  domi- 
nation and  become  again  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
countries  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  anniversaries  of 
their  national  holidays.  Without  mini- 
mizing the  unsolved  problems  of  the 
United  States  with  which  we  are  ordi- 
narily concerned  in  this  House,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  appreciation  of  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  helps  us  to 
place  our  own  problems  in  the  proper 
perspective.  Tl  Communist  dictator- 
ships in  Eastern  Europe  are  as  brutal  as 
any  police  states  existing  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we 
consider  the  human  suffering  which 
marks  day-to-day  life  behind  the  Iron 
Ciu-tain,  where  freedom  is  unknown  and 
the  full  force  of  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism reigns  supreme. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence in  Lithuania,  a  once  powerful  na- 
tion which  suffered  for  over  a  century 
under  the  ruthless  domination  of  czarist 
Russia.  On  February  16.  1918.  a  group 
of  200  Lithuanian  leaders  assembled  to 
consider  the  future  of  their  country, 
which  at  the  time  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
many. Like  our  own  Founding  Fathers, 
the  Lithuanian  leaders  proclaimed  their 
national  Independence  fully  conscious 
that  the  pledge  might  be  redeemed  with 
their  own  blood. 

When  German  troops  evacuated  the 
capital  city  of  Vilnius  on  January  15, 
1919,  the  Red  army  entered  the  city  and 
Installed  a  Communist  government. 
However,  the  Russian  forces  were  soon 
driven  out  by  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
troops,  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a 
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peace  treaty  solemnly  renouncing  all  f. 
ture  rights  to  Lithuania.   Thus  the  haSl 
Lithuanian  people  embarked  on  a  reRtal 
of  freedom  and  independence. 

But  the  era  of  independence  which  *. 
recall  today  was  not  destined  to  sum^r 
In  a  world  ruled  by  force  of  arms  rathZ 
than  peace  treaties,  Lithuania's  skill  to 
retaining  her  national  independence  be 
tween  the  First  and  Second  World  Wan 
despite  the  presence  of  larger  and  m{5 
powerful  neighbors  to  the  east  and  we«t 
constituted  a  remarkable  achievement 
At  the  start  of  the  Second  World  War 
this  long-suffering  people  was  once  again 
invaded  by  a  stronger  neighbor.  After 
Nazi  Germany  caused  immeasurable  hu- 
man  and  material  damage,  its  force* 
were  driven  out  by  the  equally  ruthlea 
dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Russians,  characteristically  ignorinir 
their  treaty  obligations,  forcefully  in. 
corporated  the  Lithuanian  state  Into  the 
U.S.S.R..  an  act  which  the  United  States 
I  am  proud  to  say,  has  never  recognized 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  45th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence  we  are 
united  in  hoping  that  the  future  will 
bring  a  better  life  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  fulfill  their  ancient  desires  for 
freedom  and  independence  in  their  lils. 
toric  national  home. 

Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  extraction  and  their 
kinsmen  residing  in  other  free  countries 
are  observing  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence  on  February 
16.  The  tragic  part  of  this  observance 
is  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  itself  can- 
not participate  in  this  event  because 
their  land  Is  now  under  Communist  dom- 
ination and  they  are  one  of  the  captive 
nations  of  Communist  imperialism. 

Nearly  23  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
tore  up  its  treaty  obligatioris  with  its 
small  neighbor  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  In- 
vaded Lithuania  and  the  other  two  small 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  sup- 
pressed their  freedom  and  independence, 
and  has  subjected  them  to  ruthless  Com- 
munist exploitation  ever  since.  Many 
citizens  of  these  three  countries  were 
exiled  to  Siberian  slave-labor  camps. 
Churches  were  closed  down.  The  culture 
of  Lithuania,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Europe,  is  being  gradually  destroyed. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  are  today  a  silenced  people, 
unable  to  speak  their  mind,  practice  their 
religion  or  celebrate  their  national  anni- 
versary. But  their  kinsmen  in  the  free 
world  and  all  freedom -loving  Americans 
can  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
their  freedom  and  past  glory  and  can 
speak  for  these  subjugated  people. 
Despite  their  long  enslavement,  we  know 
that  their  desire  for  freedom  has  not 
been  crushed.  They  may  be  waiting 
silently  and  grimly,  but  also  hopefully 
for  the  futiu"e. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  we.  the 
people  of  the  free  world,  can  render  a 
great  service  to  them  by  keeping  their 
hopes  high  and  their  indomitable  spirit 
alive.  If  hope  is  lost,  all  will  be  lost. 
This  the  free  world  cannot  afford  be- 
cause Lithuania  and  its  struggle  for  free- 
dom has  become  a  symbol  of  mankind's 
struggle  against  the  most  ruthless  enemy 
of  modern  civilization.     We  must  en- 
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courage  this  nation,  and  others  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  communism,  to  con- 
tinue their  gallant  fight. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  seizure  of  Lithuania 
and  its  two  Baltic  neighbors  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  In  1959  the  U.S.  Congress 
unanimously  adopted  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution.  That  resolution 
proved  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Khrushchev  and  the  other  Communist 
leaders  because  it  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  world  the  ruthlessness 
of  Communist  imperialism.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  focus  the  spot- 
light of  world  attention  on  the  oppressed 
and  captive  nations  of  Europe  struggling 
for  their  freedom  and  survival.  In  so 
doing,  we  shall  subject  the  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin  more  and  more  to  world  criti- 
cism and  derision — and  that  means  put- 
ting commimism  on  the  defensive  and 
the  free  world  on  the  offensive  in  the 
so-called  cold  war  struggle. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduce 
today  a  concurrent  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  instruct  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  up 
the  question  of  the  Baltic  States  before 
the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  early  liberation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  Specifically,  my  resolution 
proposes  that  the  United  Nations  make 
four  requests  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

First.  Withdraw  all  Soviet  troops  from 
the  three  Baltic  States. 

Second.  Return  all  Baltic  exiles  from 
Siberian  and  other  slave-labor  camps. 

Third.  Permit  the  United  Nations  to 
conduct  free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

Fourth.  Punish  those  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the 
Western  nations  have  granted  freedom 
and  independence  to  many  nations  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
we  must  insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  Ukewise  extend  freedom 
and  mdependence  to  peoples  whose 
lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied  and 
whose  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  being  denied. 

On  this  day  of  Lithuania's  anniversary 
of  independence  we  join  with  our  fel- 
low Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
hope  and  in  prayer  for  the  early  libera- 
tion of  their  ancestral  homeland. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Whereaa  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  flght.  and  die  for  their  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  free  Republics  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  consistently  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  their  seizure  and  forced 
"Incorporation"  into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  no  real  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  In  the  world  while  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  remain  enslaved  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  Instruct  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  up 
the  Baltic  States  question  before  that  body 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets — 

(1 )  to  Withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania' 
Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

(2)  to  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia 
prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps. 

Sec  2.  The  President  is  further  requested 
to  instruct  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  United  Na- 
tions to  conduct  free  elections  In  Lithuania 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  under  its  supervision  and 
seek  the  punishment  of  Soviet  Conununlsts 
who  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  peoples 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 


Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  processes,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  ever3rwhere;   and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent states,  the  Baltic  nations,  having  a  great 
historical  past  and  having  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  for  centuries  are  now  subju- 
gated to  the  most  brutal  colonial  oppression- 
and 

Whereaa  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  to  Uthuanla,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  all  peoples  have  their  ups  and 
downs,  but  some  have  more  than  their 
share  of  misfortune  and  misery  than 
others.  The  recent  history  of  the  Lith- 
uanians places  them  among  the  most 
unfortunate.  They  have  had  far  more 
misfortunes  since  1940  than  even  their 
bitterest  enemies  could  have  wished  for 
them. 

These  3  miUion  sturdy  and  stout- 
hearted Lithuanians  had  suffered  under 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  czarist  regime 
for  120  years,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  they  gained  their  free- 
dom. When  the  autocratic  regime  which 
was  holding  them  in  chains  was  shat- 
tered in  1917,  they  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  February  16,  1918.  45 
years  ago.  Their  friends  throughout  the 
world  hoped  that  they  could  continue  to 
enjoy  their  freedom.  But  fate  was  not 
kind  to  them.  After  about  two  decades 
they  were  robbed  of  their  freedom  by 
the  Soviet  Ck)vemment.  Thus  while 
Lithuania's  friends  in  the  West  were  in- 
volved in  the  war,  Lithuania  was  over- 
run by  the  Red  army  and  then  annexed 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Through  the  course  of  that  war  and 
since  then,  Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedom  in  their  homeland.  Since  1945 
the  country  has  become  a  vast  prison 
house,  sealed  off  from  the  free  West. 
The  one  encouraging  aspect  of  this  sad 
situation  is  that  even  under  the  most 
discouraging  and  disheartening  condi- 
tions Lithuanians  have  not  given  up 
their  love  for  freedom  and  their  right 
to  independence  While  they  are  not 
allowed  to  celebrate  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence  day  in  their 
homeland,  we  in  the  free  world  do  this 
in  due  solemnity.  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
join  in  this  45th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence  day 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
casion we  mark  today— the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamaUon  establishing 


a  free  RepubUc  of  Lithuania,  celebrates 
a  glorious  step  in  mankind's  march  to- 
ward full  Uberty  and  independence. 

It  was  on  February  16,  1918,  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  with  a  traditional 
devoUon  to  freedom  that  goes  back 
through  hundreds  of  years  of  history 
announced  to  the  world  the  emergence 
of  a  new  republic.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, Lithuania  held  an  honored  place 
m  the  company  of  nations. 

In  1940.  the  Russian  oppresser  seized 
by  force  this  heroic  nation  and  placed 
Lithuania  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Many  thousands  of  Lithuania's  brave 
people  have  been  deported  to  serve  as 
slave  laborers  for  the  Soviet  empire 
yet  nothing  the  Communists  have  done 
can  quench  the  burning  love  of  free- 
dom that  glows  in  the  hearts  of  the 
indomitable  Lithuanians. 

Today,  as  we  in  Congress  note  this  an- 
mversary,  the  prayers  of  millions  of 
sons  and  daughters  of  Lithuania— be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe— will  be  rising 
heavenward  to  ask  for  the  early  return 
of  freedom  to  the  land  which  cherishes  it 
so  highly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pUght  of  Lithuania 
underscores  again  the  need  for  adoption 
Of  the  captive  nations  resolution  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  our  deep  con- 
cern for  the  peoples  of  all  oppressed 
nations. 

,J^-^P^AQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
known  freedom  for  23  years,  their  spirit 
of  resistance  to  Communist  tyranny  re- 
mains strong  and  undiluted. 

On  Saturday.  February  16.  we  com- 
memorate the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's Declaration  of  Independence  As 
we  give  our  attention  to  this  great  day 
in  Lithuanian  history,  we  are  aware  that 
the  3  million  Lithuanian  people  who 
obtained  freedom  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  are  far  from  that  objective.  But 
we  can  express  hope,  and  faith,  that 
these  brave  and  resourceful  people  will 
in  the  foreseeable  future  be  freed  of 
Soviet  bondage. 

This  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  will  not  be  a  day  of  joyous 
celebration,  for  the  independence  which 
was  proclaimed  for  Lithuania  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918,  has  been  denied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1940.  Instead,  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day  is  one  of  sol- 
emn commemoration  of  that  nation's 
achievement  of  independence  and  e.  day 
of  rededication  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
on  the  Baltic  and  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Lithuania's  achievement  of  independ- 
ence in  1918  followed  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  domination  by  czarist  Russia  a 
domination  which  began  in  1795.  Prior 
to  this,  the  history  of  the  Baltic  State 
is  a  long  and  proud  one.  dating  back  to 
the  nth  century.  During  the  Middle 
Ages.  Lithuania  was  a  powerfiU  state 
which  helped  protect  Europe  against  in- 
vasions from  the  East. 

It  is  their  long  history  as  a  nation, 
together  with  their  distinctive  language 
and  culture,  which  provides  assurance 
that  the  love  of  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  can  never  be  eradi- 
cated. Just  as  these  sturdy  individual- 
ists in  the  past  steadfastly  rejected  all 
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the  attempts  of  the  czars  to  superimpose 
the  Ruaslan  langiiage  and  culture  upon 
them.  80  today  we  can  be  confident  that 
they  eoattnoe  to  rerere  the  free  tnstitu- 
tlicns  which  have  been  replaced  by  the 
totalitarianism  which  has  been  imposed 
uptMi  them  from  Moscow. 

In  our  recoit  bearings  on  the  captive 
nations,  which  I  was  privil^ed  to  chair, 
we  f ouzkd  an  abundance  of  evidence  that 
the  flame  of  freedom  still  bums  brightly 
In  the  hearts  of  Lithuanians  in  their 
homeland.  This  despite  the  cruel  tsn*- 
anny  imposed  upon  them  by  the  domi- 
nation of  Nazis  and  Commimists. 

During  most  of  the  most  unbearable 
periods  of  oppression,  waves  of  Lithua- 
nians have  fled  their  fatherland  and  mi- 
grated to  the  free  nations  of  the  Western 
World,  niey  and  their  descendants  have 
become  responsible,  productive  citizens 
in  the  countries  which  they  now  call 
home.  I  will  personally  vouch  for  the 
industry  and  integrity  of  the  many  fine 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  blood  who  live 
in  my  home  district,  the  Fifth  District 
of  Connecticut. 

While  the  people  in  Lithuania  can- 
not formally  observe  their  independence 
day.  blood  brothers  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  and  we  friends  in  the 
free  world  can  and  do  commemorate  and 
speak  for  these  subjugated  people.  Above 
all,  we  assiu-e  them  of  our  support  and 
our  sympathy  and  our  national  resolve 
to  keep  their  case  before  the  bar  of  inter- 
national public  opinion.  This  45th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence  is 
a  reminder  of  the  determination  of  the 
free  world  that  the  millions  of  Lithuani- 
an people  will  once  more  enjoy  the  fullest 
measure  of  freedom. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  122  years 
the  Lithuanian  people  had  suffered, 
worked,  and  prayed  for  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  from  Russia's  czarist  autoc- 
racy. Prom  1795  imtil  the  overthrow  of 
the  czarist  regime  by  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion in  1917  they  endiu-ed  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  their  overlords.  Tlien.  when  that 
regime  was  no  more,  they  proclaimed 
their  national  independence  on  February 
16,  1918,  and  established  the  Lithuanian 
Republic.  That  day  ushered  in  Uberty 
for  these  freedom-loving  people. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  during  the 
interwar  years,  Lithuanians  enjoyed 
their  newly  won  independence.  They 
organized  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, rebuilt  their  war-ravaged  country, 
revived  their  national  institutions,  and 
enacted  many  progressive  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislative  measures  into  law.  In 
a  short  time  Lithuania  became  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  community  of  sov- 
ereign nations.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  new  Republic  was  not  to  have  a  long 
life.  In  the  catastrophic  world  turmoil 
of  the  late  1930's  its  independence  was 
endangered  and  in  the  fall  of  1939,  it  was 
forced  into  a  nonaggression  pact  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  siunmer  of  the 
following  year  the  country  was  overrun 
and  occupied  by  the  Red  army,  and  soon 
after  that  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  those  days  the  Lithuanians  have 
not  known  freedom.  For  more  than  two 
decades  these  stouthearted  and  gallant 
people  have  been  sufTering  under  tyran- 
nies— first  under  the  Russians,  then  for 


a  few  war  years  under  the  Nazis,  and 
for  the  last  17  years  again  under  the 
detested  Communist  tyrants.  Their  sad 
lot  is  no  better  today  than  it  was  at  any 
time  since  1940.  On  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  day  we 
ardently  hope  and  pray  for  their  free- 
dom from  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1795,  the  Lithuanian  F>eople  have  en- 
Joyed  independence  only  during  the  20 
years  between  the  two  World  Wars  of 
this  century,  but  long  periods  of  foreign 
domination  have  not  dimmed  their  de- 
sire and  struggle  for  national  liberation 
and  self -fulfillment. 

Today  we  commemorate  another  an- 
niversary— the  45th — of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  in  a  spirit  of  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of 
this  oppressed  people. 

During  the  First  World  War,  120  years 
of  Russian  czarist  rule  came  to  an  end 
when  German  armies  overran  Lithuania. 
The  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  Russian 
Revolution  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  Baltic  country  to  gain  its  independ- 
ence. On  February  16.  1918.  the  Lithu- 
anian National  Council  proclaimed  an 
independent  Lithuanian  State  based  on 
democratic  principles,  and  2  years  later 
the  occupying  Red  army  was  driven  from 
the  capital  city  of  Vilnius.  In  a  peace 
treaty  signed  with  the  new  nation,  Russia 
recognized  its  independence  and  pledged 
to  respect  its  sovereignty,  proclaiming 
solemnly  that  "all  peoples  have  the  right 
to  free  self-determination." 

Bom  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I, 
the  young  nation  was  destined  to  be  en- 
gulfed 20  years  later  in  the  second  global 
conflict.  In  1940  the  Soviet  Union  ab- 
sorbed Lithuania  in  a  clear  violation  of 
its  international  commitments  and  obli- 
gations. Lithuania  was  again  invaded 
and  occupied  by  German  troops,  and 
when  the  Germans  gave  way  the  Rus- 
sians returned  to  dominate  the  Baltic 
area.  Since  then  the  Lithuanians  have 
remained  under  the  Soviet  yoke. 

This  tragedy,  however  cruel  and  un- 
just, did  not  discourage  the  captive 
Lithuanian  people  from  longing  for  free- 
dom, and  their  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
self-determination  goes  on.  regardless  of 
sacrifices  and  obstacles. 

Lithuanians  are  convinced  that  as  long 
as  this  right  is  denied  the  world  can 
establish  neither  lasting  peace  nor  se- 
curity. 

On  the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  we  join  this  gallant 
people  in  afflrming  our  own  belief  in  this 
inalienable  human  right. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  again 
our  great  privilege  to  join  with  our  com- 
patriots of  Lithuanian  lineage  in  cele- 
brating the  45th  anniversary  of  that  un- 
happy nation's  independence. 

Little  Lithuania,  along  with  the  other 
Baltic  States,  was  an  early  target  of 
Communist  ruthlessness  and  overnight  a 
free  people  were  reduced  to  virtual  serf- 
dom. Indeed,  Lithuania  stands  today  as 
a  striking  example  of  what  happens 
whm  a  comparatively  defenseless  coun- 
try finds  itself  in  the  pathway  of  the 
totalitarian  juggernaut.  And  Lithuania 
also  stands  today  as  a  stark  reminder 


of  how  the  West  has  failed  in  its  reapoA. 
sibility  to  the  persecuted,  impovertibM 
and  enslaved  peoples  behind  the  iS 
Curtain.  ^^ 

Let  us — all  of  us  who  enjoy  secuiitj 
in  our  own  homes  and  by  our  own  fli^ 
sides,  we  who  are  free  to  worship  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of 
our  own  conscience — let  us  resolve  thai 
we  will  never  rest  until  all  men  are  free 
and  tyranny  and  despotism  are  rooted 
from  the  earth.  And  to  our  Lithuanian 
friends,  who  are  in  our  midst,  let  us  ex- 
tend to  them  every  courtesy  and  kind! 
ness  in  tiiis  their  land  of  adoption. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1918  ushered  in  a  new  era  to  nn- 
merous  nationality  groups  in  many  paru 
of  Europe.  To  these  rxationahties  it  wu 
the  year  of  liberation  and  freedom,  for 
by  the  end  of  that  year  tens  of  millions 
of  people  who  had  been  suffering  under 
alien  regimes  in  their  homelands  re- 
gained their  long -lost  freedom  and  at- 
tained p>olitical  independence.  The  peo- 
pie  of  Lithuania  were  among  these 
nationalities. 

Since  1795  Lithuania  had  been  part  ol 
the  Russian  empire,  and  its  people  were 
subjected  to  the  autocratic  and  oppres- 
sive rule  of  the  czars.  They  endured  an 
unwanted  and  detested  goverrunent  for 
more  than  120  years.  During  all  that 
time  they  worked  and  prayed  for  their 
freedom,  but  their  real  chance  did  not 
come  until  that  decrepit  regime  was 
shattered  in  the  Russian  Revolution  in 
1917.  Soon  after  that  all  non-Russian 
subjects  of  the  czarist  regime  became  in- 
dependent and  all  proclaimed  their  free- 
dom. The  Lithuanians  did  this  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  and  in  the  course  of  i 
relatively  short  time  they  turned  their 
war-torn  country  into  a  safe  haven  for 
its  people. 

Unfortunately  their  powerful  and 
greedy  neighbors  were  not  content  to 
leave  them  alone  for  long.  The  Soviet 
Government,  fully  determined  to  put  an 
end  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  annexed 
the  country  early  in  the  last  war.  Tte 
coimtry.  overrun  by  the  Red  army,  wis 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  mid-1940.  Since  then  Lithu- 
anians have  been  unable  to  free  them- 
selves from  totalitarian  tyrants.  Th«j 
suffered  under  both  Nazi  dictatorship 
and  Conununist  totalitarianism,  but  thej 
have  suffered  much  longer  under  the  lat- 
ter, as  they  still  do,  in  their  historic 
homeland.  On  the  45th  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  we  all  wish  them 
freedom  and  independence,  peace  and 
prosperity,  in  their  native  land. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  N«- 
tlon  of  ours  has  continuously  welcomed 
with  open  arms  those  seeking  refugi 
from  tyranny  and  oppression.  We  have 
in  our  midst  peoples  of  various  nation- 
alities and  national  backgrounds. 

Today  we  are  observing  the  45th  an- 
niversary of  the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence by  a  small  Baltic  country,  Lith- 
uania. There  are  in  these  United  Stata 
about  1  million  individuals  with  a  Lith- 
uanian backgroimd,  many  of  whom  re- 
side in  the  Mercer-Crawford-Erie  dis- 
trict. 

Instead  of  being  a  day  of  joyful  fes- 
tivities, this  day  serves  as  a  remixidei 


of  the  tyrannical  enslavement  of  peo- 
ples seeking  to  maintain  their  freedom 
from  foreign  domination  and  maintain 
their  national  identity. 

Among  the  many  still  suffering  from 
Soviet  oppression  are  the  Lithuanians. 
They  have  had  a  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory. For  centuries  they  had  a  power- 
ful kingdom  tn  eastern  Europe,  playing 
a  role  of  a  bulwark  of  defense  against 
the  barbarian  invaders  from  the  East, 
while  championing  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  two  centuries  Lithuania  was 
united  with  Poland  in  a  dual  monarchy, 
this  imity  being  dissolved  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  czarist  empire  toward  the 
end  of  the  18th  century. 

However,  the  Lithuanians'  persevering 
hope  to  regain  their  independence  was 
not  realized  until  February  16,  1918,  the 
date  we  now  remember.  For  20  years 
Lithuania  was  able  to  enjoy  the  free 
life  she  had  longed  for.  but  now,  the 
czarist  imperialist  threat  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury had  been  replaced  by  a  more  savage 
threat,  and  in  July  of  1940  Lithuania 
was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
this  act  of  subjugation.  We  still  recog- 
nize the  Lithuanian  separate  national 
identity,  and  the  right  of  these  valorous 
people  to  exercise  self-determination. 
Let  us  join  our  Lithuanian  friends 
throughout  the  country  in  observing  this 
day  as  a  reaflBrmation  of  a  determination 
to  break  the  bonds  of  enslavement  of  the 
courageous  Lithuanian  nation. 

Mr.  SHORT.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
Coiigressman  Dan  Flood  and  other  col- 
leagues to  again  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public,  and  to  tiie  people 
of  the  world,  the  observance  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day,  February  16. 
This  day  is  a  red  letter  day— a  day  to 
pause  and  reflect;  to  tharik  God  for  the 
blessings  of  liberty  endowed  upon  all  of 
us  by  our  Creator,  which    we,  as  free 
peoples  of  a  free    Nation,   along  with 
other  nations  of  the  free  Western  World 
possess  and  enjoy.    But,  lest  we  forget 
the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — 
the    satellite     nations — those     nations 
taken  over  by  the  thirst  for  colonialis- 
tic   power  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
ruthless  pursuit  of  world  domination,  let 
us  cormnemorate  these  subjugated  coim- 
tries'  independence  days. 

So  that  we  do  not  forget,  a  niunber  of 
us  have  introduced  resolutions  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on    the  Captive  Nations,  with  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
and  a  study  of  all  the  captive    non- 
Russian  nations,  which  include  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the    Russian    people,    with    particular 
reference  to  the  moral  and  legal  status 
Of  Red  totalitarian  control  over  them, 
facts  concerning  conditions  existing  in 
the  nations,  and  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  assist  them  by  peace- 
ful processes  in  their  present  plight  and 
their  aspiration  to  regain  their  national 
and  individual  freedoms.    I  hope  more 
of  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  support 
this  move.    Let  us  tear  the  veil  of  illu- 
sion   which     Soviet    imperialism     and 
Russian  hypocrisy  and  tyranny  has  at- 
tempted to  throw  over  their  never-end- 
ing quest  for  more  and  more  power,  theh: 
masquerade  as  a  friend  of  the  oppressed 


and  the  poor.  The  cold  war  is  but  a 
smoke  screen  which  the  Soviet  Union 
never  hesitates  to  use  and  oehind  which 
Russian  colonialism,  with  all  its  many 
ugly  crimes,  hides  itself. 

In  cold  truth,  we  face  this  very  danger 
on  our  own  doorstep — in  Cuba.  That 
we  could  have  been  so  blind,  or  so  stupid, 
or  so  naive  as  to  let  a  danger  like  this 
materialize  this  close  to  our  shores  seems 
almost  inconceivable.  Shades  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine 

We  have  never  recognized  Russia's 
domination  over  Lithuania  and  we 
should  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  the 
Lithuanian  people  who  once  held  the 
basic  freedoms  of  speech,  assembly,  re- 
ligion and  communication — but  no 
more.  These  freedoms  were  trod  under 
when  the  hea\T  heel  of  the  Russian  boots 
marched  into  Lithuania.  The  Lithua- 
nian people  are  a  proud  race,  a  hardy 
and  courageous  people,  with  an  un- 
quenchable will  for  freedom  and  liberty. 
We  should  do  all  we  can  to  give  moral  en- 
couragement to  these  people  in  their 
fight  to  retain  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. Let  us  reassure  these  people 
that  America  is  joining  in  their  fervent 
hope  and  prayer  for  freedom  from  Rus- 
sian subjugation.  May  I.  at  this  time, 
insert  in  the  Record  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Lithuanian  Infor- 
mation Center,  caUing  my  attention  to 
their  independence  day  celebration: 

I  appreciate  Congressman  Flood's  offer 
to  have  me  Join  with  him  and  others  In 
addressing  the  Members  of  the  House  on  this 
day.  Let  us  all  Join  in  the  fervent  hope  that 
the  day  wUl  come  when  freedom  and 
democracy  will  again  prevail  In  the  country 
of  Lithuania.  Courage,  devotion  to  Ideals, 
respect  for  one's  fellow  man.  the  pursuit  of 
liberty  for  a  country  dating  It*  history  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  Is  to  be  admired.  We 
salute  the  Lithuanians'  Indomitable  courage 
and  willpower. 

Janttart  30.  1963 
Hon.  Don  Shoht. 

U.S.  Representative  from  Sorth  Dakota, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Short:  The  nationally  repre- 
sentative Lithuanian  American  Council 
which  has  carried  on  the  flght  for  Lithuania's 
liberation  since  1940,  wishes  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence  day. 

However.  Congressman  Flood  has  reserved 
time  m  the  House  for  Thursday,  February 
14th,  for  tribute  to  Lithuania.  A  Lithuanian 
priest  will  say  the  prayer  in  the  House  that 
day 

Lithuanian-Americans  are  especiaUy  con- 
cerned over  the  tragic  plight  of  their 
brethren  In  Lithuania.  During  both  Soviet 
occupations,  Lithuanians  In  the  old  country 
have  been  subjected  to  harsh  Soviet  rule, 
and  they  stiU  look  to  us  with  hope.  It  is  to 
keep  this  hope  alive  that  we  remember  Lith- 
uania's independence  day.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
served In  the  homeland. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  United 
States  It  never  recognized  the  Illegal  Incor- 
poration of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  can  be  present  In 
the  House  February  14,  Congressman  Short. 
Sincerely, 

Mart  M.  Kizis, 

Director. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lith- 
uanians form  one  of  the  oldest  and 
smallest  nationality  groups  in  Europe 
with  a  long  and  glorious  past  history. 
From  the  late  Middle  Ages  on.  for  sev- 


eral centuries,  they  built  up  the  Lithu- 
anian kingdom,  which  at  one  time  ex- 
tended from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  they  were  a  decisive  force  in  east 
European  history.  Then,  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  centuiy.  when  the  rising 
Russian  empire  grew  strong  and  power- 
ful. Lithuanian's  power  vanished  and  it 
became  part  of  that  massive  Slavic  em- 
pire. Thus  for  some  120  years,  from 
1795  until  1918  Lithuanians  lived  under 
the  autocratic  regime  of  Russia.  In  1918 
they  regained  their  freedom  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  of  that  year  they  proclaimed 
their  national  independence. 

Thenceforth  for  a  httle  more  than  two 
decades,  diu-ing  the  interwar  years,  they 
lived  in  peace  and  happiness  in  their 
liberated  and  rebuilt  country.  This 
rather  brief  period  forms  the  happiest 
part  of  their  national  history  in  modem 
times.  Having  recreated  theu-  war-torn 
country,  and  having  put  their  house  in 
order,  they  had  evolved  a  truly  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  But  this  happy  period 
seemed  too  much  like  a  dream;  because 
of  the  changing  world  situation  and  the 
approaching  war  in  the  late  1930*s,  it 
could  not  have  lasted  long.  Unfortu- 
nately such  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war 
Lithuania  was  left  alone  to  deal  with  its 
giant  neighbor  in  the  East,  the  greedy 
and  aggressive  Soviet  Union.  Russia  im- 
posed harsh  terms  of  alliance  upon  Lith- 
uania, then  stationed  Red  troops  in  all 
strategic  parts  of  the  country,  and  fi- 
nally annexed  it.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment did  these  treacherous  acts  while 
Lithuania's  friends  in  the  West  were  in 
the  death  throes  of  the  war. 

Since  those  sad  days  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence has  vanished;  it  lives  only 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Uberty-loving 
and  patriotic  Lithuanians.  Today  some 
3  miUion  Lithuanians  suffer  under  the 
stern  and  imbending  regime  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  for  the  present,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  effective  force  in  sight  to 
restrain  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Lithuania.  But  these 
stouthearted  people  have  not  given  up 
their  hopes,  and  they  still  cling  to  their 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence.  On 
this  45th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence day  they  may  be  assured  of  our 
wholehearted  sympathy  and  best  wishes 
in  their  struggle  for  their  freedom. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  on 
the  occasion  of  the  45th  atmiversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence,  which  will 
take  place  on  February  16,  1963,  I  desire 
to  join  those  who  will  commemorate  this 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence. 

While  the  actual  condition  of  Lithu- 
ania has  not  improved,  we  in  the  free 
world  can  expose  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ruth- 
lessly welded  those  captive  nations, 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  into  the 
Soviet  colonial  empire  and  is  despotically 
keeping  their  peoples  oppressed,  while 
at  the  same  time  falsely  and  hypocriti- 
cally ix>sing  as  the  international  cham- 
pion of  those  seeking  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  the 
people  in  the  occupied  countries  are  Iso- 
lated from  the  free  world.    They  cannot 
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obtain  or  even  see  the  press  of  the  free 
worid.  Radio  broadcasts  are  Jammed 
and  the  Voice  of  America  programs  re- 
ceive special  attention  In  this  jamming 
process. 

The  Lithuanian  people  take  great  per- 
sonal risks  Just  to  hear  radio  broad- 
casts from  the  free  world. 

The  confidence  of  these  subjugated 
people  in  America's  just  stand  for  the 
restoration  of  independence  is  so  great 
that  they  sincerely  believe  that  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  publicly  thank  America 
for  their  restored  liberty  and  we  must 
never  let  them  down. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  all 
nations  and  peoples  are  great  in  their 
own  ways,  but  gallant  and  stouthearted 
Lithuanians  have  been  great  as  fighters 
and  warriors  for  their  freedom  and  in- 
dei)endence.    Having  lost  these  precious 
possessions  late  in  the  18th  century,  for 
more  than  100  years  they  fought  val- 
iantly and  courageously  to  regain  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  they 
had  the  chance,  seized  upon  it,  and  pro- 
claimed  their    national   political   inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  45  years  ago. 
Then  for  two  decades,  until  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war,  they  lived  and 
labored  happily  in  their  homeland.    In 
that  relatively  short  time  they  rebuilt 
their  wartom  coimtry,  instituted  their 
own  democratic  form  of  government,  and 
reestablished  many  of  the  age-old  Lithu- 
anian   traditional    institutions.      They 
also  made  great  advances  on  the  social, 
economic  and  cultural  fronts,  thus  mak- 
ing their  new  state  a  model  democracy. 
Then  the  gathering  of  storms  in  1939 
cast  a  black  shadow  over  Lithuania,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Lithuanians 
became  prisoners  under  the  Soviet  re- 
gime.    Late  in  1939  they  were  forced 
to  sign  a  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  in  June  of  1940  the 
country  was  occupied  by  the  Red  army, 
and  in  August  it  became  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  thus  putting  an  end  for  the 
time  being  to  a  free  and  Independent 
Lithuania. 

Since  those  fateful  years  and  except 
for  the  few  years  when  Lithuania  was 
under  Nazi  occupation,  for  almost  foiu* 
decades  these  hardy  decendants  of  dsir- 
ing  and  dauntless  fighters  have  been  suf- 
fering under  the  tyranny  imposed  upon 
th^n  by  the  Kremlin.     There  in  their 
hcHneland  they  are  prisoners  behind  the 
Iron  Certain.     Although  this  is  truly  a 
discouraging  situation  and  although  the 
future  appears  to  be  dark  and  grave, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  such  brave  people 
are  altogether  without  hope.    Their  love 
for  freedom  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
their  nature  cannot  be  stifled  and  one 
can  readily  visualize  that  sOTaethne  in 
the  future  the  will  to  live  as  free  men 
and  women  will  conquer  and  they  will 
again  take  their  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.    This  renewed  deter- 
mination  and   revival   of   the  spirit  is 
recognized  at  this  time  on  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  Independence  Day 
and  America  joins  with  its  hopes  and 
prayers  that  their  day  of  deliverance  may 
not  be  far  distant. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  in  commemorating  the 
45th  anniversatT  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  February  16.    From  that 


date  in  1918  to  its  subjugation  by  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1940,  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion remained  a  free  and  independent 
state. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Second  World 
War,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  saw  a 
chance  to  doublecross  its  own  treaty 
partner,  Nazi  Germany,  while  Hitler  was 
preoccupied  with  war  on  the  West.  So- 
viet troops  were  "invited"  into  the  coun- 
try and  a  short  time  later  a  rigged 
election  brought  the  heroic  Lithuanian 
people  under  the  full  and  complete  con- 
trol of  their  Red  masters.  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  Latvia  and  Estonia,  were  incorpo- 
rated outright  into  the  monohthic  Com- 
munist empire.  i 

Russia  reasserted  its  claims  to  the 
Baltic  States  as  part  of  her  own  national 
territory  after  the  war,  in  a  gesture  made 
all  the  more  cynical  by  way  of  the  fact 
that  when  these  countries  were  incor- 
porated against  their  will  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  latter  country  was  a 
partner  of  the  Axis  Powers  the  West  had 
just  defeated.  Considering  this  apa- 
thetic acquiescence,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  to  reafBrm  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  goal  of  seeking  such  free- 
dom for  those  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  totalitarian  regimes. 

Despite  purges,  arrests,  and  mass  de- 
portations, the  Communists  have  been 
unable  to  quell  the  hope  of  liberty  in  the 
hearts  of  a  proud  people  whose  tradi- 
tions date  back  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
I  join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
saluting  the  Lithuanian  people,  in  cap- 
tlA^ty  and  exile,  on  the  45th  anniversary 
of  their  independence. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Lithuanians   were    among   the   various 
European  nationality  groups  which  re- 
gained  their  independence  during  the 
last  days  of  World  War  I.     Lithuania 
had  been  part  of  the  Russian  czarist  em- 
pire for  over  100  years.    Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  of 
the  chaos  created  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian empire  by  the  revolution,  a  council 
of  200  delegates,  on  February  16,  1918, 
proclaimed  an  independent  Lithuanian 
state   based   on   democratic   principles. 
This    newly   revived    nation   suffered    a 
great  deal  in  its  first  days  of  existence. 
It  was  not  until  July  12,  1920,  that  Rus- 
sia signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Lithuania, 
recognizing  it  as  an  independent  nation 
and  pledging  to  respect  Lithuanian  sov- 
ereignty.    However,  the   Soviet  Union, 
following  the  examples  of  other  totali- 
tarian states  in  violating  their  treaty 
obligations,  failed  to  adhere  to  the  terms 
set  in  the  1920  treaty,  and  in  1940  an- 
nexed Lithuania.    Thus  ended  the  free- 
dom of  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  since 
then  they  have  been  living  and  suffering 
imder  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

Today  we  are  observing  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian 
independence.  For  the  past  23  years 
Lithuanians  have  been  living  under  the 
oppression  of  a  foreign  ideology.  How- 
ever, their  ideals  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence have  not  been  suppressed. 
These  ideals  still  live  in  their  hearts  and 
minds,  waiting  for  the  chance  to  be 
openly  expressed  in  a  free  society.  Their 
friends  join  them  in  the  observance  of 
this  anniversary  and  hope  that  soon  they 
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wUl  attain  their  cherished  goal  that  «» 
freedom  and  independence        ' 

Mr.  O-HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaks- 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguilS 
genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  tvfr 
Flood]  for  having  set  aside  this  W 
during  which  the  Members  of  this  bo*; 
may  pay  the  tribute  of  their  heartatJ 
the  brave  people  of  Lithuania  and  pled» 
anew  their  determination  to  stand  byl* 
unfailing  friends  until  again  LithuanS 
is  free.  No  man  has  been  a  more  devoted 
fighter  for  the  cause  of  the  captive  na 
tions  than  the  gentleman  from  Penmyi" 
vania  [Mr.  Flood]  and  no  one  is  held  in 
higher  esteem  and  in  warmer  affection 
Day  and  night,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  he  has 
carried  on  with  a  dedication  and  with 
the  brilliance  of  his  genius  in  this  his 
toric  Chamber  the  battle  of  the  captive 
nations.  Today  I  am  privileged  and 
happy  to  join  with  him  on  tills  great 
occasion. 

It  is  not  only  significant,  it  is  thought 
provoking,  to  realize  that  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence  Day  falls  between  the  natal 
days  of  two  heroes  of  American  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ours  is  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  national  independence  and  freedom 
all  over  the  world.  Therefore  the  cause 
of  Lithuania  is  closely  identified  with 
our  own.  In  commemorating  the  45th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
we  remind  ourselves  as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  free  world  of  certain  events:  lest 
we,  and  they,  forget. 

Forty-five  years  ago  on  February  18 
1918,  the  independence  of  Lithuania  was 
declared  by  the  Council  of  Lithuania  at 
Vilnius. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  of  1920  Rus- 
sia recognized  without  any  reserve  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
State  of  Lithuania  and  voluntarily  and 
forever  renoimced  all  sovereign  rights 
possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  territory. 

In  this  treaty  Russia  proclaimed  its 
high  convictions  with  regard  to  sover- 
eignty and  independence:  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  Communist  ofiBcials  mouth 
again  and  again  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Again  by  a  nonaggression  pact  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1926,  the  Soviet  Union  bound 
itself  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  terri- 
torial integrity,  and  Inviolability  of 
Lithuania  under  all  circumstances. 

In  total  disregard  of  these  treaties  of 
peace  and  nonaggression  the  Red  army 
overran  Lithuania  early  in  1940,  robbed 
the  people  of  their  freedom  and  incorpo- 
rated Lithuania  into  the  empire  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus,  a  country  which  in 
the  15th  century  long  before  the  rule  of 
the  czars,  had  been  an  independent  and 
powerful  nation  became  a  captive  of  So- 
viet Russia. 

Prior  to  the  15th  century  Lithuania 
had  protected  Europe  against  the  Mon- 
gols and  the  Tartars.  At  thp  beginnhig 
of  the  15th  century  Lithuanian  territory 
stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  embraced  a  large  stretch  of 
what  is  now  Russia. 

Recognition  of  human  freedom,  educa- 
tion, and  toleration  mariced  the  Lithu- 
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anian  Government  dining  its  period  of 
power.  It  played  an  Important  part  in 
the  development  erf  European  civiliza- 
tion dining  this  time. 

The  rising  power  of  the  czars  in  the 
18th  century  marked  the  decline  of 
Lithuania.  Despite  the  ruthless  inva- 
sion and  domination  of  the  czarist  hordes 
Lithuania  refused  to  bow  her  head  to 
the  Russian  yoke  and  in  revolt  after 
revolt  struck  for  freedom. 

In  1831  the  University  of  Vilnius  was 
closed  by  the  Russians  who  suppressed 
all  schools  and  monasteries.  The  Czar 
Nicholas  I  set  out  on  a  program  of  sup- 
pression of  Lithuanian  culture.  The 
language  was  forbidden,  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  proscribed.  Suppres- 
sion, exile  to  Siberia,  hangings  failed  to 
still  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
in  Lithuanian  hearts. 

Although  Lithuania  was  devastated  by 
World  War  I  Its  leaders  sought  and 
found  the  opportunity  which  its  freedom 
fighters  had  sought  for  centuries.  They 
proclaimed  independence  in  1918.  and 
seciu"ed  recognition  of  Lithuania  as  an 
independent  state  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 
July  12. 1920. 

Under  an  independent  govenmient 
domestic  economy  grew  and  was  diversi- 
fied ;  foreign  trade  expanded ;  social  serv- 
ices never  before  dreamed  of  were  insti- 
tuted. Education  which  had  been 
impeded  during  the  period  of  Russian 
repression  was  made  compulsory.  Be- 
sides 2.500  elementary  schools  attended 
by  292,000  children,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  opened  spe- 
cial schools  for  the  study  of  agriculture, 
the  chief  industry  of  the  country. 

World  War  II  marked  the  end  of 
Lithuania,  a  country  dedicated  to  the 
general  welfare.  Soviet  armies  overran 
it  and  despite  treaties  of  peace  and  non- 
aggression, Lithuania  was  coldbloodedly 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

July  23.  1940.  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  Summer  Welles,  put  the  United 
States  on  record  In  the  following  state- 
ment: 

During  the  past  few  days  the  devious 
processes  whereunder  the  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  three 
smaU  Baltic  Republics — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — were  to  be  deliberately  annihi- 
lated by  one  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors, has  been  rapidly  drawing  to  conclusion. 

Prom  the  day  when  the  people  of  these 
republics  first  gained  their  Independence 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  watched 
their  admirable  progress  in  self-government 
with  deep  and  sympathetic  Interest. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  activities  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  They  are  like- 
wise opposed  to  any  form  of  intervention  on 
the  part  of  one  state,  however  powerful.  In 
the  domestic  affairs  of  any  other  state,  how- 
ever weak. 

The  self-styled  liberation  of  oppressed 
peoples  has  followed  a  policy  of  extermi- 
nation against  Lithuania  through  mass 
deportaUon,  slave  labor,  biological  ex- 
termination and  complete  destruction  of 
cultural  values. 

Despite  ruthless  oppression  neither 
czarist  Russia  nor  its  successor  Soviet 
Russia  has  succeeded  in  killing  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  the  determination 


to  win  freedom  which  is  part  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
both  in  their  homeland  and  the  lands 
where  they  have  sought  asylum. 

In  saluting  our  fellow  citizens  of  Lithu- 
anian blood  as  well  as  those  who  grimly 
carry  the  torch  of  freedom,  despite  their 
struggle  under  the  Russian  yoke,  we  must 
remind  the  world  and  the  United  Nations 
in  particular  that  the  plight  of  Lithu- 
ania today  is  not  only  a  violation  of 
solemn  treaties  signed  by  Soviet  Russia 
but  a  violation  of  international  law,  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Declaration 
and  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Let 
us  remind  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
that  these  documents  have  been  signed 
not  only  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  but  by  all  the  other  member 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  commemorate  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; for  on  February  16.  1918.  the 
people  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  their 
freedom.  Bound  to  Russia  since  the 
18th  century,  the  Lithuanians  had  re- 
called the  past  when  their  country  was 
great.  The  strategic  position  of  the  na- 
tion enabled  their  rulers  to  be  empire 
builders,  to  be  strong  enough  to  check 
the  hordes  of  invading  Mongols  and 
Tartars  from  overrunning  northern  Eu- 
rope. They  remembered  their  history 
and  when  the  czarist  government  fell 
to  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Lithuanians  took 
the  initiative  and  proclsiimed  their  free- 
dom. 

For  one  generation,  democracy  flour- 
ished and  the  nation  was  respected  as 
an  independent  state  in  the  world  com- 
munity. During  World  War  II.  though, 
the  forces  of  tyranny  overran  the  small 
country  and  Lithuania  once  more  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
ruthless  plan  was  effected  whereby 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  were  deported 
and  thousands  more  executed.  It  was 
the  plan  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
stamp  out  Lithuanian  nationality;  but 
those  who  escaped  to  the  West  carried 
with  them  the  hope  and  desire  for  lib- 
erty. 

We  in  America  recognize  this  hope. 
We  recall  the  valiant  struggle  of  the 
people,  their  hardships,  their  courage. 
We  remember,  too.  their  symbol  of  free- 
dom, the  declaration  of  February  16, 
and  we  extend  to  them  the  hope  that 
independence  may  once  more  prevail 
in  the  Lithuanian  homeland. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Lithu- 
anian j)eople  on  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  independence  to 
the  Baltic  nation  of  Lithuania. 

These  brave  and  courageous  people 
have  been  engaged  in  a  long  and  endur- 
ing struggle  for  freedom.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  great  oppression.  The 
faith  and  confidence  that  still  exist  in 
their  hearts  that  someday  freedom  will 
again  be  restored  to  their  homeland  and 
liberty  suid  justice  will  prevail  is  evidence 
of  the  strong  character  of  these  people. 

I  should  like  to  commend  them  on 
their  enduring  faith  and  to  Join  them 
in  their  hopes  and  prayers  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  they  will  again 
enjoy  their  God-given  rights  and  move 


forward   into   a   world    of   peace   and 
friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Include  with 
my  remarks  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Liths  Club  of 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  at  their  meeting  on 
January  27.  1963: 

Whereas  on  the  16th  day  of  February  1913, 
Lithuania  proclaimed  her  Independence  and 
Instituted  her  own  democratic  republic, 
which  in  a  short  22  years  oxade  great  progress 
In  all  fields  of  endeavor;  and 

Whereas  by  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  of  1920 
Soviet  Russia  recognized  the  sovereignty  and 
lndej)endence  of  Lithuania  and  voluntarily 
and  forever  renounced  all  sovereign  rights 
possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithuania  peo- 
ple and  their  territory;  and 

Whereas  on  June  15,  1940,  Soviet  Russia 
forcibly  suppressed  and  violated  the  liberty 
and  Independence  of  Lithuania,  notwith- 
standing the  treaties  and  agreements  of  non- 
aggression; and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  on  July  23. 
1940,  condemned  such  aggression  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  the  members  of  Llth's 
Club  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  reaffirm  our  ad- 
herence to  the  American  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  pledge  our  support 
to  our  President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve 
lasting  peace,  freedom  and  Justice  In  the 
world;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  our  Government 
and  ask  It  to  use  ita  Influence  and  power 
to  the  utmost,  so  that  Lithuania  and  her 
people  may  be  free  and  independent  again; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  ExceUency.  the  Honorable  John 
F.  Kennedy;  the  Secretary  of  State  Hon.  Dean 
Rusk;  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
the  Honorable  Adlal  Stevenson;  our  UjS.  Sen- 
ators, the  Honorable  Joseph  6.  Clark,  uxd  the 
Honorable  Hugh  Scott;  our  Congressman  the 
Honorable  George  M.  Rhodes;  Oovemor  of 
Pennsylvania  William  W.  Scranton,  and  also 
to  the  press. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  join 
with  my  many  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  celebrating  the 
45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. The  Lithuanian  struggle  for 
hberty  has  a  long  and  splendid  history. 
It  is  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Lithuanians  to 
have  known  freedom  for  20  years  only 
to  lose  it  during  World  War  II.  A  na- 
tion's independence,  like  many  valued 
possessions,  seems  to  Increase  its  value 
when  it  has  been  lost.  This  taste  of 
independence,  however  brief,  explains 
the  Lithuanians'  bitter  resentment  of  the 
reestablishment  of  Russian  rule  over 
their  land.  The  Lithuanians  and  the 
other  Baltic  peoples  are  the  most  un- 
willing members  of  the  multinational 
Soviet  state.  They  shared  fully  in  the 
northern  European  culture,  had  devel- 
oped contacts  with  Finland,  Scandinavia, 
and  Germany  and  had  reached  a  high 
level  of  literacy  and  education.  The 
Soviet  regime  has  found  it  difficult  to 
force  these  independent-minded  people 
into  the  mold  of  the  monolithic  Soviet 
system.  Lithuanians  are  deeply  resent- 
ful of  the  Russians,  who  have  come  mto 
their  country  in  great  numbers  and  hold 
key  posts  in  party  and  government. 
Lithuania  did  not  deserve  the  cruel  fate 
imposed  upon  her.  She  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  continuing  to  resist  Soviet  Rus- 
sian oppression  and  in  demanding  that 
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the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  be 
honored.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
earned  liberation — and  liberation  must 
ultimately  come.  However  brutal  the 
methods,  the  Kremlin  cannot  root  out 
centuries  of  Lithuanian  traditions  and 
cultvu-e.  Nor  can  they  erase  the  mem- 
ory of  Lithuanians  who  once  tasted 
freedom  and  who  rekindle  their  hopes 
each  year  by  observing  the  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Inde[>endence  Day. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  time  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  a  free  nation,  but  it  is  a  com- 
memoration which  has  a  sobering  effect 
on  the  peoples  of  the  free  world.  Feb- 
ruary 16  marks  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence  which 
was  launched  with  great  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm in  1918  and  went  crashing  to 
the  depths  of  oppression  in  1940  under 
Russian  dominance. 

For  centuries.  Lithuania  and  her  Bal- 
tic neighbors  have  xindergone  a  buflfeting 
by  greater  powers  to  the  south  and  east. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  people  has  remained 
free  and  unconquered,  invincible  to  the 
enemies'  major  objective — ethnical  ex- 
tinction. 

Today,  under  Communist  rule,  the  en- 
durance of  Lithuania  is  meeting  its 
greatest  challenge — and  it  is  not  found 
wanting.  The  hearts  and  minds  of  her 
children  are  united  as  those  still  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  have  their  hopes  bol- 
stered by  the  work  of  their  brothers  in 
the  free  world. 

In  a  world  filled  with  dally  reminders 
of  the  threat  to  our  freedom,  the  con- 
tinuing fight  carried  out  by  the  Lithu- 
anian-Americans for  the  liberation  of 
their  homeland  serves  to  remind  us  how 
precious  freedom  is  and  how  difHcult 
it  is  to  regain,  once  lost.  Let  their  ef- 
forts be  a  guide  to  us  to  repel  the  slowly 
expanding  cover  of  communism.  Let 
them  make  us  persevere  in  our  demands 
for  the  restitution  of  the  Baltic  countries 
to  their  once  held  positions  of  freedom 
and  sovereignty. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  in  the  salutes  to  the  people 
of  the  country  of  Lithuania  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  45th  anniversary  celebration 
of  Lithuanian  independence.  This  is  a 
happy  occasion,  because  it  brings  to  mind 
the  years  when  this  Baltic  nation,  along 
with  its  neighboring  States  of  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  was  a  free  nation. 

Each  year  we  in  the  Congress  and 
Americans  of  Baltic  origin  also  mark  an- 
other date,  June  14.  On  that  date  in 
1941,  mass  deportations  began  by  the 
Communists.  Since  then,  untold  num- 
bers of  Lithuanians.  Latvians  and  Es- 
tonians have  been  shipped  like  so  many 
cattle  to  serve  a  foreign  master. 

But  today  we  are  able  to  recall  better 
times;  the  years  when  Lithuania  and  its 
neighboring  states  were  free  nations.  We 
all  hope  that  this  occupation  will  end. 
We  are  pledged  to  that  goal. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  introduce  and 
sponsor  legislation  which  would  put  this 
Nation  firmly  on  record  as  to  our  desires 
for  these  captive  nations.  These  are 
spelled  out  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 59,  introduced  a  few  days  ago.  In 
this  resolution,  the  history  of  the  Com- 
munist invasion  and  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States  is  spelled  out. 


Then  there  is  a  call  for  action  by  this 
Congress;  a  request  that  the  President 
bring  up  the  Baltic  States  question  in  the 
United  Nations  with  the  following  ac- 
tions as  our  goal : 

First.  Withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists  and  controls. 

Second.  Return  of  all  Baltic  exiles 
from  Siberian  prisons,  labor  camps  or 
elsewhere. 

Third.  Free  elections  under  U.N.  su- 
pervision. 

I  think  these  are  minimum  and  rea- 
sonable objectives.  Certainly  they  are 
ones  that  we  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  should  support. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
in  marking  the  anniversary  of  freedom 
for  Lithuania  with  a  renewed  plea  for 
action  on  the  matter  of  Russia's  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918,  a  small  group  of  men 
gathered  together  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion that  was  memorable.  It  was  a  proc- 
lamation such  as  we  here  in  America 
can  understand  and  even  love.  It  was 
the  same  proclamation  that  we  celebrate 
each  4th  of  July  in  these  United  States. 
It  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  sovereign  nation  of  Lithuania. 

For  nearly  700  years  this  tiny  nation 
of  about  23,000  square  miles  and  2  mil- 
Uon  people  had  struggled  to  save  its 
identity  in  the  complex  and  of  ttimes  vast 
shiftings  of  power  in  the  northern 
reaches  of  central  Europe.  In  1918  its 
independence  was  declared  solemnly;  its 
future  as  a  nation  was  secure. 

The  great  tides  of  history  had  moved 
across  this  tiny  nation.  Under  Mindau- 
gas,  the  first  and  only  king  in  Lithu- 
anian history,  all  of  the  tiny  Lithu- 
anian tribes  along  the  Baltic  had  united 
in  the  year  1253.  She  had  become  united 
with  Poland  a  century  later  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Jagiello,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  Queen  Jadwiga  of  Poland. 
Two  centuries  later  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania sat  in  one  common  Parliament  as 
a  strong  and  powerful  nation.  Two  cen- 
turies after  this,  history  dealt  her  a  great 
blow  when  Lithuania  was  occupied  by 
Russia  in  the  third  petition  of  Poland. 

But  independence  did  not  die  among 
its  people,  and  even  the  horrors  of  the 
First  World  War  brought  some  good  to 
her  when,  after  bemg  overrun  by  Ger- 
man troops,  she  was  finally  given  per- 
mission in  1917  to  gather  200  delegates 
to  elect  a  20-member  Lithuanian  State 
Council.  In  1918,  on  this  memorable 
day,  the  Lithuanian  State  Council  pro- 
claimed an  independent  Lithuanian 
state  and  in  1919  Antanas  Smetona  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  Lithuania. 
But  even  as  the  light  of  freedom  shone 
for  Lithuania,  a  new  force  of  darkness 
was  rising  in  the  East  where  the  evil 
philosophy  of  Marx  was  struggling  to 
destroy  the  truly  independent  Russian 
Republic,  to  deliver  the  Uves  of  hundreds 
of  millions  into  the  hands  of  Lenin,  then 
Stalin. 

For  20  years  the  Red  state  brooded 
over  Lithuania  like  an  evil  genius  until 
in  1940  the  troops  of  Stalin  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Kaunas.  Alitus, 
Panevezhis,  and  Shaulyai,  and  Lithuania 
was  forced  into  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
reluctant  republic.    It  is  now  22  yeais 
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later  and  the  cold  hand  of  Marx  still 
hes  heavily  upon  this  people.  But  if  » 
here  today  let  the  people  of  this  natlaJ 
know  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them 
then  even  these  22  years  will  not  W, 
been  in  vain.  ' 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  the  rln- 
and  fall  of  Hitler.  We  have  seen  StaSn 
standing  like  some  colossus  over  Oip 
Communist  world.  He.  too.  has  gone 
and  even  the  Communist  world  could 
not  wait  until  the  body  was  cold  to  soit 
upon  him.  They  have  desecrated  hh 
tomb  and  have  relegated  him  to  their 
limbo  of  contempt,  where  all  free  men 
had  long  ago  placed  him.  We  can  wait 
for  Khrushchev  to  pass  as  well  and  his 
successor,  whomever  he  may  be.  Even 
now  the  sands  of  time  are  running 
swiftly,  and  history  is  ready  to  write 
"finis"  to  the  career  of  the  man  who 
was  known  as  the  Butcher  of  Bucharest 
Freedom  is  not  dead  in  Lithuania 
Any  nation  that  can  save  its  own  iden- 
tity for  700  years  will  long  outlive  the 
tyranny  of  communism  and  the  work  of 
its  evil  masters. 

The  tyranny  of  Sparta  was  great 
enough  to  conquer  the  civilization  oi 
Athens  and  to  hold  that  civilization  in 
captivity  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  who 
today  can  name  one  Spartan  king  who 
ruled  even  more  absolutely  than  Khru- 
shchev rules,  and  who  today  cannot 
name  the  great  names  of  Athens  from 
Plato  to  Aristophanes? 

There  is  one  man  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction in  my  district,  the  Reverend 
William  J.  Patkutka.  who  teaches  philos- 
ophy, who  brings  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  Greek  philosophers  and  of  those 
who  followed  them,  to  his  students. 
This  is  what  the  sons  of  Lithuania  are 
doing  all  over  the  world  today.  From 
this  great  hall  of  freedom  we  call  across 
the  vast  wasteland  of  communistic  tyr- 
anny to  our  Lithuanian  brothers  and  say, 
"We  have  not  forgotten  you."  And  we 
say  also,  "Time  is  on  your  side,  truth 
is  on  your  side.  If  you  are  not  free 
today,  your  children  will  be  free,  or  your 
children's  children,  and  long  after  the 
tyranny  of  communism  has  been  burled 
with  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  and  the  tyr- 
anny of  Hitler,  your  children  will  sit  in 
freedom's  hall  in  Lithuania  and  may 
read  the  short  stories  and  plays  of  Vln- 
cas  Kreve  or  may  sing  the  music  of 
Mikas  Petrauskas." 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16.  1918.  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania proclaimed  their  independence, 
and  took  their  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  These  gallant 
people  had  finally  thrown  off  the  ycke  of 
tsarist  tyranny  after  123  years  of  en- 
slavement and  horrendous  abuse. 

Their  independence,  however,  was  to 
be  short  lived.  On  June  15,  1940.  the 
Soviet  Russian  Army  marched  into  Lith- 
uania, bringing  a  new  Russian  imperial- 
ist in  the  form  of  communism.  Once 
more  these  freedom-loving  people  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  Russian  masters, 
as  dialectic  materialism  replaced  free 
thought  and  oppression  replaced  liberty. 
Yet,  despite  the  abuse  which  these 
people  suffer  daily,  their  love  for  liberty 
has  not  died.  They  wait  quietly  for  the 
day  when  the  light  of  freedom  will  dawn 
once  more  on  their  native  land. 
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As  Americans  and  Members  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  as  human 
beings,  it  is  our  duty  to  aid  these  cou- 
rageous people  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. We  can  and  must  do  something 
to  expose  to  the  world  the  tragic  plight 
of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  millions  of 
other  people  of  all  nationalities  enslaved 
by  communism  throughout  the  world. 

This  January,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  I  introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  create  a  special  10-member  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  would  be  to  study 
all  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  with 
particular  reference  to  the  moral  and 
legal  status  of  Red  totalitarian  control, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States 
can  assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in 
their  present  plight.  It  is  our  moral  ob- 
ligation to  do  something.  This  reso- 
lution should  be  approved  and  the  com- 
mittee directed  to  begin  its  studies  at 

once. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  are 
celebrating  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Forty-five  years  ago,  on 
February  16,  1918.  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania overthrew  their  Russian  masters 
and  proclaimed  themselves  free.  It  is 
this  deed  which  they  commemorate,  one 
which  we  as  Americans  must  recognize ; 
for  these  courageous  people  established 
Independence  from  a  despotic  empire 
just  as  we  did  in  1776. 

The  Lithuanian  homeland  exists  today 
only  as  a  province  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  ahort-llved  Republic  has  cham- 
pioned the  small  nations  of  the  world 
community  and  had  been  recognized  as 
a  progressive  state.  Strategically  situ- 
ated between  the  East  and  West,  trade 
flourished  and  ships  from  many  nations 
docked  at  its  ports.  This  strategic  po- 
sition was  to  prove  Lithuania's  downfall 
Coveted  by  the  Soviet  Government,  it  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  overpowering 
pressxu-es  from  the  Kremlin.  World  War 
n  gave  Russia  the  exoise  to  annex  once 
more  the  Lithuanian  homeland.  This 
time  the  Soviet  Union  directed  a  plan  to 
destroy,  as  much  as  possible,  Lithuanian 
nationaUty.  By  executing  several  thou- 
sand nationals  and  deporting  many  more 
thousands  and  by  settUng  Russians  in 
this  conquered  territory,  the  hegemony 
of  the  Lithuanians  was  broken.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  lived  on,  though, 
carried  throughout  the  free  world  by 
those  who  fied  to  freedom. 

Those  Lithuanians  who  settled  In  the 
United  States  were  soon  integrated  as  a 
part  of  the  American  community.  Here 
in  the  United  States  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  rights  as  free  men, 
to  exercise  those  rights  of  which  they 
were  deprived.  They  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedom  through  the  celebration 
of  their  declaration  of  independence. 
Let  us,  too,  help  them  celebrate  by  rec- 
ognizing their  hopes  and  extend  to  them 
our  wishes  for  a  new  independent  Lithu- 
ania, free  from  Russian  tyranny  and 
enslavement. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1963  marks  the  23d  year  since  the  once- 
independent  but  always  courageous  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  and  the  enth-e  Baltic 
area  was  overrun,  ravaged,  and  morally 


degraded  by  the  Communists  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

Recorded  history  of  an  independent 
Lithuanian  state  dates  back  to  the  11th 
century.  She  finally  was  conquered  In 
1795  and  divided  between  Russia  and 
Prussia.  After  a  stniggle  of  120  years 
for  independence,  marked  by  armed  up- 
rising of  each  succeeding  generation  in 
1794-95.  1812,  1831,  1863-64,  and  1905, 
Lithuania  regained  her  independence  on 
February  16,  1918,  a  date  and  an  event 
we  commemorate  here  today. 

Tragically,  history  repeated  itself,  and, 
as  the  world  is  well  aware,  the  Commu- 
nist army  on  June  15.  1940.  invaded  and 
enslaved  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and 
soon  completed  Communist  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  nations. 

But  history  wiD  repeat  itself  again — 
in  the  liberation  of  those  now  under  the 
ruthless  domination  of  sadistic  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
rededication  to  the  cause  of  Uberation 
and  freedom  of  the  Lithuanians  and  all 
others  in  bondage  to  atheistic  conunu- 
nism  that  I  place  in  and  on  the  Rxcord 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  Lithuania 
since  just  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n.  Among  the  finest  and  most 
noble  of  my  constituents  of  the  First 
Wisconsin  District  are  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  heritage  and  background, 
and  I  am  proud  to  represent  them  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  is  Jonas  Milisauskas  of  Kenosha, 
who,  at  my  request,  has  prepared  the 
following  historical  outline.  It  is  a  sad 
chronicle  of  the  extremes  to  which  the 
animal  in  man  will  go  in  his  cruelty  to- 
ward man  as  a  child  of  God.  It  is  a 
testimonial,  however,  to  the  bravery  and 
determination  of  people  who  are  on  the 
side  of  God,  and  will  win.  It  is  our  duty 
as  well  as  our  privilege  to  remain  firm 
in  our  resolve  and  in  our  deeds  that  these 
people  and  all  others  in  shackles  shall  be 
free. 

Mr.  Milisauskas  is  chairman  of  Lith- 
uanian-American Community  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc..  Kenosha  chapter.  His 
article  follows: 

LiTBVANiA  iM  Woau)  Was  n 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  n  the  Red  army 
by  connivance  and  use  of  force  occupied 
lithuanla  on  June  16.  1940.  On  the  follow- 
ing day — June  16 — ^Moscow  sent  Stalin's 
emissary,  W.  O.  Dekanozov  to  complete  the 
occupation  and  forcible  Incorporation  of 
Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  ArbitrarUy 
and  In  collusion  with  a  common  enemy,  So- 
viet Russia  violated  all  of  the  treaties  It  bad 
with  Lithuania. 

The  secret  agreement  between  Stalin  and 
Hitler  to  divide  Poland  and  the  Baltic  State* 
among  themselves  was  discovered  In  Berlin 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  This  agreement  of 
common  aggression  is  now  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  the  Secret  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
Protocol. 

Soviet  Russia's  highhandedness  and 
treachery  began  Immediately  after  its  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania.  Political  party  lead- 
ers, organization  workers,  editors  and  pub- 
lic leaders  were  arrested  In  the  beginning  of 
July.  Most  of  them  were  sentenced  to  18 
years  at  hard  labor  by  closed  Soviet  kangaroo 
courts.  The  condemned  were  taken  away 
to  prisons  deep  In  Soviet  Russia.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  present  any  defense  in 
their  own  behalf  or  hire  a  defense  attorney. 
Many  of  those  sentenced  jierished  soon  after 
In  the  Soviet  prisons. 


The  mass  arrests  of  Uthuanlcuis  became 
routine.  Torture  chambers  were  set  up  In  the 
basements  of  buUdlngs  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet  secret  poUce  for  their  headquarters. 

In  their  second  major  plan,  the  Soviets 
confiscated  private  property  held  by  Uth- 
uantans — banks,  industrial  plants,  commer- 
cial enterprises,  printing  plants,  and  homes. 
Everything  was  expropriated  without  even  a 
mention  of  possible  compensation.  In  the 
course  of  only  1  month,  all  of  Lithuania  was 
converted  Into  a  huge  prison,  and  Its  In- 
habitants Into  serfs  of  the  Soviet  masters. 

In  accordance  with  the  secret  master  plan 
worked  out  In  Moscow,  In  the  night  from 
June  13-14.  1941,  some  40,000  Lithuanians 
were  deported  from  Lithuania  to  slave  labor 
camps  In  Siberia.  Among  those  taken  away 
were  women,  chUdren,  aged,  even  the  sick 
and  Inflrm.  Wives  and  children  were  ruth- 
lessly separated  from  husbands  and  fathers. 
The  deportees  were  cnunmed  Into  cattle  cars, 
the  doors  were  boarded  up  and  naUed  shut. 
Quite  a  few  of  these  unfortunate  Uthuanl- 
ans  died  en  route.  The  Lithuanian  nation 
wUl  never  be  able  to  forget  this  frightful 
day. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  on  June  21. 
1941,  all  of  Lithuania  revolted.  The  upris- 
ings flared  up  throughout  Uthuanla  and 
more  than  100,000  Lithuanians.  Including  all 
the  Lithuanian  soldiers  still  left  In  Lithuania 
took  to  arms.  Some  4.000  of  these  freedom 
fighters  were  slain  In  bettle. 

The  restoration  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence, the  annulment  of  the  Soviet  acts,  and 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  Lithuanian 
Government  were  proclaimed  on  June  28. 

Fleeing  frcm  Lithuania,  the  Red  army  and 
the  secret  police  units  massacred  countless 
Innocent  Lithuanians  In  Prsvenisklal,  Ral- 
nlal  Forest.  Petraslunal,  Panevezys,  and  other 
places.  This  slaughter  of  innocent  people 
was  carried  out  by  using  the  most  horrible 
forms  of  torture. 

Aiming  to  convert  Lithuania  to  a  German 
colony.  Hitler's  Germany  began  interfering 
with  functions  of  the  provisional  government 
and  6  weeks  later,  on  August  5,  1941,  dis- 
banded the  provisional  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment. Thus  began  the  Nazi  occupation 
which  lasted  S  years. 

As  the  finally  defeated  German  Army  re- 
treated back  to  Germany  in  July  1944,  the 
Red  army  again  marched  into  Lithuania's 
territory.  The  second  Soviet  occupatior.  be- 
gan with  the  usual  Communist  terrorism  and 
oppression.  The  Soviets  immediately  con- 
fiscated any  and  all  privately  hsld  property. 
A  few  years  later  the  land  was  taken  away 
from  the  farmers-owners  and  the  farmers 
were  forced  into  collective  farms  without  any 
right  as  to  the  choice  or  place  of  employment. 
To  this  day,  they  are  forbidden  from  moving 
into  the  towns  to  live  and  work. 

rhe  results  of  this  collectivization  became 
soon  apparent.  Prewar  Lithuania  had  ex- 
ported surplus  farm  products  abroad.  Un- 
der the  present  Soviet  order,  there  isn't  even 
enough  food  produced  to  supply  ths  demand 
at  home.  Enslaved  Lithuania  is  being  me- 
thodically robbed  by  budgetary  means — more 
than  60  percent  of  Lithuania's  annual  budg- 
etary receipts  are  appropriated  by  Moscow. 

The  consequences  of  the  second  Sorlet 
Russian  occupation  of  Lithuania  was  dread- 
ful. In  the  bitter  struggle  from  1944  to  1963. 
more  than  30,000  Lithuanian  underground 
fighters  perished.  They  knew  that  they  were 
fighting  a  losing  battle.  They  knew  that  if 
captured,  a  horrible  death  awaited  them. 
But  they  had  hopes  that  by  sacrificing  their 
own  lives,  they  would  draw  attention  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  to  the  ntenaoe  of  com- 
munism. Let  us  hops  that  they  and  count- 
leas  others  did  not  die  in  vain. 

About  350,000  Lithuanians  were  deported 
from  Lithuania  to  slave  labor  camps  In 
Siberia.  Several  years  after  the  death  of 
Stalin,  some  of  these  deportees  were  returned 
to  their  country,  others  were  left  there.    The 
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majority  had  already  died  of  starvation,  ex- 
pociire,  and  Inbuman  labor  and  living  con- 
dltiooB.  Running  from  the  Communist 
terror,  approximately  70,000  Lithuanlana  fled 
to  the  West.  Half  of  theae  refugees  have 
settled  in  the  United  States. 

As  in  all  Ciommunlst -seized  countries,  re- 
ligion and  freedom  of  worship  are  severely 
persecuted.  Out  of  10  archbishops  and  blsh- 
ope  in  prewar  Uthuania,  3  had  to  flee  to 
Germany.  Foiu-  of  those  remaining  were 
taken  to  Soviet  prisons  where  two  were  tor- 
tured to  death.  One  died  soon  after  his 
return  to  Lithuania.  The  fourth,  an  old 
man  over  90.  is  stiU  living  but  is  prohibited 
from  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Under  the  occupation,  three  priests  were 
consecrated  as  bishops  but  only  one  of  them 
is  allowed  to  partially  perform  hla  duties. 

Hundreds  of  Lithuanian  priests  were  de- 
ported to  Siberia,  where  most  of  them  met 
martyrs'  deaths.  Many  churches  in  Lithu- 
ania are  either  closed,  converted  Into  ware- 
houses, museums,  or  dance  halls.  The  faith- 
ful are  persecuted  for  attending  chjrch  or 
for  marrying  in  church.  The  souls  of  Lith- 
uanian youths  are  crippled  by  atheistic  com- 
munism and  by  severely  punishing  their 
parents,  priests,  and  laymen  teachers  who 
Instruct  youngsters  In  religion.  The  Com- 
munlsU  are  going  to  extremes  in  their  effort 
to  destroy  belief  in  Ood  Just  to  make  It 
easier  to  enslave  the  minds  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  Western  World  must  know  by  now  that 
communism  is  an  atheistic  Ideology  as  well 
as  a  monopolistic  economic  system.  By  mis- 
leading propaganda,  insincere  promises,  and 
a  distorted  interpretation  of  democracy,  the 
Communists  are  Infiltrating  all  other  coun- 
tries with  the  actual  purpose  to  enslave  all 
nations,  to  annihilate  freedom  and  convert 
all  nations  into  Soviet  Russia's  slaves  work- 
ing only  for  the  Communist  state. 

All  mankind  would  benefit  if  the  free 
world  really  understood  the  designs  of  com- 
munism and  learned  from  the  suffering  of 
occupied  Lithuania,  so  that  it  too  would 
not  meet  the  same  fate — loss  of  freedom, 
agonizing  enslavement,  persecution,  and 
death. 

This  year  will  mark  the  23d  year  since 
Lithuania  and  the  entire  Baltic  area  are 
being  ravaged,  moraUy  degraded,  and  slowly 
annihilated.  The  peaceful  and  industrious 
Lithuanian  nation  has  never  before  expe- 
rienced such  an  exploitation  and  genocide. 
For  this  reason  alone  the  entire  free  world, 
which  wishes  to  preserve  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy, should  learn  the  history  of  Lithu- 
ania's suffering,  so  that  It  might  protect 
itself  against  the  Communist  peril  and  a 
similar  fate. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  Saturday,  February  16,  marks  the 
45th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

It  is  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  pause 
in  commemoration  of  these  great  people 
who  are  engaged  in  the  never-ceasing 
battle  to  shake  off  the  oppressive  chains 
that  are  tightened  daily  by  the  Com- 
miinists. 

And  yet  free  Lithuanians  everywhere 
know  the  fight  for  freedom  Is  just  be- 
ginning and  that  a  noble  history  of  cour- 
age and  confidence  will  repeat  itself 
tn  eventual  liberation. 

Since  the  13th  century,  various  re- 
gimes have  attempted  to  subjugate  and 
destroy  the  Lithuanians.  Pew  people 
have  had  as  sad  a  history.  In  1795  Lith- 
uania lost  her  freedom  to  autocratic 
Russia,  but  by  1918,  liberty  was  reestab- 
lished. It  was  not  an  easy  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  courage  that  precipitated 
independence  was  historic. 


Ptor  22  years,  the  Ldthuanlan  people 
demonstrated  how  effectively  they  could 
advance  economically,  socially,  and  po- 
litically. Then  the  terrible  scourge  of 
tyranny  struck  sigain  on  June  15.  1940. 
when  the  Soviets  devastated  the  country.' 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  attest  to  you  to- 
day, that  as  others  have  failed  to  dis- 
courage the  Lithuanians,  the  Soviets  will 
also  fail. 

I  am  hoping  that  with  the  passage  of 
a  bill  I  introduced  to  set  up  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  pre- 
cise information  will  be  given  on  the 
intolerable  methods  of  Communists.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  world  who  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Lithuanian  homeland  will  be  soon  free 
and  look  with  confidence  to  the  glorious 
day  when  an  independent  Lithuania  will 
once  again  join  the  community  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not permit  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence  to  sUp  by  un- 
marked lest,  unjustifiably,  the  free 
world,  as  well  as  oppressed  mankind,  be- 
lieve that  we  have  lost  hope  in  freedom 
itself. 

Lithuania  today  is  imder  the  domina- 
tion of  a  tyrannical  power,  held  in  a  vise- 
like grip,  while  that  colonial  power,  the 
Soviet  Union,  attempts  to  ingest  it  whole 
into  its  body  politic.  But  the  Lithua- 
nians know  their  history  far  better  than 
do  the  Soviets,  for  the  hunger  for  free- 
dom is  an  insatiable  hunger  and  no  grip, 
however  tight,  can,  ultimately,  keep  It 
from  blooming. 

Thus  all  men,  blessed  with  liberty, 
join  with  the  good  people  of  Lithuania 
on  this  occasion  in  sending  to  them  their 
understanding,  their  hopes  and  their 
unshakeable  belief  that  these  good  peo- 
ple will  and  must  be  free. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, February  16,  will  mark  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
t>endence  by  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
I  should  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  calling  attention  to  that  important 
anniversary. 

It  is  truly  proper  that  we  pause  in  our 
legislative  deliberations  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  whose  courageous  deeds  give 
ample  testimony  of  their  devotion  to 
freedom. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  bravely 
resisted  all  Soviet  attempts  to  force  upon 
them  the  Communist  outlook  and  way  of 
life.  They  continue  to  hope  for  the  day 
when  liberty  and  independence  will  be 
restored  to  them. 

This  year  the  sad  plight  of  the  Lithu- 
anians has  even  more  forceably  come  to 
our  attention.  An  article  on  the  front 
page  of  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
pointed  up  Soviet  attempts  to  whitewash 
their  aggression  against  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States. 

Through  the  medium  of  a  UNESCO 
publication  on  racial  discrimination,  a 
Soviet  educator  and  a  Soviet  lawyer  have 
asserted  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940 
reestablished  Its  control  over  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  when  those 
countries  "voluntarily"  chose  to  join  the 
UJ3J3JI. 
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It  should  be  evident  to  the  wohh  «.  . 
this  assertion  is  a  baref ac^Ue  °'ii,*S»t 
who  has  studied  history  knows  ^?? 
enmity  between  the  Baltic  State  anJ 
Russia,  and  of  the  armed  force  empio^ 
to  overthrow  these  peoples  and  aSS 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union.  ^ 

Commendation  is  in  order  to  a«»or«« 
M.  Dimitrov,  President  of  the  As^w 
of  Captive  European  NatlSL^r^?, 
vigorous  protests  against  the  historical 
distortions  contained  in  this  publicaSon 
We  can  agree  wholeheartedly  when  jIa 
calls  it  "cheap  Soviet  propaganda  fallina 
short  of  UNESCO  objectivity"  1^ 
"harmful  to  the  rights  of  Estonia  'Latvi* 
and  Lithuania."  •  ^^t-via, 

It  is  only  fitting  that  on  this  significant 
anniversary  we  raise  our  voices  with  thp 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
to  demand  that  distribution  of  th^ 
UNESCO  pubUcation  be  stopped  Letus 
pledge,  moreover,  that  our  Nation  will 
never  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  Repub- 
hcs  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  some  day  freedom  will  again  dawn 
over  the  Baltic  for  these  oppressed  peo 
pies.  Then  Lithuanian  will  once  more 
take  its  rightful  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  This  is  our 
earnest  hope  and  unceasing  goal 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.'  I  rise 
and  join  my  colleagues  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  February  the  16th 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania 
On  that  day  in  1918  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed itself  an  Independent  Republic 
freed  of  the  heel  of  the  Russian  con- 
queror which  had  dominated  her  since 
1795.  May  we  aU  jom  with  the  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
commemorating  this  day.  Around  the 
world  many  others  in  the  free  world  will 
stand  and  join  such  a  conmiemoratlon; 
but  many  of  them  will  be  refugees.  For 
within  the  brave  little  country  of  Lith- 
uania itself,  there  will  be  no  open  cele- 
bration of  this  day. 

Friends  of  liberty,  and  refugees,  and 
relatives  of  those  left  behind  must  cele- 
brate for  those  Lithuanians  now  In  dark- 
ness, once  again  beneath  the  boot  of 
Russian  aggression.  In  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  crushed  the  light  of  liberty  with- 
in the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  and  went 
on  in  the  coming  years  to  crush  It  again 
and  again,  in  Poland,  in  Rumania.  In 
Bulgaria,  in  Hungary.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
and  in  eastern  Germany.  Swallowed 
along  with  Lithuania  were  her  little 
neighbors,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  illegal,  immoral  action  to  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  The  United 
States  can  never  sanction  this  cruel  act 
without  losing  some  measure  of  its  own 
freedom  and  self-respect.  We  can  carry 
on,  however,  as  we  have  done  in  Con- 
gress over  the  years,  the  tradition  of 
marking  this  day  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

This  traditional  commemoration  rec- 
ognizes the  bitter  anguish  of  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania,  and  of  our  help- 
lessness to  relieve  their  burdens.  It  is  a 
covenant  between  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania and  America  that  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  shall  not  be  forgotten;  that 


for  our  part,  we  shall  mark  this  day  for 
renewed  dedication  to  the  tasks  before 
us.  For  our  object  is  to  restore  the  free- 
dom of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  the  free- 
dom of  her  sister  Baltic  Republics,  and 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope held  in  bondage  by  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  in  the 
days  to  come  that  next  year,  on  this  oc- 
casion, we  can  mark  some  tangible  prog- 
ress to  this  end. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 16  of  each  year  is  a  day  of  special 
meaning  to  Lithuanians  the  world  over. 
It  is  a  day  of  special  observances 
throughout  the  free  world  and  it  is  a  day 
remembered  by  loyal  Lithuanians  in  the 
homeland  even  though  formal  ob- 
servance of  it  is  denied  by  the  Russian 
occupier.  February  16  is  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Independence  Day. 

The  annual  observance  of  this  day 
over  the  years  by  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  has  served  well  to  vmderscore 
UjS.  commitment  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Lithuania.  Our  Government  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  illegal  and  forced 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  political  position 
is  reinforced  by  the  continuing  recogni- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  Legation  in 
Washington  as  the  only  oflBcial  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  captive  Lithuania.  And  all  this 
corresponds  with  our  Nation's  responsi- 
bilities as  the  birthplace  of  the  national 
independence  movement  and  the  beacon 
of  hope  for  hvmdreds  of  millions  of  non- 
Russian  peoples  held  in  colonial  bond- 
age behind  the  Russian  Iron  Curtain. 

While  we  stand  on  principle  in  defense 
of  the  right  of  all  nations,  large  and 
small,  to  self-goverrunent,  to  human 
freedom  and  to  national  Independence  It 
Is  proper  that  we  take  account  of  the 
rewards  which  have  come  back  to  us  be- 
cause of  our  stand  in  support  of  those 
principles.  The  Cuban  crisis  provoked 
by  imperial  Russia  during  1962  provides 
a  vmique  opportunity  for  analytical  re- 
view of  Russian  imperial  power  and  its 
limitations. 

Public  Law  86-90,  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  law,  expressed  the  will  of  the 
American  people  toward  all  the  captive 
nations,  including  Lithuania.  The  reso- 
lution introduced  in  the  House  by 
Speaker  McCormack  to  establish  Captive 
Nations  Week,  at  which  time  I  introduced 
an  identical  resolution,  made  a  finding 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Cuban  crisis. 
That  finding  weis  "the  desire  for  hberty 
and  independence  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  these  sub- 
merged nations  constitutes  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the  best 
hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace." 
That  finding  was  based  upon  two  pillars 
of  International  political  reality.  The 
first  is  based  upon  long-accumulated  and 
verified  evidence  of  resistance  by  the 
common  man  in  all  the  captive  nations 
to  Russian  Communist  occupation  and 
exploitation  of  their  homelands.  In- 
cluded was  the  collapse  of  the  multina- 
tional Red  army  during  the  early  months 
following  German  Invasion  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  June  of  1941,  when  over 
2  million  non-Russians  laid  down  their 
arms  and  refused  to  fight  in  defense  of 
the  Russian  empire.    The  second  pillar 


is  based  upon  an  old  lesson  of  history 
which  holds  that — no  king,  emperor  or 
tyrant  can  wage  war  successfully  with- 
out the  loyal  support  of  the  people  over 
which  they  rule. 

That  congressional  finding  was  put  to 
the  test  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  President 
Kermedy  served  notice  on  the  Russian 
tyrants  that  the  United  States  would  not 
tolerate  their  military  buildup  in  Cuba, 
including  their  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles which  were  then  being  pointed  at 
the  continental  United  States,  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  naval  and  air  quarantine 
of  Cuba  and  a  deployment  of  our  mili- 
tary power  to  meet  the  Russian  threat 
from  Cuba.  Khrushchev  was  warned 
that  any  use  of  those  missiles  against 
the  United  States  or  any  nation  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  be  answered 
by  a  full  retaliatory  response  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Khrushchev  admission  of 
guilt  and  a  promise  of  repentence  fol- 
lowed immediately,  and  the  Russian 
acted  like  a  thoroughly  frightened 
tyrant  who  was  forced  to  face  up  to  the 
prospect  of  war.  President  Kermedy 
cleared  up  the  Khrushchev  doubts  about 
the  courage  of  our  people  to  face  up  to 
Russian  nuclear  blackmail  and  our  will- 
ingness to  assume  any  risks  in  meeting 
the  Russian  challenge  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  examining  the  motives  for  the 
Khnishchev  backdown,  the  most  readily 
apparent  one  is  that  he  feared  the  tre- 
mendous superiority  of  the  United  States 
in  all  phases  of  nuclear  warfare.  But 
the  case  is  not  that  simple.  Other  fac- 
tors entered  into  the  Khrxishchev  back- 
off. In  my  considered  judgment  another 
major  factor  entered  into  the  Khru- 
shchev decision.  That  factor  was  the 
old  fear  which  haunts  the  Kremlin,  fear 
of  the  captive  non-Russian  peoples  of 
their  empire.  Two  World  Wars  have 
taught  the  Russians  that  armed  conflict 
creates  conditions  among  the  captive 
peoples  which  take  their  empire  to  the 
brink  of  total  disaster.  One  more  war  is 
certain  to  finish  them  and  their  empire. 
They  know  they  cannot  win  a  war  and 
fear  equally  any  international  crisis 
which  will  set  in  motion  the  pent  up  spirit 
of  revolt  throughout  the  captive  nations. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  revered  Lithuanian  in  the  United 
States,  which  bears  on  this  factor  of  de- 
cision.   I  quote  from  his  letter: 

During  the  period  of  the  Cuban  crisis  I 
found  myself  In  a  situation  where  I  was  able 
to  meet  a  number  of  people  from  the  other 
side  ol  the  Iron  Curtain.  Even  though  these 
people  varied  In  their  degree  of  loyalty  to 
Moscow,  they  were  among  those  that  are 
trusted  by  Moscow. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
presented  his  ultimatum  In  the  matter  of 
Cuba's  arming  with  offensive  weapons,  the 
people  I  mentioned  above,  from  ,he  very 
first  day.  expressed  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  Khrushchev  would  have  to  back  down 
because  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  enter  Into  any 
disputes  which  would  demand  wholehearted 
loyalty  to  the  government  by  all  the  citizens. 
The  reason  for  this — total  disloyalty  to  the 
regime  by  the  people  living  under  Moscow's 
rule.  All  of  the  people  in  the  occupied 
countries  silently  but  relentlessly  oppose  the 
occupation,  colonization,  russlflcatlon,  de- 
Chrlstianization,  and  also  the  economic  sys- 
tem A!l  of  them  wait  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  rid  of  the  Soviet  occupant  and  his  regime. 


As  we  observe  this  Lithuanian  National 
Independence  Day  it  is  well  that  we 
reflect  upon  the  politics  and  people 
issues  fermenting  behind  the  Russian 
Iron  Curtain.  In  the  end  it  will  be  the 
people  of  the  world  who  remove  the 
threats  of  war  and  the  inhumanities  of 
the  tyrants.  We  have  not  really  tested 
the  power  of  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  peace  with  freedom  and  justice.  Their 
power  to  prevent  wars  of  aggression 
against  the  free  world  is  eiu>rmous. 
Their  power  is  no  less  in  promoting  and 
wirming  a  just  peace.  Lithuania  will 
once  again  be  free  and  independent 
when  we  learn  to  harness  the  total  power 
of  freedom's  cause  in  all  the  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Few  peoples  have 
withstood  more  sustained  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate their  national  identity  than  the 
Lithuanians.  Their  homeland  is  a  small 
Baltic  country  surrounded  by  great 
powers,  and  Lithuania's  history  has  been 
one  of  invasion  and  occupation  by  for- 
eign powers  with  only  a  20-year  inter- 
lude of  national  independence  between 
the  two  World  Wars.  Yet  none  of  Lith- 
uania's conquerors  has  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish Lithuanian  culture,  language, 
and  traditions — the  essence  of  nation- 
hood. 

The  most  intensive  efforts  to  liquidate 
the  Lithuaman  national  spirit  have  been 
made  by  the  Russians.  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  LithuaniEuis  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  throw  off  Russian  domination, 
and  the  czars  retaliated  with  brutal 
russification  campaigns.  After  a  third 
uiisuccessful  rebellion  in  1831,  the  czarist 
regime  attempted  to  replace  the  Lithu- 
anian language  and  culture  with  Rus- 
sian. This  repressive  policy  was  intensi- 
fied after  another  revolt  in  1863,  but  the 
Lithuanians  resisted  and  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  religion,  lariguage,  and  tradi- 
tions. 

In  the  20th  century  the  Soviet  regime 
has  dealt  no  less  harshly  with  the  Lith- 
uanians than  its  czarist  predecessor. 
Stalm  attempted  to  eliminate  the  Baltic 
national  minorities  by  massive  deporta- 
tions. When  the  Russians  reoccupied 
the  country  in  1944,  some  80,000  Lithu- 
anians fled  to  Western  Germany.  An- 
other 60,000  were  found  in  East  Germany 
and  deported  to  Siberia.  During  1945 
and  1946  an  additional  145,000  Lithu- 
anians were  deported,  and  some  60,000 
were  depMarted  in  March  1949  in  answer 
to  passive  resistance  of  the  farming 
population  to  the  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture. 

Although  the  post-Stalin  regime  has 
permitted  about  a  third  of  these  de- 
portees to  return  to  Lithuania,  it  has  re- 
sorted to  more  indirect  tactics  to  repress 
freedom  and  the  spirit  of  nationhood  in 
this  captive  Baltic  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Thousands  of  Russians  have 
moved  into  Lithuania,  where  they  man 
army  garrisons  and  hold  the  key  govern- 
ment posts.  Religious  and  cultural  free- 
doms are  severely  restricted. 

The  repressive  measures  taken  by  the 
present  occupants  of  the  Kremlin  repre- 
sent the  latest  of  many  attempts  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Lithuanian  nationality.  On 
the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence  Day   we    join   Lithuanians 
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everywhere  In  the  belief  that  this  proud 
heriuiffe  will  withstand  this  latest  threat 
and  wUl  emerge  triumphant. 

We  jota  them  in  a  prayer  that  they 
win  In  a  day  not  too  distant  enjoy  the 
blessingB  of  freedom  that  they  so  richly 
deserve.         

Kr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  hi4>py.  indeed,  to  Join  with  my  dis- 
tingulBhed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  my  fellow  Representatives  here,  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  great  people  of 
Lithuania  and  our  own  Lithuanian- 
Americans  who  are  celebrating  the  45th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence. 

Today  we  extend  a  further  message  of 
h<ve  that  the  valiant  people  of  Lithu- 
ania will  soon  be  freed  again  from  the 
cruel  persecution  they  are  now  suffering 
Tinder  Communist  subjugation. 

But  we,  who  are  free,  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  more  than  that.  It  is  our 
duty  to  repeatedly  publicize  to  the  world 
the  tragic  truth  of  Lithuanian  oppres- 
sion luider  Russian  tyranny. 

It  is  not  Plough  to  just  offer  hope  to 
the  Lithuanian  people.  We  must  show 
them  that  we  are  as  resolute  as  they  are 
in  our  0(»nmon  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist enemy. 

The  subjugated  people  of  Lithuania 
can  take  heart  in  observances  such  as 
these  and  in  our  national  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's 
annexation  of  Lithuania. 

As  long  as  we  keep  alive  the  shameful 
truth  about  C(xnmunist  treatment  of 
Lithuania  we  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  eventual  freedom 
and  independence. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  tyrannical  re- 
gime, founded  (m  falsehoods  and  terror, 
cannot  last  because  It  sows  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction. 

In  the  same  sense,  let  us  remember 
that  a  nation  of  Christian  traditions, 
such  as  Lithuania,  has  inherent  in  it  the 
qualities  to  guarsuitee  its  perseverance 
and  preservation. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  our  minds 
or  in  our  hearts  that  the  brave  Lithua- 
nian people  will  one  day  be  free  and  in- 
dependent again.  May  divine  providence 
apeed  that  happy  day  for  Lithuania  and 
the  restoration  of  world  peace  and  good 
will  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PHH.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  source  of  great  pride  and  satis- 
faction for  me  to  Join  in  celebrating 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  in  the 
House. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  represent 
many  constituents  of  Lithuanian  descent 
and  blood.  A  great  many  of  these  fine 
people  are  my  friends  and  warm  sup- 
porters. I  have  had  the  exceptional 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  observing 
them  and  may  state  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Lithuanian  people  of  my  district, 
State,  and  country  are  in  the  highest 
rank  of  those  citizens  of  our  Nation  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
loyalty,  their  devotion,  and  their  untiring 
work  for  this  great  Nation  and  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  a  superb  and  very  inspiring 
background.  Their  history  is  truly  re- 
plete with  glorious  exploits  and  with  real 
sacrifices    for    liberty    and    humanity. 


They  are  a  people  of  zeal  and  great  ac- 
complislmient  with  a  heritage  of  high 
morality,  noble  political  ideals  and  dem- 
onstrated principles  of  industry,  relia- 
bility and  fidelity  to  all  good  causes. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  known 
defeat  and  persecution,  but  they  have 
borne  these  setbacks  and  disappoint- 
ments and  afflictions  with  remarkable 
fortitude  and  courage,  and  stand  un- 
daunted in  the  face  of  Soviet  oppression. 

No  force  has  shaken  them  from  their 
strong  determination  to  resist  tyranny 
and  work  for  the  day  of  liberation  and 
peace  when  they  may  again  resume  their 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
should  once  again,  on  the  day  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  nation  and  truly  great  people  and 
reaffirm  our  high  regard,  our  respect, 
confidence  and  affection  for  a  national 
group  that  has  served  our  own  country 
so  well  and  brilliantly  illumines  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

"Whether  in  chains  or  in  laurels, 
liberty  knows  nothing  but  victories,"  said 
the  great  Wendell  Phillips,  friend  of  the 
slave  and  prophet  of  liberty. 

His  words  are  just  as  true  today  as 
when  first  spoken  many  years  ago. 

The  day  of  liberty  for  Lithuania  and 
her  oppressed  people  may  be  nearer  than 
dictators  may  think.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray,  God  willing,  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  all  nations  may  again  know 
the  blessings  of  ordered  freedom  and 
Just  peace. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  16  marks  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence.  Un- 
der normal  circumstances,  this  should 
be  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
giving, for  freedom  is  a  blessing  that 
should  be  cherished.  However,  the 
poor  people  of  Lithuania  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  openly  demonstrate  their 
gratefulness  as  a  free  people.  Their  pre- 
cious independence  was  ruthlessly  taken 
from  them  by  a  giant  slavemaster,  the 
big  bear  of  Russia. 

The  big  steal  was  perpetrated  through 
deceitful  means,  liie  ambition  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  rule  the  world,  has  been 
their  dream  for  many  years.  They  were 
cimningly  formulating  plans  to  achieve 
this  end,  when  they  were  suddenly  faced 
by  a  more  ambitious  dictator.  Hitler,  who 
sought  the  same  objective  and  was  will- 
ing to  use  force  to  achieve  his  goal.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  faced  with  annihila- 
tion, so  they  joined  with  the  free  na- 
tions to  defeat  the  monster  facing  them. 
They  simulated  actions  for  the  cause  of 
independence,  but  secretly  their  desires 
for  world  rule  remained  the  same.  Un- 
der the  gruise  of  defeating  the  Hitler  war 
machine,  they  swallowed  up  the  small 
independent  countries  such  as  Lithuania. 
When  they  were  asked  to  remove  their 
troops  from  Lithuanian  soil  following  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  the  Russian  an- 
swer was  an  Iron  Curtain  to  blanket 
the  land  and  rule  with  an  iron  fist. 
Since  that  day  Lithuania  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

Historic  days  have  passed  since  this 
brutal  crime  was  committed.  The  "big 
bear"  has  renourished  its  vitality  so  the 


grip  on  Lithuania  has  strengthened  t^ 
tightened.  Prom  outward  indlcatkatoH 
would  seem  that  the  grip  will  never  b 
released.  However,  self-detenainatt» 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Lithiiar^"^? 
who  have  tasted  the  nectar  of  indep^ 
ence,  will  never  cause  them  to  lose  f«ith 
in  regaining  their  lost  treasure. 

As  long  as  this  spirit  remains,  hon* 
also  remains.  And  where  there  Is  h^ 
there  is  an  eventual  solution  to  the  pr^ 
lem  of  regaining  stature  as  a  free  xm. 
tion — self-governing  and  self-sustalnint 

We,  in  the  United  States,  mu^ 
strengthen  the  hope  of  these  people 
We  must  continue  to  champion  th^r 
cause.  For  once  they  have  rid  tbdr 
land  of  the  Commxmist  mongrels,  we  will 
envision  a  world  of  everlasting  peae^ 
dedicated  to  helping  mankind  instead  o( 
destroying  him. 

Let  us  renew  our  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  Lithuanian  people  by  contlnuii^ 
to  inspire  them  to  carry  on  in  their  de- 
sire  and  struggle  for  freedom.  The  ex- 
amples we  set  in  the  fight  against  tyr- 
anny are  the  vitality  boosters  needed  by 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world.  Let 
us  never  forget  their  plight  and  let  v 
never  cease  to  extend  them  every  at- 
sistance  possible  so  they  may  rid  theo- 
selves  of  the  scourge  they  are  presently 
experiencing. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  Lithuaivian  Decl&nu 
tion  of  Independence  is  being  obserred 
today.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
many  friends  of  Lithuania  in  com- 
memorating this  day,  for  the  peopla 
of  Lithuania,  now  subjected  to  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  Soviet  Russia,  are  prevented 
from  observing  it. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  manj 
Lithuanian  Americans  who  are  saddened 
by  the  enslavement  under  which  their 
people  in  Lithuania  must  exist  and  whoK 
hearts  are  heavy  with  anxiety  for  thoat 
suffering  iinder  the  oppressor's  heel  ta 
the  homeland. 

We  greatly  admire  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania, who  fought  so  long  for  thefr 
independence,  and  who  finally  achieved 
it  in  1918.  During  the  short  period  Oi 
their  independence,  their  progress  to  ill 
fields  of  endeavor  and  their  remarkable 
achievements  earned  for  them  the 
respect  of  democratic  peoples  eveiy- 
where.  Their  ideals,  industry,  and  Wih 
resolve  all  brought  them  our  esteeo. 
After  the  short  period  of  22  years,  tbdr 
indep>endence  was  cruelly  wrested  from 
them  and  the  people  were  again  brought 
under  Russian  rule. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  formation  of  a  special  Hour 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  so  that 
we  may  symbolize  to  all  our  determi- 
nation never  to  forget  the  captive  na- 
tions, their  untold  sacrifices,  their  un- 
dj^g  hopes  for  liberation  and 
Independence,  and  freedom  from  the 
Soviet  yoke  of  oppression. 

We  salute  the  brave  people  of  Lith- 
uania and  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  them.  The  cause  of  Lithuania  i» 
just  and  righteous;  we  hope  and  pray  for 
the  time  when  her  independence  wiD  be 
restored  to  her  and  when  her  people  will 
be  released  from  bondage. 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  most 
Americans.  February  16  may  be  just  an- 
other day.  February  16  has  a  special 
connotation,  though,  for  those  natural- 
ized Americans  from  Lithuania  or  those 
of  Lithuaniam  descent  who  settled  in  the 
United  States.  They  remember  this  day 
with  hope— the  hope  that  their  native 
land  may  once  more  be  free  from  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  subjugation. 

In  1918,  the  Lithuanian  people,  recall- 
ing their  glorious  past  when  their  state 
had  been  a  great  and  enlightened  empire, 
had  sought  to  sever  the  chains  of  slavery 
binding  them  to  czarist  Russia.  World 
War  I  was  the  impetus  which  gave  the 
Uthuanians  the  opportunity  to  strike  for 
liberty  and  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918.  ended 
several  centuries  of  Russian  domination. 

By  establishing  a  government  based 
on  the  democratic  principles  which  we 
in  America  hold  in  sacred  trust,  the  Lith- 
uanians were  able  to  enjoy,  for  22 > 2 
years,  their  new  rights  and  privUeges. 

In  1940,  however,  their  freedom  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  when  Lithuania  by 
force  became  a  province  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thousands  of  Lithuanians  were 
exiled  permanently  to  Siberia;  other 
thousands  were  massacred.  Those  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  to  the  West 
brought  with  them  tales  of  horror,  bru- 
tality and  enslavement.  They  also 
brought  with  them  the  memory  of  their 
famous  declaration. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  who  set- 
tled here  have  become  a  part  of  America. 
Many  learned  professors,  skillful  doctors, 
and  famous  artists  and  musicians  as  well 
as  steel  workers,  farmers,  or  bricklayers 
trace  their  origins  to  Lithuania.  These 
people,  although  assimilated  into  the 
American  community,  will  never  forget 
their  homeland. 

They  will  always  remember  February 
16,  not  as  any  other  day,  but  as  one 
which  has  attached  to  it  the  meaning 
of  freedom.  Let  us  join  them  in  their 
wish  for  freedom  and  democracy  for 
their  native  land,  that  those  remaining 
in  Lithuania  may  soon  be  able  to  repeat 
the  deed  which  their  fathers  entrusted 
to  them  in  1918,  the  independence  of 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  BOLAND.     Mr.  Speaker: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  axe  op- 
posed to  predatory  activities  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
force  or  by  the  threat  of  force. 

This  statement  was  Issued  by  the  U.S. 
Goverrmient  on  July  23,  1940,  when  re- 
ferring to  the  forced  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Rus- 
sian troops,  in  agreement  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many, had  occupied  the  Lithuanian 
homeland  and  had  denied  to  the  people 
their  democratic  principles  and  rights. 
The  U.S.  Government  refused  to  recog- 
nize this  land  seizure  and.  by  continuing 
to  recognize  a  free  and  indeiiendent 
Lithuania  as  opposed  to  the  subservient 
Communist  regime,  remained  faithful  to 
the  principles  to  which  our  Nation  has 
been  dedicated. 

Lithuania  became  a  free  and  sovereign 
nation  of  the  world  community  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  when  it  severed  the 
chains  of  Russian  tyranny  and  bondage 
by  proclaiming  its  independence.     For 


the  next  22^2  years,  the  people  enjoyed 
liberty,  the  right  to  govern  themselves, 
and  the  right  to  debate  as  an  equal  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  1940  com- 
munism and  nazism  quickly  destroyed 
those  privileges  and  rights  of  mankind 
with  the  use  of  troops.  Resistance 
forces  which  had  attempted  to  stem  the 
hordes  of  aggression  were  soon  over- 
whelmed and  Lithuania  became  only  the 
name  of  a  province  on  a  Riissian  map. 

But  to  us  in  the  free  world,  Lithuania 
is  more  than  just  a  name.  It  has  become 
a  symbol  of  a  valiant  and  persevering 
struggle  for  freedom.  Today  refugees 
bring  word  of  a  continued  fight  against 
the  tremendous  forces  of  despotism. 
They  also  bring  pleas  for  help.  We  in 
the  United  States,  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  must  listen  to  their  plaintive  cries 
and  use  every  means  available  to  keep 
alive  the  flame  of  freedom  for  those  en- 
slaved people.  We  broadcast  over  the 
Voice  of  America  words  of  encourage- 
ment. We  issue  annually  here  in  Con- 
gress statements  supporting  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  which  commemorate 
their  declaration  of  independence. 
Every  American  should  be  made  to  real- 
ize that  February  16  is  not  just  another 
day.  but  one  to  remember  with  hope  and 
prayer.  We  therefore  extend  to  those 
brave  and  courageous  people  of  Lithu- 
ania the  wish  that  their  nation  soon  will 
be  free  again  to  take  its  place  among  the 
states  of   the   free  world. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
and  current  international  troubles  have 
caused  misery  and  misfortune  to  many 
peoples.  Tens  of  millions  of  peoples 
have  been  victimized  and  robbed  of  their 
freedom.  The  Lithuanian  people  are  a 
prime  example  of  such  victimization. 

These  brave  and  courageous  people 
had  regained  their  independence  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War,  and  had 
rebuilt  their  country  as  a  safe  and  happy 
haven  for  themselves,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  their  richly  deserved 
freedom  very  long.  After  proclaiming 
their  independence  on  February  16. 
1918.  they  lived  in  their  reconstituted 
Republic  for  about  two  decades.  Then 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  ushered  in 
sad  and  tragic  days  for  them.  The 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  robbed 
the  Lithuanians  of  their  freedom,  put 
an  end  to  Independent  Lithuania,  and 
annexed  the  country  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  August  of  1940. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  the  Lithu- 
anians had  hoped  for  their  deUvery  from 
Communist  totalitarian  tyraruiy,  but 
their  hopes  were  shattered  when  Instead 
of  regaining  their  freedom,  the  Soviet 
Union's  tyranny  became  more  firmly  es- 
tablished than  ever.  Since  then  these 
innocent  and  helpless  souls  have  been 
prisoners  in  their  homeland  behind  the 
Soviet-imposed  Iron  Curtain.  There 
they  are  suffering  under  the  oppressive 
and  almost  unbearable  Conununist  to- 
taUtarian  regime  and  praying  for  their 
freedom.  On  this  45th  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  we  echo  their 
genuine  sentiments  and  hope  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  Soviet  tyranny. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  attainment  of  national  freedom 
is  being  realized  by  more  and  more  peo- 
ples.   But,  in  this  day  when  the  Western 


European  empires  are  being  dissolved, 
the  Soviet  empire  is  continuously  at- 
tempting to  extend  itself.  It  has  en- 
f:ulfed  within  its  confines  miihons  of 
individuals  who  at  one  time  had  the 
right  to  govern  themselves.  While  the 
West  has  been  decolonizing,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  colonizing. 

Today  is  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
emergence  of  Lithuania  as  an  independ- 
ent nation.  The  fact  that  this  nation 
today  is  not  able  to  celebrate  this  occa- 
sion as  a  free  nation  is  an  indicator  of 
the  harshness  of  Soviet  imperialism. 
Lithuanians,  just  like  the  Africans  and 
the  Asians,  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
be  free  of  foreign  oppression,  to  be  able 
to  steer  their  own  course  alorig  with  the 
other  members  of  the  society  of  nations. 

In  this  age  of  nationalism,  the  United 
States,  being  among  the  first  modern 
nation-states  to  rid  itself  of  colonial 
submission,  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
emergence  as  nation-states  of  former 
colonies.  Hence,  not  only  have  we  given 
spiritual  and  financial  support  to  these 
newly  emerging  nations,  but  we  also 
support  movements  for  independence  of 
areas  still  under  colonial  rule. 

These  past  few  years  we  have  seen  the 
number  of  independent  countries  grow, 
increasing  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  from  60  in  1950  to  110  at  the  end 
of   1962. 

On  this  day  Americans  and  free  Lithu- 
anians everywhere  renew  their  pledge  of 
determination  to  see  a  free  and  unified 
Lithuania  once  again  among  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  international  so- 
ciety, with  its  seat  in  the  councils  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithua- 
nia, whose  independence  we  commemo- 
rate this  week,  is  an  ancient  nation, 
known  to  history  since  the  11th  century. 
Its  boundaries  have  extended  at  various 
times  into  what  is  now  the  Soviet  Union ; 
for  several  centuries  it  was  also  united 
v^ith  Poland.  Dining  the  Middle  Ages 
this  powerful  independent  European 
state  successfully  turned  back  foreign 
invaders,  when  necessary,  but  its  people 
also  lived  in  p>eace  with  neighboring 
countries.  Lithuanians  enjoyed  far 
more  freedom  than  residents  of  Moscow, 
and,  conscious  of  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
developed  their  ancient  cultural  heritage 
in  peace. 

Russian  domination  of  Lithuania  goes 
back  to  1795,  when  Poland  was  divided 
for  the  third  time.  Repeated  attempts 
to  throw  out  the  aUen  tyrants  were  of 
no  avaU.  The  Russians  sought  to  replace 
Lithuanian  culture  and  language  with 
their  own,  but  these  efforts  were  even- 
tually abandoned,  for  the  Lithuanians 
remained  loyal  to  their  traditional  reU- 
gion,  language,  and  culture.  During  the 
20th  century  the  fate  of  Lithuania  has 
also  been  determined  largely  by  foreign 
conquerors;  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  in- 
vading German  and  Russian  armies  in 
both  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 
However,  the  Russian  revolution  and  the 
defeat  of  Germany  in  World  War  I  pro- 
vided Lithuanian  patriots  with  their 
long-awaited  opr>ortunity  to  regain  their 
long-lost  independence.  In  1917,  200 
Lithuanians  were  allowed  to  hold  a  con- 
gress on  the  future  of  their  nation  and 
on  February  16,  1918,  45  years  ago  this 
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week,  thk  convention  proposed  an  in- 
dependent and  diunestic  Lithuania.  In 
1920  the  Soviet  Union  recognized  Lith- 
uania as  an  independent  nation,  pledg- 
ing: 

RuKla  forever  renounces  all  sovereign 
rlgnte  possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithua- 
nian territory. 

Lithuanians  elected  their  first  Presi- 
dent and  adopted  a  constitution  guar- 
anteeing civil  liberties  and  freedom  for 
all  its  citizens.    In  1921  the  covmtry  was 

admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  where 
it  served  with  many  other  small  states 
as  a  force  for  peace.  But  in  1939  the  So- 
viet Union  ignored  its  pledge  to  Lithu- 
ania and  annexed  the  entire  country  into 
the  U.SJSJI.  Lithuania  was  overrun  by 
successive  waves  of  Soviet,  German,  and 
in  1944  once  again  Soviet  armies. 

On  the  45th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence, Lithuanians  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  pay  tribute  to  their  fellow 
countnrmen  who  have  been  deported  to 
Russia  to  build  up  Soviet  industries. 
They  reiterate  their  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  Sovietization.  by  which  the  con- 
querors woiUd  erase  all  memories  of  the 
ancient  Lithuanian  heritage.  In  this 
dedication  Lithuanians  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  American  people  and 
ttie  whole  free  world.  The  worldwide 
struggle  for  freedom  Is  indivisible  and 
the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
not  forgotten. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
alien  domination  of  Eastern  Europe  by 
Soviet  communism  constitutes  a  heavy 
and  continuing  burden  on  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men  who  believe  in  free 
government.  The  United  States  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  a  nation 
founded  by  freedom-loving  men  can 
never  forget  the  aspirations  of  the 
captive  peoples. 

We  commemorate  today  the  45th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  an 
Independent  state  in  Lithuania.  The 
fuMlhnent  tn  1918  of  the  historic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  people  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  two  decades  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars  dining  which 
Uthuania  assumed  its  proper  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Lithu- 
anians recalled  the  long  years  of  Inde- 
pendence during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  subsequent  period  of  Russian  doml- 
natiMi.  But  the  small  Lithuanian  nation 
had  hardly  recovered  its  independence 
whMi  it  once  again  was  overrun  by  for- 
eign armies  and  fell  victim  to  its  more 
powerful  neighbor.  Today  the  Soviet 
rulers  of  Lithuania  imitate  the  policies 
of  czarist  Russia  and  seek  anew  to  stamp 
out  her  ancient  language,  culture,  and 
religion.  But  the  spirit  of  Lithuanian 
independence  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of 
their  peoide,  and  this  spirit  is  shared 
by  their  friends  and  relatives  in  the  free 
world.  I  am  happy  to  salute  the  Lith- 
uanian people  on  the  45th  anniversary 
of  their  independence. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1963,  peoples  everywhere  who 
cherish  freedom  and  liberty  will  pause 
to  commonorate  the  occasion  of  the  45th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
If  ever  a  people  deserved  the  tributes 
of  mankind  it  is  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  are  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 


February  ^ 


They  have  lost  the  most  cherished  of  all        Mr.    DERWINSKI.    Mr     SoeftV.^ 

gifts— freedom  and  national  independ-  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  thisStSL^ 

l^^'L  ,¥'£"^^  ^^^^  ^.  *  reminder  in  paying  tribute  to  the  brave  peJSK 

of  soviet  Russia's  ruthless  brutality  and  Lithuania  on  the  occasion  of  S  5.2 

''^rnnSL°^<,.i°r"'''H°^^"£?'o     •  ^^"'versary  of  the  restoration  o?LS? 

The  Umted  States  condemned  Soviet  anian  independence 
aggression  in  1940  and  refused  to  recog- 
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nize  Russian  occupation  of  the  country. 
The  sympathies  of  all  Americans  are 
with  the  enslaved  people  of  Lithuania, 
many  of  whom  have  friends  and  relatives 
living  in  the  United  States. 

America,  being  the  melting  pot  of  the 
world,  must  give  recognition  to  the  many 
worthwhile  citizens  who  have  come  from 
Lithuania  and  contributed  so  much  to 
make  America  the  great  Nation  it  is. 
Our  ties  with  the  people  of  that  part  of 
Europe  under  enslavement  by  the  So- 
viets are  bonds  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  more  than  42  million  people  who, 
unfortunately,  are  virtual  captives  of 
their  cruel  and  atheistic  Soviet  Russian 
overlords.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  the  historic  claim  of 
Lithuania  for  independence  will  be  recog- 
nized and  that  it  will  join  the  other  free 
and  independent  nations  of  the  world 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  free- 
dom-loving men  and  women  everjrwhere 
today  in  saluting  the  people  of  Lithuania 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  independence 
and  in  expressing  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  day  shall  not  be  far  away  when 
Lithuania  will  once  again  be  free. 

This  celebration  today  is  a  most  Impor- 
tant and  significant  event,  for  it  serves 
to  underline  in  a  dramatic  way  our  ob- 
ligation as  Americans  to  carry  out  the 
objective  to  which  we  have  long  been 
committed  of  seeing  to  it  that  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world,  all  those 
who  still  remain  in  tyranny  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  shall  again  join  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

The  other  day  in  referring  to  the  need 
to  get  Soviet  troops  out  of  Cuba  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  told  his  news  conference, 
this  is  "unfinished  business." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and  all 
the  other  captive  nations  of  the  world 
is  also  "unfinished  business"  for  our 
country  and  our  people.  This  anniver- 
sary day  today  will  have  served  a  pro- 
found purpose  if  it  does  nothing  more 
than  to  remind  ourselves,  and  to  remind 
the  world  of  this  solemn  pledge  and  of 
our  determination  to  see  it  carried  out 

The  other  day.  In  an  effort  to  imderline 
my  own  feelings  on  this  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reintroduced  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Captive  Nations  Committee  of  this 
House.  I  think  creation  of  a  separate 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  study 
ways  and  means  for  accomplishing  this 
goal  of  freedom  for  Lithuania  and  all 
other  nations  under  the  heel  of  the  Com- 
munist boot  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  the  realization  of  our  Ideal.  I 
trust  and  hope  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove the  creation  of  this  committee  in 
this  present  session.  Surely,  there  could 
be  no  finer  anniversary  gift  for  the  peo- 
ple Of  Lithuama,  as  well  as  for  all  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent. 


Llthn. 
Lithuania  shah- 
much  in  common  with  other  people  J 
Eastern  Europe  who  are  oppressed  2 
the  tyrannical  atheistic  Soviet  regime 

It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  •» 
pay  tribute  to  the  courageous  spirit  oi 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  to  reemphi 
Size  their  aspirations  for  freedom  it  il 
especially  interesting  to  note  also  thi 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  leadm 
have  been  particularly  vigorous  in  thrtr 
spirit  of  Independence  as  evidenced  br 
the  existence  in  Washington  of  a  Llthn 
anian  legation. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  uthu 
anian  Independence  Day,  it  is  important 
that  we  discuss  the  future  of  Lithuanii 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  efTecS 
ways  to  bring  about  freedom  for  the« 
heroic  peoples,  as  well  as  for  the  peopla 
Of  all  the  captive  nations,  is  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  The  work  of  such  i 
committee  would  be  a  major  s+ep  in 
thoroughly  exposing  Soviet  coloniabaa 
to  the  world  and  In  maintaining  the 
spirit  of  independence  that  marks  these 
brave  peoples.  Through  such  a  commit- 
tee,  it  would  be  our  hope  that  all  the 
captive  nations  now  suffering  under 
Communist  domination  will  be  free  once 
more  and  resume  their  proud  and  right- 
ful  position  among  the  free  nations  rf 
the  world. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obserr- 
ance  of  an  anniversary  of  the  declaiv 
tion  of  independence  is  an  occasion  f« 
festivities  and  celebrations  in  most  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Today  ve 
are  observing  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
gaining  of  independence  by  the  small 
Baltic  country  of  Lithuania.  Unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  join  in  a  celebration  of 
this  occasion  with  all  of  our  Lithuanlin 
friends.  The  observance  of  this  day 
serves  more  as  a  reafilrmatlon  of  the 
hope  that  Americans,  and  free  Lithua- 
nians everywhere,  have  of  seeing  the  re- 
emergence  of  a  free,  independent 
Lithuania.  It  will  be  only  then  that  we 
would  join  our  Lithuanian  friends  in  Joy- 
ful and  glorious  celebration. 

The  Lithuanians  have  had  a  long  hi^ 
tory  of  suffering.  However,  they  hare 
continuously  emerged  from  this  suffer- 
ing with  pride  and  victory.  The  emer- 
gence of  Lithuania  as  a  nation-state 
dates  back  to  1253  when  a  delegate  of 
Pope  Innocent  IV  crowned  King  Mln- 
daugas  ruler  of  the  unified  principalities. 
The  Lithuanian  kingdom  extended  iti 
domain  over  territories  beyond  its  bor- 
ders, including  parts  of  present  Byelo- 
russia and  of  the  present  Russia  SSM. 
Later,  when  the  Lithuanian-Polish  union 
was  formed,  the  dual  monarchy's  domain 
was  extended  to  the  south  and  west,  es- 
tablishing a  powerful  state  In  the  heart 
of  north  central  Europe.  This  union, 
first  established  as  a  personal  union 
through  the  marriage  in  1386  of  Queen 
Jadwiga  of  Poland  and  Grand  Duke  Ja- 
giello  of  Lithuania,  was  further  cement- 
ed by  the  act  of  Lublin  in  1572. 


Ttxe  dissolution  of  this  union  came  in 
1795,  when  Poland  was  partitioned  and 
ceued  to  be  an  independent  state,  and 
Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Russia.  Prom 
this  point  on  Lithuania's  fate  was  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  Russian  imperialism. 
The  cruel,  oppressive  policies  of  the 
czarists  of  the  18th  century  would  only 
be  replaced  by  the  refined,  but  not  less 
cruel,  methods  of  the  Soviets  of  the  20th 
century. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  of  the  chaos  created  by  the 
Russian  revolution,  a  council  of  200 
Lithuanian  delegates,  on  February  18, 
1918,  proclaimed  an  Independent  Lithu- 
anian state  based  on  democratic  princi- 
ples. This  new  Lithuanian  nation 
suffered  many  birth  pains  in  its  early 
days  of  existence.  It  was  not  until  July 
12,  1920,  that  Russia  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania,  recognizing  it  as 
an  mdependent  nation  and  pledging  to 
respect  Lithuanian  sovereignty.  This. 
however,  was  only  a  delaying  tactic.  For 
when  the  opportunity  came  in  1940,  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  violation  of  Its  1920 
treaty  obligations,  annexed  Lithuania. 

This  day,  the  45th  armiversary  of  the 
emergence  of  an  Independent  Lithuania, 
serves  not  only  as  an  indicator  of  Soviet 
disregard  for  the  right  of  national  self- 
determination,  but  also  as  a  reminder  to 
the  free  world  that  freedom  is  constantly 
being  threatened.  Let  us  today  join  our 
Lithuanian  friends  in  a  reafarmation  of 
the  persevering  hope  that  Lithuania  wiU 
soon  be  free. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday  marks  the  45th  anniversary  of 
tbe  proclamation  of  Independence  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  However,  this  free- 
dom was  short  lived.  For  in  1940.  the 
Russians  forcibly  took  over  the  country 
and  unjustly  deprived  the  people  of  their 
rights. 

In  its  22  years  of  independence, 
Lithuania  showed  the  world  what  a 
proud  and  industrious  people  can  do. 
Among  the  products  of  these  golden 
yeaxs  when  Lithuanians  were  free  from 
foreign  tyranny  were  Improvements  In 
transportation  and  education,  great 
Strides  in  land  reform  and  social  legisla- 
tion and  remarkable  gains  in  material 
and  spiritual  well-being. 

The  yoke  of  Soviet  Imperialism  has  en- 
slaved Lithuania.  Her  people  have  been 
deported  and  mass  murdered.  Religion 
has  been  ruthlessly  suppressed  and  free- 
dom obliterated. 

But  the  light  of  freedom  still  bums  in 
the  hearts  of  Lithuanians.  They  have 
known  and  gloried  in  its  experience.  We 
Americans  must  share  the  struggles  of 
LithiuuUa  for  a  free  future,  a  future 
where  Lithuania  will  take  its  proud  place 
once  more  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  my  home  community  of  Rochester, 

N.Y.,  our  Lithuanian- Americans  have 
made  splendid  contributions  to  the 
wealth  and  culture  of  their  adopted  land. 
We  are  richer  for  their  industry  and 
talent,  for  their  pride  and  love  of 
freedom. 

This  Sunday  in  Rochester,  the  Lithu- 
anian-American Council,  Rochester 
chapter,  will  commemorate  ibis  anni- 
versary of  Independence.    TTieir  speaker 
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will  be  Eng.  Juosas  Mlklovas,  who  last 
summer  escaped  from  Russian  oppres- 
sion whUe  visiting  Paris  with  a  U5J8JI. 
excursion.  He  has  been  granted  per- 
mission to  live  In  this  country  where  he 
Is  a  noble  example  of  the  yearning  of 
his  people  to  walk  once  more  in  the  sun- 
light of  freedom. 

To  Peter  Norkelunas,  chapter  presi- 
dent, and  the  members  of  the  Uthua- 
nlan-Americem  community  in  Rochester, 
we  send  our  greetings  on  this  important 
occasion.  And,  we  send  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  their  compatriots  in  Lithu- 
ania. We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  can  celebrate  their  second  liberation 
from  Russian  misrule. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wars  of  the  20th  century  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  lives  of  the  world's  na- 
tions, but  for  the  Lithuanians  they  have 
been  drastic  turning  points.  After  120 
years  of  subjugation  by  the  Russian 
czars,  this  Baltic  country  unerged  from 
the  First  World  War  as  an  independent 
nation.     The  45th  anniversary  of   this 

happy  event  is  being  celebrated  this 
month.  Unfortunately,  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  did  not  outlive  the  peace.  For 
the  second  time  it  became  a  battleground 
in  the  struggle  between  Germans  and 
Russians.  After  World  Warl  the  Lithu- 
anians had  been  able  to  free  themselves 
from  a  Russia  torn  internally  by  revolu- 
tion and  weakened  by  the  war  effort,  but 
the  Russians  of  1945  were  much  more 
]X>werful  and  held  E^astem  Em^pe  in  an 
iron  grip. 

Lithuania  thus  remained  under  the 
Russian  yoke  as  a  constituent  republic 
of  the  UJSJBJL  The  story  of  tbe  poet- 
wmr  period  has  been  one  of  increasing 
regimentation  imposed  hy  tbe  Central 
Soviet  Government,  infiltration  by  Rus- 
sians, and  suppresslcms  of  religious  and 
ciiltural  freedoms.  If  the  First  World 
War  meant  national  liberation  for  the 
Lithuanians,  tbe  Second  World  War 
meant  enslavonent.  This  is  a  lesson 
which  we  must  all  keep  in  mind  as  we 
worit  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
refugee  from  present-day  Lithuania 
brought  word  that  the  hope  for  freedom 
lives  on  and  that  the  majority  of  his 
f eUow  coontrymoi  continue  to  strive  for 
the  UberatlOQ  of  tbeir  naticm.  Even  after 
22  years  of  brutal  subjugation,  the  spirit 
of  freedom  remains  in  the  hearts  of  a 
conquered  people.  That  Is  why  we  in 
the  United  States  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
so  that  the  spcu-k  will  not  be  extin- 
guished. 

After  living  imder  Russian  tyranny  for 
many  centuries,  the  Lithuanians  took  the 
opportunity  to  proclaim  themselves  inde- 
pendent when  the  Bolsheviks,  during 
World  War  I,  seized  control  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  and  the  Russian  Army 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  Ldthuanian 
territory.  The  German  occupying  force 
was  sympathetic  to  the  overtures  of  the 
people  to  hold  a  national  congress;  and 
it  was  this  congress  which  had  the  cour- 
age to  proclaim,  on  February  16.  1918, 
Independence  for  their  country. 

Shortly  after  this  declaration  was  an- 
nocmced,  a  now-defeated  Germany  with- 
drew   from    the    eastern    frontiers    of 


Lithuania  but  still  held  sway  over  the 
western  provinces.  No  sooner  had  one 
occupying  force  withdrawn  when  an- 
other took  possession — the  Btrisherlks 
from  Russia  seized  the  eastern  pror- 
inces  and  withdrew  only  afttr  a  Joint 
Polish-Lithuanian  army  appeared  to  free 
all  Lithuanian  lands.  By  1920  Lithuania 
was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  state  and 
was  admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations 
the  following  year. 

Free  Lithuania  existed  imtil  the  out- 
breeJc  of  World  War  n  when  German  and 
Russian  forces  fought  once  more  for 
possession  of  its  territory.  Although  re- 
sistance was  organized  against  the 
Invading  armies,  it  was  soon  over- 
whelmed. Lithuania  ceased  to  be  a  state 
when  It  was  forcefully  Incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  the  United 
States  has  steadfastly  refused  to  recog- 
nize this  Communist  land  grab. 

Those  patriots  who  fought  and  died  for 
their  country  have  been  eulogized  by 
those  who  escaped  to  freedom.  Neither 
have  those  Lithuanians  who  remained 
in  their  homeland  or  were  exiled  to 
Siberian  wastelands  been  forgotten.  The 
hope  for  their  Independence  lives  on  In 
the  hearts  of  all  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world.  On  this  day,  February  16, 
we  salute  these  Lithuanians  throughout 
the  world  and  extend  to  them  the  wish 
that  their  homeland  may  soon  be  free 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16  will  mark  a  very  special  anniversary  to 
Lithuanian  history.  On  that  day  45 
years  ago  an  independent  Uthuania 
again  Joined  the  family  of  nations.  One- 
himdred  and  twenty  yean  before.  In 
1795,  this  once  mighty  state  was  greedily 
partitioned  by  its  powerful  neighbors. 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  But  these 
years  of  foreign  domination  did  not 
stamp  out  the  Lithuanian  love  for  liberty. 
Revolts  diulng  this  period  against  the 
Russian  overlords  attested  to  the  failure 
of  the  czarist  Russiflcation  program 
which  sought  to  stamp  out  the  distinct 
Lithuanian  language,  culture  and  cus* 
toms. 

World  War  I  offered  the  Uthuanians 
the  opportunity  for  tbe  realization  of 
their  long  held  dream  of  independence. 
In  the  midst  of  destruction  and  impover- 
ishment the  freedom  loving  LMbuazdans 
proclaimed  a  democratic  Republic  which 
they  socm  defended  successfully  against 
foreign  encroachment.  But  their  long- 
awaited  and  haotl-won  freedom  did  not 
last  long.  Llthus  'la's  powerfxil  neigh- 
bors, Nazi  Germa  y  and  Soviet  Russia. 
had  no  intention  f  allowing  Lithuania 
to  remain  indepei  dent.  In  1938  they 
again  partitioned  tl  ->  land  between  them 
and  Lithuania  once  more  foiuul  itseif 
uiKler  Russian  domination.  Today,  tbe 
Soviets  are  again  attempting  to  force  the 
brave  Lithuanians  into  a  Russian  mold. 

We  Join  with  the  many  fine  Americans 

of  Lithuanian  descent  in  celebrating 
Lithuanian  Irnlependence  Day  and  in 
honoring  the  many  Lithuanian  patriots 
who  have  given  their  Uves  that  the  q>irit 
of  a  free  Lithuania  might  live  and  find 
expression  In  an  independent  state. 
Some  day  a  Repuldic  of  Lithuania  will 
surely  emerge  in  which  the  Lithaanians 
can  again  ezerclae  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  determine  Its  own  destiny. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16. 1918.  the  Lithuanian  people 
proclaimed  their  Independence  and  es- 
tablished a  democratic  republic.  Thus 
the  Lithuanians,  who  had  suffered  vinder 
Russian  autocracy  since  1795.  became 
masten  of  their  own  destiny  and  en- 
Joyed  freedom  in  their  homeland  for  the 
next  20  years.  These  fruitful  decades 
were  followed  by  events  which  once  again 
placed  Lithuania  at  the  mercy  of  ruth- 
less conquerors.  Since  1944  the  Baltic 
country  has  been  forcibly  Incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  constituent 
republic.  Although  deprived  of  their 
freedom,  the  Lithuanians  are  resisting 
Soviet  attempts  to  stamp  out  their  na- 
tional integrity.  That  the  Lithuanians 
will  again  be  free  to  develop  their  na- 
tional heritage  is  our  fervent  hope  on  the 
occasion  of  the  45th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day. 

Mr.  DEROUNLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February   16  Lithuanians  all  over  the 
world  celebrate  the  45th  anniversary  of 
their  Independence,  but  their  homeland 
remains  under  the  alien  yoke  of  Soviet 
cwnmunlsm.    Whether  in  exile  or  resid- 
ing  in  their  native  land,   Lithuanians 
have  set  I4>art  this  day  to  reaffirm  their 
devotion  to  the  historic  tradition  of  Lith- 
uanian national  independence.    Like  the 
Russian  czars  who  tried  to  impose  their 
way  of  life  on  this  sturdy  little  nation 
before  World  War  I.  the  Soviet  rulers 
have  been  imable  to  erase  the  memories 
of  Lithuanian  language,  culture,  and  re- 
ligion.   Lithuanians  recall  the  congress 
of  200  citizens  which  declared  a  free,  in- 
dependent, and  democratic  Lithuania  In 
1918;.  they  recall  the  civil  UberUes  which 
that  government  guaranteed,   and   the 
peaceful   and   constructive   role   which 
Lithuania  played  in  international  affairs 
between  the  two  world  wars.    The  In- 
dependence Lithuania  achieved  in  1918 
marked  the  fulfillment  of  ancient  aspi- 
rations, for  during  the  Middle  Ages  Lith- 
uania was  a  great  Central  European  na- 
tion.   We  share  the  hope  of  courageous 
Lithuanians  that  the  renewal  of  their 
freedom  is  not  far  off.    I  am  proud  to 
Join  my  fellow  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  who  yearn  for  national  inde- 
pendence    with     political     and     social 
Justice. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Blr.  Speaker.  Lithuania, 
as  an  Independent  nation,  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1940,  the  territory  has  been  subjected 
to  brutal  treatment.  Thousands  of  its 
inhabitants  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Massacres  Instigated  by  Communist  au- 
thorities have  annihilated  entire  villages 
with  the  death  toll  for  the  entire  nation 
running  into  the  thoiisands.  Much  of 
the  land  has  been  allotted  to  Russians 
who  have  been  settled  on  Lithuanian 
territory.  The  situation  is  grim  and  ap- 
pears hopeless.  But  recent  refugees 
bring  word  that  the  people  continue  to 
strive  for  democratic  privileges  and. 
above  all,  for  independence. 

Lithuania  has  existed  as  a  modem  na- 
tion in  this  century.  Czarist  Russia  had 
claimed  the  land  as  part  of  its  empire 
since  the  18th  century,  but  the  Lithua- 
nian nationals  established  their  own 
government  and  declared  themselves 
free  and  sovereign  from  Russian  rule  on 


February  16,  1918.  It  is  this  act  on  that 
day  which  we  commemorate  as  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  dedaraUon  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuanian  nationals  scattered 
throughout  the  world  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedom  for  their  homeland. 
They  remember  that  those  who  re- 
mained under  the  oppressive  Communist 
nile  once  enjoyed  rights  as  freemen. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Commxmist  takeover;  it  has 
continued  to  bolster  the  morale  of  the 
people  through  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. 

All  of  us.  then,  must  do  our  part  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom.  We  call 
attention  to  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, their  symbol  of  hberty,  and 
extend  to  the  Lithuanian  people  the  hope 
that  their  nation  may  once  more  be- 
come a  part  of  the  world  community, 
free  and  sovereign.  Therefore.  I  salute 
the  indomitable  spirit  displayed  by  these 
courageous  people  and  their  unyielding 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  to- 
talitarianism. Lithuania  will  always  ex- 
ist as  a  nation  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  people  who  recognize  the  dignity  and 
inherent  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 16th  of  each  year  is  celebrated  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  wherever  they 
may  be.  as  the  date  of  their  national  in- 
dependence. It  Is  the  Lithuanian  Fourth 
of  July.  This  February  16  as  for  many 
years  past  is  a  joyous  one  because  it  re- 
minds them  of  their  heritage  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  sad  one  because  since  1920 
that  date  has  been  celebrated  in  absentia 
insofar  as  Lithuania's  freedom  is  con- 
cerned. Since  1921  Lithuania  has  been 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Theh-  independence  has  vanished.  It 
lives  in  the  feelings  and  the  desires  of 
the  liberty-loving  Lithuanians. 

At  the  present  time,  as  I  speak,  some 
3  million  Lithuanians  are  held  in  bond- 
age by  their  stern  masters  from  the 
Kremlin.  At  the  present  time  there 
seems  to  be  lltUe  hope  for  Lithuanian 
freedom.  This  Is  an  iUuaion.  Some  da>. 
and  I  hope  in  the  not  too  distant  future! 
Lithuania  will  be  governed  by  Lithua- 
nians who  will  determine  the  destiny  of 
their  nation  in  accordance  with  the  true 
wishes  and  desires  of  all  free  men.  Until 
that  day  arrives  I  salute  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  their  never-ending  desire  to 
be  free. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Russian  aggression  in  1940 
Lithuania  would  be  celebrating  this  week 
the  45th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence. Instead,  only  those  Lithuanians 
no  longer  living  in  their  homeland  can 
freely  celebrate  this  national  holiday. 

It  was  on  February  16.  1918.  that  the 
little  Republic  declared  herself  free  of 
the  ancient  Russian  tjTanny.  Twenty- 
two  years  later  this  freedom  was  brutally 
betrayed  by  a  new  tyrant.  Joseph  Stalin. 

Yet  the  memory  of  liberty  survives  in 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States. 

Soviet  propaganda  asserting  that 
these   captive   peoples   rejoice   in   their 

Tliese  nations  cannot  be  rescued  from 
their  serfdom  at  the  cost  of  a  third 
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global  war.  for  the  price  would  be  t«. 
great  for  humanity  to  pay.  But  th-2 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  free  »Sw 
Some  day,  when  the  Communist  ^^ 
has  cnunbled,  they  will  be  free  iSSir 
In  the  meantime,  we  take  every  oddoT 
tunity  to  conllnn  our  friendship  wS 
Lithuanians  everywhere  and  salute  thM* 
for  their  past  and  future  victories 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker  for'imw, 
than  120  years,  from  1795  until  1917^! 
Lithuanian  people  longed  for  their' S* 
Uverance  from  czarist  oppression  ThL 
they  saw  their  long-cherished  dn^ 
come  true  in  1918.  When  the  aS3 
regime  in  Russia  was  overthrown  th*. 
were  free.  Lithuania  proclaimed  its  na 
tional  independence  on  February  Uu 
years  ago.  '  " 

Thenceforth  for  more  than  two  dec 
ades  these  proud  Baltic  people  enjo^ 
their   weU-earned  Independence     The* 
organized  a  democratic  form  of  govern 
ment.  rebuilt  their  war-ravaged  coun" 
try,  revived  their  national  instituUoiu 
and  made  distinct  advances  on  the  » 
cial.    economic,    political,    and   cultural 
fronts.     Their  country  grew  prosperoui 
and  strong.    Lithuania  thus  once  more 
became  an  honored  member  of  the  free 
community  of  nations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  hopeful 
Republic  thus  born  and  reared  under  the 
care  of  patriotic  Lithuanians  was  not  to 
have  a  long  life.  In  the  world  turmoil 
of  the  late  1930's  Lithuania's  indepMid- 
ence  was  put  in  jeopardy.  In  the  fall  of 
1939.  she  was  forced  into  a  nonaggics- 
sion  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  In 
the  summer  of  1940  she  was  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Empire.  An  independent 
Lithuanian  Republic  then  ceased  to 
exist. 

Ever  since  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
been  denied  freedom  in  their  homeland. 
During  the  last  war  the  country  wu 
under  Nazi  occupation  for  3  years; 
in  1944  the  equally  dreaded  Red  Army 
returned,  with  its  commissars  and  secret 
police,  and  there  it  remains  to  this  day. 
The  hapless  Lithuanian  people  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  outside  and  the  country 
has  been  forcibly  and  pitifully  estranged 
from  the  free  world.  Such  is  the  un- 
happy lot  of  these  gallant  and  gifted 
Lithuanians.  On  this  45th  anniversary 
of  their  Independence  Day  I  know  free 
people  everywhere  hope  and  pray  for 
their  deliverance  from  Commimlst  to- 
talitarian tyranny  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
the  Father  of  Our  Country,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  pause  to  salute  the 
anniversary  of  a  determined  people. 

For  it  was  in  1918  that  Lithuania  shook 
off  120  years  of  czarist  rule  and  became 
free.  Hers  has  been  a  history  of  strug- 
gle. The  light  of  freedom  has  tempo- 
rarily dimmed  for  Lithuania  under  the 
grinding  heel  of  Communist  Russia. 

We  who  enjoy  freedom  join  Lithuania 
in  her  fight  for  freedom.  We  hold  reso- 
lute the  faith  that  the  joys  of  freedom 
will  again  return  to  that  land. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  booklet  issued  by  UNESCO,  an  inter- 
nationally operated  organization  which 
continually   attacks   the   United  States 
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^ytiile  drawing  30  percent  of  its  financial 
llfeMnc  from  our  Treasury. 

This  organization  has  distributed  a 
booklet  prepared  by  two  Communists. 
lYte  booklet  claims  that  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  lithuania  joined  the  Communist 
^rxaii  of  their  own  free  will.  Anyone 
^fbo  knows  these  people,  their  fierce 
pride  of  hwneland,  their  respect  and 
longing  for  liberty  knows  that  this  is 
a  heartiess  travesty.  Our  United  Na- 
tions delegation  undermines  the  cause  of 
free  Lithuania  by  its  inaction  in  not 
stopping  UNESCO  from  publishing  and 
distributing  this  vicious  untruth  about 
these  Baltic  nations. 

'nm)Ugh  years  of  Russian  and  Ger- 
man occupancy,  Lithuania  has  risen 
from  the  ashes  of  oppression  with  re- 
newed vigor.  Let  us  take  a  moment  as 
we  cherish  the  memory  of  a  man  who  did 
much  to  bring  freedom  to  us,  to  express 
our  sympathy  and  offer  our  moral  and 
spiritual  assistance  to  these  brave  people 
who  want  simply  to  live  their  hves  in 
freedom. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  friends  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  commemorate  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  independence  as 
a  nation.  This  tiny  but  proud  country 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  Communist  op- 
pre.ssion  on  the  15th  of  June  1940.  Un- 
fortunately, Lithuania  was  one  of  the 
f\rst  sovereign  states  to  fall  prey  to  Rus- 
sian imi>erialism.  Its  bondage  is  a  vivid 
example  of  Red  colonialism. 

By  remembering  Lithuania's  day  of 
national  independence,  we  not  only 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom  but  keep  the 
flame  of  hope  alive  for  those  living  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Lithuanian  American  Infor- 
mation Center  of  New  York  City  and. 
m  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
American  Lithuanian  Citizens  Club  and 
tlie  United  American-Lithuanian  Relief 
Fund  for  their  energetic  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  freedom  for  their 
friends  and  relatives  now  in  Cooununist 
captivity. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ironies  of  postwar  international  de- 
velopments Is  the  contrast  between  the 
progressive  liberation  of  colonial  peoples 
by  their  European  metroF>oles  and  the 
increasing  subjection  of  the  peoples  in 
the  Soviet  empire.  It  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading to  apply  the  label  of  "colonial- 
ism" to  the  Soviet  form  of  expansion. 
Within  the  Soviet  orbit  there  is  a  wide 
range  from  the  fairly  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent-minded Poland  to  the  com- 
pletely subjugated  national  minorities 
within  the  UJ3.S.R.  The  case  of  Lithua- 
nia and  the  two  other  Baltic  countries 
certainly  fits  into  the  latter  category. 
Their  situation  is  all  the  more  painful 
because  of  the  brutal  maimer  in  which 
they  were  taken  over  by  the  Russians. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the 
methods  of  colonization  during  the  19th 
century  and  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury were  often  less  than  civilized.  Nor 
can  one  refute  that  the  motives  of  the 
European  pwwers  were  frequently  selfish 
ones  of  power  rivalries.  Yet  in  many 
cases  there  was  a  higher  purpose — one 
of  bringing  the  benefits  of  Western  civili- 
zation to  backward  people,  of  the  "white 
man's  burden."   The  process  of  decoloni- 


zation has  beoi  marked  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  partronlzing  attitude  is 
not  the  best  way  to  prwnote  the  develop- 
ment of  these  areas,  however  much  they 
can  profitably  learn  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced Western  countries.  But  the 
essential  fact  to  recall  is  that  the  colo- 
nizing powers  did  not  consider  the  peo- 
ples and  territories  which  they  took  over 
as  independent  entities  with  recognized 
status  and  rights  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. These  peoples  and  territories  are 
now  gradually  earning  this  recognition 
as  they  free  ttiemselves  and  become  na- 
tions. Against  this  background  the 
perfidious  Soviet  takeover  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  republics  during 
World  War  n  is  all  the  more  distasteful. 
For  the  Soviets  had  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lithuania  in  1920,  recognizing  it  as 
an  independent  nation  and  renouncing 
forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty.  Yet  in 
the  early  days  of  World  War  II  the 
Kremlin  imposed  its  will  on  the  little 
republic  and  absorbed  it  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Soviets'  ruthless  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  an  independent  nation  is  the 
lesson  of  the  Lithuanian  case.  It  is  a 
bitter  lesson  for  the  Lithuanians,  who 
on  February  16  observe  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  their  national  independence 
day. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  PLEA  FOR  THE 
RETARDED  AND  MENTALLY  TT.T. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  pay  a  tribute,  speaking  less  on 
an  impulse  of  my  own.  and  much  more, 
I  Uke  to  think,  as  an  echo  of  gratitude 
deep  from  the  heart  of  the  American 
people.  This  tribute  is  directed  to  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  reasons  for  my  com- 
mendation bear  no  relationship  to  the 
realms  of  controversy.  I  am  firm  in  my 
belief  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
our  country  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  democratic  process,  something  in  the 
quality  of  our  choice  of  an  incumbent  for 
the  Presidential  oflBce,  has  almost  invari- 
ably put  into  the  White  House  men  who. 
in  the  character  of  their  leadership,  pos- 
sessed great  goodness  of  heart. 

Ovu-  study  of  the  Presidential  inaugu- 
rals, of  the  messages  of  the  Presidents 
to  the  Congress,  even  our  Presidential 
war  messages — most  notably  in  the  case 
of  President  Lincoln  whom  we  especially 
honor  this  month — reveals  strong  and 
ennobUng  characteristics  of  compassion. 
I  find  this  particularly  striking  and  dra- 
matic m  the  case  of  President  Kennedy 
and  markedly  so  as  evidenced  in  his  mes- 
sage to  this  body  on  February  5,  when  he 
asked  for  help,  on  a  broad  and  sweeping 
basis,  for  the  retarded  and  the  mentally 
ill.  He  asked  for  the  degree  of  help,  not 
as  one  might  seem  to  have  a  favorite 


charity,  but  to  meet  and  match  and  con- 
quer the  problem  in  its  full  dimension. 
And  to  do  It  effectively,  simply,  practi- 
cally, with  professional  and  scientific 
certitude,  and  rid  us  as  much  as  possible 
of  a  condition  too  long  neglected. 

The  message  wept  no  tears  and  yet 
what  mattered  so  much  to  me  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  furthest  from  being 
a  routine  document.  It  contained  in 
its  relatively  cool,  yet  sympathetic,  but 
commonsense  terms,  a  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, that  brings  to  bear  the  full  force  of 
the  Presidential  influence  on  a  healtii 
and  social  tragedy  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  our  country.  We  see  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  going  out  of 
his  way  so  that  his  words  and  the  great 
majesty  of  his  office  may  be  used  to  help 
Americans  of  whatever  condition,  but 
especially  the  poor  and  near  poor,  to 
a  normal  state  of  mental  health.  In 
this  case,  he  spoke  for  the  neglected 
men,  women  and  children,  in  an  area 
of  medicine  that,  s(Hnetimes  It  seems 
to  me,  more  than  any  other,  should 
touch  and  arouse  the  human  heart. 

It  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  calls  forth 
from  me  these  words  of  commendation. 

A    WHOLLY    NEW  NATIOHAL  APPROACB  IS  WCEOEO 

Here  the  President  was  speaking  for 
an  overlooked  and  discarded  fragment 
of  mankind,  that  has  no  lobbyist,  no 
voice,  no  power,  no  votes  even.  The 
President  asked  not  for  some  little 
gesture  of  relief  but,  meeting  the  issue 
broadside,  he  asked  that  we  seek  to  con- 
quer it  completely  with  "a  wholly  new 
national  approach."  He  spoke  for  the 
two  classes  of  the  neglected — the  men- 
tally ill  and  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
institutionalized  number  something  jJire 
800,000.  Of  these,  there  are  600,000 
mentally  ill  and  over  200.000  who  are 
mentally  retarded.  These  people  are 
generally  without  means,  inarticulate, 
unrepresented,  and  generally  ignored. 
They  are  without  influence,  without  any 
capacity  for  what  is  known  in  politics 
and  international  negotiations  as  the 
quid  pro  quo.  The  President  spoke  for 
those  who  can  never  hope,  during  their 
illness,  to  speak  for  themselves,  if.  in- 
deed, ever. 

What  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  has  done  is  to  throw 
a  shaft  of  blinding  Ught  down  the  souls 
and  the  consciences  of  every  American 
and  to  present  us  with  an  eminent  ex- 
ample we  can  all  seek  to  emulate  for  the 
good  of  our  people  and  our  country. 

And,  if  I  may  say  so,  for  our  own  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  uplift. 

There  were  no  pickets  at  the  Presi- 
dent's door  urging  him.  There  were  rw 
special  interest  groups  confronting  him 
with  some  kind  of  nuisance  values  that 
needed  to  be  dealt  with.  He  could  have 
dealt  with  the  matter  as  a  minor  item 
in  a  special  budget. 

Instead  he  seized  upon  it,  with  both 
fists,  and  without  mitigating  his  Interest 
and  attention  to  the  vast  Issues  that 
threaten  domestic  tranquiUity  and  world 
peace,  gave  it  the  fullness  of  his  strength, 
his  drive  and  his  specific  concern. 
There  were  lui  delegations,  no  conunit- 
tees  with  flags,  no  special  ambassadors 
to  persuade  him  to  this  additional  task — 
only  the  voiceless,  distorted,  empty-eyed 
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mass  ol  the  institutionalized  and  the 
anonymous,  the  mentally  ill  and  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  President  spoke 
for  the  nearly  1^0.000  all  told  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  who  every  year,  he 
said,  receive  treatment  in  hospitals  and 
asylums  throughout  the  land.  They  are 
the  wholly  and  absolutely  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  indiscriminate  cruelty  of  the 
wild  forces  of  natiire  that  man  has  not 
been  able  to  bring  under  his  total  and 
positive  control.  It  is  to  the  good  of  our 
record  as  a  people  that  in  recent  years 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Illness  and  Health, 
which  professionally  treats  this  subject 
as  a  national  emergency,  and  through 
many  other  groups,  a  public  awareness 
has  come  about  that  holds  great  promise. 

The  Commission  issued  its  final  and 
very  Uliuninating  report  as  recently  as 
1961.  This  Commission  is  the  fruit  of 
Public  Law  No.  182,  approved  in  1955,  a 
forward  looking  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
The  report  of  which  I  speak  is  a  study 
by  experts  from  36  organizations  that 
constituted  the  Commission.  By  way  of 
indicating  the  depth  of  feeling  that  al- 
ready Invests  the  people's  involvement  In 
this  harrowing  problem,  I  like  to  add  that 
the  official  distribution  of  the  Commis- 
sion's final  report  in  book  form  was 
made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the 
American  Legion.  The  current,  full- 
force  participation  and  leadership  of 
President  Kennedy  with  such  forthright 
determination  means  that  a  new  and 
major  vitality  has  entered  the  combat 
zone  and  that  at  long  last  the  victims  of 
mental  retardation  and  mental  Illness 
have  a  champion  speaking  and  acting 
from  the  most  powerful  podium  in  the 
world. 

The  President  pleaded  out  of  a  sym- 
pathy that  I  am  sure  will  move  the  House 
to  action. 

TIilB  situation — 
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of  the  President's  plan.  He  is  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  of 
mental  health.     And  he  tells  us  this: 

The  only  feasible  program  with  a  hope 
for  success  must  not  only  aim  at  the  specific 
causes  and  the  control  of  mental  retardation 
but  seek  solutions  to  the  broader  problems 
of  our  society  with  which  mental  retardation 
Is  so  Intimately  related,    j 

And  at  another  point  he  warns  us  that 
the  idea  that  money  alone  can  resolve 
the  problem  Is  hardly  the  adequate 
answer: 

Merely  pouring  Federal  funds  Into  a  con- 
tlnuatlon  of  the  outmoded  type  of  institu- 
tional care  which  now  prevails  would  make 
little  difference. 

He  adds : 

We  need  a  new  type  of  health  facility,  one 
which  will  return  mental  health  care  to  the 
main  stream  of  American  medicine,  and  at 
the  same  time  upgrade  mental  health 
services. 


He  said— 

has  been  tolerated  far  too  long.  It  has  trou- 
bled our  national  conscience,  but  only  as  a 
problem  unpleasant  to  mention,  easy  to  post- 
pone and  despairing  of  solution.  The 
Federal  Government  despite  the  nationwide 
Impact  of  the  problem,  has  largely  left  the 
solutions  up  to  the  States.  The  States  have 
depended  on  custodial  hospitals  and  homes. 
Many  such  hospitals  and  homes  have  been 
shamefully  understaffed,  overcrowded,  un- 
pleasant institutions  from  which  death  too 
often  provided  the  only  firm  hope  of 
release. 

The     time     has    come     for     a    firm     new 
approach. 

My  piuiMse  is  not  to  discuss  now  the 
nature  of  the  problem  Itself,  nor  the 
design  for  its  solution  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  set  so  clearly  before  us. 
What  I  am  discussing  here  is  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  his  hiunanltarian  qual- 
ity of  leadership  where  acute  himian 
need  stands  out  in  such  stark  and  com- 
pelling relief. 

PRZSmXNT'S  PaOGRAM  HOLDS  OTJT  REAL  PROMISE 

I  pause  here  only  to  make  the  points— 
if  It  needs  to  be  made — that  neither  the 
President,  nor  his  advisers  in  this  field, 
are  seeking  in  any  sense  to  project  the 
Federal  Oovemment  into  another  phase 
of  the  public  welfare.    Suffice  It  to  say 


The  President's  plan,  in  addition  to 
grants  to  the  States,  covers  the  problem 
not  partially  but  in  the  full  and  holds 
out  real  promise  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  sufferers.  Some  of  these  al- 
ready are  feeling  the  advantages  of 
treatment  and  have  been  cured.  Indeed, 
the  President  points  out  that— I  quote 
"community  general  hospitals  in  1961 
treated  and  discharged  as  cured  more 
than  200,000  psychiatric  patients. " 

What  helped  to  do  this,  what  already 
has  done  so  much  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem where  the  most  good  can  be  done— 
in  public  awareness — is  precisely  what 
the  President  has  done  with  this  mes- 
sage.    For  now   the    Presidential    voice 
and  the  Presidential  action,  in  the  past 
as  in  this  instance,  help  to  give  a  wholly 
new  and  more  wholesome  Image  to  the 
question    of    mental    retardation    and 
mental  illness.     The  generality  of  man- 
kind is  now  in  a  better  position  to  deal 
with  it  more  rationally  and  with  less  of 
the  effort  at  concealment  and   the  su- 
perstition     that      formerly      prevailed. 
This,  of  course,  is  of  immeasurable  value 
and   provides   us  with   the   information 
that,  as  a  base,  enables  us  to  do  the 
best  we  can  freely,  openly,  with  wisdom 
and  with  results.    It  is  for  this  sort  of 
personal  Involvement  that  the  President, 
it  seems  to  me.  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  generations  to  the  end  of  time. 
For  mental  Illness,  as  we  know,  has  been 
a  curse  on  the  human  race  since   the 
dawn  of  history. 

Finally,  I  am  enormously  pleased  to 
be  able  to  say  that  President  Kennedy, 
at  this  early  stage  of  his  Presidential 
career,   stands — on    the   human   side — 
already,  in  the  direct  line  of  the  great 
tradition  of  the  noblest  of  our  Presidents. 
For  over  three  decades  I  have  been  in 
and  out  of  this  historic  Chamber  and 
for  over  four  decades  I  have  been  a  par- 
ticipant in  public  life.     I  offer  this  trib- 
ute. Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  feels  that  rarely  has  a  commenda- 
tion been  so  well  deserved  as  this  one. 
The  President's  personal  concern  with 
this  problem,  his  insistent  determination 
not  to  let  it  drift,  and  his  constant  in- 
volvement, will   result   in   an  immense 


for  the  unfortunate  siairerers  who^H' 
this  great  and  good  friend.  ^ 

But.  maybe  also,  in  the  mysteriiyi. 
ways  that  Almighty  God  moves  His  w»? 
ders  to  perform,  the  President's  Intewi 
m  his  helpless  fellow  man,  wiU  give  wa^ 
kind  of  spiritual  strength  and  satl^l* 
tion  to  the  President  which,  in  themS" 
will  enable  him  the  better  to  cam  m 
burdens.  ^'ry  oia 

My  conviction  is  strong  that  in  work 
like  this  God  is  certainly  with  him 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  and  attention 
to  the  very  fine  address  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  The  gentleman  is  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  will.  He  has  always  devoted 
those  fine  talents  to  the  underdog— to 
the  man  who  could  not  help  himself 
The  gentleman  has  illustrated  again  his 
concern  for  those  who  are  helpless.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  fine 
tribute  he  has  oaid  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent will  appreciate  this  tribute  and  the 
gentleman's  strong  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  message.  In  my 
judgment,  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
President   to   a   successful   culmination 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  genOe- 
man. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  WHEN  THE 
THEATER  AND  MOTION-PICTURE 
INDUSTRIES  MUST  ESTABLISH 
AND  ENFORCE  A  CODE  OF  TASTE 
AND  DECENCY  OR  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES  WILL  DO  IT  FOR  THEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rivers  of  Alaska).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Kyl]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  theater  and  motion-pic- 
ture industries  must  take  positive  steps 
to  establish  and  enforce  a  code  of  taste 
and  decency  of  Government  agencies, 
State  and  Federal,  will  do  It  for  them. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  legislation  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  enable  the  police  to 
clean  up  the  theater,  books  and  periodi- 
cals, motion  pictures,  television,  clubs, 
and  so  on  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

President  Kermedy  vetoed  this  meas- 
ure, but  in  doing  so  said  he  was  In  com- 
plete accord  with  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation.  The  President  said  in  his 
veto  message  that  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  a  1961  Supreme  Court  decision 
"which  seems  to  make  the  search  and 
seizure  provisions  of  this  bill  unconsti- 
tutional" and  then  he  made  this  signifi- 
cant point: 

The  people  of  the  District  •hould  be  ade- 
quately protected  against  the  dissemination 
of  Indecent  and  obscene  publications  and 
articles. 


TTie  President  said  the  Congress  should 
reconsider  this  legislation  when  it  con- 
vened in  January  1963.  and  added: 

Such  a  brief  delay  In  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  seems  a  small  price  to  pay 
In  order  to  obtain  an  enforceable  law  which 
will  achieve  the  worthy  objectives  which 
prompted  the  bUl. 

The  increased  use  of  objectionable 
materials  by  the  theater,  motion  pic- 
tures, books  and  periodicals,  and  so  on 
has  been  denounced  by  religious  leaders, 
civic  and  cultural  leaders,  national  par- 
ent-teacher groups,  schools  and  is,  in 
fact,  immense  in  its  overall  proportions. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Eisenhower 
Library  at  Abilene,  Kans.,  May  1,  1962, 
former  President  Eisenhower  said  that 
today  the  movies,  books  and  periodicals, 
and  the  stage  are  "using  vulgarity,  sen- 
suality. Indeed,  downright  filth,  to  sell 
their  wares"  and  he  asked : 

What  has  hapfiened  to  our  concept  of 
beauty  and  decency  and  morality? 

General  Eisenhower  spoke  movingly 
of  the  American  pioneers  who  fought 
droughts  and  floods.  Isolation  and  In- 
dians in  the  great  Western  migration 
and  settlement  of  this  continent. 

Then  he  said  this: 

America  Is  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
world,  and  she  will  never  be  defeated  or 
damaged  seriously  by  anyone  from  the  out- 
side.    Only  Americans  can  ever  hurt  us. 

Recently  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Churches — Protestant — in  a  state- 
ment of  legislative  principles  for  1963.  in- 
cluded the  following  comment  on  mass 
conununications : 

We  are  concerned  with  the  Influence  of 
mass  media  where  It  used  to  excite  prurient 
Interest,  to  offend  decency  and  Is  obscene  or 
portrays  brutality  and  crime  as  desirable  and 
acceptable.  We  are  also  concerned  with  an 
overuse  of  mass  media  to  entertain  rather 
than  to  enhance  knowledge  of  significant 
public  issues  and  problems.  We  support  leg- 
islation which  encourages  the  use  of  mass 
media  In  a  responsible  and  reaaonable  man- 
ner and  which  Improves  the  content,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  of  the  informa- 
tion disseminated. 

The  United  Press  International  re- 
ported on  December  7,  1962,  that  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  issued  a  strong  new  ap- 
peal to  the  movie  industry  to  classify  its 
products  so  parents  can  tell  which  films 
are  fit  for  their  children  to  see. 

They  warned  that  If  the  industry  as  a 
whole  persists  In  Its  refusal  to  provide 
advisory  film  classifications  voluntarily, 
they  would  support  legislation  authoriz- 
ing public  agencies  to  publish  lists  of 
movies  suitable  for  children. 

The  appeal  and  the  warning  emanated 
from  a  committee  of  five  bishops  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.S.  Catholic  hierarchy  to 
keep  a  moral  watch  on  the  movies.  The 
committee  is  headed  by  Archbishop  John 
J  Krol  of  Philadelphia. 

According  to  UPI  the  bishops  com- 
mended public -spirited  theater  owners 
who  have  already  adopted  the  practice 
of  advising  parents,  through  their  ad- 
vertising, that  certain  films  are  for 
adults  only.  But  they  said  that  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America: 
"has  not  only  refused  to  accept  or  sup- 
port a  policy  of  voluntary  classification, 


but  has  time  and  again  registered  effec- 
tive opposition"  to  the  whole  idea. 

These  Catholic  bishops  sharply  chal- 
lenged the  association's  argument  that 
funple  guidance  is  already  available  to 
parents  through  reviews  and  ratings  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Legion  of 
Decency.  In  their  formal  statement  the 
bishops  said : 

This  seemingly  reasonable  argument 
Ignores  the  vital  fact  that  no  rating  service 
covers  all  films  currently  released  in  the 
United  States.  Even  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  Information  are  frequently  »o 
poorly  timed  in  their  release  as  to  be  of  no 
real  service  to  parents. 

The  bishops  went  on  to  point  to  films 
which  they  found  objectionable  and  they 
declared : 

This  was  a  year  in  which  prostitution  re- 
ceived sympathetic  attention  in  several  ma- 
jor films  such  as  "Butterfleld  8,"  "Go  Naked 
In  the  World."  "The  World  of  Suzle  Wong" 
and  "Never  on  Sunday."  Seduction  of  the 
young  was  the  theme  of  "A  Cold  Wind  In 
August."  There  were  six  Instances  of  fllms 
which  presented  Improper  and  dangerous 
standards  for  teenagers:  for  example,  sexual 
promiscuity  of  the  young  in  "Where  the 
Boys  Are"  and  "Parrish."  "Splendor  in  the 
Grass."  Freudian  in  its  preoccupation  with 
sexual  adjustments  In  the  lives  of  adoles- 
cents, laid  on  the  purple  of  eroticism  with 
some  new  bold  strokes. 

A  play  which  was  presented  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  about  3  weeks  ago — where 
almost  anything  can  be  sold  in  the  form 
of  books  and  periodicals,  or  plays,  or  mo- 
tion pictures — was  reviewed  this  way  by 
Newsweek  magazine  in  its  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1963: 

"Natural  Atfuction" 

Whose  bare  foot  la  that  protruding  from 
the  bedclothes  which  cover  a  tangle  of  male 
(Harry  Guardino)  and  female  (Kim  Stan- 
ley )  ?  Shortly,  Miss  Stanley— spilling  out  of 
her  black  nightgown — arises,  gazes  out  at  the 
audience  through  an  imaginary  window,  and 
remarks  that  it's  an  ugly  world.  The  foot 
is  still  in  bed,  which  settles  that  question. 
Miss  Stanley's  Judgment  on  the  audience  In 
this  opening  scene  of  William  Inge's  "Nat\u'al 
Affection"  is  pretty  conclusive,  too.  The 
drooling  ardor  with  which  a  houseful  of 
Broadway  playgoers  lets  Itself  be  tiirned  Into 
a  collective  super-id  by  this  psychiatric  skin 
show  constitutes  one  of  the  uglier  spectacles 
of  the  day. 

All  that  excuses  this  mass  seduction  is  the 
fancy  panoply  of  skills  employed  to  do  It. 
As  the  wretched  heroine  who  must  choose  be- 
tween the  lug  she  Is  living  with  and  an  il- 
legitimate son  home  from  reform  school,  Klm 
Stanley  Is  an  actress  whose  face  can  say  in 
3  seconds  what  three  pages  of  script  couldn't 
render  as  well.  As  the  thickheaded  lover 
who  Is  also  obliging  a  married  woman  across 
the  hall.  Harry  Guardino  is  as  solid  as  the 
proscenium.  As  the  mlxed-up  husband  of 
the  neighbor — himself  homosexually  at- 
tracted to  the  man  who  Is  sharing  his  wife — 
Tom  Bosley  is  so  real  that  his  abasement  is 
embarrassing  to  look  at.  Maneuvering  these 
morally  mephltlc  specimens  about  the  stage. 
Director  Tony  Richardson  Is  as  painstaking 
as  though  he  believed  the  play  had  some- 
thing to  say. 

In  a  way,  it  does.  It  says  that  Tennessee 
Williams  had  a  legitimate  worry  when  he 
confessed  that  jealousy  of  Inge  helped  land 
him  on  a  psychoanalyst's  couch.  There  is 
by  now  almost  nothing  that  Inge  doesn't 
know  about  manipulating  an  audience  with 
measured  doses  of  shock — except  how  to  dis- 
guise what  he  Is  up  to.  Often  admirable  In 
its  sheer  carpentry,  Inge's  play  Is  so  oppor- 


tvmlstically  stuffed  with  little  daintlM  of 
depravity  that  It  even  bypaase*  the  logical 
curt&ln  aiieecb  to  tack  on  a  necrophlHac 
rape.  Under  the  many  layers  of  profeaalonal 
lacquer,  this  is  a  drama  which  forcet  a  stage 
fuU  of  fine  actors  to  do  everytblng  that  Is 
cheap  except  proposition  the  people  in  the 
front   row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  Senate 
District  Committees  are  the  only  city 
council  which  the  Nation's  Capital  has. 
and  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Congress  cannot  wholly  escape  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  kind  of  books  and 
periodicals,  plays,  and  motion  pictures 
which  any  teenager  can  buy  or  see  or  at- 
tend in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Capi- 
tal City  reflects  the  Nation. 

The  Washington.  DC,  Post  published 
an  article  in  its  issue  of  October  21, 1962. 
entitled  "Classification  or  Censorship — 
What's  It  To  Be?"  This  article,  by 
Philip  K.  Scheuer.  gave  considerable 
space  to  the  writings  of  Richard  Dyer 
MacCann.  former  Hollywod  correspond- 
ent for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Mr.  MacCarm  is  docimientary  film  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  and  he  makes  the  following 
telling  argument  for  classification: 

Even  the  most  responsible  family  finds  it 
a  losing  proposition  to  stand  against  the 
local  exhibitor  and  his  vested  interest  in 
young  people.  Obviously  the  folks  are  not 
going  to  all  the  movies  themselves,  and  then 
recommend  certain  ones  to  the  children 
afterward.  How  can  mother  know  what's 
really  in  that  picture  at  the  Grand?  How 
can  father  know  that  the  parents'  groups 
recommended  the  last  six  pictures  only  for 
adults  and  mature  young  people?  Mother 
knows  you  can't  tell  anything  by  the  ad- 
vertising. Father  hasn't  time  to  call  up  the 
PTA.  And  there  is  no  really  accepted  com- 
munity process,  no  familiar  label,  by  which 
movies  can  be  sorted  out. 

Classification  of  films  is  the  most  talked 
about  solution  to  this  mounting  problem. 
It  Is  also  the  most  sensible  solution. 

Most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
have  some  form  of  labeling.  French  are 
perpetually  astonished  that  Americans  per- 
mit motion -picture  theaters  to  seU  tickets 
indiscriminately  to  children.  In  England. 
American  film  distributors  must  submit  to 
classification  like  everybody  else,  and  some- 
times the  limiting  X  label  in  the  adver- 
tisements is  actually  profitable,  because  it 
brings  in  more  of  the  adult  audience. 

Classification  has  already  begun,  in  a 
small  way,  in  this  country.  Adult  tags  have 
been  applied  to  a  number  of  foreign  films. 
Hollywood  distributing  companies  have  used 
adult  labels  occasionally.  But  these  have 
been  more  or  less  voluntary  decisions,  in- 
differently enforced  by  theaters,  and  never 
uniform  throughout  the  country  or  through- 
out the  period  of  release. 

There  Is  Increasing  public  pressure  for 
official  action. 

The  production  code  office  is  as  qualified 
as  anybody  to  undertake  the  service  of  clas- 
sification. Hollywood  producers  wlU  object 
at  first.  They  will  worry  about  the  box 
office.  They  will  protest.  In  the  proud  new 
legal  language  which  permits  them  to  wrap 
themselves  In  the  first  amendment  and  claim 
freedom  of  speech  for  the  screen. 

But  they  will  finally  accept  classification, 
because  it  is  better  than  censorship.  In 
fact,  classification  can  prevent  excesses  of 
censorship,  becavise  a  strong  system  of  cen- 
sorship without  classification  tends  to  pro- 
hibit everything  except  what  la  auitable  for 
children. 

American  exhibitors  are  against  classifi- 
cation, and  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
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has  ao  far  accepted  their  position.  In  their 
eyes,  no  doubt,  every  child  turned  away  from 
the  box  office  U  being  denied  a  fundamental 
right  Americans  have  always  enjoyed.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  so  have  the  morles. 
Now  It  is  clear  that  there  Is  another  con- 
flicting duty  to  be  considered:  The  duty  of 
society  to  lay  down  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  education  of  children. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  first  amendment, 
MacCann  adds,  which  gives  every  10-year- 
old  the  constitutional  right  to  see  "Sud- 
denly, Last  Sununer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
House  resolution  calling  on  the  theater 
and  motion-picture  Indxistrles  to  estab- 
lish industry  codes  of  taste,  decency,  and 
morality  at  least  as  high  as  those  estab- 
lished by  the  motion  picture  industry  in 
the  Motion  Picture  Code  of  1930. 

That  code,  and  the  point  of  view  it  so 
ably  epitomized,  was  formulated  by  Will 
H.  Hays,  who  summed  it  up  this  way: 

This  Industry  must  have,  toward  that 
sacred  thing,  the  mind  of  a  child,  toward 
that  clean  virgin  thing,  that  unmarked  slate, 
the  same  responsibility,  the  same  care  about 
their  impressions  made  upon  it,  that  the 
best  clergyman  or  the  most  inspired  teacher 
would  have. 

The  House  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced today  states  in  part: 

The  House  of  Representatives  urges  all 
persons  engaged  in  producing,  importing, 
presenting,  or  exhibiting  plays  and  motion 
pictures  to  Join  together  in  establishing  and 
enforcing  a  code  of  taste,  decency,  and  mo- 
rality in  order  to  avoid  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  such  a  code  by  govern- 
mental agencies. 

All  Individuals  in  the  theater  and  mo- 
tion pictiu'e  industries  should  take  note 
of  the  practice  in  a  number  of  European 
countries  such  as  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  industry- 
appointed  boards  classify  movies  as  suit- 
able or  unsuitable  for  children  and  mo- 
tion picture  operators  are  required  to 
enforce  the  decisions  of  such  industry- 
appointed  boards. 

The  sentiment  for  classification  of 
movies  is  growing  rapidly  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  supported  by  powerful  re- 
ligious bodies,  as  well  as  leading  educa- 
tional and  civic  groups.  Support  for 
classification  ranges  from  the  Protestant 
Motion  Picture  Council  to  the  National 
Legion  of  Decency,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Film 
Estimate  Board  of  National  Organiza- 
tions, the  Schools  Motion  Picture  Com- 
mittee, the  American  Jewish  Committee 
and  other  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arts  of  the  theater 
throughout  history  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  society.  They 
add  a  visual,  interpretative  impact  to 
literature.  At  their  best,  they  portray 
visions  of  the  idea  and  inspire  the 
patron;  they  enable  the  individual  to 
broaden  his  persontd  vistas  through  vi- 
carious experiences;  they  can  present 
beauty  for  beauty's  sake;  in  short,  they 
can  do  almost  everything  worthwhile 
which  good  literature  can  do — and  pre- 
sent many  of  these  values  better  than 
can  the  printed  word. 

The  theater  can,  and  must,  involve 
subjects  and  situaUons  which  are  ma- 
ture. It  must  portray  life — and  life  can 
be  beautiful  or  ugly.  There  can  be  little 
objection  to  what  we  call  good  theater 


when  the  Job  is  done  with  taste  and 
judgment.  We  must  not  infringe  on 
creativity. 

But.  always,  we  must  be  cognizant  of 
responsibilities — aware  of  the  fact  that 
freedoms  carry  obligations  and  that, 
therefore,  even  freedoms  must  be  pro- 
tected by  regulation.  We  prefer  that 
such  guidance  be  self -designed  and  self- 
imposed.  The  alternative  lies  in  varying 
degrees  of  externally  Imposed  censor- 
ship which  we  dislike — which  we  fear — 
which  we  seek  to  avoid. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  House  resolution,  and  arti- 
cles from  such  publications  as  Variety, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Post;  Newsweek;  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post;  Life;  This  Week; 
and  America: 

H.  Res.  265 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  theater  and  mo- 
tion picture  industries  must  take  positive 
steps  voluntarily  at  this  time  to  establish  and 
enforce  a  code  of  taste,  decency,  and  morality 
or  face  the  strong  probability  that  govern- 
mental agencies.  State  and  Federal,  will 
establish  and  enforce  such  a  code.  All 
persons  engaged  in  producing.  Importing, 
presenting,  and  exhibiting  plays  and  motion 
pictures  are  lu-ged  to  join  in  establishing  a 
code  of  taste,  decency,  and  morality  at  least 
as  high  as  was  established  voluntarily  by  the 
motion  picture  industry  in  the  Motion  Pic- 
tvire  Code  of  1930.  the  viewpoint  of  which 
was  summed  up  by  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Will  H.  Hays  as  follows:  "This  indus- 
try must  have,  toward  that  sacred  thing,  the 
mind  of  a  child,  toward  that  clean  virgin 
thing,  that  unmarked  slate,  the  same  re- 
sponsibility, the  same  care  about  their  im- 
pressions made  upon  It.  that  the  best  clergy- 
man or  th3  most  inspired  teacher  would 
have."  The  obvious  constructive  effects  of 
voluntary  action  by  the  motion  picture  and 
theater  industries  in  establishing  and  en- 
forcing such  a  code  of  taste,  decency,  and 
morality  today  would  avoid,  and  make  un- 
necessary, the  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  code  by  governmental  agen- 
cies. The  individuals  engaged  In  producing. 
Importing,  presenting,  and  exhibiting  plays 
and  motion  pictures  should,' In  establishing 
such  a  code  of  taste,  deoency.  and  morality 
take  due  consideration  of  practices  in  such 
countries  as  France.  Switzerland,  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  England  where  industry-appointed 
boards  classify  movies  as  suitable  or  unsuit- 
able for  children  and  motion  picture  theater 
operators  and  exhibitors  are  required  to  en- 
force the  decisions  of  such  industry  boards 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  20, 
19621 

Bill   To   Curb  OBSCENrrr   Is   Vetoed — Presi- 
dent DoCBTS  Legality  of  Act  To  Protect 

PtTBLIC 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  vetoed  a  bill 
tightening  laws  in  the  District  on  obscene 
literature  because  of  grave  con.stltutlonal 
and  other  considerations. 

The  bill  approved  by  Congress  earlier  this 
nK>nth  had  raised  protests  from  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  other  groups  that  the 
bill  would  in  effect  give  police  the  power  to 
suspend  newspapers  and  other  publications 
if  objections  were  raised  to  their  content. 

In  the  veto  message,  the  President  said  he 
is  in  complete  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  that  the  people  of  the  EMstrlct  should 
adequately  be  protected  against  the  dissemi- 
nation of  indecent  and  obscene  publications 
and  articles. 

But  the  President  said  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  a  1961  Supreme  Court  decision 


which  seenu  clearly  to  make  the  search  aBd 
seizure  provision  of  this  bill  unoonstttn. 
tional. 

Congress  should  reconsider  the  legislation 
when  it  convenes  in  January.  Mr.  Kennedv 
said.  ' 

"Such  a  brief  delay  In  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  seems  a  small  price  to  pay  bi 
order  to  obtain  an  enforceable  law  which  win 
achieve  the  worthy  objectives  which  prompt, 
ed  the  bill."  the  President  said. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  praised  the 
President's  action  and  said  it  was  regrettable 
that  the  President  must  be  concerned  with 
what  is  a  local  police  measure. 


(FYom  Variety  magazine,  Feb.  6,  19631 
Protestant  Anxieties  as  to  ENT^TAuticnrr 

Albany,  Pebruaet  5. — ^New  York  State 
Council  of  Churches  (Protestant) ,  in  a  state- 
ment  of  legislative  principles  for  1963,  in- 
cluded the  following  commentary  on  "maae 
communications" ; 

"We  are  concerned  with  the  influence  of 
mass  media  where  it  is  used  to  excite 
prurient  interest,  to  offend  decency  and  is 
obscene  or  portrays  brutality  and  crime  u 
desirable  and  acceptable.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned with  an  over-use  of  mass  media  to 
entertain  rather  than  to  enhance  knowledge 
of  significant  public  issues  and  problems. 
We  support  legislation  which  encourages  the 
use  of  mass  media  in  a  responsible  and 
reasonable  manner  and  which  improves  the 
content,  both  morally  and  Intellectually,  of 
the  information  disseminated." 

However,  "we  believe  that  legislation  to 
control  mass  media,  though  well  intentioned, 
may  violate  or  Impair  civil  rights;  may 
inhibit  or  restrict  the  free  flow  of  ideas;  or 
may  tend  to  superimpose  the  values  of  a 
particular  segment  of  the  community  upon 
the  entire  community,  including  its  judg- 
ment concerning  that  to  which  the  public 
shall  have  free  access.  Consequently,  we 
oppose  legislation  which  tends  toward  indis- 
criminate censorship." 

The  State  council  of  churches  was  among 
the  organizations  supporting  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  offensive  and  obscene  material's 
bill  of  last  year,  providing  classification  by 
the  State  education  department's  moUon 
picture  division  of  films  determined  by  It 
to  be  acceptable  for  exhibition  to  chUdren 
attending  elementary  or  secondary  school! 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  educa- 
tion Department  A  similar  measure  was 
reintroduced  by  Chairman  Luigl  R.  Marano, 
recently. 

Rev.  Leon  M.  Adklns,  pastor  of  a  Methodist 
church  in  suburban  Newtonvllle,  is  chairman 
of  the  State  council's  legislative  committee. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post,  Dec.  7, 
1962] 

Church  Issues  New  Plea  tor  Film  Ratings 

Roman  Catholic  leaders  issued  a  strong 
new  appeal  to  the  movie  industry  to  claasUy 
its  products  so  parents  can  tell  which  filnu 
are  fit  for  their  children  to  see. 

They  warned  that  if  the  industry  as  a 
whole  persists  in  its  refusal  to  provide  ad- 
visory film  classifications  voluntarily,  they 
will  support  legislation  authorizing  public 
agencies  to  publish  lists  of  movies  suitable 
for  children. 

The  appeal  and  warning  emanated  from  a 
committee  of  five  bishops  appointed  by  the 
VJS.  Catholic  hierarchy  to  keep  a  moral 
watch  on  the  movies.  The  committee  li 
headed  by  Archbishop  John  J.  Krol  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  bishops  commended  public-spirited 
theatre  owners  who  have  already  adopted 
the  practice  of  advising  parents,  through 
their  advertising,  that  certain  films  are  for 
adults  only.  But  they  said  that  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  has  not  only 
refused  to  accept  or  support  a  policy  of  vol- 


untary classification,  but  has  time  and  again 
registered  effective  opposition  to  the  whole 

idea. 

The  bishops  sharply  challenged  the  asso- 
ciation's argument  that  ample  guidance  Is 
already  available  to  parents  through  reviews 
and  ratings  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Legion  of  Decency. 

"This  seemingly  reasonable  argtunent  ig- 
nores the  vital  fact  that  no  rating  service 
covers  all  films  currently  released  in  the 
United  States,"  they  said  In  a  formal  state- 
ment. "Even  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
information  are  frequently  so  poorly  timed 
in  their  release  as  to  be  of  no  real  service 
to  parents." 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  Dec.  11.  1961) 
Sex  and  Celluloid 

Dismayed  by  the  hard  sell  of  salaciousness 
in  recent  movies,  the  U.S.  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  called  on  the  film  industry  last 
week  to  mend  its  morals.  By  no  coincidence 
the  list  of  films  singled  out  for  censure 
sounded  like  a  movie  hit  parade. 

This  was  a  year,  said  a  hard-hitting  re- 
port. "In  which  prostitution  received  sym- 
pathetic attention  In  several  major  films 
such  as  'Butterfleld  8.'  'Go  Naked  in  the 
World.'  "The  World  of  Suzie  Wong."  and  'Nev- 
er on  Simday."  Seduction  of  the  young 
was  the  theme  of  'A  Cold  Wind  in  August.' 
There  were  six  Instances  of  films  which  pre- 
sented improper  and  dangerous  standards 
for  teenagers;  for  example,  sexual  promis- 
cuity of  the  young  in  'Where  the  Boys  Are" 
and  Parrish.'  'Splendor  in  the  Grass,"  Freu- 
dian in  its  preoccupation  with  sexual  ad- 
justments in  the  lives  of  adolescents,  laid 
on  the  purple  of  eroticism  with  some  new- 
bold  strokes." 

Signed  by  the  Ave  bishops  constituting  the 
church's  Bpiscopal  Committee  for  Motion 
Pictures,  Radio,  and  Television,  the  report, 
released  in  Washington,  D.C,  asked  the  movie 
Industry  at  least  to  classify  films  on  the 
basis  of  suitability  for  national  audiences 
of  various  ages — as,  for  example,  the  Nation- 
al Legion  of  Decency  now  does  for  Catholic 
audiences.  If  the  Industry  falls  to  do  this, 
said  the  bishops,  "We  clearly  envision  •  •  • 
an  understandable  popular  demand  for  man- 
datory classification." 

In  a  more  ominous  threat  to  the  movie- 
makers, the  bishops  added  that  "it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  remind  bankers  that  the 
lending  of  the  people's  savings  for  film  enter- 
prises carries  -^th  It  an  obligation  to  Insure 
that  the  projects  supported  by  these  moneys 
are  not  detrimental  to  the  public  interest." 
Perhaps  the  most  important  responsibility 
of  all.  they  concluded,  rests  with  the  public: 
"The  moral  and  artistic  quality  of  films  of- 
fered to  us  is  in  direct  proportion  to  our 
patronage." 

[Prom  Variety  magazine.  Feb.  6.  1963] 

A  Trkasukt    of   Film   Sell   Quotes 

(Compiled  by  Dick  Averson) 

(Note. — Following  selling  copy  for  feature 
films  of  recent  release  were  extracted  from 
the  daily  press  by  a  communications  pundit 
at  Syracuse  University.  These  samples  com- 
prise a  representation  of  current  prose  style 
in  and  out  of  the  distributors'  press  books.) 

"Stripping  of  a  man's  past  t  lead  to  emo- 
tional and  social  awareness,  not  eschewing  a 
symbolical  strip-tease  •  •  •" — "The  De- 
nunciation." 

"A  war,  a  truck.  3  soldiers,  12  prostitutes, 
its  objection  is  to  entertain  you." — "The 
Campfollowers." 

"The  big  difference  between  people  is  not 
between  the  rich  an'  the  poor.  The  big 
difference  is  between  those  who  have  ecstasy 
in  love  an*  those  who  haven't" — "Sweet 
Bird  of  Youth." 

"Banned  in  France,  banned  in  Italy,  only 
in  free  thinking  countries  can  this  story  be 
told  •—■'Thou   Shalt  Not  Kill." 


"A  trUogy  of  shock  and  horror.  •  •  •  A 
new  concept  in  motion  pictures." — "Tales 
of  Ternw." 

"Bodyguard  to  a  beauty  •  •  •  who  wanted 
passion  not  protection." — "Swordsman  of 
Siena." 

"A  man — a  girl — a  weekend — two  gen- 
erations   meet" — "That    Certain    Urge." 

"A  normal  white  woman  wouldn't  get  in- 
volved." "Only  our  shadows  are  equal." 
"She  dared  love  a  man  whose  color  was  on 
the  outside."  "It  sears  the  screen." — "An- 
na's Sin." 

"They  used  to  whisper  about  what  went 
on  in  Sodom  £;nd  Gomorrah.  Soon  they 
wiU  be  shouting  about  It." — "Sodom  and 
Gomorrah." 

"It's  your  wife,  Joe.  In  another  motel. 
Come  and  pick  her  up  •  •  •.  This.  In  its 
own  terrifying  way,  is  a  love  story." — "Days 
of  Wine  and  Roses." 

"The  screams,  the  tantrums,  the  tears, 
the  fantasies,  the  falsehoods.  This  is  what 
haunts  the  mind  and  numbs  the  heart  in 
the  strange  world  ol  the  schlzo.  Schizo- 
phrenia— split  personality.  A  psycho  who 
can  live  and  love  •  •  •  hurt  and  hate."— 
"I  Thank  a  Pool." 

"That  agonizingly  hilarious  pause  be- 
tween honeymoon  and  marriage.  The 
bridegroom  with  the  shivers,  the  bride  with 
the  shakes!" — "Period   of   Adjustment." 

"It  sounded  like  fu^.  It  began  like  a 
game.  The  very  proper  ladles  of  Briarwood 
were  going  to  be  Interviewed  by  Dr.  Chap- 
man and  his  staff  of  researchers.  They 
would  merely  reveal  the  most  Intimate  de- 
tails of  their  lives." — "The  Chapman  Re- 
port." 

"Are  the  men  and  women  in  Washing- 
ton really  like  this?  •  •  •  what  happened 
in  Hawaii?" — "Advise  and  Consent." 

"Alexis  crossed  her  path.  From  that  mo- 
ment, destiny  uprooted  her  world  •  •  •. 
For  this  man  she  sacrlfled  everything  •  •  • 
religion,  honor,  home,  friendship,  affection, 
respect,  even  her  child.  Nothing  else  mat- 
tered •  •  •  nothing  else  existed  •  •  •  but 
a  terrible,  devastating,  tragic,  profane  love 

•  •    •   a  love  unforgettable  and   unforgot- 
ten  •  •  •  timeless.    The  passion  of  Phaedra 

•  •   •  who  in  the  same  moment  embraced 
her  love  and  her   destruction." — "Phaedra." 

"Just  ring  for  room  service." — "Horror  Ho- 
tel." 

"The  rollicking  comedy  of  what  comes 
off  in  an  all-girls  college." — "Where  the 
Girls  Are." 

"Playboy  magazine  says:  'The  best  nudle 
movie  to  date.'  " 

"Playboy  magazine  says:  "The  best  cutle 
movie   to   date.'  " 

"Everything  pops  out  of  the  screen. 
Broadminded      adults      only." — "Paradislo." 

"Sister,  sister,  oh  so  fair,  why  is  there 
blood  all  over  your  hair?" — "What  Ever 
Happened  to  Baby  Jane?" 

"What  did  they  do  to  you,  baby,  what 
did  they  do?" — "Panic  in  Year  Zero." 

"It  just  didn't  figure  •  •  •  that  they 
would  •  •  •  they  they  could  •  •  •  that  they 
did." — "Two  for  the  See-Saw." 

"If  you  come  in  6  minutes  after  this  pic- 
ture begins,  you  won't  know  what  it's  all 
about. " — "The  Manchurlan  Candidate." 

"Mama  says:  Be  Boston  in  the  parlor  and 
continental  in  the  boudoir,  but  never  mix 
them  up." 

"Mama  says:  It's  all  right  to  be  Boston  in 
public  and  French  in  private  but  never  mix 
them  up." — "If  a  Man   Answers." 

"No  longer  a  child,  not  yet  a  woman,  what 
U  she?" — "Lollta." 

"What  can  a  girl  expect  of  a  war  lover?" — 
"The  War  Lover." 

"This  Ls  no  party  for  poop-outs." — "Two 
Tickets  to  Paris." 

"Only  a  brave  man   goes   after   the   lion 

•  •    •    only    a    fool    goes    after    the    lion's 
mate." — "The  Lion." 


"There  are  many  kinds  of  love,  but  is  there 
any  without  guUt?  Perhaps  the  strangest, 
most  dangerous  of  all  is  the  love  that's  a 
dare — a  mature  woman  tempting  a  youth 
who  is  deeply,  desperately  lonely.  Superb 
together." — "Flve-Flnger  Exercise." 

"The  man  who  made  his  home  a  nest  of 
strange  desires    •    •    •    who  made  his   wife 

•  •  •  his  daughter  •  •  •  his  doctor  •  •  • 
pawns  of  an  odd  obsession." 

■I  did  my  best  to  get  it  first  prize  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival." — Henry  Miller — "Odd 
Obsession." 

"Surely  the  greatest  spectacle  ever  pro- 
duced. Certainly  the  greatest  duel  ever 
staged." — "Seven  Revenges." 

"Young  man — 19  •   •   •  in  a  hungry  hurry 

•  •  •  your  blood  on  fire  •  •  •  and  you  want 
to  write  about  it  •  •  •  tell  the  world  about 
it — so  you  light  out  •  •  •  and  try  to  learn 
all  there  is  about  love  and  war  and  fear  and 
courage  •  •  •." — "Adventures  of  a  Young 
Man." 

"They  crossed  the  boundary  between  black 
and  white  to  reach  each  other's  arms — "I 
Just  can't  believe  our  daughter  would  marry 
a  Negro."— "Flame  in  the  Streets." 

"He  was  half  Oriental  •  •  •  but  he  used 
the  women  of  two  continents  without  shame 
or  guilt." 

"I  not  nice  girl,  Ivan-san  •  •  •  you  only 
man  for  love." 

"Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
a  white  girl?"  "All  the  beauty  of  Japan 
photographed  In  Technicolor." — "A  Girl 
Named  Tamlko." 

"There  were  so  many  men  •  •  •  she  had 
forgotten  some  of  the  names." — "A  Private 
Affair." 

"Women  were  his  stock  in  trade  •  •  •  he 
played  the  market  of  love." — "Maxlme." 

"How  would  you  like  to  tussle  with  Rus- 
sell?"— "The  Outlaw." 

"You'll  flip  your  bikini.  When  you  see 
nature  take  its  course  between  an  American 
playboy  and  a  French  nature  queen  in  spec- 
tacolor." — "Her  Bikini  Never  Got  Wet." 

"This  is  Jim,  color  him  black  and  white. 
This  is  Jules,  color  him  black  and  white, 
also.  This  is  Jim.  color  him  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  This  is  Jules,  color  h<tn  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow." — "Jules  and 
Jim." 

"He  passed  for  white  •  •  •  and  they  loved 
it." — "I  Spit  on  Your  Grave." 

"The  most  riotous  bedtime  story  in  years. 
A  hilarious  yarn  of  vice  and  versa." — "Who's 
Got  the  Action?" 

"It's  scandalous.  It's  spicy.  And  it  lias 
the  year's  sauciest  cast." — "The  Pigeon  that 
Took  Rome." 

"Tahiti,  of  the  isles  beneath  the  wind,  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  places  on  earth. 
Its  people  are  handsome.  The  language  they 
speak  is  the  language  of  love." — "Mutiny  on 
the  Botmty." 

"From  a  villa  in  Rome  he  took  her  to  a 
chalet  sky-high  in  the  snow-crusted  Alps 
and  let  the  magic  of  Italy  go  to  work  for 
him  •  •  •  (It  sure  did)." — "Rome  Adven- 
ture." 

"Only  she  knew  how  to  heal  the  scars  of 
battle." — "El  Cld." 

"Man  is  still  the  most  dangerous  animal 
of  all.  Don't  be  frightened,  Evvle." — "Island 
of  Shame." 

"Due  to  the  abnormal  subject  matter  of 
this  motion  picture,  absolutely  no  children 
will  be  allowed  with  or  without  their  par- 
ents •  •  •  special  uniformed  police  will 
supervise  admissions." — "Poor  White  Trash." 

"He  took  by  force  what  he  could  have  had 
for  love." — "Pirate  and  the  Slave  Girl." 

"Intellectuals,  take  note:  God  created 
woman  but  the  Devil  Invented  Brigitte  Bar- 
dot!"— "And  God  Created  Woman." 

"The  film  from  France  they  aU  were  afraid 
to  buy — too  far  out,  too  Intellectual.  Out 
I'Avventura's  I'Avventura.  What  they  reaUy 
meant  was  that  It  wouldn't  make  any  money. 
How  could  it.  when  you  have  to  we  It  twice 
to  understand  it?"- "Paris  Belongs  to  Us." 
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"Aator  la  proud  to  present  this  film.  In 
the  reallBatlon  that  Its  content  may  be  mis- 
interpreted by  the  Immature,  Astor  does  not 
scdldt  such  patronage.  We  make  this  recom- 
mendation Tolimtarlly."— "Lea  Lalsons  Dan- 
gereiises." 

"Corp\is-deIectable — the  gay-slay  of  the 
year."— "No  Place  Like  Homicide." 

"Inez,  who  preferred  women;  EEtelle,  who 

preferred  men;    Oarcin,  who  was  afraid  " 

"No  Exit." 

"Where  love  Is  a  way  of  life." — "Nude 
Odyssey." 

"He  ordered  marriage  on  the  rocks  •  •  • 
with  a  twist.  She  had  to  be  ez-ed  •  •  •  so 
she  could  be  next."— "Divorce  Italian  Style.- 

"mde  yotur  women  •  •  •  seize  your  swords 
•  •  •  the  Tartars  are  coming.  Not  a  woman 
was  left  unmolested — not  a  stick  left  stand- 
ing."— "The  Tartars." 

"Come  Into  my  guestroom,  said  the  victim 
to  the  wolf."— "Lover  Oome  Back." 

"Sophia,  so  female,  from  battletteld  to 
boudoir,  fnan  prison  camp  to  palace,  from 
maid  to  madam." — "Madam." 

"Soft  sell:  Seven  men  of  courage  •  •  • 
take  a  prodigious  leap  frcan  the  Jet  to  the 
stone  age  •  •  •  they  discover  a  land  of  lush, 
primitive  beauty,  a  pagan  paradise  of  strange 
practices. 

"Hard  sell:  They  lived  with  cannibals 
Pllmed  fertility  rites  never  before  photo- 
graphed I  Forced  into  intimacies  with  the 
wives  of  their  savage  captors.  Two  of  them 
made  It."— "The  Sky  Above,  the  Mud 
Below." 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Nov.  30,  1962] 
Movns  Am  Too  Dikty— Most  Adult  Pictures 
A«EN'T    Pit    for    Grownups,    Let    Alone 
Children 

(By  John  Crosby) 
I  cant  pinpoint  the  precise  moment  in  his- 
tory when  I  became  aware  that  I  was  tired 
of  dirty  movies,  but  I  rather  suspect  It  came 
aomewhere  in  the  middle  of  "Walk  on  the 
Wild  Side."  I  fell  asleep  la  what  I  did.  It 
was  at  some  point  after  the  pimp  had  beaten 
up  hla  proetltute  in  the  bordeUo  and  some 
point  before  the  leablan  madam  tried  to  pin 
the  B4ann  Act  on  the  fellow  who  loved  her 
girt  frtend.     I  was  bored  was  what  I  was. 

When  I  woke  up,  I  thought  to  myself  that 
my  tltlllatlon  level  had  rlaen  to  a  dangerous 
point  if  I  couldn't  even  stay  awake  during 
such  a  lurid  display  of  sexuality.  What  has 
h^pened  to  me?  What  has  happened  to  all 
of  us? 

I  can  remember  when  Otto  Premlnger  de- 
fled  the  National  Legion  of  Decency  and  the 
Production  Code,  which  had  ruled  motion 
pictures  with  an  iron  hand,  by  exhibiting, 
without  the  sesU  of  iqjproval,  "The  Moon  la 
Blue"  back  In  1953.  Those  of  ua  of  Uberal 
persuaalon  cheered  a  mighty  cheer  at  this 
victory  over  censorship.  I  felt  then  and  I 
feel  now  that  organized  attempta  to  cenaor 
smything— books,  plays,  movlea— always  fall 
because  the  wrong  things  get  censored  for 
the  wrong  reasons  by  the  wrong  people. 

For  Instance,  "Walk  on  the  WUd  Side."  a 
perfectly  dreadful,  rampanUy  sexual,  really 
dirty  movie  (practically  the  whole  thing 
took  place  in  a  brothel)  got  the  seal  ofap- 
proval  (adult  only)  from  the  Legion  of  De- 
cency because  the  prostitute  la  redeemed  In 
keeping  with  Christian  morality.  On  the 
other  hand.  "Never  on  Sunday,"  a  far  better 
far  cleaner,  far  more  wholesome  movie  about 
a  prostitute,  was  completely  condemned  by 
the  Legion  of  Decency  becauae  the  proetltute. 
magnlflcenUy  played  by  Mellna  Mercourl,  is 
not  only  not  redeemed  but  she  seems  to  love 
her  work  and  actually  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  by  It— a  point  the 
church  ooukl  hardly  tolerate. 


everyone  else.  Eventually  all  cenaorahip 
geta  down  to  a  decision  on  what  la  right  and 

what  la  wrong,  and  you  simply  can't  Impose 
your  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  artists 
and  writers.  History  has  shown  again  and 
again  that  the  artists  were  right  and  the 
bluenoees  were  wrong,  if  you  stifle  the 
artists  or  suppress  them,  civilization  itself 
suffers. 

But  simply  because  w«  are  opposed  on 
principle  to  censorship  doesn't  mean  we 
can't  complain  about  the  number  of  dirty 
movies.  I  habitually  take  my  13-year-old 
daughter.  Maggie,  to  the  movies  on  Friday 
night;  yet,  in  the  enormous  city  of  New 
York,  with  scores  of  movies  to  choose  from, 
there  is  often  hardly  a  single  one  fit  to  show 
a  girl  of  that  age.  In  fact,  I'm  afraid  Maggie 
haa  seen  a  lot  of  movies  that  I  don't  approve 
her  seeing  because — well,  how  do  you  know 
in  advance? 

I  remember  one  summer  vetoing  "The 
Apartment"  (I  considered  It  fine  for  me  but 
not  for  my  kids)  and  then  taking  them  to 
a  far  worse  movie.  "The  Rat  Race."  in  which 
Debbie  Reynolds  did  a  striptease  in  a  dance- 
hall  proprietor's  office.  I  knew  what  "The 
Apartment"  was  about;  I  didnt  know  what 
"The  Rat  Race"  was  about.  How  is  one  to 
find  out?  The  reviews  don't  always  tell  you 
Besides,  who  reads  them  aU?  That  Is  why 
I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  British  sys- 
tem of  classification  of  motion  pictures.  In 
Britain,  movies  are  classified  for  adults  only 
or  for  general  consumption.  Some  movies 
have  an  A  classification,  which  means  par- 
ents can  take  kids  to  the  movie  if  they 
choose,  but  are  forewarned  that  It  Is  in 
some  way  objectionable  for  children.  Some 
movies  are  flaUy  forbidden  to  children  I 
feel  most  urgently  that  we  should  have 
classification  of  movies  in  the  United  States 
and  I'll  tell  you  why. 

I  think  that  we  who  defend  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  expression  and  all  that 
have  been  boobytrapped  in  the  case  of 
movies  by  labeling  almost  everything  that 
deals  with  sexual  freedom  "adult."  when 
most  of  the  American  movies  which  are  las- 
civious are  the  exact  opposite  of  adult.  They 
are  childishly  prurient,  adolescent  quiver- 
ings—peeping-Tom-type  movies,  if  I  make 
myself  clear,  and  it's  not  going  to  be  easy. 
This  is  why  a  censor's  work  is  difficult — In 
fact,  impossible— to  do  Intelligently.  Be- 
cause in  one  picture  seduction  Is  high  art 
great  theater,  great  llteratxire.  in  another 
it's  Just  dirty.  The  difTerence  lies  In  Intent 
in  honesty,  in  craftsmanship.  In   art. 

Many  movies  have  been  sexually  very  ma- 
ture, very  daring,  and  I  think  genuinely 
moral  in  the  highest  sense.  A  superb  ex- 
ample was  "La  Dolce  Vita,"  which  was  surely 
a  story  of  depravity.  The  last  of  many 
orgies  in  that  picture — when  they  poured 
champagne  all  over  a  girl  and  covered  her 
with  feathers — got  awfully  long  and.  In  the 
end.  dull,  dull,  dull.  And  that's  exactly 
what  its  author  and  director,  Federico  Fel- 
linl.  Intended  to  make  you  feel.  His  point 
so  magnificently  and  subUy  made,  is  that 
this  kind  of  life  Is  not  fun,  fun.  fun  Its 
dull,  dull,  dull.     Felllnl  speaks  true 
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classify  pictures.  I  think  "La  Dole.  vw.. 
is  a  great  picture,  but  not  for  chlimJ?* 
think  "Solomon  and  Sheba"  Is  a  BtlnkT^'^i 
old  and  young  alike.  But  whereas  "iT^i* 
Vita"  couM  (and  did)  go  fine  at  ttiTw!! 
office  with  adult  trade,  muck  like  "S^LJ? 
and  Sheba"  needs  the  smirking  t^^ 
trade  to  help  pay  the  bills.  Most  Intenw!! 
adults  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  at  It^w^ 
keep  the  kids  out  of  these  JuvenUe  nmJI! 
pictures,  that  leaves  only  the  perpetW^ 
lescents.  There  arent  (I  hope)  enouth^ 
them  to  make   this  kind  of  picture  ^^rth. 

There's  another  aspect  of  this  matter  th.» 
needs  explanation.  Sexuality  has  been^ 
the  rise  in  the  movies  and,  as  each  Drod>i«- 
tries  to  outdo  the  other.  It  has  taken  a  2^ 
plorable  turn  toward  vlciousness  i  ^' 
remember  back  in  1932  when  Just  about  u^, 
last  word  in  sexuality  was  Miriam  HoDkln. 
as  the  troUop  In  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr  HvdZ- 
wavlng  a  naked  leg  back  and  forth  b^ 
Predrlc  March's  agonized  eyes.  Today  tha^ 
kid  stuff.  '        '• 
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THI  XmOUBLX  WITH  CENSORSHIP 

Throughout  history  the  church  haa  been 
very  bad  at  cenaorahip— but  no  worse  than 


A  THOROUCHLT  PRURIENT  ORCT 

Contrast  that  kind  of  orgy  with,  let's  say 
•'Solomon  and  Sheba."  which  was  nothing 
but  one  long  orgy  of  gargantuan  propor- 
tions: extras  doing  the  moat  carnal  things 
to  one  another  on  rocks,  carrying  half -naked 
girls  into  the  bushes;  and  Olna  LoUobrlglda 
loUlng  about  on  beds  in  an  attempt  to  seduce 
Yul  Brynner.  This  one  is  prurient  in  the 
worst  sense.  appeaUng  to  our  most  adolescent 
Instincts.  This  Is  the  sort  of  movie  that 
helps  perpetuate  adolescence  In  Amertca. 
That's  the  criticism  many  Europeans  level 
at  us — that  we  don't  mature,  we  dont  rtpen 
we  Just  become  aging  adolescents. 

Still,  If  we  are  going  to  have  genuine  ar- 
tistic freedom,  we  can't  forbid  orgies  8o 
what   should   we   do?    I   think   we   should 


SEX  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  HORROR 

Take  "Cape  Fear,"  which  may  be  the  most 
sordid,  \iclous  and  utterly  depraved  movie 
I  have  ever  seen.  This  was  a  tale  about  ■ 
vicious  sex  criminal,  played  by  Robert 
Mltchum  with  what  I  can  only  describe  u 
appalling  authority,  who  gets  out  of  Jail  and 
returns  to  torment  Gregory  Peck,  the  fine 
upstanding  lawyer  (and  nobody  can  upstaad 
like  Gregory  Peck)  who  caused  his  imprtaon- 
ment.  Peck  has  a  lovely  wife  (Polly  Bergen) 
and  a  lovely  young  daughter  (Lori  Martin 
who.  I  gather,  is  about  13.  Mltchum  tm 
all  by  Implication  because  he  doesnt  want  to 
go  back  to  Jail,  that  he  intends  to  rane 
Peck's  wife  and  daughter. 

Mltchum  leers  at  Polly  Bergen.  He  fairly 
slavers  over  Lorl  Martin.  "She's  getttog  to 
be  as  Juicy  as  your  wife,  alnt  she?"  he  savs 
chuckling  evilly.  He  pauses  In  pursuit  of 
these  two  only  long  enough  to  pick  up  ■ 
floozy  and  almost  kill  her. 

"You're  a  shocking  degenerate,"  Peck  tellj 
Mltchum  at  one  point.  "I've  seen  the  worst 
but  you're  the  lowest.  It  makes  me  sick  to 
breathe  the  same  air."  And  this  dreadfully 
trite  snatch  of  dialogue  sums  up  the  picture 
Itself  with  stunning  accuracy.  It  literally 
makes  you  sick. 

This  is  the  nub  of  my  complaint  about 
the  deplorable  direction  that  sexuality  U 
taking  in  pictures.  Sex  U  no  longer  designed 
to  be  enticing,  as  was  that  shot  of  Miriam 
Hopkins'  bare  leg  inviting  you  to  go  to  bed; 
it's  designed  instead  to  be  frightening  and 
repellent.  I  violently  object  to  children  or 
young  teens  being  exposed  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  because  it  plants  in  them  the  Idea  that 
sexuality  Is  essentially  a  degenerate,  shame- 
ful, rather  frightening  thing  Instead  of  the 
Joyful,  natural,  God-given  urge  that  it  la. 

I  am  one  of  the  most  devoted  fans  of 
Ingmar  Bergman,  the  SwedUh  writer,  direc- 
tor, and  producer,  but  I  must  confess  the 
rape  scene  In  "The  Virgin  Spring"  made  me 
physlcaUy  sick.  In  fact,  I  think  it  was  in- 
tended to.  In  this  movie  the  girl  (Birgltts 
Valberg)  is  of  such  daszUng  purity  and 
innocence  that  her  desecration  and  muidcr 
are  almost  the  outermost  limit  of  evU.  In 
"The  Virgin  Spring."  if  I  understand  him 
correctly.  Bergman  was  showing  the  loss  and 
rebirth  of  faith  in  God.  Pretty  strong  and 
splendid  stuff,  that,  and  he  needed  an  ex- 
tremity of  evil. 

Well,  he  got  it  all  right:  the  rape  scene  wu 
horrifyingly  explicit;  the  murder  was  sick- 
eningly  gruesome.  It  had  such  an  Impact  on 
me  that  I  couldn't  get  with  the  picture  again. 
Bergman  lost  me  there;  he  overreached  him- 
self dramatically  and  fell  over  the  other  side. 
He's  not  the  only  good  writer  who's  doos 
tliat.  either.  Shakespeare  had  a  eharacterl 
tongue  torn  out  and  her  hands  cut  off,  on 
stage.  In  one  of  his  early  plays.  ""Htus  An- 


dronicus."  And  he  had  Gloucester's  eyes 
plucked  out  in  "King  Lear."  I  think  these 
Dlays  were  severely  damaged  by  these  ex- 
cesses— and  it's  InteresUng  to  note  that  they 
f^    not    among    Shakespeare's     successful 

plays.  ^   , 

SopidA  Loren  got  an  academy  award  for 
her  performanoe  in  "Two  Women"  and  It.  too. 
bad  a  rape  scene — In  this  case  the  rape  of 
mother  and  daughter  by  a  whole  crowd  of 
screaming  African  troops.  In  one  shot  the 
young  girl  Is  screaming  one  moment;  sud- 
denly the  eyes  widen  and  the  face  goes  rigid. 
as  if  she  had  suddenly  and  irrevocably  dis- 
covered that  life  is  evU  rather  than  a  funda- 
mentally good  thing,  that  sex  Is  essentially 
a  horrifying  rather  than  an  ennobling 
experience. 

Of  course,  any  good  director  will  tell  you 
that  a  shot  which  could  express  all  that  in 
a  flash  on  a  screen  is  a  great  shot.  But  I'm 
not  so  sure.  Because  right  there  "Two 
Women" — which  is  a  pretty  good  and  very 
honest  picture — lost  me.  That  shot  is  so 
powerful  It  blots  out  everything  else. 

HONEST    DRAMA    VERSUS    TRIPE 

However,  from  honest  movies  like  "Two 
Women"  or  "The  Virgin  Spring."  It's  Just  a 
step  to  tripe  like  "Experiment  in  Terror."  In 
which  a  man  (Ross  Martin)  attempts  to  ter- 
rorize a  girl  (Lee  Remick)  into  stealing 
tlOO.CXW  from  the  bank  where  she's  a  teller 
by  threatening  to  kill  her  and  intimating 
that  hell  rape  and  kill  her  younger  sister. 
This  film  Is  not  drsuna,  as  the  word  is  com- 
monly understood.  Its  Intent  Is  to  shock 
rather  than  to  stir  one's  deepest  feelings. 
It  oontributes  to  a  form  of  narcotic 
addiction. 

In  that  connection  I'd  like  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  a  small  American  boy  who  lived 
with  his  parents  for  2  years  in  Italy.  For 
lack  of  television,  his  chief  entertainments 
were  puppet  shows  and  an  occasional  movie. 
And.  since  the  Italians  don't  believe  in  ex- 
posing kids  to  violence,  these  were  very  gen- 
tle movies.  He  was  about  8  years  old  when 
be  came  home.  On  shipboard  one  day  his 
mother  took  him  to  a  movie — something 
with  Burt  Lancaster  in  a  circus.  There  were 
some  brutal  fistflghts  in  it.  Shortly  after 
I  left  the  theater  I  came  upon  the  little  boy 
crying  uncontrollably  in  a  passageway  of  the 
ship.  "I  don't  like  that,  I  don't  like  that,"  he 
was  saying  over  and  over  again.  And  he 
made  a  punching  motion  with  his  fist.  "I 
dont  like  that."  He'd  never  seen  two  adults 
hit  each  other  In  the  face  before,  and  it 
made  him  sick. 

Well  a  year  passed,  and  I  saw  the  same 
little  boy  In  his  apartment  in  New  York. 
He  was  alttmg  In  front  of  a  television  set, 
watching  the  good  cowboy  belt  the  bad  one 
with  the  butt  of  his  pistol  and.  Insofar  as  I 
could  see,  he  was  thoroughly  enjoying  It. 
He'd  got  used  to  it.  But  I  don't  think  he's 
a  better  UtUe  boy  for  it. 

coMiNQ  sooir:  multiple  rape 
I  suppose  eventually  we'll  all  get  accli- 
mated to  rape.  But  I  don't  want  to  get  ac- 
climated to  rape  either  on  the  screen  or  off 
it.  And  I  certainly  don't  want  my  children 
to  get  acclimated  to  It.  Ahead  of  us  lies — as 
they  say  In  Washington  about  the  atom 
bomb — escalation.  Just  after  the  war,  for 
example,  the  movie  people  discovered  that  if 
one  movie  star  earned  $2  million  at  the  box 
office,  tour  movie  stars  would  earn  $8  million. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  same  ratio 
applied  to  adultery;  so  we  got  movies  like 
"From  the  Terrace"  with  Its  mtUUple  adul- 
teries. Well,  next  well  get  multiple  rape — 
four,  five,  six  of  them.  Already  we've  had 
mother -and-daughter  rape.  Next.  I  expect, 
grandmother  and  maybe  a  4-year-old  girl. 
Then  3 -year -old  girls.  Perversion  is  com- 
ing in  very  strongly,  too — Lesbianism  in  "The 
Children's  Hour."  male  homosexuality  in 
"Victim,"  child  molestation  In  "The  Mark," 


nymphomania  In  "The  Chapman  Report." 
cannibalism  in  "Suddenly  Last  Summer." 

These  films  are  advertised  as  sensationally 
as  possible  without  coming  right  out  and 
yelling,  "Bed-hot  pornography!  Cc»ne  and 
get  it! '  Ck>nalder  the  ad  for  a  little  stinker 
called  "Satan  in  High  Heels":  "About  a 
commercial  tramp  who  cheats,  steals,  and 
bed-bounces  her  way  to  New  York."  Or  the 
ad  for  "Satan  Never  Sleeps"  (Satan  is  very 
big  in  the  titles  this  year) :  "Tortured I 
Ravished!  Shamed!"  Or  the  ad  for  "Lisa": 
"In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  heard  her 
cry:   "They  used  me  •   •   •  like  an  animal" 

I  say:  Enough!  Enough!  For  God's  sake, 
let's  quit  It.  But  let's  not  leave  these  mat- 
ters to  some  censor. 

Think  what  a  censor  would  do  with  a  film 
like  "Lolita."  The  very  word  is  almost  syn- 
onymous with  salaclousness,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  flnest  movies  I've  ever  seen.  The  passion 
of  an  older  man,  superbly  played  by  James 
Mason,  for  the  nymphet,  superbly  played  by 
Sue  Lyon,  is  purest  tragedy.  You  come  away 
deeply  moved,  washed  with  pity — honorable, 
decent  emotions  quite  different  from  the 
revulsion  caused  by  so  many  sex-obsessed 
pictures. 

We  must  never  again  have  the  kmd  of  cen- 
sorship which  would  prevent  a  "LoUta"  from 
being  made.  So  what  are  we  to  do  about 
the  likes  of  "Cape  Pear"  and  "Walk  on  the 
Wild  Side"?  A  sensible  classtflcation  system, 
modeled  on  Britain's  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  problem.  But  even  now 
there's  something  that  we  can  do:  complain, 
for  heaven's  sake.  The  artist  should  have 
the  right  to  express  himself,  but  we,  the 
bedeviled  public,  certainly  have  the  right  to 
express  oiirselves.  too.  So  yell  a  little.  Or 
write  indignant  articles.    Like  this  one. 

(From  Life  magazine,  Feb.  23,  1M2] 
FoRBioDXN     Films — A     Family     Dilemma — 
Shockino  Candor  of  the  Screen,   a   Di- 
lemma  FOR  the  Family 

(By  Peter  Bunzel) 

The  child  is  whispering  a  malicious  lie 
about  a  relationship  which,  until  now.  was 
unmentionable  in  n.S.  movies.  The  film  is 
a  new  version  of  Lillian  Hellman's  distin- 
guished drama.  "The  Children's  Hour."  In 
It  Audrey  Hepburn  and  ShD-ley  MacLalne 
play  a  pair  of  upstanding  achoolteachera 
whom  foul  goasip  brands  as  lesbian  lovera— 
and  thU  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  film. 
Such  startling  frankness  is  raising  a  clamor 
for  more  stringent  movie  censorship,  a 
clamor  that  will  be  Intenslfled  by  other 
films,  shown  on  the  following  pages,  which 
tackle  bold,  shocking  themes. 

"A  View  From  the  Bridge"  deals  with  In- 
cest. "The  Mark"  Is  about  a  disturbed  youth 
who  is  tempted  to  molest  little  girls.  "Vic- 
tim" tells  of  hapless  homosexuals.  These 
are  not  films  made  for  art  theater  audiences. 
They  are  produced  for  the  mass  market  and 
they  will  be  seen  at  neighborhood  movie 
houses  where  children  usually  go  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

None  of  these  films,  when  viewed  by  adult 
audiences,  is  even  faintly  salacious.  They 
are  done  with  good  taste  and  are  absorb- 
ing entertainment.  So  are  most  of  the 
others  in  a  wave  of  controversial  movies 
which  will  flood  UjS.  theaters.  Hcwnosex- 
uallty.  once  a  taboo  subject,  is  dealt  with  in 
four  major  films — "Advise  and  Consent," 
"Taste  of  Honey,"  "The  Devil's  Advocate," 
and  "The  Best  Man."  In  "Walk  on  the 
Wild  Side,"  Barbara  Stanwyck  portrays  a 
lesbian  who  runs  a  bawdy  house.  "All  Fall 
Down"  casts  Warren  Beatty  as  a  young 
misogynist  who  expresses  his  hatred  for 
women  by  brutally  attacking  them.  A 
crazed  rapist  spreads  terror  in  "Cape  Fear." 
In  "Lolita,"  a  middle-aged  professor  has  a 
transcontinental  affair  with  a  12-year-old 
bobby  soxer.  "The  Chapman  Report"  de- 
picts the  adventures  of  a  nymphomaniac. 


This  trend  toward  outspoken  films  haa  re- 
vived the  accusation  that  moviea  are  more 
unpalatable  than  ever.  The  Roman  Cathollo 
bishops  of  the  United  States  have  proteated 
atemly.  Congreaamen,  women'a  cluba, 
clergymen  all  voice  the  aame  faar:  movies 
that  deal  candidly  with  sex  poae  a  moral 
threat  to  U.S.  youth. 

The  fact  la  that  theae  moviea  are  not  in- 
tended for  children.  They  are.  by  and  large, 
thoughtful  films  for  grownups— €dl  made 
with  the  box  office  In  mind,  but  rarely  craaaly 
conamercial.  Most  are  adapted  from  dlatln- 
guished  books  and  plays.  They  deal  with 
major,  serious  sociological  problems.  Tet 
children  will  see  some  of  them.  They  will 
hear  discussions  of  them  and  read  about 
them — as  many  are  undoubtedly  doing  with 
this  Life  story.  The  films  present  a  rtnamnm 
to  be  solved  within  the  family  and  tinleas 
the  problems  are  openly  discussed  at  an 
adult  level  they  cannot  be  intelligently  and 
honestly  met. 

These  motion  pictures  reflect  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  sex — and  particularly  its  aberra- 
tions— that  \B  unprecedented  in  the  United 
States.  Frankly  sexual  atorlea  have  always 
been  available  in  this  country  in  one  form 
or  another — the  medieval  authors  Chaucer 
and  Bocaccio  wrote  claasics  of  ribaldry  that 
are  required  reading  in  colleges.  But  in  gen- 
eral, erotica  has  been  kept  behind  closed 
doors,  barred  from  the  mails  and  forbidden 
to  the  public.  Bawdy  novels  Ilka  "Fanhy 
Hill"  had  to  be  smuggled  in  from  Europe. 

Now  far  racier  novels  can  be  bought  any- 
where. Henry  Miller's  "Tropic  of  Cancer," 
banned  here  for  27  years,  was  publlahed  in 
the  United  Stataa  in  1961  and  became  a 
runaway  beataeller.  Ilie  unexpurgated 
"Lady  Chatterley'a  Lover,"  outlawed  aince 
1928.  was  issued  in  19S8.  Today  its  gamiest 
passages  seem  tame  beeide  those  in  many 
new  novels. 

On  Broadway  the  most  aucceaaful  play- 
wright is  Tennessee  Williama,  whose  dramas 
are  rooted  in  flamboyant  sex  (and  mfmrtlmra 
in  sexual  deviation).  There  arc  larga  ctr- 
cxUation  magazines  whose  chief  stock  In 
trade  la  nude  photoa;  the  Poat  Offloe  Depart- 
ment, which  was  onoe  a  morala  watdidog. 
has  been  forced  by  court  order  to  pennit 
them  to  be  mailed. 

DANCERa   OF   TIGHT    CENSORSHIP 

Amid  thla  unprecedented  freedom,  moviea 
present  a  special  problem.  Unlike  booka 
and  plays,  they  are  available  to  everyone, 
regardless  of  age.  Many  adults  fear  that 
children  may  be  Jolted  by  Alms  which  coma 
to  grips  with  stark  adult  problems.  But 
some  experts  believe  the  harmful  effects  of 
such  motion  pictures  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
Says  Paul  W.  Tappan.  professor  of  sociology 
at  New  York  University:  "There  la  no  evi- 
dence that  children  form  baaic  attltudea  to 
authority  or  morality  from  expoaure  to  mo- 
tion plcturea.  At  leaat  aa  atrong  a  caae  can 
be  made  that  maUulJustments  are  intenslfled 
through  tight  and  prudish  censorship." 

Historically,  movie  cenaorahip  haa  been 
both  tight  and  prudiah.  For  yeara  it  kept 
Holljrwood  in  a  straltjacket,  woven  by  local 
vigilantes  who  believed  that  movies  were 
corrupting  morals.  In  the  early  days  there 
may  have  been  some  ground  for  this  belief. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Hollywood  prod- 
uct abounded  in  half -clad  dancers  and  bath- 
tub scenes  obviously  thrown  in  for  shock 
values. 

As  early  as  1913.  Ohio  enacted  a  statewide 
law  censoring  movies.  Nine  States  quickly 
followed,  and  dozens  of  cities  passed  their 
own  ordinances.  The  result  was  chaos — 
and  alxurdity.  In  Manhattan.  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  who  was  still  in  her  teens,  was  barred 
from  seeing  one  of  her  own  movies  iMcauae 
no  adult  accompanied  her.  Spokane's  mayor 
banned  a  two-reeler  called  "Tango  Dancing 
Lesson"  on  the  ground  that  "I  won't  let  my 
daughter  do  those  dances." 
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Hurt  financially  by  these  restrictions  on 
showing  Its  films  and  worried  by  scandals, 
HoUywood  Imposed  a  rigid  self-censorship. 
The  Industry  In  1923  hired  former  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Will  H.  Hays  as  Its  morals  czar. 
Hays  had  a  solicitude  for  children  which  he 
expressed  In  grandiloquent  language:  "This 
Industry  must  have,  toward  that  sacred  thing, 
the  mind  of  a  child,  toward  that  clean  virgin 
thing,  that  unmarked  slate,  the  same  respon- 
sibility, the  same  care  about  their  Impres- 
sions made  upon  it,  that  the  best  clergyman 
or  the  most  Inspired  teacher  would  have." 

This  viewpoint  was  embodied  In  the  mo- 
tion picture  code,  drawn  up  in  1930  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  morally  acceptable  con- 
duct In  movies.  The  code  demanded  defeat 
for  all  transgressors.  It  held  that  divorce 
was  Intolerable,  miscegenation  abominable, 
swearing  unpardonable.  Love  conquered 
all — yst  married  couples  never  shared  a 
double  bed. 

The  code  did  not  stop  at  morality.  It 
also  sought  to  prevent  Hollywood  from  anger- 
ing pressure  groups.  In  1939  the  script  for 
Hal  Roach's  comedy,  "The  Hoxisekeeper's 
Daughter,"  had  to  be  revised  because  It 
showed  a  newq;>aper  reporter  cadging  drinks 
from  his  cronies.  "Such  characterization," 
went  the  solemn,  farfetched  explanation, 
"might  give  offense  to  newspaper  publishers, 
editors,  and  writers." 

MAKD  KXW  IXX>K  AT  THZ  COOK 

The  code  was  Hollywood's  Bible  and  Its 
precepts  were  commands.  Only  two  major 
films  were  ever  released  without  a  seal  of 
approval.  They  were  "The  Moon  Is  Blue" 
In  1908,  which  was  rejected  for  treating 
adultery  lightly,  and  "The  Man  With  the 
Golden  Arm"  In  1955,  which  was  the  first 
JJJB.  movie  about  dope  addiction.  But  times 
were  changing.  Both  productions  became 
such  big  commercial  hits  that  they  Induced 
the  Industry  to  reexamine  its  whole  code. 

It  was  clear  that  movies  would  no  longer 
make  money  by  pandering  to  a  teenage 
mentaUty.  TV  was  doing  that  sort  of  thing 
better  and  for  free.  Between  1948  and  1958 
movie  box  office  grosses  fell  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent— but  only  for  theaters  showing  the 
HoUywood  product.  Art  theaters,  showing 
European  films  ranging  from  Brigltte  Bardot 
sex  farces  to  Ingmar  Bergman's  medieval 
morality  plays,  were  thriving. 

Hollywood  took  the  cue  and  began  drama- 
tizing themes  which  were  too  outspoken  for 
TV. 

Two  precedent  setting  court  decisions  gave 
them  a  go-ahead.  The  first  Involved  the 
Italian-made  religious  parable,  "The  Miracle." 
which  had  been  banned  In  New  York  State. 
In  1962  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  lifted  the 
ban.  "We  conclude,"  the  CSourt  unanl- 
movLBly  ruled,  "that  expression  by  means  of 
motion  plctinres  is  Included  within  the  free 
speech  guarantee  of  the  first  and  fotirth 
amendments."  The  decision  expressly  pre- 
cluded banning  a  movie  on  grounds  of 
"sacrilege."  The  U.S.  film  Industry  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  case  whatever  but  it  was  pay- 
ing close  attention.  In  1968  the  coiirt  ruled 
fvuther  that  a  film  version  of  "Lady  Chatter- 
ley's  Lover"  co\ild  not  be  outlawed  for  being 
"iBunoral."  The  two  decisions  leave  only  one 
legal  Justification  for  censoring  a  movie: 
gross  obscenity. 

The  HoUywood  Code  was  now  revised  to 
permit  portrayals  of  dope  addiction  and 
bcuUnage  about  adultery.  Last  year  came  the 
most  radical  change  of  all.  Sex  perversion, 
once  forbidden,  was  declared  permissible  if 
handled  "with  care,  discretion  and  restraint." 
The  code  remains  a  highly  capricious  in- 
strument. Two  recent  UJS.  films  about  per- 
version passed  without  difficulty,  but  the 
code  authority  fiunked  the  British  import, 
"Victim."  A  single  word  made  the  differ- 
ence. "Tlie  ChUdren's  Hour"  and  "Advise 
and  Consent"  iise  synonyms  for  sexual  devi- 
ates; "Victim"  comes  right  out  with  "homo- 
sexual.** 


Foiir  States — New  York,  Virginia.  Mary- 
land, and  Kansas — still  force  films  to  obtain 
licenses  before  release.  So  do  more  than  a 
doasen  cities.  Scores  of  others  enforce  censor- 
ship after  movies  are  publicly  shown. 

Few  of  the  censors  have  any  quallflcatlons 
for  the  Job.  Chicago's  censorship  board  Is 
dominated  by  policemen's  widows.  In  Bos- 
ton the  censor  is  the  mayor's  press  secretary. 
The  chief  censor  in  Atlanta  is  a  housewife, 
while  in  Evanston,  ni.,  a  policewoman  In- 
spects movies  in  her  spare  time  for  $180  a 
year. 

This  year's  big  censorship  wrangle  is  brew- 
ing In  New  York.  The  State's  board  of  cen- 
sors has  banned  the  movie  version  of  the  hit 
off-Broadway  drama.  "The  Connection." 
Like  the  play,  it  portrays  dope  addiction. 
The  dispute,  however,  is  not  over  subject 
matter  but  language,  the  Uke  of  which  has 
never  been  spoken  on  the  screen.  Attorney 
Ephralm  London  is  fighting  the  case,  as  he 
did  the  "Miracle"  and  "Ohatterley"  cases. 
"To  prove  obscenity."  London  argues,  "the 
State  has  to  show  that  using  this  language 
arouses  lustful  desire  in  normal  adults. 
ITiat's  absurd." 

Whenever  censorship  prevails,  standards 
vary.  Sophia  Loren's  "Two  Women"  was 
deemed  perfectly  all  right  In  Manhattan  but 
was  blackmailed  In  Detroit.  In  Austin, 
Tex.,  Brigltte  Bardot's  "And  God  Created 
Woman"  was  approved  for  a  theater  that 
catered  to  white  audiences,  but  Negroes  were 
not  allowed  to  see  It.  Providence's  three 
censors  also  banned  "And  God  Created 
Woman."  The  ruling  was  taken  to  court, 
and  one  of  the  censors  admitted  that,  be- 
fore "Woman,"  he  had  attended  only  a  single 
movie  in  13  years — and  then  only  because 
the  police  commissioner  told  him  to. 

England,  in  regulating  monies,  comes  down 
stringently  on  violence.  The  U.S.  melodrama 
"Homicidal."  a  blockbuster  here,  was  banned 
in  Britain  as  too  brutal  even  for  adults.  Yet 
sex  in  movies  Is  accepted  there  casually  and, 
as  in  most  of  Exirope,  nudity  is  allowed. 

In  England,  all  movies  are  classified  by  an 
Industry  appointed  Board  of  Censors  whose 
members  Include  experts  In  child  psychology. 
The  board  gives  a  U  certificate  for  movies 
that  may  be  attended  by  all.  Children  under 
16  may  view  A  films  only  with  adults.  X 
films  are  for  adults  only.  Pew  films  are 
banned  outright.  Most  communities  require 
theater  operators  to  enforce  the  board's  de- 
cision. 

The  system  has  drawn  many  U.S.  sup- 
porters. However,  legalized  classification  has 
been  ruled  unlawful  In  the  United  States  by 
at  least  one  State  court.  In  1959  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  a  claaslficatlon  bill,  but  the 
State  supreme  court  held  It  unconstitutional 
under  the  free  speech  provisions  of  the 
"Miracle"  decision. 

The  ebb  of  legalized  censorship  since  the 
"Miracle"  decision  has  given  a  much  louder 
voice  to  private  groups  which  police  the 
movies  for  their  membership.  Foremost 
among  these  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Legion 
of  Decency.  The  legion's  ratings,  circulated 
among  all  U.S.  parishioners,  are  based  on 
church  precepts.  They  specify  the  moral 
suitability  of  films  for  children  and  adults. 
Occasionally  a  movie  is  condemned  for  all. 
Once  a  year  Catholics  are  asked  to  pledge  to 
follow  these  directives,  so  few  producers  dare 
risk  condemnation  by  the  legion. 

The  legion  has  increasingly  given  a  sepa- 
rate classification  to  films  which  It  does  not 
want  to  condemn  outright  but  which  require 
caution  and  some  analysis  and  explanation 
as  a  protection  to  the  uninformed  against 
wrong  interpretations  and  false  conclusions. 
Among  such  films  are  "Victim"  and  "Walk 
on  the  Wild  Side."  "La  Dolce  Vita"  re- 
ceived the  same  rating  but  with  an  addi- 
tional stipulation  which  the  legion  appar- 
ently feels  will  restrict  Its  audience  to  more 
sophisticated  groups:  It  must  never  be 
viewed  In  a  dubbed  English  version — only 
in  the  original  Italian. 
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Voluntary,  as  opposed  to  legalized  claMis- 
catlon  has  been  pioneered  by  the  Le«^^ 
Decency.  Frequently  It  has  approve  to2 
so  long  as  the  ads  specify  they  are  for  aduS 
only.  Now  many  responsible  producers  to 
pose  their  own  classification.  Amonir  th«« 
are  Ella  Kazan,  whose  "Splendor  in  ^7 
Grass"  deals  with  premarital  sex  reUtlaSr 
and  Richard  Brooks,  whose  "Elmer  O^^ 
Is  about  a  depraved  preacher.  The  ads^ 
both  movies  stipulate  that  patrons  uncl» 
16  must  have  an  adult  with  them.  WlliLm 
Wyler  advocates  the  same  restrictions  torht 
"Children's  Hour."  "•  lor  nu 

"But,"  adds  Wyler,  "sex  Isnt  the  oni, 
reason  that  I'm  careful.  I  also  direct 
•Ben-Hur.'  That  was  a  deeply  religious  fllT 
but  it  had  a  lot  of  violence  which  mi2»t 
upset  kids.  My  son  was  7  when  the  m^ 
came  out.  I  waited  2  years  before  lettto. 
him  see  It."  ^ 

There  Is  a  drawback  to  standardized  cla«t 
ficatlon.  As  chUdren  grow  up,  they  differ 
enormously  within  each  age  group  Soi^ 
are  emotionally  and  physically  mature  at 
16,  others  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  Pro- 
scribing  a  film  for  all  16-year -olds  tends  to 
protect  backward  children  by  penalizing  the 
mature.  ClassiflcaUon  works  best  when 
volimtarily  Imposed  within  the  family. 

This  principle  was  ringing!  y  aflnned  by 
Superior  Court  Judge  Luther  Alverson  ci 
Georgia  when  he  upset  AUanta's  ban  on 
"Never  on  Sunday."  He  wrote:  "The  de- 
fendant's concern  with  the  welfare  of  our 
city  and  Its  children  is  highly  commend- 
able. It  Is  obvloxis,  however,  that  parsata 
are  more  competent  to  rear  children  than 
the  State,  and  this  responsiblUty  shouw 
rest  with  them.  Censorship  is  not  a  de- 
sirable substitute  for  responsible  parents" 
Parents  can  Inform  themselves  about  cur- 
rent films  from  a  variety  of  sources,  llovie 
ads  often  contain  plenty  of  clues.  Some  ny 
specifically  that  a  film  Is  not  recommended 
for  youngsters.  Others  use  words  like  "shock- 
ing" and  "wild  orgies,"  which  should  give  fair 
warning.  In  addition,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines review  most  new  releases.  So  do  fllm 
bulletins  Issued  by  dozens  of  private  groups. 
The  most  comprehensive  of  the  private 
bulletins  Is  the  Green  Sheet.  Published  by 
the  Film  Estate  Board  of  National  Organisa- 
tions, it  commands  a  monthly  audience  of  B 
million.  The  Green  Sheet  reflects  the  com- 
posite Judgment  of  10  member  groups,  la- 
eluding  the  Oeneral  Federation  of  Women"! 
Clubs,  the  PTA,  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mlttee  and  the  Protestant  Motion  Picture 
Council.  Its  reviews  summarize  the  plots 
evaluate  artistry  and  specify  which  fllma  are 
suitable  for  children,  young  people,  mature 
young  people  or  adults. 

Subscribers  may  enroll  free  of  charge  by 
writing  the  Green  Sheet,  622  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  The  Green  Sheet  Is  not 
Infallible  or  comprehensive,  but  it  Is  a  help. 
Informed  parents  make  the  best  censors. 
They  alone  are  equipped  to  Judge  a  film's 
suitability  for  their  chUdren.  Often  the 
loudest  drumbeaters  for  outside  censorship 
are  parents  who  seek  to  shirk  this  duty. 
They  are  like  the  distraught  mother  who 
petitioned  Abraham  Rlbicoff,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Her  son, 
she  wrote,  wore  a  beard,  called  himself  a 
beatnik  and  treated  her  like  dirt.  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary," she  demanded,  "when  are  you  go- 
ing to  solve  my  problem?" 

[Prom  This  Week  magazine,  Feb.  26,  18611 
What  Sboxtld  We  Do  About  the  Caisis  w 

MOVIX  MOEALS?— PARXNTH   BVBRTWHZXl  All 

Pkotestimo  Hollywood's  Incxxasino  tu- 
PHASis  on  Sex  and  Bbutalitt — Is  Cenbos- 
SHip  the  Only  Answxe? — Here  Is  a  Saj»x 
and  Practical  Pxoposal 

(By  Joe  Hyams) 
(Question:  Mrs.    Harold    D.    Kastman,   of 
Portland,  Oreg.,   writes:    "Today   I  read  the 
article  by  Dr.   Margaret  Mead  entitled  'I'm 
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sick  of  Being  Shocked.'  I  agree,  but  what 
can  we  do  about  the  problem  of  movies  that 
art  not  fit  for  our  teenagers  to  see?" 

(Tar  an  ansrwer  the  editors  turned  to  Joe 
Hyams,  ThU  Week's  Hollywood  correspond- 

'°HOLLTWOOD. — Answer :  Mrs.  Eastman  echoes 
a  cry  of  alarm  being  heard  around  the  land. 
Last  year  a  Protestant  leader  deplored  Holly- 
wood's emphasU  on  "sex  few  sex's  sake,"  and 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Legion  of  Decency 
chlded  the  film  industry  for  its  "alarming 
departure  from  previously  accepted  and 
respected  standards"  of  decency.  Citizens 
all  wer  the  United  States  barraged  the  movie 
capital  with  irate  letters. 

The  Secondary  School  Teachers  Associa- 
Uon  of  New  York  presented  a  petition  to 
Mayor  Wagner  and  Governor  Rockefeller 
claiming  that  violence,  brutality  and  sadism 
shown  m  movies  are  a  contributing  force  to 
Juvenile  deUnquency  In  New  York.  They 
asked  that  something  be  done. 

The  reaction  takes  no  simple  organized 
form  It  consists  instead  of  a  general  aware- 
ness that  movies  have  ceased  to  be  family 
entertainment,  that  the  public  morality  may 
be  in  danger  and  that  children  should  be 
protected. 

Furthermore,  the  film  industry  was  Jarred 
last  nvonth  by  an  important  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  movie  censorship.  By  a  5  to  4 
majority,  the  Court  upheld  a  Chicago  ordi- 
nance requiring  approval  of  a  movie  by  city 
censors  before  It  can  be  shown  publicly.  At 
present  four  States— New  York,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia— and  all  cities  have 
movie -licensing  systenis.  The  Supreme 
Coiut' s  decision  sustains  these  systems. 

But  it's  very  evident  that  the  Court's 
decision  is  the  beginning  rather  than  the 
end  of  the  censorship  fights.  Eric  Johnston, 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  announced  that  Hollywood  wlU 
continue  to  resist :  "Wherever  pressin-es  shall 
be  applied  to  censor  motion  pictures,  we  shall 
fight  them."  This  could  mean  that  every 
time  a  film  Is  turned  down  by  local  censors 
the  case  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  Supreme 
Court.  Pretty  clearly,  censorship  Is  not  Itself 
going  to  solve  this  problem. 

Meantime,  the  public  Is  aroused.  The 
California  Parent -Teachers  Association  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  effects 
of  films  on  children  and  young  people.  "I 
work  for  a  major  studio,"  said  one  parent, 
"but  I  am  disgusted  with  some  of  the  pic- 
tures we  are  making  in  Hollywood." 

The  Hollywood  production  schedule  for 
the  months  ahead  promises  the  most  adul- 
terous and  Ubldlnous  films  ever — movies 
such  as  "Return  to  Pescton  Place"  (sequel  to 
Grace  Metallous'  novel  about  love  and  Incest 
In  a  Vermont  town),  and  "Lollta"  (Vladimir 
Nabokov's  novel  about  an  affair  between  an 
older  man  and  a  12-yetir-old  girl). 

The  question  facing  parents  Is:  What  can 
we  do? 

To  find  a  workable  solution  to  this  urgent 
problem,  I  Interviewed  parents,  community 
and  church  leaders,  fllm  producers  and 
theater  exhibitors.  I  also  talked  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  the  people  who  administer  the 
movies'  self-imposed  code  of  censorship. 

All  the  people  I  Interviewed — except  for 
officials  of  the  movie  organization — were  In 
favor  of  graded  movies  following  the  pattern 
established  In  England.  France.  Italy  and 
other  European  countries.  The  British  Board 
of  Film  Censors,  for  example,  divides  all 
movies  Into  three  categories:  "U,"  suitable 
tor  universal  showing;  "X"  forbidden  to  chU- 
dren under  16  years  of  age;  "A,"  more  suit- 
able for  adults  than  children. 

The  European  system  Is  similar  to  one 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Army-Air  Force  Motion 
Picture  Service,  which  screens  siU  pictures 
that  are  shown  to  servicemen  and  their  fam- 
ilies.   Films  selected  are  categorized :  mature, 


matxire  iroung  people,  family.   TbiM  informa- 
tion is  included  in  aU  program  notices. 

ROLLTWOOD'S    AEOTTMENTS 

The  American  movie  Indxutry,  however,  is 
against  classification.  It  supports  this  posi- 
tion with  several  arguments  which  don't 
impress  me  greatly. 

One  of  them  is  aoonomic.  A  1957  survey 
showed  that  half  of  all  moviegoers  are  un- 
der 20  and  to  turn  them  away  from  a  number 
of  films  would  be  to  turn  away  millions  of 
dollars.  In  England,  a  pictiu-e  with  an  "X" 
(adults  only)  certificate  does  20  percent  less 
business  than  a  "U"  (for  everyone)   picture. 

The  answer:  Well,  what's  more  Important, 
children  or  profits?  Also,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there's  a  good  chance  that  classification 
would  Increase  the  total  audience,  as  parents 
f  oxmd  they  could  rely  on  movies  not  to  shock 
them  or  their  chUdren. 

Another  argument  against  grading  movies 
was  given  by  a  spokesman  for  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America.  He  claimed 
movies  have  become  more  "adult"  along  with 
plays  and  books. 

The  answer :  If  plays  and  books  loid  movies 
had  the  same  audience,  limited  largely  to 
adults,  this  argument  might  tiave  some  force. 
But  the  nxovle  audience  contains  many 
adolescents  and  chUdren. 

Eric  Johnston,  president  c^  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  rejects  "the 
adults  only"  label  for  certain  pictures,  con- 
tending It  wotUd  be  impossible  to  agree  on 
which  pictures  to  Include  and  also  what 
mlnimxmi  age  to  set.  "It  is  not  and  never 
has  been  the  function  of  the  code  to  say  that 
every  film  it  grants  a  seal  Is  suitable  for 
children,"  Mr.  Johnston  said. 

Classify  all  pictures  shown  in  the  United 
States  as  "recommended  for  adults"  or 
"recommended  for  family." 

Such  a  system  wiU  serve  the  purposes  of 
protection  without  Infringing  on  consti- 
tutional freedom.  We  will  be  able  to  avoid 
shocking  unprepared  spectators  without 
lowering  the  content  of  all  movies  to  a  level 
suitable  for  children. 

The  next  problem  Is  to  decide  who  is  going 
to  administer  the  plan.  In  my  opinion  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  which 
now  decides  whether  a  movie  gets  the  code 
seal,  coiUd  at  the  same  time  classify  It  as 
"adult"  or  "family."  The  exhibitor  would 
put  the  seal  In  his  ads  and  on  his  marquee. 
You  might  wonder  If  the  industry  can  be 
trusted  to  police  itself,  but  I  think  the 
answer  is  "Yes."  Once  pubUc  demand  has 
created  a  classification  system,  Jie  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  can  be  trusted 
to  apply  It  sensibly  and  fimUy,  as  It  has 
enforced  the  code  for  the  past  30  years. 

It  wlU  be  up  to  the  parent  to  decide 
whether  to  foUow  or  Ignore  the  recommenda- 
tion— ^but  he  wlU  have  readily  available  the 
information  needed  to  decide  which  of  the 
hundreds  of  pictures  available  each  year  are 
suitable  for  his  child. 

CAN  CLASSinCATION  WOEK? 

Win  this  system  of  classification  work  in 
America  despite  the  opposition  of  the  movie 
Indtistry?  Most  concerned  adults  think  it 
is  the  only  system.  Many  creative  men  In 
Hollywood  like  the  Idea. 

"I'm  all  In  favor  of  voluntary  classifica- 
tion," producer-director  Otto  Premlnger  says. 
"It  would  show  we  don't  want  freedom  of 
the  screen  Just  for  the  sake  of  sensation- 
alism. In  fact,  I'd  be  proud  If  all  my  pic- 
tures were  recommended  for  adults." 

WHAT  ABOTTT  CtniRENT  FILMS? 

Champions  of  graded  nvoviee  say  it  is 
bound  to  come.  They  feel  that  there  Is  no 
other  way  to  let  HoUjrwood  make  the  adult 
films  It  feels  the  times  demand  and  stUl 
protect  the  morals  of  minors.  With  preaeure 
from  parents  It  may  come,  and  soon.  Until 
then  there  are  some  sources  where,  with  a 


Uttle  eff(»t,  concerned  parents  can  get  fllm 
information : 

Reed  the  movie  ads  in  your  newapapcr. 
A  picture  such  aa  "Happy  Annlveraary"  Ad- 
vertised ae  being  filnaed  In  "Sln-a-rama"  or 
"Butterfleld  8"  advertised  as  the  story  of  * 
girl  who  "has  no  name.  Jvist  a  telephonw 
number"  is  obviously  not  meant  for  young- 

StMV. 

Read  the  motion-picture  reviews  in  your 
local  paper.  Most  reviewers  report  on  pic- 
tures with  an  eye  to  the  likes  and  dislikna 
of  their  readers,  telling  you.  in  sulvance. 
whether  they  think  you  wiU  Uke  the  picture. 

Subscribe  to  one  of  the  dozens  of  guidance 
lists  sent  out  by  groups  such  as  the  National 
Congress  of  ParenU  and  Teachera.  The  Prot- 
estant Motion  Picture  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Legion  of  Decency. 

There  is  also  a  free  monthly  publicatioa 
of  the  Film  Estimate  Board  of  National  Or- 
ganizations (28  West  44th  Street.  New  York 
36)  which  is  available  on  request  and  which 
presents  the  composite  opinion  of  11  social 
and  rellgloxis  groups  Including  the  Schools 
Motion  Picture  Committee,  American  Jew- 
ish Conunittee,  and  the  National  Congreas  of 
Parents  and  TeachMB. 

One  last  note  for  Mrs.  Eastman  and  others 
who  are  worried  about  the  trend  of  movlca. 
The  most  sensible  and  democratic  c«ieorship 
of  movies  ts  Individual  discrimination.  Stay 
away  from  plctiires  you  disapprove,  mnA 
speak  up  for  a  sensible  system  of  movie 
classification  every  chance  you  get. 

Things  happen  when  enough  i>eople  want 
them  to  happen.  If  enough  people  feel  as 
you  do  and  follow  your  example,  you  will 
force  a  change  in  motion  pictures. 

(Prom  America  magazine,  June  1,  1967) 
Must  We  Be  Helpless  Against  Ikdeckkct?— 

National   Office   foe   Decent   LmaATUEE 

States  Its  Case 

(By  Mogr.  Thomas  J.  Fltsgerald) 

(Attthoe's  Note. — During  the  past  year 
the  National  Office  for  Decent  Literature  has 
been  subjected  to  varied  crltlciBm,  the  most 
recent  being  that  made  pubUc  May  6  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Some  of  it, 
which  stemmed  from  honest  differencea  of 
opinion,  received  respectful  oonadderation. 
Much,  however,  was  based  on  false  prem- 
ises—or misinformation.  PoUclea  wm«  at- 
tributed to  National  Office  for  Decent  Llt- 
eratvure  which  were  and  are  foreign  to  its 
standards  and  procedures.  This  article  is 
written  to  clarify  National  Office  for  Decent 
Literature's  position.) 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States 
established  a  National  Organization  for 
Decent  Literature  In  December  1938.  Its  pur^ 
poee,  as  enunciated  by  the  Episcopal  Oom- 
mlttee  for  National  Office  for  Decent  Lltersi^ 
ture,  was  "to  aet  in  motion  the  moral  foraae 
of  the  entire  country  *  •  •  agtdnat  the 
lascivious  type  of  Uterature  which  threatens 
moral,  social,  aiKl  national  life." 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  that  the 
concern  of  the  bishops  was  weU  founded. 
Many  authorities  have  since  voiced  their  ap- 
prehension at  the  dangers  In  modem  ob- 
jectionable Uterature.  For  example,  when 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives conducted  an  investigation  of  this 
llteratiu-e  In  1952,  the  majority  report  de- 
clared: "Pornography  Is  big  business.  The 
extent  to  which  the  profit  motive  has 
brushed  aside  all  generally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  decency  and  good  taste  and  sub- 
stituted Inferior  moral  standards,  has  be- 
come not  only  a  national  disgrace  but  a 
menace  to  our  civic  welfare  as  weU.  Parents 
who  would  not  tolerate  salacious  conversa- 
tions in  their  homes  apparently  do  not  ob- 
ject to,  or  are  unaware  of,  the  presence  of 
degrading  types  of  books  and  magazines 
devoted  to  the  same  topics,  whose  principal 
appeal  Is  to  the  salaclous-mlnded." 
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The  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  considered  the  problem  bo  serious 
that  at  Its  19M  national  convention  It 
adopted  a  resolution  which  not  only  called 
for  legislation  at  all  levels  of  government 
to  curtail  publication  of  such  literature  but 
also  recommended  that  "civic  consciousness 
be  aroused  in  all  communities  through 
church,  fraternal,  civic,  and  business  organi- 
sations to  secure  the  voluntary  cooi>eratlon 
of  merchants,  magazine  distributors,  and 
Rsaociations  to  place  the  value  of  youth 
above  financial  gain."  The  reason  for  this 
drastic  action,  according  to  the  Judges,  was 
as  follows:  "The  character  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency has  changed  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Stimulation  of  these  publications,  being 
no  longer  the  thoughtless,  mischievous  ac- 
tions of  children,  but  is  reflected  in  acts  of 
Tiolence,  armed  robbery,  rape,  torture,  and 
even  homicide  to  which  the  vicious  and  vile 
publications  conditioned  the  minds  of  our 
Children." 

rKEEOOM    AND    PUBLIC    MOKAIJTT 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that 
National  OfBce  for  Decent  Literature  is  op- 
erating in  the  field  of  public  morals.  Pub- 
lic morals  are  not  Jxist  a  private  affair,  nor 
are  they  wholly  a  matter  of  religious  opin- 
ion. Our  American  society,  as  its  inherit- 
ance from  Western  culture,  has  definite 
moral  standards  and  principles  which  we 
all  respect,  notwithstanding  our  religloiis 
differences.  For  these  moral  principles  men 
have  always  been  willing  to  fight  and  even 
to  die. 

The  welfare  of  man  and  of  society  rests 
on  these  principles.  It  would  be  foolish 
therefore  to  maintain  that  liberty  must  be 
equated  with  unrestrained  license.  Human 
freedoms  are  essentially  subordinated  to  good 
morals  and  are  safeguarded  by  them.  A 
campaign  for  good  morals  Is  not  an  Infringe- 
ment upon  freedom,  but  a  preparation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  true  freedom.  Freedom, 
then,  connotes  not  merely  a  right,  but  a 
duty:  a  duty  to  good  moreds.  Just  as  the 
Individual  must  be  concerned  about  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  freedom,  so  must  he  be  con- 
cerned about  public  morality. 

The  Christian  citizen  in  the  exercise  of 
his  freedom  feels  an  even  greater  responsibil- 
ity to  public  morals.  "The  Christian  can- 
not Ignore  this  vice  which  exists  on  our 
newsstands,"  says  Dr.  A.  C.  Miller,  secretary 
of  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  "Even 
though  he  may  not  be  personally  attracted  to 
It,  he  has  a  Christian  stewardship  toward 
society." 

That  National  Office  for  Decent  Literature 
might  better  fulfill  its  purposes  a  national 
office  was  set  up  In  Chicago,  in  April  1956. 
And  to  correct  a  misapprehension  that  often 
arose  out  of  its  former  title,  the  National 
Organization  for  Decent  Literature,  a  new 
name,  the  National  Office  for  Decent  Liter- 
ature, was  adopted.  This  new  name  de- 
scribes more  exactly  the  function  of  National 
Office  for  Decent  Literature. 

MATTONAI,     OmCX    FOR    DECENT     UTERATURE    IK 
ACTION 

This  office  serves  all  organizations— civic, 
educational,  social  and  religious — that  vol- 
untarily request  its  aid.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  direct  or  dictate  the  policies 
of  such  organizations.  Each  determines  its 
own  program. 

National  Office  for  Decent  Llteratiire  sup- 
plies these  groups  with  practical  information 
gathered  from  the  aggregate  experience  of 
many  organizations  which  have  been  actively 
working  on  a  literatiire  program.  It  also 
Issues  a  quarterly  bulletin  containing  cur- 
rent information  on  activities,  programs 
and  procedures  throughout  the  country. 
Finally,  it  prints  each  month  a  list  of  comic 
books,  magaaines  and  pocket-size  books 
which  it  has  Judged  objectionable  for  youth. 


(It  has  never  reviewed  a  clothbound  book.) 
National  Office  for  Decent  Literature  con- 
centrates upon  these  publications  because  of 
their  availability  to  youth  at  a  nominal  price. 

National  Office  for  Decent  Literature  does 
not  enter  the  field  of  adult  reading.  Catho- 
lics already  have  the  law  of  the  church,  clear 
and  binding  In  conscience,  which  forbids  the 
reading  ex  professo  obscene  publications. 
National  Office  for  Decent  Literature's  appeal 
to  adults  outside  the  church  Is  to  their  sense 
of  decency  and  their  Individual  responsibility 
to  the  common  good.  Both  of  these  should 
deter  them  from  buying  and  reading  publica- 
tions which  would  undermine  Ideals  of  pub- 
lic morality,  patriotism,  respect  for  law.  and 
the  sanctity  of  family  life. 

The  purpose  of  National  Office  for  Decent 
Literature's  listing  of  objectionable  reading 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  list: 
"Publications  Disapproved  for  Youth."  (This 
list,  as  well  as  a  list  of  "Acceptable  Pocket- 
Size  Books  for  Youth,"  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  National  Office  for  Decent  Literature. 
33  East  Congress  Parkway.  Chicago,  111. 
Single  copies  are  10  cents.)  Publications 
are  evaluated  according  to  a  code  for  youth- 
ful reading.  The  code  deems  objectionable 
publications  which :  ( 1 )  Glorify  crime  or 
the  criminal;  (2)  describe  in  detail  ways  to 
conunlt  criminal  acts;  (3)  hold  lawful  au- 
thority in  disrespect.  (4)  exploit  horror, 
cruelty,  or  violence;  (6)  portray  sex  facts 
offensively;  (6)  feature  indecent,  lewd  or 
suggestive  photographs  or  Illustrations;  (7) 
carry  advertising  which  is  offensive  In  con- 
tent or  advertise  products  which  may  lead 
to  physical  or  moral  harm;  (8)  use  blasphe- 
mous, profane,  or  obscene  speech  Indiscrim- 
inately and  repeatedly;  (9)  hold  up  to 
ridicule  any  national,  religious,  or  radical 
group. 

National  Office  for  Decent  Literature  be- 
lieves that  this  code  does  not  embody  stand- 
ards peculiar  to  Catholics,  but  rather  that  It 
reflects  the  thinking  of  all  people  Interested 
in  the  Ideals  of  youth. 

Judgment  on  a  publication  Is  never  left  to 
one  individual.  Five  competent  reviewers 
( the  majority  of  them  members  of  the  honor 
sorority  Kappa  Gamma  PI)  must  agree  that 
a  magazine  or  pocket-size  book  violates  the 
code  before  the  publication  is  listed  as  un- 
suitable for  youth.  Five  mothers  of  gram- 
mar-school or  teenage  children  must  pass 
Judgment  on  a  comic  book  before  It  is  so 
listed. 

While  the  majority  of  reviewers  are  Catho- 
lic, National  Office  for  Decent  Literature  does 
have  currently  a  Protestant  and  a  Jewish  re- 
viewer. It  invites  all  Protestants  and  Jews 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
youth  to  Join  Its  reviewing  board. 

The  National  Office  for  Decent  Literature 
list  also  carries  many  mature  literary  works. 
a  few  of  them  award  winners,  which  have 
appeared  in  paperback  form.  These  may  be 
suitable  for  adult  reading  but  have  been 
evaluated  by  National  Office  for  Decent  Lit- 
erature reviewers  as  too  advanced  for  the 
youthful  mind.  Ideally  and  practically.  Na- 
tional Oflice  for  Decent  Literature  considers 
that  these  books  should  be  made  available 
for  adults  but  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
youth  through  a  program  of  self-regulation 
on  the  part  of  the  publishing  and  distribut- 
ing indiistries. 

National  Office  for  Decent  Llteratvire 
grants  permission  to  any  organization  to  re- 
print all  or  part  of  Its  listing.  Certain- 
ly both  Individuals  and  organizations  have 
the  privilege  of  disagreeing  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  National  Office  for  Decent  Literature 
reviewers  respecting  sp>eclflc  publications. 
However,  if  a  group  alters  the  list  by  ad- 
ditions or  deletions.  National  Office  for  De- 
cent Literature  requests  that  Its  name  be  not 
connected  with  the  revised  listing. 

National  Office  for  Decent  Literature  does 
believe  that  some  list,  compiled  by  com- 
petent reviewers  and  based  on  an  objective 


code.  Is  necessary  to  help  parents  and  to. 
terested  groups.  Otherwise  they  may  jJ 
guilty  of  snap  Judgments. 

National  Office  for  Decent  Llteratxu^  r«c. 
ognlzes  that  one  of  its  responslblliue*  k 
to  promote  good  reading  for  youth.  It  •!. 
ready  had  a  list  of  acceptable  comics  aaj 
recently  added  the  list  of  acceptable  pockat. 
size  books  mentioned  above.  It  will  itrivi 
to  keep  both  lists  current.  As  other  meth< 
ods  of  fostering  acceptable  literature  ior 
youth  are  explored,  the  results  will  be  msdg 
available. 

National  Office  for  Decent  Literature  bt- 
lleves.  however,  that  the  fostering  of  good 
reading  habits  is  only  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problem  of  objectionable  literature 
Such  a  program  can  effectively  cultivate  t 
taste  for  good  literature  in  but  a  portion 
of  our  youth.  Furthermore,  this  progrua 
presupposes  good  home  and  school  tralnia* 

COMMUNITY   RESPONSraiLITIES 

The  community  has  a  responsibility  alw 
to  unwanted,  rejected,  retarded,  and  ab- 
normal children  and  to  the  youth  who  have 
no  taste  for  good  literature.  Placing  in  the 
hands  of  such  youngsters  publications  em- 
phasizing the  lurid,  the  sensational,  the  vio- 
lent adds  to  the  burden  they  already  have 
In  striving  to  live  a  normal  life. 

These  children  should  be  protected  from 
such  publications  by  every  legitimate  and 
democratic  means  right-thinking  and  la- 
telllgent  citizens  can  muster.  These  meani 
certainly  Include  recourse  to  law  and  the 
right  of  public  protest  within  constitutional 
limits. 

A  misunderstanding  of  National  Office  for 
Decent  Literature's  attitude  toward  police 
action  demands  correction.  The  National 
Office  for  Decent  Literature  office  denies  that 
it  has  ever  recommended  or  encouraged  any 
arbitrary  coercive  police  action.  Such  la  not 
the  purpose  or  procedure  of  National  Ofllce 
for  Decent  Literatiu-e.  Under  existing  lawi 
In  most  communities,  duly  constituted  pub- 
He  officials  have  the  obligation  of  taking  ac- 
tion against  vendors  of  obscene  publication!. 
In  the  Initial  action  the  police  power  murt 
be  employed  only  to  arrest  the  vendor  and 
must  be  limited  to  a  speclflc  publication  (or 
publications)  considered  obscene  under  the 
law.  The  final  decision  as  to  whether  the 
law  has  In  fact  been  violated  lies  with  the 
courts.  If  the  courts  rule  the  vendor  guilty, 
the  police  power  may  be  used  when  necee- 
sary  to  enforce  this  Judicial  decision. 

National  Office  for  Decent  Literature 
hopes,  then,  that  legislators  throughout  the 
country  will  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
type  of  publications  available  to  youth  at 
neighborhood  newsstands  everywhere,  and 
also  with  the  existing  laws  regarding  such 
publications.  From  such  a  study,  laws  msy 
be  framed  which  will  give  public  offlclato 
the  means  necessary  to  restrict  the  worst  of 
the  objectionable  publications  without  plac- 
ing undue  hardship  upon  the  adult  reader. 

While  advocating  the  enactment  of  ade- 
quate and  constitutional  legislation  to  re- 
move the  worst  of  the  offensive  material 
from  the  neighborhood  racks,  National  Of- 
fice for  Decent  Literature  at  the  same  time 
reaffirms  the  democratic  right  of  any  citi- 
zen to  protest  in  a  legal  manner  agalnrt 
the  sale  of  publications  he  considers  ob- 
jectionable for  youth.  Further,  National  Of- 
fice for  Decent  Literature  defends  the  right 
of  parents,  teachers,  pastors  of  souls,  and 
others  charged  with  the  welfare  of  youth 
to  counsel  and  direct  their  families,  their 
students  and  their  flocks  In  these  matters. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  in  carrying  out 
Its  program  National  Office  for  Decent  Liter- 
ature Is  working  in  the  fleld  of  public  moral- 
ity. This  morality  can  be  seriously  damaged 
by  the  contlnuoxu  reading  of  objectionable 
literature.  Such  reading  has  the  power  to 
destroy  democratic  ideas  and  Ideals  in  younf 
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people  who  may  never  be  Judged  delinquents 
but  who  will  be  the  futvore  citizens  and 
public  officials  of  our  country. 

our  democratic  way  of  life  U  based  upon 
Ideals  of  patriotism,  family  integrity.  Justice, 
honesty,  respect  for  law  and  for  the  righU 
of  others.  These  ideals  must  be  Inculcated 
in  youth  if  they  are  to  be  practiced  in  man- 
hood. If  they  are  destroyed  in  our  youth 
during  the  formative  years  and  replaced  by 
motives  of  perversion,  violence,  brutality, 
disregard  for  law,  property  and  country  and 
contempt  for  family  responsibilities,  then 
future  generations  of  America  face  an  un- 
happy and  chaotic  life. 

All  these  vile  and  repulsive  traits  of 
character  are  glorified  in  certain  publica- 
tions on  neighborhood  racks  today.  Were 
one  to  read  many  passages  from  those  pub- 
Ucatlons  on  radio  or  to  show  some  of  their 
pictures  and  cartoons  on  TV.  he  would  be 
immediately  cut  off  the  air.  Yet  these 
same  passages  and  pictures  are  sold  to  youth 
with  impunity.  National  Office  for  Decent 
Literatiu'e  urges  its  critics  to  be  realistic 
about  this  danger,  which  Is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  future  security  of  our  country. 

Legislation  cannot  solve  the  problem  in 
Its  entirety.  It  can  only  rid  the  stands  of 
the  worst  of  the  material.  A  good  reading 
program  and  good  recreational  facilities  for 
youth  will  answer  part  of  the  problem,  but 
again  not  all.  National  Office  for  Decent 
Literature  Is  endeavoring  to  fill  a  void. 

EVILS  or  PULP-LITERATURE 

The  sham  literature  of  our  age  is  designed 
for  the  commercial  cultivation,  propagation 
and  exploitation  of  the  most  degraded  forms 
of  behavior.  •  •  •  The  world  of  this  popu- 
lar literature  is  a  sort  of  human  zoo,  inhab- 
ited by  raped,  mutilated  and  murdered 
females,  and  he-males  outmatching  in  bes- 
tiality any  caveman  and  outlusting  the 
lustiest  animals.  •  •  •  And  what  Is  espe- 
cially symptomatic  is  that  many  of  these 
human  animals  are  made  to  seem  to  luxuriate 
in  this  way  of  life.  •  •  •  Instead  of  ex- 
hibiting its  filth  and  rottenness,  the  pulp- 
sexualists  daze  the  reader  with  the  glamour 
of  smartness,  orgasmic  curves,  dynamic  lines, 
violent  passions  and  freedom  unlimited  to 
do  everything  one  wants  to  do. — Pitlrim  A. 
Sorokln,  "The  American  Sex  Revolution" 
(Sargent,  Boston,  1957) . 

RECENT  EVENTS 

Two  Significant  announcements  appeared 
In  the  daily  press  during  the  last  week  in 
April.  The  first  was  that  20  Protestant 
denominations,  meeting  at  a  conference  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  have  formed  the  Church- 
men's Council  for  Decent  Literature.  The 
conference  appointed  a  15-man  national  ad- 
visory committee  to  set  up  a  permanent  or- 
ganization to  coordinate  Protestant  efforts 
in  this  fleld. 

The  other  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Independent  Publishers  and  Dis- 
tributors, who  stated  that  they  are  launch- 
ing a  self -policing  campaign  against  obscene 
publications.  This  organization  represents 
16  publishers,  860  wholesalers  and  IIO.CXX) 
retailers.  A.  H.  Oschay,  chairman  of  the 
organization's  reg^llating  committee,  con- 
ceded "a  worsening  situation  within  the  last 
year"  and  declared  that  his  committee  had 
decided  to  "explore  ways  and  means  of  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  publishers  for  self- 
policing  regarding  obscene  publications." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  certain  press 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcwn 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNBEARABLE  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halperm]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  in  this  House  I  introduced  three 
bills  aimed  at  reducing,  in  metropolitan 
residential  areas,  imbearable  aircraft 
noise — as  much  as  is  legally  feasible  and 
scientifically  possible. 

I  feel  this  legislation  would  provide 
tJie  long-overdue,  sorely  needed  tools 
which  are  necessary  to  get  results  in 
resolving  this  problem. 

An  all-out  Federal  attack  on  plane 
noise  is  needed.  The  bills  I  have  of- 
fered call  for  just  such  a  campaign  to 
curb  the  hideous  din  which  has  for 
too  long  plagued  our  communities. 

The  first  measure  would  place  juris- 
diction over  aircraft  noise — both  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air — with  the  Federal 
Anation  Agency,  where  it  belongs. 

The  second  bill  would  require  that 
Federal  agency  to  establish  antinoise 
standards,  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  noise  abatement,  to  en- 
force compliance  with  these  regulations, 
and  to  set  up  stiff  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  violations. 

The  third  bill  calls  for  an  extensive 
program  of  noise  abatement  research  to 
get  right  to  the  core  of  the  problem. 

At  the  present  time  the  FAA  contends 
that  it  lacks  adequate  statutory  au- 
thority over  plane  noise,  especially  that 
generated  in  warmups,  takeoffs,  and 
landings. 

This  is  ridiculous  and  tragic  because 
it  is  the  warm  ups,  take  ofls  and  landings 
that  constitute  the  main  source  of  noise 
at  airports  and  in  areas  miles  around 
airpKjrts.  Yet  this  noise  is  allowed  to  go 
unabated. 

This  legislation  grants  to  the  FAA 
full  and  unqualified  authority  and  juris- 
diction over  all  aircraft  noise.  It  spells 
out,  once  and  for  all,  the  PAA's  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  noise  caused  by 
landings,  take  offs,  and  warm  ups — as 
well  as  noise  in  the  air.  It  mandates  the 
establishment  of  standards  and  regula- 
tions, which  are  a  requisite  for  effective 
control.  Further,  it  affirms  the  determi- 
nation of  Congress  that  there  be  an 
accelerated  and  expanded  program  of 
noise  abatement,  and  directs  that  the 
FAA  Administrator  set  out  Immediately 
to  meet  this  problem. 

For  years,  the  tortured  victims  of  air- 
craft noise  at  airports  and  in  nearby 
communities  have  been  calling  for  action 
to  end  this  horrible  situation.  And  for 
just  as  many  years  the  FAA  has  insisted 
that  it  lacks  adequate  regulatory  power 
over  engine  noise — particularly  that  on 
the  ground — jurisdiction  over  which  has 
gone  back  and  forth  like  a  ping  pong  ball 
between  the  FAA  and  the  port  authority. 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  would  end 
this  incredible  paradox.  They  would 
place  responsibility  squarely  and  directly 
with  the  FAA.  The  bills  would  end  the 
buck  passing;  they  would  end  the  ex- 
cuses. They  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  reasonable  standards  and 
mandate  a  major  research  program. 


They  would  overcome,  too,  the  PAA't 
contention — at  hearings  In  recent 
years — that  engine  development  has  not 
progressed  sufficiently  to  make  noise 
regulation  truly  effective.  These  bills 
give  the  FAA  both  the  authority  and  a 
congressional  mandate  to  move  forward 
with  all  speed  on  the  problem  of  air 
noise,  without  in  amy  way  compromising 
any  principle  of  air  safety.  In  this  way, 
research  on  improved  engine  design  and 
other  methods  of  cutting  down  on  noise 
would  be  speeded  up.  Such  research 
could  be  conducted  either  by  the  FAA 
independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies. 

Surely  the  most  scientifically  and 
technologically  adveuiced  nation  on 
earth  can,  through  concerted  effort,  de- 
sign aircraft  which  will  not  shatter  win- 
dows and  cause  a  nerve-racking  and  ear- 
splitting  din  in  our  residential  areas. 
It  is  high  time  that  real  consideration 
was  given  to  those  persons  whose  very 
lives  have  been  unmercifully  plagued  by 
the  scream  and  roar  of  jets  and  propel- 
ler-driven aircraft. 

Further,  millions  on  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  to  improve  airports  to 
accommodate  more  air  traffic.  Why 
cannot  some  attention  be  given  to  the 
development  of  new  types  of  airport  de- 
sign, and  scientific  noise-buffering 
landscaping  to  safeguard  the  health, 
comfort,  and  welfare  of  our  citizens? 

The  program  I  have  offered  would 
make  possible  the  relief  that  has  been 
needed  for  so  long.  With  authority 
firmly  placed,  the  FAA  can  move  for 
effective  noise  abatement  by  stringent 
regulations,  tough  penalties  and  strict 
enforcement — plus  extensive  research. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  take  early  af- 
firmative action  on  this  legislation. 
Those  who  are  the  victims  of  this  ra- 
cous  din  are  not  concerned  about  how 
the  noise  is  stopped.  They  just  want  it 
stopped — and  now. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  fix  the  responsibility 
and,  once  and  for  all,  to  get  rid  of  un- 
bearable aircraft  noise. 


DR.  JAMES  E.  DOUGHERTY'S  VIEWS 
ON  NUCLEAR  TESTINQ 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosmekI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
James  E.  Dougherty,  of  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Research  Institute,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  an  outstanding  rep- 
utation in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations as  researcher,  writer,  and  edu- 
cator. He  was  associated  with  former 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Thomas 
E.  Murray  for  2  years  before  the  latter's 
death  when  both  were  special  consul- 
tants to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  At  the  request  of  the  Repub- 
lican conference  committee  on  nuclear 
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testing.  Dr.  Dougherty  submitted  the  fol- 
lawtag  thoughtful  paper  on  the  subject 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of  Con> 
gress  and  the  American  public : 

K0CI.XAX  Test  Ban 
(By  Dr.  James  E.  Dougherty,  Foreign  Policy 
Reaearch  Institute,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) 

More  times  than  one  can  count  since  the 
summer  of  1958.  Western  leaders  have  waxed 
optimistic  over  the  progress  made  in  the 
test-ban  negotiations  and  the  Western  press 
has  intimated  that  a  treaty  was  imminent. 
Bach  time,  the  apparent  diplomatic  con- 
vergence was  followed  by  sharp  diplomatic 
divergence.  TtUs  pattern  might  be  repeated 
again.  It  Is  a  rather  futile  exercise  to  try 
to  predict  whether  a  treaty  between  the  So- 
viet Dnlon  and  the  United  States  will  ac- 
tually be  signed,  or  if  so.  precisely  what  its 
terms  wlU  be.  It  may  be  more  useful  to 
examine  the  idea  of  a  test  ban  within  a 
larger  political  and  strategic  context,  leav- 
ing the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem  to 
those  who  are  qualified  to  deal  with  them. 

XMOTXONAI.    ROADBIOCKS 

The  question  of  the  test  ban,  lllce  virtually 
all  issues  in  the  protracted  conflict,  has  by 
now  taken  on  an  ideological  hue.  Once  an 
Issue  has  become  Ideological,  it  no  longer 
lends  Itself  to  calm  rational  Inquiry.  It 
should  be  frankly  recog^nlzed  that  objective 
scientific  Judgments,  on  either  side  of  this 
question  (if  such  an  expression  \b  not  self- 
contradictory) ,  are  difficult  to  come  by.  We 
now  luow,  for  example,  that  the  technical 
experts  at  Oeneva  were  unable  to  fulfill  the 
hopes  that  had  once  been  placed  in  them — 
i.e.,  that  they  might  circimivent  or  rise  above 
political  diqjutes  and  arrive  at  agreement 
on  purely  technical  matters.  If  one  scien- 
tist holds  that  a  test  ban  Is  both  desirable 
and  feasible,  he  is  expressing  a  political 
Judgment,  Just  as  much  as  another  scientist 
who  contends  that  a  test  ban  is  desirable  but 
infeaslble,  or  both  undesirable  and  Infeasl- 
ble.  Tto  recognize  this  basic  fact  Is  to  make 
some  slight  progress  toward  clarifying  the 
issue. 

SHirrs  IN  posmoH 
The  S-year  debate  over  the  test  ban  has 
been  fraught  with  contradictions  and  shifts 
of  position.  Up  to  1958.  the  United  States 
contended  that  a  test  ban  was  not  separa- 
ble from  the  broader  questions  of  an  ade- 
quately controlled  nuclear  production  cutoff 
and  other  related  International  security  de- 
velopments. The  Soviets  Insisted  that  the 
problem  of  testing  could  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. Finally  the  United  States,  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  Soviet  prc^>aganda  challenge  at 
a  time  of  widespread  fears  of  fallout,  yielded 
on  this  point  and  consented  to  treat  the 
test  ban  problem  by  itself.  In  1962.  after 
nearly  4  years  of  negotiations,  the  United 
States  was  ardently  advocating  a  test  ban, 
While  the  Soviets  were  arguing  that  It  was 
senseless  to  try  to  control  testing  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  on  the  more  compre- 
hensive questions  of  disarmament. 

During  the  lengthy  Geneva  negotiations, 
the  Soviets  have  fluctuated  rather  widely  on 
a  number  of  detailed  problems  associated 
with  a  test  ban:  (a)  the  niunber  of  stations 
needed  on  the  soU  of  each  nuclear  power; 
(b)  the  relationship  between  manned  and 
unmanned  stations;  (c)  the  question  of 
whether  the  host  nation  should  have  a  de- 
cisive voice  in  the  location  of  control  sta- 
tions; (d)  the  size  and  nationality  of  the 
staffs  needed  to  man  the  control  stations; 
(e)  the  technical  problems  of  detecting  un- 
derground explosions  and  the  significance  of 
the  strength  of  various  seismic  signals;  (f) 
the  ntunber  of  "on-site"  inspections  to  in- 
vestigate seismic  signals  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter; (g)  the  precise  methods  whereby  on-site 
inspections  could  be  conducted;  (h)  the 
membership    of    the    international    control 


commission  and  the  scope  of  ita  powers;  { l ) 
the  extent  to  wlilch  the  actlvlUes  of  the 
international  control  commission  or  of  the 
local  control  stations  would  be  subject  to 
national  veto;  (J)  the  question  of  wheilMr 
the  effective  date  of  the  treaty  should  be 
before  or  after  the  network  of  control  sta- 
tions has  become  operational:  (k)  the  need 
for  any  system  of  international  control,  in 
view  of  certain  national  detection  capabili- 
ties which  already  exist.  In  January  1963. 
the  Soviet  Premier  was  reported  ready  to 
abandon  his  adamant  opposition  to  on-site 
inspections  and  to  permit  a  very  small  num- 
ber (2  or  3,  compared  to  the  20  long  advo- 
cated by  the  United  States,  or  the  12  which 
a  year  ago  were  considered  the  Irreducible 
number  to  which  the  United  States  could 
safely  agree).'  We  should  not  forget  that. 
after  raising  American  hopes  for  the  nth 
time.  Premier  Khrushchev  can  Instruct  the 
Soviet  negotiators  to  adopt  an  inflexible 
stand  on  any  of  the  other  controverted  points 
mentioned  above  and  thereby  delay  agree- 
ment indefinitely.  What  Is  most  Interesting 
about  all  this  is  the  fact  that  when  Prime 
Minister  MacmlUan,  back  in  the  spring  of 
1959.  suggested  a  politically  agreed  quota  of 
on-site  inspections  and  Premier  Klu-ushchev 
indicated  Interest  in  the  Idea  provided  that 
the  number  be  kept  very  small  (i.e.,  two  or 
three),  this  was  deemed  unacceptable  by  the 
United  States.  But  by  retreating  to  a  posi- 
tion of  zero  Inspections,  and  then  returning 
to  the  number  which  he  had  earlier  pro- 
posed, Premier  Khrushchev  has  made  his 
original  poeition  look  much  more  attractive. 

•raST    BAN    ADVOCATES'    INCONSISTENCIES 

Advocates  of  a  test  ban  within  the  United 
States  have  proved  highly  Inconsistent  in 
the  positions  which  they  have  espoused. 
At  times  they  have  contended  that  a  test 
ban  treaty  was  essential  for  the  purpose  of 
slowing  down  the  arms  race;  at  other  times 
(including  the  present  period),  they  have 
argued  that  no  further  gains  of  military 
significance  could  be  made  from  additional 
weapons  tests.  If  this  latter  proposition  be 
true,  then  it  is  difflciUt  to  see  Just  why  a 
test  ban  treaty  is  so  urgently  sought.  If 
there  are  no  further  gains  to  be  made  from 
testing,  then  it  would  seem  that  neither 
side  would  continue  to  incur  the  heavy  ex- 
penses which  testing  programs  Involve  and 
both  sides  could,  without  an  agreement 
tacitly  and  reciprocally  agree  to  dampen  the 
rate  of  their  ccanpetltive  development  in 
the  realm  of  advanced  military  teclinology 
with  nuclear  componente. 

The  current  theory  that  further  testing 
U  of  only  marginal  utility  bears  carefiU  ex- 
amination in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  same 
theory  was  quite  popular  for  more  than 
a  year  before  the  Soviets  resxmied  testing  on  a 
massive  scale  in  late  summer  in  1961.  There 
is  no  need  at  this  point  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  those  who  thought  that  the  So- 
viets, by  resuming  tests,  were  setting  out  to 
make  a  decisive  technological  breakthrough 
which  would  upset  a  supposed  strategic  bal- 
ance and  those  who  thought  that  the  Soviets 
(following  the  U-a  exposures  of  vulnerabil- 
ities in  their  position)  were  merely  trying 
to  correct  what  they  considered  a  disadvan- 
tageous imbalance.  The  main  point  is  that 
the  Soviets  did  find  It  necessary  or  profitable 
or  both  to  plan  an  intricate  series  of  tests. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will 
not  find  It  to  their  advantage  to  do  likewise 
In  the  future,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
a   treaty   is  in   existence.     Hence,   a   treaty 

•  Many  U.S.  planners  had  accepted  the 
number  20  only  with  reluctance,  when  they 
saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
Soviet  acquiescence  to  a  formula  by  which 
the  number  of  Inspections  would  be  de- 
termined by  "scientific  criteria" — such  as, 
e.g..  the  actual  number  of  unidentified  evente 
per  year. 
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even  though  adequately  policed  in  tenns  »# 
the  Western  ability  to  detect  a  Soviet  tiaZ 
tion  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  could  forfeit^ 
them  a  substantial  lead-time  advaateM 
when  it  comes  to  prepvlni;  in  detank 
lengthy  series  of  teste,  unless  the  treatv  i^ 
self  should  make  It  clear  that  no  st^^ 
whatsoever  would  attach  to  test  ptvp^ 
tlons  by  the  signatories,  and  unless  the  tjr«^ 
would  terminate  or  be  subject  to  renegouZ 
Won  after  a  specified  period  (say,  2  yLoaT 
at  which  time  the  United  States  co^' 
reassess  Its  security  poslUon  and  regain  oote 
plete  freedom  of  action  without  violatlns  a 
treaty  obligation.  Those  who  look  upon  a 
test  ban  as  a  harbinger  of  intematlon»i 
detente  and  of  eventual  disarmament  will 
of  course,  object  that  if  the  treaty  is  to  hi 
so  restrictive  then  there  may  as  well  be  ao 
treaty.  This  Is  not  necessarily  an  unwise 
observation.  Indeed.  It  has  never  been  mmZ 
clear  Just  why  there  ought  to  be  a  test  ben 
treaty,  or  what  purposes  is  it  supposed  tn 
serve. 

FALLACIES    IN   TEST  BAN    ASSirMPTlONS 

Apart  from  the  technical  problems  of  mon- 
itoring a  test  ban  agreement,  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  memorandum, 
there  are  five  assumptions  implicit  In  the 
idea  of  the  test  ban  which  warrants  seriou* 
probing: 

1.  That  the  rate  of  development  in  dynamic 
mUltary  technology  can  be  regulated  by  th« 
conclusion  of  traditional  diplomatic  agree- 
ments.  If  there  is  any  single  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  4  years  of  test  ban  nego- 
tlatlons.  it  Is  precisely  the  opposite.  It  may 
be  highly  desirable  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  practice  mutual  re- 
straint in  the  formulation  of  their  military 
policies.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  free« 
nuclear  technology  and  to  prohibit  all  fomu 
of  nuclear  experimentation  on  land,  under- 
ground, over  and  under  the  seas,  and  In 
outer  space  through  the  legal  device  of  t 
treaty.  The  negotiators  of  formal,  wrttteo 
agreementa  cannot  possibly  take  into  account 
the  direction  of  potential  technological  ad- 
vance over  a  8-year  period.  Hence  there  It 
a  substantial  danger  that  any  treaty  nego- 
tiated In  1963  will  have  been  rendered  tech- 
nologically obsolete  by  1968,  If  not  long  -be- 
fore. It  was  qxilte  fashionable,  a  few  yean 
ago,  to  say  that  nuclear  technology  had 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  retxmis. 
We  now  know  that  nuclear  technology  wed- 
ded to  delivery  systems  and  to  defense  gys- 
tems  still  stands  at  a  relatively  early  poim 
on  the  development  curve.  Unless  the 
United  States  is  fully  prepared  to  accept 
the  contingency  in  which,  for  reasons  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  security  posture, 
It  may  unilaterally  have  to  abrogate  a  test 
ban  treaty,  it  should  not  sign  one. 

2.  Tliat  a  test  ban  treaty  will  help  solve 
the  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation.  Al- 
though the  proponents  of  a  test  ban  have 
relied  rather  heavily  upon  this  particular 
Justification  for  trying  to  obtain  a  treaty, 
they  have  not  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
how  such  a  purpose  Is  to  be  accomplished. 
Within  the  last  2  years,  several  analysts  have 
raised  doubts  on  this  score,  but  the  argu- 
ment keeps  on  being  repeated  without  elab- 
oration. Originally.  It  was  presumed  thst 
the  United  State  would  handle  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  similarly  handle 
China.  The  United  States,  however,  did  not 
handle  Prance— a  fact  which  has  recently 

prompted  the  Soviets  to  express  some  concern 
and  to  make  the  adherence  of  the  French 
to  the  treaty  a  condition  for  agreement. 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
will  be  able  permanently  to  handle  ti»e 
Chinese  on  the  question  of  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities.  In  fact,  it  Is  difficult  to  en- 
vision the  Chinese  Communists  accepting 
any  International  arms  agreement  in  the 
writing  of  which  they  have  not  participated, 
or  participating  In  any  serious  negotiations 


before  they  have  acquired  the  nuclear  sym- 
bols of  great  power  status.  Whether  or  not 
the  Chinese  now  possess  a  few  crude  atomic 
devices  is  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  at 
hand  What  matters  greatly  is  tiiat  the 
China  problem,  both  for  the  SovleU  and 
lor  the  United  States.  Is  of  such  magnitude 
and  complexity  that  It  Is  not  likely  to  be 
resolved  for  a  very  long  time.  Yet.  while 
nearly  everyone  admite  that  a  test  ban 
treaty  which  omitted  effective  Inspection  of 
China  would  be  meaningless,  there  hovers 
another  worldly  ojytimlsm  about  those  who 
think  that  a  test  ban  treaty  Is  near. 

3  That  a  test  ban  treaty  will  help  to  open 
up  Soviet  society  and  set  an  invaluable  prec- 
edent for  the  principle  of  international  in- 
spection in  futiu-e  disarmament  planning. 
It  U  Idle  to  think  that  a  small  number  of 
stations  and  Inspections  on  Soviet  territory 
will  have  any  significant  impact  upon  the 
structure  or  attitudes  of  Soviet  society. 
Certainly  what  the  Soviet  Premier  now  seems 
to  have  in  mind  Is  considerably  less  than 
the  United  States  originally  had  envisaged. 
What  U  more,  if  the  United  States.  In  the 
Interest  of  promoting  a  nebulous  spirit  of 
international  good  will,  now  accepts  a  diluted 
version  of  international  Inspection — a  mere 
token  offered  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  save  face  as  It  enters  upon 
a  treaty — the  precedent  which  It  will  set 
will  not  be  at  all  valuable,  but  highly  dan- 
gerous and  prejudicial  to  free  world  security 
in  the  future. 

4.  That  If  the  Soviets  should  violate  the 
treaty  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  react 
quickly  to  safeguard  Ita  security.  This  as- 
sumption raises  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  ability  of  a  democratic  state  to  abrogate 
its  International  legal  obligations,  once 
signed  and  sealed,  without  an  exhausting  in- 
ternal debate — especially  in  situations  in 
which  there  are  confilctlng  reporta  about 
whether  a  violation  has  occurred,  the  kind 
of  evidence  or  Intelligence  that  we  possess, 
the  seriousness  of  the  violation,  Ita  signifi- 
cance for  the  international  strategic  balance, 
and  so  on.  In  this  connection,  the  debate 
which  raged  for  7  montiis  in  the  United 
States  (and  In  the  absence  of  any  binding 
treaty)  on  the  advisability  of  resuming  at- 
mospheric tests  after  It  was  known,  not 
merely  suspected,  that  the  Soviets  bad  done 
so  should  prove  Instructive. 

5.  That  a  test  ban  treaty  would  usher  in 
a  new  spirit  of  International  good  feeling 
and  thereby  erase  the  tensions  aroused  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis.  This  Is  frequently 
what  the  advocates  of  a  treaty  now  mean 
when  they  say  that,  on  balance,  more  Is  to  be 
gained  than  lost  by  a  formal  renunciation  of 
tests.  Assuming  that  a  test  ban  could  be 
adequately  policed,  that  military  technology 
could  be  frozen,  that  the  ban  would  help 
solve  the  nth  country  problem,  that  It  would 
help  to  open  up  Soviet  society  and  establish 
an  invaluable  precedent  for  future  disarma- 
ment schemes,  then  the  object  of  promoting 

international  good  feeling  would  be  a  com- 
mendable one.  It  is  highly  doubtful,  how- 
ever, that  a  test  ban  can  accomplish  any  of 
the  purposes  usually  ascribed  to  it.  Henoe 
It  may  be  Imprudent  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  a  test  ban  treaty  unde.-  the  politi- 
cal. Ideological,  and  strategic  circvimstances 
now  prevailing  in  the  world.  It  Is  almost 
certain  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  in 
the  near  future  would  lead  to  a  popular 
overestlmatlon  of  Its  political  benefits  and 
an  underestimation  of  the  strategic-military 
dangers  which  might  lurk  within  it.  It 
would  likely  generate  euphoric  pressures  for 
speedy  progress  toward  more  comprehensive 
disarmament  agreements  involving  control 
arrangementa  which  fall  below  the  thresh- 
old of  reliability  required  by  national  and 
International  security  interesta.  More  than 
once  since  1955.  the  Western  nations  have 
learned  to  their  regret  that  in  a  world  di- 


vided by  profound  political-ideological  dif- 
ferences, deliberate  and  dramatic  efforte  to 
manufacture  an  artificial  good  will  can  be 
productive  of  the  most  unwholesome  conse- 
quences. 


CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTION 
CARRYOVER 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our 
internal  revenue  laws,  there  is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  which  an  individual 
may  deduct  each  year  for  his  charitable 
contributions.  This  limitation,  in  turn, 
limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  charitable 
contribution  deduction  in  providing  an 
incentive  for  private  initiative  in  chari- 
table activities.  Perhaps  the  clearest 
example  of  this  Is  the  CEise  In  which  an 
Individual  does  not,  in  the  normal  course 
of  his  annual  charitable  giving,  exceed 
the  present  limitations  but  has  the  desire 
to  make  one  especially  large  contribution 
in  one  specific  year.  This  might  be  for 
the  building  fund  of  his  church  or  col- 
lege, for  a  new  wing  in  his  community 
hospital  or  for  expense  of  beginning  a 
new  charitable  undertaking.  Our  tax 
laws  discourage  this  kind  of  giving,  to 
the  detriment  of  those  charitable  insti- 
tutions which  might  be  able  to  make 
better  use  of  a  single  large  contribution 
than  a  series  of  smaller  contributions 
spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

To  offer  relief  in  this  situation,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  carryover  of  charitable  con- 
tributions for  income  tax  purposes. 
This  proposal  would  offer  a  2-year  carry- 
over, allowing  deduction  of  amounts 
above  the  normal  limitations  to  be  car- 
ried forward  no  more  than  2  years. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  mak- 
ing one  big  contribution,  this  would  pro- 
vide relief.  It  would  not.  however,  take 
the  step  against  which  the  limitation  was 
primarily  directed,  the  permission  of  sui- 
nual  high  percentage  charitable  giving. 

The  charitable  contribution  deduction 
has  played  an  important  part  in  encour- 
aging our  people  to  help  with  the  societal 
tasks  which  must  be  accomplished  to 
strengthen  our  country  and  help  cany 
it  forward.  I  believe  we  should  be  ever 
alert  to  ways  in  which  we  can  improve 
this  forward-looking  aspect  of  our  tax 
laws  and  give  greater  impetus  to  private 
initiative  in  the  area  of  charitable 
activities. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ksmsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
present  Internal  Revenue  Code,  section 
101(a)  (2) ,  the  proceeds  of  life  insxirance 
contracts  transferred  for  value  are  tax- 
able as  to  the  sunount  over  the  value 
given  and  premiums  paid  by  the  trans- 
feree. Certain  exceptions  have  been  cre- 
ated to  this  general  rule.  The  first  of 
these  deals  with  the  situation  in  which 
the  transferor's  basis  Is  passed  to  the 
transferee  for  gain  and  loss  purposes. 
The  second  deals  with  the  status  of  the 
transferee,  and  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
second  exception  to  include  such  trans- 
ferees as  the  spouse,  former  sF>ouse,  par- 
ent, lineal  descendent,  or  adopted  child 
of  the  insured  or  the  shareholder  of  a 
corporation  when  the  policy  is  transfer- 
red as  part  of  a  buy  and  sell  agreement 
for  corporate  stock. 

All  of  these  additional  transferees 
which  are  included  in  my  proposal  would 
have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  insured 
in  any  situation.  They  could  take  out  a 
policy  such  as  the  one  transferred  to 
them  without  having  the  proceeds  tax- 
able. This  bill  would  equalize  treatment 
for  a  new  policy  and  a  transferred  policy. 

Because  of  the  present  state  of  the  tax 
laws,  transfers  covered  by  this  extension 
rarely  occur,  the  tax  detriment  being 
what  it  is.  Thus,  enactment  of  this  bill, 
which  is  supported  by  the  three  major 
Ufe  insurance  trade  associations,  would 
cause  little  or  no  revenue  loss  to  the 
Government. 


EQUALIZATION  OP  TAX  TREAT- 
MENT IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 
TRANSFERS 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Ricord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


UPDATING  OUR  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  IMr.  CurtdsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Ricord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unfor- 
tunate remnant  of  the  dasrs  when  illness 
was  viewed  as  an  Invasion  of  the  human 
body  by  evil  spirits  remains  in  our  public 
assistance  laws.  This  is  the  provision 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  which  calls  for 
different  treatment  under  the  law  for 
those  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and 
mental  illness  than  is  given  those 
afWcted  by  other  Ills.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  help  bring 
this  aspect  of  our  public  assistance  pro- 
grams up  to  date  and  provide  for  equaUty 
Of  treatment  for  all  of  those  who  are  ill 
and  eligible  for  public  welfare  aid. 

I  was  very  disappointed,  in  this  con- 
nection, with  the  President's  message  of 
February  5  on  mental  Illness  and  re- 
tardatioiL  The  problem  which  I  have 
noted  was  ignored  and  nothing  was 
mentioned  to  achieve  the  goals  toward 
which  my  proposal  is  guided.  This  wotQd 
be  a  constructive  step  forward,  not  only 
in  helping  the  mentally  ill  but  those  with 
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tuberculosis  as  welL  Tlie  failure  of  men- 
tion of  this  facet  of  existing  law  brings 
into  question  the  depth  to  which  the 
research  on  the  President's  proposals 
was  carried. 

As  our  understanding  of  disease  has 
progressed,  we  have  gone  further  toward 
realizing  certain  basic  similarities  In  ill- 
ness. Tlie  specific  exception  of  tuber- 
culosis and  mental  illness  from  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  our  Social  Security  Act 
is  a  reflection  of  the  days  when  these 
illnesses  still  partook  in  the  public  mind 
Of  evil  spirits. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  OF  VS. 
DEFENSE  OPERATIONS 

Mr,  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Rbcord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  what 
I  beUeve  mvist  be  an  innocent  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  his  recent  statement  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  that  statement  Mr.  McNamara 
told  the  committee  that  proposed 
changes  in  U.S.  Army  operational  con- 
cepts, including  the  emplosmient  of  heU- 
copters,  were  "revolutionary."  that  they 
will  call  for  "radical  changes  in  equip- 
ment and  doctrine"  and  that  they  may 
lead  to  a  "totally  different"  kind  of  units. 

It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that 
Mr.  McNamara,  who  is  usually  so  punc- 
tiliouB  in  his  presentations,  was  in- 
adequately briefed  on  the  facts.  Facts 
such  as  these:  the  Marine  Corps  first 
uaed  rotary  wing  aircraft  in  Nicaragua 
in  1932;  the  Marine  Corps  proposed  the 
doctrine  of  "vertical  assault" — ^including 
tiie  use  of  helicopters  for  combat  land- 
ing— as  early  as  1946;  Marine  Corps  heli- 
copter combat  techniques  were  the 
foremost  tactical  innovation  of  the 
ground  conflict  in  Korea;  all  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force  units  were  reorganissed  in 
1958  to  conduct  modem  operations  in- 
cluding vertical  assault  by  helicopter; 
and.  a  Marine  helicopter  squadron  has 
been  In  tactical  support  of  South  Viet- 
namese combat  forces  since  April  of 
1962. 

How  can  the  proposed  air-assault  con- 
cepts be  considered  radical,  revolution- 
ary, or  different? 

I  believe  Mr.  McNamara's  statement  is 
unfortunate  in  some  respects.  We 
should  encourage  all  the  s^^ces  In  their 
necessary  search  for  modem  and  im- 
proved tactics  and  techniques.  If  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  Nation's  defense.  I 
believe  they  should  borrow  from  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  as  I  beUeve  all  of  the  armed 
services  should  pool  their  ideas  and  share 
the  benefit  of  their  experiences. 

I  do  submit,  however,  that  It  is  mi«- 
leading  to  represent  such  proposals  as 
revolutionary  and  novel  when,  in  fact, 
these  concepts  were  first  experimented 
with  some  30  years  ago;  refined  almost  20 


years  ago;  and  have  been  well  proven 
for  over  10  years. 

To  present  them  as  original  at  this 
date  is  to  fail  to  recognize  the  true  pio- 
neers in  this  field — the  forward-thinking 
Marine  ofQcers  who  proposed  the  con- 
cept of  vertical  envelopment  many  years 
ago.  Actually  the  doctrine  of  vertical 
assault  represents  no  departure  from 
well-established  sound  military  precepts. 
It  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  dispersal 
coupled  with  the  ability  to  concentrate 
rapidly  to  fight. 

An  article  by  Jim  Lucas  In  the  Febru- 
ary 5.  1963,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  succinctly  and  accurately 
describes  the  situation  when  it  describes 
the  Secretary's  air-assault  concepts  as 
"old  hat." 

I  include  this  article  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks. 

Army   Ant-AssAtTLT  Pi-an   Is   "Old   Hat' 
(By  Jim  G.  Lucas) 

The  revolutionary  new  air-assault  divi- 
sion for  the  Army  which  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  unveiled  to  Congress 
last  week  Is  old  bat  to  the  Marines. 

Mr.  McNamara  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  he  had  approved  a  15,- 
000-man  Army  increase  to  test  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind  of  assault  unit  at  Ft.  Bennlng. 
Ga.  This,  he  said  will  call  for  "radical 
changes  In  equipment  and  (battle)  doc- 
trine." 

He  foresaw  future  wars  in  which  GI's 
would  descend  on  their  objectives  from  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  swirling  heli- 
copters, backed  by  rocket-firing  planes.  The 
new  assault  division,  he  said,  would  have 
460  helicopters.  Older  Army  divisions  now 
have  about  100. 

TEN    TEARS 

The  Marines  have  been  In  the  air-assault 
business  on  a  big  scale  lor  the  last  10  years 
and  say  they've  planned  for  It  even  longer. 
They  call' It  "vertical  envelopment." 

If,  for  instance,  the  Marines  were  landing 
on  Salpan  or  Iwo  Jima  today — they  went 
ashore  In  boats  during  World  War  H — at 
least  half  of  the  men  (and  all  of  the  assault 
waves)  wo\ild  go  by  helicopter.  So  would 
their  equipment. 

Assaxilt  waves  would  land  behind  enemy 
lines  and  fight  their  way  to  Join  other  Ma- 
rines landing  on  the  beaches  with  surface 
craft.  Hence  the  term  "vertical  envelop- 
ment." 

ENVIOUS 

The  Marines  have  controlled  their  own 
aviation  for  years.  The  Army  makes  no 
secret  it  is  envious  of  this  arrangement. 
But  It  long  ago  despaired  of  getting  one  with 
the  Air  Force,  which  controls  tactical  avia- 
tion and  grants — or  refuses — use  of  Its  air- 
craft on  Army  request. 

For  this  reason,  the  Army  Is  fighting  for 
a  setup  similar  to  the  Marines  In  Its  special 
(guerrilla)  forces.  It  says  experience  in 
Vietnam  shows  there  Is  no  other  solution 
to  the  problem. 

The  Air  Force  Is  resisting.  The  argument 
has  not  been  settled. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  EU^WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collieb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  at 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  reeo^ 
ly  carried  a  thought-provoking  edttorU 
about  the  Rural  Electrification  Adntfa. 
istration  and  its  tendency  to  be  self, 
perpetuating.  I  have  seen  the  statement 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  and  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

The  editorial  says  REA  is  a  losiai 
proposition — to  the  taxpayers — and  doci 
not  tend  to  bear  out  the  President'i 
statement  that  he  is  proposing  in  ^ 
budget  "only  those  expenditures  which 
meet  strict  criteria  of  fulfilling  impor. 
tant  national  needs." 

Since  some  of  our  colleagues  may  not 
have  seen  the  editorial  in  the  Washing, 
ton  Daily  News,  I  would  like  to  take  thk 
opportunity  to  call  it  to  their  particular 
attention.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  l 
wish  to  include  this  editorial  as  part  of 
my  remarlcs: 

The  Sklf-Perpettjatobs 

Recently  we  were  looking  at  the  Ron] 
Electrification  Administration.  What  strikta 
us  most  about  REA  Is  that  It  lend*  h^ 
sums  of  money  to  electric  and  phone  co- 
operatives for  2  percent  a  year.  It  gets  thli 
money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury — which  paji 
upward  of  3  to  4  percent  for  the  same  money. 

REA  is  a  losing  proposition — to  the  tax. 
payers. 

Now  we  hear  from  Representative  Robot 
H.  Michel,  who  represents  an  agricultural 
district  In  Illinois. 

He  says  one  trouble  Is  that  REA  has  gone 
far  out  from  Its  original  purpose.  It  ctartsd 
out  merely  to  help  farmers  get  electric  povtr. 
Now  it  has  become  a  power  agency,  with  flrm 
control  over  the  associations  In  Its  debt,  sad 
It  Is  financing  Industrial  machinery,  "not  to 
help  the  farmer  but  merely  to  expand  Iti 
own  bureaucratic  activities." 

Although  98  percent  of  U.S.  farms  now  in 
electrified.  REA  still  Is  lending  money  as  fas 
as  ever — Its  budgeted  program  for  next  yttr 
is  981  million  over  this  year.  Mr.  Micrb. 
has  the  explanation: 

"The  major  share  of  REA's  money  la  now 
being  loaned  to  put  REA  permanently  and 
completely  In  the  power  business — by  oon- 
structing  generating  plants  and  tranimli- 
slon  systems  to  serve  customers  and  areu 
that  are  already  receiving  central-station 
electric  aer^-ice  In  adequate  amounts  at  re*- 
Bonable  prices." 

This  Is  the  story  of  nearly  all  Govern- 
ment  agencies.  The  longer  they  last,  tbe 
bigger  they  get;  and  the  bigger  they  gM. 
the  longer  they  last. 

This,  of  course.  Is  one  Iteot  In  what  Prwi- 
dent  Kennedy  calls  his  minimum  neceanry 
budget.  It  hardly  tends  to  bear  out  his 
statement  that  he  la  proposing  only  thoa* 
expenditures  which  meet  strict  criteria  d 
fulfilling  important  national  needs. 


UNITED  NATIONS  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AID  FOR  CUBA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
body  of  the  Rxcoed  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  decision  to  go  forward 
with  the  agricultural  aid  project  for 
Cuba  is  a  very  unfortunate  one.  It  com« 
at  a  time  when  the  U  J^.  is  under  increa*- 


ing  attack  In  the  United  States  and  it 
y^  inxloubtedly  Increase  the  strength 
of  thlB  atUck  and  make  support  much 
more  difficult. 

On  June  1,  1961,  and  again  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  I  called  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
also  communicated  my  objections  to  U.N. 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Only 
last  week  I  made  known  to  the  House  the 
contents  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Am- 
baMador  Stevenson  in  which  he  asserted 
his  opposition  to  the  project  and  thanked 
me  for  my  efforts  in  this  connection. 

Naturally,  one  must  expect  some  give 
and  take  in  any  organization  which  pur- 
ports to  represent  conflicting  interests 
of  nations  throughout  the  world,  but  to 
compel  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  nations  to  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  a  regime  which  pjans  to 
export  Communist  Imperialism  tOi^Latin 
America  just  does  not  make  sense. 

The  statement  of  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
American  Managing  Director  for  the 
UJ^.  Special  Fund,  that  not  one  single 
American  dollar  will  be  used  in  this 
project  is  not  wholly  candid.  So  long  as 
the  United  States  is  paying  the  major 
portion  of  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  this  country  will  be  making  an 
indirect  contribution  to  this  project. 

I  have  supixjrted  the  United  Nations 
in  the  past  and  I  voted  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  U.N.  bonds  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but  I  must  admit  that 
this  recent  action  does  not  strengthen 
my  support  of  the  organiiation. 


GENERAL  KOSCIUSZKO'S  BIRTH- 
DAY OBSERVED  BY  POLISH  OR- 
GANIZA'nONS  AT  WREATH  LAY- 
ING CEREMONY  BEFORE  POLISH - 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONARY 

HERO'S    STATUE    IN    LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolakd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, February  12,  we  observed  not  only 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
also  the  birthday  of  the  great  Polish 
patriot  and  Revolutionary  War  hero, 
Gen.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko. 

I  had  the  distinguished  pleasure,  along 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Congressman  John  Brademas. 
of  speaking  at  the  wreath  lajrlng  cere- 
mony at  the  Kosciuszko  statue  in  La- 
fayette Square,  near  the  White  House. 
This  fitting  tribute  on  the  217th  anni- 
versary of  General  Kosciuszko's  birth 
was  sponsored  by  the  Polish-American 
Congress,  the  Polish  Falcons  of  America 
and  the  Polish  Combatants  Association. 
Participating  with  Congressman  Brade- 
mas  and  myself  were  Casimlr  Baginski, 
a  leader  of  the  Polish  underground 
movement  inside  Poland  during  World 
War  n.  Stanley  Mikolajcxyk,  Joseph 
Chmlelewski,  and  Eugene  Danielewicz  of 
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the  Polish- American  Congress;  and 
Charles  Burke,  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  Polish-American  Congress. 
Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was 
a  leader  of  Poland's  fight  for  freedom 
and  Uberty  and  served  as  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  American  Revolution.  Most 
of  us  remember  Kosciuszko  as  General 
Washington's  adjutant  and  as  a  gallant 
soldier  in  the  battles  at  New  York,  York- 
town,  and  elsewhere. 

This  great  son  of  Poland  was  marked 
for  a  military  career  early  in  life.  Bom 
into  an  Impoverished  family,  Kosciuszko 
attended  the  Royal  School  of  Warsaw, 
grraduating  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  received  a  state  scholarship  to  study 
engineering  and  artillery  in  France. 
After  completing  his  studies  abroad, 
Kosciuszko  returned  to  Poland  in  1774 
with  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery. 

In  Poland  there  were  few  opportuni- 
ties for  the  mihtary  talents  of  young 
Kosciuszko.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  there 
he  learned  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  1776.  That  historic  event  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  stirred  his  imagina- 
tion and  restless  spirit.  He  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  fight  for  a  good  catise. 
Kosciuszko's  sympathy  with  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  strengthened  by  his 
democratic  political  views  in  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  tradition. 

With  borrowed  money,  he  sailed  for 
America  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in 
August.  He  applied  at  once  for  military 
service  and  was  admitted.  His  first 
task  was  to  draw  up  plans  for  fortifying 
the  Delaware  River,  and  his  successful 
completion  of  this  assignment  earned 
him  a  commission  as  a  colonel  of  engi- 
neers in  the  Continental  Army.  It  was 
from  his  fortifications  that  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  that  Christmas 
night  in  1776. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
joined  the  Northern  Army  at  Ticonder- 
oga.  It  was  at  Saratoga  later  that  he 
made  one  of  his  most  important  contri- 
butions to  the  revolutionary  cause.  His 
choice  of  battlefields  and  the  fortifica- 
tions constructed  under  his  direction  en- 
abled the  American  forces  to  win  the 
victory  which  has  since  been  termed  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Shortly  sifter  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 
Washington  told  the  Congress: 

I  would  take  the  liberty  to  mention  that 
I  have  been  well  Informed  that  the  engineer 
in  the  Northern  Army.  KosclusEko  I  think  his 
name  Is,  Is  a  gentleman  of  aclenoe  and  merit. 

Prom  1778  to  1780  Kosciuszko  was 
placed  in  charge  of  erecting  fortifications 
at  West  Point.  In  the  southern  cam- 
paign that  brought  about  the  defeat  of 
Comwallls  at  Yorktown,  he  participated 
actively  as  an  engineer  and  cavalry  offi- 
cer. In  1783  Kosciuszko  was  rewarded 
for  his  service  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  American  independence;  he  was 
awarded  the  privilege  of  American  cit- 
izenship, a  large  annual  pension  with 
landed  estates,  and  the  rank  of  brigra- 
dler  general. 

The  next  year  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  hoping  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
his  coxmtnrmen.  For  20  years  he  con- 
tinued his  brave  but  vain  efforts  to  free 
Poland  from  Russian  domination.  He 
died  in  exile  in  Switzerland  in  1817. 


Hte  Ufe  exemplified  his  belief  In  "the 
inoonteetable  r^t  of  defemUoc  our- 
eehres  against  tsrranny  and  opprearion." 
Today  on  the  217th  anniwvary  of  his 
birth  we  honor  the  memory  of  this  noble 
son  of  Poland  who  fought  for  freedom 
on  two  continents  with  bravery  and  dis- 
tinction. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bukkhaltkr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Cxxiy  of  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
air  pollution  and  its  effects  on  our  Nation 
are  so  great  that  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  along  with  private  in- 
dustry have  spent  many  years  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  researching  and  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  this  problem. 

With  our  fast-growing  population, 
ever-increasing  growth  in  big  cities,  and 
our  country  becoming  more  urbanized, 
the  automobile  has  bec<Mne  one  leading 
factor  in  air  pollution. 

The  number  of  road  vehicles,  the  miles 
traveled  i>er  vehicle,  the  number  of 
automobiles  per  family,  and  the  use  of 
motor  vehicle  fuel  have  all  increased 
enormously  In  the  last  three  decades. 
TTiere  were  32.4  million  road  vehicles  in 
1940,  75  million  In  1960,  and  120  million 
are  expected  In  1980.  Vehicle-miles 
traveled — 728  billion  per  year  in  1960 — is 
expected  to  soar  to  1,277  billion  In  1980. 
In  1936  almost  20  billion  gallons  of  fuel 
were  consumed  each  year;  today  approx- 
imately 60  billion  gallons  are  burned 
annually  by  our  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
buses.  Much  of  the  motor  vehicle  use 
occurs  in  urban  area — 47.6  percent  in 
I960 — and  such  use  is  expected  to  reach 
nearly  61  percent  in  1980.  The  combus- 
tion products  of  motor  vehicle  fuels  and 
the  vapors  that  escape  In  the  handling  of 
these  fuels  are  significant  factors  in 
many  community  air  pollution  problems. 

Many  of  the  distinctive  aspects  of  the 
motor  vehicle  pollution  problem  are  im- 
mediately apparent.  Vehicles  are  pres- 
ent in  very  large  numbers,  they  are 
widely  distributed,  they  are  mobile,  and 
they  freely  cross  political  botmdaries. 
They  are  not  subject  to  continuous  or 
frequent  Inspection  as  Is  the  case  for 
smoke  from  a  stack.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  motor  vehicle  emissions  are  highly 
variable.  Also,  pollutants  are  discharged 
from  more  than  one  point  in  each  vehicle 
and  different  methods  of  control  may  be 
needed  for  each  point.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  control  of  pollution  from 
motor  vehicles  requires  the  development 
of  new  methods,  legislation,  and  emission 
standards. 

As  a  matter  of  t&ct,  I  have  seen  a  smog- 
suppressing  device  demonstrated  sucess- 
fuUy,  one  that  could  be  put  on  a  car 
at  the  factory  and  the  cost  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $7.  Another  fea-> 
ture  of  this  device  is  that  after  approx- 
imately 12,000  miles  a  removable  core 
can  be  replaced  similar  to  an  oil  filter 
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»t  about  h«If  the  price  of  the  original 
Inwtanatlon.  TlieM  devices  have  been 
tested  and  prorm  in  labcnratocy  tests 
and  are  available  today;  so  why  must  we 
keep  pos^Miiing  and  pos^^onlng  action 
on  this  aoth-centuiy  monster.  Our  fast 
space  and  Jet  age  is  a  product  of  our 
time — so  also  in  our  time  should  we  be 
able  to  make  advancements  toward  the 
eradication  of  smog.  We  must  now 
emerge  from  the  experimental  lab  and 
start  controlling  smog  at  one  of  its  main 
sources,  the  exhaust  from  the  internal 
combustion  engines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
factiu'e,  sale  or  use  in  commerce  of  any 
motor  vehicle  which  discharges  sub- 
stances into  the  air  in  amounts  found  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  be  dangerous  to 
public  health  will  help  to  effectively 
control  this  problem  of  air  iwllutlon 
which  is  a  national  problem,  and  a  na- 
tional responsibility. 


mission's  implication  that  the  timber 
produced  in  Canada  is  of  better  quality 
than  that  produced  by  our  domestic 
mills.  I  simply  note  these  mistakes  with- 
out comment,  for  their  error  Is  patent. 

What  can  be  done  to  soften  the  im- 
pact of  this  adverse  decision?  It  is  clear 
that  the  Congress  must  give  more  than 
passing  consideration  to  the  various  pro- 
posed legislative  solutions.  A  more 
sympathetic  attitude  must  be  adopted 
by  the  administration.  We  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  concerned  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  officials.  Extreme- 
ly complex  problems  are  involved,  but 
in  order  to  revitalize  this  industry,  which 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  unsubsidized 
producers  of  raw  materials  in  the  United 
States,  we  must  act  wisely  and  soon.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
acknowledging  the  enormity  of  this 
problem  and  for  indicating  the  necessity 
for  governmental  solution. 


February  ^ 


SOFTWOOD  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Whiti]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  11 
o'clock  this  morning  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion made  pubUc  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  an  investigation  of  the 
softwood  limiber  industry.  Manufac- 
tiu-ers  of  softwood  products  had  peti- 
tioned for  relief  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and 
for  a  determination  that  trade  conces- 
sions given  to  Canada  have  caused  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  domestic  lumber  indus- 
try. The  conclusion  of  the  Commission 
was  that  trade  concessions  granted  to 
Canada,  which  amount  in  some  cases  to 
nearly  5  percent  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct's value,  are  not  a  major  factor  in 
causing  the  increased  imports  of  soft- 
woods from  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize 
the  conclusion  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
but  on  behalf  of  the  many  liunber  pro- 
ducers In  my  congressional  district  who 
are  sulTering  very  adverse  business  con- 
ditions because  of  the  import  problem,  I 
must  dissent  to  some  of  the  reasons  given 
by   the    Commission.     Although   tariff 
concessions  may  not  be  the  major  fac- 
tor causing  the  increasing  Imports  and 
the  critical  condition  of  this  tradition- 
ally prosperous  and  essential  industry, 
they  certainly  contribute  to  the  problem. 
The  list  of  major  causes  cited  by  the 
Commission  are  not  entirely  acciu-ate.    I 
know  full  well  that  the  Canadian  dollar 
devaluation,   the  freight-rate  differen- 
tials, and  the  difference  in  governmental 
attitudes  all  contribute  to  the  disastrous 
trend  of  the  logging  and  lumber  indus- 
try.   However,  I  cannot  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Commission  that  underlying 
the  most  important  cause  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  is  the  limited  availability 
of  softwood  timber  in  the  United  States. 
More  serious  error  Is  found  in  the  Com- 


UNITED  NATIONS  AND  FARM  AID 
TO  CUBA 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  United  Nations  decided  to  go 
ahead    and    grant    agricultural    aid    to 
Cuba.      We    learn    that    the    18-nation 
United  Nations  Special  Fimd  will  con- 
tribute some  $100,000  to  a  Cuban  crop 
diversification  test  program.     This  is  a 
fxmd  the  United  States  has  supported 
and  participated  in  since  its  inception. 
Diu-ing  1963,  we  will  contribute  some  $28 
million  to  the  Fund,  or  nearly  45  percent 
of  the  total  budget  they  operate  under. 
When  this  project  was  originally  con- 
sidered by  the  Pvmd  in  May  of  1961.  pre- 
liminary approval  was  given  for  a  $3.- 
035,600    agricultural    research    project, 
with  the  Fund  furnishing  over  $1,157,000 
on  a  matching  basis.    At  that  time  the 
TJB.    representative    In    the    governing 
Council,  objected  on  practical  economic, 
technical,   and  administrative  grounds. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment had  harassed   and   evicted   a 
technical  mission  from  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences; 
that  some  700  Cuban  agronomists  had 
been   displaced   by   the  Castro   regime; 
that  the  number  of  Cuban  cattle  had 
dropped  from  nearly  6  million  to  less 
than  31/2  million  head;  that  equipment 
had  been  misused  and  ruined;  and  that 
Cuba  had  brought  in  agricultural  tech- 
nicians from  the  Soviet  Union.     These 
were   sound    technical   objections,    and 
now  we  find  that  the  Fund,  under  the 
direction  of  its  American  managing  di- 
rector, Paul  G.  Hoffman,  has  approved 
this  so-called  "test  project."    The  man- 
aging director  says  no  American  money 
would  be  used  on  the  project.     I  hope 
he  explains  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  supply  nearly  half  of  the  Funds  fi- 
nances.   Mr.  Hoffman  has  said  that  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  assure  that 


no  dollars  will  be  used  on  the  project  tm 
banning  the  use  of  American  eqiUDnw^ 
and  experts  from  participating  jm^ 
Fund.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  d<2 
of  issue.  It  boils  down  to  the  fact^ 
we  are  involved  in  a  fund  that  Is  gi^ 
to  help  a  government  who  is  hostiu* 
the  United  States.  ^  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  wrong,  and  I  ho^ 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  demandin?! 
retraction  of  the  proposed  project  aaJ 
if  no  retraction  is  forthcoming  'thi«« 
withdrawal  from  the  Fund.  I  believeto 
assisting  those  countries  who  are  undo 
developed,  but  supporting  our  announce 
enemy  is  ridiculous. 

Publication  Policy  Review  PoRcia>— 
UNESCO  Booklet  Photists  Rist 

(ByA.  I.  Ctoldberg) 
United  Nations,  N.T.— Protests  over  a  yetr 
old  UNESCO  publication  containing  profi 
claims  about  gruarantees  for  racial  and  do. 
Utlcal  equality  In  the  Soviet  Union  hiw 
forced  UNESCO  to  review  its  publlca«Q« 
policy. 

UNESCO  Is  the  U.N.  Educational,  SclentUc 
and  Cultural  Organization,  based  In  Ptrt^ 
It  has  the  status  of  a  specialized  agency  ot 
the  United  Nations.  Some  conservaUn 
organizations  in  the  United  States  have  crta. 
clzed  It  for  Its  views  on  social  and  culturij 
problems. 

The  United  States  contributes  nearly  oiw. 
third  of  UNESCO's  $39  mUllon  annual  budt- 
et.  The  Soviet  Union  pays  about  15  percent 
The  publication,  written  by  a  Soviet  edu- 
cator  and  a  Soviet  lawyer,  asserted  in  ou 
passage  that  "In  1940  the  Soviet  regime  wh 
restored  in  Latvia.  Lithuania  and  Estonia, 
which  voluntarily  Joined  the  Soviet  Union' 
A  US.  source  said  the  United  States  pro- 
tested vigorously  last  AprU.  shortly  after  tht 
book  was  issued,  and  was  told  that  a  lack  of 
firm  policy  directives  rendered  UNESCO 
powerless  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

A  review  committee,  set  up  as  a  result  ol 
United  States  and  other  protests.  Is  expected 
to  report  In  April,  the  source  said.  The  VS 
National  Committee  for  UNESCO  has  txib. 
mltted  recommendations  and  criteria  for 
stricter  standards. 

The  new  complaint,  one  of  many,  an  In- 
formant said,  came  from  the  Assembly  al 
Captive  European  Nations  In  New  York.  It 
is  a  group  comprising  political  exiles  fiom 
Eastern  European  countries.  Including  tht 
Baltic  Republics  (Latvia,  Lithuania,  bto- 
nla).  whose  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union  early  in  World  War  II  has  never  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  Brttala, 
and  many  other  nations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assembly's  President, 
George  M.  Dlmltrov,  appealed  to  Vlttorlno 
Veronese,  UNESCO  Director  General,  to  halt 
distribution  of  the  106-page  booklet.  H» 
called  It  "cheap  Soviet  propaganda,  fallln| 
short  of  UNESCO  objectivity,  and  termed 
it  "harmful  to  the  rights  of  Estonia,  Latrta, 
and  Lithuania." 

The  booklet  was  the  third  of  a  series  of 
six  planned  by  UNESCO  In  1961  to  study  race 
discrimination.  Now  UNESCO  officials  an 
examining  whether  to  continue  with  th« 
series,  an  Informant  said. 

The  booklet  was  written  by  I.  P.  Tsamer- 
lan,  described  as  a  Soviet  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy, and  8.  L.  Ronln,  a  Soviet  doctor  of 
law.  Titled  "Equality  of  Rights  Between 
Races  and  Nationalities  In  the  UJ35i»."  It 
reiterated  Soviet  arguments  frequently  heart 
In  U.N.  debates  that  guarantees  against  race 
discrimination  were  written  Into  the  Soviet 
constitution. 

At  one  place  It  said  "the  Soviet  Union  hai 
solved  the  problem  of  nationalities."  but 
acknowledged  "this  does  not  mean,  of  coune, 
that  a  peak  of  perfecUon  has  been  reached. 
The   U.S.SJI.   still    contains    backward  eJe- 
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_.nt*  among  whom  nationalist  prejudices     He  misconception  that  Department  em- 

ploymcnt  grows  while  the  nvmiber  of 
persons  employed  In  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  decline. 


that    tbe    Bol- 


exlst. 
Tj^    booklet    contended 

h^vlk  revolution  for   the  first  time  gave 

*°!l  „ual  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union.  s»ld 

rrfai^blems  were  solved  because  of  Com- 

^Salst    party    policy,    and    quoted    ««v4* 

Niklta    8.    Khrushchev's 


Soviet 
Premier  NUUmi  o-  i»."'"n"^"'=' -  assertion 
\Zt  Jews  "hold  a  worthy  place"  among 
t^ose   responsible    for    Soviet    lunar    rocket 

^^*^  Washington,  Republican  National 
Chairman  WilUam  E.  MiUer  termed  the 
booklet   "a   gratuitous   Insult   to   Americans 


I  wmnt  to  nuike  It  clear  that  the  number 
of  USDA  peraoiuMl  Is  Increasing,  but  the 
Increase  is  coming  In  those  areas  and  pro- 
grams where  Increased  demands  are  being 
made  for  services  which  benefit  all  186  mil- 
lion American  citizens. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  today  pro- 
vides more  consumer  services  than  any  other 
agency  or  Department — It  provides  the  bullc 


and  the  free  world"  and  said  In  a  statement  of  research  not  only  to  help  the  farmer  be 

that  the  Kennedy  adminifitratlon  should  de-  come  more  efRcient.  but  also  to  provide  the 

mand  that  the  United  Nations  repudiate  the  new  food  and  clothing  products  which  the 

Dublicatlon  and  order  Its   withdrawal   from  consumer  demands,   the  advances  in  trans- 


circulation. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE ORVHUE  L.  FREEMAN 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


portatlon  and  packaging  efficiency,  and  the 
design  of  modern  retail  stores — it  watches 
continually  to  insure  competitive  conditions 
in  the  meat  Industry,  and  it  guards  the  com- 
modity exchanges  to  prevent  unscrupulous 
practices,  It  protects  the  vast  soil,  water,  and 
forest  resources  of  the  people,  it  carries  on 


Secretary  Freeman  said. 

Employment  In  the  Meat  Inspection  Serv- 
ice has  Increased  about  3  percent  slnoe  1960, 
while  the  number  of  plants  requirtng  this 
service  has  Increased  about  11  percent. 

Let  me  also  bring  this  situation  closer  to 
home — 

The  Secretary  said — 

Last  year,  a  packing  plant  In  Blouz  City 
wanted  to  get  additional  meat  Inspection 
service  so  that  a  second  shift  could  be  added. 
With  some  difficulty,  we  were  able  to  meet 
this  new  demand — and  30  additional  people 
from  or  near  Sioux  City  found  new  Jobs. 
The  same  story  can  be  told  in  Dennlson. 
Iowa. 

At  Fort  Dodge,  we  were  able  to  suggest 
design  changes  In  a  new  packing  plant  being 
built  which  would  reduce  the  number  of 
meat  inspectors  from  six  to  (our  without 
affecting  the  rate  of  producUoci. 

Since  1957.  the  nunaber  of  recreation  visi- 
tors to  the  national  forests  has  nearly 
doubled.     Last  year  the  total  reached  more 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman     ^^tenslve  programs  to  improve  the  diet  of  all 

from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his     Americans,   and   makes   food   available   for     t^^an  112  million  visits^    To  cope  with  the 

remarks  at  tins  point  in  the  Record  and     those   who   do   not   have   enough,    and   it 


include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, in  making  a  speech  to  the  Farm 
Institute  in  Des  Moines,  said  today  that 
employment  in  the  Department's  agency 
most  directly  concerned  with  farm  pro- 
grams is  declining.  His  speech  helps  to 
give  us  a  better  picture  of  activities  and 
trends  in  the  Department  and  show  how 
consumer  interests  are  being  expanded. 

He  told  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Farm 
Institute,  meeting  in  its  25th  session,  that 
lull-time  Federal  employment  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  600 
persons  in  the  past  2  years.  He  indi- 
cated the  do\\-nward  trend  would  con- 
tinue. 

ASCS  is  the  Department  agency  which 
administers  farm  commodity  programs 
in  the  field  and  suF>ervises  storage  and 
disposal  programs  of  Government-owned 
farm  commodities.  Total  employment  in 
the  agency  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
was  7,071  as  compared  to  7,646  at  the 
beginning  of  1961. 

This  reduction  In  personnel  as  of  January 
has  come  about  not  because  there  Is  less  to 
do.  but  because  we  are  finding  more  elficient 
ways  to  do  more  work  with  fewer  people  In 
the  administration  of  farm  i»-ograms  and  In 
the  handling  of  commodity  stocks. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  in  the  past  2 
years  a  substantial  reorganization  of 
ASCS  has  been  carried  out  in  the  field  to 
consolidate  regional  offices  which  super- 
vise storage  and  handling  of  Govern- 
ment-owned commodities  and  also  in  the 
Washington  office  to  streamline  the  ad- 
ministrative staffs. 

We  have  sought  In  these  reorganizations 
to  prevent  personal  hardship  on  individual 
employees,  and  the  reduction  has  come 
through  retirement,  vacancies  created  by 
normal  turnover  and  other  personnel  shifts. 
In  those  cases  where  commodity  offices  have 
been  closed  or  transferred,  employees  are 
given  first  choice  of  jobs  in  new  locations. 
For  those  who  do  not  want  to  move,  we  are 
assisting  them  In  finding  new  Jobs. 

The  Secretary  said  he  was  citing  the 
ASCS  example  to  correct  a  growing  pub- 


gathers  valuable  commercial  information  at 
home  and  abroad  which  can  be  obtained 
from  no  other  source. 

In  those  areas,  a  comparable  record 
of  efficiency  with  that  of  ASCS  can  be 
found.  A  population  that  grows  by  some 
8.000  persons  a  day  brings  new  and  in- 
creasing demands  for  services  which  the 
USDA  provides.  These  demands  are  be- 
ing met  by  fewer  new  employees  than 
the  expansion  in  services  would  have  re- 
quired if  we  were  using  systems  and  pro- 
cedures in  effect  even  2  years  ago. 

The  Secretarj'  cited  these  specific  ex- 
amples: 

In  the  last  2  years  employment  under  the 
packers  and  stockyards  program  Increased 
by  about  34  persons,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  number  of  market  dealers  and  agencies 
registered  under  the  P.  &  S.  Act  Increased 
by  5.700.  In  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  packers  supervised  by  the  agency  In- 
creased by  nearly  700.  And  during  fiscal 
1962,  some  95  criminal  and  civil  cases  were 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
action,  as  compared  to  26  In  1960. 

Employment  In  poultry  Inspection  In- 
creased 20  percent  between  1960  and  1962, 
while  the  volume  of  povUtry  products  In- 
spected Increased  by  38  percent. 

By  mld-1962,  the  number  of  needy  persons 
receiving  food  under  the  direct  distribution 
program  had  nearly  doubled  from  2  years 
earlier.  The  increased  workload  Is  being 
handled  by  about  40  pxercent  Increase  In 
employment. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  USDA  has  opened 
nine  new  research  laboratories,  including 
four  sou  and  water  conservation  research 
facilities,  and  three  new  Insect  laboratories 
dedicated  to  finding  safer,  more  effective  ways 
of  controlling  pests.  The  need  for  these  fa- 
cilities was  determined  and  construction  au- 
thorized in  the  late  IQSO's,  and  they  are  now 
being  staffed. 

To  bring  this  closer  to  home,  let  me  cite 
the  new  Animal  Disease  Research  Laboratory 
opened  last  yestr  In  Ames.  It  brings  together 
in  one  place  research  facilities  which  were 
scattered  over  several  locations,  and  it  has 
Increased  USDA  research  employment  in 
Iowa  to  947  persons,  up  about  450  from  1960. 
We  consider  the  lab  and  Its  staff  essential 
because  every  advance  In  the  conquest  of  a 
major  animal  disease  represents  progress  for 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  The  new  fa- 
cility. In  addition,  provides  an  enormous 
boost  for  the  economy  of  the  community. 
We  estimate  that  It  brings  several  million 
dollars  annually  Into  the  conununlly — 


Increased  load.  Forest  Service  built  In  1962 
over  3,000  additional  camp  and  picnic  units 
and  rehabilitated  almost  10,000  others.  The 
Service  developed  35  new  major  recreation 
sites  last  year,  including  ski  areas,  swimming 
sites  and  scenic  overlooks.  Hunting  and 
fishing  visits  In  national  forests  are  Increas- 
ing eight  times  faster  than  the  nationwide 
sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  Last 
year  4.300  miles  of  forest  development  road, 
180  miles  of  trails,  and  300  bridges  were  built 
in  the  national  forests.  In  1962,  over  176.000 
acres  of  rangeland  were  revegetated  and  over 
1,000  Btockponds  were  developed. 

While  the  uses,  and  users,  of  national 
forests  liave  been  multiplying  at  an  Increased 
rate,  the  number  of  acres  of  timber  lost 
through  forest  fires  dropped  In  1962  to  the 
lowest  level  on  record. 

Each  activity,  whether  it  provides  better 
recreation  opportunity,  more  timber  to  sup- 
ply the  mills,  better  rangeland  or  better  pro- 
tection to  water  and  timber  resources  can 
be  met  but  It  requires  more  USDA  personnel. 
Forest  Service  employment  In  midyear  1962 
was  26  percent  higher  than  In  1960,  and  46 
percent  higher  than  In  1957. 

In  2  years,  the  number  of  small  watershed 
programs  authorized  for  construction  has 
more  than  doubled  and  those  authorized 
for  planning  have  increased  about  70  per- 
cent. In  those  areas  where  these  projects 
are  being  completed,  new  Industries  are  de- 
veloping, recreation  opportunities  are  ex- 
panding and  water  supplies  are  becoming  sta- 
bilized. During  the  same  period,  total  paid 
USDA  employment  In  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice has  increased  less  than  3  percent. 

Since  1960,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  expanded  its  voluoie  at  dollars 
loaned  by  more  than  160  percent,  and  Is  now 
providing  housing  credit  services  to  the  aged 
and  to  nonfarm  rural  residents  where  ade- 
quate private  capital  Is  not  available.  Rural 
community  water  systems  are  also  being 
financed  by  the  agency.  They  are  handling 
the  Increased  load  with  a  4-percent  increase 
in  manpower. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Department  has  been 
able  to  expand  essential  public  services  up 
and  down  the  line  with  as  smaU  an  Increase 
in  personnel  as  has  taken  place.  In  FHA. 
the  personnel  actually  did  the  equivalent 
work  of  260  extra  employees  through  over- 
time without  compensation. 

We  do  not  expect,  or  ask.  employees  to 
do  this,  but  we  are  grateful  that  they  are 
wlUlng  to  put  this  kind  of  extra  effort  into 
serving  the  farmer,  the  businessman,  the 
consumer — the  people. 

These  Improvements  which  are  providing 
more  effective  service  are  the  result  of  de- 
partmentwlde  coo]>eratlon  combined  with 
the    application   of    modern   administrative 
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techniques.  We  are  continually  aearchlng 
for  more  efficient  ways  of  serving  the  public 
through  incentlTe  awards  to  USDA  penon- 
nel.  through  employee-staffed  self-siuTey 
teams  and  through  our  Office  of  Management 
Appraisal  and  Systems  Development. 

The  results  which  are  evident  thus  far 
should  make  the  people  of  this  country 
proud  of  their  public  servants  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiu^. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretorore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  OUasa  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albkbt)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. February  18,  1963. 

Mr.  Ktl,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth)  was  granted  permission  to 
address  the  House  today  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Natchxr  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Berrt. 

Mr.  Short. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ellsworth)  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to   include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Koran. 

Mr.  HoRTOK. 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Westland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Rtan  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  18,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

398.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to 
assist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in 
meeting  present  and  future  outdoor  recre- 
ation demands  and  needs  of  the  American 
people,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


3M.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  <rf  the  Judicial  Conference  Report 
to  the  Supreme  Court  containing  the  amend- 
ments and  the  notes  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (H.  Doc.  No.  67);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
63d  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  held 
In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Augiist  13-17,  1962 
(H.  Doc.  No.  68) ;  to  the  Oomraittee  on  Armed 
Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

401.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  for  the 
period  July  1  to  December  31,  1962,  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)(5)  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
AgreemenU  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  69);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

402.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  "Forest 
protection  and  utilization.  Forest  Service," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  report  of  Federal 
contributions  for  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1962.  pursuant  to  subsection  201 
(1)  and  205  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

404.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  relative  to  presenting  a  report  on 
the  legislative  program  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1963.  88th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

405.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coltmibla,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;" to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat.  734- 
736)";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

407.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  the  reenllstment  of  undesir- 
able military  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

408.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  air  travel  performed  during 
fiscal  year  1962  by  headquarters  and  field 
offlce  personnel  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

409.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  United  States  over  land  In  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

410.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Conmierce.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  utilize  funds  re- 
ceived from  State  and  local  governments  for 
special  meteorological  services";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

411.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 


the    satisfaction    of    claims    arlsln*  m,* 
scrip,   lieu   selection,    and   simUw  rSl? 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  iSIT' 
Affairs.  «MUv 

412.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SeorM. 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  drSt^ 
proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bUl  to  ameM  ii,? 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  LaaS  ^ 
Stat.  918)  with  respect  to  the  leaalnTafm 
eral  deposits  In  which  the  United  ^[l 
owns  a  partial  or  future  Interest"-  tou!! 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AffalrT* 

413.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretart 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  aL5 
posed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  110?^ 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  a  wiitu 
declaration  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  ottt 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Commitb^ 
on  the  Judiciary.  — un« 

414.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.8  In 
formation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  InttT 
national  Circulation  of  Visual  and  Audlton 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut^ 
1948";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant 

415.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  im 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service  U.S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  coot 
of  the  order  rescinding  suspension  of  depj. 
tatlon  In  the  case  of  Joseph  Bllenco  tlio 
known  as  Joseph  Addison  Blake,  A-lOlBliog. 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  NattonalltT 
Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl 
clary. 
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PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  3763.  A   bill   to  join  families  In  the 
United  States  by  granting  nonquota  sUtui 
to   certain    aliens   entitled   to   a   preference 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Art 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R.3764.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram  to  assist  farmers  in  providing  adequate 
sanitation  facilities  for  migratory  farm 
laborers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKHALTER: 
H.R.  3765.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture,  sale,  or  use  in  commerce  of  any  motor 
vehicle  which  discharges  substances  into  the 
air  in  amounts  found  by  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral to  be  dangerous  to  public  health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H-R.  3766.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  compul- 
sory coverage  under  the  old-age,  survlvon, 
and  disability  insurance  program  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  who  hold  certain  rellgloui 
beliefs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  3767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Right* 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R  3768.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tu; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  3769.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Clayton 
Act   to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried 
Into    effect   through   the   use   of   unfair  and 
deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  labellnj 
certain    consumer    commodities   distributed 
In  conunerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS : 
H.R.  3770.  A  blU  to  amend  section  203(b) 
(6)   and  402(c)   of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  certlflcatci 


of  exemption  upon  application  and  proof  of 
eiiglbUlty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H  B-  3771-  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
itruction.  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook,  Bostwick  Park,  and  Fruit- 
land  Mesa  participating  reclamation  projects 
under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HR  3772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HR.  3773.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.3774.  A   blU   to   repeal    price    support 
subsidies  and  direct  the  sale  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventory;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JENSEN : 

H.R.  3775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  3776.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  767 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
Brazil  nuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  3777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  IncoDae  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
bis  principal  residence  by  a  taxpayer  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HJR.  3778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his 
education  or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or 
any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  3779.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish  In  co- 
operation with  the  several  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJl.3780.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exchange 
between  farms  of  cotton  acreage  allotments 
for  rice  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  of  duty 
far  certain  headwear;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.3782.  A  bill  to  Strengthen  democratic 
processes  within  labor  organizations  respect- 
ing the  calling  of  strikes,  to  protect  union 
members  against  unjtistlflable  pay  losses 
from  strikes,  to  protect  employers  from 
needless  production  Interruptions  arising 
out  of  strikes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  union 
members,  to  mlnlmiee  industrial  strife  in- 
terfering with  the  flow  of  commerce,  and 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy through  reducing  economic  waste  by 
providing  for  an  Impartial  secret  strike 
vote;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


ByMr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.3783.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  stock,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HH.  3784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oovem- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  I>eposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  annual 
budget  review  by  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

VLR.  3786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  public  information  and 
publicity  concerning  Instances  where  com- 
petitors submit  identical  bide  to  public 
agencies  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  supplies, 
equipment,  or  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  3786.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
as  amended,  to  strengthen  our  competitive 
enterprise  system  by  providing  for  competi- 
tive acts,  practices,  and  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  declare  private  antitrust  suits  to  be  Im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3788.  A  bill  to  provide  for  jury  trials 
In  condemnation  proceedings  in  U.S.  district 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"RR.  3789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  rewards  to  persons  who  fur- 
nish Information  leading  to  convictions  of 
organizations  or  Individuals  of  f aUure  to  reg- 
ister as  required  by  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H  11.3790.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights 
of  producers  and  resellers  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  identified  by  distinguishing 
brands,  names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 

H.R.3791.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  any  payments  or  contributions  by 
persons  registered  with  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  3792.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches,  work  measurement  programs, 
or  other  perfornvance  standards  operations  as 
meafiurlng  devices  In  the  postal  service;  to 

the    Committee    on    Post    Offlce    and    ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  3793.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  disabled 
individual,  for  expenses  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  additional 

exemption  for  income  tax  purposes  for  a  tax- 
payer or  spMsuse  who  Is  physically  or  mentally 
Incapable  of  caring  fcM-  himself;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  3794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  In  connection  with  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Padre  Junlpero  Serra;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  3795.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  and  survivors  of  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
benefits  are  provided  for  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  survivors,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  3796.  A  bill  to  amend  section  311  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit  the  manu- 
facture In  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses 


of   cigars   made   of   tobacco   Imported   from 
more  than  one  foreign  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  3797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution,  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalise  the  rights  of 
producers  ejaA  reseUers  m  the  distribution  of 
goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  3798.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches,  work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

HR.  3799.  A  blU  to  acquire  lands  to  con- 
struct an  approach  road  into  the  Osette  Lake 
region  in  the  Olympic  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE : 

H.R.  3800.  A  bill  to  auth<»-iae  the  waiver  of 
collection  of  certain  erroneoxis  payments 
made  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  certain 
civilian  and  military  personnel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 

H.R.3801.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Coiuicll  to  be  known  as  the 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor";  to  the  Committee  on  Eduoation  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3802.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  E^lucatlon  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3803.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  assist  States  In  providing 
for  day -care  services  for  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers;  to  the  Comnnlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLKT    (by  request): 

HJl.  3804.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1943,  approved  October  36, 
1942  (56  Stat.  990.  999) .  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

Hit.  3805.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  en- 
forcement of  the  internal  reventie  lawa  re- 
lating to  alcoholic  beverages  by  allocating 
1  percent  of  the  alcoholic  taxes  collected  for 
enforcement  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H it.  3806.  A  bin  relating  to  certain  facu- 
lties and  Improvements  of  the  United  States 
and  the  city  of  Oakland  and  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty situated  In  Oakland,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  3807.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
proceeds  of  life  insurance  contracts  trans- 
ferred for  a  valuable  consideration  to  cer- 
tain persons  shall  not  be  subject  to  income 
taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  3808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individual 
taxpayers  the  same  2-year  carryover  with 
respect  to  the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions as  Is  presently  provided  for  cor- 
porate taxpayers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3809.  A  blU  to  amend  titles  I,  X.  and 
XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  In- 
dividuals suffering  from  tuberculosis  or 
mental  Illness  eligible  thereunder  for  public 
asrlstance  payments  (and  medical  assist- 
ance) on  the  same  basis  as  individuals  suf- 
fering from  other  types  of  Illness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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B7  Ifr.  DINGKLL: 
HJI.S810.  A  blU  to  axoend  the  National 
Labor  Bslatlona  Act  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor 
nrgmlwerton  to  dlacrlmlnate  unlustlflably 
on  aooou&t  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bdueatlaii  and  Labor. 

Bf  Mr.  DOWDT: 
HJt.3«ll.  ▲  bUl  to  eetablUh  rules  of  in- 
twpi'ataUuu  governing  questionB  of  the  effect 
of  OoDgraM  on  State  laws;  to  the  Ck^nunittee 
oa  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLL8WORTH: 
H.B.  3812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  indemnlflca- 
tioa  ot  mail  contractors  in  connection  with 
tb*  oaaeeaattop  by  the  Postmaster  General 
of  ocrtaln  contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  maU;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ORAT: 
HJI.  881S.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary or  ttie  Interior  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Juiidletlaa  vcweiaed  by  the  United  States 
owtt  Uxidm  within  tbe  Crab  Orchard  National 
WUdUfe  Befuge.  lU.;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 

HJt.SSli.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Banting  Act  to  provide  that  only  lumber 
moA  otber  wood  products  which  have  been 
prodttoad  In  the  United  States  may  l>e  \ued 
In  construction  or  rehabilitation  covered  by 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Insured 
mortgages;  to  th«  Committee  on  Banking 
and  CuiTwtey. 

By  Mr.  HOZXAND: 
RA. SnS.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
Of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H  Jt.  3816.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  dual  em- 
ployment statute  and  amend  the  dual  com- 
pensaticm  statute,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servloe. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HH.  SaiT.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  migratory  wartefowl 
within  the  Pacific  flyway  and  to  provide  for 
the  cooperative  numagement  of  the  land, 
water  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  Tule  Lake, 
Lower  Klamath,  Upper  Klamath  and  Clear 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  the 
Klamath  Reclamation  project  In  Oregon  and 
Oallfomla.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJa.S818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  in  the  Txile  Lake 
area  of  Oallfomla;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ciilture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJt.3819.  A    bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control  Act,   as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  Increase  grants  for 
construction  of  m\inlclpal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  others  for  the  separation  of 
combined  sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  control- 
ling, and  abating  pollution  of  Interstate  or 
navigable  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
Hll.3820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  19S0,  to  enlarge  the  service  area 
of  the  Sacramento  canals  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  to  Include  Yolo  and  So- 
lano Counties,  Calif.;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H Jt.  3821.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment ot  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HH.  3822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  small   business   corporation  for  purposes 
of  subcht^ter  S  of  chapter  1  of  the  rntf^Tnel 


Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  ^***ti« 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJt.  3828.  A  b4U  to  provide  that  compen- 
sation for  services  performed  as  an  oOoer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  In  a  State 
la  which  such  officer  or  employee  is  not 
domiciled  shall  be  subject  to  an  income  tax 
imposed  by  such  State  only  if  the  domiciliary 
State  of  such  officer  or  employee  Imposes 
such  a  tax  on  compensation  for  such  services 
performed  In  that  State  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  not  domiciled 
therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
UM.  3824.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  facil- 
iUes  and  Improvements  of  the  United  States 
and  the  city  of  Oakland  and  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  real 
property  situated  In  Oakland.  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.3825.  A  bill  to  amend  section  175  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  land  used  for  the  production  of 
flsh  shall  be  treated  as  land  used  In  farm- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.3826.  A  bUl  relating  to  certain  dis- 
criminatory  pricing  practices  affecting  com- 
merce;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H  Jl.  3827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  3828.  A  bill  to  make  cotton  available 
to  domestic  users  at  prices  more  comp>etitlve 
with  prices  foreign  users  pay  for  cotton,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  cotton 
growers  to  plant  additional  acreage  for  the 
1963  and  succeeding  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TAPT; 

H Jl.  3829.  A  bill  to  further  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  citizens  in  Federal  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  declaring  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember in  each  even-niimbered  year  to  be  a 
legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  J 

By  ilr.  KYL;         ' 

H.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to 
per  diem  allowances  and  necessary  transpor- 
tation costs  in  connection  with  travel  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  for  other 
p\irpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing to  be  placed  temporarily  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the  late 
Joseph  Ward,  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
tender  thanks  of  Congress  to  South  Dakota 
for  the  statue  of  Joseph  Ward,  to  be  placed 
In  Statuary  Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlnlstr  a  tlon . 

H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  proceedings 
at  the  acceptance  of  the  statue  of  Joseph 
Ward,  to  be  placed  In  Statuary  Hall;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  NORBLAD; 

H.  Con.  Res.  96.  C<xicurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  In  respect  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  TraU  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Conc\irrent   resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  Incorporation  ot  Latvia,  lmw 
ania,  and  Kstonla  into  the  Union  of  i£t 
SoclalUt  BepnbUcs;  to  the  Oommit^^ 
Foreign  Affairs.  ^  * 

ByMr.  ST.ONQB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Conctirrent  resolutka 
questing  the  President  to  instruct  the  n't" 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  brii^iL 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  UniSl 
Nations  with  a  view  to  the  llberatiom^ 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  from  SotIm 
occupation;  to  the  Committee  on  Pr»Jz. 
Affairs.  ^'**' 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.  Res.  251.  Resolution  to  provide  for  th. 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  euhu! 
and  other  pertinent  matter  presented^ 
honor  of  the  late  Honorable  James  PatilS 
McOranery;  to  the  Committee  on  HouaeAd 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.  Res.  252.  Resolution  creating  a  tsltet 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigatioti  au 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  vtd 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  o( 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Coininltt«e  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  253.  Resolution    providing    for   ^ 
committee   to  consider  removal  of  tlie  oj 
Capital  or  providing  a  supplemental  CsplU] 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  254.  Resolution  providing  for  tl« 
expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  House  Baio. 
lutlon  103;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 

H.  Res.  255.  Resolution  calling  on  the 
theater  and  motion  picture  industries  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  a  code  of  taste,  decsacj, 
and  morality  similar  to  that  establiabad 
voluntarily  by  the  motion  pictiu-e  industrr 
in  the  Motion  Picture  Code  of  1930;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.  Res.  256.  Resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Small  Business  in  th« 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.  Res.  257.  Resolution  creating  a  standinf 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  Homi 
of  Representatives,  and  to  grant  it  full  ss- 
thorlty  in  legislative  matters;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  u 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  h»^ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Florida.  memoriaUilii| 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Unltsd 
states  relative  to  requesting  Congress  toosll 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposlni 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlu 
United  States  creating  a  Court  of  the  Unhn; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  providing  that  no  con- 
stitutional provision  shall  restrict  or  limit 
any  State  in  the  apportionment  of  represes- 
tation  in  its  legislature,  and  that  the  Judicial 
powers  of  the  United  States  shall  not  extend 
to  litigation  relating  to  apjxtrtionment  ot 
representation  in  a  State  legislature;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  tke 
State  of  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Pr«M- 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Ststei 
relative  to  prc^posing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  regarding  apportionment  of 
representation  in  State  legislatures:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


parvATE  PTT.TJt  AND  RESOLUTIONS     victims  of  Communist  imperialism.    Aa 
*^*^  children  of  true  freedom,  we  feel  obliged 

to  share  the  chains  our  brothers  wear. 


under  caluse  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
Hit.  3830-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
D'Addarlo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

*^'"^    By  Mr.  EIXSWORTH: 

HH  3831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
S  (Delotavo)  MaUke;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

HJl  3832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwiga 
Zusanna  Koblelusz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HJl.3833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Seriae  Dlmltra  Stephenson;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  

H  R  3834.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cesco Crocenzl;   to  the   Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 

HJl.  3835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Anastasladls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  8836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcel 
Weissman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3837.  A    bill   for    the   relief   of    Clyde 

Cumberbatch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  3838.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felipe 
Lavaples;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.  3839.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Miss 
Georgette  Ysrael;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
Hit.  3840.  A   bill    to    direct   the   Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  cer- 
tain land  in  Marengo  County,  Ala.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.  RHODES  of   Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  3841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Monaco  and  his  wife,  Josephine  Monaco;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B4r.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  3842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  3843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Knerr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^■» 


We  admire  the  invincible  love  of  free- 
dom of  the  Lithuanian  people,  especial- 
ly of  those  who  chose  death  rather  than 
be  Reds.  May  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
their  lives  stir  the  conscience  of  those 
in  the  free  world  who  make  light  of 
their  liberties  and  take  them  for  granted. 

Let  the  light  that  shines  from  the 
cross  of  Christ  illumine  their  Calvaries, 
while  we  join  hands  across  the  borders 
and  wide  seas,  to  enlist  our  common 
hopes  against  our  common  fears,  and 
to  pray  and  work  with  one  accord  to- 
ward a  new  and  better  world  In  which 
all  nations,  great  and  small,  can  live 
together  in  love  and  peace. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright  with 
freedom's  holy  light,  O  Lord,  and,  with 
our  land,  all  other  lands,  including  Lith- 
uania. May  we  never  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  freedom  for  all  the 
en£laved  and  oppressed. 

Bless  and  guide.  Almighty  God,  the 
great  public  servants  who,  at  this  great 
center  of  p>ower,  make  decisions  shaping 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation,  and  even  the 
history  of  many  peoples.  Let  mighty, 
prophetic  voices  be  raised  here  by  those 
with  great  hearts,  vigilant  minds,  far- 
sighted  visions,  and  strong  faith,  who 
possess  opinions  and  wisdom,  who  make 
no  peace  with  oppression,  who  have  the 
courage  to  stand  for  the  right,  without 
a  compromise,  and  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  this  crucial  hour. 

This  we  ask  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


PBmnONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
41.  By  Mr.  HOSMER  presented  a  petition 
of  certain  residents  of  the  33d  Congressional 
District  of  California,  who  request  and  call 
on  the  Congress  to  give  full  and  public  con- 
sideration to  any  Presidential  guarantee 
which  might  in  effect  abrogate  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  permitting  Soviet  Communist 
Influence  and  control  to  continue  in  Cuba; 
and  who  call  on  tbe  Congress  to  resolve  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  continues  to  be  a  basic 
plan  of  American  foreign  policy,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


a  message  relating  to  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  which  has  been  read  in  the  House. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  read- 
ing in  the  Senate  be  waived  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today,  pp.  2235-2239.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MrrcALr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  11,  190v..  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


SENATE 

Thirsday,  Febriary  14,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Reverend  Alglrdas  Jurenas.  pas- 
tor, China  Baptist  Church,  China, 
Maine,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Most  gracious  God:  Once  more  we 
remember  Lithuania,  along  with  other 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress, I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  report  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  WnrrE  House,  February  14,  1963. 


COMMITTEE   MEEnNG   DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiklo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LIMITATION    OF    STATE3bIENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  be  a  morning  hour  for 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     NATION'S     YOUTH— MESSAGE 
FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    (H.   DOC. 
NO.  66* 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  the 

President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  today 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated : 

INCRKASED     FXDERAL     OCVKRIOCKNT     PaKTICIPA- 
TTOK  IN  MXKTINC  COSTS  OF  MAUTTAINIMC  THE 

Nation's  Capttal  CrrT 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  increased 
Federal  Grovernment  participation  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  and  to  authorize  Federal  loans 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  im- 
provement programs  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colvunbia. 

National  Academy   of   Fo&eicn   AFTAias   Act 
OF  1963 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  National  Academy  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Land  and  Wateh  Consebvation  Fond  Act  of 
1963 

A  conununicatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  ftmd  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
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of  tlie  American  people,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  aeeompanylng  papers);  to  tte 
Committee  on  Interior  aad  lasaAar  Affairs. 

RkPOBT    oh     MODinCATIDN     OT    FaCILITIBS    AT 

Lrwis   Bbsbabck    ODrrai's    Plum   Brook 
Statiom,  Saitdttskt,  Ohio 

A  letter  from  the  Admlslstrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  ^>ace  Administration, 
Washlncton.  D^.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
modification  of  the  E  stand  at  the  Lewis 
Research  Center's  Plum  Brook  Station,  San- 
dusky, Ohio;  to  the  Ckanmittee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

Rkpost  on  Modification  or  Space  Power 
Chaicbkb  at  Lrwis  Reseakch  Center, 
CuvBLANo,  Ohio 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  8p(M»  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  repeating,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  modification  of  space  power  chamber 
tank  No.  1.  at  the  Lewis  Research  Center. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

RcFoar  on  Contracts  Negotiatxd  ros 
ExpzaucxNTAL  oa  Rxsbasch  Work 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washlngrton,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  contracts  nego- 
tiated for  experimental  or  research  work,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  June  30.  IMS 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Awonautlcal  and  Space  Sciences. 

RSPOKT   ON   RXAPFOanOHMSNT    or  AN 

Afpeopriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Kxecatlve  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
^latloa  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  "Tonst  protection  and  utilization,"  For- 
est Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  had  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Amxndmxnt  of  Tttli  10,  UmxEH  States  Com. 
BsLATiNG  TO  Mimucuic  Tbaining  Require- 
MXMTB  or  Ckrtaih  Pught  Personnel 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment to  determine  minimum  training  re- 
quirements prior  to  rating  avlatcrs,  pilots, 
and  observers   (with  an   accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RiVOBT  OH  I^qfUIMTIOH  OF  A88XT8  OV  FOMIER 

Bboohstruction  Fihancx  Ooktokatioh 

A  letter  firom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
traasmltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  made  In  liqitldatlng  the  assets 
of  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, covering  the  quarterly  period  ended 
Deounber  31,  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Transactions  Under  Meichant 
Ship  Sales  Act  or  1946 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  transactions  under  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  the 
quarterly  period  ended  December  31,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Utilization  of  Funds  Rbceived  From  State 

AMD   LOCAI.   OOVXRinCXNTS   FOK  SPECIAL   MS- 
TBOBOLOGICAL    SERVICES 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  utilize  funds  received  from  State 
and  local  governments  tat  special  meteor- 
ological services  (with  accompanying  jja- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Ltcislativx  Prooxah  of  the  Commissioners 

or   THE   DiBTBlCT  OF   COLUMBIA,    1963 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  legislative  program  of  the  Commls- 
sloners  of  the  Dlstrkrt  of  Columbia.  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Reports  of  Aovisort  Oommittees.  Depart- 
ment OF  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  reports  of  advisory  committees 
of  that  Department,  covering  the  calendar 
year  1962  (with  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  or  Visual  and  Audi- 
tort  Materials  of  an  ESjucational, 
Scientific,    and    Cultural    Character 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  DC.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in 
1948  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Amendment  or  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  [kroposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  ParticlpaUon  Act. 
as  amended  (83  Stat.  734-736)  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  National  Advisort  Council  on 
International  Monetart  and  Financial 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
covering  the  6-month  period  ended  December 
31,  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Land  in  the  Several 
States  Used  for  Fedbial  Purposes 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  land  in  the  several  States  used  for  Fed- 
eral purposes,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Personal  ako  Real  Propeett  Re- 
ceived    BT     AND     DiarOSED     OF    TO     PUBLIC 
Health  and  Educatiomal  Znstituttons 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty received  by  and  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions,  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  81,  1962   (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  the  Reenlistment  or 
Undesirable  Milttart  Personnel 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  the  review  of  the  reenlist- 
ment of  undesirable  military  personnel. 
dated  February  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Air  Travel  by  Person- 
nel OF  Federal  Housing  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  air  travel  by 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
dated  February  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
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report);   to  the  Committee  on  Gore 
Operations. 

Rep<»t    oh    Review    or   DrrBRMiNAaB> 
Needs  ros  Majob  Spare  Components  t^uJl 
AT    Supply    Depots    anb    on    Vesseu? 
Short-range    Ouidkd    Missiles.    De»o? 
MENT  or  the  Navt  '  ^" 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenenidt 
the  United  States,  transmitting.  pur»x^  J: 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  deternbu' 
tion  of  needs  for  major  spare  compo^J] 
placed  at  supply  depots  and  on  v-J^^^T* 
short-range  guided  missUes.  Department  « 
the  Navy,  dated  February  1963  ( with  iq  ^ 
companying  report);  to  the  Committee  »' 
Oovernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Financial  arm 
MENTs  or  Federal  National  Moktgm(  u. 

SOCIATION 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenenl « 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  tn 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  flnayifh] 
statements  of  the  Federal  National  Morttm 
Association.  Housing  and  Home  FlnMa 
Agency,  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accomptnT. 
Ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Qmtn- 
ment  Operations. 

SATisTAcnoN  or  Claims  Arising  Ovt  » 
Scrip,  Lieu  Sslkction,  and  Similar  Ruaa 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  t^ 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prapottd 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  satlsfactioB  a( 
claims  arising  out  of  scrip,  lieu  selection.  tM 
similar  rights  (with  accompanying  pepen) 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  laaolar 
Affairs. 

Leasing  or  Mineral  Deposits  in  Which  thi 
UNn-ED  States  Owns  a  Partial  or  Frmm 
Interest 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  tht 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propotd 
legislation  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasloi  Act 
for  acquired  lands  (61  Stat.  913)  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  leasing  of  mineral  depositi  Is 
which  the  United  States  owns  a  partisl  a 
future  interest  (with  an  accompaojlnc 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aal 
Insular  Affairs. 

AMENDMEirr  OF  Tttle  85,  Uhtted  States  Cow 

To  Permit  a  Wrizten  Dbclaration  To  Bi 

AocxPTED  IN  Lieu  of  an  Oath 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  erf  Obsi- 

merce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  lef- 

Islatlon  to  amend   title  SS  of  the  UnlM 

States  Code  to  permit  a  written  declarttta 

to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  and  for 

other  purposes  (with  aooompanying  papen); 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Judicial  Confeeehce  Report  to  the  SumRi 
OontT,  RBCOMMEHDnto  Amendments  Tom 
Rules  or  Civil  PBoca>URB  for  the  D1 
DBBmror  Couktb 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  th« 
United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  infonni- 
tion  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  jttdldil 
conference  report  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  eoe- 
talnlng  the  amendments  and  the  notes  of  tke 
advisory  committee,  recommending  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  of  civil  procedure  for  the 
U.S.  district  courts  (with  an  accompanTtai 
document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndi- 
clary. 

Amendment  of  Section  64(a)(2)  or  Bahi- 
ruptct  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trani- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  64(a)  (2)  of  the  BankrupttT 
Act  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Classification   of   Status   of    Certain 

Alxkns 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Imml^- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Departmsst 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Iw. 
petiticms  to  classify  the  status  at  osrtsln 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  tfc» 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ngroKt  OF  Commissioner  or  B>ucation  oh 
administration  of  Public  Laws  874  and 

815 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  »du- 
catlon.  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bdu- 
cfttlon  on  the  administration  of  Public  Laws 
g74  and  816,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  1962  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"Senate  Resolution  4 
"ResoluUon  relaUng  to  the  construction  by 

the  Federal  Oovernment   of  the  proposed 

Snettlsham   and  Bradley   Lake    hydroelec- 
tric power  jwojects 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  southeastern  and 
south  central  Alaska  is  In  great  need  of  new 
industries  capable  of  uUlizlng  the  abundant 
natural  resources  of  this  area  and  providing 
stable,  nonseasonal  employment;  and 

"Whereas  present  and  potential  develop- 
ments In  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
Bources,  establishment  of  Industries,  and 
expansion  of  the  population  Indicate  the  need 
lor  the  Immediate  construction  of  additional 
sources  of  electrical  energy;  and 

"Whereas  private  power  companies  have 
Indicated  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  under- 
take the  construction  necessary  to  guarantee 
the  comfort  or  well-being  of  an  enlarged 
population  or  the  demands  of  Industrial  ex- 
pansion; and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  estimated  that  the  electrical  pKSwer  needs 
of  the  city  of  Juneau  alone  will  more  than 
double  by  1970  and  more  than  triple  by  1980; 
and 

"Whereas  the  present  cost  of  power  Is 
much  higher  in  Alaska  than  in  most  areas  of 
the  United  States  due  to  the  lack  of  modern 
power  facilities;  and 

"Whereas  feasibility  studies  have  shown 
that  these  hydroelectric  power  projects  can 
be  economically  constructed  and  are  a  neces- 
sity to  the  continued  progress  of  south- 
eastern and  south  central  Alaska:    be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  respectfully  urged  to  appro- 
priate the  necessary  funds  for.  and  to  expe- 
dite In  every  possible  way,  the  construction 
of  the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the 
Snettlsham  hydroelectric  power  project  and 
the  Bradley  Lake  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect; and  be  it  ftirther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; the  Hon<M-able  Kenneth  Holum,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Water  and  Power)  Department 
of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  Floyd  E. 
Dominy,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable 
Cyrus  R.  Vance.  Secretary  of  the  Army;  Lt. 
Gen.  W.  K.  Wilson,  Jr..  Chief  of  Engineers. 
VS.  Army;  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Swldler, 
chairman.  Federal  Power  Commission;  the 
Honorable  Harry  J.  Tralnor,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Federal  Power  Commission;  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd,  chairman,  Senate 
Finance  Committee;  the  Honorable  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  chairman.  Senate  Intericw  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee;  the  Honorable 
Pat    McNamara,    chairman.    Senate    Public 


Works  Committee;  the  Honorable  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall,  chairman.  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Conamittee;  the  HoncM-able 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  chairman.  House  Public 
Works  Committee;  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee;  and  the  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  in  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  6 

"To  the  honorable  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  Assembled : 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  respectftilly  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  on  July  3, 
1890,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Idaho  Into  the 
Union"  (26  Stat.  L.  215,  ch.  656),  in  section 
4.  of  said  act,  grants  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
sections  numbered  16  and  36  In  every  town- 
ship of  said  State,  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the 
aforesaid  admission  act,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment and  Its  agencies  has  preempted 
much  of  the  lands  In  sections  16  and  36, 
aforesaid,  in  establishing  national  forests, 
national  monuments,  and  for  other  purposes. 
and  has  offered  to  the  State  of  Idaho  other 
lieu  lands  commonly  known  as  Indemnity 
lands;  and 

"Whereas  in  granting  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
the  said  indemnity  lands,  the  United  States 
of  America  has  reserved  to  Itself  the  minerals. 
Including  phosphate  deposits,  underlying 
said  Indemnity  lands;  and 

"Whereas  these  phosphate  lands  lie,  gen- 
erally, in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Idaho,  in  which  area  are  more  than  one 
hundred  twenty  thousand  acres  granted  to 
the  State  of  Idaho  ar  indemnity  lands  but 
in  which  grants,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica reserved  to  itself  the  underlying  phos- 
phate, so  that  the  ownership  of  the  surface 
of  said  lands  is  worthless  to  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  little  or  no  aid  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  of  this  State.  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  th,e  37th  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  ses- 
sion (the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring) .  That  we  most  respectfully 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  authorize  and  direct,  or  to  en- 
act such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  au- 
thorize and  direct,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  amend  any  certificate  or  certificates 
of  title  to  any  indemnity  lands  so  as  to 
vest  in  the  State  of  Idaho  all  title  to  said 
lands,  Including  the  phosphate  underlying 
the  same,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  the  Congress,  in  the  admission  act, 
in  granting  sections  numbered  16  and  36.  in 
each  township,  to  the  State  of  Idaho;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is.  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certlfled 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  State  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  4 
"To  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
greaa  assembled: 
'■Be  it  reaolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in 
session    {the    Senate    and   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives  concurring).    That    we    most    re- 


spectfully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  call  a  eonventtoo  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  the  following  ar- 
ticle as  an  amoulment  to  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States: 

"  'ASnCLB    

"  'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
restrict  or  limit  any  State  in  the  ^portion- 
ment  of  representation  In  Its  legislature. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law 
or  equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion';  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  reso- 
lution prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  it  further 

"Resoli>ed,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is. 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certlfled 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Joint  Resolution  or  the  Senate  and  the 
House  or  Representatives  or  the  State 
or  Montana.  Ratifttno  the  Proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Untto  States  RELA-riNc  to  the  Qualifi- 
cations OF  Electors 

"Whereas  the  87th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  Its  2d  seasion,  in  both 
Houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof,  has  made  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit : 

"  'JOINT    RESOLUTION    

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (ttpo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within  7 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

Article  — 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 

United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vice  President, 
for  electors  for  President  or  Vice  President, 
or  for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"  '  **Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shaU  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation" :  Be  It 

"  'Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  State  of  Montana  {the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
ratified;  and  be  it  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  Administrator  ot  General 
Services,  Washington.  DC.  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,   and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
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HouM  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States.'  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislatiire  of 
the  State  ot  Oregon;  to  the  Ck>nunittee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"SsNATx  Jonrr  RssoLtmoN  1 
'"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29   of 
the  87tli  Congress  (ad  session)   prc^XMCs  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
'  United  States,  as  follows: 

"  'Articlx  — 
"  'Sbction  1.  Tlie  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electOTs  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"  'S«c.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion'; and 

"Whereas  such  amendment  shall  be  valid 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  7  years 
after  Its  submission;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  set 
forth  herein,  hereby  is  ratified. 

"(2)  The  Governor  shall  send  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States." 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial,  signed  by  Wayne  Polla.  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  remonstrating  against  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  John 
Green,  to  be  collector  of  customs,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


agatlon,  and  hunting  of  duck  in  the  area 
and  the  establishment  of  the  new  refuge 
would  do  them  irreparable  harm:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolved  bjf  the  hoiue  of  repreaentatives 
{the  senate  concurring),  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  from  South  Carolina  are 
hereby  requested  to  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  the  wildlife  refuge  on  the  Combahee 
River;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
to  the  Director  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States. 


Fehrvury  n 


CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION       OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr. 
THURMoiro],  I  submit  a  concurrent  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wildlife  refuge  on  the  Com- 
bahee River  in  South  Carolina,  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoKcpaajiiT  Rksolxttion  Mzkorializing  thi 
TJnrrtiD  Statxs  To  Oppose  thk  Establish- 

MDfT   OF  A   WiLDUTX   RkPTTGI   OH  TH«    COIC- 

BAHKz  Rivn  nf  South  Casouna 
Whereas.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South 
CaroUna  that  there  is  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  wUdllfe  refuge  on  the  Comlmhee  River- 
and 

Whereas  there  presently  is  a  Federal  ref- 
uge consisting  of  18,000  acres  on  the  Savan- 
nah River,  some  40  miles  away,  and  a  State 
refuge  consisting  of  8,000  acres  on  the  Bdlsto 
River,  some  20  mUes  away;  and 

Whereas  the  addition  of  the  proposed  ref- 
uge on  the  Oombahee  River  would  for  aU 
practical  purposes  eliminate  the  feasibility 
of  private  himting  preserves  in  the  area;  and 

Whereas  niimeroxu  individuals  have  in- 
vested great  Kvana  tor  the  protectlMi.  ^op- 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OP  COM- 
MISSIONERS, ARKANSAS  CITY 
KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  city  of 
Arkansas  City.  Kans..  recently  adopted 
a  resolution  commending  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  S.  Kerr  for  his  devotion  to 
public  office  and  for  his  untiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  people  and  recommended 
that  the  lake  to  be  created  on  the 
Arkansas  River  east  of  Ponca  City, 
Okla.,  be  called  Lake  Robert  S   Kerr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  14 
Resolution  commending  Robert  S.  Kerr  for 
his  devotion  to  public  office  and  for  his 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
and  recommending  that  the  lake  to  be 
created  on  the  Arkansas  River  east  of 
Ponca  City.  Okla.,  should  be  called  Lake 
Robert  S.  Kerr 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Kerr,  as 
Senator  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  devoted 
his  life  to  the  people  of  this  State:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Arkansas  City.  BLans., 

Section  1.  That  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  commending  the  great  public  services  of 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  and  attempt  to  ex- 
press in  part  the  loss  suffered  by  people  In 
all  walks  of  life  in  the  death  of  Robert  S 
Kerr. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  commission  recom- 
mends to  the  proper  authorities  that  the 
lake  to  be  created  on  the  Arkansas  River 
east  of  Ponca  City.  Okla..  should  be  called 
Lake  Robert  S.  Kerr  in  partial  recognition 
of  the  contribution  of  the  late  Robert  S 
Kerr  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Passed  and  approved  this  4th  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1963. 

Richard  C.  Young,  Jr.. 

t  Mayor. 

JAICES  F.  ClOUCH. 

fssAL]  City  Clerk. 


resolution  referred  to  may  be  prlnti»««  w 
the  Record  at  this  p<^t.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resnh, 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  intKl 
Record,  as  follows:  *** 

Whereas  recent  negotiations  concemi^ 
offensive  armaments  In  Cuba  have  «h^ 
that  the  Soviet  Union  completely  don^B^!! 
Cuba,  even  to  the  basic  element  of^m^ 
of  its  military  forces,  as  admitted  by  Jw2 
Castro  In  his  statement  that  strati 
weapons  '•remain  under  the  direction^ 
Soviet  personnel  and  also  remain  aa  th 
property  of  the  Soviet  Union";  and 

Whereas  such  Soviet  domination  has  »«. 
suited  In  deprivation  of  rights  of  Ul^ 
property,  and  of  all  political  rights  otVbi 
Cuban  people,  and  complete  disregard  of  «ii 
rules  of  International  law.  in  violation  of 
foreign  embassies,  subversive  activities  m 
rected  against  governments  In  this  hemi" 
sphere,  and  the  mounting  of  armed  exne* 
tlons  sent  to  Invade  other  countries  in  u!|I 
hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  these  known  developments  egttb. 
Ush  the  fact  that  Cuba  has  become  a  co. 
lonlal  dependency  of  the  Soviet  Union  ^ 
direct  contravention  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  states:  "The  American  contlnenu  b? 
the  free  and  independent  condition  th« 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth  not  to  be  considered  as  subject  for 
future  colonization  by  any  of  the  EuroDean 
powers":  Now.  therefore,  belt  ^^ 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers  to 
on  record  as  supporting  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  towtni 
enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
elimination  of  extension  of  an  alien  syiteot 
to  this  hemisphere  through  colonization  b? 
a  foreign  power,  and  that  a  copy  of  thU 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
Attest: 

COTTLA  P.  BuTLO. 

Recording  Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  COUNCIL  OP  DELE- 
GATES OP  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  WOMEN  LAWYERS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  midyear  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on 
Pebruary  3.  the  council  of  delegates  of 
the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers  passed  a  resolution  concerning 
Cuba.  The  president  of  the  association 
is  Miss  Etorothy  M.  Orsinl.  of  LltUe  Rock, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Arkansas 
bar.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


TAX  CUT  AND  GOVERNMENT  EX- 
PENDITURES—RESOLUTION OP 
DELAWARE  STATE  GRANGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolutloo 
adopted  by  the  Delaware  State  Grange. 
The  resolution  advises  the  U.S.  Senaton 
and  Representatives  from  Delaware  tbst 
the  Grange  does  not  support  a  tax  cut 
unless  Government  expenditures  and 
the  national  debt  are  also  curbed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTZON  NO.   6   ADOPTED 

Whereas  a  cut  in  Federal  taxes  sounds  like 
welcome  news  to  anyone's  pocketbook;  but 

Whereas  we  realize  that  a  successful  busi- 
ness cannot  reduce  income  without  reducinf 
outgo  at  the  same  time,  and  that  this  bsiJe 
principle  applies  to  government  as  weU  ■■ 
business:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Delaware  State  Grange 
session  advise  our  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives that  we  do  not  support  a  tax  cut 
unless  Government  expenditures  and  na- 
tional debt  are  also  curbed.  Economies  in 
Government  and  elimination  of  overlapplnf 
and  unnecessary  agencies  could  save  money 
for  the  taxpayers  without  cutting  vital  Oov- 
erninent  functions.  If  both  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government  would 
diligently  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of 
spending  the  tax  dollar  wisely. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

BiUs  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
riiSd  read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
Jna^ous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

o  778  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ninvees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
^dewidltlonal  choice  of  health  benefits 
nians  and  for  other  pxirposes;  and 
^  8  T79  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39.  United 
states  code,  to  provide  for  the  Indemniflca- 
tinn  Of  mall  contractors  In  connecUon  with 
the  cancellation  by  the  Postmaster  General 
of  certain  contracU  for  the  transportation 
of  mail;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfQce  and 
rivil  Service. 

S.  780.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anton  August 

Mever;  and 

S  781  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  David 
Ishmael,  Manhattan.  Kans.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN : 
S  782  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hoxis- 
ine  Act  to  prohibit  the  Use  of  foreign  lum- 
ber or  other  wood  products  In  any  construe - 
Uon  or  rehabilitation  covered  by  Federal 
Housing  Admlnlstratlon-lnsured  mortgages; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  MONRONEY: 
S  783  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  gain  realized  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  certain  property  by  the  United  States 
or  a  State,  or  from  the  sale  of  such  property 
to  the  United  States  or  a  State  under  threat 
or  imminence  of  condemnation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monboney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  migratory  waterfowl 
within  the  Pacific  flyway  and  to  provide  for 
the  cooperative  management  of  the  land, 
water  and  wildlife  resources  In  the  Tule 
Lake.  Lower  Klamath.  Upper  Klamath,  and 
Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  the 
Klamath  reclamation  project  in  Oregon  and 
California,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

8.  785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 26.   1950.  to  enlarge  the  service  area  of 
the  Sacramento  canals  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley   project   to  Include   Yolo   and  Solano 
Cotmtles.  Calif.;    to  the  Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Bi4r.  BURDICK: 
S.  786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  scenic  park- 
way connection  l>etween  units  of  the  Theo- 
dore   Roosevelt    National    Memorial     Park. 
N.   Dak.,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zofla  Mlecle- 
lica;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  788.  A   bill   for    the   reUef  of   Antonlos 
Glannopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

6. 789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Maria 
ClotUde  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL   (for  Mr.  Towia) : 

5.790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lollta  G. 
Soriano;  and 

8.791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yao  Peng; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchix  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills  for  Mr.  Towir. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McNama&a)  : 

8.792.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshcx'e,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxt  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robebtson)  : 
S.  793.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the  Pa- 
cific flyway  in  the  Tule  Lake.  Lower  Klam- 
ath.  Upper    Klamath   and   Clear   Lake   Na- 
Uonal    Wildlife    Refuges     in     Oregon     and 
California  and  to  aid  in  the  administration 
of  the  Klandath  reclamation  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  794.  A   bill    to   amend    Public   Law   85- 
752  to  give  the  Federal  coiuts  discretion  to 
sentence  thereunder  certain  narcotics  addicts 
convicted  of  violating   a  law  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  narcotics  drugs  or  mari- 
huana, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU: 
S.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal   Seed 
Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  screenings 
of  seed;  and 

S.  796.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  category  of 
the  "wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption" 
for  the  purposes  of  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  and  for  other 
purjxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  Mr.  ANDiasoN)  : 
S.  797.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Manuel 
Auad;   to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
8.  798.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale,  with- 
out  regard   to   the   6-month   waiting    jjeriod 
prescribed,  of  cadmium  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  and 

S.  799.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  such  city;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  SO-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education; 

8.  801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
exemption  to  a  taxpayer  whose  spouse  is 
a  full-time  student  and  is  receiving  over  half 
his  support  from  the  taxpayer;  and 

8.  802.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  exemp- 
tion for  certain  dependents  whose  gross  in- 
come exceeds  $600;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  803.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Siua  Vakauta 
(Siosiua  Vaka'uta) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request): 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct 
service  roadways  for  public  parking  of  motor 
vehicles    on    Connecticut    Avenue    NW.;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Mlguez 
Mlguez  and  Camilo  Sotellno  Miguez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclsiry. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON   (for  Mr.  Mechxm)  : 
8.  806.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel  Lopez- 
Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HiCKZNLOOPEH )  : 

S.  807.  A  bill  to  encourage  local  and  State 
initiative  in  urban  transit  development  and 
to  preserve  the  status  of  privately  owned 
local  carriers,  and  for  other  purp>06es;  to  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Laxtbchs  wben  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  the  Union;  and 

8. J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

TO  REQUEST  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  URGE 
CERTAIN  ACTIONS  IN  BEHALF  OP 
LITHUANIA,  ESTONIA,  AJID  LATVIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  15)  to  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
KUCHEL,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


STUDIES  CONCERNING  REMAINING 
SHORELINE  RECREATION  SITES 
AND  AREAS  ALONG  RIVERS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
l>iIii.LER)  submitted  a  concmrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  16)  favoring  studies 
concerning  remaining  shoreline  recrea- 
tion sites  and  areas  along  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
MrrCALF,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


MAINTENANCE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  RE- 
LATIONS  WITH  LATVIA,  LITHU- 
ANIA, AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  17)  maintaining  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  ahove  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXCLUSION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 
OF  THE  GAIN  REALIZED  FROM 
CONDEMNATION  OP  CERTAIN 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  so  as  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  gain  realized  from  the  con- 
demnation of  certain  property  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State,  or  f  ran  the  sale 
of  such  property  to  the  United  States 
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or  a  State  under  threat  or  imminence  of 
condemnation. 

This  bill  seekfi  to  ease  some  unneces- 
sary hardships  involved  when  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government  condemns 
property  for  public  use  and  forces  the 
property  owner  to  sell.  Section  1033(g) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  currently 
provides  that  the  property  owner  whose 
land  is  condemned  must  reinvest  the 
process  of  the  sale  in  property  of  "like 
kind,"  or  else  face  the  possibility  of  tax 
consequences. 

The  establishment  of  the  "like  kind" 
test  is  a  recognition  that  special  tax 
treatment  is  warranted  in  cases  of  con- 
demned property,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
Severe  hardships  can  be  caused  by  this 
requirement,  particularly  for  elderly 
people  who  have  held  their  property  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma,  many 
instances  of  hardship  resulting  from  the 
inadequacy  of  section  1033(g)    can  be 
found.    Oklahoma  is  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive water  resource  development  pro- 
gram,  and  is  constructing  many  new 
roads    and    highways.    In    many    in- 
stances, this  requires  the  condemnation 
Of  private  property.    Ours  is  a  young 
state.     A  great  many  ot  our  property 
owners   came   to   Oklahoma   as   home- 
steaders, and  purchased  their  land  at 
very  low  prices.    They  have  worked  their 
land  ever  since,  and  have  seen  its  value 
increase  many  times.    These  people  are 
now  elderly.     When  their  land  is  con- 
demned, they  find  it  very  difficult  to  pull 
up   stakes  and   start  anew.     They   are 
nearly    always    imwilling    sellers;    but 
when  they  must  sell,  many  of  them  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  proceeds  or  invest 
them  in  securities,  and  then  enter  a  de- 
served retirement.    Yet,  because  of  the 
great  increase  on  their  original  invest- 
ment, our  current  tax  law  has  the  effect 
of  forcing  them  to  plow  back  into  prop- 
erty of  "like  kind"  the  money  represent- 
ing their  entire  estate. 

No  matter  what  high-sounding  argu- 
ments are  made  by  tax  specialists,  the 
hard  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  can 
prove  well-nigh  impossible  to  duplicate 
satisfactorily  a  piece  of  income-produc- 
ing property  which  is  condemned  by  the 
public  authorities. 

The  case  of  the  elderly  property  own- 
er is  just  one  of  the  more  obvious  types 
of  hardship  caused  by  the  existing  law. 
A   strong  case  for  remedial   legislation 
can  be  based  on  principle  alone.     In  a 
condemnation  sale,  the  State  or  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  the  moving  force.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Government  takes 
the  property  for  a  public  purpose — in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  against  the  wishes 
of     the     property     owner — and     then, 
through  economic  pressures  in  the  Fed- 
eral tax  law,  restrictions  are  placed  on 
what  the  property  owner  can  do  with 
the  proceeds.    The  "like  kind"  require- 
ment appears  to  be  aimed  at  the  specu- 
lator who  purchases  a  piece  of  land  sole- 
ly in  order  to  make  a  profit  when  it  is 
condemned;  but  I  assert  that  this  is  like 
using  a  hatchet  when  a  scalpel  is  needed 
for  the  job. 

It  is  true  that  the  Treasury  and  the 
courts  have  tended  toward  a  liberal  con- 
struction of  what  constitutes  property 


of  "like  kind."  We  can  be  thankful  for 
this  tendency,  but  it  cannot  correct  the 
basic  fault  of  the  statute.  While  the 
"like  kind"  test  may  be  effective  against 
pure  speculation,  it  is  artificial  and  un- 
warranted when  applied  to  the  usual  type 
of  condemnation  sale. 

The  bill  I  now  introduce  expressly  ex- 
cludes "property  held  by  an  individual 
who  is  engaged  in  the  trade  or  business 
of  selhng  the  property  condemned  or 
sold  under  threat  or  imminence  of  con- 
demnation." It  also  imposes  a  require- 
ment that  the  property  must  have  been 
held  by  the  taxpayer  for  more  than  3 
years.  Section  1033(g)  and  its  "like 
kind"  test  would  still  be  applicable  to 
property  not  held  for  more  than  3  years. 
These  two  provisions  adequately  cover 
cases  of  speculation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  needed  piece 
of  legislation.  It  deserves  prompt  atten- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  783)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  gain  realized  from 
the  condemnation  of  certain  property  by 
the  United  States  or  a  State,  or  from 
the  sale  of  such  property  to  the  United 
States  or  a  State  under  threat  or  im- 
minence of  condemnation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  1 

INTRODUCTION  OF  PRIVATE  BILLS 
BY  REQUEST 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowbrJ 
is  absent  today.  He  desires  to  have  in- 
troduced two  private  bills.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  two  private  bills 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  may  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel 
(for  Mr.  Tower),  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  790.  A    bm   for    the   reUef   of   Lolita   G 
Soriano;  and 

S.  791.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yao  Peng. 
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THE    SLEEPING    BEAR    DUNES    NA- 
TIONAL LAKESHORE,  MICIHGAN 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara].  a  bill  to  establish  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in 
Michigan. 

This  is  the  third  Sleeping  Bear  bill  we 
have  introduced.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  finding  areas  of  agree- 
ment and  resolving  the  difflcult  questions 
that  arose  when  this  proposal  was  first 
put  into  legislative  form  in  1961.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  first  bill,  in- 
tensive survey  and  study  of  the  area  was 
made  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
the    Michigan    Parks    A.ssociation    had 


testified  before  the  Congress  on  the  «.. 
portance  of  Federal  action  to  Dr^*^ 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  ^ 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  w>.  i 
of  12  remaining  portions  of  our  iJ 
tion's  shorelines  designated  in  natlf*«I 
surveys  as  deserving  of  national  Dr«2r 
vation.  Three  of  these  areas  are^' 
protected  under  acts  of  Congress--(^ 
Cod  National  Seashore,  Point  Reyes  J? 
tional  Seashore  in  California,  and  P^i 
Island  National  Seashore  in  Texas  Th! 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  on  the  Great  LaS 
should  be  the  next  national  area  aW 
our  shorelines  stabilized  and  protected 
for  present  and  future  generations 

We  intend  to  press  the  bill  with  all 
possible  vigor  and  are  hopeful  that  It  m 
pass  the  Congress  this  session. 

There  are  many  features  in  the  SlecD- 
ing  Bear  Dunes  area  that  add  to  the  aL 
sirability  of  Federal  action.  These  in" 
elude  long  stretches  of  undeveloped  Laki 
Michigan  shoreline,  beautiful  dunes  pic 
turesque  offshore  islands,  geological  and 
scientific  examples  of  ice  age  actions  un 
equaled  anywhere  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  and  vistas  across  inland  lakei 
where  the  setting  has  been  undisturbed 
by  careful  development.  The  opportunl- 
ties  for  overlooks,  scenic  drives  cami>- 
sites,  bathing  beaches,  trails,  boat  rides 
and  scientific  study  are  all  found  in  this 
area. 

Within  the  77.000  acres  set  forth  u 
suggested  boundaries  in  this  bill  there 
are  some  50.000  privately  owned' unde. 
veloped  acres  of  land.  It  is  primarUy  to 
these  that  the  bill  is  directed,  and  that 
would  be  authorized  for  acquisition  by 
Federal  funds. 

There  are  also,  within  these  bound- 
aries, areas  of  private  home  and  cottage 
developments,  which  as  presently  main- 
tained, in  no  way  detract  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  area  or  the  beauty  of  the 
vistas.  These  areas  are  primarily  around 
the  inland  lakes.  The  bill  seeks  to  sU- 
bilize  the  development  in  these  areas,  so 
that  cottage  and  homeowners  could  con- 
tinue to  own  their  homes  in  perpetuity, 
and  visitor  facilities  be  developed  In  a 
manner  that  would  protect  the  privacy 
of  these  homeowners. 

Building  on  the  experience  gained 
from  the  enactment  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Seashore  Act,  many  conferences  and 
meetings  with  interested  groups  In  the 
region  and  throughout  the  State,  and 
hearings  held  in  the  area,  we  have 
evolved  a  formula  which  we  believe  to 
be  sound  and  fair  in  treating  both  the 
public  and  private  interests. 

Now  that  the  idea  of  a  national  part 
development  in  the  region  is  gaining 
support,  and  will  likely  come  into  being, 
it  is  our  belief  that  many  of  the  home- 
owners will  want  to  review  the  advan- 
tages to  them  of  private  homeownership 
within  the  Lakeshore  boundaries  as  sug- 
gested in  this  new  bill,  as  against  owner- 
ship in  immediately  adjacent  areas 
where  commercial  and  residential  de- 
velopment will  properly  increase. 

In  our  continuing  efforts  to  improve 
the  proposal,  several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  new  bill.  Some  of  these 
were  suggested  by  the  West  Michigan 
Tourist  Association,  the  Michigan  Parks 
Association,  and  the  Michigan  Depart- 
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Bxcnt  of  Conservation  as  well  as  residents 
within  the  area. 

Significant  changes  include : 

pirst.  Minimum  zoning  requirements 
for  private  property  within  the  park  are 
gpeUed  out  in  detail.  These  require- 
oients  would  be  incorporated  into  local 
ordinances,  as  is  being  done  today  at  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  The  zon- 
ing requirements  would  not  be  retro- 
active The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  spe- 
cifically prohibited  from  acquiring  by 
condemnation  homes  and  businesses 
covered  by  such  zoning  or  used  in  con- 
formity with  the  minimum  zoning 
standards  in  the  bill. 

Second.  The  hardship  clause  in  the 
previous  bill  has  been  strengthened. 
This  clause  requires  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  purchase  within  1  year  the 
property  of  any  owner  who  desires  to 
make  a  voluntary  sale  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  proves  hardship. 

Third.  The  reason  for  inclusion  of  in- 
land lake  areas  bsick  from  the  Michi- 
gan shorelme  is  more  clearly  spelled  out 
as  a  policy  statement  in  the  bill.  The 
objective  is  not  to  acquire  or  disturb 
homes  and  developed  areas,  but  to  stabi- 
lize the  development  of  the  shorelines 
of  the  inland  lakes  as  they  are  today. 
Such  an  objective  should  provide  for 
permanent  protection  and  enjoyment  of 
vistas  and  scenery  unequaled  in  the 
Great  Lakes  while  providing  for  contin- 
ued private  ownership  of  homes. 

Other  changes  are  set  forth  in  the  bill 
and  in  the  section-by-section  sunmiary. 

There  will  be  remaining  questions,  of 
course.  Basic,  as  I  said,  is  the  question 
of  appropriate  boundaries,  both  the  over- 
all boundaries  and  those  of  the  inland 
lakeshore  residential  areas.  A  mmiber 
of  suggestions  have  been  offered  to  us, 
many  of  which  make  good  sense.  Al- 
though in  this  bill  we  are  not  proposing 
any  changes,  we  will  want  to  be  flexible 
and  in  due  course  such  adjustments  will 
be  made  as  the  full  hearing  record  dic- 
tates. The  objective  should  remain  that 
of  preserving  the  beautiful  features  of 
the  area  to  the  public  for  years  to  come. 
The  questions  will  be  resolved  through 
the  legislative  process,  including  com- 
mittee hearings. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Michigan  and 
the  populous  Midwest  need  this  park. 
A  really  adequate  park  is  vital  to  Michi- 
gan's tourist  economy,  especially  as  we 
lock  at  the  programs  for  park  and  tour- 
ist development  in  neighboring  Can- 
ada. It  will  generate  hundreds  of  jobs 
and  attract  tourists  not  only  from  the 
Midwest  but  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  and  I  introduce  this  new 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  of  the  bill,  together  with  the 
text,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  792)  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart   (for 


himself  and  Mr.  McNamara),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  stabUl2ie  and  preserve  for  the  bene- 
fit, Inspiration,  education,  recreational  use, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public  a  significant 
portion  of  the  diminishing  shoreline  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  related  geographic  and 
scientific  features,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") is  authorized  to  take  appropriate 
action,  as  herein  provided,  to  establish  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

(b)  In  preserving  the  lakeshore  and  sta- 
bilizing Its  development,  substantial  reliance 
shall  be  placed  on  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  to  apply 
sound  principles  of  land  use  planning  and 
zoning.  In  developing  the  lakeshore  full 
recognition  shall  be  given  to  protecting  the 
private  properties  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
owners. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  comprising  that  particu- 
lar land  and  water  depicted  on  the  map 
identified  as  numbered  NS-SBI>-7000.  "Pro- 
posed Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore", dated  June  15,  1961,  which  Is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
olBce  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated for  establishment  as  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  An  exact  copy 
of  such  map  shall  be  filed  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  within  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
acreage  within  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
designated  for  Inclusion  In  the  lakeshore 
which  In  his  opinion  Is  efficiently  admlnls- 
trable  for  the  pxirposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall 
establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  by  publication  of  notice  thereof 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Advisory  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  counties  In 
which  the  lakeshore  is  situated,  two  mem- 
bers to  represent  each  such  county; 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan:  and 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  j>ay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Ite  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  re8p>ect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  9,  12,  and  13  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempted, 
with  resp>ect  to  such  app>olntment,  from  the 
operation  of  sections  281.  283,  284,  and  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C. 
99).  except  as  otherwise  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section. 


(g)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
(f)   of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

( 1 )  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  In 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Oovernment 
service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment;  or 

(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  involving  any  matter 
concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

Sec  5  In  administering  the  lakeshore  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Michigan. 
The  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation,  may 
designate  zones  and  establish  periods  where 
and  when  no  hunting  shall  be  permitted 
for  reasons  of  public  safety,  administration, 
or  public  use  and  enjoj^ment.  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  after  consultation  with  such 
department.  Issue  regulations,  consistent 
with  this  section,  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shaU  enter  Into 
agreement  with  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation  providing  for  concuirent  ju- 
risdiction over  the  enforcement  of  the 
applicable  hunting  and  fishing  laws  of 
Michigan. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  lakeshore  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  VJB.C.  1 
et  seq.).  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
relating  to  the  areas  administered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Secretary  through  the  National 
Park  Service;  except  that  authority  other- 
wise available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  natxiral  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  Implement  a  land  and  water 
use  management  plan,  which  shall  Include 
sp>eciflc  provision  for — 

( 1 )  development  of  facilities  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation; 

(2)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public 
enjoyment;  and 

(3)  such  protection,  management,  and 
utilization  of  renewable  natural  resources  as 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  Is  consist- 
ent with,  and  will  further  the  purpose  of, 
public  recreation  and  protection  of  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  features  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment. 

(c)  In  developing  the  lakeshore  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  public  use  areas  In  such 
places  and  manner  as  he  determines  will 
not  diminish  the  value  or  enjoyment  for 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  any  Improved 
property  located  thereon. 

Sec  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  governmental  Ju- 
risdiction In  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
assessing  taxes  upon  any  interest  in  real 
estate  retained  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act  to  the  owner  of  such 
Interest. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  limitations,  conditions,  and 
restrictions.  Imposed  by  this  Act,  to  acquire 
the  land,  water,  and  other  property,  and 
improvements  thereon,  and  any  interests 
therein  (Including  easements)  comprising 
the  area  depicted  on  the  map  referred  to 
In  section  2  of  this  Act  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
transfer  from  any  Federal  agency,  exchange. 
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or  oondemnation;  except  that  such  author- 
ity to  aoqulr*  by  condemnation  shall  be 
exerelaed  only  In  tbe  manner  and  to  tbe 
extent  spedflcally  authorized  In  tbla  Act. 
(b)  In  ezflrolalng  bis  authority  to  acquire 


federally  owned  property  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  within  such  area. 
Properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal  In  TUlue:  Provided,,  That 
the  Secretary  may  accept  cash 
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approved  by  him  if  such  bylaw  or 

ment   contains  provisions  which  ■ 

( 1 )    contribute  to  the  effect  at  prohlhiu— 
ommerclal    and    Industrial   nu,   7^^ 


oyid4Sd.  That      the    commercial    and    Industrial  W^JZ?« 
?"  f^"^^  ""  ■»"'"'  ««^'^ao^  »     »«"  »  «<l"»''»  ">,  values  of  the  prSp.,-     SS^.  «S^;^i"S.,  L?-"''..*««)  «• 


glv*  immedUte  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offar  mad*  by  an  indlvlduia  ownlnjt 
property  within  the  lakeshore  to  sell  s\ich 
property  to  the  Socretary.  In  any  case  in 
which  an  individual  owning  property  within 
the  lakeahore  submits  evidence  to  the  Sec- 


tie,  exchaiigcd.     The  SecrVtar7  shaV;;^rt  t^^'"^  sTtSSd^w'tS^^tSr"  °f  '"^''•^ 

to   the   Congress  on   every   exchange  carVled  ^uldonUne^ch^  a.  or         ''^^  *  *«^ 
out  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  within  (2)^r<^nsLt^nt  Sth  t^  ""*'^<»a«it: 

thirty    days    from    Its    consummation,    and  nujT.os^s  oT^?ff«  ^rt^t^of  °*^^'*^'««  • 

each  such  report  shall  Include  a  statement  S^iSe  und^?  v,oh^^  ^    'J^  ^^«  «««« 

of  the  value  of  the  properties  Involved  and  ^Jtll  """*"  Michigan  law.  the  scenic  ^ 


utd 


retary  that  the  continued  ownership  by  such  of  the  value  of  the  properties  Involved  and  ^ll\l  ""  ,         ZT^^   *''•  **^*  *=enlc  im 

individual  of  that  property  would  result  in  "t  any  case  In  which  equalization  payments  v«.  tf^*-^*!?  ^**  lakeehore  area  «n 

hardship   to   him,    the    Secretary    shall    Im-  are  made  or  received.  oe  proiectea: 
"^'■"                 "            -        -  -                                     g^c    9    (^)  .j^g  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re 
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mediately  conoider  such  evidence  and,  if  he 
detennlnea  on  the  basis  of  that  evidence 
that  a  hardship  would  so  result,  he  shall. 
within  the  one  year  following  the  submls- 
Bion  of  such  evidence,  purchtise  such  prop- 
erty if  offered  for  a  price  which  does  not 
exceed  its  fair  market  value.  In  the  event 
the  owner  and  the  Secretary  cannot  agree  as 
to  the  fair  market  value,  then,  if  the  owner 
so  requests,  the  United  States  district  court, 
within  whose  Jurisdiction  such  property  is 
located,  shall  appoint  three  qualified  persona 
who  shall  make  an  Independent  appraisal  to 
determine  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property  and  report  such  amount  to  the 
parUes  concerned  and  to  the  court.  All  costs 
of  such  appraisal  shall  be  borne  by  the 
property  owner. 

(c)  Any  property  or  In  teres  te  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  any 
poUUcal  subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
owner.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  located  within  such  area  may,  with 
the  concinrence  of  the  agency  having  cus- 
tody thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  With  respect  to  that  property  which 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
condemnation  under  the  terma  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  initiate  no  condemnation 
proceedings  iintll  after  he  has  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  property  by 
negotiation  and  purchase.  In  the  event  the 
owner  of  such  property  and  the  Secretary 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  property,  then,  if  the  owner  so  requests, 
the  United  States  district  court,  within 
whose  Jurisdiction  such  property  is  situated. 
shall  appoint  three  qualified  {yersons  who 
shall  make  an  Independent  appralstd  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty and  report  such  amount  to  the  parties 
concerned  and  to  the  court.  All  costs  of  such 
apftraisal  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 
In  any  case  in  which  condemnation  proceed- 
ings (where  authorized  under  this  Act)  are 
Initiated  by  the  Secretary,  no  condemnation 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  court  In  connection 
with  such  proceedings,  if  the  Secretary  falls 
to  demonstrate  to  the  court  by  substantial 
evidence  that  (1)  he  has  specific  authority 
xuider  this  Act  to  initiate  such  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  and  (2)  he  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
all  other  £4>pllcable  provisions  of  this  Act. 
If  condemnation  is  thereafter  ordered  by  the 
court,  the  owner  of  such  property  so  con- 
demned shall  be  paid  the  fair  market  value 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  court  entering 
such  order. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  and  the 
United  States  agree,  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  be  used  as  a  means  of 
acqiUrtng  a  clear  and  marketable  Utle.  free 
of  any  and  all  enciunbrances. 

(f )  In  exercising  bis  authority  to  acquire 
pr(^>erty  by  uchange.  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  non-Federal  property  located 
within  the  area  designated  for  inclusion  and 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 


quest  of  any  township  or  county  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  lakeshore  affected  by  this 
Act.  assist  and  consult  with  the  appropriate 
officers  and  employees  of  such  township  or 
county  in  establishing  zoning  bylaws  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Such  assistance 
may  Include  payments  to  the  county  or  town- 
ship for  technical  aid. 

(b)  No  property  situated  within  an  in- 
land lakeshore  residential  area  or  improved 
property  located  within  an  area  designated 
for  Inclusion  in  the  lakeshore  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  by  condemnation 
during  the  one  year  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter 
the  Secretary  shall  be  prohibited  from  ac- 
qiilring  by  condemnation  any  such  property 
so  long  as  the  affected  county  or  township 
has  in  force  and  applicable  thereto  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  the 
use  of  such  property  is  in  compliance  there- 
with. In  the  event  that  the  affected  county 
or  township  does  not  have  in  effect  and 
applicable  to  any  such  property  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw  so  approved,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  prohibited  from  acquiring 
such  property  by  condemnation,  if  the  own- 
er thereof  notifies  the  Secretary  In  writing 
of  such  owner's  agreement  to  use  his  prop- 
erty In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable standard  set  forth  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  and  such  prohibition  against 
condenuiation  shall  remain  in  effect  for  so 
long  as  such  property  is  so  used. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  property  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  covered  by  any  such  bylaw 
is  being  used  In  a  way  which  is  not  in 
substantial  compliance  with  such  bylaw,  or 
that  any  such  property  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  which  an  agree- 
ment has  been  made  is  being  used  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  not  substantially  consistent 
with  such  applicable  standards,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  owner  of  any  such  property  in 
writing.  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  as  to  why  the  Secretary 
believes  that  such  use  is  not  in  substantial 
compliance  with  such  zoning  bylaw  or  why 
such  use  is  not  substantially  consistent  with 
such  applicable  standards,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Any  such  owner  shall  have  sixty  days 
following  the  receipt  by  him  of  that  written 
notification  within  which  to  discontinue  the 
use  referred  to  In  such  notification.  Dis- 
continuance of  such  use  within  such  sixty- 
day  period  shall  have  the  effect  of  prohibit- 
ing the  Secretary  from  acquiring  such 
property  by  condemnation  by  reason  of  such 
use.  In  any  case  in  which  such  use  is  not 
discontinued  within  such  sixty-day  period 
and  condemnation  proceedings  are  there- 
after initiated  by  the  Secretary,  no  con- 
demnation shall  be  ordered  in  any  such 
proceedings  if  the  Secretary  fails  to  demon- 
strate to  the  court  by  substantial  evidence 
that  such  a  use  was  not  In  substantial  com- 
pliance with  such  bylaw  or  was  not  sub- 
stantially consistent  with  such  applicable 
standards. 

(d)  Any  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment 
thereto  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval for  the  purpo-ses  of  this  Act  shall  be 


( 3 )  are  designed  to  preserve  the  lakeshm, 
character  of  the  area  by  appropriato^! 
strlctions  upon  the  burning  of  cover  cnL 
ting  of  timber  (except  tracte  mana«ii7t 
sustained  yield),  removal  of  sand  or  »*»« 
and  dumping,  storage,  or  piling  of  refuse  tat 
other  unsightly  objects  or  other  uses  whS 
would  detract  from  the  natural  or  tni* 
tional  lakeshore  scene:  ^^' 

(4)  provide  that  no  construction  recan. 
struction,  moving,  alteration,  or  enlarg^Zi 
of  any  property  within  any  inland  Ukwhott 
residential  area  shall  be  permitted.  If^mS 
construction,  reconstruction,  moving.  alt«n. 
tion.  or  enlargement  would  afford  leas  this 
a  50-foot  setback  from  all  streets  messmcri 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  street  line  and  t 
26-foot  distance  from  the  abutters"  p'rooert. 

(5)  provide  that  no  moving,  alteration. 
reconstrucUon.  or  enlargement  of  any  ^ 
proved  property  within  the  lakeshore  vea 
shall  be  permitted,  if  such  moving,  alten- 
tion.  reconstruction  or  enlargement  would 
afford  less  than  a  50-foot  setback  frMn  t]] 
streets  measured  at  a  right  angle  with  Um 
street  line,  and  a  26-foot  distance  from  Um 
abutters-  property  lines.  Any  owner  or  ion- 
ing  authority  may  request  the  Secretary  o( 
the  Interior  to  determine  whether  a  propo«<i 
move,  alteration,  construction,  reconstmc- 
tlon.  or  enlargement  of  any  such  property 
would  subject  such  property  to  acqulrt. 
tion  by  condemnation,  and  the  Secretary 
Within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  n. 

quest,  BhaU  advise  the  owner  or  zoning  sa- 
thorlty  in  writing  whether  the  intended  um 
will  subject  the  property  to  acquisition  br 
condenanation;  and 

(6)  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance 
granted  under  and  of  exception  made  to  tiM 
application  of  such  bylaw  or  amendment. 

(e)  The  approval  of  any  bylaw  at  amend- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
be  withdrawn  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
for  so  long  as  such  bylaw  or  amendment 
remains  in  effect  as  approved.  Any  sudi 
bylaw  or  amendment  so  approved  shall  not 
be  retroactive  In  its  application. 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  prop- 
erty situated  within  an  inland  lakeshore  r«l- 
dential  area  or  of  Improved  property  located 
within  the  area  designated  for  inclusion  Ijd 
the  lakeshore  on  the  date  of  its  acquiaitloB 
by  the  Secretary  may.  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain,  for  a  term  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years,  or  for  a  term  ending 
at  the  death  of  such  owner  or  owners,  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  property 
for  any  residential  purpose  which  is  not  In- 
compatible with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or 
which  does  not  impair  the  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  area  designated  for  in- 
clusion. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  own- 
er the  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  value  on  such  date 
of  the  right  reUlned  by  the  owner.  When 
any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right  dur- 
ing its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or  la«Mi 
for  nonconunerclal  residential  purposes  la 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  used  to 
transfer  title  to  property,  with  respect  to 
which   a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  Is  n- 


tained  under  this  section,  shall  provide  that 
goch  property  shaU  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
ooee  which  Is  Incompatible  with  purpoees  of 
^Is  Act,  or  which  impairs  the  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  such  area  and  if  it  should 
be  to  used,  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  terminate  such  right.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  exercises  his  power  of  termination 
under  this  subsection  he  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  of  the  right  terminated  an  amount 
eaual  to  the  value  of  that  portion  of  such 
r^bt  which  remained  unexpired  on  the  date 
of  such  termination. 

Sxc.  11.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "Im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  was 
beKun  before  July  1.  1961.  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is 
situated  such  land  being  In  the  same  own- 
ership as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
designate  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  noncommercial  residential  use,  to- 
gether with  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the  lands  so 
designated.  The  amount  of  the  land  so 
designated  shall  in  every  case  be  at  least 
three  acres  In  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser 
acreage  as  may  be  held  In  the  same  owner- 
ship as  the  dwelling,  and  In  making  such 
designation  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  manner  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use  in  which  the  dwelling  and  land 
have  customarily  been  enjoyed:  Prorlded, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  the  land  so  designated  any  beach  or 
waters  on  Lake  Michigan,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  adjoining  any  such  beach 
or  waters,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto.  If  the  Secre- 
tary makes  such  exclusion,  an  appropriate 
buffer  zone  shall  be  provided  between  any 
residence  and  the  public  access  or  beach. 

8»c.  12.  (a)  Inland  lakeshore  residential 
areas  are  established  under  this  Act  to  sta- 
bilize and  protect  the  existing  character  and 
uses  of  the  properties  within  these  areas  in 
order  to  preserve  the  scenic  vistas  and  shore- 
lines around  the  inland  lakes.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  9.  the  Secretary  Is  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  any  property  within 
the  Inland  lakeshore  residential  areas  by 
condemnation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  areas  described  In 
subsection  (d).  additional  acreage  may  be 
designated  for  inclusion  in  Inland  lakeshore 
residential  areas,  except  that  the  total  com- 
bined acreage  of  all  Inland  lakeshore  resi- 
dential areas  shall  not  exceed.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, 3.500  acres.  This  additional  acreage 
shall  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  shorelines 
of  the  Inland  lakes,  or  the  areas  described 
in  subsection  (d),  but  in  no  event  shall  any 
additional  acreage  be  added  under  this  sub- 
section If  the  effect  of  such  addition  would  be 
to  include  substantially  the  entire  shoreline 
of  an  inland  lake  within  an  Inland  lake 
residential  area.  This  designation  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  only  upon  recom- 
mendation and  after  coiuultatlon  with  the 
Lakeshore  Advisory  Conunission. 

(c)  No  new  public  use  or  access  areas  shall 
be  opened  or  developed  in  the  inland  lake- 
shore  residential  areas  by  the  Secretary  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  lakeshore. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "in- 
land lakeshore  residential  area"  means  In 
part  the  following  described  areas  together 
with  adjacent  waters: 

PLATTE    LAKE     INLAND    LAKESHORE     RESUtENTIAL 
AREA     NUMBESEO     1 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  east  line  of  section  36,  township  27  north, 
range  16  west  with  the  south  shore  of  Uttle 
Platte  Lake,  thence  south  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  1.  township  26  north,  range 
15  west  thence  west  along  the  north  line 
of  section  1  to  the  point  of  Intersection  with 
the  east  one-sixteenth  longitudinal  line  of 
section  1.  thence  south  along  the  east  one- 


sixteenth  longitudinal  line  to  its  point  of  In- 
tersection with  the  east  right-of-way  of 
Deadstream  Bocul.  thence  aoutheasterly 
along  the  east  right-of-way  of  Dead- 
stream  Road  a  distance  of  one-quarter 
mile,  then  due  west  to  the  shore  of  Platte 
Lake,  thence  northwesterly  along  the  shore 
of  Platte  Lake  to  its  point  of  Intersection 
with  the  east  one-sixteenth  longitudinal 
line  of  section  27.  township  27  north  range 
15  west,  thence  continuing  westerly  along  the 
shore  of  Platte  Lake  a  distance  of  300  feet, 
thence  north  to  the  south  right-of-way  of 
Michigan  Highway  22.  thence  easterly  along 
the  south  right-of-way  of  Michigan  Highway 
22  to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  east 
right-of-way  with  Deadstream  Road,  thence 
continuing  easterly  along  the  south  right- 
of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  22  for  250  feet, 
thence  continuing  south  and  southeasterly 
along  a  line  250  feet  distant  from  and  paral- 
lel to  the  east  right-of-way  of  Deadstream 
Road  until  said  line  intersects  the  west  line 
of  section  27,  township  27  north,  range  15 
west,  thence  south  to  the  east  right-of-way 
of  Deadstream  Road,  thence  continuing 
southeasterly  along  the  east  right-of-way  of 
Deadstream  Road  to  a  point  on  the  east 
right-of-way  of  Deadstream  Road  which 
point  is  northwesterly  1.600  feet  along  the 
east  right-of-way  of  Deadstream  Road  from 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  east  right- 
of-way  of  Deadstream  Road  and  the  east 
line  of  section  35,  township  27  north,  range 
15  west,  thence  north  25  degrees  east  to  the 
south  shore  of  Little  Platte  Lake,  thence 
southeasterly  along  the  south  shore  of  Little 
Platte  Lake   to  i>olnt  of  beginning. 

PLATTX     LAKE     INLAND     LAKESHORE     RESIDENTIAL 
AREA     trUMBERED     3 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
section  34,  township  27  north,  range  15  west, 
which  point  is  660  feet  east  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  34.  thence  east  1.056  feet, 
thence  north  to  shore  of  Platte  Lake,  thence 
southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Platte  Lake 
to  its  point  of  Intersection  with  the  north 
line  of  section  12.  township  27  north,  range 
15  west,  thence  west  along  the  north  line 
of  section  12  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter,  northwest  quarter,  sec- 
tion 12.  thence  douth  a  distance  of  1.320  feet 
more  or  less  to  south  right-of-way  of  a  public 
highway,  thence  westerly  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  said  public  highway  to  the 
east  line  of  section  11,  township  26  north, 
range  15  west,  thence  south  on  east  line  of 
section  11  to  the  northeast  corner,  south- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  section  11.  thence  west  660  feet, 
thence  north  660  feet,  thence  west  660  feet, 
thence  north  to  a  point  300  feet  south  of 
north  line  of  section  11.  thence  west  to  the 
west  line  of  section  11,  t^hence  north  300  feet 
more  or  less  to  the  south  right-of-way  of  a 
public  highway,  thence  northwesterly  along 
the  south  right-of-way  of  said  public  high- 
way to  its  point  of  Intersection  with  the 
east-west  quarter  line  of  section  3.  township 
26  north,  range  15  west,  thence  west  along 
the  east-west  quarter  line  to  a  point  660  feet 
east  of  the  northwest  corner  northwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  section  3,  thence 
north  to  point  of  beginning. 

PLATTE    LAKE    IKLAND    LAKESHORE    RESIDENTIAL 
AREA     NtrxBEXED     3 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east  line  of 
section  33.  township  27  north,  range  16  west. 
Which  point  is  1.056  feet  north  of  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  S3,  thence  west  330 
feet  more  or  less  to  the  north  right-of-way 
of  a  public  highway,  thence  west  along  the 
north  right-of-way  of  said  public  highway 
to  its  point  of  Intersection  with  the  east 
sixteenth  longitudinal  line  of  section  33. 
thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 33,  thence  east  to  the  shore  of  Platte 
Lake,  thence  southeasterly  along  the  shore 


of  Platte  Lake  to  Its  point  of  intersection 
with  the  east  line  of  section  SS.  thence  south 
along  the  east  line  of  section  SS  to  point 
of  beginning. 

PLATTX  LAKE  INLAND  LAKXSHOBZ  UtSXDBMTUL 
ASXA  NVMBBXD  4 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  west  line  of  section  37,  township  37 
north,  range  16  west  with  the  south  right- 
of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  23,  thence 
northeasterly  along  the  south  right-of-way 
of  Michigan  Highway  23  to  Its  point  of  Inter- 
section with  the  west  sixteenth  longitudinal 
line  of  section  27,  thence  south  along  the 
west  sixteenth  longitudinal  line  to  the  south- 
west comer,  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter  of  section  37,  thence  east  600  feet, 
thence  south  to  the  north  shore  of  Platte 
Lake,  thence  southwesterly  along  the  shore 
of  Platte  Lake  to  Its  point  of  Intersection 
with  the  north  sixteenth  latitudinal  line  of 
section  33.  township  27  north,  range  16  west. 
thence  west  300  feet  along  the  north  six- 
teenth latitudinal  line  of  section  SS.  thence 
north  to  the  north  line  of  section  SS.  thence 
east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  27, 
township  27  north,  range  16  west,  thence 
north  along  the  west  Une  of  section  37  to 
point  of  beginning. 

LITTLE  TRAVEXSE  LAKE  INLAND   LAKESHORE 
RKSIDENTIAL    ARSLA    NmCBZRXB    1 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  Intersection  of 
the  north  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake  with 
the  north -south  quarter  section  line  of  sec- 
tion 10.  township  29.  north,  range  13  west, 
thence  north  along  the  north-south  quarter 
section  line  a  distance  of  380  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  north  right-of-way  of  a  public 
road  encircling  the  north  shore  of  Little 
Traverse  Lake,  thence  easterly  along  the 
north  right-of-way  of  said  public  road  to 

point  where  it  Intersects  the  north-south 
quarter  section  Une  of  section  12.  township 
29  north,  range  13  west,  thence  west  to  the 
shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake,  thence  west- 
erly along  the  north  shore  of  Little  Traverse 
Lake  to  point  of  beginning. 

LITTLE       TRAVERSE       LAKE       INLAND       LAKESHORE 
RESIDENTTAL     AREA     NOMBERXD     2 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  Intersection  of 
the  south  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake  with 
the  east  line  of  section  14.  township  29 
north,  range  13  west,  thence  south  along 
the  east  line  of  section  14  to  Its  Intersection 
with  the  south  right-of-way  of  Michigan 
Highway  22.  thence  westerly  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  22  to  its 
point  of  intersection  with  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line  of  section  14,  thence 
south  on  the  north-south  quarter  section 
line  to  its  Intersection  with  the  east-west 
quarter  section  Une.  thence  west  on  the 
east -west  quarter  section  line  to  the 
west  line  of  section  14.  thence  north 
on  the  west  line  of  section  14  to  the  south 
shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake,  thence  easter- 
ly along  the  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake 
to  point  of  beginning. 

GLEN     LAKE    INLAND    LAKESHORE    RESIDrNTI'L 
AREA 

Section  31  ,  Township    29    North,    Range    13 
West 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  tcuth 
line  of  section  31  with  the  east  right-of-way 
of  County  Highway  676,  thence  northerly 
along  east  right-of-way  of  County  Highway 
675  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
west  line  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  frac- 
tional northwest  quarter,  thence  due  north 
880  feet  mor»  or  less  along  the  west  sixteenth 
longitudinal  line  to  the  south  right-of- 
way  of  a  road  running  north-easterly  across 
the  northeast  quarter  of  fractional  north- 
west quarter,  thence  along  south  right-of- 
way  to  a  point  100  feet  west  of  the  north- 
south  quarter  section  line,  thence  north  to 
the  north  line  of  section  81,  thence  west 
along  the   north  section  line,  section  SI    to 
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point  of  Intenectlon  with  the  east  rlght« 
of-way  of  County  Highway  675. 

Section  30,  TotDTuhip  29  North.  Rmnge  13 
Weat 
Thence  along  the  east  rtght-of-way  of 
County  Highway  675,  acroea  the  extreme 
aouthwttst  comer  of  section  30,  township  29 
north,  range  13  west. 

Section   3$.   Township  29   North.  Range   14 
West 

Thence  continuing  along  east  right-of-way 
of  County  Highway  675  acrom  the  extreme 
northeast  comer  of  fractional  section  36. 

Section  25,   Township  29  North,   Range   14 
Weat 

Thence  northerly  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  of  Coiinty  Highway  675  to  the  north  line 
of  section  25. 

Section  24,  Tovmship  29  North,  Range  14 

West 
Thence  continuing  northwesterly  along  the 
east  right-of-way  of  County  Highway  675  to 
the  projected  intersection  of  the  west  right- 
of-way  of  a  north-south  county  road  In  the 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 25,  thence  southerly  along  the  north - 
south  county  road  to  the  south  line  of  sec- 
tion 24. 

Section  25,  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thence  south  along  the  east  right-of-way 
of  said  county  road,  1,100  feet  more  or  less 
to  Intersection  with  an  east-west  county 
road,  thence  westerly  along  the  north  right- 
of-way  of  the  east-west  county  road  to  the 
west  line  of  section  25,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west. 

Section  26,  Township  29  North.  Range  14 
West 

Thence  continuing  westerly  along  the 
north  right-of-way  of  said  county  road  from 
the  east  line  of  section  26  to  a  point  where 
the  north  right-of-way  Intersects  the  north 
line  OoTernment  lot  3  to  section  26,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  14  west,  thence  west 
along  north  line  of  Oovernment  lot  3  to  the 
west  line  of  section  26.  township  29  north, 
range  14  west. 

Section  27,  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  Oov- 
ernmeBt  lot  1  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
OoTcmmeBt  lot  1,  thence  south  on  the  west 
line  of  lot  1  to  the  south  right-of-way  of 
lAke  Street,  thence  south  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  Lake  Street  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  north-south  county  road,  thence 
southwasteiiy  along  the  west  right-of-way 
of  said  oounty  road  to  its  Intersection  with 
Michigan  Highway  22,  thence  across  M22  to 
the  west  right-of-way,  thence  southwesterly 
along  the  west  right-of-way  of  M32  to  the 
south  tine  of  section  27,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west. 

Section  34,  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 34  to  a  point  which  Is  400  feet  west 
of  the  northeast  corner  of  Oovernment  lot  1, 
section  34.  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  200  feet,  thence  west  430  feet, 
thence  south  805  feet,  thence  west  486  feet 
more  or  less  to  the  west  line  of  Oovernment 
lot  1,  thence  south  on  the  west  line  of 
Government  lot  1  to  the  southwest  comer 
Government  lot  1.  thence  east  144  feet  nuire 
or  less  to  a  point  661.49  west  of  the  north- 
east'comer  oS.  Oovernment  lot  2,  section  55. 
township  29  north,  range  14  west. 

Thence  south  8  degrees  45  minutes  west 
131.9  feet,  thence  north  81  degrees  02  min- 
utes west  385.0  feet,  thence  south  8  degrees 
45  minutes  west  100  feet,  thence  south  SO 
degrees  37  minutes  west  149  feet,  thenee 
south  89  degrees  38  minutes  west  225.0  feet. 
thence  south  18  degrees  13  minutes  west  235 


feet,  thence  nra-th  71  degrees  30  minutes 
west  45  feet,  thence  south  18  degrees  30  min- 
utes west  450  feet,  thence  south  71  degrees 
30  minutes  east  400  leet,  thence  south  to 
the  south  line  Goyernment  lot  2,  thence  east 
on  the  south  line  of  Government  lot  2  to  a 
point  418.35  feet  east  of  Glen  Lake  on  the 
south  line  of  Government  lot  2. 

Thence  south  15  degrees  43  minutes  west 
100  feet,  thence  west  50  feet,  thence  south 
2  degrees  59  minutes  west  1,100.12  feet, 
thence  west  43.1  feet,  thence  south  200  feet. 
thence  west  50  feet,  thence  south  775  feet, 
thence  west  225  feet,  thence  south  434  feet 
to  the  south  line  of  section  34,  township  29 
north,  range  14  west,  thence  east  along  the 
south  line  of  section  34  to  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  Michigan  Highway  22. 

Section  3,  Township  28  North,  Range  14  West 
Then£p  south  24  degrees  36  minutes  west 
to  a  point  on  the  west  right-of-way  of  M22 
directly  opposite  a  point  on  the  centerllne  of 
M22  which  is  south  24  degrees  36  minutes 
west  387.4  feet  from  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 3,  thence  north  65  degrees  west  to  a 
pHDint  which  is  228.27  feet  from  the  center- 
line  of  M22,  thence  south  25  degrees  west 
100  feet,  thence  south  65  degrees  east  46.17 
feet,  thence  south  25  degrees  west  225  feet, 
thence  north  65  degrees  west  400  feet,  thence 
south  27  degrees  15  minutes  west  130  feet 
more  or  less  to  the  north  right-of-way  of  a 
public  road  listed  as  Forest  Glen  Road. 
Thence  northwesterly  along  the  north  right- 
of-way  of  public  road  to  the  west  line  of  sec- 
tion 3,  township  28  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  along  west  line  of  section  3  to 
the  south  right-of-way  of  said  public  road. 

Section  4,  Township  28  North,  Range  14 
West,  and  Section  33,  Township  29  North, 
Range  14  West 

Thence  north  61  degrees  39  minutes  west 
186  feet  along  south  right-of-way  of  said 
public  road,  thence  south  16  degrees  28  min- 
utes west  351.77  feet  to  the  shore  of  Glen 
Lake,  thence  north  67  degrees  41  minutes 
west  200  feet,  thence  north  63  degrees  :0 
minutes  west  160.48  feet,  thence  north  50 
degrees  39  minutes  west  39.52  feet,  thence 
north  38  degrees  00  minute  east  367.16  feet 
to  south  right-of-way  of  public  road,  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  south  right-of-way 
of  public  road,  thence  northwesterly  along 
the  south  right-of-way  of  said  public  road 
to  the  west  line  of  section  32. 

Section  32,  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thenre  continuing  northwesterly  along 
the  south  right-of-way  of  said  public  road 
to  the  north  line  of  section  32,  thence  west 
along  the  north  line  of  section  32  to  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake. 

Section  29,  Tovmship  29  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thence  continuing  noithwesterly  along 
the  shore  of  Glen  Lake  from  the  intersection 
of  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  south 
line  of  section  29,  township  29  north,  range 
14  west,  to  a  point  of  intersection  of  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  east  line  of 
Government  lot  2,  thence  north  along  the 
east  line  of  Government  lot  S  to  the  south 
sixteenth  latitudinal  line,  thence  west  along 
the  south  sixteenth  latitudinal  line  to  Its 
Intersection  with  the  west  line  of  Govern- 
ment lot  2,  section  29,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west,  thence  south  on  the  west  line 
of  Government  lot  2  to  the  .shore  of  Glen 
Lake. 

Thence  westerly  and  southerly  along  the 
shore  of  Olen  Lake  to  a  point  664  77  feet 
east  and  1308.75  feet  north  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  Government  lot  1.  section  29,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  14  west,  thence  north 
89  degrees  39  minutes  west  236. ."^S  feet  to  the 
east  right-of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  109, 
thence  southerly  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  to  a  stake  on  the  east  right-of-way  of 


M109  located  north  345.5  feet  and  north  as 
degrees  12  minutes  east  1,190  feet  from  tS! 
northwest  corner  of  Governxnent  lot  1  aftT 
tion  31.  township  29  north,  range  14  west 

Thence  from  stake  on  east  right-of-waT 
of  M109  ncwth  89  degrees  12  minutes  ew 
229.5  feet,  thence  south  18  degrees  03  axin 
utes  west  400.0  feet. 

North,    Range   14 


Section    31, 


Township    29 
West 


Thence  south  89  degrees  12  minutes  west 
1.242.0  feet  to  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  1.  section  31,  township  29  north,  range 
14  west,  thence  south  along  the  west  lines 
of  Government  lots  1,  2.  and  3,  section  31 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Government  lot 
3.  thence  east  on  south  line  of  Government 
lot  3  to  the  west  right-of-way  of  M109 
thence  southeasterly  along  the  west  right- 
of-way  to  its  Intersection  with  the  east  line 
of  section  31.  township  29  north,  range  14 
west,  thence  north  along  east  line  of  sec- 
tion 31  to  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake. 

Section  32.  Township  29  North.  Range  14 
West 
Thence  from  the  intersection  of  the  south 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  west  line  of 
section  32,  township  29  north,  range  14  wast, 
southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake 
to  intersection  with  the  south  line  of  sec- 
tion 32. 

Section  5.  Towruhip  28  North,  Range  14 
West 
Thence  from  the  intersection  of  the  north 
line  of  section  5,  township  28  north,  range 
14  west,  and  the  south  shore  of  Glen  Lake 
southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Glen  lAke 
to  its  intersection  with  the  east  line  of  sec- 
tion  5.  township  28   north,  range  14  west. 

Section  4.  Township  28  North,  Range  14 
West 
Thence  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  west  line 
of  section  4,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west,  south  on  the  west  line  of  section  4 
to  the  south  right-of-way  of  a  public  road 
lying  on  the  south  line  of  Government  lot 
5,  thence  east  along  south  right-of-way  of 
said  public  road  to  its  intersection  with 
Michigan  Highway  22,  thence  east  across 
M22  to  the  south  right-of-way,  thence 
northeasterly  along  M22  to  a  point  476.5  feet 
west  and  1.519.0  feet  north  of  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  4.  thence  south 
400  feet,  thence  east  476.5  feet,  thence  north 
on  the  east  line  of  the  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  section  4,  to  a  point  of 
Intersection  with  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line,  thence  east  on  the  south  six- 
teenth latitudinal  line  to  a  point  on  the 
west  boundary  of  a  cemetery  which  point  is 
north  89  degrees  west  222.75  feet  from  the 
Intersection  of  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line  with  the  east  line  of  section  4. 
thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
cemetery,  thence  south  89  degrees  east  222.75 
feet  to  the  west  line  of  section  4,  thence 
continuing  east  on  the  same  bearing  33  feet 
more  or  less  to  east  right-of-way  of  a  pub- 
lic highway. 

Section  3.  Township  28  North,  Range  14  West 
Thence  north  to  a  point  554  J  feet  south 
and  33  feet  east  of  the  meander  corner  at  the 
north  end  of  the  west  line  of  section  3,  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  14  west,  thence  east 
233.0  feet,  thence  north  374.14  feet  to  center- 
line  of  a  public  highway,  thence  south  69 
degrees  55  minutes  east  49.01  feet,  thence 
north  0  degree  47  minutes  west  11.3  feet. 
thence  east  to  north  right-of-way  of  said 
public  highway,  thence  southeasterly  along 
north  right-of-way  of  said  highway  to  itt 
Intersection  with  the  south  right-of-way  of 
a  private  road  listed  on  the  plot  of  McFarlane 
Woods  numbered  2  as  Beech  Tree  Road, 
thence  southeasterly  along  the  south  right- 
of-way  of  Beech  Tree  Road  to  the  northeast 
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comer  of  lot  numbered  14  of  McFarlane 
Woods  numbered  2,  thence  north  37  degrees 
>4  minutes  ectst  to  the  shore  of  Olen  Lake, 
thence  southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Olen 
l^^t,  the  intersection  of  the  shore  of  Olen 
Lake  with  the  south  line  of  section  3,  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  14  west. 
Section  10,  Township  28  North.  Range  14 
West 

Thence  from  the  Intersection  of  the  shore 
of  Glen  Lake  with  the  north  line  of  section 
10,  township  28  north,  range  14  west,  and 
continuing  southeasterly  along  the  shore  of 
Glen  Lake  to  the  east  line  of  section  10. 

Section  11,  Township  28  North.  Range  14 
West 
Thence  continxilng  from  the  intersection 
of  the  shore  of  Olen  Lake  with  the  west  line 
of  section  11,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west,  southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Glen 
Lake  south  54  degrees  28  minutes  east  525.6 
feet,  thence  south  66  degrees  33  minutes  east 
900  feet,  thence  south  to  the  north  line  of 
the  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
thence  east  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarttt",  thence 
north  along  the  west  line  of  the  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter  726.0  feet,  thence 
east  538.56  feet  to  centerllne  of  highway, 
thence  east  to  a  point  626.0  feet  west  of  the 
east  line  of  section  11,  township  28  north, 
range  14  west,  thence  north  544.5  feet  more 
or  less  to  south  right-of-way  of  County 
Rocul  616,  thence  east  along  highway  to  the 
east  line  of  section  11. 

Section  12.  Township  28  North, 
Range  14  West 

Thence  continuing  east  from  the  west  line 
of  section  12,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west  along  the  south  right-of-way  of  County 
Road  616  to  a  point  where  the  south  right- 
of-way  intersects  the  east-west  qiiarter  sec- 
tion line,  thence  continuing  east  to  a  point 
2,090.0  feet  east  of  northwest  comer  of  the 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarl^er,  thence 
north  6  degrees  02  minutes  west  to  the  south 
rl^t-of-way  of  County  Road  616.  thence 
northeasterly  along  the  south  right-of-way 
of  County  Road  616  to  a  point  where  the 
south  right-of-way  bears  north  11  degrees  22 
minutes  west,  thence  northerly  along  the 
east  right-of-way  of  County  Road  616  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  village  of  Burdlck- 
vllle,  thence  north  52  degrees  east  along  the 
south  boundary  at  the  village  of  Burdlckville 
to  the  west  right-of-way  of  Division  Street, 
thence  south  51  degrees  east  22.0  feet,  thence 
south  9  degrees  west  244  feet,  thence  south 
81  degrees  east  105  feet,  thence  south  9  de- 
grees west  ao  feet,  thence  south  81  degrees 
east  148.5  feet,  thence  north  9  degress  east 
264.0  feet  to  the  south  right-of-way  of  a 
public  road,  thence  north  81  degrees  west 
148.5  feet  along  south  right-of-way  of  said 
public  road,  thence  northerly  to  a  point  on 
the  north  right-of-way  directly  opposite  the 
point  on  the  south  right-of-way.  thence 
nco-th  112  feet  to  a  point  which  Is  257.7  feet 
east  of  the  east  right-of-way  of  Division 
Street  on  the  north  line  of  section  12,  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  14  west. 
Section  1,  Township  28  North.  Range  14  West 

Thence  beginning  at  a  point  380.08  feet 
west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  Government 
lot  2,  section  1,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west,  thence  north  13.13  feet,  thence  north 
42  degrees  85  minutes  west  to  the  south 
right-of-way  of  County  Road  676,  thence 
northeasterly  along  the  south  right-of-way 
ot  County  RomI  676  to  Its  intersection  with 
lot  numbered  18  of  "BUlmans  Pioneer  Park", 
thence  south  117.5  feet,  thence  continuing 
northeasterly  along  the  south  lines  of  lots 
numbered  18  to  numbered  1  of  "BUlmans 
Pioneer  Park"  to  a  point  of  intersection  with 
the  east  line  of  Oovernment  lot  2,  section  1, 
township  28  north,  range  14  west. 
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Section  6,  Township  28  North,  Range  13  West 

Thence  north  48  degrees  east  110  feet, 
thence  north  42  degrees  west  115  feet,  to 
west  line  of  section  6.  thence  north  along 
west  section  line  to  the  east  right-of-way  of 
County  Highway  676,  thence  northeasterly 
along  County  Highway  675  to  the  north  line 
of  section  6,  township  28  north,  range  13 
west,  and  point  of  beginning. 

Sbc.  13.  In  any  case,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  Ln  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
prohibited  from  condemning  any  coouner- 
cial  property  used  for  commercial  purposes  in 
existence  on  J\ily  1.  1961,  so  long  as  the  use 
thereof  would  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  and  such  use  does  not  impair  the  \ise- 
fulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  area  desig- 
nated for  inclusion  In  the  lakeshore.  The 
following  uses,  among  others,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  usee  compatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Oommerclal  farms,  or- 
chards, motels,  rental  cottages,  camps,  craft 
and  art  studios,  marinas,  nvedlcal.  legal,  ar- 
chitectural, and  other  such  professional 
offices,  and  tree  farms. 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
interested  person  requesting  the  same,  a  cer- 
tlflcate  indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  has  been  prohib- 
ited from  acquiring  by  condemnation  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  this  Act,  that 
such  authority  is  prohibited  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Sbc.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 
is  as  follows: 

SCMMAST    or    THX    PbOVISIONS    OF    THX    HaST- 

McNamara  Slkxphtg  Bkab  DmrES  Biu. 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  pnaarvt  por- 
tions of  the  Michigan  shoreline  and  related 
areas  for  the  benefit  and  etvjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

Provision  Is  made  In  the  bill  for  continued 
private  ownership  of  residential  (improved 
and  Inland  lakeshore)  property  In  perp>etulty. 
Provision  la  also  made  for  ocmtinuatlon  un- 
der private  ownership  of  the  many  commer- 
cial uses  compatible  with  the  development 
of  the  Lakeshore. 

Fadcral,  State,  and  local  governments  all 
are  to  be  mv<Mved  in  the  planning  aiKl  man- 
agement ctf  the  land  and  water  resources 
within  the  boundaries. 

SECTION  2 

Seventy-seven  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
water  oo  the  Lake  Michigan  shore,  mcludlng 
South  Manltou  Island,  are  destgaated  as  the 
area  within  which  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  is  to  be  developed. 

SBCnOK  s 

Within  the  boundaries  established  by  sec- 
tion 2,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  di- 
rected to  establish  the  Sleej^ng  Bear  Dune* 
National  Lakeshore  when  he  determines  that 
sufficient  acreage  has  been  acquired  for  effi- 
cient administration  as  a  national  lake- 
shore. 

SKcnoN  4 

This  section  provides  for  a  Lakeshore  Ad- 
visory Conunlssion  to  serve  and  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Poxir  members 
would  be  ap^x>lnted  from  nconinatlons  made 
by  Benzie  and  Leelanau  Cotmtles,  four  from 
recommendations  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  two  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
consvilt  with  the  Conunlssion  in  developing 
the  plans  for  the  lakeshore.  He  Is  to  con- 
sult with  the  CoBimlaslon  particularly  on 
the  problMBs  of  looml  soalng  erdlnanoes,  the 
delineation  of  the  inland  lakeshore  residen- 


tial areas,  and  commercial  activities  permit- 
ted within  the  lakeshore. 

sxcnON  5 
This  section  makes  pnsslhJs  the  continu- 
ation of  hunting  and  *«^'r>g  On  the  lands 
and  waters  within  the  lakeshore  undar  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  vrt/'Mgi^n  Th*  Secre- 
tary would  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Mich- 
igan Department  of  Conservation  in  desig- 
nating zones  and  times  when  no  hunting 
would  be  permitted  because  of  public  safety 
or  intensive  recreation  use  of  an  area.  This 
section  assures  the  continuing  reliance  upon 
the  State  conservation  department  to  set 
overall  policies  protecting  hunting  and  fish- 
ing activities. 

SXCTION    6 

This  section  sets  out  in  general  terms  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sleeping  Bear  I>une8 
National  Lakeshore  would  be  developed  and 
administered.  It  provides  for  the  same  high 
standards  maintained  in  other  nati(xial  parks 
and  shore  areas,  but  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing allowances  for  the  unique  character  of 
this  particular  area.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  directed  to  develop  a  land 
and  water  use  management  ]>lan  which  would 
recognize  the  importance  of  protecting  and 
managing  the  renewable  natural  resources 
within  the  area.  This  is  especially  important 
in  terms  of  managemmt  of  the  timber  for 
wildlife  purposes.  Numerous  conservation 
groups  and  the  State  conservation  conunls- 
sion have  underlined  the  importance  ot  this 
language. 

In  developing  the  recreation  and  public 
use  areas,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  pro- 
tect the  property  values  and  the  privacy  of 
private  home  and  cottage  owners  located 
within  the  lakeshore.  This  is  a  key  feature 
in  the  bill's  policy,  recognizing  and  eatabBah- 
Ing  that  private  ownership  within  the  lake- 
shore  Is  compatible  with  the  purposes  of 
the  lakeshore. 

sxcnoM  7 

Under  this  bill  residential  property  may 
be  retained  in  private  ownership  in  perpetu- 
ity. Where  this  occurs,  the  property  rensalns 
OQ  the  tax  rolls.  Under  this  secUaa.  if  the 
owner  prefers  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
vision for  25-year  estate  (sec  10),  section  7 
authoriaes  the  property  to  be  taxed  for  k>cal 
porpoees. 

This  provision  has  been  included  because 
erf  the  expressed  desire  of  local  school  and 
county  officials  to  minimt7f>  the  tax  loss  la 
the  period  when  undev^oped  land  would  be 
acquired  and  before  new  devel<^;uniant, 
brought  into  the  counties  as  a  result  of 
the  lakeshore,  would  Increase  the  sotirces 
of  revenue. 

sxcnow  ■ 

This  section  gives  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior  authority  to  acquire  property  lar 
this  lakeshore  and  spells  out  tba  i«T«v«»^t*^MTtf 
which  Congress  would  set  on  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  acquire  proper^. 

Lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  or 
by  the  coiuitles  could  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  or  counties.  Au- 
thority to  acqtilre  by  condemnation  would 
be  expressly  limited  as  provided  In  sections 
9  and  IS.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  property 
(which  In  ahnoet  every  Instance  would  be 
undeveloped  property)  through  negotiation 
aiKl  voluntary  sale.  In  the  event  that  agree- 
ment over  price  Is  not  reached  voluntarily 
and  the  Secretary  should  move  (where  au- 
thoriaed)  to  acquire  the  property  through 
condemnation  proceedings,  the  bUl  makes  It 
explicitly  clear  that  the  fair  market  value 
would  in  the  final  analysis  be  determined 
only  pursuant  to  a  court  proceeding. 

In  hardship  cases,  where  the  owner  desires 
to  sell,  a  new  provision  has  been  written 
into  this  bin  directing  the  Secretary,  If  he 
determines  that  hardship  exists,  to  acquire 
the  property  wlthtn  1  yew  following  the 
submission  of  the  evidence. 
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SSCTION    9 

This  aectlon  spcciflM  Uiat  the  Secretary  ia 
prohibited  from  acquiring  by  condemnation 
any  improved  property  within  the  lakeahore 
and  any  property  within  an  Inland  lakeehore 
rtwldentlal  area  so  long  as  approved  zoning 
bylaws  are  In  effect  and  the  use  of  such 
property  Is  In  oocnpllance  therewith;  or  (In 
the  abaence  of  zoning)  so  long  as  the  owner 
agiMi  to  tue  his  property  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  certain  standards  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  This  prohibition  against 
condemnation  Is  to  remain  in  effect  as  long 
as  the  property  Is  so  used. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  approve  zoning 
bylaws  if  they  conform  to  the  standards 
specified  in  the  bill.  If  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves the  zoning  regulations  or  the  agree- 
ment to  conform  to  the  standards,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  not  being  complied  with,  he 
must  give  60  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
property  owner.  The  owner  may  suspend 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
by  discontinuing  the  use  in  question  within 
such  period.  In  any  event,  the  Secretary 
must  prove  In  court  that  such  use  was  im- 
proper befc»-e  condemnation  can  be  ordered. 

Thus,  with  guarantees  against  unsightly 
uses  or  tindeslrable  commercial  uses,  private 
ownership  of  improved  property  can  con- 
tinue in  perpetuity  within  the  lakeshore. 
The  zoning  bylaws  would  not  be  retroactive. 

SKCnON    10 

This  section  is  of  importance  to  those 
homeowners  interested  in  voluntary  sale  of 
their  property  to  the  Government  but  desir- 
ing to  retain  the  use  of  their  home  for  their 
lifetime  or  a  period  of  up  to  26  years.  The 
Secretary  would  pay  cash  to  the  owner  based 
upon  an  agreed-upon  price,  less  an  amount 
representing  the  value  of  the  years  of  use 
which  the  property  owner  would  retain. 
sxcnoM  11 
This  section  defines  the  term  "Improved 
property."  It  means  a  one-family  dwelling 
on  which  construction  was  begun  prior  to 
July  1.  1961.  and  land  owned  by  the  same 
owner  up  to  3  acres  adjacent  to  his  home. 

The  only  exception  involves  homes  front- 
ing on  Lake  Michigan.  In  these  instances, 
land  which  the  Secretary  might  reqiilre  for 
pubUc  access  to  Lake  Michigan,  adjacent  to 
the  home,  could  be  acquired.  Proper  buffer 
■ones  wo\ild  be  maintained.  This  exception 
does  not  apply  to  lakeshore  frontage  on  the 
inland  lakes. 

BBCnON    12 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Inland  lake- 
shore  residential  zones  is  to  stabilize  and 
protect  the  essential  character  of  the  resi- 
dential resorts  and  homes  presently  in  these 
areas.    Their  present  continued  private  own- 
ership and  use  in  no  way  detract  from  the 
taninesalve  vistas  and  settings  around  these 
beautiful  lakes.     The  bill  provides  for  con- 
tinued development  and  use  of  these  prop- 
erties under  private  ownership  in  a  manner 
that  will  protect  the  beauty  of  the  region. 
It  is  to  insiire  the  stabilization  of  these  areas, 
where  over  60  percent  of  the  homes  within 
the  boundaries  are  located,  that  they  are  sug- 
gested for  inclusion   within  the  Lakeshore 
boxmdarles.    The  most  satisfactory  proposal 
to  date  has  been  the  creation  of  Inland  lake- 
shore  residential  zones  where  primary  reli- 
ance on  local  zoning  ordinances  would  in- 
sure continued  private  home  ownership  in 
perpetuity  and  preservation  of  scenic  vistas 
across  these  inland  lakes — vistas  unequaled 
anywhere  else  on  all  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Here  U  set  forth  the  description  of  the 
various  Inland  lakeshore  residential  areas  on 
Platte  Lake,  Little  Traverse  Lake,  and  Glen 
Lake.  In  addition  to  these  described  areas, 
which  amount  to  approximately  2,700  acres 
of  land,  provision  Is  made  whereby  the  Lake- 
shore  Advisory  Ck>mmisslon  may  recommend 


additions  to  these  Inland  lakeshore  residen- 
tial areas  to  increase  them  bo  that  their 
total  acreage  would  be  not  more  than  3  500 
acres.  This  flexibility  is  designed  to  provide 
room  for  adjustment  of  boundaries  and 
hardship  cases. 

Within  the  Inland  lakeshore  residential 
areas  the  Secretary  would  be  prohibited  from 
acquiring  any  property  by  condemnation  so 
long  as  the  property  use  Is  in  compliance 
with  zoning;  or,  in  the  absence  of  zoning, 
so  long  as  the  owner  complies  with  the 
zoning  standards. 

New  construction  could  proceed  on  the 
undeveloped  property  within  the  Inland  lake- 
shore  residential  areas  In  conformity  with 
the  local  zoning  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  l>€ 
prohibited  from  developing  any  additional 
public  xise  or  public  access  areas  within  the 
Inland  lakeshore  residential  areas  for  a 
period  of  25  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  lakeshore.  The  Secretary  could  ac- 
quire land  offered  voluntarUy  for  sale  but 
could  not  develop  such  land  for  public  use 
during  the  first  25  years. 

SXCnONS     13    AND    14 

Commercial  uses  not  incompatible  with 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  lakeshore  could 
continue.  The  Secretary  la  prohibited  by 
section  13  from  condemning  such  properties 
in  existence  prior  to  July  1.  1961. 

Under  section  14  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  issue  a  certificate  Indicating  that  his  au- 
thority to  acquire  specific  property  by  con- 
demnation has  been  prohibited. 

The  uses  recognized  by  the  act  as  com- 
patible include  commercial  farms,  orchards, 
motels,  rental  cottages,  camps,  craft  and 
art  studios,  marinas,  medical,  legal,  archi- 
tectural, and  other  such  professional  offices, 
and  tree  farms.  Other  uses  might  also  be 
considered  compatible. 

It  is  expected  that  orderly  expansion  and 
repair  and  development  of  these  compatible 
commercial  uses  would  be  permitted  both 
within  the  inland  lakeshore  residential  areas 
under  the  zoning  ordinances  and  in  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  lakeshore. 

srcnoN   15 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 


February  n 


URGENT  NECESSITY  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION  PROTECTINO 
VAST  WILDLIFE  REFUGES  IN 
PACIFIC    FLYWAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  introduce  today  what  I  sin- 
cerely believe  to  be  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  conservation  legislation  which 
will  come  before  this  Congress.  In  a 
word,  this  bill  gives  congressional  rec- 
ognition and  protection  to  several  wild- 
life refuges  located  in  both  California 
and  Oregon,  which  have  been  established 
or  expanded  by  various  Executive  orders 
Of  several  Presidents  during  the  first  four 
decades  of  this  century. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  practically 
identical  with  S.  1988.  87th  Congress. 
Which  passed  the  Senate  without  opposi- 
tion a  year  ago.  I  regret  that  time  did 
not  permit  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  conclude  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  can  be  held  shortly  tmd 
that  the  Senate  will  favorably  pass  upon 
the  matter  at  an  early  date  so  that  it 
might  be  sent  to  the  House  where  similar 


legislation  has  been  introduced  by  t»B 
Members  of  the  California  delegatioiL 

I  am  honored  that  the  distinguiah«gi 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr  Rnl. 
ERTSON]  has  placed  his  name  on  thu 
metisure  as  a  coauthor. 

Mr.  President,  by  this  measure  th# 
Congress  would  dedicate  for  the  maS 
purpose  of  waterfowl  management  but 
with  full  consideration  to  optimum  a«ii 
cultural  use  that  is  consistent  there^th 
the  public  lands  presently  designated^ 
the  Tule  Lake.  Lower  Klamath  UddS 
Klamath,  and  Clear  Lake  National  WUd 
Ufe  Refuges,  the  latter  being  in  addlUon 
to  the  others  earlier  included  in  Senat* 
bill  1988  of  last  year.  Our  hearings  last 
year  revealed  there  was  no  reason  to 
exclude  Clear  Lake  from  the  congres 
sional  protection  being  afforded  it. 
neighboring  refuges  and  conservation 
and  wildlife  groups  support  the  inclu- 
sion  of  the  Clear  Lake  Refuge  in  this  bill 
This  bill  will  also,  as  did  the  predeces- 
sor. S.  1988.  afford  similar  protection  to 
an  additional  public  lands  area  of  some 
6,891  acres  not  presently  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  designation  but  similarly 
best  suited  for  wildlife  refuge  use. 

It  is  thrilling  to  contemplate  that  by 
this  leglsIaUon  Congress  can  preserve 
for  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  many' 
for  all  time,  this  total  of  some  133,000 
acres  so  that  this  area  may  continue  to 
serve  as  nature  ordained  long  before 
man's  shadow  fell  upon  it. 

Though  significant,  even  this  is  a  min- 
imum reservation.  When  one  considen 
that  around  the  year  1900  there  were 
about  400.000  acres  of  marsh  and  water 
in  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  what  we  propose  is  neither 
too  much  nor  too  soon. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  all  the 
waterfowl  in  the  Pacific  flyway  use 
these  refuges.  As  many  as  7  million 
birds  utilize  this  refuge  complex  in  their 
semiannual  migrations  and  it  also  serves 
annually  as  the  nursery  for  the  hatch- 
ing of  some  3,000  Canada  geese  and  al- 
most 112,000  ducks,  many  of  the  latter 
being  the  now  dwindling  redhead«. 
Wildlife,  other  than  waterfowl,  also  in- 
habit this  complex  as  in  the  case  of 
Clear  Lake  where  sage  grouse  and  prong- 
horn  antelope  occupy  the  rocky  sage- 
brush uplands. 

Lest  one  concludes  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  of  interest  for  wildlife  benefits 
only,  even  though  such  conservation  and 
much-used  recreation  aspects  would 
alone  Indicate  the  wisdom  of  the  action, 
I  point  out  the  importance  of  these 
refuges  to  the  economy  of  the  immediate 
locality  and  of  more  southerly  parts  of 
California.  This  refuge  complex  per- 
mits the  holding  of  these  millions  of  fowl 
until  the  crucial  harvest  of  crops,  such 
as  rice  and  lettuce,  to  the  south,  has 
been  accomplished.  Furthermore,  in 
this  feeding  itself,  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  area  has  been  especi- 
ally important.  And  the  public  hunt- 
ing opportunities  which  are  available  in 
these  refuges  bring  many  people  from  all 
over  the  Pacific  coast— from  which  the 
local  economy  is  assisted. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduce  today, 
carries  a  provision  for  payment  for  local 
government  services  to  the  counties  with- 
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in  the  area.  The  contractual  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  the 
Toldake  Irrigation  DiBtrlet  and  the 
Klamath  Drainage  District  are  reoog- 
liized.  "Hie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  retaha  full  authority  to  lease  for 
agricultural  purposes  the  reserved  public 
lands  lying  within  the  Lower  Klamath 
and  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuges. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  sumpw 
1(a)  and  Kb)  in  the  Tule  Lake  Refuge 
could  not  be  reduced  by  diking  or  other 
construction  to  less  than  the  existing 
13.000  acres.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
regulate  water  under  his  control  in  ac- 
cord with  applicable  migratory  bird 
treaties  and  our  domestic  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  and  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  so  as  to  maintain 
sump  levels  In  the  Tule  Lake  Refuge  at 
levels  established  by  contract  and  regu- 
lation pursuant  thereto  and  so  that  such 
levels  are  adequate  and  practicable  for 
waterfowl  management  purposes. 

"ITie  D^jartment  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  all  reported  favor- 
ably on  my  bill  last  year  and  I  fed  as- 
sured that  the  present  bill  will  again 
receive  their  favorable  response. 

I  am  also  proud  to  have  had  support 
in  this  matter  by  such  as;  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America:  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation;  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety; the  Sierra  Club;  the  N(M-th  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Foundation;  the  Sport 
Fishing  Institute;  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  State  Game  and  Pish  Commis- 
sioners; the  Wilderness  Society;  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute;  the 
Governor  of  California;  the  California 
Department  of  Pish  and  Game;  and  the 
California  Pish  and  Game  Commission ; 
to  mention  only  a  few. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  several 
groups  aware  of  my  intention  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  In  this  Congress 
have  already  written  me  of  their  support 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
several  of  these  communications,  or  per- 
tinent parts  thereof,  and  the  bill  which 
I  have  today  introduced  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  for 
further  reprints  of  supporting  letters, 
articles,  editorials,  statements,  and  so 
forth,  I  refer  any  interested  persons  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  3, 
1961,  and  to  the  printed  transcript  of  the 
hearings  on  former  S.  1988  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation, under  date  of  February  23, 1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  communica- 
tions and  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  7a3)  to  promote  the  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  wildlife  re- 
sources on  the  Pacific  flyway  in  the  Tule 
Lake.  Lower  Klamath,  Upper  Klamath, 
and  Clear  Lake  National  WDdlife  Ref- 
uges in  Oregon  and  California  and  to  aid 
in  the  administration  of  the  Klamath 
reclamation  project,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KucHiL  ffor  himself  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 


terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  bff  Vie  Senate  and  Htmse 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  assewibled.  That  It  U 
hereby  declare<l  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congreu  to  stabUize  tbe  ownership  of  the 
land  in  the  Klamath  Federal  Reclamation 
project.  Oregon  and  California,  aa  well  as 
the  administration  and  nianagement  of  the 
Klamath  Federal  Reclamation  project  and 
the  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refoge. 
Lower  Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Upper  Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  Clear  LaXe  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  to 
preserve  intact  the  necessary  existing  habi- 
tat for  migratory  waterfowl  in  this  vital 
area  of  the  Pacific  Flyway,  and  to  prevent 
depredations  of  migratory  waterfowl  on  agri- 
cultural  crop*   in   the  Pacific    Coast   States. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  all  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  lying  within  the  Executive  order 
boundaries  of  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  tlie  Lower  Klamath  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Upper  Klamath  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Clear  Lake  WUdlife 
Refuge  are  hereby  dedicated  to  wildlife  con- 
servation. Such  lands  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
major  purpose  of  waterfowl  management, 
but  with  full  consideration  to  optimum  agri- 
cultural use  that  is  consistent  therewith. 
Such  lands  shall  not  be  opened  to  homestead 
entry.  The  following  public  lands  shall  also 
be  Included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  dedicated  to  wildlife  conservation  and 
they  also  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  the  major  pur- 
pose of  waterfowl  management,  but  with  full 
consideration  to  optlnaum  agricultural  use 
that  la  consistent  therewith.  Such  lands 
shall  not  be  opened  to  homestead  entry: 
Hanks  Marsh,  and  first  form  withdrawal 
lands  (approximately  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty  acree)  in  Klamath  Covm- 
ty.  Oregon,  lying  adjacent  to  Upper  Klamath 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  White  Lake  in 
Klamath  County.  Oregon,  and  Siskiyou 
County.  California,  and  thirteen  tracts  of 
land  in  Siskiyou  County.  California,  lettered 
as  tracts  "A,"  "B,"  "C,"  "D."  "B."  "P."  "G," 
"H,"  "I."  "J,"  "K."  "L,"  and  '"N."  totaling  ap- 
proximately three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  acres,  and  tract  "P"  in  Modoc 
County,  California,  containing  about  ten 
acres,  all  as  shown  on  plate  4  of  the  report 
entitled  "Plan  for  Wildlife  Use  of  Federal 
Lands  In  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin.  Oregon- 
California,"  dated  April  1956,  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  All  the 
above  lands  shall  remain  permanently  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

8bc.  S.  Subject  to  conditions  hereafter 
prescribed,  and  pxirsuant  to  such  regulations 
as  may  be  tssiied  by  the  Secretary,  26  per 
centum  of  the  net  revenues  collected  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  from  the  leasing  of  Klam- 
ath project  reserved  Federal  lands  with- 
in the  Executive  order  boundaries  of  the 
lower  Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge shall  be  paid  annually  by  the  Secretary, 
without  further  authorization,  for  each  full 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  this  Act  to  the 
counties  in  which  such  refuges  are  located, 
such  payments  to  be  made  on  a  pro-rata 
basis  to  each  county  based  upon  the  refuge 
acreage  in  each  county:  Provided,  That  the 
total  annual  payment  per  acre  to  each 
county  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
average  i>er  acre  tax  levied  on  slnUlar  lands 
in  private  ownership  in  each  county,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  such  payments  shall  be  made 
which  will  reduce  the  credits  or  the  payments 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  contractual  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Stetes  with  the  Tulelake 
Irrigation  District  or  the  Klamath  Drainage 
District,  and  the  priority  for  the  use  of  the 


net  revenues  shall  be  (I)  to  pay  or  credit 
to  tbe  Txilelake  IrrlgatkNi  DMrlet  the 
amounts  already  ccmmitted  to  w»dto.  pay- 
ment or  credit,  and  (-2)  to  pay  to  tlta  BHain- 
ath  Drainage  District  the  balUMS*  thereof 
until  the  sum  of  $107,315  abaU  have  been 
p.aid  as  full  reimbursement  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Irrigation  facilities  to  the  lands  in- 
\-olved. 

Sec  4.  In  carryirig  out  the  policy  o*  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  re- 
tain full  authority  to  lease  for  i^rlenltxiral 
puriKiees  the  reserved  pubUc  lands  lying 
within  the  Executive  order  boundaries  at  tbe 
Lower  Klamath  and  the  Tule  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuges.  Leases  for  agricultural 
purposes  shaU  provide  for  the  growing  of 
grains,  forage,  and  soU-bulUUng  crops,  except 
that  not  more  than  36  per  ccsttun  of  the 
leased   lands  may  be   planted   to  row  crops. 

Sec.  5.  The  areas  of  stunpe  1(a)  and  1(b) 
in  the  Klamath  project  lying  within  the 
Executive  order  boundaries  of  the  Tule  Lake 
National  wndllfe  Refuge  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  diking  or  by  any  other  ooostruc- 
tion  to  less  than  the  existing  thirteen  thou- 
sand acres. 

Skc.  6.  In  carrying  oat  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  any  migratory  bird 
treaty,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (40 
Stat.  756),  as  amended,  or  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (46  Stat.  ISS3).  as 
amended,  waters  under  the  control  at  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  shall  be  regulated, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rl^ti,  to  nuOntain 
sump  levels  in  the  Tule  Lake  National  WUd- 
life ReCuge  at  levtis  established  by  contract 
and  regulations  pxirsuant  thereto,  which 
shall  be  levels  that  in  the  JQdgmmt  of  the 
Secretary  are  adequate  and  practicable  for 
waterfowl  management  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to 
complete  studies  that  have  been  undertaken 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  and  waterfowl  management  poten- 
tial of  the  Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  The  resulU  of  such  studies,  when 
completed,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  communications  presented  by  Mr. 
KucHKL  are  as  follows : 

WlLDLITB  Manacemkitt  UtsiTrui*. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  t,  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  KtrcHxr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Oeab  SKHAToa  KucHSi.:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  draft  copy  of  your  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  wUd- 
Ufe  resources  on  the  Pacific  Flyway  In  the 
Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klamath,  Upper  Klamath, 
and  Clear  Lake  National  WildUfe  Refuges  in 
Oregon  and  California  and  to  aid  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Klamath  reclamation 
project. 

This  bUl  will  be  warmly  received  and  vig- 
orously supported  by  all  the  national,  re- 
gional, State,  and  local  conservation  agencies 
and  organizations  that  endorsed  your  earlier 
bill  in  the  87th  Congress.  I  also  expect  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  again  will 
recommend  its  enactment.  You  clearly  stat- 
ed the  urgent  need  for  this  bill  in  your 
floor  statements  last  year  and  in  your  testi- 
mony before  the  Interior  and  InstUar  Af- 
fairs Conunlttee. 

Fully  80  percent  of  the  waterfowl  of  the 
Pacific  Flyway  use  the  Tule-Klamath  refuges 
during  the  spring  and  fall  m^igratlons.  For 
that  reason  alone,  their  permanent  dedica- 
tion for  waterfowl  restoration  purposes 
should  be  supported  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Pacific  Flyway  States. 

Approval  of  this  proposed  bUl  would  be  a 
signlflcant  conservation  action  of  the  B8th 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Ika  N.  GABXiELaoir, 

Preaident. 
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Natiokal  Wzldufk  PKDKKATION, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  14, 1963. 
Hon.  TBoacAB  H.  KnaoL, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ssnatob  Kuchxl:  Thank  you  for  the 
Invitation  to  comment  upon  your  proposed 
draft  oif  a  bill  to  promote  the  conaervatlon 
of  wildlife  resources  in  the  Tule  Lake- 
Klamath  area  of  California  and  Oregon. 

I  have  read  yom:  draft  and  note  this  pro- 
posal essentially  is  the  same  as  your  S.  1988 
of  the  87th  Congress,  with  some  few  amend- 
ments reoommended  by  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  in  the  Ho\ue  last 
year.  These  amendments  have  Improved  the 
original  version  which  was  endorsed  by  the 
Interior  Department  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations before  passage  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  believes 
it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Pacific  flyway  and  our  interna- 
tional migratory  bird  obligations  that  exist- 
ing habitat  at  wildlife  refuges  in  the  Tule 
Ijake-KIamath  area  be  preserved  and  man- 
aged for  the  maxlmiun  numbers  of  water- 
fowl. This  basic  objective  can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  Tule  Lake-Klamath  area  is  dedi- 
cated for  the  major  purpose  of  wildlife 
management.  In  short,  the  present  refuge 
areas  mtist  be  maintained  without  fvirther 
loss  of  lands  and  water  levels  must  be  man- 
aged for  maximum  waterfowl  benefits  yet 
encouraging  optimum  agricvUtural  produc- 
tion not  in  conflict  therewith. 

Tour  proposed  bill  accompllshea  these 
objectives  while  continuing  present  agricul- 
tural arrangements,  and  we  predict  it  will 
receive  wide  approval  in  States  along  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Sincerely, 

TROICAS  L.  KnCBALL, 

Executive  Director. 

CrnzzKS  CoMicnm  on 

Natdsal  Rzsouxcis, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,1963. 
SenattMT  Tboicas  h.  Kuchix. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  ScTATOs:  I  have  your  draft  of  the 
Tule  Lake  bill,  and  the  measure  is  one  that 
will  have  oiu-  full  support. 

We  hope  the  blU  will  be  introduced  quick- 
ly in  order  that  hearings  can  be  arranged  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 
Cordially, 

Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

IBAAK  Walton  Leacttz  of  Amzxica,  Inc., 

Whittier,  Calif. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kttchel. 

Dbae  Sn:  The  Whittier  chapter  is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  possible  loss  of  the 
nesting  and  flyaway  area  of  the  Klamath  and 
Tule  wildfowl  refuge.  Each  of  our  members 
Is  writing  their  support  for  your  bill  for  this 
protection. 

If  there  is  anyone  else  we  can  contact  for 
support  of  this  bill,  we  would  like  to  write 
them,  also. 
Thank  you. 

Wallace  G.  Thompson, 

Secretary. 

SonrBKEN  Pacoic  Rod  ft  Qttn  Clttb, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dkae  Senatoe  Kuchel:  This  statewide  or- 
ganization composed  of  railroad  workers  is 
pleased  to  hear  that  you  intend  to  reintro- 
duce S.  1988,  the  Tule-Eaamath  legislation, 
which  bill  provisions  proposes  to  preserve 
the  Tule  Lake  Klamath  Waterfowl  Area. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  the  many  sports- 
men of  our  organization  to  have  you  again 
supporting  this  biU  which  is  so  Important 
to  the  sportsmen  of  oiu:  State. 


You  may  rest  assured  that  yoiur  action  will 
be  given  full  publicity  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership. 

We   are   certainly   pleased   that   you   were 
reelected  to  fill  the  poet  that  you  have  so 
capably  filled  during  the  years. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Visalia, 

President. 

California  Wildlife  Federation, 
Carmichael  Calif.,  February  7, 1963. 
Senator  Kttchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Tom:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 29  referring  to  former  8.  1988  and  en- 
closing your  new  draft  of  this  proposal. 

Our  federation  met  In  Sacramento  on  Feb- 
ruary 2-3  In  an  executive  session  on  State 
legislation  and  the  arrival  of  your  new  pro- 
posal on  Tule-Klamath  came  Just  In  time 
to  be  reviewed  and  enthusiastically  endorsed. 
I  have  passed  the  draft  on  to  our  fish  and 
game  department  for  their  information  and 
you  may  hear  from  them  direct. 

We  are  happy  In  knowing  you  will  be  In 
Washington  looking  after  our  Interests  for 
another  term.  Please  continue  to  keep  us 
Informed  on  outdoor  recreation  and  wildlife 
legislation. 

Best  of  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

George  D.  Difani, 
Legislative  Advocate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  relating  to  the  Tule  Lake 
Wildlife  Refuge,  which  last  year  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
this  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


URBAN   TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT   OP   1963 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Urban  Transit  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1963."  This  bill  proposes  no 
new  Federal  subsidy  program.  On  the 
contrary,  what  it  would  do  if  enacted,  is 
to  help  provide  the  necessary  atmos- 
phere in  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  business  leaders  throughout 
the  Nation  will  be  able  to  develop  their 
urban  transit  systems  oa  their  own  ini- 
tiative with  their  own  financial  resources 
and  by  use  of  their  own  talents  and 
capabilities. 

I  would  ask  at  the  outset,  that  this  bill 
be  sent  to  two  committees:  to  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  for  considera- 
tion of  titles  I  and  IV  particularly,  and 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for 
consideration  of  titles  n  and  in. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  in- 
deed a  gifted  Nation.  Its  greatest  gift 
is  its  people  and  their  talents — people 
who  as  individuals  and  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  developed  this  Nation  into 
what  it  is  today,  people  who  created  with 
their  own  minds  and  hands  those  things 
becoming  their  dignity  as  individual  hu- 
man beings  and  collectively  as  a  society. 
We  all  know  that  America's  achieve- 
ments can  be  attributed  in  great  meas- 
ure to  its  political  system — developed  at 
great  sacrifice  by  our  forefathers — which 
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provides,  or  should  provide,  the  prop» 
atmosphere  in  which  individuals.  U^. 
ilies,  communities,  and  States  are  per* 
mitted  to  do  for  themselves  those  thina 
they  are  better  able  to  do.  Whenw* 
talk  about  the  "American  way  of  life  ••  in 
essence  this  is  what  we  mean,  it  ij  « 
good  concept  and  although  not  perfect 
in  every  resE>ect  the  world  is  fully  aware 
of  the  formidable  power  such  a  system 
can  generate  in  a  crisis  period  especially 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  strength  of  our 
people  will  gradually  but  surely  drain 
away  if  the  Federal  Grovemment  is  made 
responsible  for  carrying  out  activities  not 
within  the  thinking  of  this  concept— let 
alone  not  within  the  dictates  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Specifically,  I  am  referring  to 
the  area  of  urban  transit  development— 
a  matter  which  until  now  was  the  re- 
sponsibility primarily  of  the  local  and 
State  government  and  transit  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  say  until  now 
Mr.  President,  because  as  the  Membm 
of  this  body  know,  there  Is  a  proposal 
before  the  Congress,  the  same  as  that  in- 
troduced in  the  last  session  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  which  would  initiate  a  per- 
manent program  of  Federal  grants;  that 
is,  initially  $500  million  in  grants — to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  systems.  My 
thinking  on  this  proposal  has  been  ade- 
quately expressed  on  other  occasions— 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  about  this  grant  program,  a 
program  which  I  and  other  colleagues 
believe  would  ultimately  and  inextrica- 
bly make  the  Federal  Government  di- 
rectly responsible  for  urban  transit  de- 
velopment throughout  the  country.  On 
what  basis  is  such  a  grant  program  being 
advocated?  As  I  understand,  its  passage 
is  being  urged  on  the  basis  of  two  main 
contentions:  First,  that  there  is  a  crisis 
in  urban  transportation  of  national  pro- 
portions; and,  second,  that  local  and 
State  financial  resources  alone  or  to- 
gether are  unable  to  solve  this  crisis. 

I  shall  comment  on  these  two  argu- 
ments briefly.  On  the  first  point^the 
so-called  crisis — supporting  testimony 
submitted  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  on 
the  Williams  proposal  came  mostly  from 
the  big  metropolitan  areas  in  or  around 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Relatively  few  representatives  from  areas 
of  lesser  size  voiced  support  of  the  grant 
program.  There  were,  of  course,  numer- 
ous organizations  from  the  national  level 
down  lending  their  support  to  the  pro- 
posal. Most  of  these  would  be  expected 
to  support  additional  Federal  spending 
programs  regardless  of  the  purported  ob- 
jectives. Others  had  a  vested  interest  in 
the  outcome.  In  analjrzing  what  was  said 
and  submitted  in  support  of  such  a  pro- 
gram— and  especially  in  what  is  being 
done  by  many  of  the  urban  areas  around 
the  country  where  there  was  and  Is  no 
desire  for  wanting  a  proposed  Federal 
grant  program — it  is  obvious  there  is  no 
national  crisis  as  such — but  more  impor- 
tant that  local  financial  resources  are 
available — if  direct  financial  support  is 
needed — for  developing  local  transit 
systems. 
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Furthermore,  in  later  hearings  on  this 
subject  held  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  at  my  request,  I  found  cer- 
tain significant  doubts  raised  by  promi- 
nent and  authoritative  sources  relative 
to  the  value  of  available  facts  and  in- 
formation as  to  what  types  of  transit 
systems  should  be  developed,  whether 
the  public  wiU  use  them,  or  for  that 
matter  whether  or  not  they  should  even 
be  built.  In  word,  it  appears  that  suf- 
ficient evidence  exists  to  prove  that  local 
resources  are  available  to  meet  the  tran- 
sit needs  of  the  areas  and  furthermore 
that  there  are  too  many  unknowns  in 
urban  transit  development  which  sug- 
gest the  need  for  further  research  on 
many  aspects  of  the  subject  before  the 
Congress  should  even  consider  giving  its 
approval  to  a  permanent  multi-million- 
dollar  'Trant  program. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  desigrned  to  stimulate 
greater  local  and  business  interest  and 
support  in  the  development  of  urban 
transit  systems  and  at  the  same  time  not 
involve  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
costly  and  permanent  subsidy  program. 
In  a  sense,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only 
the  Nation's  youth  that  are  getting  soft 
and  fiabby  as  a  result  of  Uving  in  a 
society  that  denies  them  many  body 
building  challenges,  but  also  certain  of 
our  State  and  local  governments  are  de- 
veloping the  awkward  look  of  fiscal  soft- 
ness as  they  more  and  more  call  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  out  fiscal 
responsibilities  which  they  covild  shoul- 
der if  the  problem  were  squarely  met. 

With  an  almost  $100  billion  proposed 
new  Federal  budget  program  presently 
before  us,  I  heartedly  suggest  that  the 
Congress  immediately  initiate  a  "fiscal 
fitness  program"  aimed  at  restoring  some 
of  the  muscle  and  backbone  that  made 
our  State  and  local  governments  the 
towers  of  strength  they  used  to  be  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities — 
among  which  is  the  development  of  bet- 
ter urban  transit  service  for  their  re- 
spective areas.  Obviously  this  approach 
will  not  get  rid  of  the  $308  billion  Fed- 
eral debt  overnight — but  hopefully  it  Is 
a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  briefly  described  as  follows : 

Section  100:  This  act  would  be  known 
as  the  "Urban  Transit  Development  Act 
of  1963." 

TTTLX    I 

Section  101  would  establish  a  Division 
of  Urban  Transportation  in  the  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation.  This  new  Division 
would,  first,  help  develop  overall  urban 
transport  policy  recommendations;  sec- 
ond, achieve  greater  coordination  of 
Federal  urban  transportation  activities; 
third,  undertake  a  program  of  urban 
transportation  research  and  planning; 
and  fourth,  perform  other  related  fimc- 
tions. 

Section  102  provides  for  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  existing  mass  demonstration 
grant  and  loan  programs  from  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency — au- 
thorized in  the  Housing  Act  of  1961— to 
the  Departnaent  of  Commerce — for  ad- 
ministration by  the  Division  of  Urban 
Transportation. 


Section  103  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  evaluate  the  urban  trans- 
portation programs  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from  the 
HHFA  to  determine  the  need,  if  any,  for 
exi>andlng  or  discontinuing  such  pro- 
grams, and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

TTTLX     n 

Section  201  would  designate  title  n  as 
the  "Transit  Revenue  Bond  Guarantee 
Act." 

Sections  202  to  212:  Sections  202 
through  212  would  provide  Federal  guar- 
antees of  revenue  bonds  sold  to  private 
investors  so  as  to  make  private  money 
available,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  for 
the  construction  of  needed  rapid  transit 
projects.  The  U.S.  Government  would 
guarantee  payment  or  repayment  of  the 
interest  and  principal  on  qualified  bonds 
issued  by  public  transit  agencies  to  con- 
struct new  rapid  transit  systems.  This 
bond  guarantee  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— acting  through  the  Division  of 
Urban  Transp>ortation. 

The  Secretary  would  be  responsible 
for  paying  the  trustee  of  the  trust  in- 
denture or  supplemental  trust  Indenture 
under  which  the  guarantee  revenue 
bonds  of  the  local  public  transit  agency 
were  issued.  Transit  agencies  or  au- 
thorities taking  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram would  submit  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  In  accordance  with 
the  Secretary's  instruction.  A  Federal 
Transit  Revenue  Bond  Guarantee  FHmd 
would  be  created  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  for  the  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  therewith.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  the  siim 
of  $50  million  which  the  bill  authorizes 
to  be  appropriated.  All  earnings  on  the 
assets  of  the  fund  would  be  credited  to 
the  fund.  Also,  the  act  would  authorize 
an  annual  appropriation  of  such  sum 
as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the 
amount  in  the  fund  to  the  full  amoimt 
authorized  if  necessary. 

TTTLX  in 

Section  301  would  am^nd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  that,  first,  local 
transit  carriers  could  fully  benefit  from 
State  and  local  government  tax  conces- 
sions by  exempting  such  tax  concessions 
from  Federal  income  tax  when  so  grant- 
ed; and,  second,  urban  transit  carriers 
would  be  allowed  to  establish  a  iH>ecial 
reserve  fund — to  be  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation — and  to  be  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  equipment  depreciation 
allowance  provisions  permitted  by  exist- 
ing tax  law — to  be  used  only  for  transit 
equipment  replacement  and  improve- 
ment programs.  The  annual  sunount 
transferred  to  such  fund  could  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  total  tax- 
able income  of  the  urban  transit  carrier 
for  the  taxable  year.  The  aggregate  lim- 
itation permitted  to  be  set  aside  in  this 
reserve  fund  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  required  to  replace  all  of  the 
carrier's  transit  equipment  at  a  given 
time.  Funds  set  aside  under  this  provi- 
sion would  be  subject  to  tax  if  not  used 
for  the  specific  purpose  intended  by  the 
•ct. 
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Section  401  would  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  in  advance  to  two  or  more 
States  to  enter  into  ccxnpacts  or  other 
agreements  for  cooperative  efforts  and 
mutual  assistance  specifically  for  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  urban 
transit  programs. 

Now  let  me  explain  in  more  detail  what 
each  section  is  intended  to  do  and  why. 

Section  101  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Division  of  Urban  Transportation  In 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transp>ortatlon.  Such  a 
division  acting  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  would  assist 
in  the  development  of  overall  policy  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  urban 
transportation  programs  and  activities; 
it  would  strive  for  greater  coordination 
of  such  programs  and  activities  as 
well  as  imdertake  a  program  of  con- 
tinuing research  and  planning  for  the 
development  of  urban  transportation 
equipment  and  systems.  It  is  only  logi- 
cal that  the  Federal  Government  house- 
clean  its  own  structure  before  it 
attempts  to  tell  the  State  and  local  Juris- 
dictions how  to  develop  and  run  their 
transit  systems.  In  a  word,  such  a  divi- 
sion would  be  the  focal  point  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  all  urbsm  transpor- 
tation activities  and  programs. 

Why  such  a  division?  First,  because 
there  is  a  need  to  better  coordinate  such 
Federal  activities  in  order  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  related 
activities  and  programs.  For  instance, 
at  the  moment  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  is  involved  in  urban 
transportation  activities  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  has  been  concerned 
with  for  some  time.  However.  In  spite 
of  the  reassurances  on  the  part  of  re- 
spective Administrators  that  the  utmost 
of  cooperation  will  exist  between  these 
agencies — it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  such 
an  idealistic  situation  when  as  a  m&tter 
of  fact  both  agencies  engage  in  iMmtlur 
functions — such  as  in  ttie  planning 
field — which  can  only  result  In  uimeces- 
sary  Federal  expenditures.  It  Is  espe- 
cially difficult  to  visualize  a  harmonious 
relationship  when  one  realizes  also  that 
the  newly  Initiated  temporary  mass 
transportation  loan  and  demcmstration 
grant  programs  were  made  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  HHFA  in  order  to  be  free 
from  the  prohlghway  Influence  In  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  which,  it  has 
been  said,  would  have  swayed  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  if 
placed  in  his  Department.  This  very 
motive  for  giving  HHFA  the  responsibil- 
ity for  mass  transportation  programs 
precludes  a  lasting  and  genuine  coopera- 
tive effort.  But  more  Important,  as  the 
situation  presently  exists.  Federal  urban 
transit  activities  are  being  fragmentized 
at  a  time  when  they  should  be  coordi- 
nated and  centralized  in  one  place. 
Even  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  with 
its  airport  ccxistructlon  assistance  pro- 
gram, has  an  interest  In  urban  trans- 
portation. So  does  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  when  it  gets  involved  in  regional 
airport  decisions.  And  of  course,  the  ICC 
definitely  has  an  interest  in  conunuter 
rail  operations. 

The  TJS.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  al- 
ready an   arm  of  the  Department  of 
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Commerce — and  It  Is  involved  in  urban 
transportation  activities  among  which 
are  planning  and  research.  As  a  result 
of  the  Highway  Act  of  1962,  the  Bureau 
will  aethrely  be  concerned  with  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  continuing  compre- 
hensiye  ortmn  transportation  planning 
Involvlnc  all  modes  of  local  transit. 
Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  section  7 
Of  the  1962  Highway  Act  which  reads: 

It  Is  declared  to  be  In  the  national  interest 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  derelopment 
of  transportation  aysteuia,  unbracing  ▼arlotia 
modes  of  tranaport  In  a  manner  Uiat  wlU 
•erf*  the  Statea  and  local  ccunmunlUes  effl- 
elmtly  axMl  effectively.  To  aecompllah  this 
objective  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  States,  as  authorized  in  this  title,  in 
the  development  of  long-range  highway 
plans  and  programs  which  are  properly  co- 
ordinated with  plans  for  lm;»x>vements  in 
ottier  affected  forms  of  transportation  and 
which  are  formulated  with  due  considera- 
tion to  their  probable  effect  on  the  future 
daTelopmant  of  urban  areas  of  naore  than 
60.000  population.  After  July  1,  1965.  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  under  section 
106  of  this  title  any  program  for  projects 
In  any  urban  area  of  more  than  60,000  popu- 
latloix  unlMB  b*  flnda  that  ■neh  projects  are 
baaed  on  a  eontlaulng  comprebenslTB  trana- 
portatloB  pianntng  process  carried  on  coop- 
eratively by  Statea  and  local  conununitles  In 
conformance  with  the  objectives  stated  in 
this  section. 

So  there  are  several  Federal  agencies 
dealing  with  urban  tran^t  programs 
which  if  not  i»operly  coordinated  and 
well  thought  out  could  very  well  create 
confusion,  excessive  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  in  general  an  altogether  un- 
favorable atmosK^ere  for  good  transit 
development. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  report  prepared 
for  the  Senate  Oommerce  Committee  in 
1961  on  the  subject  of  a  national  trans- 
portation policy — the  Doyle  report  as  it 
is  known — which  said  In  part: 

Lack  of  ooordlnatioA  In  the  Pederal  Gov- 
cnuBOBt  in  regard  to  policy,  pramotlocal  and 
regulatory  actions  affecting  transportation 
la  unquestionably  the  most  serlciu  criticism 
directed  toward  our  present  system. 

This  deficiencT  was  also  recognized  by 
Praklent  Kennedy  when  he  said  in  his 
traiusiortatton  messaere  of  April  5.  1962: 

TO  UBdcrBtaad  the  tBcreasingly  complex 
trwa^portatJoo  ptoUeaM  of  the  future,  to 
identify  tlie  rrtattonshlpa  of  social,  economic, 
admlaistratlv.  and  technical  factors  in- 
volved to  translate  scientific  knowledge  Into 
tranaportation  engineering  practice,  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  alternative  systems,  and  to  for- 
mulate new.  Improved:  and  consistent  poll- 
e*ee — ^we  need  Information  that  can  evolve 
only  from  a  vlgcroos,  continuous,  and  coor- 
dinated program  of  research. 

To  help  rectify  this  problem.  President 
Kennedy  requested  that  certain  trans- 
portation programs  be  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Tranqx>rtation.  Thus  far  the 
aviation  loan  guarantee  program  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Transportation  have 
beei  relocated  to  that  office.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  has  reconomended 
that  the  railroad  loan  gxuu-antee  pro- 
gram be  transferred  there  also.  Just 
recently  President  Kennedy  announced 
he  would  seek  eongressional  support  tor 
a  program  "aimed  at  deveh^ilng  methods 
of    improving    transportation    facilities 
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and  services  in  the  densely  populated 
area  between  Washington,  D.C..  and  Bos- 
ton"— designated  as  the  northeastern 
megalopolitan  corridor.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced at  that  time  that  the  President 
instructed  the  Commerce  Department  to 
seek  the  services  of  a  program  director 
and  limited  staff  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  order  to  start  operations  in  carrying 
out  the  $1  million  research  project  early 
in  1963.  So  even  the  administration 
realizes  the  need  to  better  coordinate 
urban  transit  programs  and  that  the  log- 
ical place  for  doing  this  is  in  the  office  of 

the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation. 

All  this  proves.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
plain,  old-fashioned  common  horsesense 
dictates  that  Pederal  urban  transporta- 
tion activities  and  programs  be  coordi- 
nated and  administered  in  an  agency  of 
the  Government  commanding  the  best 
trained  personnel,  experience,  and  I 
hasten  to  add — appropriate  field  of  ac- 
tivity, which  will  achieve  the  desired 
objectives  at  the  least  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. This  is  the  reason  for  proposing 
the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Urban 
TransportaUon.  I  trust  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  too  radical  a  suggestion. 

The  action  asked  by  sections  102  and 
103  are  natural  steps  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Division  of  Urban  Transporta- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
At  present,  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency  administers  two  mass 
transportation  programs  as  authorized 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  These  are 
a  temporary  loan  program  which  is  due 
to  terminate  on  June  30,  1963,  for  which 
(30  minion  was  appropriated,  and  a  mass 
transportation  demonstration  grant  pro- 
gram for  which  $12.5  million  was  appro- 
priated. As  of  January  15.  1963,  two 
loans  have  been  made  and  six  grants 
approved  by  the  HHFA  in  carrying  out 
these  programs. 

Both  of  these  programs,  along  with 
personnel  and  related  program  records, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Division  of 
Urban  Transportation.  Likewise,  ad- 
ministrative funds  would  be  transferred. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
then  evaluate  the  results  and  effects  of 
both  programs  to  determine  the  need,  if 
any,  for  expanding  or  discontinuing  such 
programs  and  report  his  findings  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earUest  practicable  date. 

The  transfer  of  these  programs  to  the 
Division  of  Urban  Transportation  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  need  for  achieving 
greater  coordination  of  Pederal  urban 
transit  activities,  as  well  as  provide  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  evaluate  the  full  effects  of  the 
loan  and  demonstration  programs  to 
determine  what  foUowup  action  might  be 
necessary. 

One  important  point  should  be 
stressed — because  of  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel and  related  administrative  funds 
from  the  HHFA  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  would  probably  involve 
the  transfer  also  of  about  $200,000 — 
additional  Federal  expenditures  needed 
for  setting  up  a  Division  of  Urban  Trans- 
portation would  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
if  necessary  at  all. 

Sections  201  through  212  of  the  bin 
which  comprises  all  of  title  II  would  au- 


thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee,  upon  application  of  a  local 
transit  agency,  so  much  of  the  interest 
and  principal  on  the  revenue  bonds  of 
such  transit  agency  as  would,  but  for  the 
guarantee,  be  impaid  when  due.  This 
title  would  be  known  as  the  Transit  Rev. 
enue  Bond  Guarantee  Act  which  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  proposal  as  that  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Encm  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress — S.  2390 — but  it  in- 
corporates certain  changes  with  respect 
to  sound  flnancingr  procedures  as  re- 
flected in  a  similar  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  McDonough— H.R 
12005 — in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Without  going  into  all  of  the  specifics  of 
this  portion  of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  bond  guarantee  approach  would 
offer  that  degree  of  Pederal  assistance 
that  communities  having  a  municipally 
owned  or  transit  authority  type  opera- 
tion especially  would  need  for  develop- 
ing their  transit  systems.  However,  it 
would  also  be  available  to  privately 
owned  transit  operations  if  there  be  • 
need.  It  does  not  involve  a  permanent 
subsidy  program  and  the  finances  used 
would  come  from  private  capital.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  responsible 
leaders  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  were 
convinced,  last  year  at  least,  that  the 
bond  guarantee  financing  approach 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  build 
and  pay  for  a  transit  system  costing 
over  $600  million  without  a  Pederal  loan 
or  grant.  I  am  especially  impressed  be- 
cause the  Los  Angeles  area  is  often  held 
up  to  the  Nation  as  the  best  example  of 
how  not  to  develop  an  urban  transit 
system — that  is,  by  buildmg  an  extensive 
system  of  highways  only — and  I  am  im- 
pressed because  the  Los  Angeles  transit 
officials  are  sufficiently  satisfied  that  the 
fare  box  would  pay  for  the  proposed 
system. 

It  is  only  logical  to  believe  therefore 
that  if  Los  Angeles,  the  most  auto- 
oriented  city  in  the  world,  can  support 
a  complex  system  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated for  that  area  out  of  the  fare  box, 
then  cities  having  a  less  auto-orlented 
population  should  be  able  to  support 
their  own  transit  improvements.  This 
argument  was  more  than  supported  In 
November  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
vote  approving  a  $792  milUon  bond  issue 
to  finance  the  building  of  an  entirely 
new  transit  system,  although  in  this  case 
real  property  taxes  are  included  in  the 
financing  arrangements.  TTie  San  Fran- 
cisco situation  does  prove  the  case  how- 
ever that  local  resources  can  do  the  job 
and  I  intend  to  elaborate  a  htUe  more  on 
this  later  on. 

Title  n  contains  provisions  embodied 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  very  heart 
of  the  entire  bill.  This  title  would 
amend  the  Internal  RevMiue  Act  so  as 
to  permit  privately  owned  transit  car- 
riers to  fully  benefit  from  k)cal  and  State 
tax  concessions  granted  to  them.  This 
portion  of  the  bill  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  revitalize  most  of  the  transit  sys- 
tems confronted  with  financial  problems. 
It  Is  said  by  authorities  in  the  transit 
field  that  both  city  and  State  govern- 
ments are  reluctant  to  grant  tax  con- 
cessions because   the   Pederal  Govern- 


ment takes  52  percent  as  income  tax  of 
whatever  dollar  relief  is  accorded  the 
carrier. 

It  is  my  imderstandmg  that  there  are 
about  1.150  privately  owned  bus  com- 
panies providing  transit  service  in  the 
Nation's  urban  areas.  There  are  also 
around  70  municipally  owned  systems 
around  the  country.  Several  of  the  Na- 
tion's larger  cities — those  in  a  category 
over  the  million  or  more — have  a  com- 
bination of  modes  such  as  rail,  com- 
muter, subway,  and  elevated  service 
which  are  generally  treated  as  a  system. 
Now  the  tax  relief  afforded  by  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  would  not.  for  the  most 
part,  benefit  the  municipally  owned  car- 
riers in  the  larger  cities.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  do  that.  But  this  provision  of 
the  bill  would  materially  tissist  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Nation's  ur- 
ban areas,  which  do  not  have  nor  need, 
a  complex  two  or  three  mode  and  fixed - 
facility  typ>e  of  system.  More  than  half 
of  the  States  in  the  Union — about  30 
States — do  not  hav  urban  areas  large 
enough  to  support  more  than  one  good 
bus  operation.  And  in  the  remainder  of 
the  States,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
urban  areas  likewise  can  supp>ort  but 
a  single  flexible,  bus-type  transit  opera- 
tion. I  am  not  saying  that  one  form 
of  transit  operation  is  better  than  an- 
other, but  it  is  a  fact  that  only  a  dozen 
or  so  urban  areas  need  a  system  of  the 
kind  to  be  built  in  the  San  Francisco 
area  for  example.  In  any  event,  whether 
fixed  facility  or  not,  this  provision  of 
the  bill  would  help  the  carrier  improve 
li:s  equipment  if  it  is  a  privately  owned 
operation. 

The  "Municipal  Year  Book  of  1962" 
tells  us  that  during  the  past  10  years 
State  and  local  legislative  action  provid- 
ing tax  relief  to  transit  carriers  took 
place  in  365  instances  with  cash  sub- 
sidies to  the  carriers  having  been 
granted  in  about  30  cities.  There  is  no 
question  that  if  the  Federal  income  tax 
law  had  been  amended  years  ago  in  the 
fashion  proposed  by  this  section  of  the 
bill,  considerably  more  action  on  the 
part  of  the  States  and  localities  to  assist 
their  transit  systems  would  have  re- 
sulted. It  is  not  possible  to  say  precisely 
at  this  time  how  much  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  change  in  the  law  would  mean 
to  the  transit  carriers.  But  we  are  hope- 
ful that  the  hearings  on  this  bill  will 
help  bring  this  point  into  focus. 

Title  in  would  also  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act  so  as  to  allow  transit 
operators  to  maintain  a  special  tax-free 
reserve  fund  into  which  company  profits 
would  be  set  aside  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  buying  new  or  improved  pas- 
senger equipment.  The  transit  carrier 
would  be  allowed  to  put  into  this  fund 
as  much — but  not  more — of  the  car- 
riers' total  earnings  for  a  given  tax  year. 
The  aggregate  amount  allowed  in  this 
fund  could  not  exceed  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  replace  all  of  the  equipment  of 
the  system;  or,  in  the  case  of  unusually 
large  expansion  plans,  which  of  course, 
should  be  related  to  the  comprehensive 
planning  provisions  of  the  1962  Highway 
Act,  the  amount  permitted  to  be  set 
aside  should  not  exceed  the  estimated 
financial  needs  for  this  expansion 
project. 


At  first  blush  these  proposed  changes 
in  the  income  tsix  laws  would  appear  to 
be  indirect  Federal  subsidies.  Let  me 
point  out  a  few  interesting  facts.  In 
the  transit  field — unlike  most  competi- 
tive enterprises,  and  transit  is  competi- 
tive in  that  it  must  be  at  least  compar- 
able to  today's  automobile  for  the  great 
majority  of  urban  residents — the  pres- 
ent trend  is  toward  more  municipally 
owned  transit  systems.  Although  un- 
doubtedly good  for  certain  urban  areas 
of  the  country  so  long  as  the  residents 
of  the  respective  areas  themselves  so 
choose  this  approach,  this  trend  is,  un- 
fortunately, being  accelerated  at  the  cost 
of  many  efficiently  operated  and  pri- 
vately owned  transit  systems  by  the  lure 
and  glitter  of  possible  Pederal  hand- 
outs. Municipal  ownership  is  not  a  bad 
thing  so  long  as  the  urban  residents  are 
not  swayed  by  the  prospects  of  Pederal 
money.  Otherwise  the  need  for  a  new 
municipally  owned  project  or  system 
will  undoubtedly  acquire  overzealous 
proportions.  This  is  a  human  fact  time- 
tested  by  all  of  recorded  history.  In 
any  event,  the  greater  the  increase  in 
municipally  owned  systems  the  less  tax- 
able income  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 
As  I  indicated  before,  there  are  around 
70  municipally  owned  systems  servicing 
mostly  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 
But  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
transit  systems — around  1.150 — are  pri- 
vately owned  and  for  the  most  part  are 
required  to  make  their  own  way  with- 
out outside  financial  assistance. 

These  provisions  are  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  privately  owned  systems  where 
they  are  wanted  and  are  providing  good 
economical  service.  In  a  word — these 
changes  would  equal  the  opportunities 
for  the  privately  owned  carriers  and  also 
they  would  serve  as  positive  and  decisive 
tests  in  determining  the  merits  of  a 
privately  owned  transit  system — or  for 
that  matter  the  need  for  a  system  at  all. 
Unlike  the  grant  proposal  approach  this 
approach  would  not  con  the  Federal 
Goverrunent — and  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers if  you  please— into  perpetuating  a 
bad  and  unnecessary  transit  system. 
Under  my  proposal  the  tax  loss  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  would  be  nominal  and 
in  comparison  to  the  proposed  grant  pro- 
gram approach  for  which  an  initial  $500 
million  authorization  is  asked — it  is  in- 
flnitesimally  small.  Furthermore,  my 
approach  does  not  directly  inject  the 
Pederal  Government  in  a  purely  local 
problem.  And  I  might  add  parentheti- 
cally that  this  approach  is  free  of  the 
stress  and  strain  of  political  in -fighting. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  elements  for 
a  successful  transit  operation  is  patron- 
age by  the  general  public — it  is  one  hav- 
ing comfortable,  efficient  and  up-to-date 
equipment  to  the  extent  possible.  The 
condition  of  the  passenger  equipment 
must  be  attractive  enough  to  reasonably 
compete  with  the  comforts  offered  by  the 
private  automobile.  Permitting  the 
transit  carrier  to  set  aside  funds  for  up- 
dating his  equiiMnent  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  the  Nation's  privately 
owned  carriers  regain  their  stabihty. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
consent  of  Congress  in  advance  for  any 
two  or  more  States  to  enter  into  com- 


pacts or  other  agreements  for  the  pur- 
poses of  developing  and  carrying  out  re- 
gional urban  transit  programs.  It  is 
intended  to  stimulate  development  of 
urban  transit  plans  and  programs  in  ur- 
ban areas  located  in  more  than  one  State 
jurisdiction.  This  provision  would 
eliminate  the  need  to  seek  the  consent 
of  Congress  for  working  out  a  joint  com- 
pact or  agreement.  In  a  word,  it  would 
make  it  easier  for  local  and  State  bodies 
to  cooperate  with  their  counterparts  in 
other  States  more  efficiently  and  freely 
in  the  development  of  urban  transit 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  highlight  some 
of  the  more  important  reasons  for  in- 
troducing this  bill. 

Granted  that  there  is  a  need  to  spur 
further  development  of  modem,  bal- 
anced and  regionalwide  transit  systems 
in  the  Nation's  larger  urban  aresis — pos- 
sibly a  dozen  or  so  as  I  indicated — many 
of  these  areas  and  most  of  the  Nation's 
lesser  sized  urban  areas  are  not  in  the 
throes  of  a  transit  crisis.  Is  it  true  also 
that  certain  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— as  well  as  transit  management 
and  community  business  leaders — have, 
up  until  recently,  neglected  to  develop 
their  transit  service  to  suit  newly  em- 
erging patterns  of  urban  living  and  de- 
velopment. To  a  certain  axtent  this  is 
understandable  since  a  goodly  number 
of  the  post  World  War  n  years  were  de- 
voted to  catching  up  with  the  community 
needs  set  aside  during  the  war  years. 
Also,  the  full  impact  of  the  tremendoiis 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  automobile  in 
urban  areas — or  "automobillty"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called — was  not  fully  appre- 
ciated nor  well  understood  by  the  Na- 
tion's urban  leaders,  nor  for  that  matter 
transit  management  itself,  until  around 
the  mid-fifties.  But  in  spite  of  this  de- 
lay, a  sizable  cross  section  of  the  Nation's 
urban  areas  have  taken  action  to  up- 
date their  transit  systems  according  to 
the  needs  of  their  respective  areas.  On 
one  end  of  the  spectnun  this  updating 
has  probably  meant  the  retrenchment  of 
transit  service  because  of  the  obvious 
lack  of  public  support — and  no  matter 
how  much  we  try,  we  cannot  make  peo- 
ple use  such  service  if  they  do  not  care 
to — to  the  outright  development  of  en- 
tirely new  systems  on  the  other  end  of 
the  spectnun.  No  matter  what  action  is 
taken  or  proposed,  however,  of  necessity 
the  common  denominator  is  the  amount 
of  public  interest  and  pubUc  support  ex- 
pressed by  the  citizenry,  local  and  State 
governmental  bodies  and  transit  man- 
agement itself  that  will  determine  how 
successful  the  project  is — regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  system  Is  privately  or 
municipally  owned,  or  transit  authority 
controlled. 

The  most  recent  example  of  an  all- 
out  citizenry  effort  for  developing  an  en- 
tirely new  transit  system  Is  of  course  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  rapid  transit  dis- 
trict which  culminated  in  m  referendum 
vote  November  last  wherein  a  $792  mil- 
lion bond  issue  was  approved  to  finance 
the  system's  construction.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  residents  of  that 
district  win  pay  a  property  tax  to  help 
pay  the  mterest  and  principal  on  the 
bond  issue. 
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By  1971.  or  thereabouts,  the  average 
homeowner  win  be  paying  a  nutTimum  of 
about  $27  a  year  for  this  pxirpose.  As 
the  financing  plan  Is  conceived,  there- 
fore, the  bay  area  residents  will  be  paying 
for  this  system  through  the  fare  box  and 
by  property  tax  assessments  without  out- 
side help.  We  are  told  however,  that 
If  the  Federal  grant  program  proposed 
by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  Is 
approved,  efforts  would  be  made  to  give 
the  bay  area  system  about  $20  million  a 
year  for  10  years — or  $200  million  over 
a  10-year  period— to  help  speed  the  con- 
struction schedule  and  reduce  the  bay 
area's  property  tax  assessment. 

Well  my  first  reaction  to  that  Is.  How 
come?     One   of   the  major   arguments 
used  in  seeking  passage  of  the  proposed 
mass  transportation  grant  program  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  Is  that 
his  bill  Is  intended  to  help  those  urban 
areas  which  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  build  a  needed  system.    Obviously  San 
Francisco   docs.     The   passage   of   the 
grant  program  may  very  well  result  in 
the  granting  of  $200  million  over  a  10- 
year  period  with  a  resultant  slight  lower- 
ing of  property  tax  for  the  bay  area  prop- 
erty owner.   But  it  will  mean — and  must 
mean — a  corresponding  Increase  in  over- 
all Federal  taxes  for  the  bay  area  resi- 
dents because  somebody  will  have  to  sup- 
ply the  Federal  Treasiuy  with  the  fxmds 
needed  to  finance  the  multimllllon — in- 
deed, multibillion — dollar  program  of  the 
kind  contemplated  by  the  Williams'  bill 
which  would  make  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  San  Francisco  in  the  first  place. 
Most  of  the  revenues  going  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  come  from  the  wealthy 
urban  areas.     Therefore — what  a  $200 
million  grant  program  would  mean  to 
the  bay  area  residents  Is  a  comparatively 
slight   lowering   of  their   real   property 
taxes  over  a  relatively  short  span  of  years 
while  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in 
Federal  taxes — or  an  increase  In  the  Fed- 
eral debt — to  finance  a  nationwide  grant 
program  for  many  years  to  come.     By 
accepting  Federal  grants  for  this  pur- 
pose. San  Francisco  residents  woiild  be 
buying  a  few  years  time  for  completing 
construction  of  their  system — ^buc  in  ad- 
dition to  paying  for  their  own  system 
they  will  have  to  help  shoulder  the  fi- 
nancial burden  for  the  construction  of 
systems  in  other  urban  areas  which  the 
Federal  Government   would   contribute 
to.    Do  the  bay  area  residents  want  a 
double  tax  burden?    I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  would  think  that  the  bay  area  resi- 
dents would  prefer  to  shoulder  their  own 
responsibilities  in  the  manner  they  in- 
dicated with  as  little  Federal  interven- 
tion as  possible  and  at  the  least  cost  to 
them. 

Los  Angeles  is  also  moving  ahead  with 
plans  to  finance  their  proposed  transit 
system  from  local  resources  only.  Phil- 
adelphia has  already  dcme  a  great  deal 
in  developing  a  suitable  transit  system 
for  their  area.  Chicago  has  likewise 
taken  great  strides.  At  the  moment  St. 
Louis.  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  areas,  to  name  a  few,  are  work- 
ing  out  transit  improvement  projects 

But  the  big  metropolitan  areas— «ueh 
as  San  Francisco — are  not  the  only 


forging  ahead  in  the  development  of 
their  urban  transportation  systems.  It 
is  clear  from  the  San  Francisco  situation 
and  other  areas  of  the  country  that 
American  know-how,  resourcefulness, 
determination,  and  commonsense  think- 
ing still  prevails  in  many  grassroot  areas 
of  the  country.  It  is  my  hope — and  that 
of  my  cosponsoring  colleagues— that 
other  urban  areas  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  same  forward  think- 
ing and  initiative,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Federal 
Government  approach  this  matter  on  a 
practicable  and  fiscally  sound  basis  as 
intended  by  the  bill  I  have  submitted. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  statement  by 
quoting  from  an  editorial  in  a  magazine 
entitled  "Metropolitan  Transportation" 
of  February  1962  which  in  turn  quotes 
Mr.  Paul  Ditmar.  chairman  of  the  board. 
South  Suburban  Safe  Way  Transit  Co.. 
who  was,  incidentally,  past  president  of 
the  American  Transit  Association,  who 
is  quoted  as  having  said : 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  reaaon  for 
transit  to  operate  at  less  than  some  profit; 
no  reason  for  It  to  ask  the  city  for  subsidy; 
many  reasons  for  not  aiklng  the  State  for 
funds;  and  many  more  reaatnis  for  not  asking 
Uncle  Sam  for  money. 

I  know  of  no  city  of  over  500.000  in  which 
a  sensible  and  satisfactory  transit  service 
could  not  be  reasonably  profitable.  The 
fault  Is  usually  with  the  city  and  Its  trafBc 
and  parking  handling,  the  operator  and  his 
InefBciency,  or  both.  But,  so  many  in  our 
Indtistry  think  mostly  of  operating  vehicles 
(the  more  the  better),  of  going  Into  the 
display  advertising  buslnets  (to  make  their 
vehicles  hideous,  even  to  make  their  newly 
designed  vehicles  lock  like  circus  wagons), 
of  getting  easy  subsidy  money  (to  cover  their 
own  failures  or  to  make  Ufe  easy) — all  In- 
stead of  thinking  and  working  to  serve 
satisfactorily,  economically  and  efficiently, 
their  passengers.  The  passenger  has  almost 
been  forgotten.     Certainly,  the  taxpayer  has. 

And,  I  can't  swallow  the  excuse  that  we 
are  running  to  Uncle  Sam  because  the  alder- 
man, the  conmilssloncrs.  the  legislators,  the 
mayor  or  the  governor  won't  give  us  what 
we  want.  If  they  won't,  it  may  be  because 
we  dont  deserve  It.  If  we  do  deserve  It,  we 
should  flght  for  it  and  sell  the  public  on  our 
right  to  it.  And  if  we  still  don't  get  it  and 
can  do  no  more,  we  have  failed  and  should 
quit.  We  have  no  Hght  to  go  to  Uncle  Sam 
to  support  our  failures.         | 

To  that.  Mr.  President  I  would  add  a 
solemn  "Amen." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contemplates  no 
subsidy.  It  will  give  tax  relief.  It  will 
provide  for  a  guarantee  fund  under 
which  local  systems  will  be  able  to  finance 
their  own  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  table 
through  Friday.  February  22.  so  that 
any  Senators  who  so  desire  may  join 
in  giving  cosponsorship  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LO(M>BH]  should  be  listed  as  an  original 
sponsor,  t<^ether  with  myself,  advocat- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  table,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  807)  to  encoursige  local 
and  State  initiative  in  urban  transit 
development  and  to  preserve  the  status 
of  privately  owned  local  carriers,  and  for 
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other  pm-poses,  introduced  by  i*. 
Lausche  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hicaa* 
LooPERi ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  ttl 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committees  m 
Commerce  and  Finance. 


BRAVE  LITHUANIA— A  SEVEN-CEN 
TURY   QUEST  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suk. 
mit.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  urge  certain 
actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania  Estonia 
and  Latvia. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  16,  1993 
the  Lithuanian-Americans  will '  c«n- 
memorate  the  710th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  kingdom  in 
1253  and  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  in  1918  following  the 
First  World  War, 

The  Communist  exploitation  of  this 
great  people  and  her  neighbors  in  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia  is  so  shocking  that  it 
warrants  the  concern  of  freemen  every, 
where. 

The  quest  for  freedom  of  Lithuania 
and  her  Baltic  neighbors  goes  back 
many  centuries. 

In  the  13th  century,  Mindaugas  united 
the  Lithuanian  tribes  to  meet  expand- 
ing German  pressure,  and  in  1253.  by  the 
authority  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  he  was 
crowned  the  first  and  only  king  in  Lith- 
uanian history.  His  assassination  in 
1263  brought  a  return  to  paganism. 

Tom  between  alliance  with  Russia 
and  Poland  and  family  rivalries,  by  1413 
Lithuania  had  moved  into  union  with 
Poland — they  had  a  common  parliament 
by  1569 — as  both  countries  sought  to  rid 
their  lands  of  the  German  Teutonic 
order. 

Late  in  the  18th  century,  however. 
Russian  rule  arrived  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  carving  up  of  Europe  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  Russian  czar 
became  not  only  the  King  of  Poland  but 
the  Grand  EHike  of  Lithuania.  Russian 
oppression  grew  tighter  in  the  late  19th 
century  as  Lithuanian  newspapers,  jour- 
nals, and  books  were  prohibited  in  the 
native  tongue.  Russian  was  the  only 
language  taught  in  the  schools.  How- 
ever, the  spirit  of  freedom  could  not  be 
subdued  and  Lithuanian  newspapers 
were  smuggled  across  the  border  and 
into  homes  throughout  the  little  land. 

A  growing  quest  for  freedom  and  a 
penchant  for  independence  resulted  in  a 
congress  of  200  Lithuanian  delegates 
meeting  at  Vilnius  in  September  1917. 
The  council  of  20  which  resulted  from 
these  sessions  proclaimed  an  Independ- 
ent Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918.  As 
the  German  troops  retreated  westward 
and  the  Red  army  followed  in  its  wake, 
the  inevitable  Communist  regime  pro- 
ceeded to  entrench  itself.  Soon  the 
Polish  army  under  Pilsudski  pushed  back 
the  Communists  and,  by  1921,  after  a 
period  of  wavering  control  by  outside 
power,  and  with  part  of  her  boundary 
still  uncertain,  Lithuania  was  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  imcertain  status  of  the  Lithuani- 
ans is  well  illustrated  by  the  ease  with 


which  first  the  Germans  and  then  the 
Il^iasians  included  hex  in  their  sphere  of 
influence  by  secret  protocols  to  the  Ger- 
man-Soviet nonaggression  pact  of  1939. 

On  June  15.  1940,  an  ultimatum  to 
form  a  friendly  government  and  imme- 
diate occupation  by  the  Soviet  army  de- 
cided the  issue.  Within  a  month,  a 
phony  election  with  handpicked  candi- 
dates resulted  in  a  unanimous  request  to 
incorporate  IJthuania  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It 
ts  estimated  that  on  the  night  of  the 
occupation  over  30,000  Lithuanians— 
mostly  the  educated  ones  and  the  lead- 
ers— were  deported  to  Siberia.  Others 
were  executed  on  the  spot. 

Then  with  the  attack  on  Russia  came 
the  German  invasion  and  its  purges  and 
exterminations.  Following  their  re- 
treat, a  second  Soviet  occupation  oc- 
curred in  1944.  In  the  next  4  years,  al- 
most 300.000  Lithuanians  were  uprooted 
and  deported — many  with  the  agricul- 
tiu'al  collectivization  of  1949. 

In  their  rise  and  fall,  Estonia  and  Lat- 
via have  followed  a  similar  course:  Ex- 
ploitation by  both  native  and  foreign 
oppressors;  cabinet  instability  and  a 
multiplicity  of  political  parties;  and 
eventual  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
clanked  shut  because  of  an  army  of  occu- 
pation, rigged  elections,  and  the  mass 
deportation  of  political  prisoners.  Such 
has  been  the  sad  and  trying  history  of 
these  gallant  and  spirited  peoples. 

This  attempted  suppression  of  human 
freedom  Justly  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  free  peoples 
who  participate  in  the  United  Nations. 
Soviet  tro(H>6  should  be  withdrawn;  po- 
litical prisoners  and  others  who  have 
been  exiled  and  imprisoned  should  be 
returned  to  their  homes;  and  free  elec- 
tions should  be  held  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  6,  1961,  I 
introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 12.  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  re- 
quested the  President  to  take  these  ques- 
tions to  the  United  Nations.  No  action 
was  taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  renew  this  effort 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
ocmcurrent  resolution,  to  which  I  alluded 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcors. 

I  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for  1 
wedc.  I  invite  cosponsors  among  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  from  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Council,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Divisk>n,  dated  February  10,  1963, 
together  with  a  resolution  which  that 
council  adopted  on  the  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  Ue 
on  the  desk  as  requested;  and,  without 
objection,  the  letter  and  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
15)  to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf 
of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  KucHEL,  was  received,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations* and  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  CkKnmunlBt  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Uthuanla  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  States.  Estonia  and  Latvia,  by 
legal  or  democratic   procemwo;    and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, Estonia,  and  Latvia  by  force  of  armB; 
and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  people,  Lithuanians. 
Estonians,  and  Latvians,  under  Communist 
control  were  and  still  are  overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist:  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  Lat- 
vians desire,  flght,  and  die  for  their  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions With  the  Oovemments  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  their 
seizure  and  forced  "incorporation"  Into  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations  and  ask  that  the 
United  Nations  request  the  Soviets  (a)  to 
withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists, 
and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia,  (b)  to  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from 
Siberia,  prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps;  and 
be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  under  Its  supervision. 

The  letter   and  resolution  presented 
by  Mr,  Kuchel  are  as  follows: 
LrrTnTAWiAi*  American  CotrNcn., 

SOrTHKRN  CAUrORNIA  DIVISION, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Fetrruarg  10.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Kuckkl, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sxnator  Ktrcmn.:  On  February  16. 
1963,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  In 
California  and  throughout  the  United 
States  will  observe  the  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  This  occasion  will  also  be 
commemorated  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
we  believe  it  wlU  take  place  on  February  15. 
We  hope  you  will  participate  in  this  program 
and  make  some  comments  regarding  the 
Lithuanian  independence  cause. 

As  you  know,  the  Lithuanian  state  was 
established  in  1253  by  Mindaugas  the  Great, 
when  he  unified  all  the  Lithuanian  prin- 
cipalities, embraced  Christianity,  and  was 
crowned  as  the  first  King  at  Lithuania.  The 
Republic  of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed  on 
February  16.  1918.  This  year,  therefore, 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  Lithuanian  state,  and  the 
45th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Uthu- 
anla.  On  June  15,  1940,  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  occupied  by  Communist  Russia  and 
Is  still  suffering  the  most  brutal  enslave- 
ment. 

We  In  California  observed  these  two  anni- 
versaries at  a  mass  meeting  In  Los  Angeles 
this  afternoon  and  were  proud  to  have  the 
Honorable  Juozas  Elajeckas,  Charge  d'Affalree 
of  the  Lithuanian  Legation  In  Washington. 
D.C.  as  principal  speaker.  I  hasten  to 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  at  this  meeting. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  resolution 
which  you  have  Introduced  Into  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
do  all  you  can  to  assure  Its  passage.  We 
stand  ready  to  wort  toward  this  goal  In  any 
way  you  may  wish  to  suggest. 

Under  separate  covor  we  are  mailing  you 
a  copy  of  the  recently  published  book  en- 
titled "Lithuania.  Land  of  Heroes."  We  hope 
you  wlU  find  It  to  be  Interesting  and 
informative. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  receiving 
a  copy  ot  tbt  Congrkssional  Raooas  con- 


taining your  remarks  during  tbe  eommem- 
oratlon    of    Lithuanian    Xndep«nd«ne*    Day 
In  the  UJ3.  Congress. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JULITTB   JODSLX, 

Presiilent. 


RssoLtmoN  or  LrrBUANiAM  Amotcaw  Cotrv- 
ciL,  Southern  California  Dmsiow,  Los 
Angeles,  Calit. 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
sponsored  by  the  Uthuanlan  AnMrlcaa  Coun- 
cil, Southern  Callfomla  Division,  held  on 
Sunday.  February  10,  1963,  at  12  noon  al 
4316  Melrose  Avenue.  Los  Angelas,  Calif., 
commemorating  the  710tb  anniversary  oX 
the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom, 
when  Mindaugas  the  Great  was  crowned  as 
the  first  king  of  Lithuania,  and  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania: 

*"Whereas  Utliuanla  was  forcibly  Incor- 
pcH-ated  Into  tbe  Soviet  Union  In  June  1940 
and  since  that  time  Lithuanian  people  have 
fought  and  died  for  their  national  ladepend- 
ence;  and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  of  America  condemned  on  July  23, 
1940,  this  Russian  aggreeslon  and  still  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations  with  the  free  Re- 
public of  Lithuania;  and 

''Whereas  no  real  peace  or  security  can  be 
aclileved  in  the  world  wblle  Llihvanla  and 
ottier  nations  remain  enslaved  by  CammuBUt 
Russia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"JZesoIved,  That  we  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian descent  reafBrm  our  adherence  to  Amer- 
ican democratic  principles  of  government 
and  that  ws  call  upon  oar  Oovermmcnt  to 
utilize  aU  available  mease  tot  tdbe  libera- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  other  Batiotis  from 
Soviet  enslavement;  and  be  it  farther 

"Be^doed.  That  we  urge  the  C3.  Coogreas 
to  peaa  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  18.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  38,  House  Concurrent  Bee- 
olutlon  43,  House  Concurrent  Beaoliitkiti  M, 
and  House  OoQcurrent  Reaoiatlon  68  and 
other  wtmllar  rnanlntlone  le^imietiiig  the  Pree 
Ident  of  thm  Uaited  States  to  brtac  up  tbe 
BalUe  States  question  before  the  Uaited  Na- 
tions; and  be  U  finally 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  vice  President  of  the  Untted  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  chairman  and  aU 
members  of  the  Senate  Vorel^x  Belattons 
Committee,  the  chainnan  and  all  metabere 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affaire  Conmlttee,  Sen- 
ator Thobeas  H.  Kocskih  Senator  Cuab  MmmM, 
and  aU  Member*  of  the  Congreaa  frcoa  OaU- 
fornla." 

JUUUB   JOOBJt, 

President. 


SHORELINE  RECREATIONAL  SITES 

Mr.  METCAU.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
87th  Congress  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mnxxa]  and  I 
cospousored  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 48,  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  would  undertake  studies  and 
investigations  to  identify  the  remaining 
shoreline  recreatlaii  sites  and  areas 
along  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
that  are  chiefly  yahiable  for  the  public 
park  and  recreational  area  program  of 
the  United  States. 

The  desirability  ot  such  studies  be- 
came evident  during  oonakleration,  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  leglsIaUoo  whl^  led 
to  three  new  national  secshore  pftxto. 
at  Cape  Cod,  Point  Reyes,  and  Padre 
Island. 
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Millions  of  residents  of  inland  States 
seldom  have  opportunity  to  use  seashore 
recreation  areas.  River  shorelines  and 
reservoirs  present  their  only  opportunity 
for  water-based  recreation.  The  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  river  shoreline  in 
America  have  not  been  adequately  con- 
sidered for  their  recreational  benefits. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  today  resub- 
mitting for  appropriate  reference — again 
in  collPboration  with  the  Jimior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa — is  a  resolution  which 
would  permit  such  a  svurey. 

In  its  report  last  year  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  48,  the  Department 
of  Interior  estimated  that  the  study 
would  require  about  2  years  and  cost 
about  $650,000. 

Hie  concurrent  resolution  as  submit- 
ted today  incorporates  the  amendments 
suggested  by  the  Interior  Department 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Subccnunittee  on  Public  Lands  last  year 
when  it  approved  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  48. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks,  and 
an  excellent  and  comprehensive  article 
entitled  "River  Systems — Recreational 
Classification,  Inventory,  and  Evalua- 
tion." It  was  written  by  Frank  C.  Craig- 
head, Jr..  Ph.  D.,  president  of  the  CXit- 
door  Recreation  Institute,  and  John  J. 
Craighead,  Ph.  D.,  leader.  Montana  Coop- 
erative Wildlife  Research  Unit.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  summer,  1962. 
issue  of  Naturalist. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  concurrent  resolution  and  the 
article  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  requested. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  16)  favoring  studies  concerning 
remaining  shoreline  recreation  sites  and 
areas  along  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
submitted  by  Mr.  MrrcAtr  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Milles),  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tni^iiftr  Af- 
fairs, as  follows: 

Wliereas  the  acqulaitlon  and  prewrratlon 
for  public  recreation  piupoaes  of  Bhoreline 
areas  and  Including  areas  al«>ng  free-flowing 
streams  or  seetlmis  of  streams  are  Important 
to  ttUs  Nation  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
and  to  maintain  a  desirable  variety  In  out- 
door recreation;  and 

Whereas  demand  on  water-based  recrea- 
tional resoiirces  Is  Increasing  more  rapidly 
than  on  any  other  type  and  such  areas  along 
streams  that  have  special  significance  or 
value  for  public  recreation  or  as  natural  at- 
tractions should  be  promptly  identified;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  adequate  natural  re- 
source preservation  policies,  should  have 
avaUable  the  necessary  data  and  related 
recommendations:    Now,   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Honse  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Jiine  23. 
1936  (49  Stat.  1894),  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Coordination  Act  (48  Stat.  401.  as  amended) . 
and  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1966,  should 
undertake  studies  and  Investigations  to 
Identify  the  remaining  shoreline  recreation 
sites  and  areas  along  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States  that  are  chiefly  valuable  tor  the  public 
park  and  recreational  area  programs  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States;  and 


That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the 
basis  of  such  studies  and  Investigations, 
should  classify  the  areas  appropriate  for 
preservation  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  States  and  formulate  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  the  appropriate  preservation  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  States  of 
the  significant  recreation  sites  and  areas  so 
identified:  and 

Tbat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
submit  interim  reports  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  intervals  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution,  on  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, together  with  his  recommendations 
for  preservation  of  the  recreatlonally  signifi- 
cant stream  sites  and  areas  identified,  and 
that  he  should  submit  a  final  report  on  his 
findings  and  recommendations.  Including 
reconunendations  for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  needed,  not  later  than  two  years  after 
funds  are  made  available  .lor  the  conduct 
of  such  studies. 


February  jl 
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The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
is  as  follows : 

RlVKH       STSTEMS RECaEATlONAL        CLASSIFICA- 
TION,  Invxntort,   and  Evaluation 

(By  Prank  C.  Craighead.  Jr..  Ph  D  .  and 
John  J.  Craighead,  Ph.  D  ) 

Water  is  probably  the  greatest  of  all  out- 
door recreational  attractions.  River  systems 
and  their  shore  environments  are  major  rec- 
reational resources,  yet  at  the  present  time 
they  are  unlnventorled  and  unclassified. 
Brooks,  streams,  and  rivers,  together  with 
their  lake  impoundments,  offer  mUllons  of 
stream  miles  and  millions  of  acres  of  water 
or  water-influenced  recreation.  The  sky- 
rocketing and  often-quoted  statistics  on 
fishing,  boating,  swimming,  and  reservoir 
and  park  or  forest  visits,  are  well-known 
Indicators  of  the  growing  Importance  of  the 
Nation's  water-oriented  outdoor  recreation 
activities. 

The  Nation  Is  rapidly  developing  and  uti- 
lizing its  tremendous  outdoor  recreational 
resoiuce,  especially  that  portion  of  the  re- 
source that  is  water-oriented,  without  know- 
ing the  total  scope  of  the  resource,  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  being  developed,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  resource  and  how  it  can  be 
classified,  rated  and  evaluated,  preserved 
and  improved.  Public  acquisition  of  key 
lands  is  important,  but  even  more  essential 
is  the  wise  and  efficient  management  of  both 
private  and  public  recreational  resources  al- 
ready available. 

Rivers  and  their  watersheds  extend  from 
the  high  interior  mountains  to  the  coastal 
plains,  bisecting  major  ecological  areas.  A 
river  channel  and  its  watershed  are  insepa- 
rable ecological  entities  transcending  the 
boiindaries  of  national  parks  and  forests, 
private  and  public  land,  municipality, 
county,  and  State.  The  ecological  imity  of 
the  channel  and  its  shore  environment  must 
be  considered  In  recreation  use.  planning, 
and  development.  Misuse  of  the  watersheds 
«'  drainage  areas  adversely  affects  the  chan- 
nel water  as  well  as  the  many  environmental 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
recreation  activities.  The  tame  applies  to 
the  water  Itself  and  Its  reciprocating  influ- 
ence on  purely  shore  forms  of  recreation 
activity.  This  becomes  readily  apparent 
when  the  criteria  presented  in  the  evalua- 
tion forms  are  studied.  Because  of  this, 
river  system  recreational  resources  must  be 
considered  as  a  complex  rather  than  singly. 
For  example,  it  is  not  enough  to  consider 
fishing  alone.  Other  activities  such  as  boat- 
ing, swimming,  hunting,  picnicking,  and 
camping,  with  their  corresponding  resources 
must  be  simultaneously  considered  as  they 
represent  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
overall  river  system  recreation  resource. 

Recreation  use  in  tiirn  must  be  coordinated 
with  other  water  uses  such  as  municipal. 
Indiistrlal,  waste,  transportation,  power  pro- 
duction, flood  control,  and  irrigation.    From 


a  recreation  standpoint,  however,  the  prim* 
and  urgent  need  U  to  classify,  inventory  ^J 
evaluate  our  rivers  and  streamB  on  a  h^w. 
of  their  present  condition  and  use  so  a!mt 
resource  managers  can  plan  for  their  <»m 
mum  use  and  can  compare  recreation  with 
other  uses.  This  will  provide  a  foundatlm 
of  fact  for  the  preservation  and  manageniMt 
of  these  undocumented  and  already  deterl 
orating  resources  and  it  Is  essential  for  <U»I 
criminate  acquisition  of  additional  recres 
tional  land  and  water  In  the  future,  in  thii 
paper  we  have  proposed  a  recreation  ciu- 
sificatlon  and  a  systematic  method  of  inven- 
torying  and  evaluating  river  system  recreal 
tional  resources.  Our  purpose  U  to  indicate 
some  necessary  steps  and  to  present  meth- 
odology for  getting  the  job  done.  The  system 
proposed  is  only  a  start  and  must  be  «. 
plored.  altered,  and  perfected  In  the  proce* 
of  appljring  It  to  the  task. 
.  The  field  of  outdoor  recreation  has  re- 
celved  great  stimulus  In  the  past  few  yean 
from  the  establishment  of  the  President'! 
Committee  on  Outdoor  Recreation  in  June 
1958.  from  the  report  of  this  Committee  to 
President  Kennedy,  and  finally  from  the 
creation  of  the  new  Outdoor  Recreation 
Bureau  under  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

1.    A    RECSCATIONAL    CUiSSmCATION 

In  order  to  inventory  and  evaluate  water 
bodies  available  or  potentially  avaUable  for 
recreation  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  cU*- 
slflcation.  Rivers  and  streams  can  be  clss- 
Bifled  according  to  size  and  according  to 
condition  and  use.  They  can  be  evaluated 
for  quality  on  a  basis  of  specific  criteria  or 
characteristics  of  the  resource.  "ITie  terma 
"excellent,"  "good."  "fair."  and  "poor"  qual- 
ity.  as  used  on  the  evaluation  fcxms.  desig- 
nate these  attributes.  The  term  "quality," 
when  used  in  a  general  sense,  refers  to 
excellence. 

Size 

R.  H.  Horton  '  proposed  what  he  termed 
the  stream  order.  A  first-order  stream  is 
one  so  small  It  receives  no  tributary  chan- 
nels. A  stream  of  second  onler  Is  one  which 
receives  only  first-order  tributaries.  Where 
a  second-order  stream  meets  another  of  com- 
parable size  or  order  It  becomes  a  third-order 
stream.  Leopold  and  Klnnison*  proposed 
10  orders  and  classified  under  these  orders 
most  of  the  streams  of  the  United  States. 
From  such  a  list  (table  1)  an  estimate  can 
be  made  of  channel  lengths  or  river  seg- 
ments of  various  sizes  available  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Table  1. — Relation  Of  stream  order  to  the 
number  of  streams  in  the  United  States, 
their  average  length  and  drainage  area 
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Order 

Number 

Averafre 
length 

(miles) 

Mean 

dratnaxo 

area  (square 

miles) 

ToUl 
length 
(miles) 

1 

1,572,000 

352,000 

80.000 

18,  ZW 

4.170 

94H 

206 

41 

8 

1 

1.0 

2.3 

6.3 

12.0 

28.0 

64.0 

147.0 

338.0 

777.0 

1.790.0 

1 

4.75 

23 

109 

S18 

Z4«0 

11,700 

U.A00 

264.000 

1,250,000 

1,672,000 
809,000 
424,000 
219,000 
116,000 
61  000 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

30  000 

8 

14  000 

9 

6,200 
1,800 

10 

Total.. 

3.263,000 

'^ 

(1)  Definition  used  Is  that  of  Strahler;  e.g.,  orler  2 
defines  the  length  segment  between  Junction  upstream 
o(  order  1  channels  and  junction  downstream  with  an 
order  2  channel. 


I  Horton,  R.  A..  1946.  Bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America,  vol.  M,  pp.  276- 
370. 

'  Leopold.  L.  B.,  and  Klnnison.  H.  B.,  1963. 
Water  for  Recreation:  Values  and  Opportu- 
nities. 


The  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
3ra£oe  In  Texas  would  be  streams  of  tiae  Sth 
order  while  the  Mississippi  is  considered  a 
lOth-order  stream. 

Under  this  type  of  claaslficstlon  a  chani>el 
of  the  fourth  order  averages  about  100  feet 
in  width  and  drains  about  100  square  miles 
of  land.  This  mlgbt  be  considered  the  small- 
est channel  size  having  substantial  recrea- 
tion value.  Table  1  indicates  that  there  are 
219,000  miles  of  order  fovir  river  channels  in 
the  United  States.  The  total  mileage  of 
4tb  to  10th  order  channels  is  448,(X)0  miles. 
It  is  apparent  that  streams  and  rivers 
provide  an  enormous  potential  for  water- 
oriented  recreation. 

Condition  and  use 

Not  all  waterways  have  the  same  recrea- 
tional potential  since  the  kind  of  recreation 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors  such  as  the 
purity  of  the  water,  the  type  of  stream  or 
river,  uses  of  the  water  and  watershed,  and 
the  character  of  the  shore  envlrcximent.' 
Some  entire  river  systems  have  high  recrea- 
tion potential  while  only  portions  of  others 
can  be  utilized.  In  general,  rivers  and 
streams  with  channels  of  the  fourth  order 
and  larger  can  be  grouped  into  four  major 
classes  with  regard  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  main  channel  and  watershed  have  been 
manipulated  by  man.    These  are : 

1.  Wild  rivers:  Those  that  are  free  of  im- 
poundments and  inaccessible  except  by  trail. 
These  streams  and  their  watersheds  are  es- 
sentially primitive.  They  furnish  a  dispersed 
wilderness- typte  recreation.  Few  such  rivers 
exist  today. 

2.  Semlwild  rivers:  Those  accessible  in 
places  by  roads  but  with  watersheds  still 
largely  In  primitive  coiuUtlon  and  ahore- 
llnes  undevelcq[>ed.  They  furnish  semiwil- 
demess-type  recreation  for  small  groups. 

3.  Semlhamessed;  developed  rivers:  Those 
readily  accessible  by  road,  impounded  or  di- 
verted In  their  lower  stretches  with  devel- 
oped shorelines  including  urban  develop- 
ment and  characterized  by  heavy  land  use 
on  the  watersheds.  Extensive  parts  of  the 
up];>er  reaches  are  still  unlm  pounded  and 
undeveloped. 

4.  Harnessed:  developed  rivers:  Those 
rivers  that  are  either  largely  harnessed 
through  impoundments  and/or  with  highly 
developed  watersheds  and  shorelines.  They 
are  characterized  by  impoundments,  struc- 
tures, artlflcal  channeling,  dyking,  and  vary- 
ing degrees  of  pollution.  Though  developed, 
they  may  have  extensive  stretches  of  water 
and  shoreline  highly  valuable  or  potentially 
valuable  for  recreation. 

The  primary  function  of  wUd  rivers  Is  the 
protection  of  watersheds  and  scientific,  edu- 
cational, and  particularly  recreational  use. 
Recreation  is  wilderness  type  and  unique. 
Travel  by  hiking,  horseback  riding,  or  boat- 
ing Is  necessary  to  reach  and  enjoy  these 
waters.  In  the  West  they  are  Important 
if  not  essential  to  dude  ranching.  The 
water  resource  can  be  utilized  in  many  ways 
further  down  the  major  river  system. 

The  recreation  function  of  semlwild  rivers 
is  similar  to  wild  rivers.  They  are.  however, 
more  accessible,  and  recreation,  though  of 
unu-sual  quality.  Is  not  of  the  wilderness 
type.  With  proper  planning  there  can  be 
more  use  of  these  rivers  and  their  scenic 
watersheds  for  hunting,  fishing,  boating, 
and  camping  without  abusing  the  resource. 
Impoundments  should  be  small  or  perhaps 
altogether  avoided  except  in  cases  where  the 
natural  watershed  is  not  stable. 

The  semlharneased,  developed  river  has 
potential  for  dispersed  recreation,  and  for 
mass  recreation  including  recreation  devel- 
opment sites.     The  realization  of  the  recre- 


'  Craighead,  J.  J.,  and  Craighead,  F.  C.  Jr. 
Water  and  Outdoor  BecreaUon.  Testimony 
before  the  Senate  Select  Cocnmlttee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources.  Missoula,  Mont. 


atlon  potential  depends  upon  managing  the 
water  and  watersheds  in  such  a  way  that 
the  condition  of  the  water,  its  biota,  and  the 
immediate  shore  environment  are  not  ad- 
versely affected  for  recreation. 

The  harnessed,  developed  rivers  offer  tre- 
mendous potential  opportunities  for  mass 
outdoor  recreation.  These  are  generaUy  the 
lower  portions  of  a  river  system  located  close 
to  the  users.  The  present  recreation  use 
is  usually  of  poor  or  mediocre  quality.  These 
rivers  and  their  shorelines.  If  managed  for 
their  recreational  resources  could  provide 
large  and  varied  recreational  opportunities 
for  expanding  urban  populations.  Pollution. 
Uttering.  Inadequate  access,  and  Inadequate 
public  ownership  are  major  drawbacks  that 
must  be  remedied. 

Ecological  subclasses 

These  four  major  classes  can  be  further 
subdivided  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  ecological 
conditions.  A  wild  river  meandering  through 
a  brackish  water  swamp  would  have  entirely 
different  recreation  potential  than  a  white 
water  stream  spilling  through  moiintaln 
country.  The  same  appUes  to  the  other  three 
classes.  In  a  nationwide  Inventory  It  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  subclasses  based  on 
ecological  criteria.  These  in  general  woiUd 
reflect  the  quality  of  the  land  and  water 
for  recreational  purposes.  Thus  the  first 
step  in  a  national  Inventory  would  Involve 
cataloging  stream  and  river  channels  flrst 
by  size,  second  by  condition  and  use.  and 
third  by  a  combination  of  both.  In  general 
the  larger  channels  with  the  least  misuse 
would  possess  the  greatest  water-based  rec- 
reation potential. 

The  waterways  placed  in  these  classes  and 
subclasses  must  be  rated,  evaluated,  and  as- 
signed a  quality  designation.  Many  factors, 
both  objective  and  subjective,  determine  this 
quality. 

11.     INVENTORYING    RESOUKCES    AND    EVALUATING 
QUAUTT 

We  can  evaluate  an  entire  stream  or  any 
desired  unit  of  a  stream  or  watershed  \islng 
the  detailed  rating  procedures  we  have  de- 
veloped (see  inventory  and  evaluation 
forms ) .  Both  the  inventory  and  the  evalu- 
ation are  conducted  on  an  acreage  basis. 
The  area  evaluated  can  range  in  size  from  an 
entire  stream  and  watershed  to  a  stream 
and  shore  section  of  only  a  mile  or  less.  The 
first  step  is  to  delimit  the  area  or  unit  to  be 
evaluated.  Where  a  recreational  resource, 
for  example  hunting,  has  been  subdivided 
into  big  game,  small  game,  and  waterfowl 
habitat  (see  hunting  evaluation  form),  the 
inventory  can  be  expressed  in  actual  land  or 
water  acres  as  well  as  In  resource  acres. 
Where  big  game,  small  game,  and  waterfowl 
acreages  overlap  and  their  totals  exceed  the 
actual  land  acreage,  they  are  referred  to  as 
resource  acres.  This  constitutes  only  part  of 
the  task  as  neither  acre-feet  of  water  or 
resource  acres  can  alone  express  the  quality 
relation. 

Quality  evaluation 

An  evaluation  of  quality  for  any  desired 
area,  such  as  a  10-mlle  stretch  of  stream  and 
the  surrounding  shore  drainage,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  rating  the  area  with  a  set  of  se- 
lected criteria  considered  essential  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  specific  recreational  activ- 
ity and  resource  such  as  Ashing,  boating,  and 
hunting.  Thus.  If  the  hunting  resource  is 
to  be  evaluated,  the  hunting  evaluation  form 
is  used.  If  fishing  and  boating  are  signifi- 
cant the  proper  forms  are  used  to  evaluate 
these  resources  tar  the  designated  area  as 
well.  In  this  system  of  evaluation,  quality  is 
determined  by  a  combination  of  characteris- 
tics and  the  values  used  to  rate  quality  are 
both  objective  and  subjective.  Thus  some 
criteria  pertain  largely  to  tangible  compo- 
nents of  the  environment,  while  others  re- 
late to  Intangible  values  associated  with 
recreational  activity  In  the  environment. 
The  result  is  an  evaluation  of  a  particular 


recreational  resource  hi  its  broadest 

a   physical    and    blotlc    entity    as   well    as    a 

human  activity. 

Rating  eriterim 

All  recreational  activities  are  an  interac- 
tion between  people  and  a  suitable  environ- 
ment.' The  term  "recreational  rsBOuree" 
refers  to  this  interaction  of  people  and  en- 
vironment which  creates  fishing,  hunting, 
boating,  and  other  recreation  activities.  For 
this  reason  we  will  refer  interchangeably  to 
hunting,  fishing,  and  boating  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  physical  environment  to  mean  the  rec- 
reational resource.  A  perusal  of  the  three 
evaluation  forms  reveal  that  certain  charac- 
teristics are  common  to  all  the  resources 
being  rated  and  that  these  characteristics  can 
be  designated  as  rating  criteria.  These  crite- 
ria are:  environmental  effect,  populations, 
success  or  satisfaction.  accesslbUlty.  crowd- 
ing, research  and  management,  seasons,  con- 
flicts, size,  habitat,  pollution  or  Uttering,  haz- 
ards and  barriers.  Each  of  these  criteria  has 
a  somewhat  different  relationship  to  the  par- 
ticular resource — fishing,  boating,  or  hunt- 
ing, and  this  is  clarified  by  the  descriptive 
choices  offered  in  the  evaluating  f onxu. 

in  order  to  provide  unlforaalty,  differen- 
tiate between  degrees  of  quality,  and  to  per- 
mit comparison  of  rated  units  of  a  given 
resource  it  Is  essential  that  the  rating  be  ex- 
pressed using  a  common  denominator.  This 
is  achieved  by  assigning  each  criterion  m&z- 
Imlum  numerical  values.  For  example,  the 
population  criterion  on  the  fishing  resource 
form  is  given  a  maximiun  value  of  5  and 
accessibility  3.  Thus  the  evaluator  scores 
the  various  criteria  separately  and  the  sum 
of  these  numerical  scores  is  a  measure  or 
indication  of  the  quality  of  the  particular 
recreation  resource.  The  maximum  score 
that  could  possibly  be  attained  for  a  fishing 
resource  on  this  basts  Is  44. 

Qualiij/  designation 

This  total  score  Is  then  expreaaed  by  a 
quality  designation  of  "Excellent,"  "Good," 
"Pair,"  or  "Poor."  Two  different  units  or 
areas  can  be  given  different  cocnblnatknis  of 
numerical  ratings,  yet  both  receive  the  same 
quality  designation. 

The  fixed  numerical  values  of  the  criteria 
reflect  the  relative  Importance  of  each  crite- 
rion as  pcu-ts  or  characterlsUes  of  the  re- 
source. The  established  mlnlmam  ratings 
that  designate  "Excellent."  "Good,"  "Fair." 
or  "Poor"  are  only  approximate  ratings  and 
leeway  In  their  use  Is  reserved  to  the 
evaluator. 

The  total  scores  for  any  resource  for  the 
same  unit  of  water  and  shore  environment 
can  be  averaged  to  give  a  recreational  re- 
source rating.  Ratings  of  separate  units  can 
also  be  averaged  to  rate  an  entire  river 
system. 

As  stated  earlier,  both  an  objective  and  a 
subjective  approach  is  deemed  essential  to 
proper  evaluation  but  wherever  {xtssible  the 
criteria  have  been  made  objective.  The 
evaluator  must  utilize  data  and  infomiatlon 
gathered  through  research,  administrative 
studies.  management  Inventories,  and 
through  direct  observaticxi  and  investiga- 
tion. The  quality  designations,  therefore, 
provide  more  than  a  quality  rating.  They 
are  a  record  of  the  condition  of  the  re- 
source, its  assets,  its  limitations.  Its  trend. 
and  its  changes.  The  data,  if  carefully  gath- 
ered and  Interpreted,  will  indicate  proper 
recreational  use  and  the  management  pro- 
grams needed.  Present  evattiatloDs  when 
compared  with  future  ones  will  reveal  the 
effectiveness  of  past  or  existing  management 
practices.  Thus  the  evaluatioci  prorldea  the 
basis  and  the  starting  point  for  eflaetlve. 
comprehensive,  and  enlightened  management 


•  Craighead.  F.  C,  Jr.,  Outdoor  Recreation 
Research.  The  Naturalist  magaalne.  vol.  9.  Mo. 
a.  Glacier.  Land  of  Shining  Mountains,  ppi. 
23  to  27,  S  lUmtratlons. 
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of  our  atreams  and  watersheds  for  multi- 
purpose recreational  use. 

m.    DISCX7SSION  OF  RATTNC  CRTTXKIA  FOB 
DKTDUCINING  QITAUTT 

On  the  evaluation  forms  a  number  of 
choices  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
evaluator.  In  some  Instances  he  must  make 
mental  comparisons  between  the  area  under 
consideration  and  others  with  which  he  Is 
familiar.  For  this  reason  evaluators  should 
preferably  have  a  wide  background  of  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand  the  method 
tends  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  need  for 
past  experience  and  technical  competence  In 
all  fields  Involved. 

Environmental  effect 

The  general  scenic  or  esthetic  tone  or 

mood  of  an  area  and  Its  effect  on  the  eval- 
uator Is  rated.  Often  this  effect  Is  the 
result  of  experiencing  certain  kinds  of  value 
or  beauty  whose  physical  components  are 
combinations  of  water,  sky,  rock  and  soil 
formation,   vegetation,   light  patterns,   and 

effects  of  the  elements.  Wildlife  variety  and 
abundance  are  considered  a  part  of  the  en- 
vironmental effect.  The  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  enjoy  wildlife  adds  pleasure  to 
recreation  activities.  The  inclusion  of  en- 
vironmental   effect    as    a    rating    criterion 

presupposes  that  the  esthetic  effect  of  the  en- 
vironment or  surroundings  contribute  meas- 
urablllty  In  providing  fishing,  hunting,  and 
boating  satisfaction  and  thus  must  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  quality  of  the 
resource.  Natiiral  beauty  is  a  ptut  of  the 
mold  that  has  shaped  man  down  through 
the  ages.  It  may  well  be  necessary  to  his 
continued  progress  and  welfare.  It  is  most 
certainly  an  important  consideration  in  out- 
door recreation. 

Populations 
High,  moderate,  and  low  population  den- 
sities are  used  as  an  index  to  rate  fish  and 
game  populations.  Wherever  poeslble  ratings 
should  be  based  on  censuses,  relative  abun- 
dance counts,  hunter  kill  statistics,  creel 
census  data,  and  other  indexes  of  abundance. 
Where  population  data  are  available  from 
State  or  Federal  agencies,  research  bulletins, 
or  management  reports,  the  figures  used  in 
the  evaluation  shoiild  be  recorded  as  well 
as  the  references.  Populations  can  change 
relatively  quickly  and  drastically.  Specific 
and  accurate  figures  or  estimates  are  val- 
uable for  future  comparisons. 

Success  or  satisfaction 

A  choice  of  success  or  satisfaction  is  given 
here  because  hunter  or  fisherman  success 
figures  will  not  be  avaUable  for  aU  areas 
evaluated.  Success  ratios  should  be  used 
when  available.  They  are  often  expressed  as 
an  average  niunber  of  fish  taken  per  hour, 
per  trip  or  per  acre;  as  a  success  ratio  of  so 
many  ducks  per  hunter  day  or  a  deer  hunter 
success  of  a  certain  percent.  Hunting,  boat- 
ing or  fishing  satisfaction  when  used  may 
have  to  be  estimated  or  obtained  through 
interview  or  field  observation.  Generally 
speaking,  the  satisfaction  is  high  when  the 
catch  or  kill  is  high  but  there  are  times  of 
high  fishing  and  hunting  satisfaction  when 
the  kill  or  catch  Is  low. 

Accessibility 

This  criterion  is  intended  to  evaluate  the 
degree  to  which  accessibility  is  appropriate 
rather  than  the  relative  ease  with  which  the 
areas  may  be  reached.  Recreation  quality 
may  be  decreased  if  entire  shorelines,  water- 
sheds, or  water  areas  are  too  accessible  by 
road.  The  suitability  of  access  has  been 
considered  in  constructing  the  river  system 
classification  but  should  be  evaluated  here 
in  greater  detail.  Adequate  access  may  con- 
sist of  roads  in  one  area  and  only  trails  in 
another. 

CrotDding 
Crowded   conditions   are   those  where   too 
many  people  tend  to  decrease  the  enjoyment 
for  all,  where  safety  of  participants  becomes 


a  problem  and  where  actual  conflict  may 
exist.  The  practice  of  good  technique  Is 
often  Impaired.  Crowding  is.  of  course,  a 
relative  condition  but  the  extremes  are  read- 
ily recognized. 

Research  and  management 
This  reflects  the  value  of  scientific  data 
and  its  effective  application  toward  the  goal 
of  optimum  management  of  the  recreation 
resources.  The  quality  at  fishing,  boating, 
and  hunting  activities  and  resources  are  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  upon  research 
and  management.  This  will  become  a  more 
Important  factor  as  recreation  use  and  pres- 
sures increase,  thus  in  general  the  resource 
is  rated  higher  if  it  is  wisely  managed  than 
if  it  is  not.  Specific  information  relative 
to  this  criterion  can  be  obtained  through 
state  fish  and  game  departments,  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  other  public 
agencies. 

Season 

Legally  established  seasons  affect  recrea- 
tion activities  and  resources.  Hunting  sea- 
sons for  any  given  area  are  not  always  fav- 
orable to  hunters  nor  do  they  always  insure 
proper  management.  Often  political  rather 
than  technical  considerations  predominate. 
Some  seasons  may  not  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate harvest  of  flsh  or  game.  Other  sea- 
sons may  coincide  with  unpleasant  weather 
conditions.  The  natural  length  of  the  sea- 
son as  in  boating  la  also  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. Long  seasons  should  normally  rate 
higher  than  short  ones. 

Conflicts 

Other  recreation  activities  as  well  as  other 
land  and  water  uses  often  conflict  with  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  or  boating  activities;  or  adversely 

affect  a  particular  recreation  resource.  Such 
conflicts  should  be  recognleed  and  evaluated. 
Their  effect  may  become  more  pronounced 
in  the  future. 

Size 

The  units  of  water  and  watershed  to  be 
evaluated  may  vary  greatly  in  size.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  larger  units  provide 
greater  opportunities  and  should  receive 
higher  ratings.  Small  areas  are  more  sub- 
ject to  exploitations  and  disturbances. 
Habitat 

Optimum  flsh  and  game  populations  are 
dependent  upon  good  habitat.  The  abun- 
dance or  dearth  of  habitat  requirements- 
food,  cover,  water,  and  space  can  be  observed 
or  measured.  Factors  such  as  the  popula- 
tion itself,  plant  successional  changes,  over- 
grazing, soil  erosion,  and  other  natural 
manmade  disturbances  wiU  alter  the  favor- 
ableness  of  habitat  for  different  species. 
Limiting  factors,  habitat  condition,  and  trend 
Should  be  noted  or  measured  and  then  eval- 
uated. 

Pollution  and  littering 
Littering  and  pollution  detract  fiom  the 
quality  of  the  recreation  activity.  Where 
industrial  or  domestic  pollution  occurs  to 
the  extent  that  fish  life  cannot  survive  or 
fishing  and  boating  is  made  unpleasant  or 
unsafe,  such  waters  would  be  rated  low. 
The  extent  of  pollution  can  be  determined 
tlu-ough  observations.  Interviews,  checking 
of  private  and  public  records,  and  through 
tests    such    as    dissolved    oxygen    content. 

Public  Health  authorities  often  are  familiar 
with  pollution  conditions,  have  established 
pollution  criteria  for  certain  streams  and 
operate  pollution  sampling  stations.  Data 
on  dissolved  oxygen,  conform  bacteria 
count,  turbidity,  pH.  and  other  conditions 
can  be  obtained  through  this  service.  The 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  publishes  and  can  provide  in- 
formation on  stream  flow,  chemical  charac- 
ter of  water,  silting  and  other  conditions. 
Hazards  and  barriers 
Hazards,  barriers  and  obstacles  may  either 
detract  or  add  to  the  quality  of  a  particular 
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recreation  activity.  Rocks  and  rapids  m. 
add  zest  to  canoeing  but  interfere  wjif 
motorboating.  Logjams  may  present  serioB^ 
hazards  to  boats,  but  provide  exceUent  cowH 
for  flsh.  Extensive  windfall  may  detrtrt 
from  big  game  hunting  but  provide  oj^ 
sary  sanctuary  for  the  game.  HazardTsM 
obstacles   should   be   rated    accordingly. 

IV.    DETERMINING    PERKIS8IBLE    VSX 

After  the  Nation's  river  system  recrea 
tlonal  resources  have  been  classified  Inven" 
torled  and  evaluated,  then  the  task  remain^ 
of  determining  permissible  use  or  the  recre 
ational  carrying  capacity  of  the  various  river 
system  resources  evaluated.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  no  carrying  capacity  flgur^j 
available  for  any  of  our  streams  or  rivers 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  outdoor  recreation  uae 
any  given  area  or  resource  can  provide  with- 
out destroying  or  impairing  the  physical  re^ 
sources  or  adversely  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  benefits  or  values  received.  Recreational 
capacity  figures,  when  obtained,  will  show 
the  degree  of  utilization  of  a  resource,  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  comparison  of  use.  and  are 
necessary  to  compute  the  recreational  re- 
source needed  to  satisfy  a  known  or  projected 
demand. 

V.    COMPARING     RECRKATIONAL    USE    WITH    OTRB 
T7SES 

There  is  a  very  real  and  a  growing  need  to 
express  certain  recreational  values  or  re- 
sources of  river  systems  in  dollar  terms.  ThU 
applies  particularly  to  the  semiharnessed,  de- 
veloped rivers  and  to  the  harnessed,  de- 
veloped rivers  where  there  are  sharply  com- 
peting Claims  on  the  use  of  the  resources. 
We  have  not  yet  developed  an  adequate 
method  or  methods  for  doing  this.    Onc« 

recreation  carrying  capacities  have  been  de- 
termined it  wiU  be  feasible  to  use  these  fig- 
ures to  assign  or  compute  a  dollar  value  for 
any  particular  resource  unit.  If  recreational 
capacities  are  expressed  in  units  of  time 
(man-days)  and  related  units  of  resource* 
are  expressed  in  units  of  area  (acres)  then 
we  can  express  a  relation  between  time  and 
recreational  resource  acres  or  the  interaction 
between  man  and  a  suitable  recreational  en- 
vironment. 

The  next  logical  step  in  assigning  values  to 
the  recreational  resource  then  would  be  to 
assume  that  the  benefits  or  satisfactions  that 
accrue  to  the  Individual  during  a  recreational 
day  are  to  a  large  extent  inherent  in  the  en- 
vironment, since  he  seeks  a  particular  en- 
vironment for  the  recreational  value  It  offers. 
This  would  mean  that  the  average  dollar 
value  of  a  recreatlonist's  time  can  be  used 
to  measure  the  dollar  value  of  the  resource 
and  on  an  acreage  basis  if  necessary. 

Lowell  Sumner  =  applied  a  straight-time 
wage  rate  computation  to  all  Alaska  vaca- 
tionists irrespective  of  occupation,  sex,  age, 
or  color  to  determine  the  monetary  value  of 
a  recreation  day.  The  straight  wage  ap- 
proach results  in  a  high  value  per  recrea- 
tion day  but  It  has  merit  in  that  many  peo- 
ple consciously  and  willingly  forgo  the 
money  they  could  make  had  they  not  used 
this  time  in  seeking  recreation.  Also,  be- 
cause the  individual  makes  this  choice  he  U 
considering  all  the  values  involved — both 
tangible  and  Intangible. 

An  Important  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
emphasize  In  outdoor  water-oriented  recrea- 
tion the  need  to  recognize,  measure,  and 
manage  for  quality.  In  assigning  dollar 
values  we  must  recognize  the  dilemma  of 
using  man-days  or  visitor -days  as  related  to 
acreage  In  evaluating  areas  such  as  a  wilder- 
ness stream  and  watershed  or  a  unique  or 
outstanding  canyon  where  actual  use  statis- 
tics may  be  low  but  quality  of  recreation 
high.  Increased  economic  value  tends  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  greater  intensity  of  use: 
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yet  the  quality  of  recreational  activities  such 
as  fishing,  hunting,  or  canoeing  diminish 
with  rising  use  intensity. 

In  respect  to  our  wild  and  semlwlld  rivers, 
we  should  probably  not  attempt  to  assign  a 
dollar  evaluation  but  let  the  quality  speak 
for  itself.  There  is  a  great  unmeasured 
value  in  an  uncrowded  minority-type  recrea- 
tion that  embodies  the  very  principles  of  our 


democratic  free  enterprise  society.  It  should 
be  emphaslaed  here  that  minority  use  is  not 
special  interest  use.  The  opix>rtunlty  la 
available  to  all.  The  present-day  trend  is  to 
minimise  this  type  of  recreation,  putting 
emphasis  on  use  statistics  as  an  indicator  of 
successful  and  proper  administration  of  out- 
door recreation  resources.  The  classiflca- 
tlon,  evaluation  and  rating  system  we  have 


proposed  emphasises  the  qtialltative  aspect 
of  the  water  resource  and  its  esthetic  role, 
yet  properly  recognizes  that  use  statistics  and 
total  quantity  of  the  resource  are  also  im- 
portant considerations  in  a  nation  where 
mass  recreation  is  well  established  and  pro- 
vides stimulation  to  the  national  economy, 
and  important  financial  returns  to  regional 
and  local  economies. 


River  system  recreational  evaluation — Inventory  and  evaluation 

BOATING    RESOURCE 

INVKNTORT 

Name  of  stream  or  watershed - l*:>to 

NunilH-r  of  unit  Map  reference Evaluator  (name) 

I>ocalionand  description  of  river  system  unit • 


Kecreational  classification  of  stream  or  watershrd  - 

length  of  stream  (miles)  Aveniffe  stn^iim  width  (chains)  

Stream  acrw:  >  Fast  water Stillwater Total 

Reservoir  a<Tes:  Stillwater 

Total  acres  of  boating  waters  In  unit Total  boating  resource  acres 


EV.M,IAT10.V 

Instructions:  Rate  the  following  (12)  criteria  but  do  not  store  higher  than  maximum 
of  assigned  ratings— the  higher  tne  quality  the  higher  the  score.  All  the  numerical 
values  from  maximum  to  (0)  may  be  used  in  order  to  correctly  express  the  true  situation. 
Each  unit  of  water  suitable  for  boating  should  be  evaluated  separately  for  canoeing, 

foW-boatlng,  and  rafting  Cc).  or  for  motorboating,  sailing,  rowing,  and  water  skiing 
(m).     If  ft  stretch  or  unit  of  stream  is  evaluated  for  both,  the  total  scores  can  be  treat<«d 

i*parately  or  averaged.    In  either  («se  the  total  score  or  final  score  is  a  measurement  of 
the  quality  of  the  recreational  tx>atinf;  resource  of  a  designated  unit  of  water. 


Final  scor. 


(c) 


(m) 


Quality 

designation 


Fast  or  running  water. 

Still  water 

Fast  and  still 


EftttWlshed  ratings  (minimum): 

ExoeUent 38 

Good 27 

Fair 17 

Poor Below  17 

DKrrNITIONS 

Fast  wat<'r  Includes  rivers  and  streams  with  a  noticeable  current,  rapids,  and  white 
water.  Still  water  Includes  re.servolrs,  lakes,  and  large  stretches  or  expanse*  of  shiepLsh 
or  slow-moving  streams  and  rivers. 


1  Miles  X  average  width  (chains)  X  8=stream  acres. 
Rate  the  following  criteria: 


=  Svimner,  Lowell,  1956.  Your  Stake  In 
Alaska's  Wildlife  and  Wilderness.  Reprinted 
from  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  Dec.  17. 


Assigned 
ratings 

Score 

(C) 

(m) 

POLLTTION 

1.  a.  The  water  is  clear  and  clean  with  no  pollution. 

6 

4 

3 
0-1 

5 
3 

0-1 

4 

4 

0-3 

4 
3 

0-1 

b.  The   water    is   somewhat   contamin.ited   and 
sometimes  muddy  or  turbid 

e.  The  water  is  lightly  polluted  and  often  muddy 
or  turbid .  . 

«J.  The  water  is  highly  polluted 

ENVIRONMENT 

2.  a.  The  envirouinent  (including  w;iter,  land,  and 
wildlife)  Is  spectacular.  Inspirational,  unique, 
highly  scenic,  or  challenging 

b.  The  environment  is  either  pleasing,  stimulat- 
ing, scenic.  Interesting,  and/or  relaxing 

c.  The  environment  is  not  as  above  but  either 
drab,    ordinary,    uninteresting,    .siwUed,   or 
quite  artificial  in  ap[x>arance 

SUCCESS  OB  SATTSF.\CnOK 

1.  8.  The  water  Is  "white  water"  or  rapids  tliat  pro- 
vide unusual  boating  adventure,  challenge, 
Isolation,  an  experiencing  of  numerous  In- 
tangible values  or  .satisfactions.     (Example: 
Hells  Canyon  of  Snake  or  Salmon  River) 

b.  The  water  is  "still,"  expan.slve,  Isolated,  unu- 
sual, providing  for  extensive  journeys  and  the 
experiencing  of  numerous  Intangible  vedues 
or  satisfactions 

c.  The  wafer  is  not  as  above  or  onlv  partially  .'w  ... 

SIZE 

4.  a.  The  boating  water  is  large  enough  In  area,  or 
length,  width,  and  volume  of  water  to  so- 
commodate  considerable  use      .  .      . . 

b.  Tlie  boating  water  Is  intermediate  In  slie 

c.  The  boating  water  is  small  for  the  activity 
checked 

River  sygtcm  recreational  evaluation,  etc. — CoDtinued 

Rate  the  following  criteria: 


Assigned 
ratings 


Sears 


5.  a.  Shoreline  habitat  providing  good  undeveloped 

or  developed  camp  and   picnic  sites  and 
opportunities  for  varied  recreation  activities 

is  plentiful -. 

b.  .Such    shoreline    habitat    with    accompanying 

recreation  opportunities  is  rather  limited  or 
of  only  fair  quality 

c.  Shoreline  habitat  with  recreational  opportu- 

nities ore  scarce  or  lacking,  poor  or  spoiled.. . 

ACCESSIsaiTT 

6.  a.  The  water  is  appropriately  accessible  for  the 

type  of  boating  being  rated 

b.  The  water  is  not  sufficiently  accessible  for  the 

boating  use  being  rated 

c.  The  water  is  too  accessible 


HAZARDS   AND/OB   BARRIERS 

a.  During  season  of  use  there  are  few,  if  any,  ob- 

stacles and  haiards  (rocks,  mudflats,  sand- 
bars, floating  and  submerged  logs  or  vegeta- 
tion, Strong  winds,  etC.)  interfering  with  the 
activities  checked 

b.  There  arc  hazards  and  obstacles  such  as  rapids, 

currents,  rocks,  or  cold  water  that  enhance 
the  activity  checked 

c.  There  are  obstacles  and  hazards  that  detract 

from  the  pleasure  and'or  safety  of  boating 

d.  Obstacles  and  hazards  very  definitely  interfere 

wit!)  boating .' 


8E.«.SONS 

8.  a.  The   Ixiatine  season   is   long  and   favorable 
throughout 

b.  The  tx)ating  season  Is  moderately  long  and  fa- 

vorable  

c.  The  boating  season  is  short  and/or  erratic  and 

unfavorable  due  to  early  winters,  adverse 
climate  or  water  temperatures,  aea.sonal 
winds,  low  water  or  water  drawdown,  floods, 
etc 


CROWDING 

9.  a.   Boating  is  not  crowded 

b.  Boating  is  crowded  In  some  areas  and/or  at 

time*  of  peak  use 

c.  General  crowded  boating  conditions  exist 


CONFLICTS 

10.  a.  There  are  few,  if  any,  recreation  or  other  u.ses 
that  conflict  with  the  boating  activity 
checked 

b.  Swimming,  fishing,  water  skiing,  other  forms 

of  boating  or  other  uses  conflict  somewhat 
with  the  boating  activity  checked 

c.  Other    recreation    activities    and  other    uses 

deflnltely  conflict  with  the  boating  activity 
checked 


MANAGEMENT 

11  a  Water  and  watershed  management  favors  boat- 
ing by  preserving  runoflj  reducing  or  pre- 
venting low-water  periods,  turbidity,  and 
manmade  drawdowns. 

b.  Management  of  water  and  watersheds  does  not 

provide  for  or  result   in  optimum   boating 
cond  itions 

c.  Rapid  runofT,  turbidity,  drawdowns,  and  very 

low  water  levels  greatly  detract  from  tx>atln|; 
pleasure  and  opportunities 


12. 


POPrLATIONS 


Fish  jwpulations  are  high 

Fish  jjopulations  are  moderate. 

Fish  populations  are  low 

Highest  possible  rating 


Total. 


0-1 


2 
0-1 


3 

2 

0-1 

3 
2 

0-1 


3 

0-1 


3 

2 
0-1 

3 

2 

0-1 


S 

2 

0-1 
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(e) 


(m) 


Comments 

References 

List  of  photographs . 
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River  system  recreational  evaluation,  e*c.-Continned  River  ^,tem  recreational  etalua Hon,  e/c.-ConUBued 

FISHINQ  RESOURCE  Rate  th«  foUowhig  criteria: 


NanMOfstzvaraorwatenhed Date 

Number  o/  mtlt Map  ntenaet Eva^tor  (name)' 

Ixwatkn  and  deacriptlan  of  river  system  unit '. 


I 


Recreational  elasslfloatlcm  0/ stream  or  watershed  ."™"" 

I^gth  0/ rtream  (niUes) Average  strMkmVfdth'l'thains)' 

Btream  aeren «  Cold  water Warm  water    .  Total 

Reservoir  acres:  Cold  water Warm  water  "    Total 

Total  acres  of  flsUng  waters  In  unit """"  


EVALUAHON 

Instructions:  Rate  the  faUowing  criteria  but  do  not  score  higher  than  maximum  of 
aaripied  ratings-the  bi^  the  quality  the  higher  the  score.  All  the  numerical 
vataM  from  maximum  to  (0)  may  be  used  in  order  to  correctly  express  the  true  situation 
7^^J^^  **"*  ''  ■  measorement  of  the  quality  of  the  recreational  fishing  resource  (not 
the  n^ery  resource).  Average  the  stream  and  reservoir  scores  when  ratine  both  in  the 
same  river  system  unit. 


MANAGEMENT— continued 

b.  The  water  and  watcrshe<ls  are  not  managed  to 

favor  fishing— the  stream  or  reservoir  en- 
vironment being  subject  to  l)oth  natural  and 
manmade  flooding,  drawdown,  turbidity, 
much  of  which  occurs  during  the  season  of 
least  uae 

c.  The  adverse  stream  comlltions  in   (bY  occiJr 

diu-ing  the  seiison  of  heaviest  use 


Btream  fishing  waters 

Reservoir  flsMng  waters. 
Fishing  waters 


Established  ratings  (minimum): 

Excellent 

Oood- 


Flnal  score 


Quality 
designation 


coN-rLirrs 

a.  There  wp  lew  If  any  recreation  uses  Ih^it  con- 

flict with  fishing 

b.  Tse  of  motorboats  and  water  skling'ajiifliet 

with  ashing  but  are  regulated 

c.  Excessive  and  unregulated  use  of  motn'rboats 

and  water  slciing  conflict  with  fisliing 


Fair 


3B 

- — 36 

^°™" """I-IIII'lBiiow  18 

DKrurmoNs 

Cold  waters  are  those  where  temperatures  range  below  70*  F.    They  sunnort  such 
n^njedes  as  trout,  salmon,  steelhead,  whiteflsh,  grayling.    Warm  waters  arc  those 

K.5?2,^'*T!^™1?  ""*5  '^^^  ^^  ^-    They  support  such  fish  species  as  ba.ss,  crappie 
DUMifiiH,  perch,  puce,  catnao.  etc.  ' 

>  Miles  X  average  width  (chahis)  X  8  -  stream  acres. 

Rate  the  ioDowlns  criteria: 


SEASONS 

.  r».  3oflsons  for  waters  being  evaluated  arc  long  and 
favomble.  Fishing  is  year  round  or  near  year 
round  by  virtue  of  a  combination  of  seasons 
(for  example,  trout  to  warm  weather  white- 
flsh continuing  through  winter)  or  due  to  no 
need  tor  a  closed  season  (for  example,  baas 
and  bluegllls  in  warm-water  lakes) 
b,  Tlw  open  season  Is  fitting  and  moderateiy'long' 
0.  Seasons  are  short  andyor  unfavorable  in  that 
they  do  not  reflect  up-to-date  manaeoment 
.practices 


Assigned 
ratines 


rOPl-LATIONS 

1.  a.  Supports  high  fish  populations  hi  good  condl- 
tloB  0/  1  or  more  species  of  the  better  warm 
water  or  cold  water  game  fUb;  or  a  moderate 
popalatioo  of  an  unusual  and  sporting  fish 
such  as  the  steelhead 

b.  Supports  a  moderate  fish  population  of  i  or 
more  better  game  species  or  a  high  popula- 
tion of  flsta  generally  considered  as  less 
desirable  game  species. 

e.  Smports  low  populations  of  game  species  or 
taiKh  to  moderate  populations  of  less  desirable 
species 

d.  Sapports  low  flisfa  populs^ionis'of  ail  khMlsI 


ETVIBONMENT 


3.  a 


The  environment  (Including  both  water  and 
land)  is  spectacular,  inspirational,  unique, 
highly  scenic 

b.  The  environment  is  either  pleiring;"  sUmn^' 

Isting,  scenic,  interesting,  relaxing;  and  not 
obvloaaly  artificial 

c.  The  environment  is  not  as  above,"bat' either' 

drab,  uninteresting,  or  quite  artificial...  . 


rOLLUTION 

The  water  is  clean  with  no  p<dlutioo  or  sUtation 
There  is  no  industrial  polluUon,  little  or  no 

domestic  pollation,  but  water  may  at  times 

be  turbid  or  muddy 

There  Is  silttog  or  excessive  organic  deeamp«K~ 

sltion  andyor  some  domestic  or  indnstml 

pollatlon 

There  is  considerable  pollution..!!!"""""'"^ 


Score 


sccnsa  oa  satis? Amo.v 

8.  a.  The  waters  provide  high  fisherman  success  per 
visit  as  Indicated  by  creel  counts,  fish  Uken 
per  nnlt  of  time,  pounds  of  fish,  etc.,  or  excel- 
lent expectation  of  success 

b.  Waters  provide  good  fishing  success' or' good 

expectation  of  success 

c.  Waters  provide  fair  fishing  success  orreasoii- 

able  ei]>ectatiou  of  succes."! 


Stream     Reservoir 


I  ACCESSIBILITY 

a.  AccesslbUity  to  fishing  waters  by  road,  trail,  or 

afoot  Is  fitting  or  appropriate 

b.  Accessibility  Is  Inadequate,  as  tor  example,' hick 

of  boat  ramps  or  access  roads  and  parking 
areas  at  large  reservoirs 

.Accessibility  Is  excessive  such  as  a  hi'ghwayor 
road  along  both  sides  of  a  stream,  a  road  com- 
pletely around  and  close  to  the  edge  of  a  lake 

.Accessibility  along  a  river  or  big  lake  is  at  plac- 
et! both  lnade<iuate  and  excessive 


c. 


2 

^-l 
i 

3 


4,  a.  The  flshtag  water  is  large  enough  to  aeeommo- 
date  considerable  use  and  can  withsttaad  fish- 
ing pressure  (river,  large  stream,  or  good  sised 

lake) 

b.  The  fishing  waters  are  sm'all  "(sinaii'ereeit' 
brook,  pond,  small  lake)  and/or  cannot  with- 
stand much  fishing  pressure  due  to  lack  of 
cover,  short  growing  season,  shallow  waters, 
etc... 


CKOWDIN'- 

10.  a.  Tlie  existing  use  is  such  th.it  crowded  Calling 
conditions  do  not  exist  and  there  is  opportu- 
nity to  get  off  by  oneself. 

b.  Fishing  is  crowded  at  certain  times  or  places 

c.  Crowded  fishing  conditions  and  conflict  be- 

tween fishermen  exist 


11.  8 


c. 


EESEAKCH   AN'D/OK    MAVAOEMEVT 

Information  is  scientifically  and  periodically 
gatliered  for  management  purposes.  Such 
Information  includes  data  on  water  condi- 
tions, fish  reproduction  and  survival,  growth 
rates,  results  of  creel  censuses,  and  percent  of 
harvesting 

Some  ash  m.'m;ig«>mcnt  information  is 'pith««d' 
but  not  regularly  or  systematically 

Fish  management  information  is  not  gathered! 

HABIT  .4  T 


i.  a. 


MAiriaxmNT 

The  water  and  watershed  reflect  good  land  and 
fish-water  management  so  that  there  is  little 
or  DO  manmade  or  natural  drawdown,  flood- 
ing, or  torbfcllty  during  the  main  season  of 
use.  Inchided  oere  are  power  surges  and 
power  and  irrigation  fhictuations 


0-2 


12.  a.  The  water  habitat  Is  such  that  natural  propaga- 
tion can  maintain  the  fish  population,  but 
some  hatchexy  slocking  may  be  required,  or 
has   Iteen   re<iulrcd.    Habitat  requirements 

are  well  filled 

b.  Habitat  requirements  are  inadcqimtei'iiaturai 
propagation  slight  or  noncxl.nent,  largely 
hatcliery  stocked.  (Where  possible  chemi- 
cal, physical,  and  biotic  water  analyses 
should  be  nm  or  results  of  such  tcyts  con- 
sidered)  _ 


SIZE   AND  CKEEL  LIMITS 

13.  a.  .'^isT  limits  and  creel  limits  conform  to  good 

fish  management  practice;" 

b.  Siie  llmit.s  and  creel  limits  do  not  confo'rn'i  to 

gr)o<l  fish  maragrment  pra<tic<'s 

Highest  possible  rating " 


Tot;il . 


Comments  and  notes. 
References 

List  of  photogrnph.s... 


Assli 


Boore 


Stream 


2 
0-1 

3 

2 
0^1 


0-1 


3 

2 

0-1 


KewTTofr 


O-I 

3 
0-1 


2 
0-1 


0-1 


0-1 
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River  system  recreational  evaluation,  etc. — Continued 

HUNTING  RESOURCE 

nrVXKTOBT 

K'ftine  of  stream  or  watershed - r>ate 

Number  of  unit Map  ref Evaluator  (name) 

L,ocation  and  description  of  river  system  unit 


River  system  rccrcationol  evaluation,  etc. — Continaed 
Rate  the  following  criteria: 


Assigned 
ratings 


iiecreationai  classification  of  stream  or  watershed 

Acres  of  hunting  area: 

Land       Water .-. Total  acres 

(Oenerai) - Big  game  hunting  habitat    

Small  game - Waterfowl _ 

Total  him  ting  resource  acres 


HABITAT -Continued 

d.  The  habitat  is  poor,  the  trend  not  down- 
ward but  factory  that  limit  populations 
are  not  readily  altered  by  management. . 


EVAIA'ATIOS 
Instructions:  Rate  the  following  criteria  for  himtinp  uri'ii  iKfnerul'  or  for  nuc  or 
tnore  tvpe'  of  huntlne  habitat  but  Qo  not  score  higher  than  inaxinnim  a.ssigned  ratinps— 
the  higher  the  quality  the  higher  the  scfire.  All  numerical  values  from  maximum 
to  (0)  may  be  used  In  order  to  correctly  express  the  true  situation.  Each  totiil  score 
is  a  me.asurement  of  the  quality  of  the  particular  hunting  habitat  (HA),  big  game 
(BO)  small  game  (SO),  waterfowl  (WF).  The  total  score  for  hunting  area  (general) 
or  an 'average  of  the  habitat  scores  is  a  measurement  and  expression  of  the  quality  of 
the  hunting  resource.  Resource  acre^  may  be  overlapping  and  Include  the  combined 
acrt'iiccs  of  one  or  more  habitats. 


Fin  a!  score 


Quahty 
designation 


Hunting  i^rea  (general) 

BiK  eame  hunting  habitat 

Sm.ill  game  huntine  habitat. 
Waterfowl  bunting  habitat.. 


5.  a. 


c. 


6.  a. 


SIZE 

Tlie  area  Ls  large  enough  to  accommodate 
considerable  use — comparable  In  site  to 
."^tale  hunting  district,  unit  county. 
large  waterfowl  concentration 

The  area  is  intermediate  in  siie  between 
{&)  and  (C) 

T!ic  hunting  area  is  small— locales  such  as 
wooded  butte,  stream  bottom,  marsh, 
etc .  

ACXTESSIBIUTT 

.\ccossiMlit  y  to  the  him  ting  area  or  areas 
hy  roa<i,  Irail.  or  afoot  is  fitting  or  appro- 
priate to  the  activity 

.^ccns.sibilit y  Ls  inadequate 

-Accessibility  is  excessive 


Established  ratings  (minimum): 

Excellent 35 

Good - 26 

Fair 18 

Poor Below  16 

nrriNmovs 
Hiuitinp  areas  (ecneral)  are  share  or  water  arca.s  supjiortlng  suflScicnt  populations 
of  one  or  more  game  species  so  that  an  incentive  exists  for  hunters  to  hunt.  Game 
may  l>e  either  big  game,  small  game,  watxrfowl,  or  a  combination.  A  big  game  hunting 
habitat  supports  such  game  species  as  elk,  mule  deer,  white  tail  deer,  moose,  mountain 
sheep,  mountain  goats,  antelope,  bear,  caribou,  javeltna,  mountain  lion. 

A  small  game  hunting  habitat  supports  species  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  grou.se, 
nuall    pheasant-s,  doves,  woodcocks,  raccoons,  foxes,  groundhogs,  coyotes,  etc. 

A.  waterfowl  hunting  hablut  supports  or  harbors  such  species  as  ducks,  geese,  coot. 
mils,  snipe. 

Rate  the  following  criteria: 


CROWDING 

\\ith  present  use  crowded  hunting  con- 
ditions and  hunter  conflict  do  not 
exist --- 

Crowded  hunting  conditions  and  hunter 
conflict  exist  in  some  parts  ol  the  area 
(close  to  roads  and  trails) 

Crowding  and  conflict  are  general 
throughout  the  area 


?.  a. 


ASkSigned 
ratings 


Score 


HA 


1   a 


POPULATIONS 

.Supports  high  game  population  of  1  or 
more  species,  and  moderate  to  low  pop- 
ulations of  a  number  of  other  si)ecies 

.^upiwrts  a  high  to  moderate  game  popu- 
lation of  at  least  1  species:  or  moderate 
population  densities  of  a  varied  number 
of  species 

.Supports  moderate  to  low  game  popula- 
tions of  1  or  more  species.. 

(iarae  is  scarce 


2.  a 


SUCCES.S   OR    SATISrACTlO.S" 

Provides  cither  high  hunter  success  or 
satisfaction  per  hunt  or  season 

Provides  good  hunter  success  or  satisfac- 
tion or  good  expectations  of  success 

I'rovidcs  fair  hunter  success  or  satisfaction 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  success 

Provides  poor  hunter  satisfaction  or 
success 


ENVIRONMKNT 

S.  3.  The  environment  Is  spectacular,  stimu- 
lating, challenging,  or  unusual-- 

b.  The  environment  Is  ple.asing,  interesting, 

scenic 

c  The  environment  is  not  as  alKive  but 
either  drab,  ordinary,  iminterestinp  or 
quite  artificial. _ 


1  a. 


HABITAT 

Habitat  requirements  of  food,  water, 
cover,  space,  etc.,  for  the  game  species 
considered  are  near  optimum  with  no 
indicators  of  a  depletion  trend 

The  habitat  is  In  good  condition  but  there 
ajv  indicators  of  depletion  trend  in  some 
requirements.. 

Some  habitat  requirements  are  inade- 
quate and/or  the  trend  Ls  definitely 
downward.  The  limiting  factors  for 
different  species  can  be  altered  through 
management  practices 


2 

0-1 


5 
4 

3 

0-2 


6 

s 

0-2 


4 

3 

0-7 


BO 


SO 


WF 


BESEARCH    A VII  OR    HANAC.EMEKT 

Information  is  scientifically  and  periodi- 
cally gathered  and  used  for  manage- 
ment piu-poees.  Such  information  in- 
cludes data  on  game  populations  and 
trends,  himter  harvest,  himter  success, 
weights,  and  general  condition  of  game, 
condition  and  trend  of  habitat  or  range. 

Some  game  management  infcM-mation  is 
gathered,  but  not  regularly  or  syste- 
matically  

Game  management  Information  is  not 
gathered 

Game  management  information  is  gath- 
ered but  not  appUed 


9   a. 


COKn,lCTS 

There  are  few,  if  any,  major  uses  tiiut  con- 
flict with  huniLnp 

Urban  encroachmeJit,  posting  of  private 
lands,  waste  disposal  and  other  conflict- 
ing uses,  Including  recreational  ones, 
detract  from  hunting 


HAZARDS  A.VD   PARRIER9 

10.  a.  The  terrain,  vegetative  cover  and  other 
barriers  te  unmechanlied  travel  are  not 
formidable  or  forbidding.  (Extensive 
thickets,  windfall,  thorny  vegetation, 
swamps,  deserts,  imfordable  streams).. 

b.  Some  parts  prest^nt  formidable  ot«tacles 

to  travel  (rimrock,  box  canyons,  exten- 
sive thickets,  windfall,  thorny  vegeta- 
tion, deserts,  bogs,  unfordable  streams, 
numerous  lakes  and  ponds) 

c.  Most  of  the  area  presents  formidable  ob- 

sUicles  to  travel 


SEASONS 

11.  a.  Seasons  are  favorable,  beinp  well  timed 
and  sufficiently  long  as  to  provide  rea- 
sonable choices  of  hunting  days  or  week- 
ends and  to  provide  adequate  harvest.. 
Seasons  could  be  more  favorable 


b. 


LITTERING 


12.  a.  There  is  little  or  no  littering 

b.  Some  littering  occurs  on  peripheries  and 

at  access  points  but  not  throughout 

c.  Ivitterlng     is     excessive     and/or     found 

throughout  arcA 

Highest  possible  rating 


Total. 


0-2 


4 

3 

0-2 


3 

2 

0-1 


8con 
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2 
0-1 


2 
0-1 
0-1 


0-2 


2 
0-1 


2 
0-1 


2 

1 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
CX>NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  week  we  commemorate 
the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pend&ace,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  an 
ancient  nation  which  has  suffered  great 
hardships.  When  we  express  our  sup- 
port for  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe,  we  reaffirm  the  American  peo- 
ple's faith  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  America  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  all  peo- 
ples have  a  right  to  live  in  freedom  in 
accordance  with  their  own  traditions, 
and  many  of  our  ancestors  came  to  the 
United  States  to  escape  autocratic  Euro- 
pean governments.  In  keeping  with  the 
American  tradition  of  providing  a  haven 
for  all  peoples,  we  express  our  deep  con- 
cern over  present  conditions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Although  Lithuanians  have  enjoyed 
only  a  few  years  of  independence  during 
this  century,  their  history  as  a  nation 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century,  when  several  Baltic  principali- 
ties which  faced  threats  of  foreign  inva- 
sion united  in  a  single  state.  In  1253,  a 
delegate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV  crowned 
Mindaugas  as  the  king  of  a  united  Lith- 
uania. During  the  next  two  centuries 
the  Lithuanian  nation  extended  its 
boundaries  into  what  is  now  Byelorussia 
and  even  into  Great  Russia.  Lithuanian 
influence  was  further  extended  by  a 
union  with  Poland,  which  was  initiated 
through  a  marriage  between  the  rulers  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  14th  century  and 
then,  consolidated  as  a  legal  union,  sur- 
vived almost  until  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Lith- 
uania flourished  as  a  powerful  European 
nation,  and  proved  capable  of  preserving 
its  independence  despite  the  invasions  of 
foreign  armies. 

In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  how- 
ever, Lithuania  shared  the  fate  of  other 
central  European  peoples,  caught  be- 
tween the  conflicting  pressures  of  two 
powerful  neighbors.  The  growth  of 
Russian  power  in  the  East  and  Prussian 
power  in  the  West  proved  the  greatest 
stumbling  block  to  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  central  European  peoples. 
In  1795,  when  Poland  was  divided  for 
the  third  time,  Russia  assumed  control 
of  Lithuania,  and  repeated  attempts  to 
bring  an  end  to  Russian  domination 
proved  unsuccessful.  Then,  in  the  20th 
century,  Lithuania  became  a  battlefield, 
ovemm  by  invading  armies  in  both  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars.  The 
country  was  ravished  by  conquerors  on 
each  side  of  the  war. 

The  long  period  of  Russian  domina- 
tion, however,  had  not  extingxiished  the 
desires  for  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  despite  Russian  efforts  to  erase 
all  traces  of  Lithuanian  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  When  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  defeat  of  Germany 
In  World  War  I  created  a  sudden  oppor- 
tunity for  Lithuanian  political  action, 
200  Lithuanians  convened  to  determine 
the  future  of  their  country.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  45  years  ago,  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic 
proposed  an  independent,  free,  and  dem- 


ocratic Lithuania.  During  the  next  two 
decades  the  Lithuanian  people  were  able 
to  fulfill  the  aspirations  which  had  been 
suppressed  for  years.  The  Soviet  Union 
solemnly  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  the  tiny  nation.  But  with  the  coming 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  divi- 
sion of  Poland  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  Lithuania  was  once  again 
overrun  by  successive  waves  of  foreign 
invaders,  finally  being  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  for  Lithu- 
ania's Baltic  neighbors,  Estonia  and 
Latvia.  Occupying  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  Baltic  area,  the  Estonian 
people  make  up  one  of  the  smallest  na- 
tions in  Europe  with  a  distinctive 
and  homogeneous  culture.  Numbering 
roughly  1  million,  they  have  with- 
stood successive  waves  of  CJerman.  Dan- 
ish, Swedish.  Polish,  and  Russian  oc- 
cupation since  the  13th  century  without 
being  absorbed  by  these  alien  cultures. 
During  the  First  World  War  the  Esto- 
nians shook  off  two  centuries  of  Russian 
domination  and  became  an  independent 
republic  in  1918.  They  had  to  flght  for 
their  freedom,  however,  and  their  war 
of  independence  against  the  Russian 
army  and  German  volunteers  lasted  14 
months.  Dining  their  brief  period  of 
national  independence  the  Estonians 
made  progress  in  modernizing  the  coun- 
try's economy  and  in  establishing  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  These 
gains  were  swept  away  during  the  tur- 
bulent events  of  World  War  II.  which 
saw  Estonia  agaiA  victimized  by  Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

The  Latvians  have  largely  shared  the 
fate  of  their  Estonian  and  Lithuanian 
neighbors  during  the  modern  period  of 
history.  Theirs  is  also  an  inspiring  story 
of  resistance  to  Russian  oppression  dur- 
ing the  19th  century,  a  war  of  national 
independence  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  I,  20  years  of  independence, 
and  betrayal  by  the  Soviets  during  the 
early  years  of  World  War  n. 

These  three  countries  were  the  first 
victims  of  Stalin's  infamous  pact  with 
Hitler  that  touched  off  World  War  n 
and  led  to  the  subjection  of  all  Eastern 
Europe  as  part  of  Russia's  growing  em- 
pire. Yet  the  strong  national  traditions 
of  these  peoples  have  survived  the  tor- 
tures, massacres,  and  mass  deportations. 
This  Soviet  failure  to  root  out  bour- 
geois nationalism  should  encourage  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Western 
powers  to  continue  their  policy  of  re- 
jecting Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  recognizing  their  Independ- 
ence. We  are  convinced  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia  are 
entitled  to  governments  of  their  own 
choosing  and  we  must  continue  to  exert 
pressvu-e  for  the  establishment  of  free 
elections  in  those  countries.  However 
dim  the  prospects  for  liberation  may  be, 
we  in  the  free  world  must  take  heart 
from  the  valiant  efforts  of  these  peoples 
who  have  resisted  foreign  domination 
for  centuries,  for  theirs  has  been  a  strug- 
gle nourished  by  hope. 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  these  cap- 
tive nations  must  not  be  forgotten  and 
the  time  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  we  renew 
our  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  lib- 
erate these  Baltic  republics. 


February  n 


On  the  occasion  of  the  45th  annlver 
sary  of  Lithuanian  independence  I  sub* 
mit  a  concurrent  resolution  which  ur«* 
continued  official  recogniUon  of  the  B«j 
tic  SUtes  as  independent  nations  and 
calls  for  free  elections  In  these  countri« 
under  United  Nations  supervision,  i  .S 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurtttt 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S  Con. 
Res.  17)  maintaining  diplomatic  rela 
tlons  with  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia.  submitted  by  Mr.  Whxiams  of  New 
Jersey,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  have  main- 
tained and  enjoyed  exceUent  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  Governments  and  peoplM 
of  the  Baltic  State  Republics  oX  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  during  the  yean 
of  independence  of  these  Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  occupied 
these  three  countries  by  force  of  arms  and 
deprived  the  peoples  thereof  of  their  inde- 
pendence;   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
consistently  shown  great  sympathy  for  the 
peoples  of  these  three  Republics,  especially 
as  a  result  of  their  enslavement  by  Uie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  deportation  and  exile 
of  great  numbers  of  their  native  population* 
Into  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore  be 
It  ' 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurHng) ,  That  the  President 
is  hereby  requested  to  continue  to  maintain 
the  diplomatic  recognition  given  by  the 
United  States  to  the  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lar officers  of  the  former  free  governments 
of  the  Baltic  State  Republics  of  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia,  as  the  lawful  representa- 
tives of  these  three  countries  In  the  United 
States,  and  to  continue  the  American  policy 
of  nonrecognltion  of  the  unlawful  absorp- 
tion of  these  three  countries  Into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  further  requested 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration,  the  question 
of  the  forceful  Incorporation  of  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania,  and  Estonia  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  United 
Nations  should  conduct  free  elections  In 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  United  Nations  In 
order  to  permit  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries to  make  their  own  choice  of  gov- 
ernment. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  this  bill 
(S.  408)  to  set  aside  certain  lands  in 
Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Con- 
federated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  and 
that  the  bill  be  re-referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
This  motion  has  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  restore 
to  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Indian  Tribes  in  Montana  more  than 
500  acres  of  reservation  land,  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government  in   1904  as 
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part  of  an  area  to  be  used  for  Indian 
Bureau  administration  and  now  no  long- 
er needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  measure  was  considered  in  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  last  Congress.  That  same  com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  the  bill  in 
this  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  LITERACY 
TEST— ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR 
BILL  TO  LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  666,  to  pro- 
tect voting  rights  by  outlawing  discrim- 
inatory practices  in  the  administration 
of  literacy  tests.  Introduced  by  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CooPKRl  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
desk  an  additional  14  days,  to  insure 
that  all  Senators  who  may  wish  to  do  so 
can  sign  on  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESLDEINT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  February  5,  1063: 
8.  70S.  A  bill  to  pxrovlde  for  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  over  the  remains  of  the 
U.SB.  Utah  In  honor  of  the  heroic  men  who 
were  entombed  In  her  hull  on  December  7, 
1941:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  BimnnT, 
Mr.  BiBLX.  Mr.  Btkd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Btkd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  CHxmcH,  Mr.  Cuuuc. 
Mr.  CoopKE,  Mr.  Cuktis.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dcic- 
INICK.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  EASTLANn,  Mr.  GoLn- 
WATDt,  Mr.  OstTENiNG,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Hiu,. 
Mr.  HxTMPHRET,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Josoan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McGez. 
Mr.  Peix,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  SMATHnts,  Mrs.  Smtth,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Yorrwc  of  North 
Dakota. 

Authority  of  February  7,  1963: 

S.  734.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Whlskey- 
town-Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Mr.  Engle. 

S.  742.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle  to  prescribe  criminal 
penalties  for  bringing  certain  dangerous 
drugs  Into  the  United  States  for  Illegal  sale 
or  use:  Mr.  YARBOROtroH. 

S,  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act:  Mr.  KEm*«DT,  Mr. 
Bath,  and  Mr.  Nelson. 


EULOGY       FOR       EARL       VENABLE, 
FORMER  SENATOR  BORAH  AID 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  a  former  Idahoan  who  worked 
with  the  late  Senator  William  E.  Borah 
was  buried.  Earl  Venable  left  Payette, 
Idaho,  in  1908,  to  be  the  secretary  to 
Senator  Borah,  and  was  at  his  right  hand 
from  1908  to  1921,  when  the  Senator 
was  building  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  careers  of  any  Senator 
who  has  ever  served  In  this  distinguished 
body.      Idaho's   Senator   Borah    served 


from  January,  1907,  to  January  19,  1940, 
when  he  was  called  by  death. 

In  1921  Mr.  Venable  became  executive 
secretary  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional committee.  He  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  and  maintained  the 
image  of  a  scholarly,  trustworthy,  hard- 
working citizen  who  was  dedicated  to 
the  high  Ideals  on  which  this  great  coun- 
try was  founded.  Although  his  work 
kept  him  from  returning  to  Idaho  to  live, 
his  heart  was  In  the  development  and 
progress  of  our  State.  He  worked  closely 
with  the  Idaho  congressional  delegation 
Members;  and  one  of  his  particular 
friends  was  the  late  Addison  T.  Smith, 
who  for  20  years  served  the  Second  Dis- 
trict in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Venable  was  one  of  the  more  astute 
political  analysts  ever  to  serve  on  a  na- 
tional congressional  campaign  commit- 
tee. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived — quietly;  but 
his  record  and  his  works  will  live  on  in 
the  memories  of  those  ^ith  whom  he 
worked. 

On  my  own  behalf  and  for  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  extend  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family,  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  T. 
Mickey. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  the  etilogy  paid  to  Earl 
Venable  In  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Tuesday. 
February  12,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star.   Washington,  D.C., 
Feb.  12.1963] 

Earl  Venable,  81.  Dizs;  GOP  Exzcunvi:  Am 

Earl  Venable,  a  politician's  politician  who 
made  his  Job  more  a  quiet  science  than  a 
clamorous  art,  died  of  a  stroke  Sunday  In 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  he  was  lUing  with 
his  daughter.    He  was  81 . 

For  30  years,  until  1051,  he  served  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional committee. 

"He  knew  more  about  Individual  con- 
gressional races  than  any  other  man  In 
the  country."  said  WlUlam  Warner,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  "But  he  was  very  scholarly 
looking — more  like  a  college  professor  and 
not  at  all  like  a  cigar-waving,  cartoon 
p)oUtlclan." 

As  the  key  staff  man  on  the  congressional 
committee,  Mr.  Venable  helped  put  many  a 
GOP  man  Into  Congress. 

From  his  oflVce  In  the  National  Press 
Building,  he  managed  a  complement  of  field 
travelers,  got  a  bird's-eye  picture  of  political 
sentiment,  and  call«d  the  campaign  shots. 

Although  he  spent  three  decades  in  that 
spot,  he  figured  smaU  In  poUtlc&l  anecdotes. 
He  was  known  as  {xxsesslng  a  quiet  de- 
meanor and  an  \incanny  knack  for  predict- 
ing election  results.  His  most  notable  prog- 
nostication was  In  1938,  when  he  said  the 
Republican  Party  would  gain  80  congressional 
seats.    They  gained  81. 

Represents  tlTe  Martin,  Republican,  of 
Massachxuetts,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
RepubUcan  oocpeeslonal  committee,  called 
him  "ooe  of  the  most  astute  p>olltical  observ- 
ers on  the  Washington  scene.  His  advice 
was  of  tremendous  Importance  in  all  cam- 
paigns." 

Known  In  later  years  as  "the  Venerable 
Venable,"  he  came  Into  politics  through  his 
association  with  the  late  crusading.  anti- 
Old  Guard  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho. 


Mr.  Venable  was  a  young  newspapcnnaa  In 
Payette.  Idaho,  when  he  first  helped  Banator 
Borah  win  in  local  politics.  In  IMS  he 
came  to  Washington  as  the  Senator^  aecre- 
tary,  qiiltUng  In  1921  to  take  the  committee 
position. 

Hl«  habits  on  the  morning  nenspaper 
never  left  him.  however,  and  ■•  the  oommlt- 
teeman  he  did  moat  of  his  work  durinc  late 
hours. 

His  habits  as  a  poUtician  never  left 
him.  either,  and  In  his  retirement  he  asked 
to  receive  copies  of  all  releases  made  by  tlie 
Republican  committee. 

He  reportedly  had  attended  an  BepubUcan 
National  Conventions  since  1008. 

"This  was  a  poUUclan,"  Mr.  Warner  said. 

Mr.  Venable  leaves  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Mickey,  of  Montgomery. 

Graveside  services  wlU  be  at  3  pm.  tomor- 
row at  the  Port  Lincoln  Cemetery. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPE2'JDENCE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
February,  a  month  of  historic  pride  for 
us.  We  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  two 
immortal  Americans — Washington  of 
our  liberty,  Lincoln  of  our  unity. 

Between  these  2  proud  days,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  pause  to  maii:  the  birth- 
day of  the  independence  of  an  entire 
people.  February  16  is  such  an  anni- 
versary for  Lithuania.  Although  her 
liberty  seems  lost  for  a  time,  the  will  to 
be  free  lives  on.  It  flourishes  in  the 
lusty  longing  and  in  the  pride  in  the 
hidden  powers  of  a  splendid  people. 

The  traditional  cotirage  of  Lithuania 
and  the  character  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  we  know  as  our  neighbors  in 
America,  all  give  us  confixlenee  in  ulti- 
mate independence,  and  all  make  us 
partners  in  her  present  de^iairs.  Lithu- 
ania Is  an  ancient  land.  Her  recorded 
history  is  four  centuries  older  tiuuQ  dis- 
covered America.  The  people  of  Lithu- 
ania are  a  devout  people  who  did  not 
approach  Christianity  from  an  idolatry 
of  graven  gods. 

So  love  of  their  land  is  akin  to  their 
love  of  God;  and  their  love  of  God  has 
been  the  very  fabric  of  Lithuanian  cour- 
age and  perseverance — their  constancy 
and  their  conviction  that  their  freedoms 
have  not  forever  forsaken  them.  "Let 
Us  Kneel,"  was  a  favored  hymn  of  the 
people,  a  hsmin  that  was  both  a  prayer 
and  a  pledge  of  fidelity  in  the  dark  hours 
of  the  persecution  of  Lithuaiua. 

Lithuanian  independence  was  origi- 
nally lost  as  we  were  gaining  our  freedom 
in  the  American  revolution.  Russian 
domination  endured  for  almost  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  But  Lithuania  never  ac- 
cepted it.  Each  generation  rose  in  revolt. 
Although  each  was  savagely  suppressed, 
the  next  generation  boldly  took  up  the 
challenge  of  liberty  or  death. 

There  were  alternate  hopes  and  fears. 
In  1812,  Na^xjleon  crossed  Lithuania,  on 
his  way  to  Russia.  Lithuanian  hopes 
were  high;  but  Napoleon's  defeat  brought 
despair  again.  Lithuania  saw  her  lan- 
guage  and  her  literature  banished;  but 
they  went  underground,  and  stayed  alive. 

TTie  First  World  War  brought  German 
occupation,  and  it  brought  desolation 
and  destruction  from  an  sides. 

But  February  16. 1918,  saw  Lithuanian 
independence  proclaimed;  and  it  is  that 
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fatrtbdaj  of  the  independent,  democratic 
rq;mbUe  that  we  honor  today. 

In  the  score  of  years  of  her  Uberty. 
there  was  a  cultural  and  economic  re- 
birth Of  Lithuania.  Kaunas  University 
had  over  4,000  students,  and  2,500  ele- 
mentary schools  welcomed  300.000  pupils. 

•Hie  Second  World  War  brought  a  re- 
turn of  her  woes;  yet  it  brought  Lithua- 
nia her  finest  hour.  She  offered  refuge 
to  persecuted  Jews;  and  she  offered  asy- 
lum to  her  ancient  adversaries,  the  Poles. 

But  Iiithuania's  own  tragedy  was  at 
hand,  as  Germany  and  Russia  bargained 
over  her  dlsm^nberment.  In  1940,  Lith- 
uania was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  this  time  of  her  sub- 
jugation. Lithuania's  plight  is  the  shame 
of  all  who  truly  subscribe  to  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  nations.  However  small 
her  territory  may  be,  the  principles  of 
decency  are  mighty,  and  the  sanctity  of 
human  rights  and  elementary  Justice 
reaches  to  the  heavens  for  security. 

Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness are  written  into  the  American 
dream  and  destiny  as  man's  endowments 
from  his  God,  There  can  be  no  security 
for  us  when  anjrwhere  they  are  denied. 
There  can  be  no  permanent  peace,  where 
the  Prince  of  Peace  is  denied. 

May  this  time  of  crisis  awaken  man 
to  his  responsibility  man  to  man,  nation 
to  nation.  Let  man  realize  that  his  pow- 
er to  destroy  all  civilization  is  the  power 
to  lift  the  least  of  us  to  man's  highest 
hopes.  Man  can  do  it  if  man's  will  is 
good;  and  men  of  good  will  have  the 
divine  promise  of  a  lasting  peace  on 
earth. 

Beyond  the  darkness  of  this  hour  may 
there  shine  the  light  of  Uberty  for  Lith- 
uania, as  the  plight  of  Lithuania  com- 
mands our  ssonpathy,  and  as  love  of 
freedcHn  inspires  every  American  heart. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  tragic  history  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  has  been  a  serious  concern  for 
free  world  leadership  since  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  Of  course  the  Government 
of  this  Republic  and  its  responsible  of- 
ficials are  keenly  conscious  of  their  re- 
sponsibility In  this  matter.  When  we 
became  Involved  in  the  last  war  we 
fought  to  the  bitter  end  for  our  safety 
and  also  for  the  freedom  of  enslaved  peo- 
ples suffering  under  totalitarian  tyran- 
nies. Our  gallant  warriors,  by  their 
glorious  victory  over  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness and  destruction  and  tyranny,  as- 
sured us  of  our  safety.  Unfortunately, 
however,  our  victorious  forces  could  not 
seciu-e  freedom  for  all  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples. We  could  not  then,  nor  are  we  in 
any  position  today,  to  assure  the  Lith- 
uanian people  of  their  freedom  from 
Commmilst  totalitarian  tyranny  in  their 
homeland. 

These  stiu-dy  and  stouthearted  Uth- 
uanlana  had,  after  suffering  imder  the 
oppressive  czarlst  regime  of  Russia  for 
more  than  120  years,  freed  themselves 
and  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
February  16.  1918.  They  set  up  their 
own  democratic  government,  and  began 
to  rebuild  their  ravaged  country.  Dur- 
ing the  relatively  short  time  of  two  dec- 
ades, during  the  Interwar  yeiu-s.  they 
worked  and  lived  happily,  rightly  proud 
of  their  accomplishments  on  the  politi- 


cal, economic,  social  and  cultural  fronts. 
They  made  Lithuania  a  model  democ- 
racy with  progressive  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions. Then  the  sudden  and  cata- 
strophic change  in  the  international 
scene  seemed  to  seal  the  fate  of  the 
Lithuanian  RepubUc.  The  outbreak  of 
World  War  n  put  the  fate  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  into  the  hands  of  So- 
viet Russian  tyrants.  And  these  heart- 
less masters  of  Communist  Russia 
treacherously  robbed  the  Lithuanians  of 
their  freedom,  put  an  end  to  their  inde- 
pendence, and  in  mid-1940  made  Lith- 
uania part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  Lithuanians  have  known 
no  freedom  in  their  homeland.  Except 
for  the  few  war  years  when  they  suf- 
fered under  the  Nazi  tyranny,  they  have 
been  held  down  for  almost  two  decades 
by  the  ruthless  might  of  the  Kremlin. 

Two  years  ago,  on  the  43d  anniversary 
of  the  Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  I 
argued  their  righteous  cause  in  this 
Chamber.  A  year  ago,  on  March  8,  I 
introduced  the  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 63,  urging  that  the  President  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
before  the  United  Nations  the  sad  fate 
of  the  Baltic  peoples,  in  the  hope  of  es- 
tablishing as  quickly  as  possible  legal 
democratic  governments  in  the  three 
Baltic  countries. 

Today,  as  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  nears, 
I  again  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  plead  their  sacred 
cause  with  all  the  force  I  command,  urge 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  63,  and 
pray  for  the  freedom  of  the  unhappy 
Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  President,  Lithuanians  especially, 
and  citizens  throughout  the  world,  will 
be  observing,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
the  independence  day  of  Lithuania.  It 
is  quite  significant  that,  on  this  subject, 
there  appears  In  the  papers  the  story 
of  a  booklet  Issued  by  UNESCO,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  United  Nations.  That 
booklet,  issued  by  UNESCO,  was  written 
and  prepared  by  two  Communist  Rus- 
sians. In  the  book  It  Is  stated  that 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  on  their 
own,  willingly  became  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union, 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  travesty 
of  that  statement  tind  the  Injustice 
perpetrated  on  the  brave  Lithuanian 
people. 

These  two  Communists,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  make  the 
statement  that  the  Lithuanian  people, 
of  their  own  will,  embraced  the  Commu- 
nist doctrine  and  became  members  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  No  one  who 
knows  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Lith- 
uanians In  their  efforts  to  preserve  for 
themselves  sovereignty  and  Independ- 
ence can  fail  to  weep  when  he  thinks 
of  this  unjust  declaration. 

No  people.  Including  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, suffered  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  the  genocide,  that  was  perpetrated 
upon  the  Lithuanians.  Small  In  niim- 
ber.  they  were  practically  decimated  by 
the  Communists. 

I  join  with  them  and  Join  with  the 
nations  belonging  to  the  captive  coun- 
tries in  protesting  this  act  of  the  United 
Nations. 


February  ij^ 


That  booklet  should  be  recalled  Pm 
ther  issuance  of  it  should  be  forblddBn 
Our  delegate  to  the  United  Na^^ 
ought  to  speak  up  and  declare  the  tSat^ 
hood  that  is  the  underlsring  theme  of  thk 
unworthy  publication. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Satur 
day,  February  16,  is  the  45th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence.  The  pe^ 
pie  of  Lithuania,  which  came  under  Ri^. 
sian  domination  more  than  two  decada 
ago,  have  been  members  of  the  Eiirc^eim 
Christian  community  since  early  in  th» 
13th  century. 

A  brave  and  proud  people,  they  won 
their  freedom  in  1918  and  were  a  model 
democracy  for  21  years.  They  became  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940,  another 
victim  of  Soviet  aggression. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  prisoners 
within  their  historic  homeland,  but  I  am 
certain  many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  the  spark  of  liberty  and  hope  rtiU 
burns  within  this  great  people.  Let  us 
all  pay  tribute  to  them  on  this  day  and 
hope  that  the  sun  of  freedom  will  shine 
upon  them  one  day  soon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  45 
years  ago  Lithuania  established  her  in- 
dependence. So.  too,  did  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  Three  gallant  nations  came 
into  existence — an  existence  which, 
tragically,  was  short  lived. 

I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  extending  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania  as  we  ap- 
proach once  again  the  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  their  coimtry. 

I  intend  to  introduce  an  appropriate 
resolution,  which  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  by 
which  the  U.S.  Senate  may  indicate  Its 
desire  that  the  United  Nations  inquire 
specifically  into  the  problems  surround- 
ing the  three  late  independent  Baltic  na- 
tions. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
statement  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  on  this  subject  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  have  no  need,  I  am 
sure,  to  recall  to  Senators  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Is  one  of  the  most  articulate 
spokesmen  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty  and  freedom  for  peoples  around 
the  globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
congratulations  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
on  the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
I>endence.  It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedle* 
of  history  that  the  only  Lithuanians  who 
can  freely  celebrate  this  occasion  are  those 
no  longer  living  in  their  native  land.  The 
present  Communist  dictatorship  in  control 
of  this  small  Baltic  nation  wlU  prevent  with 
threats  and  use  of  force  the  proper  celebra- 
tion there  of  this  memorable  holiday. 

Lithuania  proclaimed  its  independence  on 
February  16,  1018,  during  the  same  year 
when  the  other  two  Baltic  nations — Latvls 
and  Estonia — proclaimed  theirs.  But  the 
freedom  of  these  nations  was  short  lived. 
The  Lithuanians  enjoyed  their  independence 
for  only  two  decades.  In  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n,  the  Baltic  nations  were  over- 
nm  by  the  Communist  armies  and  brutally 
incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
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ifT  SUte  of  Pennsylvania  Is  fortunate  to 
M  t&s  iUMM  at  many  cltlMns  of  Lithuanian 
^tb  or  ilesoent.  It  has  been  my  prlTUege 
JT^k  cloeely  with  these  propie,  to  observe 
thslr  dedication  to  freedom  and  their  aspira- 
^ns.  haaed  on  the  faith  that  Uthuanla  shall 
^Tday  again  be  free.  I  take  great  pleasure 
j^uylng  that  I  share  with  them  these 
aspirations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  period  In  history  when  many  people 
throughout  the  world  are  engaged  in  the 
struggle  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
and  enslavement  imposed  by  continuous 


established  their  own  Government  and 
proclaimed  their  independenoe. 

No  people  in  the  world  has  fought 
more  heroically  for  freedom,  or  suffered 
more  cruelly  under  tyranny,  or  clung 
more  tenaciously  to  their  national  Iden- 
tity, their  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage, 
their  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
freedom. 

This  great  nation,  this  nation  of  he- 
roes and  mart3T^.  has,  in  its  suffering, 
become  a  symbol  for  freemen  every- 
where. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  agony  of  the 


and  again  mark  these  words  well — "we 
respect  tbe  independence  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state.  We  are  disposed  to  defend 
its  territorial  tategilty." 

mstory  records  no  blacker  or  more 
perfidious  lie  by  the  head  of  a  great 

On  October  10,  1939,  only  2  weeks  af  to* 
the  original  demaxMl  was  served  on  Lith- 
uania, the  Soviet  Union  cooeentrated 
its  armed  forces  on  the  Lithuanian  fron- 
tier. The  Oovemxnent  of  this  brave  little 
nation  had  no  alternative  but  to  sign  the 
pact  of  mutual   assistance  which  the 


communist  aggression,  it  \&  fitting  that  j  constant  reminder  to    Kremlin  placed  before  It    ^t  »t  the 


we  pause  to  conmiemorate  the  45th  anni 
versary  of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  which  will  be  cele- 
brated by  free  Lithuanians  everywhere 
on  February  16. 

The  strategic  geographical  location  of 
Lithuania  has  made  her  one  of  the  prime 
targets  for  Soviet  conquest  in  our  own 


us  of  the  ignorance  and  cynicism  and 
lack  of  foresight  and  courage  that  re- 
sulted In  the  abandonment  of  the  captive 
peoples  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  World 

War  n. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  their  obstinate 
refusal  to  reconcile  themselves  to  tyr- 
anny, either  under  the  czars  or  vmder 


point  of  signing,  they  discovered  that  the 
clause  stipulating  that  Soviet  bases 
would  be  maintained  in  Lithuania  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  had  been 
stricken  from  the  agreement,  on  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  Stalin. 

This  was   only   the   beginning  of   the 
perfidy.    Eight  months  later,  on  June  14, 


age,  and  the  dedication  of  her  people  to    ^^^  "^^olsheviks.  the  Lithuanian  people    JJ*?-,""^,*?^'  ^^^S"}  ?fT^? 
the  principles  of  freedom  continues  to     havelr^ired  kll  of  us  to  fight  harder     that  the  Uthuanten  Mii^ro^^^  In- 


undergo  great  stress.  Since  the  13th 
century  the  Lithuanians  have  been  sub- 
jected to  frequent  conquest  by  ruthless 
and  tyrannical  rulers.  That  tyranny  has 
assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  but  has  been 
consistent  in  its  aim  to  extinguish  the 
spirit  of  hope  of  Lithuanian  Uberty.  The 
history  of  these  valiant  people,  however, 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  freedom  cannot  be  crushed. 

In  1795  Lithuania  lost  her  freedom  to 
an  autocratic  Russia.  But  in  1918,  after 
a  century  of  sporadic  revolts  followed  by 
severe  repression,  that  long-smoldering 
spirit  of  liberty  burst  forth  once  more 
and  the  RepubUc  was  reestablished. 
FV}r  22  years,  taking  full  advantage  of 
their  hard-won  independence,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  made  extraordinary  ad- 
vances In  their  economic,  social,  and  po- 
Utical  development.  But  the  forces  of 
tyranny  struck  once  again  on  June  15. 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  destroyed 
the  young  Republic.  Not  content  merely 
to  invade  the  RepubUc,  the  Soviets  have 
used  every  imaginahle  form  of  terror  in 
their  attempt  to  shatter  the  spirit  of 
Lithuania.  As  others  have  failed  before 
them,  the  Soviets  will  also  faU;  for  the 
spirit  to  re^st  tyranny  Uves  on  in  the 
hearts  of  these  vaUant  people  and  In- 
deed, in  the  hearts  of  all  people  who 
have  known  freedom. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have 
kept  hitact  the  love  of  Uberty  and  beUef 
in  the  dignity  of  man  which  was  the  haU- 
mark  of  their  homeland.  And  In  so  doing 
they  have  made  great  contributions  to 
the  cultural  and  poUtical  heritage  of  our 
country  and  to  American  democracy. 

Today,  I  join  with  them  and  with  aU 
freedom-loving  peoples  in  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  the  day  wiU  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  the  Lithuanian  homeland  will 
once  again  be  free  of  the  Communist 
invader  and  an  independent  Lithuania 
WiU  again  join  the  ranks  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  the  Lithuanian  people  celebrate 
the  45th  anniversary  of  their  own  decla- 
ration of  independenee. 

On  this  day  In  1918.  toward  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  the  Lithuanian  people, 
after  centuries  of  czarist  subjugation, 


inspired 
and  work  harder  for  the  eternal  cause  of 

freedom. 

If  I  have  sometimes  spoken  up  on  be- 
half of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  the 
other  captive  peoples  of  Europe,  If  I  have 
sometimes  urged  that  we  seek  after  more 
effective  ways  of  promoting  their  Ubera- 
tion,  it  has  been  a  simple  matter  of  con- 
science. I  would  have  been  delinquent 
had  I  done  less. 

The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
as  I  have  read  it,  is  an  epic  story  of  her- 
oism and  suffering  and  man's  un- 
quenchable wlU  to  assert  his  Ood-given 
human  rights.  It  is  a  story  to  be  told 
again  and  again,  for  freemen  everywhere 
have  much  to  learn  from  it. 

I  beUeve  the  story  of  Lithuania  should 
be  told  for  another  reason.  Better  than 
any  story  I  Icnow,  it  lUustrates  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  we  now  confront.  It 
teaches  us  how  much  trust  can  be  placed 
in  treaties  with  the  Kremlin,  in  its 
pledges  of  coexistence,  in  its  off-and-on 
pretenses  of  friendship.  It  teaches  us 
how  inhuman  international  bolshevism 
is.  how  utterly  without  moraUty  or  re- 
straint. 

When  the  Lithuanian  people,  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  established  their 
own  Gk)vemment  and  proclaimed  their 
independence,  the  Bolsheviks  invaded  the 
newly  established  state.  There  were 
many  bitter  battles  but  finally  the  Lith- 
uanian people  emerged  triumphant.  On 
July  19,  1920,  the  Soviet  Government 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  declared  in 
this  treaty — mark  these  words  weU — 
that  it  "voluntarily  and  forever  re- 
nounces «dl  sovereign  rights  possessed  by 
Russia  over  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
their  territory." 

For  20  years  Lithuania  knew  peace  and 
independence.  During  Uiis  period,  there 
was  a  great  renaissance  of  national 
Uterature  and  culture. 

But  then  came  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact 
and  the  partition  of  Poland  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost 
immediately,  the  Kremlin  demanded 
permission  to  place  20,000  troops  in  Lith- 
uania for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
These  troops,  it  was  emphasized,  would 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Prime  Minister  Stalin  himself  stated— 


terior  and  Director  of  6ecin-ity  be 
brought  to  trial,  that  a  government 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Uhion  be  Installed 
and  that  the  Red  army  be  granted  free 
entry  in  force  Into  the  territory  of  lithu- 
ania.  There  was  not  even  time  to  reply 
to  this  ultimatum.  The  very  next  day,  on 
June  15,  the  Red  army  occupied  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Oovemment  was  compelled 
to  flee  abroad. 

The  Communists  had  made  their  plans 
carefully,  as  they  always  do,  and  they 
moved  rapidly.  They  had  a  quisling 
regime  ready  to  instalL  They  had  their 
hsts  of  names  of  Lithuanian  patriots 
who  were  slated  for  arrest  azMl  execu- 
tion.   They  had  their  plan  of  actkm. 

On  July  7,  S  weeks  after  the  occupa- 
tion, the  quisUng  regime  ordered  the 
Uquidation  of  all  non-Commimist  parties 
and  the  arrest  of  their  leaders.  On  July 
14  and  15,  the  people  were  oompeDed  to 
vote  in  national  elections  with  only  the 
Communist  party  represented.  T^ 
Lithuanian  people  resisted  heroically, 
desperately.  But  they  were  fighting 
against  hopeless  odds.  On  July  17,  the 
regime  aniKmnoed  that  95.1  percent  of 
the  people  had  voted  and  that  99.19  per- 
cent at  these  had  cast  their  ballot  for 
the  Communist  party. 

Two  days  later,  on  July  21,  the  so- 
caUed  Peoples  IMet  convened  for  its  first 
session.  In  less  than  1  hour,  without 
any  debate,  it  voted  unanimously  to  ask 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U£J3Jl.  to 
admit  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  state 
as  one  of  its  federated  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUcs. 

What  an  object  lesson  this  should  be 
to  aU  those  who  insist  that  we  must  be 
trustful,  who  wish  to  beUeve  that  the 
world's  difficulties  can  be  resolved  by 
signing  another  treaty  of  nonaggresslon 
and  coexistence  with  the  Kremlin,  who 
think  that  we  somehow  improve  rela- 
tions by  signing  treaties  on  Antarctica 
or  on  outer  space  or  on  BerlliL 

I  know  there  are  those  who  wiU  say. 
"But  the  events  you  relate  took  place 
hi  StaUn's  day.  Today  we  have  a  new 
regime,  a  regime  that  is  less  brutal,  less 
immoral"  How  they  can  argue  this  in 
the  face  of  everything  that  has  happened 
in  the  captive  nations,  in  the  face  of  the 
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brutal  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
xwolution,  in  the  face  of  Khrushchev's 
ultimatums  and  threats  of  nuclear  war- 
how  they  can  still  pretend  that  there  has 
been  some  basic  change  for  the  good  in 
Soviet  policy.  I  cannot  understand. 

Let  me  point  to  one  simple  fact.  The 
man  directly  responsible  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  liithuanJa  imder  Stalin  was  Oen 
Ivan  Serov.  It  was  he  who  instaUed 
the  quisling  government,  who  directed 
the  mass  arrests  of  Lithuanian  patriots, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  brutal  de^ 
portattons  of  scores  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  to  the  oblivion 
of  the  Soviet  slave-labor  campe. 

It  was  the  same  Gen.  Ivan  Serov  who 
was  responsible  for  the  inhimian  sup- 
pression of  the  Himgarian  Revolution, 
the  perfidious  arrest  of  General  Maleter 
while  he  was  n^otiating  under  flag  of 
truce,  the  mass  dqjortations  of  Hun- 
garians which  took  place  after  the  Soviet 
occupation.  General  Serov  has  been 
promoted.  He  is  now  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police.  In  short,  the  only 
thing  that  has  changed  In  the  Soviet 
slave  empire  is  that  Khrushchev  has  suc- 
ceeded Stalin.  There  is  the  same  total 
Inhumanity,  the  same  total  perfidy,  even 
the  same  General  Serov. 

The  despots  of  the  EIremlln  may  be 
efficient,  but.  like  all  tyrants,  they  have 
a  blind  spot.  They  believe  that,  with 
enough  oppression,  they  can  ultimately 
destroy  the  hiunan  will  to  freedom. 
How  wrong  they  are.  The  Himgarian 
Revolution  and  the  continuing  resist- 
ance of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
prove  once  again  that  neither  one  gen- 
eration nor  two  generations  nor  ten  gen- 
erations of  brainwashing  can  produce 
a  breed  of  men  that  Is  willing  to  accept 
the  denial  of  the  God-given  human 
rights  as  natural  and  proper 

The  word  "liberation"  has  been  some- 
what compromised  because  in  the  1952 
campaign  it  was  used  as  a  crude  election 
slogan.  It  is  however  a  good  word  a 
word  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 
Instead  of  abandoning  the  word  as 
some  have  proposed,  we  must  redeem  it 
and  give  it  meaning. 

To  use  it  again  as  an  electioneering 
slogan  or  simply  to  pay  lip  service  to  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 
If  we  use  the  word  again  we  must  do 
so  as  a  serious  act  of  self-dedication,  and 
we  must  spell  out  precisely  what  we 
mean.  "Liberation"  does  not  mean  that 
we  confront  the  Soviets  with  an  ultima- 
tum and  launch  a  war  if  they  object  to 
it.  Basically,  Uberation  will  have  to 
come  from  within.  But  what  we  say  and 
what  we  do  can  encourage  or  discourage 
tile  spirit  of  Uberation— while  our  be- 
havior at  critical  moments  like  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  can  be  of  decisive 
importance. 

How  should  we  go  about  encouraging 
the  Uberation  movement?  The  first  step 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  demonstrate 
the  earnestness  of  our  concern  by  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  the  captive  nations  at 
every  diplomatic  conference  and  at  every 
U.N.  session. 

In  enslaving  the  captive  nations,  the 
Soviets  were  guilty  of  violating  a  whole 
series  of  international  agreements  that 
guaranteed  free  election.    In  Imposing 
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their  regimes  and  maintaining  them  in 
power,  they  have  used  the  Soviet  Army  in 
the  most  fiagrant  manner  as  an  instru- 
ment of  poUUcal  intimidations;  and 
when  intimidations  failed  in  Germany 
and  In  Hungary  in  recent  years,  they 
resorted  to  open  military  Uitervention 
and  repression.  They  have  violated  the 
U.N.  Charter  repeatedly  and  at  almost 
every  point. 

Let  us  spread  the  facts  about  Soviet 
unperiaUsm  on  the  record  at  every  avail- 
able opportunity.  Let  us  continue  to  de- 
mand that  the  Soviets  respect  all  their 
obUgations. 

Above  aU  let  us  make  Uberation  a  car- 
dinal goal  of  our  diplomacy.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  difllculty  of  persuad- 
ing the  Kremlin  to  Uberate  its  sateUite 
empire.  But.  after  Hungary.  I  find  it 
easy  to  conceive  of  a  situation  where  a 
combUiatlon  of  division  within  the 
Kremlin,  unrest  in  the  sateUites  and 
nard  bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  West 
wm  induce  the  Soviets— in  their  own  in- 
terest—to grant  freedom  to  the  unyield- 
ing, troublesome  captive  peoples  of 
Europe. 

Liberation  is  not  a  plpedream.  It  is 
the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  we 
can  recapture  the  political  offensive 
And,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  a  side 
which  defends  itself  when  attacked  but 
never  takes  the  offensive,  is  bound  to 
lose.    The  same  is  true  in  poUtics. 

A  point  in  history  has  been  reached 
where  men  who  are  free  must  come  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  seek  to  be  free— 
because  if  they  do  not,  the  chances  are 
that  they  wiU  lose  their  own  freedom 

And  I  venture  to  prophesy  that,  before 
I  am  too  old  to  travel,  I  will  some  day 
nave  the  great  pleasure  of  visiting  a  free 
Llthuanlar— of  visiting  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  VUnlus,  which  I  have  so  often 
wanted  to  see.  and  of  renewing  there  our 
pledge  of  freedom  and  to  enduring 
friendship  between  the  Lithuanian  and 
American  nations. 

Mr  CASE.    Mr.  President,  were  it  not 
for  its  forcible  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  the  brave  Uttle 
nation  of  Lithuania  would  on  February 
16  doubtless  be  celebrating  the  45th  anni- 
versary   of    its    independence.    Unfor- 
tunately,   circumstances    of    geography 
and    international    poUtlcs    placed    the 
Lithuanian  people  in  an  area  where  they 
have  been  subjected,  through  the  cen- 
turies, to  the  almost  unlnterruptod  en- 
croachment of  other  larger   countries 
Today,  people  in  Lithuania  are  not  in  a 
position  to  observe  this  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  a  bright  but  aU-too- 
brief  period  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence.    Once  again  this  year,  however 
many  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  wUl 
join  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
in  observing  this  anniversary. 

Lithuania  enjoyed  but  22  years  of  In- 
dependence in  modem  times,  from  1918 
to  1940,  when  it  was  temporarily  occu- 
pied in  part  by  Poland  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  then  was  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  this  period  of 
independence.  Lithuania  proudly  occu- 
pied a  place  of  honor  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  Her  poUtical 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  Institutions 
were  permitted  to  flower  without  inter- 
ference or  subjection.    Uthuanla's  land 
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reform  law  of  1922  was  the  first  h.  , 

Europe.    Universal  compulsory  edu«?«?? 

reduced  ilUteracy.  the  aUy  of  aU  oSS? 

sors,  from  64  to  15  percent.  """•i 

Her  standards  of  commerce   &im^, 

ture.  and  industry  rose.    The  arteoT" 

ished  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  i!If; 
Uberty.  *^ace  and 

The  illegal  seizure  of  the  Baltic  Sf^» 
and  their  incorporation  into  the  S 
Union  has  never  been  recognized  bvilf 
country.    The    passionate    hoS  for 
restoration  of  Lithuanian  independpn-! 
continues  to  bum  brightly  in  the  hS? 
of    Americans    of    Lithuanian   dS? 
Their  hopes  and  sorrows  are  sharS  !; 
people  everywhere  who  cherish  freSn? 
Mr.   BREWSTER.     Mr.   President  t 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ^l 
people  of  Lithuania  and  to  the  contrtS 
tlons  of  the  Lithuanian  communltT  t<; 
Nation^""*   ^^"^   throughout  our  l^ 
Saturday  marks  the  45th  anniversarv 
of   the   declaration   of   Lithuanian  ta 
dependence,  an  act  by  which  the  trZ 
people  of  Lithuania  demonstrated  theS 
dedication  to  liberty  and  freedom  undo 
democratic  government  and  In  accord 
ance  with  Western  pohtical  traditlS^ 
Independence  meant  the  same  thins  to 
this  great  people  that  Americanlnde!. 
pendence  meant  to  us.    They  were  moU- 
vated  by  the  same  concerns  for  the  di» 
mty  and  freedom  of  the  individual  1» 
were  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Since  Patrick  Henry  deUvered  those 
memorable  words.  "Give  me  Uberty  or 
give  me  death."  thousands  of  uth- 
uanlans,  like  thousands  of  Americans 
have  given  theU-  Uves  to  this  cause  Tli« 
difference  Ues  only  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  more  f  ortimate.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maUitaining  our  freedom  and 
independence;  Lithuania  has  lost  hers 
through  no  lack  of  determUiation  or 
courage  on  the  part  of  her  people  but 
through  forceable  occupation  by  a  for- 
eign power. 

At  the  time  of  her  Uidependence,  Lith- 
uania was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tlon.  Soviet  Russia  was  a  party  to  this 
recognition.  But  solemn  agreements  and 
treaties  which  are  binding  on  aU  nations 
are  as  scraps  of  paper  to  totaUtarlan 
powers  seeking  to  expand  their  bound- 
aries and  their  power.  So  It  was  that  In 
1940  the  Russian  Army  occupied  Lith- 
uania. It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  that 
this  occupation  has  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

Though  the  Soviets  do  not  recognize 
their  solenm  pledge  to  respect  Lith- 
uania's Uidependence  forever,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  have  neither  surrendered 
not  capitulated  to  tyranny.  Those  at 
home,  and  the  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world,  continue  to  resist  the  oppression 
of  their  homeland. 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  similar  tribute  to 
the  Lithuanian  people,  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  Ohio.  Senator  Younc, 
spoke  in  words  which  bear  repeating 
here: 
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Neither  the  tyranny  of  HlUer  nor  the  op- 
pression of  the  Soviet  TTnlon  has  dimmed  the 
bright  hope  of  freedom  nurtured  by  the 
Lithuanian  people.  All  tyrant*  ultimately 
learn  that  physical  and  political  suppreaalon 
of  a  people  cannot  accomplish  suppression 


„f  an  Idea,  cannot  erase  the  faith  or  hope 
that  freedom  someday  wUl  return.  It  has 
been  the  history  of  tyrants  that  the  freedom 
which  they  brutally  suppreM  rises  again  to 
toDDle  them,  for  Its  spirit  never  dies.  This 
sDlrlt  Is  rooted  flrmly  In  the  mlnde  and 
hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  No  Iron 
Curtain  will  smother  their  hopes  and  prayers 
for  a  return  to  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  the  oppression  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation  is  a  symbol  of  the  evU 
which  besets  the  world.  World  peace 
and  the  dignity  of  every  human  being  is 
threatened  so  long  as  such  oppression 
survives.  There  could  be  no  better  occa- 
sion than  this  one  to  rededicate  our- 
selves, no  matter  who  we  are  or  from 
what  country  we  have  come,  to  the  un- 
finished battle  for  the  unalienable  rights 
of  aU  men  everywhere.  It  is  only  fitting 
that,  "for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reUance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutuaUy  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  in  this 
great  forum  of  free  people  have  an  op- 
portunity and  an  obligation  today  to 
fan  the  inextinguishable  spark  of  lib- 
erty in  a  distant  land  where  the  cold 
grip  of  tyranny  bears  hard  on  man's 

spirit. 

I  refer  to  the  45th  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence for  Lithuania  which  we  cele- 
brate this  week.  One  of  the  smaUest 
and  one  of  the  earliest  nations  to  faU 
prey  to  Soviet  imperialism.  Lithuania 
nonetheless  harbors  the  spirit  of  her 
freedom  in  the  hearts  of  her  brave  peo- 
ple. I  hope  our  words  today  may  in 
some  small  measure  help  to  keep  that 
spirit  alive. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  a  real  message  of  hope  for  the 
beleaguered  Lithuanians  today.  It  is  a 
hope  engendered  by  the  passage  of 
events  within  the  Communist  empire  in 
recent  weeks  and  by  the  evidence  of 
fundamental  tensions  and  disagreements 
between  the  members  of  that  empire. 
Our  message  is  simply  this — that  there 
is  no  compelling  spiritual  force  to  Com- 
munist imperialism,  any  more  than  there 
is  to  any  other  kind  of  imperialism,  and 
that  the  Communist  empire,  like  aU  other 
unnatural  unions  of  free  peoples  is 
doomed  to  ultimate  dissolution.  It  is,  in 
short,  without  logic  and  without  moral 
cohesiveness  because  its  existence  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  deep-seated  aspira- 
tions of  its  people.  For  this  reason.  Mr. 
President,  our  message  to  the  Lithua- 
nians today  can  be  one  of  hope.  And 
hope  is  the  fuel  of  the  futiwe. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  both 
proud  and  gratified  to  take  part  in  the 
45th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  for  the  struggle  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Lithuanians  embodies 
the  noblest  motives  of  mankind — cour- 
age, devotion  to  ideals,  and  the  pursuit 
of  liberty. 

The  present  state  of  political  dom- 
inance of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  deplorable,  but  by  no  means  a  hope- 
less situation.  The  history  of  Lithuania 
has  proven  that  the  Lithuanians  emerge 
repeatedly  as  a  proud,  unconquered,  un- 
divided people. 

I  am  privUeged  to  join  the  nearly 
10,000  Hooslers  of  Lithuanian  extraction. 


as  weU  as  friends  of  freedom  everywhere, 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  land  of 
their  forefathers  may  once  again  be  freed 
of  ite  bondage. 


WASTE  CAUSED  BY  TRADING  OF 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED  TIMBER- 
LAND  FOR  LESS  VALUABLE  PRI- 
VATE LAND 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
wasting  milUons  of  doUars  in  the  north- 
western area  through  a  program  of  trad- 
ing Government  land  with  valuable  tim- 
ber for  less  valuable  privately  owned 
land. 

These  lands  are  mostly  a  part  of  our 
national  forests.  The  Government  has 
a  program  of  exchanging  what  it  de- 
scribes as  selected  land  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Forest  Service  program  for 
privately  owned  lands.  In  making  these 
exchanges,  appraisals  are  made  of  both 

the  Goverrunent  land  and  the  privately 
owned  land;  and,  based  on  these  ap- 
praisals, the  exchanges  are  made. 

The  Government  agencies  in  their  an- 
nual reports  are  boasting  of  the  money 
they  are  making  for  the  taxpayers,  but 
their  rep>orts  are  not  swjcurate.  For  ex- 
ample, as  of  June  30,  1961,  the  Forest 
Service  records  show  827  exchanges  as 
having  been  consummated  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region.  The  selected  land  and 
timber — Government  land — given  In 
these  exchanges  was  valued  by  the  Forest 
Service  at  $19,741,860,  whUe  the  oCTered 
Ismd  which  was  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  valued  by  the  Service  at  $21,- 
112,208.  On  the  surface,  this  would 
sound  Uke  a  profitable  operation;  how- 
ever, when  the  individual  deals  are  ex- 
amined we  find  quite  the  contrary.  The 
Comptroller  General  in  a  recent  report 
cites  two  particular  land  exchanges  that 
were  made  in  the  Rogue  River  National 
Forest  region,  near  Portland,  Greg. 

In  one  of  these  exchanges  the  Govern- 
ment received  land  with  an  approved 
valuation  of  $76,060.  The  land  whlrh 
the  Government  gave  to  the  private 
owner,  in  exchange  for  this  property  was 
valued  at  $65,105.  However,  the  timber- 
land  received  from  the  Government  was 
promptly  sold  for  $225,000.  or  $148,940 
more  than  its  valuation.  The  Govern- 
ment admitted  that  it  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  true  value  of  the  tim- 
ber when  valuing  this  property. 

In  the  second  transaction  examined, 
the  tract  of  land  received  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment  wtis  valued  at  $25,260.  The 
land  the  Government  gave  in  exchange 
for  this  $25,260  property  was  valued  at 
only  $20,837.  Again,  the  timber  was 
promptly  sold  for  $83,500.  or  $58,240  more 
than  the  total  valuation  of  the  entire 
property. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Government  in  ex- 
change was  similarly  undervalued.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  timber  had  either  been 
cut  or  was  exempted  from  the  sale. 

The  Comptroller  General  cited  as  a 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  wide 
difference  between  the  sale  price  of  this 
timber   land   and   the   appraised   value 


placed  upon  it  by  the  Government  a 
"significant  underestimate  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  volume  and  value  of  mer- 
chantable timber  on  the  selected  lands." 
Again  m  his  report  he  said: 
The  tract  valuation  report*  and  related  rec- 
ords on  the  two  land  exchanges  that  we  re- 
viewed at  the  Slufilaw  National  Porect,  Oreg.. 
contained  erroneous  and  unsupported  data. 

In  some  instances  the  ComptroUer 
General  pointed  out  that  the  volume  of 
timber  actually  cut  on  some  of  this  Gov- 
ernment land  which  was  traded  was  61 
percent  greater  than  that  estimated  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  in  one  uistance 
the  voliune  of  timber  was  98  percent 
greater  than  its  estimate. 

I  quote  further: 

The  Rogue  River  National  Forest  super- 
visor Informed  us  that  he  believed  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  volume  differences  on  both 
exchanges  was  due  to  the  use  of  improper 
volume  tables  by  forest  office  personnel  in 
estimating  timber  volumes  on  the  selected 
lands. 

A  cruise  Intensity  of  20  percent  was  shown 
on  the  appraisal  report  for  the  timber  on 
the  offered  land  In  one  of  the  exchangee 
whereas  the  available  crulae  records  Indi- 
cated that  a  cruise  intensity  of  only  7.35 
p>ercent  was  actuaUy  meule. 

Individual  tlml>er  cruise  cards  for  some 
lands  In  both  exchanges  were  missing  or 
Incomplete,  and  work  sheets  used  to  convert 
cruise  data  to  estimated  timber  volumes 
could  not  be  located  by  forest  office  em- 
ployees. 

In  one  of  the  exchange  cases,  15  acres  of 
national  forest  land  were  not  assigned  any 
value. 

In  the  tract  valuation  report  for  one  of 
the  exchanges,  a  subtraction  error  of  91 
In  computing  timber  stiunpage  rates  caused 
a  91.198  undervaluation  of  selected  land. 

Tract  valuation  reports  and  related  docu- 
ments on  the  four  land  exchanges  that  we 
reviewed  contained  undocumented,  moom- 
plete,  and  erroneoxis  data  on  a  numt>er  of 
factors  affecting  the  appraised  value  of  the 
exchange  lands  and  timber  thereon. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  discrep- 
£Lncy  in  the  valuation  of  our  valuable 
timber  reserves;  and  whUe  the  Comp- 
troUer General  does  not  specifically 
charge  fraud,  the  kindest  thing  that 
can  be  done  to  the  officials  responsible 
is  to  charge  them  with  gross  Incompe- 
tence or  negligence  of  duty.  In  any 
event,  someone  should  be  fired. 

I  compliment  the  Comptroller  GenersJ 
upon  his  report  of  December  28,  1962. 
and  suggest  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate take  notice  of  these  transactions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  December  28  letter  of  the 
Comptroller  General  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  foUows: 

Wabhincton.  December  28,  1962. 

To    THE    PKXSIDUfT    OF    THX    SENATE    AKX)    THE 

Speaker  or  the  House  of  Refeesenta- 

TIVES: 

Herewith  Is  our  report  on  the  review  of 
certain  land  exchanges  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  (region  6),  Portland,  Oreg.,  of 
the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  act  of  March  20,  1922,  as  amended  ( 16 
U.8.C.  485),  the  legal  authority  for  the  ex- 
changes, requires  that  the  value  of  Federal 
land  or  timber  given  In  an  exchange  may 
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aot   aBoeed   tb*  value   of   the   private  laud 
reoelTed  by  tl»e  Oovenunent. 

The  reyoct  deals  primarily  wltb  two  land 
excfaangoB  la  which  Federal  land*  and  tim- 
ber oonveyed  to  proponents  (private  parties) 
were  sold  by  the  proponents  shortly  after  the 
exchangee  for  amounta  that  totaled  about 
$907,000  more  than  the  appraised  valxies,  as 
eetablUhed  by  the  Forest  SM^ce,  of  the  lands 
and  timber  received  by  the  Government. 
Furthermore,  the  amounts  received  by  the 
proponents  from  the  sales  of  the  selected 
lands  (I^Bderal  tracts  given  In  the  exchanges) 
totaled  about  (292,000  more  than  the  values 
at  which  the  Forest  Service  appraised  these 
same  laiMlk  A  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  differeiiees  between  sale  and  appraised 
values  of  the  selected  lands  was  a  significant 
underestimate  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
volume  and  value  of  merchandise  timber  on 
the  selected  lands. 

To  prorlde  more  assurance  that  appraisals 
of  lands  and  timber  in  proposed  exchanges 
will  reasonably  express  the  values  of  the 
resources  invtrfved  so  as  to  meet  criteria  of 
legbOmtloa  on  exchanges  of  equal  values,  we 
are  reeocnmendlnf  to  the  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, that  agency  procedures  be  reexamined 
with  a  new  toward  obtaining  improved  ap- 
praisals of  selected  and  offered  lands.  Our 
report  contains  specific  suggestions  to  help 
achieve  such  improvement. 

A  summary  of  our  findings  is  presented  in 
the  forepart  of  the  report.  The  views  of 
Forest  Service  officials  on  these  matters  are 
considered  In  the  report. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Joseph   Campbeul, 
Compfrolter  General  of  the  United  States. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATION- 
AL ORGANIZATION  AFFAIRS  IN- 
VESTIGATION    OP     ACTIONS    BY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremeiy  disturbed  by  the  current  im- 
pact and  future  implications  of  two  sto- 
ries concerning  the  United  Nations  which 
i^peared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  m(»Tiing.  The  one 
deals  with  the  decision  of  the  UJ^.  Spe- 
cial Fund  to  contribute  financial  assist- 
ance to  a  Cuban  agricultural  project  on 
a  6-month  test  basis.  The  other  de- 
scribes rising  protests  against  a  Soviet- 
prepared  publication  of  last  year,  issued 
by  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization,  on  the  subject  of 
supposed  racial  and  political  equality  In 
the  U.SJ3Ja. 

My  most  immediate  concern,  of  course, 
is  with  the  Special  Fund  action  which, 
on  Its  face,  seems  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  a  Cuban  regime  condemned  by 
all  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is  very  dtfflcult  for  me  to  perceive  any 
justification  for  that  action,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  is  entitled  to  a  full  ac- 
counting. I  also  find  it  very  difficult  to 
imderstand  how  UNESCO  can  permit  it- 
self to  be  used  by  any  one  nation  as  an 
outlet  for  that  country's  political  prop- 
aganda about  its  pretended  domestic 
virtues. 

In  order  to  get  all  the  facts  straight 
on  these  two  developments.  I  am  taking 
immediate  action  to  convene,  as  chair- 
man, the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizatlan  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We  shall 
be  meeting  as  early  as  possible — ^prob- 
ably on  Monday  morning — to  receive  a 


fun  explanation  from  high-level  ofiQclals 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  executive 
session. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  are  also  upset  about  these 
circumstances  involving  the  United 
Nations.  I  want  to  give  them  this  early 
assurance  that  both  matters  will  be 
fully  looked  into  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate.  Thereafter, 
we  shall  make  available  to  the  public  as 
much  information  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

VH.  To  Give  Fabm  Aid  to  Cuba — 6-Month 

TrsT  Plan  Wux  Help  Chop  Diversification 

( By  Dan  Kurzman ) 

The  United  Nations  decided  yesterday  to 
grant  agricultviral  aid  to  Cuba  in  a  move 
that  the  administration  fears  may  add  fuel 
to  the  attaclEs  by  some  Congressmen  on  its 
Cuban  policies. 

The  governing  council  of  the  18-natlon 
United  Nations  special  fund  will  contribute 
on  a  6-month  test  basis  to  a  Cuban  crop 
cUveraificatlon  program  after  having  stalled 
on  the  decision  since  the  project  received 
initial  approval  in  May  1961.  The  political 
dynamite  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  furnishes  about  40  percent  of  the 
fund. 

Washington  expressed  regrets  over  the 
decision,  though  Paul  O.  Hoffman.  American 
managing  director  of  the  fund,  said  that  no 
American  money  would  be  used  on  the 
project. 

He  has  argued  that  this  project  would  not 
injure  the  United  States  nor  help  Fidel 
Castro.  Although  Hoffman's  role  is  that  of 
an  international  civil  servant,  he  has  Inti- 
mated that  if  the  special  fund  ever  approved 
a  project  that  he  thought  would  injure  the 
United  States  he  would  resign  from  his  Job. 

Administration  officials  may  think  sim- 
ilarly, but  they  are  concerned  that  some 
Congressman  might  not.  Perhaps  Indicative 
of  things  to  come.  Representative  Robebt  L. 
F.  SiKEs,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  called  the 
UJJ.  action  a  "Jarring  note  to  the  already 
pronounced  discord  over  Cuba.  There 
should  be  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  make  no  contribution  to 
any  United  Nations  fund  which  is  used  to 
thwart  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States." 

The  fund's  action  is  based  on  a  policy  that 
has  been  stanchly  supported  by  the  United 
states  since  the  fund  was  born  4  years  ago. 
Dispensing  of  aid  money  under  this  policy 
is  determined  strictly  by  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  propKwed  projects,  never  by  political 
considerations. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  has  been 
hamstrung  in  putting  forth  effective  objec- 
tions to  the  Cuban  project.  It  has  main- 
tained that  the  aid  cannot  be  efflclently  ap- 
plied in  view  of  the  emigration  of  qualified 
Cuban  farm  technicians,  the  slaughter  of 
Uvestock,  the  plundering  of  other  physical 
resources,  and  the  general  disorganization  of 
Cuban  agriculture  resulting  from  the  re- 
placement of  Cubans  with  Soviet  technicians. 

Such  arguments,  however,  have  made  lit- 
tle impression  on  most  members  of  the  fund 
council,  which  consists  of  nine  developed  and 
nine  underdeveloped  nations. 

But  the  council  did  agree  to  approve  the 
project  on  a  6-month  test  basU.  which  would 
involve  the  expenditure  of  only  about  SlOO,- 
000  in  U.N.  funds.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  project  proves  feasible  It  will  be 
extended  for  about  5  years  with  the  U.N. 
share  of  the  cost  totaling  about  $1.2  million. 


American  oflBclals  would  not  state  wheth» 
the  United  State*  would  approve  the  pnZ 
gram  If  the  O-month  test  proves  sucoeatfM 

The  aid  is  contingent  on  the  erp^^tSi 
by  Cuba  itself  of  about  $2  mllUon  over  ttl 
5  jrears. 

U.S.  oHlcials  point  out  tliat  althouHi 
Washington  contributes  some  40  percento* 
the  money  In  the  special  fund.  It  is  actual!* 
paying  only  17  percent  of  the  total  fmaJ 
including  that  part  spent  by  the  reclplrot 
countries  themselves,  devoted  to  UJ».-«u«. 
ported  projects.  U.N.  contributions  to  ^ 
projects  In  about  70  underdeveloped  natioiu 
amounts  to  *257  million.  Recipients  an 
investing  $332  million. 

TJJB.     EXPKRTS     BASKSS 

Hoffman  said  that  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  assure  that  no  doUars  will  be 
used  on  the  Cuban  project  bv  simply  baa- 
nlng  the  use  of  American  equipment  and 
experts  from  participating  in  the  program 
Expenses  will  be  met  with  the  currencies  of 
countries  contributing  to  the  scheme. 

In  any  event,  Hoffman  pointed  out.  5  to  10 
years  will  be  required  before  Cuba  standi 
to  benefit  from  the  project.  He  added  tbat 
if  political  considerations  determined 
whether  a  nation  was  deserving  of  aid,  fev 
countries  would  receive  assistance.  Despite 
the  objections  of  some  nations,  he  stated. 
South  Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
South  Vietnam  are  obtaining  aid  under  the 
fund. 

The  United  States  did  not  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  question  of  aid  to  Cuba  because  it 
was  evident  that  such  a  vote  would  have 
favored  Cuba. 

The  project,  which  will  get  underway  la 
3  or  4  months,  will  provide  technicians  In 
animal  husbandry,  grasslands  management, 
and  plant  pathology. 


Publication        Policy        Review        Forced — 
UNESCO  Booklet  Protests  Rise 

(By  A.  I.  Goldberg) 

United  Nations,  N.Y..  February  13. — Pro- 
tests  over  a  year-old  UNESCO  publication 
containing  profuse  claims  about  guarantees 
for  racial  and  polltlcai  equality  In  the  So- 
viet Union  have  forced  UNESCO  to  review 
Its  publication  policy. 

UNESCO  is  the  U.N.  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization,  based  In 
Paris.  It  has  the  status  of  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations.  Some  con- 
servative organizations  In  the  United  States 
have  criticized  It  for  Its  views  on  social 
and  cultural  problems. 

The  United  States  contributes  nearly  one- 
third  of  UNESCO's  $39  million  annual 
budget.  The  Soviet  Union  pays  about  15 
percent. 

The  publication,  written  by  a  Soviet  edu- 
cator and  a  Soviet  lawyer,  asserted  in  one 
passage  that  "in  1940  the  Soviet  regime  wai 
restored  in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
which  voluntarily  Joined  the  Soviet  Union." 

A  U.S.  source  said  the  United  States  pro- 
tested vigorously  last  April,  shortly  after 
the  book  was  Issued,  and  was  told  that  a 
lack  of  firm  policy  directives  rendered 
UNESCO  powerless  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

A  review  committee,  set  up  as  a  result 
of  U.S.  and  other  protests,  is  expected  to  re- 
port in  April,  the  source  said.  The  U.8. 
National  Committee  for  UNESCO  has  sub- 
mitted recommendations  and  criteria  for 
stricter  standards. 

The  new  complaint — one  of  many,  an  in- 
formant said — came  from  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  in  New  York.  It 
It  a  group  comprising  political  exiles  from 
Eastern  European  countries,  including  the 
Baltic  republics  (Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia), 
whose  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union 
early  in  World  War  n  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  Britain  and  many 
other  nations. 


A  letter  from  the  assembly's  president, 
0«orge  M.  Dlmltrov,  appealed  to  Vlttorino 
Veronese,  UNESCO  Director  Oeneral,  to  halt 
distribution  of  the  106-page  booklet.  He 
called  it  "cheap  Soviet  propaganda,  falling 
short  of  UNESCO  objectivity,"  and  termed  it 
"harmful  to  the  rights  of  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania." 

The  booklet  was  the  third  of  a  series  of 
six  planned  by  UNESCO  in  1951  to  study 
race  discrimination.  Now  UNESCO  officials 
are  examining  whether  to  continue  with  the 
series,  an  informant  said. 

The  booklet  was  written  by  I.  P.  Tsamer- 
lan,  described  as  a  Soviet  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy, and  S.  L.  Ronin,  a  Soviet  doctor  of 
law.  Titled  "Equality  of  Rights  Between 
Races  and  Nationalities  in  the  U.S.S.R.."  it 
reiterated  Soviet  arguments  frequently  heard 
in  U.N.  debates  that  guarantees  against  race 
discrimination  were  written  into  the  Soviet 
constitution. 

At  one  place  it  said  "the  Soviet  Union  has 
solved  the  problem  of  nationalities,"  but 
acknowledged  "this  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  a  peak  of  perfection  has  been  reached. 
TTie  U.S.S.R.  still  contains  backward  elements 
among  whom  nationalist  prejudices  exist." 

The  booklet  contended  that  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  for  the  first  time  gave  Jews  equal 
rights  In  the  Soviet  Union,  said  racial  prob- 
lems were  solved  because  of  Communist 
Party  policy,  and  quoted  Soviet  Premier  Nl- 
klta  S.  Khrushchev's  assertion  that  Jews 
"hold  a  worthy  place"  among  those  respon- 
sible for  Soviet   limar  rocket  launchings. 

In  Washington.  Republican  National  Chair- 
man William  E.  Miller  termed  the  booklet 
"a  gratuitous  insult  to  Americans  and  the 
free  world,"  and  said  in  a  statement  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  should  demand 
that  the  United  Nations  repudiate  the  pub- 
lication and  order  Its  withdrawal  from  clr- 
culaUon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, for  taking  the  prompt  action  which 
he  has  taken.  I  share  with  him  the  mis- 
givings he  has  expressed,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  ills  subcommittee  will  go  into 
the  question  quite  fully.  There  are  some 
points  that  I  cannot  understand.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  the  action  having  been 
taken. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  In  reply  I  should  Uke  to  say 
that  the  committee  will  be  most  inter- 
ested in  determining  whether  any  Amer- 
ican money — as  much  as  a  single  nickel 
of  American  money — shall  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  project  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  can  use  of 
American  money  be  avoided  when  40 
percent  of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  is  made 
up  of  American  money? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  precisely  the 
question  we  shall  ask.  We  shall  also 
want  to  know  what  the  American  delega- 
tion at  the  U.N.  has  done  to  avoid  this 
decision,  and  what  proposed  action  the 
administration  intends  to  take  to  deal 
with  it. 


CUBAN  POLICY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished   Senator  from   Wyo- 


ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  confined  to  the 
hospital  with  a  severe  attack  of  influenza. 
He  has  asked  me  to  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro 
today  a  speech  which  he  would  have  de- 
livered had  he  been  able  to  be  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Simpson 

Developments  in  Cuba  and  last  week's 
massive  attempt  by  the  administration  to 
overwhelm  and  discredit  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Cuban  policy  compel  me  to 
raise  questions  and  make  observations  that 
I  hop>e  will  help  shed  some  light  on  the  con- 
fused situation  regarding  communism  in 
Cuba. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  semantics  of  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
siles, and  exactly  how  many  Soviet  troops 
are  in  Cuba,  are  largely  irrelevant  to  the 
more  important  basic  Issue  of  whether  any 
CommunlBt  presence  is  to  be  allowed  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

For  nearly  160  years  American  foreign 
policy  has  rested  on  a  bedrock  of  strength; 
a  bedrock  that,  untU  the  present  adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  had  been  a  clear 
directive  to  all  foreign  powers  to  keep  out 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  bedrock 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  is  Just  as  Im- 
portant to  OTU-  foreign  posture  now  as  it  was 
in  1823.  or  in  1940.  or  In  the  Guatemalan 
Incident  of  1954.  The  State  Department  ad- 
mitted as  late  as  October  29.  1962.  that  the 
principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  remains 
valid  even  though  the  "old  Imperialism  of 
Western  Europe  has  been  replaced  by  the 
new  and  far  stronger  political  and  ideological 
Imperialism  of  International  communism." 
Despite  this  support  for  the  doctrine  and  its 
long  history  of  effectiveness,  the  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  supplant  it  with 
something  called  the  Kennedy  doctrine 
which  has  come  to  typify  uncertainty,  in- 
decision and  vacillation. 

Ovir  failure  to  revitalize  and  employ  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  Cuba  precipitated  the 
tragedy  which  has  uprooted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Cubans  and  placed  communism 
on  our  very  doorstep.  This  has  led  to  the 
development  of  an  Insidious  philosophy 
which  many  minds  of  this  continent  regard 
as  the  Khrushchev  doctrine:  That  any  left- 
ist or  Communist  movement  that  manages 
to  murder  or  bludgeon  its  way  into  power 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  sustained 
In  ixtwer  by  the  force  of  Soviet  arms.  This 
is  the  credo  of  Castro  as  he  spews  his  venom 
toward  the  other  nations  of  the  Americas. 
This  is  the  fear  In  the  hearts  of  Latin  lead- 
ers who  see  the  protectionist  Image  of  the 
United  States  fading  away  and  feel  they  must 
look  elsewhere  for  protection  and  support. 

BRncriNC 

Last  week's  unprecedented  television  brief- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  an 
excellent  attempt  to  prove  a  negative  prop- 
osition. It  purported  to  establish  the  lati- 
tudes of  Mr.  McNamara's  knowledge  of  Cu- 
ban affairs.  When  viewed  in  the  context  of 
the  Department's  previous  admissions  of 
news  manipulation.  It  Is  questionable  how 
much  credibility  can  be  placed  on  the  per- 
formance. The  briefing  might  have  given  us 
an  insight  into  the  amount  of  information 
we  do  have  concerning  weapons  In  Cuba,  but 
It  only  hinted  at  some  of  the  Intelligence 
gaps  which  remain. 

Even  Secretary  McNamara  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone  of  the  CIA  could  not  find  concurrence 
in  their  statements  of  almost  the  same  day 
on  the  effectiveness  of  aerial  surveillance. 
While  Mr.  McNtunara  stated:  "I  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  no  offensive  weapons  systems 
in  Cuba,  and  I  am  satisfied  of  this  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt."  Mr.  McCone  was 
admitting  that:  "Absolute  assurance  on  these 


matters,  however,  could  only  come  from  con- 
tinuing penetrating  on-site  inspections."  I 
agree  with  Mr.  McCone  although  it  points 
up  a  substantial  difference  of  opinion  from 
two  high  administration  offlclals  on  whoae 
Judgment  rests  much  of  the  decisionmaking 
for  our  national  security. 

Aerial  surveillance,  as  clearly  implied  by 
Mr.  McCone.  Is  effective  only  to  the  extent 
that  objects  are  visible  to  a  photographic 
eye.  Obviously,  missiles  stored  underground 
or  in  cleverly  disguised  shelters  could  not 
be  identified  or  their  nature  Interpreted 
solely  through  aerial  photography.  It  can  be 
stated  with  certainty  that  offensive  weapons 
unloaded  at  night,  stored  in  caves,  and  not 
set  up  in  outside  launching  areas,  would  re- 
main undetected.  The  extent  of  the  mili- 
tary threat  they  pose  would  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  speed  with  which  they  could 
be  readied  for  firing. 

SOtTKCKS 

Underground  sources  of  unimpeachable 
honesty  and  Integrity — the  same  soiirces 
which  alerted  the  West  to  Russian  troops  In 
Cuba  In  mld-1962 — now  warn  of  such  mis- 
siles stored  In  caves  and  tunnels  at  several 
points  in  Cuba.  These  reports,  like  those  of 
last  year,  are  made  available  to  Intelligence 
officials,  but  for  unexplained  reasons,  they 
are  regularly  discounted.  The  sources  have 
warned  of  missile  concealment  In  the  gigan- 
tic cavern  of  Santo  Tomas.  very  near  the 
San  Cristobal  missile  base  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province. 

The  Remedlos  missile  base  site  is  con- 
spicuously close  to  the  cave  of  La  Puntilla 
in  La  Cantera  farm.  In  Las  VUlas  Province. 
It  seems  an  odd  coincidence  that  many  of 
the  acknowledged  missile  sites  that  figured 
in  the  October  crisis  were  near  caves  of  stiffl- 
clent  size  to  store  mUsUes  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  Santo  Tomas  Cavern  has  over 
8  miles  of  high  ceUlnged  tunnel  area,  and  the 
entire  Island  is  honeycombed  with  over  900 
separate  caverns. 

Reliable  Cuban  underground  sources  have 
also  pointed  to  the  construction  of  at  least 
three,  and  possibly  five,  submarine  bases. 
The  sources  are  sttfficiently  convinced  of  their 
facts  to  pinpoint  two  of  the  bases,  one  of 
which  is  only  80  miles  northwest  of  the  U.S. 
naval  base  at  Ouantanamo.  I  noticed  in 
Sunday's  paper  that  my  colleague.  Senator 
Aiken,   has   also   warned  of  these  bases. 

There  Is  only  one  manner  of  ascertaining 
whether  missile  or  submarine  bases  remain 
in  Cuba.  That  method  is,  as  the  President 
admitted  in  last  week's  news  conference,  on- 
site  inspection  which  was  a  key  Issue  of  our 
blockade  last  October. 

Another  report,  discounted  by  the  adminis- 
tration, comes  from  the  reputable  military 
specialist,  Rear  Adm.  Edward  J.  OT)onnell, 
who  said  that  "Cuba  is  stronger  now  than  it 
was  before  the  missile  crisis," 

thrkat 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
question  of  Cuba  as  a  military  threat  to  the 
hemisphere.  I  would  like  to  broaden  the 
definition  of  a  military  threat  to  correlate 
it  tn  some  manner  with  guerrilla  warfare  and 
covert  military  action.  Secretary  McNamara 
says  there  Is  no  evidence  of  Castro's  attempt 
to  export  his  Marxist  revolution,  but  per- 
haps no  great  effort  is  being  expended  to 
seek  such  patent  evidence. 

Early  In  January  President  Rlcardo  Perez 
Godoy's  military  Junta  In  Peru  announced 
that  It  had  smashed  a  plot  masterminded  by 
Moscow  and  Havana.  Informed  Government 
sources  said,  last  week,  that  Castro  has  be- 
gun shipping  armc  to  his  Communist  ad- 
mirer, Cheddl  Jagan,  of  British  Oulana.  The 
same  Government  sources  admitted  that  this 
was  the  first  confirmed  case  of  what  the 
United  States  has  long  suspected — that 
Castro  intends  to  use  his  heavily  fortified 
island  as  a  transmission  point  for  arms  and 
propaganda. 
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Karly  thl«  month  Qxiatemala  President 
Miguel  T<tIgoraa  Puentes  stated  that  Rus- 
sian submarines  are  transplanting  men  and 
amu  in  Latin  America.  The  Guatemalan 
President  said  this  clandestine  operation  has 


February  ^ 


7.  Are  we  going  to  continue  with  the  same      nation  and  take  the  sten-s  «««««==.-_  . 

October  and  which  has  not  stopped  Russia      ing  island  to  t^uto  '^«l«bbo,. 

nor  nas  stemmed  Castro  oommunist  subver- 
sion   throughout    the    html^here?      Is    it 
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.  I*  ^  unconscionable  to  me  that  we  «v«.i- 

been  underway TTncTT^rT  ;t';;;^ru;^     TnTugrt^Ty^we  arTc^^S^^'we'L  "     "'n'^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^'°"  *°  *=°1°^^  ^^t 

™^,.,.,^^._..  sd?.'?fK^Z:iSV:B  i'iE£-3!frs~^ 

slavement  and  destruction  of   Cuba?  »ionroe  uoctrine.  and  that  we  cox,u 

8.  Why  have  we  chosen  to  play  down  the 
threat  of  the  exportation  of  Castro'i  re  vol  u 


cidents,  and  perhaps  he  will  And  the  evl 
dence  of  which  he  xuxw  seems  bereft. 

Aside  from  direct  sxibTer8l<»i,  Cooununist 
agents  in  Cuba  have  a  convenient  first  floor 
observation  post  from  which  to  keep  tabs  on 
the  VB.  space  program  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
Underground  reports  say  that  unusually 
large  quantities  of  unorthodox  electronic 
transmission  eqiUpment  hss  been  unloaded 
In  Cuba.  It  is  said  to  be  of  a  type  uncom- 
mon in  normal  conununlcations  use. 

On  this  same  subject,  between  the  towns 
of  Wejay  and  Rlncon  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  Havana  Province,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
structed a  powerful  radio  transmitter  which 
allows  them  to  maintain  a  liaison  with  Mos- 
cow and  Peking. 

Another  factor  in  the  "threat"  controversy 
that  U  Ignored  by  the  administration  is 
Castro's  efTect  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
We  have  pumped  »2  blUion  in  Latin  America 
under  the  program,  but  the  crux  of  the  al- 
liance— the  Investment  of  American  com- 
paniea  in  Central  and  South  America— has 
failed  to  meet  even  half  of  the  earlier  predic- 
tions. Leas  than  $160  million  of  a  hoped  for 
•300  million  of  American  investment  capi- 
tal hM  gone  into  the  Alliance  countries.  The 
uncertainty  of  governmental  stability,  the 
poUttcal  questton  mark  symbolized  by 
Castro,  and  the  dictator's  previous  seizures 
of  American  Industries  are  said  to  be  the 
Wggeet  factors  in  the  reluctance  of  Investors 
to  take  risks  in  Latin  America. 

QTrxsnoNS 
In  a  letter  I  dispatched  this  morning  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  I  pro- 
pounded a  nimiber  of  questlcms  which  have 
not  tieen  answered  by  the  administration. 
They  are: 

1.  If  the  air  surveillance  is  so  effective. 
why  were  the  mlssUes  of  the  October  crisis 
not  detected  when  they  reached  the  ports 
of  Cuba  and  when  they  were  transported  to 
their  respective  sites? 

2.  If  the  United  States  did  not  detect  the 
arrival  of  the  mlaalles.  how  do  we  know  that 
the  4a  missiles,  reportedly  withdrawn,  were 
the  total  amount  of  medium  and  intermedi- 
ate range  rockeU  shipped  to  Cuba?  Can  we 
rely  on  Khrushchev's  word? 

3.  If  the  U.S.  Government  is  unable 
to  assure  that  medium  and  Intermediate 
range  mlsaUes  are  not  camouflaged  or  hidden 
in  cave*  or  underground  installations  in 
Cuba,  why  did  the  President  lift  the  blockade 
without  obtaining  the  onslte  Inspection 
which  he  had  considered  essential  in  his 
speech  of  October  22?  How  can  onsite  in- 
spection at  this  crucial  time  be  considered  a 
dead  Issue? 

4.  How  does  the  U.S.  Government  account 
for  the  admitted  presence  In  Cuba  of  at  least 
17,000  Russian  soldiers  and  military  experts 
if  during  the  October  crisis  the  ofllclal  esti- 
mates never  exceeded  12,000?  Did  the  air 
surveillance  fall  to  determine  the  real  num- 
ber of  troops  or  has  there  been  a  considerable 
military  buildup  In  Cube  since  the  October 
crisis? 

5.  Have  we  conceded  Russia  a  charter  of 
impimlty  to  stockpile  in  Cuba  tons  of  arms 
whlchcould  make  the  strategic  island  an 
impregnable  fortress  from  which  to  subvert 
and  conquer  Latin  America? 

6.  Are  we  going  to  tolerate  the  Soviet 
military  intervention  in  Cuba  as  long  as  we 
do  not  have  an  aerial  photograph  of  a  so- 
called  offensive  missile  pointed  at  us?  Is 
this  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  1947  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  the  1962  Joint  resolution  on  Cuba? 


tion  while  at  the  same  time  ordering  the 
establishment  of  a  new  group  of  anti-guer- 
rilla military  experts  that  will  be  based  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  help  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  cope  with  any  Communist 
fomented  uprisings?  Is  there  in  reality  a 
great  threat  of  the  spread  of  Castro  s  Marx- 
ist line  to  other  countries? 

9.  Why  has  the  President  failed  to  grasp 
the  temi>er  of  American  public  opinion 
which  he  recognized  in  the  October  crisis 
and  which  is  now  strongly  opposed  to  our 
Ineffective  Cuban  policy? 

10.  If  the  abandonment  of  our  Jupiter 
missile  bases  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere  was 
contemplated  long  before  the  Cuban  crisis 
as  the  administration  has  said,  and  if  this 
abandonment  is  not  in  anyway  contingent 
on  Khrushchev's  withdrawal  of  some  mis- 
siles from  Cuba,  why  were  our  oversea  bases 
so  lavishly  praised  and  verbaUy  defended  by 
the  Defense  Department  as  late  as  October 
29.  1962?  When  Khrushchev  eased  interna- 
tional tensions  prior  to  November  7.  was  it 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would  give 
up  our  oversea  Jupiter  bases? 

11.  Did  the  Soviet  ship  Atkarsk  dock  at 
the  port  of  Cienfuegoe  last  December  5? 
Was  a  highly  secret  cargo,  quarantined  from 
regular  stevedores,  unloaded  by  security  po- 
lice under  command  of  a  Soviet  colonel,  and 
was  that  cargo  moved  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness in  trucks  driven  by  Soviet  soldiers  to 
caves  on  the  Island? 

12.  Why  has  the  U.S.  Government  failed 
to  recognize  a  Cuban  government-ln-exlle, 
and  why  is  there  talk  of  disbanding  the 
heroic  brigade  2506  which  fought  so  gallantly 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  which  is  the  rallying 
point,  the  symbol  of  freedom  to  be  regained, 
for  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States? 

13.  Despite  the  absence  of  onslte  inspec- 
tion, does  there  now  exist  a  pledge,  commit- 
ment, or  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  or  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  which  Is  a  de  facto  promise  not  to 
Invade  Cuba? 

14.  What  Is  the  reason  for  the  intelligence 
gap  which  apparently  existed  between  early 
September  and  mid -October,  before  Senator 
Keating'8  sUtement  regarding  missiles  in 
Cuba  and  before  the  Government's  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  Senator's  observa- 
tions? Were  no  aerial  photographs  taken 
during  that  period,  or  was  there  evidence 
of  the  missile  buildup  in  September  and 
early  October  which  was  withheld  from  the 
public? 

15.  If  we  do  not  stop  the  onslaught  of 
communism  90  miles  off  our  own  shores,  how 
can  we  expect  to  maintain  world  leadership 
and  even  siirvlve  as  a  free  nation? 

16.  If  we  accept  the  precedent  of  a  Sovlet- 
iaed  Cuba,  how  can  we  assiire  the  other 
Latin  American  Republics  that  if  they  fall 
under  Communist  domination  they  will  not 
be    abandoned    by    the    United    States? 

STTMMATION 

I  noticed  in  the  President's  health  mes- 
sage that  a  "bold  new  approach"  Is  needed 
in  solving  the  Nation's  health  needs  and  that 
we  can  procrastinate  no  more  for  there  is  a 
medical  crisis  in  our  midst.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  New  Frontier  lexicon  Is  wrapped  in 
the  crisis  superlative — but  not  so  the  Cuban 
issue. 

I  maintain  that  It  is  time  for  a  "bold 
new  approach"  to  the  Communist  menace  in 
Cuba — that  it  Is  time  to  halt  our  procrasti- 


perpetuate  this  absurdity  as  we  argu^ttS 
semantics  of  defensive  or  offensive  weanon 
Our  conduct — our  so-called  Cuban  poUct 
has  been  preposterous.  Prom  a  sembito^ 
of  firmness  and  cognizance  last  Octoberi» 
have  regressed  to  the  point  of  adopting' m! 
existence  v,ith  and  containment  of  cLb^ 
rather  than  freeing  the  Cuban  people 

The  administration  has  attempted  to  d. 
lude  the  American  public  with  Ulk  of  g^ 
Imminent  settlement  of  the  Cuban  crl^ 
This  is  manipulation  of  news  and  tntth  in 
the  worst  fashion,  because  the  Soviets  u-» 
in  Cuba  to  stay. 

There  are  at  least  17,000  Russian  soldien 
In  Cuba  to  make  sure  no  uprising  topple, 
Castro.  In  the  meantime  Khrushchev  ii 
building  factories  and  establishing  trade  tlei 
to  bind  Cuba's  economy  with  that  of  th« 
Soviet  bloc.  They  are  building  permanent 
barracks  to  house  military  uniu.  They  are 
constructing  and  managing  schools,  import- 
ing Russian  teachers,  and  completely  sub- 
verting the  minds  of  Cuban  children. 

Youngsters  In  their  formative  years  an 
being  taught  the  glories  of  a  OommunUt  so- 
ciety, of  Marx  and  Lenin,  and  of  a  Socialist 
state.  As  they  enter  adulthood,  It  will  be 
with  a  firm  background  of  Communist  dog- 
mas, which  will  have  molded  their  character 
and  their  allegiances  irrevocably  to  com- 
munism. 

We  must  understand  that  the  SovieU  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  In  permanent  posses- 
sion of  Cuba.  Tliey  are  communlzing  the 
economy,  the  education,  and  the  very  nature 
of  life  Itself  in  Cuba.  Khrushchev  is  buUd- 
ing  a  Communist  state  from  the  basement 
up.    He  thinks  he  is  there  for  the  long  haul 

Communism  In  Cuba  is  the  greatest  threat 
affecUng  the  security  of  the  Western  Heml- 
^here  and  the  world.  We  have  been  lulled 
Into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  an  adminli. 
tration  which  has  proven  Itself  unable  t« 
oope  with  the  crisis — an  admlnistratioB 
which  alludes  to  nonexistent  claims  that 
the  Cuban  crisis  will  be  over  by  March. 

It  will  not  be  settled  by  March,  or  by  July 
or  this  year,  or  next,  unless  we  learn  the  les- 
son of  history  that  no  nation  has  erer 
thrown  off  communism  from  within.  Castro 
and  communism  wUl  not  faU  until  and  un- 
less they  are  pushed.  And  the  United  State* 
must  supply  that  pu«h. 


PORTHCX)MING  VISIT  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  PRESIDENT 
ROMULO  BETANCOURT.  OF  VENE- 
ZUELA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
next  week  Washington  will  welcome  as 
an  official  visitor  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  the  free  world- 
President  Romulo  Betancourt  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

President  Betancourt  was  elected  to  a 
5-year  term  in  December  1958  in  one  of 
the  few  really  free  and  honest  elections 
which  Venezuela  has  had.  He  came  to 
power  in  a  country  which  had  been 
looted  by  the  corrupt  and  brutal  dictator- 
ship of  Col.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez. 

President  Betancourt  launched  a  pro- 
gram of  social  reform  and  economic  de- 
velopment which  anticipated  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  by  2  years.  His 
government  has  tripled  expenditures  on 
education  while  elementary  school  en- 


roUments  have  doubled.  Low-cost,  self- 
help  housing  programs  have  been  under- 
lyjf^n  in  both  iirban  and  rural  areas. 
Health  services  have  been  Improved  and 
expanded  and  pushed  into  the  country- 
side Land  reform  has  made  real 
progress.  All  of  this  has  been  done 
within  the  context  of  orthodox  fiscal  pol- 
icies and  inflation  has  been  avoided. 

It  has  been  done,  also,  despite  the  de- 
termined, relentless  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists and  their  extreme  left-wing 
allies  to  topple  the  Betancourt  govern- 
ment by  violence  and  subversion.  This 
Communist  campaign  of  terror  takes  the 
form  of  indiscriminate  bombings  and 
shootings  in  Caracas  and  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities in  some  rural  areas.  The  Vene- 
zuelan Communists  receive  nightly  en- 
couragement from  Radio  Havana. 

We  all  saw  photographs  in  the  news- 
papers in  the  last  few  days  of  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  warehouse  burning. 

Castro  had  made  Betancourt  his  No.  1 
target  in  Latin  America,  and  with  good 
reason.  In  the  success  of  Betancourfs 
moderate,  enlightened  program  of  re- 
form, the  Communists  rightly  see  the 
greatest  threat  to  their  own  evil  designs 
on  this  hemisphere. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  want  to  add  my  word  of  wel- 
come to  President  Betancourt.  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  able  to  visit 
our  country  at  this  time,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  talks  he  will  have  with  President 
Kennedy  and  other  officials  will  be 
fruitful. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY.  ARIICLE  BY 
JAMES  RESTON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "How 
To  Turn  Victory  Into  Defeat,"  by  James 
Reston,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times,  western  edition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  To  Turn  Victory  Into  Defeat 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  February  12. — Tlie  criticism 
of  President  Kennedy's  foreign  policy  is  now 
getting  a  little  out  of  hand. 

No  doubt  mistakes  of  tactics  and  even  of 
taste  have  heen  made  recently  over  the 
handling  of  Cuba,  Canada.  Britain,  and 
France,  but  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  Presi- 
dent is  In  trouble  now,  not  because  bis  major 
foreign  policies  have  failed  but  because  they 
are  succeeding. 

France  and  Canada  are  not  refusing  to 
accept  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  because  they 
feel  that  Kennedy  has  weakened  the  West, 
but  precisely  because  they  think  the  West 
is  relatively  so  strong  that  they  can  now 
follow  a  more  independent  policy  and  risk 
division  within  the  alliance. 

The  unity  that  existed  behind  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  risked  war  to  get  the  Soviet 
offensive  missiles  out  of  Cuba  has  vanished, 
not  because  he  failed  to  get  the  missiles  and 
bombers  out,  but  precisely  because  he  got 
them  out  and  it  is  now  safe  to  turn  around 
and  argue  about  the  secondary  issue  of  the 
Soviet  troops. 

Britain  did  not  refuse  to  accept  I>e  Gaulle's 
terms  for  entrance  Into  the  Common  Market 
because  of  any  weakness  in  Washington,  but 
precisely  because  It  preferred  to  go  along 
with  the  trnlted  States  and  the  Atlantic  com- 


munity rather  than  with  De  Gaulle  and  an 
Inward-looking  Europe. 

The  paradox  of  the  present  situation  Is 
that  everything  in  the  cold  war  remains 
about  the  same  as  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  yet  everything  seems  different. 

STAND    not    new 

De  Gaulle  was  refusing  to  coojjerate  with 
Washington  and  London  on  the  defense  and 
organization  of  Europe  long  before  his 
famous  press  conference. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  about  Canada. 
Prime  Minister  Dlefenbaker  was  refusing 
to  accept  the  U.S.  nuclear  warhewds  long 
before  the  State  Department  stumbled 
clumsily  Into  an  Internal  Canadian  squab- 
ble; the  only  new  thing  Is  that  he  has  now 
made  an  election  issue  out  of  Washington's 
awkward  efforts  to  clarify  the  facts. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  Kennedy 
administration  could  have  done  anything 
to  avoid  the  split  with  De  Gaulle,  the  fight 
with  Canada,  and  the  present  situation  in 
Cub.a.  Much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  all 
three  questions,  and  the  President  Is  cer- 
tainly not  blameless. 

He  first  stumbled  Into  Cuba  and  then 
misjudged  Moscow's  offensive  policy  there. 
It  may  be  that  he  should  now  be  consider- 
ing a  blockade  of  that  Island  to  get  the 
Soviet  troops  out;  that  Is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  the  critics  are  going  beyond  or  behind 
all  this  to  Imply  what  they  have  not  proved, 
namely,  that  the  President  made  a  deal  with 
Khrushchev  to  scrap  the  missile  bases  In 
Turkey  and  Italy;  and  beyond  this,  that 
the  Soviets  now  have  offensive  missiles 
hidden  In  Cuba. 

PROOF    OR    WITHDRAWAL 

These  last  are  charges  of  stupidity,  bad 
faith  or  worse,  and  should  either  be  proved 
or  withdrawn.  There  is  plenty  of  material 
on  the  Cuban  Issue  for  hard,  fair  criticism. 
and  Kennedy's  handling  of  the  offensive 
buildup  in  Cuba  Justifies  plenty  of  skepti- 
cism, but  implications  of  secret  deals  and 
concealed  weapons  confuse  and  weaken  the 
country  unless  they  are  supported  with 
evidence. 

The  psychology  of  the  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  here  Is  clear  enough.  First, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  opposition  to  oppose. 
Also,  Kennedy  clobbered  the  Republicans  in 
the  last  Presidential  campaign  with  charges 
that  they  had  debased  the  Nation's  prestige 
overseas.  Thereupon,  when  he  achieved 
power,  he  found,  not  the  missile  gap  he  had 
moaned  so  much  about,  but  enough  missile 
power  to  scare  the  Russians. 

In  this  situation,  the  Republicans  are 
naturally  eager  to  pounce  on  him  when  he 
roughs  up  our  Canadian  neighbors  or  mis- 
Judges  De  Gaulle's  Intentions,  and  all  this 
is  fair  enough. 

But  the  thing  has  to  be  kept  in  perspec- 
tive. For  the  conflict  with  a  nation's 
enemies  Is  more  important  than  the  quarrels 
with  its  allies,  and  on  balance,  the  conflict 
with  the  Communists  Is  not  going  too  badly. 

Meanwhile,  fear  In  the  Western  Alliance 
has  abated,  and  without  fear  a  whole  new 
set  of  problems  has  arisen,  requiring  new 
policies  and  new  criticism. 

"We  have  to  learn  to  live  with  these  prob- 
lems In  Cuba  and  elsewhere,"  the  President 
has  said.  And  this  of  course,  Is  precisely  the 
difficulty.  For  the  American  people  dont 
want  to  learn  to  live  with  their  problems  or 
with  the  Russians,  especially  in  Cuba.  They 
want  them  to  go  away,  all  of  them,  and  im- 
mediately, II  not  sooner. 


THE  ART  OF  POLITICS— ARTICLE 
BY  SENATOR  McGEE,  OF  WYO- 
MING 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Mr.  President,  the 
February  issue  of  the  NEA  Journal  con- 


tains an  article  entitled  "The  Art  of 
Politics,"  written  by  the  senkur  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGul.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  directs 
his  remarks  to  teachers,  and  reviews  for 
them  the  nature  and  importance  of 
politics.  I  believe  other  Senators  and 
citizens  generally  will  find  his  obsein^a- 
tions  about  poUtics  of  interest,  aiul  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  printed  at  this  ]x>int  in  the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Review  for  the  Teacher  on  the  Art  or 
Politics 
(By  Gale  McGee,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Wyoming) 
During  my  years  as  a  college  professor,  I 
frequently  would  ask  my  students  for  their 
definition    of    a    politician.     Their    answers 
followed    the    general    stereotype — a    hypo- 
critical creature  with  one  hand  in  somebody 
else's  pocket,  a  deep  freeze  in  the  basement, 
and  a  vicuna  coat  in  the  closet.     In  brief,  a 
politician  was  sort  of  a  confidence  man  In 
the    public    realm.     He    was    the    type    you 
would    deal    with    of    necessity    but    would 
never  Invite  home  for  dinner.     And  politics 
was  the  craft  of  outsmarting  or  outmaneu- 
verlng  a  cumbersome  system  of  government 
to  cheat  the  taxpayer. 

After  two  decades  as  a  professor,  I  made  the 
Jump  from  the  halls  of  ivy  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress — I  became  a  politician.  Quickly  1 
learned  two  things  that  had  not  been  readily 
apparent  In  the  classroom. 

First,  the  solutions  to  the  world's  prob- 
lems, which  seem  relatively  etisy  from  an 
academic  viewpoint,  are  not  quite  so  simple 
from  the  viewpoint  of  someone  In  a  position 
to  affect  policy.  In  the  classroom.  I  had  a 
lot  more  pat  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
mankind  than  I  have  now  in  the  U^S.  Senate. 
As  a  teacher.  I  bad  often  approached  ques- 
tions as  either  black  or  white,  when  In  truth 
most  are  a  shade  of  gray. 

Secondly,  I  learned  that  I  needed  to  revise 
my  estimates  on  the  art  of  pmlltics  and  the 
refponslbility  of  politicians.  My  Intimate 
contacts  with  politicians,  especially  the  99 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  have  convinced 
me  that  they  are  a  truly  remarkable  group, 
honestly  dedicated  to  the  public  good. 

Von  Hlndenburg  has  said  that  politics  Is 
not  an  exact  science.  This,  of  coiirse,  is 
true.  Since  I  am  by  training  a  historian, 
not  a  political  scientist,  I  look  upon  political 
science  as  a  study  of  the  history  of  politics 
with  the  view  to  learning  enough  to  build 
on  the  past  rather  than  merely  repeat  It. 
A  long  time  will  pass  before  It  will  be 
possible  for  anyone  at  the  controls  of  an 
IBM  machine  to  predict  the  exact  vote  on 
a  controversial  Senate  bill  or  a  close  guber- 
natorial election.  But  It  is  more  than  pos- 
sible, through  a  study  of  politics  and  politi- 
cians, to  achieve  a  real  understanding  of  our 
political  Bjrstcm,  Its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses and  Its  mode  of  operation.  And  with 
this  understanding  It  is  possible  to  achieve 
a  higher  standard  of  political  performance 
and  to  be  able  to  judge  and  anticipate.  In 
general  terms,  the  contemporary  political 
realities  and  futtire  trends. 

It  Is  important,  especially  in  a  poUtical 
system  based  on  Judgments  by  the  electorate, 
that  the  general  public  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  how  its  Government  works.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  many  of  our  citizens  do  not 
have  this  knowledge.  Their  misconceptions 
have  had  the  negative  effect  of  generating  a 
disdain  for  politics  as  something  tinclean 
and  dishonest,  a  point  of  view  which  dis- 
courages young  men  and  women  of  ability 
from  entering  what  I  believe  is  a  very  stim- 
ulating   and     rewarding     profession.     To    a 
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great  ■tateaman  and  politician,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, politics  was  a  most  honored  follow- 
ing becaxue  It  Is  "the  llfeblood  of  democ- 
racy." 

However  unpredictably  he  may  do  so,  the 
politician  operates  in  the  framework  of  our 
country's  political  system.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  qvUte  speclflc  about 
how  the  GoTemment  shall  be  run.  but  It 
does  not  even  mention  one  of  the  f  oimdatlon 
stones  of  our  system,  political  parties.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  Pounding  I  'hers.  Includ- 
ing George  Washington,  regar  1  factions  as 
reprehensible  and  immoral  ddlers.  But 
Washington,  nonetheless,  qui  -  became  the 
leader  of  one  of  our  first  ponJcal  parties, 
the  Federalist. 

One  great  strength  of  our  political  system 
Is  that,  albeit  unintentionally,  It  allows  for 
but  two  effective  political  parties.  In  this 
country,  third  parties  usually  are  formed 
during  presidential  election  years.  They 
have  seldom  succeeded,  however,  in  sending 
more  than  a  few  representatives  to  C!ongress, 
and,  once  there,  these  few  have  found  little 
political  sustenance  In  a  committee  system 
designed  along  majority-minority  lines. 
Without  nourishment,  the  third  party  is  dead 
of  starvation  long  before  the  next  presiden- 
tial election.  America  has  thus  been  saved 
from  tbe  unstable  coalitions  of  hostile  parties 
which  have  plagued  many  European  govern- 
ments in  recent  years. 

The  two-party  system  In  itself  is  not  the 
only  stabilizing  force  In  our  national  po- 
litical makeup.  The  fact  that  both  parties 
tend  to  overlap  philosophically — that  each 
contains  elements  of  both  left  and  right — 
helps  to  keep  the  Ship  of  State  on  an  even 
course. 

Not  many  years  ago,  I  was  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  a  national  party  realinement  which 
would  put  all  the  conservatives  In  with  the 
Republicans  and  the  liberals  with  the  Demo- 
crats. But  no  longer.  I  am  now  convinced 
that,  given  the  great  weight  of  responBlblllty 
which  history  has  placed  upon  America's 
shoulders,  we  can  ill  afford  the  luxury  of 
violent  electrical  convulsions,  or  a  sudden 
180'  about-face  in  the  direction  our 
national  policies  may  be  moving. 
Piulhermore,  enough  basic  difference  still 

exists  between  the  t^ro  parties  to  enable  a 
person  of  any  persuasion  or  geographical  lo- 
cation to  find  his  place  in  either  party.  A 
Spissabd  Hoixand  or  a  John  McClillan  ex- 
ercises a  usefiil  restraint  on  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing Democratic  Party,  Just  as  a  Jacob  Javits 

and  a  Tom  Kttchxi.  give  a  timely  shove  for- 
ward   to    those    Republicans    reluctant    to 

change. 

Studying  the  g'-owth  of  our  political  sys- 
tem Is  fascinating,  but  to  practice  construc- 
tive citizenship,  the  nonpolltician  needs  an 
understanding  of  the  system  as  it  exists  to- 
day.      Winston    Churchill     once     said     that 

"Democracy  1b  the  worst  form  of  government 

until  you  consider  the  alternatives."  Simi- 
larly the  congressional  system  seems  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  Junk  pile  until  you  con- 
sider the  alternatives.  It  appears  to  be  full 
of  archaic  tradition  and  cumbersome  rules. 
The  seniority  system  of  choosing  commit- 
tee chairmen  Is  an  excellent  example. 
Critics  say  that  to  choose  a  man  solely  be- 
cause he  has  the  ability  to  retain  his  seat  In 
Congress  is  to  deny  men  of  possibly  greater 
ability  a  chance  to  lead.  But  consider  the 
alterfiatives.  Election  by  the  committee 
could  lead  to  wholesale  currying  of  favors  or 
continual  wrangling  between  men  seeking 
the  post.  App>olntment  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  would  probably  lead  to 
political  subservience  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
Independence  that  is  a  hallmark  of  the 
Senate. 

Although  the  present  system  has  been 
criticized  because  it  has  led  to  a  preponder- 
ance of  southerners  as  committee  heads,  it 
has  put  some  extremely  capable  men  in  the 
center  chair.    Despite  its  faults,  the  system 


works  as  well  as  or  better  than  any  other 
suggested.  Whereas  the  press  focuses  on 
the  occasional  fuddy-duddy  chairman.  It 
rarely  mentions  that  by  the  same  token  a 
liberal,  brilliantly  trained  person  Is  guaran- 
teed his  chance  at  the  top  even  if  the  lead- 
ership should  take  a  dim  view  of  him. 

A  more  valid  suggestion  for  modernizing 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  is  that  in  non- 
election  years,  Congress  should  hold  year- 
round  sessions  except  for  a  brief  summer 
recess.  In  this  age.  International  and  na- 
tional tensions  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  technology  and  science,  and  the  role 
of  government  has  increased  accordingly. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  finish  its  business  In  a  few  months 
and  adjourn  until  the  following  year. 

Congress  has  the  awesome  task  of  pro- 
viding substance  and  direction  for  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  In  one  of  the  most 
troubled  periods  In  history.  This  respon- 
sibility makes  it  imperative  that  we  Senators 
and  Representatives  devote  our  full  energies 
to  the  Job. 

It  is  also  time  to  consider  seriously  the 
possibility  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
begin  sessions  of  a  new  Congress  within  a 
few  days  after  the  November  elections  in- 
stead of  relying  on  a  lame  duck  Congress  to 
handle  any  emergencies  that  arise  in  the 
more  than  2-month  interval. 

Still  another  target  for  reform,  in  addition 
to  the  Congress,  is  the  electoral  college, 
which  chooses  our  Presidents.  Here  I  believe 
there  is  also  some  room  for  accommodation 
to  modern  times. 

The  practice  of  electing  electors  to  choose 
a  President  was  devised  for  two  purposes: 
to  overcome  tremendous  handicaps  in  travel, 
communication,  and  public  literacy  in  the 
late  18th  century;  and  to  narrow  the  gap  in 
power  between  the  large  States  and  the  more 
numerous  small  ones.  I  would  suggest  elimi- 
nating the  electoral  college  but  retaining  the 
electoral  vote  formula  which  allows  each 
State  the  same  number  of  votes  as  it  has 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  present  system  be- 
cause the  power  of  the  electors  to  vote  for  a 
man  of  their  choice  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  general  election  could  conceiv- 
ably be  used  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people 

In  the  respective  States.     On  the  other  hand. 

I  favor  the  electoral  vote  formula  because  it 
tends  to  even  the  power  between  small  and 
large  States,  thus  strengthening  our  Federal 
system  of  government. 

The  democratic  form   of  government,  by 

its  very  insistence  on  a  regard  for  the  wishes 

Of  the  people,  appears  extremely  inefficient. 
However,  there  is  no  means  of  overcoming 
that  inefficiency  short  of  a  dictetorshlp,  eith- 
er of  the  left  or  the  right.  Some  citizens 
today  are  Impatient  with  the  frustrations  in 
solving  the  complex  problems  of  the  cold  war. 
They  regard   debates   on   these  problems  as 

treaaonous  delay  and  suggeet  that  some  lib- 
erties must  be  sacrificed  to  preserve  the 
Nation. 

This  attitude  is,  of  course,  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  for  we  as  Americans  cannot  become 
totalitarian  to  combat  other  totalitarlans 
Without  losing  the  Ideals  we  strive  to  pro- 
tect. As  Arthur  Koestler  wrote  in  "Darkness 
at  Noon,"  totalitarian  means  tend  to  become 
ends.  The  willingness  of  some  Americans  to 
abandon  the  political  liberties  so  dearly  won 
by  our  forefathers  is  further  Indication  that 
too  many  of  us  do  not  fully  understand  our 
political  system  and  the  philosophy  of  hu- 
man dignity  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Since  "politics  is  the  art  of  compromise," 
we  must  combine  that  from  the  past  which 
is  durable  with  that  from  the  present  which 
is  progress.  We  must  protect  the  basic  rights 
and  philosophy  of  our  Constitution  and 
form  of  government  while  at  the  same  time 
adopting  such  changes  in  procedure  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  modern  life. 

I  have  already  mentioned  several  political 
institutions   that  could  be  made   more  effi- 
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cient.  I  think  we  need  to  continue  to  emi 
new  ideas  that  will  help  this  Nation  o2JS!! 
more  efficiently.  For  example,  the  Memw 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  face  a  i^w 
tion  campaign  every  2  years.  RunntoTtt 
election  is  a  costly,  time-consuming  nroe^ 
Perhaps  the  term  of  House  memb«SIi 
should  be  lengthened  so  that  more  time^ 
be  spent  legislating  and  less  campaigning 

Campaigning  for  a  seat  in  Oongress  elwi*. 
as  a  Senator  or  Representative,  has  becon!! 
an  extremely  costly  business.  As  a  resiSt 
some  politicians  of  necessity  accept  ^a 
paign  contributions  from  indivldualsol 
groups  which  expect  favors  In  return. 

The  plan  to  give  Federal  campaign  gun 
port  to  candidates  should  be  more  thoroueh" 
ly  investigated.  Indeed,  once  elected,  it  li 
difficult  for  a  conscientious  Senator  or  Ren 
resentatlve  to  do  his  Job  with  the  fundsiS" 
lowed  him.  This  may  seem  hard  for  the 
layman  to  comprehend,  particularly  if  he  i« 
a  constituent  living  happily  on  much  Icm 
than  a  Congressman  makes.  But  he  forget* 
that  a  Congressman  must  maintain  two  resi- 
dences, that  he  must  commute  frequentw 
between  his  home  State  and  Washington 
that  he  must  make  heavy  use  of  long-dla- 
tance  phone  calls  and  telegrams,  and  Uiat 
frequenUy  he  must  hire  additional  stair  out 
of  his  own  pocket  to  keep  up  with  constitu- 
ent requests  and  congressional  business. 

A  Congressman  cannot  lose  touch  with  hii 
constituents  and  do  his  Job  prc^erly.  In  the 
first  place,  he  must  know  what  they  are 
thinking  if  he  is  to  represent  them  prc^erly. 
In  the  second  place,  he  must  keep  his  fences 
mended  As  it  now  stands,  a  politician  la 
running  for  the  next  election  the  minute  the 
last  one  is  finished.  To  some  this  is  shock- 
ing,  but  every  politician  knows  that  no 
matter  how  dedicated,  intelligent,  and  per- 
ceptive he  may  be.  he  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  much  if  he  is  out  of  office. 

I  have  tried  to  go  over  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, the  obvious  and  the  obscure,  that  sur- 
round politics.  Whatever  else  it  is,  political 
science  is  a  living  art,  something  that 
changes  from  day  to  day.  The  Amwican 
public  has  a  great  responsibility  to  under- 
stand its  political  system  and  to  help  pre- 
serve in  it  the  dignity  of  the  past  wliile 
catching   the    vitality   of   the   future. 

How  then  can  you  as  a  citizen  better  un- 
derstand your  Government?  The  best  and 
most  obvious  method  Is  for  you  to  take  part 
in  it.  Politics  is  fascinating  at  any  level,  and 
precinct  politics  is  the  foundation  of  succeae 
even   In    today's   world  of   television    and  Jet 

airplanes.  All  too  many  people  cannot  ex- 
plain why  they  are  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats. Some  will  say  that  family  tradition 
or  business  necessity  is  the  determining  fac- 
tor, or,  worse  still,  they  can  give  no  reason. 
In    addition    to    participating    In    politic*, 

you  should  keep  up  with  at  least  some  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  material  written 
each  year  on  local.  State  and  National 
politics.  Read  the  newspaper  editorial  page 
as  well  as  the  news  columns;  read  some  ol 
the  small  circulation  Journals  and  opinion 
magazines  as  well  as  the  nationally  known 
news  magazines. 

And  above  all,  try  to  understand  that 
politics,  like  any  other  human  endeavor,  li 
based  upon  the  give-and-take  of  human  rela- 
tlonshifw.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  a  politician 
who  has  yielded  a  little  as  being  craven  and 
spineless  until  you,  as  an  Informed  citizen, 
realize  that  his  opponent  was  also  forced  to 
yield  an  equal  amount  and  that  between 
them  progress  was  made. 

I  started  this  article  by  citing  the  opinioM 
of  many  of  my  students  about  politicians. 
But  my  own  concept  of  a  politician  is  heavily 
Infiuenced  by  an  American  who  was  first  and 
foremost  a  i>oliticlan.  This  man  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  for  anticipating  the  will  of 
the  people  by  an  interval  that  helped  him 
provide  leadership  and  yet  did  not  isolate 
him  from  the  broad  support  needed  for  sue- 
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^  He  used  the  existing  system  when  he 
pould.  but  he  was  not  afraid  to  try  new  ideas 
1^  _0^  i^proaches.  His  consummate  pollti- 
Zl  genlu*  guided  this  Nation  through  the 
ZL^  crisis  in  its  history.  1  refer,  of  course, 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lncoln's  life  and  work 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  former  Chief  Jua- 
ttce  Charles  Evans  Hughes'  statement  that 
•politics  IB  the  highest  underUklng  of  all 
,  »  •  it  is  the  heartbeat  of  a  free  society." 


THE   WORLD    WE    WANT— ARTICLE 
BY  CURTISS  ANDERSON 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
1963  winter  Issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
jotimal  contains  an  important  an- 
nouncement by  the  editor  of  that  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Curtiss  Anderson. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  follow- 
ing 1963,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  will 
give  an  award  to  a  woman  whom  they 
consider  to  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  making  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  The  award, 
according  to  the  editor,  will  go  to  a 
woman  who  has  brought  us  "a  measur- 
able step  closer  to  the  world  we  want." 

Mr.  Anderson  was  appointed  as  editor 
in  chief  in  1962.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  At  33,  he  is  the 
youngest  editor  of  a  major  national  mag- 
azine in  this  country.  Mr.  Anderson 
brings  to  the  office  which  he  now  holds 
a  record  which  is  one  of  practical 
achievement  and   also  of  concern  for 

ideas. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RrcoRD  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son which  appears  in  the  January-Feb- 
ruary 1963  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home 

Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  January- 
February  10631 

The  World  Wi  Want 

(By  Curtiss  Anderson) 

The  wish  to  live,  not  only  well,  but  bet- 
ter— what  a  distinguished  human  passion  it 
ia.  It  Is  the  sovnrce  of  our  cities,  our  arts, 
our  exaltation  of  love.      It  is  also  tbe  aource 

of  our  Joy  m  reading. 

A  good  nvagaaine  can  and  does  present 
reality.  A  lesser  magazine  presents  cheap 
dreams.  A  great  magazine  presents  the 
possible:  Reality  with  the  extra  dimension 

of  what  might  be;    the  wonderful  vlalon  of 

What  the  world  could  be  like  If  men  and 
women  acted  with  the  humanity  they  were 
bom  with,  the  compassion  stcved  In  every 
human  heart. 

Every  woman  has  this  vision.  It  is  what 
makes  the  world  so  beautiful  and.  when  the 
world  falls  short  of  the  vision,  so  terrible. 
She  has  the  vision  In  mind  when  she  uses 
her  lipstick,  considers  what  to  cook  for 
dinner,  or  teaches  her  children  "Do  Unto 
Others"  In  a  dozen  daily  ways.  It  Is  never 
out  of  her  mind. 

The  world  we  want  has  long  been  part  of 
the  Journal  editorial  vision.  In  hvmdreds 
of  stories  and  articles  in  the  past  we  have 
set  values — ideal  values — for  niaternal  and 
Infant  health,  the  education  of  children, 
social  and  political  responsibility,  domes- 
tic happiness.  Many  human-affairs  arti- 
cles that  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Journal  directly  reflect  this  high  editorial 
purpose.  In  December,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  spoke  candidly  and  realistically 
in  answer  to  "The  Questions  of  Peace  on 
Earth."  EarUer.  Glenn  Whites  "Why  Did 
They  Steal?"  examined  the  disturbing  prob- 


lem of  Juvenile  delinquency  among  nice 
Ixiys.  "Sometimes  Life  Just  Happens,"  by 
Margaret  ParttHi,  probed  deeply  into  the 
motivations  of  nnwed  mothers  receiving 
public  SBsistsno. 

Such  articles — and  we  have  been  publish- 
ing such  articles  for  nearly  80  years — 
strive  to  define  and  shape  the  world  we  want. 
Because  emotions  are  moved  by  the  pow- 
er of  what  might  be,  practical  results  have 
followed.  They  have  followed  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education  and  public  affairs  in 
dozen  of  ways  that  we  could  point  to.  But 
the  consequences  in  millions  of  human  lives 
are  immeasurable.  We  honestly  believe 
that  every  Journal  reader  has  come  a  bit 
closer  to  this  world  she  wants  because  she 
reads  the  Journal. 

But  the  world  is  moving  fast,  in  ways 
ijoth  exciting  and  threatening.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  times  are  more  frightening, 
human  beings  more  complex,  and  the  desire 
for  a  t)etter  world  is  greater,  more  Insibtent 
than  ever  before.  Because  of  this  convic- 
tion, we  plan  to  present  the  human  vision 
even  more  forcefully  in  the  future. 

Next  month  the  Journal  will  begin  a  new 
sequence  of  articles  on  great  Issues,  under 
the  general  title.  "The  World  We  Want." 
These  article*  will  show  our  readers  a  vision 
of  the  world  as  it  can  be — and  how,  through 
personal  participation,  they  can  begin  to 
achieve  it. 

Direct  participation  is  firmly  In  the  tra- 
dition of  American  life.  By  individual  ac- 
tions we  have  helped  this  country  grow  in 
power,  wealth,  and  honor.  Our  economic 
system,  based  on  highly  competitive  free  en- 
terprise, has  produced  more  for  more  p)€ople 
than  any  other  system  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  was  not  imposed  upon  anybody; 
it  was  accomplished  by  individual  enterprise 
and  the  personal,  private  will  to  work  for 
human  betterment  as  well  as  for  economic 
reward. 

We  must  continue  to  work  for  that  better- 
ment. We  believe  that  we  get  what  we  ask 
for,  what  each  of  us  individually  and  per- 
sonally cares  about,  what  each  of  lu  works 
to  achieve  in  this  world — or  we  accept  the 
defeat  of  our  highest  Ideals  by  default.  The 
difficulties,  failures  and  tragedies  of  human 
society  and  the  human  condition  can  never 
be  completely  eliminated.  But  many  of  the 
troubles  of  our  proud  and  angry  dust  can 
benefit  from  total  reappraisal,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  last  June. 

There  are  times  when  one's  conscience  de- 
mands taking  an  unpopular  stand.  Many 
times  the  Journal  has  dealt  with  topic*  called 

bold  for  a  popular  woman's  magazine. 

We  were  the  first  woman's  magazine  to 
publish  articles  on  such  taboo  subjects  as 
venereal  disease,  cancer,  sex  education  (for 
adults  as  well  as  for  children),  mental  dis- 
ease, retarded  children,  and  racial  prejudice. 
We  have  led  and  urged  the  constructive  criti- 
cism of  public  education  for  decades. 

The  Journal  has  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 
But  we  are  even  more  deeply  committed  to 
the  future,  and  to  today's  reader — the  re- 
sponsible American  woman  who  Is  no  longer 
isolated  w  Insulated  from  any  human  con- 
cern, who  is  eager  to  participate  in  creatlnig 
a  better  world  for  herself,  her  family,  and 
families  everywhere.  For  she  knows  that 
every  human  being  has  the  Inborn  wish  to 
Uve  his  life  decently,  that  she  cannot  cruelly 
dismiss  the  delinquent,  the  deprived,  and  the 
helpless. 

Less-fortunate  parts  of  the  world  are  on 
her  conscience.  She  knows  their  children 
go  hungry  and  their  progress  into  a  new 
age  is  handicapped  by  teeming,  illiterate 
populations.  She  wants  terribly  to  help- 
yet  how  much  of  our  American  sustenance 
should  we  give?  The  Journal's  study  of  the 
population  explosion,  to  appear  soon,  sug- 
gests the  one  compassionate  answer  that 
would  help  most. 

Education  will  be  our  continuing  concern. 
Need  our  growing  population  of  the  elderly 


be  a  burden  to  themselves  and  tlielr  chil- 
dren? Our  pages  will  suggest  some  practi- 
cal answers.  Bow  can  disturbed  children 
be  found  and  helped,  and  delinquency  pre- 
\'ented?  A  new  sertes,  "Can  This  Child  Be 
Saved?"  will  discuss  this  Important  ques- 
tion. 

Tbe  world  we  want  has  more  facets  than 
a  diamond,  but  we  hope  to  touch  on  most  of 
them.  The  concept  exfn'esaes  so  many  of 
man's  aspirations  tiiat  we  beUeve  it  should 
reach  beyond  our  pages  and  play  a  part  in 
the  community  of  man. 

Therefore,  each  year  beginning  12  months 
from  now,  the  Journal  will  give  an  annual 
award  to  a  woman  who  has  contributed 
significantly  to  making  the  world  a  better 
place — to  celebrate  the  greatest  woric  a  wom- 
an can  do,  work  for  the  betterment  of  oth- 
ers. Our  award  will  go  to  a  woman  who  has 
brought  us  a  measurable  step  cIomt  to  the 
world  we  want. 

Every  woman  wants  this  world.  She  wants 
it  when  her  world  goes  wrong,  and  she  wel- 
comes It  Joyfully  when  her  world  goes  right. 
We  know.  Our  knowledge  of  what  wooaen 
want  has  been  our  strength  In  the  past,  our 
resolve  to  help  women  become  better  per- 
sons, better  parents,  and  the  world  a  bit  more 
beautiful  and  better  will  be  our  strength 
in  the  future. 


CRITICISMS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
there  appeared  in  the  February  14  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  Clarence  Mitchell,  director 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  NAACP. 
which  is.  I  think,  absolutely  untrue,  and 
unfair  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body.  I,  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  was  present  when 
the  majority  leader  moved  to  adjourn 
last  Thursday.  Just  as  has  been  related 
here,  I  saw  a  number  of  Senators  on 
their  feet  addressing  the  Chair,  as  I 
think  the  Rec<»d  properly  shows. 

Comment  was  made  a  moment  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  about  the  falsity 

of  certain  statements  In  the  UNESCO 
report.  I  say  that  what  was  stated  in 
relation  to  this  matter  is  just  as  false 
as  the  statement  by  the  UNESCO  report. 

I  resent  the  continued  snlpinss  that  have 
been  presented  in  the  press  with  regard 
to  this  body,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  the  Presiding  OfBcer  of  the  Senate, 
the  Vice  President.  He  has  presided 
with  absolute  fairness  on  every  occa- 
sion.    He  has  never  Indulged  in  the  kind 

Of  partisan  activity  alleged, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  in  the  observation  as 
to  what  actually  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  the  Presiding 
Officer  recognized  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  LMr.  Mans- 
niLD].    I  was  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  was  here.  too. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  watching  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     So  was  I. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  1,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Awdekson],  and 
several  other  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair  at  the  same  time  the  majority 
leader  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The    Senator    is 


Mr.     FDLBRIOHT 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  were  all  on  their 
feet  at  the  same  second,  and  they  were 
all  saying.  "Mr.  President."  and  calling 
for  recognition.  We  have  a  well-estab- 
lished procediire  in  the  Senate,  which 
we  aU  know,  that  when  the  majority 
leader  Is  addressing  the  Chair  and 
several  other  Senators  are  asking  for 
recognition  at  the  same  time,  the  major- 
ity leader  always  gets  recognized,  and  he 
should  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.     He  is  the  leader  of  the 
Senate.    It  Is  his  responsibility  to  direct 
the  procedure  of  the  Senate  from  the 
majority  leader's  chair.     In  my  judg- 
ment it  would  be  an  act  of  discourtesy 
on  the  part  of  any  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate.  If.  when  the  majority  leader  is 
aaking  to  be  recognized  at  the  same  time 
that  another  Senator  is  asking  to  be 
recognized,  the  majority  leader  was  not 
in  fact  recognized.    That  happens  to  be 
the  factual  situation  which  occurred  in 
the  Senate.  Those  of  us  who  were  watch- 
ing the  situation  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out  the  fact. 
The    Presiding    Officer    recognized    the 
majority  leader  as  he  should  have  rec- 
ognized the  majority  leader  at  the  time. 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
complete  defense  of  the  recognition  that 
was  accorded  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
the  majority  leader  at  the  time. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  am  getting  extremely  tired 
of  the  utter  irresponsibility  of  this  kind 
of  attack.  I  can  understand  an  attack 
on  the  merits  of  any  situation.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  outright  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  happened  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 


LINCOLN  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  SMITH 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1963,  on  the  occasion  of  observ- 
ances honoring  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  made 
an  address  to  the  Palm  Beach  County 
Republicans  at  Riviera,  Pla.  I  have  had 
so  many  requests  for  copies  of  that  ad- 
dress that  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  all — I 
appreciate  the  warm  welcome  extended  to 
me  last  evening  on  arrival,  the  beautiful 
day  in  Palm  Beach  County,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  with  my  very  dear  friend. 
P&ANcxs  Bolton.  In  her  ch&rmlng  home  be- 
tween Lake  Worth  and  the  ocean.  It  la  like  a 
second  home  to  me.  Mrs.  Bchlton  has  been 
so  good  to  me  through  the  years.  I  treasure 
the  friendship  of  this  great  lady,  a  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  for  many  years,  the 
ranking  RepuUlcan  on  the  powerfiU  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rei»-e- 
sentatlves,  a  statesman  whose  record  In  Con- 
greas  and  contribution  to  a  better  world  wUl 
be  impressively  written  in  history.  She  Is 
a  great  woman. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  man  that  we 
honcH-  tonight  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  think  most  RepubUcans— 


and  most  DemocraU  and  Independents  as 
weU — recognize  him  as  the  greatest  Republi- 
can of  them  aU.  I  think  RepubUcans  gen- 
erally recognize  him  as  the  greatest  President 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  for  he 
made  It  a  united  country.  And  I  think  that 
Americans,  regardless  of  political  party, 
would  rate  him  along  with  George  Washing- 
ton as  the  two  foremost  Presidents  of  our 
country. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  this  week  that  I  re- 
ceived one  of  the  highest  tributes  and  com- 
pliments ever  paid  to  ms.  That  tribute  came 
from  that  noted  authority  and  expert  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Ralph  O.  Newman  edi- 
tor of  "Lincoln  for  the  Ages,"  His  tribute  was 
published  In  the  February  4,  1962.  issue  of 
This  Week  magazine,  the  Sunday  paper 
magazine.  ■'     f  f 

The  title  of  the  article  was  "If  Lincoln 
Were  Alive  Today"  and  It  was  composed  of 
Interviews  of  five  Uncoln  experts  who  stated 
how  this  great  President  of  a  century  ago 
would  have  felt  and  acted  If  confronted  with 
the  problems  of  our  time.  The  article  re- 
ported that  "Ralph  Newman  thought  that 
Uncoln  would  be  a  Republican  of  the  type 
of  Senator  Makgaret  Chase  SurrH." 

with  such  an  accolade  I  could  take  great 
advantage — and  a  cue  for  my  speech  tonight 
of  presuming  to  tell  you  what  I  think  Lincoln 
would  do  today  were  he  alive.  I  could  pre- 
sume to  discuss  what  I  think  he  would  do  on 
the  problems  and  Issues  that  confront  our 
Nation  now. 

In  such  a  presumption  I  could  engage  In 

that  political  delight  of  Republicans  during 
the  period  of  Uncoln  observance  speeches 
this  time  every  year— the  delight  of  tearing 
the  Democrats  apart — of  saying  what  I 
thought  was  wrong  with  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

With  this  Democratic  administration,  there 
is  almost  unlimited  material  for  Republican 
speakers.  But  there  are  certain  courtesies 
that  I  would  observe  In  the  winter  home 
county  of  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  critically 
of  him  In  hU  own  area — and  I  trust  that  you 
understand  and  approve  my  restraint. 

For  I  would  want  to  acknowledge  at  the 
outeet  that  It  Is  so  much  easier  to  criticize 
and  attack  politically  from  the  outside 
against  the  person  holding  the  position.  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
President  Kennedy  himself  during  the  past  2 
years  when  the  American  people  have  called 
upon  him  to  deliver  upon  his  1960  campaign 
promises  when  he  was  fully  Indulging  In  the 
luxury  of  attacking  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration and  stating  what  he  would  do  dif- 
ferently If  he  were  elected  President. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  more  keenly  ap- 
preciates the  vast  difference  between  the 
luxury  of  an  "out"  attacking  an  "In"  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  "in"  for  restraint  In 
hU  own  expressions  while  "In" — that  no  one 
more  keenly  appreciates  this  vast  difference 
than  President  Kennedy  when  the  American 
public  matches  his  performance  with  his 
promises. 

Instead  of  making  a  personal  expression, 
I  will  merely  quote  what  a  couple  of  news- 
men, known  to  be  fair  to  President  Kennedy, 
have  observed  in  the  press  and  on  television 
about  the  record  and  performance  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  where  It  has 
put  the  United  States  In  world  position  In 
the  past  month. 

For  example,  that  distinguished  columnist 
and  writer,  William  8.  White,  recently  wrote 
in  his  column: 

"It  Is  time  for  the  plain  politicians  to  take 
over  the  Job  of  restoring  the  Western  alli- 
ance or,  alternatively,  of  getting  about  the 
business  of  raising  up  another  In  its  place. 
It  is  past  time  for  the  professional  econo- 
mists to  bow  out  of  a  Job  which  they  have 
so  profoundly  botched." 

A  distinguished  newscaster  and  TV  com- 
mentator   on    the    Washington    scene.    Mr. 
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Joseph  McCaffrey,  made  thU  obsemM 
a  TV  editorial  Just  a  week  ago  wSrK?  *• 

"Pew  nations  have  been  able  to  co^ 
so  many  weighty  problems  m  such  «T^ 
time  as  the  United  States.  Before  th«^ 
month  of  the  new  year  was  over  thi,  ^ 
try  had  parlayed  two  serious  Iritern.^" 
situations.  It  not  only  found  Itself^n^' 
brink  of  being  out  of  Europe,  but  it  m!.,?* 
Itself  Into  an  Irritating  dU.pute  wlt^ 
most  friendly  neighbor.  Canada.  '^ 

"What  other  nation  could  pile  ud  an  « 
problems  so  high  in  such  a  short  tto.?^ 
"But  In  the  very  same  first  month  of  tv 
year   another,  perhaps  even  graver  nrohw 
surfaced   again,   only  to   be  overlooked  ? 
cause  of  the  stiff  competition.  *• 

"Overshadowed    by     the    Increaslne    r«. 
fllcts  with  our  allies,  was  the  story  ouft 
the  Labor  Department   yesterday  that  L 
ployment   rose   again  for  January    bark  » 
5.8  percent  of  the  labor  force.    And  m  b. 
old  Goldstein  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  sJf" 
Ustlcs    said,    'The    significant    developiS; 
was  that  there  was  no  Improvement  ov»  SI 
year  In  unemployment.'  "  ^ 

So  much  for  the  comment  on  Pre«liJ«,» 
Kennedys  handling  of  the  foremost  iniT 
national  and  domestic  problems  facln*  ^ 
Nation— conunents  that  are  not  mine  bm 
comments  of  others.  ^ 

Now  while  I  have  stated  that  I  wouin 
not  presume  to  say  what  I  thought  wou^ 
be  the  position  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  !«»« 
and  problems  today— or  what  might  be  hJi 
comments  on  the  Democratic  admlnlstrt! 
tlon  that  Is  now  in  power-I  will  pregum, 
to  say  what  I  think  he  would  feel  atZ 
the  Republican  Party  and  what  It  shouM 
do  with  respect  to  the  very  practical  oblec 
tlve  of  the  1964  presidential  election 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  last  year  In 
a  Lincoln  Day  speech  In  Bangor.  Maine  I  ei 
pressed  regrets  about  too  many  of  the  Re- 
publican  presidential  nominee  posslblutlM 
being  reluctant  to  accept  the  nomination  in 
1964— because  at  that  time  the  prospect  q( 
defeating  Jack  Kennedy  appeared  to  be  verr 
dim.  ' 

After  all  there  were  certain  political  reali- 
ties to  be  faced.  One  was  that  usuaUy  the 
American  voters  give  a  President  a  second 
term  unless  he  has  become  very  unpopular 
or  domestic  conditions  have  taken  a  dlsa*. 
trous  txim  In  his  first  term. 

Between  that  February  speech  and  the 
latter  part  of  October  of  last  year.  I  think 
most  of  the  Republican  presidential  poaH- 
bllltles  became  more  receptive  to  accepting 
the  1964  nomination.  The  popularity  of 
President  Kennedy  started  to  decline  sharp- 
ly. But  then  along  came  the  Cuban  crlsla— 
and  for  the  time  being  the  seemingly  tre- 
mendous victory  of  President  Kennedy  with 
a  seeming  backdown  by  Khrushchev. 

And,  in  turn,  the  seeming  ardor  of  the 
Republican  possibilities  to  do  battle  with 
Jack  In  1964  seemingly  cooled  down.  They 
restrained  themselves  from  pushing  forwtrt 
with  vigor— and  they  pleaded  with  their  u- 
dent  supporters  to  refrain  from  pushing  for- 
ward with  vigor— as  they  desired  to  haw 
all  of  1963  within  which  to  make  up  their 
minds. 

Really  you  can't  blame  them  when  they 
are  faced  with  such  brUllant  political  tlmlnj 
as  the  sudden  brace  stand  on  Cuba  Just  be- 
fore the  November  1962  election  when  it  htd 
become  so  apparent  that  the  American  peo- 
ple were  fed  up  with  the  way  that  the 
Cuban  threat  was  being  handled.  After  all, 
who  knows  but  that  there  may  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  brilliant  timing  Just  before  the 
November  1964  election. 

With  such  a  powerful  political  tactic  used 
In  the  past  and  Its  potential  use  In  the  fu- 
ture—together with  the  admitted  use  of  the 
so-called  "managed  news"  policy  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration — the  prospects  are 
pretty  bleak  for  a  really  fair  1964  campaign. 

Let's  all  face  It — and  admit  along  with  the 
RepubUcan  presidential  possibilities— that  It 


«.  ooina  to  be  an  uphill  battle  to  defeat  Jack 
Kemiedy  in  1964,  regardless  of  whether 
LTHDOK  Johnson  or  Bobby  Kennedy  is  his 
running  mate. 

On  this  very  point,  I  think  Abraham  Un- 
com  today  would  counsel  the  Republican 
oarty  to  nominate  the  best  possible  ticket 
?^t  It  could  m  1964.  I  think  he  would  say 
to  us  that  we  should  forget  about  the  so- 
called  traditional  concept  of  balance — such 
as  regional  balance.  I  think  he  would  coun- 
sel us  to  nominate  the  two  best  RepubUcan 
vote  getters  that  we  could  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

I  think  that  he  would  say  to  us,  "Dont 
nominate  on  the  basis  ol  race,  religion,  or 
region — don't  try  to  balance  your  ticket  on 
the  basis  of  region,  religion  or  race.  Instead 
nominate  the  best  qualified  persons  you  have 
who  are  the  best  votegetters. 

And  I  think  he  would  say  to  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  possibilities.  "You  owe  It 
to  your  party  to  accept  the  nomination 
whether  you  think  you  will  win  or  not.  Yes. 
you  owe  it  to  your  party  to  swallow  your 
pride  and  accept  the  vlce-presldentlal  nomi- 
nation even  If  you  fall  to  get  the  presidential 
nonilnatlon." 

Then  I  think  he  would  turn  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  say.  "When  a  person  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  presidential  nomination  In 
the  face  of  prospects  of  defeat  in  the  elec- 
tion, you  owe  It  to  him  to  give  him  first  con- 
sideration for  the  1968  nomination  IX  he 
loses — and  to  give  second  consideration  to 
the  person  who  accepu  the  vlce-presldentlal 
nomination." 

You  may  recall  that  in  early  1960,  I  made 
a  personal  appeal  to  both  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  Governor  Rockefeller  to  agree  to 
either  a  Nlxon-Rockefeller  ticket  or  a  Rocke- 
feller-Nixon ticket.  I  think  most  all  of  us 
know  now  that  Governor  Rockefeller  as  the 
vice-presidential  nominee  wovild  have  at- 
tracted enough  votes  to  the  ticket  for  the 
Republicans  to  have  won  that  close  elec- 
tion—and that  most  of  us  will  agree  that 
had  Governor  Rockefeller  been  the  presiden- 
tial nominee  we  would  have  won  the  elec- 
tion with  a  sweeping  majority. 

That  Is  why  it  is  discouraging  for  me  to 
hear  some  Republicans  say  that  neither  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  nor  Senator  Goldwater 
would  agree  to  taking  the  vlce-presldentlal 
nomination  if  the  other  received  the  presi- 
dential nomination. 

Of  covu-se,  some  say  that  they  are  too  far 
ap)art  ideologically  to  be  on  the  same  ticket — 
and  that  while  such  a  ticket  would  certainly 
offer  a  balanced  ticket  in  Ideology,  it  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  American  electorate. 
I  can't  buy  that  argument  myself.  I  can't 
because  they  have  some  very  basic  attributes 
In  which  they  find  something  in  common. 
They  are  both  fighters.  They  both  believe 
strongly  In  what  they  say.  They  may  dis- 
agree on  some  things — but  they  do  It  openly. 
And  more  important,  they  agree  on  more 
Issues  than  they  disagree  on.  For  one  mat- 
ter, they  agree  on  the  necessity  to  firm  up 
the  backbone  of  the  United  States — and 
right  now  there  is  nothing  more  vital  to  the 
people  of  America  than  this 

I  am  not  proposing  at  this  time  a  Gold- 
water-Rockefeller  ticket  or  a  Rockefeller- 
Goldwater  ticket — but  I  do  say  that  they 
would  be  among  the  best  votegetters  the 
Republicans  could  have  in  1964.  In  political 
Ideology  there  are  others,  whom  I  consider 
to  more  nearly  express  my  political  Ideology 
which  Is  less  liberal  than  that  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  less  conservative  than  that 
of  Barry  Goldwater. 

The  main  jjolnt  Is  that  they  are  fighters — 
that  they  would  wage  a  fighting  campaign 
In  1964  Instead  of  keeping  themselves  under 
wraps.  And  It  will  take  a  fighting  campaign 
In  1964  to  defeat  Jack  and  Bobby  Kennedy 
or  Jack  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  make  some  ob- 
servations    that     I     think     that     Abraham 


Lincoln  would  agree  with  If  he  were  alive 
today.  First,  the  observation  that  the  loyal 
opposition  Should  offer  positive  substitutes 
for  anything  which  It  criticizes. 

You  will  recall  that  I  have  refrained  in  this 
speech  from  criticizing  President  Kennedy. 
So  not  having  criticized  him,  I  will  also  re- 
frain In  this  speech  from  offering  substitutes 
on  his  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 

However,  I  will  offer  subsUtutes  I  feel 
Lincoln  would  propose  to  some  of  the  Ken- 
nedy appointees — and  substitutes  I  would 
hope  a  Republican  President  would  appoint. 
These  substitutes  offer  a  variety  of  qualities 
from  youth  to  age.  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  from  liberal  to 
conservative — and  even  from  Democratic 
ranks — but  all  with  the  quality  of  outstand- 
ing ability. 

The  first  nominee  I  would  offer  would  be 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating  to  be  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  because 
maybe  then  our  CIA  would  begin  to  come 
up  with  more  accurate  Intelligence  and  more 
accurate  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Intel- 
ligence than  it  has  on  Cuba.  Practically 
everyone  now  knows  how  Ken  Keating  was 
so  right  and  the  Kennedy  CIA  so  wrong  last 
summer  and  oarly  fall  on  the  Information, 
analysis,  and  evaluation  of  the  Cuban  threat 
and  of  the  missiles  In  Cuba. 

Next  I  would  offer  his  New  York  colleague 
in  the  Senate,  Jacob  K.  Javtts.  to  be  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  not  only 
because  Senator  Javtts  has  an  amazing 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  and  a  razor 
sharp  mind,  but  also  because  he  can  be 
tough  mentally  as  well  as  effective  diplo- 
matically. 

Next  I  would  offer  Senator  George  D.  Adkek 
for  Secretary  of  State  because  not  only  does 
he  have  his  feet  on  the  ground  and  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  getting  along  with  people,  but  he 
would  know  how  to  keep  from  offending  our 
closest  neighbor  and  international  brother, 
Canada. 

For  Secretary  of  Commerce  I  would  offer 
Charles  Percy,  of  IlUnolB,  who  would  provide 
dynamic  youth  with  his  tremendous  busi- 
ness experience,  who  Is  a  forward-looking 
Republican  moderate,  and  who  moves  for- 
ward with  vigor. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  would  offer 
Governor  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  another 
young  Republican  moderate  who  not  only 
moves  forward  with  vigor  but  does  It  In  a 
manner  that  Is  not  offensive. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  match 
the  present  bipartisanship  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  having  a  Republican  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  would  offer  the  same  biparti- 
sanship spirit  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  a  Republican  President,  Democratic 
Senator  Harhy  F.  Btrd,  of  Virginia,  the  fore- 
most champion  of  sound  fiscal  policy. 

Similarly  in  the  bipartisan  spirit,  I  would 
offer  for  Secretary  of  Defense  the  man  who 
knows  more  about  our  national  defense — the 
man  who  has  worked  on  It  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  the  history  of  our  country — 
and  a  man  who  differs  drastically  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  what  should  be  the  makeup 
of  our  national  defense,  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

For  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  would  offer  America's  1962  na- 
tional heroine.  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  I  don't  know  what 
her  politics  are,  but  I  do  know  that  she  was 
fighting  against  thalidomide  when  others 
were  not. 

For  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  would  offer  James 
Suffrldge,  the  president  of  the  Retail  Clerks 
Union.  I  don't  know  what  his  politics  are, 
but  I  do  know  that  he  Is  so  broad-gaged  that 
he  and  his  union  Judge  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  their  actual  voting  records  and  on 
their  public  performance  rather  than  so  nar- 
rowly on  their  political  affiliation.  Instead  of 
having  the  policy  of  Just  supporting  Demo- 


crats and  opposing  practically  all  Repub- 
licams  like  many  other  unions  do  In  their 
political  bUndspots. 

For  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  would  offer 
Senator  Milton  Young,  of  North  Dakota,  a 
Republican  noted  for  his  strong  political  In- 
dependence, and  a  Republican  In  whom 
farmers  have  confidence  not  only  because  of 
that  Independence  but  also  because  of  his 
great  ability. 

For  Postmaster  General,  I  would  offer  the 
greatly  respected  senior  U.S.  Senator  of  Kan- 
sas, Frank  Carlson,  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able Integrity  and  a  man  who  would  run  the 
Post  Oflace  Department  on  an  efficient,  busi- 
nesslike basis  and  who  would  take  politics 
out  of  the  Office  of  Postmaster  General. 

For  Attorney  General,  I  would  offer  one  of 
the  most  highly  resjjected  and  regarded 
practicing  attorneys  In  the  United  States — 
Bernard  Segal,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — who  has 
served  for  many  years  as  the  cheUrman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association — yes,  a  man  who,  when  he  went 
l)efore  the  Supreme  Court  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  argue  a  case  would  not  be  arguing 
his  first  case  before  a  court,  but  instead  a 
trial  and  appellate  lawyer  of  many  years,  a 
real  veteran  instead  of  a  novice. 

I  would  hope  that  a  Republican  President's 
first  nominee  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
would  be  an  outstanding  statesman  from 
Mississippi— to  bring  to  the  highest  tribunal 
an  understanding  of  the  racial  problem  In 
the  South  that  has  too  long  been  missing 
from  the  Supreme  Court — but  a  B^sslsslp- 
plan  who  Is  not  an  extremist  but  instead  Is 
a  former  Judge  and  who  is  deeply  respected 
by  every  Member  of  the  VS.  Senate,  liberal 
and  conservative  alike — and  respected  by  all 
elements  of  the  press — the  Junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  John  Stennis,  the  kind  of 
man  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  emancipator 
of  the  Negroes,  would  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence In. 

I  would  hope  that  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent's second  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  either  Circuit  Court  Judge  William 
H  Hastle  or  Circuit  Court  Judge  Thurgood 
Marshall — to  give  the  court  a  balance  of 
understanding  on  the  other  side  of  the  racial 
problem — preferably  Judge  Hastle  because  of 
his  longer  service  on  the  circuit  court. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  team  that  I  think 
Abraham  Uncoln  would  put  on  the  field 
today  in  place  of  the  existing  team.  It  is 
a  team  that  I  feel  the  American  public 
would  have  full  confidence  in. 


THE  5  3D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BOY 
SCOUTS    OP    AMERICA 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  week  we  have  been  cele- 
brating the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Over  the  years  this  worthy  movement 
has  been  responsible  for  the  guidance 
and  leadership  of  more  than  31.500.000 
boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18.  At 
the  time  when  many  boys  are  easily  con- 
fused as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  the  Boy  Scouts  have  stood  for 
the  traditional  values  of  American  so- 
ciety as  expressed  in  the  Scout  law: 
trustworthiness,  loyalty,  helpfulness, 
friendliness,  courteousness,  kindness, 
obedience,  cheerfulness,  thrift,  bravery, 
cleanliness,  and  reverence. 

The  Boy  Scout  program  is  one  which 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  youth.  It 
helps  to  teach  them  the  skills  necessary 
for  maturity,  both  in  developing  a 
knowledge  of  outdoor  life  and  in  culti- 
vating a  sense  of  self-reliance  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  With  its  interest- 
ing and  unique  projects,  scouting  offers 
boys  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  the 
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Incentive  to  achieve.  In  so  doins.  it  has 
become  a  tignlflcant  tsLCtor  in  the  pre- 
vention and  reduction  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Boys  need  to  belong  to  organizations 
in  which  they  can  participate  in  oo- 
operatton  and  in  competition  with  others 
oi  their  own  age.  The  value  derived 
from  scouting  experiences  ranging  from 
community  newspaper  drives  to  inter- 
national Jamborees  is  immeasurable  in 
the  character  and  personality  develop- 
ment ot  our  youthful  citizens. 

Neither  must  we  forget  the  hours  of 
guidance  and  direction  gtv«i  to  the 
scouting  program  by  the  millions  of 
adult  leaders  and  counselors  since  Its 
inception  in  1910.  Without  community 
interest  and  parental  assistance,  the  Boy 
Scouts  could  not  carry  out  their  many 
worthwhile  activities. 

Today  I  am  indeed  proud  to  salute 
the  Boy  Scouts  for  their  53  years  of 
service  to  the  youth  of  America. 


FILMS  DEMOLISH  A  PANIC  BUILDUP 
IN  CUBA 
Mr.  ENQLE.    Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial    entitled    "Films    Demolish    a 
Panic  Buildup"   that  appeared   in  the 
February  8  edition  of  the  San  Francisco 
ChrOTiicle.     The    editorial    reflects   my 
views    regarding    the    controversy    on 
Cuba.    II  makes  two  things  very  clear: 
First.  Any  informati<m  received  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  affecting  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
turned  over  to  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  and  to  Mr.  McCone,  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  be- 
cause    this     information     should     be 
evaluated.    We  cannot  run  the  foreign 
policy  or  the  military  policy  of   this 
country  on  the  basis  of  rumors  or  gossip. 
Mr.   McNamara   and   Mr.   McCone   are 
both  patriotic,  able,  and  intelligent  men. 
I    believe    their    judgment    should    be 
trusted     with     reference     to     security 
matters.     Incidentally,   they   are   both 
Republicans. 

Second.  We  should  not  tell  our  ene- 
mies everything  we  know;  we  should 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  McNamara 
and  Mr.  McCone  the  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  revealed.  For  instance,  the 
remarkable  television  program  referred 
to  in  the  editorial  disclosed  our  capabil- 
ity in  the  field  of  aerial  reconnaissance 
to  a  degree  which  I  feel  was  not  in  the 
national  interest. 

These  two  points  stand  out  clearly  in 
the  editorial.  I  am  glad  that  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  has  stated  the  case 
as  eloquently  as  it  has.  and  I  a^  unani- 
mous c<»isent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


It  ts  to  be  hopMl  th»t  thia  proof  1im  «uc- 
cearfuUy  aborted  &nd  left  BtUllx>m  one  of  the 
meet  IrreBponsible  campatgna  at  frlgbt  and 
panic  ever  waged  against  tbe  mlnda  and  emo- 
ttona  of  the  American  people  for  partisan 
political  and  venal  press  purpcees. 

No  reaaonable  viewer  could  fall  to  accept 
tbe  pbotograpblc  proof  tbat  tbe  offensive 
mlselles  and  bomber  aircraft  which  had  been 
observed  going  Into  C?uba  on  Soviet  «hlp»  last 
fall  had  been  dismantled  and  removed  and 
carried  home  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
This  la  the  President's  and  Ekefense  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  conclusion.  supF>orted  by 
the  Judgment  of  Director  John  A.  McCone 
of  the  CIA.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
now  shared  with  the  tWaklng  public,  they 
are  attempting  to  proceed  with  their  respon- 
sibilities for  the  security  of  the  Nation  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

TO  see  the  photographic  reconnaissance 
record  and  to  hear  the  careful  Interpretation 
of  Its  meaning  was  to  realize  that  the  Soviet 
buUdup  in  Cuba  early  last  fall  had  been 
swift,  loglstlcaUy  brllUant.  and  terribly  men- 
acing, but  that  the  disassembly  and  removal 
of  the  long-  and  medium-range  missiles  and 
bomber  aircraft  had  been  equally  swift  com- 
Jrtete,  and  fully  verified. 

The  TV  presentation  of  the  story  told  by 
Air  Force  and  Navy  air  reconnaissance  over 
Cuba  was  the  best  rejoinder  which  could  be 
made  In  the  name  of  sanity  and  objectivity 
to  the  fright  campaign  lately  organlMd  In 
Washington  and  across  the  country  to  con- 
fuse and  unsettle  American  public  opinion. 
We  have  watched  this  campaign  develop  in 
the  San  Francisco  wadl  of  the  Hearstland 
desert  with  a  growing  sense  of  contempt. 
Headlines  Intended  to  stagger  the  public 
have  presented  a  preposterous  series  of  re- 
ports from— of  all  fertile  places— Mexico  City 
about  an  "alarming  buUdup  In  Castroland" 
and  "caves  fuU  of  missiles." 

These  cave  tales  are  calculated  to  leave  the 
public  forever  In  a  panic  of  doubt  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  missiles.  ThU  sort  of 
newspaper  scare  campaign  is  Just  as  empty 
of  JoumallaUc  Integrity  as  the  Cuban  caves 
are  empty  of  offensive  missiles. 

It  seems  appallingly  Irresponsible  of  Sena- 
tors KzATiNG,  Thtirmond,  and  Dikksen  to 
Join  this  coterie  of  Inventive  Journalists  who 
consult  reliable  but  unnameable  sources  to 
conjure  up  the  Illusion  of  a  buildup  in  Cuba 
threatening  an  Invasion  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  mythology  which  is  prepoeterous  and 
dangerous,  and  we  shotild  like  to  believe  that 
President  Kennedy,  his  advisers,  and  the 
military  recognize  that  It  does  not  represent 
the  true  tenor  of  American  thinking. 


February  n 


is  no  acknowledgement  ot  responafblit^  ^ 
good  water.  »~"«auity  t^ 

What  the  United  StatM  Is  doing  k  -ti-. 
ing  to  Its  understanding  of  the  toreatr  Mm^ 
by  the  two  oountrtes  In  1944  and  ratiiu??* 
the  United  SUtes  and  Mwlcan  sSS  & 
IMS.  Senator  Ca«i,  Hatmit.  Demooi?  ^ 
Arizona.  U  one  of  the  few  men  imjaTL? 
gress  who  participated  In  the  U.S.  hearth 

"There   was   no   guarantee  of  quautir^ 
water  to  Mexico."  HAToxif  remembenu    -? 
was  only  upon  this  understandhiK  that  »k 
Senate    ratified     the    treaty.      Wl^out    ^ 
understanding    the    treaty    would    not   k. 
been  ratified."  '"'* 
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COLORADO  RIVER  DISPUTE 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  in  the 
Record  the  fourth  and  final  article  in 
a  series  of  reports  in  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  on  the  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  over  salt 
in  the  Colorado  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Past  4 


Fn.»€a  Demolish  a  Panic  Btnij>Tn> 
The  briefing  on  Cuba  presented  to  the 
American  pubUc  by  the  Defense  Department 
on  telerlsion  Wednesday  gare  remarkable  and 
convincing  photographic  evidence  oT  the  dis- 
mantling of  Soviet  missile  bases  and  bomber 
imlts  after  the  October  showdown  with 
Russia. 


Washington— There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  can 
get  salty  enough  to  pickle  the  fish  and 
under  terms  of  the  1944  treaty,  that  will 
Just  be  Mexico's  tough  luck. 

The  official  position  of  the  United  States 
Is  that  Mexico  Is  guaranteed  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  a  year  from  all  sources  In  the 
river  but  that  there  Is  absolutely  no  guar- 
antee of  water  quality.  There  have  been 
widespread  expressions  of  sympathy  over 
Mexico's  plight.  But  all  governmental  offers 
of  help  have  been  carefully  worded  so  there 


HATDDf  expresses  a  popular  southwtau«. 
view  when  he  says.  "The  present  sltuaSS 
Is,  In  large  part,  the  result  of  improper  h^ 
gatlon  practices  and  lack  of  proper  Srul^ 
In  Mexico,  dating  back  for  more  thanT 
years."  *' 

The  Senator  Is  convinced  that  farmer.  )« 
the  Mexican  Valley  made  the  present  pro£ 
lem  Inevitable  by  trying  to  put  too  nii^ 
acres  under  IrrigaUon  and  then  apolTta. 
too  little  water  to  the  land  to  keep  salte  fV™? 
accumulating  In  the  soU. 

Haydkn  notes  that  Mexico  blames  her  cur 
rent  problem  solely  <m  the  operation  of  An' 
zona's  Wellton  Mohawk  project  wwS," 
admittedly  Is  returning  water  with  a  ^ 
salt  content  to  the  river. 

But  the  Senator  argues:  "Return  flow 
from  other  projects  located  upstream  have 
an  opportunity  to  mix  with  the  regular  flo* 
of  the  river  and  In  that  way  be  diluted 
Therefore,  although  Mexico  Is  currently  ob- 
Jectlng  to  only  one  project,  the  principle  In- 
volved  affects  all  existing  projects  •  •  •  and 
would  extend  to  projects  not  yet  con- 
structed." 

Senator  Hatdkn  said  the  water  being  de- 
livered to  Mexico  in  the  winter  of  19«l-82 
"was  equal  to  or  better  than  the  supplT 
available  for  many  irrigated  areas  that  ue 
successfully  Irrigated  In  Arizona.  CallfomU 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas." 

Hatden  was  asked  about  the  risks  If  Mex- 
ico takes  the  dispute,  as  has  been  threatened 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
Hague. 

"Mexico  certainly  could  not  be  confident 
of  a  favorable  decision."  the  Senator  said 
This  U  certainly  In  accord  with  the  present 
public  position  of  the  United  States.  But 
recenUy  there  has  been  some  evidence  that 
the  rockfast  stand  of  1944  may  be  soften- 
ing. California  Attorney  General  Stanley 
Moek  has  said  flatly  that  "equity  is  on  the 
side  of  Mexico." 

Water  lawyers  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  If  the  United  States-Mexican  dispute 
goes  Into  the  International  Court,  or  even  a 
U.S.  court,  the  Judges  may  apply  the  test  of 
"reasonableness"  to  the  treaty  and  conclude 
that  a  guarantee  to  supply  water  mean* 
usable  water. 

The  attorneys  admit  the  question  is  an 
open  one.  The  right  of  an  upstream  Irriga- 
tor to  dump  unlimited  quantities  of  salt  Into 
a  stream  as  return  flow  has  never  been  tested 
In  the  courts.  (The  courts  have  ruled,  how- 
ever, against  smelters  and  oil  wells  In  similar 
situations.) 

And  even  at  the  State  Department,  where 
our  spokesmen  contend  that  Mexico  must 
put  up  with  whatever  Increases  In  salinity 
that  are  caused  by  the  normal  development 
of  the  river,  there  seems  to  be  fear  of  what 
might  happen  If  Mexico  pressed  her  specific 
charges  against  the  WeUton-Mohawk  proj- 
ect. Mexico,  of  course,  contends  that  the 
very  salty  water  being  pumped  Into  the  river 
from  Wellton-Mohawk's  subterranean  pool 
Is  not  really  return  flow  as  contemplated 
by  the  treaty. 

Mexico  has  talked  of  an  $80  mllUon  proj- 
ect to  Improve  IrrlgaUon  and  drainage  In 
the  Mexican  Valley.    There  would  seem  to 


be  Uttle  point  in  this  expendltvire,  how- 
ever if  the  water  reaching  Mexico  In  the 
Colorado  River  continues  to  be  unusable. 
It  has  b€en  suggested  that  part  of  Wellton- 
Mohawks  discharge  be  dumped,  via  a  spe- 
cial canal,  directly  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Presumably  this  water  could  not  be  charged 
to  Mexico,  but  would  be  charged  to  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  river.  The  lower  basin  States, 
already  scrapping  over  every  acre-foot,  are 
not  likely  to  take  this  kindly. 

Senator  Hatden  has  siiggested  that  If 
Mexico  goes  to  court  It  loses  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  act  voluntarily  to 
correct  the  situation  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  Conversely,  the  United  States  also 
would  lose  the  chance  to  reap  any  good  will 
from  whatever  remedial  measures  are  taken. 

Then,  too,  the  lower  basin  States  of  the 
Colorado  will  soon  have  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  make  their  stand  on  the  basis 
of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  operatlor  which 
puts  about  four  times  the  amount  of  salt 
Into  the  river  as  the  average  project.  As  a 
matter  of  pure  self-interest,  would  they 
want  to  see  a  precedent  established  to  the 
effect  that  an  upstream  water  user  Is  com- 
pletely unrestricted  as  to  the  amount  of 
salt  he  can  pou  •  Into  the  river? 

It  is  being  argued,  here  and  in  the  South- 
west, that  the  basin  States  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  would  be  far  ahead  In  the 
long  run  to  move  In  and  do  the  drainage 
work  needed  to  clean  up  the  return  flow  from 
Wellton-Mohawk.  This  would  keep  the  1944 
treaty  out  of  the  courts  and  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  outside  authority  trying  to 
impose  new  regulations  or  even  new  appor- 
tionment on  the  waters  of  the  Colorado. 

A  bonus  benefit  could  be  the  avoidance 
of  a  nasty  international  situation  along  the 
border  that  could  only  please  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  toll 
of  deaths  by  accidents  continue  inexor- 
ably year  by  year  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  all  our  safety  exjjerts  and  our  author- 
ities. Because  I  am  always  interested  in 
doing  whatever  I  can  to  sjxitlight  safety 
and  to  help  everyone  to  realize  that 
safety,  in  this  society,  is  a  very  personal 
project.  I  was  interested  in  an  article 
entitled  "Safety  Is  a  Personal  Thing," 
written  by  a  Marylander,  Mildred  Hall, 
and  carried  in  the  December  1962  issue 
of  the  National  Surveyor,  published  here 
in  Washington  by  a  man  who  is  known  to 
many  of  us.  Larston  D.  Parrar. 

I  am  proud  to  notice,  too.  that  the 
article  quotes  Paul  Burke,  director  of 
Maryland  traffic  safety  in  our  depart- 
ment of  motor  vehicles,  and  that  it  re- 
veals what  strides  are  being  taken,  and 
what  steps  must  be  taken,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  an  intrepid  and  hard-working 
group — our  land  surveyors. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  during 
this  month  of  February,  the  Nation  again 
will  pay  tribute  to  surveyors  who  became 
our  most  illustrious  Presidents.  George 
Washington,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  sur- 
veyor for  6  years  after  winning  his  right 
to  chart  land  from  William  and  Mary. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  too.  while  a  postmaster,  served 
also  as  a  part-time  surveyor  in  the 
Sangamon  coimtry  from  which  he 
sprang  into  national  prominence.  I 
could  Ust  others  in  our  Nation's  storied 
past,  including  Mason  and  Dixon,  who 
surveyed  the  famous  Mason-Dixon  Une. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
HaU  s  article  from  the  National  Surveyor 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Safety  Is  a  Personal  Thing 
(By  Mildred  Hall) 
(The  surveyor  Is  the  last  of  the  true  pio- 
neers— he  must  map  the  new  and  uncharted, 
the  heights  and  the  depths.  He  faces  danger 
dally,  with  a  special  courage;  but  UKe  the 
pioneers  of  old,  he  Is  too  often  scornful  of 
the  risks,  careless  of  his  safety  ) 

In  the  gathering  dusk  of  a  winter  after- 
noon, two  young  surveyors  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  Washington-Baltimore  Parkway. 
Their  dark-toned  clothing  made  them  al- 
most invisible  In  the  fading  light  Cars 
capitulated  past  them  at  breakneck  speed, 
no  warning  signs  slowed  the  passing  motor- 
ists, or  signaled  that  surveyors  were  work- 
ing. 

In  one  passing  car.  a  man  commented 
grimly:  "I  wouldn't  work  in  a  spot  like  that 
for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  It's  a  wonder 
they're  alive."  The  man  knew  whereof  he 
spoke — he  was  Paul  Burke,  director  of  Mary- 
land traffic  safety  in  the  department  of  motor 
vehicles. 

Not  too  far  from  this  scene,  on  a  fast-paced 
urban  highway,  another  young  surveyor 
worked  several  feet  off  the  shoulder  of  the 
road.  Fifty  feet  behind  him.  at  the  edge 
of  the  paving,  a  work  truck  flashed  yellow 
lights,   warning  passing  motorists 

A  car  leaped  down  the  road,  the  drlv  r  the 
worse  for  a  few  drinks,  jjolice  rejxjrted  later. 
Apparently  startled  by  the  blinking  lights, 
the  driver  swerved,  lost  control  of  the  car 
and  slammed  up  the  shoulder  of  the  road — 
killing  the  26-year-old  surveyor  Instantly. 

Could  the  tragedy  have  been  avoided?  The 
chances  are.  it  could  have  been.  There  was 
some  measure  of  precaution  in  this  case — 
but  not  enough.  Not  nearly  enough,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  now  set  by  Federal, 
State,  and  county  rules  for  protecting  their 
own  surveying  and  engineering  employees  on 
public  highways. 

The  warning  signs  that  should  have  been 
placed  a  good  500  feet  (more  or  less,  de- 
pending on  the  road  speeds  allowed)  on 
either  side  of  the  surveyor  were  not  there. 
Perhaps  their  bright-orange  warning  squares 
would  have  given  the  driver  pause,  eased  his 
foot  on  the  accelerator,  and  prepared  him  for 
the  flashing  truck  lights  at  the  edge  of  the 
road. 

Getting  back  to  our  flrst  pair  of  survey- 
ors— they  were  lucky.  But  will  they  shoulder 
the  tripod  and  go  home  safe  to  their  families 
if  they  continue  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  their  lives?  Even  If  no  safety  devices 
had  been  provided  for  them,  they  could  have 
worn  bright  colored  shirts  and  put  reflector 
tape  on  the  tripod — and  if  necessary,  made 
themselves  a  couple  of  road  flags. 

"If  I  had  my  way."  says  Paul  Burke,  "they 
would  all  wear  bright -colored  and  Identify- 
ing clothing.  Just  like  Jockeys  at  the  track. 
I'd  like  to  see  a  whole  succession  of  warning 
signs,  at  Intervals,  like  the  Burma  Shave 
signs,  warning  motorists  in  larger  and  larger 
letters:  "Danger,  surveyors  ahead.  Survey- 
ors at  work.'  And  if  the  work  Jeopardized 
lives — on  a  road  curve,  or  a  center  lane — 
I'd  have  the  section  of  the  road  blocked 
off." 

The  Traffic  Safety  Commission  of  Maryland 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  private  surveyors, 
other  than  standard  traffic  regulations 
Burke  believes  that  the  State  or  county  or 
municipality  should  provide  identifying 
clothing  and  safety  equipment  for  all  sur- 
veyors— not  Just  for  those  employed  by  the 
civic  units.  "For  the  comparatively  small 
amount  it  would  cost.  It  would  be  worthwhile 
If  Just  one  single  surveyor's  life  were  saved." 


Surveyor  associations  and  groups  are 
\irged  to  do  more  along  these  lines.  They 
could  put  their  case  t>efore  State  assemblies 
when  they  convene,  to  get  some  legislation 
to  provide  safety  for  Eurveyors  on  roads  and 

streets. 

"If  Just  one  State  were  to  pass  laws  setting 
up  safety  requirements  for  surveyors,  the 
thing  would  spread.  The  surveyors  and  their 
associations  should  band  together  and  act  In 
unison  to  get  protective  legislation.  It  Is 
long  overdue."  The  Maryland  safety  com- 
missioner also  urges  surveyors  to  use  the 
practical,  commercial  advantages  to  safety  in 
their  argument.  Surveyor  injuries  and 
deaths  mean  substantial  loss  of  money,  time, 
and  valuable  skills. 

There  are  any  number  of  sound  safety  pro- 
grams for  surveyors  to  use  as  models  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  fellows  In  the  field 
There  is  also  much  *hat  can  be  done  to  ori- 
ent the  public  toward  traffic  safety  rules  to 
protect  themselves  and  men  working  on  or 
near   the   Nation's   fast-paced  roads. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  safety  trlangulation 
is  to  make  the  highways  themselves  as  safe 
as  possible  for  the  swarms  of  motorists  and 
the  highway  engineers  revising,  repairing  and 
constructing  them. 

Safety  programs  not  only  are  available  but 
are  offered  eagerly  by  privately  financed 
groups  such  as  the  American  Congress  for 
Mapping  and  Surveying  and  the  National 
Safety  Council.  The  Federal  Government 
has  safety  offices  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ments  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards,  and  the  Defense 
Department,  to  name  a  few.  The  Co««t  and 
Geodetic  Survey  has  perhajw  the  most  far- 
flung  single  surveying  operation  In  the  world, 
and  the  most  flnely  honed  program  of  safety 
precautions  in  or  out  of  the  Government. 
Additionally,  of  course,  each  State  has  Its 
safety  regulations  for  surveying  personnel,  as 
have  most  counties,  and  many  municipali- 
ties    The  Ust  could  go  on. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  among  ex- 
perts on  the  minimum  safety  measures  need- 
ed for  surveyors  and  their  crews  working  on 
America's  highways.  It  Is  possible  to  see  the 
rules  In  action,  and  In  color — In  a  safety 
fllm  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
In  Washington,  DC.  Homer  Clark,  safety  of- 
flce  of  the  Bureau,  says  the  fllm,  "Safety  In 
Highway  Stirveylng,"  Is  avaUable  at  State 
highway  division  offices  for  loan-out  and 
group  showings. 

The  fllm  manages,  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  to  show  almost  aU  as- 
pects of  the  Bureau's  25-page,  detailed 
manual  of  safety  rxiles  for  a  party  of  sur- 
veyors mapping  a  new  road  section  in  a 
mountainous,  brush-choked  area. 

First,  the  party  chief  must  have  passed 
Red  Cross  flrst-aid  training  tests,  since  crews 
often  work  In  wild  areas  miles  from  doctor 
or  hospital.  He  instructs  the  group,  sees 
that  each  man  has  an  Individual  Red  Cross 
kit,  and  leads  off  with  warnings  on  how  to 
handle  the  razor-sharp,  single  or  double- 
blade  ax,  and  the  dangerous  machete,  for 
those  untrained  In  the  flne  points  of  acci- 
dent prevention.  In  the  further  Interests  of 
safety,  incidentally,  the  machete  has  been 
discarded  as  a  brush-cutting  tool  in  some 
areas  because  of  Injuries — and  may  be 
dropped  altogether.  The  search  for  safety 
is  a  continuing  one. 

Surveyors  in  the  fllmed  party  are  taught 
protection  from  ever3rthlng  from  falling 
boulders  to  poison  ivy.  They  are  shown  the 
right  clothes,  cleated  or  waterproof  boots, 
long  sleeves  for  protection  from  poison  oak. 
scratches,  sunburn;  hard  hats.  Safety  also 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  right  way  to  tie 
knots;  how  to  walk  along  a  steep  slope,  cross 
slippery  or  rotted  logs,  fell  a  tree,  have  a  flre 
extinguisher  handy  when  a  chain  saw  Is  used 
In  a  dry  stretch  of  timber. 

Safety  means  care  In  driving  equipment 
on  gravelly,  muddy  or  icy  roads.     Protection 
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miut  go  both  way*  when  a  surveying  party 
works  on  or  naar  a  highway  or  mountain 
road  In  use.  The  fllm  ghowB  the  right  poel- 
tloning  for  warning  signs  and  flags  on  either 
side  at  the  working  pcu-ty;  flag  men  to  slow  or 
halt  traffic  when  necessary,  or  direct  it 
around  a  working  section.  Colors  are 
vivid — ^there  can't  be  too  much  color  on 
clothea.  flags,  the  tripod  Itself.  This  goes 
double  In  game  areas  during  the  hunting 
season. 

Safety  Officer  Clark  points  out  that  in  the 
old  days,  surveyors  were  so  liardheaded  and 
devil-may-care  about  the  hazards  of  their 
work  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  get  a  good 
safety  program  going. 

The  present  safety  program  in  the  Bureau 
did  not  get  into  high  gear  untU  1957.  Now 
it  \M  taking  hold,  and  the  newer  crop  of  sur- 
veyors are  becoming  hardheaded  about  sur- 
vival, and  avoiding  unnecessary  risks,  in- 
juries. "Both  the  rate  and  the  nvmiber  of 
injuries  is  going  down." 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex  M. 
Whltton.  who  directs  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public   Roads,   has  more   reason 

than  ever  to  need  a  strong  safety  program 

miles  and  miles  of  reasons. 

The  vast  program  of  Federal  highway  aid 
to  the  States  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pedwal  Highway  Administrator.  Involved 
are  266,000  miles  of  main  routes  and  613.- 
OOO  mllea  of  secondary  roads.  Including 
41.000  mllee  of  urban  road  construction  (the 
ABC  program) .  The  ratio  is  90  percent  Fed- 
eral funds  to  10  percent  State  money,  with 
a  50-50  basis  for  the  urban  roads.  Congress 
authorized  tS.SS  billion  for  fiscal  1964  (which 
begins  July  i,  laaS)  to  continue  the  high- 
way program. 

The  aurrByor  never  had  a  bigger  stake  in 
a  PWeral  venture  than  in  this  one.  Ti^e 
siu-veyoc  has  a  stake.  Incidentally,  not  only 
In  the  safety  factors  of  the  program,  but 
In  the  financial  and  career  opportunities 
la  this  and  other  Federal  programs. 

ThB  Federal  hl^way  program  ties  in  with 
anottMT  aarw  Federal-aid  plan  to  make  unl- 
'orm  the  aalalunash  of  signs  and  tralBc  cx>n- 
trals  tittt  can  befuddle  drivers  when  they 
have  gone  only  a  few  mUes  from  their  own 
homes. 

A  OBiform  set  of  traflic  directions  and  signs 
throughout  the  country  would  eliminate 
many  accidents.  Those  extra  seconds  it  takes 
a  driver  to  decipher  a  type  of  sign  new  to 

him,  when  he  takes  his  eyes  off  the  road 

these  can  be  killer  seconds.  "Who  knows." 
said  AdmlBiatrator  Whltton,  "how  many  ac- 
cidents are  caused  by  an  obsciire  ot  mis- 
leading or  lUeglble  slfpn — or  one  that  should 
be  there  but  Isat." 

A  new  manoal  on  uniform  traffic  control 
devices  for  highways  and  streets  has  been 
readied,  and  13  regional  conferences  held. 
Daddy  of  them  all  was  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Conference  called  JoinUy  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  for  Ttafflc  Safety  and  the 
National  Joint  Committee  on  Uniform  Ttaf- 
flc  Control  Devices,  held  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal in  Noveml>er. 

Forty-four  of  the  fifty  States  have  reported 
that  they  have  begun  to  use  the  new  stand- 
ard signs  in  maintenance  replacement.  For- 
ty-seven States  have  adopted  the  naUonal 
manual  as  standard.  The  entire  program  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  States,  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shouldering  half  the 
cost — not  only  of  the  actual  materials,  but 
also  for  engineering  studies  to  determine  the 
needs  of  each  State. 

The  target  date  is  1966— and  none  too  soon 
for  surveyors  and  the  public  at  large.  By 
1970  a  splne-chlUing  estimate  puts  four  cars 
on  the  road  for  every  three  on  the  crowded 
highways  of  today. 

Surveyors  can  and  should  Uke  active  part 
in  the  three-pronger  spadework  urged  by 
Highway  Administrator  Whltton:  Study  the 
needs   of   your   locality:    set  up   committees 


to  work  on  them,  and  to  educate  the  public 
and,  finally,  urge  local  high  officials  to  pro- 
pose legislation  where  it's  needed. 

Perhaps  the  broadest,  most  complex  and 
varied  safety  program  in  all  DB.  surveying 
Is  the  one  carried  on  by  the  famed  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  has  the  monumental 
task  of  throwing  a  basic  survey  network  over 
the  entire  country,  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  all  of 
VS.  Island  possessions.  It  must  map  all  of 
the  land  from  ArcUc  Icecap  to  the  Everglades 
swamp,  chart  the  waters  and  their  depths- 
measure  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  study 
even  the  air  surrounding  the  earth— and  the 
relationships  of  all  these  to  each  other 

It  is  actually,  as  Safety  OfBcer  James  M 
McAndrew  points  out,  one  huge  safety  opera- 
tion. It  provides  guidance  for  travel  on  land 
or  sea.  or  in  the  air.  Its  basic  network  and 
fanned-out  operaUons  sooner  or  later  tie  In 
with  everything  from  the  safety  of  a  famUy 
outing  on  a  scenic  highway  or  in  a  pleasure 
boat,  to  the  missile  and  moonshot  pro- 
grams. If  it  is  measurable.  Coast  and  Geo- 
deUc  surveyors  and  engineers  will  measure 
and  map  it — moxintaln  razorback.  Udal  wave, 
or  a  storm-chewed  resort  coastline. 

And  If  it  is  dangerous— Coast  and  Geodetic 
will  chart  the  danger  and  warn  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

Behind  this  ever-spreading  exploration 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Stu-vey  must  have  an 
alert,  up-to-the-second  safety  program  for 
every  one  of  Its  personnel:  surveyor,  engi- 
neer, map  printer,  truckdrlver,  ship's  cook, 
or  anyone  else  who  has  a  role,  large  or  small' 
In  the  work. 

What  U  the  most  vital  factor  in  safety? 
Says  McAndrew:  "Safety  begins  with  people 
We  feel  a  man  must  be  oriented  to  be  a  safe 
operator  as  well  as  a  qualified  engineer  or 
surveyor  before  he  can  be  hired.  Safety 
begins  with  a  preview  of  every  factor  For 
instance— on  our  siting  towers,  which  are 
erected  to  a  height  of  140  feet,  we  know  that 
to  erect  these  safely  a  man  mxut  be  at  least 
5  feet  10  Inches  to  handle  i>olt8  at  arms' 
length. 

"We've  had  Instances  when  a  road  survey 
party  made  up  of  married  men  and  their 
crew,  is  Joined  by  a  bachelOT  who  likes  to 
drink  beer  and  keep  late  hours  In  the  local 
taverns.  They  wUl  ask  to  have  him  removed 
from  their  party.  They  have  been  trained 
to  want  to  be  in  good  shape  on  the  Job,  and 
they  don't  want  anyone  who  may  Involve 
them  in  a  careless  accident. " 

Much  ot  the  work  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  is  and  must  always  be 
dangerous.  Nothing  U  left  to  chance.  No 
mjury  is  ever  chalked  up  as  an  unavoidable 
accident— every  nut  and  bolt  in  the  equip- 
ment is  studied,  all  the  circumstances  the 
time  of  day  or  night,  the  weather  condition 
the  clothes  worn  by  the  man  Injured. 

In  the  publications  office  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  the  huge  Commerce  De- 
partment building  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
a  gold  mine  of  surveyor  safety  lore — and 
again,  the  personal  note  is  sounded  in  the 
Informal  "Survey  With  Safety"  bulletin  put 
out  by  the  office. 

awood  B.  Bear.  Jr.,  publications  informa- 
tion officer,  says  of  the  surveyors-  "They 
love  their  work.  They  are  an  adventurous 
lot— but  they  know  the  need  for  safety  pre- 
cautions. In  sm-veying  highways,  for  ex- 
ample, crews  travel  in  trailers  and  go  into 
new  communities  every  few  weeks.  The  life 
is  nomadic,  adventurous— and  very  interde- 
pendent." 

Iliese  crews  go  into  new  and  strange  en- 
vironments continually.  They  must  watch 
out  for  everything  from  the  condition  of 
the  drinking  water  to  the  kind  of  snakes 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  are*. 

The  story  of  the  Coast  and  GeodeUc  Sur- 
vey will  be  told  further  in  the  pages  of  the 
National  Surveyor— but  at  this  point,  a  quote 
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from  one  of  theh-  safety  leaflets  seem, 
proprlate  to  the  topic  and  the  season:      **" 

"KXW    TEAK'S    RESOLUTION    FOB    SArXTT 

"Show  a   brother  concern  for  othera—^ 
peclally  on  the  highway.  "'»-«•. 

"Know  your  safety  rules  and  re(cuiati«». 
and  obey  them.  "TJui*Uobi 

"Appreciate  the  hazards  that  conf»~.. 
others  through  your  careleasneaa        ^^"^t 

"Be    patient    with    others— but   estMH.n 
with  yourself.  "P«^»Uy 

"This  short  list  will  increase  your  chan/^ 
of  being  around  for  next  years'  holidav^* 
and  make  you  a  safe  person  as  well  as  a  hlT 
ter  person."  "•*" 
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MINE  SAFETY  IN  METALLIC  AND 

UNMETALLIC  MINES 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President  in 
mid-1956  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  lir 
Harden,  appointed  a  special  subconunit" 
tee  to  consider  and  hold  hearings  on 
seven  bills,  among  them  one  I  introduced 
relating  to  mine  safety  in  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mines. 

I  was  appointed  chairman.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  Mr.  Elliott  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr  Laji 
DRUM,  were  the  other  two  members  of 
the  majority.  The  minority  membcn 
were  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  Mr 
Rhodes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana.  Mr.  Fjare. 

We  held  hearings  throughout  the  West 
on  behalf  of  the  same  kind  of  Pederil 
safety  code  for  metallic  and  nonmetalbt 
mines  that  is  already  m  effect  for  coal 
mines.  We  held  field  hearings  in  Min- 
nesota.  Montana,  and  Colorado  and 
wound  up  with  a  3 -day  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  in  Etecember  1956. 

Our  unanimous  report,  under  date  of 
December  11,  1956.  as  printed  in  the 
mine  safety  hearings,  recommended  that 
"the  overall  subject  of  safety  in  the  Na- 
tion's metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines 
should  be  given  further  study." 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings 
we  became  aware  of  an  acute  problem  In 
the  mine  safety  field.  That  was  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  up-to-date  In- 
formation on  mine  accidents  and  ttie 
prevalence  of  occupational  diseases,  such 
as  silicosis. 

Prom  evidence  presented  to  this  sub- 
committee, silicosis  was  of  the  most  im- 
mediate Importance — ^In  the  niunber  of 
persons  with  the  disease,  its  effects,  and 
the  staggering  cost  of  disability. 

Management  and  labor  witnesses  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  disagreed  on 
many  things.  They  agreed  on  one— on 
the  need  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  expand 
their  staffs  and  activities  for  research 
in  mine  health  and  safety. 

By  direction  of  the  subcommittee  I 
appeared  before  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  early  in  1957  to  urge  ap- 
propriation of  additional  funds  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  to  permit  an  expansion  of  staffs 
and  activities  for  research  and  health 
and  safety  education  to  improve  tech- 
niques in  mine-accident  prevention  and 
mine-safety  education. 

Congress  appropriated  the  money  and 
the  two  agencies  set  out  to  revaluate 
the  silicosis  problem. 


Recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a  pamph- 
let enUtted  "Sunomary  of  Findings  in 
the  Revaluation  of  Silicosis  in  the  Metal 
Mining  Industry— A  Joint  Study  by  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Health.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 

Mines." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  summary,  released  in  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  on  January  30. 1963.  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  two  Federal 
agencies,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  March  1962  issue  of  the 
Archives  of  Environmental  Health,  en- 
titled "Silicosis  in  the  Metal  Mining  In- 
dustry, a  Revaluation, '  by  Mr.  Henry  N. 
Doyle.  Chief,  State  Services  Branch,  Di- 
vision of  Occupational  Health.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  Mr.  James  Westflield. 
Assistant  Director.  Health  and  Safety. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  agency  coordinators 
for  the  Joint  study,  be  printed  following 
the  summary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  oUows : 

Summary  of  Findings  in  the  Revaluation  of 
Silicosis  in  the  Metal  Mining  Industry — 
A  Joint  Study  by  the  Division  or  Occupa- 
tional   Hkalth,    Public    Health    Service, 
AND  THX  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
A    revaluation    of    silicosis    in    the    metal 
mining  industry  was  carried  out  by  tiie  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Health,  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  be- 
tween November   1958  and  Septeml>er    1961. 
The  study  was  the  outgrowth  of  bearings  on 
mine  safety  before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C,  Decem- 
ber 195«. 

The  study  covered  67  mines  employing  ap- 
proximately 20,000  jjersons.  The  medical 
phase,  which  included  examinations  of  ap- 
proximately 15.000  miners,  was  carried  out  by 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  percentage  of  participation  in  the 
medical  study,  in  each  of  the  mines  studied, 
ranged  from  a  minimum  of  50  percent  to  a 
maximum  of  W  percent,  with  an  average  of 
77  percent.  Satisfactory  chest  roentgeno- 
grams were  obtained  on  14.076  of  mine  work- 
er persons.  Of  those,  476  were  classified  as 
consistent  with  a  diagnosis  of  sillcoels.  Of 
this  total,  306.  or  3.3  percent,  were  classified 
as  simple  sillcoels  and  171,  or  1.2  percent,  as 
complicated  sillcoels.  The  crude  silicosis 
rate,  therefore,  for  all  metal  mine  employees 
examined  was  3.5  percent.  This  rate  held 
true  for  mines  irrespective  of  their  size,  the 
only  exception  being  that  mines  with  leas 
than  100  employees  had  a  crude  silicosis  rate 
of  4.2  percent. 

The  study  revealed  that  silicosis  was.  for 
the  most  part,  confined  primarily  to  older 
miners  with  more  than  25  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  metal  mines.  SiUcosls  was  not 
observed  in  chest  films  of  miners  under  36 
years  of  age  and  only  seven  cases,  or  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  were  found  in  the  35-39- 
year  age  group.  In  the  40-44-year  age  group, 
the  prevalence  rate  was  2.4  percent.  There 
was  a  moderate  Increase  In  the  rate  of  posi- 
tive cases  in  the  succeeding  age  groups  until 
it  leveled  off  at  atxjut  12  percent  in  the  56-69 
and  60-64  age  groups.  Among  the  65  men 
examined  who  were  65  years  or  over,  there 
were  20  cases  of  silicosis,  or  31.7  percent.  Of 
these  20  cases.  13  were  classified  as  compli- 
cated sUicosls. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  dust 
control  measures  on  the  prevalence  of  sili- 
cosis, metal  mine  employees  were  divided 
into  three  groups  according  to  the  period  of 
their  work  experience.  The  first  group  con- 
sisted  of  persons  who  had  worked  in  the 
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metal  mines  at  some  time  before  1935,  and 
have  had  experience  in  some  or  aU  of  the 
Intervening  years  since  that  time.  The  sec- 
ond group  covered  persons  with  experience 
at  some  time  during  the  i>erlod  1935-44,  but 
no  experience  before  1935,  and  the  third 
group  included  persons  whose  work  experi- 
ence was  subsequent  to  1944.  Persons  In  all 
three  groups  had  worked  In  the  last  period 
since  only  employed  miners  were  examined. 
The  year  1935  was  used  because  this  repre- 
sents the  approximate  date  when  the  metal 
mining  Industry  began  to  apply  extensive 
dust  control  measures.  The  second  break- 
point was  1944  since  it  is  known  that,  during 
the  war  years,  it  was  necessary  for  the  mines 
to  relax  extensive  control  measures  In  view 
of  production  demands  and  equipment 
shortages.  For  those  who  worked  at  some 
time  prior  to  1935.  as  well  as  later,  the  crude 
silicosis  rate  was  16.41.  For  those  who  had 
worked  sometime  during  the  period  1935- 
1944.  as  well  as  later,  the  crude  rate  was 
4  percent.  For  miners  who  have  only  been 
employed  since  1944.  the  crude  rate  was  0.5 
jjercent. 

The  age  dlstribuUon  of  the  23  percent 
nonpar ticlpating  group  was  determined  to 
be  practically  identical  to  that  of  the  par- 
ticipation group.  It  is.  therefore,  unlikely 
that  the  results  would  have  been  signifi- 
cantly different  had  the  entire  population 
eligible  for  examination  participated  In  the 
study. 

Since  the  prevalence  of  silicosis  Is  directly 
related  to  the  dust  concentration  In  the 
mine,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  free  silica 
in  the  dust,  environmental  factors  were 
studied  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  as  part 
Of  the  overall  revaluation.  In  general.  It 
was  found  that  dust  concentration  in  the 
mines  are  below  the  recommended  maximum 
allowable  levels.  Only  a  few  of  the  mines 
had  average  dust  concentrations  In  excess  of 
the  recommended  standards. 

Review  of  all  available  evidence  suggests 
that  the  medical  and  engineering  controls 
adopted  by  the  mining  Industry  have  proved 
to  be  effective  In  the  control  of  silicosis.  In- 
deed, it  is  possible  that  in  another  decade, 
with  continued  vigilance,  this  disease  may 
have  little  significance  as  a  health  problem 
in  the  metal  mining  Industry. 

The  final  report  is  in  preparation  and  we 
are  hoping  that  It  will  be  ready  for  release 
about  July  1963.  Copies  of  this  report  wlU 
be  deposited  with  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


Silicosis  in  the  Metal  Mining   Industry — 
A  Revaluation 

(By  Henry  N.  Doyle  and  James  Westfield) 
(Presented  at  the  26th  annual  meeting  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation.  Pittsburgh, 
Octol>er  25-26,  1961.  Chief.  SUte  Services 
Branch,  Division  of  Occupational  Health, 
Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Mr.  Doyle). 
Assistant  Director,  Health  and  Safety.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  n.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
(Mr.  Westfield).) 

The  classic  studies  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  relating  to  dust  diseases  conducted 
between  1913  and  1940  made  several  imp<x-- 
tant  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
SiUcosls.  They  served  to  confirm  the  find- 
ings of  many  independent  investigators  and 
assisted  in  determining  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  the  disease.  The  studies  help>ed 
Immeasurably  in  the  assay  of  dust  exposure 
and  in  defining  the  role  of  such  factors  as 
particle  size,  composition  of  the  dust,  and 
duration  of  exposure  and  led,  ultimately,  to 
the  adoption  of  5  million  particles  per  cubic 
foot  of  air  as  a  maximal  allowable  concentra- 
tion of  silica  dust.  The  year  1935,  or  there- 
abouts, saw  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
the  five  cardinal  factc»-s  in  the  etiology  of 
sUlcosLs:  composition  of  the  dust,  concentra- 
tion of  the  dust,  size  of  the  dust  particle. 


duration   of  exposure,   and  individual  aus- 
cepUbllity. 

Because    of    the    need    to    concentrate   on 
other  disease  entlUes.  the  late  1030's  saw  • 
diminishing  emphasis  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  the  epidemiology  of  dust  diseases. 
This  decision  was  undoubtedly  infiuenced  by 
the  assxunptions   that   the  siUcoels  problem 
was  largely  solved  and  that  prevention  was 
simply   a  matter  of   applying   the   necessary 
environmental    controls.      This   feeling    ap- 
parently  was   ahared   by   others,  for  at  the 
fourth   Saranac  symposium,   Philip   Drinker 
stated,  "To  be  sure,  the  cUnical  and  biologi- 
cal aspects  of  sUlcosis  leave  many  problenu 
unsolved,  but  the  preventive  a;^>ects  are  now 
in    fair   order."'     The    middle    1930'8    also 
marked  the  introduction  of  extensive  dust 
control  programs  by  the  larger  metal  mining 
and    industrial    companies.      The    20    years" 
lapse  since  the  introduction  of  dust  control 
methods   was   regarded    as    a   period   of    ob- 
servation for  determining  whether  these  pre- 
ventive techniques  were  in  reality  adequate. 
In   the  middle    1950's,    the   Public   Health 
Service   began   to   think   of   revaluatlng   the 
sUicosls   problem.     The  precipitating  factor 
was  an  Invitation  to  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Health.  Public  Health  Service,  to  pre- 
sent a  paper  on  "The  Accomplishments  in 
the  Epidemiologic  Study  of  SUlcosis  in  the 
United  States"*  at  the  1955  Mclntryre  Sara- 
nac   symposium.     To  prepare   the   paper   it 
was  necessary  to  conduct  a  brief  study  of 
the  prevalence  of  siUcosis  in  the  major  in- 
dustries.     Three    general    conclusions    were 
drawn  from  this  preliminary  study:  (1)  Sill- 
coels remains  the  ma}or  occupational  disease 
in  the  United  States;  (2)  tuberculosis  is  not 
so  prevalent   as   it   once  was   among   sUi- 
cotics,  and  (3)  because  of  present-day  com- 
pensation   laws    and    enlightened    employ- 
ment practices,   the  disease   no   longer   has 
extreme  and  unique  social  consequences. 

However,  the  continuing  occurrence  of  a 
relatively  large  number  of  cases  of  silicosis 
raised  some  rather  significant  questions 
These  included:  (1)  Do  the  Initial  exposures 
in  the  presently  occurring  cases  date  back 
to  precontrol  days?  If  so,  do  thoee  cases 
represent  progression  of  the  disease  due  to 
continued  exposure  to  low  concentrations  of 
silica  dust?  (2)  How  extensive  and  efficient 
is  dust  control  in  relation  to  recommended 
standards?  (3)  Do  our  standards  need  re- 
vision? (4)  Are  there  other  factors  to  which 
proper  attention  is  not  given,  such  as  particle 
size?  (6)  What  is  the  actual  toxicity  of 
silica?  In  addition,  our  study  pointed  up 
the  need  to  devise  a  practical  means  of  as- 
sessing disability,  as  well  as  a  need  for  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  X-ray  classi- 
fication system. 

Following  the  Saranac  conference,  two  ad- 
ditional steps  were  taken.  The  first  was 
to  conduct  a  more  extensive  study  of  the 
prevalence  of  silicosis.  By  1956  we  hstd  com- 
pleted a  study  of  compensation  and  other 
records  of  ofllcial  agencies  covering  the 
period  1950-64,  which  showed  that  10.362 
cases  of  silicosis  had  been  compensated  or 
reported  in  one  form  or  another  In  22  States.* 
If  cases  processed  by  compensation  agencies 
but  for  various  reasons  denied  benefits  were 
added,  the  total  would  exceed  13,000.     We 


'  Kuechle,  B.  E..  editor:  Fourth  Saranac 
Labcff-atory  symposium  on  silicosis  held  in 
connection  with  the  Trudeau  School  of  Tu- 
berculosis at  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  June  19-23, 
1939.  Wausau.  Wis..  Employers  Mutual  Lia- 
bility Insurance   Co.,  1939. 

-Doyle,  H.  N.,  et  al.:  "Accomplishments  in 
the  Epldemlologle  Study  of  Silicosis  in  the 
United  States."  A.M.A.  Arch.  Industr.  Health 
12:48-55  (June)    1955. 

'Trasko,  V.  M.:  "Some  Facts  on  the  Prev- 
alence of  SiUcoels  in  the  United  States." 
A.MJV.  Arch.  Industr.  Health  14:87»-S86 
(October)  1956. 
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found,  too,  that  this  aizable  silicotic  popu- 
lation wu  primarily  an  elderly  group.  Only 
a.6  percent  of  patlenta  were  under  SS  years 
of  age;  21  percent,  between  3S  and  49;  and 
the  remaining  76JI  percent,  60  years  and 
older.  Another  revealing  fact  was  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  entering  diisty  trades  for 
the  first  time  since  1936.  Of  3,455  persons  in 
10  States,  for  whom  reasonably  adequate 
employment  histories  were  obtained,  only 
10  percent  allegedly  received  their  entire 
dust  exposure  after  1936.  Table  1  gives  in- 
formation on  the  silicosis  cases  by  tyx>e  of 
Industry.  The  mining  industry  contrib- 
uted three-fifths  of  the  cases,  with  over  40 
percent  coming  from  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry and  16  percent  from  the  metal  mining 
Industry.  In  the  manufacturing  group, 
which  accounted  for  27.6  percent,  the  found- 
ry Industry  was  the  largest  contributor. 

Tabus  1. — Silicosis  cases  by  type  of  industry 
baaed  on  10,152  cases  in  20  States 


Industry 

Number 
of  cases 

Percent 
of  cases 

Mining: 

Coal  mining 

4,079 

1,637 

854 

185 

40  1 

Meta]  mining 

16  1 

Mixed  and  onspedfled 

Nonmetallic  mining  and  quar- 
rying  

8.4 
1  8 

Total 

6,755 

66  6 

Mannfectoiing: 

Tile  and  day 

150 

257 

13 

485 

166 

1,645 

89 

1  5 

Potteries 

2  5 

Olass 

0  1 

Stone  cutting  and  finishing... 
Nonmetailic    mineral    indus- 
tries  

4.8 
1  6 

Foundries 

16  1 

Silica-brick-fomaoe  work 

0.9 

Total 

2.804 
693 

27  6 

Ail  other  and  not  known 

5  8 

Total,  all  industries. - 

10, 152 

100  0 

Of  significance  Is  the  trend  in  deaths  from 
pneumoconiosis  In  the  United  States,  as  por- 
trayed In  the  figure.  The  broken  vertical 
line  In  the  center  of  the  figure  indicates  re- 
vlaions  in  the  international  list  of  causes 
of  death.  Prior  to  1949  a  fixed  system  of 
priorities  was  used  in  selecting  the  cause  of 
death  to  be  tabulated.  After  1949  tbe  cause 
Of  death  tabulated  was  generally  that  desig- 
nated by  the  certifying  physician  as  the 
underl]rlng  cause  of  death.  This  change  in 
coding  rules  has,  therefore,  increased  the 
number  of  deaths  attributed  to  pneiuno- 
conloeU  since  1949.  The  graphs  [not  printed 
in  Rxcoxo]  suggest  that  the  numl>er  of 
deaths  from  respiratory  tuberculosis  with 
mention  of  occupational  disease  of  the  lung 
has  been  gradually  declining.  The  trend 
for  pneumoconiosis  without  tuberculosis 
shows  a  rise  for  the  first  coding  period  and 
a  relatively  steady  plateau  for  the  second 
period,  suggesting  the  probable  magnitude  of 
the  problem  In  the  past  and  today. 

Ovir  second  step  was  to  revaluate  the  sili- 
cosis problem  in  the  granite-cutting  indus- 
try. This  Industry  had  been  the  subject 
of  a  detailed  study  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  the  middle  1920'8  and  again  In 
the  early  19a0's.« »  The  most  striking  find- 
ing of  these  early  studies  was  the  almost 
universal  occurrence  of  silicosis  amons  the 
workers  exposed  over  10  years  to  concentra- 
tions  above  40   million   particles   per   cubic 


•Russell,  A  E.,  et  al.:  "The  Health  of 
Workers  in  Dusty  Trades:  n.  Exposures  to 
Siliceous  Dust  (Granite  Industry),"  Public 
Health  Bull.  No.  187,  0.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, 1929. 

•RusseU,  A.  E.:  "Health  of  Workers  in 
Dusty  Trades:  vn.  Restudy  of  Group  of 
Granite  WcK-kers,"  Public  Health  Bull.  No. 
ae9.  UJB.  Public  Health  Service,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1941. 


foot  of  air  with  a  36  percent  free-silica  con- 
tent. 

Out  of  the  grsuiite  study  grew  an  exten- 
sive silicosis  control  program,  Instituted  by 
the  Industrial  hygiene  division  of  the  Ver- 
mont Department  of  Health  in  1937.  Brlefiy. 
this  program  was  based  on  an  itgreement  be- 
tween the  granite  manufacturers  and  the 
local  unions  to  initiate  dust-oontrol  meas- 
ures which  would  be  periodically  checked  by 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Health.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  annual  X-ray  ex- 
aminations of  workers  by  the  department. 
Our  revaluation  of  the  granite  industry 
In  1956  revealed  that  the  dust  concentrations 
were  well  below  the  recommended  standard 
of  5  million  particles  per  cubic  foot.  Insofar 
as  records  indicate  and  within  the  limitations 
of  the  X-ray  equipment  available,  not  a 
single  case  of  silicosis  had  developed  in  a 
granite-shed  worker  whose  initial  exposure 
followed  the  installation  of  dust  controls.' 
It  was  demonstrated  that  with  adequate  en- 
vironmental controls,  silicosis  might  be  pre- 
vented or  its  development  delayed  consid- 
erably beyond  the  20-year  exp>osure  period. 

A  third  unexpected  opportunity  in  the 
revaluation  process  presented  itself  in  De- 
cember 1956.  At  that  time  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, held  hearings  on  certain  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  84th  Congress  relating  to  in- 
spections and  investigations  in  metallic  and 
nonmetailic  mines  and  quarries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  relating  to 
health,  safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  oc- 
cupational diseases  therein.  After  field  bear- 
ings, the  committee  had  its  major  hearing  in 
Washington  in  December  1956.  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Plinn,  who  was  then  Chief,  Division  of 
Health,  UJS.  Bureau  of  Mines,  said  I  were 
requested  to  appear  before  the  committee  at 
its  Washington  hearing.  Dr.  Plinn  and  I  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  testimony 
presented  in  the  field,  and  we  concluded  that 
we  would  make  a  Joint  presentation  and 
attempt  to  correct  misinformation  regarding 
silicosis  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
record.  We  also  felt  that  the  record  would 
be  Improved  if  the  results  of  the  prevalence 
study  were  reported.'  Although  the  com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  a  favorable  action 
on  the  bills,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  hearing 
the  Ccng^ress  appropriated  funds  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
Of  Mines  to  revaluate  the  silicosis  problem 
In  the  metal  mining  Industry.  I  might  add, 
p€u-enthetlcally,  that  after  additional  hear- 
ings in  1961  the  Congress  passed  H.R.  8341, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  covering  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  injuries,  health 
hazards,  and  other  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions in  metal  and  nonmetailic  mines.  The 
President  signed  the  legislation  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1961,  and  the  bill  is  now  Public  Law 
87-300. 

Following  the  appropriation  of  funds  in 
July  1958,  a  technical  advisory  committee 
composed  of  tlxree  representatives  from  the 
UJ3.  Bm-eau  of  Mines  and  three  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  was  appointed  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  a  Joint  study  of  silicosis 
In  the  metal  mining  industry."*    Mr,  James 
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•Hosey.  A.  D,  et  al.:  "Control  of  Silicosis 
in  Vermont  Granite  Industry:  Progress  Re- 
port," Public  Health  Science  Publication  No. 
557,  Government  Printing  Office,  1957. 

'Mine  Safety  (Metallic  and  Nonmetailic 
Mines)  :  Hearings  (and  report)  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of 
Representatives,  84th  Cong..  Government 
Printing  Office.  1956. 

»  The  committee  consisted  of  the  following 
persons:  Mr.  Henry  N.  Doyle.  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Plinn.  and  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Cralley,  Public  Health 
Service;  Dr.  W.  Clark  Cooper,  alternate.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service;  Mr.  Robert  A.  Harris,  sec- 
retary to  the  committee.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice;  Mr.   James  Westfleld,  Mr.  L.  B.  Berger, 


Westfleld.  Assistant  Director  for  Health  %r^ 
Safety,    U.S.   Bureau   of   Mines,   acted  o 
coordinator  for  that  agency,  and  I  aastuiM 
comparable    responsibility    for    the    Ih^ 
Health  Service.  ** 

The  first  mission  of  this  conunittee  wu 
to  define  an  objective.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  study  would  be  designed  to  determln. 
the  prevalence  of  silicosis  and  to  assessth* 
present-day  environmental  conditions  in  th» 
mining  industry.  The  study  was  to  be  tite 
signed  to  answer  three  important  questlonj 
These  were :  (1 )  Are  the  cases  presently  oc 
currlng  the  results  of  precontrolled  exposure 
in  view  of  the  long  latent  period  tot  xL 
development  of  silicosis?  (2)  Are  they  ac 
counted  for  by  the  failure  to  apply  control! 
universally?  (3)  Are  the  silicosis  cases  oc- 
currlng  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  present 
controls?  It  was  agreed  that  the  studv 
would  be  limited  to  active,  underground 
mines  employing  more  than  20  personi 
underground,  and  that  it  should  be  broad 
enough  to  include  all  major  commodities 
in  the  various  mining  areas  of  the  United 
States.  The  medical  examination  was  to 
consist  of  a  14-  by  17-inch  chest  roentgeno- 
gram, an  occupational  and  medical  history 
and  three  simple  pulmonary  function  tests 
The  inclusion  of  the  pulmonary  function 
test  was  a  research  measiu-e  to  determine 
if  a  correlation  was  apparent  between  pui- 
monary  function  and  the  extent  of  lung 
changes  as  evidenced  by  a  chest  roentgeno- 
gram. 

The  purpose  of  the  engineering  studleg 
was  to  evaluate  the  environmental  condi- 
tions by  determining  dust  concentrations, 
existing  dust  control  measures,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  other  environmental  factors, 
such  as  free  silica  in  the  airborne  dust  and 
particle  size.  Other  information  was  also  to 
be  obtained  on  safety  and  health  services, 
type  of  mining  operations,  and  the  extent  of 
exposure  to  other  hazards.  Ventilation  rates 
were  to  be  measured  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  air  movement  and  its  effect  on  dust 
and  fume  concentrations.  Mine  air  samples 
were  to  be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
permit  the  evaluation  of  exix>8ures  to  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  Dust  evaluations  were  to  include 
the  determination  of  the  concentration,  par- 
ticle size,  and  composition  of  the  dust.  Air- 
borne dust  and  dust-source  material  were  to 
be  analyzed  by  X-ray  diffraction  for  free 
silica  and  by  spectrographlc  methods  for 
chemical  composition.  Selected  mines  would 
be  sampled  for  radioactivity.  Average  dust 
exposures  were  to  be  determined  for  each 
occupation  and  operation,  and  these  data 
were  to  be  correlated  with  the  medical  find- 
ings. 

The  committee  spent  many  hours  deliber- 
ating the  types  of  samples  which  should  be 
taken  and  the  proper  Instruments  for  dust 
collection.  It  was  agreed  that  since  the 
previous  studies  had  utilized  the  Implnger 
and  our  reference  standard  was  based  on 
this  instrument,  dust  studies  would  have  to 
be  done  with  the  midget  implnger.  How- 
ever, we  felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  sup- 
plement the  Implnger  with  the  thermal  pre- 
cipitator, the  electrostatic  precipitator,  and 
a  filter  paper  sampler.  Because  there  was 
no  apparent  correlation  between  the  thermal 
precipitator  and  the  implnger  and  because 
of  operating  difficulties,  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mal precipitator  was  discontinued.  The 
electrostatic  precipitator,  as  you  would  sus- 
pect, was  impracticable  to  carry  about  in  the 
mines  and,  for  this  reason,  it  also  was  never 
used.  The  filter  paper  technique  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  study,  but  the  sample 
was  only  used  for  particle  sizing.  For  par- 
ticle size  determination,  both  the  optical  and 
the  electron  microscope  were  used. 

and  Mr.  Howard  Bird,  Bm-eau  of  Mines;  and 
Mr.  John  A.  Johnson,  alternate.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 
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Very  early  in  its  deliberations  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  success  of  the 
5tudy  depended  upon  our  being  able  to  keep 
And  present  the  data  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  identity  of  the  mines  and  Individuals 
irould  not  be  disclosed.  It  was,  therefore. 
decided  that  neither  engineering  nor  medical 
data  would  be  revealed  to  State  officials, 
management,  labor,  or  others  outside  the 
publio  Health  Service  or  Bureau  of   Mines. 

For  medical  data,  an  exception  was  to  be 
made  only  when  the  X-ray  film  revealed  a 
condition  that  needed  inunediate  medical 
attention,  such  as  suspected  cancer,  tuber- 
culosis, or  heart  disease.  In  such  cases,  the 
employee's  personal  physician  was  to  be  noti- 
fied by  the  Public  Health  Service,  If  so  au- 
thorized by  the  employee. 

Following  each  mine  survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  to  have  a  conference  with  mine 
maziagement  to  report  the  general  findings. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  an  out- 
growth of  these  conferences  the  Bureau  of 
Uines  has  received  a  number  of  requests  for 
special  dust  studies  and  training  of  mine 
personnel  in  dust  evaluation  and  control 
techniques. 

To  assure  high  diagnostic  standards,  the 
roentgenologic  films  were  to  be  first  read 
by  physicians  of  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Health.  Public  Health  Service,  and  then  the 
final  diagnostic  reading  would  be  made  by 
a  panel  of  outstanding  radiologists  who 
would  read  the  films  in  accordance  with  the 
International  Labor  Office  classification  of 
pneumoconioeis.  The  selected  panel  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Benjamin  Kelson.  University  of 
Cincinnati;  Dr.  George  Jacobson.  University 
of  Southern  California;  and  Dr.  Eugene 
Pendergraas.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  agreeing  on  objectives  and  tech- 
niques, we  felt  that  our  next  task  was  in- 
forming the  Industry,  labor  unions,  and 
official  agencies  of  our  plans.  To  assure  ac- 
ceptance at  the  national  level,  Mr.  Westfield 
and  I  met  In  mld-1958  with  officials  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  and  the  labor 
unions  Involved.  Although  the  American 
Mining  Congress  did  not  endorse  the  study, 
they  agreed  to  announce  it  in  the  mining 
Journal  and  to  provide  us  with  certain  other 
basic  Information.   Needless  to  say,  the  labor 

unions  were  enthusiastic  about  the  proposal 
and  readUy  agreed  to  the  limitations  which 
we  had  placed  on  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. Through  their  communication 
chaimels,  the  labor  unions  advised  their  lo- 
cals of  the  proposed  Investigation.  Staff 
members  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Mines  discussed  the  status  of  the 
investigation  at  the  1958  and  1960  mining 
congresses. 

Following  these  discussions.  Mr.  Westfield 
and  I  visited  most  of  the  States  in  which  the 
studies  were  to  be  conducted  to  discuss  the 
proposal  with  safety  and  health  officials  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  State  mining 
associations.  We  were  apprehensive  that  the 
official  agencies  would  ^ae  hesitant  to  cooper- 
ate on  our  terms  of  not  providing  either 
medical  or  environmental  data.  However, 
such  was  not  the  case.  Only  one  State  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  names  of  all  Individuals  with  sus- 
pected or  actual  silicosis.  Although  the  logic 
for  their  receiving  this  information  was  quite 
sound,  the  State  agreed  that  such  a  proce- 
dure might  Jeopardize  the  success  of  the 
study.  We  were  received  enthusiastically  by 
most  of  the  State  mining  associations,  and 
each  indicated  Its  willingness  to  coop>erate. 
Individual  contacts  were  then  made  with 
mining  companies  by  either  a  representative 
of  the  PubUo  Health  Service  or  Bureau  of 
Mines,  or  in  many  cases  by  a  Joint  approcu:h. 

The  cooperation  of  the  op«^ting  com- 
panies was  generally  quite  good,  sdthough 
it  varied  to  some  extent  among  the  various 
mining  districts.  For  instance.  In  the  West- 
ern States,  the  survey  was  welcomed  by  most 


of  the  companies,  and  the  sample  included 
every  contacted  mine.  Eastern  mines,  how- 
ever, were  more  reluctant  to  participate.  In 
fact,  a  few  companies  would  permit  only  the 
environmental  investigation.  Many  were  ap- 
prehensive that  the  medical  study  might 
cause  some  concern  among  their  employees 
and  reopen  the  question  of  compensation. 
However,  because  of  our  objectives,  environ- 
mental data  would  be  of  limited  value  unless 
accompanied  by  the  corresponding  medical 
information.  These  mines,  therefore,  were 
eliminated  from  the  sample.  Another  small 
group  of  mines  objected  to  our  conducting 
either  the  medical  or  the  environmental  ex- 
aminations. Throughout  the  study,  mine 
management  expressed  some  apprehension 
about  our  Infomalng  miners  of  medical  con- 
ditions which  needed  Immediate  medical  at- 
tention. However,  this  practice  caused  no 
problem,  for  relatively  few  cases  were  found 
which  met  our  reporting  criteria.  In  fact, 
evidence  of  possibly  active  tuberculosis,  as 
dlagnosable  by  X-ray,  was  observed  infre- 
quently. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  study,  a  group  of 
Lake  Superior  district  mines  volunteered  to 
make  available  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  medical  and 
engineering  data  obtained  in  their  silicosis 
control  program,  which  began  in  1934. 
Through  the  Saranac  Laboratory,  which 
conducted  the  medical  program,  we  will  have 
available  for  study  serial  films  on  about  5.000 
miners,  some  covering  a  period  of  almost  30 
years.  These  data  will  permit  us  to  make  a 
detailed  analysis  of  present-day  and  past 
conditions  and  should  t»e  invaluable  in  relat- 
ing the  development  and  progression  of  sili- 
cosis to  dust  conditions.  Other  companies 
have  volunteered  their  mines  for  more  de- 
tailed envlrorunental  studies  on  particle  size, 
effectiveness  of  various  engineering  control 
methods,  the  relationship  of  air-borne  silica 
to  the  silica  content  of  the  rock,  and  other 
data  which  may  be  needed  to  support  the 
study. 

By  the  elose  of  the  medical  study  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1961,  a  total  of  13,181  persons  had 
been  examined.  This  number  represents 
about  an  85-percent  participation  by  the 
miners  Included  in  the  sampled  companies. 
In  addition,  40  uranium  mines  with  1.778 
miners  were  Included  in  this  study.  The 
in-anium  mines  were  not  a  part  of  the  silicosis 
investigation  but  are  being  studied  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  another  purpose.  Because  of  the 
comparability  of  the  sUicosis  information 
being  obtained,  however,  this  portion  of  the 
data  from  the  two  studies  could  be  combined. 

Table  3  is  a  summary  of  the  mines  and 
miners,  with  the  exception  of  uranium,  cov- 
ered by  the  study  according  to  commodity 
group,  together  with  the  number  of  Implnger 
samples  taken.  Open-pit  mining  was  delib- 
erately excluded  frcan  the  study. 

Table  3  summarizes  the  nxmiber  of  under- 
ground metal  mines  and  workers  for  the  year 
1959  with  the  n\unber  of  mines  and  workers 
participating  in  the  survey.  Although  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  mines  were  sur- 
veyed, In  view  of  our  criteria  of  20  under- 
ground employees,  a  large  fraction,  over  50 
percent  of  the  workers,  received  the  medical 
evaluation. 

Table  2. — Number  of  mines  and  miners 
(except  uranium)  covered  by  the  environ- 
mental study 
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Table  3 — Underground  mines  and  workert 
for  1959 

Underground  metal  mines 1,680 

No.  men  working  underground  In 

these    mines 28.938 

Number  of  mines  participating 59 

Numl>er  of  workers  examined 14,958 

I  regret  that  this  will  have  to  be  a  paper 
without  scientific  conclusions,  since  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  are  cognizant  of  the  trou- 
bles one  gets  Into  when  data  are  reported 
prematurely  and  without  proper  analysis. 
Analysis  of  the  data  and  the  preparation  of 
the  Joint  report  are  presently  under  way, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  report  can  be 
released  by  January  1963. 

Even  so,  there  are  other  facts  which  are 
evident:  (1)  The  study  has  been  a  demon- 
stration of  a  harmonious  working  relation- 
ship iMtween  management,  labor,  and 
Government;  <2)  management,  in  general.  Is 
sincerely  Interested  In  appraising  the  sili- 
cosis situation  and  In  knowing  what  addi- 
tional steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
disease;  and  (3)  dust  control  programs, 
ranging  from  minimal  to  extensive,  are 
almost  universal  in  the  metal  mining 
industry. 

Finally,  we  have  no  doubts  that  the  study 
will  again  demonstrate  that  occupational 
health  problems  can  be  fruitfully  solved 
cooperatively  when  the  proposed  method- 
ology of  the  Investigation  Is  scientifically 
sound  and  Is  carefully  Interpreted  to  the 
cooperating  organizations.  We  are  hopeful 
that  this  study  will  lay  the  groundwork 
for  compto-able  futiu-e  studies  In  other  seg- 
ments of  the  so-called  dusty  trades. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  this 
study  is  defective,  its  conclusion  may  be 
incorrect.  The  major  defect  of  the 
study  as  reported  in  the  summary  is  the 
fact  that  only  «nployed  miners  were 
examined.  Limitation  of  the  examina- 
tions to  the  men  working  does  not  pro- 
vide for  Eulequate  evaluation  of  any 
control  measures.  The  current  working 
population  does  not  include  all  those 
men  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  dust 
hazard  and  are  no  longer  able  to  work. 

The  category  of  men  thus  excluded 
would  include  those  who  have  retired — 
including  OASI  disability  recipients— 
and  miners  receiving  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  any  form  of  silicosis,  sili- 
cotuberculosis.  et  cetera,  miners  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  respiratory  disability 
produced  by  the  later  states  of  silicosis, 
and  miners  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
foreman,  might  be  developing  overt 
symptoms  of  silicosis. 

Employed  miners  are  a  select  eroup 
who  were  able  to  pass  preemployment 
examinations,  including  initial  and  sub- 
sequent X-rays.  The  emplo3Tnent  poli- 
cies of  most  metal  mines  include  a  re- 
quirement that  a  man  must  be  able  to 
pass  a  preemployment  examination 
and  have  a  negative  chest  X-ray.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  with  such  an  employ- 
ment policy,  subsequent  X-rays  are  taken 
routinely  at  regular  intervals,  or  when 
respiratory  difficulty  becomes  apparent — 
and  that  they,  too,  must  be  negative 
for  continued  emplosTnent.  Tt  also  is 
probable  that  a  miner,  sick  and  off  the 
job  for  any  considerable  period,  particu- 
larly with  a  respiratory  infection,  must 
have  a  negative  chest  X-ray  before  he 
can  return  to  woi^ 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  results  of  the  chest 
X-rays  by  State,  or  regions  within  a 
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State.  Both  figures  should  be  correlat- 
ed with  the  date  the  examinations  were 
conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
It  Is  conceivable  that,  with  current  em- 
ployment policies  in  the  metal  mines, 
miners  examined  last  had  little  or  no 
silicosis. 

It  also  would  be  essential  to  compare 
the  distribution  of  age  groups,  among 
the  miners  examined,  with  the  total  pop- 
ulation. Obviously  a  young  group  of 
working  miners  would  not  have  as  much 
silicosis  as  older  miners  because  of  in- 
sufficient length  of  time  for  total  ex- 
posiu-e. 

The  summary  states  that  "the  prev- 
alence of  silicosis  is  directly  related  to 
the  dust  concentration  in  the  mine,  as 
well  as  the  percentage  of  free  sUica  in 
the  dust."  There  is  another  essential 
factor  which  has  been  omitted  from  the 
summary,  although  Mi-.  Doyle  and  Mr. 
Westfleld  mentioned  it  in  their  article 
prepared  for  the  Archives  of  Environ- 
mental Health.  It  is  the  length  of  time 
of  exposure  of  the  worker  to  the  dust. 
If  this  were  my  report  I  would  want  to 
know  the  length  of  time  the  men  have 
been  exposed — and  I  would  want  this  in- 
formation as  part  of  their  occupational 
history.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  men 
with  work  histories  dating  back  to  1944 
have  not  yet  had  a  sufficient  total  ex- 
posure to  the  dust  to  have  developed 
silicosis. 

Experts  in  the  field  tell  me  that,  as 
stated  in  the  Archives  article,  the  dust 
collection  was  limited  to  those  samples 
collected  by  the  midget  impinger.  Re- 
cent developments  in  dust  studies  in 
Britain  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  this 
'  method.  Restriction  of  the  dust  deter- 
minations to  the  impinger  samples,  be- 
cause previous  studies  utilize  the  same 
method,  was  unfortunate. 

I  also  am  interested  in  that  reference 
in  the  summary  to  dust  concentration 
being  "below  the  recommended  maxi- 
mum allowable  levels."    I  would  like  to 
know   what   these    levels   are.     Recent 
work  on  silicosis  and  other  dust  diseases 
indicated  that  what  are  referred  to  as 
"maximum  allowable  levels"  may  be  too 
high.    In  fact,  there  are  authorities  who 
feel  that  there  are  no  known  methods 
for  cxirrently  ascertaining  safe  levels  of 
dust   concentration.     They   base   their 
opinion  on  the  inaccuracies  of  earlier 
methods  of  collecting  dust  samples  and 
improved  techniques  of  taking  and  read- 
ing chest  films.    Here  again,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  time  factor  may  be  important. 
Even  if  there  is  a  safe  level  of  dust  con- 
centration, is  it  for  a  day,  a  week,  or 
the  working  life  of  the  average  miner? 
In  view  of  these  questions,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  me  that  the  summary  conclu- 
sion Is  incomplete  in  stating  that — 

Review  of  all  available  evidence  suggests 
that  the  medical  and  engineering  controls 
adopted  by  the  mining  Industry  have  proved 
to   be  effective   In   the   control   of  Billcosls 


It  also  is  apparent  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tionable extrapolation  to  state  that  "in 
another  decade,  with  continuing  vigi- 
lance, this  disease  may  have  little  signifi- 
cance as  a  health  problem  in  the  metal 
mining  industry."  To  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
silicosis  is  and  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  be  an  occupational  hazard,  which 
like  all  manmade  diseases  could  be 
eliminated,  but  probably  will  not  be  in 
a  single  generation. 
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When  a  study  is  so  constructed  that 
the  true  prevalence  of  silicosis  cannot 
be  ascertained,  no  one  can  say  that  "con- 
trols have  proved  effective."  It  would 
seem  erroneous  to  reach  such  a  conclu- 
sion when  it  is  possible,  and  perhaps 
probable,  that  there  actually  are  many 
more  cases  of  silicosis  than  are  reported 
in  the  survey. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  proposal  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps,  patterned  after  the 
oversea  Peace  Corps,  has  been  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  young  people  of 
this  country.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  read  in  the  Newark  News  that  a  poll 
had  shown  overwhelming  support  for 
this  measure  among  New  Jersey  college 
students,  and  the  great  majority  of  those 
polled  expressed  a  willingness  to  serve 
in  a  National  Service  Corps.  Today's 
college  students  will  be  the  main  source 
of  volunteers  for  this  Corps,  and  their 
willingness  to  serve  shows  its  good  pros- 
pects for  success.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  report  of  New  Jer- 
sey youth's  splendid  response  useful  and 
informative. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Newark  News  be  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Domestic  Peaci:  Corps — Suhvet   Shows  New 
Jeeset  Collegians  Pavob  New  Proposal 

(By  William  May) 
Washington. — Students  at  seven  New 
Jersey  colleges  and  universities  are  strongly 
In  favor  of  the  Idea  of  a  domestic  version  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  many  of  them  are  in- 
terested in  serving  In  such  an  organization.' 
The  study  group  which  prepared  the  out- 
line of  the  national  service  corps,  suggested 
by  President  Kennedy  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  said  statistics  show  that 
sentiment  on  college  campuses  in  New  Jersey 
is  in  accord  with  overwhelming  support  for  a 
service  corps  expressed  by  students  at  more 
than  70  other  schools  in  this  country  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

On  the  basis  of  some  900  questionnaires  re- 
turned to  the  Peace  Corps  study  group  from 
the  New  Jersey  students,  the  response  from 
individual  colleges  was: 

STATISTICAL     StJPPORT 

Trenton  State  College:  95  percent  of  those 
answering  favored  the  Idea  of  a  national 
service  corps;  86  percent  said  they  would  Join 
or  consider  Joining  such  a  corps. 

Princeton:  94  percent  favored  the  Idea-  73 
percent  might  Join. 

Paterson  State  College :  S3  percent  favored 
the  idea;  72  percent  might  Join. 

Rutgers  (New  Brunswick  campus)  :  88  per- 
cent favored  idea.    60  percent  might  Join. 

Newark  College  of  Engineering:  76  percent 
favored  Idea;  54  percent  might  Join. 

Newark  State  College:  96  percent  favored 
idea;  73  percent  might  Join. 

Jersey  City  State  College:  96  percent  fa- 
vored idea;  80  percent  might  join. 

The  Peace  Corps  study  group  is  analyzing 
other  questions  asked  the  New  Jersey  stu- 
dents and  their  colleagues.  The  questions 
included  whether  the  training  period  should 
be  1  or  2  years  and  whether  applicants  would 


prefer  assignments  in  their  own  iiomn^^ 
or  States  or  in  other  areas  of  the  count«^" 

OLDSTERS     INTERISTED 

tv,"^°ii?  ^^.^  ^""^^  '■"''  through  on  respoa., 
the  indications  are  the  college  peonle  ^T^ 
assignments  away  from  their  home  StTS^' 
older  people  who  are  Interested  in  senrt  ' 
prefer  to  work  in  their  own  hometownV"^ 
study  group  official  said.  '    * 

The  study  group  has  no  State  breakdo»- 
on  responses  from  the  38.000  older  people  wT 
were  sent  questionnaires  through  24  orew,! 
zations      representing      older      and     r^^ 
persons  ™wed 

-The  first  716  replies  from  this  Krou„ 
brought  the  following  response:  82  per»nt 
felt  a  national  service  corps  Is  desirable  ta 
percent  would  Join  or  consider  Joining -'th. 
study  group  report  said. 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  Leonard  Duhl.  a  member 
of  the  small  group  of  experts  from  the  Peace 
Corps  and  other  agencies  which  prepared  the 
report  of  the  Cabinet-level  study  group  on 
the  domestic  Peace  Corps,  praised  the  meiao- 
randum  from  the  tu-ban  studies  center  at 
Rutgers  as  one  of  the  "more  interesting"  re 
ports  received  by  his  group. 

NEWARK     EXPERIMENT 

In  addition  to  making  recommendation! 
m  general  terms  as  to  how  national  service 
corpsmen  could  be  used  In  urban  areas  the 
memorandum  points  on  how  the  domesuc 
Peace  Corps  could  be  used  in  a  social  renewal 
demonstration  project  being  planned  for  a 
"disadvantaged  area"  of  Newark. 

On  an  experimental  basis  it  Is  suggested 
that  in  perhaps  a  10-block  area  In  Newark 
one  corps  member  would  be  assigned,  after 
training  by  the  local  university,  to  etch 
block. 

His  task  would  be.  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  a  supervisor,  to  get  to  know  In- 
timately all  the  families  on  his  block  and 
help  them  to  engage  In  educational  and 
recreational  projects. 

In  each  of  several  10-block  areas  urban  In- 
formation and  aid  centers  would  be  estab- 
lished as  headquarters  for  corps  members. 
They  could  be  used,  the  Rutgers  memoran- 
dum suggests,  as  "anything  from  a  place  to 
read  or  play  cards,  through  help  in  filling  out 
forms,  advice,  escorts  to  bureaucratic  ap- 
pointments, 'friends  In  court'  and  so  on. 

"Some  national  service  corps  member* 
might  be  assigned  to  community  organiza- 
tions, hospitals,  clinics,  social  work  agenciee, 
schools,  and  so  on  as  regular  assistants,"  the 
suggestion  for  Newark  says. 


THE  DEFENDANT  NEEDS  TO 
KNOW 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
cember 1962  issue  of  Federal  Probation 
contains  an  article  by  the  Honorable 
Richard  E.  Robinson,  chief  judge,  UJ3. 
District  Court,  EHstrict  of  Nebraska,  on 
the  importance  of  the  judge's  explaining 
the  sentence  being  imposed  in  criminal 
cases.  Entitled  "The  Defendant  Needs 
To  Know,"  it  offers  cogent  reasons  why 
the  sentence  may  be  self-defeating  if  the 
defendant  is  left  in  the  dark. 

Quoting  from  the  article: 
Without  an  Interpretation,  the  sentence 
may  not  produce  the  socially  constructive 
result  Intended  by  the  court.  The  public 
may  believe  that  Justice  was  betrayed.  The 
prosecution  may  feel  that  Its  efforts  went 
for  naught.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
defendant  may  go  to  prison  embittered  by 
the  thought  of  a  term  of  imprisonment 
pulled  out  of  midair. 

The  Congress  as  well  has  shown  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  problem  of  fair 
and  effective  sentences.     A  major  step 
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vpas  the  authorization  of  sentencing  in- 
stitutes which  afford  the  Federal  judges 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  aims  and 
actualities  of  present-day  sentencing 
procedures.  The  article  by  Judge  Rob- 
inson will  be  of  major  interest  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  with  the 
importance  of  effective  sentences.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  article  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Detendant  Needs  To  Know 

(By  Richard  E.  Robinson,  chief  Judge,  US. 

District  Coiu-t.  District  of  Nebraska ) 

For  the  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  it  Is 
an  agonizing  moment  when  the  Judge  on  the 
bench  straightens  his  papers,  looks  down 
at  him.  and  quietly  says,  "The  defendant  will 
rise."  It  certainly  Is  a  soul-searching  mo- 
ment for  the  conscientious  Judge.  This  is 
the  moment  when  Justice  finally  must  be 
done.  The  facts  about  the  crime  and  the 
criminal  somehow  must  be  compressed  Into 
a  simple  mathematical  formula  normally  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  years  in  prison  or  pro- 
bation. 

EXPLAINING    THE    SENTENCE 

How  can  this  critical  moment  be  made 
meaningful  to  the  defendant,  the  lawyers, 
the  press,  and  the  public?  Surely  something 
more  than  the  stark  words  "5  years"  or  "25 
years"  or  "natural  life"  or  "probation"  or 
"suspended  sentence  "  or  a  similarly  cryptic 
statement  is  needed. 

Without  an  Interpretation,  the  sentence 
may  not  produce  the  socially  constructive 
result  intended  by  the  court.  The  public 
may  believe  that  Justice  was  betrayed.  The 
prosecution  may  feel  that  its  efforts  went 
for  naught.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
defendant  may  go  to  prison  embittered  by 
the  thought  of  a  term  of  imprisonment  pulled 
out  of  midair 

A  Judge  can  overcome  these  misunder- 
standings by  being  explicit  in  pronouncing 
sentence.  His  explanation  of  the  considera- 
tions which  led  to  his  decision  will  also  help 
those  who  are  trying  to  reduce  disparities  in 
sentencing.  A  dual  purpose  Is  thus  served. 
In  addition,  and  perhaps  of  more  importance, 
a  few  words  will  stimulate  a  desired  con- 
sistency on  the  part  of  the  court  Itself. 
Equally  important,  it  will  promote  the  un- 
derstanding of  other  Judges  and.  In  Influ- 
encing their  views,  possibly  bring  about  a 
measure  of  agreement  in  sentencing  similar 
offenders. 

The  basic  objective  underlying  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sentencing  institutes  recent- 
ly authorized  by  the  Congress  was  to  mini- 
mize sentencing  disparity  through  an 
exchange  of  views  on  penalties  for  crime.  By 
this  time  the  Judges  In  each  of  the  Federal 
circuits  have  held  at  least  one  Institute.  The 
Judges  gather  for  day-long  sessions  and  dili- 
gently apply  themselves  to  the  task  of  reach- 
ing some  agreement  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
sentence  and  how  It  might  best  be  carried 
out.  The  views  of  the  enforcement  agencies 
whose  representatives  have  attended  the  In- 
stitutes are  sought.  Sizable  accumulations 
of  material  on  the  subject  are  assimilated. 
But  In  all  this  ferment,  little  thought  thus 
far  has  been  given  toward  making  the  sen- 
tence more  comprehensible  to  the  defendant 
himself. 

More  attention  must  be  given  to  this  prob- 
lem. For  valid  and  compelling  reasons,  one 
defendant  may  receive  2  years  for  a  given 
offense,  another  defendant  5  years  for  the 
same  offense,  and  still  another  term  of  pro- 
bation. But  none  of  the  three  defendants 
may  ever  know  why  his  sentence  was  differ- 
ent from  the  other  two  with  the  result  that 
he  may  chalk  it  up  to  Judicial  unfairness, 
the  dyspeptic  state  of  the  Judge  at  the  time 


of  sentencing,  or  some  other  perverse  quirk 
of  fate. 

The  sentence  Impoeed  upon  the  defendant 
has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  later  rehabU- 
Itatlve  efforts  of  the  probation  officer  or  the 
staff  of  a  correctional  Institution.  It  is  true 
that  much  of  what  they  can  do  with  him 
depends  on  the  flexibility  and  the  length  of 
the  sentence.  But  the  care  with  which  the 
Judgment  is  communicated  also  may  affect 
the  defendant's  attitude  toward  the  efforts 
of  the  probation  officer  or  the  institutional 
staff  to  rehabilitate  him.  If  the  defendant 
feels  that  his  case  has  been  summarUy  dis- 
posed of  by  the  coiurt,  he  may  regard  his 
later  probation  or  Institutional  exi>erience  as 
meaningless.  The  Judge  had  little  to  aay  to 
him.  and  society,  too,  does  not  really  care. 
Why  should  he? 

There  are  Judges,  however,  who  do  explain 
the  sentence  to  the  defendant.  Typical  of 
these  Is  Judge  George  H.  Boldt,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash  At  the  pilot  sentencing  Institute  at 
Boulder.  Colo..  In  1959.  he  observed: 

•  In  every  case  the  Judge  should  comment 
on  the  basis  of  the  sentence  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  devil  who  is  getting  the  word. 
It  is  a  big  day  in  his  life  and  the  Judge 
should  say  something  to  indicate  that  care- 
ful thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem 
of   the  defendant   as  an   individual." 

The  defendant  needs  to  understand  the 
reasons  lying  behind  the  sentence  imposed. 
The  court's  care  to  Interpret  the  sentence 
to  the  defendant  serves  to  Impress  upon  him 
the  fact  that  his  existence  as  an  individual 
is  the  concern  of  society.  The  court  Is  in- 
terested in  what  happens  to  him  and  how  he 
will  conduct  himself  In  the  future.  Once 
he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  know  that  the 
Judge  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  his 
case  and  did  weigh  what.  In  the  judge's  con- 
sidered opinion,  at  least,  is  best  for  both  him 
and  for  society,  the  defendant  then  may 
regard  more  seriously,  and  more  Introspec- 
tlvely.  all  that  the  professional  correctional 
workers  may  later  try  to  do  for  him. 

COURT'S   REMARKS  AN    AH)   TO  APPELLATE   REVIEW 

The  remarks  of  the  court  at  the  time  of 
sentencing  may  also  have  other  desirable 
benefits.  In  planning  his  statement  the 
court  is  forced  to  clarify  his  own  thinking  on 
the  Implications  of  the  case  and  the  essen- 
tial problems  of  the  defendant.  The  trial 
court's  explanation  of  the  sentence  at  the 
time  it  is  Imposed  may  also  be  helpful  to 
the  appellate  court  in  the  event  the  case  is 
appealed.  With  this  record  before  them  the 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  and  disa- 
greement with  the  sentence  Imjxjsed  may  be 
avoided  and  the  number  of  reversals  for  that 
reason  reduced.  In  any  event,  it  spares 
the  appellate  court  the  unpleasant  duties 
of  second  guessing — do  with  the  sentence 
what  they  may. 

The  usefulness  of  sentencing  remarks  to 
the  appellate  courts  Is  reflected  in  a  bill  now 
pending  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.^ 
One  provision  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
trial  court  to  set  forth  his  reasons  for  the 
sentence  at  the  time  It  is  imposed  upon  the 
defendant,  for  the  possible  later  vise  of  the 
appellate  court.  The  practice,  however, 
should  become  commonplace  without  the 
necessity  of  a  provision  of  law  speciflcally 
requiring  it. 

OTHER  punrosES   OF   court's  sentencing 

REMARKS 

The  court  is  the  primary  agency  through 
which  society  expresses  Its  disapproval  of 
given  acts  of  misconduct.  The  function  of 
the  sentence  in  symbolizing  that  disapproval 
should  be  fully  underscored  by  the  court  for 
both  the  benefit  of  the  defendant  and  other 
potential  offenders  in  the  community.  In 
some  cases,  the  sentence  has  an  entirely  de- 
terrent purpose,  and  the  Judge  should  clearly 
label  it  as  such.    Many  Judges  agree,  for  ex- 
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ample,  that  deterrence  is  the  major  factor  to 
be  considered  in  sentencing  those  engaged 
in  elaborate  schemes  to  defraud  the  pubUc 
through  the  vise  of  the  mailB.  Similarly, 
the  judge  has  a  responsibility  to  protect  so- 
ciety by  incapacitating  major  and  repeated 
offenders  for  extended  periods  of  imprison- 
ment. His  announced  intention  to  do  so 
may  also  have  some  incidental  effect  on 
others  who  may  look  with  some  envy  on  the 
riches  of  organized  criminals  and  seek  the 
same  route  to  financial  success. 

The  court's  sentencing  remarks  wUl  help 
prison  staffs  to  understand  the  reasons  why 
the  defendant  was  conmiltted.  What  prob- 
lems of  the  defendant  are  they  expected  to 
treat  and  resolve?  Has  the  defendant  been 
committed  to  prison  solely  for  incapaclta- 
tive  or  deterrent  purposes?  What  opinion 
did  the  court  have  as  to  the  rehablUtative 
potential  of  the  defendant?  The  transcript 
of  the  court's  remarks  may  contain  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

These  remarks  may  also  set  certain  goals 
for  both  correctional  Institution  and  the 
prisoner.  The  Judge  may,  for  instance,  wish 
to  suggest  to  the  prisoner  that  he  would  be 
a  good  parole  prospect  if  he  learned  a  trade, 
undertook  to  benefit  himself  through  Joining 
an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  group,  or  accepted 
some  other  specific  typ)e  of  treatment.  In 
order  to  do  this  knowledgeably  the  court,  of 
course,  must  be  personally  acquainted  with 
the  faculties  and  programs  of  the  correc- 
tional institutions  or  must  undertake  to  get 
the  needed  background  Information  through 
the  observation  and  diagnostic  procedvires 
now  available  to  the  Federal  covu-ts.  When 
the  defendant  comes  up  for  parole  the  parole 
board  may  study  the  transcript  to  ascertain 
whether  the  court's  wishes  have  been  carried 
out  and  whether  the  court  intended  that  the 
defendant  be  given  an  early  opportunity  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  citizen  in 
the  free  community. 

EXPLAINING     WHAT     IS     EXPECTED     ON     PROBATION 

If  the  defendant  is  to  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion, the  court  should  not  only  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  sentence,  but  It  should  also 
carefully  outline  what  wlU  be  expected  of 
the  defendant  whUe  he  is  on  probation. 
These  conditions,  in  my  judgment,  are  not 
to  be  presented  to  the  defendant  in  the 
form  of  an  ultimatum — either  the  defendant 
lives  up  to  them  or  he  will  be  committed  to 
prison.  They  should  be  presented  as  a  care- 
fully developed  set  of  conditions  which  are 
Intended  to  help  him  conform  to  the  ordi- 
nary standards  of  conduct  prevailing  in  the 
community. 

The  conditions  shovUd  t>e  realistic,  and 
the  court  should  explain  to  the  defendant 
that  it  expects  neither  more  nor  less  of  him 
than  Is  expected  of  any  other  responsible 
citizen.  It  Is  sheer  folly  for  the  courts  and 
probation  officers  to  base  conditions  of  pro- 
bation up>on  Puritan  Ideals  of  behavior. 
Not  only  is  It  futile,  but  it  also  practically 
invites  violation  to  require  the  probationer 
to  be  any  more  perfect  than  the  rest  of  us. 

MANNER    IN    WHICH    COURT    DELIVERS    SENTENCE 
IS  ALSO   IMPORTANT 

The  fashion  in  which  the  coiu-t  delivers 
its  sentencing  remarks  Is  as  equally  impor- 
tant as  their  content.  I  spoke  earlier  of  the 
time  of  sentence  as  a  moment  of  agony  for 
the  defendant.  The  average  defendant 
standing  before  the  court  Is  deeply  appre- 
hensive. If  the  covxrt  speaks  to  the  defend- 
ant in  an  objective  manner,  the  defendant's 
reaction  will  be  more  receptive.  Objectivity 
can  be  achieved  by  explaining  the  considera- 
tions that  went  into  the  formulation  of  the 
sentence.  Concern  for  the  defendant  will 
be  expressed  by  outlining  what  the  court 
expects  a  term  of  probation  or  institutional 
treatment  to  accomplish  for  him.  The 
court's  disposition  does  not  banish  the  de- 
fendant from  society  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  all  but  the  rare  case,  and  inherent  in  its 
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yon  have  made  a  mistake.  Dont  Indulee  In 
self-incrimination.  Don't  feel  sorry  for 
youTMlf.  B«  resolved  that  you  an  going 
to  do  aometlilng  about  It. 

"I  had  occasion  recently  to  talk  with  two 
men  very  confldentlally.  who  came  to  mind 
Immediately  one  of  whom  6  years  ago  was 
virtually  a  bum.  He  was  on  'skid  row  so 
to  speak.     He  dldnt  have  5  cents  to  buy  any 


except  to  end  up  In  Jail  a  few  times  for 
vagrancy  or  something  else.  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  today  that  man 


remarks  shoiUd  be  society's  readiness  to  ac- 
cept the  defendant  as  a  full-fledged  citizen 
as  soon  as  he  proves  be  can  measure  up. 

-The  courts   can   help  to   mtTrtTwta^i  our 
prison   problems    by   the    very   manner   In 
which  they  impose  sentence,"  James  V.  Ben- 
nett, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  once 
wrote.     "It  is,  of  com«e,  the  court's  dirty 
to  define  for  the  defendant  the  community's 
attitude  toward  his  act,  and  that  Is  partly 
the  function  of  the  sentence.    But  this  can 
be  done  in  an  objective,  constructive  way, 
•nd  it  may  actually  put  the  defendant  in  a 
frame  erf  mind  where  he  might  be  more  in- 
clined to  cooperate  with  the  corrective  efforts 
of  those  to  whom  the  court  has  delegated 
this  duty.    On  the  other  hand  the  manner 
In  which  the  court  passes  sentence  can  have 
the  opposite  effect.    If  the  court  creates  un- 
necessary antagonisms  in  the  defendant  by 
heaping  invective  upon  him,  ridiculing  and 
humiliating  him.  It  may  Impose  very  formid- 
able handicaps  to  the  probation  officer  or 
the  prison  personnel  who  must  thereafter  try 
to  instill  within  the  defendant  an  attitude 
that  he  really  has  within  himself  the  capac- 
ity to   become    a    worthy   citizen.     I    have 
seen  some  prisoners  who  have  gone  through 
such  an  excoriating  experience  In  court  that 
they  remained  hostile  and  Intransigent  prob- 
lems  for   many    months,   sometimes   Indefl- 
nitely." 

From  past  experience  I  am  persxiaded  that 
the  Judge's  effort  to  Interpret  the  sentence 
has  a  constructive  effect  in  reconciling  the 
defendant  to  it.  Perhaps  it  has  also  naotl- 
vated  the  defendant  toward  rehabilitation. 
But  if  only  It  serves  to  preserve  In  the  pub- 
lic, the  prosecution,  and  the  defense  the 
feeling  that  persons  charged  with  crime  are 
being  dealt  with  fairly  and  Justly,  It  has  ful- 
filled a  valuable  purpose. 

(Enrroa's  Note.— The  following  remarks  in 
sentencing  a  defendant  convicted  In  Judge 
Robinson's  court  are  reproduced  here  as  an 
illustration  of  "sentence  interpretation"  by 
him.  The  defendant  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion:) 

"I  think  it  might  be  said  In  this  case  that 

you    have    pretty    well    Imposed    your    own  

punishment.    You  stand  before  the  court  as  ^ 

a  convicted  felon.     Many  of  the  rights  that     JAYCEES'  10  OUTSTANTiTMr-  vr^rrxT^ 
you  have  previously  enjoyed  are  now  lost  to  «-» u  i  £>  i  ANDING  YOUNG 

you  unless  they  are  restored  by  pardon.  You 
have  thrown  away  15  years  of  service  which 
apparently  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  and  your  superiors  with  the 
exception  of  the  incident  of  stealing  this 
money  from  the  malls 
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TTiere  being  no  objection,   the  bi^ 
raphies  were  ordered  to  be  printeTf" 
the  Record,  &s  follows:  *"^^^  in 

Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men 
curtiss  m.  anderson 


At  33   years  of  age,  in  one  of  the  fa,*^ 

rises  in  JournaUsm,  Curtlas  Anderson  >v!!.^ 

thing.  If  5  cents"  wlFbuVI^^hU^UY;      m'^VL^'^l'''  °'  "^^  ^^^"'  hX  J^SS 

Fortunately,  he  did  not  run  afourof^hT^ai     ^L^"^  ^'J"^  '™'"  associate  edltorT^ 

except   to  end   un   in    i,n   .    ^-.„  Zl..   ,J!      magazine  to  editor-ln-chlef  took   i«« '  *^ 


editor-ln-chlef  took   tea.  t^ 


magazine 

2  years. 

His  promotion  to  the  helm  of  one  of  tk- 
IS  executive  vice  president  of  on*,  of  th,  ^^"°"  ^  ^«"  ^^^^^lyead  woman's  ma«al^ 
largest  companies  iS  the  uSte^  sS^^s  T^t  HZinf""^'''  '^^?.  '"  ^^^^"°"  ^°  ^^^ 
is  why  I  say  this,  and  take  th.?^..™      f51"^'"!_  "^P°"«*^"'"««-    «"«    of    hls^t 


is    executive   vice   president    of    one    of    the 

-.-T^ ^ .  Old   Curtis  headouarters   ir,   PKii„^-,_r?  *« 


The  other  man  of  whom  I  spoke  6  or  7 
years  ago  was  virtually  in  the  same  boat. 
Today  he  Is  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
companies  In  this  country. 

"But  they  had  a  different  problem  than 
you  have.  They  had  to  virtually  pick  them- 
selves up  by  the  bootstraps  and  had  to  over- 
come a  greater  disease   than  yours. 

"Why  did  they  succeed? 
_ -Because  they  knew  they  had  a  problem. 
S^ut  U  "'   """^   '^""^  '*'**  something 

"You  have  a  problem,  and  I  know  how  you 
must  feel  Inside.  You  must  feel  that  the 
Whole  world  is  pointing  th,  finger  at  y?u 

w^.Th  •  ^l  ^""^^  °'  ^^^  '"atter  is  you 
would  probably  be  surprised  to  find  out  how 
few  people  are  parUcularly  Interested  or  care. 
But  If  you  want  to  do  something  for  the 
love  Of  these  children  that  you  %efer  to 
start  anew.  Resolve  to  live  each  day  as  it 
f^^  ^V"^  tomorrow  wlU  be  today,  and 
today  will  be  yesterday.  Keep  your  head  up 
Look  everybody  In  the  face.    Bure,  you  made 

JaTe /''?;•  "^^f  °'  P^'P^^  ^-«  made^ls! 
takes.  If  you  do  that.  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  no  difficulty.  If  you  need  help  go  " 
those   who  ^n  give   you  help   and   counsel 

^o?  E  .H°"  ''^^"  ^  ^°"«  ''''  ^head  Of 
>ou.    Make  the  most  of  it." 


MEN 


esic 


Mr.HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly it  was  my  good  fortune  to  address  the 
Sliver  anniversary  congress  of  the  US 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce's  10-out- 


old  Curtis  headquarters  In  PhUadeip^^*^ 
New  York  City,  while  at  the  same  tiJ^ 
ricat"on.°"'  "  '"'^""'"''  ""^  resty!^*a  p^b! 

The  first  Anderson-guided  Issue  was  tK. 
summer.  1962.  magazine,  a  combined^^ij* 
August  edition.  The  magazine  hi^iy  iJ". 
the  stands  before  rocketing  sales  showed^ 
increase    of    300.000    copies    over    the    JuS 

Born  In  Minneapolis,  he  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  Heights  High  Schc^L  ^Sr 
serving  a  2-year  hitch  in  the  Navy.  hTa?! 
tended  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  ^ 
ceived  his  B  A.  degree  in  I95i  **  "' 

Author  of  many  magazine  articles  partlcu 
lar  y  on  personalities,  travel  and  humor  he 
collaborated  with  Carl  Sandberg  on  a  ^ 
of  the  nrst  cross-country  Jet  passenger  flS 
He  has  also  written  a  number  of  short  8tori«i 
and  plays.  -"^wcb 

.of^i^i  ^°/"^"^  ^^^  Journal.  Anderson  wa* 
si^clal  features  editor  of  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens^  He  Joined  that  magazine  In  mi 
«  an  editorial  trainee  and  wSrked  hi  wjj 
through  the  posts  of  editorial  assistant?,! 
sistant  editor,  associate  editor,  and  s^cli 
features  editor.  opcciai 

JAMES   T.    BEATTT 

^!l  ^l^^'  ^*^"y'  27.  established  himseJl 
as  the  finest  distance  runner  in  U  S  track 
history  and  the  first  man  In  the  world  to 
break  the  4-minute  mile  Indoors 

For  him.  1962  was  his  crowning  year 
His  performance  in  1  year  of  winning  seven 
American  records  and  two  world  records  U 
unequalled  In  track  history.  He  did  not 
lose  a  single  race  all  year. 

He  was  twice  elected  to  be  captain  of  the 
U.S.  men's  teams  for  International  matchei 
against  Poland  and  the  U.S  S  R      The  pree 


Ti  ""^^""^  ""''"'■  cf  o«;ii   ^"""'"^*  "^  v^ommerces  lO-out-      -gainst  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R      The  ores- 

I  dont  know,  and   I  don't  particularly     Standing-young -men  program  in  Little     ^''^^^  °^  "^^  AAU  selected  him  as  one  01 
B   what    prompted    you    to   conamlt   this      ROCk,  Ark.  two    track   representatives   t^   th.   mo».„  ", 


care  what  prompted  you  to  conamlt  this 
offense.  I  am  svue  you  realize  now  it  was 
a  very  foolish  thing  for  you  to  do. 

"I  am  not  going  to  Incarcerate  you.  I 
am  going  to  place  you  on  probation  for  the 
period  of  1  year. 

"However,  there  are  a  few  things  I  should 
like  to  say  to  you  now  that  might  help  you 
during  this  period  of  probation  and  beyond 
that  year.  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  cloth, 
and  it  U  not  my  purpose  to  sermonize  or 
to  lecture.  What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  said 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  open  a  new  vista 
of  thought  and  action  for  you. 

"You  stand  before  the  court  this  morn- 
ing, I  am  sure,  thinking  that  you  are  the 
only  one  who  has  ever  been  In  this  kind  of 
trouble  or  any  other  kind  of  trouble  If 
you  have  that  conviction,  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  are  wrong.  There  are  many  others 
who  have  had  to  face  up  to  the  very  thing 
you  are  facing  up  to  now.  The  thing  that 
you  must  do  is  to  recognize  that  you  have 
made  a  mistake,  accept  It.  and  then  do 
something  about  It.  You  are  a  fine-looking 
gentleman,  apparently  Intelligent,  and  there 
U  no  reason  why  this  might  not  even  be  a 
steppingstone  to  you  to  perhaps  greater 
happiness  than  you  have  ever  had  in  your 
life  If  you  recognize  and  accept  the  fact  that 


Rock,  Ark 

Tills  was  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
events  of  my  experience.  This  years 
group  of  10  outstanding  young  men 
range  geographically  from  Connecticut 


two    track    representatives    to    the    National 
AAU  track  and  field  committee. 

During  his  August  tour  of  Europe  with 
four  other  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Track 
Club,  he  ran  the  2  fastest  miles  yet  run 
by  an  American.     His  mile  time  In  London 


to  Hong  Kon,  .and  Wes^ionaiiy  n'om    w-  3:?6"5  wmc.  11  S  L'^'^-Bf^ 

medicine  to  CivU  rights.  with  3:56.3.     m  addition  he  set  new  Amw 

They  were  selected  by  a  distinguished 
panel  of  judges  guided  by  that  pait  of 
the  Jaycee  creed  which  asserts  "Service 
to  humanity  is  the  best  work  of  life." 

Each  of  the  winners  recei/ed  a  silver 
statuette  bearing  the  motto.  "The  Hope 
of  Mankind  Lies  in  the  Hands  of  Youth 
and  Action."  The  Reverend  Bob  Rich- 
ards, who  was  host  at  the  silver  anni- 
versary awards,  said  of  the  trophy: 

You  can  call  it  the  divine  hand  of  God 
reaching  down  to  touch  humanity,  in  the 
horizontal  sense,  the  hands  might  be  the 
outreach  of  man  for  his  fellow  man  or  race 
for  another  race,  or  labor  and  management 
working  together. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  brief 
biographies  of  the  1962  10  outstanding 
young  men,  the  25th  anniversary  class 


ican  records  in  all  recognized  disUnces  be- 
tween 1,500  and  5.000  meters. 

,'^„y""'^'"^^*>'  of  North  Carolina  graduate 
of  ]9o7  with  a  B.A.  In  English.  Beatty  never 
won  a  national  college  championship  Then 
in  1960  after  a  2-year  retirement,  he  de- 
cided on  a  comeback  under  famed  European 
coach.  Mihaly  igiol.  When  Coach  Igloi 
formed  Uie  Los  Angeles  Track  Club  Beatty 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  Join  the  club. 

He  trains  twice  a  day— before  and  after 
work  in  the  public  relations  department  of 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.'s  Pasadena  office  He 
finds  time  to  work  with  youngsters  and 
stresses  sportsmanship,  dedication  and  goal- 
selting  as  well  as  the  techniques  of  track. 

JULES    BERGMAN 

For  ABC's  Science  Editor  Jules  Bergman, 
33,  the  space  race  has  proved  more  than  a 
fascinating  assignment— It's  almost  become 
a  way  of  life. 

Believing  he  can  communicate  something 
better  after  experiencing  it  himself,  Bergman 
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took  the  actual  Project  Mercury  qualification 
tMts  for  astronauts.  Among  the  tests  were 
welKhtlessness.  centrifuge  rides  pulling  up  to 
S  O'B  and  burning  temperatures  in  a  heat 
room  Newsweek  recently  called  him  the 
most   knowledgeable    of    all    network    space 

^'^  coverage  of  the  seven  Mercury  astro- 
nauts included  the  orbital  Journeys  of  Alan 
Shepard  "Gus"  Orlssom.  John  Glenn  and 
Scott  Carpenter.  He's  spent  nearly  as  much 
time  at  Cape  Canaveral  as  he  has  at  his 
Suffern,  N.Y..  home. 

Plrst  full-time  science  editor  of  the  three 
networks,  he  was  named  to  the  post  In  1961 
bv  News  VP  James  Hagerty.  In  addition  to 
space  he  concentrates  on  Informing  the  pub- 
lic aiwut  advancements  In  medicine  and 
aviation  (he  took  up  flying  after  researching 
a  story  on  aviation  problems  and  has  now 
lowed  over  1,200  hours). 

Bergman  was  the  first  American  newsman 
to  have  his  picture  bounced  off  the  Telstar 
satellite    In    the    first    program    beamed    to 

Author  of  numerous  scientific  articles, 
he'll  have  a  new  book  out  this  winter  on 
flying  "Two  for  the  Sky."  His  first  book 
appeared  In  1960,  "Ninety  Seconds  to  Space— 
the  Story  of  the  X-15." 

Much  of  his  average  working  day  is  de- 
voted to  digesting  technical  Journals  In  his 
fields.  Winner  of  the  Sloan-Rockefeller 
advance  science  writers  fellowship,  he  8i>ent 
1960  on  advanced  study  at  Columbia 
University. 

His  undergraduate  work  was  at  New  York 
City  College,  Indiana  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sities before  Joining  ABC  In  1952  as  a  news 
writer. 

BERL    I.    BERN  HARD 

As  Staff  Director  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  at  33.  Berl  I.  Bernhard  Is  the 
youngest  Presidential  appointee  serving  as 
operational  head  of  a  Federal   agency. 

Nominated  Staff  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion by  President  Kennedy  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  In  1961,  Bernhard  heads  an  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  agency  to  Investigate 
constitutional  deprivations  and  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  It  has  confined  its  In- 
vestigations to  denials  of  rights  due  to  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

He  directs  a  staff  of  80  with  a  budget  of 
over  $900,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  adminis- 
trative duties,  he  directs  the  investigative 
and  legal  proceedings  of  the  agency  and  acts 
as  trial  counsel  during  hearings.  He  also  pre- 
pares reports  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

Bemhard's  undergraduate  work  was  at 
Dartmouth  College  where  he  received  his 
B.A.  degree  In  1951,  magna  cum  laude  with 
highest  distinction  In  government.  He  was 
awarded  his  law  degree  from  Yale  Law  School 
in  1954.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  Is  a  member 
of  the  bars  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
American   Bar  Association. 

Following  private  law  practice  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  1956-58.  he  Joined  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  as  General  Staff  Attorney  and 
was  appointed  Deputy  Staff  Director  a 
year  later.  President  Elsenhower  appointed 
him  Acting  Staff  Director,  January  1961. 

He  serves  as  an  adviser  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  U.S.  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  on  hunian  rights  problems 
and  on  how  best  to  combat  Soviet  criticism 
of  discrimination  in  America.  At  the  Presi- 
dent's request  he  and  State  Department  of- 
ficials worked  to  bring  a  voluntary  end  to 
racial  discrimination  on  Route  40,  the  main 
artery  between  the  Nation's  Capital  and  New 
York,  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations,  where 
nonwhlte  diplomats  had  been  refused 
service. 

U.S.    REPRESENTATIVE    JOHN    BRADEMAS 

November's  reelection  of  John  Braoemas. 
35,  to  a  third  term  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  signaled  another  emphatic  en- 


dorsement  of   the   36-year-old    U.S.   Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana. 

A  Democrat  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Brademas  prepared  for  a 
career  in  lawmaking  by  earning  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Harvard  and  a  Ph.  D.  on  a  Rhodes 
scholarship  at  Oxford  University.  In  1958. 
he  made  his  third  race  for  Congress  and 
won.  The  new  Congressman  left  a  political 
science  teaching  post  at  St.  Mary's  College. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.  But  Washington  was  not 
new  to  him,  having  worked  for  U.S.  Senator 
Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  U.S.  Represent- 
ative Thomas  L.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  and  Gov. 
Adlal  Stevenson. 

In  his  4  years  In  Congress.  Brademas  has 
become  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  In- 
formed and  Influential  men  on  the  problems 
of  American  education.  This  year  Congress- 
man Brademas  headed  the  special  House  ad- 
visory group  on  higher  education. 

Recommendations  of  the  Brademas  group 
have  won  much  bipartisan  support  and  are 
expected  to  Influence  educational  legislation 
in  the  BBth  Congress.  His  committee  report 
on  higher  education  in  Latin  America  was 
hailed  as  "the  best  thing  of  Its  kind  pro- 
duced by  one  In  Government  that  I  have  yet 
read"  by  Chancellor  Franklin  Murphy,  of 
UCLA,  one  of  1949's  outstanding  young  men. 
Congressman  Brademas  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  Peace  Corps  bill  and  was  author  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Act.  The 
space  program  and  Industry  are  benefiting 
from  the  Congressman's  personal  campaign 
to  alert  Congress  and  the  American  public 
to  the  developing  shortage  of  semlprofes- 
sional  technicians.  And  for  his  constituents 
in  Indiana's  Third  DlsUlct,  he  helped  bring 
the  pioneer  project  In  the  Nation — under 
the  new  Manpower  Retraining  Act  to  retrain 
unemployed  workers  in  needed  skills. 
Gunx)  calabresi 
When  Guldo  Calabresi  was  promoted  to 
professor  of  law  at  Yale  University  at  29,  he 
became  one  of  the  youngest  men  In  Yale's 
261 -year  history  to  reach  the  rank  of  full 
professor. 

Just  4  years  before  his  attaining  the  full 
professorship,  Yale  had  awarded  his  bachelor 
of  laws  degree.  His  promotion  came  in  July 
1962. 

Born  in  Milan,  Italy,  Calabresi  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  7.  After  attend- 
ing the  Foote  School  and  Hopkins  Grammar 
School  In  New  Haven,  he  enrolled  at  Yale 
in  1949. 

During  his  undergraduate  years  at  Yale 
he  maintained  a  93  average  and  was  the  top 
ranking  student  in  his  class.  While  most 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  members  are  selected  their 
senior  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  honor 
group  his  Junior  year. 

A  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford University,  he  won  his  bachelor  and 
master's  degrees  from  Oxford  with  first  class 
honors  In  politics,  philosophy  and  econom- 
ics— the  highest  honor  bestowed  on  an  Ox- 
ford student. 

A  Yale  Law  School  graduate  in  1958,  he 
was  the  highest  ranking  student  In  his  class. 
He  served  as  law  clerk  for  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  Black  In  1958  and  before 
returning  to  teach,  practiced  law  a  short 
time  with  a  New  York  City  law  firm. 

His  first  brush  with  teaching  came  while 
still  a  law  student.  At  23.  he  was  assistant 
Instructor  In  Yale's  Department  of  Econom- 
ics. Rettu-nlng  to  Yale  In  1959.  his  training 
both  in  economics  and  law  posed  a  dilemma 
of  which  to  teach — but  law  won  out  and  he 
has  been  a  law  teacher  and  scholar  ever 
since. 

THE  reverend  ROBERT  W.  CASTLE,  JR. 

When  Father  Castle.  33,  assumed  the  pas- 
torship of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  In 
Jersey  City  attendance  was  at  such  a  low 
point  there  was  talk  of  closing  the  church. 
Seldom  did  attendance  reach  100  at  the 
single  Sunday  service.  St.  John's  which  had 
once   been   the  most  fashionable  parish   in 


town  had  gone  downhill  as  the  well-to-do 
families  moved  to  the  suburbs. 

In  1960.  Father  Castle  became  rector  and 
set  about  to  transform  St.  John's  into  a 
unified  church  for  all — the  Italians.  Negroes. 
Puerto  Rlcans,  and  others.  His  first  step 
was  the  opening  of  church  doors  all  day. 
which  had  previously  been  locked  6  days  out 
of  7  to  keep  out  Intruders.  He  became  a 
familiar  sight  on  the  street  Inviting  everyone 
he  saw  to  St.  Johns'.  To  get  to  know  the 
neighborhood  youngsters,  he  Joined  the  boyu 
tossing  a  baseball   or   girls  skipping  rope. 

Today  attendance  at  the  three  Sunday 
services  he  conducts  Is  seldom  less  than  400. 
The  church  school  enrollment  is  up  from  20 
to  200.  He  has  encouraged  parishioners  to 
form  neighborhood  associations  to  help  fight 
the  encroaching  slums.  He's  led  several 
peaceful  protests  on  behalf  of  his  neighbors 
for  decent  housing. 

When  one  boy  was  stabbed  to  death. 
Father  Castle  spent  the  night  hunting  for 
gang  members  to  talk  the  other  boys  out  of 
a  retaliatory  killing.  When  a  second  boy 
was  killed,  the  two  gangs  met  for  a  show- 
down. It  was  Father  Castle  who  stepped  be- 
tween the  two  groups  and  helped  quiet  the 
uprising. 

His  B.A.  degree  Is  from  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity in  1952;  his  S.T.B.  from  Berkeley 
DU'lnlty  School  in  1955.  He  was  ordained 
an  Episcopal  priest  in  1955. 

HUGH    S.    HAYNIE 

The  editorial  cartoons  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal's  Hugh  Haynle,  35,  often 
have  a  distinctive,  out-of-the-ordlnary  look 
about  them — mostly  because  he  feels  most 
editorial   cartoons   are  deadly   dull. 

Among  the  unusual  cartoons  Is  a  parody 
on  "Aristotle  Contemplating  the  Bust  of 
Homer"  entitled  "Kennedy  Contemplating 
the  Bust  of  McCormack."  The  Metropolitan 
Museum,  which  paid  $2.3  million  for  the 
Rembrandt  painting,  asked  for  the  Haynle 
original,  but  found  President  Kennedy  got 
there  first.  The  White  House  gave  up  the 
cartoon  to  the  MetropoUtan.  and  It  was  in- 
Included  In  a  recent  show. 

A  Time  magazine  story  on  Bill  Mauldin 
commented  that  only  foiu-  other  editorial 
cartoonists  were  worthy  of  mention  and 
named  Haynle  as  one  of  them.  Newsweek 
in  a  March  1962  story  rated  him  as  among 
the  country's  top  cartoonists. 

Haynle  bases  most  of  his  cartoons  on  his 
own  politics  which  he  calls  "liberal  Inde- 
pendent Democratic."  He  attributes  his  na- 
tional recognition  to  the  complete  editorial 
freedom  the  Courier -Journal  gives  him. 
commenting  that  because  he's  free  to  express 
himself  he  sometimes  does  something  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  (B.A..  1950).  his  newspaper  career  be- 
gan on  the  Richmond.  Va.,  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
Then  he  moved  to  the  Greensboro  Dally 
News.  Greensboro,  N.C.  (1953-66  and  1956- 
58).  In  1955-56.  he  worked  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  He  Joined  the  Courier-Journal  in 
1958. 

JAMES    R.    JUDE,    M.D. 

A  revolutionary  process  to  revive  a  stopped 
heart  without  surgery — external  heart  mas- 
sage— is  but  one  of  several  contributions  to 
medicine  of  Dr.  James  R.  Jude.  34,  surgeon 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  assistant 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Dr.  Jude  was  the  medical  member  of  a 
three-man  team  who  developed  the  external 
massage  method  of  cardiac  resuscitation. 
Codevelopers  were  two  engineers :  Dr.  Wllilam 
B.  Kouwenhovan  and  O.  Guy  Knickerbocker. 
The  method  Is  used  to  restart  the  heart  by 
compressing  the  heart  between  the  breast 
bone  and  spine.  Because  no  surgery  Ls  nec- 
essary. It  can  be  employed  more  quickly  and 
safely — even  by  trained  rescue  and  first  aid 
workers.     He  is  coauthor  of  a  booklet  and 
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film  oa  the  training  of  resuscitaUon  tech- 
niques. Likewise,  he  has  traveled  extensive- 
ly, lecturing  on  the  subject  to  medical  and 
nursing  groups. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  awarded  his 
B£.  In  1851  and  his  MJ3.  degree  In  1953. 
His  Internship  wu  at  Johns  Hopkins  where 
he  spent  6  years  In  formal  training  for  spe- 
clallzaUon  In  surgery.  His  military  service 
was  spent  with  Public  Health  Service  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  Bethesda.  Md. 
His  research  work  there  Included  the  effects 
of  lowering  the  body  temperature  during 
■urgery  to  decrease  the  need  for  oxygen  and 
surgical  procedures  In  the  treatment  of 
cancer. 

Currently,  Dr.  Jude  Is  engaged  In  research. 
training  of  medical  students,  and  clinical 
thoracic  and  heart  surgery.  Research  ac- 
tivities include  replacement  of  leaking  heart 
valves,  studies  on  the  origin  of  arterioscle- 
rosis and  further  studies  on  heart  resuscita- 
tion. 

JAMES    WKSLrr    TUKPIN,    M.D 
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The  year  1962  was  the  one  Dr.  Turpln.  34 
gave  up  a  good  medical  practice  in  California 
and  took  his  medical  skill  and  family  to  Hong 
Kong  where  teeming  masses  of  refugees  from 
Communist  China  need  medical  care. 

To  set  up  a  clinic.  Dr.  Turpln  founded  an 
Independent  and  nonprofit  medical  relief 
organization — Project  Concern.  It  has  a 
threefold  aim  of  providing  medical  care, 
food  and  clothing,  and  Dr.  Turpln  serves  as 
president.  He  opened  his  clinic  in  the  no- 
torious waUed  city  of  Kowloon  in  Hong 
Kong,  where  more  than  250.000  men.  women, 
and  children  crowd  into  10  square  blocks. 

Long  active  in  church  work,  Dr.  Turpin  is 
an  ordained  Methodist  minister  having 
studied  theology  at  Emory  University.  It 
was  through  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
that  he  discovered  charity  medical  work. 
While  practicing  in  southern  California,  he 
began  giving  an  afternoon  a  week  to  a  small 
Mexican  medical  and  surgical  clinic  in  Ti- 
jiiana.  From  this  work  came  the  idea  for 
Project  Concern  and  his  own  clinic  in  Hong 
Kong. 

A  second  clinic  aboard  a  modified  Junk  is 
now  under  construction  and  will  soon  be 
completed.  This  floating  medical  facility 
will  serve  the  200,000  Chinese  who  live  aboard 
sampans  and  Jimks.  Some  of  them,  for  su- 
perstitious reasons,  will  not  set  foot  on  shore. 
Dr.  Turpln'B  family  Is  with  him  in  Hong 
Kong.  His  wife,  Martha,  assists  him  at  the 
clinic  and  cares  for  their  four  children. 

Dr.  Turpln  was  awarded  his  MU.  degree 
from  Emory  Medical  School  and  his  Intem- 
Bhlp  was  at  Crawford  W.  Long  Memorial  Hoe- 
pltal.  Atlanta.  He  also  attended  Berea 
College  (Kentucky),  Bucknell  University, 
Ashland  Junior  College  (Kentucky) ,  and  Oor- 
neU  University.  His  residency  in  general 
practice  was  at  Sonoma  County  Hospital 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif, 


LUMBER  OUTLOOK  FOR  1963 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  the 
yearend  forecast  and  review  statement 
on  lumber  by  Mortimer  B.  Doyle,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  progress  that  Is 
being  made,  but  in  my  Judgment,  much 
more  could  be  done  through  research  on 
product  development  in  the  Itmiber  in- 
dustry. 

Over  the  last  decade  there  have  been 
substantial  changes  in  home,  office,  and 
Industrial  construction.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  of  February  2,  cites  two  exam- 
ples of  changre  !n  homebxilldlng  which 
affect  the  use  of  lumber.  A  series  of 
homes  in  the  $14,000  to  $22,000  bracket 


are  declared  to  contain  "wall  panels  with 
steel  framing  members,"  while  in  an- 
other article  an  architect  recommends 
the  use  of  folding  doors  in  homes,  most 
of  which  are  made  of  plastic,  as  giving 
better  space  utilization. 

Certainly  we  cannot  oppose  changes 
which  bring  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  homes  and  in  the  effective  use  of 
space. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  in  de- 
sign and  construction  and  in  the  main 
I  have  the  impression  that  lumber  has 
been  displaced  in  the  process. 

There  exists,  in  my  judgment,  a  need 
for  cooperative  lumber  industry-govern- 
mental review  to  establish  those  areas 
where  wood  use  has  changed  the 
amount  of  change,  and  the  effect  and 
the  reasons  why. 

Such  a  review  could  then  lead  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  steps  needed  to  pro- 
mote the  most  effective  and  efficient  use 
of  wood. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lumber  Outlook  tor   1963   Depends  on 

Many  Factors 

(By  Mortimer  B.  Doyle) 

The  approaching  year  wUl  test  the  soli- 
darity, resourcefulness  and  Ingenuity  of  lum- 
bermen as  have  few  years  in  the  history  of 
our  industry.  ' 

At  this  writing,  there  appears  to  be  little 
prospect  of  a  significant  Increase  in  new 
home  starts,  lumber-s  most  Important  single 
market,  during  1963.  The  most  frequently 
offered  estimate  U  that  total  starts  will 
amount  to  about  the  same  as  in  1962— 
approximately  1.4  million. 

Moreover,  a  recent  survey  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  indicates  that 
within  the  total  housing  frameworlt  next 
year,  rental  units  may  rise  4  percent  while 
for-sale  construction  may  suffer  a  1 -percent 
decline.  This  could  have  an  InhlbiUng  effect 
on  the  production  of  our  industry,  since 
single-family,  for-sale  dweUlngs  use  more 
limiber  per  unit  than  multlfamily.  rental 
construction. 

Even  the  currently  projected  level  of  new 
residential  construction  next  year  could  be 
knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat  by  such  factors 
as  uncertain  economic  and  i>olltlcal  condi- 
tions, international  tensions,  and  the  recently 

published  Executive  order  on  discrimination 
In  bousing. 

To  help  ameliorate  current  and  prospective 
problems  in  the  lumber  industry,  there  Is 
clearly  a  need  for: 

1.  Prompt  Tariir  Commission  action  to 
grant  U.S.  lumbermen  and  lumber  workers 
relief  from  the  mounting  volume  of  soft- 
wood imports  from  Canada. 

2.  Adoption  of  more  realistic  Job-producing 
and  Job-maintenance  policies  on  the  part  of 
Federal  timber  selling  agencies. 

3.  Continued  demonstrations  of  unity  and 
mutual  helpfulness  between  those  in  the 
manufacturing  and  distribution  ends  of  the 

lumber  Industry. 

4.  Pinal  approval  by  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Conmilttee  of  our  Industry's  grade 
simpllflcation  and  standardization  proposals 
relating  to  itunber  sizes. 

Given  favorable  action  on  these  Important 
fronts,  our  Industry  would  have  sufficient 
reason  to  view  the  year  ahead  with  cautious 
optimism. 

Without  such  asslBtance,  our  prospects 
must  be  considered  less  encouraging. 
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LUMBER    SPOKESMAN    PREDICTS    CREATES    VALUES 
FOR    WOOD    CONSUBtERS    IN     1»83 

Lumber  consumers — especially  homebulld- 
ers   and  home   buyers— can   expect   greater 


value  for  their  lumber  doUars  durin,  ,«^ 
according  to  Mortimer  B.  Doyle^SL^ 
vice  president  of  the  NaUonal  Lui^beru"  " 
facturers  Association.  ■••au- 

In  a  yearend  forecast  and  review  ^  . 
ment,  Doyle  said  the  greater  vaiusTwiu 
suit  from  the  lumber  Indtistry's  •'ccJti  "* 
efforte  to  Improve  its  prodiits  Md^jS?" 
application,  raise  standards  of  manuL^ 
and  pass  on  to  the  consumer  the  benS^ 
this  advanced  technology."  -""w  « 

Doyle  explained  that  '■significant  bri„. 
were  made  In  these  important  areas"  aS^! 
the  past  12  months.  'And  we  can  «I2? 
this  trend  to  be  accelerated  in  tij^^ 
ahead."  he  added.  '"*' 

The  lumber  spokesman  cited  his  assoru 
tion  s  introduction  in  1962  of  a  stand^nJSd" 
system  of  component  construction  for  h^^T 
building_a  system  identified  as  °^^. 
(for  universal  components ) —as  "perharTtK 
year's  outstanding  development  lookln.  ^ 
ward  the  more  efficient  and  more  econoSuSl 
use  of  lumber  in  the  construction  field^ 

Doyle  noted  that  unlcom  has  been  recom 
mended  to  builders  by  the  National  AsS* 
tlon  of  Home  Builders  and  appiaudcTh; 
Better  Homes  &  Gardens  magazine  as  "I 
highly  flexible  new  system"  that  "could  «,t 
the  structural  costs   In  houses  by  as  muril 

mnr^.^^^K^f'^*''''  probably  conslderab^ 
more  In  the  long  run."  ^ 

.J^.^'"''^'  describing  the  unicorn  system 
received  an  exceptional  merit  award  iT^ 
^°°JTJ'  »P°^°'-«1  by  the  producers'  councU 
and  the  National  Association  of  Home  BuSd 

T'k  f-i!^"^^"*"'  *"^  advertisements  related 
to  building  products. 

Doyle  Usted  the  following  as  being  amon, 
other  top  developments  of  the  year  of  Dr«: 
ent  or  potential— direct  or  Indlrect-benVflt 
to  wood  consumers:  "^"em 

1  A  more  definitive  system  of  lumber  size 
standards  was  approved  "in  principle"  by 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  CommlJ 
tee  represenUng  principal  lumber  users 
^^  nT  !F^^™  "^"^  '°"^  "^e  »«^  for  more 
fhlf  body'"'^°^"^"^    ''    ^^^^    «^    S 

2.  A  simplified  system  of  limiber  grades 
grade  names  and  use  data  was  developed  by 
a  special  lumber  Industry  committee  com- 
posed of  technical  personnel,  production  and 
marketing  experts.  Purpose  of  this  new 
system  is  to  make  lumber  easier  and  more 
economical  to  specify,  purchase  and  use  In 
residential    and    other    light    construcUon 

3.  Work  U  hearing  completion  on  an  In- 
dustry-sponsored project  at  Washington 
SUte  University  to  develop  a  "low-profile- 
wood  floor  system  competitive  in  cost  with 
concrete  slab  construction  while  retaining 
the  "inherent  advantages  of  wood." 

4.  The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
AssoclaUon  and  the  National  Paint.  Varnish 
and  Lacquer  Association  contributed  a  total 
of  «50.000  to  finance  Joint  Government-pri- 
vate research  aimed  at  improving  the  per- 
formance of  painted  wood. 

5.  NLMA-sponsored  wood  school  clinics  and 
other  technical  promotion  projects  continued 
to  bring  a  new  awareness  of  both  the  prac- 
tical and  esthetic  values  of  lumber  and  wood 
producu  to  architects,  engineers,  builders, 
building  code  officials,  fire  Insurance  speci.ij- 
iate.  school  boards,  and  other  key  groups 
Which  Influence  the  specification  and  use  of 
building  materials. 

6.  The  industry  contributed  nearly  t2  mll- 
Uon  toward  a  national  wood  promotion  pro- 
gram designed  to  create  a  climate  in  which 

regional  and  species  associations  and  indi- 
vidual companies  can  expand  the  domestic 
nxarket  for  lumber  and  wood  products. 

7.  The  lumber  industry  began  a  study  of 
the  opportunities  for  broadening  American 
lumber  markets  overseas,  in  a  project  labeled 
"Operation  Expolum." 

8.  A  combination  sub  and  finish  flooring 
system  was  Introduced  by  Potlatch  Forests. 
Inc.,    Lewlston,    Idaho.     Laminated    planlM 
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eliminate  subfloorlng  as  the  system  Is  sp- 
oiled directly  to  floor  Joists  by  means  of 
nails  and  masOc-type  adhesive. 

9  Unveiled  at  the  annual  exposition  of 
the  National  Lumber  and  Building  Materials 
Dealers  AssoclaUon  was  a  mechanical  bath- 
room core,  dubbed  "Little  John,"  and  a  slm- 
U&r  unit  for  kitchens,  offering  builders  pre- 
packaged plumbing,  wiring,  fixtures,  etc.. 
completely  framed  and  paneled  at  the  lum- 
ber yard  for   trucking  to  the  construction 

10.  A  method  for  machine-grading  of 
structural  lumber  won  for  Potlatch  Forests, 
Inc..  the  first  American  Lumber  Industry 
Award  for  superior  accomplishment  in  ap- 
plied research.  A  similar  device  developed 
on  a  different  principle  by  the  Western  Pine 
Association.  Portland,  Oreg.,  also  will  con- 
tribute to  greater  accuracy  in  the  stress 
grading  of  structural  lumber. 

The  result  of  a  3-year,  9250,000  research 
program  to  meet  the  building  Industry's  re- 
quest for  a  sUnple,  standard  component  sys- 
tem unlcom  provides  for  complete  house 
construction  through  coordinated  modular 
dimensions  based  on  16-lnch  Increments  for 
waili  and  window  panels,  24-inch  modular 
spacing  for  roof  trusses,  and  a  48-lnch  mod- 
ule for  roof  span,  overall  house  length  and 
width,  roof  and  floor  sheathing. 

"This  means  a  greatly  simplified  system 
of  building."  Doyle  explained,  "under  which 
all  of  the  diverse  parts  and  pieces  in  a  house 
are  standardised  and  can  be  fitted  together 
to  form  larger  components  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  with  a  set  of  Tinker  Toys,  the 
classic  example  of  structural  standardization 
In  that  literally  thousands  of  different  de- 
signs can  be  built  from  a  few  basic  com- 
ponents. 

"With  unlcom,  for  example,  15  door  sizes 
would  replace  the  hundreds  of  door  varia- 
tions that  suppliers  and  lumber  yards  must 
now  stock.  Similar  reductloiis  ultimately 
can  t>e  expected  in  the  nvunber  and  sizes  of 
a  variety  of  other  components,  from  floor 
to  roof,  including  interior  partitions,  stair- 
ways, closets  and  other  assemblies. 

"Moreover,  unlcom  offers  the  builder  a 
freedom  of  design  never  before  possible  in 
component  house  construction.  Because  the 
wall,  floor,  and  roof  systems  are  not  tied  to 
a  fixed  panel  size,  the  builder  is  afforded  a 
maximum  of  design  posslbiUtles  for  any 
style  or  size  of  house  selected. 

"To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  unlcom, 
this  system  cuts  the  time  Involved  In  plan- 
ning and  construction;  reduces  the  nimaber 
of  elements  needed,  thereby  lowering  inven- 
tory costs:  and  makes  possible  a  soundly 
buUt  structure  without  limitations  on  de- 
sign at  a  cost  lower  than  ever  before." 


FINANCING  PURCHASE  OF  SCHCXDL- 
BUSES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly received  from  one  of  my  constituents 
who  is  enrolled  in  the  sixth  grade  of  St. 
Michael's  School  at  Orand  Ronde.  Oreg.. 
a  very  earnest  plea  which  I  should  like 
to  share  with  the  Senate. 

I  hasten  to  state  that  I  take  no  posi- 
tion for  or  against  the  use  of  trading 
stamps.  I  also  wish  to  disassociate  my- 
self from  the  proposal  that  types  of 
Stamps  other  than  the  one  indicated 

would  be  welcome  for  trading  purposes. 
Since  I  have  no  knowledge  of  whether 
tliis  is  permissible  under  the  various 
laws  of  ttie  various  States.  I  do.  how- 
ever, wish  to  compliment  my  constituent 
and  those  who  are  operating  the  Indian 
mission  upon  the  ingenuity  In  devising 
this  method  of  financing  the  acquisition 
of  a  schoolbus.    I  can  but  hope  that  the 


generosity  of  individuals  who  receive 
Anna's  plea  will  allow  the  project  to 
succeed. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  days  when  my 
own  girls  were  in  school  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  of  the  many  times  when, 
as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
parent-teachers'  association  I  was  as- 
signed the  job  of  auctioning  off  cakes 
and  pies  to  buy  school  equipment  for 
the  cafeteria.  Having  participated  per- 
sonally in  such  a  process  I  cannot  help 
but  have  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  St.  Michael's  In- 
dian Mission  School. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Miss  Anna 
Eisele  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  corre- 
spondence from  Anna's  mother.  Mrs. 
Anthony  J.  Eisele. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grand  Ronde.  Oreg., 

January  29,  1963. 

Dear  Sir:  We  at  St.  Michael's  Indian  Mis- 
sion are  gravely  in  need  of  a  new  schoolbus. 
Mechanics  have  given  us  the  verdict  that  our 
present  bus  lias  only  a  year's  lease  on  life. 
Elach  day  our  bus  makes  a  35-mlle  trip  to 
bring  the  children  to  school. 

Upon  inquiry  we  have  found  that  It  Is 
possible  to  obtain  a  bus  with  S.  &  H.  Green 
stamps.  We  seek  your  help  In  making  the 
goal  of  3,500  books  before  oxir  bus  gives  out. 

Any  other  brand  of  stamps  is  acceptable  in 
the  pofisibUlty  that  we  can  trade  them.  The 
stamps  need  not  be  complete  books  or  even 
pasted  in. 

You  may  be  assured  that  our  prayers  go 
forth  to  anyone  who,  realizing  our  need,  send 
their  stamps  or  donations  to  us. 

Thank  you  for  your  generosity  and 
courtesy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  Eisele 

Sheridan.  Oreg  , 
February  1,  1963. 

Dear  Watne  Morse:  I  was  reading  In  the 
Oregon  Capital  Press  about  your  reply  to 
Mrs.  James  L.  Mitchell  of  Melollus,  Oreg. 
Tou  say  that  you  try  to  help  the  people  of 
Oregon. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  would  help 
our  school,  St.  Michael's  Indian  Mission 
School.  Both  white  and  Indian  chil- 
dren go  to  this  school.  There  is  about  80 
students.  We  are  trying  to  buy  us  a  school- 
bus  with  stamps  and  donations,  or  we  wlU 
have  to  close  our  school.  The  children  of  this 
school  have  written  all  over  the  United 
States  for  help.  (With  what  address  they 
have)  I  was  hoping  that  you  would  put  our 
typed  letter  in  some  of  the  newspapers  back 
there. 

Do  you  know  of  any  places  they  could 
write  too.  for  help? 

The  girl  who  signed  the  typed  letter  is 
my  daughter.  She  is  in  the  sixth  grade.  Ail 
letters,  stamps,  and  donations  are  to  be  sent 
to  St.  Michael's  School,  Grand  Ronde,  Oreg. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Anthony  F.  Eisele. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 


NATO.  FRANCE,  EUROPE.  AND  THE 

UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 16  I  spoke  here  about  some  of  the 


original  purposes  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  why  I  believe 
those  original  purposes  have  largely  been 
achieved.  It  was,  and  is,  my  contention 
that  if  NATO  is  to  continue  to  be  worth- 
while to  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
forged  into  a  new  alliance  with  new  pur- 
poses. Yet,  at  this  turning  point,  a  loud 
and  very  important  objection  to  the  At- 
lantic alliance  is  being  heard  from 
France,  one  of  its  principal  members. 

Since  my  earlier  remarks  were  pre- 
pared and  delivered  before  President  de 
Gaulle's  press  conference  was  available 
for  study,  I  would  like  to  add  some  fur- 
ther reflections  on  what  I  think  our  situ- 
ation is.  judged  from  the  attitudes  ex- 
pressed by  President  de  GeuUe. 

CONTENTION     THAT     UNITED     STATES     MAT      NOT 
DETEKD    EXntOPX 

One  of  his  major  contentions  is  that 
Western  Europe  cannot  depend  upon  the 
United  States  to  come  to  her  aid  "with 
nuclear  weapons,  and  that,  therefore, 
Europe  must  need  her  own  nuclear  ar- 
senal, and  Prance,  in  particular,  needs  a 
nuclear  arsenal  under  her  exclusive 
control. 

Yet,  in  the  history  of  the  20th  century, 
Prance  has  not  been  able  to  defend  her- 
self, much  less  anyone  else.  The  United 
States  and  Britain  have  twice  in  my  life- 
time gone  to  France  to  defend  her 
against  an  invader;  the  last  time,  Prance 
was  liberated  by  these  British  and  Amer- 
icans whom  she  ik>w  claims  cannot  be 
relied  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  does  not  sit  well  with  Americans 
to  hear  this  anti-American  propaganda 
emanating  from  the  lips  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  General  de  GauUe.  Too 
many  American  boys  are  burled  in 
Prance  who  died  in  defense  of  Ameri- 
can and  French  freedom,  and  freedom 
of  the  world,  to  have  this  kind  of  anti- 
American  utterance  coming  from  the 
President  of  Prance. 

The  time  has  come.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  when 
the  State  Department  had  better  take 
note  of  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people.  As  I  have  so  often  said,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  does 
not  belong  to  the  State  Department;  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  but  the 
trustees  of  the  foreign  policy  that  be- 
longs to  the  American  people. 

If  the  leadership  of  this  Government 
will  take  note  of  the  wishes  of  the 
American  pe<H>le  today,  they  will  recog- 
nize without  any  question  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  very  clear  to  France 
that  if  she  does  not  Join  us  in  strength- 
ening NATO  and  the  European  Alliance 
Frarwe  be  told  to  go  it  alone.  If 
De  Oaulle  thinks  he  can  defend  France 
alone,  give  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  American  people,  who  have  paid 

more  to  Prance  than  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  $9.4  billion,  have  a  right 
to  be  protected  by  their  Government 
from  any  further  giving  away  of  their 
largess  to  Prance,  when  the  head  of  the 
French  Government  is  saying  to  the 
world  that  he  will  welcome  a  "go  It 
alone"  policy  for  France,  and  that  his 
design  is  to  build  up  an  independent 
French  nuclear  power. 
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Under    present    circumstances,     the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not 
vote  a  single  dollar  for  foreign  aid  this 
year.    For  5  years,  I  have  asked  for  a 
modification  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
I  have  seen  for  5  years  that  this  day  of 
accounting     was     ahead,     unless     our 
European  allies  changed  their  course  of 
action.     They  not  only  have  not  changed 
their  course  of  action,  but  they  now 
seek,  apparently,  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance which,  I  say  most  respectfully,  must 
be  labeled  as  an  "exclude  America"  alli- 
ance imder  the  leadership  of  De  Gaulle. 
It  Is  because  of  that  danger  that  I 
rise  to  expand  on  the  major  speech  on 
foreign  policy  that  I  made  in  this  body 
on  January  16. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  those  who 
are  willing  to  have  peace  at  any  price 
within  our  alliance— that  Is.  diplomatic 
peace  at  any  price— will  not  approve  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

However,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  diplo- 
mats in  the  State  Department,  some  of 
whom  belong  to  this  "peace  at  any  price" 
philosophy  in  American  diplomacy.  "The 
country  is  not  with  you.  The  country 
Justifiably  is  against  you." 

As  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect.  I  give  him  this  advice  from  the 
floor  of  tile  Senate  today:  "You  had  bet- 
ter take  a  long  look  at  some  of  the  poli- 
cies of  your  diplomats  in  the  State 
Department  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
negotiations  with  respect  to  NATO."  In 
my  Judgment,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion can  experience  a  boomerang  if  it 
does  not  place  a  check  upon  the  diplo- 
mats in  the  State  Department  who 
apparently  are  willing  to  sell  out  to  De 
Gaulle,  at  any  price,  in  the  interest  of 
diplomatic  peace. 

Another  fact  of  the  history  of  Europe 
in  the  20th  century  to  keep  in  mind  has 
been  that  if  any  one  nation  is  going  to 
dominate  Western  Europe,  it  is  probably 
going  to  be  Germany,  and  not  Prance 
at  all.  Had  Prance  been  left  to  her  own 
devices  in  the  last  20  years,  or  50  years, 
she  would  very  likely  be  a  province  of 
Germany,  along  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  De 
Gaulle  and  Prance  are  kidding  them- 
selves if  they  think  the  hegemony  of  a 
Western  Eiu-opean  entity  would  remain 
very  long  in  Prance. 

And  what  of  current  history?  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  UJ3.  ground  troops  under  the  com- 
mon defense  conunand  of  NATO  right 
now  than  there  are  Prench  forces. 

The  sad,  ugly  fact  is  that  Prance  is 
not  supporting  NATO  with  Prench 
ground  troops.  It  is  an  ugly  fact;  but 
I  say  to  my  administration  in  Washing- 
ton that  once  the  American  people  uxx- 
derstands  that  Prance  is  not  supporting 
NATO  with  Prench  troops,  the  American 
people  will  demand  a  change  in  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  NATO, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  Ameri- 
can troops  in  NATO,  in  Europe,  today 
than  there  are  Prench,  British,  and  Ca- 
nadian troops  combmed.  Do  Senators 
think  the  American  people  will  accept 
that  vital  statistics  and  countenance  a 
continual  pouring  of  dollars  Into  NATO? 
If  any  Senator  thinks  so,  let  me  tell  him 
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that  he  has  another  thought  coming 
The  American  people  will  not  take  it 
and  should  not  take  it.  once  they  under- 
stand these  facts.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  NATO 
and  of  American  relations  with  NATO 
If  West  Germany,  Prance.  Great  Brlt- 
am.  Portugal,  and  the  other  NATO  part- 
ners do  not  start  now  to  bear  their  full 
share  of  the  burden,  which  is  something 
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they  have  never  done,  aiid  onfyTecently    Son  und^  NATO  ft°?h"  °^T  °''^»- 
have  been  in  a  position  to  do.  the  time     Jin^"".  t' 31^J9 J?I..^.l  "^.^^tary  de- 


have  been  in  a  position  to  do  the  time 
will  have  come  for  the  United'  States  to 
withdraw  from  NATO.  I  mean  exactly 
what  I  have  just  said.  If  our  NATO 
Allies  are  not  willing  to  pay  their  share 
based  upon  their  ability  to  pay.  which 
they  are  not  now  doing,  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  NATO. 

Once  the  American  people  receive 
these  vital  statistics,  they  will  turn  this 
country  Into  a  platform  of  historic  de- 
bate from  now  through  1964;  for  the 
American  people,  on  the  political  front 
will  make  this  an  issue  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  about  time  for  our  dip- 
lomats in  the  State  Department,  who  are 
apparenUy  willing  to  negotiate  any  kind 
of  agreement  for  diplomatic  peace  with 
Prance,  West  Germany.  Portugal.  Spain 
or  Great  Britain,  to  be  told  that  the  time 
has  come  for  them  to  stop  selling  Amer- 
ican interests  short  in  Europe.  Amer- 
ican interests  are  being  sold  short  by  our 
diplomats. 

We  have  been  reading  accounts  of  Mr 
Gilpatrick  going  to  Spain  to  negotiate 
with  a  spokesman  for  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment concerning  U.S.  bases  in  Spain 
only  to  be  rebuffed  and  insulted  by  that 
Spanish  spokesman  with  an  announce- 
ment to  the  press  that  he  had  gone  hunt- 
ing and  would  not  be  available  to  see  the 
representative  of  the  United  States.    So 
far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  concerned,  the  Spanish  spokesman  can 
continue  to  hunt  permanently,  for  those 
bases  already  are  largely  obsolete.     Of 
course,  they  should  never  have  been  built 
in    the    first    place;    and    the    senior 
Senator   from    Oregon    always   will    be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  opposed  them 
in  the  first  place.    It  was  a  historic  mis- 
take for  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
Fascist  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  serve  notice 
now  that  I  will  not  vote,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poreign  Relations,  for  a  single 
dollar  for  either  one  of  those  countries 
because  we  now  have  an  obligation  to 
protect  our  own  economy,  which  is  our 
greatest  defense  weapon.     We  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
own  people.    I,  for  one,  am  fed  up  with 
the  kind  of  cooperation  we  have  been 
getting  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

"But,"  say  the  diplomats,  "we  must 
yield,  apparently,  to  the  policy  of  di- 
plomacy at  any  price  in  order  to  keep 
peace  with  members  of  NATO;  there- 
fore, we  shall  have  to  come  to  terms  over 
the  Azores."  Once  the  American  people 
get  the  facts,  I  think  I  know  what  their 
answer  will  be.  Their  answer  will  be 
heard  at  the  voting  booths  of  America 
in  the  intervening  time  from  now 
through  1964.  if  we  do  not  respond  by 
flying  over  the  Azores,  and  by  removing 
our  forces  from  Spain  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 


In  my  judgment,  we  have  overnau 
Spain;  we  have  overpaid  Portugal -^ 
have  overpaid  Prance.  As  onrof' t2 
floor  leaders  appointed  by  the  late  b«^ 
ator  yandenberg  to  help  take  theiu^ 
Treaty  through  the  Senate.  I  sup^TrS 
the  NATO  Treaty,  and  I  wiU  supj^jf?, 
now  If  it  IS  readjusted  to  the  cwi! 

NATO     w^hlii"^"  °^  ^*^«  memS'S 
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fense  of  Europe  against  the  threaten^ 

Russian  tide   which  could   have  sweS 

x//^^'"°P®    ^    ^^    Atlantic    cS 

^^^T  ^^^^arshall  plan  pre^ 

Europe  from   becoming   a   CommunS 

province  or  a  satellite  of  Russia  todS 

I  wou^d  have  the  Prench  remember  that" 

I  would  have  the  West  Germans  remS. 

ber  it     I  would  have  aU  Europe  remem 

ber  it.    I  do  not  know  how  a  Sn 

could  make  a  more  glorious  recSfd  iS 

wL^^^^'°?  °'  freedom  through  WorS 

War  n  and  since  Worid  War  n  than  toi 

record  which  was  made  by  our  own  S 

loved  Republic.  ^' 

But  there  has  to  be  an  end  to  th*. 

pouring  out  of  the  largess  of  this  Repub! 

he  for  the  assistance  of  allies  which  an. 

now  as  capable  as  we  are  of  bearing  their 

share  of  the  burden,  for  there  is  not  a 

NATO  country  which  is  not  in  a  bett<.r 

economic  condition  now  than  it  was  at 

any  time  in  modem  history.    Yet  so  loi 

as  Uncle  Sam  is  wUling  to  pay  It  out 

apparently   the   European   nations  we 

willing  to  take  it.  * 

That  is  why  I  indicate  today  that  at 

this  session  of  Congress,  both  within  the 

S?^V^^^    °"    Foreign    Relations,    of 

which  I  am  a  member,  and  on  the  floor  of 

the  Senate,  there  will  be  a  historic  de- 

bate  on  the  question  of  foreign  policy 

reviewing  our  foreign  aid  program  S 

amaSes"*"^^'  ^"*^^"*"''^  °"^  so"^^  Asian 

What  has  happened  to  the  south 
Asian  alliances?  I  doubt  whether  they 
were  ever  any  more  than  tissue  paper 
Nevertheless,  in  southeast  Asia  it  is  the 
United  States,  with  money  and  blood 
which  is  protecting  freedom;  it  is  not  our 
alhes.  In  fact.  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  attention 
ought  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Prance 
withdrew  from  southeast  Asia  because 
she  was  unable  to  stay  there.  She  was 
being  thrown  out.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
the  United  States  is  wise,  unilaterally  in 
picking  up  the  burdens  of  Prance  Great 
Britain,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Canada 
Italy,  and  Norway— the  burdens,  respon- 
sibUities.  and  obligations  of  our  alleged 
allies. 

There  are  those  who  say.  "You  should 
not  talk  that  way  about  our  allies."  In 
my  judgment,  the  time  has  passed  when 
these  problems  can  be  settled  by  the 
gobbledygook  of  diplomatic  language. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  have  their  elected 
representatives  use  language  that  can  be 
understood.  Our  allies  need  to  be  told, 
m  language  they  can  understand,  that 
we  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  their 
faUure  to  do  their  share;  and  that 
neither  do  we  look  with  favor  upon  the 
anti-American  programs  which  they 
seem  willing  to  sponsor. 

But  the  truth  is  that  Prance  is  today 
the  chief  delinquent  in  the  common  de- 


fense of  Western  Europe.  As  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  $9.4  billion  in 
American  aid  which  she  has  received 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  is  the 
largest  sum  we  have  furnished  any  coun- 
try and  is  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
economic  and  military  strength  which 
now  enables  President  de  Gaulle  to  flex 
his  muscles. 

It  is  France,  not  the  United  States, 
that  has  yet  to  make  good  on  its  exist- 
ing pledges  to  participate  in  the  common 
defense  of  Europe.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
recent  past,  the  present,  or  the  future 
which  supports  any  contention  that  the 
United  States  is  unreliable,  compared  to 
France,  in  its  willingness  to  use  its  finan- 
cial and  military  strength  to  defend  and 
protect  the  freedom  of  others. 

CONTENTION  THAT  AMKRICANIZATION  OV  EUROPE 
IS   UNDESIRABLE 

A  second  contention  widely  attributed 
to  De  Oaulle  as  a  reason  for  his  feeling 
that  Europe  should  exclude  the  United 
States  from  its  political,  military,  and 
economic  organization  is  a  dread  of  the 
Americanization  of  Europe.  To  him, 
this  is  said  to  imply  mass  production, 
mass  marketing,  and  perhaps  a  loss  of 
a  sense  of  individuality  and  a  loss  of  a 
sense  of  history. 

But  the  United  States  became  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  by  virtue  of  its  vast  unified  market 
and  the  use  of  mass  techniques  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods. 

The  Common  Market  of  Europe  was 
itself  created  to  bring  the  same  advan- 
tages to  Europ)e.  That  is  what  the  Com- 
mon Market  is  for.  It  will  have  a  vast 
and  even  more  populous  market  than  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States.  If  it  serves 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  it. 
too,  will  expand  its  mass  production  and 
mass  marketing  techniques. 

President  de  Gaulle  and  those  who 
share  his  view  cannot  avoid  this  trend 
by  keeping  either  Britain  or  the  United 
States  out  of  Europe.  They  can  avoid 
it  only  by  breaking  up  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  retaining  ihelr  small,  family- 
sized  business  operations  serving  a  small 
local  market. 

REAL    OBJECrrVE    IS    POLITICAL    LEADERSHIP 

To  my  mind,  at  least,  these  allegations 
oCfered  in  expltmation  of  De  Gaulle's  pol- 
icy are  excuses,  not  reasons.  They  do 
not  withstand  the  light  of  reason.  They 
are  excuses  De  Gaulle  is  offering,  in  the 
hope  of  convincing  others  to  accept  his 
real  objective,  which  is  to  achieve  for 
France  the  political  leadership  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Perhaps  some  nations  which  would  re- 
ject so  bald  a  statement  of  the  Prench 
objective  are  gullible  enough  to  accept 
one  of  the  other  arguments  put  forward 
by  France  and  by  individuals  in  other 
nations  who  support  her  position. 

WHERE    WK    CO    FHOM    HERS    IS    PRIMARILY    UP   TO 
EUROPE 

The  future  degree  of  closeness  in  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Elurope  now  turns,  not  upon  a 
U.S.  decision,  but  upon  a  European  de- 
cision. Our  intentions  and  our  objec- 
tives are  clear.  They  have  been  sup- 
poited  by  American  blood  and  by  the 
more  than  $41  billion  which  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  poured  into  Europe 


since  World  War  n  to  rebufld  Europe. 
But  today  we  are  collecting  dividends 
from  De  Oaulle,  in  terms  of  abuse,  anti- 
American  propaganda,  and  an  expressed 
intention  to  follow  a  course  of  action 
which  will  seek  to  squeeze  the  United 
States  out  of  Europe,  save  and  except 
when  they  exF>ect  us  once  again  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  Prance  if  the  new  Magi- 
not  Line  which  De  Gaulle  seeks  to  build 
by  his  proposal  for  an  independent  nu- 
clear force  of  his  own  proves  to  be  as 
worthless  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be  if  he 
"goes  it  alone." 

Our  disinclination  to  dominate  Eu- 
rope is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we 
could  easily  have  done  so  in  1945.  but  we 
did  not. 

Instead,  it  was  our  policy  to  make  Eu- 
rope strong,  free,  and  independent.  To 
carry  out  that  policy,  we  instituted  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  later  participated  to 
the  hilt  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. Thanks  in  no  small  part  to 
these  instruments,  Western  Europe  is 
now  in  a  position  to  select  her  own  fu- 
ture course  of  action. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
anything  we  can  offer  Europ>e  that  we 
have  not  already  delivered  or  offered  in 
good  faith.  Europe  has  the  choice  of 
welding  itself  into  a  new  community, 
either  with  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain, or  without  them.  If  it  is  without 
them,  such  a  community  will  presumably 
be  under  French-German  leadership. 

Either  way.  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  many  advantages  that  would 
flow  to  us  from  a  loosening  of  our  ties 
with  Europe,  if  that  is  Euix)pe's  choice. 
The  financial  advantage  alone  would  be 
substantial. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  in  this  country 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  false 
economizers  say  we  cannot  provide  ade- 
quate medical  protection  for  the  aged, 
because  of  the  supposed  dram  that  would 
cause  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  We  are  told 
that  we  cannot  provide  our  people  w^ith 
the  social  and  resource  developments  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  in  order  to  keep 
our  economy  expanding,  because — so  we 
are  told — that  would  cost  too  much.  But 
we  are  told  that  we  can  continue  to  ix)ur 
our  dollars  into  the  coffers  and  the  de- 
fenses of  so-called  allies  who  month  by 
month  are  demonstrating  that  appar- 
ently they  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  American  tax- 
payers to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  our 
Alhed  countries. 

That  is  why  I  say,  and  will  continue 
to  say.  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
Mr.  President,  that  an  accounting  is 
called  for.  I  am  in  this  flght  to  the 
finish.  No  matter  what  administration 
may  be  in  power.  I  propose  to  make 
perfectly  clear  that  a  continuation  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  without  drastic 
revisions  will  not  only  receive  my  vote 
in  opposition.  It  will  also  continue  to 
receive  my  oppwDsition  from  my  desk  in 
the  Senate  and  from  countless  platforms 
from  coast  to  coast  during  the  next  2 
years.  That  is  my  patriotic  duty.  I 
have  never  placed  partisanship  atxrve 
what  I  consider  to  be  my  obligations  to 
my  country;  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
start  now — either  at  my  age  or  after 
18  years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  this  issue  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  great  foreign  poUcy  debate 
for  the  next  2  years,  preliminary  to  a 
great  ix>lltical  campaign  in  November 
1964.  for  in  a  sense  it  is  a  political  issue: 
our  foreign  policy  must  be.  because  it 
belongs  to  the  American  people.  So,  Mr. 
President,  they  are  entitled  to  have  It 
discussed  openly,  objectively,  and  frank- 
ly on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  from 
the  platforms  of  America. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  my  voice 
will  not  be  the  only  one,  because  increas- 
ing numbers  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  uttering  warnings  in  regard  to  the 
position  they  will  take  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  what  I  say  is  an  exceedingly  timely 
and  refreshingly  frank  discussion  of  oiu- 
international  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Senate  Poreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  am  also  a  member  of  that 
committee;  and  I  wish  to  assure  him  of 
my  support  in  regard  to  u  thorough  re- 
study  of  our  international  situation,  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  and  the  NATO 
programs  in  which  we  are  presently 
engaged. 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  to  do 
that;  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  our  people  expect  it  to 
be  done.  I  do  not  believe  we  serve  them 
properly  if  we  continue  to  carry  on  the 
programs  in  which  we  have  engaged  in 
the  past. 

As  I  have  stated  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Poreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  already  discussed  this  matter, 
but  has  not  yet  acted  in  a  way  the  p>eo- 
ple  can  know  about. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  I  expect  to  assist  him. 

Let  me  say  that  I  much  regretted  read- 
ing in  one  of  the  newspapers,  this  morn- 
ing, that  a  United  Nations  agency  ex- 
pects to  engage  in  a  research  program  in 
Cuba-^  program  to  which  our  country 
would  contribute  40  percent  of  the  cost. 
To  me  that  was  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. We  are  spending  our  money  in  an 
effort  to  contain  Mr.  Castro  in  every  way 
we  can.  with  the  hope  that  in  some  way 
we  can  eliminate  his  Communist  base 
in  Latin  America. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
when  the  authorization  for  the  United 
Nations  appropriation  comes  before  our 
committee,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  I  shall  keep  in  mind  the  de- 
cision that  has  just  been  made  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  in  Cuba.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
commitment  might  have  been  made 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  U  Thant,  was  In  Cuba  repre- 
senting, so  to  speak,  our  Nation  in  the 
Interest  of  removing  the  Communist 
threat.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  m>preciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson].  We  have  been 
allies  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee,  as.  in  the  recent  past,  we  have  worked 
together  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  some 
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needed  adjustments  in  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  partnership 
that  he  and  I  formed  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  certain  of  these 
issues,  I  look  forward  to  the  continua- 
tion of  that  relationship,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied he  will  be  pleased,  alot.g  with  me,  to 
take  note  that  there  will  be  more  on  our 
side  of  that  argument  this  year. 

As  to  the  Cuban  issue  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised,  I  am  as  disappointed  as 
he  is  in  the  newspaper  account.  But  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  I  have  called  for  a  full 
memorandum  in  regard  to  what  tran- 
spired, and  next  week,  or  as  soon  as  I 
have  all  my  facts,  I  shall  discuss  that 
subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  knows  that  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
will  proceed,  as  soon  as  the  Senate  is 
organized,  under  the  measure  of  late 
last  fall,  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  others  voted  unanimously 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  and  all  allied  problems 
connected  with  it.  Certainly  the  Cuban 
matter  is  one. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  dilatory, 
in  that  it  has  not  used  its  good  offices 
and  influence  to  seek  to  bring  about  an 
adjudicated  or  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  that  exist  with  respect  to  Cuba. 
In  my  judgment,  it  had  better  first  find 
out  from  Cuba  what  her  policy  is  to  be 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  vis-a-vis 
peace  or  war  before  millions  of  dollars 
are  poured  into  the  economy  of  Cuba. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  If  what 
we  have  heard  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  shall  have  to  take  a 
long  hard  look  at  what  checks  are  avail- 
able to  us  imder  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  to 
see  to  it  that  those  are  not  American 
dollars. 

To  return  to  my  remarks,  I  stress  the 
point  that  we  are  not  asking  to  get  out 
of  Europe,  but  there  is  much  evidence 
that  apparently  De  Gaulle  intends  to  try 
to  push  us  out  of  Europe.  If  that  is  the 
desire  of  Prance  and  those  in  Europe 
who  wish  to  stand  with  De  Gaulle,  let 
them  make  that  decision  and  say  so  to 
the  world.  We  will  obUge  them.  If 
they  are  eager  to  adopt  a  program  of 
isolationism  for  Europe,  if  they  wish  to 
throw  overboard  the  alliance  relationship 
of  NATO  and  follow  a  nationalistic 
course  of  action,  let  them  do  so.  But  our 
spokesmen  in  foreign  affairs  have  an  obli- 
gation to  make  clear  to  Europe  that  they 
will  have  to  go  it  alone  financially,  too. 

I  know  the  argimients  that  will  be 
made.  We  will  be  asked.  "Would  such 
action  not  weaken  us  vis-a-vis  Russia?" 
The  answer  is.  "Not  at  all "  for  Europe 
vis-a-vis  Russia  needs  the  United  States 
much  more  than  the  United  States  needs 
Europe.  I  am  for  strengthening  the 
NATO  alliance,  not  destroying  it.  But 
if  it  is  destroyed,  it  will  be  because  of 
the  policies  De  Gaulle  is  following  in 
Prance  today.  If  it  is  conUnued,  Prance 
must  support  it  with  her  manpower. 
France  must  support  it  with  her  money. 
That  applies  to  every  other  member  of 
the  alliance. 

That  means  that  they  are  not  going  to 
withdraw    any    more    economic    blood 


transfusions  from  the  American  econ- 
omy. We  will  pay  only  our  just  share, 
but  not  theirs.  We  have  been  paying 
theirs,  and  it  must  stop. 

But  I  say  to  my  administration.  'You 
had  better  get  that  clearly  through  the 
heads  of  your  diplomats." 

It  was  very  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  diplomats,  the  new  assistant  to 
Mr.  Herter,  recently  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]  had 
called  in  approximately  200  representa- 
tives of  American  agriculture  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  poultry  industry 
to  hear  the  story  of  the  discrimination 
against  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
France,  West  Germany.  Belgium.  Hol- 
land, Norway,  Portugal,  and  on  down  the 
line,  including  Great  Britain.  I  listened 
to  that  diplomat  hand  out  the  same  old 
line  which,  as  I  said  to  the  group  upon 
adjournment,  added  up  to  nothing. 

I  said  to  that  group,  "If  you  are  look- 
ing to  the  State  Department  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  economic  interests, 
you  will  be  bankrupt  before  you  get  any 
specific  action  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department." 

That  has  been  the  sorry  story  of  the 
State  Department  throughout  the  Re- 
publican   and    Democratic    administra- 
tions.    One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
Congress  has  delegated  to  administrative 
bodies  precious  power  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  right  to  expect  us  to 
retain    unto    ourselves.     The   time    has 
come  to  recoup  it.    The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  take  away  from  the  State  De- 
partment the   authority   already   given 
it    under    certain    trade    and    economic 
treaties.    In  my  judgment,  the  State  De- 
partment  administration  of   them  has 
been  distorted,  to  the  detriment  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  from  coast  to  coast.    I  say 
to  American  farmers,  "Watch  out  for  the 
State  Department  because  the  adminis- 
trators of  our  foreign  trade  program  are 
about  to  sell  you  down  the  river  again." 
West  Germany  contemplated  an  im- 
port policy   which  would  require   that 
every  broiler  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  West  Germany  be  flown  by  air 
within  70  hours  of  its  killing,     if  West 
Grermany  were  honest  with  us  it  would 
simply  say,  "We  are  going  to  block  out 
your  broilers"  and  be  done  with  it. 

Why  do  we  need  this  diplomatic 
double  talk?  Why  do  we  not  begin  exer- 
cising our  clear  rights  to  self-protection 
under  GATT  and  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1962?  But  that  would  not 
produce  diplomatic  peace. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
a  "peace  at  any  price"  advocate.  The 
time  has  come  to  protect  the  economy  of 
this  coimtry.  We  cannot  ijcparate  eco- 
nomic action  of  allies  from  military 
alliances;  and  our  allies  had  better  be 
told  so. 

I  listened  to  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives at  the  meeting  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  the  other  day. 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  expressions  I 
heard  from  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  headed  for  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  is  asking  for  it.  It  has  it 
coming.  It  will  get  it.  Many  of  us  do 
not  sit  in  the  Congress  to  liquidate  the 
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economies  of  our  States  because  of  th 
shortsightedness    of    State   DepartmSt 
diplomats.  '*"cai 

NO  SEASON  TO  TRY  TO  OUTBID  rRANCK 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  irpn 
eral  NATO  problem  again,  above  all" 
I  am  not  interested  in  any  Americ^' 
pohcy  of  trying  to  outbid  Prance  for  thp 
leadership  of  Europe.  If  the  othe.  coun 
tries  of  Europe  want  French  leadershio 
they  are  welcome  to  it.  That  should  bp 
American  policy.  I  am  not  interest^ 
m  paymg  more  American  tax  dollars  in 
Europe  in  order  to  maintain  what  timp 
IS  proving  to  be.  after  all,  a  shibboleth  of 
American  leadership  in  Europe  Our 
only  interest  in  that  continent  is  that  it 
be  free  from  Communist  domination 
That  IS  our  interest  in  nations  elsewhere 
m  the  world.  We  are  asking  for  help  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  our  allies 
to  share,  which  they  have  not  been  pro- 
viding. If  Europe  can  now  do  that  for 
herself  without  further  help  from  us  so 
much  the  better  for  the  United  States 
A  third  force  in  Europe  would  suit  this 
pohcy  adequately,  even  though  we  might 
prefer  a  closer  relationship  in  which  our 
partners  would  carry  a  full  share  of  the 
financial  and  military  load. 

The  main  point  of  American  interest 
in  my  opinion,  is  simply  that  European 
cooperation  is  not  so  important  to  us 
that  we  must  go  on  paying  for  it  for- 
ever. If  Portugal  and  Spain,  for 
example,  now  want  to  raise  the  price  on 
American  bases  in  their  lands,  we  are 
better  off  to  withdraw  and  let  those  coun- 
tries  submit  their  demands  to  De  Gaulle, 
instead,  and  see  what  he  is  willing  to 
pay— and  I  refer  to  both  their  financial 
and  their  political  demands. 

A  future  for  America  free  from  fur- 
ther special  obligations  to  Europe  does 
not  frighten  me  at  all.  The  prospect  of 
a  military  withdrawal  on  our  part,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  our  military  privileges 
in  Europe  on  its  part,  does  not  frighten 
me  at  all.  Our  defenses  there  are  for 
the  protection  of  Europe,  not  of  the 
United  States.  If  she  no  longer  wants 
or  needs  that  protection,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  us  to  stay  to  be  preyed 
upon  by  erstwhile  allies. 

It  is  said  that  another  cause  of  the 
rankling  of  De  Gaulle  is  that  the  great 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
Winston  Churchill,  and  the  incompa- 
rable President  of  the  United  States. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  him  on  what  his  role 
should  be  during  World  War  11.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  let  the  administration  under- 
stand that  the  American  people  have  no 
intention  of  being  blackmailed  or  shaken 
down  by  De  Gaulle.  If  he  wants  to  join 
with  us  as  a  cooperative  ally  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom,  paying  his  share  of  the 
load,  the  American  people  will  support 
such  a  program. 

But  there  is  a  discrepancy.  The  exist- 
ing structure  is  out  of  balance.  That  is 
what  I  am  protesting  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today;  and  in  my  judgment  the 
American  people  will  vigorously  protest 
it  once  they  get  the  facts. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  18  years,  and  have  spoken  many  times 
in  those  18  years.  I  have  never  made  a 
speech  in  my  18  years  in  the  Senate 
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which  received  more  grassroots  support 
than  did  my  speech  of  January  16,  1963. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
far  ahead  of  the  diplomats  in  the  State 
Department.  In  my  judgment,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  judgments 
which  will  better  protect  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  than  the  judg- 
ments of  many  of  our  diplomats  in  the 
State  Department.  Through  their  di- 
plwnacy  and  diplomatic  relations  they 
h&ve  joined  what  appears  to  be  an  inter- 
national fraternity  in  which,  apparently, 
one  violates  the  protocol  of  the  lodge  if 
he  suggests  to  a  fellow  diplomat  that  the 
United  States  cannot  support  pouring 
out  more  money  into  Prance,  West 
Germany,  or  other  allies.  But  it  is  time 
for  more  straightforward  talk,  present- 
ing the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
people,  with  respect  to  whom  the  diplo- 
mats happen  to  be  servants  and  not 
lords.  The  notion  of  lordship  in  diplo- 
macy should  have  died  two  centuries 
ago  in  our  country  with  the  birth  of  the 
Republic,  but  apparently  there  are  some 
who  for  a  good  many  years  in  this  coun- 
try have  served  us  diplomatically  with 
some  very  mteresting  cartel  ties.  If  I 
were  asked  to  lay  down  one  rule  which 
should  be  invariably  followed  in  the 
selection  of  American  diplomats,  includ- 
ing, in  the  past,  some  Secretaries  of 
State  under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations,  I  would  name 
the  rule  that  if  Mr.  X  has  had  the 
slightest  connection  as  a  representative 
of  an  international  cartel  he  is  dis- 
qualified to  serve  the  American  people 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  read, 
with  great  interest,  the  outstandmg  ad- 
dress he  delivered  to  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 16.  It  happens  that  I  penned  a 
note  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  only 
this  morning  to  commend  him  on  that 
address. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  2  years  ago  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  mutual 
security  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  prohibit  further  grants  of  military 
assistance  to  those  prosperous  countries 
of  Western  Europe  that  have  long  since 
been  self-supporting  and  have  no  fur- 
ther need  of  American  subsidies.  At  that 
time,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  There  was  a  strong  disposition 
in  the  Senate  not  to  rock  the  boat,  and 
the  amendment  was  voted  down. 

Last  year  I  succeeded  in  having  the 
Mutual  Secm-ity  Act  amended  with  a 
less  stringent  provision  which  declared 
it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
these  continuing  subsidies  ought  to  be 
reduced  and  eventually  terminated. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  this  unwarranted  continu- 
ation of  military  subsidies  to  prosperous 
European  countries,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  rendering  a  great  service, 
and  I  hope  it  will  result  in  gathering 
greater  support  in  the  Senate  itself  for 
an  effort  I  intend  to  make  later  in  the 
session,  when  the  mutual  security  bill 
again  comes  before  this  body,  to  write 
into  the  bill  language  that  will  termi- 
nate further  subsidies  to  countries  fully 


capable  of  supporting  their  own  military 
estabUshments  without  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal help. 

Unless  we  do  that,  unless  we  begin  to 
make  more  sense  out  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  American  people  will  rebel  against 
it.  When  that  happens,  the  ax  is  going 
to  fall  on  the  deserving  as  well  as  the 
undeserving  parts  of  the  program,  and 
the  national  interest  is  going  to  suffer. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  great  service  he  is  ren- 
dering on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
I  again  compliment  him  on  the  out- 
standing address  he  made  on  January  16. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  do  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
said,  but  I  am  deeply  moved  by  his  re- 
marks. The  Senator  from  Idaho  knows 
of  the  great  influence  his  brilliant  mind 
has  on  me  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  When  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  offered  his  amendment.  I  gave  ac- 
tive supFHDrt  to  it.  I  supported  his 
amendment  last  year,  because  it  was  the 
best  we  could  get.  I  expressed  the  view 
then  that  it  was  not  good  enough,  but 
that  it  was  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
At  least  it  would  be  a  focal  point  around 
which  we  could  call  attention  to  the  mili- 
tary problems  we  are  having  with  NATO. 

On  January  16 1  referred  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  ex- 
pressed my  high  regard  for  his  states- 
manship and  leadership.  I  am  glad  he 
has  referred  to  the  subject,  because  on 
January  16  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  renew  offer 
of  the  amendment  this  year.  If  he  does. 
I  shall  support  it. 

I  judge,  from  what  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  said,  he  contemplates  offer- 
ing a  proposal  on  the  same  subject. 
Whether  it  is  the  same  amendment  I 
suppose  will  depend  on  future  develop- 
ments. Anyway,  I  pledge  to  him  my  sup- 
port m  an  amendment  along  that  line, 
because  it  is  an  amendment  which  must 
be  affixed  to  any  foreign  aid  bill  up  for 
consideration  this  year. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  do  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  later  in  the  year,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  reassurance  to  me  that  I 
shall  have  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1  will  take  note  of 
that  statement,  because  it  is  along  the 
same  hne  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ex- 
pressed in  the  debate  a  few  moments  ago. 
It  is  further  proof — which  could  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  if  more  Senators  were 
present — of  what  is  "acookin* "  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Our  State 
Department  and  our  diplomats  had 
better  take  note  of  it.  I  have  not  said 
anything  about  the  Pentagon  Building, 
but  something  should  be  said  about  their 
position.  The  Pentagon  Building  had 
better  awake  to  the  fswt  that  they  are 
not  going  to  sell  us  any  further  on  the 
scarecrow  argument  that,  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  pour  this  aid  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  Communists  are  going  to  take 
over.  The  Pentagon  Building  had  better 
get  wise  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going 
to  buy  any  unjustified  argument  for 
bases  which  may  be  convenient  but 
which  are  not  vital.    It  is  about  time  that 


the  Pentagon  Building,  along  with  diplo- 
mats in  the  State  Department,  realize 
that  the  hour  of  accounting  is  upon 
them. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  men- 
tioned my  previous  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  wish  to  assure  him  of  my  continued 
support  in  this  kind  of  program.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows,  we  have  discussed  it 
in  executive  session.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  mentioned  a  while  ago  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  some  of  the  things  we  would  have 
liked  to  have  done  in  committee,  but  we 
hope  we  have  made  some  progress.  This 
session  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
we  will  work  harder  on  it  and  try  to 
arrive  at  something  that  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  had  made  these  observa- 
tions. It  is  important  that  we  not  have 
lone  votes,  or  lone  speeches  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  that  the  administration  under- 
stand that  what  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  talking  about  today  reflects  a 
strong  undercurrent  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  strong  undercurrent  in  pub- 
he  opinion.  It  would  be  wise  for  some  of 
our  alhes  to  take  heed,  as  well. 

Returning  to  my  thesis,  which  direc- 
tion Europe  takes  is  primarily  a  Euro- 
pean decision,  too,  because  the  major 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  Europe.  If  Eurojjeans  have  more 
confidence  in  leaders  of  their  own  na- 
tions in  the  reaching  of  political  de- 
cisions with  Russia  to  the  extent  of 
excluding  American  leaders,  then  I  have 
no  objection  to  that,  either.  Berlin  and 
the  two  Germanys.  which  are  the  main 
points  of  conflict,  are.  after  all.  in  Eu- 
rope and  not  in  the  United  States.  If 
Europeans  want  to  handle  that  problem 
themselves.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  object  to  letting  them  handle 
it. 

There  are  already  being  heard  the 
voices  of  timidity  which  counsel  a  p>olicy 
of  staying  on  m  Europe  by  ignoring  the 
French  challenge  and  trying  to  work 
around  De  Gaulle. 

That  is  typical  of  the  diplomats.  It 
is  called  diplomatic  finesse.  But,  Mr. 
President,  one  has  to  pay  a  terrible 
price  for  it,  and  it  cannot  he  justified 
on  principle.  When  a  great  principle 
is  destroyed  by  way  of  finesse,  which 
means  a  compromise  of  the  principle, 
what  is  left? 

Let  us  have  the  reputation  around  the 
world  that  American  diplomacy  is  open, 
frank,  direct,  meaningful.  There  is  no 
place  in  American  diplomacy  for  double- 
talk. 

These  voices  of  timidity,  so  character- 
istic of  so  maiiy  diplomats,  warn  against 
any  hint  that  U.S.  aid,  U.S.  trade,  and 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  are  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  talk  of  a  third  force, 
apparently  on  the  assvunption  that  if 
we  ignore  it  and  offer  enough  to  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  they  will  choose 
us  rather  than  Prance. 

To  the  diplomats  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment I  say,  "You  have  never  been  able 
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to  sustain  friends  for  the  United  States 
and  you  win  not  be  able  to  do  it  this 
time,  tf  you  are  allowed  to  undertake 
this  buying  coiirse,  because  It  is  not  a 
buy-America  course.  It  is,  instead,  a 
selling  short  of  this  country." 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  In  American 
diplomacy  Is  new  faces.  We  have  many 
of  them  who  ought  to  be  pensioned  off. 
On  the  basis  of  their  record  through 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, they  have  not  produced. 

I  reject  such  an  approach  entirely. 
For  my  part.  I  am  emphatically  opposed 
to  keeping  American  forces  in  Europe  if 
they  are  not  wanted,  not  needed,  and  not 
matched.  Those  are  coordinate,  coequal 
criteria.  Our  allies  are  not  matching 
them.  In  the  meantime,  the  balance  of 
payments  is  against  us. 

Yesterday  in  the  press  there  appeared 
aiticles  with  respect  to  bringing  home 
some  American  boys.     Mr.  President,  do 
not  be  misled  by  that.    Those  soldiers  do 
not  belong  to  the  Regular  contingent  as- 
signed to  NATO;  they  represent  the  Re- 
serve group  which  was  sent  over  a  few 
months  ago  when  Berlin  began  to  look 
ominous.    I  am  talking  about  reducing 
American  forces  of  the  so-called  Regular 
assignment  to  NATO.     Those  forces  are 
not  being  matched  by  Prance.     They  are 
not   being   matched   by  Great  Britain. 
Canada  is  not  fulfilling  her  share,  be- 
cause her  one  brigade  stiU  rejects  the 
weapons  assigned  to  them.    In  fact,  what 
I  have  just  said,  applies  to  every  NATO 
ally.    I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  fur- 
ther financial  aid  to  nations  which  seek 
to  exclude  the  United  States  from  the 
economic,  military,  and  political  life  of 
Western  nations. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech,  we  can- 
not separate  the  economic  facets  from 
the  military  facets  of  this  problem. 
Unless  those  nations  want  us  to  be  eco- 
nomic allies,  we  should  be  through  with 
them. 

I  listened  to  a  Cabinet  officer  at  the 
meeting  conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  the  other  day.  He 
gave  us  the  same  talk  that  we  hear  from 
the  diplomats:  "Well,  the  difficulty  is, 
the  delicacy  of  this  situation  is,  and  the 
hard  fact  that  confronts  us  is,  that 
Europe  still  buys  more  from  us  than  we 
sell  to  Europe." 

My  answer  is.  "But  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  against  us  because  of  our  heavy 
military  and  economic  contributions  to 
Eiu-ope.  And  they  do  not  intend  to  let 
the  trade  balance  remain  favorable  to 
us.  either."  The  fact  Is  that  they  are 
planning  an  economic  discriminatory 
policy  against  the  United  States,  to 
change  that  balance  of  trade. 

I  welcome  their  developing  an  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  so  that  the  balance 
of  trade  will  be  in  their  favor,  or  more 
in  their  favor.  What  I  am  objecting  to 
is  an  economic  discriminatory  policy 
that  does  Injustice  to  an  ally.  We  can 
compete  with  them.  We  welcome  an  op- 
portimity  to  compete  with  them,  if  they 
will  give  us  freedom  from  their  discrimi- 
natory protectionist  policies. 

That  is  why  Senators  have  heard  me 
frequently  being  critical  of  the  recipro- 
cal trade  program,  for  there  is  little  re- 
ciprocity in  it.    Too  much  it  has  been  a 


Mie-way  street,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  nuances 
which  are  Involved  in  this  problem 
What  I  have  said  Is  basic  in  this  great 
contest  that  will  take  place  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  months  ahead  and  in  the  next 
2  years  with  respect  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  American  foreign  policy,  namely, 
that  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  fur- 
ther financial  aid  to  nations  which  seek 
to  exclude  the  United  States  from  the 
economic,  military,  and  political  life  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  a  discus- 
sion of  the  UJS.  withdrawal  would  be  a 
threat  on  our  part,  or  that  it  would  tend 
to  prove  that  De  Gaulle  is  right  and 
that  we  cannot  be  depended  upon.  We 
have  already  proved  that  we  can  be 
depended  upon.  American  graves  in 
Prance  by  the  thousands  have  proved 
that.  It  is  no  threat  to  say  that  if  De 
Gaulle's  concept  Is  accepted,  then  the 
United  States  will  have  no  further  busi- 
ness in  Europe.  Our  withdrawal  in  such 
a  case  is  not  a  threat;  it  is  more  of  a 
fact.  It  is  a  fact  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
spect and  follow  in  our  best  national 
self-interest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield*' 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  very  thoughtful 
speech  he  is  making  on  this  subject 
As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  it  has  seemed  to  me  for  some 
time  that  we  will  have  to  start  thinking 
directly  about  this  Nation's  interest,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
demand  at  least  a  minimum  of  coopera- 
tion from  others,  and  insist  upon  it  as 
a  condition  for  the  tremendous  commit- 
ments that  this  Nation  makes.  I  can 
only  say  "Amen"  to  what  the  Senator 
has  said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  The  Senator  is  a  very 
modest  man.  I  wish  the  Rkcord  to  show, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not 
tell  it,  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  I  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  as  in  the  past 
several  years  it  has  been  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  who  has  made  proposals 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
bring  about  the  objective  he  has  just 
stated. 

His  interrupting  me  is  appreciated, 
because  it  will  show  again  to  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  country  that  what 
I  have  said  earlier  in  my  speech  is  true. 
There  is  a  great  concern  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  that 
there  must  be  a  complete  reevaluation 
of  our  whole  foreign  aid  program.  An 
increasing  number  of  members  of  our 
committee  recognize  that  we  must  put 
a  stop  to  the  American  taxpayers  being 
taken  for  a  ride  by  our  NATO  Allies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  so  well  that  we  have  had  a  great 
number  of  successive  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams— Federal  aid  for  highways.  Fed- 
eral aid  for  welfare,  and  for  a  number 
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of  other  State  activities— and  that  hi 
variably  in  every  one  of  those  proer.^ 
in  dealing  with  the  50  States.  wlthsoS! 
of  them  for  almost  a  hundred  years  S 
Federal  Government  always  insists  thw 
certain  conditions  be  complied  withbi 
order  to  assure  the  successful  attain 
ment  of  the  objectives  that  are  solShf 
to  be  achieved.  ^^^^ 
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We  never  get  to  the  first  point  in  our 
foreign  aid  program;  namely,  of  insUtiJ 
that  certain  essential  condiUons  be  r^ 
ognized.  ^" 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  failure  of  some  of  these  foreign  aid 
programs  to  achieve  anything  compared 
to  the  success  of  the  Federal  prograi^ 
in  dealing  with  the  sovereign  States^ 
our  own  Union  demonstrates  the  neces 
sity  for  insisting  upon  requirements  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  a  program  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct 
The  point  he  has  raised  refreshes  my 
memory    with    respect    to    the    assign- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  had  in  1952.  when,  as  members  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  we  made  an 
inspection  trip  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.    We  went  from  one  Ameri- 
can base  to  another  across  Europe  and 
into    North    Africa    and    Turkey    and 
Greece.     The  Senator  knows  that  we 
filed  a  report  with  the  Senate  at  that 
time.     We   could   not   tell   all  that  we 
knew,  because  our  lips  were  sealed  by 
top  secret  requirements,  but  we  told  all 
we  could  tell  under  the  mandate  under 
which  we  had  functioned.    The  Senator 
will  recall  that  at  base  after  base  in 
France — as  I  may  say  to  Mr.  de  Gaulle 
from  my  desk  this  morning— we  saw 
millions  of  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
wasted.    We  saw  one  arsenal  after  an- 
other torn   up.   following  French  con- 
strucUon  in  France,  resulting  in  uncon- 
scionable waste. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
walked  on  one  airbase  in  Prance,  we 
kicked  out  with  the  toes  of  our  shoes 
gravel  as  large  as  hen's  eggs.  We  kicked 
it  right  out  of  the  cement,  so  defective 
was  the  building  of  those  bases  by 
French  contractors.  The  French  in- 
sisted upon  complete  control  of  the 
building  of  the  bases.  We  were  told  that 
the  base  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  be- 
cause not  a  single  fighter  plane  could 
be  landed  on  it:  that  not  one  fighter 
plane  had  ever  landed  on  it.  But  that 
base  cost  the  American  taxpayers  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  mcidents  like  that  which  we  must 
make  clear  to  our  allies  in  Europe.  We 
have  a  duty  to  the  American  taxpayers 
to  specify  the  conditions  of  construction. 
We  have  a  duty  to  establish  the  condi- 
tions of  engineering  proficiency.  We 
have  a  duty  to  require  the  same  proof 
which  we  require  for  the  building  of 
public  works  in  the  United  States  for  the 
public  works  for  which  we  supply  money 
for  construction  abroad. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  interrupted  me.  He  knows 
that  what  I  speak  is  the  truth.  He 
knows  that  the  waste  about  which  I  am 
speaking    today    ought    to    have    been 


stopped  by  American  diplomats  years 
ago  That  is  why  I  say  that  if  we  hope 
to  be  relieved  of  such  waste,  we  should 
not  look  to  the  diplomats,  for  they  do 
not  want  to  offend  anybody.  They  be- 
long to  the  international  diplomatic 
fraternity.  The  rule  of  that  brother- 
hood is  to  speak  softly  and  always  to 
sav  'Yes." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  well  knows,  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  places  we  visited  we  found 
there  had  been  too  great  haste  to  con- 
struct the  bases.  There  had  never  been 
any  agreement  about  our  base  rights.  If 
our  representatives  had  Insisted  on  nego- 
tiating the  agreement  first,  they  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  assure  a  much 
better  arrangement  for  the  United 
States  than  was  accomplished  through 
the  undue  haste  to  rush  out  and  build 
something  before  there  were  any  ar- 
rangements to  protect  our  rights. 

In  many  cases  our  national  interest 
was  actually  prejudiced  because  no  one 
was  acting  in  our  behalf  who  had  an 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of 
the  military  services  so  as  to  insist  upon 
our  rights.  The  State  Department  was 
negotiating  in  behalf  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  oftentimes  those  services  vir- 
tually found  themselves  crying  when 
they  saw  how  poorly  their  rights  to  the 
bases  were  protected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  entirely  correct.  I  thank  him 
for  his  contribution  to  this  discussion. 

SAMX  rACTORS  APPLT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  President,  in  many  ways,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
gard to  Canada.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  radio  report  I  mtuie  to  Ore- 
gon last  week  on  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  radio 

report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Sknatob  Watni  Morse,  Radio  Bboadcast  to 
Oregon,  Febkuart    10,   I9S3 

Fellow  Oregonlans,  the  current  turmoil  In 
American  relations  with  Canada  which  has 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Diefenbaker  gov- 
ernment, pending  new  elections  in  Canada, 
1b  but  one  more  symptom  of  the  changing 
relationship  of  the  United  States  with  all  of 
Its  Western  allies. 

In  the  days  that  follow  I  would  have  you 
keep  in  mind  these  facts  about  the  Canadian 
episode.  The  public  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy over  our  Joint  air  defenses  did  not 
begin  with  the  statement  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  but  with  the  debates  on  de- 
fense policy  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons Itself.  It  originated  in  Canada.  It 
was  In  I9S8  that  Canada  began  the  purchase 
from  us  of  missiles  and  jet  aircraft.  These 
were  designed  to  carry  nuclear  warheads, 
and  they  were  placed  in  Canada  in  accord 
with  Joint  military  arrangements  to  protect 
the  North  American  Continent  from  air  at- 
tack by  supersonic  Russian  bombers  carry- 
ing nuclear  bombs. 

Since  1958,  Canada  has  invested  over  1700 
million  in  these  missiles  and  Jet  interceptors. 
But  she  has  never  accepted  or  installed  their 
nuclear  warheads.  Neither  has  she  made  any 
arrangements  for  Installing  them,  and  with- 
out them,  her  $700  million  investment  is  vir- 
tually useless  both  to  Canada  and  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  stating  the  obvious  to  say  that  Canada 
haa  been  sweeping  the  nuclear  issue  under 
the  rug  because  of  a  considerable  body  of 


opinion  in  Canada  which  shuna  nuclear  war 
and  nuclear  weapons.  It  ia  true  that  it  la 
Canada's  business.  But  in  the  Cuban  crisis 
last  faU.  we  were  made  painfully  aware  that 
the  failure  of  Canada  to  make  good  on  her 
Joint  defense  obligations  left  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  air  defenses  of  the  United  States — 
yes.  of  Oregon,  of  Portland,  and  of  every 
citizen  of  our  State. 

So  that  makes  her  policy  our  business,  too. 
I  think  the  public  statement  by  our  State 
Department,  far  from  being  impolitic,  was 
long  overdue.  If  the  Canadians  are  com- 
plaining that  they  are  not  equal  partners 
with  the  United  States,  that  is  our  com- 
plaint, too,  that  Canada  Is  not  fulfilling  the 
role  of  an  equal  partner. 

It  Is  only  reasonable  that  we  should  ask 
when — and  if — they  Intend  to  do  so.  We 
have  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  our 
citizens  to  find  out  without  further  delay 
whether  Canada  intends  to  finish  the  Joint 
defense  arrangements  she  began  with  us  In 
1958.  Canada  must  be  advised,  along  with 
many  others  of  our  Western  allies,  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to  furnish 
them  the  protection  of  our  military  strength, 
while  they  decline,  for  domestic  political 
reasons  or  any  other,  to  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations to  us. 

I  welcome  the  declaration  by  the  State 
Department.  I  would  have  the  Department 
go  further,  and  ask  Canada  what  her  future 
intentions  are.  I  would  have  us  explain  that 
we  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  revised 
air  defense  plans  for  the  United  States  that 
will  not  require  any  dependence  on  Canada 
at  all.  if  it  is  the  decision  of  the  Canadians 
to  keep  nuclear  weapons  off  her  soil. 

This  is  a  message  I  would  have  go  out  to 
Spain,  too,  and  to  our  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — especially  De 
Gaulle,  of  Prance.  Par  from  trying  to  dom- 
inate them  and  impose  our  policies  on  them, 
we  are  only  tisklng  that  they  carry  a  full 
share  of  the  military  and  financial  load,  if 
they  wish  a  continued  partnership  with  the 
United  States.  If  they  are  not  ready  to  make 
a  larger  contribution  to  the  common  defense, 
then  the  United  States  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  reduce  our  commitments  to  them,  con- 
solidate oiir  military  forces,  and  look  to  de- 
fensive arrangements  for  the  United  States 
that  will  not  depend  upon  the  actions  or 
responses  of  any  ally — Canada,  Prance,  or  any 
other. 

This  is  Watne  Morse  reporting  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  here 
again,  we  hear  counsels  of  timidity,  and 
warnings  that  our  relations  with  Canada 
must  be  left  to  the  diplomats.  I  could 
not  disagree  more.  That  advice  is  an  In- 
sult to  the  free  people  of  Canada  and  to 
the  free  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  political  campaign  in  Canada 
proceeds,  I  very  much  hope  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  her  past, 
present,  and  future  relations  with  this 
country.  In  both  countries,  our  Govern- 
ments are  but  servants  of  our  people. 
An  alliance  between  diplomats  only,  is 
worse  than  no  alliance  at  all,  where  dem- 
ocratic nations  are  concerned. 

American  iwliticians  and  American 
voters  have  a  deep  interest  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada  and  we  should  talk 
about  them.  The  same  goes  for  Cana- 
dian voters  and  Canadian  politicians 
and  even  more  so,  now  that  they  are  em- 
barked on  an  election  campaign. 

To  pass  judgment  on  the  future  of 
their  country,  Canadians  have  to  know 
what  Americans  think,  just  as  we  have 
to  know  what  they  think.  I  do  not  fear 
any  Canadian  election  result  that  fol- 
lows a  full  discussion  of  our  relations  on 


both  sides  of  the  border.  I  do  fear  a 
decision  that  may  flow  from  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  Canadians  of  U.S.  views. 

KXED  POK  Wn>K  PUBUC  DISCTTBSION 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  Atlantic 
allies. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  at  a  turning  point.  Our  NATO  alli- 
ance has,  in  my  opinion,  served  its  origi- 
nal purposes  and  served  them  well.  The 
Atlantic  countries  have  more  than  re- 
covered from  World  War  11;  In  the  ma- 
terial sense,  we  are  all  better  off  than  we 
were  before  the  war,  despite  its  horrors 
and  its  terrible  destruction. 

We  have  done  very  well  working  to- 
gether for  one  common  purpose.  But 
none  of  us  is  quite  sure  whether  we  want 
to  continue  the  partnership  in  pursuit 
of  new  purposes. 

This  is  a  time  for  wide  public  discus- 
sion of  foreign  policy  within  every  nation 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  lot  more  of  it  here.  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  key  issue  in  the  Canadian  election. 
I  would  like  to  hear  more  opinions  from 
West  Germany,  from  Britain,  and  from 
Prance,  as  well  as  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  NATO. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  left 
to  diplomats,  nor  to  a  few  insiders.  This 
is  a  time  for  each  of  us  to  air  our  com- 
plaints, to  explain  our  changing  inter- 
ests, and  our  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is 
a  time  for  getting  grievances  off  our 
chests,  and  for  exploring  each  other's 
interests  to  see  whether — and  how — 
they  can  be  accommodated. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  that,  and  to  do 
it  in  public,  if  we  are  to  know  whether 
there  is  still  a  community  of  interest 
among  the  Atlantic  nations  that  can 
form  the  basis  for  a  new  alliance. 

Just  as  war  is  too  important  to  leave 
to  the  generals,  so  is  a  major  alliance 
too  important  to  leave  to  the  diplomats. 
Let  neither  the  generals  nor  the  diplo- 
mats ever  forget  that  they  are  dealing 
with  self-governing  people  in  these  na- 
tions. In  Norway,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium, 
in  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
each  other  member  nation  the  people 
must  understand  and  support  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  an  alliance. 

The  American  i>eople  have  the  right 
to  know  whether  any  further  investment 
in  the  defense  of  Europe,  and  further 
reliance  on  joint  defenses  with  Ctinada, 
are  going  to  be  matched  and  shared  by 
Europeans  and  Canadians.  If  not,  then 
we  must  get  busy  revamping  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  policies  accordingly. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  are  hearing 
partisan  poUtical  voices  here  in  the 
United  States,  who  see  in  President  de 
Gaulle  nothing  more  than  a  political  ally 
against  President  Kennedy.  It  is  al- 
ready being  implied  that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  in  some  way  resix)nsible  for  De 
Gaulle's  attitude  and  for  the  opinion  in 
Europe  which  De  CHuUe  represents. 

To  these  political  partisans,  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  the  failure  of  others 
to  live  up  to  their  commitments,  but  with 
President  Kennedy  for  expecting  our 
allies  to  fulfill  their  commitments,  and 
asking  them  to  start  carrying  a  full  share 
of  the  load. 

How  much  more  do  they  want  the 
American    taxpayers    to    shell    out    to 
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France  in  additi<m  to  the  $9^  billion 
we  have  already  given  her? 

How  much  more  of  a  drain  on  our  gold 
reserves  are  th^  willing  to  undergo  so 
that  Prance  may  continue  to  keep  under 
national  command,  forces  which  are 
supposed  to  be  under  NATO  command? 
How  much  more  do  these  partisans 
expect  American  taxpayers  to  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  Europe,  while  Euro- 
peans decline  to  match  oiu:  efTort? 

I  regret  that  it  was  left  largely  to 
Kennedy  administration  to  make  known 
to  our  prosperous  NATO  partners  our  re- 
luctance to  continue  carrying  an  undue 
share  of  the  defense  burden.  But  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  criticized  for  doing 
so.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  that  it  has  at  long  last 
made  clear  that  the  United  States  ex- 
pects more  cooperation  from  our  allies 
than  we  have  been  getting. 

If  President  Kennedy's  domestic  politi- 
cal rivals  have  no  more  to  offer  to  this 
discussion  than  an  attempt  to  encourage 
President  de  Gaulle  to  frustrate  Amer- 
ican policy  as  a  means  of  frustrating 
President  Kennedy,  then  we  are  sorely 
lacking  in  responsible  political  opposi- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Such  small  minds  and  such  limited 
vision  will  add  nothing  useful  to  the 
debate  I  am  asking  for.  As  a  piece  of 
political  advice  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
now  on  the  circuit  of  Lincoln  Day 
speeches,  I  would  also  say  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  political  mileage  for 
them  in  egging  on  De  OauUe.  In  my 
opinion,  Americans  of  most  political  per- 
suasions have  had  about  enough  of  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek  to  prosperous  allies. 
In  my  State,  for  example,  our  fruit  and 
poultry  growers  are  seeing  the  barriers 
of  the  Common  Market  countries  go  up 
against  their  products.  Our  wheat 
farmers  have  not  yet  felt  the  pinch  from 
Common  Blarket  restrictions  against 
American  wheat  and  feed  grains;  but 
when  they  do.  Senators  are  going  to  hear 
a  whole  new  chorus  of  protests  go  up 
against  the  policy  De  Gaulle  is  promoting 
In  Europe. 

Any  American  politician  who  tliinks 
that  by  attempting  to  justify  De  Gaulle's 
attitude  he  can  damage  President  Ken- 
nedy's standing  with  American  voters  Is 
completely  ignorant  of  the  temper  of 
American  taxpayers.  Such  a  politician 
has  little  understanding  of  the  American 
Willingness  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  also  little  understanding  of 
the  equal  distaste  for  helping  freeloaders. 
Mr.  President,  if  any  member  of  the 
press  gallery  has  any  doubt  about  the 
one  to  whom  I  am  alluding,  I  state  that 
I  am  alluding  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York. 

What  we  do  need  is  discussion  of  just 
where  American  Interests  now  lie  in 
Europe.  Constructive  contributions  to 
that  kind  of  discussion  are  needed  from 
both  our  political  parties. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  place  in  the 
CoNGBzsszoNAL  Recobb  two  Items.  The 
first  Is  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
which  appeared  today  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  it   printed   at  this   point   fai   the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Unity  at  thx  Bkimk 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
There  would  be  leas  puzzlement  about 
General  de  Gaulle.  I  believe,  if  we  began  by 
recognizing  that  the  difference  between  us 
is  over  the  cold  war.  The  general  writes 
down  to  a  degree  which  President  Kennedy 
would  not  dare  to  do  the  military  and  po- 
litical threat  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is 
why  the  general  dares,  as  Mr.  Macmillan  said 
on  Monday,  "to  bring  the  whole  Western 
Alliance  into  great  jeopardy."  In  the  gen- 
eral's view  the  balance  of  power  has  turned 
decisively  agaliLst  the  Soviet  Union  and,  con- 
sequently, the  Western  Alliance  is  obso- 
lescent and  of  diminishing  importance. 

Once  again,  as  is  usual  in  human  affairs, 
a  wartime  coalition  begins  to  break  up  as 
peace  begins  to  break  out. 

The  general,  it  seems  to  me,  is  acting 
today  on  what  is  likely  to  happen,  but  to 
happen  only  In  the  future.  Surely  It  would 
be  more  prudent  if  in  our  dealings  with  Mr. 
EChrushchev.  which  are  stlH  very  difficult 
and  dangerous,  the  Western  Alliance  were 
being  consolidated  rather  than  disrupted. 
But  the  general  has,  of  course,  heard  this 
argiunent.  He  is  unimpressed  by  it.  How- 
ever much  we  may  think  that  Western  unity 
Is  paramount  and  imperative,  he  does  not  In 
fact  believe  that  Western  unity  is  para- 
mount and  imperative.  We  shall  not  move 
him  by  crying  out  that  the  Western  Alliance 
la  in  danger  and  that  American  troops  may 
be  withdrawn  from  Europe. 

We  may  be  sure  that  CSeneral  de  Gaulle, 
who  certainly  Is  not  wanting  in  foresight, 
has  foreseen  this  possibility.  I  would  sup- 
pose he  has  satisfied  himself  that  what 
cotmts  most  in  the  Western  alUance,  the 
American  military  commitment  in  Europe, 
le  bound  to  remain  until  Gaulllst  Etirope  is 
strong  enough  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  does  not  have  to 
woo  MB.  For  we  are  already  indlssolubly 
married  to  Europe  and.  until  the  West  and 
the  Elast  arrive  at  an  eventual  peace,  we  can- 
not dissolve  this  marriage.  In  the  meantime 
there  Is  no  need  to  reward  us  for  doing 
what  we  have  to  do. 

This  Is  the  right  context.  I  would  say,  in 
which  to  study  the  question  of  "how,"  as 
Life  magazine  puts  It,  "we  shift  our  Western 
nuclear  monopoly  •  •  •  into  [an]  alUance 
of  genuine  equals  •   •  •." 

The  inner  core  of  our  nuclear  monopoly  Is 
the  fact  that  only  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  authority  to  use  our 
nuclear  weapons.  Because  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  something  like  98  percent  of  the 
nuclear  strength  of  the  whole  Western  alli- 
ance, no  other  nuclear  power,  neither  Brit- 
ain nor  Prance,  can  In  fact  Are  a  nuclear 
weapon  without  the  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Neither  General  de 
Oaulle  nor  Prime  Minister  MacmlUan  could 
conceivably  use  their  nuclear  weapons  un- 
less they  knew  for  certain  that  they  were 
covered  by  the  United  States  against  Soviet 
reprisals. 

This  Is  the  American  nuclear  monopoly, 
and  to  live  under  Its  protection  Is,  says  the 
general.  "Intolerable  for  a  great  state."  How 
are  we  to  arrive  at  a  tolerable  relationship? 
For  there  wiU  have  to  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween European  and  American  nuclear 
power — at  least  until  that  very  distant  day 
when  Europe  has  a  nuclear  power  of  Its  own 
capable  of  coping  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  crucial  problem  of  the  relationship 
tnms  on  the  ultimate  cormnand  decision  to 
nuclear  weapons.     The  more  closely  we 
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examine  this  problem,  the  clearer  it  becc^ia. 
I  submit,  that  at  the  anal  point  of  d^S 
In  war  there  must  be  unity  of  conml^ 
CoallUons  cannot  be  conducted  by  Mn^T 
tees  m  time  of  war.  In  the  whole  pro^^^ 
preparing  and  planning  there  is  not«rt» 
room  but  need  for  committees  represen(S 
the  members  of  the  coaUUon.  But  \»^ 
there  Is  war  they  must  choose  a  Poch.^ 
Elsenhower,  a  MacArthur.  a  Kennedy* 

The  further  we  get  from  the  brink  the  len 
do  we  have  to  think  about  unity  of  coa 
mand    (i.e.,   monopoly),    and   the  moreW* 
can  think  of  a  committees  of  equals.    For  thl 
reason,  it  Is  most  unlikely  that  we  shall  ^ 
now  a  theoretical  solution  of  the  problea 
posed  by  our  nuclear  monopoly.    The  m^ 
lem  Is  most  acute  when  war  is  not  inum" 
nent.    One  can  say  that  monopoly,  or  unltv 
of   command,   may   be  intolerable  in  peace 
time.     But  it   is   Indlspenslble   In  wartime" 
The  great  controversy  today  about  the  mo- 
nopoly is  due  primarily  to  the  relaxation  of 
the   tension  of  the  cold  war.     The   contro 
versy   would   evaporate    if   we    were  on  th» 
brink  of  a  great  war. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  ordinar- 
ily I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Mr 
Lippmann  on  vital  international  and 
domestic  matters  about  which  he  writes 
so  ably.  But  I  cannot  go  along  with  what 
he  concludes  in  his  article  entitled 
"Unity  at  the  Brink."  In  fact,  one  might 
almost  think  he  had  been  given  honorary 
membership  in  the  brotherhood  of  diplo- 
mats, for  in  his  article  published  this 
morning  he  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
chain  of  non  sequiturs  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  statements  by  our  dip- 
lomats which  come  from  the  State  De- 
partment. 

He  states  quite  accurately  that: 
Neither  General  de  Gaulle  nor  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan  could  conceivably  use  their 
nuclear  weapons  unless  they  knew  for  cer- 
tain that  they  were  covered  by  the  United 
States  against  Soviet  reprisals. 

What  I  disagree  with  is  his  conclusion 
that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  offer 
them  that  coverage,  no  matter  how  dif- 
ficult they  try  to  make  life  for  us  or  how 
expensive  they  try  to  make  It. 

We  are  not — Mr.  Lippmann  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — Indlssolubly 
married  to  Europe.  Too  much  has  been 
said  to  encourage  Europe  to  think  we 
are.  It  has  led  to  exactly  the  assump- 
tion which  Mr.  Lippmann  attributes  to 
De  Gaulle — namely,  that  we  will  stay  in 
Europe  Indefinitely  with  om-  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces,  even  while  they  take 
advantage  of  us.  Let  me  advise  Mr. 
Lippmann  and  those  who  follow  the 
same  line  that  they  have  not  yet  heard 
from  the  American  people.  But  when 
they  learn  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  people,  they  will  find  that  the 
American  people  discredit  and  reject 
that  line. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  item 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate:  It  is  an  Inquiry,  which  I 
am  sending  today  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon,  relative  to  reports  that 
PVance  Is  secretly  acquiring  American 
assets  for  which  it  can  demand  payment 
in  gold.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  which  today  I  have  sent 
to  Mr.  Dillon,  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
,^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Feskuabt    14.    1963. 

Hon.    C.    DOtTGLAS    DIIXOH, 

secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
■Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  Sbcritart:  There  have  been  In 
the  news  recently  reports  that  the  French 
Oovernment  Is  acquiring  American  obliga- 
tions for  which  It  could  demand  payment  in 
gold.  One  report  fixed  the  amount  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  Government  at 
more  than  tl  billion. 

Another  related  report  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  the  French  are  seeking  to  en- 
courage ETuropean  banking  houses  and  others 
holding  U.S.  assets  to  demand  payment  for 
mem  in  gold. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assessment  of 
these  reports.  To  what  extent  do  you  think 
they  are  true,  and  to  what  extent  could  they 
threaten  our  financial  stability? 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  forestalling  or  off- 
setting any  sudden  demand  by  Europeans 
for  gold. 

Any  comments  you  can  make  on  this  sit- 
uation will  be  welcome. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  a  radio 
news  report  it  has  been  said  that  French 
officials  claim  to  have  no  thought  of 
actually  demanding  gold,  but  that  they 
consider  the  fact  that  they  could  demand 
gold  to  be  their  economic  deterrent 
against  American  action  imf avorable  to 
France.  Our  Government  must  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  accuracy  in  this  re- 
port. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  give  me  a  memorandum  in 
regard  to  the  accuracy  or  the  Inaccuracy 
of  this  report.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it, 
we  must  make  clear  to  France  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  submit  to  any  such 
pressures. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close.  I  wish  to 
describe  and  characterize  those  pres- 
sures. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Europe 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  to 
the  eCfect  that  they  can  bring  the  United 
states  to  heel  because  the  balance  of 
payments  is  against  us. 

Why  is  the  balance  of  payments 
against  us?  It  is  because  since  World 
War  n  we  have  been  maJntalning  in  Eu- 
rope a  huge  military  force,  along  with 
thousands  of  dependents  of  those  mili- 
tary men.  to  the  economic  advantage  of 
Europe,  but  to  the  economic  disadvan- 
tage of  the  United  States.  The  balance 
of  payments  deficit  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  fulfilled  Its  great 
moral  obligation  to  Europe,  and  thus 
saved  Europe  from  going  down  under 
the  crushing  heel  of  Russian  commu- 
nism. So  the  balance  of  payments  is 
against  us  because  we  fulfilled  our  obli- 
gations to  Europe;  and  I  repeat  that  not 
only  was  that  In  the  self-interest  of  Eu- 
rope; of  course  It  was  also  In  the  self- 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

But  If  there  is  to  be  any  talk  or 
threat  —  either  concealed  or  uncon- 
cealed—to the  effect  that  if  we  do  not 
watch  out,  our  European  allies  will  make 
a  run  on  the  gold  reserves  of  the  United 
States,  now — not  later — is  the  time  to 
handle  that  issue  with  them. 


If  they  engage  in  such  international 
blackmail,  Mr.  President,  they  win  find 
among  the  American  people  the  kind  of 
unity  which  always  results  when  the 
American  people  are  threatened  with  any 
kind  of  oppression.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  rally  around  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  In  making 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  In 
order  to  meet  that  threat  of  a  run  on 
American  gold. 

So  our  answer  to  De  Gaulle  or  to  any- 
one else  in  Europe.  Including  West  Ger- 
many, and.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  in- 
cluding West  Germanj' — is:  "Make  your 
demand.  We  call  your  bluff.  Make  your 
demand,  and  assume  all  the  responsi- 
bility which  goes  along  with  a  demand 
or  a  threat  to  make  a  run  on  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  United  States  because 
of  a  balance  of  payments  deficit." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  the  test,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  have  it  out  with  them. 

Let  me  also  warn  them  that  if  they 
carry  out  any  such  blackmail  threat,  that 
run  will  not  bring  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  to  its  knees;  but  in  the 
long  run  our  European  allies — and  I  hope 
the  word  "allies"  does  not  have  to  be  put 
in  quotation  marks — will  discover  that 
they  perfoixa  a  Samson-like  act  against 
their  own  economic  temples.  They,  Uke 
individuals,  will  find  that  the  use  of 
blackmail  never  pays. 

As  I  close.  I  know  my  speech  has  been 
a  harsh  one,  but  the  time  has  come  for 
the  use  of  language  that  can  be  under- 
stood. Our  arms  are  open  to  welcome 
partners  that  want  to  encourage  a  new 
alliance  in  Europe.  But  that  alliance 
will  have  to  follow  the  criteria  I  have  laid 
down  in  my  speech,  In  my  judgment,  If 
It  is  to  have  the  support  of  the  Americsin 
people.  Without  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  no  administration  of 
the  UJS.  Government  can  last  beyond  the 
next  election  day. 

So,  as  has  been  indicated  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  who  interrupted  me  today 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks,  we  are 
starting  on  a  great  historic  debate.  It 
is  a  debate  that  will  last  for  the  next  2 
years.  It  will  involve  those  on  both 
floors  of  Congress.  It  will  involve  hun- 
dreds of  political  platforms  across  our 
Republic.  Well  that  it  should.  The  hour 
has  come  when  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  an  accounting.  They  are  de- 
manding an  accounting.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  going  to  get  that  accounting. 
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NATIONAL  FOREST  ACCESS  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
1  and  again  on  July  6  of  last  year  I  dis- 
cussed the  Attorney  General's  excellent 
decision  on  national  forest  access  and 
certain  events  which  had  flowed  from 
it. 

Today  I  intend  to  outline  events  which 
have  transpired. 

This  decision  was  opposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion then  and  it  is  still  objectionable  to 
that  organization. 

Last  March  I  pointed  out  in  detail 
how  this  decision  would  promote  the 


interest  of  the  lumber  industry  and  the 
public  Interest  Afy  views  are  un- 
changed. 

On  August  3,  1962,  Xins  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  circulated  a  discunion  draft 
of  proposed  regulations  to  Implement 
the  Attorney  Gcnerars  deeislon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  be  printed 
as  exhibit  1  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objecti(Mi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

*See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  August  15,  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  asking  certain 
questions.  The  response  was  received 
on  September  20.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  exhibits  2  and  3. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  October  12,  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation sent  a  letter  to  Forest  Service 
Chief  Cliff,  setting  forth  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples they  sought  in  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  on  exhibit  4,  along  with  two 
other  pertinent  letter  labeled  exhibits 
5  and  6. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibits  5  and  6.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  that  a  letter  to 
me  dated  October  25,  1962,  from  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, exhibit  7.  my  letter  of  October  29, 
1962.  exhibit  8.  and  a  response  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  December  7, 
exhibit  9.  as  well  as  my  letters  of  Novem- 
ber 2  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, exhibits  10  and  11,  and  responses 
of  January  25, 1962,  exhibit  12.  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  and  12.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Finally,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed 
exhibit  13,  the  position  of  the  National 
Luml)er  Manufacturers  Association  ex- 
pressed on  January  22,  1962,  In  a  bro- 
chure  given  to  Members  of  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  13.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  letter  of 
January  25, 1  want  to  remind  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  what  I  said  last  March  1 : 

The  test  that  I  Intend  to  put  to  the  ac- 
tions by  the  Secretary  is  whether  the  regu- 
lations he  puts  forth  are  consistent  with  the 
policy  which  has  been  suocessfully  carried 
cut  by  the  I>ep«rtznent  of  the  Interior  an  its 
Oregon  and  California  lands  since  spring  of 
1950. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Secretary  should  Im- 
mediately set  up  a  task  force  within  his 
General  Counsel's  ofBce.  Working  in  coop>er- 
atlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  this 
task  force  should  expedlttously  formulate  a 
poUcy.  I  point  out  that  It  is  not  XMoessary 
for  the  Department  «f  Agriculture  to  use 
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the  tenxiB  of  Olflord  Plnchot.  In  this  In- 
stance, to  iMreak  new  ground.  Tlii«  lias  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  •  •  •. 

I  want  to  give  fun  anuranee  to  the  In- 
dustry that  X  ahaU  act  as  their  leglslaUve 
counsel,  so  to  qwak.  In  making  certain  that 
any  views  they  wish  to  present  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  as  he  proceeds,  are  giv- 
en a  full  and  fair  consideration.  If  the  in- 
dustry Is  concerned  that  some  portion  of  the 
proposed  regulations  will  place  tmreasonable 
requirements  on  them,  if  they  can  so  con- 
vince me,  I  yrill  champion  their  case;  and 
even  If  they  cannot  convince  me,  I  shall 
nuUce  certain  that  their  views  receive  most 
careful  consideration. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  timber  industry 
and  Its  spokesmen  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture  to  achieve 
the  real  goal  of  the  policy  issue  in  question 
— ^the  operation  of  all  of  our  national  forests 
with  the  highest  regard  for  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  achievement  on  commercial 
tlmberlands  in  public  ownership  of  the 
best  type  of  management,  so  as  to  produce 
an  abundant  and  reasonable  priced  supply 
of  forest  products  to  meet  the  continuous 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  my  position  to- 
day. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  shortly  publish  pro- 
posed rules  on  forest  access  in  their 
finished  from.  In  my  judgment  the 
Secretary  widely  circulated  the  first 
draft  last  August  and  he  has  given  all 
groups  an  opportunity  to  respond. 

I  make  some  further  requests  now. 
When  the  finished  draft  of  the  regiUa- 
tion  is  ready  for  publication,  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  advise  me  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  regulations  will  be  consistent 
with  the  policies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  the  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia forest  lands,  and  if  there  are  differ- 
ences the  reasons  therefor.  I  also  think 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  advise  me  as  to  the  principles 
expressed  by  the  National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  have  been  recognized. 

I  also  wish  to  say  I  think  he  has  the 
same  duty  to  advise  every  other  Senator 
and  every  other  Representative  who  has 
a  particular  interest  in  public  lands  lo- 
cated in  his  or  her  State. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  intention  to 
follow  developments  on  these  regula- 
tions closely. 

Should  the  publication  of  these  regu- 
lations find  lumbermen  and  conserva- 
tionists objecting  to  their  form  and  con- 
tent, and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
reconcile  conflicting  views,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  if  requested,  would 
be  willing  to  assist  in  arbitrating  the 
issue. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the 
experience  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
had  in  developing  access  over  the  past 
few  years,  along  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  13  years  experience  under 
its  regulations,  should  make  it  possible 
to  Judge  the  resvUts  which  will  likely 
occur  under  the  proposed  regulations. 
Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Carver,  and  his  staff,  for  the 
comprehensive  and  cogent  analysis  of 
the  relation  between  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association  statement 
of  principles  and  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia forest  road  regulations. 


This  material  will  be  helpful  to  both 
the  industry  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

I  close  by  pointing  out  that  the  need 
for  access  through  public  and  private 
tlmberlands  is  probably  greater  today 
than  it  has  ever  been.  The  windstorm 
of  last  October  12  has  laid  down  a  great 
volume  of  timber  which  must  be  sal- 
vaged. Sound  public  policy  requires  that 
the  forest  road  network  be  expanded. 

In  the  continuing  effort  to  improve 
the  competitive  position  of  our  domestic 
lumber  industry,  forest  roads  will  help 
to  keep  costs  down.  Thus,  I  consider 
access  the  keystone  of  soimd  resource 
management  and  of  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all  dependent  upon  the  forests' 
green  bounty. 

ExHisrr  1 

Discussion  Draft  of  New  Regulations  Pro- 
posed    TO     ACRICtTLTURr;     CODE     OF     FEDERAL 

Regulations 

titi.k  36 parks,  forests,  and  memorials 

Chapter   II — Forest    Service,    Department   of 
Agriculture 

Part     212 — Administration     of     the     Forest 
Development  Transportation  System 

Part  212  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing sections: 

"Section  212.7     Road  system  management 
"(a)  Traffic  Rules — 

"1.  General:  Traffic  on  roads  other  than 
'Special  service  roads'  shall  be  controlled  by 
State  traffic  laws  and  rules  where  applicable : 
Provided  that  use  of  such  roads  shall  be 
subject  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  Chief, 
Forest  Service,  notice  of  which  has  been 
given  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  having 
general  circulation  in  the  locality  and  post- 
ing at  the  entrances  to  the  roads,  covering 
xmes  of  or  operations  on  the  road  as  to 
which  the  State  laws  and  rules  are  not 
applicable  or  are  not  deemed  adequate  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  users  of  the 
roads  and  the  national  forests. 

"2.  Special  service  roads:  The  C?hlef, 
Forest  Service,  shall  Issue  traffic  rules  gov- 
erning the  use  of  'Special  service  roads'  or 
adopt  in  lieu  thereof  traffic  rules  promul- 
gated for  comparable  roads  of  the  State  In 
which  the  road  or  segment  of  road  is  located, 
provided  that  where  local  traffic  rules  are 
adopted  they  shaU  be  supplemented  by  him 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  adequately  govern 
special  traffic  conditions,  including  but  not 
limited  to  load  weights  and  widths,  size  of 
vehicles,  cost  recovery,  maintenance  require- 
nxents,  and  the  safety  and  protection  of 
users  and  of  the  national  forests.  Notice  of 
such  rules  shall  be  given  in  the  manner 
prescribed  In  section  213.7(a)    1. 

"(b)  Special  service  roads:  The  Chief,  For- 
est Service,  may  designate  a  forest  develop- 
ment road  or  a  segment  thereof  a  'Special 
service  road'  anu  control  or  regulate  the 
use  of  the  road  as  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest  and  safety:  Provided.  That  the  road 
is  not  a  part  of  the  highway  system  of  a 
State,  county,  or  other  public  road  authority : 
Provided  further.  That  the  United  States  con- 
trols the  right-of-way. 

"(c)  Cost  recovery  on  special  service  roads: 
Where  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  determines 
that  a  share  of  the  cost  of  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  improvement,  or 
maintenance  of  a  'Special  service  road,"  or  a 
segment  thereof,  used  or  to  be  used  for  com- 
mercial hauling  of  non -Federal  forest  prod- 
ucts and  other  non-Federal  products,  com- 
modities and  materials  should  be  borne  by 
the  owners  or  haulers  thereof  and  where 
such  owners  or  haulers  have  not  shared  in 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction or  improvement  and  have  not 
made  contributions  to  pay  their  proportion- 
ate coet  shares,  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  may 
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condition  the  permission  to  use  the  Dartu,. 
lar  'Special  service  road'  or  segment^^ 
upon  payment  to  the  United  States  onS 
proportionate  share  of  such  cost  and  h^ 
Ing  proportionate  maintenance  as  has  nH!!! 
determined  by  him  to  be  attributable  to  n!^ 
owner's  or  hauler's  use.  ^" 

"Section  212.8    Ingress  and  egress 

"(a)  Actual  settlers:  Actual  settlers  »^ 
siding  within  the  boundaries  of  nation!! 
forests  reserved  from  the  public  domw« 
shall  not  be  denied  Ingress  and  egress^ 
such  national  forests  and  use  of  exlstin 
roads  or  trails  thereon  in  order  to  r««^ 
their  homes  and  to  utilize  their  proner^ 
Provided.  Such  Ingress  and  egress  oVuL 
shall  conform  to  rules  and  regulations  rov 
ernlng  the  protection  and  admlnlatrfttin^' 
of  the  national  forests.  ^ 

"(b)    Persons  who  are  not  actual  settlers 
Persons   residing  within   the   boundaries  of 
national  forests  who  are  not  actual  settlen 
shall    be   permitted   ingress  and   egress  oto 
the  national  forests  and  use  of  existing  road* 
and    trails    for   access   to   their   homes  and 
property;  Provided,  Such  ingress  and  egrea 
or   use  shall   conform  to  rules  and   nguh 
tlons  governing  the  protection  and  adnunia- 
tration    of    the    national    forests:    Provided 
further.  That   hauling  on   designated  'Spe 
cial  service   roads'   shall  be  subject  to  the 
rules    and    regulations    applicable    to  such 
roads. 

"(C)  Public:  Entering  upon  the  national 
forests  and  use  of  existing  roads  and  tralu 
will  be  permitted  for  all  proper  and  lawful 
purposes,  subject  to  compliance  with  rule* 
and  regulations  governing  the  national  for- 
ests  and  the  roads  or  trails  to  be  used. 
"Section  212.9  Access  procurement  by  the 
United  States — 

"(a)  Policy:  The  Chief.  Forest  Service  shall 
obtain  as  promptly  as  is  feasible  needed  road 
and  trial  access  to  national  forest  land  to 
assure  effective  protection,  management  and 
utilization  of  such  land  and  Its  resources 
Such  access  shall  Include  prociu'cment  of  in 
terests  in  existing  non-Federal  roads  and 
road  systems,  as  well  as  easements  for  road* 
and  trails  over  non-Federal  land,  giving  due 
regard  in  each  case  to  the  needs  of  the  own- 
ers to  use  the  roads  in  the  protection,  man- 
agement  and  utilization  of  their  lands  and 
Industries. 

"(b)  Existing  or  proposed  forest  develop- 
ment roads  which  are  or  will  be  parts  of  a 
system  of  a  State,  county,  or  other  local  sub- 
division: Forest  development  roads  which 
are  or  will  be  parts  of  a  system  of  a  State, 
county,  or  other  local  subdivision  road  sys- 
tem and  are  on  rights-of-way  held  in  the 
name  of  the  State,  coimty.  or  other  iocs! 
subdivision  may  be  constructed,  recon- 
structed. Improved  or  maintained  by  the 
Forest  Service  when  there  Is  an  appropriate 
agreement  with  the  State,  county,  or  other 
local  subdivision  under  authority  of  23 
U.S.C.  205:  Provided,  such  construction,  re- 
construction. Improvement  or  maintenance 
Is  essential  to  provide  safe  and  economic 
access  to  national  forest  land. 

"(c)  Acquisition  of  raw-land  easements: 
Bbtcept  as  otherwise  provided,  easements  for 
road  construction  across  non-Federal  lands 
win  be  acquired  by  conveyance  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Where  compensation  Is 
paid.  It  will  be  limited  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  easement  and  any  timber  or 
Improvements  thereon  the  title  to  which  Is 
conveyed.  Fair  market  value  shall  Include 
damages  that  will  be  caused  to  the  land- 
owner by  the  construction  of  the  road.  In- 
cluding damages  to  timber  or  Improvements 
the  title  to  which  Is  not  conveyed,  less  spe- 
cial and  direct  benefits  that  will  accrue  to 
the  owner's  property. 

"(d)  Acquisition  of  existing  roads:  Except 
as  otherwise  provided,  rights  of  use.  inter- 
ests, or  easements  needed  by  the  United 
States  In  or  over  existing  non-Federal  roads 
will   be  acquired  by  the  United   States  by 
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purchase,  donation,  or  by  cooperative  ar- 
ntngement  as  a  reciprocal  benefit  for  permits 
or  easements  for  roads  over  national  forest 
land,  or  for  easements  over  or  permits  to  use 
existing  roads. 

"(e)  Compensation  for  raw-land  ease- 
ments and  exlsUng  roads  acquired  by  the 
United  States:  CompensaUon  In  negotiated 
m^iilslttons  may  be  (1)  by  payment  from 
appropriated  funds;  (2)  pursuant  to  reserva- 
tion in  the  grant  of  easement  to  the  United 
States  whereby  the  grantor  reserves  the  right 
to  require  haulers  of  national  forest  timber 
(or  other  products)  over  the  road  conveyed 
or  thereafter  constructed  by  him,  to  make 
payments  to  the  grantor  in  accordance  with 
Uie  terms  of  the  reservation;  (3)  by  offset- 
ting rights  transferred;  (4)  by  road  con- 
struction or  improvement  performed  of 
substantially  similar  values;  or  (5)  by  a 
combination  of  these  methods. 

•■(f)  Coojjeratlve  construction  and  use 
agreements;  Where  working  circles  or  other 
management  \mlts,  partly  national  forest 
and  partly  private  or  other  ownership,  are 
undeveloped  or  inadequately  developed  by 
roads,  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  wiU.  to  the 
extent  feasible  and  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  Join  In  planning,  construct- 
ing, reconstructing,  improving,  maintaining, 
and  using  an  adequate  road  system  on  the 
basis  of  each  party  bearing  the  proportion 
of  the  coet  attributable  to  the  anticipated 
benefits. 

"(g)  Condemnation:  Where  access  across 
non-Federal  land  or  over  a  non-Federal  road 
is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,  every  reasonable  effort  will  be  made 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  Interest  or  easement 
on  equitable  terms  through  negotiations. 
If  such  interest  or  easement  cannot  be  so 
obtamed  with  reasonable  promptness  con- 
demnation Will  be  undertaken  upon  a  find- 
ing that:  (1)  such  action  is  necessary  and 
advantageous  to  the  United  States,  consider- 
ing the  elements  of  time,  need  for  access  to 
national  forest  land,  probable  cost  (award 
lor  value  and  damage ) .  alternative  means 
of  access,  and  other  pertinent  factors:  and 
(2)  that  funds  are  available  for  payment  of 
the  anticipated  award. 

"(h)  Access  over  non-Federal  land  and 
use  of  non-Federal  roads  on  a  temporary 
basis:  The  Chief,  Forest  Service,  may 
negotiate  a  temporary  agreement  for  access 
over  non -Federal  land  and  for  use  of  an 
existing  non-Federal  road  where  there  Is 
Immediate  need  for  temporary  access  for 
limited  purposes  that  can  be  economically 
met  by  such  procedure,  or  where  the  foresee- 
able need  does  not  Justify  the  expenditures 
necessary  to  maintain  a  permanent  road  or 
trail. 

"(1)  Use  and  control  of  Interests  In  roads 
and  easements  acquired  by  the  United 
States:  Interests  In  roads  and  easements 
acquired  by  the  United  States  shall  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  approved  reservations,  limitations,  and 
other  provisions  set  forth  in  the  deed,  per- 
mit or  other  indenture.  This  control  by  the 
United  States  may  Include  restricting  the 
use  of  the  interest  owned  by  the  United 
States  In  the  road  or  trail  to  certain  uses  or 
certain  users  from  time  to  time  where 
necessary. 

"Section  212.10  Permission  to  cross  na- 
tional forest  land — 
"(a)  PermlsBlon  to  construct  roads  across 
national  forest  land:  If  a  reciprocal  benefit 
is  needed  by  the  United  States,  permission 
to  construct  a  road  across  national  forest 
land  win  be  conditioned  for  any  applicant, 
including  an  actual  settler,  who  seeks  a 
permit  to  construct  a  road  across  the  na- 
tional forests,  upon  the  grant  to  the  United 
States  of  a  reciprocal  benefit,  such  benefit 
to  bear  ( 1 )  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  national  forests  and  (2)  a 
value  substantially  similar  to  the  value  of 
the  permission  to  cross  national  forest  land 


applied  for.  In  those  instances  where  the 
values  at  the  Interests  needed  by  the  United 
SUtes  exceed  those  applied  for  by  the  appli- 
cant, the  additional  tDterests  wUl  b«  ac- 
quired as  provlitod  In  saetioos  213.0  (c) ,  (d) , 
and  (e).  Where  values  needed  by  the  appli- 
cant exceed  those  needed  by  the  United 
States,  the  difference  In  values  will  be  de- 
termined under  principles  set  forth  below 
and  in  sections  212.7(c)  and  212.11.  If  a 
reciprocal  benefit  Is  not  needed  by  the 
United  States,  or  the  applicant  shows  good 
caxise  why  the  reciprocal  benefit  needed  by 
the  United  States  cannot  or  should  not  be 
granted  by  him,  or  If  a  bona  fide  emergency 
exists,  permission  to  construct  a  road  will  be 
conditioned  for  any  applicant  upon  reason- 
able charges  and  all  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions required  by  the  Chief.  Forest  Sei-^lce. 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
Permits  for  road  construction  and  use  will 
be  nonexclusive  and  retain  in  the  United 
States  all  rights  In  the  right-of-way  and  In 
the  road  except  the  privilege  granted  the 
permittee  to  use  the  road  for  the  specific 
purposes  stated  In  the  permit.  Permits  will 
be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with  their 
terms  and  conditions  and  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  protection  and 
administration  of  the  national  forests  and 
those  applicable  to  such  roads. 

"(b)  Permits  for  commercial  hauling  on 
special  service  roads  crossing  national  forest 
land:  Except  for  minor  or  occasional  use.  and 
use  by  actual  settlers  as  provided  In  section 
212.8.  permits  will  be  required  for  commer- 
cial hauling  on  'Special  service  roads'  of 
non-Federal  forest  products,  and  other  non- 
Federal  products,  commodities,  and  materi- 
als when  the  Chief,  Fewest  Service,  deter- 
mines that  such  owners  or  haulers  shotild 
provide  proportionate  maintenance  and  do 
any  combination  of  the  following:  Provide 
an  equitable  and  reasonable  needed  recipro- 
cal benefit  to  the  United  States,  bear  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement  of  such  road 
or  segment  thereof.  When  such  owners  or 
haulers  have  not  provided  to  the  United 
States  the  needed  reciprocal  benefit,  or  borne 
their  share  of  the  coet,  permission  to  use  a 
road  will  be  conditioned  for  any  applicant 
upon  the  terms  and  requirements  and  sub- 
ject to  the  like  conditions  and  charges  as 
prescribed  In  section  212.7(c)  and  212.10(a) 
above  for  jwrmlsslon  to  construct  roads 
across  national  forest  land. 

"(c)  Easements  and  stipulations  for  roads 
crossing  national  forest  land  having  public 
domain  status:  Applications  for  easements 
over  national  forest  land  having  public  do- 
main status,  and  over  roads  thereon,  with 
appropriate  stipulations  will  be  approved  by 
the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  for  those  who  have 
conveyed  or  provided  permanent  multlple- 
\ise  easements  over  roads  and  lands  owned 
or  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  them 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  Its  as- 
signs and  who  have  already  constructed,  or 
will,  as  scheduled  by  the  agreements,  con- 
struct their  proportionate  share  of  the  road 
or  road  system  concerned.  Such  applica- 
tions for  easements  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Chief.  Forest  Service,  only  when  they  are  for 
nonexclxoslve  easements  which  retain  in  the 
United  States  all  rights  in  the  road  or  road 
system  except  the  rlghu  of  the  applicant  to 
vise  and  maintain  the  road  or  road  system  In 
the  administration,  protection,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  lands  and  the  resources  thereof 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  applicant,  and 
when  the  rights  applied  for  are  limited  to 
the  share  of  use  commensurate  with  the 
applicant's  contribution  to.  or  performance 
of,  a  share  of  construction  or  other  Improve- 
ment as  set  forth  in  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment or  cooperative  understanding  covering 
the  road  or  road  system.  Applications  for 
easements  in  appropriate  form,  together  with 
required  plats  showing  the  national  forest 
land  having  the  status  cf  land  reserved  from 


the  public  domain  to  be  crossed,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Forest  Servlcs.  When  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  has  determined  that 
the  applicant  has  satisfactorily  eonstructed 
his  determined  share  of  the  related  road  or 
road  system,  or  is  conunltted  by  appropriate 
tigreement  to  deposit  funds  or  construct  his 
share  of  the  road  or  road  system,  and  has 
granted  or  provided  the  easements  or  other 
Interest  required  by  the  United  States  under 
such  agreement,  the  Chief.  Forest  Service, 
after  approval  of  the  appUcatlon,  will  attach 
thereto  the  stipulations  agreed  to  by  the 
applicant  and  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  cov- 
ering the  use  of  the  easement  applied  for, 
and  forward  the  same  to  the  designated  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  required  easement 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  When  the  easement  is  approved 
and  returned  by  the  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Forest  Service 
for  entry  in  Its  records.  It  will  be  entered  and 
thereafter  delivered  to  the  applicant  pur- 
suant to  agreement. 

"Section  212.11  Principles  for  sharing  use 
of  roads — 

"(1)  The  use  of  roads  under  arrangements 
for  sharing  costs  or  performance  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following: 

"(a)  Road  Improvement:  Use  for  com- 
mercial hauling,  except  occasional  or  minor 
amounts,  wiU  be  conditioned  upon  improve- 
ment or  supplemental  construction  of  the 
road  to  safely  and  economically  serve  the 
contemplated  use,  unless  the  Chief.  Forest 
Service,  determines  that  the  safety  and  econ- 
omy of  the  established  and  foreseeable  use 
by  the  United  States.  Its  users  and  oooperat- 
ors  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  use  for  which 
appUcatlon  Is  being  made.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  the  appli- 
cant may  deposit  funds  in  the  estimated 
amount  required  for  the  Improvements  or 
supplemental  construction  in  Ueu  of  per- 
formance. Such  funds  wUl  be  iised  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  do  the  planned  work.  The 
cost  of  the  improvements  or  supplemental 
construction  wUl  be  taken  into  account  In 
determining  any  otherwise  required  con- 
tribution to  cover  the  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  road  acquisition,  construction, 
reconstruction  or  improvement  attributable 
to  the  use. 

"(b)  Corresponding  benefits:  Correspond- 
ing benefiu  which  may  be  accepted  by  the 
Chief.  Forest  Service,  for  sharing  In  road 
use  will  be  those  which  bear  a  reasonable 
relation  to  the  management  of  the  national 
forests.  They  may  be  in  the  form  of:  (1) 
deposit  of  funds  with  the  Forest  Service  for 
use  in  paying  the  cost  of  road  construction, 
reconstruction  or  Improvement  to  be  borne 
by  the  user;  (2)  the  grant  of  a  valuable  ac- 
cess right;  (3)  the  grant  of  a  reciprocal  right 
of  substantially  simUar  value  to  the  road 
use  sought;  (4)  construction  over  applicant's 
property  of  a  new  road  needed  for  access  to 
and  use  of  national  forest  land  and  the  con- 
veyance to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  assigns  of  the  needed  rights  In  such 
road;  (5»  construction  of  a  road  needed  by 
the  applicant  and  the  Forest  Service  over 
federally  owned  lands  or  easements;  or  (6) 
any  combination  of  these. 

"(c)  Cost  determinations  for  roads  coop- 
eratively constructed  under  agreement: 
When  roads  are  constructed  uxKler  coopera- 
tive agreements  to  meet  mutual  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  others  for  access,  deter- 
minations of  the  shares  of  costs  to  be  borne 
by  the  United  States  and  the  cooperating 
parties  wlU  include  consideration  of :  ( 1 ) 
the  standard  of  road  req\iired  for  the  planned 
hauling;  (2)  the  share  of  planner  use;  (3i 
the  location  and  volume  of  tributary  timber 
owned  by  each  party  and  expected  to  be 
hauled  over  the  road  or  roads:  (4)  the 
tributary  areas  owned  or  controlled  by  each 
party;  (5)  expected  use  by  the  public;  and 
(6)   other  appropriate  considerations. 
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being  requested  by  the  applicant     -n,- 
poeed  regulations  seem  to  Intend  ti^.**^ 
final    determination    of   fair   value  ««*** 
made  by  the  Ptorest  Service.  *»"  b« 

Does  this  mean  that  these  proDQ««i 
ulatlons  would  provide  that  the  annll'^" 
sole   remedy   lies  within   the  Forest  s2fi''* 
cuiauon  wlU   be   the   amount   or   estimated         I   have"  pre'vYo";i;i7  exoressed    mv   mnr-m      ^PP«*»»  P'-oc^dure?  «»^ 

amotint  expended  In  the  acquisition,  con-  about  delays  eSunterSTlreSfnracce^  h^',.1  ^^^^'^^t^J  earlier,  the  appu-^, 
rtructlon.  reconstnictlon  and  Improvement  to  public  and  private  Umber  liatS  in  th^  1''°''"^  be  protected  by  assurance  thit  ^ 
Of  that  capacity  Of  the  road  required  to  serve  State  of  Oregon.  It  woSd  be  moS^heVfn?  ^"f""*'^*  ?*«°ot  *>«  "ached,  the  ]^ 
the  use  needs  of  all  parties  that  are  or  rea-  if  you  would  clarify  f^r  me  w^e^Tr  it  ll^ln  f*"'"'''*  T"  *^«t""^  condemnation  pr^? 
■onably  can    be   exoected   to   use    t.h«   «^«h       tendon  t.h«»  t.,»  J  .J"  ,,T  v.^  ,_^".!^^  *'^-      »ngs  under  title  40.     In  the  Joint  ^^' 

gotlatlons  as  I  understand  the  PoMJTi, 

Ice'R    nr»»B»r>t    nr/^n»<,oi     *i .     "^  0«rT 


"(d)  Cost  recovery  by  the  United  States 
frcHn  others:  When  existing  roads  designated 
as  'Special  service  roads'  are  used  under 
permit  for  commercial  hauling  instead  of 
imder  coc^eratlve  agreement  any  cost  to  be 
recovered  by  the  United  States  wlU  be  cal- 
culated in  proportion  to  the  planned  use  of 
the  road.  The  road  cost  used  in  such  cal- 
culation WlU  be   the  amoxmt  or  estimated 


for  rights-of-way  by  entering  into  negotia- 
tions to  acquire  needed  access  across  the 
applicant's  land.  Such  access  may  be  in  the 
form  Of  bare  land  rights-of-way  or  roads 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  applicant.  The 
end  purpose  erf  the  negotiations  Is  to  reach 
agreement  for  the  joint  conatrucUon  and 
use  of  road  systems. 
I   have   previously   expressed    my   concern 


parties . —  „x  rea- 
sonably can  be  expected  to  use  the  road. 
Such  road  share  cost  payments  will  be 
through  deposits  In  advance  of  use  imless  the 
uaer  provides  a  payment  bond  satisfactory  to 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  guaranteeing  that 
payments  will  be  made  promptly  upon  billing 
by  the  Forest  Service. 

"(e)  Coet  sharing  with  cooperators:  The 
costs  to  achieve  the  agreed  upon  road  or  road 
system  may  be  met  by:  (l)  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds;  (2)  construction,  reconstruction 
or  improvement  of  roads  or  segments  of  roads 
*'y_tlmber   purchasers    or    other    iisers;    (3) 


clarify    __  _.  ^  ^^  ^ 

tended  that  there  should  be  Immediate  ac- 
cess pending  reaching  a  final  agreement  on 
the  values  of  rights  applied  for  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  those  requested  by  the  Forest 
Service  In  exchange. 

In  particular.  In  those  Instances  where  the 


Ice -8  present  proposal,  there  must  be  »^' 
agreement  In  order  for  the  applicant  to^ 
cure  access  to  this  timber.  If,  however  »!^ 
applicant  and  the  Forest  Service  ZinnH 
agree  on   value,  a  court   should  decld*T 

aupstlnn    nt   fair   «ol,,«        xr T^'""    "It 


Forest  Service  deems  It  necessary  to  ^^qulre      question  of    aJ  valu?  V°"'''  ^'^'^^ 
reciprocal  rights,  does  the  Forest'serv^  in!      ?em' mrghl    be''  c^TcomTZr^^:^^ 

which     rMintrAB     tvio*-     tT,^,^^^,^^-        P">P0«»1 


tend  to  commence  negotiations  for  a  Joint 
road  system  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  an 
application  for  a  right-of-way  or  for  the  use 
of  a  road  located  on  national  forest  lands' 
Also.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  within 


which    requires    that    immediate    aa^^ 
granted  during  negotiations.  ^^  ^ 

4.  Geographical  limits  on  joint  road  agree 

agreement  with  cooi,eVator  p-urTuanT^  whlcA  i^r^e.l^;:e:Z''LTs7rZn^riite  ^e^an  '  ^  ^PP«V°  --'^^"""^-pS'lSS  o'^ 
cooperator  does  more  than  his  agreed  share  plication  Is  received  wh"n  the  ano^cttfon  l^  "^*  ''^  "^^^""^  ^^'^  ^'"•^'^  Service  C, 
°'.^^^.^^°«'  reconstructing  or  improving     relates  to  a  bare  land  rTght-o5  way  or  ?o  !he      ^  ^'^'^    ""^    rights-of-way    fro™  ^! 

^«  of  an  existing  road  for  a  short  distance 
(not  more  than  one-half  mile)  for  crossing 
does  the  Service  Intend  to  grant  access  rights 
to  the  applicants  for  the  period  requested? 
When  the  application  relates  to  the  use 
of  an  existing  Forest  Service  road,  does  the 
Service  intend  to  grant  a  permit  to  the 
applicant  who  will  allow  access  to  his  pri- 
vate road  during  the  course  of  the  Joint  road 
negotiations? 

Of  course,   it  would   be  with   the    under- 
standing that  neither  grant  Jiost  mentioned 


a  road  and  recovers  costs  Incurred  in  excess 
of   his   agreed   share    by   charging    national 
forest   timber    purchasers    and    other    com- 
Boerclal  haulers  using  the  road  an  equitable 
amount  within  the  limits  and  to  the  total 
amount  specified  in  the  argeement;  or  (4)   a 
combination  of  the  aforementioned  methods. 
"(f)  Road  maintenance  and  reaurftcing: 
Cooperators,  and  permittee  using  such  des- 
ignated 'Special  service  roads'  will  share  the 
road     maintenance     and    resurfacing     costs 
under  suitable  agreements  to  perform  or  by 
making    deposits    with    the    Forest    Service 
which  WlU  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  work 
performed  for  efficient  use  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  such  roads  from 
all  elements,  and  to  prevent  erosion  to  ad- 
jacent lands:    Prorided,  That  purchasers  of 
national    forest    timber    shall    perform    an 
agreed  upon  amount  of  maintenance  work 
representing    their    proportionate    share    of 
necessary  maintenance,  or  at  their  election 
in  lieu  of  actual  performance  thereof,  make 
payments  to  a  specified    maintalner  of   the 
agreed  amounts  for  maintenance. 

"(g)  Interests  to  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  In  roads  or  easements  therefor: 
Where  the  United  States  is  to  bear  or  share 
the  cost  of  acquiring  a  road  system,  a  road, 
or  a  segment  thereof,  or  acquires  an  ease- 
ment therefor,  the  Interest  acquired  wlU: 
(1)  be  for  permanent  use  unless  the  road 
use  falls  within  the  limited  classes  where 
temporary  roads  are  acceptable;  (2)  provide 
adequately  for  foreseeable  national  forest 
management,  protection,  and  utUizatlon 
needs;  and  (3)  not  Include  conditions,  reser- 
vations, or  covenants  unrelated  to  tlie  road 
use,  or  which  seek  to  direct  or  limit  national 
forest  management  policies  and  procedures." 

ExHiBrr  2 

August  15,  1962. 
Hon.  OBvnxE  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Mr.  Secretart:  I  have  received 
Mr.  Cliff's  letter  of  August  3,  enclosing  cop- 
ies of  a  discussion  draft  of  right-of-way 
regulations  embodying  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion  of  February  1,  1962,  and  the 
Comptroller  General's  decisions  regarding 
charges  for  the  use  of  Forest  Service  roads 
These  draft  regulations  raise  several  points 
upon  which  I  seek  clarification: 

1.  Provisions  for  immediate  access  to  tim- 
ber: The  proposed  regulations  do  not  appear 
to  contain  a  clear  provision  for  immediate 
access  for  either  party  while  negotiations  are 
In  process.  The  regulations  Indicate  that 
the  Forest  Service  will  respond  to  requests 


would  affect  the  Joint  road  negotiations  by 
Implying  certain  concessions.  If  such  nego- 
tiations were  not  concluded  within  3  years, 
would  the  Forest  Service  terminate  the  nego- 
tiations or  institute  condemnation  proceed- 
ings as  provided  In  title  40,  U.S.C.  256,  et  seq? 
Does  the  Forest  Service  intend  to  seciire 
access  to  Its  own  lands  during  the  course 
of  negotlaUons.  by  requiring  the  applicant, 
say  within  90  days  after  commencement  of 
the  negotiations,  to  grant  rights  to  the  For- 
est Service  for  the  period  requested,  if  such 
rights  relate  to  bare-land  rights-of-way  or  to 
the  use  of  an  existing  road  for  a  short  dU- 
tance  (not  more  than  one-half  mile)?  Also, 
does  the  Forest  Service  Intend  to  require 
that  the  applicant  grant  the  right  to  mbc 
his  existing  road  during  the  course  of  the 
Joint  road  negotiations? 

2.  Interim  payments:  I  am  Interested  In 
plans  for  interim  payments,  in  the  form  of 
reasonable  fees,  where  either  the  Forest 
Service  or  the  applicant  permits  the  other 
to  use  an  existing  road  during  a  period  of 
negotiations.  If  this  were  the  plan  would 
the  fees  be  applied  In  partial  satisfaction 
of  (a)  the  aggregate  payment  obligation  as 
established  by  the  Joint  road  agreement  If 
one  were  consunamated,  or  (b)  the  court 
award  of  compensation  to  a  private  owner 
in  case  of  condemnation? 

If  negotiations  were  terminated,  either 
party's  right  to  use  roads  then  being  used 
under  a  temporary  permit,  would  cease 
What  would  be  the  disposition  planned  for 
the  fees?  Would  either  termination  of  ne- 
gotiations or  institution  of  condemnation 
deprive  the  applicant  of  his  right  to  use 
Forest  Service  roads  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  of  use  applicable  to  other 
authorized  urers? 

3.  Determination  of  values  by  the  Forest 
Service:  The  proposed  regulations  do  not 
appear  to  contain  a  clear  provision  for  re- 
solving differences  of  opinion  concerning 
valuations  to  be  used  In  the  negotiations. 
The  Attorney  General's  opinion  seems  to 
make  It  clear  that  whatever  rights  the  For- 
est Service  requests  in  exchange  must  not 
exceed  the  fair  market   value  of  the   rights 


request  roads  or  rights-of-way  from  tti 
applicant  in  exchange  for  the  applicant! 
request  for  access  across  national  f^ 
lands.  Is  It  your  view  that  because  of  ^ 
complexity  of  the  road  negotiations  a  ^ 
graphic  limitation  Is  appropriate?  r^ 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  administer 
ing  the  O.  &  C.  regulations  has  applied  lliX' 

As  you  well  know,  I  would   like  to  htw 
the   Forest   Service    develop,    as   quickly  J 
possible,  an  access  policy  which  will  imnle 
ment  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 

If  you  think  it  desirable,  I  am  wllUne  to 
meet  with  you,  either  alone  or  together  with 
representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
several  natural  resoiirce  Industries  con 
cerned  to  discuss  these  conunents  and  any 
further  thoughts  which  there  may  Se  upon 
them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  if  such  a 
meeting  were  to  take  place  after  I  receive 
your  reply. 

Sincerely  yours. 


EJXHIBIT    3 

Department  or  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC,  September  20    1962 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  glad  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  August  16.  1962.  con- 
cernlng  the  discussion  draft  of  the  rlght-of. 
way  regulations  which  accompanied  Mr 
Cliff's  letter  of  August  3. 

The  following  relate  to  the  numbered 
points  In  your  letter  on  which  you  ask  for 
clarification : 

1  Provisions  for  Immediate  access  to  tim- 
ber: It  Is  the  Intent  to  provide  timely  ac- 
cess to  timber.  Where  the  clrcumstancea 
require  it,  this  could  be  immediate.  How- 
ever, no  access  can  be  immediately  obtained 
without  agreement  of  the  parties. 

In  the  event  the  United  States  needs  Im- 
mediate access  and  it  Is  denied,  the  Intent 
will  be  to  condemn  the  needed  right-of-way 
Condemnation  is  unlllcely  to  be  accomplished 
in  less  than  90  days.  Usually  considerable 
more  time  Is  required.  Thus,  there  is  no 
way  to  guarantee  immediate  access  to  na- 
tional forest  land.  We  believe,  however,  that 
timely  access  can  usually  be  obtained. 

Where  both  parties  need  early  access  and 
where  agreement  is  not  reached  and  the 
United  States  has  acquired  the  right-of-way 
It  needs  by  condemnation.  It  is  Intended  to 
Issue  a  permit  to  the  applicant  for  the  right- 
of-way  he  needs.  The  permit  would  nor- 
mally be  Issued  immediately  after  the  United 
States  has  been  given  possession  of  the  re- 
lated right-of-way  It  needs. 

In  the  event  the  threat  of  destruction  of 
the  related  forest  resovirces  Is  imminent,  at 
the  time  of  the  application  for  a  rlght-of- 
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-ftv  the  permit  would  be  granted  Immedl- 
Vm\7  for  the  purpose  of  salvaging  the  affected 
timber  TyplcaUy  this  would  be  timber  in- 
r^ed  with  insects  or  dead  timber  which  is 
Lreatened  by  rapid  deterioration. 

The  Forest  Service  Intends  to  commence 
neirotlatlons  immediately  upon  determina- 
tion that  there  is  need  for  joint  develop- 
ment or  use  of  a  road  or  road  system.  When 
^reement  is  not  reached  within  a  reason- 
a^tlme  for  joint  development  In  a  case 
where  only  the  applicant  needs  immediate 
recess  the  Forest  Service  Intends  to 
nromptly  issue  the  permit  to  the  applicant 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  creating  the  Im- 
mediate need.  In  such  cases  the  Forest 
service  will  rely  upon  ODntlnuing  negotia- 
tions to  reach  agreement.  If  the  negotia- 
tions fall  the  United  States  will  bring  a 
timely  condemnation  action  so  that  It  too 
will  obtain  the  access  it  needs.  This  could 
be  more  or  less  than  3  years  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  In  the  case. 

When  the  application  relates  to  the  use  of 
an  existing  Forest  Service  road,  the  Forest 
Service  will,  If  the  need  exists,  grant  a  per- 
mit for  the  use  to  the  applicant  who  will 
allow  use  of  his  private  road  during  the 
course  of  negotiations.  This  would  require 
Interim  agreement  between  the  parties.  The 
procedure  has  been  used  successfully  in  a 
number  of  cases  in  the  past  and  is  a  useful 
method  of  providing  timely  access  during 
negotiations  on  frequently  complex  Issues. 
It  could  become  necessary  to  terminate  nego- 
tiations. In  this  event  a  condemnation  ac- 
tion would  normally  be  brought  by  the 
United  States.  The  circumstances  would  de. 
termine  the  duration  of  negotiations.  The 
Forest  Service  Intends  to  negotiate  for  satis- 
factory agreements  so  long  as  there  appears 
to  be  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  unless 
the  additional  needs  of  the  United  States 
require  acquisition  to  a  time  schedule  pre- 
cluding fiu^her  negotiation  effort. 

With  the  comparatively  rare  exceptions 
contemplated  by  section  212.9h  permanent 
rights-of-way  for  multiple-use  purposes  are 
needed  for  the  National  Forest  road  system. 
Where  temporary  rights  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  United  States,  the  Forest  Service  in- 
tends to  require  an  applicant  to  g;rant  such 
rights  either  for  use  of  a  road,  a  needed 
bare-land  right-of-way,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two  as  a  condition  of  the  permit  applied 
for.  When  circumstances  require  It,  the  per- 
mit may  require  the  grant  to  the  United 
States  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
When  land  descriptions  are  to  be  determined 
at  a  later  date  the  delivery  would  be  Im- 
practical until  a  reasonable  but  stated  time 
after  the  descriptions  are  completed.  How 
much  time  will  be  reasonable  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstances.  While  most  such 
temporary  arrangements  may  Involve  short 
segments  of  a  road,  they  could  under  some 
circumstances    be    applied    to    longer    roads. 

2.  Interim  payments:  As  Indicated  under 
1  above.  Interim  agreements  for  road  use 
are  Intended  to  be  used  where  circumstances 
make  them  desirable.  It  would  be  the  ob- 
jective to  have  Interim  use  taken  into  ac- 
count In  determining  value  at  the  time  of 
acquisition.  We  propose  to  value  the  roads 
as  of  the  date  of  acquisition,  whether  by 
deed  or  condemnation,  which  would  take 
into  account  depreciation  by  prior  use. 

If  negotiations  were  terminated  for  a  Joint 
road  system.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  agreements  for  road  use  would  also  be 
terminated.  However,  each  party  would  re- 
tain the  payments  that  were  due  them  and 
that  had  been  made.  Those  made  to  the 
United  States  would  have  been  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Your  next  question  Is  as  follows:  "Would 
either  termination  of  negotiations  or  Insti- 
tution of  condemnation  deprive  the  appli- 
cant of  his  right  to  use  Forest  Service  roads 


upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  of  use 
applicable  to  other  authorized  users?" 

A  categorical  answer  to  this  question  can- 
not be  made.  Generally  the  condemnation 
of  a  road  theretofore  sought  to  be  acquired 
by  agreement  would  leave  the  condemnee 
who  Is  an  appUcant  for  the  use  of  a  Forest 
Service  road  In  the  same  situation  as  other 
authorized  users.  He  would  not  be  denied 
xise  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  It  had  been 
necessary  to  acquire  his  road  by  condemna- 
tion. However,  this  assumes  road  capacity 
Is  sufficient  and  that  the  condemnation  was 
for  all  the  road  or  right-of-way  sought  from 
the  applicant.  The  Forest  Service  would 
make  every  effort  to  renew  negotiations  un- 
der the  new  conditions  so  long  as  there  were 
prospects  of  solving  any  remaining  problems. 
Again  Interim  arrangements  would  be 
sought.  If  the  need  for  them  existed. 

Part  of  the  problem  In  answering  the 
above  question  Is  that  the  Forest  Service 
may  not  be  able  for  various  reasons,  in- 
cluding shortage  of  funds,  to  condemn  for 
all  It  needs  In  a  single  action.  Thus  cir- 
cumstances could  widely  vary.  The  purpose 
of  the  Government's  efforts  would  be  to  ob- 
tain the  access  it  needs,  not  to  deny  access 
to  others. 

3.  Determination  of  values  by  the  Forest 
Service:  The  proposed  regulations  do  intend 
that  the  determination  of  fair  value  In  cases 
planned  for  negotiation  will  be  made  by  the 
Forest  Service.  We  plan  to  use  competent 
appraisers.  In  cases  in  which  real  differ- 
ences of  opinion  occur,  it  Is  intended  that 
additional  Independent  appraisals  will  gen- 
erally be  obtained,  so  that  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  available  valuation  advice. 
If  the  parties  cannot  agree,  there  would  gen- 
erally be  no  alternative  other  than  condem- 
nation by  the  Government  to  obtain  the  In- 
terests It  needs.  Just  comp>ensatlon  would 
then  be  a  matter  for  court  determination. 

The  provisions  for  access  for  salvage,  for 
interim  road  use  and  prompt  use  of  condem- 
nation herein  discussed  will  provide  remedies 
for  many  situations  which  might  otherwise 
develop  Into  appeals.  The  appeal  procedure 
is  available,  and  It  will  undoubtedly  be  used. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  condemna- 
tion is  not  subject  to  administrative  appeal 
procedures. 

4.  Geographical  limits  on  Joint  road  agree- 
ment areas;  Geographic  limits  are  set  for 
Joint  road  agreement  areas.  Your  question 
Is  understood  to  be  directed  to  the  limits  to 
which  reciprocity  conditions  will  apply.  It 
Is  intended  to  develop  guidelines  for  geo- 
graphical limits  on  the  area  In  which  tlie 
Forest  Service  may  request  roads  or  right- 
of-way  from  the  applicant  In  exchange  for 
the  applicant's  request  for  access  across  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

The  authority  to  accept  a  right-of-way  in 
exchange  for  one  needed  by  the  applicant 
could  be  an  advantage  to  both  parties,  and  It 
appeared  desirable  to  avoid  arbitrarily  set- 
ting geographic  limits.  Those  who  wish  to 
develop  access  cooperatively  will  likely  want 
no  geographic  limits.  Those  who  fear  having 
access  conditioned  upon  a  reciprocal  re- 
quirement may  wsmt  the  narrowest  possible 
geographic  limits.  It  was  anticipated  that 
review  comments  on  this  point  would  be 
helpful  in  development  of  final  regulation 
language  and  administrative  instructions 
thereunder.  As  we  understand  the  O.  &  C. 
regulations,  no  limits  are  defined  In  the 
regulations  themselves.  Rather,  the  limits 
are  set  by  the  administrators  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

The  discussion  draft  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations has  been  distributed  to  many  inter- 
ested individuals,  organizations,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  is  planned  to  review  the 
comments  received  from  circulating  the  dls- 
cxission  draft.  Following  such  review  deci- 
sions will  be  reached  regarding  further  dis- 
cussion or  meetings  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations.      Your    offer    to    meet    with    us    Is 


appreciated.  We  will  write  you  further  after 
we  have  considered  the  replies  to  the  discus- 
sion draft. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoBN  A.  Bakxr, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


ExHiBrr  4 

October  12.  1962. 
Mr    Edward  P.  Cliff 
ChieJ,  Forest  Service. 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cliff:  We  have  given  detailed 
study  to  your  August  3  proposed  discussion 
draft  of  road  regulations.  We  appreciate 
your  efforts  to  organize  the  procedures  for 
granting  access  across  national  forest  land. 

We  have  considered  replying  with  our  sug- 
gestions for  revising  the  proposed  regula- 
tions as  vkTitten;  however,  after  careful  re- 
view and  discussion  we  believe  a  better 
procedure  would  be  to  first  consider  a  state- 
ment of  basic  principles  and  then  proceed 
to  propose  revisions  of  the  draft  regulations. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  many  groups 
have  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  statement  of  basic 
principles.  In  Its  development  we  have 
examined  certain  share-cost  agreements 
vrith  tne  Forest  Service  and  also  the  right- 
of-way  policies  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  by  the  State  of 
Washington.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  thinking  of  the  Industry  group  that  has 
worked  with  the  Forest  Service  on  right-of- 
way  policies  and  legislation  for  several  years. 
Senator  Morse's  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman, 
dated  August  16.  1962,  has  also  been  helpful. 
The  attached  statement  of  principles  is  the 
result  of  our  Intensive  group  effort  to  de- 
velop a  reasonable  and  practical  approach 
to  the  problem. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  given  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  continuing  nsed  for 
access  across  Intermingled  ownerships.  We 
have  also  been  impressed  by  the  need  to  pro- 
tect existing  property  rights,  public  or  pri- 
vate. We  strongly  urge  that  any  Department 
of  Agriculture  road  regulations  be  based  upon 
these  principles  in  order  that  continuous 
and  unnecessary  controversy  may  be  avoided. 

Review  of  the  proposed  regulations  shows 
that  in  many  respects  they  do  not  measure 
up  to  these  principles.  We  believe  some  of 
the  Ideas  In  the  proposed  regulations  are  not 
well  founded  and  the  organization  makes 
them  difficult  to  understand. 

National  forest  boundaries  as  now  drawn 
embrace  large  areas  of  private  forest  lands 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  more  private  land 
than  Federal.  Many  people  own  this  private 
land,  which  is  in  all  size  tracts  and  has  a 
widely  varying  ownership  and  access  history. 
Most  commercial  forest  owners  are  trying  to 
make  their  land  yield  maximum  values  over 
the  long  term.  Tremendous  long-term  In- 
vestments have  been  made  both  on  the  pri- 
vate lands  and  on  the  intermingled  Gov- 
ernment lands. 

We  are  In  the  forefront  among  those  Insist- 
ing that  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sectire 
access  to  Federal  lands.  However,  doing  so 
by  imposing  conditions  on  access  to  private 
lands  amounts  to  confiscation  of  property. 
We  are  convinced  the  proposed  regulations 
would  bring  about  such  a  result  becatise 
they  approach  the  matter  of  access  to  Fed- 
eral land  with  complete  one-sldedness.  Pri- 
vate property  rights  would  receive  recognition 
only  where  advantageous  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. This  is  not  a  soxxnd  Government  atti- 
tude toward  the  economy. 

If  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  dated 
February  1,  1962,  is  to  be  a  basis  of  agree- 
ments for  assuring  access  to  intermingled 
lands,  then  the  Forest  Service  must  negoti- 
ate within  a  framework  that  recognizes  le- 
gitimate property  interests  and  needs.  As 
presently  drafted,  the  proposed  regulations 
are   not  supported  by  the  requirements  for 
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to  much  to  the  discretion  o<  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Titmy  fall  to  establish  standards  delin- 
eating the  exercise  of  that  discretion.  Such 
standards  must  be  clearly  established 
through  regulations  in  order  that  the  exer- 
cise of  vmst  bargaining  power  held  by  the 
Government  may  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  fair  dealing. 

PoUowlng  are  a  few  examples  of  failure 
of   reciprocity: 

The  regulations  under  121.7  would  give 
to  the  Forest  Service   unilateral  control  of 


February  n 

!!^[^*Ji2^^^'!^«.^* '*^"'*^  ^' "**'     "erulatlonstous.    We  apologlae  for  the  delay     sound,  and  mutually  beneficial  basis  f- 
Attorneraenenl  s  opinion.  m  giving  you  these  comments  but  the  ttme     such    agreement.      Accordlnitlv   1^  ^"^ 

We  beUeve  the  proposed  regulations  leave      has  been  spent  In  careful  review  and  analysU      Servlcrshould  be   guided   by  toeTcJ^ 

by   the   many   groups   that    represent    both     principles  In  addition  to  thoM  liated^!!? 

when  it  seeks  to  cooBummate  Joint  use  bJ? 
structlon.  control  and  maintenance  s^^ 
ments  governing  access  across  its  lan<ta2i 
lands  of  others  served  by  a  single  road  ■? 
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that  represent  both 
those  owning  and  managing  the  private 
lands  affected  and  those  dependent  on  the 
national  forest  lands  for  their  timber  sup- 
ply. Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  forest  in- 
dustry and  those  with  the  most  direct  in- 
terest we  respectfully  urge  that  our  attached 
statement  of  principles  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  new,  fair,  and  com- 
prehensive   road-use    regulations. 


tern: 

(a) 


The   Forest   Service   should  recoffni^ 
the  right  of  the  party  having  the  prtn^Bii 


investment  in  a  road  to  control  it. 


Coatnij 


Forsst  Serrics  had  an  interest.  There's  no 
assurance,  for  Instance,  that  this  right  of 
control  would  be  exercised  with  any  con- 
sideration of  the  need  to  operate  off-highway 
type  vehicles  on  private  roads  especially 
designed  for  that  purpose. 

Section  ai2.7(c)  similarly  Indicates  ttiat 
It  is  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  alone 
who  will  grant  \ise  of  a  cooperative  road  to 
others  upon  whatever  terms  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

In  section  312.9(a)  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  standards  which  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  must  consider  in  "giving  due 
regard  *  •  to  the  needs  of  the  owners" 
over  whose  roads  he  is  acquiring  rights  of  use. 
In  the  same  way,  section  2ia.l0(a)  pro- 
vides virtually  no  standards  indicating  the 
nature,  term  or  duration  oX  requirements 
for  access  across  private  lands  which  the 
Forest  Service  will  require  in  exchange  for 
the  right  to  cross  national  forest  lands. 

Nor  Is  there  the  slightest  Indication  In 
section  212i)(c)  or  212.8(1)  of  the  nature  of 
reservations  and  limitations  which  the  land- 
owner may  impose. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  un- 
limited discretion  given  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  is  in  section  212.8(c)  which 
requires  subjection  of  any  right  to  enter  on 
national  forest  lands  to  "rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  national  forests  and 
governing  the  road  or  trails  to  be  used." 
By  this  means  the  Forest  Service  can  take 
away  by  some  future  regulation  rights  con- 
ferred luider  present  grants.  Present  grants 
to  the  Forest  Service  are  not  subject  to  sub- 
sequent change  by  private  owners. 

These  regulations  should  impose  on  the 
FcK-est  Service  a  duty  of  exercising  its  right 
of  condemnation  where  agreement  on  values 
cannot  be  reached  within  a  reasonable  time 
as  suggested  by  Senator  Moss  for  Senators 
Magituson  and  Hatdzit  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  hearings  on  HJt. 
10495,  Jurt  9,  1900.  Instead,  however,  sec- 
tion ai2.9(c)  suggests  use  of  a  unique  rule 
of  valuation  without  sanction  or  support  In 
the  law  of  eminent  domain  and  which  wotild 
conflict  with  condemnation  procedxires  when 
used. 

Moreover,  the  Industry  is  vigorously  seek- 
ing procedure  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designed  to  afford  prompt  and 
fair  resolution  of  disputes  to  which  the 
Forest  Service  is  a  party.  Experience  with 
the  existing  appeals  procedtire  in  which  the 
F(»'est  Service  resolves  disputes  between  it- 
self and  others  has  been  so  unsatisfactory 
that  owners  of  land  within  national  forest 
boundaries  would  be  discouraged  from  even 
entering  an  appeal  where  use  of  their  private 
land  hangs  In  the  balance.  We  believe  the 
proposed  regulations  should  set  forth  a  pro- 
cedure for  resolving  road-use  disputes. 

In  many  respects  reciprocity  between  the 
Department  of  AgricultTire  and  a  private 
landowner  will  be  a  fiction  as  long  as  the 
Forest  Service  Interprets  existing  law  so  as 
to  preclude  granting  easements  across  land 
it  controls  and  to  preclude  entering  into 
binding  long-term  agreanents-  We  hope 
the  Department  will  press  for  early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  aoim  this  problem. 
We  are  appreciative  that  you  have  been 
so  thoughtful  as  to  forward  the  proposed 


prir 
proposed 


We   sug-     should  include  the  right  to  prescribe  re»JIr 

.     .^     „ .   „       ,  .,   ^       ,  ^*"*  *^**  ^  ^°°^  ^  yo"  ^*^«  analyzed  our      able  operating  rules  and  regulationji  Jn^Tr 

to  the  Forest  Service   unilateral  control   of      views  a  meeting  be  arranged  to  see  if  agree-      ing  the  creation  of  adequfte  Ind^^S*^ 
the  traffic  on  any  road  system  in  which  the      ment   can  be  reached  on   these  basic  Sin-      bond  or  otherwise,  and  ^quSng  S!?i£ 

billty  Insurance  in  amount  and  scope  eon 
sistent  with  industry  practice. 

(b)  The  parties'  respective  investment  la 
existing  roads  should  be  recognlaed. 

(c)  All  road  users  should  be  required  «« 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  road  owner  prw 
to  commencement  of  use.  Such  pcrmt 
should  contain  terms  and  conditions  ot  m. 
which  should  be  detailed  at  the  tlms  t^ 
Joint  road  agreentent  is  negotiated. 

(d)  Grante  of  right-of-way  should  be  ma- 
tual  with  respect  to  their  terms  and  coaii- 
tlons,  including  reservations,  and  with  t*. 
si>ect  to  their  duration. 

(e)  The  agreement  should  be  certain,  deft, 
nite,  and  specific  as  to: 

(i)  The  road  or  road  system  of  all  parttai 
which  each  will  have  the  right  to  use. 

(li)  The  lands  of  all  parties  from  whiefc 
forest  products  or  other  materials  may  be 
taken  out  over  the  roads  subject  to  the  agne. 
ment. 

(ill)  The  extent  to  which  overhead  cosh 
are  to  be  recognized  in  both  construction  ud 
maintenance. 

(iv)  The  procedure  to  l>e  foUowed  for  re- 
version upon  abandonment. 

( t )  Where  a  change  in  private  road  statu* 
causes  economic  loss  by  limiting  the  ub«  c( 
the  road,  the  road  owner  should  be  compen- 
sated. 

(g)  Existing  reserved  rights  of  use  sliouU 
be  protected.  Moreover,  conditions  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  a  right-of-way  agreement 
is  entered  should  not  he  subject  to  chaoge 
by  futxire  regulations. 

(h)  In  appropriate  instances,  a  road  owwr 
should  be  entitled  to  an  amount  equivalent 
to  interest  on  an  unamortized  investment 
remaining  in  a  road  system. 

(i)  Traffic  rules  shall  be  determined  bj 
mutual  agreement  subject  to  the  party  h«T- 
ing  the  greater  Investment  making  the  flntl 
decision. 

(J)  Maintenance  and  road-use  fees  col- 
lected from  purchasers  of  national  foreit 
timber  should  be  applied  to  the  roads  te 
which  collected. 

(k)  EasemenU  and  other  road-use  righti 
should  be  appurtenant  to  the  lands  served 

(1)  Road  replacement  cost  for  each  luer 
should  be  determined  at  the  time  such  umt 
first  removes  logs. 

(m)  The  amortization  share  allocated 
to  timber  volume  should  be  based  upon  the 
total  merchantable  timber  tributary  to  i 
partlciilar  road,  including  the  volume  mer- 
chantable at  the  time  the  road  was  con- 
structed and  the  volume  which  will  become 
merchantable  during  the  payout  period. 

(n)  A  party  shoiild  be  required  to  shan 
in  the  cost  of  a  Joint  road  only  to  the  extent 
it  is  constructed  to  a  standard  adequate  to 
serve  his  particular   needs. 


ciples    prior     to    redrafting     the 
regulations. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer  B.  Doyle 

Statemknt  or  Principles  for  Regulations 
Govnu«iNG  Acx^Ess  to  Private  Lands  Wtth- 
IN  THE  National  Forests 

1.  Every  landowner  or  possessor  of  interests 
in  realty  whose  property  is  so  located  as  to 
require  access  across  national  forest  lands 
to  reach  and  manage  such  property  should 
be  given  access. 

2.  Existing  access  rights  evidenced  by  such 
documents  as  "Stipulations  Governing  Exer- 
cise of  Rights  of  Ingress  and  Egress  and  by 
Special  Use  Permits"  should  be  protected. 

3.  Grants  of  access  across  national  forest 
lands  should  be  given  promptly,  for  the  pur- 
pose and  dvu-ation  requested,  and  should  be 
appurtenant   to  the   lands   served. 

4.  If  the  Forest  Service  has  authority  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  governing  access, 
such  rules  and  regulations,  including 
charges,  if  any,  should  be  certain,  definite, 
and  uniformly  applicable  to  all  users.  Main- 
tenance and  road  use  fees  collected  should 
be  expended  on  or  credited  to  the  roads  for 
which  collected. 

5.  In  those  instances  where  the  Forest 
Service  has  authority  to  place  certain  access 
roads  in  restricted  use  categories,  it  should 
announce  a  policy  for  so  doing.  National 
forest  roads,  not  restricted  to  special  uses, 
should  be  available  without  charge  to  all 
users. 

6.  Each  road  use  should  bear  only  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  road  costs. 

7.  Disagreement  over  operating  problems 
should  he  settled  by  an  appeals  procedure 
such  as  that  requested  in  the  August  9,  1962, 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
lumber  Industry  four-point  program. 

8.  Where  the  Forest  Service  seeks  to  condi- 
tion access  to  private  land  on  the  grant  of  a 
reciprocal  right  from  an  applicant  for  access, 
such  right  shall  be  limited  to  the  same  road 
system  for  which  the  applicant  seeks  rights, 
to  substantially  similar  values,  to  like  prop- 
erty Interests,  and  to  a  like  term. 

9.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
whether  value  of  the  right  being  sought  by 
the  Forest  Service  is  reciprocal,  the  Forest 
Service  should  within  a  reasonable  time  exer- 
cise its  right  of  eminent  domain  to  deter- 
mine the  true  value. 

10.  Where  requested,  temporary  access 
should  be  granted  during  negotiations  for  a 
Joint  road  system.  Investments  made  under 
such  temiwrary  rights  should  be  protected, 
and  the  road  owner  should  be  com(>ensated 
for  temporary  use  of  the  road. 

11.  The  Forest  Service  should  acquire  only 
temporary  or  periodic  use  access  rights  where 
adequate  to  meet  national  forest  manage- 
ment objectives. 

12.  The  Forest  Service  should  recognize 
that  there  are  Instances  when  negotiated 
road  agreements  between  itself  and  other 
parties  will  t)etter  satisfy  all  parties'  access 
requirements.  The  Forest  Service  should 
also  recognize  the   need  to  provide  a  fair. 


Exhibit  5 

XJJ8.  Senate. 
CoMMrTTEt:  ON  Forxign  Relations, 

October  2.  IMi. 
Mr.  MoBTiMca  B.  Dotlc, 

Executitie    Vice   President.   National   Lumktt 

Manufacturers  Association,  Washingtom, 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dotle:  I  am  forwarding  to  you 

a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary 


r  A«rlctUture  Baker,  responding  to  my  re- 
.--Tof  August  16  for  clarification  of  the 

SStments  discussion  draft  of  the  right- 
f-way  regulations  circulated  on  August  8 

"chief  Forester  Cliff. 
T  reoret  the  delay  in  making  this  avaUable, 

but  I  trust  that  the  Secretary's  answer  wlU 

'''pi^  feel  free  to  conUct  my  office  when 
you  have  bs  l  an  opportunity  to  review  this 

in-terlal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morse. 


Exhibit  6 
National  Lumber 
MANUFACTuaxRS  Association, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  16, 1962. 
To     Forest   Management  Conamittee,  Forest 
Advisory   Committee,  right-of-way  par- 
ticlpanU,  federated  associations, 
sublecf  Industry  response  to  Forest  Service 
proposed  regulations  covering  access  to 
private  lands  within  naUonal  forests  and 
covering  fees  to  be  charged  for  use  of 
Federal  roads. 
On  August  3.  the  Forest  Service  released 
uroDOsed   road  use   and   access   regulaUons 
for    comment.      After    numerous    industry 
(troups  and  landowners   analyzed   the   draft 
It  was  decided   that   the   basic   premise   for 
the  proposed  regulation  was  in  error  in  not 
recognizing  landowners'  access  rights.     The 
attached  letter  to  the  U  .8.  Forest  Service  ex- 
plains   the    detailed    objections.     Also    at- 
tached is  a  statement  of  principles  prepared 
by    industry    groups    on    which    regulations 
should    be    based.      The    letter    suggesU    a 
meeting  between  the  industry  and  the  Forest 
Service  following  analyses  of  the  principles 
prior  to  redrafUng  the  proposed  regulations. 
Also  attached   is  a  Department  of   Agri- 
culture response   to   Senator  Morse's  letter 
to  the  Secretary  asking  for  clarification  of 
the  proposed  regulations.    This  letter  means 
that  access   could    be    denied    a    landowner 
until  he  accepts  Forest  Service  determina- 
tion of  the  value  of  his  property  that  the 
Forest  Service  seeks  to  acquire. 

Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr., 

Chief  Forester. 

Exhibit  7 
National  Lumber 

MANurACTUXEES  ASSOCIATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  25, 1962. 
Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Courthouse, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Senaxor  Morse:  I  have  delayed  re- 
sponding to  your  October  2,  1962,  letter  and 
the  attached  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
swer to  your  request  for  clarification  of  the 
discussion  draft  of  right-of-way  regulations 
until  we  could  better  determine  what  was 
going  to  be  done  on  regulations  under  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion. 

Your  letter  was  most  helpful  to  the  in- 
dustry in  preparing  comments  on  the  pro- 
p>06ed   regulations. 

While  1  had  hoped  my  interpretation  was 
not  correct,  it  has  now  been  confirmed  that 
under  item  1  of  yovir  answer,  a  landowner 
would  have  to  accept  Forest  Service  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  his  property  sought 
by  the  Government  in  order  to  get  access  to 
his  land  across  the  Government  land.  It 
seems  to  us  that  if  the  Forest  Service  has 
the  power  to  delay  access  until  an  owner 
In  desperation  Is  willing  to  surrender  his 
property  at  Forest  Service  valuations,  prop- 
erty confiscation  will  be  stayed  only  by  For- 
est Service  benevolence.  The  adoption  of 
£uch  a  "comply  or  die"  p>olicy  is  inimical  to 
either  economic  growth  or  sound  resource 
management. 

Actually  I'm  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
Forest  Service  seeks  this  unnecessary  p>ower 
which  will  certainly  lead  to  widespread  irri- 
tation, fear,  and  distrust. 


Now,  at  this  crucial  time  when  we  most 
need  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  tim- 
ber-based economies,  we  have  another  dis- 
turbing development  on  this  issue. 

On  October  23.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  regulation,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached,  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
highly  irregular  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  replies  from  the  discussion  draft 
of  the  proposed  regulations  were  due  by 
October  15,  and  many  groups  worked  to  give 
the  Forest  Service  sincere  and  valuable  help. 
This  much  different  regulation  was  pub- 
lUhed  in  the  Register  on  October  23,  and 
breaks  faith  with  all  those  asked  to  assist 
in  drawing  up  fair  regulations. 

(b)  A  large  pfwt  of  your  State  and  Wash- 
ington and  California  now  have  an  emer- 
gency access  problem  due  to  the  recent  dis- 
astrous blowdown.  A  power  grab  at  this  time 
to  force  acquiescence  to  Forest  Service  evalu- 
ations will  not  only  deter  salvage  efforts  but 
win  also  create  a  bitterness  that  will  be 
difficult  to  overcome. 

(c)  The  local  forester  on  the  ground  will 
not  know  what  he  should  or  shouldn't  do. 
He  won't  have  rules  for  determining  how 
much  he  should  extract  from  each  land- 
owner in  exchange  for  granting  access.  The 
absence  of  definitive  guidelines  is  apparent  in 
this  new  regulation. 

(d)  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  improper 
method  of  rulemaking  Especially  when 
fundamental  property  values  are  in  Jeopardy. 

I  hesitate  to  write  you  during  your  cam- 
paign, but  knowing  of  your  keen  interest  in 
this  issue,  I  felt  you  would  want  to  know 
of  this.  Perhaps  we  can  discuss  this  after 
the  election.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  have 
a  suggestion  as  to  what  we  might  do,  I  would 
appreciate  having  it. 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer  B.  Dotle. 


Title  36 — Parks,  Forests,  Ai!n>  Memorials 

CHAPTER    n forest    SERVICE,     DEPARTMENT    Or 

AGRICULTURE 

Part  212 — Administration  of  the  forest  de- 
velopment transportation  system 

Cooperative  Road  Programs 
Part  212  is  tonended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing section: 

"Section  212.7.  Cooperative  road  programs: 
The  Chief,  Forest  Service,  is  authorized  to 
continue  cooperative  road  programs  deal- 
ing with  rights  to  cross  intermingled  private 
and  National  Forest  lands  and  arrangements 
under  such  programs  to  the  fullest  extent 
consistent  with  the  Attorney  General's  opin- 
ion of  February  1,  1962  (42  Op.  No.  7),  and 
where: 

"(a)  A  cooperative  agreement  with  im- 
plementing arrangements  has  been  or  is  en- 
tered into  under  such  a  program,  pursuant 
to  which  there  Is  provision  for  the  granting 
of  an  easement,  easements  or  i>ermlts  for 
construction,  reconstruction,  improvement, 
maintenance  or  use  of  a  road  or  road  system 
over  lands  in  Intermingled  private  and  Fed- 
eral ownership; 

"(b)  The  cooperator  has  granted  or  ten- 
dered to  the  United  States  an  easement,  ease- 
ments or  permits  in  acceptable  form  and 
other  reciprocal  benefits  in  furtherance  of 
and  required  to  implement  the  agreement; 

"(c)  Stipulations  have  been  or  are  en- 
tered into  between  the  cooperator  and  this 
Department  through  the  Forest  Service  de- 
signed to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  road 
or  road  system,  and  any  special  stipulations 
if  there  are  other  affected  Federal  agencies, 
to  cover  the  management  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  and  to  implement  the  At- 
torney General's  opinion  of  February  1,  1963: 

"(d)  The  cooperator  has  submitted  or  sub- 
mits an  application  in  approved  form  for 
the  approval  or  granting  of  a  right-of-way 
by  i>ermit  or  in  the  nature  of  a  nonexclusive 


easement  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  3. 
1899  (30  Stat.  1238;  16  UJB.C.  636),  and  the 
applicable  regulations  of  the  DefMutznent  of 
the  Interior  (43  CFJt.  subparts  A  and  F  of 
part  244,  except  sees.  244S  and  244.10) :  and 

"(e)  It  is  determined  by  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service  that  the  granting  of  such  a  right-of- 
way  over  National  Forest  land  and  payment, 
when  found  appropriate,  of  a  supplemental 
monetary  consideration  Is  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  appropriate  reciprocal  rights  over 
the  private  land  of  the  applicant." 

The  Chief,  Forest  Service,  may  accept  the 
easement  or  permit,  approve  the  application 
and  payment  of  any  supplemental  considera- 
tion, and  authorize  the  granting  of  the  per- 
mit or  transmit  the  application  to  the  officer 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  authorized 
to  approve  and  grant  such  a  right-of-way. 

The  Chief,  Forest  Service,  shall  issue  appro- 
priate directives  and  instructions  to  supple- 
ment and  implement  this  regulation. 

Regulation  U-14  (36  0^11.251.6)  Is  super- 
seded insofar  as  it  conflicts  with  the  above. 

Etone  at  Washington,  D.C..  this  18th  day 
of  October  1962. 

[SEAL]  J.  A.  Bakes, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

(PR.    Doc     62-10592;    Filed,    Oct.    22,    1962; 
8:52  ajn.) 

Exhibit  8 

October  29, 1962. 
Mr.  John  A.  Bakes. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C., 

Dear  Mr.  Bakkr:  I  am  transmitting  for 
your  comment  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 26  from  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  along  with  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  October  2  to  that  Association  and 
an  internal  memorandum  of  October  16. 

I  am  not  including  in  the  transmittal  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  me  of  September  20, 
nor  am  I  including  the  NLMA's  letter  of 
October  12  to  Mr.  Cliff,  since  you  already 
have  it. 

Mr.  Doyle,  in  his  October  28  letter,  raises 
four  objections  to  yotir  action  of  October  23 
issuing  regiilations  published  In  Federal 
Register  in  the  administration  of  the  forest 
development  transportation  system. 

I  would  like  your  analysis  and  response  to 
the  four  points  raised  by  Mr.  Doyle  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Morse. 

Exhibtt  9 
Department  of  Agrxcclturk, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  your  letter  of 
October  29  you  ask  for  my  comments  on  a 
letter  of  October  25  from  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association  to  you.  The 
letter  questions  a  regulation  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  October  23  dealing  with 
cooperative  road  asi>ects  of  access  to  the 
national  forests. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  at  the  request  of 
the  association,  met  with  the  Forest  Service 
on  November  9  to  discuss  the  same  subject. 
Simultaneously  the  association  sent  the  De- 
partment a  telegram,  copy  attached. 

Mr.  Robert  Wolf  attended  the  November  9 
meeting.  His  participation  was  helpful  and 
is  appreciated.  He  may  report  to  you  on  that 
meeting.  In  view  of  the  several  concurrent 
or  related  actions  Involved  I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable to  attach  hereto  our  reply  to  the  No- 
vember 9  wire. 

The  purpose  of  the  October  23  regulation 
is  to  facilitate  the  continuance  of  efforts  to 
arrive  at  and  carry  out  cooperative  road 
agreements.     Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
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Attorney  General's  opinion,  the  Forest  Serr- 
ice  and  a  number  of  prlrate  road  owners 
were  entering  Into  cooperatlre  road  agree> 
ments  based  upon  the  prtnclples  of  reciproc- 
ity and  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
m  any  way  required  to  do  so.     When  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  was  Issued  and 
we  embarked  upon  the  preparation  of  regu- 
lations. It  was  necessary  for  a  short  time  to 
hold  OB  action  in  situations  where  the  For- 
est Service  and  private  landowners  were  ac- 
txiaUy  in  agreement  as  to  how  to  proceed. 
However,  as  soon  as  tentative  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  proce- 
dure was  reached  negotiations  were  resumed 
with   the  objective  of  making   progress  in 
developing  access  in  a  nvmiber  of  areas  where 
action  was  rngent.    I  felt  that  it  would  be 
unfair   to   delay   actions    required   to   carry 
out   the  road   agreements  these  people  had 
entered  into  or  desired  to  enter  into  and  it 
was  for  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  that  the 
regxUatlon  issued  on  October  23  was  promul- 
gated. 

In  answer  to  the  four  points  raised  by  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
I  would  then  point  out  the  following: 

(a)  The  Department  appreciates  the  many 
comments  that  have  been  received  on  the 
discussion  draft  of  the  proposed  regiilations. 
These  regulations  have  not  yet  reached  a 
final  draft  state.  The  comments  will  be 
given  f\iU  consideration  in  the  development 
Of  the  final  road  and  right-of-way  regula- 
tions implementing  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  the  regulations  puUlshed 
October  23  deals  with  a  noncontroverslal 
aspect  of  the  access  program,  i.e..  voluntary 
cooperative  agreements. 

(b)  To  the  question  that  there  Is  an  emer- 
gency access  problem  created  by  the  recent 
blowdown  of  timber  in  the  northwest,  the 
October  33  regulation  probably  will  facilitate 
working  out  cooperative  salvage  efforts  be- 
tween the  industry  and  the  Forest  Service 
in  some  situations.  However,  other  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  access  for  blow- 
down  removal. 

(c)  Tlie  new  regulation  deals  only  with 
voliintary  cooperative  arrangements  to  meet 
mutual  access  needs.  These  are  under  {Man- 
ciples and  policies  previously  followed  in 
working  out  such  agrecsnents  and  generally 
understood  by  the  oooperators. 

(d)  The  procedure  adopted  is  a  proper 
method  of  rulenuUcing.  It  does  not  in  any 
way.  as  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  letter  implies.  Jeopardize  funda- 
mental property  values. 

In  my  letter  of  September  20  to  you,  in 
the  first  section  dealing  with  provisions  for 
immediate  access  to  timber.  I  pointed  out  at 
some  length  the  policy  that  the  Department 
intends  to  follow.  I  can  only  repeat  again 
what  was  said  then.  i.e..  "In  the  event  the 
threat  of  destruction  of  the  related  forest 
reaouroes  is  imminent,  at  th«  time  of  the 
»ppUcaticm  of  a  right-of-way,  the  permit 
would  be  granted  immediately  for  the  pur- 
pose of  salvaging  the  affected  timber.  Typl- 
caUy,  this  would  be  tlmbw-  Infested  with 
insects  or  dead  timber  which  is  threatened 
with  rapid  deterloriatlon."  In  light  of  these 
circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation Is  quite  well  Informed  as  to  the  in- 
tent and  purposes  of  the  regulation  Issued 
on  October  23,  1062. 1  cannot  agree  that  the 
action  taken  produces  either  the  effect  or 
the  result  set  forth  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Z  can  assure  yon  that  in  the  process  at 
developing  the  taroadsr  regtilations  I  intend 
to  adhere  to  the  procedxu-e  I  outlined  to  yov 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  my  tetter  of  Sep- 
tember  ao.  ,  w-j. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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novkmbek  2. 1962. 
Hon  John  A.  Cxavxa.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  Interior,  j 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

DiAB  Ms.  SKcasTART:  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of  my  long  and  active  interest  in 
access  to  public  forest  lands.  On  October 
26.  the  National  Lumber  Manxifacturers  As- 
sociation transmitted  to  me  the  attached 
material.  I  am  particularly  Interested  In  an 
evaluation  of  the  12  points  In  the  statement 
of  principles  for  regulations  governing  ac- 
cess to  private  lands  within  the  national 
forests  which  Is  attached  to  the  NLMA's  let- 
ter to  B4r.  Edward  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  dated  October  12. 

Would  you  prepare  for  me  a  concUe  and 
detaUed  summary  which  describes  how  each 
of  these  principles  Is  treated  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
access  to  the  Oregon  tuid  California  lands? 
On  each  point.  I  would  like  to  have  attached, 
or  appropriately  shown,  the  text  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  regulations 
which  treats  each  point  and  subpoint.  as 
well  as  your  sUtement,  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior  has 
handled  these  principles. 

If  the  principle  Is  not  embodied  In  the 
Department's  regulaUons,  It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  me  if  I  could  have  a  statement 
indicating  why  It  Is  not  Included. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  matter. 
I  would  appreciate  it  If  I  could  have  your 
reply  as  soon  as  convenient.  Also,  would  you 
kindly  send  a  copy  of  your  reply  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Baker? 

With  appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  fine 
work  in  Portland  this  week. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse. 


February  ^ 
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November  2,   1962. 
Mr.  John  A.  Bakex, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricvlture, 
Department  of  Agriculture,    j 
Washington.  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Ma.  Bakzr:  with  reference  to  the 
material  submitted  to  me  on  access  to  na- 
tional forests  by  the  National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers Association  which  I  have  trans- 
mitted to  you  tmder  date  of  October  29, 
dealing  with  another  facet  of  the  matter,  I 
am  forwarding  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  InterlcM-  Carver.  I  am 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  furnish 
you  with  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  me. 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Morse. 


ExBiarr  12 
VS.  Dbparticknt  or  the  Intesior, 

Ofnca  or  the  8«cr«tart, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  25. 1963 
Hon.  Watnk  Morsz,  , 

UJS.  Senate.  j 

WaahiTigton.  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  2,  1962  In  which 
you  request  a  summary  as  to  how  the  Ore- 
gon and  CaUfomla  Hght-of-way  regulations 
treat  the  12  points  In  the  Statement  of 
Principles  for  Regulations  Governing  Access 
to  Private  Lands  Within  the  National  Forests 
wnich  was  attached  to  a  letter  dated  October 
12,  1962,  from  the  National  Lxmiber  Manu- 
facturer's Association  to  Mr.  Bdward  Cliff. 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  You  ask  that 
we  attach  or  appropriately  show  the  text 
Of  the  Oregon  and  California  right-of-way 
regulation  which  treate  with  each  of  the 
points  or  subpolnts  as  well  as  our  statement 
as  to  how  this  Department  handles  these 
principles. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  observe  that  the  Ore- 
gon and  California  right-of-way  regulations 


have  been  developed  over  a  period  of  . 
to  deal  with  the  management  of  a^Zil^ 
portion  of  the   lands  admlnlsterej  bv^ 
Department.     It  would  not  be  proner  f  J^ 
to  suggest  that  these  regulations  woum  I? 
adequate  to  meet  circumstances  invS  ^ 
the  management  of  all  national  forest  i!!^i" 
The    scope    of    the    right-of-way    nLt^ 
confronting  the  Forest  Service  mavtl  , 
different.     However,   to   the   extent  our  -^ 
perience   can   be   helpful    In   evaluating  t^' 
statement   of  principles,  we  are  pleasL  . 
record  It.  F'casea  to 

For  convenience  and  ready  reference  « 
are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Oregon  .!! 
California  right-of-way  regulations  as  ti« 
appeared  In  the  Federal  Register  on  Der.,!^ 
ber  23,  1954.  This  copy  Includes  all^  t^I 
amendments  to  the  regulations  that  wlr! 
made  prior  to  December  23,  1954  Also  !? 
tached  are  circulars  1964,  2038,  and  aoio 
which  show  all  of  the  amendmenu  that  h*.! 
been  made  to  the  regulations  since  Dec-m 
ber  M.  1954.  We  will  quote  each  prlneSe 
in  the  order  listed  In  the  Statement  of 
Principles  and  then  describe  how  the  prlnc' 
pies  Is  treated  In  the  Oregon  and  CalUornla 
right-of-way  regulations  or  Is  otherwiJ 
handled  by  this  Department. 

"1.  Every   landowner   or   possessor   of  in 
terests  in  realty  whose  property  Is  so  located 
as   to  require   access  across   national  forwt 
lands  to  reach  and  manage  such  prooertT 
should  be  given  access."  >-    t^  "j 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Oregon  and 
California  right-of-way  regulations  it  wu 
the  practice  of  this  Department  to  grant  s 
right-of-way  across  Oregon  and  CallfornU 
lands  upon  request  of  the  owner  of  the  inter- 
mingled  land.  This  practice  was  changed 
upon  the  promulgation  of  the  Oregon  and 
California  right-of-way  regulations  on  AprU 
5,  1950.  Since  that  time  It  has  been  tht 
practice  of  this  Department  to  require  a 
reciprocal  grant  from  the  owner  of  inter- 
mingled land  if  such  a  recli»-ocal  grant  1b 
necessary  for  the  management  of  Oregon 
and  California  lands.  Section  llS.lSSid)  and 
section  115.162  of  the  Oregon  and  California 
right-of-way  regulations  set  forth  the  rules 
which  govern  thU  requirement.  Although 
access  acroes  Oregon  and  California  land  may 
be  conditioned  upon  a  reciprocal  grant  no 
intermingled  landowner  Is  denied  access  to 
his  own  land. 

"2.  Existing  access  rlghte  evidenced  by 
such  documents  as  stipulations  governing  ex- 
ercise of  rights  of  Ingress  and  egress  and  by 
special  use  permits  should  be  protected." 

This  Department  has  not  granted  access 
rights  across  Oregon  and  California  lands 
by  such  documents  as  stipulations  governing 
exercise  of  rights  of  Ingress  and  egrees  or  by 
special  use  permits  and,  therefore,  this  prin- 
ciple was  not  treated  in  the  Oregon  and 
California  right-of-way  regulations. 

"3.  Grants  of  access  across  national  forest 
lands  should  be  given  promptly,  for  the  pur- 
pose and  duration  requested,  and  should  be 
appurtenant  to  the  lands  served." 

This  principle  is  partially  treated  In  sec- 
tion 115.184  of  the  Oregon  and  California 
right-of-way  regulations  where  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  the  term  ot  the  right-of-way  per- 
mit "will  normally  be  coincident  with  the 
probable  period  of  use  for  the  removal  of 
forest  products  by  the  permittee  and  any 
successor  In  Interest  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  right-of-way  requested." 

There  Is  no  requirement  In  the  Oregon  and 
California  right-of-way  regulations  which 
provides  that  the  right-of-way  permit  should 
be  granted  promptly  or  that  the  right-of-way 
should  be  appurtenant  to  the  land  served. 
It  Is  the  practice  of  this  Department  to 
grant  a  right-of-way  across  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia lands  as  promptly  as  circumstances 
wUl  permit.  There  have  been  Instances 
where  the  area  under  negotiation  has  cov- 
ered several  townships  and  it  is  obviously  a 
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♦Une-oons\unlng  Job  to  perform  the  neces- 
— ry  fleldwork  concerning  the  value  and 
ownership  of  existing  roads  and  to  agree 
on  the  many  terms  and  conditions  with  re- 
gpect  to  the  location,  specifications,  malnte- 
xiance  and  use  of  roads  to  be  constructed  in 
the  future.  Excessive  delay,  however,  can  be 
avoided  by  granting  a  short-term  permit 
under  section  115.155(h) .  This  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  the  operator  to  have  access  while 
the  details  of  the  reciprocal  agreement  are 
being  negotiated. 

If  It  Is  Intended  that  a  grant  of  an  ease- 
ment amounting  to  a  title  Interest  In  land 
shall  be  appurtenant  to  the  land  served  by 
such  easement  in  a  way  that  title  to  the 
land  served  shall  always  carry  with  it  title  to 
the  easement,  this  situation  does  not  arise 
In  Oregon  and  California  land.  Section 
115.157  of  the  Oregon  and  California  regula- 
tions provides  that  a  right-of-way  permit 
across  Oregon  and  California  lands  Is  a  non- 
exclusive license,  even  though  In  perpetuity, 
and  not  a  title  Interest  In  land. 

"4.  If  the  Forest  Service  has  authority  to 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  governing  access, 
such  rules  and  regulations.  Including 
charges.  If  any,  should  be  certain,  definite, 
and  uniformly  applicable  to  all  users.  Main- 
tenance and  road  use  fees  collected  should 
be  expended  on  or  credited  to  the  roads  for 
which  collected." 

The  Oregon  and  California  right-of-way 
regulations  do  not  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  issue  rules  and  reg\ila- 
tlons  governing  access  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia lands.  This  authority  is  retained  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  115  171  specifies  the  charges  that 
must  be  collected  for  the  use  of  Oregon  and 
California  roads  and  rights-of-way.  Section 
115  174  sets  forth  the  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  maintenance  and  other  similar  mat- 
ters. These  sections  are  uniformly  appli- 
cable to  all  private  timber  haulers.  Section 
115  171  and  section  115.174  were  amended  in 
1956  and  1960  as  Indicated  by  the  enclosed 
circulars  Noe.  1954,  2038,  and  2049. 

The  Oregon  and  California  right-of-way 
regulations  do  not  require  that  maintenance 
and  road  use  fees  be  expended  or  credited 
to  the  roads  for  which  the  fees  were  col- 
lected. It  Is  our  practice,  however,  to  credit 
road  use  fees  to  the  road  or  road  system  for 
which  they  are  collected.  This  Is  not  always 
true  with  respect  to  maintenance  fees. 
Maintenance  of  the  major  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia road  systems  Is  carried  on  by  crews  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Each  crew  has 
a  series  of  roads  within  a  maintenance  unit 
to  keep  in  repair.  The  expenses  of  these 
crews,  together  with  the  material  purchased 
for  necessary  maintenance,  are  charged  to 
that  particular  series  of  roads  within  the 
maintenance  unit  and  are  collected  from  the 
users  of  such  roads  on  a  rate  per  thousand 
per  mile  which  Is  adequate  to  recover  the 
maintenance  expenses.  An  arrangement 
whereby  the  naalntenance  fees  must  be  col- 
lected and  expended  on  precisely  the  same 
road  would  be  difficult  to  administer  ana 
greatly  Increase  overhead  expenses  In  that  It 
would  require  a  separate  accounting  arrange- 
ment for  each  road  or  segment  of  road  that 
Is  being  used  by  each  log  hauler  within  the 
maintenance  unit. 

"5.  In  those  Instances  where  the  Forest 
Service  has  authority  to  place  certain  access 
roads  In  restricted  use  categories.  It  should 
announce  a  policy  for  so  doing.  National 
forest  roads,  not  restricted  to  special  uses, 
should  be  available  without  charge  to  all 
users." 

The  Oregon  and  California  right-of-way 
regulations  do  not  authorl2«  the  classifica- 
tion of  roads  for  sp>eclal  uses.  There  are  no 
special  use  rotkU  or  special  service  roads  ad- 
ministered by  this  Department  In  the  Oregon 
and  California  area.  Charges  for  use  of  roads 
by  a  private  timber  operator  In  the  Oregon 
and  California  area  administered  by  this  De- 
partment are  governed  by  section  115.171. 


"6.  Each  road  use  should  bear  only  Its 
proportionate  share  of  road  costs." 

The  present  section  115.171(b)  contem- 
plates that  the  road  costs  will  be  amortized 
on  the  basis  that  each  timber  owner  who  uses 
the  road  will  pay  his  proportionate  share  of 
the  road  costs.  For  example.  If  company  A 
owns  25  percent  of  the  timber  tributary  to  a 
road  and  the  road  costs  amount  to  tl  million, 
company  A's  proportionate  share  of  the  road 
costs  would  be  $250,000.  We  are  presently 
considering  amending  section  115.171(b)  to 
take  into  account  other  uses  when  we  deter- 
mine a  timber  owner's  proportionate  share  of 
the  road  costs.  This  amendment  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  under  proposed 
rtilcmaking  In  the  near  future. 

■7  Disagreement  over  operating  problems 
should  be  settled  by  an  appeals  procedure 
such  as  that  requested  In  the  August  9.  1962. 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
lumber  industry  four-point  program." 

Section  115.179  of  the  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia right-of-way  regulations  authorizes  an 
appeal  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Since  the  regulations  were  promul- 
gated In  1950  there  have  been  12  appeals  to 
the  Director  and  3  appeals  from  the  Director 
to  the  Secretary.  There  are  no  appeals  pend- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Because  of  the  con- 
centrated geographical  area  covered,  our  ex- 
perience thus  far  would  Indicate  that  the 
operating  problems  resulting  from  the  Ore- 
gon and  California  right-of-way  regulations 
can  be  resolved  fairly  and  promptly  without 
the  establishment  of  the  appeals  procedure 
that  was  suggested  In  the  August  9,  1962, 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
appeals  procedure  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trial  board  within  each  Forest 
Service  region  to  hear  disputes  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  operators,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  review  board  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  to  hear  appeals  from  the  trial 
boards. 

"8.  Where  the  Forest  Service  seeks  to  con- 
dition access  to  private  land  on  the  grant 
of  a  reciprocal  right  from  an  applicant  for 
access,  such  right  shall  be  limited  to  the 
same  road  system  for  which  the  applicant 
seeks  rights,  to  substantially  similar  values, 
to  like  property  interests,  and  to  a  like 
term." 

This  principle  Is  partially  treated  In  sec- 
tions 115.162  and  115.184  of  the  Oregon  and 
California  right-of-way  regulations.  Sec- 
tion 115.162(b)  authorizes  the  obtaining  of 
recrlprocal  rights  in  any  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia area  where  access  Is  being  unreason- 
ably denied  by  the  applicant  for  a  right-of- 
way  across  Oregon  and  California  lands.  In 
other  words,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment may  require  reciprocal  rights  In  a 
drainage  other  than  the  drainage  of  which 
the  applicant  has  requested  a  right-of-way 
across  Oregon  and  California  lands.  This 
authority,  however,  has  never  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Bureau.  The  negotiation  of 
a  reciprocal  right-of-way  and  road  use  agree- 
ment for  only  one  drainage  Is  ordinarily  very 
complex  and  time-consuming  and  It  would 
only  compovmd  the  problems  to  tie  an  agree- 
ment In  one  drainage  to  an  agreement  In  a 
different  drainage.  Moreover,  the  Bureau 
may  Initiate  condemnation  proceedings  In 
those  Instances  where  a  landowner  unrea- 
sonably denies  access  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia lands. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia right-of-way  regulations  which  re- 
stricts the  obtaining  of  reciprocal  rights  "to 
substantially  similar  values,  to  like  property 
Interests,  and  to  a  like  term."  It  has  been 
our  practice  to  exchange  bare  rights-of- 
way  without  regard  to  value  or  length.  Road 
use  rights,  however,  are  exchanged  on  the 
basis  of  equal  use  value  In  accordance  with 
the  last  proviso  of  section  115.171(b) .  (Cir- 
cular 1954.)  In  most  instances  the  road  use 
values  In  a  particular  drainage  will  not  be 


equal  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  parties 
must  agree  to  pay  the  other  party  »  specified 
amount  of  money  to  take  care  of  the  balance. 
The  type  of  property  interest  that  is 
granted  across  Oregon  and  Oallfomla  lands 
Is  treated  In  section  116.157.  This  section 
provides  that  a  right-of-way  permit  across 
Oregon  and  California  lands  is  a  nonexclu- 
sive license  and  not  an  easement.  However, 
the  permit  is  for  a  specified  period  of  time 
and  can  only  be  terminated  for  the  reasons 
set   forth   in   section    115.176. 

The  permit  therefore  creates  certain  con- 
tractual rights  which  are  similar  to  the 
rights  which  the  Bureau  obtains  from  the 
applicant. 

The  term  of  the  reciprocal  rights  Is 
treated  in  section  115.164  ot  the  regulatloiu. 
It  specifies  that  the  term  "will  normally  be 
coincident  with  the  probable  period  of  use 
for  the  removal  of  forest  products."  It  has 
been  our  practice  In  recent  years,  however. 
to  enter  Into  reciprocal  right-of-way  and  road 
use  agreements  on  a  perpetual  basis  since  the 
Oregon  and  California  lands  are  managed 
under  a  perpetual  sustained  yield  program 
"9.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
whether  value  of  the  right  being  sought  by 
the  Forest  Service  Is  reciprocal,  the  Forest 
Service  should  within  a  reasonable  time  exer- 
cise its  right  of  eminent  domain  to  determine 
the  true  value." 

The  Oregon  and  California  right-of-way 
regulations  do  not  Incorporate  this  principle. 
Our  exp>erience  Indicates  that  this  principle 
Is  not  necessary  In  order  to  resolve  any  dis- 
agreement as  to  value.  Since  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  regulations  in  1950  there  have 
been  202  reciprocal  agreements  entered  Into 
which  Involved  the  determination  of  road 
values.  Thus  far  no  appeals  have  been  taken 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concerning  values  that  have  been  placed  on 
roads  over  which  the  Bureau  was  seeking  to 
obtain  reciprocal  rights.  One  of  the  meth- 
ods that  the  Bureau  has  used  to  avoid  dis- 
agreements of  this  t3rp«  Is  to  request  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  make  the  value 
determination  on  the  more  expensive  private 
roads. 

"10.  Where  requested,  temporary  access 
should  be  granted  during  negotiations  for  a 
Joint  road  system.  Investments  made  under 
such  temporary  rights  should  be  protected, 
and  the  road  owner  should  be  compensated 
for  temporary  use  of  the  road." 

This  principle  Is  treated  In  section  115 
155(h)  of  the  Oregon  and  California  right- 
of-way  regulations.  Short-term  access  is 
sometimes  requested  by  the  owner  of  the 
Intermingled  lands  where  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  reciprocal  right-of-way  and 
road  use  agreement  cannot  be  readily  nego- 
tiated. Such  requests  are  granted  under  the 
authority  contained  in  section  115.155(h). 
When  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  re- 
ciprocal right-of-way  and  road  use  agree- 
ment are  finally  agreed  upon,  the  invest- 
ments that  were  made  under  the  short-term 
grant  are  recognized.  A  road  owner  is  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  any  use  of  his 
road.  Including  temporary  use,  under  sec- 
tions 115.166  and  115.167,  unless,  of  course. 
the  parties  have  agreed  on  an  exchange  of 
road  xise  under  the  last  proviso  of  section 
115.171(b).    (circular   1954). 

"11.  The  Forest  Service  should  acquire 
only  temporary  or  periodic  use  access  rights 
where  adequate  to  meet  national  forest  man- 
agement objectives." 

This  principle  Is  partially  treated  In  sec- 
tion 115.164  of  the  Oregon  and  California 
right-of-way  regulations  where  It  is  stated 
that  "•  •  •  the  duration  of  such  rights  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  will  normally  be 
coincident  with  the  probable  period  of  use 
for  the  removal  of  forest  products,  by  the 
United  States  and  Its  existing  and  prospec- 
tive licensees,  of  such  roads,  rights-of-way. 
and  lands." 
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It  has  been  o\ir  practice  In  recent  years  to 
enter  Into  reciprocal  right-of-way  or  road 
use  agreements  on  a  perpetual  basis  because 
the  Oregon  and  Callfomla  lands  are  being 
managed  under  a  perpetual  svistalned  yield 
program. 

Principle  nimibered  12  Is  divided  into  14 
points  which  are  Identified  by  the  ^  letters 
(a)  through  (n).  We  will  first  quote  and 
dlscixsa  principle  12  and  point  (a)  and  later 
quote  and  discuss  the  remaining  points  in 
the   order   listed. 

"12.  The  Forest  Service  should  recognize 
that  there  are  Instances  when  negotiated 
road  agreements  between  itself  and  other 
parties  will  better  satisfy  all  parties'  access  re- 
quirements. The  Forest  Service  should  also 
recognize  the  need  to  provide  a  fair,  sound, 
and  mutually  beneficial  basis  for  any  such 
agreement.  Accordingly,  the  Forest  Service 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  principles 
in  addition  to  those  listed  above  when  it 
seeks  to  consiunmate  Joint  use,  construction, 
control  and  maintenance  agreements  govern- 
ing access  across  its  lands  and  lands  of  others 
served  by  a  single  road  system: 

"(a)  The  Forest  Service  should  recognize 
the  right  of  the  psirty  having  the  principal 
investment  in  a  road  to  control  it.  Ciontrol 
should  include  the  right  to  prescribe  reason- 
able operating  rules  and  regulations,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  adequate  indemnity  by 
bond  or  otherwise,  and  requiring  general  lia- 
bility insurance  in  amount  and  scope  con- 
sistent With  Industry  practice." 

This     principle     is     treated     in     section 

115.155(b)  where  it  Is  recognized  tbat  Joint 
use  of  timber  access  roads  is  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
owners  of  the  intermingled  lands.  Point  (a) 
is  partially  treated  in  section  115.155(e)  and 
section  115.166  where  it  is  provided  that  the 
owner  of  a  road  may  prescribe  reasonable 
road  operating  rules  and  may  require  other 
users  to  furnish  adequate  security  and  to 
carry  liability  Insurance.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Oregon  and  California  right- 
of-way  regulations  which  requires  this  De- 
partment to  recognize  the  right  of  the  party 
having  the  principal  investment  in  a  road 
to  control  it.  It  has  been  our  practice,  how- 
ever, to  allow  the  party  that  owns  a  road  to 
prescribe  the  road  rules  and  regulations.  In 
order  to  preclude  such  rules  and  regulations 
from  being  unreasonable,  the  reciprocal 
agreement  usually  Includes  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  the  road  rules  and  regulations 
be  made  applicable  to  all  users.  Including  the 
owner  of  the  road.  The  reciprocal  agree- 
ment also  Includes  a  provision  which  speci- 
fies the  exact  amount  and  scope  of  the 
general  liability  insurance  and  performance 
bond  which  must  be  carried  by  each  user  of 
the  roads.  The  amount  and  scope  of  the 
Insurance  and  bond  Is  mutually  agreed  upon 
and  Is  consistent  with  the  industry  practice. 

"(b)  The  parties'  respective  Investments 
in  existing  roads  should  be  recognized." 

This  point  is  treated  in  sections  115.165, 
115.166,  and  116.171(b) .  These  sections  con- 
template that  the  replacement  cost  of  an 
existing  road  will  be  agreed  upon  and  that 
each  party  will  pay  for  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  costs  according  to  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  timber  that  has  been  re- 
moved over  the  road  or  will  probably  be 
removed  over  the  road.  If  one  of  the  parties 
has  made  all  the  Investment  in  the  road,  he, 
of  course,  will  be  entitled  to  collect  road  use 
fees  from  the  other  party  until  such  party's 
proportionate  share  of  the  road  costs  are 
paid. 

"(c)  All  road  users  should  be  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  road  owner  prior 
to  conunencement  of  use.  Such  permit 
should  contain  terms  and  conditions  of  use 
which  should  be  detailed  at  the  time  the 
Joint  road  agreement  is  negotiated." 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Oregon  and 
California  right-of-way  regulations  which 
requires  all  road  users  to  obtain  a  permit 


from  the  road  owner  prior  to  commencement 
of  use.  It  has  been  the  practice  In  recent 
years,  however,  to  require  our  timber  sale 
purchasers  to  enter  into  a  license  agreement 
with  the  owner  of  a  road  prior  to  using  the 
road.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  such  li- 
cense agreement  are  negotiated  at  the  same 
time  that  the  reciprocal  right-of-way  and 
road  use  agreement  is  negotiated.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  license  agree- 
ment cannot  be  changed  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
This  arrangement  has  worked  very  satis- 
factorily and  provides  adequate  protection 
for  all  the  parties  involved. 

"(d)  Grants  of  right-of-way  should  be 
mutual  with  respect  to  tholr  terms  and  con- 
ditions, including  reservations,  and  with  re- 
spect to  their  duration." 

There  is  no  Oregon  nnd  California  right- 
of-way  regulation  which  Incorporates  this 
principle.  However,  the  reciprocal  right-of- 
way  and  road  use  agreements  which  are 
negotiated  under  the  authority  of  115.165 
are  generally  mutual  with  respect  to  their 
terms  and  conditions,  reservations  and 
duration. 

"(e)  The  agreement  should  be  certain. 
definite  and  specific  as  to:  (I)  The  road  or 
road  system  of  all  parties  which  each  will 
have  the  right  to  use;  (U)  the  lands  of  all 
parties  from  which  forest  products  or  other 
materials  may  be  taken  out  over  the  roads 
subject  to  the  agreement:  (111)  the  extent  to 
which  overhead  costs  are  to  be  recognized  In 
both   construction   and    maintenance;    and 

(Iv)  the  procedure  to  be  followed  for  rever- 
sion upon  abandonment." 

This  principle  Is  partially  treated  in  sec- 
tions 115.165  and  115.166.  Prior  to  1957,  most 
of  the  reciprocal  right-of-way  and  road  use 
agreements  were  arbitration  type  agreements 
as  contemplated  under  section  115.166. 
This  tyi)e  of  agreement  was  not  definite  and 
specific  as  to  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
road  costs  to  be  paid  for  by  each  party,  road 
use  fees,  liability  insurance,  security  bonds 
and  other  similar  matters.  The  agreements 
merely  exchanged  rights-of-way  and  road 
use  in  a  particular  area  and  If  a  purchaser 
of  Oregon  and  California  timber  desired  to 
use  a  privately  owned  road  In  the  area,  he 
was  required  to  negotiate  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  road  use  with  the  owner. 

If  the  purchaser  and  the  owner  could  not 
agree  on  the  terms  and  conditions  the  dis- 
pute would  be  submitted  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  settlement. 

The  arbitration  type  agreements  did  not 
prove  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Prospec- 
tive purchasers  of  government  timber  were 
unable  to  find  out  what  the  road  costs  would 
be  prior  to  bidding  on  Oregon  and  California 
timber  and,  therefore,  had  a  tendency  to 
assume  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  in 
determining  the  amounts  they  could  bid. 
In  addition  there  were  Instances  where 
private  road  owners  would  continue  to 
charge  Oregon  and  California  timber  pur- 
chasers for  road  use  even  after  the  govern- 
ment's proportionate  share  had  been  paid 
for  in  full.  For  these  reasons  no  arbitration 
t3rpe  agreements  have  been  entered  into 
since  1957.  Since  that  timo  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  reciprocal  right-of-way 
and  road  use  agreements  have  been  more 
detailed  as  contemplated  by  section  115.165. 
These  agreements  are  definite  and  specific  as 
to  the  roads  which  each  party  has  the  right 
to  use,  as  well  as  the  proportionate  shares 
of  the  road  costs,  road  use  fees,  maintenance 
fees,  liability  Insurance,  performance  bonds, 
operating  rules  and  other  similar  matters. 

The  agreements  are  not  definite  and 
specific  as  to  "the  lands  of  all  parties  from 
which  forest  products  or  other  material  may 
be  taken  out  over  the  road  subject  to  the 
agreement."  The  lands  of  each  party  to  the 
agreement  over  which  rights-of-way  are  ex- 
changed are  listed  and,  of  course,  the  .igree- 
ment  provides  that  the  forest  products  from 
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such  lands  of  either  party  must  be  taken 
out  over  the  roads  within  the  agreement 
area.  It  is  impossible  to  be  definite  j^ 
specific  with  respect  to  the  lands  that  ^ 
owned  by  third  parties  within  the  agreement 
area  because  such  third  parties  may  or  njTlJ 
not  at  some  future  date  enter  Into  an  agrej 
ment  with  the  owner  of  the  road  for  the  re. 
moval  of  forest  products  from  such  landi 

It  has  been  our  practice  in  recent  years  to 
Include  a  provision  In  the  agreement  which 
recognizes  the  extent  to  which  overhead 
costs  are  to  be  added  to  construction  costs 
We  have  not  Included  a  provision  concemicg 
the  extent  that  overhead  costs  are  to  be  in. 
eluded  in  maintenance  expenses  because 
such  costs  are  usually  quite  nominal. 

There  Is  no  provision  in  the  Oregon  and 
California  right-of-way  regulations  relating 
to  reversion  of  the  right-of-way  upon 
abandonment  and  no  provision  concerning 
this  point  has  been  Included  in  the  recipro- 
cal right-of-way  and  road  use  agreements 
Abandonment  involves  an  intention  to  re- 
linquish ownership  and  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  officer  of  this  Department  has  the  au- 
thority to  relinquish  the  ownership  of  Gov- 
ernment property  without  specific  statutory 
authority.  See  22  Comp.  Gen.  563,  where  it 
is  stated  as  follows  at  page  564:  "Article 
IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  o( 
the  United  States  provides  that:  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing  to  the  United  States  •  *  V  The 
courts  uniformly  have  held  that  such  pro- 
vision confers  on  Congress  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  dispose  of  the  land  or  other  prop, 
erty  of  the  United  States  and  that  there  is 
no  power  in  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  to  take  such  action 
without  specific  legislative  authority  there- 
for. United  States  v.  Nicoll,  1  Paine  (VS.) 
646  (Fed.  Case  15879);  Irvine  v.  Marshall,  K 
Howard  558;  Wisconsin  R.  Co.  v.  Price  Coun- 
ty. 133  U.S.  496;  Light  v.  United  States.  220 
U.S.  523;  United  Statet  v.  Forbes,  259  F.  385 
To  the  same  effect  are  the  decisions  of  this 
office,  see   14  Comp.  Gen.   169;    15  id.  96." 

"(f)  Where  a  change  In  private  road  status 
causes  economic  loss  by  limiting  the  uses 
of  the  road,  the  road  owner  should  be  com- 
pensated." 

This  point  is  partially  treated  in  section 
115.162(a)(2)  where  it  is  provided  that* 
private  road  owner  shall  be  paid  "fair  com- 
pensation" for  the  use  of  his  road.  In  the 
agreements  that  have  been  executed  under 
the  authority  of  sections  115.165  and  116.166. 
fair  compensation  has  been  construed  to 
mean  the  pajrment  of  the  Government's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  road  costs. 

"(g)  Existing  reserved  rights  of  use  should 
be  protected.  Moreover,  conditions  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  a  right-of-way  agreement 
is  entered  should  not  be  subject  to  change 
by  future  regulations." 

There  is  no  Oregon  and  California  right- 
of-way  regulation  which  Incorporates  this 
point.  Generally,  our  practice  has  been  that 
we  would  enter  Into  an  agreement  where 
there  are  existing  reserved  rights  so  long  as 
such  rights  did  not  interfere  with  the  access 
rights  to  be  granted  to  the  Government 
and  the  Government's  timber  purchasers. 

Right-of-way  agreements  are  not  subject 
to  change  by  future  regulations  except  as 
provided  in  section  115.174(a)  (1)  and  section 
115.175.  In  section  115.174(a)  ( 1 )  the  grantee 
of  a  permit  must  agree  to  comply  with  future 
regulations  relating  to  the  use  of  roads  by 
properly  licensed  hunters  and  fishermen  and 
other  recreatlonlsts  who  desire  access  to  Gov- 
ernment lands.  In  section  115.175  it  is  pro- 
vided that  when  a  permit  Is  assigned,  the 
assignee  must  agree  to  comply  with  the  reg- 
ulations which  are  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  the  assignment. 

"(h)  In  appropriate  Instances,  a  road 
owner  should  be  entitled  to  an  amount  equiv- 


alent to  interest  on  any  unamortized  invest- 
ment remaining  in  a  road  system." 

Section  115.166(b)  contemplates  that  when 
.  private  road  is  used  the  owner  may  collect 
•'»  reasonable  Interest  allowance"  on  any 
unamortized  pwtlon  of  the  Government's 
nroportionate  share  of  the  road  costs,  and 
iection  115.171(b)  contemplates  that  when 
a  Government  road  is  used  the  Government 
may  collect  "a  reasonable  interest  allowance" 
or  any  unamortized  portion  of  the  private 
party's  proportionate  share  of  the  road  costs. 
Our  practice  in  recent  years  Is  to  add  3  per- 
cent to  the  amortization  rate  regardless  of 
whether  the  road  is  a  private  road  or  a  Gov- 
ernment road. 

••(l)  Traffic  rules  shall  be  determined  by 
mutual  agreement  subject  to  the  party  hav- 
ing the  greater  investment  making  the  final 
decision." 

Our  practice  with  regard  to  this  point  was 
described  under  12(a)  above. 

"(J)  Maintenance  and  road  use  fees  col- 
lected from  purchasers  of  national  forest 
timber  should  be  applied  to  the  roads  for 
which  collected." 

This  point  was  discussed  under  principle 
No.  4  above. 

"(k)   Easements  and  other  road  use  rights 
should  be  appurtenant  to  the  lands  served." 
This  point  was  discussed  under  principle 
No.  3  above. 

"(1)  Road  replacement  cost  for  each  user 
should  be  determined  at  the  time  such  user 
first  removes  logs." 

This  point  is  not  included  in  the  Oregon 
and  California  right-of-way  regulations. 
Generally  our  practice  has  been  to  agree  on 
the  replacement  costs  of  existing  roads  at 
the  time  the  agreement  is  executed.  With 
respect  to  roads  to  be  constructed  In  the 
future,  the  agreement  generally  includes  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  the  replacement 
costs  of  the  road  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  specified  formula  at  the 
time  the  user  first  removes  logs. 

"(m)  The  amortization  share  allocated  to 
timber  volume  should  be  based  upon  the 
total  merchantable  timber  tributary  to  a 
particular  road.  Including  the  volume  mer- 
chantable at  the  time  the  road  was  con- 
structed and  the  volume  which  will  become 
merchantable  during  the  payout  period." 

This  point  is  treated  In  section  115.166ib) 
and  section  115.171(b).  These  sections  state 
that  the  amortization  rate  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  account  "the  probable 
period  of  time,  past  and  present,  during 
which  such  road  may  be  In  existence  and  the 
volume  of  timber  which  has  been  moved  and 
the  volume  of  timber,  currently  merchant- 
able, which  probably  will  be  moved  from  all 
sources  over  such  road."  In  negotiating 
agreements  It  has  been  our  practice  to  deter- 
mine the  volume  of  timber  that  has  moved 
over  a  road  and  add  It  to  the  volume  of  tim- 
ber that  Is  currently  merchantable  which 
probably  will  move  over  the  road.  This  total 
volume  makes  up  the  timber  tributary  to  the 
road.  By  dividing  this  total  volume  Into  the 
replacement  costs  of  the  road,  an  amortiza- 
tion rate  is  determined.  As  the  timber  is 
moved  out  over  the  road,  the  road  owner 
is  entitled  to  collect  this  amortization  rate 
plus  a  3-percent  interest  allowance  until  the 
road  user's  proportionate  share  is  paid. 

The  road  user's  proportionate  share  of  the 
road  costs  is  the  same  as  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  tributary  timber.  In  determin- 
ing each  user's  proportionate  share  of  an  ex- 
isting road,  we  do  not  take  Into  account  "the 
volume  which  will  become  merchantable 
during  the  payout  period."  Instead,  we  use 
the  volume  that  is  "currently  merchantable" 
at  the  time  the  agreement  is  entered  Into, 
plus  the  volume  that  has  been  moved  over 
the  road  in  the  past.  These  items  can  be 
ascertained  with  reasonable  accuracy  but  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  what  volume 
may  become  merchantable  during  the  pay- 
out period.     The  payout  period  may  be  long 


or  short  depending  upon  the  rate  of  re- 
moval. This  is  controlled  by  market  con- 
ditions and  other  factors  that  cannot  be 
predicted. 

"(n)  A  party  should  be  required  to  share 
In  the  cost  of  a  Joint  road  only  to  the  extent 
It  Is  constructed  to  a  standard  adequate  to 
serve  his  particular  needs." 

This  p>oint  is  not  Included  in  the  Oregon 
and  California  right-of-way  regulations. 
However,  the  regulations  contemplate  that  a 
party  will  not  be  required  to  pay  for  a  road 
unless  he  actually  uses  It  (sec.  116  155(e), 
sec.  115.166,  and  sec.  115.171(b)).  The 
agreements  we  enter  into  frequently  contain 
a  provision  relating  to  the  road  standards  in 
order  to  avoid  the  building  of  the  road  that 
is  not  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  one  of 
the  parties. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  Is  the  information 
you  desire.     We  shall  be   glad   to  be  of  any 
further  assistance  that  you  might  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carver.  Jr.. 
A.isistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ExHiBrr   13 
(From    the   Federal   Register,    Dec     23.    1954 1 
Permits    for    Rights-of-way    for    Logging 

ROAOS 

AtTHoBrrT:  Si  115.154  to  115.170  Issued 
under  28  Stat.  635.  as  amended,  sec.  11.  39 
Stat.  233.  sec  6.  40  Stat.  1181.  sec.  5,  50  Stat. 
675;  43  U.S.C.  956.  1181c. 

S  115.164    Statutory   authority,     (a)    The 

act  of  January  21.  1895  (28  Stat.  635,  43 
U.S.C.  956)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
&xed  by  him  to  permit  the  use  of  rights-of- 
way  over  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  for  tramroads  to  the  extent  ol  50 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the 
tramroad,  by  any  citizen  or  association  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  In  the 
business  of  mining,  or  quarrying  or  of  cut- 
ting timber  and  manufacturing  timber.  The 
act  of  January  21.  1895,  is  made  applicable 
to  the  Revested  Oregon  and  California 
Railroad  and  the  Reconveyed  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  Grant  Lands  by  the  acts  of 
June  9,  1916  (39  Stat.  218)  and  February  26, 
1919  (40  Stat.  1179) ,  respectively. 

(b)  The  act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  Stat. 
874)  provides  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  the  O.  and  C.  lands  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  in  fiu-therance  of  such 
purposes. 

$115,155  Statement  of  policy,  (ai  The 
Intermingled  character  of  the  O.  and  C. 
lands  presents  peculiar  problems  of  manage- 
ment which  require  for  their  solution  the 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  owners  of  the  Intermingled 
lands,  particularly  with  respect  to  timber 
roads. 

(b)  It  is  well  established  that  the  value 
of  standing  timber  is  determined  in  signif- 
icant part  by  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
logs  to  the  mill.  Where  there  is  an  existing 
road  which  is  adequate  or  can  readily  be 
made  adequate  for  the  removal  of  timber  In 
the  area,  the  failure  to  make  such  road  avail- 
able for  access  to  all  the  mature  and  over- 
mature timber  It  could  tap  leads  to  economic 
waste.  Blocks  of  timber  which  are  Insuffi- 
cient In  volume  or  value  to  support  the  con- 
struction of  a  duplicating  road  may  be  left 
in  the  woods  for  lack  of  access  over  the  ex- 
isting road.  Moreover,  the  duplication  of 
an  existing  road  reduces  the  value  of  the 
federal  and  other  timber  which  is  tapped  by 
the  existing  road. 

(c)  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  Is  resjx)n£lble  for  the 
conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  O.  and 
C.  lands  and  is  charged  specifically  with  op- 
erating the  timber  lands  on  a  sustained- 
yield  basis,  must  have  access  to  these  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  them  and  their 
rerources.     In    addition,    where    the    pxiblic 


interest  requires  the  disposition  of  federal 
timber  by  competitive  bidding,  prospective 
bidders  must  have  an  opportunity  to  reach 
the  timber  to  be  sold.  Likewise,  where 
other  timber  is  committed  by  oooperatlve 
agreement  to  coordinated  administration 
with  timber  of  the  United  States,  there  must 
be  access  to  both 

(d)  Accordingly,  to  the  extent  that  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  authorized  officer  It  appears 
necessary  to  accomplish  these  pxirposes. 
when  the  United  States,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  grants  a  right- 
of-way  acro.is  O.  and  C.  lands  to  a  private 
operator,  the  private  operator  will  l>e  re- 
quired to  grant  to  the  United  States  for  use 
by  it  and  its  licensees  (1)  rights-of-way 
across  lands  controlled  directly  or  indirectly 
by  him;  (2)  the  right  to  use,  to  the  extent 
indicated  in  J  J  115.163  and  115.164,  any  por- 
tions of  the  road  system  or  rights-of-way 
controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  pri- 
vate operator  which  Is  adequate  or  can  eco- 
nomically be  made  adequate  to  accommo- 
date the  probable  normal  requirements  of 
both  the  operator  and  of  the  United  States 
and  its  licensees,  and  which  form  an  Integral 
part  of  or  may  be  added  to  the  road  system 
with  which  the  requested  right-of-way  will 
connect;  (3)  the  right  to  extend  such  road 
system  across  the  operator's  lands  to  reach 
federal  roads  or  timber;  and  (4)  in  addition, 
in  the  limited  circumstances  set  forth  in 
{  115.162(b),  the  right  to  use  certain  other 
roads  and  rights-of-way.  The  permit  will 
describe  by  legal  subdivisions  the  lands  of 
the  operator  as  to  which  the  United  States 
receives  rights.  In  addition,  the  extent  and 
duration  ol  the  rights  received  by  the  United 
States  will  be  specifically  stated  in  the  per- 
mit and  ordinarily  will  embrace  only  thofe 
portions  of  such  road  system,  rights-of-way 
and  lands  as  may  be  actually  needed  for  the 
management  and  removal  of  federal  timber, 
or  other  timber  committed  by  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  coordinated  administration 
with  timber  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  When  the  United  States  or  a  licensee 
of  the  United  States  uses  any  portion  of  a 
permittee's  road  system  for  the  removal  of 
forest  products,  the  permittee  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  Just  compensation,  including  a 
fair  share  of  the  maintenance  and  amortisa- 
tion charges  attributable  to  such  road,  and 
to  prescribe  reasonable  road  operating  rules, 
in  accordance  with    5§  115.165   to   115.169. 

(f)  As  some  examples  of  how  this  policy 
would  be  applied  In  particular  instances,  the 
United  States  may  issue  a  permit  under 
H  115.154  to  115.179  without  requesting  any 
rights  with  respect  to  roads,  rights-of-way 
or  lands  which  the  authorized  officer  finds 
will  not  be  required  for  management  of  or 
access  to  federal  timber,  or  timber  Included 
in  a  cooperative  agreement.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  authorized  officer  finds  that  there  is 
a  road  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
applicant,  which  will  be  needed  for  stjch  pur- 
poses and  which  he  finds  either  has  capacity 
to  accommodate  the  probable  normal  re- 
quirements both  of  the  applicant  and  of  the 
Government  and  Its  licensees,  or  such  addi- 
tional capacity  can  be  most  economically 
provided  by  an  investment  in  such  road  sys- 
tem by  the  Government  rather  than  by 
the  construction  of  a  duplicate  road,  he 
may  require,  for  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  United  States  and  Its  li- 
censees will  have  need  for  the  road,  the 
rights  to  use  the  road  for  the  marketing 
and  management  of  its  timber  and  of  tim- 
ber Included  In  a  cooperative  agreement  In 
return  for  the  granting  of  rights-of-way 
across  O.  and  C.  lands,  and  an  agreement 
that  the  road  builder  will  be  paid  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  road  and  its  main- 
tenance. Where  it  appears  to  the  authorized 
officer  that  such  a  road  will  not  be  adequate 
or  cannot  economically  be  enlarged  to  han- 
dle the  probable  normal  requirements  both 
of   the  private   operator  and   of   the  United 
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states  and  Its  licensees,  or  even  where  the 
autborlBBd  otOcex  has  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
such  capacity,  ha  will  not  reqiiest  rights 
over  siioh  a  road.  Instead,  the  Bureau  will 
maka  {MTOTIsIobi  for  Its  own  road  system  either 
by  providing  In  Ite  timber  sale  contracte  that 
In  return  for  the  road  cost  allowance  made 
In  fixing  the  appraised  value  of  the  timber, 
timber  purchaaers  will  construct  or  extend  a 
different  road  system,  or  by  expending  for 
such  construction  or  by  extension  monies 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  by  the  Con- 
gress, or,  where  feasible,  by  using  an  existing 
duplicating  road  over  which  the  Government 
has  obtained  road  rights.  In  such  clrciun- 
stances,  however,  road  cost  and  maintenance 
allowances  made  In  the  stumpage  price  of 
O.  and  C.  timber  will  be  required  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  road  which  the  Bvu-eau  has  the 
right  to  use.  and  thereafter  will  not  In  any 
circumstances  be  available  for  amortization 
or  nuilntenance  costs  of  the  applicant's 
road. 

(g)  When  a  right-of-way  permit  Is 
Issued  tor  a  road  or  road  system  over 
which  the  United  States  obtains  rights  of 
use  for  Itself  and  its  licensees,  the  author- 
ized officer  will  seek  to  agree  with  the  ap- 
plicant respecting  such  matters  as  the  time, 
route,  and  specifications  for  the  futiu-e  de- 
velopment of  the  road  system  Involved;  the 
portion  of  the  capital  and  maintenance  costs 
of  the  road  system  to  be  borne  by  the  tim- 
ber to  be  transported  over  the  road  system 
by  the  United  States  and  Its  licensees;  a  for- 
mula for  determining  the  proportion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  road  system  which  is  to  be 
available  to  the  United  States  and  its  li- 
censees for  the  transportation  of  forest  prod- 
ucts; and  other  similar  matters  respecting 
the  use  of  the  road  by  the  United  States 
and  Its  licensees  and  the  compensation  pay- 
able therefor.  To  the  extent  that  any  such 
matter  is  not  embraced  in  such  an  agree- 
ment, it  wlU  be  settled  by  negotiation  be- 
tween the  permittee  and  the  individual  li- 
censees of  the  United  States  who  use  the 
road,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  disagree- 
ment, by  private  arbitration  between  them 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

(h)  The  authorized  officer  may,  in  his 
discretion,  issue  short  term,  right-of-way 
permits  for  periods  not  exceeding  three  years, 
subject  to  one-year  extensions  in  his  dis- 
cretion. Such  permits  shall  specify  the  vol- 
xune  of  timber  which  may  be  carried  over 
the  right-of-way  and  the  area  from  which 
such  timber  may  be  logged.  The  permits 
shall  be  revocable  by  the  district  forester,  the 
State  supervisor,  the  area  adnainlstrator,  the 
Director,  or  the  Secretary  for  violation  of 
their  terms  and  conditions  or  of  these  regu- 
lations or  If  hazardous  conditions  result 
from  the  construction,  maintenance  or  use 
of  the  rights-of-way  by  the  permittees  or 
those  acting  under  their  authority.  As  a 
condition  for  the  granting  of  such  permits 
the  applicant  must  comply  with  §  115.162  (a) 
and  (d)  to  the  extent  that  rights-of-way  and 
road  use  rights  are  needed  to  remove  gov- 
ernment timber  offered  for  sale  in  the  same 
general  area  during  the  period  for  which  the 
short  term  rights-of-way  is  granted. 

(1)  The  authorized  officer  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, issue  to  private  operators  rights-of- 
way  across  O.  and  C.  lands,  needed  for  the 
conduct  of  salvage  operations,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  6  years.  A  salvage  operation 
as  uaed  in  this  paragraph  means  the  re- 
moval of  trees  injured  or  killed  by  wind- 
storms. Insect  Infestation,  disease,  or  fire, 
together  with  any  adjacent  green  timber 
needed  to  make  an  economic  logging  show. 
As  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  such  rights- 
of-way,  the  operator  will  be  required,  when 
the  authorized  officer  deems  It  necessary,  to 
grant  to  the  United  States  and  its  licensees 
for  the  conduct  of  salvage  operations  on  O. 
and  C.  lands  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6 
years,  rights-of-way  across  lands  controlled 
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the    right-of-way    for    which    application  u 
made;  or  "  ■ 


directly  or  indirectly  by  him  and  to  grant  the 
right  to  use  to  the  extent  Indicated  in 
it  116.183  and  115.104  any  portions  of  the 
road  system  controlled  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  private  operator  which  is  adequate 
or  can  economically  be  made  adequate 
to  acconunodate  the  requirements  of  both 
the  operator  and  of  the  United  States  and 
its  licensees. 

i  115.166  Definitions.  Except  as  the  con- 
text may  otherwise  indicate,  as  the  terms  are 
used  In  §§  115.154  to  115.179: 

(a)  "Bureau"  means  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

(b)  "Timber  of  the  United  States"  or  "Fed- 
eral timber"  means  timber  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  managed  by  any  agency 
thereof,  Including  timber  on  allotted  and 
tribal  Indian  lands  In  the  O.  and  C.  area. 

(c)  "Area  Administrator"  means  the  Area 
Administrator,  Area  1,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, or  his  authorized  representative. 

(d)  "State  Supervisor"  means  the  State 
Supervisor.  Oregon,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, or  his  authorized  representative. 

(e)  "Authorized  Officer"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  whom  has  been  delegated  the  authority 
to  take  action. 

(f)  "O.  and  C.  lands"  means  the  Revested 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  and  Re- 
conveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Grant  Lands, 
other  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
vmder  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
August  28.  1937,  and  the  public  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment which  are  In  Oregon  and  in  and 
west  of  Range  8  E  .  Willamette  Meridian, 
Oregon. 

(g)  "District  Pcrester"  means  a  District 
Forester  of  the  Bureau  Who  is  stationed  in 
the  O.  and  C.  area. 

(h)  "Tramroads"  Include  tramways,  and 
wagon  or  motor-truck  roads  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  logging,  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  lumber;  It  also  Includes  rail- 
roads to  be  used  principally  for  the  trans- 
portation, in  connection  with  such  activities, 
of  the  property  of  the  owner  of  such  railroad. 

(1)  "Managament"  means  police  protec- 
tion, fire  presuppresslon  and  suppression.  In- 
si>ectlon,  cruising,  reforesting,  thinning, 
stand  improvement.  Inventorying,  surveying, 
construction  and  malntance  of  Improve- 
ments, disposal  of  land,  the  eradication  of 
forest  Insects,  pests  and  disease,  and  other 
activities  of  a  similar  nature. 

(J)  "Licensee"  of  the  United  States  Is, 
with  respect  to  any  road  or  right-of-way,  any 
perse  \  who  is  authorized  to  remove  timber 
or  forest  products  from  lands  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  remove  timber  or  forest  prod- 
ucts from  other  lands  controlled  by  a  co- 
operative agreement  to  coordinated  admin- 
istration with  the  timber  of  the  United 
States  over  such  land  or  right-of-way  while 
It  Is  covered  by  an  outstanding  permit,  or 
while  a  former  permittee  Is  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  for  such  ute  under  the  pro- 
visions of  these  regulations.  A  licensee  Is 
not  an  agent  of  the  United  States. 

(k)  "Direct  control"  of  a  road,  right-of- 
way,  or  land,  by  an  applicant  for  a  permit 
hereunder  means  that  such  applicant  has 
authority  to  permit  the  United  States  and 
Itc  licensees  to  use  such  road,  right-of-way 
or  land  In  accordance  with  §§  115.154  to 
115.179. 

(1)  "Indirect  control"  of  a  road,  right-of- 
way,  or  land,  by  an  applicant  hereunder 
means  that  such  road,  right-of-way.  or  land. 
is  not  directly  controlled  by  him  but  is  svib- 
Ject  to  vise  by  him  or  by ; 

(1)  A  principal  disclosed  or  undisclosed, 
of  the  applicant;  or 

(2)  A  beneficiary  of  any  trust  or  estate 
administered  or  established  by  the  appli- 
cant; or 

(3)  Any  person  having  or  exercising  the 
right  to  designate  the  Immediate  destina- 
tion  of   the    timber    to   be   transported   over 
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(4)  Any  person  who  at  any  time  h 
owned,  or  controlled  the  disposition  of  uH 
timber  to  be  transported  over  the  right.2* 
way  applied  for,  and  during  the  241^0^ 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application  h*I 
disposed  of  such  ownership  or  control  to 
the  applicant  or  his  predecessor,  under  w 
agreement  reserving  or  conferring  upon  tS 
grantor  the  right  to  share  dlrecUy  or  i7 
directly  In  the  proceeds  realized  upon  thi 
grantee's  disposal  to  third  persons  of  S! 
timber  or  products  derived  therefrom  or  ^1 
right  to  require  ownership  of  control  or^ 
or  any  part  of  the  timber  prior  to  the  tin! 
when  it  undergoes  its  first  mechanical  alter 
ailon  from  the  form  of  logs;  or 

(5)  Any  person  who  stands  in  such  reU- 
tlon  with  applicant  that  there  Is  llabiuti 
observance  of  arm's  length  bargaining  in 
transactions  between  them  relating  to  such 
road,  rights-of-way,  or  lands. 

§  115.157  Nature  of  permit,  (a)  p^f. 
mlts  for  rights-of-way  for  tranu-oads,  do  not 
constitute  easements,  and  do  not  confer  ant 
rights  on  the  permittee  to  any  material  tat 
construction  or  other  purposes  except,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  5  §  H5.174 
and  115.178,  such  materials  as  may  have  been 
placed  on  such  lands  by  a  permittee.  The 
permits  are  merely  nonexclusive  licensee  to 
transport  forest  products  owned  by  the  per- 
mlttee.  Such  permits  may  be  canceled  pur- 
suant  to  §  115.176. 

(b)  A  permittee  may  not  authorize  other 
persons  to  use  the  right-of-way  for  the  tran*- 
portatlon  of  forest  products  which  are  not 
owned  by  the  permittee.  Any  person,  other 
than  the  permittee  or  a  licensee  of  the 
United  States  who  desires  to  use  the  right- 
of-way  for  such  purposes,  is  required  to 
make  application  therefor  and  to  comply 
with  all  the  provisions  of  these  regulationi 
relating  to  applications  and  applicants:  Pro- 
tided,  however.  That  upon  the  request  of  a 
permittee  the  authorized  officer  may,  with 
respect  to  an  Independent  contractor  who 
desires  to  use  such  right-of-way  for  the 
transportation  of  forest  products  owned  by 
such  Independent  contractor  and  derived 
from  timber  or  logs  acquired  by  him  from 
such  permittee,  waive  the  requirement*  of 
this  sentence.  Where  the  right-of-way  In- 
volved has  been  substantially  Improved  bj 
the  holder  of  an  outstanding  permit,  anj 
subsequent  permit  issued  for  the  same  right- 
of-way  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  sub- 
sequent permittee's  agreement  while  the 
prior  permit  is  outstanding,  to  be  bound  by 
the  road  rules  of,  and  to  pay  fair  compen- 
sation to,  the  prior  permittee,  such  rules  and 
compensation  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  prior 
and  subsequent  permittee  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  reg\ilatlons  In  5  5  115  166. 
115  168.   and    115  169. 

§  115.158  Filing  of  application,  (ai  As 
application  for  a  permit  for  a  rlght-of-waj 
over  the  O.  and  C.  lands  must  be  submitted 
in  duplicate  on  Form  4-410  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  appropriate  district  forester 
Application  forms  will  be  furnished  upon 
request. 

(b)  Any  application  filed  hereunder.  In- 
cluding each  agreement  submitted  by  the 
applicant  as  a  part  thereof  or  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  Issuance  of  a  permit,  may 
be  withdrawn  by  the  applicant  by  written 
notice  delivered  to  the  appropriate  district 
forester  prior  to  the  time  the  permit  applied 
for  has  been  l6.sued  to.  and  accepted  by,  the 
applicant. 

§  115.159  Construction  in  advance  0/ 
permit.  The  authorized  officer  may  grant  an 
applicant  authority  to  coixstruct  improve- 
ments on  a  proposed  right-of-way  prior  to  a 
determination  whether  the  permit  should 
issue.  Such  advance  authority  shall  not  be 
construed  as  any  representation  or  commit- 
ment    that     a     permit     will     Issue       Upon 


demand  by  the  authorized  officer,  the  appli- 
cant will  fully  and  promptly  comply  with  all 
the  requirements  imposed  under  and  by 
(t  115.154  to  116.179.  Advance  construction 
will  not  be  authorized  unless  and  until  ap- 
plicant has  complied  with  5  5  115.153,  115.161, 
115  162,  and  115.170. 

}  115.160  Trespass.  The  mere  filing  of  an 
application  under  S§  115.154  to  115.179  does 
not  authorize  the  applicant  to  use  the  right- 
of-way  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose 
until  written  permission  therefor  has  been 
duly  executed  by  the  authorized  officer  and 
delivered  to  the  applicant.  Any  unauthor- 
ized use  of  O.  and  C.  land  constitutes  a  tres- 
jjass  for  which  the  trespasser  is  liable  in 
damages  to  the  United  States.  Where  there 
has  been  such  a  trespass,  no  permit  shall  be 
issued  to  the  alleged  trespasser  unless  (a) 
the  trespass  claim  is  fully  satisfied;  or  (b) 
the  alleged  trespasser  files  a  bond  condi- 
tioned upon  payment  of  the  amount  of 
damages  found  by  the  State  supervisor,  or 
upon  appeal  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  delegatee,  to  be  due  the  United 
States;  or  (c)  the  State  supervisor  finds  In 
writing  that  there  is  a  legitimate  dispute  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  alleged  trespasser's  lia- 
bility or  as  to  the  extent  of  his  liability  and 
the  trespasser  files  a  bond  guaranteeing 
payment  of  the  amount  found  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  due  the  United 
States. 

(Cross  Reterence:  For  disposal  of  timber 
or  material  to  a  trespasser,  see  5  288.11  of 
this  chapter.) 

S  115.161  Contents  of  application,  (a)  An 
individual  applicant  and  each  member  of  any 
unincorporated  association  which  is  an  appli- 
cant must  state  in  the  application  whether 
he  is  a  native  born  or  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Naturalized  citizens 
will  be  required  to  furnish  evidence  of  natur- 
alization pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Part 
137  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  An  application  by  a  private  corpo- 
ration must  be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of 
its  articles  of  incorporation,  one  of  which 
must  be  certified  by  the  proper  official  of  the 
company  under  its  corporate  seal,  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  where  organized. 
A  corporation  organized  in  a  State  other 
than  Oregon  must  submit  a  certificate  Issued 
by  the  State  of  Oregon  attesting  that  the 
corporation  Is  authorized  to  transact  business 
within  that  State.  The  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deemed  satisfied  if  the 
corporation,  having  once  filed  the  required 
dociunents,  makes  specific  reference  to  the 
date  and  case  number  of  such  previous  appli- 
cations, states  what  changes,  if  any.  have 
been  made  since  the  prior  filings,  and  in- 
cludes a  statement  that  the  right  of  the  com- 
pany to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
has  not  lapsed  or  terminated. 

(c)  Where  the  application  is  for  a  right- 
of-way  on  any  portion  of  which  the  applicant 
proposes  to  construct  a  road.  It  must  be 
accompanied  by  two  copies  of  a  map  prepared 
on  a  scale  of  4  inches  or  8  inches  to  the  mile, 
showing  the  survey  of  the  right-of-way  so 
that  it  may  be  accurately  located  on  the 
ground.  The  map  should  comply  with  the 
following  requirements,  except  as  the  au- 
thorized officer  may  waive  In  any  particular 
instance  all  or  any  of  such  requirements: 

"Courses  and  distances  of  the  center  line 
of  the  right-of-way  should  be  given:  the 
courses  referred  to  the  true  meridian  and 
the  distance  in  feet  and  decimals  thereof. 
The  Initial  and  terminal  points  of  the  survey 
must  be  accurately  connected  by  course  and 
distance  to  the  nearest  readily  Identifiable 
corner  of  the  public  land  surveys,  or,  if  there 
be  no  such  corner  within  two  miles,  then 
connected  to  two  permanent  and  prominent 
monuments  or  natural  objects.  All  subdi- 
visions of  the  public  lands  surveys,  any  part 
of  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  survey, 
should  be  shown  in  their  entirety,  based 
upon  the  official  subsisting  plat  with  subdi- 


visions, section,  township,  and  range  clearly 
marked.  The  width  of  the  right-of-way 
should  be  given;  and  if  not  of  uniform 
width,  the  locations  and  amount  of  change 
must  be  definitely  shown.  There  shall  also 
be  a  statement  on  the  face  of  or  appended  to 
the  map  indicating  the  grade  and  usable 
width  of  the  road  to  be  constructed,  the  type 
of  material  which  will  be  used  for  the  sur- 
face, the  type  and  extent  of  the  drainage 
facilities,  and  the  type  of  construction  and 
estimated  capacity  of  any  bridges.  The 
map  should  bear  upon  its  face  the  statement 
of  the  person  who  made  the  survey,  if  any, 
and  the  certificate  of  the  applicant;  such 
statement  and  certificate  should  be  as  set 
out  in  Forms  Nos.  4—411  and  4—412 
respectively." 

(d)  Where  the  application  is  for  the 
use  of  an  existing  road,  a  map  adequate 
to  show  the  location  thereof  will  be  required, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  specific 
nature  and  location  of  any  proposed  im- 
provements to  such  road.  A  blank  map 
suitable  for  most  cases  may  be  procured  from 
the  appropriate  district  forester. 

(e)  Every  application  for  a  right-of-way 
must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  diagram  In- 
dicating the  roads  and  rights-of-way  which 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  road  system 
with  which  the  requested  right-of-way  will 
connect,  the  portions  of  such  road  system 
which  the  applicant  directly  controls  within 
the  meaning  of  §115. 156(1),  the  portions 
thereof  which  the  applicant  indirectly  con- 
trols within  the  meaning  of  |115.156(J), 
and  the  portions  thereof  as  to  which  the 
applicant  has  no  control  within  the  meaning 
of  such  sections.  As  to  the  portions  over 
which  the  applicant  has  no  control,  he  must 
furnish  a  statement  showing,  for  the  two 
years  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
application,  all  periods  of  time  that  he  had 
direct  or  indirect  control  thereof,  and  the 
date  and  nature  of  any  changes  in  such  con- 
trol. The  diagram  shall  also  contain  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  the  applicant 
believes  directly  controls  any  portion  of  such 
road  system  which  the  applicant  does  not 
directly  control.  Where  a  right-of-way  for 
a  railroad  Is  Involved,  the  applicant  must 
Indicate  which  portions  of  the  right-of-way 
will  be  available  for  use  as  truck  roads  upon 
the  removal  of  the  rails  and  ties  and  the 
probable  date  of  such  removal.  Blank  dla- 
g;ram  forms,  suitable  for  most  cases,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  appropriate  district 
forester. 

{  115.162  Right-of-way  and  road  use 
agreement;  recordation,  (a)  Where,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  authorized  officer,  it  ap- 
pears necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  S  115.155,  he  may  require 
the  applicant,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  permit: 

( 1 )  To  grant  to  the  United  States,  for 
use  by  It  and  Its  licensees  and  permittees, 
rights-of-way  across  lands  in  the  O.  and 
C.  area  directly  controlled  by  the  applicant; 

and  as  to  lands  in  such  area  which  are  in- 
directly controlled  by  him.  either  to  obtain 
such  rights  for  the  United  States  or  to  make 
a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  authorized  of- 
ficer that  he  has  negotiated  therefor  In  good 
faith  and  to  waive  as  to  the  United  States, 
its  licensees  and  permittees  any  exclusive 
or  restricted  right  he  may  have  to  such  lands 
as  are  indirectly  controlled  by  him. 

(2)  In  addition,  to  agree  to  permit  the 
United  States  and  Its  licensees,  upon  the 
payment  of  fair  compensation  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  use  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  §S  115.154  to  115.179,  such  portion 
as  the  applicant  directly  controls  of  the  road 
system  and  rights-of-way  which  £u-e  an  In- 
tegral part  of  or  may  be  added  to  the  road 
system  with  which  the  right-of-way  applied 
for  will  connect,  and  as  to  the  portions  of 
such  road  system  or  rights-of-way  as  the 
applicant  indirectly  controls,  either  to  obtain 
such  rights  for  the  United  States  and  Its 
licensees  or  to  make  a  showing  satisfactory 


to  the  authorized  officer  that  he  has  nego- 
tiated therefor  In  good  faith  and,  in  such 
latter  circumstance,  to  waive  as  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  licensees  any  exclusive  or  re- 
stricted right  he  may  have  In  such  portion 
of  the  road  system  and  rights-of-way. 

( b )  In  addition  to  the  private  road  sys- 
tems and  rights-of-way  described  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  event  the 
applicant  controls  directly  or  Indirectly  other 
roads  or  rights-of-way  in  any  O.  and  C.  area 
where  the  authorized  officer  of  the  Bureau 
finds  that,  as  of  the  time  of  filing  or  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  application,  the 
United  States  is  unreasonably  denied  access 
to  its  timber  lor  management  purposes  or 
where,  as  of  such  time,  competitive  bidding 
by  all  prospective  purchasers  of  timber  man- 
aged by  the  Bureau  in  the  O.  and  C.  area,  or 
of  other  Federal  timber  intermingled  with  or 
adjacent  to  such  timber,  is  substantially  pre- 
cluded by  reason  of  the  applicant's  control, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  such  roads  or  rights-of- 
way,  the  authorized  officer  may  require  the 
applicant  to  negotiate  an  agreement  granting 
to  the  United  States  and  its  licensees  the 
right  to  use,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  5  5  115.154  to  115.179,  such 
pwrtlon  of  such  roads  or  rights-of-way  as 
may  be  necessary  to  acconunodate  such  man- 
agement or  competive  bidding. 

(c)  Where,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  au- 
thorized officer,  it  is  consistent  with  the 
policy  set  forth  in  S  116.155,  he  may  issue 
a  permit  without  requesting  the  applicant  to 
grant  any  rights  to  the  United  States  under 
this  section. 

(d)  Any  grant  of  rights  to  the  United 
States  under  this  section  shall  t>e  executed 
on  Form  4-413,  which  shall  constitute  and 
form  a  part  of  any  permit  issued  upon  the 
application  involved.  The  applicant  shall 
record  such  agreement  In  the  office  of  land 
records  of  the  county  or  counties  In  which 
the  roads,  rights-of-way,  or  lands,  subject  to 
the  agreement  are  located,  and  submit  evi- 
dence of  such  recordation  to  the  appropriate 
district    forester. 

§  115.163.  Use  by  the  United  States  and  its 
licensees  of  rights  received  from  a  permittee. 
The  use  by  the  United  States  and  its  licen- 
sees of  any  of  the  rights  received  from  a  per- 
mittee hereunder  shall  be  limited  to  that 
which  Is  necessary  for  management  pvu'poses, 
or  to  reach,  by  the  most  reasonably  direct 
route,  involving  the  shortest  practicable  use 
of  the  permittee's  road  system,  a  road  or 
highway  which  is  suitable  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  forest  products  in  the  type  and  size 
of  vehicle  customarUy  used  for  such  pur- 
poses and  which  is  legally  available  for  pub- 
lic use  for  Ingress  to  and  the  removal  of 
forest  products  from  Government  lands  or 
from  other  lands  during  such  priods  of  time 
as  the  timber  thereon  may  be  committed  by 
a  coop>erativo  agreement  to  coordinated 
administration  with  timber  of  the  United 
States.  However,  the  type  and  size  of  ve- 
hicle which  may  be  used  by  the  licensee  on 

the    permittee's   road    shall    be   governed    by 
§  115  165   or    5  115.163. 

5  115.164.  Duration  and  location  of  right.<s 
granted  or  received  by  the  United  States. 
The  rights-of-way  granted  by  the  United 
States  under  any  permit  Issued  under 
5  115.173.  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
5  115.176,  wiU  be  for  a  stated  term  or  terms 
which  may  vary  for  each  portion  of  the 
right-of-way  granted;  such  term  or  terms 
will  normally  be  coincident  with  the  probable 
period  of  use  for  the  removal  of  forest  prod- 
ucts by  the  permittee  and  any  successor  In 
Interest  of  the  various  portions  of  the  right- 
of-way  requested.  In  the  same  manner  the 
permit  will  also  state  the  duration  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  to  use  and  to 
I>ermit  its  licensees  to  use  and  the  location  by 
legal  subdivisions  of,  each  of  the  various 
portions,  if  any,  of  the  roads,  rights-of-way, 
and  lands  which  a  permittee  hereunder  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  and  its  licensees  to 
use:    and,   similarly,   the    duration   of    such 
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■rights  received  by  the  United  States  will 
normally  b«  coincident  with  the  probable 
period  of  use  for  the  removal  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, by  the  United  States  and  its  existing 
and  prospectlTe  licensees,  of  such  roads, 
rights-of-way.  and  lands. 

{  115.166  Permittee's  agreement  with 
United  States  respecting  compensation  and 
adjustment    of    road    use.     (a)   Where    the 


accordance  with  the  procedures  established 
by  {  116.169. 

(b)   The  arbitrators  shall  base  their  award 


February  24 

or  persons  acceptable  both  to  the 
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and  the  State  supervisor. 


penaitt^ 


J  116.168     Agreem,ent3  and  arbitration  k. 

as  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the     tween  permittee  and  licensee  reapectiru  ^ 

licensee  to  the  permittee  or  his  successor  In     i%istment  of  road  use.    (a)  When  the  DnitL 

interest   upon   the   amortizaUon  of   the   re-     States    exercises    the    right    received   iS2! 

placement   costs   for   a  road  of   the  type  in-      SS  115.154  to  115.179  to  use  or  to  license* 

volved,  including  in  such  replacement  costs      person  to  use  a  road  of  a  permittee  the  r^ 

TT   .*-^  o*  *  .  .  ^.  *°  extraordinary  cost  peculiar  to  the  con-     mlttee  or  his  successor  in  interest 'shaii^" 

United  SUte.  receive*  rights  over  any  road,      strucUon   of    the    particular    road    involved     unreasonably  obstruct  the  United  St^** 

right-of-way,  or  Unds.  controlled  directly  or      and  subtractinj?  therefrom  anv  ranitAi   in-     such  licensee  in  such  use.    If  there  h««bL^ 

no  agreement  under  §  115.165  covering  na 
matters,  the  permittee  shall  have  the  rlS 
to  prescribe  reasonable  operating  ren^ 
tlons,  to  apply  uniformly  as  between  the  wj" 
mlttee  and  such  licensee,  covering  the 


directly 
indirectly  by  a  permittee,  the  authorized  of- 
ficer will  seek  to  arrive  at  an  advance  agree- 
ment with  the  permittee  respecting  any  or 
all  of  such  matters  as  the  time,  route,  and 
specifications  for  the  development  of  the  road 
system  in  the  area;  the  total  volume  of  tim- 
ber to  be  moved  over  such  road  system,  and 
the  proportion  of  such  timber  which  belongs 
to  the  United  States  or  is  embraced  in  a  co- 
operative agreement  for  coordinated  man- 
agement with  timber  of  the  United  States 
managed  by  the  Bureau;  the  consequent  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  costs  of  the  road  sys 


subtracting  therefrom  any  capital  In- 
vestment made  by  the  United  States  or  Its 
licensees  in  the  particular  road  Involved  or 
in  improvements  thereto  used  by  and  useful 
to  the  permittee  or  his  successor  In  Interest 
plus  a  reasonable  interest  allowance  on  the 
resulting  cost  figure,  taking  into  account  the 
risk   involved,   plus  costs  of  maintenance  If 


of  such  road  for  such  matters  as  speed  sad 
load  limits,  scheduling  of  hauls  durlne^ 


furnished  by  the  permittee  or  his  successor,  rlod  of  use  by  more  than  one  timber  ope«w 
Including  costs  of  gates  and  gateman.  In  coordination  of  peak  periods  of  use  tM 
arriving  at  the  amortization  item,  the  arbi-  such  other  matters  as  are  reasonably  reUtrt 
trators  shall  take  into  aocount  the  probable  to  safe  operations  and  protection  of  the  rotd^ 
period  of  time,  past  and  present,  during  if  the  capacity  of  such  road  should  be  inade' 
♦  ^♦*.v„        ^  v.*.     *.        ...^x,.^  which  such   road  may   be  in  existence,  and      quate  to  accommodate  the  use  thereof  whi<* 

tem  to  be  borne  by  such  timber  of  the  United  the  volume  of  timber  which  has  been  moved  such  licensee  and  permittee  desire  to  m.^ 
States  or  embraced  in  such  cooperative  agree-  and  the  volume  of  timber,  currently  mer-  concurrently.  theyVhall  endeavor  to  aS^v^ 
ment;   the  period  of  time  over,  or  rate  at      chantable.   which    probably   will   be   moved     their  respective  uses  by  agreement 

from  all  sources  over  such  road.  The  arbi- 
trators shall  also  take  Into  account  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  use  which  the  licensee 
mlgbt  otnerwlae  economically  make  of  the 
road  system  is  limited  by  §  115.163.  In  addi- 
tion, the  arbitrators  may  fix  the  rate  at 
which  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  licen- 
see during  his  use  of  the  road.  The  arbitra- 
tors shall  require  the  licensee  to  provide 
adequate  bond,  cash  deposit,  or  other  secu- 
rity to  indemnify  the  permittee  or  his  suc- 
cessor in  interest  against  failure  of  the 
licensee   to   comply    with    the    terms    of   the 

^^  ^^     .     ^       ^  ^  award  and  against  damage  to  the  road  not      _- „^ .^b—^v.^ 

matters  aa  the  authorized  order  may  deem  Incident  to  normal  usage,  and  for  any  other  appears  equlteble  to  them,  taking  into  ac 
S?,Pfv''  l^-  J°  the  extent  nec^ry  to  ful-  reasonable  purpose,  and  also  to  carry  appro-  count  the  capacity  and  the  construction  of 
fill  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  un-      priate  liability  insurance  covering  any  addl-     the  road  and  the  volume  of  use  to  which  It 

tlonal   hazard  and   risks  which  may  accrue  " 


which,  the  United  States  or  Its  licensees  shall 
be  required  to  amortize  such  capital  coets; 
provisions  for  road  maintenance;  the  use.  in 
addition  to  tbe  \ises  set  forth  in  $115,163, 
which  the  United  States  and  its  licensees  may 
make  at  the  road  system  involved;  a  formula 
for  determining  the  proportionate  capacity  of 
the  road  system  or  portion  thereof  which 
Bhall  be  available  to  the  United  States  and 
its  licensees  for  the  transportation  of  forest 
products;  the  amount  and  type  of  Insurance 
to  be  carried  and  the  type  of  security  to  be 
furnished  by  licensees  of  the  United  States 
who  use  such  road;   and  such  other  similar 


adjuit 

(b)  If  the  permittee  and  such  licensee  m 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  reasonableness  or 
such  operating  regulations  or  on  the  ad]ust> 
ment  of  their  respective  uses  where  the  «■ 
paclty  of  the  road  is  Inadequate  to  aocon- 
modate  their  concurrent  use,  then  upon  th« 
written  request  of  cither  party  delivered  to 
the  other  party,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  and  finally  determined  by  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  established 
by  §  115.169. 

(c)The  arbri trators  may  make  such  dl». 
position  of  a  dispute  Involving  the  reaaon- 
ableness    of    such    operating    regulations  ai 


der  any  such  advance  agreement,  subsequent 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber  managed  by 
the  Biireau  and  tapped  by  such  road  system, 
and  subsequent  cooperative  agreements  for 
the  coordinated  management  of  such  timber 
with  other  timber,  will  contain  such  provi- 
sions as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
require  such  licensees  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  advance  agreement.  Where 
such  an  advance  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  permittee  includes 
provisions  relating  to  the  route  and  speclflca- 
tiona  for  extensions  of  the  road  system 
Involved,  the  authorized  officer  may  agree 
that  upon  the  filing  of  proper  applications 
In  the  future  the  applicant  or  his  successor 
In  interest  shall  receive  the  necessary  per- 
mits for  such  road  extensions  as  may  cross 
lands  managed  by  the  Bureau:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  applicant  shall  have  sub- 
stantially complied  with  the  terms  of  such 
advance  agreement  and  of  the  outstanding 
permits  theretofore  Issued  to  him. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  SS  115.166  to  115.169 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  matters  em- 
braced in  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

S  115.166  Agreements  and  arbitration  be- 
tween permittee  and  licensee  respecting  com- 
pensation payable  by  licensee  to  permittee 
for  use  of  road,  (a)  In  the  event  the  United 
States  exercises  the  rights  received  from  a 
permittee  hereunder  to  license  a  person  to 
remove  forest  products  over  any  road,  right- 
of-way,  or  lands,  of  the  permittee  or  of  his 
successor  in  Interest,  to  the  extent  that  such 
matters  are  not  covered  by  an  agreement  un- 
der S  115.165,  such  licensee  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  permittee  or  his  successor  in  in- 
terest such  c<Hnpen8ation  and  to  furnish  him 
such  aectirtty,  and  to  carry  stxdi  liability  in- 
surance as  the  permittee  or  hla  suoeesaor  In 
Interest  axxl  the  UoensBe  may  agree  uptnu. 
If  the  parties  do  not  agree,  then  upon  the 
written  request  of  either  party  delivered  to 
the  other  party,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  and  finally  determined  by  arbitration  in 


by  reason  of  the  licensee's  use  of  the  road. 

(c)  Where  improvements  or  additions  are 
required  to  enable  a  licenBce  to  use  a  road  or 
right-of-way  to  remove  timber  or  forest 
products,  the  cost  of  such  improvements  will 
be  allowable  to  the  licensee. 

(d)  The  full  value  at  current  stumpage 
prices  win  be  allowable  against  a  licensee  for 
all  timber  to  be  cut.  removed,  or  destroyed 
by  the  licensee  on  a  permittee's  land  in  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  the  road 
involved. 

S  115.167  Compensation  payable  by  United 
States  to  permittee  for  use  of  road.  In  the 
event  the  United  States  itself  removes  forest 
products  over  any  road  or  right-of-way  of  the 
permittee  or  his  successor  In  Interest,  the 
United  States,  If  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment under  5  115.165  covering  the  matter, 
shall  pay  to  the  permittee  or  his  successor  In 
Interest  reasonable  compensation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  supervisor,  who  shall 
base  his  determination  upon  the  same  stand- 
ards established  by  §5  115.154  to  115.179  for 
arbitrators  in  the  determination  of  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  by  a  licensee  to  a  per- 
mittee: Provided,  however,  That  no  bond  or 
other  security  or  liability  Insurance  is  to  be 
required  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
United  States  constructs  or  improves  a  road 
on  a  permittee's  land  or  right-of-way  it  shall 
pay  to  the  permittee  the  full  value  at  cur- 
rent stumpage  prices  of  all  timber  of  the 
permittee  cut,  removed,  or  destroyed  In  the 
construction  or  maintenance  of  such  road  or 
road  improvements.  Current  stumpage 
prices  shall  be  determined  by  the  application 
of  the  standard  appraisal  formula,  used  in 
appraising  O.  and  C.  timber  for  sale,  to  the 
volume  and  grade  of  timber.  Such  volume 
and  grade  shall  be  determined  by  a  cruise 
made  by  the  permittee,  or,  at  his  request,  by 
the  authorized  officer.  If  either  the  permit- 
tee or  the  authorized  officer  does  not  accept 
the  cruise  made  by  the  other,  the  volume 
and  grade  shall  be  determined  by  a  person 


will  be  subjected.  In  the  determination  oj 
a  dispute  arising  out  of  the  inadequacy  ot 
the  capacity  of  a  road  to  accommodate  the 
concurrent  use  by  a  permittee  and  a  licenwe, 
the  arbitrators  may  make  such  disposition 
thereof  as  appears  equitable  to  them,  taking 
into  account,  among  other  pertinent  facta, 
the  commitments  of  the  permittee  and  the 
licensee  with  respect  to  the  cutting  and  re- 
moval of  the  timber  involved  and  the  dli- 
position  of  the  products  derived  therefrom; 
the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  parties  may 
practicably  satisfy  any  of  the  aforesaid  com- 
mitments from  other  timber  currently  con- 
trolled by  him;  the  past  normal  use  of  such 
road  by  the  permittee;  the  extent  to  which 
federal  timber  has  contributed  to  the  amortl- 
zatlon  of  the  capital  costs  of  such  road;  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  or  Iti 
licensees  have  enlarged  the  road  capacity. 

5  115.169  Arbitration  procedure.  (a) 
Within  ten  days  after  the  delivery  of  a  writ- 
ten request  for  arbitration  under  §  115.166 
or  J  115.168,  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
agreement shall  appoint  an  arbitrator  and 
the  two  arbitrators  thus  appointed  shall 
select  a  third  arbitrator.  If  either  party  fails 
to  appoint  an  arbitrator  as  provided  herein, 
the  other  party  may  apply  to  a  court  of  re- 
cord of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  an  arbitrator,  as  provided  by 
the  laws  of  such  State.  If  within  ten  days 
of  the  appointment  of  the  second  of  them, 
the  original  two  arbitrators  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  third  arbitrator  who  will  ac- 
cept the  appointment,  either  party  naay 
petition  such  a  court  of  record  of  the  SUte 
of  Oregon  for  the  appointment  of  a  third 
arbitrator.  Should  any  vacancy  occur  by 
reason  of  the  resignation,  death  or  inability 
of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  to  sens, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  according  to  tiis 
procedures  applicable  to  the  appointment  of 
the  arbitrator  whose  death,  disability,  or 
other  inability  to  serve,  created  the  vacancy. 

fb)  By  mutual  agreement,  the  partlM 
may    submit    to    a    single    arbitration    pro- 


--eding    controversies    arising     under    both 
TTnTlM  and  116.168. 

(c)  The  arbitrators  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  controversy  and  make,  file,  and 
serve  their  award  In  accordance  with  the  sub- 
stantive  standards  pre«crit>ed  in  If  116.166 
and  116.168  for  the  type  of  controversy  in- 
volved and  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures esUbllshed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  pertaining  to  arbitration  proceed- 
ings. A  copy  of  the  awards  shall  also  be 
served  at  the  same  time  upon  the  appropri- 
ate district  forester  or  the  State  supervisor, 
either  personally  or  by  registered  mail. 

(d)  Costs  of  the  arbitration  proceedings 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  arbitrators  against 
either  or  both  of  the  parties,  as  may  appear 
equitable  to  the  arbitrators,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  original  contentions  of  the  parties, 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  arbitrators  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  appear  relevant 
to  the  arbitrators. 

{  115.170  Payment  required  for  O.  and  C. 
timber.  An  applicant  will  be  required  t  j  pay 
to  the  Bvireau  of  I>and  Management,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Issuance  of  the  permit,  the  full 
stumpage  value  as  determined  by  the  author- 
ized officer  of  the  estimated  volume  of  all 
timber  to  be  cut.  removed,  or  destroyed,  on 
O.  and  C  lands  in  the  construction  or  op- 
eration Of  the  road. 

i  115.171     Payment  to  the  United  States 
for  road  use.     (a)    A  permittee  shall  pay  a 
basic  fee  of  five  dollars  per  year  per  mile  or 
fraction  thereof  for  the  use  of  any  existing 
road  or  of  any  road  constructed  by  the  per- 
mittee upon  the  right-of-way  except  that  in 
those   cases  where   the   permittee   has   exe- 
cuted under  i  115.162  an  agreement  respect- 
ing the  use  of  roads,  rights-of-way  or  lands, 
no  such  basic  fee  shall  be  paid.     If  the  term 
of  the  permit  Is  for  five  years  or  less,  the  en- 
tire basic  fee  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
issuance  of  the  permit.     If  the  term  of  the 
permit  Is  longer  than  five  years,   the  basic 
fee  for  each  five-year  period  or  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  last  period,  If  less  than  five 
years,  must  be  paid  in  advance  at  five-year 
intervals. 

(b)  In  addition,  where  the  permittee 
receives  a  right  to  use  a  road  constructed 
or  acquired  by  the  United  States,  which 
Is  imder  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  he  will  be 
required  to  pay  to  the  United  States  for 
the  use  thereof,  except  where  he  transpxjrts 
forest  products  purchased  from  the  United 
States  through  the  Bureau,  a  fee  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  authorized  officer  who  shall 
base  his  determination  upwn  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  replacement  costs  for  a  road  of 
the  type  involved,  together  with  a  reason- 
able interest  allowance  on  such  costs,  plus 
costs  of  maintenance  if  furnished  by  the 
United  States  and  any  extraordinary  costs 
peculiar  to  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  the  particular  road.  In  arriving  at  the 
amortization  item,  the  authorized  officer 
shall  take  into  account  the  probable  period 
of  time,  past  and  present,  during  which  such 
road  may  be  In  existence  and  the  volume  of 
timber  which  has  been  moved  and  the  vol- 
ume of  timber,  currently  merchantable, 
which  probably  will  be  moved  from  all 
sources  over  such  road.  The  authorized  offi- 
cer may  fix  the  rate  at  which  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  permittee  during  his  use  of 
the  road:  Provided,  however.  That  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  where  pajrment  for 
such  road  use  to  another  permittee  is  re- 
quired under   SS  115.154  to   115.179. 

$  115.172  Bond  in  connection  with  exist- 
ing roads.  An  applicant  for  a  per  nil  t  to  use 
an  existing  Oovernment  road  which  is  under 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau for  timber  hauling  purposes  other  than 
for  federal  timber  acquired  under  a  free- 
use  permit,  will  be  required,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  existing  road,  to  execute  a  bond 
on  Form  4-414  in  an  amount  to  be  deter- 


mined by  the  authorized  officer  but  In  no 
event  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($600) 
per  mile  or  fraction  thereof,  conditioned  on 
compliance  with  {{  115.154  to  116.179  and 
the  terms  smd  conditions  of  the  permit. 

S  115.173  Approval  of  permit,  (a)  Upon 
the  applicant's  compliance  with  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  SS  118.154  to  115.179  and 
if  it  is  determined  that  the  approval  of  the 
application  will  be  in  the  public  interest,  the 
authorized  officer  may.  in  his  discretion.  Issue 
an  appropriate  permit,  upon  Form  4-415. 

(b)  The  authorized  officer  may  waive  the 
requirements  of  $§115,161  (c)  and  (o  and 
115.172,  in  the  case  of  a  natural  person  who 
applies  for  a  right-of-way  lor  not  to  exceed 
a  i>erlod  of  twelve  weeks  Not  more  than 
one  such  waiver  shall  be  allowed  In  each 
consecutive  twelve  calendar  months  on  be- 
half of  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  person. 

S  115.174  Terms  and  conditions  of  permit. 
(a)  As  to  all  permits:  Every  permittee  shall 
agree: 

(1)  To  comply  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions In  effect  as  of  the  time  when  the  per- 
mit Is  issued  and.  as  to  the  permittee's  roads 
as  to  which  the  United  States  has  received 
rlghU  under  $  115.162,  with  such  additional 
regulations  as  my  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  relating  to  the  use  of  roads  for  tbe 
purpose  of  access  by  properly  licensed  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  and  by  other  recreational- 
Isu  to  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  O. 
and  C.  area  which  are  suitable  for  such  rec- 
reational purposes,  where  such  use  will  not 
unreasonably  Interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
road  by  the  piennlttee  for  the  transportation 
of  forest  products  or  unduly  enhance  the 
risk  of  fire,  collision,  or  other  hazards  on 
such  road  and  on  lands  in  the  vicinity  there- 
of. If,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  the 
authorized  officer  that  the  permittee  allow 
use  of  a  road  In  conformity  with  such  addi- 
tional regulations,  the  permittee  shall  un- 
reasonably withhold  his  assent,  the  author- 
ized officer  shall  refer  the  disagreement 
through  the  proper  channels  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  for  his  consideration,  and.  If 
the  Director  concurs  In  the  concliislon  of 
the  authorized  officer  and  If  the  matter  is 
still  in  dispute,  he  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  con- 
sideration. In  the  event  of  the  Secretary's 
concurrence  in  the  conclusions  of  the  au- 
thorized officer  and.  If  the  permittee  never- 
theless unreasonably  withholds  such  tissent, 
the  United  States  may  Institute  such  Judi- 
cial proceedings  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enforce  said  regulations. 

(2)  Not  to  cut.  remove,  or  destroy  any 
timber  not  previously  purchased  on  the 
right-of-way  without  having  first  obtained 
specific  authority  from  the  district  forester 
and  making  pajrment  therefor. 

(3)  To  take  adequate  precaution  to  pre- 
vent and  suppress  forest,  brush,  and  grass 
fires;  to  endeavor  with  all  available  personnel 
to  suppress  any  fire  originating  on  or  threat- 
ening the  right-of-way;  to  do  no  burning 
on  or  near  the  right-of-way  without  State 
permit  during  the  seasons  that  permits  are 
required  but  in  any  event  to  set  no  fire  on 
or  near  the  right-of-way  that  will  result  In 
damage  to  any  natural  resource  or  Improve- 
ment. 

(4)  To  submit  to  arbitration  proceedings 
and  to  be  bound  by  the  resulting  arbitral 
awards,  pursuant  to  §§  115.166,  115.168,  and 
115.169. 

(5)  In  the  event  that  tlie  United  States 
acquires  by  purchase  or  eminent  domain  the 
land  or  any  Interest  therein,  over  which  there 
passes  a  road  which  the  United  States  has 
acquired  the  right  to  use  under  $  115.162,  to 
waive  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  road, 
equivalent  to  the  proportion  that  the  amount 
the  United  States  has  contributed  bears  to 
the  total  actual  cost  of  construction  of  the 
road.    Such  contribution  shall  include  any 


investment  in  or  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
such  road,  or  both,  cm  the  case  may  l>e,  made 
by  the  United  States  or  a  licensee  eittier  by 
way  of  direct  expenditures  upon  such  road, 
or  by  way  of  payment  by  the  United  States 
or  a  licensee  to  the  permittee,  or  by  way  of 
allowance  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
permittee  in  any  timber  sales  contract  for 
such  amortization  or  capital  Investment. 

(6)  To  construct  all  roads  and  other  im- 
provements as  described  in  the  application 
for  the  permit,  except  as  the  authorized  of- 
ficer may  authorize  modification  or  aban- 
donment of  any  such  proposed  construction. 

( 7 )  To  use  the  permit  and  right-of-way  af- 
forded subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights,  to 
such  additional  rights-of-way  as  may  be 
granted  under  $S  116.154  to  116.179.  to  a  res- 
ervation of  rights-of-way  for  ditches  and 
canals  constructed  under  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

(8)  Not  to  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee or  applicant  for  employment  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
to  require  an  Identical  provision  to  be  in- 
cluded In  all  subcontracts. 

(9)  Except  as  the  authorized  officer  may 
otherwise  permit  or  direct  to  clean  up  and 
remove  from  the  road  and  right-of-way 
within  six  months  after  the  expiration  or 
other  termination  of  the  permit,  all  debris, 
refuse,  and  waste  material  which  may  have 
resulted  from  his  operations  and  use  of  said 
road:  to  repair  all  damage  to  said  road 
resulting  directly  or  Indirectly  from  his 
use  thereof;  and  to  remove  therefrom  all 
structures,  timbers,  and  other  objects  that 
may  have  been  Installed  or  placed  thereon  by 
him  in  connection  with  said  operations  or 
use:  Prot>ided.  howetter.  That  the  road  and 
all  usable  road  improvements  shall  be  left  in 
place. 

(b)  As  to  permits  for  the  use  of  an  existing 
road:  In  addition,  every  permittee  to  whom 
a  permit  is  Issued  for  the  use  of  an  existing 
road  is  required  to  agree : 

( 1 1  To  maintain  such  a  road  in  an  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  condition  or  to  ar- 
range therefor  with  the  other  users  of  the 
road.  In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  per- 
formance, the  authorized  officer  may  have 
such  maintenance  work  performed  as  may  be 
necessary  in  his  Judgment,  determine  the 
proportionate  share  allocable  to  each  user, 
and  collect  the  cost  thereof  from  the  parties 
or  the  sureties  on  the  bonds  furnished  bv 
said  parties. 

(2)  Upon  the  expiration  or  other  termi- 
nation of  his  right  to  Its  use,  to  leave  said 
road  and  right-of-way  In  at  least  as  good  a 
condition  as  existed  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  use. 

S  115.175  Assignment  of  permit.  Any 
proposed  assignment  of  a  permit  must  be 
submitted  In  duplicate,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  Its  execution,  to  the  appropriate 
district  forester  for  approval,  accompanied  by 
the  same  showing  and  undertaking  by  the 
assignee  as  is  required  of  an  applicant  by 
SS  115.161  and  115.162;  and  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  stipulation  that  the  assignee 
agrees  to  comply  with  and  be  bound  by  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  and  the 
applicable  regulatlono  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  force  as  of  the  date  of  such 
approval  of  the  assignment. 

I  115.176  Causes  for  termination  of  per- 
mittee's rights,  (a)  The  authorized  officer 
in  his  discretion  may  elect  upon  30  days' 
notice  to  terminate  any  permit  or  right-of- 
way   issued  under   $J  115.154  to   115.179  if: 

( 1 )  In  connection  with  the  application 
made  therefor,  the  applicant  represented  any 
material  fact  knowing  the  same  to  be  false, 
or  made  such  representation  in  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  truth;  or 

(2)  A  permittee,  subsequent  to  the  issu- 
ance of  a  permit  of  right-of-way  to  him. 
represents  any  material  fact  to  the  Bureau, 
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la  accordance  with  any  requirement  of  sucb 
permit  or  ii  115.1M  to  115.179,  knowloc 
such  repreientatloa  to  be  false,  or  ^^^Yvr 
such  rspraeentatlon  In  reckless  disregard  oif 
the  truth. 

(b)  The  authorized  officer.  In  his  discre- 
tion majr  elect  to  terminate  any  permit  or 
right-of-way  issued  xmder  ft  115.154  to 
115.17*,  If  the  permittee  shall  fall  to  comply 
with  any  ot  the  provisions  of  such  regiUa- 
tiona  or  make  default  in  the  performance  or 
obMrration  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
permit,  and  such  failure  or  default  shall 
continue  for  60  days  after  service  of  written 
notice  thereof  by  the  authorized  officer. 

(c)  Notice  of  such  termination  shall  be 
■erred  peraonaUy  or  by  registered  mall  upon 
the  permittee,  ahall  specify  the  misrepresen- 
tation, failure  or  default  Involved,  and  shall 
be  final,  subject,  however,  to  the  permittee's 
right  of  appeal. 

(d)  Termination  of  the  permit  and  of  the 
right-of-way  imder  this  section  shall  not 
operate  to  terminate  any  right  granted  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  J  J  116.154  to 
115.179,  nor  shall  it  affect  the  right  of  the 
permittee,  after  the  termination  of  his  per- 
mit and  right-of-way  to  receive  compensa- 
tion and  to  establish  road  operating  rulee 
with  respect  to  roads  controlled  by  y>in\ 
which  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  use 
and  to  permit  its  licensees  to  use;  nor  shall  it 
relieve  the  permittee  of  his  duty  iinder 
11115.154  to  115.179.  to  submit  to  and  be 
bound  by  arbitration  pursuant  to  j  I  115  166, 
115.168,  and  116.169. 

f  116.177  Remedies  for  violations  by  lic- 
ensee, (a)  No  Ucensee  of  the  United  States 
will  be  aiithorized  to  use  the  roads  of  a  per- 
mittee excq>t  imder  the  terms  of  a  timber 
sale  contract  or  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  United  SUtee  which  wlU  require  the 
licensee  to  comply  with  all  the  applicable 
provisions  of  |{  116.154  to  115.179,  and  any 
agreements  or  awards  made  pursuant  there- 
to. If  a  licensee  fails  to  comply  with  the 
regulaUons,  agreements,  or  awards,  the 
authorized  officer  will  take  such  action  as 
may  be  apprc^rlate  under  the  provisions  of 
the  timber  sale  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement. 

(b)  A  permittee  who  believes  that  a  li- 
censee is  violating  the  provisions  of  such  a 
timber  sale  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment pertaining   to  use   of  the  permittee's 
roada,  rights-of-way,  or  lands,  may  petition 
the    authorized    officer,    setting    forth    the 
grounds  for  hU  belief,  to  take  such  action 
against  the  licensee  as  may  be  appropriate 
imder  the  contract  or  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment.    In   such   event   the   permittee   shall 
be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  authorized 
officer,  subject,  however,  to  a  right  of  appeal 
punxiant  to  i  115.179  and  subject,  further. 
to  the  general  provisions  of  law  respecting 
review  of  administrative  determinations.     In 
the  alternative,  a  permittee  who  believes  that 
a  licensee  has  violated  the  terms  of  the  tim- 
ber sale  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
respecting  the  use  of  the  permittee's  roads 
may  proceed  against  the  licensee  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  obtain  such  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  premises. 
{  115.178    Disposition  o/  property  on  ter- 
mination of  permit.    Upon  the  explraUon  or 
other  termination  of  the  permittee's  rights, 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary,   the    permittee    will    be    allowed    six 
months  in  which  to  remove  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  all  property  or  Improvements,  other 
than  the  road  and  usable  improvements  to 
the  road,  placed  by  him  on  the  right-of-way 
but  If  not  removed  within  this  period,   all 
such  property  and  Improvements  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  United  States. 

S  115.179  Appeals.  An  appeal  pursuant  to 
the  Rules  of  Practice,  Part  221  of  this  chap- 
ter, may  be  taken  from  any  final  decision  of 
the  authorized  officer,  to  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and,  from  the  latter's 
decision  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


irtom  the  Federal  Register,  May  4.  1966 J 
Tttlm  43 — PxTBUc  Lahds:  Intkkiob 

CHAPTEB  I BintZAtT  OT  LANS  MANAGCMSNT, 

DXPAKTMENT  or  THI   INmuOK 

Subchapter  C— Areas  subject  to  special  laws 

[Circular  1964] 
Part  115— Revised  Oregon  and  California  and 

Reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Grant 

Lands  In  Oregon 

Permits  for  rights-of-way  for  logging  roads 

1.  Section   115.166(a)    Is   amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

§  115.166.  Agreements  and  arbitration  be- 
tween permittee  and  licensee  respecting  com- 
pensation payable   by  licensee  to  permittee 
/or  use  of  road,     (a)  In  the  event  the  United 
States  exercises   the  rights  received   from   a 
permittee  hereunder  to  license  a  person  to 
remove  forest  products  over  any  road,  right- 
of-way.  or  lands  of  the  permittee  or  of  his 
successor  in  interest,  to  the  extent  that  such 
matters   are    not   covered    by    an    agreement 
under  i  115.165,  such  licensee  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  permittee  or  his  successor  in  In- 
terest such  compensation  and  to  furnish  him 
such   seciu-ity,    and    to    carry   such    UabUlty 
Insurance  as  the  permittee  or  his  successor 
in  interest  and  the  licensee  may  agree  upon. 
If  the  parties  do  not  agree,  then  upon  the 
written  request  of  either  party  delivered  to 
the  other  party,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  and  finally  determined  by  arbitration  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  established 
by  J  115.169.     During  the  pendency  of  such 
arbitration  proceedings,  the  licensee  shall  be 
entitled   to  use   the   road,  right-of-way,   or 
lands    involved    upon    payment,    or    tender 
thereof  validly  maintained,  to  the  permittee 
of  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  au- 
thorized officer  and  upon  the  furnishing  to 
the  permittee  of  a  corporate  5\irety  bond  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  amount   fixed  by  the  authorized   officer 
and   the  amount  sought  by   the   permittee. 
The  licensee  shall  also,  as  a  condition  of  use 
in  such  circumstances,  maintain  such  lia- 
bility insurance  in  such  amounts  covering 
any  additional  hazard  and  risk  which  might 
accrue  by  reason  of  the  licensee's  use  of  the 
road,  as  the  authorized  officer  may  prescribe 

2.  Section  115.171(b)    Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

§116.171    Payment    to    the    United    States 
for  road  use.   •    •    • 

(b)   In     addition,     where     the     permittee 
receives  a  right  to  use  a  road  constructed 
or  acquired  by  the  United  States,  which  is 
imder  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  United  States  for  the  use 
thereof,   except   where  he  transports  forest 
products  purchased  from  the  United  States 
through  the  Bureau,  a  fee  to  be  determined 
by  the  authorized  officer  who  shall  base  his 
determination  upon  the  amortization  of  the 
replacement  costs  for  a  road  of  the  type  in- 
volved, together  with  a  reasonable  interest 
allowance  on  such  costs,  plus  costs  of  main- 
tenance if  furnished  by  the  United  States 
and  any  extraordinary  costs  peculiar  to  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  the  particular 
road.     In  arriving  at  the  amortization  item, 
the  authorized  officer  shall  take  Into  account 
the  probable  period  of  time,  past  and  present, 
during  which  such  road  may  be  In  existence 
and  the  volume  of  timber  which   has  been 
moved  and  the  volume  of  timber,  currently 
merchantable,  which  probably  will  be  moved 
from  all  sources  over  such  road.     The   au- 
thorized  officer  may   fix   the   rate    at   which 
payments  shall   be   made    by  the  permittee 
during  his  use  of  the  road:  Provided,  how- 
ever.  That  this  paragraph   shall   not   apply 
where  payment  for  such  road  use  to  another 
permittee    is    required    under    !§  115.154    to 
116.179:    Provided   further.   That   where   the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  charge  a  fee  for 
the  use  of  a  road,  the  authorized  officer  may 
waive  such  fee  if  the  permittee  grants  to  the 
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United  States  and  its  licenses  the  rt.i. 
use.  without  charge,  permittee's  roattaT*  ^ 
proximately  equal  value  as  detemuaZ  „..^ 
the  methods  provided  in  thU  para«rnK* 
paragraph  (b)  of  J  115.166.  as  mW^t!^ 
cable.  '  ^  'PPU- 

3.  Section  115.174(a)    is  amended  bv  ^ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  two  new  subn^* 
graphs  (10)   and  (11)   as  follows  *^" 

5  115.174  Terms  and  conditions  of  t«h.„  . 
( a )    •   •   •  y^^nit, 

(10)  Upon  request  of  an  authorized  n« 
cer,  to  submit  to  the  Bureau  within  30  ^' 
with  permission  to  publUh.  the  det«?il 
terms  and  oondiUons,  including  the  i 
which  the  permittee  will  ask  as  a  condlt£ 
of  such  licensee  s  use  for  the  removal  of  fmT 
est  products  over  any  road  or  rlght-of-*.." 
which  the  United  States  and  iu  licenZ!! 
have  acquired  a  right  to  use  under  |  utm 

(11)  To  grant  to  the  United  States  unon 
request  of  an  authorized  officer,  in  lleuS 
the  rights-of-way  across  legal  subdivision 
granted  pursuant  to  i  116.162.  such  pmmT 
nent  easements  on  specifically  described  lo^ 
cations  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  th* 
Bureau  to  construct  roads  on  such  legal  sub- 
divisions with  appropriated  funds:  Provided 
That  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  such  p«r 
manent  easements  the  Bureau  shall  rel^L 
except  for  necessary  connecting  spur  rowg' 
the  rights-of-way  across  such  legal  subdirl 
slons  previously  granted:  Provided  further 
That  if  the  United  States  builds  a  road  on 
such  permanent  easements  It  shall  pay  fo, 
any  timber  of  the  permittee  which  u  cut 
removed,  or  destroyed  in  accordance  with 
5  115.167.  The  authorized  officer  shall  w»i»e 
the  requirement  under  this  paragraph,  how- 
ever, if  the  permittee  makes  a  satisfactory 
showing  to  the  authorized  officer  that  he  doea 
not  own  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  land  to 
grant  a  permanent  easement,  and  that  lie 
has  negotiated  therefor  In  good  faith  without 
success. 

(Sec.  5,  50  Stat.  875;  43  U.S.C.  llSle) 

CLAaiNCE  A.  Davis. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
April  30.  1956. 

[FR      Doc      56-3502;     Filed.     May     3.     1956' 
8:47   am. I 


I  Prom  the  Federal  Register.  Feb.  9,  19«0| 
Title  43 — Public  Lands:  Interiob 

CHAPTEK  1 BUREAU   OF   LAND    MANAGEMXNT, 

DEPARTMBNT  OF  THI  INTKEIOX 

Subchapter  c — Areas  subject  to  special  Uwt 

[Circular  3038] 
Part    115- Revested    Oregon   and    Callfomls 
Railroad  and  Reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road  Grant  Lands  in  Oregon 

Payment  to  U.S.  for  road  use 
Part  115  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (c)  to  §  115.171,  reading  as  follows: 

5  115.171     Payment  to  the  United  States  for 
road  use. 


(c)   If  an  application  is  filed  to  use  a  road 
built  on  O.   and  C.  lands  by  the  applicant 
or  his  predecessor  in  interest  under  a  permit 
which    has   expired,    the    authorized   officer 
may  Issue  a  new  permit  which  provides  that 
as    to    such    road    the   applicant's   road   uae 
payments  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  paragraph    (b)    of   this  section  except 
that  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  road  use 
fee  which  is  adequate  to  amortize  only  hl« 
proportionate  share  of  any  capital  improve- 
ments which  have  been  or  may  be  placed  on 
the  road  by  the  United  States  or  its  licensees 
together  with  a  reasonable  Interest  allow- 
ance thereon   plus  cost  of  maintenance  If 
furnished   by   the   United   States:    Provided, 
however.  That  if  the  appUcatlon  Is  for  use 
of  a  road  which  has  been  built  by  a  prede- 
cessor In  Interest  the  permit  shall  provide 
that   the   applicant  may  use  the  road  only 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  lands  of  the 
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nredecessor  In  Interest  that  were  served  by 
titee  road.  As  a  condition  for  the  granting 
of  such  a  permit,  the  applicant  must  comply 
with  f  116162  to  the  extent  that  rtghte-of- 
waT  and  road  use  rtghU  are  needed  to  man- 
age Unds  of  the  United  Stotes  or  to  remove 
timber  therefrom. 

Elmer  P.  Bennett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
l^EBiiOAaT  S,  1960. 
(PR     Doc.    60-1247;     Piled.    Feb.    8,     1960; 
8:49  am.] 

(From  the  Federal  Register,  Aug.  11,  1960 J 
TiTLx  43 — Public  Lands:   Interior 

CHAPTER     I BtTREAU      OF     LAND      MANAGEMENT. 

DKFAHTMKNT    OF  TKE    INTXRIOK 

Subchapter  C — Areas  subject  to  special  laws 

(Circular  No.  2049] 
Part   115 — Revested    Oregon    and    California 
Railroad  and  Reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road   Grant  Lands   in  Oregon 
Sale  of  timber 

1.  Paragraph  (a)  erf  §  116.21  is  amended 
to  read   as  follows: 

;  115.21    Negotiated  sales. 

(a)  When  it  is  determined  by  the  author- 
ized officer  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  he 
may  sell  at  not  less  than  the  appraised 
value,  without  advertising  or  calling  for 
bids,  timber  not  exceeding  an  estimated  vol- 
ume of  100  M  board  feet,  or  if  the  timber  is 
not  measured  in  board  feet,  a  qusmtlty  not 
exceeding  $2,000  In  appraised  value,  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  person,  partner- 
ship, association  or  corp>oratlon  in  any  period 
of  twelve   oonsecutive   months. 

2.  Subparagraph  (1)  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
i  11528  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

%  115.28    Payments. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)    •   •   • 

(I)  Installment  payments  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  authorized  officer.  For 
sales  up  to  tl(X),(X)0  installment  payments 
shall  be  not  less  than  10  percent.  For  sales 
over  1100.000  Installment  payments  shall  be 
not  lees  than  tlO.OOO.  For  cruise  sales  the 
first  Installment  shall  be  paid  prior  to  or  at 
the  time  the  authorized  officer  signs  the 
contract.  The  second  installment  shall  be 
paid  prior  to  the  commencement  of  cutting 
operations:  Provided,  however.  That  prior 
to  paying  the  second  installment  the  au- 
thorized officer  may  permit  the  purchaser 
to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  the  location 
over  which  a  road  must  be  constructed 
under  this  contract  if  the  pxirchaser  pays 
tor  such  timber  in  advance.  Each  subse- 
quent Installment  shall  be  due  and  payable 
without  notice  when  the  value  of  the  timber 
cut,  equals  the  sum  of  all  the  payments 
minus  the  first  installment.  The  total 
amount  of  the  ptuchase  price  must  be  paid 
prior  to  60  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
contract.  The  purchaser  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  refund  on  a  cruise  sale  even 
though  the  amotmt  of  timber  cut.  removed 
or  designated  for  cutting  may  be  less  than 
the  estimated  total  volume  shown  In  the 
contract. 

Permits  for  rights-of-way  for  logging  loada 

3.  Subparagraph   (3)    of  paragraph   (a)    of 
I  115.174  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
?  115.174     Terms  and  conditions  of   permit. 

la)     •   •   • 

(3)  To  take  adequate  precaution  to  pre- 
vent forest,  brush,  and  grass  fires;  to  en- 
deavor with  all  available  personnel  to  sup- 
press any  fire  originating  on  or  threatening 
the  right-of-way  on  which  a  road  is  being 
used  or  constructed  by  the  permittee  or 
any  fire  caused  by  the  permittee;  to  do  no 
burning  on  or  near  the  right-of-way  with- 
out State  permit  during  the  seasons  that 
permits  are  required  and  in  no  event  to  set 
fire  on  or  near  the  right-of-way  that  will 
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result  In  dansage  to  any  natural  resource  or 
improvement. 

FaxD  G.  Aanoaxl, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
AtrcnsT  S,  1900. 
IF.R.    I>oc.    60-7478;     PUed.    Aug     10.    1960; 
8:47  a.m.] 

Exhibit  13 
[Prom    lumber    Industry    legislative    policy 
review  conference.  National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers  Association.  Jan    22,   1963] 

Ingress-Egress  Right-of-way 
The  property  rights  of  persons  owning 
millions  of  acres  of  private  land  within  na- 
tional forest  boundaries  was  seriously  and 
unnecessarily  Impaired  during  1962  and  will 
become  an  even  more  serious  problem  in 
1963  If  present  Forest  Service  policies  stand 
unchallenged  and  untested. 

Congress:  During  the  87th  Congress  nu- 
merous legislative  proposals  affecting  the 
property  owners'  rights  of  Ingress  and  egress 
over  national  forest  lands  were  held  in  abey- 
ance pending  the  outcome  of  negotiations 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  forest 
landowning  Industries.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals would  have  established  an  equitable 
Forest  Service  policy  In  accordance  with  pre- 
vious Forest  Service-Industry  understand- 
ings. Other  proposals  would  have  virtually 
vested  complete  authority  over  private  road 
systems  In  the  Forest  Service. 

Attorney  General's  opinion:  On  Febru- 
ary 20,  1962,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Issued  an  opinion  which  Inter- 
preted the  basic  act  establishing  the  na- 
tional forests  in  1897  to  provide  that  as  a 
condition  to  crossing  national  forest  lands 
the  Government  could  require  that  appli- 
cants allow  full  Government  use  at  private 
road  systems.  This  decision  overturned  65 
years  of  practice  under  the  1897  act. 

Regulations:  On  August  15.  1962,  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  VS.  Forest  Service 
Implementing  the  Attorney  General's  c^ln- 
lon  were  circulated  throughout  the  lumber 
Industry  for  comments. 

In  summary,  the  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Forest  Service  did  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate appeal  from  administrative  decision, 
did  not  provide  for  prompt  access  when 
needed,  and  did  not  require  that  unequal 
exchanges  be  accompanied  by  cash  payments 
either  to  or  from  Government. 

Following  Industry  comments,  the  Forest 
Service  on  October  23,  issued  Interim  regula- 
tions without  prior  notice  Implementing  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  now  in  force,  landowners  will  be 
required  to  grant  easements  to  the  Federal 
Government  over  their  lands  In  retxu-n  for 
access  to  their  own  lands  across  Government 
land 

Rights  and  values  of  these  rights-of-way — 
private  landowners'  property — will  be  deter- 
mined unilaterally  by  the  Fc^-est  Service. 
Apparently  access  will  be  withheld  until  a 
landowner  gives  the  Forest  Service  whatever 
property  rights  and  values  it  seeks. 

The  regulation  is  disappointing  in  that  it 
apf>ears  to  disregard  ( 1 )  all  efforts  by  indus- 
try with  Government  to  work  out  fair  regula- 
tions; (2)  the  emergency  access  needs  for 
salvage  of  the  west  coast  blowdown;  (S)  the 
need  for  rules  to  get  fair  administration  by 
forest  officers,  and  (4)  the  normal  procedures 
of  notice  and  hearings  In  Government  rule- 
making especially  needed  where  property 
rights  are  Jeopardized. 

Possible  action:  I*resent  expressions  of 
Forest  Service  officials  give  no  hope  that  ad- 
ministrative action  will  resolve  the  right-of- 
way  issues,  and  it  appears  as  of  now  that 
legislation  or  Judicial  determination  will  be 
required.  Because  of  the  length  of  time  in- 
volved in  litigation,  legislation  to  protect 
landowners'  property  rights  is  probably  the 
most  practical  course.  At  the  same  time,  If 
public  understanding  can  be  secured  In  a 


substantial     degree,     improved     regulations 
might  be  obtainable. 

What  is  required  is  that  Government  agree 
not  to  demand  a  rlght-o(-waj  ot  greater 
value  than  an  applicant  for  a  right-of-way 
across  Federal  land  requests.  Also,  provi- 
sion for  immediate  accees  to  inhoidlngs, 
where  needed,  must  be  Included. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT — AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OP  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  this  day  received  a  message  from 
the  President  urging  the  early  enact- 
ment of  S.  1,  the  YouUi  Employment  Act. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
am  pleased  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  the  bill  on  Monday, 
February  25,  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  com- 
mittee's hearing  room. 

Hearings  will  begin  at  a  time  when  the 
figures  on  the  unemployment  of  young 
men  and  women  are  climbing  to  an  all- 
time  high.  A  recent  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  teenagers  who  are  both, 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  unemployed  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  covered  by 
this  bill  to  more  than  800,000  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
22.  Few  if  any  have  sufficient  educa- 
tion and  sufficient  skills  to  supply  them 
with  any  promise  of  continued  stable 
employment  in  their  mature  years, 
should  this  condition  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  great  baby  boom  of  the  post- 
war year  of  1947  is  reaching  its  16th 
year  at  this  time,  and  this  factor  alone 
creates  heavy  additional  pressures  on  a 
problem  that  is  already  too  long  un- 
treated and  unsolved. 

The  youth  employment  bill  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  effort  which  began  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  take  this  step 
in  meeting  this  economic  problem  con- 
fronting all  of  us.  The  bill,  like  its 
counterpart  last  session,  would  establish 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide 
constructive  and  educational  work  ex- 
perience to  the  young  men  in  this  group 
in  our  national  and  State  forests  and 
recreational  areas.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous  backlog 
of  conservation  work  wtiich  must  be  done 
during  the  next  10  years  at  a  cost  of 
billions  of  dollars.  These  men  will  sup- 
ply their  share  of  the  muscle  and  effort 
to  do  a  part  of  this  job. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  develop  local  area  youth 
employment  programs  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  employment  experience  oppor- 
tunities to  young  men  and  women  within 
this  group. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  Senate 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  more 
who  favor  its  early  enactment.  I  would 
welcome  the  appearance  of  any  Senator 
before  the  subcommittee  when  it  opens 
its  hearings  on  Monday  to  offer  testi- 
mony on  this  Tital  bilL  Arrangements 
can  be  made  with  me  or  with  Edward 
Friedman,  counsel  to  the  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  wish  to  tell 
the  dlstlnsviislied  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania how  pleased  I  am  by  his  an- 
nouncement that  hearings  will  shortly 
begin  on  8.  1,  the  youth  employment  bill. 

I  welcome  the  President's  statement 
that  he  is  placing  first  priority  on  ap- 
proval for  my  Youth  Employment  Act. 

This  bill— to  establish  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  a  program  of  train- 
ing and  work  for  young  men  and  women 
in  local  public  projects — offers  a  big, 
first  step  toward  the  elimination  of  un- 
employment of  our  young  people. 

I  have  Introduced  this  measure  in  pre- 
vious Congresses.  With  full  support 
from  the  administration  this  year,  I  am 
confident  that  the  efforts  of  the  bill's 
sponsors  in  Congress  will  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  Youth  Employment 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

My  Committee  on  Youth  Employment, 
consisting  of  Cabinet  officers  and  distin- 
guished public  members,  having  studied 
these  efforts  and  problems,  has  reported  to 
me  that  the  inunedlate  need  for  additional 
youth  employment  opportunities  Is  critical. 
The  administration's  youth  employment  bill, 
which  received  wide  endorsement  when  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress,  Is  designed  to 
meet  this  need. 

Early  enactment  of  this  measure  would 
spiir  Federal  leadership  and  support  to  pro- 
grams which  would  provide  useful  Jobs  and 
training  for  young  persons  who  need  them. 
The  1964  budget  recommendations  mclude 
$100  milUon  In  authorizations  for  the  first 
year  of  this  program,  consisting  of  two  dif- 
ferent activities.  First,  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  would  be  established,  putting 
young  men  to  work  Improving  our  forests 
and  recreation  areas.  This  would  mitially 
provide  UMful  training  and  work  for  16,000 
youths.  Second,  the  Federal  Government 
wlU  provide  half  the  wages  and  related  coets 
for  young  persons  employed  on  local  projects 
that  offer  useful  work  experience  in  non- 
profit commumty  services — such  as  hos- 
pitals, schools,  parks,  and  settlement  houses. 
Forty  thousand  youths  can  be  employed  In 
the  first  year  In  this  part  of  the  program. 

This  bill  Is  a  measure  of  the  first  priority. 
The  effects  of  unemployment  are  nowhere 
more  depressing  and  disheartening  than 
among  the  young.  Conunonsense  and  Jus- 
tice comi>el  establishment  of  this  program, 
which  wlU  give  many  thousands  of  currently 
unemployed  young  persons  a  chance  to  find 
employment,  to  be  paid  for  their  services, 
and  to  acquire  skills  and  work  experience 
that  win  give  them  a  solid  start  In  their 
working  lives. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  the  Youth  Employment  Act 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  oiu-  young 
people  and  oiu  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  gratified  to  receive  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Right  Reverend  Arthur 
Lichtenberger,  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the 
United  States,  annoimclng  his  endorse- 
ment of  S.  1,  the  Youth  Employment 
Act. 


I  quote  the  relevant  portions  of  Bishop 
Lichtenberger's  statement : 

"I  welcome  the  introduction  In  Congress 
of  measxires  to  provide  new  opportunities 
for  the  training  and  employment  of  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States.  Such 
measures  are  in  keeping  with  the  church's 
belief  in  human  welfare  as  a  priority  for  our 
whole  Nation,  deserving  nonpartisan  sup- 
port. The  alarming  rise  In  the  school  drop- 
out rate,  the  present  Inability  to  provide 
Jobs  for  young  high  school  graduates,  and 
the  perennial  pressure  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, all  demand  quick  and  energetic  na- 
tional action.  It  Is  not  too  strong  to  say 
that  the  mounting  problem  of  Idle  youth 
constitutes  a  moral  demand  upon  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation.  The  pro- 
posal for  the  employment  and  training  of 
youth  through  a  Conservation  Corps  and 
Urban  Service  Corps  is  a  hopeful  step  In  this 
direction. 

Bishop  Lichtenberger  also  goes  on  to 
endorse  the  suggestion  of  a  National 
Service  Corps,  the  so-called  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  that  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

Bishop  Lichtenberger's  statement 
closes  with  this  call  to  action: 

I  would  hope  that  many  members  of  our 
U.S.  churches  will  welcome  the  necessary 
legislative  actions  to  improve  the  situation 
for    young    persons. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  many  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1  and  its  many  supporters 
throughout  the  United  States  when  I 
say  that  Bishop  Lichtenberger's  state- 
ment is  a  most  welcome  development. 
While  not  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  I  do  know  of  the  strong  leader- 
ship demonstrated  by  this  Protestant 
denomination  in  working  with  under- 
privileged members  of  society  foimd  in 
large  urban  areas.  When  Bishop  Lich- 
tenberger speaks  on  this  subject,  he 
speaks  from  the  direct  involvement  of  his 
church  in  precisely  the  problems  dealt 
with  by  the  Youth  Employment  Act. 

I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
Bishop  Lichtenberger's  call  for  non- 
partisan support  of  this  measure.  I  am 
indeed  hopeful  that  S.  1  and  H.R.  1  will 
receive  strong  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties 
and  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
This  measure  attacks  the  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  and  underde- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources; 
these  are  problems  that  know  no  section- 
al boundary  or  interest. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate Bishop  Lichtenberger  on  his 
forthright  announcement  of  support  for 
S.  1.  As  I  have  noted  before  on  many 
occasions,  our  objective  is  to  make  the 
Youth  Employment  Act  the  first  major 
accomplishment  of  the  88th  Congress 
"Make  S.  1  No.  1"  is  our  call  to  action. 
Bishop  Lichtenberger's  endorsement  is  a 
big  step  toward  this  goal. 


February  ^    ■         ^g^g 
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AMENDMENT    OF    RULE    XXII— 
CLOTURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  asked  consent  to  amend 
the  Record  of  the  preceding  Thursday, 
the  day  on  which  the  rules  controversy 
came  to  an  end.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  desired  the  Recoro  to  show  that  he 
was  on  his  feet,  seeking  to  raise  a  point 


of  order  at  the  time  the  Senator  ttmm 
Montana  was  recognized  to  move  ? 
joumment.  *** 

I  granted  my  consent  to  this  corw* 
tion  for  two  reasons — first,  as  a  matW 
of  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  Nn 
York;  and  second,  in  order  that  ^ 
Record  might  show  that  other  Senatw! 
besides  the  Senator  from  Montana  wer» 
addressing  the  Chair  following  the  an 
nouncement  of  the  cloture  vote. 

In  examining  the  Record  for  Mondw 
and  in  light  of  several  statements  miXj 
outside  this  Chamber  since  then,  how 
ever,  I  feel  that  an  additional  statemeitt 
should  be  made  today.  I  do  not  intend 
to  reopen  a  prolonged  controversy  over 
a  matter  that  most  Senators  would  pre- 
fer  to  see  put  firmly  behind  us.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Recou 
show  what,  in  my  opinion,  occurred  last 
Thursday.  ' 

As  that  Record  now  stands,  corrected 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  ap. 
pears  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
first  addressed  the  Chair  with  a  point 
of  order;  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana  then  addressed  the  Chair  with  a 
motion  to  adjourn;  and  that  the  Chair 
then  recognized  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana   and    asked    whether    there   were 
sufficient  seconds  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  never  contended, 
nor  will  I  ever  contend,  that  the  majority 
leader  is  entitled  to  recognition  by  the 
Chair  if  he  seeks  that  recognition  after 
another  Senator  has  done  so.    The  Vice 
President    of    the    United    States,   who 
formerly  served  the  Senate  as  majority 
leader,  knows  this  to  be  true.    It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Senate  that  the  majority 
leader  be  recognized  if  he  seeks  such  rec- 
ognition  before  any  other  Senator,  or 
simultaneously  with  other  Senators.    It 
has  never  been  the  custom  of  the  Senate 
to  confer  special  status  on  the  majority 
leader  if  he  does  not  seek  recognition  at 
least  simultaneously  with  other  Senators. 
On  last  Thursday,  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  cloture  vote.  I  sought 
recognition.     The   Senator   from  New 
York  sought  recognition.     The  Senator 
from    Pennsylvania     (Mr.    Scott),    the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr! 
Anderson!,  perhaps  other  Senators,  were 
simultaneously  seeking  recognition.    The 
Chair   recognized    the   majority   leader 
under  the  customary  practice. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  talk 
about  the  Vice  President's  gaveling  down 
anyone.  At  least  six  Senators,  including 
myself,  simultaneously  sought  recogni- 
tion. When  the  Chair,  following  the 
precedents,  recognized  me,  I  made  my 
motion  to  adjourn  as  I  had  indicated  I 
would  on  several  occasions  during  the 
preceding  2  days.  Every  Senator  was  on 
notice  that  I  would  do  so.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  advised  his  colleagues  on 
the  day  before  the  cloture  vote  that  in- 
sufficient  votes  on  cloture — fewer  than 
60 — would  mean  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  move  to  adjourn. 

I  said  on  Monday  that  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  planned 
to  bring  up  again,  by  any  means,  the 
constitutional  procedure  that  had  been 
tabled  the  week  before.  While  I  was 
away  from  the  Chamber  on  Monday,  the 


Senator  from  New  York  confirmed  this 
i^en  he  said: 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  neither  the 
malorlty  leader  nor  the  Vice  President  was 
coDjBCloua  of  what  I  desired  to  do  with  re- 

mect  to  the  question  on  a  point  of  order 
before  I  wa«  on  my  feet. 

That  conforms  to  my  understanding. 
I  should  say  that  even  if  I  had  been 
aware  that  some  Senator  would  raise  the 
game  constitutional  procedure  that  had 
been  decisively  tabled  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  week  before,  I  would  have  carried 
out  my  announced  intention  of  moving 
to  adjourn.  And.  judging  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  for  the  adjournment  mo- 
tion when  it  was  made,  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  heavy  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  backed  the  motion. 

To  sum  up,  the  requests  for  recogni- 
tion by  the  Chair  made  last  Thursday 
came  simultaneously.  The  Chair  recog- 
nized the  majority  leader  in  accordance 
with  the  precedents  of  the  Senate.  And 
I  say  again  that  the  majority  leader  ac- 
cepts total  responsibility  for  moving  the 
Senate  on  to  the  substantive  business 
the  country  expects  us  to  transact. 

Before   concluding,   Mr.   President.   I 
wish  to  say  that  a  member  of  my  staff 
notified  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Javits  1   that  I  was  to 
make  this  statement  this  afternoon.     I 
believe  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  1  in  turn  was  notified;  but,  since 
he  is  out  of  the  city  on  official  business, 
he  was  not  able  to  return  for  this  par- 
ticular occasion.     I   wish   to   have   the 
Record  clear  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  rose. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may,  first  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  vhe  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  sat  in  the  Senate  on  Monday  last 
when  there  was  considerable  discussion 
about  what  had  transpired  on  the  date 
that  the  majority  leader  moved  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  following 
the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion.  I  said 
nothing  at  that  time. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  procedure 
which  had  been  followed  was  in  order 
and  was  proper.  Therefore,  no  comment 
was  necessary  from  one  who  sits  along- 
side of  the  majority  leader;  and.  by  the 
way,  one  who  actively  participated  in 
the  debate  and  the  struggle  over  the 
change  of  the  rules. 

I  witnessed  the  entire  proceeding  on 
the  occasion  of  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion.  I  want  the  Record  to  note  that 
the  majority  leader  was  standing,  as  he 
is  now  standing,  when  the  final  tabula- 
tion on  the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion 
was  announced.  In  fact,  he  was  stand- 
ing prior  to  that  announcement.  He  did 
address  the  Presiding  Officer  as  soon  as 
the  Vice  President  aruiounced  the  totals 
for  and  against  cloture. 

There  were  several  Senators  who  were 
seeking  recognition  at  the  same  time. 
In  fact,  several  of  those  Senators  came 
to  me  after  the  motion  to  adjourn  had 
been  adopted  and  said  that  they,  too, 
had  been  seeking  recognition. 


The  Senator  from  Minnesota  merely 
says  that  there  were  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors— I  cannot  recall  them  all  by  name — 
who  were  standing  seeking  recognition 
by  the  Presiding  Officer.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  knows,  on  his 
honor  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  that  the 
majority  leader  was  standing  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  petition,  that  he  addressed  the 
Presiding  Officer  not  once  but  several 
times,  and  addressed  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer in  a  loud  tone.  The  majority 
leader  had  Einnounced  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  to  all  Senators  in 
this  Chamber  that  if  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  did  not  carry,  he  would 
move  to  adjourn.  He  had  indicated 
earlier  that  if  there  were  nearly  60  votes 
in  favor  of  cloture  he  would  give  con- 
sideration to  the  filing  of  a  second  clo- 
ture motion. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  to 
the  majority  leader  that  he  would  sup- 
port a  motion  to  adjourn  if  fewer  than 
60  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  cloture. 
I  want  to  make  that  quite  clear. 

I  felt  that  if  we  could  not  succeed  in 
our  effort  to  close  the  debate,  the  Senate 
ought  to  go  on  to  other  business.  In 
short,  the  majority  leader  ought  to  ex- 
ercise his  role  sis  leader  and  move  to 
adjourn.  I  announced  I  would  support 
him,  which  I  did. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Vice  President  had  no  other  choice  but 
to  recognize  the  majority  leader.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  know  that,  if  the 
Vice  President  had  not  done  so,  this 
Senator  would  have  been  very  resentful. 
About  3  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  acting 
majority  leader,  I  found  myself  in  a  situ- 
ation where  I  thought  the  rights  and 
prerogative  of  the  majority  leader  were 
not  respected. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  rights  of 
Hubert  HtTJCPHREY.  as  such,  but  the  pre- 
rogatives and  rights  of  the  majority 
leader.  The  Senate  cannot  be  run  un- 
less such  rights  and  prerogatives  are 
granted  to  the  majority  leader.  If  any 
Senator  does  not  think  so,  let  him  try 
for  1  day,  let  alone  1  year  or  2  years, 
to  be  majority  leader. 

The  Vice  President  was  informed 
earlier  by  the  majority  leader — I  know, 
l)ecause  I  was  there — that  the  majority 
leader  would  move  to  adjourn.  The 
Vice  President  was  asked  by  the  majority 
leader  to  be  recognized.  This  is  not 
unusual.  It  is  exactly  the  way  we  op- 
erate. Had  the  Vice  President  not  rec- 
ognized the  majority  leader.  1  would 
have  considered  the  Vice  President 
grossly  unfair  and  would  have  censured 
him  for  it.  The  Vice  President  did  ex- 
actly what  he  was  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  this  tempest 
in  a  teapot?  We  had  a  struggle  over 
the  rules.  I  do  not  like  rule  XXII.  I 
am  for  changing  it.  I  am  for  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate.  I  had  offered,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KtrcHEL],  a  motion  or  resolution  which 
would  have  changed  the  rule.  We  did 
not  win.  We  obtained  many  votes.  We 
received  54  votes  to  close  off  debate.  I 
think  that  was  a  creditable  showing. 

I  say  to  brand  anybody  in  this  effort, 
particularly  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Vice  President,  as   being   against   civil 


rights,  because  of  what  hap^jened  on  the 
motion  to  adjourn,  is  unfair,  uncalled 
for,  and  irresp<msible.  And  I  will  take 
second  place  to  no  one  when  it  comes  to 
defending  civil  rights  or  proclaiming 
them. 

I  say  to  the  Vice  President,  you  have 
ruled  fairly.  Let  the  Record  be  clear. 
I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  you  have 
been  fair.     Let  the  Record  be  clear. 

I  have  talked  to  the  majority  leader 
time  after  time  during  the  debate  on  the 
rules  change.  The  majority  leader  told 
me.  "If  you  need  me.  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  in  this  effort,  call  on  me." 
He  did  not  try  to  prejudice  our  case  one 
way  or  the  other. 

He  did  say  that,  on  the  proposals  to 
change  the  cloture  rule,  rule  XXII,  he 
would  vote  for  a  change  from  a  require- 
ment of  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  to  a  requirement  of  three-fifths  of 
those  present  and  voting.  He  so  cast 
his  vote  on  every  single  motion  to  indi- 
cate that  kind  of  action. 

The  real  test  on  civil  rights  should 
come  when  we  get  a  civil  rights  bill  here. 
I  know  the  administration  will  have 
civil  rights  legislation  this  session.  If 
such  a  bill  does  not  come  from  the  com- 
mittee, this  Senator  will  move  to  dis- 
charge the  committee.  Of  course  one 
should  not  move  to  discharge  a  com- 
mittee without  giving  the  members  ade- 
quate time  to  work  their  judgment. 
We  will  count  the  votes  and  have  an  op- 
portunity in  which  to  determine  where 
we  stand  on  this  question  of  civil  rights. 
Mr.  President,  I  did  not  read  the  Rec- 
ord of  last  Monday  very  carefully,  but 
if  something  in  the  Record  indicates  that 
someone  was  discriminated  against  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  then  the  Record 
should  be  amended.  King  Solomon  in 
all  of  his  wisdom  could  not  have  decided 
who  was  first  on  his  feet  In  the  con- 
fusion that  was  prevailing  after  the  vote 
on  cloture.  The  only  thing  the  Vice 
President  could  positively  ascertain  was 
that  the  majority  leader  was  standing,  as 
he  is  standing  now,  and  was  addressing 
the  Chair,  not  once,  but  several  times, 
and  loudly.  Had  the  Vice  President  not 
recognized  the  majority  leader,  the  Vice 
President  would  not  have  done  honor  to 
his  office  or  to  the  position  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  for  what  he  has  said.  So  far  as 
the  Record  is  concerned,  there  was  noth- 
ing derogatory  in  it.  The  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  thought,  was  quite  fair  In 
what  he  had  to  say,  as  he  always  is. 

My  purpose  in  rising  today  wsis  to  try 
to  set  the  record  straight,  not  revive  the 
issue  and  all  the  details,  as  fully  as  I 
possibly  could,  on  the  situation  as  It  ex- 
isted on  Thursday  last.  I  think  the  Rec- 
ord is  clear.    At  least,  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
clear  that  my  remarks  were  not  at  all 
intended  to  be  any  reflection  on  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  To 
the  contrary,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  made  his  position  manifestly 


I  yield. 

I  want  the  Record 
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clear,  and  on  an  honorable  basis,  in  this  tions  have  been  suflSciently  made.    I  hope     S   L   Ronin     This  travestv  nf  ^^.  , 

Record.    There   is  no  reflection  upon  that  in  good  comradeship  and  amity  we  ship  avoiding  to  press  re^rtl  ?^^^* 

him.  a  man  of  great  integrity.    I  am  re-  may  now  go  forward  throueh  this  spiinn  I     *^^°^°^^^  ^°  ^^^^  reports,  asserti; 

ferrlng  to  the  Record  as  printed,  and.  and  Srhaps  1<S  5on?^d  to  a  m^^^^^^  t  '.". '^I*'.!''*  ^''"'  "^'"^  ^^  "«tor«j  ^ 

in  addition,  to  some  of  the  outside  com-  peri<^tWs  st^er                          "'  '"''  ^ntlSly^'S  5ie'LviSTnion"^^*='  '^ 

ments  In  which  apparently  the  Presiding  My  leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  the  ^• 

Officer  of  the  Senate  was  being  criticized  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr  Dirksen]  'uses  ^^  President,  it  is  bad  enough  to  hev 

In  columns  and  letters  to  the  editor.  a  rather  descriptive  expression  when  he  ^^^^   arrant  nonsense   from   the  offldti 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  Senator  was  refers  to  "ventilation  "    Sur«ly  now  this  °'"^*^  o^  Soviet  propaganda.     It  la  in 

not  referring  to  any  Senator,  because  matter  has  been  ventilated  adequately  ^^o^^^able  to  hear  it  from  an  international 

he  never  does,  but  I  thought  I  would  if  i  may  use  the  expression  of  the  able  organization  established  to  disseminatt 

make  it  plain  that  the  Record  was  clear  Republican  leader  and  I  hope  that  with  ^^^^^  *^^  knowledge,  and  to  encourage  i 

that  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  this  comment,  this  record  on  this  point  ""^^pect  for  objective  scientific  and  ao- 

most  circumspect  and  fair  in  that  matter,  may  now  be  closed                                     '  cial  fact.    The  U.S.S.R.'s  crude  ultimata 

I  can  see  Ills  point  of  view.  Mr.  MANSFIELD     Amen  to  the  Governments  of  Latvia.  Lithuania. 

I  now   3^eld  to   the  acting  minority  "  Estonia,  and  Finland  in  1940  were  anr! 

leader.  ^^~"^~""^^^  thing  but  conducive  to  voluntary  union 

Mr.   KUCHEL.    I  thank    the   distin-  FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA  with  the  Soviet  Union.    If  they  led  to 

guished  majority  leader.  Mr.      HUMPHREY.    Mr.      President  ^  restoration  of  anything,  it  was  a  res- 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from  many  Senators  will  undoubtedly  speak  ^oration  of  the  arbitrary  tsarist  regime 

New  York  is  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  in  this  Chamber  concerning  the  denial  ^^^^h  the  Soviet  rulers  professed  to  re- 

fleld  of  civil  rights.    No  one  here,  or  in  of  national  freedom  to  some  3  million  P^^^^^e  but  which  in  actual  fact  they 

the  Nation,   gainsays   that.     Today  he  Lithuanians  now  hving  under  Soviet  rule.  ^^^^  merely  perfected  and  refined. 

is  necessarily  absent  from  Washington.  I  feel  it  appropriate,  therefore,  to  make  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.    \ 

The    senior    Senator    from    New    York  part  of  the  public  record  a  statement  Protest  in  the  strongest  possible  teinni 

would  have  been  false  to  his  trust  if,  at  which    I    prepared    for    the    American  against  the  publication  of  this  dociunent 

every  stage  in  the  long  debate  we  had  Lithuanian  Society  of  Washington,  D.C..  ^^*  ^  ^o  ^o*-  ^^^  ^^^^  pamphlet  as  a  lever 

here,  he  did  not  with  his  characteristic  commemorating  the  45th  anniversary  of  ^'^^  which  to  criticise  UNESCO  or  the 

vigor,  pursue  whatever  point  he  thought  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence.  U.N.  as  a  whole.     In  view  of  this  Soviet 

might  be  honorably  made  in  our  efifort  which  falls  on  February  16.    I  ask  unan-  document  which  bears  the  imprimatur 

to  change  the  Senate  nUe.  so  that  we  imous  consent   that   the  statement   be  °^  UNESCO,  it  would  be  an  excellent 

might  abolish  filibusters.     In  discharg-  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  ^^^^   to   reconsider   the   advisability  of 

ing  his  responsibility  the  senior  Senator  remarks.  going  ahead  with  the  planned  series  on 

from  New  York,  last  week,  arose   and  There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  racial   discrimination.     Why   pour  soot 

raised  a  point  of  order.  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^rid  ashes  on  some  countries  while  white- 

I  do  not  rise  to  point  my  finger  at  any-  Record,  as  follows:  washing  others?    The  main  thing,  in  my 

body.    I  do  not  rise  to  make  any  accusa-  Statement  by  senator  Hubert  h.  Humphrey,  '^^^^'  ^  ^  ^^^^  UNESCO  the  independ- 

tions.    All  of  lis,  in  the  heat  of  what  was  or  Minnesota,  on  the  Occasion  or  the  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  strength  which  alone  will 

a  somewhat  emotional  undertaking  here,  *5th  anniversary  of  the  independence  enable  it  to  speak  for  and  with  the  voice 

were  attempting  to  press  home  our  point  °^  Lithuania  of  humanity. 

of  view.     I  made  conaments  the  other  The  some  i  muiion  Americans  of  Lithua-  I   believe  that  our  representation  in 

day  when  my  very  dear  friend  and  very  ^^^  descent  have  two  countries— the  United  UNESCO  needs  to  be  strengthened  and 

excellent    Senator,    the    Senator    from  ^^^  ^°^  *^^^^  native  European  homeland,  i  believe  that  our  position  in  UNESCO 

Montana,  commented  on  this  subject.  S?v  en^ovT^r^irr/l-*^!  freedom  which  needs  to  be  so  crystal  clear  that  there 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  prolong  pre'LTSh^TnirLi^t^^'iSLr'^slSL^^r  -"  ^e  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  Se 

this  discussion  now,  in  gomg  over  some  loss.    The   Lithuanians  who  remain   under  attitude  of  this  Government.    UNESCO, 

Of  the  comments  that  were  made  the  soviet  rule  have  only  their  memories  of  20  however,  cannot  be  strengthened  so  lonj 

other  day.     I  made  my  position  clear,  years  of  independence  and  their  national  as  one  of  its  publications  advertises  the 

So  did  the  Senator  from  New  York.    Ac-  culture  and  traditions  to  nourish  their  con-  "voluntary"  union  of  the  Baltic  States 

cording  as  one  sees  the  light  and  what  ^'l"''^^  struggle  for  freedom  against  great  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

he  hears    every  Senator  and   the  Vice  ^'e  all  share  this  sense  of  loss  on  the  oc-  '^^'^    ^^   P"^^'   P*^^"^   nonsense.     An 

President  makes  his  decision.    There  has  casion   of  the   45th   anniverS^y   of   Lth-  organization  dedicated  to  truth  and  sci- 

never  been  one  indication,  in  this  record,  uanian  independence  Day.   we  welcome  this  entific  knowledge  should  not  be  engaged 

in  my  judgment,  of  bad  faith  or  incom-  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  strong  and  en-  in  such  utter  misrepresentation  and  dls- 

petence   by   anyone.     I   regret   that  my  during  friendship  with  the  Lithuanian  peo-  tortion  of  the  facts  of  history 

able  friend  from  New  York  is  not  here.  P^^    ""^e  cause  of  freedom,  which  is  of  such  Mr   President    I  ask  unanimnn*:  rnn 

At  any  rate,  like  the  excellent  lawyer  he  ^"J^^'^u    importance  ror  Lithuanians,  is  sem  that  an  article1ror?hrWashm2" 

^^r^^T^^t  fi^rSf'Sf'  'n^T^f  rirthnrn^'Ura^ntitre^  t'l  fo"  ^on  Post  and  T^^  LTald'o^f  Fe'^S 
reporter  at  that  time  of  the  point  of  emment  of  their  own  choice,  and  we  i^k  14,  which  discusses  the  UNESCO  book- 
order  wrote,  as  the  Senator  had  a  right  forward  to  the  day  when  they  can  again  let.  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
to  do,  and  what  from  his  point  of  view  enjoy  national  independence.    It  is  our  firm  point. 

he  had  a  duty  to  do.  intention  to  further  the  cause  of  freedom  There  being  no  obiection    thp  article 

It  is  equally  true  that  what  the  ma-  »«   Lithuania   and   m   all   Baltic   nations   by  was  ordered  to  be  oHitPd^n'th^  T?rrn;n 

jorlty   leader   did    and    what    the   Vice  ^^^^^^  ceaselessly  to  establish  a  peaceful  was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 

President  of  the  United  States  did  was  7°'"^'*  f.^i^^  ^T."*  °"  '^t  "''^^  °'  ^^^-    "^'^  ™o^^  « 

as    they   saw    the   lieht    what   thpv    saw  ^''"  "^"^  ^  achieved  when  and  only  when  UNESCO  Booklet  Protests  Rise 

^d  hear?  '"'"  ^r'''  '°'°"'^'  ""P'''  "'"^^  ""'^^  *^^  <By  A- 1.  Goldberg) 

aim  neara.  warming  monsoon  of  freedom— under  winds  tt   ,        vt               ^,^^^ 

I   rather  beUeve.   if   this   chapter  may  which  have  brought  liberty  and  national  res-  .    United  Nations,   NY.,  February    13— Pro- 

now  close,  that  it  demonstrates  that  in  toratlon    to    countless    other    peoples    since  '^^^^   °?'"   *    year-old   UNESCO    publication 

the  heat  of  debate,  with  people  contend-  World  war  II  but  which  until  now  have  been  r""^'?!?!  PH°i.^m.     f          n.°".^  guarantee. 

ing  With  respect  to  dive?Snt  points  of  -^^^--^^  ««--^  ^^  '^^  Soviet  im-  T.Z^'tTZrceTv^^S':^  l^^T^ 

view,  at  the  culmination  of  3  weeks  of  p^'^''*"^^  publication  policy. 

rather  enervating  debate,  the  senior  Sen-  Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  in  unesco  is  the  u.n.  Educational,  scientific 

ator  from  New  York  was  proceeding  in  thus  same  connection,  I  express  the  dis-  ^'^^  Cultural  Organization,  based   in  ParU 

entirely  good  faith   and   attempted   to  gust  of  my  colleagues  and  of  responsible  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  status  of  a  specialized  agency  of 

demonstrate  that  very  fact  in  the  Reg-  officials  of  this  administration  at  the  re-  *^^  United  Nations,    some  conservative  or- 

ORD,  as  did  my  able  friend  from  Montana  cent  publication  of  a  UNESCO  pamphlet  Kf  "^^a.V°,°^  !°  ^^^  United  states  have  crtti- 

and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  entitled   "Equality   of   Rights   Between  SieL                 '  °"  "*^'^'  *''**  '"^'"^ 

States.  Races  and  Nationalities  in  the  U.S.S.R."  tvia  ti^\*^  cjt^f^  ^^^t,.*,.  ♦             , 

I  suggest  that  the  REcoRy  has  been  This  booklet  was  written  by  two  Soviet  th"r7o?u;^r,39°Smon  an^uai'luT 

adequately   embellished,    and   protesta-  citizens.   Messrs.   I.   P.   Tsamerian   and  et.    The  soviet  Union  pays  about  is  percent. 
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The  publication,  written  by  a  Soviet  edu- 
-fttor  and  »  Soviet  lawyer,  awerted  in  one 
^uage  that  "In  1»40  the  Soviet  regime  was 
^Wred  in  Latvia,  UthuanU  and  »Btonlft. 
which  voluntarUy  Joined  the  Soviet  Union." 
A  U.S.  source  said  the  United  States  pro- 
tested vigorously  last  AprU.  shortly  after 
the  book  was  Issued,  and  was  told  that  a  lack 
of  flrm  policy  directives  rendered  UNSSCXD 
powerless  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

A  review  committee,  set  up  as  a  result  of 
United  States  and  other  protests,  Is  expected 
to  report  in  AprU,  the  source  said.  The  U.S. 
National  Committee  for  UNESCO  has  sub- 
mitted recommendations  and  criteria  for 
stricter  standards. 

The  new  complaint — one  of  many,  an  in- 
formant said — came  from  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  In  New  York.  It 
la  a  group  comprising  political  exiles  from 
Eastern  European  countries,  including  the 
Baltic  republics  (Latvia,  Lithuania.  Estonia) , 
whose  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union 
early  In  World  War  II  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
many  other  nations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assembly's  president, 
George  M.  Dimltrov,  appealed  to  Vlttorlno 
Veronese,  UNESCO  director  general,  to  halt 
distribution  of  the  106-page  booklet.  He 
called  it  "cheap  Soviet  propaganda,  falling 
short  of  UNESCO  objectivity,"  and  termed  It 
"harmful  to  the  rights  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania." 

The  booklet  was  the  third  of  a  series  of 
six  planned  by  UNESCO  In  1951  to  study 
race  discrimination.  Now  UNESCO  officials 
are  examining  whether  to  continue  with  the 
series,  an  informant  said. 

The  booklet  was  written  by  I.  P.  Tsamerian. 
described  as  a  Soviet  doctor  of  philosophy, 
and  S.  L.  Ronin.  a  Soviet  doctor  of  law. 
Titled  "Equality  of  Rights  Between  Races 
and  Nationalities  In  the  U3.SJfl.."  it  reiter- 
ated Soviet  arguments  frequently  heard  in 
U.N.  debates  that  guarantees  against  race 
discrimination  were  written  Into  the  Soviet 
constitution. 

At  one  place  It  said  "the  Soviet  Union  has 
solved  the  problem  of  nationalities,"  but 
acknowledged  "this  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  a  peak  of  perfection  has  been  reached. 
The  U.S.SJI,  still  contains  backward  ele- 
ments among  whom  nationalist  prejudices 
exist." 

The  booklet  contended  that  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  for  the  first  time  gave  Jews  equal 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  said  racial  prob- 
lems were  solved  because  of  Communist 
Party  policy,  and  quoted  Soviet  Premier 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev's  assertion  that  Jews 
"hold  a  worthy  place"  among  those  resjxjnsl- 
ble  for  Soviet  lunar  rocket  launchlngs. 

In  Washington,  Republican  National 
Chairman  William  E.  Miller  termed  the  book- 
let "a  gratuitous  Insult  to  Americans  and 
the  free  world,"  and  said  In  a  statement  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  should  demand 
that  the  United  Nations  repudiate  the  publi- 
cation and  order  Its  withdrawal  from  circu- 
lation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  might  suggest  to 
all  persons  who  are  Interested  in  having 
UNESCO  maintain  the  respect  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  that  it  should 
continue  in  a  manner  which  Justifies 
that  respect,  and  that  manner  is  to  have 
some  regard  for  truth  and  historical 
fact. 


AFRICAN  STUDENTS  IN  BULGARIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
revealing  example  of  what  the  Commu- 
nists mean  by  their  concern  for  "nation- 
al liberation  movements"  and  the  rights 
of  the  "oppressed  peoples  of  Africa  and 
Asia,"  I  draw  the  attention  of  Senators 


to  reports  of  the  recent  clash  between 
Bulgarian  mUitla  and  African  students 
in  the  streets  of  Sofia.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  an  article  describing 
this  event  be  placed  in  the  R«cord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  situation  is 
one  of  almost  exaggerated  irony.  For 
years,  especially  under  the  policies  of 
Khrushchev,  the  Soviets  and  their  satel- 
lites have  been  wooing  the  ambitious, 
education-hvmgry  youth  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Moscow  even  set  up  its  much  ad- 
vertised Friendship  University  on  the 
Lenin  Hills,  later  christening  it  with  the 
name  of  Patrice  Lummnba.  According 
to  African  students  who  have  experi- 
enced something  less  than  friendship  and 
understanding  at  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Moscow,  the  institution  should 
better  be  known  as  "Apartheid  U."  The 
fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Russians 
have  discriminated  against  African  and 
Asian  students  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways:  politically,  socially,  professionally, 
and  economically.  Many  repKjrts  to  this 
effect  have  reached  the  West.  As  the 
Washington  Post  article  notes,  "more 
than  100  African  students  in  Moscow 
have  applied  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  for 
help  In  transferring  to  American 
schools." 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Embassy  has  been  of  some  help, 
because  in  the  United  States,  as  in  coim- 
trles  in  Latin  America  and  in  any  other 
country  where  freedom  prevails,  these 
students  will  be  welcome. 

Now  comes  the  worst  eruption  of  vio- 
lence to  date :  a  clash  between  significant 
numbers  of  African  students — the  num- 
bers depending  upon  the  som*ces  you  be- 
lieve— and  the  peoples  militia  of  the 
democratic,  peaceloving,  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria  is  so  situ- 
ated that  violence  of  this  magnitude  can- 
not be  disguised  as  it  could  perhaps  be 
disguised — and  has  been  disguised — in 
Moscow.  The  Bulgarian  news  agency 
had  to  publish  its  own  version  of  the 
facts.  Whether  you  accept  them  or  not, 
the  conclusion  Is  inescapable  that  the 
African  students  involved  were  victims  of 
gross,  incredibly  stupid,  discrimination. 
All  these  students  were  trying  to  do  was 
to  express  a  point  of  view. 

They  were  attempting  to  express  some 
of  their  grievances  over  the  treatment 
they  were  receiving.  Instead,  they  re- 
ceived a  little  extra-heavy-handed 
treatment  from  the  militia. 

Of  what  were  the  students  guilty?  Re- 
portedly, of  wishing  to  establish  an  or- 
ganization to  represent  them  in  improv- 
ing their  living  conditions  and  altering 
the  stiCBing  intellectual  and  educational 
atmosphere  In  which  the  foreign  stu- 
dents are  forced  to  exist.    In  Bulgaria. 

as  in  the  Communist  empire  as  a  whole. 

there  are  no  organizations  other  than 
Communist  Party  organizations  or  or- 
ganizations formed  explicitly  tmder  the 
party  aegis.  Surely  the  African  students 
who  protested  200  strong  at  the  doorstep 
of  the  Bulgarian  premier  realized  that 
they  were  violating  one  of  the  most  firm- 
ly entrenched  articles  In  the  Communist 
"bill  of  rights" — the  absolute  supremacy 


of  the  Communist  Party.  Apparently 
they  did  not.  Apparently  they  expected 
that  a  union  representing  their  desires 
and  standing  up  for  their  cause  need 
not  come  into  conflict  with  the  state  pol- 
icy of  the  Bulgarian  regime.  When  they 
learned  the  true  fsicts  of  the  case,  these 
courageous  youths  marched  into  the 
streets,  thus  exposing  themselves  to  dan- 
ger while  exploding  the  myth  of  Com- 
munist "friendship"  for  the  underprivi- 
leged suid  the  underdeveloped  peoples  of 
this  world. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  is.  What 
are  we,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  going  to  do  to  give  these  African 
students  and  all  others  like  them  an  al- 
ternative to  Communist  intellectual 
bondage?  I  realize  the  difBculties,  the 
redtape,  the  backlog  of  ainilications. 
the  problem  of  discriminating  against 
those  students  who  refused  to  go  to  the 
Communist  countries  in  the  first  place 
and  who  now  would  seem  to  have  a  legit- 
imate claim  to  be  first  in  line  for  va- 
cancies in  the  United  States.  The  prob- 
lems are  legion,  but  events  do  not  wait 
for  endless  official  consultations  and  the 
agonizing  process  of  decisionmaking.  I 
submit  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
help  those  students  who  are  disillu- 
sioned with  their  experience  under 
communism. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  act 
with  rapidity ;  we  ought  to  act  with  defi- 
nite judgment  and  open  our  gates  to  per- 
mit those  students  who  long  for  an  expe- 
rience in  freedom  to  have  It  In  this  freest 
of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

I  warn  the  appropriate  officials  with 
all  due  respect  that  this  is  one  subject 
which  directly  affects  our  standing  in  the 
world.  I  shall  not  drop  it  until  a  satis- 
factory answer — an  answer  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and.  I 
feel  certain,  to  all  other  Senators — is 
received. 

I  call  upon  the  State  Department  to 
bestir  itself  to  determine  what  it  will  do 
to  admit  to  our  country  those  students 
who  seek  to  study  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  a  mighty  good  example  for 
the  United  States  to  set.  We  should 
open  oiir  gates  and  our  universities  to  the 
students  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
Communist  violence.  We  should  let  the 
world  know  that  in  the  United  States  it 
is  possible  to  organize.  If  one  wishes  to 
protest,  and  that  the  Government  will 
not  bear  down  upon  him  with  the 
militia. 

One  of  the  great  things  today  is  the 
dramatic  example  of  the  dlSerence  be- 
tween a  free  nation  and  a  nation  which 
lives  imder  some  form  of  dictatorship. 
So  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  offi- 
cials in  the  State  Department  and  else- 
where in  our  Government  give  this  sub- 
ject very  serious  concern. 

Exhibit  1 

African  Stxtdents  and  Red  Polici  Clash  ik 
Sofia 

VntNKA.  February  13. — African  students 
disillusioned  with  life  under  communism 
clashed  with  Communist  police  on  the  main 
street  of  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  informed  sovLrces 
reported  today. 

The  BiUgarian  Oovernment  confirmed 
yesterday's  outbreak  throiigta  its  offlclal  news 
agency  BTA.  Reports  from  reliable  aourcea 
■aid  200  African  students  were  Involved  and 
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■cores  of  them  were  injured.    BTA  said  only 
40  or  60  atudenU  were  Involved,  adding: 

"A  number  ot  demonstrators  were  arrested, 
but  released  later." 

BTA,  which  said  all  other  reports  were 
"In  contrast  with  the  truth."  gave  this  ac- 
count: 

Africans  protesUnc  a  government  ban  on 
African  students'  organizations  in  Bulgaria 
gathered  on  Sofla's  Lenin  Boulevard.  The 
students  did  not  heed  warnings  from  the 
mlllta  that  their  demonstration  would  be  Il- 
legal and  a  violation  of  public  order. 

Some  students  started  an  argument  with 
the  militiamen.  This  made  it  necessary  for 
a  number  of  them  to  be  arrested,  but  they 
were  released  on  the  same  day. 

BTA  also  reported  that  several  Africans 
were  ordered  out  of  Bulgaria  for  "gross  viola- 
tion of  public  order  and  for  abuse  of  the 
hospitality  rendered  to  them." 

The  agency  said  students  were  told  that 
•^hen  forming  a  new  organization,  the  es- 
tabllahed  law  In  this  co\mtry  ought  to  be 
obserred."  But  BTA  did  not  say  how  an 
African  students'  union  would  have  violated 
the  law. 

Tbe  clash  yesteday  was  symptomatic  of 
discontent  among  students  from  newly  In- 
dependent African  nations  studying  In  Com- 
munist lands. 

It  la  known,  for  example,  that  more  than 
100  African  students  in  Moscow  have  applied 
at  the  UJS.  Embassy  for  help  In  traneferrlng 
to  American  schools. 

They  give  the  same  reason — disillusion 
with  the  life  under  communism  as  compared 
with  the  promises  made  to  them  before  they 
left  Africa. 

Thla  appeared  to  be  the  basic  cause  of 
yesterday's  riot. 

The  students  had  been  trying  to  establish 
a  union  for  the  past  year  to  assist  them  in 
their  complaints,  which  include  poor  hous- 
ing, poor  food,  crowded  facilities,  political 
indoctrination  at  the  expense  of  their  stud- 
ies and  difficulties  with  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  refused  per- 
mission to  establish  the  union  but  the  Afri- 
can students  set  it  up  anyway,  on  Jan.  18. 

The  Government  ordered  the  union  to  dis- 
band. Last  Saturday  police  summoned 
Chairman  Tatah  Tavlah  of  Ghana  and  an  un- 
identified Ktbiopian  union  leader  and  or- 
dered them  to  leave  the  country  imme- 
diately. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  two  then 
gathered  200  of  their  fellow  Africans  and 
marched  to  Government  headquarters  de- 
manding to  see  Premier  Todor  Zhivkov.  He 
refused  to  see  them  but  a  Communist  youth 
leader  said  the  Premier  would  meet  them 
Monday  and  meanwhile  the  expulsion  order 
would  be  stayed. 

Zhivkov  did  not  keep  the  engagement. 
The  union's  execuUve  committee  went  to 
protest  and  was  arrested.  This  touched  off 
the  demonstration. 

Many  of  the  thoiisand  or  so  African  stu- 
dents behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  been 
quietly  leaving  during  the  past  year  and  are 
now  enrolled  at  schools  in  Western  Europe. 
In  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
prevented  the  f oraoation  of  a  similar  African 
students  union.  Most  African  students  there 
are  segregated  In  what  the  Russians  call 
Friendship  University.  The  Africans  call  it 
"Apartheid  U." 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   ARMS 
CONTROL   SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  I  was  privileged  to  take  part 
in  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  public 
conferences  that  has  yet  been  held  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  ending  the  arms 
race  or  at  least  turning  it  downward. 


I  am  speaking  of  the  International  Arms 
Control  Symposium,  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Ben- 
dix  Systems  Division  of  the  Bendix  Corp. 
The  symposium  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.,  between  the  dates  of  December  17 
and  20. 

Public  discussion  of  disarmament,  as 
we  all  know,  is  not  a  new  thing.  There 
have  been  otficlal  disarmament  confer- 
ences at  the  governmental  level  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  Many 
pubhc  figures  have  lent  their  prestige 
and  support  to  the  goals  of  disarmament 
Indeed,  between  World  Wars  I  and  n 
we  had  an  example  of  a  multilateral 
agreement  on  a  specific  arms  control 
measure,  namely,  limitations  on  the  size 
and  power  of  naval  forces.  It  was  not 
very  successful  or  even  very  realistic 
in  concept.  Indeed,  not  until  compara- 
Uvely  recently,  in  my  opinion,  has  the 
subject  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
received  the  detailed,  serious,  concrete 
study  that  it  deserves  in  view  of  the  com- 
plex problems  that  the  subject  entails. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  scope  of  the  InternaUonal 
Arms  Control  Symposium  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Eminent  speakers  dis- 
cussed the  arms  control  problem  from 
the  vantage  points  of  their  particular 
areas  of  competence.  Let  me  name  just 
a  few:  William  Foster,  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
John  T.  McNaughton.  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  Harold 
Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  on  Peace  Strategy;  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers;  Russell  D.  O'Neal,  vice  presi- 
dent for  engineering,  of  the  Bendix 
Corp.;  Kenneth  Boulding,  director  of  the 
center  for  conflict  resolution  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  and  many,  many 
other  outstanding  Uidividuals  represent- 
ing organizations  with  a  vital  stake  in 
arms  reduction  or  disarmament.  These 
men  represented  industry,  labor,  govern- 
ment, and  the  academic  community. 

In  addition  to  the  keynote  speeches, 
there  were  technical  sessions  in  which 
panelists  explored  the  arms  control  prob- 
lem from  every  conceivable  point  of 
view.  There  were  technical  sessions 
dealing  with  inspection  and  verification, 
with  sanctions  and  enforcement  of  arms 
control  measures,  with  unilateral  versus 
multilateral  arms  control  measures,  with 
the  contributions  that  industry  could 
make  to  arms  control  research,  with  the 
problems  of  testing,  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes,  advanced  planning  for  con- 
version to  peace,  and  so  forth.  The 
whole  problem  was  examined  exhaustive- 
ly. It  would  have  been  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  any  Member  of  this  body  to  have 
sat  in  on  only  one  or  two  of  these  ses- 
sions. I  am  confident  that  the  symposi- 
um added  immeasurably  to  our  aware- 
ness both  of  the  complexities  and  of  the 
opportunities  that  lie  in  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  implement  the  concept  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  remarks  at 
the  symposium  were  an  attempt  to  tie 
together  two  problems  which  weigh 
heavily  on  my  mind  and  which  are  re- 
garded as  matters  of  grave  concern  by 
many  fellow  Senators.  First,  I  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  of  limited  arms 
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control  agreements  in  various  parts  «* 
the  world— principally  in  Latin  Am» 
icar— and,  secondly.  I  went  into  the  bSI 
lem  of  our  own  future  conversion  ^»I 
military  to  overwhelmingly  peacetta. 
production.  These  two  problems  w 
a  definite  relationship.  I  hope  thatm* 
remarks  point  up  the  urgency  of  nndS 
a  solution.  -«uuig 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  my  speech  to  the  Interiiationiu 
Arms  Control  Symposium  be  printed  st 
this  point  in  the  Record.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sym 
posium  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thl 
Record,  as  follows: 

Regional    Arms    CJontrol    Agheements   ani 

THE  Economics  or  Disarmament 
(Speech  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrst  to 
the    International    Arms     Control    Sym 
posium,  Ann  Arbor.   Mich.,  December  jO 
1962;  introduction  by  Vice  President  Eoeer 
W.  Heyns.  University  of  Michigan) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  gen 
eral  session  of  the  symposixxm.    The  commit^ 
tee  in  charge  of  the  plans  and  preparattoni 
were   eager,  at  the   last  session,  to  proTlrtt 
an  opportunity  for  the  members  and  pu- 
tlcipante    to    hear    someone    with    s    broad 
acquaintanceship  with  the  problems  of  anne 
control    and    disarmament.     We    were  de. 
lighted    when    we    received    from    Senator 
Humphrey   a   reply    to  our   request   that  he 
come    to    spealt    at    this    session.      Senator 
HUMPHRJEY  has  been  since  1955  the  chairman 
of   the   Senate   Subcommittee  on   Disarms- 
ment.    He  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill 
creating  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.     Long  before  they  were  established 
he  continually  urged  the  convening  of  the 
Geneva   Test    Ban   Conference.      He   has,  u 
chairman  of  the  Disarmament  Subcommlt- 
tee.  been  responsible  for  the  IniUatlon  of 
studies  on  various  aspects  of  disarmament 
the  latest  of  which  Is  entitled  "The  Economic 
Impact  of  Arms  Control  Agreements."    It  U 
particularly    with   respect    to    the   economic 
consequences  and  implications  of  disarms, 
ment  that  Senator  HtmPHRiT  has  decided 
to  speak  today.     He  has  Indicated  his  wlU- 
Ingness    to    answer    questions    after    his  re- 
marks.    It  Is  with  great  pleasure  and  honor 
that  I  introduce  to  you  Senator  Humphmt 
Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Dr.  Heyns.    I  am  most  pleased  to  be  Invited 
to    participate    In    this    outstanding    sym. 
posium.     I  must  say  that  I  recognize  that 
I  am  speaking  to  a  very  distinguished  audi- 
ence   and    one    that   commands    an   excep- 
tionally high  order  of  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  arms  control   and   disarmament. 

My  only  regret  in  speaking  to  this  audi- 
ence Is  the  fact  that  my  talk  unavoidably 
pulls  down  the  curtain  on  the  final  act  of 
what  I  gather  has  been  an  outstanding  per- 
formance. I  was  not  privileged  to  hear  many 
of  the  fine  addresses  by  my  predecessors  on 
this  platform.  Neither  did  I  have  the  bene- 
fit of  taking  part  in  the  stimulating  dls- 
cxissions  that  have  marked  the  technical 
sesslon.s  of  the  past  3  days.  But  from  a 
second-hand  acquaintance  with  this  con- 
ference and  the  work  of  the  symposium  to 
date  I  can  state  categorically  that  this  con- 
ference Is  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
public  discussion  of  disarmament  and  arms 
control.  The  initiators  and  the  organizers 
of  the  sympoblum.  the  Bendix  Systems  Di- 
vision and  the  University  of  Michigan,  de- 
serve our  thanks,  our  commendation,  and 
our  praise  for  bringing  together  In  this 
unique  fashion  men  and  the  women  from 
the  universities,  from  industry,  from  labor, 
and  from  government  for  a  wide-ranging 
discussion  of  the  most  serious  Issues  before 
the  world  today.  And  I  luggest  we  glTe  our 
sponsors  of  this  symposium  a  good  hand 
of  thankful  applause. 
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vvrhether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  society  for 
decades  to  come  wlU  be  shaped  by  the  actions 
and  the  Interactions  of  the  academic,  indus- 
trial and  government  communities.  It  is 
aell  therefore,  that  the  members  of  these 
communities  begin  to  think  of  themselves  as 
a  team  pulling  together  In  the  same  direc- 
tion instead  of,  so  to  speak,  as  an  unhar- 
nessed troika.  I  might  add  that  it  would 
be  very  helpful  if  this  conference  would 
speak  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
about  the  subject  of  disarmament  and  arms 
control.  They  may  be  a  little  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  me  and  a  few  others.  If  you  really 
think  the  Congress  ought  to  interest  itself 
in  this  matter,  why  don't  you  speak  to  them? 
You  represent  the  citlzexu-y.  and  nowhere 
is  this  matter  of  teamwork  which  I  spoke 
about  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of  dis- 
armament and  arms  control. 

As    one   of    your    speakers.    Mr.    Kenneth 
Boulding.  so  incisively  put  it  at  your  ban- 
quet Tuesday  night,  the  major  problem  be- 
fore   our   society    today    is   a    grievous    mis- 
allocation    of   our   intellectual    resources.      I 
want  to  thank  him  for  that  forthright  state- 
ment.   And  may  I  say  to  those  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  I  hope  to  develop  this 
point  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  that  un- 
less something  is  done  in  this  country  about 
the  research  dollar,   about   the   money   that 
your  Government  is  allocating  and  spending 
for  the  direct  and  indirect   benefit  of  the 
private  peacetime  sector  of  our  economy,  the 
American    Industrial    system    Is    going    to    be 
priced  out  of  the  market.     It  Is  going  to  find 
itself  second-rate  In  another  decade:   It  will 
find  itself  losing  foreign   trade  and   foreign 
opportunities.     Result:   the  balance  of  pay- 
ment problems  for  this  Government  will  be 
far  beyond  anything  we've  witnessed  today. 
You   could   concentrate    this    entire    sym- 
posium on  the  subject  of  what  are  we  doing 
with  the  research  dollar  In  America  today. 
Then  go  and  ask  yourself  what  other  people 
are  doing  about  their  research  dollars.     Now 
this  Isn't  all  on  the  paper  before  me.     I  had 
to  get  this  material  together  rather  quickly 
and  after  double-checking  with  staff  mem- 
bers,    I  have  the  habit  of  wandering  away 
from  what  was  once  a  well -prepared  script 
to  give  a  rather  poorly  prepared  speech.   This 
coming  year  I  am  going  to  hold  some  hear- 
ings and  publish  a  report  on   the  matter  of 
research,  industrial  research,  basic  research, 
applied  research,  military  and   nonmllltary, 
on  the  part  of  several  countries.     My  pre- 
liminary   Investigations   show    me    that    the 
major  threat  to  American  exports   today   is 
not  in  the  Common  Market  as  an  Institu- 
tion, but  rather  In  what  countries  are  spend- 
ing  to   Improve    products.     Our   friends    In 
West   Germany,    for    example,    are    spending 
four-fifths  of  their  research  dollar  on  im- 
proving peacetime  products.    We  are  spend- 
ing three-fifths  of  our  entire  research  dollar 
on  the  military,  and  the  Russians  are  spend- 
ing about  the  same  amount  or  a  little  bit 
more. 

So  the  two  super  powers  are  apt  to  be 
chased  right  smack  bang  out  of  the  mar- 
ket In  another  decade.  The  Japanese  are 
spending  four-fifths  of  their  research  dollar, 
in  broad  figures,  on  peacetime  production. 
Maybe  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
can  outsell  us  around  the  world  and  produce 
a  good  and,  at  times,  a  superior  product. 
Take  a  look  at  what  the  Belgians  and  the 
Dutch  and  a  few  others  are  doing  and  ask 
yourself  what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  It  is 
not  Just  the  end  product  that  is  Important, 
it  is  the  research  product.  It  goes  right 
back  to  what  we  were  talking  about  a  mo- 
ment ago.  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Boulding  put  it 
so  well,  that  the  major  problem  before  our 
Roclety  today  is  the  grievous  mlsallcxzatlon 
of  our  Intellectual  resources. 

Now  coming  from  an  Important  agricul- 
tural State,  I  have  to  take  exception  to  one 
of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Boulding.  I  can- 
not agree  with  him  unreservedly,  of  course. 


that  we  know  too  much  about  agrlcultvue. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  may  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  distinguished  speaker  of  Tues- 
days  banquet  that  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  the  United  States  today  is  not  in  its 
missiles  or  in  its  atomic  energy,  but  in  Its 
agriculture.  That  Is  the  No.  1  produc- 
tive miracle  of  the  world.  We  certainly 
could  use  some  careful  research,  however, 
Into  better  ways  of  utilization  of  agricultural 
products,  and  also  In  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural production,  or  better  still.  Into  the 
ways  of  bringing  our  modern  farming  tech- 
niques to  peoples  who  still  use  the  wooden 
plows  of  their  ancestors.  The  point  is  well 
taken,  however,  that  we  have  an  embarass- 
ment  of  riches  in  certain  fields,  while  our 
perception  of  social  realities  often  seems  to 
lag  far  behind. 

I  had  a  press  conference  in  Washington 
yesterday  having  Just  returned  from  a  36- 
week  tour  in  Latin  America,  visiting  some 
seven  countries  I  have  been  hard  at  work. 
I  have  been  in  the  back  country  and  In  the 
mountains  and  in  the  most  underprivileged 
poverty-stricken  areas  of  the  world. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  in 
fact  four-fifths  of  tlie  world's  population, 
is  rural.  All  the  problems  of  the  world  are 
not  In  the  big  industrial  cities — most  are  In 
the  back  country.  And  regrettably,  most  of 
our  foreign  aid  has  been  spent  on  Industry 
rather  than  on  rural  rehabilitation.  And 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
will  succeed  or  fall  not  on  the  making  of  a 
steel  plant,  but  on  what  you  do  In  terms  of 
agricultural  rehabilitation.  What  csan  you 
do  to  make  life  a  little  better  for  the  cam- 
peslno,  for  the  i>ea8ant.  for  the  farmer.  If 
you  cannot  do  something  about  that,  Just 
fold  up  yovu-  tent  and  get  ready  for  the  worst, 
for  the  end  of  our  kind  of  civilization.  But 
that  is  another  speech.  I  Just  thought  I 
would  touch  on  that  in  case  you  ever  want 
to  invite  me  back  for  a  second  round. 

Well,  now  I  am  going  to  stay  with  my  topic 
as  much  as  I  can.  I  think  It  would  be  rather 
futile  to  try  to  articulate  a  consensus  of  the 
diverse  points  of  view  which  have  found 
expression  in  these  deliberations  thus  far. 
The  subject  of  arms  control  Is  essentially 
hypothetical  at  this  stage,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  problem  is  hypothetical,  there  is 
every  reason  to  avoid  dogmatism  and  an 
artlflclal  synthesis  of  opposing  points  of 
view.  Rather,  what  I  should  like  to  do  is 
to  place  before  you  my  thoughts  on  certain 
of  the  economic  aspects  of  arms  control  sind 
disarmament.  Now  one  asp>ect  of  these  eco- 
nomic considerations  Is  external  to  the 
United  States.  The  other  is  internal,  and 
neither  in  my  view  Is  given  sufficient  weight 
either  among  pollcjrmakers  in  Washington, 
or  among  the  many  public  groups  directly 
concerned  with  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  start  with  the  external  aspects 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  disarmament. 
We  have  so  accustomed  ourselves  to  the 
arms  race  ( we  have  been  at  it  now  since 
1940,  some  20  years),  and  have  so  passively 
accepted  Its  costs  In  terms  of  resources  and 
personnel,  that  we  run  the  danger  of  assum- 
ing that  other  countries  can  also  reconcile 
these  costly  arms  burdens  v^'ith  their  own 
limited  economies. 

Remember,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  no 
Congress  has  ever  voted  a  reduction  in  the 
arms  budget.  Remember  that  the  Congress, 
which  is  the  representative  legislative  in- 
stitution of  the  American  people,  finds  It 
possible  to  add  to  the  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Bu-eau  of  the  Budget  under 
any  administration,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat. I  think  this  proves  my  point — that 
we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  arms 
race  that  Members  of  Congress  find  It  pollt>- 
Ically  desirable,  politically  expedient.  In  fact, 
to  add  to  the  arms  budget  almost  auto- 
matically. The  fact  remains  that  we  in  this 
country  have  a  conditioned  reflex  when  It 
comes  to  arms  costs  and  arms  budgets. 


We  have  very  Uttle  realization  of  what  this 
means  to  others. 

Now  leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  extent 
of  the  burden  of  the  arms  race  on  the  United 
States,  and  we  will  come  to  that,  there  Is  an 
undeniable  burden  on  many,  many  other 
countries.  Por  evidence  on  this  subject  we 
need  to  look  no  further  than  the  plight  of 
democratic  India,  which  finds  itself  today 
in  the  toils  of  a  military  build-up  Just  at 
the  moment  when  every  spare  rupee  should 
ro  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  economic 
plans.  The  current  Indian  5-year  plan 
which  was  never  a  sure  thing  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  looks  Increasingly 
like  the  main  victim  of  Chinese  aggression, 
and  that  may  very  well  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  aggression. 

I  believe  Kenneth  Boulding  mentioned  the 
fact  that  $120  billion  is  spent  annually  on 
war  Industry  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
Is  a  rough  estimate,  and  that  this  Is  greater 
than  the  total  annual  Income  of  the  poorer 
half  of  the  world.  Now  this  Is  unquestion- 
ably a  shocking  waste  of  human  resources 
and  material  resoiirces.  The  more  so  as 
none  of  the  smaller  undeveloped  countries 
can  buy  with  its  military  dollar  more  than 
passing  security  against  a  smaU  neighboring 
ixiwer.  It  certainly  cannot  buy  security 
against  any  medium-size  or  large-scale  ag- 
gression In  the  nuclear  age. 

W^hat  alternative  is  there,  then,  for  the 
underdeveloped  country  which  wishes  to 
avoid  being  drawn  Into  this  arms  race,  which 
wishes  to  devote  its  resources  to  the  benefit 
of  Its  people?  I  submit  that  part  of  our  an- 
swer lies  in  the  encouragement  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  In  specific  parts  of  the  world. 
I  believe  this  ought  to  become  a  part  of  our 
total  concept  of  what  we  call  mutual  assist- 
ance. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  traveled  a 
great  deal  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  work  at  these  travels,  and  I  have  found 
cases  where  our  economic  assistance  has  been 
more  than  offset  in  country  after  covmtry  by 
expenditures  for  arms  which  are  obsolete, 
ineffective,  and  are,  at  best,  only  symbols 
of  armed  security. 

Arms  control  arrangements  may  be 
pursued  among  two  different,  but  related 
paths.  The  major  powers  may.  and  I  think 
should,  try  negotiating  first  among  them- 
selves, and  then  encourage  other  powers  to 
participate  in  whatever  other  agreements 
are  reached.  Now  this  is  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  test  ban  negotiations  which  have 
been  going  on  for  many  years  and  are  con- 
tinuing at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  say  we  are  going  to  continue 
those  negotiations,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  wUl  continue  to  press  for  at  least  some 
degree  of  acceptance. 

The  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  attempting  to  agree  first  among 
themselves.  If  they  finally  resolve  their 
remaining  differences,  the  resulting  agree- 
ment will  then  be  submitted  to  other  coun- 
tries for  their  signature  and  observance. 
Now  the  drawback  to  this  approach,  as  we 
have  seen  repeatedly  since  1958,  Is  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  In  arriving  at 
agreement  among  the  great  powers.  Valu- 
able time  is  spent  in  attempting  to  bridge 
the  small,  but  vital,  differences  over  Issues 
such  as  inspection  and  verification.  This 
has  clearly  diminished  the  chances  for  ready 
acceptance  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  by  third 
and  fourth  countries. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  misinter- 
preted. I  think  we  must  pursue  this  course, 
but  it  Is  a  difficult  one,  and  we  ought  to 
appreciate  that  fact. 

A  second,  virtually  untested,  way  of  con- 
troUlng  armaments  and  approaching  dis- 
armament, Is  one  of  special  agreements 
among  countries  In  a  particular  region.  I 
have  advocated  this  for  years.  Such  regional 
agreements  would  concelrably  be  backed  up 
by  commitmente  on  the  part  of  the  major 
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powers  to  obaerre  them.  The  major  powers 
would  either  formally  adhere  to  theae  pacts, 
or  perhaps  would  sign  separate  protocols  to 
the  same  effect. 

We  should  have  been  piirstilng  this  course 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  with  vigor! 
with  purpose,  with  continuity.  We  should 
have  been  p\irsuing  it  for  years  In  Africa. 
Indeed,  I  am  going  to  discuss  with  you  what 
I  believe  Is  an  area  In  which  we  can  most 
profitably  pursue  the  regional  approach  to 
disarmament  and  arms  control,  i  am  talk- 
ing of  Latin  America. 

Now  there*^  no  point  in  my  arguing  that 
either  of  theae  approaches,  that  it,  the  big- 
power  approach  or  the  regional  approach,  Is 
inherently  superior  to  the  other.  My  posi- 
tion Is  that  we  should  try  both — simultane- 
ously. lndep>endently.  Jointly,  or  by  whatever 
means  seems  most  likely  to  be  successful. 
Let  us  be  pragmatic.  To  date,  at  least  one 
attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  first 
half — that  of  Initial  great-power  agreement, 
whereas  the  path  of  regional  arms  control 
agreements  remains  untried  and  untrodden. 
1  think  it  is  time  to  take  a  look  at  some 
possible  new  course  of  action. 

Indeed,  I  am  disturbed  and  concerned  that 
the  regional  arms  control  approach  has  re- 
ceived so  little  attention  from  our  Govern- 
ment and  from  other  governments,  or  from 
students  of  arms  control  and  the  public  at 
large.  It  Is  high  time  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  regional  arms  control  agreements 
which,  among  other  things,  means  sounding 
out  the  governments  in  the  areas  under  con- 
sideration and  following  up  on  those  lines  of 
approach  which  seem  most  promising.  Now 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  here. 
I  do  not  say  that  regional  disarmament,  or 
regional  arms  control,  will  prevent  World 
War  m,  or  will  prevent  the  confrontation 
of  the  superpowers.  I  merely  say  that  it 
will  bring  some  benefits  to  humanity.  And 
It  might  very  well  bring  some  benefits  to  the 
countries  that  are  attempting  to  help  hu- 
manity. It  might  even  bring  some  benefits 
to  countries  which  are  not  attempting  to 
help  hximanlty. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  contention  that 
the  policy  of  this  administration  should  be 
disarmament,  and  not  arms  control,  we 
would  be  guilty  of  gross  neglect  If  we  were 
to  pursue  the  objective  of  worldwide  dis- 
armament to  such  a  degree  and  with  such 
tenacity  that  we  ignored  the  potential  of 
arms  control  in  a  smaller  spectruni.  Now 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  see  no  reason  to 
get  into  a  big  arg\nnent  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  be  talking  about  disarmament — 
worldwide,  universal,  and  general — or 
whether  we  ought  to  be  talking  exclusively 
about  arms  control.  Most  people  talk  too 
much  anyhow,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  talk  about  both  subjects  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  the  real  problems  about  this  whole 
subject  of  disarmament  and  arms  control 
Is  that  we  know  so  little  about  It.  We  tend 
to  become  very  dogmatic  about  our  own 
point  of  view.  We  become  experts  in  a  new 
kind  of  theology. 

I  suggest  that  we  loosen  up  a  bit  and  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  one  another.  If 
you  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  get  dis- 
armament, you  ought  to  be  able  to  disarm 
each  other's  intellectual  stubbornness 
enough  to  talk  sensibly  about  two  subjects — 
disarmament  and  arms  control — which  are 
cleairly  related. 

Now  we  were  not  deterred  from  creating 
regional  defense  pacts  in  all  areas  of  the 
world  only  a  few  years  ago.  We  did  this 
despite  the  Impossibility  of  creating  a  de- 
fense pact  covering  the  whole  world.  First 
we  Joined  the  Rio  Pact  of  Latin  America; 
then  came  NATO;  this  was  followed  by 
SEATO.  in  Eastern  and  southeastern  Asia, 
and  finally  the  Middle  Eastern  defense  pact 
called  CENTO  was  formed  with  our  active 
Interest.  If  not  with  our  direct  i>artlclpation. 


The  United  States  therefore,  understands  the 
concept  of  regional  defense.  So  do  other 
nations.  It  appears  to  me  that  national  de- 
fense and  disarmament  are  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  coin  of  national  security. 
A  nation  that  understands  regional  defense 
should  also  understand  regional  disarma- 
ment or  arms  control.  The  United  States 
was  so  pact-happy  during  this  past  decade 
that  any  country  which  did  not  want  to  Join 
a  defense  pact  with  us  was  often  looked  down 
upon  as  being  positively  unfriendly,  or  at 
least  unwldely  neutral.  Now  with  each  new 
pact  the  United  States  shipped  out  more  and 
more  arms  to  its  growing  list  of  allies.  Most 
of  these  arms,  of  course,  went  to  Europe,  but 
we  were  also  supplying  arms  to  many  coun- 
tries  In  Asia  and  to  a  growing  extent  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  Middle  East  we  have  witnessed  the 
frustration  accompanying  our  efforts  to  hold 
down  the  local  arms  race  with  one  hand 
while  helping  to  feed  It  with  the  other. 

Now  fairness  compels  me  to  say.  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  It.  that  these  arms  were 
never  supplied  indiscriminately.  They  were 
always  Intended  to  bolster  the  ability  of  the 
recipient  country  to  defend  Itself  against  ex- 
ternal aggression,  to  maintain  its  threatened 
Independence.     The  arms  were  not  supposed 

to  be  used  against  other  friendly  powers 

we  had  this  all  written  out  in  the  arms  agree- 
ments—nor to  surpress  Internal  freedom,  nor 
to  give  the  recipient  nation  any  special  priv- 
ilege or  special  prestige  which  it  might  other- 
wise lack.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  some- 
times these  \m wanted  results  sprang  from 
our  military  assistance  programs  all  around 
the  world,  and  once  armj  have  been  sup- 
plied  to  a  country  it  Is  never  easy  to  stop 
the  demand  if  the  need  Is  no  longer  present, 
or  if  there  are  other  ways  to  meet  It. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  personal  conversa- 
tion that  I  had  with  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Poster  Dulles.  We  were  discuss- 
ing a  certain  area  of  the  world  to  which  we 
were  sending  arms.  I  bad  visited  this  area 
only  shortly  before.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
ask  me  to  come  over  and  sit  down  with  him 
to  discuss  some  of  my  observations.  I  went 
to  his  home  for  this  visit,  and  I  shall  long 
remember  his  face,  and  the  sadness  in  his 
voice,  when  he  said,  "Tou  know.  Hubist.  once 
you  have  extended  military  aid  to  one  coun- 
try, the  other  country  demands  it  from 
you,  and  once  you  have  sent  tanks  to  one 
country,  another  country  wants  tanks, 
whether  they  know  how  to  use  them  or  not, 
and  then  It  becomes  one  of  the  most  costly 
enterprises  we  have  ever  experienced." 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  it  is 
not  too  difllcult  to  start  an  arms  program  or 
a  military  assistance  program,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  terminate  it,  even  when  it  is  no 
longer  needed. 

Now  my  remarks  should  not  be  Interpreted 
as  an  attack  against  military  assistance,  be- 
cause I  vote  for  military  assistance  in  light 
of  the  kind  of  world  In  which  we  live.  But 
I  do  not  consider  it  an  end  unto  Itself,  nor 
do  I  consider  It  something  that  we  ought  not 
to  reexamine  in  light  of  new  considerations. 
I  merely  point  out  how  dlfflcult  It  Is  to  turn 
off  the  spigot.  Just  look  at  our  budget  for 
military  assistance,  and  you  wUl  see  what 
I  mean. 

In  my  view  there  Is  only  one  readily  ap- 
parent alternative  to  all  of  this :  The  concept 
of  regional  security  maintained  by  means  of 
arms  control  in  place  of,  at  In  addition  to, 
heavy  armaments  programs.  By  encouraging 
the  concept  of  regional  security  we  would  be 
saying  to  other  countries  something  that  we 
have  been  saying  at  home  over  the  past  few 
years,  namely,  that  arms  control  and  arms 
production  are  two  sides  of  the  coin  of  na- 
tional security  policy.  We  have  derived  all 
that  we  can  from  armaments  In  the  absence 
of  arms  control.  Now  what  remains  to  be 
seen  Is  whether  arms  control  might  in  fact 
lessen  the  need  for  arms.     I  think  it  will. 
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and  I  believe  we  ought  to  make  a  am^ 
effort  at  this  particular  approach.  ^^" 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  in  the  naat  •• 
weeks  I  have  visited  some  seven  LstlBAi.2!!^ 
lean  and  Central  American  nations  ho^^" 
Ing  on  the  Caribbean.  I  saw  the  Pr««w-^" 
the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  Fln^w,  S^ 
Isters  of  each  of  these  nations.  I  have  wL" 
In  the  congress  of  three  of  them  and  I  »S 
with  the  Committees  of  Foreign  RelaOoiu!; 
each  of  these  congresses.  I  believe  th.*  t 
have  explored  In  depth,  as  far  as  one  ^  iJ 
such  a  limited  period  of  time,  the  thSw^ 
of  the  people  and  of  the  leaders  oflS2 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  ReDuww- 
including  Venezuela  and  Mexico.  *'"""«. 
Now  a  primary  topic  of  conversation  »»»h 
the  leaders  and  the  people  of  these  coanto)^ 
was  the  problem  of  the  physical  securltTS 
the  regions  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  T„ 
fact,  this  concern  was  so  close  to  their  ilwT 
to  their  thinking,  that  I  am  sure  it  was  dSi 
tracting  them  from  the  urgent  Job  of  m^ 
nomic  rehabilitation  and  economic  prwn^ 
and  social  improvement— a  Job  that  p^S 
of  no  delay  for  any  reason  whatsoever  in 
other  words,  the  fear  of  attack,  the  fear  tt 
subversion,  the  fear  of  revolution  ot  a^ 
order  all  of  which  has  been  augmentedTT 
the  flow  of  arms  into  this  area,  prlmarii; 
into  Cuba,  but  into  other  countries  as  well- 
all  this  has  weakened  the  programs  of  eco- 
nomic progress,  or  weakened  the  possibility 
of  fulfillment  of  the  Alliance  for  Pri^W 

I  am  convinced  that  the  leaders  of  thcM 
countries  do  not  want  nuclear  warheads  and 
delivery  systems,  or  delivery  vehicles  stcnd 
on  their  soil  or  ready  for  use  In  any  other 
part  of  Latin  America.  The  conclusion  ii 
Inescapable  that  the  United  States  In  con 
cert  with  Its  sister  republics  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  has  a  solemn  obligation  and  a 
great  opportunity  to  encourage  a  multilateral 
agreement  banning  the  manufacture  the 
storage,  the  testing,  and  the  combat  lise  of 
nuclear  arms  and  delivery  systems  In  Latin 
America.  The  area  Is  ripe  for  this  type  of 
pact— a  pact  embodying  these  principles 
This  is  a  pact  that  gets  right  at  the  problem 
of  staged  disarmament,  better  termed  "amu 
control." 

Now  only  recently  the  entire  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  threatened  by 
the  deployment  of  long-range  Soviet  mlasUee 
and  bombers  in  Cuba.  Through  flrmnMs 
and  a  credible  demonstration  of  our  wUlins- 
nees.  If  need  be.  to  use  force,  and  througli 
skillful  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  officers, 
our  Government  secured  the  removal  of  of- 
fensive, hostile  weapons.  We  do  not  want 
them  back,  and  I  am  willing  to  bet  that 
no  one  anywhere  in  this  half  of  the  worW 
wants  them  back,  either. 

A  denuclearized  Latin  America  should 
thus  be  high  on  the  priority  list  of  Latin 
American  diplomatic  goals  In  1063.  Agree- 
ment on  the  establishment  of  a  denuclear- 
ized zone  should  be  worked  out  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves— Just 
as  the  formal  proposal  of  such  a  zone  wm 
usefully  made  by  Brazil  In  recent  weeks.  The 
United  States  Is  Just  as  concerned  as  any 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  as  to  whether 
nuclear  weapons  are  to  be  introduced  in 
the  Latin  American  area  of  this  hemisphere. 
We  acted  firmly  in  Cuba  because  there  wm 
no  alternative.  But  an  agreement  to  keep 
nuclear  weapons  out  of  the  Latin  American 
area  and  to  subject  this  agreement  to  ade- 
quate verification  offers  a  hopeful  way  of 
preventing  further  incidents  like  the  recent 
Cuban  crisis. 

I  Insist  that  we  give  some  leadership  to 
this  project  and  not  merely  tacit  approval 
by  means  of  a  statement  from  some  official 
spokesman.  We  ought  to  embrace  It;  we 
ought  to  make  it  our  primary  objective. 
It  would  be  good  to  notch  up  a  few  successes 
on  our  scorecard  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control. 
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A  dsnuolearized  zone  in  Latin  America 
rould  be  negotiated  through  the  Organlaa- 
tion  of  American  States.  This  Is  a  functlon- 
in«  organteatlon  which  has  been  sxirpris- 
inllT  effective  In  handling  hemispheric 
rwoblems.  The  GAS,  if  it  wUhed.  might  call 
uDon  the  United  NaUona.  or  the  United 
states  in  particular,  for  special  services  or 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  Implemen- 
tation of  such  a  denuclearized  zone.  The 
United  Nations,  for  instance,  might  suggest 
some  of  the  personnel  for  the  zonal  control 
commission  In  the  event  that  the  OAS  de- 
cided some  nonreglonal  personnel  should  be 
involved  In  implementing  that  agreement. 
The  OAS  could  give  regular  progress  reporU 
tnrough  the  UJJ.  on  the  operation  of  the 
verification  system  so  that  other  U.N.  mem- 
bers could  profit  by  the  experience  in  Latin 
America. 

I  think,  by  the  way,  that  we  need  some 
experience  in  verification  and  Inspection 
rather  than  Just  arguing  about  11  The 
United  States  could  assist  the  OAS  by  help- 
ing to  train  inspectors  in  verification  tech- 
niques. This  would  present  few.  If  any 
problems,  since  the  United  States  Is  already 
a  leading  member  of  the  Organlwitlon  of 
American  States.  To  be  effective,  however, 
any  agreement  of  a  denuclearized  zone  In 
lAtln  America  has  to  be  subject  to  adequate 
verification. 

I  regret  to  say  that  of  the  many  proposals 
for  verification  of  arms  control  or  disarma- 
ment me«i>\xres,  none  has  yet  advanced  Ut 
the  stage  of  adoption,  not  to  spsbk.  of  im- 
plementation. In  the  case  of  Cuba,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
successfully  disengaged  themselves  from  the 
mortal  danger  of  nuclear  war.  at  least  for 
the  present. 

But  this  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  two 
greatest  powers  may  provide  little  more  than 
a  breathing  spell  unless  an  essential  step  is 
taken  toward  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
CukMUi  crisis,  namely,  unamblguouB  verifi- 
cation of  the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles  and 
bombers  as  provided  for  in  the  historic 
understanding  between  President  Kennedy 
and  Chairman  Khrushchev.  If  Fidel  Castro 
is  allowed  to  frustrate  the  will  of  powerful 
world  leaders.  If  onslte  Inspection  remains 
a  dead  letter  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  then  how 
can  we  be  sure  it  will  succeed  anywhere  else? 
To  me  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  verifi- 
cation and  inspection  in  Cuba  is  so  vital. 
Not  merely  because  somebody  may  have 
sneaked  a  missile  back  into  the  mountains, 
or  tildden  away  a  plane,  but  more  impor- 
tantly because  If  you  cannot  gain  inspection 
here,  so  as  to  lend  some  degree  of  credibility 
to  a  program  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, then  I  submit  that  the  whole  subject 
of  disarmament  and  arms  control  has  suf- 
fered a  serious  defeat  from  which  it  may 
never  recover. 

Now  again  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
agree  that  aerial  inspection  offers  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  certification,  but  I  also 
know  that  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  genuine 
inspection.  In  the  great  power  struggle — as 
opposed  to  the  specific  problem  of  Cuba — 
aerial  inspection  Is  not  adequate  becaiise  the 
world  is  too  big.  The  geography  and  the 
topography  are  too  complicated. 

A  denuclearized  zone  In  Latin  America 
should.  If  possible,  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  zone  emptied  of  conventional  weapons  as 
well.  Any  curbing  of  the  amount  of  arms 
going  to  Latin  American  nations  under  ef- 
fective and  balanced  safeguards  would  have 
a  healthy  Impact  on  the  economies  of  that 
area.  There  is  not  a  single  country  in  Latin 
An^erlca  that  can  afford  to  buy  a  Colt  45, 
much  less  a  cannon  or  a  plane.  Not  one. 
There  is  not  a  single  country  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  can  even  afford  a  military  exi.cise. 
Not  one.  Yet  each  of  them,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Costa  Rica,  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  buying  arms,  and  we  have  yet  failed 
to    place    the    matter    of    regional   dlsarma- 
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ment  and  a  denuclearized  zone  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda. 

I  am  giving  thU  speech  today  primarily 
because  I  feel  that  if  I  shout  loud  enough 
and  create  enough  commotion  It  may  be  a 
subject  of  discussion  when  President  Ken- 
nedy goes  to  Costa  Rica  in  the  month  of 
March.  I  think  something  needs  to  be  done 
about  it — unless  you  want  to  continue  buy- 
ing all  the  arms  they  want. 

I  repeat  that  our  Government  should  en- 
courage the  Latin  American  nations  to  make 
any  arms  control  agreement  as  broad  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  limit  the  large  amount  of  funds 
which  are  so  often  wastefuUy  devoted  to 
armaments.  The  current  situation  in  which 
the  small  countries  compete  lor  military 
forces  which  are  too  large  lor  their  imme- 
diate needs,  and  far  too  expensive  to  be  main- 
tained without  outside  assistance,  is  de- 
plorable. 

My  fellow  Americans,  every  time  you  give 
five  or  six  destroyers,  or  submarines,  or  what- 
ever it  is.  to  these  particular  countries,  they 
have   a  budgetary   deficit,   and  you  have   to 
make   that   up.     Now   if   you   give   them   to 
one  country,  you  have  to  give  them  to  an- 
other or  you  are  playing  favorites.    Now  there 
Is  at   least  one  area  in  the  world  to  which 
we  can  Rxiarantee  protection  through  allne- 
mciit,  and  that  is  in  thU  hemisphere.     That 
Is.  If  they  are  prlnutrlly  concerned  about  mil- 
itary security.    And  there  Is  one  area  in  the 
world    that    can    hardly    afford    the    expense 
of  nn  adeqtiate  sewage  system,  much  less  a 
mlUtAry  iiy»Um.    And  there  Is  one  area  In  the 
world  In  wtilch  we  are  going  to  Invest  in  the 
next  10  years  at)txie  120  bUlion  according  to 
the  c(immllments  of  our  Government  and  our 
people.    That  area  Is  Latin  America.    I  think 
It  la  abotit  time  the  American  taxpayer  asked 
the  question:     Are  these  old-fashioned,  con- 
ventional,   obsolete    armaments    necessary? 
That  U  what  they  are  getting,  you  know, 
but  they  still  kill,  and  they  still  cost  money. 
The  whole  matter  of  arms  assistance  to  Latin 
America   requires    immediate    executive    and 
congressional  scrutiny.    And  It  Is  not  enough 
for  the  United  States  alone  to  take  this  Initi- 
ative.   This  is  why  I  said  it  must  be  done  in 
the  OAS,  because  if  we  were  to  deny  cer- 
tain countries  military  assistance,  they  could 
get  It  some  place  else.     We  must  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  a  hemispheric  agreement  on 
this  matter,  and  quickly,  for  I  am  here  to 
say  that  we  will  weaken  and  possibly  cause 
the  failure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
all  that  the  Alliance  means  unless  something 
is  done  to  implement  an  effective  arms  con- 
trol agreement  in  this  area. 

All  of  these  countries  in  Latin  America 
must  make  greater  effort  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  in  building  sound  and  expanding 
economies.  Their  population  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  SVa  or  4  percent  a  year.  Even  if 
we  do  what  we  are  doing  now,  we  will  hard- 
ly hold  even — we  will  Jxist  standardize  the 
poverty  that  is  there.  We  have  to  redouble 
our  efforts,  my  fellow  Americans,  and  our 
friends  have  to  more  than  redouble  theirs. 
Agricultural  production  alone  must  Increase 
sevenfold  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
present  population  and  the  population  that 
Lb  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

Most  Latin  American  countries  depend  on 
the  sale  of  one  or  two  commodities  for  their 
foreign  exchange.  The  entire  foreign  ex- 
change savings  of  any  one  of  these  countries 
can  be  eliminated  overnight  by  a  sudden 
drop  in  the  prices  of  certain  raw  materials, 
such  as  tin,  coffee,  copper,  bananas.  Indxis- 
try  in  these  countries  has  to  be  diversified 
and  expanded,  and  that  requires  capital. 
There  is  no  extra  money  for  arms  research 
or  production. 

These  and  other  needs  are  priority  items 
on  the  agenda  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  longer  the  list  of  problems,  the  more 
this  observer  is  convinced  that  every  penny 
spent  for  armaments  in  this  particular  area 
detracts  from  the  solution  of  critical  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills.     Now  this  area  needs 


the  United  States  and  we  need  them.  Other 
areas  are  not  so  sure  that  they  need  us  or 
want  \u.  I  suggest  that  we  start  doing 
something  to  improve  the  hoiisehold  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  we  can  do  it.  These 
problems  will  not  respond  to  a  hasty  piece- 
meal approach  which  combines  emergency 
economic  aid  with  Inadequate  long-term 
development. 

What  we  are  prone  to  do  I  call  checkbook 
diplomacy.  It  comes  with  a  rich  society;  It 
is  the  way  some  people  take  care  of  their 
families.  Just  write  out  another  check,  she 
will  be  all  right.  Just  give  your  son  another 
$500,  he  will  be  all  right.  Buy  her  a  new 
car.  Instead  of  spending  a  little  time  on  love 
and  attention  and  family  relations. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  will  have 
to  approach  this  matter  methodically,  care- 
fully, and  by  plans.  What  I  am  advocating 
is  a  total  approach  which  will  strike  at  the 
multiple  ills  afflicting  Latin  America  and 
similar  underdeveloped  regions.  I  have  se- 
lected this  area  because  It  Is  still  possible  to 
do  something.  I  tlilnk  10  years  ago  we  of- 
fered much  the  same  thing  in  the  Middle 
East.  Instead  of  that,  however,  we  decided 
to  have  a  pact.  Today  there  Is  a  first-class 
arms  race  on  in  the  Middle  East,  and  these 
impoverished  countries  are  destroying  them- 
selves. The  whole  world  stands  on  the  prec- 
ipice of  disaster  because  mankind  thought 
It  was  more  important  to  concentrate  on 
getting  arms  Into  the  hands  of  people  who 
did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them, 
but  knew  how  to  fight  and  how  to  kill. 

X  digress  for  a  moment  to  tell  you  I  will 
never  forget  a  bearing  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Ckimmittee  about  10  years  ago  when 
we  found  out  that  we  were  conducting  a 
tremendous  education  program  in  a  partic- 
ular coixntry.  I  thought  that  was  great.  I 
was  heartened.  I  thought,  at  long  last  we 
are  really  doing  something.  Then  I  found 
out  that  the  only  reason  we  were  doing  It 
was  because  everybody  was  so  ignorant  that 
they  coxUd  not  use  the  weapons  we  had  sent 
them.  I  found  out  that  we  were  conducting 
a  terrific  nutrition  program,  a  marvelous  nu- 
trition program,  a  great  health  program  in 
this  particular  covintry. 

I  found  out  that  the  reason  we  were  doing 
so   was   that   everybody   was  too  sick   to  be 
able  to  man  the  machinery.    Then  I  found 
out  that  after  it  was  all  over,  the  people  we 
helped  had  started  using  our  guns  against 
our  own  best  friends.     Tli*t  Is  a  fact.     Arms 
control,   therefore,   U   a  basic  ingredient  of 
the    best    medicine    that    is    iu>w    available 
for  a  very  sick  patient.     If  the  patient  takes 
it  and  lives,  then  we  may  look  forward  to 
conquering  the  most  brutal  brace  of  diseases 
in     the     history     of    mankind:     The     twin 
diseases  of  war  and  poverty.     I  want  to  touch 
briefly  on  some  of  the  argiiments  that  are 
being  advanced  against  the  formation  of  a 
Latin   American   denuclearized   zone.    They 
need  not  detain  us  too  long,  however.     First, 
there   are  those  in  Latin  America  who  be- 
lieve that  Cuba  must  be  a  part  of  any  de- 
nucleso-lzed  agreement,  but  at  the  same  time 
they    do    not    wish    to    dignify    the    Cuban 
Government   by  sitting  down   at  the  same 
table    with   them.     Now    these    people    can- 
not have  it  both  wajrs.     The  Cubtm  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  treaty. 
I  prefer  a  Cuban  Government  that  is  free, 
and  I  have  some  ideas  on  how  to  organize 
a   freedom   campaign   for   Cuba.   too.  rather 
than    Just    prophylactic    action.     But     the 
threat  of  armed  aggression  from  or  by  Cuba 
is  the   chief  reason  why  Havana  should  be 
included  and  not  excluded  from  participa- 
tion. 

The  United  States  does  not  seek  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
because  we  like  or  triist  its  Government. 
It  is  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason  that 
we  seek  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
U.SJ3.R.  It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  de- 
spite my  distaste  for  the  government  of 
Communist  China,  I  have  always  advocated 
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Cotmnunlat  cailna's  early  accession  to  a  nu- 
elmr  tost  ban  and  to  a  comprehensive  dls- 
annament  agreement.  I  cannot  Imagine 
anytlilng  more  suicidal  than  agreeing  to  a 
tilsarmament  program  which  excludes  Com- 
munist China.  Tet  we  have  people  who 
hate  the  C!ommxmlata  and  China  so  much 
that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  sign  a 
dlsuTnament  agreement  and  keep  China 
out  becaiise  we  do  not  want  to  sit  down 
and  tal*:  with  them.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  figure  that  one  out  unless  they  want 
to  hand  the  world  over  to  Pelplng.  The 
people  who  need  to  be  brought  into  an 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreement 
are  the  people  who  are  the  potential  aggres- 
sors. Fat  It  In  terms  that  everybodv 
underst.-md8. 

A  second  argimient  against  a  denuclear- 
ized zore  m  Latin  America  Is  that  It  should 
not  be  negotiated  only  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
rather  than  the  U2*.  Now  that  is  one  of 
those  legalistic  arguments  that  get  you  no- 
where. Frankly.  I  see  no  conflict  here  be- 
tween the  parent  organization  and  a  regional 
organization  explicitly  permitted  under  the 
im.  Charter. 

Now  one  frequently  hears  a  third  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  rivalries  among 
certain  Latin  American  countries  would 
wreck  any  denuclearized  zone  agreement 
from  the  outset.  Well.  I  am  here  to  report 
to  you  that  there  are  some  pretty  serious 
rivalries  in  the  Senate— as  anyone  would 
know  who  sat  through  the  debate  on  the 
commxmlcationa  satellite  bUl  last  summer 
But  in  the  Senate  we  often  find  that  the  best 
tactic  is  to  start  with  broad  sponsorship  of 
the  bill  or  resolution  after  quiet  exploration 
of  all  points  of  view  beforehand.  I  suggest 
that  this  is  a  method  which  might  yield  some 
results  in  the  context  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

Now  our  fourth  opposition  argiunent  is  that 
some  Latin  American  countries  would  not 
want  to  relinquish  their  right  to  receive 
nuclear  weapons  if  the  opportimity  to  ac- 
quire them  ever  presented  Itself.  Now  of 
course,  some  countries  look  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  as  an  Indispensable 
attribute  of  their  prestige.  But  let  us  not 
be  taken  in  by  this.  There  are  other  ways 
for  a  nation  to  acqtilre  prestige  and  we  ought 
to  start  listing  them.  I  submit  that  two  of 
these  lie  In  promoting  free  and  democratic 
poUtlcal  institutions  and  stable  and  expand- 
ing economies.  That  Is  the  prestige  that 
Latin  America  needs,  and  that  is  the  prestlKe 
that  the  world  needs. 

Perhaps  the  moat  cogent  of  all  arguments 
against  the  Latin  American  denuclearized 
zone  la  that  either  it  cannot  be  verified  ade- 
quately or  that  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries will  refuse  to  accept  verification. 

From  the  experience  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  to  date,  however. 
It  Is  well   known  that  verification  of  any 
conceivable    arms    control    agreement    pre- 
sents   no    Insuperable    technical    obstacles 
Political  acceptability  is  a  horse  of  another 
color.    Technically   we   can    verify.    Politi- 
cally, we  have  our  problems,  but  I  will  fall 
back  again  on  the  proposition  that  aerial 
Inspection  at  least  is  possible.    Now  I  see  no 
reason   why  Latin   America   should   not   be 
encouraged  to  be  the  leader  In  developing 
techniques  and  procedures  for  vertflcatlon 
of  arms  control  agreements.    The  continent 
has   ah-eady  taken  the  lead  in  developing 
methods  of  solving  disputes  among  its  mem- 
ber   nations.     A    regional    arms    agreement 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  prwnotlng   peace,   inter- 
national   cooperation,    and    observance    of 
International  law. 

A  final  argument  is  heard  more  often 
outside  of  the  hemisphere  than  inside  it 
This  is  the  contention  that  a  denuclearized' 
Bone  In  Latin  America  may  Inspire  similar 
proposals  for  similar  zones  in  other  areas 
where  it  would  not  be  in  our  national  inter- 
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est  or  in   the   Interest  of  someone  else   to 
create  such  zones.     Now  this  Is  a  poor  argu- 
ment   that    ought    to    be    dismissed    out    of 
hand.     We    have    never    treated    all    regions 
alike  In  terms  of  national  or  regional  secu- 
rity.    Even  in  the  days  of  pactomanla   we 
were    careful    to    design    each    defense    pact 
with  the  special  problems  of  the  region   in 
mind.     There    Is    no    reason    to    treat    the 
question    of    arms    control    any    differently 
Nuclear  weapons  are  placed  In  the  heart  of 
Europe  to  counter  the  superior  conventional 
strength     of     the     Soviet     Union.     Nuclear 
weapons  are  close  at  hand  in  southeast  Asia 
to  counteract   the  large  manpower   reserves 
of  the  Chinese   Communists.     However    we 
should  examine  what  kind  of  arms  control 
measures    might    best    serve    the    legitimate 
security    interests    of    all    countries    In    any 
region  as  well  as  the  countries  outside  the 
region    which    have    commitments    to    help 
defend     countries     in     the     region     against 
aggression. 

I  for  one  am  not  afraid  that  an  effective 
Latin  American  denucleariaed  zone  would 
adversely  affect  the  security  of  Europe  or  Asia 
I  hope  that  the  opposite  would  be  true  In- 
deed, in  the  case  of  Africa  I  can  readily 
imagine  an  enthusiastic  response  to  an  ap- 
propriate arms  control  initiative  by  Latin 
America  with  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  repeat  that  our 
foreign  policy,  our  diplomacy,  should  em- 
phasize these  matters.  We  do  not  take  this 
initiative,  and  I  speak  now  not  as  a  Demo- 
crat. I  speak  as  an  American  citizen  i 
submit  that  the  State  Department,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country,  whether  Democrat 
or  Republican,  has  failed  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive to  slow  down  this  wasteful  expenditure 
of  arms.  We  have  to  solve  this  problem  by 
International  agreement. 

Now  before  leaving  this  problem,  and  I  will 
be  just  a  moment  on  It.  it  Is  only  fair  to  note 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  denuclearized 
zone  wlU  present  certain  problems  to  the 
United  States.  There  might  be  the  problem 
of  armaments  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  of 
armaments  en  route  througb  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  to  the  east  or  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  or  armaments 
stetioned  at  strategic  points  in  the  Carib- 
bean. I  would  be  greatly  surprised,  however 
If  these  questions  of  particular  interest  to 
the  United  States  should  ever  frustrate  the 
will  of  the  Latin  American  governments  as 
expressed  In  the  OAS. 

If  the  Latin  American  governments  take 
the  advanced  step  of  agreeing  on  a  denu- 
clearized zone.  I  am  confident  that  the 
United  States  would  make  every  reasonable 
adjustment  In  its  policies  so  as  to  bring  this 
agreement  to  fruition 

Now  I  have  dealt  at  particular  length  on 
the  prospects   for   a  denuclearized   zone    in 
Latin  America.     I  tried  to  make  clear   that 
I    advocate    this    step    from    two    overriding 
points  of  view.    First,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  other  countries  and  regions  which  might 
wish  to  follow  suit,   and  second,   from   the 
point  of  view  of  a  region  which  desperately 
needs  to  devote  a  maximum  amount  of  Its 
resources    for   developing   free,    productive 
diversified  economies.     Here  the  arguments 
in   favor    of   a   rational,   adequately    verified 
arms  control  agreement  are  compelling    and 
the   same   arguments   pertain    to   Africa    to 
parts  of  Asia,  and  to  the  Middle  East      We 
can  approach  this  problem   of  regional   or 
zonal   arms   control   methodically,   scientifi- 
cally, carefully.  In  terms  of  the  security  in- 
terests of  ourselves  and  others.     Instead  of 
that,  we  keep  spinning  our  wheels  In  trying 
to  get  some  grandiose  program   where  the 
sky  Is  the  limit. 

Now  HtTBXRT  HuMPHRET  has  been  an  advo- 
cate of  general  disarmament  under  proper 
sec\irity  protections,  verification,  and  Inspec- 
tion—verlflcatlon  and  Inspection  not  as  a 
way  to  delay  it,  but  as  a  way  to  Insure  it. 
But  I  say  it  is  not  a  question  of  one  or  the 
other,  of  total  disarmament  or  regional  arms 
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control.  I  repeat,  you  can  pursue  h«tv 
courses  at  the  same  time,  and  If  you  ever  h« 
a  precedent  In  any  part  of  the  world  w^ 
human  beings  live,  where  there  are  nTtj!!! 
aside  from  Just  penguins,  where  you^«2 
have  a  disarmament  or  arms  control  ^Z? 
ment  In  a  regional  or  zonal  area,  I  think  »k!l 
would  have  a  decidedly  good  effect  UfS*  ^^ 
whole  subject  of  general  and  compl^^  -7. 
armament.     That  is  my  view  •" 

Now.  if  you  Will  bear  with  ^e,  I  would  nv. 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  oursiives  on  th! 
economic  Impact  of  disarmament  Thi.  «! 
be  Slightly  theoretical,  but  notnece«^J 
so.  In  the  United  States,  as  everyo^Jl 
would  probably  agree,  dlsarmai^ent  sS 
arms  control  are  advocated  for  different  r^ 
sons,  and  they  raise  different  problem,  of 
implementation  and  adjustment  from  thn!! 
I  spoke  of  earlier.  °* 

For  many  years  we  have  had  amnle  r. 
'p^«^'^',  ^  continue  a  heavy  annamen?,  p^' 
gram,  In  fact  we  could  continue  a  nS 
heavier  one  and  also  produce  an  abundant, 
of  products  the  economy  could  use  J^ 
every  study  of  the  question  thus  far  theS 
Is  convincing  evidence  that  with  prooIJ 
planning  and  timely  adjustments,  arms  co^ 
trol  and  disarmament  would  present  no  in* 
superable  difficulties.  °* 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  conduTtS  » 
very   substantial    and   comprehensive  sVudt 
Of  this  entire  field.     You  are  alSS  awil  J 
the  fact  that  It  could  not  be  published  e^ 
cept  as  a  confidential  document.     Now  I  ^ 
rather  surprised,  and   I  might  add  pleaW 
that  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  to-' 
b^y.  who  was  with  you.  and  who  I  under- 
stand  has   been  talking  with  a  number  of 
you.   noted   In   his  speech   on   Monday  th^t 
recent  studies  published  in  the  United  State, 
prove  that  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment is  feasible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  American  economy.-     Well,  this  ought 
to   remove   the  classification   restriction  on 
that  document  of  ours.    The  cat  Is  out  of  the 
^!;.*     °T.  ^J^   ^^^^^y    gratified    that   the 
f^n  f"'*.  ^^*  American  negotiators  have 
the  beginning  of  a  common  language  when 
they  approach  the  broader  problems  of  dU- 
armament. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  remains  that 
whenever  the  United  States  undertook  large- 
scale  reductions  of  military  hardware  and 
personnel  which  we  have  done  twice  in  our 
lifetime.  It  was  quickly  presented  with  the 
threat  of  new  aggression.  But  let  this  be 
cl«»r  We  have  disarmed,  and  we  have  done 
It  twloe  within  a  period  of  40  years,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  do  It  without  serious  dl«. 
location  of  the  economy. 

The  only  nations  that  have  ever  disarmed 
and  proven  that  It  could  be  done  with  bene- 
fit to  their  economy  and  to  their  people  were 
free  nations,  democratic  nations.  We  have 
had  experience  In  disarmament.  Now  re- 
armament immediately  ensued  after  these 
experiences,  not  because  of  economic  expe- 
diency, not  because  of  Joblessness,  not  be- 
cause of  depression,  but  because  of  the 
threat  of  aggression.  I  want  to  repeat  that 
we  have  proven  that  you  can  disarm,  and  we 
have  done  It  so  quickly  that  the  plans  now 
being  made  at  Geneva  look  like  plans  for 
eternity.  We  get  It  In  a  few  months,  not  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  resUlency  In  this 
economy  of  ours  is  Incredible  and  unbellev- 
able. 

*J^\^^^^^^  ^^^^  American  capitalism  is 
that  the  capitalists  do  not  believe  In  It 
enough.  Good  grief,  they  have  the  best  prod- 
uct in  the  world,  and  they  go  around  mak- 
ing apologies  for  it.  The  totalltarlans  have 
a  product  that  has  been  proven  to  be  a  faU- 
ure.  and  they  go  around  bragging  about  it. 
The  highly  centralized  totalitarian  regimes 
have  never  experienced  voluntary  disarma- 
ment. Maybe  this  is  why  they  are  so  worried 
about  It.  They  have  never  produced  solely 
for  peacetime  consimiptlon.     Never.     Hitler 
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never  produced  few  it;  Mussolini  never  pro- 
duced for  it;  Tojo  never  produced  for  it. 

Stalin  never  produced  for  It.  No  totali- 
tarian regime  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
ever  produced  for  peacetime  consumption, 
despite  whole  libraries  full  of  promises  to 
their  people.  The  Soviet  Union,  regrettably, 
has  pursued  a  tragic  course  through  its  45 
years  of  existence.  Intent  upon  building  up 
its  armed  forces  against  either  real  or  imag- 
ined foes,  it  has  chosen  as  the  lesser  evil  a 
depressed  standard  of  living  for  its  people. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  may  now  t>e  a 
point  in  human  history  where  some  real 
thinking  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
bopte  so.  I  know  there  Is  some  form  of  in- 
tellectual ferment  there.  I  believe  there  are 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  an  all- 
out  arms  race.  If  they  have  It.  they  cannot 
win  It.  Be  sure  of  that.  We  have  the  re- 
sources to  outproduce  them  at  any  stage  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  If  it  is  an  arms  race 
they  want,  we  ought  to  assure  them  that  it 
is  one  for  keeps,  so  that  the  diehards,  the 
hardheads,  among  them  will  understand  it 
unequivocally.  We  did  not  do  that  for  a 
long  time.  We  Just  gave  them  an  arms  race 
in  the  fifties  that  was  cheap  enough  for  us 
to  enjoy,  and  Just  low  enough  so  that  they 
could  not  win.  Now,  I  am  not  advocating 
that  course. 

The  other  possibility  Is  that  at  this  very 
moment  there  may  well  be  men  In  positions 
of  responsibility  In  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
wondering  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  try 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living.  If  necessary, 
at  the  expense  of  all-out  military  production. 
If  so,  this  will  require  the  most  delicate  type 
of  probing  and  exploration. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  unequivocally 
Just  what  is  the  situation,  becaxise  I  am 
not  that  wise,  but  I  am  prepared  to  make 
the  study;  pre|>ared  to  try  and  find  out.  I 
repeat  that  no  totalitarian  society  to  date 
has  tried  to  produce  for  peacetime  consump- 
tion. Possibly  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  some  of 
the  people  around  him  are  beginning  to  ask 
some  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
arms  race  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  pursue  their  objectives.  And  if  that 
is  the  case,  then  we  ought  to  be  prei>ared  by 
Intellectual  exercise,  by  plan,  by  program, 
by  science  and  technology,  by  every  avail- 
able means;  by  study  of  human  behavior, 
to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  any  possibility 
m  reducmg  the  thrust  of  this  arms  race  and 
cutting  it  back. 

This  is  why  I  supported  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency — not  because  I 
thought  it  would  bring  about  arms  control 
and  disarmament,  now  or  next  week,  or  next 
year,  or  2  or  3  years,  but  because  I  thought  It 
was  time  that  we  mobilized  the  intellectual 
resources  of  this  country  for  peace  and  lor 
a  peace  that  is  meaningful. 

Therefore,  in  both  countries,  in  both 
economic  systems,  there  may  well  be  an  in- 
grained Inertia  or  Just  an  Ingrained  bad 
habit  which  has  to  be  overcome.  Possibly 
there  are  groups  In  both  societies  which  are 
afraid  of  the  dislocation  of  shipping  priori- 
ties which  will  be  the  hallmarks  of  the  Im- 
mediate postarms  race  era.  I.  myself,  have 
never  subscribed  to  the  notion  either  that 
our  economy  depends  on  defense  spending 
or  that  powerful  groups  in  the  American 
economy  oppose  disarmament  because  It 
would  bring  financial  loss  and  unemploy- 
ment. I  do  not  buy  that  idea.  Nevertheless, 
I  detected  some  uneasiness  In  some  groups 
and  people  representing  some  economic 
areas  whenever  these  subjects  are  mentioned. 

With  automation  proceeding  at  a  fast  pace 
and  causing  dislocations  among  the  unskilled 
and  untrained,  every  lagging  element  of  the 
economy  has  a  harmful  effect  in  the  absence 
of  prompt  and  effective  corrective  measures. 
Moreover,  the  U.8.  Defense  Sstabllshment 
has  now  become  so  concentrated  that  some 
Individuals,   communities,   areas,    and   com- 


I>anieE  are  all  too  dependent  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  defense  contracts.  I  remain 
convinced  that  with  proper  planning  by  Gov- 
ernment, Industry,  labor,  and  the  communi- 
ties Involved,  these  adjustment  problems  can 
be  met  and  solved.  They  have  been  met — 
even  without  planning.  We  are  a  lucky 
people.  The  time  has  come  to  remove  what- 
ever economic  uneasiness  remains. 

I  have  said  a  number  of  times  that  one  of 
the  great  shortcomings  in  this  country  is  the 
unwillingness  of  people  to  permit  planning  or 
even  the  statement  of  goals.  I  think  It  is 
time  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  In  consultation  with  industry  and 
labor  and  the  communities  affected,  start  to 
make  some  plans — not  only  war  plans,  but 
peace  plans  as  well.  Both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government  have 
been  derelict  In  not  sitting  down  to  study 
these  problems  in  detail.  The  hopeful 
studies  that  Mr.  Karpov  mentioned  are  ex- 
tremely useful,  but  they  are  no  substitutes 
for  the  exhaustive  work  that  is  required. 
With  detailed  studies  and  plans,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  any  doubts  about  our  ability  to 
adjust  favorably  to  a  disarmament  or  arms 
control  program.  If  one  could  be  negotiated 
with  safety,  can  be  shown  as  groundless. 

We  must  overcome  our  reluctance  to  plan 
ahead.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Arthur  Barber,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Arms  Control,  if  I  under- 
stand his  message,  that  planning  Is  a  Joint 
venture  and  not  merely  a  matter  for  Gov- 
ernment alone.  Now  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  studies  of  the  economic  adjustments 
to  arms  control  are  needed  now  Is  that  some 
of  these  adjustments  will  require  substan- 
tial Innovations.  1  mentioned,  for  example, 
the  matter  of  research.  And  I  want  to  repeat 
that  this  Is  our  major  economic  threat  In 
the  next  decade — the  failure  to  properly  al- 
locate the  research  dollar.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  i>ay  for  It;  I  think  we  are  going 
to  lose  business;  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  unemployment;  I  think  we  are  going 
to  lose  markets  because  we  have  not  properly 
allocated  the  defense  dollar.  We  will  become 
a  Sparta  without  recognizing  that  the  real 
strength  of  the  American  security  system 
lies  In  its  economy  and  in  the  broad  diver- 
sification of  that  economy. 

Now  let  me  illustrate.  Many  defense 
companies  are  basically  commercially  ori- 
ented, even  with  large  defense  contracts. 
They  grew  up  serving  a  market  where  the 
customer  was  king,  and  they  are  familiar 
with  competition;  these  companies  will  do 
all  right.  Under  an  arms  control  situation 
these  companies  can  be  counted  on  to  renew 
their  concentration  on  the  commercial  mar- 
ket. They  win  undoubtedly  develop  new 
lines  of  producu,  expand  abroad.  Increase 
production  of  regular  commercial  Items  to 
meet  demands.  In  the  event  of  a  loss  of 
military  contracts  their  main  problem  of 
adjustment  would  be  in  makmg  a  smooth 
transition  from  defense  to  commercial  proj- 
ects, and  surely,  Government  could  aid  in 
this.  Their  experience  would  be  essentially 
a  repetition  of  the  adjustment  which  many 
companies  underwent  following  the  Korean 
war. 

Many  other  defense  companies,  however, 
have  little  or  no  experience  with  commercial 
sales.  Created  almost  solely  to  fill  defense 
contracts,  they  are  not  commercially  oriented 
and  their  genius  has  lain  In  amassing  im- 
pressive Intellectual  talent  and  resourceful- 
ness to  solve  major  technical  and  develop- 
mental problems  associated  with  the  missile 
or  the  nuclear  age.  Such  companies  could 
not  easily  be  left  to  sink  or  swim  In  the  free 
marketplace.  In  fact,  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  these  companies  is  geared  to  serving 
only  one  or.  In  the  best  of  clrctunstances, 
only  a  few  customers.  Therefore,  there  are 
not  many  of  these  companies,  but  individ- 
ually their  size  Is  tremendous,  and  I  submit 
that  about  the  15  largest  of  them  account 


for   some   45   percent  of  the  entire  defense 
procurement. 

Research  and  development  allocations  of 
the  Government.  I  might  add.  are  not  very 
well  distributed,  either.  This  does  not  make 
much  sense  from  a  defense  point  of  view. 
not  to  mention  an  economic  point  of  view. 
I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that  on*  or  the 
other  seacoast  has  a  monopoly  upon  either 
weather  or  brains.  What  is  more,  in  my  part 
of  the  country  it  is  cold,  and  I  gather  that 
the  Russians  have  a  rather  cold  climate,  too. 

I  am  using  as  my  general  source  of  in- 
formation some  data  selected  from  a  recent 
study  conducted  by  my  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament.  About  15  companies 
did  over  $10  billion  worth  of  defense  work 
in  1959  and  it  is  substantially  xooit  now. 
Moreover,  they  did  little  or  no  conunercial 
business  on  the  side,  so  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  these  companies  if  and  when 
you  get  any  form  of  arms  control  or  dis- 
armament? 

If  these  companies  are  geared  to  serving 
only  a  few  customers,  then  a  large  part  of 
the  answer  is  to  create  some  new  customers, 
to  substitute  for  the  loss  of  defense  work. 
Where  might  such  custonxers  come  from — 
from  what  fields  of  endeavor  other  than  the 
commercial  market?  Where  might  these 
companies  find  a  welcome  need  for  their 
talents? 

I  think  a  few  possibilities  could  be  men- 
tioned. First,  there  Is  spsice.  The  space  ef- 
fort will  expand  greatly  In  the  coming  years. 
I  dq  not  believe  many  of  us  appreciate  how 
greatly  it  will  expand.  You  can  expect  within 
5  years  a  space  effort  of  not  less  than  $25 
to  $30  billion,  if  not  more.  That  is  a 
minimimi  estimate.  Planets  such  as  Venus 
and  Mars  will  enjoy  far  less  privacy  In  the 
years  ahead  than  they  enjoy  today. 

Already  there  Is  keen  competition  between 
the  Chilian  requirements  for  space  explora- 
tion and  the  military  demands  for  better 
and  more  reliable  vehicles  of  destruction. 
Might  I  add  to  my  civilian  and  military 
friends  that  we  are  not  kidding  anybody; 
this  competition  exists.  I  had  a  prominent 
civilian  space  scientist  come  to  see  me  3 
months  ago,  and  he  tipped  me  off.  He  said, 
you  can  expect.  Senator,  a  considerable 
amount  of  publicity  in  the  next  months 
ahead  about  the  space  operation  being  taken 
over  by  the  Air  Force.  How  right  he  was. 
Now  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  think  the 
Air  Force  has  a  vital  role  in  space,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  military  ought  to  own  It.  I 
believe  that  basically  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  ought  to 
be  fortified,  "nie  military  ought  to  have  its 
role;  but,  like  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  space  program  ought  to  be  essen- 
tially a  civilian  program  with  the  military 
taking  on  the  special  aspects  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Time  will  tell  whether  the  unsatisfied  de- 
mands of  NASA  Telstar,  and  the  like  wUi  ever 
take  precedence  over  the  legitimate  necessity 
for  improved  military  space  technology.  I 
have  expressed  my  point  of  view  on  that,  but 
in  any  event,  there  are  too  many  unmet 
needs  on  earth  to  have  all  of  these  resources 
directed  outside  our  atmosphere. 

Our  second  area  Is  atomic  energy.  Today, 
over  17  years  after  the  first  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  World  War  II,  the  then  heralded 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy  have 
still  not  proven  economically  feasible.  Why 
has  there  been  only  one  NS  Savannah? 
One  of  the  reasons  I  would  suggest  Is  that 
a  concentrated  effort  to  develop  widespread 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  has  been  of 
comparatively  low  priority.  With  the  elimi- 
nation of  overriding  defense  needs,  the  peace- 
ful application  of  nuclear  energy  should 
rank  high  among  the  tasks  to  be  assigned 
our  defense-oriented  Industry. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  area  of  water.  I 
might  say  to  my  scientist  friends  that  it  Just 
seems  to  me  that  instead  of  trying  to  find 
out  how  dry  It  is  on  the  moon,  we  should 
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try  to  find  out  how  to  put  some  water  on  the 
■oil.  or  do  both.  Every  place  I  have  {^ne 
there  I5  nothing  but  rocks  and  dust  and  we 
are  pouring  In  bUllona  of  dollars  of  American 
capital,  and  they  have  no  water. 

It  aeenu  to  me  that  a  concentrated  pro- 
gram on  the  study  of  water  supply  or  on 

converting   sea   water   into   potable   water 

not  Just  a  Uttle  half-baked  effort,  but  a 
tremendoiu  efforts— wlU  produce  this  result. 
I  predict  that  the  first  nation  that  can  con- 
vert sea  water  Into  sweet  water  first  will  be 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  the  next  century  or  half  cen- 
tury. 

This  Is  even  more  Important  than  getting 
to  the  moon.  I  gather  that  U  going  to  be 
Interesting,  and  I  would  like  to  see  us  get 
there  first,  but  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  could 
get  into  the  Sahara  Desert  first  with  water 
you  would  beat  everybody. 

You  have  Just  witnessed  the  danger  of 
having  a  layman  talk  to  you  on  scientific 
matters.  One  of  the  needs,  in  this  society, 
I  think.  Is  that  we  tell  the  scientist  what  to 
do  and  not  let  them  tell  us  what  to  do. 
I  will  never  forget  what  Paul  Henri  Spaak 
had  to  say  about  the  C!ommon  Market.  He 
listened  to  all  the  lawyers  for  5  years  and 
they  told  him  what  you  could  not  do.  It 
Just  could  not  be  done;  international  law 
would  not  permit  It,  sovereignty  would  not 
permit  it,  etc.  He  and  the  Dutch  Foreign 
Minister  got  together  one  day  and  they  called 
in  the  experts  and  said,  "Now  look,  old 
chums,  we  have  decided  on  a  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

You  figure  out  how  to  do  it.  That  is  how 
they  got  the  Common  Market.  A  year  ago 
Just  last  month  Henry  Spaak  told  me  this 
very  story.  I  think  it  is  about  time  we 
called  In  some  of  the  scientists  and  said,  look, 
we  have  decided  we  want  to  do  something! 
That  is  what  they  did  In  World  War  II  about 
the  atomic  bomb.  I  think  that  If  we  de- 
cided we  wanted  some  water  we  would  find 
a  lot  of  it  around.  Three-fifths  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  Is  made  up  of  it,  and  of  the 
other   two-fifths,   one-fifth   Is  arid. 

Now.  not  only  Is  there  a  problem  of  water 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  in  the 
United  States.  Floods  wreak  their  destruc- 
tion in  some  areas;  there  are  water  short- 
ages in  others.  Disputes  over  water  have 
created  grave  political  problems  between 
nations.  There  is  one  right  now  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

AH  of  tbla  suggests  to  me  tbat  one  of  tbe 
current  needs  in  the  world  is  the  creation  of 
an  International  water  development  author- 
ity. I  do  not  care  particularly  whether  this 
is  one  institution,  or  whether  It  consists  of 
regional  institutions,  but  if  the  major  re- 
gions decided  to  make  a  massive  assault  on 
all  our  water  problems  and  could  utUlze  the 
genius  of  some  of  our  best  scientists  we  could 
be  solving  two  big  problems  in  a  moat  satis- 
factory way — the  adjxistment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  big  defense  contractors  and  the 
water  problems  of  many  scattered  regions  of 
the  world. 

I  shall  not  outline  this  in  any  more  detail. 
I  merely  add  this.  I  attended  the  World's 
Fair  In  Seattle.  I  saw  what  they  called  the 
Centiu-y  21  exhibits.  I  saw  what  we  could 
do  with  our  scientific  talents  if  we  ever  had  a 
chance:  how  we  could  remake  our  cities;  how 
we  could  literally  remake  ova  educational 
systems;  what  we  could  do  in  terms  of  com- 
munication, roads,  ports,  rivers  development, 
telecommunications;  what  we  could  do  in 
terms  of  our  libraries  and  automation,  and 
retrieval  of  Information,  automatic  trans- 
lations. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  we  had  but  the 
will,  if  ever  we  could  get  a  program  of  arms 
control  under  verification  or  of  disarmament 
under  inspection  and  verification,  there  are 
unlimited  possibilities. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  Is  that  we  have 
never   been   able    to   fully   dramatize    those 


possibilities  except  in  the  most  general  terms 
This  is  a  limitation  upon  us.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  dramatize.  It  seems  to  me,  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  with  a  limited  program 
like  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  have 
bankers  who  announce  loans,  but  we  never 
have  anybody  who  announces  what  the  loans 
win  buy.  We  read  that  we  loan  $100  mil- 
lion to  country  X.  and  most  everybody 
feels  that  half  of  it  will  be  wasted,  a  quar- 
ter of  it  will  be  stolen,  and  nobody  knows 
what  will  really  happen  with  the  money. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
announce  that  we  have  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment with  country  X  to  build  X  number  of 
thousands  of  homes,  to  rehabilitate  1  mil- 
lion acres,  to  build  schools  for  2  million 
children,  to  provide  so  many  Job  opportun- 
ities. Let  somebody  else  announce  how  big 
the  loan  was. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  a*  we  discuss 
the  economic  aspects  of  disarmament  we 
ought  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  all  of 
this  Is  Impossible  unless  there  Is  a  political 
decision  backed  up  by  science  and  tech- 
nology. A  political  agreement.  But  what  If 
there  were  a  political  agreement? 

What  would  be  the  end  result,  or  better 
yet.   how  do  you   get  a  political   agreement 
unless  you   start   to   outline   what   could    be 
the  end  result — the  advantages  to  all  sides? 
If    only    we    could    convince    the    mass    of 
humanity,   through   its  political  leaders,  or 
directly,  of  the  possibilities  of  a  world  with- 
out an  arms  race.  I  have  a  feeling  that  it 
would  have  some   effect,   even    in   the  most 
restricted  countries.     Do  not  misunderstand 
me.     I  am  a  political  realist.     I  know  that 
a  totalitarian  regime  has  a  very  limited  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  even  the  totalitarian  regime 
is  not  Immune  to  public  preEsure.     At  least 
an  effort  is  worthwhile.     This  is  why  I  have 
often   believed    that    the    behavioral    aspects 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  ought  to 
be  stressed.    I   believe  this,  and  I  believe 
that  more  than  Just  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological aspects  need  to  be  emphasized      I 
happen   to  believe   that   when    you   seek   out 
things  like  this  there  is  a  ba«ls  for  progress 
Now  some  people  may  say  that  it  is  untimely 
to  advertise  the  economic  and  social  benefits 
of  a  world  firmly  at  peace  when  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.     This  is  not  the  same 
as  counting  chickens  before  they  hatch      I 
like  to  think  of  it  rather  as  the  adventure- 
some spirit  of  foresight  which   has  distin- 
guished our  Nation  throughout  its  history 
We  have  the  dream,  the  tangible  possibility 
of  a  world  at  peace  or  of  a  world  that  is  at 
least  In  balance,  that  possibility  ought  to  be 
something  that  we  bring  to  the  world  and 
not  leave  for  others. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
national  debate  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  proposal  for  tax  reduction 
and  reform  has  begun.  I  only  hope  this 
wUl  be  a  debate  where  both  proponents 
and  opponents  demonstrate  a  willing- 
ness to  consider  on  their  merits  the 
urgent  steps  that  are  needed  to  bring 
our  actual  economic  performance  in 
line  with  our  economic  potentiality. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  the 
definite  responsibility  to  examine  the 
President's  proposals  with  the  greatest 
scrutiny.  Even  though  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  or  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  believe  it 
is  my  responsibility  to  spend  consider- 
able time  and  effort  analyzing  the  vari- 
ous proposals  of  the  President  and  other 
interested  parties.  Undoubtedly,  the 
question  of  tax  policy  will  constitute  the 
great  issue  of  the  88th  Congress. 


Last  Sunday  the  President's  princin.i 
adviser  on  economic  matters  Dr  w«if 
Heller,  Chairman,  CouncU  of  EconoS 
Advisers,  appeared  on  the  NBC  te\^ 
sion  network  program.  "Meet  the  Prea- 
Dr.  Heller  was  questioned  by  four  r^; 
ceptive    and    knowledgeable    newsmm" 
Vermont  Royster.   of   the  WaU  st,^* 
Journal;    Hobart  Rowen.  of  Newsw?; 
magazine;  Richard  Wilson,  of  the  Cow 
les  Publications;  and  Richard  Harknp«" 
of  NBC  News.     I  found  their  exchaS 
raised  a  number  of  important  points 

In  particular.  Dr.  Heller  had  the  on 
portunity  to  clarify  some  earlier  remarvl 
he  made  relating  to  the  puritan  ethic  S 
the  American  people  and  its  impact  on 
the  President's  tax  proposals.     Dr  Hel 
ler  emphasized  that  his  earlier  remarki 
were   entirely   complimentary    in   tone 
The  basic  puritan  ethic  of  the  American 
people  simply  meant  that  they  would 
deny   themselves   tax   cuts   unless  and 
until  they  were  convinced  that  tax  re 
ductions    were    truly    in    the    naUona^ 
interest.  ' 

Dr.  Heller  said,  and  I  say,  that  a  tax 
cut  was  never  more  in  the  national  in- 
terest.  The  facts  of  5.8  percent  unem- 
ployment.  undercapacity  operations  of 
our  industrial  plant,  sluggish  economic 
growth  rate,  and  lost  Ck)vernment  reve- 
nues clearly  demonstrate  to  me  and  I 
believe,  to  the  American  people,  the  need 
for  prompt,  and  substantial  tax  reduc- 
tions. Moreover,  these  reductions  should 
be  achieved  in  a  manner  that  creates 
a  Federal  tax  structure  that  serves  to 
stimulate,  to  accelerate,  and  to  invigo- 
rate our  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  reporters  on 
'Meet  the  Press"  asked  Dr.  Heller  many 
difficult  questions.  They  fully  exercised 
their  reportorial  talents  and  privileges 
But  I  think  Dr.  Heller  provided  complete 
frank,  and  persuasive  replies  to  their 
questions. 

In  order  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress wiU  have  the  opportunity  to  assess 
the  information  developed  in  this  forth- 
right exchange  of  views.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Heller's 
appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  program  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Press 
(Produced  by  Lawrence  E.   Spivak,  Sunday, 
February  10,  1963) 
Moderator:  Ned  Brooks. 
Guest:    Dr.    Walter   W.    Heller,    Chairman 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Panel:  Vermont  Royster,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal:    Hobart    Rowen,     Newsweek    magazine 
Richard  Wilson.  Cowles  Publications;   Rich- 
ard Harkness,  NBC  News. 

Mr.   Brooks.  This  Is  Ned  Brooks,  Inviting 
you  to  "Meet  the  Press." 
(Announcement.) 

Mr.  Brooks.  Our  guest  on  "Meet  the  Press- 
today  is  President  Kennedy's  chief  economic 
adviser.  Dr.  Walter  Heller.  He  Is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
We  win  start  the  questions  now  with 
Richard  Harkness,  of  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Harkness.  Doctor,  I  suppose  that  most 
of  us  translate  Government  budgets  and 
economic  policies  in  terms  of  our  own  or 
our  own  families  or  own  business.  For 
Instance,  I  am  quite  siu-e  the  Harkness 
family  could  not  reduce  its  Income,  as  you 
would   by  reducing   taxes,  and  spend  more. 
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I  am  sure  that  we'd  end  right  up  in  the 
poorho\ise,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country  think  that  the  Oovemment  is 
headed  the  same  way.  What  Is  your  com- 
ment on  that? 

Dr.  H"^"*  My  comment  on  that  la  that 
many  a  business  has  headed  Into  riches  pre- 
cisely that  way.  How  did  Henry  Ford,  for 
example,  accomplish  what  he  did?  Namely 
by  lowering  the  price  of  his  product  and  by 
Increasing  the  volume,  and  by  cutting  taxes 
now  and  Invigorating  the  economy  and 
Increasing  incentives,  the  President  Is  con- 
vinced, and  his  advisers  are  convinced  that 
we  win  stimulate  additional  activity,  and  we 
will  get  more  revenue  in  the  long  run  and 
get  the   balanced   budget  sooner   that   way. 

Mr.  Harkness.  Well,  certainly  Henry  Ford 
did  that.  1  suppose  A.T.  &  T.  does  it  some 
too. 

Dt.  Helle*.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Harkness.  But  you  have  basically  a 
de&clt  financing  policy  here,  and  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  has  had  28  deficits  in  the 
last  34  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  business 
could  do  that. 

Dr.  Heixex.  No;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  l>oth  business  and  private 
individuals  have  been  Increasing  their  debts 
a  lot  faster  than  the  Federal  Govenunent. 
The  Federal  Government  has  had  an  Increase 
of  about  16  percent  in  its  debt  since  the  end 
of  the  war;  State  and  local  governments 
about  330  p>ercent;  private  business,  about 
200  percent.  Per  capita  debt  of  individuals, 
Mr.  Harkness,  has  Increased  fourfold  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  has  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  expansion  of  this  great  economy 
of  ours. 

Mr.  Harkness.  Doctor,  will  the  President 
accept  tax  reduction  this  year  without  tax 
reform?  I  ask  that  especially  because  on 
NBC  this  afternoon  Senator  Long,  the  second 
ranking  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Is  for  a  tax  cut — he  has  his  doubts  about  tax 
reform.  Congressman  Btrnes,  Republi- 
can, of  Wisconsin,  I  think  No.  1  Republican 
on  the  House  Tax  Committee,  wants  to  put 
tax  reform  In  the  deepfreeze  and  that  seems 
to  be  rather  general  sentiment  in  Congress. 

Dr.  Hkt.t.kr.  Let's  put  it  this  way:  The 
President's  program  for  tax  reduction  and 
tax  reform  has  those  two  parts.  It  has  the 
\irgent  need  for  tax  reduction  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  the  abiding  need  to  reform 
or  adjust  the  tax  srstem  so  that  we  can  have 
a  fairer  tax  system,  a  better  balanced  tax 
system,  and  a  more  efficient  flow  of  resources. 

Now  as  the  President  has  pointed  out, 
these  are  closely  Interrelated.  Nevertheless 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  Congress  has 
its  own  sense  of  priorities,  its  own  sense  of 
what  is  the  proper  sequence  and  will  seek 
its  own  formula  and  a  Judgment  will  then 
have  to  be  made  after  Congress  has  taken 
its  action. 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  wiU  be  back  with  "Meet 
the  Press"  and  more  questions  for  our  guest. 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  but  first,  this  message. 

( Announcement . ) 

Mr.  Brooks.  And  now  resuming  our  inter- 
view, our  guest  today  is  Dr.  Walter  Heller, 
the  Chairman  of  President  Kennedy's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

You  have  Just  met  Richard  Harkness,  of 
NBC  News.  Our  other  reporters  today  are 
Vermont  Royster,  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal; Hobart  Rowen,  of  Newsweek  magazine; 
and  Richard  WUson,  of  the  Cowles  Publica- 
tions. 

Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  permanent  member 
of  the  "Meet  the  Press'  pwinel,  will  be  back 
with  us  soon. 

We  will  continue  the  questions  now  with 
Mr.  Royster. 

Mr.  ROTSTER.  Dr.  Heller,  I'd  like  to  return 
to  this  question  that  seenu  to  be  bothering 
the  Harkness  family  so  much.  Now  you 
have  proposed  that  we  cure  a  long  succes- 
sion of  Government  deficits  by  deliberately 
planning   the  biggest  planned   deficit  that 


has  ever  been  incurred  in  peacetime  by  this 
or  any  other  country,  and  I  believe  you  have 
complained  that  the  American  people  have 
difficulty  in  xuiderstandlng  this  because  they 
are  imprisoned  in  a  puritan  ethic.  That  is, 
people  aren't  snuirt  enough  to  understand 
why  big  deficits  financed  by  inflation  aren't 
good  economics. 

In  your  opinion.  Dr.  Heller,  what  is  wrong 
with  the  pvirltan  ethic? 

Dr.  Heixer.  Well.  I  am  delighted  that  you 
raise  that  question,  Mr.  Royster.  because  It 
gives  me  a  chance  to  correct  the  record, 
and  It  also  gives  me  a  chance  to  correct 
your  question,  because  first  of  all  this  is 
not  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  In  history. 

Mr.  ROTSTZR.  I  said  the  largest  planned 
one.  Dr.  Heller. 

Dr.  Heixer.  Oh.  all  right.  Just  so  that 
we  are  clear,  there  was  the  912  >.^  billion 
deficit 

Mr.  Rotster.  That  was  an  accident.  It 
wasn't  deliberately  planned  that  way. 

Dr.  Heller.  And  we  should  also,  I  think, 
point  out  that  out  of  the  912  billion  roughly 
of  deficit  that  is  planned,  if  you  will,  that  Is 
forecast  for  next  year,  $3  billion  roughly  Is 
a  result  of  the  tax  cut.  The  other  $8  billion 
Is  a  result  of  the  economy  not  operating  at 
full  tut. 

Now,  as  to  the  puritan  ethic,  let  me  say 
first  of  all  that  I  was  citing  it  in  an  admiring 
tone,  not  as  a  slur,  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  tbe  American  people  don't  have 
the  capacity  for  understanding.  What  I 
was  saying  was  this,  that  because  essentially 
of  the  puritan  ethic  they  are  willing  to  deny 
themselves  tax  cuts  unless  and  untU  they 
are  convinced  that  they  are  in  tbe  national 
interest.  And  our  job.  It  seems  to  me  and 
the  administration,  is  to  show  that  they 
definitely  are  in  the  national  Interest,  that 
the  stimulus,  to  Jobe,  to  incentives,  to  profits, 
to  production,  will  more  than  make  up  the 
lost  revenues.  And  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Harkness. 
the  best  outlook  for  a  balanced  budget  is 
to  get  up  to  a  prosperous  level,  cut  down 
unemployment,  cut  down  unused  capacity 
and  get  the  revenues  that  go  with  a  fully 
prospering  economy. 

Mr.  Royster.  Well,  Doctor,  It  may  be  one 
reason  why  some  people  have  difficulty  in 
being  persuaded  Is  that  they  remember  that 
FDil.  once  said,  "Today's  deficit  is  the  seed 
of  tomorrow's  surplus,"  and  that  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  very  few  of 
those  seeds  tiave  sprouted  into  surpluses. 

In  yotu-  opinion  what  is  different  about 
today  that  this  idea  should  be  any  more  true 
today  than  it  was  25  years  ago. 

Dr.  HxLLXR.  Well,  the  slttiatlon  25  years  ago 
in  the  great  depression  was  utterly  different, 
Mr.  Royster.  We  were  then  dealing  with  18- 
to  25-percent  unemployment,  not  5-  to  6-  or 
7-percent  unemployment.  We  were  dealing 
with  a  situation,  by  the  way.  In  which  there 
were  two  sharp  tax  Increases  in  1933  and 
1937. 

One  can't  say  that  It  is  on  all  fotirs  at  all, 
either  in  the  size  of  the  problem  or  in  the 
medicine  that  is  to  be  applied.  Therefore. 
I  don't  accept  that  as  a  comparable  situa- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  Rowen.  Mr.  Heller,  you  have  said,  and 
the  President  has  said  that  we  have  had 
a  slack  in  the  economy  for  5  years  and  this 
is  why  we  need  a  rather  substantial  tax  re- 
duction program.  But  Just  a  minute  ago  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Royster  you  pointed  out  that 
only  93  billion  of  the  deficit  this  year  would 
be  attributable  to  tax  cuts.  Now  that  leads 
naturally  to  the  question,  hasn't  the  ad- 
ministration rather  oversold  the  extent  of 
the  tax  cut  It  ts  proposing  and  the  possible 
Impact  on  the  economy? 

Dr.  Hkllk*.  Mr.  Rowan,  not  at  all.  After 
aU.  It  is  a  91OJ  billion  tax  cut.  It  Is  spread 
over  a  period  of  3  fiscal  years.  But  re- 
member tmder  the  President's  proposal,  96 
billion  of  that  tax  cut  would  be  in  effect 


by  July  1,  1963,  and  another  93  c»^  93  blUioa 
net  by  July  1, 1904. 

In  other  wchxIb.  within  IS  months  or  leas 
of  the  time  that  Congress  ha*  oompleted  Its 
action.  98  to  99  billion  of  tax  cuts  would  be 
in  effect. 

Mr.  RowxM.  WeU,  Mr.  HeUer.  96  bllUon  at 
an  annual  rate  would  be  only  93  billion  In 
this  calendar  year.  Then  we  offset  against 
that  the  92  billion  Increase  in  social  security 
taxes.  And  I  believe  your  own  economic  re- 
port makes  the  point  very  well  that  very 
Uttle  Impetus  can  be  gained  for  the  economy 
out  of  the  tax  cut  during  this  year  and  only 
a  modest  amount  in  1964.  And  you  have 
been  quoted  that  full  employment  might  not 
be  reached — the  4-percent  level — ^to  perhaps 
mid-calendar  1965.  Isn't  that  putting  the 
administration's  goals  pretty  far  In  the 
futtire? 

Dr.  HzLLxm.  Well,  there  is  a  matter  of 
speed  limits,  the  matter  of  having  a  proper 
staging  of  the  cut  so  tbat  It  will  on  one 
hand  meet  the  objections  that  we  have  heard 
implicitly  from  the  other  two  questioners 
so  far,  concerning  the  size  of  the  deficit,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  meet  the  needs  of  the 
econcHny.  And  a  96  billion  reduction  in  the 
level  of  taxes  and  Increase  in  people's  after- 
tax Income  at  an  annual  rate  starting  July 
1,  is  a  pretty  substantial  increase. 

Now  it  is  true  that  others  have  questioned 
the  speed  of  this.  The  other  day  as  you 
know  the  labor-management  advisory  com- 
mittee, including  Henry  Ford  and  Thomas 
Watson,  the  president  of  IBM  and  several 
others,  Joe  Block,  the  head  of  Inland  Steel, 
also  pressed  for  decisive  tax  reduction  action 
during  the  cxurent  year.  But  I  don't  think 
that  it  can  be  faulted  as  too  small  a  program. 

Mr.  RowKN.  Judging  by  the  President's 
comment  at  his  press  conference  on  January 
24  when  the  tax  message  was  sent  up.  Isn't 
he  and  aren't  you  basically  interested  more 
In  tax  cuts  than  tax  reform  this  year? 

Dr.  BJtLLKR.  WeU,  I  think  be  binuwlf  has 
said  that  the  tc^  priority  Is  tax  reduction. 
But  tax  reform  is  an  Important  part  of  a 
balanced  program,  and  If  you  take  the  tax 
reform  out  of  It,  of  course  the  overaU  re- 
duction of  913.6  bUUon  would  have  to  be 
reduced  correspondingly.  But  as  I  said,  a 
final  Judgment  on  this  can't  be  made  until 
Congress  has  gotten  a  good  deal  further  along 
In  its  action. 

Mr.  WmsoN.  Dr.  Heller,  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
plans  you  have  projected  to  Congress  for  a 
910  bUlion  deficit,  brought  about  in  some 
part  by  tax  reductions,  do  you  think  there 
ever  will  be  a  balanced  budget  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration? 

Dr.  Heller.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  WmsoN.  What  makes  you  think  that? 

Dr.  Hzllxs.  WeU.  past  experience  with  tax 
reduction,  for  example.  There  have  been 
three  tax  reductions  since  the  war,  one  right 
after  or  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1946,  an- 
other one  In  1948,  another  one  In  1954.  The 
experience  with  all  of  those  suggests  that 
not  only  do  the  revenues  restore  themselves 
as  the  result  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
tax  cut.  and,  of  course,  other  surroiuidlng 
clrctunstances,  they  not  only  restore  them- 
selves but  they  result  in  higher  levels  of 
revenue  to  the  Government.  Our  best  bet  for 
a  balanced  budget — and  I  guess  I  am  repeat- 
ing myself — Is  to  get  this  economy  up  to  the 
4-percent  level  of  unemployment — that  la 
our  interim  goal  for  fuU  employment — and 
to  get  the  factory  capacity  of  this  country 
being  tised  at  90,  91,  or  92  percent  and  not 
lagging  along  at  86,  84,  83  percent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  in  this  connection.  Dr. 
Heller,  the  thing  that  bothers  a  great  many 
Congressmen  is  that  you  cannot  and  perhaps 
others  cannot  accurately  foresee  what  the 
result  your  actions  will  be  over  a  period  as 
long  as  4  or  5  years. 

Now  it  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  you  said  on  August  7,  1961.  I  think, 
that  if  the  Federal  deficit  got  into  the  range 
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OC  M  to  $7  button,  tben  Uz  inereaaes  would 
be  naeded  to  offset  tbe  Impact  of  gorerament 
■PyMMng.  y  now  foa  My  vitb  a  »10  bUlton 
tfeflott  In  piMpeetk  tas  deereeaes  are  neoea- 
aary.  AaA  some  Gongreaamen  ralae  tbe  point 
Ukat  they  think  there  la  a  contradiction 
there,  that  conditions  have  not  changed  that 
much  Btnea  1961.  but  that  somehow  or 
other  your  method  of  rationalizing  measures 
you  wlah  to  take  may  have  changed. 

Dr.  Har.i.n.  Well  again  I  am  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  address  myself  precisely 
to  that  qnaetlon.     You  are  right.     A  Con- 
tiiMniiiRii  asked  Beeretary  Dillon  that  ques- 
tton  on  Thursday  and  he  thanked  him  for 
aAlng  hhn  such  an  easy  question.    He  said 
obviously  conditions  have  ehanged  since  that 
thne.    At  that  time  we  were  In  the  midst  of 
an    upswing    In    the    economy    that    was 
running  about  912  or  f  13  bUllon  per  quarter. 
That  la.  each  quarter  we  were  producing 
•bout  that  much  mora  on  an  ajinti^i  basis 
than  In  the  preceding  quarter  and  It  looked 
•a  tf  the  poaslbUltiea  for  moving  on  up  very 
ekiM  to  full  employment  were  very  good 
Indeed.      The    slowdown    which    again    re- 
flected the  gap  that  opened  up  In   1867 — 
the  slack  that  we  have  had  since  1967 — that 
slowdown  didn't  come  imtll  196a.  and  the 
President,  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury,  the 
CouncU  of  Eccmomlc  Advisers,  are  respond- 
ing to  a  distinct  change  In  experience  and 
trying  to  reflect  that  change.    I  don't  think 
that  Inflexibility  on  these  matters  would  do 
credit  to  us  at  au.    Tbe  sttuatton  is  different 
The  program  as  a  result  has  been  adjusted 
to  this  dljlerence. 

Mr.  Wblsow.  About  two-tenths  of  a  per- 
cent difference  In  the  rate  oi  unemDlovment. 
to  that  right? 

Dr.  Hazxaa.  I  don't  quite  see  where  you 
derive  that  figure,  frankly. 

Mr.  WiLaoK.  Wen.  tbe  dllHculty.  however, 
that  they  point  out  Is  that  you  canix>t 
always  forecast  these  results,  that  they  were 
not  forecast  with  respect  to  the  1962  fiscal 
year,  that  a  forecast  surplus  turned  Into 
an  98  blUion  deficit,  based  upon  anticipated 
revenue  from  a  business  revival  that  did  not 
cooie.  And  they  say,  "Why  take  this  risk 
of  Jeopsrdlztng  the  nattonal  credit,  ao  to 
speak,  when  you  cannot  reaUy  foresee  what 
tbe  resolts  of  yotnr  actions  are  likely  to  be?" 
Dr.  BmiXMM.  Well,  let  me  say  first  of  all 
that  I  see  no  Jeopardy  to  the  natl<mal  credit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  national  debt,  as 
a  proportion  of  our  gross  national  product, 
wWoh  is  after  aO  the  way  In  which  we  can 
eenslbly  measure  it,  has  Oropped  from  about 
115  percent  ot  the  gross  national  product 
In  1947  to  6a  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
this  administration  and  Is  now  moving  on 
down  to  about  63  percent. 

J^*  *>   not  B«e   a  Jeopardy  to   national 
credit. 

Secondly,  we  In  common  with  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  private  forecasters  In  the 
economy  do  not  see  enough  zip,  enough  ex- 
pansion In  the  economy  In  1963  to  bring 
us  within  striking  distance  of  the  4-percent 
unemployment  rate,  and  of  tvll  utilization. 
Consequently  Inaction  It  seems  to  me  would 
be  more  risky  than  action. 

Mr.  Hahkness.  With  this  Income  tax  cut. 
"zip"  as  you  put  It  so  well,  you  believe  that 
the  gross  naUonal  product  wUl  Increase 
from  what  to  what? 

Dr.  HiLLia.  Well,  we  feel  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience  and  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tionships that  have  been  very  stable  within 
the  American  economy,  that  a  cut  of  $10 
biUlon  when  fully  effecUve  will  multiply  It- 
self Into  two,  three,  foiu-  times  that  amount 
of  gross  national  product.  I  would  say.  to 
take  a  conservative  estimate,  three  times, 
within  a  couple  of  years.  In  other  words, 
this  won't  be  instantaneous  because  the  pro- 
gram Isn't  instantaneous. 

Mr.  HASKjrzsa.  You  are  talking  In  terms 
ol  what.  »678  bUllon  gross  naUonal  product, 
roughly? 


Dr.  Bmluol  Our  XoreoMt  for  the  euxrent 
year  Is  $678  blUlon  as  a  mktpolnt  at  a  $10 
bUllon  range. 

Mr.  Haaxwaas.  And  then  whst  next  year, 
as  tbs  sip  becomes  aippler? 

Dr.  Hkt.t.t».  WeU.  that  Is  locAmg  pretty 
far  in  the  future,  but  we  would  look  to  the 
tax  program  to  cause  the  gross  na^LnnBl 
product  to  be  perhaps  $15  or  $20  billion 
above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  toward 
the  end  of  next  year,  toward  the  end  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Hasknxss.  Doctor,  a  little  change  of 
subject  here.  Under  tbe  present  tax  law  I 
may  deduct  Interest  I  pay  on  the  mortgage 
on  my  house,  my  charitable  contributions, 
and  local  taxes.  II  I  understand  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's tax  reform  program  properly,  he  Is 
saying  that  I  can  deduct — assuming  it  Is 
passed—deduct  only  that  amount  over  5  per- 
cent. 

Now  the  Republicans  on  the  HiU  especially, 
and  not  a  few  Democrats,  believe  that  you 
are  really  soaking  the  middle- Income 
brackets  with  this  tax  reform  program. 

Dr.  Hin.i.nt.  Let's  first  of  all  make  clear 
that  there  are  $13^  billion  of  tax  cuts  In 
this  program  and  only  $31^  biUion  of  tax  re- 
capture, so  It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority. 
99  percent  of  the  taxpayers,  are  going  to  have 
a  reduction.  Ninety-nine  percent.  Though 
I  must  say  that  sometimes  when  one  hears 
the  complaints  It  sounds  w  though  60  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  within  the  remainlne 
1  percent. 

Mr.  Harkmsss.  Porty-flve  to  forty-seven 
percent  are  In  the  fix  that  I  was  talking 
about. 

Dr.  H1XI.ZR.  Not  in  terms  of  actually  pay- 
ing higher  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  combined 
sharp  reductions  In  rates  and.  In  this  case 
you  are  mentioning,  the  e-percent  floor  on 
deductions.  Except  for  a  very  small  band 
of  taxpayers — you  know  this  wont  take 
away  from  anyone  their  additional  deduc- 
tions for  mortgage  Interest,  medical  deduc- 
tions and  so  forth.  They  will  still  be 
deductible. 

You  might  think  of  it  a  little  bit  like 
a  $50  deductible  collision  Insurance  policy 
Meet  collisions  are  going  to  r\m  over  that 
amount,  but  by  having  the  $50  deductible 
you  pay  a  lower  rate. 

In  other  words,  the  5  percent  enables  us 
to  have  lower  rates  of  taxaUon. 

Mr.  RoTsnai.  Dr.  Heller,  in  talking  to  Dick 
Harknees  here  you  made  reference  to  some 
of  your  projections  for  the  economy  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  that  reminded  me  that 
last  year  Just  about  this  time  you  made 
some  predictions  on  growth,  what  the  gross 
national  product  would  be  in  1962,  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  dead  wrong. 

Now  you  are  predicting  a  GNP  this  year 

:  }.^  ^*^^  ^  '^^""^  "P  ''o™  ^553  billion 
to  $678  billion,  I  believe  the  figure  is.  Why 
do  you  think  you  are  right  now  when  you 
were  wrong  last  year? 

Dr.  HKLLxa.  Well,  that  la  a  fair  question 
Laet  year  we  forecast  a  9.2-percent  growth 
m  the  gross  national  product,  and  It  turned 
out  to  be  7  percent.  X  dont  know  whether 
that  is  dead  wrong,  but  It  Is  off  by  a  couple 
of  percent,  and  we  don't  pretend  to  be 
omniscient  In  these  matters.  Nevertheless 
on  the  basis  of  consistent  experience  on  the 
basis  of  the  persistent  slack  since  1957  and 
I  might  say  on  the  basis  of  the  private  ap- 
praisal too,  that  we  have  seen,  we  feel  that 
this  is  a  very  reasonable  estimate  for  1963. 

Mr.  RoTSTXK.  Well,  now  you  have  at  least 
said  you  are  not  onmisclent.  Now  let's  Just 
Imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  magic  of  this 
tax  cut  doesn't  work.  Now  you  estimate  In 
your  economic  report  here,  this  large  volu- 
minous document,  that  a  $563  billion  ONP. 
which  is  $15  billion  below  your  estimate  but 
still  $10  billion  more  than  the  present  ONP, 
and  we'd  end  up  with  another  $5  blUion  In 
the  deficit.  If  you  add  $5  to  $12  blUlon. 
that  gives  you  a  $17  billion   deficit,  even 
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if  the  Government  doesnt  spend  anv 
Bkoaey.  ' 

Are  you  at  all  concerned  about  the  nn^ 
blllty  of  a  $17  billion  deficit?  *^" 

Dr.  Hnxia.  WeU,  the  suggestion  hare  v^ 
If  we  dont  have  a  tax  reduction  we  crMtT 
Increase  the  chances  of  a  reccmon  la  ^kI! 
words,  that  the  $9  blUlon  deficit  wlSnS 
the  tax  cut  might  be  raised  by  as  muS^ 
$5  bUllon.  I  think  your  question  really  UhT 
trates  the  most  Important  point  that  0^ 
can  make,  namely,  that  a  recession  u  fC 
more  costly  in  the  Federal  deficit  than  th. 
tax  cut,  and  Indeed  it  Is  a  very  good  lnv«« 
ment  to  have  the  tax  reduction  and  av^ 
that  larger  deficit  of  a  recession. 

Mr.  BaooKs.  Qcntlemen,  we  have  about  * 

minutes.     Mr.  Rowen * 

Mr.  EowxN.  Dr.  Heller,  let's  bring  up  the 
question  of  the  wage-price  guidelines  Hm 
the  administration  thrown  those  jmideltn^ 
out  the  window?  "«™« 

Dr.  ■HxLua..  No  Indeed.  Tbe  documcat 
you  have  in  front  of  you,  namely  the  Pre«i. 
dent's  Economic  Report,  reaffirms  them 

Mr.  Rowen.  Then  how  about  the  settle, 
ment  in  the  Longshoremen's  strike,  that  M 
cents  divided  over  2  years — 1  know'  thei«  ^ 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  exactly  bo« 
much  It  Is,  but  It  appears  to  be  somethlni 
between  four  and  a  half  and  five  percent 
annuaUy  as  an  hicrease.  The  wage-prlce 
guidelines  suggested  three  to  three  and  a 
half.  Now  Isn't  that  clearly  more  than  the 
guidelines  set  out? 

Dr.  Hnxia.  Well,  the  guidelines  don't  sug. 
gest  a  flat  8  or  any  other  percentagi 
figure.  Nevertheless  this  was  a  very  speclsl 
situation.  It  is  not  one  that  we  would  like 
to  see  followed  as  a  precedent.  It  of  coone 
Is  not  a  i>ace-eettlng  Industry  like  steel  or 
rubber  or  plastics,  but  It  certainly  Is  a  situs- 
tlon  In  which  there  are  special  factors,  par- 
tlcularly  work  rules.  I  might  say  that  on 
the  average  the  wage  increases  in  the  past 
year  have  been  the  most  moderate  of  any 
year  since  the  war. 

I  woiUd  hope  that  this  (dock J  precedent 
would  not  be  followed. 

Mr.  Wu^jN.  Dr.  Heller,  what  will  happen 
If  the  Congress  fails  to  enact  the  President's 
program  for  tax  reduction  and  Increased 
spending? 

Dr.  HxLLEK.  If  It  Increases  spending  in- 
stead? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  if  the  Congress  falls  to 
pass  the  President's  program  for  tax  reduc- 
tion and  Increased  spending. 

Dr.  Hellbi.  Well.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  then  taking  a  very  great  risk  of  recession 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  and  a  very  grest 
risk  of  not  absorbing  our  unemployed  re- 
sources, our  unemployed  manpower  and  our 
unemployed  Industrial  capacity. 

Mr.  WasoN.  Well,  how  much  will  unem- 
ployment rise? 

Dr.  HrTJ,gH.  I  think  within  the  next  couple 
of  years — Secretary  Wlrta  has  estimated  It 
might  rise  to  7  or  8  percent. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Gentlemen.  I  am  sorry  As 
they  say  at  the  Capitol,  our  time  has  expired. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Heller,  for  being 
with  us.  I  will  tell  you  about  next  week's 
guest  on  "Meet  the  Press"  after  this  message 

( Announcement. ) 

Mr.  Bkooks.  Next  week  our  guest  on  "Meet 
the  Press"  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  now  Investigating  tbe 
Russian  mUitary  buUdup  In  Cuba,  Senator 
John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi.  Now  this  is 
Ned  Brooks  saying  goodby  for  Dr.  Walter 
Heller  and  "Meet  the  Press." 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATOR 

PROUTY  TO  READ  WASHINGTONS 
PAREWELX,  ADDRESS 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Phouty]  to  read  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  on  Friday,  February  22. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   clerk 

will  caU  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ^      ,•,!.., 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNFINISHED  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  the 
annual  Sidney  Hillman  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

My  remarks  concerned  an  area  of  the 
world  which  today  hangs  in  the  balance 
between  freedom  and  totalitarianism — 
Latin  America.  I  discussed  some  of  the 
problems,  opportunities,  and  challenges 
of  the  nations  in  the  central  and  southern 
part  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  arranged 
to  record  my  Sidney  Hillman  lecture  of 
January  3,  and  sent  to  me  a  written 
transcript.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Unfinished  REVOLmrioN 
(Address  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hdmphrey) 

INTEODUCTION  OF  SENATOR  HUB4PHRET 

This  evening's  event  brings  together  two 
Important  things — the  Interests  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation, 
which  does  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
America's  great  labor  leaders,  the  founder  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  CIO, 
and  one  of  the  close  friends  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  one  of  the  distinguished 
servants  of  its  people  and  the  Interests  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

On  January  1,  1863,  President  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed the  wish  and  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  the  wish  and  wUl  of  the  then  not 
United  States  that  all  of  Its  citizens  should 
be  free  and  that  they  should  all  have  a  right 
to  anticipate  the  opportunities  and  the  dig- 
nities that  are  implicit  in  democracy.  The 
event  which  we  commemorate  is  an  event 
which  was  not  born  with  the  fixing  of  a  slg- 
natxire,  and  Indeed  the  achievement  of  the 
liberties  has  gone  through  a  long  gestation 
period.  Our  shortcomings  do  not,  however, 
disqualify  us  from  expressing  both  gratitude 
and  happiness  that  the  proclamation  was 
signed  and  that  we  have  worked  continuous- 
ly for  an  Improvement  in  our  common  re- 
spect for  all  mankind  since  that  date.  I  do 
not  want  to  intrude  on  the  time  of  our  dis- 
tinguished speaker,  but  I  think  it  appropri- 
ate to  call  attention  to  one  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's more  remarkable  statement  at  the 
Baltimore  Pair  during  the  period  immediate- 
ly before  his  Inaugtu-atlon,  in  which  he  made 
the  observation  to  the  people,  which  is  an 
observation  that  would  be  Important  to  us 
again  now  and  I  am  afraid  to  our  children 


In  the  next  generation  as  weU.  His  observa- 
tion, which  I  will  now  attempt  to  quote  only 
in  paraphrase,  was  roughly  as  follows:  The 
world  Is  much  In  need  of  a  definition  of 
freedom,  ajid  few  people  understand  its 
meaning.  The  shepherd  sees  a  wolf  seize  the 
neck  of  his  sheep,  and  he  Jumps  to  its  de- 
fense, driving  the  wolf  away,  and  the  sheep 
bleats  thanksgiving  because  he  is  liberated, 
while  the  wolf  cries  tyrant,  especially  since 
the  sheep  was  a  black  one.  This  typical  par- 
able In  the  menconlan  style  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  problems  that  a  free  society  has, 
and  struggling  in  a  free  environment  toward 
a  common  definition  that  will  respect  all 
mankind,  and  it  is  Important  that  we  have 
distinguished  servants  aware  of  both  the 
difficulties  and  the  importance  of  freedom 
who  can  from  time  to  time  come  and  express 
for  us  our  Ideals,  or  to  call  attention  to  the 
things  we  as  a  people  are  trying  to  effect  at 
home  or  in  the  world  that  are  important  to 
the  freedoms  of  man.  Hubert  Humphrey 
Is  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  this  Institu- 
tion, has  received  the  highest  awards  that  we 
can  give  him  as  an  alumnus,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  most  distinguished  award  a 
Congressman  caxi  receive  from  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

But  for  us  he  is  most  important  as  an 
active,  practicing  member  of  government  who 
is  inquisitive  and  wants  to  know  why,  who 
has  the  courage  to  ask  questions  of  Khru- 
shchev in  Moscow  in  1958  or  to  press  for  a 
Peace  Corps  for  the  world  In  the  new  admin- 
istration, to  walk  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  poverty-stricken  sections  of  Latin 
America  to  try  and  know  the  truth,  both 
about  needs  and  activities  under  the  AlUance 
for  Progress.  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  come  recently  from  looking  at 
the  problem  to  tell  us  what  we  have  done 
and  what  we  may  hope.  I  take  great  pleasure 
In  presenting  to  you  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

address    BT   senator    HUMPHREY 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Wilson.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, my  fellow  Mlnnesotans,  and  friends,  I 
am  sure  that  if  you  w^ere  in  my  position 
tonight  you  would  feel  challenged  by  this 
gracious,  generous,  and  kind  Introduction. 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  honor  than  to  be  In- 
troduced by  the  president  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  universities,  and  be  able  to 
speak  on  the  platform  of  the  university  that 
was  kind  enough  and  generous  enough  to 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

We  had  a  pleasant  dinner  prior  to  this 
gathering,  and  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  Sander  Oenis.  Mrs.  Oenis,  and  to  the 
others  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers, to  my  friends  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment who  were  there  present,  and  to  the 
regent  of  the  university  who  was  with  us, 
Mr.  Robert  Hess,  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  forum  to 
discuss  a  topic  that  I  have  selected — "The 
Unfinished  Revolution" — than  this  university 
campus — one  that  Is  dedicated  to  political 
freedom  and  to  Intellectual  and  academic 
freedom  and  inquiry. 

Sidney  Hillman 

It  is  a  challenging  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Sidney  Hillman  lecture  series. 
I  knew  Sidney  Hillman,  and  I  knew  him  well. 
I  knew  him  as  a  respected  and  gifted  leader 
of  men,  a  labor  leader,  as  a  good  citizen,  as 
a  dedicated  patriot.  His  life  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  unfinished  business  of  democ- 
racy. He  sought  to  give  people  greater  op- 
portunity. He  sought  the  realization  of  true 
equality  for  all  people  under  freedom. 

I  address  myself  tonight  to  "The  Un- 
finished Revolution" — the  American  Revolu- 
tion that  began  in  the  18th  centxu-y.  that 
has  become  contagious,  a  revolution  that 
spreads  throughout  the  world.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  counterrevolution — the  revolu- 


tion of  reaction  of  Communist  totaUtarlan- 
Ism — but  rather  of  our  revolution,  the 
democratic  revolution  that  seeks  greater 
freedom  and  greater  opoprtunlty  for  all  man- 
kind. I  was  forewarned  by  one  of  my  as- 
sociates that  possibly  the  word  "revolution" 
Is  out  of  place  in  the  comfortable  surround- 
ings of  mid-America,  but  I  truly  beUeve  that 
we  of  the  United  States — and  particularly 
we  of  this  generation — ought  to  sing  forth 
the  great  melody  and  the  lyrics  of  the  Amerl- 
c.-in  Revolution.  Too  few  people  know  about 
it,  here  or  abroad,  and  it  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  know  It  and  to  speak  of  It, 

America's  revolution 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  great  President 
Lincoln  unleased  a  second  great  American 
revolution — a  revolution  of  political  and 
social  equality.  It  was  documented  In  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation — the  charter  of 
freedom  for  a  whole  people.  It  was  the 
mighty  whip  that  struck  down  the  Inhuman 
Institution  of  slavery.  Yet  though  that 
proclamation  was  ratified  by  fire  and  sword, 
a  century  later  there  are  those  that  still  re- 
sist it,  and  repudiate  even  In  our  times  the 
true  meaning  of  that  great  docimient.  The 
exploitation  of  man  by  feUow  tnan,  the 
denial  of  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens,  will  not  be  ended  by  a  public  state- 
ment by  one  as  great  as  Lincoln's — nor  even 
by  the  ordeal  of  a  terrible  civil  war.  Only 
through  several  generations  of  constant, 
persistent  effort,  and  daring  leadership  have 
we  been  able  even  to  approach  the  promise 
of  the  proclamation.  That  effort  continues 
to  this  very  hour,  and  .t  wUl  continue  until 
the  last  vestige  of  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  creed,  or  color  has  vanished  from  the 
face  of  America. 

There  are.  In  fact,  three  great  revolutions 
which  have  dominated  our  history.  The  first, 
a  revolution  against  foreign  domination,  the 
Revolution  of  Independence,  1776.  The  sec- 
ond, to  which  I  have  aluded,  was  the  revolu- 
tion against  the  inhumanity  of  the  slavery 
system  in  the  ClvU  War,  and  the  third  more 
contemporary,  was  the  peaceful  revolution 
of  the  20th  century,  the  economic  and  social 
revolution  that  we  have  witnessed  under  the 
administrations  of  men  like  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  his  Square  Deal,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  his  New  Freedom,  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  his  New  Deal.  In  this  revolution 
the  American  i>eople,  particularly  the  work- 
ers and  the  farmers,  were  successful  through 
the  democratic  process  in  achieving  a  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
their  wants.  These  revolutions  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  system  which  has  made 
the  greatest  advances  in  man's  history 
toward  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  auto- 
cratic government,  from  the  lash  of  poverty, 
from  the  fear  and  the  prejudice  of  Ignorance, 
and  the  savagery  of  the  exploitation  of  man 
by  man.  We  have,  at  least  in  this  centviry, 
popularized  our  politics  and  humanized  our 
economy. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand and  to  realize  that  the  competition 
between  the  totalitarian  forces  and  those 
of  the  free  world  cannot  be  measured  solely 
in  terms  of  military  strength  or  gross  na- 
tional product.  It  Is  also  a  conflict  of 
ideology  and  philosophy,  a  combat  between 
two  radically  indifferent  revolutions. 

Two  years  ago  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy,  In  coopera- 
tion with  many  leaders  in  this  hemisphere, 
charted  a  vast  new  program  for  the  extension 
of  this  democratic  revolution.  There  is.  In 
fact,  a  new  emancipation  proclamation  call- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  millions  of  Impover- 
ished. Uliterate,  and  oppressed  peoples 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Laftn  America 

Let  me  pause  to  comment  that  tbe  phrase 
"Latin  America"  Is  all  too  often  used,  and 
wUl  tonight  be  used,  in  a  somewhat  Inappro- 
priate manner.    There  is  no  Latin  America 
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as  Bucli,  except  geographically.  There  are 
the  republics  of  what  we  call  Latin  America, 
each  different,  each  with  Its  own  culture. 
Its  own  history,  Its  own  ethnical  cbaracter- 
iBtlca  and  differing  economies.  Now  if  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  to  have  any  historical 
significance.  It  will  be  not  only  becavtse  It 
succeeds  In  breaking  with  the  past,  but  also 
succeeds  in  achieving  a  peaceful  revolution 
directed.  Inspired,  and  supported  by  those 
who  believe  that  Inequality,  poverty,  and 
backwardness  can  be  eliminated,  can  be 
overcome  by  the  rational  processes  of  po- 
litical decision  and  economic  development. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  continuing 
revolution  grows  as  much  out  of  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Simon  Bolivar  or  a  Juarez,  as  out 
of  a  Washington  or  a  Jefferson,  as  much  from 
at  San  Martin  aa  from  a  Lincoln. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  la  a  bold  chal- 
lenge to  thoee  who  cry,  with  the  Commimlsts 
and  other  extremists,  that  mankind  cannot 
be  freed  from  his  bonds  of  igncnrance  and 
poverty  without  the  violent  and  bloody  de- 
struction of  the  existing  system  and  the 
imposition  of  a  dictatorship. 

The  Allanza  para  Progreso  is  a  cooperative 
venture  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  the 
procasset  of  constitutional  democracy  can 
move  siifflclently  swiftly  and  decisively  to 
accomplish  vital,  iirgent,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic changes.  I  am  committed  to  the 
proposition,  and  this  Nation  is  committed  to 
the  proposition,  that  change — radical  change, 
revolutionary  change — can  come  through 
orderly,  peaceful  processes. 

The  Alliance  is  more  than  a  proclamation, 
and  It  Is  far  more  than  a  declaration  of  in- 
tent. It  is,  and  must  be.  a  program  of  action. 
Its  success  requires  the  allegiance  not  only 
of  those  who  are  motivated  by  democratic 
Ideals;  it  demands  men  and  women  of  deci- 
sion— ^people  who  can  make  decisions,  people 
who  are  committed  to  action.  If  it  Is  to 
succeed  its  leaders  must  have  a  sense  of 
urgency.  They  must  be  adventurous.  They 
must  be  daring.  They  must  be  wlUlng  to 
risk  making  mistakes.  President  Wilson 
and  I  were  visiting  earlier  this  evening  about 
our  observations  of  the  Latin  American 
scene,  and  we  agreed  that  the  greatest  prob- 
lem in  the  Latin  American  area  is  the  delay 
In  action,  the  failure  to  act.  Action  must 
be  the  byword,  the  watchword.  We  must 
not  hesitate  to  act,  even  when  we  are  not 
absolutely  sme  of  all  the  data  because  to 
delay  is  to  invite  defeat.  The  problems  the 
Alliance  has  is  designed  to  overcome  will  not 
yield  to  any  ordinary  timid  or  conventional 
effort. 

We  must  understand  that  there  would  be 
trouble,  violence,  and  disorder  in  Latin 
America,  even  if  there  were  no  Conmiunists 
and  Castroltes.  The  truth  is  that  Castro's 
communism  Is  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  deep  discontent  that  has  over- 
whelmed vast  areas  of  the  hemisphere  to  the 
south.  As  one  observer  puts  it,  most  Latin 
Americans  were  bom  on  dead-end  streets, 
and  feel  that  they  are  doomed  to  live  there 
until  the  day  they  die.  Ijives  of  grinding 
poverty  and  voiceless  desperation  are  com- 
monplace; I  have  seen  It.  Latin  America  is 
dynamite,  and  some  of  it  has  already  ex- 
ploded right  on  our  doorstep.  Castro  and  his 
Communists  are  exploiting  the  tensions  and 
the  troubles  of  a  corrupt  and  dying  order. 
The  destruction  of  Castro  and  his  regime  in 
Cuba  will  not  alone  cure  Latin  America's 
Illness,  for  Latin  America  is  very  sick.  And 
It  has  been  sick  for  many,  many  years.  Sick 
because  of  its  own  failiu-es.  sick  in  part  be- 
cause of  our  neglect. 

Aid  to  Latin  America 
Just  a  few  figures  underscore  the  depth  of 
the  problems  of  Latin  America.  Just  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Latin 
America  could  be  measinvd  in  terms  of  over 
200  million  people  In  an  area  two  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica, This  continent  had  received  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  total  economic  aid  of  the 
United  States  frcan  1946  to  IJWO.  Compare 
this  with  Europe,  which  had  received  41  per- 
cent of  our  aid.  to  the  Par  East  with  17 '/j 
percent,  to  the  Near  East  with  almost  12  per- 
cent. Two  percent  of  the  people  in  Latin 
American  countries,  if  you  put  them  in  an 
aggregate,  own  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
total  wealth.  Two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  the  people  live  In  unbelievable,  abject  pov- 
erty. Furthermore,  the  Latin  American 
population  is  exploding— It  doubled  from 
1920  to  1956.  It  la  increasing  at  an  overall 
rate  of  more  than  2ii  percent  a  year,  and  in 
some  of  the  Central  American  Republics  that 
I  recently  visited  It  runs  as  high  as  3Va  to  4 
percent.  The  life  span  Is  being  extended, 
but  life  expectancy  throughout  South  and 
Central  America  remains  less  than  45  years, 
while  here  in  the  United  States  It  Is  70. 

The  problems  Illustrated  by  these  statis- 
tics are  not  surface  problems.  The  are  not 
peripheral.  They  are  deep,  and  they  are  en- 
during. They  are  caked  In  the  centuries- 
old  hard  crust  of  tradition  and  privilege. 
They  demand  a  coordinated  attack  by  the 
most  daring  and  ingenious  men  of  our  times, 
and  with  a  commitment  of  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  far  beyond  anything  that  we 
have  contemplated  thus  far.  The  commit- 
ment of  resources,  human  and  material,  we 
have  made  thus  far  can  only  be  Judged  as  a 
beginning.  I  fear  that  unless  we  do  far  more 
we  shall  lose  all  that  we  have  done  up  to 
now. 

Such  a  commitment  cannot  and  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  States  alone. 
We  all  need  to  be  reminded  again  and  again 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  an  Alliance. 
It  is  a  partnership.  We  are  only  a  part  of  it, 
and  if  that  Alliance  Is  to  succeed,  we — and  by 
we  I  mean  all  of  us  in  this  hemisphere  must 
mobilize  and  commit  the  resources  of  all  of 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  on  a  heroic 
scale.  And  we  can  well  ask  our  prosperous 
friends  and  compatriots  of  Western  Eiu-ope 
to  make  their  contribution  too.  because  the 
battle  for  freedom  is  fought  on  a  worldwide 
front. 

What  Latin  America  really  needs  is  a  Sid- 
ney Hillman.  It  needs  a  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
It  needs,  and  it  cries  out  for  whatever  you 
wish  to  call  it — "Square  Deal,"  a  "New  Free- 
dom," a  "New  Deal."  a  "Pair  Deal,"  or  a 
"New  Frontier." 

Personal  report 

Now  let  me  report  to  you  on  what  I  saw 
this  past  month.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
I  observed  last  year  and  upon  which  I  com- 
mented rather  critically,  has  now  started  to 
move.  It  has  begun  rather  well.  It  is  now 
more  than  a  document,  more  than  a  Presi- 
dential pronouncement,  more  than  publicity. 
It  is  more  than  a  plan.  It  is  now  taking 
shape  in  political  and  economic  reform,  and 
in  projects.  It  can  be  seen  In  new  housing. 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  new  homes  for 
lower  middle  income  people,  for  the  poor, 
and  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Progress 
can  be  measured  in  new  schools,  in  new 
health  facilities,  in  new  textbooks,  new 
roads,  new  industries.  There  is  progress,  and 
there  is  an  Alliance.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  no  longer  Just  a  phrase.  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  live. 

But  apathy  and  Inertia  remain  very  strong 
in  many  parts  of  Latin  America.  The  very 
Immensity,  the  overwhelming,  the  almost 
staggering  scale  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  discourages  many.  The  forces  of 
privilege,  the  entrenched  oligarchies,  and 
they  have  them  as  well  as  the  Communists, 
fight  every  forward  movement.  We  have, 
indeed,  come  to  grips  with  a  monster — al- 
most a  prehistoric  monster- — the  corroded 
and  ugly  product  of  the  8cc\imulated  op- 
pression and  evil  habits  of  centuries. 

But,  my  fellow  Americans,  we  have  Joined 
the  flght.     We  have  Joined  the  battle  with 
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this  monster,  and  I  return  from  mv  >..w.,^ 
visit  to  Latin  America  In  the  past  2^2*^ 
more  encouraged  and  ever  more  determi^ 
Our  recent  travels  took  us  into  Ven«^" 
Panama.  Coete  Rica,  to  El  Salvador  h!^ 
duras,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico,  i  wtom' 
growing  recognition  this  year,  amoarL! 
key  leadership  with  whom  I  met  inL^M 
America,  that  the  Alliance  for  ProRre-  , 
indeed  a  cooperative  operation.  Theremin 
creasing  understanding  that  local  canit.?" 
local  initiative,  local  planning,  local  sacrliul' 
and  hard  work  are  required,  and  that  oT' 
Umted  States  should  not  be  expected  to  aZ 
does  it  have  any  Intention  to  either  dJmJ 
nate  the  Alliance  or  to  pay  all  the  blila  t 
made  this  crystal  clear  to  every  head  of  stat* 
that  I  was  prlvUeged  to  meet.  I  addr«sJd 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  In  VenezuTa 
the  Congress  in  El  Salvador,  and  the  Seniit. 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

I  sat  down  by  the  hours  with  their  leaders 
with  their  planners,  with  their  economuti 
stressing  always  that  we  are  a  partner  but 
we  have  no  intention  of  paying  all  the  bill* 
We  are  demanding  reform.  We  insist  upon 
a  degree  of  integrity  in  administration  We 
are  not  going  to  permit  our  capital  or  our 
manpower  to  be  frittered  away  In  useless  or 
ill-planned  efforts.  We  are  taking  an  active 
role  In  promoting  fiscal  and  political  and 
economic  reform.  We  are  offering  the  best 
of  our  technical  assistance,  and  we  are  loan- 
ing important  amounts  of  capital.  When  I 
hear  people  talk  about  "giveaways,"  i  ». 
that  this  talk  is  a  disservice  to  our  country 
and  to  those  who  are  recipients  of  the  aid 
These  are  loans.  Many  times  they  are  what 
we  call  long-term,  low-tnterest  loans,  but 
they  are  repayable,  and  our  Latin  American 
friends  are  repaying  on  previous  loans,  just 
as  our  Eiu-opean  friends  have. 

New  partnership 

There  is  a  healthy  relationship  as  a  result 
of  such  frank  talk.  A  genuine  feeling  of 
partnership  U  growing  lietween  oiu-  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Latin  American  leader- 
ship. I  might  point  out  that  North  Ameri- 
cans, as  we  are  called,  are  generally 
respected  and  liked.  We  are  not.  of  course 
enlisted  in  a  popularity  contest.  We  are  a 
member  of  the  Alliance  because  we  believe 
that  this  is  essential  to  our  national  security 
and  to  our  allies.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  a  very  popular  man  in 
Latin  America.  Of  course,  it  is  still  fashion- 
able for  demagogs  to  profess  a  distrust  and 
an  animosity  towards  the  United  States.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  such  professions  fall 
into  the  category  of  political  cliches  which 
have  outrun  political  reality.  I  found  noth- 
ing but  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic 
welcome.  In  the  drawing  rooms  of  presi- 
dents and  In  the  dust  of  the  slums,  the  peo- 
ple pressed  to  tell  me  how  deeply  they  ap- 
preciated the  initiative  that  our  country  has 
taken,  and  the  action  of  President  Kennedy. 
People  came  up  to  me  almost  in  an  emo- 
tional frenzy  explaining  in  their  way  how 
grateful  they  ware  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. These  were  often  people  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  they  understand. 
At  long  last  somebody  cared. 

They  demonstrated  their  affection  and  re- 
spect for  the  tough-minded  men  and  women 
that  we  have  representing  us  today  In  the 
day-ln  and  day-out  contacts  in  these  coun- 
tries— our  ambassadors,  the  embassy  staffs, 
our  aid  missions  and  ovur  Peace  Corps;  yes, 
and  our  business,  professional,  and  labor 
representatives.  Our  businessmen  do  a  good 
Job  in  these  countries.  Sometimes  I  feel  that 
American  business  fails  to  tell  its  own  good 
story.  We  are  not  exploiters.  In  the  main 
our  people  are  considerate,  fair,  pay  well, 
and  establish  high  standards.  I  was  very 
proud  of  the  Peace  CoriM.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  not  all  yoimg, 
but  they  are  youthful  in  spirit  and  convic- 
tion.   They  are  doing  an  amaaing  Job. 
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I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  group  of 
nurses  whom  w«  met  to  Honduras,  one  of  the 
«Yuntrl«8  in  Central  America  in  the  greatest 
^led  of  help.  I  mat  a  desx  lady  who  was  In 
heTilxties.  from  the  Stats  of  Washtogton. 
working  up  in  the  hills.  She  was  working 
like  a  oorpsmsn,  running  a  health  institute. 
A  little  mountain  health  center.  Such  men 
^d  women  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in  the  AID, 
and  diplomatic  missions,  are  doing  great 
things  for  other  people  and  our  country. 
We  can  be  mighty  proud  of  these  Americans. 
They  are  wiping  out  the  stereotype  of  the 
ugly  American.  They  are  fine.  fVrst-class, 
trelned  alert,  and  hard  working.  I  speak  of 
all  of  these  people,  with  few  exceptions. 
There  are  few  second-raters.  And  the  LAtin 
Americans  understand,  by  the  high  caUber  of 
our  present  representation  in  their  coun- 
tries that  we  do  respect  them,  that  we  are  In 
earnest,  that  we  do  mean  business,  and  that 
we  are  serious  about  this  Alliance. 

A  few  years  ago  I  could  not  have  made  this 
statement,  because  it  was  a  regrettable  fact 
that  in  all  too  many  instances  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  did  not  send  its  top  people  to 
Latin  American  countries.  One  singular  ac- 
complishment of  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  is  that  top-grade  peo- 
ple, with  few  exceptions,  are  l>elng  selected 
for  these  important  posts.  This  word  gets 
around. 

I  was  pleased  also  to  see  the  caliber  of  the 
men  who  are  coming  to  leadership  in  the 
countries  that  I  visited.  There  is  a  kmd 
Of  new  spirit,  a  "new  frontier"  spirit.  If  you 
will,  about  many  of  these  new  leiwlers.  They 
are  young,  most  of  them.  They  are  edu- 
cated, they  are  trained,  they  are  committed, 
and  they  are  vigorous.  I  met  young  men 
trained  at  this  university,  in  the  fields  of 
education,  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  and 
jjealth — proud  to  be  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  They  were  in  key 
cabinet  positions  in  government,  men  in 
their  thirties  who  are  prepared  to  do  battle 
with  man's  ancient  enemies  of  disease  and 
poverty.  There  is  no  spirit  of  manana  in 
these  governments.  These  men  had  some 
good  experiences  here  in  our  universities 
and  they  have  carried  those  experiences 
back  home.  For  the  most  part  they  have 
come  to  have  a  respect  and  an  admiration 
lor  our  political  and  economic  institutions. 
We  need  to  back  such  men.  and  we  need  to 
encourage  them. 

Progress  for  people 
Our  vital  interests  lie  not  in  the  simple 
accomplishment  of  higher  living  standards 
in  Latin  America,  but  in  the  political  stabil- 
ity which  can  be  based  only  on  economic  and 
social  progress  for  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  in  their  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
orderly  change  in  government.  We  must  do 
more  to  encourage  the  growth  of  nongov- 
ernmental, democratic  Institutions — not 
only  through  our  Government,  but  through 
the  intensified  efforts  of  U.S.  business 
management,  educators,  doctors,  and  other 
professional  groups,  our  trade  unions, 
our  farm  cooperatives.  Voluntarism,  as  we 
know  It,  the  complex  of  voluntary  agencies 
that  we  have,  the  many  organizations  to 
which  we  Iselong — Is  not  a  tradition  in  the 
Spanish  culttire.  But  it  can  be  a  healthy 
addition  to  that  culture.  We  can  do  much 
more  than  we  are  doing  to  encourage  private 
Initiative,  private  investment.  We  ought  to 
be  proud  of  our  private  Investment  system, 
not  apologize  for  it. 

I  have  traveled  many  areas  of  the  world, 
and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  system  that  works 
better,  or  that  provides  greater  social  Justice 
than  this  pluralistic  economy  of  ours,  which 
combines  goverrmient,  private  and  coopera- 
tive investment,  and  management.  We  need 
to  encourage  respect,  not  only  for  human 
rights,  which  Is  primary,  but  also  for  prop- 
erty rights.  We  need  to  encourage  and  we 
are    encouraging    sensible    fiscal    planning. 


stable  monetary  syrtems,  the  income  tax  and 
property  tax  reforms  that  are  so  vital  to  any 
kind  of  stable  government. 

There  are  many  hopeful  signs  that  I  can 
report  to  you  in  Latin  America.  The  move- 
ment for  economic  and  eventually  political 
integration  of  Central  America  is  one.  It 
is  gathering  momentum.  Yes,  there  Is  a 
powerful  Common  Market  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, but  there  is  a  Common  Market  also  in 
Central  America.  At  the  Central  American 
Bank  headquarters  at  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, are  men  like  Enrique  Delgado.  men 
who  have,  many  of  them,  been  trained  and 
edvicated  here — men  who  are  devoted  to  the 
Ideal  of  an  economic  and  political  trans- 
formation of  Central  America.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  11  million 
Central  Americans  can  succeed  in  inter- 
connecting their  highways  and  their  com- 
munication systems,  their  electrical  power 
systems,  in  sharing  their  indtostrlal  and 
agricultural  planning,  in  lowering  their 
barriers  to  trade. 

Would  you  believe  it  that  in  these  little 
republics  roads  will  run  out  from  the  capital 
city  to  a  national  boundary  and  quit?  ECLA, 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
has  made  a  proposal — a  modest  proposal 
running  Into  a  few  million  dollars — to  con- 
nect the  roads  among  the  six  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics.  I  think  it  will  cost 
tlO  million,  and  by  that  one  effort  alone, 
which  can  be  accomplished  in  1  jrear,  you 
will  have  created  a  network  of  highways  that 
will  permit  commerce  between  the  nations. 
Imagine  a  network  of  highways  that  will  per- 
mit commerce  between  the  nations.  Imagine 
if  the  roads  in  Minnesota  stopped  short  of 
the  Iowa  border,  and  the  Iowa  roads  stopped 
short  of  the  Minnesota  border. 

There  are  countries  in  Central  America 
which  have  not  1  railroad  system,  but  36, 
all  separate,  all  different.  Five  and  six  dif- 
ferent gages  of  railroad  track  can  be  found 
in  one  little  country.  No  telecommunica- 
tions connect  the  capitols.  When  you  call 
from  San  Salvador  to  San  Jose,  which  is  less 
than  45  minutes  by  plane,  you  go  through 
Miami  or  New  York.  No  decent  telephonic 
communications  connect  the  capitols.  There 
are  huge  regional  hydroelectric  power  pos- 
sibilities. One  country  now  EQay  have  a 
shortage  of  power  and  the  next  may  have  an 
excess  of  power,  and  there  are  no  intercon- 
nections.   What  a  waste. 

Now  the  leaders  of  Central  America  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  waste,  and  they  are  mov- 
ing to  interconnect  roads,  railroads,  power, 
telecommunications. 

All  I  say  to  my  Government  is  "Hurry  up!" 
Tliese  people  want  action.  I  sometimes  have 
a  feeling  that  while  we  are  aware  that  they 
have  great  needs,  in  our  own  comfortable 
siuToundlngs,  we  cannot  really  feel  that  they 
are  virgent. 

Central  American  Common  Market 

Fortunately,  we  In  the  United  States  are 
suppKjrting  this  Central  American  initiative 
for  a  Central  American  Common  Market. 
Mlnnesotans  should  be  proud  that  Professor 
Marguet  of  the  department  of  economics  of 
this  great  university  was  the  godfather,  the 
inspiration  for  the  Common  Market  of  Cen- 
tral America.  His  widow  is  there  in  Guate- 
mala City,  He  died  speaking  for  it,  working 
for  it.  So  I  felt  a  very  personal  Involvement 
as  I  met  with  Pedro  Delgado  and  his  staff  of 
the  Central  American  Secretariat.  Both  we 
and  they  now  have  functioning  regional  in- 
stitutions, manned  by  able  people,  working 
together  effectively,  and  I  trust  rapidly,  to- 
ward what  promises  to  be  an  impressive 
achievement  in  the  next  several  years.  Our 
programs  of  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance mtist  continue  to  emphasize  economic 
and  political  integration  in  Central  .A.merlca. 
I  Intend  to  make  it  my  business  this  year 
to  see  to  It  that  priority  is  put  upon  regional 
integration,  and  that  loans  and  projects  that 
are  designed  for  a  country  without  any  direct 


reference  to  what  it  will  coatrlbuta  to  re- 
gional integration  will  take  a  lowar  prlarlty. 
That  mesasgs  has  already  been  eonveyad  to 
the  high  places  of  this  Oovwmmwut. 

The  Central  Americans  know  ttiat  aco- 
nomlc  IntegraUon  Is  thslr  basic  bops  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  Howevsr.  In 
South  America,  as  contrastad  arttti  Csntral 
America,  the  development  of  a  conunon  msr- 
ket,  or  what  they  call  a  free  tnkle  arss,  and 
regional  planning  have  faltcrsd  bcully.  The 
Latin  American  nations  now  face  not  only 
the  united  strength  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but 
also  of  Western  Europs  and  Its  African  part- 
ners. Individually,  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  weak,  and  they  srs  tn  no  posi- 
tion to  either  compete  or  bargain  wltb  the 
stronger  more  proeperoua.  Wtstem  Bvropc. 
United  States,  or  Japan.  We  can  perform  no 
greater  service  for  our  neighbors  In  tlie  south 
than  to  insist  that  in  their  poUtleal  aatf 
economic  planning  they  now  plaea  a  ixSgh 
priority  on  economic  IntegraUon  and  Joint 
planning.  Cooperating  together.  Jolntog  to- 
gether in  some  form  of  conunon  market  sup- 
ported by  international  trade  sgrssments, 
Latin  Anaerlca  can  become  an  economic 
power  that  can  command  respect  In  Interna- 
tional market  places. 

Throughout  Latin  Anxerica  the  economic 
situation  will  continue  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  price  of  raw  materials.  Therefore, 
commodity  agreements,  on  an  international 
basis,  are  vital  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  these  countries.  A  drop  of  a  few  cents  a 
pound  in  coffee  can  wipe  out  In  1  year  the 
effect  of  several  years  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Raw  materials  prices  In  recent 
years  have  dropped  sharply,  and  these  prices 
are  directly  reflected  In  the  budget  deficits 
of  country  after  country,  in  Inflation  and 
in  lower  standards  of  living.  The  recent  In- 
ternational coffee  agreement  signed  at  the 
United  Nations,  was  well  received  in  Latin 
America,  and  it  is  recognized  that  our  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  played  an  important 
role  in  obtaining  this  agreement.  We  need 
to  do  more  of  this.  We  need  to  fight  for 
these  people,  because  they  can  be  victimized 
in  the  International  market  places.  We 
must  help  our  economically  weak  neighbors 
to  the  south  to  build  their  economies,  not 
merely  by  our  loans  and  grants,  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  but  also  by  helping  them  to 
receive  a  fair  price  for  what  they  produce. 
Ultimately  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  may  be  well  determined  by  the  price 
structure  of  Important  commodities  pro- 
duced In  the  Latin  American  areas.  A  na- 
tion In  the  final  analysis,  must  earn  Its  own 
way  by  Its  own  effort,  by  their  own  produc- 
tion, based  on  fair  prices,  fair  wages. 

We  are  also  strongly  encouraging  a  coop- 
erative Central  American  effort  in  higher 
education.  A  strong  beginning  has  been 
made.  There  is  regional  specialization,  with 
universities  opened  now  to  students  from 
the  entire  region  lor  special  disciplines.  We 
have  encouraged  the  spectacularly  success- 
ful effort  to  put  textbooks  this  year  in  the 
hands  of  every  Central  American  first  and 
second  grader — the  fljst  new  textbooks  in 
some  of  these  cotmtries  In  50  years.  This 
Is  another  beginning.  The  plan  calls  for 
low-cost,  nonpropaganda-ridden  textbooks, 
paperbaclts.  costing  around  9,  10,  or  11  cents 
apiece,  for  every  schoolchlld  in  Central 
America  through  the  elementary  grades. 
This  is  an  Allanza  project.  We  are  Identi- 
fied with  It.  What  a  blessing.  It  Is  no  use 
to  build  schools  if  you  have  no  teachers  or 
IxMks.  At  long  last  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  it  Is  the  books  and  the 
teachers  that  are  even  more  important  than 
the  structures. 

As  for  the  university  student  bodies.  Just 
a  quick  comment.  Student  bodies  In  the 
countries  in  which  I  traveled,  at  least  on 
this  trip,  appear  to  be  growtog  somewhat 
more  sophisticated  as  to  Communist  "Party 
organization      and      techniqtiee.    Can      you 
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Imagine  itudents  bringing  down  govern- 
mentaf  Well,  they  do  in  these  countries. 
They  go  on  strike.  They  cause  a  whole 
university  to  close.  They  Are  and  hire  pro- 
feesors  at  wllL  But  slowly.  subUy,  but 
sinrely.  changes  are  being  made.  I  talked 
with  Dr.  Ignasio  Chavez,  the  rector  of  the 
University  of  Mexico,  which  is  a  tremendous 
institution,  some  S6.000  or  66,000  regular 
students,  another  20,000  preparatory  stu- 
dents, a  magnificent  campus,  and  superb 
faoilities.  Dr.  Chavez  is  one  of  the  leading 
heart  specialists  of  the  world.  He  knows  of 
our  own  university,  and  our  own  great  heart 
hospital  and  medical  school.  He  had  many 
friends  here  on  this  campus.  The  profes- 
■ional  student  who  never  attends  a  class, 
but  who  can  always  be  found  in  the  leading 
ranks  of  the  student  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions, will  either  go  to  school  and  produce 
and  get  his  grades,  or  get  out.  What  a 
happy  day  that  will  be  in  Latin  America. 
Z  shall  simamarlze  by  saying  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  slow  but  steady  rollback  of 
Communist  Influence  among  the  students 
and  facility  of  members  of  Latin  America. 

Communist  efforts 
Now  this  iB  not  to  say  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  is  inactive  or  that  It  Is  not  work- 
ing In  Latin  America.  It  is,  particularly 
through  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba.  Venezuela  Is 
its  principal  target  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
The  Communists  are  working  particularly 
hard  in  the  rural  areas  throughout  all  of 
Latin  America,  where  poverty  is  the  deepest, 
where  illiteracy  and  Ignorance  are  the  most 
prevalent,  and  where  we  have  done  the  least. 
I  cannot  understand  what  is  wrong  with  us. 
We  have  not  been  an  industrialized  nation 
so  long;  have  we  forgotten  our  rural  back- 
groxuid?  Why  are  we  so  dedicated  to  build- 
ing steel  plants,  and  so  unwilling  to  do  a 
Job  in  agriculture,  where  we  excel?  We 
have  some  competition  in  steel,  but  we 
have  none  in  agriculture  any  place  in  the 
world.  Poverty  in  the  rural  areas:  this  is 
the  himtlng  ground  for  Mr.  Castro's  boys. 
While  Castro  himself  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  prestige  in  recent  months,  the  Commu- 
nists have  not  relaxed  their  drive  of  sub- 
version, propaganda  and  infiltration.  I  saw 
it  in  Venezuela.  I  wondered  why  a  man 
who  was  with  us  all  the  time  was  csurying 
a  briefcase   which    he   never  opened. 

I  found  later  that  he  was  carrying  a  sub- 
machinegun.  Our  Ambassador  is  carefully 
guarded.  It  is  a  unique  experience  to  wake 
up  and  find  gimmen  protecting  your  hotel 
room.  When  you  ask  that  it  not  be  done, 
you  are  told  that  it  is  necessary.  Terrorism, 
my  fellow  Americana,  is  the  order  of  the 
day  In  parts  of  Latin  America.  But  the  gov- 
ernments of  Latin  America  are  much  more 
aware  today  of  the  real  Communist  threat 
than  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  more  effective 
steps  are  being  taken  by  democratically 
elected  governments  to  curtail  Cuban  infil- 
tration. Embassies  have  been  closed  to  re- 
duce Cuban  propaganda  and  terrorism.  It 
is  now  well  recognized  that  the  threat  of 
communism  Is  not  its  economic  and  social 
doctrine.  The  problem  is  that  of  combating 
a  well-organized,  disciplined,  conspiratorial 
apparatiis  which  does  not  hesitate  at  open 
and  wholesale  assassination.  This  requires 
effective  policing,  it  requires  courageous 
leadership  and  the  loyalty  of  the  security 
forces.  This  conspiratorial  activity  must 
be  met  head  on. 

But  communism  can  finally  be  defeated 
only  by  producing  obvious,  constructive  re- 
sults through  democratic  processes — results 
that  are  so  obvio\u  that  they  need  no  inter- 
pretation and  no  publicity  to  be  understood. 
Yes,  results  like  new  schools,  broader  land 
ownership,  clean  water,  hospitals,  roads, 
factories,  and  Jobs.  These  are  the  building 
blocks  of  such  an  effort.  Commiiniam  is 
strong  In  certain  parts  of  Latin  America 
prlnclpaUy  because  freedom  and  all  that  it 


represents  Is  weak.  Communism  gains 
where  the  economy  falters,  and  where  leaders 
fall  to  lead.  Now  to  be  sure,  economic 
progress  mxist  be  planned  across  the  board. 
But  there  m\ist  be  more  than  Jiost  big  plans. 
We  need  dramatic  demonstrations  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  under  progressive  de- 
mocracy, and  particularly  where  a  dictator 
has  been  removed  and  a  free  democratic 
government  has  been  established.  For  ex- 
ample, there  Is  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
a  new  President.  President-elect  Bosch, 
elected  in  a  free  election.  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate,  within  but  a  few 
miles  of  Cuba,  what  a  progressive  democ- 
racy can  mean  for  the  people.  We  need  a 
showcase  of  democratic  achievement,  and 
then  we  need  to  actively  spread  the  good 
news.  We  can  have  people  come  and  see 
it,  as  well  as  shout  the  bad  news  of  Com- 
munist failures  in  Cuba.  In  other  words, 
I  submit  we  need  to  Join  the  flght  on  every 
front — political,  economic,  propaganda,  ed- 
ucational. Above  all,  we  need  to  produce 
some  demonstrations  within  the  environ- 
ment and  culture  of  Latin  America,  that  are 
dramatic  and  meaningful. 

Challenge  in  Venezuela 

Perhaps  such  a  demonstration  can  be  made 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Another  can 
be  made  In  Venezuela.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  Communists  have  made  Venezuela 
their  next  major  objective  in  Latin  America, 
and  I  call  upon  my  Government  and  the 
American  people  to  meet  this  CommunUt 
offensive  head  on  and  destroy  It.  The  gov- 
ernment of  President  Betancourt  In  Vene- 
zuela Is  a  progressive  government.  It  is  open 
and  friendly  to  the  United  States,  vigorously 
supports  us  in  all  International  councils. 

It  respects  private  property,  private  cap- 
ital and  Investment.  It  encourages  cap- 
ital investment.  And  at  the  same  time  It 
sponsors  the  broadest  social  reforms  and 
developments  few  Its  people.  It  has  strong 
trade  unions,  rural  cooperatives — all  the 
things  we  know  about  In  this  great  State  of 
Bflnnesota.  It  Is  a  government  that  Is  act- 
ing boldly,  after  years  of  oorrupt  govern- 
ment, in  the  fields  of  housing,  health  and 
education,  and  in  rural  development.  The 
Communists  are  determined  to  destroy  this 
government  because  they  luiow  that  if  con- 
stitutional democracy  can  succeed  In  Its 
program  of  social  and  economic  development, 
comm\inlsm  in  Latin  America  will  have  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  defeat.  The  stakes  are 
high  here.  The  Communists  know  it,  and 
they  are  out  to  win.  They  have  money  and 
zealous  people  ready  to  fight.  They  have 
unwitting,  yet  equally  zealous,  partners  In 
the  extreme  right  wing  who  fight  Betancourt 
as  viciously  as  the  Communists. 

The  question  Is,  do  we  In  the  United  States 
fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
battle?  Where  are  our  zealous  people?  Are 
we  really  using  our  strength  and  resources 
to  win?  Because  mark  it  down  now,  this  Is 
a  battle.  A  Communist  government  In  Ven- 
ezuela would  control  tremendous  resources. 
Venezuela  Is  potentially  rich  In  oil.  iron  ore, 
timber,  and  in  agricultural  production.  It 
was  bled  white  by  corruption  and  dictator- 
ship in  the  past,  but  there  is  great  natural 
wealth.  Venezuela  Is  a  land  of  contrasts. 
but  it  is  also  a  land  of  hope  and  opportunity 
for  freedom.  Venezuela  represents  a  bastion 
of  strength  In  the  Caribbean  for  Uie  democ- 
racies. Cuba  Is  the  Communist  spearhead. 
It  is  the  base  for  political  penetra- 
tion—Communist penetration  in  this  hemi- 
sphere— and  if  Venezuela  can  be  over- 
whelmed by  Communist  subversion  from 
Cuba,  the  Caribbean  could  become  a  Com- 
munist sea.  Every  Central  American  Repub- 
lic would  be  endangered.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  would  be  literally  destroyed.  The 
energies  of  the  people  and  the  resources  of 
the  entire  area  would  be  dls«lp>ated  In  ef- 
forts to  meet  subversion  or  attack  in  fear 
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and  In  political  chaos,  rather  than  in  hi.iM 
ing  a  progressive  and  equitable  soril^" 
Fear  and  uncertainty  could  paralyze  1^!S?' 
ship  of  all  the  Caribbean  should  Ven»il^' 
faU  to  the  Communists.  We  cannot  ^5S- 
to  lose  any  more  battles  in  Latin  Ani»i 
And  we  must  make  It  crystal  clear  o!f; 
we  do  not  intend  to  lose,  that  we  are  nT 
pared  to  put  all  of  our  resources  In  ♦k!" 
struggle,  if  need  be.  "^ 

We  should  make  It  clear  and  precise  ton 
that  those  who  are  friendly  partners  of  «?' 
United  States  and  fulfill  the  commltmeni! 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  comnSt! 
ments  of  Puenta  del  Ksta.  will  receive  om 
fullest  assistance  and  support.  Our  LatS 
American  neighbors  must  also  understand 
that  we  are  determined,  in  fact,  to  help  onlv 
those  nations  and  peoples  who  are  willing  to 
chart  a  course  of  progressive  social  and  eco^ 
nomic  change.  It  Is  one  thing  to  carry  on 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  govern 
ments  that  may  not  meet  the  standards  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  can  understand 
the  requirements,  the  needs  of  our  Govern 
ment  in  that  respect.  But  we  have  no  obi 
ligation — Indeed,  we  have  no  right— to  use 
American  taxpayers'  money  to  support  gov- 
ernments  financially  that  refuse  to  cooperate 
under  the  terms  of  the  Alliance. 

There  is  a  tendency  In  government  to  ad- 
Just  to  any  given  set  of  circumstances,  and 
In  recent  months  we  have  accommodated 
ourselves,  regrettably,  to  military  juntas 
which  violate  the  standards  of  the  Alliance 
and  suppress  democratic  Institutions  A  case 
In  point  Is  Peru.  I  submit  that  we  weaken 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  when  we  cooperate 
with  a  military  Junta  that  has  overthrown  a 
constitutional  government,  and  has  repudi- 
ated a  free  election.  I  say  this  as  a  friend  ol 
this  administration.  And  I  say  nothing 
here  that  I  have  not  said  in  the  highest 
councils  of  our  own  Government.  The  Pe- 
ruvian Junta  has  yet  to  make  the  political 
and  the  economic  reforms  required  by  the 
Alliance.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  will  be 
a  mockery  to  the  Peruvian  people  until 
political  freedom  and  free  elections  are  re- 
stored. 

Progress  in  Mexico 
Now  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  developments 
In  Peru  and  regrettably  In  the  Argentine  u 
the   program    of  our  sister   republic   to  the 
south  across  the  Rio  Grande.     In  Mexico  a 
proud  and  vigorous  leadership  has  been  for 
two   generations  carrying  through   its  own 
social   and   economic  revolution,  of   slgnlfl- 
cant  proportions.     Yet   this  revolution  has 
been  impeded,  has  been  slowed  down  by  mU- 
understandlngs  and  suspicion  and  distrust 
between  our  two  peoples.     It  was  shocking 
to  discover  how  little  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  really  knows  about  the  character  and 
achievements  of  the  modern  Mexican  people. 
And  It  was  equally  shocking  and  distressing 
to  learn  how  little  is  understood  in  Mexico, 
In   high   and   low  places,  about  the   growth 
and  the  change  In  American  Institutions  la 
the  20th  century.    Sometimes  It  seems  that 
we  in  the  United  States  have  been  living  In 
a  kind  of  a  dream  world,  and  bad  dreams, 
too.    In   which    the  only  Mexicans   we  have 
known  were  the  Ignorant  and  slovenly  vil- 
lains of  the  old  Hollywood  movie.    And  per- 
haps m  Mexico  they  have  been  living  with 
another   bad   dream   in   which   19th  century 
U.S.  robber  barons  flaunt  their  wealth  In  the 
faces  of  the  poor — as  they  are  plctxu-ed  in 
one   of   the    colorful,   propaganda -saturated 
Diego   Rivera  murals   in   Mexico  City.     We 
have  not  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  Intelligence  and  maturity  of  the  present 
Mexican   leadership,   and  I   fear   that   they 
In  timi  have  not  fully  imderstood  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the   19th   century  capitalist 
economy   of  the  United  States  has   evolved 
Into  the  pluralistic,  hiunanltarlan  and  pro- 
gressive society  of  the  1960*8 — that  we  have 
humanized  the  economy.    Nor  do  they  fully 
imderstand,  I  think,  the  role  which  private 
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investment  must  pJay  in  their  own  continued 

P'^SS^  we  in  the  United  States  may  not 
y^^L  realiaed  the  grave  problems  which  a 
pflatlvely  limited  axaount  of  arable  land 
JS««  upon  tke  Meiricans,  I  am  constrained 
t^  that  I  feel  the  Mexicans  have  not  fully 
I^unid  the  significance  of  our  highly  pro- 
!^!Xb  system  of  privately  owned  family 
S  backed  up  by  voluntary  asKXSlation. 
Sdl^peratlves.  There  Is  room  for  -ome 
more  intensive  and  broader  exchange  of  ideas 
^nft  the  agriculturalists  and  the  econo- 
^U  ot  ouTtwo  countries.     And  it  la  k) 

*™ISr£'Amance  for  Progress  U  being  ac- 
.-«t»d  in  Mexico  as  a  serious  statement  of 
Operative  intention  by  the  United  States. 
Tn^fact,  this  week  the  Mexican  Ubor  move- 
ment wUl  sponsor  a  3-day  conference  of  over 
?M)0  repreeenUtlves  of  organized  labor  in 
lierico  to  discuss,  to  better  understand,  and 
tT  implement  the  Alliance  for  Progreas.  I 
went  to  the  people,  not  Jxist  to  the  govern- 
m«nts  but  to  the  campesinoe— the  farmers— 
^U)  Uie  workers,  and  asked  them  to  try  to 
understand  a  Uttle  more  of  what  we  are  at- 
^ntlns  to  do.  to  study  it,  to  come  to  their 
J^CTclusions,  to  join  it.  Without  excep- 
Uon  there  was  a  favorable  response.  As  I 
«ad  to  them,  if  U  is  not  workUig  in  your 
Sialf .  then  make  It  do  »o.  because  It  U  for 
y^tnd  the  only  way  you  can  make  it  per- 
lor^  Is  to  understand  it  and  have  something 
tS  wy  about  it.  I  understand  that  after  this 
3  (lay  conference,  the  free  labor  movement  in 
Mexico  wIU  ^xjnsor  an  IntemaUonal  con- 
ference of  all  of  the  LaUn  America^  coun- 
tries  designed  to  Improve  and  strengthen  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Mexicans  are  accepting  this  Alliance 
as  a  serious  effort  and  they  recognize  In  the 
nroerams  we  are  supporting  in  their  country, 
and  the  personnel  we  are  sending  there  to 
work  with  them,  that  we  mean  business. 
There  ta  nothing  quite  so  conducive  to 
friendship  and  understanding,  to  overcom- 
Uig  Uiherlted  prejudices,  as  the  opportunity 
f^  two  peoples  and  two  naUons  to  work  to- 
gether for  their  common  good.  And  the  Al- 
Uance  for  Progress,  fortimately.  permlU  us 
an  ever  closer  interchange  of  Ideas  and  co- 
operative effort  with  thU  mature  and  grow- 
ing democracy  on  our  southern  borders. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  cannot  succeed 
unless  it  reeelves  the  cooperation  of  Mexico 
and  Venezuela,  in  this  area  called  the  Carib- 
bean. I  know  there  are  times  that  we  are 
clUgruntlod  with  Mexico.  Sometlmee  she 
does  not  do  everything  that  we  want  her  to 
do.  But  this  Is  a  proud  country,  with  pride 
in  Its  history — a  country  that  smarts  yet  over 
the  Mexican  War  and  other  U.8.  affronts  of 
the  past.  We  need  to  let  the  Mexicans  know 
that  we  are  not  proud  of  all  o\u-  past  actions. 
But,  above  all,  we  need  to  understand  that 
Mexico  represents  a  modem  pwlltlcal  democ- 
racy In  this  hemisphere  If  not  always  to  our 
fashion  and  design.  Without  Mexico's  help 
and  cooperation,  our  efforts  can  only  be 
partially  successful. 

Finally,  in  Mexico  as  in  Venezuela,  and 
thro\ighout  Latin  America,  the  niral  areas 
will  be  the  decisive  battlefield  of  democracy 
versus  totalitarianism.  The  war  wiU  be 
fought  out  on  the  plateaus,  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  back  country.  We  have  tended 
to  assume  it  would  be  fought  out  in  the 
cities.  But  the  main  battlefield  Is  In  the 
rural  areas.  The  announced  objective  of  the 
international  Communist  Party  apparatus — 
announced  in  1962  and  forgotten  by  prac- 
tically every  America,  is  to  win  the  struggle 
In  the  rural  areas  and  they've  been  hard  at 
work  In  these  areas.  In  the  capitals  of 
Latin  America,  exceUent  work  is  commencing 
In  housing,  in  education,  in  tax,  and  fiscal 
reforms.  But  out  in  the  country  the  cam- 
pesinoe — the  peasants,  the  country  people. 
the  farmers — are  often  being  neglected.  We 
must  put  a  higher  priority  on  rural  <levelop- 
ment  Ln  the  Alliance.    We  are  Jxist  now  be- 


ginning.   We  ha^e  too  many  pecple  that  do 
not  even  know  what  a  lann  looks  like  nan- 
ning  many  ot  these  profecta.    We  have  1M- 
CGcne  a  sophisticated,  industrialized,  ui1>an- 
tsed  society,   and  we  have  a  tfineult  tiase 
relating  our  experience  to  their  current  prob- 
lems.    Remember  that  over  half  of  the  Latin 
Americans  live  In  the  rural  areas.    Remember 
that  these  people  can  barely  acratch  out  an 
•zUtenoe.    In  the  United  States  of  America 
0  percent  of  the  people  feed  the  rest  of  u» — 
the  greatest  producUvity  of  agriculture  the 
world  has  ever  known.    In  Latin  America 
the   problem  of   adequate   food   is   a  major 
day-by-day  problem  for  millions  and  millions 
of  people.     But  we  are  having  trouble  finding 
people  that  know  how  to  teach  the  campe- 
sinos  the  kind  of  farming  that  they  need. 
We  are  too  mechanised,  too  modem.    We 
must  find  such  men  and  put  them  to  work 
In  raising  the  standard   of  living  of  those 
farm  families,  to  Increase  the  available  food 
supply,  and  to  help  build  private  democratic 
institutions,  which  can  become  the  under- 
pinning  of    a   bro€Wier.   more   representative 
democracy.     The  Alliance  must  see  to  it  that 
agricultural  credit  on  reaacaiable   terms   is 
provided,  instead  of  the  present  system  of 
30,  40,  and  80  percent  interest,  which  is  com- 
monplace, where  you  have  to  pay  back  In  8  to 
6  months.     Our  own  farmers  could  not  sur- 
Tlve  under  those  terms.    We  have  to  help- 
to  see  that  there  Ls  good  seed,  fatUlBer,  and 
necessary     machinery.     We     must     provide 
supervised    credit,    working  to   cooperation 
vrtth   them,   so  that  the  loans  are  made  *o 
encourage  profitable  farming.    I  mean  that 
we  must  encourage  the  proven  InntltutionB, 
of  purchasing  and  marketing  farm  coopera- 
tives   on    a    scale    that    we    have    not    yet 
achieved. 

form  cooperatives 

Up  until  2  years  ago  your  Government  did 
not  have  a  single  person  working  on  farm 
cooperatives  overseas.     I  dragged  this  fact 
out  of  a  witness  from  the  State  Department, 
and  I  asked.  "Why?"    The  answer  was  quite 
simple,   and  is  a  matter   ot  public  record. 
It  was  then  the  policy  of  our  Government 
not  to  encourage  the  development  of  farm 
cooperatives  In  the  United  States,  and  if  we 
encouraged  them  abroad  the  word  might  get 
back:  therefore,  our  people  had  orders  not  to 
encourage     their     development     abroad.      I 
strongly  believe  that  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate rural  development  in  Latin  America 
without    purchasing    and    production    and 
marketing   cooperatives.    Land   and   capital 
are  simply  too  fragmented  among  Uie  cam- 
peelnoe.     Eitlier  collectivism  or  cooperattoQ 
will  have  to  be  utilized  in  agriculture.    And 
only   within   the    last   18   monttks    have   we 
lavmched  any  effort  to  stimulate  cooperative 
activity  throughoirt  the  world.    But  now  we 
are  beginning. 

We  must  also  see  to  It  that  farm-to-market 
roads  are  constructed.  We  do  not  always 
have  to  buUd  four-lane  concrete  highways. 
What  we  need  are  plain,  gravel,  farm-to- 
HMu-ket  roads.  There  are  no  big  cars  to  drive 
on  them  ih  these  rural  areas.  We  need 
roads  for  carts  and  donkeys,  oxen,  horses, 
and  pickup  trucks.  The  farmers'  produce 
has  to  get  to  market. 

Our  Ambassador  to  Panama,  Joseph  Par- 
land,  for  example,  understood  this  clearly. 
He  knew  that  If  you  are  going  to  improve 
the  economy,  you  have  to  be  able  to  cut 
back  Into  the  forest  and  get  the  food  out 
and  down  where  they  could  buy  it.  Today, 
thanks  to  his  persistence,  the  Uttle  Indian 
farmer  In  the  mountains  of  Panama  is  sup- 
plying fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  the  Panama  Canal  T^xm.  He  has  a 
market.  They  whacked  the  road  out  of  the 
woods — a  plain  old  country  road,  the  kind  my 
granddaddy  used  to  work  on  when  he  worked 
out  his  taxes  In  South  EJakota,  with  one  of 
those  scoops  and  one  horse.  At  this  stags 
such  a  road  is  a  great  advance  for  the  cam- 
peslnos.     It   has   tripled   the   income— tbat 


one  road— of  every  farm  TegetabU  producer 
along  the  roa<Ji— at  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
thousand  doUaxm. 


Attack  on  tUiteract 
We  need  also  to  launch  a  massive  attack 
on  rural  iUitaracy  to  lAttn  Amartoa — ^not  only 
upon  the  illiteracy  at  being  unaUe  to  read 
or  wriU.  but  the  iUiteracy  of  balBg  unable 
to  unditrr^^^'^  the  machine.  We  naed  to  at- 
tack rural  UUtaracy.  We  do  not  need  to 
build  steel  mills  all  ovsr  ths  world.  If  the 
Russians  want  to  build  steel  mUla.  let  them 
build  them.  If  they  work,  the  local  political 
leaders  will  claim  that  they  buUt  them.  If 
they  do  not  wortc,  they  can  blame  the  Rus- 
sians. What  is  more,  most  of  these  countries 
cannot  pay  for  steel  miila,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  money  to  finance  a  steel  mill  for 
everyone.  We  do  have  the  capacity  to  trato 
people  to  be  teachers.  lUltsracy  U  now  so 
deep  and  pervasive  that  it  Is  extraordinarily 
dlUcult  even  to  sprectd  the  tecbAical  knowl- 
edge that  we  already  have  on  improved  agri- 
cxiltural  production. 

Until  we  break  the  back  of  this  hugs  pro^ 
lem  of  rural  poverty  and  backwardneas  to  the 
Latin   American   countries,  city  slums  will 
continue  to  fill  up  with  the  refugees  from 
that  poverty.    Why  did  400.000  psopls  corns 
from  the  moimtalns  of  Pcra  to  lAaaa,  to  Uve 
to  filth?     (I  saw  them;  1  w«a  tlMre.)     Be- 
cause it  is  wor«e  to  the  motmtatoSL    At  leact 
tfaey  thought  U  they  got  withto  si^t  of  the 
capitol.  somebody  would  have  to  take  care  of 
them.    Aikd  somebody  did.  beoausa  the  Oom- 
munlsts  were  down  there  to  ersaatae  them. 
Why  did  860,000  people  come  out  of  the 
mountains  to  Chile  and  Uve  in  the  alvms  of 
Santiago?    When  X  was  there  I  was  told  that 
It  might  be  dangerous  to  go  there.    It  was 
not  dangerous;    it  was   a  challenge  to  see 
theM  people,  to  get  toto  their  hovels  to  ex- 
tend them  the  hand  of  friendship,  to  let 
them  know  that  this  country  of  ofurs  cares 
about  tlMm.   UntU  you  can  »)reak  the  back  of 
rural  poverty  these  clUee  to  Latto  Amm-lca 
will  continue  to  be  toundated  with  human 
beings  who  are  sick,  illiterate,  unhappy,  and 
ultimately,  a  danger  to  the  poUtical  struc- 
ture.   Thrinighout  vast  areas  this  situation 

exists. 

Latin  America — Jtural 

Latin   America,   despite   a   socve   of   great 
cities,  rematos  to  great  part  rural.     It  re- 
mains essentially  Indian  to  ooontry.   Indeed, 
to  huge  blocks  of  rural  territory  the  char- 
acter of  the  life  is  closer  to  the  17th  century 
than  the  20th.    Throughout  vast  areas  there 
Is  no  credit  whatsoever,  no  roads,  no  elec- 
tricity,  no   machtoery,   no   sanitation,   and 
UtUe  or  no  water.    Men  working  with  the 
ox  and  a  wooden  plow  can  be  seen  to  fields 
20  OT  30  minutes  drive  out  of  the  many 
large     and     thoroughly     modem     capitals. 
Rural  poverty  is  everywhere.    Now  these  are 
the   people   whom   President  Rivera   of   El 
Salvador,  described  to  me  as  "the  fcw^otten 
ones" — famUies    that    science    and    govern- 
ment have  passed  by,  people  left  to  grlndtog 
toU,  often  to  hxinger,  constantly  to  danger 
of  death  from  a  score  of  diseases  that  mod- 
em  medicine    has   conquered   to  the  more 
advanced  nations.     These  are  the  families 
who  typically  lose  their  children  to  dysen- 
tery, to  cholera,  to  smallpox  and  pneumonia. 
These  are  the  people  who  can  be  truly  de- 
scribed as  enslaved  by  their  poverty.     The 
Allanza.  as  they  call  it,  can  be  and  should 
be    their    emanclijatlon    proclamation.      It 
should  be  their  charter  of  hope.     These  teem- 
ing millions  of  rural  people  must  be  brought 
to  understand  Its  full  meaning.    We  Bhall 
loee  their  support  if  we  permit  the  Allanza 
to  become  a  device  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  let  the  poor  be  poorer,  or  to  make  the 
cities  become  more  aflliient  ai«5  the  country- 
side   more    poverty    stricken.    The    Alianra 
must  be  a  program  to  which  ttoey,  ttoe  cam- 
pfflrtr-~.   recogniae   that  thsy   have   a  great 
stake,  and  can  see  the  hope  of  their  future. 
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We  of  the  United  States  can  and  shotild 
bring  a  m— age  which  Btiikee  home  to  these 
people,  by  telling  tbam  about  our  eoozujsnlc 
and  social  revolution.  Including  our  deter- 
mined attack  on  racial  diacrlintnaticm.  Let 
me  awure  you,  racial  bigotry  is  Intolerable 
In    these    areas.      The    United    States    of 

America  beara  a  handicap  that  Is  extra- 
ordinarily difficult,  so  long  aa  we  carry  the 
stain  of  racial  discrimination  and  prejudice. 
No  matter  how  much  money  we  loan,  no 
matter  how  much  technical  assistance  we 
give,  until  we  can  clear  up  our  own  house. 

and  treat  people  as  equaU  regardless  of  na- 
tional origin,  race,  color,  or  creed — \mtll  we 
can  do  that  we  are  dragging  along  a  mill- 
Stone  around  ofur  necks  in  our  foreign  policy. 

We  are  making  an  effort,  and  we  are  making 
progress.  We  need  to  tell  oiur  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  about  our  efforts  to  Improve 
ouraelves — about  our  continuing  attack  on 
racial  discrimination,  about  what  we  are 
doing  In  public  health  and  housing,  and 
about  our  historic  achievement  In  popular 
education.  In  the  development  of  free  trade 
unions,  our  voluntary  associations,  our  rural 
cooperatives.  What  I  am  really  saying  Is, 
let's  not  be  afraid  to  be  ourselves.  We  do 
not  need  to  boast;  we  jx«t  need  to  know 
what  we  are,  and  convey  It. 

*nie  country  people  of  Latin  America  do 
not  ask  for  much.  They  know  that  they 
cannot  be  catapulted  Into  the  atomic  age 
overnight.  But  they  will  be  ever  grateful, 
and  they  will  have  made  gigantic  progress! 
If  they  are  able  to  lift  themselves  with  our 
help,  from  the  17th  century,  to  the  level  of 
the  United  States  In  the  first  part  of  the 
20th  century.  They  are  living  much  as 
Columbus  and  the  conqulstadores  found 
them  In  vast  areas  of  Guatemala,  Honduras. 
Panama,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua.  If  we 
can  In  a  few  years  help  these  neighbors  of 
ours  to  reach  the  general  level  of  health 
diet,  and  education  that  our  mldwestern 
rxiral  families  were  able  to  achieve  60.  60.  76 
years  ago,  we  shall  have  carried  through  one 
of  the  historic  achievements  of  all  mankind. 
And  we  shall  have  done  the  maxlmxun  pos- 
sible to  Insure  the  eventual  triumph  of  con- 
stitutional government  throughout  Latin 
America.  Only  from  this  plateau  of  a  basi- 
cally healthy  and  progressive  economy,  com- 
plemented by  a  strong  free-trade  union 
movement,  can  the  superstructure  of  a  20th 
century  democratic  state  be  raised. 

Free  trade  unions 
The  encouraging  growth  and  development 
of  free  trade  unions  In  Latin  America  de- 
serves a  comment.    Much  remains  to  be  done 
to  strengthen  these  unions,  to  help  them  rid 
their  ranks  of  Communist  agents.    But  Im- 
portant progress  Is  being  made.    For  better 
than  20  years  the  Communists  had  free  run 
of  the  labor  xmions,  as  they  had  free  run  of 
the  campuses  of  the  Latin  American  uni- 
versities.    In  all   too  many  Instances  they 
have  had  free  run  of  the  pages  of  the  press, 
and  the  radio  airwaves.     I  have  seen  news- 
papers In  Latin  America  which  are  out  and 
out  Communist  newspapers  in  which  Amer- 
ican   Industry    continued    to    carry    ads— 
financing  them  in  the  name  of  profit — for  a 
long  time.     Only  In  the  last  2  or  3  years 
have  we  made  any  systematic  attempt  to 
help  the  friends  of  freedom  in  LaUn  America 
fight  back.     I  was  in  Ecuador  a   year   ago 
when  the  free  trade  unions  were  fighting 
for  their  very  life— when  most  of  the  op- 
position xmlons  were  Conununlst  dominated 
Do  you  know  that  not  a  single  newspaper 
m  Quito,  Ecuador — the  capital  city — would 
carry  the  report  of  the  free  trade  union  con- 
ference.    The  editors  you  see  all  of  whom 
were  capitalists— were  afraid  of  Commimlst 
reprisals  and  I  saw  our  Ambassador,  repre- 
senting the  richest  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  tied  up  in  such  bureaucratic  red- 
tape,  that  we  could  not  even  offer  them  the 
money  to  buy  an  ad  to  put  the  resolutions 
of  their  convention  of  free  trade  imlons  in 


the  press  so  that  the  people  oould  be  told. 

Our  Brltiah  friends  have  a  little  more 
flcodbiUty.  They  had  the  means  available 
for  their  Ambassador.  Ours  had  to  get  four 
clearances  from  Washington  before  anything 
could  be  done. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  things  are  chang- 
ing. Hundreds  of  Latin  American  workers 
have  been  trained  in  collective  bargaining. 
In  parliamentary  law.  In  union  organizing 
activity  by  American  trade  unionists.  The 
American  people  should  know  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  its  afllliated  unions  have  contrib- 
uted manpower,  much  money,  organizers, 
and  technicians  In  the  struggle  against  Com- 
munist infiltration  In  the  trade  union  move- 
ments in  Latin  America — yes,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Latin  America  free  trade  unions  are 
gaining  because  of  this,  but  they  need  more 
help,  and  frankly,  they  need  more  friendly 
attention  from  all  walks  of  American  life. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  greater  understanding 
on  the  fMtft  of  government  and  Industry  as  to 
the  importance  of  a  free  labor  sector  In  these 
developing  countries.  Of  course,  free  trade 
unions  are  more  difBcult  to  bargain  with 
than  Communist-dominated  imlons,  and 
therefore  sometimes  free  trade  unions  are 
not  given  the  help  that  they  ought  to  have. 
The  Communist-dominated  union  Is  a  po- 
litical Instrument,  sometimes  difficult,  some- 
times cooperative,  depending  on  what  the 
J>arty  line  Is.  I  would  only  admonish  our 
American  business  friends  to  remember  that 
in  the  long  run  you  are  better  off  to  bargain 
with  a  tough  free  trade  union,     j 

The  real  Latin  America 
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May  I  conclude  with  this  thought.     Most 
of  the  news  in  the  United  States  about  Latin 
America  la  the   news  of  violence,  disorder, 
deficits,  assassinations,  inflation,  and  revolu- 
tion.    This  is  what  we  print.     This  is  what 
we  read.    This  la  why  we  are  so  unbelievably 
ignorant  of  what  is  really  going  on,  and  why 
we  know  so  little  of  what  they  are  doing. 
But  we  need  to  know  the  Latin  American  of 
today,  not  the  character  out  of  the  fiction 
book  of  yesterday.     We  need  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  growing  middle  class  In  these 
countries.     We  need  to  know  of  their  pas- 
sionate  devotion   to   constitutional   govern- 
ment.    We  need  to  know  that  the  Indian  In 
the  back  country  Is  a  good  farmer  If  he  Is 
given  a  chance,  and  a  good  worker  In  the  fac- 
tories if  he  is  trained.    And  we  need  to  know 
that  great  cities  are  being  erected  and  tre- 
mendous industrial  development  Is  under- 
way.   Health  centers  are  being  built.    Whole 
new  universities   are  coming   up.     In   other 
words,  we   need  to  know  some   of  the  good 
news.    Why  not  occasionally  look  with  pride 
and  respectful  attention  to  the  achievements 
of  these  sister  republics?    I  had  many  a  man 
and  woman  In  Latin  American  countries  say 
to   me,    "Senator,    all    you    Norteamcrlcanos 
hear  about  us  Is  ovu-  weaknesses,  our  trouble. 
You  don't  ever  hear  what  we  are  trying  to 
do."     Now  maybe  It  Is  not  true,  but  this  Is 
what  they  think.    I  remember  when  I  was  In 
Ecuador  right  after  the  little  revolution  that 
took  place  there.     The  paper  In  Miami  said 
Arasmeena,   the  new  President  of   Ecuador, 
had  Communist  leanings.    I  read  in  the  press 
on  the  east  coast  only  a  few  days  ago  about 
the    election    in    the    Dominican    Republic 
"Leftist  Boech  elected."     Well,  now,  let  vis 
understand  this:  U  a  political  leader  U  not 
a  little  bit  left  of  center  In  Latin  America, 
he  cannot  be  elected.     And  "leftist"  to  us 
means  one  thing,  and  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans something  quite  different.    All  too  often 
we  brand  people  before  we  even  know  what 
they  are.    That  Is  a  good  way  to  drive  them 
to  the  radical  left — and  the  Communists. 

More  than  our  money,  these  peoples  in 
the  areas  of  Latin  America,  want  our  re- 
spect. They  want  oiu-  understanding.  They 
are  proud  and  sensitive  people.  They  are 
Idealistic.  Often  the  intangibles— the  non- 
economic,  the  friendly  smile,  or  the  appre- 
ciative  word — can  mean   more   than   a   big 


loan  In  winning   cooperation,    isn't  it  i« 
terestlng  that   neither  the  American  LLif* 

^»,^".*'**"°°^  ^*«"*  ^"  •^w  'ouaH 
Within  Its  means  to  send  one  single  ba««K.,, 
team  to  Latin  America,  where  baseSiT. 
king?  isn't  it  interesting  that  duToJ! 
Oovernment.  up  untU  recent  days  n«[^ 
sent  a  first-class  athletic  team  to"  Lati^ 
America?  These  people  want  the  b^ 
When  the  Russians  send  them,  they  smwi' 
the  best.  We  ought  to  do  the  same  and  «. 
ought  to  send  our  finest  students,  our  b^^t 

artists,   our   finest   teachers,     oive  them  to 
best  that  we  have,  because  we  are  alresd* 
100  years  late   In  the  struggle.     The  pe<»-! 
need  to  know  that  we.  the  people  ^hl 

United  States,  care  about  them  ana  their 
families,  respect  them  and  want  to  work 
side  by  side  with  them.  It  Is  In  the  peonle 
that  we  have  our  strength. 

Governments  come  and  go.  Our  contact 
more  directly  with  the  people  throush 
spiritual,  cultural,  business,  labor  agrlcal 
tural.  professional,  and  educational  orm- 
nlzatlons — and  I  underscOTe  educational— 
wUl  establish  a  continuing  friendship  and 
communication.  The  people  know  that  there 
Is  no  quick,  magic  answer  to  their  problem 
What  they  need  Is  hope— the  assurance  that 
things  will  be  better.  There  Is  really  noth- 
ing that  we  can  do  In  a  year  or  two  that  can 
raise  the  standard  of  living  In  Latin  America 
enough  to  give  them  what  they  really  de- 
serve, but  we  can  give  them  the  assurance 
that  the  United  States,  as  a  good  neighbor 
is  not  here  Just  for  today,  or  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  is  with  them  "for  the  duration  ' 
A  year  ago  I  heard  some  responsible  people 
say  that  the  only  reason  we  are  Interested 
In  Latin  America  is  because  we  are  wor- 
ried about  Castro. 

Continuing  challenge 
There  is  some  truth  in  that.  But  when 
Castro  is  gone  there  will  still  be  the  problems 
and  the  challenges  of  Latin  America  before 
us.  We  do  have,  as  free  men  and  women  a 
proper  concern  that  the  areas  of  freedom 
should  be  expanded  to  encompass  more  peo- 
ple. Our  other  concern  is  that  of  natural 
self-interest.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  communism 
should  take  over  vast  areas  of  Latin  America 
our  security  would  be  directly  threatened. 
Our  problems  would  be  more  difBcult.  We 
could  not  tolerate  such  a  mortal  threat  to 
the  existence  of  our  Nation.  We  have  there- 
fore an  enlightened  self-interest  in  seeking 
tc  establish  and  maintain  a  favorable  envl- 
ronment  In  which  our  Ideals  of  freedom— the 
conmion  ideals  of  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere— can  grow  and  flourish.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  our  renewed  in- 
terest in  Latin  America,  that  Interest  must 
not  be  permitted  to  wane.  It  must  be  acti- 
vated, encouraged,  and  sustained.  I  cannot 
believe  that  America's  International  efforts 
can  hope  to  be  very  successful  in  Africa  and 
Asia  If  we  fall  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The   American   revolution   continues  here 
and  elsewhere — in  South  America,  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  and  It  Is  the  good  news 
of  our  time.    We  have  revolted  against  foreign 
domination.     We  have  revolted  against  the 
exploitation  of  race  by  race,  and  man  by  man. 
We  have  revolted  against  the  exploitation  of 
the  poor  by  the  wealthy.     The  goals  which 
we  have  achieved  for  ourselves  In  these  revo- 
lutions we  now  seek  to  help  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can   friends    reach.     In    the     Alliance    for 
Progress  we  are  exporting  our  own  revolution. 
Like   all   of   our   successful   revolutions,   the 
revolution    against    the    old   order    In    Latin 
America  will  take  many  years  of  anguish  and 
pain   and  effort.     The  American  Negro  has 
not  been  fully  emancipated,  even  In  a  cen- 
tury, he  continues  to  be  the  victim  of  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice.     In  a  S-  or  a  10- 
year  period   the  old  order  in  Latin   America 
cannot    be    fully    replaced    by    functioning, 
liberal,  and  solvent   democracies.    But  the 
great  Initial  thrust — the  beginning- Is  being 
given  through  the  Allanza.  Just  as  the  first 
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grt^t  breakthrough  of  Lincoln  gave  the  inl- 
Sal  impetus  in  this  great  Nation  to  the  move- 
ment toward  true  equality  and  true  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

The  fires  have  been  lighted  In  Latin 
America,  and  no  one  is  going  to  put  them 
out  The  campeslnos  and  the  slum  dwellers 
of  Latin  America  form  a  force  that  Is  Irre- 
slstably  moving  toward  an  overthrow  of  the 
institutions  which  have  failed  them.  There 
Is  great  power  In  this  movement.  It  is  not 
Ironical  that  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  can  fall  at 
times  to  understand  the  power  of  the  plain 
people.  We  tend  to  think  too  much  In  terms 
ofthe  power  of  the  atom,  the  power  of  our 

nuclear  deterrent.  What  about  the  power  of 
our  pronouncement  of  freedom?  What  about 
the  power  of  free  people  working  together? 
We  are  powerful;  the  only  question  Is  wheth- 
er the  powerful  forces  of  democracy  In  North 
and  Latin  America  are  sufficiently  wise,  pru- 
dent. Intelligent,  and  determined  to  lead  in 
tbe  jjaths  of  constructive  change.  I  am  an 
optimist.  But  I  am.  I  trust,  a  careful  ob- 
server. The  Communists  are  working  hard 
to  capture  the  Latin  American  revolution, 
lust  as  they  captured  the  Cuban  revolution. 
But  we  have  aroused  ourselves.  We  have 
seen  In  the  struggles  of  the  forgotten  ones 
that  President  Rlvlra  spoke  of  a  reflection  of 
our  own  great  struggles  for  freedom,  and  at 
long  last  we  have  remembered  our  heritage. 
We  have  decided  that  our  revolution  will  re- 
main unfinished  Just  as  long  as  the  Western 
Hemisphere  remains  In  a  real  sense  half 
slave  and  half  free.  There  Is  no  turning 
back.  We  are  committed  in  a  partnership,  in 
an  alliance.  We  are  In  the  battle,  and  we 
are  In  to  stay.  I  believe  we  will  win — be- 
cause I  am  confident  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  succeed. 


THE  THREAT  FROM  CUBA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the 
Cuban  situation.  I  do  this,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  fuel  to  the  existing 
controversy  but  In  a  sincere  effort  to  put 
the  problem  in  its  proper  perspective.  At 
the  outset.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  speaking  today  only  as  an  individual 
U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  U.S.  citizen  who  is 
honestly  disturbed  and  worried  about  the 
present  situation. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  witnessed  a  continu- 
ing wave  of  debate  over  Cuba.  Most  of 
this  debate  has  concerned  itself  with  the 
question  of  whether  our  Soviet  adver- 
saries still  maintain  offensive  weaF>ons 
in  Cuba,  and  with  charges  and  counter- 
charges as  to  the  nature  and  number  of 
Soviet  forces  and  weapons  which  are  now 
based  in  the  captive  island.  While  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  minimize  the  imi>or- 
tance  of  these  issues,  I  cannot  escape  the 
question  of  whether  the  prominence 
which  has  been  given  to  them  has  tended 
to  obscure  and  bury  the  basic  problem 
which  Communist  domination  of  Cuba 
presents  to  us  and  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  short,  I  fear  that  our  concen- 
tration on  and  preoccupation  with  the 
more  spectacular  attraction  of  the  indi- 
vidual trees  is  preventing  the  American 
public  from  seeing  the  sinister  threat 
which  the  forest  itself  presents. 

The  undeniable  fact  of  the  situation, 
Mr.  President,  is  that,  regardless  of  the 
details  as  to  weaponry,  we  know  that  the 
Communists  are  exerting  every  effort  to 
increase  their  power  and  influence  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.    That  is  the  basic 


reason  why  they  are  in  Cuba.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  use  the 
base  which  they  have  established,  and 
now  control,  to  advance  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  the  alms  of  international 
communism.  We  can  be  sure  that  they 
intend  to  keep  a  Communist  government 
in  Cuba  and  to  insure  that  this  govern- 
ment wears  the  "Made  in  Moscow"  label 
and  remains  under  the  direct  control  of 

the  international  Communist  movement. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  that 

communism  is  an  implacable,  aggressive, 

resourceful,  powerful,  and  ruthless  foe. 

Never  in  their  history  have  the  Com- 
munists voluntarily  surrendered  any 
foothold  or  advantage  which  they  have 
once  gained.  They  will  not  do  so  in 
Cuba.  They  are  never  moved  by  human- 
itarian motives  or  appeals  to  morality. 
When  they  are  forced  to  take  one  step 
backward,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
simultaneously  preparing  to  take  two 
steps  forward — perhaps  on  a  seemingly 
unrelated  front.  They  have  lied  to  us 
before;  and  they  will  do  so  again,  when- 
ever it  serves  their  sinister  purposes. 

It  is  essential,  then,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists are  now  here  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  that  they  are  here  to 
stay — if  we  permit  them  to  do  so.  The 
success  which  they  will  achieve  in  ex- 
panding their  power  and  Influence  in 
Latin  America  will  depend  upon  two 
things:  first,  the  force  smd  weight  of 
their  effort;  second,  the  amount  of  oppo- 
sition which  they  meet.  If  they  mount 
just  a  small  effort,  and  meet  no  opposi- 
tion, the  results  will  be  just  as  inevitable 
as  if  they  mount  a  tremendous  effort 
and  meet  opposition  which,  while  strong, 
is  not  quite  enough  to  halt  them. 

What  Is  worrisome  and  troublesome 
to  me.  Mr.  President,  is  that  we  seem 
to  have  become  almost  entirely  preoccu- 
pied by  the  debate  as  to  whether  Moscow 
has  or  has  not  increased  or  decreased 
the  numbers  of  specific  types  of  forces 
and  weapons  in  Cuba  and  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  determine  the  exact 
number  and  types  of  these  forces  and 
weapons.  These  things  are  of  major 
importance,  certainly,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  they  may  make  very  little  differ- 
ence— except  perhaps  to  the  Soviets' 
own  timetable.  An  ordinary  man  with- 
out any  special  knowledge  whatsoever 
can  see  and  understand  that. 

It  is  entirely  understandable  that  the 
reports  and  charges  about  the  possible 
presence  of  Soviet  strategic  weai>ons  and 
other  forces  should  attract  the  greatest 
public  attention.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  these  things  are  but  the  out- 
ward and  tangible  manifestation  of  the 
more  basic  problem.  What  concerns 
me.  and.  I  think,  a  great  majority  of  my 
fellow  Americans,  is  whether  we.  the 
United  States  of  America,  intend  to  per- 
mit a  Communist  government  to  exist  in 
Cuba  or  other  Latin  American  countries. 
If  we  do,  then  we  should  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  these  countries 
will  be  used  as  bases  to  subvert  other 
Latin  American  nations  and  that,  sooner 
or  later  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
may  be  lost  to  us.  If  we  do  not,  then  it 
is  time  that  we  take  positive  action  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  have  the  nationed 


will  and  purpose  to  eradicate  all  Com- 
munist govermnents  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  am  uncertain  as  to  what  our  intentions 
are,  and  I  think  that  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican is  concerned  for  the  same  reason. 
Perhaps  this  concern  is  coupled  with  an 
uneasy  sense  of  national  guilt  and  shame 
that  we  have  allowed  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion to  develop  as  it  has. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  6,  1963. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration. Stood  before  this  Nation  in  de- 
fense of  the  Ekdministration's  position  on 
Cuba.  He  gave  one  of  his  typically  able 
and  capable  performances  and  I  was 
once  again  impressed  with  his  ability, 
knowledge,  and  tremendous  storehouse 
of  information. 

However,  at  the  same  time  I  was  some- 
what concerned  and  disturbed  by  the 
overall  tone  and  thrust  of  his  presenta- 
tion. I  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of 
dismay  that  Mr.  McNamara — the  civilian 
head  of  our  vast  military  organization — 
felt  compelled  to  devote  his  effort  al- 
most entirely  to  the  "ntunbers  game" — 
the  question  of  how  many  ajid  what  types 
of  forces  and  weapons  are  now  m  Cuba — 
and  this  in  almost  overwhelming  detail. 
The  roots  of  the  problem  were  almost 
entirely  ignored. 

We  must  face  the  hard  facts.  The 
Russians  may  or  may  not  have  missiles 
and  other  strategic  and  offensive  weap- 
ons in  Cuba.  They  may  or  may  not  have 
35,000  or  40.000  troops  there.  None  of  us 
can  be  certain  about  this.  However.  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  10, 
20,  or  100  missiles  in  Cuba,  or  40.  50,  or 
100  light  bombers,  or  17.000.  35,000,  or 
50,000  troops,  would  of  themselves  turn 
the  military  balance  against  us.  They 
have  infinitely  more  powerful  forces  In 
Europe — forces  which  include  intercon- 
tinental missiles  capable  of  spanning  the 
ocean  with  death,  destruction  and  dev- 
astation— and  we  do  not  quail  before 
them. 

No.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  existence 
of  such  forces  in  Cuba  would  of  them- 
selves tip  the  military  balance  against 
us.  If  they  would,  then  we  are  not  as 
powerful  and  strong  as  I  have  been 
told.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
realistic  and  recognize  the  immediate 
devastation  which  such  forces  could 
visit  upon  us. 

Thus,  while  the  facts  and  figures  with 
respect  to  the  military  buildup  in  Cuba 
are  undeniably  pertinent  and  important, 
I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  devoted  his  not  incon- 
siderable talents  to  one-half  of  the  prob- 
lem only.  Perhaps  this  was  not  of  his 
own  choosing.  It  does  no  good  to  issue 
statements  and  stress  facts  which,  while 
technically  correct,  contain  entirely  er- 
roneous implications  from  which  our 
people  might  very  well  conclude  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  a  Communist 
government  in  Cuba  or  that  there  has 
been  some  basic  change  in  Communist 
goals. 

With  respect  to  Cuba,  I  believe  that 
we  commit  a  serious  and  perhaps  fatal 
error  if  we  allow  our  attention  to  be 
monopolized  wholly  by  one  spectacular 
or  dramatic  act  such  as  the  introduction 
or  withdrawal  of  strategic  weapons.    If 
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we  are  hTPnotlzed  by  this,  and  by  overly 
metlcalom  attention  to  the  question  of 
wbettMT  or  not  the  military  "wnacg  to 
ua  la  loercaaed  or  decreaaed  fractionally 
by  the  pveoence  or  absence  of  certain 
types  or  quantitiea  of  military  forces, 
it  may  very  w^  be  tliat  we  will  fail  to 
tmee  up  to  the  basic  problem — the  fact 
that  Internationa]  communism  has  been 
established  and  is  being  malnttaned  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  American  people,  I  believe,  look 
for  a  very  simple  and  fundamental  thing 
with  respect  to  this  problem.  They  want 
to  be  assured  that  our  responsible  offi- 
cials reoognize  this  problem  and  also 
recosnlze  that  it  will  not  Just  disappear 
with  the  passage  of  time.  They  want  to 
be  convinced  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
our  Oovemment  to  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  wipe  out  all  Commimlst 
governments  In  this  hemisphere  and 
they  want  to  be  told  that  we  have  a 
poli^  and  a  plan  which  will  accomplish 
this,  even  though  risk  be  Involved. 

With  all  deferraice  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  American  people  be  brought 
a  message  which  will  convince  them  and 
all  the  world  that  our  Nation  is  virile, 
strong,  resolute,  vigorous,  determined 
and.  above  all.  unafraid.  They  want 
to  be  assured  that  the  United  States 
will  not  coimtenance  the  existence  of  a 
B4oacow  dominated  government  in  this 
hemisphere  regardless  of  liow  few  or 
how  many  weapons  and  troops  support 
It,  that  onr  opposition  to  this  evil  is 
based  on  Its  existence  and  not  merely 
upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  its 
external  manifestations.  They  want  to 
know  that  it  is  our  national  will  and 
purpose  to  destroy  all  such  governments 
and  that  we  have  a  firm  and  hard  plan 
and  policy  to  effectuate  this. 

When  and  if  all  this  is  done,  and  when 
and  if  the  vital  issue  is  met  squarely  and 
directly,  I  am  convinced  that  petty  and 
partisan  voices  will  be  stilled,  and  that 
the  patriotic  people  of  this  Nation  will 
again  unite  four  square  behind  the  Gov- 
ernment as  they  have  always  done  in 
our  times  of  national  crisis. 


It  is  up  to  us  who  now  occupy  office 
in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Oovemment,  and  all  who  have  of- 
ficial responsibilities,  earnestly  to  search 
for  an  answer  to  the  problem,  and  ear- 
nestly and  honestly  apply  ourselves  in 
our  respective  ways  and  in  keeping  with 
our  obligations  to  apply  policies  that 
will  meet  the  problem  and  bring  about  a 
remedy.  I  know  that  we  can  do  it.  I 
believe  that  we  shall  do  it.  I  also  believe 
that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
again  to  stress  that,  even  though  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee,  our  hearings  have 
not  progressed  very  far,  and  today  I 
speak  as  an  individual  Senator  and  one 
who  Is  concerned  with  our  great  Nation's 
welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


February  j^ 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY   18,  1963 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr 
Htjmphrjby  in  the  chair) .  If  there  is  no 
further  business,  piu-suant  to  the  previ- 
ous order  the  Senate  will  now  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  next  Mon- 
day. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  18  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  Mon- 
day, February  18,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.  i 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  14, 1963: 

In  the  Rzcttlak  Abmt 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provlBlons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUons  3084,  3073,  3306,  and  3307: 
To  be  major  generula 

BiaJ.  Gen.  George  Robinson  Mather 
018006,  Army  of  the  United  States  ( brigadier 
general.  U.8.  Army) . 


Lt.  C5en.  Alfred  Dodd  Starblrd.  oi««^ 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brljeMM«r  ZT* 
eral,  UJ3.  Army).  *«*'•*»»»•. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WllUam  Jonas  By,  018974  a^ 
of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  genetiu  t?L' 
Army).  '  *'«• 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  Keith  Johnson  oioi»i 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brtuadi*  ^' 
eral.  U.S.  Army) .  Hi«"«  sbq. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ben  Harrell.  019276,  Arm*  « 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general  n? 
Army) .  '    "*'• 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alden  Klngsland  Sibley  OlHwu 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( brlgadi-r  ■«:' 
eral.  U.S.  Army).  '^' 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alvln  Charles  Welling  oiasM 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  •«' 
eral.  U.S.  Army).  «='■  gen. 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  Warren  Gray  OIMm 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  ««' 
eral.  US.  Army).  ^      K^aier  gen- 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  HllUard  Polk  OlBOtt 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  »»' 
eral.  U.S.  Army).  'w  gen. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  Robert  Zierath 
019211,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlMdl«: 
general,  US.  Army).  ^      ''*"'' 

MaJ.      Gen.      William     Beehler     Bunker 

^nri.  uT'a?^;?  ^'^'^  ^**«  '''^^ 

MaJ.     Gen.     Berton     Everett     Splvy     j, 
019479,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brliia<U» 
general.  U.S.  Army) .  ""gaaier 

MaJ.    Gen.    Robert    George    MacDonneii 

MaJ.  Gen.  Austin  Wortham  Betts   0193TS 

^  uS  2Ly?^^  ^'^"^    ^^'^^^•-  «•- 
MaJ.     Gen.     William     Hutcheson     Oral, 
019526.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army).  * 

To  be  major  general,  Medical  Corps 
MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  WUllam  Doan.  O20057 
Army  of  the  United  States    (brigadier  gen- 
eral. Medical  Corps,  U.8.  Army). 

To    be    brigadier    general.    Judge    Advocate 
General's    Corps 
Col.    Harry    Jarvls    Engel,    039840.    Judge 

Advocate  General's  Corps.  UJ3.  Army. 
To  be  bHgadier  generals.  Medical  Corps 
Brig.      Gen.      Henry      Schuldt      MorDher 

0^338   Army  of  the  United  States  Sm. 

Medical  Corps,  US.  Army) . 

o,^fiA  ?*"•  ^°y**  Lawrence  Wergeland. 
019599  Army  of  the  United  States  (^S 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army). 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Salate  to  tbe  Fahire  Farners  of 
Amoica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KrwrXTCKT 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdatf,  February  14, 1963 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
once  again  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  pay  tribute,  on  the  eve  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Week,  to  this  fine 
organlzatloa  ^rfch  is  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  those  young  adults  who 
will  one  day  be  responsible  for  the  expan- 
sion and  prosperity  of  American  agricul- 
ture. In  no  other  single  industry  in 
our  great  country  are  there  more  people 
engaged,  and  because  it  does  employ 


more  than  one-third  of  America's  work- 
ing force,  its  effective  perpetuation  is 
basic  to  our  continued  economic  and 
social  stability. 

^^thout  a  prosperous  agricultural  in- 
dustry or  the  productivity  of  the  Amer- 
ican farm,  our  great  urban  areas,  our 
other  mighty  industries,  even  our  busi- 
ness and  professional  accomplishments 
our    educational    institutions,    and    our 
many  cultural  advantages  would  perish. 
Indeed,  our  entire  socioeconomic  struc- 
ture  would    be   altered.      Likewise,   the 
prosperity  of  the  farm  is  contingent  upon 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  working 
men  and  women,  and  the  solidarity  of 
the  industries  in  our  towns  and  cities,  for 
no  one  element  of  our  Nation  can  exist 
independently  of  the  others.    The  Future 
Farmers  of  America  is  an  organization 
worthy  of  our  keen  interest,  continued 
support,  and  deepest  respect  and  grati- 
tude, for  it  provides  a  proper  program  of 


vocational  education  in  agriculture  so 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
agricultural  industry. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  was 
organized  in  November  1928  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  ever 
mcreasing  number  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture student  organizations  all  over  the 
country.     On  August  30.  1950,  through 
enactment  of  Public  Law  740,  the  81st 
Congress  granted  to  the  organization  a 
public  charter.    Under  a  plan  of  cooper- 
ation between  various  State  boards  for 
vocational  education,  local  high  school 
departments   of  vocational   agriculture, 
and  the  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  there 
was  initiated  a  federally  aided  program 
of  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  farm  mechanics  for  youths  over  14 
years  of  age  enrolled  in  public  schools. 
This  organisation  is  an  intracurricular 
activity  for  young  men  studying  voca- 
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tional  agriculture  in  public  and  second- 
ary schools. 

Vocational  agriculture  students — the 
puture  Farmers — learn  the  rudiments  of 
successful  farm  production  together  with 
the  newer,  more  complex  and  efiQcient 
means  that  modem  science  has  devel- 
oped. To  this  end,  soil  conservation, 
marketing,  many  phases  of  farm  man- 
agement, the  selection,  care,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  modern  farm 
machinery  are  all  covered  either  in  the 
programs  of  instruction  or  dealt  with 
Uu-ough  the  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion itself.  Frequently,  the  boy  visits 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
model  farms  where  he  may  see  the  re- 
sults of  new  methods  and  gain  knowl- 
edge through  direct  observation  and  ex- 
perience. ,  .         . 

While  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
provides  the  technical  training  that  is 
so  necessary  to  successful  farming,  it 
also  instills  in  the  yoimg  person  the  ideal 
of  public  service.  It  teaches  coopera- 
tion with  fellow  students  for  individual 
and  community  betterment.  The  youth 
becomes  a  good  citizen  as  he  becomes  a 
good  farmer. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  Representative 
in  Congress  of  a  district  which  supports 
many  flourishing  chapters  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  As  I  travel  through 
the  rural  communities  of  my  district,  I 
see  the  many  benefits  this  organization 
is  affording  Kentucky's  new  generation 
of  Puture  Farmers.  To  these  young  men 
and  thousands  like  them  throughout  our 
country  belong  the  "heritage  of  the  past 
and  the  strength  of  the  future." 


Susan  B.  Anthony 


her  death,  never  to  realize  in  this  life 
that  her  work  had  not  been  in  vain. 

It  was  not  until  1920,  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  birth  and 
14  years  following  her  death,  that  the 
19th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  declared  in  effect,  thereby 
gaining  for  all  American  women  the 
right  to  cast  their  ballots  in  all  subse- 
quent elections. 

In  the  crypt  of  our  Capitol  Building  is 
a  statue  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  a  gift  from 
American  women.  The  19th  amend- 
ment is  popularly  known  as  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment.  Every  year 
brings  new  recognition  of  what  she  did 
to  elevate  the  position  of  the  women  in 
our  country. 

We  in  Rochester  recognize  that  the 
life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  women  throughout  Amer- 
ica and  that  her  work  has  borne  fruits 
in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  We  are 
glad  to  share  her  memory  with  all  the 
world. 

As  we  reflect  on  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
life  of  accompUshment,  let  us  pledge 
that  these  accomplishments  never  are 
rendered  ineffective.  The  right  to  vote 
in  free  elections  is  our  most  precious 
American  heritage.  Its  strength  hes  in 
every  citizen's  responsibihty  to  exercise 
this  right. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NIW    TOSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATrVES 

Thursday,  February  14, 1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Nation  celebrates  the  143d  armi- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  our  great- 
est women,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Since  her  birth  the  status  of  women  in 
American  life,  suid  especially  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country,  has  been  revo- 
lutionized. No  man  or  woman  in  the 
land  played  a  more  vital  role  in  bringing 
about  a  national  women's  movement 
than  did  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Those  of  us  from  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
where  Susan  B.  Anthony  spent  many  of 
her  active  years  and  where  her  onetime 
home  has  been  preserved  as  an  his- 
torical landmark,  are  particularly  proud 
of  her  and  her  accomplishments. 

She  chose  the  cause  of  woman  suf- 
frage, believed  in  it  and  fought  resolutely 
for  it.  Even  when  Susan  B.  Anthony 
was  beyond  the  age  of  80  she  continued 
her  campaign  across  the  land  to  bring 
women  the  right  to  vote.  She  held 
steadfastly  to  the  conviction  that  wom- 
an's enfranchisement  should  be  written 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    To  that  end  she  worked  until 


method  of  additioiial  witholdings,  per- 
mitting the  Giovemment  to  claim  their 
substantial  share  of  his  earnings  a  little 
sooner  than  they  might  otherwise. 

This  clearly  is  another  example  of 
misleading  advertising,  and  since  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
American  public  from  fraudulent  and 
misleading  advertising.  I  am  referring 
this  matter  to  that  agency  for  investiga- 
tion. 

To  me.  this  is  just  another  insidious 
device  of  the  welfare  state  planners  to 
lull  the  people  into  further  apathy  as  to 
the  true  cost  of  government.  I  hope 
such  false  advertising  can  be  kept  off 
the  television  screens  of  this  Nation. 


Income  Tax  Withholdings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14, 1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  the  caliber  of  a  so-called  pubUc 
service  armoimcement  being  distributed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
average  taxpayer  is  assumed  to  be  pretty 
stupid  and  unaware  of  the  heavy  tax 
burden  he  is  carrying  to  pay  for  his 
share  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  our 
Federal  spending  programs. 

This  announcement  is  similar  to  the 
animated  cartoon  used  in  a  c>opular 
toothpaste  TV  commercial  with  the  fa- 
miUar  Une,  "Look.  Ma.  no  cavities." 

In  our  federally  produced  commercial, 
the  narrator  is  shown  in  the  film  in- 
terviewing Joe  Doaks  who  tells  how  the 
boys  down  at  the  factory  have  been  sep- 
arated into  two  groups.  A  and  B,  for 
the  past  year.  Group  A  has  had  "in- 
creased withholdings"  all  year.  The 
scene  then  changes  to  Joe  Doaks'  home 
and  shows  him  coming  in  the  door  hold- 
ing up  his  form  1040A  card  exclaiming. 
"Look,  Ma.  no  taxes."  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  how  much  happier  every- 
one in  group  A  is  because  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  taxes  and  many  receive 
refunds,  whereas  group  B  individuals 
frequently  have  to  pay  taxes. 

The  implication  is  clear  that  Joe  Doaks 
and  his  fortunate  friends  in  group  A  are 
paying  no  Federal  income  tax.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Joe 
and  his  friends  in  group  A  have  paid 
more  each  week  through  the  painless 


Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14,  1963 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  radio  broadcast  this  week  I  asked  some 
questions  that  are  of  grave  concern  to 
the  residents  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Dis- 
trict and,  indeed,  to  all  Americans.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  raise  those 
questions  here  because  of  the  interest  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  this 
subject  and  with  the  hope  that  someone 
occupying  a  position  of  trust  in  the  White 
House,  or  someone  with  an  unclogged 
pipeline  to  the  White  House,  will  come 
through  with  the  answers. 

Text  of  the  broadcast  follows: 

Something  new  haa  been  added  to  the 
normally  heavy  mall  load  coming  Into  my 
Washington  office.  People  back  home  are 
not  only  stating  their  views,  they  are  asking 
questions.  The  subject  is  Cuba.  And 
they're  asking  questions  they  should  never 
have  had  to  ask.  for  Information  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  They're  confused,  and 
small  wonder.  So  are  the  Members  of  the 
Cong'-ess. 

There  are  two  general  areas  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  One  Is  of  the  extent  of  the 
continuing  Soviet  Communist  threat  in 
Cuba,  centered  around  what  has — or  what 
has  not — taken  place  In  Cuba  since  the 
President,  last  October  22.  announced  the 
quarantine  of  Cuba.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
documented  clarification  of  the  mlUtary 
and  missile  situation  in  Cuba  as  it  is  today. 
The  other  has  to  do  with  the  "deal"  to  ran- 
som the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  latter  category,  the  pay- 
ment of  blackmail  to  the  Cuban  Conununlst 
dictator,  Castro.  Citizens  In  the  First  Wis- 
consin District  have  written  me  for  informa- 
tion. A  su-vey  of  their  letters  Indicates  that 
they  want  to  know  whether  or  not  our  Gov- 
ernment is  Involved,  along  with  private 
firms  and  individuals,  In  this  ransom  deal, 
and  if  so.  to  what  extent? 

If  the  Government  is  involved,  it  should 
not  be  classified  information.  Why  isn't  the 
public  told  outright  all  the  facts? 

If  the  Government  is  not  involved,  what 
right  do  private  citizens  have  to  deal  with 
foreign  governments? 

What  Is  or  will  be  the  effect  of  this  action 
on  foreign  policy  and  foreign  relation*,  not 
alone  with  Cuba  but  with  other  nations? 
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Did  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  under- 
write the  ranaom  payment?  If  It  did,  by 
Ixow  mncti? 

Has  any  portion  of  the  payment  gone  to 
the  SoTlat  UUoa? 

What  cone n— lone.  If  any,  did  the  Internal 
Revenue  Servloe  autke  to  the  contributors? 

What  concewlone.  If  any,  did  the  Justice 
Department  make  in  connection  with  the 
ranaom  contributions? 

What  cohcessiona,  If  any,  did  other  Federal 
agencies  make  in  connection  with  the  ran- 
som contributions?  Sucb  as  the  Agriculture 
Departmmt;  the  State  Department:  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Is  it  true  that  the  drug  firms  involved  not 
only  obtained  tax  concessions  but  actually 
sold  their  products  at  wholesale? 

If  the  drug  firms  made  a  profit,  how  much? 

Did  the  first  payment  of  ransom  by  the 
United  States  in  Its  history  damage  U.S. 
prestige  in  other  countries? 

Did  not  the  United  States  admit  to  Com- 
munist Fidel  Castro's  continued  authority 
In  Cuba  by  pasrlng  a  ransom  to  him  Jiist  after 
he  had  helped  the  Kremlin  try  to  get  an 
atomic  "drop"  on  us? 

Did  not  payment  of  this  U.S.  ransom  fasten 
the  fetters  of  slavery  tighter  on  the  helpless 
Cuban  people? 

It's  reprehensible  that  citizens  of  this  free 
and  open  society  are  not  given — without  ask- 
ing for  it — all  the  information  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  an  appropriate 
committee  on  the  House  call  in  American 
officials  involved— Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  for  one — as  well  as  the  VS. 
firms  and  other  key  figures  so  that  the 
public  can  be  properly  Informed,  for, 
after  all,  what  we  are  doing  or  falling  to  do 
In  our  relationship  with  Cuba  affects  each 
and  every  one  of  us  personally. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  confronting  any 
people  is  secrecy  on  the  part  of  governments 
«^ere  nonclasdfled  matters  are  concerned. 
Secrecy  creates  suspicions,  which  do  much 
to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  people  in  even 
good  governments. 

This  particular  action— the  Cuban  ransom 
deal — Is  shrouded  In  a  heavy  mist  of  secrecy. 
Knowledge  Is  withheld  from  even  those  who 
are  elected  to  represent  the  people.  The 
pec^le  have  a  right  to  know  the  facts,  and 
I  call  on  the  proper  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  provide  them. 


"Horizoa":  Story  of  CaiifornU 
Agricolhire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CAZJTORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14. 1963 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  commend  to  the  general 
public,  service  clubs,  schools,  and  all 
other  interested  organizations  and  audi- 
ences, the  showing  of  the  motion  picture 
entitled  "Horizon." 

This  film  was  produced  by  the  Council 
of  California  Growers,  whose  organiza- 
tion was  foimded  by  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  bet- 
ter imderstandlng  between  fanning  and 
nonfarming  people. 

This  nonpartisan  28-minute  color  nim 
portrays  a  vivid  and  revealing  story  of 
California    agriculture    and    its    impor- 


tance,    particularly     in     the     national 
economy. 

It  is  noteworthy  of  the  growers  council 
that  they  have  taken  the  time  to  provide 
this  media  to  enlighten  new  generations 
of  our  citizens  with  factual  information 
about  California  agriculture,  and  help 
these  young  people  to  better  understand 
the  interdependence  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

Produced  as  a  public  service,  narrated 
by  Joel  McCrea,  and  praised  by  the  di- 
rector of  agriculture  and  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  "Horizon"  is 
considered  educational  and  leaves  the 
viewer  with  a  new  concept  of  the  role 
California  agriculture  plays  in  the  areas 
of  farming. 


February  ij^ 


The  Estet  Case:  A  Symptom  of  Deep  Ills 
in  GovernmcDt  Agricnltnre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14.  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PiNDLEY].  himself  a  newspaper 
publisher,  prepared  and  had  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  an 
analysis  of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  and 
the  underlying  meaning  of  this  matter 
read  in  the  context  of  Government  con- 
trol of  agriculture.  PAm.  Findley  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  putting  the  Estes 
case  into  perspective,  of  showing  how  our 
present  agricultural  programs  make  such 
abuses  inevitable.  More  important, 
however,  the  gentleman  has  suggested  a 
path  which  will  lead  American  agricul- 
ture out  of  the  morass  into  which  the 
proliferation  of  Government  programs 
and  controls  in  agriculture  has  forced  It. 
It  is  a  classic  example  of  how  unwise 
Federal  programs,  built  upon  false 
premises,  can  damage,  perhaps  fatally, 
a  basically  healthy  aspect  of  our  private 
economy.  I  am  placing  Congressman 
PiNDUEY's  article  in  the  Ricord  with  my 
sincerest  commendation  to  him  for 
bringing  the  facts  of  the  Bstes  case,  and 
the  weaknesses  of  our  farm  program, 
into  so  clear  a  focus: 

The  Real  Meaning  of  the  Bii.lie  Sol  Estes 
Case 

(Note.— Representative  Paol  Findley.  Re- 
publican,  of  lUlnols,  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  wa«  cred- 
ited with  devising  the  strategy  which  de- 
feated the  Kennedy  admlnlsuation'g  plan  to 
impose  tighter  controls  on  the  production  of 
feed  grains.  He  Is  publisher  of  two  Illinois 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Pike  County  Repub- 
lican of  Plttsfield  and  the  Independent  Press 
Of  Grlggsville.) 

(By  Hon.  Paul  Pindlet.  of  Illinois) 
The  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal  with  Its  dis- 
cloeures  of  bribery  of  Oovemment  officials 
and  the  caUous  exploitation  of  our  mis- 
managed farm  programs  goes  far  beyond  the 
plundering  by  one  man.  It  reaches  deep 
Into  the  very  vitals  of  the  Agrtcxilture 
Department's  colossal  bureaucracy  and  our 
misguided  attempts  to  fix  prices  and  control 


farmers.  For  now  out  of  the  comnlenw 
and  confusion,  the  charges  and  coubW 
charges,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  ot^^^ 
heard  In  teatlmony  by  at  least  14  couW 
State,  and  Federal  Investigating  gron^' 
emerges  this  alarming  truth :  ^^ 

The  sordid  case  of  BlUle  Sol  Estes  U  merid, 
the   boil   on   the   diseased   body   of   Govenl 
ment-controUed  agriculture. 

As  a  Congressman  from  one  of  Amerte*' 
large    corn-producing    areas,    I    say   urtw,! 
action   must    be    taken    by    Congress   itsS^ 
the  very  branch  whose  legislation  has  InvltM 
this  terrible  abuse  to  the  health  of  our  fann 
economy.  ^™ 

Even  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Pre- 
man,  once  he  had  retreated  from  his  earlv 
soft  pedaling  of  the  case,  grimly  told  Senatcr 
John  McClellan's  investigating  committee 
•'The  Billie  Sol  Estes  caae  Is  but  an  extalor 
symptom  of  an  underlying  sickness  of  the 
farm  program  in  this  country." 

The  germs  of  this  sickness  were  planted 
during  the  depression.  But  they  got  their 
present  grip  on  American  agriculture  in 
1948  when  Congress,  rather  than  let  the 
farmer  expand  his  opportunity  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, clung  to  the  outdated,  depression- 
born  system  of  unreallstlcaUy  high  price 
supports,  whereby  the  Government  tries  to 
guarantee  the  farmer  a  price  above  the  mar. 
ket  value.  Its  worthy  but  misguided  aim 
was  basically  to  insure  farmers  an  adequate 
income  and  to  protect  the  small  farmer. 

Instead,  It  has  done  Just  the  opposite 
And  like  a  spreading  cancer.  It  has  hurt  other 
sections  of  our  economy.  Look  at  the  facts 
Farm  per  capita  Income,  according  to  the 
Agriculture  Etepartment's  own  figures,  aver- 
ages only  $1,373  a  year,  while  nonfann  U 
$2,345.  The  most  recent  flgrures  of  the  Fed- 
eral census  show  that  in  9  years  a  stagger- 
ing 1,671,659  farms  have  had  to  fold  up 
Hardest  hit  were  those  of  less  than  200  acres 
Added  to  this  recwd  of  the  failure  of  Gov 
ernment  intervention  is  the  encouragement 
of  unsound  farming  practices.  Farmers  live 
by  the  Government  rulebook  rather  than 
their  own  commonsense.  Like  businessmen 
who  find  their  time  more  profitably  spent 
hunting  for  tax  loopholes  Instead  of  new 
btisiness.  many  farmers  find  It  more  profita- 
ble to  hunt  for  ways  to  beat  farm  programs 
rather  than  utilizing  their  land  and  agri- 
cultural know-how  to  the  fullest. 

Out  in  my  State  of  Illinois,  for  example 
farmers  for  several  years  planted  a  class  of 
wheat  that  was  so  ill  adapted  to  the  Illinois 
climate  it  was  fit  only  for  Government  stor- 
age, cheap  export  or  blending.  The  reason 
They  could  get  better  yields  per  acre,  and 
with  the  Government  guaranteeing  a  profit, 
this  was  more  Important  than  prroducing  the 
superior  classes  of  wheat  which  did  not  grow 
as  abundantly  In  Illinois. 

In  addition,  the  high  cost  of  surplus  stock- 
piles created  by  our  farm  programs  has 
drained  off  fantastic  sums  of  tax  money 
which  could  have  been  better  used  for  more 
Important  and  pressing  national  needs 
Each  year  the  American  taxpayer  (farmers 
are  taxpayers  too),  must  fork  up  nearly  11 
billion  in  storage  and  handling  costs  alone 
on  the  $7  billion  worth  of  commodities  in 
sKH-age.  These  yearly  storage  costs  are  close 
to  10  times  more  than  all  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  spent  on  cancer  research  last 
year. 

During  the  past  decade,  this  mess  in  agri- 
culture has  become  so  overwhelming  and 
persistent  that  the  public  was  becoming 
hopelessly  immune.  But  now  I  believe  the 
enormity  of  the  Billie  Sol  Estee  swindle  will 
alert  and  arouse  the  public.  It  proves,  as 
never  before,  the  colossal  disgrace  of  Wash- 
ington's attempts  to  manage  agriculture,  for 
Estes'  whole  shoddy  career  was  able  to  sky- 
rocket only  because  of  Federal  price  fixing 
and  controls. 

ilaxif  of  my  friends  and  constituents, 
confused  by  conflicting  interpretations  with 
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which  they  are  bombarded  almost  dally,  have 
Lked  me,  "What  la  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Siile  sol  Estes  caae?"  Is  It  merely  a  case  of 
oetty  corruption,  minor  bribery,  and  system 
beating  which  can  be  stopped  by  Ughter 
emitrols  as  the  Kennedy  administration 
SSms?  Or  Is  It  another  warning  that  Gov- 
OTiment  prtce  fixing  and  controls  are  noth- 
ing more  than  an  open  Invitation  to  corrup- 
tion which  will  Increase  as  the  controls  get 
Sahter?  I  beUeve  it  U  a  warning,  which  we 
na^t  heed  before  It  U  too  late.  And  to  un- 
derstand It,  we  must  examine  the  two  main 
fields  m  which  Estes  operated:  cotton  and 
grtdDB.  For  these  programs  have  been  In 
Sect  for  years  and  well  Illustrate  the 
stupidity  of  our  multlblUlon-dollar  farm 
nro«ram. 

The  cotton  situation:  Like  other  Govern- 
ment price  support  programs  which  imder- 
write  the  production  of  wheat,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  most  types  of  tobacco,  the  cotton  sup- 
Dort  program  guarantees  the  farmer  an 
artificially  fixed  prtce  for  his  crops.  During 
the  last  5  years,  these  subsidies  have  totaled 
over  $2,500  mlUlon — an  average  of  $600  mil- 
lion per  year.  This  looks  like  a  good  deal 
for  the  farmer,  but  Is  It?  In  accepting  Gov- 
ernment price  guarantees,  the  farmer  mtist 
also  accept  Government  control,  for  without 
acreage  controls  farmers  would  flock  to  plant 
all  their  land  in  guaranteed  crops.  Con- 
trols  in  the  form  of  allotments — are  as- 
signed to  individual  farmers  according  to 
formulas  based  on  the  amount  of  their  pre- 
control  production.  Moreover,  these  allot- 
ments belong  to  the  land;  they  generaUy 
may  never  be  sold  separately  and  they  may 
never  be  transferred,  with  one  major  excep- 
tion. A  1958  congressional  amendment  per- 
mits farmers  to  transfer  allotments  If  the 
Government  takes  their  land  for  such  public 
uses  as  parks,  highways,  military  bases,  or 
flood  control  projects. 

What  Estes  did:  He  noted  that  three  out 
of  every  four  farmers  displaced  by  Govern- 
ment land  acquisition  either  retire  or  go 
into  some  other  occupation,  and  they  never 
again  use  their  allotments.  The  Estes  plan 
was  simple :  sell  these  displaced  farmers  some 
of  his  own  land  In  Reeves  County,  Tex.  The 
farmer  then  would  transfer  his  cotton  allot- 
ment to  the  Estes  land  and  agree  that  If  he 
did  not  make  his  first  mortgage  payment, 
the  property  would  revert  to  Estes,  cotton 
allotment  and  all.  Then  the  allotment 
owner,  by  prearrangement,  defaulted  on  the 
sales  contract  and  the  land  and  its  allot- 
ment went  to  Estes.  For  his  trouble,  Estes 
paid  the  farmer  from  $50  to  $100,  which  he 
called  an  advance  payment  on  leasing  the 
land.  But  it  was  reaUy  a  boldfaced  pay- 
ment for  the  cotton  allotment. 

Estes  got  a  great  deal  for  his  money.  One 
of  the  byproducts  of  the  Government's  crop 
control  programs  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
land  value.  To  Illustrate:  In  west  Texas, 
irrigated  land  without  a  cotton  allotment 
is  worth  only  about  $50  an  acre.  But  if  the 
land  has  an  allotment,  its  value  Jumps  as 
high  as  $300  an  acre.  Estes,  then,  was 
making  a  big  net  profit — as  high  as  $250 — 
on  the  increased  value  of  each  acre. 

Significance:  The  Billie  Sol  manipulations 
show  that  even  in  the  oldest,  most  tightly 
controlled  farm  programs,  sharp  operators 
will  discover  loopholes  or  even  bribe  bureau- 
crats to  overlook  their  violations.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  Estes  case  broke,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  itself  discovered  that  at 
least  three  of  Its  employees  in  Texas  had 
been  authorizing  Illegal  transfer  of  rice 
allotments.  And  during  the  past  decade, 
the  Government's  General  Accounting  Office 
has  discovered  dozens  of  other  abuses,  rang- 
ing from  mlstise  of  the  soil  bank  to  Improper 
sales  of  surplus  cotton.  For  each  time  the 
Government  fixes  prices  and  clamps  tighter 
controls  on  production,  farmers  have  a 
harder  time  making  a  living,  and  more  and 
more  are  tempted  to  beat  the  system. 


The  grain  situation:  The  Government's 
price  support  programs  have  created  a 
tremendous  hoard  of  Government -owned  sur- 
plus commodities.  Last  July  1,  when  the 
Government  closed  its  books  for  fiscal  1962. 
there  were  more  than  1  billion  bushels  of 
surplus  wheat — a  2-year  domestic  supply — 
stashed  away  In  grain  elevators  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  Government  also 
had  stored  1.700  million  bushels  of  corn. 
6,100,000  bales  of  cotton,  341  million  pounds 
of  butter.  622  million  pounds  of  drted  milk, 
and  tons  of  such  other  commodities  as 
tobacco,  soybeans,  oats,  honey,  and  peanuts. 
Here's  how  price  support  programs  have 
created  this  monstrosity.  The  farmer  bor- 
rows from  the  Government  in  anticipation 
of  future  harvests.  But  the  loan  Is  made  at 
an  Inflated  support  price.  For  example,  last 
year  Uncle  Sam  made  loans  on  corn  at  the 
rate  of  $1.20  a  bushel.  But  If  the  farmer 
sold  his  corn  on  the  open  market,  he  would 
have  received  an  average  of  only  99  cents 
a  bushel.  The  Government,  however,  took 
the  grain  at  $1.20  a  bushel  as  full  paj-ment. 
And  not  only  did  the  Government  lose  part 
of  the  money  it  had  loaned,  it  ended  up  with 
multlmllUon-doUar  storage  costs.  For  most 
of  the  corn  was  kept  In  storage,  usually  In 
the  same  elevators  to  which  the  farmer  had 
shipped   It   at  hairvesttlme. 

What  Estes  did:  He  exploited  the  Federal 
practice  of  leaving  the  grain  where  the 
farmer  put  It  at  harvesttlme.  He  lured 
farmers  Into  using  his  elevators  by  offering 
them  free  storage  or  cutrate  fertilizer  prices 
while  awaiting  Government  takeover.  And 
so  confident  was  he  that  the  UjS.  Treasury 
would  make  up  his  losses  and  guarantee  him 
profits  in  storage  payments,  that  he  assigned 
the  earnings  from  his  elevators  to  his  credi- 
tors. 

So  correct  was  Elstes"  reasoning  that  the 
storage  business  would  pay  off  that  he  was 
able  to  expand  rapidly  his  storage  facilities. 
Within  3  years,  he  had  six  grain  elevators. 
Government  grain  In  them  had  Jumped  from 
2.3  to  64  million  bushels,  and  he  had  become 
the  ninth  lairgest  warehouseman  for  Gov- 
ernment grain  In  the  entire  United  States. 
During  that  3-year  period,  Government  pay- 
ments for  Estes'  grain  storage  totaled  $11 
million. 

Significance :  Surplus  storage  has  become  a 
big  business,  for  $1  billion  a  year  goes  to 
handle  and  store  the  surplus  stocks.  Com- 
petition for  these  storage  contracts  Is 
Increasing,  and  so  are  opportunities  for  privi- 
lege. Infiuence,  and  corruption,  for  Agricul- 
ture Department  regulations  provide  no  com- 
petitive basis  for  awarding  storage  contracts. 
Billie  Sol  Estes  operated  In  two  major  fields 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  complicated 
programs.  Other  programs  are  equally  con- 
tradictory and  open  to  abuse.  Part  of  the 
problem  Is  the  sheer  size  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  It  has  grown  to  such  unbe- 
lievable proportions  It  defies  the  imagination . 
And  herein  Is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental, 
overlooked  reason  why  Billie  Sol  got  as  far  as 
he  did. 

Just  look  at  our  tax-supported  Agriculture 
Department,  which  si>ends  over  $7  billion  a 
year.  From  a  nine-man  staff  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Patent  Office  Building  100  years 
ago.  It  has  burgeoned  Into  the  largest  non- 
defense  bvireaucracy  the  free  world  has  ever 
known.  From  Its  sprawling  headquarters 
near  the  Washington  Monument,  more  than 
12.000  employees  direct  the  work  of  another 
82,000  spread  out  In  more  than  10,000  State 
and  county  field  offices. 

This  setup  Is  ready  made  for  the  swindler 
or  shady  operator.  Henry  B.  Arthur,  profes- 
sor of  agriculture  and  business  at  the  Har- 
vard Business  School,  summed  it  up  power- 
fully when  he  asked  recently:  "Are  the 
temptations  to  exploit  the  system  so  numer- 
ous and  Ls  the  bureaucratic  underbrush  so 
dense  as  to  undermine  effective  enf  orcenaent? 


BlUle  Sol  Elstes  proved  the  answer  U  yes. 
For  here  are  some  of  the  most  flagrant  weak- 
nesses of  the  bureaucracy  whiOta  provide 
open  invitation  to  disastrous  mistakes  and 
wrongdoing: 

InablUty  to  watchdog  lU  own  personnel: 
Only  1  week  after  Secretary  Freeman  told 
the  McClellan  subcommittee  that  "no  official 
or  enaployee  now  In  the  enxploy  of  the  De- 
partment is  known  or  can  reasonably  be 
believed  to  have  Improperly  accepted  gifts 
or  other  favors  from  Estes,"  his  assurance 
was  exploded.  Two  Departjaaent  employees 
in  Oklahoma  admitted  they  had  Ulegally  ac- 
cepted $1,640.80  In  "finder's  fees"  lor  help- 
ing Estes  locate  cotton  allotments. 

Moreover,  the  Department's  administrative 
controls  over  lower  level  decisions  were  so 
ineffectual  that  Estes  was  able  to  get  his 
cotton  allotment  transfers  approved  even 
after  the  Agriculttire  Department  had  ruled 
at  least  three  times  that  such  transfers  were 
Ulegal.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  transfers 
were  approved  after  February  17,  1961,  when 
the  regulation  was  printed  In  the  Federal 
Register,  which  goes  to  all  Department  field 
offices. 

Bureaucratic  lethargy:  Two  weeks  before 
the  Estes  case  broke  Into  the  headlines,  a 
Department  official  called  the  Departments 
Internal  audit  division  to  check  on  whether 
Estes'  financial  condition  was  so  shaky  that 
his  grain  storage  bond  would  have  to  be 
raised.  The  audit  division  6  months  earlier 
had  been  assigned  to  investigate  Estes.  But 
the  Department  said  that  "an  investigation 
had  been  started  but  they  had  been  so 
snowed  under  that  they  hadn't  gotten  out 
a  report.  But  they  had  found  no  cause  for 
alarm."  Had  this  investigation  been  prop- 
erly and  swiftly  run,  it  might  have  turned 
up  the  Estes  scandal  months  before  it  finally 
broke.  Not  only  was  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment slow  In  probing  Estes'  financial 
condition.  It  also  failed  to  set  a  deadline  for 
a  final  check  on  the  disputed  cotton  deals. 
Mismanagement:  But  worst  of  aU  is  the 
fact  that  the  Department  was  so  badly  run 
that  Estes  was  appointed  on  December  22. 
1961.  to  the  influential  Cotton  Advisory 
Council,  despite  an  adverse  personnel  re- 
port and  only  a  few  hours  after  the  Depart- 
ment decided  to  cancel  his  cotton  allotment 
transfers  as  fraudxilent. 

Why  Is  all  this  so  serious?  Not  Just  be- 
cause one  man  or  a  dozen  men  took  advan- 
tage of  the  system.  It  is  Important  because 
the  system  itself  becomes  rulnerable  when 
a  bureaucracy  is  handed  the  power  to  ration 
what  was  once  a  basic  freedom:  the  right  to 
grow  food.  And  no  matter  how  many  re- 
forms the  bureaucracy  institutes  as  each  new 
crisis  arises,  it  will  still  be  Inherently 
vulnerable. 

The  solution:  The  Government  mtist  stop 
fixing  prices  and  controUlng  farmers.  If  we 
do  It  gradually  to  cushion  the  shock,  all 
American  agriculture  can  be  restored  to 
health,  and,  contrary  to  fears  of  control- 
happy  bureaucrats,  there  will  be  no  farm  de- 
pression. 

1.  Get  rid  of  our  present  surplus  grain 
stocks.  It  can  be  done  in  a  sensible,  orderly, 
and  direct  manner — so  the  patient  can  have 
a  happy  and  speedy  convalescence.  How? 
Sell  surplus  grain  back  to  the  farmer  at  an 
attractive  price — Just  low  enough  to  get  the 
desired  signup — ^In  exchange  for  the  farm- 
ers short-term  agreement  not  to  plant  any 
of  that  crop  that  year  and  to  Idle  the  land 
he  usually  planted  to  it.  This  would  keep 
market  supplies  In  balance  during  the  sell- 
back  period.  The  farmer  would  use  the 
Government  grain  he  bought  on  bis  own  farm 
or  sell  It — for  enough  profit  to  compensate 
for  Idling  his  land — on  the  open  market. 

This  plan  would  get  rid  of  our  entire  sur- 
plus feed  grain  stocks  within  3  years — 
4  years  for  some  classes  of  wheat — convert 
these  stocks  to  cash,  end  Government  storage 
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cocta,  and  return  agriculture  to  the  market- 
place cjBtem. 

a.  A^old  future  surpliu  buildup  by  keep- 
ing crop  loazia  Jxut  enough  below  the 
realistic  average  market  price  for  the  pre- 
ceding 8  yean  to  cushion  the  farmer  against 
severe  price  drops,  but  not  give  him  a  guar- 
anteed Ctovemment  market  in  normal  times. 

8.  Stop  mandatory  acreage  controls  and 
restore  to  all  Americans  the  basic  right  to 
plant  what  they  want  and  compete  for  mar- 
kets. 

Unwise  programs  to  fix  prices  and  control 
farmers  obscure  the  splendid  services  ren- 
dered for  years  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tun,  actlTlties  like  education,  conservation, 
marketing,  and  health  protection,  which 
benefit  all  Americans. 

They  also  obscure  the  truly  magnlflclent 
accomplishments  of  American  farmers.  The 
achievements  of  free  agriculture — and  for- 
tunately most  VJa.  farmers  are  stiU  un- 
fettered— are  the  envy  of  the  world.  One 
American  farmer  produces  enough  food  and 
fiber  tar  36  other  people  and  this  ratio  la 
steadily  rising.  In  Russia  and  Red  China — 
where  price  fixing  and  controls  are  univer- 
sal—one farmer  provides  for  only  three  others 
and  food  shortages  are  severe. 

Besides  hobbling  fast-buck  medicine  men 
like  Blllle  Sol  Estes,  free  agriculture  offers 
many  rewards.  A  program  of  returning 
farming  to  farmers  would  eventually  save  you 
and  other  taxpayers  about  $4  billion  a  year. 
It  would  assure  a  continued  supply  of  food 
for  the  housewife,  and  at  a  fair  price.  It 
woiUd  be  an  Incentive  to  farmers  to  become 
even  more  efficient,  to  develop  foreign  mar- 
kets that  pay  in  dollars,  and  to  help  provide 
abundance  in  a  world  of  want. 


editor,  J.  Earle  Bell.  In  addition,  he  has 
In  the  pressroom  a  group  of  efficient  and 
dedicated  people  who  know  how  to  put 
out  a  good  newspaper. 

The  people  of  Union  County  are  most 
fortunate  in  being  served  by  so  capable 
and  conscientious  a  group  as  that  com- 
prising the  staff  of  the  Union  County 
Advocate.  The  influence  which  this 
newspaper  has  wielded  in  the  past  77 
years  shall  not  cease,  but  shall  continue 
to  have  its  impact  upon  public  life  in 
Union  County  and  throughout  the  ad- 
joining sections  of  Kentucky. 

I  am  justifiably  proud  to  be  able  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  brief  tribute  to  this 
fine  paper,  its  publisher,  editor,  and  en- 
tire staff. 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14, 1963 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Union  County  Advocate,  of  Morganfleld, 
Ky.,  one  of  the  top  ranking  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  last 
week  entered  its  78th  year  of  publica- 
tion. This  long  period  of  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Union  County  represents  a 
great  deal  more  than  mere  factual  re- 
porting of  news,  but  is  proof  of  the  pa- 
per's worthiness  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  press. 

Mr.  Tyler  Munford,  publisher  of  the 
Union  County  Advocate,  is  an  outstand- 
ing newspaperman,  fully  cognizant  that 
the  weekly  newspaper  is  the  backbone  of 
the  American  press  and  accepting  that 
challenge  with  integrity,  Intelligence,  and 
enthusiasm.  He  believes  that  a  news- 
paper's basic  function  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  that  it  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community  it  serves, 
and  that  it  also  renders  service  by  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  the  citizens  in  broader 
national  Issues.  In  meeting  these  re- 
sponsibilities, Mr.  Munford's  paper  pro- 
vides facts  presented  without  bias,  so 
that  the  average  citizen  can  exercise  his 
privilege  of  forming  his  own  opinion. 

Tyler  Munford  Is  assisted  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly competent  staff,  headed  by  his 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14, 1963 
Mr.  COLLIER.     Mr.   Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  the  United  States  has 
been  perched  uncomfortably  upon  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma  of  its  shrinking 
gold  reserves.    Because  it  is  a  politically 
distasteful    matter    with    no    apparent 
solution  it  is  treated  as  an  ugly  stepchild 
in  the  Nation's  family  of  fiscal  problems. 
On  the  justified  premise  that  many 
folks  do  not  understand — and,  therefore, 
are  little  concerned  with  the  seriousness 
of  our  imbalance  of  payments,   it   has 
been  vaguely  discussed  in  most  of  this 
administration's  messages  on  economic 
policy.    Neither  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dillon  nor  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  would  agree  in  my  interrogation 
of   them  before   the   House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  there  is  any  direct 
correlation     at     present     between     our 
domestic  budget  deficits  and  our  gold 
reserve  woes.    It  seems  to  me  that  every- 
one is  just  too  anxious  to  oversimplify 
the  ultimate  solution  to  a  problem  which 
has  been  getting  progressively  worse  dur- 
ing the  past  16  years.    In  his  tax  re- 
vision message,  the  President  did  say 
that  the  series  of  chain  reactions  which 
would  be  resultant  in  our  economy  with 
the  adoption  of  our  structural  and  rate 
changes  would  improve  our  balance  and 
payments.     This  is,  in  my  considered 
opinion,  wishful  thinking  which  has  no 
basis  of  fact  from  our  past  experience. 
In  fact,  recent  history  would  indicate 
that  the  effect  of  a  bloated  budget  com- 
bined with  shrinking  revenues  would  ac- 
celerate rather  than  slow  up  the  U.S. 
flow  of  gold. 

Today  U.S.  gold  reserves  have  tail- 
spinned  to  a  figure  of  $15.9  billion.  The 
statutory  requirement  that  we  maintain 
$11.6  billion  to  support  our  domestic  re- 
quirements at  home  leaves  us  faced  with 
the  stark  reality  that  we  actually  have 
in  reserve  beyond  this  requirement  less 
than  $41/2  billion  in  gold  reserves  against 
which  there  are  outstanding  foreign 
obligations   of   more    than   $22    billion. 


Economic  and  fiscal  theorists  notwifi. 
standing,  the  U.S.  balance  of  ^" 
ments  will  continue  to  shrink  as  W 
as  large  budget  deficits  continue  it  1 
an  established  fact  that  the  confldenA- 
or  lack  of  confidence  of  foreign  investnr, 
is  directly  influenced  by  this  NatiM,-. 
domestic  fiscal  conduct.  We  can  talit 
about  the  gross  national  product  SS 
rate  of  economic  growth— those  term^ 
which  the  economists  are  tossing  abont 
so  fashionably  these  days— but  the  f^rJ 
remains  that  U.S.  gold  reserves  havp 
continued  to  flow  abroad  to  the  tune  nf 
more  than  $10  billion  since  1946  durine 
which  time  we  have  poured  a'pproxi 
mately  $130  billion  into  foreign  aid 

As  some  of  us  predicted  a  vear'  a<rn 
when  there  was  loud  clamor  for  a  revi 
sion  of  our  trade  and  tariff  policies  we 
now  find  ourselves  pretty  much  in 'the 
same  position  as  Great  Britain  The 
most  ardent  proponents  of  the  so-called 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  were  very 
critical  of  the  position  taken  by  me  and 
other  less  gullible  Members  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  program  and  the 
glowing  harvest  predicted.  Instead 
though  we  predicated  the  need  for  this 
bill  for  the  entrance  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Common  Market,  we  find  that  we 
were  simply  getting  all  dressed  up  to  go 
to  a  party  to  which  we  had  not  been  in- 
vited—and President  de  Gaulle  made  it 
quite  clear  recently  that  there  would  be 
no  engraved  invitations  issued,  either 
Thus,  those  who  predicted  that  the  trade 
expansion  bill  would  be  the  economic 
cure-all  and  the  one  thing  that  would 
improve  our  critical  gold  reserve  situa- 
tion, must  now  face  the  stark  reality  that 
it  is  not  always  good  judgment  to  theo- 
rize or  indulge  in  economic  wishful 
thinking  when  experience  and  reality 
provide  the  best  basis  for  conclusion. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  associ- 
ated with  the  Common  Market,  we  find 
the  same  folks  theorizing  that  a  tax  cut, 
accompanied  by  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures, will  ultimately  improve  our 
imbalance  of  payments.  Let  the  record 
show  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  do 
not  share  the  optimism  of  this  theory, 
for  1,  2,  and  3  years  from  now  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  the  need  for  dealing 
with  the  gold  reserve  problem  in  a  sound 
fiscal  and  economical  manner. 


Abraham  Lincoln — Tadeusz  Kotciuszko 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12  we  observe  the  birthdays  of 
two  great  men  who  have  played  impor- 
tant roles  in  the  history  of  our  Nation- 
Abraham  Lincoln,  our  16th  President, 
and  Gen.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  a  famous 
adopted  son  of  our  country  and  a  hero  of 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

These  two  great  men,  living  in  different 
periods,  with  different  backgroimds, 
shared  the  same  respect  for  the  dignity 
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of  m«n  and  abiding  love  for  our  Nation. 
Bach  In  his  own  way  helped  to  make  the 
United  States  what  It  Is  today. 

General  Kosciuszko  was  an  outstand- 
ing military  leader,  and  his  gallant  par- 
tidpation  in  our  Revolutionary  War  Is 
Jmoressive  because  of  the  fact  that  in 
assisting  our  Nation's  struggle  for  inde- 
nendence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  come  to 
Sur  shores  and  fight  for  the  principles  In 
which  he  believed.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

President  Lincoln's  courageous  stand 
for  freedom  and  union  Is  forever  in- 
scribed in  the  armals  of  our  national  his- 
tory He  led  ovur  Nation  through  a 
critical  and  tragic  period,  preserving  the 
Union  and  opening  the  doors  to  a  great 
future  for  the  United  States. 

Today  we  are  involved  in  a  great  and 
terrible  conflict— the  conflict  between  the 
free  world  and  communism.  As  we  re- 
call the  achievements  of  these  two  men, 
we  must  reaflBrm  our  determination  to 
strive  for  freedom  and  Justice  for  all. 
Let  us  express  hope  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  the  people  of  Poland  will  re- 
gain their  full  Independence.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  take  a  firm  stand  and 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  In  order  that  we 
may  preserve  our  heritage  and.  inspired 
by  the  example  of  Lincoln  and  Kosciusz- 
ko, we  pray  that,  with  God's  help,  we 
may  have  the  strength  today  and  In  the 
days  to  come  to  live  up  to  that  responsi- 
bility. ^__^^^^^ 

Dual  Disb-ibotion :  A  Growing  Threat  to 
SmaD  Bosinets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF   CAtlFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14. 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  the  American  economy  Is 
the  Increasing  Incidence  of  dual  distri- 
bution— ^manufacturers  acting  both  as 
supplier  and  competitor  to  Independent 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  secondary 
manufacturers. 

The  usual  designation  for  this  practice 
is  "dual  distribution."  However,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
this  innocuous  sounding  phrase.  Ac- 
tually, this  is  vertical  Integration— ver- 
tical integration  which  enables  large 
firms  by  virtue  of  their  size  and  position 
to  take  business  from  small  businesses 
throughout  the  Nation. 

All  levels  of  our  economy  are  affected 
by  this  practice. 

Retailers  find  themselves  competing 
with  factory  outlets  carrying  the  same 
products  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  ac- 
quisition for  the  independent  retailer. 
The  independent  merchant  has  only  his 
own  operation  from  which  he  may  make 
a  profit.  The  manufacturer  turned  re- 
tailer, however,  has  several  levels  at 
which  a  profit  can  be  produced. 

Wholesalers  who  have  spent  a  lifetime 
building    up    trade    acceptance    for    a 


manufacturer's  product  find  their  sup- 
plier selling  the  same  product  at  a  lower 
price  to  the  clientele  laboriously  built  up 
over  a  period  of  years  by  the  independent 
wholesaler. 

Manufacturers  and  fabricators  are 
encountering  this  same  problem.  The 
firm  supplying  the  raw  product  or  com- 
ponent parts  used  by  the  independent  In 
manufacturing  or  fabricating  all  too 
often  appears  as  a  direct  rival — market- 
ing a  similar  or  identical  product. 

This  is  a  particularly  vexing  problem, 
because  it  is  extremely  diCBcult  to  elimi- 
nate these  objectionable  practices  with- 
out doing  violence  to  our  traditional  eco- 
nomic freedoms.  It  is  a  problem  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Distribution  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  Is 
planning  to  study  once  the  subcommit- 
tee Is  fully  reconstituted. 

During  the  87th  Congress,  two  bills 
dealing  with  this  diflBcult  subject  were 
Introduced  by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
I  am  informed  that  they  will  be  reintro- 
duced during  the  current  session  of  the 
88th  Congrress. 

I  share  with  Senator  Long  the  convic- 
tion that  this  problem  must  be  dealt 
with.  I  also  share  with  the  Senator  his 
position  of  not  being  wedded  to  any  spe- 
cific proposals. 

I  have  recently  introduced  two  bills 
Identical  to  those  introduced  by  Senator 
Long  during  the  87th  Congress. 

The  first  is  H  Jl.  3562.  This  bill  appUes 
the  principles  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  In  requiring  that  the  vertical  Integra- 
tor treat  all  his  customers  In  the  same 
manner  as  his  own  captive  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

The  second  bill.  HJl.  3559,  recognizes 
the  extreme  diflaculty.  In  many  Instances, 
of  attempting  to  force  the  various  units 
of  an  Integrated  operation  to  deal  with 
each  other  at  arm's  length.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  require  that  companies 
engaged  in  dual  distribution  make  pub- 
lic operating  data  on  each  product  and 
each  establishment  that  Is  involved  In 
the  dual  distribution  process. 

Ilils  reporting  requirement  will  allow 
Independent  competitors,  consvuners, 
and  Government  antitrust  agencies  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  product 
or  establishment  Is  actually  being  oper- 
ated for  legitimate  profltmaklng  purpose 
or  merely  as  a  device  to  establish  a 
monopoly. 

Our  tax  laws  also  refiect  the  Inequita- 
ble aspects  of  dual  distribution.    For  ex- 
ample, under  the  present  law,  independ- 
ent tire  dealers  must  pay  the  excise  tax 
on  tires  and  tubes  at  the  time  they  ac- 
quire them.    In  the  case  of  the  average 
dealer,  this  ties  up  large   amounts  of 
capital,  often  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.   Retail  outlets  owned  by  tire  and 
tube  manufacturers,   however,   are  not 
subject  to   this  requirement.     The   ex- 
cise tax  on  their  stock  becomes  due  only 
at  the  time  of  sale.    This  Is  clearly  In- 
equitable.   I  have  Introduced  H.R.  3563 
to  remedy  this  situation.   It  would  make 
the  tax  payable  upon  delivery  to  a  retail 
outlet  owned  by  the  tire  or  tube  manu- 
facturer In  the  same  manner  as  Is  pres- 
ently required  upon  sales  to  independent 
retailers. 


Likewise,  in  the  case  of  automobile 
parts  and  accessories,  independent 
wholesalers  are  required  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  upon  their  entire  atock 
at  the  time  of  acquisition.  Integrated 
wholesale  outlets  need  not  pay  the  tax 
until  a  sale  is  made. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  3564  to  extend 
the  same  privilege  to  Independent  dis- 
tributors as  Is  presently  enjoyed  by  in- 
tegrated distributors.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  the  excise  tax  on  their  stock 
would  also  be  due  only  upon  actual  sale. 
Appropriate  measures  for  the  posting  of 
bonds  giving  full  Insurance  of  payment 
of  the  tax  Is  Included  In  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. 


The  UbcoIb  Legacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14. 1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lin- 
coln Week  commemoration  provides  a 
pause  in  the  pace  of  legislative  activi- 
ties. It  is  a  time  when  many  Members 
return  to  their  respective  districts,  sound 
out  local  sentiments,  and  assess  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  party  or- 
ganizational machinery. 

Elspeclally  noteworthy  during  this 
Lincoln  Day  recess  have  been  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  to  the 
the  State  of  California,  Alph< 
Congressman  Bell's  Lincoln 
"The  Lincoln  Legacy,"  comes 
grip  with  the  serious  problems  f  1 
RepubUcan  Party  not  only  In  Ci 
but  In  many  sections  of  the 
States.  Congressman  Bell's 
signal  the  need  for  a  minority  . 
heed  common  organizational  shoi 
ings.  His  speech  sets  out  In  the  frank- 
est manner  the  present  status  and  the 
future  prospects  of  California's  Repub- 
lican Party  with  particular  nnphasls  on 
needed  organizational  reforms. 

Without  a  strong  organizational 
framework,  party  responsibility  fac- 
tlonalizes.  deteriorates,  and  withers. 
Without  strong  organizational  machinery 
through  which  poUtical  parties  may 
channel  their  expression,  the  viability 
of  a  successful  two-party  system  can  be 
seriously  Jeopardized. 

I  commend  Congressman  Bell's  ad- 
dress to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues : 

The  Lincoln   Lecact 

My  friends  and  leUow  Republicans,  for 
the  Nation  and  for  the  Republican  Party 
annual  ceremonies  honoring  Abrabam  Lin- 
coln provide  valuable  opportunities  for  re- 
flection. 

In  1963.  recollection  of  tbe  tragic  «UvtelonB 
and  discords  which  Lincoln  sunno\mted  can 
be  especially  meaningful  to  RepubUcans.  In 
tbe  adversity  of  Abraham  Lincoln  there  Is  a 
lesaon  for  us.  In  the  triumph  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  there  Is  inspiration  for  ub. 

Wltb  tbls  lesson  and  tbls  Inspiration  In 
mind  I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  about 
Republican  victory  in  California.  I  know 
that  optimism  about  victory  must  make  me 
a  suspicious  figure  in  certain  circles  at  this 
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time.  Some  people  are  likely  to  say  that  in 
my  talk  of  return  to  past  glory  I  have  be- 
come the  kind  ot  reactionary  Republican  that 
is  supposed  to  give  our  party  a  bad  name. 
Others  may  examine  such  a  radical  outlook 
and  aay  I  am  ZK>t  really  a  Republican  at  all: 
I  am  a  Democrat. 

Nevertheless,  as  an  advocate  of  optimism, 
I  am  hopefxU  that  you  will  be  tolerant  in 
hearing  what  I  fear  is  currently  a  minority 
point  of  view  In  oiu-  party.  We  far-out  types, 
we  extremists,  have  a  right  to  be  represented. 
We  must  not  be  eliminated  from  the  organi- 
zation. In  the  year  1963  there  must  be  a 
place  in  Republican  ranks  for  men  and 
women  willing  to  declare  that  we  are  still 
capable  of  working  together  to  win  In  1964. 
So  it  is  to  the  quality  of  optimism  and  to 
the  proposition  of  victory  that  I  address  my- 
self in  the  moments  that  I  have  before  you. 
To  do  this  with  any  degree  of  validity  I  must 
begin  by  subjecting  you  to  a  very  unpleasant 
review  of  our  present  situation. 

What  I  have  to  say  will  be  painful  and  this 
la  unfortunate  because  the  reserve  of  mor- 
phine available  to  Republicans  in  this  State 
has  been  sharply  depleted  in  recent  years 
This  Lincoln  Week  finds  vm  not  only  the 
minority  party  In  California  but  the  bearers 
of  biirdena  far  greater  than  minority  status 
ordinarily  Implies: 

We  are  confronted  with  the  hardship  which 
always  plagues  the  less  glamorous  minority 
party  in  financing  continuing  Internal  op- 
erations and  candidates. 

Because  success  breeds  success  and  failure 
tends  to  breed  failure,  we  find  difficulty  In 
recruiting  new  precinct  workers  and  club 
members  and  campaign  volunteers. 

Lacking  the  discipline  that  normally  comes 
from  dominating  elected  figures,  we  are  al- 
most helpless  in  avoiding  rolling,  public 
manifestations  of  factionalism  and  disunity. 
Manifestations  of  disunity  and  division  in- 
evitably take  the  form  of  public  attacks  on 
party  leaders  and  so  we  face  the  problem 
of  seeming  and  holding  vigorous,  competent 
leadership. 

Public  bickering.  Inadequate  financing, 
and  a  recent  reputation  for  losing  elections 
makes  It  harder  for  us  to  attract  strong  can- 
didates who  generate  public  enthusiasm. 

FinaUy,  apart  from  all  of  the  previously 
mentioned,  we  Republicans  have  lacked  and 
still  lack  the  beneficial  rallying  call  of  a 
consistently  clear  and  forceful  national 
voice  leading  the  opposition  to  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Each  of  these  challenges  Is  beyond  our 
control  except  as  it  relates  to  oiu-  responsi- 
bility to  the  Republican  organlzaUonal  ap- 
paratus which  I  would  like  now  to  discuss. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  think  of  this  party 
of  oiu-8  as  the  one  indispensable  mechanism 
through  which  Republican  action  can  be 
channeled  and  results  obtained.  I  do  not 
minimize  the  philosophical  differences  with- 
in our  organization,  nor  do  I  suggest  that 
interest  In  philosophy  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  interest  in  party  structure.  I  do 
remind  you.  however,  that  aU  of  us  are  also 
the  caretakers  of  this  extremely  complex  and 
absolutely  invaluable  mechanism  by  which 
great  things  can  be  done  or  fail  to  be  done 
by  our  Government. 

We  want  to  encourage  men  and  women 
who  have  strong  convictions  about  t>arty 
philosophy.  We  want  men  and  women  who 
have  both  the  ability  and  the  opportunity  to 
express,  within  our  party's  framework,  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  responsible  opinion. 
But  we  also  want  men  and  women  who  recog- 
nize that  political  philosophy  must  be  sup- 
ported by  well  Integrated,  working  orga- 
nization. We  need  men  and  women  who 
understand  the  real  nature  of  the  party 
apparatus  In  which  they  work.  I  dont  be- 
lieve we  have  as  many  of  these  men  and 
women  as  we  should  today. 

It  la  my  opinion  that  a  serious  faction^ 
stalemate  exists  in  the  Oallfornla  Republi- 


can Party.  I  suggest  that  this  stalemate  1b 
undermining  that  single  part  of  us  which 
m\ist  never  be  undermined:  the  organiza- 
tional mechanism  which  alone  can  bring 
us  victory. 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to  this 
stalemate  I  would  list  the  following: 

1.  A  splintering  of  forces  which  has  made 
some  groups  vulnerable  to  the  age-old  fallacy 
of  being  unwUling  to  work  unless  they  are 
also  in  control.  This  seems  to  have  trig- 
gered a  chain  reaction  of  dlssidcnce  c  ciy- 
where  In  California. 

2.  A  blood  lust  which  is  keeping  some  party 
officials  so  busy  fending  off  attacks  on  them- 
selves that  they  cannot  apply  their  full- 
time  talents  to  the  work  of  preparing  to 
defeat  our  real  opponents  next  year. 

3.  An  archaic  system  of  laws  which  makes 
It  possible  for  certain  members  of  our  cen- 
tral committees  to  run  for  and  be  elected 
to  their  official  positions  each  year,  yet 
contribute  virtually  nothing  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  party.  I  know  some  areas  of 
this  State  where  district  committees  do  not 
even  meet  for  6  months  at  a  time. 

4.  A  regrettably  longstanding  precedent 
which  seems  to  work  to  withhold  adequate 
recognition  of  Republican  Women's  Clubs, 
the  Young  Republicans,  and  other  volunteer 
groups,  In  the  Important  Inner  policy- 
making circles  of  the  party.  When  impor- 
tant groups  do  not  feel  they  have  access 
to  the  decisionmaking  councils,  their  meth- 
od of  expression  Is  understandably  more 
public  and  less  temperate. 

5.  An  inherited  tradition  by  which,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Hiram  Johnson  and  1958, 
the  victories  of  our  party  were  in  fact  the 
victories  of  personalities  who  simply  allowed 
us  to  share  In  their  triumphs.  Because  of 
this,  some  of  us  retain  even  today  a 
dangerous  taste  for  personality  building  as 
a   substitute  for   strength   In   the   precincts. 

6.  A  distressing  lack  of  compassion  by 
which  oiu-  defeated  standard  bearers  are 
often  treated  as  pariahs  In  our  midst.  We 
cannot  continue  to  close  our  minds  to  the 
tremendous  contributions  which  many  of 
these  men  might  still  make  to  our  party  and 
our  Nation. 

My  friends,  out  of  the  disappointment  of 
defeat  inevitably  comes  the  dialog  of  re- 
construction. That  dialog  Is  taking  place 
today.  Its  goal  Is  the  finding  of  the  new 
Republican  middle:  the  area  of  grace  which 
attracts  and  holds  party  workers  and  donors 
at  one  level,  while  attracting  and  electing 
candidates    for   public    office    at    the   other. 

Finding  thU  effective  new  Republican 
middle  in  California  Is  not  a  task  for  chil- 
dren. If  It  Is  going  to  be  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  by 
putting  aside  childish  things.  Both  In  phi- 
losophy and  organization  our  assignment  of 
responsibility  and  trust  must  go  to  those  en- 
lightened men  and  women  of  both  liberal  and 
conservative  persuasions  in  our  party  who 
recognize  that  the  seed  of  political  success 
in  a  democratic  society  Is  mature  concUla- 
tlon. 

One  hundred  years  ago  today,  still  reellnf 
from  the  disastrous  battle  of  Stone  Rlvei 
and  yet  to  face  the  debacle  at  Chancellors- 
vllle,  Abraham  Lincoln  must  surely  have  con- 
templated the  problems  of  creating  victory 
strategy  in  the  midst  of  discord,  defeat  and 
disunity.  The  triumphs  at  Gettysburg  and 
Vlcksburg  which  came  In  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  exactly  a  century  ago.  were  the 
fruit  of  organizational  and  military  concilia- 
tion. The  speech  at  Gettysburg  In  July  1863 
la  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  gentleness 
of  man,  to  the  strength  of  gentleness,  to  the 
endtirlng  power  of  the  conciliating  human 
spirit. 

In  a  cosmic  way  Abraham  Lincoln,  loo 
years  ago,  left  his  legacy  to  the  Republican 
Party  and  to  the  world. 

In  1963  California  RepubUcans  must  find 
direction  in  an  environment  where  there  is 
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disagreement,  discord,  and  defeat     Wn 
create    a    victory    strategy.     We    musJ'Sl! 
dedicate  ovu^lves  to  a  great  task  ^ 

That  task  Is  not  to  overwhelm  on, 
lltlcal  allies.  It  Is  to  out-campalgn  on,  5!" 
lltlcal  opponents.  Our  Job  Is  not  to  J^J*" 
the  size  of  the  Republican  platform  K! 
broaden  it  so  that  its  structure  Jiii  J? 
large  enough  to  hold  and  echo  the  volftL 
all  thoughtful  men  and  women,  now  ^  ^ 
the  future.  •  "«w  w«i  ij 

Turbulence  and  strife  are  In  the  natu«, 
order  of  things  within  a  political  strucS 
We  must  recognize  discord  as  an  ever  ot^* 
quality  which  makes  the  political  oartJl™? 
tem  In  the  United  States  a  unique  andTT 
dispensable  safety  valve  In  our  society  »" 
must  see  the  political  party  as  an  ai4"ns  i« 
which  men  and  women  are  given  their  «nS 
significant  opportunity  to  express  themaew!. 
on  issues  and  ideas.  We  must  undemim^ 
that  at  the  level  of  party  politics  the  gS 
collision  of  men  and  law  begins. 

But  we  must  also  think  of  political  oream 
zatlon  as  a  function  of  human  beines  whi^K 
requires  a  fundamental  sense  of  unltv  a  ^^ 
of  good  will  and  trust.  We  must  ui^ 
stand  that  only  when  the  gentle  side  « 
pontics  prevails  can  the  rough  and  tumbl, 
of  issue  discussion  have  any  real  meanlnB 

There  Is  far  more  to  hold  Republlcaii 
together  today  than  to  tear  us  apart  S 
Is  far  greater  need  to  build  a  party  oreant 
zatlon.  an  action  apparatus  which  we  can 
all  use.  than  to  fight  about  the  control  of 
that  apparatus  either  at  the  phlloeophlca 
or  organizational  levels.  We  are  united  Id 
our  concern  about  the  direction  that  th* 
U.S.  Government  Is  taking  today.  We  must 
be  united  In  our  belief  that  we  have  J 
to  work  together  If  we  are  to  maintain  an 
effective  opposition  voice  In  the  land  We 
have  to  stay  together  If  the  Republican  Partv 
mechanism  Is  going  to  produce  the  maJoritT 
voice  of  which  we  all  dream.  ' 

So  let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  our  at- 
tention during  the  years  ahead  will  be  on 
those  aspects  of  party  policy  which  all  of  us 
hold  In  common.  Let  us  focus  on  the  great 
and  longstanding  bonds  of  Interest,  agree- 
ment, and  affection  which  we  have  for  one 
another. 

Henceforward  we  will  discourage  rather 
than  encourage  division  In  our  ranks  We 
will  not  tolerate  comment  that  there  Is  some- 
thing essentially  unwholesome  about  our 
so-called  conservative  wing.  And  by  the 
same  token  we  will  stop  bruising  and  abusing 
those  Republicans  who  represent  with  in- 
tegrlty  and  abUlty  the  liberal  and  moderate 
viewpoint  of  our  party. 

Rather,  we  wiU  concentrate  on  the  Demo- 
crats. We  will  have  much  to  say  about  the 
strange,  muddled  crisscrossing  of  events  by 
which  historic  blunder  In  Cuba  is  called 
historic  success. 

We  will  press  home  the  question  which 
leading  Democrats  are  already  asking  each 
other  In  California:  Just  what  Implication 
does  the  presence  of  the  quarter  million  dol- 
lar election  day  Democratic  slush  fund  have 
for  the  future  of  free  and  clean  government 
in  our  State? 

We  are  going  to  talk  more  about  the 
manipulation  of  national  news,  and  about 
the  circumstances  which  led  our  opponents 
after  so  many  years  suddenly  to  advocate  the 
classic  Republican  position  that  conflscatorv 
taxation  Is  a  drain  on  the  economy  and  must 
be  stopped. 

My  friends,  with  all  that  has  happened  to 
us  and  all  of  the  obstacles  still  In  our  path, 
there  Is  hope  for  the  Republican  Party 
That  hope  Is  the  truth  of  our  message. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  Republican 
Presidency  we  have  offered  to  this  Nation  a 
restraining  voice  in  the  midst  of  confusion, 
a  courageoxis  voice  in  the  face  of  challenge. 

The  need  for  this  voice  still  exists  The 
truth  of  our  convictions  has  been  validated 
across    a    century   of    historical    experience. 
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There  Is  a  magic  in  the  truth  we  speak. 
«  .111  bring  us  together.  Because  It  is 
SJ»7and  more  Important  than  all  of  the 
riSrnal  problems  which  cause  us  anguish 
S^TtwUl  bring  us  together. 
°w«  can  have  that  great  mechanism 
throuKh  which  our  concerns  about  the  future 
^^fNatlon  and  the  world  will  be  pro- 
?i.ti^  and  acted  upon.  In  a  throbbing  scl- 
itftmc  epoch  we  can  be  again  that  effective, 
!ficulatVbody  of  Americans  which  leads  In 
".  "arch  lor  balance  between  progress  and 
tr^Ulon.  between  the  needs  of  the  free 
J^^man    spirit     and     the     requirements     of 

""f^^^ubU^' Party  which  gave  the  Nation 
n  Abraham  Uncoln  and  a  monument  to 
lentleness  In  an  age  of  war  now  prepares  for 
f*  role  in  a  major  new  chapter  In  the  life 
nf  man  Whatever  we  may  accomplish  In 
tlm  vears  ahead  we  will  accomplish  because, 
d^nK  a  time  of  trial,  we  worked  together. 
We  rMOgnlzed  that  the  real  rewards  In  hu- 
man life  go  to  those  who  unite,  not  divide. 
This  my  friends,  our  Lincoln  legacy. 


Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  Celebration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14. 1963 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  31,  1963,  a  cele- 
bration was  held  at  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  this  Nation's  worldwide  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  network.  Among  the 
distinguished  people  present  were  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA.  James  E.  Webb.  In  addi- 
tion, diplomatic  representatives  of  16 
foreign  nations  were  present  as  gruests 
of  honor.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
be  in  attendance  at  that  celebration  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  network 
to  our  total  space  effort. 

A  successful  national  space  program 
is  dependent  upon  a  reliable  and  ade- 
quate system  of  ground  instrumentation 
capable  of  electronically  tracking  space 
vehicles,  transmitting  command  signals, 
and  receiving  the  telemetered  informa- 
tion which  is  sought.  Project  Mercury 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  our 
system  to  the  entire  world;  everyone 
will  recall  that  the  results  of  the  net- 
work's operation  were  brought  into  our 
homes  by  radio  and  television  during  the 
actual  space  flights  by  our  astronauts. 

Every  space  flight  mission  is  under- 
taken in  order  to  gather  information. 
This  country's  worldwide  network  of 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  stations  is 
the  key  to  acquiring  such  information. 
These  facilities  are  placed  all  around 
the  globe,  and  the  network  provides  sup- 
port to  all  of  NASA's  important  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  entire  system  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  effective  interagency  coopera- 
tion. 

Twenty-seven  oversea  facilities  which 
help  to  make  up  the  system  are  located 
in  many  foreign  countries;  about  two- 


thirds  of  those  facilities  operate  with  the 
assistance  of  foreign  nations.  Thus,  our 
worldwide  tracking  system  has  provided 
the  United  States  with  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  international  cooperation,  and 
has  given  friendly  countries  around  the 
world  an  important  part  to  play  in 
America's  space  program. 

The  following  countries  that  has  so 
generously  participated  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking were  represented  on  this 
occasion:  The  Argentine  Republic.  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States  of  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, the  Republic  of  Chile,  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  India. 
Iran.  Japan,  the  United  Mexican  States, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Federation  of  Ni- 
geria, the  Republic  of  Peru,  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  and  Spain. 

During  the  celebration  last  week  at 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  the 
following   addresses  were  made   by   the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,    and    by    the    Administrator    of 
NASA.  James  E.  Webb.    I  am  submitting 
copies  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  be- 
cause I  believe  their  remarks  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress: 
Address    bt    the    Secretart    or    State,    the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk 
Your  Excellencies.  Congressmen  Miller  and 
Fulton,    Mr.    Webb.    Dr.    Goett,    Commander 
Schlrra,   ladles   and    gentlemen,    on   touring 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  many  of 
us  may  share  the  reaction  of  the  legendary 
frontiersman,   Daniel    Boone,   when    he    was 
asked  11  he  had  ever  been  lost.     He  replied: 
•No,  I  can't  rightly  say  that  I've  ever  been 
lost,  but  I  was  bewildered  once  for  3  days." 
Man   is  by  nature  InquUltlve.     The  chal- 
lenge of  the  unknown  stimulates  him  to  ex- 
plore.   And  of  all  mans  experiences  none  Is 
more  gratifying  than  discovery.     To  explore 
the  frontiers  of  science,  medicine,  the  uni- 
verse, to  uncover  the  secrete  of  nature  and 
to    harness    them    for    man's    betterment — 
these  can  be  life's  most  exciting  and  reward- 
ing achievements. 

History  Is  filled  with  the  chronicles  of 
men  whose  quest  for  knowledge  has  led  to 
results  that  are  deeply  Imprinted  on  the 
dally  lives  of  all  of  us.  The  early  voyages  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  of  Columbus,  of  Magellan, 
opened  a  new  epoch  In  human  affairs.  Ex- 
plorations In  the  world  of  medicine  by 
Pasteur.  Fleming,  Banting,  and  many  others 
have  vastly  improved  the  well-being  of  men. 
New  discoveries  along  the  whole  range  of 
scientific  frontiers  are  continually  trans- 
forming our  lives.  Each  new  discovery  opens 
further  vistas  for  exploration,  and  each 
seems  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  advance. 

I  reflect  that  Peary  reached  the  North 
Pole  as  recently  as  1909 — the  same  year  In 
which  Blerlot  made  the  first  flight  across 
the  English  Channel — and  that  Amundsen 
reached  the  South  Pole  as  recently  as  1911. 
the  year  after  Glenn  Curtlss  won  a  prize 
of  $10,000  for  flying  nonstop  all  the  way 
from  Albany.  NY.,  to  New  York  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  137  miles. 

And  now — already — we  arc  seriously  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  moon,  the  planete, 
and  the  universe 

Most  of  the  exploration  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  was  accomplished  by  small  groups 
of  men  using  relatively  simple  apparatus. 
Explorers  in  times  past  were  often  out  of 
sight  and  even  out  of  mind  for  long  periods 
of  time  And  the  record  of  what  they  saw 
and  learned  was  often  subject  to  the  errors 
of  human  impression  and  recall.  Today  we 
have  the  means  of  keeping  in  constant  and 
almost  instant  touch  with  our  explorers, 
w.icther    human    or     mechanical.    We     can 


register  an  astronaut's  every  physical  action 
and  reaction  and  In  some  instances  advise 
and  assist  him  in  adjusting  to  circumstances. 
We  can  record  accurately  and  instanUy  his 
observations,  as  multiplied  by  the  instru- 
mentation at  his  command.  And.  of  course, 
we  can  do  the  same  for  our  unmanned  ex- 
plorers. We  can  correct  the  course  of  a  satel- 
lite millions  of  miles  away.  While  men  were 
needed  to  man  the  tiny  Santa  Maria  of 
Christopher  Colvunbus,  we  today  can  send 
mechanical  "Santa  Marias'  before  man  him- 
self essays  the  Journey. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dispatch  manned  or 
unmanned  space  missions  without  doing 
everything  possible  to  Insure  their  success. 
To  Insvu-e  both  the  safety  and  the  fruitful 
exploitation  of  the  voyage,  we  must  remain 
in  communication  with  the  space  traveler. 
Today  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
have  helped  us  to  fulfill  the  canons  of  hu- 
manity and  the  obligations  of  science.  We 
express  out  gratitude  to  the  16  nations  whoae 
representatives  have  Joined  us  today — 16  na- 
tions In  which  are  located  the  27  tracking 
facilities  of  our  peaceful  space  program.  We 
are  proud  of  the  association.  This  program 
is  a  partnership  In  peace.  We  think  we  are 
creating  a  heritage  for  those  who  follow  us 
in  the  coming  generations  In  a  great  explora- 
tion for  p>eaceful  purposes. 

Science  has  never  recognized  manmade 
boundaries.  The  continued  development  of 
science  must  always  rest  on  an  International 
base,  for  nature  does  not  play  favorites.  We 
17  nations  have  embarked  on  a  cooperative 
effort  to  expand  the  knowledge  of  man  to 
an  unprecedented  extent.  We  are  doing  it 
m  the  lull  glare  of  light.  The  world  watches 
us  In  our  successes  and  our  failures.  And 
the  whole  world  will  benefit  from  oui  dis- 
coveries. We  seek  to  publish  all  the  knowl- 
edge we  uncover.  We  are  making  It  avail- 
able to  the  world  scientific  community.  In 
this  effort,  we  17  regard  ourselves  as  agente 
and  Uustees  for  all  the  InhabltanU  of  this 
little  speck  of  dust  In  the  universe. 

In  the  5  years  since  we  began  our  coopera- 
tive tracking  program,  the  pace  of  discovery 
has  been  breathtaking.  We  are  develop- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  atmos- 
pheric and  space  phenomena  which  may 
affect  our  lives.  No  one  can  doubt  the  bene- 
fits of  such  knowledge  to  the  International 
community,  nor  the  benefits  of  many  of  Its 
byproducte:  miniature  batteries;  ceramics 
resistant  to  shock  and  extreme  heat;  elec- 
tronic devices  to  measure  body  temperature, 
and  to  overcome  skipped  heartbeats  or  heart 
failure:  Infrared  cameras,  drills;  and  the  In- 
numerable Inventions  to  come. 

And  what  a  future  lies  ahead  for  com- 
munications by  satellites  and  weather  pre- 
diction by  satellites. 

We  hope  to  send  spacecraft  to  many  parts 
of  our  universe.  We  wish  to  pursue  our 
goals  In  an  atmosphere  of  International  co- 
operation. We  wish  outer  space  reserved  for 
peaceful  activities. 

The  United  States  has  on  other  occasions 
enunciated  Its  alms  in  outer  space.  I  should 
like  to  repeat  them. 

We  believe  outer  space  should  be  free  for 
use  by  all  nations  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
International  law  generally. 

We  must  improve  and  extend  the  regime 
of  law  on  earth  as  it  applies  to  man's  activi- 
ties In  space. 

We  must  provide  for  the  Identification  of 
righte  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes concerning  space  activities. 

The  useful  application  of  space  technology, 
such  as  communication  and  meteorological 
satellites,  should  be  available  to  all  nations 
needing  It  and  able  to  make  use  of  It. 

Opportunities  to  participate  In  space  ac- 
tivities should  be  open  to  all  countries  able 
and  willing  to  cooperate  constructively. 

The  placing  In  orbit  of  weaF>ons  of  mass 
destruction  should  be  prohibited. 
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United  Nations  Resolution  No.  1731  of  De- 
cember 1901  embodies  many  of  theee  prin- 
ciples. Tbe  United  States  will  continue  to 
be  guided  by  these  principles  In  our  relations 
wltb  the  International  cranmunlty. 

Today,  the  community  for  tracking  em- 
braces 17  nations.  Tomorrow,  It  probably 
will  be  Joined  by  additional  nations.  The 
United  States  wlU  wvlcoms  broadened  par- 
ticipation In  Its  peaceful  space  efforts.  To- 
gether we  have  molded  an  example  In  inter- 
national cooperation  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  which  we  hope  wiU  be  emulated 
in  other  fields. 

As  we  progress  in  pursiiit  of  universal 
knowledge,  we  shall  probably  have  to  consider 
modifications  to  our  present  tracking  net- 
work In  order  to  meet  the  ever-changing  de- 
mands of  technology. 

But  wherever  and  whenever  we  cooperate 
in  scientific  satellite  tracking  arrangements, 
we  shall  seek  to  adhere  to  our  practice  that 
the  knowledge  obtained  shall  belong  to  the 
world  scientific  conmiunlty. 

We  express  our  pride  In  what  has  been 
achieved  together.  We  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther cooperation.  The  rewards  already 
reaped  are  immense.  The  promise  of  the 
future  is  boundless. 


Address  bt  th«  Honorablx  Jamxs  E.  Webb  at 
THE  Fifth  ANNivEasABT  of  T«ackino,  Ood- 
DAXO  Space  Plicht  Ckntxx,  Jantjast  31, 
1963 

On  this  occasion  we  gather  here  at  the 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  to  celebrate  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  our  worldwide  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  network,  consisting  of 
more  than  a  dozen  stations  in  16  coun- 
tries overseas,  which  has  contributed  so  ef- 
fectively to  the  success  of  our  space  science 
programs  and  the  Mercury  flights. 

We  are  deeply  honored  to  have  with  us 
the  ambassadors  and  scientific  attaches 
from  many  of  these  nations.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  occasion  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  here  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk;  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Oouncfl,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh;  the  Director 
of  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Dr. 
Harry  Goett;  and  our  most  recent  space 
traveler.  Astronaut  Wally  Schlrra.  Vice 
President  Johnson,  represented  by  Dr.  Welsh, 
has  played  a  maJ<M-  and  creative  role  in  our 
national  space  program,  first  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Space  Conunittee  and,  since 
1961.  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  CouncU.  Mr.  Johnson  had 
planned  to  be  with  us,  but  the  pressure  of 
Senate  business  forced  him  to  change  his 
plans  at  the  last  minute. 

The  basic  legislative  foundation  for  oiir 
space  activities,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1968,  stipulated  that  this 
counter's  space  activities  "should  be  de- 
voted to  peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind." 

This  aim  was  further  spelled  out  to  in- 
clude "cooperation  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations  in 
work  done  pursuant  to  this  act  and  in  peace- 
ful appUcatlons  of  the  results  thereof" 
The  act  also  specified  the  widest  practicable 
dissemination  at  information  on  civilian 
space  activities  and  their  results. 

That  concept— wide  dissemination  of  in- 
formation— Is  basic  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  perhaps  even  more  characteristic 
of  science  Itself,  which  in  its  very  essence  is 
international.  The  sources  and  reach  of 
science  and  technology  are  as  widespread  as 
hxunan  Intelligence  and  the  human  need 
for  their  benefits. 

In  q>aoe.  intomatlonal  co(^>eratlon  had 
been  growing  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate 
I  know  that  many  at  you  here  today  are  al- 
ready quite  familiar  with  the  accomplish- 
ments erf  the  year  Just  past,  but  even  so  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  ot  them  briefly 


Two  international  satellites  were 
launched — Ariel.  buUt  here  at  Goddard  and 
carrjring  six  experimento  prepared  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Alouette,  a  Joint  proj- 
ect with  Canada,  in  which  the  satellite 
was  whoUy  developed  by  Canadians.  Artel 
was  designed  chiefly  to  contribute  to  man's 
knowledge  of  the  ionosphere  by  measxirtng 
densities  and  temperatiures  of  electrons  and 
the  characteristics,  quantity  and  distribution 
of  Ions.  It  also  monitored  solar  X-rays  and 
ultraviolet  light,  and  studied  the  relation- 
ship between  disturbances  on  the  sun  and 
cosmic  rays  in  the  earth's  vicinity. 

Alouette,  a  so-called  topside  sounder,  also 
was  designed  to  study  the  ionosphere,  but 
from  above.  By  "sweeping"  radio  frequencies 
across  the  ionosphere,  Alouette  measures 
electron  density  at  various  altitudes  over 
almost  the  entire  globe.  Of  particular  inter- 
est to  Canadian  scientists  in  designing  the 
satellite  was  the  possibility  of  learning  more 
about  the  severe  and  prolonged  disturbances 
that  plague  radio  communications  in  that 
nation's  northern  areas.  In  other  coopera- 
tive projects,  eight  sounding  rockets  were 
launched,  three  in  this  country  and  five 
abroad,  in  areas  of  special  consequence  to  the 
scientific  world. 

Two  active  communications  satellites,  Tel- 
star  and  Relay,  were  launched.  With  these 
satellites,  which  demonstrated  television,  ra- 
dio and  telephone  transmissions  to  Europe 
and  South  America,  we  have  begun  to  lay 
the  basis  for  a  new  system  of  international 
conununl  cations. 

In  the  field  of  weather  satellites,  35  covm- 
tries  are  cooperating  in  weather  observations 
synchronized  with  the  passes  of  our  Tiros 
weather  satellites  over  their  terrttory  A 
new  system,  called  the  automatic  picture 
transmission  subsystem  (APT),  which  we 
wUl  soon  test  experimentally  will,  if  success- 
ful, iilUmately  permit  local  readout  of  pho- 
tographs of  their  own  cloud  cover  by  nations 
over  which  it  passes. 

Other  international  satellites  are  being 
prepared.  The  United  States  and  Italy  are 
working  together  on  the  Saa  Marco  project 
which  will  lead  to  the  launching  of  an 
Italian  satellite  by  an  Italian  launch  crew 
using  an  American  Scout  rocket  from  a  plat- 
form in  the  Indian  Ocean  off  the  east  coast 
of  Africa. 

Also,  in  1962,  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which  may  eventually  lead  to  co- 
operation in  international  magnetic  survey 
programs  and  in  the  use  of  weather  and 
communications  satellites. 

As  so  many  of  you  know,  development  o* 
the  tracking  network  Involved  much  more 
than  mere  permission  from  the  various  coun- 
tries to  establish  ground  stations  on  their 
sou.  Many  coimtrles  are  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  stations.  Some  of  them.  Indeed,  have 
assumed  full  responsibility,  both  technical 
and  financial,  for  station  operations. 

We  have  continued  to  develop  the  care- 
fully constructed  bilateral  program  which 
has  broadened  the  base  of  International 
space  activity.  As  a  direct  result,  a  number 
of  European  countries  are  developing  plans 
for  cooperation  in  space  science.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  form  an  organization  called 
the  European  Scientific  Research  Organiza- 
tion (ESBO).  and  plans  are  moving  ahead 
to  prepare  satellites  and  space  probes  for 
use  in  astronomical  and  planetary  research 

Another  organization,  called  the  European 
Launch  Development  Organization  {ESJDO) 
is  working  to  develop  a  European  launch 
capability.  The  countries  participating  in 
KLDO  are  dividing  the  engineering  tasks 
among  themselves,  and  will  share  the  finan- 
cial burden. 

Several  groups  in  South  America  are  look- 
ing into  the  poaslbUlty  of  cooperative  sound- 
ing rocket  endeavors. 
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These  cooperative  endeavors  may  ver* 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  imporS*** 
suits  ot  man's  efforts  to  explore  spaoa.  wll^ 
ing  together  with  this  common  pumZ?** 
may  be  that  nations  will  be  less  cson^  ** 
with  worldly  differences.  ««»oera« 

International  space  cooperation  off**, 
splendid  opportunity  for  brtnglng  soi^^ 
the  best  minds  of  many  countries  toL/ 
upon  the  difficult  problems  that  confn^ 
mankind  beyond  the  earths  atmoaphea* V«<! 
on  the  way  to  the  moon  and  the  planets 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  say  »,.♦ 
the  great  progress  made  by  the  United  StaS- 
with  manned  and  unmanned  satellites  In  »^ 
cent  years  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  whr!l 
free  world.  However,  I  must  say  that  with 
out  the  degree  of  International  cooperatin« 
that  we  have  received,  the  knowledge  gato^ 
would  have  been  much  less.  Those  oX  tou 
who  are  actively  connected  with  tractan» 
and  data  acqiilsltlon  can  Indeed  be  DroudT; 
your  part  in  this.  f    «a  « 

All  of  us  m  the  National  Aeronautics  snu 
Space  Administration  look  forward  to  a  (wnT 
tinned  close  association  with  other  nation* 
of  the  world  as  man  proceeds  in  his  conque»t 
Ox  sp&cc  ■ 


Part  10:  Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight— 
A  Selected  Chronology  on  Castro  ud 
Cuba  (December  28,  1962-Janaary  1 
1963) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  L 
Mencken  once  said: 

I  believe  that  it  Is  better  to  tell  the  truth 
than  a  lie.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  be  free 
than  to  be  a  slave.  And  I  believe  It  is  better 
to  know  than  to  be  Ignorant. 

So  much  confusion  has  arisen  over  the 
Cuban  crisis  in  this  country  that  it  has 
been  easy  for  people  to  forget  what  they 
read,  or  the  order  in  which  they  read  it 
I  felt  originally  that  a  chronology  on 
Castro  and  Cuba  would  be  helpful  to  the 
public  in  evaluating  this  problem,  and 
the  response  I  have  received  from  vari- 
ous people  and  organizations,  as  well  as 
Members  of  Congress,  has  reinforced  this 
opinion.    Part  10  will  close  this  portion 
of  the  chronology  for  the  time  being. 
After  the  end  of  February,  however.  I 
intend  to  resume  the  chronology  because 
the  events  since  the  first  of  the  year 
should  also  be  listed  in  their  order,  even 
if  the  crisis  has  been  completely  solved 
and  peace  becomes  the  order  of  the  day. 
This,  we  hope,  will  become  true,  but  in 
any  case,  we  should  view  events  as  they 
take  place  and  not  confuse  their  se- 
quence because  that  sequence  can  be  of 
utmost  importance. 

I  plan  to  present  a  sort  of  sequal  within 
a  few  days,  which  wUl  take  our  memory 
back  to  a  much  earlier  period  in  Amer- 
ican history— which  at  that  time  was 
also  concerned  with  Cuba.  This  small 
island,  90  miles  off  our  Florida  coast,  has 
managed  to  assume  a  most  important 
spot  In  our  national  life,  and  I  am  fairly 
sure  it  will  remain  impwtant  for  a  long 
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.  tr^  come     God  speed  the  day  when  Khrushchev,  bemg  well  versed  in  the 

'^if^  iS^ible  to  resume  friendly  ties  art  of  propaganda-undoubtedly  meant 

*iS^J?^  cSan  people  and  the  Cuban  to  leave  the  impression  with  the  Amen- 

^'^^mpnt    and  confidence  and  trust  can  people  that  many  secret  concessions 

Oovernmem.  iw                               ^^^^j  about    which   they   had   not   been    in- 


Sweenour  countries  will  be  the  normal 
5^  of  Ufe.    This   is   the  prayer  and 


J^am  of  all  thinking   American   men 

*^Part°]0^of  my  chronology  begins  with 
attack  on  the  President  and  our  na- 


about  which  they  had  not  been  in- 
formed, had  been  made  to  the  Soviets 
by  President  Kennedy,  along  with  his 
self-defense  against  charges  of  being 
frightened  by  the  United  States  into 
moving  his  missiles  out.     That  he  sue- 


their  medium-range  missiles — which 
had  a  capabUity  of  reaching  Washing- 
ton D.C..  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  This  was  6  days  after  our 
"quarantine*  had  been  thrown  around 
Cuba,  and  the  day  Khrushchev  agreed 
to  dismantle  and  pull  out  the  rockets. 
November  7.  however,  found  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  troops  raised  to  8.000  to 
13.000.    November  20  found  the  quaran- 


an  attack  on  the  President  ana  our  nu-     x„uwx^«  irso^Tng  his  seeds  of  doubt  is     tine  lifted  by  President  Kennedy 
Snal  foreign  poUcy-inve^^^^^^  ^^ifkniwn^and  not  mitigated  to  any         November   29   found   the  nur 


«.,  1  rastro    "when  President  Kennedy  well  known— and  not  mitigated  to  any 

^f«.Tth  Cuban  invasion  leaders  on  De-  great  extent  by  later  events. 

KPT-  27   Castro  accused  the  President  Guatemala's  President  Miguel  Ydigo- 

^^f^^ifltine  all  the  principles  set  forth  ras  indicated  his  displeasure  and  disillu- 

°    rip  United  Nations  Charter  by  "his  sionment       with       post-Cuban-United 

^JZlnt  eesture"  in  meeting  with  these  States-Soviet  policy  by  announcing  that 

f^A^  of  the  Cuban  exiles.    Perhaps  this  his  country  would  retire  from  the  "front 

c ''^.ur  erapes"  on  Castro's  part.    He  line  of   the  fight  against  Castro  com- 

'^v  wen  have  remembered  his  11 -day  munism."     He    further    explained    this 

Sinofflcial  visit  to  the  United  States  on  action  thus: 

Anril  19    1959 — when  he  was  invited  to  we  cannot  push  Guatemala  Into  remsin- 

wSne  to'  our  country,  visit,  and  tell  his  mg  m  the  front  line,  with  our  rifles  besides 
Sirv— not  by  President  Eisenhower— but 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
RUtors  In  any  event.  Castro  took  his 
sDite  out  on  the  remaining  relatives  of 
the  Cuban  prisoners  by  halUng  their  re- 
lease from  the  island,  even  though  he  had 

nmmised  them  they  could  join  the  Cuban    ._.    

nri^oners  in  the  United  States  by  paying  come  unstuck.     It  also  began  to  be  clear 

prujui                      ,._.       .«w,«o    o»^/^    oiifnTnr>_  tViot  tVio  r>rnr>ocanHn  valllP  of  our  Cuban- 


US  ready  for  the  onslaught,  when  others  in 
the  rearguard  are  engaged  In  profitable 
business,  such  as  those  who  are  now  dealing 
commercially  with  Cuba. 

From  events  which  began  piling  up — 
it  now  appeared— falsely  or  not — that 
our  OAS  camaraderie  was  beginning  to 


a  ransom  of  their  homes  and  automo- 

President  Kennedy  also  found  himself 
and  his  foreign  poUcy  attacked  violently 
by  the  Communist  newspaper  Hoy  on 
December  28.  which  asserted  "by  receiv- 
ing his  invasion  agents.  Kennedy  is  pro- 
claiining  a  so-called  right  of  U.S.  im- 
perialists to  promote,  finance,  and  arm 
the  counterrevolution." 

The  following  day.  President  Kermedy 
spoke  to  a  crowd  of  Cuban  exiles  and 
promised  that  the  flag  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  Brigade  "will  be  returned"  to  a  "free 
Havana'*— although  carefully  avoiding 
staUng  that  the  United  States  would  take 
part  in  this  effort. 

Nevertheless,  Cuba  and  Moscow — and 
even  one  of  the  Canadian  conservative 
newspapers — castigated  the  President  for 
his  speech  to  the  Cuban  exiles,  remind- 
ing the  public  and  the  world  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  promised  that  the 
United  States  would  not  attack  Cuba  and 
would  prevent  other  Latin  American 
countries  from  attacking  her  during  set- 
tlement of  the  Caribbean  crisis. 

The  Havana  radio  took  this  occasion 
to  state  that  the  President  "admitted  his 
participation  and  contribution  in  all 
steps  related  to  the  indemnification  de- 
manded by  Cuban  revolutionary  justice 
to  free  the  mercenaries" — in  spite  of  oflB- 
cial  denials  that  the  Government  had  had 
any  connection  with  the  ransom  paid  for 
the  Cuban  prisoners. 

The  American  public  was  also  informed 
by  Khrushchev  about  that  time — during 
the  course  of  his  Interview  by  the  London 
Daily  Express — that  mankind  was  in- 
debted to  the  policy  of  reason  which  tri- 
umphed when  the  Cuban  crisis  was  at 
its  height  because — 

Here  the  danger  was  removed  by  way  of 
compromise,  according  to  the  principle  o< 
"concession  for  concession"  and  not,  as  sug- 
gested by  certain  people  In  the  West,  by 
the  "sword  against  sword"  principle. 


that  the  propaganda  value  of  our  Cuban 
Soviet-United  States  victory  was  losing 
its  appeal  and  we  were  fast  reverting  to 
our  former  status  of  unpopularity 
around  the  world.  It  reminded  us  some- 
what of  the  song  which  goes — "King's 
horses.  King's  men,  marched  up  the 
street  and  then  marched  back  again." 

The  American  people  began  wonder- 
ing out  loud  just  who  was  handling  our 
foreign  policy.    It  just  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  one  single  man  could  be  mak- 
ing so  many  mistakes — or  at  least  they 
seemed  on  the  surface  to  be  mistakes — 
and  the  surface  was  just  about  all  they 
had  to  go  by.    Their  curiosity  was  par- 
tially satisfied  even  though  their  fears 
were  not  completely  allayed — when  it 
became  known  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  had  many,  many  unofficial 
helpers  in  handling  foreign  policy,  al- 
though   not    appointed    by    him.    The 
public  had  previously  learned,  through  a 
December  8  Saturday  Evening  Post  arti- 
cle by  Stewart  Alsop  and  Joseph  Bart- 
lett   that   even   our   National   Security 
Council  had  been  reinforced  by  what 
Washington  reporters  had  dubbed  the 
"ExComm" — meaning    executive    com- 
mittee.   This  also  was  called  the  Crisis 
Cabinet  and  numbered  among  its  nine 
members  the  Special  White  House  Aid, 
McGeorge  Bundy   (also  designated  by 
the    Washington    grapevine    as    future 
successor     to     Secretary     Rusk) .     the 
President's  brother  Bobby  Kennedy,  and 
his  speechwriter.  "alter  ego"  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Theodore  Sorensen.    To  a 
degree,  this  explained  some  of  the  con- 
fusion in  foreign  policy  perhaps,  but  not 
quite  the  confusion  in  announcements 
from  Government  agencies. 

The  public,  for  instance,  was  informed 
on  October  16.  1962  that  almost  5.000 
Soviets  were  stationed  in  Cuba. 

October  28.  the  U.8.  intelligence  au- 
thorities reported  the  Russians  had 
achieved  full  combat  readiness  for  all 


November  29  found  the  number  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  reverting  a  bit, 
from  8.000  to  10.000. 

And  December  20  found  the  number 
of  Soviet  troops  announced  as  9,000  to 

15.000. 

To  jump  a  bit  ahead  in  my  chronology, 
I  must  add  that  January  24  found  a  fig- 
ure of  16.000  or  17.000  publicly  an- 
nounced as  Soviet  military  personnel 
still  remaining  in  Cuba. 

This  "numbers  game" — as  it  has  been 
caUed— culminated  finally  on  February 
6  when  a  responsible  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate stated  in  a  radio-TV  appearance  that 
35,000  Soviet  military,  commanded  by 
four  of  the  Soviet's  top  generals,  were 
still  in  Cuba. 

On  that  same  day.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  stated  in  an  unprecedented 
appearance  that  there  had  been  22,000 
Russian  military  personnel  In  Cuba  at 
the  peak  of  the  crisis  in  November — but 
that  5,000  had  since  left — and  17,000  re- 
mained. He  was  backed  up  in  this  state- 
ment by  CIA  Director  John  McCone. 

Small  wonder  that  all  this,  along  with 
other  events,  left  most  American  citizens 
feeling  as  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Bel- 
gian author,  must  have  felt  when  he 
said: 

The  truth  that  disheartens  because  it  is 
true  Is  of  far  more  value  than  the  most 
stimulating  of  falsehoods. 

Part  10  of  the  chronology  follows: 
December  28,  1962:  Fidel  Castro  abruptly 
halted  the  release  of  relatives  of  Cuban  in- 
vasion prisoners  today.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Government-controlled  radio  and  press 
loosed  a  bitter  attack  on  President  Kennedy 
for  honoring  the  invaders  and  their  leaders. 
Cuba  gave  no  offlclal  reason  for  halting  the 
release  of  relatives.  It  previously  had  an- 
nounced that  any  who  wished  to  do  so  were 
free  to  leave  so  long  as  they  turned  over  their 
property  to  the  state. 

Cuban  radio  commentators  today  charged 
that  Mr  Kennedy  had  violated  all  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
by  his  "arrogant  gesture"  in  meeting  with 
invasion  leaders  yesterday. 

The  President  was  accused  of  a  new  act 
of  aggression  against  Cuba  and  of  showing 
"Imperialist  contempt"  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

December  28,  1962 :  The  Communist  news- 
paper Hoy  said.  "By  receiving  his  invasion 
agents,  Kennedy  is  proclaiming  a  so-called 
right  of  U.S.  imperialists  to  promote,  finance, 
and  arm  the  counterrevolution." 

December  29.  1962:  Havana  radio  charged 
today  that  anti-Castro  Cuban  elements  are 
being  transplanted  from  U.S.  soil  to  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base,  for  aggression  against 
Cuba. 

The  news  agency  said  the  anti-Castro 
scheme  called  for  a  "direct  Yankee  attack  on 
Cuba  on  the  pretense  of  defending  the  base," 
the  radio  related. 

The  newscast  said  such  thundering  assaults 
would  force  Cuban  soldiers  to  repel  the  ag- 
gression. 
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December  29.  1962:  In  Washington,  the  De- 
fense Department  said  the  charge  was  "com- 
pletely baaeleee  and  without  foundation." 

December  29,  1963:  President  Kennedy 
promised  a  highly  emotional  crowd  of  Cuban 
exUe*  today  that  the  flag  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
Brigade  "will  be  returned"  to  "a  free  Havana." 
Speaking  under  a  hot  sun  in  Itflaml's 
Orange  Bowl,  the  President  said  "it  la  the 
strongest  wish  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  this  h«nlsphere,  that 
Cuba  shall  one  day  be  free  again." 

When  It  la,  the  President  declared,  the 
brigade  which  failed  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  at- 
tack of  April  1961  and  which  was  ransomed 
from  Cuban  prisons,  "will  deserve  to  march 
at  the  head  of  the  free  columns." 

Taking  note  of  the  divisions  that  have 
plagued  the  exiles,  Mr.  Kennedy  appealed 
to  them  to  submerge  momentary  differences 
in  a  united  front  to  keep  alive  tbe  spirit 
of  the  brigade. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thanked  the  Americana  who 
helped  make  possible  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners for  medicines  and  foodstuffs. 

"Their  efforts  had  a  significance  beyond 
the  Important  desire  to  salvage  Individual 
human  beings,"  he  said.  "For  yoiu-  small 
brigade  is  a  tangible  reaffirmation  that  the 
human  desire  for  freedom  and  independence 
ia  eesentlally  unconquerable." 

December  29,  1962 :  The  official  Soviet  news 
agency  Taas  said  in  Moscow  last  night  that 
President  Keimedy's  promise  of  a  free  Cuba 
causes  "perplexity  and  concern." 

A  Tasa  report  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  meeting 
with  the  free  Bay  of  Pigs  captives  quoted 
the  President's  promise  to  return  their  bat- 
tle flag  to  them  in  a  free  Havana. 

"President  Kennedy's  bellicose  statements 
at  the  rally  of  Cuban  counterrevolutionaries 
cannot  but  cause  perplexity  and  concern." 
Tasssald. 

"It  is  well  known  that  during  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Caribbean  crisis,  President  Ken- 
nedy promlMd  that  the  United  Stetes  would 
not  attack  Cuba  and  would  prevent  other 
LaUn  American  countries  from  attacking 
her." 

December  29,  1962:  President  Kennedy  has 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  United 
States  for  Argentina's  cooperation  during  the 
recent  Cuban  crisis. 

Kennedy  referred  to  a  letter  sent  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Kiiak  to  Itoreign  Min- 
ister Carlos  ICuniz  expressing  "admiration 
and  appreciation  for  the  prompt  and  resolute 
manner  in  which  Argentina  supported  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  in  carrying 
out  its  decisions  on  the  Cuban  crisis." 

"I  want  to  reemphaslze  the  pride  which 
our  forces  felt  In  Joining  with  your  de- 
stroyers and  air  units  in  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,"  Kennedy's  letter  said. 

December  30.  1963:  Castro  ties  new  string 
on  prisoner  <a  war  kin. 

The  Cuban  Goverzunent  said  today  it 
would  permit  "all  those  wanting  to  leave" 
to  do  so  only  If  Pan  American  Airways  re- 
sumes flights  between  Havana  and  Miami, 
Pla. 

A  Pan  American  spokesman  in  New  York 
said  the  alrUne  had  little  desire  to  resume 
normal  service  to  Cuba.  He  said  restrictions 
and  limited  travel  had  resulted  in  heavy 
losses  on  Cuban  flights  In  the  past  several 
years. 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  visit  to 
Miami  to  greet  the  returning  prisoners,  Ha- 
vana radio  said,  The  President  "admitted  his 
participation  and  contribution  in  all  steps 
related  to  the  indemnification  demanded  by 
Cuban  revolutionary  Justice  to  free  the 
mercenaries." 

December  31,  1962:  In  an  interview  with 
the  London  Daily  Express  released  by  the 
Tass  news  agency,  Khrushchev  said  he  was 
convinced  that  last  October's  Cuban  crisis 
will  "leave  a  very  de^  imprint  on  Interna- 
tional relations." 

."This  was  a  moment  when   the   sinister 
shadow  of  nuclear  war  raced  over  the  world,' 


he  said.  "People  started  looking  at  questions 
of  war  and  peace  in  a  new  way.  If  mankind 
is  ushering  in  1963  in  a  peaceful  atmosphere, 
and  not  amid  ruins  covered  with  radio- 
active dust,  it  is  indebted  to  the  policy  of 
reason,  which  triumphed  when  the  Cuban 
crisis  was  at  its  height. 

"Here  the  danger  was  removed  by  way 
of  compromise,  according  to  the  principle 
of  'concession  for  concession'  and  not.  as 
suggested  by  certain  people  in  the  West,  by 
the  'sword  against  sword'  principle  "  he 
added. 

January  1,  1963:  President  Miguel  Ydigoras 
said  today  that  his  country  will  retire  from 
what  he  called  "the  front  line  of  the  fight 
against  Castro  communism." 

"Of  course,  we  find  we  are  In  the  whirl- 
pool of  international  politics,"  he  said.  "But 
we  cannot  push  Guatemala  into  remaining 
In  the  front  line,  with  our  rifles  beside  us 
ready  for  the  onslaught,  when  others  in  the 
rearguard  are  engaged  in  profitable  business, 
such  as  thoee  who  are  now  dealing  com- 
mercially with  Cuba." 
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Woman's  New  Role  in  Rural  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14. 1963 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  speech  delivered  by  my  col- 
league the  Honorable  Catherini  May  to 
the  recent  National  convention  of  the 
NRECA  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  speech 
follows : 

Wouan's  New  Role  in  Rural  America 
(Address  of  Representative   Cathxrins  Mat 
of  Washington  State  at  the  National  Rural 
Electric    Cooperative    Association    annual 
meeting.  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  January  14.  1963) 
I  certainly  do  appreciate  the  invitation  to 
participate  in  your  21st  annual  meeting.    I 
express   this    appreciation    as   a    Member   of 
Congress  who  serves  on  the  House  Agrlcul- 
tun  Conunittee  which  concerns  itself,  as  your 
organization   does,  with   the   problems,  the 
programs,  and  the  potential  of  the  American 
farmer.     An  exchange  of  ideas  on  a  subject 
of  mutual  Interest  is  always  of  mutual  bene- 
fit.    I  express  this  also  as  one  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  have  been  bom  and  raised 
In  a  congressional  district  which  has  seen  the 
passage  of  many  milestones  in  natural  re- 
sources development  which  have  contributed 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  Na- 
tion.    In  addiUon  to  being  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's richest  agricultural  areas,  my  eastern 
half  of  the  State  of  Washington  provides 
part  of  the  winding  home  of  two  great  riv- 
ers— the  Columbia  and   the  Snake.     Many 
magnificent     dams,     including     the     Grand 
Coulee,   and   great    reclamation   and   irriga- 
tion projects  are  the  familiar  status  sym- 
bols to  which  we  point  proudly  in  our  part 
of  the  State  of  Washington.     It   la  in  this 
area   where  you   find   the  huge   atomic   In- 
stallation    known     as     the     Hanford     plant 
which  soon  vrtll  house  a  reactor  that  really 
wiU  be  dual  purpose,  thanks  to  a  successful 
battle  waged  in  the  last  Congress.     As  one 
who  represents  this  District  in  Congress.  I 
feel  I  am  Justified  in  pointing  with  pride  to 
its   wonders,  but  you  in  this  room  can  do 
even   more.     Tou   not  only   can   point   with 
pride  but,  on  behalf  of  your  organization, 
claim  some  of  the  credit  for  these  develop- 


ments.   The  rural  electHflcation  proer»«»  v 
played  a  most  significant  role  in  thU  n!^f** 
in  my  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as  allrS!? 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  **"• 

Thus  far,  I  have  presented  to  you  mv  r^ 
dentlaU  as  a  wife,  mother,  homemakj  IVJ 
Member  of  Congress  from  a  rural  ar^ 
our  Nation  I  make  a  point  of  these^uaif 
flcatlons  because  your  organization  h" 
asked  me  to  participate  In  this  confereno*  k 
talking  about  "Woman's  New  Role  in  ^^, 
America."  I  feel  It  is  only  fair  to  warnT^ 
that  under  this  title  my  basic  messaee  «»" 
cerns  itself  with  how  desperately  parucl^" 
tion  is  needed  in  helping  to  solve  the  orohl 
lems  that  are  peculiar  to  those  of  ub  X 
live  on  the  farmlands  of  America  in  an 
editorial  aside,  may  I  say  I  am  well  awar. 
that  this  is  a  mixed  audience  today  t  Zit 
only  invite  the  men  to  feel  perfectly  Jtm 
to  listen,  but  express  a  wistful  hope  that 
some  of  the  message  might  rub  off  on  them 
too.  Wherever  I  can  find  a  captive  audien^ 
I  invariably  stress  the  theme,  'Get  out^ 
the  house  and  get  busy." 

In  looking  back  over  this  series  of  speeches 
I  find  that  about  the  only  thing  that  hu 
changed  about  the  kind  of  speech  I  give  on 
this  subject  is  the  urgency,  the  ever-lncreag. 
Ing  urgency,  which  I  feel  as  I  present  this 
message  to  women  like  yourselves. 

So  many  Americans  today  seem  to  be  for- 
getting that  they  are  the  Government  to 
America,  you  are  the  Government.  Ooveru- 
ment  officials  and  politicians  Just  work  in 
Washington.  DC,  hired  by  you.  Tou  and  I 
are  America,  and  we  have  got  to  act  like  Jt 
We  have  got  to  act  like  It  because  we  are 
at  the  greatest  worldwide  crossroad  crlsU 
of  aU.  and  that  means  that  active  partlci- 
patlon  in  every  way  possible  to  help  om 
Nation  progress  and  grow  strong  and  follow 
the  wise  road  is  the  moral  as  weU  as  the 
citizenship  duty  of  every  American.  Amer- 
lea  Isn't  Just  any  naUon.  It  isnt  Just  one 
of  a  family  of  nations.  America  is  a  Na- 
tion that  has  a  great  mission  for  the  bene- 
fit of  liberty-loving  people  everywhere.  H 
America  does  not  stand  as  a  burning  beacon 
of  hope  for  freedom  to  all  the  peoples  of  tbt 
world,  who  are  today  under  tyranny,  then 
it  is  nothing.  And,  there  you  have  as  briefly 
as  I  can  express  It,  my  own  personal  Inspira- 
tion for  constantly  urging  participation  on 
my  fellow  Americans. 

I  suppose  that  actually  the  title  of  my 
speech  today  should  be  "Woman's  New  Role 
in  the  New  Rural  America."  because  if  par- 
ticipation is  to  be  your  role  then  you  must 
know  how  to  participate  effectively.  I  learned 
long  ago  that  inspiration  is  one  thing  but 
oftentimes  translating  it  into  practical  ac- 
tion is  another. 

Naturally,  to  participate  effectively  we 
must  first  know  what  problems  need  to  be 
solved,  come  up  with  some  sound  Ideas  for 
solving  them,  and  then  try  to  get  other  peo- 
ple to  Join  the  cause.  And,  it  is  Just  as  im- 
portant that  we  pick  our  cause.  By  that  I 
mean  select  an  area  where  we  think  our  own 
experience  and  Interest  and  special  talents 
qualify  us  to  help  solve  the  problem  most 
effectively.  Most  of  us  In  this  room,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  place  we  live  and  the  work  we  do. 
owe  our  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  helping 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  new  rural  Amer- 
ica so  that  American  agriculture  can  remain 
strong.  And,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
this  Is  a  great  and  Important  participation 
project.  Because  unless  American  agricul- 
ture remains  a  balanced  force  of  strength 
in  our  economy,  as  it  adjusts  to  the  changes 
of  the  modern  world,  then  our  Nation  can- 
not remain  strong.  In  Just  the  next  60  years 
tbe  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  going  to  have 
to  find  ways  to  produce  food  for  twice  as 
many  mouths  as  they  are  feeding  today. 
Yet.  In  that  same  period  of  time,  land  that 
is  now  being  used  for  farming  is  going  to 
decrease  by  60  million  acres.  We  have  to 
solve    this    problem.      What    will    happen    If 
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don't  solve  it  is  written  In  words  of  doom 
^.iTtae-Tane  are  reading  those  words  right 


the  wall  of  history.  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
le-Tung  are  reading  those  words  right 
-  No  clvlllBaUon  no  matter  what  its 
°°  ■  of  government  or  what  heights  It  has 
attained,  scientifically  and  culturally,  can 
'.survive  hunger. 

'  And  what  is  the  look  of  this  new  rural 
America?  Well,  first  of  all.  It  Is  a  paradox 
ot  shrinking  and  expansion.  Por  several 
decades  the  farmers  have  been  moving  to 
^wn  and  the  city  folk  have  been  moving  to 
the  country.  This  has  resulted  in  what  I 
call  the  twilight  zone  of  ruburbia.  It  Is  a 
neither  fish  or  fowl  area,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  ever  more  crowded  metropolis 
and  on  the  other  side  by  the  ever  less  popu- 
lous farmland.  The  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica are  no  longer  confined  within  the  fences 
around  pasture  and  field.  They  extend 
through  ruburbia  to  the  city  limit  sign  at 
the  metropolis. 

There  are  others  here  this  week  who  will 
talk  more  In  detail  and  more  knowledgeably 
on  what  has  brought  about  this  new  look  to 
the  rural  area.     But,  very  brlefiy,  I  am  sure 
TOU  know  it  is  because  in  recent  years  ma- 
chinery, new  scientific  methods  of  planting, 
fertilizing,    harvesting,    modern    marketing 
programs    and    several    other    factors    have 
made  It  possible  for  less  farmers  to  produce 
more  food  and  fiber.     In  1900,  1  out  of  every 
3  workers  was  engaged  in  agriculture — today, 
that  proportion  has  become  about  1  In   18. 
Agriculture  has  shown  a  greater  Increase  In 
productivity  than   any   other   sector   of  our 
Nation's  economy.     We  have  produced  two- 
third's  more  food  and  fiber  on   our  farms 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  used  25  percent 
less  farm  employment  and   20  percent  less 
hired  farmworkers  to  do  It.     The   Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  Farms  of  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultxire.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  studying   this   trend   for   many   years. 
It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  present  statis- 
tics show  that  the  family  farm  Is  still   the 
backbone  of  American  agriculture  and  bids 
fair  to   remain   so.      But    the   plain   fact    Is 
that  today  it  takes  less  of  the  family  to  op- 
erate the  farm.    Larger  farm  units  with  less 
people  operating  them  because  this  is  the  ef- 
ficient way  to  do  It  and,  I  must  pause  here 
to  confer  on  REA  and  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  the  mixed  blessing  of  credit  for 
this  trend   because  of  the   major  contribu- 
tion they  make  to  supplanting  the  plug  we 
used  to  hitch  to  the  wagon  with  the   plug 
we  shove  In  the  wall.     I  say  mixed  blessing 
because  this  new  look  In  rural  America  has 
brought    many    new    problems    that    I    will 
touch  on  In  a  moment. 

As  for  ruburbia,  this  Is  peopled  by  thoee 
who  make  their  living  at  Jobs  in  the  city  but 
make  their  home  on  a  farm  or  In  a  rural 
area.  You  know  this  picture  well  because 
almost  half  of  the  consumers  you  now  serve 
are  nonfarm,  which  Includes  many  In  those 
urban  areas  who  live  there  because  they 
like  the  Joy  of  country  life  away  from  the 
disadvantages  of  pavement  lawns  and  con- 
crete gardens.  And  here  again,  we  find  the 
mixed  blessing  of  change  and  progress  which 
brings  us  participation  responsibilities 
brought  about  by  needed  adjustment  to  a 
population  shift. 

The  problems?  You  know  them  well. 
Rural  America  Is  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment, imderemployment  and  low  Income. 
Those  who  have  studied  this  problem  are  far 
from  In  agreement  on  methods  of  solution 
but  there  is  quite  general  agreement  among 
them  on  objectives.  We  must  develop  bet- 
ter Income  opportunities  for  those  who  have 
the  desire  and  ability  to  stay  on  the  farm 
We  must  also  develop  off-farm  rural  area 
opportunities  for  employment.  To  do  this 
we  must  encoiu-age  full  cooperation  from 
existing  private  and  governmental  programs. 
And,  it  follows  that  the  Job  opportunities 
can  be  created  only  if  we  provide  more  ed- 
ucational skills  to  fit  our  young  people  in 


Jobs  where  they  are  needed.  It  also  foUows 
that  we  must  encourage  the  development  of 
additional  Industries,  services  and  trades  in 
rural  areas  and  we  can  only  do  this  if  we 
make  rural  communities  livable. 

I  think  there  is  something  special  about 
the  American  who  has  his  roots  on  the  farm. 
I  want  to  keep  his  citizenship  Influence  on 
this  Nation  in  balance  with  the  other  types 
of  population.  I  don't  want  to  keep  him 
on  the  farm  if  It  is  against  his  will  or  If  it 
makes  him  a  dependent,  but  I  surely  dont 
want  to  htirry  him  off  the  farm,  either. 

We   are    now   embarked   on   three   interre- 
lated Federal  programs  that  have  great  po- 
tential for  helping  us  reach  the  objectives 
I  have  listed  above.     I  am  speaking  of  the 
area   development    and    redevelopment   pro- 
grams and   the  manpower  development  and 
training    program.      The    area    development 
programs  are  directed  to  assist  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  those  areas  plagued 
by  high  unemployment  and  or  low  rural  In- 
come.   This  assistance  is  offered  in  the  form 
of  loans  and  grants,  technical  assistance  and 
training.     The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  the  first  direct  attempt  made 
by  Congress  to  find  a  longer  range  solution 
to  the  unemployment  problem.    It  Is  based 
on    the    premise    that   unemployed    workers 
can  and  will  find  Jobs  when  they  are  quali- 
fied to  hold  them.     It  applies  specifically  to 
the  subject  I  am  discussing   today   because 
it  Is  designed  to  train  Individuals  In  rural 
areas  for  both  farm  Jobs  and  nonfarm  em- 
ployment.    There  is  not  time  for  me  to  go 
into  detail  on  any  of  these  Government  pro- 
grams today.    I  am  sure  you  will  be  discus- 
sing them  In  other  sessions  of  your  annual 
meeting.     I   know   that   NRECA   is   already 
working    with    Government    representatives 
on  these  programs.     But  I  do  want  to  say 
that  if  these  programs  are  to  be  successful, 
they  must  be  based  primarily  on  local  lead- 
ership and  action.     Without  local  coop>era- 
tlon.    guidance    and    action,   they   won't    be 
worth  a  plug  nickel.     And  this  is  where  I 
am  going  to  get  into  the  specifics  on  the  ways 
that  I  know  you  women  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion can  help  most  effectively. 

Education:  We  must  see  that  the  schools  In 
our  local  areas — grade  schools,  high  schools, 
j\»nlor  colleges  where  they  exist,  vocational 
schools — are  offering  a  curriculum  and  a 
training  designed  to  provide  our  young  peo- 
ple with  the  skills  most  needed  in  their  own 
community  or  elsewhere  In  their  urban  cen- 
ters. Here  Is  where  women  can  back  up  their 
school  boards  and  school  organizations  In 
demanding  an  enriched  curriculum  or  a  re- 
emphaslzed  curriculum.  Here  is  where  we 
can  bend  every  infiuence  in  persuading  our 
young  people  not  to  drop  out  of  high  school, 
or  to  go  to  college,  or  to  special  vocational 
training  in  place  of  college.  Here  Is  where 
women  can  work  individually  and  In  groups 
on  financial  aid  through  loans  or  scholar- 
ships to  help  the  young  people  In  their  rural 
area  train  for  the  Jobs  where  they  are  so 
desperately  needed. 

Area  redevelopment;  The  opportunities  In 
these  programs  are  almost  endless.  While 
your  husbands  are  working  in  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations,  on  waj-s  to  attract  new 
payroll  Into  a  rural  area,  whether  it  be  a 
small  industry  or  a  process  plant  or  a  busi- 
ness agency,  you  can  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  In  helping  him  sell  yotu  com- 
munity as  a  good  place  to  live.  You  know, 
tliose  management  executive  boards  who 
make  the  final  decisions  on  locating  a  busi- 
ness or  a  plant  or  an  Industry  look  at  a  lot 
of  important  factors  in  making  this  decision. 
They  look  at  the  availability  of  power,  and 
water,  and  labor,  and  land,  and  they  take  a 
good  sharp  look  at  the  tax  situation  of  this 
State,  but  they  look  at  something  else.  too. 
They  call  their  top  personnel  men  in  a  nd  they 
explain  that  they  are  considering  a  move  to 
a  certain  area.  Those  men  go  home  and  tell 
their  wives  about  this  proposed  move — and 


what  do  the  w^ves  ask?  You  know  as  wdl 
as  I  do.  What  kind  of  a  town  Is  it?  What 
about  the  schools?  And  the  churches? 
What  recreational  and  social  and  cultural 
facilities  are  there?  Is  It  a  pretty  town? 
Will  the  people  be  warm  and  friendly?  How 
about  the  health  facilities?  Well,  have  you 
taken  a  good  look  at  your  community  lately? 
Would  you  want  to  move  there?  1  have 
talked  to  many  a  bvislness  executive  who  said 
that  a  decision  to  choose  one  location  over 
another  many  times  rested  in  balance  on  a 
nice  city  park  or  a  swimming  pool  and  a 
good  sewage  system. 

The  rural  electric  wife:  As  you  can  see.  I 
have  just  touched  on  a  few  of  the  posslbUi- 
tles  for  participation  on  your  part  in  your 
new  role  in  niral  America.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  possibilities.  And  I  am  very 
sure  that  many  of  you  are  already  engaged  in 
one  or  more  of  the  community  improvement 
activities  that  help  to  Improve  your  area.  In 
this  respect,  about  all  I  can  hope  to  do  Is 
Inspire  In  you  a  new  urgency  for  getting  on 
with  the  Job  and  some  new  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

Up  to  now.  1  have  been  talking  about  wom- 
en fulfilling  their  resporislbilltles  to  the  com- 
munity   In    many    traditional   and    familiar 
ways.    But  I  would  like  to  close  by  speaking 
on  the  very  special  and  unique  contributions 
you  have  to  make  to  ruitil  America  because 
you  are  the  member-owners  of  the  rural  elec- 
trics.   If  we  are  to  create  Job  opportunities  by 
attracting  new  plants  and  industry  into  new 
areas,  availability  of  electric  power  must  keep 
up   with  demand.     AU  available   sources  of 
power  must  be  encouraged  and  fostered  to 
grow  with  this  demand.    The  rtiral  electrifi- 
cation program  must  keep  pace  and  must  stay 
strong  and  productive  so  It  can  offer  its  spe- 
cial   and   unique   service   of  power   to  rural 
areas  development.    To  do  this  it  must  main- 
tain public  support  and  that  can  be  gained 
only  if  there  is  public  understanding.     In 
this  respect  I  think  one  of  our  biggest  prob- 
lems Is  being  taken  for  granted.    We  have  a 
w^hole  generation  of  new  consumers  who  Just 
fiip  the  switch.    You  and  I  filp  that  switch, 
too.  but  we  have  the  knowledge  and  the  re- 
membrance of  what  a  comparatively  recent 
blessing  it  is  and  how  hard  we  fought  for  this 
simple  privilege.    How  long  has  it  been  since 
you  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  tell  some 
newcomer   or   young   wife   In   your   area   the 
simple  but  thrilling  story  of  how  electricity 
came  to  the  farm?     How  long  has  It  been 
since  you  read  some  of  your  husband's  trade 
magazines  or  publications  so  that  you  could 
tell   an   Interesting  st<M-y  vising  an  easy-to- 
understand   example  of  what  keeps   a  con- 
sumer rate  low?     This  is  your  very  special 
role  as  a  member  of  the  NRECA  family.    No- 
body else  can  play  the  part  as  well  as  you. 
You  in  this  room  today  represent  a  very 
Important  segment  of  those  electrical  utility 
groups  who  have  developed  rtu-al  America  to 
Its  present  strength.     Por   this   the  Nation 
owes  you  much — and  asks  stUl  more.    Asks 
still  more  in  its  need  for  the  special  skills, 
knowledge,    understanding,    and    faith    you 
have  to  give  If  we  are  to  keep  American  agri- 
culture strong  and  growing.    God  grant  you 
the  strength,  the  wisdom,  and  the  inspiration 
to   make   your    participation    complete   and 
effective. 


The  Oljrmpic  Games  of  1968 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

or    MICHIGAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14, 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  past  2  days  have  been  very  hectic  in 
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the  city  of  Detroit.  Charges  and  coun- 
tercharges have  been  flying  about  as 
heavily  as  debris  in  a  tornado.  The 
words  "unfit"  and  "doublecross"  have 
been  thrown  about  as  part  of  the  every- 
day conversation. 

This  all  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
executive  board  of  the  UJ3.  Olympic 
Committee,  in  a  sudden  and  drastic 
move,  stripped  the  city  of  Detroit  of  the 
status  given  to  it  last  October  15  when 
Detroit  was  ofBcially  authorized  to  be 
the  only  U.S.  city  to  seek  the  Olympic 
games  for  1968. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California  contacted  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Oljmipic  Committee, 
indicating  that  Detroit  was  not  yet 
ready  for  the  job  of  handling  the  1968 
Olympics,  and  that  Los  Angeles  would 
be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  In  withdraw- 
ing Its  approval  of  Detroit,  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  opened  a  back  door 
to  have  Los  Angeles  again  come  into 
the  picture  as  a  bidder  for  this  inter- 
national sports  festival. 

In  presenting  their  argiunents,  the 
Los  Angeles  group  indicated  that  their 
bid  should  be  heard  by  the  full  commit- 
tee which,  in  essence,  would  compare  to 
a  congressional  subcommittee  hearing 
testimony  on  legislation;  and,  before 
action  could  be  taken  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  subcommittee,  hearings 
again  would  have  to  be  held  by  the  full 
committee  in  order  to  approve  such 
legislation. 

We,  in  Detroit,  are  angered  over  the 
tactics  taken  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  State  of  California.  These  two 
jurisdictions  are  not  showing  good 
sportsmanship.  It  is  with  great  disap- 
pointment to  me  to  learn  that  Detroit's 
designation  as  the  only  American  entry 
in  the  Ol3mapic  program  will  have  to  be 
fought  all  over  again.  It  is  my  belief 
that  In  the  long  run,  Detroit  will  be 
awarded  the  1968  Olympic  games,  but 
only  after  a  hard  and  uphill  struggle. 

Detroit  is  a  dynamic  city — it  is  a 
sports-minded  city.  Its  citizens  have 
the  ambition  and  the  initiative  to  finance 
and  put  on  this  great  spectacle  in  the 
world  of  sports.  It  is  my  belief  that  De- 
troit will  stand  up  to  all  of  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  put  on  a  good  show, 

Detroit  is  centrally  located  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States.  Ten 
domestic  airlines  provide  direct  service 
between  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the 
major  cities  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. These  lines  use  Detroit-Wayne 
Major  Metropolitan  Airport  and  Willow 
Run  Airport,  both  of  which  are  within 
a  half-hour  ride  of  the  civic  center  in 
downtown  Detroit.  The  Detroit  City 
Airport,  10  minutes  from  downtown  De- 
troit can  be  used  by  special  charter 
flights.  Six  major  railways  provide 
passenger  service  to  Detroit's  three 
terminals,  all  located  in  the  downtown 
area.  Three  interstate  and  six  major 
U.S.  highways  connect  directly  to  De- 
troit's freeway  system.  It  is,  therefore, 
apparent  that  no  matter  where  you  are 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  hours — short  hours  at  that — and  you 
are  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  citizens  of  Detroit  have  been 
working  over  a  number  of  years  to  lead 
a    Detroit   movement   for   the    Olympic 


games.  I  am  sum  that  if  given  the  op- 
portvmlty  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  its  facilities  to  host  the  1968 
games,  they  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  putting  on  a  splendid  ex- 
hibition. 

I  believe   that   the   committee,   when 
they  meet  March  18,  will  fully  consider 


February  j^ 

basic  raw  materials  of  all  life— the  sun  .mi 
water,  and  minerals.  '     ^'■ 

The  uUllzatlon   we   make   of  our   natur.i 
sources   U  Yltally   important   to   ,«„   rf** 


eco- 


resources   U  Yltally   important   to   our 
nomic  growtli. 

In  my  experiences  as  a  Member  of  Con 
gress  I  have  seen  many  foreign  nations  com. 
to    this    country    In    search    of    assUtan^ 
These    nations    Invariably    plac«    great  (U 


the  merits  of  the  proposal  made  by  the     pendence  upon  natural  resources,  indicatln* 
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city  of  Detroit,  and  will  recommend  that 
the  original  decision  remain  in  effect. 

In  the  past,  Detroit  hae  been  the  un- 
successful bidder  before  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  group  six  times,  but 
the  campaign  to  bring  these  games  to 
Detroit  has  continued  throughout  the 
ensuing  years.  I  believe  that  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  equity,  the  interna- 
tional committee  reaffirm  its  position 
that  was  won  in  fair  competition  with 
other  States. 

The  final  selection  for  the  site  for  the 
1968  Olympic  games  will  be  made  by  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  at  a 
meeting  at  Nairobi,  Kenya,  on  October 
13,  1963.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  argu- 
ment between  two  cities  of  the  great 
United  States  will  not  be  a  detriment 
to  us  with  the  final  result  being  the 
awarding  of  the  games  to  a  European 
city,  which  is  very  possible.  We.  in  De- 
troit, intend  to  press  our  demands  for 
recognition  as  the  only  city  recom- 
mended for  the  1968  Olympic  games, 
and  shall  take  every  possible  means  to 
have  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  ap- 
prove Detroit  as  the  site.  However,  we 
will  do  it  with  good  sportsmanship  and 
fair  play.  Los  Angeles,  in  its  action  of 
a  few  days  ago,  indicated  that  they  are 
still  a  long  way  from  making  friends  and 
influencing  people,  with  their  im war- 
ranted and  unsportsmanlike  conduct. 


America's  Opporhmitiet  in  Nahiral 
Resoarcet  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14, 1963 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  want  to  bring  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league H.AROLD  T.  Johnson  of  California, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
on  January  15,  1963: 

Remarks  or  Representative  Harold  T.  John- 
son or  Cautornia  at  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  Annual 
Meeting,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  January  15, 
1963 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  here  and  discuss  with  you  a  sub- 
ject of  great  Interest  to  me,  "America's 
Opportunities  in  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment." 

America's  opportunities  for  resource  de- 
velopment depend  largely  on  how  wisely  and 
how  well  we  use  our  land,  our  minerals,  and 
our  water. 

Man's  life  on  earth,  regardless  of  industrial 
refinements,  continues  to  dei>end  upon  the 


an  awareness  of  the  importanc*  of  their  de 
velopment   something  some  of   us  here  at 
home  sometimes  forget. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil told  President  Kennedy  that  this  Na- 
tion is  challenged  to  help  provide  for  greati 
er  demands  for  products  of  water,  sou* 
forests,  and  minerals,  not  only  for  emerging 
nations,  but  also  for  our  own  low-income 
areas. 

The  committee  told  the  President  that 
failure  to  meet  this  chaUenge  could  result  in 
increased  costs  and  lowered  living  levels. 

The  report  called  for  establishment  of  a 
central  natural  resources  group  to  coordl- 
nate  expanded  research  programs  conducted 
by  the  Individual  U.S.  Federal  agencies. 

Of  specific  Interest  to  you,  as  representa- 
tives of  electrical  power  agencies,  is  the 
recommendation  for  additional  development 
of  low-cost  sources  of  Industrial  energy,  a 
preliminary  look  at  this  report  Indicates  the 
merit  of  coordination  of  research. 

In  development  of  our  natural  resources, 
long-range  planning  is  Important.  The  two 
agencies  which  administer  most  public  lands, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service,  have  initiated  long-range 
development  programs  calling  for  intensified 
resource  management  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  and  future  generations  for  water, 
timber,  livestock  grazing,  wildlife,  and  out.^ 
door  recreation. 

A  similar  comprehensive  program  lor  pri- 
vate lands  is  the  rtiral  areas  development 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

President  Kennedy  has  revitalized  this 
program  to  develop,  through  local  leader- 
ship, all  human,  economic,  and  natural  re- 
sources in  economically  underdeveloped 
rural  areas. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  a  major  role  in  seeing  that  the  rural 
areas   have  the   necessary   electrical   energy. 

Whether  we  recognize  the  fact  or  not,  the 
highly  developed  economies  such  as  ours 
continue  to  consume  basic  resources  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  We  cannot  be  complacent 
about  this. 

Nor  can  we  assume  that  our  treasure  chest 
of  natural  resources  always  will  be  there. 

The  United  States  has  made  great  tech- 
nical advances  in  utilization  of  raw  mate- 
rials, but  this  country  is  consuming  its  nat- 
ural resources  20  percent  faster  than 
the  rate  of  our  population  growth. 

Wise  utilization  of  our  natural  resources 
is,  of  course,  an  important  part  of  the  over- 
all picture.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  touch 
on   some  recent  developments   in  this   field. 

At  one  time  only  the  primary  value  of 
our  resources  was  used.  Now  many  byprod- 
ucts are  recovered  and.  at  the  same  time, 
better  use  is  being  made  of  the  basic  raw 
material. 

One  pound  of  coal,  for  example,  today 
produces  1.4  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  in 
modern  generating  plants.  In  1920  the  cor- 
responding output  of  coal  was  only  about 
three-tenths  of  a  kilowatt-hour.  The  energy 
yield  of  a  pound  of  fuel  consumed  today  Is 
almost  five  times  what  It  was  40  years  ago. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  wood  fiber  now 
being  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
pulp  comes  to  the  mills  in  the  form  of  wood- 
chip  residue  from  sawmills  and  veneer  mills. 
Twenty  years  ago  virtually  none  came  from 
that  source,  even  though  we  are  getting  far 
more  from  each  unit  of  crude  material  than 
ever  before. 


What  is  the  Importance  of  natural  re- 
sources to  our  national  economy?    I  cite  this 

example: 

Recent  studies  measiu-ed  the  total  value 
of  raw  timber  to  the  consumer.  The  1958 
harvest  of  timber,  before  it  was  cut  from 
the  forests,  had  a  value  of  $1  billion.  Value 
idded  to  that  timber  in  the  course  of  har- 
vesting, processing,  fabrication  and  second- 
arv  manufacture,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  consumer  amounts  to  $23 

bUUon. 

Concurrently,  the  growing  and  protection 
of  the  trees  cut  In  that  harvest  Involved 
80.000  man-j-ears  of  employment.  The  vari- 
ous operations  which  added  value  to  that 
raw  material,  between  the  forests  and  the 
ultimate  users,  involved  more  than  3  mil- 
lion man-years  of  employment. 

This  Single  Industry  represents  about  5 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  The 
same  pattern  may  be  found  In  other  nat- 
ural resource  Industries. 

Th«»refore,  It  must  be  stressed  that  whether 
vou  are  from  Connecticut  or  Alabama,  from 
Ml-hlgan  or  Arizona,  the  natural  resources 
produced  In  Washington  or  In  Georgia,  In 
Maine  or  In  Colorado  are  vitally  important 
to  you  as  an  individual. 

"These  are  not  provincial  things,  important 
only  to  the  Individual  actually  on  the  land 
producing  the  raw  commodity.  Every 
American  home,  farm,  business,  and  indus- 
try still  is  dependent  tipon  a  constant  flow 
of  natiiral  resources.    This  will  always  be  so. 

This  brings  us  to  the  resources  themselves. 

Soil  and  water  are  the  two  basic  resources 
and  they  are  closely  intertwined.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  our  fertile  soil,  and 
water  is  the  agent  which  brings  the  soil  to 
life  and  permits  the  development  of  all  our 
other  resources. 

Therefore,  It  is  fundamental  to  all  our 
Nation  that  the  watersheds  be  protected  so 
that  their  resources  may  be  developed. 

For  too  long  we  have  assumed  that  water 
will  be  available  to  meet  our  every  demand. 

You  turn  on  the  faucet  and  assume  the 
water  will  be  there,  but  more  and  more  we 
are  finding  Instances  when  the  well  has  run 
dry.  Every  part  of  our  Nation  has  expe- 
rienced this,  whether  it  be  a  California 
farmer  whose  crops  have  sxiffered  from  lack 
of  mountain  water  or  the  New  York  city 
dweller  whose  car  is  dirty  because  the  faucet 
ran  dry. 

Our  expanding  p>opulation  and  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  water  for  domestic, 
agricultural,  and  Industrial  purposes  are 
placing  constantly  growing  demands  on  our 
water  supply. 

Just  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
estimated  dally  use  for  all  purposes  has  risen 
from  530  gallons  per  capita  to  1.600  gallons 
per  capita  dally.  The  forecast  Is  that  It  will 
reach  2.200  gallons  by  1975. 

In  total  figures,  the  dally  use  of  water  In 
the  United  States  has  Increased  from  40  bil- 
lion gallons  at  the  turn  of  the  century  In 
1900  to  some  265  billion  gallons  today.    The 


total  could  reach  600  billion  gaUons  con- 
sumed dally  by  the  year  1980.  Just  how 
much  Is  600  billion  gallons  which  this  Na- 
tion will  consume  daily  In  less  than  20  years? 

Most  of  you  have  visited  Lake  Mead.  At 
that  rate  it  would  take  only  12  days  to  drain 
this  tremendous  reservoir. 

An  inseparable  partner  in  the  development 
of  water  resources  is  hydroelectric  power. 
This  is  the  cash  register  of  many  water  proj- 
ects. To  Ipnore  hydroelectric  power  would 
be  to  throw  away  one  of  our  most  valuable 
assets  and  also  the  asset  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  paying  for  the  vast  invest- 
ment we  must  make  in  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Again,  the  benefits  of  this  power  are  not 
restricted  to  the  Immediate  area  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  powerhouse. 

Recent  advances  in  transmission  of  elec- 
trical energy  have  shown  this  technically. 
The  distance  which  direct  current  energy 
may  be  transmitted  now  is  almost  unlimited. 
Economically,  It  Is  feasible  to  deliver  power 
a  thousand  or  more  miles  from  the  power- 
house. 

I  personally  think  it  was  a  grave  mistake  to 
limit  the  TVA  service  area  to  a  150  miles  or 
so.  X  visualize  the  day  when  a  transmission 
grid  connects  every  corner  of  our  Nation  and 
even  possibly  connects  our  power  network 
with  that  of  Canada. 

When  that  day  comes,  there  should  be  ade- 
quate power  so  that  every  person  in  this  Na- 
tion may  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  elec- 
tricity in  his  home,  his  farm,  his  business. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  the 
rural  electric  power  cooperatives  have  done  a 
magnificent  Job  In  providing  electrical  energy 
to  the  householders  and  the  farmers  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Sometimes  the  advantages  have  come  In 
strange  and  roundabout  ways. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  case  of  the  Amar- 
gosa  coof)erative  here  In  Nevada.  I  became 
interested  In  this  cooperative  when  it  was 
formed  and  came  to  the  REA  for  assistance. 
It  appeared  that  the  cooperative  could  serve 
some  of  the  people  In  California  whom  I 
represent. 

These  people  In  the  Death  Valley  area 
never  have  had  electrical  service.  As  the 
Amargosa  cooperative  naoved  ahead,  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  suddenly  became  In- 
terested in  my  people  for  the  first  time,  I 
might  add. 

They  applied  to  serve  the  area.  The  Cali- 
fornia Public  Utilities  Commission  granted 
the  license  to  the  private  utilty. 

Even  though  Amargosa  did  not  receive  the 
license  to  serve  the  area,  I  am  convinced 
that  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  interest  of 
this  fine  REA  cooperative  the  private  utili- 
ties would  never  have  served  these  people. 

The  area  still  would  be  without  electrical 
energy. 

The  rural  electric  cooperative  have  done 
great  things  for  this  country  since  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  created  the  REA  on  May  11, 1935. 


SENATE 

MoMvw,  Ffjiri  AHv  18,  19i\:\ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  Theodore  Lewis,  Touro  Syna- 
gogue, of  Newport.  R.I.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  God.  to  give  of 
Thy  blessings  to  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  assembly,  the  U.S.  Senate. 
They  have  need  of  Thy  divine  guidance 
and  inspiration  as  they  deliberate  on 
complex   matters   that    affect   not   only 


every  citizen  of  this  land,  but  also  the 
whole  human  race. 

Imbue  them,  O  God.  with  wisdom  of 
heart  and  mind,  that  they  may  arrive 
at  just,  equitable,  and  lasting  solutions 
to  the  perplexing  problems  that  con- 
front them. 

Keep  them  alert  and  \'igilant.  that  they 
may  vigorously  resist  any  encroachment 
on  the  liberties  that  we  now  enjoy. 

Grant  them  inflexibility  of  courage  and 
fortitude  of  spirit,  that  they  be  not  de- 
flected from  the  noble  ideals  to  which 
they  have  dedicated  themselves. 

May  their  actions  ever  be  a  reflection 
of  the  immortal  words  that  George 
Washington   addressed    to   the    Hebrew 


I  might  say  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
following  In  the  footsteps  of  another  great 
President,  the  conservatlon-zninded  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  who  brought  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  the  re&lIzaUon  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  husbanding  and  utilizing  wisely 
our  God-given  natural  resources. 

The  cooperative  movement  came  Into  be- 
ing shortly  thereafter,  when  the  private  pow- 
er utilities  failed  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  times  and  continued  to  neglect 
the  rural  people  of  our  Nation. 

Their  policy  was  stated  publicly  that  there 
were  very  few  farms  requiring  electricity  for 
major  farm  purposes  that  were  not  already 
served. 

That  was  a  quarter  century  ago — when  89 

percent  of  the  U.S.  farms  were  without  elec- 
tricity. 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  cooperative  move- 
ment the  situation  has  been  reversed. 

Today,  97.6  percent  of  the  3,700.000  farms 
in  our  country  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
electrical  energy. 

You  can  be  proud  of  this  record. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  loans 
have  totaled  nearly  $4,800  million  since  REA 
was  first  conceived. 

One  and  a  half  million  miles  of  lines  are 
serving  5  million  REA  consumers. 

You.  the  leaders  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operative movement,  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  In  bringing  electrical  energy  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  agencies  participat- 
ing In  the  REA  program  are  rural  electric 
cooperatives. 

This  Nation  has  a  continuing  challenge  to 
meet  Its  responsibilities  In  the  development 
conservation,  and  intelligent,  balanced  utlli^ 
zatlon  of  our  natural  resources. 

Through  your  farslghted  efforts  on  behalf 
of  electrical  development  you  have  proven 
your  leadership  in  the  conservation  and  utili- 
zation of  one  of  our  most  important  re- 
sovirces — electrical  energy. 

You  recognize  the  national  Importance  of 
this  resource. 

And.  in  closing,  may  I  stress  that  the  same 
holds  true  for  all  resources — soil,  water,  pow- 
er, grazing  lands,  timber,  minerals,  and  all 
the  rest. 

These  are  national,  not  local,  resovirces. 

With  the  help  of  leaders  such  m  you  this 
Nation  can  meet  the  challenge  set  before  its 
President  Just  last  Thursday. 

We  can  provide  for  greater  demands  for 
the  products  of  our  water,  our  boU,  otir  Jcw- 
ests,  and  minerals,  and  In  so  doing  we  can 
eliminate  poverty  and  want  and  we  can 
increase  employment. 

We  can  help  otir  neighbors  and  ourselves 
to  raise  our  standards  of  living. 

This,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  the  only 
sure  way  which  we  can  solve  our  domestic 
and  International  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, BO  Important  to  a  stable  and  peaceful 
free  world. 

Thank  you. 


Congregation  in  Newport,  R.I.,  "To 
bigotry,  no  sanction;  to  persecution,  no 
assistance,"  for  it  is  only  when  prej- 
udice and  bias  give  way  to  harmony 
and  brotherhood  can  there  be  hope  for 
peace,  stability,  and  survival  for  man- 
kind. 

May  it  be  Thy  wUl,  O  God,  that  the 
concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  as 
expressed  in  such  vital  terms  in  these 
United  States  of  America,  shall  extend 
beyond  these  shores,  so  that  there  will 
be  ushered  in  an  era  of  amity  and  fel- 
lowship between  all  races,  an  era  in 
which  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
Febi-uary  14,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun-      paper,     win 

dry  nominations,  which  were  referred  to    insular  Affairs 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  Pederal  Trade  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
CommlSBion,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
Elon,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Marketing  of  Power  Gemeratfd  at  Amtstad 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the 
transmission  and  disposition  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
also  market  power  generated  at  Amistad  Dam 
on  the  Rio  Grande  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


February  i^ 


CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


Reservation    op    Certain    Public    Lands    at 
Chocolate     Mountain     Aerial     Gunnery 
Range,  Imperial  County,  Calif. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the   withdrawal  and  reserva- 
tion for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of  cer- 
tain  public   lands   of   the   United    States   at 
Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial  Gunnery  Range. 
Imperial  County,  Calif.,  for  defense  purposes 
(With  accompanying  papers):    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 
Reservation    of    Certain    Public    Lands    at 
MojAVE  "B"  Aerial  Gunnery  Range,  San 
Bernardino  County,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  reserva- 
tion for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  of  the  United  States  at 
Mojave  "B"  Aerial  Gunnery  Range,  San 
Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  for  defense  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  on  Retcgee-Escapees  Paroled  Into 
THE  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
individual  reports  on  refugee-escapees 
paroled  into  the  United  States,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31.  1962 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated; 

Report  of  Federal  Contrxbxjtions 

A  letter   from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense,    transmitting,   pursuant    to   law,    a 

report    of    Federal    contributions,     for    the 

quarter  ended  September  30,  1962  (with  an 

accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on     „ 

Armed  Services.  Rescission   of   Suspension   of   Deportation 

OP  A  Certain  Alien 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  order  rescinding  suspension  of 
deportation  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Bilenco, 
also  known  as  Joseph  Addison  Blake,  to- 
gether with  a  complete  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  as  to  the  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  the  rescission  of  svispension  of  de- 
portation (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  In 
the  payment  of  wages  by  employers  having 
employees  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 
Procurement  Actions,  Department  of  the 
Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement) ,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  research  and 
development  procurement  actions  of  $50,000 
and  over,  covering  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report      on      Liquidation      Activities      of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  progress  of 
the  liquidation  activities  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1962;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Secxxtart  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..  were  laid  before  th* 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore- 
A  resolution   of   the   General   Assembly  of 
the  Sute  of  Georgia;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"House  Resolution  62 
•Resolution   requesting   Congress  to  con 
tinue   assistance    to   the   Junior   ROTc  pro" 
grams;  and  for  other  purposes. 

•Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress  has  evidenced 
its  intention  to  discontinue  Federal  assist- 
ance to  educational  institutions  which  pro" 
vide  a  Junior  ROTC  program  for  Its  students' 
and 

•Whereas.  In  both  World  War  II  and  ih* 
Korean  conflict,  it  has  been  graphlcallv 
demonstrated  that  a  strong  reserve  officer 
training  program  is  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense; and 

•Whereas  In  this  time  of  continuing  na- 
tional emergency,  precipitated  by  rash  acts 
of  the  Communist  bloc  countries,  whicli 
create  crises  in  which  a  strong  national  de- 
fense  posture  must  be  maintained;  and 

"Whereas  the  Junior  ROTC  program  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  vital  and  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense  preparations- 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  That  this  body  urgently  request* 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  continue  to  provide 
appropriations  to  assist  local  educational  in- 
stitutions in  continuing  to  provide  a  Junior 
ROTC  program;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  is  hereby  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  transmit  to  the  Clerk  of  the  U  S 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  SecreUrj- 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  distributed 
among  the  membership  thereof. 

"Read  and  adopted  in  the  house  Januarv 
25.  1963. 

"Read  and  adopted  in  the  senate  Pebruarv 
11.  1963." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

•Legislative  Resolution  12 
•Whereas  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has.  by  his 
courage,  tenacity,  wisdom,  and  leadership 
both  In  war  and  In  peace,  assured  for  himself 
a  place  of  eminence  among  the  great  men  of 
history;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  proper  that  the  highest 
honor  and  acclaim  be  accorded  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  during  his  lifetime;   and 

•Whereas  the  greatest  honor  that  this 
legislature  can  confer  is  the  grant  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  great  State  of  Nebraska;  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  37th  session  assembled- 

"l.  That  full  citizenship  In  the  great  State 
of  Nebraska,  with  all  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto,  is  hereby  granted  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 

•'2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed  and  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  legislature  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  legislature  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
Vice  President  Johnson.  Senator  Young.  Sen- 
ator Javlts,  Senator  Magnuson,  Senator 
Roman  Hruska,  Senator  Curtis,  Congressmen 
Cunningham.  Martin  and  Beermann. 

"Dwicht  W.  Buuney, 
President  of  the  Legislature. 

•  Attest: 

"HuGOF.  Srb, 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 
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A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
StAte  Of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works: 

■■Senate  Joint  Memorial  7 

•Joint   memorial    to   the    honorable   Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States,  in  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  37th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
spectfully represent  that: 

"Whereas  the  late  Senator  Henry  Dwor- 
shak  was  a  champion  of  full  development 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources  and  a  man 
of  boundless  energy  and  a  tireless  worker  for 
Idaho  during  his  23  years  he  served  the  Gem 
State  in  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  he  constantly  sought  coopera- 
tion among  all  levels  of  government  and 
private  enterprise  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment to  achieve  the  greatest  benefit  for  the 
ereatest  niunber  of  persons  with  the  least 
amount  of  bureaucratic  control  and  inter- 
ference; and 

"Whereas  the  Bruces  Eddy  project  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River,  which 
project  was  authorized  shortly  after  his 
death,  was  a  project  which  he  sought  and 
worked  for  In  cooperation  with  local.  State, 
regional,  and  national  water  resource  de- 
velopment  Interests:    Now,    therefore,   be   It 

"Resolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  noic  in  session 
{the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring).  That  the  Congress  and 
President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
petitioned,  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  our  dis- 
tinguished late  Senator  Henry  Dworshak  for 
his  many  years  of  tireless  and  productive 
work  In  resource  development  and  for  his 
patience  and  perseverance  In  promoting  this 
project,  that  early  action  be  taken  to  imple- 
ment a  change  of  name  from  Bruces  Eddy 
to  Henry  Dworshak  Dam:  and  be  It  further 

-Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is, 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotes. 

"This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  senate  on  the  5th  day  of  February 
1963. 

"W.  E.  Drevlow. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  6th 
day  of  February  1963. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 
"Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
"Attest: 

"Arthur  Wilson. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate    Joint    Memorial    9 
"To  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the   United   States,  and  to   the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the   United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled  : 
"We,   your    memorialists,    the    Senate    and 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    State    of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as   fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas  Grays  Harbor  In  peace  and  war 
is  a  vital  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  Grays  Harbor  does  possess  mod- 
ern facilities  for  the  handling  of  deep  ship 
cargoes:  and 


"Whereas  Grays  Harbor  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  has  demonstrated  its  worth 
as  a  military  port;  and 

"Whereas  Grays  Harbor  Is  an  outstanding 
commercial  fishing  port;  and 

"Whereas  Grays  Harbor  has  found  favor 
with  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  as  one  of 
the  finest  recreational  fishing  areas  and 
Westport  has  become  known  as  the  salmon 
fishing    capital   of    the   world;    and 

"Whereas  navigation  of  the  Grays  Harbor 
entrance  by  both  large  and  small  vessels 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  hazardous  due  to 
the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  Grays  Har- 
bor south  Jetty;    and 

••Whereas  many  lives  and  much  property 
have  been  lost  due  to  conditions  at  the 
Grays  Harbor  entrance;  and 

"Whereas  the  national  administration  is 
extending  aid  to  depressed  areas:  and 

'Whereas  this  area  has  been  determined 
to  be  a  depressed  area;  and 

"Whereas  this  requested  project  would 
materially  aid  the  economy  of  this  area; 

"Now.  therefore,  your  memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  enact  legislation  to  au- 
thorize and  make  appropriations  to:  Recon- 
struct the  Grays  Harbor  south  Jetty  at  this 
time  to  breakwater  standards;   and  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honor- 
able John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

•Attest: 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

"Rfsolution  Urging  Congress  To  Continue 
StTPORT  OF  the  Tobacco  Research  Program 

AT     THE     AGRICULTLTIAL     SCIENCE     CENTER     OF 

THE  University  of  Kentucky 

"Whereas  during  1960  and  1961  there  was 
appropriated  and  allocated  by  the  general 
a.ssembly  for  an  Agricultural  Science  Center 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  for  tobac- 
co research  at  such  center,  more  than  $1 
million;  and 

"Whereas  the  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth subsequently  made  available  an  addi- 
tional tl  million  for  construction  and  re- 
search at  such  center;  and 

"Whereas  in  1962  there  was  appropriated 
and  allocated  by  the  general  assembly  more 
than  $2  million  for  construction  and  research 
at  such  center;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  appropriated  since  1960  more  than 
$200,000  each  year  to  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  for  tobacco  research,  a  large 
p>ortlon  of  which  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  for  this  project;  and 

"Whereas  tobacco  ranks  fifth  as  a  crop 
in  terms  of  Income  to  farm  families,  and 
provides  the  raw  material  for  one  of  the 
major  Industries  in  the  United  States;    and 

"Whereas  tol>acco  taxes  contribute  ap- 
proximately $2.5  billion  annually  to  the  sup- 
port of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"Whereas  scientific  and  technical  changes 
have  greatly  affected  American  agriculture  as 
a  whole,  but  tobacco  has  been  heretofore 
neglected  In  terms  of  an  adequate  scientific 
research  program;  and 

"Whereas  extensive  construction  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  at  the  Agricultural 
Science  Center  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky; new  tobacco  research  Is  already  under- 
way at  such  center;  and  such  center  is  now 
provided  and  equipped  for  that  purpose  with 
expensive    scientific    equipment    specifically 


developed  for  tobacco  research,  including 
environmental  control  units,  spectropbotom- 
eters,  strain  gage  controls,  time  lapse 
cameras,  dynamic  test  machines  and  pre- 
cision strain  gage  load  controls;  and 

"Whereas  continuance  of  the  tobacco  re- 
search program  at  the  Agricultural  Science 
Center  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  the  nation  generally,  by  avoiding  un- 
economical duplication  of  research  efforts 
and  expenses  incident  thereto:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonu^ealth  of  Kentucky : 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  are  urged  to  continue  their 
support,  through  adequate  appropriations 
and  allcx?atlons,  of  tobacco  research  on  all 
kinds  of  tobacco  at  the  Agricultural  Science 
Center  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  sup- 
plementing appropriations  and  allocations 
heretofore  made  and  hereafter  to  be  made  by 
this  Commonwealth. 

"Sec  2.  The  clerk  of  the  senate  shall  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  Chief  Clerk  of  each  Chamber  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  memt>er  of  the  Kentucky  con- 
gressional delegation. 

"Attest: 

■'John  N.  Willis, 
"Clerk  of  Senate." 


RESOLUTION  OP  BREWERY  WORK- 
ERS LOCAL  NO.  16,  BUFFALO,  N.Y., 
ON  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  January  22,  1963,  by  the 
Brewery  Workers  Local  No.  16  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  urging  the  Congress  to  permit  the 
expiration  of  wartime  excise  taxes  on 
their  scheduled  expiration  date  of  June 
30,  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    Requesting   the  U.S.   Congress 
To  Allow  the  Automatic  Rate  Reduction 
ON  Certain  Excise  Tax  Rates 
Whereas  Federal  excise  taxes  were  substan- 
tially   increased   to   the   "war    tax   rate"   on 
many  manufactured  items  by  the  Revenue 
Acts  of  1943.  1945,  and  1947;  and 

Whereas  these  rates  were  even  further  in- 
creased by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  for  the 
purpose  of  a  temporary  Korean  wartime 
emergency;  and 

Whereas  all  excise  rates  were  reduced  to 
prewar  tax  rates  by  the  Excise  Reduction 
Act  of  1954.  with  the  exception  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  cigarettes, 
and  motor  vehicle  chassis,  which  products 
continued  to  be  taxed  at  the  highest  rate, 
but  were  scheduled  for  automatic  reduction 
on  March  31,  1955;  and 

Whereas  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1955.  1956. 
1957,  1958,  1959,  1960.  and  1961  continued 
to  postpone  the  automatic  reduction  on 
these  items;   and 

Whereas  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  once 
more  postponed  the  rate  reduction  date  on 
these  selected  Items  from  July  1,  1962, 
through  June   30,    1963;    and 

Whereas  the  wartime  emergency  which 
occasioned  the  imposition  of  the  additional 
excise  on  these  selected  items  now  no  longer 
exists:  and 
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Whereas  war  tax  rates  are  so  high  as  to 
substantially  reduce  sales  in  a  peacetime 
tnarket;  and 

Whereas  the  excessive  taxation  of  these 
selected  products  has  restricted  wages  and 
job  opportunities  for  organized  labor  in  the 
particular  industries  manufactiirlng  these 
goods,  and  has  prevented  business  ezpaxision 
in  these  businesses  because  they  could  not 
keep  pace  with  less  highly  taxed  items :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Brewery  Workers  Local  No. 
16,  of  821  Washington  Street,  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
representing  600  workers  and  members, 
hereby  goes  on  record  as  favoring  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  oppressive  excises  and  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  these  war  tax  rates  to  ex- 
pire on  the  scheduled  date  of  June  30,  1963. 

Adopted  at  meeting  on  22d  day  of  January 
1963. 

Joseph  L.  Dotttlut, 

Secretary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Andxsson,  and  Mr.  Ptjlbright)  : 
S.  808.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  setting  aside  of  an 
area  within  the  Canal  Zone  to  preserve  and 
conserve  its  natural  features  for  scientific 
study,  for  providing  and  maintaining  facili- 
ties for  such  study,  and  for  other  piurposes". 
approved  July  2,  1940;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

8. 809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
24.  1951  (65  Stat.  634),  as  amended  (40 
UJS.C.  193  (n)  -  (w) ) ,  relating  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  its  constituent  bu- 
reaus; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  810.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  chartering 
of  organizations  to  Insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
secondary  market  organizations  for  conven- 
tional and  other  mortgage  loans,  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  debentures  upon  the  se- 
curity of  insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages 
and  to  create  a  Joint  supervisory  board  to 
charter  and  examine  such  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  811.  A  bill  to  enable  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  to  implement  their  services  to  their 
member  institutions  by  establishing  a  sec- 
ondary marketing  facility  for  participations 
in  conventional  home  mortgage  loans;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
8.  812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
restrictions  and  reservations  on  certain  real 
property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  813.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  before  June  1, 1965; 

S.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended;  and 


8. 815.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  land  In  the 
several  States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HtJMPHHEY,    Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    Grtje- 

NiNG.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 

Mr.  Yarborough)  : 

S.  816.  A   bill   for   the   establishment  of   a 

Commission  on  Science  and  Technology;   to 

the  Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 

he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
S.  817.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Sonja  Klr- 
sten  Hi>j:  and 

S.  818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  Ahl- 
mann  Jensen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  819.  A  bin  to  confirm  in  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  all  lands  lying  below  the  high 
water  line  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  820.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  G. 
Dumaplln,  Jr.;  and 

S.  821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Pull, 
Mrs.  Salote  PxUi,  Sharon  Puli.  Anna  Pull, 
and  Benjamin  Puli;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.  822.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira  Clc- 
cotelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  823.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of  title 
18,  United  States   Code,  to  provide  for  the 
appellate    review    of    sentences    imposed    in 
criminal  cases  arising  la  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGovERN)  : 
S.  824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  gold  produced  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for  re- 
search to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;   to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  826.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  temporary 
period  the  import  duty  on  ethylene  Imlne 
(monomer),  polyethylene  imlne,  and  beta- 
amlno  ethyl  sulfuric  acid  ester,  or  Its  Inner 
salt,  as  well  as  such  substituted  beta-amlno 
ethyl  sulfuric  acid  esters,  or  their  Inner 
salts,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogens 
have  been  replaced  with  simple  alkyl  radicals 
of  no  more  than  seven  carbons  per  radical; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  per- 
sons who  were  employed  by  the  L.  L.  Con- 
stantln  Electronics  Corp  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHHET,  Mr.  Ketavver,  Mr.  Lausche, 
and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.  828.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States  by 
amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  au- 
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thorlty  of  national  banks  to  underwrite  uui 
deal  in  securities  Issued  by  State  and  loan 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes-  to  aH 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  h 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  ud* 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

5.829.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pr&I 
vide  for  marketing  quotas  on  Irish  potatoei 
through  establishment  of  acreage  allotmentT 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY: 

5.830.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mur»t 
A.  Avadikoglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Fulbright)  ■ 
S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  John  Nicholas  Brown 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstaix  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Beaix,  Mr.  B1BI.E,  Mr.  Bocos,  Mr 
Brewster,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Coopb! 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Enole 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Pttlbrioht,  Mr' 
Gruening,  Mr.  Hahtke,  Mr.  Hickdj- 
LooPER,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouti, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri^ 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr! 
Nelson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rni- 
coFT,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smathus, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr'. 
Tower,  Mr.  Wn,LiAMS  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr! 
Stennis  ) : 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  8-day  period  beginning  on  the  12th 
day  of  October  of  each  year  as  Patriotic 
Education  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHER3    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Keating  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  is- 
suance of  a  gold  medal  to  Eddie  Cantor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CON(JURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

CONSIDERATION  OP  BALTIC  STATES 

QUESTION  BY  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  KEATING  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18)  favor- 
ing consideration  of  the  Baltic  States 
question  by  the  United  Nations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Keating,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


DESIGNATION  OP  "BOURBON  WHIS- 
KEY"  AS  A  DISTINCnVE  PRODUCT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ^  

Mr  MORTON  submitted  the  foUowing    mit  i~t  to  police' thrii^ew  building  being 


ence,  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  the 
app>ointinent  of  a  citizen  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  two  bills  relating 
to  that  Institution;  one  which  would  per- 


rnncurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  19) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 
wmereas  It  has  been  the  commercial  policy 


or 


built,  and  the  other  which  would  enlarge 
its  authority  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 

^^^ MONDSON  in  the  chair).    The  bills  and 

of  "he' United  States  to  recognize  marks  of     jq^j^^  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
igln  aPPl'cable^to  aicohoUc^beverages  Im-     propriatoly  referred. 

a  a  ,j,j^^  j^.jjg  ^^^  joint  resolution,  intro- 

duced by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  himself 
and  Senators  Anderson  and  P^lbright), 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated : 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

S.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  to  authorize  the  setting  aside  of  an 
area  within  the  Canal  Zone  to  preserve  and 
conserve  Its  natural  features  for  scientific 
study,  for  providing  and  maintaining  facili- 
ties for  such  study,  and  for  other  purposes, " 
approved  July  2,  1940. 

To  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
24,  1951  (65  Stat.  634),  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  193(n)-(w),  relating  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  Its  constituent  bu- 
reaus; and 

S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  John  Nicholas  Brown 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


norted  into  the  United  States 

Whereas  such  commercial  policy  has  been 
implemented  by  the  promulgation  of  appro- 
llriate  regulations  which,  among  other  things, 
establUh  standards  of  Identity  for  such  im- 
norted  alcoholic  beverages;   and 

Whereas  among  the  standards  of  identity 
which  have  been  established  are  those  for 
"Scotch  whisky"  as  a  distinctive  product  of 
Scotland  manufactured  In  ScoUand  In  com- 
nllance  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  regu- 
latlnK  the  manufacture  of  Scotch  whisky 
for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  for 
•Canadian  whisky"  as  a  distinctive  product 
r>f  Canada  manufactured  In  Canada  in  com- 
Dllance  with  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  regulating  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  for  consumption  In  Canada  and  for 
"cognac"  as  grape  brandy  distilled  in  the 
Coiraac  region  of  France,  which  is  entitled 
to  be  so  designated  by  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  French  Government;   and 

Whereas  bourbon  whiskey  Is  a  distinctive 
product  of  the  United  States  and  is  unlike 
other  types  of  alcoholic  beverages,  whether 
imported  or  domestic;  and 

Whereas  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation 
"bourbon  whiskey"  the  product  must  con- 
form to  the  highest  standards  and  must  be 
manufactured  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  which 
prescribe  a  standard  of  Identity  for  "bourbon 
whiskey";  and 

Whereas  bourbon  whiskey  has  achieved  rec- 
ognition and  acceptance  throughout  the 
world  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  recognition  of  bourbon 
whiskey  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  the  end  that  such 
agencies  will  take  appropriate  action  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  whisky  designated  as  "bourbon  whiskey", 
unless  it  is  clearly  labeled  to  show  the  coun- 
try of  origin  as  an  integral  part  of  the  name. 


DENIAL  OF  SELF-DETERMINATION 
TO  THE  PEOPLES  OF  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  20)  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  bringing  before 
the  United  Nations  the  issue  of  denial  of 
self-determination  to  the  p>eoples  of  vari- 
ous countries,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hruska,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  fMr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 


MORTGAGE      MARKET      FACILITIES 
ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, two  bills  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  secondary  market  facilities 
for  home  mortgages.  For  many  years 
now,  I  have  had  a  special  interest  in 
housing  and  housing  legislation,  par- 
ticularly those  measures  which  enable 
private  enterprise  to  do  the  job  w^ith  a 
minimum  of  reliance  on  Federal  aids  and 
subsidies.  I  hope  that  careful  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  these  new  pro- 
pKJsals. 

Although  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  has  offered  a  second- 
ary market  program  for  FHA  and  VA 
loans,  there  never  has  been  any  orga- 
nized market  for  conventional  mortgages 
even  though,  by  far,  the  largest  part  of 
our  home  financing  is  through  the  con- 
ventional loan. 

At  the  present  time,  a  financial  insti- 
tution which  wishes  to  sell  a  conven- 
tional mortgage  must  find  its  own  buyer. 
Some  State  and  national  organizations 
publish  informal  lists  of  offerings,  but 
such  listings  obviously  have  no  official 
status. 

The  first  bill  I  introduce  is  the  Mort- 
gage Market  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  proposal  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

mortgage    market   facilities  act   of    1963 

The  objective  of  the  Mortgage  Market 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  to  enable  every 
lender,  large  or  small,  to  originate  mort- 
gage loans  without  fear  that  such  loans 
may  subsequently  prove  unmarketable. 
If  this  is  accomplished  within  the  frame- 
work of  private  enterprise  and  without 
financial  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment, the  benefits  derived  will  be  high- 
ly significant  in  meeting  the  challenges 


of  the  housing  boom  anticipated  to  com- 
mence in  the  last  years  of  this  decade. 
Today's  mortgage  market  is  inade- 
quately organized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  population,  and  this  inade- 
quacy has  frequently  led  to  Government 
intorvention.  Mortgages  traded  on  a 
secondary  market  rarely  exceed  2  per- 
cent of  total  outstanding  mortgages  an- 
nually and  this  includes  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  mar- 
ketability on  the  part  of  the  conventional 
mortgage,  unduly  wide  spreads  in  in- 
terest ratos  have  existed  between  capi- 
tal surplus  and  capital  scarce  areas.  In 
addition,  a  very  uneven  flow  of  funds  re- 
sulted in  the  mortgage  market  between 
such  areas.  When  mortgage  funds  are 
in  greatest  demand  lenders  in  capital 
scarce  areas  frequently  hesitate  to  invest 
heavily  in  an  instrument  of  credit  which 
they  regard  relatively  unmarketable. 

As  a  result  of  these  inadequacies  in 
mortgage  financing,  potential  homeown- 
ers in  many  areas  at  a  time  when  the 
housing  demand  is  greatest,  find  their 
demands  unsatisfied,  and  this  was  fur- 
ther reflected  in  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment and  output  in  the  housing  supply 
industry. 

The  Mortgage  Market  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  would  create  within  the  framework 
of  private  enterprise  an  instrument  of 
credit  that  would  be  fully  as  marketable 
as  any  other  in  our  capital  structure. 
This  would  first  of  all  eliminate  the  un- 
even flow  of  mortgage  funds  which  has 
plagued  the  housing  industry.  It  would 
furthermore  reduce  the  cost  of  financing 
by  making  mortgage  credit  more  eflS- 
cient.  It  would  add  funds  to  the  housing 
market  when  demands  for  these  are 
greatest  by  eliminating  the  bias  which 
now  exists  in  the  allocation  of  credit  as 
a  result  of  a  p>oorly  organized  mortgage 
market. 

As  a  nation  we  have  always  encour- 
aged private  initiative,  and  although  we 
have  found  that  in  many  instances  large 
firms  naturally  develop,  the  Mortgage 
Market  Facilities  Act  of  1963  would  en- 
able small  lenders  to  participate  as  ef- 
fectively in  mortgage  originations  and 
investmeiits  as  the  larger  firms.  Today's 
secondary  mortgage  market  is  highly 
sophisticated  and  complex  and  relies 
heavily  on  personal  contacts.  This  either 
discourages  or  disqualifies  the  small 
lenders  from  participating  in  the  second- 
ary- market. 

The  present  proposal  would  create  an 
organization  or  several  organizations 
which  would  make  it  so  simple  to  buy 
and  sell  mortgages  within  the  frame- 
work of  market  conditions,  that  all  lend- 
ers, large,  medium  sized,  or  small, 
would  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  sat- 
isfy their  community's  housing  require- 
ments. 

In  summary,  the  Mortgage  Market 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  would  strengthen 
private  enterprise  in  housing,  would  re- 
duce financing  costs,  even  the  flow  of 
mortgage  funds,  and  give  all  lenders, 
large  or  small,  the  same  opportunity  to 
participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  section -by -section  sum- 
mary of  the  Mortgage  Market  Facilities 
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Act  Of  1963  Inserted  In  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  810)  to  authorize  the 
chartering  of  organizations  to  insure 
conventional  mortgage  loans,  to  author- 
ize the  creation  of  secondary  market  or- 
ganizations for  conventional  and  other 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  debentures  upon  the  security  of  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  mortgages  and  to 
create  a  joint  supervisory  board  to  char- 
ter and  eximiine  such  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  simimary  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows  : 

Sttmmart    or   Mortgage    Market    Facilities 
Act  of  1963 

irtLE   l:    SHORT  TTTLE,   STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE, 
AND  DEFINmONS 

Section  101.  Short  title:  Contains  a  table 
of  contents  and  provides  that  the  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Mortgage  Market  Facilities 
Act  of  1963." 

Section  102.  Statement  of  policy:  Provides 
that  "the  Congress  desires  to  make  addi- 
tional facilities  available  to  increase  the 
market  for  conventional  and  Insured  mort- 
gages as  a  means  of  improving  the  housing 
condltlona  of  the  American  people." 

Section  103.  Definitions:  Provides  defini- 
tions of  the  following  terms  used  through- 
out the  act:  "Joint  Board,"  "Chairman," 
"mcMrtgage,"  "first  mortgage."  "mortgage  in- 
siirance  corporation,"  "mortgage  marketing 
corporation,"  and  "United  States." 
TWUE  n:  joint  sxjpzhvisort  board  for  mort- 

GAGX    ZNStrRANCE    AND     KIARKETING    CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Section  201.  Establishment:  Provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Supervisory  Board  for 
Mortgage  Insurance  and  Marketing  Corpora- 
tions (Joint  Board)  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, with  Its  principal  office  In  the  District 
of  Ck)lumbla. 

Section  202.  Chairman  and  Directors:  Sub- 
section (a)  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  is  to  serve 
a  6-year  term  at  a  salary  of  $ per  an- 
num. Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Chairman,  the  Directors  of  the 
Joint  Board  shall  be  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, all  ex  officio;  and  a  person  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  persons  rec- 
ommended by  the  supervisors  of  banking  in 
the  various  States  who  shaU  serve  for  a  term 
of  6  years  at  a  stated  salary.  All  decisions  of 
the  Board  to  be  effective  shall  require  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  at  least  three  Directors,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  other  than  an  ex 
officio  Director.  Each  ex  officio  Director  may 
delegate  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
the  act  to  an  assistant. 

Section  203.  General  Powers:  Subsection 
(a)  provides  the  Joint  Board  with  power  to 
charter,  audit,  inspect,  and  examine  corpo- 
rations organized  under  the  act,  to  require 
such  corporationa  to  prepare  and  file  reports, 
to  subpena  witnesses,  to  hold  hearings,  and 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations.  The  Joint 
Board  is  to  send  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress. Subsection  (b)  pertains  to  employees 
of  the  Joint  Board.  Subsection  (c)  aUows 
the  Joint  Board  to  avail  itself  of  the  use  of 


information,   services,   etc.,   of   other   Gov- 
ernment agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Section  204.  Taxation  provisions:  Provides 
that  corporations  organized  under  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  State-chartered  corporations. 

Section  205.  Expenses:  Authorizes  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  for  salaries 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Board.  Beginning  with  the  third  full  year 
after  enactment  of  the  act.  the  Joint  Board 
will  assess  corporations  organized  under  this 
act  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  expenses 
of  the  Joint  Board.  Amounts  thus  assessed 
will  be  paid  into  the  TreaBury. 

Section  206.  Forfeiture  of  charter;  Estab- 
lishes a  procedure  for  Involuntary  forfeiture 
of  the  charter  of  a  corporation  established 
under  this  act  and  liquidation  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Section  207.  Injunction  :  Provides  that  the 
Joint  Board  may  bring  an  action  to  enjoin 
a  violation  of  the  act  and  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  act. 

Section  208.  Removal  of  Director,  officer, 
etc.:  Provides  for  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Joint  Board  may  remove  e  Director,  officer, 
attorney,  employee,  or  agent  of  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  act  for  cause. 

Section  209.  Review  of  order;  rehearing: 
Provides  for  Judicial  review  and  rehearing  of 
an  order  of  the  Joint  Board  removing  an  in- 
dividual from  office. 

rrn-E  m:  mortgage  insur.*nce  corporations 

Section  301.  Establishment:  Provides  for 
the  chartering  by  the  Joint  Board  of  mort- 
gage Insurance  corporations  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application  submitted  by  not  less 
than  five  natural  persons  of  good  repute 

Section     302.     Insiu-ance     authorization: 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  a  mortgage  insur- 
ance corporation  organized  under  this  act  to 
(1)    Insure  not  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
unpaid  principal  and  interest  on  loans  In  the 
form   of  obligations  secured   by   mortgages; 
and    (2)    establish,   through   action   by   the 
Board  of  Directors,   an  adequate  insurance 
premium  for  such  insur.^nce  which  shall  be 
set,  and  the  initial  capital   be  allocated,  so 
that  there  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times 
unimpaired  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  In  an  aggregate  amount,  upon  the 
basis  of  market  value,  of  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  unpaid  principal  amounts  of  all 
outstanding    contracts    of    mortgage    Insur- 
ance.    At   least   50   percent  of  the  capital 
shall  be  invested  In  obligations  of  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  the  remain- 
der   In    other    obligations    or    securities    ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Board.     All  other  funds 
shall  be  safely  Invested  with  due  regard  to 
the  purpose  of  the  corporation.    Subsection 
(b)  provides  that  a  loan  Insured  by  a  mort- 
gage   insurance    corporation    shaU    have    a 
maximum    term    not    exceeding    30     years; 
shall  be  secured  by  an  amortized  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  Instrument  un- 
der the  terms  of  which  payments  shall   be 
made    in    equal    amounts    from    month    to 
month  and  are  sufficient  to  ( 1)  amortize  the 
entire  principal  of  the  loan  within  the  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  date  of  its  maturity;   (2) 
cover   Interest   applicable   to   each   payment 
period;   and    (3)    cover  the  premium  appli- 
cable to  each  payment  period;  shall  have  a 
loan-to-value   ratio   not   exceeding  90  per- 
cent of  appraised  value  as  approved  by  the 
corporation  or  sales  price,  whichever  is  less; 
shall  be  in  an  amoujit  not  exceeding  $30,000; 
shall    be    on    a    one-    to    four-family    resi- 
dential property  or  condominium  which  is  or 
will  be  occupied  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
mortgagor;  and  shall  be  originated  and  serv- 
iced   by   an   organization    approved    by   the 
mortgage  insurance  corporation. 

Section  303.  Payment:  Provides  that  a 
mortgage  insurance  corporation  organized 
under  this  title  shall  pay  in  cash  without 
delay  the  Insurance  claims  of  any  applicant 
submitting  appropriate  evidence  of  owner- 
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ship  of  a  defaulted  loan  insured  under 
thority  conferred  by  this  act.  but  such  ti"*" 
ment  shall  not  be  made  untu  (i)  ther»  i    " 
default  in  any  payment  of  principal  or  u 
terest  on  the  loan  or  the  insurance  Dremi, 
and  such  default  is  not  cured  by  subseon. 
payment  in  not  less  than  91  days-  ^  ,?f 
the  mortgagee  conveys  to  the  morteaj»  i« 
surance  corporation  clear  title  to  the  nrn^' 
erty:  and  (3)    the  mortgagee  assigns  to  tol 
mortgage  Insurance  corporation  all  clai^ 
of  the  mortgagee  against  the  mortgaRoTnl 
others,  arising  out  of  the  mortgage  tran«/ 
tion.  except  such  claims  as  may  have  bwnri' 
leased  with  the  consent  of  the  Joint  Bowrf" 
Such    payment    shall    Include    interesta^ 
allowances  (including  foreclosure  coeu)  fr^ 
time  of  default  as  approved  under  re«uj7 
tions  of  the  Joint  Board  in  effect  at  the  timl 
the  mortgage  was  insured. 

Section  304.  Succession:  Provides  tliat 
"each  mortgage  Insurance  corporation  or 
ganized  under  this  title  shall  have  succession 
from  the  date  of  its  organization  unless  h 
is  dissolved  by  act  of  its  shareholders  or  it, 
franchise  becomes  forfeited  by  order  of  th. 
Joint  Board." 

Section  305.  General  powers:  Empowerg 
mortgage  insurance  corporations  to  adopt 
and  use  a  corporate  seal,  to  adopt  bylaws  to 
make  contracts,  etc. 

Section  306.  Citizenship:  Provides  that  a 
mortgage  insurance  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  the  State  In  which  its 
principal  office  is  located. 

Section  307.  Capital  requirements:  Pro. 
vides  that  the  minimum  subscribed  initial 
capital  shall  be  $25  million  and  shall  be 
represented  by  shares  of  stock  each  with  a 
par  value  of  $100.  No  authorization  to  com- 
mence  business  shall  be  granted  by  the 
the  Joint  Board  to  any  mortgage  Insurance 
corporation  until  the  Joint  Board  Is  satis- 
fied that  initial  capital  in  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  $5  million  par  value  has  been  sub- 
scribed  for  at  not  less  than  par  and  paid  in 
full  in  cash. 

Section  308.  Directors  and  officers:  Pro- 
vides for  a  Board  of  Directors  of  at  least  9 
but  no  more  than  15  to  be  elected  by  the 
shareholders.  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  to 
elect  the  officers. 

TITLE  rv:     MORTAGE    MARKETING   CORPORATIOKs 

Section  401.  Establishment:  Provides  for 
establishment  of  mortgage  marketing  cor- 
porations in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
for  mortgage  insurance  corporations  in  sec- 
tion 301  above. 

Section  402.  Trading  and  debenttare-lnsur- 
Ing  authorization:  Authorizes  mortgage  mar- 
keting corporations  to  (1)  purchase,  sell  and 
service  mortgages  on  1-  to  4-family  residen- 
tlal  property  and  which  are  insured  by  a 
mortgage  Insurance  corporation  or  insured 
or  guaranteed  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  publish  data  with  respect  to 
mortgages;  (3)  issue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Joint  Board,  and  to  have  outstanding 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  times  the  sum  of  its  capital, 
surplus  reserves,  and  undistributed  earn- 
ings; (4)  set  underwriting  fees,  maturities, 
interest  rates,  etc..  within  the  limits  of  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  Joint  Board  regulations; 
and  (5)  purchase  Its  outstanding  obligations 
in  the  open  market. 

Section  403.  Succession;  section  404.  Gen- 
eral powers;  section  405.  Citizenship:  Pro- 
visions identical  to  those  pertaining  to  mort- 
gage insurance  corporations  in  sections  304, 
305.  and  306  above. 

Section  404.  General  powers;  Empowers 
mortgages  marketing  corporations  to  adopt 
and  use  a  corporate  seal,  to  adopt  bylaws, 
to  make  contracts,  etc. 

Section  405.  Citizenship:  Provides  that  a 
mortgage  marketing  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  its 
principal  office  is  located. 
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Section  406.  Capital  requirements:  Pro- 
vide* that  "no  authoriaaUon  to  commence 
business  shall  be  granted  by  the  Joint  Board 
to  any  mortgage  marketing  corporation  until 
the  Joint  Board  is  satisfied  that  initial  capi- 
tal m  the  amount  of  not  less  than  »S  mUllon 
Lr  value  has  been  subscribed  for  at  not  less 
^an  par  and  paid  in  fuU  In  cash.  Such 
capital  shaU  be  represented  by  shares  of 
stock  each  with  a  par  value  of  $100." 

section  407.  Directors  and  officers:  This 
provision  is  Identical  with  section  308  above, 
which  pertains  to  mortgage  insurance  cor- 
porations. 

Trn.1  v:  changes  in  related  ST.^TUTES 
section  501.  National  Bank  Act:  Subsec- 
tion ta)  amends  paragraph  7  of  section  5136, 
United  States  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C 
24)  so  as  to  permit  a  national  bank  to  pur- 
chase for  its  own  account  shares  in  mortgage 
insurance  corporations  and  or  mortgage 
marketing  corporations  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  5  percent  of  the  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  the  bank  In  either  type  of  corpora- 
tion. 

Sut>section  (b(  amends  the  same  statute 
so  as  to  permit  a  national  bank  to  deal  in. 
underwrite,  and  purchase  for  Its  own  ac- 
count, obligations  of  mortgage  marketing 
corporations. 

Section  502.  Federal  Reserve  Act:  Amends 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
use.  371)  90  ^^  ^  exempt  corporations 
organized  under  the  act  from  the  maturity 
and  loan-value  p)ercentnge  limitations  of  that 
section. 

Section  503.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act: 
Amends  section  1 1  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  so  as  to  permit 
a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to  Invest  assets  in 
obligations  of  mortgage  marketing  corpora- 
tions to  the  same  extent  as  it  may  invest 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States,  In  obli- 
gations of  the  FNMA,  and  in  other  securities 
under  present  law. 

Section  504.  Home  Owners  Loan  Act: 
Amends  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  so  as  to  permit  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association,  within  certain  limits, 
to  Invest  in  stock  of  mortgage  insurance 
corporations,  and  mortgage  marketing  cor- 
poratlona,  and  in  obligations  of  the  latter. 

Section  505.  Securities  Act  of  1933:  Ex- 
empts secvu-ities  Issued  by  mortgage  instir- 
ance  corporations  and  by  mortgage  market- 
ing corporations  from  the  requirements  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Section  506.  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940:  Exempts  mortgage  insurance  corpora- 
tions and  mortgage  marketing  corporations 
from  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 


HOME  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  bill  I  introduce  is  the  Home 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  enable  Federal  home  loan 
banks  to  implement  their  services  to 
member  institutions  by  establishing  a 
secondary  marketing  facility  for  partici- 
pations in  conventional  home  mortgages. 

HOMX    MORTGAGE    CORPORATION    ACT 

In  the  savings  and  loan  field,  the  prin- 
cipal device  for  shifting  of  surplus  funds 
to  areas  of  scarcity  is  in  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  participations  in  loans  rather 
than  the  entire  loans.  A  savings  and 
loan  in  California  will  originate  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  mortgages  and  sell  a  par- 
ticipating Interest  in  them  to  eastern  in- 
stitutions. To  date,  nearly  $2  billion 
worth  of  participation  loans  have  been 
sold,  even  though  the  program  is  only  6 
years  old.    But  the  sales  and  purchases 


are  on  an  individual  basis  arranged 
largely  by  individual  marmgers  who  con- 
tact their  friends  or  who  get  together  at 
various  savings  and  loan  conventions. 

The  secondary  market  proposal  devel- 
oped by  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
ulU  establish  a  new  corporation  within 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
which  would  buy  and  sell  participations, 
thus  providing  an  immediate  and  highly 
respected  marketplace  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry. No  Government  funds  would  be 
involved,  because  the  corporation  would 
obtain  its  capital  from  the  savings  and 
loan  owned  Federal  home  loan  banks  and 
from  the  institutions  who  sell  participa- 
tions to  the  corporation.  The  corpora- 
tion could  also  issue  obligations  up  to  10 
times  the  amount  of  its  capital,  surplus, 
and  reserves.  No  provision  is  made  for 
the  buying  and  selling  of  entire  mort- 
gage loans,  because  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962  raises  a  question  as  to  the  extent 
which  savings  and  loans  can  buy  and  sell 
mortgages  and  still  qualify  as  a  domestic 
savings  and  loan  association.  There  is 
no  such  question  in  connection  with  the 
buying  and  selling  of  participations  in 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
mflrlcs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  811)  to  enable  Federal 
home  loan  banks  to  implement  their 
services  to  their  member  institutions  by 
establishing  a  secondary  marketing  fa- 
cility for  participations  in  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  introduced  by  Mr. 
SPARKMAN,  was  reccived,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

Summary  or  Proposed  Home  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act 

The  purpose  of  this  blU  la  to  enable  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banlts  to  Implement  their 
.•services  to  their  member  institutions  by  es- 
tablishing a  secondary  marketing  facility  for 
participations  in  conventional  home  mort- 
gage loans. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
are  as  follows: 

1.  A  new  corporation,  titled  the  "Home 
Mortgage  Corporation,"  would  be  created  un- 
der a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  presidents  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks,  one  of  which  presidents 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  name  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Such  board  of  directors 
is  given  full  power  to  organize,  operate  and 
regulate  the  activities  of  the  corporation. 

2.  Initial  capital  of  the  corporation  would 
come  from  a  $50  million  pro  rata  stock  sub- 
scription by  the  Federal  home  loan  banks, 
at  the  call  of  the  board  from  time  to  time; 
each  bank  to  take  In  proportion  to  its  rela- 
tive asset  worth  at  the  time  of  the  call. 

3.  Each  bank-member  seller  would  be  re- 
quired to  buy  stock  in  the  corporation  in  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  home  mortgage  participations 
which  It  sells  to  the  corporation,  and  would 
be  required  to  retain  such  stock  in  an  amount 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  current  balances 


on  the  participations  such  member  has  sold 
to  the  corporation  which  the  corporation 
still  holds. 

4.  Stock  may  be  retired  on  a  seniority 
basis  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  from 
time  to  time  so  long  as  It  Is  not  reduced 
below  »50  million  or  10  percent  of  outstand- 
ing obligations  of  the  corporation,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

5.  The  corporation  could  borrow  money 
and  issue  obligations  up  to  10  times  the 
amount  of  Its  capital,  surplus,  and  reserves. 
Its  obligations  would  be  legal  investments 
for  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  vuual  corporate 
powers,  the  corporation  could  buy  and  sell 
participations  in  home  mortgages  made  by 
members  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
on  residential  property,  and  secured  by  a  first 
Hen  on  such  property. 

7.  Ten  percent  of  net  earnings  of  the  cor- 
poration must  go  to  reserves  for  losses  until 
such  reserves  equal  50  percent  of  capital, 
and  then  5  percent  of  net  earnings  must  be 
added  to  such  reserves  untU  the  reserves 
reach  100  percent  of  capital.  The  board  may 
pay  stock  dividends  from  any  remaining  net 
earnings. 

8.  Federal  home  loan  banks  and  Federal 
associations  are  expressly  authorized  to  pur- 
chase stock  of  the  corporation.  Pending  the 
enactment  of  enabling  laws,  other  participat- 
ing bank  members  may  deposit  the  required 
1  percent  of  participations  sold  to  the  cor- 
poration in  cash  In  lieu  of  purchasing  the 
required  stock. 

9.  The  corporation  will  X>e  subject  to  tax- 
ation on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  corpora- 
tion. 


RELEASE  OP  RESTRICTIONS  AND 
RESERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN 
REAL  PROPERTY  IN  STATE  OF 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  release  of  restric- 
tions and  reservations  on  certain  real 
property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

On  February  10,  1959,  the  Arkansas 
National  Guard  entered  into  a  lease- 
purchase  agreement  with  the  Arkansas 
State  Board  of  Education  whereby  9.8 
acres  of  Camp  Joseph  T.  Robinson  was 
transferred  to  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  State  board  then  proceeded  to 
construct  a  warehouse  at  the  cost  of 
some  $250,000  to  be  used  exclusively  by 
the  board  in  their  administration  of  the 
surplus  property  program  under  Public 
Law  152  of  the  81st  Congress,  as 
amended. 

Approximately  2*2  years  after  the 
lease-purchase  agreement  was  entered 
into  and  after  the  completion  of  the 
warehouse,  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
were  informed  that  the  agreement 
breached  the  original  conveyance  of 
Camp  Robinson  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
which  provided  that  the  property  would 
immediately  revert  to  the  United  States 
if  said  property  should  be  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  training  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  for  other  military 
purposes. 

Therefore,  this  bill  is  intended  to  grant 
relief  to  the  Arkansas  State  Board  of 
Education  by  correcting  this  inequity.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  and  release  all  of  the  rights  and 
reservations  of  the  Federal  Government 
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in  these  9.8  acres  upon  pajnnent  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas  to  the  Secretair  of  the 
Army. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  812)  to  provide  for  the 
release  of  restrictions  and  reservations 
on  certain  real  property  heretofore  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Grovernment  Operations. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  further  amend  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  re- 
organization plans  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  any  time  before  June  1, 1965. 

This  bill  is  being  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  pursuant  to  a  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  President's  budget 
message  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  re- 
questing this  legislation,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  was  approved  by  the  Congress 
with  the  primary  objective  of  implement- 
ing recommendations  of  the  first  Hoover 
Commission.  It  was  a  delegation  of  leg- 
islative authority  by  the  Congress  to  the 
President  in  order  that  action  on  cer- 
tain of  the  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendations contained  in  its  report  might 
be  expeditiously  considered  and  acted 
upon  promptly. 

In  the  first  5  years  following  its  enact- 
ment, there  was  a  total  of  51  reorgani- 
zation plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
under  authority  of  the  act,  of  which  3 
were  duplications  with  certain  changes. 
Of  the  remaining  48  plans,  40  were  per- 
mitted to  become  law  by  the  Congress,  or 
were  incorporated  in  other  acts.    In  the 
last  9  years,  however,  although  the  act 
was  extended  three  times  for  periods  of 
2  years  as  is  again  proposed  by  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  by  request  today,  only 
15  such  plans  were  submitted,  of  which 
7  were  rejected.    In  some  instances  the 
plans    were    disapproved    because    the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
held  that  they  were  not  in  accord  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  act,  going  be- 
yond reorganizations  into  areas  of  policy, 
which  was  in  conflict  with  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  approving  the  act  in 
1949. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  in  view  of 
the  use  to  which  it  had  been  diverted, 
and  the  decreasing  need  for  such  au- 
thority being  vested  in  the  President,  did 
not  agsun  extend  the  act  when  it  expired 
in  1959.  At  the  request  of  the  President, 
however,  the  act  was  reactivated  in  1961. 
A  total  of  nine  plans  were  submitted  to 
the  Congress  under  this  extension,  in 
1961  and  1962.  Seven  of  theJse,  relating 
to  functions,  operations,  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  regulatory  agencies  were  sub- 


mitted in  1961.  Pour  of  the  seven  were 
rejected,  one  by  the  Senate  and  three  by 
the  House. 

In  1962,  two  plans  were  submitted  un- 
der authority  of  the  act.  Plan  No.  1  of 
1962  projjosed  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  al- 
though the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  had  previously  held  hearings 
on  a  bill  which  would  have  created  such 
a  department.  S.  1633,  on  June  21-22.  and 
had  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  on 
September  6,  1961.  When  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  was  submitted  on  January 
30,  1962,  S.  1633  was  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  The  committee  never- 
theless proceeded  to  hold  hearings  on  a 

resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  plan 

Senate  Resolution  288 — on  February  14 
15,  and  16,  1962. 

Before  the  committee  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  corrected  or  complete  transcript  of 
the  hearings,  or  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  draft  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
approving resolution,  a  motion  was  made 
on  February  20,  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  premise  that  it  had  been 
dilatory  in  taking  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  filed  in  thu  Senate 
only  21  days  before.     This  motion  was 
made  without  regard  to  the  provision  in 
the  Reorganization  Act,  which  permits 
the  Congress  to  act  on  such  plans  within 
a  period  of  60  days.    An  analysis  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  committee  relative  to  ac- 
tion on  the  65  plans  previously  submitted 
showed  that  an  average  of  59  days  had 
elapsed  before  final  approval  or  rejection 
was  voted  on  the  43  plans  on  which  re.so- 
lutions  of  disapproval  were  Introduced. 
This  tabulation   included    10   plans   on 
which  more  than  60  days  elap.sed  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  was  in  recp.ss 
for  more  than  3  days. 

The  motion  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  consideration  of  plan  No.  1  of 
1962  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  re.so- 
lution  disapproving  the  plan  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  comply- 
ing with  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the 
Biireau  of  the  Budget,  in  introducing  thi.s 
measure,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  serious  reservations  as  to  the  need 
for  any  further  extension  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949  as  proposed  by 
the  bill.  As  I  have  outlined,  its  utiliza- 
tion has  decreased  substantially  during 
recent  years,  and  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  give  this  pro- 
posal careful  consideration  before  again 
delegating  its  legislative  authority  to  the 
President.  Before  acting  on  the  bill,  it  is 
essential  that  a  careful  analysi.s  be  made 
as  to  how  this  authority  has  been  used  in 
the  past,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  real 
need  for  extending  the  act.  and  whether 
the  Congress  wishes  to  again  delegate  its 
constitutional  authority  over  legislation 
to  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  813)  to  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorgani- 
zation plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
at  any  time  before  June  1,  1965,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan,  by  request,  was 
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received,  read  twice  by  its  Utle  and  »*_ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Govemmihl 
Operations.  "*«au 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McCi»t 

LAN  is  as  follows :  ^^' 

ExEctJTivi:    OmcK    or   thi    Pkesi- 
DENT,    Bureau    or    the    Budget 
Washington,  DC,  January  31  iog, 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  to  furthtt 
amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  u 
amended,  so  that  such  act  win  apply  tn 
reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the  Con 
gress  at  any  time  before  June  1,  1965. 

This  draft  bill  Is  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  statement  in  the  budget  of  the  V& 
Government  1964  that  "legislation  will  also 
be  requested  to  extend  the  President's  au 
thorlty  to  transmit  reorganization  plans  to 
the  Congress,  which  under  existing  law  ex 
pircs  June  1.  1963"  (pt.  IV,  p.  111). 

The  Reorganization  Act  provides  a  meful 
evpedltlous.  and  successful  procedure  bv 
which  the  President  may  present,  and  the 
Congress  may  review,  proposals  for  the  re- 
organization of  agencies  and  activities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 

Under  the  original  Reorgani2ation  Act  of 
1949  and  Its  successive  extensions,  47  reor- 
gLinization  plans  have  become  effective.  This 
act  has  permitted  the  achievement  of  timely 
reorganization,  many  of  which  have  made 
possible  signficant  Improvements  in  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  execuUve 
agencies  and  functions.  It  thus  constitutes 
a  proven  tool  for  a  continuing  need. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  urges  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  proposed  lee- 
islation.  * 

Sincerely  yours, 

KEMrr    GORDOK, 

Director. 
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PAYMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
EXPENSES  TO  CERTAIN  STUDENT 
TRAINEES 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
icquest.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  section  7(b)  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses to  student  trainees  when  pro- 
moted upon  completion  of  college  work 
to  shortage  category  positions. 

An  identical  bill  was  introduced,  re- 
ported, and  approved  by  the  House  of 
R'^pre.sentatives  during  the  87th  Con- 
5fre.ss,  but  was  not  received  by  this  body 
until  late  in  the  session;  therefore  action 
was  not  completed  on  that  measure  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  dated  January  30,  1963,  and 
a  statement  of  justification  which  was 
attached  to  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
icmark.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  814)  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McClellan,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  are  as  follows : 

U.S.  Crvn.  Servici:  Comkisston. 
Washington,  DC.  January  30,  1963. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
CHatrman,   Committee   on   Got^ernment    Op- 
erations.   Neic    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  January  28,  1963.  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  attached 
legislative  proposal  "to  amend  section  7(b) 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended."  The  Congressional  Record 
shows  that  this  proposal  is  now  before  your 
committee. 

The  proposal  is  a  perfecting  amendment 
that  would  authorize  travel  expenses  for 
student  trainees  who  are  assigned  to  man- 
power shortage  positions  upon  completion 
of  college  work. 

Last  year  the  Commission  transmitted  to 
Congress  a  similar  proposal  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  referred  to  your  commit- 
tee. (H.R.  8798.)  A  companion  measure. 
S.  2592,  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Johnston 
and  was  pending  before  the  Post  OfHce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  at  adjournment  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

I  appreciate  your  pnst  supix)rt  and  I  would 
like  to  enlist  your  future  supix)rt  of  the 
pro!K)sal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W  Mact,  Jr. 

Chairmari. 


ST.ATEMENT  OF  jLSTiriCATION 

Section  7ib)  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  provides  that  appropria- 
tions for  the  departments  shaU  be  available 
for  travel  and  transportation  expenses  of 
student  trainees  when  promoted  upon  com- 
pletion of  college  work  to  position  for  which 
there  is  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  a  manpower  shortage. 

Ostensibly,  this  subsection  provides  au- 
thority for  all  student  trainees  who,  upon 
graduation,  are  placed  In  shortage  category 
positions.  Actually,  a  small  group  of  trainees 
are  excluded  from  coverage.  Although  as- 
suming full  professional  status  ujwn  grad- 
uation, a  small  number  of  trainees  do  not. 
at  that  time,  receive  a  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade.  These  are  the  trainees  covered  by 
special  training  agreements  between  their 
employing  agencies  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  These  agreements  are  desir- 
able, because  of  critical  shortages  In  some 
occupations,  to  provide  for  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement* as  trainees.  This  small  group 
has,  prior  to  graduation,  already  reached  the 
grade  level  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
trainees  are  promoted  at  time  of  graduation. 
This  amendment  to  section  7(b)  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  is  intended  to 
provide  the  same  authority  fca-  pvayment  to 
all  student  trainees,  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
motion to  a  higher  grade  level  at  time  of 
graduation  is  Involved.  Enactment  ■will  af- 
fect very  few  employees,  but  wUl  remove  a 
potential  source  of  Irritation  over  unequal 
treatment  of  two  groups  of  employees. 

Cost  estimates  furnished  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  connection  with  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  86-587  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  student  trainees  moving 
into  shortage  category  positions  upon  grad- 
uation would  be  eligible  to  receive  these  pav- 
ments.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not.  therefore,  result  in  Federal  expenditures 
in  excess  of  earlier  cost  estimates  for  this 
purpose.  In  connection  with  enactment  of 
Public  Law  86-587,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  had  estimated  an  annual  cost  of 
about  $1  million.  Only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  this  amount  Is  to  be  paid  to  student 
trainees  upon  graduation  from  college.  Most 
of  the  payments  are  to  be  made  to  persons 
appointed  from  outside  the  Federal  service 
to  shortage  category  positions. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  JU- 
RISDICTION.  EXERCISED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OVER  LAND  USED 
FOR  FEDERAL  PURPOSES 

Mr.  McCLEULAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  land  in  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  proposed  legis- 
lation developed  after  careful  study  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions which  was  first  introduced  on  July 
11,  1956.  to  comply  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Areas  Within  the  States.  In 
past  Congresses  the  Senators  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Moss]  have  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  proposed 
legislation,  which  is  now  being  introduced 
as  an  administration  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Attorney  General,  setting  forth 
the  background  and  need  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  815)  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  land 
in  the  several  States  used  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows : 

Oftice  or  THE  Attorney  General. 
Washington,  D.C..  Fcbritary  12,  1963. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Vice  President  :  I  enclose  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  a 
legislative  proposal  *  To  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  land  In  the 
several  States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes."  Similar  legislation  was 
introduced  In  both  Houses  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress but  failed  of  enactment. 

The  general  piu-pose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
permit  Federal  agencies.  In  appropriate  cases 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  States  Involved, 
to  restore  to  the  States  certain  legislative 
Jurisdiction  now  vested  in  the  United  States 
over  federally  owned  or  operated  lands  and  to 
assure  that  in  the  future  the  United  States 
will  receive  only  bo  much  legislative  Juris- 
diction as  Is  essential  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  Federal  functions.  This  would 
mean  that  persons  residing  on  such  proper- 
ties would  no  longer,  by  virtue  of  the  acci- 
dent of  the  place  of  their  abode,  suffer  dis- 
abilities with  respect  to  voting,  education, 
public  health  and  safety,  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, adoption,  descent  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  numerous  other  matters  which 
are  ordinarily  provided  for  by  State  law. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  carry  out 
recommendations  for  revision  of  the  Federal 
law  made  by  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  over  Federal 


Areas  within  the  States.  It  is  the  result  of 
several  years  of  drafting,  study,  and  refine- 
ment based  ou  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee's recommendations.  Such  legislation 
has  received  aflttrmatlve  endorsement  from  31 
Individual  State  Governors  and  29  attorneys 
general,  from  the  Governors  Conference,  from 
the  Association  of  State  Attorneys  General, 
from  the  Council  of  State  Governments  and 
its  committee  on  legislative  Jurisdiction,  from 
the  National  Association  of  County  Officials, 
from  all  Interested  Federal  agencies,  from  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  and  from  numerous  other 
sources.  The  Legislatures  of  the  States  of 
California  and  Utah  have  memorialized  the 
Congress  to  enact  similar  bills. 

Enactment  Into  law  of  a  bUl  such  as  that 
proposed  will  be  a  long  step  toward  the  elim- 
ination if  problems  arising  out  of  Federal 
exercise  of  legislative  Jurisdiction.  Their 
elimination  will  bring  numerous  benefits  to 
residents  of  Federal  areas  and  will  be  In- 
estimably helpful  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Identical  legislation,  S.  1617,  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  27,  1960,  too  late  for  Hoxise 
action  during  the  86th  Congress.  S.  154  and 
H.R.  8540  were  Introduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress in  the  same  form,  bvit  were  not  re- 
ported out  of  committee.  I  urge  prcwnpt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  legislation 
during  the  current  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
recommendation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  COM- 
MISSION ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  of  Senators  HxrifPHREy,  Mtmor, 
Grcening,  Javits,  Cotton,  and  Yarbor- 
O0GH,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  perfected 
after  6  years  of  study  by  the  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  Federal  programs  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology,  and  to  elim- 
inate unnecessary  duplication  and  over- 
lapping between  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  engaged  in  scientific 
and  technological  research. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  three  separate 
hearings  before  the  committee,  begin- 
ning in  1958.  In  1959  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
Further  hearings  were  held  on  a  revised 
bill,  S.  2771,  in  the  87th  Congress,  on 
May  10  and  July  24.  1962.  These  hear- 
ings reflected  that  there  is  a  steady  and 
relentless  increase  in  the  cost  of  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  amount- 
ing to  $10  billion  in  fiscal  year  1962, 
exceeded  $12  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1963, 
or  more  than  the  entire  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  prior  to  World 
War  n,  and  is  estimated  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  budget  to  total  $15  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Hoover-type 
Commission  composed  of  representatives 
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from  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  and  of  per- 
sons from  private  life  who  are  eminent 
in  one  or  more  fields  of  science  or  engi- 
neering, or  who  are  qualified  and  experi- 
enced in  policy  determination  and  ad- 
ministration of  industrial  scientific 
research  and  technological  activities. 

The  objectives  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission, which  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  report  filed  in  the  87th  Congress, 
Senate  Report  No.  1828,  provide  for  a 
study  of  all  of  the  programs,  methods 
and  procedures  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  are  operating, 
conducting,  and  financing  scientific  pro- 
grams, with  the  objective  of  bringing 
about  more  economy  and  eflaciency  in 
the  performance  of  these  essential  ac- 
tivities and  functions.  Deficiencies  in 
some  of  these  programs  and  the  prob- 
lems relating  thereto  have  been  outlined 
on  numerous  occasions  before  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  by  informed 
authorities.  They  have  stressed  the 
ui-gent  need  for  improvements  in  effect- 
ing necessary  reorganizations  and  better 
coordination  of  existing  programs.  Em- 
phasis has  also  been  directed  toward  the 
need  for  developing  a  program  for  the 
elimination  of  duplication  in  science 
efforts,  where  one  agency  of  Government 
works  on  programs  which  are  underway 
in  other  agencies,  or  where  research  is 
being  done  on  problems  which  have  al- 
ready been  solved  by  other  scientists. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  occurs 
extensively,  due  primarily  to  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  science  information 
retrieval  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Commission,  if  established,  would 
be  specifically  directed  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend ways  and  means  of  meeting  our 
scientific  manpower  needs,  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  described  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
There  are  probably  many  other  critical 
needs  which  require  study  and  explora- 
tion, even  beyond  those  included  in  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  undertaking  its  studies  the  Com- 
mission would  be  vested  with  authority 
to  set  up  a  Science  Advisory  Panel  of 
outstanding  science,  engineering,  and 
technological  authorities  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  to  assist  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  outlined  in 
the  bill.  The  Commission  is  further  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  study  of  Federal 
scientific  and  technical  activities,  such 
as  the  deficiencies  in  scientific,  engineer- 
ing and  tc  "hnical  information  programs, 
including  acquisition,  processing,  docu- 
mentation, storage,  retrieval,  and  dis- 
tribution of  scientific  information;  the 
ui-gency  for  accelerating  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technical  progress  in  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies  which  perform 
some  functions  in  these  areas;  and  to 
recommend  necessary  reorganizations  of 
scientific  and  technological  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  improve 
their  operations  and  to  better  coordinate 
their  activities. 

Witnesses  at  the  hearings  held  last 
year  suggested  that  a  panel  of  experts 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology 
should  be  set  up  to  serve  the  committees 
of  Congress  which  deal  with  those  prob- 


lems. The  enactment  of  the  pending 
bill,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Panel  provided  for  therein 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  continue  to 
call  upon  the  experts  named  to  such  a 
panel  after  the  proposed  Commission  has 
completed  its  work  and  submitted  its  le- 
ports  and  recommendations. 

One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  a  medium  through  which 
individual  Members  and  committees  of 
the  Congress  can  obtain  information 
which  is  not  now  avaUable  to  enable 
them  to  take  appropriate  legislative  ac- 
tion to  establisl."  definite  Federal  policies 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 
The  reports  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  will  also  provide  a  basis 
for  an  evaluation  of  programs  which  are 
presently  in  operation  as  well  as  those 
which  are  being  proposed. 

Evidence  was  also  submitted  at  the 
hearings  on  S.  2771  in  the  87th  Congress 
which  indicated  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  reported  that  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  existing  science  and  tech- 
nological operations  of  the  numerous 
agencies  operating  in  these  fields  has 
been  found  to  be  too  difficult.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  agencies  interested  in 
procuring  appropriated  funds  are  not  re- 
quired to  submit  an  evaluation  of 
achievement  under  existing  programs, 
but  merely  attempt  to  justify  further 
appropriations  of  funds.  Under  this 
procedure,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress is  required  to  appropriate  funds  on 
faith  alone,  since  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees and  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  no  information  which  would 
permit  them  to  evaluate  the  programs 
or  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  elimi- 
nate excessive  duplication  and  waste. 

Should  the  Congress  enact  this  meas- 
ure, it  will  be  provided  with  a  means  of 
obtaining  information  and  facts  that 
will  better  enable  it  to  perform  its  appro- 
priate constitutional  function.  The 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
firmly  convinced  that  there  is  a  real  need 
for  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study  all 
of  the  science  and  technological  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill.  It  Is  further  con- 
vinced that  its  enactment  will  insure 
maximum  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
private  industry  and  nonprofit  research 
organizations,  including  universities  and 
other  educational  or  technological  in- 
stitutions, in  the  formulation  of  a  prop- 
erly coordinated  program  with  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  resources  of 
private  industry,  nonprofit,  and  other 
technological  institutions  at  a  reduced 
cost. 

The  committee  in  recommending  this 
legislation  in  past  Congresses  considered 
it  to  be  an  essential  first  step  in  achiev- 
ing these  objectives  .so  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  recommendation  of  qualified  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  science,  engineering 
and  technology  upon  which  appropriate 
legislative  action  may  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote more  efficiency  in  the  operation  of 
these  programs  and  to  effect  economies 
that  are  essential  in  conserving  Federal 
funds  and  technological  manpower. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Weisner.  Director,  Office 
of    Science    and    Technology,    appeared 


before  the  Military  Operations  Subcom. 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Qov- 
ernment  Operations  on  July  31,  1952' 
approximately  7  weeks  after  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1962,  creating  that 
Office  became  effective,  in  connection 
with  the  subcommittee's  inquiry  into 
Government  contracting  for  research 
and  development.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Weisner's  testimony: 

There  has  been  concern,  first  as  to  whether 
a  Department  of  Science  was  needed  to  cen- 
trallze  science  programs  and  operations  that 
are  now  Integrated  in  various  departmenu 
and  agencies,  perhaps  by  combining  National 
Science  Foundation,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admlnistrtlon,  National  Bureau  of  Stand, 
ards,  and  so  forth:  and  second,  concern 
expressed  In  these  studies  as  to  whether 
staff  resources  in  the  Office  of  the  President 
were  adequate  to  meet  his  needs.  •   •   • 

As  I  have  said  many  people  believe  that 
the  present  system  Is  inevitably  evolving  to- 
ward a  Department  of  Science.  However, 
I  dont  believe  that  a  single  Department  oi 
Science  with  the  responsibility  for  all  of 
the  scientific  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a  workable  arrangement 
because  most  of  the  scientific  activities  or 
the  Individual  agencies  are  carried  out  in 
support  of  their  specific  missions.  If,  as 
has  been  proposed,  a  less  comprehensive  De- 
partment  of  Science  were  created — by  consol- 
idation of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
National  Science  Foundation.  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other  agencies  I 
talked  about  earlier — their  operations  might 
be  made  more  effective.  There  would  still 
be  need,  however,  to  coordinate  and  Integrate 
their  activities  with  that  of  the  mission- 
oriented  agencies  having  related  scientlflc 
and  technical  programs.  In  other  words,  the 
OST  Is  neither  a  substitute  for  nor  in  com- 
petition with  a  Federal  Department  of 
Science. 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Weisner  is  in 
accord  with  the  views  expressed  re- 
peatedly by  this  committee,  and  con- 
forms to  the  objectives  set  ^orth  in  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today.  The  com- 
mittee has  always  taken  the  view  that 
a  comprehensive  study  must  be  made  by 
a  commission  composed  of  qualified  per- 
sons who  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
relating  to  the  operation  and  support  of 
science  and  technological  programs  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  such  a  study  is  vital  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
a  Department  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. Also,  that  if  such  a  department  is 
necessary,  to  recommend  what  Federal 
activities  should  be  incorporated  therein, 
and  a  determination  made  as  to  those 
which  would  better  perform  their  allo- 
cated tasks  as  independent  agencies  or 
as  components  identified  as  an  important 
function  related  to  the  mission  of  exist- 
ing departments.  These  are  >imong  the 
major  objectives  of  the  proposal  which 
I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate  today. 

In  view  of  our  current  fiscal  difficul- 
ties. I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
sympathetic  to  any  measures  which  seek 
a  balanced  budget.  Nevertheless,  our 
.science  and  technological  programs  must 
not  be  hampered  or  neglected.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  measure  should  result  in 
material  savings  through  a  freer  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  a  better  coordina- 
tion between  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cie.s  dealing  with  science  and  technology. 
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It  should  eliminate  much  of  the  current 
duplicity  of  effort.  I,  therefore,  urge  en- 
actment of  this  measure  during  the  88th 

^°tS^RESIDING  officer.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  816)  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


EASING  EXCESSIVE  SENTENCES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1963,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  sentences.  It  called 
attention  to  the  historical  pardoning 
power  of  the  President  to  cure  manifest 
injustices  but  appropriately  questioned 
whether  this  is  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  chronic  problem  of  sentence  dispar- 
ity. 

I  want  to  commend  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  newspaper  for  pointing  out  the 
wisdom  of  examining  alternative  proce- 
dures, including  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences, for  the  judicial  system,  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial,  is  "the  best  place 
to  correct  errors  of  judgment  in  the  judi- 
cial system." 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  an 
appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  identical  to  S. 
2879  introduced  by  me  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
intensive  study  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Laws  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

The  public  encouragement  to  adopt 
such  a  measure  offers  additional  hope 
that  the  Congress  may  soon  take  appro- 
priate action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  referred  to  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill  introduced  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  editorial  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  823 »  to  amend  chapter  235 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  appellate  review  of  sentences  im- 
posed in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hruska,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately  after 
section  3741  thereof,  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  3742.  Appeal  from  sentence 

"(a)  In  every  case  arising  In  a  district 
court  of  the  tJnlted  States  in  which  a  de- 
fendant has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  five  years  or  more,  the  defendant 
may.  upon  application  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit 
made  by  the  defendant  within  ten  days  alter 


the  date  of  entry  of  the  Judgment  imposing 
sentence  upon  him,  appeal  from  the  aen- 
tcnce  so  impoaed  upon  the  ground  that  the 
sentence,  although  within  lawful  llmltA,  is 
excessive.  Upon  the  making  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  court  of  appeals  such  transcripts 
of  proceedings,  records,  and  other  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  offense  of  the  defendant 
and  the  sentence  imposed  upon  him  as  the 
court  of  appeals  by  rule  or  order  may  re- 
quire, including  any  presentence  reports  or 
other  evaluations  made  pursuant  to  statute 
relating  to  the  defendant.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  take  such  appropriate  measures 
iis  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  secrecy 
of  any  such  presentence  reports  and  other 
evaluations.  Any  district  Judge  Imposing  a 
sentence  subject  to  review  under  this  section 
shall  state  as  part  of  the  record  his  reason 
for  Imposing  that  particular  sentence. 

"(b)  Any  such  appeal  may  be  determined 
by  the  court  of  appeals  with  or  without  hear- 
ing thereon.  On  any  such  appeal,  the 
appellate  court  may  reduce  the  sentence  im- 
posed by  the  district  court  to  any  lawful  sen- 
tence which  It  deems  appropriate.  If  it  de- 
termines that  the  conviction  was  proper,  but 
that  the  sentence  Imposed  was  more  severe 
than  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  By  taking  an  appeal  from  the  sentence 
under  this  section,  the  defendant  shall  waive 
any  right  to  plead  that  as  a  result  of  any 
revision  of  the  sentence  by  the  appellate 
court  he  has  been  twice  put  In  jeopardy  for 
the  same  offense." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  235  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item : 

"3742.  Appeal  from  sentence." 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Hrvsk.a 
is  as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31.   1963] 
Easing    E)xcESsrvE    Sentences 

President  Kennedy  has  made  good  use  of 
his  pardoning  power  to  reduce  excessive  sen- 
tences Imposed  on  persons  convicted  of 
crime.  Increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  made  It  possible 
to  rescue  a  larger  number  of  prisoners  from 
the  consequences  of  Injustice.  Yet  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  pardoning  power  of  the 
President  is  not  an  effective  means  of  sys- 
tematically screening  sentences  with  the  ob- 
ject of  modifying  those  found  to  be  ex- 
cessive. 

Prison  authorities  and  others  have  long 
been  worried  about  the  extreme  variations 
in  sentences  Imjxised  by  different  judges  for 
similar  crimes.  Some  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  sentencing  Institutes  held 
lor  Judges  in  recent  years,  but  these  touch 
only  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  In  a  recent 
case  here  In  Washington  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  took  the  unusual  course  of  recom- 
mending a  reduction  of  sentence  to  a  dis- 
trict court  judge.  The  appellate  court  has  no 
authority  to  override  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  as  to  the  severity  of  the  sentence. 

Legislation  is  being  discussed  to  give  the 
courts  of  appeals  authority  to  review  sen- 
tences as  they  now  review  the  legality  of 
trials.  This  seems  to  us  wholly  desirable  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  check  against  overly 
severe  punishment.  The  best  place  to  correct 
errors  of  judgment  In  the  judicial  system  Is 
m  the  Judicial  system  Itself  before  sentences 
actually  begin. 

One  other  reform  Is  worthy  of  thoughtful 
consideration.  The  Armed  Services  now 
have  a  Military  Board  of  Review,  which  each 
year  systematically  reexamines  every  sentence 
that  is  being  served  by  military  personnel. 
The  result  Is  drastic  reduction  of  some  exces- 
sive sentences  as  well  as  shortening  of  pun- 
ishment for  men  who  show  evidence  of  re- 
habilitation. The  possibility  of  having  a 
sentence  curtailed  is  said  to  give  a  powerful 


Incentive  to  military  prisoners  to  correct 
their  conduct  and  to  demonstrate  a  respon- 
sible attitude. 

A  board  of  review  for  the  civilian  prison 
system  wotild  seem  to  be  in  order.  Perhaps 
the  parole  boards  could  perform  thi«  func- 
tion. In  any  event,  it  ts  evident  that  the 
country  needs  to  look  beyond  the  Increased 
xise  of  the  pardon  power  to  guard  against  ex- 
cessive sentences  and  to  offer  maximum  In- 
centives for  prisoner  rehabilitation. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  AMERICA'S  VITAL 
GOLD  MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  junior  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGtovern]  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  do  something  con- 
structive for  the  most  seriously  handi- 
capped industry  in  America,  the  gold 
mining  industry.  No  other  industry  in 
this  country  is  compelled  by  law  to  sell 
its  product  at  the  price  which  prevailed 
in  1933,  while  at  the  same  time  it  en- 
deavors to  conduct  its  activities  and  to 
pay  its  costs  in  terms  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing inflationary  prices  which  have 
prevailed  in  this  country  since  1933. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  com- 
mercial gold  mining  of  any  consequence 
still  done  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota, although  a  few  struggling  mines 
are  still  trying  to  produce  gold  in  Alaska, 
California,  and  elsewhere.  Because  of 
the  disparity  which  has  occurred  from 
being  compelled  to  sell  the  product  at 
the  1933  price  level  of  $35  an  ounce, 
at  a  time  when  the  costs  of  production 
have  risen  so  sharply  and  steadily  after 
30  years,  most  of  the  other  gold  mining 
ventures  in  the  cotmtry  have  closed 
down.  Fair  treatment  of  the  gold  min- 
ing industry  would,  however,  open  many 
commercial  gold  mines  in  additional 
States  where  the  gold  deposits  are 
neither  as  rich  nor  as  available  as  in 
South  Dakota's  fabulous  Black  Hills. 

We  read  constantly  about  the  finan- 
cial challenge  which  this  country  con- 
fronts by  virtue  of  the  drainage  of  gold 
from  the  storage  deposits  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  Instead  of  being  replenished  by 
the  process  of  mining  gold  from  the 
rich  veins  of  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  and  from  other  areas  and  trans- 
porting it  to  safekeeping  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  the  process  is  in  re- 
verse, in  that  foreign  demands  upon  our 
gold  are  steadily  decreasing  the  amount 
which  is  stored  by  the  Government  at 
Fort  Knox. 

I  submit  that  no  greater  economic 
challenge,  no  greater  challenge  in  the 
fiscal  field,  confronts  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration than  to  do  something  con- 
structive toward  reopening  gold  mines 
as  a  profitable  venture  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  many  potential  gold 
mines  in  our  country  but  after  three  dec- 
ades the  time  has  come  when  private 
capital  can  no  longer  continue  to  produce 
gold  for  the  American  public  and  for  this 
Republic  at  a  loss.  Even  from  South 
Dakota's  rich  gold  mines  om-  source  of 
supply  is  being  curtailed  and  our  con- 
tinued supply  seriously  jeopardized  by 
prevailing  tmfair  discrimination  against 
gold  mining. 
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since  the  need  for  gold  is  urgent  to- 
day, and  the  means  are  at  hand  to  do 
something  viseful  and  constructive  to 
stimulate  gold  production,  I  direct  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  the  proposed  legislation 
which  the  Jxmlor  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  I  are  introducing  today.  Be- 
cause the  bill  is  only  about  120  words  in 
length,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 


February  jg 
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'wouldn't  hurt,"  and  might  be  helpful 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  Fed- 
eral activities  in  this  field. 

Certainly  there  is  an  increasing  pub- 
lic demand  for  full  recognition  by  the 
Federal  Government,  by  the  airport 
operators,  and  by  the  airlines  of  the 
tremendous  extent  of  the  aircraft  noise 
problem  particularly  in  areas  where  jet 


shown   a   clear-cut  need  for  more  conoto 
trated  Federal  research  Into  the  noise  piS" 
lem.  *^ 

James  Hill,  Deputy  General  Counsel  of  th» 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  told  the  Hoiu! 
Commerce  Committee  conducting  the  pa^ 
hearings  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  only  ^hT 
tlon  to  aircraft  noise  la  more  research  work 

The  FAA  official,  reversing  an  earlier  Agency 
stand,  said  passage  of  legislation  sponsor^ 


text  be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks,    planes  are  coming  into  use.    When  the    5)^M^"'^i°'"„^^^f"'?  .^^^/^^  ^^P^bUcaa. 


I  sincerely  hope  constructive  action  will 
be  forthcoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  824)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
gold  produced  in  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGovern),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  613(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
percentage  depletion)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  except  that  in  the  case  of  gold 
mines,  such  allowance  shall  not  exceed  65 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income 
from  the  property  (computed  without  al- 
lowance for  depletion)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  613(b)(2)(B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
mines  and  other  natural  deposits  entitled  to 
23  percent  rate  of  percentage  depletion)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "gold,"  after 
"columblum,". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


RESEARCH     ON     AIRCRAFT     NOISE 
ABATEMENT 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  require  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search in  aircraft  noise  abatement  tech- 
niques. The  need  for  this  legislation  is 
self-evident  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  live  anywhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  any  of  our  larger  airports.  Last  year, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held 
hearings  on  my  bill.  It  won  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  Airport  Operators  Council.  It 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  late  in  the  last  session. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  did  not 
take  action  on  the  bill  during  that  ses- 
sion. But  in  the  meantime  there  have 
been  significant  developments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  at  last  clearly  indicated  that 
in  the  long  run  the  only  solution  to  the 
aircraft  problem  is  a  program  of  more 
research.  Whereas  last  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  had  opposed  my 
bill,  on  the  ground  that  It  did  not  need 
authority  to  undertake  such  research. 
In  December  the  Deputy  General  Coun- 


bill  was  introduced  last  year,  it  was  the 
first  attempt  to  give  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  legal  responsibility  and 
impetus  to  accelerate  research  in  this 
field.  Representative  Seymour  Halpern 
sponsored  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  year,  many  bills  sim- 
ilar in  language  and  purpose  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  promptly  on  this  bill.  It 
is  also  my  hope  that,  spurred  by  the  wide 
public  response,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  promptly  on  this 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  an  article  written  by  Robert  Hoch- 
stein,  and  published  in  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  825)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide 
for  research  to  determine  criteria  and 
means  for  abating  objectionable  aircraft 
noise,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
312  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"noise  abatement  research 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct,  and 
encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render  as- 
sistance to,  other  appropriate  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  In  the  conduct 
of  research  to  determine  means  for  establish- 
ing practical  aircraft  noise  criteria  and  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  the  Administrator 
may  make  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529  and  41  U.S.C.  5)." 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Keating 
is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Long  Island  Daily  Pres.s.  Dec.  7, 
1962) 

Research   Needed  To  Quiet  Planes,   Panel 
Agrees 

(By  Robert  Hochstein) 

Three  days  of  hearings  on  the  problem  of 
aircraft  noise  abatement  ended  here  yester- 
day with  Congressmen,  local  government,  and 
Federal  aviation  officials  all  asserting  the 
need  for  additional  research  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. 

Democratic  Congressmen  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
OABBO,  of  Ozone  Park,  and  Benjamin  S.  Ros- 


of  New  York,  authorizing  FAA  to  undertake 
research,  'wouldn't  hurt."  The  FAA  earlier 
had  been  on  record  against  the  measure 
contending  it  already  had  necessary  author- 
ity to  condiict  studies. 

Hill  also  suggested  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  be  amended  to  require  zoning  around 
airports.  Presently,  FAA  can  only  recom- 
mend zoning. 

Sidney  Goldstein,  general  counsel  of  the 
New  York  Port  Authority,  told  the  committee 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  partlci- 
pate  In  finding  a  solution  to  the  noise  prob- 
lem, "especially  by  directing  and  conducting 
research." 

He  also  urged  more  vigorous  FAA  enforce- 
ment  of   noise   abatement   procedures. 

Another  Goldstein  recommendation  wu 
that  Federal  airport  aid  funds  be  employed 
for  partial  reimbursement  of  local  authori- 
ties for  payments  resulting  from  damage 
claims  brought  by  residents  near  airports. 

"The  FAA  does  not  Intend  to  assist  in  pay- 
ment of  damage  claims,"  Hill  flatly  retorted. 

It  was  noted  during  the  session  that  808 
plaintiffs  have  filed  a  $5  million  suit  against 
39  airlines  and  the  New  York  Port  Authority, 
claiming  damages  as  a  result  of  proximity 
to  IdlewUd  Airport. 

Goldstein  said  property  owners  have  the 
"inherent  right  to  compel  an  airport  op- 
erator to  conduct  his  operations  so  as  not  to 
constitute  a  nuisance." 

Addabbo  and  Rosenthal,  who  have  been 
sitting  In  on  the  discussions,  said  after 
yesterday's  session  they  plan  to  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  FAA  Act  requiring  the 
Agency  to  certify  an  engine  as  to  Its  noise 
standard,  as  well  as  safety. 

Hill  said  earlier  he  did  not  think  the 
Agency  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  certificate 
an  engine  because  it  made  too  much  noise. 

The  two  Long  Island  lawmakers  said  the 
drive  to  find  quieter  engines  started  many 
years  ago,  "and  even  today  work  is  barely 
limping  along  with  minimum  Federal  funds." 

The  FAA,  according  to  testimony  Tuesday 
by  its  Director,  Najeeb  Halaby,  Is  currently 
spending  $1.5  million  annually  on  research 
in  this  field. 

Another  approach  to  the  noise  problem 
was  offered  by  Leander  I.  Shelley,  general 
counsel   for  the  Airport  Operator's  Council. 

"We  feel,"  he  said,  "that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  should  recognize  its  responsibility 
to  provide  rights-of-way  to  and  from  air- 
ports." 

Shelley  noted  that  in  highway  construc- 
tion, and  rivers  and  harbors  operations,  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  this  position. 

However,  Maj.  Gen.  Albert  Kuhfeld,  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Air  Force,  said  the 
military  had  conducted  a  study  showing  a 
$7  billion  cost  to  acquire  easements  around 
Its  fields. 

Hill  of  FAA  said  another  survey  showed  It 
would  cost  $240  million  to  require  the  neces- 
sary easements  for  extending  one  La  Guardia 
Airport  runway.  The  property  to  be  acquired 
was  400  feet  by  1   mile. 

Frederick  G.  Stlckel,  an  attorney  repre- 
senting municipalities  on  zoning  problems, 
said  It  was  generally  accepted  that  local 
municipalities  cannot  zone  against  a  public 
body. 

"But  in  a  situation  where  airports  are  not 
established,    or   land   around   them   Is   still 


unused,  municipalities  can  zone  uses  com- 
natlble'wlth  the  airports,"  he  said. 

In  cases  where  the  areas  surrounding  air- 
norts  are  built  up.  a  nimaber  of  panelists 
at  the  hearing  suggested  an  urban  renewal 
program   as   a  possible   solution. 

COMPETITION   IN   STATE   AND    MU- 
NICIPAL. BOND  MARKETS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Humphrey, 
Lacsche,  Morse,  and  Kefauver,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  introduce  more  competition 
into  the  State  and  municipal  bond  mar- 
kets in  order  to  reduce  the  interest  rates 
States  and  municipalities  must  pay  to 
finance  capital  improvements.  It  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  but  with  some  improve- 
ments. 

As  of  June  30.  1962,  State  and  local 
indebtedness  in  the  United  States  stood 
at  $77.8  billion.  This  was  an  increase 
in  total  State  and  local  indebtedness  of 
over  $5  billion  since  the  same  date  in 

1961. 

Since  1946  mounting  shortages  in 
public  services  at  State  and  local  levels 
have  pressed  local  financial  resources  to 
the  limit,  doubling  the  State  and  local 
percentage  of  the  national  public  and 
private  debt. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  during  the 
same  period  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  country's  public  and  private 
debt  declined  by  more  than  half.  Clear- 
ly, in  the  face  of  dramatically  increas- 
ing local  government  costs,  any  measure 
which  tends  to  lighten  the  financial 
burden  for  governors  and  mayors  is  wel- 
come. 

This  bill  attempts  to  do  exactly  that. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
authorize  commercial  banks  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  State  and  municipal 
revenue  bonds. 

At  the  present  time,  commercial  banks 
may  underwrite  and  deal  in  general  obli- 
gation bonds — that  is,  the  bonds  which 
are  secured  by  general  revenue  resources 
of  the  issuing  State  or  local  govern- 
ment— but  they  are  barred  from  dealing 
in  bonds  which  are  backed  only  by  earn- 
ings from  governmental  enterprises. 

In  consequence,  a  limited  number  of 
investment  dealers  have  a  private  mo- 
nopoly on  the  underwriting  of  revenue 
bond  issues — which  account  fcr  more 
than  a  third  of  all  State  and  municipal 
bond  financing — and  a  large  part  of  the 
capital  market  goes  untapped. 

This  exclusion,  I  submit,  is  based  on 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  bond 
market  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  National  Banking  Act  of 
1933 — conditions  which  no  longer  exist 
today.  During  the  intervening  years  the 
whole  nature  of  revenue  bond  financing 
has  changed  radically. 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
volume  of  revenue  bonds  was  relatively 
small  and  tended  to  be  concentrated  on 
certain  unusual  types  of  projects,  such 
as  toll  bridges.  Thus,  with  a  number  of 
exceptions,  revenue  bonds  were  consid- 
ered greater  risk  investments  than  so- 
called  general  obligation  bonds. 


For  a  variety  of  reasons,  there  has 
been  a  major  shift  in  mimicipal  financ- 
ing. More  and  more,  new  types  of  reve- 
nue bonds  are  being  used  in  place  of 
what  once  would  have  been  general  obli- 
gations. However,  these  revenue  obliga- 
tions are  quite  different  from  the  former 
high-risk  bonds.  Basically  they  are  gen- 
eral obligations  in  different  form,  and 
in  previous  years  would  have  been  called 
general  obligations. 

Today,  for  instance,  many  States  have 
set  up  authorities  which  float  bonds  to 
build  schools,  office  buildings,  highways, 
bridges,  water  and  electric  plants,  and  so 
forth.  The  legislature  then  appropriates 
sufficient  money  to  the  authority  out  of 
general  tax  receipts  to  amortize  the 
bonds.  This  type  of  revenue  bond  financ- 
ing has  increased  sharply  in  recent  years. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933 
that  the  intent  was  to  get  the  commer- 
cial banks  out  of  promotional,  specula- 
tive, developmental  projects,  and  more 
specifically  out  of  the  corporate  and 
foreign  bond  business.  It  was  not  until 
1939  that  the  intent  was  to  get  the  com- 
mercial banks  out  of  promotional,  specu- 
lative, developmental  projects,  and  more 
specifically  out  of  the  corporate  and 
foreign  bond  business.  It  weis  not  until 
1939  that  "revenue  bonds"  were  defined 
and  a  ruling  made  that  the  banks  could 
not  participate  in  such  financing.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  nature  of  revenue 
bond  financing  has  altered  sharply  since 
then. 

Subsequent  developments  have  demon- 
strated that  Congress  has  drawn  the  dis- 
tinction in  commercial  bank  bond  par- 
ticipation between  private  and  sound 
public  financing.  It  has  approved  com- 
mercial bank  activities  in  such  high 
grade  public  bonds  as  those  of  local 
housing  authorities  and  those  issued  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  World  Bank, 
Federal  land  banks.  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  home  loan  banks,  and 
the  bonds  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

The  proposed  legislation  permits  com- 
mercial banks  to  underwrite,  trade,  and 
deal  in  municipal  bonds  only  to  the  ex- 
tent national  banks  can  invest  in  such 
bonds  under  the  National  Banking  Act. 
It  provides  the  following  safeguards: 

First.  The  bonds  must  be  of  high 
quality  with  a  proven  record  of  earnings. 
Second.  They  must  be  publicly  offered, 
have  satisfactory  trustee  arrangements 
and  all  other  factors  that  make  an  issue 
qualify  as  a  sound  investment. 

Third.  The  amount  of  bonds  of  one 
issue  which  a  bank  may  own  or  be  obli- 
gated to  buy  is  limited  to  10  percent  of 
the  bank's  capital  and  surplus.  The  risk 
to  the  depositor  is  thus  eliminated,  since 
only  a  fractional  percentage  of  the 
bank's  capital  funds,  and  not  the  de- 
positor's funds,  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  rising  tide 
of  State  and  local  expenditures  and  the 
share  of  the  load  borne  by  general  obli- 
gation and  revenue  bonds. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  828)  to  assist  cities  and 
States  by  amending  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  national  banks 
to  underwrite  and  deal  in  securities  is- 
sued by  State  and  local  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency. 


POTATO  MARKETING  BILL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
supply  management  of  Irish  potatoes 
through  establishment  of  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  through  February  28, 
to  allow  other  Senators  the  opportunity 
to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  re- 
main at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  829)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  marketing  quo- 
tas on  Irish  potatoes  through  establish- 
ment of  acreage  allotments,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MusKiE,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  is  the  re- 
sult of  recommendations  by  the  National 
Potato  Advisory  Committee,  a  29-mem- 
ber  group  drawn  from  all  segments  of 
the  potato  industry  in  all  areas  of  the 
counti-y.  Last  year  this  committee  rec- 
ommended similar  legislation,  which  I 
introduced  as  S.  3050.  Today's  bill  is  a 
revision  of  S.  3050.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  for  continuing  the 
committee  and  the  potato  industry  for 
its  cooperation  in  working  out  a  proposal 
for  the  potato  economy.  I  sun  proud  of 
the  role  my  State's  representatives  have 
played  in  its  deUberations. 

Since  S.  3050  wsis  introduced  last  year 
conditions  in  the  potato  industry  have 
not  improved.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  undertaken  a  diversion 
program  for  the  1962-63  marketing  year, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  of  potatoes  exists  na- 
tionwide. The  Potato  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's action  indicates  its  continuing 
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concern  with  the  problem  of  surplus  pro- 
duction, and  its  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  individual  areas  cannot  cope  with 
the  problem  by  themselves.  The  revi- 
sions in  the  present  bill  represent  their 
best  judgment  on  improvements  in  the 
management  of  the  program. 

The  advisory  committee  proposal  in- 
volves supply  management  through 
acreage  allotments,  if  approved  by  farm- 
ers in  a  referendum. 

Two  points  should  be  stressed  in  con- 
nection with  this  program:  First,  it  in- 
volves industry  self-help;  and,  second,  it 
does  not  include  price  supports. 

My  concern  for  the  potato  industry  is 
quite  natural.  Potatoes  represent  a 
major  factor  in  Maine's  agricultural 
economy,  and  they  are  the  dominant 
commodity  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 
But  the  potato  industry  is  a  boom-and- 
bust  economy,  marked  by  wide  varia- 
tions in  prices  paid  to  farmers  from  year 
to  year  and  within  a  marketing  year. 
The  last  2  years  have  been  particularly 
dlflBcult  for  Maine  farmers  and  for 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Two  years  ago  I  asked  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  undertake  an  economic 
study  of  the  potato  industry.  I  had  been 
concerned  to  find  that  there  was  no  gen- 
eral analysis  available  of  the  industry 
and  Its  problems. 

In  response  to  my  request.  Secretary 
Freeman  directed  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics Director  Willard  W.  Cochrane  to 
make  such  a  study.  That  study  has  been 
published.    It  is  most  instructive. 

During  the  past  50  years  there  have 
been  massive  changes  in  the  potato  in- 
dustry involving — as  the  USDA  study 
points  out — "sharply  declining  per  capita 
consiunption,  rapidly  increasing  special- 
ization and  concentration  of  production, 
greatly  improved  breeding  and  cultural 
methods,  and  significant  changes  in 
utilization  and  marketing  practices," 

In  the  period  between  1920  and  1961 
3rleld  per  acre  almost  tripled;  at  the  same 
time  acreage  declined  almost  60  percent. 
The  result  was  an  almost  stable  trend 
In  total  production.  Production  In- 
creased from  223  million  to  274  million 
hundredweight,  or  less  than  one  fourth. 
We  might  have  assumed  that  with  our 
rapidly  expanding  population  there 
would  have  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  potatoes. 
There  was  no  such  increase.  In  1910, 
per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes  was 
198  pounds.  By  1950,  per  capita  con- 
sumption had  dropped  to  105  pounds. 
Total  consumption  for  food  dropped 
from  180  million  hundredweight  for  a 
population  of  92  million  in  1910  to  165 
million  hiuidredweight  for  a  population 
of  150  million  In  1950. 

In  the  past  decade  the  downward  trend 
In  per  capita  consumption  has  been 
halted,  and  there  has  been  a  modest  In- 
crease in  total  consimiptlon.  But  the 
inelasticity  of  demand  for  potatoes  has 
resulted  in  wide  fluctuations  in  prices. 

The  Department's  economic  report 
pointed  out  that: 

During  the  last  decade  a  1 -percent  change 
In  production  of  potatoes  resulted  on  the 
average,  in  a  4  to  6  percent  change  In  prices 
to  growers.  Becaiise  of  this  highly  inelastic 
demand  for  potatoes,  year-to-year  variations 
in  production,  although  usually  moderate. 


exert  tremendous  influences  on  prices  and 
Income,  These  variations  In  production  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  average  about  8  percent. 
About  60  percent  of  the  year-to-year  varia- 
tion in  production  was  due  to  changes  In 
acreage,  and  40  percent  was  due  to  variation 
in  yield. 

When  we  compare  the  price  variations 
in  potatoes  with  other  commodities,  we 
can  see  how  serious  the  problem  is. 
Again  I  quote  from  the  departmental 
study : 

During  the  last  decade,  year-to-year  vari- 
ations in  prices  received  for  potatoes  around 
the  general  farm  price  level  averaged  47  per- 
cent. This  was  5  to  8  times  the  price  varia- 
tion for  most  field  crops,  and  compared  with 
16  percent  for  hogs,  and  11  percent  for  beef 
cattle.  The  problem  of  sharply  fluctuating 
and  frequently  low  prices  and  Income  has 
been  more  serious  as  farms  have  become 
larger  and  more  highly  capitalized. 

The  large  capital  investment  and  op- 
erating capital  requirements  of  today's 
larger  farms  have  greatly  Increased  the 
risks  for  Individual  farmers  in  years  of 
low  prices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  low  farm 
prices  do  not  mean  substantially  lower 
consimfier  prices.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment study  indicates  that  a  10-per- 
cent drop  in  retail  prices  will  result  in  a 
30-percent  drop  in  the  price  to  the 
grower. 

Obviously  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
grower,  the  processor,  the  marketer,  and 
the  consumer  of  potatoes  to  stabilize 
prices. 

One  means  of  price  stabilization  in- 
volves increased  demand  through  quality 
improvement,  processing  a  variety  of 
potato  products,  and  aggressive  market- 
ing techniques.  This  is  being  done  by 
the  industry,  with  some  success. 

The  second  technique  involves  the  use 
of  marketing  agreements  to  control  the 
quality  of  table-use  potatoes  and  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  of  supply  manage- 
ment. This  is  being  done  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  industry.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  extend  marketing  agree- 
ments to  cover  the  entire  country. 

The  third  approach  is  the  potato  acre- 
age allotment  bill.  This  is  the  legislation 
I  have  introduced  today. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  Na- 
tional Potato  Advisory  Board,  represent- 
ing commercial  potato  growers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  may  appoint  State 
or  area  advisory  committees  of  com- 
mercial potato  growers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  total  supply  of  pota- 
toes Is  likely  to  exceed  in  the  next 
marketing  year  the  normal  supply  of 
potatoes,  shall  proclaim,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  national  acre- 
age allotment.  Prior  to  February  1,  the 
proposed  national  quota  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  farmers  for  a  secret  ballot 
referendum. 

In  order  for  the  acreage  allotment  to 
take  effect,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting,  or  50  percent  of  the 
farmers  voting  and  representing  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  acreage  planted 
by  the  farmers  voting,  must  approve  the 
national  quota. 


The  national  acreage  allotment  und-r 
this  legislation  would  be  determined]^ 
dividing  the  quota  by  the  national  aver 
age  yield  per  acre  in  the  2  highest  yield 
years  of  the  3  crop  years  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  quota  is  pro! 
claimed.  State  and  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments would  be  established  on  the  basig 
of  the  2  highest  production  years  of  the 
3  preceding  crop  years.     A  one-half  of 

1  percent  acreage  reserve  would  be  es- 
tablished  for  new  producers.  Minimum 
acreage  allotments  would  be  set  at  2 
acres. 

Farmers  would  be  permitted  to  market 
all  potatoes  produced  on  their  acreage 
allotment,  but  would  be  assessed  at  |2 
per  hundredweight  or  75  percent  of  the 
Jime  1  parity,  whichever  is  higher 
penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
The  farm  marketing  excess  would  be 
computed  as  the  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  acres 
planted  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
establish  a  supply  management  program 
based  on  farmer  approval,  and  geared 
to  the  needs  and  marketing  opp>ortuni- 
ties  of  the  industry.  I  want  to  stress 
the  fact  that  the  central  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  acreage  allotment.  The  mar- 
keting quota  referred  to  In  the  bill  is 
simply  a  statistical  device  designed  to  set 
the  basis  for  acreage  allotments.  Farm- 
ers would  not  be  told  how  much  Uiey 
could  market. 

I  believe  this  proposal  represents  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  potato  prob- 
lem which  deserves  thoughtful  consid- 
eration. I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  legislation  In  the 
near  future.  I  shall  welcome  the  support 
and  assistance  of  my  colleagues  who  wish 
to  cosponsor  the  bill  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section -by -sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8,  829 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
marketing  quotas  on  Irish  potatoes  through 
establishment  of  acreage  allotments 

Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  part  VII  of  subtitle  B  thereof 
the  following  new  part : 

"part    Vin MARKETING    QUOTAS IRISH 

POTATOES 

"Legislative  findings 

"Sec.  360m.  Potatoes  are  a  basic  source  of 
food  for  the  Nation  and  are  produced 
throughout  the  United  States  by  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand  producers.  Potatoes  are 
marketed  on  a  nationwide  market  and  owing 
to  causes  beyond  their  control,  farmers  pro- 
ducing the  commodity  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  marketing  thereof  are  unable  to  regu- 
late effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of  the 
commodity. 

"Potatoes  are  produced  and  marketed  In 
six  distinct  seasonal  groups.  Of  these,  the 
winter,  early  spring,  late  spring,  and  early 
summer  crops  are  highly  perishable  and 
must  be  marketed  upon  harvest.  The  fall 
crop  can  be  stcved  for  eight  to  ten  months 
and  to  some  extent  the  late  summer  crop 
can  be  stored  for  several  months.  Demand 
for  potatoes  is  relatively  inelastic  so  that  a 
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.mall  change  in  supply  has  a  large  effect  on 
Queers  Thus,  even  a  moderate  over- 
'"^iv  in  a  particular  season  seriously  de- 
t!^s  prices  to  growers  in  that  season,  and 
ft^  in  the  succeeding  season  or  seasons. 
nnder  such  conditions,  prices  received  by 
prXcers  often  are  below  the  cost  of  pro- 

'^'^The'  marketing   of   abnormally    excessive 
»nd  abnormally  deficient  supplies  of  potatoes 
triitelV    ai^d    directly    affects,    burdens,    and 
Structs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Abnormally    excessive   supplies    overtax   the 
Simes   of    interstate    and    foreign    trans- 
portation, congest  terminal  markets,  depress 
f^l  mice  of  ixjtatoes  in  interstate  and  for- 
Ifen   commerce,    and    otherwise   disrupt    the 
nrderlv    marketing    of    such    commodity    In 
curb  commerce.    Such  surpluses  also  result 
in  disastrously  low  prices  of  potatoes  to  pro- 
ducers    destroy    the    purchasing    power    of 
.nrh  oroducers  for  Industrial  products,  and 
r^uce  the  value  of  the  agricultural  assets 
supporting    the    national    credit    structure. 
Abnormally  deficient  supplies  result  In  an 
inadequate  flow  of  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with 
accompanying    Injurious   effects    to    the    In- 
Ktrumentalltles  of  such  commerce  and  with 
excessive  Increases  in  the  price  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eiim  commerce.     Such  shortages  also  result 
in  unreasonably  high  prices  for  potatoes  and 
potato  products  to  consumers  and  the  loss 
of  market  outlets  for   potato   producers. 

•It  U  In  the  interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  protect 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In  potatoes 
and  poUto  products  from  such  burdensome 
surpluses  and  distressing  shortages,  and  to 
make  potatoes  available  In  adequate  volume 
to  meet  dcxnestlc  consumption  and  export  re- 
quirements without  impairing  or  wasting  the 
soil  resources  of  the  country. 

"The  entire  production  of  potatoes  Is  avail- 
able for  marketing  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  All  marketing  of  potatoes  Is 
either  in  the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  directly  biu-dens,  obstrucU.  or 
affects  such  commerce.  The  marketing  of 
that  portion  of  such  commodity  which  enters 
directly  Into  the  current  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  cannot  be  effectively  regu- 
lated without  extending  the  regulation.  In 
the  manner  provided  In  this  part,  also  to 
that  portion  which  Is  consumed  within  the 
State  of  production. 

"Adiisory  boards 
"Sec.  360n.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  national  advisory  board  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  'National  Potato  Advisory 
Board',  the  membership  of  which  shall  con- 
sist of  commercial  potato  growers  or  their 
representatives. 

"The  SecreUry  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  relating  to  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  appointment, 
the  functions  of  the  Board,  and  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members.  If  a  national  potato 
administrative  board  is  appointed  for  use  In 
connection  with  a  national  potato  marketing 
order,  such  board,  or  a  part  of  the  members 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  may 
be  utilizec.  as  the  National  Potato  Advisory 
Board.  The  National  Potato  Advisory  Board 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  no 
less  than  twice  a  year,  and  shall  advise  with 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  commercial  potato  grow- 
ers in  each  commercial  potato  producing 
State  and  he  may  appoint  a  similar  advisory 
conunlttee  in  each  of  the  other  States  or 
separate  production  areas  within  each  State 
If  requested  to  do  so  by  commercial  potato 
producers  within  that  State.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  a  commercial  potato  pro- 
ducing State  shall  be  any  State  which  (1) 
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had  a  production  exceeding  2.5  mmion 
hundredweight  in  any  of  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed,  or 
(2)  had  one  or  more  counties  producing  one- 
half  million  hundredweight  or  more  as  shown 
in  the  last  census  of  agriculture. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
members  of  the  National  Potato  Advisory 
Board  and  of  State  advisory  committees  for 
each  day's  attendance  at  meetings  and  while 
traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings,  trans- 
portation expenses,  and.  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, a  per  diem  In  the  amount  author- 
ized under  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949 
for  Federal  employees.  No  salary  or  other 
compensation  shall  be  paid. 

"National  marketing  rnota 
"Sec.  3600.   (a)   Whenever   prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1   of  anv  marketing  year  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  supply  of  potatoes 
for    the    next    marketing    year    will,    in    the 
absence  of  a  national  marketing  quota,  be 
likely  to  exceed  the  normal  supply  of  potatoes 
for  such  marketing  year  by  such  amount  as 
will   make   a  marketing   quota    necessary   to 
effectuate    the    purpose    of    this    part,    the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  market- 
ing quota  for  such  year.     Such  quota  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  crop  of   potatoes  pro- 
duced for  marketing  in  such  marketing  year. 
The  crop  of  potatoes  produced  lor  marketing 
In  any  marketing  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  crop  of  potatoes  produced   in  the  crop 
year  beginning  immediately  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  such  marketing  year  from  the  six 
seasonal   groups  of  potatoes  known  as  late 
summer,    fall,     winter,    early    spring,    late 
spring,    and    early    summer.     Potatoes  of    a 
crop  to  which  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  any  marketing  year  is  applicable  shall  be 
subject  to  the  quota  notwithstanding  that 
they  may  be  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  or  subsequent  to  the  close  of  such  market- 
ing year. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  proclaims  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  any  marketing  year,  he 
shall  also  determine  and  specify  In  such 
proclamation  the  amount  of  such  quota. 
The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  an  amount 
of  potatoes,  which  when  added  to  the  esti- 
mated Imports  and  the  estimated  production 
by  producers  producing  not  In  excess  of  two 
acres  of  potatoes  will  make  available  a  sup- 
ply of  potatoes  of  the  crop  to  which  the 
quota  applies  equal  to  the  normal  supply  of 
potatoes  for  such  marketing  year. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may.  at  the  time 
of   the  proclamation,  under  this  part,  of  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the  1964-1965  crop  year  In  addition 
proclaim  a  marketing  quota  to  be  applicable 
to  one  or  more  seasonable  groups  of  potatoes 
which  will  be  produced  in  the  1963-1964  crop 
year,   excluding   the   late    summer    and   fall 
groups,    to  which   he    determines    it   will   be 
administratively   feasible   to   apply   the   pro- 
visions Of  this  part:  Provided,  That  the  mar- 
keting quota  proclaimed  In  such  additional 
proclamation  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
seasonal  group  listed  below  unless  such  proc- 
lamation is  Issued  on  or  before  the  date  In- 
dicated below  for  such  group  and  unless  the 
referendum  under   section   360p  Is  held  not 
later  than  one  month  following  such  date: 
"(a)   Winter— May  1,  1963; 
"(b)   Early  spring — September  1,  1963: 
"(C)   Late  spring — September  1.  1963;  and 
"(d)    Early  summer — October  1.  1963. 
"If  such  an  additional  proclamation  is  Is- 
sued,  State   marketing  quotas   and    acreage 
allotments  shall  not  be  determined  for  the 
seasonal  group  or  groups  to  which  the  mar- 
keting quota  proclaimed  In  such  additional 
proclamation  Is  applicable,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  quota  the  acreage  allotment  for 
any  producer  who  produced  one  or  more  of 
such  seasonal  groups  during  the  base  period 
used  for  establishing  allotments  for  the  pur- 


pose of  the  marketing  quota  for  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the   1964-1965  crop  year  shall  be 
the   same   as   the   acreage    allotment  estab- 
lUhed  for  the  producer  under  section  360r 
of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  such  marketing 
quota:  Provided.  That  If  more  than  one  sea- 
sonal group  was  produced  by  any  such  pro- 
ducer during  such  base  period,  the  acreage 
allotment  for  such  producer  for  p>otatoes  pro- 
duced  m   the   1963-1964   crop   year  shall   be 
such  proportion  of  the  producer  acreage  al- 
lotment for  potatoes  produced  in  the   1964- 
1 965  crop  year  as  the  average  acreage  planted 
by    the   producer   to   the  seasonal   group   or 
groups  covered  by  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
claimed in  the  additional  proclamation  bears 
to  the  average  acreage  planted  on  the  farm 
to  all  seasonal  groups  during  the  two  years 
of   highest  acreage  of  the   three  base  years 
used  to  establish  acreage  allotments  under 
section   360r    for   potatoes   produced   in   the 
1964-1965  crop  year.     The  referendum  held 
under  section  360p  for  the  national  market- 
ing quota  proclaimed  for  potatoes  produced 
in  the  1964-1965  crop  year  shall  be  limited  to 
the  question  whether  the  farmers  favor  such 
quota  and  also  the  national  marketing  quota 
proclaimed  in  such  additional  proclamation. 
"Referendum 
"Sec  360p.  Not  later  than  February  1  fol- 
lowing the  Issuance  of  a  proclamation  under 
360o.  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen- 
dtim.  by  secret  ballot,  of  farmers  who  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  more  than  two 
acres  of  potatoes  during  at  least  one  of  the 
two  crop  years  (excluding  the  1961-1962  and 
1962-1963    crop    years    In    the   case    of    early 
spring,  late  spring,  and  early  summer  sea- 
sonal groups   and  the    1962-1963   and  1963- 
1964  crop  years  in  the  case  of  late  summer, 
fall,   and   winter   seasonal    groups)    Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  crop  year  in  which  the 
referendum   Is   held   to   determine   whet.her 
such  farmers  approve  or  disapprove  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  so   proclaimed.     In 
addition,  the  Secretary  may  also  submit  in 
the  referendum  the  question  of  whether  such 
farmers    approve    or    disapprove    a    national 
marketing   quota  for   the   three   marketing 
years  Ijeglnnlng  with  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  was  proclaimed.     A  national 
marketing   quota  shall   be   In   effect  for  the 
marketing  year  or  years  for  which  a  qtiota 
has  been  or  later  Is  proclaimed  under  sec- 
tion 360o  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  quota  was  approved  by  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum or  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  farmers 
voting  and  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total 
acreage  represented  by  the  farmers  voting 
in  the  referendum  based  upon  the  swrreage 
planted  in  the  Immediately  preceding  crop 
year  (excluding  the  1961-1962  and  1962-1963 
crop  years  in  the  case  of  early  spring,  late 
spring,  and  early  summer  seasonal   groups, 
and  the  1962-1963  and  1963-1964  crop  years 
in  the  case  of  late  summer,  fall,  and  winter 
seasonal   groups) .     If   a  national  marketing 
quota   for   three   marketing   years   Is  so   ap- 
proved by  farmers  no  referendum  shall  be 
held  for  the  second  or  third  year  for  which 
a  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed  by  the  Sec- 
retary  under   section   360o(a).     The   Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  the  results  of  any  refer- 
endum   held   herevmder    uithln    thirty    days 
after  the  date  of  such  referendum. 
"State  marketing  quotas  and  State  acreage 
allotments 

"Sec.  860q.  (a)  The  national  marketing 
quota  for  any  marketing  year,  leas  the 
amount  reserved  under  sulwectlons  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  360r.  shall  l>e  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  Mveral  SUtee  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  production  of  potatoes 
in  each  State  during  the  two  years  ol  highest 
production  of  the  three  crop  years  (exclud- 
ing the  1961-62  and  1962-63  crop  years  in  the 
case  of  early  spring,  late  spring,  and  early 
summer  seasonal  groups,  and  the  196a-fl3 
and  1963-64  crop  years  in  the  case  of  late 
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yield  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  correct  tor  current  trends  In  yields  and 
for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  yields  in 
such  period. 

"Apportionment  of  State  acreage  allotment 
"Sec.  360r.  (a)  The  State  acreage  allotment 
for  any  crop  of  potatoes,  less  the  reserve 
established  under  subsection  (d)  hereof, 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  through 
the  State  and  county  committees  to  farms 


parity 

ability  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment  for  the  ^^^^^  °^  potatoes  as  of  June  1  of  the  crop 
production  of  potatoes,  the  past  experience  ^'^^'"  Preceding  the  crop  year  in  which  such 
'    ■  crop   of   potatoes   was   produced   exceeds  $2 

such  rate   of  penalty   shall   be  increased  to 
75   per    centum  of   such    parity   price. 

"(b)    The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be 

regarded    as    available    for    marketing,    and 

the    penalty    shall    be    computed    upon    the 

normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage 

"(c)    E:ach  person  entitled  to  share  In  the 


February  is 

summer    fall,  and  winter  seasonal  groups)      ceding  the  crop  year  in  which  the  national     If  separate  farm  acreage  allotment-  ., 
immediately    preceding    the    crop    year    in     marketing  quota  U  proclaimed:   and   (2)    to      tabllshed  for  anv  seasorli  ^n,?^^,     ""  *•" 
Which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  pro-     provide   additional   allotment  for  produced     such  se^nLKLun  shall  b^.^n^^^ 
Claimed,  ercluslye  of  the  production  In  any     who«5  allotments  are  inequiUble  b^ause  (i)      Tsep^a^^ropS  S^e  pipSL,'^?l^,^«».«' 
such  year  by  producers  having  two  acres  or      they  produced  potatoes  in  only  one  year  of      Ing    toe    farm    marketln^^t*    ^t^'^''' 
less  of  potatoes,  with  such  adjustments  as     the  three-year  base  period  or  (11)  their  acre-     mfrketrnJ  e^e^  nndi  thu^l  .   ""*   ^'^°' 
are  determined  to  be  necessary  to  make  cor-     ages  during  such   S^rlod    were   abnormally     "'^''^'^'^^  excess  under  this  part, 
rectlon  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  pro-      low  for  some  cause  beyond  their  control  or  Compliance 

'*^f'"°°-  „  (111)   they  need  additional  allotment  to  utl-  "Sec.  360t.   (a)   Whenever  farm  marketing 

(b)  The  State  marketing  quota  for  any  lize  equipment  acquired  prior  to  1962  Such  Quotas  are  in  effect  for  any  crop  of  potatoe« 
marketing  year  shall  be  converted  to  a  State  allotments  for  producers  urtder  (1)  above  *'^*  producers  on  the  farm  shall  be  sublet 
acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  potatoes  shall  be  based  on  such  factors  as  the  Secre-  ^  ^  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
produced  for  market  in  such  year  by  dlvld-  tary  determines  should  be  considered  in  or-  ^^  «  rate  equal  to  $2  per  hundredweight^ 
ing  such  quota  by  the  average  yield  per  acre  der  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  allot-  potatoes:  Prortded,  That  beginning  with  the 
of  potatoes  in  the  State  during  the  two  years  ments  Including  but  not  limited  to  one  or  '^''^P  °^  potatoes  produced  in  the  1964-1965 
Of   highest   yields   of   the   three   crop    years     more  of  the  following   factors:    The   avail-      ^^^^P  y^^^-   ^  '^^   Pe^   centum  of  the  parltv 

Immediately    preceding    the    crop    year    in       -   -  °  -      ^   -  -   -  »-    'ly 

which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  pro- 
claimed,   with    such    adjustmente    in    such      and    investment    prior   to    1962   of    the   pro- 
ducer in  the  production  of  potatoes,  and  the 
dependency  of  the  producer  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  livelihood. 

"(d)  For  the  first  full  crop  year  for  which 
acreage  allotments  are  in  effect  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  addi- 
tional reserve  of  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 

1    per    centum    of    the    national    marketing     "°P  °^  potatoes  on  which  the  penalty  was 
quota,   converted   to  acreage  as  provided   in      '^^curred  or  in  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be 

_         _         _  _  subsection   (c)   plus  a  reserve  of  not  to  ex-      Jol'^tly    and    severally   liable    for    the   entire 

In  the  State  on  which  "there 'wlli" be"  person  ^^^^  ^'2  Per  centum  of  the  State  acreage  j^'^o""*  o^  the  penalty  on  the  farm  market- 
or  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  po-      allotment  which  shall  be  used  for  the  pur-       ^^^^'f^T?*.,    v, 

tatoes  who   have  produced  potatoes  in   the     P°*®  °^  providing  additional  acreage  for  use       v.  producers  on  any  farm  pay 

State  in  any  one  of  the  three  crop  years  ^  provided  in  item  ( 2 )  of  subsection  ( c )  of  ^"®  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
(excluding  the  1961-62  and  1962-63  crop  ^^^^  section.  That  part  of  such  additional  ^"^  ^'■°P  °'  potatoes,  any  crop  of  potatoes 
years  In  the  case  of  early  spring,  late  spring,  reserve  as  is  deducted  from  the  SUte  allot-  subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  which  the 
and  early  summer  seasonal  groups,  and  the  ™e"t  °^  a^y  State  shall  be  used  only  within  P''o<lucer  liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty 
1862-63  and  1963-64  crop  years  in  the  case     °^^^  State.  has  an   interest  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien 

of  other  seasonal  groups)    immediately  pre-  "(^)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision      '"  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount 

ceding  the  year  for  which  such  apportion-      o^  t^is  part—  of  the  penalty. 

ment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  "<1)  No  noncommercial  pr<xiucer  shall  be  .  '*'  ^""^  "-"^  penalty  on  the  farm  mar- 
acreage  of  potatoes  planted  in  the  State  by  considered  to  have  produced  potatoes  for  '^«"ng  excess  is  paid,  each  hundredweight 
such  producer (s)  in  the  two  highest  of  the  *he  piu-pose  of  determining  the  eligibility  of  potatoes  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be 
three  crop  years  (excluding  the  1961-62  and  ^°^  ^n  acreage  allotment  under  subsection  subject  to  the  penalty  specified  in  subsec- 
1962-63  crop  years  in  the  case  of  early  spring,      (a)  of  this  section; 

late    spring,    and    early    summer    seasonal  "(2)    a    noncommercial    producer  shall   be 

groups,  and  the   1962-63  and   1963-64  crop     *  producer  whose  average  acreage  planted  to 

years  in  the  case  of  other  seasonal  groups)      potatoes  during  the  two  crop  years  in  which         v,  .    .  -     ■ 

immediately  preceding  the  crop  year  in  which  the  highest  acreages  were  planted  of  the  ^h  "^^^  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  Is  proclaimed,  three  crop  years  used  in  determining  pro-  ^  penalty  from  the  price  paid  to  the  pro- 
with    such    adjustments    as    he    determines     ducer  allotments  is  two  acres  or  less;  aucer.    If  the  buyer  fails  to  collect  such  pen- 

necessary    for    land,    labor,    and    equipment  "(3)    no  allotment  shall  be  established  for        -  ^'  ^'^       buyer  and  all  persons  entitled  to 

any  producer  under  this  section  which,   if 
established,  would  be  two  acres  or  less; 

"(4)  the  acreage  of  potatoes  produced  by 
any  noncommercial  producer  on  any  farm 
for  which  an  acreage  allotment  is  established 
shall  be  considered  as  acreage  of  potatoes  for 
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tlon  (a)  of  this  section,  and  such  penalty  on 
each  hundredweight  of  potatoes  which  la' 
sold  by  the  producer  to  any  person  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  paid  by  the  buyer, 


available  for  the  production  of  potatoes, 
crop-rotation  practices,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  in  order  to  provide  fair  and  equi- 
table allotments.  In  States  where  potatoes 
of  more  than  one  seasonal  group  are  pro 


duced.  separate  farm  acreage  allotments  (and  the  purpose  of  determining  the  farm  mar- 
marketing  quotas)  may  be  established  as  keting  quota  and  farm  marketing  excess  for 
provided  above  for  each  such  seasonal  group,     such  farm; 


"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
establishment  of  separate  production  areas 
in  any  State  will  facilitate  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  and  if  separate  data 
are  available  for  such  piupose,  he  may  estab- 


"(5)  any  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  on 
any  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  In  establish- 
ing future  producer  allotments. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  377  of  this 


llsh  separate  production  areas  In  such  State.  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  this  part  but 

and  the  word  "State"  as  used  in  this  part  any  farm  on  which  an  acreage  of  potatoes 

shall,  l>e  deemed  to  mean  "production  area,"  equal  to  90  per  centum  or  more  of  the  farm 

wherever  applicable.  acreage  allotment  was  planted    (or  was  re- 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  reserve  garded  as  planted  under  the  provisions  of 

of  not  In  excess  of  one-half  of  one  per  cen-  the  Soil  Bank  Act  or  the  Great  Plains  pro 


share  in  the  potatoes  marketed  from  the  farm 
or  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  such  penalty. 

"(f)  The  persons  liable  for  the  payment  or 
collection  of  the  penalty  on  any  amount  of 
potatoes  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  an- 
num from  the  date  the  i>enalty  becomes  due 
until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  upon  application  made 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
shall  exempt  producers  from  any  obligation 
to  pay  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing 
excess  for  any  crop  of  potatoes  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

"(1)  That  none  of  the  potatoes  of  such 
crop  produced  on  the  farm  for  which  such 
farm  marketing  excess  is  determined  is  sold 
or  exchanged  for  goods  and  services  or  other- 
wise marketed  from  such  farm  or  removed 


turn  of  the  national  marketing  quota,  which     gram)    shall  be  deemed  to  have  an  acreage      K''°?li^*  f^"  ^'''^^P*  ^°^  ^  as  human  food 
shall  be  converted  to  a/'rea^e  on  the  ha-iR  of     of  notato^  »«„<.!  ♦^  tho  *o —  „ „_T        "^V  the  producers  or  members  Of  their  faml- 


shall  be  converted  to  acreage  on  the  basis  of      of  potatoes  equal  to  the  farm  acreage  allot- 


the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  pota- 
toes dvirlng  the  two  years  of  highest  yields 
of  the  three  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  crop  year  In  which  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  Is  proclaimed,  with  such  ad- 
justments in  such  yield  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  current 
trends  in  jrlelds  and  for  abnormal  conditions 
affecting  yields  in  such  period.  Such  re- 
serve shall  be  available  (1)  to  provide  acre- 
age allotments  for  persons  who  did  not  pro- 
duce potatoes  in  any  of  the  three  crop  years 
(excluding    the    1961-62    and    1962-63    crop 


ment  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  future 
State  and  producer  allotments. 

"Amount  of  farm  marketing  quota 
"Sec.  360s.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for 
any  crop  of  potatoes  shall  be  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  planted  to  such  crop 
on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess. 
The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  an 
amoimt  equal  to  the  normal  yield  of  potatoes 
per  acre  established  for  the  farm  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  acres  of  potatoes  of  such 
crop  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acre- 


lies  or  households; 

"(2)  That  the  entire  production  on  such 
farm  of  such  crop  of  potatoes  is  used  by  the 
producers  or  members  of  their  families  or 
households  for  human  food  or  xised  for  seed 
or  feed  for  livestock  owned  by  any  of  the 
producers  of  such  crop  or  a  subsequent  own- 
er or  operator  of  the  farm;  and 

"(3)  That  such  producers  and  their  suc- 
cessors comply  with  all  regiUations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining compliance  with  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions. 


years  In  the  case  of  early  sprtng  late  sorlnK  ^  allotment  for  such  crop.    For  the  pur-  Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 

and  ea^l^«lmmer^^nS^u™  a^d  the  P«*  °°^y  °I  determining  the  farm  marketing  conditions  shall  cause  the  exemption  to  be- 

1962-Sr  Ln^!«rj^n  LfrST  t^e  «^  *^^^  ""**  '^"^  marketing  excess,  a  farm  for  come  immediately  null  and  void  unless  such 

if  «^  1968-64  crop  years  In  the  case  which  no  allotment  is  established  shall  be  failure  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 

or  other  seasonal  groups)   immediately  pre-  deemed  to  have  an  allotment  of  two  acres,  control  of  the  producer  as  determined  by  the 


Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemption  be- 
comes null  and  void  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  if  the  exemption  had  not  been 
granted.  No  producer  exempted  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
referendum  held  under  section  360p  with  re- 
spect to  a  marketing  quota  applicable  to  po- 
tatoes produced  In  the  next  subsequent  crop 
year. 
"Transfer  of  allotments  and  acreage  history 

••Sec.  360u.  (a)  Allotments  made  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  provisions  of  section  360r 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  sale,  lease  or  gift,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  condltloxis  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  which  shall  Include  the  following: 

"(1)  No  producer  shall  be  permitted  to 
transfer  all  his  allotment  hereunder  unless 
he  agrees  to  withdraw  from  the  production 
of  potatoes  for  the  crop  year  In  which  the 
transfer  ts  effective,  and  for  one  crop  year 
after  such  transfer; 

'■(2)  The  production  of  potatoes  on  a 
leased  allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
production  of  the  lessor  for  the  purpose  of 
potato  acreage  history;  and 

"(3)  A  transfer  by  sale  or  gift  of  an  allot- 
ment shall  be  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
the  potato  acreage  history  upon  which  such 
allotment  is  based,  and  a  transfer  by  any  of 
the  foregoing  means  may  be  made  only  to  a 
person  with  experience  in  producing  potatoes. 

"(b)  If  a  producer  dies,  his  potato  acreage 
history  shall  be  apportioned  In  whole  or  in 
part  as  provided  by  will  or,  in  the  absence 
thereof,  among  his  heirs  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  continue,  or  have 
continued,  his  farming  operations,  if  satis- 
factory proof  of  such  succession  of  farming 
operations  is  furnished  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  partner- 
ship, the  partnership's  potato  acreage  his- 
tory shall  be  divided  among  the  partners  in 
such  proportion  as  agreed  upon  in  writing 
by  the  partners,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
an  agreement,  among  the  partners  in  such 
proportion  as  determined  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  by  the  Secretary  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  contribution,  if  any,  of  potato 
acreage  history  to  the  partnership  by  each 
partner  and  the  share  of  each  partner  in  the 
partnership. 

"(d)  Application  for  transfer  of  allotments 
and  acreage  history  hereunder  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner,  and  shall 
be  supported  by  such  information  and  data, 
as  may  be  required  under  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary." 

"Adjustm.ent  and  termination 
"Sec.  360v.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  if  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  national  marketing  quota  for  pota- 
toes for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  that  farm  marketing 
quotas  In  effect  for  potatoes  will  cause  the 
amount  of  potatoes  which  Is  free  of  market- 
ing restrictions  to  be  less  than  the  normal 
supply  for  the  marketing  ye;.r  then  cur- 
rent, he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  with  respect  thereto.  If  on 
the  basis  of  such  Investigation  the  Secretary 
finds  the  existence  of  such  fact,  he  may 
proclaim  the  same  forthwith  and  may  specify 
such  increase  in,  or  termination  of.  existing 
quotas  on  a  seasonal  group  basis  or  for  the 
entire  crop  to  which  the  quota  applies  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  make  the  amount  of  pota- 
toes which  is  free  of  marketing  restrictions 
equal  to  normal  supply.  In  case  of  any  In- 
crease under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  such  increase  by  increasing  acre- 
age allotments  by  a  imlform  percentage. 

"Applicability  of  part 

"Src.  360w.  This  part  vm  shall  apply  only 
to  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  hereby 


aoaended   by   striking  out  the   word    "corn" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •potatoes '. 
Skc.  3.  Subsection    (b)    of  section   301    of 

the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  (A)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  'Market',  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
ricp,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  means  to 
dispose  of.  In  raw  or  processed  form,  by  vol- 
xmtary  or  Involuntary  sale,  barter,  or  ex- 
change, or  by  gift  Inter  vivos,  and  In  the  case 
of  wheat,  by  feeding  (In  any  form)  to  poul- 
try or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of 
which,  are  sold,  bartered,  or  exchanged,  or 
to  be  so  disposed  of." 

Is  amended  by  adding 
"Potatoes — August  15- 


is  amended  to  read  as 


(2)  Paragraph  (7) 
thereto  the  following 
Augiist  14." 

(3)  Paragraph  (9) 
follows : 

"(9)  'Normal  production'  as  applied  to  any 
number  of  acres  of  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  or 
potatoes  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
times  such  number  of  acres." 

(4)  Paragraph  (10)  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  (D)   as  follows: 

"(D)  'Normal  supply"  of  potatoes  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  (1)  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  such  normal  supply  is  being 
determined,  plus  (11)  the  estimated  exports 
of  the  commodity  for  such  marketing  year, 
adjusted  for  stirplus  or  deficiencies  caused 
by  changes  in  marketing  conditions  or  carry- 
over of  potatoes  and  potato  products,  in 
determining  normal  supply  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  adjustments  for  current 
trends  in  consumption  and  for  unusual  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  further  adjustments 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  a  supply 
of  potatoes  which  will  be  needed  and  utilized 
in  commercial  channels  during  the  msirket- 
ing  year  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  parity 
price  but  as  near  such  maximum  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  (1)  the  supply  of 
potatoes  in  relation  to  the  demand  therefor, 
(11)  the  Importance  of  potatoes  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  national  economy,  (ill)  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  producers  to  keep 
supplies  in  line  with  demand,  and  (Iv)  the 
need  of  potato  producers  for  a  fair  return 
on  their  labor  and  Investment." 

(5)  Paragraph  (13)  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  (H)   as  follows: 

"(H)  'Normal  yield'  for  any  farm  in  the 
case  of  potatoes  shall  be  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  farm  during  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  normal  yield  is  determined.  ad- 
Justed  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  for 
current  trends  in  yields,  and  for  changes 
in  culttiral  practices.  If  for  any  such  year 
the  data  are  not  available  or  there  is  no 
actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the 
famn  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  taking  Into 
consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
the  normal  yield  for  the  county,  and  the 
yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available." 

(6)  Paragraph  (16»  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph   (D)    as  follows: 

"(D»  'Total  supply"  of  potatoes  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  the  estimated  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  In  the  United  States 
during  the  crop  year  in  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins,  plus  the  estimated  imports 
of  potatoes  into  the  United  States  during 
such  marketing  year,  plus  the  carryover  of 
potatoes  including  potatoes  carried  over  in 
the  form  of  potato  products  at  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year." 

(7)  New  paragraphs  are  added  as  follows: 
•'(171  'Potatoes'  means  all  varieties  of  Irish 

potatoes. 

"(18)  'Normal  yield'  for  any  county  in  the 
case  of  potatoes  shall  be  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  such  county  dtu-lng  the  two 
crop   years  immediately   preceding  the    crop 


year  in  which  such  normal  yield  Is  deter- 
mined, adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions, for  current  trends  in  yields,  and  for 
changes  in  cultural  practices. 

"(19)  'Seasonal  groups',  in  the  case  of 
potatoes,  are: 

"(A)  'Late  summer' — the  crop  the  bulk  of 
which  is  usually  harvested  in  the  period 
August  16  through  September  30. 

'  (B»  Tall' — the  crop  the  bulk  of  which 
is  usually  harvested  In  October,  November, 
and  December. 

■(C)  -winter' — the  crop  bulk  of  which  is 
usually  harvested  in  January.  February,  and 
March. 

"(D)  'Early  spring' — the  crop  the  bulk  of 
which  is  usually  harvested  In  the  p>erlod 
April  1  through  May  15. 

"(E)  'Late  spring' — the  crop  the  bulk  of 
which  is  usually  harvested  in  the  period 
May  16  through  June  30. 

"(F)  'Early  summer' — the  crop  the  bulk 
of  which  Is  usually  harvested  in  the  period 
July  1  through  August  15. 

"(20)  'Crop  year",  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
means  the  period,  beginning  with  the  plant- 
ing of  late  summer  potatoes,  in  which  the 
six  seasonal  groups  are  produced  and  shall 
be  designated  by  the  two  calendar  years  in 
which  the  potatoes  planted  in  the  crop  year 
are  harvested." 

Sec.  4.  Section  361  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  361.  This  part  shall  apply  to  the  pub- 
lication and  review  of  farm  marketing  quo- 
tas established  for  tobacco,  wheat,  cotton, 
peanuts,  rice,  and  potatoes,  established  un- 
der subtitle  B." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  371  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "or  tobacco"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  "tobacco,  or  potatoes". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  372  of  the 
Agrlcultiu-al  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  "po- 
tatoes." after  "cotton,". 

Sec.  7.  Sections  373,  374,  and  375  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
'corn"  wherever  it  appears  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "potatoes ';  and  subsection 
(c)  of  section  374  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "to  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  on  the  farm" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "on 
the  farm  to  any  agricultural  commodity  few 
which  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quo- 
tas are  established  under  subtitle  B  of  this 
title." 


Section-et-Section  Analysis  of  Potato 
Marketing  Qitota  Bill 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  a  new  part 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  marketing  quotas 
on  Irish  potatoes. 

LEGISLATIVE  nNDINCS 

Section  360m  of  such  new  part  contains 
legislative  findings,  showing  need  for  the 
legislation  and  providing  a  constitutional 
basis  therefor  under  the  commerce  clause. 

ADVISOEY    BOARDS 

Section  360n  provides  for  the  nomination 
and  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  a  Na- 
tional Potato  Advisory  Board  consisting  of 
commercial  potato  growers  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  advise  with  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  potato  marketing 
quota  program.  If  a  national  advisory  board 
is  appointed  for  use  in  connection  with  a 
national  potato  marketing  order,  all  or  part 
of  the  members  of  such  board  could  be 
utilized  as  the  National  Potato  Advisory 
Board.  The  Secretary  is  to  also  appoint  State 
advisory    committees.     Such    State    advisory 
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committees  would  be  mandatory  In  commer- 
cial potato-producing  States  (I.e..  States  pro- 
ducing more  tban  2.6  znllllon  hundredwelglit 
of  potatoes  op  liaving  one  or  more  counties 
producing  one-half  million  hundredweight  or 
more  of  potatoes),  permissive  In  all  other 
States.  Bocutl  and  committee  members  are 
not  to  be  paid  but  are  to  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses. 

NATIONAI,    MAUURTNO    QUOTA 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  360o  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever,  prior  to 
January  1  of  any  marketing  year,  he  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  potatoes  for 
the  next  marketing  year  will.  In  the  absence 
of  a  marketing  quota  program,  be  likely  to 
be  excessive,  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  poUtoes  to  be  applicable  to  the 
crop  of  potatoes  produced  for  market  in  such 
next  marketing  year.  Such  crop  consists  of 
potatoes  iM-oduced  from  the  six  seasonal 
groups  of  potatoes  known  as  late  simuner, 
fall,  winter,  early  spring,  late  spring,  and 
early  sununer. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  360o  provides 
for  proclaiming  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  aa  the  amount  of  potatoes 
which,  when  added  to  estimated  imports  and 
the  estimated  production  by  producers  pro- 
ducing 2  acres  or  less,  will  make  available 
a  supply  of  potatoes  equal  to  the  normal 
supply. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  360o  authorizes 
the   Secretary    at    the    time    he   proclaims 
qxiotas  on  the  1964-65  crop  of  potatoes,  if  he 
determines    It    administratively    feasible,    to 
proclaim  in  addition  a  marketing  quota  to  be 
applicable  to  one  or  more  of  the  seasonal 
groups,  excluding  the  late  summer  and  fall 
crops,  of  the  1963-64  crop.     The  bill  states 
the    dates    by   which    the    proclamation   for 
the  ige4-«5  crop  would  have  to  be  made  and 
the  referendum  under  section  360p  with  re- 
spect thereto  held  In  order  for  the  Secretary 
to  be  able  to  Include  a  seasonal  group  In 
the  additional  proclamation.     In  the  event 
such  an  additional  proclamation  should  be 
issued,   the  farm   acreage  allotments  estab- 
lished for  the   1964-65  crop  wo\ild  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  quotas  on  the  1963-64 
crop,  modified  as  required  to  allot  to  farms 
the  share   of   the  full   year's   allotment   at- 
tributable to  plantings  of  the  seasonal  groups 
Included    In    the     additional    proclamation. 
Subsection    (c)    also   provides   that  the  ref- 
erendum   to    determine    whether     farmers 
favor  marketing  quotas  in  the  1964-65  crop 
of  potatoes  shall  be  limited  to  the  one  ques- 
tion of  whether  farmers  favor  quotas  for  both 
the  1964-^  crop  and  such  of  the  seasonal 
groups  of  the  1963-64  crop  as  are  Included  In 
the  additional  proclanaatlon. 

RETERXNOXTM 

Section  360p  provides  for  the  holding  of  a 
referendum,  by  secret  ballot,  not  later  than 
the  February  1  following  the  proclamation  of 
a  marketing  quota  on  potatoes  for  the  next 
marketing  year  to  determine  whether  farm- 
ers favor  or  oppose  the  quota.    The  Secretary 
could  also  submit  in  any  referendum  (except 
the    1964-65   referendum,    as    stated   in   sec- 
tion 360o(c) )  the  question  of  whether  furm- 
ers  also  approve  or  disapprove  quotas  for  the 
3     marketing     years     beginning     with     the 
year  for  which  a  marketing  quota  had  been 
annoimced.     A  favorable  vote  of  two-thirds 
or   more   of   those  voting   or  50   percent   of 
those  voting  and  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
acreage  represented  by  those  voting  is  re- 
quired  for  the  quota   to   become   effective. 
Any  farmer  would  be  eligible  to  vote  in  a 
referendvun     if    he     was    engaged     in    the 
production    of    more    than    2    acres    of    po- 
tatoes   during    at    least    1    of    the    2    crop 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  crop  year 
In  which  the  referendum  Is  held.    However, 
the  1961-62  and  19<B-63  crop  years  In  the 
case  of  early  spring,  late  spring,  and  early 
Slammer  seasonal  groups  and  the  1962-63  and 


1963-64  crop  years  In  the  case  of  the  other 
seasonal  groups  would  be  excluded  from  the 
2-year  period  In  determining  eligibility  to 
vote. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  an- 
nounce the  results  of  any  referendum  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  referendum. 

STATE  MARKETINC  QtJOTAB  ANT)  STATX 
ACREAGE  ALLOTB4SNTS 

Section  360q(a)  provides  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  national  marketing  quota, 
less  the  national  reserve  provided  for  in  sub- 
sections 360r  (c)  and  (d),  among  the  sev- 
eral States  on  the  basis  of  the  total  produc- 
tion in  the  States  during  the  2  years  of 
highest  production  of  the  Immediately 
preceding  3  crop  years  (excluding  the 
production  of  producers  having  2  acres  or 
less  and  excluding  the  1961-62  and  1962-63 
crop  years  in  the  case  of  early  spring,  late 
spring,  and  early  summer  seasonal  groups 
and  the  1962-63  and  1963-64  crop  years  in 
the  case  of  other  seasonal  groups),  with  ad- 
justments for  abnormal  conditions  affect- 
ing production. 

Section  360q(b)  provides  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  State  marketing  quota  Into  a 
State  acreage  allotment  by  dividing  such 
quota  by  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  pota- 
toes in  the  State  dxirlng  the  2  years  of  high- 
est yields  of  the  3  crop  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  crop  year  in  which  the  na- 
tional quota  Is  proclaimed,  with  necessary 
adjustments  for  trends  In  yields  and  abnor- 
mal conditions  affecting  yields. 

APPORTIONMENT    OF    STATE    ACREAGE    ALLOTMENT 

Section   360r(a)    provides   for   the   appor- 
tionment of  the  State  acreage  allotment,  less 
a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 V^  percent  of  the 
State  allotment  in  the  first  year  quotas  are 
In  effect,  among  farms  in   the  State  on   the 
basis  Of  the  acreages  of  potatoes  planted  in 
the  State  by  producers  on  the  farm  during 
the  2  years  of  the  3  crop  years  Immediate- 
ly preceding  the  crop  year  la  which  the  na- 
tional   quota    is    proclaimed    in    which    the 
highest  acreages  were  planted  by  them.     In 
order  that  farmers  may  not,   by  increasing 
their  plantings  of  potatoes  before  the  bill  goes 
Into  effect,  obtain  Increased  acreage  allot- 
ments for  future  years,  the  pianted  acreages 
during  the    1961-62   and    1962-63    crop   years 
In  the  case  of  early  spring,  late  spring,  and 
early  summer  seasonal   groups,   and   dxu-ing 
the  1962-63  and  1963-64  crop  years  in  the 
case  of  late  summer,  fall,  and  winter  sea- 
sonal groups  are  excluded  from  the  3 -year 
period.     Appropriate    adjustments   in   allot- 
ments  are   authorized   for   such   factors   as 
land,    labor,    and    equipment    available    foe 
the    production    of    potatoes,    crop-rotation 
practices,  and  other  factors  determined  nec- 
essary   to    assiu-e    fair    and    equlUble    allot- 
ments.    In  States  where  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced   in    more    than   one    seasonal    group, 
separate  allotments  for  each  seajsonal  group 
are  authorized. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  360r  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  separate  production 
areas  In  any  State  if  separate  statistical 
data  are  available  and  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines such  establishment  will  facilitate 
effective  administration  of  the  act.  If  so 
established,  each  such  production  area  would 
be  deemed  to  be  a  State  for  purp>oses  of  the 
program. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  360r  provides 
that  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  l 
percent  of  the  national  marketing  quota. 
converted  to  acreage  on  the  basis  of  the 
national  average  yield  of  potatoes,  shall  be 
made  available  (1)  for  allotments  to  "new- 
producers,  i.e..  producers  who  did  not  pro- 
duce potatoes  in  any  of  the  immediately 
preceding  3  years  (excluding  the  1961-62 
and  1962-63  crop  years  In  the  case  of  early 
spring,  late  spring,  and  early  summer  sea- 
sonal groups  and  the  1962-6S  and  1963-64 
crop    years    In    the    case    of   other    seasonal 
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groups  from  such  3-year  period)-  o„^ 
(2)  to  provide  additional  allotmenu  to  t^ 
ducers  who  receive  Inequitable  allotmSt 
because  (i)  of  short  history  of  production 
(11)  of  low  planted  acreages  from  some  ^i^ 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer  or  f  m? 
of  the  purchase  of  machinery  prior  to  imI 
which  cannot  be  utilized.  Such  -new- VT 
lotments  would  be  based  on  one  or  m™I 
factors  such  as  availability  of  land,  labor  ann 
equipment  for  the  production  of  pota'to*. 
past  experience,  investment  of  the  produ!^' 
in  equipment  prior  to  1962.  on  Income  d/ 
rived  from  farming  for  his  livelihood  and 
such  other  factors  considered  necessary  tn 
establish  fair  and  equitable  allotments 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  for  the  firgt 
crop  year  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect 
an  additional  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  one 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  plus,  for  use  in  the  State,  not  to  exceed 
1  'i  percent  of  each  State's  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  same  purDo« 
as  provided  in  clause  (2).  subsection  rc7 
above.  ^   '• 

Subsection     (e)     contains    several    para 
graphs  which  apply  to  the  establishment  ol 
potato  allotments  which  in  some  particulars 
are  in  addition  to.  or  differ  from,  provisions 
applicable  to  other  commodities.     These  are 

Paragraph   (1)    provides  that  no  noncom- 
mercial   producer    (defined   in   par.    (2)    be 
low)   shall  be  considered  to  have  produced 
potatoes   for    the    purpose    of   determinlne 
eligibility    for   an    allotment    under   subser 
tlon  (a)   above.  ""sec- 

Paragraph  (2)  defines  a  noncommercial 
producer  as  a  producer  whose  average  acre- 
age planted  to  potatoes  during  the  2  crop 
years  In  which  the  highest  acreages  were 
planted  of  the  3  crop  years  used  in  deter- 
mining allotments  is  2  acres  or   less. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  no  allotment 
shall  be  established  for  a  producer  which  H 
established,  would  be  2  acres  or  less. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  the  acreage 
of  potatoes  produced  by  any  noncommercial 
producer  on  a  farm  for  which  an  acreage 
allotment  is  established  shall  be  counted  as 
potato  acreage  In  determining  compliance 
with  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  any  acreage 
planted  to  potatoes  on  any  farm  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be 
considered  in  establishing  future  allotments 
to  producers. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  provl- 
slons  of  section  377  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  which  provides  for 
automatic  preservation  of  acreage  history  for 
any  commodity  subject  to  marketing  quotas 
if  75  percent  or  more  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  is  planted  during  the  current  year 
or  either  of  the  2  preceding  years,  shaU  not 
be  applicable  to  potatoes;  and  that  the 
potato  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  fully  planted  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  future  State  and 
producer  acreage  allotments  if  90  percent 
or  more  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  current  year  Is  planted  to  potatoes. 

AMOUNT   or    THE   FARM    MARKETING    QUOTA 

Section  360s  defines  the  farm  marketing 
quota  of  potatoes  as  the  actual  production 
of  potatoes  planted  on  the  farm  less  the 
farm  marketing  excess;  and  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  as  an  amount  of  potatoes  equal 
to  the  normal  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes 
times  the  number  of  acres  planted  In  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  In  comput- 
ing the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm 
marketing  excess,  a  farm  having  no  allot- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  have  an  allot- 
ment equal  to  2  acres.  It  is  also  provided 
that  if  separate  farm  acreage  allotments  are 
determined  for  any  seasonal  group  of  po- 
tatoes, as  authorized  under  section  360r(a), 
such  seasonal  group  shall  be  considered  as  a 
separate  crop  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  farm  marketing  quota. 
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COMPLIANCE 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  360t  sets  the 
rate  of  the  marketing  penalty  on  the  farm 
marketing  excess  at  »2  per  hundredweight, 
and  for  an  increase,  beginning  with  the  1964- 
65  crop,  to  78  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
potatoes  If  75  percent  of  such  parity  price 
as  of  June  1  of  the  crop  year  exceeds  •2. 

subsection  (b)  provides  that  penalty  shall 
be  computed  upon  the  normal  production 
of  the  excess  acreage. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  each  person 
entitled  to  share  in  the  crop  of  potatoes  or 
proceeds  thereof  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  penalty  in- 
curred on  such  crop  of  potatoes 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  until  the 
penalty  has  been  paid,  any  crop  of  p>otatoes 
subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  which  the 
producer  liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty 
has  an  interest  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of 
the  penalty. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  until  the 
penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  paid 
each  hundredweight  of  poutoes  sold  to  any 
person  in  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  penalty  and  the  penalty  collected  by  the 
buyer,  who  may  deduct  the  amount  of  pen- 
alty from  the  price  paid  the  producer.  If 
the  buyer  fails  to  collect  the  penalty,  he  and 
all  persons  entitled  to  share  In  the  potatoes 
produced  on  the  farm  or  proceeds  thereof 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
I>enalty. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  Interest  at  6 
percent  per  annum  on  unpaid  penalties. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  producers 
on  any  farm  may  obtain  an  exemption  from 
marketing  quotas  if  they  make  application 
therefor,  market  no  potatoes  from  the  farm, 
and  use  the  entire  production  of  potatoes  for 
food  for  the  producers,  their  families,  and 
households,  or  for  seed  or  feed  for  livestock 
owned  by  any  producer  on  the  farm  or  by  a 
subsequent  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm. 
Failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  gov- 
erning the  exemption  will  cause  the  exemp- 
tion to  become  null  and  void  unless  the  fail- 
ure is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
producer's  control.  Any  producer  obtaining 
such  an  exemption  will  not  be  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  referendvim  held  on  the  next  crop 
of  potatoes. 

TRANSrER  OF  ALLOTME.NTS  AND  ACREAGE  HISTORY 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  360u  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  transfer  of  allotments  from 
one  producer  to  another.  (Section  353(f)  of 
the  1938  Act  (Public  Law  87-412)  permits 
transfer  of  rice  allotments  under  certain 
conditions.) 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsection  provides 
that  a  producer  cannot  transfer  all  his  al- 
lotment unless  he  withdraws  from  the  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  for  the  crop  year  in 
which  the  transfer  becomes  effective,  and  for 
one  crop  year  after  such  transfer. 

Paragraph  (2)  specifies  that  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  on  a  leased  allotment  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  production  of  the  lessor 
for  the  purpose  of  jxjtato  acreage  history. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  a  transfer  by 
sale  or  gift  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
fer of  the  potato  acreage  history,  and  that, 
with  respect  to  any  transfer  made  under 
subsection  (a),  the  transferee  must  be  a 
person  with  experience  In  producing  pota- 
toes. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  360u  provides 
for  a  decedent's  potato  acreage  history  being 
apportioned  as  provided  by  will  or.  in  the 
absence  of  a  will,  among  those  heirs  who 
continue  the  decendent's  farming  operations. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  360u  contains  a 
procedure  for  the  transfer  of  history  acreage 
upon  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  360u  provides 
that  transfers  of  allotments  and  acreage  his- 
tory shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  be  sup- 
ported by  such  information  as  may  be  re- 


quired   under    regulations     issued    by     the 
Secretary. 

ADJUSTMENT     AND     TERMINATION 

Section  360v  authorizes  the  Secretary,  after 
the  proclamation  of  a  national  marketing 
quota,  to  Increase  or  terminate  the  quota,  if 
he  finds  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  that 
the  amount  of  potatoes  free  of  marketing  re- 
strictions will  be  less  than  a  normal  supply 
of  potatoes.  If  Increased  he  shall  specify 
the  amount  of  increase  in  existing  quotas  on 
a  seasonal  group  basis  or  on  the  entire  crop 
as  he  finds  necessary  to  make  the  amount  of 
potatoes  free  of  marketing  restrictions  equal 
the  normal  supply.  If  an  increase  is  pro- 
claimed, acreage  allotments  (on  a  seasonal 
group  or  for  the  entire  crop*  shall  be  in- 
creased by  a  uniform  percentage. 

APPLICABILITY      OF     THE     PART 

Section  360w  provides  that  the  potato  mar- 
keting quota  program  shall  apply  only  to 
the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

APPLICABILITY     OF     PECLARATION     OF     POLICY     TO 
POTATOES 

Section  2  of  the  bill  substitutes  the  word 
■potatoes"  for  "corn"  in  the  declaration  of 
policy  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  the  agricultural  com- 
modities to  which  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  1938  act  were  made  applicable. 
Originally,  corn  was  one  of  the  commodities 
for  which  marketing  quotas  were  authorized. 
The  corn  provisions  of  the  1938  act  were  re- 
pealed in  1954,  but  the  reference  In  section 
2  of  the  act  to  corn  was  never  specifically  re- 
pealed. The  substitution  of  "potatoes"  for 
"corn"  as  provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill  Is 
a  convenient  way  to  make  the  declaration  of 
policy  applicable  to  potatoes  and  inappli- 
cable to  corn. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  301 
(D)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  define  for  potatoes  the 
terms  "market,"  "marketing  year,"  "normal 
production,"  "normal  supply,"  "normal  yield" 
for  farm  and  county,  "total  supply,"  "pota- 
toes." "crop  year,"  and  the  six  "seasonal 
grovips"  of  potatoes.  These  definitions  are 
similar  to  the  definitions  of  these  terms  ap- 
plicable to  Other  commodities.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  definition  of  "nor- 
mal supply"  includes  provision  for  adjust- 
ment of  the  normal  supply  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply calculated  to  bring  prices  not  in  excess  of 
100  percent  of  the  parity  price  but  as  near 
to  such  price  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

REVIEW    PROCEEDINGS 

Section  4  amends  section  361  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  make  the  review  proceedings 
which  are  presently  applicable  to  marketing 
quotas  on  the  commodities  now  covered  by 
the   act   applicable   to  potatoes. 

ADjrSTMENT     OF    Qt'OTAS 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section  371(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  include  potatoes  among  the 
other  commodities  subject  to  marketing 
qvjotas  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  increase  or  terminate  any 
marketing  quota  or  acreage  allotment  on 
account  of  a  material  increase  In  export 
demand  or  national  emergency  or  to  effect 
the  declared  policy  of  the  act.  Tills  author- 
ity Is  In  addition  to  that  provided  In  section 
360v  which  is  designed  to  insure  the  produc- 
tion of  a  normal  supply  of  potatoes. 

PAYMENT     AND     COLLECTION     OF     PENALTIES 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section  372(a) 
of  X'ne  Agricultural  Adjvistment  .^ct  of  1938. 
as  amended,  in  order  to  make  the  provi- 
sions of  that  section,  which  deal  with  the 


payment  and  collection  of  penalties,  appli- 
cable to  potatoes. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS;    MEASOKEMKNT  OF 
FAXMS;    XBCULATIONS 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  sections  373, 
374.  and  375  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
the  provisions  of  those  sections,  which  deal 
with  reports  and  records,  measurements  of 
farms,  and  authority  to  issue  regulations, 
applicable   to  potatoes. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women.  This  bill  would  simply 
provide  that  equality  of  rights  under  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 

The  State  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  President, 
has  a  singular  interest  in  this  legislation 
because  it  is  a  State  that  has  led  the 
Nation  in  providing  its  citizens  who  are 
members  of  the  fair  sex  with  rights  equal 
to  those  enjoyed  by  men.  Even  before 
Wyoming  became  a  State  it  had  provided 
that  women  should  be  franchised  and 
should  have  the  right  to  sit  upon  juries. 
In  fact,  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  right- 
fully known  as  the  Equality  State. 

One  of  our  great  women.  Esther  Mor- 
ris, is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in 
Statuary  Hall  in  this  building. 

The  history  of  this  Nation  has  seen  a 
continuing  struggle  waged  by  American 
women  who  refuse  to  accept  second-class 
status  either  by  tradition  or  by  law.  It 
is  well  known  that  both  the  English  com- 
monlaw  and  French  and  Spanish  civil 
law  were  based  on  the  then  prevalent 
theories  that  women  were  of  lesser  status 
than  men.  I  believe  there  are  few  peo- 
ple living  today  who  still  hold  that 
theory,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  still  re- 
flected in  many  of  our  laws.  Through 
their  constant  efforts  to  obtain  equal 
rights  the  women  of  America  have  ob- 
tained the  right  to  vote  and  many  of  the 
other  rights  previously  denied  them. 
My  bill  would  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
efforts  started  by  Abigail  Adams  in  1789 
and  wipe  out  from  our  legal  code  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  concept  of  women 
as  a  chattel. 

This  joint  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced today  for  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
reason,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  foremost  of  the  women  who  waged 
continued  battle  for  their  rights — Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Her  birthday  was  cele- 
brated on  Friday;  unfortunately,  the 
Congress  was  not  in  session  that  day,  so 
I  am  introducing  it  on  the  next  legisla- 
tive day,  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  regrettable 
tendency  for  many  people  to  consider 
the  battle  for  equal  rights  already  won. 
This  is  not  the  case  and  there  are  many 
of  us  who  hope  that  this  bill  will  provide 
a  suitable  climax  to  that  battle.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  sentiment  in  favor  of 
this  bill  has  increased  tremendously  in 
recent  years.  When  first  introduced, 
this  proE>osed  amendment  had  the  sup- 
port of  exactly  one  Senator.  Today  we 
have  a  long  list  of  sponsors  and  an 
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equally  long  list  of  supporters  outside  the  tlon's  first  justice  or  the  peace,  Esther  Morris  thf    2STH    AMNrvTrocADv    ^ 

Congress.      I   am  pleased   to  report  that  ^^   south    Pass    city.      Mrs.   Morris-   dignity  MAwr^TT  VvbT    T?T»7^               ^^    "^^ 

when  till*  bill  is  introduced  today  it  car-  ^^^  ^^'  profound  grasp  at  the  intricacies  rr"        ^'^  oimes— eddie  caN- 

rles  with  It  the  names  of  35  Members  of  °' *^*  law  and  of  the  humanities  has  etched  TOR 

this  body  as  cosponsors.  ^ti^^^for'Tuaim-         ^           °'  ''°"''"'  ^-  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President  thi. 

Not  only  have  this  sizable  number  of  it  was  through  her  tireless  efforts  that  ^5*''  celebrates  the  25th  anniversa^  ^ 

Senators  given  their  support,   but  the  Wyoming— the  Equality  state-became  the  ^^^   March   of  Dimes,   an  undertakinK 

President  of  this  Nation  has  said:  first  state  in  the  Nation  or  the  world  to  ^hich  has  contributed  gi-eatly  toward 

You  hare  my  assurance   that  I   will   in-  P^^  ^  women  suffrage  law.  raising  funds  for  research,  resulting  in 

terpret  the  Democratic  platform,  as  I  know  Esther  Morris  now  enjoys  the  distinction  the     almost     total     eradication    of    thp 

It  Is  intended,  to  bring  about,  through  con-  o'  constituting  Wyomlngs  sole  representa-  dreaded  disease  of  lx>llo. 

Crete  action  including  the  adoption  of  the  "OJ^  ^^  the  Capitol's  Statuary  Hall  through  A  great  milestone  has  been  achipv  a 

equal  rights  for  women  amendment,  the  full  '^^   efforts   of   a   commission   which   I   was  in  combating  infantile  Dara]v«:is    «  k-  ? 

equality  for  women  which  advocates  of  the  pleased   to  head  as   Governor   of  Wyoming,  i.  the  othpr  namp  fr^r  rv^iin     -rVT'  .      '^'^ 

equal  rights  amendment  have  always  sought.  It  was  the   16th  day   of   September   1870.  jcan  Deoole  canf  p*^1  iiiS^v  r^^^^^ 

T^     .        »v,     ,     ..           -^      . I  that  Louisa  Ann  Swain,  of  Laramie.  Wyo.  ^<^a"  P^P^e  Can  feel  justly  proud  of  their 

During  the  last  presidential  campaign  placed    her   mark   on    a   ballot    to   become  accomplishments  in  that  field. 

Vice  President  Johnson  said:  Wyoming's  first  woman  to  assume  the  dual  Twenty-five     years     ago     President 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  resolu-  '°^^  °^  homemaker  and  elector— a  role  now  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  requested  the  help 

tioa  In  the  Senate  for  equal  rights  for  men  enjoyed   by   women    throughout   the   world,  and  assistance  of  an  outstanding  enter- 

and  women  and  I  intend  to  continue  with  Women  across  the  Nation,  acting  in  the  tainer  in  getting  a  million  people  to  con 

this  support.  profile  of  such   courageous  leaders   aa   Mrs.  tribute  $1  each  for  the  National  FV>un' 

Mr      President      in     the     vear     1648  ^J^t*"^  l^^f^\  Anthony,  and  Mrs.  Morris,  now  dation  of  InfanUle  Paralysis.    Of  coursT 

BAT.     i-resiaent,     in     uie     year     IMO  piay  a  vital  and  often  decisive  role  in  all  +>,;,  ,,,^0^  or,toT^oi««».    ^v>Z  u       ^"^rse, 

Margaret   Brent  presented   a   suffrage  phases  of  American  life.  ^^^  ^^^^  entertainer,  who  has  always 

petition,  the  first  in  this  NaUon.  to  the  This  proposed  constitutional  amendment  f^^en  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  energy 

Maryland     House     of    Delegates.      She  win  be  another  step  in  the  long  struggle  IP^.  .!^""^xi"    P*'^     causes,     consented 

asked  for  a  voice  and  a  vote  for  the  '°'"  equauty  in  leadership,  employment,  and  °^^  '^"^^  ^'^^  thought  came  to  him  that 

women  of  this  country     Her  petition  «i"cation  that  has    been    waged    by    the  perhaps  the  entire  country  would  want 

was  not  granted  anywhere  in  the  NaUon  ^^'•i'^*^  ^'oman.  to  participate  by  sending  10  cents  to  the 

until  the  year  1870  in  which  year  the                         White    House.      President   Fianklin  D. 

State  of  Wyoming  voted  for  women's  Roosevelt  agreed  with  this  thought,  and 
suffrage.  And  it  took  50  more  years  to  DESIGNATION  OF  8-DAY  PERIOD  thus  started  the  March  of  Dimes  cam- 
extend  this  right  throughout  the  Nation.  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  12  OF  EACH  Paign.  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  stamp 
In  all,  272  years  were  spent  in  obtaining  YEAR  AS  "PATRIOTIC  EDUCATION  °"^  P^"°-  This  it  has  achieved  with  a 
what  is  now  regarded  as  an  elemental  WEEK"  "''^  "^^^^"^^  of  success. 
right  for  women.  Since  that  time.  40  Mr  ca^f  m,-  Pvp«:iHanf  t  infv«H„.„  ^.  individual  to  vv^om  I  refer  is  well 
veara  have  been  socnt  to  obtain  f^mial  .  Mr.  CASE.  Ml.  Pi esident.  I  introduce,  known  to  all  of  us  in  this  body.  His 
flglfte^Lr    law^r    women    a^d    I  {o^^  appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolu-  name  is  Eddie  Cantor.    Heisa^bolol 

sS^Tel^^  iSTt  ^  ylar  wm  sS  the  S^n  th?r2?h  d^V^fScS^^lf o^^'^^h  l^^l  ^f  If^n""^  untiring  effort,  con- 

coi\elufik»n  ofthat  *«ffort  ^"^^  °"  ^'^^  ^^^^  "^^  °'  October  of  each  tnbuted  by  thousands  of  other  men  and 

S£!"??S^i.St  I  aSk'unanimous  con-  "'?;  wwl'^J'tt  ^^^^^^^  T??   ^T'T'   '^%''f'f'   ^'^'^^ 

sent  that  this  resolution  lie  on  the  table  ^"  °^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  Congresses,  who  themselves  have  dedicated  time  and 

fori  week  toJ^Uo^^wi^^^  Congressman    Frelinchttysen.    of    New  energy  in  making  the  March  of  Dimes  a 

lie    PR^mma    omcm^     The  '^^^^^^'^  ^"^  District,  and  I  have  intro-  success  each  year. 

Joint   resolution   will    be    receiv^   and  duced  companion  resolutions  on  this  sub-  I  might  point  out  that  at  this  very 

aDDTOD^tSyrefeSed  •  and^ithmit  ob-  ^^^-  ^^  ^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  Congress-  moment  Mr.  Cantor  is  not  in  the  best  of 

fSHhe  ioitT^lut^oA^^^  man  Prklinghuysen  is  again  introducing  health  himself.     I  know  aU  of  us  wish 

tred^LZu«^bvthT  Senator  ^  companion  resolution  in  the  House.  him  well  and  a  speedy  recoverj-.  for  he 

f?om  WylnnL?                            i>enator  .^.j^j^  resolution  would  authorize  and  yet  has  much  to  give  to  his  fellow  man. 

Th«  fnirifT^c^iiiHon    ^Q  T    n^=    Ani  rcQuest  the  President  to  Issue  annually  He  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  great 

pr^sinS  Ml  S^eid^ent  to  the  Con-  ^   Proclamation   inviting   the  people   of  American. 

KSS^S^c/rh^^T^^it^rS^H^^^^  <^^e  United  States  to  observe  Patriotic  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  and  on  this 

^.laf  ^^hlL  ?nr^iiftnH  i^^n^t^^^^  Education  Week  in  schools  and  other  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 

S^  Mr  lr^«^fo7??r^if /.h"  suitable  places  with  appropriate  ceremo-  March  of  Dimes  I  think  it  appropriate, 

S  ^iSii^     was    recS    rtSd  ^^^^  *^^  ^'''^''''-  ^f  ^  ''  ^^^^^^ °^^.  '^'">^^^'  ^ o^  ^ppropri- 

tSS  bTiU  t"le    ^^  ref^rJS  to  the  '^'^  observance  has  already  been  pro-  ate  reference,  a  joint  resolution  which 

rommSLinn  thP  J^lia,?  ^claimed  by  Governors  of  a  majority  of  ^^ould   authorize   the  President   of  the 

ST^^Q    M? ^ident  on  b*.  °^^  states  and  mayors  in  more  than  United  States  to  express  the  high  esteem 

half  oHhe^ni^r^pna^o?  from  w^  10°   "ties.     Patriotic   Education   Week  and  appreciaUon  of  the  American  peo- 

mi^  FMr  S^oKl    who  i,  1  ?^n^^;  ^°"ld  begin  each  year  on  October  12.  P^e  by  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to 

S^  ^'^^Th       °  I  ^  cosponsor  columbus  Day.  and  end  7  days  later  Eddie  Cantor  in  recognition  of  the  out- 

?a^^Cta^cnn<^nt  i^hfv^?S;if.^H  ^^^h  the  amiiversaiT  of  Sie  Brmsh  sur-  standing  contribution  he  has  made,  not 

L^P^SSS^^^?i^mln?^rIn«riS^2  ^^^der  to  our  Revolutionary  forces  at  ^^^y   ^   his   country,   but   to   mankind 

m  the  RBCOBD  a  statemmt.  prepared  by  yorktown  throughout  the  world  in  their  efforts  to 

him^  relating  to  the  joint  resoluUon.  ^                                    imoortance  of  stamp  out  that  dread  disease-polio. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  state-  ^  fuSer  understand  ng  of  th^gr^^^^^^^  I"  ^V  oPi^ion.  it  would  be  a  fitting 

SSLr^  ?±w'f-  '°  ""'  ''""'^  '"  ''''  ageTithThS;  thT^clu^^^^^  L  endo^^d.  tribute  for  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 

RECORD,  as  follows.  J   believe  that   October   12   through    19  ^"d  favorably  on  the  resolution. 

STATTMiirr  BT  Senatok  Simpson  on  Intro-  would    be   a    most    appropriate    period  ^^'  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

^CH«  To°wo^.''^°''^''^  GEANTiNG  EQUAL  ^^  ^j^ich  to  emphasize  our  rich  historical  ff^^i^t^  }^^  joint  resolution  remain  at 

Rights  to  womeiv  heritage  ^^^  desk  for  a  period  of  3  days  so  that 

Aa  a  Senator  from  the  first  State  in  the  rj^       PRpqiniNro     nvvirvvt      thp  Senators  who  may  wish  to  become  CO- 

Unton  to  grant  women  the  great  constitu-  ,.„Z.  ^ZlT.^fl    .^.^^    .9^™!!^^    JJj^  sponsors  may  do  so. 
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Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   President,  will 


tion»l   prlvUege   of   voting.    I    take    great  J^*"^    resolution    wUl    be    receiv( 

pleasure  in  cosponsoring  this  bill  to  further  appropriately  referred.  ,     Q^nof/ir  vSoIh  of  thof  rw>i„f  o 

broaden  the  base  of  equal  rights  for  women.  The    joint    resolution    (S.J.    Res.    46)  Mr  Svf^T^iiRi     t tv^HoL^^ 

It  u  especially  appropriate  that  this  con-  designating  the  8-day  period  bceinnine  *          ®X  .         ^"  J  f^  ^'^F  ^  V, 

srr^.srr„^  s^«rr;L\"?„  -  »  i^  p.r-/  oct„'iro\sp  ?„r  "■""^"""^  '--^ '- "'- 

one  of  the  great  early  leaders  of  the  long  ^s     Patriotic   Education   Week,     mtro-  Mr.     KEATING.     Mr.     President,     I 

campaign  foe  equal  rlghu  for  wcMnen.  duced  by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read  would  appreciate  it  if  my  name  were 

Anotbcr  Wyoming  pioneer,  whose  name  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  joint  reso- 

•ymbrtteea  equality  for  women.  Is  the  Na-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  lution  to  express  the  American  peoples' 


^P*.n  aopreciation  to  Eddie  Cantor  for  domination  was  ended  when  the  German  Resolved  by  the  Seiute  (ij^^°*"«  °/ 
hUser^^ce  and  devotion  to  a  great  armies  overran  Lithuania,  but  not  until  S^^^ilTerlbV  r^^^eaTS't^"  SV  S^^^ 
jTuse-the  combating  of  that  dread  the  close  of  World  War  I  when  Germany  L^*  SeJ^'^g 'XJ  toe  iSttc  states- 
disease,  infantile  paralysis.  His  talent  was  defeated  and  Russia  was  m  the  quesUon  before  the  United  Natlona  and  urge 
and  worth  were  recognized  by  President  throes  of  a  revolution  could  the  Lithu-  t^at  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Roosevelt  25  years  ago  when  he  asked  anians  regain  their  longed  for  freedom.  Soviets— 

BviXip  to  assist  him  in  a  drive  to  raise  On  February  16.   1918,  an  independent  (i)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 

fnnd^     Eddie  Cantor's  suggestion  that  Lithuanian  nation  was  proclaimed.  colonists  and  controls  from  Uthuanla.  Lat- 

a?rSnericans  participate  by  sending  a  On    February    16,    1918.    began    two  ^•^%^'^J,=«,i°^,;' ^n  Baltic  exUe.  from  81- 

^fS>  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  gave  glorious    decades   of    sp  endid    achieve-  ^^^f^  ^rtsSs"'and"slave Vab^r*  cSnjT"  the 

Sirth    to    a    nationwide    effort    which  ment.     The  new   constitution   accorded  soviet  Union;   and  be  it  further 

brought  about  the  eradication  of   this  freedomof  speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  /jesolwd.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 

•nnline  killing  disease     At  this  time  it  communication.     The  1920  peace  treaty  that  the  United  Nations  conduct  free  elec- 

^"fltHnt'  Rnd  orooer  to  recognize  this  with   the   Soviet  Union  guaranteed  the  tlons    in    Lithuania,    Latvia,    and    Estonia 

^   »f  Tmpriran     Because  Eddie  Cantor  independence    of    Lithuania.     But    the  under    its    supervision    and    punish    Soviet 

r^l^ZiTtotheToridof  entert^^^^  Second  World  War  brought  with  it  a  Communisu  who  are  guuty  of  crimes  of  ex- 

has  brougnt  to  me  worm  ui  eiiueiwtui        „„*i„»,„i    f..o„a,«,,    f,,^    tv.o  termination    of    the    peoples   of    the    Baltic 

ment  the  dimension  of  his  own  deep  and  new   era   of  national    tragedy   for   the  ^^^^^ 

abiding  love  of  his  fellow  man,  he  is  not  Lithuanian  people.                                                                __^ 

~.»«.iw  ft  national  figure      He  is  a  na-  Soviet  demands  in  June  1940  for  the                                                                 

UoTa^^asse?  makfng  ea^h  of  us  tie  richer  immediate  formation  of  a  friendly  gov-  STUDY  OF  DENIAL  OF  SELF-DET^- 

for  the  gift'  of  heart  and  of  humor  that  ernment  and  Soviet  military  occupation  MINATION  OF  PEOPLES  OP  VARI- 

he  has  left  along  the  path  of  his  great  marked  the  end  of  a  sovereign  demo-  OUS  COUNTRIES  BY  UNITED  NA- 

pj^j.ggj.  cratic  Lithuania  and  the  beginning  of  TIONS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  should  be  honored  its  tragic  enslavement  by  the  Commu-  j^^  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  4  years 

and  happy  to  have  the  able  Senator  from  nists      The  new  flood  of  Russian  tyranny  ^^^  congress  adopted  the  CapUve  Na- 

New  York  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resulted  m  tht^  deport^ation  of  thousands  ^^^^^  ^^^^  resolution.    By  its  terms.  1 


joint  resolution. 


of  Lithuanian  citizens.     Since  1945  Lith- 


week  each  year  is  designated  and  de- 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  uania  has  become  a  vast  Soviet  prison  ^,^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^p^^^^  attention  to  the 

joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap-  camp     Land  which  had  been  individ-  subjugation  of  22  nations  by  the  colo- 

propriately  referred;   and.  without  ob-  ually  faijned  for  centuries  has  been  col-  nialistic  policies  of  Communist  Russia. 

jecUon,  the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the  lectivized.    Everything    has    been    na-        j^^  ^^^  relatively  short  period  of  40 

desk,  as  requested,  by  the  Senator  from  tionalized.    Pohtical  freedom  no  longer  yg^j.5  ^j^^  3^^^^^.  union  has  compiled  the 

Florida.  ^''i^ts.     Independence  and  personal  lib-  j^^^^  infamous  record  of  imperialism  in 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  47)  au-  erties  are  but  a  dream  of  the  past  and  a  history.    Nine   hundred  milUon   people 

thorizing  the  expression  of  appreciation  ^ope  for  the  future.  ^^y^  j^^^n  placed  under  the  yoke  of  com- 

and  the  issuance  of   a   gold   medal  to  The  one  inalienable  right  which  the  munistic  tyranny.     Yet  we  have  immis- 

Eddie  Cantor,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smath-  Lithuamans  still  possess  is  the  right  to  takable  evidence  that  the  yearning  for 

ERS  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  hope  for  their  freedom.     On  the  45th  an-  freedom  persists  in  the  hearts  and  minds 

and  refened  to  the  Committee  on  Bank-  niversary  of  independence  we  encourage  of    these    people.     The    wall    of    shame 

ing  and  Currency.  them  to  cherish  and  hold  on  to  this  right,  crudely  constructed  around  East  Berlin 

We  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  is  one  sign  that  the  Russians  have  not 

-"^^■^^■^"^  their  tragedy  and  our  ardent  faith  that  destroyed  the  fervent  hope  of  these  op- 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN  one  day  they  will  regain  their  sovereignty  pressed  peoples  that  their  lives  will  once 

INDEPENDENCE  and  personal  freedoms.  again  be  their  own. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President  Febru-  ^^-  President,  I  submit,  for  appro-  This  is  the  abiding  hope  of  the  Con- 
ary  16  was  the  45th  anniversary  of  priate  reference,  a  Senate  concurrent  gress.  too.  We  publicly  declared  this  in 
Lithuanian  independence.  It  is  an  ap-  resolution  urging  Umtod  Nations  support  the  captive  nations  reso  ution  of  1959. 
propriate  moment  and  a  reminder  for  us  f"'"  free  elections  and  an  end  to  Soviet  The  resolution  specifically  named  the 
to  pause  and  consider  the  meaning  of  domination  in  the  Baltic  States  and  to  nations  under  Communist  control  and 
national  independence  and  personal  free-  ask  that  it  be  printed  following  my  re-  it  marked  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  un- 
dom.  Our  own  struggle  for  Independence  "^^rks.  ^^.^^„  ^^  perialist  and  aggressor  That  the  people 
was  a  comparatively  easy  one.  Once  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  behmd  the  Iron  Curtain  heard  these 
fought  for.  once  achieved,  our  sovereign-  concurrent  resolution  will  be  received  words  and  were  encouraged  by  them 
ty  as  a  nation  was  universally  recog-  ^^^  appropriately  referred;  and.  with-  cannot  be  doubted. 
nized  and  our  country  began  its  swift  out  objection,  the  resolution  will  be  Even  greater  was  their  encouragement 
ascendance  to  the  rank  of  world  power  printed  in  the  Record  as  requested  by  from  the  Presidential  proclamation  of 
Our  constitution  guaranteed  to  citizens  the  Senator  from  New  York.  1959  and  1960.  President  Eisenhower 
the  basic  freedoms  which  many  nations  The  concuirent  resolution  (S.  Con.  participated  wholeheartedly  in  this  ef- 
are  still  fighting  for  and  which  some  Res.  18)  favoring  consideration  of  the  fort.  His  statements  proclaiming  Cap- 
nations.  Lithuania  among  them,  have  at-  Baltic  States'  question  by  the  United  tive  Nations  Week  were  specific  and 
tained  and  then  lost  again.  Nations,  submitted  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  hard    hitting.    People    throughout    the 

Yes.  Lithuanian  independence  day  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  world  were  inspired  by  his  endorsement 

not  an  occasion  of  joyful  celebration  and  Relations,  as  follows:  of  the  captive  nations  cause, 

boisterous  patriotism  like  our  Fourth  of  whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial        The  Kremlin's  reaction  to  those  proc- 

July    It  is  a  somber  and  meditative  time  domination  have  i>een  or  are  being  given  the  lamations  was  immediate.     It  revealed 

a  time  to  recall  the  Lithuanian  struggles  opportunity   to   establish   their   own   indc-  a  great  fear  of  the  pubhcity  which  ac- 

for  freedom  and  the  unhannv  neriods  of  P«"<^^"^  «^»^«^'  °"  ^^^  °^^"  hand,  the  Bai-  companied  the  proclamations.    Commu- 

foreign  d^fnation  ''''''^^^^  ^^''""^^  °'  tic  nations  having  a  great  historical   past  nism  cannot  afford  the  truth  and  seeks 

mh"uarTs  an   old  country;    it  has  ^om  r'^enrui^rarl'^norslrblug^tef:;  to  destroy  it.     Blistering  verbal  attacks 

been  known  to  history  since  1009.   Lithu-  the  most  brutal  colonial  Russian   oppres-  were  forthcoming  from  Premier  Khru- 

ania  was  a   powerful   and   independent  sion.  and  shchev  and  his  minions  but  they  could 

state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  an-  whereas  the  communist  regime  did  not  not   obfuscate    the   issue    nor   miss    its 

nexed  by  Russia  during  the  third  parti-  con^e    ^   power   in   Lithuania.   Latvia,   and  meaning. 

tion  of  Poland  in  1795     Under  the  cruel  Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  but         gut  Soviet  reaction  was  not  the  same 

hand  of  the  czarist  agents  many  of  the  ^^'^  ^T^  union  took  over  Lithuania  Lat-  ^^  j^gj  ^^^j  1962.    What  was  lacking  in 

individual  freedoms  o?  the  Lithuanian  ^"^^whert?  tTe^o^er^^men  Tthe'umted  onr  effort  which  produced  such  mUd  re- 

peoples    were    lost.      The    Lithuanians  strsTAr!^eri?a  consTst^ntiy  hL  refu^  sponse  from  the  Kremlin?    Simp  y  this: 

struggled   courageously   but   unsuccess-  to  recognize  their  seizure  and  forced  "in-  the  statements  proclaimmg  Captive  Na- 

fully  to  throw  oK  the  yoke  of  foreign  corporation"  in  the  Soviet  Union;  Therefore  tions  Week  in  1961  and  1962  failed  to 

oppression.     Finally,   in    1915   Russian  be  it  mention  the  Communists.     They  failed 
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to  specify  the  nations  we  considered  cap- 
tive. In  1982  the  proclamation  was  vir- 
tually lost  amidst  the  bustle  of  midsum- 
mer White  House  activity.  Thus,  the 
Nation's  attention  was  called  more  to 
White  House  plans  for  a  vacation  than 
to  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations. 

The  recent  rumors  of  a  secret  deal  be- 
tween Washington  and  Budapest  to  drop 
the  Hungary  Issue  from  the  UJ^.  agenda 
in  return  for  the  release  of  leaders  of  the 
1956  uprising  are  most  disturbing.  We 
can  be  certain  that  such  an  agreement 
would  be  a  setback  to  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Hungary,  too. 

Instead  of  passing  the  customary  reso- 
lution requesting  Special  U.N.  Repre- 
sentative Sir  Leslie  Munro,  of  New  Zea- 
land, to  continue  his  work  of  calling 
world  attention  to  the  Hungarian  situa- 
tion last  fall,  the  General  Assembly,  on 
the  motion  of  the  United  States,  relieved 
Sir  Leslie  from  his  job  and  turned  it  over 
to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  with  in- 
structions to  "take  any  initiative  he 
deems  helpful  in  relation  to  the  Hun- 
garian question." 

Sir  Leslie,  tn  his  final  report,  protested 
that  it  was  essential  to  keep  the  facts  of 
the  Hungarian  situation  before  the 
world.  We  can  be  certain  the  Com- 
munists want  nothing  better  than  to 
divert  the  world's  attention  in  the  hope 
of  at  least  hiding  that  sorry  spectacle  of 
its  history,  later — presumably — to  bury 

Today  we  find  a  tragic  situation  in 
Cuba,  the  newest  of  the  captive  nations. 
After  fighting  bravely  for  freedom,  the 
Cuban  people  are  oppressed  more  sev- 
erely than  ever  in  their  history.  The 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  was  a  fiasco;  and 
the  terms  of  settling  the  missile  crisis 
last  fall  leave  Castro  in  control.  Though 
Cuba  has  fallen  victim  to  Communist 
control,  we  must  not  accept  her  present 
status  as  permanent. 

One  of  the  most  important  psychologi- 
cal weapons  in  this  cold  war  struggle. 
Captive  NaUons  Week,  has  been  blunted 
by  the  administration's  reluctance  to  use 
it  boldly  and  effectively.  We  must  re- 
member that  brave  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  in  southeast  Asia,  and  now 
in  Cuba  are  looking  to  the  free  world 
for  leadership  in  their  unquenchable 
determination  once  again  to  become  free 
and  independent  nations.  They  should 
not  have  to  strain  their  eyes  to  see  that 
leadership  emanates  from  this  land  of 
ours,  the  citadel  of  freedom.  The  world 
should  have  a  strong,  forceful  statement 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
this  year  as  the  time  for  Captive  Nations 
Week  approaches. 

Mr.  President,  the  occasion  calls  for 
renewed  support  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  We  have  no  less  reason  now  to 
endorse  the  captive  nations  resolution 
than  existed  in  1959.  In  fact,  to  its 
numbers  we  must  add  the  people  of 
Cuba. 

It  is  for  us  to  take  the  issue  before 
the  United  Nations.  The  world  needs  to 
be  forcefully  reminded  of  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  fixed  upon  the  captive 
peoples  by  Communist  Russia,  Those 
who  would  compromise  the  issue  of 
liberty  and  independence  for  these  peo- 
ple for  a  ao-called  stabilization  of  peace- 
lul  conditions  are  sadly  deluded.    There 


is  no  peace  without  freedom.  That  body 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  found  to  be 
such  a  convenient  sounding  board  for 
their  propaganda  should  hear  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  calls  upon  the  President  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  issue  of  the  denial  of  self- 
determination  to  the  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland.  Hungary. 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  White  Ruthe- 
nia,  Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea! 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia, 
Turkestan.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and 
others,  with  a  view  toward  the  removal 
of  all  Communist  controls,  the  return  of 
exiles,  and  the  holding  of  free  elections 
in  these  coimtries.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  20)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and.  under  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

V^hereas  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithiiania, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  mainland  China! 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turk- 
estan. North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others  have 
been  deprived  of  their  national  independence 
by  the  imperialistic  and  aggressive  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
Communist  regime  have  enslaved  the  peo- 
ples of  these  captive  nations  and  suppressed 
their  individual  liberties  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  subjugation  and  domination 
of  these  peoples  by  an  aUen  power  consti- 
tutes a  denial  of  their  fundamental  human 
rights  and  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  captive  peoples  have  never 
ceased  to  strive  for  freedom  and  the  right  of 
self-determination:  and 

Whereas  It  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  that  the 
desire  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  be  steadfastly  pre- 
served; and 

Whereas  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  share  the  aspirations  of 
the  captive  peoples  to  be  free  and  ir  depend- 
ent: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  President 
is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the  Issue 
of  the  denial  of  self-determination  to  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Wliite  Ruthenla,  Rumania.  East  Germany 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea 
Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turke- 
stan. North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others  with 
a  view  toward  assuring — 

(1)  tliat  all  Communist  troops,  agents 
colonists,  and  controls  are  withdrawn  from 
these  countries; 

(2)  that  aU  exiles  from  these  countries  are 
returned  from  Siberia  and  released  from 
prisons  and  slave-labor  camps:  and 

(3)  that  free  elections  are  held  in  these 
countries  under  United  Nations  supervision. 
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USE  OP  FOREIGN  LUMBER  Tv  ai«, 
CONSTRUCTION       COVERID   ^ 
FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMlNlSTPi 
TION-INSURED  MORTGAGEsJ-in' 
DITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL   ' 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President  « 
February   14.  1963.  I  introduced  a  hm 
S.  782,  which  would  prohibit  the  L  ^ 
foreign  lumber  or  other  wood  oroduot 
m    any    construction    or    reiiabilitatirm 
covered  by  Federal  Housing  Administr. 
tion  insured  mortgages. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  frnin 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church]  has  indicated  Z 
desire  to  cosponsor  this  measure 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tJv 
Record  show  that  Senator  Church  iH 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  when  the  bill  k 
again  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  following  bills 

Axithorlty  of  February  6.  1963: 
S.  719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and 
plates:  Mr.  Clark. 

Authority  of  February  11,  1963: 
S.  772.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools,  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  including  immediate  nationwide  first- 
step  compliance,  and  for  other  purposes-  Mr 
Case. 

S.  773.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin:  Mr.  Case. 


QUOT  HOMINES— TOT  SENTENTIA 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  debate  over 
the  President's  tax  bill  has  evidenced  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion,  which  of 
course,  is  nothing  new  in  a  legislative 
body.  In  the  Roman  Senate,  that  fell 
under  the  general  categoi-y  of  quot 
homines — tot  sententia — so  many  men, 
so  hiany  opinions. 

On  the  17th  day  of  last  month,  I  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  a  tax  cut  without  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  domestic  spending  would  be 
an  unsound  economic  policy,  and  I  also 
challenged  the  efficacy  of  increased  con- 
sumer spending  as  an  infallible  antidote 
for  the  current  chronic  unemployment. 

During  the  past  week,  interesting  view- 
points have  been  expressed — by  an  out- 
standing labor  leader,  Walter  Reuther; 
by  the  Presidents  chief  economic  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Heller;  and  by  the  able  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Reuther 
supports  an  immediate  $10  billion  tax 
cut,  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  low- 
Income  brackets,  which  he  would  super- 
impose on  a  spending  program  far  above 
any  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Anyone  who  objects  to  this  pro- 
gram or  to  the  resulting  deficit  of  $20 
billion  or  more  has,  according  to  Mr. 
Reuther,  an  "18th  century  McKlnley 
mind."    The  NAM,  on  the  contrary,  feels 


that  what  is  needed  is  an  incentive  to 
the  formation  and  effective  use  of  capi- 
tal which  would  not  be  remedied  by  re- 
ducing taxes  on  those  In  the  lower 
mcome  tax  brackets.  Dr.  Heller  says 
that  those  who  oppose  continuous  spend- 
ine  beyond  one's  income  are  suffering 
Som  the  Puritan  ethic.  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  has  pointed  out  in  an  edi- 
torial, which  I  shall  ask  permission  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  that  Dr.  Heller's  efforts 
to  improve  the  economic  bloodstream  by 
bleeding  it  through  deficit  financing  fol- 
low the  medical  thinking  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  when  leeches  were  prescribed  to 
cure  anemia. 

When  this  administration  took  ofnce, 
it  took  the  position  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced  over  the  business 
cycle;  while  deficits  might  be  permitted 
duririg  economic  slumps,  these  should  be 
counterbalanced  by  surpluses  during  pe- 
riods of  prosperity.  This  policy  was 
recommended  both  because  it  was  desira- 
ble from  a  domestic  point  of  view  and 
also  because  it  was  the  only  policy  which 
would  prevent  a  disastrous  run  on  the 
dollar  as  a  result  of  the  unfavorable  in- 
ternational balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. .  ^  .  , 
But  it  seems  that  the  time  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  is.  like  prosperity,  alvvays 
just  around  the  corner.  As  was  said  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  "Jam  yesterday 
and  jam  tomorrow,  but  never  jam 
today."  We  have  had  24  months  of 
economic  expansion.  Output,  employ- 
ment, income,  and  savings  are  at  record 
levels'.  Unemployment  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1962  stood  at  5.6  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  Of  the  total  imemployed 
at  that  time— 3.600.000  persons— 713,000 
were  married  women,  and  380,000  were 
teenage  boys.  All  the  teenage  boys  in 
school  and  many  of  the  married  women 
were  looking  for  only  part-time  jobs, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  unemployed 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  economic  situation  which  provides  an 
opportimity  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  taxes.  It 
seems  to  me  entirely  clear  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  are  entirely  too 
high.  Too  many  business  and  personal 
decisions  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
tax  considerations,  instead  of  being  made 
on  the  merits.  I  think  this  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  I  wish  we  did  not  have  to  have 
such  high  taxes.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
can  possibly  afford  to  reduce  taxes  at  the 
cost  of  an  imbalanced  budget. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  imposes 
on  the  Government  the  responsibility  to 
promote  maximiun  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchsising  power.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  would  do  more  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  if  we  were  to  rely  on  free, 
competitive  enterprise — if  we  were  to 
give  up  most  of  the  costly  Goverrmient 
programs  which  seek  to  get  Government 
agencies  to  do  things  which  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise  can  do  itself  more 
effectively  and  more  cheaply.  During 
this  session  of  Congress  I  shall  try  to 
encourage  and  assist  those  who  seek  to 
reduce  the  role  played  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  economic  system  and 
to  strengthen  and  emphasize  the  role 
played  by  free,  competitive  enterprise. 


But  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  how  far  we 
can  go  in  reducing  unnecessary  pro- 
grams and  thereby  giving  an  opportunity 
for  a  justified  tax  cut. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  any  tax 
cut  at  the  present  time — whether  the  one 
proposed  by  Mr.  Reuther,  or  the  one 
proposed  by  Dr.  Heller,  or  any  other — 
will  be  paid  for  only  by  an  increased 
budgetary  deficit  at  a  time  of  record 
output,  employment,  income  and  sav- 
ings. I  cannot  agree  with  this.  In  my 
judgment,  we  would  be  wiser  to  rely  on 
tlie  Puritan  ethic,  not  on  medieval  doc- 
tors prescribing  leeches  to  cure  anemia, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  editorials  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  January  30  and  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  for  February  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  30,  1963] 
Leeches  To  Cxtre  Anemia 

It  was  not  long  ago.  as  time  runs  In  his- 
tory, that  physicians  recommended  curing 
every  human  111  from  gout  to  pernicious 
anemia  by  bleeding  the  patient.  The  few 
who  questioned  the  practice  of  leeching  met 
the  crushing  retort  that  they  were  challeng- 
ing the  mainstream  of  Informed  medical 
opinion.    And  so  they  were. 

Today  the  same  retort  Is  often  hurled  at 
anyone  who  questions  the  current  doctrine 
that  chronic  Govermnent  deficits  are  good — 
nay.  even  miraculous — economic  hygiene. 
Recently  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  used  It  quite 
effectively  in  response  to  some  criticisms  of 
the  administration's  budget,  tax  and  mone- 
tary policies. 

"I  think  what  you  are  challenging."  said 
Dr.  Heller  to  his  critic.  "Is  really  the  main- 
stream of  economics.  I  don't  think  you  are 
challenging  merely  the  policy  of  one  ad- 
ministration." 

If  by  the  phrase  "mainstream"  Dr.  Heller 
means  the  economic  views  which  dominate 
our  times,  then  Dr.  Heller  Is  right.  At  letist 
the  voices  heard  most  loudly,  in  the  academy 
or  In  public  life,  are  those  of  economists  who 
tell  us  we  need  never  worry  about  big  Gov- 
ernment deficits. 

Certainly  he  Is  right  that  anyone  who 
questions  all  this  Is  not  challenging  merely 
the  policy  of  the  administration  now  In 
power. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  other  voices, 
and  not  all  of  them  eccentric  editors  or 
simple-minded  people  mindful  of  what  Dr. 
Heller  calls  the  Puritan  Ethic  or  quoting 
maxims  of  McGuffey's  Reader.  Indeed, 
more  and  more  theoretical  economists  with 
Inpeccable  credentials  have  lately  spoken  out 
against  the  new  economics,  so  that  It  Is  no 
longer  wholly  disreputable  to  do  so.  There 
are  even  signs  that  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic thinking  Is  already  changing. 

But  be  the  alinement  of  opinion  as  it  may, 
it  Is  all  beside  the  point.  Policy,  which  is 
thought  put  Into  political  action,  may  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  people  who 
endorse  it;  a  division  by  the  numbers  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
an  Idea. 

Vl^hat  the  public  has  now  somehow  to  de- 
termine for  Itself  Is  the  truth  or  falsity  of  an 
idea.  This  idea,  as  wrapped  up  by  Dr.  Hel- 
ler and  put  forward  by  the  President,  is  that 
the  way  to  cure  a  professed  anemia  of  the 
economy  Is  to  prescribe  for  it  the  biggest 
peacetime  Government  deficit  ever  delib- 
erately planned  by  any  administration. 

This  idea  is  presented  with  much  plausible 
reasoning.  A  modem  economy  is  more  ac- 
tive when  there  Is  more  spending  within  it 


than  when  there  Is  less.  Therefore,  so  the 
reasoning  goes,  the  right  prescription  Is  tor 
the  Government  to  spend  more  money.  Since 
there  would  be  little  gain  If  the  Government 
took  away  from  the  people  the  same  money 
It  Is  going  to  spend,  the  Government  must 
pump  Into  the  economy  money  that  was  not 
there  before. 

In  practice  this  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  run  a  deficit,  and  a  big  one, 
and  finance  that  deficit  by  having  the  bank- 
ing system  create  more  dollars  out  of  the 
Governments  paper.  That  Is  why  the  Presi- 
detit  proposes  l>oth  a  tax  cut  and  bigger 
spending  in  the  same  breath. 

This  is  a  heart-appealing  doctrine.  How 
wonderful  it  would  be  If  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  prosperity  and  growth  was  for 
the  Government  Just  to  increase  our  money 
supply  and  spend  It.  For  then  the  thing 
would  be  simplicity  Itself.  Then  we  could 
have  still  more  tax  cuts  and  still  more  spend- 
ing to  make  still  bigger  deficits  and  wed 
have  the  world  by  the  tail. 

But  is  It  true? 

Is  It  true  that  chronic  deficits  are  harm- 
less? Or  that  the  cure  for  years  of  deficits 
Is  the  greatest  peacetime  deficit  ever 
planned?  Does  a  nation  burdened  with  an 
Imbalance  of  International  payments,  a 
steady  loss  of  Its  gold  reserve,  a  heavy  bur- 
den Of  defense  costs,  a  public  debt  larger  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen — does  It  solve  all 
these  problems  by  printing  more  money  to 
spend  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  making  Its 
public  debt  even  larger  and  giving  our  credi- 
tors more  reason  to  trust  the  value  of  our 
gold  than  the  value  of  our  dollars? 

Is  It  true  that  the  United  States  has  some- 
how found  the  magic  way  to  avoid  forever 
the  day  of  retribution  which  has  come  at 
last  to  every  nation  before  us  that  has  fol- 
lowed such  a  policy? 

Now  perhaps  all  of  these  things  are  true. 
as  Dr.  Heller  and  many  others  tell  us.  But 
the  point  of  the  public  discussion  Is  the 
question  of  their  truth  or  falsity,  not  how 
many  men  preach  them.  Bad  medicine  re- 
mains bad  medicine  though  leeches  be  pre- 
scribed by  every  doctor  In  the  land. 


[Prom    the    Evening    Star,    Feb.    14,    1963) 
The  Basic  Pttritan  Ethic 

Chairman  Walter  Heller,  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Is  both  sur- 
prised and  disturbed  over  what  he  calls  the 
basic  Puritan  ethic  of  the  American  people 
as  reflected  In  their  wariness  about  support- 
ing a  tax  cut  for  themselves.  He  told  the 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  greater  public  edu- 
cation In  economics  to  make  clear  to  these 
cautious  folk  the  wisdom  of  a  tax  cut  while 
the  Federal  budget  Is  deep  in  red  Ink.  Mr. 
Heller  Is  not  frightened,  of  course,  by  budg- 
et deficits  and  he  is  confident  that  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  to  cut  taxes — for  some 
of  the  people,  if  not  all  of  the  people — will 
lead  to  higher  consumer  sp>endlug.  faster 
economic  growth  and  more  employment. 

Without  disputing  this  latter  thesis  at  the 
moment,  we  still  have  a  feeling  of  some  re- 
spect for  a  basic  Puritan  ethic  that  prompts 
some  Americans  to  believe  that  there  is  vir- 
tue In  living  within  one's  income.  It  is  a 
comfortable  state  of  affairs  when  It  can  be 
achieved,  and  we  just  hope  that  the  day  (or 
the  fiscal  year)  will  come  when  the  Federal 
Government  can  accompllah  the  same. 


CRITICISM  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  order  that  state- 
ments made  during  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  at  this  time,  in  the  morning 
hotxr,  I  may  proceed  for  5  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  weekend  my  esteemed  colleague. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
tx)ok  exception  to  remarks  made  by  my- 
self, by  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  and  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott].  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  coupled  some  intemper- 
ate observations  about  "divisive  parti- 
sanship" and  "irresponsibility"  with  a 
curious  plea  for  nonpartisanship  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  in  the  form  of  a  press  re- 
lease issued  to  the  Sunday  newspapers. 
It  had  all  the  earmarks  of  an  action 
hastily  ordered  by  the  White  House,  in 
line  with  the  current  campaign  to  shut 
up  all  critics  of  the  New  Frontier's  short- 
sighted and  disruptive  foreign  policy, 
and,  in  particular,  to  silence  all  Repub- 
lican opposition.  It  is  interesting  to  me 
that  the  erudite  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
want  to  argue  this  point  in  the  press 
rather  than  on  the  Senate  floor.  With 
his  long-held  interest  in  the  gentle  art 
of  diplomacy,  it  must  have  occurred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  chair- 
man that  selective  charges  of  the  kind 
he  aired  in  the  Sunday  newspapers  are 
the  last  way  to  effect  any  degree  of  non- 
partisanship  in  the  area  of  foreign  re- 
lations. This  merely  bears  out  what  Re- 
publicans have  been  contending  all 
along:  that  the  Kennedy  administration 
wants  no  part  of  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  foreign  policy — except  when  the  ad- 
ministration gets  into  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  Republicans  are  never 
consulted  on  New  Frontier  foreign-pol- 
icy decisions  before  they  are  made;  and 
I  see  no  indication  that  the  New  Fron- 
tier's leaders  in  the  Congress  are  doing 
anything  to  further  nonpartisanship. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  who  all  of  a  sudden  has  re- 
membered the  bipartisan  tradition  of 
Senator  Vandenberg,  has  not  seen  fit 
to  bring  about  a  better  balance  between 
Republican  members  and  Democratic 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  and  I  am  sure  the  staflBng 
of  the  committee  does  not  reflect  any  ex- 
cessive spirit  of  bipartisanship. 

It  is  only  when  something  goes  wrong 
that  the  Democrats  remember  what 
they  call  the  Vandenberg  tradition. 
Then  they  would  like  everyone  to  close 
ranks  and  outface  the  world  with  the 
solid  assertion  that  "the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration can  do  no  wrong,  because 
the  Kennedy  administration  represents 
America."  At  such  times,  according  to 
the  F*ulbright  argimient,  the  so-called 
loyal  opposition  is  expected  to  withhold 
criticism,  in  the  name  of  nonpartisan- 
ship; or,  if  we  are  to  listen  to  Senator 
F^LBRiGHT's  partner  in  this  administra- 
tion attempt — Undersecretary  of  State 
George  W.  Ball — we  are  supposed  to 
shut  up  completely. 

But  this  applies  only  when  the  Demo- 
crats are  nmning  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  Certainly  there  was  no  mora- 
torium on  criticism  from  the  Democrats 
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during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
As  the  distinguished  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Star,  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln, 
wrote  only  last  Saturday: 

What  was  the  attitude  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Adlal  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  UJJ.,  of  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  (was  Included  many  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  Democratic  Party) 
regarding  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  ita  dealings  with  friend  or  foe?  What 
did  they  have  to  say  about  failures  of  the 
United  States?  They  heaped  criticism  for 
years  on  the  Republican  President  for.  as 
they  said,  loss  of  friends  and  loss  of  U.S. 
prestige  abroad.  Where  was  the  rush  to  the 
defense  of  the  country?  Or  did  these 
spokesmen  lay  the  blame  on  President  El- 
senhower and  his  Secretaries  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles   and   Christian   Herter? 

Mr.  President,  it  comes  with  ill  grace 
for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT]  to  arguc  for  the  Vandenberg 
tradition  to  those  of  us  who  remember 
President  Kennedy's  election  campaign, 
who  remember  the  U-2  incident  and  the 
planned  breakup  of  the  Paris  summit 
conference,  who  remember  Stevenson's 
castigation  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
what  he  termed  "a  series  of  blunders. " 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  Senators  re- 
member that  when  Republicans  were 
calling  attention  to  the  original  Soviet 
missile  buildup  in  Cuba — that  is.  before 
President  Kennedy  finally  acknowledged 
the  emergency — at  that  time,  everyone 
who  criticized  the  indecision  and  timidity 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  was  auto- 
matically labeled  "a  Republican  extrem- 
ist." Now  today  everyone  who  criticizes 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  merely 
Republican.  The  base  is  broadening,  but 
apparently  it  is  too  much  to  expect  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  to  include 
among  the  so-called  irresponsible  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  political 
party  or  that  great  segment  of  the 
American  people  who  share  the  Republi- 
can belief  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  appears  greatly  upset  over  Re- 
publican attacks  on  the  administration's 
foreign  policy.  But  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  he  is  so  poorly  infonned  on  foreign 
policy  matters  that  he  has  not  heard 
how  the  Democratic  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDj  feels  about  our 
policy  in  the  Congo,  or  how  the  Demo- 
crats, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  I  feel  about 
Cuba.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FxaBRiGHXl  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  criticism  of  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  Cuban 
problem  and  other  foreign  relations  mat- 
ters is  completely  bipartisan — primarily 
because  that  criticism  stems  directly 
from  the  feelings  of  the  American 
people.  By  singling  out  Republicans  in 
his  ill-advised  press  release  on  Sunday, 
the  Foreign  Relations  chairman  did  more 
to  try  and  make  this  whole  thing  a 
strictly  partisan  question  than  any  Re- 
publican critic  of  administration  policies. 
In  this  mornings  paper,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrightI  Is 
quoted  as  stating  that  Republican  badg- 
ering could  push  the  Government  into 
taking  unwise  action  in  Cuba.  This  is 
an  amazing  statement.    Not  only  does 


it  suggest  that  every  bit  of  criticism  ovi^r 
the  administration's  policy  in  Cuba  i 
Republican,  but  it  holds  out  the  prosoept 
of  the  New  Frontiers  taking  un^ 
action  for  political  reasons.  I  say  that 
if  the  Kennedy  administration  can  k! 
badgered  into  taking  unwise  action,  that 
is,  action  that  runs  counter  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people,  for  any 
reason  at  all,  then  it  has  no  businea 
holding  office.  I  am  amazed  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  so  little 
faith  in  the  administration  of  which  he 
is  a  part. 

And  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  worrying 
about  Republican  badgering  over  Cuba  a 
prominent  Democrat — the  Senator  froin 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis],  chainnan  of 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
was  on  a  nationwide  television  demand- 
ing that  the  administration  make  the 
elimination  of  Soviet  troops  from  Cuba 
its  No.  1  foreign  policy  project. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  ask.  in  this 
connection,  why  the  administration 
never  takes  any  kind  of  stand  with  re- 
gard to  Communist  Cuba  until  the  Re- 
publicans  begin  translating  the  will  of 
the  American  people.  It  can  be  recalled 
that  long  before  the  President  acted 
last  October,  Republicans  repeatedly  had 
called  for  a  blockade  to  halt  the  Soviet 
arms  buildup  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  suggest  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  listened  to  Republican  ad- 
vice immediately  following  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco,  there  never  would  have  been 
a  missile  crisis,  an  East-West  confronta- 
tion and  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  If 
Cuba  had  been  blockaded  in  1961,  we 
would  not  today  be  worried  about  the 
presence  of  17,000  Russian  troops.  102 
Mig  fighters,  armored  divisions,  and  all 
the  rest — because  they  would  not  be 
there. 

But  the  problem  is  with  us  now— and 
it  is  going  to  remain  with  us  until  the 
Kennedy  administration  dredges  up 
enough  gumption  to  do  something  to  end 
it  once  and  for  all.  It  will  not  be  easy— 
not  nearly  as  easy  as  it  would  have  been 
2  years  ago,  or  even  last  October,  for 
that  matter.  But  I  believe  a  new  and 
different  kind  of  blockade — a  blockade 
of  all  shipments  of  any  kind  to  Castro's 
Cuba — would  be  the  way  to  start.  And 
I  say  this  fully  realizing  that  the  timid 
souls  along  the  New  Frontier  will  raise 
their  arms  in  horror  and  insist  that 
GoLDWATER  wants  to  get  us  into  war. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  Repub- 
licans collect  a  lot  of  abuse  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  apologists  because 
of  their  consistent  stand  against  a  Soviet 
bastion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But 
this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  heartfelt 
wishes  of  the  American  people  in  a  way 
that  may  prod  the  national  administra- 
tion into  a  realization  of  our  danger. 

But  this  hardly  qualifies  us  for  charges 
such  as  those  contained  in  Senator  Ful- 
bright's  statement. 

Let  me  quote  one  of  these  passages 
verbatim : 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  incalculable  pro- 
portions if,  despite  the  failures  of  their  own 
efforts,  the  Communists  were  to  realize  their 
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^ims  as  a  result  of  the  excesses  and  short- 
sightedness of  partisan  politics  In  our  own 

country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  mealy - 
mouthed  way  of  saying  that  Republicans 
who  criticize  policies  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration are  more  dangerous  to  the 
country  than  the  dangers  of  communism 
itself.  This  is  not  only  completely  ridicu- 
lous, but  it  is  a  tactic  which  I  suggest  is 
unworthy  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  is  a 
tactic  which  has.  in  the  past,  been  se- 
verly  condemned  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  which  should  be  condemned 
again.  Any  suggestion  that  Republicans 
who  sincerely  and  deeply  oppose  certain 
foreign  policy  approaches  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  siding,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, with  the  enemy  is  as  disgrace- 
ful as  it  is  irresponsible.  Republican 
opponents  of  the  New  Frontier's  foreign 
policies  have  only  one  thing  in  mind — 
the  good  of  the  American  people  and  the 
safety  of  the  Nation.  And  no  collection 
of  strictly  partisan  charges  leveled  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  chairman  to  silence 
criticism  of  the  administration  will 
change  the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  with  much  interest  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  his  attack  on  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  weekend. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Ai-kansas 
[Mr.  FcLBRiGHTl  is  not  present  at  the 
moment.  But  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, that  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Senator  from  Aikaiisas  (Mr.  Fuxbricht] 
wanted  to  do  was  to  keep  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
year  at  exactly  the  same  membership 
ratio  that  obtained  last  year.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  was  interested  in 
keeping  the  committee  bipartisan.  He 
was  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  Re- 
publicans, despite  the  difference  in  ratio, 
were  given  the  same  proportion  of  repre- 
sentation this  year  that  they  had  last 
year.  I  bring  that  point  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  because  he 
indicated  at  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
marks that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  did  not  believe  in  bipartisan- 
ship, that  he  had  sounded  the  death 
knell  to  the  Vandenberg  tradition,  and 
had  in  some  way  sought  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  ratio  of  the  membeiship 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana — and  I  am  sure  also  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — 
the  matter  of  criticism  is  an  important 
one.  Criticism  should  not  be  withheld, 
but  criticism  should  not  be  made  merely 
for  the  sake  of  criticism.  It  should  be 
made  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  it 
would  be  constructive  and  that  alterna- 
tives would  be  offered.  I  noted  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  indicated  he  be- 
lieves there  is  an  alternative.  He  has 
advocated  a  total  blockade  of  Cuba  at 
this  time. 


As  far  as  criticism  by  Republicans  is 
concerned,  I  wish  to  say  that  they  are 
not  supposed  to  remain  silent.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  shut  up.  But  they  are 
supposed,  I  would  assume,  to  speak  when 
they  have  definite  information,  to  talk 
in  a  vein  toward  making  our  country 
more  solid  and  more  secure,  and  to  do  so 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  in  any  way 
bring  about  a  divisiveness  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona stated  that  the  Republicans  believe 
in  what  is  good  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  criti- 
cism of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
by  Democrats.  I  believe  I  can  say  with- 
out contradiction  that,  as  far  as  criti- 
cism on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  two  Eisenhower  administrations  was 
concerned,  it  was  conducted  at  a  high 
level.  To  my  knowledge,  there  was  no 
criticism,  except  perhaps  in  minor  in- 
stances, for  the  sake  of  criticism.  When 
ci'iticism  was  offered,  it  was  made  in  an 
attempt  to  be  constructive  and  to  offer 
possible  alternatives. 

The  Senator  from  Aiizona  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  on  occasion  issued  statements 
criticizing  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion quite  severely.  I  point  out  that  at 
that  time  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  had  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate,  and  what  the  members  of 
that  council  did,  they  did  on  their  own 
responsibility,  just  as  what  we  did  in  the 
Senate  we  did  on  our  own  responsibility. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  Democrats  stated 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
that  during  that  administration  there 
was  a  great  loss  of  friends  and  a  great 
loss  of  prestige.  But  I  would  p>oint  out 
to  him  that  some  days  ago  Republicans 
likewise  issued  a  number  of  statements 
which  I  think  could  be  considered  in 
somewhat  the  same  category. 

For  example,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the 
present  administration  was  accused  of 
being  responsible  for  a  sweeping  wave  of 
anti-Americanism  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  Canada.  I  disagree  with  that 
statement.  While  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  anti-Americanism  in  all  those 
comitries.  I  think  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing new. 

A  question  was  also  brought  up  about 
the  Democratic  position  on  the  Indian 
acquisition  of  Goa  and  the  loss  of  west 
Irian  or  west  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia. 
I  heard  no  criticism  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

I  would  say  that  what  we  have  seen 
here  this  morning  is  a  case  of  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black.  I  would  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona the  fact  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  both  Houses,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  been  called  to  the  White  House,  in 
the  little  more  than  2  years  of  this  ad- 
ministration, in  excess  of  40  times,  to  be 
briefed  on  what  were  the  foreign  policy 
difficulties  at  the  moment.  They  were 
asked  for  their  advice  and  coimsel.  and 
at  times  it  was  foi'thcoming  and  at  other 
times  it  was  not. 


But  this  is  not  a  case  of  the  Repub- 
licans— using  the  words  of  the  former 
minority  leader  and  majority  leader,  for- 
mer Senator  Knowland — being  in  on  the 
crash  landing  and  not  being  In  on  the 
takeoff.  They  have  been  very  well  in- 
formed by  this  administration. 

I.  for  one.  have  no  apologies  whatso- 
ever to  offer  for  what  the  administra- 
tion has  done  in  its  little  more  than 
2  years  in  office.  I  make  these  state- 
ments because  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  should  be  answered.  I  hope 
these  statements  will  t>e  given  the  con- 
sideration which  I  think  both  statements 
deserve. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  the  majority  leader  acknowledge 
that  the  opposition  not  only  has  a  right 
but  also  a  duty  to  perform  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  mistakes 
which  they  feel  are  made  by  the  party 
in  power. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  we  intend  to  continue  this. 

The  Senator  made  some  reference  to 
the  fact  that  we  should  make  these  crit- 
icisms only  when  we  have  some  alterna- 
tives to  offer.  I  might  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  majority  letwler  that  dur- 
ing last  summer  and  early  last  fall, 
through  September,  we  were  sisking  for 
a  blockade  of  Cuba.  Finally  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to  fol- 
low our  suggestions.  I  think  he  was 
very  wise.  We  backed  him  to  a  man. 
I  do  not  think  any  President  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  has  ever  enjoyed  a 
more  thorough  or  stronger  backing  than 
the  President  received  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  in  that  particular 
period. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  week,  after  constant  prodding  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Keating]  and  others,  including 
members  of  his  own  party,  the  adminis- 
tration did  what  should  have  been  done 
a  long  time  ago — it  told  the  truth  about 
Cuba,  as  to  the  number  of  Soviet  troops. 

So  I  think  that  the  loyal  opposition. 
if  we  are  to  call  oui-selves  that,  has  been 
extremely  loyal.  I  think  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  decency  in  our  com- 
ments. I  think  we  have  not  "gone  off 
halfcocked."  I  think  we  have  reported 
the  truth. 

I  am  veiT  happy  that  the  administra- 
tion last  week  was  finally  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  tell  the  Ameiican 
people  about  tlie  number  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba,  and  the  equipment  they 
have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  there? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  care  to 
comment  further  on  the  Senators  an- 
swer. I  am  glad  he  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  further  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIETiD.  I  should  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  the  fact  that  when  I 
referred  to  criticism  by  the  opposition  I 
was  not  talking  about  criticism  for 
criticism's  sake,  but  criticism  of  a  con- 
structive nature  which  would  help  the 
administration,  exactly  as  criticism  by 
Democrats  diulng  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration was  made  by  and  large  with 
the  purpose  In  mind  of  helping  that 
administration. 

After  all,  this  is  only  one  problem  of 
many  which  confront  the  President,  who 
is  supposed  to  look  after  the  foreign 
policy  interests  of  this  country— and  who 
does.  He  has  to  consider  not  only  Cuba, 
Latin-America,  Africa,  and  Western 
Europe,  but  also  the  Middle  East.  South- 
east Asia,  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  other 
places  as  well.  His  responsibilities  are 
both  onerous  and  tremendous. 

The  comment  about  the  backing  given 
by  the  Republicans  and  by  all  Americans 
in  reference  to  the  situation  last  October 
is  true.  There  was  a  wholehearted 
backing  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time.  But  before  the 
President  took  that  stand  he  had  been 
absolutely  assured  and  reassured  by  the 
intelligence  chiefs  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
that  the  initial  information  brought  to 
his  attention  was  correct.  Once  he  was 
satisfied  in  his  mind  that  the  photo- 
graphs indicated  what  he  was  told  they 
meant — when  he  was  sure  of  it — then  he 
called  in  the  leadership,  told  them  what 
his  policy  would  be,  and  got  their  unani- 
mous support. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  indi- 
cated that  he  is  glad  that  the  adminis- 
tration made  the  television  appearance 
to  the  people  a  week  or  so  ago.  Frankly, 
I  am  a  little  sorry  that  it  was  forced,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  to  show  all  this 
detail  which  has  to  do  with  intelligence, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  good  for 
the  country,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  bad  for 
our  enemies,  because  they  could  tell  from 
the  photographs  which  were  shown  to 
the  American  people  exactly  what  the 
situation  is,  and  it  is  possible  they  did 
not  have  all  this  information  before. 

I  think  one  can  go  too  far  in  dispers- 
ing confidential  intelligence  information, 
and  I  think  information  of  that  type  has 
to  be  guarded  in  a  secret  manner — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  a  supersecret  manner. 
I  did  not  see  the  McNamara  TV  show, 
but  I  would  assiune  that  much  of  that 
which  was  shown  at  that  time  was  shown 
to  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership  at  the  meetings  held  at  the 
White  House  at  the  instance  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  make 
one  other  observation;  that  this  whole 
matter  of  Cuba  was  not  brought  up  by 
the  Republicans.  I  suggest  that  the  mat- 
ter of  Cuba — the  Bay  of  Pigs,  et  cetera — 
was  pretty  much  a  closed  book  in  this 
country  until  the  Attorney  General  took 
it  on  himself,  for  his  own  reasons,  which 
we  do  not  know,  to  try  to  change  history. 
The  Republicans  could  not  let  that  ride. 
So  I  put  the  blame  for  this  whole  thing 


on  the  Attorney  General,  for  ever  having 
opened  up  that  which  was  to  all  of  us  a 
closed  book. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  my  President  as  well  as 
his.  I  wish  for  him  nothing  but  the  best, 
because  when  he  has  the  best  we  shall 
have  the  best  operation  of  the  country. 
The  country  belongs  to  the  Republicans 
as  well  as  to  the  Democrats.  We  are  as 
anxious  as  the  Democrats  to  see  this 
country  happily  going  down  the  road  to 
prosperity  and  peace. 

I  am  glad  today  to  see  the  majority 
leader  recognize  that  it  is  not  only  a 
duty  but  also  an  obligation  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  stand  in  opposition 
when  we  feel  it  is  right,  exactly  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  felt  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  his  party  to  stand 
in  opposition  when  his  party  was  the 
minority  party. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  two-party 
system  in  our  country,  operating 
throughout  the  country  and  through  our 
National  Legislature,  can  bring  informa- 
tion to  the  people  that  they  should  have. 

I  might  say  that  I  agree  in  some  es- 
sence with  the  comment  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  about  not  mak- 
ing some  of  this  type  of  material  avail- 
able, but  I  must  suggest  that  this  in- 
formation has  been  pouring  into  this 
country  from  foreign  countries  and 
from  sources  other  than  our  CIA.  The 
revelations  of  the  CIA  and  Secretary 
McNamara  were  no  secret.  We  did  not 
learn  anything  from  them. 

But  I  am  veiT  glad  that  the  air  has 
been  cleared.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that,  so  far  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  concerned — and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  other  Republi- 
cans— we  do  not  intend  to  indulge  in 
baseless  charges  or  in  the  use  of  rumor. 
If  we  did.  we  could  be  at  it  24  hours 
a  day,  for  the  rumors  and  information 
are  that  plentiful. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  recognizing  the  role 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  whole 
scheme  of  things.  i 

LONGSHOREMEN  S  SELFLESS  BAT- 
TLE AGAINST  RED  SHIPPING  TO 
CUBA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
American  trade  union's  opposition  to 
trade  by  Communist  countries  with 
Cuba  has  developed  in  an  extremely  in- 
teresting way.  The  fact  is  that  in  1962, 
92  Yugoslav  ships  and  55  Polish  ships 
called  at  U.S.  ports.  In  protest  against 
the  heavy  traffic  to  Cuba  by  Yugoslav 
and  Polish  ships,  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  has  refused  to 
load  the  ships  of  these  countries.  This 
has  been  a  selfless  act  because  it  cost 
the  jobs  of  ILA  union  members. 
Seventy-five  ships  have  not  been  loaded. 
It  means  union  members  have  suffered 
for  having  taken  this  action  in  pursuit 
of  American  foreign  policy  goals  as  the 
ILA  sees  them. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  an  excellent  article  discussing  the 
union  ban  on  Yugoslav  and  Polish 
ships. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  th« 
article  printed.  It  is  particularly  n^ 
tinent  because  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
indicates  that  White  House  pressure  hT 
persuaded  the  dock  union  to  lift  the  ban 
for  the  commg  week.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing  to  hear  from  the  State  Department 
why  the  pressure  was  put  on  the  ILA  to 
ease  off  on  this  Communist  trade  wi^v, 
Cuba.  "" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

E>ocK  Unions  Ban  on  Yugoslav.  Polish 
SHIPS  Is  Delayed— White  House  PREssn. 
Is  CrrED  " 

(By  Richard  R.  Leger) 

New  York.— Citing  pressure  from  the 
White  House,  the  head  of  the  InternaUonai 
Longshoremen's  Association  temporarily 
halted  the  union's  plans  to  put  Into  effect 
this  week  a  sweeping  boycott  of  all  Yubo- 
slavian  and  Polish  ships. 

Capt.  William  V.  Bradley,  president  of  the 
ILA.  said  he  agreed,  after  receiving  a  phone 
call  from  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  to  postpone  the  boycott  until  ILA 
leaders  discuss  the  boycott  with  Mr.  Meany 
and  the  State  Department  In  Washington 
The  meeting  will  possibly  be  held  tomorrow 

Captain  Bradley  said  Mr.  Meany  told  him 
the  White  House  was  disturbed  at  the  action 
the  ILA  had  planned. 

The  boycott  by  the  ILA.  planned  because 
the  dock  workers'  union  learned  Yugo- 
slavian and  Polish  ships  had  been  calling 
at  Cuban  ports,  would  mean  that  150  Yugo- 
slavian and  139  Polish  vessels  would  be  un- 
able to  load  or  discharge  cargo  at  US  ports 
from  Seari=port.  Maine,  to  Brownsville,  Tex 

The  two  Cominunlst  countries  were  fairly 
active  in  calling  at  U.S.  ports  last  year.  Yu- 
goslavian ves.sels  called  92  times  and  Polish 
ships  stopped  55  times  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  in    1962. 

Captain  Bradley  said  the  ILA  had  received 
a  phone  call  from  the  State  Department  last 
Thursday.  "They  said  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
our  strike  because  so  many  ships  would  be 
involved."  Captain  Bradley  said. 

The  100,000-member  union  paralyzed  At- 
lantic and  gulf  ports  with  a  strike  from 
December  23  to  January  26.  The  strike 
ended  when  both  sides  accepted  a  settlement 
proposal  by  Senator  Morse.  Democrat,  of 
Oregon. 

At  least  one  ILA  official  was  still  optimistic 
the  boycott  would  still  be  put  into  effect. 
John  Condon,  legislative  director  of  the  ILA 
and  organizer  of  the  ILA's  boycott  program, 
s:iid.  "Our  executive  board  would  have  trou- 
ble answering  to  the  rank  and  file  if  they 
stopped  the  boycott  now." 

SQUEEZING    CUBA    HARDER 

The  union  started  its  boycott  program 
October  8.  shortly  before  President  Kennedy 
ordered  a  naval  blockade  of  Cuba  following 
the  discovery  of  Russian  missile  bases  there 
But  while  the  Government  long  since  has 
called  off  the  blockade,  the  ILA  is  squeezing 
Cuba  harder  than  ever. 

The  ILA's  first  step  was  to  try  to  bar  from 
the  gulf  and  Atlantic  ports,  where  its  mem- 
bers work,  all  ships  of  any  shipping  line  par- 
ticipating in  Cuban  trafflc.  This  was  effec- 
tive in  reducing  travel  to  Cuba  by  free  world 
ships,  but  vessels  from  Communist  countries 
kept  up  shipments.  The  ILA  was  hindered 
in  using  its  boycott  against  Red  ships  because 
it  often  didn't  know  which  of  the  state- 
owned  shipping  lines  were  calling  on  Cuba. 

But  last  week  the  union  announced  It 
would  boycott  all  vessels  of  any  Communist 
country  known  to  be  sendlngs  ships  to  Cuba 
The  first  results  of  this  policy  were  to  be 
the  bans  against  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
The   Yugoslav   Embassy   in   Washington   al- 


«^dv  has  told  the  ILA  that  the  movements 
nTyugoelav  ships  are  controlled  by  "various 
vueoelav  enterprises,"  not  the  Government. 
But  the  ILA  insists  that  President  Tito's  gov- 
ernment really  owns  the  ships. 

The  ILA's  boycott  is  far  tougher  than  the 
new  policy  on  Cuban  trafflc  announced  by 
^iT  Kennedy  earlier  this  month.  The  Presi- 
dent merely  barred  the  shipment  of  U.S. 
Oovernment-financed  goods  aboard  any  for- 
eign vessel  that  had  been  to  Cuba  since 
January  1.  unless  the  shipowners  involved 
promise  not   to  send    their   vessels   to   Cuba 

**A8lde  from  publicity,  the  ILA  doesn't  stand 
to  (tain  from  the  boycott.  It  cuts  work  for 
loneshoremen.  Mr.  Condon  says  the  boycott 
has  directly  stopped  75  ships  from  being  load- 
ed or  unloaded  so  far.  But  despite  Its  ap- 
parent lack  of  self-interest,  the  ILA  has  come 
under  heavy  criticism  for  the  boycotts. 

"I  think  It's  a  grave  situation  when  an 
American  union  takes  the  country's  foreign 
policy  into  Its  own  hands.  "  says  one  shipping 
industry  official.  "There's  no  telling  where 
this  may  stop." 

PROBLEMS  FOR  SHIPOWNERS 

The  state  Department,  which  until  this 
weekend  had  been  silent  on  the  ILA  boycotts, 
now  has  called  them  "not  helpful'  But  the 
union  has  Interpreted  the  Government's  long 
silence  as  approval  of  Its  action.  "We  feel 
that  their  not  telling  us  to  stop  this  Is,  In 
effect,  cooperation,"  commenu  Mr.  Condon. 
"But  If  the  Government  asked  us  to  stop 
what  we're  doing.  I  doubt  that  we  would 
And  in  America  there's  no  way  that  they 
could  make  us  stop  " 

The  ILA  boycott  causes  serious  problems 
for  shipowners,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners, 
and  the  brokers  who  arrange  cargoes  for  ves- 
sels. "All  commercial  charterers  or  shippers 
now  require  guarantees  In  all  contracts  to 
preclude  ships  not  being  loaded  by  the  ILA 
once  they  charter  It."  explains  Mack  Klosty, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Ship  Brokers 
and  Agents. 

The  protective  clause  demanded  by  a  lead- 
ing grain  exporter  requires  the  shipowner  to 
guarantee  that  neither  the  vessel  being  hired, 
nor  any  other  vessel  of  "the  same  ownership, 
operation  or  control,"  has  "entered  any 
Cuban  on  Communist-bloc  port  or  place  after 
September  1,  1962,"  or  "will  enter  any  such 
port  or  place  prior  to  completion  of  loading 
under  this  charter  party." 

"A  considerable  number  of  opportunities  to 
complete  a  charter  have  been  missed  because 
of  the  past  history  of  some  vessels,"  says  Mr. 
Klosty.  A  simple  check  with  the  ILA  to  see 
If  a  ship  Is  on  Its  blacklist  Isn't  enough,  since 
the  list  Is  always  changing.  Thus,  brokers 
such  as  Mr.  Klosty  must  run  their  own  In- 
vestigations and  ask  assurances  from  owners 
that  their  ships  haven't  touched  Cuban  ports. 

At  one  time  last  fall  the  ILA's  blacklist 
contained  the  names  of  some  300  ships.  The 
list  dwindled  to  30  as  one  shipowner  firm 
after  another  promised  the  union  Its  ships 
would  steer  clear  of  Cuba  and  was  rewarded 
by  having  its  vessels  stricken  from  the 
blacklist. 

But  the  number  of  banned  ships  will  shoot 
up  again  soon.  The  union  is  preparing  a 
new  blacklist  based  on  a  list  of  free  world 
shipping  to  Cuba  recently  released  by  the 
U.S.  Maritime  Administration.  The  new 
blacklist  win  add  the  ships  of  some  25  firms — 
Including  Swedish,  Italian,  Dutch,  British, 
and  West  German  shipping  concerns — to  the 
group  subject  to  ILA  boycotts. 

The  ILA  is  now  pressing  the  Government 
for  a  list  of  all  ships  going  to  Cuba,  so  it 
can  enforce  its  new  blanket  ban  on  shipping 
of  Communist  nations  which  send  vessels  to 
the  island.  "Once  the  lists  are  released  we 
could  do  a  more  thorough  Job  stopping  the 
loading  of  ships  that  called  on  Cuba  and  have 
a  100-percent  boycott,"  says  Mr.  Condon. 


STATE'S  7  FATEFUL  DAYS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled. 
"The  Department  and  the  Cuban  Crisis,  ' 
written  by  Frank  A.  Sieverts,  who  was 
my  legislative  assistant  until  recently, 
but  who  is  now  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  in 
the  State  Department.  He  writes  an 
article  telling  what  happened  in  the  cni- 
cial  7  days  from  the  time  the  State  De- 
partment discovered  for  certain  that 
there  were  offensive  Russian  missiles  in 
Cuba  until  the  Presidents  speech.  It  is 
an  excellent  article  written  by  an  ex- 
traordmarily  able  young  man.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  December  1962  issue 
of  the  Department  of  State  News  Letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  DEPARTMr.NT  and  the  Cuban  Crisis 

(By  Frank  A  Sieverts,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs) 
The  initial  moves  of  the  Cuban  crisis — 
and  the  means  cho.sen  by  the  United  States 
to  respond — are  in  the  public  record.  Less 
well  known  is  the  part  played  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  early  phase  of  the 
drama. 

It  is  a  story  of  preparations  for  major 
diplomatic  initiatives  closely  coordinated 
with  military  efforts  on  the  high  seas,  of 
worldwide  communications  conducted  at 
high  speed  under  drumtlght  security. 

The  preparations  involved  several  branches 
of  the  Government,  each  of  which  became  a 
focal  point  for  part  of  what  happened.  To 
.some  extent  each  viewed  the  course  of  events 
from  the  perspective  of  Its  responsibilities. 
Each  has  an  important  story  to  tell. 

Little  is  known  about  what  went  on  dur- 
ing the  week  leading  up  to  the  Presidents 
televised  speech  because,  as  the  President 
stated  at  his  November  20  press  conference, 
"Until  we  made  the  announcement  on  the 
quarantine  on  Monday  afternoon  (October 
22) — this  matter  was  kept  In  the  highest 
levels  of  Government." 

At  first  only  half  a  dozen  people  in  the 
Stat«  Department,  and  equivalent  numbers 
in  other  branches  of  the  Government,  knew 
the  full  details  of  the  Cuban  situation.  The 
reasons  for  the  security  precautions  were 
st-ated  by  the  President  on  the  same  oc- 
casion: "It  would  have  been  a  great  mistake, 
and  possibly  a  disaster.  If  this  news  had 
dribbled  out  when  we  were  unsure  of  the 
extent  of  the  Soviet  buildup  In  Cuba  and 
when  we  were  unstire  of  our  response  and 
when  we  had  not  consulted  with  any  of 
our  allies." 

Much  of  the  chronicle  can  now  be  told, 
and  to  do  so  may  provide  useful  knowledge 
about  the  interior  functioning  of  the  State 
Departinent  in  a  period  of  high  stress. 

The  story  begins  Monday  evening  October 
15 — 7  days  almost  to  the  hour  before  the 
President  addressed  the  Nation.  The  "read- 
out" on  aerial  reconnaissance  photographs 
taken  the  previous  day  revealed  that  medi- 
um-range ballistic  missiles  of  the  mobile 
type  paraded  at  May  Day  celebrations  in 
Moscow  were  in  place  in  Cutja. 

During  the  evening  the  information  was 
relayed  to  principal  officers  of  the  White 
House,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  State.  Secretary  Rusk  took 
the  call  during  a  formal  dinner  for  German 
Foreign  Minister  Schroeder.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Inter-American  Affairs  Edwin  M. 
Martin  was  reached  at  the  National  Press 
Club.  Just  as  he  finished  an  address  on  the 
Cuban   situation   to   the   Washington,   D.C., 


Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi— the  journalism 
fraternity.  A  number  of  key  peraona  got  the 
message  during  an  Informal  party  at  the 
Fort  McNalr  residence  of  Oen.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor. Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
At  9  a.m.  Tuesday  morning  October  16. 
the  President  was  briefed  on  the  Intelligence 
gleaned  from  the  photographs.  He  con- 
vened a  meeting  at  the  White  House,  the  first 
of  many  with  the  interdepartmental  policy 
group  set  up  to  deal  with  the  crisis  that  the 
pictures  implied,  and  decided  to  sharply  in- 
crease reconnaissance  of  Cuba. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense, 
and  Treasury,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  and  top 
officials  from  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments and  the  intelligence  community.  The 
main  participants  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment m  the  policy  deliberations  that  day 
and  on  subsequent  days,  besides  the  Secre- 
tary, were;  Under  Secretary  George  W.  Ball, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  Mar- 
tin, Ambassador  at  Large  Llewellyn  E 
Thompson,  and  U.N.  Ambassador  Adlai  E 
Stevenson. 

The  next  3  days  were  a  "blur  of  meetings,  " 
according  to  one  participant,  partly  at  the 
White  House  and  partly,  when  the  President 
did  not  attend  himself,  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  Under  Secretary  Ball's  conference 
room.  It  was  a  period  of  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion that  Secretary  Rusk  has  since  de- 
scribed as  "boxing  the  compass  of  possibil- 
ities." 

To  limit  the  possible  spread  of  Information 
during  this  period  senior  officers  did  their 
own  typing;  some  of  the  Secretary's  basic 
papters  were  done  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Under  Secretary  Ball  and  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary Johnson  took  turns  staying  at  the  De- 
partment through  the  night  so  that  a  senior 
officer  who  was  taking  part  in  the  policy  de- 
liberations would  be  on  duty  at  all  times. 

At  5  p.m.  Thursday  the  President  met  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  at  the 
White  House,  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Am- 
bassador Thomf>8on  present,  A  dinner  was 
given  that  evening  for  Mr.  Gromyko  at  the 
State  Department.  While  the  dinner  was  in 
progress,  the  policy  group  of  principals  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  Under  Secretary  Ball's 
conference  room.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  and  his  Deputy,  Roswell  Gll- 
patrlc,  seen  arriving  at  the  Department,  were 
assumed  by  reporters  to  be  en  route  to  the 
dinner.  At  10  pjn.  the  President  called  the 
group  Into  conference  with  him.  To  avoid 
attracting  attention  to  their  cars,  nine  of 
them  rode  to  the  White  House  in  one  auto- 
mobile. At  this  meeting  the  final  consensus 
began   to   develop. 

Thursday  and  Friday  key  aids  were 
brought  In  to  advise  on  the  legal  implications 
of  a  quarantine  and  other  subjects.  Aa  the 
outlines  of  the  probable  course  of  policy  be- 
came clear,  working  groups  were  established 
within  the  planning  group.  Friday  after- 
noon our  ambassadors  to  Latin  American 
countries  who  were  in  the  United  States  were 
ordered  back  to  their  posts.  Late  that  night 
the  first  draft  of  the  President's  speech  was 
written. 

The  4  days  of  discussion,  planning,  and 
preparations  came  to  focus  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  the  President  convened  his  policy 
group  In  the  Oval  Room  at  the  White  House. 
A  detailed  intelligence  briefing  was  given  and 
aerial  photographs  were  exhibited.  The 
President  decided  to  Institute  a  defensive 
quarantine  to  halt  Introduction  of  offensive 
weapons  Into  Cuba  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
taking  Into  account  the  need  to  notify  our 
allies,  to  make  the  necessary  military  prepa- 
rations, and  to  secure  the  legal  authority 
stemming  from  a  resolution  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  The  President's 
television  address  was  set  tentatively  for 
7  p.m.  Monday,  designated  "P"  hour.    There 
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remained  the  possibility  of  acting  sooner  if 
security  wms  breached.  The  final  decision 
was  to  be  made  by  the  President  at  10  a.m. 
Sunday. 

That  evening  began  48  hours  of  round-the- 
clock  work  at  the  State  Department.  Senior 
officers  took  direct  charge  of  operations  tem- 
porarily, making  less  use  than  is  normal  of 
subordinate  officers.  A  detailed  scenario  was 
drawn  up  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  John- 
son, scripting  the  anticipated  sequence  of 
events  hour  by  hour.  Instructions  to  Latin 
American  posts  were  written  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Martin  and  transmitted  late  Sat- 
urday night,  subject  to  a  "go"  signal  Sunday 
or  Monday 

In  a  city  brimming  with  curiosity  Sunday. 
the  executive  secretariat  stalT  and  key  Bu- 
reau personnel  were  siunmoned  to  the  De- 
partment, fashioning  explanations  or  ex- 
cuses aa  best  they  could  under  the  rigid 
security  conditions.  Messages  explaining  the 
proposed  course  of  action  had  to  be  prepared 
for  transmission  to  all  poets.  The  quaran- 
tine proclamation  and  the  proposed  Security 
Ck>uncll  and  OAS  resolutions  had  to  be  draft- 
ed. Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
who  had  participated  In  the  policy  discus- 
sions earlier  in  the  week,  was  briefed  for  his 
mission  to  France  and  NATO.  Close  liaison 
was  established  between  the  Operations  Cen- 
ter In  the  State  Department,  the  War  Room 
at  the  Pentagon,  and  the  Situation  Room  at 
the  White  House.  Steps  were  taken  to  se- 
cure and  speed  message  traffic  relating  to  the 
crisis. 

Sunday  night  detailed  instructions  were 
cabled  to  all  Ambassadors.  The  text  of  the 
President's  speech  with  a  covering  letter  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  was  sent  to  our  Moscow 
Embassy  for  delivery  to  the  Soviet  PcH-eign 


meeting  with  OAS  Ambassadors.  Aerial 
photographs  showing  the  missiles  and  other 
offensive  weapons  in  Cuba  were  shown  at 
each  briefing. 

At  7  p.m.  the  crisis  became  visible  as  the 
President  began  to  speak 


CON- 


Fehrnary  ig 

briefed  46  allied  Ambassadors  In   the  State      to  grow  mentally  and  develop  their  talents  t 
Department  International  Conference  room,      the    fullest.     Likewise,    we    fight    for   parl^ 

Briefings  were  also  held  for  Ambassadors      beaches,    lakes,    and    streams    because    o 
of  nonallned  nations  and  the  press,  and  As-      families  seek  that  bit  of  nature  which  mak^ 
slstant    Secretary    Martin    had    a    separate      us  whole  people.  ** 

Governor  Nelson's  10-year  $50  million  pro 
gram  to  acquire  more  parks,  save  more 
beauty  spots  along  our  highways,  create  more 
lakes,  save  our  streams  and  forests  for  fljh 
and  wildlife— is  a  program  Wisconsin  labor 
heartily  endorses.  Wisconsin's  conservation 
program  is  a  landmark  for  other  states— but 
even  the  Wisconsin  program  is  but  a  start 
to  provide  outdoor  recreation  for  the  esti- 
mated 6  million  population  (a  gain  of  54 
percent  from  today)  we  will  have  in  1980 
In  addition,  the  Chicago  area  will  grow  to 
over  12  million  in  25  years,  adding  to  the 
pressure  on  Wisconsin  parks  and  outdoor 
areas. 

We  need  Federal  money  to  double  whit 
Wisconsin  is  doing  today.  With  more  cars' 
more  money,  more  time,  and  more  people  the 
public  outcry  for  a  place  to  wet  a  trout  line 
fire  at  a  duck,  swim  In  a  lake,  pitch  a  tent 
or  just  relax  and  enjoy  the  autumn  leaves 
will  reach  the  point  of  no  return. 

Wisconsin  imder  Governor  Nelso.n's  lead- 
ership has  done  better  than  any  other  State 
but  even  with  a  good  State  program  there  is 
much  more  which  needs  doing  to  save  the 
beauties  and  uiispoiled  areas  of  Wisconsin 
if>r  ourselves  and  future  generations. 

A  good  illustration  of  State-Federal  co- 
operation is  seen  in  the  fight  for  an  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve,  better  known  w 
the  Kettle  Moraine  Ptirk.  promoted  by  Con- 
gressman Henry  Retjss.  of  Milwaukee.  In 
his  conservation  message  to  Congress  this 
year.  President  Kennedy  called  for  approval 
of  32.000   more   acres   in   the  Ice   Age  Park 
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SENATOR  NELSONS  GREAT 
SERVATION  RECORD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  now  my 
junior  colleague,  Gaylord  Nelson,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  former  Governors  of 
the  country.  He  has  a  truly  great  rec- 
ord on  conservation,  a  record  which  has 
not  been  given  adequate  national  con- 
sideration. 

The  Wisconsin  AFLr-CIO  Convention 
carried  an  extraordinary  article  about 
Gaylord  Nelson  and  his  conservation 
record  in  its  recent  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conservation  Committee  Preliminary  Re- 
port, Wisconsin  AFL-CIO  Convention, 
1962 


For   too  long   the   working   people  of  Wis- 
consin have  allowed  the  conservation  of  our 

natural  resources  to  be  the  sole  concern  of      „(,,,,_    i,.,-c    .       ,         ^    c~^  ^ 
Office   1   hour  before  the  President  waa   to     fishing  and  hunting  clubs,  often  dominated     ?,t.,H=     «,?!  K    Z^l  ^^"^ .f^}L'^'^}^h['"^ 
speak.  by  wealthy  employers 

The  President's  letters  to  Prime  Minister 


Macmlllan,  President  de  Gaulle,  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  Prime  Min- 
ister Diefenbaker,  Prime  Minister  Fanfanl, 
Berlin  Mayor  Brandt,  and  others  were  trans- 
mitted. In  total  Presidential  letters  were 
sent  to  43  heads  of  government. 

Diu-ing  the  weekend  the  State  Department 
transmitted  messages,  letters,  and  dociiments 
to  441  recipients.  All  messages  had  to  be 
sent  In  code,  nearly  all  top  secret,  straining 
the  Department's  communications  facilities 
to  the  limit. 

The  cable  traffic  was  so  heavy  that  there 
was  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  all 
messages  had  gotten  through  to  the  desig- 
nated recipients.  To  verify  that  the  tele- 
grams had  been  received,  telephone  calls 
were  made  to  some  posts  on  Monday  to 
check  that  scheduled  actions  and  precau- 
tions woxild  be  taken. 

On  Monday,  October  22,  the  President 
formally  established  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Security  Council  and 
asked  It  to  meet  with  him  dally  at  10  ajn. 

When  the  "go"  signal  was  transmitted  otu" 
Ambassadors  notified  the  Government  to 
which  each  was  accredited  that  they  would 
have  a  message  to  convey  1  hour  before  "P" 
hour. 

At  noon,  the  White  House  requested  air 
time  from  the  radio  and  television  networks 
and  annotmced  that  the  President  would 
make  an  Important  statement  at  7  pjn. 
Nine  radio  stations  agreed  to  broadcast  the 
speech  In  Spanish  to  Latin  America.  During 
the  day  revisions  in  the  speech  text  were 
transmitted,  as  were  proposed  changes  in 
messages  to  heads  of  government.  Prepara- 
tions continued  for  our  initiatives  In  the 
Security  CouncU  and  the  OAS. 

The  Cabinet  met  at  4  pjn.,  and  at  5  psn. 
congresslcmal  leaders  were  briefed  at  the 
White  House.  At  6  pjn.  Secretary  Rusk 
called  In  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln.  At 
6:15  pjn.  Under  Secretary  Ball  and  Director 
of  Intelligence  and  Research  Roger  Hilsman 


Yet  many  of  our  members  are  dedicated 
conservationists  who  delight  in  the  pleasures 
of  camping,  boating,  fishing,  hunting, 
hiking,  and  other  outdoor  recreational 
pursuits. 

Today  everyone  with  a  2-week  vacation 
knows  that  outdoor  life  in  Wisconsin  is  at 
the  crossroads.  The  stork  with  its  bountiful 
crop  of  babies  each  year  and  the  union  con- 
tract with  its  2-  and  3-week  paid  vacations, 
have  each  in  their  own  way  added  to  the 
problem. 

Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson  has  provided  en- 
lightened and  vigorous  leadership  in  con- 
servation. 

"Each  of  us."  Governor  Nelson  told  the 
legislature  last  year,  "can  recall  a  favorite 
picnic  spot  that  Is  now  a  housing  develop- 
ment, a  wonderful  duck  marsh  that  has  been 
drained  for  fanning,  a  scenic  highway 
stretch  that  Is  now  cluttered  with  billboards 
and  roadside  stands,  a  once-secret  trout 
stream  that  Is  no  more,  or  a  peaceful  lake 
that  has  been  encircled  and  closed  off  by 
private  landowners,  or  overrun  and  heavily 
pressured  by  powerboats." 

The  Wisconsin  labor  movement  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  In  public  service. 
Our  support  for  conservation  flows  from  this 
long  and  good  tradition. 

Our  members  have  jobs  which  depend  on 
the  sale  of  outboard  motors  and  camping 
equipment.  Our  members  build  the  resorts. 
Our  members  serve  the  tourists  in  mot«ls, 
hotels  and  restaurants.  Countless  thou- 
sands of  our  people  directly  depend  on  the 
outdoor  recreational  business  which  ac- 
counts for  millions  of  dollars  in  yearly  in- 
come for  the  State  today. 

But  our  strongest  argument  far  conserva- 
tion comes  from  our  duty  as  citizens  who 
seek  the  good  life  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. We  rebel  at  asphalt  jungles  far  from 
the  wilds  of  the  little  frontier  regions  still 
left  in  Wisconsin. 

Labor's  fight  for  public  education  is  well- 
documented.  We  still  fight  for  schools 
because  our  children  need  the  opportunity 


funds.  Such  a  park  or  scientific  reserve 
would  provide  recreational  faculties  within 
easy  driving  distance  for  5  million  people, 
plus  millions  more  in  future  years. 

Long  ago,  Wisconsin  labor  understood  that 
spending  money  for  schools  and  parks  is  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  as  citizens. 

We  challenge  the  critics  of  spending  for 
schools  and  parks. 

America,  the  beautiful,  is  In  danger.  The 
land  of  forests  with  deer,  and  lakes  with 
muskies.  parks  for  family  picnics  and  hik- 
ing trails— this  part  of  America  may  die  or 
radically  decay  during  the  next  10  years  un- 
less we  spend  money  aiad  spend  it  now: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  SUte  AFL- 
CIO  convention  go  on  record  in  support  of: 

1.  Federal-State  financing  to  expand  the 
acquisition  of  parks  and  the  development  of 
other  conservation  programs  contained  in 
the  Nelson  $50  million,  10-year  program. 

2.  Youth  Opportunities  Act,  now  pending 
in  Congress,  to  provide  youth  conservation 
camps  for  constructive  outdoor  work  for 
millions  of  unemployed  young  men. 

3.  Ice  Age  Scientific  Reserve  developed 
Jointly  by  State-Federal  funds  and  encour- 
agement of  the  500-mIle  Ice  Age  Trail 
through  Wisconsin  for  hiking  and  scenic 
enjoyment. 

4.  User  fees  for  parks  and  other  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  plus  direct  outlays 
from  State,  local,  and  Federal  funds.  We 
recognize  that  large  sums  of  money  at  all 
levels  of  government  mtist  be  spent  now  to 
save  and  develop  Wisconsin's  great  outdoor 
resources.  A  combination  of  many  tax 
sources  (excise,  licensee  fees,  park  stickers, 
and  other  taxes)  are  needed  to  finance  these 
worthwhile  programs. 

5.  Plans  now  to  save  Lake  Mlcliigan's 
shoreline  from  private  exploitation.  Again 
the  need  for  Federal-State  cooperation  is 
urgent.  Working  people  who  seek  weekend 
recreation  wUl  be  the  gainers. 

6.  Regulation  of  boats  and  billboards  to 
protect  Wisconsin's  beauty.  Like  the  mod- 
ern auto,  guns,  the  right  to  fish  and  hunt — 


tbe  boat  «uid  billboard  must  bow  to  some 
form  of  regulation,  too.  More  Jobs,  not 
lees  will  result  from  sound  conservation 
programs  which  provide  space  for  aU  who 
geek  the  outdoors. 

7  More  parks  in  congested  cities.  While 
ve  seek  more  parks  for  remote,  wilderness 
parts  of  northern  Wisconsin,  we  also  need 
trees  green  grass,  wading  F>onds,  and  open 
space  within  walking  distance  of  city  homes, 
especially  In  the  sprawling  suburbs  of  our 
niftjor  industrial  areas. 

URGENT  NEED  FOR  IMPROVED 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  recently  opined 
on  vocational  education  and  the  very 
great  role  vocational  education  can  play, 
but  is  not  now  playing.  In  providing  jobs 
for  our  young  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  yield  the 

floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education,  Job  Training  Vftal 

A  few  figures  quickly  gave  the  dimensions 
of  one  of  America's  critical  problems. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960'8  automation 
and  related  forms  of  technical  change  are  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  2.5  million  jobs.  In  the 
same  decade.  26  million  young  people  will 
reach  working  age.  twice  as  many  as  in  the 
1950'8.  To  give  them  employment,  the  Na- 
tion will  have  to  create  25,000  new  jobs  every 
week.  The  Nation  will  also  have  to  see  to  It 
that  the  young  people  are  trained  to  handle 
the  jobs. 

How  Inadequately  job  creation  and  Job 
preparation  are  now  being  accomplished  is 
suggested  by  the  January  employment  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  It 
shows  that  13  percent  of  the  teenagers  seek- 
ing employment  and  9  percent  of  those  20 
to  25  could  not  find  Jobs  in  1962.  For  non- 
whites  the  problem  is  particularly  serious. 
The  unemployment  rate  runs  in  excess  of 
60  percent  for  urban  Negro  boys. 

Approximately  one  young  Jobseeker  out  of 
every  three  enters  the  labor  market  as  a  high 
school  dropout.  He  lacks  not  only  Job  skills 
but  the  scholastic  background  to  acquire 
them.  A  Department  of  Labor  official  who 
visited  Milwaukee  recently  pointed  out  that 
apprenticeship  programs  were  closed  to  drop- 
outs and  that  the  armed  services  were  re- 
jecting virtually  all  youngsters  who  "can't 
show  a  high  school  diploma."  He  said  fur- 
ther that  only  5  percent  of  present  unskilled 
jobs  would  still  exist  by  1970. 

Retraining  is  looked  to  as  the  hopeful 
means  of  preparing  workers  displaced  by 
automation  for  new  and  more  demanding 
jobs.  For  youths  who  haven't  become  work- 
ers in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  the  hope 
lies  in  vocational  training — training  that  will 
excite  young  people  and  hold  them  until 
they  acquire  skills  to  get  and  hold  good  Jobs. 

How  effective  is  our  present  vocational 
training  program?  Not  very,  according  to 
many  studies.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
calls  for  reformation  of  vocational  schools. 
A  survey  by  the  Taconlc  Foundation  reports: 
"It  is  extremely  questionable  whether  the 
training  absorbed  by  vocational  high  school 
graduates  is  useful  to  them  in  getting  em- 
ployment and  advancing  on  the  Job." 

The  Post-Dispatch  makes  a  further  point: 
Last  year  44.5  percent  of  Federal  vocational 
education  funds  went  for  agricultural  train- 
ing although  barely  1  young  person  in  15  can 
look  forward  to  farm  labor.  At  a  time  when 
emphasis  should  be  on  orderly  transfer  of 
people  from  the  land  to  the  city,  this  alloca- 
tion of  funds  makes  little  sense. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
anticipated  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar;  committee  assign- 
ments and  selection  of  chairmen  of 
committees:  and  also  a  continuing  reso- 
lution for  the  special  committees  whose 
authority  has  expired. 


FIFTY -MILE  HIKES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion is  periodically  swept  by  various 
activities  known  as  the  latest  craze. 
Currently,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  50- 
mile  hikes  are  the  thing  to  do.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  against  50-mlle 
hikes,  for  those  young  enough  and  well 
enough  conditioned  they  are  probably 
a  worthwhile  foim  of  exercise.  And  cer- 
tainly anything  that  calls  attention  to 
the  need  for  physical  fitness  should  not 
be  deprecated. 

However  much  some  of  these  hikes 
may  be  only  publicity  gimmicks,  not  all 
of  them  are  that  alone.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  learn  that  when  certain 
young  people  of  my  State  took  up  this 
activity,  for  example,  they  added  a  dif- 
ferent twist  that  gave  an  entirely  new 
meaning  to  hiking. 

Mr.  President,  the  students  at  North- 
west Center,  a  junior  college  in  Powell, 
Wyo.,  realized  that  the  first  50-mile  hik- 
ers in  that  State  would  receive  consider- 
able publicity,  and  they  decided  this  pub- 
licity should  be  put  to  good  use.  So, 
instead  of  marching  for  the  glory  of  the 
school  or  club,  they  marched  to  publicize 
the  need  for  clothing  for  the  children  of 
Teraco,  Peru,  a  community  high  in  the 
Andes  Mountains.  These  students  were 
well  aware  of  the  lack  of  adequate  cloth- 
ing in  that  remote  village  because  a  for- 
mer student  leader,  Walter  VandeVee- 
gaete,  is  now  serving  there  in  the  Peace 
Corps. 

I  am  most  happy  to  report  that  this 
combination  of  youthful  spirits  and  hu- 
manitarian purpose  found  a  sympathetic 
and  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  hearts 
of  Wyoming's  citizens.  These  students 
set  out  yesterday  to  walk — in  1  day — 
from  Powell  to  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  return, 
a  distance  in  excess  of  50  miles.  And 
when  the  eight  survivors,  including  two 
young  women,  struggled  across  the  finish 
line  they  were  met  by  the  news  that  more 
than  1  ton  of  clothing  had  already 
been  collected  and  much  more  was  on 
the  way.  One  of  the  marchers,  inciden- 
tally, was  Walter  VandeVeegaete's  sister, 
Ramona. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much  in 
recent  years  about  the  sad  state  of  our 
youth.    They  grow  up  in  luxury,  critics 


say,  and  are  soft  and  selfish,  neither  un- 
derstanding or  caring  about  the  tradi- 
tions that  made  this  country  great.  The 
activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
tremendous  job  done  by  our  youth,  in 
less  than  normal  American  living  condi- 
tions, was  the  first  large-scale  event  to 
give  the  he  to  this  criticism  of  our  youth. 

I  would  that  our  adults  could  match 
our  youth,  not  only  in  education,  but  in 
ingenuity  in  ideas. 

The  activities  of  the  college  students 
in  Powell.  Wyo.,  have  served  as  further 
evidence  that  our  national  ideals  are  still 
strong  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  our 
youth,  and  that  they  have  displayed  typ- 
ical American  ingenuity  to  further  a 
worthwhile  cause.  Thc-y  have  demon- 
strated this  in  preserving  the  national 
ideals  which  we  associate  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  has  helped  to  build 
the  frontier,  whether  it  be  old  or  new.  It 
is  very  much  alive  today. 


DEATH  OF  OTTO  D.  SCHMIDT, 
RECIPIENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in 
1906,  while  in  the  service  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  Otto  D.  Schmidt  reacted  heroically 
to  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Bennington.  For  his  actions  in 
saving  the  lives  of  a  number  of  the  crew, 
he  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  this  Nation's  highest  military 
honor. 

From  1922  until  his  i-etirement  in  1948, 
Mr.  Schmidt  was  an  employee  of  the 
post  oCBce  in  Norfolk,  Nebr.  He  walked 
some  69.000  miles  carrying  the  mail  to 
his  neighbors  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Schmidt  served  his  country  hon- 
orably both  as  a  seaman  and  a  civilian. 
On  Sunday,  February  10,  1963,  he  passed 
away.  His  death  reduced  the  number 
of  those  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  now  living  to  290,  only 
14  of  whom  are  peacetime  recipients. 
Mr.  Schmidt  was  the  last  living  Nebras- 
kan  to  be  given  this  medal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  about  Mr.  Otto  D.  Schmidt,  of 
Blair.  Nebr.,  published  in  the  Nor- 
folk, Nebr.,  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    oixlered    to   be    published   in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Ex -Norfolk  Medal  of  Honor  Hero  Is  Dead 

Otto  D.  Schmidt,  78,  Blair,  the  only  Nor- 
folk resident  ever  to  wear  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  died  Sunday  at  Blair  after 
a  lingering  illness. 

Funeral   arrangements   are    pending 

Mr.  Schmidt,  a  retired  Norfolk  mall  car- 
rier, was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  along  with  nine  other  Navy  men 
for  heroism  in  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  in 
the  17.S.S  Ben7ii7igton  off  the  coast  of  San 
Diego  in  1906. 

After  the  explosion,  which  killed  113  of 
the  136  men  aboard,  Mr.  Schmidt  ran  to  the 
deck  and  helped  rescue  some  of  the  wounded. 
He  also  went  Into  the  blast-wrecked  boiler- 
room  and  pulled  out  Injured  men. 

For  a  few  years  before  World  War  n,  Mr. 
Schmidt  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  resident  of  Nebraska  to  wear  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 
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He  came  to  Norfolk  ia  1917  and  started 
working  for  the  poet  office  In  1922.  He  re- 
tired August  31.  1948,  after  having  walked 
about  69.000  miles. 

After  his  retirement  at  Norfolk  Mr. 
Schmidt  went  to  Blair  to  live. 

He  Is  surrlved  by  one  son.  Dale,  of  Santa 
Monica.  He  was  preceded  In  death  by  his 
wife. 


COMMENT  ON  PRAYER  OFTERED 
TODAY  BY  RABBI  THEODORE 
LEWIS.  OP  TOURO  SYNAGOGUE, 
NEWPORT,  RI. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  our  opening  prayer  this 
morning  was  offered  by  Rabbi  Theodore 
Lewis,  of  Touro  Synagogue,  in  my  home 
city  of  Newport.  R.L  Touro  Synagogue 
is  the  oldest  synagogue  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  this  year  marking  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  It 
stands  today  as  a  ssrmbol  of  an  often- 
forgotten  right  in  American  society — the 
right  to  be  different. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  note  this 
American  right  and  this  anniversary  to- 
day because  this  week  has  also  been  des- 
ignated as  Brotherhood  Week,  a  time 
when  we  pause  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  understanding  to  all 
Americans  whatever  their  differences  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  Rabbi  Lewis  comes 
to  us  today  as  the  living  embodiment  of 
all  these  traditions,  handed  down  now 
through  two  centuries  of  Touro  Syna- 
gogue's proud  history  of  service  to  her 
congregation,  to  our  city,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  am  happy  indeed  to  welcome  him  to 
the  Senate  today. 


RATIFICATION  OP  ANTI-POLL-TAX 
AMENDMENT  BY  MONTANA  AND 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7  I  announced  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  six  States  had  approved  the 
anti-poll-tax  amendment  which  the 
87th  Congress  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion last  year. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  the  legislatures  of  two 
more  States  have  ratified  the  amend- 
ment, making  eight  States  In  all  which 
have  acted  favorably.  Tliey  are  the 
State  of  Montana,  which  approved  its 
ratifying  resolution  by  a  vote  of  51  to  4, 
the  Montana  Assembly  having  approved 
its  resolution  6  days  earlier,  on  January 
22.  by  a  vote  of  56  to  37;  and  the  State 
of  California,  whose  legislature,  I  have 
been  informed,  has  approved  the  amend- 
ment, the  California  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
34  to  0  and  the  California  House  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  3,  final  ratification  becoming 
effective  on  February  7,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  especially  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansiiild]. 
who  directed  much  time  and  effort  in  the 
last  few  weeks  to  working  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Montana  Legislature  in  obtain- 
ing favorable  action  on  the  amendment. 
His  assistance  last  year  in  obtaining  Sen- 
ate action  here  was  Indispensable. 

I  also  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  extend 
my   appreciation  to  my  distinguished 


friend,  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  MxTCALFj,  who  cosponsored, 
vigorously  supported,  and  has  worked 
equally  hard  for  ratification  of  the 
amendment  by  the  legislature  of  his 
State. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express 
my  equally  warm  appreciation  to  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL  and  Mr.  Engle],  who 
also  have  worked  valiantly  from  the  very 
beginning  in  truly  bipartisan  spirit  to 
obtain  the  gratifying  results  which  have 
occurred  in  their  great  State. 


Fehmary  jg 


SUBSIDIZATION  OP  BOHEMIA 
LIBRE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1963.  the  Washington  Daily 
News  published  an  article  entitled  "Has 
CIA  Killed  Anti -Castro  Mag?" 

The  article  describes  the  publication 
Bohemia  Libre  and  the  extent  of  its  sub- 
sidization by  the  U.S.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  article  reports  that 
the  subsidy  apparently  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

At  one  point  the  article  states: 

According  to  this  magazine's  staffer,  Bo- 
hemia Libre  furnished  a  U.S.  Senator  with 
photoe  of  the  Russian  buildup  In  Cuba  and 
that  didn't  help  the  administration  either. 
The  Senator  he  named  is  currently  a  Demo- 
crat. 

I  do  not  know  why  my  name  was  not 
used  directly  by  the  newspaper,  when  it 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  who 
obviously  was  involved. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  I  wish  to 
say  that  these  photographs  were  not  fur- 
nished to  me;  they  were  offered  to  me.  I 
responded  by  suggesting  that  the  pic- 
tures be  taken  to  the  appropriate  intelli- 
gence agencies  of  the  UJS.  Government. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  that  was  the  only  appro- 
priate response  that  I  could  make,  or 
should  have  made,  to  the  offerer  of  the 
photographs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  the  text  of  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle, the  telegram  I  received  on  January 
24  from  the  publisher  of  Bohemia  Libre, 
and  my  reply  to  him  dated  January  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb    8 
1963] 

Death  or  a  Bohemian — Has  CIA  Killed 
Anti-Castbo  Mag? 

Bohemia  Libre,  sensational  antl-Castro 
weekly  magazine,  has  quit  publishing  and 
some  say  the  CIA  blew  the  whistle  on  It. 
At  any  rate,  publication  has  been  suspended. 
For  how  long,  nobody  knows;  It  may  be  for- 
ever. 

Reports  from  Miami's  Cuban  colony  are 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had 
been  subsidizing  it,  and  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  got  tired.  CIA  Itself  doesn't  care  to 
discuss  rumors. 

Bohemia,  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
successful  Spanish  language  periodicals  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  when  it  was  pub- 
lished In  Its  ptdatial  plant  in  Havana,  Idolized 
Castro  both  before  and  after  he  took  over 
Cuba. 

FEBVID    StJPPOBT 

Dtiring  Bohemia's  Havana  dayu.  Its  odd- 
ball publisher,  Don  Miguel  Angel  Quevedo. 


from  his  exotic  modern  office  paneled  in  * 
woods,  complete  with  lavish  washroonT^Jf! 
lavender  bidet,  directed  uncritical  and  f 
vld  support  for  whatever  Fidel  said  or  dirt    " 
Bohemia     gave     U.S.     newsmen     coverts 
Cuba— such   as   the   famous   Latin   Am«T^ 
Reporter  Jules  duBols  of  the  Chicago  ^h 
une— the    hero    treatment    as    long   as  S, 
sympathized  with  Castro's  revolution    Wh-^ 
they  became  disillusioned.  Bohemia  "exix^ 
the  same  U.S.  reporters  as  spies,  agents^Tn^ 
colonels  In  the  CIA.  •    k  nxs,  and 

Finally  Castro's  Red-glared  eyes  covetouBU- 
focused    on    Bohemia's    expensive    prlntin 
plant    and    Publisher    Quevedo    packed   hi! 
bags  and  barely  made  the  plane. 

So  he  Joined  the  exiles. 

Bohemia  thus  became  Bohemia  Ubre  In 
exUe  and  In  sheer  vitriol  outdid  all  othl^ 
Castro   critics    (no   mean  feat,  these  days) 

nONT 

It  is  an  Irony,  say  Cuban  exiles,  that  Bo 
hemla  now  Is  portrayed  in  the  very  role  it 
accused  U.S.  newsmen  of  playing:  agent  of 

There's  no  doubt  that  Bohemia  Llbre's 
spectacular  format  and  content— It's  a  sort 
of  hot-licks.  Police  Gazette  version  of  Life 
magazine — made  effective  propaganda  In  sbt- 
eral  Caribbean  areas,  as  well  as  among  Cuban 
exiles  In  the  United  States,  at  least  until  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  In  April,  1961. 

There  Is  also  no  doubt  that  since  then  it 
has  been  not  so  sharp  a  tool.  But,  there  Is 
also  no  doubt  that  the  Red  propagandists  In 
Havana  would  crow  over  its  final  demise. 

Here  are  several  versions  of  why  Bohemia 
hasnt  been  going  to  press  recently: 

1.  A  cartoon  of  the  Kennedy  family  sched- 
uled for  page  1  on  January  1.  was  so  Insult- 
ing that  the  CIA  lowered  the  boom. 

2.  That  knowledge  of  CIA  support  had 
leaked  so  that  it  had  ruined  the  magazines 
effectiveness. 

3.  That  the  magazine  has  simply  lost  lu 
effectiveness  anyway,  since  the  groups  It  sup- 
ported lost  the  Bay  of  Pigs  battle. 

4.  That  If  the  actual  size  of  the  CIA's  sub- 
sidy of  Bohemia  Libre  got  Into  the  hands  of 
Congress,  it  would  embarrass  the  Kennedy 
administration — and  the  CIA — Just  about  as 
thoroughly  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  itself. 

5.  White  House  adviser  Arthur  Schlesinger 
found  Bohemia  Libre  "too  conservative,"  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  magazine's  editorial 
workers,  who  also  said  there  were  financial 
problems. 

According  to  this  magazine's  staffer,  Bohe- 
mia Libre  furnished  a  UJ3.  Senator  with 
photos  of  the  Russian  buildup  in  Cuba  and 
that  didn't  help  with  the  administration, 
either.  The  Senator  he  named  Is  currently 
a  Democrat. 

A    MILUOir 

As  to  the  size  of  the  alleged  subsidy;  de- 
pending on  who's  talking,  CIA  spent  more 
than  a  million  dollars  on  Bohemia  Libre,  or 
spent  $2,500  a  week  on  it  for  a  couple  of  years, 
or  paid  Just  the  office  rent — «2,400  a  month. 

Bohemia  Libre  may  not  be  as  dead  as  its 
recent  failures  to  publish  Indicate.  Bohe- 
mia's boss  and  staff  are  well  known  as  lively 
and  resourceful  people  among  such  Interests 
as  sugar,  rum  and  varloTis  export  firms,  and 
recently  Publisher  Quevedo  was  in  Puerto 
Rico  reportedly  trying  to  Interest  the  "state- 
hood-for-Puerto-Rlco"  group.  Mr.  Quevedo 
also  has  his  eye  on  certain  Interests  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  In  Venezuela  as 
possible  angels. 

So  far.  reports  have  It,  no  angels  are  flying. 

Januaet  30,  1963. 
Mr.  Miguel  Anor.  Quevedo, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 
New  York.  N.T. 

DxAx  Mb.  Amgei,  Quevkoo:  I  have  your 
telegram  of  January  24  offering  me  a  collec- 
tion of  photographi  on  Ouba'i  mllitarf 
strength. 
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»uhoueh  I  appreciate  your  support  of  my     Democratic  administration  should  take     United   Kingdom,  and  Israel,   and  through 
iTrse  of  action  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  the     them  away  from  it.  ^"^^  editorial  comment  in  the  United  8tat«», 


course 
spirit 


sp»..  in   which  your   telegram   was  sent    I  La^^j.  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  j  g^all 

uggest  that  it  *°"^**,^,  "?°:*^^'  ^encie^     support  that  thesis  by  a  rather  detailed 
.?..  .woirraohs  available  to  the  agencies  ,      ^J^^      ^^^      policies 

believe  are  in  the  interest 
of  maintaining  peace  in  the  world.  The 
CIA  seeks  to  justify  them  on  the 
Rround  that  if  one  is  going  to  beat  Rus- 
sia, Russian  methods  must  be  used.  Mr. 
President,  we  hear  this  argument — "The 
end  justifies  the  means" — used  by  too 
many  Government  agencies,  State  and 


K  «  nhotoKraphs  avaUable  to  the  agencies     ^"h*~xw  «.»i,  w.«.x. 

The'Sefnment  who  are  responsible  for     presentation     of 

con«-tlng  intelligence  concerning  Cuba,  which  I  do  not  bell 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wayne  Morsf, 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y..  January  24,  196r. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Capitol  Building- 
Washington,  D.C: 
Bohemia  Libre  magazine  congratulates  and     national.      In    my    judgment,    such    an      „ 
pports   you    on    Cuban    military    buildup     argument  endangers  very  precious  prin-      can-Israel   relationships 


it  was  suggested  that  the  real  cause  of  my 
resignation  was  my  alleged  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration's  attitude  toward 
Israel.  Such  rumors  are  complete  and  un- 
founded nonsense.  In  a  matter  so  vital,  I 
would  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  either 
the  administration  or  the  Jewish  community. 
In  spite  of  problenas  that  have  arisen  and 
may  again  arise.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  as- 
sociated officially  with  the  administration.  I 
am  convinced  that  President  Kennedy  Is 
performing  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  In  keeping  with  a  i>o6ltive,  pro- 
gressive,  and  constructive  policy  in  Amerl- 


offering  you  a  sensational  collection  of  pho 
toerapbs    received    yesterday    from     under- 
ground  sources    on    Fidel    Castros    military 

strength. 

Miguel  Angel  Quevedo. 


Mr. 


MORSE.     Mr.  President,  to  my 


ciples  of  freedom.  I  cannot  reconcile 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  CIA  with 
the  maintenance  of  precious  rights  of 
freedom  to  the  American  people.  Such 
secrecy  should  be  stopped. 

The  little  experience  I  have  recently 


United  States,  one  cannot  be  sure  but 
what  it  is  being  offered  with  the  approval 
of  CIA. 


mind,  this  episode  emphas^es  tl^e  whole  .^    connection   with   the    pictures 

question  of  the  extent  of  the  subsidiza-     ^.^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
tion  of  Cuban  exiled  groups  and  pubU-  Apparently  when  a  magazine  or 

cation  outlets.  It  raises  in  my  mind  a  ^  newspaper  such  as  Bohemia  Libre  of- 
question  of  how  much  It  is  costing  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^  g^^^^^.  i,,fo,jnation  which 
American  taxpayers  to  keep  publications  ^..^^   ^^^    ^^  j.       ^j   ^^^^ 

and  political  organizations  of  this  kind 
operating  among  the  Cuban  refugees. 

A  still  more  serious  question  is.  For 
what  purposes  does  the  CIA  subsidize 
them?  These  Cuban  refugees  are  well 
known  in  Congress  as  a  source  of  allega- 
tions about  both  the  ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  and,  now.  the  state  of  Soviet 
military  forces  in  Cuba.  Bohemia  Libre 
modestly  calls  its  own  pictures  "sensa- 
tional." With  the  current  spate  of  con- 
gressional reports,  as  opf>osed  to  admin- 
istration reports,  the  Russian  buildup, 
which  cite  alleged  missile  installations 
and  alleged  numbers  of  Russian  troops 
in  Cuba,  one  must  assume  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  offered 
not  only  pictures  but  countless  allega- 
tions, as  well,  by  the  Cuban  refugees, 
their  pohtical  organs,  and  their  pub- 
licity organs. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
practice  of  the  CIA  of  giving  financial 
subsidies  to  these  organizations  and  pub- 
lications. It  raises  the  suspicion  that 
they  can  be  used  by  the  Agency  to  whip 
up  and  inflame  American  opinion  and, 
in  effect,  to  influence  the  making  of  pol- 
icy on  Cuba  in  a  way  that  the  CIA  is  not 
permitted  to  do  directly.  It  raises  the 
suspicion  that  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  used  to  promote  a  particular  policy 
favored  by  the  Agency,  one  which  may 
not  be  in  keeping  with  or  may  even  be 
contrary  to  that  of  the  administration. 

The  CIA's  relationship  with  the  exiled 
groups  points  again,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
need  for  congressional  supervision  of  the 
Agency. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  today  I  serve 
notice  that  I  plan  to  answer  to  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles  magazine  article  of  recent  date 
in  which  he  seeks  to  support  the  thesis 
that  the  CIA  should  not  be  subject  to 
a  watchdog  congressional  committee. 
Again  I  state — as  I  have  stated  for  years 
in  the  Senate— that  the  CIA  should 
be  brought  under  congressional  control, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  democratic 
America  no  agency  should  be  given 
police-state  powers.  In  effect,  the  CIA 
exercises  police-state  powers.  They 
should  be  taken  away  from  it,  and  the 
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AMERICAN-ISRAEL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  on  American-Israel 
relations,  delivered  in  New  York  City  on 
February  10  by  one  of  the  great  living 
Americans.  Ambassador  Philip  M.  Klutz- 
nick.  For  the  past  2  years  Mr.  Klutznick 
has  very  effectively  served  our  Govern- 
ment as  U.S.  representative  on  the  Eco- 
nomic aiid  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  Recently  he  resigned.  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  resigiied  for  two  com- 
pelling reasons:  One.  health;  the  other, 
to  take  care  of  his  personal  business 
affairs. 

In  making  this  request,  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  tlie  wonderful  spxeech  on  Ameri- 
can-Israel relations  which  he  made  in 
New  York  City  on  February  10,  he  has 
left  with  us  an  account  of  his  views  on 
that  subject  which  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  read.  His  speech 
is  an  excellent  one:  and  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecli 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.-^  follows: 

AMQiiCAN-IsRAEL  Relations 
(Bv  Philip  M.  Klutznick  to  B'nal  Zion.  New- 
York  City.  February  10,  1963 ) 

At  your  annual  dinner  a  few  years  ago.  you 
honored  a  Senator  who  later  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  discussed 
American-Israel  relationshiijs  in  positive  and 
candid  terms.  He  amplified  these  views  dur- 
ing the  campaign  for  the  presidency  in  a 
brilliant  and  constructive  address  in  August 
1960.  In  it  he  set  some  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging goals  for  himself.  In  my  2  years  of 
intimate  concern  with  events  inside  the  ad- 
ministration affecting  American -Israel  rela- 
tionships. I  found  no  gap  between  President 
Kennedy's  views  as  he  stated  them  earlier 
and  his  earnest  and  dedicated  performance 
as  our  Nation's   Chief   Executive. 

As  a  consequence,  I  am  saddened  by  ru- 
mors attending  my  recent  resignation.  In 
the    English    Jewish    press    in    Canada,    the 


I  appreciate  fully  your  desire  to  do  me 
honor.  The  devotion  of  B'nal  Zion  to  the 
Jewish  National  F\md  I  have  shared  since 
boyhood.  My  mind  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  in  countless  Jewish  hcxnes  the  only 
positive  symbol  of  hope  for  the  realization  of 
the  dream  of  centuries  was  the  little  blue 
box — the  pushka  of  the  JNP.  It  Is  for  this 
and  reasons  of  long  friendship  that  I  am 
honored  to  be  here  tonight.  I  knew  when 
your  committee  called  on  me  that  I  would 
be  leaving  the  Government  service  at  the 
end  of  1962.  I  felt  that  I  would  want  to 
make  public  expression  on  American -Israel 
relationships.  This  was  the  platform  from 
which  our  President  chose,  while  he  was  a 
Senator,  to  ciarlfy  his  views  on  the  subject. 
It  certainly  Is  an  appropriate  place  lor  an 
American,  who  is  a  Jew,  to  do  likewise.  This 
is  especially  true  after  2  years  in  which 
diplomatic  propriety  demanded  a  high  meas- 
ure of  public  fiUence. 

Let  there  be  no  Illusions  about  my  official 
role  My  duties  as  a  U.S.  Ambassador  In  the 
United  Nations  concerned  economic,  social, 
and  financial  matters.  The  politically  sur- 
charged item  of  American-Israel  relations 
was  never  assigned  to  me  either  at  the  Per- 
manent Mission  or  during  General  Assembly 
sessions.  Whatever  I  did  in  that  regard  was 
informal  either  at  the  request  of  my  supe- 
riors or  at  my  own  suggestion.  But,  I  was 
always  guided  by  the  proprieties  of  relation- 
ship within  a  government. 

It  has  been  an  edifying  experience  for  me 
to  watch  the  American -Jewish  community 
for  the  first  time  in  years  from  a  relatively 
detached  vantage  point.  No  less  interesting 
has  been  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  per- 
formance of  Israel  and  its  diplomatic  corps 
at  close  quarters  and  in  its  natural  habitat 
where  we  met  as  fellow  diplomats  each  with 
unalloyed  commitment  to  serve  different 
though  friendly  countries. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  State  of  Israel 
and  Its  personnel  have  matured  and  grown 
rapidly  both  in  their  understanding  and  In 
their  performance  in  the  international  arena. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American -Jewish 
community  seems  to  be  floundering.  We 
are  still  trying  to  understand  our  own  role 
within  this  our  own  country  and  in  our  rela- 
tionship to  Israel  and  other  Jewish  commu- 
nities of  the  world.  This  is  not  a  criticism. 
It  is  a  sincere  observation  made  In  good  faith 
out  of  the  hope  that  we  can  do  something 
about  It. 

There  Is  an  enormous  reaction  in  our  Jew- 
ish community  when  incidents  involved  in 
American-Israel  relationships  arise.  There- 
fore, trying  to  anticipate  and  to  understand 
this  relationship  may  be  the  very  key  to  an 
accelerated  maturity  as  well  as  a  more  effec- 
tive role  for  the  American-Jewish  commu- 
nity. For  all  problems  are  by  no  means 
solved. 

By  now,  we  know  thiit  regional  tensions 
like  those  in  the  Middle  East  are  more  dif- 
ficult. If  not  Impossible,  of  solution,  so  long 
as  the  struggle  between  the  West  and  the 
East  Is  unresolved  or  unstablllzed.  There 
is  just  too  much  room  for  competition  for 
temporary    favors    sought    and    granted    by 
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competing  sides  to  permit  solid  and  lasting 
solutions. 

We  are  living  in  an  unusual  epoch.  Big 
powers  possess  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
structive military  strength  In  history.  But 
It  remains  virtually  immobilized  while  big 
powers  compete  for  the  friendship  of  small, 
weak,  and  poor  nations.  The  meek  have 
truly  inherited  the  earth.  Any  sane  and 
reasonable  attitude  toward  Anierlcan -Israel 
relationships  must  reflect  intelligently  on 
this  reality.  Whether  we  approve  of  certain 
relationships  or  not,  it  must  be  expected  that 
our  Nation,  in  its  own  national  interest,  will 
maintain  friendly  and  helpful  contacts  with 
many  nations,  including  not  only  Israel  but 
Arab,  African,  Latin  American  and  Asian 
states  which  appear  to  merit  such  considera- 
tion.    The  peace  of  the  world  requires  It. 

Another  aspect  is  self-evident  but  bears 
repetition.  On  many  Issues,  Israel  alines 
herself  with  the  West  (she  has  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  records  of  voting  on  the 
same  side  as  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  among  nontreaty  states).  Yet 
Israel  Is  sovereign  and  as  such  acts  as  she 
should  in  what  she  considers  her  own  best 
interest.  It  Is  no  less  true  of  our  own  Na- 
tion. Israel  is  not  a  satellite  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  West;  nor  is  the  United 
States  a  satellite  of  Israel.  Both  Nations  are 
blessed  with  able.  Intelligent  and  energetic 
leadership.  Where  energy,  intelligence  and 
movement  are  present,  possibilities  for  oc- 
casional differences  arise  even  while  the 
fundamental  relationship  is  sound  and 
friendly. 

Then  again,  the  United  States  maintains 
relationships  with  many  friendly  nations, 
some  of  which  are  unfriendly  to  one  another. 
The  Israel -Arab  situation  Is  not  unique.  The 
United  States  Is  friendly  to  both  Pakistan 
and  India.  Has  this  solved  the  Kashmir  bit- 
terness? The  United  States  did  its  best  to 
help  set  at  rest  the  West  Iria  conflict  between 
the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia.  During  the 
process,  Indonesia  moved  closer  to  the  Soviet 
and  the  Dutch  publicly  berated  us  at  home. 
Or  one  might  ponder  on  the  discomfort  of 
trying  to  be  a  constructive  friend  to  Portu- 
gal and  to  South  Africa  while  trying  to 
maintain  the  United  States'  historic  belief 
in  the  self-determination  of  peoples.  This 
has  not  made  life  with  either  Portugal  or 
South  Africa  or,  for  that  matter,  with  some 
of  the  new  African  nations,  a  bed  of  roses. 
Need  one  make  the  point  more  effectively 
than  to  note  the  occasions  when  the  United 
States  found   Itself  at  odds  with  its  oldest 
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1.  This  administration  believes  deeply  in 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  a  state  to  defend 
itself  from  actual  or  threatened  aggression. 
The  recent  most  classic  example  Is  Cuba.  At 
times  In  the  past,  and  possibly  in  the  future, 
there  have  been  different  approaches  to  this 
question  by  the  United  States  and  by  Israel. 
Our  Government  has  held  that  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  should  exhaust  the  op- 
portunities which  that  organization  affords 
for  peaceful  settlement  before  actually 
shooting  at  the  other  side  or  shooting  back 
In  retaliation.  Even  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  the 
United  States  took  steps  short  of  gunfire 
when  Its  whole  existence  was  threatened  un- 
til the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
examined  the  problem. 

Israel  has  openly  expre.ssed  doubt  that  it 
can  rely  on  the  Security  Council  to  protect 
it  against  Arab  States.  She  has  felt,  not 
without  some  cau.se.  that  the  Soviet  veto 
is  always  available  so  long  as  the  Soviet-Arab 
flirtation  continues.  Our  country  has  felt 
that  anticipating  a  veto  does  not  justify  re- 
fusing to  present  a  case  before  reUllation. 

It  Is  my  estimate  that  currently  there  is 
a  better  understanding  on  this  question  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel.  Hope- 
fully, this,  with  all  of  its  implied  risks. 
might  avoid  the  kind  of  misunderstanding  in 
the  Jewish  community  that  arose  In  the 
spring  of  1962  when  the  Security  Council 
censured  Israel.  But  if  Israel  honestly  fears 
Its  chances  in  the  Security  Council  and 
therefore    avoids    Initiating    Security    Coun- 


am  convinced  that,  In  keeping  with  hi« 
lie   pledges,  the  President  and   thls^mi 
Istratlon    will    try    for    achievable   soIuSt" 
but  with  sincere  and  Intelligent  regard  f 
Israel's  security  as  well  as  the  welfare^  !? 
refugees.  °'  ''»• 

3.  In    another    area    of    potential    statir 
assistance  to  states  not  friendly  to  Israel 
I   feel  more  at   home  as  a  result  of  tnv  r 
cent    work.      One    of    the    oldest   foreiim  Im 
debates  is  whether  a  donor  state  should  di 
pense  aid   to  states   unless   they  are  aliili 
with  it  formally  and  informally.    This  auJ/ 
tlon  loses  some  of  its  steam  if  foreign  aid  u 
approached  from  a  moral  point  of  view    Th 
United  States  is  the  richest  and  most  no*,^* 
ful   Nation   in   the  world.     Like  a  rich  ann 
powerful    Individual.    It   has   some  respoMi 
blllty  to  those  less  fortunate      How  tmd  tn 
what  extent  it  discharges  this  Is  within  lu 
own  control.     But.  If  It  acts  for  selfish  res 
sons   alone,   the   decisions   may   be   self  de* 
featlng.     Just  like  philanthropy  distributed 
for   self-aggrandisement    loses    its   flavor  ^ 
foreign    aid    used    to   buy   friendships  rarelr 
succeeds.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  candidly 
recognize  that  If  foreign  aid  strengthens  a 
country,  such  added  strength  can  be  used  for 
better  or  for  worse.  A  nation  sincerely  try- 
ing  to  develop  economically  has  little  time 
and  less  resource  for  military  adventure 
Self-defense  Is  all  It  can  afford  at  best 
Some  states  have  not  yet  learned  this  truth 

I  believe  that  the  hope  for  peace  In  the 
world  depends  on   the  elevation  of  the  eco- 
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cil's  processes  when   attacked,   there   Is  the      nomlc  and  social  standards  of  many  peoples 


danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  imhappy  events 
of  last  year.  If  this  should  happen,  the 
Important  thing  will  be  to  determine 
whether  It  actually  affects  the  long-term 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries 
or  is  it  only  an  unfortunate,  but  nevertheless 
passing  phase. 

2.  Let  us  take  a  calm  but  brief  look  at 
the  Arab  refugee  problem.  The  United  States 
and  Israel  would  both  like  to  see  this  prob- 
lem solved.  Both  countries  are  generally 
moved  by  humanitarianism.  But  sovereign 
states  cannot  afford  generosity  If  other  vital 
Interests  are  seriously  and  adversely  affected. 
Israel  properly  fears  for  Its  security  In  the 
event  of  large  scale  repatriation.  The  sine 
qua  non  of  sovereignty  is  the  security  of  a 
nation's  people.  I  am  completely  sanguine 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  would 
never  deliberately  and  consciously  encourage 
a  plan  which  would  endanger  the  security 
of  Israel,  no  matter  how  urgent  It  regards 


This  is  a  fundamental  objective  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  It  has  symbolized  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  this  post-war 
era.  It  can  be  honestly  argued  whether  aid 
extended  to  certain  Arab  States  will  blunt 
the  edge  of  their  antagonisms  toward  Israel 
or  feed  the  flame  of  their  hostility.  But 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  presence  of 
a  constructive  U.S.  influence  should  tend 
to  lessen  potential  troubles. 

This  Is  a  disturbing  problem.  When  a 
state  that  proclaims  belligerence  and 
threatens  hostilities  against  a  neighbor  Is 
provided  food  and  credits.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  It  is  strengthened  to  commit 
war  even  though  the  aid  Itself  Is  directed 
to  other  channels.  A  historic  analysis  of 
such  situations  will  demonstrate  that  there 
are  risks  In  either  aiding  or  withholding 
aid  In  a  dangerous  world.  On  the  balance, 
the  odds  should  favor  establishing  a  con- 
structive  U.S.   Influence   if   possible  and  In 


ally.  Prance.  Including  the  startling  events     the  desirability  of  an  Arab  refugee  solution,     elevating  the  economic  and  social  level  of 


of  recent  days,  and  with  Its  close  and  old 
ally,  the  United  Kingdom.  In  an  over- 
wrought, exceedingly  tense  and  fluid  world, 
we  must  expect  momentary  incongruities. 
These  are  usually  passing  phases  with  little 
Impact  on  long-term  interests  and  more  pro- 
found mutualities. 

The  closest  of  friends  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  go  through  periods  of  disagree- 
ment, and  foes  flnd  moments  of  agree- 
ment. Consequently  there  Is  always  the 
poesibllity  that  differences  can  arise  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  When  In  the  Judgment  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  states  that  are  friendly,  national 
Interests  conflict,  it  Is  not  tragic  so  long  as 
basic  and  fundamental  relationships  remain 
soimd. 

It  is  dangerous  to  elect  the  role  of  a 
prophet  but  our  people  have  a  tradition  that 
encourages  the  Jew  to  try  prophecy.  There 
are  several  areas  that  in  the  future  could 
iM-ing  about  momentary  or  ephermeral  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Israel  even  with  as  friendly  and  un- 
derstanding an  administration  as  that 
headed  by  President  Kennedy.  I  would  hope 
that  this  will  not  happen  but  in  today's 
world,  anything  can  happen.  Let  us  exam- 
ine a  few  possibilitlee  for  a  moment. 


Yet,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  make  substantial  appropria- 
tions for  UNWRA  much  longer  without  evi- 
dence that  a  solution  Is  being  actively  sought 
or  is  on  the  horizon.  It  seems  patent  that 
both  countries  agree  completely  on  three 
things: 

(a)  It  is  politically  desirable  that  the  prob- 
lem be  solved: 

(b)  a  solution  must  not  adversely  affect 
the  security  of  Israel;  and 

(c)  that  simple  humanitarianism  de- 
mands that  the  problem  be  solved. 

But  there  can  be  differences  dictated  by 
differing  exposures  and  accountabilities  of 
the  governments  involved.  These  differences. 
If  they  arise,  can  only  yield  to  patient  and 
painstaking  negotiation  between  the  govern- 
ihents  involved.  The  substitute  of  polemics 
will  only  complicate,  not  clarify. 

Recent  events  tend  to  negate  the  prospect 
of  a  serious  split  on  this  Issue.  On  a  par- 
ticular amendment  In  the  General  Assembly, 
the  United  States  and  Israel  stood  alone  In 
voting  against  it.  The  reasons  differed,  but 
the  fact  created  much  comment  In  the  halls 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  debate  in  the 
17th  General  Assembly  and  the  voting  pat- 
tern suggest  that  maybe  basic  and  overt 
differences  can  be  avoided.     Nevertheless,  I 


the  people  themselves.  It  is  foolhardy  to 
do  so  recklessly  without  careful  and  rational 
examination  accompanied  by  constant  re- 
view. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  is  In  the 
position  of  making  choices  and  decision* 
that  could  affect  the  cause  of  peace  and 
the  Interests  of  the  free  world,  questions 
will  continue  to  arise  as  to  whether  our 
policy  at  a  given  moment  promotes  the  eas- 
ing or  heightening  of  tensions  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  must  be  careful  to  relate  what 
happens  to  policy  objectives,  to  the  degree 
of  caution  that  Is  exercised  and  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  review  of  potentialities. 
Perhaps,  under  such  clrctimstances,  any 
open  split  Involving  friends  of  Israel  will 
be  averted. 

But  actually,  It  Is  not  these  dramatic  and 
Isolated  issues  that  provide  the  basic  tests  of 
American -Israel  relations  any  more  than  they 
do  of  U.S.  relations  with  many  friends.  The 
real  tests  rest  on  far  more  fundamental  mat- 
ters than  votes  In  the  United  Nations  or 
whether  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  aid 
should  or  should  not  have  been  given  to  s 
country  not  friendly  to  Israel  or  whether 
solutions  for  the  Arab  refugee  problem 
should  be  sought  in  one  way  or  another 
openly  or  clandestinely.  The  real  question 
Is  will  a  great   power  help  a  relatively  new 


•nd  struggling  small  state  to  maintain  Its 
r^leoendence  and  Its  sovereignty  if  Its  se- 
c^lty  is  endangered  and  will  it  help  that 
gUte  overcome  an  adverse  economic  balance 
so  it  can  escape  national  poverty. 

in  these  matters  of  real  life  or  death  I 
sneak  with  complete  conviction.  The  Inde- 
rindence  and  seciu-ity  of  Israel  are  an  ele- 
ment of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy.     This  is  no 


not 


new  policy.  But  in  recent  months  it 
nassed  the  acid  test.  The  United  States  has 
never  provided  major  arms  assistance  to  the 
SUte  of  Israel.  Other  countries  have  done 
There  has  been  occasional  provision  of 
small  facilities  but,  essentially,  it  has  been 
the  position  of  the  United  States  that  whUe 
It  supports  the  indej>endence  and  security  of 
Israel  should  it  be  in  danger,  others  must 
provide  the  hardware  with  which  to  do  it. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
openly  and  frankly  conceded  that  there  was 
a  prospect  of  a  perilous  change  in  the  deU- 
cate  balance  of  military  power  in  the  Middle 
East,  be  ordered  that  Israel  receive  the  Hawk, 
the  prize  Western  defense  missile. 

I  was  among  those  privileged  to  be  in 
Washington  to  listen  to  President  Kennedy 
explain  what  he  proposed.  As  usual,  it  was 
an  extraordinarily  busy  day  for  him.  He 
excused  himself  from  a  major  international 
meeting  long  enough  to  see  a  small  group  of 
Jewish  leaders.  It  is  regrettable  that  his 
statement  was  extemporaneous  and  no  re- 
cording was  made.  Briefly,  in  excellent  prose 
and  with  perfect  logic,  he  traced  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  policy  and  commitments  in  the 
Middle  East.  He  then  announced  his  de- 
termination to  provide  the  Hawk  to  redress 
what  might  appear  to  be  a  developing  and 
dangerous  lack  of  military  balance. 

Other  than  President  Truman's  prompt 
recognition  of  Israel  on  Its  birth,  this  is  the 
highlight  in  the  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  In  something  more 
than  words  It  expressed  the  United  States 
vital  concern  with  Israel's  security.  This  is 
a  severe  and  meaningful  test  of  genuine 
friendship. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  phase.  The 
United  States  has  demonstrated  a  firm  and 
unaltering  commitment  to  help  Israel  over- 
come its  natural  handicaps  and  to  attain  a 
self-sustaining  economic  growth.  It  can  be 
said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Israel's  peo- 
ple that  the  confidence  which  the  United 
States  has  placed  in  them  has  been  fully 
Justified.  The  economic  achievements  of 
Israel,  with  virtually  no  nattiral  resoiurces, 
stand  out  among  all  developing  states.  It 
has  a  great  asset — the  love  of  the  people  for 
the  land — an  indefinable,  nevertheless,  pre- 
cious resource.  It  has  another — a  people  that 
had  seen  the  entrance  to  the  gate  of  eternity 
and  has  returned  from  death,  as  It  were,  to 
reclaim  an  eternal  land.  But  even  with  this, 
it  has  taken  energy.  Intelligence  and  devo- 
tion beyond  any  recorded  in  the  postwar 
era  to  achieve  the  measure  of  economic 
statuts  which  is  Israel's  today.  If  It  had 
not  secured  the  loans,  grants,  and  other  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
friendly  states,  Israel  could  not  have  reached 
this  point  in  so  short  a  time.  It  now  faces 
the  new  challenge  of  the  European  Common 
Market. 

Recent  shocking  events,  not  unexpected 
by  some  of  us,  seem  to  momentarily  close 
the  door  of  the  Common  Market  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  may  have  opened  the 
door  to  a  bitter  struggle  between  large  eco- 
nomic units.  In  a  crushing  competition 
small  nations,  like  Israel,  dependant  on  a 
growing  trade,  could  receive  damaging  blows 
to  their  economic  strength.  We  who  believe 
in  Israel's  economic  futvue  should  be  aware 
of  the  implications  of  this  era  of  economic 
revolution.  I  am  proud  of  our  country's  out- 
going and  forward  looking  attitude  which 
solidly  embraces  concern  with  the  trade 
problems  of  developing  countries  like  Israel. 
In  this  critical  and  difficult  period  when  the 


lifeline  of  such  small  states  may  be  exposed 
to  traumatic  blows  the  protection  and  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  may  be  the  one 
great  hope  against  economic  disaster.  Ap- 
plying the  hard  core  test  of  economic  aid,  it 
can  be  said  that  under  this  administration, 
American-Israel  relationships  are  on  a  very 
solid  footing. 

Tet.  the  problems  of  Israel,  no  more  than 
those  of  the  United  States,  are  not  going  to 
be  solved  in  a  few  years.  There  will  continue 
to  arise  challenges  that  will  occupy  the  time 
and  energy  of  American  Jewry.  It  Ls  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  concerned  with  the  need  to 
clarify  the  role  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity in  American-Israel  matters.  Con- 
fusion about  this  can  be  more  serious  than 
the  problems  of  the  friendship  between  our 
two  sovereign  states,  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

As  Israel  matures,  there  should  be  less 
occasion  to  worry  about  American  Jewish 
attitudes  and  problems  of  relationship.  I 
begin  to  believe  that  for  a  period  the  reverse 
will  be  true  unless  we  step  back  and  look  at 
ourselves  deliberately  and  calmly.  Out  of 
the  welter  of  recent  personal  experience,  let 
me  express  a  few  brief  thoughts. 

The  progress  and  security  of  a  state  like 
Israel  committed  to  freedom  and  democracy, 
small  though  she  is,  Is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  even 
as  Is  the  progress  and  security  of  India, 
large  though  she  is.  This  is  not  an  American 
Jewish  rationalization  nor  an  emotional 
catharsis.  I  believed  this  before  I  returned 
to  government  service;  from  what  I  have 
learned  I  believe  this  as  much  today. 

Next,  most  American  Jews  have  a  pro- 
found emotional  as  well  as  practical  attach- 
ment to  the  hope  for  a  safe,  sectire  and  free 
Israel.  This  is  natural  and  normal.  It  is 
understood  by  right  thinking  non-Jews  of 
America,  even  when  they  do  not  agree  with 
details.  In  this  situation  it  is  not  only 
proper  for  American  Jews  to  make  appro- 
priate representations  to  their  government 
when  they  feel  the  need  to  do  so,  but  It  Is 
their  botinden  duty  in  a  free  and  democratic 
America  where  its  citizens  are  the  masters — 
not  the  servants  of  our  government. 

Whether  it  is  with  respect  to  American- 
Israel  relations  or  any  other  public  Issue, 
our  country  can  only  be  as  strong  as  the 
Interest  of  Its  people  In  public  affairs.  All 
but  a  few  government  ofTlcIals  understand 
this,  even  when  they  are  overburdened  by 
their  own  responsibilities,  or  even  when  they 
must  dls£igree  with  representations.  1 
counted  myself  a  better  representative  of 
the  United  States  when  I  listened  and 
learned  even  things  I  did  not  agree  with, 
than  when  I  spent  my  time  talking  without 
listening. 

But,  there  is  a  reciprocal  obligation  on 
citizenship.  It  must  recognize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment while  It  should  listen  must  ulti- 
mately do  what  Its  responsible  officials  deem 
best.  Therefore,  every  special  interest 
group,  and  there  are  many — our  community 
is  only  one — should  fight  hard  for  what  it 
believes,  this  should  be  ■within  the  frame- 
work of  decency  and  resp>ect  for  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  personnel  no  matter  what  party 
is  in  power.  Personal  vendettas  are  unfair 
and  improper  and  profitless.  Today's  oppo- 
nent can  turn  up  as  tomorrow's  best  friend. 

Permit  me  to  discuss  a  personal  experience 
which  I  believe  Illustrates  an  Important  gen- 
eral idea.  In  April  1962.  I  delivered  a  speech 
at  the  NJWB  convention  dinner  on  the  sub- 
ject that  they  asked  me  to  talk  about — 
Internal  American  Jewish  life  In  the  decade 
ahead.  Afterwards,  a  very  competent  com- 
mentator criticized  me  for  discussing  what 
he  termed  "trivial  considerations  while  I 
occupied  a  new  and  more  august  capacity," 
at  a  time  when  the  Security  Council  had 
censured  Israel  in  response  to  the  Syrian 
complaint.  Assuming  that  I  was  free  to  dis- 
cuss classified  and   confidential   matters  of 


state  publicity  while  I  was  serving  my  coun- 
try, the  idea  that  a  discussion  of  the  organi- 
zation or  reorganization  of  the  American 
Jewish  community  in  the  decade  ahead  was  a 
trivial  consideration  cavised  me  to  make  a 
mental  note  that  the  first  chance  I  bad  I 
could  challenge  this  thoughtless,  if  not  fatal 
concept. 

Since  I  resigned  my  Government  post  some 
commentators  have  flatteringly  suggested 
that  I  undertake  the  task  of  bringing  greater 
unity  to  American  Jewish  life.  Without  con- 
ceding the  propriety  of  this  nomination  it  is 
Interesting  to  observe  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  subject  to  which  I  addressed  my- 
self last  April.  It  was  the  first  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  at  least  one  or  two  more  speeches 
on  that  topic  in  which  I  hope  to  delineate 
some  of  my  ideas  in  greater  detail.  Jjet  me 
say  only  briefly — that  we  here  face  a  new 
situation  In  Jewish  life  for  which  history 
affords  no  apt  parallel.  Talk  of  congresses 
and  kehlUahs  are  a  sure-flre  way  of  destroy- 
ing any  constructive  approach  to  this 
problem. 

If  we  mean  to  create  greater  orderliness 
and  produce  more  efficiency  in  ovu-  huge 
voluntary  community  we  must  discover  a 
new  form  of  art  of  attaining  common  con- 
sent without  the  need  or  force  of  compul- 
sion. Instead  of  chewing  over  old  and  de- 
feated ideas  we  need  new  thought  and 
ingentiity.     More  of  this  at  a  later  time. 

No  matter  how  serious  other  matters  may 
be,  it  is  neither  trivial  nor  inappropriate 
ncv  untimely  to  consider  the  most  funda- 
mental Issues  of  Jewish  life  in  America  it- 
self. We  must  not  permit  oxirselves  to  be- 
come a  second-rate  community  because 
external  problems  exist  that  require  otir  help 
for  solution.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  hope 
to  see  Israel  secvire,  progressive,  and  self- 
sustaining  but  it  would  be  an  irreparable 
tragedy  if.  in  the  process  of  achieving  that 
end.  this  enormously  successful  and  exceed- 
ingly resourcefiU  American  Jewish  com- 
munity lost  its  sense  of  purpose.  This 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  people  of  Israel 
and  to  posterity. 

Irrespective  of  any  post  I  ever  occupy  In 
the  Jewish  community,  or  In  any  other  pub- 
lic service,  I  shall  never  consider  the  exami- 
nation of  our  Jewish  community  and  its 
potential  a  trivial  consideration  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  other  matters,  no  matter  how 
Important.  If  there  is  any  criticism  I  could 
level  at  some  of  my  Jewish  colleagues  who 
have  gone  Into  government  or  general  serv- 
ice. It  is  that  too  many  have  severed  them- 
selves from  active  Jewish  life,  its  hopes,  and 
aspirations.  No  matter  how  much  we  be- 
lieve in  other  causes,  we  have  a  desperate 
need  to  keep  constantly  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  this  extraordinary  and 
unique  Jewish  community  is  doing  the  beet 
Job  that  it  can.  Jewry  wherever  it  is  can 
only  benefit  by  such  an  approach. 

CONCLXTSION 

I  have  spoken  at  length.  There  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  unsaid  things  still  on  my 
mind.  These  will  be  said  at  appropriate 
times  and  places — elsewhere.  Doubtless, 
some  will  question  the  need  for  all  this.  It 
would  have  been  easier  and  safer  to  have 
made  a  polite  brief  response.  But,  I  con- 
sider the  honor  you  do  me  would  have  been 
tarnished  if  I  had  treated  it  so  lightly. 

My  friends — 

1.  I  believe  with  all  my  being  that  our 
United  States  is  destined  (even  with  mo- 
ments of  pain)  to  lead  this  world  to  a  peace 
with  greater  justice  for  all.  For  this  I  shall 
labor. 

2.  I  believe  in  such  a  world  that  sectirlty. 
hopes  and  cmibltlons  of  small  states  with 
small  numbers  of  people,  among  which  is  the 
blessed  re-creation  of  Israel,  will  be  more 
fully  realized. 

3.  I  believe  that  we  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith  with  a  proud  history  and  a 
splendid  record  of  deeds  have  a  challenge 
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and  yes,  the  opportunity,  to  reach  yet 
unforeseen  heights  In  deepening  our  culture 
and  In  the  effectiveness  of  our  performance. 
Believing  all  this  I  felt  I  owed  It  to  you  as 
well  as  myself  to  give  you  a  glimpse  at  what 
U  Inside  of  me.  How  else  could  I  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  bestow.  Whether  I 
deserve  it  or  not,  others  decided — that  I 
cherish  it  I  hope  you  now  understand. 
Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  a  grateful 
heart. 


OREGON  Sia^ATE  RESOLUTION  ON 
SALVAGE  AND  SALE  OP  STORM- 
DOWNED  TIMBER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  memorial  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Oregon  State  Legis- 
lature. The  memorial  deals  with  the 
whole  problem  of  blown-down  timber  in 
Oregon. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  last  fall  Oregon 
suffered  the  most  severe  storm  in  its  his- 
tory. The  storm  came  in,  in  typhoon 
proportions,  from  the  Pacific,  and  blew 
down  more  timber  than  the  amount 
which  the  lumber  interests  of  Oregon 
would  have  been  allowed  to  cut  in  a  year. 
K  that  blown-down  timber  Is  not  har- 
vested quickly,  It  will  be  destroyed  or 
ruined  by  Insects.  This  great  wealth  be- 
longs to  the  American  people;  and  sound 
economy  calls  for  quick  utilization  and 
harvest  of  the  blown-down  timber. 

The  memorial  passed  by  the  Oregon 
State  Senate  calls  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  UJS.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  requests  expeditious  action 
in  connection  with  the  salvage  and  sale 
of  the  timber,  and  also  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  access  roads.  If 
the  timber  is  harvested  in  time,  it  will 
be  just  like  money  in  the  bank ;  and  the 
cost  of  building  roads  and  trails  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  timber  will  be  repaid 
many  times  over  by  its  sale,  if  it  is  har- 
vested now. 

So  I  hope  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  take  note  of  this  memorial; 
and  I  hoc>e  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  will  also  take  note  of 
it,  for  it  represents  sound  Government 
economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me- 
morial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 
To  His  Excellency.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the   United  States,  and   to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica,  in  Congress  assembled: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent that: 

Whereas  the  standing  timber  which  was 
blown  down  in  the  severe  storm  of  October 
12,  1962,  is  an  economic  loss  to  the  State;  and 
Whereas  the  loss  will  become  greater  as  a 
result  of  infestation  if  the  timber  is  not  sal- 
vaged; and 

Whereas  the  downed  timber  constitutes  a 
severe  fire  hazard;   and 

Whereas  much  of  this  salvageable  timber 
is  located  in  an  economically  depressed  area 
of  this  State:  and 

Whereas  the  salvage  operation  is  one  well 
suited  to  the  small  operator;  now,  therefore 
be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  (1)  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Interior  are  urged  to 
expedite  the  salvage  and  sale  of  the  downed 
timber  by: 

(a)  Authorizing  sale  of  small  tracts,  par- 
ticularly those  located  adjacent  to  existing 
access  roads. 

(b)  Bstabllshing  scaling  sUtlons  at  central 
points  to  determine  the  quantity  of  timber 
removed  and  thus  avoiding  the  time  and 
cost  of  recrulsing. 

(c)  Authorizing  local  supervisors  to  make 
sales  of  timber  up  to  $10,000  estimated  value 
without  lengthy  public  advertisement. 

(2)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
urged  to  enact  any  necessary  enabling  legis- 
lation which  may  be  required. 

(3)  The  Oregon  Members  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  are  urged 
to  encourage  action  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  to 
promote  and  support  any  needed  legislation. 

(4)  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior,  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
ARBITRATORS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  very  able  ad- 
dress delivered  in  Chicago  on  February 
10  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor,  Willard 
Wirtz,  before  the  National  Academy  of 
Arbitrators.  In  the  speech,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  set  forth  some  of  hie  views 
on  the  subject  of  arbitration  in  the  field 
of  labor  disputes,  and  also  commented 
on  a  number  of  other  labor  problems. 
His  si>eech  is  a  fine  one,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Labok  W  Willard 

WiRTZ 

A  letter  last  week  from  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  citizens.  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
expresses  a  concern  which  is  today  much  In 
people's  minds,  and  very  close  to  the  center 
of  this  Academy's  interests. 

Referring  to  what  he  ideutifled — with  the 
pleasantry  of  understatement — as  a  recent 
"succession  of  labor-management  quarrels. " 
Mr.  Baruch  observes  that  "while  the  rights 
and  interests  of  labor  and  of  business  must 
be  respected,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
public  deserve  at  least  equal  consideration. 
Both  labor  and  business  have  sufficient 
power  *  •  *  to  pursue  courses  which  too 
often  are  at  variance  with  ihe  public  in- 
terest. Too  many  of  the  struggles  between 
these  two  are  not  only  waged  at  the  publics 
expense  but  are  settled  at  it   " 

Recalling  his  recommendation  after  World 
War  I  that  there  be  established  a  High  Court 
of  Commerce,  which  would  "have  jurisdic- 
tion over  labor-management  Issues  which 
the  parties  themselves  could  not  resolve." 
Mr.  Baruch  concludes:  I  think  such  a  body— 
a  Court  of  Labor -Management  Relations— is 
even  more  necessary  today" 

In  speaking  to  this  proposal.  I  want  first 
to  set  it  entirely  aside  from  that  body  of 
current  reaction  to  what  is  typically  iden- 
tified— in  a  phrase  which  signals  Its  pre- 
dilection and  prejudice — as  the  labor  prob- 
lem." 

That  reaction  fixes  on  the  Image  of  one 
notorious  union  official — despite  the  evidence 
from  3>4  years  now  of  active  administration 
of     the    Labor-Management    Reporting    and 


Disclosure  Act  of  1959  that  a  high  lev.i 
integrity  and  democracy  obUlns  In  ontwii-!! 
labor  as  a  whole.  »"«mxi 

That  general  reaction  typically  exDre.^ 
a  fear  of  excessive  labor  pressures  in  tT*!! 
of  alarm  about  Inflation— despit*  th/T^ 
that  this  18  the  4th  year  now  of  almort  If 
precedented  price  stability  and  that  the  «^' 
of  advance  In  wages  has  been  stead^^ 
diminishing.  "t^Mily 

Or  there  is  professed  outrage  about  labor" 
broad  combinations— ignoring  the  IxdimL* 
tlons  of  the  illustrative  fact  that  New  -f ^ 
City's  being  virtually  without  newsnti^ 
today  results  from  five  publications  b^ 
shut  down  by  the  publishers  when  fo«$ 
others  were  struck  by  the  printers. 

Even  the  concern  about  economy-crin 
pllng  strikes — which  underlies  the  current 
alarm — must  be  set  in  context. 

Lost  time — and  production— from  strike 
has,  during  the  past  3  years,  represented 
smaller  percentage  (about  one-seventh  or  i 
percent)  of  total  man  hours  worked  than 
during  any  other  years  since  the  end  of  th* 
last  war. 

It  is  an  illuminating.  If  only  partially  valid 
comparison,  that  more  potential  man  houri 
of  production  were  lost  In  1962  as  the  result 
of  Involuntary  unemployment  than  have 
been  lost  from  all  strikes  in  the  past  35  yean 
The  public  reacts  more  vehemently  to  a  kick 
in  the  shins  than  to  an  attack  of  economic 
arthritis. 

A  separately  Identifiable  Issue  was  never- 
theless precipitated— not  for  the  first  time 
but  under  new  circumstances — when  the 
steel  industry,  basic  to  the  entire  economy 
was  shut  down  for  116  days  in  1959.  That 
same  Issue  arose  again  when  seven  alrllnej 
were  closed  down  suddenly,  if  only  briefly 
in  1961;  when  all  shipping  was  stopped  ori 
the  east  coast  for  18  days  that  same  year; 
when  all  west  coast  ports  were  closed  three 
times  during  1961  and  1962;  when  mo«t 
building  construction  was  stopped  for  sub- 
.stantlal  periods  last  year  In  New  York  City, 
northern  California,  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west; and  when  a  railroad  here  in  the  Mid- 
west didn't  run  for  30  days  last  fall. 

This  Issue  has  emerged  even  more  clearly 
in  recent  weeks,  with  the  38-day  shutdown 
of  all  east  coast  and  gulf  ports  because  of 
the  longshoremen's  strike.  2-month  newspa- 
per blackouts  In  two  major  cities,  and  the 
putting  of  production  of  the  Polaris  and 
Mlnuteman  missiles  under  the  last  ditch 
protection  of  80-day  injunctions. 

There  have  been  comparable  periods  of 
crisis  before — right  after  World  War  I.  for 
example,  during  the  sitdown  strikes  of  the 
late  thirties,  and  with  the  coincidence  of 
coal,  railroad  and  steel  strikes  In  the  late 
forties.  To  be  sensitive,  however,  to  the  dy- 
namics of  labor-management  relations  and 
to  the  relevance  in  this  area  of  broader  eco- 
nomic and  political  developments  is  to  rec- 
ognize significantly  new  elements  in  the 
present  situation. 

One  such  element  is  that  most  of  these 
recent  controversies  have  Involved  basic  is- 
sues of  manpower  utilization  and  job  se- 
curity. This  has  been  true  In  the  1959  steel 
case,  the  1961-62  airlines  cases,  the  maritime 
cases.  tl\e  longshore  case,  the  New  York 
newspaper  case,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  most 
of  the  others  In  some  Instances  this  has 
been  the  result  of  technological  develop- 
ments. In  others,  the  situation  is  that  new 
competitive  forces  have  pushed  employers 
to  manpower  economies  not  previously  con- 
sidered necessary. 

These  developments  have  placed  severe 
new  strains  on  collective  bargaining.  It  is 
one  thing  to  bargain  about  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment;  and  quite  another  to 
bargain  about  the  terms  of  unemployment, 
about  the  conditions  on  which  men  are  to 
yield  their  Jobs  to  machines.  To  the  extent, 
furthermore,  that  these  problems  of  em- 
ployee displacement  can  be  met  at  all  in  pri- 
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vate  bargaining,  it  can  be  only  by  a  process 
of  accommodation  and  arrangement  which 
Is  almost  impossible  in  the  countdown  at- 
mosphere of  the  30  days  before  a  strike 
deadline. 

A  second  element  in  the  present  situation 
Is  that  the  public  tolerance  for  strikes  is 
diminishing  rapidly. 

This  is  partly  a  matter  of  economics. 
With  the  increasing  specialization  of  func- 
tions in  the  economy,  and  with  the  incrcis- 
ing  interdependence  of  Its  units,  more  non- 
participants  are  hurt  harder  and  faster  by 
a  shutdown  than  used  to  be  the  case.  We 
have  always  Insisted  that  competition — 
which  includes  competition  between  employ- 
ers and  employees — is  worth  what  it  costs 
the  rest  of  us;   but  the  cost  has  been   going 

up. 

It  is  more  frequently  true  now  than  It 
used  to  be  that  a  shutdown  will  hurt  the 
public  badly  before  it  hurts  one  party  to  it 
or  the  other  enough  that  someone  has  to 
cry  uncle.  Strike  benefit  programs  for 
striking  employees  and  strike  insurance  pro- 
grams for  employers  are  intensifying  this 
factor.  It  has  been  a  significant  fact  in  the 
New  York  newspaper  case  that  during  most 
of  Its  first  month  the  printers  were  receiving 
up  to  $90  a  week  in  strike  benefits  and  the 
publishers  were  sharing  in  a  substantial 
strike  insurance  program. 

This  is  also  a  matter  of  a  changing  na- 
tional psychology.  Strikes,  regardless  of  who 
is  responsible  for  them,  are  waste;  and  It  Is 
part  of  the  cold  war  psychology  thiit  the  Na- 
tion's tolerance  for  waste  is  lowered.  This  is 
particularly  relevant  today  in  its  relationship 
to  strikes  In  the  defense  Industries,  at  the 
missile  sites  and  the  aerospace  plants;  but 
the  feeling  is  different  only  in  degree  when  it 
comes  to  stoppages  in  the  maritime  indu.stry. 
on  the  docks,  on  the  airlines  and  railroads, 
and  in  other  basic  Indi  strles. 

What  Is  developing  here— with  the  hurt  of 
major  shutdowns  increasing  and  the  na- 
tional tolerance  for  waste  decreasing — is  like 
the  change  which  is  going  on  in  the  attitude 
toward  war:  that  what  has  historically  been 
the  ultimate  motive  force  of  agreement  has 
become  so  destructive  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  risked,  or  least  relied  on. 

I  conclude,  even  applying  the  necessary 
discount  rate  to  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  moment,  that  we  stand  today  at  what  his- 
tory will  probably  mark  as  a  fairly  clear  fork 
in  the  development  of  labor-management 
relations  In  this  country.  Neither  the  tradi- 
tional collective  bargaining  procedures  nor 
the  present  labor  dispute  laws  are  working  to 
the  public's  satisfaction,  at  least  so  far  as 
major  labor  controversies  are  concerned.  It 
doesn't  matter  any  more,  really,  how  much 
the  hurt  has  been  real,  or  has  been  exag- 
gerated. A  decision  has  been  made,  and  that 
decision  is  that  if  collective  bargaining  can't 
produce  peaceable  settlements  of  these  con- 
troversies, the  public  will. 

I  agree  with  that  decision.  I  assert,  how- 
ever, along  with  the  public  Interest  in  avoid- 
mg  crippling  shutdowns  In  critical  Indus- 
tries, the  at  least  equal  public  Interest  In 
preserving  to  the  ultimate  practicable  extent 
the  private  decisionmaking  process  And  I 
am  convinced  that  free,  private  collective 
bargaining  can  be  made  to  work  so  that  it 
will  meet  this  demand  upon  it. 

I  see  the  present  period  as  a  holding  period, 
during  which  this  possibility  is  being  given 
m  the  lawyer's  phrase,  its  last  clear  chance. 
This  Is  the  real  significance,  as  I  see  it,  of 
the  record  of  the  Federal  Government's  un- 
usual participation  recently  In  a  number  of 
the   major   disputes    which   have   developed, 
mis  U  a  record  with  which  I  profess  some 
familiarity— the  familiarity,  roughly,  an  egg 
has  With  an  eggbeater. 
It  is  a  record,  essentially,  of  Improvisation. 
Settlement  of  the  last  round  of  contract 
aisputes  in  the  airline  industry  (not  yet  quite 
completed j   took  over  2  years,  and  involved 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  a  Special 
Presidential  Commission,  nine  Presidential 
Emergency  Boards,  and  three  Boards  of  Arbi- 
tration— a  total  of  39  public  representatives. 
That  this  meant  part-time  employment  to  24 
members  of  this  academy  will  not,  I  think, 
commend  It  to  many  of  you  as  a  wholly  satis- 
factory, or  efficient  government  procedure 

In  tile  recent  longshore  case,  the  public 
participants,  during  its  ]  2-month  course, 
were  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, his  deputy.  15  FMCS  mediators,  a  Taft- 
Hartley  Board  of  Inquiry,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Federal  district  court,  the  mayors 
of  numerous  port  cities,  a  Speci.^1  Presiden- 
tial Board  which  was  appointed  but  never 
convened,  and  another  special  board  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

There  were  times,  in  the  course  of  these 
marathons  of  maneuver,  when  the  only 
promise  for  parties  and  public  participants 
alike  seemed  to  be  the  reminder,  from  the 
Garden  of  Proserpine,  of  Swinburne's  con- 
soling thought: 

"We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  gods  may  be   •    •    • 
That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea." 

Such  a  program  of  improvisation  clearly 
offers  nothing  for  the  long  run  future.  As 
each  new  device  or  expedient  Is  used.  Its 
utility  diminishes;  what  may  work  In  one 
case  because  it  is  specatcular  loses  its  effec- 
tiveness when  it  becomes  commonplace. 
Immunities  are  built  up  to  procedures  and 
pressvires  which  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  evanescent  virtue  of  novelty. 

These  measures  have  been  resorted  to  both 
because  of  a  public  demand  of  much  greater 
intensity  than  can  be  generally  realized,  and 
to  prevent  collective  bargaining  from  com- 
mitting suicide. 

TTiere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
this  experience  in  terms  of  the  enervating 
influence  upon  collective  bargaining,  and 
upon  more  traditional  forms  of  legislatively 
prescribed  procedures,  of  any  special  form 
of  "intervention.'"  This  question  Is  properly 
raised.  So  is  the  question  of  whether,  had 
these  steps  not  been  taken,  collective  bar- 
gaining would  by  this  time  have  been  re- 
placed, to  a  significant  extent,  by  some  form 
of  statutory  decisionmaking. 

Neither  question  can  ever  be  definitively 
answered.  It  is  clear  that  in  most  of  these 
cases  collective  bargaining,  as  well  as  the 
issue  In  the  particular  controversy,  was  on 
trial.  The  '"public  Interest"  Involved  was 
both  the  public  Interest  In  avoiding  or  end- 
ing a  serious  interruption  of  the  economy 
and  the  public  interest — as  most  of  us  here 
would  see  it— in  preserving  collective  bar- 
gaining as  an  essentially  free,  private  pro- 
cess. 

I  suggest.  In  all  deference,  that  many  of 
those  closest  to  collective  bargaining  today — 
labor,  management,  and  public  representa- 
tives alike — seriously  underestimate  the 
strength  of  the  public  feeling  about  national 
emergency  strikes,  and  the  brinkmanship  we 
have  been  playing  in  this  field. 

What  then  of  the  future? 

There  are,  I  think,  two  possibilities. 

One  is  that  another  major  crisis  will  de- 
velop, and  that  no  sufficiently  new  and  ef- 
fective Improvisation  on  the  theme  of  "Taft- 
Hartley  can  be  devised.  In  that  event,  the 
very  real  likelihood  is  that  there  will  be 
developments  along  the  line  of  the  Baruch 
proposal. 

This  suggestion  Is  set  out  In  somewhat 
more  detail. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  court  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  which  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion  to  settle   strikes  when,   in   the   Presi- 


dent's Judgment,  the  national  interest  Is 
Jeopardized  by  their  continuation  and  after 
the  collective  bargaining  processes  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  been 
exhausted.  This  court,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  business,  and  the  pub- 
lic should  have  the  power  after  hearing  evi- 
dence from  the  contesting  parties  to  hand 
down  decisions  binding  upon  both.'" 

It  is  implicit  In  what  has  already  been 
said  that  such  a  development  would  seem 
to  me  exceedingly  unfortunate. 

Such  arbitration  is  thought  of.  and  recom- 
mended, as  a  substitute  lor  strikes.  The 
trouble  Is  that  It  would  become,  if  provided 
for  by  statute,  a  substitute  for  bargaining. 
Experience— particularly  the  War  Labor 
Board  experience  during  the  1940's — shows 
that  a  statutory  requirement  that  labor  dis- 
putes be  submitted  to  arbitration  has  a 
narcotic  effect  on  private  bargainers,  that 
they  turn  to  It  as  an  easy — and  habit  form- 
ing—release from  the  obligation  of  hard, 
responsible  bargaining. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  In  virtually  every 
dispute  one  bargainer  or  the  other  feels  that 
his  chances  are  better,  or  that  he  can  evade 
responsibility  for  a  hard  decision.  If  he  lets 
the  Issue  go  to  arbitration.  No  effective  way 
has  yet  been  devised  or  suggested  of  limiting 
the  availability  of  such  procedures  to  cases 
in  which  "the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cesses •  •  •  have  been  exhausted."'  The 
record  Is  that  If  arbitration  is  assured,  the 
collective  bargaining  processes  are  never 
really  used  at  all. 

It  Is  easy  to  agree  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  most  fully  served  In  a  particular  case 
by  prohibiting  a  strike  and  requiring  the 
parties  to  submit  their  dispute  to  a  third 
party.  But  there  is  also  the  public  Interest 
in  leaving  as  many  decisions  as  possible 
to  private  processes. 

To  believe  strongly  and  deeply,  however 
In  the  validity  of  free  collective  bargaining 
as  an  application  of  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy  and  free  enterprise.  Is  to  realize 
that  it  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  defense 
of  a  maginot-llne  argument  that  compulsory 
arbitration  Is  evil.  Nor  does  Its  protection 
lie  In  endless  new  administrative  resource- 
fulness and  maneuver. 

The  preservation  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining depends  on  two  necessarv  develoo- 
ments.  '  ^ 

One  of  these,  extraneous  to  collective  bar- 
gaining as  such,  has  to  do  with  the  health 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

This  involves,  again,  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  recent  emergency  dispute  cases  have 
Involved  serious  and  difficult  Issues  arising 
from  the  displacement,  or  threatened  dis- 
placement, of  men  by  machines  or  by  new 
work  methods.  There  is  reason  to  question 
seriously  whether  large-scale  problems  of 
this  kind  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
in  major  Industries  by  free  collective  bar- 
gaining unless  the  economy  is  developing  at 
a  rate  which  will  give  displaced  employees 
reasonable  assurance  of  an  opportunity  to 
find  other  jobs.  If  there  is  not  that  assur- 
ance they  will  probably  deny  their  bargain- 
ing representatives  the  authority  to  negotiate 
for  their  discard. 

The  future  of  collective  bargaining,  free  of 
additional    legislative    control,    is    probably 

linked  closely  to  the  future  unemployment 

or  employment  rate.  I  suspect  that  the  fu- 
ture of  free  collective  bargaining  may  very 
well  depend,  right  now  and  In  this  connec- 
tion, on  the  adoption  of  the  new  tax  program 
which  President  Kennedy  has  recommended 
to  the  Congress  as  essential  to  the  invigora- 
tlon  and  strengthening  of  the  economy. 

Beyond  this,  the  future  of  collective  bar- 
gaining-free of  the  weakening  efTects  of 
statutory  arbitration  procedures— depends 
upon  the  development  of  private  procedures 
which  will  permit  and  virtually  assure  the 
settlement  of  major  disputes  In  critical  In- 
dustries without  crippling  shutdowns. 
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There  Is  significant  evidence  that  this  de- 
velopment Is  taking  place  today  In  a  highly 
meaningful  degree  and  at  a  rapidly  acceler- 
ating pace. 

There  has  been  one  feature  common  to 
most  of  these  recent  emergency  dispute  cases 
which  has  received  all  too  little  notice. 
This  Is  that  the  settlements  In  virtually  all 
of  them  have  Included  significant  arrange- 
ments for  meeting,  and  hopefully  avoiding, 
another  crisis.  This  was  true  of  the  1959-60 
steel  settlement,  of  the  settlement  last  year 
In  the  airlines  cases,  and  of  last  week's  set- 
tlement In  the  longshore  case.  Substantial 
agreement  has  already  been  reached  In  the 
New  York  newspaper  case  regarding  a  new 
procedxire.  Involving  the  participation  of  all 
papers  and  unions,  for  the  bargaining  2  years 
from  now. 

Active  discussion  Is  presently  going  on 
among  responsible  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
bargaining  tables  In  most  of  these  Industries, 
looking  for  a  better  way  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems. In  a  number  of  cases,  "public"  repre- 
sentatives have  been  brought  Into  these 
discussions.  The  recent  announcement  of 
the  new  Incentive  program  adopted  by  Kaiser 
Steel  Co.  and  the  United  Steelworkers  Is  only 
one  Illustration  of  the  specific  results  which 
are  already  flowing  from  these  programs. 
And  the  Joint  Human  Relations  Committee 
for  the  steel  Industry  is  meeting  currently  In 
Pittsburgh,  working  with  an  agenda  of  five 
or  six  Issues  that  have  emerged  as  potential 
trouble  areas. 

There  have  been  similar  developments  In 
parts  of  the  construction  Industry,  In  the 
meatpacking,  coal,  and  plate  glass  Industries, 
at  the  missile  sites,  between  management 
and  union  (IBEW)  representatives  at  U.S. 
Industries,  and  at  numerous  other  com- 
panies. 

What  Is  developing  here  Is  much  more 
than  coUective  bargaining  In  the  old  sense 
of  the  term.  This  Is  constructive  bargain- 
ing, or  perhaps,  even  better,  creative 
bargaining. 

Although  these  programs  vary  In  detail, 
most  of  them  Include  three  elements; 

nrst,  arrangements  are  being  worked  out 
to  deal  during  the  contract  period  with  those 
problems — such   as   adjustment  to    automa- 
tion— which  are  so  involved  that  they  can- 
not  be   dealt   with    during   the    countdown 
period   at   the    end    of   the    contract.     This 
will  provide  the  forums  and  the  time  to  de- 
velop   the    new    Ideas    which    are    so    badly 
needed  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  work  force 
which  Is  today  In  flux— Ideas  which  will  be 
the    counterpart    of   such    innovations,    for 
example,  as  the  cost-of-living  and  produc- 
tivity increase  which  General  Motors  and  the 
automobile  workers  developed  a  decade  ago. 
Second,   most   of   these   programs    Involve 
the  use.  In  one  form  or  another,  of  neutral 
or  third  parties — as  advisers  or  consultants 
or  factfinders.    It  Is,  In  part,  an  Illusion  that 
there  exists  a  public  Interest  which  Is  sep- 
arate   and    distinct   from    the    Interests    in- 
volved In  the  honest  Interplay  within  most 
private      employer-employee      relationships. 
The  participation  in  these  private  negotia- 
tions of  third  persons  who  are  "independent" 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  offers  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  protection  of  the  public 
Interest  and  more  than  the  actually  effective 
public  Interest:  In  most  cases — which  is  only 
In  wanting  a  settlement,  any  settlement,  to 
be  reached  peacefully. 

The  third  element  In  most  of  these  pro- 
grams is  one  form  or  another  of  special 
arrangement  for  approaching  as  construc- 
tively as  possible  the  crucial  bargaining 
which  will  move  the  parties  from  one  con- 
tract period  to  the  next.  Some  of  these 
arrangements  provide  for  arbitration— vol- 
untary arbitration,  adjusted  to  the  particular 
clrcimistances.  Others  meet  the  pressing 
need  for  more  orderly  and  responsible  ar- 
rangements between  the  several  employer 
units  which  are  Involved,  or  within  the  union 
group. 


Part  of  our  problem  is  that  we  have  been 
moving  into  unity  bargaining  of  one  kind  or 
another    without    working    out    the    stresses 
and  strains  within  one  group  or  the  other 
or  both. 

In  addition  to  these  significant  indica- 
tions of  private  interest  in  new  and  health- 
ier forms  of  bargaining,  there  are  encourag- 
ing signs  of  the  responsive  adjustment  of 
government  programs  to  facilitate  this  de- 
velopment. 

Both  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board  are  working  with  the  partie.q  in  many 
instances,  now,  long  before  the  contract  ex- 
piration crisis  arises. 

We  are  exploring  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  the  Bureau  of  Lubor  Statistics  and 
in  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and 
Training,  possible  ways  of  applying  more  di- 
rectly to  particular  industry  and  company 
situations  what  has  previously  been  for  the 
most  part  general  research.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  developed  an  extension  service  in 
this  area,  supplying  assisUmce  comparable 
to  that  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  to  farmers.  Charged  now  by  agree- 
ment of  the  longshorlng  companies  and  the 
ILA  with  making  a  study  of  their  manpow- 
er utilization  and  Job  security  problems— to 
facilitate  their  working  these  problems  out 
before  the  next  contract  showdown— we 
realize  that  If  this  had  been  done  2  years 
ago,  last  months  debacle  might  have  been 
avoided. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  considered  whether 
Government  procurement  contracts  should 
require  that  suppliers  have  taken  maximum 
steps  to  assure  against  interruptions  of  pro- 
duction— just  as  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunities program  establishes  norms  in 
these  procurement  contracts  for  nondis- 
criminatory hiring  practices. 

The  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission  illus- 
trates another  kind  of  Government  assistance 
in  what  Is  essentially  a  private  program  of 
no-strike,  no-lockout  bargaining. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  this  constructive  bargaining 
or  creative  bargaining  development  It  has 
to  come— If  free  collective  bargaining  is  to 
meet  its  obligations,  if  it  is  to  survive.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  at  a  point  in  the 
development  of  collective  bargaining  perhaps 
even  more  significant  than  that  period  in  the 
middle  or  later  1940-s  when  the  submission 
of  grievances  to  final  and  binding  determi- 
nation was  accepted,  almost  suddenly,  as  the 
dictate  not  only  of  good  sense  but  of  prac- 
tical necessity. 

If  this  Is  true  It  thrusts  a  dual  responsi- 
bility upon  the  members  of  this  academy. 

These  emerging  programs  demand,  if  they 
are  to  be  successful,  the  services  of  experi- 
enced thhd  parties  with  resourcefulness 
expertness,  patience,  and  Independence  sur- 
passing even  what  Is  required  of  an  arbitra- 
tor. Interpreting  a  contract  Is  an  artisan  s 
Job  compared  with  the  demand  in  new  con- 
tract development  for  architects.  The  dif- 
ference Is  between  taking  things  as  you  find 
them,  and  building  something  new,  between 
being  called  upon  for  answers,  and  for  ideas. 

Finally,  and  beyond  this: 

I  have  meant  no  pretense  here  that  what- 
ever this  is  that  can  be  called  constructive 
or  creative  bargaining  is  something  clearly 
Identifiable.  It  is  not.  The  suggestion  may 
derive  as  much  from  the  realization  of  new 
and  critical  need  as  from  the  recognition  of 
actual  experience.  It  may  well  be  an  en- 
tirely different  formulation  or  suggestion 
which  will  eventually  meet  this  need.  There 
Is  an  Infinite  responsibility  on  the  members 
of  this  academy,  leaders  In  this  field,  to 
provide  that  formulation  or  suggestion. 

The  established  institution  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  faces  a  challenge  today  which 
arises  In  significant  part  from  the  advances 
of  science,  the  new  discoveries  of  the  tech- 
nologists.   It  is  time  to  wonder  once  again 
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why  it  Is  that  there  Is  an  apparent  in 
ways  ominous,  preponderance  todav^**'* 
entific  over  Institutional  Invention  '*'• 


ways  ominous,  preponderance  todaV^ 
pntific  over  Institutional  Invention 

^l..[\^°h  ^^^^,^7-  ^^at  toe  physical  8clentj« 


Is  wiser  than  his  political  counterW^^ 
it  that  he  is  freer,  less  afraid  to  quMtin;  ^ 
probe,  to  propound  ideas  that  are  dml^  ^ 
Is  it  that  the  centuries  have  rever«S^  f " 
roles,  since  that  time  when  sclentl8^«!z 
condemned  as  hertics  for  their  innovatr' 
while  politicians— In  the  higher  sense-., 
saluted  for  working  out  democracv.^ 
ginnings?  May  this  be  democracy's  ultw" 
testing  against  an  alien  society  where  tC* 
dictator's  decree  has  no  constraint  upon  ItT 

Ten  days  ago.  Ambassador  Adlai  StevenL 
said  in  New  York:  "We  have  learned  ^ 
modern  technology  can  strengthen  the  d«. 
pot's  hand  and  the  dictator's  grasps— andT" 
that  reason,  if  no  other,  we  know  that  a, 
mocracy  is  more  necessary  now  than  it  evw 
was.  But  democracy  Is  not  self-eiecutHiB 
y\e  have  to  make  it  work."  ^ 

Collective  bargaining  is  industrial  demor 
racy.     We  have  to  make  it  work. 
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SENATOR  MILLER'S  ROLE  IN  THE 
DEBATE  ON  TAXES 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  on 
February  3  there  was  published  in'  the 
Chicago  Tiibune  a  very  excellent  article 
entitled  "lowan  To  Play  Leading  Role  in 
Debate  on  Taxes."  This  article  lUxnrt  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]  was 
written  by  Willard  Edwards,  and  is  a 
highly  complimentary  one,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  is  richly  deserved.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

lowAN  To  Play  Leading  Role  in  Debate  on 
Taxes— Senator  Miller  Has  Qualifica- 
tions OF  Expert 

(By  Wlilard  Edwards) 

Washington,  February  2.— From  the  back 
row  of  desks  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Iowa  voiced  a  few  quiet 
words. 

In  the  press  gallery,  a  veteran  correspond- 
ent remarked:  "We've  been  sort  of  neglecting 
him  during  his  first  2  years  In  the  Senate 
But  we're  going  to  have  to  pay  him  a  lot  of 
attention  when  our  statesmen  get  themaelves 
tangled  up  In  the  tax  bill  this  year." 

With  tax  cutting  and  reform  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  1963  session.  Senator  Jack 
Miller,  Republican,  of  Iowa.  Is  destined  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  floor  debate  on  the 
measure  although  he  has  barely  emerged 
from  freshman  status. 

He's  tied  with  four  others  for  a  position 
near  the  bottom  of  the  seniority  ladder, 
which  largely  determines  the  status  of  the 
100  Senators.  But  he'll  be  close  to  the  No.  1 
spot  when  the  Senate  starts  arguing  the  com- 
plexities   of    tax    legislation. 

TAX  LAW  MASTERED 

Miller  has,  unqviestionably.  a  sounder 
background  as  a  tax  expert  than  any  other 
Senator.  He  has  mastered  the  practical  de- 
tails of  tax  law  through  servide  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  taught, It  In  univer- 
sities, argued  hundreds  of  tax  cases  in  court, 
lectured  on  tax  law  l)efore  legal  audiences, 
written  countless  articles  about  It.  He  draft- 
ed an  Iowa  Income-tax  law  which  has  been 
used  as  a  model  by  many  States. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  the  moet  knowl- 
edgeable Senator  commands  the  widest  audi- 
ence on  legislation  put  before  the  Senate. 
Issues  fraught  with  politics  and  passion  are 
often  debated  at  a  level  where  little  atten- 
tion Is  paid  to  facts  and  information. 


But  a  tax  bill,  when  it  finally  emerges  from 
coinmlttee  and  Is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion, IB  invariably  a  mystery  to  9  out  of  10 
Members  in  either  House.  They  know  its 
broad  objectives,  as  outlined  by  advocates. 
but  its  intricate  language,  its  Inordinate 
length.  baflSe  popular  comprehension. 

The  Kennedy  tax  bill,  which  gives  to  the 
taxpayers  In  one  section  and  takes  away  in 
another,  promises  to  addle  the  legislative 
mind  more  than  any  similar  proposal  In  many 
years.  Skilled  Interpreters  will  be  scarce. 
Most  Members  rely  upon  the  assurances  of 
committee  members  who  draft  the  measure 
but  a  deep  division  of  opinion  has  already 
developed  in  this  group,  which  numbers  only 
8  percent  of  the  entire  membership,  in  both 
Houses.  Confusion  will  thus  be  com- 
pounded. 

RUSHED   THROUGH    HOUSE 

The  House  usually  speeds  tax  bills  to  pas- 
gage  under  a  gag  rule  which  forbids  floor 
amendments.  The  pace  in  the  Senate  Is 
more  leisurely,  permitting  extended  debate 
and  revision  of  the  measure. 

Into  this  situation.  Miller  will  move  with 
the  authority  of  one  who  has  demonstrated 
that  he  can  translate  technical  verbiage  Into 
laymen's  terms. 

It  is  an  Irony,  born  of  the  seniority  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Senator  best  equipped  to  cope 
with  the  complexities  of  tax  legislation,  will 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  will  draft  It.  Miller  may  have 
to  wait  years  before  he  can  win  a  place  on 
this  17-man  group. 

But  the  Senate  will  spend  weeks  exploring 
the  tax  bill  as  it  is  presented  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Its  course  will  be  shaped  by  the 
few  who  have  committed  its  every  phrase  to 
heart,  who  can  answer  all  questions  about  its 
implications,  defend  Its  virtues  or  bare  Its 
defects.  Few  types  of  legislation  lend  them- 
selves so  well  to  influence  based  on  expert 
knowledge. 

AWAITS   HIS   OPPORTUNITY 

Miller  awaits  his  opportunity  with  quiet 
confidence.  Unlike  some  other  Senate  fresh- 
men, he  has  not  engaged  In  a  frantic  pur- 
suit of  publicity  although  his  sudden  appear- 
ance on  the  national  political  scene  had 
some  extraordinary  features. 

Eight  years  ago,  he  was  a  highly  successful 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  tax  lawyer  who  had  never 
held  public  office.  He  entered  politics  on  a 
modest  level  In  1955.  won  a  seat  In  the  Iowa 
House,  moved  on  to  the  State  senate  for  3 
years. 

In  1959,  he  was  not  even  considering  high- 
er office.  Eighteen  months  later,  on  January 
3,  1961,  he  became  the  youngest  (44)  U.S. 
Senator  from  Iowa  in  this  century. 

WINS     IN     UPSET 

It  was  an  enormous  leap  upward,  by  politi- 
cal standards,  and  It  Involved  the  seemingly 
hof)eless  task  of  defeating  Herschel  Loveless 
who  had  proved  his  vote-getting  prowess  as 
Iowa's  first  two-term  Democratic  Governor. 
Many  political  experts  predicted  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  Loveless  over  his  young 
Republican  opponent.  Miller  won  by  47,000 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  1,238,000. 

Upset  victories  of  this  nature  conjure  up 
visions  of  a  spectacular  campaigner,  a 
swashbuckling,  colorful  personality,  a  man 
of  overpowering  exuberance  who  sweeps 
crowds  to  enthusiastic  uproars. 

There  isn't  a  fiourlsh  in  Miller.  He  is 
forthright  and  vigorous  in  delivering  a 
speech,  punches  home  his  points,  but  doesn't 
shout,  wave  his  arms  or  rumple  his  hair  to 
demonstrate  passionate  conviction  He  has 
a  strange  theory  that  American  voters  ap- 
preciate plain  talk  and  simple  logic  rather 
than  oratorical  frenzy.  The  Iowa  variety,  at 
least,  seemed  to  respond. 

LIKEKKD     TO     TAPT 

He  has  In  him  something  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor  Robert    A.    Taffs    ability    to   absorb   an 


Issue  in  its  entirety,  examining  all  the  an- 
gles before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Like 
Taft,  he  Is  Impatient  with  Indirectness  and 
generalities.  He  also  has  the  Ohioan's  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work  over  long,  sustained  pe- 
riods. He  sounds  something  like  Taft  as 
he  voices  his  political  philosophy: 

"I  don't  class  myself  as  a  middle  of  the 
roader.  I  believe  In  driving  down  the  right 
side  of  the  street  on  taxes  and  sp>endlng. 
passing  to  the  left  on  human  rights  and 
education. 

"Iowa  Is  a  State  of  contrasts,  very  con- 
servative about  going  into  debt  but  very 
progressive  on  such  matters  as  higher  edu- 
cation and  mental  health.  Its  great  need  Is 
industrialization  to  keep  younger  people  at 
home." 

FIELD    WIDE    OPEN 

The  resemblance  to  Taft  ends  at  this  pwint. 
Taft  suffered  from  a  stiffness  of  attitude 
which  made  it  hard  for  him  to  unbend  in 
public.  MILLER  is  warm  and  friendly,  has 
no  difficulty  In  mixing.  In  the  Senate,  which 
is  slow  to  accept  a  new  Member,  he  Is  gain- 
ing stature  and  marked  as  "a  comer  "  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Only  46, 
young  by  Senate  standards,  the  field  is  wide 
open  to  him  in  the  years  to  come.  He  could 
be  the  "Mr.  Republican"  of  the  future. 

What  precipitated  him  into  politics?  His 
answer  was  a  familiar  one — he  got  to  think- 
ing about  it  during  the  war. 

The  same  response  has  been  volunteered 
by  many  of  the  younger  Members  of  Con- 
gress, ex-servicemen  in  their  thirties  and 
forties  who  are  changing  the  face  of  the 
National  Legislature,  particularly  in  the  mi- 
nority party.  The  senseless  destruction  of 
World  War  II  obviously  provoked  many 
young  men  in  uniform  to  serious  reflections 
about  the  nature  of  government  and  the 
men  who  ran  it. 

They  betray  a  common  concern — the  fu- 
ture of  their  children  in  a  society  which  will 
be  paying  heavily  for  the  spendthrift  policies 
of  this  generation.  Miller  and  his  wife,  the 
former   Isabelle    (Jerry)    Browning,   have   4 

children  ranging  in  age  from  8  to   18. 

served    IN    AIR    FORCE 

He  served  4  years  with  the  Air  Force, 
winding  up  In  the  China-Burma -India 
theater  of  operations.  He  was  a  specialist 
in  Air  Force  logistics  and.  at  27.  one  of  the 
youngest  Instructors  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
School.  He  Is  now  a  colonel  In  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

When  he  left  China  In  1946.  a  Chinese 
lawyer  friend.  C.  K.  (Gus)  Lieu,  saluted  him 
as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  at  formal  lunch- 
eon. This  Incident  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  trend  of  Miller's  thinking  at  the  time 
but  he  insists  It  was  Just  a  friendly  joke. 
Fourteen  years  were  to  elapse  before  he  was 
suddenly  to  announce  his  candidacy  for  the 
Senate. 

Then,  he  had  to  wage  three  campaigns  to 
win.  In  the  Republican  primary  election  in 
June  1960.  he  led  a  field  of  six  candidates 
but  failed  to  attain  35  percent  of  the  total 
vote,  required  for  nomination. 

The  campaign  shifted  to  the  Republican 
State  convention  In  July,  Miller  and  his  fol- 
lowers here  displayed  their  political  talents 
in  lining  up  delegates  to  Insure  his  nomi- 
nation on  the  first  ballot.  In  assessing  his 
future  capabilities  as  a  leader,  veteran  poli- 
ticians note  Miller's  organizational  skill  as 
an  Important  factor. 

BEATS     LOVELESS     DECISIVELY 

He  put  on  a  80.000-mile  campaign,  driving 
his  own  car  60,000  miles,  beat  Loveless,  the 
Democratic  Governor,  decisively.  The  GOP 
did  not  fare  well  elsewhere  In  that  1960  cam- 
paign. Only  one  other  Republican  freshman 
Joined  MILLER  in  the  Senate  the  following 
January. 

He  Is  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  first  Republi- 
can of  that  faith  to  be  elected  to  high  office 


In  predominantly  Protestant  Iowa.  Baptist 
and  Methodist  ministers  supported  his  can- 
didacy. 

Miller  was  bom  near  Wilson  and  Ashland 
Avenues  on  Chicago's  north  side.  When  he 
was  6,  his  father,  a  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  plant 
manager,  moved  the  family  to  Wllmette,  111., 
where  young  Mima  spent  his  boyhood. 

The  delights  of  free  enterprise  (marking 
him  for  life  as  a  fiscal  conservative)  were 
made  evident  to  the  future  Senator  as  a  boy 
of  10.  For  an  Investment  of  60  cents,  en- 
titling him  to  play  on  the  Evanston  commu- 
nity golf  course,  he  was  able  to  circumvent 
legally  the  regulations  against  hunting  for 
lost  golf  balls  in  the  canal  lining  the  course. 
Armed  w^lth  fish  jxDle  and  can,  he  was  able 
to  net  and  sell  golf  bells  at  a  profit  up  to  95 
per  day. 

SHOOTS    in    MIDSEVENTIEB 

He  has  been  against  unbalanced  budgets 
and  deficit  spending  ever  since.  An  Inci- 
dental benefit  was  a  golfing  skill  which  en- 
ables him  to  shoot  In  the  mldseventles  at 
Congressional  Country  Club.  The  only  golfer 
in  the  Senate  who  could  beat  him  on  a  good 
day  Is  Senator  Frank  Lattsche,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio. 

When  Miller  was  15,  the  family  moved  to 
Sioux  City,  a  community  In  a  State  for  which 
he  conceived  a  passionate  attachment. 
When  he  was  a  tax  lawyer  for  big  law  firms 
in  New  York  City  he  received  Inducements  to  ^ 
become  law  professor  at  big  city  universities. 
He  turned  them  down  because  he  doesn't 
like  large  cities. 

His  first  reaction  to  the  administration's 
tax  cut  proposal  was  a  prediction  that  most 
of  its  provisions  would  not  receive  congres- 
sional approval. 

•'It  may  look  like  something  for  nothing 
but  not  when  ycu  examine  It,"  he  said.  "It 
would  appear  to  offer  the  American  people 
4  billions  more  to  spend  In  the  first  year 
because  of  tax  cuts.  But  the  President's 
budget  will  put  us  almost  12  billions  further 
into  debt  and  shrink  the  purchasing  power 

of  our  money  by  at  least  8  billions. 

"An  inflation  tax  of  8  billions  and  a  tax 
cut  of  only  4  billions  doesn't  look  like  some- 
thing for  nothing  to  me." 

calls  some  unfair 

Some  of  the  President's  tax  reform  pro- 
posals are  unfair.  Miller  said. 

"He  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction for  medical  expenses."  Miller  noted. 
"If  anything,  this  should  be  Increased. 
Many  Individuals  would  have  the  amount 
of  their  interest  deductions  on  home  mort- 
gages reduced.  This  would  discourage  home 
ownership  which  should  be  encouraged." 

Miller  has  his  own  Ideas  about  major  tax 
cuts  which  he  will  sponsor.  One  of  them, 
Involving  a  50-percent  reduction  In  tax  rates 
on  Increased  Income,  Is  so  simple  and  plaus- 
ible that  It  has  confounded  New  Frontier 
economists.  It  seems  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  Inflation  which  automatically  makes  it 
suspect  In  their  eyes. 


POLITICS  AND  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  there  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  an  article  entitled 
"Politics  and  Foreign  Relations."  The 
article  was  written  by  Gould  Lincoln.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  Foreign  Relattoits 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  outrage  expressed  by  Democratic 
spokesmen  over  Republican  criticisms  of  the 
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handling  of  our  foreign  affairs  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  and  over  Republican 
suggestions  that  the  United  States  is  losing 
both  friends  and  prestige  abroad  has  a  hollow 
sound.  HoUow,  indeed,  when  the  remarks 
of  these  same  Democrats  over  the  conduct 
of  oxir  foreign  policy  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration are  recalled.  President  Ken- 
nedy, replying  to  a  reporter's  question  at  his 
Thurisday  press  conference  regarding  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  charges  that  the  adminis- 
tration recently  has  aroused  antagonism 
among  three  of  our  allies — Britain,  Prance, 
and  Canada — said:  "Whenever  the  United 
States  has  a  disagreement  with  a  foreign 
country  it  is  a  mistake  always  to  assume  the 
United  States  is  wrong."  The  President 
couldn't  be  more  right,  either,  when  It 
comes  to  disagreements  with  nations  which 
are  our  friends  or  with  nations  which  are  our 
enemies. 

What  was  the  attitude,  however,  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Advisory  Ctouncil  (which  Included 
many  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
Democratic  Party)  regarding  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  its  dealings  with  friend 
or  foe?  What  did  they  have  to  say  about 
the  failures  of  the  United  States?  They 
bei4)ed  criticism  for  years  on  the  Republi- 
can President  for,  as  they  said,  loss  of  friends 
and  loss  of  UjS.  prestige  abroad.  Where 
was  the  rush  to  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try? Or  did  these  spokesmen  lay  the  blame 
on  General  Eisenhower,  his  Secretaries 
of  State — the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  And 
Christian  Herter?  What  was  President  Ken- 
nedy saying  about  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  during  the  1960  election  campaign, 
and  where  did  he  place  the  blame?  Who 
was  accused  of  "briishlng  things  under  the 
rug"  in  those  days? 

STEVZNSOK    CSmCISM 

What  happened  in  May  1960,  when  the 
U-a  incident  occurred  and  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev broke  up  the  planned  summit 
meeting,  where  the  East  and  West  leaders 
were  to  discuss  important  issues?  After  Mr. 
Khrushchev  made  two  demands  on  the 
United  States — that  it  apologize  for  the  U-2 
flight  over  Russia — and  that  we  try  "those 
responsible  for  the  flight" — the  then  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  later  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "we 
might  have  apologized"  in  an  effort  to  save 
the  B\unmlt  meeting.  This  Senator  Ken- 
nedy denied,  and  explained  what  he  really 
meant  was  that  we  might  have  "expressed 
regret." 

Mr.  Stevenson,  former  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  and  at  the  time  again  a 
possibility  for  a  third  nomination,  spoke  up 
in  much  mc»%  critical  terms.  In  a  speech 
in  Chicago  he  said:  "Premier  Khrushchev 
wrecked  this  conference.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  that.  But  we  handed  Khru- 
shchev the  crowbar  and  the  sledge  hammer 
to  wreck  the  meeting.  Without  our  series 
of  blunders.  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  not 
have  had  a  pretext  for  making  his  impossi- 
ble demands  and  wild  charges.  The  hard 
and  Inescapable  facts  are  that  this  adminls- 
tlon  (Mr.  Elsenhower's)  played  Into  Khru- 
shchev's hands." 

Speaking  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  October 
1060,  after  he  had  been  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Kennedy  implied  that  If  he 
had  been  President  dtu-ing  the  preceding 
4  years,  Fidel  Castro  would  not  have  been 
ruling  the  roost  in  Havana.  He  said  that 
In  1058  trouble  might  have  been  averted  In 
Cuba  If  we  had  supplied  substantial  eco- 
nomic aid.  He  was  attacking  at  the  time  his 
RepubUcan  opponent,  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nlzon,  because  on  visits  to  Cuba  In 
1965  and  1058  he  failed  to  understand  what 
was  about  to  happen  In  the  island  Republic. 

BXPXrSUCAN    QXTKSTIOMS 

The  Republicans  today  are  asking  Mr. 
Kennedy  why  he  failed  to  do  anything  about 


Mr.  Castro  and  his  Communist  government 
in  April  1961  after  he  had  become  President 
and  permitted  the  disastrous  Invasion  at- 
tempt by  the  Cuban  Freedom  Fighters  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  They  are  suggesting  that 
Cuba  continues  to  remain  a  Communist 
bastion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  able 
to  help  spread  subversion  and  revolution 
In  other  Latin  American  countries.  They 
point  out  that  parts  of  the  Russian  Red 
army  continue  on  the  Island.  And  they 
charge  that  the  military  buildup  In  Cuba 
with  Russian  aid  has  gone  ahead  notwith- 
standing President  Kennedy's  strong  stand 
In  October  1962  when  he  threw  a  naval 
blockade  about  Cuba.  Democratic  spokes- 
men object  strenuously  to  the  Republican 
comments. 

A  recent  Joint  statement  by  the  Republi- 
can congressional  leaders  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  been  Inept  in  Its  treat- 
ment of  Britain,  France  and  Canada  charges 
that  "The  standing  of  the  United  States  with 
our  three  historic  allies  is  far  below  the 
plateau  of  prestige  promised  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  1960  campaign."  Antl-Amerlcan 
sentiment,  they  said,  has  been  sweeping 
these  three  countries.  In  Prance.  President 
de  Gaulle  claims  that  Europe  cannot  count 
on  the  United  States  to  use  nuclear  force  In 
the  event  of  attack  on  the  Continent  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  England  the  people 
were  angered  by  our  canceling  of  the  Sky- 
bolt  missile  program,  on  which  they  had 
counted  for  defense,  without  proper  warning. 
And  more  recently,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  fallen  because  of  a  needless  public 
statement  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Again  Democratic  spokesmen  are  charging 
the   Republicans   with    playing   politics. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Tax 
Cut— Yes,  but  How?"  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Charles  B.  Shuman,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  was  published  In  the  Febru- 
ary 1963  issue  of  Nation's  Agriculture,  a 
publication  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  Certainly  the  editorial 
is  most  relevant  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Tax  Cut — Yes,  but  How? 
(By  Charles  B.  Shuman) 

"You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  It  too." 

Apparently  the  administration,  most  labor 
leaders  and  many  business  organizations 
think  they  have  found  a  way  to  eat  cake  as 
a  steady  diet — cut  taxes  but  continue  Gov- 
ernment spending  at  the  same  breakneck 
pace.  That  la  the  formula,  so  we  are  told, 
for  economic  growth  and  a  reduction  In  un- 
employment. The  theory — consumers  will 
use  their  tax  savings  to  spend  the  Nation 
Into  prosperity.  The  higher  Income  thus 
generated  would  result  In  more  income  tax 
revenue,  even  at  the  lower  rate,  so  they  say. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  fancy 
scheme  is  that  it  won't  work.  The  moment 
that  corporation  Income  tax  rates  are  cut 
the  labor  union  bosses  will  start  a  campaign 
to  capture  the  windfall  through  higher  wages 
and  increased  fringe  benefits.  Consumer 
buying  Is  already  on  a  pay  later  basis,  thus 
much  of  the  tax  saving  would  be  applied  to 
debts.  Very  little  would  trickle  back  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  present  $300 
bUlion  national  debt  would  skyrocket  up- 
ward. Per  capita  Income  Is  at  a  high  level. 
There  Is  no  Justification  for  us  to  pass  our 
debts  on  to  our  children  but  that  is  exactly 
what  happens  when  the  Federal  Government 
persists  In  spending  more  than  It  takes  In. 


Taxes  are  too  high  and  they  should  h. 
reduced.  But  we  must  earn  our  tax  cut  h» 
less  spending  and  this  can  be  accomplighM 
The  excuse  Is  often  made  that  most  of  out 
big  expenditures  are  for  national  defense  vet 
nondefense  appropriations  were  lncrek*M 
$2,5  billion  for  last  year.  Who  Is  thereto 
say  that  we  might  not  have  better  result 
from  the  foreign  aid  program  with  $1  blllioB 
less  money?  Much  of  the  billions  now  be- 
ing handed  out  disappears  down  various  rat' 
holes,  either  within  the  U.S.  bureaucracy  or 
that  of  foreign  nations.  How  much  of  the 
billions  being  spent  on  pork-barrel  rivers 
harbors,  and  dams  Is  really  essential'  At 
least  a  million  could  be  shaved  from  farm 
program  expenses  with  little  or  no  effect  on 
farm  family  Income.  Who  knows,  it  mav 
be  possible  to  cut  a  few  billions  from  the  |50 
billion  defense  budget  and  at  the  same  time 
be  stronger. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  have  looked  to  the  United  States 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  in  their  desire 
for  a  better  way  of  life— for  freedom  and 
opportunity.  Millions  of  our  own  citizens 
have  looked  with  confidence  to  Government 
bonds  and  the  U.S.  dollar  as  standards  of 
value.  This  trust  and  confidence  Is  In 
peril.  How  much  longer  can  we  expect  for- 
eign nations  to  accept  I  O  U's  to  offset  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  banks  hold  $24  billion  of 
short-term  claims  payable  in  gold  against  us 
and  we  have  only  $16  bUUon  In  gold.  The 
Federal  budget  has  been  In  balance  only  8 
times  in  the  last  32  years.  A  tax  cut  with- 
out a  corresponding  reduction  In  spending 
would  be  fiscal  IrresjKjnslblUty  at  Its  worst. 

Yes;  we  should  cut  taxes,  but  only  as  we 
reduce  Government  expenditures. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  29.  1860,  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Illinois,  and  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  name  being  placed  in  nomina- 
tion by  the  Republican  Party  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Representative  Washburne's  remarks 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  36th  Congress 
were  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Globe.  Because  of  the 
close  personal  association  which  he  en- 
joyed with  President  Lincoln  and  with 
Lincoln  before  he  became  President — in 
fact,  beginning  with  the  year  1840—1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment by  Representative  Washbume  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:    - 

Abraham    Lincoln:    His    Personal    Histoit 

AND  Public  Record 
(Speech  of  Hon.  E   B.  Washburne.  of  Illinois. 

In   the   House   of  Representatives,   May  29, 

1860) 

The  House  being  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 
Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  said: 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  Party, 
through  Its  proper  organization,  has  placed 
in  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  The 
people,  who  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  upon 
that  nomination,  have  a  right  to  Inquire 
Into  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  political 
opinions  of  the  man  who  Is  commended  to 
their  suffrages  for  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift.  The  States  which  I  In  part  represent  on 
this  floor  having  been  honored  by  this  nom- 
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Ination,  I  come  here  to-day  to  speak  of  the 
MTSonal  and  political  history  of  the  candl- 
?^te.  I  have  known  Mr.  Lincoln  well  for 
twenty  years.  I  have  known  him  In  private 
life-  I  have  known  him  at  the  bar;  and  have 
been  associated  with  him  In  every  pollUcal 
wintest  in  our  SUte  since  the  advent  of 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  In  1840.  WhUe 
I  may  speak  with  the  accente  of  a  strong 
oeraonal  friendship.  I  shall  speak  with  the 
frankness  of  conscious  truth  and.  I  trust, 
without  exaggeration. 

Springing  from  the  humblest  ranks  in  life, 
and  unaided  by  the  adventitious  supports  of 
family  or  wealth,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reached 
hU  present  exalted  position  by  the  strength 
of  his  wiU.  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  honesty  of  his  heart.  He  was  born  In 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  February  12.  1808; 
hU  family  removed  to  Spencer  county,  Indi- 
ana in  1816.  where  he  passed  his  boyhood 
amid  the  roughest  hardships  and  the  most 
trying  experiences  of  a  frontier  life.  With- 
out schools,  and  almost  without  books,  he 
soent  his  time  amid  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenes  of  the  border,  alleviating  the  hard 
labors  of  the  farm  by  the  sport  of  the  hunts- 
nian  Of  fine  physical  development,  with  a 
vigorous  Intellect,  quick  Intelligence,  ready 
wit  and  genial  character,  he  gave  early  evi- 
dences of  the  superiority  he  has  since 
attained.  His  first  advent  into  the  great 
world  from  the  comparative  seclusion  of  his 
frontier  home,  was  down  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio  rivers  In  charge  of  a  flat-boat,  of  a  class 
known  to  all  the  old  river  men  of  the  West  as 
"broad-horns."  These  boats,  laden  with  the 
productions  of  the  farmers,  floated  down 
stream  untU  a  market  was  found  for  the 
cargo;  and  when  that  was  disposed  of,  the 
boat  Itself  w.-is  sold,  and  those  in  charge  made 
their  way  back.  In  the  best  manner  they 
could,  to  their  homes.  A  great  many  persona 
have  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  relate,  with  inimi- 
table eflort,  the  anecdotes  of  his  experience 
of  that  portion  of  his  life. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Lincoln  emigrated  to  that 
SUte  with  which  his  great  name  has  now 
become  historically  connected.  He  passed 
the  first  year  in  Macon  County,  and  actively 
labored  on  a  farm,  where  he  and  a  fellow- 
laborer,  by  the  name  of  John  Hanks,  split 
three  thousand  rails.  This  portion  of  the 
history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  gave  rise  to  tlie 
incident  In  the  late  Republican  State  con- 
vention at  Decatur,  In  Macon  county,  which 
awakened  the  Intensest  enthusiasm  of  that 
vast  concourse  of  cltlssens  from  aU  parts  of 
the  State.  Mr.  LJncoln  was  present  as  a 
spectator  In  that  convention,  and  was  In- 
vited to  take  a  seat  upon  the  platform. 
When  he  had  taken  his  seat,  It  was  an- 
nounced to  the  convention  that  John  Hanks, 
an  old  Democrat,  who  had  grown  gray  In 
the  service  of  that  party,  desired  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  convention;  and  the  offer 
l)eing  accepted,  fortliwlth  two  old-time  fence 
rails,  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers, 
were  borne  through  the  crowd  into  the  con- 
vention, bearing  the  Inscription:  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  rail  candidate  lor  President 
in  1860.  Two  rails  from  a  lot  of  three  thou- 
sand made  In  1830  by  John  Hanks  and  Abe 
Lincoln. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  went  up  from  all  parts 
of  the  "wigwam."  Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  called  out  and  made  an  explanation  of 
the  matter.  He  stated  that,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  then  just  emigrating  to  the  State, 
he  stopped  with  his  mothers  family,  for 
one  season.  In  what  Is  now  Macon  county; 
that  he  btiUt  a  cabin,  split  rails,  and  ctilti- 
vated  a  small  farm  down  on  the  Sangamon 
river,  some  six  or  eight  miles  from  I>ecatur. 
These,  he  was  Informed,  were  taken  from 
that  fence:  but.  whether  they  were  or  not,  he 
had  mauled  many,  and  better  ones,  since  he 
had  grown  to  manhood. 

From  Macon  county  he  removed  to  a  set- 
tlement called  New  Salem,  which  was  then 
m  Sangamon,  but  now  In  Menard  county. 


It  was  at  New  Salem  that  Judge  Douglas 
says  he  first  knew  Lincoln;  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  read  here  an  extract  from 
one  of  bia  speeches,  made  In  the  Illinois 
cainp>algn  In  1858.  at  Ottawa: 

"In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  plat- 
form, and  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  upon 
it,  I  mean  nothing  p>ersonally  dlsresp>ectful 
or  unkind  to  that  gentleman.  I  have  known 
him  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  There 
were  many  {X>lut8  of  sympathy  between  us 
when  we  first  got  acquainted.  We  were  both 
comparatively  boys,  and  both  struggling 
with  poverty  In  a  strange  land.  I  was  a 
school-teacher  in  the  town  of  Winchester, 
and  he  a  flourishing  grocery -keeper  in  the 
town  of  Salem.  He  was  more  successful  In 
his  occupation  than  I  was  in  mine,  and  hence 
more  fortunate  in  this  worlds  goods.  Lin- 
coln is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who  per- 
form with  admirable  skill  everything  which 
they  undertake." — Lincoln  and  Douglas  De- 
bates, p.  69. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  extract  Is 
worthy  of  especial  note.  Such  a  compliment 
extorted  from  his  bitterest  adversary  has  a 
greatly  enhanced  value.  When  Mr.  Lincoln 
shall  have  undertaken  the  administration 
of  the  Government  of  this  great  country,  the 
people  will  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  that — 

"Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who 
perform  with  admirable  skill  everything 
which  they  undertake." 

Again :  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  January  23, 
1860.  refers  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  of  "the 
•iblest  and  most  clear-headed  men"  of  the 
Republican  party. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  here,  to  let  the 
following  reply  of  Mr.  Lincoln  be  heard  In 
regard  to  his  being  a  "flourishing  grocery- 
keeper. ' 

"The  Judge  is  woefully  at  fault  about  his 
early  friend  Lincoln  being  a  '  grocery -keeper  ' 
I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a  great  sin.  if  I 
had  been;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never 
kept  a  grocery  anywhere  In  the  world.  It  Is 
true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part 
of  one  winter  in  a  little  still-house,  up  at  the 
head  of  a  hollow." 

Now  it  Is  proposed,  that  as  Lincoln  spent  a 
"part  of  one  winter  in  a  little  stlU-house.  up 
at  the  head  of  a  hollow,"  he  shall  spend  the 
whole  of  four  winters,  at  least,  in  a  large 
white  house  at  the  head  of  Peruisylvania 
Avenue. 

The  Black  Hawk  war  having  broken  out. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  among  the  first  to  raise  a 
company  of  voUmteers  for  that  service,  and 
he  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  Return- 
ing from  that  campaign,  be  began  In  earnest 
to  devote  the  energies  of  his  great  Intellect 
and  superior  wlU  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. He  first  acqxUred  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  surveying,  but  the  demand  for  his 
services  In  that  line  of  business  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  him,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  up  his  mathematical  and  sur- 
veying Instruments  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  sold 
on  execution. 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  misfortune,  then 
it  was  he  commenced  the  study  of  that  pro- 
fession upon  which  he  has  conferred  so  much 
honor,  and  in  which  he  has  attained  so  great 
a  distinction.  Borrowing  a  few  elementary 
law  books,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
profession  by  the  dim  light  thrown  out  from 
the  fire-place  of  a  log  cabin. 

In  1836  he  was  placed  in  nomination  by  the 
Whigs  of  Sangamon  County,  for  a  seat  In  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  which  then 
met  at  Vandalla.  He  was  elected,  and  gave 
early  evidence  of  the  superior  qualities  of  his 
mind,  and  his  skill  and  power  as  a  debator. 
He  was  elected,  and  served  two  subsequent 
sessions.  Wider  avenues  were  now  opened 
to  him  in  the  acquisition  of  general  knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  which 
he  Improved  to  the  utmoet.  Changing  his 
residence  from  a  precinct  In  the  county  to 
Springfield,  which  had  then  become  the 
capital  of  tlie  State,  and  where  he  has  ever 


since  resided,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  embarked  in  his  profession.  His  success 
was  Immediate.  He  displayed  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  law  almost  intuitive, 
and  his  arguments  were  marked  by  strength 
of  reasoning,  keenness  of  logic,  a  rough  elo- 
quence, and  a  flow  of  wit  and  humor.  His 
fairness  to  his  adversary,  his  disdain  of  all 
the  little  tricks  which  sometimes  disgrace 
the  profession,  his  entire  candor  and  truth- 
fulness, his  original  and  easy  mode  of  Ulus- 
tratlon.  made  him  all-powerful  before  a 
jury.  He  now  ranks  as  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  lawyer  In  the  State. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  In 
the  great  campaign  of  1840.  He  was  then  an 
elector  on  the  Harrison  electoral  ticket.  He 
stumped  all  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the 
State  with  great  effect,  traveling  from  the 
Wabash  to  the  Mississippi  In  the  hot  months 
of  July  and  August,  shaking  with  the  ague 
one  day.  and  addressing  the  people  the  next, 
and  establishing  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  popular  speakers  In  the 
State,  a  reputation  which  he  has  ever  since 
maintained. 

Prom  1840  to  1844  Mr.  Lincoln  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  active  pursuit  of  his 
profession.  The  Clay  campaign  of  1844 
brought  him  again  Into  the  political  arena, 
and  he  headed  the  Whig  electoral  ticket  In 
that  canvass.  He  stumped  the  State.  8|>eak- 
Ing  to  Immense  audiences  everywhere  he 
went,  winning  the  applaxise  of  ills  friends, 
and  extorting  the  admiration  of  his  enemies, 
for  his  eloquent  and  masterly  expositions  of 
the  principles  of  his  party.  After  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  up  to  1846,  he  was  found 
devoted  to  his  profession.  In  August  of 
1846  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  by  the 
Whigs  of  the  Springfield  district,  to  succeed 
Colonel  E.  D.  Baker. 

In  December,  1847.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his 
seat  In  Congress.  It  Is  but  propwr  that  his 
recorded  opinions,  while  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. up>on  the  questions  then  agitating  the 
country,  should  be  known,  and  I  now  pro- 
pose to  briefly  review  the  record  made  by 
him  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1848,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland, 
offered  the  following  resolution: 

'Resolved.  That  the  capitulation  of 
Monterey  meets  with  the  entire  sanction  and 
approbation  of  this  Congress,  and  that  the 
terms  of  that  capitulation  were  as  creditable 
to  the  humanity  and  skiU  of  the  gallant 
Taylor,  as  the  achievement  of  the  victory  of 
Monterey  was  gloriotis  to  our  arms." 

Mr.  A&hmun,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to 
amend  by  adding  the  words:  "In  a  war  un- 
necessarily and  unconstitutionally  begun  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  upon  this  amend- 
ment, and  It  was  agreed  to — yeas  85,  nays  81. 
(Congressional  Globe,  volume  18,  page  95.) 
It  was  strict  party  vote,  every  Whig  mem- 
ber of  the  Hotise  voting  In  the  affirmative. 
Among  the  distinguished  names  of  those 
who  voted  for  this  amendment  I  find  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  find  also  that  he 
voted  In  what  would  now  be  called  good 
Democratic  company,  and  with  men  who  are 
at  the  present  time  bright  and  shining  lights 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and  who  have  never 
been  denounced  as  traitors,  taking  sides 
with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Hon. 
Thomas  L.  CUngman,  at  present  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  a  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  severtd  Congresses  prior 
to  the  present  one;  Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King, 
of  Georgia,  now  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  Senate  of  that  SUte;  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Bar- 
ringer,  of  North  Carolina,  late  Minister  to 
Spain,  now  a  Democrat;  and  Hon.  Robert 
Toombs,  the  present  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  all  of  whom  served 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  In  the  Thirtieth  Congress — 
with    whom    Mr.    Toombs    says,    In    a    late 
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speecli,  he  had  an  "agreeable  acquaintance," 
and  all  oX  whom  voted  precisely  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did,  for  this  amendment  of  Mr. 
Ashmun. 

In  regard  to  this  vote,  I  prefer  to  let  Mr. 
Lincoln  spealc  for  himself.  In  replying  to  a 
speech  of  Judge  Douglas,  In  the  celebrated 
camptUign  in  our  State  In  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said: 

"And  BO  I  think  my  friend,  the  Judge,  is 
equally  r.t  fault,  when  he  charges  me,  at  the 
time  when  I  was  in  Ck^ngress,  with  having 
opposed  our  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in 
the  Mexican  war.  The  Judge  did  not  make 
his  charge  very  distinctly;  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  he  can  prove  by  referring  to  the  record. 
Tou  remember  I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  when- 
ever the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me 
to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously 
begun  by  the  President,  I  would  not  do  it. 
But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money,  or 
land  warrants,  or  anything  to  pay  the  sol- 
diers there,  during  all  that  time,  I  gave  the 
same  vote  that  Judge  Douglas  did.  Tou 
can  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether  that 
was  consistent.  Such  is  the  truth;  and  the 
Judge  has  the  right  to  make  all  he  can  out 
of  it.  But  when  he,  by  a  general  charge, 
conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies 
from  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the 
Mexican  war,  or  did  anything  else  to  hinder 
the  soldiers,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly 
and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a  consultation  of 
the  records  will  prove  to  him." — Lincoln  and 
Douglas  Debates,  page  75. 

In  a  speech  in  this  House,  on  the  27th 
day  of  J\Uy,  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln,  referring  to 
the  same  matter,  spoke  In  the  following 
language  of  truth,  eloquence,  and  patriot- 
ism : 

"If,  when  the  war  had  begun,  and  had 
become  the  cause  of  the  country,  the  giving 
of  our  money  and  our  blood,  in  common 
with  yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then  it 
is  not  true  that  we  have  always  opposed  the 
war.  With  few  individual  exceptions,  you 
have  constantly  had  our  votes  here  for  all 
the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than  this, 
you  have  had  the  services,  the  blood,  and 
the  lives,  of  our  political  brethren,  in  every 
trial,  and  on  every  field.  The  beardless  boy 
and  the  mature  man,  the  humble  and 
the  distinguished — you  have  had  them. 
Through  suffering  and  death,  by  disease  and 
In  battle,  they  have  endiired  and  fought 
and  fell  with  you.  Clay  and  Webster  each 
gave  a  son  never  to  be  returned.  Prom  the 
State  of  my  own  residence,  besides  other 
worthy  but  less  known  Whig  names,  we  sent 
Marshall,  Morrison,  Baker,  and  Hardin;  they 
all  fought,  and  one  fell,  and  In  the  fall  or 
that  one  we  lost  our  best  Whig  man. 

"Nor  were  the  Whigs  few  In  number,  or 
laggard  In  the  day  of  danger.  In  that  fear- 
ful, bloody,  breathless  struggle  at  Buena 
vista,  where  each  man's  hard  task  was  to 
beat  back  five  foes  or  die  himself,  of  the  five 
high  officers  who  perished,  four  were  Whigs. 

"In  speaking  of  this,  I  mean  no  odious 
comparison  between  the  lion-hearted  Whigs 
and  Democrats  who  fought  there.  On  other 
occasions,  and  among  the  lower  officers  and 
privates  on  that  occasion,  I  doubt  not  the 
proportion  was  different.  I  wish  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all.  I  think  of  all  those  brave  men 
as  Americans,  in  whose  proud  fame,  as  an 
American,  I  too  have  a  share.  Many  of 
them,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  are  my  con- 
stituents and  personal  friends;  and  I  thank 
them — more  than  thank  them — one  and  all, 
for  the  high,  imperishable  honor  they  have 
conferred  on  our  common  State." — Congres- 
sional Olobe,  volume  19,  page  1042. 

Such  being  the  patriotic  and  consistent 
position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  war,  when 
the  bill  for  supplies  for  oiu-  army  in  Mexico 
came  up  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1848.  his 
vote  Is,  of  course,  found  recorded  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  (Congressional  Globe,  vol.  18, 
p.  445.) 

Pollowing  this  up,  we  find  Mr.  Lincoln 
ever  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  soldier, 


proposing  to  extend  the  bounty  land  act, 
not  only  so  far  as  regarded  the  volunteers  to 
Mexico,  but  to  the  war-worn  veterans  of 
1812;  thus  putting  in  motion  that  great 
measure  of  public  Justice  which  was  finally 
meted  out  to  those  brave  and  patriotic  men. 
On  the  proposition  to  amend  the  bounty  land 
law  of  February  11.  1847.  which  was  passed 
before  Mr.  Lincoln  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  as  follows: 

"If  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  pass  the  bill  now.  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  It  done — concurring  as  he  did 
generally  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
I  Mr.  Johnson,)  that  the  postponement 
might  Jeopard  the  safety  of  the  proposition. 
If,  however,  a  reference  was  to  be  made,  he 
wished  to  make  a  very  few  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  several  subjects  desired  by  gentle- 
men to  be  embraced  In  amendments  to  the 
ninth  section  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  first  amendment  desired  by 
members  of  this  House  had  for  its  only  ob- 
ject to  give  bounty  lands  to  siich  persons  as 
had  served  for  a  time  as  privates,  but  had 
never  been  discharged  as  such,  because  pro- 
moted to  office.  That  subject,  and  no  other, 
was  embraced  In  this  bill.  There  were  some 
others  who  desired,  while  they  were  legislat- 
ing on  this  subject,  that  they  should  also 
give  bounty  lands  to  the  volunteers  of  the 
war  of  1812.  His  friend  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Evans]  said  there  were  no  such  men.  He 
(Mr.  L.)  did  not  say  there  were  many,  but  he 
was  very  confident  there  were  some.  His 
friend  from  Kentucky  near  him  (Mr.  Gaines] 
told  him  he  himself  was  one. 

"There  was  still  another  proposition  touch- 
ing this  matter;  that  was.  that  persons  en- 
titled to  bounty  land  should  by  law  be  en- 
titled to  locate  these  lands  la  parcels,  and 
not  be  required  to  locate  them  in  one  body, 
as  was  provided  by  the  existing  law. 

"Now,  he  had  carefully  drawn  up  a  bill 
embracing  these  separate  propositions,  which 
he  Intended  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  all 
these  bills  In  the  House,  or  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  at  some 
suitable  time.  If  there  was  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  act  at  once  on  this 
separate  proposition,  he  repeated  that,  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  be  should  pre- 
fer It,  lest  they  should  lose  all.  But  If  there 
was  to  be  a  reference,  he  desired  to  Introduce 
his  bill  embracing  the  three  propositions — 
thus  enabling  the  committee  and  the  House 
to  act  at  the  same  time,  whether  favorably 
or  unfavorably,  upon  all." — Congressional 
Globe,  volume  18,  page  550. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  not 
only  favored  the  bill  before  the  House,  but 
he  proposed  embracing  the  soldiers  of  the 
war  of  1812,  and  also  to  authorize  the  soldier 
to  locate  his  land  In  parcels,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  locate  it  In  one  body;  a  most  Just 
and  liberal  prop>osltlon. 

On  the  great  question  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors Mr.  Lincoln  is  eminently  sound  and 
practical,  and  his  views  must  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  country.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  1848,  he  made  a  sjjeech  la  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  message  of  President 
Polk  vetoing  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  In 
reply  to  that  part  of  the  message  of  Mr.  Polk 
touching  the  suggestion  of  a  change  of  the 
Constitution,  he  made  the  following  obser- 
vations, which  should  sink  deep  Into  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people : 

"As  a  general  rule.  I  think  we  would  do 
much  better  to  let  it  alone.  No  slight  occa- 
sion should  tempt  us  to  touch  It.  Better  not 
take  the  first  step,  which  may  lead  to  a  habit 
of  altering  it.  Better  rather  habituate  our- 
selves to  think  of  It  as  unalterable.  It  can 
scarcely  be  made  better  than  It  Is.  New  pro- 
visions would  Introduce  new  difficulties,  and 
thus  create  and  Increase  appetite  for  still 
further  change.  No,  sir;  let  It  stand  as  it  Is. 
New  hands  have  never  touched  It.  The  men 
who  made  It  have  done  their  work,  and  have 
passed  away.  Who  shall  Improve  on  what 
they  did?" 


After    conclusively    replying   to   the   arm 
ments  of  the  message.  Mr.  Lincoln  proceed" 
with     the     following     eminently    pract^ 
suggestions :  "^"' 

"Etetermlne  that  the  thing  can  and  sh»ii 
be  done,  and  then  we  shall  find  the  w» 
The  tendency  to  undue  expansion  Is  unquet 
tlonably  the  chief  dlfliculty.  How  to  A 
something,  and  still  not  do  too  much,  u  the 
desideratum.  Let  each  contribute  his  mij 
In  the  way  of  suggestion.  The  late  SUg! 
Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  convex 
tion.  contributed  his,  which  was  worth  some- 
thing; and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which 
may  be  worth  nothing.  At  all  events  it  wui 
mislead  nobody,  and,  therefore,  will'  do  no 
harm.  I  would  not  borrow  money,  i  gj- 
against  an  overwhelming,  crushing  system 
Suppose  that,  at  each  session.  Congress  shall 
first  determine  how  much  money  can,  for 
that  year,  be  spared  for  Improvements;  then 
apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important 
objects.  So  far.  all  U  easy;  but  how  shall  we 
determine  which  are  the  most  Important? 
On  this  question  comes  the  colllalon  of 
Interests.  I  shall  be  slow  to  acknowlete 
that  your  harbor  or  your  river  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  mine,  and  vice  versa.  To  clear 
this  difficulty,  let  us  have  that  same  sta- 
tistical information  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vinton)  suggested  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session.  In  that  informa- 
tion we  shall  have  a  stern,  unbending  basu 
of  facts — a  basis  In  no  wise  subject  to  whim, 
caprice,  or  local  Interest.  The  prellmited 
amount  of  means  will  save  us  from  doing 
too  much,  and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from 
doing  what  we  do  In  wrong  places.  Adopt 
and  adhere  to  this  course,  and.  It  seems  to 
me,  the  difficulty  is  cleared." — Congressional 
Globe,  volume  19,  page  709. 

On  the  passage  of  the  river  and  harbor  bUl 
by  the  House,  August  11,  1848.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
name  is  found  In  the  affirmative.  (Congres- 
sional Globe,  vol.  18,  p.  1062.) 

The  tariff  question  was  not  up  In  Congrea 
during  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  service,  but  he 
nevertheless  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
himself  upon  the  record  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing the  great  Interests  of  American  labor. 

Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania, 
called  "Tariff  Andy."  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1848,  asked  leave  to  Introduce  the  following 
resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  be  Instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  reporting  a  bill  Increasing  the 
duties  on  foreign  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  snd 
on  such  foreign  manufactures  as  are  now 
coming  Into  ruinous  competition  with 
American  labor." 

Upon  the  question  being  taken,  Mr 
Lincoln  voted  in  the  affirmative.  (Congrei- 
sional  Globe,  vol.  18,  p.  852.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  early  and  consistent 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  slavery  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Territories,  and  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  them.  He  voted  for  the 
amendment  to  the  Oregon  bill,  which  ei- 
tended  the  ordinance  of  1787  over  Oregon 
Territory,  and  for  the  bill  thus  amended. 
(Congressional   Globe,   vol.    18,   p.    1027.) 

Such  Is  the  record  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  all  the  Important  matters  before  Con- 
gress while  he  was  a  member.  Though  serv- 
ing his  constituents  with  ability  and  fidelity, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  frlenda. 
he  declined  a  renomlnation,  preferring  the 
quiet  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  the  en- 
joyments of  private  life,  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  office  and  the  turmoil  of  political 
strife.  Yet,  such  was  his  interest  in  polltlctl 
matters,  and  so  deeply  did  he  feel  the  im- 
portance to  the  country  of  the  success  d 
the  principles  he  upheld,  that  he  actively 
participated  in  the  presidential  contest  at 
1852. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  in 
1854.  called  Mr.  Lincoln  again  into  the  IMA 
of  politics,  and  he  threw  himself  into  th« 
great  contest  of  that  year  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  character  and  the  power  of  W» 
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^11  stumping  the  State  in  all  directions, 
^d  speaking  to  immense  audiences,  he 
awakened  the  people  to  the  aggressive  char- 
acter of  that  legislation,  and  called  on  them 
to  rebuke  that  'Vathless  hand"  which  dared 
:  break  down  that  sacred  compromise,  and 
«-hlch  in  the  words  of  Senator  Douglas, 
-was  akin  to  the  Constitution,  and  cannon- 
ized  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amertcan  people." 
UDon  the  Legislature  elected  that  year  de- 
velooed  the  duty  of  electing  a  United  States 
senator  In  the  place  of  Creneral  Shields,  who 
had  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  The 
WhlKS  and  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats  con- 
stltiJted  a  majoritv  of  both  branches  of  that 
Leelslature.  but  five-sixths  of  this  majority 
had  been  Whigs,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  their 
first  choice  for  Senator.  The  anti-Nebraska 
Democrats  presented  Judge  Trumbull  as  a 
candidate,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  finding  after  the 
balloting  commenced  that  the  continuance 
of  his  name  before  the  Joint  convention 
mlKht  result  in  the  election  of  the  Nebraska 
Democratic  candidate,  magnanimously  with- 
drew from  the  contest,  and  earnestly  en- 
treated his  friends  to  elect  Judge  Trumbull, 
an  anti-Nebraska  Democrat,  whose  subse- 
quent career  in  the  Senate  has  been  marked 
by  great  ability,  and  by  strict  fidelity  to  the 
conviction  of  those  who  elected  him. 

In  1856  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois 
was  fully  inaugurated  as  a  State  organiza- 
tion at  the  Bloomlngton  convention,  held  In 
May  of  that  vear.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present 
at  that  convention,  and  gave  the  weight  and 
influence  of  his  great  name  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  party,  and  to  a  bold  and  em- 
phatic declaration  of  principles.  His  speech 
upon  that  occasion  was  one  of  the  most 
masterly  efforts  of  his  life,  and  carried  con- 
viction to  all  minds,  stirring  up  the  conven- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and 
nerving  every  man  with  resolute  determina- 
tion. He  was  placed  on  the  Republican 
electoral  ticket  as  an  elector  at  large,  as- 
sociated with  Frederic  Hecker,  the  German 
patriot  and  orator,  who  had  fought  for  lib- 
erty in  hla  native  land,  and  whose  eloquence 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
the  highest  emotions  of  patriotism. 

In  that  campaign  Mr.  Lincoln  again  can- 
vassed the  State,  laboring  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  zeal;  and  it  could  truly  be  said  of 
him,  "No  dangers  daunted,  and  no  labors 
tired." 

Though  Mr  Buchanan  carried  the  State, 
yet  the  entire  Republican  State  ticket  was 
elected. 

Great  Interest  centered  in  the  election  of 
1858 — the  legislature  to  be  elected  was  to 
name  a  successor  to  Judge  Dougl.is  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Republican 
State  convention  for  that  year,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  State  officers,  with  entire 
unanimity,  and  amid  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
designated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  choice  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  State  for  United  States 
Senator,  to  succeed  Judge  Douglas.  Of  all 
the  able  and  distinguished  Republicans  in 
the  State,  such  was  the  hold  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  the  party,  such  was  the  devotion  of  the 
masses  to  his  Interests,  that  no  other  name 
was  suggested  or  thought  of  In  connection 
with  the  candidacy  for  Senator. 

I  will  now  allude  to  some  of  the  Incidents 
of  the  great  campaign  of  1858.  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  which  assumed  national 
proportions,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  ability  and 
vigor  of  the  discussions,  and  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  attended  the  canvass.  All 
the  great  questions  that  now  agitate  the 
country  were  fully  and  elaborately  discussed 
In  their  debates;  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  position 
on  those  questions  can  be  moet  fully  and 
satisfactorily  understood  by  a  reference 
thereto. 

In  a  discussion  at  Preeport.  in  my  own 
district,  at  which  I  was  present,  Mr.  Douglas 
submitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  series  of  Inter- 
rogatories, embracing  all  the  various  proposi- 
tions   Involved   in   the   question    of   slavery. 


I  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  extract  the 
questions  and  answers  from  a  recent  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  Mr.  Benjamin,]  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
together  with  his  comment  thereon.  Speak- 
ing of  that  canvass,  Mr.  Benjamin  says; 

"In  that  contest,  the  two  candidates  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  In  the  State 
of  Illinois,  went  before  their  people.  They 
agreed  to  discuss  the  Issues:  they  put  ques- 
tions to  each  other  for  answer:  and  I  must 
say  here,  for  I  must  be  Just  to  all.  that  I  have 
been  surprised,  in  the  examination  that  I 
made  again  within  the  last  few  days  of  this 
discussion  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  to  find  that  Mr,  Lincoln  is  a  far 
more  conservative  man.  unless  he  has  since 
changed  his  opinions,  than  I  had  supposed 
him  to  be.  There  was  no  dodging  on  his 
part.  Mr.  Douglas  started  with  his  ques- 
tions. Here  they  are.  with  Mr.  Lincoln's 
answers: 

"Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether 
Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did  In  1854.  In 
favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  now.  nor  ever  did,  stand 
in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
fvigitlve  slave  law. 

"Question  2.  I  desire  him  to  answer  wheth- 
er he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in 
1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  peo- 
ple want  them? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did.  stand 
pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States  Into  the  Union. 

"Question  3.  I  want  to  know  whether  he 
stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a 
new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  con- 
stitution as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see 
fit  to  make? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against 
the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union 
with  such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of 
that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 

"Question  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  he 
stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Question  5.  I  desire  him  to  answer  wheth- 
er he  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States? 
"Answer.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
different  States. 

"Question  6.  I  desire  to  know  whether  he 
stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  north  as 
well  as  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line? 

"Answer.  I  am  Impliedly,  If  not  expressly, 
pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United 
States  Territories. 

"Question  7.  I  desire  him  to  answer  wheth- 
er he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohib- 
ited therein? 

"Answer.  I  nm  not  generally  opposed  to 
honest  acquisition  of  territory:  and.  in  any 
given  case.  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such 
acquisition,  accordingly  as  I  might  think 
such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  aggra- 
vate the  slavery  question  among  ourselves." — 
Debates  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,   p.  88. 

"It  is  Impossible,  Mr.  President,  however 
we  may  differ  In  opinion  with  the  man,  not 
to  admire  the  perfect  candor  and  frankness 
with  which  these  answers  were  given;  no 
equivocation — no  evasion." 

Nothing  can  be  more  Just  than  the  com- 
pliments paid  by  the  distinguished  Louisi- 
ana Senator  to  the  candor  and  frankness  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  not  an  xinusual  thing  for 
him  to  extort  expressions  of  admiration  from 
his  opponents  for  the  fairness  and  candor  of 
his  arguments,  both  in  political  discussion 
and  at  the  bar.  It  was  said  of  him  by  one 
of  the  Judges  of  our  supreme  court,  that  he 


stated  the  propositions  and  argvunents  of 
his  adversary  so  fully  and  fairly,  that  but 
little  further  was  necessary  to  be  s*ld. 

It  Is  but  Just,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  be  heard  further  on  these  questions 
and  answers,  and  In  explanation  of  them; 
and  in  the  same  discussion  he  says: 

"Now,  my  friends.  It  will  be  perceived,  upon 
an  examination  of  these  questions  and  an- 
swers, that  so  far  I  have  only  answered  that 
I  was  not  pledged  to  this,  that,  or  the  other. 
The  Judge  has  not  framed  his  Interrogatories 
to  ask  me  anything  more  than  this,  and  I 
have  answered  In  strict  accordance  with  the 
interrogatories,  and  have  answered  truly  that 
I  am  not  pledged  at  all  upon  any  of  the 
points  to  which  I  have  answered.  But  I  am 
not  dIspKSsed  to  hang  upon  the  exact  form  of 
his  Interrogatory.  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
take  up  at  least  some  of  these  questions,  and 
state  what  I  really  think  upon  them. 

"As  to  the  first  one.  in  regard  to  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law.  I  have  never  hesitated  to  say. 
and  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to  say,  that  I 
think,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  the  southern  States  are 
entitled  to  a  congressional  fugitive  slave  law. 
Having  said  that,  I  have  had  nothing  to  say 
In  regard  to  the  existing  fugitive  slave  law, 
further  than  that  I  think  It  should  have 
been  framed  so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of 
the  objections  that  pertain  to  It.  without 
lessening  its  efficiency.  And  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  now  in  an  agitation  In  regard  to  an 
alteration  or  modification  of  that  law,  I 
would  not  be  the  man  to  Introduce  it  as  a 
new  subject  of  agitation  upon  the  general 
question  of  slavery. 

"In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of 
whether  I  am  pledged  to  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union.  I  state 
to  you  very  frankly  that  I  would  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  ever  to  be  put  in  a  position  of 
having  to  pass  upon  that  question.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  there  would 
never  be  another  slave  State  admitted  into 
the  Union;  but  I  must  add  that,  if  slavery 
shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Territories  during 
the  territorial  existence  of  any  one  given 
Territory,  and  then  the  i>eople  shall,  having 
a  fair  chance  and  a  clear  field  when  they 
come  to  adopt  the  constitutlcm,  do  such  an 
extraordinary  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  con- 
stitution, uninfluenced  by  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no 
alternative.  If  we  own  the  country,  but  to 
admit  them  Into  the  Union. 

"The  third  Interrogatory  Is  answered  by 
the  answer  to  the  second;  it  being,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  same  as  the  second. 

"The  fourth  one  Is  In  regard  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  relation  to  that,  I  have  my  mind  very  dis- 
tinctly made  up.  I  should'  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  it. 
Yet.  as  a  member  of  Congress.  I  should  not, 
with  my  present  views,  be  in  favor  of  en- 
deavoring to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  unless  It  would  be  upon  these 
conditions:  First,  that  the  abolition  should 
be  gradual.  Second,  that  It  should  be  on  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  in 
the  District.  And  third,  that  compensation 
should  be  made  to  unwilling  owners.  With 
these  three  conditions.  I  confess  I  would  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  Congress  abolish 
slavery  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and.  In 
the  language  of  Henry  Clay,  'sweep  from  our 
capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation." 

"In  regard  to  the  fifth  interrogatory.  I 
must  say  here,  that  as  to  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
different  States.  I  can  truly  answer,  as  I 
have,  that  I  am  pledged  to  nothing  about  it. 
It  Is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  given 
that  mature  consideration  that  would  make 
me  feel  authorized  to  state  a  position  so  as 
to  hold  myself  entirely  bound  by  it.  In 
other  words,  that  question  has  never  been 
prominently  enough  before  me  to  Induce  me 
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to  Investigate  whether  we  really  have  the 
conBtltutional  power  to  do  it.  I  could  in- 
vestigate it  if  I  had  sulficient  time  to  bring 
myself  to  a  conclusion  upon  that  subject; 
but  I  have  not  done  so,  and  I  say  so  frankly 
to  you  here,  and  to  Judge  Douglas.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  if  I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  Congress  does  possess  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  abolish  the  slave  trade 
among  the  different  States,  I  should  still 
not  be  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
unless  upon  some  conservative  principle,  as 
I  conceive  it,  aUn  to  what  I  have  said  in 
relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desire  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  all  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  is  full  and  ex- 
plicit within  itself,  and  cannot  be  made 
clearer  by  any  comments  of  mine.  So  I  sup- 
pose, in  regard  to  the  question  whether  I 
am  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  more 
territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited 
therein,  my  answer  is  such  that  I  could  add 
nothing  by  way  of  illustration,  or  making 
myself  better  understood,  than  the  answer 
which  I  have  placed  in  writing. 

"Now,  in  all  this,  the  Judge  has  me,  and 
he  has  me  on  the  record.  I  suppose  he  had 
flattered  himself  that  I  was  really  entertain- 
ing one  set  of  opinions  for  one  place  and 
another  set  for  another  place — that  I  was 
afraid  to  say  at  one  place  what  I  uttered 
at  another.  What  I  am  saying  here  I  sup- 
pose I  say  to  a  vast  audience  as  strongly 
tending  to  Abolitionism  as  any  audience  In 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  believe  I  am 
saying  that  which,  if  it  would  be  offensive 
to  any  persons,  and  render  them  enemies 
to  myself,  would  be  offensive  to  persons  in 
this  audience." — Lincoln  and  Douglas  De- 
bates, pages  88,  89. 

As  a  Republican,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  further 
speaks  the  sentiments  of  bis  party  in  regard 
to  the  slavery  question: 

"They  look  up>on  it  as  a  vast  moral  evil; 
they  can  prove  it  as  such  by  the  writings  of 
those  who  gave  us  the  blessings  of  liberty 
which  we  enjoy;  and  that  they  so  looked 
upon  it,  and  not  as  an  evil  merely  confining 
itself  to  the  States  where  it  is  situated;  and 
while  we  agree  that,  by  the  Constitution  we 
assented  to,  in  the  States  where  it  exists  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  because 
it  is  in  the  Constitution;  and  we  are  by 
both  duty  and  Inclination  to  stick  by  that 
Constitution,  in  all  its  letter  and  spirit,  from 
beginning  to  end."  •  •  •  •  "The  Republi- 
can party  is  made  up  of  those  who,  as  far 
as  they  can  peaceably,  will  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  who  will  hope  for  its 
ultimate  extinction." — Lincoln  and  Douglas 
Debates,  page  19. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  word  as  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  po- 
sition in  regard  to  It.     He  says: 

"I  have  expressed  heretofore,  and  I  now 
repeat,  my  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  but  I  should  be  allowed  to  state 
the  nature  of  that  opposition;  and  I  ask 
your  indulgence  while  I  do  so.  What  is 
fairly  implied  by  the  term  Judge  Douglas 
has  used,  resistance  to  the  decision?'  I  do 
not  resist  f:.  If  I  wanted  to  take  Dred  Scott 
from  his  master,  I  would  be  Interfering  with 
property,  and  that  terrible  difficulty  that 
Judge  E>ouglas  speaks  of.  of  interfering  with 
property,  would  arise.  But  I  am  doing  no 
such  thing  as  that;  but  all  that  I  am  doing 
is  refusing  to  obey  it  as  a  political  rule.  If 
I  were  in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should  come 
up  on  the  question  whether  slavery  should 
be  prohibited  in  a  new  Territory,  in  spite 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  I  would  vote 
that  it  should.  That  is  what  I  would  do. 
Judge  Douglas  said  last  night,  that  before 
the  decision  he  might  advance  his  opinion, 
and  it  might  be  contrary  to  the  decision 
when  it  was  made;  but  after  It  was  made, 
he  would  abide  by  it  until  It  was  reversed. 
Just  so.  We  let  this  property  abide  by  the 
decision,  but  we  will  try  to  reverse  that  de- 


cision. We  will  try  to  put  it  where  Judge 
Douglas  would  not  object,  for  he  says  he 
will  obey  it  until  it  is  reversed.  Somebody 
has  to  reverse  that  decision,  since  it  is  made, 
and  we  mean  to  reverse  it,  and  we  mean  to 
do  it  peaceably. 

"What  are  the  uses  of  decisions  of  courts? 
They  have  two  uses.  As  rules  of  property, 
they  have  two  uses.  First,  they  decide  upon 
the  question  before  the  court.  They  decide 
in  this  case  that  Dred  Scott  is  a  slave. 
Nobody  resists  that.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  say  to  everybody  else,  that  persons 
standing  just  as  Dred  Scott  stands,  are  as 
he  is.  That  is,  they  say  that  when  a  ques- 
tion comes  up  upon  another  person,  it  will 
be  so  decided  again,  unless  the  court  de- 
cides in  another  way,  tmless  the  court  over- 
rules Its  decision.  Well,  we  mean  to  do 
what  we  can  to  have  the  court  decide  the 
other  way.  That  is  one  thing  we  mean  to 
try  to  do." — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates, 
page  20. 

In  regard  to  what  would  be  the  course  of 
the  Republican  party  towards  our  southern 
brethren  in  the  event  of  Its  accession  to 
power,  Mr.  Lincoln,  addressing  himself  to 
Kentucklans,  said  in  his  Cincinnati  speech: 

"We  mean  to  treat  you.  as  near  as  we 
possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  you 
alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your 
Institution;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  com- 
promise of  the  Constitution:  and,  In  a  word, 
coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to 
treat  you,  so  far  as  degenerated  men  (If  we 
have  degenerated)  may,  according  to  the 
examples  of  those  noble  fathers — Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  mean  to 
remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we;  that 
there  Is  no  difference  between  us,  other  than 
the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean 
to  recognize  and  bear  In  mind  always  that 
you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as 
other  people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and 
treat  you  accordingly." — Lincoln  and  Douglas 
Debates,  page  263. 

In  his  speech  at  Ottawa,  Mr,  Lincoln  fur- 
ther says: 

"I  will  say  here,  while  upon  the  subject, 
that  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
to  Interfere  with  the  Institution  of  slavery  In 
the  States  where  It  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so.  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce 
political  and  social  equality  between  the 
white  and  the  black  races.  There  Is  a  physi- 
cal difference  between  the  two.  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid  their 
living  together  upon  the  fooling  of  perfect 
equality;  and  Inasmuch  as  It  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity that  there  must  be  a  difference.  I.  as 
well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  In  favor  of  the 
race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior 
position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the 
contrary;  but  I  hold  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  there  Is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural 
rights  enumerated  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— the  right  to  life.  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." — Lincoln  and  Douglas 
Debates,  page  75. 

The  result  of  that  contest  is  known.  The 
Republican  State  ticket  was  triumphantly 
elected.  Mr.  Lincoln  triumphed  by  the  popu- 
lar voice.  The  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
friendly  to  Mr.  Lincoln  received  more  votes 
than  the  candidates  friendly  to  Judge 
Douglas,  and  Lincoln  was  only  defeated  for 
Senator  by  an  Iniquitous  and  unjust  appor- 
tionment, which  stifled  the  voice  of  the 
majority. 

The  entire  vote  for  the  Lincoln  can- 
didates for  the  Legislature  was 125.373 

The  entire  vote  for  the  Douglas 
candidates  for  the  Legislature  was.    121 .  190 


Lincoln  leading  Doviglas  In  the 

popular    vote 4.185 

I    have   thus.   Mr.    Chairman,    briefly    ad- 
verted to  the  private  history  and  public  life 


of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  both  commend  him  to 
the  country  as  a  worthy  candidate  of  a  great 
and  patriotic  party,  for  President  of^S* 
United  States.  His  nomination  has  touched 
the  popular  heart,  and  has  been  receivS 
with  approbation  everywhere.  The  maaiw 
of  the  people  are  rallying  under  the  flag  of 
the  man  of  their  choice,  and  they  will  bear 
him  to  the  presidential  chair  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Dissatisfaction  at  the 
results  of  the  Chicago  convention  now  only 
exists  among  our  Democratic  brethren.  Thev 
profess  to  think  we  did  not  nominate  the 
proper  man,  and  shed  "crockodlle  tears  "  over 
the  defeat  of  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
whom  they  have  hunted  through  his  whole 
political  career  by  a  persistent  malignity 
without  parallel  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try.  Such  sympathy,  under  such  circum- 
stances. Is  no  new  thing.  It  was  exhibited  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Clay,  when  General  Taylor 
was  nominated  over  him  In  1848.  The  Demo- 
crats  were  then  very  much  troubled  at  the 
great  mistake  the  Whigs  made  in  throwing 
overboard  their  great  leader.  Mr.  Clay,  and 
nominating  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista.  I  know 
of  no  better  reply  to  all  this,  than  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  In  a  speech  In  this  House  on  the  27th 
day  of  July,  1848: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  Democratic  friends  be 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  we  are 
content  with  our  position,  content  with  our 
company,  and  content  with  our  candidate; 
and  that,  although  they  in  their  generou* 
sympathy  think  we  ought  to  be  miserable,  we 
really  are  not.  and  that  they  may  dismiss  the 
great  anxiety  they  have  on  our  account.'  — 
Congressional  Globe,  volume  19.  page  1043. 

The  Republican  party  prefers  to  make  its 
own  nominations,  as  It  is  able  to  manage  its 
own  concerns  In  Its  own  way.  This  party  u 
the  most  Imposing  reunion  of  men  for  a 
patriotic  object  which  this  country  has  ever 
known.  All  good  men.  of  all  parties,  who 
desire  to  see  the  Government  rescued  from 
its  present  degradation,  and  who  would  stay 
the  further  spread  of  slavery,  can  unite  upon 
the  candidates  and  the  platform  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  The  hope  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln expressed.  In  the  Illinois  campaign  of 
1858.  should  be  realized  in  the  great  contest 
upon  which  we  have  now  entered.  In  his 
speech  at  Freeport.  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"For  my  part,  I  do  hope  that  all  of  us,  en- 
tertaining a  common  sentiment  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  appears  to  us  a  design  to 
nationalize  and  perpetuate  slavery,  will  waive 
minor  differences  on  questions  which  either 
belong  to  the  dead  past  or  the  distant  future, 
and  all  pull  together  In  this  struggle." — Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  Debates,  page  107. 

The  success  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
has  been  Inaugurated  by  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  will  bring  with  It  great  duties 
and  grave  responsibilities.  A  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Constitution  and  an  Inflexible 
administration  of  the  law  must  be  its  rule. 
It  must  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
every  department  of  the  Government;  repress 
with  a  vigorous  hand  all  abuses  that  have 
crept  into  its  administration;  bring  about 
fraternal  feeling;  reanimate  Industry;  clear 
out  the  pathways,  and  spread  the  sails  of 
commerce.  It  must  save  the  common  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  from  the  curse 
of  slavery;  reestablish  the  public  credit,  and 
restore  confidence  between  man  and  man. 
The  immediate  reestabllshment  of  the  pub- 
lic good  must  be  its  first  great  object,  and 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  will 
be  assured. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  but  little  in  public 
life,  and  he  will  come  Into  the  presidential 
chair  "fresh  from  the  people,"  with  "no 
friends  to  reward,  and  no  enemies  to  punish." 
He  has  no  complications  with  polltlclaM, 
cliques,  or  factions,  and  no  outstanding 
promises  requiring  redemption.  One  of  the 
people,  taken  up  by  the  people,  he  will  be 
the  President  of  the  people.  In  him  there 
are  united   the  elements   which   challenged 
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the  confidence  of  the  convention  which  nom- 
inated him.  and  of  the  people  who  will  elect 
him  He  Is  emphatically  a  representative 
man-  and,  by  the  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  he  Is  the 
tvoe  of  the  virtues  which  belong  to  a  great 
ReDUblic  There  Is  an  inflexible  patriotism 
m  his  heart,  and  he  has  the  Incorruptibility 
of  Republican  principles  in  his  soul.  He  hr.s 
doctrines,  not  hatreds,  and  is  without  ambi- 
tion,   except    to    do    good,     and    serve     his 

country. 

In  these  davs.  when  corruption,  prodigal- 
ity and  venalitv  have  reached  the  very  vitals 
of  the  Government,  the  people  have  at  last 
found  an  honest  man  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  in  the  spirit  In  which  our 
institutions  were  founded;  a  man  whose 
name  has  ever  been  the  synonym  of  probity 
and  honor;  whose  reputation,  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life,  is  without  blemish,  as 
his  public  career  is  without  reproach.  No 
man  ever  has.  and  no  man  ever  can,  place  his 
flneer  upon  a  single  dishonorable  or  Im- 
nroper  act  of  his  life.  He  stands  to-day.  as 
a  private  citizen  and  public  man,  unassailed 
and  unassailable — 
'An  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.  ' 

Of  no  man  can  It  more  truly  be  said: 
"His  life  is  gentle;   and  the  elements 
So  mixed  In  him,  that  Nature  might  stand 

up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  is  a  man 


SCHOOL  AID  MONEY   NEEDED   FOR 
STATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  President  Kennedy's  omnibus 
education  bill,  particularly  insofar  as 
West  Virginia  is  concerned,  is  cogently 
argued  by  Mr.  Phil  Hirsch  in  his  column, 
'"Washington  Watch."  which  appeared  in 
the  February  14.  1963,  edition  of  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  Gazette. 

Stating  that  West  Virginia  would 
greatly  benefit  if  the  administration's 
education  bill  receives  congressional  ap- 
proval in  its  present  form,  Mr.  Hirsch 
tells  of  the  significance  of  such  aid  to  my 
State : 

This  would  be  nearly  four  times  more  than 
the  Mountain  State   Is   receiving  now — 

Mr.  Hirsch  declares,  adding  that — 
Thousands  of  poor  teenagers  could  obtain 
the  education  they  need  to  keep  off  the 
breadline;  long-deferred  plans  to  build  new 
elementary,  secondary,  and  college  class- 
rooms could  be  launched,  and  there  might 
even  be  a  chance  of  reducing  the  vast  num- 
ber of  youngsters  throughout  the  State  now 
receiving  Instructions  from  teachers  who 
never  finished  college. 

While  Mr.  Hirsch  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  many  aspects  of  the  omnibus  educa- 
tion bill,  and  what  each  of  these  could 
mean  for  the  advancement  of  education 
in  West  Virginia,  I  want  to  especially 
draw  attention  to  his  concluding  re- 
marks, because  they  highlight  an  erosion 
in  the  American  destiny  which  we,  in 
the  Congress,  have  the  power  to  change : 

The  pending  bill — 

Mr.  Hirsch  states — 

authorizes  $400  million  in  grants  to  local 
school  districts  in  fiscal  1964.  West  Vir- 
ginia's share  would  be  about  $5.6  million. 
In  fiscal  1962,  about  $22  million  was  spent 
on  public  school  construction  throughout 
the  State — 


He  continues,  adding: 
Just  imagine    how  many  double  shifts  and 
leaky,    drafty,    decrepit    schoolhouses    could 
have  been  eliminated  If  this  figure  had  been 
$5.5  million  higher. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  plight 
of  education  in  West  Virginia  is  the  same 
as  that  which  faces  many  other  States 
in  the  Nation.  But  I  can  only  speak 
for  the  Mountain  State,  and  in  so  doing 
I  can  only  call  attention  to  the  patriotic 
purposes  in  the  national  effoit  to  develop 
the  mental  powers  and  abilities  of  every 
child  and  of  every  teenager  in  this  coun- 
try. In  strengthening  our  educational 
system,  we  are  giving  new  firmness  to 
the  greatest  bulwark  against  the  loss  of 
our  freedom  to  Communist  tyranny. 

What  we  do  about  our  educational 
system  today — to  catch  up  with  the  lag 
in  school  construction,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  required  numbers 
of  teachers,  and  in  better  pay  for  our 
teachers — will  shape  the  growth  and 
power  of  our  country  tomorrow.  If  this 
requires  a  new  marshalling  of  our  re- 
sources, then  let  us  get  on  with  the  task, 
for  time  is  no  longer  on  our  side.  The 
Russians  are  already  graduating  more 
engineers,  technicians,  and  scientists 
each  year  than  we  are. 

I  would  commend  to  the  Congress,  as 
a  slogan  to  bear  in  mind  during  the 
course  of  debates  on  the  President's 
omnibus  education  bill,  so  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  are  not  lost  in  partisan 
ire:  "A  good  American  is  en  educated 
Amei-ican." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Hirsch's  column  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Watch 
(By  Phil  Hirsch) 

SCHOOL    AH)   MONEY    NEEDED  FOR  STATE 

West  Virginia  will  get  roughly  $13  million 
worth  Of  Federal  aid  during  the  year  begin- 
ning next  July  1  If  the  administration's 
omnibus  education  bill  passes  Congress  In 
its  present  form. 

This  would  be  nearly  four  times  more  than 
the  Mountain  State  Is  receiving  now.  Thou- 
sands Of  poor  teenagers  could  obtain  the 
education  they  need  to  keep  off  the  bread- 
line; long-deferred  plans  to  build  new  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  college  classrooms 
could  be  launched,  and  there  might  even  be 
a  chance  of  reducing  the  vast  number  of 
youngsters  throughout  the  State  now  receiv- 
ing Instructions  from  teachers  who  never 
finished  college. 

The  bill  won't  pass  in  its  present  form  be- 
cause southern.  Catholic,  and  conservative 
Members  of  both  Houses  have  enough  votes 
to  block  several  key  provisions.  But  there 
is  a  better  than  even  chance  that  a  number 
of  other  provisions,  almost  as  beneficial,  will 
get  through  the  congressional  meat-grinder 
relatively  intact. 

The  college  student  loan  program  is  one  of 
the  least  controversial  parts  of  the  new  bill. 
For  the  past  5  years,  needy  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  attending  private 
and  public  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  able  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a  year  to 
finance  their  educations;  most  of  this  money 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  administration  wants  to  increase 
the  fund  In  fiscal  1964  from  the  present  $90 
million  to  $135  million  annually,  and  allow 
most  students  to  borrow  up  to  $2,500  a  year. 


The  pending  bill  also  provides  Federal  loan 
Insurance.  Students  could  borrow  up  to  $50 
million  from  banks  and  other  commercial 
lending  Institutions  at  lower-than-market 
interest  rates.  Under  a  related  provision 
of  the  National  Education  Improvement  Act 
of  1963.  the  Federal  Government  would  help 
other  students  work  their  way  through  col- 
lege or  university;  the  bill  sets  aside  $22  5 
million  in  1964  to  cover  half  their  pay  The 
rest  wo\Ud  come  from  school  or  State  funds 
Undergr.ids  could  earn  as  much  as  $1  000  a 
yoHT.   graduate  students  $2,000  a   year 

In  1962.  West  Virginia  college  and  unlver- 
.=  ity  students  received  educational  loans 
totaling  $963,203.  The  proposed  program 
would  Increase  this  figure  to  more  than  $1  5 
million. 

There  is  a  crying  need  throughout  West 
Virginia  for  more  2-year  colleges.  The  new 
bill  makes  $50  million  in  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  all  the  States  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis;  this  money  could  be  used  to  build 
junior  college  classrooms  or  pay  their 
teachers.  West  Virginia's  share  would  be 
approximately  $750,000.  The  bill  limits 
Federal  aid  to  public  junior  colleges,  but  this 
provision  isn't  likely  to  stir  up  the  church- 
State  education  feud  because  virtually  all 
parochial  colleges  are  4-year  institutions. 

Another  part  of  the  bill  likely  to  pass 
largely  in  its  present  form  is  the  vocational 
education  program.  Approximately  $73  mil- 
lion In  Federal  grants  would  be  provided  on 
a  matching  basis  (versus  $50  million  this 
year)  to  finance  classes  for  high  school  stu- 
dents, dropouts,  unemployed  youth,  those 
with  jobs  who  are  interested  in  upgrading 
themselves,  and  handicapped  workers.  The 
money  could  also  be  spent  on  area  voca- 
tional schools.  The  most  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  new  vocational-education 
program  and  the  old  one  is  that  in  future, 
a  student  could  be  trained  for  a  skill  needed 
elsewhere  in  his  State.  At  present,  each 
vocational  training  program  must  be  related 
directly  to  the  occupational  needs  of  the 
local  labor  market. 

The  new  bill  increases  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic libraries  sixfold,  from  $7'2  million  an- 
nually to  $45  million.  It  also  removes  an 
existing  restriction  which  limits  aid  to  rural 
areas  and  to  communities  which  have  10,000 
population  or  less.  If  that  ban  is  kept  out 
of  the  final  bill,  Charleston's  public  library 
system  could  receive  Federal  aid  for  the  first 
time.  West  Virginia  received  $152,796  in 
library  aid  during  fiscal  1962.  The  new  bill 
would  raise  that  figure  to  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  most  controversial  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's educational  package  are:  a  basic  edu- 
cation program  for  adults  who  haven't  fin- 
ished grade  school;  Federal  loans  for  the 
construction  of  higher  education  facilities; 
and  Federal  grants  to  elementary  anC  second- 
ary school  systems  which  could  be  used  either 
for  bricks  and  mortar  or  for  salaries. 

The  basic  education  program,  would  be 
worth  about  $55,000  to  West  Virginia  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  opposed  by  south- 
erners; they  fear  it  would  encourage  Negroes 
to  vote  and  seek  better  jobs,  thus  destroying 
the  semifeudal  society  that  still  exists  in 
many  areas  below  the  Mason -Dixon  line. 

The  bill  commits  a  billion  dollars  for  con- 
struction of  college  and  university  academic 
facilities.  One  of  the  beneficiaries  would  be 
West  Virginia  University,  which  recently  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  $30  million  expansion 
program,  but  is  almost  certainly  going  to 
have  trouble  digging  up  the  cash.  If  this 
Federal  aid  program  was  approved.  It  would 
entitle  West  Virginia  to  as  much  as  $125 
million  in  long-term,  low-interest  loans. 

But  construction  loans  are  caught  In  a 
crossfire  between  public  and  private  school 
advocates.  Each  group,  basically,  wants 
grants  Instead  because  they  don't  have  to  be 
repaid.     However,  both  the  administration 
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and  those  against  Federal  aid  to  private 
schools  say  general  grants  to  nonpublic  edu- 
cational institutions  are  unconstitutional. 

This  is  also  the  argument  underlying  the 
debate  over  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  i>ending  bill  au- 
thorizes $400  million  in  grants  to  local  school 
districts  in  fiscal  1964.  West  Virginia's  share 
would  be  about  $5.5  million. 

In  fiscal  1962,  about  $22  million  was  spent 
on  public  school  construction  throughout 
the  State.  Just  imagine  how  many  double 
shifts  and  leaky,  drafty,  decrepit  school- 
houses  could  have  been  eliminated  if  this 
figure  had  been  $5.5  million  higher. 


SOVIET    MILITARY    ACTIVITIES    IN 
CUBA 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1963,  I  made  a  report  on  sta- 
tion WGAN.  of  Portland,  Maine,  to  the 
listeners  of  that  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  broadcast  of  mine  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  SMrrH,   Congres- 
sional Report,  WGAN,  Portland,  Maine, 

PEBRtJARY  10, 1963 

Since  reporting  to  you  on  this  program  4 
weeks  ago  there  has  been  a  great  change  in 
the  atmosphere  here  In  Washington.  Four 
weeks  ago  Congress  had  Just  started  its  ses- 
sion— and  that  start  had  been  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  great  national  confidence  stemming 
from  the  Cuban  stand  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
Just  before  the  November  congressional 
elections. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  Americans  held 
their  heads  high  the  morning  of  October  23, 
1962,  after  the  President  had  made  his 
speech  the  night  before  announcing  that  we 
would  fight  if  Khrushchev  did  not  remove 
the  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba  aimed  at  the 
United  States.  At  long  last,  we  had  decided 
to  stop  Khrushchev  from  pushing  ua  around. 
And  Americans,  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  were  very  proud  of  their  Demo- 
cratic President. 

Much  of  that  feeling  of  pride  still  existed 
4  weeks  ago  when  I  spoke  to  you  on  this 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  congres- 
sional session.  But  that  is  not  true  today. 
For  most  of  that  feeling  has  now  gone  from 
Washington — and  from  back  In  Maine  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  if  the  letters  I  re- 
ceive are  any  Indication  of  how  the  public 
now  feels. 

That  former  feeling  of  pride  and  confi- 
dence has  now  been  replaced  with  a  feeling 
of  suspicion,  distrust,  lack  of  confidence,  and 
some  resentment — a  feeling  of  resentment  of 
the  possibility  of  having  been  misled  with 
reports  that  were  to  rosy  and  too  sugar- 
coated  and  did  not  give  the  more  disturbing 
facts. 

Growing  numbers  of  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  Just  what  Is  the  situation 
in  Cuba — Just  what  did  we  accomplish  or 
not  accomplish  back  in  October  1962  on  the 
Cuban  crisis — was  the  threat  removed  or 
not? 

Now  several  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
porting that  there  Is  a  heavy  Russian  mili- 
tary buildup  In  Cuba — some  charging  that 
all  the  misfilles  were  not  removed.  The 
Kennedy  administration  denies  the  charges 
made  by  the  Congressmen.  The  usually 
impeccably  cool  Secretary  of  Defense  In  his 
denial  makes  attacks  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress— and  finds  the  lack  of  confidence  so 
bad  that  he  had  to  have  a  2-hour  national 
TV  program. 

The  result  Is  that  again  the  American 
people  are  confused — they  don't  know  who 


is  telling  them  the  truth — whether  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Is  telling  them  the 
truth — or  whether  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  are 
telling  them  the  truth  In  their  charges  of  a 
threatening   Russian    buildup   In   Cuba. 

But  this  much  they  do  know.  First,  they 
know  that  during  the  Cuban  crisis,  Khru- 
shchev offered  a  deal  to  President  Kennedy — 
a  deal  that  Khrushchev  would  remove  the 
Russian  missiles  in  Cuba  If  Kennedy  would 
remove  the  American  missiles  in  Turkey. 
Americans  were  proud  when  President  Ken- 
nedy turned  that  deal  down.  But  now  they 
wondered  when  they  read  within  the  past 
few  days  the  announcement  of  President 
Kennedy  that  American  missiles  were  being 
taken  out  of  Turkey.  While  the  reason  given 
is  obsolescence,  Americans  still  wonder  If  a 
deal  wasn't  actually  made  during  the  crisis — 
with  an  agreement  that  the  American  mis- 
siles would  be  removed  from  Turkey  after 
the  crisis  blew  over.  For  the  American  pub- 
lic Is  more  Intelligent  than  perhaps  some 
people  realize — and  the  American  public  rec- 
ognizes that  the  American  missiles  In  Tur- 
key now  are  hardly  any  more  obsolete  than 
they  were  during  the  October  crisis  Just  a 
little  more  than  3  months  £^go.  They  see 
that  whatever  the  reason  may  be — that 
Khrushchev  has  achieved  his  objective  with 
our  missiles  being  removed  from  Turkey  as 
he  had  demanded. 

They  remember  the  Kennedy  ultimatum 
of  on-site  inspection — but  now  they  see  that 
there  was  no  follow  through  on  this — and 
now  the  Kennedy  administration  defensively 
admits  it  can't  be  really  sure  of  what  is  in 
Cuba  because  it  hasn't  made  on-the-ground 
inspections. 

There  is  another  fact  that  stands  out  in 
the  mind  of  the  American  public — that  fact 
is  that  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  was  so 
right  so  far  in  advance  last  year  on  the  Rus- 
sian military  buildup  in  Cuba  and  the  mis- 
sile threat.  They  remember  how  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  denied  his  charges — 
how  the  Kennedy  administration  castigated 
Senator  Keating — how  he  was  pilloried  on 
the  Senate  fioor  by  spokesmen  for  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

But  they  remember  how  subsequently  the 
Kennedy  administration  had  to  admit  how 
right  Senator  Keating  was  and  how  wrong 
the  Kennedy  administration  was  at  the  very 
times  the  Kennedy  adminUtratlon  was  is- 
suing heated  denials  and  castigating  Senator 
Keating. 

And  now  they  see  and  hear  Senator  Keat- 
ing speaking  up  again  and  warning  about  a 
heavy  Russian  military  buildup  In  Cuba — 
and  again  they  see  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Issuing  heated  denials  and  castigating 
Senator  Keating  calling  his  warnings  irre- 
sponsible and  disgraceful. 

But  the  memory  of  the  American  public 
is  not  so  short  as  some  would  like  it  to  be — 
and  the  feeling  of  the  American  public  is 
that  with  Senator  Sweating  having  been  so 
right  before,  the  American  public  is  not 
quickly  going  to  accept  the  claims  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  that  Senator  Keat- 
ing is  wrong  now — and  is  Irresponsible  and 
disgraceful.  I  think  the  American  public  Is 
going  to  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
Senator  Kiating  who  Is  telling  them  the 
truth  and  sounding  a  needed  warning  until 
the  Kennedy  administration  can  prove  oth- 
erwise. 

In  fact,  the  American  public  can  say  now. 
"Why  this  Is  where  we  came  In  last  year.  It 
looks  like  a  replay  of  the  Keating-Kennedy 
match  of  1962  In  which  Keating  scored  a 
knockout  and  a  victory  for  the  American 
people  getting  the  truth." 

A  further  fact  that  stands  out  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  charges,  countercharges  and 
denials  that  dominate  the  air  in  Washing- 
ton now  on  the  Cuban  controversy  is  that 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  or- 
dered an  Investigation  into  determining  just 


how  great  was  the  reported  Russian  muit« 
buildup  in  Cuba.    And  in  that  InvestlMt^ 
the    CIA   Director    admits    that   there  u 
threat  in  Cuba.  * 

To    the   American   public,   this   action 
investigation  drowns  out  the  heated  deni^ 

of    the    Kennedy    administration for   th 

American  public  recognizes  that  the  CuW 
situation  has  gotten  so  bad  that  a  memberM 
President  Kennedy's  own  Democratic  Partv 
has  ordered  a  congressional  investigation  of 
the   matter. 

Added  to  this  controversy  which  Is  caugin« 
the  American  public  to  have  doubts  about 
what  agreements  really  were  made  on  Cuba 
about  how  much  we  actually  did  stand  unJ 
or  did  not  stand  up  to — Khrushchev  in 
October  1963 — of  what  happened  behind  th» 
scenes  as  compared  to  what  was  told  the 
American  people  at  the  time — of  what  ig  the 
danger  now — what  is  the  military  situation— 
what  is  the  actual  truth  in  the  matter— and 
how  much  is  actually  being  given  of  the 
truth  to  the  people  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Added  to  this  controversy  is  the  recent 
declaration  of  the  Attorney  General,  brother 
of  President  Kennedy,  that  no  air  cover  hM 
even  been  assured  for  the  Bay  of  Plgg  in- 
vaslon.  Some  Congressmen  have  accused  the 
Attorney  General  of  attempting  to  rewrite 
history  in  such  a  statement.  I  make  no  BUch 
accusation  against  him.  But  I  don't  set 
what  good  purpose  his  declaration  can  ac- 
complish. Despite  his  denial,  millions  of 
Americans  will  believe  otherwise. 

This  much  we  do  know.  First,  that  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  ended  in  a  fiasco— that 
it  constituted  one  of  the  most  humillatlns 
defeats  our  country  has  ever  suffered. 
Second,  we  know  that  President  Kennedy 
accepted  full  responsibility  for  that  tragic 
result  and  acknowledged  that  he  made  all 
the  crucial  decisions  that  contributed  to 
that  humiliating  defeat. 

For  such  a  confession  and  acceptance  of 
responsibility.  President  Kennedy  literally 
became  a  national  hero.  In  an  amazing  and 
almost  unbelievable  psychological  phenom- 
enon, he  thus  converted  a  tragic  blot  on  hli 
record— a  disastrous  failure  for  which  he  li 
admittedly  responsible — Into  a  national 
badge  of  honor  merely  because  he  arl'nlttfd 
his  responsibility.  It  was  almost  like  a  geo- 
eral  being  given  the  Congressional  Medal  at 
Honor  by  the  American  public  because  he 
had  admitted  that  he  made  grave  errors  that 
he  shouldn't  have  and  which  resulted  In  hli 
troops  being  wiped  out.  Quickly  forgotten 
was  the  disastrous  failure — It  was  wiped  out 
by  the  mere  confession  of  guilt. 

Thus,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  At- 
torney General  would  raise  the  issue  again 
with  his  denial — for  what  he  did  merely 
served  to  remind  the  American  people  of  the 
very  tragic  blunder  and  defeat  that  hli 
brother  had  responsibility  for  regartHw  of 
whether  any  air  support  had  been  promlaed 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  lack  of  air  sup- 
port contributed  heavily  to  that  tragic  de- 
feat. 

What  the  Attorney  General  did  has  nitei 
serious  doubts  In  the  minds  of  many  people 
as  to  the  Judgment  and  wisdom  of  the 
Kennedy  administration — and  more  specifl- 
cally  with  respect  to  the  Attorney  General 
himself,  a  question  as  to  whether  he  po«- 
sesses  the  desired  wisdom  and  Judgment  <rf 
a  man  who  aspires  to  succeed  his  brother  a« 
President. 

And  speaking  on  this  subject  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  getting  the  full  facts  and  truth, 
since  I  last  reported  to  you  on  this  program 
I  have  had  a  small  and  minor  problem  on 
this  myself.  On  January  24,  1963,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Portland  Press-Herald  by  its 
Washington  correspondent  an  Item  about » 
reception  given  by  Representative  and  Un- 
Mclntlre.  That  Item  caused  some  con- 
stituents to  Inquire  of  me  If  there  waa  any 
hard  feeling  between  Representative  Mc- 
Intire  and  me. 


Their  Inquiry  was  prompted  by  what  the 
Item  stated  and  I  quote  from  the  item: 

"Senator  Muskie  and  Representative  and 
Mrs.  Tupper  attended  the  reception  with  a 
host  of  other  congressional  coUeagues." 

They  got  the  impression  that  either  Repre- 
sentative MclNTiRE  didn't  invite  me  or  I 
didn't  accept  the  invitation  since  the  Item 
indicated  that  I  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation  not  attend- 
ine  the  reception. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
rou  that  no  hard  feeling  exists  and  that  any 
indication  that  the  quoted  item  may  indi- 
cate otherwise  is  very  inaccurate.  For  what 
is  the  truth— and  what  the  item  did  npt  re- 
veal—is that  I  did  attend  the  reception.  In 
fact  I  was  one  of  the  very  first  persons  to 
arrive  at  the  reception  at  7  p.m.  on  the  dot — 
and  the  next  morning  Representative  Mc- 
INTIRE  called  me  on  the  telephone  to  express 
his  warm  thanks  for  my  attending  the  recep- 

What  is  very  mystifying  about  the  item 
indicating  that  I  did  not  attend  the  recep- 
tion is  the  fact  that  I  shook  hands  with  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Portland 
Press-Herald  as  she  arrived  and  came  up  to 
the  reception  line  and  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs  Mclntlre.  It  is  puzzling  that  she  would 
omit  my  name  from  her  story  for  I  am  sure 
that  she  recognized  me  when  we  shook  hands 
because  she  called  me  "Senator  Smtth," 


VICE  PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES  AN- 
NUAL MEETING  OF  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIC  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Association 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  Vice  President 
pointed  to  the  historic  importance  of  the 
REA  movement  in  this  coimtry  and  the 
tremendous  effect  it  has  had  on  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  Amercia.  A  most 
significant  part  of  the  message  was  the 
role  that  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
will  play  in  the  next  several  decades  of 
space  exploration.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  the  Vice  President  is  deeply  in- 
terested and  informed.  He  has  alerted 
the  association  to  a  new  area  of  develop- 
ment, a  new  role  for  the  electric  co- 
operative. 

The  Vice  President's  speech  was  a 
highlight  of  the  convention  and  accord- 
ing to  all  reports  was  very  well  received. 
Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of  this 
speech  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks     bt     Vice     President     Lyndon     B. 
Johnson,    Rural    Electric    Cooperatives 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Las  Vegas, 
Nbv.,  Wednesday,  January    16,   1963 
In  the  early  years  of  our  country,  Ameri- 
cans then — as  now — were  concerned  with  the 
costs  of  the  Federal  Government.     When  the 
Capital    was    moved    from    Philadelphia    to 
Washington,  some  were  greatly  alarmed  be- 
cause it  required  a  total  of  seven  boxes  to 
ship  the  files  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent. 

That  started  the  search  for  places  to  cut 
back  and  economize.  Among  others,  it  was 
decided  that  an  ideal  place  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures was  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  The 
solemn  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
Patent  Office  should  be  closed — because  it 
was  certain  that  the  Patent  Office  had  out- 
lived iu  usefulness  since  everything  that  was 
worth  inventing  had  already  been  invented. 


That  episode  has  been  repeated  many 
times.  I  do  not  recall  it  now  in  any  spirit 
of  ridiculing  economizing  on  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. A  comi>elllng  fact  of  our  times  Is 
that  all  our  people — liberals  as  well  as  con- 
servatives— farmers  as  well  as  city  residents, 
laborers  as  well  as  management  executives — 
have  a  great  and  growing  responsibility  to 
Join  together  to  keep  our  public  expenditures 
prudent  at  every  level — Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

Fiscal  prudence  is  not  a  partisan  dividing 
line.  Neither  Is  Government  efficiency.  We 
must  continually  examine  and  reexamine  our 
pubUc  programs  to  keep  them  realistic  and 
responsive  to  genuine  needs.  We  must  ter- 
minate those  of  the  past  which  are  no  longer 
needed  to  make  room  for  those  which  the 
future  requires. 

But  too  often  too  many  are  too  quick  to 
conclude  that  foundation  programs — those 
programs  which  build  a  stronger  base  for 
national  growth  and  expansion — are  the  ex- 
pendable programs  when  in  fact  these  are 
the  Indispensable  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment. This  is  today — as  it  has  been  for  a 
quarter  century — true  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program. 

In  the  1930's  this  Nation  embarked  upon 
a  great  effort  to  strengthen  Itself — and 
strengthen  Its  capacity  to  support  the  cause 
of  freedom — by  building  the  foundation  of 
new  strength  In  the  agricultural  and  rural 
sectors  of  America.  In  the  1950's,  when 
we  began  to  achieve  a  degree  of  success  with 
those  efforts,  many  were  quick  to  denaand 
that  we  abolish  the  programs  responsible  for 
that  success  and.  while  we  were  at  it.  abolish 
the  farmers,  too. 

The  rural  electrification  program  has 
been — and  continues  to  be — the  favorite  tar- 
get of  the  wrecking  crews.  As  one  who  has 
worked  as  Congressman,  as  Senator,  and  as 
Vice  President  for  25  years  in  support  of 
REA,  it  gives  me  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction 
to  come  before  you  today  as  a  member  of  an 
administration  which  has  said — and  will 
continue  to  say — "No"  to  those  wrecking 
crews. 

Coming  here  to  the  great  vastness  of  our 
American  West,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  man  to  agree  with  those  who  argue  that 
the  Job  of  building  rural  America  Is  a  Job 
which  Americans  can  consider  to  be  finished. 

We  are  what  we  are  In  this  land — as  a 
people,  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  political  sys- 
tem— because  we  have  had  present  through- 
out our  history  the  great  reserve  of  unused 
land,  unused  resources,  and  unoccupied 
space.  The  presence  of  these  assets  has 
meant  much  to  the  freedom  of  the  society 
in  which  we  live — and  to  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  under  our  society.  At  this  point 
in  history,  we  can  see  more  clearly  than 
ever  we  have  seen  before  Just  how  important 
is  the  development  of  the  underdeveloped 
regions  of  our  own  country  to  the  future 
strength  and  success  of  our  country  and  our 
cause. 

We  are  moving  at  a  rapid  rate  into  a  new 
era  of  human  adventure  and  exploration  in 
the  realms  of  outer  space.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  this  national  effort  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  which  advisee  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  space  pro- 
grams of  our  Nation. 

In  less  than  5  years,  our  country  has  as- 
sumed a  solid  and  secure  place  of  leadership 
in  developing  the  peaceful  and  practical 
uses  of  outer  space.  Where  once  we  were,  in 
the  Judgment  of  some,  lagging  behind,  to- 
day we  are,  on  the  basis  of  clear  evidence, 
forging  ahead.  Our  efforts  In  space  are  In 
no  way  dictated  by  a  policy  of  duplicating 
the  activities  of  the  Soviet.  We  are  not 
engaged  In  a  race  with  Communist  scien- 
tists— we  are  engaged  in  a  raXJe  to  extend 
the  horizons  of  man's  knowledge  and  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  which  wlU  better  the 
lives  of  all  men  who  live  on  this  earth. 


In  1962  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  year 
of  great  successes.  Young  Americans  orbited 
the  earth  for  the  first  time.  We  began  to 
communicate  through  space  to  other  conti- 
nents. As  the  year  ended  American  rockets 
were  flying  peist  far-away  planets  and  trans- 
mitting to  earth  our  first  knowledge  of 
these  other  planets  in  our  universe. 

While  our  successes  were  both  substantial 
and  conspicuous,  the  most  important  works 
of  space  continue  to  be  the  steady  progress 
we  are  making  toward  peaceful  and  practical 
uses  of  space  technology  in  our  own  times. 
We  are  concentrating  our  efforts  at  present 
In  three  fields:  weather,  communications 
and  navigation. 

On  weather,  in  the  not  distant  future  we 
shall  have  achieved  technical  capabUity  of 
great  benefit  to  all  the  nations  on  earth. 
Satellites  above  us  will  have  all  portions  of 
the  earth  under  their  steady  gaze  24  hours  a 
day.  We  will  be  able  to  know  far  more 
than  we  know  now  about  the  weather  of  the 
world — and  our  uses  of  this  knowledge  will 
mean  great  savings  of  lives,  property,  and 
economic  costs. 

Our  weather  satellites  will  be  able  to  give 
us  information  about  the  snow  cover  on  our 
own  continent,  to  make  the  spring  runoff 
predictable.  The  same  satellites  wUl  give  us 
knowledge  we  do  not  have  now  about  the  ice 
fields  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  our  Inland 
waterways.  It  is  estimated  that  such  in- 
formation about  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
alone  will  save  shippyers  more  than  t2  mil- 
lion each  season.  We  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  our  timber  resources  through 
costly  forest  fires  which  now  smoulder  on 
the  forest  fioor  for  many  days  before  the 
oresence  of  the  fire  is  known.  We  will  be 
able  to  work  with  the  60  nations  of  the  world 
which  spend  more  than  915  million  an- 
nually trying  to  control  the  age-old  plague 
of  locusts. 

The  weather  Information  from  our  satel- 
lites wiU  be  one  of  the  great  advances  for- 
ward for  agriculture  throughout  the  world — 
as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 

The  prospects  for  our  communications 
satellites  in  space  also  defy  the  imagination. 
We  will  be  able  to  have  telephone  commu- 
nication between  all  parts  of  aU  continents. 
We  will  be  able  to  have  Joint  television  con- 
ferences between  the  leaders  of  many  nations 
simultaneously.  We  will  be  able  to  transmit 
the  written  word  at  phenomenal  rates  of 
speed — a  book  the  size  of  the  Bible  can  be 
transmitted   In  a  matter  of  seconds. 

The  advances  which  wUl  come  in  that  field 
of  communications  are  innumerable. 

In  1963,  we  expect  to  have  operational  the 
Transit  system  of  navigational  satellites. 
These  satellites  will  permit  navigators  on 
the  seas  to  determine  their  position  within 
0.1  mile,  a  degree  of  accuracy  never  before 
even  approached.  Again,  the  savings  will  be 
great  and  far  reaching. 

These  are  only  a  few  selected  examples  of 
what  the  technology  of  the  space  age  will 
mean  when  applied  for  peaceful  and  practi- 
cal purposes  of  the  future.  More  important 
to  all  of  us,  however,  is  the  necessity  of 
realizing  how  great  will  be  the  changes  this 
stge  of  space  will  bring  to  our  lives,  to  our 
occupations,  and  to  our  whole  society  and 
economy  in  America. 

The  age  of  space  which  we  are  now  enter- 
ing will  dwarf  man's  memory  of  the  impact 
of  the  industrial  revolution.  Every  sector 
and  every  facet  of  our  economy  and  our 
daily  lives  will  be  altered  by  the  Impact  of 
these  next  years  to  come.  The  impact  will 
be  felt  by  us  all  in  terms  of  the  demands 
this  new  age  will  make  upon  us  for  greater 
productivity,  for  greater  capability  among 
our  people,  and  for  the  greater  rewards  that 
will  come  to  us  all. 

If  America  is  to  continue  to  hold  the 
leadership  we  have  now  achieved — and  fol- 
low in  the  tradition  of  leadership  we  have 
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known  since  the  beginning  of  our  country — 
the  next  25  years  will  make  It  necessary  for 
UB  to  marshal  our  resources  to  the  fullest. 
We  as  a  nation  shall  not  be  able  to  tolerate 
the  idleness  of  either  our  natural  resources 
or  our  hmnan  resources.  We  shall  need  the 
full  total  of  the  national  strength  we  can 
command  to  reallaa  the  promise  and  fulfill 
the  opportunities  of  the  age  of  space. 

In  this  context,  as  each  of  you  here  know, 
the  day  will  come  when  a  grateful  America 
wUl  be  made  glad  that  it  has  In  Its  rural 
sections  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  of 
today. 

At  the  time  the  REA  program  was  con- 
ceived and  implemented  in  the  1930s,  our 
objective  was  to  light  the  homes  of  our  rural 
sectors.  That  objective  has  in  large  measure 
been  accomplished.  But  in  strengthening 
the  r\u-al  life  of  America,  the  REA  program 
has  built  a  foundation  of  strength  on  which 
now  the  structure  of  industrial  expansion 
can  and  must  be  put  into  place.  In  the  next 
26  years,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  of 
the  United  States  will  be  lighting  the  lamp 
of  our  Nation's  progress. 

We  can  see  the  beginnings  and  the  im- 
plications of  this  here  in  the  region  where 
we  meet. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  Hoover  Dam  and  the 
Parker  Davis  project  built  by  the  generation 
that  preceded  us.  The  dam  and  project 
are  Indispensable  to  the  continued  growth  of 
this  region.  Without  the  water  provided  for 
Irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power,  this  land 
might  still  be  a  desert,  this  oasis  might  still 
be  without  Its  thousands  of  lights. 

But  I  am  thinking  too  of  how  the  intelli- 
gent development  of  our  water  resources 
through  the  dam  and  project  Is  helping  some 
of  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  start  a  new 
rural  electric  cooperative.  This  new  co- 
operative will  serve  nearly  600  families 
who  will  receive  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice fc^r  the  first  time.  One  of  the  members 
of  that  cooperative — and  probably  its  largest 
consiimer — is  the  Atom^lc  Energy  Commission 
station  at  Jackass  Flats. 

The  demand  for  electric  power  for  the  New 
Horizon  enterprises  at  Jackass  Flats  made  it 
possible  for  the  cooperative  to  prove  its 
feasibility  and  build  Its  system.  This  proj- 
ect, where  nuclear  engines  for  spacecraft 
are  being  tested,  Is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  use  and  development  America  will  be 
making  of  these  regions  of  the  West. 

The  part  which  rural  electric  cooperatives 
play  in  these  projects  here  Is  symbolic  of  the 
part  that  rural  electric  cooperatives  will  play 
in  the  future  of  these  next  decades  of  space 
exploration. 

America  is  about  to  contemplate  what  is 
contemplated  now  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  because  a  generation  ago  Amer- 
icans wisely  directed  their  energies  and  re- 
sources to  devel(^ment  of  space  here  on 
earth — the  space  of  rural  America.  In  this 
great  effort  the  rural  electrification  program 
was  from  the  beginning  the  foundation 
program  for  success  of  our  national  effort  to 
strengthen  the  whole  economy  by  strength- 
ening the  agricultural  economy.  Putting 
first  things  first,  proceeding  on  a  course  of 
prudence  and  vision,  we  have  through  REA 

made  our  Nation  stronger  and  made  the 

horizons  of  today's  generation  broader. 

When  men  seek  places  and  means  of  econ- 
omizing on  government  costs,  let  them  turn 
their  efforts  constructively  to  examining  the 

problems  which  keep   us  from  realizing  our 

full  potential.  Most  of  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment domestically,  and  even  international- 
ly, arise  not  from  the  programs  but  from  the 
failure  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  ne- 
cessitate the  programs.  In  the  world  today, 
despite  the  progress  of  this  century,  poverty 
still  abotmds,  disease  still  afflicts  part  of 
this  earth's  population,  illiteracy  still  re- 
stricts the  development  of  human  minds. 
These  are  problems  we  can  overcome.   These 


are  the  problems  we  must  overcome  if  we 
are  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom's  survival  in 
our  own  lives  and   in  our  own  times. 

If  governments  are  to  be  prudent,  they 
must  follow  their  hearts  without  losing  their 
heads.  We  living  today  must  recognize  that 
It  is  our  specifd  responsibility  in  the  history 
of  America  and  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  to  be  privileged  to  put  in  place  the 
foundations  on  which  man's  enjoyment  of 
freedom  and  hope  for  peace  will  stand  for 
centuries  to  come.  A  part  of  that  founda- 
tion is  and  will  always  be  the  stability,  the 
success,  and  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
and  of  life  in  the  rural  areas.  We  shall  need 
to  continue  in  this  country  to  concern  our- 
selves with  that  foundation  of  Btabillty.  suc- 
cess, and  prosperity  for  rural  America,  and 
that  means  we  must  continue  our  support 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  foundations  of  our  Nation's 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt  died, 
countless  persons  throughout  the  world 
vied  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  lady.  No  tribute  was  more 
moving,  nor  more  eloquent,  nor  more 
from  the  heart  than  that  delivered  by 
her  lifelong  friend,  the  Honorable 
Prances  P.  Perkins,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Miss  Perkins,  addressing  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, spoke  extemporaneously.  Fortu- 
nately her  remarks  were  recorded  and 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could 
not  be  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  transcript 
of  this  statement  be  printed  at  this  time 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that  all 
may  read  this  remarkable  eulogy  from 
one  great  lady  to  another. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tributz  to  thz  Memory  or  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  bt  the  Honorable  Frances 
Perkins,  Former  Secretart  or  Labor, 
Democratic  National  Committee  Meet- 
ing, Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  January  19,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
died,  millions  of  her  fellow  countrymen 
stopped  short  in  their  tracks,  and  as  they 
wrestled  with  a  catch  in  their  throats,  they 
found  the  words  to  say  very  briefly  and  very 
simply,  "she  was  a  good  woman,"  and  that  is 
Just  about  what  they  meant  when  they 
thought  it  over.  The  most  they  could  say, 
the  greatest  thing  they  could  say  about  her 
was,  she  was  a  good  woman.  And  some  of 
the  simpler  among  them  added,  "Thank  God 
for  Mrs.  Roosevelt." 

The  simple  people  always  thought  that  she 
was  the  one  who  had  brought  them  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  which  they  were  without 
when   she    walked    into    Washington,    beside 

her  husband  to  be  sure,  but  they,  under- 
standing so  little  of  where  the  relief  came 
from,  and  who  it  was  among  the  Senators 
and  the  Congressmen  who  had  voted  that 
Immediate  relief  In   a  time  of  depression, 

thought  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  given  it  to 
them. 

We  lost  a  familiar  friend.  This  was  one 
thing  we  all  knew. 

Never  again  should  we  see  a  familiar 
flgtire  climbing  down  a  ladder  Into  a  coal 
mine,  no  longer  would  we  see  a  lady  look- 
ing as  though  she  might  trip  on  her  skirts 
peering  over  into  the  pit  of  some  great  in- 
dustrial enterprise  where  the  flames  were 
rising. 


These  were  the  pictures  that  every  Amarl 
can  had  in  his  mind  and  in  his  heart  abont 
her.  But  the  words  never  came  which^^ 
what  we  really  meant.  We  learned  fronTthl 
press  that  the  whole  world  had  a  kind  tf 
mourning  for  this  woman  who  althougij  in 
and  we  all  knew  she  was  ill.  had  gone  to  bar 
great  reward.  We  all  knew  this,  but  «* 
hadn't  realized  it.  EUeanor  Roosevelt  wm  t 
person  who  primarily  was  effective;  impoj. 
tant  because  of  what  she  was  rather  th»B 
what  she  did,  and  this  I  think,  as  I  i^y, 
thought  aix)ut  her  afterwsu-ds,  is  what  he 
great  contribution  was.  She  was — she  be. 
came  these  things,  she  was  the  kind  of  per- 
son  she  was,  and  that  wfis  more  important 
than  any  of  the  manifold  and  multiple 
things  which  she  did  and  which  she  said. 

Just  think  what  her  life  was.  Think  ho» 
like  she  was  to  all  the  poor  and  the  struggUn. 
of  this  country;  a  life  begun  in  a  very  vm. 
promising  way,  an  orphan  child,  lonely,  un- 
happy  at  times;  kindly,  but  Impersonally 
treated,  shy,  timid,  afraid  of  things,  striving 
only  to  t>e  of  no  trouble  and  to  be  good,  b». 
cause  otherwise  she  was  a  nuisance  to  her 
relatives. 

This  was  a  sad  and  self-conscious  child 
who  grew  up  with  an  inadequate  educa- 
tion, passed  around  from  one  relative  to  aa> 
other,  finally  sent  to  England  to  go  to  school, 
out  of  her  own  country,  when  she  was  onlj 
15,  a  little  girl. 

She  never  went  to  any  dancing  parties  In 
the  evening.  She  didn't  know  any  young 
people  at  home.  She  knew  only  some  of  the 
young  girls  she  went  to  school  with  In  Eng- 
land.  She  knew  no  other  young  people,  she 
once  said  to  me.  She  didn't  know  what  they 
were  like  in  America,  and  yet  she  came  home 
at  18  and  prepared  to  do  her  duty.  Her  duty 
was  her  first  word  in  those  days. 

But  gradually  she  grew,  she  grew,  the 
grew.  Something  had  happened  to  her.  I 
think  it  was  her  own  nature  developing 
within  her.  She  l>egan  to  be  expressive  o( 
the  common  ideas  of  human  beings,  of  the 
century.  The  times  pressed  on  her  and  ihe 
adopted,  had  for  herself  the  simple  ideaa  o( 
American  life.  She  became  a  symbol,  and 
this  was  the  great  thing  about  her. 

When  she  came  to  Washington  she  came, 
as  you  know,  rather  dreading  the  ordeal, 
feeling  that  she  wasn't  going  to  find  anything 
to  do  herself,  that  she  would  spend  he 
time,  you  know,  being  polite  and  entertain- 
ing people,  and  so  forth,  but  nothing  in  per- 
ticuiar  to  do,  and  she  sent  down  a  coupU 
of  riding  horses.  I  remember,  thinking  that 
she  would  have  time  to  ride  a  great  deal. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  ruined  all  that  wbso 
he  turned  to  her  one  day  and  said,  "I  wlih 
you  would  go  down  to  Arthurdale,"  and  If 
you  remember  Arthurdale — "I  wish  ywi 
would  go  down  to  Arthurdale  and  see  irtiat 
It  is  like.  I  get  such  queer  reports  from  It 
contradictory.  Will  you  go  down  and  m 
what  it  is  like?" 

So  she  put  on  her  hat  and  went  to  Arthxji- 
dale  and  reported  upon  this  project  of  rural 
resettlement,  and  life  was  never  the  same 
again. 

Prom  that  moment  on  she  was  constantly 
on  the  go.  constantly  going  here,  there,  every- 
where to  see  and  to  report  on  what  she  1»«1 
seen.    And  this  made  a  great  difference  In 

her  life. 

She  was  Introduced  to  the  American  people 
at  that  time,  who  although  we  had  known 
back  to  New  York  that  she  was  a  growlnfll 

important  person,  the  American  people  liad 

not  known  her.  Yet  she  became  a  symbol 
I  think,  to  all  Americans  out  of  the  work  ih* 
did  then  and  wtiat  she  has  done  since. 

She  became  s  symbol  to  aU  AmericaDa 
and  certainly  to  most  Americans  she  becsnM 
a  symbol  of  those  items  which  we  regard  u 
the  right  items. 

She  became  a  symbol  of  the  rlghtneM  d 
the  American  principles  which  we  f— >.  M 
she  used  to  say.  are  somehow  or  other  writ*** 


into  our  ConsUtution,  although  they  are  not 
i^ajjy  there  in  words,  but  we  feel  that  these 
tMnas  are  written  into  our  ConsUtution,  Into 
oTiTDeclaratlon  of  Independence,  even  Into 
nur  religion  sometimes. 

She  came  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  Tightness 
of  the  American  ideals  of  democracy,  and 
this  I  think  is  what  made  her  important. 
It  was  what  she  was.  not  what  she  did  or 
what  she  said. 

And  the  principles  of  democracy  as  she 
saw  them  and  as  we  all  see  them,  as  we  all 
feel  them,  came  to  her  with  a  force  that  she 
oueht  to  live  according  to  those  principles. 
A  child  a  young  girl,  she  once  sat  in  a 
little  company  that  was  questioning  around 
ft  round  table  as  to  whether  they  beUeved 
in  some  aspect  of  the  creed.  When  asked  if 
she  believed  it,  a  very  complicated  point,  by 
the  way  she  said,  "Oh,  yes,"  and  asked  if  she 
knew  what  she  meant,  "What  do  you  mean 
bv  that."  she  answered.  "Well.  I  believe  be- 
cause I  live  as  though  it  were  true." 

And  this  is  what  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  with 
regard  to  democracy,  with  regard  to  equality, 
with  regard  to  freedom,  the  freedom  of  in- 
dividuals to  be  themselves,  to  do  what  they 
think  is  right,  to  choose  their  own  path. 
This  Is  what  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did.  She  lived 
as  though  it  were  true. 

And  you  can  see  her  living  it.  Tou  can 
see  her  living  the  life  of  democracy  as 
though  It  were  true,  as  though  it  were  a 
real  thing,  as  though  it  had  to  be  sustained, 
in  her  attitudes  and  her  frlendUness  to  all 
kinds  of  people,  in  her  respect  for  the  great 
diversities  that  exist  between  us.  both  of  our 
backgrounds  and  of  our  education  and  of 
our  lives. 

We  see  her  living  as  though  those  diver- 
sities did  not  exist,  and  as  though  even 
though  they  do  exist,  they  make  no  difference 
In  our  relationship  one  to  another.  We  live 
as  though  we  were  believers  In  democracy.  If 
we  follow  her  pattern. 

And  she  believed  in  equality,  in  equality 
between  people,  which  is  so  indivisible.  It 
cannot  be  measured.  It  is  something  which 
has  to  be  recognized  as  an  opportunity  for 
each  man,  however  feeble  he  may  be  or 
however  great  he  may  be  to  realize  himself. 
Democracy  and  equality  and  freedom, 
these  were  very  imi>ortant  items,  and  she 
lived  as  though  they  were  true.  Faith  In 
the  human  race,  faith  In  the  capacity  of 
people  to  organize  themselves,  to  develop 
themselves,  to  find  the  right  thing  to  do 
was  another,  is  another  basic  element  in  our 
sense  of  Tightness  of  American  principles,  U 
It  not?  And  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Ulustrated  it  by 
her  daUy,  her  regtilar  recognition  of  her 
faith  in  human  beings. 

Her  greatest  single  piece  of  work,  perhaps, 
was  the  development  and  the  writing  erf  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  she  did 
for  the  United  Nations,  and  this,  of  course, 
has  become  not  only  a  declaration  of  rights 
for  the  underprivileged  people  of  the  world 
but  for  the  privUeged  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  well,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  which  we  shall  long 
cling  to. 

But  it  was  in  her  living  of  the  principles 
Of  human  rights  that  one  realized  what  they 
really  axe,  faith  in  the  capacity  of  people  to 

develop  and  to  rule  and  to  become  great  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  hope. 

Hope  always  she  had,  hope  in  a  better 
world,  hope  In  a  more  comfortable  world, 
hope  for  a  greater  opportunity  for  people. 

Hope  was  the  second,  I  think,  layer  in  her  set 
Of  beliefs  which  accomi>anied  her  concepts 
of  democracy.  And  the  charity,  charity  in 
Judgment,  charity  In  action,  charity  in 
thought,  and  charity  in  leadership. 

All  these  things  she  had,  and  the  great 
Bible  tells  us  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
these  three  are  necessary  to  the  development 
of  a  human  life  and  of  a  human  society. 
And  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  hardly  knowing  how 
she  did  it  or  why  she  did  it,  had  the  capacity 


to  illustrate  in  her  daily  life,  in  her  regular 
life,  in  her  routines,  this  same  sense  of  re- 
sponslbUity  and  reliability  for  living  a  kind 
of  life  and  living  the  basic  elements  of  these 
principles. 

And  yet  how  did  this  girl  learn  all  these 
things?  How  did  she  come  from  being  the 
somewhat  awkward,  gawky  girl  to  being  the 
Emlllng.  openhearted,  easy-moving  woman 
whom  we  all  knew  in  her  adult  life?  How 
did  this  come  about? 

I  think  it  came  about  only  by  the  pres- 
sures of  life  upon  her  and  by  her  hope  and 
capacity  to  do  her  duty.  These  things  all 
grew  with  her  as  she  lived  and  as  she  at- 
tempted to  accept  not  a  position  of  leader- 
ship but  a  position  of  following  in  a  great 
ideal. 

It  was  her  reality  of  her  life  in  these  re- 
spects that  always  has  impressed  me.  So  as 
we  look  at  it  now  and  realize  that  the  fa- 
miliar friend  is  gone,  that  the  notable  wom- 
an, noted  throughout  the  wOTld.  has  gone, 
that  the  great,  the  htimane  and  kindly  soul 
who.  everybody  knew,  was  wlUing  to  do  the 
smallest  Uttle  chore,  such  as,  you  know, 
running  an  errand  for  you  if  you  wanted  a 
bottle  of  aspirin;  who  said.  "I  will  get  it  for 
you,"  running  to  the  drugstore  to  get  it, 
these  little  homely  things  that  she  always 
did  when  others  were  too  bxisy  or  too  preoc- 
oipied  to  see  the  opportunity  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing;  these  were  the  things  that  made 
here  every  man's  friend,  every  woman's 
counselor,  and  every  woman's  clear  leader 
in  American  life. 

And  BO,  as  we  think  of  her  now,  I  remem- 
ber and  realize  so  deeply  the  prayer  which 
was  read  at  her  funeral,  a  prayer  I  had  long 
known.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient  historic 
prayers,  ocwnposed  originally,  so  It  Is  said,  by 
at.  Francis  of  Asslsi,  the  man  who  loved  the 
human  race,  also,  and  this  is  what  the  prayer 
said.  It  was  found,  by  the  way.  in  the 
drawer  of  her  bedside  table.  That  is  why 
they  read  it  at  her  funeral.  Interrupting  the 
ritual  to  do  so.     It  begins: 

"Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy 
peace.  Where  there  Is  hatred  let  me  sow 
love,  where  there  is  doubt,  let  me  sow 
security." 

This  type  of  prayer  was  definitely  within 
her  heart  and  mind  as  she  thought  of  the 
world  and  of  the  people  of  the  wca-ld  and  of 
her  relationship  to  them.  And  so  it  was  as 
a  great  woman,  a  woman  who  had  achieved 
greatness,  who  was  not  bom  great,  who  had 
made  herself  great  by  opening  herself  to  all 
the  elements  and  all  the  ideas  of  her  own 
generation,  that  we  said  goodby  to  her. 

And  I  realize  that  as  she  thought  about 
democracy,  and  she  thought  about  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  life  of  this  country,  she,  too. 
recognieed  and  had  always  experienced  in 
political  life,  ever  since  she  had  married 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  she  had  been  in  political 
Ufe  in  one  way  or  another,  and  taking  the 
humblest  kind  of  Jobs. 

I  remember  her  sttting  at  a  desk  in  the 
headquarters  in  the  1928  campaign,  doing 
the  hard,  dirty  work  of  keeping  track  of 
people  and  their  expenditures  and  speakers. 
This  was  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Nobody  in  those 
days  gave  her  a  thought.  She  was  Just  a 
hard  worker  at  campaigns. 

She  learned  politics  the  way  you  have 
learned  politics — by  doing  the  work  of  poll- 
tics.  And  this  had  given  her  great  strength 
not  only  as  a  person  but  great  strength  as  a 
political  leader,  because  she  knew  from  the 
roots  what  would  work  and  wouldn't  wt>rk, 
and  she  was  good  natured  and  amiable  about 

it. 

And  as  we  sit  here  today  and  think  of  this 
notable    woman    who    made    herself    into    a 


eth  glad — her  husband  trusteth  her  in  his 
heart,  she  wUl  do  him  good  and  not  evil 
all  the  days  of  her  life." 

And  if  we  paraphrase  this  to  say  the 
world  trusteth  her  in  its  heart  and  she  will 
do  them  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of 
her  Ufe. 

And  is  it  not  our  part  at  this  time  to  re- 
solve highly  again  that  this  woman  shall  not 
have  lived  In  vain,  that  what  she  symbolized 
shall  become  the  reality  of  American  life, 
that  we  will  keep  her  Image  alive  and  that 
we  will  hand  it  down  to  our  successors,  that 
they.  too.  may  experience  the  Joy  of  knowing 
a  woman  who  both  lives  as  well  as  preaches 
democracy,  freedom,  liberty,  equality,  and 
all  those  things  which  we  Americans  hold 
dear.     I  thank  you. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, a  day  the  Senate  was  not  In  ses- 
sion, was  the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence. 

It  may  seem  strange  for  us  to  observe 
Lithuanian  Ind^endence  Day,  when 
Lithuania  is  not  now  independent.  How- 
ever, Lithuanians  hold  on  to  this  idea  of 
freedom  which  was  first  realized  for 
them  February  16,  1918,  and  they  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  again 
have  their  independence. 

Lithuanians  saw  their  chance  for  free- 
dom from  czarist  oppression,  back  in 
1918,  and  declared  their  independence. 
That  became  a  great  day  with  all  Lithu- 
anians. For  about  two  decades  they  en- 
joyed their  independence.  They  formed 
a  democratic  government,  and  began 
making  progress  socially  and  economi- 
cally. But  the  small  new  state  could  not 
weather  a  major  international  crisis.  In 
the  fall  of  1939,  Lithuania  was  forced 
into  a  nonsiggression  pact  with  Soviet 
Russia,  and  in  the  summer  of  1940  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  Lithuanians  remain  impris- 
oned in  their  homeland,  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  They  have  no  contact  with  the 
free  world.  Thej  are  forced  to  work  for 
their  taskmasters,  agents  of  Russia. 

Their  relatives  in  America  axe  greatly 
concerned  over  the  tragic  plight  of  their 
brethren  in  Lithuania,  smd  they  loyally 
observe  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
looking  with  hope   to  the  future. 

The  United  States  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  fact  has 
given  Lithuanians  courage. 

Like  other  prisoners  of  the  Commu- 
nists of  Russia,  they  are  looking  to  us  for 
their  ultimate  freedom,  and  I  feel  sure 
we  will  not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1963,  marked  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence.  This 
day  in  1918  was  a  joyous  one  in  the  his- 
tory ol  the  Lithuanian  people.  For  as 
all  Americans  know,  the  birthday  of  a 
free  nation,  after  over  a  century  of  for- 
eign rule,  is  a  most  joyous  occasion. 

The  tragedy  of  Lithuania  today  Is  that 
the  promise  of  independence  has  been 
betrayed.  The  Russians  in  1940  violated 
their  pledge  to  honor  Lithuanian  free- 


dom for  all  time  and  have  made  her  a 
great  woman  by  obeying  her  responses  of  a  gyj^bol  of  Communist  oppression  in  OUT 
humble  person   to   the  great  ideas  of  Uie  United  States  condemned  the 

SSS-  :^  m^n^?  r^.'  ^^"Sr".  soviet  ^^r^^on  and  h«  »*'« 'o-maUy 
p«iuphr«.  ^auy  of  the  words  of  the  last  recognized  the  Russian  occupaUon  of 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs:  "She  mak-      that  country. 
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The  continued  observance  of  this  occa- 
sion will  serve  to  keep  alive  the  deter- 
mination for  liberty  in  Lithuania  so 
that  at  a  later  time,  this  day  will  not  be 
an  anniversary  of  agony,  but  rather  a 
celebration  of  a  great  date  in  man's 
historic  struggle  for  freedom. 


REFORM 


OP   THE   ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  increasing  indications  of  wide  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  subject  of  reform  of 
the  electoral  college.  The  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  selected  this  as  one  of 
its  primary  educational  projects  during 
the  next  few  years,  for  instance,  and 
many  newspaper  editorials  recently  sid- 
vocated  reform  of  the  present  system. 
This  public  interest  has  been  reflected 
in  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  six  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  have  been  introduced  so  far 
this  year. 

Last  spring  an  article  on  this  subject 
was  published  by  Senator  Estes  Kefau- 
VBR  in  "Law  and  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems," the  law  review  of  Duke  University 
School  of  Law.  The  title  of  this  learned 
and  thoughtful  article  is  "The  Electoral 
College:  Old  Reforms  Take  on  a  New 
Look,"  and  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  into  the  body 
of  the  Record  the  text  of  this  excellent 
article. 
Thz  Electoral  College:  Old  Reforms  Take 

ON  A  New  Look 
(By  Hon.  Estes  Kkfaxtver,  IT.S.  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  chairman.  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments) 

rNTRODXJCrlON 

Past  efforts  at  electoral  college  reform  have 
produced  little  more  than  sympathetic 
amiisement  among  hard-nosed  realists  of 
politics  and  government.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  advocate  a  remedy  which  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Congress  and  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  But,  in  ad- 
dition, we  so-called  reformers  were  divided 
among  three  or  four  different  remedies. 
Some  who  supported  one  form  of  change  pre- 
ferred the  status  quo  to  all  others.  The 
existing  system  was  Imperfect  to  enough  peo- 
ple but  for  too  many  different  reasons. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  may  be 
the  year  of  the  big  breakthrough.  Baker  v. 
Carr^  may  be  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment for  electoral  college  reform  In  many 
years  because  It  eliminates  the  chief  cxur- 
rent  defense  of  our  present  system.  Op- 
ponents of  reform  tiave  generally  admitted 
the  unfairness  of  awarding  a  State's  en- 
tire electoral  vote  to  the  winner  of  a  bare 
plurality  of  its  popular  vote.  TTiey  con- 
cede that  the  State  unit-rule  disfranchises 
minority  party  voters  in  each  State,  risks 
a  minority  President,  and  Inflates  the  power 
of  large  States  and  urban  interests  with- 
in those  States.  But  then  they  pointed 
to  the  beam  In  the  reformer's  eye — the  make- 
up of  State  legislatures  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  prejudice  of  urban 
Interests.  If  this  was  a  valid  argument  be- 
fore Baker  v.  Carr.  the  same  considerations 
should  now  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
As  urban  interests  gain  their  proportionate 
voice  In  State  legislatures,  they  should  be 
more  willing  to  give  up  their  favored  position 
In  presidential  elections. 


1369  U.S.  186  (1962).  This,  of  course.  Is 
the  famous  Tennessee  apportionment  de- 
cision of  Mar.  28,  1962. 


Establlsbing  the  need  for  change  Is  now 
the  easiest  part  of  the  reformer's  task,  but 
Baker  v.  Carr  does  not  help  choose  the  form 
which  change  should  take.  It  is  now  more 
Important  than  ever  to  take  a  close  hard 
look  at  the  proposed  reforms  and  to  consider 
carefully  what  the  effects  of  each  would  be. 

THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM 

The  1960  Kennedy-Nixon  election  dra- 
matically demonstrated  some  of  the  defects 
of  our  constitutional  method  of  electing 
the  President.  As  the  electoral  college  lum- 
bered like  an  oxcart  through  the  selection 
of  America's  President  for  the  space  age,  Its 
machinations  sounded  several  alarms.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  razor-thin  margin.  The  pos- 
sibility of  close  elections  will  always  be  with 
us  and  in  a  federation  of  185  million  people 
spread  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  uncertainty 
and  suspense  will  attend  the  final  determi- 
nation of  a  close  contest  under  any  system. 

A  collection  of  happenings  throughout  this 
crazy  quilt  system  should  have  aroused  us 
all  to  the  need  for  change  =  In  Oklahoma, 
Mi.  Henry  D.  Irwin,  a  regular  Republican 
elector  who  was  expected  to  vote  for  Nixon, 
voted  Instead  in  the  electoral  college  for  Sen- 
ator Harrt  P  Btrd,  who,  despite  his  merits 
otherwise,  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Fourteen  electors  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  also  recorded  votes  for  Senator 
Btro.  Unlike  their  Oklahoma  counterpart, 
they  had  campaigned  as  unpledged  electors 
and  at  least  had  some  sort  of  mandate  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment.  Louisiana's 
school  segregation  crisis  produced  an  un- 
successful movement  in  its  legislature  to 
suspend  the  State's  election  laws  after  Ken- 
nedy had  won  on  November  6  so  that  un- 
pledged electors  could  then  be  appointed. 
In  Illinois,  charges  of  election  irregularities 
were  accompanied  by  a  threat  that  the  State's 
Republican  election  board  might  refuse  to 
certify  the  27  electoral  votes  cast  by  Demo- 
cratic electors.  An  opposite  result  ma- 
terialized In  Hawaii  where  votes  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  electors  were 
certified   to   Congress. 

A  divided  ticket  of  Democratic  electors 
in  Alabama  baffled  election  statisticians  and 
demonstrated  the  myth  of  our  so-called 
popular  vote.  Voters  who  pulled  the  party 
lever  for  the  Democratic  ticket  elected  six 
unpledged  electors  who  voted  in  December 
for  Senator  Btrd  and  five  regular  Democratic 
electors  who  voted  for  President  Kennedy. 
Attempts  to  translate  this  Into  popular  vote 
totals  deserve  passing  mention  because  they 
expose  the  Inherent  fiction  of  the  popular 
vote  concept. 

Customarily,  a  candidate  is  awarded  the 
popular  vote  figure  received  by  the  highest 
elector  on  his  ticket.  The  6  unpledged  Ala- 
bama electors  each  received  from  322,000  to 
324.000  popular  votes  and  the  Kennedy  elec- 
tors received  about  317,000  to  318.000  votes. 
The  11  Republican  electors  each  drew  237,- 
981  votes.  Obviously,  the  latter  group  in- 
tended to  register  their  preference  for  Mr. 
Nixon.  But  what  of  the  324,060  Alabamans 
who  voted  in  varying  combinations  for  Dem- 
ocratic electors?  Most  of  them  voted  for  the 
entire  slate  and  thus  were  voting  at  the  same 
time  both  for  and  against  Mr.  Kennedy.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
compiling  his  official  statistics  ignored  the 
ticket  split  and  merely  listed  the  Democratic 
popular  vote  at  324,050.  If  the  votes  for 
Btro  were  similarly  treated.  Alabama  Demo- 


'  The  Incidents  set  forth  In  the  next  few 
paragraphs  of  the  text  are  discussed  and  doc- 
umented in  a  Library  of  Congress  study,  "Op- 
eration of  the  Electoral  System  in  Selected 
States  in  1960,"  which  is  printed  in  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  Nomination  and  Election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  87th  Cong., 
1st  seas..   412    (1961). 


crats  obviously  would  be  recorded  twice  and 
the  total  Alabama  vote  would  be  corresponSu 
Ingly  infiated.  The  Congressional  Quarterly 
distributed  5/11  of  the  total  Democratic  vote 
to  Kennedy  and  6/11  to  unpledged.  Thl* 
avoids  duplication  but  it  determines  the 
popular  vote  from  the  electoral  vote  which 
is  at  odds  with  our  basic  assumption.  Also 
It  leads  to  a  hypothetical  popular  vote  vie- 
tory  in  Alabama  (and  the  Nation)  for  Mr 
Nixon,  a  fact  never  claimed  by  the  most 
zealous  of  his  supporters. 

The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
Is  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  our 
presidential  election  system  as  it  is  popularly 

viewed  and  as  it  actually  exists.  Gymnastics 
with  the  Alabama  vote  serve  no  purpose  in 
attempting  to  measvu-e  the  popularity  of 
either  candidate.  Other  features  of  the 
system  prevent  it  from  being  accurate  In  thla 
respect.  But  a  realistic  look  at  this  and 
other  peculiarities  of  our  system  would  be 
useful  if  it  drives  home  to  the  American 
people  the  myths  under  which  they  en- 
thusiastically flock  to  the  polls  and  exercise 
their  democratic  birthright  every  fourth 
November. 

A  renewed  demand  for  electoral  reform 
followed  the  1960  election  in  at  least  one 
sense.  Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
worked  for  reform  for  years  hopefully  re- 
newed our  efforts.  There  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  Introduced 
in  the  87th  Congress,  but  after  presiding 
over  extensive  hearings  last  year  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutiontl 
Amendments.  I  am  still  waiting  for  evidence 
of  substantially  increased  support  for  reform 
at  the  grassroots  level. 

Analysis  of  constitutional  reforms  should 
proceed  from  a  realistic  restatement  of  the 
constitutional  foundation  upon  which  pres- 
idential elections  now  rest.  Unfortunately, 
much  public  discussion  of  the  subject  pro- 
ceeds upon  assumptions  without  basis  in 
the  Constitution. 

The  present  system  is  embodied  In  article 
II,  section  1,  and  the  12th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  provide  simply  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  cho- 
sen by  electors  appointed  by  each  State  In 
the  manner  directed  by  Its  legislature.  Each 
State  has  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the 
total  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives.' 
The  electors  are  to  meet  in  their  respective 
states  and  ballot  separately  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  at  least  one  of 
Whom  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  their 
State.  A  signed  list  showing  their  votes  li 
certified  and  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the 
U.S.  Government  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

The  votes  are  counted  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  A 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed  is  necessary  for  elec- 
tion. Absent  a  majority,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives elects  the  President  from  the 
three  candidates  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes.  In  such  an  election,  each  State 
casts  but  a  single  vote,  with  a  majority  of 
the  State's  congressional  delegation  thus 
controlling  the  vote  of  the  State.  A  ma- 
jority of  votes  is  necessary  to  elect,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  majority  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent acts  as  President.  In  the  absence  of  t 
majority  of  vice-presidential  electoral  votes, 
the  Senate  elects  the  Vice  President  from 
the  two  highest  candidates  by  simple  ma- 
jority vote. 

The  two-party  system  has  produced  an 
extraconstltutlonal  elective  process  which  U 
virtually  uniform  throughout  the  States, 
with  the  result  that  few  Americaiis  are  aware 


"  The  23d  amendment  now  gives  th« 
District  of  Columbia  the  number  of  elec- 
tors to  which  it  would  be  entitled  if  It  were 
a  State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the  least 
populous  State. 


cft  the  meager  nature  of  this  constitutional 
fCixexB.^  and  the  limited  extent  of  their  con- 
ftltutlonal  righU  in  the  elecUon  o<  their 
President.  Several  popular  misconceptions 
are  apparent  to  the  most  casual  student. 

First,  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  do 
not  elect  the  President  in  the  November 
election.*  He  is  elected  by  538  Individual 
electors'  meeting  in  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  first  Monday  after 
the  second  Wednesday  in  December.*  For 
the  past  85  years,  each  State  has  appointed 
its  electors  by  popular  vote  but  this  con- 
tinues only  at  the  sufferance  of  State  legis- 
latures and  not  as  a  matter  of  right." 

Most  people  view  the  elector  merely  as  a 
quaint  procedural  device  for  registering  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  fidelity  of  electors 
over  the  years  has  largely  Justified  this  faith 
but   this   assumption    is   also   without   legal 

basis. 

Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  that  the  elec- 
toral college  system  was  Intended  to  insure 
that  the  election  of  the  Chief  Executive 
"should  be  made  by  men  most  capable  of 
analyzing  the  qualities  adapted  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  acting  under  circumstances  favor- 
able' to  deliberation,  and  to  a  Judicious 
combination  of  all  the  reasons  and  induce- 
ments which  were  proper  to  govern  their 
choice."  With  characteristic  distrust  of  the 
popular  will,  he  added:  "A  small  number  of 
persons  selected  by  their  fellow  citizens  from 
the  general  mass  will  be  most  likely  to 
possess  the  information  and  discernment 
requisite  to  such  complicated  investiga- 
tion."' 

Hamilton's  aspirations  for  the  electors  as 
a  deliberative  body  were  soon  frustrated  by 
the  advent  of  the  two-party  system  and  the 
rise  of  popular  democracy.  Extraconstltu- 
tlonal devices  such  as  pledges,  statutory  in- 
structions, and  the  short  ballot  have  largely 
guaranteed  elector  fidelity  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  each  elector  is  still  constitu- 
tionally free  to  vote  for  whomever  he  chooses 
In  December,  regardless  of  the  mEmner  in 
which  he  was  appointed  In  November." 


•TTie  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
In  November  is  set  by  Congress  as  the  date 
When  •'•  •  •  electors  •  •  •  shall  be  ap- 
pointed." 3  use.  sec.  1  (1958).  Sec.  1  of 
art.  II  of  the  Constitution  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  determine  "•  •  •  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States." 

•  This  will  be  the  electoral  vote  total  In  1964. 
In  1960  there  were  537  electoral  votes  because 
of  two  temporary  members  of  the  House  trf 
Representatives  added  upon  the  admission 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  statehood.  In  1964, 
three  new  electoral  votes  will  be  cast  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  result  of  the  23d 
amendment,  but  the  House  membership  wlU 
revert  to  435,  unless  It  Is  increased  by  Con- 
gress, which  appears  unlikely. 

•  The  date  set  by  Congress  when  electors 
shall  meet  at  such  place  In  each  State  as 
the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  direct."  3 
use.  sec.  7  (1958). 

'No  State  legislature  has  exercised  its 
right  to  appoint  electors  itself  since  South 
Carolina  abandoned  the  practice  in  1860,  ex- 
cept for  the  newly  admitted  State  of  Colo- 
rado In  1868  and  the  reconstructed  State  of 
Florida  in  1876.  Prior  to  1828,  most  States 
did  so  at  one  time  or  another.  Hearings, 
supra  note  2,  at  785. 

•The  Federalist  No.  68.  at  424  (Lodge  ed. 
1888)    (Hamilton). 

'  Wilkinson,  "The  Electoral  Process  and  the 
Power  of  the  States,"  47  ABA  J.  251  (1961). 
In  holding  that  Alabama  could  require  a 
pledge  of  a  candidate  for  elector  as  a  oondl- 
tion  of  his  being  placed  on  the  ballot  in  a 
primary  election,  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressly left  unanswered  an  argument  that 
such  pledges  would  be  enforceable  if  violated 
because  of  the  elector's  consUtutional  free- 


The  most  controversial  feature  of  oiix  pres- 
ent system  Is,  of  covuve,  the  so-called  unit- 
rule  or  general-ticket  method  by  which  all 
of  a  State's  electoral  votes  are  cast  en  bloc 
for  the  candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  its 
popular  votes.  Like  popular  voting  for  elec- 
tors and  binding  by  pledge,  this,  too,  is  extra- 
constltutlonal. It  results  from  oixr  two- 
party  system  but  Is  solely  the  product  of 
State  legislation.  The  plenary  power  of 
State  legislatures  resulted  in  a  variety  of 
methods  other  than  election  by  statewide 
general  ticket  In  our  early  history.  In  addi- 
tion to  direct  legislative  apj)ointment.  elec- 
tors were  also  chosen  by  the  people  voting 
in  districts  fixed  by  the  legislature  or  by  a 
combination  of  electors  chosen  by  districts 
and  electors  chosen  at  large.  In  1796  and 
1800,  the  Tennessee  Legislature  divided  the 
State  into  three  districts  and  designated 
three  named  individuals  in  each  district  to 
appoint  electors. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  back  far  to  find  a 
Slate  legislature  manipulating  its  system  for 
partisan  advantage  In  a  particular  election. 
In  1892,  the  Michigan  Legislature  adopted  a 
district  system  for  the  purpose  of  splitting 
the  State's  electoral  votes  In  the  coming 
presidential  election.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upheld  the  legislature's 
power  and  quoted  with  approval  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  had  been  made  In  1874 
by  a  Senate  committee;  " 

"The  appointment  of  these  electors  is  thus 
placed  absolutely  and  wholly  with  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States.  They  may  be 
chosen  by  the  legislature,  or  the  legislature 
may  provide  that  they  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  State  at  large,  or  in  dis- 
tricts, as  are  Members  of  Congress,  which  was 
the  case  formerly  In  many  States;  and  it  Is, 
no  doubt,  competent  for  the  legislature  to 
authorize  the  Governor,  or  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  or  any  other  agent  of  Its  will, 
to  appoint  these  electors.  This  power  is 
conferred  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  cannot  be  taken  from  them  or  modified 
by  their  State  constitutions  any  more  than 
can  their  power  to  elect  Senators  of  the 
United  States.  Whatever  provision  may  be 
made  by  statute,  or  by  the  State  constitu- 
tion, to  choose  electors  by  the  people,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  legislature 
to  resume  the  power  at  any  time,  for  it  can 
neither  be  taken  away  nor  abdicated." 

The  system  produces  two  scw-ts  of  objec- 
tions— pragmatic  and  philosophical.  Prag- 
matic objections  are  concerned  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  system's  operation  and  are 
addressed  primarily  to  the  retention  of  the 
office  of  presidential  elector,  the  method  of 
resolving  the  election  when  no  candidate  ob- 
tains a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  and  the 
potential   for   manipulation   of   the   system 


dom  to  vote  as  he  chooses  in  the  electoral 
college.  Ray  v.  Blair,  343  U.S.  213  (1951). 
A  lower  court  in  New  York  indicated  by  dic- 
tum that  an  elector  could  be  compelled  by 
mandamus  to  vote  In  accordance  with  his 
pledge.  Thomas  v.  Cohen,  146  Misc.  836.  262 
N.Y.  Supp.  320  (Sup.  Ct.  1933  ) .  but  the  courts 
of  Alabama  and  Ohio  have  Indicated  to  the 
contrary.  Opinion  of  the  Justices  No.  87, 
250  Ala.  399.  34  So.  2d  598  (1948);  State  v. 
Hummel,  150  Ohio  St.  127,  80  N.E.  2d  899 
(1948).  In  tlie  latter  case,  the  Ohio  court 
stated: 

"Ohio  is  entitled  to  25  presidential  electors 
to  be  elected  at  the  1948  general  election. 
Each  one  of  the  26  elected  may  vote  as  he 
pleases  for  any  person  eligible  for  the  Office 
of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  only  by  force  of  a  moral  obli- 
gation, not  a  legal  one,. that  the  presidential 
electors  pledged  to  certain  candidacies  fulfill 
their  pledges  after  election."  150  Ohio  St.  at 
148,  80  N.E.  2d  at  909. 

^McPherson  v.  Blacker^  146  U.S.  1.  34 
(18M). 


from  State  to  State  and  from  election  to 
election.  PhilosoFkhlcal  objection*  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  fact  that  our  system  does  not 
Insure  that  the  President  is  the  candidate 
preferred  by  the  largest  number  of  Americans 
and  to  the  dtstrlbution  of  political  power 
under  the  present  system,  as  between  large 
and  small  States  or  as  between  rural  aiMl 
urban  citizens. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pragmatic  objec- 
tions are  a  concern  of  all  proponents  of 
change.  The  uncertainties  and  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  present  system  have  no  vocal 
defenders  although  there  is  disagreement  as 
to  whether  these  defects  alone  merit  cor- 
rection by  constitutional  amendment. 

The  philosophical  and  political  aspects  of 
the  problem  result  from  two  elements  of 
the  present  system:  the  weighted  electoral 
votes  of  the  States  and  the  operation  of  the 
State  unit-rule  method  of  casting  those 
votes.  At  this  point  we  reach  the  principal 
points  of  division  among  those  who  advocate 
substantial  reform.  Shall  the  States  elec- 
toral votes  be  retained  at  all?  If  so,  what 
is  to  be  substituted  for  the  unit-rule 
method? 

This  may  be  somewhat  of  an  oversimplifi- 
cation but  it  is  a  worthwhile  basis  for  ap- 
proaching the  three  principal  proposals — 
direct  national  election,  the  district  system, 
and  the  proportional  system.  Direct  election 
eliminates  the  weighted  electoral  votes  of 
the  States.  The  district  and  proportional 
plans  retain  the  electoral  votes  but  differ 
significantly  In  their  method  and  extent  of 
eliminating  the  unit  rule. 

DIRECT  NATIONAL  ELECTION 

When  this  method  was  proposed  in  the 
original  Constitutional  Convention,  It  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  9  States  to  3.  It  lias 
fared  little  better  in  Congress  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  although  as  early  as  1826  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  direct  nation- 
al election  was  Introduced  by  ReiHVsenta- 
tlve  McManus.  of  New  York.  In  1960,  when 
the  Senate  approved  the  proportional  sys- 
tem. Senator  Langer.  of  North  Dakota, 
offered  as  a  substitute  direct  popular  elec- 
tion along  with  national  notnlnatlng  pri- 
maries. The  Langer  substitute  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  31.  Senator  Hitmphbiy, 
of  Minnesota,  then  offered  as  a  substitute 
an  amendment  which  provided  only  for  elec- 
tion by  direct  national  vote  and  It  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  c^  63  to  28.  In  1956,  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  prcq>orUonal-dl8- 
trict  system  compromise.  Senator  Langer 
again  offered  an  amendment  for  nomination 
and  election  by  national  popular  vote.  This 
time  it  was  defeated  69  to  13.  Senator  Leh- 
man, of  New  York,  then  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  only  for  election  by  national 
popular  vote  and  this  was  rejected  by  66 
to  17. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  proposal  Is 
obvious;  It  would  completely  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a  so-called  minority  Presi- 
dent, which  cannot  honestly  be  claimed  for 
any  other  proposal.  This  term  sometimes 
refers  to  a  President  who  Is  elected  without 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  although  with 
more  pKDpular  votes  than  any  opponent. 
This  has  hapi>ened  in  14  elections.  It  Is 
used  more  frequently  to  refer  to  a  President 
who  is  elected  with  fewer  popular  votes  than 
his  leading  opponent.  This  has  happened 
three  times.  In  1824,  although  Andrew 
Jackson  received  more  popular  and  electoral 
votes  than  did  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  lat- 
ter was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  1876.  although  Samuel  J.  Tllden 
polled  247,448  votes  more  than  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  tixe  resolution  of  contested  slates  of 
electors  by  the  Electoral  Commission  created 
by  the  Congress  resulted  in  Hayes  being 
elected  by  one  electoral  vote.  In  1888,  al- 
though Benjamin  Harrison  received  90.728 
fewer  popular  votes  than  did  Ororer  Clere- 
land,  Harrison  was  elected  by  233  electoral 
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votes  to  Cleveland's  168.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral "near-misses"  where  shifts  of  handfuls 
of  popular  votes  In  a  few  States  would  have 
produced  a  minority  President.'' 

This  feature  of  the  present  system  prob- 
ably draws  the  most  fire  and  arouses  the 
most  emotional  objections.  Tet  a  poll  which 
I  conducted  last  year  of  heads  of  the  Nation's 
political  science  departments  showed  only 
34.2  percent  In  favor  of  direct  election.  How 
do  we  account  for  the  relative  unattractlve- 
ness  to  political  scientists  of  this  simple 
straightforward  reform  which  would  place 
presidential  elections  under  the  purest  demo- 
cratic principle?  By  eliminating  the  State 
as  an  electoral  counting  unit  every  vote 
would  be  equally  reflected  in  the  national 
totals.  The  minority  party  in  a  State  would 
not  see  its  votes  counted  out  at  the  State 
level  as  is  now  done  by  the  unit  rule's  opera- 
tion. The  swing  votes  of  minority  blocs 
In  pivotal  States  would  lose  the  special  im- 
portance they  now  enjoy  by  virtue  of  their 
power  to  tip  the  electoral  vote  into  one 
column  or  another  in  a  close  vote.  The  votes 
of  any  given  group  of  Americans  would  look 
to  a  candidate  like  those  of  any  other  group. 

Despite  the  objections  to  a  minority  Presi- 
dent, there  apparently  is  still  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  Federal  principle  should  not  yet 
be  abandoned  in  presidential  elections. 
State  and  regional  interests  are  still  suffi- 
ciently important  that  sheer  numbers  of 
votes  on  a  national  level  should  not  deter- 
mine the  Presidency.  Disproportionate 
weighing  of  the  votes  of  citizens  of  less 
populated  States  may  become  Increasingly 
distasteful  as  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
on  representation  In  State  legislatures  is  Im- 
plemented; "  but  for  the  time  being  the 
consensus  is  against  a  system  which  would 
Ignore  State  lines  and  interests  and  cause 
campaigns  to  be  directed  to  masses  of  voters. 

A  related  objection  is  that  direct  election 
would  necessarily  nationalize  our  election 
machinery.  Every  voter  would  have  an  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  fairness  and  accuracy 
of  the  election  machinery  in  every  State. 
Voters  in  Maine,  for  instance,  could  see  their 
votes  nullified  by  opposing  votes  in  Alaska  as 
readily  as  by  votes  cast  in  the  same  precinct 


"  In  1916  Woodrow  Wilson  won  reelection 
with  a  nationwide  popular  plurality  of  more 
than  690,000  votes  over  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  Yet  Hughes  would  have  been  elect- 
ed If  he  had  carried  California,  a  State 
which  he  lost  by  only  3,806  votes.  In  the 
election  of  1884,  Orover  Cleveland  had  a  23,- 
000  vote  plurality  over  James  G.  Blaine.  The 
election  turned  on  the  outcome  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  Cleveland  won  by  only 
1,148  votes.  In  1844.  Polk  defeated  Clay  by 
170  electoral  votes  to  105  and  by  a  popular 
vote  margin  of  38,000  votes.  A  switch  of 
3,000  votes  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
have  changed  the  result  and  elected  Clay. 
In  1948,  a  shift  of  17,000  votes  in  Illinois. 
3,500  votes  in  Ohio,  and  8,000  votes  in  Cali- 
fornia would  have  transferred  78  electoral 
votes  from  Mr.  Truman  to  Mr.  Dewey,  and 
the  latter  would  have  been  elected  despite 
the  fact  that  his  opponent  had  polled  2 
million  more  popular  votes. 

"  A  hint  to  possible  new  sources  of  electoral 
college  dissatisfaction  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  three-Judge  Federal  court  which  has  held 
the  Georgia  county  unit  system  unconstitu- 
tional. The  New  York  Times  quotes  the 
court's  opinion  as  going  on  to  say  that  no 
new  county  unit  system  would  be  uncon- 
stitutionally discriminatory  "•  •  •  If  the 
disparity  against  any  county  is  not  In  excess 
of  the  disparity  that  exists  against  any  State 
In  the  most  recent  electoral  college  alloca- 
tion. •  •  •"  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  1962, 
sec.  1,  p.  1,  col.  6,  at  p.  54,  col.  6.  The  table 
on  p.  195  infra  shows  this  disparity  to  be 
more  than  S  to  1 — 1  electoral  vote  for  76,389 
persons  in  Alaska  against  1  vote  for  392,930 
persons  in  California. 


in  Maine.  That  this  would  reqxilre  national 
election  laws  and  Federal  administration  of 
elections  is  not  denied  by  most  advocates  of 
direct  national  election. 

A  weaker  argument  is  that  direct  election 
would  result  in  a  race  among  the  States  to 
lower  voting  quallflcatlons  as  each  State 
sought  the  greatest  possible  voice  in  select- 
ing the  President.  Some  suggest  that  ridicu- 
lous voting  ages  might  result  and  that  all 
States  would  be  driven  to  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  of  voting  qualifications. 
This  could  be  avoided  by  providing  In  any 
Eunendment  that  voting  qualifications  in  each 
State  shall  be  those  requisite  for  electing  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, as  Is  the  case  now  for  congressional 
elections.  In  order  to  generate  a  larger 
popular  vote  In  presidential  elections,  a  State 
would  then  have  to  adopt  the  same  broad- 
ened suffrage  requirement  for  electing  Its 
State  legislators,  senators,  and  representa- 
tives. 

The  most  frequent  argument  made  against 
direct  national  election  In  the  Congress  Is 
that  it  would  be  futile  for  Congress  to  sub- 
mit such  an  amendment  to  the  States;  that 
it  would  have  no  chance  of  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  because  36  of 
them  have  added  weight  In  the  election  of 
the  President  by  reason  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege system.  This  theoretical  advantage  of 
voters  in  smaller  States  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Ratio  of  electoral  votes  to  population  for 
1964  and  1968  presidential  elections  (based 
on  1960  census) 

Rank  and  State:  Ratio 

1.  Alaska 75,389 

2.  Nevada 95,093 

3.  Wyoming 110.022 

4.  Vermont „ 129.960 

5.  Delaware ! 148.764 

6.  New  Hampshire 151.730 

7.  North  Dakota 158.112 

8.  Hawaii 158.193 

9.  Idaho 166,798 

10.  Montana 168,692 

11.  South    Dakota _-.  170.129 

12.  Rhode  Island 214,872 

13.  Utah 222,657 

14.  New    Mexico 237.756 

15.  Maine 242,316 

16.  District  of  Columbia... 254,652 

17.  Arizona 260,452 

18.  West  Virginia 265,774 

19.  Nebraska 282.266 

20.  Oklahoma 291.036 

21.  Colorado 292,325 

22.  Oregon 294,781 

23.  Arkansas 297,712 

24.  South    Carolina 297.824 

25.  Iowa 306,369 

26.  Maryland 310,069 

27.  Mississippi. 311.163 

28.  Kansas.. ._ 311,230 

29.  Connecticut 316.904 

30.  Washington 317.024 

31.  Tennessee 324.281 

32.  Louisiana 325.702 

33.  Alabama 326,674 

34.  Georgia 328,593 

35.  Wisconsin 329.315 

36.  Virginia 330,579 

37.  Kentucky. 337,573 

38.  Minnesota 341.386 

39.  North    Carolina 350.473 

40.  Florida 353.682 

41.  New   Jersey 356.870 

42.  Indiana 358.654 

43.  Missoviri 359,984 

44.  Massachusetts 359.984 

45.  Michigan 372.533 

46.  Ohio 373.325 

47.  Texas 383,187 

48.  Illinois 387,736 

49.  New  York. 390,286 

50.  Pennsylvania 390,323 

51.  California 392.930 

National  average 833,314 


Yet  can  It  truthfully  be  said  that  a  voter 
In  Alaska  has  five  times  the  voice  In  electlne 
the  President  as  that  of  the  voter  in  Call- 
fornla  or  that  a  Nevadan  has  four  times  the 
voice  of  a  New  Yorker?  The  opposite  u 
nearer  the  truth  because  New  York  equals 
15  Nevadas  where  It  really  counts — in  the 
electoral    vote   column   as  State   uiilts. 

There  were  Instances  in  our  hearings 
where  a  witness  would  dismiss  the  practical 
chances  of  direct  national  election  proposals 
as  depriving  the  small  States  of  their  electoral 
vote  advantage  and  then  attack  the  present 
system  as  favoring  the  large  States  over  the 
smaller  ones. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  have  swung  full  cir- 
cle and  a  system  originally  designed  to  favor 
the  small  States  Is  now  achieving  the  oppo- 
site  result.  This  fact  led  former  Presidents 
Truman  and  Hoover  to  sound  similar  notes 
In  statements  made  for  our  hearings.  Pres- 
ident  TYuman  described  our  problem  as  "the 
emergence  of  the  big  cities  Into  political 
overbalance,  with  the  threat  of  Imposing 
their  choices  on  the  rest  of  the  country." 
Mr.  Hcxjver  noted  that  our  Inquiry  "con- 
fronts the  same  difficulties  as  were  met  by 
the  Founding  Fathers — that  Is.  to  prevent 
domination  by  a  few  large  States." 

If  hope  Is  ever  abandoned  for  other  re- 
forms and  we  are  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween direct  national  election  and  the  pres- 
ent system,  this  proposal  might  take  on  a 
different  light.  But  for  the  present  and  the 
foreseeable  future,  I  do  not  feel  that  direct 
national  election  Is  a  serious  possibility  as  a 
practical  matter.  It  conflicts  too  greatly 
with  our  Federal  principles  and  some  deep- 
seated  facts  of  political  life. 

THE    DISTRICT   SYSTEM 

Both  the  district  and  proportional  plans 
are  aimed  principally  at  the  unit  rule,  the 
former  by  dividing  electoral  votes  among  dis- 
tricts within  each  State  and  the  latter  by 
proportioning  electoral  votes  In  each  State 
In    accordance   with    Its   popular   vote. 

Some  form  of  the  district  system  of  choos- 
ing presidential  electors  was  employed  by  a 
number  of  States  In  the  early  history  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  favored  In  some  form  by 
such  early  statesmen  as  James  Madison, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Qulncy  Adams. 
Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Andrew  Jackson.  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  and  Daniel  Webster.  Madi- 
son wrote  in  1823  that  it  "was  mostly.  If 
not  exclusively.  In  view  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed  and  adopted."  Pour  times 
between  1813  and  1824,  constitutional 
amendments  containing  some  form  of  the 
district  system  were  approved  by  the  Senate. 
In  1820.  the  House  approved  a  district  plan 
by  a  vote  of  92  to  54.  None  has  since  been 
brought  to  a  vote  in  either  House. 

Until  the  87th  Congress,  recent  proposals 
of  the  district  system  provided  that  two 
electors  corresponding  to  Senators  from  each 
State  would  l>e  elected  at  large  and  the  bal- 
ance (those  corresponding  to  Representa- 
tives) would  be  chosen  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts. This  form  of  the  district  system 
t>ecame  known  as  the  Mundt-Coudert  plan. 
The  current  version  sponsored  by  Senator 
MuNDT  differs  in  that  it  calls  for  Independ- 
ent presidential  elector  districts  Instead  of 
losing  congressional  districts. 

Since  the  principal  objective  of  the  district 
system  is  to  alleviate  the  consequences  of 
the  unit-rule  or  general-ticket  system.  It  l« 
relevant  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  split  State  units  of  electoral  votes.  His- 
torically, the  district  system  had  limited  re- 
sults In  breaking  up  State  unit  votes.  From 
1789  to  1892,  there  were  52  instances  of 
States  using  some  form  of  district  system.  In 
36  instances,  the  State's  vote  were  still  cast 
as  a  unit."  Analysis  of  how  the  district  sys- 
tem would  have  operated  in  1960  indicates 
that  a  surprisingly  high  number  of  States' 


'■  Hearings,  supra  note  2,  at  508. 


votes  would  have  still  been  cast  in  bloc.  If 
ronKresslonal  dlstrlcU  had  been  used  for  a 
district  plan  In  1960,  electoral  votes  would 
still  have  been  cast  In  a  bloc  by  these  21 
states-  Alaska.  Arizona,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
aawali  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Maine, 
MMsac'husetts.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp. 
fvTrT  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota.  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont, 
<^d  Wyoming.  These  States  had  a  total  of 
n9  electoral  votes.  In  an  additional  7  States 
with  a  total  of  51  electoral  votes,  only  1  vote 
in  each  would  have  been  spilt  from  the  State 
unit  They  are  Arkansas  (1  of  8),  Colorado 
(1  of"  6)  Connecticut  ( 1  of  8 ) .  Idaho  ( 1  of  4 ) , 
Indiana'  (1  of  13),  Montana  (1  of  4).  and 
Oklahoma  (1  of  8) .  In  6  more  States  having 
a  total  of  75  electoral  votes,  the  minority 
narty  would  have  captured  no  more  than 
25  lircent  of  the  electoral  vote.  They  are 
Kentucky  (2  of  10),  Ohio  (5  of  25),  South 
Carolina  (2  of  8),  Virginia  (3  of  12),  West 
Virginia  (2  of  8),  and  Wisconsin  (3  of  12). ■« 
This  suggests  that  in  many  States,  the  divi- 
sion of  political  sentiment  is  sufficiently  uni- 
form throughout  the  States  that  voting  by 
districts  will  produce  the  same  result  as  vot- 
ing by  States.  For  the  minority  party  to 
capture  electoral  votes,  Its  strength  must  be 
localized  In  pockets  large  enough  to  carry 
districts.  In  many  States  (and  all  districts) , 
minority  party  voters  would  still  be  "dis- 
franchised" in  the  sense  that  their  popular 
votes  would  not  be  reflected  In  the  national 
vote  totals. 

In  populous  States  with  distinctive  rural 
and  urban  areas,  the  district  system  very 
effectively  splits  State  unit  votes.  Using  the 
same  analysis.  In  1960  New  York's  vote  would 
have  split  25-20,  California  19-13,  Illinois 
15-12,  Pennsylvania  17-15.  and  Michigan  10- 
10."  The  large  States  would  be  drastically 
affected  while  most  small  States  and  essential 
one-party  States  would  see  little  change  In 
the  course  of  their  electoral  votes.  One  can 
see  the  truth  to  Thomas  Hart  Benton's  1834 
prediction  that  "the  district  system  would 
break  the  force  of  the  large  States."  '" 

In  still  another  way,  the  district  system's 
Impact  would  vary  between  large  and  small 
States.  This  Is  In  weight  of  individual 
votes  where  the  district  system  Is  claimed  to 
correct  disparities  favoring  large  States. 
Under  the  unit-rule  system  each  citizen  has 
as  many  votes  In  presidential  elections  as  his 
State  has  electors.  A  New  Yorker  voted  in 
1960  for  all  of  his  State's  45  electors,  but  the 
Nevadan  only  voted  for  3.  The  district  sys- 
tem Is  said  to  be  an  equalizer,  limiting  every 
person  to  voting  for  only  three  electors. 

At  first  glance,  this  may  appear  valid  but 
it  Ignores  another  vitally  Important  factor — 
the  number  of  voters  sharing  the  choice  In 
each  Instance.  There  Is  no  equality  If  one 
set  of  three  electors  Is  elected  by  a  group  of 
100,000  voters  and  three  other  electors  are 
chosen  by  1  million  voters.  When  the  citi- 
zen of  New  York  voted  for  his  45  electors 
in  1960,  he  shared  his  choice  with  more 
than  7,200.000  other  voters.  In  1960.  each 
electoral  vote  of  New  York  corresponded  to 
162,018  popular  votes,  but  in  Nevada  to  only 
35,756  voters.  The  district  system  would  ag- 
gravate these  State-to-State  disparities.  The 
one  elector  chosen  corresponding  to  each 
voter's  Representative  In  Congress  will 
roughly  represent  the  same  number  of  per- 
sons In  every  State.  But  the  disparity  in 
voters  per  elector  is  widened  greatly  for  the 
two  at-large  senatorial  electors  who  repre- 
sent two-thirds  of  each  voter's  participation. 
In  1960.  more  than  7.200.000  New  York  voters 
would  have  shared  In  selecting  the  at-large 
electors  under  a  district  system,  as  against 
approximately    60.000    voters     In    Alaska — a 

"Id.  at  411.  (The  first  list  obviously  In- 
cludes six  States  having  only  three  electoral 
votes  which  would  not  be  districted.) 

>■"  Ibid. 

"Id.  at  818. 


ratio  of  130  to  1 ,  worse  than  the  extremes  of 
Georgia's  much  publicized  county  unit 
system. 

Instead  of  equalizing  voter  representation, 
the  district  system  therefore  introduces  a 
new  Inequality  of  voting  weight  in  favor  of 
smaller  States'  citizens  far  greater  than  that 
now  operatltxg  against  them.  This  demon- 
strates the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  apply 
concepts  of  voter  equality  while  retaining  the 
system  of  electorlal  votes  which  flows  from 
Federal  principles  of  State  representation 
in  our  bicameral  National  Legislature. 

Another  problem  raised  by  the  district  sys- 
tem is  the  vast  decentralization  which  it 
would  introduce  into  presidential  elections. 
Assuming  the  membership  of  the  House  Is 
not  Increased,  there  will  be  436  separate  and 
independent  single-elector  districts  and  each 
State  continues  to  be  a  district  for  choosing 
two  at-large  electors.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  five  States  having  only  one 
representative,  there  will  be  no  districting 
because  the  single -elector  district  cor- 
responds with  the  two-elector  district.  Each 
will  be  a  three-elector  district.  Within  the 
45  States  having  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive there  will  be  created  430  single -elector 
dislrictB  corresponding  to  the  Representa- 
tives from  these  States.  Thus,  viewing  a 
"district"  as  a  distinct  geographical  area  to 
which  electoral  votes  are  assigned  as  a  unit. 
there  will  be  6  three-elector  districts,  45 
two-elector  districts,  and  430  single-elector 
districts,  or  a  total  of  481  separate  presi- 
dential election  districts.  The  538  electoral 
votes  which  would  otherwise  be  cast  In  61 
State  units  of  from  3  to  43  votes  will  be  scat- 
tered among  481  units  of  from  1  to  3  votes 
each.  This  fragmentation  of  a  Federal  elec- 
tion carries  obvious  Implications  In  terms 
of  targeting  campaign  appeals,  reporting 
election  returns,  contesting  State  and  dis- 
trict results,  and  speedy  ascertainment  of 
the  national  results. 

More  troublesome  than  the  plethora  of 
481  electoral  districts  is  the  possibility  of 
manipulation  and  political  abuses  of  the  430 
districts  which  will  be  established  by  State 
legislatures.  Prior  to  the  87th  Congress, 
proposals  of  the  district  system  provided  that 
electoral  districts  would  be  identical  with 
congressional  districts.  If  a  State  elected  Its 
Congressmen  at  large.  It  would  also  choose 
its  presidential  electors  at  large.  If  con- 
gressional districts  were  gerrjTnandered  or 
malapportloned  for  the  benefit  of  a  particu- 
lar party  in  power,  their  effects  would  have 
been  carried  over  into  the  election  of  the 
President  •• 

In  reintroducing  this  proposal  in  the  87th 
Congress,  its  principal  sponsors  admitted 
that  the  past  proposal  (the  Mundt-Coudert 
plan)  was  vulnerable  on  this  point.  It  was 
therefore  modified  to  require  that  electoral 
districts  be  of  "contiguous  and  compact  ter- 
ritory" and  contain  "as  nearly  as  practicable 
the  nximber  of  persons  entitling  the  State 
to  one  Representative  in  the  Congress.  '  ■" 

This  envisions  either  two  State  systems  of 
Federal  electoral  districts,  one  for  Congress- 
men and  one  for  presidential  electors,  or  that 
congressional  districts  will  be  reconstituted 
to  meet  these  standards.  There  seems  to  be 
general  agreement  that  although  two  sets  of 
electoral  districts  are  possible,  they  would 
not  be  desirable.  Voters  at  the  same  p>olllng 
place  could  be  voting  for  the  same  Congress- 
men  but   for  different  district   presidential 


'■  Disparities  in  population  of  congressional 
districts  may  account  for  how  the  1960  elec- 
tion results  would  have  been  changed  by 
this  system.  According  to  an  analysis  by 
the  Congressional  Quarterly,  Feb.  13.  1961.  a 
district  system  using  congressional  districts 
would  have  caused  Nixon  to  defeat  Kennedy 
by  33  electoral  votes,  278  to  245.  Hearings, 
supra  note  2.  at  411. 

>«S.J.  Res.  12,  87th  Cong.  1st  sess     (1961). 


electCMY.  or  vice  versa.  (Elimination  of  th..e 
elector  could  cure  this  but  atlll  the  district 
presidential  vote  could  be  included  in  a  dif- 
ferent district's  returns.) 

Instead  of  either  refcH-ming  congressional 
districts  or  establishing  separate  presidential 
districts.  State  legislatures  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  adopt  existing  congressional  dlstrlcU 
as  their  presidential  elector  districts.  Many 
of  the  same  political  pressures  and  chances 
for  partisan  advantage  would  operate  In  both 
Instances.  In  fact.  It  Lb  possible  for  either 
tyi>e  of  district  to  meet  the  tests  of  com- 
pactness, contiguity,  and  equality  of  popu- 
lation and  still  be  drawn  for  political  advan- 
tage. A  common  sort  of  example  is  the 
Kansas  congressional  redistricting  after  the 
1960  census.  The  Republican  State  legisla- 
tiu-e  split  Democratic  Kansas  City  between 
two  rxu-al  strongly  Republican  districts. 
Neither  party  has  a  monopoly  on  this  sort 
of  thing  but  densely  populated  metropolitan 
areas  are  obviously  more  vulnerable  to  this 
dlvide-and-conquer  partitioning. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  constitu- 
tional standards  for  presidential  elect<»'  dis- 
tricts can  be  enforced  as  a  practical  matter. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Ten- 
nessee apportionment  case  indicates  that 
Federal  courts  will  no  longer  avoid  the  "po- 
litical thicket"  of  districting  and  apportion- 
ment. In  any  event,  the  constitutional 
amendment  could  Include  a  clause  requiring 
the  courts  to  take  Jurisdiction  and  enforce 
districting  standards.  Nonetheless,  the  suit- 
ability and  practicality  of  Judicial  action  in 
this  area  still  raises  many  questions.  What 
wovild  be  the  allowable  deviation  of  norms 
of  population?  Would  the  courts  establish 
proper  districts  or  merely  enjoin  certifica- 
tion of  election  results  from  Improper  dis- 
tricts? Would  the  State's  two  at-large  elec- 
toral votes  be  validly  cast  In  all  events? 
Presumably,  a  court  could  not  order  an  at- 
large  election  because  the  Constitution 
would  specifically  require  that  electors  be 
chosen  by  districts.  How  would  the  cutn- 
bersomeness  and  delay  of  appeals  affect  elec- 
tions? 

An  alternative  method  for  enforcing  dis- 
trict standard  might  be  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  counting  the  electoral  votes  to 
reject  votes  certified  from  States  whose  dis- 
tricts did  not  conform  to  constitutional 
standards.  If  this  happened,  the  State 
would  have  lost  Its  voice  In  the  particular 
presidential  election.  The  political  impli<*&- 
tlons  obviously  would  cause  a  hesitancy  In 
Congress  to  exercise  such  power.  The  strict 
party  lines  upon  which  the  1876  Hayes- 
Tllden  election  was  resolved  in  Congress  Is 
indicative  of  the  extreme  reluctance  which 
a  party  In  power  would  hold  toward  reject- 
ing electoral  votes  cast  for  its  candidate. 
Another  historical  lesson  may  He  in  the  fact 
that  Congress  never  refused  to  seat  Members 
elected  from  congressional  districts  which 
did  not  conform  to  Federal  statutory  require- 
ments during  the  period  from  1843  to  1929 
when  there  was  pertinent  Federal  legisla- 
tion on  the  books.  Some  point  also  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  never  exercised  its 
power  under  the  14th  amendment  to  re- 
duce a  State's  representation  in  Congress 
because  of  denial  of  voting  rights. 

Another  possibility  is  simply  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  districts  or  to  give  It 
a  corrective  power  to  modify  districts  estab- 
lished Initially  by  the  States.  Once  again 
Is  reared  the  ugly  head  of  party  {wlitlcs.  If 
our  present  system  has  any  particular  ad- 
vantage, it  is  the  certainty  and  inflexibility 
of  50  electoral  districts.  It  Is  known  from 
one  election  to  the  next  Just  exactly  what 
the  system  will  be  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  complexities  and  uncertain- 
ties of  the  district  system  would  be  a  con- 
siderable departure  from  this. 

The  conceptual  basis  of  the  district  system 
raises    an    interesting    question    of    political 
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theory.  It  Is  called  the  "counterpart  sys- 
tem" by  •ome  because  it  would  put  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Congress  on  the  same  jiolltlcal 
base.  People  would  Tote  In  the  same  com- 
binatlona  and  with  the  same  relatiye  weight 
for  the  Presidency  as  they  do  for  their  share 
of  the  total  representation  in  Congress  where 
each  voter  is  represented  by  his  State's  two 
Senators  and  the  Representative  from  his 
congressional  district. 

Btony  feel  that  this  Is  desirable  and  that 
it  would  produce  a  President  whose  program 
and  political  beliefs  are  more  likely  to  be  In 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Congress.  After 
23  years  In  Congress,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
that  there  is  any  such  "consensus"  among  535 
legislators  which  could  or  should  be  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  Presidency.  A  Pres- 
ident who  had  to  appeal  separately  to  the 
myriad  of  conflicting  State  and  district  in- 
terests represented  In  Congress  would  be  less 
likely  to  have  the  positive  and  dynamic  pro- 
gram for  action  which  is  needed  for  that  high 
office  under  the  demands  of  the  cold  war 
and  space  age. 

A  strong  argument  can  t>e  made,  too,  that 
the  Presidency  and  tbe  Congress  should  not 
necessarily  be  responsive  to  exactly  the 
same  electorates.  The  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  may  require  not  only  a  division  of 
powers  between  the  separate  branches,  but 
also  having  them  responsive  to  different  elec- 
torates— that  is,  the  people  voting  in  differ- 
ent combinations.  Having  the  President 
elected  upon  a  different  political  base  helps 
to  insure  that  conflicting  interests  are  all 
represented  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Interplay  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  helps  toward  ultimate  accommoda- 
tion of  the  legitimate  Interests  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Along  these  general 
lines,  James  Madison  wrote :  " 

"It  is  of  great  Importance  in  a  republic 
not  only  to  guard  the  society  against  the 
oppression  of  its  rulers,  but  to  guard  one 
part  of  the  society  against  the  Injustice  of 
the  other  part.  Different  interests  neces- 
sarily exist  tn  different  classes  of  citizens. 
If  a  majority  be  united  by  a  common  inter- 
est, the  rights  of  the  minority  will  be  in- 
secured.  There  are  but  two  methods  of 
providing  against  this  evil:  The  one,  by 
creating  a  will  in  the  conmaunlty  independ- 
ent of  the  majority — that  is.  of  the  society 
itself;  the  other,  by  comprehending  in  the 
society  so  many  separate  descriptions  of 
citlzena  as  will  render  an  unjust  combina- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  whole  very  im- 
probable, if  not  impracticable.  "Hie  second 
method  will  be  exempUfled  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  Whilst  all 
authority  In  it  will  be  derived  from  and 
dependent  on  the  society,  the  society  itself 
will  be  broken  into  so  many  parts,  interests, 
and  classes  of  citizens,  that  the  right  of 
individuals,  or  of  the  minority,  will  be  in 
little  danger  firom  interested  combinations 
of  the  majority." 

Also,  the  concept  underlying  the  election 
and  functioning  of  Congress  breaks  down 
when  one  attempts  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Presidency.  Unlike  electoral  votes.  Senators 
and  Representatives  cannot  be  equated  to 
each  other.  The  435  Members  of  the  House 
are  coordinate  with  only  100  Senators.  Yet 
no  one  suggests  that  the  100  electors  cor- 
responding to  Senators  should  have  a  weight 
in  the  presidential  election  equal  to  that 
of  the  435  electors  corresponding  to  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  another  sense,  the  district  system  would 
not  be  •  counterpart  of  congreesional  elec- 
tions in  the  constitutional  sense.  The  Con- 
stitution left  the  States  free,  subject  to 
ultimate  congressional  regiUatlon,  to  elect 
their  Representatives  either  at  large  or  by 
districts.    The  framers  did  not  specify  how 


either  electors  or  Representetives  would  be 
chosen.  The  district  system  would  make 
presidential  elections  a  constitutional  coun- 
terpart of  an  extra-constitutional  method 
of  electing  Representatives.  That  the  fram- 
ers did  not  contemplate  true  counterparts 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion protects  each  State  from  having  its 
representation  in  the  Senate  taken  away 
without  Its  consent  but  makes  no  similar 
provision  for  the  two  presidential  electors 
corresponding  to  Senators. 

The  truth  is  of  course  that  the  constitu- 
tional schemes  for  both  presidential  elections 
and  congressional  representation  were  neces- 
sary compromises  between  large  and  small 
States  to  secure  ratification.  They  were 
hammered  out  as  matters  of  necessity  along 
similar  lines  by  giving  equal  representation 
to  States  in  the  Senate  and  two  bonus  elec- 
tors to  each  State  in  the  poorly  conceived 
electoral  college,  but  here  the  similarity 
ceases.  I  think  the  demands  upon  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency  are  so  vastly  differ- 
ent  from  those  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives that  It  serves  no  purpose  to  seek  fur- 
ther common  constitutional  bases  in  their 
election.  If  the  district  system  were  a  true 
counterpart,  it  would  be  more  cause  for 
criticism  than  for  support. 

THE     PROPORTIO^fAL      SYSTKM 

Like  the  district  system,  this  plan  retains 
the  States'  electoral  votes  and  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate the  unit  rule.  Instead  of  using  dis- 
tricts within  States  to  split  State  units,  it 
would  divide  every  State's  electoral  votes 
among  the  candidates  In  proportion  to  their 
shares  of  Its  popular  vote.  Unlike  the  dis- 
trict system.  It  Insures  that  the  electoral 
votes  of  every  State  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  principal  candidates,  and  it  ac- 
complishes this  while  still  retaining  the  50 
States  (and  the  District  of  Columbia)  as  the 
only  separate  electoral  districts.  This  pro- 
posal Is  commonly  called  the  Lodge-Gossett 
plan,  for  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Representative  Ed  Gossett. 
of  Texas,  who  were  Its  principal  sponsors 
when  It  was  approved  by  the  Senate  In  1950 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  27.  Electors  are  eliminated 
and  each  State's  electoral  votes  are  divided 
to  the  nearest  one -thousandth  In  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  popular  vote  of  the 
State.  Forty  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
electoral  votes  Is  necessary  for  election.  In 
the  event  no  candidate  receives  40  percent, 
election  is  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  Joint 
assembly  with  each  Member  having  one  vote 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  being  necessary 
for  election. 

If  I  appear  to  have  some  slight  prejudice 
In  favor  of  this  approach,  It  Is  because  I  have 
supported  It  for  a  number  of  years,  both  In 
the  House  and  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  reform  which  best  meets  the  principal 
evils  of  the  present  system  while  Introducing 
a  minimum  of  new  complications  or  Inequi- 
ties. The  idea  is  not  of  recent  vintage,  al- 
though not  so  old  as  the  district  system,  hav- 
ing first  been  proposed  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  Representative  Lawrence,  of 
New  York,  In  1848.  In  the  1870"8  Representa- 
tive Ashley,  of  Ohio,  even  advanced  a  pro- 
portional plan  which  retained  the  individual 
presidential  electors." 

In  1896,  the  classic  essay  of  E>r.  Herman 
V.  Ames  analyzed  all  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  Its  history.  Of  those 
concerning  presidential  elections,  he   con- 
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"The  Federalist  No.  51.  at  825-326  (Lodge 
ed.  1888)  (Madison). 


»  The  voters  were  to  vote  directly  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  and  the  legislature 
was  then  to  appoint  the  electors,  taking  care 
to  seciire  to  each  candidate  voted  for  in  the 
State  an  equitable  representation  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of 
votes  returned  for  each  candidate.  Hearings, 
supra  note  2,  at  816. 


eluded  that^  "the  proposition  for  the  di^ 
tribution  of  the  electoral  vote  of  each  a^ 
among  the  candidates  In  the  proportion  tk! 
electoral  ratio  shall  bear  to  the  popular  v^ 
of  each  candidate  seems  the  fairest  and  mnl* 
desirable  of  all  the  plans  presented  u  it 
retains  the  relative  importance  of  each  Statl 
and  at  the  same  time  secures  to  the  mlnoritl 
its  due  proportion  of  the  vote."  ^ 

When  the  Senate  approved  the  LodM 
Gossett  plan  by  the  lopsided  65  to  27  voti 
in  1950,  it  was  the  first  breakthroueh  tZ 
electoral  reform  In  either  house  in  125  yea^ 
But  the  groundwork  in  the  House  had  bewi 
poorly  done.  It  was  only  considered  under 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  for  its  con- 
sideration and  this  was  soundlv  defeated  hv 
a  vote  of  210  to  134.  "  ' 

The  proportional  plan  bounced  back  in 
1955  when  the  Senate  Judiciary  CommittM 
again  reported  it  favorably.  Before  It  wu 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  com 
promise  was  reached  to  secure  the  support 
of  those  who  favored  the  district  plan  and 
a  substitute  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
principal  sponsors  under  which  each  State 
would  be  given  the  option  of  using  the 
proportional  system  or  the  district  syHtem 
The  substitute  amendment  was  only  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  48  to  37.  This  made  it 
apparent  that  the  requisite  two-thirds  an 
proval  could  not  be  obtained  and  the  prln- 
cipal  sponsors  moved  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(This  "neither  fish  nor  fowl'  hybrid  provwi 
more  vulr.erable  In  debate  than  either  plan 
separately  and  it  has  not  been  seriously  con- 
sidered since.  It  has  not  even  been  rein- 
troduced as  an  original  resolution  in  the 
Senate.) 

The  proportional  plan  proved  to  be  the 
most  popular  In  the  poll  of  political 
scientists  which  I  mentioned  earlier  drawing 
approval  from  46.9  percent  as  against  only 
16.2  percent  for  the  district  system.  Unless 
It  has  lost  its  steam  from  past  reversals,  it 
would  still  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  pos- 
sibllity  for  substantial  reform.  What  are 
the  objections  to  It? 

The  criticism  most  often  made  of  the 
proportional  system  Is  that  it  would  en- 
courage splinter  parties  and  endanger  our 
two-party  system.  A  splinter  party  could 
reflect  Its  popular  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege by  polling  small  percentages  of  the 
popular  vote  within  a  State  and  could  obtain 
roughly  the  same  proportion  of  the  national 
electoral  votes  as  it  obtains  of  the  total 
popular  vote. 

Neither  the  assertion  nor  denial  of  thU 
charge  Is  susceptible  of  much  proof  or  docu- 
mentation. But  the  American  voter  charac- 
teristically wants  a  chance  of  voting  with 
the  wlrmer.  Whether  his  vote  Is  counted 
out  at  the  State  or  district  level  by  a  unit 
rule,  or  at  the  national  level  where  It  is  in- 
sufficient by  virtue  of  Its  total,  he  Is  not  like- 
ly to  waste  his  vote  on  a  third-party  candi- 
date who  has  no  chance  of  winning. 

The  requirement  of  only  a  40  percent  plu- 
rality of  the  electoral  votes  for  election  is 
also  a  deterrent  to  third-party  movements. 
A  third  party  could  not  expect  to  throw  the 
election  Into  Congress  with  lees  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  electoral  vote.  If  an  elec- 
tion Is  ever  thrown  into  the  Congress,  the 
choice  there  Is  limited  to  the  top  two  candi- 
dates (as  against  three  under  present  con- 
stitutional provisions),  which  will  prevent 
a  third-party  candidate  from  being  consid- 
ered or  holding  the  balance  of  power  there. 

Some  criticize  the  40-percent  provision 
and  call  it  a  departure  from  traditional  ma- 
jority rule  concepts  and  an  Implicit  admls- 

-■•  Id.  at  804.  This  prize  essay,  "Proposed 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  During  the  First  Century  of  Its 
History,"  was  first  published  in  2  American 
Historical  Association,  Annual  Report  for  the 
year   1896    (1897);    see   Id.   at   113. 
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sion  that  candidates  would  be  less  likely  to 
capture  electoral  majorities  under  the  pro- 
portional system.  But  any  elective  system 
must  provide  In  some  way  for  an  ultimate 
final  choice,  and  any  provision  of  this  sort 
is  at  best  a  compromise.  Election  by  the  535 
individual  Members  of  Congress  Is  generally 
regarded  as  the  best  contingent  method  but 
this  Is  to  be  avoided  If  reasonable  alterna- 
tives are  available.  1  believe  I  speak  for 
many  Members  when  I  say  that  it  Is  a  func- 
tion we  would  not  relish.  The  40-percent 
provision  should  cause  elections  In  Congress 
to  be  very,  very  rare.  Election  of  a  candidate 
who  has  such  a  plurality  is  preferable  to 
election  by  the  Congress.  This  provision 
has  much  to  commend  It  for  any  proposal. 

The  proportional  system  is  often  met  by 
critics'  cries  of  "proportional  representa- 
tion." or  "P.R.."  a  system  of  representation 
which  allows  minority  parties  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  parliamentary  bodies.  This  term 
would  certainly  apply  to  the  proportional 
plan  if  the  electoral  college  were  a  delibera- 
tive body  and  Individual  electors  were  di- 
vided proportionally  among  al  parties  which 
polled  popular  votes.  Any  representation 
concept  becomes  Irrelevant  when  the  college 
of  Individual  electors  Is  eliminated.  Elec- 
toral votes  are  retained  only  as  a  counting 
device  for  the  Federal  purpose  of  weighting 
voting  strengths  among  the  various  States. 
The  object  Is  to  choose  one  Chief  Executive 
for  the  Nation,  and  as  Senator  Lodge  stated 
In  1950:  "Even  the  cleverest  surgeon  cannot 
divide  one  man  up — proportionally  or  other- 
wise— and  expect  him  to  live."  If  this  system 
involves  proportional  representation,  then 
so  do  99  percent  of  our  elections  In  America 
because  it  only  provides  for  counting  all 
votes  cast.  Direct  national  election  would 
do  the  same  thing.  Once  It  Is  recognized 
that  "representation"  Is  not  Involved  and 
that  "proportioning"  Is  done  so  that  our 
electoral  counting  device  accurately  projects 
the  popular  will  of  each  State,  then  the  pro- 
portional representation  argument  vanishes. 

Indeed,  dividing  electoral  votes  to  reflect 
the  popular  votes  could  minimize,  rather 
than  encourage,  the  Influence  of  multiple 
parties  and  pressure  factions.  Small  groups 
In  large  pivotal  States  now  hold  positions  of 
great  importance  because  they  may  add  or 
withhold  enough  votes  from  either  party  to 
swing  the  State's  entire  block  of  electoral 
votes.  Examples  Include  the  Liberal  party 
in  New  York  and  the  candidacy  of  Henry 
Wallace  In  1948,  which  Is  considered  to  have 
thrown  two  States  to  Mr.  Dewey. 

The  district  system  may  be  equally  or  more 
vulnerable  In  this  respect  by  Its  localizing 
effects.  For  Instance,  a  Farm  Party  In  agri- 
cultural sections,  or  a  Labor  party  in  Indus- 
trialized areas  might  capture  enough  single- 
elector  districts  to  gain  a  balance  of  p>ower 
position  In  the  electoral  vote. 

In  the  1956  Senate  debates  and  again  In 
oxir  1961  hearings,  it  was  argued  that  the 
proportional  system  would  penalize  two- 
party  States  and  favor  the  so-called  one- 
party  States.  One  witness  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample that  under  the  unit  rule  system,  Mr. 
Kennedy  won  the  States  of  Connecticut.  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  In  1960 
by  a  combined  margin  of  613,000  votes.  He 
won  Georgia  and  Louisiana  by  a  combined 
margin  of  360,000  votes.  If  the  proportional 
plan  had  been  In  effect,  he  would  have  gained 
a  margin  of  3.835  electoral  votes  In  the  larger 
group  of  States  and  a  margin  of  5.196  in  the 
latter  two  States.  In  other  words,  a  popular 
margin  of  613,000  in  closely  contested  SUtes 
would  have  netted  less  than  three-quarters 
as  much  electoral  vote  advantage  as  a  popu- 
lar mso-gln  of  only  360.000  In  one-party 
States." 


This  analysis  Is  directed  only  to  the  net 
advantage  In  each  group  of  States.  Under 
the  porportional  system,  Kennedy  would 
have  captured  a  total  of  52,267  electoral  votes 
from  the  first  group  of  States  but  only  12.546 
electoral  votes  from  the  latter.^*  Under  any 
system,  a  candidate  must  obtain  a  majority 
(or  at  least  40  percent)  of  the  entire  electoral 
vote  of  tile  Nation  and  will  seek  an  aggre- 
gate of  electoral  votes  as  well  as  aggregates 
of  advantages.  Kennedy's  votes  In  the  first 
four  States  would  still  have  contributed  four 
times  as  much  to  his  election  as  the  votes  of 
the   latter  two  States. 

Let  us  look  at  how  Important  New  York 
would  still  continue  to  be  as  a  State.  Under 
the  proportional  plan,  Mr.  Kennedy  would 
have  received  23.638  of  New  York's  45  elec- 
toral votes  In  1960.  more  than  his  combined 
share  of  the  total  electoral  votes  of  Arkansas. 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  would  have  won  22.911  of  42 
electoral  votes.  Under  the  porportional  plan, 
one -half  of  New  York's  electoral  votes  is 
still  g^reater  than  the  combined  electoral  votes 
of  seven  States  and  would  be  11  percent  of 
the  total  necessary  for  election.-* 

Where  the  district  system  fragments  New 
York's  electoral  vote  Into  45  pieces,  the  pro- 
portional system  still  allows  each  New  York- 
er's ballot  to  count  toward  the  State's  entire 
block  of  electoral  votes — but  only  in  pro- 
portion to  relative  party  strengths  within 
the  State.  By  contrast  to  the  unit-rule  sys- 
tem, each  party's  weight  In  the  national 
totals  would  only  be  In  accordance  with  the 
relative  weights  In  the  State  popular  vote. 
Since  this  same  principle  would  apply  to  all 
States,  New  York  would  have  the  relative 
voice  to  which  Its  electoral  vote  entitles  it, 
but  no  more. 

A  similar  argument  has  caused  many  Re- 
publicans to  look  upon  the  proportional  plan 
with  disfavor.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
most  past  elections  Democratic  candidates 
would  have  profited  from  the  proportional 
system  because  of  the  so-called  Solid  South.* 
Democratic  candidates  would  have  given  up 
fewer  electoral  votes  by  proj)ortlonal  division 
In  Southern  States  then  they  would  have 
gained  by  proportioning  the  more  closely 
contested  Northern  and  Western  States." 

This  objection  Is  fast  losing  Its  validity. 
In  the  iBjBt  four  elections,  there  are  only  six 
States  which  have  not  gone  Republican  at 
least  once  •'  and  nine  States  have  gone  Re- 


«  Statement  submitted  by  Gus  Tyler,  di- 
rector, political  department.  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  In  hear- 
ings, supra  note  2.  at  672. 


-'Id.  at  411. 

-*  Ibid. 

"  See  speech  by  Senator  Paxjl  H.  Douglas 
on  Senate  floor.  Mar.  26.  1956,  In  hearings, 
supra,  note  2.  at  744-776.  and  statement  of 
Prof.  Ruth  C.  Silva,  In  hearings  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  Nomination  and  Election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
334  (1955). 

"  The  most  frequently  cited  example  Is  the 
election  of  1900,  when  William  McKlnley  had 
a  total  popular  vote  of  7,219,000  or  62.8  per- 
cent, and  William  Jennings  Bryan  had  a 
popular  vote  of  6.358,000  or  47.2  percent. 
McKlnley  won  with  292  electoral  votes  to 
Bryan's  155.  If  the  proportional  system  had 
been  used,  with  the  same  popular  vote  fig- 
ures, Bryan  would  have  had  218  electoral 
votes  and  McKlnley  214.  Yet  Bryan  had 
carried  only  17  States,  11  of  them  In  the 
South,  2  border  States,  and  4  Western 
States,  while  McKlnley  had  carried  28  States, 
including  all  tbe  Eastern,  Middle  Western, 
and  Pacific  Coast  States,  3  border  States,  and 
2  Western  States.  In  other  words,  under 
the  prop»ortlonal  system,  McKlnley  would 
have  lost  many  more  electoral  votes  outside 
the  South  because  of  Democratic  nalnorlty 
votes  than  he  would  have  gamed  by  virtue 
of  Republican  minority  votes  in  solid  Demo- 
cratic States. 

"Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro- 


publlcan  every  time.-*  Having  seen  Ten- 
nessee go  Republican  In  1952,  1966,  and 
1960,  I  am  painfully  aware  that  in  presiden- 
tial elections  the  two-party  system  seems  to 
have  arrived  In  the  South.  The  Midwest  is 
beginning  to  appear  more  solidly  Republican 
than  the  South  Is  Democratic.  In  any  event, 
an  argument  based  upon  shifting  patterns  of 
sectional  party  strength  should  not  control 
In  evaluating  the  soundness  of  a  constitu- 
tional Bjrstem  to  be  used  over  a  long  period." 
Another  objection  often  raised  is  that  this 
plan  would  encourage  disputed  elections.  In 
one  sense,  this  Is  true.  Any  contest  In  any 
State  which  appreciably  varied  its  popular 
vote  totals  would  also  vary  the  State  and 
national  electoral  vote  totals.  Those  seek- 
ing to  change  the  apparent  results  of  a  close 
election  would  look  anywhere  in  the  country 
for  a  potential  election  contest.  This  would 
also  be  true  under  direct  national  election 
and  shows  that  the  proportional  plan  Is  a 
substantial  movement  In  this  direction.  The 
district  system's  proliferation  of  election 
Jurisdictions  correspondingly  increases  the 
potential  for  contests  but.  like  the  propor- 
tional system.  It  reduces  the  effects  of  local 
Irregularities. 

The  temptation  to  cry  or  commit  fraud 
and  to  challenge  election  results  will  be  much 
less  when  the  shift  of  a  handful  of  votes 
In  a  State  can  no  longer  tip  inordinately 
great  blocks  of  electoral  votes  from  one  col- 
umn to  another.  Under  the  proportional 
system,  the  effect  of  accident  or  fraud  In 
the  electoral  vote  coltunn  would  be  only  in 
proportion  to  its  effect  on  the  popular  vote. 
Only  In  an  extremely  close  election  on  the 
national  scale  would  it  be  worth  the  trou- 
ble to  contest  local  results.  As  1960  demon- 
strated, such  an  election  will  always  bring 
uncertainty  in  determining  the  final  results. 

The  mathematics  Involved  in  computing 
each  State's  electoral  vote  to  the  nearest  one- 
thousandth  also  troubles  some  observers. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  100  p>opular 
votes  may  Xx  represented  by  one-thousandth 
of  an  electoral  vote,  this  becomes  a  positive 
advantage.  Again  It  Illustrates  that,  except 
for  retaining  the  electoral  vote  weighing 
of  States  votes,  the  proportional  system 
amounts  to  direct  election. 

Both  the  district  and  proportional  systems 
would  alleviate  the  great  emphasis  now 
placed  upon  the  large  pivotal  States  and 
relatively  small  organized  groupw  of  "swing 
voters"  who  may  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  such  States.  The  district  system  largely 
Isolates  voters'  Influence  to  the  districts 
where  they  live  and  the  proportional  system 
limits  their  voice  to  its  proportionate  nu- 
merical weight.  Under  either  system,  cam- 
paigns would  be  directed  more  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Citizens  of  smaller  States  are 
now  less  apt  to  see  the  candidates  in  person 
and  they  understandably  may  feel  that  their 
Interests  are  of  lesser  importance  to  their 
President.  Except  for  Alf  Landon,  of  Kansas, 
In  1936  and  the  Incumbent  President  Tru- 
man, of  Missouri,  in  1948,  both  major  parties 


Una.  (Four  of  these  went  to  the  States' 
Rights  candidates  rather  than  E>emocratlc  In 
1948.) 

"  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  and  Vermont. 

"  Although  I  think  it  can  be  highly  mis- 
leading to  rely  upon  hypothetical  studies  of 
past  elections,  the  1960  figures  should  be  con- 
sidered against  those  which  have  been  used 
to  argue  that  the  proportional  plan  favors 
Democrats.  The  Congressional  Quarterly's 
compilation  of  the  1960  results  shows  that 
Nixon  would  have  won  by  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  electoral  vote  under  the  pn^Mr- 
tlonal  system.  Hearings,  supra  note  2,  at 
411.  (This  requires  a  division  of  the 
Alabama  Democratic  vote  6-11  to  Kennedy 
and  8-11  to  unpledged,  which  gives  Nixon  a 
1.750  electoral  vote  margin  in  Alabama.) 
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have  limited  their  presidential  nominations 
in  the  last  half  century  to  men  from  the 
eight  largest  States.  Able  men  from  small 
States  now  have  little  chance  to  secure 
nominations  ttota  either  major  party  and 
are  seldom  even  regarded  as  presidential 
timber. 

Elimination  of  the  unit  rule  by  either  the 
district  or  proportional  system  would  thus 
go  far  toward  truly  nationalizing  our 
presidential  elections  by  restoring  some  bal- 
ance to  the  roles  of  citizens  In  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Hie  proportional  sys- 
tem, however,  would  be  less  apt  to  swing  the 
pendulum  too  far.  The  electoral  votes  of 
a  large  State  would  still  be  sought  as  a  unit 
even  they  they  are  to  be  apportioned  later 
in  the  counting  process.  The  district  system 
would  partition  large  States  voters  into 
small  units  and  leave  only  two  electors  as 
the  target  of  statewide  efforts.  Considering 
the  small  ft-actlon  which  the  two  at-large 
electors  account  for  In  most  States  electoral 
votes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  State  as  such 
would  become  Insignificant  as  an  election 
unit.  Real  damage  to  our  Federal  principles 
could  result  If  parties  and  candidates  be- 
come unconcerned  with  State  interests. 
Continuing  the  State  unit  S3rstem  to  the  ex- 
tent the  proportional  system  does  is  not  only 
a  fair  price  to  pay  for  keeping  the  electoral 
vote  advantage  of  small  States,  but  is  also 
good  Insurance  that  presidential  elections 
will  retain  a  sound  balance  between  local, 
State,  and  National  Interests. 

ELIMINATION   OW  ELECTORS 

Doing  away  with  the  troublesome  institu- 
tion of  individual  presidential  electors  is  a 
procedural  reform  which  could  be  accom- 
plished with  or  without  other  substantial 
reform  and  without  touching  the  balance  of 
political  power  in  the  country.  One  may 
well  wonder  why  this  was  not  done  long  ago 
apart  from  other  controversies  about  the 
system. 

This  idea  is  almost  as  old  as  the  electoral 
college  itself.  As  soon  as  the  rise  of  the  two- 
party  system  and  popular  democracy  caused 
electors  to  become  mere  "diunmies,"  pro- 
posed amendments  in  the  Congress  began  to 
include  or  center  upon  provisions  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  elector.  A  Senate  com- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  In  1826  recommended  a  form  of  the 
district  system  under  which  people  would 
vote  directly  for  President  without  the  inter- 
vention of  electors.    Its  report  stated:  " 

"In  the  first  election  held  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  people  looked  beyond  these 
agents,  fixed  upon  their  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  took  pledges 
from  the  electoral  candidates  to  obey  their 
will.  In  every  subsequent  election  the  same 
thing  has  been  done.  Electors,  therefore, 
have  not  answered  the  design  of  their  Insti- 
tution. They  are  not  the  Independent  body 
and  superior  characters  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  be.  They  are  not  left  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  Judgment;  on  the  contrary, 
they  give  their  vote,  or  bind  themselves  to 
give  It,  according  to  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents. They  have  degenerated  into  mere 
agents,  in  a  case  which  requires  no  agency, 
and  where  the  agents  must  be  useless,  if  he 
is  faithful,  and  dangerous  if  he  Is  not." 

Also  In  1826,  Representatives  Haynes,  of 
Georgia,  was  introducing  the  first  proposed 
amendment  to  abolish  electors  and  automat- 
ically award  a  State's  entire  electoral  vote  to 
the  winner  of  its  popular  vote.  At  the  same 
time,  the  legislators  of  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
Mlssoiul  concurred  In  resolutions  proposing 
amendments  along  the  same  line. 

President  Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  first  an- 
nual meosage  to  Congress,  urged  that  the 
people  within  the  States  shoiild  vote  directly 


"Senate  select  committee,  resolutions 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  S.  Rept.  No.  22,  19th 
Cong..  Ist  sess.  4  (1826). 


for  the  President,  warning  that  "In  propor- 
tion as  agents  to  execute  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple are  multiplied,  there  is  danger  of  their 
wishes  being  frustrated.  Some  may  be  un- 
faithful, all  are  liable  to  err.**  Andrew 
Johnson,  as  Representative.  Senator,  and 
President,  advocated  direct  election  by  dis- 
tricts without  electors,  as  did  Senator  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  the  leading  advocate 
of  electoral  reform  in  the  1870"s.  In  1934  an 
amendment  abolishing  electors  sponsored  by 
Senator  Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate 52  to  29,  Just  short  of  the  required  two- 
thirds  approval. 

Concern  with  the  constitutional  independ- 
ence of  electors  is  considered  trivial  by  some. 
Prom  1789  to  1960,  In  no  more  than  8  In- 
stances of  a  possible  14.000  can  It  be  said 
that  individual  electors  departed  from  their 
mandates,  and  none  of  these  affected  the 
result  of  an  election.  However,  three  of  these 
eight  Instances  have  occurred  since  1948,  and 
there  is  current  evidence  of  substantial  ef- 
forts to  control  election  results  by  exploiting 
the  elector's  constitutional  Independence. 

A  1948  Tennessee  elector  who  was  on  both 
the  Democratic  and  States'  Rights  tickets  was 
elected  as  a  result  of  popular  votes  cast  for 
the  Democratic  ticket.  Nevertheless,  he  vot- 
ed in  the  electca-al  college  for  the  States' 
Rights  candidate.  Although  he  had  Indi- 
cated his  Intentions  before  he  was  elected, 
his  presence  on  the  Democratic  ticket  of  elec- 
tors made  It  impossible  for  the  voters  of 
Tennessee  to  register  the  State's  entire  vote 
for  the  Democratic  nominee.  In  1956,  one 
Alabama  Democratic  elector  voted  for  a  per- 
son other  than  the  Democratic  nominee.  In 
1960,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Irwin,  a  Republican  elec- 
tor from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  cast  hi.s  vote 
for  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  instead  of  Mr. 
Richard  Nixon. 

On  July  13.  1961,  Mr.  Irwin  testified  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments concerning  his  actions.'^  Without  op- 
position In  the  Republican  primary,  he  had 
been  1  of  11  electors  nominated  by  the  Okla- 
homa Republican  Party.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  the  primary,  he  had  been  required  to  file 
a  sworn  written  statement  that  he  believed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  Intended  to  vote  for  Its  nominees  at  the 
coming  general  election.  (Since  the  elec- 
tors, and  not  Nixon  and  Lodge,  were  the 
nominees  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
general  election,  Mr.  Irwin  technically  car- 
ried out  this  pledge  by  voting  for  himself  and 
the  other  Republican  nominees  for  elector.) 
Mr.  Irwin  testified  that  he  never  Intended  to 
vote  for  Nixon  if  he  were  the  nominee.-' 

When  the  Republican  ticket  carried  Okla- 
homa by  over  160,000  votes,  Mr.  Irv,in  was 
elected  to  the  exalted  constitutional  office  of 
"elector  of  the  President  and  Vice  President." 
Irwin  then  helped  spearhead  an  almost  un- 
believable coalition  movement  between  the 
general  election  and  the  meeting  of  the 
college  of  electors  on  December  19.  It  sought 
to  combine  Republican  electors  who  would 
otherwise  have  cast  useless  votes  for  the  de- 
feated Mr.  Nixon  with  enough  unpledged 
and  defecting  Southern  Democratic  electors 
to  elect  some  third  candidate  in  the  electoral 
college. 

Mr.  R.  Lea  Harris,  an  attorney  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  conceived  the  Idea  and  wrote  to 
all  presidential  electors  on  November  9  of 
plans  for  such  a  coalition.  Irwin  was  at- 
tracted to  Harris'  Idea  and  agreed  to  solicit 
all  Republican  electors  for  the  plan.  Irwin 
wired  every  elected  Republican  elector  In 
the  country  urging  them  to  Join  the  coalition 
and  vote  for  a  third  ticket.  He  received 
approximately  40  responses  from  Republican 
electors.     The    great    majority    indicated    a 


"  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  8,  1829,  In 
"Andrew  Jackson.  Annual  Messages."  10 
(Coale&  Co.,  2d  ed.  1835). 

'*  Hearings,  supra  note  2,  at  5627-665 

"Id.,  at  598-599. 
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feeling  of  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  vot. 
for  Nixon.  About  13  Indicated  Inteniit 
In  the  coalition  plan  and  a  desire  to  partlci 
pate  if  It  had  any  chance  of  success.  Three 
were  interested  If  they  were  released  from 
pledges  by  official  party  organizations. 

Irwin  then  decided  that  the  principal  ob 
stacle  to  the  coalition  was  the  false  asBumn' 
tlon  by  electors  that  they  were  obligated  to 
vote  for  Nixon.  He  then  wired  each  Repub- 
lican national  committeeman  and  each  State 
Republican  chairman  and  urged  them  to 
release  the  Republican  electors  from  any 
feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  vote  for  Nixon 
so  they  could  Join  the  coalition.  He  received 
six  responses,  three  of  which  were  sympa- 
thetic but  none  offering  assistance.  The 
high  point  of  Irwin's  effort  was  the  New 
Mexico  committeeman's  response  that  he  had 
taken  up  the  matter  with  party  leaders  at 
the  Republican  National  Committee  level 
and  that  although  they  favored  the  move! 
they  felt  is  should  not  be  sponsored  by  the 
party  organization."-* 

Irwin  and  Harris  bombarded  electors  with 
literature  urging  them  to  cast  "free  votes" 
as  their  constitutional  right  and  duty,  but 
on  December  19.  all  Republican  electors  ex- 
cept Irwin  himself  stood  firm  and  voted  for 
Nixon.  Along  with  the  14  unpledged  electors 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Irwin  voted  for 
Senator  Btrd. 

Harris  and  Irwin  concluded  that  his  vote 
had  served  to  educate  people  to  the  freedom 
of  electors  and  Immediately  started  working 
toward  1964.  In  a  post-mortem  form  letter 
of  December  30.  1960,  Harris  laid  out  plans 
for  a  similar  effort  for  1964  and  urged  friends 
of  the  movement  to  begin  now  to  arrange  to 
become  presidential  electors."' 

As  a  result  of  Irwin's  actions.  Oklahoma 
election  laws  were  amended  In  1961  to  pro- 
vide that  electors  shall  be  chosen  by  State 
party  conventions,  that  each  must  sign  an 
affidavit  that  he  will  vote  for  the  party 
nominees,  and  that  violation  of  the  oath 
is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  $1,000  fine."" 
The  fine  is  the  only  means  of  enforcing  the 
oath.  If  an  elector  is  willing  to  Incur  the 
fine  or  wishes  to  contest  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,  he  could  still  vote  for  someone 
else  and  his  vote  would  be  so  recorded.  Mr. 
Irwin  testified  that  the  prospect  of  such  a 
fine  would  not  have  deterred  him  If  there 
had  been  such  a  law  in  Oklahoma  In  1960. 

In  the  emotionally  charged  climate  o( 
Presidential  elections,  circumstances  are  not 
at  all  inconceivable  where  enough  electors 
might  follow  Irwin's  example  to  change  the 
result  of  an  election.  Considering  the 
excess-baggage  nature  of  the  elector,  why 
should  any  risk  be  taken  that  a  few  In- 
dividuals could  someday  miscarry  an  elec- 
tion when  they  have  long  since  ceased  to 
serve  their  Intended  purpose  and  are  at 
best  an  Imperfect  conduit? 

It  is  too  bad  the  elector  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
said  nothing  more,  but  this  Is  not  possible. 
Any  amendment  which  eliminates  the  elec- 
tor but  retains  the  States'  electoral  votes 
must  Include  some  means  for  translating 
popular  vote  pluralities  into  electoral  votes. 

The  minimal  amendment  would  seem  to 
be  one  which  provides  that  the  State's  elec- 
toral vote  will  be  automatically  awarded  to 
the  winner  of  Its  popular  vote  as  has  been 
the  virtually  uniform  practice  for  135  years. 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  electors'  votes 
are  now  certified  to  the  Congress,  the  vote 
of  the  people  for  the  candidates  could  be 
certified  directly.  Ample  time  could  still 
be  allowed  for  resolving  election  contests  at 
the  State  level  before  certification  of  re- 
sults. In  fact,  more  time  could  be  allowed 
and  the  possibility  of  resolving  disputes  In 
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tha  Congress  could  be  reduced   becatise   of     was  a  return  to  the  system  contemplated  by 
the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  step  of      Hamilton  and  the  Pounding  Fathers;  but  al- 


"^Id.  at  617. 
» Id.  at  607. 

"Oklahoma  Statute,  ch.  28,  sees. 
(1961). 
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electors  meeting  and  voting 

This  straightforward  proposal  meets  oppo- 
sition from  two  sources.  One  school  of 
thought  resists  incorporating  the  unit-rule 
system  in  the  Constitution.  They  feel  that 
this  might  freeze  this  system  for  a  number 
of  years  and  harm  the  chances  for  more  sub- 
Btantlal  reform.  I  doubt  this.  The  public's 
view  of  such  an  amendment  would  be  that 
It  was  directed  simply  at  the  office  of  presi- 
dential elector  and  not  at  any  broader  prob- 
lem In  anv  event,  this  improvement  is  suffi- 
ciently worthwhile  of  Itself  to  Justify  the 
slight  risk  of  hampering  further  reform. 

A  second  source  of  opposition  Is  the  few 
who  believe  the  presidential  elector  to  be  a 
worthwhile  office  which  ought  to  be  retained. 
These  are  not  merely  the  tiny  number  of 
extremists  who  want  the  elector  to  exercise 
his  Independent  Judgment  and  choose  the 
President.  Some  few  believe  the  elector  Is 
essential  to  preserving  State  control  of  de- 
centralization of  presidential  elections.'^ 

I  have  considered  this  argtunent  carefully 
but  cannot  agree.  Just  as  State  law  and  the 
two-party  system  are  now  trusted  to  pro- 
duce elections  of  presidential  electors,  they 
can  also  be  trusted  to  produce  elections  of 
presidential  candidates.  A  corrective  amend- 
ment of  the  type  I  have  mentioned  would 
simply  guarantee  to  the  people  of  each  State 
the  right  to  vote  directly  for  the  President, 
Just  as  they  now  do  for  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  Voting  qualifications  for  presi- 
dential elections  could  also  be  left  expressly 
to  State  control  as  could  regulation  of  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  elections.  The 
nominating  process  Is  now  extra-constitu- 
tional and  would  continue  to  be  so.  Jtist 
as  State  law  now  determines  how  electors 
get  on  the  ballot.  State  law  could  as  easily 
prescribe  how  the  names  of  presidential  can- 
didates get  on  the  ballot.  In  33  States  which 
have  so-called  short  ballots,  it  is  the  names 
of  presidential  candidates,  not  the  electors, 
that  now  appear  on  the  ballot. 

If  he  functions  as  expected,  the  elector  is 
only  a  conduit  through  which  the  popular 
will  Is  conducted  and  a  more  reliable  con- 
duit Is  readily  available.  The  popular  vote 
of  esMJh  State  can  be  transformed  directly 
into  the  electoral  vote  counting  process.  We 
now  have  four  steps:  (1)  The  people  elect 
electors  in  November:  (2)  the  electors  meet 
and  elect  the  President  in  December;  (3)  the 
States  certify  the  electors'  votes  to  Congress; 
and  (4)  the  Congress  counts  and  certifies  the 
final  result  In  January.  This  proposal  sim- 
ply eliminates  the  second  step  and  requires 
the  States  to  certify  their  popular  vote  totals 
to  Congress  where  It  la  simple  arithmetic  to 
count  the  electoral  votes  accordingly.  Le- 
gally and  constitutionally,  we  do  not  have  a 
President-elect  until  December.  If  the  elec- 
tors were  eliminated,  we  would  have  a  Presi- 
dent-elect In  November. 

Should  the  elector  be  retained  for  the  pos- 
sible exercise  of  his  constitutional  discretion 
In  this  interim?  There  is  no  conceivable 
situation  where  the  elector  might  exercise 
his  discretion  which  could  not  be  handled 
better  in  some  other  way.  If  the  successful 
candidate  dies  between  the  November  elec- 
tion and  December  electoral  college  meeting, 
party  regulations  and  State  law  now  provide 
methods  which  direct  the  elector  how  to 
vote.  Once  the  electors  meet  and  vote,  we 
now  have  the  same  situation  until  Congress 
convenes  as  we  would  have  without  electors 
from  the  popular  election  until  Congress 
meets.  No  new  problem  or  vacuum  would 
be  created. 

Elimination  of  electors  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  unpledged  electors  as  oc- 
curred in  two  States  in  1960.    In  a  sense,  this 


most  everyone  today  believes  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  elect  their  President. 
More  Important,  unpledged  electors  should 
be  precluded  because  of  their  potential  for 
manipulation  and  balance-of-power  bargain- 
ing In  a  close  election. 

An  amendment  which  abolished  electors 
could  also  Improve  the  present  provision  for 
contingent  elections  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  the  electoral  vote  falls  to  pro- 
duce a  majority  for  any  candidate,  the 
Constitution  now  places  the  election  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  delegation 
of  each  State  having  one  vote.  In  1800  and 
1824  our  Presidents  were  elected  in  this 
manner.  Since  each  State's  vote  Is  de- 
termined by  the  majority  of  Its  delegation. 
If  a  delegation  Is  evenly  split,  the  State  would 
lose  Its  vote.  It  is  also  unfair  to  give  a  one- 
member  State  delegation  »  the  same  voice  as 
the  41  member  delegation  of  New  York.  The 
opportunity  for  deadlock  and  third  party 
balance  of  power  Is  also  apparent.  Most 
proposed  amendments  would  correct  this  in- 
equity by  substituting  election  by  a  Joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate  with  each 
Member  having  one  vote.  This  would  give 
each  State  the  same  relative  weight  that  it 
has  in  the  electoral  vote. 

Indications  are  that  the  House  would  not 
object  to  sharing  this  responsibility  with  the 
Senate.  In  fact,  after  the  Adams-Jackson- 
Crawford  deadlock  of  1824,"  the  House 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  some  provi- 
sion be  made  so  that  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent could  never  again  devolve  upon  the 
Congress. 

An  amendment  aimed  at  electors  and  con- 
tingent elections  which  accepted  the  unit 
rule  would  at  least  perfect  the  present  sys- 
tem as  It  is  generally  expected  to  ftinctlon. 
It  would  provide  a  certain  and  uniform  sys- 
tem which  could  not  be  manipulated  from 
State  to  State  or  from  election  to  election. 
In  urging  such  an  amendment,  one  scholar 
calls  It  a  "housekeeping  amendment."  *•  This 
approach  was  supported  by  President  Ken- 
nedy as  a  Senator  "  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  our  1961  hearings.*'  It  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  an  influential  bar  asso- 
ciation.** This  amendment  would  at  least 
put  our  present  electoral  house  in  order  while 
we  continue  the  debate  of  whether  to  re- 
build its  basic  structure. 

CONCLTTSION 

I  would  not  attempt  to  predict  which  of 
the  possible  reforms  may  become  law  or  when 
this  may  occur.  It  has  been  158  years  since 
the  constitutional  method  of  electing  the 
President  was  touched  in  any  respect  and 
It  would  be  most  presumptuous  to  make  sp>e- 
clflc  claims  for  the  future.  However,  I  do 
believe  the  climate  for  electoral  reform  Is 
improving  perceptively  and  that  some  of  the 
most  serious  past  obstacles  are  being  re- 
moved. 

Division  among  proponents  of  reform 
should  lessen  as  a  result  of  the  current  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  by  the  public  and 
In   the   Congress.**     There  will   probably   l>e 


lessened  efforts  for  proposals  which  are  shown 
to  have  no  chance  of  success  and  their  sup- 
porters will  then  be  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween the  status  quo  and  some  other  pro- 
posal. Through  a  process  of  narrowing  the 
alternatives  one  of  the  basic  propoeed  re- 
forms should  emerge  as  the  only  realistic  al- 
ternative to  the  present  system.  What  are 
now  four  or  five  opposing  camps  will  become 
but  two.  When  this  occurs,  but  not  before,  I 
believe  we  can  expect  something  substantial 
to  be  done. 


»^  American  Good  Government  Society. 
"How  Should  the  President  Be  Elected?"  12 
(1961). 


••  Alaska,  Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming  each  have  one  representative. 

*  Henry  Clay  was  third  In  the  popular  vote 
but  had  fewer  electoral  votes  than  Crawford. 
Since  the  choice  In  the  House  was  limited  to 
the  top  three.  Clay  was  not  included. 

♦•Burns,  "A  New  Course  for  the  Electoral 
College,"  New  York  Times.  Dec.  18,  1960 
(magazine),  p.  10,  cols.  1-4. 

"S.J.  Res.  132,  85th  Cong..  Ist  sess.  (1857). 

"  See  testimony  of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  in  hear- 
ings, supra  note  2.  at  371. 

♦'  Resolution  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Jan.  16,  1962. 

**  After  this  article  was  written,  the  Sen- 
ate  Judiciary   Subcommittee   on   Constltu- 


PERSECUTION  OF  BAHAI 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  concern  about  the 
sentences  of  death  and  life  imprisonment 
passed  by  a  regional  court  In  Morocco 
upon  members  of  the  Bahai  faith  be- 
cause of  their  religious  beliefs.  On  De- 
cember 14,  in  the  little  Mediterranean 
town  of  Nadar,  a  tribunal  sentenced  3 
Bahais  to  death  and  11  to  long  prison 
terms  on  charges  of  rebellion,  disorders, 
threat  to  public  security,  formation  of 
criminal  association,  and  endangering 
religious  faith.  However,  from  all  re- 
ports, the  verdict  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  although  nationals  of  an  Islamic 
state,  the  accused  are  members  of  an- 
other faith. 

Bahaism  is  a  religion  founded  in  the 
19th  century  in  Persia  where  its  follow- 
ers suffered  persecution  and  martsrrdom 
for  many  years.  Gradually  small  com- 
munities with  nearly  10,000  local  centers 
have  been  set  up  in  257  countries,  islands, 
and  dependencies  including  the  United 
States.  Proclaiming  the  oneness  of  all 
of  the  great  world  religions,  the  Bahai 
faith  accepts  all  their  major  prophets 
as  equally  inspired.  It  believes  in  tlie 
unity  of  all  mankind  and  uses  parts  of 
the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  Christian- 
ity. Islam,  Buddhism,  and  other  religions. 
According  to  Bahai  law,  followers  must 
be  loyal  to  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  live. 

Mr.  President,  the  harshness  of  these 
sentences  passed  on  the  members  of  this 
faith  has  aroused  heated  controversy  in 
Morocco  and  attracted  the  attenti<Mi  of 
the  international  press.  This  wide- 
spread reaction  to  the  trial  has  forced 
the  Secretary  of  Information  to  issue  a 
statement  assuring  the  pubUc  that  the 
verdict  is  "not  definitive"  and  that  the 
condemned  men  have  the  right  to  ap- 
peal. The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Rabat  is  to  reexamine  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  ironic  that 
during  the  same  month  in  which  this 
trial  of  Nadar  was  held,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  unani- 
mously adopted  two  resolutions,  one  call- 
ing for  an  international  convention  on 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  religious 
intolerance  and  the  other  reiterates  the 
Assembly's  "condemnation  of  all  mani- 
festations of  racial  prejudice  and  of  na- 
tional and  religious  intolerance."  In  ad- 
dition, this  resolution  calls  upon  all  gov- 
ernments to  take  steps  to  eradicate  such 
intolerance.    The     Moroccan     delegate 


tional  Amendments,  by  a  4  to  3  vote,  favor- 
ably reported  8 J.  Res.  12  (the  district 
system)  with  amendments  to  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  May  21,  1963.  The  sub- 
conunittee  amendments  would  require 
pledges  of  electors  and  Invalidate  electoral 
votes  cast  in  violation  of  such  pledges. 
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voted  for  these  resolutions.  Further- 
more, it  is  most  signincant  that  the  new 
Constitution  of  Morocco  guarantees  reli- 
gious freedom.  How  far  religious  free- 
dom under  the  Moroccan  Constitution 
really  applies,  will  be  revealed  in  the 
coming  weeks  when  the  appeal  before  the 
supreme  court  is  decided. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  been  in 
touch  with  the  State  Department  about 
this  matter.  In  my  judgment,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  make  its  views 
known,  whether  American  citizens  are 
involved  or  not,  as  to  the  importance  of 
religious  tolerance  and  self-restraint 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  hopeful  that 
private  representations  will  be  made  by 
our  Government  and  that  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  will  take  place  in 
the  United  Nations.  An  enlightened 
world  opinion  can  play  an  important  role 
in  encouraging  fair  treatment  and  re- 
spect for  individual  rights  whenever  and 
wherever  instances  of  this  kind  arise. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN  A  WISE 
AND  COURAGEOUS  JURIST 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  ad- 
dressed the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. An  excellent  editorial  reviewing 
the  occasion  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  February  15,  and  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it. 

In  a  fortliright  and  brilliant  address, 
the  Chief  Justice  contended  that  the  law 
has  lagged  behind  science.  In  support 
of  his  thesis  that  the  law  must  grow,  he 
said: 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  Pounding  Fathers 
painted  with  a  broad  brush.  They  wrote 
what  they  Intended  to  be  a  living  document, 
not  one  committed  merely  to  the  conditions 
of  that  day  but  one  that  could  function 
under  constantly  changing  conditions. 

The  Chief  Justice's  remarks  are  those 
of  a  man  of  great  courage,  wisdom,  and 
depth.    I  congratulate  him. 

I   ask   imanimous   consent   that    the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
•  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiPiOMATic  Chut  Justice 

Chief  Justice  Warren  proved  himself  a 
shrewd  diplomat  as  well  as  a  courageous 
Jurist  when  he  addressed  the  Cteorgla  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  the  other  day.  Because 
of  the  general  hostility  of  the  South  to  his 
opinions  in  the  school  desegregation  cases, 
his  Atlanta  speech  was  scanned  with  sp>ecial 
care  to  see  whether  he  would  touch  upon 
controversial  civil  rights. 

Although  the  Chief  Justice  himself  was 
given  an  ovation,  "Impeach  Earl  Warren" 
signs  were  posted  around  the  city  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  occasion  was  generally  recog- 
nized. In  these  clrcimistances  the  Chief 
Justice  merits  a  high  mark  for  his  avoidance 
of  any  offense  and  at  the  same  time  his  adroit 
refutation  of  the  basic  premise  on  which  the 
southern  extremists  have  built  their  case. 

The  Chief  Justice  talked  largely  about 
science.  It  was  Georgia  Tech's  75th  anni- 
versary. His  emphasis  on  the  achievements 
of  science  and  technology  won  the  sympathy 
and  approval  of  his  listeners.  Scientists  were 
given  credit  for  leading  the  advance  of  civ- 


ilization. "It  would  be  foolhardy  and  im- 
possible," the  Chief  Justice  said,  "to  declare 
a  nioratorium  on  science  as  was  proposed 
in  the  1030's  to  cure  the  problems 
we  then  faced.  Man  must  go  on  to  ever- 
Increasing  knowledge  and  action  In  all  fields. 
He  wants  to  know  more  about  the  universe, 
about  himself,  and  about  life.  He  wants 
scientific  knowledge  to  be  used  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  rather  than  for  its 
destruction." 

Having  made  an  unassailable  case  for  the 
continued  growth  of  science,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice lamented  that  his  own  profession — law 

has  not  kept  pace.  Further  progress  in 
science  demands  a  "peaceful  setting  in  both 
domestic  and  world  law.  A  world  without 
law  is  heU-bent  for  destruction  with  or  with- 
out scientific  discoveries."  By  ♦his  logical 
route  the  Chief  Justice  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  law  too  must  grow : 

"It  would  be  equally  foolhardy  and  like- 
wise impossible  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
emerging  Jurisprudence,  as  it  struggles  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  time,  which  are 
so  different  from  those  of  even  our  immediate 
ancestors,  and  even  of  our  youth.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  the  Founding  Fathers  painted 
with  a  broad  brush.  They  wrote  what  they 
Intended  to  be  a  living  document,  not  one 
committed  merely  to  the  conditions  of  that 
day  but  one  that  could  function  under  con- 
stantly changing  conditions— even  those  we 
have  today  and  those  we  will  have  in  the 
generations  to  come." 

In  thus  asserting  that  change  in  the  law 
of  life  and  that  It  must  apply  to  government 
as  well  as  science  and  that  the  Constitution 
makes  allowance  for  growth  of  the  law,  the 
Chief  Justice  was  undercutting  the  basic 
premise  of  his  most  extreme  critics— that 
the  Constitution  means  only  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended  it  to  mean  at 
the  time  it  was  written.  But  he  did  it  so 
adroitly  and  so  persuasively  that  none  could 
have  taken  offense,  many  applauded  and 
some  extremists  within  and  without  his 
audience  may  have  been  shaken  in  their 
blind  adherence  to  an  untenable  view. 


Febymary  is 
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INVESTIGATION    OP    SOVIET    MILI- 
TARY   BUILDUP    IN    CUBA 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, an  arm  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  announced  a 
much  needed  investigation  into  the  So- 
viet military  buildup  in  Cuba.  This  in- 
vestigation, I  am  glad  to  say.  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  Senator  John  Stennis. 

Under  his  leadership  and  direction, 
the  country  is  assured  that  the  hearings 
will  develop  all  the  available  facts  and 
will  contribute  greatly  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  firm  national  policy  which 
will  protect  our  national  security. 

Senator  Stennis  has  had  many  diffi- 
cult assignmento  in  the  Senate  and  he 
has  handled  them  with  thoroughness, 
diligence,  success,  and  great  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  Nation.  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  a  man  of  his  caliber  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  such  an  Important 
and  far-reaching  inquiry. 

Several  days  ago,  I  hsid  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  article  "The  Passing 
Scene,"  by  William  S.  White,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  February  4,  1963.  I  commend  its 
reading  to  every  Senator  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  jjrinted  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  artiru 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoprT 
as  follows:  "^^cord, 

The  Passing   Scene 
(By  William  S.  White) 

INDEPENDENT    AXJOTT    OF    CUBA    THREAT 

An  inquiry  of  enormous  Implications  into 
the  exact  present  military  position  in  Caatro 
Cuba  is  about  to  be  opened  by  the  Senat* 
through  one  of  its  elite  bodies.  ThU  U  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  headed  by  Sen 
ator  John  C.  Stennis,  of  Mississippi. 

There  are  Senate  investigations  and  ther% 
are  Senate  Investigations.  Some  are  disruo- 
tlve  headline  safaris.  Inflaming  public  feel 
ing  and  smearing  honest  people  on  the  ba«u 
of  "verdict  first — evidence  later."  Some  are 
of  the  finest  quality:  careful,  fair,  searchine 
pitiless  but  not  petty,  vigorous  but  not 
virulent. 

Almost  certainly,  on  the  group's  record 
the  investigation  into  Cuba  to  be  made 
shortly  by  Stennis'  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  one  of  these  latter,  a  service 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  United  State* 
and  of   this  hemisphere. 

What  Senator  Stennis  is  interested  In  is  to 
determine  In  behalf  of  the  Senate,  from 
our  own  military  and  Intelligence  sources  and 
from  responsible  Cubans,  precisely  what  So- 
viet armament  remains  in  Cuba  and  pre- 
cisely what  capacity  it  may  have  to  en- 
danger  this  country  or  any  other  in  the 
hemisphere. 

No  second  guess 

There  is  no  purpose  either  to  haze  Presl- 
dent  Kennedy  or  to  protect  President  Ken- 
nedy. There  is  also  no  purpose  to  second 
guess  either  the  President's  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  doomed  patriots'  invasion  of 
Castro  Cuba  In  the  spring  of  1961  or  the 
President's  strong  action  against  the  Soviet 
missile  lodgment  In  Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1962 

What  Stennis  and  his  colleagues — one 
of  the  best  sets  of  men  in  the  Senate  and 
the  most  unpartisan  when  it  comes  to  na- 
tional security — most  want  to  know  Is  where 
we  go  from  here.  They  are  not  too  Inter- 
ested In  who  did  what  to  whom  in  the  lost 
yesterdays. 

If  they  can  sustain  this  Spartan  course  of 
sheer  factfinding  they  will  have  given  the 
whole  Nation— not  excluding  President  Ken- 
nedy himself — fresh  reason  to  be  glad  that  a 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  exists. 

For  the  problem  as  to  Cuba  Is  two  sided 
It  is  vital  to  have  a  public  audit  Independent 
of  that  of  the  administration  as  to  Castro's 
present  offensive  capabilities.  But  it  is  no 
less  vital  not  to  let  some  partisan  motivated 
and  incompetent  Senate  group  rush  into 
this  sensitive  area  and  trample  all  over  the 
constitutional  right  of  any  President  to  run 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  right 
or  wrong  though  his  decisions  may  be 
thought  to  be. 

Given  Inaction  by  Stennis,  just  such  a  re- 
sult probably  would  have  followed.  Given 
the  readiness  of  the  Stennis  group  to  act, 
however,  the  strong  probability  is  that  be- 
cause of  its  demonstrated  competence  and 
responsibility  and  restraint  all  hands  will  be 
satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  its  hands. 

A  fateful  verdict 

And  at  the  end,  the  country  will  have  rea- 
son to  rely  on  the  findings  of  these  good  and 
able  men — plus  one  woman:  Senators  Stem- 
Nis,  Stuabt  Stminoton,  of  Missouri,  Henbt 
Jackson,  of  Washington,  and  E.  L.  Bartutit, 
of  Alaska,  all  Democrats,  and  Leverett  Sal- 
TONSTALL,  of  Massachusctts,  Margaket  Smith, 
of  Maine,  and  Baxrt  Ooldwatex,  of  Arizona, 
all  Republicans. 

If  they  find  that  Cuba  In  fact  still  poses 
an  offensive  threat  to  this  country  or  hemi- 


sDhere  they  will  simply  say  so.  If  they  find 
that  Cuba  In  fact  Is  no  such  offensive  menace 
♦hey  will  simply  say  so. 

TTius.  the  verdict  may  be  nothing  less  than 
Mteful.  If  the  verdict  is  that  Cuba  Is  still 
a  seat  of  mortal  peril  to  this  hemisphere  It 
will  surely  follow  that  Cuba  In  due  time  wlU 
be  invaded  and  sanitized— not  necessarily  by 
the  United  States  Itself,  but  Invaded  and 
sanitized  all  the  same.  If  the  verdict  is  that 
Cuba  Is  only  a  defensive  lodgment  of  com- 
xnunlsm,  the  present  slow  course  of  trying  to 
isolate  and  cut  down  Cuba  by  measures  short 
of  war  will  continue. 


PLIGHT   OF    SEL\SONAL    FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  courageous 
leaders  in  the  fight  for  a  better  life  for 
one  of  America's  most  underprivileged 
groups,  our  seasonal  farmworkers,  has 
been  the  archbishop  of  San  Antonio,  the 
Most  Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey.  As 
executive  chairman  of  the  Bishops'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Spanish  Speaking,  he  has 
long  shown  a  deep  concern  for  the  mi- 
grant farmworkers,  so  many  of  whom 
are  Spanish-speaking  Americans.  Re- 
cently his  efforts  and  achievements  re- 
ceived the  recognition  they  most  cer- 
tainly deserve  when  the  Houston  chapter 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
bestowed  on  Archbishop  Lucey  the  first 
annual  Max  Nathan  Award.  On  that 
occasion,  the  archbishop  gave  a  most 
forceful  and  inspiring  speech  on  the  life 
of  the  migrant  laborer.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed with  the  archbishops  remarks 
and  am  sure  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  His  Excellency,  the  Most 
Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey 

To  be  the  first  recipient  of  the  Max  Nathan 
Award  of  the  Houston  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  Is  Indeed  a  distinct 
honor.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Hous- 
ton chapter  for  this  favor  and  to  all  of  you 
for  your  presence  here  tills  evening.  The 
conferring  of  this  award  gives  citizens  of 
Texas  an  opportunity  to  break  bread  to- 
gether in  a  friendly,  cordial  atmosphere  of 
good  will  even  though  our  religious  loyalties 
are  not  Identical;  we  are  Jews  and  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics.  But  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans and  we  are  dedicated  under  God  to  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  equal  and  every 
citizen  has  a  right   to  Justice   and  freedom. 

For  too  long  we  Americans  have  been  quar- 
reling about  religion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  Is  no  legitimate  place  In  America  for 
that  sort  of  controversy.  This  does  not 
mean  that  religion  should  be  Ignored  or 
that  discussion  of  human  destiny  and  eternal 
truth  Is  out  of  place.  It  does  mean  that 
as  Intelligent  citizens  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  conduct  religious  dialog  on  a  high  level 
of  friendship,  commonsense  and  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  others.  The  bestowal 
of  this  award  is  therefore  an  occasion  of 
unity,  solidarity  and  good  will  among  citi- 
zens of  south  Texas. 

In  this  period  of  history  we  Americans 
should  be  united.  These  are  serious  times: 
unnecessary  controversy  among  ourselves  is 
a  luxury  we  can  Ul  afford.  Our  beloved 
country  is  the  last  bulwark  of  civilization,  of 
Justice,  of  freedom.    In  the  world  commu- 


nity there  are  two  powerful  nations  which 
deny  the  dignity  of  man  and  human  rights. 
They  are  bent  on  world  conquest:  they  de- 
spise the  American  way  of  life:  they  will 
crush  us  if  they  can  because  we  block  their 
path  to  total,  ruthless  tyranny.  Since  these 
Communist  governments  do  not  believe  In 
God  they  cannot  believe  In  man  because  the 
creature  has  dignity  only  when  he  stands  In 
the  reflected  graiideur  of  his  Creator. 

These  two  covmtries  of  the  East  have 
placed  In  jeopardy  our  survival  as  a  nation. 
They  plan  to  preside  at  our  funeral:  they 
have  in  mind  to  bury  us.  Our  job  today  Is  to 
prove  to  ourselves  and  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions that  wc  are  worthy  of  survival.  Lip- 
service  to  human  rights  no  longer  has  value. 
The  20th  cent\iry  has  cavight  up  with  those 
tinworthy  stewards  who  publicly  proclaim 
liberty  and  justice  for  all:  but  privately  try 
to  massacre  both  liberty  and  Justice  for 
minority  groups. 

The  Max  Nathan  Award  dramatizes  the 
problem  of  migrant  labor  In  American  agri- 
culture. It  points  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
iniquities  of  that  program:  at  the  injustices 
which  are  a  blot  on  our  escutcheon:  at  a 
situation  which  I  have  described  publicly  as 
our  badge  of  Infamy,  a  ghastly  international 
racket 

Migrants  may  be  nationals  of  Mexico  and 
they  are  known  as  braceros  or  they  may  be 
Texans  and  they  are  known  as  citizen  mi- 
grants. In  either  case  the  exploitation  of 
the  migrant  Is  almost  inevitable.  In  the  first 
place  his  position  Is  weak.  He  stands  before 
his  employer  defenseless  and  alone.  He  needs 
food  and  the  necessities  of  life.  He  has  little 
or  no  bargaining  power.  He  must  work  to 
eat.  His  children  need  food.  Until  this 
year  the  employer  could  hire  this  man  for 
60  cents  an  hour  and  niake  him  work  12 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  picking  cotton. 
When  payday  came,  the  grower  could  reduce 
the  wage  to  30  cents  an  hour  and  if  the 
worker  didn't  like  It  that  was  too  bad  for 
him.  If  he  happened  to  be  a  Mexican  na- 
tional he  could  be  sent  home  as  a  trouble- 
maker. Prudence  dictated  that  he  be  docile, 
silent,  and  robbed. 

Another  reason  why  the  exploitation  of 
migrant  workers  Is  almost  inevitable  is  the 
absence  of  protective  legislation.  Much 
helpful  social  legislation  has  been  enacted 
In  our  country  but  farm  labor  has  been 
specifically  exempted  from  most  of  It.  Agri- 
culture is  a  sacred  cow.  Certain  farm  or- 
ganizations have  made  it  so.  Most  of  the 
attempts  to  better  the  condition  of  farm 
labor  have  been  beaten  down.  Even  child 
labor  has  been  encouraged 

I  think  it's  about  lime  for  reactionary 
growers  to  Join  tlie  human  race,  shows  signs 
of  being  civilized,  and  begin  to  behave  like 
decent  Americans.  There  Is  nothing  par- 
ticularly sacred  about  agriculture.  The 
growers  are  not  spacemen  from  another 
planet  exempt  from  all  laws  of  honesty  and 
decency:  they  are  not  little  Caesars  possessed 
of  special  exemptions  and  Immunities:  their 
bvislness  is  not  a  segment  of  our  economy 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  stream  of 
American  life.  American  agriculture  is  not 
a  sick  industry:   it  is  very  strong. 

It  is  only  certain  growers  who  are  over- 
stuffed with  pride  and  power.  They  can  pay 
good  wages  and  make  a  fair  profit  if  they 
want  to. 

By  the  same  token  farmworkers  are  not 
second-class  citizens  nor  are  they  less  than 
human.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  lead  their  lives  in  decent  and  fru- 
gal comfort.  There  is  no  reason  in  logic  or 
morality  why  the  good  name  of  our  country 
should  be  dragged  In  the  gutter  of  disrepute 
to  satisfy  the  greed  and  rapacity  of  evil  men. 
We  ought  to  protect  the  migrant  by  legisla- 
tion until  he  is  strong  enoxigh  to  protect 
himself. 


The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  several  pieces 
of  legislation  favorable  to  migrants;  now  it 
is  time  for  the  House  to  do  something  about 
an  intolerable  situation. 

Let  me  express  one  more  thought.  The 
exploitation  of  migrant  labor  in  American 
agrlcvilture  may  seem  utterly  foreign  to  us. 
Most  of  us  are  not  farmworkers:  we  live  In 
cities:  we  know  that  American  Industry  is 
powerful.  Both  labor  and  management  are 
organized;  we  are  a  mighty  Nation.  Wan- 
dering farmworkers  seem   far  away. 

But.  we  must  not  forget  that  freedom  Is 
Indivisible;  human  rights  belong  to  all.  If 
one  large  segment  of  our  economy  practices 
tyranny,  America  Is  weakened.  If  we  permit 
human  rights  to  be  denied  anywhere,  they 
are  In  Jeopardy  everywhere.  When  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  violated,  the  very  idea  of 
freedom  and  Justice  is  damaged.  The  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  against  migrants  have  been 
the  responsibility  and  the  tragedy  of  all  of 
us. 

Our  treatment  of  the  migrants  in  recent 
years  has  been  unworthy  of  us  as  a  free  peo- 
ple; it  has  been  a  national  disgrace.  Not 
all  farmers  are  to  be  blamed;  not  all  grow- 
ers are  dishonest:  but  the  system  itself  has 
been  wrong.  All  too  often  braceros  and 
citizen  migrants  have  been  treated  shame- 
fully. Now,  at  long  last,  public  opinion  rises 
up  to  condemn  these  iniquities  which  have 
hurt  our  good  name  around  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK  rose. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
courtesy. 

ADDRESS     BY     SENATOR     HUBERT 
H.   HUMPHREY,   OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Hum- 
phrey] is  presently  in  Greneva,  Switzer- 
land, attending  as  a  congressional  ob- 
server the  proceedings  at  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  I  commend  him  for 
his  interest  in  this  subject  and  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  test  ban  treaty,  and 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  his  visit  there 
he  will  be  able  to  rep>ort  progress  when 
he  returns  to  the  Senate  next  week. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
much  interested,  as  many  of  us  have 
been,  in  the  impending  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Romulo  Betancourt.  of  'Venezuela, 
to  our  country.  At  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  he  would 
have  made  to  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  visit  by  President  Betancourt.  to 
which  are  attached  a  number  of  exhibits, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point,  with  the  attachments  to  the  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Today  we  welcome  to  Washington  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  this  hemisphere. 
President  Romulo  Betancourt,  of  Venezuela. 
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The  government  of  President  Betancourt 
has  become  the  No.  1  target  of  Communist 
attack  In  Latin  America.  Operating  from 
Castro's  Cuba,  the  Conununlsts  have  un- 
leashed a  continual  torrent  on  Intimidation, 
violence,  and  terror  against  Venezuela.  The 
recent  burning  of  the  Sears,  Roebuck  ware- 
house, the  sabotage  of  the  Maracay  oil  re- 
fineries, and  the  pirating  of  the  ship  are  all 
a  part  of  this  pattern  of  violence  and  sub- 
version. 

Venezuela  is  the  No.  1  target  because  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  succeeding  there. 
It  Is  the  No.  1  target  because  the  subversion 
of  Venezuela  with  its  huge  resource  of  oil 
and  Iron  would  provide  a  springboard  for 
the  penetration  of  the  entire  South  Amer- 
ican Continent.  It  would  convert  the  Carib- 
bean into  a  Communist  sea. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  make  it  clear 
to  all  that  an  attack  on  Venezuela  will  not 
be  permitted  to  succeed.  It  will  be  repelled, 
regardless  of  cost.  The  Betancourt  govern- 
ment has  made  progress  despite  continuing 
political  attacks  from  the  extreme  left  and 
the  economic  harassment  from  the  extreme 
right.  With  the  help  of  the  Unlte<l  States 
it  will  survive  the  current  external  Com- 
munist attack  and  continue  to  represent  a 
beacon  of  democracy  in  a  troubled  Carib- 
bean. 

The  government  of  President  Betanco\u-t 
in  Venezuela  is  a  progressive  government. 
It  is  open  and  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  vigorously  supports  us  in  all  interna- 
tional councils.  It  respects  private  property, 
private  capital,  and  investment.  It  encour- 
ages capital  investment.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  sponsors  the  broadest  social  reforms 
and  developments  for  its  people.  It  has 
strong  trade  unions,  rural  cooperatives,  and 
all  the  things  we  know  about  in  this  country. 
It  Is  a  government  that  is  acting  boldly  In 
the  fields  of  housing,  health,  education,  and 
rural  development.  The  Communists  are 
determined  to  destroy  the  Betancourt  gov- 
ernment because  they  know  that  if  constitu- 
tional democracy  succeeds  in  Venezuela, 
communism  in  Latin  America  will  have  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  defeat.  President  Betan- 
court is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  oxir  hemi- 
sphere, and  no  man  has  done  more  to  Insure 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  recently  had  the  great  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Venezuela  and  of  discussing,  meeting 
with  President  Betancourt  and  leaders  of  his 
government,  and  of  viewing  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  action.  President  Betancourt 
started  his  own  Alliance  for  Progress  type 
program  of  economic  development  and  social 
reform  when  his  government  was  inaugurated 
in  February  of  1959.  The  political  harass- 
ments  have  been  largely  overcome  thanks 
to  President  Betancourfs  courage  and  astute- 
ness. Though  the  economic  harassments 
have  been  more  unyielding,  progress  has  been 
made  In  recent  months  In  Improving  the 
pace  of  business  activity. 

The  government  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion have  tripled,  reaching  the  level  In  1962 
of  $231  million.  This  is  15  percent  of  the 
total  national  budget,  the  level  which  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  recommended  be 
achieved  by  1970.  The  number  of  students 
in  elementary  schools  has  almost  doubled, 
increasing  from  600,000  to  1,100,000.  Under 
the  Venezuelan  agrarian  reform  program,  55.- 
000  campeslnos  have  received  their  own  plots 
of  land.  Rural  housing  and  a  community 
development  program  are  underway,  and  an 
attack  has  been  started  on  the  problems  of 
eradicating  Caracas'  enormous  slums. 

During  my  visit  to  Caracas  I  was  privileged 
to  be  present  for  the  signing  of  the  $30 
million  AID  loan  agreement  which  will  be 
used  for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment facllltieB  In  Venezuela.  The  Betan- 
court government  has  developed  one  of  the 
continent's  best  health  programs.  The  min- 
istry of  health  now  has  a  budget  of  over  $100 
million   a  year.     It   has   19.000   employees. 


many  of  whom  serve  in  the  network  of  rural 
health  centers.  The  magnitude  of  this  pro- 
gram is  appreciated  when  we  recall  that 
Venezuela  has  only  7  million  inhabitants. 
The  health  program  of  the  Betancourt  gov- 
ernment has  been  so  successful  that  acci- 
dents are  now  the  greatest  cause  of  death  In 
the  5  to  45  age  group. 

Although  the  U.S.  Government  has  given 
substantial  assistance  to  Venezuela  during 
the  past  2  years,  most  of  the  above  has 
been  accomplished  by  Venezuelans  using 
Venezuela  resources. 

A  further  reason  for  the  cordial  relations 
currently  maintained  between  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela  is  the  caliber  of  our 
representation  there.  We  have  In  Ambassa- 
dor C.  Allen  Stewart  one  of  the  top  am- 
bassadors in  all  Latin  America.  He  is  a  man 
of  courage,  resourcefulness,  integrity,  and 
strength.  He  is  highly  regarded  by  Vene- 
zuelans, by  his  fellow  diplomats,  the  Ameri- 
can community  In  Venezuela,  and  by  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Government  who  know  of  the  Job 
he  is  doing  there. 

Recently  Ambassador  Stewart  discussed 
one  of  the  thorniest  problems  facing  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  that  of  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  Alliance.  In  an 
address  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Tachira  in  the 
State  of  San  Cristobal  In  January  of  this  year 
he  stated,  "free  eflferprise  is  an  essential 
element  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Just  as 
it  is  basic  to  the  democratic  system.  Ju- 
diciously regulated  where  necessary,  and 
complemented  by  government  efforts  where 
It  lacks  the  Incentive  to  perform,  free  enter- 
prise has  provided  the  mechanism  for  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  free  world. "  In  this 
address,  entitled  "Capital  and  Confidence: 
Keys  to  the  Alliance."  Ambassador  Stewart 
then  spells  out  the  various  problems  affront- 
ing the  American  businessman  in  Venezeula 
in  particular  and  Latin  America  In  general. 
It  is  an  excellent  statement  and  should  be 
read  by  all  those  interested  in  the  partner- 
ship of  free  enterprise  and  econonuc  progress 
in  Latin  America.  I  attach  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress at  this  point  in  these  remarks: 

'CAPrrAL  AND  confidence:  keys  to  the  alli- 
ance 

"(Address  by  U.S.  Ambassador  C.  Allan  Stew- 
art before  the  Rotary  Club  of  TAchira.  San 
Crist6bal.  January  22,  1963) 

"My  last  visit  to  the  Andes  was  nearly  20 
years  ago  as  a  news  correspondent  negoti- 
ating what  was  then  a  rather  challengmg 
roac'.  from  Bogota  to  Caracas  on  reassign- 
ment. Needless  to  say.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  back. 

"I  find  on  returning  as  a  diplomat,  but 
still  with,  I  hope,  a  newspaperman's  instinct 
for  observation,  that  the  mountains  and 
clouds  haven't  changed  but  almost  every- 
thing else  has.  There  is  a  modern  city 
where  once  a  large  town  stood,  a  refreshing 
liberal  attitude,  and  a  vibrant  spirit  of  prog- 
ress that  has  grown  with  the  years.  There 
are  new  roads,  schools,  hospitals.  Industries. 
Your  people  are  the  sturdy  Andinos  of  be- 
fore, but  somehow  they  seem  to  move  faster 
and  with  a  more  purposeful  gait.  Tachira. 
I  can  say  from  personal  observation,  is  mov- 
ing ahead. 

"Indeed,  all  Venezuela  is  moving  ahead, 
under  its  new  democracy.  I  seriously  doubt 
that,  now  that  Venezuela  has  experienced  4 
years  of  progress  under  a  free  system,  it  will 
ever  again  tolerate  the  enslavements  of  either 
rightist  or  leftist  dictatorships. 

"But  I  have  come  not  to  compliment  you 
but  to  give  you  my  views  on  the  most  dra- 
matic program  for  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress ever  devised  in  modern  times.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  an 
imaginative,  comprehensive  program  involv- 
ing governments  as  well  as  private  enter- 
prise, both  local  and  foreign.  In  a  vast  co- 
operative effort  to  raise  economic  and  social 
levels  throughout  Latin  America.  ■ 


"To  those  prophets  of  doom  who.  for  rea 
sons  best  known  to  themselves,  say  th 
Alliance  for  Progress  cannot  succeed  let  m* 
say  just  this:  Although  the  Alliance  is  verv 
young.  It  already  Is  nurtiu-ing  hope  where 
there  was  despair.  The  challenges  have 
been  recognized,  and  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  have  committed  themselves  to 
an  all-out  cooperative  effort  to  meet  them 

"And  further,  the  cause  is  right.  The  na 
tlons  of  Latin  America,  with  basic  programs 
of  planning  and  financing,  are  capable  of 
providing  their  people  economic  satisfaction 
without  denying  political  liberty,  it  ig  ^ 
Job  that  has  to  be  done  if  Latin  America's 
masses  are  to  share  freely  In  the  progress  of 
the  20th  century.  It  has  been  done  in  tiie 
United  States  and  Western  Europe,  and  we 
are  confident  it  can  be  done  also  in  Latin 
America  once  the  needed  resources  and  in. 
genuity  of  each  of  us  are  committed  to  the 
task. 

'A  new  year's  letter  I  received  the  other 
day  from  former  Ambassador  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso.  now  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  states  the  case  eloquently.  l,et 
me  share   with   you  a  pertinent  paragraph- 

"  'I  think  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
Alliance  is  moving.  The  schools  and  homes, 
the  water  systems  and  roads  that  are  being 
built,  the  Intense  arguments  among  Latin 
Americans  and  between  them  and  us  about 
how  best  to  carry  out  our  charter  principles, 
the  mounting  defamation  of  the  program  by 
those  'vho  see  it  as  a  threat  to  their  In- 
terests— all  this  means  that  we  are  moving. 
The  rate  of  Alliance  progress  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  degree  of  political  support  of 
the  local  leaders  and  the  sense  of  personal 
involvement  of  the  people  in  each  Latin 
American  nation." 

"I  put  great  stock  in  Ambassador  Moscosc's 
evaluation  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
on  the  move. 

"But  success  is  not  automatic.  The  chal- 
lenge is  formidable.  Success  will  require 
patient  understanding,  imagination,  disci- 
pline, and  a  willingness  by  nations  and  in- 
dividuals to  study  and  change  outmoded 
social  structures.  The  first,  and  greatest, 
task  is  rapidly  to  Increase  and  rationalize 
economic  production  in  order  that  more 
wealth  will  be  available  to  satisfy  the  Just 
needs  of  every  Latin  American.  Any  neces- 
sary reforms  in  land  distribution,  taxes, 
housing,  education,  food  production,  and  all 
other  social  and  economic  areas  must  be 
investigated  and  any  necessary  reforms  put 
into  effect  if  the  Alliance  is  to  move  ahead 
with  the  speed  necessary  to  drastically 
lessen,  in  our  time,  the  miserla  which  has 
plagued  not  only  Latin  America  but  most 
of    the    world    since    time    immemorial. 

"The  only  certainty  of  the  alternative 
courses  of  the  extreme  left  or  rlgh*  Is  that 
those  systems  will  deny  liberty  to  both  In- 
dividuals and  nations.  Whether  they  can 
even  offer  sustained  economic  advance  is  In 
serious  question.  Nowhere,  for  Instance, 
have  they  solved  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  agricultural  production. 

"There  still  remain  certain  misconceptions 
about  the  Alliance.  It  must  be  made  clear. 
for  example,  that  the  Alliance  is  not  a  U.S 
program.  True,  It  was  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  Inaugural  address.  But  it 
was  put  into  motion  by  the  free  vote  of 
hemispheric  nations  gathered  together  at 
Punta  del  Este.  The  hemisphere  accepted  it 
as  a  10-year  self-help  effort  requiring  the  full 
participation  of  nations  and  individuals,  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  well  as  public.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  In  fact,  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Venezuela,  estimated  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  expected  to  contribute  more 
tlian  7  percent  or  so  of  the  total  funds  needed 
in  Venezuela. 

"These  funds  are  and  will  be  in  the  form  of 
low  Interest  long-term  loans  which  will  be 
repaid.  Thus  Venezuela  will  finance,  ulti- 
mately, its  own  development. 


"The  United  States  is  ready  and  willing  to 
do  it«  fuli  share,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
finance  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  of 
necessity  must  In  many  cases  t>e  a  vast  In- 
crease in  economic  productivity  as  well  as  a 
malor  overhaul  of  parU  of  each  country's 
elronomic  and  social  structure.  The  success 
or  failure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  de- 
oends  on  Latin  America  Itself. 

•'Free  enterprise  is  an  essential  element  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Jiast  as  It  is  basic 
to  the  democratic  system.  Judiciously  regu- 
lated where  necessary,  and  complemented  by 
eovernment  efforts  where  It  lacks  the  Incen- 
tive to  perform,  free  enterprise  has  provided 
the  dynamism  for  the  economic  progress  of 

the  free  world. 

"There  Is  much  fuzzy  thinking  about  capi- 
talism and  free  enterprise.  Not  long  ago  In 
an  Asian  university  students  were  asked 
what  Ideas,  good  or  bad.  they  associated  with 
various  cotm tries.  When  It  came  to  the 
United  States,  a  number  of  them  commented 
admiringly  on  U.S.  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production  and  technological  progress. 
At  the  same  time,  a  good  number  of  the  same 
students  said  they  did  not  approve  of  capi- 
talism  the  economic  system  that  produced 

the  very  things  they  admired.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  even  aware  of  the  contradiction. 
These  students  admired  the  fruits  of  capi- 
talism and  free  enterprise,  but,  for  a  vague 
and  obscure  reason  they  could  not  explain 
clearly,  were  opposed  to  the  system  that 
made  these  products  available  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  the  consumer. 

"Marx  once  said  capitalism  could  only 
lead  to  the  enslavement  of  the  workers. 
But  the  workers  in  capitalist  countries  know 
greater  liberty  and  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare than  ever  existed  In  the  world  before, 
while  the  workers  under  the  system  spawned 
by  Marx  have  become  enslaved. 

"Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  foreign  in- 
vestment, a  key  factor  In  the  Venezuelan 
economy;  about  60  percent  of  all  Vene- 
zuelan Government  Income  Is  derived  from 
industries  developed  with  foreign  capital. 

"Most  of  you  appreciate.  I  am  sure,  that 
the  fantastically  successful  U.S.  industrial 
complex  could  not  have  begun  In  the  early 
1800's  without  foreign  Investment — from 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
elsewhere — which  went  abroad  seeking  a  fair 
profit.  The  Incentive  was  profit,  true,  but 
the  economic  world  moves  on  a  pivot  of 
profit.  To  those  who  decry  excessive  profits, 
I  point  out  that  the  tax  structure  of  a  great 
g  many  countries  not  only  is  an  Important 
leveler  but  also  a  valuable  means  of  financ- 
ing the  spectacular  social  programs  which 
mark  the  progress  of  those  nations  which 
from  these  corporation  taxes  to  which  I 
refer,  personal  Income  taxes  graduated  on  a 
sliding  scale,  in  countries  visiiig  the  sys- 
tem, tend  to  eliminate  the  extremes  of 
"N  wealth  and  poverty  which  are  at  the  root 
of  social  and  economic  unrest. 

"On  the  whole.  I  would  say  that  American 
business  op>erating  In  Latin  America  has 
established  an  excellent  record,  especially 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  This  has 
been  enlightened  private  enterprise,  fully  In 
sympathy  with  the  worldwide  revolution 
against  the  status  qvio  and  concerned  with 
much  more  than  profits.  It  is  a  truly  revo- 
lutionary force  which  has  concerned  Itself 
with  economic  improvement  and  social 
growth  In  Latin  America,  the  basic  alms  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  private  enterprise  must  play  a  central 
role  in  Insuring  the  success  of  the  program 

"U.S.  Investment  In  Latin  America  has 
easily  tripled  since  World  War  II.  Around 
•  10  billion  Is  now  staked  In  Latin  America. 
This  investment  has  Increased  the  national 
product  and  Incomes  of  the  countries  where 
it  has  located.  It  has  created  Jobs,  brought 
social  advancement,  and  has  proved  a  large 
source  of  revenue  for  host  governments. 

"For  example,  nearly  20  percent  of  all  rev- 
enues collected  by  Latin  American  govern- 


ments come  from  taxes  on  U.S.  private  com- 
panies operating  In  these  countries.  Such 
tax  payments  amount  to  twice  the  profits 
remitted  by  these  companies. 

"The  Uj8.  businessman  has  brought  to 
Latin  America  the  risk  capital  essential  for 
the  development  of  much  of  the  area's  great 
natural  resources  and  basic  industries.  He 
has  entered  into  hundreds  of  Joint  ventures 
with  local  capital.  He  has  helped  train  un- 
skilled workers  Into  an  efficient  Industrial 
force.  He  has  sent  Latin  Americans  to  the 
United  States  for  management  training,  and 
he  has  gradvially  filled  an  increasing  number 
of  key  positions  in  his  Industrial  and  busi- 
ness organizations  with  nationals  of  the  host 
country.  For  example,  of  the  eight  local 
directors  of  Creole  four  are  Venezuelans. 
Furthermore,  U.S.  firms  has  established  ex- 
cellent records  with  resi>ect  to  Improvement 
of  salaries,  social  benefits,  safety  precautions, 
and  working  conditions  in  general. 

"Using  the  tools,  technology,  and  modern 
work  methods  provided  directly  by  U.S.  pri- 
vate capital  and  free  enterprise,  millions  of 
Latin  Americans  have  had  their  lives  drama- 
tically changed  for  the  better.  This  Is  a  big 
part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

"When  you  think  of  U.S.  foreign  invest- 
ment In  Venezuela  you  Immediately  think  of 
petroleum.  But  U.S.  private  Industry  has 
come  Into  Venezuela  In  many  other  fields  of 
endeavor,  and  most  times  in  partnership  with 
Venezuelan  capital.  It  has  gone  into  auto- 
mobile assembly  plants,  food  processing  and 
packaging,  textiles,  banking.  Insurance,  pa- 
per, tires,  cosmetics,  tobacco,  and  many 
others.  And  furthermore,  a  gocxl  many  US. 
Investors  went  into  business  here  at  the 
trough  of  an  economic  slump,  a  factor  which 
in  itself  reflects  confidence. 

"It  has  been  alleged  that  the  wealthy  class 
In  many  countries  of  Latin  America  tends  to 
hold  a  great  deal  of  their  capital  abroad 
rather  than  Invest  it  in  their  own  country. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  this, 
more  in  some  countries  than  In  others.  By 
its  very  nature  private  Investment  gravitates 
toward  where  it  is  offered  the  most  attrac- 
tive returns  and  greatest  security.  The 
amount  of  capital  held  abroad  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  what  the  people  of  the  country 
themselves  consider  to  be  the  political  and 
economic  prospects  for  their  country,  as  well 
as  with  their  dedication  and  loyalty.  Dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  present  Venezuelan 
administration  there  were  many  who  lacked 
confidence.  Confidence  increases  with  prog- 
ress, however,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of 
Venezxiela  so-called  flight  capital  has  been 
returning,  thus  stimulating  further  progress 

"Part  of  the  capital  which  left  Venezuela 
during  1959  and  1960  were  the  deposits  which 
many  foreign  companies  operating  in  Vene- 
zuela had  in  Venezuelan  banks.  These  com- 
panies not  only  removed  their  deposits  but 
began  using  local  credit  for  operating  ex- 
penses that  had  previously  been  financed 
from  their  own  funds  Now  that  Venezuelan 
capital  is  beginning  to  return,  it  Is  hoped 
that  foreign  companies  will  reassert  their 
confidence  by  making  more  funds  available 
to  their  Venezuelan  branches  for  plant  ex- 
pansion and  Increased  activity. 

"I  might  add  in  this  connection  that  pri- 
vate US  Investment  cannot  be  expected  to 
plunge  in  to  fill  a  void  created  by  the  flight 
of  local  capital.  It  is  only  realistic  to  state 
that  Venezuelan  private  capital  must  con- 
tinue to  return  and  prove  its  own  confidence. 
As  local  confidence  is  increa.sed,  I  see  no  real 
limit  to  the  amount  of  private  U.S.  capital 
that  might  come  to  work  with  Venezuelan 
capital,  in  the  light  of  every  prospect  for  po- 
litical and  economic  stability. 

"Our  two  Governments  already  have  a 
number  of  cooperative  programs  underway 
as  part  of  the  Alliance.  These  are  In  hous- 
ing, water  supply,  agriculture,  industrial  de- 
velopment, education,  public  administra- 
tion, and  other  Important  fields.  I  would 
like  to  mention  just  a  few. 


"The  Alliance  is  helping  both  private  and 
public  construction  organizations  to  solve 
Venezuela's  housing  problem.  Some  Bs54 
million  have  been  lent  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank's  social  progress 
trust  fund  to  the  rural  housing  program  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Assistance. 
The  social  progress  trust  fund  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  $394  million  (Bsl,785  mUUon)  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  which  Is  handled  and 
distributed  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Here  in  T&chlra.  some  786 
units  have  been  built  under  this  program,  of 
which  approximately  60  were  put  up  with 
U.S.  funds.  Over  Bs3.260.400  has  been  In- 
vested by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social 
Assistance  in  rural  housing  for  T&chira.  of 
which  Bs350,000  has  come  from  the  trust 
fund. 

"Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  loans  In  the  amount  of  Bs304  million 
have  gone  to  the  Mendoza  foundation  for 
housing,  the  foundation  for  community  de- 
velopment and  municipal  Improvement  for 
slum  clearance,  and  the  national  savings  and 
loan  association  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  savings  and  loan  system.  Both 
rural  and  virban  housing  activities  are  being 
complemented  by  two  loans  of  Bs45  million 
each  from  the  trust  fund  for  aqueduct  con- 
struction. At  La  Fria,  INOS  will  construct 
an  aqueduct  system  serving  mort  than  4.000 
persons  with  a  trust  fund  loan. 

"Venezuela's  agrarian  reform  program  is 
receiving  financial  assistance  in  the  amount 
of  Bs57.5  million  from  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  Bs45  million  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  to 
provide  agricultural  credit  to  those  who 
could  not  obtain  loans  through  ordinary 
commercial  channels. 

"Another  Alliance  goal  is  to  help  a  grow- 
ing national  industry  build  at  an  even  more 
rapid  rate.  Even  now.  a  team  of  experts 
from  Ebasco  Services.  Inc.,  of  New  York  is 
carrying  out  Venezuela's  first  industrial  re- 
sources survey  which  Is  being  financed 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Venezuelan 
Governments.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
vided experts  who  conducted  seminars  for 
top  management  jjersonnel,  as  well  as  execu- 
tive secretaries,  simultaneous  interpreters, 
and  supervisers  In  foundry  and  welding 
shops.  Altogether  748  people  have  partici- 
pated in  these  programs.  An  additional  30 
persons  received  training  in  the  United 
States. 

"Strong  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  edu- 
cation and  training  activities  with  the  view 
of  diminishing  Illiteracy  and  providing  the 
skills  needed  for  better  jobs  In   Industry. 

"In  education,  the  United  States  has 
eqtilpped  an  educational  materials  produc- 
tion shop  at  the  teacher  training  center. 
El  Macara.  near  Maracay.  Soon  six  text- 
books prepared  tliere  by  Venezuelan  authors 
will  be  in  use  in  Venezuelan  elementary 
schools.  These  authors  were  trained  by 
specialists  brought  to  El  Macaro  from  the 
United  States.  And  El  Macaro's  staff  has  ac- 
cess to  some  18.000  books  donated  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program 

"The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, cooperating  fully  with  your  gov- 
ernment. Is  training  Venezuelans  to  conduct 
courses  in  elementary-  and  secondary  as  well 
as  vocational  education,  business  and  plant 
management,  and  school  supervision.  Others 
have  received  direct  training  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Panama,  and  the  continental  United  States 
in  many  technical  fields  such  as  public 
administration,  metalworklng,  marketing, 
agriculture,  and  many  more.  Some  350 
Venezuelans  have  received  such  training 
abroad  during  the  Alliance's  first  18  months. 
"Although  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
the  United  States  contemplates  putting  more 
than  B6910  million  Into  Venezuela  In  the 
form  of  long-term,  low-interest  loans  ad- 
vanced for  projects  which  will  Improve  the 
living  standards  of  the  Venezuelan  people. 
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DUbursements  of  tbis  amount  will  be  made 
over  a  period  of  3  (»  4  years.  This  figure 
ineludea  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Bs450  million  and  BsSSS  million  from  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Trust 
Fund.  This  Is  the  UJS.  Government's  direct 
financial  participation  as  indicated  so  far, 
and,  as  Z  have  said,  must  be  supplemented 
manifold  by  local  capital  to  meet  the  over- 
all need  In  this  country.  I  might  say.  in 
this  context,  that  the  United  States  is  one 
of  two  countries  In  the  world  which  more 
than  fxUfills  the  target  of  devoting  1  percent 
of  its  national  income  to  foreign  aid. 

"Still  in  the  framework  of  the  Alliance.  I 
want  to  make  a  special  brief  reference  to  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers — 90  now  In  Vene- 
zuela— who  are  helping  the  Venezuelans  see, 
through  their  people-to-people  activities  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor,  the  way  a  little 
know-how  and  experience  has  helped  us 
solve  many  problems  at  the  community  level. 
I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  work  they  are 
doing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  Ven- 
ezuelan counterparts  In  agriculture,  the 
teaching  of  English,  sports  and  playground 
activities,  and  other  fields.  A  good  number 
are  here  In  the  Andes — 35  in  21  towns  and 
villages — engaged  in  5-V  activities  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  privately  sponsored  group  called  AC- 
CION  also  is  engaged  in  worlc  along  these 
lines.  In  both  these  programs,  if  their  num- 
bers are  far  short  of  what  Is  needed,  their 
spirit  Is  certainly  one  of  helpful  assistance. 
A  good  number  of  these  young  people  are 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time.  They 
are  trying  to  learn  what  the  problems  are 
and  offer  their  technical  skills  to  meet  those 
problems.  I  know  they  will  receive  the  sup- 
port and  understanding  they  need. 

"I  have  said  on  other  occasions  that  Ven- 
ezuela has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  This  is  attributable 
In  part  to  programs  which  took  root  here 
long  before  Punta  del  Este,  and  to  the  far- 
sighted  leadership  which  carried  on  that  Ini- 
tial momentum  through  Judicious  use  of 
Venezuelan  and  foreign  financing  under  the 
Alliance.  Venezuela  has  shown  the  way  to 
the  hemisphere  In  three  important  respects: 
first,  conscientious  economic  and  social  plan- 
ning to  develop  and  mobilize  the  country's 
resources  and  direct  them  toward  the  goal 
of  genuine  self -sustained  growth;  second,  the 
emphasis  on  self-help  measures  and  internal 
changes  needed  to  achieve  that  goal;  and, 
third,  the  conscious  effort  to  involve  as  broad 
a  cross  section  of  the  Venezuelan  people  as 
possible  in  the  process  of  development. 

"Under  a  free  system  Venezuela  has  been 
able  to  plan  progress  and  execute  the  meas- 
ures that  bring  it  about.  Your  Government 
is  now  in  the  process  of  further  refining  and 
extending  its  plans.  As  you  know,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  plan  de  la  nacion  was  an- 
nounced— a  blueprint  for  progress  to  be  made 
in  all  sectors  and  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  4-year  period  1963-67.  This  plan 
now  Is  t>eing  reviewed  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  OAS  and  by  private  organizations  in 
Venezuela.  As  it  stands,  its  goal  is  to  in- 
crease the  gross  national  product  by  some  36 
percent  over  today's  figure.  Taking  Into  con- 
sideration a  population  Increase  of  almost  1 
million,  the  per  capita  gross  national  product 
is  expected  to  go  up  almost  5  percent.  To 
reach  this  goal  it  is  anticipated  that  an  in- 
vestment of  Bs2d  billion  will  be  available, 
almost  90  percent  from  internal  sources — 
two-thirds  of  It  from  the  private  sector.  The 
plan  amply  reflects  the  spirit  of  self-help 
and  involvement  of  the  people. 

"Thus,  with  the  elements  of  planning,  self- 
help  and  popular  involvement,  Venezuela  Is 
establishing  the  conditions  necessary  for 
balanced  economic  growth  and  social  better- 
ment within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
democracy.  Venezuela  has  moved  ahead 
with  great  flexibility  toward  its  goal  of 
ploughing  back  petroleum  revenues  to  di- 
versify its  economy  and  social  base. 


"Few  Latin  Americans  can  match  Vene- 
zuela In  the  self-help  measures  undertaken 
to  establish  a  solid  baae  for  the  Alliance. 
These  include  the  creation  at  improvement 
of  social  and  economic  institutions  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  new  Industries, 
housing,  agricultural  credit,  education  and 
training,  better  health,  and  a  variety  of  other 
public  and  private  services.  Although  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  there  have 
been  spectacular  gains  in  education,  public 
administration,  land  reform,  irrigation,  re- 
settlement, low-cost  housing,  water  supply, 
malaria  eradication,  and  medical  facilities 
Venezuela's  national  planning  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  many  countries  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  I  would  guess  that  no  other  country 
in  the  world  can  cite  a  93 -percent  rise  in 
primary  school  attendance  in  3  years  througli 
the  construction  of  4,481  new  schools. 

"All  these  actions  tend  to  create  greater 
opportunities  for  private  as  well  as  public 
investment,  and  there  has  developed  the  be- 
ginnings of  an  upsurge  In  industrial  activity 
accompanied  by  the  first  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment since  1958. 

"These  indeed  are  impressive  signs  of 
progress.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
United  States  has  full  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Venezuela  under  its  new  found  ban- 
ner of  constitutional  democracy." 

On  this  occasion  of  the  visit  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  to  the  United  States,  I 
am  happy  to  note  in  tiie  Senate  that  new 
attention  is  now  being  given  In  the  Ameri- 
can scholarly  and  Journalistic  communities 
to  making  available  to  the  American  public 
basic  information  on  the  American  Republics 
in  Central  and  South  America.  For  too  long 
both  scholars  from  the  universities  and 
Journalists  and  commentators  left  the  North 
American  public  wholly  tminformed  about 
Latin  America  except  occasionally  to  report 
some  bad  news — an  assassination,  an  expro- 
priation, an  earthquake,  or  a  coup  d'etat. 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  efforts  to  pro- 
vide basic  information  on  countries  of  Latin 
America  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Comparative  Study  of  Political 
Systems,  which  is  a  division  of  Operations 
and  Policy  Research,  Inc.  Both  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  based  here  in  Washington. 
During  the  past  6  months  the  Institute  for 
the  Comparative  Study  of  Political  Systems 
has  published  two  election  factbooks  on  two 
of  the  major  countries  in  South  America. 
Brazil,  and  Venezuela.  These  factbocjks 
aim  to  provide  the  basic  data  on  a  country 
prior  to  an  important  national  election.  The 
book  on  Brazil  appeared  earlier  tliis  fall,  and 
in  January  of  this  year  the  excellent  fact- 
book  on  Venezuela  appeared.  This  book  con- 
tains the  basic  data  on  the  political  history 
of  Venezuela,  it  summarizes  the  basic  issues 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  significance  in  the 
national  election  which  will  be  held  in  De- 
cember of  1963  and  it  gives  a  capsule  sum- 
mary of  the  major  political  parties.  For 
anyone  interested  in  following  tlie  fortli- 
coming  national  election  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  this  factbook  is  invaluable.  It  should 
be  used  by  professors  and  high  school 
teachers,  Journalists,  and  radio  and  TV  com- 
mentators, by  public  officials  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  by  all  American  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  the  fate  of  an  impor- 
tant American  Republic  in  South  America.  I 
congratulate  the  principal  author  of  these 
two  election  factbooks,  the  man  who  is  the 
principal  driving  force  behind  the  Institute 
for  Comparative  Study  of  Pohtical  Systems, 
Mr.  George  Demetriou.  I  congratulate  the 
officers  of  the  Operations  and  Policy  Re- 
search Corp..  which  have  already  done  so 
much  to  Inform  the  American  public  and 
public  officials  in  Washington  on  the  impor- 
tant issues  in  the  field  of  International  af- 
fairs. Here  once  again,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Pollticul  Science  As- 
sociation,   Mr.    Evon    Klrlcp.itrick.    has    per- 


formed an  invaluable  service.  I  attach  «« 
excerpt  from  this  excellent  publication  n 
Venezuela  for  printing  In  the  ConanmsuMu 
Recokd  at  this  time :  — ««i. 

"VENEZtTELA:  AN  OVER\^EW 

•  Before  examining  the  political  material, 
in  this  booklet,  the  reader  will  probably  wl«h 
to  refresh  his  memory  of  Venezuela  To 
help  him.  the  following  information  u  of. 
fered  first  about  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
then  about  each  of  the  five  regions  Into 
which  it  has  been  divided  for  the  purpose. 
of  anaylsis.  »~"w 

•Venezuela  as  a  whole 
"Size:  352,000  square  miles.  About  ii' 
times  the  size  of  Texas.  Sixth  largest  Coun- 
try in  South  America.  Population:  7,523! 
999.  Annual  population  Increase  over  Z  per'- 
cent— one  of  highest  In  Latin  America.  More 
than  half  of  population  under  20  years.  Av- 
erage life  expectancy  52  years.  62.5  percent 
urban — one  of  most  urban  countries  in  Latin 
America.  Ethnic  composition:  About  two- 
thirds  mestizo;  20  percent  white;  9  percent 
black;  less  than  2  percent  Indian;  8  percent 
of  total  population  foreign — Italians  largest 
Single  group.  Climate:  In  Torrid  Zone. 
Temperature  varies  considerably  depending 
on  altitude.  Geography:  Northernmost 
country  in  South  America,  bordering  the 
Caribbean  Sea  for  1,754  miles  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  for  435  miles.  More  than  1,000 
rivers— Orinoco  River  eighth  largest '  in 
world.  Beginning  at  the  Carrlbean  coast 
and  moving  southward,  mainland  is  charac- 
terized by  a  lowland,  narrow  at  center  and 
broadening  at  both  ends  to  form  the  Mara- 
caibo  Basin  in  the  west  and  the  Orinoco 
Delta  in  the  east.  This  lowland  slopes  into 
Venezuelan  Andes  In  the  west  and  the 
Coastal  range,  which  parallels  the  centra] 
and  eastern  coast.  Just  south  of  these 
mountains  lies  a  large,  low,  nearly  treeleai 
plain  which  ends  in  rocky  highlands  and 
thick  Jungles.  Economy:  Urban  and  Indus- 
trial. Oil  Is  axis  of  economy — provides  90 
percent  of  foreign  exchange,  56  percent  of 
government's  Income,  22  percent  of  gross 
national  product  annual  growth,  yet  em- 
ploys only  2  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
standard  of  living:  Annual  per  capita  in- 
come $850  in  1961— highest  in  Latin  America. 
Income  very  unevenly  distributed  both  re- 
gionally and  among  sectors  of  economy; 
heavy  concentration  in  Caracas  and  other 
metropolitan  areas  and  in  petroletun  indus- 
try. Cost  of  living  one  of  highest  in  world. 
Exports:  World's  leading  exporter  of  oil. 
Chief  customers:  Western  Hemisphere  (67 
percent)  and  Western  Europe  (29  percent); 
United  States  alone  takes  over  half  the 
petroleum.  Coffee  is  chief  agricultural  ex- 
port. Other  exports:  iron  ore,  cacao,  sisal, 
gold,  diamonds.  Oil  91.9  percent  of  total 
value  of  exports  in  1957;  iron  ore  4.8  percent; 
cotTee  1.5  percent;  other  1.8  percent.  Im- 
ixarts:  Machinery,  construction  materials, 
raw  materials,  nondurable  consumer  goods, 
vehicles,  food  products.  U.S.  supplied  64 
percent  of  total  Imports  In  1957.  Political 
geography:  Divided  into  20  States,  two  Fed- 
eral territories,  and  the  Federal  District. 
Some  72  island  dependencies  governed  by 
the  FcdTfil  District. 

"By  regions 
"Maracaibo  Basin 
"State:  Zulia.  Principal  cities:  Maracaibo 
(432.902) .  second  largest  city  in  Venezuela; 
growth  due  to  discovery  of  nearby  oil.  Cli- 
mate and  geography:  Narrow  strip  of  low- 
land between  Andes  and  the  sea  in  northwest 
section  of  Venezuela.  Hot,  humid;  seldom  » 
day  when  temperature  fails  to  reach  90*  P. 
Site  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  containing  largest 
known  deposits  of  petroleum  in  South 
America:  lake  is  shallow  and  studded  with 
oil  derricks.  Population:  906.733 — 12  percent 
of  total  Venezuelan  population  In  6.9  per- 
cent of  the  national  land  area;  45  percent  of 
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region's  population  concentrated  in  city  of 
Maracaibo;  23  percent  niral.  Economy: 
Produces  nearly  three-fourths  of  national 
output  Of  petroletun.  Good  agrlcultxu-al 
area.  Western  portion  a  center  of  dairying 
and  cattle  fattening.  Political  character- 
istics: 12  percent  of  electorate;  40  percent  of 
population  voted  in  1968  election. 

"Andean  States 
"States:  Tachlra,  M^rlda.  Ttujlllo.  Prin- 
cipal cities:  San  Cristbbal  (96,102),  sixth 
largest  city  in  Venezuela;  Merlda  (40,404). 
Climate  and  geography:  Cool  and  moist; 
spectacular  landscapes.  Very  healthful  re- 
gion. Population:  996,465 — 13.2  percent  of 
total  Venezuelan  jaopulation  in  3.3  p>ercent  of 
the  national  land  area.  About  64  percent 
niral.  Economy:  Important  agricultural  re- 
gion. Chief  products:  coffee,  cacao,  sugar- 
cane, rice,  wheat,  corn,  and  vegetable  fibers. 
Industrial  activity:  flour  and  sugar  milling, 
tanning,  and  manufacture  of  shoes,  ceramics, 
and  furniture.    M6rlda  reputed  to  produce 

best  qxiallty  cofTee  in  Venezuela.  Quaint 
colonial  cities  are  popular  tourist  attractions. 
Political  characteristics:  12.9  percent  of  elec- 
torate; 38  percent  of  nationwide  COPEI  vote 
comes  from  this  region.  Supplied  Presidents 
from  1899-1958  with  the  exception  of  the 
1945-48  period. 

"Coastal  Range 
"States:  Falc6n,  Lara,  Yaracuy,  Carabobo, 
Aragua.  Federal  District,  Miranda.  Nueva 
Esparta,  Sucre.  A  very  heterogeneous  region 
for  which  generallaations  are  difficult. 
Caracas  and  surrounding  area  is  heart  of 
political  and  economic  activity.  Most  of 
Venezuela's  largest  cities  lie  in  this  region. 
Principal  cities:  Caracas  (739,255),  Barqulsl- 
mento  (196,557),  Valencia  (161,413) ,  Maracay 
(134,123),  Cumani  (71.663).  Climate  and 
geography:  Mostly  mild  climate  but  some 
parts  very  hot  and  humid.  Narrow,  moun- 
tainous strip  with  fertile  mountain  valleys. 
Andes  Mountains  spiu-  extends  west  to  east 
for  310  miles  and  north  to  south  for  43 
miles.  Population:  3.941,139 — 53  percent  of 
total  Venezuelan  population  In  8.7  percent 
of  the  national  land  area.  Averages  38  per- 
cent rural  with  extremes  of  no  rural  In  the 
Federal  District  and  59  percent  in  Sucre. 
Economy:  Most  Important  Industrial  and 
manufacturing  area.  Rich  agricultural 
areas.  Cattle  raising.  Caracas  is  tourist  at- 
traction. Pearl  fishing  In  Islands  off  north- 
east coast.  Political  characteristics:  53  per- 
cent of  electorate.  Extremist  parties  strong 
in  big  cities  of  this  area  compared  with 
strength  elsewhere  In  country. 

"Llanos 

"States:  Gu4rlco.  Apure.  Barlnas,  Portu- 
guesa,  Cojedes.  Anzo6tegul,  Monages,  Delta 
Amacuro  (territory) .  Principal  cities:  Puerto 
La  Cruz  (59,099),  Maturin  (64,250),  Barce- 
lona (42,267),  El  Tlgre  (42,028).  Climate 
and  geography:  Flat,  wide  expanses;  partly 
cleared  savannahs  and  partly  dense  Jungles. 
Torrential  rains  from  April  to  October;  very 
dry  during  rest  of  year.  Population:  1.440,- 
371 — 18  percent  of  total  Venezuelan  popula- 
tion in  35.5  percent  of  national  land  area. 
More  than  60  percent  rural.  Economy; 
Traditional  cattle  country.  Transition  tak- 
ing place — former  pastures  have  been  con- 
verted Into  rice,  corn,  and  sesame  fields. 
Very  little  Industrial  development.  Political 
characteristics:  19.1  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate. Stronghold  of  the  Accl6n  Demo- 
cr&tica  Party. 

"Guayana  Highlands 
"States:  Bolivar,  Amazonas  (territory). 
Principal  city:  Cuidad  Bolivar  (64,133).  Cli- 
mate and  geography:  Llee  east  and  south  of 
the  Orinoco  River.  Rocky  masses,  with  high 
Iron  content  and  some  petroleum,  lead  into 
lowlands  and  thick  Jungles  ending  in  spec- 
tacular mountains  with  flat  tope  and  sheer 
sides.  Site  of  Angel  Falls,  highest  free  fall 
In  the  world.    Large  forested  areas,  largely 


unexplored.  Population:  225,300 — 3  percent 
of  total  Venezuelan  population  in  45.1  per- 
cent of  the  national  land  area.  About  four- 
fifths  Of  the  small  Indian  peculation  of 
Venezuela  lives  here.  Economy:  Extensive 
recent  Industrial  development.  Iron  ore  In 
El  Pal  Mountain.  Gold,  diamonds.  Largely 
untapped  supply  of  lumber  and  minerals. 
Political  characteristics:  2.9  percent  of  the 
electorate. 

"SOME     FACTS     OF     POLmCAL     HISTORY 

"The  discontinuity  of  political  Institutions 
has  been  a  major  characteristic  of  the  his- 
tory of  Venezuela,  which  has  had  26  consti- 
tutions since  1830.  The  highest  law  of  the 
land  has  been  changes  so  frequently — some- 
times casually,  often  violently — that  it  has 
been  little  respyected  by  either  rulers  or  ruled. 
Fifty  major  rebellions  and  thirteen  violent 
overthrows  of  the  Central  Government  oc- 
curred between  1830  and  1900.  From  1900 
to  1935  and  from  1948  to  1958  the  country 
lived  under  brutal  dictatorships.    Today  In 

Venezuela  a  legitimately  elected  President  la 

constantly  threatened  by  militant  Commu- 
nist, leftist,  and  rightist  conspirators,  and 
most  of  hlfi  constitutional  term  of  office  has 
been  spent  in  a  state  of  emergency  which 
grants  him  extraordinary  powers  to  deal  with 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  Government. 

"The  violent  adjudication  of  political  dif- 
ferences Is  a  central  aspect  of  the  Venezuelan 
tradition,  and  in  the  20th  century  the  armed 
forces  have  become  the  dominant  Institution 
of  Venezuelan  politics.  Historically  the 
armed  forces  have  supjxjrted  military  dic- 
tators; but  in  1945  and  1958  the  groups 
within  the  Venezuelan  Army  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  civilian  governments. 
In  1963  the  duly  elected  Government,  men- 
aced as  it  Is  by  attempts  at  violent  subver- 
sion, could  not  exist  witbout  the  firm  sup- 
port of  the  armed  forces.  If  the  military 
officers  who  believe  that  the  armed  forces 
should  support  constitutional  government 
remain  in  control,  it  Is  possible  that  the 
present  military  support  will  continue  and  be 
extended  to  all  future  duly  elected  civilian 
goverrunents. 

"Seven  periods 
"War  of  Independence.  1810-30 
"Led  by  Sim6n  Bolivar,  its  immortal  native 
son,  Venezuela  won  Independence  in  1821 
after  11  years  of  war  that  caused  heavy 
loss  of  life.  Venezuela  separated  from  Gran 
Colombia  In  1830. 

"Rule  of  Conservative  Oligarchy.  1830-48 
"Period  of  free  elections  and  stable  politi- 
cal Institutions,  honestly  administered. 
Great  stabilizing  figure  was  General  Jos^  An- 
tonio Paez. 

"Divisions   in    Conservative    Oligarchy;    Rise 
of   the    Liberal    Opposition,    1848-99 

"Period  of  revolutions  and  constitutions. 
"Federalism"  and  "centralism"  were  partisan 
rallying  cries,  but  there  were  no  attempts  to 
create  specific  structures  of  government. 
Developing  liberal  movement  articulated  for 
Venezuela  the  ideals  of  I9th  century 
liberalism,  but  culminated  in  disillusion  en- 
gendered by  dlcutorshlp  of  liberal  Antonio 
Guzmin  Blanco.  Guzm&n  Blanco  did  much 
to  modernize  Venezuela. 

"The    Andean    Dictators,    1899-1945 

"Country  ruled  by  Gen.  Ciprlano  Castro 
from  1899  until  1908  and  by  his  lieutenant. 
Gen.  Juan  Vicente  G6mez,  from  1908  until 
1935.  Under  G<imez.  country  opened  to  care- 
fully restricted  petroleum  development  and 
army  modernized.  Period  of  brutality,  ter- 
ror, and  total  absence  of  civil  rights.  Death 
of  Gdmez  in  1935  followed  by  tumultuous 
riots,  destruction,  looting,  and  killing. 
Prom  1935  through  1945  country  governed  by 
Geru.  Eleazar  L6pez  Contreras  and  Isalas  Me- 
dina Angarlta.  both  officers  of  06mez;  wide 
range  of  civil  and  political  liberties  granted 
Intermittently. 


"Revolt  of  the  Young  Officers  and  Brief  Dem- 
ocratic Interval.  1945-48 
"In  alliance  with  Accl6n  Democrat  la  (AD) . 
a  group  of  young  army  officers  led  revolution 
successfully  deposing  Gen.  Medina  Angarlta 
Revolution    marked    end    of    dominance    of 
army     and      landed      aristocracy      coalition 
Mixed  civilian-military  Junta  took  control 
In   1946  open  and  honest  elections  held  for 
constituent  assembly.     Creation  of  very  lib- 
eral   constitution    was   followed    in    1947   by 
presidential  and  congressional  elections  won 
by  AD  party.     Shortly  after  assuming  office 
m     1948    President    R6mulo    Oallegos    sus- 
pended constitutional  guarantees.    AD  party 
opposed   by  groups   on   both  left  and  right, 
and  by  army  officers  who.  aware  that  AD  was 
strongly  antimilitary,  feared  army  would  be- 
come   inferior    group.     New    military    coup 
ousted  elected  government  in  November  1948. 

"Counterrevolution    of    Col.    Marcos    P*rez 
Jimenez,  1948-58 

"Three-man  military  junta  took  over  gov- 
ernment. Col.  Carlos  Delgado  Chalbaud, 
head  of  Junta,  assassinated  in  1950.  P^rez 
Jimenez  became  dictator.  Dictator  held 
elections  in  1952.  All  parties  except  AD  al- 
lowed to  participate.  Election  rettirns  hon- 
estly counted  and  reported  until  it  became 
obvious  that  government  party  was  losing. 
News  blackout  put  into  effect,  followed  by 
announcement  that  government  had  won 
electioiis.  P6rez  Jimenez  proclaimed  Presi- 
dent for  constitutional  5-year  term.  At  end 
of  term  Pdrez  Jimenez  held  plebiscitary  elec- 
tions in  which  people  could  vote  yes  or  no  to 
his  continuance  in  office.  Victory  for  yea 
was  reiKtrted  and  touched  spark  to  wide- 
spread antldlctatorlal  sentiment  fostered  by 
clandestine  political  groups  and  by  elements 
within  the  church.  In  1958  civilians  and 
parts  of  army  revolted  successfully,  and  new 
military  Junta,  headed  by  Adm.  Wolfgang 
Larrazabal,  made  election  plans. 

"The  Presidency  of  Rdmulo  Betancourt, 
1958-62 

"All  political  parties  legal  participants  In 
elections  of  December  7,  1958.  Sections  re- 
garded as  free  and  honest,  won  by  Betan- 
court and  AD  party. 

"In  office  Betancourt  administration  has 
instituted  programs  for  agrarian  reform, 
building  of  schools  and  low-cost  housing, 
reduction  of  illiteracy,  encouragement  of 
private  investment,  diversification  of  econ- 
omy. There  is  disagreement  about  extent 
of  success  of  these  programs. 

"Constitutional  guarantees  of  civil  liber- 
ties legally  suspended  by  President  Betan- 
court during  most  of  term  of  office.  How 
repressive  the  exercise  of  presidential  power 
has  been  is  another  matter  about  which  there 
is  disagreement 

"Betancourt  has  until  now  successfully 
faced  constant  armed  challenge  from  Com- 
munist Party.  AD  has  had  two  splits  since 
taking  p>ower;  in  1960  a  group  separated  from 
AD  to  become  MIR  party,  and  in  1962.  an- 
other group  split  to  become  ARS  group.  Vot- 
ing strength  taken  from  AD  by  dissident 
groups  not  known. 

"Elective  offices  to  be  filled 

"President  of  the  Republic. 

"Entire  National  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

"Entire  National  Senate. 

"Legislatures  In  all  20  States. 

"All  municipal  councils. 

"Venezuela  is  a  Federal  republic  of  20 
States,  the  Federal  District,  two  Federal  ter- 
ritories, and  a  nvunber  of  minor  island  de- 
pendencies. Since  the  constitutional  5-year 
terms  of  the  President  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  expire  on  March  3.  1964.  elections 
have  been  scheduled  for  December  1963. 

"If  they  are  held,  the  elections  will  be  for 
national.  State,  and  municipal  offices. 

"National  offices  to  be  filled  are  the  Presi- 
dency, the  entire  Federal  Senate,  and  the  en- 
tire Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Senators, 
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elected  tndirectly  in  1958,  are  now  to  be  elect- 
ed directly. 

"All  State  legislatures  and  municipal  coun- 
cils wlU  also  be  elected  at  this  time.  Under 
the  conatltutlon.  eleotloiis  for  State  and 
municipal  oOces  may  not  be  held  more  often 
than  once  every  2  years  or  leas  often  than 
once  every  5  years.  On  January  1,  1964,  the 
term  of  office  for  all  State  and  local  officials 
throughout  the  country  will  expire.  State 
governcMv  are  still  appointed  and  removed  by 
the  President  " 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HOUSING 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
mer Oovemor  of  my  Commonwealth, 
David  Leo  Lawrence,  has  come  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Housing.    He  has  taken  up  his  office 


Fehniary  ig 

Not  only  does  the  analysis  romaia  appro-      ing    the    evils   of    discriminaUon  in    r„.w„ 
priate  in  todays  troubled  world,  but  It  points      schools,  parks.  recreaUon.  emnlovn^nf^ 
up.  with  equal  aptness,  the  vital  importance     most    of    the    other    aspects   of^w    *** 

of  citizen  action  such  as  that  being  mobi-      "— • ..      .  *^    .         '■    "^oan 

llzed  here  today. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  government  ac- 
tion— whether  local.  State,  or  Federal — de- 
pends directly  upon  the  support  of  private 
citizens  and  upon  groups  such  as  those  rep- 
resented at  this  conference. 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  there  are  .ip- 
proximately  200  fair  housing  commUtees 
active  In  communities  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other. 

These  are  committees,  like  those  repre- 
sented here,  organized  speclflcally  for  this 
purpose  by  citizens  who  believe  their  com 


Breaking  through  the  barriers  of  discrhn^'' 
tlon  In  housing  will  release,  at  tbe^^j 
dangerous  point,  the  mounting  racial  nr^ 
sures  in  our  cities  resulting  from  artlfld!i 
restriction  on  local  housing  markets  ^^ 
Upon  signing  the  Executive  order  Pregi 
dent  Kennedy  cogently  states  his  Doaltinl' 
thus:  >~»»uon 

"It  is  neither  proper  nor  equitable  thit 
Americans  should  be  denied  the  benents^ 
housing  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  w 
financed  through  Federal  assistance  on  the 
basis  of  their  race,  color,  creed,  or  natloMl 
origin.     Our   national   policy   is 
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*       ».             •■     »•■>-"    ..v^...-  U115111.       v^ur     iiaLiunai    poiiCV    18    eoiial    ^^ 

munlty  would  be  healthier  If  It  Is  open  to  portunity  for  all  and  the  Federal  Gov.™" 

persons  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds,  ment  will  continue   to  take  such  leeal  «?i 

The   work   of   local   fair   housing   commit-  proper  steps  as  It  may  to  achieve  ther»«iu. 

tees  is  vital  in  obtaining  local  and  State  leg-  tion  of  that  goal."                                   •^eaiia. 

islation  to  support  the  objectives  of   equal  The  President's  order  calls  for  an  enrt  ♦ 

opportunity  in  housing.     Their  work  is  no  discrimination  In  the  renUl  or  sale  or  «. 


in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  „ 

at  the  White  House,   and   has  gone  to     ^!f^  important  m  achieving  the  objective  of     of  Government  owned  and  o"pe7at^"houEh!! 

work    hard    to    fulfill    the    purpose    for      Ir^  Executive  order  on  equal  opportunity  in      and  of  housing  provided,  after  November  M 


purpose 

which  he  was  appointed;  which,  in  ef- 
fect, is  to  render  effective  the  Executive 
order  issued  by  the  President  dealing 
with  Integrated  housing. 

Last  week,  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  Lincoln's  Birthday  anniver- 
sary, former  Governor  Lawrence  made 
an  extremely  striking  and  able  speech  at 
Springfield,  Dl.,  on  the  subject  of  his 
new  official  duties.  I  commend  this 
speech  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Recobd;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  David  L.  Lawrence 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  appropriate 
place  or  symbolic  time  for  this  conference 
than  here  In  Springfield — the  land  of  Lin- 
coln— during  this  week  when  we  observe 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln. 

Last  Tuesday,  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  among  those  invited  to  the 
White  House  reception  where  the  35th  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  paid  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  16th  president.  And  I  was 
delighted  to  see  there  many  of  those  who 
have  been  In  forefront  of  the  work  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  and  the  philosophies 
which  were  first  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  then  put  into  specific 
meaning,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Equally  impressive  at  the  reception  was 
the  publication  of  a  remarkable  report  by 
the  n.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  dealing 
with  the  progress  the  Nation  has  made  in 
this  field  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
Entitled  "Freedom  to  the  Free"  is  a  volume 
for  all  Americans  to  read,  particularly  those 
of  us  who  have  helped  lead  the  continuing 
effort  to  make  certain  that  we  truly  achieve 
freedom  for  all  of  the  free. 

In  reading  the  report,  I  was  struck  by  a 
perceptive  statement  made  in  1835  by  the 
young  French  nobleman,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vlUe,  comparing  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia. "These  two  great  nations,"  de  Tocque- 
ville  conunented.  "stcu-ted  from  different 
points,  but  seem  to  tend  toward  the  same 
end.  The  conquests  of  the  Americans  are 
gained  by  the  plowshare;  those  of  the  Riu- 
sian  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo-American 
relies  upon  personal  interest  to  accomplish 
his  ends  and  gives  free  scope  to  the  ungulded 
strength  and  the  commonsense  of  the  peo- 
ple; the  Russian  centers  all  the  authority  of 
society  In  a  single  arm.  The  principal  In- 
strument of  the  former  is  freedom;  of  the 
latter,  aervitude." 


housing  which  President  Kennedy  signed  last 
November  20. 

That  action  by  the  President  was  a  his- 
toric one,  marking  the  culmination  of  an 
evolving  process  of  active  forces  which  caused 
a  shift  In  Federal  housing  policy.  Not  many 
years  ago.  that  policy  was  one  of  supporting 
residential  segregation  and  unequal  housing 
opportunity.  Today,  under  the  Executive 
order,  the  policy  calls  for  an  active  role  in 
preventing  discriminatory  barriers  and  re- 
quiring equal  opportunity  in  federally  as- 
sisted and  federally-owned  housing. 

The  President,  as  you  know,  directed  the 
various  Federal  executive  departments  and 
agencies  to  take  action  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  the  housing  programs  they  admin- 
ister. These  departments  and  agencies  have 
now  Issued  regulations  to  implement  the 
order  in  their  programs,  and  the  President 
has  appointed  me  his  Special  Assistant  to 
head  the  Committee  that  will  work  to  see 
that  the  purposes  of  the  order  are  carried 
out  with  fairness  and  Integrity.  I  firmly 
believe  this  can  be  done,  and  1  pledge  my 
beet  efforts  to  make  certain  that  jt  actually 
is  done. 

I  should  like  to  note,  with  what  I  hope  is 
pardonable  pride,  that  my  native  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  when  I  was  mayor,  was  the  sec- 
ond city  to  enact  comprehensive  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  covering  private  housing,  and 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  did  the 
s£une  in  1961,  when  I  was  its  Governor. 

The  mounting  trend  toward  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  housing  is  reflected  in  the  passage 
of  State  and  city  measures  dealing  with 
equality  of  housing  opportunities  by  17  other 
States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  more  than 
50    cities. 

Such  legislation  has  emerged  largely  dur- 
ing the  decade  from  1954,  when  New  York 
City  enacted  the  first  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  in  publicly  as- 
sisted housing,  including  housing  made  pos- 
sible by  FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guarnnteed 
loans. 

Within  the  next  3  years,  six  States  (New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut. Washington,  and  Oregon)  enacted 
similar  statutes.  The  pace  accelerated  after 
December  1957,  when  New  York  City  again 
became  the  first  to  extend  its  fair  housing 
law  to  cover  private  housing  without  Gov- 
eriunent  assistance.  Thereafter  through 
September  1962.  11  States,  3  cities,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  enacted  fair  housing  Kiws 
covering  some  portion  of  private  housing. 
These  11  States  have  a  population  of  over 
65  million  or  over  36  percent  of  our  total  na- 
tional population.  Also  they  have  more  than 
4'/2  million  or  22  percent  of  our  total  non- 
white  population  of  20,492,000. 

These  actions  reflect  the  conviction,  which 
I  share,  that  discrimination  in  housing  is  a 
fundamental  evil,  underlying  and  support - 
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with  the  aid  of  Federal  loans,  advances' 
grants  or  contributions,  or  with  the  asslBt^ 
ance  of  loans  insured,  guaranteed  or  other- 
wise secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  amount  of  housing  subject  to  the 
order  is  sizable. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration has  acquired  ownership,  tlirougli 
default,  of  38,000  homes  and  20,000  apart- 
ments in  developments  all  across  the  coun- 
try that  are  subject  to  the  provisions  oi 
the  order.  Also,  since  the  order,  FHA  has 
insured  mortgage  loans  on  more  than  12,000 
new  homes  and  50  developments  with  nearly 
6,000  apartments. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  has 
now  signed  annual  contribution  contracts  for 
37  proJecU  of  2.771  units  which  are  subject 
to  the  order.  It  has  also  asked  local  housing 
authorities  to  amend  contracts  already  in 
the  pipeline  to  provide  assurance  of  nondis- 
crimination, and  of  the  194  such  contracts  in 
the  South  and  Southwest  only  13  have  been 
canceled    because    of    the    order. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Agency  has  signed 
contracts  for  20  Urban  Renewal  projects  that 
will  be  subject  to  the  order,  and  it  has  taken 
additional  action  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  the  related  nonhousing  facilities  to  be 
built  under  these  projects. 

The  Community  Facilities  Administration 
has  signed  contracts  for  57  Federal  loans  to 
build  housing  and  related  facilities  at  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  10  such  loans  to 
build  housing  for  the  elderly,  all  of  which 
are  subject  to  the  order. 

This  is  the  housing  administered  by  Just 
one  Federal  agency,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  In  addition,  as  you  know. 
VA-guaranteed  loans  made  after  November 
20  also  come  under  the  order,  as  does  housing 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  various  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

In  all  this  housing,  every  American  is  now 
assured,  by  the  President's  order,  of  an 
equal  opportunity  to  buy  a  home  or  rent 
an  apartment  of  his  choice  if  he  can  afford 
it. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  called 
upon  all  units  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  their  good  offices  to  help  achieve  the 
equal  opportunities  we  are  seeking. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  many  otber 
segments  of  our  society  who  can  and  should 
use  their  own  good  offices  to  help  make 
freedom  for  the  free  more  meaningful. 

Your  work  at  this  conference,  In  seeking 
appropriate  legislation,  both  local  and  State, 
which  will  help  reach  this  objective.  Is,  as 
I  have  said  before,  vital  to  oiu:  overall 
success. 

But  it  is  clear  to  all  who  know  the  history 
of  human  progress  that  the  passing  of  » 
law  or  the  issuing  of  an  order  will  not.  In 
itself,    accomplish    the    desired    end   resnlt. 


It  requires  the  work  and  dedication  of  each 
ol  us.  of  government,  o<  private  citizens, 
at  clvlo  and  fraternal  organizations,  at 
-hxirches  and  of  every  other  aegment  trf 
oar  loclety  to  make  certain  that  the  goal  is 
^  lUttslonary  and  that  it  Is  achieved 
plough  imderstandlng  and  active  support, 
not  through  grudging  acceptonce. 

I  tb'"^  the  events  of  the  past  hundred 
rears— the  progress  we  have  made  in  clvU 
rteht*— poiJit  *o  several  conclusions.  The 
St.  and  most  hopeful.  Is  that  we  have 
indeed  oome  a  long  way  since  emancipation 
w  first  procUimed.  The  second,  and  most 
challenging,  is  a  realization  of  the  distance 
we  have  yet  to  go  to  give  true  meaning 
and  universal  practice  of  the  civil  righte 
for  all  Americans. 

This  Is  something  we  must  do  because  It 
is  part  of  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded. 

Realizing  that,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
Impact  which  our  failiure  to  assiure  equal 
oppcHiiunltlee  has  on  the  rest  of  the  world — 
on  the  newly  emerging  nations,  on  our 
European  allies,  and.  of  course,  on  -those 
who  seek  to  defeat  xis  and  to  achieve  world 
mastery. 

Recently  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
ruled  on  the  validity  of  the  Colorado  fair 
housing  law.  Some  parU  of  that  ruling 
were  a  setbtick.  in  that  certain  key  enforce- 
ment provisions  the  law  Included  were 
struck  down.  But  the  court  did  uphold  the 
consUtutlonality  of  the  law  itself,  and  It 
used  some  ringing  language  In  asserting 
this  poeltion.  It  is  appropriate  perhaps  to 
quote  some  of  that  language : 

•*When,  as  at  present,"  the  court  pro- 
claimed, "the  entire  world  is  engulfed  In  a 
struggle  whether  the  American  concept  of 
freedom  with  equality  of  opportunity  shaU 
survive;  when  tyrannical  dictators  arrayed 
against  this  Nation  In  the  struggle  proclaim 
throughout  the  world,  with  some  Justifica- 
tion, that  we  do  not  practice  what  we  preach, 
and  that  'equality  of  opportimlty'  Is  a  sham 
and  a  pretense,  a  hollow  shell  without  sub- 
stance in  this  Nation;  we  would  be  blind  to 
stark  realities  if  we  should  hold  that  the 
public  safety  and  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
ware  not  protected  by  the  act  in  question. 
Indeed,  whether  the  struggle  Is  won  or  lost 
might  well  depend  upon  the  ability  of  our 
people  to  attain  the  objectives  which  the  act 
in  question  is  designed  to  serve." 

Those  words  point  up,  better  than  I  coxUd, 
the  world  challenge  of  fair  housing. 

Now  It  is  oxir  responsibility  to  rise  to  that 
challenge — through  enactment  of  laws  and 
through  the  day-to-day  working  with  others 
to  make  certain  equality  of  opportxinlty  is 
not  a  hollow  shell  but  an  accepted,  agreed- 
upon  practice  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

In  its  report  on  the  past  hundred  years 
of  progress,  the  ClvU  Righto  Commission 
also  discussed  the  task  ahead  and  concluded 
with  these  words: 

"We  have  come  a  far  Journey  from  a  dis- 
tant area  in  the  100  years  since  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  At  the  beginning 
of  It.  there  was  slavery.  At  the  end,  there  Is 
citizenship.  Citizenship,  however,  Is  a 
fragile  word,  with  an  ambivalent  meaning. 
The  condition  of  citizenship  Is  not  yet  fuU- 
blown  or  fully  realized  fcx-  the  American 
Negro.  There  is  stUl  ground  to  cover.  The 
final  chapter  In  the  struggle  for  equality  has 
yet  to  be  written." 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  conference  and 
of  your  participation  In  Its  discussions  Is 
clear  and  abiding  evidence  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  task  ahead  and  willing  and 
eager  to  undertake  It.  This  Is  the  surest  In- 
dication that  there  Is  the  spirit  and  the  will 
to  cover  the  ground  yet  uncovered  and  to 
bring  about  full  citizenship  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  today — to  help 

write  the  final  chapter  in  human  chronicle 

of  ClvU  rights  in  this  Nation.    May  w*  write 

wisely  and  weU,  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
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God,  knowing  full  well  that  It  Is  in  His  Im- 
age we  were  all  created. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OP    WATER    RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  CENTERS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  introduced  earlier  in  this 
session  S.  2,  a  bill  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  institutes  or  centers  at 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities,  to 
stimulate  water  resources  research  at 
other  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  to  promote  a  more  adequate  na- 
tional program  in  this  field. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  gladly  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  to  cosponsor 
this  bill.  It  is  a  desirable  and  urgently 
needed  measure.  It  should  be  swicorded 
early  hearings  and  prompt  enactment.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  to  support  and  ad- 
vance it. 

PROVISIONS  OF  BILL   IN  GENEKAL 

S.  2  proposes  Federal  finaxicial  assist- 
ance to  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities or  other  competent  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  each  State, 
as  the  State  determines,  to  establish  a 
universitywide  water  resources  research 
institute  or  center,  in  the  general  pat- 
tern of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  which  au- 
thorized the  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  Each  State  center  will  be  en- 
titled to  as  much  as  $100,000  annually  on 
a  continuing  basis,  plus  matching  funds 
for  specific  research  or  experimental 
projects.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  also  authorized  to  make  grants,  match- 
ing agreements  and  contracts  with  other 
colleges  and  universities,  States  and 
other  governmental  agencies,  private 
foundations  and  other  institutions,  firms 
and  individuals,  to  conduct  water  re- 
search projects  within  the  scope  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  mission  in  the 
water  field.  An  appropriation  of  $5  mil- 
lion in  the  first  fiscal  year,  increasing  to 
$10  million  over  the  next  5  years,  would 
be  authorized. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  implement 
recommendation  No.  3  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources.  Specifically  this  select  com- 
mittee recommended  that  a  coordi- 
nated research  program  on  water  be 
imdertaken  to  include  both  research  into 
ways  to  increase  available  supplies  and 
ways  to  increase  eflflcicncy  in  the  use  of 
water  required  to  produce  manufactured 
goods  and  crops.  In  greater  detail,  the 
committee  recommended  that  existing 
programs  be  strengthened  by  taking  the 
following  action — ^page  18  select  commit- 
tee's report  No.  29,  87th  Congress.  1st 
session: 

(a)  Expanding  the  programs  of  basic  re- 
search dealing  with  atmospheric  physics, 
solar  activity,  hydrology  of  groundwater 
movement  and  recharge,  the  physical  chem- 
istry and  molecular  structtire  of  water,  pho- 
tosynthesis, cUmatlc  cycles,  and  other  na- 
tural phenomena  associated  with  water  In 
aU  Its  forms.  Such  research  is  essential  to 
a  major  breakthrough  In  such  fields  as  short- 
and  long-range  weather  forecasting,  weather 
modification,  efficient  management  of  under- 
ground reservoirs,  evaporation  reduction,  de- 


sallnlzation,  and  pollution  alMttement,  M 
well  as  to  major  Improvements  in  works  tor 
the  storage  and  oontrol  of  water. 

(b)  Providing  for  a  more  baOanoed  and  bet- 
ter oonstructed  program  of  applied  raaearcli 
for  Increasing  water  supplies  through  deaa- 
linlzatlon,  weather  modification,  and  evap- 
oration and  evapotransplration  reductloo. 

(c)  Providing  for  an  expanded  program  of 
applied  research  for  water  conservation.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  should  be  given  to  rMearch  on 
Improved  waste  treatment  methods,  on  ways 
of  Increasing  efficiency  In  the  agricultural 
\ue  of  water,  on  fish  and  wUdlite  needs,  and 
on  methods  of  system  planning  for  the  opti- 
mum development  of  water  resources  of  rtver 
basins. 

(d)  Evaluating  completed  projecto  with  a 
view  to  determining  modifications  to  enable 
them  more  effectively  to  meet  changing 
needs,  to  provide  better  guidelines  for  fu- 
ture projects,  and  to  better  determine  their 
effect  on  the  local,  regional,  and  national 
economy. 

The  committee  made  four  other  rec- 
ommendations.    They  will  be  discussed 

later. 

NXXD  FOB  ACTION 

The  future  water  needs  of  the  Nation 
were  thoroughly  inouired  into,  studied, 
and  reported  1^  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee cm  National  Water  Resources 
organized  in  1959.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held.  A  report  was  made  to  the 
Senate  in  January  1961 — Report  No.  29, 
87th  Congress,  1st  session. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  show 
how  rapidly  America  is  approaching  the 
point  at  which  shortages  of  available 
water  sui;H>lle8  will  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant barrier  to  our  economic  and  social 
progress.  It  identified  WMior  portions 
of  the  United  States,  equal  to  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  land  area  of  the  main- 
land States  except  Alaska,  which  by 
1980  will  have  very  little  water  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  expanding  industry 
and  a  growing  populatioiL  The  commit- 
tee further  f oimd  that  by  the  year  2000 
this  condition  oi  water  scarcity  would 
extend  to  an  area  comprising  virtually 
one-half  of  t^e  land  area  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous States.  Bialntenance  of  water 
quality  will  be  a  critical  problem  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  Indications 
of  this  appear  in  our  newspapers  almost 
daily. 

The  demands  on  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources have  increased  tremendouidy  in 
recent  years.  The  present  300  bilUcm 
gallons  of  daily  withdrawal  will  double 
by  1980.  These  demands  will  triple  by 
the  year  2000.  These  computations  are 
based  on  medium  projections  (tf  popula- 
tion increase  and  on  assumptions  which 
include  such  factors  as,  first,  that  there 
will  be  continued  growth  of  the  Nation's 
economy  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past; 
second,  that  adequate  water  supplies 
will  be  made  available  under  the  present 
general  pricing  policies;  third,  that  there 
will  be  relatively  little  change  In 
presently  known  technical  methods  of 
water  use;  and  fourth,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  increased  application  of  tech- 
niques for  improving  the  efflciency  of 
irrigation,  present  methods  of  using  wa- 
ter will  continue. 

In  the  course  of  the  testimony  on 
"Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Water  in 
the  United  States  as  Estimated  for  1980 
and  2000" — see  page  123  of  report — ^there 
is  found  an  outline  and  summary  of  three 
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potential  programs  for  meeting  water  de- 
manda.  Each  is  designed  for  meeting 
demands  under  different  assiimptions. 
but  all  are  for  assumed  medium  levels  of 
population  and  economic  growth;  a  max- 
imum storage-minimum  treatment  pro- 
gram: a  minimum  storcige -maximum 
treatment  program;  and  a  minimum  cost 
program  which  would  provide  for  meet- 
ing needs  at  the  least  cost. 

Capital  costs  of  these  three  programs 
range  from  $54.2  to  $74.3  billion  by  1980. 
The  range  by  the  year  2000  is  from  $99.6 
tu  $118.3  bUlion. 

The  report  then  makes  this  very  chal- 
lenging statement : 

Regardless  of  which  of  the  programs  Is 
adopted,  five  regions,  the  upper  Missouri, 
upper  Rio  Orande  and  Pecos,  Colorado,  Great 
Badn  and  South  Pacific,  will  be  short  of 
water  under  the  assiunptions  made,  and  will 
require  maximvun  regulation  by  1980. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  the  problem 
very  close  to  home  for  all  people  of  my 
S^ate  because  "upper  Missouri  River  re- 
gion" contains  the  entire  State  of  Ne- 
braska, among  other  neighboring  States. 
In  fact,  Nebraska  is  the  only  State  which 
lies  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin. 

In  other  words,  the  States  in  the  five 
water  regions  referred  to  will  be  required 
to  develop  fully  all  available  water  re- 
sources by  1980  or  earlier  if  the  projected 
increase  in  population  is  experienced  and 
economic  activity  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  year  1980  is  only  17  years  away. 

The  foregoing  information  is  just  an 
indication  of  the  startling  statistics  and 
other  disclosures  contained  in  the  select 
committee  series  of  32  conmilttee  prints 
issuing  its  studies.  They  cause  thought- 
ful individuals  to  pause;  to  wonder  at  the 
benefactions  of  nature  which  has  so  gen- 
erously provided  for  our  wants  until  now; 
and  to  consider  seriously  the  methods  we 
must  adopt  and  means  we  must  provide 
in  order  to  conserve,  develop,  and  wisely 
use  water  upon  which  all  human  en- 
deavor so  heavily  depends. 

Later  in  my  remarlcs,  I  shall  discuss 
the  Nebraska  situation  in  greater  par- 
ticular. 

WHAT   CAN   BZ  DONK 

The  select  committee  made  five  prin- 
cipal recommendations,  each  of  which  is 
supported  by  voluminous  material. 
Briefly  stated,  these  recommendations 
are: 

First.  The  Federal  Government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  should  pre- 
pare and  keep  up  to  date  plans  for 
comprehensive  water  development  and 
management  for  all  major  river  basins  of 
the  United  States. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
should  stimulate  more  active  participa- 
tion by  the  States  in  planning  and 
undertaking  water  development  and 
management  activities  by  setting  up  a 
10-year  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
for  water  resources  planning. 

Third.  The  Federal  Government 
should  undertake  a  coordinated  scientific 
research  program  on  water. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Government 
should  prepare  biennially  an  assessment 
of  the  water  supply  demand  outlook  for 
each  of  the  water  resource  regions  of  the 
United  States. 


Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  should  take 
steps  to  encourage  efllciency  in  water  de- 
velopment and  use. 

The  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  committee's  belief  that  future  water 
demands  can  be  met  best  by  a  proper 
combination  of  the  following  efforts :  (a) 
construction  program;  (b)  scientific  re- 
search; (c)  development  of  known  tech- 
nical methods;  and  (d)  strengthening 
of  government  r>olicies  affecting  water 
development  and  use.  However,  the 
Select  Committee  Report  wisely  ob- 
serves: 

Such  a  combination  of  efforts  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight,  and  will  require  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
as  well  as  a  continuation  and  strengthening 
of  work  In  these  fields  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  enterprise. 

FESEKAL  LEGISLATION  TO  ACHIEVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

However  desirable  and  well  considered 
any  recommendation  may  be.  a  proposal 
to  implement  it  legislatively  must  also 
be  politically  acceptable. 

This  became  very  clear  two  summers 
ago  when  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  sat  with  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  in  hear- 
ings on  S.  2246,  the  President's  water 
resources  planning  bill.  This  measure 
was  designed  to  implement  the  select 
committee's  recommendations  1  and  2  by 
providing  machinery  for  development  of 
major  river  basin  plans  by  1970  and  to 
provide  the  recommended  aid  to  the 
States  for  participation  in  planning 
work. 

It  encountered  stern  resistance  from 
those  who  vigorously  contend  that  State 
water  rights  are  paramount  to  Federal 
rights  in  that  field;  that  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy;  and  that  they  should  remain  so. 
This  position  has  been  asserted  often  in 
the  past  50  years  since  there  was  first 
boldly  proposed  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral planning  program.  The  concept  of 
national  planning  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  position  maintained  for  a  century 
and  a  half  and  more  that  the  citizens 
of  the  individual  States  have  had  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  for  the  con- 
trol, use,  and  development  of  the  water 
resources  within  their  State  boundaries 
in  accordance  with  local  needs  and  con- 
ditions. At  any  rate,  the  result  of  this 
fundamental,  sharp,  and  irreconcilable 
conflict  of  philosophies  with  regard  to 
the  President's  bill  in  the  87th  Congress 
was  a  complete  stalemate. 

Since  that  time,  determined  effort  has 
been  made  to  agree  upon  and  develop  a 
common  ground  which  opponents  on  this 
point  can  occupy.  Senator  Anderson 
optimistically  noted  that  some  progress 
has  been  made,  and  that  the  President's 
proposal  to  implement  legislatively  the 
select  committee's  recommendations  1 
and  2  is  being  so  modified  as  to  prompt 
him  to  hope  that  there  will  be  broader 
acceptance  of  the  modified  1963  version 
than  there  was  of  the  1961  bill. 

Parenthetically,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  joins  in  the  hope  that  suffi- 
ciently common  ground  can  be  found.  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  the  statement 
that  there  will  be  water  planning  the 
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Nation  over,  because  of  the  growin» 
pressures  for  water.  Planning  of  n^ 
kind  will  be  undertaken  whether  C^ 
gress  provides  an  orderly  method  or  not 
It  behooves  every  interested  person  to 
exert  utmost  good  faith  and  diligent 
to  the  end  that  a  workable  and  accent 
able  method  be  found  as  expeditloiSi 
as  possible.  ^ 

However,  not  any  price  can  be  paid 
for  such  a  result.  As  important  as  the 
objectives  of  the  1963  administration  bill 
for  recommendations  1  and  2  are.  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  not  the  sole 
considerations.  The  convictions  held  by 
so  many  that  citizens  of  individual 
States  have  recognized  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  to  control,  use,  and  de- 
velopment of  water  are  deeply  held  as 
being  vital  to  continued  survival  of  so- 
cial and  economic  progress  over  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  in  the  semi- 
arid  States.  The  idea  of  surrendering 
long -held  State  preferences  in  this  field 
leaves  them  very  cold  indeed.  They  will 
not  compromise  vmduly;  nor  will  they 
capitulate  easily.    And  they  should  not. 

PHILOSOPHIC    BASIS    OF    S.    2 

One  direct  result  of  the  State-Federal 
conflict  over  water  supremacy  encoun- 
tered in  the  last  Congress  is  that  8.  2 
resorts  to  the  time  honored  and  very 
successful  Hatch  Act  concept.  This  ap- 
proach avoids  the  bitter  struggle  and 
probably  hopeless  strife  as  to  paramount 
water  rights. 

The  Hatch  Act,  originally  enacted  in 
1887 — a  revision  and  codification  was  en- 
acted in  1955 — created  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  system  at  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  States  universities. 
The  pattern  of  State-Federal  coopera- 
tion established  some  75  years  ago  has 
been  very  successful. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act  splendid  teach- 
ing and  scientific  talent  has  been  made 
available  for  the  study  and  teaching  of 
basic  scientific  endeavors,  as  well  as  cop- 
ing with  practical  problems  of  agricul- 
ture. Education  and  research  have  been 
combined.  Highly  trained  personnel 
serve  State  and  individual  needs  for  new 
and  useful  information.  How  well  this 
concept  has  worked  is  widely  known. 
American  agricultural  production  and 
experimentation  are  the  wonders  and 
envies  of  the  world. 

Because  of  its  general  acceptance,  the 
Hatch  Act  concept  was  applied  in  the 
drafting  of  S.  2. 

Senator  Anderson  frankly  and  proud- 
ly states  that  S.  2  is  "an  effort  to  copy 
and  expand  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  system  and  the  pattern  on  which 
it  was  built."  In  his  remarks  on  Intro- 
ducing S.  2,  he  pointed  out  that  the  blU 
proposes  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  or 
other  competent  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions in  each  State,  as  the  State 
determines,  to  establish  a  university- 
wide  water  resources  research  institute 
or  center  in  the  general  pattern  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  He  speciflcally  pointed 
out — page  204.  Congressional  Record  for 
January  14,  1963: 

The  program  does  not  meet  the  need  for 
expansion  of  direct  Federal  research  work  on 
Important  water  problems  like  pollution  con- 
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tnri,  wvather  modification  and  saline  water 
oooTerolon.  nor  the  need  for  the  Departments 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  other  than  In- 
tutat.  to  UB0  the  colleges  and  universities  on 
l^^nllTT•^  projects  in  their  fields  of  respon- 
fthlUty.  Just  as  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  supplement  Federal  agricultural  re- 
gg^rcb  at  BeltsvUle  and  many  other  direct 
■Mleral  agrlcultiiral  laboratories  and  research 
oenteiB,  the  water  research  program  proposed 
in  thU  bUl  wotdd  supplement  present  pro- 


grams 


of    Federal    agencies,    not    supplant 


them. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  fully  con- 
curs with  these  declarations. 

COST    OF    PROGRAM 

Cost  of  the  program  wiU  be  of  deep 
corKjem  and  great  Interest  to  all,  and 
properly  so. 

Question  1.  Can  we  at  this  juncture  of 
high  taxes  and  Government  spending 
and  the  highest  Federal  Government 
deficits  afford  to  embark  on  a  research 
program  which  authorizes  expenditure 
of  approximately  $50  million  in  the  next 
5  years  for  this  limited  water  develop- 
ment program? 

Question  2.  Can  the  Nation  afford  a 
program  which  the  select  committee 
estimates  at  a  gross  of  some  $54  billion 
to  the  year  1980  for  storage,  waste  col- 
lection, and  treatment  over  all  levels  of 
Government? 

These  sums  are  astronomical.  Per- 
haps they  can  be  scaled  down.  But  if  we 
extended  the  period  by  10  years  to  1990 
and  would  reduce  the  expenditures  by 
$10  billion,  they  still  sound  pretty  much 
out  in  the  realm  of  the  stars. 

In  an  effort  to  answer  these  questions, 
let  us  reconsider  the  report  of  the  select 
committee: 

Regardless  of  which  of  the  (three  poten- 
tial) programs  is  adopted,  five  regions,  the 
Upper  ICssouii,  Upper  Rio  Orande  and  Pecos, 
Ck>lorado,  Oreat  Basin,  and  South  Pacific, 
will  be  short  of  water  under  the  assumptions 
made,  and  wUl  require  maximum  regulation 
by  1880  (p.  124) . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  answer  to 
questions  1  and  2.  In  the  light  of  the 
quotation  from  the  reix>rt,  we  can  read- 
ily paraphrase  both  of  the  questions  as 
follows:  "Can  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  continue  to  grow  and  prosper — or 
even  to  exist— with  inadequate  supplies 
of  water  for  our  population,  our  agri- 
culture, and  our  industry?" 

To  ask  the  question  Is  to  answer  it. 

NIEDS    Wn,L   BI   Sin»PLIED 

In  one  way  or  another,  these  water 
needs  will  be  supplied.  They  must  be. 
As  an  Intelligent,  energetic  people  with 
some  eye  to  the  future,  we  should  go 
about  it  sensibly— not  haphazardly  or 
tardily.  S.  2  is  a  sound  first  step.  Sol- 
idly worked  out  in  concept  and  in  op- 
eraUonal  methods,  the  blU  will  be  suc- 
cessful if  we  give  it  a  chance.  It  will 
implement  recommendation  3  of  the 
select  committee  report  relating  to 
research. 

Mr.  President,  as  for  recommenda- 
tions 1  and  2,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  rather  await  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  stating  in  precise  and  specific  lan- 
guage what  WiU  be  vmdertaken  before 
making  conunent.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  measure  In  process  of  prepara- 
tion will  be  sufficiently  possessed  of 
'broader  acceptance"  than  the  1961  ver- 


sion.   If  It  does  not.  it  wiB  be  opposed. 
It  should  be. 

Meantime,  the  task  at  hand  as  to  S.  2 
is  one  upon  which  we  will  find  wide 
agreement.  We  should  proceed  in  ad- 
vancing it  with  such  dispatch  as  we  can 
command. 

NEBRASKA'S   INTEREST 

My  home  State  has  been  conscious  of 
and  highly  concerned  with  water  from 
the  time  it  entered  the  Union.  As  a 
reclaunation  State,  this  is  understanda- 
ble. 

Our  long-time,  keen  interest,  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  typi- 
fies the  interest  expressed  in  water  re- 
sources. All  of  the  State's  eastern 
boundary  and  a  part  of  its  northern 
line  are  formed  by  the  Missouri  River. 

It  is  with  gratification  that  we  witness 
the  substantled  completion  of  the  main- 
stem  system  of  reservoir  projects.  Mter 
years  of  study,  planning,  and  construc- 
tion, the  vision  of  farsighted  men  is 
materializing  in  the  90  percent  comple- 
tion of  reservoir  construction.  Eighty 
percent  of  ultimate  water  storage  is  now 
available,  and  60  percent  of  the  ultimate 
power  capacity  is  now  on  the  Une.  Over 
and  above  these  advantages  we  have  the 
very  vital  sissurance  of  water  for  naviga- 
tion, Industrial,  and  domestic  purposes, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

In  this  connection  we  are  aware  of 
two  factors:  First,  all  of  these  attain- 
ments were  pursuant  to  a  plan  conceived 
and  authorized  by  law  nearly  20  years 
ago.  Many  changes  have  occurred  since 
then  in  technology  and  objectives.  Sec- 
ond, the  main-stem  development  is  only 
a  part  of  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources. There  remain  the  vast  de- 
mands of  geographical  and  population 
areas  away  from  the  Missouri  River 
main  stem  for  available  suppUes  of  wa- 
ter. Likewise,  short-term  as  well  as 
long-term  needs  must  be  provided  for 
and  planned. 

Many  water  storage  and  supply  struc- 
tures and  works  have  been  completed 
within  our  State.  Others  are  under  con- 
struction, while  still  others  are  in  the 
planning  or  study  stages. 

We  have  reached,  and  maybe  gone 
well  into  the  stage  where  specific  wa- 
ter problems  claim  immediate  attention. 
In  approaching  them  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  have  the  advantsige 
of  scientific  studies  made  by  our  uni- 
versity addressed  to  our  specific  needs, 
in  addition  to  the  general  value  such 
analysis  would  have. 

This  is  particularly  apparent  when  we 
consider  the  legislation  pending  before 
the  current  session  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature. 

ADVANTAGES    TO    NEBRASKA 

The  advantages  in  having  these  stud- 
ies prepared  can  also  been  seen  by  con- 
sidering the  following  general  proposi- 
tions: 

First,  there  are  several  irrigation  proj- 
ects either  under  construction  or  in  plan- 
ning In  the  Lower  Loup  Valley.  It  is 
important  to  know  their  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  streamflow  in  lower  river 
reaches  after  these  projects  are  com- 
pleted. 

Second,  the  effect  these  and  other 
projects  ¥rill   have  on  domestic  water 


supplies  and  their  priority  under  tha 
constitution. 

Third,  comprehensive  studies  should 
be  c<xiducted  on  the  subject  of  the  sup- 
ply of  underground  water  in  Nebraska. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  an 
inexhaustible  supply  and  earnestly  hope 
it  will  always  prove  to  be.  But  if  future 
studies  will  ^ow  some  indication  in 
years  ahead  of  depletion,  it  is  essential 
to  have  technical  advice  on  what  system 
of  appropriation  to  apply  to  prevent 
overpiunplng  and  what  syst^n  of  pri- 
orities to  apply  with  reference  to  the  var- 
ious 24,000  wells  now  in  existence.  In 
this  connection  it  would  be  important  to 
know  whether  these  priorities  should  be 
on  a  statewide  basis  or  on  a  river  valley 
basis  and  where  the  boundaries  of  such 
valleys  are  if  that  will  be  the  area  unit. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  will  be  discov- 
ery and  early  adoption  on  a  wide  basis  of 
more  efficient  uses  and  storage  practices 
of  this  precious  natural  resource. 

All  of  these  and  many  other  subjects  of 
inquiry  will  fall  within  the  purview  of 
reconunendation  No.  3  of  Uie  report  on 
national  water  resources,  as  imple- 
mented by  S.  2. 

AH  of  these  subjects  will  be  embraced 
within  the  activities  of  the  basic  re- 
search, studying  ways  to  increase  avail- 
able supplies  and  methods  to  increase 
the  efficiency  in  the  use  of  water  required 
to  produce  manufactured  goods  and 
crops. 

Hence,  it  is  readily  seen  that  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  in  c<xnmon  with  all 
of  the  reclamation  States,  and  indeed  all 
the  States  without  regard  to  their  geo- 
graphic location,  S.  2  is  of  highest  im- 
portance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  these  ap- 
proaches will  be  thoroughly  canvassed 
so  that  the  best  possible  legislation  for 
the  purpose  at  hand  can  be  achieved  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  HELPS 
DEVELOPING    NATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
of  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  there  has  been  an 
unfortunate  tendency  to  regard  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  nations  as  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  United  Nations.  So  it  is  refreshing 
and  encouraging  when  one  learns  that 
a  nongovernmental,  privately  financed 
program  is  rapidly  moving  Into  a  sub- 
stantial undertaking  of  helping  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  to  help  themselves,  and 
particularly  to  help  themselves  develop 
within  the  framework  of  the  capitalistic 
economic  system. 

I  refer  to  an  organization  known  as 
Self  Help,  Inc.,  an  Iowa-bom  private 
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foundation  established  12  years  ago  by 
one  of  Iowa's  leading  citizens,  Mr.  Vem 
Schleld,  an  industrialist  and  fanner 
from  Waverly,  Iowa.  This  organization 
has  a  program  of  collecting  used  and 
idle  farm  equipment  which  is  unsuited 
for  the  competitive  demands  of  modem, 
large-scale  agricultural  production,  re- 
conditioning the  equipment,  and  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  farmers  in  develop- 
ing nations  where  It  will  aid  and  ad- 
vance their  farming  methods.  The 
equipment  has  been  sent  to  oversea  mis- 
sions as  well  as  to  individuals  or  orga- 
nized groups  of  farmers  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  new,  more  modem  machines. 
Rather  than  using  the  "handout"  ap- 
proach, the  machinery  is  sold  on  a  pay- 
as-you-work  basis,  with  no  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  Shipping  costs  are 
held  to  a  minimum  by  combining  Self 
Help  loads  with  other  shipments.  Col- 
lection of  the  used  machinery  has  been 
assisted  by  various  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
Future  Farmers  of  America  chapters, 
and  the  Job  of  reconditioning  is  being 
assisted  in  the  vocational  agriculture 
shops  in  those  States. 

The  foundation  is  financed  through 
private  contributions  from  individuals 
and  organizations,  and  it  is  rapidly  re- 
ceiving the  attention  which  It  deserves 
to  bring  it  into  nationwide  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register,  the  Minneapolis  Sun- 
day Tribune,  and  the  Farmer  magazine, 
giving  additional  accoimts  of  Self  Help, 
Inc.,  be  inserted  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  8,  1961] 

BlACHimST   FXOM   lOWANS    AIDS   PEOFLK   IN   23 

Nations 
(By  George  Mills) 

Wavxrlt,  Iowa. — Vern  Schleld  believes  In 
sending  farm  tractors  to  do  the  Lord's  work 
overseas. 

Sclileld,  devout  Waverly  industrialist,  Is 
the  guiding  spirit  and  major  financial  angel 
of  Self  Help.  Inc. 

That  organization  is  sending  from  Iowa  In 
1961  an  estimated  $50,000  In  reconditioned 
farm  machinery  and  other  equipment  to 
lands  of  hungry  peoples.  Real  value  of  the 
equipment  would  be  nearer  $160,000,  he  said. 

X WENT  X  -TURZE   COI7NTRIK8 

Over  the  years,  he  has  sent  machinery  to 
Inhabitants  of  23  coimtrles  through  mission- 
ary stations  of  various  faiths  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

Schleld,  58,  works  on  these  two  principles: 

Peoples  of  less-developed  nations  must  be 
enooiu-aged  and  helped  to  increase  their  own 
production  of  food. 

They  should  buy  the  needed  equipment 
(<»i  a  low -cost  basis)  rather  than  accept 
handouts,  which  have  a  pauperizing  effect. 

"Helping  others  to  help  themselves  Is 
Christianity  in  action,"  he  said.  "It  also  is 
basically  American.  Helping  others  to  rise  to 
a  higher  standard  of  living  also  is  iznp<»'tant 
tf  world  peace  is  to   be  achieved." 

DznciT  ahxao 

Schleld  has  a  major  growing  problem.  He 
cannot,  and  does  not  want  to,  charge  as  much 
for  the  machinery  as  he  has  invested  in  it. 
As  a  result.  Self  Help  is  headed  fen'  a  deficit 
of  perhaps  $26,000  thU  year  and  seeking  con- 
tributions. 

He  has  been  contributing  approximately 
$10,000  of  his  own  money  to  the  program 


each  year  (plus  a  lot  of  time).  In  addition, 
he  has  lent  the  setup  $20,000  this  year  to  pay 
the  bills.  It  is  said  that  be  donated  and  lent 
nearly  $50,000  to  the  movement  in  recent 
years. 

"One  man  cant  do  this  whole  thing."  he 
said.    "I've  got  to  have  help  " 

He  was  particularly  pleased  when  the  Wa- 
verly Lions  Club  voted  41  to  4  by  secret  bal- 
lot to  cash  in  a  $500  Government  bond  and 
donate  the  money  to  Self  Help. 

Self  Help  was  incorporated  by  Schleld  2 
years  ago  and  now  has  an  executive  director, 
Ernest  E.  O'Neal,  a  onetime  Methodist  mis- 
sion worker. 

Schleld,  5  feet  5  Inches  and  155  pounds, 
is  founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Schleld  Bantam  Co.,  which  employs  300 
persons  In  this  Bremer  County-seat  town 
of  6,357  population.  The  company  makes 
power  cranes,  excavators,  and  similar  equip- 
ment. 

Schleld  became  particularly  interested  in 
the  plight  of  the  less-developed  countries  In 
travels  around  the  world  in  behalf  of  the 
Bantam  Co. 

He  visited  mission  stations  of  all  faiths. 

"The  church  schools  are  wonderful,"  he 
said.  "The  soil  is  excellent.  There  is  plenty 
of  rainfall.  But  nothing  much  was  being 
produced  in  the  way  of  food.  They  dldnt 
have  the  know-how." 

Schleld  embarked  on  a  course  of  action 
based  on  this  biblical  verse  (James  2:  14-17)  : 

"What  does  it  profit  •  •  •  if  a  man  says 
he  has  faith  but  has  not  works?  If  a  brother 
or  sister  is  ill-clad  and  In  lack  of  dally  food, 
and  one  of  you  says  to  them,  'Go  in  peace, 
be  warmed  and  filled,'  without  giving  them 
the  things  needed  for  the  body,  what  does 
it  profit?  So  faith  by  Itself,  if  it  has  no 
works.  Is  dead." 

Over  the  last  10  years,  Schleld  has  been 
the  principal  force  in  the  shipment  of  23 
carloads  of  machinery  overseas.  (Eight  car- 
loads have  gone  out  so  far  this  year.)  He 
reports  that  spectacular  crops  have  resulted 
In  many  Instances.  ■ 

IN    BRAZIL  \ 

Land  600  miles  In  the  interior  of  Brazil  is 
producing  corn  averaging  50  bushels  to  the 
acre,  he  says,  on  land  "all  cleared  with  Self 
Help  machinery." 

A  grinder  sent  to  Nigeria  tiu-ned  out  as 
much  fine  Hour  in  20  minutes  as  a  native 
woman  could  grind  in  2  weeks. 

In  Kenya  Colony,  Africa,  land  worked  with 
a  tractor  and  other  equipment  produced  60 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  five  times  as 
much  as  the  output  with  the  old  hand-hoe 
agriculture. 

Machinery  has  gone  to  missions  of  Pres- 
byterian, Catholic,  Baptist,  and  other  faiths 
as  weU  as  to  Methodist  outposts,  Schleld 
says. 

ORDEBS  ON   hand 

On  the  Self  Help  order  books  now  are 
requests  for: 

A  crawler  tractor,  bush  cutter,  disc  harrow, 
and  other  equipment  for  an  Adventist  col- 
lege in  west  Nigeria,  Africa  (total  order 
$2,603):  a  big  diesel  tractor,  a  subsoller,  and 
a  combine  made  into  a  thresher  unit,  for  a 
leprosy  colony  at  Assam,  India  (total  $2,608) : 
a  rebuilt  2,900-egg  Incubator  for  a  rural 
training  institute  at  Asaba,  west  Nigeria 
($76):  a  completely  rebuilt  tractor  and  farm 
wagon  for  a  Mennonite  experimental  farm  In 
Chaco.  Paraguay  ($1,200),  and  a  washing 
machine  with  gasoline  motor  for  the  Congo 
($107.50). 

The  mission  stations  pay  the  freight. 

The  reconditioning  work  is  done  by  two 
mechanics  working  full-time  In  a  machine 
shop  located  on  Bantam  Co.  property. 
Schleld  said  the  eqiilpment  is  brought  up  to 
as  near-new  condition  as  possible.  Bearings, 
crankcases,  and  other  items  are  frequently 
replaced  and  tires  are  always  replaced. 


February  t^ 

'We  do   not  rebuild   this  equipment  »i«i. 
a    paintbrush,"    Schleld    commented     "Th, 
is  not  a  church  rummage  sale."  ^^ 

He  explained  that  the  tractors  and  oth 
machinery  must  do  heavy  duty  far  ho^ 
supplies  of  parts.  It  thus  is  highlv  ^f 
portant  that  the  equipment  be  kept  to  rnn" 
nlng  order.  The  individual  pieces  of  eqirtnl 
ment  are  kept  as  simple  as  possible  M»n" 
of  the  gadgets  common  on  American^iM 
machinery   are   omitted  from  the  Self  Hel 


Items. 


SHIP  PARTS 


A  major  share  of  Self  Help's  buslnes*  ii 
the  shipment  of  parts  all  over  the  globe 

Schleld  hopes  some  farmers  will  donaU  to 
the  cause  fairly  good  machinery  that  is  boIm 
unused.  " 

"We've  got  a  surplus  of  machinery  as  well 
as  a  surplus  of  corn  and  wheat,"  he  said 

Gifts  of  such  machinery  are  deductible  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  he  added. 

Schleld  declared  that  many  lowans  poeseu 
equipment  they  don't  know  they  have.  He 
told  of  a  north  Iowa  quarry  operator  who 
firmly  declared  he  had  no  rock  criiaher.  He 
was  taken  to  the  location  of  the  crusher 
He  was  rather  embarrassed  but  he  accepted 
a  $40  payment  on  the  item.  Self  Help  spent 
$200  or  more  fixing  up  the  crusher  and 
shipped  It  to  India. 

"The  crusher  is  crushing  bones  in  India 
right  now  for  fertilizer  and  poultry  feed  •• 
Schleld  said. 


im 
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(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Trlbime, 
Oct.  28,  1962) 
FFA  To  Am  Farmers  Overseas — Youths  Wm. 
Collect   Used  Machinert   for  Needy  N*. 

TIONS 

(By  Russell  Asleson) 

Minnesota  Future  Farmers  chapters  this 
week  will  join  in  a  unique  people-to-people 
project  to  collect  used  farm  machinery  for 
needy  farmers  overseas. 

The  farm  youths  will  recondition  the  ma- 
chinery If  possible  and  ship  It  to  Self  Help, 
Inc.,  a  philanthropic  organization  at  Waverly! 
Iowa,  that  has  been  making  dependable 
lased  farm  equipment  available  to  under- 
developed countries  since   1950. 

Coordinating  the  program  In  Minnesota 
will  be  Glenn  Anderson,  public  relations  di- 
rector  of  Group  Health  Mutual,  Inc.,  St.  Paul, 
and  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  FPA  Foun- 
datlon  Finance  Committee;  W.  J.  Korteamaki, 
executive  secretary  of  the  State  PFA,  and 
J.  W.  BaccsLrlni,  executive  director  of  Self 
Help. 

The  committee  will  meet  with  FFA  leaden, 
cooperative  representatives,  and  truckJlne 
operators  at  9  p.m.  Monday  In  Leamington 
Hotel  to  develop  methods  of  transporting 
the  machinery  from  schools  to  a  central  col- 
lection depot  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Chapter  members  this  week  also  will  begin 
a  survey  of  farms  and  dealers  In  their  areaa 
to  see  what  machinery  Is  available.  The 
machinery,  obsolete  by  American  standards, 
will  be  taken  to  school  shops  where  FPA 
youths  will  work  on  reconditioning  as  part 
of  their  school  projects. 

Machines  that  need  more  work  will  be  gent 
to  Self  Help  headquarters  at  Waverly. 

In  Minnesota,  the  FT'A  members  will  con- 
centrate on  trying  to  find  feed  grinders, 
cream  separators,  and  Incubators  which  are 
heated  by  kerosene. 

"The  project  not  only  will  aid  FPA  boys 
in  their  shop  training  but  also  In  leadership 
and  citlzensbip,"  explained  Kortesmakl. 

FFA  chapters  In  northeast  Iowa  have  aided 
Self  Help  for  the  past  year  and  the  project 
now  is  being  extended  on  a  statewide  basl* 

to  the  remainder  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Vern  Schleld,  industrialist  and  farmer  at 
Waverly  who  founded  Self  Help  as  a  private, 
nonprofit  foreign  aid  program,  said  the  "fln« 
spirit  of  cooperation  received  from  theie 
FFA  chapters  has  been  an  important  source 


oT  help  «^d  support  to  the  whole  Self  Help 

'"gllfHelp  secures  the  used  equipment,  han- 
dles the  reconditioning,  and  contacts  for- 
eUn  church  missions  and  cooperatives  that 
can  get  the  equipment  to  farmers. 

The  machinery  Is  not  given  away  but  is 
sold  at  about  one-fifth  its  regular  price. 
Schlcld's  theory  Is  that  if  a  farmer  pays  even 
a  small  stim  for  the  machinery,  It  Instills 
m  him  a  pride  of  ownership  not  evident  If 
be  received  It  as  a  handout. 

The  price  charged  overseas  covers  only  the 
rebtilldlng  expenses  and  cost  of  the  used 
eauipment  to  Self  Help.  Money  from  these 
s^ee,  plus  contributions,  goes  into  a  revolv- 
ing fund  used  to  buy  more  equipment. 

[Prom  the  Farmer,  Nov.  17,  1962] 
World  Neighbor  Machinert  Turn-in 
Program 
(By  Tom  Doughty) 
Want  to  be  of  direct  help  to  some  farm 
family  struggling  for  existence  in  India,  the 
Congo    or     Ecuador?      You     can.      Easily. 
Take  a  look  around  your  farm.     Turn  in,  for 
use   in   an    underdeveloped    country,    a    dis- 
carded   drag,    disk,    plow,    cream    separator, 
electric  motor,  feed  grinder,  generator,  pump 
jack,   incubator   or   even  a   treadle  sewing 

machine. 

Such  equipment,  reconditioned  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  farmers  in  backward 
countries  can  advance  their  farming  methods 
a  thousand  years — from  hand  tools  to  mech- 
anized farming.  And.  youll  be  helping 
promote  democracy,  American  style. 

Such  a  direct-aid  program  is  already 
underway.  A  nonprofit  organization  called 
"Self  Help,  Inc.,"  started  by  a  Waverly. 
Iowa  farmer  and  industrialist  12  years  ago, 
is  hard  at  work  repairing  usable  farm  equip- 
ment and  moving  It  to  needy  farmers  abroad 
at  a  cost  they  can  afford. 

Last  year,  several  Iowa  FFA  chapters 
Joined  the  program  on  a  pilot  basis.  Now, 
a  Minnesota  FFA  Self  Help  program  is  being 
launched.  Members  In  Minnesota  chapters 
are  this  month  starting  to  locate  and  collect 
discarded  machines  and  equipment  from 
farms  and  dealers'  lots,  do  repair  work  in 
school  shops,  then  get  the  machines  to  Self 
Help  headquarters  at  Waverly.  Iowa.  For 
the  FPA'ers  it's  a  new  community  service 
project  on  a  worldwide  basis.  For  you.  It 
can  be  a  way  of  spreading  democracy. 

W.  J.  Kortesmakl,  Minnesota  FFA  execu- 
tive secretary,  Glenn  Anderson,  finance 
chairman  for  the  State  FFA  Foundation,  J. 
Wm.  Bacca--ini,  executive  director  of  Self 
Help,  Inc.,  Paul  Day,  Faribault,  president  of 
Minnesota's  vocational  agricultural  instruc- 
tors, and  Ron  Gernandt.  Lonsdale,  State 
FPA  president,  are  cuirently  helping  FFA 
chapters  get  the  program  started  on  the  local 
level.  Target  date  for  movement  of  re- 
conditioned machinery  In  large  quantities  Is 
next  March  1. 

Self  Help  owes  its  inception  and  rapid 
expansion  to  Vern  L.  Schleld,  Waverly  farmer- 
Industrialist  who  initiated  the  Idea  and 
founded  the  organization  in  1950  as  a  p)eople- 
to-people  means  of  helping  farmers  In  un- 
derprivileged areas  Improve  their  food  pro- 
ductive capabilities. 

Travels  through  the  backlands  of  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world  had  planted  a 
mental  picture  of  poor  farming  In  Mr. 
Schleld's  mind,  even  in  areas  of  high  poten- 
tial productivity.  The  prime  need,  he  felt, 
was  machinery  for  power  farming. 

"Work  in  most  backward  countries  is  done 
by  hand.  And  crops  are  poorly  tended," 
says  Mr.  Schleld.  "Such  farmers  need  power 
equipment  to  increase  their  productivity. 
That,  in  turn,  reduces  the  number  of  people 
required  to  grow  needed  food.  But  it  doesnt 
mean  fewer  people  working.  On  the  con- 
trary, greater  productivity  means  more  Jobs. 


"Backward  areas  need  all  kinds  of  equip- 
ment— tractors,  combines,  plows,  feed  grind- 
ers, ensilage  cutters,  planters,  to  name  a 
few.  Units  that  are  obsolete  by  n.S.  stand- 
ards can  serve  oversea  needs  very  well. 
Lights,  starters,  live  power  takeoff  and  hy- 
draulics usually  are  not  needed.  Best  of  all. 
such  equipment  can  be  purchased  at  very 
low  prices  in  this  country.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  equipment  Self  Help  needs  is  found 
rusting  on  farms  and  dealers'  lots. 

"By  sending  surplus  food  to  the  hungry, 
we  help  solve  a  present  problem — that  of 
filling  empty  stomachs.  But  until  we  help 
them  help  themselves,  we  haven't  made  any 
real  progress." 

Movement  of  reconditioned  machinery  was 
a  new  idea,  never  before  tried  by  a  non- 
government organization.  Yet  it  was  simple 
to  carry  out — collect  Idle  machinery,  repair 
it  tc  good-as-new  condition,  send  it  to  over- 
sea missions,  individuals  or  organized  groups 
of  farmers,  and  do  it  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  new  machines.  Nothing  would  be  given 
away.  Rather  than  handouts,  the  pride  of 
the  people  would  be  preserved  by  placing  the 
machinery  on  a  pay-as-you-work  basis,  with 
no  interest  on  unpaid  balance. 

Mr.  Schleld's  first  collection  of  used  ma- 
chinery, from  In  and  around  the  Waverly 
area,  was  "made  ready"  at  the  Schleld  Ban- 
tam Co. — a  power  crane  and  excavating  ma- 
chine manufacturing  company  he  founded 
15  years  ago.  The  first  shipment  to  over- 
sea mission  stations  Included  tractors, 
plows,  cultivators,  and  smaller  equipment. 
It  was  overwhelmingly  successful.  So  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  demand  for  Self  Help  quickly 
mushroomed.  Today,  more  than  27  carloads 
of  rebuilt  equipment  have  been  shipped 
from  the  Waverly  headquarters  to  some  23 
nations — at  one-fifth  to  one-third  the  cost 
of  new  equipment. 

An  entire  package  of  equipment  can  now 
be  readied  and  sold  to  an  oversea  agricul- 
tural mission  (any  denomination),  farmer, 
or  group  of  farmers  for  as  little  as  $650. 
This  Includes  a  small,  one-plow  tractor  (8  to 
10  years  old),  rebuilt  and  re-tired,  plow,  har- 
row, cultivator,  and  a  rebuilt  stationary 
hammer  mill.  In  contrast,  a  team  of  oxen 
plus  their  feed  for  20  years,  would  cost  a 
farmer  In  India  at  least  $6(X). 

Shipping  costs  are  paid  by  mission  sta- 
tions or  other  recipients  of  the  equipment. 
These  costs  are  kept  at  a  minimum,  however, 
by  combining  Self  Help  loads  with  >ther 
oversea  shipments. 

Because  of  small  farms  (4.2-acre  average 
in  India),  small  tractors  and  equipment  are 
preferred.  And,  some  equipment  needs  al- 
teration to  fit  native  farming  conditions.  A 
combine,  for  Instance,  usually  Is  converted 
for  use  as  a  stationary  thresher. 

Self  Help  operates  orUy  in  areas  where 
people  are  too  p>oor  to  buy  new  American- 
made  machinery.  It  does  not  compete  with 
manufacturers  or  dealers  selling  new  equip- 
ment abroad.  In  fact,  most  of  them  like  and 
agree  with  the  idea.  Self  Help,  they  say,  by 
selling  used  machinery  at  prices  farmers  can 
afford  to  pay,  will  give  them  a  start  toward 
developing  an  economy,  become  more  self- 
sufficient  and  eventually  allow  them  to  buy 
newer  American-made  products. 

It  is  doing  Just  that.  Where  corn  yields 
were  9  to  12  bushels  per  acre,  they  now  are 
60  bushels.  A  small  g^rlnder  does  in  10 
minutes  what  It  formerly  took  a  native 
woman  2  weeks  to  do.  Where  a  number  of 
native  women  "farmed"  small,  garden-sized 
plots,  a  cooperative  farm  field  of  several  acres 
now  Is  operated  by  native  men. 

On  this  end,  cooperation  from  farmers, 
machinery  dealers  .nd  mantifacturers  has 
been  excellent.  Tractors  and  other  equip- 
ment have  been  donated  or  sold  at  below- 
cost  or  even  Junk-price  levels.  Such  parts 
as  bearings,  piston  rods  and  tires  have  been 


contributed  free  or  at  below-coet  levels. 
(Donations  of  equipment,  parts  or  money  are 
tax  deductible,  point  out  Self  Help  olBclalB.) 
Day  by  day.  Self  Help  is  growing  under  its 
own  momentxim,  says  Executive  Director  J. 
Wm.  Baccarinl.  Requests  are  pouring  In 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  not  only  field 
equipment  but  for  such  things  as  generators, 
welders,  sewing  machines,  washing  machines, 
powersaws,  grinders,  and  even  kerosene-op- 
erated egg  Incubators.  Most  shipments,  so 
far.  have  gone  to  agricultural  missions  and 
Peace  Corps  areas,  where  experienced  op- 
erators can  give  instruction  In  proper  use. 

The  Job  of  reconditioning  the  equipment 
has  outgrown  facilities  of  Self  Help  head- 
quarters at  Waverly.  This  la  why  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  FFA  chapters  have  been  Invited 
to  help  by  collecting  equipment  and  rebuild- 
ing it  in  school  vo-ag  shops.  Once  the  pro- 
gram is  underway  In  these  two  States,  Invita- 
tion will  be  extended  to  FFA  chapters  in 
other  States. 

Money,  of  course.  Is  another  major  con- 
cern. Mr.  Schleld  has  contributed  $10,000 
or  more  per  year,  plus  loaning  $20,(X)0  to 
the  organization  last  year.  (Self  Help,  Inc., 
Ls  a  legal,  nonprofit  corporation  entirely 
separate  from  the  Schleld  Bantam  Co.) 
This  money  goes  toward  paying  for  equip- 
ment not  donated,  cost  of  rebuilding  it,  and 
for  financing  office  operations  of  Self  Help, 
Inc. 

Money  returned  from  oversea  sales  goes 
Into  a  revolving  fund — used  to  buy  and  re- 
build more  equipment.  Contributions  from 
Individuals  and  civic,  commercial  and  church 
organizations  also  are  coming  Into  the 
revolving  fund.  As  yet,  however.  Self  Help 
still  is  operating  on  a  deficit  basis  (that's 
why  Mr.  Schleld  loaned  $20,000  last  year). 

Part  of  the  revolving  Self  Help  fimd  will 
be  used  to  reimburse  participating  FFA  chap- 
ters— for  parts,  paint  and  such  that  they 
must  buy.  But  the  time,  labor  and  skill 
FPA'ers  put  Into  collecting  and  rebuilding 
will  amount  to  a  very  great  contribution, 
points  out  Mr,  Baccarinl. 

He  adds:  "Self  Help  hopes  more  people  will 
ask  about  the  many  poesibilltles  open  to 
them — to  help  people  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions help  themselves." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  vmtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  18.  1963: 
Trvstsxsbip  Cottncil  or  the  United  Nations 

Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

U.S.  Attornet 

Louis  M,  Janelle,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William 
H.  Craig,  Jr.,  resigned. 

U.S.  District  Jitdoe 
H.  Vearle  Payne,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico, 
vice  Carl  A.  Hatch,  retiring. 

U.S.  Coast   Gttard  Acader^t 
The  following-named  person  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
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•taff  of  tbe  Academy  as  an  Instructor  with 
the  permanent  grade  of  Ueiitenant: 

Frank  8.  Ki^iral 

Ooaar  ams  Gbooktic  Susvxt 

Subject  to  qualifleattons  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Coast  and 
Oeodetle  Surrey: 

To  be  lieutentants 
JanMs  H.  Blumer         James  CoUliis 
Charles  W.  Mathlsson  George  A.  ICaul 
Bmee  X.  Williams        Robert  A.  Trauschke 
Archibald   J.   Patrick  Ralph  J.  Land 
R.  Lawrence  Swanaon 

To  be  lieutenants  (funior  grade) 
Archibald  J.  Patrick  John  W.  Brlcker 
R.  Lawrence  SwansonDonald  J.  Florwlck 
James  Collins  Charles  K.  Paxil 

George  A.  Maul  Dee  E.  Klmbell 

Robert  A.  Ttauschke  Dewalne  Sects 
Ralph  J.  Land  Andrew  Tczap 

Francis  D.  Moran         Slgmund  R.  Petersen 
Robert  S.  Lushene 

To  be  ensigns 

Kenneth  V.  Marovich    David  L.  Des  Jardins, 

Bdward  P.  CUne  Jr. 

Jeffrey  G.  Carlen  Norment  A.  Barnes,  Jr. 

Fbibul  Coal  ICnnc  Satxtt  Boaid  or  Rsvnw 
George  C.  Trevorrow,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  July  15,  1965,  vice  Sdwin  R. 
Price,  deceased. 

VA.   Public   Exaltb   Satvics 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health    Service    subject    to    qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

1.  F(»     AFFOnmCKMT 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
Joseph  C.  Robinson 

To  be  surgeon 
Jerry  C.  Rosenberg 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

N.  Burton  Attlco  Rodney  G.  Elliott 

John  P.  Blake  Frank  P.  Greene 

Ormond  V.  Brody  Wallace  H.  Holthaus 

Rawser  P.  Crank,  Jr.  James  E.  Maynard 

Anthony  N.  Damato  Leslie  G.  Nelson 

Raymond  A.  Dieter,  Thomas  B.  Stucker 

Jr.  Chrlstfrled  J.  Urner 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 

PatU  L.  Beckley  Qrlen  N.  Johnaon 

Douglas  G.  Bell  Sanford  Krotenberg 

William  F.  Bird  Wlnslow  B.  Lee 

Clinton  C.  Cox  Gene  P.  Lewis 

Stanford  B.  Hambur-  Rollle  W.  Lyman 

ger  Glenn  W.  Smith 

John  S.  Hullng,  Jr.  John  J.  Tlmmermans 
Val  D.  Jensen 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Frands  G.  Mattem 
Donald  O.  Remark 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Francis  M.  McGowan 
Donald  W.  Mantay 
Lowell  A.  Van  Den  Berg 

To   be   Junior   assistant   sanitary   engineers 
B.  David  Clark 
Walter  W.  Uberlck,  Jr. 
Zdgar  D.  Prelssner 

To  be  (usistant  fharmacitt 
Henry  W.  WUuhlp  nx 

To  be  junior  assistant  ^pharmacist 
Jtaaea  C.  Tatseo 

To  be  scientist 
Samuel  L.  Buker 

To  be  senior  assistant  aanitariaru 
John  R.  Bagby,  Jr.        Wendell  C.  Mcinwee 
Harry  Haverland  Gene  W.  lIcElyea 


To  be  assistant  sanitarian 
Gerald  J.  Lauer 

To  be  oeterinarf  oflcer 
James  R.  Oanaway 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 
Carl  E.  Miller  , 

Robert  D.  Phemlster       I 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitians 
Lois  R.  Seldler  , 

Betty  J.  Shuler  I 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 
John  B.  Allls 
Thelma  L.  Reeder  | 

To  be  assistant  therapist 
Gary  L.  Smldt 

To  be  health  services  officer 
David  D.  Haworth 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Robert  H.  Bradford 

In  thx  An  Forck 
The  following  person  for  reappointment 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
In  the  grade  Indicated,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1211,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major 
Gene  W.  Oehlman,  10321A. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provLBlons  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8007,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

To  be  majors.  USAF  {Chaplain) 
Bernard  M.  Delos,  AO070218. 
John  T.  Donnelly,  A0414g55. 
Arthur  T.  Engell,  A0488181. 
Luther  C.  Ooebel,  AO4062a0. 
George  M.  Hickey,  AOS08480. 
Spencer  D.  McQueen,  A0555648. 
George  E.  Mennen,  AO512580. 
Ralph  R.  Pace,  A0529718. 
Hoyt  H.  Wood,  A0613621. 

To  be  major,  USAF  (Medical) 
Kenneth  S.  Shepard,  AO1907069. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Chaplain) 
Earl  W.  Barcome.  AO3060906. 
Donald  E.  Bartone,  AO3060363. 
George  H.  Bause,  Jr.,  AO3060837. 
Preston  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  AO2205980. 
WUllam  J.  Haley,  AO3059847. 
Edward  B.  Hemkens,  AO3060364. 
Thomas  D.  Holland.  AO3060885. 
Wmiam  H.  Jacobs,  AO30e9476. 
Raymond  J.  LeVay,  AO30fll397. 
Lloyd  W.  Lyngdal,  AO3074807 
Wmiam  F.  Mattimore.  AO3059g58. 
James  O.  CMalley,  AO3060712. 
wmiam  J.  Wozny,  AO3069768. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Duane  C.  Felchtlnger,  AO3102817. 
Richard  C.  Hayward,  AO3060527. 
Michael  F.  Noone,  Jr.,  AO3029659. 
Buford  E.  Phillips,  Jr.,  A02246185. 
Charles  M.  Stewart,  AOS052279. 
Rose  L.  Volino,  AL2234183. 

To  be  captains,   USAF   (Medical) 
Henry  V.  A.  Bielsteln,  AO3091111. 
John  F.  Brix,  Jr.,  AO308Q370. 
William  O.  Crawford,  Jr.,  AO3110342. 
George  A.  Farber,  AO3027560. 
Donald  G.  Fisher,  AO30912d8. 
Norman  L.  Oamse,  AO3089070. 
Herbert  P.  Gretz,  Jr.,  AO3044104. 
John  K.  Legan,  A03114623. 
WUlard  L.  Meader,  A03a91261. 
Joseph  A.  Neal,  AO30gi460. 
Constantine  J.  Nonas,  A03 112645, 
Joseph  J.  Pollock.  AO3075247. 
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James  T.  Shallow,  AO3075129. 
Robert  V.  Tompson,  A03 122933. 

To   be  captains,    VSAF    (Dental) 
Rolando  Bemul,  AOaoei7e7. 
Melvin  O.  Fitch,  AO30B8788. 
WUllam  J.  Frame,  AOSOOOeiS. 
James  A.  Hardeman,  AO3089264. 
Conrad  E.  McFee,  AO304S758. 
lAwrence  J.  Myers. 
N.  Joaeph  Nasslf,  AO3074942. 
Ralph  M.  Ohta,  AO3048044. 
WiUlam  L.  Swartz.  AO3090631. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Surae) 
Shirley  J.  Delaney,  AN2242849. 
Evelyn  C.  Doerty,  AN2242655. 
Brooks  V.  Frederick,  Jr.,  AN224349g 
Alberta  P.  Nelson,  AN2244188. 
Theda  Schnelter.  AN2242126. 
Betty  J.  Sones.  AN2244476. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Chaplain) 
Robert  A.  Brucato,  AO3061299. 
WUbiir  W.  Bubb,  AO30fllll4. 
Richard  L.  DePriter,  AO30ei439. 
EmlUo  Falcone,  AO306I698. 
Melvin  H.  Garritson,  AO30ei216. 
Harland  R.  Getts,  AO30ei61S. 
Benjamin  F.  Kelley,  AO3O012gi. 
George  C.  Kramer,  AO3061267. 
Richard  J.  Kucharski,  AO306113fl. 
Marvin  L.  Labinger,  AO30ei369. 
Robert  B.  Lantz,AO3061287. 
John  J.  Lehman,  AO3061097. 
Stuart  H.  Lengel,  Jr.,  AO3059e36. 
Joseph  E.  McCausland,  AO3061303. 
Thomas  McManus,  AO3061503. 
Sigurd  J.  Nelson,  AO3060748. 
Stephen  J.  Olivier,  AO30«1306. 
George  H.  Quarterman,  Jr.,  AO3069679. 
John  G.  Trultt,  Jr.,  AO3061493. 
Paul  H.  Wragg.  Jr.,  AO3059843. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Judgt 
Advocate) 

WUllan  D.  Arrowood,  AO3115902. 
Thomas  V.  Ball,  AO3003639. 
WUllam  W.  Brooks.  A03 102490. 
Elvlr  A.  Fay,  AO3102318. 
WUlis  L.  Mog,  AO3084178. 
Robert  H.  Perkins,  AOS118116. 
Thomas  E.  Playle,  A031 16339. 
James  W.  Rlner,  AO3104470. 
Ramutis  R.  Semeta,  A031 16146. 
Harold  A.  Teeter,  A03116365. 
Harland  G.  Woody,  AO3102906. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Medical) 
Eldon  E.  BeU,  AO3091891. 
Robert  A.  Hiunmel,  A031 14732. 
Edward  H.  Wood.  A031 12567. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF    (Dental) 
Lawrence  L.  Clark.  A03113877. 
Robert  J.  Douglas,  A03111196. 
John  R.  Kelley,  Jr..  AO3110484. 
James  E.  McCormlck,  A02225385. 
Paul  R.  Park,  AO3114210. 
Charles  J.  Rekow,  A03113851. 
Arthur  H.  Streeter,  A03 112973. 

To    be    first    lieutenants,    USAF     (Mediai 
Service) 

David  C.  Beatty,  AO3086421. 

Bob  L.  Carpenter,  AO3071178. 

Raymond  J.  Collins,  AO3093544. 

Eugene  L.  Elliott.  AO3089624. 

Frontis  W.  Ergle,  Jr.,  AO309309a. 

Donald  S.  Good,  AO308862S. 

Gerald  R.  Heckman,  AO3091950. 

Robert  R.  Riedle,  AO3094636. 

John  F.  Riley,  AO3095029. 

Richard  G.  Schmitt,  AO3074602. 

Robert  D.  Smith,  AO3049662. 

Poye  O.  Stacey,  AO30e9547. 

Donald  R.  Tuleja.  AOS091196. 

WendeU  O.  Ussery,  AO3078623. 

Robert  A.  WUliams,  A03 125730. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,   USAF   (Veterinari) 

Bobby  L.  Caraway,  A03 112536. 
Duane  A.  Gray,  A03113964. 
Sidney  R.  Jones,  A031 13899. 


dale  D.  Taylor,  A03123847. 

¥homas  L.  Wolfle,  AO3114058. 

To  be  first  lieutenanU,  USAF  (Nurse) 

rarol  J.  Bennett,  ANSI  10393. 

WUllam  M.  Cooper.  ANSI  13008. 

Mildred  J.  Cox,  AN3088476. 

PhUlP  DlBlasi,  AN3075900. 

mrlene  M.  Dodd.  AN3090186. 

Betty  J.  Harper,  AN3078166. 

Marlene  J.  Henson,  AN3111629. 

Dorothy  M.  Knight,  AN31 12097. 

Barbara  R.  Lynch,  AN3078259. 

Dolores  A.  Malota,  AN902288. 

Sarah  J.  McCann,  AN31 10384. 

Pete  Navarro,  AN3044557. 

Clarldeth  J.  Plott,  AN3091919. 

Paul  C.  Shalenko.  AN902866. 

WUllam  D.  Sharadln,  AN3112147. 

Katherlne  C.  Snuggs,  AN3089079. 

Joseph  D.  Wltmer.  AN3076820. 

Pave  Woodruff,  AN2244290. 

Dorothy  N.  Zablockl,  AN3045792. 
To  be  second    lieutenants,    USAF    (Medical 
Service) 

Charles  J.  Archibald.  AO3112103. 

Conrad  L.  Bush,  A031 13038. 

Raymond  D.  Christian,  A03118995. 

John  E.  Dexter.  A03 123611. 

James  D.  Edwards,  A03 111977. 

James  V.  Gordon,  A031 12836. 

Karl  L.  Kllpatrlck,  A031 14765. 

Richard  G.  Mlcka,  AO3104784. 

Robert  J.  PerlBteln.  A03112468. 

Clarence  J.  Schumaker,  Jr..  A031 11871. 

Harry  J.  Simpson,  A031 12185. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8384, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  major 

WUfred  V.  Gabel,  AO2074202. 

7*0  be  captain 
Frank  C.  Knaack,  AO3036116. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Lynn  R.  Wolfe,  AO3070007. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 

Gerald  Serlna.  A03 122835. 
Richard  E.  Young,  A03122819. 

Distinguished  Officer  Candidate  Graduates 
Peter  S.  Coe,  A03121663. 
WUllam  E.  Phillips.  Jr.,  AO3121660. 
Klaus  H.  Stuecklen,  A03118366. 

Distinguished  Officer  Training  School 
Graduates 
Leroy  P.  Ache,  AO3128520. 
WlUlam  E.  Adams,  A03 129432. 
Charles  H.  Bailey,  A03 128923. 
Joseph  P.  Blgelow,  A03 128368. 
Prank  J.  Blattner,  Jr.,  A03129858. 
Robert  A.  Bleau,  A03128863. 
David  C.  Bray.  A03ia8297. 
Michael  H.  Catherall,  A03 129866. 
Ford  P.  Chains.  A03122236. 
Herman  E.  Chelette.  Jr.,  A0312964a. 
Wilbur  R.  Clopton.  A03129451. 
James  M.  Connolly,  A03128243. 
Dale  D.  Conrad,  A03 129365. 
Richard  C.  Corbln,  A03129116. 
Fred  E.  Croshaw,  A03 128130. 
James  A.  Curtis,  Jr.,  A03129591. 
Jerome  B.  Dague,  A03128857. 
Robert  V.  Dalgle,  A03129458. 
Marshall  E.  Daniel,  Jr.,  A03128246. 
Ronald  L,  DeCosmo,  AO3128301. 
Richard  A.  Deinhammer,  A03 129696. 
Theodore  M.  Duigon,  Jr..  A0312816S. 
Richard  R.  EUes.  A03128861. 
Robert  J.  Elliott,  A03129598. 
Warren  G.  EUlott,  AOS 129887. 
Francis  L.  Eubank,  Jr.,  AOS  129373. 
Lawrence  J.  Faessler,  AO3128309. 
WUllam  C.  Fahey,  A03128466. 
Edmund  H.  Fording.  Jr.,  A03129667. 


Janaes  A.  Gabel,  AOS  129758. 
Robert  J.  Goldman,  AOS  128254. 
Charles  E.  Gordon  H,  AO3122069. 
Gerald  D.  Gordon,  AOS  129662. 
Peter  A.  Gouette,  AOS  128039. 
Larry  J.  Graham,  AOS  134478. 
Howard  W.  Green,  AOS  128548. 
Thomas  M.  Hammons.  AOS  128943. 
James  H.  Handy.  A03128474. 
David  C.  Harvey.  A031S4532. 
Andrew  L.  Higgins.  AOS  128747. 
Ronald  H.  HUbert.  AOS  128478. 
Robert  C.  Hogrefe,  AOS129774. 
Jo  Ann  Holmes.  AL3 128731. 
Robert  L.  Hosier.  A03128317. 
Richard  H.  Houtary.  A03129292. 
Gary  R.  Jackson.  AOS  128629. 
Robert  M.  Jacobs,  A03128133. 
Robert  B.  Jones.  A03129496. 
Robert  F.  Kleser.  A03134534. 
George  S.  King.  AO3129501. 
James  A.  Kirsch,  A03129311. 
Edward  E.  Klehr.  AOS  128800. 
El  wood  N.  Laugen,  A03129789. 
James  A.  Lee,  AOS129S9S. 
Samuel  R.  Leliman.  AO3129790. 
David  E.  Loberg,  A03128488. 
Albert  W.  Long.  Jr..  A03129794. 
Peter  R.  H.  Luckenbach,  A03128188. 
John  G.  Magee.  Jr.,  A03129318. 
Dean  L.  Mather.  AO3129800. 
Robert  C.  McClaln,  A03129696. 
Jack  E.  McCormlck.  A0312951S. 
Nancy  J  McDearman,  AL3 128227. 
Patrick  H.  McHargue,  A03 128700. 
Hugh  McPheeters,  Jr..  AO3129801. 
Michael  Monaco.  A03129255. 
Donald  D.  Monkres.  A03 129803. 
James  R.  Murphy,  AOS  129808. 
Ronald  J.  Nelson,  AOS  128410. 
Raymond  P.  O'Brien,  A03129332. 
Richard  W.  Ogden,  A03134421. 
Norman  R.  Otters,  A03128897. 
Galen  M.  Ozawa,  A0312812S. 
John  K.  Paige,  A03128125. 
Donald  S.  Palmer.  A03128962. 
Ronald  D.  Parham.  A03128577. 
Richard  V.  Parish,  AOS  128272. 
Robert  E.  Patterson,  AOS  128338. 
Richard  A.  Peacock,  A03129147. 
Robert  D.  Penman,  AOS  129 149. 
Otto  W.  Peucker,  AOS129160. 
Richard  L.  Plcard,  AOS134505. 
Louis  A.  Platterborze,  A03129479. 
Thomas  J.  Pollard,  AOS129336. 
Charles  P.  Power,  AOS128416. 
George  E.  Powers.  AOS128582. 
Donald  P.  Prince,  AOS128705. 
Jeannette  C.  Pulver,  ALS1S4S99. 
Tom  V.  Purser,  A03129811. 
Byron  G.  Quann.  A03128271. 
David  P.  Relmuller.  A03128822. 
John  B.  Rich  n,  A03129154. 
Lewis  M.  Roome,  A03129815. 
John  P.  Rooney,  Jr.,  A03129816. 
Thomas  E.  Rowley,  AOS129527. 
Alan  S.  Rutherford.  AOS  129819. 
Edward  J.  Ryan.  Jr.,  A03128424. 
Robert  J.  Sanders,  A03129842. 
Charles  A.  Savage,  Jr..  AO3129087. 
Jack  S.  Schelffler,  AOS  129088. 
Arnold  L.  Schwalb,  A03128S46. 
Edward  M.  Seghers.  Jr.,  AOS129822. 
Douglas  B.  Shamberger,  AO3128506. 
Raymond  A.  Shapek.  A03129157. 
Walter  R.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  AO31820S. 
Howard  F.  Shenk.  A03128665. 
Bruce  N.  Smith,  AO3129S40. 
Robert  M.  Smith,  AO3128970. 
James  Souhrada,  AOSI29342. 
Parker  D.  Sproul,  AOS129735. 
Warren  L.  Stelnlnger,  Jr.,  AOS128972. 
WUllam  H.  Strehle.  Jr..  A03128586. 
Edward  L.  Sutter,  AOS1297S9. 
Harold   K.   Swltzer    II.    AOS  134516. 
Anthony  J.  Terlep.  Jr.,  A03128717. 
Donald  L.  Thompson,  A031298S2. 
Robert  T.  Thompson,  Jr.,  A03128437. 
Victor  R.  Trouy,  A03129348. 
WUllam  M.  Turner,  AOS128350. 
Ralph  M.  Tyson,  AOS128286. 


Richard  S.  Ueland.  Jr.,  AOS128917. 
Rene  M.  Vlcknair,  Jr.,  A03ia8287. 
Joseph  L.  Vojlr.  A03128218. 
Fredrick  A.  Wagner,  AOS12929S. 
WUllam  J.  Weiland.  A03129284. 
David  R.  Welsh.  A03128887. 
Bruce  M.  Westbrook,  AOS  128516. 
Harold  E.  Wigginton,  AO3129608. 
J.  Leon  WiUon,  A03128217. 
Thomas  W.  Wing,  A03134436, 
Warren  W.  Wolff,  AOS  120039. 
Thomas  W.  Young,  A03129165. 

Distinguished  Graduates,  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps 
Todd  Bolen,  AO3130478. 
Robert  E,  Gallo,  AO3131054. 
Gary  K.  Prltchard.  AOS13S131. 
Darrel  D.  Thomssen,  A03131193. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D J).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  John  4:  21 :  This  commandment  have 
we  from  Him,  that  he  who  loveth  God 
must  love  his  brother  also. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  God,  grant 
that  in  this  Brotherhood  Week  we  may 
have  a  clear  vision  of  the  high  and  help- 
ful things  which  we  may  do  together  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

Make  us  humbly  grateful  for  the  many 
opportunities  that  are  continually 
coming  to  us  to  speak  a  word  of  good 
cheer  and  to  extend  a  hand  of  helpfulness 
to  the  needy  members  of  the  human 
family. 

May  we  realize  more  fully  that  the 
question  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?", 
must  be  answered  conclusively  in  the 
affirmative. 

Enable  us  to  go  in  and  out  among  our 
fellow  men  as  the  heralds  of  a  new  day 
when  men  and  nations  shall  live  as 
brothers  on  the  high  levels  of  peace  and 
good  will. 

Help  us  to  practice  the  Golden  Rule 
and  inspire  us  with  those  finer  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  are  the  progenitors  of 
achievement  in  the  building  of  a  nobler 
civilization. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  14,  1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


READING  OP  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
February  21,  1963,  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  may  be  read  by  a  Member 
to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today,  the  Chair 
designates  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Burton]  to  read  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  immediately  following 
the  approval  of  the  Journal  on  February 
21,  1963. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlznous  consent  that  ttie  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  g^ieral  debate  to- 
day and  also  on  February  19,  25.  and 
26.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
h(Hna? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  Soviet  seizure  of  power  in  Lithuania. 
It  has  never  accepted  the  attempted 
liquidation  of  the  Republic  At  the  time 
when  in  their  hearts  there  Is  a  silent 
celebration  of  their  1918  Independence 
Day,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  wish  the  people 
of  Lithuania  well,  to  assure  them  that 
they  are  not  forgotten. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
somber  monimients  of  the  Hltler-Stalln 
era  is  the  continued  occupation  of  an- 
cient free  nations  by  foreign  systems. 
Hie  Lithuanian  Reimbllc  is  still  oc- 
cupied and  controlled  l^  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  the  victim  of  a  period  in 
human  history  when  small  nations  were 
exchanged  like  pawns  in  the  savage 
confrontation  between  the  Nazi  and 
Soviet  warlords. 

The  Soviet  army  marched  Into  Lith- 
uania In  1939  after  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact 
had  given  the  Nazi  war  machine  a  free 
hand  in  Western  Europe  and  Hitler  paid 
the  price  by  agreeing  that  Stalin  could 
occupy  the  Baltic  Republics. 

The  fighting  of  the  war  that  followed 
is  long  since  ended,  but  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania  continues.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  deserve  something 
better.  They  deserve  the  moral  support 
that  we  can  give  them  by  recognizing 
their  contributions  to  freedom  and  their 
honorable  history. 

In  this  country,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  cele- 
brated this  month  the  anniversary  of 
a  better  day — ^the  day  in  1918.  Febru- 
ary 16,  when  the  pec^le  of  their  father- 
land proclaimed  their  independence  of 
both  old  imperial  Germany  and  revolu- 
tionary Russia. 

They  set  ta>  a  republic.  They  orga- 
nized their  society  as  a  free  people. 
They  asserted  their  right  to  live  free  of 
foreign  aggression  from  whatever  source. 

In  the  brief  decade  Lithuania  had,  it 
established  its  place  in  the  forefront  of 
progressive  democratic  societies.  It 
pushed  an  educational  program  that  cut 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  from  two-thirds  of 
the  people  to  less  than  15  percent.  The 
Lithuanian  Republic  adopted  the  first 
land-reform  law  of  modem  Europe. 

An  of  this  was  built  upon  a  cultural 
and  national  tradition  that  goes  bcu^  to 
the  13th  century.  It  was  created  by  peo- 
ple who  welcomed  the  chance  to  spoid 
their  energies  in  proving  their  right  to 
an  independent  place  in  the  world. 

The  land  of  the  Lithuanians  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviets,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
conquered. 

Tlie  VS.  Govemmoit  has  quite  prop- 
erly declined  to  recognize  the  legality  of 


UNITED  NATIONS  FUNDS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
continuing  international  problems  which 
faces  the  Congress  and  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  that  of  Cuba.  Here  we  find 
a  Communist  government  only  90  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Florida,  actively  sup- 
ported by  troops  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Nation  can- 
not rest  as  long  as  Castro  and  his  kind 
remain  in  power  in  our  hemisphere. 
The  subversive  activities  of  his  govern- 
ment to  the  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions poses  more  of  a  threat  than  that 
of  the  weapons  and  Soviet  troops  that 
remain  in  Cuba. 

I  supported  the  President's  firm  action 
in  having  the  missiles  and  missile  bases 
removed  from  Cuba,  and  I  believe  this 
Nation  must  have  Just  as  firm  a  policy 
In  dealing  with  this  Communist  dictator- 
ship to  insure  its  eventual  overthrow. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  an  ac- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  last  week 
shocked  me.  We  find  that  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund  has  approved  a  6- 
month  test  plan  for  Cuban  crop  diver- 
sification. I  wrote  U.N.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  this 
act  which  I  consider  an  Insult  to  the 
United  States. 

The  program  calls  for  a  reported  $100,- 
000  to  be  spent  by  the  UJi.  in  this  test 
program,  and  if  successful,  to  be  ex- 
tended for  5  years  with  the  U2J.  share 
of  the  eventual  ooet  to  be  $1.2  million. 

The  remarks  of  Paul  O.  Hoffman, 
American  manager  director  of  the  Fund, 
that  no  American  funds  woiild  be  used 
in  this  project  is  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  it.  We  have,  in  this  Nation,  attempt- 
ed to  keep  the  United  Nations  a  forum 
for  world  dlscvisslon,  paying  a  far  heav- 
ier than  proportionable  share  of  the 
United  Nations  operating  expenses,  and 
then  find  this  organization  giving  aid  to 
the  Communist  menace  only  90  miles  off 
our  sh(H«. 

I  called  on  Ambassador  Stevenson  for 
an  explanation,  pointing  out  that  we 
find  our  country  in  the  position  of  giving 
funds  on  one  hand,  to  be  used  by  our 
sworn  and  mortal  enemy  on  the  other. 

I  regard  this  action  of  the  U27.  an 
insiilt  to  the  United  States  and  have 
vigorously  expressed  my  iixilgnation. 

To  my  mind  the  problem  of  Cuba  is 
the  No.  1  foreign  policy  problem  which 
faces  this  Nation.  It  cannot  be  swept 
Under  a  rug.  It  cannot  be  hidden.  Only 
strong  and  forceful  leadership  will 
enable  us  to  blot  out  this  menace  to  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world's  security,  and 
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for  my  part,  I  pledge  my  every  effort !« 
hasten  the  day  when  Castro  win  be  d*. 
f eated  and  a  truly  free  Cuba  restored 

COMMUNIST  THREATS  TO  THE 
SECURITY  OF  THIS  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agv 
unanimous  CMisent  to  extend  my  rema^ 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectJon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  opens  Its  hearings  into 
the  vital  matter  of  Communist  threats 
to  the  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

In  this  regard.  I  wish  to  call  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  an  article  by  Mr 
James  Free,  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Birmingham,  Ala..  News. 

Mr.  Free  points  out  the  qualifications 
and  extensive  experience  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs to  conduct  these  investigations  in 
the  interests  of  our  Nation  and  our  hem- 
isphere. 

Mr.  Free's  article  follows: 

Selden  and  Stennis  Caixxo  Good  Bets  To 
Get  facts  On  Cuba 
(By  James  Free) 

Washington,  February  12. — Strictly  dows- 
the-mlddle  probes  of  the  BxiMlan  biilldup  la 
Cuba  can  be  expected  from  botb  cuboooi- 
mlttees  of  Congress  that  will  buckl*  down 
to  the  task  after  the  lull  this  week  for  Lin- 
coln's birthday. 

The  two  chairmen,  Senator  John  C.  Stdi- 
Nis,  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  and  Represent- 
ative AaMisTXAo  SzLOEN,  Democrat  of  Als- 
bama.  are  conservative  Southerners  with  no 
close  administration  ties. 

While  they  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  out 
facts  embarrassing  to  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, neither  will  they  have  any  com- 
punction about  making  a  report  that  might 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  RepubUean 
charges   against  the  administration. 

Moreover,  between  the  two  Investlgatlag 
groups,  the  American  people  should  be  able 
to  get  a  cocnprehenlBve  picture  of  Buatlan 
strength  in  Cuba  and  the  extent  of  the 
threat  to  this  hemisphere. 

Stknnis'  Preparedness  Subcommittee  will 
center  Its  attention  on  military  aspects,  with 
subversion  and  related  dangers  being  sec- 
ondary but  significant  nuittera  at  ooncen. 

Seloen's  Intsr-Amerlcan  Affairs  Subeom- 
mlttee  wUI  stress  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
miinist  subversion  threat  from  Cubs  to 
Latin  America  on  a  country-by-country  b«- 
sis.  Comparative  military  power  will  be  eon- 
sidered  only  as  It  pertains  to  the  aUMtj 
of  various  countries  to  resist  subverskai. 

Both  Stknnis  and  Bxumm  wUl  inquire  into 
present  long-rang«  VS.  policy  reganUng 
Soviet  mUltary  bases  and  forces  in  Cub* 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Americas.  Here,  again, 
emphasis  of  the  Senate  sabeommlttee  will 
be  on  defense  policy,  while  concern  o<  the 
House  foreign  affairs  group  wlU  be  on  diplo- 
matic policy. 

Beyond  question,  there  will  be  boom  du- 
plication in  the  Information  brought  out  b; 
the  two  Investigating  subcommittees.  But 
this  should  help  assure  a  balanced  perspec- 
tive and  provide  more  varied  sources  of 
information. 

Stznnis'  handling  of  hot  past  probes— 
the  miizzling-the-mllltary  baarlngB  last  year, 
for  example — has  won  him  a  reputattoia  •■ 
a  steady,  Impartial,  and  eool  man  vltk  s 
gavel.  His  early  years  as  a  circuit  ivip 
show  through  clearly. 
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SBjm  bas  yet  to  prove  his  mettle  In 
vi-niy  publicized  hearings.  But  House  ool- 
iSiues  pomt  to  his  early  and  largely  Ignored 
^iTnilngB  on  Cuba,  first  to  the  Bsenhower 
j^iniinlstratlon  and  later  to  the  Kennedy 
-jlBilnUtraUan.  They  note  his  leadership  In 
—Q^jjUng  the  Organization  of  American 
g^J^  Into  taking  action  against  Castroism. 

Neither   chairman    Is   given   to   sensatlon- 

.ign<     Both  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 

Kennedy  administration  tendency  to  rate  the 

Soviet  buUdup  mainly  In  terms  of  "offensive" 

or  "defensive"  weapons. 

SBLOEN  and  Stknnis,  as  well,  have  had 
fully  as  much  Information  about  Russian 
troops  and  weapons  In  Cuba  as  have  bad  the 
BepubUcans  who  publicly  charged  the  ad- 
ministration with  sugar-coating   the   story. 

Neither  chairman  has  remained  silent  on 
Cube  but  any  comment  has  been  restrained. 
Back  on  December  18,  for  example,  Selden 
told  this  reporter  there  were  "at  least  15.000 " 
Soviet  troops  In  Cuba.  This  was  some  time 
before    the    administration    admitted    this 

officially. 

Skldxn's  subcommittee  will  conduct  3 
days  of  hearings  starting  February  18.  Two 
comparable  periods  of  testimony  wUl  be 
scheduled  later. 

Stennis'  subcommittee  so  far  has  heard 
only  one  witness:  John  A  McCone,  Director 
of  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency.  In  closed 
session.  But  other  witnesses  wUl  testify 
sUrtlng  probably  week  after  next.  And  sev- 
eral weeks  of  additional  hearings  are  in 
prospect. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  TOO  MUCH 
PLANNING 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
back  a  large  audience  heard  an  acknowl- 
edged eloquent  speaker  say: 

I  do  not  believe  that  Washington  should 
do  for  the  people  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves through  local  and  private  effort.  There 
is  no  magic  attached  to  tax  dollars  that  have 
been  to  Washington  and  back. 

These  words  have  a  ring  of  truth.  They 
are  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  and  are 
quoted  from  a  speech  made  before  the 
Associated  Business  Publications  Con- 
ference, held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in 
New  York  aty.  on  October  12. 1960. 

They  were  made  in  connection  with  a 
discussion  of  American  economic  policy, 
and  underscored  a  plea  for  a  strong 
economy  in  our  country,  thus  "not  only 
to  sustain  our  defenses,  but  also  to 
demonstrate  to  other  nations,  particular- 
ly those  wavering  between  our  system 
and  the  Communists — that  the  way  of 
freedom  is  the  way  to  strength  and  secu- 
rity—that their  future  lies  with  us  and 
not  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

That  portion  of  the  speech  I  have  just 
quoted  ends  with  this  statement: 

That  is  the  basic  issue  of  lOeo — and  that  Is 
why  each  candidate  must  make  clear  his 
views  on  economic  policy. 

Now,  lest  some  who  read  this  Imme- 
diately assume  the  speaker  was  one  of 
those  labeled  as  "reactionary— of  whom 
It  has  been  said  "he  has  one  eye  ahead 


and  one  eye  on  the  rearview  mirror" — 
let  me  identify  the  eloquent  ^leaker 
whose  words  opened  and  have  been 
quoted  in  this  statement  of  mine.  It 
was  Senator  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
running  for  the  highest  office  In  the  land, 
the  Presidency. 

Since  Senator  Kennedy  succeeded  in 
his  ardent  desire  to  become  President, 
the  Congress  has  received  well  over  60 
messages — not  one  of  which  failed  to  re- 
quest, or  was  accompanied  by,  proposed 
legislation  which  would  result  in  Wash- 
ington doing  for  the  people  what  they 
should  do  for  themselves,  through  local 
and  private  effort,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  provision  for  our  national 
defense. 

It  would  be  easy — and  the  temptation 
is  great — to  protect  some  of  the  illusions 
cherished  by  a  portion  of  the  American 
people,  and  lay  at  the  door  of  the  much- 
berated  Presidential  advisers,  or  even 
brother  Bobby,  the  blame  for  many  of 
these  requests  for  legislation.  However, 
the  facts  are  that  these  messages  to  the 
Congress  came  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent, were  signed  by  him  with  his  full 
knowledge  of  their  content  and  implica- 
tion, and  he  further  has  aggressively 
and  consistently  pressed  for  enactment 
of  a  major  portion  of  these  proposals. 

All  these  legislative  proposals  were 
presumably  geared  to  the  President's 
repeatedly  expressed  wish  to  "move 
America  ahead."  And  we  all  know  now 
that  without  the  Congress  enacting  even 
a  smidgin  of  these  proposals,  we  have 
Indeed  moved  ahead — rs^idly  and  in- 
exorably— to  the  fantastic  planned  budg- 
et expenditures  of  $98,802  million  for 
1964 — to  the  increase  by  135,510  in  Fed- 
eral personnel  since  the  change  in  ad- 
ministration in  1961 — to  the  planned 
deficit  of  $11,902  million  for  1964 — and 
thence  to  an  estimated  national  debt  of 
$315,604  million  which  will  extend  much 
further  than  1964.  And  all  this  with- 
out a  determination  and  inclusion  of 
the  actual  total  cost  of  additional  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  additional  Federal 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  additional 
Federal  assistance  to  urban  areas,  or 
even  a  successful  trip  to  the  moon. 

We  have  also  moved  ahead — rapidly 
and  inexorably — ^to  the  final  culmination 
and  hunoiliation  of  a  Communist  regime 
only  90  miles  from  our  southeastern 
Atlantic  coast.  Not  only  is  this  Com- 
munist govenunent  completely  equipped 
by  the  Soviet  Union  with  arms  and 
troops,  supposedly  for  self-defense,  but 
it  likewise  possesses  the  additional 
bonus  of  our  diplomatic  guarantee 
against  invasion.  This  is  now  crowned 
by  the  promise  of  United  Nations  aid  to 
agriculture  for  this  Communist  nation — 
indirectly  financed  by  our  own  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  with  them  an  article  written  by 
Henry  Hazlitt,  entitled  "The  Fallacy  of 
Too  Much  Planning,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  February  1963 
as  a  condensed  version  of  the  original 
article  in  Newsweek  of  September  24, 
1962.  This  article  expresses  some  well- 
known  truths,  which  we  as  a  Nation 
should  be  willing  to  face,  lest  we  find 


ourselves — God  forbid— at  the  point  of 
no  return: 

Thx  Faixact  of  Too  MOCH  PUOfMXlfC 
(By  Henry  BasUtt) 

"The  welfare  state  Is  the  great  fiction 
where  everybody  tries  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  everybody  else." 

Tlie  idea  of  Government  economic  plan- 
ning appeals  to  many  InteUectuals  and  poli- 
ticians today.  What  they  forget  Is  that  each 
of  us,  In  his  private  capacity.  Is  constantly 
planning  ahead — regarding  his  job,  his  busi- 
ness, his  leisure,  his  spending,  his  saving  for 
a  home  or  a  car  or  the  education  of  his  chU- 
dren.  These  mUUcms  of  individual  plans 
are  coordinated  through  the  marrelous 
mechanism  of  competition  and  the  free 
market. 

The  question  then  Is  never  whether  there 
should  be  planning  or  not,  but  who  should 
plan  for  whom?  To  put  It  another  way,  the 
question  Is  whether  each  of  us  shovUd  be 
free  to  make  his  own  plans,  or  whether  all  of 
MB  should  be  forced  to  work  or  consume 
according  to  some  master  plan  drawn  up  for 
us  by  some  supposed  group  of  supermen. 

While  most  plans  being  proposed  today 
are  plans  for  accelerating  economic  growth, 
there  are  also,  under  the  Influence  of  J.  K. 
Galbraith,  plans  to  control  our  spending. 
According  to  the  Galbraith  thesis,  most  con- 
sumers do  not  know  how  to  spend  the  In- 
comes they  have  earned.  They  have 
atrocious  taste,  and  they  waste  their  money 
on  trivialities  and  junk. 

The  natural  conclusion  Is  that  the  con- 
sumers should  be  supplied  not  with  what 
they  themselves  want,  but  with  what  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats,  full  of  wisdom,  think 
Is  good  for  them.  And  the  way  to  do  this 
Is  to  tax  away  from  people  all  the  Income 
they  have  been  earning  over  that  required 
to  meet  their  bare  necessities  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  bureaucrats  to  be  spent  In  ways 
they  think  would  really  do  people  the  most 
good. 

The  goods  and  services  for  which  people 
voluntarily  spend  their  own  money  make  up. 
in  the  Oalbralthlan  vocabularly.  the  "pri- 
vate sector"  of  the  economy,  whUe  the  goods 
and  services  arupplied  to  them  by  the  Oov- 
emment,  out  of  the  income  seized  from  them 
In  taxes,  make  up  the  "public  sector."  This 
is  a  neat  semantic  triumph,  for  the  word 
"private"  is  meant  to  suggest  the  selfish  and 
exclusive,  whUe  the  word  "public"  is  meant 
to  suggest  the  democratic,  the  shared,  the 
public  spirited. 

Actually,  what  Galbraith  caUs  the  "pri- 
vate sector"  of  the  economy  Is  in  fact  the 
voluntary  sector;  and  what  he  calls  the 
"public  sector"  Is  In  fact  the  coercive  sec- 
tor. And  as  this  sector  grows  at  the  expense 
of  the  voluntary  sector,  we  come  to  the  es- 
sence of  the  welfare  state. 

In  this  state  nobody  pays  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  children,  but  everybody  pays 
for  the  education  of  everybody  else's  chil- 
dren. Nobody  pays  his  own  medical  bUls, 
but  everybody  pays  everybody  else's  medical 
bills.  Nobody  helps  his  own  old  parents, 
but  everybody  helps  everybody  else's  old  par- 
ents. Nobody  provides  for  the  contingency 
of  his  own  unemployment,  his  own  sickness, 
his  own  old  age,  but  everybody  provides  for 
the  contingency  of  the  unemployment,  sick- 
ness or  old  age  of  ev«-ybody  else.  The  wel- 
fare state,  as  the  French  political  economist 
Claude  Pr^d^rlc  Bastlat  put  It  with  uncanny 
clairvoyance  more  than  a  century  ago,  is  the 
great  fiction  by  which  everybody  tries  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  everybody  else. 

This  Is  not  only  a  fiction;  it  Is  bound  to 
be  a  failure.  This  Is  sure  to  be  the  out- 
come whenever  effort  Is  separated  from  re- 
ward. When  people  who  can  earn  more  than 
the  average  have  the  "surplus"  selaed  from 
In  taxes,  and  when  people  who  earn 
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lesB  than  the  average  have  the  deficiency 
t\iraed  over  to  them  In  handouts,  the  pro- 
duction of  everybody  must  decline;  for  the 
energetic  and  able  loee  their  incentive  to 
produce  more  than  the  average,  and  the 
slothful  and  unskilled  lose  their  Incentive 
to  improve  their  condition. 


THERE'S  NO  STOPPING  REA — OR  IS 
THERE? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmouis  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remtirks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABOEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  several 
aspects  of  the  farm  program — including 
rural  electrification.  The  resulting  com- 
mittee report  on  the  farm  bill — House 
Report  No.  1691 — ^pointed  out  that: 

Testimony  revealed  a  growing  public  con- 
cern over  the  failure  of  the  REA  to  disclose 
Information  on  varloxis  phases  of  Its 
operations. 

The  report  went  on  to  say : 
The  public  is  entitled  to  know  how  public 
funds  are  being  used. 

All  of  US  here  in  this  Chamber  were 
reminded  also  that: 

Congress,  of  course.  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  assuring  that  public  funds 
are  handled  in  accordance  with  the  original 
intent  of  tbe  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  concern  about 
the  extent  to  which  REA  has  gone  be- 
yond that  original  intent  of  Congress  is 
apparently  continuing  unabated.  As  a 
case  in  point,  I  call  attention  to  a  very 
interesting  and  revealing  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  en- 
titled. "There's  No  Stopping  REA— Or  Is 
There?"  This  article  documents  the 
fact  that  despite  assurances  to  the  con- 
tT&ry  given  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
REA  Act — the  late  Sam  Raybiu-n— REA- 
financed  cooperatives  are  now  increas- 
ingly engaged  in  aggressive  competition 
with  investor-owned  electric  power  com- 
panies and  are  on  "an  empire-building 
kick  that  is  invading  urban  territories, 
wooing  industrial  customers,  and  threat- 
ening to  consolidate  into  a  gigantic  na- 
tional electric  system,  federally  subsi- 
dized and  tax  free." 

The  writer  of  this  article  sisks  a  rhe- 
torical question  which  I  think  each  of  us 
should  ask  ourselves.  He  asks,  "Is  there 
a  way  that  REA  co-ops  can  cut  the  silver 
cord  of  dependence  on  governmental  pa- 
ternalism and  become  in  truth  the  'inde- 
pendent business  enterprises'  that  REA 
now  calls  them?"  The  author  suggests 
one  possible  method  of  accomplishing 
this  worthwhile  goal,  but  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  others  that  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. 

However,  becavise  Congress  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assuring  that 
public  funds  are  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act,  I  believe  every  one 
of  us  should  read  and  study  this  Fortune 
article.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  honest 


and  fair  appraisal  of  a  serious  problem 
which  sorely  needs  congreBsional  atten- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  Fortune 
article  in  the  Record  at  tills  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  every 
Member  of  Congress : 

Thi»k's  No  Stopping  the  REA— Or  Is  There? 
( By  Hubert  Kay ) 
There  had  never  been  anything  like  It  on 
the  lonely  ranch  In  the  red  sandhill  country 
of  southeastern  New  Mexloo,  and  almost 
certainly  there  would  never  be  anything  like 
It  again.  For  all  the  21  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life,  John  and  Margaret  McGuffln  had 
lived  unnoticed  and  cut  off  from  the  world 
without  electricity  or  telephone,  SVi  miles 
from  their  nearest  neighbor  and  more  than 
30  mUes  from  the  nearest  town,  Tatum,  In 
Lea  County.  Then,  on  the  morning  of  last 
July  2,  strange  and  wonderful  things  began 
to  happen. 

A  car  drove  up  and  out  stepped  the  head 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Norman 
Clapp.  a  big  man  with  severs!  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  lend,  come  all  the  way 
from  Washington.  Up  from  Lovlngton, 
N.  Mex.,  drove  the  manager  of  Lea  County's 
rural  electric  and  rural  telephone  coopera- 
tives, which  with  money  borrowed  from  REA 
had  Just  built  3'^  miles  of  poles  and  lines 
to  the  McGuflln  ranchhouse.  A  new  dial 
telephone  rang  for  the  first  time,  and  Mr. 
McGuflln  was  summoned  to  talk  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman,  calling 
from  Washington.  After  a  little  speech  by 
Administrator  Clapp  and  a  ceremony  of  turn- 
ing out  the  kerosene  lamps,  electric  current 
came  s\irglng  over  the  new  line  to  lighten 
the  lives  of  the  McOuflllns  and  make  their 
ranch  the  5  millionth  consumer  to  receive 
REA-flnanced  electric  service. 

In  this  carefully   staged   but   still   heart- 
warming little  drama,  RELA  once  again  pre- 
sented Itself  In  its  long-admired  role  as  the 
great   light  brlnger   to   rural   America.      But 
behind  this  Image  a  new  reality  has  devel- 
oped,   troubling    the    agency's    congressional 
friends  and  alarming  the  U.S.  electrlc-utlllty 
Industry.    The  co-ope.  financed  by  REA,  have 
grown  into  a  nationwide,  *4  billion  electric 
group    increasingly    engaged    in    agL'resslve, 
Government-subsidized  competition  with  In- 
vestor-owned  electric   companies       Five   out 
of  six  of  the  co-ops'  new  member  customers 
In  recent  years  have  been   Industrial,   com- 
mercial, and  nonfarm  residential  consumers. 
The  co-ops  are  not  about  to  take  over  the 
Industry.    On  their  IVs  million  miles  of  REA- 
financed  lines  they  still  average  only  about 
3.3  consumers  per  mile,  one-tenth  the  num- 
ber for  major  power  companies.     The  trend 
from  farm  to  city  has  left  the  co-ops  with 
some  500.000  abandoned  services    ile.   lines 
built  to  serve   individual   residences)    repre- 
senting an  investment  of  many  millions  on 
which   they   receive    no    return.      But    these 
predictable  handicaps  are  more   than   offset 
by  recent  co-op  developments,  based  on  long- 
standing  advantages.      Once    almost    wholly 
dependent  on  purchased  power,   the  co-ops 
are  surging  toward  independence  with  more 
and  more  power  plants  of  their  own.     They 
are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation  and  from 
much    state    and    local    taxation       They    are 
financed  at  2  percent  Intereet  with  funds  for 
which  the  Government  pays  about  4  percent. 
They  share  first  call  on  the  cheap  hydroelec- 
tric power  generated  at  Federal  dams.     They 
are  now  selling  more  than  half  their  power 
to  nonfarm  buyers.     Having  clearly   outrun 
the  intentions  of  REA's  congressional  found- 
ers, they  constitute  a  growing  threat  both  to 
American  principles  of  private  enterprise  and 
to   the   gigantic    private    investment    In    the 
U.S.  electric-Utility  lndustr>-. 

New  Jersey's  Senator  Clitford  Case,  whose 
State  has  only  one  small  REA  co-op.  got  a 


Jolting  Introduction  to  what  all  thla  m«aiM 
In  practical  terms  when  a  New  York  Qto 
industrial  consultant  named  E>avld  T.  KI«|^ 
man  called  at  his  Washington  office  one'dav 
last  spring.  Dr.  Klelnman  represented  » 
client  who  had  been  planning  to  build  a 
tepe  factory  In  Paterson,  NJ.  With  him  b« 
had  a  letter  received  from  an  REA  co-op  ij 
Pennsylvania.  Said  the  letter:  If  the  Kleta- 
man  client  would  agree  to  build  his  factorr 
in  the  co-op's  territory,  contract  to  buy  iti 
power,  and  put  up  $50,000  of  Its  own.  th« 
co-op  would  lend  him  $450,000  for  the  pur. 
chase  of  his  factory's  electrical  machinery 
and  equipment.  To  the  Senator  from  Ifev 
Jersey,  a  liberal  Republican  not  easily  un- 
nerved by  governmental  forays  Into  busing 
areas,  this  attempt  to  lure  a  prospectlTc 
new  Industry  from  his  State  seemed  a  mo«t 
curious  diversion  of  the  subsidized  rural 
light. 

THIRTT-rlVE-TEAR   LOANS 

Senator  Case  promptly  Joined   a  growlm 
group  of   congressional    members  who  have 
decided  to  do  battle  with  the  image  of  the 
"light  brlnger"  in  order  to  come  to  gripe  with 
the  realities.     It  is  a  powerful  Image.    When 
REA  was  founded  In  1936,  nearly  9  out  of  lo 
American    farms   still   lacked    the   electricity 
that   had  become  commonplace  in  the  Na. 
tlon's  towns  and  cities.     Thanks  largely  to 
REA— to  the  systems  it  financed  and  to  the 
stimulus  they  gave  to  rvu"al  expansion  by  In- 
vestor-owned    electric    companies — some   M 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  are  now  elec- 
trified.   Even  power  company  executives  con- 
cede    that   In   fulfilling   Its  original   purpoM 
REA  performed  a  national  service.     Count- 
less   rural    people   remember    gratefully   the 
coming    of    REA    lines    to    their    farms,  not 
merely   bringing   them  electric   current  but 
bringing    them    into    the    main    current  of 
American   life.     Millions  of  Americana  have 
a  vested  interest  In  the  continued  existence 
of  the  991  Independent,  locally  run  coopera- 
tlves,    and    the   scattering   of    other   electric 
systems,  that  REA  has  financed  with  more 
than  *4  billion  of  Federal  funds  and  Is  con- 
tinuing to  finance  at  a  rate  of  $400  million 
a  year. 

The  political  momentum  developed  by  all 
this  has  long  kept  REA  a  congressional  sacred 
cow.  Yet  House  and  Senate  agrlcultunl 
committees  and  agricultural  approprlatlom 
subcommittees,  where  legislative  UmltaUow 
on  REA's  powers  and  purse  must  begin,  were 
openly  critical  of  some  of  the  Agency's  prac- 
tices last  year  and  seem  ready  to  take  aome 
action  In  this  session. 

One  choice  is  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make.  It  cannot,  by  inaction,  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  REA  partisans  strea 
that  Its  program  Is  self-liquidating.  The 
excellent  REA  repayment  record  indicatai 
that  this  Is  true — as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
co-op  loads  (I.e.  consumer  demands)  ut 
doubling  every  5  to  10  years.  Heavier  loadi 
require  a  costly  process  of  physical  "heavylni 
up" — the  InsUillatlon  of  heavier  lines  uA 
poles — and  a  far  costlier  Increase  In  gen- 
erating capacity.  Few  co-ops  can  flnana 
such  capital  Investment  out  of  earnlngi. 
Hence  a  co-op  that  gets  a  $20  million  g«i- 
erating  loan  today  will  almo.?t  certainly  be 
back  within  10  years  for  another  $20  million 
loan,  and  in  20  years  for  a  loan  of  $40  mlllkm. 
Since  the  co-ops  have  35  years  to  repay  tbetr 
loans,  they  will— except  as  they  pay  for  «i- 
panslon  with  their  own  money — be  borrow- 
ing from  the  Government  three  to  four  tUna 
faster  than  they  repay.  Until  Congreei 
takes  some  action,  the  co-ops'  Government- 
subsidized  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  cost  of  their  subsidies  to  tax- 
payers, will  continue  to  mount  in  near 
arithmetic  progression. 

The  harsh  battle  between  partisans  « 
REA  and  of  the  electric  utility  Industry  * 
marked  by  fiat  contradictions  of  fact,  ps»" 
slonate  charges,  and  countercharges.  In  th« 
main,  both  sides  have  simply  reacted  in  pfe- 


iUetablfl  wayi  to  an  vmpredicted  change  in 
Tmerlcan  life  since  World  War  n :  the  revolu- 
^T  of  exploding  cities  and  industries  and 
.iirinklng  farmland. 

XbMnkM  to  a  technological  revolution  in 
mtkiti  electrlflcatlon  has  been  a  major  ele- 
maat,  the  Nation's  farmers  each  year  pro- 
duos  bigger  and  bigger  crops  on  fewer  and 
fever  acres.  In  the  past  decade  U.S.  farm- 
land has  Ijeen  withdrawn  from  crop  produc- 
tion at  an  average  rate  of  4  million  acres  a 
year.  Meanwhile,  riding  technological  and 
gopulation  booms  of  their  own,  cities  and 
^Ttftrles  have  burst  out  Into  the  country- 
aide  covering  former  farmlands  with  8uburt>8, 
tiouslnc  developments,  factories.  Inevitably, 
and  on  an  ever-increasing  scaie,  electric  co- 
ops and  companies  have  met  and  clashed  in 
border  warfare  unforeseen  by  REA's  found- 
era  In  the  depression  world  of  the  mld- 
1930's. 

WK     A»X     NOT     INTENDING     TO     COMPETE     WITH 
ANYBODY 

The  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration 
was  created  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  May  11,  1935,  and  allotted 
$100  million  of  work  relief  funds.  As  a 
quick  Jobmaker,  the  new  agency  could  not 
compete  with  leaf  raking;  too  much  of  Its 
funds  had  to  go  for  heavy  equipment.  But 
friends  of  the  farmer  and  of  public  power 
saw  their  opportunity.  The  greatest  of 
them.  Senator  George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska, 
moved  to  seize  It.  Another  hardscrabble 
farm  boy,  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Joined  him  in  Intro- 
ducing a  bin  to  authorize  a  10-year  REA  pro- 
gram openly  designed  both  to  fight  the  de- 
pression and  to  raise  rural  living  standards. 

It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  build 
electric  distribution  lines  In  rural  areas  and 
deny  aerrlce  to  villagers  or  to  stores,  machine 
shops,  feed  mills,  grain  elevators,  and  other 
rural  businesses.  Hence  the  Norris-Rayburn 
bill  did  not  specify  farms  or  farmers.  In- 
stead It  authorized  REA  to  make  loans  "for 
the  furnishing  of  electric  energy  to  persons 
in  rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  central 
station  service."  A  rural  area  was  defined 
aa  one  "not  Included  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  city,  village,  or  borough  having  a 
population  In  excess  of  1.500  inhabitants." 
The  bill  apeclfically  authorized  the  agency  to 
make  loans  for  generating  plants  and  also. 
In  Its  now  much  discussed  section  6,  to  lend 
money  to  REA  borrowers,  which  they  in  turn 
could  lend  to  their  custoDaers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  electrical  and  plumbing  equipment, 
llie  U.S.  farm  depression  had  been  going  on 
since  the  collapae  of  the  World  War  I  boom 
In  1910:  It  was  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  rural  electrification  program  would  never 
get  off  the  ground  unless  farmers  were  helped 
to  both  electricity  and  equipment. 

Members  of  Congress  concerned  about  pos- 
sible competition  with  existing  private 
enterprise  were  reassured  by  the  bill's  dis- 
tinguished sponsors.  "May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman."  aaid  Sam  Rayburn  in  response  to 
a  question,  "that  we  are  not.  In  this  bill, 
intending  to  go  out  and  compete  with  any- 
body." Senator  Norrls  inserted  In  the 
OoNcacssiONAL  Recobd  a  memorandum  from 
the  first  REA  Administrator,  Morris  L. 
Cooke: 

"REA  can  make  loans  for  generating 
plants  but  we  must  be  shown  conclusively 
(1)  that  energy  Is  not  available  from  any 
existing  source.  (2)  that  the  proposed  gen- 
erating plant  can  produce  energy  at  a  lower 
cost  than  it  oould  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source,  (3)  that  the  output  of  such 
plants  will  be  used  mainly  for  supplying 
energy   for   use   in   rural    areas." 

With  theee  assuxances  the  Norris-Rayburn 
bin  became  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  of 
193«. 

As  Administrator  Cooke  had  Indicated. 
REA  co-ops  at  first  devoted  themselves  al- 
most   wholly    to    building    low-voltage    dis- 


tribution lines;  over  these  anyone  who  paid 
a  membership  fee  of  $5  or  $10  oould  get 
power,  bought  mainly  from  private  cosn- 
panies.  In  the  first  5  years  only  about  S.6 
percent  of  RKA  loana  were  for  the  building  of 
generating  plants  and  their  accompanying 
high-voltage  transmission  lines.  Expansion 
slowed  during  World  War  II.  But  when  the 
wartime  scarcity  of  materials  ended,  a  new 
world  began  to  open  up  for  ambltlovis  men 
In  REA  and  the  co-ope.  In  the  poetwar 
boom,  farm  consumption  of  electricity 
soared  with  the  accelerated  trend  toward 
consolidation  of  small  family  units  into  big 
mechanized  factory  farms.  The  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  cities  and  industries  further  en- 
couraged co-op  drecuns  of  growth  and 
Independence.  A  resp>onslve  Congress 
Jumped  Its  annual  REA  appropriation  from 
$25  million  In  1945  to  $300  million  in  1946. 
In  1950.  after  Congress  had  assigned  REA 
the  additional  and  noncontroverslal  task  of 
making  loans  for  rural  telephone  expansion, 
the  annual  appropriation  reached  $495  mil- 
lion. Also,  by  1950,  of  all  REA  loans  16.4 
percent  had  gone  for  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities. 

Three  months  after  taking  office.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  REA  Administrator,  Norman 
Clapp,  announced  a  new  "third  criterion"  for 
G.  &  T.  loans.  Hereafter,  he  decreed,  they 
would  no  longer  be  limited  to  co-ops  that 
had  no  other  adequate  and  dependable 
source  of  power,  or  that  could  generate 
power  more  cheaply  than  they  could  buy  It. 
Instead,  they  would  also  be  granted  wher- 
ever "necessary  to  protect  the  secvulty  and 
effectiveness  of  REA-financed  systems." 
REA's  nervous  critics  suspected  that  their 
worst  fears  had  come  to  be  personified  in 
the  new  management,  for  the  new  third 
criterion  seemed  broad  enough  to  cover  al- 
most any  Q.  &  T.  loan  that  Clapp  and  his 
colleagues  might  care  to  make. 

AN  ELBCTEinSO   WOKLO  OF  BLACK  AND    WHm 

A  stocky,  articulate  man  who  suggests  a 
crewcut  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Norman 
Clapp  arrived  at  his  present  post  by  way  of 
experience  as  a  Wisconsin  weekly  newspaper 
publisher,  and  as  a  three-time  loser  in  cam- 
paigns for  Congress.  He  is  also  a  brother  of 
Gordon  Clapp,  onetime  TVA  Chairman.  On 
the  evidence  of  his  own  words.  Administra- 
tor Clapp.  48.  appears — like  Bryan — to  live  in 
a  world  of  black  and  white.  When  a  co-op 
lost  year  finally  brought  electric  service  to 
John  McGuflln 'a  New  Mexico  ranch,  11  years 
after  McOuffln  had  applied  for  It,  Clapp 
hailed  the  event  as  one  more  trliunph  of 
"individual  Initiative  to  which  are  added 
the  qualities  of  good  nelghborliness  and 
basic  Christianity  wrapped  up  in  good,  prac- 
tical, operating  American  democracy."  But 
when  the  Nevada  Power  Co.  last  year  finally 
brought  electric  service  to  a  desert  valley 
where  a  new  co-op  was  In  the  planning 
stage,  Clapp  denounced  the  event  as  one 
more  example  of  "the  selflahness,  cynicism, 
and  greed  that  have  characterized  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  power  companies  to  the  rural 
electrification  program  all  these  years — and 
that  still  do."  (Power  companies,  which 
had  electrified  750.000  farms  by  1936,  now 
serve  43  percent  of  U.S.  farms.)  At  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion's regional  meetings  last  fall,  Clapp 
squared  off  against  his  (and  Bryan's)  per- 
sonal devil:  "The  power  companies  are  not 
alone  In  their  opposition  to  the  REA  pro- 
grams. If  the  battle  for  rural  electrification 
Is  to  be  won,  we  must  recognize  our  oppKjsl- 
tlon  for  what  It  is.  It  Is  perfectly  plain  that 
this  opposition  springs  from  big  business 
and  Its  political  allies.  These  are  the  cul- 
prits who  are  trying  to  hang  the  Socialist 
smear  tag  on  you," 

The  adviser,  ally,  and  goad  of  REA  Ad- 
ministrators since  1943 — and  the  gadfiy  of 
power  companies  and  Members  of  Congress 
who  dare  to  oppose  his  wishes — Is  a  re- 
doubtable   former    Congressman     from     Ar- 


Icansas  named  Clyde  Ellis,  54,  general 
ager  d  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperattv* 
Aaeoetation  since  its  founding  and 
called  the  man  who  runs  RXA  from 
side.  Starting  from  scratch.  Bile  haa  IniUC 
National  Rural  Electrie  Cooperatlwe  itewwiia 
tion  into  a  co-op  eerrioe  organlaatlon  (pur- 
chasing, insxirance,  managerial  trahtiagl 
with  a  $1  mlUlon  Washington  building  of  it* 
own.  But  he  is  still  beet  known  ae  a  for- 
midable lobbyist  and  arm-pumping  apeech- 
maker.  At  a  Western  States  water  and  pow- 
er consumers  conference  in  Portland,  Oreg.. 
last  October,  according  to  the  Porilaad  Ore- 
gonlan,  he  declared  of  the  Nation's  power 
companies:  "Tbelr  object  is  to  take  over  the 
Government.  They  are  public  enemy  Mo.  1 — 
more  dangerous  than  Communists  because 
Communlsu  are  not  a  threat,  but  dictator- 
ship Is  a  threat." 

mifl  promptly  wrote  to  the  Orcgonlan  to 
correct  its  "inadvertent  mleqiuxte"  oC  hie 
extemporaneous  remarks,  explaining:  "I 
feel  that  the  commercial  electric  utilities 
are  the  No.  1  threat  from  within  to  our 
free  enterprise  system.  They  are  more  dan- 
gerous even  than  Communists  who  no  longer 
are  considered  a  substantial  threat  from 
within."  Short,  bald,  UghUlpped.  and  in- 
tense, Ellis  started  his  career  aa  an  Arkan- 
sas State  legislator  feuding  with  the  State's 
political  boss  who  was  also  president  of  Its 
largest  power  company.  His  aaeoclates  scoff 
at  the  frequent  charge  that  his  ultimate 
goal  is  nationalization  of  the  VS.  electrlo- 
utllity  Industry.  "Actually,"  says  one,  "Mr. 
Ellis  Is  a  very  conservative  man  who  Just 
hates  the  power  companlee." 

Two  or  three  steps  behind  Clapp  and  Ellis, 
somewhat  leas  in  the  limelight,  stands  Ken- 
neth Holum,  47,  a  tall,  rugged,  farmer- 
politician  from  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.  Holum, 
a  veteran  of  the  public  power  expansion 
wars  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Is  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Water  and  Power — and  as  such 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  power  produced 
by  the  giant  Federal  dams.  To  understand 
Holvun's  connection  with  REA  ambitions  we 
must  first  understand  the  full  potential  of 
REA's  own  plans. 

THx    BATTUE    roK    TXBarroaiAi.    nnxcarrr 

The  Clapp-Ellls  REA  war  cry  is  "territo- 
rial integrity."  Since  duplication  of  costly 
electric  facilities  Is  clearly  wasteful,  regula- 
tory commissions  and  neighboring  XJS. 
power  companies  long  ago  arrived  at  a 
system  of  excl\islve  company  territories  with 
firm  no-trespassing  agreements.  Private 
power  companies  map  their  territorial  bound- 
aries as  sharply  as  counties,  reserving  ter- 
ritory not  only  for  each  company's  existing 
service  but  also  for  Its  future  development. 
REA  partisans  have  convinced  themselves 
and  are  trying  hard  to  convince  State  legis- 
latures that,  without  paying  the  price  in 
taxes,  interest,  and — usually — in  State  reg- 
ulation, co-ops  nonetheless  deserve  tdX  of 
the  territorial  and  other  privileges  of  ordi- 
nary utility  companies. 

Administrator  Clapp  frankly  concedes  that 
many  co-op  territories  are  now  more  or  leas 
urban  trod.  But  despite  the  prorislons  of 
the  1936  act  limiting  REA  to  "rural  areas." 
he  insists  that  any  territory  a  co-op  "devel- 
oped in  good  faith"  when  It  was  rural  still 
belongs  to  that  oo-op.  no  matter  how  urban 
the  area  may  have  become. 

When  a  oo-op  service  area  has  been  legally 
annexed  by  a  city  in  which  a  power  com- 
pany holds  a  franchise,  the  co-op  has  some- 
times sold  its  facilities  to  the  company  or 
exchanged  them  for  some  of  the  company's 
rural  lines.  Some  co-ops  and  companies 
have  reacbed  territorial  or  nondupUcation 
agreements,  and  some  even  pool  their  power 
for  mutual  benefit.  But  border  warfare  Is 
widespread;  the  two  fight  it  out  customer 
by  customer,  often  duplicating  each  other's 
lines.  Any  co-op  battling  for  more  non- 
farm    business    In    Its    service    area    may    be 
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eartaln   that   Messrs 
back  It  to  the  limit. 

Though    company    rates    are 


Clapp    and   Ellis   will 


companies  In  Minnesota  and  Idaho,  a  textile      to  buUd  or  expand  a  G.  &  T  suDercootww-M— 
mUl  in  North  Carolina.    To  Ita  critics  In  and     In  the  early  years,  when  co-opTthouSS^^^' 


in    general     out  o*  Congress,   REA  seemed   to  have   got 


tt>n 


_         .  „  were  being  overcharged  by  a  nrivnt^  .. 

slightly  lower  than  ttioee  of  the  co-ope.  the  about   as   far    as   possible    from   Its   original  supplier,  they  would  make  enelnelrina^* 

oo-ops  have  some  distinct  advantages  In  such  purposes  when  It  announced  early  last  year  les  of  the  cost  of  Keneratlne  their  o»^-!!?*' 

competition      Among  them:  that  it  had  provided  an  Dllnols  co-op  with  and    submit    theh-   figures    to    the^uS^' 

AB  a  legal  monopoly  strictly  regulated  by  »30.000  to  lend  to  a  ski  resort  for  the  pur-  The  result  was  often  a  substantial  ^' 

State  and  Federal  commlMlonB.  a  power  com-  chaae  of  snow-making  equipment  and  out-  tlon  in  the  supplier's  rates     EmDiovLi^ 

Danv  can  neither  raise   ita  rat««   at   will    tn  rirvni-  i4<rHt<>  ^^-  ^, ^   ...  '^  „     .   _    .  '^•^^i^iujca  thus. 


pany  can  neither  raise  its  rates  at  will  to 
Increase  profit  nor  arbitrarily  lower  them 
for  a  particular  customer  to  underbid  a  com- 
petltcv.  Its  Commission-set  rates  allow  it 
a  fixed  percentage  of  profit,  based  on  Its 
gross  Income,  capital  Investment,  and  allow- 
able operating  costs.  Discrimination  among 
customers  of  the  same  class  normally  Is  for- 
bidden: if  a  company  voluntarily  lowers  Its 
rates  for  one  customer  it  must  give  the  same 
reduction  to  all  others  In  the  class.^  Co-ops, 
however,  are  partially  or  wholly  exempt  from 
Commission  regulation  in  most  States.  Most 
co-ops,  therefore,  are  legally  free  to  set  any 
rates  they  please. 

Capital  Investment  in  the  electric  utility 
Industry  Is  heavy:  an  average  of  nearly  94.50 
of  total  plant  per  dollar  of  annual  revenue 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  92.15 
for  manufacturing  Industries.  Hence  power 
companies  are  heavy  borrowers,  currently  at 
4  to  6  percent  interest.  Co-ops  get  thelr 
Federal  funds  at  2  percent  and  may  defer 
principal  payments  during  the  first  6  years 
of  the  loan's  3S-year  term. 

Taxes  and  capital  charges  take  about  40 
percent  of  the  power  companies'  gross  reve- 
nues. Of  every  dollar  received  from  their 
ciistomers,  about  24  cents  goes  out  in  taxes. 
Including  13  cents  In  Federal  Income  taxes. 
Like  other  T7.S.  industries,  power  companies 


door  lights.  the  threat  of  k'o.  &  f.  loan  was*'^'^eSi« 

Concerning  this  and  other  section  5  loans,      and  legitimate  bargaining  weapon  '=^"»« 

Administrator    Clapp   got    a   sharp    warning  But  as  REA  and  the  co-ops  grew  in  «nK. 

from  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture      tlon    and    political    power,    the    puWio^^" 
Committee.    Hasold    D.    Coolet.    of    North      Congress  learned  less  and  less  about  Q  ^ 

Carolina,  during  hearings  on  last  year's  farm     ' ,.  —  .,-_.     ■-. .  _  .    "  "•  «  T 

bill:  "I  think  you  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  make  loans  that  are  going  to  go  so  far 
afield,  because  the  first  thing  you  know  we 
will  have  to  rewrite  that  section  and  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  we  did  not  Intend 
that.  And  if  you  continue  to  Industrialize. 
we  will  certainly  do  that." 

THE     SPECTEK     OF     NATIONALIZATION 

If  the  various  inequities  of  competition 
were  all  that  mattered  to  the  executives  of 
Investor-owned  power  companies,  they 
might  secretly  enjoy  the  fight  with  REA  Just 
for  providing  some  excitement  In  an  Indus- 
try from  which  competition  and  risk  have 
largely  vanished.  But  the  power  Industry  Is 
haunted  by  something  far  more  somber — 
the  specter  of  nationalisation.  The  specter 
is  taking  shape  and  substance  as  co-op  gen- 
erating plants  Increasingly  become  key  links 
in  what  could  ultimately  form  a  gigantic 
national  electric  system,  partly  Government 
owned,  partly  Government  subsidized,  and 
all  largely  tax  exempt.  Against  such  a  sys- 
tem, a  private  Industry  that  pays  out  almost 


get  the  benefit  of  tax  deferrals  for  accelerated     *°  P«rcent  of  Its  revenues  In  taxes  and  cap 

Ital  charges  could  not  compete. 

Hydroelectric  generators  at  Federal  dams 
could  not  alone  power  such  a  system.  Their 
supply  of  falling  water  and  hence  their  elec- 
tric output  vary  with  rainfall  and  the  sea- 
sons, and  also  with  the  needs  of  navigation, 
irrigation,  flood  control,  municipal  water 
supply,  and  recreation,  which  have  been  the 
ostensible  primary  pvu-poees  of  this  huge. 
Still  growing  Federal  investment  (over  95 
billion  for  power  facilities  alone).  To  be- 
come a  dependable  soiorce  of  electricity  in 
season  and  out,  the  output  of  hydrogenera- 
tors  miist  be  supplemented  or  firmed  up  by 
the  fuel-burning  generators,  generally 
called  thermal  or  steamplants,  that  produce 
most  U.8.  commercial  electricity. 

Except  In  the  special  case  of  TVA,  Congress 
had  steadfastly  refused  to  let  Federal  dam 
authorities  build  steamplants.  Electricity 
has  in  principle  been  merely  a  byproduct 
that  helps  pay  for  the  dams'  other  services. 

Congress  does  not,  however,  set  any  limit 
to  the  percentage  of  REA  funds  that  may 
be  loaned  for  co-op  generating  plants.  An 
amendment  to  limit  G.  &  T.  loans.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Il- 
linois, a  Republican,  was  voted  down  by 
the  House  last  year,  133  to  94.  And  the  rise 
in  O.  &  T.  loans  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increasing  trend  toward  firm  up  tie-ins  be- 
tween REA  steamplants  and  Federal  hydro- 
generators. 

Such  tie-ins  or  pooling  are  normally  ben- 
eficial to  both  parties.  Power  consumption 
varies  not  only  from  hour  to  hour  but  also 
with  the  weather  and  seasons.  A  producer's 
average  demand  may  be  only  half  of  Its  peak 
demand.  By  exchanging  power,  producers 
with  differing  peaks  can  dispense  with  much 
of  their  costly  reserve  capacity.  But  be- 
catise  of  the  REA  drive  for  nonfarm  business. 
every  tie-in  between  a  G.  &  T.  co-op  and  a 
Federal  dam  puts  the  U.S.  Government  more 
directly  and  openly  into  competition  with 
private  enterprise. 

The  specter  assumes  special  proportions 
because  REA  loans  for  the  construction  of 
co-op  generating  systems  are  shrouded  in 
secrecy.  G.  &  T.  loans  are  normally  made  to 
federations   of    distribution   co-ops,    formed 


amortization  and  depreciation,  giving  them 
temporary  interest-free  use  of  substantial 
amounts  collected  for  taxes.  But  as  non- 
proUt  organizations,  the  co-ops  pay  no  direct 
Federal  taxes  whatever,  and  less  than  normal 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Co-ops  get  many  services  from  REA,  but 
pay  nothing  toward  the  $10-mlllion-a-year 
cost  of  administering  the  agency. 

As  preferred  customers,  many  co-ops  buy 
power  from  the  hydroelectric  installations  at 
Federal  multipurpose  dams.  Because  these 
dams  share  the  co-ops'  freedom  from  taxes 
and  because  they  can  charge  off  much  of 
their  operating  expense  to  navigation.  Irri- 
gation, flood  control,  recreation,  and  other 
purposes,  these  Federal  business  enterprises 
can  and  do  sell  electricity  for  little  more  than 
half  the  price  of  commercial  power.  The 
Edison  Electric  Institute  has  calculated  that 
If  TVA  were  to  pay  a  power  company's  rates 
Of  taxes  and  Interest,  It  would  have  to  raise 
Its  selling  rates  by  56  percent. 

A    COU>    KTK    rOB    SNOW    MAKING 

The  Government  gives  the  co-ops  one 
small  additional  competitive  advantage:  the 
lure  of  the  section  6  loan.  These  loans  are 
fiscal  peanuts  (92  to  95  million  a 
year)  but  political  hot  potatoes.  Washing- 
ton provides  funds  at  the  usual  2  percent 
Interest  and  the  co-op  relends  them  at  its 
own  rates.  As  long  as  the  loans  were  made 
for  the  purchase  of  home  wiring  and  appli- 
ances, and  electrical  farm  equipment,  they 
were  not  challenged.  But  now  section  6 
money  Is  being  used  increasingly  to  build  up 
co-op  business  with  Industrial  customers. 
Recent  section  5  loans  have  gone  to  a  gravel- 
crushing    plant    in    North    Dakota,   lumber 


1  Commissions  have  long  permitted  the 
con'.panlea  to  sell  power  to  co-ops  at  special 
low  rates  or  discounts  off  their  standard 
wholesale  rates.  But  the  Southwestern 
Public  Service  Co.,  operating  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  New  Mexico,  was  challenged  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  last  year  for 
possible  discrimination  against  its  other 
wholMale  customers  by  granting  too  low  a 
rate  to  a  group  of  co-ops. 


loan  applications.  Every  G.  &  T.  loan  meana 
a  loss  of  tax  revenues  and  Interest  to  tbe 
Government  and  Its  taxpayers,  and  a  low  of 
business  to  the  power  supplier  who  will  be 
supplanted  by  it.  Co-ops  are  stUl  supposed 
to  get  their  supplier's  best  offer  before  ap. 
plying  for  a  G.  &  T.  loan.  But,  unless  the  co^ 
op  permits,  neither  power  companies  ncr 
Members  of  Congress  are  allowed  to  examine 
the  engineering  studies  that  support  G.  &  t 
application  claims.  The  REA  Administrator 
can  thus  be  the  sole  Judge  and  Jury  of 
whether  the  applicants  actually  have  no 
other  adequate  and  dependable  source  of 
power,  of  whether  they  can  really  genente 
power  for  less  than  it  would  cost  them  to 
buy  It,  and — under  the  new  third  criterion— 
of  whether  their  security  and  elTectlveiM« 
are  being  impaired  by  a  hostile  supplier. 

President  Kennedy  has  called  repeatedly 
for  Increased  public  power  development,  and 
urged  more  G.  &  T.  loans.  Near  Pierre,  s. 
Dak.,  last  August,  at  the  dedication  of  th« 
sixth  (Oahe)  of  seven  great  Federal  danu 
on  the  upper  Missouri  River,  the  President 
called  REA  co-ops  "a  happy  middle  groiuid 
between  private  enterprise  and  public  coop- 
eration" and  declared  that  "the  role  of  RKA 
iant  finished."  And  in  this  same  Upper  Mis- 
souri Basin  last  year  the  alliance  between 
REA  and  Federal  power  came  fully  into  the 
open. 

MISSOTTEI  AUJANCE 

In  the  northwestern  tier  of  States  rang- 
ing from  western  Minnesota  and  Iowa  tg 
Montana,  co-ops  buying  much  of  their  power 
from  Federal  dams  on  the  Missouri  were 
notified  not  long  ago  that  after  1966  this 
Federal  system — run  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Reclamation — could  no 
longer  supply  enough  power  for  their  grow- 
ing needs.  How  and  by  whom  should  tbe 
additional  power  be  produced?  The  Federsl 
Government  was  shortly  confronted  by  > 
basic  choice.  One  way  pointed  toward  tbe 
possible  nationalization  threatened  by  tbe 
tie-in  of  Federal  hydro  and  co-op  steam- 
plant  generation.  The  other  way  pointed  to- 
ward what  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
calls  "cooperative  competition"  between 
private  and  public  power. 

The  first  alternative  would  require  RXA  to 
make  a  big  G.  &  T.  loan  to  a  group  on  co-ops. 
Power  companies  thought  they  saw  a  blue- 
print for  the  kind  of  creeping  natlonalta- 
tion  they  fear  when  a  detailed  plan  for  • 
Joint  REA-Bureau  of  Reclamation  develop- 
ment In  the  region  appeared  In  July  1000.  It 
was  prepared  and  published  by  an  organin- 
tlon  called  the  Midwest  Electric  Consumen' 
Association.  As  the  first  step  in  the  plan. 
It  proposed  that  a  200,000-klIowatt  co-op  gen- 
erating plant  "should  be  built  and  on  the 
line  by  1965"  and  that  it  "should  be  in- 
stalled on  a  site  near  Garrison  Dam  [North 
Dakota)  •  •  •  within  approximately  18 
miles  of  the  Garrison  [Bureau  of  Reclanut- 
tlon]  substation."  Two  rival  groups  of  the 
region's  co-ops.  calling  themselves  respec- 
tively Basin  and  Lignite,  formed  to  seek  the 
G  &T  loan. 

The  second  alternative  was  presented  to 
the  Interior  Department  early  last  year  by  » 
group  of  14  of  the  region's  power  producers. 
The  group  offered  to  firm  up  the  Federal 
hydro  system's  power,  and  thereby  increase 
It   by   half,   without  requiring   the  Govern- 
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t  to  spend  or  lend  a  single  doUar  for  some  location  near  the  head  of  navlgaUon  so  first  would  probably  have  to  pay  an  abov*- 
°*°«ineratlnK  plants  and  transmission  lines,  that  coal  can  be  delivered  by  barge.  If  nu-  normal  return,  of  perhaps  6  percent.  Later 
""^".L.^,-^  on  ideal  solution.     Power  con-      clear-plant  design  Is  far  enovigh  advanced  at     issues    should    rank    with    the    best    utility 


Thim  seemed  an  Ideal  solution.     Power  con-  ,  _  _  ....„*     ^  - 

♦inn  In  this  area down  in  stunmer.  up      this  time.  thU  could  be  a  nuclear  pUnt."  bonds,  currently  paying  Interest  of  4J  to  «.♦ 

gumpwo^    ,.  ♦»,-  «.ft«onal  oDDoelte  of  hvdro-  ..«w-  w^.  wt-r^rr.  «^.«*TTv«i,  percent,    and    the    Interest    might    weU    go 

lower.     The  REA  banks  could  easily  borrow 


in  winter— is  the  seasonal  opposite  of  hydro- 


BAJnCS    rOB    KLBCTKIC    OOOPXaATIVKST 


electric  production.  The  lt;Pr°?"^'"  ,^P  Clearly,  the  REA  crisis  must  be  rewjlved—  ..  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  j^^^  beginning 
offeml  to  make  up  the  Federal  systems  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ,j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  all  "^^  ^«  ^  a  yeS  Mid  risU^  VuStaS 
-^T  '^l^ith  mon"f  c"Xg  S  hVdT^";  Nation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  ?L^*^i?i^i'°t  oo-^-t  fJSf  iSSX 
surplus,  with  ^°^^^^^f''i^^^^l\^^  would  today,  at  one  stroke,  deliberate^  ^^  J^^  ^^  ^.  ^  j  percent,  but  RKA's 
tn  exceptionalcUrcumst^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  REA  complex  has  In  fact  ,^^^  ^rs^  mortgages  on  it.  borrower.' 
the  group  ^^e'nbers  aL^adj  W  42  f^^^^  become:  certainly  the  Oongre«i  of  1936  had  {"^mti^  ^ould  be  replaced  by  bond,  hold- 
°^^*°'",r^«S%^a^e8  the  ^Surin-  °°  ""'=''  intention.  Nevertheless.  REA  co-ops  ^  ^  ^  ^ank  with  others  to  be  l.su«l. 
^°°  ^1^  ^ThaCbnc  Power  Dlftrlct  (no  "^  "»^'  "^*  "crambled  eggs,  cannot  sum-  ^^  smooth  the  transiUon  to  independence, 
duded  the  O^^aha  public  P°J^f^  ff^'^gl;";  marUy  be  returned  to  the  state  of  nature,  congress  might  well  lower  the  Interest  rate 
private  power  <x,mpanies  are  left  in  O^r^  Created  by  the  VS.  Government,  they  grew  ^^  ^^^  new  banks'  bonds  by  giving  them  a 
Norrls'  NebrMka)  and  the  mggMi  o^  with  government  encouragement  and  as-  oovernment  guarantee.  If  the  need  wer« 
co-op.  '^^°'^]°i'^^^},^^^J°Zl%^^iy  slstance.  They  are  not  Just  poles  and  wire  demonstrated  it  might  also-as  President 
atlve.  ,^"^»'f^^''*^'di°  'STnd^  and  generators.  They  are  tens  of  thousands  Elsenhower  suggested  in  his  1961  propo«a 
noted  that  many  ^^°J!«"^^^/°°  '!^^  of  dedicated  people  who  over  the  years  have  j^  r^A  co-op  financial  Independence— help 
'^'^''^^''^,'^" ^^^^^^It  IL  r^^^nt^  put  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  much  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  banks  with  a  Federal  loan- 
find  Washington  control  Just  as  repugnarit  as  j^  unpaid,  into  what  they  sincerely  believe  q^^^^.  concessions  would  merit  consideration, 
private  power  7™^^^'*"  °°'  ^^^wall  ^  ^  P"*'"^  '^'^'*=*  '^°^  ''''^^  ^  ^^^^'  neighbors  ^  j^^.  example.  Congress  really  does  want 
fact,  as  fiercely  individualistic  as  any  wail  but  to  the  Nation.  They  are  by  no  means  to  achieve  the  REA  goal  of  "area  coverage"  by 
Street  banking  houi^                           interior  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  policies  subsidizing    electric    service    to    every    last 

°°  ^%Vur^LS^t^hiSu£^neJ  °'  Norman  Clapp.  Clyde  Ellis,  and  Kenneth  ^^^ntry  dweller  in  the  land,  it  might  create 

Stewart  UdaU  rejected  the  14-pr^ucerofl^^  ^^^^       ^^^    ^^^^     ^^^     p^je     in     their  ^  special  fund  on  which  co-op.  could  draw 

He  announced  that  he  had  d^lded  to  de^l  achievement,    and    feel    strongly    that    they  for  the  purpose. 

instead  "^^^^  J'^J^^^^^^''^^''  L^"  ^L  have  earned  its  rewards.  it  would  bT left  to  each  State  to  decide 

operative  of  BlsmarcK.ri^uaE^   oeven  oa^         I.  there  a  way  that  REA  co-ops  can  cut  the  whether     its    Independent    electric    co-ops 

Uter  REA  announcea  a  •     .       .  sUver   cord   of    dependence   on   Government  should  be  subject  to  full  commtaslon  regula- 

loan  to  the  Basin  i.o-op_                     nrodurer  paternalism  and  become  In  truth  the  "Inde-  tlon.     But  even   without  that,  power  com- 

„^.'  wi^Tinv  maih^^  that  S  the  Pendent  business  enterprises"  that  REA  now  panics  might  well  grant  the  co-op.  the  «une 

SJecte^UgX  Co-op  group     Both  groups  calls  them?  territorial  recognition  they  now  give   each 

rejectea  i^8u»«  decision  as  a  move  toward         A  model  for  REA  co-op  Independence  has  other— on   one   condition, 

interprexeo  I                  ^^  electric  power     Evl-  heen    operating    successfuUy    for    nearly    30  That    condition    would    be   that    Congress 

rt^nre  of  Administrator  Clapp's  open  aillance  years.      In   June    1933.    Congress    authorized  eliminate  the    threat   of  nationalization   by 

«H7h  thP  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appeared  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  organize  enacting  the  recommendations  painstaklng- 

the  five  special  stipulations  that  he  had  laid  13  banks  for  cooperatives-12  district  banks  ly  made  by  its  own  advisory  commission,  the 

down  for  the  O    &  T.  loan.     One  was  that  plus  a  central  bank  in  Washington— to  make  second  CtMnmlsslon  on  Organization  of  the 

the  group  receiving  it  must  agree  in  advance  loans  to  farm   purchasing,   marketing,   and  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  (Hoover 

to   use    the    Bureau's    transmission    system.  Mr  vice  co-ops.    Until  1956  most  of  the  banks'  Commission)  in  1953-55.    Charged  with  rec- 

The  Bureau    In  turn,  would  not  permit  use  capital  stock  came  from  a  Government  re-  ommendlng    ways  of   eliminating    from   the 

Of  its  lines  unless  the  Co-op  group  agreed  to  volvlng  fund.    Then  it  was  decided  that  co-  Government    "nonessential    services,    func- 

sell  it  power  on  its  own  terms,  which  the  operatives  should  gradually  acquire  a  larger  tlons,  and  activities  which  are  competitive 

Lignite  group  considered  unfair.  amount  of  stock  in  the  banks  and  eventually  with  private  enterprise,"  the  CommlMlon  put 

"The  Basin   people   have  sincere  convlc-  own  them.    As  a  result,  Oovernment  capital  'ta  expert  task  forces  to  work,  concluded  that 
tlons,"   says   a   Lignite   spokesman,    "but    we  has  been  reduced,  from  SISO  million  on  Jan-  REA    should    be    transformed    into    "a    self- 
dont    see    things    their    way.      We    want    to  uary  1,  1956,  to  »94,800,000  on  June  30,  1962.  supporting     Institution     securing     it.     own 
run  our  own  business,  not  have  it  run  by         in  flacal  1962  the  co-op  banks  marketed  finance  from  private  sources." 
the  Federal  Government.     Of  course,  if  you  six  short-term  Issues.  mosUy  to  commercial  Concerning  Federal  electric  power  the  re- 
want  to  argue   about    the    way   we  borrow  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  other  insti-  Pprt  continued:     The  task  force  insists  that 
our  money,  that's  all  right.    But  we  do  bor-  tutional  Investors,  which  brought  $887  mU-  "  tf «  Federal  Government  does  enpige  In 
row  it  and  we  pay  It  back  and  we  do  a  Job.  uoq    at    Interest    ranging    from    2.95    to    3.2  huslneas    actlvitlM    normally    conducted    by 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  doesn't  tell  percent.    The  co-op  banks  In  turn  loaned  co  Prtyate   individuals     it   should  charge   rate, 
us  how  to  do  It.     That's  why  we  feel  we're  operatives  9860  miUlon.  at  Interest  ranging  "^^^^^  I?^l                          *^          *^ 
more  a  private-enterprtse-type  business  than  j^om  4  to  5   percent  for  commodity   loans  *'°?i:"''"'^^  *T™:^  ,  ^^ 
a  public-power  type,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  and  from  4V4   to  6Vi  percent  for  operating  "  *^  '^^  "»**  *^««  ^  neither  eco- 
that  way"  capital  and  flclllty  foa^.    Cooperatives  now  nomic  nor  social  "ason^or  reason  in  equity 

The  Basin  manager,   James  L.  Grahl.   for-  ^^^  jg,  n^uion  of  the  banks'  stock.     Patron-  ^^J  J^l  ?^^!^^Z*^  T^^Hi'^'^^l  "ii.°i\l^ 

mer  asslstaant  general  manager  of  the  Amer-              refunds  distributed  to  the  cooperatives  not  pay  In  their  ra^  their  fair  share  of  the 

loan  Public   Power   Association,   makes   no  ^  ^^  jg^m  of  stock  in  the  banks  has  re-  ^<^"  °^  Federal.  State,  and  local  govem- 

secret  of  the  fact  that  Basin's  Is  only   the  ^^^^^  ^^belr  average  effective  interest  to  3.06  ^^^  ^          .     .        .^       , 

first  of  many  generating  plants  that  will  be  oer-ent     Thev  also  have  a  917.500.000  share  ^^«    Commission   therefore   recommended 

needed   to   supply   the   region's   Co-op   cus-  *^  the   co-op    banks'    earned    net    worth    of  ^hat    Congress    equalise   private   and   public 

tomers  and  firm  up  the  Federal  hydropower.  ^^Qg  million      Since  1933  cooperatives  have  P°'^«'  rates— and  competition— by  requiring 

And  Just  as  the  blueprint  of  the  Midwest  ^rro^e,,  a  total  of  911  6  bUllon  from  the  ^^a*  Federal  power  be  sold  at  rates  which 

fl^^J^    ^o°^'^*wf,'    Association    predicted.                 banks-nearly  triple  the  total  of  REA  ^°^^^  amortize  and  pay  interest  ori  the  Fed- 

the  first  200,000-klIowatt   Basin    generating  iQans  ^       Investment  Involved,  and  would  include 

plant  will  be  "on  the  line"  precisely  by  late                            „       ^^             «-♦-»/<    int^,    a    eiTntiar  amounts    equivalent    to    the    Federal,   State, 

1965  and,  sure  enough,  it  vrill  be  located  on         ^"'°  f^T   w     #       fi^*i^^~.«V77«-o  and  local  taxes  paid  by  private  power  com- 

a  site  near  Gan-lson  Dam.  within  approxi-  ^J^^^"^   °'   ^%^«  „?Ltt^^i  » ?.^nu« ^d  Ponies.                  i'          ^  ^             ^ 

mately  13  miles  of  the  U.S.'  Bureau  of  Re-  Fortune  put  the  question  to  a  famous  old  ^                                              ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

clamatlon's   Garrison   substation.  f  m  of  securities  underwrite™   with  the  fol-  nationalization. 

T>%«  .ir..«4^i».  ^AM  ««-  ^».u>  «..»»„  /,»!«,.«  lowing     figures.      In     1960,    REA    borrowers  *^ 

de^'£^?hrpa\'^rS"%rS  SSLrput  earnel    ne'J' margins    (I.e..   profits)    totaling 

llcatlon,  the  Midwest  association's  executive  •87    mUllon.      The    borrowers    own    general  The  power  needs  of  the  United  States,  with 

director  was  listed  as  none  other  than  Ken  ^^"ds     or    reserves    totaling    9539    million,  its  grovrtng  population  and  advancing  tech- 

Holum,  the  same  who  is  now  Assistant  Sec-  Deducting  a  generous  9  percent  of  total  plant  nology.  are  boundless.     There  is  plenty  of 

retary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power  ^°'  operating  reserves,  this  leaves  9180  mU-  room  for  both  REA  public  power  and  private 

"Ken  Holum."  savs  an  acquaintance    "Is  a  "on  in  genuine  surplus  funds.     If  REA  bor-  power  systems,  and  for  what  Secretary  Udall 

man  who  had  a  dream   and  then  got   In  a  rowers  were  to  pool  these  funds,  they  could  calls       cooperative       competition       between 

position  to  make  It  come  true  "  begin  with  more  than  the  stock  of  the  FCA  them.  If  that  competition  is  thus  made  fair. 

If  Holum  and  Clapp  retain  their  present  ^^nks  for  cooperatives.  By  1962  repayments  with  thU  position  granted  (and  it  doe. 
positions  and  Congress  does  not  Intervene.  ^a<*  brought  REA  borrowers  an  average  21  not  sit  well  with  either  private  or  Govern- 
It  seems  highly  probable  that,  sometime  In  percent  equity,  worth  about  9800  million,  in  ment  power  purists) ,  the  next  move.  In  spirit. 
1963  or  1964,  REA  will  announce  something  their  systems.  must  come  from  those  independent-minded 
similar  to  the  second  step  In  the  Midwest  It  Is  the  underwriters'  opinion  that  such  a  among  the  co-ops.  Their  very  independent- 
association's  blueprint  for  the  Missouri  Ba-  system  of  banks  for  electric  cooperatives  mlndedness  might  lead  them  to  resist  a  pool- 
sin.  That  calls  for  another  200,000-klIowatt  would  have  no  trouble  in  marketing  long-  ing  of  their  funds  to  free  up  the  whcde  sys- 
plant  to  be  located  "at  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  or  term  bonds.     Like  other  untried  Issues,  Its  tem;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  heartening 
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^S7r^»^v^^^'^  determination  to  This  Is  a  subject  about  which  the  Sec-  adding  19.026  people  In  the  3-year  n^rvw 

"I^Tnola^irSSerU  a  rugged  In^lvld.  SXSov^^S^l^.JV^r  ?.^  ^'  from  June  30.  1961.  to  JuneV'^^^ 

VLMiiMt  named  Les  Diiiiond.  ma^«er  o«  the  '^^^  employees  at  a  faster  rate  than  Freeman  could  man  a  full  VS    Ai*^ 

Northern  Bio  Arriha  Bectrlc   Co-op,   Inc..  "^  °^  ^^  predecessors.     Yet,  the  press  division,                                                   ^™' 

caUed  NORA  for  *hort.    Having  refuaed  to  release  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Ag-  To  document  my  statement  I  refpr  t^ 

attend  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera-  rlculture  last  week  covering  the  Secre-  the  figures  which  Dr    Walter  WiSJ? 

tire  Aa«)clatlon  naUonal  convention  In  At-  tary's  Des  Moines  speech  leaves  the  defl-  senior  agricultural  specialist  at  fK^?^ 

lantlc  City  last  year,  Manager  Dumond  let  nlte    impression    that    the    number    of  brary   of    ConRress     obtained   fr««f  It 

demands  and  denunciation,  to  be  made  at  ^SS"   4^0^  ^hU    ?h*.    ffitlfr^!^  ^"^^^  into  the  Ricorb  at  page  1861 

the  convention,  he  continued:  release    49^8    which    the    genUeman  on  February  4.  1963.    I  ask  unanimo^ 

•The  governing  board  of  this  cooperative  {^^  ^^fw     »  S*"™!  inserted  at  page  consent  to  Include  this  data  on  UaS! 

has  gone  on  record  repeatedly  over  the  years  ^^"°    Of    the    RECORD    for    February    14,  employment  for  fiscal  years  1933  to  19^ 

to  this  effect:  1963.  reads  as  follows:  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

"  -We  believe  wholeheartedly  in  the  original  Secretary  of   Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Free-  Number  of  employees  in  the  Devartm^nt    . 

concept  of  the  rural  electrlflcatlon  program,  man  said  today  that  employment  In  the  De-  Agriculture,  fiscal  years  1933  to  1964  (Lt' 

we  are  grateful  for  the  fact  that  through  partmenfs  agency  most  directly  concerned  mated)^ 

It  we  have  been  able  to  bring  good  electric  with  farm  programs  is  declining.  Piw-ni 

service  to  NORA  country.    It  could  not  have  He  told  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Farm  Instl-  Tooo 

been  done  any  other  way.  tute,  meeting  in  its  25th  session,  that  full-         ^^4 '33,238 

"  'We  believe.  Just  as  wholeheartedly,  that,  ^hne  Federal  employment  In  the  Agricultural         ^t. ---     *5*.aoe 

as  soon  as  possible,  co-ops  should  start  get-  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  has  .gg^                                                        *85.114 

ting  off  Uncle  Sam's  sore  back.    With  90  per-  been  reduced  by  nearly  600  persons  in  the          jll^ *82.80a 

cent  of  the  co-ops.  that  was  6  years  ago.' "  pa»t   2   years.     He  indicated   the   downward          jgfi '80.126 

Manager  Diimond's  co-op  headquarters  are  trend  would  continue.                                                     °^° »M,081 

In  Oiama,  N.  Mex.  about  300  miles  as  the  ASCS  is  the  Department  agency  which  ad-         JgTT 'W.aso 

crow  flies,  and  Immeasurably  distant  in  spirit,  ministers  farm  commodity  programs  in  the           gTY *81.886 

from  the   "5,000.000th  consumer"  festivities  field  and  supervises  storage  and  disposal  pro-          ...^ — '90.186 

at    John    and    Margaret    McGuffln-a    lonely  grams  of  Government-owned  farm  commodl-          iqI^"" 'BLHl 

ranch.  "«»■     Total   employment  in   the  agency  at         ,rTr *  104. 610 

the  beginning  of  this  year  was  7,071  as  com-         Jrr; TT.Tao 

Mr.    Speaker,   we    here    in    Congress  pared  to  7,646  at  the  beginning  of  i9ei.               ^^*° - ---      81.  W4 

must  face  up  to  this  so-called  REA  prob-  This  reduction  in  personnel  as  of  January         J^*- - - -       W.590 

lem.      We  cannot  just  close  our  eyes  and  ***"  come  about  not  because  there  is  less  to          f^^ 87,483 

hope  it  will  go  away,  because  it  seems  to  **°'  ^^}  ^^^^  ""^  ^^  finding  more  efficient        \^ 82. 134 

be    rettiHK    worse    rather    than    better  ''^ys  to  ^o  more  work  with  fewer  people  in         J»*« - — 86.247 

rh,rf»fi^»  v,^,J«„„  1-  rl««?^*        It  *^«  administration  of  farm  programs  and  In         ^^SO _ 84.097 

During  the  hearings  last  year  before  the  the  handling  of  commodity  su^ks.                      i»5i. ai.sso 

Agriculture  Committee,  the  REA  Admin-  The    secretary    said    he    was    citing    the         ^852 vg.sgg 

iStrator  was  cautioned  about  some  of  his  ASCS  example  to  correct   a  growing   public          ^^^ 78.404 

current  excesses,  as  in  the  case  of  section  misconception     that     Department     employ-          ^^^ 76.276 

5  toans  for  snow-making  machinery —  ment  grows  while  the  number  of  persons  em-        ^^^^ - W.803 

but  he  has  continued  to  make  such  loans  Ployed  in  agriculture  continue  to  decline.              |^^6 _ 88,39« 

for    commercial    or   industrial   purposes.  ^  w&nt  to  make  it  clear  that  the  nxmiber          J^°Z 95.996 

Congress  created  this  program  and  Con-  ^Ff.^^  personnel  is  increasing,  but  the  in-        JJ^— —     101. 139 

(TT-Aca  VioQ  tvia  i-ocrT^n«{K4i<f^  f^,.<><,4^«>Ki4<,K.  crease  Is  comlng  In  those  areas  and  programs          ,X°!: 97.220 

f^T^t^^  ^H^!^^    «!^i     of^^^  "^^^^  increased  demands  are  being  made  for          J^^* 98. 694 

ing    the    policies    to    guide    its    future  services  which  beneflt  all  1 86  mUllon  Amen-          ^^^ - 102.667 

activities.  can  cltl2»ns.                                                                       1^62 ♦  110.611 

The  President  in  his  budget  message  t*   5     «   *        *         *t-  *   *v-     r,        .              !??! ♦ii6.9ee 

this  year  again  called  for  the  establish-  "  ,^w^^^?*''^^ ,  ^^^  ^^  Secretary        i964 .  121.683 

ment  of  an  REA  loan  account,  but  as  yet  ^°^JTL!lT^°^Xi^^.  on  USDA  em-  ,  us.  Bureau  of  the  Census,     "statuticai 

no   legislation  has  been   introduced  to  Pioyment  on  tne  ascs  sItuaUon.    Using  Abstracts  of  the  United  states.  1938-62.- 

carry  out  this  suggestion.    If  and  when  '"^  Secretary  s  own  figures  and  using  the  >  Empioryment  figures  for  December, 

hearings  are  held  on  this  subject  in  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^'"^  ™*y  ^^^^  ^^  ^  decline  •  xjs.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

88th  Congress,  we  may  have  the  oppor-  of  575  jobs  on  paper  from  early  1961  to  *us.    Budget.    i964.     Washington.    i963. 

tunity  to  clarify  some  of  these  other  as-  ^^^^  ^^^3.   But  what  about  the  situation  P  *^- 

pects  of  the  program.  r°'l,?^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  request  for  jobs  Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  recognizes  that 

I  have  no  desire  to  hurt  the  rural  elec-  ^°l  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year— 1964?  the  Department  of  Agriculture  performs 

trie  cooperatives,  but  I  agree  with  the  .  ^"  ^^  regard,  I  draw  the  attention  of  a  variety  of  services  for  our  whole  popu- 

manager  of  the  NORA  cooperative  in  "^^  House  to  the  personnel  summary  for  laUon.  but  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 

New  Mexico   who  was  quoted   in   the  *^^  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con-  committee,  I  cannot  recall  considering 

Portime  article  as  having  said  recently:  servation     Service— ASCS— which     ap-  legislation  which  would  add  19,026  peo- 

We     beueve     that  •  •  •  co-ops     should  P^^^fl'^^f®  ^?*  °^  ^^  appendix  to  the  pie  to  the  Federal  payroU.     Let  us  just 

start  getting  off  Uncle  Sam's  sore  back.  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964.    In  the  cate-  remember  one  thing — our  farm  popula- 

eory  of  "average  number  of  all  employ-  tion  is  declining.    It  has  been  for  some 

—"^-^-^  ees"  for  fiscal  year  1964,  you  will  find  the  time,  and  it  is  continuing  to  do  so  under 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  USDA  figure  7,912.     Their  average  grade  will  Mr.  Freeman.     In  the  past  10  years- 
SKYROCKETS  —  ASCS      EMPLOY-  ***   *  GS-7.   and   their   average    annual  from  1950  to  1960 — it  declined  41.3  per- 
MENT  GOING  UP  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  ^*^*^  ^^  ^  $6,767.  cent.    In  the  same  period,  it  has  declined 
1954  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  official  27.3  percent  in  my  home  State  of  Iowa. 
t.,      Trr^T:r.mn.T     «f      »-     ,.        »       ^  budgct  figurcs  fumlshed  by  the  Depart-  We  have  lost  another  congressional  scat 
Mr.   HOEVEN.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask  ment  of  Agriculture  Itself  that  the  num-  because  of  this  decline.     Mr.  Freeman 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  ber  of  employees  in  ASCS  wiU  not  be  575  certainly  cannot  convince  me  that  he 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re-  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  1961.   There  needs  5,215  more  people  next  year,  and  I 
marks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter,  will.  In  fact,  be  266  more  people  there  doubt  very  much  that  he  wiU  be  able  to 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection  than  at  the  beginning  of  1981  and  841  convince  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  more  people  than  at  the  beginning  of  tions  and  the  Congress  either. 
Iowa?  1963.  ^^^_^^^^^__ 
There  was  no  objection.  The  Secretary's  juggling  act  with  em- 
Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb-  ployment  numbers  falls  completely  flat  CONSENT  CALENDAR 
ruary  14,  1963,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  we  see  that  there  was  a  decline  in  The  SPEAKER.    This  is  Consent  Cal- 
Freeman  spoke  at  the  National  Farm  In-  total   USDA   employment   in    1959   and  endarday. 

stitute  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  about  the  again  in  1960  which  was  followed  by  in-  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on 

number  of  employees  in  his  Department,  creases  in  1961,  1962,  1963,  and  1964.    By  the  Consent  Calendar. 
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PROVIDINO  ADDITIONAL  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  VETERANS  HAVING 
SERVICE -INCURRED  DISABILITY 
OP  DEAFNESS  OP  BOTH  EARS 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  (HJl. 
199)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  additional  com- 
p>ensatlon  for  veterans  having  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  deafness  of 
both  ears. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unsini- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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STATUTORY  AWARD  FOR  APHONIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  214) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additional  compensation 
for  veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  both  vocal  coi-ds.  with  resulting 
complete  aphonia. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Six'ftker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice  , 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  Uumt  objection  to\ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINa  COMMITTEE  ON  AG- 
RICULTURE TO  CONDUCT  STUD- 
IES AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  call  up  House  Resolution  38  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1963,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subconmiittee,  is  authorized 
to  make  studies  and  investigations  into  the 
following  matters  : 

(1)  The  restoration  and  development  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  and  of  international  trade  In  agri- 
cultural products;  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  pursuant  to  Public  Law  480, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended,  and  the 
use  of  the  foreign  currencies  accruing  there- 
from; and  the  effect  of  the  Eiu-opean  Com- 
mon Market  and  other  regional  economic 
agreements  upon  United  States  agriculture; 

(2)  AU  matters  reUting  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  an  effective  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title 
VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954; 

(3)  All  matters  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, use,  and  administration  of  the  nation- 
al forests.  Including  but  not  limited  to  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  program  for  general 
public  use  of  the  national  forests  consistent 
with  watershed  protection  and  sustained 
yield  timber  management,  and  study  of  the 
I^^^f "  P'^^'ep^on  and  control  policies  and 
r^^lJ^^.°^  '^*  ^'•«»^  Service  and  their 
Si  ?o\°  <=oo«ll^iated  activities  of  other 
Federal.  State,  and  private  agencies; 

contumlrs*  "^'^^'^  between  producers  and 

tril'  ^f  formulation  and  development  of 
^proved  price  support  and  regulatory  pro- 

feSX^^'7''^^  commodities:  matters 
kpnl  ^  ,  ^^^  Inspection,  grading,  and  mar- 
ot   ?rV^  ^f""  commodities;  and  the  effSt 

con^'cSufes;*"    '"^"'«'    '^'^'^'^^    '-    «-^ 


(6)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
agricultural  programs  through  State  and 
county  agrlciUtural  stabUlsaUon  and  con- 
servauon  oonunlttees  and  the  administrative 
policies  and  procediuv  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion, election,  and  operation  of  such  com- 
mittees; 

(7)  The  development  of  upstream  water- 
shed projects  authorized  by  PubUc  Law  166 
Eighty-third  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  watershed  programs 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  666,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended;  and  the  development 
of  land  use  programs  pursuant  to  titles  I 
and  rv  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962 :  Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations 
and  studies,  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  or  out- 
side the  United  States  by  subcommittee  of 
not  to  exceed  Ave  members,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  make  such  inspec- 
tions or  Investigations,  and  to  require  bv 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  'and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence rnemorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  the  committee,  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
nerved  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
/^  **  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  at  any  time  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investlga- 

J.°Jt^^f  ''"''y'  ^Ke^^er  «^th  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tne  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

♦K*^  P^*  ^'  *>ee:l»inlng  on  line  11  delete 
the  words  "or  outside  the  United  States  bv 
subcommittees  of  not  to  exceed  five  mem- 
bers,  . 

On  page  4,  after  line  4,  add  the  followinK 
paragraph :  " 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
»w"'^/''  *^®  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries  shaU  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  expenses  of  its 
members  or  other  Members  or  employees 
traveUng  abroad." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker 
this  resolution  provides  for  investigatory 
authority  for  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  was  prepared  to  call  it  up 
when  we  had  the  large  number  of  reso- 
lutions here  earlier  in  the  session.  How- 
ever, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  asked  me  to  hold 
it  off.  I  am  now  informed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  would  now  like  to 
proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  in  the 
same  form  as  the  resolutions  for  other 
committees  of  the  House;  that  is.  it  has 
an  amendment  with  a  restriction  on  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  and  does  not 
give  the  committee  authority  to  travel 
abroad. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  21,  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  OVERALL  BUDGET  PICTURE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
committees of  our  AppropriaUons  Com- 
mittee are  meeting  daily  poring  over 
the  volumes  of  justifications,  listening 
to  and  interrogating  departmental  wit- 
nesses. 

From  time  to  time  I  shall  be  express- 
ing myself  on  this  critical  issue  of  Federal 
spending  m  more  specifics,  but  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  make  some  general 
observations  on  the  overall  budget  pic- 
ture. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1964  which  anticipates 
that  expenditures  can  be  held  below  $100 
biUion  and  the  deficit  below  $12  billion 
Despite  the  monumental  nature  of  these 
figures,  there  is  still  room  for  serious 
doubt  that  either  expenditures  or  the 
deficit  can  be  held  down  to  the  estimates. 

KZPXMnlTUKBB 

Uncertainties  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
expenditure  estimates  arise  In  at  least 
three  areas: 

First.  Whether  certain  anticipated  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  will  actually 
occur.  The  budget  estimates  are  prem- 
ised on  the  assumption  that  substantial 
expenditure  reductions  can  be  made 
within  the  categories  of  rgricultural  and 
international  affairs  and  lesjer  reduc- 
tions in  housing  and  veterans'  affairs. 

Agriculture:  The  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  assumes  that  expenditures  for 
agricultural  programs  can  be  cut  a  bil- 
lion dollars  below  fiscal  year  1963  ex- 
penditures. One  basic  reason  for  skepti- 
cism lies  in  the  fact  that  last  year's 
budget  also  estimated  that  fiscal  year 
1963  expenditures  for  agriculture  could 
be  cut— by  $500  miUion  below  fiscal  year 
1962.  Instead,  they  are  now  expected  to 
be  nearly  1  billion  higher  than  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  There  seems  lltUe  assurance 
that  this  year's  program  wiU  fare  any 
better. 

International:  The  new  budget  as- 
sumes that  the  activities  of  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  will  result  In  a  net  inflow 
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of  funds  to  the  Treasuzy  of  approxi- 
mately $650  million  on  top  of  a  com- 
parable inflow  of  $225  million  in  the 
current  year.  Whether  disinvestment 
of  this  magnitude  will  be  achieved  at  a 
time  when  such  studies  attentton  is  be- 
ing paid  to  increasing  U.S.  exports  seems 
unlikely. 

Housing:  Expenditures  for  housing 
programs  are  projected  to  fall  by  $250 
million,  largely  on  the  premise  that  the 
category  "aids  to  private  housing"  will 
provide  net  receipts  for  the  Government 
of  $437  million,  a  figure  substantially 
larger  than  comparable  receipts  In  any 
year  in  the  preceding  decade. 

Veterans:  For  the  second  year  in  a 
row  expenditures  on  veterans'  programs 
are  projected  to  decrease.  However,  re- 
vised fiscal  year  1963  figures  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  now  indicate  that 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1963  will  be 
more  rather  than  less  than  those  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  Additional  basis  for 
skepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
duction in  fiscal  year  1964  veterans'  ex- 
penditures derives  from  the  fact  that 
expenditures  for  veterans'  programs  have 
fallen  In  only  2  years  in  the  p&st  decade 
and  never  by  more  than  a  third  of  the 
drop  predicted  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact 
that  in  three  of  the  above  fom:  areas,  the 
projected  expenditure  cuts  are  based 
primarily  on  the  assiunption  of  positive 
actions  by  the  business  community,  that 
is,  net  purchase  from  the  Government  of 
well  over  $1  billion  worth  of  CCC  cotton, 
HHFA  mortgages,  and  Exlm  Bank 
paper.  If  expenditures  fail  to  fall  as  in- 
dicated, the  business  community  can  be 
Uamed  for  lack  of  cooperation,  just  as 
it  failed  this  year  to  live  up  to  its  po- 
tential and  to  help  produce  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  the  corporate  profits 
on  which  ttie  initial  estimates  of  the 
fiscal  year  1963  budget  surplus  were 
premised. 

Second.  Whether  certain  supplemen- 
tal expenditures  can  be  made  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  In  the  2-month  period  be- 
tween November  1962  and  January  1963 
estimates  as  to  required  fiscal  year  1963 
supplemental  appropriations  Jumped 
$1.1  billion  and  anticipated  fiscal  year 
1963  expenditiures  $624  million.  For  ex- 
aiiu)le,  it  is  now  proposed  to  ask  Cktngress 
for  an  additional  $500  million  in  appro- 
priations for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  and  to  expend  more  than  $100 
milUon  of  these  moneys  before  June  30, 
1963.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  certain 
of  these  new  expenditures  are  shown  for 
fiscal  year  1063  in  order  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter picture  in  fiscal  year  1964;  to  the  ex- 
t&at,  of  course,  that  accelerated  programs 
of  this  nature  do  not  result  in  actual 
qjending  before  the  end  fiscal  year  1963. 
Fiscal  year  1964  expenditures  will  rise 
commensm-ately. 

Third.  Whether  the  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  makes  adequate  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  existing  and  proposed  civilian  pro- 
grams. The  new  budget  rests  on  a 
promise  that,  taken  together,  expendi- 
tures for  programs  other  than  for  de- 
fense, space,  and  interest  will  be  held  "to 
this  year's  level,  and  even  reduced  some- 
what.'* Keeping  this  promise  has,  of 
course,  been  simplified  by  revising  the 


estimate  of  the  current  year's  expendi- 
txires  upward  by  $624  million,  of  which 
a  substantial  amount  is  for  civilian  pro- 
grams, otherwise,  somewhat  over  $1.5 
billion  In  expenditures  increases  for  civil- 
ian programs  are  presumed  to  be  offset 
by  the  purported  expenditure  reductions 
noted  above.  Whether  the  budget  ade- 
quately allows  for  the  costs  of  certain 
programs  thus  depends  on  whether  these 
and  other  proopsed  expenditure  reduc- 
tions can  actually  be  made  and  whether 
the  other  existing  civilian  programs  and 
the  new  programs — such  as  the  new  edu- 
cation program,  the  National  Service 
Corps,  and  urban  mass  transportation — 
proposed  in  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage and  elsewhere  can  be  held  to  stated 
levels.  The  allowances  for  these  latter 
apE>ear  arbitrarily  small,  particularly 
when  it  is  noted  that  the  allowance  for 
contingencies  is  only  $200  million,  or  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  budget. 

When  the  above  areas  of  probable 
spending  increases  are  coupled  with  the 
experience  of  the  past  2  years — the 
fiscal  year  1962  budget  ran  $3.5  billion 
more  than  President  Kennedy's  initial 
spending  estimate  and  the  fiscal  year 
1963  budget  is  now  running  $1.8  billion 
more  than  his  original  estimate — it  ap- 
pears reasonable  to  assume  that  fiscal 
year  1964  spending  is  not  likely  to  be  held 
at  $98.8  billion,  as  projected,  but  will 
more  likely  run  in  the  magnitude  of  $101 
billion. 

REVENCEB 

So  many  imponderables  are  involved, 
as  the  result  of  the  proposed  new  tax 
legislation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  reach  a  valid  judgment  as  to  whether 
fiscal  year  1964  receipts  are  likely  to 
reach  the  $86.9  billion  total  estimated  in 
the  budget  message.  A  reasonable  guess 
might  be  that  if  no  tax  legislation  is 
passed  in  the  current  session  revenues 
might  reach  $90  billion  whereas  if  legis- 
lation of  the  nature  recommended  by  the 
President  should  pass  that  revenues 
might  be  in  the  magnitude  of  $85  billion 
or  approximately  the  figure  now  esti- 
mated for  the  cvurent  fiscal  year — fiscal 
year  1963. 

A  basic  reason  for  doubting  that  fiscal 
year  1964  receipts  would  reach  $86.9  bil- 
lion if  the  tax  cuts  and  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  were  to  be 
passed  without  change  by  the  Congress 
derives  from  the  reliance  placed  in  the 
budget  estimates  on  a  presumed  $2.6  bil- 
lion increase  in  cori>orate  income  taxes. 
This  Is  the  second  consecutive  5^ar  an 
assumption  of  this  nature  has  been 
made.  The  fiscal  year  1963  budget  esti- 
mates predicted  a  $5.3  billion  increase  in 
corporate  taxes  over  fiscal  year  1962 — 
from  $21.3  to  $26.6  billion— but  this  fig- 
ure has  now  been  revised  downward  by 
$5.4  to  $21.2  billion.  The  point  here  is 
that  corporate  tax  receipts  have  held  to  a 
plateau  of  approximately  $21  billion  for 
the  past  decade  and  the  President  has 
estimated  that  last  year's  depreciation 
reform  and  investment  credit  will  reduce 
taxes  on  business  by  over  $2  billion.  In 
consequence,  even  with  the  initial  ac- 
celeration of  corporate  tax  payments 
proposed  in  the  budget,  there  seems  little 
to  suggest  that  taxable  profits  will  rise 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  added  corpo- 
rate tax  receipts  projected  in  the  budget. 


OEnCZT 


In  view  of  the  imponderables  rcgam 
ing  prospective  revenues  it  is  difflentttn 
project  the  likely  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  However,  on  the  assvunption  that 
expenditures  will  probably  run  to  $ioi 
billion  and  that  Congress  will  enact  some 
form  of  tax  cut,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  the  deficit  will  be  at  least 
$13  to  $14  billion.  This  would  result  in 
both  the  highest  spending  of  any  year  hi 
American  history  and  the  largest  deficit 
of  any  year  in  peacetime  history. 
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The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  last  full  fiscal  year  in 
office  was  $286  billion.  As  the  result  of 
the  $3.9  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1961 
the  $6.4  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1962 
and  the  projected  deficits  of  $8.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1963  and  $11.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  the  total  debt  is  officially 
projected  to  Increase  to  $316  billion  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964  or  by  over  10 
percent  since  1960.  Even  this  estimate 
is  probably  low  and  along  with  all  tiie 
other  changes  in  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary debt  ceilings  which  will  have  to 
be  sought  the  next  few  months  will  re- 
quire Congress  to  establish  a  temporary 
debt  ceiling  during  fiscal  year  1964  oi 
approximately  $325  billion  to  accommo- 
date fiuctuations  in  revenue  collections. 

rCONOMIC    PHnX)SOPHT 

Budgets  are  merely  plans;  what  Is 
more  important  in  the  scheme  of  things 
is  the  philosophy  they  refiect.  Here  lies 
reason  for  even  greater  concern  than  in 
the  budget  figures  themselves. 

With  respect-  to  taxes,  for  example,  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  basis  for 
the  tax  program  has  been  thoroughly 
thought  through.  The  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  budget  message  note  that 
the  checkrein  of  taxes — estimated  at 
over  $150  billion  a  year  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels — must  be  loosened. 
Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Nation's  tax  bill  will  probably  rise  more 
than  $6  billion  this  year.  Federal  in- 
come and  excise  taxes  are  estimated  to 
rise  about  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964 
despite  the  proposed  tax  cuts.  Social 
security  taxes  will  rise  $2  billion  ttiis 
year  and  It  has  been  estimated  that  State 
and  local  tax  collections  wHl  rise  abcrat 
$3  billion.  Proposed  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  will  reduce  the  total  burden 
somewhat  from  what  it  might  have  been, 
but  8ii>ce  total  tax  collections  would  ap- 
parently still  run  4  percent  or  so  more 
than  last  year.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  tax  program  can  provide  the  pro- 
jected fillip  to  economic  activity. 

In  the  same  vein,  one  must  wonder 
whether  the  anticipated  results  could  be 
achieved  even  if  the  total  tax  burden 
were  to  be  reduced  in  the  specified  ways. 
It  is  one  thing  blithely  to  assert  that  the 
proposals  for  tax  reduction  and  reform 
will  step  up  the  growth  of  the  economy, 
improve  productivity,  and  increase  Job 
and  investment  opportunities.  It  is  an- 
other thing  for  this  to  happen.  On  the 
(Hie  hand  there  has  been  no  showing  that 
the  reductions  and  reforms  proposed  are 
precisely  those  which  will  stimulate 
sotmd  growth  and  Investment  so  that 
they  are  directed  at  areas  where  addi- 
tional Incentives  are  likely  to  be  most 


rifective.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  that  even  if  these 
wwe  the  right  types  of  reforms  and  re- 
ductions that  individuals  and  corpora - 
tioos  would  spend  the  money  in  amounts 
or  ways  they  were  expected  to,  rather 
than  save  it  or  apply  it  to  debts.  This  is 
not  to  question  the  desirability  or  bene- 
ficial effects  of  tax  cuts  as  such;  rather 
it  is  to  question  whether  the  proposed  tax 
cuts  would  accomplish  the  specific  ends 
which  are  projected. 

The  extreme  fragility  of  the  economic 
model  can  be  Illustrated  in  other  ways. 
For  example,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
budget  will  be  back  in  balance  by  fiscal 
year  1966  or  1967.  There  has  been  no 
explanation  of  how  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished and  at  what  level  other  than  by 
reference  to  the  fact  that  revenues  rose 
rapidly  after  the  tax  cuts  in  1954,  thus 
permitting  achievements  of  balanced 
budgets  in  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957. 
What  is  conveniently  overlooked,  how- 
ever, is  that  this  equilibrium  was  in 
part  brought  about  by  2  successive  years 
of  expenditure  reductions  which  pulled 
the  expenditure  level  down  by  nearly 
$10  billion  below  the  fiscal  yesu-  1953 
figure.  Obviously,  nothing  like  this  is 
planned  at  the  present.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  first  4  years  of  the  pres- 
ent decade  and  the  increasing  amoimts 
of  spending  authority  which  are  being 
built  up  in  excess  of  actual  expendi- 
tures— unexpended  balances  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1964  are  estimated  at  $95 
billion — suggest  that  under  present  plan- 
ning the  Federal  budget  will  tend  to  rise 
at  a  rate  of  some  $5  billion  a  year 
throughout  the  1960's.  If  this  occurs, 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  as  yet  that 
it  can  be  balanced  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade  or  even  that  deficits  in  the 
magnitude  of  $10-$  15  billion  a  year  can 
be  avoided  over  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
unless  substantial  changes  are  made  in 
the  administration's  tax  and  spending 
progranw.  The  grim  Implications  for 
our  balance -of -payments  position,  or 
gold  stock,  and  for  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar of  failure  of  the  administration's  fis- 
cal gamble  are  plain  to  see.  What  Is  not 
plain  to  see  is  any  allowance  whatsoever 
for  possible  failure. 

Almost  as  disturbing  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  concept  of  gross  Government 
expenditures  as  a  spur  to  the  economy 
permeates  the  budget  The  Budget  Di- 
rector has  formally  testified  that: 

Itodueed  Federal  ptirchaaes  of  goods  and 
•enrlcea  In  fl«cal  1964  would,  of  csoutbc,  reduce 
private  production,  employment,  profits,  and 
wages. 

On  this  basis,  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  presumably  desirable  and 
spending  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  freed 
from  the  normal  constraints  of  program 
needs  and  priorities  and  of  available 
revenues. 

In  the  light  of  such  concerns,  one  is 
hard  pressed  to  accept  the  administra- 
tion's assurances  that  the  fiscal  year 
1964  budget  is  "frugal."  and  "prudent" 
and  that  its  "tight  discipline"  limits  ex- 
pendltiu-e  program  "severely."  Indeed, 
even  the  use  of  such  words  sxiggests  al- 
DJost  a  rewriUng  of  the  English  language. 
When  coupled  with  assurances  that  def- 
H  w.,*^  really  assets  and  surpluses  a 
liability,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  no  longer 
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with  "1964-  but  rather  with  "1984"— a  la 
George  Orwell. 

coivcx.tyBxoiv 

Intrinsic  to  the  entire  plctxu«  Is  the 
matter  of  confidence.  If  the  architects 
of  the  new  fiscal  program  had  demon- 
strated by  performance  during  the  past 
2  years  that  their  predictions  could  be 
expected  to  have  validity  there  might  be 
less  reason  for  uneasiness  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  success  of  this  U.S.  version  of 
"The  Great  Leap  Forward."  The  same 
would  be  true  if  there  were  evidence  that 
the  prescribed  remedies  had  worked  in 
the  past. 

Certainly  there  is  little  basis  for  con- 
fidence in  the  administration's  economic 
and  fiscal  predictions.  In  fiscal  1962  the 
deficit  turned  out  to  be  twice  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  For  fiscal  1963  the  gross 
national  product  and  anticipated  reve- 
nues were  hopelessly  overstated,  with 
the  result  that  the  initially  projected 
$500  million  svirplus  is  now  anticipated 
to  turn  into  $9  billion  deficit.  The  ad- 
ministration's 1963  targets  for  "full  em- 
plojrment"  and  "reasonable  equilibrium" 
in  the  balance  of  payments  have  now 
been  quietly  relegated  to  the  indefinite 
futiire.  Similarly,  despite  all  the  reliance 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  compensatory 
spending,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
produced  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  ever 
worked  in  a  comparable  situation.  In 
the  light  of  the  past,  therefore,  one  is  led 
to  wonder  if  we  are  not  iigain  being  asked 
to  set  sail  on  a  troubled  sea.  bound  for  an 
unknown  destination,  with  no  certainty 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  fuel  supply, 
and  knowing  only  that  on  their  last  trip 
the  pilots — though  favored  by  a  fair 
wind  and  a  following  sea — made  land- 
fall far  from  their  stated  destination. 


FEDERAli  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  the  other  day  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditure's that  the  Federal  employee 
count — which,  as  of  November  1963,  was 
shown  to  have  increased  by  145.380  over 
the  figiu-e  of  2,352.799  when  President 
Kermedy  took  office  in  1961 — has  now 
dropped  by  9.870  as  of  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  1963,  ending  December  31. 

This  is  good  news  to  all  interested  in 
economy  and  efficiency  in  our  Federal 
Government.  Even  the  added  explana- 
tion that  3.837  of  this  decrease  actually 
was  a  "paper  change"  instead  of  an 
actual  reduction  in  force  of  live  Federal 
employees  did  not  dampen  too  much  my 
feeling  that  [>erhap8  we  were  at  last 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  Appar- 
ently the  Veterans'  Administration  pa- 
tient employees  will  no  longer  be  included 
in  the  totals  of  Federal  employment. 

This,  according  to  figures  I  have  been 
keeping  in  mind,  means  that  instead  of 


the  145,380  Increase  under  the  Kennedy 
administration,  we  now  have  only  a 
135.510  increaae — also  t.ak1ng  Into  ac- 
count the  "paper  awltch"  of  employees. 

In  any  event,  my  thoughts  turned 
once  more  to  a  speech  made  by  Sena- 
tor Kermedy,  while  running  for  the 
Presidency,  at  an  airport  rally  in  Ro- 
anoke, Va.,  November  4.  1960.  In  the 
speech,  among  other  things  he  was  criti- 
cizing the  Eisenhower  admlnlstratiaii 
for.  he  stated : 

This  administration  •  •  •  they  have  add- 
ed 106,000  new — nondefense — ^Federal  em- 
ployees. I  think  It  Is  about  time  the  Ameri- 
can people  knew. 

I  too  think  the  American  people 
should  know  and  I  hope  the  President 
will  approve  of  my  pointing  out  that 
during  the  first  2  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration Federal  employment  increased  by 
135,510. 

Just  so  the  people  win  know,  I  will 
call  attention  to  the  Pi-esident's  1964 
budget  message,  sent  to  Congress  on 
January  17,  wherein  he  stated: 

"nils  budget  has  been  prepared  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  employment  trends  In  the 
Federal  Government.  Requests  for  addition- 
al jobs  have  been  reduced  or  denied  where- 
ever  poesible. 

Apparently  it  was  not  possible  to  hold 
Federal  employment  down  since  the  1964 
budget  provides  for  39,000  new  Federal 
jobs. 

Feeling  that  successful  efforts  should 
always  be  given  attention,  and  in  line 
with  the  President's  deshre — while  a  can- 
didate— that  the  American  people  should 
be  kept  informed,  I  hope  this  informa- 
tion will  be  of  Interest  and  value. 


ROMULO  BETANCOURT,  PRESIDENT 
OP  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ScHAnxBaacl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  President  will  throw  out 
the  Washington  red  carpet  for  Romulo 
Betancourt.  President  of  Venezuela.  We 
may  expect  a  great  deal  of  fulsome  talk 
in  the  press,  over  the  airwaves,  and  in 
all  uninformed  circles  about  Mr.  Betan- 
court's  stem  anticommunism,  and  his 
great  love  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  a  discordant  voice 
at  this  love  feast,  but  there  are  some 
questions  which  the  American  people 
would  like  to  have  answered  before  we 
go  all  out  for  this  dubious  visitor. 

The  high-priority  question  is.  What  is 
Betancourt  after?  His  former  Finance 
Minister,  Dr.  Andres  German  Otero,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  has 
stated  that  Betancourt 's  regime  expects 
to  obtain  at  least  $1  billion  in  forei^i 
loans,  most  of  It  from  the  United 
States — naturally.  Since  the  state- 
ment was  made,  the  Betancourt  govern- 
ment has  tapped  practically  every  avail- 
able lending  agency  in  Washington,  and 
the  closest  total  I  can  obtain  is  that  It 
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has  pulled  down  already  between  $300 
and  $400  million. 

Is  President  Kennedy  going  to  be  asked 
this  week  to  pay  up  the  rest,  as  the  price 
of  continued  Betancourt  "friendship"? 
And  Is  he  golnfir  to  pay  It? 

The  grim  reflection  for  American  tax- 
payers is  that  the  Venezuela  Oovemment 
which  Mr.  Betancourt  and  his  leftist 
friends  overthrew  in  1958 — the  govern- 
ment of  President  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez, 
handed  down  to  Itfr.  Betancourt  the 
legacy  of  a  prosperous,  advancing  Ven- 
ezuela which,  so  far  from  begging  hand- 
outs, actually  offered,  at  the  Panama 
conference  of  1956,  to  take  the  lead  In 
launching  an  organization  similar  to  the 
present  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  to 
start  it  off  with  an  initial  Venezuela  con- 
tribution of  $30  million.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  former  President  Perez  Jimenez  and 
former  President  Kubitschev  of  Brazil 
were  the  fathers  of  the  concept  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  First  National  City  Bank,  in  its 
report  of  June  1957,  18  months  before 
Betancourt  came  to  power,  described  the 
financial  shape  of  Venezuela  under  Perez 
Jimenez  in  the  following  words : 

External  debt,  other  tban  the  small  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  was  liquidated  a  long 
time  ago.  Internal  debt,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Oovemment-guaranteed  obligations  of 
various  autonomous  organizations  is  rela- 
tively  modest. 

Before  we  hand  out  any  more  U.S. 
money  to  prop  up  the  tottery  Betancourt 
regime,  I  believe  we  should  pointedly  ask 
Mr.  Betancourt  what  he  has  done  to  the 
Venezuela  economy  that  he  is  now  going 
around,  hat  in  hand,  begging  for  loans. 
Venezuela  is  one  of  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed nations  in  South  America.  Under 
the  regime  of  his  predecessor,  Perez 
Jimenez,  it  was  a  have  nation  in  a 
siirroimding  continent  of  have  nots. 
What  has  Mr.  Betancourt  done  to  this 
once-prosperous  country  that  it  has 
fallen  to  its  present  low  estate? 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Betancourt  has  suf- 
fered any  loss  of  government  revenues. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  he  went  into 
office,  he  sweetened  the  pot  by  requiring 
the  oil  companies  to  pay  their  taxes  a 
year  in  advance.  Professor  Carlos  Pletri 
Martinez,  the  distinguished  Venezuelan 
economist,  wrote,  at  the  end  of  1961: 

The  revenues  of  the  last  4  years  are  the 
highest  of  our  history:  they  reach  the  In- 
credible figure  of  Bs34  bUUon. 

And  he  went  on  to  state  that  these 
revenues  which  Betancourt  and  the  pre- 
ceding junta  collected  were  more  than 
half  the  amoimt  pledged  by  the  United 
States  to  underwrite  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  the  whole  hemisphere. 

We,  in  only  4  years — 

He  wrote — 

have     squandered     more     than     half     that 
amount. 

Where  has  all  this  money  gone?  How 
much  of  It  has  been  used,  openly  and 
covertly,  to  pad  the  government  payrolls 
with  Betancoiut-supporting  "don't 
works,"  or  to  finance  Betancourt's  far- 
flung  schemes  for  leftist  seizure  of  power 
throughout  Latin  America? 

Let  Mr.  Kennedy's  visitor  answer  these 
questions  before  we  pour  any  more  tax- 


payers' money  down  the  rathole  which 
Is  present-day  Venezuela. 

It  is  true  that  Betancourt  is  engaged  in 
a  contest  for  power  today  with  the  official 
Communist  Party,  led  by  the  Machado 
brothers  and  Jesus  Faria.  But  we  would 
be  naive  Indeed  to  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  means  that  Betancourt  is  on 
our  side  in  the  overall  struggle  with 
world  communism.  Many  informed  ob- 
servers in  Venezuela  are  convinced  that 
Betancourt,  who  for  5  years  was  a  func- 
tionary of  the  Communist  international, 
has  never  ceased  to  be  a  Communist 
even  though,  today,  he  woos  Ameri- 
can help  by  calling  himself  anti-Commu- 
nist. Years  ago  he  announced,  when 
dropping  out  of  the  Communist  Party, 
that  he  proposed  to  make  Venezuela  a 
Communist  country  by  "vaseline" — by 
putting  over  Marx-Leninism  in  Vene- 
zuela without  the  use  of  the  Communist 
name.  The  letters  are  still  extant,  in 
an  official  document  of  the  Venezuela 
Grovernment,  which  contain  this  state- 
ment. 

If  he  was  unqualified  in  his  anticom- 
munism,  does  It  not  stand  to  reason  that 
he  would  outlaw  the  Machado-led  Com- 
munist Party  and  drive  it  out  of  Vene- 
zuela's political  life,  just  as  hah"  the  other 
nations  of  Latin  America  have  already 
done?  Instead,  after  temporizing  with 
the  ofllcial  Communists  for  4  years,  he 
took  the  half  measure  last  March  of  is- 
suing an  edict  limiting  their  political 
activities  but  not  outlawing  them.  The 
top  leaders  of  the  official  Communist 
Party  have  never  even  been  imprisoned. 

But  even  this  weak  measure  appar- 
ently was  not  sincere.  On  January  13, 
1963,  the  Caracas  press  reported  that 
Raul  Leoni,  Betancourt's  top  lieutenant 
and  comrade  from  his  Communist  Party 
days — the  man  whom  Betancourt  is  now 
supporting  for  the  Presidency  of  Vene- 
zuela as  his  successor,  gave  a  press  con- 
ference. In  this  conference,  Leonl  held 
out  the  olive  branch  to  the  official  Com- 
mimists.  He  declared,  as  reported  in 
the  Caracas  daily  Ultima  Noticlas,  that 
the  Accion  Democratica — ^Betancourt's 
party — would  be  willing  to  help  reha- 
bilitate the  Communist  Party  if  It 
would  discontinue  its  insurrectional  ac- 
tivities. This  Is  a  tacit  admission  that 
the  whole  fight  of  Betancourt  against 
the  official  Communists  is  not  a  fight  for 
principle  but  merely  a  sordid  contest  for 
power  between  two  leftist  factions. 

There  is  a  vast  coverup  of  the  sick 
record  of  misrule  of  Venezuela  under  its 
present  leftist  government.  Those  who 
tiT  to  get  the  facts  before  the  people  are 
quickly  silenced.  The  American  press 
receives  nothing  but  the  rosy-hued 
canned  propaganda  which  drips  out  from 
the  government  offices. 

One  of  the  myths  about  Betancourt 
which  has  been  zealously  spread  by  his 
liberal  backers  in  this  country  Is  that 
he  has  brought  democracy  and  civil 
liberties  to  Venezuela.  Actually,  he  rules 
Venezuela  today  almost  as  a  police  state. 
Since  November  1960,  when  he  persuaded 
the  Venezuela  Congress  to  grant  the 
power  to  him.  he  has  ruled  Venezuela 
by  executive  decree. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  every 
foreign  politician  who  comes  here,  seek- 
ing   our    money,    and    calling    himself 


anti- Communist.  Remember  fi^i 
Castro  when  he  came  to  Washington  iS 
early  1959  made  the  public  declaratte 
that  he  was  "going  back  to  CuImTS 
fight  the  Communists."  He  fought  th^ 
all  right.  ^^ 

If  Mr.  Betancourt  has  been  weak  and 
pliant  in  his  pretended  fight  against  tS 
official  Communist  Party,  he  has  b^ 
merciless  and  stern  in  his  fight  against 
the  true  anti -Communists  in  Venezuela 
Some  3.000  of  them  are  in  exile—the 
largest  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Venezuela's  history.  Hundreds  more,  in- 
cluding the  great  anti-Communist  lead- 
er. Gen.  Castro  Leon,  are  in  Betan" 
court's  notorious  political  prisons 
Since  he  came  to  power,  he  has  hounded 
former  President  Perez  Jimenez,  whom 
President  Eisenhower  praised  In  1954  as 
an  outstanding  anti -Communist  leader 
He  has  gone  to  extremes  to  get  Perez 
Jimenez  extradited  to  Venezuela,  for  hia 
probable  death.  So  gullible  are  some 
people  in  this  administration  that  Gen 
Perez  Jimenez,  on  December  12.  1962 
was  placed  in  the  Dade  County  Jail  in 
Miami,  and  refused  a  continuance  of  his 
bail  on  the  extradition  charge,  apparent- 
ly on  the  request  of  Betancourt  and  as 
a  condition  of  his  visit. 

This  is  the  way  a  genuine  Venezuela 
anti -Communist  is  treated,  while  cha- 
meleon Betancourt  is  honized.  No 
wonder  we  do  not  get  anywhere  in  our 
fight  against  communism  in  Latin 
America. 

Let  us  be  courteous  to  Mr.  Betancourt 
this  week  because  he  represents  Vene- 
zuela, a  country  which  we  admire.  But 
let  us  not  be  taken  in  by  the  claptrap 
that  we  are  entertaining  a  great  Vene- 
zuela President.  Betancourt's  rule  in 
Venezuela  has  been  a  failure.  He  goes 
out  of  office  execrated  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  conservative,  decent  Vene- 
zuelan people.  On  the  eve  of  his  visit, 
Venezuela  was  luridly  lighted  by  the 
flames  of  the  mob-made  conflagration 
that  burned  the  Sears,  Roebuck  ware- 
house to  the  ground,  that  destroyed  the 
plant  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
that  blew  up  the  installations  of  the 
Shell  Oil  Co..  that  wrecked  the  power- 
lines  to  the  Maracaibo  oilfields.  He 
comes  from  a  country  where  law  and 
order  has  completely  broken  down  un- 
der his  weak  mob -tolerating  rule. 

Betancourt  is  not  America's  man  In 
Venezuela.  Let  us  risk  no  more  Ameri- 
can dollars  propping  up  his  Incompetent 
and  Communist-pampering  rule. 
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WITHOUT   VISION   THE   PEOPLE 
PERISH 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consant  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  Georgb] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  is  sobering,  to  say  the 
least.  It  appears  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


•me  tlUe  of  the  editorial  Is  arresting 
^  makes  us  realize  that  viaion  to  wh»t 

Tjtifortunately.  Tlslon  cannot  be  Im- 
„_— «Ml  hy  autwnation  or  any  other  glm- 
^Sa^  It  can  only  be  suppUed  by  the 
jEi^ty,    and    without   it   we   cannot 

Yes,  it  is  still  true  that  "Without  vision 
the  people  perish." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Taxation  WrrHour  Vimon 

Bometlme*  the  trouble  with  asking  seem- 
iMlv  uniMwerable  question*  Ib  that  answers 
MiT  readily  »t  hand.  ThlM  miafortune.  we 
fair  »>•*•"  PTMldent  Kennedy  In  hla  latest 
,U,cltfBlon  of  his  tax  program. 

"What  alternative,"  he  asked  hla  critics, 
•■rtoea  anyone  have  for  Increasing  and  maln- 

tJStog   economic    growth? In   his 

viewthe  only  altemaUve  to  this  ipeclflc  set 
of  tax  recommendations  Is  restricted  growth 
and  higher  unemployment. 

Such  categorical  positions  are  character- 
istic at  Government  pronouncements.  Take 
it  or  leave  It.  Congress  and  the  people  are 
told,  or  if  you  change  this,  then  you  must 
pay  snch  and  such  a  penalty. 

The  facts  are  quite  different.  Before  get- 
ting to  alternatives,  it  must  be  noted  that 
this  Oovemment  deliberately  Ignores  a  large 
element  of  any  sound  tax  program.  That  is 
the  matter  of  Pederal  spending  and  deficits. 
Our  offlclaU  seem  imable  to  discover  any 
connecUon  between  high  spending  and  high 
taxes.  As  for  red  ink.  they  take  the  Orwel- 
Uan  view  that  today's  deficits  equal  tomor- 
row's surpluses. 

Nov  if  taxes  could  be  considered  in  this 
vacuum,  the  case  for  substantial  rate  reduc- 
tions would  be  overpowering.  Mr.  Kennedy 
puts  It  weU  when  he  says  that  the  U.S.  tax 
system  was  written  during  wartime  (and  the 
preceding  depression)  to  restrain  growth. 
Unfortunately  for  his  argument,  it  does  not 
follow  at  all  that  "the  most  effective  thing 
that  can  be  done  at  this  time  Is  our  tax 
program." 

For  this  particular  program  violates  many 
of  the  principles  of  reasonable  taxation. 
These  criteria  are  well  summarized  in  a  new 
study  by  the  Tax  Foundation,  and  they  are 
worth  noting  even  though  they  wlU  scarcely 
find  favor  In  Washington  today. 

A  tax  program,  for  example,  should  gen- 
erally provide  enoiigh  revenues  to  cover 
spending — an  elementary  rule  persistently 
flouted  by  this  and  every  other  administra- 
tion for  the  past  30  years.  Granted  tliat  no 
tax  system  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  equi- 
table, at  least  an  attempt  at  fairness  should 
be  made. 

Taxation  of  Income  from  additional  effort 
at  rates  ranging  from  0  to  91  percent,  as  the 
Tax  Foundation  puts  it,  does  not  qvialify 
as  fairness,  but  In  trying  to  weed  out  in- 
equities the  designers  of  the  new  proposals 
have  only  compounded   them. 

Furthermore,  a  sensible  structure  would 
mlntmlne  the  tax  penalties  on  business.  Not 
because  business  Is  something  sacrosanct — 
it  certainly  Isn't  that  in  the  eyes  of  official- 
dom— but  because  It  is  the  specific  human 
activity  which  alone  can  make  an  economy 
prosper.  la  the  words  of  the  fotmdaUon 
study,  "business  ta  the  major  agency  for 
organizing  to  produce — for  allocating  pro- 
ductive cap>aclty  and  its  use  today  and  for 
undertaking  economic  growth." 

The  admlnlBtration's  program,  with  its 
grudging  and  slow-moving  business  rate  re- 
ductions coupled  with  new  restrictions,  re- 
tains the  punitive  antlenterprlse  bias  of 
the  thirties.  It  thus  not  cmiy  contradlcte 
principle  but  files  in  the  face  of  the  Oov- 
emment %  own  professed  desire  for  economic 
growth. 

In  addition,  a  tax  system  should  be  sim- 
ple.   Instead  we   have   a   tax   code   of   over 


900  page*  at  eonroaton.  a  monalxoaAty  Ixardly 
equalad  In  the  world,  and  tliat's  csUy  tlie 
beginning  al  It.  The  sew  program  would 
not  ««tp«nwh  the  complexity  but  add  to  It. 

In  basic  tax  iHinciples  Is  embedded  the 
basis  for  a  sound  alternative  to  the  cnrrent 
proposals.  The  administration,  to  Its  credit, 
has  perceived  that  the  present  tax  structxire 
Is  an  economic  depressant,  but  It  has  largely 
failed  to  pursue  the  logic  of  that  perception. 

Why?  Because  a  sound  program  wotild  be 
politically  Impossible?  To  most  observers 
the  program  as  It  stands  looks  pretty  close  to 
impossible.  Real  tax  Improvement  doesnt 
have  to  be  bad  politics. 

The  alternatives  to  this  unimaginative 
program  exist.  What  Is  lacking  is  the  vision 
to  see  them. 


responsible  for  the  alarming  rise  in  uasm- 
ployment  among  the  young. 

"The  question:  If  ITS  a  montu  to  enoogh 
for  the  Oovemment  to  pay,  then  wtiy  lent  it 
permitted  to  private  bualneee?  Or,  to  pot  it 
another  way.  If  975  Isnt  crnoagh  iB  pctrmts 
employment,  wby  should  the  OoTeRiinent 
pay  leas?" 

As  we  eee  young  people  idled  by  lack  of  odd 
jobs  and  out-of -school  employment,  cummer 
or  otherwise,  we  might  ponder  the  effect  of 
legislation  wlilcli  seems  to  favor  Oovemment 
whUe  discriminating  against  private  indos- 
try.  8\irely,  the  youngster  who  gets  only  176 
a  month  from  the  Oovemment  la  no  better 
off  than  the  one  who  gets  976  a  moDth  from 
the  butcher,  the  baker  or  the  candlestick 
maker. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  Oxoscx] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excellent  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Evening  News,  in  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  on 
the  13th  of  February. 

Here  once  again  we  see  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  definitely  not  sauce 
for  the  gander,  in  this  case  the  taxpay- 
ing  public. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  a  young  man  $75  a 
month,  but  if  I  do  so  I  will  land  in  jail, 
or  at  the  very  least  have  a  lawsuit  on 
my  hands. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Manuxru  Ekflotment 

While  unemployment  grows  and  many  of 
our  young  people  look  for  out-of -school  jobs. 
It  wouldn't  hiu^  to  wonder  how  long  it  will 
b«  before  a  strange  legal  situation  forces 
them  Into  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps,  for  which  a  pay  standard 
of  $76  a  month  has  been  proposed. 

The  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  fig- 
ures that  this  works  out  to  about  43  cents 
an  hoxir  for  a  40-hour  week.  It  also  notes 
that  sponsors  of  such  legislation  are  aaklng 
for  the  Oovemment  a  privUege  denied  to  pri- 
vate Industry. 

We  might  add  that  poUtlclans  and  various 
economists  and  union  leaders  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  a  pay 
standard  for  stores,  hotels  and  Ught  industry. 

The  Knoxville  newspaper  goes  on  to  state, 
"Under  legislation  passed  2  years  ago  the 
mlnlmtmi  legal  wage  for  private  employers 
Is  $1  to  $1.16,  soon  to  go  up  to  §1.25.  This  is 
little  enough  for  heads  of  families  but  It  im- 
doubtedly  operates  to  deny  Jobs  to  thousands 
of  yoxmgsters  who  are  v^thout  experience 
and  arent  considered  worth  those  wages. 

"Kven  with  concessions  made  for  students, 
minimum  permissible  wages  still  are  about 
twice  what  would  be  offered  by  these  two 
new  Government  Corps." 

Experience  indicates  that  many  poorly  paid 
jobs  like  packing  food  sacks  and  loading  cars 
at  market  or  washing  automobUes  Just  dis- 
appear when  wages  get  too  high.  Tet  these 
are  Jobs  which  may  give  a  youngster  part- 
time  work,  on  a  chance  to  earn  date  money. 
And  they  may  lead  to  better  jobs  for  those 
who  are  observant  and  keen. 

The  News-Sentinel  says.  "Minimum  wage 
legislation  In  this  area.  Including  the  record- 
keeping which  Is  required,  is  Immeasvirably 


U.N. 


AGRICULTURAL    AID    TO 
COMMUNIST  CUBA 


Mr.  FASCKTJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  announcement  several  days  ago  that 
the  United  Nations  had  granted  agricul- 
tural aid  to  Cuba,  considerable  protest 
was  voiced  in  this  body.  I  was  among 
those  who  protested. 

In  a  statement  for  the  Rbcord  on 
February  14.  page  2230.  I  voiced  my  op- 
position to  the  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  granting  aid  to  Communist 
Cuba.  This  act  by  the  United  NaUons 
is  an  extremely  unwelcome  and  discord- 
ant action.  It  puts  the  Ulf.  and  the 
United  States  at  odds  over  policy  toward 
Cuba. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  fully  sup- 
ported Uie  investigation  of  this  and  re- 
lated issues  which  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  other  body  and  announced  by 
Senator  Chtjbch.  Because  of  the  con- 
tinuing protest  of  my  constituents,  I 
repeat  that  which  I  previously  said: 

This  Is  a  matter  in  which  aU  of  us — the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which  has  Juris- 
diction and  the  Members  of  this  House — 
wlU  continue  to  be  vitaUy  interested.  It 
would  appear  timely  to  have  a  complete  re- 
assessment of  the  VB.  positions  in  the 
specialized  programs  of  the  ITnlted  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  body  should  not 
undertake  an  investigation  similar  in 
nature  and  scope  to  th&t  being  conducted 
by  the  other  body.  The  facts  are  that 
the  of&cial  UJS.  position,  with  which  I 
am  in  agreement  was  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  the  aid,  but  we  obviously  did 
not  have  the  votes  in  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  Special  Fund  to  prevent 
the  action.  I  am  confident  that  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  other  body  will  be 
sufficient  on  this  matter.  However,  if 
it  is  not,  then  our  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  will  certainly  undertake  to 
fill  in  any  gaps. 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BLOWING  UP  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP 
"MAINE"  AND  OF  THE  WAR  WITH 
SPAIN 

The  SPKAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
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Illinois  [Mr.  CHara]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  annual  occasion  on  which  I 
reach  out  with  the  hope,  and  somehow 
the  faith,  that  I  am  talking  to  history. 

No  greater  disservice  ever  has  been 
done  the  image  of  our  country  in  our  own 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
as  that  rendered  by  some  modem  writ- 
ers in  their  treatment  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  which  was  triggered  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  battleship  Maine  in  the 
harbor  of  Savana  65  years  ago  on  Friday 
last. 

They  misinterpret  the  motivations  and 
the  events  of  an  earlier  period  of  old- 
fashioned  American  patriotism  and  a 
war  of  pure  idealism.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  them,  any  more  than 
I  have  with  fine  and  beautiful  ladies  who 
conform  to  changing  dress  vogues  even 
when  the  current  styles  in  their  indi- 
vidual cases  might  not  enhance  their  own 
tjrpe  of  beauty. 

In  1898  most  American  women  were 
their  own  dressmakers.  They  had 
neither  the  money  nor  the  desire  to  buy 
store  clothes.  In  most  cases  they  had 
a  feminine  pride  in  designing  and  sew- 
ing together  their  own  gowns,  and  most 
mothers  made  the  dresses  of  their  chil- 
dren and  with  the  sons  down  to  their 
first  short  trousers  on  their  graduation 
from  kilts. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  look 
to  a  well-dressed  American  woman  of 
1963,  and  most  American  women  do 
have  taste,  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
s^les  and  dress  of  1898.  How,  then, 
can  one  accept  the  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  1898,  when  America  moved  for- 
ward in  a  war  of  unselfish  idealism  to 
meet  its  rendezvous  with  destiny,  by  his- 
torians born  years  after  the  event? 

SrmMO  THZ  BZCORO  STHAICHT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  that  in  my 
remarks  today,  as  well  as  the  remarks 
I  have  made  every  year  in  this  historic 
Chamber  since  first  I  was  elected  to  the 
Congress,  I  have  the  hope,  and  somehow 
the  faith,  that  I  am  speaking  to  history. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  researchers  who 
will  come,  long  after  all  of  us  have  played 
oiu*  parts  and  are  gone,  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  will  browse  over  the 
printed  volumes  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  am  thinking  of  the  time,  far 
away  p>erhaps,  when  in  the  perspective 
and  evaluation  of  history  the  50 -year 
period  beginning  with  the  war  with 
Spain,  then  a  period  of  peace  and  mus- 
cle flexing,  and  World  War  I,  then  an- 
other period  of  peace  and  preparation, 
and  World  War  n,  all  this  as  the  50 -year 
war  that  ushered  in  the  golden  centuries 
of  American  world  leadership. 
WAS  or  pxniz  iok&lism 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  for 
these  researchers.  The  commencement 
of  this  cycle  of  half  a  century  that 


changed  the  world  more  drastically  than 
any  material  cycle  of  events  in  history 
was  the  war  with  Spain.  It  was  a  war  of 
pure  idealism.  It  was  the  only  war  in 
history  fought  entirely,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  by  volun- 
teers. It  was  fought  on  land  and  sea 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  On  land 
it  was  fought  by  green  troops,  inade- 
quately equipped,  with  food  unfit  for 
himian  consumption  and  practically  no 
medicine.  Against  these  staggering  odds, 
the  war  on  land  and  sea  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  was  fought  and  won  in 
1V2  months. 

No  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
comparable  time  accomplished  so  much 
for  freedom  and  mankind.  It  started  a 
chain  of  dynamic  events  that  changed 
the  political  face  of  the  universe  and 
carried  every  human  being  in  the  world 
forward  in  his  eternal  quest  for  a  higher 
plateau  of  human  contentment  and  dig- 
nity. 

It  was  a  war  of  idealism.  The  "Spirit 
of  1898"  was  an  expression  of  old-fash- 
ioned American  patriotism,  of  faith  in 
God  and  country.  It  was  a  rededication 
of  all  the  American  people,  in  cities  and 
hamlets  and  on  the  farms,  to  the  pledge 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  their  "lives  and  fortunes 
and  sacred  honor."  It  was  proclaimed 
and  waged  and  terminated  in  the  finest 
spirit  of  self-abnegation  ever  shown  in 
all  recorded  history. 

VANQniSHED    SPAIN     HELJ»ED    TO     ITS    TEET 

What  nation  in  all  history  has  ac- 
corded to  a  crushed  and  beaten  foe. 
Stripped  forever  of  its  once-proud  world 
power,  its  day  of  glory  ended  and  poverty 
at  home  eating  at  Its  vitals,  the  compas- 
sion that  the  United  States  showed  to 
Spain?  Instead  of  demanding  war  in- 
demnity to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war  that 
we  had  won,  the  United  States  actually 
helped  the  vanquished  Spain  to  get  back 
on  its  feet  to  care  for  its  own  impKJver- 
ished  people. 

To  the  peoples  of  Puerto  Rico,  liber- 
ated from  the  enslavement  of  colonial- 
ism, the  United  States  gave  vast  sums  of 
money,  by  the  standards  of  that  peiiod, 
to  tide  them  over  a  devastating  famine. 

To  the  brave  soldiers  of  Cuba,  who 
long  had  waged  a  war  for  liberation 
agamst  overwhelming  odds  until  Ameri- 
can soldiers  joined  them  as  comrades  in 
freedom's  fight,  the  United  States  .,ave 
liberal  payments  in  money  with  which 
to  buy  the  tools  of  agriculture  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  economy  of  their  beloved 
country.  The  United  States  gave  to 
Cuba,  freely,  unconditionally,  and  with 
our  blessing  and  good  wishes,  the  inde- 
pendence as  a  sovereign  nation  that  long 
had  been  the  dream  of  every  Cuban 
heart. 

To  the  Philippines  we  sent  the  cream 
of  our  youth  to  serve  in  all  the  remote 
comers  of  the  island  as  schoolteachers 
laying  the  stout  foundations  in  educa- 
tion of  popular  government  as  they  had 
been  laid  in  our  own  country.  No  other 
nation  m  sdl  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind,  left  by  a  war  that  it  had  won 
in  possession  of  such  rich  territories, 
wrested  from  the  enemy,  abstained  as 
did  the  United  States  from  taking  one 


acre  for  itself  or  one  cent  of  tribute  tad 
instead  poured  out  its  wealth  in  mooo 
sweat,  toil,  and  sacrifice  for  human  bd^ 
terment  in  a  spirit  of  pure  idealiam. 
ukw  or  pouncAi,  ckavitation 

The  women  of  1898  were  not  ashaoM 
of  the  homemade  dresses  they  wore,  t^ 
men  of  1898  were  not  ashamed  of  their 
simple  honest  faith  in  their  country 
their  idealism,  and  their  indoctrinatiot 
with  good  old-fashioned  patriotism. 

No  generation  can  I>e  reconstructed  on 
the  customs,  the  conditions  and  the 
mores  of  a  later  generation.  The  his- 
torians who  find  permanent  place  in  the 
world's  literatm-e  first  have  reached  ma- 
turity in  a  realization  of  this  eternal 
truth. 

The  law  of  gravitation  has  a  political 
as  well  as  physical  impact.  It  is  maul- 
f est  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  of 
dynasties,  of  world  powers  if  we  read  the 
histories  of  those  departed  eras  with  the 
guiding  thought  to  our  interpretation 
that  all  life  is  change  and  the  flower  of 
spring  has  the  destiny  ahead  of  develop- 
ment  into  the  fruit  or  vegetable  of  the 
late  summer  or  the  autumn.  In  no  leaatr 
measurement  young  nations,  the  prod- 
ucts  of  ever-changing  conditions,  are 
drawn  on  to  their  destinies  by  the  pun 
of  the  law  of  a  political  gravitation  that 
as  yet  we  have  not  charted  and  reco(- 
nize  only  in  its  dim  outlines. 

On  my  study  missions  to  Africa  I  sense 
in  the  faces  and  the  voices,  not  only  of 
those  of  education  and  training  in  lead- 
ership, but  of  the  imlettered  masses  at 
well,  clear  evidence  of  a  pull  of  political 
gravitation  somewhat  comparable,  I 
fancy,  to  that  experienced  by  our  early 
Americans. 

In  1898  the  term  "manifest  destinT 
was  still  in  popular  usage.  In  this  gen- 
eration It  Is  a  term  in  disfavor.  In  1963, 
when  we  have  become  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  the  free  world,  we  speak 
properly  of  "world  responsibility."  We 
are  what  we  are,  and  ours  is  a  position  of 
grave  responsibility.  Our  use  of  words 
and  phraseology  must  be  realistic  and 
exact. 

IN     1BB8    WE    WEES    WHAT    WE    WEKE   TO  Bl 

In  1898  we  were,  In  the  minds  of  our 
people,  what  we  were  to  be.  We  were 
as  the  blossoming  buds  of  spring  that 
were  to  be  the  fruit  and  the  vegetables  of 
late  summer  and  autxma. 

A  new  era  was  opening.  There  wis 
to  be  a  half  century  of  alternate  war 
and  peace  from  which  the  United  States 
was  to  emerge  with  the  awesome  chal- 
lenge of  leading  In  the  task  of  rebuilding 
a  world  of  freedom,  and  understandlnj 
and  human  dignity. 

To  say  that  the  Americans  of  1898  were 
conscious  of  events  to  happen,  and  that 
their  thinking  and  their  actions  were 
charted  by  the  blueprints  of  the  future 
would  be  sheer  recklessness.  I  mean  no 
such  implication. 

I  do  resi)ectfully  maintain,  however, 
that  among  them  was  a  strong  com- 
pelling sense  of  what  our  country  was  to 
be.  that  they  gave  expression  to  thb 
Innate  sense  when  they  used  such  terns 
as  "manifest  destiny."  and  when  they 
went  to  war  with  Spain,  still  at  the  time 
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of  declaration  of  war  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  world  powers. 

It  was  the  ptill  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, as  potent,  as  eternal,  in  its  political 
as  in  physical  manifestations. 

In  an  humble  effort  to  recapture  for 
our  Nation  the  spirit  of  1898  and  to 
quiet  the  confusion  that  has  come  from 
the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  era  on 
the  maimers,  customs,  and  mores  of  1963, 
I  shall  now  address  myself  to  what  are 
the  most  commonly  circulated  libels  on 
the  war  with  Spain. 

LIBEL    NO.     1 

It  wsis  the  unwanted  war.  That  is 
libel  No.  1.  The  fact  is  that  war  was 
declared  by  the  Congress,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  and  not  a  single  Member 
of  the  Congress  was  defeated  at  the  next 
election  because  of  that  vote. 

On  April  25.  1898,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  10086  by  voice  and 
the  Senate  passed  the  resolution  by  una- 
nimity. H.R.  10086  declared  that  "war 
exists  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  and 
that  war  has  existed  since  the  21st  day 
of  April  A.D.  1898.  Including  said  day, 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain."  It  directed 
and  empowered  the  President  of  the 
United  States  "to  use  the  entire  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  call  into  active  service  of  the 
United  States  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  to  such  extent  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  action  into  effect." 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  all 
wars  have  been  unwanted,  in  the  sense 
that  mothers  and  fathers  in  all  genera- 
tions, I  am  sure,  would  have  preferred 
the  paths  of  peace  for  their  children. 
With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  possibly 
many  wars  could  have  been  avoided. 
There  are  so  many  "ifs"  in  history. 

But.  to  single  out  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  the  most  Idealistic  and  unself- 
ish armed  conflict  in  our  national  his- 
tory, as  the  unwanted  war,  as  though  all 
others  were  the  legitimate  and  welcomed 
children  of  our  national  historical  family 
and  it  alone  was  the  unnatural  and  un- 
wanted child,  is  the  most  unjustifiable  of 
libels. 

MCKINLEY  AND  LINCOLN 

Many  wars  might  have  been  averted  if 
there  had  been  the  advantage  of  hind- 
sight, and  in  our  eternal  quest  for  a  per- 
manent peace,  a  goal  I  have  the  faith 
some  day  will  be  reached,  I  think  a  useful 
purpose  is  served  in  reviewing  the  cir- 
cumstances that  preceeded  the  reaching 
of  the  point  of  no  return  In  the  armed 
conflicts  of  the  past.  What  I  object  to 
is  the  singling  out  of  our  war  with  Spain. 

President  McKinley  was  a  man  of 
peace,  more  interested  and  better  versed 
in  the  tariffs  governing  the  trade  of  the 
world  than  in  the  international  tensions 
that  menace  international  amity.  It  is, 
however,  unfair  to  his  memory  to  sug- 
gest that  he  was  pulled  Into  the  war 
with  Spain  against  his  own  judgment  and 
convictions  by  a  tide  of  emotions  and 
of  pressures. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man 
of  peace,  and  until  the  last  moment  be- 


fore the  point  of  no  return,  he  had  hoped 
that  the  terrible  years  of  civil  war  to 
follow  would  be  averted. 

National  judgments  that  lead  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  to  the  grim  trag- 
edy of  war  come  from  an  interpretation 
by  the  executive  and  the  Congress  of 
the  will  of  the  people.  They  represent 
in  the  final  analysis  the  meeting  of  many 
minds  of  varying  approaches  and  tests 
of  evaluation. 

Much  is  made  in  a  recent  scholarly 
work  on  the  war  with  Spain  of  the  belief 
in  the  mind  of  our  minister  to  Spain 
at  the  time  that  Spain  was  on  the  verge 
of  departing  from  Cuba,  was  even  willing 
to  give  the  island  over  to  annexation  by 
the  United  States. 

Chamberlain,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  was  filled  with  the  peaceful  in- 
tentions of  Hitler.  Human  nature,  frail 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  can  fail  both  in 
excessive  caution  and  excessive  lack  of 
caution. 

ON    AUGUST    1,    1898,    THE    WAR    WAS    OVEB 

What  should  be  noted  In  the  recital  of 
Spain's  reported  willingness  to  quit  its 
colonial  hold  on  Cuba,  without  a  fight  or 
a  murmur,  is  that  the  alleged  date  of 
the  turnover  was  set  at  August  1.  1898. 
I  was  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  July  17, 
1898.  I  had  been  there  since  shortly  af- 
ter mid-June  of  1898.  On  July  17,  1898 — 
the  date  of  the  armistic — the  fighting 
was  over,  the  war  had  been  won.  and 
Cuba  indeed  was  free.  This  was  2 
weeks  earlier  than  August  1,  1898.  It  is 
quite  possible,  even  probable,  that  as 
early  as  July  1,  1898,  when  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Santiago  was  sunk  and  the  Span- 
ish army  crushed,  that  Spain  was  willing 
to  release  its  hold  on  Cuba.  The  war  al- 
rca'iy  had  been  won  by  the  United  States. 

LIBEL    NO.    2 

It  was  Hearst's  war.  That  is  libel  No. 
2.  It  is  pure  nonsense.  Hearst  was  a 
colorful  young  newspaper  publisher  of 
the  period,  and  his  newspapers  did  print 
dramatic  and  colorful  reports  of  condi- 
tions in  Cuba  and.  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine,  of  the  angry  indignation  of 
the  American  people  in  the  cities,  the 
hamlets,  on  the  farms,  everywhere. 
American  newspapers,  including  the 
highly  refspected  New  York  Times,  gave 
full  coverage  to  the  events  leading  up 
to  World  War  I  and  World  War  11.  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  say  that  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  were  brought  on 
by  the  newspapers. 

I  was  15  when  war  was  declared,  still 
15  when  I  left  the  sophomore  class  in 
high  school  to  enlist.  I  became  16  a  few- 
days  thereafter.  Young  as  I  was,  I  was 
in  a  much  better  spot  to  know  the  tem- 
per of  the  American  people  at  that  time 
than  those  who  were  born  years  later. 

Seven  of  my  high  school  classmates 
joined  with  me  in  volunteering  as 
soldiers,  and  we  landed  in  Cuba  together 
after  only  a  few  weeks  training  to  fight 
for  what  we,  our  parents  at  home  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole,  thought 
was  a  noble  war  of  liberation. 

When  our  company  entrained  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor  in  Michigan  as  we  left  for 
the  fighting  front  it  seemed  to  me  that 
everybody  had  turned  out  to  see  us  off. 


There  were  the  same  crowds  at  all  the 
stops.  When  we  returned  from  Cuba 
after  the  campaign  the  crowds  were  even 
larger,  if  that  were  possible. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  boy  of  16  is  likely 
to  misjudge  the  emotion  and  the  senti- 
ment that  are  unveiled  in  his  presence. 
When  I  reswi  that  someone,  attempting 
to  reconstruct  the  spirit  of  1898  half  a 
century  later,  charges  that  the  War  with 
Spain  was  brought  on  by  a  newspaper 
I  think  back  to  those  faces,  those  cheers, 
and  those  prayers  of  American  men  and 
women,  in  towns  and  in  country  places. 

Most  of  them  had  never  seen  a  New 
York  newspaper.  In  1898  no  newspaper 
had  a  circulation  of  any  considerable 
size.  The  Benton  Harbor  News-Palla- 
dium covered  the  community  where  I  was 
attending  high  school.  Perhaps  30  or 
40  copies  of  the  Tribune  and  other  Chi- 
cago newspapers  came  in :  none  from  New 
York.  Newspapers  with  circulations 
reaching  a  million  and  more  came  many 
years  later.  There  were  one  or  two  pe- 
riodicals, with  subscription  rates  as  low 
as  10  cents  a  year,  with  great  national 
circulations,  but  they  did  not  go  in  for 
news. 

To  charge  that  the  generation  of  1898 
was  duped  by  journalistic  warmongers  is 
an  indictment  of  that  generation  of 
which  I  and  my  parents  were  F>art5. 
That  I  resent. 

LIBEL     NO      3- -CLOSE    TO    TRE.\SON 

It  was  a  war  of  imi>erialism.  This  is 
libel  No.  3  and  one  that  comes  close  to 
treason.  It  is  based  upon  the  thin  rea- 
soning that  at  a  later  period  the  dis- 
position of  the  Philippines  figured  in 
an  American  political  campaign  and  the 
cry  of  imperialism  was  raised  against  a 
relatively  small  minority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  favored  hanging  onto 
the  Philippines. 

But  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine  65  years  ago  last 
Friday,  or  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  war  on  April  25,  1898,  lust  for  power 
or  territory  or  any  selfish  gain  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  was  a  factor,  even  of 
the  most  minor  sort,  in  the  making  of 
our  national  judgment  is  to  participate 
in  a  totally  unjustified  downgrading  of 
our  country  that  merits  the  condemna- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
Americans. 

HONORING    THE    MEMORY     OF    THE    "MAmE's" 
HEROIC    DEAD 

A  war  that  brought  so  much  to  the 
world,  that  ushered  in  events  that 
changed  the  life  of  every  hmnan  being, 
that  cost  the  United  States  so  much  in 
money  and  in  men,  and  for  the  waging 
and  winning  of  which  the  United  States 
neither  asked  nor  received  one  cent  or 
one  acre,  was  one  of  the  great  epochal 
adventures  in  pure  unselfish  idealism  in 
the  long  story  of  mankind.  It  reflects 
the  true  image  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Future  generations  can  honor  the 
memory  of  the  266  American  heroes  who 
died  with  the  Maine  65  years  ago  in  no 
better  way  than  by  protecting  and  pre- 
serving that  image. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  in  defense 
of  the   generation  of  my  boyhood.     It 
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was  a  generation  of  good  and  noble  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  generation  of  simple  living 
and  honest  thlnWng  men  and  women. 
It  was  a  generation  of  idealists,  in  the 
finest  expression  of  that  idealism  that 
gives  purpose  and  direction  to  human 
ends. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  yoimger  Members 
of  this  historic  body;  most  of  them  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I  or  of  World  War  n, 
many  with  outstanding  combat  records 
of  which  they  never  speak.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  them  for 
their  gracious  understanding  and  even 
kindly  treatment  of  the  last  veteran  of 
the  war  with  Spain  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

As  long  as  Providence  and  the  support 
of  my  constituents  permit  me  to  remain 
in  the  Congress  I  shall  continue  annually 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  to  do  all  within  my  humble  power 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  Uie  war  with 
Spain  for  succeeding  generations. 


"KINO  COAL"  DYING  PAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Waggonkes).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
Uanan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dknt] 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous c<msent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  before 
I  left  my  office  I  received  the  attached 
correspondence  from  the  White  House. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  Record  with  a  few  comments : 

FXBBTTART  13,  1963. 

Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Conoussman:  The  President  haa 
aaked  me  to  acknowledge  yoTir  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 7  expressing  your  concern  over  re- 
ports that  changes  were  being  contemplated 
in  the  reeldual  fuel  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram that  would  weaken  It. 

Prior  to  AprU  1  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  must  announce  new  quotas.  They 
wlU  probably  base  their  allocations  on  the 
report  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  that  report  called 
toe  a  continuation  of  the  residual  oU  Import 
control  program. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  existing 
quotas  will  be  modified,  but  I  will  see  that 
your  letter  Is  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Thank  you  for  writing. 
Sincerely, 

Mteb  Pzloman, 
Deputy  Special  Countel 

to  the  Pretident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  White  Hotise  Deputy  Counsel  got  his 
lines  crossed. 

The  contrary  Is  true.  The  OfiBce  of 
Emergency  Planning  has  recommended 
the  oiH>oelte  to  what  Mr.  Feldman 
states  in  that  if  the  President  follows  its 
reoommendattons  there  will  be  complete 
abandonment  of  the  residual  oil  control 
program. 


Further,  once  the  program  falls  by  the 
wayside  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  or  even  months  before  the  whole 
oil  control  program  is  abandoned. 

This  follows  as  night  follows  day,  sim- 
ply because  to  produce  residual,  an  oil 
country  must  sell  its  crude. 

One  wonders  how  long  the  patriotic 
impulses  of  coal  users  in  America  can 
withstand  the  powerful  Inducement  of 
fuel  oil  dumped  into  the  United  States 
at  suiy  price  that  undercuts  the  b.t.u. 
cost  of  coal. 

"King  Coal"  may  not  be  dead  but  his 
children  are  awful  sick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  addressing 
the  House  today  is  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  seriousness  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  in  the  matter  of  imported  resid- 
ual oil. 

I  find  no  cause  for  joy  in  this  recom- 
mendation nor  do  I  find  any  shred  of 
hope  for  the  struggling  commimitles  of 
our  coal  producing  areas  in  the  United 
States.  If  any  joy  is  expressed  it  must 
must  be  by  the  Venezuelans  and  the  self- 
serving  profiteers  in  the  oil  import  and 
distribution  system  of  the  New  England 
States. 

For  many  years  the  domestic  fuels 
industries  have  tried  to  work  out  the 
national  fuels  problems  with  cooperative 
studies  and  planning.  Every  time  their 
efforts  start  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
and  the  various  industries  and  their  de- 
pendents begin  to  level  off  into  a  reason- 
ably productive  era  along  comes  the  im- 
port lobby,  and  some  nonelected  political 
bureaucrat  issues  a  come  and  get  it  order 
to  the  ever  hungry  international  oil 
companies  and  their  domestic  bird  dogs. 

Director  Edward  McDermott's  recom- 
mendation will  make  this  Nation  de- 
pendent upon  outside  sources  for  our  na- 
tional fuel  needs  and  eventually  our 
petroleum  industries  will  join  the  coal 
fields  in  their  chronic  depression  and 
unemployment. 

This  Congress  passed  a  coal  research 
bill  a  few  years  ago.  The  people  in  this 
industry  are  being  taxed  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose,  to  search  out  and 
find  uses  for  coal  in  order  to  save  the 
economy  of  our  coal  areas. 

The  greatest  amount  of  research 
money  has  so  far  been  allocated  by  Sec- 
retary Udall  to  the  development  of  a 
process  for  turning  coal  into  oiL 

In  the  same  breath  the  Secretary 
ordered  more  millions  of  barrels  of  oil 
from  foreign  countries  to  use  in  place 
of  coal  for  fuel. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  joke  is  a  joke  but 
it  is  no  joke  to  the  thousands  of  destitute 
miners,  their  families  and  their  com- 
munities. 

We  have  deposits  of  coal  to  last  for 
a  period  of  1,000  years  at  a  400  million 
ton-year  production.  Dtiring  this  thou- 
sand years  there  is  no  doubt  that  nuclear 
development  will  supplant  coal  as  a  basic 
fueL  The  transition  from  mineral  fuels 
to  nuclear  fuels  will  take  time,  time  which 
will  allow  for  the  development  of  coal 
uses  other  than  fuel,  will  give  our  min- 
ing industry  a  gradual  phasing  out 
and  will  allow  our  communities  to  adjust. 


Fehruary  is 

The  open  door  policy  of  destroying  the 
industry  by  the  importation  of  foreigB 
fuels  does  not  allow  the  domestic  Indu. 
try  or  the  domestic  worker  to  partidptte 
in  the  employment  or  the  profits  of  the 
substitute  fuel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  there  need 
be  no  residual  oil  left  from  the  r^nery 
process  and  actually  under  the  label  of 
residual  waste  we  are  being  sold  oil  that 
rightfully  belongs  in  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts industry  and  not  in  the  fuel  in. 
dustry. 

Some  oil  countries  are  producing  re- 
sidual at  a  rate  45  percent  of  the  crude 
oil  while  here  in  the  United  Statw  of 
America  we  are  refining  the  crude  in 
some  cases  without  a  single  drop  of  re- 
sidual waste. 

Are  we  then  buying  waste  or  are  we 
in  fact  bujring  a  competitive  fuel  pro- 
duced  expressly  for  the  U.S.  market? 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  of  the  coal  industry 
and  it  is  impending  demise  is  Just  a  pat- 
tern that  will  be  followed  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries by  the  combined  forces  and  greed 
of  the  internationalist  importers,  export- 
ers, «ind  exploiters. 

These  groups  have  little  or  no  alle- 
giance to  any  nation.  They  jiggle  their 
incomes  and  profit  taxwise  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible,  they  deal  in  dollar 
economics  and  completely  ignore  human 
economies. 

I  studied  the  tax  picture  of  a  large  in- 
ternational American-based  oil  company 
and  I  have  come  up  with  some  rather  en- 
lightening figures.  Incidentally,  if  coal 
producers  and  their  employees  enjoyed 
the  same  consideration  as  oil  companies, 
subsidized  smd  tariff  protected  wheat 
and  cotton  growers,  they  would  not  worry 
about  the  profiting  internationalists. 

For  too  many  years  oil  has  enjoyed  a 
position  that  has  been  described  as 
"sacred  and  profitable." 

Our  administration  is  now  trying  to 
crack  the  sanctuary  wall  which  has  shel- 
tered the  profits  of  our  international  oU 
corporations.  Middle  East  oil  com- 
panies have  long  been  protected  by  ad- 
mirals, diplomats,  and  tax  accountants. 
At  the  moment,  ovu*  fieet  and  Air  Force 
are  making  symlwllc  visits  to  Saudi 
Arabian  ports  and  air  fields  to  impress, 
warn,  or  reassure  the  variovis  parties  in- 
volved in  the  Yemen  confiict — ^Nasser, 
Sallal,  Faisal,  and  Hussein.  But  the 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co. — Aramco— 
does  not  pay  as  much  as  the  cost  of  an 
oil  change  for  these  maneuvers  because, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  it  has  not 
been  paying  Federal  Income  taxes  to  the 
United  States. 

All  this  is  bewildering  to  most  taxpay- 
ers— but  it  can  be  explained.  Aramco's 
latest  financial  records  are  not  public 
property,  but  a  summary  of  1955  and 
1956  earnings,  entered  into  a  Senate  de- 
bate in  1958,  will  suffice  to  offer  tabular 
illustration — bearing  in  mind  that  the 
figures  probably  have  risen  in  ensuiuf 
years  by  about  25  percent. 

Aramco  pays  Saudi  Arabia  royaltiei, 
which  are  deducted  from  income.  In 
addition,  Aramco  pays  taxes  to  Saudi 
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Apobia.    These,   like   all   foreign  taxes. 
2«  treated  as  tax  credits  against  U.S. 

Here  is  the  c<Midensed  Aramco  finan- 
cial statement: 

[In  millions] 


Total  eamlniTS----- 

Deduct  royaltiosof 

Deduct  costs  and  eiix-nses  oL 

TM)vlne  an  Income  of -— ■ 

From  which  deduct  27 1^  percent  de- 
pletlon  allowance,  based  on  Income 

from  crude ----- 

Leavtaft  a  r  P.  taxable  Income  of 

U.S.  taxei  to  Saudi  .\rahla  total 

Therefore.  Aramco  paid  no  U.S. 
taoome  taxo?.  Instead  it  liad  an 
unu-ied  tax  credit,  which,  under 
sxlstlnit  law  could  be  applied  as  a 
credit  apalnst  other  Income  earned 
abroad,  of 
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S724.3 

78.4 

181.0 

464.9 


121.6 
343.2 
178.4 
192.7 


(14.  2) 
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$748.8 

80.3 

188.3 

480.2 


127.5 
352.7 
183.4 
199.4 


(16.  0) 


That  excess  tax  credit  is  one  of  the 
targets  of  the  new  Kennedy  tax  reform. 
The  President  is  seeking  to  prevent  our 
oil  companies  from  using  excess  tax 
credits  arising  from  crude  oil  operations 
as  in  the  Middle  East  to  offset  U.S.  tax 
liabilities  on  other  forms  or  sources  of 
foreign  income,  such  as  refining  or  dis- 
tribution operations  by  affiliates  in  Eu- 
rope or  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  another  reform,  the  President  pro- 
poses that  deduction  of  foreign  develop- 
ment costs  should  apply  only  to  the  in- 
come from  these  operations  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  reduce  the  U.S.  tax 
on  domestic  income. 

The  administration  has  not  requested 
any  reduction  in  the  highly  controversial 
27% -percent  depletion  allowance.  Past 
efforts  by  Senate  liberals,  like  Senators 
Douglas,  Proxmire,  and  Morse,  to  cut 
the  allowance  have  been  defeated  in 
Congress.  But  the  administration  cal- 
culates that  its  reforms  will  save  $300 
million — most  of  it  from  domestic  oil 
operations.  It  proposes  to  cut  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  indirectly,  by  strict 
enforcement  of  the  ceiling — the  existing 
statutory  limitation  of  50  percent  of  net 
income.  This  Is  to  be  accomplished  by 
requiring  corporations  to  charge  drilling 
and  development*  costs  in  computing 
their  net  income — a  requirement  that 
would  not  affect  our  oversea  oil  com- 
panies because  their  production  costs  are 
so  low. 

Would  reduction  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance affect  the  fortunes  of  our  Middle 
East  oil  companies? 

During  past  Senate  debates,  experts 
estimated  that  elimination  of  the 
Aramco  depletion  allowance  in  1955 
and  1956  would  have  gained  as  much  as 
$99  million  for  the  U.S.  Treasvur.  But 
spokesmen  for  the  oil  industry  insist  that 
any  reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance 
for  oversea  operations  would  not  have 
benefited  the  Treasury  because  the 
Arab  governments  would  have  merely 
increased  taxes,  thereby  preempting  the 
$99  million  for  themselves. 

But  that  argument  presupposes  that 
the  amounts  paid  to  Saudi  Arabia  are 
ordinary  taxes,  that  they  can  be  raised 
by  unilateral  action  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Gkivemment.  In  fact,  the  taxes  are  a 
component  of  total  royalties  which  are 
negotiated— not  enacted.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  Arab  oil  experts  claim  that 


the  companies  have  made  inordinate 
profits  in  the  past  and  that  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments are  entitled  to  a  larger  share — 
the  above  table  shows  that  Saudi 
Arabia's  combined  Income  from  royalties 
and  taxes  totaled  $280  million  in  1056. 
In  1961,  the  total  was  estimated  at  $350 
million. 

What  about  the  impact  on  prices?  In 
the  past,  the  oil  companies  have  posted 
high  prices  for  crude  oil  because  the  size 
of  their  'depletion  allowance  depended 
on  their  gross  receipts  from  crude  oil 
sales.  In  consequence,  the  companies' 
own  refineries,  and  those  of  their  cus- 
tomers, have  shown  very  little  profit. 
This  may  also  have  boosted  the  bills  of 
consumers,  our  friends  and  allies  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  price 
structure  has  been  cracking  for  other 
reasons;  Soviet  competition  and  spec- 
tacular oil  strikes  in  Africa  have  ended 
monopoly.  And  the  administration  pro- 
posals may  hasten  this  process. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  the  new 
Treasury  proposals  will  cost  Middle  East 
companies.  One  guess  puts  it  at  be- 
tween $25  and  $50  million.  But  large 
oil  companies  may  come  out  ahead  in 
any  event  because  of  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  the  U.S.  corporation  tax. 

Domestic  oil  companies  will  surely 
fight  the  President's  proposals  on  the 
hill.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations will  infiuence  the  debate. 

If  the  past  is  any  criteria  in  all  prob- 
ability considerations  for  the  foreign 
potentates  and  ruling  cliques  will  super- 
sede the  economic  consideration  in  this 
area  of  State-Commerce  Department 
activities. 

Fellow  Members,  in  these  trying  days 
of  continuing,  and  in  many  industries, 
expanding  unemployment,  one  wonders 
if  we  have  a  tnie  concept  of  the  basic 
requirements  for  a  healthy  and  grow- 
ing economy  in  an  industrial  complex. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  placed  in 
first  consideration  the  welfare  of  certain 
industries  and  in  some  cases  certain 
countries  and  have  given  second  or  no 
consideration  to  other  industries  and 
our  own  economic  well-being. 

There  has  grown  up  in  this  country, 
either  by  design  or  by  accident,  a  feel- 
ing that  ours  Is  an  unlimited  and  bound- 
less horn  of  plenty,  with  no  bottom,  no 
ceiling,  and  the  sides  stretching  beyond 
the  horizons. 

This  is  not  true  in  the  balance  of 
human  endeavors,  desires,  ambitions, 
wants,  and  needs.  It  is  especially  vm- 
tiue  in  the  field  of  trade  economics. 

It  is  only  true  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  well-being  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  daily  struggle  to  keep  "their  bellys 
full." 

No  reasonable  person  objects  to  help- 
ing a  neighbor,  be  he  next  door  or  at  the 
far  comers  of  the  earth.  Any  reason- 
able person  can  object  however,  when 
we  lose  sight  of  the  simple  economic  fact 
that  one  must  always  maintain  the 
ability  to  provide  help  in  order  to  give 
help. 

The  coal  industry  is  a  case  in  point. 
No  industry  has  performed  so  well  in  up- 


dating its  production  facilities  in  its  re- 
lationship with  mine  labor  and  finally 
in  its  efforts  to  introduce  new  needs  and 
uses  for  their  product. 

All  this,  however,  has  failed  to  keep 
the  job  opportunities  in  this  industry  at 
a  rate  required  for  a  healthy  economic 
climate,  industrywide  or  in  keeping  with 
our  national  need. 

Why  is  this  so?  Simply  because  of 
action  by  our  own  Government  in  the 
area  of  trade  wherein  imports  of  com- 
petitive fuels  have  destroyed  the  gains 
mswle  by  this  industry.  We  have  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  basic  principle  so 
needed  in  a  healthy  economy. 

We  have  forgotten  job  protection.  It 
is  unpopular  today  to  talk  protection- 
ism and  yet  without  job  protection  all 
else  fades  and  soon  we  will  be  a  Nation 
of  workers  half  producing  and  half  not 
producing. 

I  say  this  knowing  full  well,  the  im- 
plications of  my  remarks.  When  we  con- 
sider industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducers as  against  those  whose  Incomes 
in  whole  or  in  part  are  dependent  upon 
the  services  rendered  to  the  production 
workers  or  upon  public  taxes,  the  load 
carried  by  the  production  dollar  becomes 
very  heavy. 

No  nation  can  survive  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  unrealistic  theory  and  public 
policy.  The  Nation's  oftentimes  repeat- 
ed policy  is  to  make  all  other  nations 
self- dependent  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
we  follow  a  course  destroying  our  own 
self  -dependency. 

E^ven  today  imless  we  can  keep  the 
trade  lines  open  it  will  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  gear  up,  tool  up,  and  produce 
for  a  major  war  of  any  duration. 

We  have  lost  supremacy  in  so  many 
fields  of  production  that  it  is  becoming 
a  serious  problem  just  to  hold  on  as  an 
industrial  complex  in  a  world  fast  becom- 
ing a  massive  automated  machine  shop. 
Sooner  or  later  the  nations  whose 
economies  are  based  upon  selling  to  the 
U.S.  market  will  find  the  well  has  gone 
dry  and  eventually  will  have  to  tiim  to 
their  own  markets  for  a  sustaining 
economy. 

We  cannot  buy  all  the  world's  produc- 
tion but  we  are  trying  like  heck  to  do  it. 
We  not  only  offer  to  go  into  the  trade 
ring  with  the  Common  Market  but  in  the 
same  breath — Trade  Expansion  Act — we 
take  on  all  comers. 

When  you  coivsider  our  domestic  costs 
of  production,  based  upon  mandated, 
fijced  costs  for  power  and  services,  labor 
and  taxes,  plus  raw  materials,  it  is  like  a 
free-for-all  with  the  United  States  repre- 
sented by  a  blindfolded  lightweight  with 
one  hand  strapped  behind  his  back  in  a 
ring  with  each  GATT  nation  and  every 
underdeveloped  nation  represented  by 
heavyweights  two  hands  free  and  no 
blindfolds. 

If  you  think  this  is  far  fetched  read 
the  reports  of  the  hearing  on  the  impact 
of  imports,  count  the  industries  affected, 
evaluate  the  mam-hoxurs  and  wages  lost 
by  imports  £ls  against  gains  from  exports 
and  then  tell  me  if  you  still  think  I  am 
wrong. 

No  nation  can  survive  In  a  free-for-all 
trade  war  unless  it  can  produce  with 
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dave  or  near  slave  labor,  low  or  no  taxes, 
subsidy  or  tax  credits. 

In  the  end  it  wUl  wind  up  in  interna- 
tional bcmkruptcy,  and  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  De  Gteulle's  position  Is  glrbag 
many  n.S.  workers  a  reprieve  from  the 
unonployment  lines. 

The  trouble  is  that  while  all  our  front 
runners  are  screaming  about  De  Gaulle's 
grand  design  they  forget  that  we  have  a 

grand  design  of  our  own  which  Includes 
such  catchy  words  as  "EurAmerlca." 
"Atlantic  Union,"  "GATT."  "oil  imports." 
and  so  forth. 

One  wonders  whether  we  are  not  in 
about  the  same  fix  as  the  kid  caught 
with  his  hand  in  the  cookie  jar. 

I  rtf  use  to  believe  as  of  today  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  ignore 
or  set  aside  without  consideration  this 
plea  of  102  Members  of  tJie  House  in  this 
serious  matter  posed  by  the  McDermott 
division. 

I  received  the  following  correspond- 
ence which  I  believe  to  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  House: 

Washimgton,  D.C, 

February  14. 1963. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dint, 
House  Oi^ce  Building, 
Waahinfton.  D.C: 

Your  concern,  along  with  that  ot  101  of 
your  ooUeaguee,  regarding  excessive  importa- 
tloa  at  foreign  residual  oU,  and  the  need  to 
tti^iniMtiw  rataonable  import  controls  on  such 
oU.  was  clearly  shown  by  your  signing  the 
letter  to  the  President  of  February  7,  1063. 

In  spite  of  your  recommendation,  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  reconmiended  to 
the  President  on  February  18,  1963.  the  fxir- 
ther  relaxing  of  all  controls  on  foreign  re- 
sidual oU.  Ttie  report  also  declared  that 
the  Nation  did  not  need  to  depend  on  nat- 
ural resources  within  its  own  borders  for 
Its  seciirity.  thus  implying  that  Import  Um- 
its  on  crude  oil  also  are  unnecessary. 

We  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  oxir  statement 
expressing  consternation  over  this  action. 

A  statement  by  you  on  this  matter  Is 
urgent  to  give  the  President  your  opinion 
on  these  reccHxmiendatlons.  We  are  also 
hc^MtCul  you  will  feel  It  proper  to  express 
your  views  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
It  reconvenes  Monday.  This  is  a  critical 
emergency  for  all  domestic  fuels. 

JOfflEFH  K.  MOODT, 

President. 

WASBiMtnoH,  D.C,  February  13. — President 
Joseph  S.  Moody,  of  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  today  issued  the  foUowing  state- 
ment: 

"The  reconunendatlons  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  Director  Edward  Mc- 
Dermott, if  accepted  by  the  President,  will 
o(Histitute  the  most  serious  blow  that  this 
administration  has  so  far  dealt  the  men  and 
their  families  of  the  coal  and  related 
Industries.  The  Interest  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  were  brushed 
callously  aside  for  purposes  of  political 
expediency. 

"It  is  dlfOcult  to  reconcile  this  report  with 
the  repeated  statements  of  the  President  ex- 
pressing his  concern  for  the  domestic  fuel 
industries,  especially  coal.  If  theee  reoom- 
mendations  are  carried  out  it  can  mean  dis- 
aster in  the  economies  of  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  other  States. 

"It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  rep<»^ 
is  the  same  except  for  some  word  changes 
as  it  was  in  Septonber  1962.  It  recom- 
mends that  the  import  program  on  residual 
oil  be  gradually  abandoned  and  further 
serves  notice  the  same  la  In  store  for  the  rest 
of  the  Import  program  on  crude  oU  and 
other  products. 


"In  tliat  the  report  has  been  in  the  mak- 
ing since  May  1061  and  the  present  form  re- 
portedly has  been  available  tinoe  last  Sep- 
tember, the  coincidence  of  the  visit  next 
week  of  Mr.  Betancourt,  President  of  Vene- 
zuela, can  hardly  be  Ignored. 

"The  threat  of  'Castroism'  hanging  over 
one  Latin  American  country,  and  the  recur- 
rent riots  by  the  Communist  elements  there 
seem  able  to  panic  the  n.S.  Government 
while  It  remains  unconcerned  about  the 
critical  plight  of  Its  own  citizens. 

"The  report  reaches  the  strange  conclusion 
that  'The  adequacy  of  resources  is  not 
strictly  a  national  problem — is  not  one  for 
which  one  looks  fen*  an  answer  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  United  States.' 

"This  means  that,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
OEP  Director,  America  need  no  longer  be 
concerned  with  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing its  own  resources,  and  can  only  be 
Interpreted  as  meaning  that  Import  restric- 
tions on  crude  oil  are  also  considered  un- 
necessary. 

"If  this  revolutlonEiry  thinking  Is  accepted 
by  the  President,  the  ultimate  end  can  only 
mean  far  greater  damage  to  both  the  Amer- 
ican coal  and  petroleum  industries.  De- 
pendence of  our  economy,  as  well  as  our  na- 
tional sectirity,  on  the  tenuous  availability 
of  fuel  from  foreign  countries,  in  view  of  the 
ctirrent  situation  in  the  Caribbean,  with 
Russia  tightening  Its  military  hold  on  Cuba 
and  Venessuela  constantly  threatened  by 
Commimlst  riots  and  unrest,  could  be 
disastrous. 

"The  domestic  fuels  Indvistries  have  kept 
the  Congress  advised  over  the  years  and  there 
Iiave  been  many  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  expressed  deep  concern  that 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  fuels  industries 
was  Important  to  the  sirengtli  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation.  As  has  been  so  often 
true  In  the  history  of  this  Nation,  matters 
of  this  nature  of  such  vital  concern  to  so 
great  a  part  of  the  American  people,  may 
have  to  be  finally  settled  by  the  Congress. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  OEP  Director  are 
completely  contrary  to  findings  by  the  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  iield  extensive 
hearings  on  the  question  of  oil  imports  and 
recommended  Just  last  month  that  'the  Im- 
port quotas  of  residiial  fuel  oU  to  be  used 
solely  as  fuel  should  be  fixed  at  a  level  no 
higher  than  the  total  of  such  lmix>rts  In  1961, 
BO  as  to  reduce  the  threat  to  national  se- 
curity which  residual  oU  imports  now  create.' 

"It  should  be  recalled  tliat  this  conclusion 
was  reaclMd  by  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee foUowing  extensive  hearings  by  a  sub- 
committee headed  by  Representative  Tom 
Stzzd,  of  Oklahoma." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendation  of 
the  OEC  Director  on  top  of  the  unwar- 
ranted increase  in  residual  oil  import 
quotas  for  the  ranainder  of  this  quarter 
announced  recently  represents  another 
severe  blow  to  the  already  solously  dam- 
aged coal  Industry. 

The  total  increase — 17,000  l>arrels  per 
day,  for  the  full  year  to  be  available  in 
the  next  2  months — is  more  than  6.5  mil- 
lion barrels,  or  the  equivalent  of  1.5 
million  additional  tons  of  coal  to  be  dis- 
placed in  the  next  2  months. 

"This  lost  coal  production  would  have 
provided  Jobs  for  more  than  600  U.S. 
co€J  miners  for  a  full  year,  or  3,600  min- 
ers during  the  next  2  months,"  Mr. 
Moody  said.  These  destroyed  miners' 
jobs  can  iu>w  be  added  to  the  17,000  full- 
time  Jobs  already  lost  each  year  to  im- 
ported residual  oil,  which  now  displaces 
more  than  45  million  tons  of  U.S.  coal 
annually. 

Today's  action  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  that  a  spokesman  for  the  admin- 


istration acknowledged  to  us  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  imports  in  ^ 
first  8  months  of  the  quota  year  of  over 
17  million  barrels  and  that  consumpUoQ 
on  the  east  coast  has  been  6.6  miHion 
barrels  less  than  was  anticipated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  their  demand  fore- 
cast on  which  quotas  were  established 
last  April. 

The  Department  of  Interior  press  re- 
lease announcing  the  new  increase 
stated  that  there  was  a  reduction  of 
4  million  barrels  in  stocks  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  and  that  the  supply  of  do- 
mestic residual  for  the  esist  coast  this 
year  had  proved  to  be  approximately  lo 
million  barrels  less  than  was  anticipated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

However,  the  Geological  Survey 
which  compiles  such  figures  for  the  De-^ 
partment  of  Interior,  reports  that  ship- 
ments of  domestic  residusd  from  the  gulf 
coast  for  the  period  April  through  No- 
vember declined  4,442,000  barrels  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  re- 
finery output  of  domestic  residual  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  amounted  to  31.7  mil- 
lion  barrels  April  through  October  for 
1962,  the  latest  period  available,  as  com- 
pared with  32  million  in  the  same  period 
of  1961.  Thus,  there  was  an  actual  de- 
cllne  of  only  about  4.5  million  barrels 
in  domestic  supply  in  the  first  8  months, 
compared  to  a  year  ago.  This  means 
that  there  was  a  net  increase  in  residual 
available  to  the  east  coast  of  about  12.5 
million  barrels  during  the  first  8  months 
of  this  quota  year. 

Even  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  Uie 
Department  of  Interior  is  now  adding 
an  additional  6.5  million  barr^  during 
the  next  60  days.  Under  the  already 
existing  import  levels,  quotas  for  this 
quarter  were  37^^  percent  of  the  year's 
total,  or  770,830  barrels  per  day.  Thit 
enormous  Increase,  when  added  to  ex- 
isting quotas,  means  that  im[>ort  levels 
for  the  next  2  months  will  reach  the 
astronomical  figure  of  878,000  barrels 
per  day. 

This  is  by  far  the  highest  level  of 
imports  ever  recorded  under  the  oil  im- 
port control  program.  The  previous 
record  was  819,000  barrels  daily 
reached  for  1  month  in  January  of  1963. 

Tills  further  severe  blow  to  the  dcHnes- 
tic  coal  industry  came  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  offlelals 
admit  no  shortage  of  residual  oil  now 
exists  on  the  east  coast.  A  survey  made 
this  week  by  NCPC  among  trade  sources 
in  New  York-New  England  area  revealed 
that  residual  imports  are  selling  well 
below  posted  prices  and  that  oU  is  in 
plentiful  supply. 

Yet,  in  face  of  adequate  supplies  and 
a  stable  price,  the  import  quota  for 
residual  oil  was  again  increased — the 
third  such  Increase  since  this  adminis- 
tration assumed  office  2  years  ago  and 
raising  imports  to  190  million  barrels  for 
the  year  as  compared  to  154  million  bar- 
rels of  allowable  imports  in  1960. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  other  con- 
clusion to  draw  than  that  imder  this 
administration  the  domestic  coal  indus- 
try is  considered  expendable. 

Frankly.  I  campaigned  with  confidence 
and  so  stated  publicly  that  if  elected, 
President  Kennedy  would  help  the  coal 
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,^ons.  I  still  believe  he  is  sincerely 
tryirig  to  do  so. 

I  disagree  with  those  Members  of  the 
-dministraUon  who  believe  that  reU^, 
fl^^^Qning.  area  development.  pubUc 
Irorks  or  any  other  substitutes  for  a  Job 
Si  ever  displace  the  need  for  the  dignity 
Sat  comes  from  a  Job  that  earns  an  hon- 
est living  for  an  honest  day's  work. 

The  chUdren  of  a  working  father,  the 

wife  of  a  working  husband  are  entirely 
different  people  in  the  eyes  of  their  loved 
nnes  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors  and  in 
the  community  in  which  they  Uve,  than 
the  unemployed,  regardless  of  how 
worthy  a  cause  his  job  wa^  sacrificed  to 

or  for.  ^^^_^_____ 

WELCOME  PRESIDENT  ROMULO 
BETANCOURT  OP  VENEZUELA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
nrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryah]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  President  Kennedy  told  the 
Nation  at  his  press  conference: 

I  regard  Latin  America  as  the  moet  critical 
area  in  the  world  today. 

Certainly  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Cuba  is  cause  for  grave  concern.  But 
the  President,  imdoubtedly,  also  is  pre- 
occupied with  the  vast  Latin  American 
continent  beyond  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Seething  with  social  imrest  and  poUtlcal 
instability,  many  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  are  prey  to  Communist  sub- 
version. Meanwhile,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  disappointingly  slow 
to  alleviate  those  conditions  which  bar 
the  great  masses  of  Latin  Americans  from 
participation  in  the  fnxlts  of  Western 
civilization. 

Tomorrow  Washington  welcomes  a 
gallant  man  from  Venezuela,  President 
Romulo  Betancoin^  President  Betan- 
court has  been  fighting  to  bring  to  his 
nation  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress—social Justice  in  a  framework  of 
political  democracy. 

In  his  struggle  against  tyranny  Betan- 
court has  known  the  terrors  of  the 
hunted  man,  separation  from  his  loved 
ones,  the  bitterness  of  exile.  As  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela,  he  has  continued  to 
endure  great  trials  and  personal  sacrifice. 
All  of  us  remember  Trujillo's  heinous  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  him.  Hardly  a  week 
goes  by  without  a  report  of  some  effort  to 
destroy  confidence  in  Venezuela's  demo- 
cratic govemment.  Sabotage  of  the  oil 
wells,  bombings  of  United  States  and 
Venezuelan  business  establishments,  the 
theft  of  five  art  masterpieces,  and  that 
latest  idiocy — the  hUacking  of  a  Vene- 
zuelan oil  tanker  on  the  high  seas — all 
attest  to  the  Castro-Communist  deter- 
mination to  wreck  democratic  progress  in 
Venezuela. 

To  Communist  subversive  activities 
are  added  constant  efforts  to  discredit 
Betancourt  on  the  part  of  the  despots 

who  formerly  ran  Venezuela  as  their 
personal  fief.  Unhappily,  we  have  heard 
some  of  their  pn^aganda  repeated  In 
this  Chamber. 


Fortunately,  the  free  press  in  the 
United  States  repoi-ts  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
an  editorial  in  this  week's  Life  maga- 
zine, the  issue  of  Perbuary  22.  As  Life 
says,  Romulo  Betancourt  "is  a  most  wel- 
come guest."  I  include  Life's  perceptive 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

This  week  Kennedy  welcomes  to  Wash- 
ington quite  a  different  sort  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can from  Fidel  Castro.     In  fact  he  Is  Castro's 

number  one  target,  the  President  of  Vene- 
zuela, Romulo  Betancoiirt.  Five  years  ago 
in  Venezuela  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  wUe  were  spat  on  by 
an  angry  mob.  The  Communists  who  led 
that  mob  found  plenty  of  readymade  tinder, 

compounded  of  Jealousy,  neglect  and  hatred 
of  the  recent  10-year  P6rez  Jlm*nez  dicta- 
torship. Last  week  Venezuelan  Communists 
were  still  trying  to  mobilize  a  following  with 
acts  of  terrorism.  But  the  masses  no  longer 
respond.  Of  many  reasons  for  this  impor- 
tant change,  not  the  least  is  Betancourt. 

Betancourt  spent  most  of  his  early  adult 
years  In  JaU,  exile  or  the  underground  while 
Venezuela  was  run  by  military  dictators. 
He  nevertheless  helped  to  found  the  first 
big  modem  political  party  in  Venezuela,  the 
Acclon  Democratica,  whose  peasants  and 
workers  made  Betancoxirt  president  in  the 
free  election  of  19S8.  Since  then  he  has 
given  Venezuela  the  longest  and  moet  suc- 
cessful constitutional  government  In  Its  142- 
year-old  tiistory.  A  year  hence  he  has  a 
good  chance  to  fullllU  his  great  anabltlon  of 
turning  over  his  office  to  a  freely  elected  suc- 
cessor who  can  consolidate  Venezuela's 
fledgling  democracy. 

Like  other  Latin  American  countries, 
Venezviela  stlU  has  problems  of  poverty  and 
ignorance.  Unlike  most,  being  the  world's 
No.  1  oU  exporter,  Venezuela  has  the  money 
to  ta<:kle  them.  But  only  since  Betancourt 
has  It  shown  the  political  guts  and  imagl- 
natlcMi  to  try.  His  government  has  approxi- 
mately doubled  the  number  of  schooLs  and 
students  in  6  years,  and  raised  the  literacy 
rate  around  60  to  over  70  percent..  It  has 
tried  seriously  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
campesinoe  with  free  land,  better  housing, 
locms  and  instructions.  And  it  has  helped 
the  underprivileged  without  alienating  the 
rapidly  expanding  business  class  or  the  still - 
potent  army.  Betancourt's  stand  against 
Castroism  has  been  so  courageous  that  the 
danger  of  a  military  coup,  despite  Commu- 
nist provocation,  grows  smaller  by  the  day. 
One  of  South  America's  most  volatUe  coun- 
tries has  proved  that  democracy,  given  a 
chance,  can  be  made  to  work. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  whole  aim  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  reason  it  is  in 
trouble,  according  to  one  expert  group,  is 
that  It  has  "lapsed  into  a  unUateral  UJB. 
checkwrltlng  program."  But  Venezuelan 
leaders  take  its  two-way  nature  seriously. 
They  get  some  $100  million  In  AUlance  loans 
for  housing  and  rural  Improvement,  but  their 
own  much  larger  contribution  and  initiative 
are  what  gives  these  programs  life.  Once 
considered  the  backwash  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, Venezuela  is  discovering  It  has  many 
assets  that  can  enable  it  to  outgrow  its  de- 
pendence on  oU,  not  least  a  mixed  and  Uvely 
population  relatively  unencumbered  by  feu- 
dal tradition.  It  also  has  Romulo  Betan- 
court. As  representative  of  a  continent  In 
which  hope,  progress  and  U.S.  policy  are  very 
much  In  doubt,  he  Is  a  most  welcome  guest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  in  the  wel- 
come to  President  Betancourt,  a  coura- 
geous leader  in  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy.    I  am  confident  that  even  in  his 

brief  visit  with  us  he  will  detect  the  great 
admiration  of  the  American  people  for 
his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 


U.N.  AGRICULTURAL  AID  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rxnfsnxol  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

recent  announcement  that  the  United 
Nations  has  decided  to  grant  agricultural 
aid  to  the  Castro  regime  is  unbelievable. 
Equally  shockirLg  is  the  statement  of  Paul 
O.  Hoffman,  Managing  Director  for  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  which  will 
supply  the  $1,500,000  of  aid,  where  he 
says  that  not  one  American  dollar  will 
be  used  in  this  project.  It  is  simply  not 
correct  to  suggest  that  U.S.  dollars  will 
not  be  used  when  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  United  States  provides  40 
percent  of  the  Special  Fund's  expenses. 
The  American  people  will  not  and  should 
not  accept  this  double  talk.  The  United 
States  is  paying  for  a  major  portion  of 
the  support  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  will  be  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  project  whether  direct  or  in- 
direct, and  this  is  intolerable. 

To  grant  any  Eunount  of  aid  to  the 
Communist  nation  that  has  confiscated 
more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  American 
property  and  has  not  paid  a  cent  in 
compensation  is  utterly  imthlnkable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  subject  of  Cuba 
is  under  discussion,  I  wish  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  in  complete  disagreement 
with  the  theory  now  apparently  in  vogue 
in  administration  circles  that  no  one  but 
the  administration  should  discuss  Cuba. 
In  these  days  of  managed  news,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
and  duty  of  each  citizen,  and,  particu- 
larly, each  Member  of  Congress,  to  con- 
structively discuss  and.  if  necessary,  as 
m  this  case,  dare  to  criticize  the  decisions 
being  made  and  carried  out  in  owr  State 
Department  by  the  administration. 
These  men  are  not  omniscient;  their 
decisions  are  not  sacrosanct. 

This  Nation  is  one  of  representative 
government,  and  as  one  Representative. 
I  object  to  our  financing  antl-Amerlcan 
policies.  If  this  means  that  the  Congress 
must  cut  off  support  for  the  Special 
F^Ind.  then  this  must  be  done. 

I  have  voiced  my  support  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  past,  as  have  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  However, 
this  UJ^.  action  demands  a  serious  re- 
appraisal of  our  role  in  the  XJH.  My 
deep  concern  has  been  voiced  to  the 
administration,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  will  Join  in 
expressing  their  disi4>provaL  Cuba  to- 
day is  a  center  for  Ccmmtmlst  subversive 
activities  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Our  every  action  must  be  to 
weaken  communism  In  Cuba,  not 
strengthen  it 


A  REAPPRAISAL  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 

FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.    BRUCE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsat]  may  ex-  "What  is  needed  U  a  comprehenBlve  reap-  states  has  changed  lt«  policy  so  as  to  im,« 

tend  his  remarks   at   this  point  in  the  Pral»al.  not  of  the  broad  objectives  of  the  primary  stress  on  improvement  In  tho  hmT 

Rbcoks  and  Include  extraneous  matter  AlUance  for  Progress,  but  of  the  policies  and  eral    business  climate  as  a  prerequisite  f» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  ?f"°'"J[*^**'^  '^"  ^^^  achieve  these  objec-  social  development  and  reform,    it  must  S 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ah!!;J^!.^*    ^f^f'^L  °P*'^"°^   °'    ""*  ""tf*  "^^^L^^^  ub^  policy  in  this  heou! 

fn>mlndl&nft9                                  »               ~*  Alliance  saw  heavy  emphasis  placed  on  gov-  sphere  Is  based  on  the  need  for  rapid  loL 

n^Z^TZlT^^  «K4»^*i~.  ernment    planning,    govemment-to-govern-  nomlc  growth  and  on  the  beUef,  conflr^ 

»»       T  -^SiJivW  ™®°'  *°*^  *^^  grants.  Income  redUtrlbutlon  by  all  available   evidence,  that  this  caiThl 

Mr.    LINDSAT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    am  through  tax  and  land  reform,  public  housing,  achieved   within  a  reasonably  free  poUtittJ 

deeply  concerned  over  the  future  of  the  and  other  social  welfare  measures.     Many  of  framework  only  If  private  capital  is  given  to 

Alliance  for  Progress.     So  far  there  has  tliese    steps    were    commendable.     Yet    they  opportunity  to  work  in  a  favorable  environ' 

been   very   little  progress,    and    too   little  ^^""^  "°*  ^'^  ™°^*  '^^^^  accompanied  by  ef-  ment.     This  means  that  our  policies  should 

leadership  from  the  United  States      The  ^°!^^  *°    ^,T^    through    economic    reforms  be  consUtent  throughout  the  area  and  shouin 

nroeram  cannot  be  allowed  tn  cnntinuP  ^^"^    '^°"^'*  encourage  private  Initiative  and  discourage    tendencies    toward    nationally. 

fr^^A^^rvi    f  f"0™^5p  continue  enterprise.    The  continued   outflow  of  prl-  tlon  of  industries  and  encourage  settiM  „: 

to  flounder.     The  future  of  the  Western  vate  funds  from  Latin  America  is  sufficient  explicit  rules  which  provide  f or  truTy  reLn*^ 

Hemlspnere  is  at  stake.  proof  of  the  critical  character  of  the  current  able   Indemnification    where    nationalization 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  situation.  has  taken  place. 

of  my  colleagues   a  memorandum  pre-  "Many  countries  in  Latin  America  need  so-  "In  addition  we  should  discourage  policies 

pared    by    three   members   of    the   Com-  ^^^^  reforms  as  well  as  measures  to  provide  which  tend  to  distort  normal  economic  rela- 

merce   Committee  for   the  Alliance   for  Rreater   equality  of  opportunity.     However,  tlonships — policies    leading    to    overvalued 

Progress— COMAP-    Emilio    G     Collado  these   broad  objectives  cannot  be   achieved  and  multivalued  exchange  systems,  complex 

vice    oresidpnt    and    dlrpotor     RtAndnrri  ''l"»0"t  *  ^°^^  rapld  rate  of  economic  ad-  Import  controls  with  high  and  highly  ni\. 

Oil    Co     Of   New    JerSv      nlVid  ^k?^  vance  than  now  is  in  prospect.     And  rapid  able  tariffs,  quotas  and  other  fom^  of  SSe 

yn   t,o.   oi   new   ^'ersey,    uayia   itocKe-  economic  growth  cannot  be  achieved  without  restriction,  price  controls  and  highly  unnre 

Teller,  president,  the  Chase  Manhattan  greater  emphasis  on  the  private  sector.    The  dlctable     budgetary     practice.       in     short 

Bank;  and  Walter  B.  Wriston,  executive  fact  is  that  some  80  percent  of  Latin  Amer-  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  creating  an 

vice  president.  First  National  City  Bank,  lea's  national  income  is  today  generated  by  atmosphere  In  which  private  business  plan- 

The  authors  call  for  a  comprehensive  private    activities.      Ckinsequently.    the    Al-  nlng  can  go  on  without  undue  concern  about 

reappraisal  of  the  policies  and  actions  ^^'^  'or  Progress  can  succeed  If— and  only  possible  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  game 

that  will  help  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ^""^  ^""*^  "P°°  ^^^  ^^'^  *^  P^**=®*  '"  Countries  following  these  policies  should  be 

to    achieve    its    basic    oblertivpq       Thpv  K^®**®'  emphasis  on  the  encouragement  of  given  tangible  and  active  support, 

i^^th^t  iT.l.r»««^  or«^h^J^V  1^^  «io«f^  P^^"""^  initiative  and  Investment,  both  local  "To  make   this  position  clear  and  unam- 

urge  that  increased  emphasis  be  placed  and  foreign.  blguous,  it  would  bTnecessary  for  the  ft^ 

on  the    encouragement  of  private  Imtia-  -to  reorient  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  a  dent  to  proclaim   It  In   a  major  addresTl^ 

tive  and  investment,  both  local  and  for-  direction  which  offers  promise  of  achieving  which  he  not  only  spells  out  the  rationale 

eign."    It  is  their  further  belief  that:  its  objections  involves  difficult  and  sweeping  behind  the   new  policy,  but  also  Indicates 

The  United  States  should  concentrate  its  economic    reforms.      Currencies    need    to    be  the   tools  available  to  the  United  States  to 

economic  aid  program  in  countries  that  show  stabUlzed  through  measures  to  bring  govern-  help  make  it  effective.    The  most  ImporUnt 

the  greatest  IncllnaUon  to   adopt  measxires  ^^^ent  budgets  under  control  and  to  avoid  In-  of    these    tools    would    be    the    U.S.    foreign 

to  Improve  the  Investment  climate  and  with-  Aatlonary  increases  In  the  supply  of  money  aid  program. 

hold  aid  from  others  until  satisfactory  per-  ^^'^  credit.     Efforts  along  these  lines  could  "A  second  requirement  concerns  a  change 

formance  has  been  demonstrated.  ^^^  to  the  removal  of  the  many  exchange  in  the  criteria  for  granting  aid.     U.S.  for- 

controls  which  stiU  remain  and  which  in-  eign  aid  policy  is  a  branch  of  U.S    forelm 

This  is  an  important  study  and  I  hope  hlblt  economic  growth  in  many  nations.    At  policy,    which    should    be    directed    toward 

that   it  receives  the  widest   possible   at-  the  same  time,   governments  should  act  to  achieving  speclffc  foreign   policy  goals      By 

tention.  remove  the  network  of  other  controls  which  and  large  it  has  not  been  effectively  used  for 

The  text  Of  the  statement  follows-  restrict  enterprise  and  sustain  local,  high-  this  pvirpoee  In  Latin  America.     In  its  slm- 

.  _,                            .                         ,^  cost  monopolies.    Economic  growth,  and  the  plest  terms,  our  jrool  in  Latin  America  nhonM 

A  RKAPP.AI8AL  or  TH.  AixiAKcx  FOB  PROGRESS  ^eal  benefits  to  all  participants  in  the  com-  be  to  help  natloS^f  the  a^alJow^cfnom^ 

Last  spring,  the  Commerce  Committee  for  munlty  which  can  accrue  from  growth,  are  Ically    while    they    retain    Internal    political 

the    Alliance    for    Progress     (COMAP)     was  maximized  In  an  atmosphere  of  political  and  freedom,  and  thus  remain  part  of  the  West* 

launched  with  a  view  to  seeking  ways   In  economic  stability  under  which  competitive  ern  community  of  nations.     Without  eco^ 

which  American  business  cotild  further  the  private  enterprise  can  thrive.  nomlc  growth  the  other  goals  will  be  much 

Alliance.     A  few  days  ago,  the  Chairman  of  "in    a    very    real    sense,    the    Alliance    for      more  difficult — If  not  Impossible to  achieve 

the  Committee — J.  Peter  Grace — submitted  Progress  is  concerned  with  the  age-old  prob-  In  wder  to  get  growth — which  comes  flrst 
a  report  to  the  Commerce  Department  and  lem  of  trying  to  bake  a  bigger  pie  and  divide  both  in  time  and  In  i  elation  to  goals  in- 
to   other    agencies,    recommending    certain  the  slices  more  evenly  at  the  same  time.    The      volvlng  redistribution  of  Income capital  U 

legislative  proposals  relating  to  the  Alliance,  emphasis  to  date  has  been  mostly  on  the  side  needed.     Most  of  this  must  come  from  in- 

The  following  memorandima  sets  out  the  ob-  of  slicing  the  pie.    While  such  efforts  may  be  ternal  sources.     Thus,  foreign  aid  should  be 

servations  and  conclusions  of  three  members  desirable  in  the  long  run.  the  immediate  ef-  used  as  an  Inducement  to  nations  to  adoot 

of  COMAP  who,  whUe  agreeing  with  many  feet  has  been  to  shrink  the  potential  size  of  policies  which  will  Improve  the  business  cU- 

of  the  points  made  In  the  Grace  report  feel  the  pie.    Experience  around  the  world  shows  mate  and  thereby  Increase  domestic  savlnra 

that  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  clearly   that   the   national   welfare   is   better  and  InvestmenU.    The  United  States  should 

which  need  a  somewhat  different  emphasis,  served  by  far  through  policies  which  enlarge  concentrate    its   economic    aid    oroeram   in 

For  this  reason  we  feel  Justified  in  submit-  the  entire  pie.  countries  that  show  the  greatest  IncllnaUon 

ting  a  separate  commentary.  -to  accelerate  economic  advance  in  Latin  to  adopt  measures  to  Improve  the  Investment 

"We  have  become  Increasingly  concerned  America,  efforts  on  many  fronts  will  be  re-  climate,  and  withhold  aid  from  others  untU 
lest  the  AUlance  for  Progress  fall  to  achieve  quired.     Governments  have  Important  roles  satisfactory   performance   has   been  demon- 
Its  objectives  for  lack  of  a  proper  focus  for  to   play — In   such    areas   as   schools,    health,  strated. 
its  activities.  farm  extension  services  and  roads.    However,  "The  extent   to   which  this  policy  would 

"As  one  illustration,  the  Initial  concept  of  the  overriding  needs  are  for  an  Increased  flow  differ  from  the  present  one  in  Latin  America 

COMAP's  role  appears  to  have  been  directed  of  private  capital  from  both  local  and  for-  can  be  seen  by  indicating  what  it  would  not 

at  finding  ways  to  meet  the  Punta  del  Este  eign  sources  and  for  a  significant  and  con-  Involve: 

program  of  $300  mUllon  a  year  of  net  new  tinning  Improvement  In  the  efficiency  vrtth  "1.  Unless   there  are   overprwering   polltl- 

U.S.  private  Investment  In  Latin  America  by  which    all    resources.    Including    most     Im-  cal  considerations,  the  United  States  would 

devising  short-range  measures  on  the  part  of  portantly  human  resources,  are  used.  "ot  lend  money  or  make  grants  in  countries 

the  United  States  to  encourage  such  Invest-  ..p       ^^^         reasons,    we    urge    that    U  S  ^^'^''^^   P«"l«t  In  policies  which  discourage 

ment.     If  such    meastiree   would    really   get  ,,  ,       i,             .     ^  ^\.        ,       \.  private  Investment 

the  Alliance  off  the  ground,  they  might  be  P°"cles  be  reoriented   to  place   far  greater  P  -a    The   DnUeS   States   would    not   want 

justified.     But  we  are  disturbed  by  the  feel-  emphasis  on   the  encouragement  of  private  balance-of-S^^ml^nS    i?ans   o?  the    baK 

ing  that  even  If  such  measures  were  taken,  enterprise  and  investment     What  has  been  vaHet/ thoSgh^t  s?ou?d  cooperati  with  ?he 

and  were  successful  in  Inducing  an  expanded  <*one  to  date  along  these  lines  Is  simply  not  jj^    ^^    constructive    balance-of -payments 

flow  of  U.S.  Investments  into  Latin  America,  enough.     The  encouragement  of  private  en-  loans  and  stabilization  programs 

the  basic  problem  of  making  the  area  attrac-  terprise,  local  and  foreign,  must  become  the  "3    xhe  United  Stotes  would  not  provide 

tive  to  local  savers  and  investors  would  re-  main  thrust  of  the  Alliance.    This  would  in-  foreign  aid  In  such  a  way  as  to  finance  the 

main.     Indeed,    such    a    program    could    do  volve  two  major  changes  in  US.  policy.  expropriation  of  privately  owned  companies 

positive  harm  by  making  local  governments  "The  first  requirement  Is  that  the  govern-  In  any  field  of  endeavor, 

feel  even  less  lurgency  than  they  do  now  for  ments — and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  people —  "On  the  positive  side,   the  United  States 

achieving  a  proper  investment  climate.  of    Latin    America    know    thac    the    United  would  seek  opportunities  to  get  Individual 
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--mtrles  started  toward  rapid  growth.  As- 
fSaoe  on  a  relatively  larg*  scale  would  be 
T^Z^  in  a  few  countrtes  that  »,ppmi«X 
^TTukelv  to  carry  out  measures  needed  to 
^urt^  investments  and  eetabUsh  the 
trtdest  area  of  economic  freedom. 

"Nowhere  In  the  whole  broad  range  of  cur- 
,*nt  economic  problems  Is  there  one  more 
!3mDeUlngly  significant  for  the  United 
mites  than  that  of  supporting  the  economic 
^  social  advance  of  our  neighbors  to  the 

*°"We   are    persuaded    that    the    most    Im-  

portent  way  in  which  the  United  StatM  can  p^ot'e^t  Americim  InUreste  once 

help  is  by  exporting  the  ideas  Implicit  in  a  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  establUhed. 
"   *^                -      Certainly,   money   or   goods 


Mr.  Uppmann's  article  is  timely  and 
I  cmnmend  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate: 
Om  tkz  Cttbam  Qdxstiov  Today 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
In  the  past  week  the  administration  has 
gone  to   extraordinary  lengths  to  win   the 
country's  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  its 
information  about  the  military  situation  in 
Cuba.    Since  the  October  confrontation  there 
can,  of  course,  be  no  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  President's  courage  and  determination  to 

the  facts  of 


free  economy  ^        .      . 

oione  wUl  not  do  the  Job.  Free  enterprUe  Is 
the  basis  of  our  own  growth,  and  It  provided 
the  framework  on  which  our  social  and 
nollUcal  InstltuUons,  Imperfect  as  they  still 
Ue  have  evolved.  We  feel  certain  that  free 
enterprise  can  be  the  basis  of  growth  In  Latin 
Amerlc»— Indeed,  that  there  U  no  known 
alternative  that  stUl  permits  a  substantial 
measure  of  Individual  freedom. 

"We  also  believe,  however,  that  to  en- 
courage such  an  evolution  in  Latin  America 
the  United  States  must  change  Its  role — 
from  one  that  emphasizes  short  run 
economic  palliatives  combined  with  recom- 
mendations for  sweeping  social  and  economic 
reforms  to  one  that  places  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  the  longer -run  goals  of  creat- 
ing an  environment  In  which  freedom  of  the 
marketplace  Is  recognized  for  what  it  Is.  a 
major  pillar  of  free  and  prosperous  societies. 
"Emilio  G.  Collado, 

"Vice  President  and  Director. 
-Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Neva  Jersey. 

"DAVn>     ROCKETKLLER, 

"President, 
"The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
"Waltks  B.  Wriston, 
"Executive  Vice  President, 
"First  National  City  Bank." 


THE  CUBAN  QUESTION 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LaNDSAv]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  its  importance  I  am  today  placing  in 
the  Record  a  column  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann entitled  "On  the  Cuban  Question 
Today."  In  the  column  Mr.  Llppmann 
puts  down  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
our  dlstin.guished  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator  Keat- 
rwc,  has  won  the  right  to  be  listened  to. 
Mr.  Lippmsuin  states  in  his  article  that 
after  too  long  a  delay  the  administration 
finally  did  what  it  should  have  done  in 
the  beginning,  which  was  to  arrange 
for  consultation  and  an  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  Senator  KzAnNO  and 
the  CIA.  Mr.  Llppmann  goes  on  and 
states  that  no  matter  what  the  consulta- 
tion and  exchange  lead  to  he  is  not  sure 
it  will  repair  altogether  the  damage 
done  to  public  confidence  by  the  mis- 
leading information  given  out — by  the 
administration — in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 

The  administration  may  well  have  also  to 
make  a  full  explanation  of  what  went  wrong 
In  September  and  early  October — 

States  Mr.  Llppmann. 


The  crisis  of  confidence  originates  In  what 
happened  In  the  6  weeks  before  the  October 
confrontation.  During  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember and  Into  October  the  administration 
was  insisting  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not 
brought  offensive  weapons  into  Cuba.  Sen- 
ator KsATiMG  was  Insisting  that  they  had. 
When  he  was  found  to  have  been  right,  there 
occurred  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration's Intelligence  services  which  it  is 
still  struggling  to  repair. 

With  others,  I  have  had  firsthand  experi- 
ence which  enables  me  to  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  to  restore  confidence  once  It 
has  been  shaken.  On  two  occasions  It  was 
explained  to  me  by  high  officials  how  re- 
liable was  our  photographic  surveillance  of 
the  Island,  and  how  certainly  we  cotild  de- 
tect the  exact  nature  of  the  weap>ons  being 
Installed  In  Cuba.  These  private  explana- 
tions came  after  the  President  had  said 
categorically  In  his  press  conference  of  Sep- 
tember 13  that  "these  new  shipments  do  not 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  any  other  part 
of  the  hemisphere."  Some  2  weeks  later,  on 
October  3,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Ball,  gave  to  a  congressional  committee  a 
summary  of  the  Intelligence  information 
which  came  from  the  CIA.  The  point  of  the 
summary  was  that  there  were  no  offensive 
weapons  In  Cuba. 

But  in  fact  there  were.  A  week  later,  on 
October  10,  Senator  Kxatwo  insisted  that 
there  were  Intermediate  range  missiles  in 
Cuba,  and  5  days  later  the  President  re- 
ceived the  photographs  which  confirmed  the 
charge. 

This  is  how  Senator  Keating  won  the  right 
to  be  listened  to,  and  this  Is  why  the  ad- 
ministration has  now,  belatedly,  made  the 
right  move,  which  is  to  arrange  for  consulta- 
tion and  an  exchange  of  Information  between 
Senator  Keating  and  the  CIA. 

This  should  put  an  end  to  the  tinseemly 
controversy  about  who  is  telling  the  truth 
between  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  I  am 
not  sure  it  will  repair  altogether  the  dam- 
age done  to  public  confidence  by  the  mis- 
leading Information  given  out  in  September 
and  October.  The  administration  may  well 
have  also  to  make  a  full  explanation  of  what 
went  wrong  In  September  and  early  October. 
Kxamlnlng  the  remarkable  Intelligence 
briefing  by  Mr.  John  Hughes  of  the  Defense 
Department,  1  find  myself  quite  convinced 
that  our  photographic  intelligence  is  now  re- 
liable. But  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  blank  sp>ace  In  Mr.  Hughes'  tes- 
timony for  the  f>eriod  from  September  5  to 
October   14. 

Photographs  taken  on  August  29  of  the  San 
Cristobal  area  and  on  Seprtember  5  at  Sagua 
la  Grande  show  positively  that  no  missile 
sites  had  been  built.  The  next  photograph  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Hughes  is  that  of  October  14. 
It  shows  intermediate  range  missile  sites  be- 
ing erected.  This  is  the  photograph  which 
precipitated  the  international  crisis. 

Where,  we  are  bound  to  ask,  was  our  pho- 
tographic Intelligence  between  September  5 
and  October  14?  That  was  when  the  ad- 
ministration   was    telling   the   country   that 


there  wGrt  no  offensive  weapona  In  Ctaba. 
This  Is  the  source  o<  the  infection  which  wlU 
have  to  be  removed  If  full  confidence  la  to  be 
restored. 

Having  said  this.  I  would  say  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  thorotighnees  or  the 
reliability  of  our  photographic  stirvemance  of 
Cuba  and  of  the  sea  around  it.  The  altuatton 
Is  extraordinary.  We  are  depending  on  be- 
ing able  to  fly  dally  photographic  reconnais- 
sance planes  at  high  and  low  altitude.  In 
Cuba  there  are  a  large  number  of  the  latest 
antlalrcralt  weapons  manned  by  Soviet 
soldiers. 

We  may  say,  how  come?  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent— knock  on  wood — the  Soviet  antiaircraft 
gunners  are  not  attacking  our  reconnaissance 
planes.  They  must  be  under  orders  from 
Moscow  where  it  Is  weU  known  that  If  the 
planes  were  attacked  there  would  be  an  Im- 
mediate reprisal. 

But  where  does  this  leave  us?  It  leaves  us 
with  a  fragile  revised  version  of  the  original 
Khrushchev-Kennedy  agreement.  In  the  key 
letter  of  October  27,  President  Kennedy  ac- 
cepted the  following  terms  of  settlement: 
The  U5.SJI.  would  remove  offensive  weapon 
systems  under  United  Nations  observation 
and  supervision.  When  this  was  done,  the 
United  States  would  end  the  quarantine  and 
would  give  assurances  against  an  invasion  of 
Cuba.  The  XJJSSB,.  removed  the  missiles, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  ended  the 
quarantine.  But  Castro  would  not  permit 
United  Nations  obeervera  to  oome  to  Cuba, 
and  consequently  the  United  States  would 
give  no  assurances  against  invasion. 

What  we  have  now  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
original  agreement.  We  are  able  to  carry  on 
photographic  reconnaissance  without  inter- 
ference from  the  Soviet  antiaircraft  weapons. 
And  Cuba  is  getting,  in  lieu  of  a  UJB.  guar- 
antee against  invasion,  a  buUdup  of  its  de- 
fensive cafMibUltlea.  Both  lioecow  and 
Washington  know  that  this  strange  working 
arrangement  cannot  be  upset  deliberately 
without  bringing  on  a  much  mightier  con- 
frontation than  that  of  last  October. 


CLOSE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
REPRESENTATIVES  AND  PUBLISH- 
ERS OF  WEEKLY  PAPERS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  privileges  of  serving  a  congressional 
district  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  the 
close  relationship  that  a  Congressman 
has  with  the  publishers  of  weekly  papers 
in  his  district. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years  I  have 
come  to  know  and  to  admire  the  publish- 
er of  a  small  newspaper  in  Shoshone, 
Idaho — Herb  Love. 

This  man  can  best  be  described  by  the 
inscription  on  a  plaque  recently  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Idaho  Press  Asso- 
ciation which  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Master  Editor-Publisher  Award  which  is 
the  highest  honor  the  weekly  press  can 
bestow  up>on  one  of  ite  members. 

The  inscription  reads : 

He  has  worked  hard,  lived  honestly, 
thought  soundly.  Influenced  unselflslily.  and 
Is  entitled  to  the  highest  honor  in  his  pro- 
fession. 
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ICr.  ^;>eaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcokd  the  account 
of  the  awarding  of  this  honor  to  Herb 
Love  as  it  Is  reported  In  the  Lincoln 
County  Journal  of  January  17,  1963. 

llils  excellent  coun^  paper  is  now 
being  published  by  a  young  and  ener- 
getic newspaperman,  John  Oeorge,  who 
gives  every  indication  of  also  becoming 
one  of  Idaho's  outstanding  weekly  pub- 
lishers. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Idaho's  Hiohxst  Jottsmaijsm  Honoe  Awaeoed 
TO  Edttoe  Fboic  Sroshohe 

The  highest  honor  that  the  Idaho  Press 
Association  can  bestow  on  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  Master  Editor-Publisher  Award, 
was  presented  to  Herb.  H.  Love,  Satiirday 
night.  The  award  crowns  a  ]o\imalistic 
career  of  23  years. 

Editors  and  publishers  throughout  Idaho, 
assembled  at  Hotel  Boise  for  a  banquet  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  annual  meeting, 
vigorously  applauded  their  approval  when 
the  name  of  the  winner  was  announced. 

The  honor  is  one  that  is  not  lightly  given. 
Winners  are  determined  by  a  selection  com- 
mittee of  Idaho  editors  and  publishers. 

The  inscription  on  the  plaque  presented 
Mr.  Love  sums  up  the  devotion  and  talent 
he  has  given  to  Journalism  in  these  words: 

"He  has  worked  hard,  lived  honorably, 
thought  soundly,  influenced  unselfishly,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  honor  in  his  pro- 
fession." 

Lincoln  County  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
man  who  has  served  them  so  well  for  the 
past  19  years. 

Mr.  Love  was  born  in  South  Dakota  and 
reared  in  Iowa.  He  attended  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College  and  Iowa  State  College, 
earning  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
the  teachers  college  in  1924.  Diiring  World 
War  I  he  served  in  the  n.S.  Navy. 

The  new  master  editor-publisher  came  to 
Idaho  in  1925  to  serve  as  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Fairfield,  a  post  he  held  for  2 
years.  He  coached  athletics  at  Halley  for  a 
year,  and  was  an  instructor  In  the  WendeU 
school  for  2  years  before  leaving  the  teach- 
ing profession  because  of  physical  disability. 

He  married  Helen  Sbuey  of  WendeU  at 
Richfield  in  1929.  The  couple  have  two 
children,  a  son,  John,  employed  by  Ball 
Products  Co.  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. ISn.  Judith  Abraham,  a  student  at  Kan- 
sas City  Art  Institute. 

From  1933  to  1944  Mr.  Love  was  assessor 
of  Ooodlng  County,  resigning  in  his  sixth 
term  to  assume  ownership  of  the  Lincoln 
County  Journal. 

He  founded  the  Gooding  Independent  in 
1936  and  owned  the  paper  until  1940,  at 
which  time  it  was  sold  and  merged  with  the 
Ooodlng  Leader.  He  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Ooodlng  Lions  Club  and  served  as  its 
president  just  before  coming  to  Shoshone. 

Mr.  Love  was  commander  of  the  Shoshone 
American  Legion  Poet  in  1949,  and  was 
elected  district  commander  in  1950.  He  Is 
also  a  past  president  of  the  Shoshone  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Shoshone  Rotary 
Club.  Prom  1955  to  1959  he  served  on  the 
Shoshone  City  Council. 

BCr.  Love  purchased  the  Journal  from 
Glen  Bfazwell  in  May  of  1944  and  operated 
the  paper  for  almost  19  years. 

He  was  president  of  the  Idaho  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  1948,  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Idaho  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  for  two 
terms  before  being  elected  president  of  that 
organization. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  will  remain  in  Sho- 
shone, but  plan  an  extended  trip  through 
Colorado,  Texas,  and  Florida  this  winter. 


OKNXBAL   1CXCET.T.KWCE 

Hie  Lincoln  Ooimty  Journal  was  awarded 
first  place  for  general  excellence  in  its  circu- 
lation bracket  at  the  preas  association'^  an- 
nual convention  in  Boise  last  weekend. 
The  Joiimal  has  now  won  the  t<^  award 
for  4  years  in  succession. 

Contest  Judges  were  publishers  and  press 
association  managers  in  Arizona,  Montana, 
Nevada,  and  Washington. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Oer- 
maim]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  i 

There  was  no  objection.    ' 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  embodies  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  further  provide  for  the 
outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  Nation. 

In  his  conservation  message  last  year. 
President  Kennedy  warned  that  our 
present  sources  of  recreation  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  current  demands.  It 
is  his  view  and  mine  that  we  must  take 
positive  action  now,  for  as  he  wisely 
points  out,  "actions  deferred  are  all  too 
often  opportunities  lost,  particularly  in 
safeguarding  our  natural  resources." 

The  legrislation  I  am  presenting  today 
is  a  far-reaching  proposal  which  pro- 
vides for  today's  recreation  needs  while 
anticipating  those  of  the  near  future. 
While  the  bill  is  fundamentally  the  same 
as  the  one  submitted  last  year,  the  new 
version  authorizes  a  program  for  50  per- 
cent matching  grants  to  the  States  for 
planning,  and  30 -percent  grants  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  needed 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  The 
States  wiU  share  the  fimds  available  in 
the  following  manner:  one -fifth  divided 
equally,  three-fifths  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population,  and  one -fifth 
allocated  according  to  need. 

In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance, it  must  have  a  comprehensive 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan,  and 
the  States  are  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  such  a  plan 
and  for  the  training  of  necessary  per- 
sonnel. Also,  in  anticipation  of  escalat- 
ing prices  for  the  future  acquisition  of 
land  for  recreational  purposes,  the  bill 
limits  expenditures  for  State  develop- 
ment work  for  the  next  10  years  to  10 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  State 
assistance.  The  funds  provided  by  this 
bill  will  also  be  available  for  acquisition 
of  land  and  water  which  is  authorized 
for  areas  of  the  national  park  system 
and  areas  administered  by  Uie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  outdoor  recreation 
purposes;  the  national  forest  system: 
purposes  of  national  areas  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
threatened  with  extinction ;  and  inciden- 
tal recreation  purposes  in  connection 
with  national  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion areas  as  authorized  by  law. 


Fehnmry  i^ 

Revenue  sources  provided  by  the  ba 
include  proceeds  from  entrance,  admk. 
slon,  and  other  recreation  user  fees  or 
charges  established  by  the  President  f» 
Federal  land  and  water  areas;  proceed 
from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus  r«ai 
property;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  4- 
cent-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline  and 
special  motor  fuels  used  in  motorboats. 
While  the  Treasury  will  hold  a  portion 
of  these  revenues  for  acquisition  of  addi. 
tional  lands  at  Federal  and  federally  as^ 
sis  ted  projects,  the  greater  portion  would 
be  used  to  help  finance  State  and  Federal 
programs. 

For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  financ- 
ing of  the  program  when  the  States  are 
prepared  for  full  participation,  advance 
appropriations  of  $60  million  a  year  for 
8  years  are  authorized  beginning  with 
the  third  year,  with  provision  for  repay- 
ment from  one-half  of  the  revenues 
available  to  the  fund.  The  fund  will  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  60  percent  for 
State  purposes  and  40  percent  either  way 
depending  on  need. 

This  measure  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. It  is  fiscally  sound  and  for- 
ward looking.  I  am  hopeful,  Vi. 
Speaker,  that  it  will  receive  favorable  ac- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress  and  that 
the  country  will  be  able  to  realize  its 
benefits  in  the  near  future. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     ROBERT 
RICE  REYNOLDS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  TAVtoR] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  and  people  across  the 
Nation  were  saddened  last  Wednesday 
by  the  death  of  former  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  Rice  Reynolds  at  his  home  in 
Asheville,  N.C. 

Mr.  Resmolds  represented  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1933  until 
his  retirement  from  the  Senate  in  1945. 
He  ranks  among  the  most  colorful  and 
controversial  figures  in  American  politi- 
cal history.  He  stormed  Washington 
v(rith  a  grandeur  perhaps  never  to  be 
duplicated.  He  was  different  and  glam- 
orous and  those  about  him  quicUy 
realized  it. 

Perhaps  no  other  U.S.  Senator  brought 
to  Washington  such  a  wide  variety  of 
experience  as  did  Robert  R.  Reynolds. 
He  had  been  a  professional  wrestler,  a 
football  coach,  a  war  correspondent,  an 
author,  an  actor,  a  motion -picture  pro- 
ducer, and  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  loved 
outdoor  life  and  his  earliest  political 
campaigns  were  conducted  traveling  by 
horse  in  the  North  Carolina  moimtains. 

His  appearance  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
followed  his  famous  campaign  of  1932 
which  he  launched  with  $20  and  a  T- 
model  Ford  purchased  on  the  installment 
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nian.  His  majority  in  the  election  was 
nnTof  the  largest  in  North  Carolina's 
Srtory  He  arrived  in  Washington  in 
hte  "rusty  and  trusty"  Ford  and  showed 
no  hesitation  in  driving  it  to  White 
nouse  teas  and  other  black  tie  occasions. 

When  he  returned  to  North  Carolina 
he  stated  that  he  had  taken  his  faithful 
Word  to  the  Capital  and  parked  it  be- 
tween two  CadiUacs  in  a  million-doUar 
Mirage  which  Mr.  Hoover  had  built  and 
ttiat  it  rolled  its  mud-splattered  eyes 
^md  and  looked  up  at  him  and  said: 
"Bob.  ain't  we  in  society  now." 

Bob  Reynolds'  stories,  similar  to  the 
one  above,  are  told  all  over  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  told  here  in  Washington. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  a  legendary 
son  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 

Affectionately  knovm  as  "Our  Bob"  by 
friends  back  home  and  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "Buncombe  Bob,"  Senator 
Reynolds  was  the  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can NationaUst  Party  in  1941  and  rose  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  about 
the  accomplishments  and  activities  and 
controversies  of  Senator  Reynolds  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  but  I  wish  to  touch 
briefly  on  the  human  qualities  of  this 
foremost  American  citizen. 

He  was  sincerely  concerned  for  the 
people  he  represented.  His  personality 
was  magnetic;  his  charm,  warm  and 
abiding.  Perhaps  his  greatest  attribute, 
however,  was  that  he  never  forgot  his 
friends. 

His  rich  personahty,  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  loyalty  to  his  friends  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Bob  Reynolds  loved  life  and  he  hved  it 
fuUy.  

PANAMA  CANAL  PROCRASTINATION 
PERILOUS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
aptly  stated  that  the  history  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  one  of  continuing  crises. 
Those  of  key  character  concern  the 
best  site  and  the  best  type,  known  as  the 

battle  of  routes  and  battle  of  the  levels. 
Moreover,  this  pattern  of  struggle  re- 
appears periodically,  and  since  1947  the 
question  of  the  proper  modernization  of 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  beset  with 
repetitions  of  these  old  controversies  in 
slightly  modified  forms. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  Congress,  several  in  the 
House  but  only  one  in  the  Senate,  who 
have  made  serious  studies  of  the  canal 
question  and  recognized  its  magnitude, 
have  introduced  bills  to  create  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals  Commission.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  was  their  purpose  to  provide  an 
effective  agency  to  develop  a  timely,  defi- 
nite, and  wisely  reasoned  Isthmian 
Canal  policy,  which  the  Congress  and 


the  Nation  can  accept  and  which  time 
and  usage  will  justify. 

Unfortimately,  this  task  has  been 
complicated  immeasurably  by  the  ratifi- 
cation in  1955  of  a  secretly  contrived 
canal  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama  and  by  the  nationalization 
in  1956  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Egypt. 
Despite  the  inherent  differences  between 
the  juridical  foundations  of  the  two  in- 
teroceanic  canals,  this  action  by  Egypt 
served  to  evoke  a  chain  of  aggressive  na- 
tionalistic and  communistic  revolution- 
ary inspired  agitations  in  Panama,  some 
of  them  marked  by  mob  violence  led  by 
well-trained  leaders.  The  long-range 
objectives  of  this  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  the  wresting  of  the  sovereign 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the 
United  States  and  the  extortion  of  great- 
er benefits  from  the  toll  revenues.  The 
only  basis  for  such  aim^i  is  that  inherent 
in  Panama's  geographical  location, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Canal  Zone 
territory.  The  difficulties  of  securing  ta- 
creased  transit  capacity  have  now  be- 
come severely  aggravated  by  the  neces- 
sity for  safeguarding  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

As  a  start  in  this  direction,  I  made  a 
series  of  major  addresses  in  the  House 
beginning  in  1957  and  continuing  up  to 
the  present  Congress.  These  included, 
in  comprehensive  detail,  the  diplomatic 
and  legislative  history  of  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  in  1904  of  our  ter- 
ritorial possession  known  as  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Though  these  efforts  were  generally 
ignored  in  the  mass  news  media  of  the 
United  States  or,  when  presented,  had 
their  meaning  distorted,  they  were 
prominently  featured  in  the  press  of 
Panama,  especially  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage papers,  which  I  follow  closely. 
Through  the  latter,  they  have  produced 
echoes  from  various  countries  of  Latin 

America. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  elements  in 
our  Department  of  State  to  stop  the  dep- 
redations of  isthmian  agitators  by  means 
of  forthright  declarations  of  U.S.  policy, 
in  the  course  of  time,  has  led  to  a  chain 
of  diplomatic  victories  by  Panama,  mak- 
ing the  United  States  a  laughing  stock 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  So  confi- 
dent did  anti-U.S.  extremists  become 
that  the  Panamanian  National  Assembly 
even  attempted  to  encircle  the  Canal 
Zone  by  enacting  legislation  extending 
the  3-mile  limit  to  12  miles,  with  Panama 
controlling  the  water  at  each  end  of  the 
zones  3 -mile  limit,  which  could  have 
made  that  waterway  another  Berhn. 
This  attempt,  our  Ooverrunent  very 
promptly  and  properly  refused  to  recog- 
nize, but  friction  resulted. 

The  radical  leadership  in  the  Panama 
National  Assembly,  which  includes  some 
Marxist-Leninists,  obviously  understood 
the  significance  of  my  researches  in  the 
exposure  of  their  schemes  and  did  not 
stop  with  the  attempted  encirclement  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  It  followed  up  by  giving 
me  the  unique  distinction  of  being  for- 
mally declared  as  public  enemy  No.  1  of 
Panama. 


The  situation  on  the  isthmus  was 
worsened  on  September  17,  1960,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
mistaken  gesture  of  friendship,  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  soon  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  directed  the  formal  dis- 
play of  the  Panamanian  fiag  outside  the 
fiag  of  the  United  States  at  one  place  in 
the  Canal  Zone  as  evidence  of  a  so-called 
titular  sovereignty  of  Panama  over  the 
zone.  This  unfortunate  precedent  of 
striking  the  American  fiag  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  predicted  by  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  merely  served  to  open  the 
door,  for  In  Panama  and  elsewhere,  the 
action  was  interpreted  as  a  belated 
United  States  recognition  of  Pana- 
manian sovereignty. 

In  this  coruiection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  mvite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  February  2,  1960,  after  full  debate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  459.  86th 
Congress,  against  such  display  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  381  to  12.  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  but,  for 
reasons  not  published,  was  never  acted 
upon  by  that  body.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Gross  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  Appro- 
priations Act  prohibiting  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  embraced  in  the  act  for 
such  purpose.  No  wonder  isthmian  ex- 
tremists became  emboldened  and  arro- 
gant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  neces- 
sity for  an  effective  counterpoise  to  Pan- 
ama became  cleairly  evident.  This  com- 
pensating force  developed  in  the  form  of 
growing  demands  for  a  second  canal  at 
Nicaragua,  the  ancient  rival  of  the  Pan- 
amanian site,  and  elsewhere.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  June  30.  1960,  I 
undertook  to  give  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  Nicaraguan  project, 
which  was  largely  based  on  a  1931  re- 
port— House  Document  No.  139,  72d  Con- 
gress— and  to  advocate  its  consideration. 
The  second  canal  idea,  thus  stimulated, 
served  cus  an  antidote  for  Castroism  in 
Panama  and  to  still  some  of  the  violent 
anti-American  agitations  among  its 
radical  elements.  This  address,  more- 
over, supplies  significant  background  in- 
formation on  the  interoceanic  canal  pic- 
ture, in  which  the  Nicaraguan  idea  has 
a  history  of  over  four  centuries. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  30 
years  our  country  has  witnessed  a  frus- 
trating   succession    of    administratively 
dominated,  ex  parte  investigations  and 
rep>orts     concerning      increased      inter- 
oceanic    canal    transit   facilities,    often 
directed  by  those  who.  directly  or  in- 
directly, would  benefit  from  their  own 
recommendations.     The  prime  illustra- 
tion of  such  procedure  was  the  Ill-fated 
1939  project  for  a  third  set  of  larger  locks 
at  Panama.     This  construction  effort, 
launched  under  congressional  authori- 
zation on  administrative  recommenda- 
tions, was  suspended  in   1942   after  an 
expenditure  of  some  $75  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  msiinly  on  lock  site 
excavations  at  Gatun   and  Miraflores. 
It  is  fortunate  that  no  excavation  was 
started  at  Pedro  Miguel.     Had  such  an 
engineering  fiasco  been  brought  about 
by  civilian  engineers  they  would  have 
been  crucified. 
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After  suspension  of  construction  on 
thl«  praiect.  a  number  of  independent 
engineers  and  others  studied  its  plan- 
ning and  learned  that  no  adequate  in- 
vestlgation  of  it  had  been  made  prior  to 
submiasicMi  to  the  Congress.  Such  fail- 
ure is  dUBcult  to  comprehend. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  lylembers  of  the  Congress,  when 
Tisiting  the  Canal  Zone,  inquire  into  sig- 
nificant phases  of  the  third  locks  proj- 
ect history   and   inspect   the   channel 
layout  as  then  planned  by  personal  ob- 
senrations  around  the  Miraflores  Lake 
area,  as  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
ftn«<  myself  have  done.    But,  unless  the 
project  is  studied  in  advance  of  such  in- 
q;>ectioii  and  understood,  there  will  be  no 
point  in  making  a  field  exploration  of  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  an 
undisclosed  objective  of  the  third  locks 
program  was  conversion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  sea  level,  according  to  a  plan 
which  had  likewise  not  been  adequately 
studied,  and  that  completion  of  the  third 
locks  project  would  not  only  have  re- 
sulted in  creation  of  a  navigational  mon- 
stitMity  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal, 
but  as  well  would  have  committed  our 
country  to  a  serpentine  sea-level  under- 
taking that  woiild  have  been  a  naviga- 
tional nightmare.    Moreover,  all  of  this 
resulted  from  a  formal  inquiry  by  rou- 
tine administrators  pursuant  to  Public 
Resolution  No.  85,  74th  Congress,  ap- 
proved May  1,  1936.  and  without  ade- 
quate hearings  or  debate  by  the  Con- 
gress— ^House  Docimient  No.  210,   76th 
Congress,    and    Public    Law    391,    76th 
Congress. 

The  great  questions  in  the  canal  prob- 
lem are: 

First.  Safeguarding  the  untrammeled 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone  territory,  without 
which  the  canal  cannot  be  operated. 

Second.  The  major  operational  im- 
provement and  increase  of  capacity  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  the  eliminaticMi  of 
the  bottleneck  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel,  the 
coDSoUdation  of  all  Pacific  locks  in  new 
three-lift  structures  near  Aguadulce  to 
correspond  with  the  lock  arrangement  at 
Oatun.  and  raising  the  Miraflores  Lake 
level  to  that  of  Gatun  Lake  to  form  a 
summit  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  canal  to  match  that  at  the  Atlantic 
end.  This  program  would  also  include 
one  set  of  larger  ptirallel  locks  for  larger 
vessels  and  raise  the  summit  lake  level 
from  its  present  height  of  85  to  92  feet. 
Third.  The  question  of  a  second  canal. 
at  Panama.  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  or 
elsewhere,  in  an  area  that  extends  from 
Tehuant^>ec  to  the  region  of  the  Atrato, 
of  whatever  type  that  supplies  the  best 
conditions  for  transit  at  least  cost. 

In  these  connections,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1944,  when  the  initial  recommenda- 
tion for  the  elimination  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  locks  was  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  the  then  Oovemor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  warned  that  advocates  of  a 
so-called  sea  level  canal  at  Panama 
would  oppose  "unjustifiably"  any  major 
change  In  the  existing  waterway  on  the 
ground  that  such  improvement  would 
delay  its  conversion  to  one  at  sea  level — 
Congressional  Record,  June  21,  1956, 


statement  of  Senator  Thomas  £.  Mar- 
tin.   This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  real  reason 
at  all.    Nevertheless,  the  then  Gover- 
nor's warning  has  been  more  than  justi- 
fied by  sea  level  advocates  who  have  not 
only  oi^x>8ed  any   major   improvement 
of  the  existing  canal,  but  also  have  pre- 
vented an  adequate  study  of  it  and  have 
failed  to  present  any  information  con- 
cerning  the   inevitable   indemnity   and 
increased  annuities  involved,  or  even  to 
mention  the  subject.    Furthermore,  it  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  these  insistent 
Eulvocates,  some  of  whom  have  been  in 
positions  of  authority,  have  unfailingly 
endeavored  to  conceal  important  facts 
and  consequences  to   arise,   and  have 
striven  to  commit  our  Oovemment  to 
an  unnecessary  venture  that  would  over- 
night plunge  us  into  a  measureless  sea 
of  extravagance  and  diplomatic  turmoil. 
All  of  this  could  be.  and  would  be,  obvi- 
ated by  the  major  improvement  of  the 
existing  canal  by  means  of  a  third  locks 
project,  modified  to  include  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canaL 
Moreover,     such     major     improvement 
would  not  require  a  new   treaty  with 
Panama,  or  a  new  indemnity,  which  is 
a  matter  of  paramoimt  importance  and 
has  been,  and  still  is,  consistently  ignored 
by  sea  level  advocates. 

More  than  two  decades  have  passed 
since  suspension  of  the  Third  Locks 
project.  TrafQc  has  continued  to  grow, 
making  action  more  urgent.  Certainly, 
the  time  for  permitting  further  procras- 
tination on  the  part  of  administrative 
oflBcials  in  coming  to  a  wise  decision  is 
now  over. 

In  determining  our  country's  attitude 
on  this  vital  question,  all  the  pertinent 
facts  must  be  considered  and  met — not 
concealed  as  has  been  done  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  To  decide  upon  matters  of 
such  magnitude  in  a  purely  routine,  ad- 
ministrative manner  is  absolutely  shock- 
ing and  has  been  repeatedly  shown  to 
have  been  counter  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world  at 
large.  I 

Transcendent  among  the  many  con- 
siderations that  enter  into  the  Panama 
Canal  picture  is  that  of  the  Ptmdora's 
Box  of  diplomatic  difficulty  that  would 
be  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  sea-level  project  for  that  water- 
way. This  plan  would  open  up  the  en- 
tire treaty  situation  and  make  the  United 
States  a  target  for  political  blackmail  in 
the  way  of  vast  indemnity  and  annuity 
costs  as  well  as  risk  of  the  final  liquida- 
tion of  our  sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  canal  enterprise.  No 
wonder  Panamanian  politicians  and 
others  who  would  benefit  have  overtly 
and  covertly  sought  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  dastardly 
outrage  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
settle  these  grave  questions  as  casual 
routine  matters,  withholding  significant 
facts  from  the  people  of  our  Nation,  and 
bypassing  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Every  consideration  demands  ac- 
tion by  the  Ccmgress. 

To  this  end,  I  have  introduced  ILR. 
3858  to  create  a  competent,  objective, 
and  independent  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission,  charged  with  broad  author- 
ities for  making  the  necessary  studies 
and  reports  touching  on  this  matter  of 


increased  interoceanic  transit  faciUtiea 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  Boiug 
o/  Rejrreaentatxve*  of  the  United  Statet  cl 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ttik 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanic  Raw^j, 
ComnxlBBlon  Act  of  1961". 

SBC.  2.  (a)  A  commission  Is  hereby  cn- 
ated,  to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceaaie 
Canals  Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  |q 
as  tbe  "Commission") ,  and  to  be  eompoiat 
of  eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  tba 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coa. 
sent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  One  member 
shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line 
(active  or  retired)  of  the  United  Statct 
Army;  one  nnember  shall  be  a  oommlasloiMd 
officer  of  the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  Um 
United  States  Navy;  one  member  shall  be  i 
commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or 
retired)  of  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force;  and 
eight  members  from  civil  life,  four  of  whon 
shall  be  p>er8ons  learned  and  sUlled  In  tht 
science  of  engineering.  The  President  ihall 
designate  one  of  the  members  from  civil  life 
as  Chairman,  and  shall  fill  aU  vacanclti  on 
the  Commission  In  the  same  manner  u  tn 
made  the  original  appointments.  The  Coai> 
mission  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  Its  work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commiaaton 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
|2S,(X>0  per  annum,  and  the  other  memben 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$22,500  per  annum,  each;  but  the  memben 
appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ali 
Force  shall  receive  only  such  compensatiaa. 
In  addition  to  their  pay  and  aUowances,  u 
will  make  their  total  compensation  from  Uu 
United  States  •22.5(X>  each. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive Investigation  and  study  of  all  probienu 
Involved  or  arising  In  ctMinecUon  with  plaai 
or  proposals  for — 

(a)  an  increase  in  the  capacity  and  op- 
erational efficiency  of  the  present  Panaaa 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third 
Locks  Project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a 
summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  wlttt 
that  In  the  Atlantic  end.  or  by  other  modlfl- 
cation  or  design  of  the  existing  facilities; 

(b)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modlflcatta 
thereof; 

(c)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  canal  or  caoala 
connecting  tne  AtlanUc  and  Pacific  CXseaaa; 

(d)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  sny 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  reoon- 
mended  by  the  Commission: 

(e)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which 
may  be  deemed  essential  hereunder;  and 

(f )  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of  Ux 
undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Skc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  aU 
inquiries  and  Investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  in  carrylnLg  out  the 
pwovlslons  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  h 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  repaU 
documents,  data,  und  papers  in  the  jMoaenM 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  and  Itt 
officials;  and  the  Commission  Is  given  powr 
to  designate  and  authorize  any  member, 
or  other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to  tA- 
minister  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Inf  ormatloa 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  of  aaj 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and  rec- 
ords which  the  CommlBsion  may  deem  rele- 
vant or  material  for  the  pvirposes  hereU 
named.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses.  u» 
the  production  of  doctunentary  evidence,  i^ 
be  reqtilred  from  any  place  In  the  Unit* 
States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  ■«• 
tmder  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  tfce 
United  States,  Including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  The   Conunlsslon   shall   submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  Ut« 


This  small  but  vigorous  and     can  colonies  and  in  the  United  States 


.-,-„  tvo  years  after  tiie  date  of  the  enact-  Republic.  _  ^  *. 

^ent  hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the  progressive  Republic  was  doing  well,  and  from  those  countries.    At  the  same  time, 

!L,iitB  and  conclusions  of  its  investigations  ^^le  Lithuanians  were  among  Europe's  a  coimtry  like  Greece  whose  immigration 
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„A  studies  hereunder,  with  reconunenda 
t^ns-  and  may.  In  Its  discretion,  submit 
int^im  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
rvmrnress  concerning  the  progress  of  Its 
«^rk      Such  final  report  shall  contain— 

(a)  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

nd  to  any  new  interoceanic  canal  or  ca- 
nals which  the  CommlsElon  may  consider 
feafilble  or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to 
construct    own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(b)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
ru  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and 
plans  considered  by  the  Commission  and 
embraced  in  its  final  reports;  and 

(c)  such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new.  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 


most  enlightened  people  but  in  1940  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  treacherously  put  an 
end  to  the  Lithuanian  Republic  and  an- 
nexed the  country. 

Since  then  these  unhappy  Lithuanians 
have  been  suffering  under  Soviet  totali- 
tarian tyranny.  Today  their  lot  under 
the  Kremlin  is  tragic.  They  are  deprived 
of  their  freedoms  and  are  deliberately 
cut  off  from  the  free  world.  But  they 
have  not  weakened  in  their  fight  for 
freedom,  and  on  the  45th  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day  we  wish  more 
power  to  them. 


IMMIGRATION  A^fD  NATIONALITY 
ACT  OF   1952 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 

man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MiNisH]  may  _^    ^ 

any  plans  or  projects  recommended  by  the     extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  portion  of  immigration  into  the  United 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,  states  from  the  various  countries  during 


quota  is  oversubscribed  by  some  105,000 
visa  applications,  has  a  quota  of  308. 

Thus  we  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
immigration  quotas  allotted  to  certain 
countries  are  larger  than  they  can  use, 
while  other  countries  are  given  quotas 
which  are  paltry  in  relation  to  their 
needs.  And  all  of  this  is  determined  by 
the  accidents  of  history — which  coun- 
tries had  contributed  the  most  stock  to 
the  U.S.  population  sis  it  existed  In  the 
year  1920.  Surely,  some  more  equitable 
means  of  allocating  our  Imnaigration 
quotas  can  be  found  than  this. 

I  think  that  my  bill  offers  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  present  system  and  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

My  bill  provides  a  new  means  of  allo- 
cating the  immigration  quotas  based  in 
part  on  comparative  populations  of  for- 
eign countries  and  in  part  upon  the  pro- 


commission 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a 
secretary,  who  shall  receive  comi>ensatlon 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts  or  ad- 
visers deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary 
hereunder,  as  limited  by  the  provisions  in 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  section  65a  ( 1946 
edition) ;  and  may  make  such  expendi- 
tures— Including  those  for  actual  travel  and 
Bubslstence  of  members  of  the  Commission 
and  Its  employees — not  exceeding  $13  for 
subsistence  expense  for  any  one  person  for 
any  calendar  day;  for  rent  of  quarters  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  or  elsewhere;  for 
personal  services  at  the  seat  of  government, 
or  elsewhere;  and  for  printing  and  binding 
necessary  for  the  efficient  and  adequate 
functions  of  the  Conunlsslon  hereunder.  All 
expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of  Itemized 
vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  or  such  other  official 
of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
designate. 

Sec.  8,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mi.  Dulski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  north- 
eastern Europe  some  3  million  Lithua- 
nians constitute  one  of  the  smallest  na- 
tional groups.  In  the  course  of  their 
turbulent  history  they  had  generally 
managed  to  safeguard  their  freedom. 
But  in  the  late  18th  century  the  pow- 
erful Russian  advance  had  overwhelmed 
them;  their  country  became  part  of  the 
Russian  empire  and  they  lived  under  the 
czarist  regime  until  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion in  1917.  Then,  when  that  auto- 
cratic regime  was  toppled,  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  February 
16,  1918,  and  established  the  Lithuanian 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  favor 
of  legislation  to  amend  and  improve  the 
operation  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  which  I  am  today 
introducing  in  the  House. 

At  the  risk  of  uttering  a  very  bad  pun, 
I  would  say  that  this  bill  is  designed  to 
put  a  little  more  heart  into  the  immigra- 
tion law.     I  think  this  law  can  use  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  limited  to 
changing  the  immigration  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  It 
proposes  a  substitute  quota  system  for 
the  present  system  based  on  national 
origins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  origins 
quota  system  has  been  criticized  for  its 
features  of  racial  discrimination  for 
many  years.  These  criticisms,  in  my 
opinion,  have  had  substance  and  I  feel 
that  if  a  workable  substitute  can  be 
found — one  that  will  fulfill  our  own  na- 
tional goals  without  giving  offense  to 
other  countries  of  the  world — then  such 
a  substitute  should  be  adopted. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  is 
based  upon  a  belief  that  the  people  of 
one  nationality  or  race  are  superior  to 
those  of  another.  Most  Americans  would 
agree.  I  am  sure,  that  such  a  belief,  how- 
ever popular  it  once  might  have  been, 
has  no  place  in  the  laws  of  our  Nation 
today. 

It  is  no  secret  that  when  the  first  per- 
manent immigration  quota  law  was 
adopted  in  1924  it  was  purposely  de- 
signed to  curtail  the  "new  immigration" 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  while 
not  interfering  with  the  "old  immigra- 
tion" from  northern  and  western  Europe. 
This  is  apparent  when  one  merely  ex- 
amines what  the  quotas  arc. 

Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  an  an- 
nual quota  of  over  65,000 — more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  quotas  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  most  of  which 
goes  unused  every  year.  Germany  and 
Ireland  also  have  liberal  quotas,  reflect- 
ing the  many  early  settlers  in  the  Ameri- 


recent  years. 

Under  the  bill  the  total  worldwide  im- 
migration quota  would  be  set  at  250,000 
immigrants  a  year.  Under  the  present 
law  it  is  around  157.000  and  varies  from 
time  to  time  with  changes  m  the  number 
of  individual  quota  areas  that  are  rec- 
ognized. Of  the  250,000  total,  50,000 
would  be  set  aside  for  use  by  refugees 
and  escapees  without  regard  to  the 
quota  areas  from  which  they  come.  In 
the  light  of  recent  experience  I  would  not 
exr>ect  to  see  anything  close  to  the  full 
amount  of  these  refugee  visas  utilized 
very  often. 

The  remaining  200,000  visas  would  be 
allocated  under  a  two-part  formula. 
Eighty  thousand  of  these  would  be  ap- 
portioned in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
portionate populations  of  the  countries 
of  the  world,  no  one  country  to  receive 
more  than  3,000  visas  under  this  pro- 
vision. The  other  120,000  quota  visas 
would  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 
the  proportionate  immigration  from  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  during  the 
past  15  years. 

Under  the  revised  allocation,  Italy's 
quota  would  be  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent 5,666  to  15,648.  Greece,  whose  cur- 
rent quota  is  only  308.  would  receive 
3.458. 

Quotas  would  be  revised  every  5  years. 
The  maximum  quota  for  any  country 
would  be  25,000  and  the  minimum  raised 
from  100  to  200.  Within  these  limits 
there  is  a  guarantee  that  no  country 
would  receive  a  .smaller  quota  than  it 
receives  under  the  present  law. 

These  provisions  then  furnish  the 
basis  for  dividing  the  quota  among  the 
quota  areas  of  the  world.  There  are 
other  changes  affecting  the  distribution 
of  quota  visas  within  the  quota  areas. 
Persons  of  special  skills  and  parents  of 
U.S.  citizens,  both  of  whom  are  in  pref- 
erence categories  under  present  quotas, 
would  be  made  nonquota  immigrants 
under  the  bill. 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
has  benefited  from  the  admission  of 
trained  and  educated  immigrants  is  not 
generally  recognized.  More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  the  immigrants  who 
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reported  their  occupation  during  the 
1947-61  period  were  in  the  professional 
and  technical  categories  for  which  we 
have  a  critical  need.  As  pointed  out  in 
a  most  useful  report  by  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Mbtt,  Divlsioa  of  Manpower,  Require- 
ments and  Resources.  Department  of 
Labor,  November  20, 1962 : 

XlM  training  of  professional  and  technical 
workars  repreaents  a  heavy  economic  invest- 
ment for  the  people  of  a  country.  As  indi- 
cated earlier,  many  inunigrants  are  fully 
trained  when  they  arrive.  The  receiving 
eountry  benefits  from  the  education  and 
training  which  were  acquired  in  the  country 
of  the  Immigrant's  origin.  Thus,  the  United 
State*  received  Immigrants  who  brought 
with  them  not  only  a  willingness  to  work  but 
a  dlverslfled  knowledge,  education,  and 
training  which  were  needed  throughout  the 
economy. 

The  United  States  has  reaped  mani- 
fold gains  from  the  admission  of  immi- 
grants whose  skills  and  experience  en- 
able them  to  make  a  vital  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  growth. 

Surely,  there  is  no  need  to  justify 
elimination  of  the  inequities  in  our  im- 
migration law  that  prevent  the  unifica- 
tion of  families.  The  grief  and  hardship 
incurred  under  the  present  harsh  re- 
strictions would  be  eradicated  under  the 
provisions  of  my  bill.  Simple  humanity 
dictates  the  need  for  this  change. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  extremely 
discriminatory  provisions  relating  to  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle  which  require  a 
person,  one  of  whose  parents  Ls  of  a  race 
attributable  to  an  area  within  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle,  to  come  under  an  Asia- 
Pacific  quota  rather  than  the  quota  of 
his  native  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  pious  talk  about  changing  our 
immigration  quota  system.  The  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  we  should 
have  had  some  legislative  action  on  these 
proposals.  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
President's  remarks  at  his  January  24 
press  conference  that  the  administra- 
tion is  planning  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  in  this  area.  With 
the  added  support  of  the  administration. 
proQ>ects  for  action  have  brightened 
considerably.  I  urge  that  Congress  give 
priority  to  the  long-overdue  enactment 
of  an  immigration  policy  that  will  be 
fair  to  all. 


PROPOSED  MILITARY   PAY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  uzumlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Legoett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectifm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fn»n  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  obJectl<xi. 

Mr.  LEOaETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation  with  which  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  deal  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  is  the  military 
pay  raise  bill,  endorsed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara.  I  would  like  to  place  myself  on 
record  as  among  those  who  will  firmly 
support  this  legislation. 


Four  and  one-half  years  have  gone  by 
since  the  last  adjustment  of  military 
pay. 

Oiu-  military  men  wear  their  uniforms 
with  pride.  They  serve  their  country 
with  valor  and  devotion  during  both 
peace  and  war — such  Is  their  role  in  the 
national  defense.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress, one  of  our  roles  in  the  national  de- 
fense is  to  provide  just,  adequate  com- 
pensation and  career  incentives  for  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  that 
provision  for  increased  military  pay  is  a 
matter  of  economic  justice.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  recently 
stated : 

In  the  Interim  [i.e.,  since  the  1958  Military 
Pay  Act],  some  erosion  has  taken  place  In 
the  real  value  of  compensation  of  the  mili- 
tary and  there  has  been  a  substantial  loss 
relative  to  the  wage  and  salary  gains  of  wage 
earners  in  the  civilian  economy. 

The  value  of  military  pay  has  been 
eroded  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  From  1958  to  date  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  rose  5  percent. 

Similarly,  during  the  same  period,  av- 
erage weekly  wages  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries registered  gains  of  almost  18.5 
percent,  and  average  salaries  of  Federal 
civil  servants  advanced  by  slightly  more 
than  13  percent. 

To  make  the  comparison  between  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay  scales  even  more 
graphic,  let  me  cite  the  following  statis- 
tics. 

A  police  patrolman  or  a  fireman  in 
New  York  City  receives  a  beginning 
salary  of  $5,600  a  year. 

A  civilian  machinist  in  a  naval  ship- 
yard receives  $6,700  annually  after  5 
years  m  his  trade. 

A  chief  petty  officer  in  the  Navy  with 
20  years  of  experience  is  paid  a  basic  sal- 
ary of  $4,200  a  year.  If  he  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  is  ashore,  his  in- 
come la  $5,670,  or  less  than  the  lowest 
paid  truckdriver  in  a  large  city. 

And  a  master  sergeant,  with  30  years' 
service  and  quartered  in  the  barracks, 
earns  approximately  $4,300  a  year. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  all  military 
personnel  receive  retirement  and  medi- 
cal benefits.  So  do  the  policemen,  the 
firemen,  and  most  industrial  employees. 

It  is  high  time  that  such  economic 
injustices  are  corrected. 

Purtherfore,  the  proposed  boost  in  mil- 
itary pay  would  inject  more  than  $1.7 
billion  into  the  economy.  Such  a  poten- 
tial increase  in  consumer  spending  power 
would  do  much  toward  creating  an  addi- 
tional demand  for  goods  and  services 
which,  in  turn,  would  help  to  reduce  cur- 
rent unemployment  of  almost  4  million— 
at  an  annual  rate. 

I  believe  that  the  military  pay  legis- 
lation introduced  into  both  Houses  dur- 
ing this  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
and  now  under  consideration  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
By  raising  salaries  of  the  military  forces 
to  refiect  at  least  in  part  the  advances  of 
the  civil  economy  over  the  past  AV2 
years,  by  improving  certain  categories  of 
compensation  in  terms  of  service  uni- 
formity and  need,  by  providing  incentives 
designed  to  overcome  service  manning 


and  retention  problems,  and  by  adiuit. 
ments  in  the  pay  of  retired  penatST 
this  pnH>06ed  measure  would  oon^ 
certain  existing  inequities  in  the  S 
scale  sales  of  our  Armed  Forces, 

It  is  my  hope  and  conviction  that  thi' 
Congress  will  act  promptly  and  f  avora^ 
upon  this  proposed  Military  Pay  Art  m 
1963.  ™ 


OUR  ARTICLES  OP  FAITH 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  we  all  know,  a  free  and  responsible 
press  is  vital  to  the  continued  well-being 
of  our  democratic  institutions.  That 
great  sculptor  of  our  Bill  of  Rigfau 
Thomas  Jefferson,  declared  in  1787; 

The  way  to  prevent  these  irregular  inter- 
poeltions  of  the  people  is  to  give  them  full 
information  of  their  affairs  through  the 
channel  of  the  public  papers,  and  to  contrive 
that  those  papers  should  penetrate  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people.  The  basis  of  our 
governments  being  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  very  first  object  should  be  to  luq) 
that  right;  and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  government  with- 
out newq>aper8,  or  newspapers  without  s 
government.  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter. 

Later,  Jefferson  was  to  become  an 
articulate  critic  of  the  press  and  its 
abdication  of  responsibility.  But  he 
remained  a  steadfast  defender  of  press 
freedom.    He  said: 

Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
being  lost. 

In  these  days  when  our  people  ire 
besieged  by  a  mass  of  information  from 
the  public  media.  It  is  reassuring  to  us 
all  that  most  segments  of  the  press  re- 
spect the  obligation  to  responslbiUty 
with  which  they  exercise  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  freedom.  I  am  always 
gratified  to  see  an  expression  by  a  news- 
paper editor  of  his  faith  in  the  American 
system  and  a  declaration  of  the  sense  of 
duty  with  which  he  serves  his  readers. 

One  of  the  best  expressions  of  this 
sort  I  have  seen  recently  appeared  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  a  newspaper  in  my 
district,  the  Canadian  Record  of  Cana- 
dian. Tex.  The  editor  of  that  fine  weekly 
newspaper.  Mr.  Ben  R.  Ezzell,  has  the 
following  words  to  say  m  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  Articles  of  Faith": 
Our  Abttclxs  or  FArrH 

At  this,  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  we 
want  to  reaffirm  our  statement  of  policy,  our 
pledge  of  service  to  our  community  and  our 
country  and  our  faith  in  them — an  afflrma- 
tlon  which  appeared  In  these  columns  when 
the  Record  first  came  under  Its  present  man- 
agement more  than  a  decade  ago,  and  one 
which  has  been  restated  at  intervals  since 
that  time. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  thli 
newspaper  is  operated: 

We  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  pre«. 
We  are  grateful  for  it.  We  will  defend  it  to 
the  limit  of  our  ability. 
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We  believe,  too,  that  in  return  for  that 
„Z^tm.  we  owe  an  obligation  at  aervlce  to 
tjr^imunlty.  We  believe  that  it  is  our 
2«tT  to  provide  you  with  complete  snd  un- 
J^u|e<l  reporting  of  the  news  of  our  com- 

"we^will  strive  always  for  accuracy— and 
J\r^  human,  we  will  not  always  achieve  it. 

mit  we  pledge  ^  y°"  *^*^  '^  '^"  "•'•' 
knowingly  mislead  you— and  we  will  never 
Suae  to  make  correction  If  any  error  in  fact 
u  called  to  our  attention 

v^  will  do  our  best  to  keep  you  informed 
r^dmg  the  pubUc  affairs  of  our  commu- 
r,it7  bemuse  we  believe  that  an  informed 
ntibllc  is  our  best  guarantee  of  freedom. 

We  wiU  strive  always  to  base  our  reporting 
of  the  news  on  fact,  and  to  confine  our  own 
oninlons  and  conunents  on  It  to  our  editorial 
columns  We  will  continue  to  present  our 
o«n  views  on  public  questions,  editorially, 
as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible  because 
we  beUeve  that  you  have  a  right  to  know 
where  your  newspaper  stands  on  any  public 

''"a?  the  same  time,  we  will  not  deny  you. 
M  individuals,  the  right  to  public  expression 
of  your  own  views  whether  your  Ideas  agree 
with  ours  or  not.  As  always,  the  columns  of 
the  Record  will  be  open  to  you  for  publica- 
tion over  your  signature,  of  your  own  views 
on  questions  of  public  interest  subject  only 
to  the  restrictions  of  Ubel  and  the  standards 
of  common  decency. 

But  we  wlU  neither  publish  nor  acknowl- 
edge unsigned  and  anonymous  communica- 
tions, regardless  of  their  content. 

The  Record  is  a  private  company.  oi>erated 
for  private  profit.  But  it  is  a  public  news 
medium  and  as  such,  we  hope  that  it  merits, 
and  will  continue  to  merit,  your  confidence 
and  your  trust. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Wyman  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hallkck),  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albirt)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryam  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  1 
hour,  on  Thursday,  February  21,   1963. 


(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bruce)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Brat. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondsok*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Burke. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  EviNs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Horton. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according 
(at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  February  21, 
1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive conamunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

416.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  involving  decreases  in  the  amount  of 
$70  million  for  the  Small  BvLslness  Admin- 
istration and  a4. 625 .000  for  the  Depyartment 
of  the  Interior  (H.  Doc.  70);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
fxrinted. 

417.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Knglneers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  1.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Sanders, 
Big  Pine,  and  Collier  Creeks,  Tex.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  21.  1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  71);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  three  illustrations. 

418.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Housing  and  Home  Plnance  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  systems  in 
metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

419.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  on  December  31,  1962,  pursuant 
to  section  3031(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Ck>mmJttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

420.  A  lett-er  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Stockpile  Committee's  report  to  the 
President  on  disposing  of  excess  stockpile 
materials;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

421.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  the  report  of  actual  procure- 
ment receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
defense  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
purposes  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31. 
1962,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

422.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Chi«r  of  Naval  Material  (Procurement) .  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  semiannual  report 


of  research  and  development  procurement 
actions  of  $50,000  and  over  for  the  period 
July  1  to  December  31.  1962.  piirsuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  second  2857;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  liquidation  ac- 
tivities of  the  national  defense,  war.  and  re- 
conversion activities  of  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
163.  83d  Congress,  and  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957:  to  the  Oonunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

424  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Oonunlssloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  prc^[>o0ed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

425.  A  letter  frcon  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  ctKnmerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

426.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  Mil  eo- 
titled  "A  bill  providing  for  acceptance  by 
the  United  States  of  America  of  an  instru- 
ment for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization"; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  license  fees  being 
charged  the  VS.  Government  for  the  right 
to  produce  the  SS-11  antitank  guided  mis- 
sile mutually  developed  by  France  and  the 
umted  States  \inder  the  mutual  weapons 
development  program;  to  the  Commiittee  on 
Government  Operations, 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  use  its  excess  spare  parts  and 
assemblies  in  the  production  of  Navy  air- 
craft; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

429.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  60th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  604;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Conunlssion,  transmitting  the  48th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Conunlssion,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  blacklog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Fed- 
eral Conununlcations  Commission  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
554,  82d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

432.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Elange.  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  biU 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Mojave  'B'  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range.  San  Bernardino.  OaUf.,  for  defense 
purposes";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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484.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  tlie  act 
authorizing  the  transmission  and  disposi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  the 
Rio  Orande  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  also  market  power  generated 
at  Amlstad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Orande";  to  the 
Commlttae  on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

4S5.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
104(b)(3)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  apportionment  of  funds  for 
extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
Federal-aid  secondary  systems  within  urban 
areas";   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  27,  19«2,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompMinying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Bass  Har- 
bor, Bfalne,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act,  approved  May  17,  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  3844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Licking 
Valley  Local  School  District,  Licking  County, 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  3846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  StabUlzatlon  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1961  (75  Stat.  766);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3846.  A  bill  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreational  demands  and 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJl.  3847.  A  bill  to  provide  that  UjS.  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be 
used  for  programs  contrary  to  the  policies  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.  BERR7: 
HJl.  3848.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  gold  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 
H.R.  3849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights 
of  producers  and  reseUers  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  oc  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  3850.  A    bUl    to    establish    an    addi- 
tional office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ctilture,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJl.  3851.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
consolation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resoxirces  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOfOELL: 
HJl.  3852.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  mile- 
age allowances  for  Members  of  the  Hoiise  of 


Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlatratlon. 

HJl.  3853.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation of  anadromous  fish  and  spawning  area 
in  the  Salmon  River,  Idaho;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act  to  prohibit 
discrimination  In  any  respect  whatsoever  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  In  hospital 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  3855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  1961  (76  Stat.  766) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalrs.i 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS:  ' 

H.R.  3856.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  both  public  and  private, 
In  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  i 

By  Mr.  PINO:  | 

HJl.  3857.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secxu-lty  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  in  certain  cases  for  brothers, 
sisters,  and  other  relatives,  of  individuals 
who  die  fully  insured  under  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  3868.  A  bin  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  3859.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of    a   Permanent    Conunlsslon    on 
Governmental  Operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  3860.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  19th  day  of  November  1963,  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  as  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJl.  3861.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimi- 
nation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER : 
HJl.  3862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Conmtiittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HJl.  3863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights 
Of  producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  3864.  A  biU  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  the 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
HJl.  3866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciu-lty  Act  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for 
purixiees  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insur- 
ance benefits   and   the   disability  freeze;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 
H.R.  3866.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  to  clarify  the 
projects   to   be   subject   to   certain   amend- 
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ments  made  by  that  section  to  th#  ».  . 
Control  Act  of  1948;  to  the  CommittT*** 
Public  Works.  '"""iiee  on 

By  Mr.  McPALL; 
H.R.  3867.  A    bill    to    amend    the  9tui^  , 
Water   Pollution   Control    Act.   as  aaenSi' 
to    establish    the    Federal    Water    Poii„« 
Control    Administration,    to    increase  b^^ 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  b!«, 
ment  works,  to  provide  financial  assls^^ 
to  municipalities  and  others  for  the  seniSr 
tlon    of   combined   sewers,    to   authorlzeth" 
issuance  of  regulations  to  aid  in  prevenUnl 
controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of  intJ' 
state  or  navigable  waters,  and  for  other  vZ' 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

H.R.  3868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intem.i 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemD 
tlon  from  the  retailers  excise  tax  on  Jewels 
m  the  case  of  Identification  tags  de«im«d 
primarily  to  Indicate  emergency  medial 
data  concerning  the  wearer;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ^^" 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  3869.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal  utrl 
cultural    services    to    Guam,   and   for  oUi« 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultnw 
By   Mr.    MINISH:  * 

HJl.  3870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commltu. 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  3871.  A  bill  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreational  demands  and 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request)  ■ 
H.R.  3872.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  3873.  A  bill  to  amend  section  323  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  permit  cer- 
tain owners  of  fishing  boats  to  receive  medi- 
cal care  and  hospitalization  without  charge 
at  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  3874.  A  bill  to  extend  the  feed  grain 
program;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  3875.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
quire evidence  of  financial  responsibility  In 
connection  with  the  registration  of  certain 
aircraft;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3876.  A  bill  to  amend  section  307(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Agency  to  prescribe  air  traffic  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  landing  areas  by  certain  air- 
craft; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3877.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  establish  lU- 
billty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the 
taking  of  easements  In  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  3878.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  RlghU 
Act  of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3880.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


ByMr.  RAINS: 

njt  3881-  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
kmi  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
^B  additional  assistance  for  the  derelop- 
J^t  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
^Qgportation  systems  in  metropcrtltan  and 
r^«.  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJl  3882.  A  bill  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreational  demands  and 
Q^edf  of  the  American  people,  and  for  other 


porpoeee; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.SAYLOR: 
HR  S883.  A  blU  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreational  demands  and 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and  for  other 


purposes: 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs. 

HH.  3384-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  1961  (75  Stat.  766) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SICKLES: 

HJl  3885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  to  clarify  the 
projects  to  be  subject  to  certain  amendments 
made  by  that  section  to  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of   1948;    to   the   Committee    on    Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  BISK: 
H.R.  3886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish   a  35-hour 
workweek  for  postal  field  service  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  TAYLOR: 
HJl-  3887.  A  bill   to   authorize   the   accep- 
tance of  donations  of  land  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina   for   the   construction   of   an 
entrance   road    at    Great    Smoky    Mountains 
National   Park,  and    lor   other   purposes;    to 
the    Conunittee    on     Interior    and     Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
HR.  3888.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
presvmiption  of  service  connection  in  the 
case  of  veterans  suffering  from  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  developing  a  10  percent  de- 
gree of  disability  within  7  years  from 
the  date  of  discharge  or  release;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request )  : 
H.R.  3889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  benefits  avail- 
able to  certain  paralyzed  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr  UTT: 
H.R.3890.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  extend  lor  2 
years  the  provisions  thereof  which  would  oth- 
erwise expire;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  WHARTON: 
HJl.3891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October 
3,  1961   (75  Stat.  766);   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJl.  3892.  A   bin    to  amend  the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  principal  residence    by   a   taxpayer   who 
has  atUlned  the  age  of  65  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
individuals  who  make  contributions  or  gifts 
to  the  United  Nations  or  Its  specialized 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 
H  J  Res  254.  Joint    resolution    designating 
the  week  of  May  20-26,   1963,   as  National 


Actors'  Equity  Week;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WATSON: 
HJ.Rce.  a&S.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  if  the  United  Nations  furnishes  any  fur- 
ther assistance  to  Cuba,  the  United  States 
shall  not  thereafter  make  any  contributions 
or  pmyments  to  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYS; 
H.  Con.  Res.  98.    Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  wall  map  of  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.  Res.  258.     Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Res.  269.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  a£ 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  early  action 
be  taken  to  Implement  the  change  of  name 
from  Bruces  Eddy  to  Henry  Dworshak  Dam, 
as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  distinguished 
late  Senator  Henry  Dworshak;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  urging  Congress  to  continue  sup- 
port of  the  tobacco  research  program  at  the 
Agricultural  Science  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  enacting  legislation  to  au- 
thorize and  make  appropriations  to  recon- 
struct the  Grays  Harbor  South  Jetty,  which 
has  Increasingly  deteriorated,  to  breakwater 
standards:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
territory  of  Guam,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  enacting  legislation  pertaining  to 
urban  renewal  and  low  rent  housing,  school 
construction  appropriation,  power  facilities 
appropriation,  and  authorization  for  'oans 
to  the  government  of  Guam  and  loan  re- 
volving fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.R.  3893.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Capt. 
Lloyd  N.  Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FALLON: 
H.R.  3894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlnos    Klomnourtzoglou;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia : 
HJl.  3895.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    An- 
tonlos  Glannopoulos;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  3896.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  T 
Rlnonoe  and  Tomasa  A.  Rinonos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Antonio  Ferrante;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJl.  8898.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sanrael 
Ellis  Beckles  and  Vlda  Bernese  Becklea;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.   JOHNSON   of   California: 

HJl.  3899.  A  bin  to  provMe  for  tb*  con- 
veyance of  certain  portions  of  railroad 
rights-of-way  and  station  sites  on  public 
lands  to  the  lessees  thereof:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  McFALL: 

HJl.  3900.  A  bill  to  validate  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  in  the  State  of  Oalllornia 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3901.  A   bill   to   validate    the   convey- 
ance of  certain  land  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  3902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nermln 
Demirbag  Lavapies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
fina  Qulntos  Marcelo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3904.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino D.  Marcelo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinols: 

H.R.  3905.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Cata- 
Una  Lee  Huang:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 

H.R.  3906.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Law  For 
Wing.  Law  Wan  Koon  Dal,  Law  Yee  Lan,  and 
Law  Yee  Ping;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.R  3907.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Law- 
rence W.  Hunt;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HR.3908.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Chang 
Sheng  also  known  as  Rafael  Chang  Sing:   to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R  3909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morice  E. 
Ovadia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 

H.R  3910.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Liu 
Chung  Hao.  her  daughter.  Tien  Yee  (Chris- 
tina) Hao,  and  her  son,  Tien  Shou  (Terence) 
Hao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  3911.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William 
Lusk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  3912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
A.  Simmons:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS ,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

42.  By  Mr.  HOEVEN:  Petition  of  residents 
of  Sioux  County,  Iowa,  calling  upon  the 
Congress  to  give  full  and  public  considera- 
tion to  any  Presidential  guarantee  which 
might,  in  effect,  abrogate  the  Morux>e  Doc- 
trine by  permitting  Soviet  Conununlst  in- 
fluence and  control  to  continue  in  Cuba; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

43.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Petition  of  49 
students  of  Ladycllfl  College,  Highland 
Palls.  N.Y.,  to  preserve  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

44.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
F.  Glace  and  32  others  to  preserve  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

45  Also,  petition  of  Walter  D  Van  Etten 
and  30  others  to  preserve  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

46.  By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California:  Peti- 
tion of  certain  citizens  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California  to  preserve  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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47.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  d  County  Commlulonen,  Phillips 
Coiinty,  Malta,  Mont.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  relative  to  opposing 
a  game  refuge  area  In  the  southern  part  of 
Phillips  County,  Mont.,  to  be  known  as  the 


Port  Hawley  project,  and  requesting  support 
for  public  hearings  thereon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisherles. 

48.  Also,  petition  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedozn, 
Washington,  D.C.,  petitioning  consideration 


February  i^ 


of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  reow*^ 
ing  the  abolishment  of  the  House  cd; 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities,  and  tei^ 
the  fimctlons   of  the  committee  to  aiST 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on^^ 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


President  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  Speak  on  the  Cuban  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TSNNZSSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18.  1963 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cuban 
Situation  continues  to  be  of  concern  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  In  this  conectlon,  in  my 
weekly  newsletter  to  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Tennessee,  I  have  dis- 
ciissed  the  Cuban  situation  and  recent 
developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  newsletter  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

THB    CITBAN    SmjATIOM 

Cuba  and  its  Communist  government  con- 
tinue to  be  the  subject  of  great  public  In- 
terest and  concern  as  tne  President,  tne  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
this  week  made  statements  on  our  Cuban 
poUcy. 

The  President  has  taken  a  firm  stand  on 
Cuba.  Last  October  when  it  became  known 
that  Russian  weapons  designed  primarily  fcM: 
offensive  purposes  had  been  landed  in  Cuba 
and  were  being  deployed,  the  President  or- 
dered a  naval  blockade  of  Cuba  and  de- 
manded that  they  be  withdrawn.  These 
missiles  and  bombers  were  dismantled  and 
removed  from  Cuba. 

Smce  this  time  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued aui  air  surveillance  of  the  Island  with 
both  low-flying  aircraft  and  witn  nigh- 
altltude  planes  of  the  U-2  design. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
In  a  lengthy  report,  told  the  American 
people  that  since  July  1  of  last  year  more 
than  400  reconnaissance  flights  have  been 
flown  over  Cuba  by  our  U.S.  military  air- 
craft and  that  the  photographs  taken  on 
these  lUghts,  plus  other  intelligence  sources. 
Indicate  clearly  tbat  the  offensive  weapons 
have  been  removed  from  Cuba. 

In  addition  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara, President  Kennedy,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  and  Mr.  John  McCone,  Director 
of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  have  all 
stated  quite  positively  that,  wbUe  we  are 
concerned,  they  are  satisfied  that  Cuba  no 
longer  poses  a  real  military  threat  to  the 
United  States  or  to  other  countries  in  this 
hemisphere. 

In  a  further  action  directed  against  Cuba, 
President  Kennedy  bas  ordered  recently  a 
further  crackdown  on  Cuban  shipping  which 
will  further  shrink  the  already  substantially 
reduced  trade  with  Cuba  from  the  free 
world. 

While  partisan  attacks  are  continually  be- 
ing made  on  the  administration  becaxise  of 
our  Cuban  policy,  the  President  has  taken 
a  flrm  stand  and  is  working  to  strengthen 
our  position  whUe  also  working  toward  the 
removal  of  all  Soviet  troops  from  Cuba — 


this  short  of  war.  In  International  affairs 
we  generally  tend  to  close  ranks  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  follow  a  bipartisan  policy 
of  cooperation,  however  some  would  use  the 
Cuban  situation  for  partisan  attacks  and 
political  gain. 

Secretary  Rusk  in  a  major  speech  this 
week  in  California  called  for  an  early  with- 
drawal of  the  remaining  Soviet  troops  In 
Cuba  and  said  that  the  administration  Is 
working  toward  having  these  troops  removed. 

"The  authorities  in  Moscow  and  Havana 
must  recognize  that  Soviet  military  elements 
in  Cuba  do  not  insure  the  peace  of  Cuba, 
but  poison  the  atmosphere  and  Increase  the 
dangers,"  Rusk  said.  "The  sooner  this 
source  of  potential  trouble  Is  eliminated,  the 
better  for  everyone  concerned." 

"We  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  cannot 
accept  as  normal  any  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence in  this  hemisphere,"  the  Secretary  said. 
He  asserted  that  Cuba  will  not  become  a 
base  for  offensive  military  operations  against 
the  United  States  or  other  countries  and 
pledged  "the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States"  to  maintain  this  position. 


Wall  Map  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18, 1963 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  today 
which,  if  approved  by  both  Houses,  will 
authorize  the  printing  of  59,350  copies 
of  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States. 
These  maps  would  be  prepared  coopera- 
tively by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Its  infor- 
mation would  also  include  historical  data, 
concerning  public  surveys,  reservations, 
and  other  appropriate  dedications  of 
land  of  the  United  States.  There  will 
be  made  available  43,900  copies  for  dis- 
tribution by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  15,450  for  Members 
of  the  Senate.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  resolution  is  to  effect  the  congres- 
sional-type distribution  on  a  single- 
sheet  map.  In  a  similar  resolution 
approved  in  the  87th  Congress,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  map  were  larger  than  re- 
quested in  this  proposal  and  necessitated 
the  use  of  two  sheets  which  had  to  be 
pasted  together  to  effect  a  complete  map. 
Because  of  the  desire  of  many  Members 
to  have  the  single-sheet  type,  with  the 
information  I  have  described,  I  am  re- 
questing that  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  574 — 87th  Con- 
gress— be  suspended.  I  have  written  to 
Secretary  Udall  about  our  desires  in 
this  matter,  and  if  and  when  the  Con- 


gress approves  this  resolution,  I  am  ad 
vised   that  the  Department  can  begin 
processing  and  printing  of  this  impor. 
tant,    informative   map    to    satisfy  re- 
quests of  all  Members  for  its  need. 


Tides  of  Tyranny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF  NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  February  18,  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  17,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  before  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Greater  New  York,  on  ffae 
occasion  of  the  45th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence. 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  fallg 
between  Lincoln's  and  Washington'! 
Birthdays,  and  should  be  remembered 
by  all  Americans  as  an  occasion  when 
people  in  another  land  proclaimed  their 
independence  from  oppression  and 
tyranny. 

In  my  remarks,  I  tried  to  outline  some 
aspects  of  Lithuanian  history  and  to  de- 
scribe their  long  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. This  history  will  be  interesting 
to  my  colleagues : 

Tides  of  Ttranht 

(By  Representative  John  V.  Lindsay) 

For  those  of  us  gathered  here  today  and 
for  the  more  than  2  million  AmericauB  of 
Lithuanian  descent,  February  16  is  indeed 
a  historic  occasion,  a  date  which  celebrate! 
heroism  In  the  past,  and  which  symboUiM 
hope  for  the  future.  For  45  years  Lithu- 
anians, wherever  they  might  be.  haT3  to- 
gether recalled  with  patriotic  pride  that  day 
in  1918  when  individual  valor  brought  na- 
tional victory  to  a  small  but  ancient  land 
long    dominated    by    despicable    despotism. 

In  view  of  the  slgnlflcance  of  that  day  and 

the  solemnity  of  this  occasion.  It  is  Indeed 
a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  Join  with  you  In 
commemorating  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence, 

The  tyranny  which  enslaves  Lithuania  to- 
day   completely    overshadows    the   tyranny 

which  oppressed  that  country  in  the  peet. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  heroic 
history  of  Lithuania  is  at  the  same  time  a 
tragic  epic  of  foreign  aggressions  repeated 
so  often  that,  when  we  consider  this  history, 
we  might  well  speak  of  the  Incessant  "tidei 
of  tyranny."  February  16,  1918,  marks  the 
greatest  chapter  in  this  saga,  a  chapter  in 
which  those  evil  tides  emerged  from  beneath 
the  oppressive  waters  of  tyranny.  Today  I 
propose  to  review  briefly  this  epic  struggle 
of  Lithuania  to  maintain  her  Identity  and 
to  defend  her  Independence  against  cen- 
turies of  aggression  and  oppression.  Only 
when  we  recall  these  centuries  of  struggle 
which  produced  the  victory  of  1918,  only 
then  do  we  recognize  the  full  significance 
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of  F«bruary  16.  And  only  then  can  we  real- 
ise the  magnitude  of  the  tremendous  task 
which  la  ours  today,  the  task  of  turning 
Xfock.  and  stemming  forever  these  "tides  of 
tyranny." 

Lithuania  is  endowed  with  two  fatal  at- 
tractions: strategic  location  and  natural 
wealth.  Situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
midway  between  Berlin  and  Moscow,  Lithu- 
ania Is  a  rich  land  of  farms,  forests,  and 
lakes — ^more  than  3,000  of  them  I  under- 
stand. The  very  first  mention  of  Lithuania 
In  recorded  history — made  by  Tacitus,  the 
famous  Roman  historian — was  in  praise  of 
Lithuanian  farming.  The  fertile  soil,  the 
timber,  the  outlet  on  the  Baltic — each  was 
by  itself  treasure  enough  to  motivate  for- 
eign aggression  against  Lithuania. 

The  primary  perpetrator  of  such  aggres- 
sion has  always  been  and  remains  today  Just 
one  country:  Russia.  Long  before  the  Lithu- 
anian tribes  were  forged  Into  one  nation  the 
country  was  struggling  against  domination 
by  its  Russian  neighbors  from  the  east. 
Finally  in  the  14th  century  the  people  of 
Lithuania  began  to  turn  back  these  early 
waves  of  aggression,  waves  which  were  but 
an  ominous  wariLlng  of  later  tides  to  come. 

By  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  Lithuania 
had  driven  the  Russians  back  to  Moscow  and 
had  secured  for  itself  the  power  necessary  to 
protect  its  territories  and  traditions.  Fol- 
lowing the  dynastic  vmlon  with  Poland,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  was  a  marvelous 
and  mighty  state  stretching  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  in  the  north  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
south,  within  these  boundaries  the  old  and 
rich  cultiire  of  the  Lithuanian  p>eople  at- 
tained brilliant  heights,  heights  which  It 
would  attain  again  only  after  similar  suffer- 
ing and  struggle.  This  comparative  calm. 
this  peaceful  prosperity  lasted  little  more 
than  a  century. 

By  1500  the  Russian  tide  had  ebbed  and 
was  now  again  sweeping  bacK  across  the 
northern  and  central  plains  of  Europe.  For 
40  ol  the  90  years  between  1492  and  1582 
Lithuania  found  Itself  at  war  with  the  Mus- 
covite aggressors.  The  czars  alleged  that 
Russia  desired  only  an  outlet  on  the  Baltic 
Sea;  however,  after  Peter  the  Great  had 
taken  Riga  from  Sweden  and  had  built  his 
own  window  on  the  Baltic  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Russian  rulers  showed  that  their  appe- 
tite for  aggression  was  far  from  satisfied. 

In  1795  this  aggression  came  quickly  and 
brutally  to  the  surface:  the  shameful  third 
partition  of  Poland  also  became  the  fateful 
third  of  our  many  tides  of  tyranny,  tyranny 
which  was  to  now  completely  engulf  Lithu- 
ania and  enslave  its  people  for  123  years. 

Not  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  willingly 
or  weakly  succvunbed  to  such  oppression. 
Throughout  the  course  of  their  long  history 
they  have  fought  fiercely  to  overthrow  the 
repressive  rule  of  the  ruthless  Russian  czars. 
In  1812  Lithuania  experienced  a  mere  mo- 
ment Of  relative  freedom  as  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced against  Moscow.  The  fate  of  that 
historic  campaign  has  been  recorded  with 
stark  simplicity  upon  a  monument  which 
stUl  stands  in  Vilnius.  On  one  side  the  in- 
scription reads  "Napoleon  Bonaparte  passed 
this  way  in  1812  with  400,000  men";  on  the 
other  side  It  continues  "Napoleon  Bonaparte 
passed  his  way  in  1812  with  9,000  men." 
But  within  20  years  of  that  setback  the  winds 
of  freedom  were  again  attempting  to  sweep 
back  the  tides  of  oppression.  In  that  year  of 
1831  Lithuanians  lent  active  aid  to  Poland 
In  a  revolution  against  the  heavy  hand  of 
Russian  reaction  and  only  the  brute  force  of 
150,000  Russian  troops  was  capable  of  quell- 
ing their  spirited  struggle.  Thereafter  op- 
pression was  increased  and  intensified :  Lith- 
uanian lands  were  confiscated  and  then 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Russian  nobles 
the  University  of  VUnius  closed,  and  flnaUy 
Russians  were  everywhere  designated  to  con- 
trol the  government,  the  army  and  the 
church. 


When  revolution  erupted  for  a  third  time 
in  1863-64.  the  czar  finally  realized  that  mlll- 
tary  might  had  failed  to  conquer  Lithuania's 
resistance.  Suppressions,  hangings,  ^xUes  to 
Siberia,  csarlst  brutality  faUed  to  queU  the 
Indomitable  love  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination of  the  gallant  Uthiianian  peoples. 

World  War  I  and  the  Russian  revolution 
furnished  the  long-sought  opportunity  for 
which  generations  hsul  been  striving  with 
such  courage  and  fortitude.  With  the  proc- 
lamation of  Independence  at  Vilnius  on 
February  16,  1918,  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  July  12,  1920,  which  accorded  full  recog- 
nition as  an  Independent  state,  Lithuania 
reemerged  to  take  her  rightful  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

During  her  short-lived  Independence  the 
country  grew,  prospered,  and  left  an  indelible 
influence  for  good  upon  the  onrushing 
course  of  world  events.  Her  domestic  econ- 
omy and  foreign  trade  expanded  mightily. 
Long-needed  social  services  were  instituted, 
her  cultural  life  thrived  under  peaceful  siu- 
roundings.  Education  once  again  became  a 
reality  for  her  people  and  agriculture,  her 
principal  Industry,  greatly  benefited. 

But  Lithuanian  freedom  was  tragically 
short  lived.  For  in  June  of  1940  the  armies 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany  fla- 
grantly violated  the  canons  of  in^matlonal 
law  and  the  rights  of  man  and  brutally  sub- 
jected the  Lithuanian  people  to  a  tyranny 
as  coldblooded  and  remorseless  as  any  act 
of  aggression  committed  In  this  cent\iry  of 
total  war.  The  tragic  events  that  followed 
are  too  well  known  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

The  soul  of  a  proud  and  great  nation  lives 
on  beneath  the  brutal  yoke  of  Soviet  tyr- 
anny. It  lives  in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanian 
countrymen  who  cUng  to  the  motherland  In 
the  face  of  Communist  enslavement.  It  lives 
In  our  own  country  where  the  brave  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  Lithuanian  ancestry  have 
contributed  so  much  to  oxir  own  national 
experience  and  have  given  so  tirelessly  of 
themselves  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  It  lives  on  In  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  oldest  living  European  language.  It 
contmues  to  Uve  through  the  darkness  of 
Soviet  oppression  keeping  a  prayerful  vlgU 
at  the  ramparts  of  national  destiny  sustain- 
ing the  light  of  liberty  which  must  never  be 
extinguished  and  which  will  once  again  burn 
brightly  to  herald  the  arrival  of  a  new  dawn 
of  freedom  for  Lithuania.  Only  then,  will 
the  oppressive  "tides  of  tyranny"  be  tiirned 
back  forever. 


The  Great  Bay  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    ICASSACHXTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  on 
the  National  and  the  State  level  we  hear 
repeatedly  that  the  proper  amount  of 
promotion  in  the  field  of  tourism  can  be 
a  tremendous  boost  to  our  economy.  We 
in  the  Federal  Government  are  extremely 
happy  at  the  emphasis  this  administra- 
tion is  placing  in  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice's drive  to  bring  visitors  to  this 
country.  For  a  long  time  there  was  a 
tendency  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
treat  toiuism  as  sort  of  a  stepchild. 

I  was  happy  recently,  along  with  other 
Members  of  Congress,  to  visit  the  "Travel 
America"  Auto  Show  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  and  to  see  there  the 


exhibits  of  a  number  of  States  promot- 
ing the  attractions  of  their  particular 
areas.  I  was  especially  proud  to  see  the 
outstanding  exhibit  of  my  own  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  This  exhibit 
arranged  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  staffed  by  a  tal- 
ented group,  including  a  very  lovely 
young  lady.  Miss  Oayle  Pope,  who  is  "Miss 
Massachusetts."  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bay  State  delegation  and 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  the 
cooperation  they  gave  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  connection  with  this  show. 
I  was  also  happy  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  Endicott  Pea- 
body,  took  time  from  a  busy  schedule 
in  Washington  to  appear  at  the  show. 

More  promotions  of  this  nature  will 
mean  more  visitors  for  the  various  States 
with  the  end  result  that  the  entire  econ- 
omy will  benefit.  As  a  son  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  want  to  state  I  was  very  proud 
of  all  the  participants  in  this  exhibit. 


Annaal  ObserraDce  of  Brotlierhood  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    KXW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS8 
Monday.  February  18.  1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jew- 
ish Ledger,  an  outstanding  we^dy  news- 
paper circulated  in  my  district,  has  ex- 
tended me  the  privilege  of  publishing  a 
message  to  the  community  on  the  ob- 
servance of  Brotherhood  Week,  which 
was  begun  yesterday. 

I  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  thoughts  on  this  observance  and  the 
special  meaning  it  has  for  aU  of  us: 

Brotherhood  Week  is  a  nttlng  occasion  to 
make  a  searching  examination  ot  bow  all  of 
vu  are  Uvmg  up  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  Its  Ideals.  This  great  Nation  has  taken 
its  strength  from  the  abUity  of  our  ciUaena 
to  Uve  and  work  together  In  the  Interests  of 
«U  people,  regardless  of  rellglovis  or  political 
faiths. 

This  special  week  is  dedicated  to  the  pxir- 
pose  of  bringing  together  Christians  and  Jews 
In  a  bond  of  brotherhood  and  good  feUow- 
shlp.  It  also  reminds  us  that  prejudice  ^nfi 
hate  can  destroy  us  and  everything  we  hold 

dear. 

The  liberty  of  freemen  and  their  right  to 
worship  Ood  as  they  see  fit  Is  threatened  to- 
day by  godless  communism.  All  of  us  who 
believe  are  called  to  show  by  our  example 
of  brotherly  love  that  the  ugly  phUosophy  of 
communism  is  doomed.    We  must  unite  in 

brotherhood.  So  strong  can  such  brother- 
hood become  that  we  can  defeat  the  evils 
of  communism,  and  preserve  our  religion 
and  our  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

Although  the  actual  observance  of  Brother- 
hood Week  lasts  only  7  days,  its  real  meaning 
should  be  practiced  every  day  of  the  year. 

Frank  Hobton, 

Conffressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  same  issue  of  the 
Jewish  Ledger,  Donald  Wolin,  the  editor 
and  publisher,  has  written  a  very  timely 
editorial.  Employing  the  "coloring 
book"  satire  which  is  so  popular  today. 
Mr,  Wolln  has  described  in  very  funda- 
mental terms  the  divisive  influences  at 
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work  In  our  society,  the  unfortunate  In- 
flaenoes  Brotherhood  Week  seeks  to  de- 
feat. 

I  take  i^eaaure  in  offering  this  edi- 
torial for  publicatkm  so  that  my  col- 
teagues  may  atoo  have  the  privilege  of 
reading  this  appropriate  message: 

aKn-JussooD  Wbx  OoLouiro   Book 


Tbia  week  we  are  offering  you  free  our  non- 
dl^oaable  Brotherhood  Week  coloring  book, 
eomplete  with  a  crayon  kit  containing  a 
gBiieroQsaaortanent  of  colore— white,  dark. 
Mack,  hrown.  tan.  yellow,  and  other  various 
hues. 

^read  out  your  crayons  and  turn  to  page 

Sunday:  Notice  the  mother  and  father  and 
their  two  children.  They  are  dressed  neat 
and  clean.  They  are  going  to  church.  They 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  wonhlplng  In  the 
church  or  their  choice.  Color  them  ap- 
preciative. Use  any  crayon  for  their  hands 
and  face. 

Monday:  Father  is  at  work.  He  works  in 
a  large  office  and  wears  a  tie  and  white  shirt. 
He  has  a  very  responsible  and  Important  Job. 
There  are  many  other  workers  In  the  office. 
How  many  different  colors  can  you  use  In  this 
plctuze? 

Tuesday:  Note  that  this  page  Is  divided 
Into  two  sections.  The  first  panel  shows  a 
crowded,  dingy  classroom  In  a  shabby  neigh- 
borhood. The  second  panel  Is  a  light,  airy 
classroom  in  a  different  neighborhood.  The 
first  ■ehool  Is  old  and  dilapidated.  whUe 
the  second  Is  modem  and  expensive.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  color  the  students. 
Wednesday:  Father  Is  home  reading  the 
evening  newspaper.  He  Is  angry,  bitter  and 
frustrated.  He  is  reading  about  ignorant 
racial  oatburste  from  hberal  arts  students. 
Rockwea's  Nazis,  subtle  discrimination  In 
the  North.  The  newspaper  is  not  pleasant  to 
read.  Color  it  everyday.  Make  father  any 
color.  Make  him  continuously  angry,  bitter 
and  frustrated. 

Thursday:  Tou  must  use  your  imagination 
for  this  page.  Draw  a  Negro,  Jew.  CathoUc. 
rabbi,  priest,  and  cleaning  woman.  Ask 
yaui  friends  to  do  the  same  without  reveal- 
ing your  drawing.  Do  you  find  striking 
slmUarttles?  Are  you  really  stn-prised? 
Tou  can  have  a  lot  of  langhs  with  this  page. 
Tou  can  aleo  learn  something  about  your- 
self.    And  jrour  friends. 

Friday:  This  famUy  is  Jewish.  They  are 
going  to  Friday  evening  aervices  at  their 
temple  or  synagogue.  This  page  looks  famU- 
iar  because  it  is  ttie  same  one  we  used  on 
Sunday.  Do  you  find  it  strange;  they  do  not 
look  strange?     Color  them  similar. 

Saturday:  Tills  i»  our  puzzle  page.  Moth- 
er, tuihtr,  and  children  are  dressed  to  go 
dining.  Color  them  dark.  They  want  to 
eat  in  a  nice  restaurant  where  tliey  wUl  be 
genuinely  welcome  by  the  owner  or  head- 
watter.  They  can't  seem  to  find  the  restau- 
rant. Can  you?  Do  not  waste  too  much 
time  on  this  page.    Color  it  hopeless. 

Noilee  there  are  more  pages  in  your  Iwok. 
One  for  each  day  of  the  jrear.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  erase  or  destroy  those  you  tarnish. 
Be  careful  how  you  use  jtnu  crayons. 


Wasinngtoa  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  F^nuary  18. 1963 

Mr.     AliQER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD.  I  taclude  the  following  newsletter 
of  February  16,  1963: 

Washington  RxroxT 

(By  Congressman  Bwxjck  Alobi,  Fifth 

District.  Texas) 

TH«  LZNCOLN  PHILOeOPHT 

This  week,  as  we  olaeerve  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  It  is  a  good  time 
to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  philosophy  he 
gave  us,  the  belief  in  our  freedoms  and  in 
the  private  enterprise  system.  It  is  well  that 
we  remember  his  words  that  "as  free  men. 
we  must  live  through  all  time  or  die  by 
suicide."  Unless  we  reverse  the  trend  dic- 
tated by  the  policies  and  programs  discussed 
in  this  newsletter,  we  may  well  be  close  to 
national  suicide.  Only  by  a  return  to  the 
philosophy  of  constitutional-limited  govern- 
ment can  we  return  to  the  kind  of  nation 
envisioned  by  Lincoln  when  he  said:  "We 
see  It.  and  to  us  It  appears  like  principle, 
and  the  best  sort  of  principle  at  that— the 
principle  of  allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they 
please  with  their  own  bxislness." 

TTNrrXD  NATIONS  AID  TO  CDBA 

The  United  Nations  Is  going  to  give  $1.2 
miUion  of  your  money  to  help  strengthen 
communism  In  Cuba.  And  the  only  concern 
the  Kennedy  administration  has,  according 
to  the  press,  is  that  this  action  "may  add 
fuel  to  the  attacks  by  some  Congressmen  on 
its  Cuban  poUcles."  They  are  so  right. 
This  Congressman,  for  one,  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  attack  poUcles  which  are  not  in 
the  self-interest  of  the  United  States  and 
which,  in  fact,  strengthen  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  United  Stetes.  The  latest  move  by 
the  United  Nations  to  approve  a  Cuban  crop 
diversification  project  which  wUl  strengthen 
the  agriculttuaJ  economy  of  Cuba  and  make 
the  Communist  dictatorship  more  secure,  it 
is  a  continuance  of  a  policy  which  has  seen 
the  United  States  contributing  to  its  own 
suicide  by  financing  the  United  Nations  so 
it  could  In  turn  finance  Communist  coun- 
tries; and  by  our  foolhardy  foreign  aid  con- 
tributions to  Tugoelavia.  Poland  and  other 
Communist-dominated  nations.  The  action 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  in  ap- 
proving the  financing  of  the  agricultural 
project  in  Cuba  should  caU  for  this  immedi- 
ate reacUon  by  tlie  United  States:  (1)  An 
immediate  stop  to  all  payments  to  the  United 
NaUons;  (3)  our  withdrawal  from  the  United 
Nations;  (3)  eliminate  all  foreign  aid  to 
Tugoslavla.  Poland,  and  other  Communist- 
dominated  or  neutral  countries  supporting 
our  enemies. 

THE    FEDERAL   BUILDING 

The  record  wlU  show  that  I  have  done 
everything  reasonably,  humanly,  and  ethi- 
cally possible  to  get  approval  for  the  Dallas 
Federal  Building.  I  have  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, made  a  statement  that  the  Federal 
Building  is  not  needed.  My  position  has  al- 
ways been  and  stUl  Is  that  approval  for  the 
project  should  be  based  on  merit — the  yard- 
sticks being  (1)  efficiency.  (2)  convenience, 
(3)  economy.  All  Federal  agencies  and  con- 
gressional committees  which  have  investi- 
gated the  project  to  date  have  recommended 
the  building.  I  have  now  asked  for  an  up- 
dated report  from  both  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice so  that  we  may  have  at  hand  the  latest 
figures  on  actual  savings  contemplated  and 
a  report  on  how  Federal  money  already  In- 
vested in  site  and  planning  is  being  pro- 
tected. As  a  responsible  representative  It  is 
my  duty  to  continually  check  on  how  the 
peoples'  money  is  being  spent.  It  U  up  to 
the  administration  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  either  reject  the  Federal 
Building  as  not  measuring  up  to  the  above- 
steted  yardsticks,  or  to  Include  it  in  the 
budget  as  first  priority  of  any  public  works 
anywhere  in  the  country.  I  would  hope 
that  aU  of  us  who  have  the  best  interest  of 
Dallas  at  heart  could  get  together  to  promote 
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our  community  and  not  seize  upon  ci 

caslon  to  discredit  the  efforts  of  thorn  JH. 
whom  we  disagree  poUtlcaUy.  It  lsbe2 
understanding  how  the  best  Interest  ofB? 
las  Is  promoted  by  the  continued  eBt^^TL 
vm  the  Federal  Building  as  a  wesB»  JI 
undermine  the  Congressman  from  STSJj 
District.  I  say.  lets  be  done  with  {hs  i2? 
picking  and  get  on  with  the  *>— 1~^  , 
dealing  with  the  Ufe  and  death  Iseuas&L*. 
this  Nation,  including  Dallas.  *»am 

ADMINrSTRATION    TAX    FEOPOSALS    PENALte 
THRIFTT 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  s  S-nr, 
cent  floor  on  Itemized  tax  deductions  dS' 
llzes  the  thrifty  and  conscientious  dSa' 
taxpaper.  Under  existing  law.  a  tarnivw 
has  the  election  either  (a)  to  use  the  sST 
ard  deduction  or  (b)  to  itemize  his  Ct^' 
tlons.  The  administration's  proposal  iro^ 
limit  the  itemized  deductions  (after  first  s^ 
plying  the  limitation  on  medical  deductl^ 
and  a  proposed  limitation  on  the  casraS 
loss  deduction)  to  the  amount  by  which  thi 
sum  of  the  allowable  itemized  deductlojutt 
ceeded  S  percent  of  the  tajcpayers'  adlxsted 
gross  income.  The  6-percent  floor  will  re- 
duce  the  amount  deductible  on  the  Bveruc 
by  between  20  and  30  percent,  in  ottE 
words,  between  30  and  30  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  State  and  local  taxes,  interest 
charitable  contributions,  medical  expenic 
(after  a  4-percent  floor),  casualty  Umtt 
(after  a  4-peroent  floor) ,  and  the  other  item- 
ized expenses,  wUl  not  be  treated  «s  s  de. 
ductlon  from  taxable  Income.  This  mcsiit 
that  a  taxpayer  using  the  standard  d«hM- 
tlon  will  get  proportionately  a  greater  reduc- 
tlon  in  his  tax  llabUlty  than  a  taxpavcr 
Itemizing  these  deductions.  In  the  middle 
Income  group,  this  disparity  is  as  folk>w«: 

Percentage     tax    reduction     when    program 
fully  effective 
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The  taxpayer  with  the  itemized  deduc- 
tions— the  homeowner  who  pays  local  ttiti 
and  contributes  to  charity — gets  less  tu 
reduction.  For  example,  a  married  taxpajw 
having  an  Income  of  $10,000  from  wsges  sod 
salaries  with  two  dependents,  using  ttw 
standard  deduction,  would  get  a  tax  redac- 
tion of  almost  $304.  The  same  taxpsyer. 
who  had  lt«nized  deductions  of  $1,800  would 
get  a  tax  reduction  of  only  $182. 

HOW      MANT      AKE      PENALIZED 

It  is  estimated  that  51  mlUion  taxable  re- 
turns wUl  be  filed  under  existing  law.  « 
this  51  million,  approximately  one-half  will 
use  the  standard  deduction  and  one-half  will 
itemize  their  deductions.  There  are  bodi 
types  of  taxpayers  In  all  Income  groups.  In 
the  middle  Inccane  group,  however,  between 
$6,000  and  $20,000.  about  11«4  million  t«- 
|>ayers  will  use  the  standard  deduction  tnd 
about  18 Va  million  will  itemize  deduction!. 
The  effect  of  the  5-percent  floor  Is  to  glw 
greater  relief  to  the  11'^  million  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  18'/i  million. 

WHO     TAKES     THE     XISK? 

The  administration  will  attempt  to  over- 
come the  argument  that  there  Is  inequity  by 
showing  that  all  taxpayers  wUl  pay  lest  tazet 
as  a  result  of  the  package  than  they  wouM 
under  existing  law.  Many  taxpayers  nuj 
not  object  to  the  disparity  within  the  sssw 
income  group  so  long  as  they  are  getting  • 
tax  reduction.  This  is  a  shortsighted  view. 
Th»  administration  admittedly  proposes  tu 


reduction  as  a  "calculated  risk."  In  other 
words  it  is  a  gamble.  If  tax  reduction  does 
not  produce  the  miracle  of  growth  that  Is 
attributed  to  It.  tax  rates  wlU  have  to  be 
increased.  The  taxpayer  who  uses  the  stand- 
ard deduction  has  gambled  nothing.  He  got 
the  benefit  of  a  temporary  reduction.  How- 
ever, the  taxpayer  who  itemizes  his  deduc- 
tions gambles  that  tax  reduction  will  result 
in  a  balanced  budget.  He  will  have  given  up 
between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  his 
deductions  through  the  operation  of  the  5- 
percent  floor.  Therefore,  If  the  package 
f^ls  to  produce  a  miracle,  he  will  be  worse 
off  when  taxes  are  Increased  again.  That  is 
why  I  will  continue  to  fight  for  effective, 
equitable  tax  reform  and  a  corresponding  cut 
in  Federal  spending  to  establish  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility rather  than  to  depend  upon 
miracles. 

Radio  and  TV  reports:  Inside  Washing- 
ton—WFAA-TV  1:15  Sunday,  regular  weekly 
reports  on  radio  stations  KLIP,  KSKY,  KVIL. 
and  KPCN. 


Ezpianation  of  Public  Law  87-297 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  IB.  1963 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency: 

This  statement  is  Issued  because  various 
articles  and  editorial  comments  In  the  Jan- 
uary 20,  1963,  edition  of  the  AmarlUo  Sun- 
day News-Globe  about  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  about  VS. 
arms  control  and  disarmament  objectives 
are  Inaccurate  and  would,  if  left  uncor- 
rected, mislead  the  American  people. 

In  today's  world,  a  strong  military  estab- 
lishment Is  essentlfil.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  our  security  can  be  maintained 
Indefinitely  by  continuing  the  present  arms 
race.  Our  defense  budget  Is  so  large  and 
the  weapons  of  war  are  so  devastating  that 
safeguarded  alternatives  to  the  arms  race 
should  be  explored. 

Congress  created  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  seek  alternatives 
which  would  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Congress  gave 
the  Agency  three  principal  tasks: 

1.  To  carry  out  an  extensive  program  of 
research  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament; 

2.  To  make  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  this  research  program  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  heads  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned with  our  national  security;    and 

3.  To  provide  direction  and  support  for 
U.S.  representatives  engaged  In  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  negotiations  after  de- 
cisions establishing  our  Government's  policy 
have  been  made  by  the  President  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
State,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  among  others. 

Every  major  arms  control  proposal  which 
the  United  States  makes  during  negotia- 
tions Is  considered  by  all  these  men  In  order 
to  assure  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 
Any  agreement  obligating  the  United  States 
to  disarm  would  have  to  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  or  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  as  required  by  section  33  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 


The  United  States,  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  leadership,  has  attempted 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  secure  ade- 
quately safeguarded  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  history  of  these 
efforts  to  indicate  that  a  disarmament  accord 
will  come  quickly  while  communism  main- 
tains its  present  goals.  There  is  a  p>ossl- 
blllty,  however,  that  something  can  be  done 
now  to  curb  the  arms  race  and  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  war.  Toward  these  ends,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  ex- 
ploring such  measures  as  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  and  i>ossible  measures  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation, 
or  failure  of  communication.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Agency  Is  studying  broader  areas  In 
the  hop>e  that  Soviet  Interests  In  disarma- 
ment may,  in  the  future,  coincide  more 
closely  vrtth  ours  and  be  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

Detailed  replies  to  specific  statements  con- 
tained In  several  articles  In  the  Amarillo  Sun- 
day News-Globe  are  set  forth  below  after  the 
title  of  the  articles: 

A.   BAN  POSSIBLE  IN    10   TEARS 

1.  While  the  time  limitations  for  the  com- 
pletion of  stages  I  and  II  of  our  outline  of 
a  proposed  disarmament  plan  are  set  at  3 
years  each,  there  is  no  time  limit  set  for  the 
completion  of  stage  III.  The  United  States 
deliberately  left  open  the  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  stage  III  to  assure  that  the  process 
could  be  completed  only  If  circumstances 
guaranteed  our  continued  national  security. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  alone  wotild 
make  the  determination  that  it  could  safely 
proceed  from  stage  I  to  stage  II  and  from 
stage  II  to  stage  HI  if  other  parties  were 
complying  with  the  agreement  and  all  con- 
ditions to  protect  our  security  had  been  met. 
Thtis.  while  it  Is  theoretically  possible  that 
general  and  complete  disarmament  might  be 
achieved  In  10  years  from  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty,  the  statement  in  the  articles  that 
the  United  States  could  be  disarmed  in  less 
than  10  years  Is  totally  unrealistic. 

2.  The  suggestion  that  an  arms  control  and 
disarmament  treaty  could  come  into  effect 
without  approval  of  the  Congress  is  clearly 
erroneous.  In  section  33  of  the  act,  Con- 
gress specifically  provided  that  "no  action 
shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any  other  law 
that  will  obligate  the  United  States  to  dis- 
arm or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed  Forces 
or  armaments  of  the  United  States,  except 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  making  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  or  unless 
authorized  by  further  afllrmative  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

3.  Section  47(b)  of  the  act,  authorizing  the 
President  to  transfer  to  the  Agency  any  ac- 
tivities or  facilities  which  relate  "primarily 
to  arms  control  and  disarmament,"  requires 
that  such  a  transfer  be  made  only  after  a 
report  has  been  made  to  Congress  and  a  pe- 
riod of  60  days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  is 
in  session.  Thus,  the  statutory  provision 
does  not  give  the  President  carte  blanche  to 
transfer  funds  to  the  Agency.  The  purpose 
of  this  section  of  the  act  was  to  facilitate 
the  efBclent  administration  of  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  activities.  Such  a 
provision  is  quite  common  in  legislation 
that  vests  existing  responsibilities  in  a  new 
Independent  agency. 

B.    LEGION    PROBERS    FIND    JOKEHS 

This  article  begins  on  the  fallacious  prem- 
ise that  the  United  States  might  acconuno- 
date  the  Soviet  Union  by  disarming  "com- 
pletely before  the  UJS.SJt.  had  a  single 
reduction  in  tinlt  strength  •  •  •."  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  No.  7277  is  cited 
as  authority  for  the  statement. 

Publication  No.  7277.  entitled,  "Freedom 
From  War";  the  U.S.  program  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful 
world  Is  an  outline  of  a  plan  which  proposes 


balanced  and  verified  arms  reductions  by  all 
nations  in  steps  and  under  conditions  de- 
signed to  assure  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
dom and  security.  It  does  not  provide  for 
unilateral  disarmament.  As  the  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  developed  and  elaborated  in  increas- 
ing detail  by  this  Agency,  the  provisions  of 
section  33  of  the  act  have  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  adhered  to  In  every  respect.  The 
Director  of  the  Agency  recommends  to  the 
President  and  his  principal  advisers  all  sig- 
nificant arms  control  and  disarmament  pol- 
icies. These  recommendations  are  consid- 
ered by  all  appropriately  interested  agencies, 
as  well  as  the  President  himself,  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  In  our  national  Interest.  In 
the  event  our  country  agrees  with  lorelgn 
governments  on  a  proposed  treaty  that  will 
obligate  the  United  States  to  disarm  or  to 
reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  arma- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  executive 
branch  will  then  seek  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  or  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  American  people  are  thus 
assured  that  any  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment agreement  which  might  be  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  will  be,  in  the  consid- 
ered opinion  of  the  country's  highest  ofllclals, 
to  the  national  Interest.  I  am  certain  that  If 
such  a  proposed  treaty  was  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  It  would  be  overwhelmingly 
disapproved  by  the  entii*  Congress  if  sub- 
mitted as  a  proposed  statute  or  by  the  Senate 
if  submitted  under  the  constitutional  treaty- 
making  powers  of  that  body. 

The  analysis  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  provided  by  the  AmarlUo 
Sunday  News-Globe  article  Is  largely  in- 
accurate. Many  of  the  sections  of  the  act 
are  drawn  from  other  statutes  which  have 
been  in  force  for  years,  and  they  do  not  pro- 
vide the  Director  of  the  Agency  with  any 
greater  powers  than  those  given  other  agency 
heads.  Following  is  a  dlscxisslon  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  act  which  were  criticized  by  the 
article: 

Section  35:  The  power  to  "assure  coopera- 
tion" given  to  the  President  by  the  act  does 
not  give  him  the  authority  to  rule  by  flat 
over  private  individuals.  It  simply  pro- 
vides authority  to  "assure  cooperation" 
■between  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
other  affected  Government  agencies.  Such 
a  statutory  provision  is  common  when  there 
Is  potential  confilct  t>etween  agencies  having 
overlapping  Interests.  Somewhat  similar 
provisions  may  be  found  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.8.C.  f  2087(b) )  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  (42  U.S.C.  §  2471(e)).  The  President's 
power  under  the  act  to  resolve  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  IXrector  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  other 
agencies  is.  in  effect,  nothing  more  than  a 
statutory  restatement  of  the  President's 
existing  authority  under  the  Constitution  as 
the  head  of  the  executive  branch. 

Section  41 :  This  subsection  authorizes  the 
Director  to  "enter  into  agreements  with  other 
Government  agencies"  to  secure  the  services 
of  oflttcers  or  employees  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  This  does  not, 
as  the  article  suggests,  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to  "preempt"  these  agencies.  The 
provision  was  incorporated  into  the  act  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  other 
agencies — particularly  the  Department  of 
Defense — have  (wrsonnel  who  would  be  of 
value  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  fulfUllng  its  functions.  Although 
the  President  wotild  presumably  have  the 
power  to  "assure  cooperation"  in  this  area 
under  the  provisions  of  section  35,  no  such 
problem  has  arisen,  nor  is  it  antlclf»ated. 
The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
has  so  far  maintained  a  close  and  harmonious 
relationship  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
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•ad  all  other  agencies  and  departments  con- 
cerned with  national  security.  The  Presi- 
dent's authortty  to  rasolve  differences  at 
opinion  that  ml^t  arise  under  this  subsec- 
tion Is  only  what  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  head  of  the  executive  Ivanch  to  con- 
duct an  effective  and  efficient  administra- 
tion. 

The  article  raises  the  further  question 
whether  the  Director  could,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  31  (k),  utlUae  the  Army  to 
"maintain  peace  and  security"  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  If  they  objected  to  continued  dis- 
armament. Section  31  (k)  contains  no  such 
authority;  it  deals  with  research  that  may 
be  undertaken  to  assiire  that  peace  and  se- 
curity among  nations  is  preserved  during 
disarmament. 

Section  41(h):  The  "rulemaking"  power 
of  the  Director  Is  circumscribed  by  the  re- 
striction that  It  must  be  exercised  within 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  This  authority  Is  found  in  most 
legislation  establishing  governmental  agen- 
cies. The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is,  like  any  other  agency,  accountable 
to  the  Congress  if  it  transcends  its  rule- 
making authority. 

Section  41(g) :  The  power  of  the  Director 
to  delegate  the  authority  which  he  has  un- 
der the  act  Is  Identical  to  that  given  the  di- 
rectors of  many  Oovemment  agencies.  It 
Is  given  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Director  Is  unable  to  perform  personally  all 
the  functions  required  of  him  under  the  act. 
The  Director,  of  course,  delegates  this  au- 
thority to  those  offlcers  who  are  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  particular  function.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  all  the  ofDcers  and  other 
employees  of  the  Agency  are  subject  to 
stringent  security  Investigation  require- 
ments. 

Section  43:  This  provision,  allowing  the 
President  to  exempt  the  Agency  from  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  or  ex- 
penditxires,  requires  that  a  prior  determina- 
tion be  made  by  the  President  that  "such 
action  is  essential  in  the  Interest  of  U.S. 
arms  control  and  disarmament  and  security 
policy."  A  Blmllar  provision  is  found  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (43  UJ3.C.  2202).  The 
Russians  began  a  series  of  nuclear  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  on  September  1,  1961.  Our 
Government  had  been  negotiating  on  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  In  good  faith  and  had  not 
appropriated  funds  to  hnmedlately  begin 
nuclear  testing  underground  or  to  begin 
preparation  for  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  President  rightfiilly  exercised  his  au- 
thority imder  42  UJ3.C.  2202  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  protect  our  national  security 
by  authorizing  f\inds  to  be  used  to  im- 
mediately begin  nuclear  testing.  Moreover, 
legislative  history  of  the  Amvs  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  makes  it  clear  that  this 
power  Is  only  to  be  used  in  "exceptional 
cases."  Such  a  determination  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  Con- 
gress which  could  subsequently  pass  legis- 
lation modifying  the  President's  determina- 
tion. Even  if  the  President  should  exempt 
the  Agency  from  a  particular  provision  of 
law,  which  he  has  not  done  so  far,  its  spend- 
ing would  still  be  limited  to  appropriations 
made  by  Congress. 

Section  45:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
provides  In  part  that  security  requirements 
for  Agency  personnel  "not  be  less  stringent" 
than  those  of  the  Government  agency  or 
agencies  having  the  "highest  secxirity  re- 
strictions." The  BKvaitj  clearance  awarded 
Agency  personnel  are  given  only  after  a  most 
Intensive  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  or  the  CItU  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  provisions  of  section  46(b)  are 
merely  to  assure  that  Agency  personnel  be 
cleared  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
before  receiving  classified  atomic  energy  data 
needed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
This  section  contains  an  additional  safeguard 
which  requires  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 


mission nuike  an  Independent  finding  that 
the  Agency's  security  procedures  and  stand- 
ards are  adequate  before  sijch  information 
may  be  received. 

Section  46:  The  general  rule  set  forth  in 
this  section  is  that  contractors  must  retain 
their  pertinent  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  for  3  years  after  the  final  payment 
has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  them 
under  a  particular  contract.  This  provision 
is  typical  of  those  found  in  other  acts.  The 
sentence  In  the  act  which  the  article  refers 
to  is  merely  a  standard  exception  of  the 
general  rule.  This  sentence  only  allows  the 
early  destruction  of  records  if  both  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concur.  It  is  worth  noting, 
in  this  respect,  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive   departments. 

Section  49:  The  Congress  did  not  appro- 
priate any  hidden  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Agency;  Indeed,  it  has  not  yet  appro- 
priated the  full  110  million  which  is  the 
maximum  authorized  under  section  49.  The 
appropriation  actually  made  to  establish  the 
Agency  and  carry  It  through  fiscal  year  1962 
was,  with  funds  transferred  from  an  earlier 
appropriation,  a  little  over  $2  million.  This 
fiscal  year  Congress  appropriated  $6.5  mil- 
lion. Subsection  (b)  allows  the  allocation 
or  transfer  of  funds  actually  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  Agency  to  another  agency: 
not  the  reverse  as  suggested  In  the  article. 

C.  CONTKOL  SYSTEM  IS  THEMZ  OF  RESEARCH 

This  article  does  not  refer  to  research  car- 
ried on  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  It  does,  however,  deal  with 
the  Important  problem  of  Inspection  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreements.  It  is 
Government  policy  that  workable  and  ade- 
quate inspection  and  control  systems  are 
fundamental  to  the  disarmament  process, 
and  U.S.  negotiators  have  insisted  upon  ade- 
quate inspection  and  verification  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  any  disarmament  plan.  The 
Congress  is  in  the  fullest  accord  with  this 
point  of  view. 

This  Insistence  upon  inspection  Is  dictated 
by  an  unwillingness  to  trust  this  country's 
seciu-lty  to  Communist  promises  of  compli- 
ance. To  Insure  that  any  Inspection  Is  ade- 
quate, the  Agency  Is,  therefore,  exploring  a 
great  variety  of  techniques  which  wUl  be 
both  effective  and  acceptable.  The  study  by 
the  Institute  for  International  Order  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article,  which  the  Agency 
did  not  sponsor  or  pay  for,  is  only  one  of  a 
substantial  number  of  studies  which  have 
been  \indertaken.  If  and  when  the  United 
States  undertakes  an  inspection,  the  Agency 
will  draw  upon  a  fund  of  knowledge  gained 
through  study  and  research  to  establish  a 
system  which  is  adequate,  acceptable,  prac- 
ticable and  protects  our  national  security. 

D.  PROGRAM  COVERS  AIX  ARMS» — EVEN  TOTJRS 

The  U.S.  proposals  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  armaments  are  confined  to  those 
armaments  used  by  "national  forces"  and  do 
not  extend  to  weapons  used  for  sporting  and 
other  legitimate  purjxwes.  It  Is  my  opinion 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  every  attorney 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  Public  Law 
87-297,  that  neither  this  act  nor  the  propos- 
als which  the  United  States  has  presented  in 
any  way  transgress  the  second  amendment 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  that  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed."  Further,  no  strained 
Interpretation  of  the  act  which  violated  this 
amendment  would  be  countenanced  by  the 
U.S.  courts.  If  you  know  of  any  attorney 
who  Interprets  this  act  as  described  by  the 
article  in  the  Amarlllo  paper,  it  would  be 
appreciated  If  you  would  send  me  his  name 
and  address. 

The  article's  concern  for  the  proliferation 
of  crime  in  a  disarmed  world  is  misplaced. 
Even  in  the  event  that  stage  m  of  the 
U-S.     Treaty     Outline     for     General     and 
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Complete  Disarmament  in  a  p^^ 
World  were  reached,  individual  nT"^ 
would  remain  responsible  for  ocal 
crhne  and  other  internal  secxirlty 
In  fact,  the  United  States  was  praetlM: 
completely  disarmed  after  World  Wari' 
our  total  manpower  in  our  armed  aervt^  ? 
1932  was  only  132.069  men.  It  ii  mT^ 
belief  that  had  an  Arms  Control  Ann 
been  active  following  World  War  I,  wc^vgn^ 
not  have  allowed  our  armed  services  tebl! 
come  so  weak  at  that  critical  period. 

I  hope  the  above  explanation  will  b«  n 
use  to  those  Individuals  who  are  conoeriM 
with  the  security  and  protection  o*o» 
Nation  as  well  as  clear  the  air  of  the  ]> 
accurate  and  misleading  comments  Uut 
have  been  attached  to  Public  Law  87-a»7 


Foonding  of  the  13th  Colony 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    QEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  18,  1963 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  very  properly  Tuesday  called 
attention  to  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
that  great  American.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  another  very  im- 
portant date  in  the  history  of  these 
United  States  was  overlooked.  That  wat 
the  founding  of  the  13th  Colony,  230 
years  ago. 

On  February  12,  1733,  Gen.  James  Ed- 
ward Oglethorpe  and  a  group  of  the  most 
carefully  screened  settlers  to  form  any 
New  World  colony,  climbed  the  bluff  at 
Savaruiah  and  established  the  colony 
that  was  to  become  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  original  territory  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  thus  included  the  area  now  occuiiied 
by  Georgia's  daughter  States,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi. 

Georgia  is  the  largest  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  She  was  the  fourth 
State  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  thetWrd 
to  do  so  unanimously.  She  was  the 
starting  point  for  the  first  steamship  to 
cross  an  ocean,  the  SS  Savannah,  aod 
the  home  today  of  the  world's  first  nu- 
clear-powered ship,  the  NS  Savannah. 

Spanish  expansion  in  America  wm 
ended  forever  by  Georgians  at  the  Battle 
of  Bloody  Marsh  in  1742. 

Georgia  was  founded  for  philanthropic 
as  well  as  military  purposes,  and  honest, 
able-bodied  men,  languishing  in  English 
prisons  for  inability  to  pay  debts,  were 
her  first  settlers.  The  first  orphans 
home,  Bethesda,  was  located  in  Georgia, 
and  the  first  Protestant  Sunday  school 
in  America  was  organized  in  Savannah. 

In  Georgia  is  the  largest  undrained 
swamp  in  the  United  States,  Okefenokee 
Swamp,  and  the  largest  exposed  body  of 
granite  in  North  America,  Stone 
Mountain. 

Georgia  pioneered  the  peach  industry 
by  using  refrigeration  in  shippiM 
peaches.  Georgia  is  the  largest  natal 
stores  producer  in  the  world,  and  pro- 
duces more  watermelons  than  any  other 
State  In  the  Union.  Georgia  also  exed« 
in     producing    peanuts,     pecans,    and 
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tobacco,  and  produces  more  poultry  than 
any  State.  Georgia  has  a  greater  variety 
of  soil  products  than  any  other  State. 

Oeorgia  manufactures  paper,  aircraft, 
automobiles,  garments,  food  products, 
furniture,  and  other  items,  and  ships 
them  all  over  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
She  has  dependable  labor,  vstst  hydro- 
electric power  and  deep-channel  sea- 
ports. 

The  cotton  gin  was  mvented  m  Georgia 
by  Eli  Whitney.  The  first  railroad  in 
America  was  built  on  a  plantation  near 
Savaimah.  Ether  was  first  used  as  an 
anesthetic  in  Georgia,  by  E)r.  Crawford 
W.  Long.  The  first  ice -manufacturing 
machine  began  operation  in  Georgia  in 
1844.  The  Girl  Scouts  of  America  was 
founded  in  Georgia  by  Juliette  Gordon 
Low. 

As  a  measure  of  her  progressive  nature, 
Georgia  was  the  first  State  to  require 
birth  registration  and  the  first  State 
to  declare  that  married  women  have  full 
property  rights.  Georgia  was  the  first 
and  so  far  the  only  State  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  voting  to  18-year-olds. 

The  first  chartered  college  tn  the  world 
for  women,  Wesleyan  College,  is  In 
Georgia.  The  University  of  Georgia  is 
the  first  State -chartered  university. 
Also  in  the  field  of  education.  Georgia 
leads  in  vocational  rehabilitation. 

To  this  Capitol  in  1922  came  the  first 
woman  UB.  Senator,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Pelton.  of  Georgia. 

Georgia  is  a  great  State.  I  would  like 
to  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  placed  in  the  Record  in  hom- 
age to  the  State  I  am  proud  to  call 
home,  and  the  First  District  of  Georgia 
where,  I  am  proud  to  say,  it  all  started 
230  years  ago,  In  a  wilderness  peopled  by 
strange  Indians,  at  the  top  of  a  bluff  on 
the  Savannah  River. 


Luicoln  in  IndiaMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nrouMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1963 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  Just  re- 
turned from  their  home  States  where 
they  participated  in  programs  and  cele- 
brations of  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  have  been  in  my  own  home 
State,  Indiana,  which  was  the  home  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  some  14  years. 

This  year  Lincoln's  birthday  had  a 
special  significance  for  Indiana,  for  on 
that  day  was  published  an  excellent 
book  on  the  life  of  Lincoln  in  Indiana. 
This  book.  "Lincoln's  Boyhood— A 
Chronicle  of  His  Indiana  Years,"  is  by 
Capt.  Francis  M.  Van  Natter,  a  native  of 
the  area  he  wrote  and  studied  about  for 
many  years. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  new  study  which  should 
appeal  to  anyone  Interested  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  or  in  the  Qualities  of  character 
which  have  gone  Into  the  building  of  this 
Nation  by  its  leaders.    Captain  Van  Nat- 


ter unfortunately  died  before  his  book 
came  off  the  press;  he  had  spent  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  research 
and  travel,  covering  every  mile  of  Lin- 
coln's Indiana  years  and  exploring  the 
sources  of  information  in  libraries,  pri- 
vate collections,  historical  archives,  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  sources  and 
other  places  which  might  have  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  Indiana  chronicle. 
This  book  was  published  by  Public  Af- 
fairs Press.  419  New  Jersey  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Captain  Van  Natter  was  a  devoted 
Lincoln  scholar  as  well  as  a  patriotic  and 
dedicated  American.  He  was  a  hero  in 
World  War  I  where  he  won  the  Silver 
Star  with  oak  leaf  cluster  for  bravery 
in  action.  He  was  seriously  wounded  at 
the  second  battle  of  Marne  and  suf- 
fered wounds  which  were  to  disable  him 
permanently.  He  also  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  and  was 
chief  of  the  diplomatic  courier  service 
in  the  Balkans  during  the  postwar  days 
of  the  peace  conference. 

Captain  Van  Natter  made  exhaustive 
studies  of  Lincoln.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  public  service  activities,  includ- 
ing veterans'  organizations,  and  in 
Washington  to  the  Indiana  State  So- 
ciety and  as  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Civic  Symphony.  I  mention  these 
facts  about  the  author  to  give  a  setting 
to  the  devotion  of  the  author  who  was 
not  only  a  loyal  constituent  but  a  close 
friend  as  well. 

The  book  "Lincoln's  Boyhood"  has 
been  received  vjrlth  warm  praise  by  those 
who  are  best  equipped  to  judge  its  mer- 
it— Indiana  newspaper  editors.  While 
I  will  not  take  time  to  quote  extensive- 
ly, I  would  like  to  mention  two  timely 
comments. 

Lincoln  saw  his  first  printing  press  in 
the  office  of  the  old  Western  Sun  news- 
paper at  Vincennes,  Ind.  Last  week 
the  Vincennes  Sun -Commercial  praised 
the  Van  Natter  book,  saying: 

It  is  an  intriguing  book.  It  pictures  In 
detail  the  Indiana  of  those  early  days  as 
Lincoln  knew  it.  It  emphasizes  the  miracle 
ot  Lincoln  who  from  a  lowly  birth  and  a 
boyhood  In  primitive  land  of  forest  and  riv- 
ers cUmbed  to  inunortality,  revered  as  no 
other  American  save  George  Washington. 

In  another  part  of  the  State  the  Hunt- 
ington Press -Herald  said  editorially: 

The  years  of  painstaking  research  bear 
fruit  in  the  publication  of  Captain  Van  Nat- 
ter's book  *  *  *.  The  freshness  of  the  inter- 
est-gripping narrative  is  iindoubtedly  in  the 
sureness  of  the  author's  mastery  of  his  facts. 
Every  chapter  reveals  he  did  not  go  to  library 
shelves  to  cull  the  writings  of  others  for 
the  fabric  of  his  book,  but  bit  by  bit  him- 
self hunted  out  elusive  detaUs  wherever 
they  led  him,  The  reader  is  aware  from 
first  page  to  last  that  the  author  has  shared 
his  own  experience  with  the  Lincoln  story 
in  Indiana. 

There  will  be  among  his  readers  those 
who  rejoice  that  in  this  book  there  Is  no 
concession  to  present-day  Bup>er8ophiBtica- 
tlon.  Captain  Van  Natter  has  written  of  a 
youth  who  trod  the  wilderness  paths  of  In- 
diana on  his  way  to  becoming  a  national 
hero.  To  the  captain,  Lincoln  is  a  hero  and 
the  years  in  Indiana  helped  make  biTn  so. 
There  is  nothing  of  apology  In  his  book  that 
he  so  believes  and  so  writes.  It  is  good  In 
these  times  to  read  a  book  like  this. 

Many  fine  comments  have  been  re- 
ceived about  the  book  and  I  commend 


this  chronicle  to  anyone  Interested  In 
Lincoln.  Before  concluding  I  would  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  the  closing  chapter  of  the  book.  "Last- 
ing Impressions."  This  sums  up  the  im- 
pact of  the  Indiana  years  on  the  future 
President  and  sets  forth  in  a  fine  way 
the  reasons  why  we  in  Indiana  feel  that 
we  can  lay  a  strong  claim  to  helping 
build  the  character  of  one  of  our  great- 
est Presidents. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  this  work 
has  an  extraordinary  list  of  sources  and 
a  fine  bibliogrraphy  for  those  Interested 
in  further  study  of  Lincoln  and  the  In- 
diana years. 


The  ladiaBa  Dcepwaler  Port 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  TtmuMk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18, 1963 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  handful 
of  voices  from  without  Indiana  cry  loud 
and  long  against  Indiana's  proposal  to 
build  a  deepwater  port  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. These  voices  criticize  what  is  al- 
most a  unanimous  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Hooslers  that  a  port  should  be  built 
at  Bums  Ditch  on  Lake  Michigan. 

The  people  and  interests  who  criticize 
do  so  with  a  selfish  spirit.  They  have 
l>ecome  so  emotionally  involved  that  they 
are  now  distorting  facts  and  stooping  to 
innuendo  and  Inference  In  their  fight  to 
undo  what  Indiana  has  accomplished 
over  a  long  period  of  years  and  what 
Indiana  is  determined  to  accomi^iah  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  latest  iiHsident  is  the  circulation 
of  an  article  written  by  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Loulsrille  Coori^  Journal 
and  published  February  IS.  1969.  This 
article  is  being  circulated  (m  CupitoL 
Hill  with  the  inference  that  it  veaks 
the  gospel  truth.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  statement  that  two  steel  firms  would 
never  make  a  payment  of  any  kind  for 
use  of  the  300-acre,  $30  millicm  harbor. 
'nils  is  absolutely  not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  para- 
graph 10  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Indiana  Port  Commiasion  and  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  which  reads  as  follows: 


Bethlehem-owned  vessels  and  other  veasels 
en  route  to  and  from  Bethlehem's  pier  and/ 
or  the  slip  referred  to  in  paragraph  9  shall 
be  permitted  access  to  and  across  the  waters 
of  the  outer  harbor  tinder  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  extended  to  all  other  vessels 
and  under  the  same  regulations  governing 
aU  other  vessels  making  use  of  the  Bums 
Waterway  Harbor. 

Paragraph  8  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Indiana  Board  of  Public  Harbors 
and  Terminals,  which  is  now  the  Indiana 
Port  Commission,  and  Midwest  Steel 
Corp.,  reads  as  follows: 

ICldwest  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  In 
perpetuity  to  moor  or  tie  up  vessels  for  the 
pxirpoae  of  loading  or  unloading  along  the 
full  length  ot  the  western  aide  slip  or  chan- 
nel daecribed  In  (7)  above,  and  along  the 
fuU  iMigth  ot  the  bulkhead  or  wave  abeorber 
referred  to  In  (3).  (4),  and  (S)  above,  subject 
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only  to  the  payment  of  a  charge  for  each 
vessel  entering  or  leaving  the  port  or  harbor. 
Which  charge  shall  be  reasonable,  nondis- 
criminatory In  character,  and  comparable  to 
charges  made  for  other  vessels  using  the  port 
or  harbor. 

This  same  tirticle  asks  what  these  same 
companies  will  do  for  Indiana?  It  fails 
to  point  out  that,  among  other  things, 
these  companies  will  build  plants  and 
facilities  which  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment far  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreements  referred  to 
above,  Bethlehem  Steel  is  obligated  to 
perform  certain  work  on  the  port  itself 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  $2  million  and 
Midwest  Steel  is  obligated  to  likewise 
perform  certain  work  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  $3.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the  people  of  Indiana, 
are  shocked,  we  are  insulted,  we  are 
downright  angry  because  of  these  out- 
side attempts  not  just  to  influence  our 
destiny,  but  to  direct  and  rule  our  des- 
tiny. I  am  especially  concerned  over 
attempts  to  mislead  my  colleagues  on 
this  issue  of  the  Indiana  port  by  "for- 
eigners" who  either  lack  factual  infor- 
mation or  who  are  deliberately  distort- 
ing the  facts. 


UJS.  DcpArtment  of  Labor:  The  Workers' 
Agency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or   OSEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18,  1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  observ- 
ing its  50th  anniversary  this  year.  I 
think  this  is  a  fact  worthy  of  sustained 
note.  The  Department  has  carried  on 
fruitful  work  in  helping  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  wage 
earners  in  our  industrial  society.  Much 
more  work  needs  to  be  done  in  the  fore- 
front of  which  I  am  certain  the  Labor 
Department,  based  on  its  first  50  years, 
will  be  stationed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  an  anniversary  article  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  which 
appears  in  the  February  1963  issue  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Pederatlonist: 

tr.8.   DEPAKTMKifT  or  Labor:    The   Workkr's 
Agxnct 

(By  W.  Willard  Wlrtz) 

"The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions 
and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profit- 
able employment." — Act  of  Congress  signed 
by  President  Taft  on  March  4, 1913. 

The  60  years  of  history  since  March  4.  1913. 
have  been  the  most  turbulent  In  man's  his- 
tory, filled  with  revolution,  war,  and  eco- 
nomic depression,  but  also  with  great  tri- 
umph and  achievement.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  had  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  our  national  response  to  theee  tides 
of  change.  Perhaps  the  central  fact  of  our 
anniversary  celebration  is  that  despite  the 
Impact  of  two  World  Wars  and  profound 
scientific  chsmges,  the  basic  commitment  of 
our  society — and  the  Department's  statutory 


share  of  that  commitment — -remains  toward 
the  Individual. 

Because  the  Department's  concern  Is  peo- 
ple, and  its  mandate  Is  spelled  In  terms  of 
human  welfare,  Its  history  has  a  deep  sig- 
nificance for  our  time.  Originally  an  or- 
phan agency  of  Government  grown  to 
cabinet  rank  only  after  adventures  as  a  sub- 
ordinate bureau  wandering  through  the  or- 
ganizational charts  of  other  agencies,  the  De- 
partment has  remained  relatively  small — yet 
today  it  has  assumed  a  central  responsibility 
for  a  major  decision  we  face  as  a  people: 
Can  we  make  our  economy  a  human  as  well 
as  a  technical  success? 

This  is  not  unlike  the  questions  that 
through  the  years  have  helped  shape  and 
form  the  Department.  In  Its  formative  pe- 
riod, the  overriding  issues  were  immigration, 
child  labor,  and  producing  some  accurate  sys- 
tem by  which  to  measure  the  changes  in 
Jobs  and  wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of 
work.  It  was  from  the  first  the  condition  of 
the  individual  worklngman  and  his  family 
that  gave  the  Department  Its  meaning.  It 
was  an  agency  that  sought  to  realize  the 
dream  of  America  held  by  the  immigrants 
with  whom  it  dealt;  its  purpose  has  varied 
little  in  the  years  since. 

Yet  Its  constitution  has  changed  several 
times,  almost  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
changes  In  American  life.  During  World 
War  I,  the  concerns  were  primarily  with 
manning  the  war  effort  and  Insuring  needed 
production.  In  the  peace  that  followed,  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  considered  the  evolving 
technology  of  mass  production  and  mass 
manpower  needs  and  sought  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  security  of  Individual  workers 
could  be  vouchsafed.  With  the  depression 
came  a  proliferation  of  departmental  ac- 
tivities— the  national  employment  service, 
wages  and  hours  law  enforcement,  appren- 
ticeship and  training,  the  development  of 
appropriate  labor  standards.  With  these 
changes,  some  of  the  older  agencies  were  re- 
moved— Immigration  and  Naturalization,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service;  none  are  today  a  part  of 
the  Department.  New  ones  took  their 
place — Employment  Security,  Labor  Stand- 
ards, Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Wage  and 
Hoiu-,  and  the  like. 

The  history  of  the  Department  is  a  record 
of  response  to  change.  For  this  anniversary 
year,  a  publication  based  upon  reports  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  to  the  Congress 
since  1913  will  be  Issued.  Reading  these 
texts,  one  Is  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the 
problems  and  Issues  faced  by  each  genera- 
tion In  turn.  And  one  becomes  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  tomorrow  belongs  to 
those  who  face  the  fact  of  change,  who  go 
forward  to  meet  It,  who  see  It  as  an  essential 
quality  of  growth. 

The  problems  that  were  very  large  in  the 
past  may  seem  small  to  us  now  and  those 
we  deal  with  today  may  lose  much  of  their 
dimension  In  the  eventful  years  ahead.  The 
contribution  of  this  agency  of  Government 
will  continue  to  grow,  however,  so  long  as 
Its  tradition  of  confronting  change  con- 
tinues. 

That  change  today  is  me.asured  in  mega- 
tons of  technological,  demographic,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  explosion. 

As  framers  of  the  manpower  policies  of 
this  Nation,  we  are  challenged  to  keep  pace 
with  the  genius  of  science.  Technology  Is 
an  inexorable  force.  Every  new  device  Is 
going  to  be  used.  What  It  is  not  made  to 
alter  for  the  better,  It  will  alter  for  the 
worse  and  It  will  not  wait.  It  offers  the 
promise  of  man's  fulfillment.  We  must 
bring  to  the  architecture  of  manpower  policy 
the  degrees  of  invention,  the  Ingenuity,  the 
boldness  which  characterize  today's  phe- 
nomenal rate  of  scientific  discovery. 

Our  task  Is  harder  than  that  of  the  scien- 
tist. When  he  discovers  new  truth,  when 
the  designer  completes  a  new  device,  his 
Job  is  done.    There  is  the  further  responsi- 


bility upon  us  that  we  must  develop  th 
programs    which    will    safeguard    the   p^SIII! 

Who  may,  as  an  individual,  be  adveraelyi? 
fected  by  a  technological  development  ^\^m 
greatly  benefits  the  connmunlty  as  a  whoi 
Our  task  Includes  the  responsibility  to^' 
suade,  to  obtain  consent,  to  overcome  iSii 
force  of  Inertia  which  is  represented  In  m^ 
desire  as  individuals  for  even  the  IncomDleu 
security  they  think  the  status  quo  ».!z 
them  »*'•• 

Nar  is  It  enough  to  be  willing  to  adjiist  to 
change,  for  that  would  Inevitably  mean  ftij 
Ing  further  and  further  behind  until  the 
forces  of  scientific  and  technological  chang. 
which  promise  man's  deliverance  bewS 
rather  the  forces  of  his  destruction. 

Today,  a  man's  Job  is  also  the  uncertain 
product  of  unpredictable  but  almost  certain 
change. 

Within  the  next  30  days,  500.000  people  will 
move  to  new  employers,  600,000  to  a  different 
line  of  work.  400,000  to  different  areas  of  the 
country. 

This  change  wUl  be  devastating  unless  we 
harness  it  to  our  own  use.  If  we  would  make 
a  firm  course  for  change,  we  must  first  erect 
an  economy  capable  of  enlarging  Itself,  an 
economy  that  offers  to  each  man  a  meaning, 
ful  use  of  his  time  and  talent. 

I  subscribe  to  the  old-fashioned  belief  that 
the  best  stimulant  In  the  world  to  an  econ- 
omy Is  people  coming  in  the  doors  of  storei 
with  money  In  their  pockets.  I  think  that  in 
terms  of  our  particular  Interest  In  achieving 
a  full-employment  economy,  the  largest  Im- 
portance  attaches  to  the  stimulation  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power. 

We  can  and  must  do  better  In  approaching 
the  problems  of  technology.  Attention  mujt 
be  given  In  the  private  processes  of  coUectlw 
bargaining  to  the  problems  presented  by 
automation.  We  are  going  to  have  to  review 
our  seniority,  our  Job  right  systems,  our  em- 
ployment security  programs,  otir  retirement 
plans  to  find  ways  of  assuring  that  a  man's 
rights  are  not  destroyed  when  he  has  to  more 
aside  for  a  machine. 

Only  part  of  this  Job  can  be  done  privately. 
The  rest  of  the  answer  to  It  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  enactment  by  Congress  last  summer  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Under  this  legislation  we  will  under- 
take to  train  some  400,000  people  In  the  next 
3  years. 

We  are  going  to  need  In  this  decade  alone 
5  million  more  skilled  workers  than  we  have 
presently  available.  These  are  Job  oppor- 
tunities. We  must  Inventory  them.  Re- 
training Is  being  devised  on  a  basis  of  work- 
ing back  from  those  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
gear  the  retraining  program  to  previously 
Identifiable  Job  oppwrtunltles. 

The  real  answer  to  the  change  that  Is  <ipon 
us  Is  that  nothing  will  make  sense  unleaa  we 
expand  the  economy  to  the  point  where  there 
are  another  4  million  Jobs.  There  Is  only  one 
answer  to  unemployment  and  that  is  more 
Jobs. 

We  have  vast  unmet  needs  In  this  country 
Our  real  wealth  In  meeting  them  Is  the  uae 
of  the  full  potential  of  every  single  Individ- 
ual who  wants  to  work.  When  we  accom- 
plish this,  then  we  will  meet  these  probkms. 
Retraining  Is  Important  in  doing  that  and  w 
are  many  other  factors,  but  we  must  move 
the  economy  on  to  a  faster  employment  pace. 

The  vantage  of  a  50th  anniversary  la  th* 
best  one  from  which  to  consider  this  central 
challenge  of  continuing  change.  We  do  not 
face  a  world  war,  as  we  have  done  twice  In 
the  past.  We  do  not  face  the  collapse  of  an 
entire  economic  system,  as  we  once  did.  W« 
face,  rather,  the  product  of  success — an  econ- 
omy so  forward  and  aggressive  in  Its  tech- 
nical ability  that  it  has  outstripped  the  sklUi 
of  millions,  deprived  Itself  of  that  many  con- 
sumers and  come  to  an  impasse  of  demand. 
As  In  the  earlier  periods,  the  Department  will 
be  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  pK*- 
lem  because  Its  central  concern  remains  the 
person. 
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Another  Rooiid  in  the  Rns«ian  Oil 
CoBtr*T«rty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PKNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  196S 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  include 
a  letter  received  from  Chairman  Watni 
N.  AsPDiALL.  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  my  let- 
ter which  is  in  reply  thereto: 

Pebruart  13,  1963. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Diaa  Johk:  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  that  I  heard  of,  and  later  read,  your 
comments  at  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee meeting,  Friday.  February  8,  1963, 
m  which  you  stated  "So  some  of  tb»  Russian 
oil  Is  going  down  to  Venezuela  and  coming 
up  here." 

In  view  of  the  statement  by  Mr.  0"Leary, 
representing  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
that  the  Department  has  no  knowledge  of 
transshipments  out  of  Venezuela  of  oU  from 
European  and  other  areas.  I  would  appreci- 
ate It  If  you  could  furnish  me  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  Information  that  you  have.  This 
is  a  matter  In  which  we  are  all  Interested 
and  I  believe  It  essential  for  the  committee 
to  pursue  this  aspect  of  the  residual  fuel 
oil  Imports  program  and  Its  Impact  on  the 
domestic  coal  Industry. 

In  addition  to  an  amplification  of  your 
statement  concerning  Venezuela.  I  would  also 
like  to  have  details  of  other  Information  you 
might  have  relative  to  the  Impact  of  Rus- 
sian exports  of  residual  oil.  as  referred  to  In 
your  further  statement  that  "one  of  the 
things  that  has  come  to  my  attention  is  that 
many  of  the  other  outlets  which  the  South 
American  countries  have  for  their  residual 
oil  in  Western  Europe,  of  course,  is  being 
taken  up  by  Russian  oU." 

I  will  appreciate  receiving  your  reply  at 
an  early  date  so  that  we  may  decide  whether 
to  hold  further  committee  hearings  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wayne  N.  Asftnall. 


February  18.  1963. 
Horu  Watne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Interior   and   In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Wayne:   Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  February  13,  which  I  have  Just  received. 
lAter.  I  expect  to  present  to  the  House  an- 
other   detaUed    account    of    the    impact    of 
Russian   oil    exports    on    the   economy    and 
security  of  the  free  world,  but  meanwhile 
I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  your  suggestion 
that  the  committee  pursue   the  matter  of 
Red  oil's  entry   into   U-S.   markets   and    its 
impact  on  the  domestic  coal  Industry. 

I  consider  It  Incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  undertake  a  full  disclosure  of  the  Inter- 
national oU  trade  complex  which  permits  the 
sworn  enemy  of  this  Nation  to  encroach  upon 
our  fuel  markets  and  those  of  our  allies. 
I  have  been  Impressed  with  miscellaneous 
studies  made  from  time  to  time  by  execu- 
tive department  offices  and  congressional 
committees  (such  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines' 
1961  "The  Soviet  7-Tear  Plan  for  OU"; 
the  Library  of  Congress'  1061  "Soviet  OU  in 
the  Cold  War";  prepared  for  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  of  the  Judici- 
ary; the  same  committee's  own  hearings  on 
Soviet  Oil  in  Eaat-Wert  Trade";   and  tht 


voluminous    "Impact    of    Oil    Kxports    from 

the  SoTtot  bloc"  by  tbe  Natknial  Petroleum 
Council). 

Tet  none  has  considered  Soviet  oU's  threat 
to  the  UJ3.  coal  industry,  none  has  painted 
up  the  fact  that  transshipments  of  Russian 
oil  have  entered  our  fuel  markets,  and  none 
has  prompted  action  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

Even  if  Red  oil  exports  were  not  reaching 
the  shores  of  this  country,  I  believe  that 
their  encroachment  on  markets  of  the  free 
world  would  Justify  your  proposed  pur- 
suit of  the  matter.  Until  current  oil  trade 
figures  are  available,  the  following  Informa- 
tion should  suffice  to  activate  such  an  In- 
quiry : 

In  1961  Imports  of  crude  oil  Into  BrazU 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  amounted  to  more  than 
8  percent  of  the  total  adnUtted  from 
neighboring  Venezuela.  During  that  same 
year  Brazil  exported  more  than  1^4  million 
barrels  of  oil  to  the  United  States.  Brazil 
also  exported  more  than  6  million  barrels 
to  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  which  in  turn 
ships  heavy  volumes  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  conunlttee  should  also 
look  Into  Italy's  oil  Import  and  export  situa- 
tion. While  I  am  hopeftU  that  that  coun- 
try's trade  philosophy  will  be  revised  fol- 
lowing the  recent  death  of  Enrico  Mattel, 
boss  of  the  Italian  State  Oil  Agency,  still  it 
could  be  the  responsibility  of  this  committee 
to  make  the  determination  of  our  petroleiim 
trade  with  Italy  and  all  other  shipper*.  In 
the  face  of  opposition  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  Mattel  negotiated  with 
Russia  for  the  presentation  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  Soviet  oil  In  exchange  for  steel  tub- 
ing to  be  used  for  completing  the  Kremlin's 
network  of  oil  plp>elines. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaxette  of  last  Au- 
gust 30  reported  that  Mattel  admitted  that 
almost  40  percent  of  Italy's  fuel  comes  from 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Additional  quantities  of 
Russian  oil  are  presumed  to  reach  Italy 
through  transshipment  from  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  study 
published  last  June.  Keeping  these  facts  In 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  please  refer  to 
these  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Trade  for  June  1962? 

In  1961  Italy  exported  more  than  half  a 
million  barrels  of  gasoline  and  ixKire  than 
half  a  million  barrels  of  residual  oU  direct  to 
the  United  States. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  transshipments  of 
oil  between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
present  a  problem  that  must  be  resolved  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  I  urgently 
request  you  to  pursue  this  matter  promptly. 

Included  in  my  statement  which  I  shall 
prepare  for  House  delivery  will  be  your  re- 
quested references  to  my  remarks  that  "one 
of  the  things  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
is  that  many  of  the  other  outlets  which  the 
South  American  countries  have  for  their 
residual  oil  In  Western  Eiirope,  of  course, 
are  being  taken  up  by  Russian  oil." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sending  this  reply  to 
you  by  special  messenger  In  hopes  that  you 
wlU  be  able  to  decide  quickly  and  In  the 
affirmative  on  the  advisability  of  fiuther 
hearings  Since  President  Romulo  Betan- 
court  of  Venezuela  will  be  In  this  city  this 
week,  perhapw  it  would  be  possible  to  per- 
suade him  to  visit  with  the  committee  on 
the  theory  that  a  discussion  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  our  Nation  and  his  as  well.  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  might  very  well  be  able  to 
provide  information  that  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  place  Impenetrable  barriers 
against  the  admission  of  Red  oil  without  dis- 
turbing hemispheric  relationships.  It  would 
be  enlightening  if  he  would  volunteer  to 
answer  such  questions  as: 

1.  What  was  the  fuU  Impact  of  the  meet- 
ings between  Venezulan  Minister  of  Mines 
and  Hydrocarbons  and  Russian  diplomats  in 
Moscow  in  September  1961? 

At  that  time,  Venezuelan  Senator  Luis 
To\-ar    stated    that    his    country    had    ap- 


proached the  Soviet  Union  regarding  the 
dumping  of  Soviet  oil  In  tncUtlOBaUy 
Venezuelan  markets;  hence  the  tt«gotlatloiM 
in  Moscow.  If  those  dlscusBlons  had  any 
bearing  on  the  tranMhtprnynt  of  Russian 
oil  Into  the  United  States,  this  committee 
should  be  so  apprised. 

2.  What  volume  of  exports  into  the  United 
States  must  Venezuela  achieve  to  satiate  her 
aspirations  In  this  direction,  and  to  what 
extent  does  the  Russian  oU  offensive  affect 
the  preferred  level? 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  last  week.  It  Is  especially  Im- 
portant that  this  level  be  established.  The 
report  quoted  a  statement  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  who  opined  that  doubts 
about  the  oil  import  control  program  "haTe 
caused  and  continue  to  cause  problems  in 
our  relationship  with  friendly  nations." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
doubts  about  the  residual  oU  Impcrt  con- 
trol program  have  caused  and  will  ooaitlnus 
to  cause  problems — Including  poverty  and 
deprivation — among  coal  miners,  railroad 
workers,  and  employees  of  allied  Industries. 
Under  the  cinmmstances.  It  would  appear 
mutually  beneficial  if  President  Betancourt 
would  express  his  views  on  this  subject  be- 
fore our  committee. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  In  my  views, 
and   I   triut   that   you  will   declds   to   bold 
further  hearings  on  this  subject  in  the  im- 
mediate future — ^this  week  if  possible. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  SATioa, 
Memher  of  Congress. 


Great  New  Dream  for  Eoropc  Canse  of 
British  Freezeont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PEmcSTLTAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  18,  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  dis- 
agreeing with  some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  McGeachy  in  his  Pl- 
nancial  Post  story  of  February  9  and 
agreeing  with  others,  I  believe  he  has 
given  all  of  us  some  food  for  thought. 
The  Financial  Post  story  follows  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

We  caimot  push  out  of  mind  the  se- 
riousness of  the  De  GauUe  poeition,  the 
Canadian  governmental  crisis,  the  UJJ. 
decision  to  give  economic  aid  to  Cuba, 
the  continuing  floundering  in  the  matter 
of  world  trade,  America's  chronic  unem- 
ployment, the  flight  of  gold,  and  the 
tightening  of  the  noose  around  American 
exports  and  American  investments  in 
foreign  countries. 

Most  of  the  present-day  commentators 
seem  to  follow  a  given  line  as  soon  as 
they  can  distinguish  what  the  line  is  to 
be. 

All  seem  afraid  of  being  the  Devil's 
advocate  or  to  appear  to  be  swimming 
against  the  current. 

One  wonders  if  they  are  afraid  of  their 
own  ability  to  analyze  the  current  events 
in  relationship  to  the  past  and  the  effect 
upon  the  future  or  whether  they  feel 
that  they  are  safe  "so  long  as  they  have 
the  majority  to  point  to  as  being  with 
them." 
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Insofar  as  the  Common  Market  is  con- 
cerned, not  even  an  8 -year-old  would 
have  believed  the  foolish  and  iinsound 
propaganda  put  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

Personally,  while  favoring  responsible 
trade  and  fair  trade  in  the  trade  pic- 
ture, I  never  could  understand  how  this 
Nation  swallowed  this  trade  propaganda 
hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

I  pointed  out  time  and  again  that  the 
Common  Market  had  never  really  ac- 
cepted the  full  text  of  our  trade  bill  and 
at  no  time  did  this  group  accept  our  in- 
sistence upon  keeping  the  favored-nation 
clause. 

The  Common  Market  group,  in  spite 
of  the  stories  showing  a  unanimous  vote 
against  De  Oaulle,  still  will  not  buy  our 
trade  bill  unless  we  discriminate  by  quota 
arrangements  and  other  restrictive  cov 


February  i^ 

upon  our  rather  confused  minds— trade  groups  plus  the  international  tintmt 

will  not  promote,  nor  can  it  guarantee,  the  same  as  the  New  England  and  vri? 

peace  or  good  wUl  unless  trade  is  equita-  Atlantic  States  were  pushed  into  a  ni?* 

ble,  fair,  and  profitable.  duction-labor  pocket  about  30  ye^  . 

Profits  alone  cannot  do  other  than  when  the  low  costs  of  the  South  iu.tL^ 
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destroy   good   will   and  friendship.      No     a   magnet   for   our  textile.   hosle^^aM 


No 
better  illustration  than  De  Gaulle's  posi- 
tion on  Great  Britain.  In  spite  of  the 
universal  clamor  for  De  Oaulle's  scalp, 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
first  consideration  in  his  decision  Is  the 
plain  and  simple  commercialism  of  trade, 
jobs,  currency  exchanges,  and  the  power 
that  stems  from  an  expanding  economy. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  check  out  item 
by  item  the  competitive  problems  that 
would  ensue  for  France  if  Great  Britain 


garment  industries. 

It  is  accepted  by  all  who  study  the 
economics  of  trade  that  production  m 
flow  to  the  low-cost  areas  and  distribu 
tion  will  flow  to  the  high-income  areti 

That  is  why  the  children  of  Hong  Karat 
and  Japan  cannot  afford  the  toys  and 
togs  of  their  own  industry.  The  marketi 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  an 
more  profitable.     This  is  true  in  n^ 

r'^"^'i>f"^^T^'.°!,''If".*'^"'^''^^'i'''l!*^    ^tem  produced  in  competition  betw2 
and  the  United  States   were  admitted    hleh-cost  and  low-ro.«;f.  ^nnom.oc       *^ 
carte  blanche   to   the  Common   Market 
without  joining  the  club  all  the  way. 

"Joining  the  club"  means  cutting  out 
our  favored-nation  clause,  common- 
wealth preferences,  selling  in  the  world 


high-cost  and  low-cost  economies. 

Perhaps  our  world  planners  fail  to 
realize  that  the  market  plan  is  sustained 
only  by  production  wages. 

When  Japanese  goods  produced  for  35 


f erred  rates,  and  currency  manipulation. 
Someday  it  may  happen,  but  as  for 
the  foreseeable  future  it  is  my  studied 
opinion  that  only  two  things  can  hap- 
pen. We  keep  out  of  an  all-out  agree- 
ment with  the  Common  Market  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  present  trade  expansion 
bill  or  we  end  up  with  the  most  serious 
domestic  economic  letdown  in  our  his- 
tory, plus  a  worldwide  trade  debacle  that 


enants  against  other  naUons  in  compe-     market  with  subsidies,  tax  credits   pre-    ^^^^  ^?  Jl°^J  replace  American-made 

x.^. ,.^  ^, -         .  •  H  goods  at  $2.85  an  hour  in  the  American 

marketplace,  they  take  from  the  market- 
place $2.50  of  purchase  money  which 
means  that  soon  the  market  money  in 
the  United  States  dries  up  and  both  the 
Japanese  and  the  U.S.  worker  find  them- 
selves walking  the  streets  unemployed. 

When  we  ship  $11  worth  of  products 
to  Japan,  we  export  2  hours  worth  of 
U.S.  labor — labor  roughly  50  percent  of 
wui 'shake  many  "heads"of  govemm'ent  ^°^^  °'  production— but  when  the  Jap- 
anese ship  $11  worth  of  goods  to  the 
United  States  the  same  amoimt  of  goods 
would  require  seven  times  as  much  labor 
in  the  United  States,  since  Japanese  la- 
bor only  gets  one-seventh  of  our  D5. 
wage  but  because  of  the  U.S.  production 
methods,  they  produce  as  much  per  man- 
hour  as  we  do. 

In  fact,  by  my  own  observation,  I  can 
vouch  for  an  even  greater  production 
per  worker  in  the  electronics  industry. 

Now  if  we  fiood  our  market  with  these 
products  at  lower  prices,  we  buy  more 
products  but  we  cut  out  more  American 
jobs,  the  end  result  has  to  be  unemploy- 
ment, depressed  areas,  and  overproduc- 
tion worldwide. 

Lately  I  received  a  letter  from  Ed 
Wimmer  of  the  Independent  Retailers  of 
the  United  States.  He  tells  of  visiting 
a  store  selling  typewriters  and  found 
over  a  hundred  foreign  makes,  but  only 
two  American  made — the  full  truth  Is 
that  some  parts  of  the  American  makes 
came  from  overseas  also. 

Personally  I  went  shopping  for  a  port- 
able sewing  machine  with  Mrs.  Dent 
We  could  not  find  an  American-made 
machine  in  three  stores;  finally  located 
a  Singer  store  with  all  foreign-made  ma- 
chines except  one  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  machine  was  the  mort 
expensive  by  200  to  300  percent.  The 
others  were  made  in  Canada  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  dollars  maybe  we  can  compare  fav- 
orably, but  in  man-hours  of  labor  wc 
come  out  a  miserable  last. 

Until  a  trade  program  based  upon  a 
compensating  factor  equahzlng  costs  of 
production  is  put  into  worldwide  trade 
agreements,  we  will  have  the  De  Gaulle*, 
the  Castros,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dla- 
tm-bing  elements  that  have  kept  our 
world  in  an  uproar  since  the  first  man 
had  a  surplus  and  tried  to  sell  it. 


tition  with  the  Coounon  Market,  for  our 
American  marketplace.  In  spite  of  all 
the  propaganda  to  the  contrary,  the  only 
lucrative  market  for  consumer  goods  in 
the  world  today  is  still  the  United  States. 
All  of  our  push  for  the  Common  Mar- 
ket acceptance  of  Great  Britain  is  based 
upon  a  political  consideration,  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  economic  base  would 
bring  us  to  exactly  the  conclusion 
reached  by  De  Gaulle,  "it  won't  pay." 

This  is  not  meant  to  absolve  France 
from  any  blame  if  the  market  collapses 
which  would  be  a  major  catastrophe  in 
our  scheme  of  things,  but  to  point  out 
that  De  Gaulle  has  every  reason  to  object 
to  British  entry  for  purely  commercial 
reasons. 

If  the  British  joined  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  still  maintain  their  preference 
status  with  the  Commonwealth,  it  will 
give  Britain  the  benefits  of  the  open 
market  of  the  Common  Market  while  its 
ov^n  marketplace  will  be  preempted  by 
the  preference  status  of  the  Common- 
wealth nations. 

F^irther,  if  Britain  follows  oiu"  urgings 
and  follows  our  favored-nation  policy 
with  underdeveloped  nations  as  well  as 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  consmner 
goods  producers,  the  Common  Market 
again  finds  itself  in  a  bind  with  their 
market  protected  for  United  States  and 
British  goods  but  the  United  States  and 
British  mai^et  open  to  all  comers. 

For  the  past  3  years,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  heading  the  committee 
studying  the  impact  of  imports  on  em- 
plosmient,  I  have  pointed  to  these  simple 
facts  and  to  the  serious  unbalance  of 
world  employment  when  trade  is  based 
upon  selling  price  with  no  regard  to  cost 
of  production  and  individual  country 
economies. 

It  must  be  remembered  when  dealing 
in  trade  that  first,  last,  and  always,  the 
making,  producing  and  growing  of  goods 
for  selling  Is  a  commercial  venture  with 
profit  as  its  first  goal  and  all  other  con- 
siderations such  as  diplomacy,  defense, 
philosophy  and  theory  as  secondary  and 
all  too  often  used  as  blinds  for  the  plain 
unvarnished  search  for  greater  profits. 

No  person  will  argue  with  those 
amongst  us  who  sincerely  or  selfishly 
promote  world  peace  and  brotherhood, 
but  let  us  get  one  point  clearly  imprinted 


from  their  positions  of  control. 

Our  problems  can  best  be  understood 
if  we  learn  a  little  more  about  our  friends 
and  allies,  neighbors  and  ideologies. 

You  can  call  your  government  any 
name  you  wish,  a  democracy,  a  mon- 
archy, fascism,  communism,  or  any 
other  catch  name  and  you  will  end  up  in 
the  ashcan  of  yesterday's  promises  un- 
less you  keep  your  own  peoples'  welfare 
first  in  your  deliberations,  treaties,  and 
agreements. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to 
take  advantage  of  other  nations  and 
their  peoples,  but  rather  that  in  protect- 
ing your  own  economy,  you  are  in  fact 
protecting  their  welfare. 

It  Is  no  bargain  for  the  Chinese  in 
Hong  Kong  to  work  for  a  net  of  47  cents 
a  day,  10  hours  under  sweatshop  condi- 
tions, to  make  products  for  the  use  of 
Americans,  French,  Germans  or  anyone 
else  whose  incomes  are  from  10  to  50 
times  as  much  per  day  for  the  same 
work. 

We  can  excuse  our  policy  by  saying 
that  we  are  helping  these  people  who 
otherwise  would  have  nothing.  By  the 
same  argiunent,  we  can  excuse  taking 
the  land  from  our  Indians,  putting  the 
Africans  into  slavery  since  we  gave  them 
clothes  and  shelter  which  was  an  im- 
provement over  nakedness  and  igno- 
rance. 

Sometimes  one  wonders  how  anybody 
can,  in  good  conscience,  promote  trade 
as  a  builder  of  good  will  amongst  peoples 
when  we  buy  the  products  simply  be- 
cause a  foreign  worker  works  for  less 
money  and  we  can  use  foreign  trade  both 
as  a  wedge  to  sell — give  away — our  prod- 
ucts not  produced  overseas  while  at  the 
same  time  we  can  pressure  both  industry 
and  labor  in  the  consumer  goods  fields. 

This  Nation  is  bemg  pushed  into  a 
trade  pocket  by  the  importer -exporter 


I  cannot  agree  with  the  common  be- 
lief that  those  of  us  who  promote  pro- 
tectionism for  American  Jobs  are  narrow 
and  isolationists.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  are  doing  more  to  insure 
economic  stability  both  nationally  and 
internationally  than  those  among  us 
who  under  the  guise  of  good  will  and  free 
trade  are  exploiting  the  workers  in  every 
foreign  country  for  exorbitant  profits 
and  some  governmental  greed. 

When  we  buy  cheap  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try we  are  not  always  assured  of  keeping 
the  same  product  cheap  In  the  United 
States.  The  last  2  years  ought  to  con- 
vince any  observer  that  trade  is  commer- 
cial and  most  of  those  who  are  in  the 
forefront  of  the  free  trade  and  trade  ex- 
pansion are  greedy,  selfish,  mistaken,  or 
misinformed. 

For  instance,  prior  to  the  so-called 
rebirth  of  the  free  trade  movement,  un- 
der the  pressure  and  urgency  of  the 
agents  of  the  registered  agents  of  foreign 
countries  such  as  the  firm  of  George 
Ball  and  his  associates,  Tom  Dewey's 
group,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  are 
registered  as  foreign  agents  representing 
manufacturers,  exporters,  importers  and 
foreign  governments,  we  had  some  privi- 
leges as  individuals  while  traveling 
abroad.  For  instance  we  could  bring 
back  to  the  United  States  up  untU  1960. 
$500  worth  of  foreign  purchases.  This 
was  reduced  to  $100  by  Executive  order. 
We  could  send  back  gift  packages  with- 
in a  limit  of  $10;  this  has  been  reduced 
to$l. 

Who  benefits  by  these  orders?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  foreign  merchant  since 
he  would  earn  a  more  reasonable  profit 
by  retail  sales  than  by  sales  to  exporters. 
Not  the  US.  tourist  because  he  would 
get  a  more  reasonable  price  at  the  for- 
eign source  rather  than  being  forced  to 
buy  from  an  American  importer  who  can 
bring  in  unlimited  amounts.  Certainly 
our  Government  will  not  benefit  since 
we  are  shifting  the  individual  purchase 
to  the  bulk  purchaser  who  may  pay  a 
little  customs,  but  the  volume  he  brings 
certainly  takes  as  much  gold  out  of  the 
country  in  the  end.  Certainly  the  Amer- 
ican worker  or  producer  does  not  benefit 
since  the  individual  purchaser  would 
buy  much  less  in  volume  for  the  same 
amount  as  an  importer  and  in  all  prob- 
abihty  would  buy  goods  not  normally 
produced  in  the  United  States  as  a  sus- 
taining consumer  product. 

The  $1  limit  of  gift  packages  can  be 
described  as  an  embargo  on  individual 
purchases  for  the  benefit  of  the  profiteer- 
ing importer  and  nothing  else.  The 
whole  trade  program  is  oriented  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profiteers  when  considered 
from  the  economic  angle. 

If  we  say  we  are  worried  about  our 
balance  of  payments — and  we  should 
be — then  I  wovild  recommend  three 
simple  but  effective  deterrents  to  the 
disappearing  gold  pile: 

First.  Apply  a  compensating  factor  at 
customhouse,  removing  all  other  re- 
strictions, quotas,  currency  manipulating 
and  customs  by  adding  a  compensat- 
ing tax  to  equalize  costs  of  competi- 
tive goods  at  customhouse  with  platform 
costs  United  States.  This  must  be  a  two- 
way  street.    We  cannot  expect  the  right 


to  bar  foreign  products  with  quotas  and 
then  subsidize  our  exports  to  cut  prices 
in  foreign  markets  and  vice  versa. 

Second.  All  American  travelers  change 
U.S.  currency  into  foreign  currency  be- 
fore leaving  the  United  States  or  uixm 
arrival  In  the  foreign  country  in  all  na- 
tions where  we  have  counterpart  funds 
and/or  where  any  nation  limits  its  na- 
tionals' spending  while  traveling  to  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Enforce  restrictions  on  foreign 
investments  by  barring  products  from 
these  investments  being  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic products — sewing  machines  and 
typewriters,  and  so  forth.  An  invest- 
ment to  help  a  foreign  economy  is  one 
thing  but  an  Investment  made  to  dis- 
place American  goods  on  American 
shelves  is  another. 

The  following  feature  story  on  De 
Gaulle  shows  how  most  of  us  are  in- 
fluenced in  our  thinking  on  trade  by 
havmg  angles  and  issues  entermg  into 
the  picture  that  treats  the  trade  con- 
sideration as  a  minor  consideration. 

Behind  all  the  talk  of  France's  grand 
design  let  us  not  hide  our  own  grand  de- 
sign— which  has  been  fostered  and  de- 
veloped under  the  guise  of  free  trade  and 
sold  to  the  American  people  as  well  as 
foreign  workers  as  a  sincere  effort  in  be- 
half of  a  better  place  for  all  of  us  to  live. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  who 
honestly  believe  in  the  grand  design. 
However,  the  facts  of  life  are  to  the 
contrary. 

True  real  trade  opportunities  based 
upon  equity  will  make  a  better  place  for 
all  of  us  but  trade  as  we  know  it  today  is 
selfish,  greedy  and  above  all — benefits 
those  who  most  practice  exploitation  of 
workers. 

De  Gaulle  may  be  all  wrong,  but  inso- 
far as  we  Americans  are  concerned,  it 
will  give  us  a  new  lease  on  our  industrial 
life.  Any  delay  m  putting  the  new  trade 
laws  into  effect  will  help  the  American 
economy  and  for  this,  at  least,  De  Gaulle 
deserves  a  few  kind  words. 

When  De  Gaulle  and  others  Inside  the 
market  who  agree  with  him  are  pushed 
off  the  scene  by  the  International  prof- 
iteers and  exploiters,  many  an  American 
worker  will  lose  his  job. 

Summing  up  for  the  moment  before 
introducing  the  McGeachy  article,  let  me 
say  without  reservation  that  nothing 
takes  the  place  of  a  job  to  a  man  who 
must  work  for  a  livelihood. 

The  dignity  of  a  job  cannot  be  com- 
pensated for  by  relief,  handouts,  doles, 
or  doubletalk.  Next  to  life  Itself,  the 
honest  man  wants  to  provide  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

The  story  that  follows  may  give  you 
an  insight  into  the  international  picture 
and  show  why,  as  some  are  saying,  "De 
Gaulle  must  go": 

(Prom  the  Financial  Poet,  Feb.  9,  1963) 

Oreat    New    Dkeam    roK    Ettropk    Cause    of 
British  Trzxzxoxtt 

(By  J.  B.  McOeachy) 

A  free  vote  by  the  six  members  of  the 
Europ>ean  Common  Market  (ECM),  If  a  free 
vote  had  been  taken,  would  evidently  have 
gone  6  to  1  in  favor  of  admitting  Britain. 

De  Oaulle's  veto  worked  like  the  single 
blackbaU  oast  against  election  of  a  man  to 


a  club.  Whether  it  makM  sense  to  r\m  great 
alll&noes  on  club  rules  is  open  to  queetlon. 
There's  a  poaslblUty  that  De  OauUe**  one- 
man  decision  will  be  reversed. 

Meanwhile,  EClf  as  it  standa  la  quito  an 
achievement.  To  describe  it  oontemptuously 
as  "little  Europe"  Is  exactly  as  alUy  as  It 
would  be  to  call  the  United  States  "Uttle 
America." 

The  present  ECM  and  the  United  States 
have  about  the  same  population.  Steel  pro- 
duction In  1961 :  ECM,  80  mUUon  tons; 
United  States.  98  mlUlon  tons.  Foreign 
trade  In  1961:  ECM,  fM  bUlton;  United 
States,  $39  bllUon.  With  aU  the  coal.  Iron. 
fast-flowing  rivers,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources it  needs  (except  oU),  ECM  la  a  very 
going  concern. 

If  the  British  want  to  Join,  as  evidently 
many  of  them  do,  there's  no  valid  commercial 
reasons  for  keeping  them  out.  But  De 
OauUe's  main  objection  was  not  commercial. 
It  was  political  and,  above  all,  military. 

To  consider  the  political  angle  first,  it's 
clear  that  De  Oaulle  thinks  of  the  Pranco- 
Oerman  alliance  as  the  dominant  element 
In  ECM.  Since  France  and  Oermany  to- 
gether have  more  than  half  of  ECM's  In- 
habitants and  wealth,  this  is  not  a  wholly 
unreasonable  proposition. 

The  entry  of  Britain  would  clearly  trans- 
form the  ECM  political  scene.  It  would  rule 
out  domination  by  De  Oaulle  and  Adenauer, 
or  their  successors. 

Just  for  this  reason  the  Italians.  Dutch, 
and  Belgians  fervently  want  Britain  In. 
They  dont  relish  the  prospect  of  aU  ECM 
decisions  being  Imposed  by  the  Paris-Bonn 
axis.  Also  they  have  a  strong  faith  in 
Britain  as  the  country,  par  excellence,  able 
to  show  others  how  to  run  a  democracy 
without  going  off  the  rails.  There  Is  some 
merit  In  that  Judgment. 

Before  De  Oaulle,  who  has  virtually  abol- 
ished the  French  Assembly  and  possesses 
more  authority  than  any  Frenchman  since 
Napoleon,  French  parliamentarism  was  a  kind 
of  OaUic  farce.  As  for  the  Oermans.  the 
HlUer  period  (1933-45)  showed  how  disas- 
trously they  could  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  popular  rule  through 
ordinary,  decent  men. 

The  smaUer  powers  In  ECM  don't  wsmt  to 
see  it  gummed  up  or  committed  to  dangerous 
courses  by  French  reversion  to  the  political 
nonsense  of  1947-08  or  Oerman  reversion  to 
rule  by  a  gang  of  adventurers. 

They  feel,  not  without  cause,  that  Britain 
would  be  the  sober.  reUable.  experienced 
partner  who  could  keep  the  ship  on  an  even 
keel.     So  they  want  Britain  in. 

But  the  great  debate  has  a  second  political 
angle,  about  which  points  of  view  are  far 
less  clearly  defined.  De  Oaulle  keeps  on  re- 
ferring to  Europe  as  extending  "from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Urals."  the  mountain  range 
that  separates  European  from  Asiatic  Russia. 
What  does  this  mean? 

Does  De  Oaulle  seriously  envisage  the  ex- 
pansion of  ECM  to  include  not  only  the 
Soviet  sateUltes  (East  Oermany,  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  rest)  but  the  more 
populous  and  richer  half  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself?  (What  happens  to  Asian  Russia  U 
not  Indicated.) 

De  Oaulle  apparently  does  foresee  this  fu- 
ture for  the  European  imlon.  The  vision, 
as  some  people  think,  Is  simply  absurd  if  not 
mad;    "demented"  a  London  paper  calls  It. 

Tet  perhaps  It  Is  not  more  demented  than 
the  existing  actuality,  with  Europe  spilt  by 
an  Iron  Curtain,  the  Moscow-Washington 
quarrel  stUl  unresolved,  and  the  cold  war 
seemingly  destined  to  go  on  forever.  Surely 
this  state  of  affairs  Is  about  as  mad  as 
possible. 

We  have  all  got  so  Inured  to  these  political 
facts  that  we  tend  to  regard  them  as  eternal 
verities.  De  Oaulle,  a  tough  realist  In  war 
and  poUtlcs,  does  not  see  the  future  In  thla 
static  way.   He  expects  change. 
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&i  particular  he  thinks  the  world  may  aome 
day  ba  oonfinonted  bj  the  spectacle  of  a 
Waahlngtoa-lioaeow  szls.  This  arrangement 
(often  adTocatad  here)  eould  be  the  best 
guamntee  ol  peace  on  earth:  but  It  would 
•vlda&Uy  denutte  ECM  to  Junior  status.  Fbr 
thla  reason  De  Gaulle  Is  sfl^Onst  It.  He  wants 
to  get  to  Moscow  before  the  Americans  get 
there.  (To  think  about  world  affairs  In 
Gaulllst  terms,  you  have  to  rid  your  mind 
of  cant  end  stand-patlsm,  and  let  yo\ir 
Imagination  roam  freely.) 
.Would  Britain  In  ECU  be  an  obstacle  to 
De  Oaulle's  seemingly  grandiose  political  de- 
signs? It's  hard  to  say.  But  certainly  Brit- 
ain as  an  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
BCU  (the  role  De  Oaulle  thinlu  she  would 
play)  would  be  quite  hostile  to  any  scheme 
for  getting  the  Russians  into  a  European 
alliance.  This  co\ild  be  another  reason  why 
De  Oaxille  wants  to  keep  Britain  out. 

We  come  to  the  military  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, probably  the  most  Important. 
Walter  Llppmann  says  the  debate  Inside 
EClf,  on  Britain  joining,  was  not  about  trade 
and  tariffs  at  all;  It  was  about  American 
nuclear  power. 

To  see  this  point  one  must  bear  In  mind 
Britain's  "special  relatiODshlp"  with  the 
United  States,  In  this  case  not  sentimentally 
baaed  on  a  common  language  but  seroely 
practicaL  From  the  United  Statea.  Britain 
has  received  q;>eclal  aid.  In  technical  know- 
how  and  blueprints,  in  manufacturing  Its 
nuclear  deterrent.  The  Anvfri^yan  UcMahon 
Act  was  amended  to  make  this  possible  but 
France  wasnt  named  aa  a  beneficiary. 

TlM  Ftench  have  felt  aggrieved  about  this 
aver  since.  "Why,"  asked  a  prominent 
Ftenrhman.  "is  It  safe  to  let  that  secret 
Information  cross  the  Atlantic  but  unsafe 
to  let  tt  croes  the  Channel?"  De  OaiUle  U 
huffy  about  Britain's  privileged  position. 
But  he  adds  that  France  has  never  asked 
for  UJ8.  nxidear  data.  He  spurns  UJ3.  aid 
in  this  form. 

And  De  Oaulle  accxirately  perceives  that, 
at  ECM  discussions  on  strategy.  Britain 
would  be  in  an  embarrassed  or  handicapped 
position.  Poasaesing  technical  knowledge 
they  could  not  dlvxilge.  could  British  dele- 
gates be  candid  or  useful?    Probably  not. 

InddentaUy,  one  might  speculate  on 
whether  Britain  was  kept  out  of  ECM,  be- 
cause, as  in  honor  bound,  aha  refiised  to 
share  with  De  Gaulle  the  nuclear  information 
supplied  confidentially  by  Washington.  This 
U  possible.  Whether  or  not  it's  true  may 
not  be  known  xmtil  certain  memoirs  are  pub- 
liahed  20  or  40  years  hence. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  queatlon  of 
American  secrets.  De  OauUe  is  out  of  tune 
with  Britain  on  nuclear  pohey.  He  thinks 
that  Britain,  by  ^ing  hezaeU  to  the  Ameri- 
can atomic  chariot,  has  lost  all  Independence. 
There*  evldenoe  to  support  this  opinion, 
notably    the    Skybolt    incident    pubUcized 


around  the  world  after  the  Kennedy-Macmll- 
lan  talks  In  Nassau. 

When  Kennedy  told  MarmtTlsn  that  Brit- 
ain would  get  Polaris  (submarine)  nHssUes 
from  the  United  Statea  Instead  at  the  prom- 
ised Skybolts,  the  President  probably 
thought  this  was  Just  a  routine  technical 
decision,  of  a  kind  Washington  is  xised  to. 
that  all  concerned  could  accept  without 
turning  a  hair.  He  had  no  inkling,  or  at 
least  no  real  appreciation,  of  the  size  of  the 
political  row  he  would  stir  up  in  London. 

Britain  is  committed  to  building  its  own 
nuclear  bombe.  both  atomic  and  hydrogen. 
and  has  acciunulated  a  modest  number 
After  expensive  but  futUe  experiments  In 
making  missiles,  Britain  went  out  of  the  mis- 
sile business  for  good  and  decided  to  rely  on 
the  United  States  for  the  vehicles  to  carry  its 
bombs. 

Macmlllan'B  opposition,  the  Labor  Party, 
has  taken  the  line  that  the  British  nuclear 
effort  U  little  better  than  a  Joke.  Could  Mac- 
mlUan  produce,  the  Socialists  kept  asking,  a 
single  Washington  quotation  to  show  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  took  this  Brit- 
ish contribution  seriously? 

Alas,  poor  MacmUlan  could  not.  Indeed 
the  available  Washington  opinions  (Uke 
Dean  Acheson's  recent  article  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs) teiMl  the  other  way  and  rather  sug- 
gest that  a  hill  of  beans  would  be  about  as 
much  use  in  a  war  as  Britain's  hand-me- 
down,  poor  relation's  stockpile.  But  at  least 
MacmUlan  could  point  to  the  U.S.  promise 
of  Skybolts.  Wasn't  that  a  proof,  he  could 
ask.  that  Washington  thought  well  of 
Britain's  performance? 

Then  suddenly,  Uke  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
comes  the  bad  news,  a  political  haymaker, 
perhaps,  for  Idacmillan:  no  Skybolts,  Polaris 
missiles  Instead.  To  use  them  Britain  must 
spend  on  submarines  at  least  I  IS  bUllon  she 
can  111  afford.  The  change  compels  MacmU- 
lan, without  prior  consultation,  to  recast  his 
whole  defense  system.  Henry  Kissinger, 
l«a<liJig  UJ3.  mUitary  writer,  complains  that 
this  was  no  way  to  treat  the  principal  aUy 
of  the  United  States,  even  If  Polaris  is  a 
better  mlssUe  than  Skybolt.  (And  who 
knows  if  it  U?  Skybolt  had  a  successful  test 
the  very  day  after  the  Nassau  meeting.) 

The  theory  is  that  Britain's  Polaris- 
equipped  subs  wUl  be  part  of  a  multinational 
force  under  NATO  command  (which  De 
Oaulle  flatly  and  no  doubt  truthfuUy  calls 
"American  command")  but  that  Britain  can 
withdi^w  them  for  independent  use  in  case 
of  emergency.  But  it  can  readily  be  shown, 
as  British  technical  writers  have  shown,  that 
there  are  numerous  simple  ways  by  which 
McNamara  could  inhibit  any  British  action 
of  this  kind. 

De  Gaulle  wants  neither  nuclear  know- 
how  nor  missiles  from  the  Americans.  He 
was  offered  Polaris  but  turned  it  down.  He 
wlU  build  his  own  missUes   (as  well  as  his 
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own  bombs).  For  if.  he  asks,  he  went  to h^ 
enormous  expense  of  building  the  niirl.^ 
submarines,  and  If  when  they  wwTvIS^ 
the  United  States  should  announL^5 
Polaris  must  be  discarded  as  obsoletsiJS? 
possible),  what  then?  What  indeed?  ^^ 
But  De  Oaulle's  questions  go  desow  i. 
Western  Europe  U  mUitarUy  invaded  b»  tiJ 
Russians,  even  with  conventional  annZ  5? 
United  States  is  pledged  to  attack  &J5? 
with  nuclear  bombs.  Is  this  dSbh^ 
credible?  Would  the  United  States  fWiH 
defend  Western  Europe,  risk  Russian'  nS22 
retalUtlon  on  New  York,  Chicago,  De^If 

I  have  searched  the  Uterature  on  tKi. 
question,  raised  again  by  De  Oaulle  ul 
found  only  one  answer  that  looks  wtm 
plausible.  This  is  the  McNamara  docbS 
that,  in  the  position  described,  the  UnlSJ 
States  would  A-bomb  Russian  mllltarv  bT 
geto  only.  It  would  not  attack  ftnJj' 
cities;  therefore  It  would  not  invite  renrfaM. 
on  American  cities.  y^u 

This  doesn't  sound  reassuring  to  me  yt» 
what  about  escalation?  Once  a  nuclear  iZ 
begins,  even  if  limited  in  the  first  stsn 
18  it  not  Ukely  to  develop  Into  unllmlS 
bombing  and  carnage?  I'm  Inclined  to  be- 
lleve  with  General  de  OauUe,  that  the  Unttts 
States  would  shrink  from  putting  its  naeltn 
arsenal  into  acUon  if  only  Westam  XoxiBe 
were  threatened.  And  it's  impossible  aot 
to  agree  with  De  OauUe  that  Nassau  vouid 
give  the  United  States  the  excliislve  pover 
to  say  when  and  where  nuclear  weatxnti 
should  be  used. 

De  Gaulle  wanta  some  say  for  Frsaoe 
He  admita  that  his  stock  oC  A-bombs  It 
puny  beside  the  great  power  accumulstiom. 
But  Prance  has  now  the  power,  thitnvh 
A-bombs  carried  in  bombers,  to  kiU  30  mil. 
Hon  Russians  in  a  few  seconds. 

De  Gaulle  doesn't  expect  a  Soviet  InvsiJon 
of  Europe;  and  he  may  be  right.  Bm  la 
case  it  should  happen,  he  beUeves  the  es- 
pacity  to  destroy  20  mUUon  people  (mart 
deaths  than  Riusla  suffered  in  the  vholt 
of  World  War  U)  would  have  at  least  sow 
effect  on  the  aggressor's  conduct. 

He  could  be  correct  in  this  opinion;  bat 
who  am  I,  who  is  any  other  civilian,  to  bandy 
words  on  the  subject  with  one  of  the  great 
military  theoreticians  of  this  age.  ss  De 
Oaulle  showed  himself  to  be  in  his'msrvel- 
ously  prescient  pre-1939  books. 

The  purpose  of  this  piece  has  been  eluci- 
dation, especiaUy  of  De  GauUe's  point  of 
view  which  many  find  baffling  or  even  in- 
furiating. I  think  he  wiU  turn  out  to  be 
wrong:  I  think  the  Atlantic  Community 
win  come  to  pass.  Meanwhile,  in  desUnr 
with  De  OauUe  on  this  matter  we  are  aot 
dealing  with  a  madman,  fanatic,  or  French 
Jingo:  but  with  a  soldier,  strategist,  sad 
politician  of  genius.  This  should  be  boras 
In  mind. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ5.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

O  Thou  Searcher  of  Hearts,  may  those 
here  commissioned  by  this  free  Nation 
to  find  the  balm  of  peace  for  this  aiUngr 
world,  as  they  seek  for  truth,  not  evade 
the  truth  about  themselves. 


We  confess  that  with  all  our  surveying 
of  national  and  world  problems,  we  too 
often  dread  to  know  our  own  hearts, 
with  their  strange  deceptions.  As  for 
this  moment  we  look  away  from  our 
mundane  tasks  to  Thee.  Thou  Judge  of 
all  men,  strip  us  of  our  illusions.-  create 
in  us  clean  hearts,  O  God;  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  us. 

In  this,  our  brief  working  day,  If  there 
is  any  kindness  we  can  show,  may  we  not 
neglect  or  defer  it  If  there  is  any  word 
we  can  speak  as  we  strike  a  blow  for 
righteousness  and  freedcMn.  unfetter  our 


Use  ua,  we  pray,  as  Thy  channels  to 
turn  this  hour  of  tumult  into  triumph 
for  all  mankind.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAI, 
On  request  of  Mr.  MAHsnsLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  18,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Preri- 
dent  of  the  United  States  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  hH 
soeretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes.- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  bring  up.  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour,  a  continuing  reso- 
lution for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
staff  members  of  certain  committees; 
then  to  take  up  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar;  and  then  to  move 
that  certain  changes  be  made  in  rule 
XXV — which  I  understand  wiU  be  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  amount  of  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning 
business  is  in  order. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  as  members  jf  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  Mr.  Keating,  vice  Mr. 
Bush,  whose  term  as  Senator  has  expired, 
Mr.  FONG  and  Mr.  Mechem.  respectively, 
vice  Mr.  Bennett,  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Javits,  resigned. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

UsBAN  Mass  Tbansportation  Act  or  1963 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
tranaportatlon  systems  in  metropHDlltan  and 
other  virban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REPOHT  or  FEDZ31AL  COXJNCn,   rOR  SCIENCK  AND 

Technology,     Relating     to     Water -Ri- 
souRCEs  Research 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Federal  CouncU  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, relating  to  water-resources  research 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Repost  on  RKPSoasAidNa  or  Pttniw  rem.  Con- 
struction at  Marshall  Space  Flioht  Cen- 
ter. HtJNTsvnxi.  Ala. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 


tion, Washington.  DC  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  reprograming  of  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  a  blockhouse  at  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center.  Huntsville,  Ala.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Reports  on  Number  or  OmcERS  on  Duty 
With  Heiadouarters.  Department  of  the 
Army   and  Army  General  St  aft 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters. Dcp.-irtnicnt  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Army  General  Staff,  ns  of  December  31.  1962 
(With  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Disposing  or  Excess  Stockpile 
Materials 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  ol  the 
President,  transmitting,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  to  the  President  on 
disposing  of  excess  stockpile  materials,  dated 
January  16.  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  or  the  Attorney  General  on  Review 
or  Voluntary  Agreements  and  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  re- 
view of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs, 
as  of  February  9,  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Report  on  Backlog  op  Pending  Applica- 
tions AND  Hearing  Cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  In  that  Commission,  as  of  December  31, 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Review  of  License  Pees  Being 
Charged  to  the  U.S.  Government  por  the 
Right  To  Produce  the  S3- 11  Antitank 
Guides  Missile 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  confidential  report  on  the  review 
of  license  fees  being  charged  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  right  to  produce  the  SS-11 
antitank  guided  missile  mutually  developed 
by  France  and  the  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Failure  or  the  Department  or 

THE  Navy  To  Use  Its  Excess  Spare  Parts 

AND    Assemblies    in    the    Production    or 

Navy  Aircratt 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvu-suant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  use  its  excess  spare 
parts  and  assemblies  In  the  production  of 
Navy  aircraft,  dated  February  19«3  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Amendment  or  the  Constitution  or  the 
International  Uabor  C^ganization 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  America  of  an  instrument  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report    on    Positions    Fillb)    in    Czstain 
Oraoks  or  Classittcation  Act  or  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Legis- 
lative   Affairs,    National    Aeronautics    and 


Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  filled  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  in  grades  G8-16.  OS-17,  and  OS- 
18  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Post    Office     and    Civil    Service. 

Amendment  or  Section  104(b)  (3),  Title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Appor- 
tionment or  Certain  Highway  Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  104(b)(3)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  funds  for  extensions  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary systems  within  urban  areas  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT; 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs: 

"Resolution  78 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing and  memorializing  the  TJB.  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  urban  renewal  and 
low-rent  housing,  school  construction  ap- 
propriation, power  facilities  appropriation, 
authorization  for  loans  to  the  Government 
of  Guam  and  loan  revolving  fund 
"Whereas  a  bill  wlU  be  shortly  introduced. 
Lf  not  already  done  so,  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
would,   generally  speaking,   provide  Federal 
assistance  In  the  reconstruction  of  Guam  fol- 
lowing devastation  of  the  territory  by  Ty- 
phoon Karen  in  November  of  1962;  and 

"Whereas  said  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted by  the  U.8.  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  would  extend 
the  benefits  under  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  Guam,  would  appropriate  the 
sum  of  $3  million  for  the  construction  of 
permanent  school  plants  within  Ouam,  the 
appropriation  of  $6,700,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  power  facilities  in  Ouam,  authorizing 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tion to  purchase  securities  of,  or  make  loans 
to  the  Government  of  Otiam  in  the  financing 
and  planning  of  public  works  projects  and 
last  but  not  least  the  creation  of  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may  make  loans  in  Ouam  for  the  construc- 
tion of  homes,  business  establishments,  and 
for  the  general  development  of  the  territory; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Seventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ouam  respectfully  request  and  memorialize 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  enact 
such  legislation,  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  allevi- 
ate the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  people 
of  Ouam  caused  by  the  worst  natural  disaster 
ever  to  befall  the  territory  of  Ouam;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Presiding  Officer.  \J3. 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker,  U-8.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  adopted  on  this  Slst  day  of  Janxiary 
1963. 

"A.  B.  Won  Pat, 

"Speaker. 
"▼.  B.  Baxba, 
'Legislative  Secretary." 
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A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ct  UbntanA;  to  the  Committee  on 
Baaklny  and  Currency : 

"Home  Joorr  UncoKut.  12 
"Joint  memorial  ot  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  President  of  the 
united  States:  to  the  Honorable  Douglas 
DUlon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Hon<»tible  Mike 
Manslleld  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senaton  from  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Honorable  James  P.  Battin  and  the 
Honorable  Arnold  H.  Olsen,  Representa- 
tives  from  the  State  of  Montana,  request- 
ing legislation  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  design  and  mint  and  distribute  through 
the  State  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana 600,000  silver  dollars  in  commonora- 
tion  of  the  Montana  Territorial  Centen- 
nial and  Tliankaglving  Centennial 
"Whereas  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress  signed  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  on  May  30,  1864; 
and 

"Whereas  in  the  same  year,  1864.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  luroclalmed  that  Thanksgiving 
Day  should  be  a  national  holiday;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  established  a 
Montana  Territorial  Centennial  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  planning,  preparing,  and 
promoting  the  celebration  of  the  lOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  creation  of  the  Montana 
territory;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
the  100th  annlrersary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Montana  territory  by  jn-oclamation  of 
President  Lincoln  and  the  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  proclamation  by  the  same  great 
President  in  the  same  year  be  noted  and 
eeletoated  throughout  the  Nation  as  well  as 
In  the  State  ot  Montana;  and 

"Whereas  the  striking  of  a  memorial  silver 
dollar  commemorating  these  great  events  is 
in  keefjing  with  the  spirit  of  these  momen- 
tous occasions;  and 

"Whereas  the  circulation  of  such  com- 
memorative silver  dollars  through  the  State 
Treasury  of  the  State  of  Montana  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  promoting  and  inspiring  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  of  the 
Nation  in  entering  into  the  spirit  of  cele- 
bration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  these 
great  events:  Nov.  therefore,  be  it 

"JUiolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  authorise  and  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
mint  S00.000  special  silver  dollars  designed 
and  crafted  on  one  side  a  likeness  ot  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  on  the  other  side  a  de- 
sign with  the  words.  'Montana  Centennial,' 
together  with  a  replica  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  of  Montana  or  other  appropriate 
emblem  and  "Thanksgiving  Centennial'  and 
that  said  silver  dollars  as  legal  tender  be  de- 
livered to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana In  exchange  for  a  like  sum  of  money 
for  distribution  by  the  State  treasiu'er  of 
the  State  of  Montana  through  the  Mon- 
tana Territorial  Centennial  Commission  or 
other  appropriate  agency  of  the  Montana 
Territorial  Centennial  celebration  to  take 
place  In  1064;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State 
of  Montana,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  the 
Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana,  and 


the  Honcffahle  James  F.  Battin  and  the 
Honorable  Arnold  H.  Olsen.  Congressmen 
from  the  State  of  Montana. 


February  t9 


"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"David    P.   Jamks, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GUAM 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  from  A.  B.  Won  Pat. 
speaker  of  the  Guam  LegiBlature,  four 
resolutions  passed  by  that  body.  The 
resolutions  deal  with  the  subject  of 
American  vessels  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  the  territory  of  Guam;  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  act  of  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature with  respect  to  a  housing  and 
urban  renewal  authority  on  the  island; 
commendation  of  the  entire  population 
of  Guam  for  their  reactions  to  the  dan- 
gers and  destruction  created  by  Typhoon 
Karen;  and  a  suggested  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1955  to  permit  Guamanians  in 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  stationed  on 
Guam  to  receive  oversea  pay  as  do  their 
fellow  servicemen  not  of  Gu&manian  an- 
cestry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  referred  to  the 
Camralttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

Resolution  32 

Resolution  relative  to  memorializing  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  appro- 
priate executive  agencies  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  to  those  American  ves- 
sels carrying  goods  to  and  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam  the  subsidy  given  such  ves- 
sels in  runs  to  foreign  ports 

Whereas  as  a  resxilt  of  the  present  Pederal 
leg;lslatlon  affecting  Guam  as  an  American 
port,  the  legislature  la  advised  that  subsi- 
dized runs  by  American  ships  carrying  car- 
goes to  Guam  are  vmauthorized,  this  not  be- 
ing a  foreign  port  for  the  purpose;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result,  shipping  costs  to 
Guam  are  exorbitantly  high,  the  tariff  hav- 
ing been  substantially  increased  twice  in  the 
last  18  months,  which  higher  cost  of  freight 
Increases  not  only  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
territory  but  makes  ulfflcult  if  not  impossible 
the  development  of  local  industry  and  ex- 
port trade;  and 

Whereas  for  other  purposes  Guam  Is  con- 
sidered a  foreign  port  in  that  no  customs  are 
collected  on  goods  Imported  into  Guam  from 
foreign  countries,  Guam  being  a  free  port 
and  outside  the  U.S.  tariff  wall,  and  since 
Guam  Is  an  obvious  stopping  point  on  voy- 
ages to  foreign  ports  in  the  Pacific,  It  would 
appear  not  improper  to  permit  a  subsidy 
on  this  nm;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
states,  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  the  appropriate  executive  agencies  aC 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  Pederal 
Maritime  Board,  be  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
spectfully requested  and  memorialized  to 
study  the  possibility  of  permitting  a  subsidy 
to  American  vessels  carrying  cargoes  to  and 
from  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 


hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
after  transmitted  to  the  President  <tf^ 
United  States,  to  the  chairmen  CbouBt^ 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,"  Btos^IT! 
Botise,  to  the  Chairman,  Pederal  Martw^ 
Board,  to  the  president,  American  n«^!!! 
Line,  to  the  president.  Pacific  Par  *iirtlU^ 
to  tbe  president.  Guam  Chamber  of  «^S^ 
merce,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam  ^^ 
Duly  adopted  on  the  22d  day  of  j'anusn 

A.  B.  Won  Pat, 

xr  «  «         Speaker. 
V.  B.  Bamba. 

Legislative  Secretary. 
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Resolution  43 
Resolution  relative  to  requesting  the  Got* 
nor  of  Guam  to  Implement  tbe  opcrmtlm 
of  Public   Law   135,  Sixth  Guam  I^Hj^ 
ture,  being  an  act  to  create  a  GuamHo^ 
Lng  and  Urban  Renewal  Authority 
Whereas  during  the  second  special  s««km 
of  the  Sixth  Guam  Legislature,  the  iSj^ 
txire  enacted  a  most  comprehensive  bill  bs. 
coming  Public  Law  (V-135,  which  in  tfeet 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Guam  Hooitiw 
and  Urban  Renewal  Authority,  and  antho? 
ized  this  authority  to  carry  out  In  the  ttt 
rltory  of  Guam  \uban  renewal  projects,  lal 
eluding  slum  clearance  and  redevelopmtnt 
and  the  prevention  and  elimination  of  Hums 
and  blighted  areas,  rehabilitation  and  con- 
servation, and    provisions    for    low-income 
housing   and  relief  to  disaster  vlctlnis  am 
persons  engaged  in  defense  activlUes;  and 
Whereas  this  statute  is  not  only  extrowlT 
comprehensive  but  is  drafted  in  such  a  vtv 
and  enacted  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
authority   to   l>egln  operations  at  once,  the 
authority  being  a  local  Instrumentality,  not 
Federal,  and  although  capable  of  receiving 
Pederal   assistance,   not  completely  depend- 
ent thereon;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  consensus  of  the  leglsla- 
tiu-e  that  the  conditions  created  by  Typhoon 
Karen  require  the  Immediate  implementa- 
tion of  said  Public  Law  6-135  since  the  des- 
perate need  for  housing  becomes  only  more 
aggravated  by  delaying  the  start  of  urban 
renewal,  and  since  no  better  way  exists  of 
convincing  the  Pederal  authorities  that  the 
territory  of  Guam  Intends  to  do  all  within 
its  power  to  achieve  slum  clearance  *ti«1  low- 
cost  housing  on  its  own.  thereby  helping 
to  persuade  said  Pederal  authorities  of  the 
fiscal  responsibility  of  the  territory  and  the 
likelihood  that  all  Pederal  housing  fumk 
granted  to  assist  the  authority  will  be  wiU 
spent  and  thoroughly  accounted  for;  and 

Whereas,  although  the  legislature  Is  ad- 
vised that  the  executive  branch  feels  urban 
renewal  should  be  delayed  until  the  Con- 
gress amends  certain  Pederal  housing  stat- 
utes to  permit  Pederal  financial  assistance 
to  the  Guam  Housmg  Authority,  it  would 
appear  to  the  leglslatvire  that  nothing  in 
the  act  setting  up  such  authority  requlra 
a  delay  in  its  Implementation  until  lakl 
Pederal  statutes  be  amended,  and  since  the 
territory  has  no  way  of  knowing  when.  If 
ever,  said  Federal  statutes  will  be  amended, 
it  seems  self-evident  that  the  Government 
should  proceed  forthwith  with  its  own  re- 
sources to  Implement  the  intent  and  purpoee 
of  said  law;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Seventh  Guam  Legislature  does  hereby 
respectfully  request  and  memorialize  the 
Governor  of  Guam  to  cause  and  direct  the 
Inunediate  implementation  of  the  Guam 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  Authority 
created  by  Public  Law  135  of  the  Sixth 
Guam  Legislature;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 


after transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, to  the  chairmen,  Oonmolttees  of  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  Senate  and  House, 
to  the  editor,  Guam  Dally  Hews,  to  the 
manager,  Radio  Station  KUAM.  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Land  Management,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Terrlt<xlal  Planning  Commissi  on. 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 
Duly  adopted  on  the  24th  day  of  January 

1963. 

A.  B.  Won  Pat, 

Speaker. 
V.  B.  Bamba. 
Legislative  Secretary. 

Resolution  66 

Resolution  relative  to  commending  the  en- 
tire population  of  Giiam  for  their  cool- 
headed  and  mature  reactions  not  only  to 
the  dangers  created  in  the  passage  of  Ty- 
phoon Karen  itself  but  also  to  the  dis- 
comforts and  dislocations  caused  by  its 
destruction 

Whereas  althovigh  Typhoon  Karen  hit  the 
territory  of  Guam  on  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber 11  and  12,  1962,  with  a  force  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  nuclear  bomb,  and  created  fan- 
tastic destruction  and  devastation,  even 
greater  than  that  cavtsed  by  the  Second 
World  War,  literally  imperiling  the  lives 
of  everyone  on  the  Island  that  long  and  har- 
rowing night,  although  miraculously,  only  a 
very  small  number  of  lives  were  lost  and 
very  few  were  seriously  injured,  despite  phys- 
ical destruction  amounting  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars;  and 

Whereas  the  major  credit  for  this  remark- 
ably little  loss  of  life  belongs  properly  to 
the  people  of  Guam  themselves  who,  in  most 
Inadequate  shelters  and  In  their  own  shat- 
tered homes,  nevertheless  remained  for  the 
most  part  cool  and  courageous  in  the  face 
of  this  terrif3ring  force  of  nature,  never 
succimiblng  to  panic,  and  all  acting  together 
in  rendering  aid  and  assistance  to  each 
other  and  in  maintaining  a  mature  confi- 
dence and  superb  faith,  despite  this  awesome 
adversity;  and 

Whereas  in  the  aftermath  of  the  great 
■torm.  when  utilities  were  down,  when  food 
supplies  were  short,  when  water  was  un- 
available, and  when  almost  all  had  suffered 
major  damage  to  their  residences  and  per- 
sonal possessions,  nonetheless,  the  people 
of  Guam  still  njaintalned  the  heroic  forti- 
tude they  had  exhibited  during  the  storm 
Itself,  no  looting  taking  place,  no  raising 
of  prices  by  local  merchants,  and  no  break- 
down m  either  public  morale  or  good  order, 
all  of  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
character  and  training  of  the  people  of  this 
territory:     Now,    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved,  That  the  Seventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  the  people  of  Guam  this  govern- 
ment's admiration  and  commendation  for 
the  heroic  and  courageous  manner  in  which 


they  faced  without  fear  or  trepidation  the 
dangers,  hasiutls,  and  dislocations  caused  by 
Typhoon  Karen,  never  succumbing  to  panic 
and  never  failing  to  live  up  to  their  obli- 
gations to  themselves,  their  neighbors  and 
their  government;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  sufficient  copies  of  the  same 
be  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  Guam  for  distribution  to  the 
people  of  this  territory,  and  that  copies  be 
also  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Senate  and  Hoxise,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  adopted  on  the  28th  day  of  January 
1963. 

A.  B.  Won  Pat, 

Speaker. 

V.  B.  Baicba. 
Legislative  Secretary. 

Resolution  80 

Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
azaend  section  729  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1966  to  per- 
mit Guamanians  in  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  stationed  on  Guam  to  receive  overseas 
pay  as  do  their  fellow  servicemen  not  of 
Guamanlan  ancestry 

Whereas  this  legislature  has  previously  pe- 
titioned the  Department  of  Defense  to  per- 
mit Guamanians  in  the  Armed  Forces  who 
serve  on  Gviam  to  receive  overseas  pay  as  do 
their  fellow  servicemen  not  of  Guamanlan 
ancestry,  and  in  response  thereto,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  advised  the  legis- 
lature that  section  729  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1955  specif- 
ically prohibits  such  pay  to  Guamanians,  the 
provision  reading  as  follows: 

"Hereafter  no  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  to  any  person  in 
the  military  service  who  is  a  resident  of  a 
U.8.  territory  or  possession,  of  any  f<H«lgn 
duty  pay  •  •  •  unless  such  person  is  serv- 
ing in  an  area  outside  the  territory  or  pos- 
session of  which  he  is  a  resident";  and 

Whereas  the  legislature  is  informed  that 
although  said  section  refers  to  residence,  and 
not  place  of  origin,  no  Guamanlan  service- 
man stationed  in  Guam  who  has  established 
residence  in  the  Continental  United  States, 
as  have  many,  Is  granted  overseas  pay,  and 
th\is  it  appears  that  the  section  la  being 
Interpreted  in  such  a  vray  as  to  discriminate 
against  the  Guamanlan  servicemen  who  have 
established  residence  elsewhere,  such  service- 
men being  deprived  of  a  privilege  granted 
their  fellow  servicemen  apparently  solely  be- 
cause of  their  place  of  birth;  and 


Whereas  If  these  the  facts.  It  wouM  ap- 
pear that  said  section  should  be 
to  make  clear  that  a  Guamanlan 
like  any  other  member  oC  the  Axmsd 
is  entitled  to  an  overseas  pay  U  h» 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  in  a  place  other  than  his  actual 
residence:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Seventh  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  respectfully  petition  and  memorialise 
the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  to  amend 
section  729  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1965  to  permit  Guamanlan 
servicemen  to  receive  the  same  overseas  pay 
treatment  as  do  their  fellow  servieemeii.  such 
pay  to  be  based  on  place  of  residence,  not 
place  of  birth;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  chairman.  Senate  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Hon- 
orable Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  chairman.  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnaiii^  Affairs, 
to  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Honorable  Manuel 
P.  L.  Guerrero,  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  adopted  on  the  Slst  day  of  January 
1963. 

A.  B.  Won  Pat. 

SpMker. 
V.  B.  Bamba. 
X^gislative  Secretary. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMTITEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — ^FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
emplosmient  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
December  1962.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pederal   Personnel   in   Kxecutive    Branch, 

Deceicbex   and    NovEicBxa    1962,    and  Pat. 

NOVEICBER  AND  OCTOBER  1962 

PERSONNEL  AND  PAT  STTMMART 

(See  table  I) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  December  1962  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Pederal  Expenditures  is  svmunarlzed  as  fol- 
lows: 


Total  am]  major  catpgorics 


Total  I 

Atrpnrtcs  exclusive  of  Department  oJ  Defense 
Department  of  Defense 

Inside  the  United  Btates...  . 

Outside  the  United  States. l'.'.'. 

Industrial  emploj-ment '" 

Foreiino  nationals 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive  branch 


In  DeoemYxT 
numbered— 


In  Novem- 
ber num- 
bered— 


Increase  (+) 
or  iecxeaae 

(-) 


2.  486. 625 


2.  406,  312 


-11,«87 


I,  419,  737 
1.066.888 


1,428.215 
1.070.097 


-8.478 
-3.209 


2,318,806 
187.810 
665.480 


2,330,738 
167.  674 
566,  8T8 


169,666 


170,217 


-11,932 

+245 

—  1,392 


-661 


Payroll  (in  tbocuaods)  in  exeoaUve  branch 


In  Novem- 
ber ■ 


tl.  307,803 


735.254 
572.839 


28,686 


In  October 


$1,817,166 


737,464 
670,  091 


'37,fi0e 


'  Kxcluslve  of  foreign  nationals  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this  samnurr. 
CDC 158 


Increase  (+) 

or  decrease 

(-) 


-89,662 


-2,210 

-7.3S2 


+1.130 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Informatloa. 
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Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  flgiires  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  H  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


February  i$ 


Table  IH  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 


I 


Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  emnlo. 
ment  flgiu-es  to  show  the  number  in  iivw 
trial-type  activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  naUonals  by  aeenM^ 
not  included  in  tables  I,  n.  ni,  and  iv^ 


Tablb  l.—CoTuolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  durina  Derj.n,i^ 
1962,  and  companion  wtth  November  1962,  and  pay  for  November  1962,  and  comparison  with  October  1962      ^""^ 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


December 


Kxeoative  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense) : 

AKricultare 

Commerop 

Health,  Education,  and  Weliare "" 

Interior 

Justice " 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State" I.I"I 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Cooncil  of  Economic  Advisers. " 

Executive  Mansion  and  Orounds I..IIIIIIIII1II! 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council ...'..'. 

National  Security  Council '...'".'. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning I.IIIIIII " 

Office  of  Science  and  Tectmology " 

President's  Commission  on  Compaign  Costs  * 

Independent  aeencies:  " ' 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Ener^  Commission "-ir"I^III 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System ----- 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Conunission.. IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts ' 

Commission  on  ClvU  Rights ....' 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review I.IIIIIIIIIIIIiri 

Federal  Commimications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation '.'.'.".'..'... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board "II" 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service I.I.IIIIIIII 

Federal  Power  Commission _ 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office 

General  Servioes  Administration 

Oovemment  Printing  Office ". 

Houstng  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission IIIIIIII 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratfam 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission I.IIIIII"  " 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Oallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board "" 

National  Mediation  Board .  . 

National  Science  Foundation „ 'Ji 

Panama  Canal.. I""IIII"'I"' 

President's  Conunittee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportan'lty' 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Bocu^ 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporatton ""IIIIIIIII"" 

BecnrttieB  and  Exchtoige  Commission 

Selective  Service  System. . 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home '".'.'"" 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Study 'Com- 
mission  _ 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board I. II  I 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  1.111111" 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority IIIIIIIIIII" 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration I." 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation.. _ I.IIIIIIIIZI 


104. 624 
29.701 
77,750 
61.882 
31.813 
8.836 

588,829 
41.101 
83,648 

338 
466 
66 
79 
28 
39 
416 
63 


November 


108,390 

29.843 

77,836 

61.953 

31,953 

8,799 

589,284 

•41,123 

83,704 

334 
462 
49 
78 
26 
40 
426 
46 


Increase 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  eiclualng  Department  of  Defense. 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force I 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency I... 

Defense  Communications  Agency II 

Defiense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency S.  ' 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals."!""""! 


43 

392 
6,953 

mi 

830 

4,146 

5 

7 

98 

2 

277 

240 

46,273 

6 

1,436 

1,236 

1,194 

198 

390 

1,034 

1,134 

88 

4,614 

32.004 

7.084 

13,626 

22 

2.400 

25,667 

418 

50 

78 

324 

2,056 

138 

854 

14.905 

47 

2,028 

206 

155 

1,405 

6,829 

3,180 

1.320 

1,059 

49 

26 

270 

154 

18,025 

106 

11,444 

'173,411 

521 


26 

393 

6.958 

609 

831 

4.156 

5 

7 

87 

2 

270 

238 

45,153 

6 

1.430 

1.242 

1,201 

192 

390 

1.029 

1,132 

73 

4.631 

32.063 

7,125 

13,625 

23 

2,396 

25,389 

418 

48 

79 

319 

2,004 

139 

9S9 

14, 914 

48 

2,026 

203 

162 

1.406 

6,797 

3.168 

1,312 

1.068 

55 

26 

271 

151 

18.  357 

106 

11,398 

177.248 

581 


1,419,737 


2,065 

387,487 

345,102 

306,886 

2,074 

200 

285 

21, 149 

1,026 

40 


1, 428, 215 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2,036 

*  390,  295 

345.248 

307,281 

2,087 

278 

2S4 

21,039 

1,000 

40 


37 


4 
4 

17 
1 
2 


17 


17 


11 


7 

2 

120 


S 
2 

15 


101 


2 
278 


Decrease 


5 
62 


32 
12 

8 
1 


46 


819 
8,478 


19 


12 

1 

110 

17 


3,766 

142 

86 

71 

140 


455 
22 

66 


1 

10 


1 

s 

7 

1 

10 


17 
69 
41 


1 

136 

9 

1 


332 


3,837 
60 


9,297 


2,808 

146 

395 

13 


November 


$50,Sf)8 
19,318 
40,646 
33.860 
21,393 
5.006 
279.  129 
21,468 
49,  778 

238 
417 
44 
46 
24 
34 
371 
30 

21 

80 

5,325 

408 

fi42 

2,451 

4 

6 

59 

2 

191 

179 

31,885 

4 

1.014 

832 

814 

146 

348 

731 

807 

55 

3.070 

15.886 

4,094 

8.602 

21 

1.680 

19,881 

195 

36 

65 

145 

1,410 

128 

620 

6,188 

33 

1.143 

181 

114 

972 

2,219 

2,075 

699 

379 

$46 

22 

203 

120 

10,823 

112 

6,317 

80.968 

134 


736,254 


1,516 

200,017 

191.851 

166,990 

1,065 

178 

201 

10,360 

864 

M 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


October 


Increase 


$51,969 
19,296 
39,887 
33,040 
21.326. 
6.392 

281,297 
21,456 
50,679 

244 

435 

43 

40 
23 
35 
382 
27 
(') 

23 

83 

5,356 

412 

«657 

2,475 

4 

6 

52 

2 

192 

182 

31,078 

4 

1,033 

840 

847 

143 

363 

739 

809 

53 

3,129 

15,903 

4,310 

8,663 

20 

1.710 

19,092 

196 

37 

84 

140 

1,418 

120 

616 

4.946 

31 

1,170 

161 

107 

972 

2,279 

2,106 

692 

349 

$46 

22 

209 

123 

11.979 

116 

6.217 

80.862 

127 


737,464 


1.608 

205,  472 

•106,603 

163,837 

1.097 

164 

194 

10,666 

•832 

84 


$22 

1.050 

820 

67 


13 


807 


1 
"789' 


8 

4 

242 

2 


20 
7 


Decrease 


»1, 101 


7 
30 


100 

106 

7 


4,139 
2.210 


2,163 


14 
7 


386 

2.  in 


801 

( 
u 


1 
11 


% 

31 
4 

IS 
24 


It 

I 

33 

"l 

8 
2 

"m 

18 
21« 
61 

"» 


1 

1 

It 


31 


6 
3 

1.1M 
3 


6,34t 


92 
5,45S 
3,7S2 


215 


1963 
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Tablb  I. — ConsolidaUd  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  ouUidt  tk*  UruUd  SiaU*  tmployed  by  the  execMtive  agenciet  durinn  December 
1962,  and  comparison  tcith  November  1962,  and  pay  for  November  1962,  and  comparison  tcith  October  1962 — Continued 


Department  or  ageacy 


pgpirtment  of  Defense— Continued 

Interdepartmental  Activities 

International  Military  Activities 

Armed  P'orces  Information  and  Education  Activities. 

Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Defmrtment  of  Defense.. 


Grand  total.  Including  Department  of  DelHisp  •  •. 
Net  decrease,  including  Department  of  Defense... 


PcnoBiiel 


December 


18 

.'.7 

419 


1.006,888 


2,486,625 


November 


20 

59 

421 


1,070,087 


Increase 


I>e«Tease 


159  3,368 

3,209 


2,498,312 


978  I  12,665 

11,687 


Pay  On  tlMosaadi) 


November 


$16 
38 

220 


673,339 


1,307,603 


October 


$17 

45 

223 


679.681 


1,317.166 


Increase 


Decrease 


$2 
7 
3 


$2.aoe 
7.as3 


«,5S8 


6,345  I  15,907 

8.682 


» Incladei  employment  by  Federal  agencies  jinder  the  Public  Works  Aooeteration 
^rt  (Public  Law  87-658),  as  follows: 


1  Excludes  155,411  temporary  Christmas  emplorveee. 

'  December  figure  includes  16,460  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment M  compared  with  16,347  (revised)  In  November  and  their  pay.  These  AID 
figure*  Include  employoes  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign 
Kovenunents  in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  December  figure  includes  4,205  of 
tbeee  trust  fund  employees  and  the  November  figure  includes  4,157  (revised). 

I  December  figure  Include*  832  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  eompHired  with  841 
tn  November  and  their  pay. 

•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 

•  Agency  aboUshed  Nov.  1,  196Z 

•  Less  than  $500. 
'  Excludes  3.399  patient-employees  who,  under  Public  Law  87-574.  are  no  lonpnr 

regarded  to  be  within  the  definition  of  Federal  employee. 

'  Exdusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  C-entraJ  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

Table  U.— Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  exrculnc  agencies  during  December  1962,  and  comparison  with 

November  1962 


December 

Change 

Agriculture  Department 

7,SM 

a,SB6 

434 

9.aM 
2.  on 

127 

1    "M) 

Interior  Department . 

-M32 
+307 

X>epartnK'nt  of  the  Army 

Total 

11,883 

1%484 

SOI 

Department  or  agency 


Executive  departmcuts  (except  Dcpiirtment 
of  Defense); 

Agriculture 

Commeree 

Uealth,  Education,  and  Wellare_ 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Oflace 

Bute" 

Treasury 

Executive  OflBce  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Councfl  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Orounds. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.. 

Nattonal  Security  Council 

Office  of  EmergeiKy  Plaanlxig 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovem* 
mental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monnments  Commlasiozi. 

Atomic  Energy  Comraisaion 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

ClvU  Service  Commlsilon 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Cre<ilt  Administration 

Eederal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re\iew. 

Federal  Commtinicstions  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice  

Federal  I'ower  Commission II" 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  '.' 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration 

Oovemment  Printing  Office I 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commlisslon 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

N  at  lonal  C  apl taf  Housing  A  ut horitV-  '. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 


Decem- 
ber 


103.472 
29,067 
77.164 
61.363 
31.471 
8.761 
■587.800 
10,277 
83.030 

138 
46« 

6« 
79 
28 
30 
416 


43 

7 
6,922 

002 

829 

4,142 

6 

7 

96 

2 

277 

240 

44,269 

6 

1.433 

1,334 

1.194 

198 

390 

1,034 

1.134 

64 

4,629 

31,992 

7,084 

13,448 

22 

2,400 

25,654 

418 

60 


Novem- 
ber 


In- 
crease 


TO?,  216 

29.203 

77.243 

01,442 

81,614 

8,088 

687.831 

<10,a06 

83,080 

834 

462 
49 
78 
» 
40 

436 
46 


26 
6,824 

009 

830 

4,152 

6 

7 

87 

2 

270 

238 

44,170 

6 

1,428 

1,340 

1,201 

192 

390 

1,029 

1,132 

62 

4.M7 

32,053 

7,125 

13,346 

23 

2,396 

25,876 
418 

48 


68 


4 

4 

17 
1 
2 


17 


11 

"7" 

2 

W 


102 
..... 

278 
..... 


De^ 
crease 


8,744 

136 

79 

79 

143 


462 
31 
60 


1 
10 


7 

1 

10 


18 
61 

41 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency.. 

National  Oallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board... 

National  Mediation  Board I 

National  Science  Fotudatlon 

Panams  Canal I.' 

Predldent's  Commission  on  EqiuJ  Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board '. 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Securities  and  Exchange  Commteion 

Selective  Service  S>-stem .' 

Small  Business  Adminlstratjon... 

Smithsonian  InsUtutton " 

.Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabaina.  and 
Florida  Water  Study  Commission  ... 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

TarlfT  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  Staus 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency. Ill" 

Veterans'  Admlnlstratlonll IIIIIIIIIIII 


Totel,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

OfCce  of  the  SecreUiry  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force I" 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency I 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  AppeaLs 

Interdepartmental  Activities 

International  Military  Activities 

Armed  Faroes  Information  and  Education 
Activities 


Total,  Department  of  Deipnse 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Deionse. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Deienae.. 

Net  decrease,  inchidlng  Department' of 
Defense 


Decem- 
ber 


Novem- 
ber 


78 

824 

2,022 

138 

841 

80 

47 

2,028 

206 

155 
1.406 
6,677 
3,128 
1.306 
1,060 

49 

26 

270 

164 

18,023 

106 

3,177 
>  172,406 


1.356,891 


79 
319 
1,970 
ISO 
976 
167 

4S 

2,026 
303 

1S2 
1,406 
ft.  646 

a,  lis 

1,297 
1,068 

26 
271 
161 

18.356 

106 

3,180 
176,  M3 


1,366,445 


1,994 

336.266 

32a  903 

278.448 

2,074 

267 

285 

21,149 

1,026 

40 

17 

37 

419 


1,976 

«338,064 

321.132 

278,808 

zoe7 

269 

284 

21,039 

1,009 

40 

ao 

39 

421 


961, 015 


2,318.806 


965.293 


2,830,738 


IH- 


6 
62 


31 

10 

9 

1 


De- 


1 

13.'> 

87 


.... 

332 


3,837 


7M         9.313 
8,664 


18 


8 

1 

110 

17 


2.B28 

229 

4.S5 

13 


1&4         3.532 
S.378 


813 


12.845 


11,882 


!  ^]^"<^"  155,370  temporary  Christmas  employees. 
«T,m-^™       figure  Includes  2,732  employees  of  the  Agency  tor  International  Dcvel- 
''P™«£' M  opmpared  with  2,734  (revised)  In  November 
In  N^^bnr  ^"'^  '"*''"''**  ^"*  emp'oy^es  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  »ith  683 


*  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

•  Excludes  3,309  patient-employees  who,  under  Public  Law  87-574.  are  no  lencer 
regarded  to  be  within  the  definition  of  Federal  employee. 
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Table  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  December  1962,  and  comnarij,^     •• 

November  1962  ^        *^  *»* 


Department  or  accno7 


ExecutlTe  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defenae): 

Agrlciiltare 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  OlBoe „ 

State  » • 

Treasury , 

Independent  agencies: 

American   Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion  

Atomic  Energy  Commiaaion 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission... 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Comminion... 

Oeneral  Aeeonnting  Office 

Oeneral  Services  Admtnistration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agencv 

National  Awonaatics  and  Space  Adminia- 

tration , 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 


Deeem- 

Novem- 

In. 

De. 

Uk 

ber 

creaae 

CPBue 

1,162 

1,174 

22 

634 

640 

6 

S86 

E03 

7 

519 

611 

8 

342 

339 

3 

86 

106 

21 

■1,460 

1,453 

7 

30.824 

♦30,816 

9 

618 

614 

4 

385 

386 

1 

31 

1 

34 

1 

3 

4 
1,004 

4 

963 

2l" 

2 

2 

2 

11 

2 

24 

13 

85 

84 

1 

12 

10 

2 

178 

179 

1 

13 

13 
34 
13 

14,747 

34 

13 

14,826 

78 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution.   

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  Increase,  eicluaing  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense' 

OfHoB  o(  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Interdepartmental  Activities 

International  Military  Activities.. 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total.  Including  Dertfutment  of 

Defense 

Net  Increase,  including  Department  of 

Defense 


Decem- 
ber 


152 

52 

14 

2 

8,267 

1,005 

521 


62.846 


61 
52.231 
24,199 
28,438 

23 
1 

20 


104,973 


167, 819 


Novem- 
ber 


151 
50 
16 

2 

8.2H 

1,005 

581 


62,770 


60 
62,211 
24,116 
28,378 

19 


20 


104,804 


167,  574 


In. 

crease 

1 
2 

1 

49 

to 

198 

122 

76 


1 

20 

83 

60 

4 

1 


169 


leg 


367 


m 
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■  Excludes  41  temporary  Christmas  employees. 

•  December  figure  includes  13,728  employees  of  the  Agency  for  Intemati(»al  Develop- 
ment as  compared  with  13,613  (revised)  In  November.  These  AID  figures  Include 
employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a 
trust  fund  lor  this  purpose.  The  December  figure  includes  4,206  of  these  trust  fund 
employees  and  the  November  figure  includes  4,137  (revised). 

Table  IV.- 


»  December  figure  Includes  257  employees  of  the  Peace  Coriw  as  compared  with  2a 
«  Revised  on  basl<:  of  later  information. 


( 


Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  durina 

December  1962.  and  comvarison  with  November  /.9fl«  » 


Department  or  agency 


Ezecative  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commeroe 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Oeneral  Services  Administration 

Oovemment  Printing  Office.. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  Canal 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poratkm_ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Virgin  Islands  d<>rp<vatlon 


Total,  exdndlng  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Decem. 
ber 


3.704 
6,581 
8,476 
248 
6,134 

247 
2,960 
1,780 
7,084 

26.607 
7,482 

166 

14,977 

621 


84,106 


Novem- 
ber 


3,766 
^66^ 
7,684 
281 
6,201 

247 
2,972 
1,764 
7,126 

26,380 
7,612 

102 

16, 312 

681 


83,427 


In- 
crease 


29 

19 

801 


16 


278 


De- 
crease 


3 

67 


12 
41 


7 

335 

60 


566 


678 


I 


Department  or  agency 


Decem. 
ber 


Departroent  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States.. 
Department  of  the  .S'avy: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States.. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

In.slde  the  United  States.... 

Outside  the  United  States.. 
Defense  Supply  Apency: 

Inside  the  United  States 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 

Qrand  total,  including  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Including  Departrnent 
of  Defense 


>  130,430 
'4,870 

196,062 
1,279 

134,540 
1.200 

1.080 


481,381 


565.486 


Novem. 
ber 


«  140,879 
>4.834 

196,  218 
1,282 

135.061 
1,184 

1.003 


483.461 


666.878 


In- 
crease 


36' 

1.44* 

m 

ie' 

m 

u 

62      %m 

2.070 


1,285 
1, 


2.«n 


S93 


I  Subject  to  revision. 

*  Beviaed  on  basis  of  later  information. 


I 


Table  V.— Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are 
promded,  by  controfAuaJ.  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  sovru 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  at  of  December  1962,  and  comparison  with  November  196g 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

Crete 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Greenland 

Japcm 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands... 
Trinidad 


Total 


December 


3. 

22, 

81, 


62. 
6, 


2, 


Total. 


36 
62 
316 
268 
467 
267 
174 
878 
204 
410 
66 
641 


November 


(•) 

36 

66 

3,320 

22,466 

81,668 

266 

163 

63,006 

6,218 

2,417 

62 

563 


109,666 


170, 217 


Army 


December 


18.344 
68,696 


18.021 
6,204 


112. 167 


NoTember 


18.505 
68.838 


18.966 
6.218 


112,547 


Navy 


December 


100 
11 

85 


14,366 
"""786' 
'""Mi" 


15.888 


November 


100 
II 

87 


•14.400 

783' 

663' 


Air  Force 


December 


35 

62 

3.216 

3,913 

12. 674 

267 

174 

19,  591 

'"i."626" 
66 


15.044 


41, 611 


November 


36 

66 

3,220 

3,939 

12.733 

266 

163 

19. 619 

""i."634' 
63 


41.7V 


National  Aeronaotlct 

and   Space   Adminlt- 

tration 


December 


November 


m 


0) 


Revised  on  basis  of  Uter  inlbrmation  due  to  determination  that  services  of  emt^oree 
previously  reported  were  not  (ttmisbed  under  arrBiigements  ooTering  thk  tnw  of 
employment  and  should  not  be  reported  as  sadi.  -•  /i~  « 


'  Bevlsed  on  basis  of  later  inlormatkia. 
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Statbmknt  bt  Sbnator  Bran  of  Vircinia 
Executive  agencies  ol  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  December  totaling  2,486,625  as 
compared  with  2,498.312  in  November.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  11,687  including  a  net 
reduction  of  801  In  temporary  employment 
xinder  the  public  works  acceleration  program 
authorized  by  Public  Law  87-658. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
months  in  fiscal  year  1963.  which  began  July 
1.  1962.  follows: 


Mouth 


Employ- 
ment 


Increase  i  Decrease 


July 

Auga«t 

Pcptoinbcr 

October 

.Novem  t^ier 

December 

Set  decreft.se  1st  6 
month?,  fiscal  year 
19<a 


2,  .110,  9.V) 
2,  512, 19« 
2,  485, 324 
2,  482.  082 
2,498,312 
2,  4Sf>,  fi25 


14,4.1.1 
1,249 


15.330 


2,342 
11,687 

9,  K70 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  December  was  1,419.737, 
a  decrease  of  8,478  as  compared  with  the 
November  total  of  1.428.215.  Total  civilian 
employment  In  the  military  agencies  In  De- 
cember was  1.066,888.  a  decrease  of  3,209  aa 
compared  with  1,070,097  In  November. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were  Veterans'  Administration  with  3.837  and 
Agriculture  Department  with  3,766.  The  de- 
crease In  Agriculture  Department  was  largely 
Beasonal.  The  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
crease was  due  primarily  to  the  exclusion  of 
patient-employees  who,  under  Public  Law 
87-574,  are  no  longer  regarded  to  be  within 
the  definition  of  Federal  employee. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decrease  In  civilian  employment  was  reported 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  with  2,808. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  11,932  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  Increased  245. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  December  totaled  565,486.  a  decrease  of 
1,392. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOMCICN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,486,625  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Government  actlvltlee  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  169,666 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  December  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  In  November  was  170,217.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  December  fol- 
lows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Canada 

35 

62 

3.31.1 

22.  2f* 

81,  457 

267 

174 

62,878 

6,204 

2.410 

55 

541 

'w 

Crete.. 

England. 

Franc* 

Germany.. 

Greece.  ' 

Greenland 

Japan 

Korea 

Morocco 

18,344 
08.698 

18,92i 
6,204 

""ioo" 

11 
85 

i4,366 
785 

62 

3,21.1 

3.913 

12.  C74 

267 

174 

19.  .191 

1  62.1 

Nftlicrlands... 

55 

Trinidad.... 

541 

Total 

169,666 

112,167 

1.1,888 

41.611 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,   read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  were 


read  the  second  time,   and  referred   as 

follows : 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.831.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Panagiotis 
R.  Rakopouloe   (Pete  Rackas);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIa'mS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmel  Grech; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

E^iATING)  : 

S.  833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  of  $165,000  to  the  village  of  High- 
land Palls,  N.Y.,  toward  the  cost  of  the  water 
filtration  plant  constructed  by  such  village; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See    the   remarks   of   Mr.   JAvrrs  when    he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  834.  A   bill  for  the  relief   of   Zenzaburo 
Yasuda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

S  835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and    Mr.    Bennett)  : 

S.  836.  A  bill  to  authorize  wartime  bene- 
fits under  certain  circumstances  for  peace- 
time veterans  and  their  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stisan  Tareett 
Sexton;   and 

S.  838.  A     bill     for     the     relief     of     George 
Crokos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
In  the  lands  or  Interests  therein  acquired  for 
the  Clarks  Hill  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
South  Carolina,  by  the  reconveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  or  interests  therein  to  the  former 
owners  thereof;  and 

S.  840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustment* 
in  the  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired  for 
the  Hartwell  Dam  project.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  by  the  reconveyance  of  certain 
lands  or  Interests  therein  to  the  former 
owners  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Jessie 
M.   Smith;    to  the  Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bible) : 

S.  842.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  com- 
mercial use  of  land  at  McCarran  Airport. 
Clark  County.  Nev.,  If  It  Is  determined  that 
such  land  Is  not  needed  for  the  operation  of 
such  airport;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)   (by  request): 

8.843.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  844.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelter  In  Federal  structures,  to 
authorize  payment  toward  the  construction 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  other  purpyoses; 

S.  845  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10.  14  and 
38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Roll; 


S.  846.  A  blU  to  extend  the  induction  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Ser\-lce  Act.  and  for  other  purpoees;   and 

S.847.  A  blU  to  amend  title  87,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Jilr.  ERVIN : 

S.  848.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Shun   Ah 

Wing;    to  the  Committee  on    the   Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Case.  Mr.  Coopek,  Mr.  Keating,  and 

Mr.  KucHEL)  : 

S.  849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  for 
hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  facility 
services,  and  home  health  services  furnished 
to  aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chttkch  )  : 

S.  850.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir  In  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request)  : 

8.  851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authorizing 
the  transmission  and  disposition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
also  market  power  generated  at  Amlstad  Dam 
on  the  Rio  Grande;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 

S.  853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act;  and 

S.  854.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
horizontal  property  regimes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effective 
utilization  of  certain  Federal  grants  by  en- 
couraging better  coordinated  local  review  of 
State  and  local  applications  for  such  grants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appoar 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    KEATING    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Javtts)  : 

S.  856.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Port  Mont- 
gomery, N.Y.,  may  Up  the  West  Point  water 
supply  line,  and  for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

S.  857.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches, work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance  standards  operations  as 
measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.858.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miladin 

Kljajln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself).  Mr. 

Anderson,  Mr.  Mu-ler,  Mr.  Metcalf, 

Mr.    McGee,   Mr.  Long  of   Missouri, 

Mr.      Moss,      Mr.      Randolph,      Mr. 

Humphrey,     Mr.     Morse,     and     Mr. 

Nelson)  : 

S  859.  A  bill  to  establish  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  In  meeting  present  and 
futvire  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
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at  ttM  Americfm  people,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poea»:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfltOrB. 

(See  tlM  remarks  of  Mr.  Jacksom  when 
be  Introduoed  tbe  above  bUl,  wblch  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSK: 

8.800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Odtimbla  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader  cof«rage,  Improved  standards  of 
mlnlmiim  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment; to  the  Oommittee  m  the  District  of 
ColumbUL 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mobsk  when  he 
totrodnced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


to  number  of  members  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  was  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
CONTINUING  OP  AUTHOREIATIONS 
TO      EMPLOY      CTERTAIN      ADDI- 
TIONAL    SENATE    PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSKN)  sulxnitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
88)  continuing  through  February  28, 
1963,  authorizations  to  employ  certain 
additional  Senate  personnel,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

GERMANENESS  OP  DEBATE  UNDER 
CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pong. 
Mr.  RiBicofT,  Mr.  Saltonstali..  Mr.  Pxll, 
Mr.  Maksfield,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  AitDEHSON,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
MtTSKiE,  Mrs.  Nettberger.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  McOex,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Httmphrxy,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Stm- 
ington,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Met- 
CALT,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAics  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Keating. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT.  Mr.  McCaithy,  and  Mr.  Kuchel) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  89)  pro- 
viding for  germaneness  of  debate  under 
certain  conditions,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  whoi  submitted  by  Mr.  Pastore, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXV  OF 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE, RELATING  TO  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  lyfr. 
Dirksen)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
90)  amending  i-ule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  relating  to  standing 
committees,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
over  under  the  rule. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  sulxnitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXV,  RELA- 
TIVE TO  NUMBER  OP  MEMBERS 
ON  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resoluticm 
(S.  Res.  91)  to  amend  rule  XXV  relative 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXV.  RELA- 
TIVE TO  NUMBER  OP  MEMBERS 
ON  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  92)  to  amend  rule  XXV  relative  to 
number  of  members  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  wsis  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV.  RELA- 
TIVE TO  NUMBER  OP  MEMBERS 
ON  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  93)  to  amend  rule  XXV  relative  to 
number  of  members  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  above  resolutions  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


ADDITIONAL  PAYMENT  TO  VILLAGE 
OF  HIGHLAND  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Keating],  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  dealing  with  a  problem 
at  Highland  Palls.  N.Y.,  which  has  de- 
fied our  previous  efforts  to  arrive  at  some 
measure  of  success  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  a  problem  which  confronts  this 
small  municipality  in  connection  with  its 
relationships  with  West  Point.  I  hope 
very  much  that  now,  following  our  previ- 
ous attempts  on  a  number  of  occasions 
to  achieve  success  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  we  may  at  long  last  be  success- 
ful, inasmuch  as  a  matter  of  consider- 
able justice  Is  involved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  833)  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  of  $165,000  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Highland  Palls,  N.Y..  toward  the 
cost  of  the  water  filtration  plant  con- 
structed by  such  village.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Keat- 
ing) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy].  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  ruled 
that  woven  wool  fabrics  which  have  a 
three-fourth-inch  strip  sewn  along  the 
length  of  the  fabric  are  "fabrics  in  part 
of  braid"  dutiable  at  42  V2  percent  ad 
valorem. 

"Hie  court's  decision  overturns  the  rul- 
ing of  Uie  Commissioner  of  Customs  on 
May  2,  1962,  that  such  fabrics  are  duti- 
able under  the  classifications  normally 


applicable  to  woven  fabrics.  Such  fib. 
rics  bear  a  duty  of  37  Vi  cents  per  pomwi 
and  60  percent  ad  valorem.  •'«»««i 

By  adding  a  strip  of  braid  the  fabric 
comes  in  under  the  cheaper  rate.  The 
braid  is  then  removed  and  the  bolt  tf 
cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  This  bill  is  intended  to  closcS 
loophole.  Our  domestic  textile  industn 
is  suffering  because  of  the  influx  of  ii^ 
ports  of  foreign  made  fabrics,  and  thli 
legislation  will  help  by  assuring  th»t 
fabrics  coming  into  the  country  are 
charged  the  proper  duty. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  835)  to  amend  the  Tarlfl 
Act  of  1930,  introduced  by  Mr.  Saltor- 
stall   (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kenkedt) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


WARTIME  BENEFITS  FOR  PEACE- 
TIME VETERANS  UNDER  CERTAIN 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  i 
bill  designed  to  provide  benefits  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  provided  f« 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  to  vet- 
erans of  our  Armed  Forces  who  serve  to 
"areas  of  hostilities" — areas  of  the  world 
in  which  armed  conflict  or  other  war- 
like conditions  exist — during  periods 
when  the  United  States  is  not  engaged 
in  a  formally  declared  war. 

The  bill  makes  the  President  responsi- 
ble for  defining  an  "area  of  hostilities" 
and  for  determining  the  period  during 
which  such  an  area  is  to  be  so  regarded. 
The  United  States  would  not  have  to  be 
engaged  in  the  hostilities  for  an  area  to 
be  so  designated.  Thus,  an  American 
observer  or  instructor  in  an  action  in 
which  the  United  States  is  not  directly 
engaged  might  become  eligible  for  the 
benefits  provided  in  this  bill  should  the 
President  proclaim  the  area  in  which 
they  were  serving  to  be  an  area  of  hos- 
tilities. 

This  would  not  further  involve  the 
United  States  in  any  such  action  but 
merely  provides  that  those  brave  men 
who  keep  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
informed  on  new  methods  of  warfare  re- 
ceive the  protection  and  benefits  to  which 
wartime  veterans  are  entitled.  If  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  services  are  to  be  sent 
to  critical  areas  of  the  world  where 
armed  conflict  exists  and  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  risks  involved  in  service  in 
such  areas  it  seems  only  just  to  me  that 
they  should  be  eligible  for  benefit. 

This  bill  will  undoubtedly  receive  fur- 
ther refinement  in  committee.  The  defi- 
nition of  eligibility,  for  example,  creates 
problems  and  may  need  further  atten- 
tion. But  I  think  the  principle  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  on  which  all  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States  would  agree.  The  United 
States  is  embarking  on  a  new  era  of  de- 
fense, one  which  will  mean  that  on  oc- 
casion our  military  personnel  will  have  to 
go  into  situations  not  provided  for  under 
present  law.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
give  the  President  the  flexibility  to  en- 
able him  to  provide  these  men  and  their 
families  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  wartime  veterans. 


I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  analysis  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  836)  to  authorize  wartime 
benefits  under  certain  circumstances  for 
peacetime  veterans  and  their  dependents 
introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bennett)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

•Hie  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Salton- 
stall is  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  the  Bnx  To  Authorize  War- 
TDU  Benefits  Under  Certain  Circum- 
stances FOR  Peacetime  Veterans  and 
THia  Dependents 

The  attached  bill  makes  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
BO  as  to  provide  Increased  benefits  to  vet- 
eranjB  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  serve  In  areas  of  the  world  In 
which  armed  conflict  or  other  warlike  con- 
ditions exist  during  periods  when  the  United 
States  is  not  engaged  in  a  formally  declared 
war.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  authorize 
benefits  for  such  veterans  (and  their  de- 
pendents) equal  to  those  benefits  authorized 
for  wartime  veterans.  In  most  cases  the 
benefits  made  available  by  this  bill  for  a 
veteran  of  a  period  of  hostilities  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  that  were  and 
are  provided  for  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  Where  differences  between  bene- 
fits provided  for  wartime  veterans  and  bene- 
fits provided  for  veterans  of  a  period  of 
hostilities  exist,  such  dlfTerences  will  be  noted 
in  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis. 
BxcnoN-BT-sEcnoN  analysis 
Section  1:  Subsection  (a)  amends  the 
definition  of  the  term  "period  of  war"  con- 
tained In  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  Include  in  the  meaning  of  such  term 
any  period  of  hostilities,  a  term  defined  by 
this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  two  new  definitions 
to  title  38.  One  definition  defines  the  term 
"area  of  hostilities"  and  the  other  defines 
the  term  "period  of  hostilities."  It  should 
be  noted  with  respect  to  the  latter  defini- 
tion that  whenever  the  term  "period  of  hos- 
tilities" Is  used  throughout  the  bill  It  has 
application  only  to  veterans  who  served 
(1)  during  a  period  of  hostilities,  and  (2) 
in  an  area  of  hostilities  during  that  period. 
Thus,  a  veteran  who  may  have  served  within 
the  time  limits  that  an  area  was  designated 
as  an  area  of  hosUlltles  is  not  affected  by 
the  term  "period  of  hostilities"  unless  he 
served  In  the  area  of  hostilities  covered  by 
a  Presidential  designation. 

Section  2:  Subsection  (a)  amends  section 
621(a)  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code.  In 
order  to  make  veterans  of  a  period  of  hos- 
tilities eligible  for  non-servlce-connected  dis- 
ability pension  in  the  same  manner  as  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  521(f)  of 
title  38  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  the 
service  requirements  that  veterans  of  a 
period  of  hostlliUes  must  meet  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  non-servlce-connected  dis- 
ability ;>enslon.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  veteran  (l)  must  have  served  for 
a  period  of  80  consecutive  days  or  more,  any 
part  of  which  was  served  during  a  period  of 
hostilities  (as  indicated  before,  service  dur- 
ing a  period  of  hoetlllUes  carries  with  It  the 
requirement  that  the  service  must  have  oeen 
in  an  area  of  hostUltles  also),  or  (2)  must 
ftave  served  for  any  period  of  time  during 
a  period  of  hostlUUes  and  been  discharged 
or  released  from  service  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability.     A  veteran  of  a  period  of 


hostilities  who  does  not   meet   the   90   con- 
secutive day  service  requirement  would  qual- 
ify   (as  other  wartime   veterans  do)    If  his 
aggregate  service  for  two  or  more   separate 
periods    of    service    during    more    than    one 
period  of  war  equaled  90  days  or  more. 
Subsection   (c)   Is  a  technical  amendment. 
Subsection   (d)  makes  widows  of  veterans 
of   a   period   of   hostilities   eligible   for   non- 
servlce-oonnected  death  pension  on  the  same 
basis    that    such    pension    Is    made    available 
for  widows  of  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Subsection  (e)    Is  a  technical  amendment. 
Subsection    (f)    makes  children  of  veterans 
of   a   period   of    hostilities    eligible   for   non- 
servlce-connected  benefits  on  the  same  basis 
as    children    of    veterans    of    World    War    I, 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Subsections  (g),  (h).  and  (I)  are  tech- 
nical amendments. 

Section  3:  This  fectlon  amends  section  602 
of  the  code  In  order  to  give  to  veterans  of  a 
period  of  hostilities  the  same  presumption 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  a  psy- 
chosis as  Is  granted  to  veterans  of  World 
War   II  and   the  Korean  conflict. 

Section  4:  This  section  authorizes  the  Is- 
suance of  a  policy  of  permanent  plan  life 
Insurance  or  a  policy  of  limited  convertible 
5-year  level  premium  term  Insurance  to  vet- 
erans of  a  period  of  hostilities.  This  Insur- 
ance is  available  only  after  the  veteran  is 
discharged  or  released  from  service  and  Is  a 
nonpartlclpatlng  type  of  Insurance.  Veter- 
ans of  the  Korean  conflict  were  eligible  at 
flrst  for  straight  term  Insurance  only  but 
were  subsequently  given  the  right  to  convert 
or  exchange  their  policies  for  the  two  types 
of  insurance  mentioned  above  which  were 
shown  by  experience  to  be  better  and  cheaper 
forms  of  Insurance. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  give 
veteran*  of  a  period  of  hostilities  who  were 
discharged  or  released  from  service  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bUl  a  period  of 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  to  apply 
for  such  Insurance.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  date  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  service  is  the  same  period  given 
other  veterans  to  apply  for  such  insurance. 
This  provision  would  only  have  application 
if  the  President  proclaimed  an  area  to  have 
In  the  past  been  an  area  of  hostilities. 

Section  5 :  This  section  adds  a  new  section 
to  chapter  19  of  the  code  and  provides  spe- 
cial indemnity  insurance  for  veterans  of  a 
period  of  hostilities  like  that  in  effect  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  A  veteran  of  a  period 
of  hostilities  would  be  automatically  Insured 
against  death  in  the  amount  of  VICOOO  dur- 
ing the  time  he  Is  en  route  to  an  area  of 
hostilities,  while  serving  in  such  an  area, 
and  for  a  period  of  120  days  after  the  date 
of  his  flrst  discharge  or  release  from  the  mili- 
tary after  his  service  In  such  area.  Such 
coverage  would  continue  in  no  case  for  more 
than  2  years  after  the  last  day  of  a  person's 
service  In  an  area  of  hostilities'.  If  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  returned  at  any  time 
to  such  an  area  he  would  again  be  auto- 
matically Insured. 

Section  6:  This  section,  which  amends 
chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
would  make  a  veteran  of  a  period  of  hostili- 
ties who  has  a  service-connected  disability 
eligible  for  vocational  rehabUltatlon  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  or 
the  Korean  conflict.  A  peacetime  veteran  Is 
eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  but 
unlike  World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans  the  peacetime  veteran  must  be 
rated  for  compensation  purposes  to  be  30 
percent  or  more  disabled,  or  if  less  than  30 
percent  the  disability  from  which  he  suffers 
must  be  clearly  shown  to  have  caused  a  pro- 
nounced employment  handicap. 

Section  7:  This  section  amends  chapter 
33  of  title  38  which  provides  educational 
benefits  to  Korean  conflict  veterans.  The 
amendments    made    by   this    section    would 


make  veterans  of  a  period  of  hostUltles  eligi- 
ble for  such  benefits  on  the  same  basis  as 
Korean  veterans.  The  veteran's  basic  serv- 
ice period  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  time  to  which  he  Is  entitled  to 
education  and  training  would  begin  with 
the  veteran's  most  recent  entry,  enlistment 
or  call  to  active  duty  prior  to  his  service  in 
an  area  of  hostilities  and  would  end  on  the 
date  of  his  flrst  discharge  or  release  from 
active   duty   after   his   service   in   such    area. 

Educational  benefits  would  be  available  to 
any  veteran  of  a  period  of  hostilities  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  have  existed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  but 
the  veteran  would  not  be  eligible  for  any 
educational  and  training  allowance  for  any 
period  of  training  completed  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  overall  termination  date  for  education 
find  training  in  the  cate  of  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict  Is  January  31.  1»65.  The 
final  termination  date  prescribed  for  vet- 
erans of  a  period  of  hostilities  is  January  31, 
1972  Since  It  Is  uncertain  how  long  In 
the  future  present  world  conditions  will 
exist.  It  may  become  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  termination  date  from 
time  to  time  for  veterans  of  a  period  of 
hostilities. 

Section  8:  This  section  amends  chapter 
37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  which  au- 
thorizes home,  farm,  and  business  loans  to 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  The  amendment  would  make 
veterans  of  a  period  of  hoetllitlea  eligible  for 
all  of  the  benefits  provided  under  that  chap- 
ter to  the  same  extent  that  such  beneflu 
were  made  available  to  World  War  n  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans. 

The  veteran's  benefits  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  any  amounts  he  had 
previously  received  under  the  chapter  on  ac- 
count of  service  during  World  War  n  or  the 
Korean  conflict.  Thl«  would  avoid  duplicate 
benefits. 

The  eligibility  of  a  veteran  would  last  for 
a  period  of  10  years  following  the  date  of 
his  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 
plus  1  year  for  each  3  montha  of  acUve 
duty  he  performed  in  an  area  of  hostilities. 
No  veteran  of  a  period  of  hostlUUes  would 
receive  benefits  under  the  chapter  after 
January  31,  1985.  Entitlement  would  not 
expire  for  any  such  veteran  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 31.  1975.  The  final  termination  date  for 
all  benefits  under  the  chapter  for  Korean 
conflict  veterans  is  January  31,  1975,  and  the 
phaseout  of  such  benefits  for  such  veterans 
does  not  begin  until  January  31.  1965.  As 
In  the  case  of  other  programs  with  final  ter- 
mination dates  It  may  become  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  January  31,  1985, 
date  referred  to  above  if  world  conditions  In 
the  future  continue  to  demand  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  cotmtry  to  serve  In 
areas  of  hostilities. 

Section  9:  This  section  authorizes  assist- 
ance In  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for 
veterans  of  a  period  of  hostilities  who  suffer 
from  certain  disabilities 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  In  the  case 
of  veterans  of  a  period  of  hostilities  the 
period  (6  years)  within  which  he  has  to 
make  application  for  assistance  In  purchas- 
ing an  automobile  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  if  the 
veteran  were  discharged  or  released  from 
service  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 
This  provision  would  have  application  only 
in  case  the  President  chose  to  proclaim  a 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  as  a  period  of  hostilities. 

Section  10:  This  section  amends  chapter 
43  of  title  38,  relating  to  musterlng-out  pay- 
ment for  Korean  conflict  veterans.  The 
amendment  authorizes  asoo  musterlng-out 
payment  to  veterans  of  a  period  of  hostUltles 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  serrlce  they 
may  have.  Payment  to  a  Korean  conflict 
veteran  was  made  as  follows:    (1)   (300  to  a 
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veteran  wbo  performed  active  duty  for  60 
days  or  more  and  served  outside  tlie  con- 
tinental United  States  or  In  Alaska,  (3) 
$200  for  a  veteran  who  performed  active  duty 
for  80  days  or  more,  no  part  of  which  was 
served  outside  the  continental  United  States 
or  In  Alaska,  and  (3)  9100  to  a  veteran  who 
performed  active  duty  for  less  than  60  days. 

In  the  case  of  a  period  of  hostilities  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  have  existed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  a  vet- 
eran who  served  dtirlng  such  period  and  was 
discharged  or  released  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  have  2  years 
after  such  date  of  enactment  to  make  appli- 
cation for  mustering-out  payment.  In  all 
other  cases  a  veteran  of  a  period  of  hostilities 
would  have  2  years  following  the  date  of  his 
discharge  or  release  from  service  to  make 
application. 

Section  11:  This  section  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion to  chapter  53  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
by  Executive  order  any  area  outside  the 
United  States  as  an  area  of  hostilities.  Be- 
fore so  designating  any  area  he  must  find 
(1)  that  znembers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  will  serve  in  such  area, 
and  (2)  that  such  members  while  serving  in 
such  area  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  armed 
conflict  or  similar  warlike  conditions.  The 
new  section  requires  the  President  in  desig- 
nating any  area  as  an  area  of  hostilities  to 
do  so  In  geographic  terms  and  to  specify  the 
date  on  which  such  area  first  becomes  an 
area  of  hostilities  for  purposes  of  benefits 
under  title  S8,  United  States  Ckxle;  such  sec- 
tion sets  out  the  conditions  under  which 
the  President  shall  specify  the  date  on  which 
an  area  ceases  to  be  an  area  of  hostilities. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  benefits,  a 
veteran  of  a  period  of  hostilities  will  be 
eligible  for  the  following: 

1.  Wartime  disability  compensation  rates 
for  serrice-connected  disabilities,  including 
the  vaan  advantageous  presumption  for 
wartime  veterans  regarding  health  upon  en- 
tering service  (ch.  11  of  title  38,  United 
States  Ckxle) . 

2.  Hospital,  domiciliary,  and  medical  care 
on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  any  other 
war  (ch.  17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code) . 

S.  Special  burial  benefits  provided  for  vet- 
erans of  any  war  (ch.  23  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code) . 

A  peacetime  veteran  Is  already  eligible  for 
the  beneflU  of  chapter  21  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  which  authorizes  speciaUy 
adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans. 

The  provision  of  chapter  35  at  title  38, 
United  SUtas  Code,  providing  educational 
assistance  to  the  orphans  of  certain  veterans. 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  all  veterans  serv- 
ing at  the  present  time.  The  authorization 
will  terminate  concurrently  with  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
which  expires  July  1.  1963.  In  the  event 
that  act  Is  not  again  extended  it  would  be 
necessary  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title  38  in 
order  to  cover  veterans  who  serve  during  a 
period  ot  hoetiUties  after  July  1.  1963. 

Chapter  13  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation which  had  always  been  made 
between  wartime  and  peacetime  death  ccan- 
pensation  for  dependents.  Since  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  provide  higher  rates 
of  compensation  for  dependents  than  the 
rates  in  effect  during  the  Korean  conflict  no 
change  has  been  made  with  respect  to  de- 
pendents of  veterans  of  a  period  of  hoetll- 
itles;  but  as  noted  earlier,  veterans  of  a 
period  of  hostilities  are  made  eligible  for  in- 
demnity Insurance  while  such  insurance  has 
not  been  provided  in  the  case  of  any  veteran 
who  died  after  December  31.  1956. 

This  bill  "»«»-^«>«  no  special  provision  for 
unemployment  benefits  since  persons  now 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  covered  by 
a  new  permanent  unemployment  compensa- 
tion  program  similar  to  that  provided  for 


Federal  civilian  employees.  Benefits  are  paid 
In  accordance  with  State  unemployment  In- 
surance laws  and  are  financed  by  Federal  ap- 
propriation. The  program  is  administered 
through  agreements  with  the  individual 
States  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 


COMMERCIAL     USE     OF     CERTAIN 

LAND    AT     McCARRAN     AIRPORT, 

NEV. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiblkI,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill.  This  measure  provides  for 
certain  commercial  use  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  McCsurran  Airp>ort  in  Clark 
County,  Nev.,  after  determination  that 
such  land  is  not  needed  for  the  operation 
of  the  airport. 

The  major  portion  of  the  lands  in 
question  was  conveyed  to  Clark  County 
pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Airports  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1115) .  Included 
in  section  16  is  a  reversionary  clause 
which  provides  that  in  the  event  any  of 
the  land  is  not  developed  or  ceases  to  be 
used  for  airport  purposes  it  automatically 
reverts  to  the  United  States. 

The  McCarran  Airport  is  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  known  as  the  Las 
Vegas  Strip  and  is  thus  surrounded  by 
real  estate  of  high  value.  The  county 
is  presently  in  the  process  of  altering 
the  airport  layout  and,  resultantly,  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  original  conveyance 
are  excess  to  airport  requirements.  If 
the  reversionary  provision  of  section  16 
were  to  operate,  these  lands  would  re- 
turn to  public  domain  and  their  exces- 
sive value  would  probably  result  in  a 
scramble  for  acquisition  by  private  in- 
terests and  may  eventually  result  in  the 
erection  of  structures  which  were  not 
compatible  with  the  planning  or  use  of 
the  airport  Itself. 

To  avert  such  a  problem,  the  county 
officials  have  requested,  and  this  bill 
would  authorize,  that  where  lands  were 
found  to  be  In  excess  of  airport  needs 
they  could  be  leased  by  the  county  for 
commercial  and  industrial  development 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  operation  of 
the  airport. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  842)  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain commercial  use  of  land  at  McCar- 
ran Airport,  Clark  County,  Nev..  if  it  is 
determined  that  such  land  is  not  needed 
for  the  operation  of  such  airpwrt,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cannon  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bible)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  five  bills  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  accompanied  by 
letters  of  transmittal  explaining  the 
purpose  of  each  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters of  transmittal   be   printed   in  the 


Record,  immediately  following  the  Hat- 
ing of  the  bills. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biDt 
will  be  received  smd  appropriately  re. 
f erred;  and.  without  objection,  the  letl 
ters  of  transmittal  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Russnj. 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  ,  by 
request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  as  follows; 

S.  843.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlaUons 
during  fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  qj 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  accompany. 
ing  Senate  bill  843  is  as  follows: 
Thx  SEcazTAXT  or  Dktknsx, 
Washington,  January  n,  idSi. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkax  IAm.  PaxsiDXNT:  There  Is  forwanled 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  "To 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1964  for  procurement,  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes."  This  proposal  is  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  leglslaUve  pro- 
gram for  the  88th  Ck>ngress  and  the  Biiresu 
of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  enactment 
of  the  proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

The  proposal  provides  authorization  of  ap- 
propriation for  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1964  In  two  major  areas.  It  Includes 
authorlBatlon  of  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nsTsl 
vessels  In  form  identical  to  previous  enact- 
ments of  the  fund  authorizations  required 
pursuant  to  section  412(b)  of  Public  La« 
86-146,  as  initially  approved  Augtist  10,  1959. 
It  also  Includes  a  similar  autborizaUon  of 
appropriations  for  the  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  as  required  for  the  first  time  by 
the  amendment  to  section  412(b)  contained 
In  Public  Law  87-436.  approved  April  27,  1962. 

PROCUREMENT 

As  In  the  case  of  previous  legislation,  this 
proposal  would  provide  for  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  procurement  In  each  of 
the  categories  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nsvtl 
vessels  for  each  of  the  mUltary  departmenU 
In  the  amount  of  the  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority being  requested  for  such  purposes  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  amounts  requested  for  fund  authoriza- 
tion have  been  developed  on  the  same  baiii 
as,  and  are  comparable  to,  the  amounts  for 
which  fund  authorizations  for  procurement 
were  granted  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

For  ready  reference  there  Is  attached 
hereto  a  table  showing,  by  category  and  by 
service:  (1)  The  amounts  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1963;  (2)  amounts  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1963;  and  (3)  the  amounts  requested 
for  fund   authorization  for  fiscal  year  1964 

RESEARCH.     DEVELOPMENT.     TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

As  in  the  case  of  procurement,  there  !• 
general  authorization  in  permanent  law  for 
each  of  the  military  departments  to  conduct 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
activities.  The  basic  provisions  are;  10  DJB.C. 
4503  for  the  Army;  10  U.S.C.  5150-5151  for 
the  Navy;  and  10  U.S.C.  9503  for  the  Air 
Force.  Accordingly,  this  legislation  is  re- 
sponsive only  to  the  requirement  of  section 
412(b)  for  authorization  of  funds  to  conduct 
these  programs  after  December  31.  1982.  Tin 
proposal  would  provide  such  fund  author- 
ization for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  res- 
sels  for  each  department  and  in  each  cate- 
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-ory  in  amounts  equal  to  the  new  obliga- 
Sooal  authority  Included  in  tbe  President's 
|>udget  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  such  purposes. 
^7j£M  amounts  correspond  to  the  amounts 
Included  in  the  estimates  for  the  major  sub- 
^TlBlons  (budget  activities)  of  the  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  appropri- 
ations for  each  of  the  categories.  The  budget 
gctlvitles  are  uniformly  classified  for  each  of 
the  military  departments  under  the  headings 
"Aircraft  and  Related  Equipment" — budget 
acUvity  2;  "Missiles  and  Related  Equip- 
ment"  ^budget  activity  3;  and  "Ships,  Small 

Craft,  and  Related  Equipment" — budget  ac- 
tivity 6.  and  consist  of  a  uniform  grouping 
Of  the  so-called  line  Item  budget  subactlvl- 
tles.  The  "line  item"  budget  subactlvltles 
are  in  turn  identical  to  each  of  the  program 
elements  of  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  evalutlon  programs  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  form  the  basis  upon  which 
the  programs  are  executed  and  related  funds 
are  administered. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, fund  authorization  In  terms  of  these 
budget  categories  will  not  only  permit  the 
continuation  of  program  execution  and  fund 
administration  on  the  ciirrent  basis,  but  Is 
also  In  accord  with  the  expressed  desires  of 
the  Congress  to  review  and  exercise  its  legis- 
lative responsibility  over  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  activity  which  may 
ultimately  involve  the  fabrication  of  proto- 
typ>cs  of  operational  systems. 

REPROGRAMINC 

In  originating  the  amendment  requiring 
fund  authorization  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  stated  In  its  report  (S. 
Rept.  No.  1315.  87th  Cong.,  Apr.  2,  1962.  p 
3^  in  pertinent  part,  as  follows: 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  experi- 
ence to  date  under  the  relatively  new  proce- 
dure requiring  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  is  such  that  there  should 
be  no  concern  about  an  extension  of  this 
procedure  Into  research  and  development. 
When  the  authorization  procedure  was  In- 
stituted doubts  were  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters about  its  practicality  and  there  was 
some  alarm  that  the  procedure  could  re- 
sult In  conflicts  and  troublesome  restric- 
tions. These  problems  simply  have  not  ma- 
terialized and  the  committee  believes  the 
procedure   has  proved   constructive." 

The  most  significant  factor  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  conflicts  and  troublesome  restric- 
tions under  previous  authorization  legis- 
lation of  this  type  was  the  adoption  by 
the  committees  of  the  procedure  that  had 
previously  been  worked  out  with  the  ap- 
propriations committees  known  as  repro- 
gramlng.  The  principles  and  basic  Justi- 
fication for  this  procedure  were  well  stated 
by  the  Rouse  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  in 
its  report  on  fund  authorization  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1963  <H.  Rept.  No.  1406 
87th  Cong.,  Mar.  7,  1962,  p.  10) : 

"Prior  to  last  year,  the  Congress  had  pro- 
vided a  generalized  authorization,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  for  the  major  procurement 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Each  annual  appropriation  act  has  provided 
funds  in  general  terms  for  these  major  pro- 
curement programs  on  the  basis  of  a  de- 
tailed Justification  to  the  committees  cov- 
ering in  detail  all  of  the  major  Items.  Dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  these  major  defense 
programs  are  administered.  It  is  necessary 
to  increase  or  decrease  amounts  originally 
Justified  to  the  Congress  for  applicaUon  to 
given  line  items,  and  to  make  changes  in 
programs,  in  order  to  accommodate  changes 
in  requirements.  Under  the  existing  proce- 
dures for  this  reprogramlng,  appropriate  no- 
nce to,  or  consultation  with,  the  commlt- 
te««  has  been  provided.  This  procedure  for 
authorization  and  approprlaUon  has  pro- 
▼laed    urgently    needed    responsiveness    to 


swiftly  changing  requirements  from  both 
technological  breakthroughs  and  varying 
threats." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  also  Indicated  iU  adoption  and  support 
of  the  principles  and  related  procedtires  in 
Senate  Rep(»^  No.  253.  87th  Congress.  May 
II.  1961,  page  3. 

Past  experience  In  the  application  of  the 
procedure  to  the  various  areas  of  defense 
programs  has  indicated  that,  while  the  prin- 
ciples should  be  maintained,  the  procedures, 
of  necessity,  must  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  programs;  for  instance,  procurement 
programs  are  stated  generally  in  terms  of 
physical  line  items  and  associated  dollars, 
whereas,  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  programs  consist  primarily  of 
level  of  effort,  measured  In  dollars,  directed 
at  less  finite  objectives  Such  distinctions 
should  be  recognized  in  working  out  the 
adaptation  of  the  principle  of  reprogramlng 
to  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu:.- 
tion. 

Another  important  factor  In  facilitating 
the  administration  of  the  major  defense  pro- 
grams under  legislation  of  this  type  was  the 
clear  recognition  by  the  committees  of  exist- 
ing appropriation  and  fund  flexibility 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  un- 
der the  Defense  Appropriation  Acts  as  stated 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
Its  report  (H.  Rept  No  380,  87th  Cong, 
May  10,  1961,  p.  10)  : 

"While  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated will  constitute  ceilings  on  ap- 
propriations which  can  be  made  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  clear 
that  the  programs,  which  such  appropria- 
tions finance,  can  also  be  financed  in  part  by 
the  application  of  other  available  funds, 
such  as  reimbursement  or  unused  prior  year 
funds.  Similarly,  should  the  necessity  arise, 
funds  appropriated  under  these  authoriza- 
tions may  be  applied  to  the  completion  of 
prior  year  programs  for  the  same  general 
purposes. 

"The  conamlttee  does  not  intend  that  such 
reasonable  degree  of  transfer  authority  as 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  may  wish 
to  recommend  be  inhibited  or  precluded  by 
these  authorizations.  We  have  in  mind,  for 
example,  the  customary  transfer  provisions 
In  the  language  of  the  emergency  fund  ap- 
propriation and  similar  provisions  in  section 
535  of  the  1961  Appropriation  Act.  Such 
provisions  are  essential  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment promptly  to  take  advantiige  of  tech- 
nological and  other  developments." 

Likewise,  the  Senate  committee  recognized 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  such  flexi- 
bility in  its  report  (S.  Rept.  No.  253,  87th 
Cong..  May  11,  1961,  p.  3),  as  follows: 

"The  committee  is  aware  of  provisions  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Acts  that  confer  transfer  authority  and 
flexibility  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
expediting  certain  programs.  The  committee 
does  not  Intend  that  this  authorisation  in- 
hibit the  transfer  authority  contained  in  the 
emergency  fund  appropriation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  In  such  provisions  as  sec- 
Uon  635  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  1961.  These  provisions 
are  essential  to  permit  the  Department  to 
take  advantage  of  technological  break- 
throughs." 

In  support  of  the  legislation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  be  furnished,  as 
In  the  past,  detailed  Information  with  respect 
to  each  program  for  which  fund  authoriza- 
tion is  being  requested  in  a  form  identical 
to  that  being  submitted  In  explanation  and 
justiflcation  of  the  budget  request.  Addi- 
tionally, the  military  departments  will  be 
prepared  to  submit  any  other  data  that  the 
committees  or  their  staffs  may  require. 

It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  Armed 
Services  Ctommlttees,  as  in  the  past,  will  de- 
sire that  top  civilian   and   military  officials 


of  the  Department  of  Defense  be  pr^Mured 
to  make  presentations  covering  the  •trateglc 
objectives  and  plans  for  the  ensuing  year, 
including  those  necessitating  development 
of  these  major  defense  programs  and  of  the 
request  for  funds  for  their  support. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Fiscal  year  19€3  amounts  authorized  venus 
amounts  appropriated  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels 
ITliousands] 


.^uthoriMNl.       Aftfiro-  R«^ 

fis<-al  year       itriated,  !  questrd. 

19r)3  flstal  year  fijral  ve.v 

1963  19M 


.^iriraft: 

.^rtny    _'  $21 R,  500 

.Niivy  an<!  i 

.Marine  Corps  4134.800 

.\ir  Force .x.eae.ooo 

N;  i.ssilps: 

.^riiiy Wh.SOO 

Navy !i30,  100 

Marinr  Corps '  22.300 

Air  Force '.'.500,000 

Nm\,i1  vessels; 

.Nnvy 2.079.200 

Total 12,969,300 
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$211,800        $.'-22,100 

2.  lO.MOT  ,  1.9.'«.7WI 

3,  5(£,>,  400  I  3.  &'iU,0U0 

.I"*.  100  580,  TOO 

929,  M3  1.107.300 

22.248  I  14.700 

2,  4M,000  I  2,177.000 

2.919.200  j  2.310.000 
12,770.506  il2,229.SUi 

S  844  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelter  In  Federal  structures,  to 
authorize  payment  toward  the  construction 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  844  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretart  of  Dxtensx, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  30,  1963. 
Hon     Lyndon   B.   Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  entitled  "To  fur- 
ther amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  shelter  In 
Federal  structures,  to  authorize  payment  to- 
ward the  construction  or  modification  of 
approved  public  shelter  space,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  88th 
Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vises that  Its  enactment  would  t>e  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  urges  its  early  enact- 
ment. 

PtTRPOSE    or    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislaUon  is  to  au- 
thorize and  require  the  incorporation  of  pub- 
lic shelter  in  appropriate  civilian  or  military 
structures  of  the  United  States;  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  additional  Federal  re- 
gional emergency  operating  centers;  to  au- 
thorize payments  to  nonprofit  Institutions 
or  instrumentalities  for  shelter  purposes; 
and  to  otherwise  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950. 

The  major  protecUon  of  the  Nation  against 
an  attack  Is  the  deterrent  effect  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  our  allies.  Our  military  posture 
Is  being  steadily  Improved  to  maintain  this 
deterrent;  but  we  must  also  be  prepared  for 
possible  failure  of  deterrence  through  an 
organized,  long-range,  sensible  program  of 
civil  defense. 

Although  there  is  no  practical  program 
that  would  avoid  large  scale  loss  of  life  dur- 
ing a  nuclear  attack,  we  can  develop  our 
program  of  civil  defense  to  provide  a  system 
of  protection  of  life  to  increase  very  sig- 
nificantly the  number  of  people  who  would 
survive  and  provide  the  base  for  recovery 
after  an  attack.  The  key  element  around 
which  such  a  program  must  be  built  is  shel- 
ter, immediately  available,  equipped  and 
provisioned;  with  the  necessary  supporting 
activities,  equipment,  and  training  for  car- 
rying out  civil  defense  operations. 
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since  September  1961,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  conducted  the  national  shelter 
siirvey  to  Identify  mark,  and  stock  exlatlng 
public  shelter  space.  This  program  hsu  lo- 
cated in  excess  of  100  million  public  shelter 
spaces  In  existing  structures,  over  70  percent 
of  which  man  be  brought  into  use  this  year 
as  a  nucleus  of  a  program  of  fallout  shelter 
for  all  the  population,  near  homes  and  places 
of  work.  These  shelter  spaces  are  being 
marked  and  provisioned  and  localities  are 
developing  plans  for  their  use  In  an  emer- 
gency. 

However,  many  of  these  shelters  are  lo- 
cated in  downtown  areas.  There  Is  a  need 
for  new  shelter  space  better  located  In  rela- 
tion to  homes.  Additional  shelter  space  Is. 
and  will  be.  Increasing  as  State  and  local 
governments.  Industry,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  other  Institutions  undertake  their  civil 
defense  responsibilities.  However,  local  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  deficiency  in  shelter  re- 
quirements appear  clearly  Inadequate  In  the 
absence  of  Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
necessary  legislation  to  make  a  moderate 
start  in  stimulating  more  widespread  shelter 
space  is  needed  this  year.  The  stimulation 
of  the  necessary  additional  shelter  space  will 
be  complemented  by  the  current  vlgoroxis 
program  to  spread  throughout  the  building 
trades  and  professions  the  new  technology 
of  adding  low-cost  protective  features  to 
buildings  and  with  a  positive  long-term 
program  to  include  protective  features  in 
Federal  buildings. 

A  nationwide  effort  to  create  additional 
shelter  space  will  give  a  badly  needed  im- 
petus to  the  equally  Important  tasks  of  local 
organization,  planning,  and  training  in  spe- 
cial civil  defense  skills.  Under  widespread 
fallout  radiation  conditions,  rescue,  relief, 
mass  feeding,  and  casualty  care,  and  the 
many  other  important  elem:nts  of  a  civil 
defense  system,  mnst  be  planned  from  the 
base  of  a  system  of  community  shelters.  The 
survivors  of  the  first  days  of  a  nuclear  attack 
could  not  organize  work  parties  and  carry 
out  plans  for  survival  without  such  a  shelter 
base. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  206  to 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  to  require  that 
public  shelter  be  incorporated  in  all  federally 
owned  or  occupied  structiu-es,  civilian  or 
military,  unless  an  exemption  from  this  re- 
quirement Is  obtained. 

Incorporation  of  shelter  in  appropriate 
Federal  buildings  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  suc- 
cessful shelter  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  show  by  its  own  leadership 
and  example  that  shelter  is  the  key  element 
in  a  comprehensive  civil  defense  program. 
The  States,  localities,  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  Indivldi-  who  have  been  urged 
by  the  Government  l  construct  shelter  ex- 
pect no  less. 

Section  206  would  authorize  the  President 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  section.  The  reg- 
ulations would  make  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  procedures  and  criteria  for  In- 
corporation of  public  shelter.  Exemptions 
from  the  requirement  of  shelter  would  be 
provided  for  In  appropriate  cases,  since  in 
some  instances  the  shelter  need  woiild  be 
met  from  other  sources  in  the  community, 
or  it  would  be  uneconomical,  because  of 
design  and  construction  characteristics,  to 
incorporate  shelter  in  certain  types  of  struc- 
tm-es.  Detailed  procedures  and  criteria 
would  be  issued  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  proposed  procedure  is  generally  in  ac- 
cord with  the  ciurent  practice  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  new  section  206  also  would  authorize 
the  construction  of  Federal  regional  emer- 
gency operating  centers.  Such  emergency 
operating  centers  are  essential  to  assiu'e  a 
capability  of  poetattack  civil  defense  oper- 
ations at  the  regional  level.  One  such  center 
is  nearing  completion,  and  another  has  been 
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specifically  authorized  and  construction 
funds  appropriated.  The  draft  bill  would 
authorize  construction  of  six  additional 
structures  for  the  remaining  regional  cen- 
ters. The  section  also  specifically  authorizes 
the  acquisition  of  fee  t'tle  to  land  as  re- 
quired by  section  201(h)  of  the  act.  and 
makes  clear  that  the  procedures  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  do  not  apply  to  these 
facilities. 

The  new  section  207  would  authorize  pay- 
ments to  nonprofit  institutions  or  instru- 
mentalities which  provide  public  shelter 
space  in  their  structures.  These  In:  titutlons 
include  schools,  hospitals,  and  welfare  in- 
stitutions, public  or  private,  and  State  and 
local  government-owned  buildings,  subways, 
caves.  and  other  public  underground 
facilities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  incentive  pay- 
ment will  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  ac- 
ceptable public  shelter  space  created  and 
made  available  to  the  public  and  that  It  will 
be  set  at  $2.50  per  square  foot  or  actu\l  cost, 
whichever  is  lets. 

New  construction,  equipment,  or  modlflcn- 
tion,  most  of  which  would  be  for  du.-.l  pur- 
pose space,  will  be  approved  If  it  meets  cri- 
teria prescribed  under  the  act  and  regula- 
tions. Approved  public  shelter  Fpace  will 
accommodate  50  or  more  people,  and  be 
open  for  public  u-e  in  time  of  emergency 
under  local  civil  defense  direction. 

The  nonprofit  character  of  the  institution 
will  generally  be  determined  by  the  criteria 
established  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  payment  will  be  In  addition  to,  but  will 
not  duplicate,  any  other  financial  assistance 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
construction. 

Section  207  would  also  authorize  payments 
for  eligible  expenditures  made  by  qualified 
institutions  on  or  after  January  1.  1963.  in 
anticipation  of  approval  of  the  program. 

In  order  to  assure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  shelter  pasrments  among  the  States,  sec- 
tion 207  contemplates  a  procedure  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for  shelter 
payments.  The  allocations  would  be  pri- 
marily based  upon  factors  of  population  and 
amounts  of  available  shelter  In  existence. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  add  to  title  IV 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  two  new  sec- 
tions (sees.  414  and  415)  containing  the 
administrative  authority  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  new  programs. 

Section  414  would  authorize  certain  funds 
appropriated  for  the  program  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  To  assure  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  use  of  funds. 
It  is  essential  that  funds  appropriated  for 
research  and  development,  construction,  and 
shelter  payments  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. This  is  consistent  with  the  manner 
of  appropriating  similar  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Section  414  would  also  authorize  alloca- 
tion, to  the  civilian  and  military  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government,  of 
funds  appropriated  for  shelter  in  Federal 
structures,  and  also  for  construction  of 
emergency  operating  centers.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  appropriation  requests  for  the 
modification  of  existing  Federal  structures 
to  provide  shelter  will  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Funds  would  then  be 
made  available  to  the  constructing  depart- 
ment or  agency,  subject  to  the  shelter 
criteria  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Section  415  would  make  clear  that  the  act 
does  not  modify  or  amend,  or  relieve  any 
department  or  agency,  from  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  law  concerning  the  acquisi- 
tion, leasing,  or  construction  of  facilities. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  not  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  military  oonstruction 
authorization  acts,  the  Public  Buildings  Act, 
or  siniilar  legislation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  broaden  the 
definition  of  civil  defense  to  Include  natural 
disaster  relief  activities.  All  the  States  have 
made  disaster  relief  a  part  of  the  civil  de- 
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fense  function,  based  upon  recommendatirm 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  ^u 
amendment  was  recommended  by  organla!! 
tions  representing  State  and  local  civil  flT 
fense  directors,  now  required  by  mJI 
definition  to  distinguish  between  civil  d«! 
fense  and  disaster  relief  activities.  Plann^ 
and  preparations  for  natural  disaster  relUf 
contribute  directly  to  preparations  for  trnJ 
operations  under  an  enemy  attack,  and  thb 
should  be  recognized  in  the  law. 

HJl.  10262.  and  a  companion  bill,  s  2867 
to  authorize  Incorporation  of  shelter  In  Ped ' 
eral  structures  and  a  shelter  Incentives  pro* 
gram,  were  introduced  In  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  but  were  not  enacted 
These  proposals  have  been  revised  to  reflect 
the  experience  in  the  operation  of  a  shelter 
p.-o:jram  gained  over  the  past  year. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

Inco.rporatlon  of  shelter  features,  by  modi- 
fication to  appropriate  existing  structures 
of  the  United  States  and  the  construction  of 
Federal  regional  emergency  operating  cen- 
ters, is  estimated  at  $20  million  for  the  first 
year.  Costs  for  shelter  in  new  Federal  con- 
struction are  expected  to  be  Included  in 
budget  estimates  of  Individual  constructing 
agencies.  The  cost  of  the  shelter  payment 
program  which  would  be  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 207  Is  estimated  at  $175  million  for  the 
first  year  of  operation.  It  Is  estimated  thl* 
would  provide  up  to  10  million  shelter  spaces 
In  nonprofit  institutions. 

Sincerely. 

ROEERT  S.  McNamara. 

S  845.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10.  14.  and 
38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
award  of  certain  medals  and  the  Medal  of 
Honor  roll. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  845  is  as  follows: 

January  9.  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mh.  Peesident:  There  Is  inclosed 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend 
titles  10,  14,  and  38,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  award  of  certain  medals  and 
the  Medal  of  Honor  roll." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  lor  the  88th 
Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  been  designated 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  this  legislation.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

PtJRPOSE    OF    the    legislation 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  titles  10  and  14,  United  States 
Code,  to  (a)  expand  authority  for  award  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Air  Force  Cross, 
and  the  Sliver  Star  by  the  various  military 
departments,  and  the  Coast  Guard  with  re- 
spect to  the  Medal  of  Honor,  to  afford  proper 
recognition  for  acts  of  heroism  and  gallant- 
ry which  may  occur  during  cold  war  con- 
ditions short  of  situations  when  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  country  are  at  war  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States;  and  (b)  restate 
criteria  for  award  of  these  decorations  to 
make  them  more  consistent  with  the  criteria 
recently  announced  by  the  President  tot 
award  of  the  Purple  Heart,  in  Executive 
Order  No.  11016,  approved  April  25.  1962.  and 
for  the  award  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal.  In 
Executive  Order  No.  11046,  approved  August 
24,  1962.  Furthermore,  it  Is  proposed  that 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  be  amended  so 
that  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  personnel  receiving  the 
Medal  of  Honor  under  the  first  three  quali- 
fying provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation 


vUl  bare  their  names  placed  on  the  Mtdal 

of  Honor  roll  and  receive  the  certificate  suul 
fpeeUl  pension  proTtded  b7  sactknu  S61  and 
^of  that  title,  begtnnint  at  afe  60. 

Present  laws  vhlefa  aiothoiiBe  Mrard  of  the 
jCedal  of  Honor,  the  Dtatlngulafaed  Berrloe 
CroM.  the  Navy  Croas,  the  Air  Ton»  CroM. 
and  the  Silver  Star,  prescribe,  in  general,  that 
these  decorations  may  only  be  awarded  to 
peraonB  who  dlstlng^itsh  themselTes  while 
^gaged  In  actual  conflict  with  or  military 
operations  against  an  enemy  or  armed  en- 
emy of  the  United  States.  This  has  been 
interpreted  so  as  to  authorize  these  awards 
only  for  acts  which  occur  during  periods  of 
,rartime  when  the  United  States  is  actually 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  an  enemy 
of  this  country.  No  provision  Is  made  for 
i^^rmtl  of  these  decorations  to  persons  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  heroism  or  gal- 
lantry under  conditions  short  of  an  actual 
conflict  in  which  the  United  States  is  for- 
mally engaged.  As  a  result,  members  of  an 
armed  force  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  (with  respect  to  the 
Medal  of  Honor),  who  perform  heroic  and 
gallant  acts  while  serving  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity with,  or  while  assisting  in  the  opera- 
tions of,  friendly  foreign  forces  engaged  in 
armed  conflict  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  not  formally  a  party,  may  not  be  awarded 
these  decorations.  Similarly,  acts  of  hero- 
Ism  and  gallantry  which  might  result  from 
actions  of  a  hostile  foreign  force  may  not 
be  recognized  by  the  award  of  an  appropri- 
ate decoration  to  the  individual  or  his  next 
of  kin.  To  remedy  these  Inequitable  situ- 
ations, it  is  believed  that  the  pressent  cri- 
teria for  award  of  these  decorations  should 
be  expanded  to  permit  prompt  and  proper 
ncognitlon  of  the  services  and  sacrifices  of 
personnel  who  may  be  involved  in  such  cold 
war  actions. 

cost  and  budget  data 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
cause  no  significant  increase  in  the  budg- 
etary requirements  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Sincerely. 

Ctbus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Sectional  Amaltbis 

TO  AMEND  TTTLEB  10,  14,  AND  3S,  rrNlTED  STATES 
O0B«,  WTTH  KESFBCT  TD  THE  AWAID  OT  Cl»- 
TA»  MISALS  AND  THE  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  EOLL 

Section  1:  This  section  amends  sections 
8741.  8742.  and  3746  of  title  10,  United  States 
Oode,  which  relate  to  the  award  to  Army 
personnel  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Dls- 
tingtilshed  Serrlce  Cross,  and  the  Sliver  Star, 
respectively.  The  criteria  for  these  decora- 
tions have  been  reeUted  to  include  the  exist- 
ing authority  for  presentation  of  these 
awards  to  members  of  the  Army  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  heroism,  gallantry, 
and  Talor  while  engaged  in  conflict  with  an 
en«ny  of  the  United  States  under  wartime 
conditions.  In  addition,  the  criteria  have 
been  expanded  to  provide  consistence  with 
the  conditions  for  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
expressed  In  Executive  Order  No.  11016.  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  April  25,  1962. 
These  expanded  criteria  provide  authorlaa- 
tlon  to  award  the  decorations  to  members  of 
the  Army  who  dlstingiilBh  themselves  not 
only  while  engaged  in  conflict  with  an  enemy 
of  the  United  SUtes  under  formal  wartime 
condlUons,  but  also  while  engaged  in  cold 
war  actions  against  a  hostile  foreign  force 
or  whUe  serving  with  friendly  foreign  forces 
engaged  in  an  armed  conlUct  against  an  op- 
posing armed  force  in  situations  when  the 
United  States  is  not  a  beUlgerent  party. 
Rofr^Ji  '•  "^^  section  amends  sections 
6241.  8242,  and  6244  Of  Utle  10,  United  States 
»^^  which  relate  to  the  award  to  persons  in 
«ie  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  Medal  of 


HoDor.  the  Ktnj  Oram,  mad  1h»  SUtct  Star, 
respscUvMy.  TlM  erlterU  for  ttMse  decora- 
tkooM  haw  been  restated  to  mak«  them  gcn- 
enlly  man  ooMtfPt  with  tfaoM  that  tppHj 
to  personnel  of  tlM  Army  and  Air  Faroe,  aad 
include  Um  existing  autbortBatlOD  to  present 
the  awards  to  members  ot  the  Navy  who  dls- 
tlngulali  tbemselves  by  heroism,  gallantry, 
and  valor  while  engaged  In  conflict  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  SUtes  tinder  wartime 
conditions.  In  addition,  the  criteria  have 
been  expanded  to  provide  consistency  with 
the  conditions  for  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
expressed  in  Executive  Order  No.  11016.  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  April  25,  1962. 
These  expanded  criteria  provide  authorisa- 
tion to  award  the  decorations  to  naembers  of 
the  Navy  who  distinguish  themselves  not 
only  while  engaged  in  conflict  with  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States  under  formal  wartime 
conditions,  but  also  while  engaged  in  cold 
war  actions  against  a  hostile  foreign  force, 
or  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign  forces 
engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  against  an 
opposing  armed  force  in  situaUons  when  the 
United  States  is  not  a  belligerent  party. 

Section  3:  This  section  amends  sections 
8741,  8742.  and  8746  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  which  relate  to  the  award  to  persons 
in  the  Air  Force  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
Air  Force  Cross,  and  the  Sliver  Star,  respec- 
tively. The  criteria  for  these  decorations 
have  been  restated  to  include  the  existing 
authorization  to  present  the  awards  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force  who  distinguish  them- 
selves by  heroism,  gallantry,  and  valor  while 
engaged  in  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  under  wartime  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  criteria  have  been  expanded  to 
provide  consistency  with  the  conditions  for 
award  of  the  Purple  Heart  expressed  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11016,  approved  by  the 
President  on  April  25,  1962.  These  expanded 
criteria  provide  authorization  to  award  the 
decorations  to  members  of  the  Air  Force  who 
distinguish  themselves  not  only  wlille  en- 
gaged In  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  under  formal  wartime  condi- 
tions, but  also  while  engaged  in  cold  war  ac- 
tions against  a  hostile  foreign  force,  or  while 
serving  with  friendly  foreign  forces  engaged 
in  an  armed  conflict  against  an  opposing 
armed  force  in  situaUons  when  the  United 
States  is  not  a  belligerent  party. 

Section  4:  This  section  amends  section  491 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  which  governs 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  a  person  who, 
while  in  the  service  of  the  Coast  Guard,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  conspicuously  in  actual 
combat  by  gallantry  and  Intrepidity,  at  the 
risk  of  Ws  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  In  addition  to  this  ctirrent  authority 
the  criteria  have  been  expanded  to  provide 
consistency  with  the  conditions  for  awards 
of  the  Purple  Heart  expressed  in  Executive 
Order  No.  11016,  approved  by  the  President 
on  April  25,  1962.  These  expanded  criteria 
provide  authorization  to  award  the  decora- 
tion to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  who  so 
distinguish  themselves  as  to  warrant  award  of 
this  medal  not  only  under  formal  wartime 
conditions  while  engaged  In  conflict  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  but  also  while 
engaged  in  cold  war  actions  against  a  hostile 
foreign  force,  or  whUe  serving  with  friendly 
foreign  forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict 
against  an  opposing  armed  force  In  situa- 
tions when  the  United  States  is  not  a  bel- 
ligerent party. 

Section  6:  This  section  amends  sections 
560,  661.  and  662  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  so  that  cold  war  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners will  be  eligible  for  a  certificate  and  the 
•100  per  month  {tension  in  the  same  manner 
as  now  provided  for  recipients  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  who  have  received  their  award  for 
service  in  action  involving  actual  conflict 
with  an  enemy. 

S.  846.  A  biU  to  extend  the  Induction  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  purpose*. 


The  letter  of  transmittal  aoMMnpany- 
Ins  S«kate  bin  846  Is  as  follows: 

The  Secsxtaet  or  DBmcaat, 
Washington.  January  9, 1963. 
Hon.  LnnckH  B.  Johhsom, 
President  of  Vie  Senate. 

Deas  Ma.  PsEaxDKMT:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  leglslaUon  "To  CEtend 
the  Inductkm  provisions  of  the  Universal 
unitary  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Departnkent 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  88th 
Congress,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
advised  that  It  is  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

PXJEPOSX    or   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  to  extend  the  induction  authority 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended  (60  App.  U.S.C.  461  et 
seq.) ,  and  the  authority  to  make  special  calls 
for  the  induction  of  persons  In  the  medical, 
dental,  and  allied  specialist  categories,  until 
July  1,  1967.  Without  such  authority.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary strength  levels.  Active  and  Reeerve. 
deemed  necessary  to  insure  our  national  se- 
curity. 

The  induction  authority  continues  to  be 
vital  for  our  national  security.  During  fis- 
cal year  1962.  a  total  of  158.000  Inductees 
were  delivered  by  Selective  Service,  in  re- 
sponse to  Department  of  Defense  require- 
ments. Substantial  numbers  will  continue 
to  be  needed  to  maintain  currenUy  approved 
military  strength  levels.  The  existence  of 
the  authority  has  also  been  an  important 
factor  in  stimulating  voluntary  entries  into 
enlisted  and  oflUcer  programs,  both  of  the 
Active  Forces  and  Reserve  components.  In 
the  absence  of  this  authority,  maintenance 
of  currently  approved  military  strengths 
would  not  be  practicable,  and  critical  per- 
sonnel shortages  would  develop,  particxilarly 
in  the  case  of  medical  and  dental  ofBcers  and 
other  specialized  professional  and  technical 
categories. 

This  proposal  would  extend,  until  July  1. 
1967.  the  act  of  August  3.  1950,  as  amended 
(73  Stat.  13).  which  suspends,  imtll  July  1, 
1963,  various  provisions  of  law  which  impose 
ceilings  on  active  duty  military  strengths. 
These  personnel  strengths,  which  were  In- 
tended to  apply  in  more  normal  times,  pro- 
vide in  part  for  837,000  in  the  Army  (10 
U.S.C.  8201);  502,000  In  the  Air  Force  (10 
U.S.C.  8301);  500,000  Navy  enlisted  members 
(10  use.  6401):  and  400,000  in  the  Regular 
Marine  Corps  (10  U.S.C.  6402),  These  eeU- 
ings  are  substantially  lower  than  the  cur- 
rently required  and  authorised  military 
sUengths  of  all  services,  other  than  the 
Marine  Corps. 

•nils  proposal  would  extend,  until  July  1, 
1967.  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.), 
which  otherwise  would  terminate  on  July  1, 
1963.  The  4-year  extension  coincides  with 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  Induction  au- 
thority. This  is  necessary  to  enable  enlisted 
members  in  pay  grades  E-1,  E-2.  K-S.  and  E-4 
(4  years'  or  less  service) .  with  dependents,  to 
continue  in  receipt  of  allowances  for  quar- 
ters, thereby  assuring  adequate  financial  as- 
sistance for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
inducted  or  enlisted  in  the  future  as  well  as 
those  now  on  active  duty,  and  their  depend- 
ents. Termination  of  this  legislation  would 
Impose  undue  financial  hardship  upon  mem- 
bers who  are  ordered  into  the  Armed  Forces 
involuntarily.  Additionally,  to  allow  this  leg- 
islation to  expire  could  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  those  who  might  otherwise  volunteer  for 
military  service. 

This  proposal  would  also  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  802  and  308  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  special  pay 
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tot  physlclaiu,  dentists,  and  veterlnarlsns 
who  are  called  to  active  duty  or  appointed 
after  Julj  1,  1963,  and  before  July  1,  1097. 
The  Depairtment  of  Defense  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  future  recruitment  of  career  medi- 
cal officers  would  be  seriously  impaired  if  the 
current  rates  of  pay  are  not  extended  to  in- 
clude physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 
ordered  to  active  duty  or  appointed  after 
July  1,  1963.  Without  special  pay,  the  mili- 
tary MTTlcee  cannot  hope  to  continue  to  in- 
terest these  professional  men  in  a  military 
medical  career. 

COST    AND    BX7SGZT    DATA 

This  proposal  would  cause  no  increase  in 
budgetary  requirements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEST  S.  McNascara. 
S.847.  A  bill   to   amend   title   37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purixwes. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  accompany- 
ing Senate  bill  847  is  as  follows  : 

Thk  SxcKrrABT  or  Detense, 
Washington,  January  25,  1963. 
Hon.  IiTNDON  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DulS  Ms.  Pbisident:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  "To 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  88th 
Congress,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  proposal  is  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President.  It  Is  recommended 
that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

FTTRPOSK    or   THZ    LXGISI^TION 

This  proposed  legislation  Implements  the 
President's  recommendations  concerning 
needed  adjustments  in  compensation  for 
members  of  the  luiiformed  services  contained 
in  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  by  this 
proposal  are  to  effect  needed  upward  ad- 
justments in  pay  rates  for  service  members; 
Improve  the  present  compensation  system 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  by 
correcting  certain  inequities;  provide  incen- 
tives which  will  help  solve  service  manning 
problems  and  thereby  increase  operational 
effectiveness;  and  establish  a  more  equita- 
ble basis  for  adjiistment  of  retired  pay  for 
service  memliers  after  retirement. 

The  reconunended  adjustments  in  com- 
pensation for  service  meml}er8  are  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  staff  study  of  mili- 
tary compensation  undertaken  during  the 
past  year  by  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
the  direction  of  the  President.  In  this 
connection  the  President  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1963 
stated:  "•  •  •  important  steps  to  improve 
the  military  pay  structxu'e,  particularly  for 
higher  ranking  officers,  have  been  taken  in 
recent  years,  first  in  1955  and,  more  signifi- 
cantly, in  1958.  However,  the  adjustments 
now  being  recommended  in  civilian  compen- 
sation require  study  of  the  possible  need  for 
fiirther  changes  in  military  compensation. 
Consequently,  I  am  directing  that  a  thor- 
ough review  be  made  which  will  permit  an 
up-to-date  appraisal  of  the  many  elements 
of  military  compensation  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  new  prc^Kised  levels  of  civilian 
compensation. " 

To  achieve  the  mentioned  purposes  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  the  proposal  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  accomplish  the 
following: 

1.  Provide  increases  in  rates  of  basic  pay 
averaging  14.4  percent  for  officers  and  en- 
listed members. 


3.  Provide  an  increase  in  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  the  subsistence  for  officers  from 
$47.88  a  month  to  (77  a  month,  the  rate 
currently  in  effect  for  enlisted  men  when 
rations  in  kind  are  not  available. 

3.  Authorize  up  to  3  yean  of  constructive 
credit  for  both  promotioa  and  basic  pay 
purposes  for  persons  appointed  as  conunis- 
sloned  officers  who  at  the  time  of  initial  ap- 
pointment hold  postgraduate  degrees  In  fields 
specified  by  the  service  Secretary  concerned. 

4.  Provide  authority  for  a  new  system  of 
"remote  and  isolated  duty"  pay  for  both  en- 
listed members  and  officers  In  lieu  of  the 
present  system  of  "sea  and  foreign  duty" 
pay. 

5.  Provide  authority  for  a  new  system  of 
variable  career  Incentive  payments  for  enlist- 
ed members  keyed  to  critical  skills.  This  pro- 
posed system  would  ultimately  replace  the 
present  reenllstment  bonus  system. 

6.  Provide  for  future  adjustments  in  re- 
tirement pay  for  retired  service  members 
based  on  increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  new  rates  of 
basic  pay,  it  should  be  noted  that  4V2  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  pay  adjustment 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services.  In 
the  Interim  some  erosion  has  taken  place  In 
the  real  value  of  their  compensation  and 
there  has  been  a  substantial  loss  relative  to 
the  wage  and  salary  gains  of  wage  earners  in 
the  civilian  economy.  Although  the  proposed 
changes  would  Increase  military  pay  by  an 
average  of  14.4  percent,  the  Increases  would 
be  on  a  selective  basis. 

For  example,  in  both  officer  and  enlisted 
compensation  the  largest  percentage  In- 
creases In  the  pay  proposals  are  at  the  point 
where  men  are  normally  completing  their 
first  term  of  service.  Substantial  percentage 
increases  for  the  grades  normally  held  at 
that  time  should  materially  help  to  meet  re- 
tention problems  in  all  the  services. 

Additionally,  this  legislative  proposal 
would  authorize  certain  other  sp)eclal  pays  or 
allowances  for  service  members  under  speci- 
fied conditions.  In  general,  these  provisions 
would : 

1.  Provide  discretionary  authority  for  a 
special  pay  of  $55  a  month  for  personnel  on 
duty  m  an  area  In  which  they  are  In  Immi- 
nent danger  of  being  exposed  to  hostile  fire 
or  explosion  of  hostile  mines. 

2.  Authorize  a  special  allowance  for  mem- 
bers serving  outside  the  continental  United 
States,  without  their  dependents,  and  who 
are  not  furnished  bachelor  quarters  at  their 
duty  station. 

3.  Increase  the  presently  authorized  Ini- 
tial uniform  allowance  for  Reserve  officers 
from  $200  to  $250  and  extend  the  entitle- 
ment for  such  allowance  to  persons  appoint- 
ed In  the  Regular  components. 

4.  Provide  authority  for  a  lump-sum  re- 
adjustment payment  to  any  enlisted  mem- 
ber of  a  Regular  component  who  Is  Involun- 
tarily released  from  active  duty  If  he  has 
completed  at  least  5  years  of  continuous 
active  duty  Immediately  prior  to  release. 

5.  Expand  the  existing  entitlement  to  in- 
centive-hazardous duty  pay  for  service  mem- 
bers to  include: 

(a)  Duty  as  a  prospective  crewmember 
of  a  submarine  being  constructed,  and  also 
to  Include  periods  of  instruction  when  such 
instruction  is  for  the  purpose  of  prepara- 
tion of  a  service  member  for  assignment  to 
a  submarine  of  advanced  design,  or  to  a 
position  of  Increased  responsibility  on  a 
submarine. 

(b)  Duty  inside  a  high -pressure  chamber 
(presently  only  duty  Inside  a  low-pressure 
chamber  is  qualifying ) . 

(c)  Authority  to  pay  a  service  member 
who  performs  multiple  hazardous  duties  not 
more  than  two  payments  of  incentive  pay 
for  a  period  of  time  during  which  he  quali- 
fies for  more  than  one  payment  of  such 
pay.  (Under  existing  law  only  one  payment 
is  authorized  irrespective  of  the  contempo- 


raneous performance  of  multiple  hasanioia 
duties.)  ^ 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  •§««> 
a  change  in  the  provisions  of  existing)^ 
governing  the  rates  of  pay  for  inactive  dsH 
training  of  a  member  of  the  National  Oum 
or  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  ctf  » 
uniformed  service.  Under  existing  i^- 
(sec.  206.  title  37.  United  States  Code)  n^ 
members  are  entitled  to  compensation  u 
the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  the  basic  nu 
authorized  for  a  member  of  a  correspond- 
Ing  grade  on  active  duty,  for  each  regm^J 
period  of  instruction  of  at  least  2  houpj' 
duration. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  a  membv 
of  the  National  Guard  or  a  member  oi  i 
Reserve  component  of  a  uniformed  servia 
who  has  not  completed  the  required  psrlotf 
of  Reserve  component  service  Imposed  by !»« 
would  be  paid  drill  pay  at  the  rate  of  one. 
thirtieth  of  the  basic  pay  presently  author. 
ized  for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serylct 
or  a  corresponding  grade  entitled  to  httt 
pay.  rather  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  pro- 
posed  new  rates  of  basic  pay.  xhla  pro. 
posed  change  Is  based  upon  the  concept  that 
a  reasonable  differential  should  exist  be- 
tween the  rates  of  drill  pay  authorized  lor 
members  who  are  serving  an  obligated  period 
of  service  and  th?  rates  authorized  for  thoai 
members  who  have  voluntarily  assuae^ 
service  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guarc  or  as  a  member  of  a  ReserTt 
component  of  a  uniformed  service. 

Also  under  this  legislative  proposal,  Um 
basis  for,  and  general  procedure  to  b«  rgj. 
lowed  in  effecting  future  adjustmenti  d 
retirement  pay  for  retired  service  membei, 
would  be  esrentlally  the  same  as  that  recent- 
ly enacted  by  the  Congress  In  the  Pedtrtl 
Saltu-y  Reform  Act  of  1962  for  adjustment  d 
annuities  of  civil  service  retirees.  An  Inun*. 
dlate  Increase  of  5  percent  would  be  pw. 

vlded  by  this  proposal  to  all  members  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  on  the  day  before  th< 
effective  date  o'  the  act. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  provides  that 
members  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amenied,  who  are  prohibited  by 
Public  Law  85-422  (Military  Pay  Act  of  lOSei 
from  computing  their  retired  pay  or  retalne 
pay  on  the  1958  pay  scales,  would  be  author- 
ized to  recompute  their  retired  pay  on  the 
1958  pay  scales  before  the  5-percent  Increaae 
Is  appll«»d.  This  provision  is  Intended  to 
correct  Inequities  which  now  exist  In  ratd 
of  retired  pay  among  members  retired  undo 
the  same  laws. 

For  example,  the  situation  today  u  i 
result  of  the  action  prohibiting  recomputa- 
tlon  of  retired  pay  for  members  retired  b»- 
fore  June  1.  1958.  is  that  the  average  annual 
difference  in  retirement  pay  between  a  ooJo- 
nel  retired  on  May  1,  1958.  after  30  years  of 
service,  and  a  colonel  retired  on  June  1.  19GA, 
Is  approximately  $1,000.  Such  a  differences 
retirement  pay  for  members  who  served  the 
same  pyerlod  of  service,  reached  the  same 
level  of  responsibility  on  active  duty  uA 
who  were  retired  under  the  same  laws  la  pat- 
ently unfair,  particularly  In  the  absence  d 
any  prior  notice  that  the  system  would  be 
changed.  The  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that  the  change  to  the  proposed  new 
statutory  system  of  adjusting  retired  paj 
should  not  perpetuate  the  Inequities  which 
now  exist  among  members  on  the  retired 
rolls  and  whose  retired  pay  Is  computed 
under  the  same  laws.  The  1958  pay  scalea 
are  already  applicable  to  the  great  majority 
of  retired  personnel  whose  retired  pay  h 
computed  under  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949.  It  is  considered  that  this  pn>- 
posal  would  provide  a  fair  and  equitable 
starting  point,  using  the  1958  pay  scales  ut 
base,  for  transition  to  the  proposed  new 
system  of  adjustment  of  retirement  pay. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  convinced 
that   In   the    futxire   military   compeosatlfl* 
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should  be  kept  abreast  of  changes  In  the  contain  the  following  four  principal  pro-  ulation.  and  they  are  faced  with  rising 

national  economy.    It  Is  the  Intention  of  visions,  for  which  we  have  tdways  con-  medical  costs  at  a  time  when  their  eam- 

^^   '',*'.'"ff v.'^rSSre  f of  annuS  rSviei  ^^"^^^  ■  ^^  Powers  have  declined  or  ceased  alto- 

administra^ve  p«^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^       First,  to  Include  the  estimated  2»2  mil-  gather.    It  has  been  estimated  that  in 

hanees  as  may  be  necessary  on  a  timely  and  lion  Americans  over  65  who  are  not  cov-  the  last  decade,  the  consumer  price  in- 

reguiartzed  basis.  ered  by  the  social  security  system.  dex    went  up   by    12    percent.     Medical 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA                            Second .  to  provldc  for  an  option  under  costs,  however,  rose  by  36  percent  while 

Enactment    of    the    proposed    legislation  which    beneficiaries    have    a    choice    of  hospital  costs  soared  higher  by  65  per- 

ouid  require  additional  appropriations  to  receiving     hospital     benefit     programs  cent.    Group  Insurance  premiums  went 

eie  Defense  Department  as  follows,  assuming  through  approved  private  plans  rather  even  higher,  in  some  States  going  up 

an  October  1,  1963,  effective  date:  than  through  the  Federal  Goverriment.  by  83  percent.     Since  80  percent  of  the 

J    gar  1964 $900,000,000         Third,  to  provide  for  the  use  of  ap-  aging  have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 

Fiscal  year  1965... 1,220,000.000  proved  private  organizations  and  States  Per  person — 53  percent  have  Incomes  of 

Fiscal  year  1966 1,238.000.000  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  less  than  $1,000  a  year— they  must  there- 
Fiscal  year  1967 1.256.000.000        Fourth,  to  provide  for  the  estabUsh-  fo^e  have  assistance  to  pay  for  essenUal 

Fiscal  year  1968 1 ,  274.  ooo,  000  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^  separate  health  insurance  trust  health  care. 

The  estimated  amount  for  fiscal  year  1964  fund  into  which  all  health  care  funds  Experience  has  demonstrated  clearly 

has  been  Included  In  the  Department  of  shall  be  deposited.  that  the  existent  Kerr-Mills  program, 

Defense  budget.                                                     j^Q„g  qj  ^g  ^j.^  closing  our  minds  to  ^^^h  its  State  welfare  basis,  needs  test, 

sincerely.         ^^^^^^  g   mcNamara  Other  provisions,  under  the  social  secu-  *"^  insistence  upon  flUal  responsibility. 

rity  scheme,  of  financing  or  reaching  the  ^^  inadequate  as  well  as  excessively  im- 

"^  objectives  which  I  have  stated,  such  as  ^^^"  ^^  the  allocation  of  benefits.    About 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  BILL  those  incorporated  in  last  year's  Ander-  ^^  percent  of  its  expenditures  are  made 

OF  1963  son-Javits  bill,   or  of   achieving   work-  ^^  3  States— New  York,  Massachusetts. 

,#.   TAirrrc;     Mr  Prpsid*>nt  on  bphalf  ^blc,  efficient  health-care-for-the-aging  a"^  Michigan— leaving  only  10  percent 

f^vitf^d  fo^jTf  mf coll?r^^^^  la^-      We  will  examine  carefully  all  de-  for  the  remaining  23  States  in  the  pro- 

fi      c  n.tP     Senators    Case     C^PER  velopments  in  this  field  and  will  be  ready  e^^-    Thus  Kerr-Mills  will  not  help  the 

i?^    tr  «nH  Kn?H^  I  am  introducine  ^°  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from  New  millions  of  aging  who  need  health  care 

^Z  the'heaScYre  iL'u'an^^^^^^^^^^^  Mexico  IMr^  An.ersokI.  as  we  did  last  ^1^--°^  be  expected  t.  get  it  them- 

^^irZ  w  1  in  ..iib^tantiallv  the  same  form  V^^^-  i"  working  for  the  passage  of  a  law  selves. 

fn^^L?h  itw^voted  on  bv  t^^^  which  ^.•ill  meet  the  pressing  health  needs  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 

iTfthe  TaS  leSion     It  ^^11  b^  ?e  °f  °"^  ^^^^  citizens.  essentially  a  hospital -centered  program 

memired  tL^    the  bm  then  lost  by  a      ,  The  provisions  in  our  bill  are  essential  ^^f.^V^,^;^"^^^,^  ^^^h^  Protection 

^tJ^nf^2  to  48  ^^  ^^e^e  's  to  be  recognition  that  private  against  the  high  costs  of  hospital  care. 

I  have  waited  today  until  my  very  dis-  enterprise  is  an  important  partner  in  the  Census  statistics  show  that  when  per- 

tmguished  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  effort  to  meet  tlie  special  needs  of  the  ?o^s  ?f ^^f '^,^1^'^  f °  ^^  hospitals  they 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Ander-  ^^^^^  and  can  help  to  limit  Federal  Gov-  f^«>  ^f  °f  /^^^  ^^'^^f  »«  ^ong  on  the 

SON],  was  on  the  floor,  because  it  was  ^J^ment  expansion  in  this  field.    If  we  ^]'l^l'J' J^^^^  P^^P^^-  ^^^y  need  more 

a  great  honor  to  have  last   years  bill  are  truly  to  prevent  socialized  medicine.  ^^^^^"^^^L^/^'Z'c.^^- ^f'-e  ^^fs  ^^ 

referred  to  as  the  Anderson-Javits  bill,  the  entire  burden  and  responsibiUty  for  ^f P/^*"^f^^-     This  bill  provides  90  days 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  same  sponsors  "i^^V^e  the  health  needs  of  the  aging  ^f.^'f^^i^^"^^^^';^^!^  ^  il^f^^^^  "^^^^  ^ 

who  joined  me  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  «h°"ld  not  fall  entirely  on  .he  Federal  "  "^"'Th     frnf '^^^°^*S°  ^^'^  *  '^^''^- 

last  year  are  joining  me  again.  Government.  ?„vT  in   ^     i^  ,  %  °     ^^°'    l^    ^  J^ 

As  we  all  know,  the  Senator  from  New  The  establishment  of  a  Federal  health  f^^,^  ^^  »  skiUed  nursing  home  if  it 
Mexico  wUl  be  a  critically  Important  insurance  trust  fund  as  the  depository  t.°;  !  treatment  in  a  hospital;  out- 
architect  in  the  hoped-for  success  of  any  'or  all  tax  funds  collected  for  this  pro-  P^t^ent  diagnostic  care  with  a  $20  de- 
plan  for  health  care  insurance  for  the  ^^am  helps  to  promote  fiscal  responsi-  auctible;  and  240  days  a  year  to  pro- 
aging  bility  in  meeting  the  costs  of  this  pro-  ^^^    health    care    m    the    individual's 

I  also  have  the  feeling  that  the  Sen-  ^^am    and    also   serves    as    a   check    on  I}°°^5"    .^'    ***^*,    "°^    provide    for    care 

ators  who  joined  me  on  this    ide  of  the  expenditures.     In  this  respect,  too.  par-  f^    doctors    unless    they    are    part    of 

aisle  may  weU  prove  to  be  critically  im-  ticipation  of  approved  private  organiza-  ^^^  hospital  staff,   and   therefore  does 

portant  additions  to  the  strength  which  tions,  such  as  the  Blue  Cross,  and  of  the  ^°^  ^^  the  danger  of  interfering  in  the 

will  be  required  to  enact  this  legislation.  States  themselves  in  the  administration  traditional  doctor-patient  relationship. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ad-  of  the  program,  will  increase  economy  I"  addition,  the  bill  gives  an  individ- 
ministration  will  be  bringing  in  its  bill  and  efficiency  since  it  would  make  use  of  ual  who  is  covered  by  an  approved  pri- 
later  this  week,  and  that  the  President  established  and  experienced  administra-  vate  insurance  or  service  plan  the  op- 
will  send  us  a  message  on  that  subject,  tive  machinen'-  portunity  to  continue  that  protection 
It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  differences  be-  The  inclusion  of  all  persons  over  65  after  he  has  reached  age  65.  He  also 
tween  the  administration  s  plan  this  year  lr»  this  program,  whether  or  not  they  are  has  a  choice  of  hospital  benefit  programs 
and  our  plan,  which  was  voted  upon  in  entitled  to  social  security  benefits,  is  a  between  the  statutory  benefit  of  90  hos- 
1962.  I  do  not  exclude  any  expectation  Provision  which  I  and  my  cosponsors  nital  davs  after  a  $90  dwinctihiA  nr  ii«; 
of  any  kind  or  character  of  our  getting  have  insisted  upon  from  the  very  begin-  hos^tafdays  witLuf a  dtducUb^^ 
together  on  a  workable  conclusion  to  ninp.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  phas-  In  tnnrnv^J  r!I?ltf  2!nu»,  i  * 
the  administration's  views  and  to  our  ing-in  process  which  has  been  worked  out  „„oSf  *of  fJfL^  «  ^  *•  ^^^^'J^ 
own  views  in  order  to  get  a  health-care-  satisfactorily  by  the  Social  Security  Ad-  ?hJ  ieeisLt?on^n!nS'J7vf  t^'^t!""  '''''^^' 
for-the-aging  bill  enacted  into  law.  ministration.    This  is  a  temporary  prob-  JJit    f  nnnnrnm  So.  !^     ^^^  ^^""l 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our   bill  lem.    because    by    1965    practicSly    all  ?eSii  in  benefits  tt  leJt  ^8^oeT^?t 

as  well  as  the  administration  s  approach  Americans  will  be  covered  under  the  so-  of  Sf  premiS^s      The  ISied  oreiS 

W^Ve^'ZZT^^'TK'^T'J''''  ^'^If--^^^  ^y^''^-  ^^ufd  b/r ^ditio^nal  benStsTyoZ 

evXncp  nf  .           i^f    .u^,?^"  ^°^^^'  ^        ^"^  ^^  increasing  recognition  of  the  those  provided  for  in  the  Federal  Oov- 

faorn??h     h^°°'*^-^'^^^''^r^'^'^  fact  that  most  persons  65  years  of  age  ernment     program.     Thus     a     private 

^eZSoonedf^'^i^^^^^  ^"^     T'l     i^'l^     adequate     protection  health  care  plan  giving  the  beneficiary 

bill   ue^«v   in            \  ^  offering  this  agamst  the  high  cost  of  illness.     There  much  more  than  the  Government  bene- 

Z  &tI  ren'p^n^  ^o,?    ^^^^^'"f"^-  J^f^  ^''^   ^"^  "^il^o"  Americans   in   this   age  fits  would  actually  cost  much  less  than 

work  for  the  e>fa?fr^pn.  ^?"^'^.tf''  ^  f  °^'''  ^"^  because  of  modern  spectacu-  a  person  would  otherwise  have  to  pay 

insurance^or  thp  Sfni  h  n*  ^!f  ^^^  '^^•'^  ^^'"  "'^'^''^^   advances,   their  number   is  for  such   increased   protecUon.  becau^ 

Scurftv   wi?h  nrnnf^  f.f  "  "^H^"  ^°"*^  increasing  each  year  and  they  are  living  the  carrier  would  not  be  perAiitted  to 

We  are  f^^rtw^tn  ^^^^^^^^^  ,  ^"^^ser.     Older  people  need  more  medical  charge  a  premium  for  that  part  of  the 

mination    that    «nv    Zk^m^'  I'^^f:  ^^'^  ^"^  "^^^^  '^°''  "^^  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^"^'^  ^^^^^  ^are  benefit  which  is  reimburs! 

mmation    that    any    such    bill    should  facilities  than  other  groups  in  the  pop-  able  by  the  Federal  Government 
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This  presents  the  mrlvate  hisunnee 
industry  with  an  unprecedented  oppaoT' 
tunlty  to  write  an  extremely  generous 
program.  A  premium  of  only  $3J0  a 
month  could  pay  for  out-of -hospital  di- 
agnostic serrlces.  surgery,  and  medical 
eare  ht  hoMtal.  when  added  to  the 
other  benefits  under  this  bilL  And  this 
is  by  no  means  the  last  word  which  can 
be  provided  at  low  costs. 

Although  this  bin  is  in  most  respects 
the  same  as  the  one  before  the  Senate 
last  year,  it  differs  in  one  major  feature. 
We  have  liberalised  the  home  health 
care  provision  by  making  it  available  on 
the  prescription  of  a  physician.  This 
can  become  the  answer  to  many  of  the 
questions  that  hare  plagued  proponents 
of  this  legislation— questions  about  how 
to  keep  costs  down  and  to  avoid  hospital 
overcrowding  and  long  waiting  lists. 
Over  200  agencies  in  40  states  are  now 
providing  a  variety  of  home  health  and 
homemaker  services,  and  in  some  In- 
stances these  are  actually  hospital-based 
programs.  Costs  for  home-care  services 
have  been  estimated  at  $6  to  $9  per  day — 
approximately  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a 
hospital  day — and  with  prof essionsJ  su- 
pervision it  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  way  of  treating  chronic  dis- 
ease and  long  term  disability.  It  can  be 
used  satisfactorily  not  oiiiy  when  the 
patient  is  recuperating  from  a  long  ill- 
ness, but  also  at  times  when  ho^ital  beds 
are  not  available  and  the  patient  can  be 
temporarily  taken  care  of  in  his  home. 
If  home-care  services  are  available  in  a 
community,  experimce  has  shown  that 
hospital  use  by  aging  citizens  can  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  the  patients  themselves 
are  relieved  at  the  thought  that  they  do 
not  have  to  leave  familiar  surroundings, 

and  cost  for  services  can  be  brought 
down  sharply. 

The  need  for  Federal  action  in  this 
field  continues  to  grow  more  pressing, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  thought  and 

discussion  and  conclusions  based  on  hard 
experience,  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  drafting  of  this  bUl,  have 
made  it  the  best  and  most  considered 
legislation  to  meet  the  great  health  needs 
of  our  aging. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  disting\ilshed 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  rarely  seen  such  a  demon- 
stration of  accommodation  and  friend- 
ship as  I  saw  among  the  four  Senators 
who  are  sponsoring  the  bill  with  me 
today.  When  the  question  came  up  for 
determination:  Shall  we  again  reiterate 
our  position  in  support  of  our  basic  prin- 
ciple? The  general  consensus  was,  What 
does  Senator  Anderson  think  about  it? 
If  Senator  Anderson  felt  any  objection 
or  felt  that  the  proposal  would  interfere 
with  progress  and  hope  for  progress  in 
this  field.  I  doubt  very  much  that  I  or 
any  of  my  colleagues  would  have  co- 
sponsored  the  bill.  But  we  have  every 
feeling  from  our  discussions  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  we  are 
making  a  first  step  of  commitment,  as 
we  did  before,  and  that,  as  it  proved  to 
be  last  year,  it  will  be  the  basis  upon 
which  we  may  jointly  work  out  the  prob- 
lems which  we  will  have,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  not.  as 
we  had  perhaps  hoped  it  would,  actually 


supported  again  the  same  bill  which  we 
voted  on  last  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  statement 
Just  made  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  assure  him  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  what  he  has  done  which  in  any 
way  impairs  the  good  relations  with  the 
Sraator  from  New  Mexico.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  hi  what  he  has  done  which 
in  any  way  harms  the  general  cause  of 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  through  So- 
cial Security.  I  again  compliment  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  upon  the 
fact  that  he  depends,  in  the  main,  upon 
Social  Security  for  the  funds  to  support 
his  program.  I  think  that  is  a  sensible 
approach,  one  which  past  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
found  to  be  desirable,  and  one  which  is 
si^iported  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Second,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  continuing  to  Include 
in  the  bill  persons  who  are  not  covered 
by  Social  Security.  That  provision  was 
included  in  the  joint  bUl  of  last  year  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  his  colleagues.  The  Republi- 
cans who  joined  in  cosponsoring  it  took 
the  finest  sort  of  position  men  nould  take. 
They  did  not  get  everything  they  wanted, 
but  they  tried  hard  to  see  that  a  rea- 
sonable approach  was  made  to  a  very 
difficult  problem.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  position  taken  again  today. 

The  administration's  bill  will  probably 
be  introduced  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 
In  its  great  principles,  it  will  not  differ 
very  mvich  from  the  things  we  considered 
last  year  in  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  referred  to  as  the  An- 

derson-Javlts  bill.  Most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  that  bill  will  probably  be  con- 
tained in  the  administration  bill.  There 
will  be  language  changes  here  and  there, 
but  the  great  fundamental  principle  is 

the  attempt  to  provide  for  the  aged  care 

in  hospitals  luider  Social  Security.  That 
principle  will  be  reestablished,  in  my 
opinion,  when  the  administration  sub- 
mits its  bill. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  could  not  dis- 
cuss this  proposal  carefully  as  we  did 
before,  among  ourselves.  I  regret  that 
we  shall  probably  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearings  in  the  Senate  unless 
a  bill  comes  over  from  the  House;  but 
I  have  hopes  that  a  bill  will  come  from 
the  House.  Then  we  can  have  proper 
Senate  hearings  and  a  complete  discus- 
sion. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  other  Sen- 
ators know,  last  year  we  had  what  virtu- 
ally amounted  to  a  hearing  on  the  Ander- 
son-Javits  bill  on  the  Senate  floor;  but 
the  Senate  floor  is  not  the  best  place  for 
hearings. 

I  believe  that  this  year  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  hold  first-class,  thor- 
oughgoing hearings.  I  rejoice  with  the 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  in  the 
principles  which  they  have  worked  out 
in  their  bill. 

I  hope  my  attitude  today  will  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  have  not  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  his  Re- 
pubUcan  colleagues  because  the  admin- 
istration's bill  will  be  here  in  a  few  days. 


If  that  bill  was  to  be  drastically  dMr«i^ 
ent  from  the  bill  which  we  Jolntlyi^ 
ported  last  summer.  I  would  have  jo^ 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  aS 
his  Republican  colleagues  hi  introduS 
the  bill  which  tiiey  have  introduced  iS. 
day.  I  think,  however,  that  in  sponsor 
ing  the  administration  bill  and  takiDa 
other  Senators  to  join  with  me  taiu 
sponsorship,  we  may  find  that  we  wffl 
be  closer  to  common  agreement  when 
we  have  finished  than  we  would  have 
been  otherwise. 

I  say  again  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
and  certainly  will  never  forget  the  fine 
cooperation  I  hsid  from  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  mat- 
ter of  an  option  for  private  hospital 
insurance  and  some  other  features 
of  the  health-care-for-Uie-aged  pro- 
gram through  social  security.  Excel- 
lent work  has  been  done,  and  I  am 
proud  of  my  associates  in  this  endeavor 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico.  The  last  thing  he  said  is  of  the 
most  critical  importance.  Had  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  been  introduced,  ve 
would  have  stayed  our  hand  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  admlnistratioQ  bill 
But  there  are  differences  we  consider  Im. 
portant  on  the  option  provision,  which 
we  put  on  the  generalized  coverage  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  social 
security  beneficiaries.  This  is  a  critically 
important  aspect  of  the  package. 

I.  too,  pledge  myself,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  so  eloquently  done, 
to  work  with  him  again,  as  we  did  be- 
fore. I  express  my  confidence  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  come  out  with  a  satis- 
factory bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   These  problems  be- 

come  matters  of  degree.  We  have  had 
many  discussions  of  what  ought  to  be 
provided  in  the  bill.  Should  there  be  a 
provision  of  a  maximiun  $90  deducUUe 
for  a  90-day  hospital  bill?   Should  there 

be  nothing  at  ail ?  What  should  there 
be?  I  think  perhaps  this  time  a  provi- 
sion will  be  worked  out  to  which  most 
of  us  can  subscribe.  It  may  not  meet 
the  full  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  FMr.  Cooper],  or  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI;  but  I 
think,  in  the  main,  we  will  find  language 
upon  which  all  of  us  can  agree.  My 
hope  has  been  that  there  will  be  some 
options  to  the  Senators  as  well  as  op- 
tions to  the  recipients. 

I  should  like  to  have  it  felt  that  Sena- 
tors can  work  their  will  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  even  though  they  do  not  get 
a  chance  to  do  so  in  committee.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
two  bills,  even  though  the  fundamental 
approach  is  the  same  in  both.  I  think 
the  great  fundamental  question  is:  Shall 
we  work  toward  our  objective  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  through  social  se- 
curity? Once  that  question  has  been 
settled,  we  can  work  out  the  methods 
by  which  it  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  fairly  states  the  posi- 
tion when  he  says  he  believes  that  the 
big  question  is.  Shall  this  be  done  under 
social  security  financing?  Whereas  we 
believe  that  that  question  is  pretty  well 


settled.  The  question  now  is.  Shall  the 
orlvate  sector  be  given  a  full  opportunity 
to  participate;  and.  indeed,  to  challenge 
the  Government,  to  see  who  can  best 
do  the  Job?  .   .     ^ 

Mr  President,  I  mtroduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  bill  and  ask  unani- 
nious  consent  that  it  may  remain  at  the 
desk  for  a  week  to  enable  other  Senators 
to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  bill  <S.  849)  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment for  hospital  services,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  services,  and  home  health 
services  furnished  to  aged  beneficiaries 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
abihty  insurance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  analysis  of  the  bill,  made 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  under  date 
of  October  15.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Legislative  Reference   Service. 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  15,  1962. 
To:  Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject :   Medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Thl«  Will  refer  to  your  inquiry  of  October 
12,  1962.  for  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  S.  3565.  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  known 
M    the    Health    Insurance    Benefits    Act    of 

1962. 

Section  2 ;  Declares  that  It  U  the  purp>ose 
of  Congress  to  provide  health  benefits  to 
Individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
BTBtem  or  the  railroad  retirement  system  pri- 
marily through  social  Insurance,  without 
interfering  with  the  patient's  free  choice  of 
minlBtratlon  and  without  Federal  supervi- 
sion or  control  over  medical  practice. 

Section  101 :  Would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  adding  new  title  XVII  (Health 
Insurance  Benefits  for  the  Aged)  as  follows: 

Section  1701:  Forbids  Federal  supervision 
or  control  over  medical  practice.  Allows  the 
purchase  of  any  State  or  private  plan  for 
medical  care. 

Section  1702:  Allows  patient  to  choose  his 
own  Inpatient  hospital  services,  nursing  serv- 
ices, home  health  services,  or  outpatient 
hospital  services. 

Section  1703:  Description  of  services. 

Defines  terms  "Inpatient  hospital  services." 
"skiUed  nursing  facility  services."  "home 
health  services."  "outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nostic services,"  "drugs  and  blologlcals,"  and 
"arrangement  for  certain  services." 

SecUon  1704:  "DeducUble;  duration  of 
services." 

Provides  that  certain  deductions  are  to  b« 
made  in  medical  payments  for  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services,  and  sets  a  time  limit  for  which  pay- 
ments will  be  made  for  these  services.  Includ- 
ing nursing.  Also  defines  the  term  "benefit 
period." 

Section  1705:  Describes  who  Is  entitled  to 
benefits  (those  over  65  and  who  are  entitled 
to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  section 
202). 

Section  1706:  Defines  the  providers  of  serv- 
ices (hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  home 
health  agency,  physician,  utilisation  review. 


provider  of  services,  control  with  hospitals, 
additional  skilled  nursing  facilities). 

Section  1707:  Provides  that  SecreUry  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  carrying 
out  the  program,  shall  consult  with  State 
agencies  and  other  organizations  to  develop 
conditions  of  participation  for  providers  of 
service. 

Section  1708:  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  use  of  State  agencies  and  other 
organizations  to  determine  compliance  by 
providers  of  services  with  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation. 

Section  1709:  Sets  forth  the  conditions  of 
and  limitations  on  payment  for  medical  serv- 
ices (requirement  of  requests  and  certifica- 
tions; determination  of  costs  of  services; 
amount  of  payment  where  less  expensive 
services  furnished:  no  payments  to  Federal 
providers  of  services:  payment  for  services 
prior  to  notification  of  nonellglblUty). 

Section  1710;  Provides  that  providers  of 
services  must  file  with  Secretary  an  agree- 
ment not  to  charge  recipient  of  services  more 
than  amounts  allowable  under  this  act.  The 
agreement  may  be  ended  by  the  provider  or 
the  Secretary  if  conditions  are  not  complied 
with.  Providers  may  form  associations  with 
group  representation.  Provides  for  review  of 
long-stay  hospital  cases  by  Secretary 

Section  1711:  Provides  for  payment  to  pro- 
viders of  services  from  Federal  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund 

Section  1712:  Creates  Health  Insurance 
Benefits  Advisory  Council  to  advise  Secre- 
tary on  matters  of  general  poll'^y  In  admin- 
istration of  program. 

Section  1713:  Provides,  In  cafes  cf  adver.-^e 
decision  of  Secretary,  for  a  hearing  by  the 
Secretary  and  for  Judicial  review  of  Secre- 
tary's final  decision  under  section  205tb)  and 
205(g)  of  this  bill. 

Section  1714:  Provides  that  overpayments 
shall  be  deducted  from  future  benefits,  ex- 
cept where  the  recipient  Is  without  fault 
and  such  deduction  would  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Section  1715:  Provides  that  private  orga- 
nization designated  by  providers  of  services 
or  consisting  of  such  providers  may  be  used 
to  facilitate  the  payment  to  providers  of 
service,  where  such  procedure  would  be 
consistent  with  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  use  such  groups  as  clearing- 
houses for  the  effectuation  of  the  program. 

Section  1716:  Establishes  a  private  health 
insurance  option  plan  to  permit  an  individ- 
ual to  elect  coverage  under  a  private  plan  If 
he  was  covered  by  an  approved  plan  during 
either  (a)  1964  or  the  first  3  months  of 
1965  or  (b>  if  he  becomes  entitled  in  April 
1965  or  later  In  certain  cases.  Establishes 
the  qualifications  of  the  private  health  plans 
including  the  requirements  that  the  plan 
must  be  an  insurance  policy  or  contract, 
medical  or  hospital  service  agreement,  mem- 
bership or  subscription  contract  or  similar 
arrangement  and  must  Include  certain  pro- 
visions for  Inpatient  hospital  fervlces  and 
limit  such  services  to  45  days  Establishes 
certain  requirements  for  eligibility  of 
carriers. 

Section  102:  Federal  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  Is  established  In  the  Treasury. 
Sets  up  a  formula  to  determine  the  amounts 
to  be  deposited  in  that  fund  starting  with 
fiscal  1963.  Provides  that  health  Insurance 
payments  for  the  aged  shall  be  made  only 
from  this  fund. 

Section  103:  Increases  the  earnings  base 
for  social  security  tax  purposes  after  1962 
to  $5,200.  Amends  the  self -employment  tax 
provisions  of  the  Income  tax  law  and  In- 
creases the  tax  base  of  self-employment  in- 
come for  social  security  tax  purposes. 

Section   104:    (Technical  amendments) 

(a)  Suspends  payments  In  case  of  certain 
aliens. 

(b)  Bars  pasrments  to  persons  convicted  of 
subversive  activities. 


Section  201 :  Makes  certain  changes  in  tax 
schedules :  the  rate  of  tax  is  changed  as  to 
self-employment  income  tax,  tax  on  em- 
ployees, and  tax  on  employers;  the  tax  base 
on  self -employment  income  Is  Increased. 

Section  301 :  Amends  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  provide  similar  health 
benefits  provided  by  this  Act  to  those  covered 
by  the  Railroad  Act. 

Section  302:  Amends  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  to  increase  the  tax  on  em- 
ployees in  certain  cases,  to  Increase  the  tax 
on  employee  representatives,  and  to  Increase 
the  tax  on  employers. 

Section  401 :  Provides  for  health  Insurance 
benefits  for  persons  presently  uninsured  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  with  certain  exceptions  (In- 
applicable to  aliens,  subverters.  Federal  em- 
ployees, etc.  I . 

Section  403:  Authorized  payments  to  the 
Trust  Fund  to  replace  sums  paid  out  due  to 
its  operations. 

Section  241:  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
carry  on  studies  of  the  working  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  to  make  recommendations  for  Its 
improvement. 

HT7CH  C.  Keknan.  Jr., 

Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  identi- 
cal bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Representative  Seymouk  Hal- 
pern,  of  Nevi'  York. 

Finally.  I  am  honored  to  be  joined  in 
cosponsoring  this  measure  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

In  his  absence,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelJ 
has  asked  me  to  submit  a  statement  on 
his  behalf,  his  statement  giving  reasons 
why  he  supports  the  measure  which  is 
being  introduced.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Senator 
KucHEL,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kttchxl 

I  am  delighted  to  join  once  again  today 
with  my  Republican  colleagues  who  helped 
fashion  a  constructive  medicare  proposal  In 
the  last  Congress  Many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens face  a  serious  plight  with  regard  to 
their  basic  medical  care  needs.  The  Federal 
Government  and  all  Interested  citizens  bear 
a  heavy  responsibility  In  seeing  that  this 
problem  Is  resolved  effemlvely  and  rapidly. 
Careful  studies  show  that  many  of  the  basic 
medical  care  needs  of  those  who  are  over  65 
can  be  met  by  financial  assistance  with  re- 
gard to  hospitalization  and  the  services 
rendered  In  the  hospital. 

The  bipartisan  prop>06al  which  we  agreed 
to  In  1962  was  a  long  step  forward  In  meeting 
this  problem  on  a  realistic  basis.  I  believe 
we  made  substantial  Improvements  in  the 
original  proposal  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion In  the  87th  Congress. 

We  secxired  the  Inclusion  of  all  citizens  who 
are  over  66  years  of  age.  No  longer  was  the 
bUl  limited  only  to  those  who  by  accident 
and  law  had  been  under  the  social  security 
system.  The  plight  of  catastrophic  Illness 
knows  no  such  simple  bounds. 

We  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
which  would  encourage  private  health  In- 
surance organizations  throughout  America 
to  continue  to  Improve  their  benefits  pack- 
ages for  our  senior  citizens.  This  freedom- 
of -choice  provision  permitted  an  Individual 
who  had  held  a  private  health  Insurance  pol- 
icy to  continue  with  It  and  the  carrier  would 
be  reimbursed  for  expenditures  made  ttnder 
those  prov.slons  comparable  to  the  public 
program.  Such  a  provision  would  mean 
that,  with  the  great  costs  of  hoepttallzatlon 
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removed  from  the  risk  which  a  private  com- 
pany would  undertake,  the  premltim  for  ex- 
tensive eupplemental  servlcee — Including 
doctor's  care,  dental  care,  and  special  nurs- 
ing services — ^mlght  be  met  out  of  an  indi- 
vidual's retirement  income. 

We  offered  an  incentive  to  group  health 
Insurance  plans,  which  have  an  extremely 
high  record  of  benefit  payments,  by  provid- 
ing that  under  a  private  group  plan  an  In- 
dividual could  secure  45  days  hospitalization 
with  no  deductible,  rather  than  the  90  days 
hoepltalizatlon  with  $90  deductible  which 
were  available  under  the  public  and  private 
nongroup  plans. 

We  secured  language  which  would  provide 
for  the  use  of  approved  private  health  orga- 
nizations and  the  States  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  This  is  essential.  We 
have  no  Intention  of  putting  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  In  the  hospital  busi- 
ness. The  hospital  Is  the  focal  point  in  this 
program  for  assuring  the  high  quality  of 
medical  care  and  controlling  the  costs. 
Those  <»^:anization8  who  have  established  re- 
lationships of  trust  with  the  hospitals  should 
be  the  ones  to  implement  this  program.  I 
believe  even  stronger  language  should  be 
adopted  by  Congress  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
these  goals. 

Other  improvements  which  we  proposed 
and  which  received  bipartisan  support  last 
year  included  provisions  relating  to  accredi- 
tation standards.  Any  ho^>ital  which  meets 
the  standards  cC  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  composed  ot 
members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Hospital  Association 
would  be  automatically  included.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  hospital  beds  of  America 
meet  those  standards. 

A  separate  Federal  health  insurance  trust 
fund  was  established  so  that  the  medicare 
program  wooUl  stand  on  an  actuarially 
sound  and  buslnesslUce  basis.  No  funds 
could  be  commingled  with  the  other  social 
security  trust  funds. 

These  were  important  improvements.  We 
hope  that  the  administration  will  retain  all 
of  them.  Even  more  improvements  could  be 
made.  At  the  appropriate  time,  I  and  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  will  offer  additional 
proposals  which  wlU  seek  to  assure  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram. More  thou^t  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  ou^>atlent  diagnostic  services,  reha- 
bilitatlpn,  and  home  care  features  of  this 
legislation. 

I  r^Mat,  as  I  stated  in  the  Senate  last 
year:  I  do  not  believe  in  Government  con- 
tixd  of  medicine.  I  do  not  believe  in  Oov- 
emment  Interference  with  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship,  llie  individual  will 
continue  to  have  free  choice  as  to  his  doc- 
tor. The  bill  would  in  no  sense  Interfere 
with  his  right.  With  his  doctor,  he  wiU 
choose  his  own  hospital,  if,  in  his  doctor's 
judgment,  hospitalization  is  required. 

What  we  seek  to  accc»nplish  with  this  leg- 
islation is  to  assure  that  our  senior  citizens 
who  are  living  on  their  retirement  incomes 
win  no  longer  have  the  constant  and  growing 
worry  as  to  what  may  happen  if  they  or  a 
member  of  their  family  over  65  were  to  be 
faced  with  serious  Illness  requiring  any 
lengthy  hospitalization.  Under  the  social 
security  system,  it  will  be  possible  for  an 
individual  to  put  away  during  his  working 
years  those  funds  which  are  needed  for  pos- 
sible health  care  use  in  his  retirement  years 
when  he  Is  no  longer  an  active  member  of 
the  labor  force.  The  time  is  long  overdue 
for  Congress  to  act  on  this  matter. 

I  congratulate  the  able  senior  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andkbson]  and  New 
York  {Mr.  Javtts]  for  their  continued  leader- 
ship In  this  vital  field.  I  am  hopeful  for 
further  cooperation  by  members  of  both 
parties  in  this  regard.  The  result  will  be  a 
better  America  for  us  all. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join,  as  I  did  last  year,  in  sponsoring  the 
bill  to  provide  hospital  care  for  persons 
over  65  years  of  age,  to  be  financed  by 
contributions  through  the  social  security 
system.  I  am  glad  to  join  in  this  efTort 
with  my  fellow  Republicans,  Senators 
Javits,  Case.  Keatinc,  and  Kuchel. 

The  bill  we  are  offering  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  identical  to  the  one  the 
Senate  voted  upon  last  year,  and  it  em- 
braces the  amendments  we  proposed  at 
that  time,  and  which  were  made  part  of 
the  bill  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  . 

That  bill  became  known  as  the  Ander- 
son-Javits  bill.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership,  thorough  con- 
sideration, and  always  thoughtful  view- 
point of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

As  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  has  not  been  intiXKluced.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  contain  the 
amendments  which  we  offered  last  year, 
and  which  were  accepted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
sponsor  of  the  administration's  bill. 

I  suppKJrt  a  hospital  insurance  plan 
financed  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. But  if  the  administration  insists 
upon  a  bill  which  does  not  provide  effec- 
tive choices  to  the  beneficiaries  who  con- 
tribute to  the  social  security  system — 
choices  which  will  enable  them  to  more 
fully  meet  their  health  care  needs 
through  private  insurance  plans — and  if, 
thereby,  the  administration  denies  par- 
ticipation in  the  private  and  voluntary 
health  care  plans,  I  will  not  vote  for  any 
administration  bill  which  excludes  this 
free  choice  by  the  beneficiaries. 

The  administration  has  no  right,  by 
insisting  on  a  doctrinaire  position  of  its 
own,  to  exclude  any  plan  which  will  pro- 
vide better  care  for  persons  over  65  years 
of  age. 

Some  Senators  may  wish  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  bill  or  the  Admin- 
istration bill — and  I  can  think  of  some 
I  may  wish  to  offer — which  will  provide 
a  better  hospitalization  plan.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  make  improvements, 
and  to  write  a  practical,  workable  bill 
providing  a  program  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted, successful,  and  of  the  greatest 
help  to  retired  persons. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged  is  a  controver- 
sial one.  At  a  later  time  I  shall  de- 
velop my  views  on  that  subject.  At  this 
time  I  will  only  say  that  one  fact  stands 
out  clearly:  it  is  that  millions  of  our 
people  over  age  65  are  denied  the  hos- 
pital care  which  their  more  fortunate 
fellow  citizens  can  afford.  Their  care  is 
our  prime  concern.  Proper  hospital 
care  for  these  retired  persons  is  not  ex- 
clusively the  concern  of  the  administra- 
tion, of  the  medical  profession,  or  of  any 
particular  group  in  the  Congress,  impor- 
tant as  their  interest  may  be. 

My  basic  reason  for  supporting  the 
social  security  method  is  that  it  is  the 
most  practical,  the  least  exc>ensive.  and 
the  one  which  can  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  hospital  care  for  i;>ersons  over 
age  65.     Despite  all  the  clamor  engen- 


dered by  this  subject.  I  know  from  pe 
sonal  experience  and  observation  that 
anyone  who  will  take  a  look  around  ]£ 
own  communities  must  realize  that  ^ 
mounting  costs  of  hospital  care  are  on! 
denying  this  equal  opportunity. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  OP  BRUCBj 
EDDY  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR  tO 
DWORSHAK  DAM  AND  RESER. 
VOIR 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presj. 
dent,  last  fall  I  announced  that,  at  tl« 
proper  time,  I  would  introduce  leglala. 
tion  to  change  the  name  of  the  Bruoti 
Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir,  in  the  Stttt 
of  Idaho,  to  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, as  a  fitting  memorial  to  my  dl*. 
tinguished  predecessor,  the  late  Henrj 
C.  Dworshak.  I  feel  that  the  proper 
time  has  now  arrived. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague,  the  aeakx 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  I  tn. 
troduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bO 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Bruces  Eddy 
Dam  and  Reservoir  to  Dworshak  Dug 
and  Reservoir. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  I  also  spoke  it 
some  length  about  the  services  rendend 
to  his  State  and  Nation  by  Henry 
Dworshak.  so  I  shall  not  elaborate  on 
that  subject  today. 

I  Shan  only  point  out  these  fact*: 
Senator  Dworshak,  throughout  all  hii 
years  of  service  in  both  Houses  of  Coo- 
gress,  was  a  champion  of  the  full  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  water  resourcei, 
and  he  earnestly  believed  in  bringlnj 
many  benefits,  both  tangible  and  intan- 
gible, to  our  great  State.  He  worked 
long,  tirelessly,  and  with  good  resuKi, 
on  many  diversified  projects  in  the  State 
of  Idaho — the  Palisades  Dam  on  the  up- 
per Snake  River;  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Highway:  the  AEC  reactor  at  Idaho 
Falls;  the  Mountain  Home  Air  Poroe 
Base;  and  the  Ririe  Dam  on  Willow 
Creek. 

Most  of  these  projects  were  completed 
before  his  death,  and  he  was  able  to  see 
in  tangible  form  the  fruits  of  his  labon 

This  can  never  be  true  of  the  Bnicei 
Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  project  for 
which  he  worked  for  over  a  period  o( 
almost  10  years,  often  fighting  alone. 

Since  1953  until  the  day  of  his  death 
he  worked  hard  and  pushed  tirelessly 
ahead  to  acquaint  the  Congress  and  the 
public  with  the  many  advantages  of  this 
project.  He  wrote  an  untold  number  d 
letters  over  the  years  to  persons  seekini 
information  about  this  project.  He  d9- 
peared  at  numerous  hearings,  always 
asking  that  both  sides  of  the  question 
concerning  water  storage  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River  be  given 
full  publicity  and  that  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  project  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear and  testify. 

At  one  point,  through  his  influence 
alone  here  in  the  Senate,  he  accom- 
plished what  few  people  have  done  be- 
fore. He  was  instrumental  in  securini 
appropriations  for  planning  and  advance 
design  of  Bruces  Eddy  in  the  amount  of 
$2.671,000 — even  though  this  project  had 
not  yet  been  authorized  by  the  Congreaa 


Without  ob- 


Also,  on  Feb- 


Mr  President,  my  dlstinirulshed  col- 
lege [Mr.  CHTTOCHl  and  I  are  not  the 
nniv  two  Idahoans  who  want  to  see  thla 
nroject  named  Dworshak  Dam  and  Res- 
prvoir  Many  people  throughout  the 
ctate  "began  talking  and  thinking  about 
fhfs  last  fall.  On  November  17.  1962.  the 
North  Idaho  Chamber  of  Commerce 
nassed  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

And  less  than  2  weeks  ago,  on  February 

6  1963  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  passed  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No. 

7  asking   that   this   name   change   be 
brought  about. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  documents  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 

remarks.  ,^.™..,r„ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho. 
ruary  14.  the  editor  of  the  Clearwater 
Tribune,  of  Orofino,  Idaho,  Robert  D. 
Werner,  one  of  the  first  men  to  favor 
this  change  in  name  in  honor  of  Henry 
Dworshak  printed  an  editorial  again  urg- 
ing this  action.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  close  by  urg- 
ing all  Members  of  this  body  who  will 
deal  with  the  psissage  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, to  join  with  Senator  Church  and 
me  in  making  this  a  speedy,  bipartisan 
effort  to  pay  a  lasting,  tangible  tribute 
to  a  great  Idahoan  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican—Henry C.  Dworshak. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  850)  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir  in 
the  State  of  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chtjrch)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Rksolxjtion 

The  North  Idaho  Chamber  of  Commerce 
notes  with  deep  regret  the  untimely  passing 
of  Senator  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  and  ac- 
knowledges his  many  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  especially 
of  the  north  Idaho  area,  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  propyosed  that  Bruces 
Eddy  Dam  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Clear- 
water River  be  named  Dworshak  Dam  In 
recognition  of  Senator  Dworsh&k's  untiring 
efforts  over  a  period  of  many  years  in  ob- 
taining approval  of  the  dam:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  North  Idaho  Chamber 
of  Commerce  goes  on  record  as  favoring  the 
aforenamed  proposal  and  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Idaho's  congressional 
delegation  and  to  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment  agencies. 

Adopted  in  reg\ilar  Beasion  of  the  North 
Idaho  Chamber  of  Conunerce  this  17th  day 
of  November,  1962. 

Oeokcz  Amas, 

President. 

Attest: 

DbL  W.    llcPaMRBOM. 

Secrttarg. 
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SsNATS  Jonrr  Memobx&l  7:  A  Joint  Rxsolu- 

TioN  or  THK  LxoxBUiruKx  or  THX  Stats  or 

Idaho 
Joint  memorial  to  tbe  honorable  Seixate  and 

House  of   Representatives   of   the  United 

States,  in  Congress  assembled 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
L«giBlature  of  the  State  of  Idabo,  assembled 
In  the  3Tth  session  thereof,  do  re6i>ectfully 
represent  that: 

Whereas  the  late  Senator  Henry  Dworshak 
was  a  champion  of  full  development  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources  and  a  man  of 
boundless  energy  and  a  tireless  worker  for 
Idaho  during  his  23  years  he  served  the  Gem 
State  in  Congress;   and 

Whereas  he  constantly  so\ight  cooperation 
Em:iong  all  levels  of  government  and  private 
enterprise  in  water  resource  development  to 
achieve  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  greatest 
number  of  p>ersons  with  the  least  amount  of 
bureaucratic   control   and   Interference;    and 

Whereas  the  Bruces  Eddy  project  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River,  which 
project  was  authorized  shortly  after  his 
death,  was  a  project  which  he  sought  and 
worked  for  in  cooperation  with  local.  State, 
regional,  and  national  water  resource  de- 
velopment Interests:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
( the  SeTiate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
petitioned,  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  our  dis- 
tingutahed  late  Senator  Henry  Dworshak  for 
his  many  years  of  tireless  and  productive 
work  in  resource  development  and  for  his 
patience  and  perseverance  in  promoting  this 
project,  that  early  action  be  taken  to  imple- 
ment a  change  of  name  from  Bruces  Eddy 
to  Henry  Dworshak  Dam;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  senate  joint  memorial  was  adopted 
bv  the  senate  on  the  6th  day  of  February 
1963. 

W.  E.  Dri:\'low, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

This  senate  joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  6th 
day  of  February  1963. 

PrTE  T.  Cenarrusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 

Attest; 

Arthtth  WrLSON. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

ExHisrr  2 

[From  the  Orofino  (Idaho)  Clearwater  Trib- 
une, Feb.  14, 1963] 

Dworshak  Dam  FrrriNa  Mzmoeial  to  Great 
Senator 

All  Idahoans  were  gratified  by  action  of 
the  legislature  last  week  In  unanimously 
memorializing  Congress  to  name  the  new 
Clearwater  River  flood  control  project 
Dworshak  Dam. 

Senator  Lkn  Jordan  has  taken  leadership 
in  honoring  his  predecessor  who  did  so  much 
for  the  Bruces  Eddy  project  during  his 
career  in  the  Senate,  and  with  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  Senator  Frank  Chubch 
favorable  Senate  action  seems  likely. 

Senator  Dworshak  loved  the  outdoors  of 
Idaho  and  yet  wets  one  to  appreciate  the 
need  for  wise  and  full  use  of  its  resoxirces. 
He  had  made  the  perilous  rapids-shooting 
trip  down  the  Salmon  to  Riggins  when  It 
was  stUl  the  "river  of  no  return"  and  en- 


joyed a  similar  trip  on  the  Clearwater  £rom 
Beaver  Cree'u  to  the  damslte,  with  the  Idaho 
Land  Bocurd.  He  had  been  the  key  man  In 
getting  public  lands  funds,  to  si>ee<l  by  a 
decade  the  completion  of  the  Lewla-Clark 
Highway  and  had  hunted  and  fished  all  over 
the  State.  Such  names  as  Island  Park. 
Antelope  Creek,  Wood  River,  the  Secesh 
and  Middle  Pork  were  part  of  his  stamping 
grounds. 

The  fish  and  game  and  out-of-doors  people 
know  well  how  Senator  Dworshak  insisted 
that  lower  Columbia  River  salmon  fishery 
studies  be  extended  to  Idaho,  which  had 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  program. 
Today  It  looks  like  the  whole  Northwest  will 
gain  from  restoration  of  these  stream  Im- 
provements on  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater. 

Congress  can  do  much  honor  to  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  a  venerated  member 
naming  the  Bruces  Eddy  project  Dworshak 
Dam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  to  change  the  nsmie  of  Bruces  Eddy 
Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the  E>worshak 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  with  my  colleague,  has  my 
wholehearted  support,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
this  body. 

In  the  tense  and  closing  days  of  the 
last  session,  it  became  impossible  to  set 
aside  the  time  for  a  proper  memorial 
to  our  late  colleague,  Henry  Dworshak. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  even  more  fitting 
that  we  honor  him  by  affixing  his  name 
enduringly  on  this  wonderful  Idaho 
project. 

We  all  know  how  he  worked  for  Bruces 
Eddy  down  through  the  years,  and  it  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  he  could  not 
have  been  here  to  see  the  legislative 
realization  of  his  dream;  or  that  he  could 
not  see  this  mighty  structure  rise  on  the 
edge  of  the  Idaho  wilderness,  as  an  im- 
perishable monument  to  man's  ability  to 
harness  nature  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self and  his  posterity. 

As  the  bill  states,  Senator  Dworshak 
was  a  champion  of  full  development  of 
our  Nation's  water  resources.  In  his 
support  for  this  dam,  he  acted  upon  his 
belief  that  Idaho — with  its  major  store- 
house of  water  resources — can  best 
realize  its  greatest  economic  potential 
through  Integrated  and  comprehensive 
development.  He  knew  the  benefits 
which  have  accrued  to  our  great  sister 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washingrton 
through  Federal  dams  on  the  mighty 
Columbia,  trapping  the  surging  energy 
that  flowed  toward  the  sea. 

The  waters  of  our  own  State  jsour  into 
the  Columbia,  and  contribute  in  great 
measure  to  the  production  of  the  down- 
stream dams.  The  Senator  knew  that 
Bruces  Eddy,  on  the  North  Pork  of  the 
beautiful  Clearwater  River,  could  pro- 
vide Idaho  with  a  new  and  important 
power  source,  that  great  flood  control 
and  power  benefits  would  also  be  con- 
ferred on  downstream  areas  by  virtue  of 
the  upstream  storage  provided — and  with 
this  and  other  river  developments  Idaho 
might  begin  a  new  period  of  Industrial 
progress. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
monument  to  the  faithful,  dedicated  and 
hard-working  Henry  C.  Dworshak  than 
to  place  his  name  on  this  great  dam  and 
reservoir,  a  lasting  reminder  that  hia 
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contributions  to  his  State  and  Nation 
were  also  large  and  enduring. 

Mr.  President,  I  xirge  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  memorial  to 
our  late  and  esteemed  colleague,  Henry 
C.  Dworshak. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 


February  ig 


COORDINATED  REVIKW  OP  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN- 
AID 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral a  bill  to  encourage  better  coordi- 
nated local  review  of  State   and  local 


tives. 

There  are  a  number  of  precedents  for 
such  an  advisory  review  or  even  stroiutpr 
performance   standards   providing  that 


In  advance  to  Interstate  compacts  ere-  interest  of  getting  maximum  vfti,,.  , 

ating  planning  agencies  In  urban  areas  both  the  Federal  and  the  local  t    °^ 

crossing  State  lines  and  financial  sup-  which  are  spent  in  connection  with  Sf* 

port  on  a  continuing  basis  to  metropoli-  eral    grant-in-aid    programs      Em  n 

tan  planning  agencies  have  all  been  ac-  important  is  the  increased  effecti^'*^ 

complished  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  which   should  result  in  achieving  ^ 

or  by  administrative  action  of  the  Hous-  tional  as  well  as  local  proKrarnAKf*' 

ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  tiuoc  "  ^  ""jec 

The  need  for  this  proposed  legislation 
for  review  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  ap- 
plications in  metropolitan  areas  is  ere-  

ated   by:    First,    the   rapid   population  federally   aided  projects*  be  co^i«w 

growth  in  these  areas;  second,  the  many  with  other  State  and  local  develoompnl 

Federal  programs  available  affecting  the  activities  and  with  plans  for  develon 

development  of  such  areas;   and  third,  ment  of  the  area.    Federal  grants-ln-^d 

the  number  of  local  units  of  government  have   traditionally   included  condiUoiu 

in  metropolitan  areas  independently  ini-  for  insuring   local   performance  stand 

tiating  applications.    These  apphcations  ards.     The  Urban  Renewal  Adminlstra" 

applications  for  certain  FederaTgrants-    ^°^  Federal  assistance  are  of ter  made  tion  and  the  Public  Housing  Adminlstra" 

in-aid  that  are  of  special  significance  to     without    reference    to    other    Federal,  tion  both  require  that  Federal  assistance 

the  orderly  development  of  our  metro-     °<^*^e,  local,  or  private  development  pro-  be  in  conformance  with  comprehensive 

grams  or  to  their  impact  on  the  overall  local  development  plans  for  the  specifle 
metropolitan  area  which  they  are  de-  jurisdictions  affected.  Assistance  under 
signed  to  serve.  the  Federal  open  space  and  mass  tranj- 
The  number  of  Federal  programs  and  portation  programs  is  contingent  upon 
amount  of  funds  contributed  to  metro-  areawide  comprehensive  plans,  locally 
politan  development  are  increasing  prepared.  In  our  own  National  Capital 
rapidly.  Mr.  Robert  Weaver,  Adminis-  region  each  Federal  agency  proposal  for 
trator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  development  or  construction  must  be  re- 
Agency  and  also  a  member  of  the  Ad-  viewed._on  an  advisory  basis,  by  the  Na- 
visory  Commission,  in  testimony  before 
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politan  areas 

The  bill  provides  that,  effective  July  1, 
1965,  applications  for  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  for  hospital  construction,  airport 
construction,  water  supply  facilities, 
waste  treatment  works,  m-ban  highways, 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal  be  ac- 
companied by  comments  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  metropolitan  planning 
agency  empowered  under  State  law  to 
perform  metropolitan  planning  for  the 
area  within  which  the  assistance  is  to  be 
used.  The  State  or  local  jurisdiction  ap- 
plying for  the  grant  would  be  required 
to  report  that  it  had  taken  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the  plan- 
ning agency  into  consideration  in  pre- 
paring its  final  application.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  S.  3363  which  I  introduced 
late  in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  It 
has  been  revised  slightly  to  incorporate 
certain  technical  suggestions  made  by 
various  Federal  agencies  and  to  take  into 
account  the  availability  of  urban  water 
supply  facility  grants-in-aid  authorized 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  undue  delay 
from  the  proposed  review  and  coordina- 
tion procedure,  the  requirement  that 
State  and  local  government  agencies 
shall  submit  comments  and  recommen- 
dations by  metropolitan  planning  agen- 
cies along  with  applications  for  certain 
Federal  grants-in-aid  would  be  waived 
In  those  cases  where  the  planning  agency 
has  failed  to  act  within  a  60 -day  period. 

This  legislation  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
enmiental  Relations  in  its  report  on 
"Governmental  Structure,  Organization, 
and  Plaiuiing  in  Metropolitan  Areas." 
As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
as  author  of  the  legislation  which  cre- 
ated the  Commission  along  with  Con- 
gressman Fountain,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  I  am  proud  of  the  leadership 
the  Commission  has  taken  to  promote 
better  government  structure,  organiza- 
tion, and  plaiuiing  in  metropolitan  areas. 
The  remaining  Conmiisslon  recom- 
mendations In  that  report  regarding 
Federal  action  with  respect  to  improv- 
ing intergovernmental  relationships  in 
iu:ban  areas,  including  expanded  Federal 
technical  assistance  for  State  and  metro- 
politan planning,  congressional  consent 


our  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  gave  us  an  example 
of  how  this  impact  on  Federal  programs 
relates  to  a  single  metropolitan  area,  in 
this  case,  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  metropolitan 
area.  They  found  that  more  than  $117.6 
million  in  public  and  private  expendi- 
tures was  directly  generated  during  1962 
by  some  41  separate  programs  adminis- 
tered by  12  major  Federal  agencies. 

Given  this  situation,  areawide  plan- 
ning agencies  can  serve  as  an  effective 
grass  roots  mechanism  and  vehicle  for 
the  coordination  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
assistance  with  each  other  and  with 
State,  county,  and  local  development  of 
the  area  as  a  whole. 

The  Commission  acknowledged  in  its 
report  that  the  practical  effect  of  this 
recommendation  "would  be  to  require  the 
enactment  of  State  enabling  legislation 
providing  for  the  creation  of  an  area- 
wide  planning  agency  in  each  metropoli- 
tan area  of  the  State."  The  Commission 
went  on  to  point  out: 

Some  may  argue  that  such  a  proposal  In- 
vades the  prerogatives  of  the  State  or  that 
it  forces  cooperation  where  the  desire  to 
cooperate  may  not  exist.  The  Commission 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  to  insure 
cooperation  among  local  units  of  govern- 
ment in  metropolitan  areas,  a  task  that  all 
levels  of  government  must  respond  to  If  we 
are  to  make  progress  In  dealing  with  this 
most  dynamic  of  Intergovernmental  activi- 
ties, metropolitan  development. 

This  legislation  which  provides  for  re- 
view— but  not  necessarily  approval — by 
an  official  metropolitan  planning  agency 
appears  to  be  a  practical  step  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  take  to  assist 
local  governments  to  cope  adequately 
with  current  problems  faced  in  metro- 
politan areas.  It  is  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  use  suitable  in- 
ducements or  requirements  for  effective 
planning  and  exchange  of  information 
among  local  units  of  government  in  the 


tional  Capital  Planning  Commission  to 
insure  that  it  is  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive plans  for  development  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  no  attempt 
is  made  by  this  legislation  to  determine 
how  the  responsible  State  or  local  offi- 
cials should  make  use  of  the  comments 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  met- 
ropolitan plaiming  agency.  Similarly, 
the  Federal  ofBcials  administering  the 
grants-in-aid  programs  would  be  ex- 
pected to  review  the  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  planning  agency 
and  any  comments  thereon  made  by  the 
State  or  local  agency  applying  for  the 
grant.  Such  review  would  be  helpful  in 
determining  whether  the  grants  applied 
for  are  in  accord  with  the  Federal  laws 
under  which  they  are  made. 

This  moderate  proposal  has  been  weD 
received  to  date.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission, composed  of  representatives  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  and 
State  and  local  officials  as  well  as  public 
members  appointed  by  the  President, 
adopted  the  recommendation  proposing 
such  legislation  without  dissent.  The 
National  Association  of  Counties  at  their 
1962  convention,  formally  voted  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  this  grant-in-aid 
legislation,  as  has  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference.  Tlie 
American  Institute  of  Planners  is  active- 
ly supporting  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lative proposal.  A  number  of  letters 
from  public  and  private  organizations 
have  likewise  indicated  support.  A 
number  of  leading  urban  plarmers  and 
political  scientists,  in  commenting  to  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  the  Commission's  report  contain- 
ing these  recommendations  generally 
strongly  supported  the  proposal. 

In  summary,  all  the  governments  af- 
fected by  these  Federal  programs  should 
benefit  by  the  improved  metropolitan 
plaruiing  machinery  and  decisionmak- 
ing that  would  stem  from  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 


T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  remain  at  the  desk  through  Febru- 
MT  28  to  allow  other  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  855)  to  provide  for  more 
effective  utilization  of  certain  Federal 
grants  by  encouraging  better  coordinat- 
ed local  review  of  State  and  local  appli- 
cations for  such  grants,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mtiskie,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  assist  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  Increase  their  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operations  in  meeting  the  gov- 
ernmental needs  of  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  population  In  metropolitan  areas;  to 
facilitate  the  coordination  of  intergovern- 
mental relationships  and  activities  on  a 
continuing  basis;  to  provide  more  effective 
exchange  of  information  among  the  govern- 
ments concerned  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
of  planning  and  throughout  the  planning 
and  development  process;  and  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  establish  or 
Improve  facilities  for  coordinating  metro- 
politan development,  all  applications  made 
after  June  30.  1965.  for  Federal  grants  to 
assist  In  carrying  out  urban  renewal  activi- 
ties or  for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
ports, water  supply  and  distribution  facili- 
ties, sewerage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works,  urban  highways,  and  public  housing 
within  any  metropolitan  area  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  each  application  for 
grants  of  the  types  described  In  section  1 
shall  be  accompanied  (1)  by  the  commenta 
and  recommendations  thereon  of  an  official 
state,  metropolitan,  or  regional  planning 
agency  empowered  under  State  or  local  laws 
or  Interstate  compact  to  perform  metropoli- 
tan or  regional  planning  for  the  metropolitan 
area  within  which  the  assistance  is  to  b« 
used,  or  other  agency  or  Instrumentality 
designated  for  such  purpose  by  the  Governor 
(or  Governors  in  the  case  of  Interstate  plan- 
ning) and  (11)  by  a  statement  by  the  appli- 
cant that  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  considered  prior  to  formal 
submission  of  the  application.  Such  com- 
ments shall  Include  Information  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  urban  re- 
newal activity  or  the  construction  Is  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  planning  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (d)  of  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954)  developed  or  in  the 
process  of  development  for  the  metropolitan 
area  and  the  extent  to  which  such  activity 
or  construction  contributes  to  the  fulflUment 
of  such  areawide  planning.  The  comments 
and  reconamendations  and  the  statement  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  shall,  except  in  the 
case  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  reviewed  by  the  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  which  such  application 
is  submitted  for  the  sole  purpooe  of  assist- 
ing it  In  determining  whether  the  applica- 


tion is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Federal  law  which  govern  the  maUng  of  the 
grants. 

( b )  An  application  for  Federal  grants  need 
not  be  accompanied  by  the  conunents  and 
recommendations  and  the  statement  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  If  (1)  the 
applicant  certifies  that  the  application  haa 
lain  before  an  appropriate  planning  agency 
or  instrumentality  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
without  comments  or  recommendations 
thereon  being  made  by  such  agency  or  In- 
strumentality or  (11)  the  application  Is  con- 
sistent with  and  in  furtherance  of  projects 
or  plans  previously  reviewed  by  such  agency 
or  instrumentality  in  connection  with  prior 
applications. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
BILL    (OUTDOOR  RECREATION) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  Thursday, 
February  14,  by  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
to  assist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies 
in  meeting  present  and  future  outdoor 
recreation  demands  and  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  for  myself, 
and  Senators  Anderson,  Mh-ler,  Met- 
CALF,  McGee,  Long  of  Missouri,  Moss, 
Randolph,  Humphrey,  Morse,  and 
Nelson. 

In  order  that  other  Senators  may  join 
in  the  sponsorship  of  the  measure,  I  ask 
that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  bill  (S.  859)  to  establish  a  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to  assist 
the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meet- 
ing present  and  future  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demands  and  needs  of  the  American 
people,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  second  outdoor  recreation 
measure  submitted  to  this  Congress  by 
the  administration  to  implement  recom- 
mendations of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  The  first 
of  these  bills,  S.  20,  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  and  will  shortly  be 
considered  In  executive  session  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
It  is  my  hope  that  S.  20  and  this  measure 
will  be  considered  expeditiously  and  that 
a  program  to  meet  the  Nation's  recrea- 
tion needs  will  be  in  full  operation  l>efore 
this  session  of  the  Congress  adjourns. 

The  background  and  the  need  for  the 
legislation,  and  the  contents  of  this  new 
measm-e,  are  well  presented  In  the  Pres- 
ident's letter  submitting  it  to  us,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  letter  trans- 
mitting the  draft  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  two  documents  to  be  printed 


In  the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  White  Housi. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mx.  President:  In  my  conservation 
message  last  year  I  jxilnted  out  that  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  are  among  the 
basic  requirements  of  a  sound  conservation 
program.  The  need  for  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  our  outdoor  recreation 
needs  is  both  real  and  immediate,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  significant  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  transmitting  with  thia  letter 
draft  legislation  which  would  help  provide 
for  these  needs  through  the  establishment 
of  a  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  a  bipartisan  group  Including 
eight  Members  of  the  Congress,  found  that 
the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  is  grow- 
ing dramatically.  Americans  are  seeking  the 
out  of  doors  as  never  before — about  90  per- 
cent participate  annually  In  some  form  of 
outdoor  recreation.  Today's  resources  are 
Inadequate  to  today's  needs  and  the  public 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties is  expected  to  triple  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Last  year  In  my  conservation  message  I 
noted  that  our  magnificent  national  parks, 
monuments,  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges 
were  In  most  cases  either  donated  by  States 
or  private  citizens  or  carved  out  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that  these  sources  can 
no  longer  be  relied  upon.  The  Nation  needs 
a  land  acquisition  program  to  preserve  both 
prime  Federal  and  State  areas  for  outdoor 
recreation  pvirpoees.  The  growth  of  otir 
cities,  the  development  of  our  Industry,  the 
expansion  of  our  transportation  system — 
all  manifestations  of  our  vigorous  and  ex- 
panding society — preempt  Irreplaceable  lands 
of  natural  beauty  and  unique  recreation 
value.  In  addition  to  the  enhancement  of 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  values  re- 
sulting from  the  preservation  of  these  re- 
sources, the  exi}endlture8  for  their  preserva- 
tion are  sound  financial  investment.  Public 
acquisition  costs  can  become  multlpUed  and 
even  prohibitive  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
measiire  I  am  proposing  wUl  enable  the 
States  to  play  a  greater  role  in  our  national 
effort  to  Improve  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. This  proposal  grows  out  of  and  is 
generally  consistent  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission. 

The  Recreation  Advisory  Council  made  up 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  the 
agency  principally  concerned  with  recrea- 
tion, is  now  functioning  and  provides  a 
forum  for  considering  national  recreation 
policy  and  for  facUltating  joint  efforts 
among  the  various  agencies.  A  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  has  alao  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  correlation  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  Federal  activi- 
ties and  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States. 
The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Conunlssion  recommended  that  the  States 
play  the  pivotal  role  In  providing  for  pres- 
ent and  future  outdoor  recreation  needs. 
They  face  major  problems,  however,  in 
financing  needed  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties. Accordingly.  I  am  proposing  in  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  a  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to  assist 
them  in  their  outdoor  recreation  planning, 
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acquisition  and  develc^ment.  The  pro- 
posed grants-in-aid  would  b«  matched  by 
the  Statee  and  thus  serve  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  broad  State  action. 

The  Federal  portion  of  the  Fund — esti- 
mated at  40  percent — would  be  authorized 
for  acquisition  of  land  and  waters  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  park  system,  the 
national  forest  system,  or  for  preservation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. No  new  acquisition  authorities  are 
contemplated  In  the  proposal.  The  Fund 
would  provide  a  source  of  funding  for  exist- 
ing acquisition  authorities  or  for  those  sub- 
sequently enacted. 

It  Is  reasonable  and  in  the  public  interest 
that  needed  improvements  and  expansion 
of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  be 
financed  largely  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
from  a  83retem  of  fees  collected  from  the 
direct  beneficiaries — the  users  of  Federal 
recreation  lands  and  waters.  The  proposed 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  would 
therefore  be  financed  in  part  from  Federal 
entrance,  admission,  or  other  recreation  viser 
fees.  In  addition,  the  Fund  would  be 
financed  from  the  sale  of  Federal  sxirplus 
real  property  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
existing  4  cents  tax  on  marine  gasoline 
and  special  motor  fuels  used  In  pleasure 
boats. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  discusses  additional  features  of 
the  proposal. 

Actions  deferred  are  all  too  often  oppor- 
tunities lost,  particularly  in  safeguarding 
our  natural  resources.  I  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  so  that  a  further  significant  step 
may  be  taken  to  assure  the  availability  and 
accessibility  of  land  and  water-based  recre- 
ation opportunities  for  all  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kznnidt. 

U5.  DiPARTMEKT  OT  THI  InTXKIOR, 

Omcx  or  the  Secret  art, 
Weishington  D.C.,  January  28.  1963. 
The  Presioemt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsn>ENT:  I  am  enclosing  a  draft 
of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  to  assist  the  States  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  meeting  present  and  future 
outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs  of 
thQ,  American  people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
significant  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  It  will  advance  the  program 
outlined  in  your  conservation  message  of 
last  year  and  complement  the  steps  already 
taken  in  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  and  the  Recreation  Advisory 
Council. 

Tremendous  public  demand  has  developed 
In  recent  years  for  outdoor  recreation  areas, 
facilities,  and  opportunities.  Approximately 
90  percent  of  our  people  participate  in  some 
form  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  some  $20 
billion  is  spent  annually  for  this  purpose. 
Although  the  available  resources  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  even  today's  needs,  the 
demands  are  expected  to  triple  by  the  turn 
Of  the  century.  The  outdoor  experience  is 
a  part  of  our  heritage  and  vital  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  We  would  be  most  unwise 
if  we  did  not  provide  Intelligently  and  re- 
sponsibly for  our  present  and  future  out- 
door recreation  needs. 

The  draft  legislation  is  similar  to  the  land 
conservation  fund  bill  which  you  submitted 
last  year.  The  most  significant  change  Lb 
the  addition  of  a  new  authorization  for  50- 
percent  matching  grants  to  the  States  for 
planning,  and  30-percent  grants  for  acquisi- 
tion and  development,  of  needed  outdoor 
recreation  resoiurces.  This  program  will  aid 
the  States  in  meeting  their  primary  responsi- 
bility, as  recognized  by  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  CommiSBlon,  to  pro- 


vide adequate  and  varied  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  for  their  growing  populations. 
Moneys  made  available  for  State  programs 
through  appropriations  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  as  followB:  one-flfth  di- 
vided equally,  three-fifths  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population,  and  one-flfth  al- 
located according  to  need.  Each  State's 
share  will  remain  available  to  it  for  obliga- 
tion through  the  third  fiscal  year  after  notifi- 
cation of  its  apportionment. 

To  qualify  for  financial  assistance,  the 
proposed  acquisition  or  development  projects 
must  conform  to  a  suitable  comprehensive 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan,  and  the 
States  may  receive  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  plan  and  in  training  needed 
personnel.  The  State  plan  must  take  Into 
consideration  Federal  resources  and  programs 
and  relevant  State,  regional  and  'ocal  plans. 
Because  the  most  urgent  requirement  today 
is  to  set  aside  valuable  outdoor  recreation 
resources  in  public  ownership,  before  esca- 
lating land  prices  and  rapid  diversion  to 
other  purposes  put  them  out  of  reach,  the 
bill  limits  expenditures  for  State  develop- 
ment work  for  the  next  10  years  to  10  percent 
of  the  moneys  available  for  State  assistance. 
In  the  administration  of  the  program,  It  Is 
our  intention  to  consult  closely  with  the 
responsible  State  agencies.  Including  the 
formation  of  advisory  bodies  where  desirable, 
and  to  operate  under  terms  of  mutual  co- 
ordination  with  other  Federal   agencies. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
also  will  be  available  to  finance  such  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  land  and  water  as  may 
be  otherwise  authorized  for  ( 1 )  areas  of 
the  national  park  system  and  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
outdoor  recreation  purposes;  (2)  the  national 
forest  system;  (3)  purposes  of  national  areas 
for  the  preservation  of  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life threatened  with  extinction;  and  (4)  in- 
cidental recreation  purjxjsee  in  connection 
with  national  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion areas  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  87- 
714  (HJl.  1171,  87th  Cong.) . 

Aa  with  the  measure  submitted  last  year, 
revenues  from  certain  sources  would  be  set 
aside  for  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
These  sources  are  (1)  proceeds  from  en- 
trance, admission,  and  other  recreation  user 
fees  or  charges  at  Federal  land  and  water 
areas,  and  the  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  establish  such  fees,  including  a  conserva- 
tion automobile  sticker;  (2)  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  Federal  surplus  real  property;  and 
(3)  the  proceeds  of  the  4-cent-per-gallon  tax 
on  gasoline  and  special  motor  fuels  used  In 
motorboats.  A  portion  of  these  revenues 
will  be  credited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  to  help  offset  the  costs  of 
acquiring  additional  lands  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  water  development  proj- 
ects. The  major  portion  of  the  revenues, 
however,  would  be  transferred  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to  finance  the 
State  and  Federal  programs. 

To  assure  adequate  financing  of  this  ur- 
gently needed  program  when  the  States  are 
prepared  to  participate  fully,  advance  ap- 
propriations averaging  $60  million  a  year  for 
8  years  would  be  authorized  beginning  with 
the  third  year,  with  provision  for  repayment 
thereafter  from  50  percent  of  the  revenues 
available  to  the  fund.  The  fund  will  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  60  percent  for  State  pur- 
poses and  40  percent  for  Federal  purposes. 
and  the  proportion  may  be  varied  up  to  15 
percent  either  way  depending  on  need. 

The  bill  proposes  a  fiscally  responsible 
means  of  financing  the  urgently  needed  State 
and  Federal  programs.  I  recommend  that 
this  legislation  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  appropriate  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S.  859 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Land  and  Water  a«t 
servatlon  Ftmd  to  assist  the  States      ' 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  ^ 
future   outdoor   recreation   deman<u  and 
needs   of   the    American   people,  and  r 
other  purposes.  '  * 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  «/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  i 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(a)  CrTATioN. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
the   "Land    and    Water   Conservation  vJHi 
Act  of  1963."  "" 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  strengthen  the  health  and  vitality  of 
the  Nation  by  assuring  the  availability  and 
accessibility  of  land  and  water  based  ow 
door  recreation  opportunities  of  such  qMaUu 
and  quantity  as  are  necessary  and  deslnbte 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  peoolc 
by  (1)  providing  fimds  for  and  author^ 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  In  plannln/ 
acquisition,  and  development  of  neededlaiS 
and  water  areas  and  facilities  and  (2)  pro- 
vldlng  funds  for  Federal  acquisition  or  cer- 
tain land  and  water  areas. 

CERTAIN    REVENUES    PLACED    IN    SEPAIATI 
ACCOUNT 

Sec.  2.  Separate  Account. — There  shall  bt 
set  aside  in  a  separate  account  in  the  Trea*- 
ury  of  the  United  States,  for  subsequent  di- 
vision as  prescribed  In  section  3  of  this  Act 
the  following  revenues  and  coUectlona: 

(a)  Entrance  and  user  fees;  establish- 
ment; REGULATIONS. — All  proceeds  from  en- 
trance, admission,  and  other  recreation  uier 
fees  or  charges  collected  or  received  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  i.nt>j 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Flaheriea 
and  Wildlife,  the  Bxureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  United  States  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  CommlMlon 
(United  States  and  Mexico),  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  law  that  such  proceed! 
shall  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipt* 
of  the  Treasury :  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  affect  any  rights  or  authority  of 
the  States  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
nor  shall  this  Act  repeal  any  provision  o( 
law  that  permits  States  or  political  subdlrt- 
slons  to  share  In  the  revenues  from  Federal 
lands  or  any  provision  of  law  that  provldM 
that  any  fees  or  charges  collected  at  particu- 
lar Federal  areas  shall  be  used  for  or  credited 
to  specific  purposes  or  special  funds  aa  au- 
thorized by  that  provision  of  law;  but  the 
proceeds  from  fees  or  charges  established  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
entrance  or  admission  generally  to  Federal 
areas  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpoaei  of 
this  Act. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  revision,  or  amendment 
of  entrance,  admission,  and  other  recreation 
user  fees  and  charges  at  any  land  or  water 
area  administered  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  agencies  listed  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph:  Provided,  That  this  subaec- 
tlon  shall  not  authorize  Federal  hunting  or 
fishing  licenses,  nor  shall  It  authorize  fea 
or  charges  for  commercial  or  other  actlvltlet 
not  related  to  recreation.  Any  fees  estab- 
lished shall  be  fair  and  equitable  taking  Into 
consideration  direct  and  indirect  cost  to  the 
Government,  benefits  to  the  recipient,  pub- 
lic policy  or  Interest  served,  and  other  perti- 
nent factors. 

There  Is  hereby  repealed  the  third  pan- 
graph  from  the  end  of  the  division  entitled 
"National  Park  Service"  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  7.  1928  (45  Stat.  238)  and  the 
second  paragraph  from  the  end  of  the  dlTl- 
slon  entitled  "National  Park  Service"  of  KC- 
tion  1  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1929  (46  8Ut 
1602;  16  UJS.C.  14).  Section  4  of  the  Art 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  riven  »n<l 
harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ",  approved  December  24,  1944  (16  UJ.C. 
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.u^^  as  amended  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
Tift62  (76  Stat.  1196)  is  fvirther  amended 
h1  deleting  "without  charge."  In  the  third 
In^nce  from  the  end  thereof.  All  other 
Provisions  of  law  that  prohibit  the  collection 
f  entrance  admission  or  other  recreation 
?,«.r  fees  or 'charges  or  that  restrict  the  ex- 
npndlture  of  funds  if  such  fees  or  charges 
are  collected  are  hereby  also  repealed. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
arc  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
Tions  for  the  collection  of  any  entrance,  ad- 
miBslon  and  other  recreation  user  fees  or 
"harees  established  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
t  on  for  areas  under  their  administration. 
Anv  violation  of  any  rules  or  regulations 
nromulgated  under  thU  Act  shall  be  punlsh- 
flble  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  six 
months  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or 
both  Any  violation  of  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  under  the  JurUdlctlon  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for  each  dis- 
trict in  which  the  violation  occurs,  and  may 
be  considered  by  a  United  States  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  said  court. 

(b)  Surplus  propertt  sales — All  proceeds 
(except  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  otherwise 
obligated,  credited  or  paid  under  authority 
of  those  provisions  of  law  set  forth  In  40 
use  485(b) -(e)  or  the  Independent  OfBces 
Appropriation  Act,  1963  [76  Stat.  725]  or  In 
any  later  appropriation  Act)  hereafter  re- 
ceived from  any  disposal  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty and  related  personal  property  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  law  that  such  proceeds 
shall  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

(c)  MoTORBOAT  ruELS  TAX. — The  amounts 
specified  In  section  209(f)(5)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating  to  special 
motor  fuels  and  gasoline  used  In  motor- 
boats). 

SEPARATE  ACCOUNT  DIVTOED  BETWEEN  LAND  AND 
WATH  CONSERVATION  FUND  AND  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS RECEIPTS 

Sic.  3.  The  President  shall  determine  from 
time  to  time  a  division  of  the  total  amount 
in  the  separate  account  between  those 
amounts  to  be  transferred  to  a  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  and  those  amounts 
to  be  credited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  necessary  trans- 
fers and  credits  shall  be  made  periodically, 
as  follows : 

(a)  Land  and  water  conservation  fund. — 
There  shall  be  transferred  to  a  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund"),  which  Is  hereby 
established,  such  moneys  in  the  separate 
account  as  the  President  deems  appropriate 
to  assist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies 
as  hereafter  prescribed.  Moneys  placed  in 
the  fund  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  only  when  appro- 
priated, and  such  appropriations  may  be 
made  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  keep  such 
accounts  as  are  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  Miscellaneous  receipts. — There  shall 
be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the 
Treasury  such  moneys  in  the  separate  ac- 
count as  the  President  deems  appropriate 
to  help  offset  the  cost  of  additional  lands, 
at  Federal  and  federally  assisted  water  de- 
velopment projects,  for  public  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  financed 
through  project  appropriations  to  water  re- 
source agencies. 

allocation  or  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  for  state  and  federal  purposes:  au- 
thorization rOH   advance  APPBOPRIA'nONS 
Sec.  4.  Allocation. — 

(a)  Appropriations  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  shall  be  available 
for  both  State  and  Federal  purposes  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  In  percentage  of  60  per- 


cent for  State  purpoees  and  40  percent  for 
Federal  purposes,  except  that  the  President, 
on  the  basis  of  the  respective  State  and  Fed- 
eral needs,  may  increase  from  time  to  time 
the  proportional  amount  for  either  State  or 
Federal  purposes  by  no  more  than  16  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

(b)  Advance  appropriations;  rkpatment. — 
Beginning  with  the  third  full  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  fund  is  in  operation,  and  for  a 
total  of  8  years,  advance  appropriations 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  the 
fund  from  any  monejrs  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  in  such  amounts  as 
to  average  not  more  than  $60,000,0(X)  for 
each  fiscal  year.  Such  advance  appropria- 
tions shall  be  available  for  Federal  and  State 
purposes  in  the  same  manner  and  propor- 
tions as  other  moneys  appropriated  from  the 
fund.  Such  advance  appropriations  shall  be 
repaid  without  interest,  beginning  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  after  the  first  10 
full  fiscal  years  In  which  the  fund  has  been 
In  operation,  by  transferring,  annually  until 
fully  repaid,  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  50  percent  of  the  revenues  received 
by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
each  year  under  section  3  of  this  Act.  The 
moneys  In  the  fund  that  are  not  required 
for  repayment  purposes  may  continue  to 
be  appropriated  and  allocated  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  by  this  Act. 
financial  assistance  to  states 

Sec  5.  General  authoritt;  purposes. — 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  from  moneys  available  for  State 
purposes,  rayments  may  be  made  to  the 
States  by  the  Secretary  as  hereafter  provided, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
considers  appropriate  and  In  the  public  in- 
terest to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  outdoor  recreation— (1)  planning.  (2) 
acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or  interests  in 
land  or  waters,  or  (3)    development. 

(b)  Apportionment  among  States;  noti- 
fication.— Sums  appropriated  and  available 
for  State  purposes  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  by 
the  Secretary,  whose  determination  shall  be 
final,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
formula: 

(1)  one-flfth  shall  be  apportioned  equally 
among  the  several  States; 

(2)  three-fifths  shall  be  apportioned  in 
the  proportion  which  the  population  of  each 
States  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  one-fifth  shall  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  need  to  individual  States  by  the 
Secretary  in  such  amounts  as  In  his  judg- 
ment win  best  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  determination  of  need  shall 
Include  among  other  things  a  consideration 
of  the  use  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  of 
Individual  States  by  persons  from  outside  the 
State  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral resources  and  programs  in  the  particu- 
lar States. 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  of  its 
apportionments;  and  the  amounts  thereof 
shall  be  available  threafter  for  payment  to 
such  State  for  planning,  acquisition,  or  de- 
velopment rrojects  as  hereafter  prescribed. 
Any  amount  of  any  apportionment  that  has 
not  been  paid  or  obligated  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  notifica- 
tion Is  given  and  for  two  fiscal  years  there- 
after shall  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

The  District  of  Colxmibla,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
shall  be  treated  as  States  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  except  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  Their  population  also 
shall  be  included  as  a  pMtrt  of  the  total 
population  in  computing  the  apportionment 
under  paragri^ih  (2)   of  this  subsection. 


(c)  Matching  requirements. — Payments  to 
any  State  shall  cover  not  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  planning  projects,  and 
not  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
acquisition  or  development  projects,  that  are 
undertaken  by  the  State.  The  remaining 
share  of  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  State 
in  a  manner  and  with  such  funds  or  services 
as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Comprehensive  state  plan  required; 
PLANNING  PROJECTS. — A  Comprehensive  state- 
wide outdocw  recreation  plan  shall  be  re- 
quired prior  to  the  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  financial  assistance  for  acquisi- 
tion or  development  projects.  The  plan  shall 
be  adequate  If,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, It  encompasses  and  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  plan  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  the  name  of  the  State  agency  that 
win  have  authority  to  represent  and  act  for 
the  State  in  dealing  with  the  Secretary  tot 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  demand  tot  and 
supply  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
facilities  in  the  State, 

(3)  a  program  for  the  implementation  of 
the  plan,  and 

(4)  other  necessary  information,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  plan  shall  take  into  account  relevant 
Federal  resources  and  programs  and  shall  be 
correlated  so  far  as  practicable  with  other 
State,  regional,  and  local  plans.  Where  there 
exists  or  Is  in  preparation  for  any  particular 
State  a  comprehensive  plan  financed  In  part 
with  funds  supplied  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  any  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plan  prepared  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  shall  be  based  upon  the  same  population, 
growth,  and  other  pertinent  factors  as  are 
used  in  formulating  the  HHFA  financed 
plans. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  State  for  projects  for  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plan  when  such  plan  is 
not  otherwise  available,  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  plan,  or  for  the  training  of  person- 
nel for  outdoor  recreation  planning  and  re- 
lated   administrative  responsibilitiee. 

(e)  Projects  for  land  and  water  acquisi- 
tion; DEVELOPMENT. — In  addition  to  assist- 
ance for  planning  projects,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  any  State  for 
the  following  types  of  projects  or  combina- 
tions thereof  if  they  are  in  accordance  with 
the  State  comprehensive  plan: 

(1)  Acquisition  of  land  and  waters.  For 
the  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or  Interests 
in  land  or  waters,  but  not  including  Inci- 
dental costs  relating  to  acquisition. 

(2)  Development.  For  development,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  site  planning  and 
the  development  of  Federal  lands  under  lease 
to  States  for  terms  of  25  years  or  more :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  grants  to  States  for  de- 
velopment projects  shall  not.  during  the  first 
ten  full  fiscal  years  In  which  the  fund  has 
been  In  operation,  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
amounts  appropriated  for  each  of  said  ten 
years  tor  State  ptirposes  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5. 

(f)  Requiremekts  for  project  approval; 
CONDITION. — Payments  may  be  made  to  States 
by  the  Secretary  only  for  those  planning,  ac- 
quisition, or  development  projects  that  are 
approved  by  him.  The  Secretary  may  make 
payments  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  with 
the  rate  of  progress  toward  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Individual  projects:  Provided, 
That  the  approval  of  all  projects  and  all 
payments,  or  any  commitments  relating 
thereto,  shall  be  withheld  tmtU  the  Secre- 
tary receives  appropriate  written  assurance 
from  the  State  that  the  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  other  appropriate  public  agency 
has  the  ability  and  Intention  to  finance  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  particular  project, 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  by  acceptable 
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standards,  at  State  or  local  expense,  the  par- 
ticular properties  or  facilities  acquired  or  de- 
veloped for  public  outdoor  recreation  vase. 


February  15 


(b)  Water  Phojtcts  LiMrrATiON.— No  mon-  "(5)  TransXers  from  the  Trust  Pnn^ 
eys  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  fund  for  special    motor   fuels   and   gasoline  ^m^ 
the  acquisition  of  addlUonal  lands,  at  Ped-  motorboata.— The  Secretary  of  the  •rsl!^'" 

Payments  for  all  projects  shall  be  made  by      eral  or  federally  assisted  water  development  shall  pay  from  Ume  to  time  from %kI^^*' 

the  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  the  State      projects,  for  public  recreation  and  fish  and  Fund  Into  the  reparate  account  from  J^* 

or  to  a  State  ofBclal  or  agency  designated  by      wildlife  enhancement  financed  through  proj-  funds  are  transferred  to  the  Land  ^  wT* 

ect  appropriations  to  water-resource  agencies.  Conservation  Fund  amounts  as  determi 

(c)  AcQxnsiTiON  Restriction— Approprla-  by  him  In  consultation  with  the  Sep^iS^ 
tlons  from  the  fund  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  used  for  acquisition  unless  such 
acquisition  Is  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
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the  Governor  or  by  State  law  having  author 
ity  and  responsibility  to  accept  and  to  ad- 
minister funds  paid  heretmder  for  approved 
projects.  If  consistent  with  an  approved 
project,  funds  may  be  transferred  by  the 
State  to  a  political  subdivision  or  other  ap- 
propriate public  agency. 

No  property  acquired  or  developed  with 
assistance  under  this  section  shall,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  converted 
to  other  than  public  outdoor  recreation  uses. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  conversion 
only  If  he  finds  it  to  be  In  accord  with  the 
then  existing  comprehensive  statewide  out- 
door recreation  plan  and  only  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
the  substitution  of  other  recreation  prop- 
erties of  at  least  equal  fair  market  value 
and  of  reasonably  equivalent  usefulness  and 
location. 

No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
until  the  State  has  agreed  to  (1)  provide 
such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  perform  his  duties  iinder  this  Act,  and 
(2)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  ftmd  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  and  accounting 
for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  Act. 

(g)    COOROIKATION  WITH  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

In  order  to  asstire  consistency  In  policies 
and  actions  under  this  Act,  with  other  re- 
lated Federal  programs  and  activities  (In- 
cluding those  conducted  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Hoiislng  Act  of  1961  and  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954)  and  to  as- 
sure coordination  of  the  planning,  acquisi- 
tion, and  development  assistance  to  States 
under  this  section  with  other  related  Federal 
programs  and  activities,  the  President  may. 
prior  to  the  exercise  of  any  authority  under 
this  section,  issue  such  regulations  with  re- 
8p>ect  thereto  as  he  deems  desirable  and  such 
assistance  may  be  provided  only  in  accord - 
■nee  with  such  regulations.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  such  functions 
relating  to  planning  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  as  the  President  may 
deem  desirable,  together  with  any  fvuids 
available  therefor.  The  President  may,  at 
any  time,  extend,  revoke,  or  otherwise  change 
any  regulation,  or  transfer  of  authority  as 
he  deems  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

ILLOCATIOir  or  MONZTS  rOB  rXDZRAL  PURPOSES 

Sec.  0.  (a)  Moneys  appropriated  from  the 
fund  for  Federal  purposes  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  a  deter- 
mination of  relative  needs,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  waters,  or  interests  in  land  or 
waters,  as  follows: 

(1)  National  park  ststem;  recreational 
AREAS. — within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
areas  of  the  national  park  system  now  or 
hereafter  authorized  or  established  and  of 
areas  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  outdoor  recreation  purposes. 

(2)  National  forest  ststem. — Within  ex- 
isting or  authorized  areas  of  the  national 
forest  system,  including  areas  now  or  here- 
after authorized  to  be  administered  oy  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

(3)  Threatened  species. — For  the  purposes 
of  any  national  area  that  may  be  authorized 
for  the  preservation  of  species  of  fish  or 
wildlife  that  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

(4)  Recreation  at  RErncEB. — For  the  in- 
cidental recreation  purposes  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  September  28,  1M2  (78  Stat. 
653). 


SPKCIAL     MOTOR    FUELS    OR     GASOLINE     USED     IN 
MOTORCOaTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Special  Motor  Fuel  Used  in 
motorboats. — The  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  section  4041(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
motor  fuels)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  the  case  of  a  liquid  taxable  under 
this  subsection  sold  for  use  or  used  otlier- 
wlse   than   as   a  fuel   for    the    propulsion   of 

(A)  a  motorboat,  or  (B)   a  highway  vehicle 

(1)  which  (at  the  time  of  Euch  sale  or  use) 
is  registered,  or  ts  required  to  be  registered, 
for  highway  lase  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  foreign  country,  or  (11)  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  highway  vehicle  owned  by  the  United 
States,  Is  used  on  the  highway,  the  tax 
Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)   or  by  paragraph 

(2)  shall  be  2  cents  a  gallon.  If  a  liquid 
on  which  tax  was  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  by  reason 
of  the  preceding  sentence  is  used  as  a  fuel 
for   the  propulsion  of    (A)    a  motorboat,  or 

(B)  a  highway  vehicle  (i)  which  (at  the 
time  of  EUCh  use)  is  registered,  or  is  re- 
quired to  be  registered,  for  highway  use 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  foreign  coun- 
try, or  (11)  which,  in  the  case  of  a  highway 
vehicle  owned  by  the  United  States,  is  ured 
on  the  highway,  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon 
shall  be  imposed  under  paragraph  (2)." 

(b)  Credits  and  Refunds  in  Respect  of 
Special  Motor  Fuels. — Subparagraph  (J)  of 
section  6416(b)(2)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
credits  and  refunds  on  certain  specified  uses 
and  resales)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  In  respect  of 
which  tax  was  paid  under  section  4041(b)  (1) 
at  the  rate  of  3  cents  or  4  cents  a  gallon, 
used  or  resold  for  use  otherwise  than  as  a 
fuel  for  the  propulsion  of  (1)  a  motorboat. 
or  (11)  a  highway  vehicle  (a)  which  (at  the 
time  of  such  use  or  resale)  is  registered,  or 
required  to  be  registered,  for  highway  use 
luider  the  laws  of  any  State  or  foreign 
country,  or  (b)  which.  In  the  case  of  a  high- 
way vehicle  owned  by  the  United  States.  Is 
used  on  the  highway,  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  overpayment  by  reason  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  computed  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a 
gallon  where  tax  was  paid  at  the  3-cent 
rate  or  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  where 
tax  was  paid  at  the  4-ccnt  rate;". 

(c)  Gasoline  Used  in  Motorboats. —  Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  6421  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  gasoline  used  for  certain  non- 
highway  purposes  or  by  local  transit  sys- 
tems)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Certain  nonhichwat  uses. — If  gaso- 
Une  is  used  otherwise  than  as  a  fuel  in  (1) 
a  motorboat.  or  (2)  a  highway  vehicle  (A) 
which  (at  the  time  of  such  use)  Is  registered, 
or  is  required  to  be  registered,  for  highway 
use  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  foreign 
country,  or  (B)  which.  In  the  case  of  a  high- 
way vehicle  owned  by  the  United  States,  Is 
used  on  the  highway,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  pay  (without  interest)  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser  of  such  gasoline  an 
amount  equal  to  1  cent  for  each  gallon  of 
gasoline  so  used  on  which  tax  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  3  cents  a  gallon  and  2  cents  for 
each  gallon  of  gasoline  so  used  on  which  tax 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  gallon." 

(d)  HiGHWAT  TRUST  Fund. — Section  209(f) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating 
to  expenditures  from  Highway  Trust  Fund) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 


the  Secretui 
of  Commerce  equivalent  to  the  taxe«^ 
celved,  on  or  after  January  1,  1964  uni!! 
section  4041(b)  of  the  Internal  ReveniieCod 
of  1954  with  respect  to  special  motor  fuel! 
used  as  fuel  for  the  propulsion  of  motorbo»tl 
and  under  section  4081  of  such  Code  wi^ 
respect  to  gasoline  used  as  fuel  In  motw* 
boats."  ^' 

(e)    Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsectloB 

(a )  shall  apply  with  respect  to  liquid  sold  {r- 
use  or  used  on  or  after  the  effecUve  date  « 
this  section. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subaectJoa 

(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  liquid  qm 
or  resold  for  use  on  or  after  the  eflectlw 
date  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  gasoline  uied 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  secttoa 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  t)M 
effective  date  of  this  section  Is  January  i 
1964.  '  ^ 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP 
RULE  XXV 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader,  the  di*. 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  and  myself,  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  present  considera- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  90) ,  as  follows: 

RULE   XXV 

Standing  committees 
1.  The  following  standing  conunlttees  iih«n 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  Mch 
Congress,   with   leave   to   report   by  bill  or 
otherwise : 

(a)(1)  Committee  on  Aeronautical  aa4 
Space  Sciences,  to  consist  of  fifteen  Senaton, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  primarily  to 
the  following  subjects: 

(A)  Aeronautical  and  space  activities,  m 
that  term  Is  defined  In  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  except  thOK 
which  are  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systemi  or 
military  operations. 

( B )  Matters  relating  generally  to  the  scies- 
tlflc  aspects  of  such  aeronautical  and  speet 
activities,  except  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
or  primarily  associated  with  the  develop- 
ments of  weapons  systems  or  military  opers- 
tlons. 

(C)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  Such  committee  also  shall  have  Jurti- 
diction  to  survey  and  review,  and  to  prepare 
studies  and  reports  upon,  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  Including  such  activities  which  «i 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  tlie 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

(b)  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  consist  of  seventeen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  tbc 
following  subjects: 

1.  Agriculture  generally. 

2.  Inspection  of  livestock  and  in«»t 
products. 


3   Animal  industry  &h<l  diseases  of  anl- 

mais. 

4.  Adulteration  of  seeds.  Insect  pests,  and 
protection  of  birds  and  animals  in  forest 
reserves. 

5.  Agricultiu-ai  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

6.  Forestry  in  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 

7.  Agricultural  economics  and  research. 

a.  Agricultural   and   indtistrlal   chemistry. 

9.  Dairy  industry. 

10.  Entomology  and  plant  quarantine. 

11.  Hiunan  nutrition  and  home  economics. 

12.  Plant  Industry,  soils,  and  agrlcultiu-al 
engineering. 

13.  Agricultural  educational  extension 
services. 

14.  Extension  of  farm  credit  and  farm  se- 
curity. 

15.  Rural  electrification. 

16.  Agricultiu-al  production  and  marketing 
and  stabilization  of  prices  of  agricultural 
products. 

17.  Crop  insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

(c)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-seven  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
others  matters  relating  to  appropriation  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(d)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
consist  of  seventeen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Common  defense  generally. 

2.  The  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally. 

3.  The  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally. 

4.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes. 

5.  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

6.  Selective  service. 

7.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

8.  Ports,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  Navy  yards. 

9.  Ammunition  depots. 

10.  Maintenance  and  operaUon  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

11.  (Conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oU  shale  reserves. 

12.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

13.  Aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

(e)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
Jects ; 

1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

3.  Deposit  Insurance. 

4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

5.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

thereS*^  *°'*  '"^*'"*  ^^^"«**'^8  t^«  coinage 

7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption  there- 

8.  Valuation  and  revaluaUon  of  the  dollar. 

9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

(f )  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  consist  of 
seventeen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
oe  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 


petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally. 

2.  Regiilatlons  of  Interstate  raUroculs, 
buses,  trucks,  and  pipelines. 

3.  Communication  by  telephone,  telegraph. 
radio,  and  television. 

4.  CivU  aeronautics,  except  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

6.  Merchant  marine  generally. 

e.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  boats. 

7.  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  there- 
to. Including  pilotage. 

8.  Rules  and  international  arrangements 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

9.  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 

10.  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  common  carriers  by  water  and  to  the 
Inspection  of  merchant  marine  vessels, 
lights  and  signals,  life-saving  equipment,' 
and  fire  protection  on  such  vessels. 

11.  Coast  and  Greodetic  Survey. 

12.  The  Coast  Guard.  Including  life-sav- 
ing service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and 
ocean  derelicts. 

13.  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies. 

14.  Weather  Bureau. 

15.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c). 
the  Panama  Canal  and  interoceanic  canals 
generally. 

16.  Inland  waterways. 

17.  Fisheries  and  "wildlife.  Including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conserva- 
tion. 

18.  Bureau  of  Standards,  including  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  measiu-es  and  the 
metric  system. 

(g)  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  consist  of  seven  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  All  measures  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  general, 
other  than  appropriations  therefor,  includ- 
ing— 

2.  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine  regulations. 

3.  Regulation  of  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

4.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 
6.  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 

6.  Insurance,  executors,  administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

7.  Municipal  and  juvenile  courts. 

8.  Incorporation  and  organization  of  so- 
cieties. 

9.  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to  the 
criminal  and  corporation  laws. 

(h)  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of 
seventeen  Senators,  to  which  conunlttee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

1 .  Revenue  measures  generally. 

2.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

4.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

5.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

6.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

7.  Revenue  measrires  relating  to  the  in- 
sular possessions. 

8.  Tariffs  and  Import  quotas,  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

9.  National  social  security. 

10.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 

11.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

12.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

13.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

(1)  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
consist  of  seventeen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee stiall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 


lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects; 

1.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

2.  Treaties. 

3.  Etetabllahment  of  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

4.  Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad 
and  expatriation. 

5.  Neutrality. 

6.  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. 

7.  The  American  National  Red  Cross. 

8.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations  of 
war. 

9.  Measures  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
service. 

10.  Acquisition  of  land  and  bvtlldlngs  for 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries. 

11.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard 
American  business  interests  abroad. 

12.  United  Nations  Organization  and  In- 
ternational financial  and  monetary  organiza- 
tions. 

13.  Foreign  loans. 

( J )  ( 1 )  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to 
which  comnUttee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

(A)  Budget  and  accounting  measures, 
other  than  appropriations. 

(B)  Reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  dutv 
of—  ' 

(A)  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  Generta  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submitting  such  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  as  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of 
such  reports; 

(B)  studying  the  operation  of  Government 
activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining Its  economy  and  efficiency; 

(C)  evaluating  the  effects  of  Uws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government; 

(D)  studying  the  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member. 

(k)  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  consist  of  seventeen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  Public  lands  generally,  including  entry, 
easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

2.  Mineral  resources   of   the  public  lands. 

3.  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership.  Including  alien  ownership  of 
mineral  lamds. 

4.  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks 
created  from  the  public  domain. 

5.  MUltary  parks  and  battlefields,  and  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

6.  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  interest  on  the  public  domain. 

7.  Measures  relating  generaUy  to  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  the  insiilar  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  affecting  their 
revenue  and  appropriations. 

8.  Irrigation  and  reclamation.  Including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easemento  ot  public  lands  tar  Irrigation 
projects. 

9.  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  ^por- 
tlonment  of  waters  for  irrigation  purpoaes. 

10.  Mining  Interests  generaUy. 

11.  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

12.  Geological  svu-vey. 

13.  Mining  schools  and  experlmantal  sta- 
tions. 
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14.  Petroleiim  conservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  tb«  radliun  snpply  In  the  United 
States. 

15.  Relattons  of  the  United  States  wltb 
the  Indiana  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

16.  Meaatires  relating  to  the  care,  educa- 
tion, and  management  of  Indians.  Including 
the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

(I)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  conmtilttee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal, 
generally. 

2.  Constitutional   amendments. 

3.  Federal  coxuts  and  judges. 

4.  Local  cotirts  In  the  Territories  and  pos- 
se Esions. 

5.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 

6.  National  penitentiaries. 

7.  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

8.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 

0.  Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage  and 
counterfeiting. 

10.  State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 

11.  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance  of 
Members,  and  their  acceptance  of  Incom- 
patible offices. 

12.  Civil  liberties. 

13.  Patents,   copyrights,    and    trademarks. 

14.  Patent  Office. 

15.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

16.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 

17.  Measures  relating  to  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

18.  Interstate  compacts  generally. 

(m)  Committee  on  L^bor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Measwres  relating  to  education,  labor,  or 
public  welfare  generally. 

2.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

3.  Wages  and  hotirs  of  labor. 

4.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  Interstate  commerce. 

6.  Regulation  or  prevention  of  Importation 
of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

0.  Child  labor. 

7.  Labor  statistics. 

5.  Labor  standards. 

9.  Echool-Iunch  program. 

10.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

11.  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment,  except  revenue  measures 
relating  thereto. 

12.  U  .11  ted  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

13.  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf.  Dtimb, 
ard  Blind;  Howr.rd  University;  Freedmen's 
Hospital:  and  St.  Elizsabeths  Hospital. 

14.  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

15.  Welfare  of  miners. 

16.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

17.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

18.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  clvU  relief. 

18.  Readjwtment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

(n)  Committee  on  Post  (XBos  and  Civil 
Service,  to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  The  Federal  etvU  soviee  generally. 

2.  The  status  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  Including  their  compen- 
sation, classification,  and  retirement. 

3.  The  postal  service  generally,  incltxllng 
the  raUway  mall  service,  and  measures  relat- 


ing to  ocean  mall  and  pneumatic-tube  serv- 
ice; but  excluding  poet  roads. 

4.  Portal -saTlngB  b«iiika. 

6.  Census  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
generally. 

6.  The  National  Archives. 

(o)  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works,  to  con- 
sist of  seventeen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Flood  control  and  Improvement  of  riv- 
ers and  harbors. 

2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion, and  bridges  and  dams  (other  than  In- 
ternational bridges  and  dams) . 

3.  Water  power. 

4.  on  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters. 

6.  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. 

6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
Bites  and  construction  of  post  offices,  custom- 
houses, Federal  courthouses,  and  Government 
buildings  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7.  Measures  relating  to  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

8.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, the  Library  of  Congress,  find  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

9.  Public  reservations  and  parks  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  Roclc  Creek 
Prrk  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

10.  Measures  rein  ting  to  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  ro-ids. 

(p)(l)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which 
committee  rhall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

(A)  Matters  relating  to  the  payment  of 
money  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same: 
except  that  any  resolution  relating  to  sub- 
stantive matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  standing  committee  on  the  Senate 
shall  be  first  referred  to  such  committee. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (n)8. 
matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Senate  Library;  statuary  and  pic- 
tures; acceptance  or  purchase  of  worlcs  of 
art  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens: 
management  of  the  Library  of  Congress  pur- 
chase of  books  and  manuscripts;  erection  of 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  individuals. 

(C)  Except  as  provided  in  p-iragraph  (n)8. 
matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  Incorporation  of  similar  insti- 
tutions. 

(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President.  Vice  President,  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress; corrupt  practices;  contested  elections; 
credentials  and  quaimcatlons:  Federal  elec- 
tions generally;  Presidential  succession. 

(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary 
rules;  fioor  and  gallery  rules;  Senate  Res- 
taurant: administration  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  and  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol;  assignment  of  office  space;  and  serv- 
ices to  the  Senate. 

(F)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Congressional  Record. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the 
duty  of  assigning  office  space  In  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  and  In  the  Senate  Office 
Building. 

a  The  said  committees  shall  continue  and 
have  the  power  to  act  vmtll  their  successors 
are  sppolnted. 

8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  subsection,  each  standing  committee, 
and  each  subcommittee  of  any  such  commit- 
tee. Is  authorized  to  fix  the  cimiber  of  Its 
members  (but  not  less  than  one-third  of  Its 
entire  membership)   who  shall  constitute  a 
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quorum  thereof  for  the  transaction  of  »..k 
biisiness  as  may  be  considered  by  said  I«? 
mlttee,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  .-!f?" 
lS8(d»  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlaaU^^ 

(b)  Each  standing  committee,  and  mok 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee  laT? 
thorlzed  to  fix  a  lesser  number  than  cm  " 
third  of  Its  entire  membership  who  d^ 
constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the  pura^ 
of  taking  sworn  testimony.  •""Tw* 

4.  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  sod  b 
more  of  the  following  standing  conunltteM° 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  gnut, 
Sciences:  Committee  on  Agriculture  sm 
Forestry:  C.-^mmlttee  on  A  pronrlatlomr 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  ConunlttBe 
on  Banking  and  Currency;  Committee  m 
Commerce;  Committee  on  Finance;  Oonunlv 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations;  Committee 
Government  Operations;  Committee  on  Ii^ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works:  Provided,  however,  that  those  8en»- 
tors  who.  as  of  January  9,  1963,  were  Uem". 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  ud 
Space  Sciences  and  the  Committee  on  Got. 
ernment  Operations  shall  be  entitled  to 
serve  on  three  of  the  foregoing  standing 
committees  No  Senator  sh.Tll  serve  on  mon 
than  one  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees: Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Committee  on  Post  Office  and  civil 
Service;  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  uul 
Administration.  The  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  effective  durtng 
any  period  when  there  are  more  than  47 
Senators  of  the  minority  party. 

Mr.  M.'VNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  an  explanation.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  ihig 
morning  that  he  intended,  along  with 
other  Senators  to  discuss  the  changes 
recommended  in  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  that  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  he  would  object  to 
a  unanimous-consent  roque.st.  I  feel 
that  I  must  state  that  I  did  not  teU  him 
whether  I  would  submit  the  resolution 
on  the  basis  of  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest or  a  motion.  I  shall  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  a  motion,  which  is  debatable 

I  leel  that  I  have  kept  faith  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  It  is  my 
Intention,  when  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  has  concluded 
rrr^T-k  V  hich  he  de'-ire*;  to  make  and 
yields  to  me,  to  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution and  to  su??est  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  and  other  "enators 
may  come  to  the  Chamber  and  be  pre- 
pared to  debate  and  have  their  rights 
fuUy  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  my  motion 
In  regard  to  calling  up  the  resolution 
having  to  do  with  the  change  in  rule 
XXV  was  not  the  correct  one.  There- 
fore, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinol."'  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  moUon  of  the  8enat«r 
from  Montana  Is  a  formal  request  that 
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unanimous  consent  be  given  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution  which 
deals  with  a  proposed  change  In  rule 

XXV? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  resolution  Is  on  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     It  is  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  Mr.  President. 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  must  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  view  of 
the  objection,  the  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  rule  for  1  day. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  time  for 
filing  annual  reports  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolutions  256,  257,  258,  259,  260,  262. 
263.  265,  266.  267.  268,  and  293,  be  ex- 
tended to  April  30,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  yesterday  the  Senate  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  Sidney  R. 
Yates,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  on  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles    etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dated  January  23,  1963,  desig- 
nating the  week  of  March  17  through  March 
23.  1963,  as  National  Freedom  Prom  Hunger 
Week,  together  with  a  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  for  Freedom  From 
Hunger. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania was  observed  on  February  16.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  courageous  people  of  that  country, 
spirited  fighters  for  their  national  free- 
aom  for  many  generations,  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  are  now  held  captive 
Dy  the  Soviet  Union  and  denied  the 
basic  right  of  self-determinaUon. 

It  U  important  that  their  friends  and 
relaUves  in  the  United  States  and  other 


free  countries  ccmtinue  to  keep  alive  the 
demand  tor  free  elections  and  for  na- 
tional Independence.  The  colonial  em- 
pire which  the  Soviet  Union  has  created 
in  Eastern  Europe  by  subjugating  the  na- 
tive population  violates  the  United  Na- 
tions charter  and  presents  a  constant 
threat  to  peace  and  security.  The  muted 
voices  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  find 
expression  in  the  struggle  for  national 
identity  in  the  statements  by  their 
brother  in  the  free  world,  and  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  own  voice  to  that  heroic 
struggle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  commitments  in  Illinois  kept 
me  from  participating  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
in  the  Senate  last  Thursday,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Lithuania  and  the  brave  Lithua- 
nian people. 

Lithuania  has  been  known  to  history 
since  1009  when  it  was  a  nation  divided 
into  many  principalities.  Threats  from 
abroad  brought  the  principalities  to- 
gether and  in  1253  Mindaugas  was 
crowned  King  of  United  Lithuania  by  a 
delegate  of  Pope  Innocent  TV.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  Lithuania  was  a  power- 
ful and  independent  state,  and  from 
1386  until  her  armexation  by  Russia  in 
1795  she  was  united  with  Poland  through 
a  personal  and  then  a  legal  bond  which 
extended  her  influence  throughout 
Europe. 

The  years  of  Russian  domination  were 
followed  by  German  occupation  during 
World  War  I.  and  at  the  close  of  this 
war  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithua- 
nian nation  reestablished  its  independ- 
ence— a  goal  for  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  had  been  striving  throughout  the 
years.  As  an  independent  nation,  Lithu- 
ania made  great  economic  and  social 
progress  with  a  democratic  constitution 
which  guaranteed  the  basic  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  commu- 
nication. 

Although  Lithuania  attempted  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality 
she  l)ecame  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
experience  the  aggression  of  both  Hitler 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  she  was 
eventually  subjugated  once  again  by 
Russian  tyrarmy.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  forceful  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  and  her  neighbors 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  We  have  denounced 
this  crime  of  aggression  and  refused  to 
recognize  Communist  claims  to  these 
people  and  their  territories.  The  policy 
of  nonrecognition  affirmed  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Senate  when  It  approved 
the  Douglas  resolution  in  1954  and  by  the 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  in  1959. 

On  the  45th  anniversary  of  Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day  it  is  only  right 
that  we  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  who,  through  their  en- 
during faith  in  freedom,  have  kept  alive 
the  fight  to  secure  human  rights  and 
democratic  government.  Let  us  work 
and  pray  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  Lithuania  will  once  more  be  inde- 
pendent and  these  brave  people  will  re- 
gain their  rightful  place  among  freemen. 


PREEEKDM  OP  SPEECH  AND  PRESS 
IN   AMERICA 

Mrs,  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
remarkable  book  on  a  matter  of  greatest 
importance  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Hudon,  the  assistant  librarian 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  "Freedom  of  Speech  and 
Press  in  America." 

I  have  been  particularly  Interested  In 
this  subject,  having  made.  In  1950  In  the 
Senate,  an  address  called  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Conscience."  and  having  written 
an  article  entitled  "Fair  Trial  and  Free 
Press,"  and  which  was  published  in  the 
April  1956  Issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers  in  Maine  has  writ- 
ten a  very  interesting  review  of  Dr. 
Hudons  remarkable  l)ook.  It  accu- 
rately captures  the  message  of  the  book 
and  I  Invite  its  reading  by  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  l)ody  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Waterville  (Maine)  Sentinel, 

Feb.  15,  1963] 

Book  Deals  Wrrn  Frbt  Speech 

(By  May  Craig) 

Washington. — In  the  welter  of  argument 
here  over  the  President's  policy  of  uianaged 
news,  congressional  investigations  of  free- 
dom of  information  for  themselves  and  the 
press;  charges  that  the  administration  is  not 
telling  us  enough  about  Cuba — Edward  G. 
Hudon's  book,  "Freedom  of  Speech  In 
America,"  has  been  published.  He  Is  a 
Brunswick.  Maine,  man,  now  assistant  li- 
brarian of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  since 
1942,  holds  all  kinds  of  law  degrees,  has  been 
frequent  contributor  to  legal  periodicals. 

The  book  has  a  foreword  by  Justice  WU- 
liam  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
an  Introduction  by  distinguished  Lawyer 
Morris  Ernst  who  does  not  wholly  agree  with 
Dr.  Hudon's  argument  In  the  book  and 
therefore   found  it  stimulating. 

The  book  deals  historically,  presently,  ar- 
gumentatlvely,  analytically  with  Ideas  of  the 
way  freedom  or  suppression  of  speech  and 
the  press  has  been  regarded.  How  we  In- 
herited the  old  British  Idea  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  royalty  over  what  was  said  and 
written,  then  the  sovereignty  of  Parlia- 
ment— and  the  American  idea  that  It  Is  self- 
evident  that  people  have  certain  unalienable 
rights  that  government  cannot  take  away 
from  them. 

The  book  Is  based  on  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution:  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law — abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press."  Reporters,  Congress,  officials  of 
the  Government,  legal  lights  are  pouring 
over  this  scholarly  analysis  of  where  we  have 
got  to.  since  the  first  amendment  was  writ- 
ten. There  Is  a  congressional  investigation 
going  on  about  freedom  of  information, 
mostly  about  Executive  suppression  of  in- 
formation to  Congress  and  the  press.  There 
Is  a  running  battle  of  reporters  with  the 
concept  of  managed  news  by  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

JusUce  Douglas  says:  "Dr.  Hudon's  book 
is  In  many  respects  the  best  analysis  in 
English  of  the  anatomy  of  our  first  amend- 
ment rights.  He  gives  us  an  overall  ac- 
count— historic  and  contemporary — that  is 
most  revealing  to  thoee  who  seek  under- 
standing. Among  those  who  on  one  hand 
proclaim  liberty  or  on  the  other  urg«  that 
It  be  curtailed,  there  are  few  who  know  the 
heritage    they    seek    to    exploit    or    curtalL 
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Rare  Indeed  are  tboee  who  have  the  Insight 
which  this  book  provides.  There  will  be  In 
the  next  decade  no  more  Important  subject 
facing  Americans." 

Ernst  said:  "The  author  traces  in  brief 
compass  the  story  of  the  major  Supreme 
Court  decisions  regarding  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  movies.  He  sees  a  new  approach 
developing  In  this  1960  decade.  I  think  his 
volume  makes  a  contribution  not  only  for 
those  who  agree  with  the  reasoning  and 
the  historical  interpretations,  but  probably 
to  a  greater  degree  for  those  who,  like  me, 
are  in  substantial  disagreement." 

Dr.  Hudon  says:  "The  objective  of  this 
book  Is  to  present  the  American  panorama 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  It  is  fitting 
that  this  should  be  done  now.  when  this 
country  not  only  stands  as  a  forerunner  for 
the  rights  of  the  Individual,  but  also  serves 
as  a  model  for  many  of  the  emerging  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  is  even  more  fitting 
that  this  sho\ild  be  done  at  this  time  when 
freedom  of  expression  is  forbidden  to  count- 
less millions  by  a  totalitarianism  that 
threatens  civilization  itself." 

With  present  battle  going  on  in  Congress 
to  limit  debate  more  easily  and  the  argu- 
ment that  It  Is  Important  to  allow  freedom 
of  expression  to  the  minority,  the  book  in 
the  preface  says:  "The  speech  and  press 
guarantees  of  the  first  amendment  were  in- 
tended as  more  than  instruments  of  political 
expediency.  Their  ptnrpose  was  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minority  from  any  whims 
of  the  majority."  The  Senate  spent  a  whole 
month  of  this  session  arguing  whether 
cloture  (more  severe  limitation  on  extended 
debate)  should  be  extended  in  Senate  rules. 
The  attempt  failed,  despite  fact  that  the 
privilege  Is  abused  by  useless  filibuster  thus 
discrediting  useful  filibuster  to  protect 
minority. 

The  Washington  news  corps  is  more  dis- 
tiirbed  than  ever  before  by  the  expressed 
policy  of  managed  news,  the  right  to  lie 
in  the  public  Interest  (as  the  administra- 
tion conceives  it)  that  characterizes  the 
Kennedy  administration.  The  network  of 
public  relations  in  the  Government  depart- 
ments, set  up  to  the  link  between  Govern- 
ment and  newspeople,  too  often  functions 
as  a  padlock  on  Information. 

Congress  complains  that  it  cannot  get  the 
information  it  needs  to  legislate  properly. 
In  a  nation  fo\inded  on  election  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  legislative  and  executive,  by 
an  Informed  electorate,  this  suppression  un- 
dermines the  very  roots  of  our  system  of 
government. 

One  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to 
"Liberty  Versus  License,"  which  everybody 
should  read.  There  Is  always  the  questions 
of  decency,  truth,  national  security  involved 
in  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  Right  now 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  controversy  over 
how  much  freedom  Communists  shall  have, 
difference  in  believing  that  our  Government 
should  be  overthrown  and  advocating  the 
overthrow  by  force  and  violence;  about  the 
ban  on  books  considered  immoral;  the  laws 
of  libel.  One  eminent  lawyer  who  has  writ- 
ten a  book  about  libel  was  questioned  about 
rights  of  the  press — he  said  the  President 
could  say  anything,  anywhere  and  be  priv- 
ileged; Congress  could  say  an3rthlng  on  the 
floors  and  in  authorized  hearings;  reporters 
have  no  immunity  at  all. 

Op.  Hudon  says:  "In  1789  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  in  America  merely  Involved 
the  relatively  simple  Interests  of  a  few  mil- 
lion persons.  Today  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  profoundly  affects  a  nation  fast  ap- 
proaching 200  million  persons  living  in  an 
era  dependent  on  communication  by  tele- 
phone, radio,  television,  and  even  Telstar. 
Now  governmental,  economic,  and  social  ac- 
tivity has  become  so  complex  that  It  In- 
evitably Impinges  upon  the  freedom  of  every 
American  citizen,    liianifestly,  it  Is  more  im- 


portant today  than  in  1879  'that  in  a  com- 
munity where  men's  minds  are  free,  all 
shades  of  opinion  must  be  immune  from 
governmental  inquiry  lest  we  end  with  regi- 
mentation.'"  (Thomas  Jefferson.)  Lawyers 
will  find  the  book  extensively  documented; 
laymen  will  find  it  simply  written;  reporters 
find  a  defender. 


AMERICAN    BAR    FOUNDATION    AP- 
PLAUDS J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  of  this  year,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, was  awarded  a  citation  and 
honorary  membership  by  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  at  its  seventh  annual 
dinner  held  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
La.  This  was  indeed  a  proper  and  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  the  great  public 
service  and  courageous  patriotic  leader- 
ship of  one  of  our  counti-y's  foremost 
citizens. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic have  served  America  better  and  longer 
than  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whose  foresight 
and  ability  have  built  up  under  his  per- 
sonal direction  the  great  organization 
known  around  the  world  as  the  FBI. 
All  Americans  are  indebted  to  the  FBI 
for  its  gallant  and  consistent  work  in 
curbing  crime,  in  stopping  subversion, 
and  in  alerting  our  citizens  to  the  in- 
sidious conspiracies  directed  by  the 
Communists  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  inspired  an  esprit 
de  corps  among  the  agents  and  workers 
serving  the  FBI  which  ha£  become  a 
model  for  all  departments  and  divisions 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  good 
to  know  his  service  to  our  country  has 
been  so  widely  and  so  wisely  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  awarded  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  by  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CrrATiON  AND  Honorary  Membebship  Certifi- 
cate Awarded  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
BY  American  Bar  Foundation,  on  February 
2.  1963 

On  February  2.  1963.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, was  awarded  a  citation  and  honorary 
membership  certificate  by  the  American  Bar 
Foundation  at  its  seventh  annual  dinner  held 
in  New  Orleans.  La. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  cited  for  protecting  Indi- 
vidual rights,  assisting  local  law  enforcement 
in  the  struggle  against  crime  and  for  creating 
"the  finest  and  moEt  respected  professional 
police  force  In  the  world."  The  citation 
further  declared  that  Mr.  Hoover's  knowledge 
of  the  Communist  threat  "Is  one  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  we  have  against  the  loss 
of  our  cherished  Institutions."  The  citation 
concluded  by  stating.  "You  epitomize  the 
highest  type  of  service  that  we  can  expect 
of  anyone  in  Government." 


JOURNALISM  AWARD  MADE  TO 
DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
last  national  convention  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Journalism  Fraternity,  a  dis- 
tinguished   American     journalist,     Mr. 


Febrtcary  ig 

David  Lawrence,  editor  of  U.S  New.  .. 
World  Report,  was  elected  a  fellow  t? 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  On  Wednesday  pJJ 
ruary  13,  the  award  was  presented^ 
Mr.  Lawrence  at  a  luncheon  held  by  th^ 
Washington  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  nhi 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  in  Washing " 
ton.  DC.  «»ning. 

The  introduction  of  the  honored  guest 
was  made  by  Mr.  Ben  McKelway  editor 
of  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Star.  Wash- 
ington.  DC.  and  former  president  of  thp 
Associated  Press.  Mr.  McKelway,  a  wise 
witty,  and  well-known  newsman  himself' 
made  a  most  fitting  introduction  for 
David  Lawrence. 

Both  the  introduction  and  the  remarks 
which  David  Lawrence  made  in  reply  are 
valuable  documents  from  a  historical 
standpoint.  The  reflections  and  obser- 
vations of  these  two  prominent  writers 
and  editors  can  be  appreciated  by  news- 
men, students,  and  historians.  I  believe 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve 
them,  and  to  give  the  remarks  the  wide 
circulation  which  they  deserve.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  both  the 
introductory  speech  by  Mr.  Ben  McKel- 
way and  the  acceptance  speech  of  David 
Lawrence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
luncheon,  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Award  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Fellowship  to 
David  Lawrence,  at  the  Press  Club, 
Wednesday,  February   13.  12:30  PJi4. 

(By  B.  M.  McKelway.  editor.  Bvenlng  and 
Sunday  Star.  Washington.  D.C.) 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Koop.  fellow 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  value  the  opportunity  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  David  Lawrence's  selec- 
tion as  a  fellow  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  flm 
being  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi  honors  Itself  In 
honoring  the  recipient  of  this  award. 

Other  fellows  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  have  won 
this  pleasant  recognition  by  their  contribu- 
tions In  one  of  the  several  specialized  fields 
of  Journalism.  And  there  are  numerous 
fellows  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

But  there  Is  only  one  David  Lawrence. 

He  has  excelled  In  most  of  the  branches  of 
a  profession  to  which  with  singular  devotion 
he  has  directed  his  unusual  talents  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  as  reporter, 
as  Washington  correspondent,  as  the  grand- 
daddy  of  that  frightening  breed  d 
omniscient  oracles,  the  syndicated  column- 
ists, who  now  constitute  the  fifth  estate.  He 
has  been  successful  as  a  publisher,  as  » 
founder  of  magazines,  as  a  pathfinder  In 
applying  new  techniques  for  rapid  distribu- 
tion of  the  printed  word.  He  was  among 
the  pioneers  in  radio  reporting  and  com- 
ment. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  his  resUeM 
energy  has  been  sustained  by  a  belief,  after 
observing  the  activities  of  his  brethren  in  the 
world  of  communications,  that  "Anything 
you  can  do,  I  can  do  better." 

At  any  rate,  if  this  Journalistic  fraternity'i 
highest  award  were  conferred  for  outstand- 
ing achievement  In  any  one  branch  of  Jour- 
nalism. Dave  Lawrence  would  not  leave  thli 
room  today  as  merely  another  fellow  of  Sign* 
Delta  Chi. 

He  would  leave  this  room  as  a  whole  crowd 
of  fellows. 

It  is  not  dllBcult  to  picture  the  scene 
when  David  Lawrence  was  born  in  Philadel- 
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phla  on  Christmas  Day.  1888.  The  attend- 
ing physician  had  Just  congratulated  the 
parents  on  the  fine  little  boy  Santa  Claxis 
bad  brought  them. 

Overhearing  the  congratulations,  the  In- 
fant Lawrence,  rising  from  his  crib,  startled 
everybody  by  announcing  that  there  ain't 
no  Santa  Claus,  and  that  If  the  so-called 
liberals  continue  to  exploit  the  Santa  Claus 
myth  this  Nation  Is  headed  down  the  road 
to  socialism.  Inflation,  political  irresponsi- 
bility, and  chaos.  Whereupon  he  declined 
bis  bottle,  asked  for  a  typewriter,  and  yelled 
•Copy"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

His  parents  took  Dave  as  a  little  boy — or 
vice  versa — to  Buffalo.  At  the  early  age  of 
14.  Ignoring  less  sinister  forms  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  young  Lawrence  attached  him- 
self to  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Express  as  a 
part-time  reporter.  The  money  he  earned 
and  saved  helped  get  him  into  Princeton.  He 
matriculated  with  the  earnest  Intention  of 
elevating  the  level  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States. 

He  quickly  established  himself  on  the 
campus  as  a  stringer  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  nearby  metropolitan 
newspapers.  He  brought  himself  to  the  at- 
tention of  Woodrow  Wilson,  presumably  by 
telling  Mr.  Wilson  how  to  run  the  univer- 
sity. He  also  came  to  know  an  ex-Presldent 
of  the  United  States.  Grover  Cleveland,  then 
living  In  retirement  near  the  campus.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  duly  re- 
minded of  errors  he  should  have  avoided  as 
Chief  Executive. 

Dave's  first  important  scoop  was  when  he 
flashed  to  the  world  the  news  of  Cleveland's 
death.  In  later  years,  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience has  made  me  highly  sympathetic 
toward  any  editor  who  so  much  as  changed 
a  single  word  of  what  the  Princeton  corre- 
spondent wrote  on  that  occasion. 

Graduating  from  Princeton  In  1910,  Mr. 
Lawrence  notified  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  that  its  staff  would  join 
him.  He  soon  assigned  himself  to  a  number 
of  Important  stories,  including  two  Mexican 
revolutions.  As  a  private  emissary  of  our 
State  DepSo-tment  on  temporary  leave  of 
absence  from  the  AP.  he  succeeded  either  in 
pacifying  or  further  complicating  one  of 
these  revolutions.  The  records  are  vague  on 
precisely  what  he  did  do. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  came  to  the  White 
House  In  1813.  he  found  It  already  occupied 
by  the  bright  young  newspaperman  under 
whom  Mr.  Wilson  had  studied  at  Princeton 
for  his  political  career. 

David  Lawrence  left  the  AP  In  1915.  and 
as  a  Washington  correspondent  began  regu- 
larly to  Inform  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  other  elements  of  domestic  Journalism, 
with  which  the  Post  shared  his  dispatches, 
of  what  was  really  going  on.  His  were  the 
first  dispatches  to  be  syndicated  around  the 
country  by  telegraph— from  Washington, 
from  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  from 
other  datelines  In  his  travels  around  Eu- 
rope, on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  1919  Mr.  Lawrence  left  the  Post  to 
establish  his  own  news  service,  the  old 
Consolidated  Press,  and  In  1926  he  founded 
the  United  States  Dally,  which  by  a  process 
of  evolution  became  first  the  weekly  United 
States  News  and  ultimately  the  highly  suc- 
cessful and  respected  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, of  which  he  Is  the  distinguished  editor, 
circulation  manager,  promotion  manager, 
advertising  director,  publisher,  and  editorial 
writer. 

In  all  these  activities  he  never  stopped 
being  a  reporter,  never  stopped  writing,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  books.  The  only  per- 
son he  permits  to  write  his  daily  column 
under  the  byline  of  David  Lawrence  is — 
David  Lawrence. 

The  column  he  began  In  1918  now  appears 
5  days  a  week  in  some  300  newspapers,  in- 


cluding the  Washington  E^renlng  Star,  the 
17th  newspaper  to  take  him  on  4£  years  ago 
and  which  has  printed  him  without  inter- 
ruption ever  since.  His  column  is  read  by 
millions  of   readers   every   day. 

In  this  brief  and  Inadequate  summation 
of  some  of  the  highlights  of  an  unusual 
c-u-eer.  I  purposely  omitted  mention.  In  its 
chronological  sequence,  of  one  of  Dave 
Lawrence's  outstanding  feats  as  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  and  political  writer. 

He  accurately  forecast  Mr.  Wilson's  re- 
election In  1916  when  almost  everybody  else 
was  predicting,  and  for  a  brief  Interval  even 
announcing,  the  election  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  This  won  him  great  acclaim  as  a 
FKJlltlcal  prognosticator  and  added  new  dis- 
tinction to  an  ^already  well  established 
reputation. 

It  Is  my  own  opinion  that  this  incident 
may  have  been  influential  In  shaping  a 
course  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  followed 
rather  consistently  throughout  his  later 
journalistic  life.  That  course  seldom  finds 
him  riding  with  the  tide.  No  matter  in 
what  direction  the  tide  may  choose  to  flow. 
D.-ive  Is  more  inclined  to  buck  it  than  to  float 
with  it. 

If  Dave  were  a  lemming,  one  of  those  mys- 
terious little  creatures  which  periodically 
Join  together  under  some  Irresistible  com- 
pulsion and.  not  unlike  human  beings,  unite 
In  a  wild  stampede  over  the  brink  and  Into 
the  sea.  Lemming  Lawrence  would  be  ob- 
served rushing  all  alone  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

This  trait  is.  or  at  least  It  ought  to  be, 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  sound  and 
useful  Journalism — expressed  by  a  readiness 
to  say  "I  doubt  it"  when  everybody  else  is 
saying  "It's  a  sure  thing."  It  is  a  quality 
which  continues  after  45  years  to  attract  In- 
terest In  what  David  Lawrence  writes. 

As  one  who  for  30  years  or  more  has  been 
handling  as  an  editor  David  Lawrence's  col- 
umn, much  of  my  personal  interest  In  what 
he  is  going  to  write  lies  in  guessing  what 
line  he  is  going  to  take.  I  usually  guess 
right,  experience  having  taught  that  no 
matter  what  the  majority  may  be  saying. 
Dave  will  organize  a  dissenting  minority 
even  If  it  consists  only  of  himself. 

If  I  ever  get  around  to  writing  a  book  on 
"My  Life  With  David  Lawrence"  one  of  its 
chapters  will  be  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  new  heights  of  futility  explored  by 
me  on  those  rare  occasions  when  I  have  fool- 
ishly attempted  to  persuade  Mr.  Lawrence 
that  It  is  not  altogether  inconceivable  for 
one  to  believe  he  might  be  wrong.  In  many 
long  years  of  a  friendship  I  value,  I  can  re- 
member no  unpleasant  words  passing  be- 
tween us.  But  I  distinctly  remember  that 
there  have  been  words — and  words  and 
words  and  words.  And  Mr.  Lawrence  in- 
variably has  had  the  last  word. 

In  a  sketch  of  David  Lawrence,  appearing 
in  the  1943  edition  of  Current  Biography,  an 
observer  noted  that: 

"The  United  States  News  and  Lawrence  in- 
formation services  always  adhere  strictly  to 
the  uncolored  facts,  but  his  column  Is  his 
own  personal  medium  and  has  been  found 
at  times  to  be  at  rather  wide  variance  with 
what  his  other  services  are  saying.  This, 
says  Lawrence,  is  because  he  deals  in  Inter- 
pretation of  the  facts,  while  his  reference 
services  report  official  expressions  of  opin- 
ion in  rulings,  etc." 

My  occasional  dialogs  with  Dave  over 
the  years  as  to  what  the  facts  may  be  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  usually  end  in  mutual 
acceptance  of  the  truth — that  truth  being 
that  while  the  facts  may  or  may  not  speak 
for  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  when  David  Lawrence  Interprets 
the  facts  he  Ls  speaking  lor  himself. 

I  remember  only  one  occasion  in  which  I 
killed  a  coltimn  by  Dave  Lawrence.     I  hare 


no  recollection  of  why  it  was  killed.  But  It 
was  probably  due  to  circumstances  which, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  might  be  de- 
scribed by  the  following  pvirely  hypotheti- 
cal series  of  events  : 

The  night  before  Dave  had  written  a 
column  on  the  delightful  weather  we  were 
enjoying — warm  sunshine,  the  buds  burst- 
ing, the  birds  singing  In  the  balmy  air,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  sounding  loud  and 
clear  throughout  the  land. 

But  overnight  a  devastlng  blizzard  de- 
velops. The  schools  are  closed.  Traffic  is 
paralyzed.  People  are  freezing  in  the  streets. 
The  President  declares  an  emergency.  And 
on  arrival  at  the  office  I  read  the  proof  of 
Daves  column. 

Dave  may  be  in  Spring  Lake,  N.J.:  In  Sara- 
sota, Fla.;  on  an  ocean  liner  crossing  the 
soa.  In  his  automobile  en  route  from  Fairfax, 
or  he  may  be  In  his  office.  No  matter  where 
he  is.  his  secretary  reaches  him — if  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  his  column.  Between  \xa 
there  ensues  the  following  conversation: 

Me.  "Dave,  in  view  of  the  developments, 
I    think    we    better   kill   your   column." 

Dave.  "Kill  my  column.  What's  vrrong 
with  It?" 

Me.  "Well,  after  you  wrote  it,  the  weather 
changed." 

Dave.  "Who  changed  It?  I  didn't  change 
it.  The  forecast  was  clear  and  warmer.  Who 
made  that  forecast?  Why  doesn't  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  expose  him.  Instead  of  writing 
that  slanted  stuff  about  the  weather?  This 
so-called  blizzard  Is  as  phony  as  the  14th 
amendment.  If  the  Supreme  Court  would 
pet  down  to  the  facts,  it  would  outlaw  this 
alleged  blizzard  as  unconstitutional. 

"But  if  you  feel  strongly  about  it.  Ben.  we 
might  run  the  column  as  It  Is  and  have  an 
editor's  note.  I'll  write  the  editor's  note.  If 
you  want  to  write  it.  however,  let  me  see  it 
before  you  print  it  I  wouldn't  mention  the 
blizzard  In  the  note.  It's  Irrelevant.  What 
Is  more  Important  is  that  we  have  aban- 
doned the  Motux>e  Doctrine." 

In  closing,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  I've  ever 
known  in  newspaper  work.  Whatever  he 
writes  is  a  reflection  of  some  deeply  held 
conviction  that  he  feels  under  real  obliga- 
tion to  express. 

He  has  devoted  his  life  to  journalism — 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  as 
a  cause  in  which  he  passionately  believes. 

I  happen  to  know  that  it  was  Dave  Law- 
rence, as  much  as  any  single  Individual,  who 
did  much  to  keep  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  alive  in  its  early  days,  put 
Its  house  In  order,  and  helped  give  It  mean- 
ing and  purpose.  He  believed  in  it  as  some- 
thing worthwhile  which  might  Influence  the 
production  of  better  newspapers. 

This  Press  Club  owes  a  great  deal  to  Dave 
Lawrence  because  of  the  wise  counsel  and 
sound  Judgment  he  has  given  as  a  trustee, 
especially  In  its  financial  affairs.  In  Its  con- 
duct as  an  organization  of  Journalists. 

David  Lawrence  is  a  man  who  is  quietly 
devout  in  his  religious  beliefs.  He  is  a  kind 
man,  a  thoughtful  man.  generous  to  those 
whom  he  believes  have  their  hearts  in  the 
right  place. 

As  an  employer,  he  U  far  ahead  of  his 
time  in  his  attitudes  and  actions  toward 
those  who  work  for  him — and  whose  loyalty 
he  has  won  to  an  exceptional  degree.  I 
never  heard  anyone  who  worked  for  him 
speak  of  him  except  In  genuine  respect,  ad- 
miration of  his  ability,  and  often  in  personal 
gratitude. 

I  said  those  who  work  for  him.  He  would 
probably  prefer  to  say  those  who  work  with 
him,  for  themselves,  for  their  alms,  and  for 
what  he  described  In  a  recent  column  as  the 
great  need  in  a  troubled  world,  "Enlight- 
ening public  opinion,  steadily  and  persist- 
ently." 
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I  suppose  tliere  are  those  who  classify 
David  Lawrence  as  conservative  If  not  re- 
actionary In  his  political  philosophy.  As  a 
young  man  at  Princeton  he  was  attracted  to 
the  liberalism  of  Wilson's  "New  Freedom." 
I  doubt  that  he  has  changed.  He  Is  a  liberal 
In  the  original  and  dignified  meaning  of  the 
term — one  who  Is  himself  a  freeman,  and 
worthy  of  freedom. 


Speech  by  Davu)  Lawrence  on  the  Occasion 
or  THE  Award  to  Him  or  a  Fellowship 
IN  THE  Sigma  E>elta  Chi 

Are  newspapers  better  today  than  they 
were  60  years  ago?  Are  new8pap>ermen 
better  trained  now?  Are  the  writers  and 
news  gatherers  better  than  those  of  yester- 
years? 

It  Is  no  reflection  upon  those  who  wrote 
for  or  directed  the  newspapers  of  a  half 
century  ago  to  say  that  today's  product  is 
ever  so  much  better  than  It  was  then.  Not 
only  is  there  a  greater  variety  of  news  printed 
now.  but  the  articles  and  features  are  much 
easier  to  read,  and  much  more  attractive 
In  every  way  to  the  reader. 

Why  has  this  developed?  Obviously  the 
objectives  were  the  same  then  as  now — to 
Interest  the  reader.  But  I  think  the  de- 
mands of  recent  years  have  been  more  stim- 
ulating. The  competition  has  been  keener 
from  books,  magazines,  television  and  radio. 
Also,  the  necessity  to  economize  on  the  use 
of  space  has  compelled  editors  to  do  a  better 
]ob  of  selecting  the  news,  and  has  forced 
writers  to  condense  their  stories. 

It  might  be  said  that  ovir  times  are  more 
complex  or  that  there  Is  more  going  on. 
But  there  were  a  great  many  things  happen- 
ing in  almost  every  year  then,  comparable 
to  what  we  see  today.  There  was  no  bigger 
news  event  in  the  world  than  World  War  I, 
which  broke  out  in  1914.  We  had  our  share 
of  revolutions  In  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America.  We  had  tense  situations  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  Including  the  Far 
East.  We  frequently  sent  our  Marines  to 
occupy  ports  in  revolution-torn  countries  in 
this  hemisphere.  Between  wars,  however, 
somehow  tbe  interest  of  the  people  in  foreign 
affairs  was  scant.  Unless  something  sen- 
sational was  happening,  like  a  war  or  a  revo- 
lution or  an  earthquake,  there  was  very  little 
printed  about  what  was  going  on  in  other 
countries. 

I  remember  that  it  was  not  unusual,  when 
I  first  came  to  Washington,  for  a  morning 
paper  here  to  print  in  a  whole  week  only 
about  a  coliunn  or  a  column  and  a  half  of 
news  from  other  parts  of  the  world  besides 
the  United  States.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  if  the 
King  were  opening  the  British  Parliament, 
this  might  get  a  half  column  or  more,  but 
there  was  no  such  coverage  as  we  give  today 
to  the  news  developments  In  other  countries. 
You  may  think  this  was  due  to  our  policy 
of  isolation.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  concentra- 
tion on  our  own  Interests.  We  exported  or 
imported  relatively  little  goods.  But,  really, 
I  think  our  self-centeredness  in  the  press 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  cable  tolls  were 
very  high  and  the  means  of  communication 
around  the  world  were  not  as  good  as  they 
are  today.  Radio  and  long-distance  tele- 
phones were  not  yet  in  general  service. 

The  press  associations  gave  the  American 
newspapers  about  what  the  editors  wanted 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  did  so 
briefly  and  succinctly  and  without  much  de- 
tail. 

World  War  I,  however,  did  open  our  eyes 
to  the  developments  abroad.  Submarine 
warfare  and  the  torpedoing  of  passenger  ships 
In  mldocean,  with  a  loss  of  himdreds  of 
lives,  gave  us  a  scare  analogous  to  the  nu- 
clear scare  of  today.  We  had  bombing 
planes  and  air  raids  as  early  as  1918.  By 
the  time  World  War  I  was  over,  the  whole 
attitude  toward  international  news  had 
changed.     More  than  60  of  us — newspaper- 


men, feature  writers,  representatives  of  In- 
dividual papers  as  well  as  of  press  associa- 
tions— went  across  the  ocean  on  a  specially 
chartered  ship  to  cover  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference and  the  big  developments  In  connec- 
tion with  the  launching  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  had  several  foreign 
missions  on  duty  In  Washington  In  those 
days  In  connection  with  the  war,  and  Euro- 
peans found  out  more  about  the  United 
States  than  they  ever  knew  prior  to  that 
time.  It  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
international  era  In  which  we  are  living 
today. 

Competition  among  newspaper.s  was,  of 
course,  keen.  I  remember  there  were  four 
morning  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and 
three  afternoon  newspapers  at  the  time  I 
worked  there  for  the  AP  back  in  1910.  To- 
day there  Is  only  one  morning  paper  and 
one  afternoon  paper  in  Philadelphia  and  one 
tabloid.  Most  of  our  cities  today  have  only 
one  newspaper  property. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  our  chief  dif- 
ficulty nowadays  In  the  neu-spaper  business 
Is  not  on  the  news  side.  It  Is  primarily  a 
question  of  publishing  economics.  We  have 
not  raised  the  subscription  price  of  Amer- 
ican dallies  or  the  price  per  copy  as  we 
should  have.  It  should  be  normal  for  news- 
papers to  be  charging  not  Just  10  cents  a 
copy,  but  at  least  25  cents  a  copy.  For  a 
quai-ter  or  more  you  can  get  a  ride  on  the 
bus,  or  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes  or  an 
Ice  cream  soda  at  the  corner  drug  store,  or 
a  special  delivery  postage  stamp.  Yet  the 
amount  of  Information — ^useful  Informa- 
tion— and  interesting  reading  that  we  have 
in  our  newspapers  is  sold  to  the  public  In 
many  cases  for  less  for  less  than  10  cents  a 
copy,  and  in  some  cases — the  New  York 
Times — for  only  5  cents. 

A  substantial  Increase  In  the  subscription 
price  of  the  dally  newspaper  will  have  to 
come.  For  the  advertising  potential  Is  al- 
ready divided  among  several  media.  The 
reader  will  have  to  pay  more.  The  newspa- 
per performs  a  function  all  Its  own.  yet  it 
has  suffered  from  an  Inferiority  complex  In 
the  matter  of  prices,  both  for  subscriptions 
and  for  local  advertising. 

I  posed  the  question  a  moment  ago  wheth- 
er newspapermen  were  better  trained,  bet- 
ter writers,  better  reporters  than  they  were 
a  half  century  ago.  My  answer  is  defi- 
nitely in  the  affirmative.  To  say  this  Is  no 
reflection  on  the  diligence  or  literary  abil- 
ity of  the  men  of  those  years.  For  the  de- 
mands upon  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion have  since  become  more  intensive.  The 
challenges  have  been  more  difficult  to  meet 
in  recent  years.  Again,  competition  has  been 
a  big  factor.  Books,  magazines  and  public 
relations,  television  and  radio  have  drawn 
away  many  newspapermen  to  other  fields. 

The  requirements  of  fast  production  sched- 
ules have  made  changes  in  the  city  room. 
There  were  times  years  ago  when  you  could 
go  out  on  a  story,  come  beck  to  the  office 
and  write  it,  taking  all  the  time  necessary, 
and  still  get  it  Into  the  paper  the  same  day. 
Today,  especially  on  the  afternoon  side,  there 
are  more  stories  telephoned  in.  assembled  In 
the  office  or  rewritten,  as  the  case  may  be, 
than  there  used  to  be. 

On  the  training  of  newspapermen,  I  would 
say  there  are  more  opportunities  for  them 
now.  We  have  many  more  schools  of  Journal- 
Ism  than  we  did  a  half  century  ago.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  would-be  newspaperman  should 
take  all  the  courses  and  get  all  the  knowl- 
edge he  can  derive  from  the  liberal  arts  cate- 
gory and  then,  after  graduation,  specialize 
Just  as  he  would  In  law  or  medicine  or  engi- 
neering. But  what  Is  mostly  lacking,  I  think, 
is  experience  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
newcomers  In  Journalism.  They  have  not 
had  the  training  at  the  grassroots.  They 
have  not  covered  city  hall  or  State  legisla- 


tures. They  have  not  really  come  face  to 
face  with  the  people  in  all  walks  of  y*? 
They  do  not  know  the  United  States  as  tb^ 
should.  ^ 

The  Washington  correspondents  of  tods* 
are  far  superior  to  those  we  had  a  i^J, 
century  ago.  They  are  better  equipped  au 
they  have  a  bigger  Job  to  do.  But.  in  all  fair, 
ness,  let  me  add  that  when  I  first  canve  to 
Washington,  most  of  the  correspondents  out- 
side the  press  associations  concentrated  on 
local  affairs.  They  spent  most  of  their  tlait 
with  their  own  Senators  and  Representatl^ 
covering  the  news  of  their  respective  StaUa 
and  cities.  They  didn't  have  time  to  cotv 
the  executive  departments  and  write  national 
stories.  Very  few  of  the  correspondents  wrott 
stories  on  International  affairs.  There  wen 
hardly  any  columnists  writing  on  the  nevi 
of  the  day.  I  remember  only  one  or  two 
newspapers  with  leased  wires  to  New  York 
City. 

There  were  some  columnists,  of  course,  who 
wrote  articles  and  features  that  were  sent  out 
by  mail  across  the  country.  In  19i6  I  be- 
lieve I  was  the  first  to  write  a  daily  syndi- 
cated column  that  was  telegraphed  to  sevenl 
newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  Unltad 
States.  Today  the  work  of  many  colunmliti 
Is  carried  over  leased  wires  in  the  syndicate 
field. 

Editorials,  of  course,  have  always  dealt 
with  national  as  well  as  International  sub- 
jects.  Though  editors  In  the  main  wert 
thorough  and  well  Informed,  there  wa«  i 
good  deal  more  partisanship  than  there  li 
now.  Possibly  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
In  many  cities  one  newspaper  was  Repub- 
lican and  the  other  was  Democrat.  The  edi- 
torial writers  were  more  locally  minded  than 
national  or  International  minded.  They 
knew  the  feeling  of  the  farmer  or  the  small 
business  man  In  a  growing  city,  or  the  mood 
of  the  workers,  and  seemed  In  touch  with 
what  might  be  called  the  common  people. 

The  biggest  single  factor  in  American  life, 
however,  has  been  the  growth  of  population 
and  Its  economic  and  sociological  effecta 
We  have  seen  how  It  has  revolutionized  onr 
cities  and  towns  and  rural  areas.  In  my  own 
lifetime,  I've  seen  the  population  trebled- 
from  62  million  to  180  million — and  It  hai 
doubled  from  90  million  to  180  million  since 
I  came  to  Washington.  Population  growth 
is  the  biggest  story  of  our  times.  For  u 
population  grows,  the  economic  ramlficatloni 
multiply.  Many  of  our  difficulties  today  are 
due  to  the  slase  of  our  operations  In  buslnea 
and  Industry  rather  than  to  the  actual 
changes  in  the  nature  of  our  enterprises  or 
In    the    manner   of   operating   our  economy. 

Is  there  anything  really  new  under  the 
sun?  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  I  wrote 
for  the  Saturday  E\'ening  Post  nearly  46  yean 
ago — December  1,  1917.  It  is  entitled  "Mot 
for  Publication."  It  reads  as  If  It  wen 
written  yesterday.  It  concerns  the  handling 
of  news  related  to  national  security,  aup- 
pression  of  Information  that  ought  to  be 
published  and  the  general  disarray  In  which 
Government  finds  Itself  when  delicate  prob- 
lems In   the  International  field  arise. 

I  hold  here  also  another  article  which  I 
wrote  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  In  the 
Issue  of  April  13,  1918.  It  was  entitled 
"America  Must  Advertise."  It  lays  down 
giildellnes  for  telling  our  Nation's  Btorj 
abroad. 

But  what  administration  reads  what  h»p- 
pened  before  It  came  into  power?  I  haw 
been  here  during  the  service  of  nine  Preal- 
dents  covering  62  years.  The  past  Is  usuallT 
disregarded  or  downgraded  as  If  nobody  be- 
fore had  exactly  the  same  problems.  The 
assumption  In  each  administration  is  th»t, 
while  the  problems  may  be  somewhat  similar, 
the  circumstances  are  wholly  different.  But 
does  this  affect  the  basic  principles  of  public 
policy?  There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  past,  but  there  is  one  that  has  emerged 


Intermittently  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  accept.  It's  the  doctrine  that  change  la 
good  for  change's  sake.  Often  we  hear  the 
argument  that  anyone  who  wants  to  keep 
on  being  honest  and  fair  and  equitable  in 
public  administration  and  in  governmental 
policy  is  talking  an  old  language.  There  is 
one  flagrant  exception.  We  are  told,  for 
Instance,  that  because  politics  has  been  bad 
In  the  past.  It  must  remain  bad  today — no 
change  there. 

We  are  a  great  nation  and  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  have  contributed  more 
to  the  attainment  of  our  national  strength 
today  than  any  other  single  factor.  For  they 
have  been  our  main  source  of  information, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  useful  In  help- 
ing to  inform  the  people,  not  only  of  what  is 
going  on  here  In  Washington,  but  what  is 
really  going  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  100  million  persons  who  are  eligible  to 
vote  In  America. 

I've  never  been  discouraged  by  the  weak- 
nesses In  representative  government,  though 
I've  never  had  the  feeling  that  our  system 
Ifl  perfect.  In  fact.  I've  written  again  and 
again  that  It  could  be  Improved  and  that  we 
could  learn  a  lot  from  the  representative 
systems  of  other  democracies. 

I  would  say  In  conclusion  that  more  than 
ever  I  believe  that  the  future  of  this  country 
Is  dependent  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Insti- 
tution we  call  the  press — freedom  to  criti- 
cize, freedom  *o  suggest,  freedom  to  speak 
out  for  or  against  the  Government  or  Its 
temporarily  elected  spokesmen. 

With  the  continuance  of  this  freedom,  I 
think  we  can  feel,  come  what  may  In  a 
troubled  world,  that  the  free  expression  of 
Ideas,  free  communication  and  free  inter- 
course between  peoples  will  save  our  civiliza- 
tion, no  matter  what  threats  or  what  handi- 
caps or  what  wars  may  come.  For  a  free 
press  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  effective 
communication  from  people  to  people  that 
could  possibly  be  devised. 

Again  I  thank  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  the 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  today. 


INDIANA  DUNES 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  disappointment  that  I  must 
report  that  Chairman  Arthur  B.  Homer, 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  is  apparently  un- 
willing even  to  discuss  halting  the  de- 
struction of  the  key  section  of  the  irre- 
placeable Indiana  Dunes. 

Reports  based  on  inspections  of  the 
dunes  2  days  ago  reveal  that  following 
the  appeal  made  to  Bethlehem  by  four 
Members  of  Congress  last  week,  Bethle- 
hem is  actually  engaged  in  the  drastic 
destruction  of  the  ages-old  dunes. 
Bethlehem's  bulldozers  have  stripped  the 
vegetation  from  about  500  acres,  and  in- 
cluding the  lowland  areas  adjacent  to 
the  stripped  area  Bethlehem  is  ready  for 
Its  bulldozers  to  level  a  total  of  about  700 
acres  or  one-third  of  unit  2  of  the  pro- 
posed Indiana  IXines  National  Lakeshore. 

I  have  received  word  from  Chairman 
Homer  which  indicates  that  he  will  not 
even  consider  steps  which  could  be  taken 
to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes.  Chairman 
Homer  has  dismissed  the  appeal  of  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  to  discuss  al- 
ternative sites— for  example,  in  Lake 
County.  Ind.,  at  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  or 
a  deepwater  channel  Inland  as  suggested 
by  the  Lake  Michigan  Region  Planning 
Council.  He  has  dismissed  the  appeal  to 
discuss  ways  of  preserving  this  priceless 
natural  resource  simply  by  asserting  that 


"there  is  no  other  site  in  Indiana  suitable 
for  our  steel  plant"  and  that  Bethlehem's 
views  concerning  the  best  use  of  the  key 
section  of  the  dunes  are  well  known  and 
require  the  use  of  our  entire  site. 

Mr.  President,  Chairman  Homer's  reply 
will  shock  and  sorrow  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion who  love  the  dunes  and  who  view 
them  as  a  national  asset.  I  believe  this 
selfish  view  of  Bethlehem  Steel  will  back- 
fire on  them  and  others  who  propose  to 
ravish  the  dunes. 

It  is  notable,  Mr.  President,  that 
Bethlehem's  ruthless  disregard  of  the 
public  and  Congress  was  shown  by  their 
response  to  the  appeal  which  several  of 
us  made. 

First,  it  ignored  the  appeal  and  al- 
though rec>orts  forwarded  to  me  show 
that  while  their  previous  operations  in 
the  dunes  had  previously  largely  been 
suspended,  it  is  now  working  its  bull- 
dozers night  and  day  to  strip  the  area 
of  trees  and  is  ready  to  level  the  hills. 
They  are  hoping  to  carry  through  the 
total  destruction  of  the  area  in  question 
and  once  having  done  this  will  undoubt- 
edly argue  that  there  is  nothing  left  to 
save.  It  is  clear  now  that  Bethlehem  set 
up  a  false  smokescreen  in  its  attack  on 
me  and  in  order  to  cover  up  its  refusal 
even  to  discuss  halting  its  destruction  of 
the  dunes  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resulting  confusion  to  put  its  bulldozers 
to  work. 

Second,  it  sent  up  a  smokescreen  of 
allegations  against  me  and  the  other 
Members  who  simply  had  asked  for  a 
susj>ension  of  destruction  pending  an 
immediate  meeting  to  see  if  some  means 
could  be  worked  out  of  saving  the  dunes. 

The  allegations  were  that  we  were  tell- 
ing Bethlehem  what  to  do  with  the 
dunes  and  that  we  were  blackmailing 
that  company.  It  was  also  charged  that 
I  had  "misled"  the  other  Members  who 
Joined  in  the  appeal  by  falsely  claiming 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  dis- 
approved Burns  Ditch  Harbor. 

The  special  irony  of  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  what  I  had  said  in  a  letter 
to  several  Members  of  Congress  was  that 
Governor  Welsh  of  Indiana,  himself,  had 
provided  the  evidence  that  the  Burns 
Ditch  Harbor  is  really  dead  by  announc- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  Federal 
money  for  such  a  harbor  for  10  years. 
Governor  Welsh  said  this  while  asking 
the  Indiana  Legislature  to  approve  an 
additional  Indiana  3-cent  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes largely  to  pay  for  the  breakwater 
for  which  in  his  opinion  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  now  pay.  His 
propo.«:al  was  met  by  strong  bipartisan 
opposition  in  the  legislature.  This  very 
significant  change  in  the  situation  af- 
fecting the  future  of  the  dunes  led  us  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
seek  a  meeting  to  discuss  what  could  be 
done  to  save  the  dunes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  relevant  docu- 
ments be  pi-inted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

First,  the  following  relevant  section  of 
my  letter  of  February  7  to  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Second,  an  article  from  the  January 
29.    1963.   Gary   Post-Tribune   which    is 


typical  of  the  many  reports  of  Gover- 
nor Welsh's  admitting  Uiat  a  Federal 
Bums  Ditch  port  is  dead. 

Third,  a  memorandum  Issued  by  Gov- 
ernor Welsh's  office,  dated  December  21, 
1962,  in  which  the  Governor  admitted 
that  he  had  given  up  on  the  hope  of 
getting  Federal  money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExcEEPT  From  Ltttee  or  Senatoh  Douglas 
OF  Februakt  7,  1963 
All  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  Burns 
Ditch  Harbor  proposal — the  chief  threat  to 
the  dunes — Is  dead.  Governor  Welsh,  of  In- 
diana, vlrtuaUy  admitted  this  last  week  in 
trying  to  force  the  State  legislature  to  ap- 
prove a  3-cent  additional  cigarette  tax  to  fi- 
nance the  outer  breakwater  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  now  be  expected  to 
pay  for.  Since  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders  In  the  legislature  have  an- 
nounced their  opposition  to  taxation  or 
appropriation  for  this  purpose,  the  harbor 
cannot  go  forward. 

(From  the  Gary  ilnd.)  Post-Tribune,  Jan.  29. 

1963] 
Welsh:   Port  Lost  if  Not  Stati:  PrNANCEr— 

REVEAL.S  U.S.  FrrNDs  Won't  Bx  Available  roa 

10  Teabs 

(Bylrwln  J.  Miller) 

Indianapolis. — Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  said 
today  the  State  will  lose  Its  land  for  a  Lake 
Michigan  port  if  It  doesn't  finance  the  project 
Itself. 

This  is  because  Federal  funds  will  not  be 
available  for  the  port  for  10  years,  he  added. 

The  Governor  said  at  a  news  conference 
the  Army  engineers'  report  listed  the  project 
as  feasible  only  when  facilities  for  basic  steel 
production  are  under  construction  In  the 
area. 

Steel  processing  and  rolling  mills  do  not 
meet  this  requirement,  he  said,  and  Bethle- 
hem steel  Co.  does  not  expect  to  Install  facllj- 
tles  for  pouring  hot  steel  at  its  Indiana  plant 
for  about  10  years. 

Welsh  pointed  out  Bethlehem  has  an  op- 
tion to  reclaim  the  port  land  It  sold  to  the 
State  If  the  State  port  Is  not  under  construc- 
tion by  1968.  He  added  Bethlehem  has 
served  notice  it  will  exercise  the  option. 

Therefore,  the  Governor  said  the  State 
must  provide  funds  for  offshore  port  work 
through  his  proposed  "economic  develop- 
ment fund  "  or  the  steel  firm  will  build  a 
private  port  and  the  public  will  not  benefit. 
Midwest  Steel  division  of  National  Steel 
Corp..  on  the  other  side  of  the  port  site, 
would  participate  in  building  the  private 
port. 

The  bills  to  establish  a  $35.4  million  eco- 
nomic fund  and  finance  It  by  doubling  the 
State  cigarette  tax  will  be  introduced  Thurs- 
day, the  Governor  said.  The  cigarette  tax 
would  be  Increased  to  6  cents. 

Welsh  added  that  he  would  not  object  to 
some  other  means  of  financing  the  fund  if 
the  general  assembly  could  find  another  way. 

The  fund  would  also  be  used  for  Ohio  River 
toll  bridges  at  Cannelton  and  Mauckport, 
additional  funds  for  Monroe  Reservoir,  and 
rehabilitating  State  park  lnn£. 

Welsh  avoided  comment  on  the  sweeping 
net  income  tax  proposal  Democrats  have  pre- 
sented In  the  legislature. 

"I'm  having  the  matter  studied."  Welsh 
said. 

The  Governor  renewed  his  call  for  Imme- 
diate legislative  reapportionment  under  the 
State  constitution,  possibly  along  with  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem on  a  long-range  basis. 

Welsh  said  he  may  send  a  statement  on 
the  subject  to  the  legislature  but  that  he  l» 
awaiting    development    before    deciding. 
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The  Governor  said  again  It  la  an  absolute 
necessity  to  provide  strong  financial  support 
for  the  State  unlvosftles  am!  ooUeges. 

The  Governor  accused  opponenta  at  the 
Indiana  port  project  of  operating  a  weU- 
flnanced.  well-organized  program  of  calcu- 
lated nUslnfomuktlon. 

As  far  as  saving  the  dunes  la  concerned. 
he  said.  "This  la  behind  us."  He  added 
that  Bethlehem  already  Is  leveling  the  dunes 
east  of  the  port  side  for  their  new  plant. 

MZMCnUNINTM    laSTTXD  TO   PsaSS   BT   GOVXSNOB 

Welsh,  DsczMBxa  21.  1962 

Subject:  Outer  breakwater  construction  and 
harbor  dredging.  Bxums  Waterway 
Harbor. 

In  order  for  the  State  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  recent  developments  in  the  port 
area,  construction  of  the  harbor  and  the 
p<x-t  terminal  facilities  must  be  accelerated. 

Negotiations  with  proepective  users  of 
port  terminal  facilities  have  progressed  to 
the  point  where  final  agreements  could  be 
concluded  with  operators  of  grain  handling, 
coal  transfer  and  warehousing  facilities. 
These  facilities  will  be  self-llquldating  and 
constructed  from  funds  secured  from  the 
sale  of  revenue  bonds  and  are  the  basic 
operations  which  make  the  port  economl- 
caUy  f  eftslble. 

To  conclude  these  negotiations  a  construc- 
tion timetable  for  the  outer  breakwaters  and 
dredging  of  the  harbor  must  be  established. 
Until  Congress  takes  certain  actions,  a  com- 
pletion date  cannot  be  determined. 

The  most  optimistic  schedule  for  securing 
Federal  funds  for  this  portion  of  the  work 
would  b«  as  follows: 

January  1863:  Bureau  of  Budget  approval 
oS  project. 

July  1963:  Inclusion  of  project  In  1063 
Blvers  and  Harbor  Act. 

October  1963  (or  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress) :  Appropriation  of  design  funds, 
•600JOOO. 

December  1964:  Completion  of  model 
study,  construction  plans  and  Epeciflcatlons. 

January  1865:  UJS.  Corps  of  Engineers 
requests  construction  funds. 

October  1965  {or  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress) :  Appropriation  of  construction  funds, 
$8  million. 

January  1966:  UjS.  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
quests construction  funds. 

October  1966  (or  adjoununent  of  Con- 
gress) :  Appropriation  of  construction  fiinds, 
•8.500.000. 

January  1967:  T7.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
quests construction  funds. 

October  1967  (or  adjournment  of  Con- 
'--gress) :  Appropriation  of  construction  funds, 
|8 .600.000. 

May  1969 :  Harbor  open  for  eprlng  shipping 
seafon. 

However,  It  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  their  report,  no  construc- 
tion funds  would  be  requested  or  appropri- 
ated until  the  steelmaklng  facilities  of  an 
Integrated  steel  mill  are  in  the  process  of 
being  constructed. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  indicated  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  construct  such  steel- 
making  facilities  for  perhaps  10  years.  Mid- 
west Steel  Division  has  not  divulged  Its 
specific    plana   but    Indlcatlona   are    that    It 

Will  not  construct  bucH  iteelnuking  facili- 
ties for  at  least  S  years  and  possibly  7  to  10 
years. 

Therefore,  the  completion  date  of  1969 
developed  above  would  be  extended  to  at 
lean  1974. 

By  the  use  of  funds  from  the  proposed 
"Indiana  Economic  Development  Fund,"  the 
following  realistic  Unactable  could  be  antic- 
ipated : 

April  1903:  Ooatnct  with  U.S.  OoriM  of 
Engineers  for  model  study  (9  months  re- 
quired) (use  existing  funds). 


March  1964:  Complete  construction  plans 
and  specifications,  and  award  construction 
contracts,  one-half  of  project. 

March  1965:  Award  second  half  of  harbor 
construction  contract — for  completion  In 
April  1966. 

(Concurrent  with  the  above  complete  de- 
sign and  construction  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  port  terminal  facilities  and  award 
construction  contracts  for  completion  in 
AprU  1966.1 

May  1966:  Harbor  and  terminal  facilities 
available  for  spring  shipping  season. 

With  the  above  schedule,  Indiana  can  be 
assured  of  a  public  deepwater  port  and  take 
full  advantage  of  and  assist  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  port  area. 

Following  are  portions  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  feasibility  report  on  the  Burns 
Waterway  Harbor.  A  review  of  this  informa- 
tion will  bear  out  the  above  conclusions: 

(a)  Paragraphs  76,  77.  and  78  (conclusions, 
recommendations,  and  local  cooperation  ( . 

(b)  Appendix  E:  Design  and  cost  esti- 
mates. 

(c)  Information  called  for  by  Senate  Res- 
olution 148.  85th  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  simis  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  outer 
breakwaters  and  dredging  of  the  harbor 
could  be  recovered  from  earnings  from  lease 
<^  port  terminal  facilities  In  excess  of  that 
required  to  retire  the  revenue  bonds  or  from 
earnings  after  the  bonds  are  retired. 

All  funds  designated  for  this  project 
would  be  advanced  to  the  Indiana  port  fund 
to  be  expended  as  provided  for  In  the  Port 
Commission  Act  of  1961  and  will  be  for  use 
only  for  the  constriction  of  the  outer  break- 
waters and  dredging  of  the  harbor.  None  of 
these  funds  will  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  port  terminal  facilities  or  other  self- 
liquidating  projects  within  the  port  area. 


FEDERAL  TIMBER  TAXES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
the  President's  1963  tax  message,  as 
amplified  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon,  proposes  substantial  changes  in 
Federal  taxes  applicable  to  timber. 

This  is  a  matter  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  try  to  inform 
my  people  of  the  details  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

The  administration's  proposal  would — 

First.  Treat  timber  income  of  corpora- 
tions as  ordiruiry  income. 

Second.  Limit  capital  gain  to  indi- 
viduals  owing  timber,  allowing  them  up 
to  $5,000  of  gain  opportunity  annually. 

Third.  Permit  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  treat  all  forest  manage- 
ment costs  as  expenses,  rather  than  as 
capital  costs. 

Fourth.  Reduce  the  normal  tax  on  the 
first  $25,000  of  corporate  income  to  22 
percent. 

Fifth.  Permit  individuals  to  average 
Income,  and  thus  reduce  the  tax  Impact 
of  sporadic  timber  income. 

The  material  the  Secretary  has  sub- 
mitted on  timber  capital  gains  is  ex- 
tremely comprehensive;  and  I  intend  to 
study  it  most  carefully  before  I  reach 
a  conclusion  in  regard  to  this  proposal 
In  order  that  the  timber  owners  and 
growers  in  my  State  will  have  the  same 
opportunity,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pertinent  portions  of  the  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Dillon  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


February  i$ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excenks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioot!: 
as  follows:  ^^* 

ETccHiFTS    Prom    Btatemkn-t    arr    Skcsstasv 
Dn,LON  TO  HousK  Wats  and  Mkans  Com 
MriTEi,  Pkbhtjart  9.  1963 

TIMBER  IN  CO  MX 

The  present  capital  gain  treatment  ori<H 
nally  extended  to  Income  derived  from  Utc 
cutung  Of  timber  during  the  war.  when  the 
extremely  high  corporate  income  and  excen 
proliu  taxes  were  a  serloua  deterrent  to 
achieving  our  wartime  needs  In  this  Industrr 
cannot  be  Justified  as  a  matter  of  tax  poU^ 

However,  In  considering  the  changes  that 
are  required  as  a  matter  of  tax  equity,  con- 
sideratlon  must  also  be  given  to  the  ecoaomk 
situation  of  the  timber  industry  and  ladl- 
vlfiual  timber  owners. 

As  a  result  of  such  consideration  It  wouy 
appear  appropriate  to  preserve  the  present 
capital  gains  treatment  for  gains  of  individ- 
uals of  up  to  $5,000  each  year;  this  will  con- 
tinue present  treatment,  but  at  the  new 
lower  rates  for  over  95  percent  of  the  ladl- 
vidual  taxpayers  In  this  acUvIty.  As  I  out- 
lined earlier,  the  income  of  small  corpora- 
tions would  be  taxed  at  22  percent,  the  same 
rate  whether  their  timber  Income  Is  classi- 
fied   as    capital    gains    or   ordinary    Income. 

In  the  case  of  those  whose  Income  from 
timber  fluctuates  widely  from  year  to  yesr 
relief  would  be  provided  by  application  of 
the  general  averaging  rule  that  has  been 
proposed  for  enactment. 

With  these  relief  provisions  for  those  with 
small  or  sporadic  Income  from  timber,  who 
will  pay  lower  taxes  than  they  do  today,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  change, 
clearly  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  tax 
policy,  will  In  Its  Impact  or  operation  pose 
any  unsolvable  dlfflraltles  to  the  timber  In- 
dustry as  a  whole.  The  proposed  tax 
changes  would  affect  only  those  taxpayen 
able  to  derive  large  and  regular  Income  from 
their  timber  operations. 

This  recommendation  would  apply  to  tim- 
ber dispositions  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
timber  is  sold  outright,  cut  and  sold  by  the 
owner,  or  sold  with  retained  economic  Inter- 
est. The  $5,000  exception  would  excluae 
from  the  profxjsed  treatment  the  numerou* 
owners  of  timber  tracts,  woodlot  farmerm,  or 
timber  cutters  who  have  only  sporadic  in- 
come from  tJxla  source  and  receive  only  mod- 
est benefits  from  the  capital  gain  treatment 

This  change  should  be  accompanied  by 
permitting  expenses  for  planting  and  re- 
forestation, which  are  now  capitalized,  to  be 
currently  expensed.  The  current  deduction 
of  these  outlays,  along  with  regular  cultivat- 
ing expenies,  would  assist  thoee  conducting 
reforestation  and  good  conservation  prsc- 
Uces. 


TUfBXa  AND  COAL 

Another  area  of  special  capital  gains  trest- 
ment  Involves  the  provisions  of  section  631 
and  section  1231(b)(2)  relating  to  timber 
and  coal. 

Timber 

Under  pwesent  law.  a  taxpayer  who  owoi 
timber  (or  has  a  contract  right  to  cut  tim- 
ber) Is  accorded  capital  gains  treatment 
upon    the    sale    of    the    timber    wherelry  sn 

economic  Interest  is  retained  by  such  owner 
whether  the  taxpayer  Is  making  a  easusl 
sale  or  whether  the  taxpayer  Is  in  the  trade 
or  buslnecs  of  selling  timber.  Purthermorc 
the  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  elect  to  treat 
the  cutting  of  timber  which  he  owns,  or 
with  respect  to  which  he  has  a  contract  right 
to  cut,  as  a  sale  or  exchange  of  such  tim- 
ber subject  to  capital  galna  treatment.  Tbs 
gain  in  such  a  ease  Is  measured  by  the  sz- 
cess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  timber 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  which  It  U 
cut  over  the  cost  of  such  timber. 
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Under  the  President's  recommendation  re- 
crarding  capital  gains  definitional  changes.  It 
is  proposed  that  any  sale  erf  timber  (or  of 
a  contract  right  to  cut  timber)  whether  sold 
outright  (with  or  without  the  land)  or 
whether  sold  with  a  retained  economic  in- 
terest, be  accorded  ordinary  Income  treat- 
ment.* In  ^l^''  °'  *^®  proposed  general 
averaging  provision  this  will  not  result  In 
inequitable  "bunching"  erf  Income  in  the 
year  of  sale.  In  addition,  an  annual  excep- 
tion would  be  made  to  each  individual  tax- 
payer for  up  to  $5,000  of  timber  Income. 
Accordingly,  an  Individual  could  receive  up 
to  $5,000  annually  in  Income  from  timber 
and  be  accorded  present  law  capital  gains 
treatment;  but  gains  In  excess  of  such  $5,000 
would  be  accorded  ordinary  Income  treat- 
ment. This  exception  woxUd  cover  96  to  99 
percent  of  all  Individual  timber  owners.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  accord  this  treat- 
ment to  corporations,  since  corporations 
would  be  taxed,  under  the  proposed  new 
rates,  at  a  rate  of  only  22  percent  on  the 
first  $26,000  of  taxable  Income  and  the  new 
corporate  capital  gains  rate  would  also  be 
only  22  percent. 

Under  the  prop>08al.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  that  certain  dispositions  of  tim- 
ber (such  as  corporate  liquidations)  would 
be  treated  as  taxable  sales  or  exchanges  In 
order  to  prevent  avoidance  of  the  proposed 
rule  that  timber  sales  result  In  ordinary  In- 
come. Without  this  rule,  It  would  be  pos- 
sible, for  example.  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion with  a  timber  stand  that  has  a  basis 
of  $10,000,  and  a  fair  market  value  of  $100,- 
000,  to  liquidate  the  corporation,  thus  per- 
mitting Its  shareholders  to  receive  a  fsdr 
market  value  basis  in  the  timber  at  a  cost 
of  only  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  difference 
between  the  shareholder's  basis  In  his  stock 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  timber. 

Expensing  of  Reforestation  Costs 
Under  the  proposal.  In  order  to  encourage 
reforestation,  the  expenses  of  forest  man- 
agement (Incxured  after  February  6,  1963), 
Including  planting  costs,  would  be  currently 
deductible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A.    TAXATION    OP    TIMBEIt    SALES    AND    REFORiST- 
ATION  EXPENSES 

1.  Proposals  and  their  background 
Several  changes  are  being  recommended 
which  would  alter  the  existing  situation  on 
capital  gains  on  timber  and  at  the  same 
time  liberalize  the  treatment  of  reforesta- 
tion expense  to  encourage  good  conservation 
practices. 

Prior  to  1944,  a  farmer  or  timber  grower 
who  owned  timber  and  cut  it  for  use  in  lils 
own  business  could  not  enjoy  capital  gains 
treatment  on  the  cutting  of  the  timber.  No 
tax  consequences  attended  such  cutting; 
ordinary  Income  treatment  resulted  upon  the 
sale  of  the  processed  item  in  which  the  tim- 
ber was  used.  If  the  timber  was  sold  on  a 
cutting  contract  with  payment  measured  by 
the  thousand  board  feet  cut,  the  proceeds 
also  were  subject  to  tax  at  ordinary  rates. 
However,  If  the  timber  was  sold  outright  for 
a  flat  sum.  or  outright  with  the  land,  such 
sales  were  generally  not  considered  to  have 
been  made  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
and   hence    were    eligible    for    capital    gains 

treatment. 

The  situation  prior  to  1944  was  held  to 
have  certain  undesirable  elements,  partic- 
ularly for  the  farmer,  in  that  he  had  to  seU 
hU  timber  outright  to  receive  capital  gains 
treatment,  but  if  he  wished  to  sell  his  timber 
annually  or  baaed  on  a  dollar  amount  per 
thousand  board  feet  cut  he  paid  an  ordinary 
Income  tax  rate.  This  situation  tended  to 
confer  ordinary  income  treatment  on  the 
very  transactions  which  Involved  the  best 
reforestation  practices  (sustained -yield  for- 
estry)  and  capital  gains  treatment  on  the 


least  desirable  conservation  practices   (out- 
right liquidations  of  forest  land). 

Present  law  provides.  In  effect,  that  the 
sale  of  timber  with  a  retained  economic  In- 
terest (for  example,  at  so  many  dollars  per 
thousand  board  feet  cut)  is  accorded  capital 
gains  treatment.  In  addition,  the  timber 
owner  (or  one  who  owns  a  contract  right  to 
cut  timber)  who  cuts  his  own  timber  Is  per- 
mitted to  treat  such  cutting  as  a  sale  or  ex- 
change of  the  timber  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  timber.  Such 
sale  Is  made  subject  to  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  farmer  who 
owns  a  small  tract  of  timber  is  generally 
eligible  to  receive  capital  gains  treatment 
whether  or  not  he  Is  In  the  trade  or  business 
of  growing  or  selling  timber.  The  forest 
products  Industry,  to  the  extent  It  owns  tim- 
ber or  purchases  standing  timber  for  cutting 
and  processing,  whether  the  timber  came 
from  State  or  Federal  forests  or  private  lands, 
is  also  able  to  secure  capital  gains  treatment. 

The  proposals  in  this  area  fully  recognize 
the  problems  which  then  existed  and  are 
designed  to  avoid  a  return  to  the  pre -1944 
situation. 

In  brief  these  proposals  would  ( 1 )  treat 
timber  Income  of  corporations  as  ordinary 
gain  and  limit  the  amount  of  capital  gain 
treatment  on  timber  to  $5,000  of  gain  an- 
nually in  the  case  of  individuals,  whether 
realized  on  cutting  or  on  sale,  with  or  with- 
out a  retained  economic  Interest,  and  (2) 
permit  the  current  deduction  of  expenses  for 
tree  planting  and  reforestation  which  are 
now  required  to  be  capitalized  for  Income  tax 
purposes.  The  normal  tax  rate  applicable 
to  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate  Income  would 
be  reduced  end  alined  with  the  corporate 
capital  gains  tax  at  22  percent,  so  that  smaU 
corporations  would  benefit  from  general  tax 
reduction  and  be  tuiaffected  by  the  proposed 
change  in  the  timber  provisions.  General 
averaging  provisions  being  recommended  for 
individuals  would  prevent  hardship  due  to 
the  Impact  of  graduated  rates  on  the  bunch- 
ing of  Income  from  large  sporadic  sales  of 
timber  in  a  single  year. 

Basically,  timber  used  for  one's  own  busi- 
ness should  not  be  subject  to  capital  gain 
treatment.  Timber  today  Is  grown  as  a 
crop  by  many  farmers  as  well  as  some  of  the 
large  corporations  in  lumber,  pulp,  and  ply- 
wood. While  it  is  true  that  the  trees  to  be 
used  20-80  years  hence  must  be  planned  for 
today,  often  a  regular  annual  cutting  and 
replanting  occurs.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer, 
cutting  Is  intermittent  because  his  holdings 
are  usually  too  small  to  be  cut  anntially. 

The  proposals  for  revision  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  need  to  provide  proper  in- 
centives for  conservation  and  In  fact  pro- 
vide a  more  than  ample  recognition  of  this 
need. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  How  the  proposals  tcill  operate 

(a)    Capital  Oaln  Treatment 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  all  commercial  tim- 
ber owners  own  less  than  &00  acres.  Hence 
the  proposal  to  limit  capital  gain  treatment 
in  the  case  of  individuals  to  an  annual  ceU- 
Ing  amoxmt  of  $6,000  wiU  continue  capital 
gains  treatment  for  the  great  majority  of 
farmers,  woodlot  owners,  and  persons  own- 
ing timber  for  sale  (or  cutting  righte)  tor  uae 
in  their  own  business. 

Thus,  the  recommended  $5,000  ceiling  on 
capital  gains  which  may  be  realized  in  any 
1  year  for  tax  purpoees  covers  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  timber  owners  and 
operators,  for  whom  timber  gains  may  be 
irregular,  sporadic,  and  therefore  taxed  rela- 
tively heavily  under  regular  graduated  in- 
dividual rates. 

The  proposed  treatment  wUl  therefore  not 
create  the  unsatisfactory  situation  existing 
prior   to    1944   which,   in    effect,   forced   the 


sale  of  timber  outright  to  seciu-e  capital 
gains  treatment.  Thus,  It  will  tend  to  aMist 
in  stabllLBing  land  ownership,  particularly  in 
the  millions  of  cases  where  the  woodland  is 
an  integral  part  of  a  family  farm  unit. 

(b)   Proposed  Current  Deduction  of  Reforest- 
ation Expense 

Industry  sources  point  out  that  presently 
timber  growth  exceeds  timber  cut.  They 
fiuther  point  out  that  to  continue  the  Im- 
proved trend  we  shall  require  substantial  re- 
forestation each  year  from  now  on. 

Under  present  law  only  the  cost  of  soil 
preparation.  Are  breaks  and  timber  stand  im- 
provement and  temporary  roads  may  be 
treated  as  an  expense  against  cturent  Income. 
Other  forest  management  costs  such  as  re- 
forestation must  be  capitalized.  The  re- 
vision suggested  In  this  area  Is  designed  to 
maintain  and  Increase  the  pace  of  private 
reforestation  efforts  to  meet  projected  de- 
mands by  Inclusion  of  forest  management 
costs  as  a  deductible  annual  expense  rather 
than  as  a  capital  Investment  Item. 

On  the  larger  industrial  forest  holdings, 
as  well  as  on  the  smaller  holdings,  the  In- 
centive to  reforest  will  thus  be  promoted. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  President's 
recommendations  is  the  reversal  of  corporate 
normal  and  surtax  rates,  which  will  reduce 
the  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  to  22  percent, 
and  an  accompanying  reduction  in  the  capi- 
tal gains  alternative  rate  from  25  to  22  per- 
cent. For  the  both  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate forest  owners  the  new,  substantially 
lower  tax  rates,  will  Increase  Investment  ca- 
pabilities. Under  this  more  favorable  tax 
rate  structure,  the  differentiation  between 
capital  gains  and  ordinary  Income  in  the  case 
of  the  small  corporate  taxpayer  wUl  disap- 
pear. This  will  greatly  simplify  accounting 
for  timber  for  such  taxpayers.  At  the  same 
time,  since  the  capital  gains  rate  Is  the  same 
as  the  proi>osed  rate  on  ordinary  Income  In 
the  case  of  corporations  with  incomes  under 
$25,CKX).  the  elimination  of  the  capital  gain 
classification  for  timber  does  not  change  tax 
liabilities  in  these  cases. 

4.  What  the  recommendations  ioill 
accomplish 

The  conservation  and  reproduction  of  tim- 
ber will  be  encouraged.  The  proposed  revi- 
sion will  not  induce  outright  sales  and  wUl 
offer  positive  forestry  aid  to  the  small  farm 
forest  owners  as  well  as  the  large. 

By  encouraging  a  proper  rate  of  reforesta- 
tion the  trend  toward  a  good  balance  be- 
tween timber  growth  and  harvest  will 
continue  without  developing  a  substantial 
surplus  of  timber  beyond  the  Nation's  needs. 

Under  present  law  there  is  no  requirement 
that  there  be  any  positive  act  for  forest  con- 
servation in  order  to  receive  capital  gains 
treatment  on  forest  income.  Thus,  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  a  forest  land  owner  to  receive  a 
substantial  tax  benefit  from  the  cutting  of 
timber  but  fall  to  reinvest  any  of  this  income 
in  forest  conservation. 

In  summary,  the  recommendations  provide 
a  number  of  positive  benefits  for  America's 
4.500.000  tlmberland  owners: 

1.  The  cutting  of  old  timber,  an  aid  to  con- 
servation, particularly  on  small  ownerships. 
will  be  encoviraged. 

2.  The  small  sawmiU  operator  who  pur- 
chases timber  from  fanners  and  other  amall 
owners  will  be  helped.  Pay-as-cut  contracts 
between  these  persons  will  continue  to 
qualify  for  capital  gains  treatment  without 
the  small  purchaser  having  to  make  large 
lump-sum  payments  to  secure  cutting  rights. 
The  provision  will  allow  gains  on  long  term 
cutting  contract  arrangements  under  which 
the  annual  growth  of  timber  can  be  har- 
vested on  scientific  methods  to  be  taxed  as 
capital  gains. 

3.  The  314  million  farmers  wbo  have  tim- 
ber on  their  farms  and  aU  otlMr  snail  ofwn- 
ers  will  be  better  able  to  grow  tanber  aa  a 
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supplement  to  other  tnoome  became  of  tbe 
expenelnf  jmrwUlotx  for  reforestation  ooeta. 

4.  communities  dependent  «pon  forests 
will  benefit  from  stable  operations  In  con- 
trast to  the  **cut  oat  and  get  out"  practice. 

5.  A  sound  base  of  productive  forest  land 
ownership  will  continue  to  provide  timber 
for  economic  development  while  meeting  an 
essential  obligation  to  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral revenue  needs. 


THE  ADMINISTRATrON'S  TAX 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dover  (N.H.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  engaged  in  a  study  of  President 
Kennedy's  proposed  tax  program.  As  a 
result  of  this  study,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, at  a  special  meeting  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1963.  adopted  a  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

RssoLimoN  Adopted  bt  thv  Board  or  Dnsc- 
Toas.  Dovza.  NH.,  CBAMBsa  or  CotaaacK, 
Fkbsuabt  6,  1963 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
DoTcr.  NJI..  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  care- 
fully studied  the  administration's  recent  pro- 
posal for  reduction  of  Federal  income  tax 
rates;  and 

Whereas  we  brfleve  that  this  proposal 
would  Increase  Incentive  for  business  expan- 
sion and  development,  as  well  as  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies through  the  Increase  of  purchasing 
power.  If  properly  carried  out:  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  rates  would  serve  to  In- 
crease the  presently  large  Federal  budget 
deficit,  resulting  in  further  Inflation,  unless 
accompanied  by  equivalent  budget  cuts;  and 

Whereas  inflation  will  decrease  the  pur- 
ch-'.sing  power  of  wages,  social  security  bene- 
fits, pensions,  and  savings,  creating  serious 
hardship  on  thoae  least  able  to  bear  It:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  Federal  Govem- 
nwnt  expenditures  ean  be  reduced  and 
should  Unmedlately  be  reviewed  to  determine 
those  areas  In  which  reductions  can  be  ac- 
eomplMied:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re»€>lved,  That  Federal  Income  tax  rates 
should  be  promptly  reduced,  but  only  If  ac- 
eompanJed  by  equivalent  reductions  In  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  expenditures. 


HASTINOS  LAW  SCHOOL  WONT 
HIRE  ANY  TEACHER  LESS  THAN 
65 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  read  an  article  In  the  January  7 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
should  warm  the  hearts  of  the  most  cyn- 
ical 

Hastings  College  of  Law  In  San  Francisco — 

Reports  the  Wall  Street  Journal — 
is    BO   content    with    older    workers    thst    It 
won't  hire  a  teacher  under  66. 

We  often  bear  onployers  sound  off  in 
public  against  employment  practices  that 
discriminate  <M3  grounds  of  age  alone. 
But  rarely  do  we  find  this  talk  backed 
up  by  a  change  tn  the  usual  shortsighted 
hiring  policies.  The  practice  followed  by 
Hastings  College  of  Law  is  unique — tmd 
I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  for  indulging  in 
a  little  peraooal  pride  about  the  school 
from  which  I  received  my  law  degree. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  M-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Law  Schooi,  WoN*r  Hnw  Ajrr  Tkachzr  Less 
Than    66 

Hastings  College  of  Law  in  San  Francisco 
la  so  content  with  older  workers  that  it  wont 
hire  a  teacher  under  65.  The  school's  17 
faculty  members  average  73  years  of  age  and 
42  years  experience  teaching  law. 

Hastings,  afflllated  with  the  University  of 
California  but  run  by  its  own  directors,  was 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  professors  during 
World  War  II.  So  it  began  hiring  retired 
scholars.  The  oldsters  worked  out  so  well 
that  in  1948  the  school  set  65  as  a  minimum 
hiring  age. 

Hastings  faculty  members  all  teach  full 
schedules  to  the  school's  861  students  and 
draw  handsome  salaries.  Prof.  E^•e^ett 
Fraser,  83-year-old  former  dean  of  the  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Is  the 
oldest  teacher  and  draws  more  than  $19,000 
a  year.  Other  professors  Include  J.  Warren 
Madden,  former  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  Judson  A.  Crane. 
former  dean  of  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Plttsbiu-gh. 

"We're  quite  happy  wltb  our  older  fac- 
ulty." declares  David  B.  Snodgrass,  CS-year- 
old  dean  of  the  school.  "Their  wives  aren't 
having  kids,  they  have  few  domestic  emer- 
gencies, and  most  bad  habits  are  out  of  their 
syBtems.  If  they  werent.  they'd  be  dead  by 
now." 
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A  SENATOR  PRAYS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  fine  articles  by  our  Senate  Cliap- 
laln.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  was 
printed  in  the  Sunday  Washington  Star 
on  February  17.  It  is  entitled  "A  Sen- 
ator Prays." 

In  this  article.  Reverend  Harris  de- 
tails the  sad  occasion  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr  funeral  services  in  which 
Reverend  Harris  as  one  of  the  three 
participating  ministers  made  a  valued 
contribution. 

The  deep  religious  convictions  of  Sen- 
ator Kerr  were  well  expressed  in  the 
article  as  well  as  his  great  service  to 
his  church.  It  was  unique  indeed  that 
amid  the  prayers  that  were  offered  that 
one  was  written  by  Senator  Kerr  him- 
self. And  this  prayer,  characteristical- 
ly of  Senator  Kerr,  was  one  asiclng  di- 
vine help  that  he  might  strengthen  the 
hartds  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
and  for  helping  the  pastor  in  his  church 
duties. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  article  "A  Senator 
Prays"  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SCMATOa  PSATS 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

At  the  beginning  of  every  day  the  U.S. 
Senate  convenes,  a  preacher  prays  for  the 
Senators  and  for  the  Nation  whose  servants 
they  are.  But.  recently  at  his  own  funeral 
servles  a  truly  great  Senator  prayed  for  a 
jmeidha — his  pastor.  It  was  a  prayer  that 
strangely  nooveid  the  vast  throng.  oKyumfulIy 
gathered  in  his  own  Olclahoma  City  church. 
to  honor  with  grateful  remembrance  the 
endearing  qualities,  the  dedication  to  great 
and  the  public  aervlca  of  one  who 


the  Governor  of  his  State  and 
years  an  outstanding  UJS.  Senator,  at 
national  stature — Robert  S.  Kerr. 

In  the  concourse  of  people  **"'nMM  ^ 
bring  to  his  memory  the  evergrei^ns  ot  mgJT 
tude  and  the  forget-me-nots  of  Jove\^ 

leaders  of  his  State  and  of  the  Nation,  i 

Ing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Vice  President.  Oovemors  of  States  sad  n 
of  Washington  colleagues  of  the  stat 
who  so  suddenly  had  come  to  the  doet 
his  earthly  career.  " 

In  the  mosaic  of  tribute,  fashioned  b*  i^ 
three  ministers  who  took  part  in  rhs  iJT 
Ice.  one  of  the  loveliest  gems  was  a  pnia 
composed  years  ago  by  the  one  whose  sarite 
toll  is  now  ended.  He  little  thought  «w 
he  [>enned  those  petitions.  mirroria»^ 
vividly  his  understondlng  of  the  mlssiao  Z 
the  ministry,  that  many  years  later  he  «a«u 
offer  it  at  his  own  memorial  .-«rvloe.  tw 
prayer  we  will  leave  under  this  spire.  feejZ. 
that  with  its  searching  and  svmpatbsS 
insights  it  will  prove  a  hallowed  treasutt  to 
both  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  But.  t«a 
before  together  we  lift  jp  that  prayer  to 
one  whose  lips,  once  so  eloquent  «<e  so  tUwi 
now.  let  lis  look  at  the  Gaming  torch  la  tht 
hands  of  a  minister — any  minister  no  mattv 
what  his  name  or  sign,  who  as  a  prophet  <i 
Gcxl  stands  framed  by  Senator  Kerr's  prayo. 

Let  us  think  first  of  the  peculiar  tempts> 
tions  of  the  ministry  as  suggested  by  « 
paragrap>h  from  a  new  book.  It  la  wrltt« 
by  a  preacher  under  the  title,  "Love  Sg 
Amazing."  "The  preacher  U  tempted  b 
conceit  by  the  flattery  of  the  superficial.  t« 
bitterness  by  mlslnterpretaUons  of  the  tpt|». 
fui.  to  laalness  by  the  absence  of  a  tlM 
clock,  to  folly  by  the  attenUon  of  potsaesiw 
women,  to  cynicism  by  the  unexpected  d^ 
loyalty  of  friends,  to  compromise  by  tte 
patronage  of  the  successful,  to  Irritability  to 
the  constant  drain  upon  time  and  enerfy. 
and  above  an  to  pride  by  the  very  natUR  ti 
his  work.  Add  to  these,  thoae  temptstkis 
he  has  in  common  with  all  men,  m 
woxildn't  you  agree  that  he  is  far  from  bete 
sheltered?" 

For  our  second  speaker  under  the  ■ptr«  «i 
call  on  a  brilliant  and  highly  EUccsMfU 
preacher  who  from  his  pulpit  In  a  midwcsw 
em  cathedral  church,  speaks  every  SuzuUy 
to  a  great  congregation,  including  mtaj 
leaders  In  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  the  annul 
Sunday  devoted  to  presenting  the  clshm  s&d 
challenges  of  the  ministry  to  students,  yon^ 
people  and  to  pturents  present  in  inspirt^ 
numbers.  This  Is  what  that  one  presCte 
said  tn  seeking  those  who  might  think  of  tta 
ministry  as  their  life  work: 

"The  ministry  Is  a  Job  which  will  detsssd 
all  that  you  are.  As  a  private  individual  wtA 
a  private  life  you  wtll  be  virtually  annlM- 
lated.  you  will  be  a  minister  24  hours  a  dij, 
7  days  a  week.  You  will  know  despair  tat 
bitter  disappointment,  frostratlon  and  sfooy 
of  sT>frit.  You  will  know  loneliness  tad 
weariness,  and  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
feed  the  souls  of  others  with  the  bread  of 
life  when  your  own  soul  seems  starved  to 
death.  In  the  ministry  you  will  need  tta 
strength  of  an  ox.  the  endurance  of  s  ns- 
chlne.  the  patience  of  Job.  the  self  coatnl 
of  a  saint,  the  dogged  perseverence  of  s  cut 
horse,  and  the  obstinate  determination  oft 
mule.  Of  course  no  minister  has  all  tbai 
qualltifs  at  the  beginning  but  God  has  s  wtj 
ot  meeting  one's  needs  as  they  arise." 

And  now  In  the  sanctuary  under  the  i|riR 
there  arises  one  of  the  master  preachers  tf 
the  century.  Dr  Harry  Euiei  ton  Posdlck,  •*» 
knows  as  much  about  preaching  as  any  msn 
alive.  Rear  ye  him :  "The  minister's  bustw* 
is  not  merely  to  discuss  repentance  but  is 
persxiade  people  to  repent,  not  merely  to  4^ 
bate  the  meaning  and  possibility  of  Chrlstjss 
fatth  bat  to  produce  Chrlsttan  faith  la 
Uvea  of  bla  Itstcnsrs,  not  merely  to  talk  i 
tbe  available  power  ot  Ood  to  bring  rleM7 
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over  trooble  and  temptation,  but  to  send 
people  out  frosn  their  worship  with  victory 
In^thelr  possession.  A  minister's  task  is  to 
create  in  his  hearera  the  thing  be  U  talking 
about" 

AiKl  now  as  being  dead  he  yet  spcaketh,  we 
fj^e  ready  to  call  on  Senator  Kerr  to  pray  for 
his  pastor  And  as  a  Senator  prays,  let  us 
pray  that  his  petitions  may  find  fervent  re- 
sponse In  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  laymen 
vbo  with  bowed  heads  listen.  The  voice 
BOW  Is  that  of  Senator  Kerr : 

"Out  Father,  let  me  be  a  pUlar  of  strength 
to  belp  bold  him  up  and  not  a  thorn  In  his 
flesb  to  sap  bis  strength,  nor  a  burden  on 
his  back  to  pull  him  down. 

"Let  me  support  him  without  striving  to 
possess  him. 

"Let  me  lift  his  hands  without  placing 
shackles  around  them. 

"Let  me  give  him  help  that  he  may  devote 
jaore  time  In  working  for  the  salvation  of 
Others  and  less  In  gratifying  my  vanity. 

"Let  me  work  for  him  as  the  pastor  of  all 
the  members  and  not  compel  him  to  spend 
precious  time  in  bragging  on  me. 

"Let  me  be  unselQsb  In  what  I  do  for  blm 
and  not  selfish  in  demanding  that  he  do 
more  for  me. 

"Let  me  strive  to  serve  him  and  the  church 
much,  and  he  happy,  as  he  serves  mt  leas 
and  the  church  and  others  more.     Amen." 


WYOMING  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
I  was  privileged  to  play  host  to  a  group 
of  residents  from  my  State  residing  in 
Washington  plus  my  honorable  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChxtrchI  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  at  a  prerelease 
showing  of  a  magnijlcent  motion  picture. 
"Spencer's  Mountain  "  The  picture  was 
filmed  last  summer  in  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo..  and  shows  to  great  effect  the 
grandeur  of  the  Grand  Teton  Mountains. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  picture  set  in  the  Grand  Tetons  to 
fail,  but  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
"Spencer's  Mountain  '  not  only  has  mag- 
nificent scenery,  but  a  heartwarming, 
earthy  plot  concerning  the  struggle  of 
a  rugged  western  family  to  send  their 
eldest  son  to  college. 

This  picture.  I  am  sure,  will  do  much 
to  acquaint  the  Nation  with  the  majestic 
scenery  that  the  State  of  Wyoming  lias 
to  offer.  I  sincerely  hope  that  many 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
it.  and  I  cordially  invite  them  to  see 
firsthand  those  beautiful  mountains. 
The  picture  stars  Henry  Fonda  and 
Maureen  O'Hara  and  Is  produced  by 
Warner  Brothers.  I  congratulate  both 
these  stars  and  the  company  on  a  job 
weU  done. 


REPORT  ON  VOTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
important  conference  was  recently  held 
at  Notre  Dame  Unifersity  by  skilled  and 
concerned  lepal  experts  in  the  feld  of 
civil  rights.  After  3  days  of  discussion. 
the  conferees  agreed  upon  the  following 
statement  which  I  believe  deserves  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  all  those  who 
b€^eve  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  leck.  by  affirmative  legislation 
to  give  greater  substance  to  the  constitu- 
tional righto  luppowdly  guaranteed 
w  all  cltlwn*  by  the  14th  and  15th 
crx 180 


amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  report  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congsbssioi9al  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoaa. 
as  follows: 

A  Pretjminart  Retort  on  Von?»c  Rights 
PaoM  THS  NoTSK  Damx  CoNTraEKCs  on 
Civa.  RicBTS.  FErauABT  8-10.  1963 
(Participants  in  the  conference  were  Carl 
A  Auerbach.  tJnlverslty  of  Minnesota  Law 
School;  Wiley  A.  Branton.  voter  education 
project;  Thomas  F.  Broden,  Jr..  Notre  Dame 
Law  School;  Leslie  W.  Dunbar.  Southern  Re- 
gional CouncU;  John  G.  Peild.  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity; Harold  C.  Fleming,  the  Potomac  Insti- 
tute: G.  W.  Fo  tcr.  Jr  ,  Law  School.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  Ell  Glnzbcrg.  Conservation 
of  Human  Resources.  Columbia  nnlversity: 
Vivian  W  Henderson,  econcmlcs.  Flsk  Unl- 
ver  Ity:  Paul  H  Ncrgren.  Ind'-ftrlal  rela- 
tions section.  Princeton  University;  Dean 
Joseph  O'Meara.  Notre  Dame  Law  School; 
John  de  J  Pemberton.  Anaerlcan  ClvU  Lib- 
erties Union;  Daniel  H.  Pollltt,  University 
Of  North  Carohna  Law  School;  John  Sllard. 
attorney.  Washington.  DC;  Michael  I.  Sev- 
ern. Columbia  University  School  of  Law; 
WlUiam  Taylor,  U£.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  John  H.  Wheeler,  attorney.  Durham. 
N.C.) 

The  conference  considered  needs  for  new 
or  improved  congressional  legislation  to 
strengthen  education,  employment,  and  vot- 
ing rights  and  opTortunlties.  A  fuU  report 
of  the  conference's  conclusions  with  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  employment  will  be  issued 
later  This  preliminary  report  sets  forth  the 
consensus  reached  regarding  the  need  for 
add  tloml  voting  legislation,  because  the 
conferees  understood  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  current  legislative  interest. 

The  conclusion  of  the  conference  was  that 
discrimination  against  voting  rights  is  an 
abuse  which  can  be  amply  and  sulBclently 
corrected  by  the  authority  and  powers  now 
possessed  by  the  executive  department  and 
by  the  Federal  courts  Further  leglslaUon 
at  this  time  would  be.  therefore,  u  -.necessary 
and  the  inevitable  legislative  struggle  to  en- 
act it  could  well  hinder  the  prompt  and  thor- 
ough enforcement  of  prerent  law 

Recent  exr.mples  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  a  number  of  southern  communities  do 
not  yet  Intend  to  permit  free  Negro  registra- 
tion. The  obstructions  used  are  many. 
They  include  acts  of  private  violence,  such 
as  church  burnings  in  two  counties  of  south- 
west Georgia,  and  several  shocking  cases  of 
violence  against  persons  or  personal  prop- 
erty, in  the  same  area  of  Georgia  and  in 
Amite  and  Sunflower  Counties  of  Mirsisslppl. 
There  have  been,  as  well.  Instances  where 
ofUcials  have  violently  treated  registration 
workers,  as  recognized  in  the  Federal  action 
brorght.  un8ucce8Efui:y.  agninst  a  police  of- 
ficial of  Terrell  County.  Ga.  Retaliatory 
arrests  have  been  common  against  registra- 
tion workers,  on  charges  as  frivolous  and 
essentially  contemptuous  as  loitering,  when 
in  a  moving  automobile.  In  counties  of  the 
Mirslseippl  Delta,  water  service  and  tax 
exemption  of  Negro  churches  used  for  regl5- 
tration  meetings  have  been  discontinued,  and 
distribution  of  Federal  rtn-plus  food  com- 
mcditles  cut  off.  There  is  h.irassmcnt  and 
Intimidation  by  private  persons  as  well. 
Negroes  asserting  their  constitutional  rights 
have  frequently  been  discharged  from  >obs 
or  had  their  local  credit  suspended. 

These  tactlcr  describe  a  system  whereby, 
standing  between  the  Negro  and  his  consti- 
tutional right,  there  is  massive  intimidation 
calculated  to  Induce  acute  personal  Insecu- 
rity. To  the  Regro  of  one  of  these  eountles, 
national  anthorfty  and  power  must,  even  now 
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hostile  community. 

In  most  of  such  areas,  and  particularly 
In  Alabwma.  Ixnzlslana.  and  l€lasisatppl  there 
U  the  added  factor  of  Utcracy  reqvtrements 
administered  mifalrly  and  with  deliberate 
Intent  to  disqualify  all  or  almost  all  Negroes 
applying.  Cases  mader  the  Isws  of  1»57  and 
1960  have  demonstrated  that  this  problem 
can  be  reached  by  Federal  oourta.  The  abure 
continues,  however,  and  In  IClsstsalppl  U 
aggravated  l»y  a  statutory  reqtilrcment  of 
publication  of  names  of  applicants  for  regla- 
tratlon.  thtis  advertising  every  Negro  seeking 
to  exercise  the  responslbUlties  of  citizenship. 
Louisiana  has  revised  its  literacy  tests  to 
make  them  more  resistant  to  Negro  success. 
The  suit  filed  some  months  ago  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice  agalnrt  the  State  of  Mis- 
slssippl.  but  not  ret  brought  to  trial,  may 
strUce  at  the  roots  of  the  literacy  test  prob- 
lem: It  almost  certainly,  however,  wiu  be 
lon^  in  the  covirts. 

Voting  discrimination  U  a  national  dis- 
aster, and  Its  demise  a  necessity  for  national 
self-respect  The  p>roblem  must,  therefore, 
be  reen  clearly  and  candidly.  As  of  now. 
voting  discrimination  occurs,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  only  against  Negroes  and  only  in 
some  localities  of  the  South.  By  their  de- 
fiance of  the  constitutional  order,  these 
places  are  virtually  outlaw  communities. 
New  and  more  refined  legislative  rcmrdlea 
are  not  required  to  reach  thu  blatant  de- 
fiance of  constitutional  and  statutory  rights. 
Systematic  enforcement  of  present  law  can 
provide  full  relief 

The  objective  should  be  that,  by  the  next 
Federal  election,  voting  dlt crimination  will 
be  everywhere  eradicated.  Remembering 
th.Tt  fl.igrant  discrimination  occurs  in  only 
a  fraction  of  southern  locales,  achievement 
of  the  objective  through  the  forthright  use 
of  executive  and  Judicial  authority  Is  not 
unrealistic. 

Throughout  Southern  States  today,  an  un- 
precedented and  determined  effort  Is  t>elng 
made  by  Negroes  to  broaden  the  electorate. 
In  many  parts  of  the  South  this  Is  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  self-help.  But  In  the 
areas  of  discrimination.  Negro  efforts  to  reg- 
ister are  met  by  determined  resistance  from 
both  official  and  private  sotn-ces,  and  Ind- 
eral help  is  absolutely  required.  Given  the 
fact  of  this  uniquely  intensive  Negro  effort, 
there  can  be  clearly  foreseen  a  multiplication 
of  Incidents  requiring  Federal  attention. 
The  Federal  executive  should  enforce  strictly 
the  Federal  right  to  register  and  vote,  as 
these  rights  are  claimed  and  asserted  by 
large  numbers  who  never  before  have  done 
so  m  communities  which  never  before  have 
lolcrat'd  them 

The  Federal  execuUve  has  ample  authority 
to  secure  voter  registration  from  all  manner 
of  obstructions.  Lawlessness  may  be  con- 
tained and  disarmed.  If  a  clear  Federal  pres- 
ence is  provided  at  the  Gxst  sign  of  obstruc- 
tion or  retaliation.  To  this  end.  Federal 
marshals  can  forthwith  be  dispatched  to  the 
scene  Federal  attorneys  can  move  without 
delay  to  secure  protective  orders  from  the 
courts.  To  contain  the  spread  of  unlawful 
obstruction,  the  protective  authority  of  Fed- 
eral courts  and  law  enforcement  officials 
must  be  clear  and  present,  so  as  to  deiK>te 
the  certainty  of  the  Federal  commitment. 

Nor  can  the  PederaJ  protection  be  limited 
to  guarantee  of  physical  security  for  persons 
and  possessions.  Where  authorities  employ 
economic  threats  or  sanctions,  or  conspire 
with  private  parties  to  this  purpose,  the  ex- 
ecutive can  move  swiftly  and  surely.  Where 
necessary,  protective  Injunctions  can  reach 
the  entire  local  oflclaldom.  Xoonasnie  re- 
taliation can  be  redressed  by  Federal  sup- 
ports for  the  victims.  Any  Federal  privi- 
leges cannot  be  continued  for  Constitution 
violators.  They  must  be  reminded  that  the 
executive    avthorlty    reaches    far    azMI    it 
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r«achM  deep,  when  fundamental  rights  are 
In  Jeopardy. 

A  principal  means  for  achieving  nation- 
wide enfranchleement  Inheres  In  the  author- 
ity of  Federal  courts.  The  Depttftment  of 
Justice  has  recently  filed  numerous  sxilts 
where  registration  officials  continue  to  bar 
qualified  Negro  TOters.  In  these  cases  the 
courts  have  ample  power. 

But  a  long  road  Ilea  between  the  filing 
of  a  siilt  and  the  actual  enfranchisement. 
In  the  l»lef  months  imtU  the  1964  elec- 
tions, numerous  pending  suits  must  be  tried 
and  resolved.  Decrees  must  be  entered  and 
fair  registration  provided  in  time  to  allow 
thousands  of  prevloiisly  disfranchised  voters 
the  right  of  the  ballot.  Present  efforts  will 
not  achieve  this  goal.  Also,  there  has  to  be 
candid  recognition  tbat  some  district  Judges 
nave  not  been  Interested  in  the  expeditious 
settlement  of  civil  rights  cases.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  must  more  urgently  seek  to 
bring  Its  cases  to  trial,  even  over  the  reluc- 
tance of  busy  or  unenthusiastlc  Federal 
Judges.  Decrees  can  be  sought  which  will 
provide  more  meaningful  relief  to  all  pre- 
▼louBly  denied  their  constitutional  rights. 
Where  literacy  tests  have  been  Instruments 
of  abuse,  their  continued  use  can  be  en- 
joined. Registration  powers  can  be  taken 
from  the  hands  of  officials  who  have  flouted 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Oovemment 
must  seek  not  merely  to  unlock  the  doors 
of  the  voting  booth  for  Negro  citizens,  but 
to  open  the  doors  as  clearly  as  they  were 
previously  closed  to  Negro  applicants. 

Finally,  the  time  has  come  for  Federal 
recognition  of  power  and  obligation  to  assist 
by  affirmative  support  the  enfranchisement 
of  Negro  citizens.  By  encouraging  the  regis- 
tration of  popvilations  previously  barred 
from  the  ballot,  the  Government  could  to 
some  extent  redress  past  Injustices.  By  poet- 
ers  In  Federal  buildings  and  on  Federal  m&il 
trucks,  the  President  can  communicate  the 
message  of  liberty.  Tbua  can  we  replace  the 
Ingrained  Image  of  official  discrimination. 
to  announce  that  Oovemment  has  opened 
the  polls  tor  our  mlncnlty  citizens. 

The  means  of  defiance  are  varied  and  po- 
tent, but  the  combined  power  of  Federal 
courts  and  executive  Is  greater  by  far.  In 
these  clrcumstancee  another  effort  at  con- 
gressional voting  rights  legislation  appears 
misguided.  No  new  law  Is  now  required, 
while  two  recent  enactments  and  the  reser- 
voir of  executive  authority  are  yet  to  be 
wholly  tested.  Another  legislative  debate 
could  only  serve  to  obscure  the  magnitude  of 
available  authority  to  achieve  the  necessary 
objective. 

TRIBUTE    TO    STUDEBAKER    CORP. 
FOR  SAFETY  FEATURES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  ISi.  President,  recent- 
ly I  receiyed  a  telegram  from  Sherwood 
H.  Egbert,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  announcing 
that  beginning  March  1, 1963,  the  Stude- 
bctker  Corp.  will  place  seat  belts  in  the 
driyer's  and  passenger's  seats  of  every 
automobile  it  builds. 

I  believe  this  new  policy  is  significant 
and  that  other  automobile  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  should  follow 
the  excellent  example  set  for  them  by 
Studebaker.  the  smallest  company  in  the 
American  automotive  industry. 

The  National  Safety  Coimcil  estimates 
that  if  all  cars  were  equipped  with  seat 
belts,  we  could  save  5.000  lives  a  jrear  and 
reduce  injuries  by  one-third.  Yet, 
Studebaker  Is  the  first  American  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  to  make  lif esavlng 
seat  belts  regular  factory  equipment. 

The  American  motorist  today  has  at 
his  disposal  high-powered  luxury  cars. 


thousands  of  miles  of  superhighway  and. 
as  a  result,  he  has  a  degree  of  mobility 
never  before  available.  Yet,  along  with 
convenience,  there  are  hazards  and  each 
year  thousands  of  Americans  are  killed 
or  injured  in  traflQc  accidents. 

Automobile  manufacturers,  therefore, 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  buying  pub- 
lic, not  only  to  provide  more  power,  more 
comfort,  and  easier  driving  cars,  but  to 
provide  better  constructed  and  safer  cars. 
The  Studebaker  Corp.  has  led  the  indus- 
try in  initiating  the  use  of  important  new 
safety  devices  in  the  past,  and  I  believe 
the  corporation  should  be  commended 
for  again  demonstrating  Its  leadership 
and  concern  for  the  pubUc  welfare  by  in- 
stituting another  new  and  important 
safety  feature. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD.  OP 
VIRGINIA,  BEFORE  NATIONAL  IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONFERENCE  BOARD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  December  13.  1962,  I  delivered 
an  address  before  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  meeting  in  New 
York  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
remarks    printed    in   the    body   of    the 

RECOIU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  country  is  abundantly  blessed  with 
elements  of  national  strength.  We  have 
geographical  location,  climate,  size,  re- 
sources, population,  and  a  form  of  govern- 
ment designed  for  freedom  and  initiative  in 
productive  free  enterprise. 

We  are  leaders  in  a  new  era  of  atomic 
energy,  rockets,  and  space.  Our  productive 
know-how  and  capacity  are  unsurpassed. 
We  have  the  basic  requirements  for  sound 
progress — economic,  and  in  aU  other  aspects. 

I  beUeve  hope  for  the  future,  founded  on 
confidence,  is  the  stimulating  force  of  good 
business  and  sound  progress.  If  our  prog- 
ress— and  therefore  oui  business — is  not  as 
good  as  we  might  reasonably  wish,  what  is 
the  ca\ise? 

In  my  opinion  lack  of  confidence  in  Fed- 
eral policies  and  positions  Is  a  real  and  seri- 
ous drag  on  progress  and  business  today. 
There  Is  deadening  lack  of  confidence  arising 
from  Federal  attitudes  and  posttu-es  with  re- 
spect to:  Huge  deQclts  In  our  balance  of 
International  payments,  integrity  of  the  dol- 
lar and  our  gold  reserves,  usurpation  of 
power  by  Federal  agencies,  lack  of  a  square 
deal  between  business  and  labor,  and  deficit 
financing  for  nonessential  expenditures. 

The  Oovernment's  record  on  these  mat- 
ters does  not  stimulate  confidence:  it  is 
depressing.  New  and  enlightened  Federal 
policies,  and  disciplined  positions  are  needed 
with  respect  to  each  Item,  and  with  respect 
to  the  combination. 

For  17  years,  since  World  War  n.  the 
United  States  has  been  banker,  policeman, 
and  Santa  Claus  for  the  free  world.  We 
have  spent  abroad  more  than  we  have  re- 
ceived from  foreign  coimtrles  In  12  of  the 
last  13  years. 

Over  this  period  we  have  spent  abroad  $26 
billion  more  than  we  have  received  from 
foreign  nations.  The  serious  consequences 
of  this  state  of  affairs  is  recognized  and 
conceded.  Promises  to  eliminate  this  deficit 
have  not  succeeded  to  date. 

It  Is  continuing.  In  calendar  year  1060 
the  deficit  in  foreign  accounts  was  $3.9  bil- 
lion. Last  year  It  was  $2.8  billion.  It  was 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2.8  billion  In 
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the  third  quarter  this  year,  and  It  wUi  «• 
ceed  $2  billion  when  the  year  ends. 

These  deficits  have  persisted  despite  oti» 
generally  favorable  balance  in  foreign  tn^ 
But  our  trade  surplus  has  been  more  tSa 
wiped  out  in  the  total  balance  of  paymenS 
by  foreign  aid,  cost  of  malntalmna  tm™- 
abroad,  etc.  "  ^°^ 

We  have  spent  $100  billion  In  foreign  au 
since  1945.  We  spent  $3.6  bilUon  In  thsM 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1961.  $3.6  bilUon  u«t 
year,  and  foreign  aid  expenditures  in  Uis 
current  year  are  estimated  at  $3.9  billion 

Elimination  of  these  deficits  In  the  baUiioe 
of  payments  would  be  a  move  for  restwaUon 
of  confidence;  and  elimination  of  nonesMn. 
tlal  foreign  aid  in  a  complete  reorganlz*! 
tlon  of  the  program  and  effective  dlsclpUn^ 
in  all  Federal  expenditures  abroad  would  b« 
places  to  start. 

The  law  does  not  require  it.  but  for  yean 
we  have  given  foreign  governments  and 
their  central  banks  the  option  of  Uiklng  pay- 
ments  for  these  deficits  in  dollars,  or  in  gold 
at  the  statutory  rate  of  $35  an  o\mce. 

They  take  gold  if  their  confidence  In  our 
money  Is  Impaired.  They  are  aware  of  our 
domestic  deficits,  our  increasing  national 
debt,  and  the  decline  In  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. They  have  taken  two-thirds  of  oiir  tnt 
gold  since  1949. 

Gold  backs  our  money,  and  some  |I2  bll- 
lion  is  required  for  that  purpose.  We  had 
more  than  $24  billion  or  75  percent  of  th* 
free  world's  supply  in  1949.  Now  we  have 
only   about  40  percent — $16   billion. 

We  are  within  $4  billion  of  the  amount 
required  to  back  the  dollar,  and  it  la  rtlli 
going  on.  This  I  regard  as  our  most  serlouB 
fiscal  problem. 

In  November  1960  the  gold  reserve  totaled 
$17.9  billion.  A  year  ago  It  totaled  $17  bil- 
lion. Now  It  18  $16  billion.  Of  the  $8  bil- 
lion loss,  more  than  half  has  occurred  since 
the  huge  domestic  deficits  of  1058-M.  if 
this  continues,  very  soon  our  free  gold  will 
be  gone. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  remove  gold  as 
the  base  for  the  dollar,  or  to  renege  on  the 
gold-or -dollar  option  in  foreign  settlementa 
while  the  dollar  U  under  the  fire  of  chronic 
domestic  deficits  and  declining  value.  Thla 
combination  continues  to  be  with  ua. 

Either  or  both  courses  would  be  regarded 
around  the  world  as  a  sign  of  weaknea; 
and  other  free  world  currencies  tied  to  the 
dollar  would  be  Jeopardized  as  well  aa  our 
own. 

Meanwhile  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  home 
has  gone  on  down.  It  has  dropped  again  thli 
year.  On  the  1939  index.  It  was  worth  46.7 
cents  in  October  1960:  46.3  cents  in  October 
1961.  and  In  October  1962  It  was  worth  46.7 
cents. 

Confidence  does  not  rise  with  falling  gold 
reserves  and  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar. The  decline  in  both  must  be  stopped 
In  the  Interest  of  restoring  confidence 
among  ovir  people  at  home  as  well  as  among 
governments  abroad. 

This  requires  removal  of  the  fear  of  in- 
fiatlon,  and  foreign  fears  of  Infiatlon  In  the 
United  States  will  not  be  removed  so  long 
as  the  Federal  Govemnjent  continues  to  em- 
brace huge  and  nonessential  deficit  financ- 
ing. 

As  the  Federal  Government  has  Indulged 
In  more  and  more  deficit  financmg  It  hai 
usurped  more  and  more  power  and  centnd- 
ized  more  and  more  authority  In  Washing- 
ton; and  the  Federal  Judiciary  has  been 
party  to  the  buildup. 

Oxir  confidence  suffers  when  we  find  our- 
selves enticed  into  centralization  by  FedersI 
paternalism,  forced  Into  centralization  by 
Federal  usiirpatlon  of  power,  and  driven  to 
centralization  under  the  burden  of  but* 
Federal  debt. 

Usurpation  of  power  and  centralization  of 
authority,  by  their  nature,  chip  away  tt* 
checks  and  balances  In  o\ir  dual  system  oi 
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gg^x*  and  Federal  Government,  and  under- 
2tos  th«  safeguards  a<alnst  the  Federal 
newer  to  tax  and  spend. 

Morts  to  usurp  power  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment and  centralize  power  in  Its  own 
^nds  have  reached  new  heights  within  the 
^t  2  years.  Both  the  executive  branch  and 
2tte  Judicial  branch  have  been  brazenly 
Involved. 

Two  years  ago  the  administration  pro- 
posed that  the  President  should  avoid  the 
d^pllne  of  the  appropriations  process  for 
the  use  of  billions  of  dollars  In  foreign  aid 
expenditures  and  get  the  money  through  the 
b-.ckdoor  of  the  Treasury. 

No  President  In  the  history  of  the  United 
Sutes  ever  asked  for  such  Executive  power 
as  was  embodied  In  two  proposals  by  the 
administration  last  year.  They  dealt  with 
both   the   power    to   tax    and    the   power    to 

spend. 

One  proposal  would  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  cut  taxes  by  Executive 
order,  and  the  other  would  have  empowered 
blm  again  to  bypass  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess, and  actuaily  use  fund.";  authorized  for 
other  ptirposes. 

Both  powers  would  have  undermined  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  expenditures 
except  "In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law."  and  fixes  the  taxing  power  of 
the  Government  in  the  legislative  branch. 

Congress  rejected  all  of  these  proposals, 
but  the  very  fact  that  they  were  so  openly 
made  disturbs  confidence.  Concentration  of 
spending  and  taxing  powers  In  the  hands  of 
one  man  would  do  violence  to  our  form  of 
democracy. 

Increasing  dominance  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive branch,  which  continues  to  grasp 
for  more  and  more  authority.  Is  combined 
with  the  ever-widening  ttsurpatlon  of  pow- 
er— In  a  continuing  line  of  decisions — by  the 
"Warren  Court." 

It  18  now  undertaking  to  dictate  and  In- 
fluence the  formation  of  political  districts 
within  States  from  which  members  of  State 
legislatures  are  elected.  Nothing  could  be 
fxirther  outside  of  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

Gerrymander  by  the  Federal  Judiciary  is 
something  new  and  dangerous  in  our  form 
of  government.  It  could  be  used  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  our  two-party  system, 
as  well  as  the  safeguards  of  dual  govern- 
ments. 

"Warren  Court"  decisions  have  Invaded 
homes.  State  sovereignty.  Executive  author- 
ity, legislative  powers,  and  handicapped  po- 
lice protection. 

^3wer  breeds  power,  and  recently  uriortho- 
dox  use  of  high  Federal  office  In  exerting 
eitraofDclal  pressures  has  become  more  com- 
mon. I  quote  from  the  tJ.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  December  10.  1962.  page  88;  It 
says  In  part:  "Union  efforts  to  sign  up  thou- 
sands of  new  members,  with  an  assist  from 
the  White  House,  have  brought  a  showdown 
in  the  aircraft-missile  Indtistry." 

And  I  am  sure  those  on  whom  we  must 
depend  for  the  investments  necessary  to  eco- 
nomic expansion  have  not  forgotten  the  ad- 
ministration's crackdown  on  the  steel  Indus- 
try last  spring.  It  shocked  those  who  believe 
In  the  competitive  enterprise  system. 

In  this  case  the  administration  made  un- 
precedented use  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Federal  grand  Jury,  and 
the  threat  to  withhold  contracts  from  com- 
panies which  dared  not  to  conform. 

Such  ruthless  use  of  the  Federal  whiplash 
on  a  great  segment  of  the  Nation's  Industry 
does  not  stimulate  confidence  In  anything.  It 
creates  strong  and  lasting  doubt  which  can 
only  impair  sound  progress  Indefinitely. 

The  Nation  Lb  desperately  in  need  of  assur- 
ance that  the  Federal  admini£tration  will 
confine  Itself  to  Its  constitutional  authority 
with  respect  to  business  and  labor,  and. 
within  Its  sphere,  conduct  its  relations  with 
each  without  bias. 

But  nothing  contributes  more  to  lack  of 
confidence  in  public  affairs  than  deliberate 


IrresponsltaAlity  in  fiscal  polley.  Times  and 
clrcumstancee  change,  but  principles  do  not. 
This  Is  a  great  country,  and  we  arc  abusing 
our  heritage. 

We  have  been  on  a  Federal  deficit  financ- 
ing basis  for  26  of  the  last  32  years.  The 
$305  billion  debt  Is  at  a  world  record.  Can 
the  effects  of  our  profligacy  finally  be  show- 
ing up  in  oiir  rate  of  sound  progress  In  eco- 
nomic expansion? 

In  the  10  fiscal  years  since  the  Korean 
war— including  the  current  year — there  have 
been  seven  deficits.  The  combined  net  defi- 
cit over  the  period  has  totaled  $36  bilUon; 
and  the  burdensome  Fcdercl  debt  has  risen 
in  approximately  the  same  amount. 

There  was  a  combined  deficit  of  $15.2  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  years  1958-59.  The  consecu- 
tive deficits  of  the  latest  3  years  will  total 
at  lecst  $18  billion  when  tliis  fiscal  year 
ends  6  months  from  now.  on  next  June  30. 

On  a  comparative  baslF,  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  now  about  $30  billion  higher 
than  they  were  In  1954;  $uid  of  this  Increase 
$8  billion  has  been  for  military  functions, 
and  $22  billion  has  been  for  other  purposes. 

There  Is  waste  in  military  expenditures 
which  should  be  eliminated  by  Increased  ef- 
ficiency, but  there  are  tremendous  nonessen- 
tial Federal  expenditures  In  domestic  civilian 
and  foreign  aid  programs,  and  they  are  in- 
creasing. 

Federal  expenditures  Including  those  for 
highways  and  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
Eoclation,  but  excluding  those  for  military 
and  foreign  aid.  have  been  Increased  by  $6  5 
billion — ^to  •41.2  billion — within  2  years 

A  great  step  for  restoration  of  confidence 
could  be  taken  If  the  administration  would 
cut  nonessential  Federal  programs  and  ex- 
pendlttxres  In  an  amotint  to  balance  the 
budget,  reduce  the  debt,  and  Jtutify  tax  re- 
duction. 

This  can  and  should  be  done  without  im- 
pairment of  essential  Federal  functions.  The 
President  himself  has  noted  one  area,  the  so- 
called  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
pile, which  Is  $3  4  billion  In  excess  of  re- 
quirements. 

This  should  be  disposed  of  without  dis- 
rupting the  markets.  But  to  the  contrary, 
the  stockpile  Is  increasing,  prlndpally 
through  the  operation  of  the  barter  program. 

Federal  civilian  employment  has  Increased 
122,000  within  2  years.  It  totaled  2.483.000 
at  the  end  of  October.  The  payroll  in  the 
same  period  has  been  increased  by  $1  billion  a 
year,  and  there  will  be  a  much  greater  in- 
crease next  year. 

If.  Instead  of  increasing  civilian  employ- 
ment 46.000  this  year,  as  the  President  said 
he  would,  it  would  serve  to  restore  confidence 
If  the  effort  were  made  to  cut  out  deadwood 
employment  aa  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  suggested. 

We  have  been  giving  away  blllloiu  in  for- 
eign aid  programs  for  some  18  years.  It  has 
gone  to  virtually  every  country  in  the  free 
world,  and  sooie  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Much  of  It  Is  not  only  wasted,  but  it  affects 
our  balance  of  payments. 

It  would  be  a  move  toward  restoring  confi- 
dence at  home  and  probably  among  our  more 
reliable  allies,  if  giveaways  and  useless  ex- 
penditures of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs 
around  the  world  were  eliminated. 

Some  200  actions  and  propkosals  involving 
increased  Federal  obligation  of  public  money 
and  credit  can  be  documented  In  Presiden- 
tial communications  to  Congress  diirlng  the 
first  years  of  the  present  administration. 

Too  many  of  them  were  put  into  effect 
during  the  pa£t  2  years.  Another  crop  will 
be  submitted  to  the  new  Congress  which  Is  to 
be  convened  next  month.  It  would  serve 
restoration  of  confidence  If  most  of  them 
were  rejected. 

The  rate  of  Federal  expenditures  is  ap- 
proaching $100  billion  a  year.  There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  revenue  to  match  that  fig- 
ure In  the  foreseeable  future.    The  prospect 


of  chronic  deficit  financing  does  not  stimu- 
late confidence. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  broad  areas. 
among  many,  where  constructive  reduction 
in  nonessential  Federal  expenditures  should 
be  made.  And  I  Intend  to  submit  a  Byrd 
budget  pointing  up  these  and  other  areas. 
Such  reductions  can  be  made  and  the  public 
should  demand  them. 

Such  a  demand  must  be  made  If  we  are  to 
recover  positive  thinking  with  constructive 
action  for  restoration  of  confidence.  In  this 
respect,  current  administration  attitudes 
are  defeatist,  and  recent  public  statement* 
prove  it. 

I  quote,  for  example,  from  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who, 
speaking  to  business  economists  In  Wash- 
ington on  October  25.  made  this  remarkable 
statement:  "The  effectiveness  of  tax  rate 
reductions  will  be  lost  from  the  short -run 
point  of  view  if  they  are  accompanied  by 
matching  reductions  in  expenditure  even  as- 
stunlng  such  expenditure  reductions  were 
possible — which  they  are  not." 

The  simple  fact  Is:  there  Is  only  one  rea- 
son for  high  Federal  taxes,  and  that  reason 
Is  high  Federal  expenditures.  Federal  tax 
collections  are  at  their  all-time  high,  but 
Federal  expenditures  are  higher  by  billions. 

The  question  of  reducing  Federal  taxes  has 
been  under  discussion  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  months.  The  discussion  has  been 
given  added  emphasis  within  the  past  few 
days.  I  have  taken  the  position  that  expend- 
itures should  be  cut  first. 

In  view  of  the  more  recent  discussions  of 
the  subject — and  particularly  those  of  this 
week — I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever 
that  sharp  reductions  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures should  precede  any  major  reduction  In 
tax  rates. 

If  Federal  expenditures  were  reduced,  tax 
cutting  probably  would  be  Justifiable;  but  to 
reduce  taxes  In  a  deficit  situation  would 
simply  charge  the  cut  into  the  $300  billion 
Federal  debt  to  be  paid  with  interest. 

In  my  opinion  much  confidence  In  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  policy  would  be  rtstoml  tf  the 
President,  In  his  forthcoming  messages  to 
Congress,  would  present  a  budget  in  b.xlance 
with  expenditures  cut  as  well  as  taxes. 

Such  a  balanced  budget — with  both  ex- 
penditures and  taxes  reduced — would  stimu- 
late confidence  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  confidence 
in  Federal  fiscal  policy  was  needed  as  It  is 
now. 

All  of  us  could  support  constructive  tax 
reduction  under  such  circumstances.  It  Is 
a  goal  worthy  of  the  l>est  efforts  of  every 
citizen.  Let  each  of  us  ask  himself  what  be 
can  do  to  help  achieve  this  objective,  and 
do  it. 

The  alternative  lies  in  the  answers  to  other 
questions:  How  long  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend,  tax.  and  borrow  at  the  pres- 
ent rate?  Are  we  on  a  permanent  deficit 
basis?    When  will  the  breaking  point  come? 

So  long  as  these  questions  and  the  exploi- 
tation of  power  concern  us,  lack  of  confidence 
In  Federal  policies  and  positions  wlH  remain 
the  deadening  drag  on  sound  progress  and 
business  expansion  as  It  is  today. 


SPECIAL  STUDY  SHOWS  WATER 
SHORTAGE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 

the  Washington  Post  published  an  article 
on  Tuesday.  February  19.  1963,  concern- 
ing the  report  by  the  Presidential  seven- 
man  Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources Research. 

This  article  and  the  307 -pave  report 
on  which  it  is  based  points  up  the  fact 
that  water  shortage  has  reached  the 
stage  of  national  emergency.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  my  State  of  Texas  Is  shown 
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to  be  now,  or  fast  approaching,  a  serious      "on.  Great  Lakea,  and  upper  ArkanBae-Red  from  Iowa  TMr   KTttt-oi  -.^j 

Stage  in  water  shortage.                                    Rl^er  region,  by  the  year  aooo.  and  schofarlv   artTrP^  L?^"^^  *  ^^^^^ 

All  of  Arizona,  most  of  New  Mexico,      ,   without  technolc^cal  or  economic  changes  JSu!S^S)nvention   "^  fvff°T^  ^^^ 

and  Darts  of  California    Nevada    Utah       ^°  ^^^^  conservation  75  percent  of  all  the  ^"*^   convention  of   the   Iowa  Ret^ 

rninr^    Wv^na      .J^ftH     A. Wo'     ^"^"^  ^^  ^^"^"^  '^<*  Streams  will  have  to  be  Hardware   Dealers   Association  in^ff 

Colorado^    Wyoming.     South     Dakota,     withdrawn  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  In  the  Moines  on  the  subject  of  "The  Pub,  J^ 

North    Dakota.    Minnesota,    Nebraska,     year  2000.  compared  with  only  25  percent  Pair  Trade  Legislation  ••    i  Lt  n!f^°' 

today.  -                              ^^  imai.1 

CAUSES  FOB  CONCERN  SEEN 


Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Delaware  are  shown  by  this 
study  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  improve- 
ments in  water  supply. 

We  have  in  Freeport,  Tex.,  on  the 
gulf  coast  a  Federal  experimental  proj- 
ect underway  for  desalting  water  to 
make  it  available  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial use. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  a  most  important 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Clinton 
Akderson  this  session  to  set  up  water 


The  report  noted  that  "to  a  large  extent, 
increasing  demand  for  water  can  be  met 
by  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  water  use." 

The  advisers  went  on  to  point  out  that  In 
some  parts  of  the  Nation  new  and  undevel- 
oped sources  of  surface  water  are  extremely 
limited.    The  report  added: 

"Several  States — for  example,  Arizona, 
which  draws  60  percent  of  its  water  supply 
from  limited  ground-water  resources — have 
cause  for  real  concern  at  this  point. 

"Some  States  in   the   manufacturing   belt 


mous  consent  that  the  address  be  dIS 
in  the  Record.  ^"^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addn*. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoT 
as  follows:  ^-^com, 

What  Is  the  Future  of  Paik  Trade 
Legislation? 
(By  Jack  Milleh,  U5.  Senator) 
rresldent  Petersen,  members  of  the  io» 
Retail  Hardware  Dealers  Association   exhih! 
Iters,    homemakers,    and     guests,    i'  (jelii 
appreciate   the   opportunity  to   be  on  yo^ 


o,  .h.  E„.  .re\r«,„„r„r.o  «„r=,e"„  ssr  "^.t.t.  !- ^l-i??.  •—  -• 


ui  me  ciuji  are  oegmning  to  nna  tnemseives      vpntinn      it  7=  ar,  ^rv,r^,«.=ol. ->  -"icon- 

faced  with  deterioration  of  their  fresh  water      ''^!^°  «.  "  ^^^l}^Ri^^'lP'°«!^  ^^ 


lishment  of  the  centers,  we  would  gain 
first  and  immediate  collection  of  infor- 
mation leading  to  solutions  to  the  water 
problems.  In  the  long  range,  we  would 
be  producing  new  experts  in  the  field. 


"On  the  other  hand,  probably  half  the 
States  could  double  their  water  withdrawal 
at  relatively  low  cost." 

LIMITATIONS   THREATENED 


The  advisers  also  pointed  out  that  water     clatlons  such  as  yours,  and  It  is  clear 


are  the  obvious  themes  of  high  stancUrti 
of  merchandising  and  Improved  cu«tom» 
service  which  characterize  the  convenUon 
The  future  of  small  businesses  In  our  coun 
Uy    is   largely    In    the   hands   of    trade  assn! 

that 


As  pointed   out   by   the   article  in  the     shortages   may   place   severe    limitations   on      l^^   \°^^  Retail  Hardware  Dealers  Aasocl«- 


Washlngton  Post,  the  Committee  report- 
ing to  President  Kennedy  recommends 
more  coordination  of  water  research  ef- 
forts throughout  the  Nation.  This  arti- 
cle gives  further  evidence  of  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  the  Anderson  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle captioned  "Nation  Paces  Water 
Shortages,  Kennedy  Advisers  Find,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation    Paces    Water    Shortages,    Kennedy 
AovisEHS  Find 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

A  Presidential  advisory  group  warned 
yesterday  that  vast  areas  of  the  Nation  face 
serious  and  even  critical  water  shortages. 

The  advisers  said  that  Americans  must 
stop  wasting  water  and  learn  to  reuse  water, 
perhaps  several  times. 

The  report  also  said  that  too  little  is 
known  about  the  effects  on  water  of  de- 
tergents and  other  chemicals  that  man  is 
adding  to  his  water  supplies  In  ever-increas- 
ing amounts. 

The  advisers  were  less  hopeful  about  find- 
ing a  cheap  way  to  desalt  water  than  the 
Interior  Department  has  been  In  its  water 
reports. 

WATER   LOSSES  CrrSD 

In  a  307-page  report  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  a  seven-man  task  force  on 
water  resources  research  headed  by  Roger 
Revelle.  scientific  adviser  to  secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  said: 

In  the  Southwest  underground  water  is 
"being  mined  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  new 
sources  must  soon  be  found  to  supply  even 
the  present  population." 

In  several  humid  areas  the  amount  of 
water  needed  to  dilute  sewage  "approaches, 
and  in  some  places  already  exceeds,  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  rivers  during  times 
of  low  flow." 

By  the  year  2000  the  use  of  "controllable" 
water  probably  will  exceed  suppUes  in  the 
upper  Missouri,  Rio  Orande-Pecos,  Colorado, 
Great  Basin,  and  southern  California  regions 
and  may  exceed  supplies  in  the  western 
gult  areas. 

Water  required  for  consumption  and  for 
present  methods  of  diluting  waste  matter 
may  exceed  supplies  in  the  Delaware-Hud- 


population  and  Industrial  growth  In  several  ^^°°-  ^^  continuing  to  play  a  leading  role  la 

areas.  carrying  out  this  responsibility. 

Other  areas  may  have  to  shift  from  crops  ^,  '^°  f ^scuss  the  future  of  fair  trade  leglsU- 

or     industrial     practices     demanding     great  ^\^^   involves  more   than  evaluaUon  of  th« 

quantities  of  water  to  those  needing  less.  ^.1^.1.°'  passage  of  the  quality  Btabilia- 

Per  capita  consumption  of  water  may  have  jo,nt   pi'^oT,  V.o^n  T^  /"Produced   as  s«nAt* 

to   be   reduced    and   efforts    will   have    to   be  rSnL^     ^ir^tJuV^  '^^^^.*   <^'^ion  ol 

made  to  reduce  losses  in  the  storage,  trans-  SeThe  nrobiem  whlJ!:",!^''*  ''f '  ""  '^  «* 

portation  and  use  of  water.  ,„^,_  .!.l^*. ?J.°?'^°^  "^^^""^  ^^  S^ven  rise  to 


portatlon  and  use  of  water 

"Consideration  may  be  given  also."  the 
advisers  said,  "to  the  conversion  of  unusable 
local  supplies  of  water,  such  as  brackish, 
saline   or  sewage   and   other   waste   waters." 


fair  trade  legislation. 

John  W.  Anderson,  president  of  Qualitr 
Brands  Associates.  Inc.,  says  that  the  probJem 
is  one  of  preserving  and  promoting  comu- 
tutlonal  Incentlvlsm,  which  stimulates  the 
creative,  productive   and  distributive  efforU 


DESALTING  EXPENSIVE  _^_ 

In  discussing  research  Into  cheap  methods  ?^  our  people;  that  the  mushroomli^  ^ 
for  desalting  water  the  report  noted  that  i"8s-leader  practices  In  selling  U  destroying 
fresh  water  could  be  moved  as  far  as  1,000  '^"^  incentive  to  produce  and  distribute  prod- 
miles  for  what  It  would  cost  to  produce  the  "'^^f  °'  ^°""'?  ^^'"®-  ^^'^  ^^^t  when  left 
same  amount  of  water  from  the  sea. 

The  advisers  assumed  that  under  the  best 
of  conditions  It  would  cost  30  to  35  cents 
per  thousand  gallons  to  desalt  water.  Pres- 
ent desalting  costs  range  from  91  to  91.50 
a  thousand  gallons. 

The  report  also  urged  that  every  effort  decline  of  smalY  buslne"^e8  merch^^^ 
be  made  to  use  and  conserve  existing  local      brand  name  merchandise  and  the  threatmed 

water  supplies  "before  adopting  such  meas-        

ures  as  desalting  or  large-scale  transfers  of 
water  between  regions." 

The  advisers  were  severely  critical  of  cities 
and  Industries  that  have  resisted  the  con- 
struction of  needed  sewage  plants,  "often  re- 


to  the  mercy  of  greedy  retail  competition  sell- 
ing nonstabillzed  merchandise  and  relying 
principally  upon  deceptive  pricing  to  attract 
trade,  the  consumer  receives  less  In  value 
than  what  he  pays  for. 

Congressman  Chet  Holitield,  of  Califor- 
nia, says  that  the  problem  Is  the  accelerated 


elimination  of  the  producers  of  such  mer- 
chandise as  a  result  of  what  he  terms  "unfair 
sabotage  of  trademarks  and  brand  name 
mprchandlse." 

Senator  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  one  oJ 
the    sponsors    of    the    quality    stablllzaUon 


gardlng  them  as  a  benefit  only  to  someone     bill,  says  that  the  problem  Is  one  of  supprejg- 
else  downstream."  Ing   unfair  methods  of  competition  In  the 


public  held  unaware 

"The  public,"  the  report  added,  "has  held 
misconceptions  as  to  the  cheapness  and 
plentifulness  of  water  and  has  been  inade- 
quately informed  as  to  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  pollution  control." 

The  report  also  said  that  more  water  must 
be  stored  underground  to  prevent  the  flood- 
ing of  valuable  land  by  huge  reservoirs  that 
wUl  be  needed  to  meet  future  water  needs. 

The  task  force,  set  up  by  Jerome  B.  Wles- 
ner,  the  President's  science  adviser,  recom- 
mended more  coordination  of  water  research 
efforts  throughout  the  Nation. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  PAIR  TRADE  LEG- 
ISLATION—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
MILLER 


Mr.     PROUTY.    Mr.    President,     on 
Monday,  February  11,  the  junior  Senator     promoting  our  free  enterprise  system'by  » 


marketplace. 

I  frequently  disagree  with  my  able  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  but  I  do  believe  he 
has  put  the  problem  succinctly.  HoweTer, 
I  suggest  that  his  very  statement  of  the 
problem  poses  another  problem — and  that 
Is  defining  the  word  "unfair."  In  promoaig 
legislation  before  Congress,  It  Is  somewhat 
dangerous  to  use  labels  which  reflect  opin- 
ion. Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Senator 
Vance  Habtke,  of  Indiana,  said  this  durlnf 
the  course  of  the  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159  last  year:  "The  use  of  strate- 
gems  to  come  up  with  conclusions  which 
are  not  based  on  the  factual  situation  really 
dont  Impress  me.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
testimony  lacks  value  as  a  result,  but  I  wouki 
say  that  It  wouldn't  be  very  persuasive  with 
me." 

Nevertheless,  for  our  purposes,  let  ui  «y 
that  the  problem  which  fair  trade  legHta- 
tion  Is  directed  at  is  "one  of  preserving  wxi 
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law  or  laws  that  will  insure  'fair'  competi- 
tion." Let  me  briefly  trace  the  history  of 
how  this  problem  has  been  dealt  with — 
particularly  as  It  relates  to  our  State  of  Iowa. 
Chapter  650  of  the  Iowa  Code  relates  to 
the  distribution  of  trademarked  articles.  It 
provides  that  a  contract  shall  be  valid  even 
If  it  provides  that  the  buyer  of  trademarked 
or  brand  merchandise  will  not  resell  that 
merchandise  except  at  the  price  stipulated 
by  the  seller — provided  other  commodities 
of  the  same  general  class  are  available:  fur- 
ther that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  advertise 
or  sell  such  merchandise  at  less  than  the 
price  stipulated  in  the  contract,  whether  the 
person  doing  so  Is  a  party  to  the  contract  or 
not;  that  this  is  unfair  competition  and  ac- 
tionable in  damages  by  the  aggrieved  party. 
In  April  of  1961,  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
tinanlmously  held  that  this  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional insofar  as  It  applied  to  non- 
signers  of  a  contract  In  the  case  of  Bulova 
Watch  Co.  V.  Robinson   Wholesale  Co. 

It  affirmed  the  holding  of  Judge  Ray 
Fountain  of  the  Polk  County  district  court. 
The  court  recognized  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  upheld  the  validity 
of  the  nonsigner  provisions  of  other  State 
fair  trade  acts  on  the  theory  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  trademarked  article  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  contractual  price  re- 
striction Imposed  by  the  producer  con- 
stitutes the  buyer's  assent  to  the  protective 
price  restriction  even  though  the  buyer  was 
not  a  party  to  the  contract  containing  the 
restriction.  It  also  pointed  out  that  In  a 
great  many  cases  Involving  the  validity  of 
nonsigner  provisions  under  State  constitu- 
tions, the  State  courts  have  also  upheld 
these  provisions. 

The  court  called  attention  to  a  symposi- 
um on  the  law  of  unfair  competition  appear- 
ing In  the  Iowa  Law  Review,  which  begins 
with  these  words:  "There  Is  probably  no 
term  In  law  or  economics  which  Is  more  dif- 
ficult to  deflne  than  "unfair  competition.'  " 
The  phrase  Is  obviously  more  of  an  epithet 
than  a  word  of  art.  Its  legal  usage  em- 
bodies a  conclusion  rather  than  the  means 
of  determining  the  legality  of  business  be- 
havior. 

The  court  pointed  out  that  previous  Iowa 
cases  decided  under  our  Pair  Trade  Act  have 
upheld  the  act.  but  that  none  of  them  In- 
volved the  nonsigner  provision.  It  then 
quoted  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  in  its 
1960  decision  in  the  Remington  Arms  case, 
which  said: 

"In  examining  the  grant  of  authority  to 
the  trademark  owner  It  must  be  conceded 
that  he  Is  given  the  privilege  to  place  the 
law  In  effect  and  to  amend  or  alter  It  at  his 
will.  He  may  do  this  without  regard  to  the 
Interest  or  welfare  of  nonsigners  or  the  con- 
sxuner  who  represents  the  public.  The  law 
does  not  provide  for  any  standard  or  condi- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  for  the  act.  It  gives 
to  the  trademark  owner  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  make  that  determination  alone. 
He  is  not  required  to  consult  with  anyone. 
There  Is  no  one  to  review  his  act.  If  we 
realUtlcally  appraise  the  act  for  what  It  is, 
It  should  be  recognized  as  a  selective  price 
control  act  which  leaves  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  trademark  products  the  arbitrary 
right  to  determine  If  and  when  It  shall  take 
effect,  since  one  manufacturer  and  one  re- 
taller  may  fix  prices  for  all  retailers,  they 
have  the  complete  power  to  fix  prices  regard- 
less of  anyone's  Interest  but  their  own." 

And  so  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  proceeded 
to  declare  the  nonsigner  provision  Invalid  as 
an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  private  persons. 

The  McGulre  Act  of  1912  passed  by  Con- 
gress, made  resale  price  maintenance  con- 
tracts on  branded  products  binding  on 
nonsigners  in  States  having  fair  trade  laws 
With  nonsigner  provisions.  Forty-seven 
States    have    these    fair    trade    laws.      Mis- 


sourl.  Texas,  and  'Vermont  have  never  en- 
acted them.  Of  the  47.  21.  including  Iowa, 
have  declared  their  fair  trade  laws  either 
partially  or  entirely  invalid.  And  so  the 
McGulre  Act  is  of  no  validity  in  24  States, 
Including  Iowa. 

Since  1952  there  have  been  many  fair 
trade  bills  Introduced  In  Congress.  The 
main  thrust  of  these  bills  has  been  to 
eliminate  the  problem  of  the  nonsigner 
clause  in  State  fair  trade  laws  by.  in  effect, 
giving  a  federally  recognized  property  right 
to  the  owners  and  manufacturers  of  brand 
name  products  with  respect  to  goods  shipped 
in  Interstate  commerce,  so  that  prices  could 
be  established  and  controlled  by  these  own- 
ers and  manufacturers  at  the  retail  level, 
if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

In  assessing  the  future  of  fair  trade 
legislation,  we  might  begin  at  the  State 
level: 

1.  There  Isn't  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature who  Isn't  Interested  In  seeing  to  It 
that  we  have  fair  competition  In  our  State. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  views  over  the 
meaning  of  that  word  "fair."  If  the  word 
"fair"  means  that  the  owner  or  manufac- 
turer of  brand  merchandise  should  have 
a  property  right  which  would  enable  him  to 
set  the  price  at  which  this  could  be  sold  by 
retailers.  It  Is  going  to  require  a  change  in 
the  Iowa  constitution.  As  you  know,  this 
Is.  at  best,  a  long  procedure.  Moreover,  the 
Iowa  Legislature  Is  extremely  reluctant  to 
delegate  legislative  powers.  In  the  face  of 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Coiu-fs  decision.  I  would 
be  doubtful  that  the  Iowa  Legislature  would 
wish  to  Initiate  such  a  change  In  our  State 
constitution. 

2.  However,  there  are  other  activities  re- 
lating to  competition  which  might  well 
prompt  legislative  action.  Proponents  of 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  before  Congress 
place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  what  they 
call  deceptive  practices.  Advertising  by 
some  reUllers  of  merchandise  quoting  list 
prices  that  are  tu-tlficlal,  or  connived  through 
pretlcketlng  by  manufacturers,  along  with  a 
"fantastic  bargain  price"  which  this  mer- 
chandise Is  being  sold  for  are  deliberately 
calculated  to  fool  the  consuming  public. 
The  line  between  ethical  and  imethlcal  ad- 
vertising can  be  quite  fine,  but  practices 
such  as  I  have  referred  to  are  clearly  decep- 
tive. Granted  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  the  power  to  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  In  such  cases  (and  has  been  Is- 
suing a  good  many  of  them) .  a  great  amount 
of  hardship  can  nevertheless  be  caused — not 
only  consumers  but  honest  retailers — before 
FTC  acts  Under  such  circumstances.  It 
would  seem  entirely  proper  for  the  Iowa 
Legislature  to  enact  a  tough  law  aimed  at 
such  deceptive  advertising  practices,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  upon  a  good  presenta- 
tion by  consumer  groups  and  retailers  of 
the  abuses  or  possible  abuses,  the  legisla- 
ture would  move. 

3.  Proponents  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  also  place  considerable  emphasis  on 
"bait"  merchandising.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  legislature  might  take  some  action  In 
this  area.  But  there  Is  the  problem  of  de- 
fining "bait."  If  It  were  defined  to  be  less 
than  cost  to  the  advertiser,  there  could  be 
a  question  of  deprivation  of  property  with- 
out due  process — especially  in  the  case  of 
old  merchandise  or  liquidation  sales.  As- 
suming this  problem  could  be  satisfied,  there 
would  remain  the  problems  of  enforcement — 
and  uniformity,  since  not  all  retailers  would 
likely  have  the  same  cost.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  strong  foundation  of  evidence  that 
such  action  was  not  only  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  general  consuming  public's  interest 
but  that  the  formula  devised  was  a  reason- 
able and  proper  means  of  providing  that 
protection. 

On  the  State  level,  then,  I  would  conclude 
that   at  this   time   there   would   be   a   good 


chance  for  legislative  action  directed  at  de- 
ceptive advertising,  some  jxjsslblllty  of  action 
on  "bait "  merchandising,  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  over- 
come the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Bulova  Watch  Co.  case  on  nonsigner  price 
control. 

Moving  over  to  the  National  Legislature 
now.  what  Is  the  future  of  fair  trade  legisla- 
tion? 

As  a  point  of  departure,  let's  consider  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  159.  This  bill  uses  the 
property  right  approach — that  is.  it  estab- 
lishes a  federally  recognized  property  right  In 
the  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
which  carries  over  Into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
tailer. It  would  extend  to  any  merchandise 
sold  under  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark  as 
long  as  goods  usable  for  the  same  general 
purpose  are  available  to  the  public  from 
sources  other  than  the  owner  of  such  brand. 
name,  or  trademark  merchandise.  The  prop- 
erty right  would  not  have  to  be  asserted 
unless  the  owner  of  the  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  merchandise  wished  to  do  so.  But 
If  he  wished  to  exercise  It.  he  could  revoke 
the  right  of  reselling  his  merchandise  for 
any  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  If  the  retailer  used  the  merchandise  In 
"bait"  merchandising  practices.  However, 
"bait  merchandising  practices"  are  not  de- 
fined. They  would  have  to  be  clearly  defined 
or  the  law  would  be  In  danger  of  invalidity 
for  Indefinlteness.  At  the  very  least,  as  pres- 
ently drafted,  it  would  become  the  basis  for  a 
great  amount  of  controversy  and  litigation. 

2.  A  second  reason  which  could  be  used  by 
the  owner  of  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
for  revoking  the  retailer's  right  to  reseU  the 
merchandise  would  be  if  the  retailer  violated 
currently  established  resale  prices  prescribed 
by  the  owner.  If  this  reason  were  legislated, 
I  would  think  that  the  first  reason  would  be 
unnecessary.  In  other  words,  if  the  owner 
could  establish  resale  prices,  he  would  nat- 
urally establish  prices  that  would  be  out  of 
the  area  of  "bait  merchandising."  so  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  get  into  the  "bait  mer- 
chandising" controversy. 

3.  The  third  reason  for  revoking  a  retailer's 
right  to  resell  such  merchandise  would  be  if 
the  retailer  published  some  misrepresents. 
tion  concerning  such  goods,  with  intent  to 
deceive  purchasers.  I  suggest  that  this  is 
superfluous.  Granted  that  such  misrepre- 
sentation would  be  an  unfair  trade  practice, 
it  would  seem  unnecessary  for  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  area  because  a  consumer  al- 
ready has  a  remedy  against  such  a  retailer; 
and  If  the  owner  of  the  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  is  damaged,  he  already  has  a  right 
of  action  for  damages  against  such  a  retailer. 
Moreover,  he  could  take  action  to  blacklist 
such  a  fraudulent  retailer. 

The  remedy  provided  by  the  bill  for  the 
aggrieved  owner  of  the  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  to  revoke  the  retailer's  right  of 
resale,  and  to  have  a  civil  suit  for  damages 
and  Injunctive  relief  sounds  reasonable,  but 
I  suggest  two  difficulties: 

(1)  The  bin  provides  that  It  shall  be  a 
defense  to  such  a  suit  for  the  retailer  to 
establish  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  use  due 
diligence  in  revoking  the  right  of  aU  other 
persons  in  substantial  competition  with  the 
retailer  who  are  known  to  the  plaintiff  to 
be  committing  such  violations.  Put  yourself 
In  the  shoes  of  the  defendant.  You  might 
be  able  to  come  up  with  some  examples  of 
violations  of  other  retailers,  but  how  could 
you  prove  that  the  plaintiff  knew  about 
them?  I  would  suggest  that  the  mere  proof 
of  violations  by  other  retailers  woiild  be  a 
sufficient  defense  without  coupling  with  It 
a  requirement  of  proof  that  the  plaintiff 
knew  about  these  violations. 

(2)  The  second  difficulty  is  that  there  is 
a  great  aversion  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and. 
Indeed,  on  the  i>art  of  the  Department  of 
Jtistlce,  to  add  to  the  caseload  of  our  Fed- 
eral district  courts.    Even  with  the  addition 
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of  around  70  Federal  district  Judges  during 
the  past  two  years,  there  are  many  of  our 
Federal  district  courts  with  serloiis  backlogs 
of  cases — mocae  of  them  3,  4,  and  5  years 
behind.  It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  hun- 
dreds— perhaps  thousands — of  additional 
suits  for  damages  and  Injunctive  relief  aris- 
ing as  a  result  of  enactment  of  this  part 
of  the  bUl.  If  relief  Is  to  be  granted,  I 
would  thlnJc  It  much  more  likely  for  Con- 
gress to  move  if  the  remedy  took  the  form 
of  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
through  cease  and  desist  orders.  Granted 
that  such  relief  might  not  be  as  satisfactory, 
it  would  be  the  principal  form  of  relief 
desired  and  would  have  a  much  greater  p>os- 
slblUty  of  acceptance  by  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  question 
raised  by  the  entire  bill  Is  whether  or  not 
Congress  will  take  action  to  provide  for  a 
federally  recognized  property  right  In  the 
owner  of  a  brand,  nanie,  or  trademark  to 
establish  prices  to  be  charged  by  retailers. 
What  about  this? 

Several  questions  must  be  answered: 

1.  Is  there  already  a  remedy?  There  is — 
in  part.  It  \b  recognized,  I  believe,  that 
exclusive  sales  agreements  and  consignment 
sales  offer  a  remedy  with  respect  to  some 
types  of  merchandise.  However,  it  seems 
also  to  be  recognized  that  this  remedy  is  not 
available  with  respect  to  most  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  merchandise  because  most  of 
it  la  distributed  to  retailers  through  whole- 
salers. And  so  the  question  Is  really  reduced 
to  whether  or  not  Congress  will  take  action 
to  i»t>vlde  for  a  federally  recognized  property 
right  in  the  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or 
trademark  to  establish  prices  to  be  charged 
by  retailers  who  do  not  have  exclusive  sales 
agreements  or  sell  on  consignment.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  remedy  now  In  this 
area. 

a.  The  next  question  is,  Should  there  be 
a  remedy — at  least  one  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  And.  assuming  there 
shoxild  be  one — should  it  exist  with  respect 
to  aU  merchandise,  where  goods  for  the  same 
general  ptupose  are  available  to  the  public 
(and,  if  so,  what  guidelines  are  to  be  used 
to  establish  whether  goods  for  the  Eame 
general  purpose  are  available).  Or  should 
the  remedy  not  be  available  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  merchandise — such  as  those 
covered  by  a  patent,  for  example,  or  those 
which  relate  directly  to  public  health,  such 
as  medicines  and  drugs.  I  suggest  this  latter 
category  for  possible  exclusion — certainly  to 
make  the  proposal  more  palatable  to  Con- 
gress— because  after  the  disclosures  by  Sen- 
ator Kkfattykr  during  the  debate  on  the  drug 
bill  last  year,  there  is  deep  concern  on  the 
part  of  Congress  over  possibly  excessive  prices 
being  charged  for  drugs  and  medicines — 
especially  those  covered  by  patents — and  the 
idea  of  price  fixing  by  the  owners  and  manu- 
facturers of  these  Items  would  cause  con- 
siderable controversy. 

But  assuming  that  we  reduce  the  coverage 
to  all  merchandise  except  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, there  still  remains  the  question  of 
whether  fair  competition  requires  that  a 
federally  recognized  property  right  be  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  prices  that  retailers 
may  charge. 

There  are  some  good  arguments  In  favor. 
In  fact,  if  there  were  not  some  good  argu- 
ments in  favOT,  you  would  not  find  some  of 
the  leading  Members  of  Congress  joined  to- 
gether in  coeponsorlng  this  legislation.  Basi- 
cally, these  arguments  are  that  If  the  present 
situation  is  permitted  to  continue,  our  free 
enterprise  system  will  be  destroyed;  because 
the  present  situation  tends  to  destroy  the 
incentive  of  manufacturers  of  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  merchandise  to  turn  out  qual- 
ity goods;  small  retailers  are  being  forced  out 
of  buaineas  because  of  competition  by  private 
brands  (not  subject  to  antitrust  laws)   on 


the  one  hand  and  price  cutting  by  discount 
hoiises  on  the  other  hand;  and  the  consumer 
tends  to  end  up  paying  higher  prices  for 
lower  quality  merchandise. 

Curiously,  there  are  similar  arguments 
against.  Indeed,  if  there  were  not  good  argu- 
ments against,  this  legislation  would  long 
since  have  been  passed  out  of  committee  and 
become  law.  Basically,  these  arguments  are 
that  the  fixing  of  resale  prices  by  manufac- 
turers would  destroy  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Such  a  system  would  prevent  savings 
to  customers  resulting  from  lower  or  more 
efficient  costs  of  merchandising  by  retailers 
in  competition  with  one  another.  Consum- 
ers would  end  up  paying  more.  And  finally, 
the  proposed  remedy — a  federally  recognized 
property  right  in  the  manufacturer  to  fix 
retail  prices  would  not  be  effective,  since 
private  brand  retailers  would  undercut  the 
price  set  by  brand,  name,  or  trade  manu- 
facturers— at  least  in  some  areas — thus  caus- 
ing discrimination  In  those  areas  as  far  as 
the  brand,  name,  or  trade  retailers  are  con- 
cerned, because  they  would  be  forced  to  com- 
pete using  manufacturer-set  prices;  and  fi- 
nally, retailers  could  get  around  the  set  price 
by  using  premiums  or  trading  stamps. 

I  recognize  that  opponents  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  have  used  the  epithet  of 
"price-fixing  legislation."  JuEt  like  the  use 
of  the  word  "unfair,"  I  don't  believe  this 
necessarily  proves  ansrthlng.  The  mere  fact 
that  It  is  price-fixing  legislation  doesnt 
necessarily  mean  that  It  cannot  be  Justified. 
If  it  is  necessary.  In  fact,  to  protect  our  free 
enterprise  system,  then  It  is  Justifiable.  And 
In  certain  situations,  I  don't  believe  that 
price  fixing  and  fair  competition  are 
necessarily  incompatible. 

The  big  problem  Is  one  of  persuading 
Congress  by  what  we  might  term  "hard 
evidence"  in  supp>ort  of  the  arguments 
in  favor.  When,  for  example,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  testifies  against  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bin  (as  he  did)  and  proceeds  to 
present  the  results  of  an  extensive  price 
survey  sho^ng  that  consumers  in  non-fair- 
trade  areas  paid  substantially  less  for  a  long 
list  of  items  than  consumers  in  fair  trade 
areas,  it  Is  going  to  require  a  great  amount 
of  hard  rebuttal  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
proponents  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill, 
who  argue  that  enactment  of  the  bill  will 
result  In  savings  to  consumers.  This  survey, 
incidentally,  was  of  8  widely  separated 
non-fair-trade  cities,  covering  132  rapid 
turnover,  fair  trade  type,  consumer  Items — 
such  as  drugs  and  prescriptions,  toiletries, 
housewares  and  small  appliances,  camera 
and  photographic  supplies.  Jewelry  and  sil- 
verware, pens,  waxers  and  cleaners.  Of  the 
132  items  surveyed,  an  average  of  119  were 
available  In  each  city.  Of  the  119  items, 
some  78  were  sold  on  the  average  below  the 
fair  trade  prices.  Consumers  In  these  8  non- 
fair-trade  cities  could  purchase  these  78 
Items  at  a  savings  of  27  percent  below  their 
fair  trade  value.  Taking  Into  account  all 
119  items — the  78  sold  below  fair  trade 
price  and  the  others  sold  at  fair  trade  price, 
cons\miers  could  effect  a  savings  of  19  per- 
cent below  fair  trade  prices.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  suggested,  on  the  basis  of 
this  survey,  that  fair  trade  prices  may  afford 
such  wide  profit  margins  as  to  invite  dis- 
count house  operations.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  Incidentally,  also  stated  that  large 
department  stores  or  mall  order  houses — 
mass  sellers,  they  were  called — could  market 
their  own  private  brands,  substantially  Iden- 
tical to  nationally  branded  goods,  at  prices 
lower  than  fair  trade  item«,  so  that  fair 
trade  prices  would  literally  provide  an  um- 
brella over  the  market  for  their  own  private 
branded  items.  It  was  suggested  that  Con- 
gress make  this  area  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation. 


Not  to  be  overlooked  In  evaluating  xbt 
future  of  fair  trade  legislation  is  the  oddm^ 
tlon  of  both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  AmerSm 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  the  qusUtt 
stabilization  bill  (as  presently  drafted  i 
When  these  tWT  large  membership  grouni 
(ordinarily  on  opposing  sides  of  leglaUtlw 
questions)  Join  together  In  opposition  to 
legislation.  It  does  not  augur  well  for  yv. 
future  of  that  legislation. 

From  what  I  have  said.  I  would  conclude 
that  there  Is  no  immediate  likelihood  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Commerce  Committees  of  Con" 
gress  in  favorably  reporting  out  the  quality 
stabilization  bill — at  least  In  Its  present 
form,  and  probably  even  if  It  were  reduced  to 
the  mere  establishment  of  a  property  rieht 
to  set  retail  prices  on  merchandise  other 
than  drugs  and  medicines.  Hard  evidence 
will  be  needed  to  rebut  testimony  such  u 
that  presented  by  the  Department  of  Ju». 
tlce,  and  it  will  take  time  and  expense  to 
develop  that  evidence. 

I  would  like  to  close  on  a  hopeful  note 
however.  Hard  evidence  relating  to  decepJ 
tlve  practices  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
produce,  and  it  will  cause  Congress  to  take 
some  type  of  effective  action,  even  if  the 
State  legislatiu-es  do  not  move.  Durlni 
the  last  session  extensive  hearings  were  h«d 
with  respect  to  deceptive  practices  in  the 
area  of  labeling  and  packaging.  I  believe 
there  is  a  good  possibility  of  some  kind  ol 
legislation  being  enacted  to  stop  theee 
practices. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Federal  Trade  Com. 
mission  already  has  authority  to  more 
against  deceptive  advertising  practices  by 
Issuing  cease-and-desist  orders.  It  may  well 
be  that  more  rapid  enforcement  and  more 
severe  penalties  can  be  provided  to  insure 
more  effective  work  by  FTC.  MoreoTer.  I 
would  think  tliat  FTC's  authority  could  be 
broadened  to  enable  It  to  fight  more  effec- 
tively Its  battle  against  the  deceptive  tnc 
of  preticketed  prices  which  make  the  buyer 
think  he  has  a  great  bargain.  It  isnt  good 
when  one  reads  that  the  Conunlaslon  sus- 
pends part  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  be- 
cause the  examiner  has  found  that  a  decep- 
tive practice  Is  so  widespread  in  the  wstch 
industry,  for  example,  that  If  the  particolw 
firm  under  Investigation  were  forced  to  dcalit 
from  the  practice  it  might  be  put  out  of 
business.  This  Is  an  intolerable  situation, 
and  I  would  expect  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action  when  FTC  makes  its  reoooi- 
mendatlons  for  enlarged  authority. 

I  recognize  that  some  of  my  observatlODi 
are  not  as  optimistic  as  some  of  you  would 
wish.  However,  I  have  reported  the  Eittu- 
tlon  as  honestly  as  I  know  how,  and  I  un 
sure  you  would  not  want  to  be  misled  by  any 
false  optimism  on  my  part.  After  aU,  you 
people  deserve  to  know  the  facts.  Your  abli 
executive  secretary,  Phil  Jacobson.  In  hli 
report  last  evening  on  the  future  of  the  pro- 
posed Sunday  closing  bill,  was  clearly  pcol- 
mlstlc.  It  would  have  been  unfair  to  yoo 
for  him  to  have  been  otherwise. 

I  hope  that  this  knowledge  of  the  futun 
'of  fair  trade  legislation  will  enable  you  to 
know  better  how  to  proceed  in  the  partner- 
ship which  I  hold  with  you  in  better  aervlng 
the  people  of  our  State. 
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WHAT  GOES  ON? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  ta 
I  read  the  newspapers  these  days,  I  am 
struck  with  the  realization  of  how  mu(A 
is  going  on  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Gkjvemment  about  which  the  Congress 
is  given  little,  if  any,  information.  Blanj 
of  these  moves,  particularly  those  per- 
taining to  defense  and  military  measurei, 


intimately  affect  the  security  of  the 
American  people. 

What  goes  on,  I  am  forced  to  ask,  in 
the  Defense  Department's  planning  for 
Europe?  First  we  hear  about  the  dis- 
mantling of  missile  bases  in  Turkey  and 
Italy.  Next  we  rejid  that  plans  are 
afoot  to  reduce  our  troop  strength  in 
Europe  by  some  40.000  men.  Then  we 
are  told  about  the  gradual  deactivation 
of  the  850  B-47  bombers  in  American 
combat  units. 

All  of  these  moves,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  troop  reduction  about 
which  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt,  are 
excused  on  the  grounds  that  Polaris  sub- 
marines can  provide  all  the  military  de- 
fense needed  to  replace  them.  Some 
writers  are  speculating  that  the  B-47 
and  Polaris  disclosures  are  designed  to 
convince  Spain  that  our  bases  in  that 
country  aren't  very  important.  How- 
ever, the  Washington  Post,  which  has 
a  way  of  discovering  almost  immediately 
what  the  New  Frontier  is  thinking,  has 
this  to  say: 

Russia  long  has  complained  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic bases  along  its  perimeter,  and  the  shift 
to  greater  reliance  on  home-based  Minute- 
men  and  other  ICBM's  and  sea-based  Polaris 
missiles  could  ease  cold  war  tensions. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  what  goes  on? 
Are  we  dismantling  our  overseas  bases 
because  they  are  no  longer  needed,  or 
are  we  dismantling  our  overseas  bases 
because  that  is  what  Khrushchev  de- 
manded during  the  Cuban  crisis?  Are 
we  deactivating  the  B-47's  which  now 
are  on  alert  in  Spain,  Britain,  Morocco, 
Alaska,  and  Guam  because  they  are  no 
longer  needed  or  because  they  make  Mr. 
Khrushchev  nervous?  Are  these  moves 
part  of  some  kind  of  a  deal  involving 
Cuba  and  disarmament  plans?  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  you  that  the  administra- 
tion's latest,  fondest  hopes  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban  breakthrough  were  dashed  by  a 
new  Soviet  demand  for  removal  of  Amer- 
ican bases  ringing  Russia.  The  question 
arises  of  whether  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's policies  and  moves  are  designed 
to  meet  Russian  objections  under  the 
handy  guise  of  easing  East-West  ten- 
sions. 

If  this  is  the  game  we  are  playing,  it 
amounts  to  unilateral  disarmament  for 
the  Russians  will  never  be  cajoled  In 
reciprocating  in  kind  by  reducing  any  of 
its  own  armaments.  The  manned 
bomber  is  a  case  in  point.  Although  it 
has  been  common  knowledge  for  many 
months  that  the  United  States  was  going 
to  dump  its  RS-70  program,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Russia  is  doing  away  with 
its  manned  bombers.  In  fact,  all  the 
evidence — including  that  gained  from 
the  latest  Moscow  airshow — shows  that 
the  Soviets  are  pushing  ahead  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  in  the  development  of  the 
latest  type  of  manned  bombers. 

If  manned  bombers  are  so  obsolete  in 
the  light  of  missile  developments,  why 
does  the  United  States  have  a  monopoly 
on  this  information?  Why  have  not  the 
Russians  tumbled  to  this  great  fact  of 
miUtary  life?  Can  it  be  that  Russia 
does  not  have  any  "whiz  kids"  in  its  de- 


fense establishment  to  show  its  old  mili- 
tary hands  how  they  should  run  their 
business? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  program  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  which  the  United 
States  submitted  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. The  first  page  of  that  program 
calls  for  the  reduction  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  delivery  vehicles  by  equi- 
table and  balanced  steps. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  to- 
day—without a  signed  agreement  with 
Russia  and  other  armed  powers;  with- 
out a  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate: 
without  anything  except  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  civilian  hierarchy  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

Look  at  the  list: 

B-58  supersonic  medium  bombers,  pro- 
duction halted;  RS-70  bombers,  develop- 
ment halted;  the  Djma-Soar  manned 
spacecraft  bomber  system,  development 
funds  cut  back;  B-47  bombers,  scheduled 
for  deactivation;  B-52  bombers,  out  of 
production,  no  new  bombers  either  sched- 
uled or  planned. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  when  you  add 
these  to  the  administration's  refusal  to 
go  ahead  with  full-scale  plans  for  mili- 
tary development  in  space,  with  the  ad- 
ministration's tendency  to  halt  nuclear 
testing  on  the  feeblest  kind  of  excuses, 
with  the  cancellation  of  Skybolt  devel- 
opment, with  the  Defense  Department's 
refusal  to  put  component  parts  of  the 
Nike-Zeus  antimissile  system  into  pro- 
duction, you  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
where  we  are  heading.  You  begin  to  see 
the  outlines  of  stage  one  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  being  filled  in 
without  the  benefit  of  Soviet  reciprocity. 

Again  I  ask.  what  goes  on  here?  Do 
we  have  some  high-level  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  if  we  cut  back  our  first  strike 
capability,  put  all  of  our  military  eggs  in 
the  missile  basket,  forgo  the  develop- 
ment of  military  systems  in  space,  the 
Russians  will  be  shamed  into  following 
suit?  Is  there  some  kind  of  a  secret  deal 
involving  disarmament?  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  ask  some  very  pointed 
questions  about  these  fast-moving  de- 
velopments on  the  defense  front. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  com- 
ponents of  our  defense  system  today  are 
highly  complicated;  that  the  factors  in- 
volved in  what  constitute  adequate  de- 
fense in  today's  world  are  difiBcult  to 
understand  and  appraise.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  everything  the  Defense  De- 
partment says  in  support  of  its  policies 
and  actions  must  be  accepted  without 
question.  We  could  get  so  lost  in  com- 
plexities of  the  situation  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  leaving  the  mtricacies  up  to 
the  civilians  in  the  Defense  Department 
that  we  could  lose  the  cold  war  without 
ever  having  the  chance  to  object. 

These  are  big,  important  moves  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  engaged  in. 
The  deactivation  of  our  B-47  force  is 
not  something  that  can  be  taken  lightly. 
And  it  should  not  be  taken  without  a 
better  reason  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
aging.  I  suggest  that  a  bomber  force  in 
being — even  if  it  is  growing  old — is  better 
than  no  bomber  force  at  all. 


WHO  IS  GETTING  WHAT  IN  PRO- 
MOTma  THE  SO-CALLED  BURNS 
DITCH  HARBOR? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
key  question  in  the  controversy  over  the 
proposed  Burns  Ditch  Harbor  which 
would  destroy  the  Indiana  Dunes  is 
"Who  would  gain  from  the  Hoosier 
port?" 

Gordon  Englehart  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  has  recently  expanded 
his  investigation  of  this  question.  In  a 
probing  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Courier-Journal  for  February  10.  1963, 
entitled  "Who  Would  Gain  Prom  Hoosier 
Port?"  he  sums  up  the  known  facts  about 
the  contracts  between  the  port  Interests 
and  the  steel  companies  which  were  ne- 
gotiated in  secret  and  withheld  from  the 
public  for  some  time. 

And  in  a  succinct  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Courier-Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  this  investigation  is  reviewed 
and  the  harbor  proposal  is  justly  labeled 
as  a  "fantastic  giveaway." 

Most  importantly,  it  is  shown  by  the 
article  and  the  editorial  that  after  the 
two  steel  companies  build  their  connect- 
ing bulkheads,  "neither  company  would 
ever  make  any  payment  of  any  kind  for 
use  of  the  300-acre,  $30  million  harbor." 
Of  course,  $30  miUion  is  the  proposed 
Federal  cost;  the  total  cost  of  the  port 
would  be  over  $70  million. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  speak 
convincingly  for  themselves,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier- Journal, 
Feb.  13,  1963] 

Who  rN  Indiana  Peoftts  Fkom  Dtjnes 
Giveaway? 

The  long  fight  over  whether  a  pubUc  port 
will  be  built  on  Indiana's  last  tinspolled 
stretch  of  lakeshore  dunes  country  was 
brought  up  to  date  on  Sunday  by  the  Indian- 
apolis bureau  chief  of  this  newspaper,  Gor- 
don Englehart.  Mr.  Engleharfs  revelations 
make  the  Burns  Ditch  project  sound  even 
more  dubious  than  before. 

A  member  of  this  newspaper's  editorial 
staff,  William  Peeples,  has  written  for  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  an 
account  of  the  elaborate  land  acquisition 
deals  which  made  Midwest  Steel  Corp. 
and  Bethlehem  Steel  landowners  In  the 
Burns  Ditch  tirea.  Mr.  Englehart  has 
brought  this  story  up  to  date  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  fantastic  giveaway  by  which 
Gov.  Matthew  Welsh,  of  Indiana,  proposes  to 
build,  equip,  and  hand  over  in  perpetuity  a 
public  port  for  the  major  use  of  these  steel 
companies. 

Indiana  taxpayers,  most  of  whom  have 
tended  so  far  to  look  upon  the  Burns  Ditch 
controversy  as  a  long  debate  between  con- 
servationists (or  "bird  watchers,"  as  advo- 
cates of  the  port  like  to  call  its  critics)  and 
businessmen,  may  begin  to  feel  differently 
about  it  as  they  analyze  the  Governor's  plan 
to  endow  Midwest  and  Bethlehem  at  Indi- 
ana's expense. 

THKEX     RETUSALS 

As  Mr,  Peeples'  article  points  out,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  refused  three  times 
to  recommend  a  public  port  at  Bums  Ditch 
because  its  benefits  would  accrue  mainly  to 
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liidwest  Steel  (Bethlehem  wu  not  then  In 
the  plctiire).  In  19S7  Caagteaa  ordered  a 
study  of  tbe  entire  Indiana  ■horeUne  on 
Lake  Michigan  to  decide  which  was  the  best 
liarbor  Bite.  Before  thla  could  be  made,  tbe 
Indiana  State  Planning  Board  announced 
that  Buma  Ditch  wae  "the  only  desirable 
and  available  location."  The  Army  Engi- 
neers then  reported  tbat  a  port  at  Bums 
Ditch  could  be  Justified  economically.  But 
they  did  not  say  that  this  was  the  only 
suitable  Bite  for  such  a  port.  Indeed,  the 
district  engineer  said  that  the  choice  of  lo- 
cation was  based  on  the  fact  tbat  tbis  was 
the  only  site  sponsored  by  Indiana  as  suit- 
able and  they  bad  Inspected  no  others. 

But  a  crucial  point  emerges  in  Mr. 
Englehart's  summary  of  the  issue.  The  En- 
gineers CJorpe  based  Its  Judgment  of  "eco- 
nomically feasible"  on  the  prosp>ect  that 
both  Bethlehem  and  Midwest  would  go 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  2  basic 
steel  plants,  creating  a  new  Industrial  com- 
plex along  the  lake  front  and  employing 
eventually  from  60,000  to  100,000  people. 
Indiana  has  committed  itself  to  Issue  $38 
million  In  revenue  bonds  to  build  slips  and 
on-shore  facllitlsfl  for  lease  to  coal,  grain, 
and  general  cargo  firms  who  theoretically 
would  also  use  the  facilities  and  whose  rent- 
als would  retire  the  bonds. 

But  Midwest  Steel  Ctorp.,  over  a  50-year 
period,  would  get  99  percent  of  all  materials 
and  Items  shipped  into  the  harbor.  (No 
estimates  were  made  by  the  engineers  about 
Bethlehem's  share  of  the  port  use  because 
Bethlehem  still  has  not  got  a  producing  mill 
on  its  site.)  The  two  steel  firms  would 
spend  a  total  of  $4,500,000  to  build  two  con- 
necting bulkheads  for  the  port.  Thereafter, 
says  BSr.  Englebart,  neither  company  would 
ever  make  any  payment  of  any  kind  for  use 
of  the  300-acre,  $30  million  harbor. 

They  would  pay  no  dockage  or  wharfage 
fees.  The  State  Is  committed  to  mainte- 
nance of  a  slip,  which  it  will  build  alongside 
Midwest's  property,  although  nobody  else 
can  use  the  slip.  The  State  would  also  pump 
in.  free,  4,500,000  cubic  yards  of  lake  bottom 
material. 

And  what,  In  return  for  all  these  favors 
win  Midwest  and  Bethlehem  do  for  the 
State  of  Indiana?  They  are  tentatively  and 
verbally  committed  to  "Integrate"  their  mills, 
in  other  words  to  manufacture  steel  and 
then  turn  It  Into  finished  products.  Until 
they  do  this,  most  of  the  estimates  on  re- 
ceipts and  shipments  and  Increased  employ- 
ment must  remain  tentative.  Midwest  says 
It  has  no  plans  to  Integrate  for  "at  least" 
7  years.  Bethlehem,  now  beginning  its 
first  plant,  says  It  has  no  plans  to  Integrate 
for  at  least  10  years. 

Puthermore,  Clinton  Green,  of  the  Indi- 
ana Port  Commission,  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  port  project,  told  worried  work- 
ers in  the  Gary-Hammond  area,  which  already 
has  ports  and  is  heavily  Industrialized, 
that  their  fears  for  rivalry  at  Burns  Ditch 
were  groundless,  because  Bethlehem's  new 
plant  will  be  Just  a  rolling  mill. 

If  Indiana  has  secured  no  commitment 
from  these  companies  to  expand  their  op- 
erations, to  Increase  their  employment;  if  it 
is  anxious  to  despoil  the  last  natural  beauty 
left  along  the  Lake  Michigan-Indiana  shore- 
line in  order  to  make  a  free  (tax-financed) 
gift  of  enormo\is  size  of  two  steel  mills, 
surely  Indlanans  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress  BhovQd  ask  Just  wlio  profits  by 
such  a  contract.  Land  speciilatlon  In  this 
area  of  the  Dunea  has  been  widespread  for 
years,  iinder  Governors  of  both  parties. 
Just  who  Is  benefitting  from  this  giant  give- 
away which  is  being  pushed  in  spite  of  all 
evidence  that  it  is  not  needed  and  in  all 
likelihood  will  not  be  used  for  the  purposes 
claimed? 

Indiana  has  other  ports  which  could  be 
developed,  other  land  available  for  a  port. 
Which  men  and  what  forces  are  so  Intent 
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But  no  one  except  Midwest  could 


that  only  this  port  can  be  bxillt.  and  virtually 
given  away,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  Indi- 
ana and  the  Nation  generally? 
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the  slip's  western  side. 


ever  q^ 
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(From  the  Louisville   (Ky.)   Courier- Journal, 

Feb. 10.  19631 

Who  Would  Gain  From  Eoosiek  Port? 

(The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  condi- 
tionally recommended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  $25,500,000  to  dredge  and 
build  the  outer  breakwaters  for  a  proposed 
Lake  Michigan  public  port  near  Burns  Ditch 
in  Porter  County,  Ind. 

(Two  steel  firms  flanking  the  port  site 
would  build  the  two  "shore-connecting  bulk- 
heads" (sldewalls)  of  the  harbor  at  a  cost 
estimated  by  the  Engineers  at  $4,500,000. 

(The  State  of  Indiana  would  Issue  some 
$38  million  In  revenue  bonds  to  build  slips 
and  on-shore  facilities  for  lea«e  to  coal,  grain. 
and  general-cargo  firms.  Their  rentals 
would  retire  the  bonds. 

(Democratic  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh  says 
the  public  port  would  create  60,000  Jobs 
and  benefit  the  economy  of  the  entire  State. 

(U.S.  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  charges  the  port  would  be  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  two  steel  companies. 

(Which  is  right?  The  answers  lie  In  two 
heretofore  unpublicized  contracts  between 
the  State  and  the  steel  companies,  and  In 
the  Army  Engineers  report  of  January  1962,) 

(By  Gordon  ETnglebart) 
Indianapolis.  February  9. — If  a  public  port 
is  built  at  the  Burns  Ditch  site  under  the 
plan  outlined  in  the  Engineer's  report: 

1.  Midwestern  Steel  Corp.  over  a  50-year 
period,  would  save  an  average  of  $6,700,000 
a  year  in  transporatlon  costs,  the  Engineers 
say.  All  other  port  users  would  save  an  aver- 
age of  $610,000. 

2.  Because  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  last  Janu- 
ary had  not  started  Its  mill,  the  Engineers' 
report  computed  no  comparable  benefits  to 
It.  Presumably  they  would  be  at  least  as  big 
as  Midwest's. 

3.  Midwest,  over  the  50-year  span,  would 
get  99  percent  of  all  materials  and  items 
shipped  Into  the  harbor. 

4.  Midwest  would  account  for  63  percent 
of  the  total  inbound  and  outbound  com- 
merce at  the  port. 

(Again,  no  comparable  figures  for  Beth- 
lehem commerce  are  included  in  the  Engi- 
neers' report.) 

5.  Once  the  steel  firms  spend  the  $4,500,000 
for  the  bulkheads,  they  would  never  make 
payment  of  any  kind  to  tha  State  or  Fed- 
eral Governments  for  use  of  the  300-acre, 
$30  million  harbor. 

Their  boats  would  pay  no  dockage  or 
wharfage  fees  to  the  State.  All  other  port 
users    would    pay    such    fees. 

6.  If  the  steel  firms  carry  out  their  an- 
nounced intention  of  building  the  shore- 
connecting  bulkheads  so  they  can  be  used 
as  piers,  they  will  have  "exclusive  right  in 
perpetuity"  to  their  use. 

The  steel  firm  will  be  responsible  for  the 
piers'  maintenance. 

7.  The  engineers  estimate  that  It  would 
cost  Midwest  $12  million  to  buUd  a  private 
port  of  Its  own — almost  three  times  the  $4,- 
500,000  Midwest-Bethlehem  share  of  the  pub- 
lic port  cost. 

The  two  steel  firms  have  threatened  to 
build  a  private  port  If  no  public  port  Is  con- 
structed. 

8.  The  State  is  commlttecl  to  build  and 
maintain  alongside  the  Midwest  property  a 
Slip  350  feet  wide  and  2.750  feet  long.  The 
slip  must  be  built  so  that  boats  can  load 
or  unload  along  the  full  length  of  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  ship  (adjoining  the  Midwest 
plant). 

wouldn't  pat  a  cknt 

Midwest  would  not  pay  one  cent  of  the 
cost   of    the    construction    or   maintenance. 


9.  Either  the  State  or  Bethlehem  can  h...... 

a  slip  in  a  "Joint  slip  area,"  seo  feet  »^ 
and  1 ,000  feet  long,  alongside  the  Betblehl-! 
tract.  The  two  might  share  the  consw 
tion  cost.  *««T». 

But.  says  the  contract,  "regardless  of  whi,.fc 
party  constructs  the  slip,  the  I  Indiana  Poh^T 
Commission  shall,  after  the  comnUsKS 
starts  making  use  of  said  slip,  be  solelviw* 
sponsible  for  the  proper  dredging  and  IZ 

tenance  of  the  Joint  slip  area." 

10.  Midwest  has  paid  the  State  $24  74«#« 
the  right  to  fill  In  225  acres  of  lake  ouLw 
Its  bulkhead.     Bethlehem  has  paid  m^ 
to  flu  in  331  acres  flanking  its  bulkhead 

Once  filled,  these  556  riparian  acres  wn 
be  available  for  plant  expansion  and  wn 
become  extremely  valuable.  Bethlehem  hu 
paid  up  to  $10,000  an  acre  for  the  landT 
the  Immediate  area. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  agreed  to  pumn 
into  those  two  areas  some  4,500.000  cuhle 
yards  of  lake-bottom  material  dredged  m 
when  the  harbor  is  built.  The  two  it^ 
firms  will  get  this  free. 

TAX    LAW   CmD 

How  much  of  their  production  Bemieheai 
and  Midwest  will  sell  in  Indiana,  and  ho* 
much  in  other  States.  Is  unknown  But 
when  completed,  the  huge  facilities  are  in- 
tended to  serve  the  entire  Midwest. 

Under  present  Indiana  law.  the  two  flna, 
will  not  pay  any  State  (gross  income)  t*XM 
at   all   on   receipts   from   out-of-State  sales. 

The  big  condition  in  the  Army  engineer! 
recommendation  for  Federal  aid  Is  tlut  i 
fully  Integrated  mill  be  built  alongside  the 
port.  This  is  a  facility  that  not  only  nuan- 
factures  raw  steel  but  finishes  it  Into  prod- 
ucts.    Midwest's  now  is  only  a  finishing  mm 

A  look  at  a  chart  in  the  engineers  report 
shows  the  reason  for  this  condition.  It  givei 
the  estimated  average  annual  commerce  In 
tons,  over  a  50-year  period  at  the  harbor.' 


Commodity 

Receipts 
(inbound) 

Shlpmenli 
(outtxwnd) 

Ftwl  plant  ^Midwest): 
Coal....... 

3.000.000 

6.800.000 

900.000 

200.000 

100.000 

Iron  ore 

LlT^pstone 

**   ""•» 

Residual  fuel  oil.. 

*"*"■*"*■""* 

Rolled  steel  bands.. 

Trans-shipped    (by    other 
firms) : 
Coal 

{,000.000 

uaou 

General  carf;o 

60.000 

Grain 

Total 

10. 060. 000 

i,m,m 

Coal,  iron  ore.  and  limestone  are  the  bule 
Ingredients  of  raw  steel.  Midwest  will  not 
ship  In  any  of  these  until  it  integrates. 

Midwest  has  told  Governor  Welsh  It  hu 
no  plans  to  integrate  for  at  least  7  ye«n. 
Bethlehem,  now  starting  a  finishing  mill, 
says  an  Integrated  mill  is  at  least  10  yewi 
off. 

COMPUTATIONS   Cl'l'ILD 

The  Engineers  computed  the  transports- 
tlon  savings  to  Midwest  by  comparing  the 
cost  of  shipping  the  same  materials  to  Cain- 
met  Harbor.  30  miles  west,  and  bringing 
them  the  rest  of  the  way  by  railroad. 

"It  is  estimated  that  shipment  of  the  iteel- 
plant  commerce  to  the  private  harbor  pro- 
posed by  Midwest  results  In  average  annual 
savings  of  about  $6,700,000  as  compared  to 
shipping  through  Calumet  Harbor,  The  m- 
ings  in  transportation  cost  would  vpg^^  to 
either  the  private  harbor  or  the  Federal  hsr- 
bor,"  the  report  said. 

If  a  public  port,  rather  than  a  mailer 
private  port,  la  built.  Midwest  would  gat  an 
additional  •270,000-a-year  benefit  throtigli 
fewer  delays  in  vessel  time,  and  in  elimlns- 
tlon  of  tug  service,  the  report  added. 


ANNTTAI.  BENDTT8    $•  10.000 

The  Engineers  estimated  annual  benefits 
to  all  other  port  users — the  grain,  coal,  and 
general -cargo  flrms  leasing  State  facilltle* — 
at  $610,000  a  year. 

Clinton  Green,  port  commission  secretary- 
treasurer,  said  none  of  the  harbor  users 
would  pay  boat -entrance  fees  If  It  Is  built 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Plrms  leasing  State  warehouses  and  eleva- 
tors would  pay  dockage  and  wharfage  fees  to 
the  State  comparable  to  those  at  other  hax- 
t>or8.  Midwest  and  Bethlehem,  he  said. 
woj'.^l  fsy  noiie  because  their  boats  wou.d 
be  docking  at  their  own  piers. 

BTATZ   WOULD   ASK    FEX 

JI  the  State,  Instead  of  the  Peder&l  Gov- 
ernment, builds  the  harbor.  Green  said,  he 
would  recommend  that  the  port  commission 
charge  the  steel  firms  and  all  other  users  a 
nominal  entrance  fee. 

(The  Federal  aid  drive  for  the  port  is  now 
stalled  In  Washington.  Welsh  is  asking  the 
6Ute  legislature  to  put  up  $25,500,000  in  State 
tax  funds  for  the  harbor  costs.) 

The  Midwest  contract  with  the  State. 
Blgaed  January  22.  1960.  was  negotiated  by 
the  administration  of  Republican  Gov. 
Harold  Handley.  The  Bethlehem  contract, 
signed  July  25.  1962.  was  worked  out  by  the 
Welsh  administration. 

Green  was  not  happy  with  the  Midwest 
contract  provision  requiring  the  State  to  pay 
all  costs  In  building  and  maintaining  a  allp 
for  Midwest.  No  such  provision  is  In  the 
Bethlehem  pact,  he  added. 

NO  COlfPLmON  DATE  OCT 

Oreen  noted,  however,  that  no  completion 
date  for  the  Midwest  slip  Is  set  in  the  con- 
tract. Dr^der  present  plans  It  would  be  one 
of  the  last  facilities  built,  he  said. 

Green  defended  the  State's  free  gift  of 
harbor  dredglngs  to  the  steel  firms  for  land- 
fill. Otherwise,  he  said,  the  State  wou:d 
have  to  haul  It  far  out  Into  the  lake  and 
dump  it  at  an  additional  ez{>ense  of  60  cr  70 
cents  a  cubic  yard. 

Both  steel  firms  say  they  will  reclaim  the 
320  acres  they  sold  the  State  for  $683,302  for 
the  port  site  if  a  public  harbor  is  not  under 
construction  by  December  31.  1998.  accord- 
ing to  Green. 

However,  the  Bethlehem  contract  spedflea 
only  that  it  has  the  option  to  do  this.  There 
U  no  such  provision  In  the  original  Midwest 
contract,  but  Green  said  a  aimllar  agreement 
has  been  reached  with  that  firm. 

TUI  CaSATION  07  lOO.OOO   JOBS  CZPSCTXD 

OOP  Lt.  Got.  Richard  O.  Ristlne  has  said 
the  port  and  steel  mills  would  create  100.000 
new  Jobs  In  Indiana. 

Asked  Friday  what  he  based  tbia  on.  be 
said  the  figure  had  been  used  by  a  good 
many  people  for  the  past  few  years. 

Welsh's  office  said  his  90.000- Job  estimate 
Is  baaed  on  statements  by  the  steel  mills 
that  they  wovild  eventually  employ  35.000 
persons.  And  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  estimated  that  every  100  new 
manufacturing  Jobs  produce  65  additional 
nomnanufacttirlng  Jobs. 

Present  employment  at  the  Midwest  fin- 
ishing mill  la   1.100  according  to  Oreen. 

RAS  NO   IDKA   or  IXZ 

Oreen  said  he  supposed  that  the  widely 
known  Indianapolis  law  firm  of  Roes  McCord 
Ice  A  Miller,  which  handled  the  Midwest 
contract,  would  be  hired  by  the  port  com- 
mlaalon  for  legal  work  on  any  State  revenue 
bond  Issue. 

Oreen  said  he  had  no  idea  what  the  firm's 
fee  would  be.  One  Democratic  SUte  sena- 
tor, a  lawyar.  said  one-half  of  1  percent  might 
be  a  fair  charge.  On  a  $38  million  Issue  Uila 
»onld  be  $190,000. 

RepuWlcta  SUte  Attorney  Oenenl  Bitwln 
owers  Is  tbe  omeial  attorney  for  the  port 


commission.  For  some  work,  however.  It  has 
retained  John  I.  Bradshaw.  Jr.,  Indianapolis, 
on  a  dally  basis.  Oreen  said. 

ESTAOf  nmauL  nam 

Bethlehem  and  Midwest  are  represented 
by  several  topflight  Indiana  law  firms. 

For  some  months  in  thta  adoilnlstratlon 
the  only  attorney  representing  both  firms 
was  Alexander  Campbell.  Fort  Wayne,  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman  and  a  long- 
time c:osc  associate  of  Welsh.  Green,  and 
Jimes  Fleming,  Fort  Wayne,  the  commission 
chairman. 

Campbell  no  longer  represents  Midwest, 
according  to  a  Bethlehem  attorney. 


THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP 
1963  MUST  RECEIVE  PROMPT  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ACTION;  THE  WASH- 
INGTON POST  SEES  NEED  FOR 
SWIFT.     HEARTY     ENDORSEMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  yetserday  began  hearings  on  H.R. 
18C0.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
Next  Monday.  February  25  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Education  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  be,fln  hearings  on 
S.  1.  the  Youth  Employment  Act  of  1963. 
S.  1  was  introduced  by  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Minnesota.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, and  cospon-^ored  by  31  other 
Senators,  myself  Included.  Senator 
HrM-^HREY  has  been  an  articulate  and 
ardent  advocate  in  attempts  to  bring 
about  meaningful  legislation  aimed  at 
eliminating  youth  unemployment. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  note  that 
both  Houses  of  the  legislative  branch  are 
making  earnest  efforts  to  start  their  in- 
vestigations of  this  legislation  blb  quickly 
as  possible,  because,  in  my  Judgment, 
forceful  and  expeditious  action  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  youth  un- 
employment is  today  2V4  times  the  na- 
tional average:  that  school  dropouts  add 
to  that  figure  each  day:  that  unem- 
ployed, unskilled  young  people  are  not 
contributing  positively  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  Nation;  and  that  youth 
unemployment  is  a  strong  factor  in  our 
current  high  crime  rates. 

When  enacted  into  law.  the  Youth 
Employment  Act  wlU  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  in  providing  Jobs  for  the  school 
dropout  who  has  been  unable  to  nnd 
regular  employment.  Additionally,  the 
constructive  and  educational  work  en- 
visioned in  the  bill  will  be  performed  In 
preplaimed  conservation  projects  super- 
vised by  experienced  and  qualif.ed  per- 
sonnel of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Nationa!  Forest  Service.  Youth 
local  area  employment  programs  would 
likewise  give  qualified  young  applicants 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  wide 
variety  of  public  $ervice  activities. 

Thi«  is  not  the  first  time  that  vigorous 
efforts  have  been  set  forth  to  achieve  en- 
actment of  legislation  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  problem  of  youtti  tinetnploy- 
ment.  During  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Senate  puKd  by  a  vote  of  47  to  45.  8. 
812,  a  bill  which  contained  many  of  the 


constructive  provisions  found  In  the 
pending  Youth  Employment  Act  of  1»«S. 
As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  It  was  my  responsibility 
to  conduct  hearings  on  S.  812,  and  later 
to  act  as  floor  manager  during  debate. 
Unfortunately,   after  receiving  Senate 

approval  on  Augrust  13,  1960.  the  bill 
failed  to  reach  a  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  87th  Congress  legislation  of  a 
similar  nature  was  introduced,  but  here 
again  the  proposed  was  never  considered 
in  the  House.  My  support  of  the  princi- 
ple of  a  Youth  Consen'atlon  Corps  pro- 
gram at  that  time  is  a  matter  of  record. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1933.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
endorse  and  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  8. 
598,  considered  in  lieu  of  H.R  3905,  and 
providing  for  Federal  action  designed  to 
relieve  unemployment  through  the  per- 
formance of  useful  public  work.  The 
emergency  conservation  work  program 
established  imder  this  act,  later  expand- 
ed and  strengthened,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  forerunner  of  the  proposed 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  The  pending 
legislation  is  modeled  in  part  on  that  act 
which  was  so  successful  In  Its  application, 
and  which  received  general  approval 
throughout  the  country.  The  meritori- 
ous work  done  by  those  young  workers  in 
all  areas  of  conservation  has  been  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
Individuals  as  well.  Erosion  control, 
road  and  dam  construction,  flreflghting* 
reforestation,  and  pest  control  were  but 
a  few  of  the  meaningful  contribuUons  of 
CCC  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  heartening  that 
the  public  response  to  S.  1  has  been  so 
widespread  and  favorable.  Private  citi- 
zens, civic  groups,  and  the  press  have 
joined  ranks  in  support  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Act  of  1963,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  public  acceptance  will  serve  to 
speed  congressional  approval.  Evidence 
of  this  high  citizen  Interest  is  the  edito- 
rial "Idle  Youth,"  appearing  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post.  This  widely  re- 
spected newspaper  points  out  that  the 
unemployed  young  citizen  has  ceased  to 
be  a  local  problem.  Repercussions  are 
now  national  In  scope  and  imaginative 
action  is  required  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
our  economy. 

The  Post  effectively  points  out  that 
the  administration's  answer  to  this 
challenge  is  a  double-barreled  pro- 
gram— one  part  patterned  after  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps,  and  "designed 
to  give  young  people  healthful  employ- 
ment at  tasks  of  genuine  usefulness  to 
the  Nation."  The  other  portion  of  the 
plan  is  to  be  modeled  after  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  would  "enlist  the  latent  en- 
thusiasm of  young  persons  for  domestic 
Instead  of  foreign  service." 

This  perceptive  editorial  comment 
concludes: 

The  need  for  these  projects  la  now.  and  It 
is  an  extremely  pressing  need.  Congress 
ought  to  give  thess  Presidential  r«oam> 
mendatlons  priority  and  a  swift,  hearty 
endorsement. 
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I  request  that  the  editorial  "Idle 
Youth."  in  the  February  19  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  renuuiEs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Idle  Youth 

"Idle  youtb  on  our  city  streets  create  a 
host  of  problems,"  said  the  President  the 
other  day.  It  Is  not  alone  that  they  are 
adrift  and  unable  to  find  their  way  and  thus 
be  a  problem  to  themselves;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Nation,  the  economy  Is  de- 
prived of  their  potential  contribution,  and 
because  they  cannot  And  lawful  employ- 
ment, they  are  all  too  likely  to  occupy  their 
time  Tinlawfully. 

"Unemployment  among  yoxing  workers 
today  Is  two  and  one-half  times  the  national 
average,  and  even  higher  among  minority 
groups  and  those  unable  to  complete  their 
high  school  education,"  the  President  re- 
ported to  the  Congress.  "During  the  1960's 
7.5  million  students  will  drop  out  of  school 
without  a  high  school  education,  at  present 
rates,  thereby  entering  the  labor  market  un- 
prepared for  ansrthlng  except  the  diminish- 
ing nvmiber  of  unskilled  labor  openings." 

This  is.  in  Itself,  a  national  scandal,  of 
course,  and  needs  to  be  countered  by  a  dra- 
matic strengthening  of  the  public  school 
system.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there 
Is  an  immediate  and  \irgent  need  for  Fed- 
eral action  to  rescue  these  unhappy  cast- 
aways. President  Kennedy  has.  therefore. 
asked  Congress  to  enact  a  double-barreled 
program. 

One  part  of  It  is  patterned  on  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  which  proved  such  a 
boon  to  idle  youth  diirlng  the  depression 
years  of  the  New  Deal.  It  woiQd  consist  of 
a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  and  a  Home 
Town  Youth  Corps — both  proposed  In  the 
last  Congress  by  Senator  Httbebt  Hxtmph&et — 
to  give  young  people  healthful  employment 
at  tasks  of  genuine  usefulness  to  the  Nation. 

The  other  part  Is  a  National  Service  Corps, 
patterned  on  the  Peace  Corps,  save  that  It 
would  enlist  the  latent  enthusiasm  of  young 
persons  for  domestic  Instead  of  foreign  serv- 
ice. Like  the  Peace  Corps  abroad,  it  can  do 
Immensely  important  work  in  underde- 
veloped urban  neighborhoods — and  do  it  to 
the  Immense  benefit  of  the  Corps  members 
as  well  as  the  people  they  help. 

The  need  for  these  projects  Is  now.  and 
it  is  an  extremely  pressing  need.  Congress 
ought  to  give  these  Presidential  reconunen- 
dations  priority  and  a  swift,  hearty  endorse- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


REASON  FOR  LOSS  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT 
BY  SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  reference  to  some  false- 
hoods, which  some  person  has  been  as- 
siduously distributing  to  the  press,  rela- 
tive to  the  meetings  last  week  of  the 
Democratic  steering  committee.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  person  is  an  at- 
tach6  of  the  Senate,  or  a  Senator,  or 
one  of  the  strong-armed  lobbyists  who 
is  working  in  an  attempt  to  have  adopted 
by  the  Senate  the  gag  rule  which  was 
debated  at  some  length.  However,  with- 
out regard  to  the  source,  I  point  out  that 
the  statements  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed are  completely  false  and  are  un- 
worthy of  any  person  who  has  any 
pretense  to  character. 


I  refer  first  to  an  article  published  on 
Friday,  February  15,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  on  page  1.  In  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  was  eliminated  from  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  because  of 
the  change  in  the  ratio  of  the  committee, 
the  article  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  at  his  request.  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  received  the  other 
Democratic  plum — on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  however,  who  served 
on  the  committee  last  session,  was  auto- 
matically btunped  by  the  new  18-to-9  ratio. 
One  Senate  source  identified  with  the  recent 
unsuccessful  month-long  fight  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  privately  charged  that 
Javtts'  loss  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
seat,  as  well  as  lean  assignments  handed  out 
to  some  of  the  Democratic  liberals  who 
fought  for  reform,  showed  a  "pattern"  of 
possible  retaliation  by  the  southern  coali- 
tion. 

I  also  wish  to  read  an  exceipt  from  a 
long  article  published  on  the  same  date 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

Because  GOP  vacancies  exist  on  all  but 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  only  Senator 
Javtts,  Republican,  of  New  York,  faces  loss 
of  a  committee  assignment  he  now  holds. 
Liberal  sources  contended  that  Javtts  was 
ousted  from  the  important  Appropriations 
Committee,  where  he  was  the  lowest  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  because  he  fought 
for  a  rules  change  to  make  it  easier  to  shut 
off  filibusters. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  in  other  news- 
papers references  of  similar  import;  but 
I  have  read  enough  now  to  show  the 
trend  of  the  falsehoods  which  were  dis- 
tributed with  respect  to  the  loss  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  of  his  seat  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  persons 
who  do  not  overlook  any  opportunity  at 
any  time  to  spread  untruths  about  any 
person  who  happens  to  be  from  the 
Southern  part  of  the  United  States;  and 
apparently  this  is  a  part  of  that  pattern. 

I  remembered  that  during  my  service 
in  the  Senate  there  had  been  any  num- 
ber of  occasiont  when  eminent  Senators 
had  lost  their  seats  on  the  Appropria- 
tions C<Mnmittee,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  change  in  the  ratio.  So  I 
called  up  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that 
committee,  gave  him  the  names,  and 
asked  him  to  look  up  the  dates. 

It  so  happens  that  Senator  Burnet  R. 
Maybank,  of  South  Carolina,  whom  I  re- 
member very  vividly,  was  appointed  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  De- 
cember 15,  1941,  and  served  until  Janu- 
ary 6,  1947,  when  he  lost  his  assignment 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

A  certain  Senator  who  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  "  years  lost 
his  seat  on  that  committee  by  reason  of 
a  change  in  the  ratio  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Chavez  of  New  Mexico,  was 
appointed  to  the  committee  on  January 
10,  1939,  and  served  until  January  6, 
1947,  when  he  lost  his  Appropriations 
Committee  assignment.  Senator  Chavez 
again  came  on  the  committee  on  May 
26, 1948,  upon  the  death  of  Senator  Over- 
ton, of  Louisiana,  and  served  until  his 
death  on  November  18,  1962. 


February  jj 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  aiu 
propriations  has  varied  greatly  in  ^ 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  tor 
recall,  there  were  21  members  ai  o, 
committee.  The  committee  was  l^ 
increased  to  23  members.  At  a  later  dS 
it  was  increased  to  27,  which  is  entSSv 
too  large  a  number  for  the  committtt 
I  opposed  the  increase  to  27  becauaei 
thought  it  made  the  committee  dispro- 
portionate to  other  committees  of  thii 
body,  but  I  was  defeated  in  the  steertar 
committee.  The  membership  of  2; 
committee  was  increased  to  27. 

During  the  79th  Congress,  the  commit, 
tee  consisted  of  25  Senators,  15  Demo 
cratic  members  and  10  Republican  mem' 
bers. 

When  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  was  passed,  the  size  of  the 
committee  was  reduced  to  21  Senators 

The  80th  Congress  convened  the  foi- 
lowing  January  1947.  Twenty-one  Seni 
ators  were  appointed  to  the  committee 
12  Republican  members  and  9  Demo- 
cratic members.  That  meant  that  six 
Democratic  members  went  off  the  com- 
mittee, including  Senator  Chavez  aal 
Senator  Maybank,  who  later  returned  to 
the  committee.  Six  Democrats  went  oil 
the  committee  at  one  time  because  of  & 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  very  distinguished  Republican  Sens- 
tor,  one  for  whom  I  had  a  very  deep 
personal  affection.  Senator  William  P. 
Knowland,  of  California,  was  appointed 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
January  6,  1947,  and  served  until  Jan- 
uary 10,  1949,  when  he  lost  his  commit- 
tee assignment.  During  that  time  the 
committee  ratio  was  12  Republicans  and 
9  Democrats.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  was  appointed  to  the 
committee  on  January  10,  1949,  when 
the  ratio  in  the  81st  Congress  wu 
changed  to  13  Democrats  and  8  Repub- 
licans, and  served  until  July  26,  1948.  on 
which  date  he  lost  his  committee  assign- 
ment, and  Senator  Knowland  regained 
a  seat  on  the  committee. 

In  the  meantime  the  conmilttee  ratio 
had  changed;  the  committee  was  com- 
posed of  12  Democrats  and  9  Repub- 
licans. The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  regained  his  seat  on  the 
committee  on  January  10,  1950,  when 
the  committee  ratio  was  changed  to  13 
Democrats  and  8  Republicans.  Then  he 
lost  it  again.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia was  displaced  from  the  committee 
on  two  different  occasions.  He  lost  the 
assignment  on  January  15,  1951.  when 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wis- 
consin, was  appointed  to  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  ratio  was  changed  to 
11  Democrats  and  10  Republicans.  In 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  politics  in  the  coun- 
try, on  May  21,  1951,  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy  lost  his  seat  on  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  third  time,  when  the  com- 
mittee ratio  changed  from  12  Democrats 
and  9  Republicans. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  still  serves  on  the  commlttM. 

Senator  McCarthy  regained  his  Mat 
on  the  committee  on  January  14,  IMS* 
following  the  death  of  Senator  Kenneth 
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8.  Wherry,  and  Senator  McCarthy  served 
on  the  coinmlttee  until  his  death  on  May 

2.  1957. 

There  are  innumerable  other  instances 
down  through  the  years  in  which  Sena- 
tors have  served  on  the  committee  for  a 
time  and  then  have  gone  off  due  to  a 
change  In  the  proportion  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate. 
In  many  instances  they  have  come  back 
and  resumed  service  on  the  committee, 
although  they  served  in  the  Senate 
throughout  the  period. 

So  the  procedure  is  not  new.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  about  it.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  personal  directed  to- 
ward the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  or  any  view  that  he  has  taken. 
As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  too  large  at  the  present  time  to 
do  effective  work.  That  is  nothing  un- 
usual. I  doubt  not  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, as  the  tide  of  poUtics  changes  or  as 
nature  takes  its  toll  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  will  reappear  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    In  the  first  place.  I  hope 

very  much  that  nature  will  not  take  its 

toll  on  the  members  of  the  conmaittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  join  the  Senator  in 

that  hope. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  hope  every  member  of 
the  conmilttee  will  remain  in  good  and 
vital  health.  I  would  be  very  unhappy 
to  find  a  committee  place  by  reason  of 
death  or  disablhty. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  the  ebb  and  flow  of  politics.  I  am 
well  aware  of  It.  In  1964  there  will  be 
another  election;  and  if  ratios  chsmge.  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  reflected  in  the 
composition  of  conrunittees.  I  have  been 
too  long  in  pubUc  Ufe  to  want  to  believe 
that  any  Senator  would  demean  him- 
self so  much  as  to  take  a  sanction 
against  another  Senator  for  a  position 
he  has  taken  on  this  floor.  If  we  should 
ever  get  into  that  state  of  mind.  I  would 
fear  for  the  Republic;  and  I  believe  none 
of  us  would  wish  to  serve  in  this  body. 
I  feel  that  service  in  the  Senate  is  one 
of  the  greatest  experiences  of  anyone's 
life;  and  part  of  that  experience  is  the 
great  and  noble  tradition  of  debate  dif- 
ference, even  exacerbation  of  difference 
in  this  body.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  a  vigorous  debater.  I  have  often  felt 
the  lash  of  his  tongue.  On  occasion  I 
do  not  think  I  am  any  too  mild.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  cross  swords  again 
and  again. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  one  will  ever 
accuse  the  Senator  from  New  York  of 
not  being  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  any  exchange  of  lashes  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  high  praise  coming  from  him.  I 
understand  what  has  occurred.  It  is  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  politics.  The  Sen- 
ator is  within  his  rights  as  a  Senator,  in 
taking  note  of  the  stories  to  which  he 
has  referred.  I  understand  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life.  I  have  my  victories  and 
my  defeats.     Undoubtedly  I  will  have 


them  again.  I  am  quite  tranquil.  I  will 
do  my  Job  on  the  committees  to  which  I 
have  been  assigned.  I  will  try  to  make 
my  contributions  to  the  consideration  of 
appropriation  measures  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  And  if  the  Lord  is  good  to 
us  all.  there  may  be  another  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  delighted  to  And 
that  the  Senator  is  so  philosophical 
about  the  loss  of  his  seat  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  he  recognizes  there  is  noth- 
ing unusual  in  the  situation.  Certainly 
nothing  was  done  by  any  of  the  so-called 
infamous  southern  Democrats  that  in 
anywise  contributed  to  the  Senator's  loss 
of  his  seat  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  memo- 
randum to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re?ord,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMmTE  ON   Ai»PR0PRlAT10N9, 

Februa^y  18,  1963. 
Memorandum  to:   Senator  Rdsseix. 
Prom:   Thomas  J.  Scott. 

There  are  many  Instances  In  the  past  of 
Senators  being  appointed  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  subsequently  being 
excused  from  service  on  the  committee  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  committee.  Some  of  the  recent 
cases  are: 

Senator  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, wms  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  December  15.  1941.  and  served 
until  January  6.  1947,  when  he  lost  his  Ap- 
propriations Committee  assignment.  Sena- 
tor Maybank  again  came  on  the  committee 
January  10,  1949,  and  served  until  his  death 
on  September  1,  1954. 

Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico, 
was  appointed  to  the  committee  January  10. 
1938.  and  served  until  January  6.  1947.  when 
he  lost  his  Appropriations  Committee  as- 
signment. Senator  Chavez  again  came  on 
the  committee  May  26,  1948.  upon  the  death 
of  Senator  Overton,  of  Louisiana,  and  served 
until  his  death  November  18,  1962. 

During  the  79th  Congress  in  1945  and  194«. 
the  committee  consisted  of  25  Senators,  15 
DemocraUc  members  and  10  Republican 
members.  The  Legislative  ReorganiaiUon 
Act  of  1946.  signed  August  2.  1946.  reduced 
the  s:«e  of  the  conunlttee  to  21  Senators. 
The  80th  Congress  convened  the  following 
January  1947,  and  21  Senators  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee.  12  Republican 
members  and  9  Democratic  members.  This 
meant  six  Democratic  members  went  off  the 
committee.  Including  Senators  Chavez  and 
Maybank.  who  later  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  other  four  Democratic  Sena- 
tors were:  Senators  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia, 
who  passed  away  in  1946;  John  Bankhead. 
of  Al.ibama.  who  passed  away  in  1946;  Sena- 
tors James  M?ad,  of  New  York,  who  was  not 
a  candidate  for  reelection  in  1946,  and  Abe 
Murdock.  of  Utah,  who  was  not  reelected. 

Senator  William  F.  Knowland.  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  appointed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  January  6.  1947,  and 
served  until  January  10,  1949,  when  he  lost 
his  committee  assignment.  The  committee 
ratio  during  the  time  (80th  Cong  )  was  12 
Republicans   and   9   Democrats. 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of  Virginia, 
was  appointed  to  the  committee  on  January 
10.  1949,  when  the  ratio  (Blst  Cong.)  was 
changed  to  13  Democrats  and  8  RepubUcans. 
and  served  untU  July  26.  1949.  on  which  date 
Senator  Robertson  lost  his  committee  as- 
signment and  Senator  Knowland  regained 
his   committee    assignment    the    same    day. 


July  26.  1949.  when  the  committee  ratio 
was  changed  to  12  Democrats  and  9  Republi- 
cans. Senator  Knowland  served  on  the  com- 
mittee until  he  retired  from  the  Senate 
January  7.  1959.  Senator  Rob«t90H  re- 
gained his  seat  on  the  committee  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1950.  when  the  committee  ratio  was 
changed  to  13  Democrats  and  8  Republicans, 
and  lost  It  again  on  January  16,  1961,  when 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  appointed  to  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  ratio  was  changed  to  11  Demo- 
crats and  10  Republicans.  Senator  Robxxt- 
soN  was  appointed  to  the  committee  for  the 
third  time  on  May  21.  1951.  and  Senator 
McCarthy  lost  his  seat  on  the  committee  the 
same  day,  when  the  committee  ratio  was 
changed  to  12  Democrats  and  9  Republicans. 
Senator  Robertson  still  serves  on  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  McCarthy  regained  his  seat 
on  the  committee  on  January  14,  1952.  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Senator  Kenneth  8. 
Wherry  on  November  29.  1951.  and  Senator 
McCarthy  served  on  the  committee  until  his 
death  on  May  2,  1957. 

There  are  other  instances  jtu%  ago  of 
Senators  serving  on  the  committee  for  a 
time,  being  off  the  committee  for  a  time, 
and  then  resuming  service  on  the  committee, 
although  serving  In  the  Senate  tfurtng  all 
this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
dissemination  of  the  falsehoods  which 
accompanied  the  meeting  of  the  policy 
committee  to  which  I  have  referred,  an- 
other article  written  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Evans,  Jr..  whom  I  have  generally  foimd 
to  be  a  very  reliable  journalist,  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Saturday, 
February  16.  1963.  The  headline  is, 
"Senate  Conservatives  Score  on  Double 
Play." 

It  says,  in  part: 

A  privately  arranged  political  double-play 
between  the  conservative  Republicans  and 
the  southern  Democrats  in  the  Senate  eon- 
founded  President  Kennedy  Thursday  and 
gave  the  conservatives  everything  they  could 
have  asked  In  arranging  the  new  Senate  com- 
mittee lineup. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  polltlclaiiB  who 
have  been  watching  the  power  struggle  be- 
tween liberals  and  conservatives  for  the  past 
month. 

I  shall  not  read  it  all,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  shall  ask  to  have  it  all  printed  in 
the  Record  when  I  conclude. 

It  also  says: 

WTiat  hap|>ened.  according  to  well  informed 
sources,  was  that  last  month  Senator  Bvotrrr 
M.  DttKatN,  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leader,  obtained  the  support  of  the 
southern  Democrats,  whose  leader  Is  Ricraso 
B.  RtrssELL,  of  Georgia,  to  retain  the  present 
ll-to-6  ratio  on  the  Finance  Conunlttee. 

It  was  Senator  Dirksen's  Intention  to  oc- 
cupy the  one  vacant  Republican  eeat,  and 
he  so  Informed  both  the  southem  Denkoczats 
and  Senator  Mike  MAJtsriEUj,  Democrat  of 
Montana,  the  majority  leader. 

For  the  conservatives.  Senator  Doueskn's 
plan  to  go  on  the  committee  himself  was 
welcome  news. 

An  enlargement  of  the  Democratic  contin- 
gent on  the  committee,  however,  would  di- 
lute Senator  I>iiiKaar'i  weight.  Accordingly, 
It  was  agreed  that  the  committee  wouM  not 
be  enlarged. 

The  quid  pro  quo  for  the  southern  Demo- 
craU.  according  to  these  sources — 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Evans  would  be  well  advised  in  the  fu- 
ture to  regard  these  sources  as  Just  about 
as  responsible  as  Ananias  was  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  writing  of  the  Holy  Writ 
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The  quid  pro  quo  for  the  southern  Dem- 
ocrats, according  to  these  sources,  was  Sen- 
ator Dduesxn's  agreement  not  to  Join  the 
Senate  liberals  In  the  fight  to  modify  rule 
22,  the  filibuster  rule.  It  was  Senator 
DisKsxN  who  announced  a  few  days  after 
the  rules  struggle  started  that  he  would 
move  to  table,  or  kill,  the  motion  by  the 
liberals. 

When  Senat(»'  Dibkbxn  made  this  an- 
nouncement, liberal  Republicans  were  fu- 
rious. They  felt  that  Senator  Dirkben  was 
undercutting  his  own  men.  •    •   • 

But  the  result  was  the  same.  And  on 
Thursday,  when  SenaUu-  Josxph  S.  Cuuik, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  four 
liberals  on  the  15-member  Democratic  steer- 
ing committee,  moved  to  give  the  Democrats 
a  ratio  on  the  Finance  Committee  to  re- 
flect their  67-to-33  majority  in  the  Senate, 
the  southern  Democrats  overwhelmed  him. 
The  southerners  have  seven  men  on  the 
steering  committee. 

That  Is  7  out  of  15,  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  rather  remarkable,  I  may  say  in  pass- 
ing, to  know  by  exactly  what  sort  of 
mathematical  computation  seven  com- 
mittee members  could  overcome  the 
other  eight. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  no  reflection  on 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
If  he  had  come  to  me  I  would  have 
wished  him  well  as  to  getting  on  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  have  taken  the 
position  consistently,  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body,  that  the  men 
who  undergo  all  of  the  harassment  and 
annoyance,  the  trials  and  tribulations, 
that  accompany  leadership  in  this  body 
are  entitled  to  serve  on  any  committee 
in  the  Senate  upon  which  they  may  wish 
to  serve. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  sent  around  his  letter  stating 
that  he  wished  to  go  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  wrote  to  him  and 
made  the  only  commitment  I  have  made 
with  respect  to  committee  assignments — 
a  direct  and  specific  commitment.  I 
wrote  to  him  and  said,  "I  think  that 
the  majority  leader  is  entitled  to  have 
the  committee  he  wants,  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  happy  to  support  you,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  have  a  xmanimous 
vote  in  the  steering  committee." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois — perhaps  thinking  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Republican  vacancy  was  a 
RepubUcan  matter — did  not  consult  me 
with  respect  to  the  matter.  The  first  in- 
timation I  got  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois wanted  to  serve  on  the  Finance 
Committee  came  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  was  discussing  the  gen- 
eral committee  situation  with  me — the 
changes  in  the  ratios;  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  increase  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — and  I 
told  him  that  I  was  unalterably  opposed 
to  Increasing  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, that  it  was  already  too  large. 
He  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  he  said  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DhucsenI  had  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  filling  the  Republi- 
can vacancy.  I  recall  that  I  commented 
something  to  this  effect:  "I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Illinois.  He 
never  seems  to  want  to  have  any  senior- 
ity. He  jumps  from  committee  to  com- 
mittee before  he  gets  any  seniority." 
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The  Senator  has  changed  committees 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past  few 
years,  which  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
Senate.  He  went  off  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  I  recall.  He  went  off  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
do  not  recall  the  other  committees  in- 
volved, but  the  Senator  has  changed 
committees  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    To  be  sure  the  record 


President,  I  will  not  give  up  the  Plnsiw.. 
Committee  if  I  can  have  it.  ™* 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  th. 
Senator's  statement  is  very  interestte* 
as  to  all  his  exchanges  of  comml^f 
He  has  evidenced  a  spirit  of  magnanto 
ity  which  is  seldom  seen  in  themi* 
Senate.  I  cannot  recall  another  octi 
sion  when  any  other  Senator  ever  nJl 
up  anything  voluntarily  here;  whette 
it  was  a  room  assignment,  a  conunlttS 
assignment,  or  something  else. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  hl« 
Is  correct,  I  may  say  that  I  have  always  actions,  but  I  must  say  I  am  not  dlrecSI 
followed  what  I  thought  was  good  Chris-  concerned,  because  that  was  a  matti 
tian  doctrine — that  it  is  more  blessed  to     "•^— "-  --^v^^-    *«--   ^— ^-^.—       "^""^ 
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give  than  to  receive. 

I  left  the  Appropriations  Committee 
only  because  we  had  a  problem  before 
our  committee  on  committees  several 
years  ago.  and  there  was  one  way  to  re- 
solve it,  namely,  for  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  give  up  his  spot.  So  that 
question  was  then  resolved.  All  that  was 
left  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

In  due  course  a  very  distinguished 
Senator  was  elected  from  Texas.  When 
I  asked  him  about  a  committee  prefer- 
ence, he  thought  he  would  like  to  go  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. That  was  easy,  because  that  was 
all  that  had  been  left  for  me  when  I 
went  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare.  I  said,  "I  wUl  be  de- 
lighted to  give  you  the  seat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare." 
And  so  I  did. 

Then  in  due  course  we  had  another 
problem.  What  should  we  do?  I  had 
given  up  my  position  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and,  believe 
it  or  not.  I  had  taken  an  assignment  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  in  its  jurisdiction,  reminds 
me  a  little  of  the  fellow  who  wrote  an- 
swers to  an  examination  with  respect  to 
becoming  a  rural  mall  carrier.  One  of 
the  questions  was,  "How  far  is  the  sun 
from  the  earth?"  Well,  he  did  not  know. 
At  long  last  he  wrote,  "Far  enough  to 
not  interfere  with  me  in  the  duty  of 
carrying  mail." 

That  was  a  correct  answer. 

That  is  about  as  remote  as  is  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  from  the  predominant 
interests  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

So  I  have  given  up  committees  because 
I  have  thought  It  was  conducive  to  har- 
mony, and  I  always  like  to  promote  har- 
mony. 

I  went  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  It  is  not  a  standing 
committee.  An  atomic  facility  after 
that  time  was  located  in  a  particular 
State,  and  the  Senator  from  that  State 
said,  "Would  you  mind  if  I  went  on  that 
committee?  Are  you  wedded  to  it?"  I 
said.  "I  am  not  wedded  to  any  committee. 
I  am  wedded  only  to  the  Republic  and  to 
my  family  and  to  my  church.  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  the  seat  to  you."  And  I 
gave  it  to  him. 

Within  reason  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
pretty   nearly   everything;    except.   Mr. 


wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republican  caucus  or  conference  or 
whatever  it  is  called. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  a  Democrat  I  htn 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those  com- 
mittee assignments. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Exactly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing  is  that  I  never  discussed  the  assign, 
ment  on  the  Finance  Committee  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  conjunction  with 
this  fight  over  the  rules,  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Mr.  DIRKISEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  know  the 
Senator  was  an  applicant  until  I  was 
told  so  by  the  majority  leader  in  a  dls- 
cussion  we  had  about  committee  matten 
generally.  I  stated  to  the  majority 
leader  at  that  time  that  I  was  opposed 
to  increasing  the  size  of  the  committees. 

I  do  not  like  to  go  into  private  conyer- 
sations.  but  the  Senator  from  MontaM 
stated  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wu 
exceedingly  anxious  to  increase  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  said,  "I 
regret  very  much  to  have  to  differ  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  I  shall 
oppose  vigorously  increasing  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  all  committees  is  too  large." 

The  other  standing  committees— ex- 
cept those  that  were  made  major  com- 
mittees, for,  of  course,  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  size  of  them  to  equaliie 
the  number  of  appointments— I  thought 
were  large  enough  already. 

I  would  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
leaders  in  the  way  of  committee  assign- 
ments. I  have  already  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  should  be  entitled  to 

select  their  committees,  becau.se,  heaven 
knows,  they  undergo  enough  torture.  I 
have  heard  questions  asked  them  for  30 
years.  Senators  come  up  to  them  and 
say.  "What  time  are  we  going  to  vote? 
What  time  are  we  going  to  vote?"  Of 
course,  neither  the  majority  leader  nor 
the  minority  leader  knows  any  more 
about  the  time  the  Senate  is  going  to 
vote  than  does  the  Senator  asking  the 
question,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
some  pleasant  and  reasonable  answer. 
Another  day  a  Senator  will  say,  "Well,  I 
cannot  be  here  Thursday,  so  you  cannot 
vote  on  such  and  such  a  bill  on  Thurs- 
day." Likely  as  not,  the  majority  leadff 
or  the  minority  leader  had  agreed  with 
the  author  of  the  bill  to  have  it  acted  on 
on  Thursday.  That  is  only  I  instance 
of  perhaps  10,000  different  commitmenti 
that  they  make.    We  know  that  giving 


them  the  right  to  select  their  committees 
is  little  enough  compensation  to  the 
leaders  for  what  they  have  to  undergo. 

For  my  part,  I  say.  with  some  modesty, 
there  was  a  time  when  I  might  have 
occupied  the  position  of  leader  of  my 
party.  I  said.  "Heaven  forbid.  Life  is 
short  enough  without  undertaking  to 
answer  2.000  questions  a  day  when  I 
would  not  have  the  remotest  idea  what 
the  answers  might  be." 

I  have  always  marveled  at  the  patience 
of  those  who  serve  as  majority  or 
minority  leaders. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  un- 
derstanding wheels  within  wheels,  it 
reminds  me  of  what  Mark  Twain  said 
when  he  saw  a  copy  of  his  obituary, 
which  was  a  little  premature.  He  said, 
"Ifs  news  to  me."  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  news  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  prompted  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  take  so  vig- 
orously the  right  and  proper  position 
with  respect  to  efforts  to  impose  gag  rule 
on  the  Senate.  I  do  know  that  if  I  had 
been  the  leader  of  a  minority  party  that 
has  33  Members  in  the  Senate  and  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  change  the  ex- 
isting rule  so  that  gag  rule  could  be  im- 
posed by  60  Senators  or  even  a  less  num- 
ber, if  all  were  present,  I  would  not  be 
in  any  hurry  to  change  that  ratio  so  a 
majority  of  the  opposition  could  stifle 
our  cries  against  what  we  regarded  as 
being  bad  legislation. 

I  would  have  been  utterly  amazed  if 
the  minority  leader  had  not  been  in  op- 
position to  making  it  a  simple  matter  to 
gag  the  Republicans  in  the  course  of 
discussion.  There  was  never,  because  of 
his  position,  any  understanding  or  agree- 
ment between  us.  There  was  no  quid  pro 
quo.  I  must  say  that  I  have  such  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Senator's  intelligence  that 
I  really  expected  him  to  take  that  posi- 
tion without  imdertaking  to  discuss  the 
question  with  him. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  heard  my 
speech. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did.  It  was  one  of 
the  ablest  speeches  ever  made  in  the 
Senate.  The  only  thing  I  regretted  wsis 
that  I  did  not  have  more  time  to  yield  to 
the  Senator.  If  I  had  had  more  time,  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  yield  it  to 
him.  It  was  a  speech  that  Senators  will 
discuss  for  years  to  come  when  we  de- 
bate the  matter  of  gagging  the  Senate 
and  rendering  Senators  eunuchs  so  far 
as  concerns  their  ability  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  people  who  elected  them  to 
office.  The  speech  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory with  four  or  five  other  great  speeches 
dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  very  able 
and  a  fine  speaker,  but  on  that  day,  to 
use  a  colloquiaUsm  which  is  used  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  he  simply  "outspoke" 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
handle  these  matters,  even  if  we  get  up- 
set or  frustrated — and  heaven  knows  I 
am,  generally  speaking,  in  the  minority 
more  than  almost  any  other  Member  of 


the  Senate — without  planting  falsehoods 
in  the  press  that  reflect  upon  the  charac- 
ter, integrrity.  and  sense  of  fairness  of 
Members  in  this  body. 

I  felt  I  owed  a  duty  to  my  colleagues 
associated  with  me  in  this  contest  on  the 
steering  committee  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  two  stories  I  have  alluded 
to  are  of  the  whole  cloth  and  that  there 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  or  any  basis 
in  fact  whatever  in  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  not  wish  to  have 
the  Senator  take  his  seat  without  saying 
one  other  thing,  however.  We  are  often 
asked.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
Democrat  and  a  Republican?  I  beheve 
that  perhaps  this  is  an  important  time  to 
say  this.  It  has  been  said  there  are  ebbs 
and  flows  in  politics  and  parties.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  should  particu- 
larly know  what  it  means  for  the  people 
to  elect,  not  only  Senators  from  thetr 
own  States,  but  to  elect  Senators  from 
other  States.  This  is  a  very  important 
party  function.  I  go  out  and  try  to  have 
people  from  our  own  party  elected  if  I 
want  to  play  a  part  and  be  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  party  aline- 
ments  are  sometimes  meaningless,  but  I 
point  out  that  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
hard  pan  of  organizing  the  Senate,  party 
alinement  can  count  very  materially,  as 
we  all  know.  I  lay  it  at  no  one's  door, 
but  at  the  hard  facts  of  the  determina- 
tions and  findings  of  the  results  of  the 
last  election,  which  I  will  try  to  have 
reversed  in  the  next  election. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
any  superman.  While  I  am  always  for 
those  who  are  running  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  had 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  for  vari- 
ous candidates  on  the  ticket.  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  16  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Conservatives  Score  on  Double  Plat 

( By  Rowland  Evans,  Jr.) 

A  privately  arranged  political  double  play 
between  the  conservative  Republicans  and 
the  southern  Democrats  in  the  Senate  con- 
founded President  Kennedy  Thursday  and 
gave  the  conservatives  everything  they  could 
have  asked  in  arranging  the  new  Senate  com- 
mittee lineup. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  politicians  who 
have  been  watching  the  power  struggle  be- 
tween liberals  and  conservatives  for  the  past 
month. 

The  first  result  of  the  double  play  was 
the  successful  snufflng  out  of  a  liberal  move 
to  change  the  Senate's  filibuster  rule.  That 
happened  last  week  after  a  month  of  debate. 
The  second  occurred  on  Thursday,  when  the 
Senate  Democratic  steering  committee  re- 
fused to  change  the  ratio  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  vital  place  of  action  on 
President  Kennedys  top-priority  tax  bill,  to 
give  the  liberal  Democrats  a  stronger  voice 
there. 

The  steering  committee,  by  a  reported 
lO-to-5  vote,  refused  to  add  two  Democratic 
seats  to  the  Finance  Committee. 


What  happened,  according  to  weU-in- 
formed  sources,  was  that  last  month  Senator 
EvEHZTT  M.  DotKSEN.  Of  niinois,  the  Senate 
RepubUcan  leader,  obtained  the  8upix>rt  of 
the  southern  Democrats,  whoae  leader  is 
RicHASo  B.  RtJssELL,  of  Georgia,  to  retain  the 
present  ll-to-6  ratio  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  Senator  Derkben's  Intention  to  oc- 
cupy the  one  vacant  Republican  seat,  and 
he  so  informed  both  the  southern  Democrats 
and  Senator  Mike  1Aahbttelj>.  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  the  majority  leader. 

For  the  conservatives.  Senator  Dikksen's 
plan  to  go  on  the  committee  himself  was 
welcome   news. 

An  enlargement  of  the  Democratic  con- 
tingent on  the  committee,  however,  would 
dUute  Senator  Dirksen's  weight.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  agreed  that  the  conunlttee 
would  not  be  enlarged. 

The  quid  pro  quo  for  the  southern  Demo- 
crats, according  to  these  sources,  was  Sena- 
tor Dirksen's  agreement  not  to  Join  the 
Senate  liberals  In  the  fight  to  modify  rule  22, 
the  filibuster  rule.  It  was  Senator  Dixksxn 
who  announced  a  few  days  after  the  rules 
struggle  started  that  he  would  move  to 
table,  or  kill,  the  motion  by  the  liberals. 

When  Senator  Disksen  made  this  an- 
nouncement, liberal  Republicans  were  furi- 
ous. They  felt  that  Senator  Dikksxn  was 
undercutting  his  own  men.  As  a  result,  the 
Senator  delayed  for  several  weeks,  and  when 
the  tabling  motion  finally  was  made.  Senator 
Mansfieu)  B;>onsored  it  too. 

But  the  result  was  the  same.  And  on 
Thursday,  when  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  four 
liberals  on  the  15-member  Democratic  steer- 
ing committee,  moved  to  give  the  Democrats 
a  ratio  on  the  Finance  Committee  to  reflect 
their  67-to-33  majority  in  the  Senate,  the 
southern  Democrats  overwhelmed  him.  The 
southerners  have  seven  men  on  the  steering 
committee. 


CONTINUATION  OP  AUTHORIZA- 
TION TO  EMPLOY  CERTAIN 
SENATE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
myself,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  88). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  resolution  is  &s  follows : 

Resoli^ed,  That  the  authorizations  to  em- 
ploy additional  personnel  contained  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  235  and  Senate  Resolution 
252,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  are  hereby 
continued  through  February  28.  1963,  In- 
clusive. 

Sec.  2.  The  investigative  and  expenditure 
authorizations  provided  by  resolutions  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress  numbered  233.  234, 
236,  238,  242,  243.  244.  246,  249,  250,  251.  256, 
257.  258.  259.  260.  261.  262,  263,  264,  265,  266. 
267,  268,  270.  273,  276,  286,  293,  295,  332.  369, 
and  362  are  hereby  continued  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1963,  Inclusive. 

Sec.  3.  Senate  Resolution  233,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "$80,000"  where  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'•$82.500. •• 
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8k.  4.  Senate  Reecdution  236,  Eighty- 
seventli  Congress,  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "tTS.OOO"  where  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•77,000." 

Sec.  6.  Senate  Resolution  250,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  where  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"»515.000,~ 

Sec.  6.  Senate  Resolution  268,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "MSO.OOO"  where  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"♦473,000." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ETJiKNDER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  first.  I  thought 
this  was  cleared  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  At  least,  I  had  been  so  in- 
formed. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
extend  the  personnel  and  investigative 
authorizations  of  the  87th  Congress, 
which  expired  on  January  31, 1963.  for  1 
additional  month,  through  February  28. 
1963,  InclusiTe.  This  will  authorize  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  for 
February  1963. 

Sections  3  through  13  provide  the  ad- 
ditional funds  necessary  to  meet  these 
obligations  for  those  committees  whose 
imobligated  balances  are  not  sufQcient 
to  cover  the  additional  month's  operat- 
ing expenses,  as  follows: 


February  jp 


1963 
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The  answer  is  yes. 
I  thank  the  Sen- 

I  ask  for  action  on 


Committee 

Reso- 
lution 

Amount 

Banking  and  Currency 

233 

250 

276 

258 
250 
260 
263 
264 
265 

273 
236 

$2,500 

Ooveminent  Operations: 

Permanent  Investigations 

Keorganization  and  Internationiil 
Orfaniiatlnnn 

15,000 
5.500 

Judiciary: 

Antitrust  and  Monopoly 

23,000 

CoDatitntion&l  Amendments 

Constitationa]  Rights 

2,000 
2,000 

Immigration  and  Naturalisation. 
Internal  Security 

10.000 
20.000 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

15.000 

Labor  and  Public  W  elfare.  Migratory 
Labor 

6.200 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

2.000 

Total 

103,200 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
Mr.    ELLENDER. 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 
Will    that 


money 


come  from  unexpended  funds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Partially  from  un- 
expended funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  the  same  rate  as 
under  the  prevailing  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  recognized  the  resolution  by  num- 
ber, but  I  do  not  remember  hearing  the 
Small  Business  Committee  mentioned. 
Is  that  included? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  is  included;  yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
We  have  two  resolutions  in  that  con- 
nection.   Are  they  both  included? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD. 

Mr.  SPARK3kIAN. 
ator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  certain 
questions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution  to  pay  expenses  of  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  through  the 
month  of  February.  If  this  action  is  not 
taken  today,  it  will  mean  a  payless  pay- 
day for  a  number  of  personnel  of  com- 
mittees now  serving. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  happens  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  serves  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Election  on  which  he  serves 
operates  under  printed  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  provide  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  has  authority  to  send 
his  chief  counsel  where  he  chooses,  and 
that  upon  certification  of  the  expenses 
by  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
vouchers  shall  be  paid.  One  such  ex- 
pense item  has  had  no  action  taken  on 
it  since  November.  I  would  strenuously 
object  to  taking  up  February  expenses 
until  this  item  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  object,  he  has  the  right  to  do 
so,  and  that  is  all  right  with  me.  I, 
along  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  was  trying  to  take  care  of  a  sit- 
uation which  might  cause  some  diflS- 
culty  beginning  tomorrow.  Personally 
I  have  no  interest  in  it  one  way  or  an- 
other. If  there  is  objection,  I  will  with- 
draw the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Pastork  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  it  will  not  take  more  than  3  or 
4  minutes  to  dispose  of  the  point  I  raise, 
and  perhaps  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  like  to  offer  it  later  today. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  care  to 
do  so.  However,  unless  I  can  have  some 
assurance  that  the  written  niles  of  the 
committee  will  be  observed,  I  shall  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  object? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
not  object  to  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  means  a  great  deal  to  a  good 
many  members  of  the  various  staffs  of 
Senate  committees.  I  will  be  happy  to 
take  up  the  matter  personally  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  he 
has  in  mind.  Unfortunately,  that  chair- 
man is  not  present  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Relying  upon  the  fair- 
ness of  the  majority  leader — and  I  mean 
that  sincerely,  and  this  is  not  a  problem 
he  has  created — I  shall  not  object  at  this 
time.  I  hope  that  he  will  have  success 
in  obtaining  compliance  on  the  question 
that  I  have  raised. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  will  do  my  best 


The     PRESIDINQ 


OFFICER    IV. 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolut^ 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to.        ^^ 


RATIFICATION   OF   ANTI-POLL-TA* 
AMENDME^fT     BY     INDIANA 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AMD 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I  «» 
happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  S 
legislatures  of  two  more  States  havi 
ratified  the  anti-poll-tax  amendmmt 
making  10  States  in  all  which  have  Knl 
proved  tins  important  proposal.  Th» 
are  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Rhode  k 
land. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  who  I  understand 
wrote  to  every  member  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  recommending  favorable 
action,  and  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  who 
is  now  presiding  so  graciously  over  the 
Senate,  and  who  so  kindly  notified  me 
late  yesterday  of  this  most  gratifying 
action  by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana. 

The  vote  in  the  Indiana  Senate  on 
January  22  was  47  to  0 ;  approval  by  the 
house  on  February  15,  1963.  I  under- 
stand, was  imanimous  by  voice  vote. 

Both  Senators  from  Indiana  have 
been  extremely  helpful  in  moving  along 
this  most  important  amendment,  Sen- 
ator Hartke  having  joined  with  67  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  cosponsoring 
my  joint  resolution  proposing  the 
amendment  and  having  supported  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  Senator 
Bayh  having  expressed  his  interest  in 
its  ratification  by  the  legislature  of  his 
State  since  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
body  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  Rhode  Island  Senate  approved 
the  joint  resolution  on  February  14.  and 
the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  on 
February  7.  The  vote  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Senate  was  33  to  0;  and  in  the 
general  assembly,  72  to  0.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  offi- 
cially certified  the  legislature's  action 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Sery- 
ices,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
warm  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  who  cosponsored  the  joint 
resolution  proposing  the  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  and  vigorously  supported 
it,  and  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  who 
likewise  cosponsored  and  supported  it, 
and  who  so  kindly  notified  me  today  of 
the  action  taken  by  his  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  action  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislature  in  imanimouriy 
approving  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  simply 
abundant  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida in  introducing  the  joint  resolution 
in  the  first  place. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  those 
very  gT£u:ious  words.  I  can  only  say  that 
in  any  wisdom  I  might  r>ossess.  I  would 
have  to  associate  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  because 
of  his  cordial  participation  in  everything 
that  was  done  in  cormection  with  this 
matter  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  had  any  part. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  pay  my  trib- 
ute to  the  leadership  shown  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
upon  a  proposal  which  is  of  vital  concern 
not  alone  to  this  body  and  to  the  State 
legislatures,  but  to  all  the  people  of  the 
land. 

Many  times  remarks  are  made  con- 
cerning a  part  of  the  country  from  which 
come  persons  who  are  involved  in  what 
are  called  civil  rights.  I  think  the  lead- 
ership shown  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  one  which  is  to  be  admired  and 
respected.  I  have  been  delighted  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  this  endeavor.  I 
am  hopeful  that  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  other  State  legislatures  to  give  neces- 
sary approval  to  the  amendment  within 
a  short  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  deeply  appreciate 
those  gracious  words.  I  say  again,  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Senator,  al- 
though there  may  be  some — if  I  learn  of 
any,  I  shall  certainly  recognize  him — 
who  went  to  the  trouble  of  writing  to 
every  member  of  his  State  legislature,  as 
dii!  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  urging  the  approval  of  the 
amendment.  I  again  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  imagine  that 
It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
rather  than  the  letters  which  had  the 
desired  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana speaks  with  his  accustomed  mod- 
esty. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I,  too,  wish  to  add  my  voice 
in  congratulating  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  leadership 
in  this  field,  and  to  join  with  my  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Pastore]  In  expressing 
hope  for  the  quick  approval  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  all  State  leg- 
islatures. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  He.  too,  has  been  most 
gracious. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  unusual  for 
such  compliments  to  be  received  by  me. 
So.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  State 
and  on  behalf  of  myself.  I  express  my 
very  deep  and  profound  appreciation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  VIII 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Fong.  Ribi- 
TOFF.  Saltonstall,  Pell,  Manstield. 
Morse.  Moss.  Anderson.  Randolph. 
MUSKIE,     Neuberger.     Cooper,     McGee. 


Douglas,  Hart.  Huicphmy,  Cuktis. 
Stmington.  Cass,  Mh-ler,  Metcalf, 
Church,  Engle,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Keating,  Nelson,  Gruening.  Allott,  Mc- 
Carthy, and  KxjCHEL,  I  submit  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  resolution  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  89 »  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  rule  VTIl  of  the  SUndlng 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
or  after  the  unfinished  business  or  pending 
business  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate, 
and  until  after  the  duration  of  four  hours, 
except  as  determined  to  the  contrary  by 
unanimous  consent  or  on  motion  without 
debate,  all  debate,  motions  (but  not  includ- 
ing amendments  offered  to  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution under  consideration  when  reasonably 
related  thereto),  and  appeals  shall  be  ger- 
mane " 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  28.  1962,  I  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  409  which  would  amend  rule 
Vni  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  we  were  nearing  the  end 
of  the  87th  Congress,  and  I  remarked  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  in  all  prob- 
abiUty  the  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  not  be  reached  during  that 
session,  but  that  I  fully  intended  to  re- 
submit it  at  the  beginning  of  this  session. 

This  resolution,  in  which  I  have  been 
joined  by  numerous  cosponsors.  would 
provide  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  or  after  the  unfinished 
business  or  pending  business  has  been 
laid  before  the  Senate,  and  until  after 
a  duration  of  4  hours,  except  as  de- 
termined to  the  contrary  by  unanimous 
consent  or  on  motion  without  debate,  all 
debate,  motions — but  not  including 
amendments  offered  to  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution under  consideration  when  rea- 
sonably related  thereto — and  appeals 
shall  be  germsine. 

The  obvious  and  only  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  to  amend  Senate  procedure 
so  as  to  adopt  a  modified  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. 

Many  Senators  have  been  present  on 
the  floor  after  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  unfinished  business  or  pend- 
ing business,  only  to  be  forestalled  by 
speeches  and  matter  which  was  not 
germane.  Under  my  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ators would  know  that  for  4  hours  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  the 
subject  matter  under  discussion  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  would  be  germane. 
Personally,  I  believe  this  would  result 
in  a  larger  attendance  on  the  floor  and 
more  expeditious  handling  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

At  all  other  times  Senators  would  be 
free  to  discuss  any  tuid  all  topics  of  their 
hearts'  content. 

I  trust  that  this  resolution  will  re- 
ceive prompt  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  most 
highly  the  proposed  resolution  submitted 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  discussed  the  subject  briefly  last 
year.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  should  give  most 
serious  consideration,  because  I  believe 
it  is  one  way  by  means  of  which  we  can 
get  douTi  to  business  and  quit  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  while  engaged  In  his 
work,  will  sometimes  sit  and  sit  and  sit 
while  some  other  Senator  is  making  a 
long  speech  on  an  unrelated  subject. 
Nothing  in  the  resolution  would  gag  the 
Senate  or  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
We  have  freedom  of  debate.  I  am  only 
suggesting  that  a  number  of  hours  be 
devoted  to  the  pending  business,  and  that 
once  the  unfinished  business  was  placed 
before  the  Senate,  the  Senate  would  con- 
centrate on  it  and  get  its  work  done. 
That  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  fili- 
buster. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  limit- 
ing the  freedom  of  debate.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  resolve  that  we  shall 
stick  to  the  issue  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  so  that  a  Senator  will  know  that 
if  he  comes  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  he 
can  listen  to  i>ertinent  discussion  of  the 
pending  business  and  have  it  done  with. 
Then  we  can  all  go  home  and  have  din- 
ner with  our  families  and  not  have  to  sit 
here  hour  after  hour  listening  to  some 
Senator  who  has  made  a  news  release  and 
has  to  deliver  his  address  before  the 
newspapers  in  his  part  of  the  country 
are  printed.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  am 
trying  to  do.  It  is  very  simple.  It  would 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate  and 
would  help  us  to  adjourn  sine  die  by 
July  31. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I.  too.  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He  has 
put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  grave  weak- 
nesses in  the  procedure  of  this  body. 
The  suggestion  which  he  hsis  made  pro- 
vides that  for  4  hours  we  consider  the 
unfinished  or  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  and  only  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  time  take  up  extraneous  subjects. 
It  is  really  the  procedure  which  the 
House  follows.  The  House  has  what  is 
known  as  the  5  o'clock  hour,  at  which 
time  general  subjects  can  be  discussed. 
But  the  House  does  not  allow  such  dis- 
cussion to  interfere  with  the  business  be- 
fore that  body.  I  very  much  hope  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  receive  overwhelming  sup- 
port, and  that  it  will  not  go  as  so  many 
efforts  at  Senate  reform  have  gone — to 
the  plsMjes  where  the  grapevine  twlneth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  I,  too.  would  like 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution.  A 
rule  of  germaneness  during  the  4 -hour 
period  after  the  morning  hour  Is  con- 
cluded is  one  of  the  best  means  to  ex- 
pedite the  woiic  of  the  Senate  that  has 
been  si^gested.  "Hie  subject  was  care- 
fully examined  and  studied  by  the  ad 
hoc  committee  app>ointed  by  the  leader- 
ship as  a  means  of  expediting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  that  ad  hoc  committee  that 
the  proposal  would  be  one  of  the  best 
means  of  reaching  the  adjournment 
date  of  July  31  that  was  specified  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  having 
submitted  the  resolution.  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration will  expedite  consideration  of 
the  proposal  and  let  us  get  on  with  our 
business.  If  we  must  talk,  we  can  talk 
in  the  later  hours.  We  would  save  the 
time  of  the  legislative  session  for  the  ac- 
tual business  at  hand. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  One  question  hM 
troubled  me.  For  that  reason  I  have 
kept  my  name  off  the  resolution  thus 
far.  I  should  like  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Then  I  may  be  willing  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  On  the  question  of  nonger- 
maneness,  what  would  happen  to  a  non- 
germane  amendment  to  a  bill  when  that 
bill  was  the  pending  biisiness? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  resolution  h£is  to 
do  only  with  the  activity  of  the  Senate 
with  reference  to  a  biU  that  is  pending. 
A  Senator  may  submit  any  amendment. 
The  resolution  so  provides.  It  would  in- 
clude amendments  offered  to  the  bill  or 
resolution  imder  consideration  when 
reasonably  related  thereto — provided 
the  amendment  were  directed  to  the 
measvu-e  that  was  pending,  and  provided 
the  discussion  were  pertinent  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  add  to  the  resolution,  when  he 
gets  the  opportimity — I  do  not  think  he 
has  to  do  it  now — "debates  pursuant  to 
that  amendment"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  rule  of  germane- 
ness would  then  have  to  extend  to  de- 
bate on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  such  an  amend- 
ment, I  would  be  happy  to  support  the 
resolution.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
very  valuable  clarification  of  his  own 
measm-e. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  so  provided  in 
the  resolution.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  We  cannot  be  too  specific, 
because  we  woxild  then  destroy  our 
purpose.  But  it  is  quite  clear  in  the 
language  of  the  resolution  that  an 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
substance  of  the  pending  business  can  be 
pr<HH}6ed,  but  Uie  discussion  will  have  to 
be  pertinent  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  see.  I  agree  with 
that  thoroughly. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  most  respect- 
fully sviggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  ask 
consent  that  his  resolution  may  lie  at  the 
desk  for  a  week  so  that  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  lie  at  the  desk  for  a  week  to  give 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  it.  I  understand  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  would 
like  to  have  his  name  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  be  on  the  table 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  89)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  his  resolution.  I  am  very 
happy  to  do  so.  Even  though  we  may 
wish  to  make  further  suggestions,  this  is 
one  of  the  courses  we  must  take  to  speed 
up  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  the  work 
of  the  entire  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I,  too,  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  for  submitting  the  resolution 
to  amend  rule  Vin  so  as  to  assure  ger- 
mane debate  for  at  least  4  hours  follow- 
ing the  morning  hour,  except  as  deter- 
mined to  the  contrary  by  unanimous 
consent  or  on  motion  without  debate.  I 
am  glad  to  join  the  Senator  in  sponsor- 
ing his  resolution. 

I  spoke  to  this  point  in  the  Senate 
last  fall,  on  September  24,  and  at  that 
time  urged  that  the  Senate  adopt  such 
a  rule.  I  am  pleased  to  support  the  pro- 
posal now,  and  I  want  to  appear  in  its 
support  when  the  resolution  is  considered 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  I  will  do  so 
because  I  believe  a  rule  of  germaneness 
would  create  greater  interest  in  our  de- 
bates, and  would  direct  the  full  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  its  pending  business. 

The  voliune  of  legislation  has  increased 
greatly  since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
15  years  ago,  and  new  issues  of  critical 
importance  constantly  confront  us.  In 
the  face  of  this  volume  of  work,  and  con- 
sidering the  serious  issues  involved,  all 
of  us  want  to  make  our  work  as  effective 
as  possible.  Adoption  of  the  Pastore 
resolution  would  be  a  welcome  step  in 
that  direction,  and  would  serve  to  focus 
undivided  attention  on  the  important 
questions  before  the  Senate. 

If  the  proposed  rule  is  adopted,  there 
will  still  be  ample  opportimity  for  Sena- 
tors to  speak  on  any  subject  they  desire 
dvu-lng  the  morning  hour,  or  later  in  the 
day  after  the  pending  business  is  con- 
cluded or  laid  aside.  But  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  should  rightfully  as- 
cnmie  primacy. 
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All  of  us  know  that  in  recent  years 
many  Senators  have  spoken  of  the  need 
for  rule  changes  which  would  keep  oS 
procedures  abreast  of  the  growing  work- 
load and  the  increasing  demands  upon 
our  time. 

I  believe  the  greatest  responsibility 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  his  legis- 
lative  work — that  his  first  duty  lies  in  the 
interest  and  the  study  he  can  bring  to 
the  issues  which  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  questions  often  resolved  here 
affect  the  progress,  the  welfare,  and  the 
security  of  our  country.  Very  often 
they  bear  upon  the  course  this  Nation 
will  follow  in  the  world. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  which  I  also  recommended 
last  year,  would  help  us  to  meet  our  se- 
rious responsibilities.  I  believe  it  im- 
perative that  the  Senate  adopt  such  a 
rule  this  year.  I  am  glad  to  join  the 
Senator  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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THE  SILT  PROJECT,  COLORADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
11,  1956,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Silt  project  as  one  of  the  initial  partici- 
pating projects  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  It  will  be  located  In 
Garfield  County,  Colo.,  between  Rifle  and 
Elk  Creeks,  which  are  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado  River.  The  project  would  use 
waters  of  the  Rifle  Creek  to  irrigate  1.900 
acres  of  new  land  and  to  relieve  a  serious 
water  shortage  on  5,400  acres  of  land  now 
being  partially  irrigated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rifle,  Colo.  One  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures includes  the  construction  of  the 
Rifle  Gap  Reservoir  with  a  10,000  acre- 
foot  capacity  on  Rifle  Creek.  Studies 
of  the  Silt  project  were  initiated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  early  as  1936 
and  have  been  continued  periodically  to 
the  present  date. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1963  budget  request 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  there 
appeared   the  following  language: 

Advanced  planning,  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  participating  projects,  Colorado- 
Utah-Wyoming,  $1,331,809;  for  right-of-way 
appraisals  and  preparation  of  oonstructlon 
plans  and  speclflcatlona  on  the  Silt  project 
in  preparation  for  the  start  of  construcUon 
In   fiscal   year    1964. 

However,  upon  checking  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  I  understand 
that  while  they  are  prepared  to  proceed 
with  the  initial  stages  of  construction 
on  the  project,  the  administration  has 
made  no  request  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 
budget,  except  a  request  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000  to  keep  things  going. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
my  remarks  here  interpreted  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Quite  the  contrary,  I  have  it  from 
authoritative  sources  outside  the  Gov- 
errmient  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion had  the  Silt  project  on  their  list  of 
high  priority  projects  for  1964  and  it  was 
disallowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  budgetary  reasons.  Such  an  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  Reclamation  is  com- 
pletely in  line  with  their  long  list  of 
accomplishments  in  the  past  and  the 
outstanding  Job  they  wUl,  no  doubt,  con- 


tinue to  do  in  the  future.  As  a  result, 
Mr.  President.  I  sympathize  with  the 
position  in  which  the  Bureau  finds  itself 
in  this  particular  instance.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  the  White  House  h&s 
advised  the  agency,  as  it  doubtless  has 
other  governmental  departments,  to  cut 
its  requests  to  the  bare  bones.  And,  as 
a  result,  some  projects  must  suffer.  I 
understand  this  and,  as  I  said,  sympa- 
thize with  the  Bureau's  position.  It  is 
in  the  middle  and  must  take  the  blows 
from  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

But,  here  again  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration has  missed  the  point  and  once 
more  demonstrates  its  total  lack  of 
knowledge  oi  fiscal  affairs  and  priorities. 
In  the  first  few  days  of  this  opening 
session,  the  White  House  has  pelted  us 
with  urgent  messages  requesting  every 
type  of  program  imaginable  from  a  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  to  an  education  mes- 
sage encompassing  the  very  air  which 
we  breathe.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  continue  to  receive  these  messages 
daily,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  doubt- 
less be  astronomical  and  will  make  the 
cost  of  the  Silt  project  look  more  like 
a  shopkeeper's  budget.  There  are  pro- 
grams dreamed  up  by  fanciful  theorists 
over  merely  the  past  2  years.  The  Silt 
project  was  authorized  by  Congress  over 
6  years  ago  and  investigations  into  its 
feasibility  go  back  as  far  as  27  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  in 
Colorado  have  only  six  electoral  votes, 
a  mere  pittance  in  the  eyes  of  many 
political  strategists,  and  therefore  can 
largely  be  discounted.  I  know.  too.  that 
the  voters  of  Colorado  bared  their  teeth 
in  the  last  election,  turning  the  oppo- 
sition party  almost  totally  out  of  oflBce. 
But,  even  though  I  am  a  political  realist. 
I  am  shocked  at  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  cynical  and  calculated  motivations 
continually  revealed  by  the  executive 
branch  in  its  philosophy  of  "to  the  vic- 
tors go  the  spoils." 

I  wish  to  assure  the  President  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  assist  him  in  tightening  up  the 
fiscal  year  1964  budget.  I  wish  to  assure 
him  also  that  I  am  maintaining  my  own 
list  of  priorities,  close  to  the  top  of  which 
is  the  Silt  project.  And.  in  this  con- 
nection. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Silt 
Water  Conservancy  District  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLirnoNs  or  the  Board  or  Directobs  or 
THE  Sn.T  Water  Conservancy  District, 
Silt,  Colo.,  January  24.  1963 

n.!^!"^?  *^*  ^^'*  project  was  one  of  the 
participating  named  and  authorized  projects 

Annf^^^'fo^^''  *^5'  P""^^^  ^"d  approved 
April  11.  1956;  and 

Whereas  all  Investigations  have  been  com- 
f,  r!!f  ^ii"*'  '^  °°'^  planned,  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  eald  project  Is  assured; 

1^^^^""^  ^^^  '°""  °'  contract  between  the 
United   states    and   said   district   has    been 

sToniv  ''^.\*''**  ®^  P*^""""*  °'  the  water 
Drowt-  ^*t^  '"^  ^  '"'^e  available  by  the 
U^J^L''°^^-  ^"  ^"^  BubBcrlbed  for  by 
"le  landowners  under  said  project;  and 
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Whereas  all  requirements  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  and  the  Colorado  State  law  and  con- 
ditions precedent  to  the  calling  of  an 
election  to  approve  the  contract  with  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of  said 
project  have  been  performed  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  now  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  first  stages  of  construction  of  said  proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas  said  project  Is  In  line  on  the  pri- 
ority list  assigned  by  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board  and  It  was  understood 
and  believed  that  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  construction  work  on  said  proj- 
ect in  the  1963-64  budget  of  the  Bureau, 
and  the  district  U  unable  to  understand  why 
funds  for  said  purpose  were  omitted  in  said 
budget;  and 

Whereas  said  project  is  essential  to  the 
economy  and  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  community:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives be  urged  to  present  the  facts  here- 
in stated  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to 
include  in  the  appropriation  bUl  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  funds  for  Initiation  of  the 
construction  of  said  project;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  director  of  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board,  to  the  members  of  the 
Colorado  congressional  delegation,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Elsa  Pyl.es. 

Secretary 


PHILIP  M.  KLUTZNICK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  consume  much  time,  for  I  am  mind- 
ful that  the  Senate  desires  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

I  am  not  aware  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate — particularly  those  across  the 
aisle — have  as  yet  said  anything  about 
a  man  who  is  a  member  of  their  partv, 
whom  I  consider  to  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  this  country  in  the 
past  2  years.  I  speak  of  former  Ambas- 
sador Philip  M.  Klutznick.  who  was  with 
the  U.S.  mission  at  the  United  Nations. 

During  3  months  in  this  past  fall  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  Ambassa- 
dor Klutznick  under  almost  every  situa- 
tion and  in  ahnost  every  kind  of  cir- 
cumstance in  which  a  man  could  serve 
as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
must  say  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  possessed  every  quahty  which 
was  needed  in  the  handling  of  the  very 
complex  and  delicate  matters  which 
were  assigned  to  him  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  mission. 

I  can  understand  his  own  reasons  for 
feeling  that  he.  after  service  of  some  2 
years,  should  return  to  his  own  busi- 
ness and  to  his  own  family  in  Chicago, 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  view  with  ap- 
probation the  work  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  attacked  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  indeed  unfortunate  that  we  cannot 
keep  more  people  of  his  unusual  abihty, 
mental  power,  and  zealousness  in  our 
Foreign  Service  so  that  we  may  be  more 
adequately  represented  by  people  of  that 
type. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 


The  motion  w&s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nominations  on  the  Elxecutlve  Calendar 
beginning  with  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  clerk  will  read  the  nomination. 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Christian  A.  Herter  to  be  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Herter  nomination  came  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  expressed 
my  deep  confidence  in  Mr.  Herter.  I  was 
happy  that  the  appointment  was  given 
to  this  distinguished  American.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  his 
ability  to  fill  that  post  with  an  efficiency 
equal  to  whatever  any  person  that  I  know 
could  give  to  it. 

During  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Herter 
in  committee  I  asked  him  whether  in  the 
development  of  foreign  trade  it  would 
become  important  to  keep  ourselves  in 
a  competitive  position  with  the  world 
markets. 

He  said  that  was  definitely  so;  that  if 
we  are  to  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
it  is  necessary  for  our  prices  to  be  of  a 
nature  that  will  permit  us  to  compete 
with  those  who  are  trying  to  take  busi- 
ness away  from  us. 

Mr.  Herter  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee a  few  days  before  the  longshore- 
men strike  came  to  an  end  under  the 
supposed  agreement.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  asked  him  that  question, 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  disapproval 
of  the  procedm-e  followed  and  the  re- 
sults produced  by  the  committee  that 
was  appointed  supposedly  to  be  a  medi- 
ation board. 

I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  veracity  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  However,  he  has  pre- 
dispositions and  he  has  ideologies,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  predisposition  which 
he  had.  in  spite  of  his  truthfulness,  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  what  one 
might  call  an  impartial  arbitrator. 

The  recommended  increase  in  the 
wages  for  the  second  year  was  39  cents, 
plus.  The  average  for  the  2  years  was 
8.8  percent. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  message  a  few  years  ago  made  the 
statement  that  we  should  give,  rather 
than  take;  that  when  wage  increases 
are  granted,  they  should  have  corre- 
spondence to  increased  productivity. 
The  figure  mentioned  was  4  percent. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  if  the  average 
Increase  in  the  longshoremen  agree- 
ment is  8.8  percent,  will  that  become 
the  guideline  in  demands  made  by  the 
workers  in  the  shipyards,  on  the  docks 
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of  the  inland  lakes,  and  on  the  ships 
sailing  under  the  U.S.  flag  on  the  high 
seas?  Will  it  become  the  guideline  in 
the  steel  Industry  and  in  the  railroad 
industry?  If  it  does,  if  8.8  percent  is  to 
be  the  guideline,  what  is  our  ultimate 
destination? 

To  me,  the  answer  seems  clear:  Tax 
cuts  with  increased  spending;  policies  of 
Government  which  lead  to  inflation.  I 
think  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
had  better  start  pondering  where  he 
can  place  his  money.  Should  he  put  it 
in  a  bank?  Should  he  invest  it  in  bonds? 
If  he  keeps  it  in  fixed  values,  such  as  the 
paper  dollar,  what  will  eventually  be- 
come of  it?  What  will  become  of  the 
annviity  and  the  pension  of  the  school- 
teacher, the  pastor,  the  worker,  if  this 
trend  pointing  to  an  inflationary  period 
continues? 

I  know  it  will  be  argued  that  we  have 
had  no  inflation.  But  the  springs  are 
becoming  drawn;  they  are  becoming 
tightened.  One  of  these  days  there  will 
be  put  to  them  an  additional  force,  a 
force  which  will  cause  those  springs  to 
break  violently  apart. 

It  may  appear  that  my  remarks  are  not 
pertinent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Herter;  but  they  are,  because  he  will 
have  to  negotiate,  with  other  nations, 
tariff  regulations.  He  will  be  concerned 
about  what  the  cost  of  our  products  is. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  pattern 
which  was  set  In  the  settlement  of  the 
longshoremen's  strike  will  create  dififlcul- 
ties,  Featherbedding  continues.  One  of 
the  principal  issues  in  the  dispute  was 
featherbedding.  Nothing  was  done  about 
it,  except  that  a  committee  is  to  study 
the  subject.  The  power  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  to  paralyze  the  econ- 
omy of  the  coimtry  continues.  I  do  not 
recall  for  how  many  days,  but  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  had  every  ship  flying 
the  U.S.  flag  tied  up  in  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  gulf  coast. 
I  suppose  that  if  they  had  30  desired, 
they  could  have  paralyzed  shipping  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Ohio  is  in  the  interior. 
The  manufacturers  of  Ohio  began  to  feel 
the  pinch. 

If  there  is  to  be  arbitration,  let  us  pass 
a  law  which  will  authorize  arbitration. 
If  there  is  to  be  arbitration,  let  the  law 
be  so  written  that  there  will  be  at  least 
a  semblance  of  insurance  that  those  who 
are  chosen  to  arbitrate  shall  have  the 
objective  ability  of  doing  so.  I  now  de- 
clare that  I  contemplate  introducing  a 
bill  to  require  the  arbitration  of  disputes 
between  longshoremen  and  shipowners, 
the  arbitrators  to  be  chosen  from  among 
retired  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  retired  judges  of 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals  and  district  courts. 

We  had  better  quit  pounding  business 
into  the  ground.  Our  country  has 
thrived  through  the  joint  contributions 
of  labor,  farmers,  professional  men,  lit- 
tle merchants,  and  businessmen.  The 
policy  of  using  the  big  club  to  whip  into 
submission,  according  to  the  whims  of 
those  who  issue  dictatorial  orders  with- 
out any  authorization  in  law,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  completely  foreign  to  everything 
I  have  ever  learned  about  the  freedoms 
provided  for  the  people  of  my  coimtry. 
My  lesson  has  been  that  all  shall  have 


equal  justice  before  the  bar,  before  Con- 
gress, and  before  the  bureaus  and  de- 
partments of  the  U.S.  Government.  If 
that  is  not  accorded,  we  shall  be  acting 
in  a  manner  completely  foreign  to  my 
imderstanding  of  what  our  conduct 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  commendation  of  former 
Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  also  in 
commendation  of  Bill  Gossett,  of  Michi- 
gan, who  have  been  nominated  to  be,  re- 
spectively, Special  Representative  and 
Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  on  this  subject,  perhaps 
I  may  defer  my  remarks  until  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Herter  has  been  con- 
firmed. After  it  is  confirmed.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  two 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  question  is, 
Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Christian  A.  Herter.  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Special  Represent- 
ative for  Trade  Negotations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotenti  ary  ? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Christian 
Herter  is  about  to  undertake  an  under- 
taking of  enormous  magnitude  for  the 
country.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  know 
of  no  one  In  American  public  life  likely 
to  fill  this  position  so  well. 

I  submit  that  what  our  country  does 
in  connection  with  trade  negotiations 
with  the  entire  world — a  subject  within 
the  compass  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962 — will  be  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  even  the  operations  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  or  the  other 
Government  agencies  concerned  with 
the  development  of  underdeveloped  areas 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  correctly 
said,  for  example,  that  all  the  aid  we  give 
Brazil  could  be  wiped  out  in  one  after- 
noon by  a  sharp  fall  in  the  price  of  cof- 
fee. Similar  statements  could  be  made 
in  regard  to  country  after  country. 

In  addition,  former  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  will  have  to  give  consideration  to 
Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
Asia,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan,  when- 
ever he  negotiates  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

In  short,  the  operations  of  his  oflice 
will  have  a  determinative  effect,  and  per- 
haps a  decisive  effect,  upon  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Herter  demonstrated  bipartisan- 
ship of  the  most  complete  kind  during 
his  service  in  Congress  and  also  during 
his  other  governmental  service — for  ex- 
ample, when  he  served  as  special  repre- 
sentative in  connection  with  develop- 
ment aid  by  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
sequently when  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  State.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  was 
vice  chairman  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives committee  which  finally  de- 
veloped the  Marshall  plan.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  then  Dr. 
Eaton,  and  Mr.  Herter  was  vice  chair- 


man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com. 
mittee,  which  then  was  known  as  the 
Herter  committee. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  of  Mr 
Herter  complete  fairness  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  American  economic 
scene,  and  also  of  our  country's  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  the  world,  which  1 
believe  is  of  decisive  importance  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  unless  we  blow 
ourselves  up  through  some  madness  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons. 

So  I  rise  to  congratulate  the  President 
on  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Herter,  and 
to  voice  our  deep  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Herter 
which  at  this  stage  in  his  life,  after  so 
many  honors  have  been  heaped  upon 
him,  induces  him  to  accept  this  most  im- 
portant  assignment,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  only 
briefly  of  Bill  Gossett,  of  Michigan,  al- 
though he  deserves  a  long  chapter,  i 
know  him  best  as  general  counsel  lor 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  and  I  have  worked 
with  him  as  a  lawyer  and  also  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  He  has  rare  insight  into 
the  operations  of  U.S.  private  enterprise. 
No  Senator  need  fear  that  the  utmost 
realism  in  terms  of  the  economic  ca- 
pacity, the  economic  destiny,  and  the 
economic  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  will  be  overlooked  in  cormection 
with  these  negotiations,  when  Bill  Gos- 
sett has  a  hand  in  them. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ex- 
emplary team  to  undertake  this  critically 
important  function  for  our  country;  and, 
as  a  Senator  from  New  York,  I  express 
deep  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  two 
men  of  such  high  caliber,  quality,  skill, 
experience,  and  patriotism  are  willing  to 
undertake  these  arduous  duties,  not- 
withstanding that  each  of  them  has  al- 
ready lived  a  life  full  of  service  to  our 
Nation — Mr.  Herter,  in  public  capacities; 
and  Mr.  Gossett,  in  private  capacities. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  wisdom  and  objectivity 
in  appointing  Mr.  Herter  to  be  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

All  of  us  know  of  Mr.  Herter's  distin- 
guished service  in  many  fields.  I  re- 
member particularly  that  in  1947  and 
1948  he  was  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  then 
called  the  Herter  committee,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  adoption  and  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

I  know  that  all  Senators,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  have  great  confidence 
in  Mr.  Herter's  work.  Because  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  is  held,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  I  anticipate 
that  he  will  achieve  great  success  in  this 
ver>'  diflBcult  field. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Gossett  only  a  short 
time.  My  knowledge  of  him  and  my  re- 
gard for  him  are  based  chiefly  on  what 
Mr.  Herter  has  told  me  about  him.  Mr. 
Herter  said  that  in  interviewing  the 
many  persons  whom  he  considered  for 
appointment  as  his  assistants,  he  found 
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\ir  Gossett  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  men 
wlUi  whom  he  talked.  I  may  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  while  Mr.  Gossett  was 
born  in  Texas,  his  family  were  residents 
of  the  county  in  which  I  live — Pulaski 
County,  Ky. — and  many  of  them  still 
reside  there.  However,  my  remarks  are 
directed  to  Mr.  Gossett's  great  ability,  to 
which  Mr.  Herter  has  attested. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bill 
D.  Meyers,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Bill  D.  Moyers,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  voice  my  opposition  to  this  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Moyers  is  a  28-year-old  young 
man.  Before  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Government  he  held  three  Jobs.  In  one 
he  received  $8,000  a  year.  In  the  next 
he  received  $6,000  a  year.  And  in  the 
third— the  one  which  he  held  before  he 
came  to  work  for  the  Government — he 
received  $5,500  a  year.  He  suddenly 
found  himself  on  the  payroll  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1959  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000.  Within  3  months  that  salary 
was  raised  to  $15,000.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  a  managerial  capacity  at  a  salary  of 
$20,000. 

The  assignment  to  which  this  young 
man  has  now  been  nominated  will  pay 
$19,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Moyers  has  an  excellent  educa- 
tional background,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  last  Job  he  held  before  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Government  paid 
him  $5,500  a  year.  He  went  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  payroll  at  $10,000.  and 
in  3  months  his  salary  was  raised  to 
$15,000. 

What  causes  me  to  voice  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  nomination  is  the  fact  that 
!|f^^^tantly  hear  how  Incapable  is  the 
federal  Government  to  find  employees. 
A  movement  is  constantly  energized  to 
Keep  raising  and  raising  salaries.  As  an 
example,  somebody  proposed  paying  the 
bupreme  Court  Justices  $75,000  a  year 
and  others  have  spoken  about  paying 
Senators  $35,000  a  year. 

It  i^  said,  "We  have  to  do  it  because 
nobody  wants  to  be  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  or  a  Senator,  or  to  work  for  the 
irtvemment.    We  must  hft  the  salaries." 

If  I  may  say  so  modesUy,  I  was  mayor 
or  Cleveland  and  Governor  of  Ohio  and 
i  snow  what  is  paid  "back  in  the  hinter- 
^as    for  workers.    I  shall  not,  by  my 


vote,  start  giving  approval  to  the  policy 
of  fantastic  hiring. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  telling 
the  youth  of  the  country,  "All  you  have 
to  do  is  get  on  the  Federal  payroll  and 
you  will  be  in  gravy  the  rest  of  your  Ufe." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  in  what  he 
has  said.  I  concur  with  him  in  his  posi- 
tion on  the  nomination.  I,  too,  shall  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  questions  which  I  put  to  Mr. 
Moyers,  beginning  on  page  9  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing,  and  going  over  to 
page  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt   Feom    Hxaeing  on  Nomination   on 

Bill  D.  Movers 

peacx   corps  cost  factors 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Lattscht,  do  you 
wish  to  ask  questions? 

Senator  Lausche.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  ask 
questions. 

Has  the  calculated  cost  of  $9,000  a  year 
per  worker  gone  up  since  the  Peace  Corps 
was  established? 

Mr.  Moyers.  No,  sir.  The  cost  factors  have 
remained  consistent. 

VOLtrNTEERS     IN    THE    PHTLIPPINES 

Senator  Lauschk.  Now.  then,  may  I  ask 
what  these  650  Peace  Corps  workers  are  doing 
In  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Moyers.  They  are  primarUy  serving  as 
teachers*  assistants,  Senator  Lausche.  They 
are  working  in  remote  villages  as  assistants 
to  the  Filipino  teachers,  and  they  are  doing 
two  things: 

One.  helping  In  the  teaching  of  English; 
and  second,  helping  in  the  teaching  of  math 
and    he  sciences. 

Senator  Lausche.  Do  you  know  what  the 
salary  of  the  Philippine  teacher  Is? 

Mr.  Moyers.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  somewhere 
around  $90  a  month. 

Senator  Lausche.  That  would  be  $1,080  a 
year? 

Mr.  Moyers.  Something  like  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  We  are  sending  our 
Peace  Corps  workers  to  that  country  at  a 
cost  of  $9,000  each? 

Mr.  Moyers.  However,  Senator,  in  the  PhU- 
Ipplnes  our  people 

Senator  Lausche.  You  can  answer  that  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  Moyers.  Yes.  The  cost  of  each  volun- 
teer In  the  Philippines  is  $9,000,  but  he  also 
only  gets  $70  a  month  as  a  living  allowance 
in  the  Philippines. 

peace  corps  and  exchange  program  costs 
compared 

Senator  Lausche.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
what  the  cost  is  per  year  of  our  exchange 
program  teachers? 

The  Chairman.  I  haven"t  looked  at  It 
recently.  Senator  Lausche,  but  my  memory 
of  It  last  year  or  the  year  before  is  that  the 
cost  was  substantially  less  than  that,  but 
it  varies. 

You  see.  a  student  who  goes  abroad  gets 
varying  amounts  according  to  living  stand- 
ards In  the  country,  and  this  U  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3,000.  But  if  a  teacher,  a  pro- 
fessor. Is  teaching  in  a  school,  the  cost  wUl 
vary  according  to  the  position.  That  may 
run  up  to  as  high  as  $6,000  or  $7,000.  It  is 
very  rare  that  it  goes  over  that. 

I  would  say  the  average  certainly  would 
not  be  over  $5,000. 


Senator  Lausche.  Well,  the  chairman 
asked  you  this  question  and  I  want  to 
repeat  It: 

If  we  send  teachers  with  experience  and 
training  under  the  exchange  program  to 
these  foreign  countries  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  a 
year,  how  do  you  Justify  sending  a  Peace 
Corps  worker  at  $9,000? 

Mr.  MoTERs.  Well,  one  of  the  Justlfleations. 
Senator  Lausche,  is  that  they  are  wanted. 
they  are  requested  by  the  hoet  country 
people. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  Philip- 
pines, for  example,  ever  requested  650  ex- 
change students  to  teach  in  the  rural  villages 
of  the  PhilUpines.  They  requested  650 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  do  it  and  we 
responded,  and  have  sent  the  people  there 
to  do  this  particular  work. 

nomination  or  bill  d.  uoyess 

I  am  quite  happy  to  supply  for  the  record 
a  breakdown  of  the  cost  factors  of  volun- 
teers, and  would  Uke  to  see.  perhaps,  a 
comparison  made  between  those  coat  factors 
and  the  cost  factors  of  an  exchange  student. 

Senator  Lausche.  You  have  not  answered 
my  question.  How  do  you  Justify  sending 
overseas  Peace  Corps  workers  who  are  recent 
graduates,  at  a  cost  of  $9,000  a  year,  when 
experienced  teachers  in  coUeges  can  be  sent 
under  the  exchange  program  at  $5,000? 

Mr.  Moyers.  WeU.  the  JusUflcation.  Sena- 
tor Lausche,  comes  in  the  breakdown  of  the 
cost  factor. 

For  example,  we  provide  a  2-  to  3-month 
tralnhig  program  for  our  people  that  I  do 
not  believe  is  provided  by  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  domestic  cost  of  Peace  Corps. 

I  would  think  that  that  would  account  for 
one  of  the  major  reasons  that  the  cost,  the 
per  year  cost,  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
is  more  than  the  per  year  cost  for  an  ex- 
change student. 

Senator  Lausche.  That  would  mean,  then, 
that  what  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
provided  in  training  teachers  without  ooet 
to  us  we  provide  in  the  Peace  Corps  by  giving 
volunteers  this  preliminary  training,  and 
that  adds  to  the  costs. 

Mr.  MoYERs.  We  provide  training.  Senator 
Lausche,  for  the  particular  assignment  that 
the  person  is  going  to.  A  person  who  comes 
out  of  a  teacher  training  program,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  University  of  Texas  probably 
has  not  been  prepared  to  teach  English  as  a 
second  language  in  the  Philippines  or  In- 
donesia or  any  other  country.  We  provide  a 
2-  to  3-month  training  program  which  buUds 
upon  what  the  person  learned  in  college  and 
at  the  university. 

Senator  Lausche.  May  I  put  this  question 
on  this  thought:  Do  you  say  that  in  the 
operation  of  the  Peace  Corps,  it  is  proper  and 
Just  and  reasonable  to  send  teachers  to  these 
foreign  countries  at  a  cost  of  »9,000  a  year 
when  under  the  exchange  program  we  can 
send  experienced  professors  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000?    You  can  answer  that  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Moyers.  I  cannot  answer  that  yes  or 
no.  Senator. 

Senator  Lausche.  That  is,  can  you  answer 
it  "yes"  or  "no"  and  then  give  your  explana- 
tion, after  you  have  given  the  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer? 

Mr.  Moyers.  Would  you  rephrase  the  ques- 
tion? 

Senator  Lausche.  Would  you  please  read 
the  question,  Mr.  Reporter? 

(Senator  Lauschx's  question  was  read  by 
the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Moyers.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is.  I  think,  yes,  it  is  Justified. 

Senator  Lausche.  You  say  it  is  Justified? 

Mr.  MoTEES.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  Justified. 

peace  corps  WASHINGTON  PERSONNEL 

Senator  Lausche.  How,  how  many  persons 
are  there  in  the  central  office  at  the  Peace 
Corps? 
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Ifir.  MoTxas.  About — the  last  count  was 
448  permanent  positions  Oiled  at  tb«  Peace 
Ck)rpa  and  71  of  what  we  call  temporary 
people. 

Senator  IjAVBcbm.  That  la  In  the  central 
office? 

Mr.  MoTxas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lauschx.  So  of  the  employees  that 
the  Peace  Corps  now  has,  there  are  about  500 
In  the  central  office? 

Mr.  MoTXRS.  That  is  correct. 

NOMINXX'S    KDtJCATTONAI.    AND    JOB    EXPEBIENCX 

Senator  Laubchx.  And  your  salary  In  your 
present  position  Is  how   much? 

Ifir.  MoTxxs.  $20,000  a  year. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Under  the  new  i>osition 
it  wUl  be  $19,500? 

Mr.  MOTXBS.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Lauschx.  WUl  you  please  tell  me 
what  your  native  State  is? 

Mr.  MoTXss.  Texas. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Texas.  How  many  Jobs 
had  you  had  In  private  Industry  before  you 
went  to  work  for  the  Qovernment? 

Mr.  MoTxis.  I  never  worked  for  private  in- 
dustry. I  have  held  a  Job  In  communica- 
tions, one  for  an  institution,  and  one  for  a 
newspaper;  that  is  three. 

Senator  Laxtschx.  All  right. 

In  communications,  was  that  at  college? 

Mr.  MoTXRS.  It  was  while  I  was  In  school, 
Senator,  but  it  was  a  full-time  Job.  It  might 
as  well  have  been  not  as  a  student. 

Senator  Lauschx.  And  you  were  a  radio 
announcer? 

Mr.  MoTXBS.  No.  I  was  assistant  news  edi- 
tor for  television  and  radio. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  your  pay  In 
that  Job? 

Mr.  MoTxas.  $8,000  a  year. 

Senator  Laxtschx.  Tea.    When  did  you  hold 

that  Job? 

Mr.  MoTXBs.  That  was  in  1964  through 
1957. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  the  next  Job 
that  you  held? 

Mr.  MoTxas.  The  next  year.  Senator,  I 
spent  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  study- 
ing. I  returned  to  take  a  Job  while  I  was  in 
college  studying  for  another  degree  at  the 
theological  seminary. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  the  pay  of 
that? 

Mr.  MoTXBS.  It  was  $6,000,  but  I  was  in 
school. 

Senator  Lauschx.  That  was  In  a  religioxis 
Institution? 

Mr.  MoTKRS.  Tes. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  the  third  Job 
you  held? 

Mr.  MoTXRS.  That  was  back  prior  to  college 
when  I  was  sports  editor  for  a  newspaper  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  the  pay  of 
that? 

Mr.  MoTERS.  About  $5,500. 

irOMXNXX'S    GOVKRMMKNT    KXPXRIKNCK 

Senator  Lauschx.  When  did  you  first  go  to 
work  for  the  Qovernment? 

Mr.  MOTEBS.  Well,  I  spent  one  brief  stint 
In  1954,  but  I  came  in  1959  full  time. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Was  that  with  the  Peace 
Corps? 

Mr.  MoYKRS.  No.  That  was  with  the  then 
Senator  Johnsok. 

Senator  Lauschx.  You  were  in  his  office? 

Mr.  MoYEES.  Yee,  sir. 

Senator  Lauschx.  What  was  your  pay  in 
that  post? 

Mr.  MoTKKS.  Well,  the  first  month  I  came 
it  was  $10,000,  but  within  3  months  it  was 
$15,000. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Your  highest  pay  In  pri- 
vate Industry  until  you  came  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  was  $8,000? 

Mr.  MoTXBS.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Lauschx.  And  you  went  to  work 
for   $10,000  and   in   3   months   your   salary 
was  raised  to  $15,000? 

Mr.  MOTXRS.  That  is  right. 


Senator  Lauschx.  And  your  present  salary 
U  $20,000? 

Mr.  MoTKHS.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Lauschx.  I  have  here  a  document 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Shrlver  In  which  he  an- 
swers certain  questions  which  I  put  to  him, 
and  he  says: 

"The  Peace  Corps  is  a  voluntary  program. 
People  who  enter  the  Peace  Corps  will  all 
be  volunteers  who  know  that  neither  their 
wages  nor  their  living  standards  will  be  as 
high  as  what  they  could  expect  In  the  United 
States  or  in  other  oversea  Government  pro- 
grams." 

Does  your  status  fall  within  this  definition 
of  what  Peace  Corps  work  Is? 

Mr.  MoYERS.  No.  Mr.  Shrlver  was  refer- 
ring to  Peace  Corps  volunteere. 

Senator  Lauschx.  I  see. 

Now  then,  your  experience  has  been  mainly 
as  a  scholar  and,  to  a  spasmodic  degree,  in 
the  field  of  work — I  am  summarizing  now. 
That  is  correct,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  MoYxas.  For  the  last  2  years.  Senator 
Lausche,  I  have  been  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  I  think  that  my  nomination  for  this 
position  was  upon  that  experience  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  on  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
too  many  people  in  this  country  who  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  Peace  Corps,  and  that 
Mr.  Shrlver  and  the  President  wanted  some- 
one in  this  position  who  did  know  some- 
thing about  the  Peace  Corps. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Did  you  get  a  degree  In 
Journalism? 

iir.  MoTERS.  Bachelor  of  Journalism  with  a 
major  in  Journalism  and  government,  and 
with  a  bsujhelor  of  divinity,  and  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Senator  Lausche.  So  you  trained  yoxirself 
in  the  field  of  Journalism? 

Mr.  MoTERs.  And  government. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Government? 
Mr.  MoTXHS.  And  government;  yes,  sir.     I 
had    a   double   major. 

SALAHOES    or    JOXTRNALISTS 

Senator  Lausche.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  average  salary  in  the  Nation  is — maybe 
you  cannot  answer  that — of  Journalists  with 
the  experience  that  you  have  had? 

Mr.  MoTERS.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lausche.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find 
out?  J 

Mr.  MoTXRS.  No.  sir.  ! 

Senator  Lauschx.  Do  you  think  It  is  up  to 
$20,000  a  year? 

Mr.  MoYEHS.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  would 
be  surprised  if  it  were. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?    What  was  the  question?    I  missed  it. 

Senator  Lauschx.  I  asked  what  the  average 
salary  in  the  Nation  Is  of  men  engaged  in 
the  Journalistic   profession. 

Mr.  MoYERS.  Some  of  them  are  here,  Mr. 
Senator.    You  might  ask  them.     (Laughter.) 

Senator  Lauschx.  I  would  like  to  ask  them. 
and  I  think  it  will  not  tend  to  strengthen 
your  case  if  they  answer. 

How  many  of  you  get  $20,000  a  year?  You 
don't  have  to  answer.  , 

I  think  that  is  all.  | 

The      Chahiman.  Senator     Hickenlooper. 

Senator  Lausche.  May  I  ask  how  many 
others  who  are  working  In  the  Jotirnallsm 
department  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  getting 
this  salary  of  $20,000? 

Mr.  MoYERS.  There  are  none. 

Senator  Lausche.  You  were  doing  Journal- 
istic work  in  the  Peace  Corps  because  I  have 
releases  here  with  your  name  on  them.  You 
were  the  press  man,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  Moyers.  No,  I  was  not.  Senator. 
Senator  Lausche.  What  are  these? 

Mr.  MoYERS.  My  name  Is  on  those,  on  that 
piece  of  paper  there,  because  I  sent — one 
of  my  Jobs  was  to  send  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  news  releases  that  bore  upon  their 
constituents. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Yes,  I  see.     That  is  all. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
clusion, I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
nominee  was  a  journalist  in  private  life 
That  is  what  he  studied  for.  He  studied 
some  theology. 

I  cannot  give  my  approval  to  the  nomi- 
nation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ha« 
the  nomination  been  confirmed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
Bill  Moyers  is  a  young  man.  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  unusual  for  so  young  a  man 
to  occupy  such  a  responsible  position  as 
that  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  so  far  as 
youth  is  concerned,  that  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  age  qualiflcation  U 
only  25  years,  and  to  be  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  the  age  qualification  is 
only  30  years. 

I  must  add  that  my  experience  with 
him  has  convinced  me  that  the  appoint- 
ment is  no  more  imusual  than  the  man 
himself.  In  less  than  three  decades,  BID 
Moyers  has  accomplished  more  than 
many  men  do  in  a  full  lifetime.  He  has 
not  only  an  unusually  rich  academic 
background ;  not  only  an  unusually  broad 
and  thorough  Senate  background,  a£  as- 
sistant to  former  Senator  Lykdoh 
Johnson,  but  an  unusual  record  of  sen- 
ice  as  one  of  the  chief  executives  of  the 
Peace  Corps  during  the  past  2  years. 

And  I  am  confident,  Mr.  President, 
that  Bill  Moyers  will  provide  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  people  of  the  country  with 
additional  evidence  of  his  unusual  capac- 
ities in  the  future. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
sat  through  the  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Bill  Moyers.  I  was  highly  im- 
pressed with  him.  not  only  this  year  but 
previously  when  he  appeared  before  our 
committee,  particularly  in  support  of 
Peace  Corps  legislation.  He  has  made  a 
fine  impression  upon  our  committee. 

With  reference  to  the  pay  which  he  re- 
ceived prior  to  coming  with  the  Govern- 
ment, I  think,  in  all  fairness,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  one  of  those  jobs  was 
before  he  went  to  college.  The  $5,500  job 
and  the  other  jobs  were  held  and  carried 
on  while  he  was  in  college.  The  $8,000 
salary  he  received  while  holding  a  Job 
while  he  was  getting  his  college  educa- 
tion. Likewise,  the  $6,000  a  year  job  was 
a  job  he  held  while  going  to  school,  again 
in  college. 

Bill  Moyers  not  only  completed  his 
academic  training  in  college  in  this  coun- 
try, but  was  the  winner  of  a  Rotary 
scholarship  at  Edinburgh,  where,  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  he  took  a  degree  in  theol- 
ogy, or  in  some  theological  field. 

He  has  shown  a  remarkable  grasp  and 
a  fine  ability  in  his  work  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  think  he  is  to  be  credited  for 
being  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
Sargent  Shriver  and  other  associates  in 
developing  the  Peace  Corps,  which  b»i 
gained  the  respect  of  the  people  of  tnj 
country  and  of  the  whole  world.  Mucn 
of  the  credit  is  due  to  Bill  Moyers.   I  •» 
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very  glad  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  con- 
flrm  his  nomination. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  said  about  the  appointment 
of  Bill  Moyers.  I  think  this  young  man. 
because  of  his  youth,  energy,  and  mental 
capability  evidenced  throughout  his  ca- 
reer, will  make  a  very  fine  public  servant. 

I  think,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  he  will  move  forward  and 
do  a  great  job  for  us  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

I  am  one  who  believes  in  youth.  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  that  simply  because 
one  is  young,  he  does  not  possess  the 
ability  to  do  the  job  of  men  many  times 
his  senior. 

If  one  will  but  study  history,  the  record 
will  show  some  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments in  life  were  performed  by 
young  men  under  30  years  of  age.  Prom 
my  past  associations  and  knowledge  of 
Bill  Moyers  I  believe  he  will  do  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  also  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  Bill  Moyers.  as  have  other 
Senators.  In  my  judgment,  he  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly able  and  competent  young 
man.  Ail  those  who  have  served  with 
him,  including  the  present  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  have  been  im- 
pressed in  the  same  way. 

It  Is  true  that  he  Is  a  young  man,  but 
the  kind  of  work  he  would  be  expected 
to  do  is  in  an  area  where  the  emphasis 
is  on  youth.  Just  as  In  time  of  war  we 
do  not  send  those  in  their  forties  or 
fifties  to  be  frontline  soldiers,  except 
ofBcers  who  might  have  relatively  high 
rank,  for  the  most  part  young  people 
are  needed  in  the  Peace  Corps  activity. 
In  this  connection  it  is  best  to  have  a 
young  man  who  has  intelligence,  vigor, 
and  a  natural  flare  for  leadership  to  fill 
the  position  Bill  Moyers  will  be  expected 
to  hold  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Having  listened  to  him  testify  before 
our  committee  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
I  have  been  impressed  by  him.  I  think 
the  Senate  will  not  be  disappointed  that 
it  has  confirmed  this  nomination. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
supplement  what  I  put  in  the  Record 
before  by  citing  this  as  an  example  of 
how  the  taxpayers'  money  is  spent?  I 
wish  to  put  in  the  Record  facts  relating 
to  the  development  of  a  peace  corps  in 
New  York. 

A  private  nonprofit  corporation  was 
formed  to  operate  a  domestic  peace 
corps.  They  came  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  made  an  application  for 
$250,000.  That  $250,000  was  granted, 
and  here  is  a  list  of  the  salaries : 

One  overall  project  director,  $14,000. 

One  peace  corps  program  coordinator, 
$13,000. 

One  recruitment  coordinator,  $10,000. 

One  chief  of  training  program,  $13,000, 

One  senior  research  director,  $13,000. 

One  urban  service  corps  program  co- 
ordinator, $12,000. 

There  is  another  example  of  what  is 
?°"«^^'ith  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  is 
ladled  out.  It  is  spent  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  taxpayers. 


I  do  not  care  how  intelligent  this 
young  man  is,  and  he  can  be  decked  out 
with  a  great  many  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys, 
the  fact  is  that  he  was  put  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  as  a  plum,  and  nothing  else. 
In  3  months  he  revealed  the  qualities 
which  cried  out.  'You  must  raise  his  sal- 
ary by  $5,000."  He  was  rewarded  for  no 
other  reason  than  for  his  political  work. 


DEPUTY  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  T.  Gossett  to  be  Deputy 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  Elliott  Bell,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  served 
as  Budget  Director.  In  that  office  he  in- 
jected a  philosophy  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  this  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  aban- 
doned the  old  philosophy  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  philosophy  of  "a  balanced 
budget  is  a  good  thing  but  not  now,  be- 
cause we  cannot  attain  it." 

He  took  the  additional  step  of  the 
planners,  of  the  disciples  of  big  govern- 
ment, when  he  said  that  a  deficit  was  a 
good  thing. 

Mr.  Bell  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
asked  him,  "Do  I  understand  that  the 
deficit  that  we  are  having  in  the  cur- 
rent year" — which  was  fiscal  year  1962 — 
"was  planned?" 

Mr.  BeU  repUed,  "Yes,  sir;  It  was 
planned  as  an  antirecession  measure." 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  on  the  Senate  floor 
pointed  out  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  had  said  that  the  deficit  was 
planned  and,  in  substance,  that  it  was 
desirable,  and  that  a  lower  deficit  would 
have  been  bad  for  the  country. 

I  submit  that  that  policy  does  violence 
to  the  concept  of  honesty  in  government, 
maintained  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  It  does  not  render 
someone  fit  for  high  office  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. Before  a  wrongful  course  of 
action  is  undertaken,  there  first  is  a 
wrong  idea.  Mr.  Bell  certainly  embraces 
one. 

I  am  not  assuming  that  his  nomina- 
tion will  be  defeated.  I  am  aware  of 
the  makeup  of  the  Senate,  party-wise, 
and  I  say  that  not  in  any  unkind  way! 
I  am  aware  that  many  Senators  find  It 
necessary  to  support  the  President  in  his 
selection  of  people  to  represent  his  offi- 


cial family.    Therefore  I  am  not  hopeful 
that  we  can  defeat  the  nominatioiL 

However,  I  do  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  this  man  possesses  an  eco- 
nomic philosophy  under  which  he  be- 
lieves in  planned  deficits.  I  ask  the 
question:  At  what  point  does  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  national  debt  begin?  I  be- 
lieve it  begins  when  we  decide  not  to  pay 
the  debt.  We  hear  no  one  charged  with 
budgetary  matters  who  announces  any 
plans  or  any  intention  of  paying  the 
debt;  rather,  to  renew  the  bonds  when 
they  fall  due.  This  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  our  Republic.  The  nomination  should 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Record  show  that 
I  vote  "No"  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL BANK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  C.  Bullitt  to  be  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for 
a  term  of  2  years,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  B.  Dale,  to  be  UJS. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


AMBASSADOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Wesley  Jones,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  J.  Wesley 
Jones  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Peru. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  longtime  career  For- 
eign Service  employee  of  our  Govern- 
ment, having  spent  32  years  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
he  is  not  only  a  native  of  my  State  but 
that  he  also  comes  from  my  hometown 
of  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  He  has  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service  and  experience 
in  the  Foreign  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
list   of   his   various   assignments,   down 
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through  the  last  32  years,  be  inserted  in 
the  RzcoKO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

J.  WXBZ.ET  JONZS 

Present  poeition:  Azabassador  to  tlie 
United  Kingdom  of  Libya. 

Considered  for:  Ambassador  to  Peru. 

Bom :  Iowa,  June  4,  1907. 

Education:  AJB.,  Oeorge  Wasliington  Uni- 
versity, 1930. 

Marital  statvis:  Married. 

Experience : 

Government: 

Appointed  PSO  unclassified,  vice  consul, 
secretary,  diplomatic  service,  temporary  vice 
consxil,  Saltllk),  1930. 

Foreign  Service  bcIiooI,  vice  consul,  Cal- 
cutta. 1831. 

Vice  consul,  Rome,  1935. 

Vice  consul,  Florence.  June  9, 1936. 

PSO-8,  consul.  Borne.  1937. 

PSO-7.  1939. 

Department,  1941. 

PSO-8. 1942. 

Assistant  Cblef,  Division  of  South  Euro- 
pean Affairs.  1944. 

Second  secretary-consiil,  Rome,  F80-4; 
first  secretary.  Rome.  In  addition  to  con- 
sul, 1946. 

FSO-3.  Id46. 

PSO-2.  counselor  of  Embassy,  Nanking, 
1948. 

Consul  general;  consul  general.  Nanking 
In  addition  to  counselor;  counselor  of  Em- 
bassy, Madrid,  1949. 

PSO-1, 1950. 

Director,  Office  of  West  European  Affairs, 
19SS. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs:    career   minister,    1957. 

Ambassador  to  Libya.  1958. 

OflQce:   American  Embassy,  Tripoli.  Libya. 

Home:  In  care  of  th*^  American  Embassy, 
TripoU.  Libya. 

Leg^al  residence:  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  just  another  of 
many  fine  examples  of  Iowa's  record  of 
giving  her  share  of  public  servants  to 
the  Foreign  Service  of  our  Government. 
I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Jones  in  this 
assignment  win  continue  to  produce  as 
effectively  as  he  has  in  the  past.  I  hope 
that  future  assignments  in  the  Foreign 
Service  will  be  as  commendable  as  this 
one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE  DIP- 
LOMATIC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  begin- 
ning with  that  of  G.  Edward  Clark,  of 
New  York,  a  Foreign  Service  ofiBcer  for 
promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1,  and 
ending  with  John  W.  O'Connell,  of 
South  Dakota,  a  Foreign  Service  officer, 
to  be  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  15,  1963,  are 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  tuid  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  FROM  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  of  Venezuela  are  con- 
ferring in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  not 
only  timely  but  also  imperative  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  call  atten- 
tion to  a  crisis  which  is  being  created  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  other 
coal-producing  areas  of  the  country  by 
the  continued  flow  into  our  Nation  of 
residual  oil  from  Venezuela. 

I  recall  that  on  one  occasion  in  this 
body,  when  debate  was  raging  about 
problems  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  co- 
gently asked,  "What  about  the  Middle 
West?" 

Today,  as  we  think  of  the  problems 
of  Venezuela,  I  ask.  What  are  the  prob- 
lems of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia in  part,  Pennsylvania  in  part,  Ohio 
in  part,  and  Illinois  in  part? 

For  that  reason,  during  the  visit  of 

President  Betancourt  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  these  remarks  are  made.  They 
are  made  rather  bluntly,  but  they  are 
made  because  it  is  necessary  in  this 
forum  to  point  out  very  carefully  but 
affirmatively  that  an  industry  in  our 
Nation  is  being  injured  tragically  by  the 
continued  fiow  of  imported  residual  oil 
into  the  United  States.  So  what  I  shall 
say  here.  I  shall  say  based  upon  facts. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  13,  1963. 
the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency 
Planning  in  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
President  forwarded  to  President  Ken- 
nedy a  memorandum  recommending  "a 
careful  and  meaningful  relaxation  of 
controls"  on  residual  fuel  oil  imports. 

This  recommendation  followed  soon 
after  the  20-percent  increase  in  import 
quotas  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
authorized  at  the  end  of  January  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And  this  lat- 
ter action.  Mr.  President,  was  only  the 
most  recent  in  an  unbroken  series  of  in- 
creases ordered  by  this  administration. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  residual  oil  go- 
ing to  our  Atlantic  seaboard  utilities — 
some  90  percent  of  it — is  from  refineries 
in  the  Dutch  Antilles  and  Venezuela. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  the  electric  utilities 
and  their  customers  of  the  eastern  sea- 
Iward,  there  are  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations involved  in  relaxing  the  import 
quotas. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  significant  role 
occupied  by  Venezuela  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Betancourt  in  our  effort 
to  achieve  hemispheric  solidarity  against 
international  communism  and  Cas- 
troism. There  is  no  intent  on  my  part 
to  detract  from  the  importance  of  Vene- 
zuela in  this  regard.  But  I  believe  we 
need  more  facts.  Accordingly,  I  have 
had  a  study  initiated  to  determine  spe- 
cifically to  what  extent  American  pay- 


ments for  residual  oil  from  Veneauda 
contribute  to  the  economic  vlabllifanS 
that  country.  ' 

Notwithstanding,  Mr.  President,  1 1». 
spectfully  suggest  that  in  the  presesit 
instance  the  left  hand  of  our  admlois. 
tration  does  not  know  what  the  riait 
hand  is  doing,  and  further,  that  the  left 
hand  is  too  far  removed  from  the  head. 
One  would  hardly  expect  that  in  an  tui- 
ministration  as  articulate  and  well  in! 
formed  as  the  Kennedy  administration! 
a  member  of  the  President's  Executive 
OfBce  would  not  be  conversant  with 
President  Kennedy's  deep  and  personal 
and  official  concern  for  the  strengthen, 
ing  of  our  own  domestic  economy. 

Yet  it  is  the  only  conclusion  that  one 
can  derive  from  reading  the  recent  OEP 
memorandum  in  the  light  of  President 
Kennedy's  noteworthy  leadership  in  pro- 
posing  domestic  economic  legislation— 
and  especially  for  those  areas  which 
would  be  most  severely  damaged  and 
inordinately  sacrificed  by  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  OEP  memorandum. 

Not  only  has  the  author  of  this  memo- 
randum presumably  been  immune  to 
President  Kennedy's  logic  and  eloquence 
on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  a 
healthy  national  economy  to  the  oterall 
national  security,  but  also  he  apparently 
has  overlooked  or  misunderstood  that 
section  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  which  deals  specifically  with  this 
problem  and  under  the  authority  ol 
which  the  Director  of  OEP  is  given  ad- 
visory role  in  the  field  of  imports. 

This  may  seem  a  harsh  judgment, 
but  it  is  supported  by  two  specific  refer- 
ences in  the  OEP  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  application  of  the 
national  security  section  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  to  residual  oil  imports. 

On  page  30  of  the  OEP  memorandum, 
the  author  states  with  reference  to  the 
economic  condition  of  the  bituminous 
coal  industry — a  condition  affected  In  no 
small  measure  by  residual  oil  imports— 
that: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  national  security 
section  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  can 
under  the  showing  of  this  Investigation  be 
the  medium  for   Government  assistance. 

Again,  on  page  34,  in  discussing  the 
condition  of  the  railroad  industry,  the 
OEP  director  comments  that: 

In  any  case,  In  my  view,  section  232  ol 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  Is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  correcting  the  railroads'  dUB- 
cultles. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  without  admitting 
the  validity  of  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"Government  assistance"  in  this  con- 
text, I  would  reiterate  that  Uie  Director 
had  apparently  not  read  with  care  the 
entire  section  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  under  which  his  authority  is  con- 
ferred. This  act  is  published  in  *TJ.S. 
Code  Congressional  and  Administrative 
News,"  No.  17,  1962.  pages  4241-4279. 

Section  232,  subsection  fb>  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  which  confers  ad- 
visory authority  upon  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  appears 
at  the  botom  of  page  4247.  Had  the  au- 
thor of  the  OEP  memorandum  turned 
the  page — which  apparently  he  had  not 
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Hone  at  the  time  of  writing  his  "memo- 
Indum  for  the  President"— he  would 
have  dlacovered  In  the  clear  and  un- 
Listakable  language  of  subsecUon  (c) 
Sie  stipulation  of  those  domestic  eco- 
nomic factors  which  must  be  embraced 
in  any  OEP  inquiry  into  the  national 
security  implications  of  any  import  pro- 

gram. 

Mr  President,  I  draw  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  subsection,  which,  be- 
cause of  its  relative  brevity,  will  be 
quoted  in  its  entirety.  And  I  pose  the 
Question  of  whether  there  csm  be  any 
more  clear  injunction  imposed  on  an  ad - 
ujlnistrator  to  consider  those  very 
factors  which  are  at  isisue  in  regard  to 
the  impact  of  residual  ©11  imports  upon 
the  economic  health  of  the  railroad  and 
coal  Industries. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act — that  section 
which  the  Director  of  OEP  would  seem  to 
declare  as  Irrelevant  to  the  national  se- 
curity implications  of  the  residual  oil 
import  program — clearly  provides: 

(c)  For  the  pur(>08es  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  light 
of  the  requirements  of  national  security 
and  without  excluding  other  relevant  fac- 
tors give  consideration  to  domestic  produc- 
tion needed  for  projected  national  defense 
requirements,  the  capacity  of  domestic  In- 
dustries to  meet  such  requirements,  existing 
and  anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human 
resources,  products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  national 
deiense,  the  requirements  of  growth  of  such 
Industries  and  such  supplies  and  services 
Including  the  Investment,  exploration  and 
development  necessary  to  assure  such 
growth,  and  the  Importation  of  goods  In 
terms  of  their  quantities,  avallablUtles, 
character,  and  use  as  those  affect  such  In- 
dustries and  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  national  seciu-lty  require- 
ments. In  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  and  the  President  shall 
further  recognize  the  close  relation  of  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  oiu-  na- 
tional security,  and  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Impact  of  foreign  competition  on 
the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domes- 
tic Industries:  and  any  substantial  unem- 
ployment, decrease  In  revenues  of  govern- 
ment, loss  of  skills  or  Investment,  or  other 
serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace- 
ment of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive 
Imports  shall  be  considered,  without  exclud- 
ing other  factors.  In  determining  whether 
such  weakening  of  ovir  Internal  economy  may 
impair  the  national  security. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  these  are  not 
my  words — these  are  the  words  which 
have  been  written  into  the  subsection. 

I  emphasize  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
secUon  232,  subsection  (c)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  specifically  enjoins  the 
Director  and  the  President  to  consider 
the  very  factors  at  issue  in  this  instance, 
namely,  the  Impact  of  residual  oil  im- 
ports on  the  coal  and  railroad  industries. 
The  act  uses  mandatory,  not  permissive, 
language  when  it  states  that: 

The  Director  and  the  President  shall  fur- 
ther recognize  the  close  relation  of  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national 
security,  and  shaU  take  into  consideration 
tne  Impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the 
economic  welfare  of  Individual  domestic  In- 
oustrtes;  and  any  aubatantlal  xmemploy- 
™nt,  decrease  in  revenues  of  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  or   other   serious   effecto  •   •   • 


in  determining  whether  such  weakening  of 
our  Internal  economy  may  Impair  the  na- 
tional security. 

My  colleagues.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
administrative  Intent  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  232  could  be  more  clearly 
stated  than  In  the  language  just  quoted 
from,  subsection  (c) .  This  language  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee 
[Mr.  BYRnl  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1958.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

In  sending  the  trade  expansion  pro- 
gram bill  to  Congress  last  year,  the 
present  administration  made  no  attempt 
to  delete  the  provisions  of  section  232. 
subsection  (c),  and  this  section  did  not 
even  enter  the  debate  in  Congress  on  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  Thus,  the 
history  of  this  section  since  1958  would 
indicate  a  remarkable  consensus  among 
both  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations and  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress concerning  the  meaning  and  Intent 
of  the  language.  President  Kermedy, 
himself,  has  given  further  weight  to  this 
section  by  his  frequent  reiterations  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  a  strong  do- 
mestic economy  In  relation  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Yet,  we  now  discover 
an  officer  of  this  administration  stating 
in  the  OEP  memorandum  that  "I  do  not 
believe  that  the  national  security  sec- 
tion of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  can, 
under  the  showing  of  this  investigation, 
be  the  medium  for  Government  assist- 
ance" to  the  bituminous  coal  industry. 

I  believe  we  should  analyze  that  rather 
artful  phrase,  "Government  assistance." 
Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  talking 
about  Government  assistance.  We  are 
concerned  here  with  Government  protec- 
tion against  excessive  dumping  of  a 
foreign  waste  product  on  the  domestic 
fuel  market.  The  action  which  the  coal 
industry  seeks,  that  is,  a  meaningful 
stabilization — not  relaxation — of  import 
quotas  on  residual  oil,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  economic  ailments  of  the 
industry  that  the  enforcement  of  pure 
water  standards  bears  to  the  problem  of 
typhoid  in  the  general  community.  We 
are,  in  effect,  seeking  means  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  an  economic  aliment, 
rather  than  the  cure  for  a  condition  al- 
ready afflicting  us. 

The  most  recent  increase  in  the  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  quota  brings  it  to  the  high- 
est level  attained  by  the  Importers  under 
this  administration— 190  million  bar- 
rels for  the  year,  as  compared  to  154 
million  barrels  of  allowable  imports  in 
the  quota  year  of  1960.  This  increase 
over  the  1960  quota,  of  some  36  million 
barrels  annually,  is  equivalent  to  the  dis- 
placement of  8.3  million  tons  of  coal. 
This  lost  coal  production  would  afford 
annual  work  for  some  3.300  U.S.  miners. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  other  States  which  are 
not  comparable  in  tonnage  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  has  the  largest  bituminous 
coal  production  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  advance  the  claim  that  all 
those  additional  miners  would  not  be  em- 
ployed were  It  not  for  the  quota  Increases 
mentioned.     Nor  do  I  know  what  pro- 


portion of  that  figure  would  otherwise 
be  employed.  However,  I  do  know  that 
these  increases  in  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
ports have  added  to  the  serious  unem- 
ployment within  the  coal  and  railroad 
industries — apart  from  the  remarkable 
increase  in  productivity  In  those  Indus- 
tries. Piuther  relaxation  of  controls  will 
intensify  the  damage  already  done, 
stabilization  of  quotas — ^not  relaxation — 
is  clearly  warranted  under  the  provisions 
of  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  which  will  be  included 
In  the  Rxcoiu)  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
I  have  questioned  several  of  the  assump- 
tions and  interpretations  of  the  OEP 
memorandum  as  it  treats  the  national 
secvirlty  question  in  this  issue.  I  shall 
address  some  of  these  points  in  more  de- 
tail at  a  later  time,  especially  the  im- 
portance placed  by  Director  McDermott 
on  "hemispheric  solidarity"  and  the  role 
of  Venezuela  therein. 

For  the  present,  I  would  emphasize 
only  the  language  of  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  and  particularly 
that  part  which  refers  to  "any  substan- 
tial imemplojmient,  decrease  in  reve- 
nues of  government,  loss  of  skills  or 
investment,  or  other  serious  effects." 
Unemployment  in  the  coal  industry  has 
been  too  frequently  noted  for  me  to 
dwell  on  the  subject  here — though,  in 
passing,  I  would  note  that  emplosmient 
in  bituminous  coal  mining  in  West  Vir- 
ginia dropped  another  6,000  from  De- 
cember 1961  to  December  1962.  What 
has  perhaps  not  been  brought  suffi- 
cient^ to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  certainly  of  the  administration.  Is 
the  continued  dependence  of  retired 
miners,  and  the  families  and  widows  of 
deceased  miners,  upon  the  United  Mine 
Workers  welfare  fimd  which  is  sup- 
ported by  royalties  on  coal  production. 
Nor  have  we  heretofore  emphasized  the 
importance  of  revenues  from  the  coal 
and  railroad  industries  in  the  support 
of  county  and  State  governments  of  the 
Appalachltm  region.  Thus,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, entirely  apart  from  the  more  dra- 
matic and  obvious  issue  of  imemploy- 
ment,  many  thousands  of  families  and 
numerous  State  and  local  govenunents 
are  dependent  for  their  support  uix>n 
the  continued  vitality  of  the  coal  and 
railroad  industries. 

These  factors  should  serve  to  refute 
the  OEP  interpretation  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  in  this  instance,  and 
should  call  for  a  fimdamental  reapprais- 
al by  the  Director  and  the  President  of 
the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the 
OEP  memorandum  of  February  13. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  par- 
ticularly to  my  friends  in  this  body  who 
represent  the  States  of  New  England 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  For  I  desire 
above  all  not  to  have  this  issue  become 
the  cause  of  sectional  wrangling  and  dis- 
pute between  the  Appalachian  region 
and  the  east  coast  States.  I  do  not  seek, 
nor  has  the  coal  industry  requested,  the 
total  exclusion  of  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
ports. Nor  do  we  desire  to  impose  on 
the  generators  and  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  an  un- 
economical fuel. 
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We  are  addng  for  protectkm  against 
exeessiye  dumping  of  a  foreign  waste 
prodiKt.  And  we  are  urging  an  equita- 
ble stabilization  of  the  Import  quota  pro- 
gram whieh  win  allow  for  long-range  In- 
restment  planning  and  development  in 
the  coal  Industry  and  related  industries. 

Experts  In  the  Industry  tell  me  that 
their  deep-seated  problems  of  the  recent 
period  of  transition  hopefully  will  be 
solved  wtliln  the  next  5  years.  We  are, 
in  effect,  seeking  a  period  of  stabilization 
during  which  time  we  will  not  be  exposed 
to  insufBclently  controlled  dumping  of 
residual  oil  on  the  fuel  market  of  the 
eastern  seaboard.  By  making  new  gen- 
erating facilities  evailable  to  the  coal 
market  during  this  so-called  grace  peri- 
od, the  coal  Indiistry  will  be  allied  with 
others  in  providing  electrical  consiuners 
with  the  benefits  of  new  technological 
developments,  which  are  in  being  and 
Which  are  ahead. 

To  Indicate  that  this  Is  not  an  Idle  or 
irresponsible  statement,  I  point  out  that 
since  1947  the  productivity  of  the  indi- 
vidual coal  miner  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. And  despite  increased  wages  and 
the  cost  of  modem  machinery,  much  of 
the  benefit  of  this  increased  productivity 
has  been  properly  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  Is  demonstrated  in  the  fact 
that  daring  that  period,  while  wholesale 
commodity  prices  on  all  items  increased 
approximately  25  percent,  commercial 
coal  prices  decreased  some  13  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  1960  district  I — the 
Department  of  Interior  classification  for 
the  US.  east  coast — had  a  population 
of  70.8  million;  the  population  projec- 
tion for  district  I  in  1970  is  82.6  million, 
and  in  1975  it  is  89.9  million.  The  fig- 
ures for  electricity  generation  during 
those  years,  actual  and  projected,  are 
245  billion  kilowaU-hours  in  1960,  460 
billion  kilowatt-hours  in  1970.  and  630 
billion  kilowatt-hours  in  1975.  The  cor- 
responding flgiu-es  for  coal  consvunption 
are  67.6  million  tons  in  1960,  105.8  mil- 
lion tons  in  1970.  and  133.£  million  tons 
in  1975.  This  is  tlie  market  toward 
which  we  are  looking.  Mr.  President. 
This  is  the  market  from  which  we  must 
not  b3  foreclosed  due  to  a  temporary  and 
perhaps  expedient  interpretation  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  by  the  Office  of 
Knergency  Planning.  And  this  is  the 
market  that  will  be  served  by  techniques 
]u?t  as  novel  in  the  distribution  of  coal 
and  coal-generated  power  as  the  tech- 
niques which  have  revolutionized  the 
mining  of  coal. 

There  has  already  bsen  introduced  the 
Integrated  or  unit  train  of  some  120  or 
130  coal  cars  originating  with  a  single 
producer  and  terminating  with  a  single 
consumer. 

The  often  discussed  coal  pipeline  is 
technically  feasible,  and  Its  broad  usage 
apparently  must  await  only  the  meeting 
of  minds  on  the  methods  and  political 
d'flerences  rather  than  technical  or 
financial  ones. 

And  finally,  the  most  exciting  and 
dramatic  development  is  that  of  long- 
Une  extra-high  voltage  transmission  of 
electrical  power  direct  from  the  coal- 
field In  West  Virginia  and  other  States. 
As  noted  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  January  25.  1963,  plans  are  cur- 


rent for  the  construction  of  600  miles 
of  500.000-volt  transmission  lines  con- 
necting huge  mine-mouth  generating 
plants  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  with  outlets  outside 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  program,  calls  for  construction  of 
Unes  leading  from  West  Virginia  near 
Wheeling  to  terminals  near  Philadelphia 
and  in  northern  New  Jersey,  to  link 
with  utility  systems  in  New  England  and 
to  the  south.  Two  large  mine-mouth 
powerplants  with  a  total  capacity  in 
excess  of  2.100.000  kilowatts  will  be  con- 
structed near  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  and  both  plants  and 
lines  are  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1967. 

In  addition.  Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Co.  is  currently  planning  a  $152  million 
system — scheduled  for  completion  in 
1966— consisting  of  a  350-mile  loop  ex- 
tending from  a  new  1  million-kilowatt 
plant  in  West  Virginia  to  the  suburbs  of 
Washington,  to  Richmond.  Va..  and  on 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  If  com- 
pleted on  schedule,  this  will  be  the  first 
commercial  500,000-volt  transmission 
system  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  but  some  of  tlie  plans  which 
the  coal  and  electrical  generating  in- 
dustries have  for  increasing  the  disti-ibu- 
Uon  and  decreasing  the  cost  of  electri- 
cal power.  These  creative  efforts  must 
not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  such  a 
short-sighted  expediency  as  the  relaxa- 
tion of  controls  on  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
ports. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President,  in 
establishing  Uie  residual  oil  Import 
quotas  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 
1963.  will  order  the  kind  of  stabiliza- 
tion program  that  is  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  I  have  outlined  today.  If 
not,  I  shall — as  I  have  Indicated  in  my 
letter  to  President  Kennedy— work  dili- 
gently to  achieve  by  legislative  action 
the  relief  that  is  being  denied  us  by 
administrative  action — action  in  re- 
verse, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  President  Kennedy  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■0.3.  Sbnate, 
Washington.   D.C.,    Feltruary   13,   1963. 
The  Pkesidknt, 
The  Wh-.te  House. 

Dear  Ms.  Pkzsidknt:  I  bave  received  from 
the  Director  of  the  OfiElce  ot  Emergency  Plac- 
n  n3  a  copy  of  his  memorandum  for  the 
President,  and  a  copy  of  hla  press  release 
concerning  that  memorandum  on  the  subject 
of  the  residual  oil  Import  control  program. 

The  West  Virginia  delegation  In  the  88th 
Congress,  In  our  letter  of  February  8.  1963.  to 
you.  requested  a  briefing  on  the  OEP  resid- 
ual oil  report  48  hours  In  adance  of  Its 
release.  We  are  alerted  by  OEP  Director 
Edward  McDermott  the  evening  of  February 
12  that  the  memorardum  for  the  P.eslderit 
would  be  released  at  4  p  m  .  Febru-.ry  13. 
and  we  were  Informed  that  a  copy  would 
be  delivered  to  us  the  morning  of  February 
13.  A  courier  from  OEP  did  deliver  both 
copies  of  the  press  rele.'.se  and  the  memo- 
randum for  the  Preside*: t  this  morning  In 
advance  of  the  4  p.m.  release.  I  appreciate 
receipt  of  the  copies  prior  tc  release,  but  I 
regret  the  narrow  Interval  between  the  time 
of  receipt  and  the  hour  of  release. 


Please  know  that  I  am  In  sutaetaatlai  ^. 
agreement  with   numerous  of  the 


tions  which  were  the  basis  for  the  qipX 
rector's  recommendation  that  you  approt* 
relaxation  of  controla  on  Imports  of  n^^^ 
fuel  oil.  Furthermore,  several  of  thTeMT 
elusions  which  are  stated  In  vark)\»  j!," 
ments  of  the  memorandum  are  astcnsJizl^ 
I  will  delineate  points  of  dlsagreeoMtttta 
speeches  I  expect  to  make  on  the  8«bu-t 

Mr.  President,  having  been  encouraaJb 
White  House  spokesmen  to  feel  thst  th» 
residual  oil  Import  controls  would  be  gtsS* 
Uzed  In  crder  to  help  Eustaln  or  eiu 
strengthen  domestic  fuel  sources.  I  aoMt 
believe  you  will  accept  the  OEP  dln^ 
recommendation  for  relaxation  of  o^2 
Why  te  it  that  all  we  hear  is  r«u^Z 
never  any  stabilization  or  UghtenlttrTf 
quotas?  ^  * 

But,  sir.  If  you  do  accept  the  OEP  recoB- 
me.ndatlons  and  order  or  condone  their  ha" 
plementation  to  supplement  the  quota  h 
creases  which  already  have  been  awsidcd  to 
residual  oil  Importers  by  this  adnuatotn 
tion.  you  wiU  be  taking  what  I  conskj.  to 
be  an  Ill-advised  course  of  action  Xqj  ^j 
following  reasons: 

1.  In  effect,  the  OEP  report  and  reeoD- 
mondatlons  constitute  an  Invitation  to  At- 
lantic seaboard  electric  utilities  from  Pkrldi 
to  Milne,  as  weU  as  other  large  Indurtrtii 
fuel  consumers,  to  design  their  present  puat 
expanalons  and  their  future  new  fuel  b«B. 
Ing  faclllUes  to  exclude  domestic  coal  uA 
to  rely  on  the  residual  waste  product  of  for- 
eign refineries. 

The  OEP  report  stresses  that  domesUemi. 
roads  abandoned  coiU  as  their  source  of  n. 
glne  power.  This  Is  only  partly  true  ud 
only  Insofar  as  dSesellaatlon  Is  coDc«oed. 
Although  this  condition  Is  now  threstntd 
In  the  east  coast  regions  by  the  {Heferentlal 
treatment  given  to  a  foreign  fuel  under  tkt 
policies  of  this  administration.  If  enlargtil 
and  extended,  these  policies  can  only  ntolt 
In  the  permanent  exclusion  of  domestic  cetl 
from  Its  already  narrowed  market. 

American  coal  cannot  hold  Its  own  tmder 
these  conditions.  Like  the  potteries  which 
have  vanished  from  the  Industrial  scene  to 
West  Virginia,  largely  under  the  impact  of 
imoort  competition,  our  coal  Industry  tttxt 
a  bleak  future  If  recommendations  w  eon- 
talned  In  the  OBP  "Memorandum  for  tbe 
President"  are  Implemented. 

The  degree  to  which  the  OEP  docnnMBt 
seeks  to  Indict  and  punish  two  basle  V&. 
Industries — coal  and  railroads — In  tbc  m- 
called  Interest  of  Western  Hemisphere 
folldarlty  Is  In  striking  contrast  to  the  ad- 
ministration's professed  concern  for  the 
Btrenwthen!rt»  cf  our  dcmest'c  rconomy. 

2.  The  OEP  report  and  recommendatJoM 
create  a  most  uijreallstlc  Impression  that 
there  is  assured  and  constant  availability  of 
foreign  residual  oil  to  U.S.  utilities  and  In- 
dustries. But  the  "Memorar.dum  to  the 
President"  is  silent  cor.cernlrg  the  fact  of 
and  the  dangers  of  possible  further  sabotage 
and  Internal  changes  In  the  goveminents 
and  policies  of  the  countries  which  are  tHe 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  Notwlthstandbg 
omission  of  these  vital  elcmer.t«  of  on- 
sldcratlon  which  should  have  careful  aitai- 
tlon  In  our  national  security  planning,  OIP 
suggests  In  effect  that  the  highly  hnportsBt 
east  coast  region  of  the  United  States  iheold 
place  more  and  more  reliance  on  the  resWui! 
waste  product  of  foreign  refineries  f or  ewrfy 
fuel  and  thus  move  closer  ard  eloscr  toward 
dcstnjctlor  of  the  major  markets  of  Ameri- 
can coal. 

It  must  be  remembered.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  coal  mine  shut  down  is  one  that  cm- 
not  be  placed  In  moth  bills.  Let  any  lub- 
Btantlal  numbor  of  co.l  mines  close  becau»* 
of  market  losses  and  the  capacity  to  produce 
In  time  of  national  emergency  will  not  U 
adequate.  Modern  coal  mines  are  no' 
opened  quickly.     The  Investments  to  erta^ 


ilsh  new  mines  are  tremendous,  even  when 
Mulpment  Is  readily  available— and  avail- 
ability of  modern  mining  machinery  in  time 
of  emergency  cannot  be  assured  if  the  coal 
industry  suffers  further  debilitation.  The 
•Memorandum  for  the  President"  seems  to 
be  silent  and  not  to  take  these  conditions 
into  account. 

In  fact,  underlying  all  of  the  OEP  report 
is  the  apparent  rejection  of  the  fundamental 
fact  that  residual  oil  Imports  do  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  markets  for  domestic  coal. 

OEP  and  Interior  Department  efforts  to 
imply  that  the  coal  Industry  is  in  a  healthy 
condition  because  of  a  relatively  small  in- 
crease In  1962  production  over  that  for  1961. 
and  thus  can  be  disregarded  In  any  policy 
determined  for  the  importation  of  residual 
oil.  is  ^ioih  an  unfair  approach  and  an  un- 
sound one  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the  coal 
Industry  and  the  coal-carrying  railroads, 
and  other  associated  Industries,  have  been 
carrying  on  an  unending  effort  and  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  costs — Including  labor  costs — 
in  order  both  to  stay  in  business  and  to  try 
and  make  contributions  tc  the  national 
economic  growth. 

Department  of  Labor  rep>orts  indicate  that 
the  coal  Industry  labor  Is  employed  on  a 
basis  of  a  3e-hour  week — although  we  know 
that  many  mines  operate  only  2  or  3  days  a 
week.  And  active  employment  is  down  to 
a  low  figure  of  115,000.  This  means  that 
the  industry.  In  order  to  keep  alive,  has  had 
to  continue  to  reduce  employed  manpower, 
Invest  more  and  more  In  mining  machinery, 
and  then  appeal  to  the  railroads  for  major 
changes  in  their  rates  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

3.  The  OEP  report  and  recommendations 
seem  to  me  to  call  for  inordinate  sacrifices 
of  domestic  stability,  national  growth  con- 
tributions, and  domestic  manpower  utiliza- 
tion by  important  basic  domestic  industries 
in  the  interest  of  so-called  Western  Hemi- 
sphere solidarity.  I  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  inordinately  large  sacrifices  would 
be  visited  on  the  people  and  the  economies 
of  already-too-depressed  sections  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  Appalachian  region  if  the 
OEP  recommendations  for  further  relaxa- 
tion of  residual  oil  controls  are  ordered. 

4.  And,  sir,  the  OEP  report  and  recom- 
mendations, if  Implemented,  could  not  have 
a  positive  effect  on  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  On  the  contrary,  the  net  effect  of 
the  OEP  recommendations  would  probably 
be  to  complicate  and  make  more  difficult  the 
task  of  reaching  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  informing  you 
that  orders  placing  in  effect  the  OEP  con- 
trol relaxation  recommendations,  will  neces- 
sarily require  that  I  be  among  those  who 
will  mllltantly  strive  for  amendments  to 
the  Trade  Expanison  Act  rather  than  con- 
tinue, as  I  have  done  in  the  past,  to  rely 
on  administrative  Judgments  and  deciflons. 
Mine  will  be  vigorous  and  resolute  efforts  in 
the  Congress  to  have  done  by  legislation  for 
the  domestic  oil  and  coal  industries  and  the 
domestic  coal-carrying  railroads  that  which 
is  not  being  done — but  which  we  had  reason 
to  hope  would  be  done — through  adminis- 
trative action. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  indicating 
his  interest  in  this  subject.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  proposals  which  the  Sen- 
ator suggested  were  underway  for  tech- 


nical improvement  in  the  coal  industry. 
I  should  Uke  to  inquire  if  the  large-scale 
generation  of  power  near  the  mine 
mouth  would  not  have  the  advantage 
that  coal  tar  byproducts  could  be  ex- 
tracted and  that  a  chemical  industry 
could  grow  up  alongside  the  coal 
industry. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct  in  the  assumption  that 
we  liave  reason  to  believe  that  such 
satellite  plant.s  which  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  area  near  mine  mouth  gen- 
erators. A  number  of  industries  have 
indicated  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Some  years  ago  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  made  a  trip 
through  the  Ruhr  region  in  Germany. 
In  the  Ruhr  the  chemical  industry  is 
joined  very  closely  with  both  the  coal 
and  steel  industries.  Indeed,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  chemical  industry  of  Ger- 
many is  based  largely  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  various  byproducts  from  coal 
tar.  About  40  years  ago  a  very  eminent 
power  engineer.  Walter  Polakoflf.  wrote 
an  article  in  which  he  prophesied  that 
this  was  going  to  be  the  next  stage  in 
coal  mining  and  power  production  in  this 
country,  and  would  lead  also  to  the  de- 
centralization of  industry,  because  the 
power  could  be  shipped  over  an  electric 
line.  He  said  it  would  also  mean  de- 
creasing the  befoulment  of  our  cities  by 
smoke,  because  the  coal  would  be  burned 
near  the  mine  mouth,  and  that  the  by- 
products from  the  smoke  could  be  made 
into  chemical  byproducts.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  know  if 
those  plans  are  contemplated,  too? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  are  contem- 
plated, yes,  and  have  been  in  being  for 
at  least  5  years,  under  research  and  even 
project  study  and  experimentation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  desirable,  is  it 
not,  that  the  hig  generating  plants 
should  be  near  an  abundant  water  sup- 
ply for  condensing  purposes? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  In 
the  instance  of  the  plants  mentioned, 
that  feature  certainly  is  provided.  Both 
the  plants  which  I  mentioned,  the  one 
near  Morgantown,  W.  Va..  and  the  one 
near  Johnstown.  Pa.,  are  adjacent  to 
the  Monongahela  River. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  we  want  to  do 
the  best  for  West  Virginia,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  coalfields  of  Illinois 
are  situated  in  very  close  proximity  to 
at  least  four  great  rivers — the  Ohio,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Wa- 
bash. We  hope  that  an  increasing 
amount  of  Illinois  coal  may  be  mined  and 
transformed  into  power,  so  that  we  may 
also  have  a  chemical  industry  associated 
with  the  coal  and  power  industries;  and 
in  this  development,  we  think  that  all 
the  coal  mining  regions  may  share. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  I  recall  testimony 
given  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
last  year  in  reference  to  the  large  de- 
posits of  coal  which  lie  adjacent  to  the 
Wabash  River.  There  was  a  discussion 
of  the  river  being  dredged  and  widened. 
This  was  based  partially  on  the  need  for 
improved  movement  of  coal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  merely  the 
Wabash,  but  also  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  recall  earUer 
hearings  in  1961  on  improving  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Kaskaskia  River.  Expert  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  stated  that 
in  the  area  where  the  Kaskaskia  joins 
the  Mississippi  River  there  are  coal  de- 
posits of  some  2  billion  tons,  an  estimated 
30  billion  tons  of  high-grade  iron  ore.  and 
unlimited  limestone.  This  area  has  a 
truly  great  potential  as  a  coal  and  indus- 
trial regiorL  It  must  not  be  stifled  by 
the  kind  of  crippling  of  the  national  coal 
economy  which  will  result  from  imple- 
menting the  OEP  recommendations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  brought  us  some 
welcome  information  together  with  a 
need  for  greater  understanding  in  this 
field.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
comes  from  an  area  which  produces  a 
substantial  amount  of  oil  and  gas.  We 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  in  a 
somewhat  different  respect. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
pointed  out  so  well  in  his  statement  that 
involved  is  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Much  as  we  wish  to  be  helpful 
and  friendly  to  Venezuela  and  other  na- 
tions, we  must  recognize  that  the  United 
States  is  the  target  of  Communist  in- 
filtration. While  we  should  like  to  sup- 
port other  countries  in  their  effort  to 
build  their  economies,  maintain  their 
freedom,  and  grow  in  prosperity,  we  must 
recognize  that  in  the  last  analysis  there 
is  no  one  upon  whom  we  can  depend  but 
ourselves  in  all  emergncies  and  under  all 
conditions. 

The  Senator  has  just  observed  how 
in  recent  months  friction  has  developed 
between  the  United  States  anu  Canada. 
That  is  a  development  which  some  of 
us  in  this  body  never  anticipated.  We 
had  thought  we  could  count  upon  our 
Canadian  friends  in  every  need.  Yet  we 
have  seen  how  divisions  and  misunder- 
standings can  arise. 

Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  coun- 
tries upon  which  we  rely  for  our  im- 
FKjrts  are  always  subject  to  being  sepa- 
rated from  us.  either  by  some  change  in 
the  form  of  government  or  by  Commu- 
nist infiltration. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
makes  a  persuasive  case  when  he  says 
that  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia 
comprise  much  of  the  real,  bedrock 
strength  of  the  United  States  and 
should  be  regarded  in  that  fashion.  I 
compliment  him  upon  the  able  speech 
he  has  made  today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  West  Virginia  also 
is  an  important  oil-  and  gas-producing 
State,  in  addition  to  being  the  largest 
bituminous-coal-producing  area  in  the 
country. 

The  reference  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  the  question  of  the 
security  of  the  Nation  and  our  greater 
independence  of  countries  which  we  like 
to  think  of  as  allies  is  a  very  real  con- 
sideration in  this  Nation.  Coming  as 
he  does  from  a  section  of  the  country 
which  borders  upon  large  expanses  of 
water,  the  Senator  remembers  that  the 
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shipping  lanes  during  World  War  n 
were  disrupted  at  a  time  when  we  were 
relying  upon  oil  being  moved  into  this 
country.  I  think  the  Senator  remem- 
bers that  difficulty,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
true.  As  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia well  knows,  there  could  be  similar 
disruptions  In  the  future.  It  does  not 
take  a  war  to  cause  such  an  emergency. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
awau'e  of  occasions  when  such  a  thing 
as  the  closure  of  a  Suez  Canal  or  the 
taking  over  by  an  unfriendly  govern- 
ment of  a  country  which  had  exported 
oil  to  us  created  a  sudden  emergency  for 
this  Nation  or  its  allies. 

So  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide for  our  power  requirements  on  short 
notice,  not  on  the  basis  of  being  able  to 
produce  it  2,  3,  or  5  years  after  an  emer- 
gency has  occurred. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  true.  If  a 
coal  mine  is  allowed  to  be  closed  today, 
it  cannot  be  reopened  tomorrow.  That 
cannot  be  done.  That  is  an  important 
consideration  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  interest  and 
cogent  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  have  honored  me  by  a  discussion 
of  this  important  problem. 

Since  I  opened  my  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  President  Betancourt's  visit 
to  the  Capital,  I  will  close  on  this  topic. 
I  have  nothing  but  the  utmost  respect 
and  admiration  for  President  Betan- 
court's heroic  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  stability  in 
Venezuela.  And  I  am  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord with  this  administration's  desire  to 
assist  in  the  process. 

However,  when  our  assistance  takes 
the  form  of  allowing  excessive  or  pos- 
sibly uncontrolled  dumping  at  east  coast 
ports  of  residual  fuel  oil  from  Vene- 
zuela and  other  covmtries,  I  must  stren- 
uously object  on  two  points. 

First.  As  President  Kennedy  has  so 
eloquently  stated,  no  single  segment  of 
our  people  must  be  allowed  to  bear  the 
full  burden  of  programs  that  are  of 
value  to  the  entire  Nation.  This  is,  in 
fact,  what  is  happening  when  the  coal 
Industry  in  West  Virginia  and  parts  of 
the  other  States  I  have  mentioned  must 
bear  the  impact  of  the  residual  oil  im- 
port program. 

Second.  As  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
section  232,  makes  abundantly  clear,  we 
cannot  divorce  the  health  of  our  na- 
tional economy  from  the  condition  of 
our  national  security.  This  is  what 
the  recent  OEP  memorsmdum  seeks  to 
do,  and  for  this  reason  I  believe  the  Di- 
rector's recommendations  must  be  op- 
posed by  either  administrative  or  legis- 
lative action — whichever  is  the  more 
effective  and  expeditious. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMENT 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  address  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
the  Senate  establishment  and  how  it 
operates.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  state  what  I  mean  by  "the  Senate 
establishment."  Senators  may  recall 
that  last  May,  Richard  Rovere,  the  very 
able  reporter  who  writes  for  magazines 
such  as  the  New  Yorker  and  Esquire — 
since  Esquire  discarded  it^  pin-up  girls 
as  the  principal  way  of  selling  that 
magazine,  and  became  a  magazine  for  a 
little  group  of  serious  thinkers— wrote 
an  article  on  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  article  he  com- 
pared those  who  he  thought  ran. 
America— although  I  suspect  that  to 
some  extent  he  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek — with  the  British  establishment, 
which  is  headed  by  the  royal  family,  and 
includes  the  peers,  whether  hereditary 
or  only  for  life,  and  most  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, if  not  the  plutocracy,  of  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Rovere  suggested  tliat  there  was 
an  ill-defined,  but  nonetheless  clearly 
discernible,  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  He  proceeded  to  state  the  names 
of  the  persons  whom  he  regarded  as 
members  of  the  establishment.  His  com- 
ments in  that  connection  were  quite  in- 
teresting. For  example,  he  stated  that 
one  of  the  two  candidates  for  election  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
would  always  be  a  member  of  the  estab- 
lishment, but  the  other  one  would  not. 
He  suggested  that  President  Eisenhower 
was  a  member  of  the  establishment,  but 
that  Vice  President  Nixon  was  not. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  he  concluded 
that  Henry  Luce  was  not  a  member  of  the 
establishment,  but  that  Martin  Luther 
King  was — and  so  on.  down  the  line. 

It  was  a  very  entertaining  article. 
Last  summer  I  had  occasion  to  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  Several  of 
them  told  me  they  had  read  it,  and  they 
thanked  me  for  calling  it  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  of  an  estab- 
lishment in  America  is  something  which 
all  of  us  who  try  to  understand  the 
sometimes  almost  inexplicable  ways  in 
which  we  in  this  country  act  would  do 
well  to  contemplate.  Just  as  Great  Brit- 
ain has  its  establishment  and  the  United 
States  of  America  perhaps  has  its  es- 
tablishment, so.  as  I  pointed  out  last 
year,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  its  establish- 
ment. I  wish  to  discuss  today  what 
that  establishment  is.  how  it  operates, 
and  why  in  my  opinion  the  present 
establishment  is  not  operating  in  the 
interests  of  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 

and  certainly  is  not  operating  to  the 
benefit  of  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  Senate  establishment,  as  I  see  it, 
after  a  relatively  brief  sojourn  here — 
I  am  now  in  my  seventh  year — is  almost 
the  antithesis  of  democracy.  It  is  not 
selected  by  any  democratic  process.  It 
appears  to  be  quite  unresponsive  to  the 
caucuses  of  the  two  parties,  be  they  Re- 
publican or  Democratic.  It  is  what 
might  be  called  a  self -perpetuating  oli- 
garchy with  mild,  but  only  mild,  over- 
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tones  of  plutocracy.     The  way  it  onw 
ates  is  something  like  this: 

There  are  a  number  of  States  mo,* 
of  them  Democratic,  but  one  or  two^ 
them  Republican,  which  inevitably  a^ 
always  return  to  the  U.S.  Senate  mem 
bers  of  one  party,  and  under  a  custom 
which  has  grown  up  over  the  years  tit 
following  the  rule  of  seniority  in  mat 
ing  committee  assignments,  and  in  con' 
nection  with  the  distribution  of  other 
perquisites  of  Senate  tenure,  the  result 
has  been  that  those  who  have  been  here 
longest  have  become  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees,  and  as  such  chairmen,  have 
exercised  virtual  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  favors,  including  commit^ 
tee  assignments  and  other  perquisites  of 
office  in  the  Senate,  and  largely— a], 
though  not  always,  and  not  entirelv 
because  there  are  exceptions — determine 
who  shall  be  selected  to  posts  of  leader- 
ship in  this  body. 

So  far  as  individual  members  of  the 
establishment  are  concerned,  they  are  all 
good  friends  of  mine.  I  hope  they  will 
continue  to  be  good  friends  of  mme  after 
the  present  little  misunderstanding  be- 
tween us  is  recorded  on  the  ageless  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  future  historians.  I  honor 
those  men.  They  are  my  friends.  They 
are  honest,  intelligent,  and.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  representing  their  States 
as  opposed  to  the  national  interest,  they 
are  doing  a  fine  job.  I  wish  them  \aag 
life,  continued  happiness,  material  pros- 
perity, and  spiritual  peace — if  not  re- 
election. I  do  not  know  a  single  one 
whom  I  would  oppose  for  reelection  now 
if  I  were  a  citizen  of  his  State.  I  pre- 
fer to  leave  that  question  to  the  citizenry 
of  those  States. 

I  hope  that  they  would  be  as  eager  as  I 
am  to  assure  the  reelection  of  certain 
Members  of  my  party  who  desperately 
needed  good  committee  assignments  In 
order  to  shore  up  their  campaigns  for 
reelection  next  year.  I  regret  that  in  a 
good  many  cases  this  sound  principle 
was  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Senate  establishment 
pretty  well  controls  the  assignment  of 
Members  to  committees.  How  is  that 
done?  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  is  not  only  the  present  Senate  es- 
tablishment which  does  that.  From  time 
to  time,  going  back  at  least  to  the  early 
days  of  the  present  century,  the  same 
system  prevailed.  There  have  always 
been  those  who  fought  against  the  estab- 
lishment, who  thought  that  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  and  the  Republican  caucus 
should  determine  who  would  select  the 
members  of  committees  and  the  other 
perquisites  of  oflHce.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  to  speak  in  that  vein  was, 

at  the  time  he  spoke,  a  Republican.  It 
was  that  very  much  revered  and  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  elder  Rob- 
ert La  Follette. 

During  the  height  of  what  was  known 
as  Aldrichism.  referring  to  Nelson  Aid- 
rich,  the  eminent  and  conservative  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  who  left  his 
mark  for  many  years  on  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  said : 

tTnder  the  present  system  of  choosing  the 
standing  committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate  » 
party  caucus  Is  called.    A  chairman  Is  author- 
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iMd  to  appoint  a  committee  on  committees. 
T^  caucus  adjourns.  The  committee  on 
ijmmlttees  Is  thereafter  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  a  caucus.  It  proceeds  to  de- 
termine the  committee  assignments  of  Sen- 
ators This  places  the  selection  of  the 
membership  of  the  standing  committees 
completely  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  on  committees,  because  In  prac- 
tice the  caucus  ratifies  the  action  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  ratifies  the  action 
of  the  caucus.  See  now  what  has  happened : 
The  people  have  delegated  us  to  represent 
them  in  the  Senate.  Tlie  Senate,  In  effect, 
has  delegated  Its  authority  to  party  caucuses 
upon  either  side.  The  party  caucus  dele- 
gates Its  authority  to  a  chairman  to  select  a 
«)mmlttee  on  committees.  The  committee 
on  committees  largely  defers  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  committees  In  the 
final  decision  as  to  committee  assignments. 
The  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  as 
selected  determine  the  fate  of  all  bills;  they 
report,  shape,  or  suppress  legislation  prac- 
tically at  will. 

That  Is  what  Robert  La  Follette  had  to 
say  about  the  Senate  establishment  in 
the  days  around  1905  to  1910  and  there- 
after when  Nelson  Aldrich  was  the  un- 
doubted Republican  leader  of  the  Senate 
establishment  of  that  day. 

It  was  true  then,  as  it  is  now.  that 
the  establishment  was  bipartisan.  The 
senior  ranking  members  of  the  minority 
party  are  a  part  of  the  establishment; 
and  they,  in  conference — usually  in- 
formal.- always  friendly — with  their  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
pretty  well  decide  who  is  going  to  do 
what  to  whom. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  the  Sen- 
ate today.  That  is  what  has  happened 
in  the  Senate  many  times  before.  But 
it  does  not  always  happen  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  need  not  happen  in  the  Senate 
much  longer.  Whenever  it  does  hap- 
pen in  the  Senate,  in  a  constantly  shrink- 
ing world,  in  which  change  is  inevitable, 
I  suggest  that  the  existence  of  that  kind 
of  oligarchical  rule  is  a  detriment  to  the 
national  interest. 

There  was  a  very  famous  occasion 
when  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Senate 
membership  overturned  the  establish- 
ment and  in  a  couple  of  years  passed 
legislation— which  had  long  been  bottled 
up  in  previous  Senates — as  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  al- 
most any  other  program  m  the  long 
sweep  of  history. 

I  shall  relate  what  happened  in  1913, 
after  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  a  party 
platform  which  pledged  to  bring  mto 
legislative  form  the  New  Freedom — the 
program  on  which  he  defeated  both  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  seeking  reelection  to 
the  Presidency,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, running  on  the  Bull  Moose  ticket. 

In  1913  the  Democrats  captured  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  in 
16  years.  A  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  were  progressive  and  espoused 
the  progressive  principles  of  the  Balti- 
more platform,  but  the  committee  chair- 
manships and  the  important  committee 
posts  were  to  go  to  the  conservative 
Democrats  imder  the  old  seriiority  sys- 
tem in  the  Senate. 

Note  the  striking  analogy.  A  large 
majority  of  the  Democratic  Senators  in 
ine  88th  Congress  are  also  progressive. 


A  majority  of  them  support  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  adopted  in  Los  Angeles 
in  I960.  On  that  platform  President 
Kennedy  was  swept  Into  ofBce  by  a  very 
narrow  majority. 

We  now  stand  at  the  begirming  of  the 
third  session  of  what  might  be  called  a 
Kennedy  Congress,  but  actually  it  is  not 
a  Kennedy  Congress,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  Kennedy 
Congress.  The  principal  reason  why  it 
is  not  going  to  be  a  Kennedy  Congress, 
so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  is.  in 
my  opinion,  that  we  are  operating  under 
archaic,  obsolete  rule."?,  customs,  man- 
ners, procedures,  and  traditions — and  be- 
cause the  operation  under  those  obsolete 
and  archaic  setups  is  controlled  by  this 
oligarchical  Senate  establishment,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  which,  by  and 
large,  are  opposed  to  the  program  of  the 
President. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  case. 
There  are  able  and  effective  Members  of 
the  establishment  who  will  support  the 
program  of  the  President  in  many  areas. 
There  are  a  few  Members  of  the  estab- 
lishment who  will  support  the  program 
of  the  President  in  some  areas.  But.  by 
and  large,  the  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  who  are  Kennedy 
men.  and  therefore  liberals,  and  there- 
fore want  to  get  the  country  moving 
again,  and  therefore  believe  in  the  in- 
evitability of  change,  are  represented 
sparsely,  if  at  all.  in  the  Senate  estab- 
lishment. 

I  return  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
situation  of  1913.  At  that  time.  I  point 
out  again,  the  committee  chairmanships 
and  the  important  committee  positions 
would  have  gone  to  conservative  Demo- 
crats under  the  old  seniority  system  in 
the  Senate.  The  progressive  Democrats, 
however  united  to  insure  the  passage  of 
their  progressive  legislation  and  modified 
the  Senate  rules  to  aid  in  the  translation 
of  the  Baltimore  platform  into  legisla- 
tion. 

At  that  time  there  were  51  Democratic 
Senators.  44  Republicans,  and  1  Progres- 
sive. Forty  of  the  Democrats,  10  of  the 
Republicans,  and  1  Progressive — a  total 
of  51 — could  be  safely  labeled  as  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  important  planks  of  the 
Baltimore  paltform  and  of  the  policy  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  refer  to 
the  currency,  tariff,  civil  service  reform, 
pure  food,  and  health  planks. 

In  all,  the  progressives  of  the  three 
parties  had  a  very  slim  majority  in  the 
Senate  of  1913.  but  that  majority  was 
sufficient,  and  it  enabled  the  Democratic 
Senators,  with  the  aid  of  their  Progres- 
sive colleague  and  of  their  friends  in  the 
Republican  Party,  to  set  aside  the  senior- 
ity system  in  the  Senate,  to  displace 
senior  committee  chairmen,  to  replace 
the  senior  committee  chairmen  with 
young  men,  some  of  whom  had  not  served 
in  the  Senate  for  more  than  2  years;  and, 
as  a  result  of  quiet  meetings  during  dif- 
ferent evenings  in  Washington  they  took 
over  the  Senate,  reconstituted  the  mem- 
bership of  all  committees,  got  rid  of  all 
the  senior  chairmen,  and  put  their  own 
men  in. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Senator  Luke 
Lea"s  home,  to  decide  on  a  caucus  leader, 


one  who  would  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
differences  with  the  corwervatlve  faction 
of  the  party  and  keep  It  united  in  the 
Senate  with  the  progressive  faction. 
Thirty  Senators  were  present  at  that 
meeting  at  Senator  Lea's  home,  and  they 
agreed  on  John  W.  Kern,  a  Senator  from 
Indiana  with  only  2  years'  tenure  in  the 
Senate.  Positions  on  certain  important 
committees  were  given  to  men  who  de- 
served them  because  of  seniority,  but 
the  memberships  of  various  committees 
were  packed  with  progressives,  regard- 
less of  their  seniority,  and  on  several 
occasions  the  committee  chairmen  were 
themselves  replaced.  The  old  Senate 
procedures  were  changed  to  prevent  a 
committee  chairman  from  halting  legis- 
lation arbitrarily.  Instead  of  only  the 
chairman,  a  majority  of  the  committee 
might  call  the  committee  together  at  any 
time  for  consideration  of  a  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  before  the 
Senate  for  the  past  4  years  a  proposed 
rule  which  would  do  exactly  that.  It  has 
been  bottled  up  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  It  has  never 
seen  the  light  of  day. 

In  1913  a  majority  of  a  majority  of  a 
committee  was  given  power  to  name  sub- 
committees to  consider  pending  meas- 
ures and  to  report  to  the  full  committee. 
I  have  had  such  a  proposed  rule  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  for  the  past  4  years, 
and  it  is  still  bottled  up  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  majority  of  a  majority  was  given 
the  power  to  name  Members  to  confer 
with  the  House  as  to  any  bill  over  which 
the  House  and  the  Senate  disagreed.  I 
have  had  pending  a  proposed  rule,  bot- 
tled up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  w-ould  accomplish 
the  same  result,  although  the  text  of  the 
proposed  rule  is  somewhat  dififerent. 

The  end  results  of  the  revolution  of 
1913  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
were:  First,  emasculation  of  the  old 
Senate  seniority  system;  second,  com- 
mittee domination  by  the  progressives, 
which  meant  the  Wilson  men;  third,  the 
Senate  being  democratized  in  terms  of 
its  rules  and  procedures;  and  fourth, 
the  planks  of  the  Baltimore  platform 
being  enacted  into  legislation. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same  thing  now — if  not  now,  then  next 
year — if  not  next  year,  then  the  year 
after — but  let  us  get  it  done,  while  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  is  still  at  the  White 
House,  if  we  want  to  preserve  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  progressive  principles, 
if  we  want  to  get  the  help  of  a  number 
of  our  progressive  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side — if  we  want  to  move  this 
country  fon^-ard  and  not  be  blocked  by 
the  hand  of  the  past. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  Ukely  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  successful 
revolution,  in  all  probability  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  would  not  have 
been  brought  into  being? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  The  establishment  in  those 
days  had  been  opposed  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  likely  that 
the  Underwood  tariff,  which  greatly  re- 
duced previous  tariffs,  would  not  have 
been  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  likely 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Act  would  not 
have  been  passed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that,  in  all  probability  the  other  com- 
panion measure,  dealing  with  unfair 
competitive  practices,  would  not  have 
been  passed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  was  the 
Clayton  Act,  which  amended  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  and  put  teeth  into 
it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  would  not  have  been  passed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  confident  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
great  domestic  achievements  of  the  Wil- 
son administration  from  1913  to  1915, 
before  the  war  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  country  from  domestic  reforms, 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  procedural  changes  in  the 
designation  of  committees  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Senators  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party? 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  were  dependent 
upon  modernization  of  the  Senate  pro- 
cedures for  committee  makeup.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  Interjection. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  closely  analogous  the  situation  in 
the  Senate  today  is  to  that  immediately 
following  the  election  of  President 
Wilson.  This  point  I  have  made  before, 
but  I  wovild  like  to  quote  from  the  report 
made  by  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee of  March  13,  1912: 

Yoxir  committee  proposes  certain  reforms 
not  only  in  the  processes  of  the  procedure 
In  the  Senate  but  in  the  political  methods 
of  our  party  in  its  organization.  We  pro- 
pose that  this  great  body  shall  be  demo- 
cratic not  only  in  name  but  in  practical 
reality,  and  that  charges  so  often  made  that 
It  Is  controlled  by  a  few  men  through  com- 
mittee organization  and  otherwise  shall 
never  have  any  basis  in  fact. 

For  reasons  which  have  never  been 
disclosed  to  me,  the  minutes  of  the 
Democratic  steering  committee  are 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  oflBce  of  Mr. 
Robert  Baker,  the  secretary  of  the 
majority. 

It  is  true  that  any  Senator  is  entitled 
to  go  there  and  look  at  those  minutes. 
They  make  interesting  reading,  and  I 
believe  they  should  be  made  available 
to  historians.  No  member  of  any  Sena- 
tor's staff  is  allowed  to  look  at  those 
minutes;  and  yet  these  are  the  public 
records  of  what  the  Democratic  Party 
does  in  its  conferences. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  minutes 
should  be  given  to  the  press  at  the  time 
they  are  taken.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  con- 
ferences should  not  be   behind   clcsed 


doors.  I  think  they  should  be.  But  I 
think,  in  due  course,  and  after  a  reason- 
able time,  the  minutes  should  be  made 
available  to  anybody  who  wants  to  see 
them,  and  particularly  staff  members  of 
Senators  who  want  to  use  those  minutes 
in  connection  with  matters  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  that  relatively  minor  reform 
will  be  made.  It  should  be  made.  I  have 
urged  it  on  both  the  former  majority 
leader,  now  Vice  President  Johnson,  and 
on  the  present  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  I 
honor  and  respect  them.  The  present 
Vice  President  was  a  great  leader,  as  is 
the  present  majority  leader.  I  respect 
their  decision  not  to  make  those  minutes 
more  freely  available,  but  I  must  state  in 
all  candor  that  in  my  judgment,  the  de- 
cision is  wrong.  I  hope  that,  in  due 
course,  we  can  persuade  the  leadership 
to  reverse  their  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  of  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control,  I 
came  into  the  Chamber  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Senator's  remarks.  May  I 
ask  to  which  minutes  the  Senator  re- 
ferred ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  the  minutes  of  the 
Democratic  conferences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator 
wants  those  minutes  made  available 
even  to  staff  members  of  a  Senator.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  made  available  to  the  press. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
we  ought  to  do  away  with  closed  party 
conferences — which  I  advocate,  by  the 
way— and  have  open  hearings  and  invite 
the  press  and  the  public  to  them  and 
bring  our  arguments  and  differences  out 
into  the  open. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  my  friend 
in  all  candor  that  there  is  a  middle 
ground  which  would  be  more  effective 
and  which  I  would  advocate.  I  said,  be- 
fore the  Senator  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber— and  he  did  not  hear  me,  of  course — 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  minutes  should 
be  made  immediately  available  to  the 
press.  I  think  an  appropriate  time, 
perhaps  3  months.  6  months,  or  a  year, 
should  elapse  before  the  minutes  are 
made  available,  but  I  think  they  are  a 
part  of  the  history  of  our  times. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  absurd,  when 
I  want  to  ascertain  what  happened  in 
the  steering  committee  in  1913.  that  I 
have  to  go  to  Mr.  Baker's  office  and  get 
books  unlocked,  before  I  can  read  what 
happened  at  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  was  in 
office.     It  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  the 
conferences  are  supposed  to  be  held  in 
secret.  It  seems  that  what  happens  in 
those  caucuses  leaks  out  to  the  press 
very  soon,  within  minutes,  instead  of 
after  a  lapse  of  6  or  7  months  or  a  year. 
So  far  as  concerns  allowing  a  staff 
member  of  a  Senator  to  look  at  confi- 
dential matters,  based  on  what  I  have 
seen  in  my  service  in  the  Senate,  all  too 
often  the  assistants  or  members  of  the 
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staff  of  a  Senator  are  as  important  m^A 
influential  as  the  Senator  himself  k 
Those  people  are  not  elected.  Thev  ^ 
not  go  before  the  people,  i  think  wh^ 
is  open  only  to  a  Senator  should  reii 
available  only  to  the  Senator  himself 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  haa  madp 
that  point  before  in  conversations  in  ^ 
past  2  years.  I  disagreed  with  him  thto 
I  disagree  with  him  now.  I  see  no  great 
difference  between  allowing  the  st^ 
members  access  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Democratic  conferences  and  allowine 
staff  members  to  have  access  to  meeting 
of  committees  even  if  they  are  in  exMu- 
tive  session.  After  all,  our  proceedlnes 
are  published  in  the  Congressional  Rk 
CRD  every  day.  These  are  matters  of 
history. 

I  would  not  open  the  conferences  to 
the  press.  At  the  end  of  each  session 
the  majority  leader  briefs  the  press 
Unfortunately,  there  have  been  leaks 
and  certain  members  have  told  the  press 
what  occurred.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  have  been  leaks,  and 
that  there  should  be  none.  But  this  is 
a  part  of  American  history.  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator  does  not  agree  with  me 
We  agree  on  many  other  matters 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
frank.  He  has  held  to  his  opinion  for  a 
long  time,  to  my  personal  knowledge 
and  he  is  entitled  to  that  opinion,  i 
felt,  in  all  deference  to  the  Senator,  that 
I  should  reiterate  my  view  on  the' sub- 
ject. 

So  far  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  concerned — and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  bear  me  out- 
we  do  not  allow  staff  members  in  the 
executive  meetings  of  the  committee,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should,  because,  i  re- 
peat, the  staff  members  are  not  Senators 
who  have  been  elected.  They  do  not 
have  the  responsibilities  which  Senators 
have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  statement,  and  reiterate  my  regret 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

To  return  to  my  subject,  in  1961,  and 
again  this  year,  the  Democratic  con- 
ference approved  a  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  the  effect  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  should  reflect  both  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  the  ideological 
views  of  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  as  one  of 
those  who  urged  this  position  on  the  ma- 
jority leader  both  in  1961  and  1963,  I 
felt  that  that  statement  carried  with  it 
an  implication  that  the  size  of  the  Demo- 
cratic steering  committee  would  be  in- 
creased by  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
the  committee  representative  of  the 
whole  membership  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee from  sections  which  were  overrepre- 
sented  from  an  ideological  standpoint, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  balance  In 
geography  and  ideology  which  it  seemed 
to  me  the  approved  statement  indicated 
to  be  desired. 

Efforts  to  increase  the  size  of  the  com- 
mittee, one  sponsored  by  me,  and  one 
sponsored   by   the   Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  were  opposed 
by  the  Democratic  leadership,  and  were 
therefore  unsuccessful  in  a  Democratic 
conference  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,,  Is  it  not  true  that 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  present 
steering  committee,  and  prior  to  the 
death  of  Senator  Chavez,  of  the  15  mem- 
bers on  the  steering  committee  only  1 
was  from  any  of  the  12  States  which  lie 
between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies 
and  can  be  described  as  the  East  and 
West  Central  States? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senatoi  is  correct. 
I  intended  to  develop  that  point  in  some 
detail,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
interruption. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  tlie  Senator  will 
listen  carefully  to  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  interject  if  there  is  anything  that 
he  would  like  to  add  to  what  I  have  to 

say. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  steer- 
ing conunittee  coiisisted  of  14  members. 
There  was  one  vacancy,  because  for 
some  years,  but  not  always,  the  com- 
mittee had  consisted  of  15  members. 
As  recently  as  1946  there  were  17  mem- 
bers on  the  Democratic  steering  commit- 
tee. I  had  been  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  increased  to  at  least  that 
number  this  year.  I  myself  sponsored 
a  motion  to  increase  it  to  19.  feeling  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  large  commit- 
tee with  adequate  geographical  and 
ideological  representation  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  get  members  from  over- 
represented  areas  to  resign.  As  of  the 
early  part  of  January  of  this  year,  the 
steering  committee  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Senator  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  chairman;  Senator  Humphrey, 
of  Minnesota,  whip;  Senator  Smathers, 
Florida,  secretary;  Senator  Bible,  Ne- 
vada; Senator  Clark.  Pennsylvania; 
Senator  Dodd,  Connecticut;  Senator  El- 
lender,  Louisiana;  Senator  Hayden,  Ari- 
zona; Senator  Holland.  Florida;  Sena- 
ton  Johnston,  South  Carohna;  Senator 
McClellan,  Arkansas;  Senator  Robert- 
son, Virginia;  Senator  Russell,  Geor- 
gia; Senator  Willl^ms,  New  Jersey. 

Senators  Dodd,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Clark  had  been  added  in  1961, 
which  somewhat  diluted  but  did  not 
eliminate  the  very  heavy  overrepi-esen- 
tation  of  certain  areas  and  certain  phi- 
losophies, or  the  underrepresentation 
of  others. 

As  a  result  of  a  rather  spirited  discus- 
sion and  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
efforts  to  increa.se  the  size  of  the  com- 
mittee, first  to  19,  and  later  on  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  to  17.  the  committee  was 
left  at  15.  and  the  1  vacancy  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  As  a  result, 
there  are  now  on  the  committee  7  out  of 
15  members  from  the  South,  including 
both  Senators  from  Florida.  These  Sen- 
ators are:  Smathers.  Ellender.  Hol- 
land, Johnston,  McClellan,  Robertson, 
and  Russell,     There  are   23  southern 


Senators — 34  percent  of  the  Democratic 
membership  of  the  Senate.  I  include  in 
the  South,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
Sometimes  they  are  a  Uttle  difBcult  to 
Identify,  but  I  put  them  In  the  South 
not  only  because  of  geography  but  also, 
to  some  extent,  ideology. 

Therefore.  47  percent  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  steering  committee 
comes  from  those  13  States. 

If  we  were  to  be  guided  solely  on  the 
basis  of  geography,  this  section  of  the 
countr>'  would  be  entitled  to  five  seats. 
I  point  out  that  without  exception  these 
able,  charming,  friendly  Senators  from 
the  South,  all  of  whom  are  good  friends 
of  mine,  belong  to  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  Party.  There 
are  three  Senators  from  the  Northeast. 
Clark,  Dodd,  and  Willlams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, out  of  13  northeastern  Senators, 
representing  9  of  the  12  North- 
eastern States.  To  my  regret  the  Demo- 
crats have  no  Senators  from  the  other 
three  Northeastern  States.  These  Sen- 
ators are  all  members  of  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  are  three  Senators  from  the 
Pacific  and  Mountain  States — Senators 
Bible.  Hayden,  and  Mansfield — out  of 
17  western  Senators  representing  12  of 
the  13  Western  States.  Two  of  these 
three  Senators,  I  believe  they  would 
agree,  are  proud  members  of  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  other  member,  the  distinguished 
and  able  majority  leader,  is  a  follower 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  liberal  wing  of  our  party. 

As  a  result  of  the  succession  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  to 
the  committee,  there  are  now  two  Sen- 
ators from  the  Midwest,  both  of  them 
liberals.  Senators  who  support  our  Presi- 
dent, almost  always — Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  Douglas — out  of  15  Senators 
representing  9  of  the  12  Middle  Western 
State.";. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate,  in  1949,  there  was  only  1 
Democrat  from  those  12  States.  Senator 
Lucas,  of  Illinois.  We  have  gained  14 
seats  since  then,  so  there  are  now,  I  be- 
Ucve.  15  Democratic  Senators  from  these 
States.  Indeed,  the  great  gains  which 
the  Democratic  Party  has  made  since 
the  election  of  1946  have  been  largely 
and  almost  exclusively  from  what  is 
rouchly  known  as  the  Missi.ssippi  Valley, 
from  the  ten-itory  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries.  And 
yet  up  until  a  few  days  ago  we  had  but 
one  representative  on  the  steering  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  make  an  int-erjection  at  this 
point,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  cor- 
rect There  are  15  from  the  Middle 
West. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  that 
comment.  Prior  to  the  last  selection, 
which  I  must  admit  came  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me,  there  w£is  only  one  repre- 
sentative on  the  steering  committee 
from  the  Middle  West,  which  on  a  geo- 


graphical basis  within  our  party  was  the 
most  underrepresented  area  In  the  Na- 
tion.    It  is  still  underrepresented. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Turning  from  geography  to  Ideology, 
and  to  recapitulate,  of  the  15  members 
on  the  committee,  there  are  9  whom,  I 
am  confident,  any  objective  observer 
would  classify  as  conservative:  Senators 
Smathers,  Bible,  Ellender,  Hayden, 
Holland,  Johnston,  McClellan,  Rob- 
ertson, and  Russell.  They  are  proud 
to  call  themselves  conservative.  That  is 
a  fine  name.  It  has  come  down  through 
the  history  of  all  countries  through  the 
ages.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  be- 
ing conservative.  It  just  happens  to  be 
a  fact  that  these  Senators  are  conserva- 
tives. 

According  to  my  count — and  some  may 
differ  one  way  or  the  other — there  are 
at  most  27  conservative  Democrats  out 
of  67  Democrats  in  the  entire  Senate; 
so  9  out  of  15  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  vital  committee  which  selects 
committee  members  are  from  the  con- 
servative ranks  of  our  party,  and  only  6 
from  the  liberal  wing,  the  Kennedy 
wing,  the  modern  wing,  which  numbers, 
at  a  minimum,  40 — and  I  should  say 
more  nearly  45 — of  the  67  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Those  six  are 
Senators  Mansfield.  Humphrey.  Dodd. 
Douglas,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Clark. 

As  I  have  said,  efforts  to  change  this 
situation  in  the  Democratic  conference 
failed.  They  failed  largely,  I  think,  be- 
cause the  leadership  announced  against 
it  and  spoke  against  it  in  conference  and 
threw  the  full  impact  of  its  undoubted 
moral  authority  against  what,  to  me  at 
least,  seems  to  be  this  badly  needed 
reform. 

I  suggest  in  all  candor  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  action,  the  present  membership  of 
the  steering  committee  accordingly  does 
not  fairly  represent  either  the  geography 
or  the  ideology  of  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  does  not  carry 
into  effect  the  statement  approved  by 
the  Democratic  conference  2  years  ego 
and  again  this  year  to  the  effect  that  the 
composition  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  should  refiect  both  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  the  ideologi- 
cal views  of  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Senate.  In  point  of  fact,  it  does 
neither. 

Whom  does  the  steering  committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  represent?  It  rep- 
resents the  Democratic  side  of  the  estab- 
lishment. It  represents  those  who  hold 
the  positions  of  committee  chairmen. 
Senator  Mansfield  has  recently  resigned 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  His  resignation 
was  effective  a  few  days  ago. 

Senator  Bible  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Senator  Ellender  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Senator  Hayden  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Senator 
Johnston  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Sena- 
tor McClellan  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Senator  Robertson  is  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Senator  Rcsstll  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  do  not  make  these  comments  In 
criticism  of  those  Senators.  Par  from 
It.  All  I  say  is  that  they  exemplify  the 
same  situation,  to  my  way  of  thinking — 
the  same  unsound  situation — which  con- 
fronted Robert  La  Pollette  when  he  made 
his  fight  for  the  democratization  of  the 
Senate  in  the  days  before  the  Wilson 
administration,  and  Senator  John  Kem 
and  the  other  Wilson  men  when  they 
made  thetr  successful  fight  against  the 
same  situation  in  the  Senate  in  1913,  a 
successful  fight  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  New  Freedom  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Senate  estab- 
lishment in  control  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee has  done  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  not  on  that  committee  and 
who,  one  would  think,  should  be  entitled 
by  the  rule  of  seniority  to  assignments 
to  committees  on  which  they  desired  to 
serve.  Let  us  see  what  the  assignments 
which  were  made  do  to  the  program  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  bound  by  a  pledge  of  secrecy 
which  I  shall  keep,  not  to  reveal  the 
votes  within  the  steering  cwnmittee.  I 
have  no  pledge  not  to  reveal  the  results ; 
indeed,  the  results  are  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record.  I  have  no  pledge  not  to  re- 
veal Senators  who  desired  assignments 
to  committee  seats  to  which  one  would 
think  they  were  entitled,  or  not  to  point 
out  that  seniority  was  ignored  in  refusing 
them  those  seats. 

To  my  mind,  this  Is  Important,  be- 
cause several  of  the  Senators  who  were 
denied  committee  seats  to  which  by 
seniority  they  were  entitled  are  facing 
bitter  and  possibly  uphill  odds  in  their 
efforts  to  get  reelected  to  the  Senate 
next  year.  One  would  think  that  the 
steering  committee  would  have  been 
anxious  to  help  those  Senators  by  giv- 
ing them  positions  of  prestige,  on  the 
committees,  prestige  which  they  needed, 
so  as  to  assist  them  in  their  campaigns 
before  the  people  of  their  States  for  re- 
election In  the  fall  of  1964.  Yet  on  nine 
committees,  Ignoring  seniority,  the  re- 
quests of  those  Senators  were  overridden, 
and  Senators  having  far  less  seniority, 
and  not  required  to  face  the  elector- 
ate for  another  8  years,  were  given 
choice  committee  seats,  seats  which  rare- 
ly in  the  past  have  gone  to  freshmen 
Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  the 
record  ought  to  show  that  it  is  not  ex- 
actly true  that  "rarely  In  the  past"  have 
freshman  Senators  received  coveted  as- 
signments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  in  1952.  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  was  placed  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  former 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Daniel,  was 
placed  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary. Senator  Kennedy  was  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  As  I  recall,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  did  not  receive  one  of 
the  assignments  which  he  wi.'^hed  at  that 
time.   That  situation  was  corrected  later. 

So  far  as  new  Senators  arc  concerned. 
I  point  out — and  I  have  said  this  many 
times — that  in  this  body  the  newest 
Member  is  the  equal  of  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber and  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  con- 
sideration. I  recognize  an  occasional 
application  of  the  principle  of  seniority. 
On  the  basis  of  seniority.  I  voted  for  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  on  the  first  com- 
mittee assignment  which  was  before  us; 
namely,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
ceived only  one  vote,  and  that  was  my 
vote.  I  so  voted  because  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  told  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  his  second 
choice,  and  I  was  taking  no  chances  on 
his  receiving  at  least  one  preferred  com- 
mittee. I  also  voted  for  his  assignment 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  because  I 
felt  he  was  entitled  to  that  position.  I 
do  not  care  if  the  record  shows  it;  it  is 
the  truth. 

I  do  not  believe  wc  ought  to  downgrade 
the  new  Senators.  I  think  they  are  an 
excellent  group  of  men.  I  am  delighted 
that  they  are  on  our  side. 

But  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this  fact:  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayhj  asked  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  PubLc  Works.  He  re- 
ceived both  assignments. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  asked  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfiQcc  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. He  received  both  of  those  assign- 
ments, and  also  an  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonJ  asked  for 
assignment  only  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  He 
was  given  an  assignment  to  that  com- 
mittee; and  also — without  his  acquies- 
cence or  knowledge — we  gave  him  an 
assignment  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye  I 
requested  assignment  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.     He  got  both. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  requested  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  We  gave  him 
one  of  his  two  choices;  namely,  assign- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and  he  was  also  given  an  assignment  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  requested  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.     We  gave  him  both. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MclNTYREl  applied  for  assignment 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
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rency  and  the  Committee  on  GoverniaeBt 
Operations.  He  was  given  both  assl^ 
ments,  and  also  was  given  an  assigsiiig.t 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  o# 
Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nh.. 
SON  1  asked  for  assignment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairi 
He  got  both  assignments. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  tlJr 
RiEicoFFl  asked  for  assignment  to  the 
Finance  Committee  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations.  He  re- 
ceivcd  both  a"^si:jnments 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  apologia 
to  make  for  these  assignments;  and  I  am 
delighted  that,  by  and  large,  we  were  able 
to  rrive  these  new  Members  the  assign- 
ments  they  sought. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  the  two  Senators 
who  got  only  one  of  the  two  committee 
assignments  they  sought  were  not  treated 
in  the  way  the  others  were — In  other 
words,  were  not  given  both  the  com- 
mittee assignments  they  sought. 

Now  we  come  to  some  other  commit- 
tee assignments,  because  other  com- 
mittee assignments  were  made  by  the 
steering  committee.  I  was  voted  an  as- 
signment to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Let  me  say  that  I  wrote  to  all  the 
members  of  the  steering  committee— In- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
but  not  including  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  at  that  time  was  not  on  the 
committee — and  asked  for  their  support. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  that  I  voted 
for  assignment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  did;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous, because  I  voted  for  msrself. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ba«t- 
lett]  was  selected  by  the  steering  com- 
mittee for  assignment  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee ;  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young],  for  assignment  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee;  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Commerce  Committee;  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  for 
a.s^ignmcnt  to  the  Commerce  Committee; 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsi,  for  assignment  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pell]  ,  for  assignment 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  was  assigned — at  his  spe- 
cific request,  and.  I  think,  based  on 
seniority,  as  well  as  other  things — to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  was  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoRD.\N]  was  a.ssigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works ;  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  received  the  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  the  steering  committee  for 
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assignment  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
senator  from  Montana  will  yield,  let  me 
say  that,  as  I  recall,  that  vote  was  rather 
close,  and  I  just  squeaked  through — with 
the  help,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  although  perhaps  he  may 
not  wish  to  state  how  he  voted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  that  I 
voted  twice  for  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.    [Laughter.] 

lUr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said.    He  has  recited  accurately  a 

part but  not  all — of  the   story    about 

what  happened  In  the  steering  commit- 
tee. I  have  no  quarrel  with  giving  f  resh- 
nian  Senators  fine  committee  assign- 
ments. In  fact,  I  endorse  the  rule — 
which  I  believe  was  first  put  into  effect  by 
the  Vice  President,  when  he  was  major- 
ity leader — that  every  new  Democratic 
Senator  should  receive  at  least  one  good 
committee  assignment,  before  any  more 
senior  Democratic  Senator  receives  two 
good  committee  assignments. 

Today  there  are,  by  reason  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  various  other  things, 
14  Democratic  Senators  who  have  3  ma- 
jor conmiittee  assigrmients.  Probably 
that  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  voters 
in  returning  by  large  majorities  Demo- 
cratic Senators  to  the  Senate.  So  there 
are  more  of  us  than  there  used  to  be. 
But  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  fresh- 
man Senators  should  not  receive  the  best 
committee  assigrmients  which  are  avail- 
able to  than;  and  I  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple that  seniority  should  be  ignored,  in 
order  to  give  each  freshman  Senator  at 
least  one  good  major  committee  assign- 
ment. In  fact,  at  that  meeting  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  give  almost  every 
freshman  Senator  two  major  committee 
assignments. 

At  any  rate,  I  propose  to  call  the  roll ; 
and  I  think  it  will  then  be  very  obvious 
that  certain  Senators  with  seniority,  and 
who  are  faced  with  hard  races  for  reelec- 
tion, were  not  treated  with  the  gener- 
osity which  I  had  hoped  they  would  re- 
ceive from  their  colleagues. 

I  now  continue  to  point  out  what  hap- 
pened In  the  steering  committee — al- 
though I  shall  keep  my  pledge  not  to  re- 
veal the  votes,  except  to  the  extent  that 
perhaps  I  was  seduced  into  doing  so,  in- 
asmuch as  I  wished  to  Inform  all  con- 
cerned that  I  had  voted  for  the  majority 
leader. 

When  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee met,  it  became  obvious  that  in 
filling  committee  membership  vacancies, 
the  establishment  would  ignore  seniority 
when  to  ignore  it  would  strengthen  the 
establishments  control,  but  would  fol- 
low it  when  to  do  so  would  have  the 
same  result.  Thus,  In  making  committee 
assignments,  seniority  was  Ignored— In 
filling  the  vacancies  on  the  following 
eight  conamlttees:  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  Appropriations,  Armed 
Services,  Finance.  Interior  and  Insular 
Malrs,  Judiciary,  Public  Works,  and 
Rules  and  Administration. 

However,  in  three  cases  seniority  was 
foUowed;  namely.  In  making  the  assign- 
ments to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations, the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works.  I  ask 
Senators  to  note  that  seniority  was  fol- 
lowed in  making  assignments  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  order  to 
assure  the  appointment  of  a  southerner; 
and  seniority  was  ignored  In  order  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  a  north- 
erner. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  those  com- 
mittee assignments  seriatim,  and  I  shall 
do  so  alphabeticalUy. 

There  was  one  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  The  membership  ratio  for 
that  committee  was  10  Democrats  to  5 
Republicans,  and  the  ratio  was  not 
changed.  The  applicants  for  assign- 
ment to  the  committee,  in  their  order 
of  seriiority,  were  Senators  Sparkman. 
MoNRONEY,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Moss,  Inoxtste,  Bayh,  Edmondson,  and 
Nelson.  Under  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
steering  committee  prior  to  the  time 
when  it  voted  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Sen- 
ators Sparkman,  Monroney,  and  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  were  ineligible,  be- 
cause they  already  had  two  major  com- 
mittee assigiunents,  and  to  give  them  a 
third  one  would  violate  the  changed  rule 
that,  except  to  the  extent  of  a  grand- 
father clause,  which  I  shall  explain  later 
on — they  were  not  entitled  to  a  third 
major  committee  assignment.  That 
meant  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss] — who  will  go  Into  a  reelec- 
tion campaign  in  1964,  one  which  I  am 
sure  he  expects  to  be  very  close.  Indeed; 
and  I  see  him  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree;  however, 
I  state  that  all  of  us  hope  he  will  suc- 
ceed— would  have  been,  on  a  seniority 
basis,  entitled  to  assignment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  However,  by  a  very  substan- 
tial vote  he  was  denied  that  assignment, 
in  favor  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson], 
whose  seniority  was  below  not  only  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
but  also  that  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  I  suggest  that  it 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  certainly  It  was  not  In 
the  interest  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  it  was  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  rule  of  seniority  which  the 
establishment  so  rigorously  follows  on 
other  occasions,  to  bypass  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  thus  deny 
him  the  assignment  he  sought — namely, 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  next  committee  is  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  am  telling  no  tales  out  of 
school  when  I  say  that  there  was  prac- 
tically a  rush.  I  dislike  to  compare  it 
to  the  rush  of  the  Gadarene  swine.  Of 
course,  the  comparison  is  inadequate. 
But  there  was  a  rush  such  as  cattle  in  a 
stampede  to  get  off  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiu-e  and  Forestry.  On  that  com- 
mittee were  four  Senators  who  wanted 
to  get  off,  and  only  one  Senator— I  pre- 
sume somewhat  reluctantly — was  will- 
ing to  go  on.  So  there  was  no  contest 
in  respect  to  that  situation.  A  junior 
Senator  must  be  drafted  against  his 
will— sort  of  hog -tied  or  bulldozed— to 


get  him  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  in  order  to  let  a  couple  of 
other  Senators  off  who  wished  to  get  off. 
So  no  problem  of  seniority  was  there. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovirk]  In  the 
chair.  If  I  have  misstated  his  position, 
and  if  he  was  zealous,  keen,  and  anxious 
to  go  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  know  that  he  will  cor- 
rect the  record  when  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  Is  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  at  this 
moment.  I  was  called  from  the  Cham- 
ber in  response  to  a  telephone  call. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  will  make  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovern]  was  an 
assiduous  and  determined  volunteer  for 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try. So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]  was  concerned, 
he  was  not  a  volunteer,  but  we  thought 
it  best  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
that  he  be  lassoed  and  put  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  have  already 
stated  that. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Appropriations.  The  prize  committees 
in  the  Senate  historically  are  Appropri- 
ations, Finance,  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Relations.  To  be  svu-e,  indi- 
vidual Senators  may  prefer  assignments 
to  other  committees.  But  those  are  the 
key  prize  committees  on  which  almost 
any  Senator  would  like  to  serve.  I  think 
that  is  proved  by  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  those  committees  as  com- 
pared to  the  almost  frightening  lack  of 
applications  for  other  committees  whose 
work  Is  most  important  to  the  appro- 
priate operation  of  the  Senate. 

When  we  come  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  there  were  10  applicants 
for  2  vacancies.  There  were  two 
vacancies. 

I  point  out  that  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  majority 
and  the  mmority  leaders  and  their  able 
representatives.  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
Trice,  it  had  been  thought  that  the  size 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  might 
well  be  increased  from  27  to  29,  and  the 
ratio  changed  from  17  Democrats  and  10 
Republicans  to  19  Democrats  and  10 
Republicans,  m  order  to  avoid  "bimip- 
Ing,"  as  the  expression  goes,  any  Repub- 
lican Senator  off  a  conmnittee  on  which 
he  then  served. 

It  is  true  that  historically — many 
times  in  the  past — Senators,  having 
served,  have  been  so  "bumped."  Having 
become  available  as  members  of  a  par- 
ticular committee,  they  are  nonetheless 
required  to  remove  themselves  from 
further  deliberations  of  that  committee 
by  either  resigning  or  being  "kicked  off" 
in  order  that  the  ratio  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  on  particular  committees 
could  be  In  total  and  In  general  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  Democratic  and 
the  number  of  Republican  Senators. 
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Pertiaps  I  should  Interject  now  to  say 
that  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  elections  last  November,  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  was 
Increased  from  64  to  67  percent  by  the 
addition  of  three  more  Democrats,  and 
that,  in  turn,  imposed  a  moral  obliga- 
tion—not under  any  rule — to  see  that 
the  ratio  of  seats  as  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans  should  be  pretty  close 
to  67  percent  for  Democrats  and  33  per- 
cent for  Republicans. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say— and  I  sus- 
pect that  I  was  not  as  clear  as  I  thought 
I  was — is  that  when  we  add  up  the  total 
of  available  committee  seats,  the  per- 
centage of  Democratic  seats  should  be  67 
percent  and  the  p)ercentage  of  Repub- 
lican seats  should  be  33  percent.  The  67 
percent  is  an  Increase  from  the  64  per- 
cent which  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
Ck>ngress. 

We  can  make  such  changes  in  any 
number  of  ways.  We  can  make  them  in 
committees  of  the  Senate  like  Finance, 
Armed  Services,  and  Appropriations,  or 
we  can  make  them  in  other  committees 
as  to  which  no  one  is  very  excited.  In 
connection  with  which  there  are  no  con- 
troversial matters,  and  where  the  pro- 
gram is  not  keenly  affected  by  the  ratio 
of  Republicans  to  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  for  one  would  have  made  those 
changes  where  the  important  issues  are 
at  stake,  and  where  the  program  of  the 
President  is  in  jeopardy. 

But,  no;  the  decision  in  key  instances 
was  not  to  do  that.  I  make  no  charges 
and  attribute  no  motives  to  any  Senator. 
I  am  not  one  who  would  say  that  there 
is  any  ulterior  motive  of  any  sort  in  what 
was  done.  Let  the  record  speak  for  it- 
self. The  only  Senator  "bumped  off"  a 
committee  was  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits].  He  was  "bumped 
off"  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
because  a  recommendation  wlilch  had 
been  made  theretofore  became  politi- 
cally unfeasible,  and  the  status  of  the 
committee  was  not  changed,  as  it  had 
been  originally  hoped  it  could  be.  to  29 
members,  with  a  19  to  10  ratio,  but  was 
fixed  at  an  18  to  9  ratio. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate.  I  charge 
no  Senator  with  wrongful  motivation. 
I  merely  point  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
Senator  "bumped  off"  any  committee 
this  time  was  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    What  the  Senator 

has  said  is  true.  But  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits!  of 
something  he  already  knows.  There  was 
nothing  personal  attached  to  the  action 
of  the  Steering  Committee.  While  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  quotes  the 
record,  nevertheless  there  is  an  impli- 
cation. I  wish  to  say  for  the  record  that 
I  would  have  been  willing  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  committee  by  two 
members  so  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  could  have  remained  on  it,  if  at 
the  same  time  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  had  been  willing  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee by  two.  But.  so  far  as  going  all  the 
way  is  concerned,  I  would  be  lax  in  my 


duty.  I  would  personally  have  consid- 
ered a  quid  pro  quo.  But  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  nothing  per- 
sonal was  involved.  He  knows  this.  It 
was  a  matter  of  political  arithmetic. 
Ihat  was  the  only  thing  we  could  do  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Bo  long  as  the 
Senator's  name  has  been  mentioned,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
stating  a  fact,  I  hope  that  no  inference 
will  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  steering  committee,  was  pres- 
ent during  all  the  considerations  of  that 
committee  and  is  fully  a'vare  of  the 
facts. 

But  so  long  as  such  implications  are 
agan  being  made.  I  wish  to  say.  speak- 
ing personally,  that  it  is  my  hope  that 
from  now  on  all  the  meetings  of  the 
steering  committee,  the  policy  commit- 
tee, and  the  Democratic  caucus  will  be 
held  in  the  open  and  not  beliind  closed 
doors,  because  so  far  as  the  Democrats 
are  concerned,  secrecy  is  becoming  an 
unknown  quantity. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Eomondson  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  my  friend 
from  Montana  a  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  I  was  main- 
taining the  ground  rules  in  this  speech. 
Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  I  came  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  said  to  him, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  "MrKE. 
to  what  extent  are  these  matters  we  have 
discussed  confidential''  '  And  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  said  to  me,  "Joe,  you 
should  not  tell  what  any  vote  was.  For 
the  rest,  there  is  no  inhibition." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
said  that,  but  I  had  hoped  that  there 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
in  any  debate  or  discussion  concerning 
what  the  steering  committee  did. 

I  do  not  like  to  bring  out  how  I  voted 
on  certain  matters.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  docs  not.  either. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  matter 
is  being  gone  into  in  some  detail.  I  feel 
that  I  am  within  my  rights  in  telling  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
how  I  voted  insofar  as  he  was  concerned 
on  two  particular  committees,  and  I  feel 
within  my  rights  Ln  tellint;  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  that  I 
voted  for  him  twice  when  he.  in  effect, 
dragged  the  admission  out  of  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  hope  he  does  not  ac- 
cuse me  of  a  lack  of  discretion.  I  know 
he  does  not  mean  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  rose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yieM  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  what  is  going  on. 
This  is  the  second  time  today  that  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  as  it  rebates 
to  me.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  to 
me  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and  use- 
ful Members  of  this  body,  is  discussing  an 
intraparty  problem 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  shall  come  in  a  few  moments  to 
the  interparty  aspects  of  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  wish  to  in- 
trude upon  his  analysis  of  the  facts  with 
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some  Independent  statement  of  iny  ^-^ 
I  expressed  myself  earlier  today  taoL 
who  philosophically  accepted  the  ta^ 
tion  as  he  found  it.  and  although  I^ 
understand  the  speculations  of  othen^ 
chose  rather  to  say  merely,  'This  tano. 
htical.  and  there  will  be  another  day" 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  shonu 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  puttie 
the  matter  in  focus  for  myself,  eit^ 
wiien  tlie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  hj. 
concludeJ  or  now.  if  it  would  be  posihle 
to  prmt  my  remarks  at  the  end  of  his 
statement,  because  I  would  not  wish  to 
intrude  upon  his  statement  at  all  and  I 
would  rather  make  my  own  independent- 
ly. If  it  is  preferable.  I  will  wait  until 
the  Senator  has  concluded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  presses 
me  to  yield,  I  will  yield.  I  hope  to  be 
through  in  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  would  rather  wait 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  retuni 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Appropriatiom 
Committee  and  the  condition  having  to 
do  with  applications  from  the  Democrats 
for  membership  on  that  committee. 

I  may  point  out  that  there  was  an 
initial  suggestion,  which  received  veiy 
favorable  consideration,  coming  from  the 
leadership,  that  the  size  of  that  commit- 
tee should  be  increased  to  29  and  that  the 
ratio  should  be  made  19  to  10.  Had  that 
been  the  case  not  only  would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  have  re- 
tained his  seat,  but  also  one  more  Demo- 
crat, desperately  anxious  to  get  on  that 
committee  to  help  him  in  his  campaign 
for  reelection,  would  have  been  selected. 

The  order  of  seniority  for  that  com- 
mittee, in  terms  of  applications,  for  the 
10  Senators  applying  for  seats,  was  u 
follows:  Mansfikld,  Yarborouch,  Paoi- 

MIRE,  EnGLE,  BaRTLITT,  HaRT,  MOSS,IiO»G 

of  Missouri,  Brewster,  and  Iwoxm. 

As  I  think  was  perfectly  appr(H>riate. 
the  committee  unanimously  appointed 
t'.ie  majority  leader  to  a  seat  which  he 
desired  and  to  which  he  was  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  seniority.  It  then  proceeded 
to  elect  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
B-.rtlett]  to  the  other  vacancy,  ignwing 
the  prior  seniority  claims  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YareorouchI  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  PRoximx], 
and,  with  equal  seniority,  the  claim  of 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EhguI. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration 
for  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  He  is  a 
marvelous  Senator.  He  represents  his 
State  with  the  greatest  of  fidelity.  He  is 
a  good  and  warm  friend,  and  I  respect 
and  honor  him,  but  of  all  Senators  who 

will  come  up  for  reelection  next  year  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  who  win  haye 
less  opposition  than  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator suggesting  that  Members  should 
be  assigned  to  committees  based  on  their 
prospects  for  being  reelected? 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  point  is  very  clear, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
think  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Democratic  steering  committee, 
other  things  being  equal — and  they  were 
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in  this  case — not  to  Ignore  the  prior 
seniority  claims  of  Senators  who  are 
about  to  engage  in  very  difBcult  cam- 
paigns for  reelection.  In  order  to  put 
on  a  committee  a  junior  Senator — not  a 
freshman  Senator  seektog  a  first  assign- 
ment to  a  good  committee,  but  a  Junior 
Senator — whose  needs  are  not  as  great, 
and,  I  would  say,  though  perhaps  others 
will  disagrree,  whose  competence  for  the 
committee  on  which  he  wants  to  serve 
Is  no  higher,  although  it  is  very  great, 
than  that  of  other  Senators  seeking  the 
same  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for 
a  personal  reference,  I  came  to  this  lx)dy 
after  having  been  elected  by  a  margin  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  vote,  for  a 
2-year  term.  When  I  was  assigned  my 
committee  seat  I  did  not  get  any  com- 
mittee in  which  I  had  expressed  an  in- 
terest. As  a  matter  of  fact,  17  other  Sen- 
ators who  came  after  I  came  got  their 
committee  assignments  first. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  done 
pretty  well  by  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Because 
some  die  and  some  are  defeated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     And  some   retire. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  it  all  was  that  no  one  was 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  other 
17  Senators  had  6  years  to  serve  before 
they  had  to  run  for  reelection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  seen 
other  Senators  *  bumped  ofT'  committees 
because  of  a  change  in  membership,  yet 
I  have  never  heard  them  complain  or 
suggest  that  the  committee  should  be 
enlarged  because  of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  not 
heard  them  complain  yet.  I  am  com- 
plaining for  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  see.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  after  more  than  14  years 
of  service  in  this  body,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Senator  who  was  any  more  discrim- 
inated against  than  this  Senator  when 

he  came  to  the  Senate;  but.  generally 
speaking.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the 
Senators  who  have  had  to  be  "bumped" 
from  a  committee  have  taken  It 
gracioxisly  and  said,  "Those  are  the  for- 
tunes of  politics.  We  lost  some  seats  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Senator  who  is  not  taking  it  graciously. 
The  Senator  has  not  heard  any  com- 
plaints from  the  Senators  who  are  in- 
volved. The  Senator  is  hearing  my  com- 
plaint on  their  behaK,  and  I  am  not  even 
authorized  to  complain  on  their  behalf, 
but  I  am  just  doing  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  I  hold  him  not  only  in 
esteem  but  also  in  affection.  I  am  very 
proud  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  he  is  up  in  the  driver's  seat,  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne,  occupying  the 
No.  2  position  on  the  Finance  Committee. 

As  I  look  down  the  roster  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  observe 
that  out  of   a   total   of   11   Democratic 
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members  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
ranks  sixth.  He  is  No.  6  on  that  com- 
mittee, occup3ring  the  central  position. 

I  rejoice  in  the  rewards  which  have 
been  given  to  him  and  which  he  richly 
deserves,  but  he  should  not  weep  bitter 
tears  over  the  discrimination  which  has 
been  practiced  against  him.  It  does  not 
exist.     He  has  done  extremely  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  Sena- 
tor is  not  weeping  about  any  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  simply 
makes  the  point  that  this  Senator  has 
never  received  anything  in  this  body  ex- 
cept on  the  bas's  of  seniority,  and  In  at 
least  20  cases  I  could  cite,  if  the  Senator 
wanted  me  to  do  so.  another  Senator 
got  a  committee  assignment  notwith- 
standing this  Senator's  seniority.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  it.  I  feel  that  If 
a  Senator  does  his  Job  and  is  regarded 
well  enough  to  be  reelected,  he  will 
eventually  obtain  a  seat  on  any  commit- 
tee by  seniority.  I  have  deliberately 
stepped  Eiside  and  agreed  to  allow  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  go  on  certain 
committees,  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
more  seniority. 

I  do  not  see  what  the  Senator  is  ac- 
complishing by  suggesting  this  reform  to 
suit  h's  views,  because,  with  100  Mem- 
bers In  the  Senate,  I  suppose  each  one  of 
them  would  have  his  own  Ideas  about 
how  to  organize  the  committees  which 
would  Justify  placing  almost  any  Sena- 
tor on  a  committee  ahead  of  another 
Senator. 

Mr  CLARK.  Is  my  friend  siiggestlng 
that  we  should  have  a  gag  rule  and  that 
I  should  stop  before  I  complete  my  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  I 
merely  make  this  point:  Dropp'ng  a 
Senator  from  a  committee  has  hap- 
pened many  times  during  the  14  years 
years  I  have  been  In  the  Senate  Tlie 
Senator  is  making  the  first  speech  I  have 
heard  complaining  that  that  should  not 
have  happened  and  inferring  that  It  was 
imfair  and  improper  The  law  provides 
how  the  problem  should  be  handled. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
tr>  ing  to  be  guided  by  the  law  and  by  the 
seniority  system 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  turning 
now  to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
point  out  that  the  seniority  system  with 
regard  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  Ignored  by  bypassing  Senators  Yar- 
BOROucH  and  Proxmire  and  giving  the 

coveted  seat  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  B\rtlett1.  when  Senators  Engle 
and  H^RT,  both  of  whom  have  difiBcult 
election  campaigns  coming  up.  are  of 
equal  seniority  with  the  Sena'or  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
th:*  S?nator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  M?GOVERN.  A  few  moments  ago, 
when  the  Senator  was  referring  to  the 
assignment  to  the  Comm  ttee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  I  think  he  gave  the 
impression  that  I  was  ass  gncd  to  that 
committee  somewhat  against  my  will. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 
because  the  Senator  was  an  applicsuit 
and  his  name  was  on  the  list. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  tlilnk  the  record 
should  show  that,  while  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  problems  of  agriculture 
are  frustrating  and  sometimes  painful, 
nevertheless  agriculture  is  still  the  most 
important  single  industry  in  the  NaUon, 
and  certainly  of  overwhelm.ng  impor- 
tance in  my  State.  I  asked  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  well  as  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  am 
happy  that  both  of  those  requests  were 
granted,  but  I  appreciate  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
making. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  confident  that  our 
friend  from  South  Dakota  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  excruciatingly  difficult  problems 
which  confront  the  farmers  of  our  coim- 
try,  and  I  admire  his  courage  for  being 
willing  and  anxious  to  undertake  the 
task. 

Having  noted  that  seniority  was  Ig- 
nored for  the  second  time  in  connection 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee,  hav- 
ing been  ignored  for  the  first  time  in 
connection  with  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee.  I  now  turn 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
In  that  case  the  ratio  was  changed  from 
11  D3mocrats  and  6  Republicans  to  12 
D?mocrats  and  5  Republicans.  The  ap- 
plicants for  assignment  to  that  commit- 
tee. In  order  of  seniority,  were:  Yotmc  of 
Oh'o.  Hart,  Moss.  McInttre,  BRrwsrrR. 
and  Inottve;  Brewster  and  Inoute  hav- 
ing equal  seniority.  McIktyrb  having 
greater  seniority  by  reason  of  having 
quaMfled  earlier. 

Senator  Youho  of  Ohio,  who  laces  a 
tough  election  campaign  next  year,  had 
applied  and  was  pressing  the  member- 
sh'p  on  the  Finance  Comm'tt'»e  ani  had 
mdicated  that  that  weis  his  first  choice. 

He  was.  however,  given  his  second  choice, 
whir-h  was  the  /»rmed  Services  Commit- 
too,  despite  the  fact  that  Senator  H%rt 
and  Senator  Moss,  who  had  equal  seni- 
ority, were  also  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  kind  of  hard 
choice  which  faces  members  of  the  steer- 
in?  committee  when  they  cannot  be 
fT'jid'^d  by  seniority  and  thrre  is  n'>*  much 

by  way  of  any  other  gu'de  to  turn  to. 
Senators  Moss  and  Hakt  also  face  diffi- 
cult campaigns. 

If.  as  then  had  become  apparent.  It 
was  difficult  to  put  Senator  Yottnc  of 
Ohio  on  the  Finance  Committee,  it  cer- 
tainly was  entirely  appropriate  to  put 

him  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
But  consider  what  happened  to  the  other 
vacancy.  The  other  vacancy  was  filled, 
not  by  Senator  H  rt.  not  by  Senator 
Moss,  cr  by  Senator  McIntyre,  but  by 

Senator  iNOinrE. 

I  suggest  that  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence and  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
the  otlier  two  Senators,  the  claims  of 
Senators  Hart  and  Moss  were  superior 
to  thoce  of  Senator  iKOmrE.  vho  received 
a  fine  appomtment  to  the  Public  Works 
Conunittee.  a  conuxiittee  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
who  could  well  have  been  appointed  to 
another  major  committee  had  it  been 
decided  to  favor  the  application  of 
either  Senator  Hart  or  Senator  Mess. 
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So  for  the  third  time  seniority  was 
ignored  In  filling  committee  vacancies. 

Mr.  liiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 


He  expressed  some  doubts  on  that  siriw 
Ject.    However,  he  was  very  much  »! 
posed  to  expanding  the  size  of  the  n 
nance  Committee,  feeling  that.  If  dm 
be,  it  would  be  better  to  offer  an  am^d 


I  point  out  the  fortunate  spot  in  which 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Nevada  finds 
himself.  He  is  now  on  Commerce.  Space, 
Armed  Services,  and  Rules.  I  admire — 
and  I  really  do  admire — the  ability  which  ,_^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  he  has  displayed  on  the  three  committees  ment  on  the  floor  than  to  vote  thrSS 
recall  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  ^^  which  he  already  serves,  and  it  is  true  a  favorable  committee  recommendiiuS 
I  went  to  him,  after  I  had  first  become     ^&t   he  had   seniority   over   the   other     by  virtue  of  having  expanded  the  siae^ 

applicsints    on    Commerce.     I    have    no     the  committee. 

The  Senator  says  that  medicare  vu 
killed  in  committee.  It  is  my  ImprM. 
sion  that  the  medicare  bill  lost  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  single  vote.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  well  as  other 
Senators  on  that  committee,  southen)< 
ers  in  the  main,  on  whom,  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  the  Kennedy  adminlstr*. 

tion  cannot  rely,  have  undertaken  to 
indicate  to  the  administration  and  to 
other  Democrats  that  we  would  have  oo 
Intention  of  having  any  proposal  of  the 
administration  bottled  up  in  that  com- 
mittee. We  would  propose  that  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  wanted  to  recom- 
mend something  contrary  to  what  the 
President  was  recommending,  we  wouM 
be  happy  to  see  that  there  would  be  u 
opportunity  to  assure  that  the  matter 
would  be  voted  upon  on  the  floor,  ai 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned — and  I 
believe  I  speak  for  a  majority  of  the 
committee — there  are  enough  votes  00 
the  committee  to  see  that  a  bill  will  be 
presented  on  the  floor  to  which  the  medi- 
care plan  can  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  Sen- 
ate procedure,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone 
to  prevent  a  Senator  who  believed  In  a 
particular  proposal  from  having  the  <^ 
portunlty  to  offer  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  make  the 
point  that  the  representation  on  the 
Finance  Committee  should  properly  rep- 
resent the  representation  of  Democnti 
and  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  instead 
of  representing,  as  it  does  today— and  I 
think  this  is  not  an  extravagant  state- 
ment to  make — the  well-known  con- 
servative bipartisan  coalition  opposed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 
My  point  is  that  in  connection  with  the 
committee  a  ratio  of  14  to  7— with  21 
members  on  the  committee — 14  Demo- 
crats smd  7  Republicans  would  more 
justly  and  properly  represent  the  mem- 
bership In  the  Senate,  because  then  sup- 
porters of  the  President  and  liberal 
Republicans  could  be  pl£u;ed  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  would  have  a  situation 
where  that  committee  would  no  longer  be 
the  principal  deterrent  to  the  President's 
program,  where  we  would  have  a  reil 
chance  of  democratizing  the  Senate, 
where  perhaps  a  new  majority  would  In- 
crease the  staff,  and  where  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  majority  subcommittees 
would  be  appointed  with  real  power  to 
act,  and  where  the  proposed  new  ratio 
would  make  it  possible  to  bring  bills  out 
of  committee  after  2  or  3  months  of  hear- 
ings instead  of  after  7  or  8  months  of 
hearings. 

I  see  my  good  friend  the  majority 
leader  on  his  feet,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  what  he  wanted  to  do  also.  Here  is 
where  we  get  bipartisan.    The  reason  we 


the  leader,  and  said.  "Job.  would  you 
mind  getting  off  one  committee  and  get- 
ting on  another  one."  He  said,  "No. 
I  am  fourth  in  seniority  on  this  com- 
mittee. I  am  acciunulatlng  seniority. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  off?" 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  says  I 
said  that,  I  will  take  his  word  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  only  2  years 
ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  says  so, 
I  take  his  word.  The  Senator  will  also 
recall  that  I  offered,  without  being  asked 
to  do  so,  to  get  off  a  committee  in  order 
that  other  Senators  might  receive  ap- 
pointznent  to  a  certain  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct  I  could  go  into  further  details, 
but  I  will  not.  I  will  merely  say  that 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLAREL     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Now  I  tvma  to  another  "Orphan  An- 
nie," the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  What  a  shame  that  it  is  an 
"Orphan  Annie."  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  committees  of  the 
Senate.  I  suppose  this  is  the  committee 
the  Senator  from  Montana  was  talking 
about  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     That  is   the   one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Apparently  my  devotion 
to  that  committee  is  not  shared  by  my 
colleagues,  because  there  was  only  one 
applicant  for  that  conmilttee,  and  that 
applicant.  Senator  McInttrx,  would 
have  been  an  appropriate  selection  for 
other  conunittees  rather  than  that  one. 

I  welcome  him  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  note  the  presence  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  they 
will  agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  fine 

committee  and  that  we  all  deplore  the 
fact  that  other  Senators  do  not  want 
the  assignment.  So  there  was  no  con- 
troversy involving  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  One  freshman 
Senator  was  willing  to  apply 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is 
a  very  good  committee.  This  Senator 
gave  up  two  committees  to  get  on  it  when 
he  was  a  freshman.  He  does  not  regret 
that  action,  because  he  thinks  it  was  a 
fine  opportunity  to  serve  this  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, where  the  ratio  was  changed  from 

II  Democrats  and  6  Republicans  to  12 
Democrats  and  5  Republicans.  I  note 
that  there  were  two  vacancies  and  they 
eventually  were  filled  on  the  basis  of 
seniority,  and  Senator  Habt  Joined  Sen- 
ator CAinroif  In  filling  the  second  va- 
cancy, after  the  committee  had  prelimi- 
narily made  another  decision;  and  I  will 
not  go  into  that. 


criticism  of  what  was  done  in  that  con- 
nection In  the  end. 

The  poor  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee comes  next.  Having  served  for 
2  years  on  that  conmiittee  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  no  one  wants  to  serve  on  it.  I 
wish  I  could  induce  some  of  the  younger 
Senators  what  a  wonderful  committee 
that  committee  is  on  which  to  serve.  I 
am  a  former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and, 
goodness  knows,  the  District  of  Columbia 
deserves  better  consideration  from  Con- 
gress than  it  gets.  However,  we  had  no 
applicant  for  the  vacancy  on  that  com- 
mittee. Therefore  Senator  McIntyre 
was,  to  some  extent,  shanghaied  to  serve 
on  that  committee.  I  believe  he  served 
with  distinction  as  mayor  of  Laconia, 
N.H..  before  he  came  to  the  Senate. 

Now  we  come  to  the  piece  de  resistance, 
if  I  may  borrow  a  French  phrase,  and 
that  is  the  Finance  Committee.  Here 
the  battle  raged,  with  bloodshed  on  all 
sides.  The  present  ratio  on  the  Finance 
Committee  Is.  to  my  way  of  thinking — 
and  I  suppose  some  of  my  friends  would 
agree  with  me — inexcusable.  It  is  11 
Democrats  and  6  Republicans.  It  is  less 
than  even  2  to  1,  when  we  have  67  per- 
cent  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  change  that  ratio. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. Where  is  the  program  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  going  to 
get  stalled?  Where  is  It  going  to  get 
delayed?  Where  was  medicare  bottled 
up  last  year?  Where  is  the  tax  bill  and 
the  tax  reform  bill  in  jeopardy  this  year? 
It  is  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  I  believe  I  can  tes- 
tify that  when  conference  committees  are 
set  up  there  usually  are,  to  represent  the 
Senate,  three  members  who  say  they  be- 
long to  the  Democratic  Party  and  two 
Republicans,  with  the  resvUt  that  the 
conference  committee  always  votes  with 
the  Republicans,  and  we  are  presented — 
and  I  now  want  to  show  my  knowledge 
of  French — with  a  fait  accompli.  The 
Republican  version  always  wins. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  bilingual  debate 
perhaps  impresses  the  covmtry  with  the 
erudition  of  our  Members. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  and  able  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  after  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  some  doubt 
that  the  Democrats  should  have  agreed 
to  a  ratio  of  11  to  6  on  that  conunittee. 
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gre  not  going  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
finance  Committee  is  because  a  fairly 
careful  and  accurate  nose  coimt  revealed 
that  we  could  not  get  even  one  Repub- 
lican vote  to  make  that  committee  rep- 
resent the  proper  representation  in  the 

Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  were  told  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  all  of  the  votes  to  change 
the  size  of  that  committee.  On  the 
Democratic  side,  we  have  67  Senators. 
We  knew  there  would  be  20  Senators 
who  would  not  vote  with  us.  That  leaves 
47.  We  were  told  there  were  33  solid 
Republican  votes  against  increasing  the 
size  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX)  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield;  and, 
if  so,  to  whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  first  to  the  major- 
ity leader ;  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  really  dislike  to 
wash  our  dirty  Democratic  linen  in  pub- 
lic, but  I  suppose  it  has  to  be  done  once 
In  a  while. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  I  urged  him  at  the  steering  com- 
mittee meeting  to  allow  us  to  review 
these  matters  in  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence. For  reasons  I  understand  and  with 
which  I  can  even  sympathize,  he  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  It  done  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  still  docs  not 
change  my  mind. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  did  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  still  dishke  it. 
However,  I  should  like  to  say  that  there 
has  been  some  talk  in  the  press  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  acting  as  ma- 
jority leader,  was  some  sort  of  martyr 
in  assuming  the  blame  for  trying  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  am  no  martyr.  I  never  have 
been.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  qualify  to 
be  a  martyr. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit an  Interjection,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  he  Is  the  closest  to  any  martyr  that 
I  have  ever  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  honor  him  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Let  me  say  this,  however.  A  few 
months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark] 
who  now  controls  .he  floor,  at  which  time 
he  made  the  suggestion  that  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  Democratic  member- 
ship In  the  Senate,  the  ratio  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  should  be  changed  in 
proportion. 

I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  I  called 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  He 
said.  "That  is  your  business;  it  is  the 
Senates  business."  He  Indicated  that 
he  was  interested  in  the  tax  bill,  but  so 
isr  as  the  ratio  of  membership  on  the 
committee  was  concerned,  he  shov.cd  no 
interest. 

But  I  wish  to  give  credit  where  credit 
fii^"^"  ^^^  Senator  from  Permsvlvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  originated  the  Idea.  I 
picked  it  up.  I  tried  to  sell  it.  I  did  not 
get  much  response. 


The  problem  comes  down  to  a  matter 
of  political  arithmetic.  Certain  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance — not  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — and  other 
Senators  came  to  me  and  said,  "We  do 
not  want  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  be  increased."  I 
was  told  by  the  other  side  that  there 
would  be  33  solid  votes  aesdnst  an  in- 
crease In  the  mcmber.ship  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANbPIELD.      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  under-standlng  Is 
that  tl^at  information  came  wiien  the  dis- 
cussed increase  was  to  be  in  a  ratio  of 
13  to  6,  not,  as  I  have  sugge.sted,  14  to  7, 
which  would  have  enabled  still  another 
Republican  Senator,  other  than  the 
minority  leader,  to  become  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  thlnlc  It  is  a  part  of  my  job 
on  occasion  to  take  a  poll  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Side.  I  asked  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  secretary 
for  the  majority  to  conduct  a  quiet  poll. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  on  the  basis  of  that  poll,  we  would 
have  got,  at  the  very  most,  between  40 
and  42  votes. 

Mr.  CLARK.     All  Democratic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  Democratic. 
It  was  merely  a  case  of  simple  arith- 
metic. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  heard  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  has  indicated  his 
opposition  to  what  some  refer  Jokingly 
as  the  packing  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
tile  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  is  a  very 
falrminded  man,  never  took  a  position, 
never  said  a  word,  although  I  was  quite 
sure  in  my  own  mind  that  he  would  be 
against  such  a  proposal. 

I  may  say  also — and  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas] 
is  in  the  Chamber— that,  to  the  best  of 

my  knowledge,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  not  held  up  proposed  legisla- 
tion In  the  Committee  on  Finance,  even 
though  he  was  opposed  to  it.  He  has 
always  allowed  measures  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  tried  to  get 
him  to  speed  up  matters,  as  I  did  2 
years  ago.  asking  if  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  hold  hearings  simultaneou.'^ly  on  tax 
bills.  They  both  put  me  in  my  place 
in  a  hurry,  saying  that  they  would  not 
do  that,  but  would  follow  the  customary 
procedure. 

All  too  often  in  this  body  a  Senator  is 
crucified  or  pilloried  because  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  indicated  his  position  about 
this  or  that  subject  or  his  support  of  this 
or  that  measure.  As  we  operate  in  this 
Chamber,  we  may  not  like  the  views  of 
our  colleagues,  but  we  come  to  know 
them  and  appreciate  their  honesty.  I 
apply  that  statement  to  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  his  statement. 


I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, so  that  he  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana; but  since  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana pointed  me  out  as  being  in  the 
Chamber,  I  thought  I  should  make  it 
clear  that  I  have  never  accused  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  of  holdmg  up 
proposed  legislation.  At  times.  I  think 
hearings  before  the  Finance  Committee 
are  prolonged,  but  I  have  never  accused 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  of  preventing 
proposed  legislation  from  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  there  was  imintentionally  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  the 
imputation  that  I  had  made  such  a 
Charge.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  withdraw  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLAFIK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  was  an 
Imputation  of  that  nature,  I.  of  course, 
withdraw  it.  I  called  the  attenUon  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
because,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  he  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance who  was  present  in  the  Chamber. 
Now  I  observe  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  also  is  in  the 
Cliamber.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  either  corroborate  or  dis- 
prove what  I  said,  because  I  was  making 
a  statement  which  was  subject  to  cor- 
rection, and  I  was  looking  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  guidance  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Have  I  suppUed  that 
guidance  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  Senator  has. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  further  yield.  I 
think  I  have  said  about  all  I  wanted  to 
say.  I  wanted  the  record  to  show  that 
the  baby — the  idea  of  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance — had  as  its  proud  father  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cijirk]  ; 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  took  up 
the  idea  and  tried  to  sell  it,  but  did  not 
get  very  far  with  it;  but  just  before  the 
steering  committee  met.  had  a  quiet  poll 
taken,  and  learned  that  the  necessary 
votes  were  not  available;  he  then  went 
to  the  steering  committee  and  recom- 
mended that  there  be  no  change.  I  want 
the  record  to  be  clear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  whose  statement  of  the 
facts,  as  I  understand  them,  is  com- 
pletely accurate. 

While  no  doubt  It  is  true  that  the 
White  House  did  not  inject  itself  in  such 
fashion  as  to  apply  pressure  concerning 
the  size  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
suspect  that  those  who  know  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
far  off  if  we  felt  that  he  would  not  have 
been  seriously  disappointed  If  he  found 
that  the  size  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  had  been  Increased  or  a  more 
favorable  Democratic  ratio  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  conclude, 
and  shall  therefore  wiUingly  yield  the 
floor  in  a  few  minutes.    It  will  not  be 
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"senatorial"  minutes;    It  will   be   time 
minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  say 
something  about  33  solid  Republicsui 
votes.  I  am  only  one  Republican,  but 
I  have  no  commitment  with  respect  to 
being  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

We  heard  our  Southern  friends  argue — 
most  sincerely,  I  am  sure — that  the 
number  of  Senators  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  a  bill  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  going  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
We  saw  an  example  of  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  Bricker  amend- 
ment, which  had  as  its  sponsors  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate, 
yet  failed  of  passage. 

So  I  hope  that  whatever  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  have  in  mind  to- 
day In  terms  of  his  point  of  view  and 
his  principles,  and  what  he  believes  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  coimtry.  he  will  not  be  bedazzled  by 
numbers.  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
necessity  of  33.  I  am  sure  those  who 
made  the  statement  made  it  in  complete 
good  faith.  But  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  know  that  I  am  one  Re- 
publican Senator  who  is  not  in  the  least 
committed  as  to  how  he  will  vote  on 
any  motion  or  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  composition  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  cheered  £ind  heart- 
ened by  the  sentiments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  in  the  Chamber 
several  other  Senators  who  I  know  wish 
to  speak  before  the  Senate  adjourns.  I 
shall  complete  my  speech  in  a  few  min- 
utes. I  desire  to  speak  a  further  word 
about  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Then 
I  shall  yield  to  Senators  who  wish  me 
to  yield  to  them.  I  desire  to  submit  some 
motions,  but  first  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  about  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

Having  determined  not  to  change  the 
ratio  of  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
majority  leader,  we  were  confronted 
with  one  vacancy  on  the  committee.  In 
the  order  of  original  seniority,  the  ap- 
plicants for  that  position  were:  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  Senator  Young  of  Ohio, 
Senator  Cannon,  and  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri.  A  last-minute  added  starter 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  who  w£is  the  senior  of  them 
all,  so  far  as  this  list  is  concerned.  But 
all  those  Senators — Senator  Laxjsche, 
Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  YotrNO  of 
Ohio,  Senator  Cannon,  and  Senator  Long 
of  Missouri — were  bypassed.  Seniority 
was  ignored  again,  and  my  very  dear 
friend  the  able  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  distinguished  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a 
man  having  a  brilliant  political  record, 
was  pushed  ahead  of  all  the  other  Sena- 
tors and  placed  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

At  this  point,  I  shall  discontinue  my 
seriatim  discussion  of  the  actions  of  the 
steering  committee  and  I  shall  resxime 
what  I  have  to  say  about  it  tomorrow, 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  I 
shall  yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  would  like  to  have  me  yield 
to  them;  but  before  doing  so,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  in  accordance  with  rule  XL, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
three  vmtten  notices  of  motions  to 
amend  rule  XXX  and  three  resolutions 
to  amend  rule  XXV.  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lutions be  printed  and  lie  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
notices  of  motions  to  suspend  the  rule 
will  be  received,  printed,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  notices  and  resolutions  are  as 
follows: 

NoTicz    OF    Motion    To    Amekd    Rule    XXV 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
amend  rule  XXV.  as  follows : 

"Resolved.  That  rxile  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  as  follows: 

"In  paragraph  (b)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations)  of  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  'twenty-seven' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'twenty-nine'." 

The  pvupose  of  the  prop>oaed  amendment 
la  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  by  2  seats  to  39. 


Notice   of  Motion   To  Amend   Rule   XXV 

In  accordance  with  rvde  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
amend  rule  XXV,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  as  follows: 

"In  paragraph  (h)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance)  of  subsection  1  of  rule 
XXV,  strike  out  the  word  'seventeen'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'twenty-one'." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  by  4  seats  to  21. 


NoncK   OF   Motion   To   Amend   Rule   XXV 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  In 
writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
amend  rule  XXV,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  as  follows: 

"In  paragraph  (I)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations)  of  subsection 
1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  'seven- 
teen' and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'twenty-one'." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  4  seats  to  21. 


S.  Res.  91 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  as  follows; 

In  paragraph  (b)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations)  of  subsection  1 
of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "twenty- 
seven"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty- 
nine".  I 

S,  Res.  92 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  as  follows: 

In  paragraph  (1)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations)  of  subsection 
1  of  rule  XXV.  strike  out  the  word  "seven- 
teen" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'twenty- 
one",  i 


S.  Res.  93 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  St.-^ndlng 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  a,s  follows: 

In  paragraph  (h)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance)  of  subsection  of  the  rule 
XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "seventeen"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'twenty-one". 


Fehrmry  ig 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  mo 
tions  and  resolutions  wotild  increase  th' 
size  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriation* 
by  two;  would  increase  the  size  of  tS 
Committee  on  Finance  by  four;  j^^ 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  ComniittM 
on  Foreign  Relations  by  four,  i  shall 
speak  tomoiTow  about  why  it  seems  to 
me  these  proposed  changes  in  rule  XXV 
are  in  the  public  interest. 

I  shall  yield  first  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  then  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  i 
have  followed  with  great  interest  this 
very  detailed  analysis  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  it.  I  think  I  should  make 
a  public  explanation  as  to  why  i  ^jj 
not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  steer- 
ing committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  permit  me  to  In- 
terrupt  him? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  proxy  of  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Illinois  was  voted  on  all  these 
matters,  as  were  the  proxies  of  at  least 
two  other  Senators,  distlngruished  Mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  who  were  not 
at  the  meeting  either. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  December,  I  wrote 
to  the  whip  of  the  Democratic  group  say- 
ing that  I  assumed  that,  as  usual,  the 
Republicans  would  "take  off"  between 
February  8  and  19  to  praise  the  memory 

of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Mr.  CLARK.  Having  just  voted  by  a 
substantial  majority  to  ignore  the  13th 
and  14th  amendments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  that  the 
Senate  would  oblige  our  Republican 
friends  by  closing  down  and  transacting 
no  business.  It  seemed  to  me  that  If 
that  was  to  be  done.  I  would  have  the 
right  to  go  to  Illinois  in  order  to  prove 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  spiritual 
Democrat.  I  asked  the  whip  to  inform 
me  whether  I  would  cripple  the  work 
of  the  Senate  if  I  absented  myself  dur- 
ing this  period  when  our  Republican 
friends  were  to  be  absent.  I  received 
no  such  warning  from  him.  I  asked 
him  verbally  whether  the  Senate  would 
be  in  the  doldrums  during  this  time.  I 
was  informed  that  it  would  be.  So  I 
made  my  plans  to  spend  10  days  in  Illi- 
nois, and  to  deliver  approximately  40 
speeches. 

I  went  to  the  Democratic  conference 
on  Thursday,  the  7th;  and  on  the  secret 
ballot  I  voted  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  to  enlarge  the 
steering  committee  to  19;  but  when  a 
secret  ballot  was  objected  to.  I  voted— 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico — to  increase  the  membership  to 
17. 

But  then  I  had  to  return  to  my  ofBce, 
to  pack  my  bag.  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
go  back  to  Illinois.  Just  as  I  was  about 
to  leave.  I  found— to  my  surprise— that 
I  had  been  designated  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee — something  which  I 
had  not  anticipated  would  happen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Although  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  a  candidate  for  it,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois  was  given  a  choice— 
namely  assignment  to  either  the  steer- 
ing committee  or  the  policy  committee. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  the  assistant 
majority  leader  and  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  be  more  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a  member  of  the  policy 
committee.  However,  his  choice  was  as- 
signment to  the  steering  committee,  and 
be  received  that  assigmnent. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr!  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that 
during  the  period  in  which  I  have  been 
the  leader  on  this  side,  there  have  been 
only  four  vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  that  conamittee.  and  those  have  been 
filled  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  nUnois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
frwn  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  could  not  be  pres- 
ent at  the  time  when  action  was  taken 
in  regard  to  the  membership  of  that 
committee  because  of  necessary  prepara- 
tions prior  to  my  scheduled  departure 
to  Illinois.  If  I  had  known  in  advance 
that  that  action  would  be  taken,  I  would 
have  canceled  my  other  engagements. 
But  having  made  them,  I  could  not  can- 
cel them  then.  So  I  gave  my  proxy  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
certain  instructions — except  that  as  to 
one  committee  assignment,  to  which  he 
was  an  aspirant,  I  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  me  to  give  my  proxy  to 
him.  So  I  gave  it  to  another  Senator, 
with  instructions  to  vote  for  the  Senator 
frwn  Pennsylvania. 

I  say  this  only  in  explanation  of  why 
I  was  absent ;  and  I  make  this  statement 
only  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
bruited  about  that  I  cared  so  Uttle  about 
what  would  happen  that  I  did  not  attend 
the  committee  meeting. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  detailed 
explanation  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  giving  today,  and  which 
I  understand  he  will  continue  tomorrow, 
let  me  say  that  as  I  examine  the  commit- 
tee assigrunents  I  am  compelled  to  ask 
whether  a  certain  pattern  seems  to 
emerge — namely,  that  seniority  is  disre- 
garded in  a  significant  number  of  cases 
of  Senators  who  vote  to  restrict  the  fili- 
buster and  to  apply  a  more  rigid  cloture 
nile.  and  that  such  Senators  are  passed 
over,  in  favor  of  Senators  who  vote  to 
maintain  the  filibuster  and  to  oppose 
more  stringent  cloture.  Am  I  correct  in 
this? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
to  that,  let  me  say  that  I  think 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  make  that 
charge. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  charge  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  make  the 
charge.  I  simply  ask  whether  this  pat- 
tern emerges.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
did. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  on  the  filibuster  and  also  the  po- 
sition of  Senators  Brewtster,  Edmondson, 
Inouye,  Kennedy,  McGovern,  McIntyre, 
Nelson,  and  Ribicoff?  I  think  they 
were  7  to  2  against  the  filibuster.  How- 
ever, all  but  two  of  these  Senators  re- 
ceived both  committee  assignments  they 
requested;  and  the  other  two  received 
one-half  of  their  requested  committee 
assignments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  that  matter.  But,  as  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  voted 
to  maintain  the  present  filibuster  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 

and  Senator 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  a  number  of 
other  new  Senators  were  placed  on  the 
committees,  ahead  of  Senators  who 
have  seniority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct. 

However,  it  was  charged  that,  on  the 
basis  of  these  committee  assignments, 
a  "pattern"  which  "developed"  indicated 
that  those  who  were  favored  evidently 
voted  for  the  filibuster,  and  that  those 
who  were  not  favored  voted  against  the 
filibuster.  But  seven  of  the  freshmen 
Senators  voted  against  the  filibuster, 
and  they  were  not  punished  in  any  way. 
nor  were  they  favored ;  all  of  them  were 
given  equal  consideration. 

So  far  as  the  other  Members  are  con- 
cerned— myself,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] — of  that  num- 
ber, seven  were  for  filibusters,  as  I  in- 
terpret that,  and  five  were  against.  So 
I  would  say  that,  if  anything,  the  eissign- 
ments  were  weighted  on  the  other  side. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  like  to  have  any 
Senator  allege  on  this  floor  that  a  "pat- 
tern" was  "developing,"  and  that  it  in- 
dicated that  the  steering  committee  is 
favoring  or  punishing  Senators. 

Let  me  say.  as  one  who  has  been 
charged  with  "indecisive  leadership," 
that  if  Senators  want  a  steering  com- 
mittee to  function,  they  had  better  give 
it  responsibility.  If  Senators  do  not 
want  a  steering  committee  to  function, 
they  should  vote  to  abolish  it.  and  to 
let  the  majority  leader  make  the  recom- 
mendations. So  Senators  should  make 
that  choice. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  un- 
less the  Senator  from  Illinois  desires  to 
have  me  yield  further  to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  always  ungracious  to  go  into  great 


detail  in  connection  with  these  matters. 
I  merely  think  that  if  an  analysis  is 
made  of  the  record  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  now  establishing, 
and  which  he  undoubtedly  will  establish 
in  greater  detail  tomorrow,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  presents  the  very  interest- 
ing question  of  whether  such  a  pattern 
does  develop;  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
"second  generation"  Senators,  and  it 
would  be  very  interesting  for  the  polit- 
ical analysts  to  go  into  this  matter  in 
some  detail. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcwn  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  raising  the  question  of 
"a  pattern."  Let  me  say  most  sincerely 
and  respectfully  that  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  gone  very 
thoroughly  into  the  subject — ^perhaps 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  Sen- 
ator— will  answer  that  allegation,  and 
will  do  so  now,  and  will  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  his  knowledge  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  to  which  he  has  access. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  makes  a  request  which 
I  find  a  very  difficult  one.  A  moment 
ago  I  said  I  do  not  charge  that  there  is 
such  a  pattern — nor  do  I  charge  it  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  would  rather 
leave  the  matter  this  way:  That  over- 
night I  will  give  some  thought  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana; 
and  before  I  yield  the  floor  tomorrow,  I 
will  answer  his  question,  after  some 
further  analysis  of  the  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
about  that,  because  it  is  sufficiently  dif- 
ficult just  to  be  a  Democrat,  with  the 
divergencies  which  exist  in  our  party. 
So  I  hope  that  instead  of  splitting  our- 
selves apart,  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to 
bring  ourselves  together. 

That  is  something  which  is  not  my 
responsibility.  It  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  individual  Senator,  but  is 
the  responsibility  of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  is  typical  of  him.  has  had  the 
courage  and  conviction  to  make  a  very 
difficult  speech.  It  is  a  speech  that  most 
Senators  would  not  make.  It  was  a 
speech  in  which  he  challenged  the  ix)wer 
and  infiuence  of  those  who  control  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania cannot  E>ossibly  obtain  any  per- 
sonal gain  from  his  sp>eech. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  master- 
piece of  understatement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  it  is  a  masterpiece 
of  understatement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  that  I 
get  no  personal  pleasure  from  it.  either. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  has  done  a  marvelous 
job  as  majority  leader.  No  one  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  steering  committee 
could  have  done  a  better  job. 

However,  I  shall  make  a  suggestion  in 
a  constructive  way  as  to  how  I  h(H>e  the 
kind  of  serious  problem  raised  by  the 
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Sefuitor    from    Femuylyanla    can    be 
solved. 

We  Inyariably  follow  a  seniority  prin- 
ciple In  selecting  the  chairmen  of  Senate 
committees.  That  la  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  assignments  a  Senator 
can  get.  A  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee is  in  a  powerful  position  in  this 
body.  Invariably  we  follow  the  seniority 
principle  in  appointing  Senators  as 
chairmen  of  subcommittees;  or  at  least 
invariably  every  Senator  has  an  oppor- 
tiinity,  if  he  wishes  to  become  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee,  to  become  such  in 
order  of  seniority. 

One  recognized  exception  has  been 
made  in  making  committee  appoint- 
ments under  the  seniority  rule.  Every- 
one I  know  in  the  Democratic  Party 
approves.  That  is  that  newly  elected 
Senators  are  appointed  to  committees  re- 
gardless of  their  seniority  position.  That 
is  the  only  way  in  which  Senators  from 
two-party  States  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  powerful  committees. 
That  is  good. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
mcnnent.  I  should  like  to  finish  my 
thought.  While  we  should  place  trust 
in  the  steering  committee — and  I  want 
to  do  so — I  can  see  no  reason  on  earth 
why  we  should  not  provide  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  appointment  of  junior 

or  newly  elected  Senators 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  one  committee. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  one  committee, 
or  we  can  modify  it  in  any  way  we 
wish — but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  to- 
day is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
assignment  of  new  Senators,  seniority 
should  be  followed  religiously  In  making 
other  appointments  to  committees. 
There  is  a  strong  case  against  the 
seniority  principle. 

Frankly,  if  we  could  eliminate  senior- 
ity in  toto  from  committee  assignments, 
I  would  vote  to  do  so.  But  we  cannot  do 
this.    We  will  not  do  it. 

Seniority  in  committee  assignments  is 
a  way  of  life.  If  we  are  realistic  we  ac- 
cept it.  We  live  with  it.  But  then  we 
should  apply  it  with  scrupulous  fairness, 
with  no  partiality,  with  no  favor. 

This  is  not  the  case  now,  and  every 
Senator  knows  it. 

If  we  do  not  follow  this  principle  in  all 
cases  and  without  partiality,  I  submit  to 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] and  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  that 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  shall  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  steering  committee,  and 
some  of  us,  rightly  or  wrongly,  feel  that 
the  steering  committee  may  have  bias. 
I  am  not  saying  that  individual  Senators 
are  not  men  of  highest  principle,  but  all 
of  us  have  biases.  One  Senator  may 
feel  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  who 
won  the  appropriations  assignment  over 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  although  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  senior  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  is  better  qualified, 
others  may  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  better  qualified  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  But  who  is  better 
qualified?  We  can  never  decide  that 
question.  What  makes  a  qualified  Sen- 
ator?   Diligence,  intelligence,  eloquence. 


force.  Judgment?  These  swe  all  largely 
subjective  qualities.  I  suppose  there 
may  be  some  objective  measurement  of 
diligence,  but  we  can  never  establish  it, 
and  no  one  tries  to  establish  it  in  making 
c(»nmittee  assignments. 

The  fact  is  that  appKJintments  to  com- 
mittees are  not  based  upon  seniority. 
In  several  cases  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  they  violated  senior- 
ity although  new  Members  were  not  in- 
volved. What  were  these  assignments 
based  on?  Ideological  favoritism? 
Favoritism  based  upon  personal  friend- 
ship? Of  course  they  were.  And  if  we 
are  honest  we  will  admit  it.  But  neither 
of  these  considerations  should  have  any 
bearing. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  it  would  be 
far  easier  for  the  steering  committee  if 
it  followed  seniority  principle  without 
favor  or  discrimination.  There  would 
not  be  this  kind  of  dispute  we  Lave  had 
this  afternoon  which  is  bound  to  develop 
in  future  years,  which  is  bound  to  erode 
our  confidence  in  each  other,  and  which 
is  bound  to  split  our  party.  If  straight 
seniority,  except  for  newly  elected  Mem- 
bers, were  the  rule,  I  would  not  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YARBORoncH]  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFT]  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
He  is  a  newly  elected  Senator  and,  under 
the  nile.  entitled  to  one  major  committee 
assignment. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  if  we 
Democratic  Senators  do  not  insist  on 
some  kind  of  seniority  rule,  we  should  ac- 
cept the  action  taken  by  the  steering 
committee.  We  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  ourselves.  The  steering  committee  is 
outnumbered  in  the  caucus.  And  any 
time  we  wish  to  do  so,  we  Democratic 
Senators  can  insist  on  the  seniority  rule 
being  applied  without  favor.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  it.  The  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  an  excellent 
speech.  It  was  well  documented.  It  was 
in  excellent  taste.  No  one  should  have 
been  offended  by  it.  As  I  said.  It  is  dilfi- 
cult  to  make  a  speech  of  that  kind.  In 
this  Senator's  judgment  it  was  a  conclu- 
sive argument  for  the  application  of 
straight  seniority  from  now  on. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
regret  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  in 
full. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  us  liberals.  We  can  never  get  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  try  to  develop 
the  question  of  the  seniority  rule  further 
tomorrow  before  this  matter  is 
concluded. 

Unless  some  other  Senator  present  in 
the  Chamber  desires  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion or  to  engage  in  colloquy,  I  should 
like  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Much  as  I  disagree 
With  a  great  deal  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said  this  after- 
noon, I  commend  him  and  compliment 
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him  for  the  dignified  way  in  which  k- 
has  presented  his  subject.  I  agree  wih! 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  it  ». 
not  a  pleasant  duty.  I  am  sure  the  sZrT 
ator  looks  upon  it  as  a  duty.  Promhu 
point  of  view,  he  thinks  it  should  be  don? 
That  is  all  right.  But  I  express  the  hS^ 
that  what  has  taken  place  wiU  not  bf 
come  an  annual  ritual.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  try.  as  much  as  possible,  to  do  awav 
with  these  differences  between  Demo- 
crats, and  look  upon  ourselves  not  as 
liberals,  conservatives,  or  middle-of-thr 
readers,  but  as  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  as  Democrats.  We  have  oup 
differences,  but  perhaps  we  can  obviate 
them.  Again  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  for  the  dignified  way  in  which 
he  presented  his  case  today 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  very  kind  words.  Coming  from  him 
at  this  time  of  the  day.  they  are  doubly 
appreciated  because  I  know  the  speech  I 
have  just  made  must  have  been  in  many 
ways  disheartening  to  the  majority 
leader.  His  reaction  to  it  is  typical  of 
the  generous  and  gentlemanly  way  in 
which  he  treats  all  Senators,  regardless 
of  which  side  of  the  aisle  they  may  be 

The  best  way  I  can  think  of  to  avoid 
this  semiannual  ritual  is  to  reorganize 
the  steering  committee  so  that  it  prop 
erly  represents  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  ^ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  conunend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  very  detailed 
thoughtful,  and  restrained  speech  that 
he  has  delivered.  It  is  indeed  a  difficult 
subject.  I  have  refrained  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  discussion  because  per- 
sonal involvement  on  my  part  is  great 
But  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  of 
interest. 

I  feel  that  the  problem  that  has  been 
discussed  here  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  such  great 
importance  that  it  should  have  been 
aired  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
should  be  in  the  permanent  Record  of 
the  Senate  as  a  discussion.  I,  like  other 
E>emocrats,  regret  when  there  is  dis- 
agreement among  Democrats.  But  the 
only  way  I  know  to  straighten  it  out  is 
to  have  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of 
the  problem  and  some  recommended 
remedies,  and  then  pror  d  in  some  dem- 
ocratic way  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator's 
undertaking  to  do  what  he  has  done, 
because  I  felt  many  Senators  who  were 
involved  as  a  part  of  the  problem  could 
not  discuss  it  objectively.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  undertaken  to  discuss  the 
problem  in  an  objective  and  intellectual 
manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Utah  for  his  kind  words.  I  express  the 
hope  that  sometime  between  now  and 
November  1964.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
will  obtain  one  of  the  committee  as- 
signments he  so  assiduously  seeks  and  to 
which  he  is  so  justly  entitled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  obtain  the  floor 
in  my  own  right  later  to  speak  on  an- 
other subject,  but  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  debate  that  has  taken  place  this 
afternoon.  I  am  not  spesJcing  in  agree- 
ment in  the  Senate  except  with  seven 
other  Senators.  But  if  the  debate  has 
proved  anything  today,  in  my  judgment 
it  has  proved  the  soundness  of  the  posi- 
tion of  those  of  us  in  the  Democra- 
tic caucus  who  supported  my  motion 
that  the  steering  committee  should  be 
checked  according  to  the  good  old 
jeffersonian  philosophical  democratic 
principle. 

Basis  in  the  philosophy  of  Jefferson 
was  the  principle  of  checks  and  balances. 
He  knew  that  power  given  to  mere  men 
would  be  abused  unless  checked.  He 
knew  that  government  by  law  cannot 
exist  unless  the  mere  men  who  adminis- 
ter government  are  checked  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  power. 

If  the  steering  committee  were  sub- 
ject to  the  motion  I  made  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  conference  it  would  have 
been  checked  by  requiring  it  to  submit 
its  decisions  on  committee  appointments 
to  the  entire  Democratic  conference 
membership  for  a  check.  The  power  of 
finality  to  make  committee  assignments 
should  be  checked  by  the  requirement 
my  motion  proposed.  Eight  of  us, 
Douglas.  Clark.  Neuberger,  McNamara. 
PROXMIRE.  Nelson.  Gruening.  and  Morse, 
supported  this  elementary  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy. It  is  my  hope  that  this  debate 
this  afternoon  has  proven  to  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  that  in  1964  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  check  the  steering  com- 
mittee will  be  adopted. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could 
have  proved  the  soundness  of  that  mo- 
tion more  than  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  As  I  just 
stated.  I  hope  that  between  now  and  1964 
that  rollcall  of  eight  who  supported  the 
Morse  motion  will  increase  to  a  majority, 
because  that  is  the  place  to  iron  out  party 
difficulties.  Had  we  had  that  confer- 
ence, in  my  judgment  the  report  of  the 
steering  committee  this  year  would  have 
been  modified  after  debate  and  confer- 
ence. 

I  speak  as  one  who  probably  bears 
more  battle  scars  over  committee  fights 
in  the  past  18  years  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  Although  I  am  a 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  19-to-19  vote  tie  in  1953 
which  was  cast  here  in  the  Senate,  which 
was  finally  broken  by  our  then  majority 
leader  with  his  own  vote,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  Repub- 
lican discipline. 

At  that  time  my  right  to  continue  on 
the  committees  on  which  I  had  been 
serving  for  years  was  destroyed  by  parti- 
san politics  in  the  Senate.  As  I  said  then 
the  sovereign  State  of  Oregon  was 
wronged  by  a  partisan  arrangement 
which  relegated  me  to  the  Republicans 
for  discipline  on  committee  assignments 
because  I  exercised  an  honest  independ- 
ence of  judgment  in  resigning  from  the 
Republican  Party.  I  have  no  regrets  for 
my  course  of  action  because  the  sorry 
record  of  the  Republican  Party  before 


and  since  justified  my  decision.  How- 
ever the  Senate  wrote  a  sorry  record  in 
that  committee  flght  because  it  did  ir- 
reparable damage  not  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  but  to  the  seniority  system 
in  the  Senate.  Many  a  Senator  since 
then  has  told  me  that  he  made  a  great 
mistake  in  yielding  to  the  partisanship 
of  the  hour. 

I  felt  then  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  improving  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  assignments  to  committees.  The  de- 
bate this  afternoon,  I  think,  has  proved 
my  case. 

I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  kind 
comments.  I  point  out  that  I  was  one 
of  the  eight  who  joined  the  Senator  in 
the  rather  hopeless  fight  to  have  the 
Democratic  conference  approve  the 
selections  of  the  steering  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter of  my  place  upon  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  discussed  twice  to- 
day. One  of  those  discussions  related  to 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
about  certain  speculation  in  the  press  on 
the  reasons  for  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  party.  The  other  an- 
alyzed the  internal  procedures  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  both  discussions  I 
think  one  thing  has  not  been  made 
clear. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  personal 
feeling.  As  the  person  concerned,  I  have 
preferred  to  regard  this  whole  unfor- 
tunate development  as  one  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  politics  in  the  field  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  Those  who  wish  to  specu- 
late, of  course,  have  every  right  to  do  so 
on  their  own;  but.  the  central  point 
which  I  should  like  to  make  before  this 
part  of  the  debate  concludes  is  that 
clearly  some  other  course  could  have 
been  taken  instead  of  displacing  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  already  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

What  is  very  important  is  the  case  of 
New  York.  New  York  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient representation  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  There  have  been  only 
five  New  Yorkers  on  the  committee  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Senate. 

The  position  of  New  York  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  critically  important  center  of 
commerce  and  finance  is  well  recognized. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  contri- 
butions of  other  States  to  the  central 
position  of  New  York — and  no  one  is 
quicker  to  acknowledge  those  contribu- 
tions than  I— the  fact  is  that  New  York 
is  the  financial  center  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  so  because  of  the  acumen,  the 
skill,  the  hard  work,  the  diligence  and 
the  traditional  position  of  our  banks  and 
financial  institutions,  of  our  trades,  in- 
dustries— service  and  otherwise — of  our 
technicians,  architects,  and  engineers, 
the  whole  range  of  magnificent  service 
which  is  available  to  this  country  in  New 
York. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  strangely 
anomalous  that  when,  finally,  a  Member 
from  New  York  is  placed  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  this  unfortunate 
problem  of  displacement  occurs. 


So.  Mr.  President.  I  must  report  to  the 
Senate  that  in  New  York  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  deserve  some  explana- 
tion. An  effort  is  being  made  to  give  it 
here  on  the  floor.  The  people  of  New 
York  deserve  to  have  the  questions 
answered,  as  to  whether  this  was  arbi- 
trary, as  to  whether  it  was  purposeful, 
or  not. 

It  is  in  that  sense  and  only  in  that 
sense  that  I  speak,  Mr.  President.  There- 
fore. I  think  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
critical  importance  of  reforming  what- 
ever processes  need  reform,  and  quite 
apart  from  the  desire  of  Members  to  set 
the  record  straight  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  present  debate  will  be  11- 
limiinating  to  the  people  of  New  York 
as  to  how  and  why  this  event  occurred 
in  quite  the  fashion  that  it  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
this  morning.  Personally.  I  take  this 
reverse  philosophically.  However,  I 
think  the  people  of  my  State  must  be 
informed.  I  will  continue  to  do  my  ut- 
most to  serve  the  people  of  my  State  on 
the  committees  on  which  I  sit.  as  well  as 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  not  mention, 
Mr.  President,  any  reference  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  action  which  was  taken.  I 
want  my  colleague  to  know  that  I  share 
with  him  regret  over  the  action.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  New  York  needs  a  mem- 
ber on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
have  complete  confidence  in  the  work  of 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  express 
to  him  my  personal  appreciation,  as  well 
as  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  for  the  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered on  the  committee,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  deserving  of  his  continu- 
ance on  the  committee. 

I  regret  very  deeply,  both  for  myself 
and  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  action  which  has  been  taken, 
which  has  deprived  my  colleague  of  the 
place  on  the  committee  on  which  he  was 
serving  with  such  outstanding  distinc- 
tion. 


SOVIET  CHROME  ORE  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  while 
this  Nation  is  focusing  attention  on 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  Cuba,  the  Rus- 
sians are  quietly  scoring  another  coup  in 
their  ruthless  campaign  to  build  up  the 
Soviet  economy  by  undermining  the 
strength  of  the  free  world  economy. 

This  time  the  Russians  are  using 
chrome  as  a  cold  war  weapon.  Metal- 
lurgical chrome  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  manufacture  of  stainless  steel  and 
certain  heat-resistant  metals  for  jet  en- 
gines and  atomic  energy  equipment. 

Their  newest  offensive — this  time  in 
the  chrome  trade — can  have  devastat- 
ing repercussions  on  the  defense  effort 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

For  a  number  of  months  now,  I  have 
been  speaking  in  this  Chamber  and  else- 
where on  the  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity posed  by  the  Soviet  oil  offensive. 
This  trade  weapon,  used  very  effectively 
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by  our  cold  war  adversaries,  has  enabled 
the  Russians  to  obtain  technological 
data  and  vitally  needed  machinery  in 
exchange  for  cheap  oil. 

We  must  constantly  examine  our  own 
policies  to  be  certain  American  interests 
are  not  cooperating  in  the  aggressive  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet  economy.  For 
years,  we  have  been  adamant  about  re- 
stricting the  trade  in  strategic  materials 
with  the  bloc.  We  have  argued  for  an 
extension  and  for  vigorous  enforcement 
of  COCOM  controls,  and  we  have  criti- 
cized every  sale  of  a  British  jet  plane 
to  Red  China,  every  exchange  of  German 
machinery  for  Russian  oil.  and  each 
shipment  of  Japanese  pipeline  to  Si- 
beria. If  our  exhortations  are  not  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears,  we,  ourselves,  must  be 
above  reproach. 

At  the  present  time,  no  chrome  ore 
is  mined  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
obtained  our  supply  primarily  from 
Rhodesia  and  Turkey — two  of  our  allies. 

Within  the  last  3  months,  however, 
Russia,  a  large  producer  of  chrome  ore, 
has  been  dumping  the  material  on  the 
world  market,  and  even  in  the  United 
States.  Mining  experts  believe,  in  fact, 
that  Russia  is  selling  chrome  ore  in  the 
United  States  at  a  price  below  its  pro- 
duction costs.  For  example,  chrome  ore 
mined  by  American  companies  in 
Rhodesia  sells  here  for  about  $34  a  ton. 
Russian  ore  has  been  sold  for  as  little 
as  $16  a  ton.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
freight  costs  from  Russia  alone  would 
exceed  this  low  figure. 

Why  are  the  Russians  willing  to  take 
a  loss  on  chrome  sales  in  order  to  sup- 
ply us  with  ore?  Only  the  most  naive 
American  would  speculate  that  their 
motive  was  to  aid  our  jet  engine  pro- 
duction or  our  ability  to  manufacture 
stainless  steel.  The  alternatives,  I  fear, 
are  not  as  altruistic : 

First.  Continued  dimiping  will  force 
the  Rhodesian  mines  out  of  business. 
One  out  of  three  chrome  mines  in 
that  country  has  already  closed,  and 
American  companies  operating  the  other 
mines  have  announced  that  they  wUl 
be  forced  to  discontinue  operation  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks. 

Second.  Once  the  Rhodesians  and 
Turkish  mines  are  closed — and  they 
cannot  easily  be  made  operative  in  case 
of  an  emergency — we  will  be  dependent 
on  the  Russians  for  our  supply  of  this 
mineral,  and  our  ability  to  purchase  it 
will  be  determined  by  the  Kremlin. 

Third.  The  Russians,  of  course,  have 
been  able  to  obtain  millions  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars in  exchange  for  chrome. 

Fourth.  If  the  Rhodesian  mines  close, 
10,000  Africans  will  be  put  out  of  work. 
I  need  not  emphasize  the  cold  war 
implication  of  such  an  event.  Adver- 
tised by  Soviet  propaganda,  it  would 
show  that  free  enterprise  and  capital- 
ism breed  unemployment.  Communists 
thrive  where  hardship  strikes.  Ironi- 
cally, Rhodesia  has  for  years  voluntarily 
prohibited  the  shipment  of  its  cobalt  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  help  the 
free  world. 

Since  we  do  not  produce  metalliirgical 
chrome  ore,  our  antldimiping  laws  do 
not  protect  purchasers  who  continue  to 
buy  at  the  regular  price  from  our  allies. 


One  by  one,  American  companies  are 
turning  to  the  Russian  market  for  their 
needs. 

If  they  do  not  reach  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment to  boycott  the  Soviets,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  enact  legislation  in  this 
area.  This  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
commercial  rivalry,  but  has  assumed 
proportions  affecting  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  defense  potential. 

This  is  another  striking  example  of 
the  relation  of  Soviet  economic  policies 
to  Communist  political  and  military  ob- 
jectives. Neither  the  free  world  as  a 
group  nor  the  United  States  individually 
has  developed  effective  governmental 
machinery  for  deahng  with  such  tactics. 

The  Soviets  talk  of  peaceful  competi- 
tion at  the  same  time  they  thireaten  to 
bury  us.  There  is  nothing  peaceful 
about  the  Soviet  attempts  to  disrupt  and 
destroy  established  oil  or  chrome  mar- 
kets by  ruthless  methods  which  would  be 
outlawed  even  in  the  most  capitalistic 
countries.  We  will  never  successfully 
counter  such  methods  unless  we  recog- 
nize the  pattern  of  Soviet  economic 
strategy  and  mobilize  our  own  resources 
for  an  effective  counteroffensive. 

I  believe  that  a  full-scale  hearing  into 
this  latest  example  of  Communist  eco- 
nomic treachery  would  be  very  much  in 
the  public  interest.  I  am  therefore  rec- 
ommending to  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  which  has  done 
an  excellent  job  on  the  Soviet  oil  offen- 
sive, that  they  look  into  this  subject  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CITIZENS  COUN- 
CIL ON  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Finance  and  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Citizens  Council  on 
Traffic  Safety,  of  which  Mr.  William  S. 
Renchard,  president  of  the  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.  is  president. 

They  met  with  one  purpose  in  mind: 
to  promote  traffic  safety  in  New  York 
State  in  order  to  reduce  the  calamitous 
toll  of  deaths  and  Injuries.  Traffic  acci- 
dents are  not  only  a  State  but  a  National 
problem.  More  than  2.000  persons  are 
killed  annually  in  auto  accidents  in  New 
York  and  nearly  40,000  are  killed  annu- 
ally throughout  the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  New  York's 
leading  business  and  industrial  leaders 
are  spearheading  the  attack  against  the 
spiraling  toll  of  traffic  accidents  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  me  as  their  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  example  these 
men  have  set  is  truly  a  pattern  for  civic 
leaders  to  follow  throughout  the  country. 

This  indeed  is  a  reflection  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  one  of  its  finest  mani- 
festations. Furthermore,  as  Governor 
Rockefeller  said: 

Of  most  vital  Importance,  the  New  York 
State  Citizens  Council  on  Traffic  Safety  has 
been  doing  an  absolutely  magnificent  Job  of 
arousing  the  public  to  the  menace  of  high- 
way accidents  and  the  means  to  reduce  this 
dreadfvU  toll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Ricord  following 
my  remarks  a  brief  report  on  the  meeting 


and  excerpts  from  Mr.  Renchard's  excel 
lent  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th» 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  on  Meeting  of  CmziNs  Council  om 
Tbajtic  SAnrrr 

Among  those  present  were  Gov.  Nelson  A 
Rockefeller;  G.  WaUace  Bates,  vice  prealdem 
and  general  counsel,  New  York  Telephoim 
Co.;  W.  Milton  Batten,  president.  J.  C  Pen 
ney  Co.,  Inc.;  Joseph  M.  Ball,  Jr..  president 
New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.;  m^ 
George  M.  Billings,  vice  president  and  chair- 
man of  women's  division.  New  York  State 
citizens  Council  on  Traffic  Safety;  Kenneth 
E.  Black,  president.  Home  Insurance  Co- 
Thomas  N.  Boate.  manager.  Accident  Prtl 
ventlon  Department,  Association  of  Casualtr 
&  Surety  Cos.  ' 

S.  Sloan  Colt,  chairman.  Port  of  New  York 
Authority;  Dr.  Walter  A.  Cutter,  director 
Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York  Unl- 
verslty  (first  vice  president.  New  York  State 
Citizens  Council  on  Traffic  Safety);  Dtmj 
Dorsett,  general  manager,  Association  of  Cas- 
ualty &  Surety  Cos.;  Percy  L.  Douglas,  pres- 
Ident,  Otis  Elevator  Co.;  Dudley  Dowell,  pret- 
Ident,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Charles 
E.  Eble,  president.  Consolidated  Edison  Co 
of  New  York  Inc.;  Frederic  W.  Ecker,  chair- 
man. Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Don- 
ald M.  ElUman,  administrative  vice  president, 
the  Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.;  Harold  h! 
Helm,  chairman.  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Tru:t  Co.;  Frank  J.  Keeler,  vice  president. 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Robert  C.  Klrk- 
wood.  president,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.;  Don- 
ald W.  Kramer.  Kramer.  Wales  &  Robinson 
(second  vice  president,  New  York  State  Citi- 
zens Council  on  Traffic  Safety) . 

Joseph  Kusalla.  executive  director.  New 
York  State  Citizens  Council  on  Traffic  Safety; 
L.  W.  Lundell,  president,  C.I.T.  Financial 
Corp.;  Mercer  C.  Macpherson,  vice  president. 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  IVust  Co.;  Percy 
C.  Magnus,  president,  Magnus.  Mabee  &  Rey- 
nard, Inc  ;  Baldwin  Maull,  president,  Marine 
Midland  Corp.;  Robert  J.  McKlm,  chairman. 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.;  WllUam  E. 
Moore,  chairman.  Bankers  Trust  Co.;  John 
Mosler,  president,  Mosler  Safe  Co.;  Clarence 
J.  Myers,  chairman,  Finance  and  Advisory 
Committee.  New  York  State  Citizens  Coun- 
cil on  Traffic  Safety. 

Everett  L.  Noetzel,  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  the  Borden  Co  ;  Arthur  Oakes,  vice 
president,  Allstate  Insurance  Co.;  Innls 
O'Rourke,  president.  Concrete  Conduit 
Corp.;  Clifton  W.  Phalen,  president.  New 
York  Telephone  Co.;  Edmund  W.  Pugh.  Jr, 
vice  president,  finance,  Columbia  Broadcait- 
Ing  System,  Inc  ;  Dr.  William  J.  Ronan,  sec- 
retary to  Governor  Rockefeller;  Dale  t. 
Sharp,  vice  chairman.  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.;  Austin  J.  Tobln,  executive  direc- 
tor. Port  of  New  York  Authority:  Thoma«  W. 
Towell,  president.  General  Motors  Accept- 
ance Corp.;  Warren  C.  Tucker,  senior  Ties 
president.  Utlca  Mutual  Insurance  Co.; 
Huntington  M.  Turner,  regional  vice  presi- 
dent. Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.; 
George  R  Vila,  president.  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Inc  ;  William  P.  Worthlngton.  chair- 
man. Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Two  Of  these  men  were  singularly  honored 
by  the  council  and  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 
They  were  Clifton  W.  Phalen,  president  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  and  former 
council  president,  and  Harold  H.  Helm, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust  Co.,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
council's  finance  and  advisory  committee. 

The  award  which  they  received  cited  them 
for  "significant  contributions  to  traffic 
safety,  and  to  acknowledge  the  inspired 
leadership  and  devotion  of  time  and  abUltie* 
to  diminish  the  human  and  economic  lossei 
resulting    from    highway    traffic    accldenta. 
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TW«  dedication  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
iovalty  and  service  to  the  community.  New 
York,  and  Its  grateful  citizens." 

Their  successors  In  this  Important  assign- 
ment are  doing  an  equally  fine  Job.  They 
-re  William  8.  Renchard,  president  of  the 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.,  now 
serving  as  council  president,  and  Clarence  J. 
Myers  former  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
CD.,  cxurently  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  and  advisory  committee. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Renchard  cited  ex- 
amples of  the  progress  the  council  Is  making 
In  various  areas  of  traffic  safety. 

Excerpts  from  his  address  follow: 

"Nationally,  traffic  accidents  were  respon- 
sible for  37.140  deaths  In  the  first  11  months 
of  1962.  This  Is  the  highest  toll  reported 
for  a  comparable  period  since  1941,  an  In- 
crease of  8  percent  over  1961. 

"In  New  York  we  expect  the  final  figures 
will  show  a  record   2.400  traffic  deaths  for 

J962 over  200  more  than  In  1961.     Injuries 

due  to  traffic  accidents  have  been  running 
over  350,000  a  year.  The  cost  translated  into 
dollars — over  one-half  billion  annually. 

"These  figures  underscore  the  Importance 
of  oiir  work,  not  only  In  terms  of  statistics. 
but  more  Importantly  In  terms  of  human 
and  economic  values.  Most  of  us  have  suf- 
fered production  delays,  lost  time  and  dollars 
because  of  such  accidents,  on  the  Job  and 
off  the  Job.  These  deaths  and  Injuries  are 
reaching  calamitous  proportions  affecting  us 
as  Indlvlduils  and  In  our  corporate  respon- 
sibilities. Because  of  this,  the  council  has 
developed  programs  to  strike  at  basic  prob- 
lems involved  In  traffic  accidents. 

"What  are  they? 

"The  council  has  studied  police  traffic  ac- 
tivities In  28  cities  throughout  the  State. 
One  of  the  most  damaging  facts  we  have  un- 
covered is  that  pollpe  traffic  training  methods 
are  el*h?r  nonexistent.  Inferior  or  20  years 
behind  the  times. 

"Accident  records  are  kept  and  filed  hap- 
hazardly. In  most  Instiinces.  they  are  not 
properly  evaluated  or  even  used.  Accident 
spot  mips  to  determine  high  frequency  acci- 
dent locations  are  virtually  nonexistent.  Po- 
Uce  enforcement  of  violations,  particularly 
drunken  driving,  by  national  standards.  Is 
very  low.  Police  traffic  administration  Is 
generally  lax. 

"The  police  are  not  entirely  to  blame.  In 
most  Instances,  their  laxity  simply  reflects 
public  apathy.  Police  administration,  su- 
pervision, and  enforcement  can  be  Jacked  up 
on!y  If  the  public  Is  Informed  of  the  prob- 
lems and  gives  police  the  support  they  so 
badly  need. 

"For  ex-'mple.  In  Elmlra.  Detroit.  Los  An- 
geles, and  Seattle,  as  traffic  enforcement 
activities  were  stepped  up,  accidents  de- 
creased. In  one  large  New  York  city  where 
police  enforcement  was  reduced  30  percent, 
there  w.as  a  corresponding  Increase  of  26 
percent  In  accidents. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  work  of 
the  council  can  pretty  well  be  spelled  out  In 
terms  of  what  has  to  be  done  and,  Indeed. 
what  we  are  doing. 

"In  the  last  4  months  we  provided  direct 
technical  assistance  to  9  cities  and  con- 
di'Cted  tr.alnlng  sefslons  for  police  from  26 
others.  These  workshops  were  held  In 
BuTalo.  Rch-ster,  Syrncure.  Elmlra.  and 
Albany.  Next  Tuesday,  In  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  wc  expect  20  to  30  police  departments 
will  participate  In  a  workshop  conducted 
Jointly  with  the  Greater  New  York  Safety 
Council. 

"We  are  working  with  our  first  vice  presi- 
der.t.  Dr.  Walter  Cutter,  and  the  Center  tor 
Sifety  Education  at  New  Yo.k  University, 
to  promote  greater  poUce  participation  In 
courses  offered  there  In  police  traffic  adraln- 
Itrr.tlon  and  supervision. 

"During  the  summer.  21  cities  and  towns 
took  part  In  our  traffic  safety  Improvement 


program  designed  to  stimulate  police  to 
greater  activity.  We  developed  this  program 
In  coopjeratlon  with  the  State  PoUce  Chiefs 
Association. 

"During  the  fall  and  winter,  we  produced 
and  distributed.  In  cooperation  with 
B.B.D.  Sc  O.,  radio  and  television  spot  an- 
noxmcements  to  150  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. These  announcements  stressed  safe 
driving,  cautioned  against  drinking  while 
driving,  and  urged  motorists  to  watch  for 
schoolc.iUdren. 

"More  than  600  State  newspapers  sup- 
ported our  campaign  against  drunken  driv- 
ing, for  Improved  legislation,  for  stepped-up 
police  enforcement  activities  and  for  cau- 
tious winter  driving. 

"We  developed  and  distributed  kits  of  traf- 
fic safety  materials  to  more  than  a  ihousaijd 
secondary  schools  In  New  York.  With  our 
cooperation,  the  department  of  motor 
vehicles  and  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion are  now  distributing  safety  posters  to  all 
high  schools  on  a  monthly  basis.  This  is 
the  first  such  statewide  program  keyed  to 
teenage  drivers  developed  in  the  history  of 
our  State. 

"We  are  limited  In  staff  and  funds.  Thus 
we  need  to  multiply  our  manpower  In  the 
field.  We  have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  with 
160  chapters  and  more  than  8.000  members. 

"Training  wo  kshops  already  have  been 
held  In  five  key  cities  involving  Jaycee  safely 
chairmen  from  over  50  towns  and  cities. 
They  are  spearheading  a  drive  to  support 
traffic  safety  legislation,  enlisting  the  aid  of 
their  cities  and  police  officials  to  participate 
in  the  annual  Inventory  of  their  traffic  safety 
activities,  and  organizing  support  groups  to 
improve  traffic  safety  in  over  100  municipali- 
ties In  New  York. 

"Our  women's  division,  under  the  very  able 
direction  of  Mrs.  George  Billings,  has  or- 
ganized safety  groups  In  seven  principal 
areas.  This  division  has  conducted  teenage 
conferences,  established  adult  driver  im- 
provement schools  and  conducted  city  and 
county-wide  conferences  to  arouse  the  public 
to  a  geater  awareness  of  citizen  respon- 
sibility for  traffic  safety. 

"Our  traffic  engineering  committee  has 
JuEt  completed  a  study  to  Improve  traffic 
engineering  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
We  discussed  this  with  administration  offi- 
cials who  are  in  agreement  with  principal 
recommendations. 

"The  council  is  continuing  to  provide  di- 
rect technical  assistance  and  guidance  to 
safety  organizations. 

"In  the  months  ahead  the  council  plans 
additional  workshops  for  police  and  officials 
on  Improved  records  systems  and  traffic  en- 
gineering. We  are  also  scheduling  ten  con- 
ferences In  cooperation  with  the  Driver  and 
Safety  Educators  Association  of  New  York 
State,  to  Improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  driver  education  In  our  schools. 

"We  are  working  with  regional  chapters 
of  the  American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers 
to  promote  cff-the-job  traffic  safety.  For 
every  employee  hurt  on  the  Job.  as  many 
ns  16  are  hurt  In  accidents  off  the  Job. 
There  Is  a  need  for  a  more  Intensive  effort 
here. 

"A  safety  expert  recently  remarked  that 
If  we  cnn  apply  what  we  know  is  needed 
to  our  traffic  problems,  accidents,  deaths 
and  injuries  could  be  cut  In  half.  Our 
council  is  applying  that  knowledge  at  the 
local   and   State   levels. 

"When  you  consider  the  scope  of  our  op- 
eration balanced  against  a  modest  budget 
and  a  small  staff,  you  can  then  better  ap- 
preciate the  progress  we  have  made.  I  thl  k 
you'll  agree  the  council  has  performed  re- 
markably well  In  the  brief  span  of  Its  ex- 
istence and  will  continue  to  accelerate  Its 
activities  In  the  year  ahead. 

"But  few  of  our  achievements  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  support  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  In  our  State." 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATORS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  2  hours 
ago  I  had  an  agreement  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  finished  his 
speech  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  recognized,  in  accordance  with 
long- established  practice. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate, 
whose  ineflBciency  in  this  Instance  is  in- 
excusable, that  when  a  Senator  takes  the 
chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  courtesy  of  being  informed 
of  whatever  arrangements  have  been 
made,  so  the  Presiding  Officer  is  not  put 
in  the  position  of  doing  wrong,  unknow- 
ingly, to  another  Senator.  The  staff  will 
either  do  that  or,  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know,  we  will  abolish  the  practice,  once 
and  for  all  as  I  will  insist  on  a  point  of 
order  whenever  any  Senator  is  recog- 
nized in  accordance  with  any  list. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  did  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment I  had  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate.  Neither  did  any  other  Senator 
here.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate. 

This  is  one  Senator  who  is  going  to 
insist  either  that  the  practice  be  carried 
out  in  every  case  or 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit,  the  Chair  wishes  to 
state  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
came  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  asked 
if  any  list  had  been  supplied  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  recognition  of  Senators. 
The  Presiding  Officer  told  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  there  was  no  such 
list  and  that  the  Chair  would  recognize 
the  Senator  who  first  rose  and  addressed 
the  Chair.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
rose  first  and  he  was  recognized.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  aware  of 
with  respect  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred  to,  and  certainly 
there  is  nothing  that  the  Chair  was 
aware  of.  If  there  is  any  apology  that 
should  be  extended,  the  Chair  would  be 
the  first  to  submit  it  himself  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  no 
apolcgy  need  be  made  to  mo  or  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  CMr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair) .  has  proved  the 
point  that  I  have  made.  The  case  I 
have  made  is  sustained  by  the  Presiding 
Orricer  in  his  comments.  The  arrange- 
ment I  refer  to  was  made  long  befcre 
the  Senator  from  Cklahoma  tock  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  It  was  made 
when  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Brewster!  was  in  the  chair. 

My  point  is  that  the  stafif  of  the  Senate 
has  an  obligation  to  see  to  it.  when 
understandings  of  the  type  I  just  men- 
tioned are  reached  with  the  leadership, 
that  the  understandings  are  left  with 
the  Chair,  as  each  Senator  takes  tlie 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  thereafter. 

I  serve  notice  new  that  v.e  will  either 
fcllcw  this  custom  or  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  always  object  to  any  Senator 
being  recognized  In  accordance  with  any 
list  kept  by  the  Chair,  and  Senators  will 
be  recognized  in  the  order  in  which  they 
address  the  Chair. 
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This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  hsis 
happened  in  the  Senate  in  recent  times. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  by  way  of  procedures 
within  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  merely  notifying  the  Demo- 
cratic staff  members  that  there  is  going 
to  be  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
Democratic  Senators,  along  with  Re- 
publican Senators,  or  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  throw  the  rule  book  at 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  from  now 
on.  When  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
starts  using  the  rule  book,  he  means  it. 
No  time  will  be  saved  by  a  repetition  of 
what  has  happened  here  in  the  past  2 
hours  in  regard  to  the  understanding 
that  I  had  with  the  leadership.  When 
we  reach  an  understanding  in  the  Senate 
I  expect  that  imderstanding  to  be  kept. 
I  expect  the  members  of  the  Senate 
staff  assigned  to  the  Senate  floor  to  carry 
them  out. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  MINIMUM 
WAGE  AND  HOURS  SURVEY  AND 
NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1,  1962,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
minimum  wage  and  hours  blU  that 
would  remedy  some  of  the  unconscion- 
able wage  and  hours  conditions  existing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill 
(S.  3233)  was  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Public    Health,    Education, 


Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
chairman. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
did  not  hold  any  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ure because  there  were  a  great  many 
unknown  facts  and  figures  concerning 
the  extent  of  low  wage  and  p>oor  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  needed  to  be  secured  before  mean- 
ingful hearings  could  be  held.  There 
was  not  a  single  agency  in  the  Federal 
or  District  government  which  could  even 
offer  a  reasonably  informed  guess  as  to 
wages  being  paid  uncovered  employees 
and  the  hours  they  work. 

At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  full 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  I  made 
a  motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, to  have  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee,  my  very  dear  and 
able  friend  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblz], 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  request- 
ing a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  and 
survey  of  wages  being  paid,  hours 
worked  per  week,  and  work  practices  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  agreed  to  have 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  under- 
take such  a  study  which  has  now  been 
completed.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  good 
work  it  has  done  in  such  a  brief  period  of 
time. 

Since  the  study  has  been  completed, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
cursory  study  of  the  report  and  am  not 


at  all  surprised  by  some  of  the  factual 
information  it  reveals. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  survev 
of  employee  earnings  in  selected  Indus 
tries  In  the  District  of  Columbia  covenM 
nearly  87,000  workers,  of  whom  45  pe, 
cent  were  employed  in  retail  trade  ig 
percent  in  eating  and  drinking  estab 
llshments,  12  percent  in  real  estate  from 
5  to  10  percent  in  hotels,  hospitals  and 
laundries,  and  fewer  than  3  percent  in 
automobile  repair,  parking,  and  services 
building  services,  and  motion  picture 
theaters.  These  industries  were  selected 
because  they  are  generally  not  covered 
by  Federal  minimum  wage  legislatlon- 
except  for  large  retail  enterprises- 
employ  men  not  covered  by  the  present 
District  mlnimimi  wage  in  unskilled  oc. 
cupations,  and  would  be  affected  by  any 
changes  in  the  District's  minimum  wage 
law. 

In  the  summer  of  1962,  average  hourly 
earnings — exclusive  of  premium  pay  for 
overtime  work  or  tips  and  other  perqui. 
sites — ranged  from  $1.02  in  automobile 
services — primarily  establishments  en- 
gaged in  washing  automobiles — to  $1.82 
in  automobile  repair  shops.  Substan- 
tlal  proportions  of  workers  were  found 
at  the  lower  pay  levels  as  shown  in  table 
1  of  the  report,  which  I  ask  unanlmouj 
consent  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  1. — Cumulative  percent  distribution  of  nonsupervisory  employees  by  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings,  selected  industriet. 

District  of  Columbia,  summer  1962 


Retail 
trade 
(except 
eating 
and 
drink- 
ing 
places) 

Eating 
and 

drink- 
ing 

places 

Real  estate 

Hotels, 
motels, 

and 
rooming 
and 
board- 
ing 
houses 

Laun- 
dries, 
laundry 
services, 
and 
clean- 
ing and 
dyeing 
plants 

Servic«9 
to  dwell- 
ings and 
other 
build- 
ings 

1 

Retail 
trade 

(except 

eating 
and 

drink- 
ing 

places) 

Eating 
and 

drink- 
ing 

places 

Real  pstate 

Hotels, 

motels, 

and 

rooming 

and 

bond- 
ing 

houses 

Laun- 
dries, 
laundry 
services, 
and 
clean- 
ing and 
dyeing 
plants 

SerrloM 

Average  hourly 
earnings 

Total  I 

Real 
estate 
oper- 
ators 
(except 
devel- 
opers) 

Averagp  hourly 
earnings 

1 

Total' 

Real 

estate 
oper- 
ators 
(except 
devel- 
opers) 

to  dwell- 
ingswi 
oth« 
build- 
ings 

Under  10.80 

1 
2 
7 
14 
19 
28 
29 
80 
64 
74 

3 
28 
42 
63 
87 
61 
66 
67 
87 
93 
96 

1 
6 
20 
28 
33 
37 
42 
60 
66 
78 
81 

1 
7 
22 
32 
37 
42 
47 
68 
74 
82 
87 

1 
6 
19 
26 
28 
32 
50 
60 
72 
82 
90 

(») 

'", 

13 

18 
28 
49 
68 
79 
86 
89 

Under  i2  2B 

82 
86 
91 
94 

98 
98 
99 
99 

87 
91 
96 
97 

91 
94 
96 
98 

94 
97 
98 
99 

92 
94 
97 
98 

g) 

Under  ».78 

Un'l 
Und 
Vnd 

Nun 
era 

Aver 
ear 

Br  $2.50 

9r$2.75 

9r$3.00 

Total 

iber  of 

ployces 

»ge  hourly 
nlngs 

N 

Under  $1.00 

Under  $1.06 

Under  $1.10.. 

1 
11 

15 
32 
57 
81 
87 
94 

« 

Under  $1.18 

Under  $1  20.. 

100             100  1           100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  $1.28 

Under  $1.80.. 

Under  $1.78 

Under  $2.00 

38.796 
$1.72 

« 15, 333     MO,  256 
$1.09         $1.42 

«8,408 
$1.32 

7,886 
$1.32 

4,780 
$1  38 

)1.M 

Average  hourly 
earnings 


Under  $0.S0. 
Under  $0.75. 
Under  $1.00. 
Under  $1.05. 
Under  $1.10. 
Under  $1.15. 
Under  $1.30. 
Under  $1.25. 
Under  $1.50. 
Under  $1.75. 
Under  $2.00. 


Automobile  repair,  automobile  .services, 
and  garages 


Total  ' 


1 

13 
23 

27 
33 
37 
42 
60 
73 
79 


Auto- 
mobile 
parking 


W 


10 
30 
39 
51 
68 
64 
89 
96 
98 


Auto- 
mobile 
repair 
shops 


3 
4 
4 

5 
7 
13 
33 
65 
67 


Auto- 
mobile 
services, 
except 
repair 


9 

64 
79 
79 
84 
86 
86 
89 
91 
93 


Motion 
picture 
theaters 


Hospitals 
(except 
local  or 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment) 


Average  hourly 
eiMTilngs 


Automobile  repriir,  automobile  services, 
and  g.4r:iges 


Total  ' 


Auto- 
mobile 
parking 


Auto- 
mobile 
repair 
shops 


29 
34 
45 
47 
51 
65 
70 
72 
74 


1 
1 
4 

y 
17 

25 
33 
40 
65 
79 
87 


rniler  J2.25 

rnder$2..50 

Under  $2.75 

Under  $3,00 

Total 

Number  of  employees 

A  verage  hourly  cnm- 

lng« 


85 

99 

01 

99 

94 

09 

96 

99 

100 

100 

2,504 

1,043 

$1.51 

$1.19 

78 
83 
91 
93 


100 


Auto- 
mobile 
services, 
except 
repair 


9R 
99 
99 
99 


100 


Motion 
picture 
thetiters 


Hospltsls 
(except 
local  or 
Federal 
Oovem- 
ment; 


77 
81 
81 


907 
$1.S2 


297 
$1.02 


100 
693 

$1.85 


W 

lOt 

II  tf 


>  Includes  industries  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 
'  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

1  More  than  half  of  the  employees  earning  leas  than  $1.25  an  hour  were  reported  as 
generally  receiving  tips. 


•  Excludes  330  employees  for  whom  hours  of  work  ooald  not  be  estimated. 
Not*.— Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  Items  may  not  equal  totals. 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  half  of  the  workers  earned  less 
than  $1  25  an  hour  in  each  of  the  indus- 
tries except  automobile  repair  shops, 
rptail  stores,  and  hospitals,  and  at  least 
ft  third  earned  less  than  $1.15  in  most 
of  the  industries  included  in  the  survey. 
Earnings  of  less  than  $1  an  hour  were 
naid  to  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
workers  in  automobile  services  and  eat- 
ing and  drinking  establishments,  and  to 
a  fifth  or  more  of  those  in  motion  pic- 
ture theaters,  real  estate  operations,  and 
hotels. 


In  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  wages  of  some  of  the  workers  in 
several  of  the  industries  studied,  par- 
ticularly eating  and  drinking  places  and 
hotels,  generally  are  supplemented  by 
tips  and  other  perquisites.  For  example, 
more  than  half  of  the  workers  earning 
less  than  $1.25  in  eating  and  drinking 
places  were  reported  as  generally  receiv- 
ing tips. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  in- 
dustries studied  accounted  for  46  percent 
of  the  workers  within  the  scope  of  the 


survey.  In  eating  and  drinking  places, 
laundries,  and  hospitals,  women  consti- 
tuted the  majority  of  the  workers.  Ex- 
cept for  the  automobile  industry  group, 
earnings  of  women  are  presented  in  the 
report  separately,  along  with  those  of 
men,  In  table  2.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  table  2  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Table  2. — Cumulative  percent  distribution  of  men  an  I  momin  hy  average  straight-time  Jiourly  cnmingx,  selected  industries,  District  of 

Columbia,  summer  1962 


RetJiO  tra'le  (except 
eating  fln<l  drinking 

phucs) 

Real 

estate 

Hotels,  motels,  and 

Laun'lries.  laundry 

Service'  tr 
and  uther 

Average  hourly  oiruinps 

Katlng  ana  uruiKmp 
places 

ToUil  ' 

Real  estate  opera- 
tors (except  dcve.!- 

OIXTS) 

rooming  nnd  tioard- 
Ing  houses 

service;,  and  cleaning 
and  djcing  plants 

dwell  liir« 
l'UL')inp.s 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

(') 

1 

2 

8 

10 

15 

19 

22 

42 

65 

66 

74 

79 

87 

90 

6 
22 
37 
4^ 
51 
56 
60 
61 
81 
87 
92 
95 
97 
08 
09 

1 
27 
46 
fiH 
C2 
65 
70 
71 
93 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 
09 

1 
9 
27 
36 
39 
44 
47 
53 
6y 
78 
84 
89 
02 
94 
97 

O 

3 
9 
14 
2-2 
2.1 
33 
4.') 
62 
71 
76 
82 
89 
95 
97 

1 
9 
29 
40 
43 
49 
.52 
59 
71 
84 
88 
93 
95 
96 
98 

1 
7 
21 
27 
28 
30 
40 
61 
64 
75 
84 
90 
06 
07 

se 

(') 

(') 
2 
10 
12 
15 
27 
32 
62 
66 
72 
79 
84 
90 
94 

(»> 

(') 
3 
15 
21 
34 
60 
71 
91 
96 
98 
99 
99 
99 
100 

1 

T'nrlor  Ul  7S                           

6 

IS 
25 
32 
38 
fil 
76 
85 
92 
94 
97 
99 

3 
10 
17 
26 
30 
39 
55 
74 
81 
85 
89 
93 
96 
08 

6 
18 
25 
27 
34 
02 
60 
80 
00 
05 
06 
09 
W 
09 

lTnH*»r  $1  00                   

i 

TnH*»r  $1  Il5 

1 
2 
8 
28 
45 
76 
83 
03 
07 
98 
90 
99 

3 

31 

T'nHpf  f  1   \h              

33 

Vni\fiT  SI  ;20        

41 

Vnder  $1  '-^    

84 

94 

T'niVr  Jl  75      

95 

rnHor  f  UO     - 

98 

I-nderr2  2S, 

rDd('r$-J..'i(t. 

t'ndiT  $'■■  T5    

99 
100 

100 

I'nrirr  S3  00     

100 

Total - 

100 

100 

100  1             100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  1             100 

100                100 

100 

100 

Numlier  of  employees  — 
Average  hourly  earnings. 

22.  4«0 
$1.87 

16.  345 
$1.49 

»  7.  271 
$1.19 

•8.062 
$0.99 

•6,fi05 
$1.36 

8,761 
$1.55 

♦6.436 
$1.27 

2.973 
$1.42 

3.  914            3.  772 
$1.  40           $1.  23 

1.549 
$1.68 

3.231 
$1.22 

1.2,S^ 
$1.41 

541 
$1.19 

1 

Automobile  repair,  autom 

obile  ser-rice',  and  parages 

Motion- 

ITospilals 

Average  hourly 
earnings 

Total  ' 

Antonioliil" 
parkins 

.\ntomobile 
rejmir  shops 

Automobile  services, 
except  repair 

picture 
theaters 

(o\e<!>!  loc:il  or 
Fedcr;J  Oovemmeni) 

Men 

Women 

Men 

U'omen 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

W 

omen 

Men 

Women 

Under  $0..tO        ... 

(») 
C) 
(>) 
(») 
(') 
(») 
(•) 
(») 
(') 
(») 
(') 
<:> 
(»^ 
(') 

(') 
(») 
(») 
(') 
(') 
(«) 
(') 
0) 
(•) 
(») 
(') 
(») 
i») 
(M 
(«) 

f) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(») 
(') 
(») 
(M 
CI 
(') 
(') 
(•) 
P) 
(•) 

10 

1 
1 
6 
12 
15 
23 
30 
39 
69 
69 

i  1 

88 
93 
95 

97 

1 

L'ntier  SO  ~,^ 

1 

13 

24 
2b 
34 
38 
43 
62 
74 
80 
S.'i 
90 
94 
96 

10 
31 
40 
63 
69 
60 
91 
97 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

10 
67 
83 
83 
88 
89 
89 
90 
91 
93 
08 
99 
99 
90 

_ 

1 

fndc:  $1.00 

3 

4 
4 
6 

t 

13 
33 

65 
67 
78 
83 
91 
93 

40 
44 
S3 
66 
t» 
69 
63 
65 
65 
66 
«9 
74 
74 

\ 

23 
25 
31 
83 
90 

9:^ 

98 
99 
99 
99 
lUO 

4 

Under  SLCJ 

9 

Under  $1.10      

i: 

Under  $l.l,*i..  

25 

Under  $1.20 

Under  $1.2,'i 

Under  il-'O 

33 
40 
67 

Under  $1.75.. 

83 

Under  $2.00 

Under  $2.25 

90 

96 

UndiTti.,"* 

99 

I'ndiT  $2.".'' 

Under  $;i.tX)       

99 
99 

Tnt:\l 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

....100 

100 

.  100 

. 

Nura^ier  of  emii'.oyees. 
AvrriiEe  tiouriy 
eariiincy. 

2.410 

$1.51 

1,007 
$1.18 



890  1 

2^2 
$1.00 

503  1 
$1.64  ' 

190 
$1.24 

1,16S 
$1  5fi 

3.692 

$1.«1 

$1  41 

1 

'  Includes  industries  in  addition  to  those  shown  separate'y. 

'  Less  t'an  (I  .'■i  THTocnt. 

'  Mnro  th.iii  I  ilf  of  the  employees  earning  loss  than  $1.25  an  hour  «»Te  reportfcl 
gem  r^lly  retvi\  ini;  tips. 


<  Excludes  330  employees  for  whom  hours  of  work  oouW  not  K'  cstiniautl. 
» Insuflicient  data  to  warrant  presentation. 

NOTF.— Because  of  roun<iing.  sun.s  of  individual  items  niay  not  cquul  totals. 


Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
portions of  women  earning  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour  ranged  from  almost  two- 
fifths  in  retail  trade  and  hospitals  to 
more  than  four-fifths  in  building  services 
and  motion  picture  theaters.  At  least  a 
fourth  of  the  women  earned  less  than 


$1.15  an  hour  in  each  of  the  industry 
groups  where  data  were  available.  Al- 
though men's  earnings  exceeded  those  of 
women  by  as  much  as  46  cents  an  hour, 
on  the  average,  more  than  half  of  the 
men  earned  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  in  a 
majority   of   the   industries   studied. 


The  irregularity  in  hours  worked  dur- 
ing the  week  studied  is  shown  in  table 
3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
table  3  included  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Table  3. — Number  and  average  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of  non supervisory  employees  by  urckhj  h(j)irs  of  uork,  selected  indust 

8ex,  District  of  Columbia,  summer  1962  ' 


'■»««,  ij 


Weekly  hours  of  work 


.VONST'PERVISOET 
EMPLOVEKS 

1  and  under  15 

15  and  under  35 

35  and  under  40 

40 

Over  40  and  under  44. 

44 

Over  44  and  under  48. 

48. — 

Over  48 

Total 

MEX 

1  and  under  15 

15  and  under  35. 

35  and  under  40 

40 

Over  40  and  under  44. 

44 

Over  44  and  under  48. 

48 

Over  48 

Total 

WOMEN 

1  and  under  15 

15  and  under  35. 

35  and  under  40. 

40 

Over  40  and  under  44. 

44 

Over  44  and  under  48. 

48 

Over  48 

Total 


ReUil  tnde 

(except  eating 

and  drinking 

places) 


Xumber 
of  em- 
ployees 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


38.795 


l,2fi9 
4,041 
1.325 
5,560 
1,069 
721 
1.509 
2,401 
4,555 


881 

3,014 

2,477 

7,747 

521 

311 

403 

797 

m 


2.150 

$U.  12 

7,055 

36.53 

3,802 

64.96 

3.307 

71.16 

1,590 

82.  27 

1.032 

90.27 

1.912 

84.  82 

3,198 

76.18 

4,749 

89.49 

16.345 


65.  39 


l.i.Ol 
37.29 
81.27 
84.99 
92.63 
102.84 
90.07 
79.04 
90.09 


12.84 

3.5.50 
56.24 
61.24 
61.02 
61.14 
66.18 
67.56 
75.34 


Eating  and  drink- 
ing places 


Real  estate 


Total  > 


Kcal  estate  oper- 
ators (oxfept 
iievclo[)ers) 


Hotels,  motel's. 
and  rooniine 
and  boarding 

llOUSl'S 


Laundries,  laun.iry  ,         S.Tvi,^,  ,„ 
!!orvices.  an.l  clrM-         dw.lhn^s^. 
incand  dyeing  oiIrt  huildrnj. 


Number 
Of  em- 
ployeea 


713 

2.979 

1.  197 

3.768 

464 

297 

737 

3.867 

1.311 


15.333 


414 

1.301 

419 

1.290 

22fi 

128 

377 

1,85<5 

1.260 


299 

1,678 

778 

2,478 

238 

169 

360 

2,011 

51 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


$8.52 
24.73 
38.17 
46.02 
44.66 
47.  13 
51.76 
51.  M 
62.  05 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees ' 


783 

1 .  <.f69 
1.643 

2.  O."* 
758 
268 
214 
994 
977 


42.54 


7.98 
2.'i.  68 
38.42 
51.6,T 

.53.76 
55.  ."vl 
60.  26 
62.56 


9.28 
■23.99 
38.03 
43.09 
38.  10 
42.  10 
47  81 
43.60 
49.52 


53.69 


8,062 


37.56 


10.256 


438 

.  124 

621 
.  752 
'  4>.s 
22<J 
I7'J 
827 
S67 


345 

845 

1.02-J 

89S 

290 

.'i'l 

35 

16T 

110 

3,751 


A  verage 
wet'kly 
earnings 


$9.71 
30.  y2 
70.  22 
60.  24 
52.  48 
71.01 
til.  3tj 
54.  25 
66.  18 

5Z07 


9.77 
31,35 
64.33 
6(1.  47 
65.  26 
70.  49 
59.  39 
54.57 
66.36 


Nurnl-)er  |  .\ verage 

Of  em-     '    weekly 

pkiyet-s  '    earnings 


677 
1,7M 

883 
2.248 

714 

242 

l-'H 

846 
889 


8.408 


$0.  12 
30.  08 
65.31 
56.25 
51.57 

oaso 

58.  18 
51.82 
62.  49 

4&07 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees 


603 

1,043 

434 

2.844 

165 

144 

306 

1,680 

467 


.Average 
weekly 
eanuugs 


$11.48 
30.  29 
46.71 
.53.  28 
.52.  66 
55.  02 
68.  59 
63.07 
79.49 


7.686 


5,435 


408 

9.  61 

1.1MI4 

30.54 

;i7u 

60.25 

1 .  40«-. 

.54.69 

4.50 

54.  20 

211 

68.  14 

107 

57.63 

683 

51.57 

787 

62.43 

326 

489 

132 

1.1X18 

80 

191 

1.185 

403 


60.47 


11.46 

30.  78 
4S.  S7 
60.42 
61.  ,'-.6 
69.78 
61.  46 
54.  39 
81.68 


Number 
of  ein- 
ployivs 


121 
714 

06.5 
.001 
2.'-^ 
31.^1 
445 
402 
261 


.\  vcniEC 
wci'kly 
eaniings 


$11.92 
32. 10 

47.  51 
62.  15 
51.24 
57.  19 
,58.  W 
62.  64 
70.  42 


.Number 
of  ein- 
I'loyt>es 

Avera^ 

»e«kly 
earning! 

1.52 

t9.S 

S.H1 

27.  «1 

102 

4T  {• 

416 

iZ  -1 

22 

m% 

58 

68.  S 

55 

64  IS 

IS 

.^9«' 

95 

'\* 

4.780 


52 
219 

66 
489 

79 

61 
133 
198 
252 


S3. 61 


15.00 
3'i.  74 
55.  45 
89.  49 
.56.  29 
70  99 
69.64 
71.56 
70.63 


1.799 


102 

637 

52 

236 

16 

.5.'; 

52 
16 
92 


48.60 


9.69 
30.34 
7.!.  HO 
59.  77 
47.  98 
74.  03 
71.43 
il.  71 
61.  78 


269 
777 
.504 
842 
264 
31 
21 
l'-.3 
102 


51.54 


2,  973 


8.38 
29.50 
69.11 
58.8,5 
47.  10 
73.26 
60.97 
52.86 
62.94 


47.28 


3.914 


55.45 


1,649 


68.60 


277 

564 

302 

1.8;i6 

65 

64 

115 

495 

64 


11.51 

29.85 
45.  77 
49. .% 
,54.36 
49.08 
53.81 
59.92 
6.5.67 


3,  772 


4,5.  31 


72 

495 

599 

1.112 

174 

2.54 
312 
204 

9 


9.69 
30.  05 

4t'i.  04 
50.13 
48.95 
53.87 
54.36 
K\.  99 
64.  'A 


1.258 


50 
244 

.50 
ISO 
G 
3 
3 
2 

3 


39; 


10  !I 
27  » 

6.V  1(1 

76.  la 

4;  33 


7  03 
27.36 
4413 
45, « 

n  « 

68.83 
fl,30 
Si  20 

5o9(i 


3.231 


46.  43 


641 


J4.» 


Automobile  repnir.  aut'duobile  services,  and  g.'vages 


Weekly  hours  of  work 


Total' 


Automobile 
parking 


Automobile 
repair  shops 


Number  |  Average 
of  em-  weekly 
ployees      earnings 


Number     Aver.ige     Ntimber 
of  em-     I    weekly        ojf  em- 
ployees  I  earnings      ployees 


N0NSUPEKVI30RT  KKPLOrSKd 


1  and  under  15. 
15  and  under  35 
35  and  under  40 
40 


Over  40  and  under  44 

44 

Ovpr  14  anrj  nriHpr  4« 

48 

Over  48 

Total 

1  and  under  15 

15  and  under  35 _._ 

35  and  under  40 

40 

Over  40  and  under  44... 

44 

Over  44  and  under  48 

130 
385 
99 
343 
149 
107 
278 
171 
842 


rj.  82 

29.  ti6 
."■0.28 
79.00 
90.32 
71.44 
73.29 
91.  ,59 
73.11 


228 
46 
58 
36 
34 
77 

;a 

450 


110.49 
27.12 
40.40 

58.86 
47.  36) 
61.00 
52.  16 
70.  10 
60.  79 


13 

68 

35 

187 

27 

55 

162 

102 

2.58 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


$12. 02 
39.74 

68.17 
78.08 

118.34 
78.55 
80.52 

105.80 
83.89 


2.  .504 


&5.  28 


1.0-13 


52.  80 


907 


SO.  45 


Automobile 

service?,  except 

repair 


Motion  pii  tare 
theaters 


iIo,<|iltal«i  icjoffit 

Joe.il  or  KefliTil 

tiovernincnt,! 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees 


52 
72 
16 
14 
14 

2 
14 

5 
108 


Average 
wc«kly 
earnings 


$7.49 
22.98 
38.35 
76.40 
69.61 
41.80 
51.  63 
41.28 
52.46 


-Number 
of  em- 
ployees 


Average  Number  .\vori8e 
weekly  ofeni-  wefklv 
earnings      ployees     earaiap 


109 
288 
89 
64 
23 
2 
19 

2:1 

70 


297 


37.84 


693 


Jlfi.  t>? 
47.86 
60.44 
S.^  40 

.V).  78 
14''.  tiO 
56.43 
75.  .33 
62.  35 

48.  S6> 


124 
345 
863 

.827 

138 

74 

282 

142 


}11« 

37  r 

,5Z* 

»w 

.59, 4t' 
fil  V. 
tjO,  * 
17  C 

74 »: 


4,8»» 


.5-,  V 


48 

Over  48 

Total. 


125 
3tK3 
93 
.306 
144 
104 
272 
167 
836 


9.70 
28.77 
49.91 
78.97 
90.94 
71.46 
73.48 
92.32 
73.14 


57 
222 
45 
46 
35 
31 
75 
50 
440 


10.  3.5 
20.93 
40.  18 
55.  32 
47.  15 
60.08 
51.99 
70.  82 
69.  85 


1  and  under  16. 
15  and  under  35 
35  and  under  40 
40 


Over 

40  and  under  44 

44 

Over 

44  and  under  48 

48... 

Over  48 

Total 

2.410 


f*) 
(*) 


05.37 


\.mi 


52. 


(') 

(<) 
(M 

(♦) 
f<) 


(•) 
(M 
(') 
(') 

I') 
(') 


0) 

(«) 
(*) 
(«) 
(') 
(♦) 
(«) 
(«) 
(V 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(♦) 


•  Weekly  earnings  are  a  function  of  both  iiouis  of  work  and  rates  of  pay.  \S  ition 
a  given  industry,  rates  of  pay  vary  among  occupations  and  among  worker-;  within  tin' 
^iiue  occupations.  This  variation  in  pay  rates  explains  the  fact  that  weekly  e.irnings 
do  not  vary  directly  with  hours  of  work. 


13 
62 
33 

179 
26 
.55 
162 
102 
2.^8 


890 


12.92 
:i8. 26 
68.37 
78. 35 

120.  47 
78.55 
80.  52 

105.  80 
83.89 


80.62 


51 
67 
13 
10 
13 

2 
13 

5 
108 


7.50 
22.  18 
35.19 
83.20 
69.88 
41.80 
.50.23 
41.28 
.52.  46 


69 
195 
72 
35 
17 
2 
14 
23 
76 


20.84 
.56.  va 
62.  46 
M.OO 
60.  16 
14't.  60 
57.  OO 
76.  .3:1 
62.  35 


282 


37.39  I 


503 


55.40 


41 

109 
92 

667 
37 
30 
SI 
94 
47 


1.5  2 
41,  !■: 
57.^1 
66.  s: 
M..M 
65  (H 
65.5: 
67. « 
72.(0 


«I.N 


(«) 
(«1 
(•) 
(•) 
(♦) 
(«) 
(•) 
0) 
(•) 


(«) 
(•) 
(«) 
(') 
(«) 
(•) 
(«) 
0) 
(•) 


(♦) 
<') 
(•) 
(♦) 

h 


(*) 
(«) 
(«) 
(•) 
(♦) 
(•) 
(♦) 


40 
93 
17 
29 
6 


9.35 
28.83 
51.88 
61.  64 
47.23 


54.83 


(*) 


(•; 


(•) 


(«) 


190 


31.  54 


S3 

2;j6 

761 

2.160 

101 

44 

231 

48 

28 

3,092 


I 


116.= 
3.5.48 
,=144 

62,  r 

,59.93 
fi6.4« 

7S.«1 

.54.24 


'  Ificludes  industries  in  addition  to  tho.se  shown  s.'p  irately. 

'  Kxcludes  3:10  workers  for  whom  hours  of  work  could  not  l>o  estimated. 

'  Insuiricient  data  to  warrant  presentation. 
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wj.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  only  in 
hosDitals  were  a  majority  of  employees 
working  a  35-  or  40-hour  week.  In  most 
nf  the  industries,  at  least  a  third  of  the 
pmoloyees  worked  more  than  40  hours, 
and  from  a  fifth  to  almost  half  worked 
more  than  48  hours  during  the  week, 
substantially  larger  proportions  of  men 
than  of  women  worked  more  than  40 
hours  in  each  of  the  industries;  larger 
nroportions  of  women  worked  a  35-  to 
40-hour  week ;  and  similar  proportions  of 
men  and  women  worked  less  than  35 

hours. 

Weekly  earnings  did  not  average  more 
than  $65  for  nonsupervisory  workers  in 
the  selected  industries,  except  in  auto- 
mobile repair  shops.    Employees  in  most 


of  the  industries  who  worked  between  15 
and  35  hours  had  weekly  earnings  which 
ranged  from  $25  to  $40  a  week.  Gener- 
ally, the  weekly  earnings  of  those  who 
worked  a  40 -hour  week  were  roughly 
twice  the  earnings  of  those  who  worked 
shorter  hours — 15  to  35  hours.  The  rela- 
tive difference  in  weekly  earnings  be- 
tween those  who  worked  40  hours  during 
the  week  and  those  who  worked  more 
than  48  hours  varied  widely  from  as  lit- 
tle as  7  percent  in  motion  picture  thea- 
ters and  automobile  repair  shops  to  as 
much  as  69  percent  in  automobile  serv- 
ices. 

Table  4  shows  the  percentage  increases 
in  aggregate  weekly  wages  if  there  had 
been  a  $1.25  minimum  at  the  time  of 


the  survey,  assuming  that  all  workers 
earning  less  than  $1.25  would  receive  that 
minimum  wage.  Under  that  assumption, 
aggregate  weekly  wages  would  have  been 
1  to  6  percent  higher  in  automobile  re- 
pair shops,  retail  trswie,  building  serv- 
ices, hospitals,  and  laundries;  10  to  15 
percent  higher  in  automobile  parkins, 
hotels,  real  estate  and  motion  picture 
theaters;  25  percent  higher  in  eating  and 
drinking  places;  and  33  percent  higher 
in  automobile  services.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  table  4  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  4. 


Percent  distribution  of  estnbl-ishmentff  and   prm  nt  nf   noiisup< n  isory  employe(s   in   these  establishments    by   the  iceekly  vnge 
bill  increase  required  to  raise  earnings  to  Sl.S'')  an  hour,  sdicted  imluslries,  District  of  Columbia,  summer  1962 


Retail  tr 
cept  eati 

vie  fri- 
!ip  iiiid 
places; 

Eating  an( 
ing  ph 

1  ilriiik- 
ices 

Real  r.v 

ttUf 

IIot<'ls.  motels,  and 

Laundrie* 

.  launilrv 

S<'rvices  I 

n  ducll- 

Total  1 

Re.<»l  estate  oper- 
tors  (except 
developers) 

r<Kimiiip  and 
boarding  houses 

services,  and 

eleaninp 

and  dyeing 

plants 

ings  and  other 
buildlnps 

Weekly  »  ape  hill  in- 
crease iin  (H-rci  ol  i 

drinking 

Percent  of— 

Establish-       Em-       Establish- 
ments       ployees        mcnts 

1 
Em-       Establlsh- 
ployees        men  Is 

Em- 
ployees 

Establish- 
ments 

31 

1 
1 
O 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
8 
2 

Em- 
ployees 

Establish- 
ments 

Em- 
ployees 

Establish- 
ments 

Em- 
jiloyees 

Establish-'      Em- 
ments     |   ployees 

Vn  increase           

37 
10 
4 
6 
1 
6 
1 
3 
3 
3 
6 
2 
2 
2 

27 

16 
6 

17 
4 

13 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
f>) 
2 

11 

1 

(») 
1 

f») 
(«) 
(») 

1 

2 

T 

12 

1 
I'.' 

1 
(») 
(») 

2 

38 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
4 
1 

24 
3 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
7 
2 
3 
9 
2 

15 
3 
1 
2 
5 
4 
4 
4 
8 
3 
3 

11 
2 

17 

1 

15  , 
-       (») 

6 
2 
12 
(») 
8 
5 
8 

o 

1 

6 

20 

16 

1 

15 

7 

6 

.56                   W 

T'nHpr  1 

6 
8 
3 
9 
9 
2 
3 

1 
14 

2 

m 

(») 

o 

4&nii  under  5 

janM  uniier  6 

fi  anil  iin'ler  7            . 

1 
(») 
1 
6 
2 
2 
7 
1 

\ 

2 

9 

11 

11 

24 

20 

8 

6 

1 

S 

22 
12 

7and  under  H 

2           (>) 

6and  under  10 

4 

1 

(») 
1 
1 
1 

('/ 
3 

(»■> 
1 
3 
7 

2 
2 

f«; 

1 

2 

(») 
(«) 

O 

1 

(') 
o 

7 

1 

8 
5 

6 

4 
3 

4 

1 

11  and  under  12 

" 

3,                17 

13  ind  uiiiier  14 

14  and  under  15 

2 

o 
1 
1 

(') 

1 

5 
31 

2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
4 
IV 

2 

(») 
1 
1 

C) 
2 
5 
35 

3 
1 
3 
2 

1 
2 
5 

2(1 

15  and  imder  16 

1 

1 

4 

(*) 

2 

11 

41 

2 
1 
O 
1 
2 
2 

1 

10  and  under  17      , 

17  and  under  is 

1 

l*  and  under  19. 

1 

!     <"' 
1          1 

14 

1 
2 



IQand  under  20.. 

20  and  imder  25 

25  and  over 

12  ^ 

If. 

s" 

'1 

"""""""  j""' 

Total   

'             100                100 

100 

100 

100  1            100 

100 

100 

100  (             100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.\verape  weekly  w.ipe  hill 

maea.'^'  'in  [H^rd'Ot  i. . . 

Numt'er     of     cstaMish- 

3 

3.129 

3».796 

1 

1,' 

26 

019 
,333 

11 

l,f36 
»  10, 256 

1.424 
'^.  408 

U 

254 

7,1*6 

« 

265 

4.  780 

4 
66 

Numter  ol  einitloyec^ 

1,799 

reuse  (in  percent) 

.\utoinobile  reiiair.  automobile  services,  anil  parages 

Motion  i.jitlire 
theatirs 

Hospitals  (exceiil 

Weekly  wage  bill  inc 

Total  ' 

.\utomobile 
parkmp 

Automobile  repair 
si.  ops 

-^utomof'ile  s«*rv- 
ices,  except  repair 

local  or  Federul 
Ciovemmeni  > 

I'erccii!  of— 

Establish- 
ments 

Em- 
ployees 

Fslabhsh- 
menis 

Em- 
plciyeef 

Eslablifli-        Kin- 
meiits        [doyo'S 

Establisli- 
ployeey 

Em- 
ployee's 

Estabhsh- 
ment.s 

Em- 
Idoyeos 

Establish-       Em- 
mcnls        ployees 

53 
6 

4 
2 
6 

36 
14 

1 
1 
5 

26 
8 

11 
5 

eo 

6 
6 
2 

7 

51 

33 

2 

2 

8 

30 
4 

8 
3 

6 
5 

2 

1 
3 
1 

I'nder  1  ,   . 

4 

7 
27 

1 

1  and  under  2 

2 

2  and  under  3 

1 
3 

1 
4 

17 

3  anil  under  4 

57 

4  and  undf  r  5 

5 

3 

5  and  luxler  r, 

2 
1 
2 

C-) 
1 
I 
1 

o 

2 

1 

2 

12 
2 
3 

(») 

\ 

4 

3 

7 

9 

•'■  and  under  7 

9 
3 

8 
1 
5 
3 
6 
9 

4 
3 
1 

6 
30 

4 
7 

1 

1 

1 

r, 

5 
2 

1(1 
12 

O 

2 

3 
2 
2 

16 

16 

4 

1 

"  and  uiidir  h 

*•  and  uiidi  r  9 

Sand  under  In 



1 

13 

11 

l'i:i!id  under  11 

11  and  iiiul.  r  IJ 

1 

1-  .111.1  un.lt-r  \'.\ 

1 

I'iand  under  14 

( 

14  and  mihIit  15 

o 

4 

15  iind  uiMli  r  Ifi 

1 

1 

l''alld  under  17 

1 

fi 

1               ^ 

U 

5 

;           5 

19 

;            3 



1'  and  uiidir  1,»> 

I 

See  footiiot.s  at  onil  of  table. 
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Table 4.— PeroeiU  dittribution  of  ettahluhments  and  percent  of  nonsupcrvisory  employee*  in  these  establuhmentt,  by  the  tcecklv  in.^ 
Ml  ineremse  required  to  raiae  earnings  to  $125  an  hour,  selected  indu*trie»,  District  of  Columbia,  summer  J962 Continned'* 


Weekly  wtge  bill  increase  (in  percent) 


Antomobile  repair,  autoniobllp  services,  ami  gtir\R(\s 


Total! 


Automobile 
parking 


Aotomot.iio  repair       Automobile  s^tv- 
shops  I    ices,  cxi-ept  repair 


Motion  picture 
tbeatcrs 


•jovermnent) 


Percent  of — 


18  and  tmder  19 

19  and  under  20 

20  and  under  25 

25  and  otw 

Total 

Average  weekly  wage  bill  increase  (In  percent) 

Number  of  establishments 

Number  of  employees 


'  Includes  Industries  In  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 
»  Less  than  0.5  percent. 


•  Exduilos  330  workers  for  whom  liours  of  work  could  not  be  estimated. 
Note— Boc:iu<!e  of  rounding  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  Cfjual  totals. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  $1.25 
an  hour  minimum  wage  would  also  have 
had  varying  effects  within  each  of  the 
industry  groups.  For  example,  a  $1.25 
minimum  would  have  raised  weekly 
wages  by  25  p>ercent  or  more  for  63  per- 
cent of  the  eating  and  drinking  places 
which  employed  59  percent  of  the  indus- 
try's workers.  Less  than  a  1 -percent 
increase,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
occurred  in  12  percent  of  the  eating  and 
drinking  places  which  employed  3  per- 


cent of  the  workers.  Conversely,  the 
same  minimum  wage  in  retail  trade, 
which  numerically  was  the  most  impor- 
tant industry  studied,  would  have  raised 
weekly  wages  by  less  than  1  percent  in 
nearly  half  of  the  retail  establishments 
which  employed  43  percent  of  the  retail 
employees.  A  weekly  wage  increase  of 
25  percent  or  more  would  affect  one  out 
of  seven  of  the  retail  establishments 
employing  2  percent  of  the  workers. 


The  combined  effect  of  a  $1.25  an  hour 
minimum  wage  and  premium  pay  at 
time  and  one-half  for  each  hour  worked 
over  40  would  have  further  increased 
weekly  wages  in  each  of  the  industries 
as  illustrated  in  table  5.  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom, 
as  follows: 


Table  5. — Percent  distribution  of  establishments  and  percent  of  nonsuprrnsori/  rmployecR  in  these  establish ments  hy  the  vrekly  toage  btU 

nyment  of  ttrru  anii  a  half  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  a  ucek,  seUcUd 


increase  required  to  raise  earnings  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  pni 
indti8tries,  District  of  Columbia,  summer  1962 


Weekly  wage  bill  Increase  (in  perrent) 

Eating  and  drinking 
places 

Real 

ToUl  ' 

estate 

'  Koal  cstat£  oi^rators 
(ixiept  (ievilopers  1 

ITotels.  motels,  nnd 
r(K)mine  and  board- 
ing houses 

I.aimdrii's,  laundry 
services,  and  clean- 
ing and  dyelnR 
plants 

Services  to  dwelHne 
and  other  builrltriB 

1                   Percei 

nt  of— 

Establish- 
ments 

Em- 
ployees 

Establish-       Em- 
nients     j    ployees 

Kstablbih- 
ments 

Em- 
I)lt)y«'es 

Establish- 
ments 

Em- 
ployi-os 

Establish-'      Em- 
mcnts     j    ployoes 

Establlsb-j      Em- 
men  is     '   pk>ye«i 

No  increase 

3 
6 
7 
3 

70 

2 
12 

5 
4 

5 
6 

67 

35 
6 

10 
5 
2 

10 

17 
13 
19 
12 

7 
10 

27 

11 
12 
19 
15 

11 
24 

17 

1 

15 
14 
23 
14 

A 

17 

2 
41 

26 

16 

8 

A 

47 
39 
11 

IJ 
4j 

Under  5 

Sand  imder  10 _ _ 

10  and  under  15 

12 
6 
3 

10 

5 

11 

9 

9 

49 

16 
68 
11 

4 
11 

a 

15  and  under  20 

3 

IT 

20  and  under  25 

25  and  over 

32  '               22 

36 

~ 

1 

Total 

100  1             100  1             100  j             100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  1             100 

100                100 

Average  weekly  wage  bill  increase  (in  percent) . 
Number  of  establishments 

31 

919 
15,333 

1 

14 
I  fMh 

17 

1,  424 

1  a  itML 

14 

2.M 

7.f*6 

8 

265 

4.780 

.5 

Number  of  employees 

'10 

256 

1  799 

Automobile  repair,  automol 

tie  services,  and  garas 

tes 

Motion  picture 
tlieuters 

Hospital?  (except 

Total  '             Automobile  parking 

j 

Automobile  repair 

shops 

Automobile  services, 
eiiepl  repair 

Ifxal  or  Fe<leral 
Government) 

No  increase „ 

22 

20 
21 
10 
3 
3 
21 

15 

19 

16 

4 

7 

i 

31 

14 

3 

16 
15 
10 
10 
33 

0 

O 

17 
17 

46 

24 
26 
28 
10 

18 

39 

32 

7 

4 

30 

4 

2 
8 
3 

5 
10 
15 
24 

'? 

29 

1 

6 

9 

35 

25 

4 

20 

13 
40 
» 
13 

1 

Under  5 

5i 

Sand  under  10 

10  and  under  15.. 

a 

11 

15  and  under  20 .  .      .  .  . 

20  and  under  25 . 

7  1        (•) 

25  and  over 

i2' 

3 

61 

86 

"  1                ' 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  I            Ul 

Average  weekly  wage  trill  Increase  (in  percent) . 

Number  of  establishments 

Number  of  employeee 

13 

282 

2.504 

22 

80 

1.043 

i 

6 
167 
907 

44 

23 

2'^7 

19 

41 

693 

6 
4.8tt 

1 

>  Includes  industries  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 

>  Less  tbaa  0.5  peroeot. 


»  Excludes  330  workers  for  whom  hours  of  work  could  not  be  estimated. 


1963 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ndStional  increase  would,  of  course,  be 
Spnendent  on  the  number  of  employees 
Jho  worked  more  than  40  hours  during 
me  Dayroll  week  studied,  as  well  as  the 
pstablishmenfs  policy  or  labor-manage- 
ment contract  provisions  for  paying  an 
overtime  premium. 

The  industries  with  the  larger  propor- 
tions of  employees  who  worked  more 
than  40  hours  during  the  survey  week- 
automobile  repair,  automobile  parking, 
automobile  services,  and  eating  and 
drinking  places — would  have  had  great- 
er weekly  wage  increases — from  5  to  12 
percentage  points — if  both  a  $1.25  mini- 
mum and  premium  pay  for  work  in  ex- 
cess of  40  hours  had  been  in  effect.  In 
those  industries  where  proportionately 
fewer  employees  worked  long  hours, 
weekly  wages  would  have  increased  by 
no  more  than  an  additional  4  percentage 
points  with  overtime  premium  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  wages  that 
are  substandard  and  conditions  of  living 
that  are  below  standards  of  decency  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
cause-to-effect  relationship  between  the 
wages  that  employers  In  a  locality  pay 
and  such  social  problems  as  juvenile  de- 
linquency, adult  crime,  and  the  many 
social  problems  that  go  along  with  slums. 

In  my  judgment,  the  88th  Congress 
owes  a  moral  obligation  to  the  workers 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  to  take  legisla- 
tive steps  which  are  necessary  to  prevent 
employers  from  exploiting  workers  by 
paying  them  less  than  a  decent  minimum 
wage,  and  thereby,  in  paying  that  wage, 
increase  this  city's  social  problems  in 
juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  health,  and 
slum  problems  which  means  higher  taxes 
to  curb  these  evils. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners 
have  made  my  minimum  wage  and  hours 

bill  a  part  of  their  legislative  program 
for  this  Congress.  However,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  they  agree  with  my 
biU  in  every  respect.  I  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  the  District  Commissioners  on 
this  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
as  well  as  the  support  of  organizations 
and  individuals  who  believe  as  I  do  that 
in  1963  there  is  no  valid  justification  for 
subjecting  employees  to  substandard 
wage  and  hours  conditions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  in  this 
country. 

As  one  who  has  always  believed  in 
meaningful  minimum  wage  and  hours 
legislation,  I  shall  conduct  early  hearings 
and  press  for  early  enactment  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  hours  bill  which  I 
introduce  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
Along  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  summary. 

The  bill  (S.  860)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  pro- 
vide broader  coverage,  improved  stand- 
ards of  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
compensation  protection,  and  improved 
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means  of  enforcement,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum-wage  law,  ap- 
proved September  19,  1918  (40  Stat.  960),  as 
amended,  is  amended  (except  to  the  extent 
provided  in  section  3  of  this  Act)  by  striking 
out  Bectlons  1  through  23,  Inclusive.  Im- 
mediately following  the  designation  "TrrLE 
I — Minimum  Wages"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"FINDINGS  AND   DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

"Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  are  persons  employed  in  some  oc- 
cupations in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
wages  insufficient  to  provide  adequate  main- 
tenance and  to  protect  health.  Such  em- 
ployment impairs  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
well-being  of  the  persons  so  employed,  con- 
stitutes unfair  competition  against  other 
employers  and  their  employees,  threatens  the 
stability  of  industry,  reduces  the  purchasing 
power  of  employees,  and  requires.  In  many 
Instances,  that  their  wages  be  supplemented 
by  the  paymen'  of  public  moneys  for  relief  or 
other  public  and  private  assistance.  Em- 
ployment of  persons  at  these  insufficient  rates 
of  pay  threatens  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  injures  the  overall  economy. 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable to  eliminate  the  conditions  referred 
to  herein  above. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  2    As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  'Board'  means  the  Minimum  W.ige 
and  Industrial  Safety  Broad  established  by 
Reorganization  Order  Numbere<l  36  promul- 
gated on  June  16,  1953.  pursuant  to  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952: 

"(b)  "Wage"  means  compensation  due  to 
an  employee  by  reason  of  his  employment, 
payable  in  legal  tender  of  the  United  States 
or  checks  on  banks  convertible  into  cash  on 
demand  at  full  face  value.  Including  such 
allowances  as  may  be  permitted  by  any  order 
or  regulation  Issued  under  section  3.  5.  6, 
or  7; 

"(c)  'Employ'  includes  to  suffer  or  per- 
mit to  work; 

"(d)  'Employer"  Includes  any  Individual, 
partnership,  association,  corporation,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  any  person  or  group  of  persons, 
acting  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest 
of  an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee, 
but  shall  not  Include  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(e)  'Employee'  Includes  any  Individual 
employed  by  an  employer  but  shall  not  in- 
clude any  ( 1 )  Individual  who.  without  pay- 
ment and  without  expectation  of  any  gain, 
directly  or  Indirectly  volunteers  to  engage 
In  the  activities  of  an  educational,  charita- 
ble, religious,  or  nonprofit  organization,  or 
(2)  lay  member  elected  or  appointed  to  office 
within  the  discipline  of  any  religious  or- 
ganization and  engaged  in  religious 
functions; 

"(f)  'Occupation'  means  any  occupation, 
service,  trade.  busine<=s.  Industry,  or  branch 
or  group  of  occupations  or  Industries,  or  em- 
plojrment  or  class  of  employment,  in  which 
employees  are  gainfully  employed; 

"(g)  'Gratuities'  means  voluntary  mone- 
tary contributions  received  by  an  employee 
from  a  gruest.  patron,  or  customer  for  serv- 
ices rendered. 

"MINIMTTM     WAGK     OVERTIME     COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  3  (a)  Every  employer  (except  as 
Otherwise  provided  In  this  Act)  shall  pay  to 
each  of  his  employees  wages  at  a  rate  of  not 


less  than  $1.25  an  hour  or  such  higher  rate 
or  rates  applicable  under  a  wage  order  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  unless  such  employee  receives  com- 
pensation for  his  employment  In  excess  of 
the  hours  above  specified  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one -half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  be  is  employed. 

"(c)  The  minimum  wage  orders  Issued  by 
the  Board  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  Act  of  1963  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect,  except  that  they  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  that 
Act,  be  modified,  effective  on  such  effective 
date,  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  any  such  order  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  minimum  wages  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
$1.25  an  hour  shall  be  modified  by  order  of 
the  Board  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
wages  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour  (except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act) ; 

"(2)  all  such  orders  shall  be  modified  by 
order  of  the  Board  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime  compensation  as  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 
"(3)  all  such  orders  shall  be  modified  by 
order  of  the  Board  to  apply  to  all  employees 
without  regard  to  the  sex  of  any  employee 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act) . 

"(d)  For  those  occupations  with  respect 
to  which,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Minimum  Wage  Amendments  Act  of 
1963.  there  is  no  existing  minimum  wage 
order,  the  Board  shall  issue  an  order,  effec- 
tive on  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  by  such  Act.  providing  for  minimum 
wages  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour  and  for  the  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation as  prescribed  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  minimum  wage  orders  Issued 
by  the  Board  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Minimum  Wage  Amendments 
Act  of  1963  shall  be  modified  by  the  Board 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  Act  In  order  to  accom- 
modate, as  the  Board  deems  necessary,  the 
definitions  and  regulations  of  such  orders 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  pre- 
vent the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof, 
and  to  safeguard  the  minimum  wage  rates 
and  overtime  provisions  established  therein. 
The  wage  orders  containing  such  revisions 
of  definitions  and  regulations  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  they  were  made  by 
the   Board. 

"(f)  For  those  occupations  with  respect 
to  which  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Minimum  Wage  Amendments  Act  of 
1963  there  Is  no  existing  minimum  wage 
order,  the  Board  shall,  with  or  without  ref- 
erence to  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  as 
specified  in  section  5(a),  make  one  or  more 
wage  orders  which  may  include  unrelated 
occupations.  Such  order  or  orders  shall  In- 
clude the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions as  p.escrlbed  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  Include  such  defini- 
tions and  regulations  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 7  as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  prevent  the 
Circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  and  to 
safeguard  the  minimum  wage  rates  and 
overtime  provisions  established  therein.  The 
Board  shall  publish  a  notice  once  a  week,  for 
four  successive  weeks.  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  printed  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  stating  that  it  will,  on  a  date 
and  at  a  place  named  In  the  notice,  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  such  order  or  orders  at 
which  all  interested  persons  will  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Such 
notice  shall  contain  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  such  order  or  orders.  Within 
thirty    days    after    such    hearing,   the   Board 
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ntMj  make  sodi  order  or  orders  ae  may  b* 
proper  or  necessary  to  effectuate  tHa  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Notice  at  such  order  or 
orders  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulatlan  printed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  such  order  or  orders  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  order  or  orders  were 
made  by  the  Board. 

"POWiaa  AND  DUTIES  OT  BOAKD 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Minimum  Wage  and  In- 
dustrial Safety  Board  established  by  Reor- 
ganization Order  Niunbered  36  promulgated 
on  June  16,  1953,  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  shall  continue  In 
existence.  The  Board  shall  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  provisions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Order  Numbered  36  and  shall  have  the  au- 
thority vested  In  it  by  such  reorganization 
order  and  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Board  or  its  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
authority,  have  authority — 

"  ( 1 )  to  Investigate  and  ascertain  the  wages 
of  persons  employed  in  any  occupation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

"(2)  to  enter  and  Inspect  the  place  of 
business  or  employment  of  any  employer  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  inspecting  any  or  all  books, 
registers,  payrolls,  and  other  records  of  any 
such  employer  that  in  any  way  relate  to  or 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  of  any  em- 
ployees; to  copy  any  or  all  of  such  books, 
registers,  payrolls,  and  other  records  as  the 
Board  or  Its  authorized  representative  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  question 
such  employee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  orders  and  regulations  issued  thereunder 
have  been  and  are  being  compiled  with;  and 
"(3)  to  require  from  any  such  employer 
full  and  correct  statements  In  writing,  in- 
cluding Bwom  Btatemente,  with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  names,  addresses,  and  such 
other  Information  p>ertalnlng  to  the  employ- 
ment of  his  employees  as  the  Board  or  its 
authorized  representative  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"bkvisiok  of  wage  okdeks 
"Sec.  5.  (a)  At  any  time  after  a  wage 
order  has  been  in  effect  for  one  year  the 
Board  may  on  its  own  motion,  or  on  the 
]>etltlon  of  fifty  or  more  residents  of  the 
District  of  Coltunbla,  reconsider  the  wage 
rates  set  therein.  If,  after  InvesUgatlon,  the 
Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  any  substantial 
number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  cov- 
ered by  such  wage  order  are  receiving  wages 
Insufflcient  to  provide  adequate  mainte- 
nance and  to  protect  health  It  may  convene 
an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  inquiring  into  and 
reporting  to  the  Board  on  the  subject  in- 
vestigated by  the  Board  and  submitted  by  it 
to  such  committee. 

"(b)  The  committee  shaU  be  composed  of 
not  more  than  three  persons  representing  the 
employers  in  such  occupation,  of  an  equal 
niunber  representing  the  employees  in  such 
occupation,  of  not  more  than  three  persons 
representing  the  public,  and  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
name  and  appoint  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  designate  the  chairman 
thereof.  Two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  the 
decision  or  recommendation  or  report  of  the 
committee  on  such  subject  submitted  to  it 
shall  require  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  all  Its  members. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  present  to  the  com- 
mittee the  information  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject it  submitted  to  the  coounittee,  and  may 
cause  to  be  brougbt  before  tbe  committee 
*iiy  witnesses  whose  testimony  the  Board 
considen  material. 

"(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  conven- 
ing of  the  committee  by  the  Board,  the  com- 


mittee shall  make  and  transrait  to  the  Board 
a  report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject  submitted  to  It  by 
the  Board  including  recormnendatlons  as  to 
mlnlmxmi  wages  for  employees  In  the  oc- 
cupation which  will  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  wages  sufficient  to  provide  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  to  protect  health, 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  work 
performed,  and  the  wages  paid  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  fair  employers  for  work 
of  like  or  comparable  character:  Provided, 
That  the  wages  recommended  shall  not  be 
less  than  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  an  hour  or  the 
rate  prescribed  in  the  wage  order  then  ap- 
plicable to  such  occupation,  whichever  Is 
higher. 

"(e)  The  committee  report  may  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  recommendations 
for  permissible  allowances  for  board,  lodging, 
apparel,  or  other  facilities  or  services,  cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  the  employer  to  the 
employees,  or  reasonable  allowances  for 
gratuities  customarily  received  by  employees 
In  any  occupation  In  which  gratuities  have 
customarily  and  usually  constituted  and 
have  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  remu- 
neration for  hiring  purposes.  The  committee 
may  make  a  separate  Inquiry  Into  and  report 
on  any  branch  of  any  occupation  and  may 
recommend  different  minimum  wages  for 
such  branch  of  employment  In  the  same 
occupation. 

"(f)  In  the  event  any  such  committee 
falls  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Board  within 
the  period  si>eclfled  In  subsection  (d),  the 
Board  may  discharge  such  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  It  and  convene  a  new  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  subject, 
or  the  Board  Itself  may  undertake  to  con- 
sider the  subject  tind  proceed  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  revised  wage  order  for  the  occu- 
pation in  accordance  with  the  procedure  In 
section  6. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  report 
from  any  ad  hoc  advisory  conunlttee,  or 
upon  the  discharge  of  such  committee,  In 
accordance  with  section  5(f),  the  Board  may 
prepare  a  proposed  revised  wage  order  for 
the  occupation,  giving  due  consideration  to 
any  recommendations  contained  in  any  re- 
port of  such  committee.  In  such  order  the 
Board  may  provide,  among  other  things, 
such  allowances  and  classifications  as  are 
referred  to  in  section  5(e).  The  Board  shall 
publish  a  notice  once  a  week,  for  four  suc- 
cessive weeks,  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  printed  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, stating  that  It  wUl,  on  a  date  and  at  a 
place  named  In  the  notice,  hold  a  public 
hearing  at  which  all  Interested  persons  will 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  sum- 
mary of  the  major  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed revised  wage  order. 

"(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  such  hear- 
ing, the  Board  may  make  such  an  order  as 
may  be  proper  or  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such 
order  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  printed  la  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  such  order  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  order  was  made  by  the 
Board. 

"(c)  Orders  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
define  the  occupation  and  classifications 
therein  to  which  they  are  to  apply,  and  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  orders,  to  prevent  the  circum- 
vention or  evasion  thereof,  and  to  safeguard 
the  minimum  wage  established  therein. 

"ADMINlSTRATrVK    REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Comaalssloners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  make  and  re- 
vise such  regulations,  including  definition 
of  terms,  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  necessary  to 
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prevent      the     clrcumventton      or     i>*...t^ 

thereof  and  to  safeguard  the  mhilmu»!ll** 

rates   and  the   overtime   provlsions^JS* 

established.     Such   regulations  may  S^ 

regulations,  defining  and  governing  i^^ 

and  apprentices,  their  number    pro^S!? 

length  of  service  and  rates  of  nav^**' 

that  such  rates  shall  be  not  leas  than  2°!5! 

centum  of  the  minimum  wage  prej^hL'?' 

section   3(a)    of   this   Act).   lndl^{^^ 

defining  and  governing  the  empl^^'e,  °^ 

handicapped    workers    and    studenu    ^!  ^ 

regulations   may    also   Include,   but   ar^  ^"^ 

limited  to,  regulations  governing  piece  »? 

bonuses,    and    commissions    In    reUtlo?^' 

time  rates;   part-time  rates;  minimum  Liw 

wages;  wage  provisions  governing  split  shTn 

and    excessive    spread    of    hoursf  provlstl* 

governing  uniforms,  tools,  travel    and  nl^ 

Items  of  expense  Incurred  by  emploveL  oT 

condition  Of  employment;  permitted  tllS,* 

ance  for  board,  lodging,  or  services  c^" 

arlly  furnished  by  employers  to  empw^? 

allowances  for  gratuities  In  any  occudZS^ 

In    which    gratuities   have    customarily  ^^ 

usually    constituted    and    have    been   l*^ 

nlzed  as  a  part  of  the  remuneration  tothS- 

ing  purposes:   or  allowances  for  such  othl^ 

special    conditions    or   circumstances   wS 

may    be    usual    in    a    particular    emplcm^ 

employee    relationship.     Regulations   or^ 

visions  thereof  Issued  by  the  Board  of  CobT 

mlssioners  pursuant  to  this  section  shaUhii 

made  only  after  a  public   hearing  by  wd! 

Board,  subsequent  to  publication  of  a  not^ 

of   the   hearing   at   which   Interested   perwnl 

may  be  heard.     Such  regulations  or  r^^o^ 

shall,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provSeS 

by  such  Board,  take  effect  upon  the  eSbS 

tlon  of  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  whS 

such  regulations  and  revisions  were  mad*  h^ 

such  Board  of  Commissioners.  ^^ 

"JtmiCXAL  KEVIXW 

"Sec.  8.     (a)  Any  interested  person  In  u 
occupation    for    which    any    wage   order  or 
administrative    regulation    has    been   lamnd 
under  the  provisions  of  thU  Act.  who  may  be 
aggrieved  by  any  such  order  or  regulaUoa. 
may  obtain  a  review  thereof  In  the  United 
States    District    Cour*    for    the   District  of 
Columbia    by    filing   In    such    court,   within 
thirty   days    after    the   date    on    which  such 
order  or  reg\ilatlon  was  made,  a  written  petl- 
tlon  praying  that  the  order  or  regulation 
be  modified  or  set  aside.    A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  served  upon  the  Board  or 
the    Board    of    Commissioners    issuing  lucli 
order  or  regulation.     In  such  an  action  all 
findings  of  fact  under  the  foregoing  pron- 
slons  of  this  Act  shall.  If  based  on  evidence 
be   conclusive   upon    the    court,   and  thet» 
shall  be  no  appeals  from  the  decision  of  any 
such   Board    on   any   such    findings  of  fact 
The  court  may,  however,  determine  wheth« 
the    order    or    regulation    Is    In    accordanc* 
with  law.     If  the  court  determines  that  such 
order    or   regulation    Is    not    In    accordance 
with   law.   It  shall   remand  the  case  to  the 
issuing  Board  with  directions  to  modify  oc 
revoke  such  order  or  regulation.    If  appli- 
cation  Is  made   to   the   court   for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence  by  any  aggrieved 
party,  such  party  shall  show  to  the  satU- 
faction    of    the    court    that   such   additional 
evidence    Is    material    and    that    there   were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such   evidence   before   such   Board.    If  the 
court  finds   that  such  evidence  is  material 
and  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  failure 
of  the  aggrieved  party  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence  In   prior  proceedings,   the   court  may 
remand  the  case  to  that  Board  'vlth  direc- 
tions that  such  additional  evidence  be  taken 
before  It,  and  such  Board  may  modify  such 
order  or  regulation,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by 
reason  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(b)  Hearings  In  ruch  court  on  all  appeal* 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  th»U 
be  privileged  and  take  precedence  oTer  all 
matters  except  matters  of  the  same  char- 
acter.    The  Jurisdiction   of  the   court  shall 
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be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  decree 

hall  be  fl^*^   except   that   the  same   shall 

*     subject  to  review  by  the  United  States 

^   -«    Annnoia    fnr  t.h«>  niHtrlct  nt  noliim- 


be  final  except  that  the  same  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  United  Stater 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  o*  Colum- 
bia lo  *^  ■"'^^  appeals  the  corporation 
counsel  shall  appear  for  and  represent  such 

••(c)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsecUon  (a)  shall  not,  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  a  wage  order  or  of  a  regulation  Is- 
sued under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
court  shall  not  grant  any  stay  of  a  wage 
order  or  of  a  regulation  unlesss  the  person 
complaining  of  such  order  or  regulation  shall 
file  In  the  court  an  undertaking  with  a 
surety  or  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  court 
for  the  payment  to  the  ennployees  affected  by 
the  order  or  regulation,  in  the  event  such 
order  or  regulation  is  affirmed,  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  compensation  such  employees 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  the  wage  order 
or  regulation  exceeds  the  compensation  they 
Bctually  receive  while  such  stay  Is  In  effect. 

"AUTHORrrT    TO    TAKZ    TESTIMOKT    StJBPENAS 

"Sec.  9.  Any  member  of  the  Board  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  the 
Board  may  require  by  subpena  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  the  pro- 
duction of  all  books,  registers,  and  other 
evidence  relative  to  any  matters  under  In- 
vestigation, at  any  public  hearing  or  at  any 
meeting  of  any  committee  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  In  securing  compliance  with  this 
Act.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
the  Board  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence.  In  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  the 
court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring  appear- 
ance before  the  Board,  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence,  and  the  giving  of 
evidence,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec  10.  (a)  The  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  section  3  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  or  professional  ca- 
pacity, or  In  the  capacity  of  outside  salesman 
(as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  from 
time  to  time  by  regulations  of  the  Board) ;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  engaged  in  the  delivery 
of  newspapers  to  the  home  of  the  consumer. 

"(b)  The  overtime  provisions  of  section 
3(b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman- 
or 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  a  railroad. 
"keeping  of  records 

"Sec  11.  (a)  Every  employer  subject  to  any 
provUlon  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  under  this  Act  shall  make,  keep 
and  preserve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years  a  record  of  the  name,  address, 
and  occupation  of  each  of  his  employees,  a 
record  of  the  date  of  birth  of  any  employee 
under  nineteen  years  of  age.  the  rate  of  pay. 
and  the  amount  paid  each  pay  period  to 
each  such  employee,  the  hotirs  worked  each 
day  and  each  workweek  by  such  employee, 
and  such  other  records  or  Information  as  the 
Board  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  regula- 
tions or  orders  thereunder.  Such  records 
shall  be  open  and  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion or  transcription  by  the  Board  or  Its  au- 
thorised representative  at  any  reasonable 
time.  Every  such  employer  shall  furnish  to 
the  Board  or  to  its  authorized  representative 
on  demand  a  sworn  statement  of  such  rec- 
ords and  Information  upon  forma  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  Board. 

"(b)   Every  employer  shall  furnish  to  each 
employee  at  the  time  of  payment  of  wages 
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an  itemized  statement  showing  the  date  of 
the  wage  payment,  gross  wages  paid,  deduc- 
tions from  and  additions  to  wages,  net  wages 
paid,  hoxirs  worked  during  the  pay  period, 
and  any  other  Information  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

"posting     of    law    AND     WAGE    ORDERS 

"Sec.  12.  Every  employer  subject  to  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  under  this  Act  shall  keep  a  copy 
or  summary  of  this  Act  and  of  any  appli- 
cable wage  order  and  regulation  Issued  there- 
under. In  a  form  prescribed  or  approved  by 
the  Board,  posted  In  a  conspicuous  and  ac- 
cessible place  In  or  about  the  premises  where- 
in any  employee  covered  thereby  Is  employed. 
Employers  shall  be  furnished  such  copies  or 
siunmarles  by  the  Board  on  request  without 
charge. 

"PEOHIBn-ED   ACTS 

"Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer— 

"  ( 1 )  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  3.  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  12  or  13.  or  any  regulation  or  order 
made  or  continued  in  effect  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7.  or  to  make  any  state- 
ment, report,  or  record  filed  or  kept  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  such  section  or  of  any 
regulation  or  order  thereunder,  knowing 
such  statement,  report,  or  record  to  be  false 
In  a  material  respect: 

"(3>  to  discharge  or  In  any  other  manner 
discriminate  against  any  employee  because 
such  employee  has  filed  any  complaint  or 
Instituted  or  caused  to  be  Instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or  has 
testified  or  is  about  to  testify  In  any  such 
proceeding  or  has  served  or  is  about  to  serve 
on  any  ad  hoc  advisory  committee; 

"(4)  to  hinder  or  delay  the  Board  or  its 
authorized  representative  In  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  or  to  refuse  to  admit  the  Board  or  its 
authorized  representative  to  any  place  of 
employment,  or  to  refuse  to  make  available 
to  the  Board  or  Its  authorized  representa- 
tive, upon  demand,  any  record  required  to 
be  made,  kept,  or  preserved  under  this  Act. 
or  to  fall  to  post  a  summary  or  copy  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  applicable  regulation  or  order, 
as  required  under  section  12. 

"PENALTTES 

"Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  willfully  vio- 
lates any  of  the  provisions  of  section  13 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  to  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both.  No  person  shall  be  Imprisoned 
under  this  section  except  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted after  the  conviction  of  such  person 
for  a  prior  offense  under  this  section.  Prose- 
cutions for  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  corporation  counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


"EMPLOYEE  REMEDTES 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Any  employer  who  pays  any 
employee  less  than  the  wage  to  which  such 
employee  Is  entitled  vmder  this  Act  or  any 
order  or  regulation  issued  the-eunder.  shall 
be  liable  to  such  employee  In  the  amount 
Of  such  unpaid  wages,  and  In  an  additional 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages,  except 
that  If,  In  any  action  commenced  to  recover 
such  unpaid  wages  or  liquidated  damages, 
the  employer  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  the  act  or  omission  giving  rise 
to  such  fiction  was  In  good  faith  and  that  he 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
his  act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation  of 
this  Act.  the  court  may.  In  Its  sovmd  discre- 
tion, award  no  liquidated  damages,  or  award 
any  amount  thereof  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  specified  In  this  section.  Action  to 
recover  such  liability  may  be  maintained  tn 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  the 
District  of  Colvimbla  by  any  one  or  more 
employees  for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  or 


themselves  and  other  employees  similarly 
situated.  No  employee  shall  be  a  party 
plaintiff  to  any  such  action  unlees  he  gives 
his  consent  In  writing  to  become  such  a 
party  and  such  consent  is  filed  in  the  court 
In  which  such  action  Is  brought.  The  covirt 
In  such  action  shall  allow  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  and 
costs  of  the  action.  Any  agreement  between 
an  employer  and  an  employee  to  work  for 
less  than  the  wages  to  which  such  employee 
is  entitled  under  this  Act  or  any  order  or 
regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  no 
defense  to  any  action  to  recover  such  unpaid 
wages  or  liquidated  damages. 

"(b)  At  the  written  request  of  any  em- 
ployee paid  less  than  the  wage  to  which  such 
employee  la  entitlec  under  this  Act  or  any 
order  or  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  the 
Board  may  take  an  assignment  of  such  wage 
claim  In  trust  for  the  assigning  employee 
and  may  bring  any  legal  action  necessary 
to  collect  such  claim.  In  such  an  action,  the 
defendant  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  costs 
and  such  reasonable  attorney's  fees  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  court. 

"(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  wages  owing  to 
any  employee  under  this  Act  or  any  order 
or  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  and  the 
agreement  of  any  employee  to  accept  such 
payment  shall  upon  payment  in  full  consti- 
tute a  waiver  by  such  employee  of  any  right 
he  may  have  under  subeection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  such  unpaid  wages  and  an  addi- 
tional equal  amo\mt  as  liquidated  damages. 

"STATTTX    OP    LIMTTATIONS 

"Sec  16.  Any  action  commenced  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Amendments  Act  of  1963  to  enforce 
any  cause  of  action  for  unpaid  wages  or 
liquidated  damages,  under  this  Act  or  any 
order  or  regulation  issued  thereunder  may 
be  commenced  within  three  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued,  and  every  such  ac- 
tion shall  t)e  forever  barred  unless  com- 
menced within  three  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  accrued. 

"right   of   COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

"Sec.  17.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  Interfere  with,  impede,  or  in  any 
way  diminish  the  right  of  employees  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  their  employer* 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing in  order  to  establish  wages  or  other  con- 
ditions of  work  in  excess  of  the  standards 
applicable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"SKPARABILrrT   OF  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances, is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  thereof  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  authority  to  promulgate 
necessary  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  with 
regard  to  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  modifications 
of  existing  wage  orders  and  regulations  and 
the  Issuance  of  one  or  more  new  wage  orders 
and  regulations  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  19,  1918  (40  Stat.  960),  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  effected  In 
advance  of  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  and  shall  become 
operative  on  such  date. 

Src  3.  No  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  amend,  rescind,  or  other- 
wise affect  any  provision  of  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  thereunder  which,  on  the  date 
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lnunedlately  prior  to  tbe  effective  date  of 
the  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act,  pre- 
scribes additional  or  more  favorable  stand- 
so-ds  relating  to  mlnlnrmm  wages,  maximum 
hours,  overtime  compensation,  or  other 
working  conditions  than  those  provided  tor 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  or  by 
any  regulation  or  order  Issued  thereiinder. 
Any  regulation  or  order  preserved  by  this 
section  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time 
under  the  procedures  provided  for  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  The  en- 
forcemen*-  procedures  and  penalties  for  vio- 
lations prescribed  In  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  vio- 
lations of  any  regulation  or  order  preserved 
by  this  section. 

Atn'HORITT  TO  DELEGATE  TONCTIONS 

Sec.  4.  No  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Board  of  Conunlssioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Ntmibered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824). 
The  performance  of  any  function  vested  by 
this  Act  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or 
In  any  ofBce  or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Conunlssioners 
may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  accordance  with  section  3  of 
such  Plan. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Minimum  Wage  Amendments  Act  of  1963". 

The  summary  is  as  follows : 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Morse 
minimiun  wage  bill  would  accomplish  the 
following : 

1.  Extend  to  all  employees,  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  a  minimum  wage  of  tl.25  an 
hour,  or  any  higher  mlnlmvim  wage  as  set  by 
a  wage  order. 

2.  Require  overtime  comi>ensatlon  for  all 
employees  at  not  less  than  time  Eind  one-half 
the  regiilar  rate  for  hours  worked  over  40  In 
a  workweek. 

3.  Keep  In  full  force  and  effect,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  the  existing  mlnimmn 
wage  orders  issued  by  the  Mlnlmiun  Wage 
Board  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

4.  Authorize  and  direct  the  Minimum  Wage 
Board  to  determine  the  allowance  to  be  made 
for  tips,  in  occupations  in  which  gratuities 
have  customarily  and  usually  been  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  remuneration  for  hiring 
purposes. 

5.  Keep  In  effect  the  existing  Mlnlm\im 
Wage  Board,  a  tripartite  body  appointed  by 
the  District  Commissioners  for  a  3-year  term. 

6.  At  any  time  after  a  wage  order  has  been 
In  effect  for  1  year,  the  Board  may,  on  its 
own  motion,  or  on  petition,  reconsider  the 
wage  rates  set  therein.  In  such  case,  the 
Board  would  do  the  following:  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  wages  paid  in  the  occupa- 
tion; convene  an  ad  hoc  advisory  tripartite 
committee  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
Board  on  the  appropriate  wage  rates  to  be 
established;  upon  receipt  of  the  recommen- 
dation from  the  committee,  the  Board  would 
publish  a  notice  and  hold  a  public  hearing; 
within  30  days  after  such  hearing.  It  would 
promulgate  and  publish  the  order,  which 
would  become  effective  30  days  after  publica- 
tion. A  streamlined  procedure  Is  provided 
for  the  modiflcation  and  initial  promulgation 
of  wage  orders  to  include  the  new  statutory 
standards. 

7.  A  wage  order  or  regulation  issued  by  the 
Board  may  be  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  within 
30  days  after  the  publication  of  the  order. 
Unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  the 
commencement  of  such  a  review  would  not 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  wage  order  or  regu- 
lation, and  the  coiirt  would  not  grant  a  stay 
unless  adequate  surety  was  filed  to  safeguard 
the  wages  that  otherwise  would  be  due  em- 
ployees. 

8.  Any  person  who  willfully  violated  any 
provision  of  the  law  would  be  subject  to  a 


fine  of  not  more  than  910.000,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

8.  It  would  permit  an  employee  to  collect 
up  to  double  the  amount  of  back  wages  il- 
legally withheld,  plus  attorney's  fees  and 
court  costs,  and  woiild  permit  the  Board 
to  take  an  assignment  of  the  wage  claim  and 
to  Institute  legal  action  to  collect  the  wages 
Illegally  withheld,  plus  attorney's  fees  and 
court  costs. 

10.  It  would  provide  an  exemption  from 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  for  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  professional  employ- 
ees, as  defined  by  the  Board.  Also,  it  would 
exempt  individuals  who  gratuitously  render 
services  to  educational,  charitable,  religious, 
or  nonprofit  organizations,  as  well  as  news- 
paper delivery  boys  who  deliver  to  homes. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  exempt  seamen 
and  railroad  employees  from  the  overtime 
provisions,  as  they  are  covered  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Board  by  regulation  to  lower  minimum  wages 
for  individuals  whose  earning  capacity  is  im- 
paired by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency 
or  injury.  Lower  minimum  wages  could 
likewise  be  provided  by  the  Board  for  learner 
and  apprentices,  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment. 

11.  For  any  claim  for  collection  of  back 
wages  the  statute  of  limitations  would  be  3 
years. 

The  effective  date  of  the  act  would  be  180 
days  after  enactment. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  February 
20.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  19,  1963: 

In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Asher  D.  Abelon  Donald  A.  Barthel 

Steven  S.  Abrams  Ednaund  C.  Barton 

Charles  L.  Actls  Charles  M.  Batchelder 

Edward  R.  Ahlborn,  Jr. Kenneth  P.  Battalle 
Chester  W.  Allen  HI     Robert  F.  Bauer 
Dennis  P.  Allison  Charles  D  Bean 

William  S.  Allison  IIIGeorge  W.  Bechthold 
Richard  A.  Anawalt        Fernand  P.  Beck  III 


David  C.  Anderson 
Jess  W.  Anderson 
Sanford  C.  Anderson 
Robert  L.  Ardlzzone 
Richard  D.  Arendt 
Arthur    J 

Jr. 
William  D.  Arndt 
William  T.  Arnold 
Albert  H.  Aston,  Jr. 
James  E.  Auer 


Beden- 


Garnett 
baugh 
John  L.  Bedford 
Richard  W.  Behrman 
Conrad  L.  Beland 
Armstrong, Corwln  A.  Bell 
James  J.  Bell 
Ivan  L.  Beltz 
Gary  P.  Bennett 
Harry  J.  Benson 
Jeffrey  L.  Benson 


Donald   W.    Avery,   Jr. Bernard  F.  Beranek  11 


Roger  A.  Baffer 
Richard  E.  Bafico 
Richard  H.  Ball 
Mark  S.  Barg 
Edwin  R.  Barnes 
Stanton  J.  Barnes 
John  M.  Barron 


Earl  Berry,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Bettrldge 
James  E.  Blersach 
James  P.  Blgnell 
Jeffrey  B.  Blnckes 
James  T.  Black 
Rot)ert  S.  Bolan,  Jr. 


Edward  M.  Barrow,  Jr. David  E.  Boldt 
Willis  A.  Barstad  Rob«t  J.  Bond 


Paul  R.  Boone 
Carter  Booth 
WllUam  H.  Borton 
Robert  H.  Bouton 
William  C.  Bowes 
James  L.  Boydston 
Richard  E.  Boyen 
Richard  A.  Brace 
Robert  J.  Brady 
Arliss  E.  Brash 
Charles  S.  Bratton 
Prank  J.  Breen  III 
David  E.  Brelthaupt 
Edward  P.  Brlckman 
Steven  R.  Brlggs 
Richard  J.  Briski 
Robert  O.  Brockmeier 
Reld  Brodle  III 
Robert  R.  Broesamle 
William  S.  Brougher 
Charles  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
Gene  S.  Brown 
Thomas  E.  Brown 
Thomas  H.  Brown 
William  C.  Brown  lU 
David  L.  Browne 
John  W.  Buckingham 
Lee  W.  Buckwalter 
Walter  M.  Bullard,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Bunch,  Jr. 
James  E.  Burke 
John  L.  Burnham 
Ijawrence  D. 

Burroughs 
David  G.  Busemeyer 
David  E.  Butler 
Gary  W.  Butler 
John  C.  Byers 
Martin  B.  Byster 
Allyn  B.  Cain 
Robert  B.  Callaghan 
John  A.  Can  tele 
Lester  W.  Carl 
William  P.  Carter,  Jr. 
WllUam  B.  Chenault 

III 
John  A.  Chernowskl 
William  T.  Chldester 
Steven  R.  Chrlstensen 
Eugene  J.  Clancy 
Christopher  M.  Clark 
Robert  A.  Clark 
Victor  E.  demons 
Frederick  F.  Cochran 
Robert  L.  Collier 
George  L.  Colnaghi 
James  R.  Connell 
Thomas  M.  Conrad 
Eugene  E.  Cook 
James  A.  Cook 
Leslie  W.  Cooley 
William  B.  Cooper,  Jr. 
David  O.  Cornish 
WllUam  A.  Counts 
Douglas  G.  Cowan 
Leon  H.  Craig 
Richard  W.  Crane 
Peter  H.  Cressy 
James  M.  Cribley 
WllUam  T.  Crlswell 

IV 
John  A.  Crusoe 
Donald  L.  Curtis 
Vernon  A.  Dale 
John  A.  Dauleshus 
Henry  H.  Davis,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Davis 
David  R.  Dawes 
Robert  K.  Dawson 
James  K.  Deboer 
Wiley  P.  Decarli 
Peter  W.  Deforth 
Joseph  P.  Dellamarla, 

Jr. 
WllUam  D.  Dermyer 
Earle  R.  Dersham 
Walter  J.  Dlelen 
WlUlam  R.  DimeUng 
Wayne  F.  Dlvoky 
Robert  L.  Dixon 


February  jj 

Joseph  F.  Donahtj, 

Richard  P.  DonoTtB 
David  H,  Dormlae, 
John  8.  DorrenbJL. 
Bruce  E.  T>o\l%^»Z'^ 
Walter  O.  Dow 
James  W.  Dowdy 

NeU  H.  Drake 
Kurt  A.  DriacoU 
Douglas  J.  Duakia 
WUliam  R.  Dye 
Richard  A.  Dykes 

Kenneth  O.  Eastnun, 

Jr. 
Paul  E.  Ebel 
John  Eckert 
Charles  P.  Eddy  m 
Anton  A.  Eder 
Clyde  E.  Edgar 
George  L.  Edgar 
Donald  W.  Edward* 
Joseph  W.  Edwards 
Richard  H.  EUla 
Samuel  H.  EUla 
Thomas  J.  Ellla 
Jay  E.  Elshoff 
John  M.  Emerson 
Roger  G.  Emrlch 
John  G.  Engler 
Robert  F.  Erdman,  Jr 
Michael  H.  Erskine 
Edward  E.  Ettel  ru 
Edward  A.  Eve  ni 
Bary  L.  Eversole 
Ronald  W.  Ewlng 
Perry  C.  Fairfax 
Thomas  Pallat 
Daniel  P.  Farkas 
Michael  J.  Fanner 
Richard  M.  Farrell 
Anthony  J.  Felice,  Jr 
Edward  G.  Pelsenthsl 
David  L.  Fenner 
Charles  E.  Fetterhoff 
Cecil  M.  Fitzgerald 
WllUam  F.  Flatley 
WllUam  A.  PlaveU 
Richard  T.  Fleming 
Robert  W.  Fobea.  Jr. 
Jack  C.  Ford 
James  E.  Foust  III 
AUyn  R.  Franklin 
Thomas  F.  Fratello  m 
Rufus  A.  Freeman 
Toshlo  Fujimoto 
Ronald  M.  Furgerson 
Peter  R.  Furnlss 
John  F.  A.  Gaines 
Gerald    R.    Gallagher, 

Jr. 
Lawrence  F.  Galm 
Richard     E.     Garabe- 

dlan 
Jan  W.  Garber 
Albert  W.  Gard  m 
Peter  C.  Gardiner 
John  H.  Gardner  m 
Daniel  L.  Garrett 
WllUam  F.  Gately 
Jonathan  H.  Gates 
Harold  M.  Gay,  Jr. 
William  T.  Generoui, 

Jr. 
David  R.  Georgliu 
Dean  E.  Gerber 
Michael    F.    Glbboni, 

Jr. 
Anthony  W.  GlWM 
Louis  8.  Gibson  lU 
Michael  J.  Gigl 
James  M.  GUes 
Carroll  F.  Oleason 
Danny  E.  Glenn 
WllUam  G.  Ooff,  Jr. 
William  W.  Goodrldl* 
Jimmie  Goodson 
Edward    F.    Goodwin. 

Jr. 
Evans  G.Gost 
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irthnW  Oould  Frank  J.  Jerabek 

Hfi^  T  Grace,  Jr.        Albert  B.  Jerard  HI 
Charles    N.     Graham.WlUlam  P.  Johns 

Jr. 
David  S.  Graham 
Edward  N.  Graham 
johnE.  Graham,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Gray  III 

Forrest  B.  Green 

Gary  L.  Greeson 

Paul  T.  Orelner 

Keith  H.  Grlffln 

Uoyd  W.  Grlffln 

Clyde  E.  Griffith 

Lawrence  R.  Gross 

Stephen  G.  Gross 

Arthur  J.  Grossman, 
Jr. 

Harry  A.  Ouess 

Robert  P  Gustafson 

Edward  M  Hall 

Howard  R.  Hall  IH 

WUllam  L.  Hall 

David  M.  Hallowes 

William  W.  Hanklns 

Neal  C.  Hansen 

Donald  E.  Hanson 

Wayne  L.  Hanson 

Edward  V.  Hardaway  IlMarcus  G.  Keow'n  II 

Floyd  D.  Hare 

James  D.  Harrell  IV 

Charles  A.Hart 

Richard  H.  Hartman 

James  N.  Hauhart 

Warren  A  Hauser 

James  B  Hawkes 

Roland  S.  Hawkins 

Desmond  J.  Heath- 
wood 

Herbert  M.Heffner 

Jack  C.  Hefter.  Jr. 

Philip  Heldlnger 

Herbert  R.  HelUg 

David  L.  Helm 

Richard  D.  Helmovlcs 

Jared  N.  Heindel 

Thomas  M.  Hendley, 


Alan  P.  Johnson 
Charles  E.  Johnson 
Charles  P.  Johnson 
Earl  P.  Johnson 
William    S.    Johnson, 

Jr. 
James  G.  Jones 
Jeffrey    B.    Jones 
Robert   C.   Jones 
Robert  E  Jones,  Jr. 
John  P.  Jordan,  Jr. 
Peter  G.  Jullano 
William  M.  Kahn 
Lawrence  J.  Kajdan 
Richard  W.  Kammann 
Thomas  M.  Kan&ley 
Kenneth  R.  Karr 
James  D.  Kaufman 
G.^ry  L.  Keefe 
Donald  P.  Keel.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Keenan 
Russell  A.  Keene.  Jr. 
David  A.  Kelts 
Kenneth  C.  Kelley 
John  E.  Kennedy,  Jr. 


WllUam  J.  Keppel 
David  B.  King 
Dan  L.  Kinney 
Gary  L.  Kirk 
Henno   Klvlranna 
WllUam  P.  Klose  U 
John  M.  Knight 
Kenneth    A.    Knowles, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  M.  Knudsen 
Donal  L.  Knutson 
Marlln  L.  Koester 
Uldis  Kordons 
Stephen  H.  Kovel 
Alfred  V.  Kramer 
Leo  A.  Kreldler 
Frederick  W.  Kremkau 
Arthur  J.  Kriesen 
John  A.  Krlewall 


Jr.  _ 

Kenneth  E.  Hendrlck-  }^;;^  ^  ^^"^ 

son 
Michael  J.  Herbert 
Joseph  P.   Herlng 
Eemme  L.  Herman 
Bruce  T.  Hcrmansen 
Lee  R.  Hess 


WUllam  C.  Hetzel 
Robert  W.  Heyer 
Earl  J.  Hlgglns 
Robert  W.  Hlgglns 
Jeffrey  A.  Highland 
Frederick 

m 


Gary  J.  Kunkle 
John  M.  Kurtx 
Billy  G.  Lamb 
James  H.  Landgrebe 
Randall  O.  Lanf  ord 
James  R.  Lang 
George  D.  Langham 
James  E.  Langley 
Michael  G.  Langsdorf 
Jimmy  G.  Lankford 

mnchUffe  "J^^^y  R.  Laplc 
James  R.  Larson 


James  P.  Hlnchman   John  C.  Larson 


WlUlam  B.  Hobdy 
James  H.   Hofer 
Thomas  H.  Holvik 
Jan  M.  HollU 
Jack  D.  HolUster 
Thomas  T.  Holme,  Jr. 
David  P.  Holmes 
Jack  D.  Hooks 
Frederick  E.  Hopper 
Ronald  L.  Hougham 


Peter  L.  LavaUe 
Robert  D.  Laws 
Clarence  M.  Lawyer  III 
Gerald  S.  Lazarczyk 
Howard  W.  Leeke.  Jr. 
Karl  J.  Leemkull 
WUliam  T.  Lehman 
Paul  M.  Lehner 
Burges  A.  Lemon te 
Donal  L  Lepsch 


Hugh  J.  Houghton,  Jr.Cloyd  S.  Lerch.  Jr. 
Donald  P.  Houser.  Jr.  James  G.  Lesleur  III 
AUred  B.  Howard  George  B.  Levin 

David  B.  Howard,  Jr.    Robert  J.  Lewis,  Jr. 
Roger  J.  Hudak  Walter  B.  Lincoln 

Kenneth  A.  Huffman  Lowell  E.  Lindsay 
Joseph  8.  HuUngs  m  Thomas  F.  Llpplatt 
James  C.  Hunt,  n        David  E.  Llppy 
Richard  H.  Hutchlns  Thomas  R.  Litton 
Lawrence  L.  Huzel       Donald  J.  Livingston 


William  R.  Iber 
Donald  R.  IngaUs 
Richard  1.  Itkln 
Robert  P.  Jackson 
David  H.  James 
Clarence  H. 
Jr. 


Hugh  E.  Long 
James  E.  Long 
Norman  G.  Looper 
WllUam  J.  Lounsbery 
George  W.  Lundy.  Jr. 
Jameson.  Harold  O.  Lutz.  Jr. 
John  P.  Lynch  TO. 
BUI  P.  Jamnlck  Jeffrey  J.  Lyon 

John  W.  Jeffries  Stephen  C.  MacAleer 


Frederick  D.  Mackle       Walter  K.  MuaseU,  Jr. 
George  A.  Maddock        Richard  L.  Myers 
Donald  F.  Madura  Walter  H.  Naiunann 

Lorrence    A.    Mahaffy,  Lloyd  Nearlng 


Jr. 
Allen  M   Male 
Michael  H.  Malmros 
James  J.  Mangeno 
Daniel  P.  Mangln  HI 
Nicholas     R 

ovlc 


Edward  M.  Nelson 
Norman  K.  Nelson 
Richard  C.  Nelson 
John  L.  Newton 
David  C.  Nicholson 
Man jer- Walter  W.  Nlebular  H 
Charles  E.  Nightengale 


Edward  P.  Manning       Stephen  M.  Nolan 
Roger  A.  Marien  Richard  W.  Norby,  Jr. 

Franklin  H.  Marls  Dwayne  O.  NorrU 

Stephen  A.  Markowitz  James  H.  Nuckols 
Frank  J.  Marlow  Michael  C.  OBrlen 

Judsen    R,    Marquardt  J-imes  J.  O'Donnell 
George  T.  Martin,  Jr. Cornelius  F.  OKeefe 
Owen  T.  Martin  Jerry  K.  O'Keson 

Thomas  T.  Martin  Arthur  J.  O'Leary 

Warren  A.  Marton  Donald  M.  Olson 

Francis  J.  Martorano     Kenneth  P.  Olson 


Donald  R.  Mason 
David  R.  Mather 
Robert  B.  Matheson 


Evangelos    C.    Orfane- 

des 
James  E,  O'Rourke 


Michael  M.  Matuchek    Ronald  D.  Osborne 


Walter  J.  Maurer 
Leo  D.  Maus 
John  A.  Mavis 
John  B.  Mayer 
William  T.  Mayton 
Charles  R.  McCall 


Gary  B.  Ottinger 
David  A.  Otto 
Charles    W.    Page.    Jr. 
Myron  P.  Papadakls 
Richard  A.  Parish 
Richard  C.  Parker 


Walter  E.  McCandless  Nigel  K.  Parkhurst 

Joseph  R.  McCleary  Donald  J.  Parmenter 

WllUam  D.  McCTellan  Michael  G.  Parsons 

Francis  M.  McCoy,  Jr.  Jeffrey  M.  Parsons 

James  B.  McCrtmib  Dwlght  W.  Pate 

Michael  A.  McDevitt  Roger  W.  Pattlson 

WlUlam  A.  McDoweU  Philip  C.  Pauze 

Melvln  L.  McElroy  "^ohn  M.  Payne 

Thomas  M.  McGlnnis,  Denton  L.  Peoples 


Tliomas  D.  Perrle 
Dennis  W.  Peterson 
Robert  A.  Peterson 
Gerald  A.  Petro 
James  R.  Pfalser 
Bruce  A.  PhUUps 


Jr. 
Floyd  M.  McGraw 
Jerry  L.  Mclntyre 
Dennis  A.  McKay 
Thomas  C.  McKee 
John  C.  McKenna 

Robert  H.  McLaughlin  P^"'  =  PhUUps 
James  S.  McLeish  WlUlam    H.    Pike, 

Richard  W.  McManxis    Thomas  K.  PUchea- 
John  H.  McMUlan  ^^^«"  ^  Plummer 

James  M.  McMonagle   S^^5^°!i  °  ^°^ 
Richard  S.  McPherson  "Jo^"  p.  Porter 

John  A.  Powers,  Jr. 


Jr. 


John  L.  McWhlnney 
Charles  E.  Meador 
John  D.  Meakln 
John  O.  Meier 
David  S.  Mercer 
WiUiam  C.  Michael 
Phillip  L.  Mlddleton 
John  M.  Miller,  Jr. 
John  C.  Miller 
Luke  H.  Miller,  Jr. 
John  S.  Mills,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Minnlch 

Jr. 
John  F.  Mitchell 
Mitchell  A.  Mitchell 
Robert  M    Mitchell 
George  P.  Moeckel 
WUllam  C.  Moffltt 
Eugene  M.  Molczan 


Jay  L.  Press 
Alan  M.  Preszler 
Dennis  L.  Prewitt 
William  W.  Price,  Jr. 
Thomas  O.  Pugh 
William  O.  PurceU,  Jr. 
David  B.  Pye 
PhlUp  D.  QulUln 
Robert  E.  RandaU 
Terry  V.  Rankin 
James  L.  Rawls 
Lynn  T.  Rayle,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Redington 

in 

Carter  T.  Reed 
David  S.  Reed 
Dennis  F.  Reese 
James  P.  Regan 


Donald   A.   Montlcenof,^\^^f  i  ^^^^y- J"-- 
James  P.  Moore  MarkA^Renfro 

Jeffrey  E.  Moore  Joseph  L.  Renzettl 

Ronald  R.  Morgan 
Edgar  M.  MorrUl.  Jr.     ^  ^   _ 

Corbln  R.  Morrow,  jr.^ennettT. 


William  A.  Retz 
Richard  W.  Rew 


Donald  A.  Moskowltz 


Richardson 


Carl  P.  Moslener  George  E.  Rlgby,  Jr 

Dale  R.  Muehlenbrock^oger  E.  Ring 


Mark  W.  Mugar 
Carl  M.  Mullen 
John   A.  Mundls 
Gerald  B.  Mundy 
Rodney  O.  Mundy 
George  E.  Munger 
Charles  G.  Murphy 
Robert  P.   Murphy 
Edwin  A.  Murray,  Jr. 
Troy  Y.  Murray 


James  R.  Ritchie 
Herbert  W.  Rltzxaan, 

Jr. 
John  H.  Riise  III 
Thomas  A.  Roberts 
WUllam  J.  Roberts 
James  Y.  Robinson, 

Jr. 
James  D.  Robson 
Ronald  D.  Rocheleau 


Roger  D.  Rodgers 
Predrlc  W.  Rohm 
Thomas  H.  Rolfe 
John  D.  BoUln 
Edward  L.  Romig 
Stephen  A.  Rosenthal 
James  A.  Rosiak 
David  H.  Ross 
John  W.  Rotter 
Donald  J.  Rowan 
William  L.  Rowe 
Rudolph  J.  Roy.  Jr. 
James  L.  Rueff,  Jr. 
John  E.  Rummele 
David  O.  Rutherford 
William  M.  Ryan 
WllUam  P.  Sabo,  Jr. 
Roger  H.  Salqulst 
James  H.  Sanders,  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Santa 
Robert  W.  Saul.  Jr. 
Paul  T.  Scanlan 
Martin  N.  Schaller 
Robert  E.  Schantz 
David  M.  Schmida 
Gary  G.  Schneck 
David  R.  Schneider 
Gerald  W.  Scholand 
Roger  G.  Schroeder 
Christopher  C. 

SchuUer 
James  A.  Schwab 
Raj-mond  H.  Scudder 
Gary  F.  Sebastian 
Edward  L.  Segrlst,  Jr. 
Robert  A_  Severance 
WUllam  D.  Shafer 
Lloyd  E.  Shaffer 
Lawrence  B.  Sharp 
Robert  W.  Sharp,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Sheldon 
Charles  B.  Shelton 

m 

James  C.  Shelton  HI 
Jay  M.  Sheppard 
Philip  J.  Sheridan 
PhlUp  K.  Sherman, 

Jr. 
John  A.  SherrlU 
Theodore  P.  Sherwin, 

Jr. 
John  W.  Shirley 
Kenneth  G.  Shutt 
James  L.  Slmmonds 
Robert  E.  SUnmons 
Samuel  F.  Slnamons, 

Jr. 
WlUiam  K.  Simon 
WlUiam  E.  Sinclair 
Edward  J.  Siskin 
Luther  F.  Sitten 
Martins  Skele 
Casimir  S.  Skrzypczak 
Dennis  R.  Slaughter 
Robert  S.  SUfka 
Stephen  B.  Small 
Douglas  G.  Smith 
Kenneth  W.  Smith 
Lewis  C.  Smith,  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Smith 
John  H.  SnUttle 
John  R.  Smutko,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Snyder 
John  E.  SockweU  in 
Brian  Sodergren 
Johndale  C.  Solem 
Paul  W.  Solomon 
James  D.  Solon 
Roger  L.  Sowersby 
Gerald  L.  Spencer 
Louis  E.  Spradlin 
Rheuble  A.  Spring 
Joe  R.  Stafford 
Patrick  C.  Starwich 
Howard  S.  Staten 
Robert  L.  Steele 
wmiam  S.  Steiner 
John  A.  Stemwedel 
Ronald  B.  Stevenson 
Donald  S.  Stewart 
Larry  A.  Stinson 


PhUlp  W.  Stockton 
Roland  H.  Stonaker, 

Jr. 
John  C.  Stormer.  Jr. 
Kenneth  H.  Storrs 
Robert  M.  Strickland. 

Jr. 
Paul  J.  Stxlffler 
Pete  H.  Strow 
Roisert  W.  Sturgeon 
Walter  E.  Sudol 
Thomas  W.  Sumner 
Stephen  L.  Susch 
Aaron  P.  Swennlngson 
Joel  K.  Swint 
Eric  R.  Tanner 
Peter  A  Tartikoff 
Robert  W.  Tate 
RosoUno  J.  Terrlto 
Crispin  W.  Thiessen 
John  F  Thlmes 
David  B.  Thomas 
Michael  L.  Thomas 
Raymond  M.  Thomaa 
George  F.  Thompson 
WiUiam  R.  lltompson 
Kenneth  W.  Thorson 
Curtis  F.  Tburman 
Douglas  D.  Tldball 
Edmond  A.  TlUey.  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Tobey 
James  N.  Todd 
Ronald  H.  ToensLng 
Wallace  S.  Tomy 
James  P.  Tonjum 
Thomas  N.  Towne 
John  J.  Tracy 
James  E.  Traver 
Kenneth  A.  Tucker 
Richard  A.  Tudor 
Paul  E.  TuIlU  n 
Edward  J.  Turk,  Jr. 
George  E.  Turner 
Clement  R.  Twardy 
Irving  L.  Tyrone 
Michael  K.  Ungerman 
Joseph  R.  Valenta 
Scott  A.  VanHoften 
Constantino  Varelaa 
Wilfred  J   Vaudreull, 

Jr. 
Arthur  P.  VonDerlln- 

den,  Jr. 
WUUam  A.  Vorbau 
Haskell  T.  Waddle 
Karl  B.  Wagner,  Jr. 
David  H.  Wall 
Thomas  G.  Walster 
Dan  S.  Ward 
Jeter  M.  Watson  lU 
Charles  T.  Weaver 
David  A.  Webber 
Thomas  H.  Webber  HI 
Douglas  M.  Webster 
Robert  H.  Weldman, 

Jr. 
Gordon  B.  Welhmlller 
Douglas  R.  Wellumaon 
Gerald  P.  West 
WiUiam  A.  Westhaus 
Ronald  T.  Whaley 
Warren  O.  Wheeler 
Payson  R.  Whitney, 

Jr. 
WlUlam  T.  WUkens 
Prank  O.  WUle  HI 
David  W.  WiUlams 
John  D.  Williams 
William  H.  WllUams, 

Jr. 
Ray  G.  Wilson 
Robert  M.  Wilson 
Walter  L.  Wilson 
Stanley  R.  Winter 
Bruce  G.  Winters 
Thomas  C.  Wlsniewskl 
Charles  R.  Witt 
Norman  L.  WoM 
Dennis  W.  H.  Wong 
David  B.  Wood 
Hansel  T.  Wood 
Robert  E.  Woodman 
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Jerry  R.  Woods  Philip  M.  Young 

Ljmn  A.  Workley  Peter  Zakla 

Charles  E.  Wyatt  Pasquale  A.  Zambreno 

George  W.  Teend,  Jr.  Richard  A.  Ziellnskl 
George  F.  Toving  Ronald  J.  Zlatoper 

Leonard  G.  Young        John  T.  Zohlen 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided bylaw: 


February  jj 


James  L.  Bfuwieas 
John  R.  Bergquist 
Gary  E.  Bremer 
James  C.  Biuton 
Douglas  L.  Chlsholm 
Michael  E.  Collins 
Roger  E.  Crooks 
Russell  J.  Dlonne 
Jerry  D.  Gilbert 
Frederic  I.  Halperin 
Donald  F.  Heenan 
Carl  L.  Hoffsten 
Joseph  C.  Johnson 
John  C.  Jordahl 
Dletger  E.  Jung 
John  C.  Lavery 


Hugh  B.  L.  McClung 
Larry  D.  Miller 
Richard  E.  Miller 
Alexander  M.  Newmarb 
Ralph  C.  Parrott 
Roger  G.  Schamp 
Robert  R.  Schwerln 
Ronald  T.  Shefman 
John  R.  Sparks 
Michael  R.  Stewart 
John  H.  Svunmers 
William  I.  Trandimi 
Donald  E.  Travers  II 
Robert  C.  TTllman 
David  S.  VanPelt 
David  A.  Williford 


Carroll  F.  Gleason  II  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  candidate) ,  to  be  a  per- 
manent ensign  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Theron  L.  Davis  (Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program) ,  to  be  a  permanent  en- 
sign in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Eugene  M.  Demetriou,  Jr.  (Navy  enlisted 
scientific  education  program) ,  to  be  a  per- 
manent ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  E.  Hanks 

Michael  G.  Simpson 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Frank  M.  Crittenden,    John  M.  CLoughlin 


Jr. 

Frank  J.  Garels 
Hudson  V.  Grumb- 

llng.  Jr. 
David  L.  Kelley 


John  F.  Russo 
David  W.  Shea,  Jr. 
Warren  H.  Sothoron, 

Jr. 
Jerry  C.  Worsham 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Coriw  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  H.  Barrick 

Edwin  M.  Henuiess 

Earl  H.  Nlnow 

Russell  R.  Moores  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
.^aent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  and  tem- 
porary lieutenants  In  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  upon  completion  as  medical  in- 
terns, subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Enos  T.  Andrews 
Charles  B.  Bobo 
Bruce  E.  Bradley,  Jr. 
Ronald  E.  Burmelster 
Patrick  L.  Butler 
Calvin  R.  Cassady 
John  P.  Cloherty 
Frederick  E.  Conrad 
James  H.  Cook,  Jr. 
Joseph  V.  Cook 
John  L.  Cowan 


Allen  W.  Delzell 
John  R.  Dooley 
Eklward  A.  D'Orazlo 
John  M.  Driscoll 
William  C.  Duncan  HI 
Park  W.  Espenschade, 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Parrell 
Thomas  D.  France 
James  N.  Greene 
Charles  F.  Hesse 


Walter  W.  Huurman, 

Jr. 
George  R.  Jay 
Raymond  K.  Joyner 
Terrance  P.  Judge 
Franklin  L.  Katz 
Robert  P.  Kllllnger 
Arthur  J.  Leupold 
Rodger  P.  Lewis 
Gregory  J.  Llgnelli 
Louis  A.  Ling 
Donald  J.  Maraist 
John  D.  Marriott 
Miles  H.  Martin,  Jr. 
Maurice  F.  P.  Masar 
Allan  L.  Mattern 
William  E.  McLean 
Maurice  J.  Mueller 
Martien  A.  Mulder 
James  E.  Mullen 


Rufus  O.  Neel 
Robert  J.  Nelms,  Jr. 
Theodore  G. 
Obenchain 
David  E.  Parsons 
Alfred  T.  Peplno 
WllUam  B.  Pierce 
Theodore  I.  Putnam 
Anthony  R.  Prizzl 
Jerry  M.  Robinson 
Sandro  R.  Sandri 
William  H.  Schmidt 
Lee  E.  Smith 
Richard  R.  Uhl 
Philip  R,  VanPelt 
John  F.  Warner 
Robert  D.  Wasson 
Sheridan  L.  Welnsteln 
Arthur  K.  Williams 
Thomas  A,  Woods 


John  R.  Musser,  Jr. 

The  following-named  ofllcers  to  be  perma- 
nent lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  and  tempo- 
rary lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  upon  graduation  from  medical  school 
and  being  matched  to  the  Navy  for  intern- 
ship, subject  to  the  quallflcations  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Thomas  J.  Alston 
Seth  E.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Philip  M.  AronofT 
George  L.  Bass,  Jr. 
Paul  P.  Bedell 
David  B.  Beebe 
Howard  S.  Berg 
Robert  A.  Bielinskl 


Donald  R.  Fowler 
Edwin  B.  Puller 
Donald  G.  Gallup 
Thomas  A.  Gehrlng 
Vincent  F.  Geremla,  Jr 
Robert  C.  Glarratano 
Roger  L.  Gllbertson 
William  L.  Gill 


Alexander  A.  Birch,  Jr.Frank  J.  Glllen,  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Bloodworth David  R.  GlUingham 
Sydney  D.  Bogart  Charles  C.  Grant 

Peteris  Bormanis  Albert  J.  Green 

Benjamin  C.  Bowen      John  D.  Griffiths,  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Boyle  Lawrence  J.  Guidry 

Frederick  M.  Brandon  Howard  D.  Gunlock 


Thomas  G.  Brault 
Philip  T.  Briska 
Charles  S.  Brown 
Edwin  G.  Brown 
Lawrence  J.  Bruther 
Frederick  H.  Buehl 
Ronald  E.  Bullock 
Dennis  R.  Busby 


George  M.  Gura 
Jack  L.  Haling 
William  R.  Hamilton 
Thomas  M.  Hanlon, 

Jr. 
Robert  B.  Harrison 
Charles  J.  Hoffman 
Joseph  L.  HoUk 


Harold  J.  Campbell,  Jr.gdwln  G.  Home.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Campbell       Michael  F.  Hughes 


Herbert  L.  Cares 
Hillis  G.  Carlson 
Richard  C.  Carson 
Roger  S.  Case 
Harold  S.  Cavanah 
Jesse  O.  Cavenar 
Michael  J.  Charles 
Dale  R.  Charneco 
John  W.  Chidsey,  Jr. 
Thomas  L.  Clark 
James  E.  Clegg,  Jr. 
James  J.  Coatsworth 
Prank  B.  Collins 
Charles  H.  Cook 


Ronald  M.  Hughes 
Lawrence  G.  Hunslckei 
Kenneth  R.  Hutchlns 
David  H.  Jackson 
George  T.  Jamarik.  Jr. 
Thomas  B.  Janter 
Donald  J.  Jarzynski 
Charles  M.  Jenkins 
Francis  C.  Johnson 
Raymond  B.  Johnson 
Iverson  W.  Joines 
Gaines  F.  Jones 
Preston  L.  Judson 
Dale  C.  Kaiser 


Richard  J.  Corbett,  Sr.  Alfred  N.  Karlckhoff 


Paul  D.  Crary.  Jr 
Richard  L.  Dempsey 
William  H.  Dermody 

ni 

Daniel  M.  De Young 


Wayne  M.  Kassel 
Ralph  H.  Kelll,  Jr. 
Gary  L.  Kellett 
Thaddeus  E.  Kelly 
John  E.  Kemp 


Johnny  A.  Dickinson    Charles  M.  Kerr 


Melvin  C.  Doss 
Anthony  M.  Drake 
Richard  E.  DuBols 
Gerald  W.  Dunegan 
John  R.  Dunkelberg 
Theodore  E.  DuPuy 
Kenneth  W.  Eder 
Prank  E.  Ehrlllch 
Edward  A.  Ellis 
John  B.  Emery,  Jr. 
Edwin  H.  Engert,  Jr. 
Paul  R.  Ennls 
Jerry  J.  Evans 
Edward  B.  Feehan 
Donald  F.  Fincher 


Jerome  S.  King 
James  E.  Kopp 
Edgar  B.  Koschmann 
John  C.  Ksuse 
Rlccl  J.  Larese 
Rodney  A.  Larson 
Hunter  C.  Leake  III 
Lloyd  L.  Lelder,  Jr. 
Daniel  B.  Lestage 
Cary  L.  Leverett 
George  R.  Looney 
Charles  F.  J.  Maas 
Kenneth  G.  Magee 
Claude  D.  Magnant 
Frank  I.  Marlowe 


Stuart  S.  Fleming,  Jr.  Herbert  C.  McClung 
William  W.  Foote         Thomas  L.  McConnell 


John  T.  Reppart 
Donald  L.  tUalat» 
Elster  D.  Robot? 


WUliam  S.  McCurley 

in 

Harold  D.  McDonald  

Kenneth  M.  McDonaldWiUlam  T.  Robln«nn 
James  R.  McMllllan      David  I.  Rosen^^ 
Kenneth  H.  Messner     Kenneth  R.  Roth 
Anthony  D.  Mlgllore    Robert  B.  Salisburr 
Alan  P.  Mintz  Charles  D.  Saul  in 

Charles  R.  Mock  Marvous  Saunder« 

Laurie  W.  Moore,  Jr.     Robert  N.  Sawyer 
Robert  H.  Moore  John  A.  Schriver 

James  E.  Moorman,  Jr  Alan  K.  Schulta 


Wilfred  T.  Morloka 
James  R.  Moyes 
Alvln  E.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Nail 
John  Nernoff  HI 
William  G.  Nevel 
Bobby  G.  Nevlls 
Harlan  J.  Nlckerson 
Deane  L.  Noblett 


Robert  V.  Schmnache, 
Joel  E.  Sherlock  ^^ 
Donald  H.  ShuUer 
Rayburn  R.  Skogiund 
Robin  L.  Smlt 
Robert  L.  Smith 
Robert  W.  Smith 
Roger  M.  P.  siiiith 
Walter  H.  Snider,  Jr 


Michael  D.  Okerlund    Morris  L.  SorrelU 
Ralph  N.  Otto  James  E.  Spence 

Terence  J.  O'Toole        Jerry  C.  Sutkamp 
Len  M  Ouzts  Glenn  F.  Sykora 

Stanley  E.  Permowlcz.Brltton  E.  Taylor 

Charles  W.  Troup 


Jr. 


Roger  D.  Peterson 
Gerald  S.  Petrone 
LeGrande  J.  Phelps 
Sam  L.  Pool 
Neal  J.  Prendergast 
Irving  P.  Ratner 
Kenneth  L.  Raulston 

Jr. 
Paul  R  Reeb,  Jr. 
Larry  D.  Reed 
Charles  S.  Reeves 
David  M.  Reeves 
James  W.  Reld,  Jr. 


John  P.  Tyson 
Lawrence  E.  Valentine 
Jon  C.  Vessely 
George  J.  Vukmer 
Dennis  H.  Wessela 
Harold  A.  Westervelt 
Reginald  D.  Wheat 
Joseph  R.  Wilson 
Joel  E.  Winker 
Neal  E.  Winn 
Eugene  J.  Wolskl 
William  M.  Tarbrou^ 


The  following-named  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Narr 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro^ 
vlded  by  law: 


Wallace  D.  Goodlett 
James  J.  Hinds 
John  J.  St.  Dennis 
James  M.  Pones.  Jr. 
Peter  F.  Navone 
Harold  E.  Perry 
Jay  I.  Hilton 
William  C.  Moore 
Melvin  C.  Howell 
Gaston  D.  Llttlefleld 
Randolph  S.  Purdy 
James  V.  Jones 
James  D.  Stults 
Eugene  N.  Cate,  Jr. 


Milledge  E.  Granger,  Jr 
James  T.  Rubeck 
Theodore  V.  Tllllng- 

hast,  Jr. 
James  H.  Lunn 
William  P.  Bernstein 

III 
Harold  E.  WUlls,  Jr. 
Dennis  M.  McCord 
Richard  B.  Corsette 
Renee  E.  Malboeuf 
Clark  H.  Hunt 
Robert  L.  Murray 
Jlnunle  A.  Counts 


Robert  J.  Danklevltch  William  H.  Mitchell, 

Perry  J.  Dunbar 

Stanley  D.  Barber 

James  H.  Morton 

David  L.  Ursprung 

Neil  R.  Dalager 

Gary  S.  Bellamy 

John  D.  Louk 

Phyllis  E.  Smalley 


Jr. 

Roger  W.  Rutland 
Dennis  A.  DesRoeien 

Ronald  E.  Duff 
Harold  D.  Sweeney 
Luther  G.  Ingram,  Jr 
William  B.  Robinson, 
Jr. 


The    following-named    candidates    to  ke 
permanent   ensigns   In  the  Supply  Corpe  at 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Edmund  J.  Bednar 
James  W.  Creamer 
Gary  C.  Fisher 
John  T.  Conner 


Robert  E  Hubbard 
Jesse  B.  Johnson 
Bernard  J.  LaFlanza 
Paul  D.  Wells 


The  following-named  candidates  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grade)  in  the  Navy,  lUnlted 
duty  only,  for  temporary  service,  in  th« 
classifications  indicated,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

SUPPLY 

Esteban  U.  Torres         Albert  L.  Carter 
Evander  L.  Jackson      John  W.  Borgltind 
Bernard  A.  Paquette      Charles  R.  Houstoo 
Bobby  L.  Dietrich  Mars  R.  Dlckerson 

James  T.  Cunningham  Floyd  R.  Prultt 
Buel  Scranton 

Crvn.  ENCINEXB 

Lewis  L.  Newman 


1963 


jack  B.  Richards 
NeU  H.  Woodward 
John  8.  Darcy 
Dennis  J.  Knutson 
Leslie  Long 
rranclB  C.  Pogue 
Robert  N.  Ratcllff 
Edwin  H.  Cllburn 
John  D.  Sorensen 
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DECK 


Ragnar  A.  Temte 
Carol  Paulsen 
Lieroy  R.  Durkee 
Jacqullne  Hendrix 
Sherman  C.  Salisbury 
Charles  L.  Yon 
Samuel  R.  McMulIen 
William  C.  Connell.  Jr. 


OPERATIONS 


Robert  T.  Clark 
Harold  L.  Elsloeffel 
Charles  E.  Glbb 
Francis  E.  Pauls 
Thomas  F.  Gleason 


Robert  E.  Hoffman 
Christopher  S.  Dillon, 

Jr. 
Ivan  N.  Richardson 
Emory  S.  Jarvls 


ORDNANCE,     SURFACE 

Richard  J  Parker 
Joseph  H.  McGowan 
Eugene  O.  Drews 
Eugene  O.  Drews 

ORDNANCE,   CONTROL 

Edward  W.  Lakeman  William  J.  McKellar 
Howard  J.  McGreehan, Robert  L.  Garrison,  Jr. 

Jr.  Rex  E.   Lantz 

Searls  C.  Hager 

ORDNANCE,    UNDERWATER 

Petral  Morlch  Ray  I.  Etherldge 


Joseph  J.  Ireland 
.Arthur  E.  Kneuer 


Manual    M.    Lohrlngel 
Barry  Mylott 


ADMINISTRATION 

Victor  F.  Go  wen  Clarance  L.  Duffee 

Eugene  H.  Cato  Robert  B.  Worrllow 
Audley  G.  St.  John,  Jr.  Ells  C.  Woodburn 

Ralph  C.  Wooton  Paul  B.  Foster 

Frederick  E.  Gore  Carl  R.  Woods 

Manley  S.  Webb  John  J.  Kennedy 

Argie  L.  Hooker  Richard  H.  Kerr 

BANDMASTER 

Weston  B  King 

ENGINEERING 

John  R.  Kirby  Franklin  H.  Williams 

Donald  S.  MacPhersonDrayton  K.  Rowe 
William  V.  Matson         Ralph  H.  Lord.  Jr. 


James  J.  Mellssarl 
Harry  R.  Erlchson 
Leon  E.  Hall 
Hugh  R.  Glldow 
Martin  L.  Lamens 
Richard  L.  Johnson 


Dawson  L.  Elliott 
Harris  D.  Lambert 
Robert  N.  King 
Claire  R.  Johnson 
William  M.  Young 


HULL 

Elmer  E  Penn  Stanley  J.  Wallace 

Elmer  B.  Precise,  Jr.  Charles  E.  Forrest 

WUner  B.  Knight  George  J.  Payne 

Blza  E.  Goldsby.  Jr.  Lawrence  F.  Hobbs,  Jr. 

ELECTRICIAN 

Alfred  H  Schrocder.Jr  Bobby  L  Hayes 
Clarence  D   Barkley      Charles  A.  Snyder 

ELECTRONICS 

Richard  L.  Cronkrlte    James  B.  Sutherland 
Willis  J.  Ford  Valentine  R.  Flllipplni 

Louis  R.  Maher  William  E.  Dasmger 


Paul  O.  Baker 
James  C.  Cox 


CRYPTOLOGY 

Weldon  E.  Boley 
James  M.  Travers 


AVIATION   OPERATIONS 

Cordon  M.  Merrow        George  O.  Harbison,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Ilao 
Earl  H.  Guthauser 
Morris  E.  Shieppard 


Ward  A.  Dewltt 
John  L.  Adams,  Jr. 
Estel  E.  Kearley 
Wesley  T.  Galloway 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Wilfred  L.  Lowe 
Austin  J.  Joy 
Irvln  B.  Pelnberg 

ABtOLOGY 

James  L.  Ledbetter. 
John  D.  Weaver. 

AVIATION  ORDNANCE 

Harold  F.  Bodenhorn    Robert  Bohnstengel 
Walter  P.  lamber-         Walter  O.  Webb 

ling,  Jr. 


AVIATION  CECTBONTCS 


Richard  H.  Peterson 
Sheridan  L.  Dolvln 
Saminle  L.  Bruce 
Walter  A.  Linzy 
Cameron  W.  Paulk 


George  E.  Magee,  Jr. 
Leslie  W.  Soott 
David  C.  HoUowell 
Hoyt  E.  Mayo 
Walter  A.  Pietruszka 


AVIATION  MAINTENANCE 


Clifford  V.  Ring 
John  P.  Riley 
Voytle  V.  Shackelford 
Benjamin  F.  Jennett 
Vincent  C.   Woychow- 

ski 
Ernest  C.  Edwards 
Jacob  D.  Thacker 


Richard  C.  Hazard 
Thomas  N.  Douglass 
Alwyn  E.  Eardley 
T.  V.  Khachatourian 
•  Alfred  E.  Devlta 
George  M.  Moose 
Benjamin  W.  Capyone 
Albert  L.  Haney 

The  following-named  candidates  to  be 
ensigns  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  for 
temporary  service,  in  the  classification  indi- 
cated, subject  to  the  qualifications  thereof  as 
provided  by  law: 

SUPPLY 


Gerald  L.  Oneal 
Charles  L.  Kazenas 
Robert  H.  Mlddle- 

brookp,  Jr 
Harold  R.  Casper 
James  E.  Nlmmo 
Norman  D.  Bugg 
William  E.  Doran 
Tommle  S.  Mauldln 
Mark  L.  Troutman 
Grant  Crane 
Melvin  M.  Johnson 
Ramon  A.  Copple 
Carl  N.  Orness 
Hugh  R.  McCabe 
Gerald  W.  Carter 
Peter  L.  Nlssen,  Jr. 
Carlyle  E.  Stalker 
Daniel  E.  Ogletree 
Richard  C.  Schoppaul 
Richard  E.  Bush 
Ernest  D.  Norwood 
James  M.  Key 
Gene  A.  Frame 
Douglas  H.  Paulson 
James  C.  Williams 
James  R.  Slantis 
James  W.  Britt 
Leland  D.  Coulter 
Charles  A.  CKeefe 
Donald  E.  Beebe 
William  J.  Van  Sickle 
Walter  J.  Whlttemore 


James  L.  Mullen 
Paul  J.  Shay,  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Stalvey 
Robert  P.  Earlston 
James  F    King 
Louis  E.  Rich 
Jimmy  L.  Conner 
Teddy  Proffer 
Franklin  D.  Kilgore 
Franklin  Carver,  Jr. 
William  W.  Sliver 
Jack  M.  Dally 
Jack  M.  Dear 
Donald  J.  Peltier 
Thomas  J.  Deane.  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Goodhall 
Ronald  J.  Beaulieu 
Frank  Tillman 
Willie  L.  Spradlin 
Donald  R.  Phillips 
William  C.  Mason,  Jr. 
George  R.  Swack 
Donald  L.  Jenkins 
Edwin  C.  Olennon 
Jerry  W.  Vick 
Ronald  H.  Thompson 
Joe  C.  Hawkins 
Ronal  C.  Jones 
Richard  L.  Hawthorne 
Russell  Danley 
Leonard  R.  Hawkins 
Isaac  W.  Bell,  Jr. 
Burnette  S.  Harrison 


CIVIL 

Ronald  L.  Warren 
James  C.  Bare 
Dean  E.  Fadden 
Lawrence  T.  Goodwin 
Kenneth  D.  Gammon 


ENGINEXX 

Eugene  R.  Reilly 
Charles  H.  Yeatts 
Paul  A.  Slater 
William  L.  Gallatin 
John  E.  Ruff 


DECK 


Robert  N.  Beers 
James  G.  Pauley 
Wayne  R  Farrls 
Robert  D.  Ross 
Stanley  V.  Glowlnskl 
Cloyd  D.  Willlson 
Johnny  E.  Whltaker 
Richard  G.  Miller 
Eugene  E.  Schmidt 
Billy  J  Clements 
James  H.  Keller 
William  L.  House 
Daniel  J,  Gill 
Joe  D.  Wllbanks 
Frank  J.  Mehrtens 
Robert  J.  Gould 
Robert  H.  Toole 
Joseph  A.  Droll 
Bartholomew  J.  Wells, 
Jr. 


Dorsey  L.  Turpin 
Carl  A.  Hodge 
Ralph  W.  Bowen,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Rosenbach 
Dewayne  J. 

Papenbrook 
Samuel  R.  Barber 
Richard  A.  Devlnny 
Robert  E.  Myers 
Donald  R.  Morris 
Harry  D.  Moody 
Arthur  R.  Erwln 
George  M.  Morisette, 

Jr. 
Rupert  W.  McMann 
Robert  A.  Voss 
Ronald  J.  Secord 
James    A.    Mitchell 
Norman  J.  Rlggs 
Vaughn  T.  Scott,  Jr. 


OPERATIONS 


William  T.  Broder 
Donald  E.  Schmidt 
Lester  M.  Darrow 
Lee  H.  Robinson 
James  W.  Martin 


Everett  Crews 
Raymond  Gerber 
Charles  L.  Blomberg 
John  R.  Cameron 
Darriell  A.  Lancaster 
Glenn  C.  Olsen 
Stephen  B.  Davis.  Jr. 
Gerald  W.  Muncy 
Robert  J.  Scherrer 
Jack  E.  Timmona 
John  F.  Saxer 
Robert  D.  Kern 


Wllburn  R.  Perry,  Jr.     Edward  J.  Butler 


Duane  K.  Leach 
Verl  D.  DeSelms 
PhlUp  L.  FranU 
Billy  J.  Byrd 
Milton  T.  Sherm&n 
Lyle  H.  Cusson 
John  A.  King,  Jr. 
Ell  gene  J.  Simoneaux 
Floyd  Evans 
Marion  H.  Diller  II 
Lonnle  W.  Hurt 
Larry  E.  Lybarger 


ORDNAKCE,    STJRPACE 


Buddy  A.  Love 
Forrest  L.  Watson 
Robert  E.  Ryan 
R.  V.  Chrane 
Gerhard  A.  Nundahl 
Donald  V.  Henke 
Thurman  H.  Poole 


William  P.  Parker 
Robert  G.  Story 
Kermlt  A.  Taylor 
Donald  D.  Johnson 
Robert  E.  Foxwell 
Gene  G.  Heimbach 


ORDNANCE,    CONTROL 


Richard  A.  Daisley 
Elmer  L.  R.  Black 
Carl  J.  Lawrence 
Lee  A.  Davis 
L,ewis  E.  Ayer.  Jr. 
James  A.  Plttenger 
John  C.  Lederer 
Donald  F.  Smith 
Francis  I.  Rose 
Maurice  C.  Walker 
Russell  C.  Stamper 
David  B.Coates 
William  M.  Cochran 
David  D.  Reynolds 


Homer  E.  Metcalf 
Ernest  W.  Abel 
Gilbert  P.  Shaddock 
Eldon  W.  Roberson 
Kenneth  A.  Hummell 
Til  den    M.    Gallagher, 

Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Ye&kelevltch 
Robert  N.  James 
Paul  E.  Sigg 
Paul  H.  Pietsch 
Max  H.  Morris 
Billy  G.  Bates 


ORDNANCE,  UNDERWATER 


Guy  A.  Smith,  Jr. 
Paul  W.  Hanks 
Patrick  E.  Thomas 
Edwin  C.  Oyer 
Albert  O.  Goodwin 
James  E.  Morris 


Donald  G.  Bechtel.  Sr. 
Thomas  W.  Mudd,  Jr. 
Maurice  D.  Horn,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Anderson 
Herbert  E.  McBride 


ADMINISTRATION 


Bobby  G.  Warmoth 
Keith  L.  Wilcox 
Lewis  C.  High 
Gordon  T.  Frazler,  Jr. 
John  W.  Lukslch 
Lynn  J.  Waddoups 
Donald  Pefferkorn 
Eaward  D.  Lyles 
Lawrence  A.  Thorsten- 

son 
Howard  A.  LaRue 
Eugene  V.  Smith 
Richard  N.  Savllle 
Robert  D.  Davis 
Rajmiond  A.  Johnston 
John  W.  Hoover,  Jr. 
Daniel  F.  Sheridan 
Curtis  C.  Moser 
William  D.  Medlln 
Carson  T.  Belew 
Pat  L.  Grille 
James  R.  Halllgan 
Jack  E.  Brinson 
Daniel  E.  McDonald 
Henry  F.  Dronzek 
Frederick  F.  Ames 
Thomas  C.  Greaber 
Carl  J.  Winter 
Thomas  A.  Polk 
Robert  OTtonnell 
John  C.  Brown 
Arthur  D.  Cloninger 
Benny  C.  Bridges 
Patrick  A.  Durnan 


William  taPrevotte 
Lanty  E.  Thompson 
James  B.  Vaughan,  Jr. 
Loren  L.  Donley 
Gerald  D.  Evans 
Carl  King 
Robert  W.  Simpson 
Earl  C.  Scott,  Jr. 
John  W.  Breslln 
Harold  R.  Williams 
Charles  A.  Barat 
Ralph  L.  Latham 
Leroy  A.  Porgey 
George  W.  Leach 
William  R.  Smith 
Herman  A.  Linzay 
Harold  E.  Sager 
Fred  J.  LoPiano 
Oliver  J.  Karnes 
William  R.  Scott 
Marvin  R.  Wennekamp 
Allan  P.  Willis,  Jr. 
Donald  B.  Mosdell 
Donald  E.  Towne 
Max  E.  Smith 
William  J.  Hopkins 
Michael  N.  Keselica 
Vance  C.  McGee,  Jr. 
Leo  M.  Swanson 
William  L.  Carter 
Richard  T.  ChatelUer 
Kenneth  R.  Mueller 
Owen  H.  Sheppard 
George  E.  Dal  ton 


ENGINEERING 

Marshall  L.  Brook-         Bruce  P.  Aqulzap 


Henry  A  Bradshaw 
Robert  Von  Allmen 
George    T.    Rodiguez, 

Jr. 
Ernest  E  Smith 


shire 
Leroy  J.  Clemen 
Robert  L.  Lewis 
David  L.  Spell 
Jon  P.  Mills 
Harry  M.  Connor,  Jr. 
Leonard  F.  Hemken 


Paul  A.  Brooks 
Floyd  O.  Nelson 
Jerald  C.  Beaver 
Robert  J.  Osborne 
Richard  M.  Bell 
Richard  L.  Hioks 
Merel  W.  Oonaway 


Clarence  M.  Hathaway,Carlo6  E.  McGlothren 
Jr.  Samuel  B.  Elmore 
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CletK  If.  Hester 
Jamea  D.  Whlteford 
Sam  Clayteook 
Donnell  R.  Kidder 
Johnnte  Jones 
Donald  R.  Ayer 
Walter  D.  Bennett 
Robert  T.  Johnaon 
Robert  O.  Maze 
Eugene  K.  Roeendale 
Jesse  C.  Samain 
William  J.  Bracken, 

Jr. 
James  W.  Bckles 
James  R.  Rider 
Richard  P.  Jerr 
Kennetb  E.  Young 
John  P.  Kellen 
Charles  H.  Lewis 
William  P.  Schultz 
John  J.  Connelly 
William  M. 

Schermerhom 
Richard  R.  Paubion 
Robert  P.  Hughes 
Fred  K.  O'Brien 
RaynKjnd  D.  Dukes 
William  B.  KesBler 
Raymond  A.  Bartle 
Louis  L.  Oilkeson 


David  A.  Waters 
William  A.  Slgler 
Vernon  B.  Whitney, 

Jr. 
William  A.  Wmis 
Thomas  W.  Wyatt 
William  E.  Duteher 
Richard  W.  Morlarty 
William  C.  Norfolk 
Edward  A.  Jones 
Jacka  T.  Stttes 
Larence  H.  Brown 
Prank  J.  DeStefano, 

Jr. 
wmiam  C.  Murphy 
Edward  A.  Carley 
Gary  A.  Norrington 
Thomas  C.  Garrett 
Bruce  H.  Bounds 
Forrest  R.  Nutt 
Charles  A.  Brewer 
George  W.  McCornlc 
Donald  O.  Duncan 
James  H.  Rodgers 
Floyd  D.  Shirk 
Delbert  R.  Hugglns 
WUliam  J.  B.  Bogle 
Jesse  C.  Romo 
Michael  R.  Parker 
R.  C.  Polk 


UULL 


WilUam  Berry  Elisha  M.  Bridges,  Jr. 

Harold  S.  Nuquist,  Jr.  Daniel  H.  McNerney 

Arthxir  D.  Devonshire  Thomas  Reagan 

Ralph  D.  Wlcklund  Herbert  T.  Colbum 


Charles  A.  Maultsby 
Joseph  R.  Newton 
Billy  R.  Steele 
Robert  L.  Osborne 


Douglas  A.  Green 
Homer  J.  Freels 
Charles  T.  Peat  IH 
John  E.  Prue 


XLBCTKICIAN 

Richard  D.  Rlter 
Herbert  E.  Mletw 
Jay  M.  Gardner 
William  M.  Plyzm 
Walter  H.  Davts 
Richard  J.  Bruce 
William  N.  Roes 
Harold  R.  Lane 
Richard  E.  Dias 
Berten  J.  Huselton 
Ronald  D.  Hines 
Judd  A.  Moss 
Thomas  K.  Howe 
Donald  E.  Welton 
Clifton  R.  Abbey 
Billy  L.  Hall 
Charles  M.  Luce.  Jr 
John  G.  Kirkus 
Harold  L.  Relssig 


Richard  W.  Caverly 
Robert  V.  Burnett 
James  D.  Flemmlng 
William  R.  Prather,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Wlllan 
Joe  T.  Hitt 
Jim  D.  McClanahan 
John  F  Wasco 
William  J.  Loring 
Robert  S.  Danza 
John  E.  Pendleton 
Daniel  A.  Zuber 
Claud  E.  Carty 
Richard  L.  Allard 
Constantine  J.  Oramer 
Ronald  V.  Gillette 
Ellwood  T.  Risk.  Jr. 
Glen  E.  Tighe 
Daniel  L.  Latondress 


William  L.  Lehmbeck  Leland  R.  Lawrence 

KLBCnONICS 

Dennis  A.  Harrison 
Maurice  E.  Tower 
Hartle  E.  Johnson 
Lewis  Lashley 
Carl  R.  Berg 
Hubert  R.  Garrett 
Walter  E.  Watson 


Edward  M.  Lovejoy 

Lewis  A.  Wlmer,  Jr. 

Eugene  E.  Mann 

WiUlam  L.  WyUe 

Oral  N.  Sellee 

Donald  A.  Doersch 

Walter  P.  Wisnewskl 

Lawrence  L.  Ferguson    Robert  J.  Sunderman 


Joseph  J.  Simpson 
Albert  M.  Loggans 
Richard  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
Allan  C.  Russell 
John  F.  Manley 
Glen  N.  Wood 
William  A.  Tanner,  Jr. 


Roger  H.  Lepage 
Vernon  C.  Hulsey 
Larry  A.  Rich 
Prank  Nekrasz 
Milton  B.  Gore 
Edward  W.  Morris 


CETPTOLOGT 
Richard  F.  Emery  Schlrrell  R.  Newkirk 


William  P.  Talt,  Jr. 
Keith  R.  Taylor 
Richard  E.  Sanborn 
Cefred  K.  Hildreth 
John  A.  Hare 
John  J.  Breslln.  Jr. 
Emanuel  J.  Novak 
Donley  A.  Roberts 
Richard  E.  Adams 
John  B.  Clark 
John  P.  Arnold 
Virgil  G.  Hulsey 


Robert  C.  Taylor 
Gerald  R.  Gavin 
VanBuren  Collie,  Jr. 
Lynn  D.  McMullin 
William  P.  BuEhaedt 
Charles  R.  Gough 
Howard  M.  Reese 
Ronald  E.  Drlesbach 
George  H.  Stanford,  Jr 
Donald  E.  Bishop 
Donald  E.  Buckius 
John  T.  Kom 


Carl  Nelson,  Jr. 
Keith  E.  Nowlin 
Albert  Bedard 


Donald  E.  Scherz 
William  R.  Hadley 
Gerald  L.  Hlgdon 

AVIATION    OPEaATlONS 

John  M.  Smith  William  P.  Kohlrusch 

CarroU  O.  Wood  Michael  A.  Benson 

Wllburn  C.  Smith  Clark  R.  Farabaugh 
Forrest     M.     Sullivan, Harry  A.  Bartz 

Jr-  Charles  E.  Clarke 

William  H.  Russell  Edward  J  Sweeney  Jr 

Donald  F.  Walts  Samuel  D  StllweU 

Albert  C.  Blessing,  Jr.  Vem  A.  DuBols 
George  A.  Phillips,  Jr.  James  C.  Earhart 

Rodolphe  W.  Beaudry  Clifford    L.   VanDlvner 

Paul  R.  Wales  Alcuin  J  Schloesser 

James  N.  Butler,  Jr.  Welf  ord  V.  Pinch 

Raymond  A.  Sylvestre  Richard  L.  Wallne 

Donald  E.  Cook.  Jr.  Joel  M.  Ritchie 


Lorin  A.  Dennis 
James  A.  Greenwood 
Ralph  S.  Feeback 
Ivan  E.  Sawyer 
Peter  P.  Cardinal 
Marvin  L.  McCown 
Robert  W.  Jackson 


Robert  B.  Recknor 
Richard  L.  McGrath 
WUllam  K.  Scott 
Jerome  C  Jones 
William  T.  Derby,  Jr. 
Hubert  R  Lelghton,  Jr 


Carl  E.  Brady 
James  E.  Tuthlll 
Ralph  W.  Lewis 


PHOTOGRAPH  T 

Charles  C.  Sherwood 
Nell  3.  Mllligan 
William  R.  Dxike,  Jr. 

AEBOLOCT 


Floyd  E.  Howerton 
Brent  L.  Peterson 
Edward  J.  Roiisseau 
Ralph  E.  Wrenn 
Alvln  J.  Richards 


Jack  K . Pogue 
Maurice  E.  Glbbs 
Raymond  E.  Betan- 
court 


AVIATION    ORDNANCX 

Thomas  R.  Allen  Marlon  K.  Nelson 


James  K.  Simpson 
Harrell  L.  Wldener 
John  T.  Buckly 
Charles  P.  Lents 
Alvln  B.  Macpherson 


Donald  J.  McGlnty 
Milo  K.  Benson 
Daron  E.  St.  Germaine 
James  P.  VambeU 
David  A.  Rogers 


AVIATION    ILECTEONICS 

Ray  R.  Dickson  Bruce  C.  Henderson 


Frederick  D.  Vinson 
Meredith  R.  ICUier 
Bernard  B.  Hassler 
Robert  H.  Cheyne,  Jr. 
Duane  E.  Barry 
Kenneth  D.  Shoultz 
James  G.  Prxiltt 
David  W.  Perkins 
Dean  H.  Harvey 
John  P.  Cordlne.  Jr. 
Donald  E.  Waltman 


Francis  G.  Judd 
Donald  P.  Brumgard 
Gordon  E.  Thomas 
Billy  E.  Norrell 
Norman  L  Balllet 
Harry  D.  Welch 
Frederick  R.  Stage 
George  A.  Lledel 
James  R.  Newland 
Jlmmle  L  Llndt 
William  A.  Cross 


Richard  R.  Robldoux   Charles  F  Reler 


Charles  R.  Hackett 
Dale  V.  Clark 
Floyd  E.  Tasking 
Gerald  C.  Smith 
Charles  Lane 
Arthur  E.  Hoover 
Bobby  G   Lambert 
Farrell  J.  Braun 
Ralph  B.  Houser,  Jr. 
Joe  R.  Brewer 


Daniel  B.  Mitchell 
WlUiam  L.  Bcverstock 
Albert  L.  Lockhart 
John  N.  Currier 
Donald  E.  Lemay 
John  S.  Freeman 
Jerome  B    Neal 
Bascomb  E  Branson 
Joseph  J.  Patek 


AVIATION    MAINTENANCS 


Charles  D.  Dick 
Robert  A.  Boxirgeois 
Ronald  W.  Kissick 
John  Senappe 
James  R.  Wright 
John  P.  Connor 
Carl  J.  Coppenger 


Ernest  G.  Odel 
Edwin  G.  Aeberli 
Keland  L  E)rake.  Jr. 
Thomas  W.  Grawrock, 

Jr. 
Alton  L.  Boyd 
Jim  Campbell 


Richard  G.  Murkland  James  H.  Sims 


Ben  Klght 
David  L.  Davidson 
Edward  P.  Denlea 
Clarence  E.  Colvin 
Bob  D.  Sealy 


Phillip  R.  Legan 
Robert  S.  Hunter 
Walter  E.  Wishart 
Robert  L.  Souders 
James  D.  Hess 


Alfred  P.  Carrlngton    Billy  J.  Ledrord 


James  C.  Johnson 
Richard  A.  Krick 
T.  W.  Hitchcock 
Thomas  P.  Mumford 
Harry  P.  Hold  en.  Jr. 
Jourdan  T.  Sullivan, 
Jr. 


James  J.  Oeddes 
Robert  L.  Ferguson 
Charles  D.  Long 
Richard  K    Koehler 
WllUam  C.  Shinn 
Beauron  L.  Carnley 


February  |j 

The  following-named   candidates  -.- 
as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  in  the  t^lT 
temporary  service,  Umited  duty  oolv  »!'  * 
classification  Indicated,  subject  to  tht  aL^ 
flcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  Uw*""*" 

STJPFLT 

Benjamin  P.  Bence 
George  T.  Cooper 
Clark  J  Janssen 
Albert  E.  Harper 

CIVIL    ENGINEER 

Richard  D.  Whltmer 


Neale  W.  Bvaoa 
Charles  R.Lea 
Armon  G.  Qranthai^ 


DECK 


Walter  P.  B.  Yielding 
Donald  J.  Backe 
Lawrence  J.  Zarek 
Daniel  A.  James 


Paul  P  BrowQ 
Gilbert  P.  Robimo,^ 


Gaston  L.  Crawfom 

OPERATIONS 


Earl  A.  Monaghan 
Michael  J.  Taylor 
Douglas  W.  Potter 

ORDNANCE, 

James  P.  earlier 


Walter  L.  Welsh 
Richard  L  West 

UNDKBWATn 


ADMINISTRATION 

George  W.  Sacks  Vance  J.  Mitchell 

Harold  R.  Walght  "  " 

Robert  H.  Strath 
Kenneth  R.  Simklns 


Harold  C.  Dolao 
Caroll  R.  Buss 


CRTPTOLOGT 

Jack  Berkeblle 
Dean  O.  Brock  bank 
Aaron  J.  Claassen 


AVIATION    OPERATIONS 

Melvln  D.  Beck  Colin  C  Pemberton 

Henry  Hanno  Harold  J.  Youm 

Forrest  C.  Day  ^ 

PHOTOCRAPHT 

Lynn  E.  Martin 


AEROLOGY 


Robert  E.  Buttrlck 
Joseph  E.  PhlUlps 
WlUard  G.  Gould 
Willie  R.  Sanders 


Roy  L.  Oraczyk 
William  T.  Kent 
Edward  Wanzor.  Jr. 


AVIATION    ORDNANCT 

Ignatius  A.  Signorelll 

The  following- named  (from  the  tenponn 
disabUlty  retired  list)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  CWO~3  in  tin 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlODi 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Willis  P.  Hall.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  MsrlM 
Corps  for  permement  promotion  to  the  gndi 
of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  quallfla- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  P.  Dlehl 
Larry  J.  Miner 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  MatIim 
Corps  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  gnde 
of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  quallto- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Thomas  R.  H.  Alton     Wlllard  F.  GalbralUi, 


William  W.  Alvord 
John  M.  Andrews 
Kermlt  C  Ashley 
Enos  A.  Axtell,  Jr. 


Jr. 
William  H.  Olbson 
David  P.  Grlnstead 
Joseph  A.  Harlng 


Thomas  B  Bagley.  Jr.   Robert  E  Harris 


James  ".  Becker 
Richard  S.  Brandt 
Joseph  T.  Burkhardt 
John  D  Carr 
James  L   Carroll 
Sidney  P.  Chapln 
David  L.  Chllcote 
Charlie  J.  Clanton 
Richard  L.  Cody 
Lee  D.  Coker 
James  W.  Davis 
Andrew  D.  Debona 


Robert  E   Heldbredw 
John  B.  HendrlcJu 
John  A.  Holman 
Richard  O.  Howe 
Robert  B  Johnston 
William  P.  Jumej 
Gary  K.  Lambert 
Edward  O.  Le  Boy 
Ira  T.  Mallard 
JaLines  E.  Martin 
James  M.  Matthsvi.  3i- 
David  F.  MUler 


_    _  William  B.  Mooney 

Thomas  W.  De  Pretorowiniam  W.  Moorhewt 
Thomas  J.  Evans  jj- 

Robert  O.  Powles  Samuel  T.  Myen 

Charles  D.  Prey  Sammy  L  Owens 
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Richard  P.  Parker         Edward    E.    Shanklin. 

Harold  D.  Pettengill  Jr. 

MJrhael  Raoul-Duval  Harry  S.  Shoemaker 


John  J.  Be«Mi    ^ 
Denis  W.  Retoske 
Michael  E.  Rich 
Edward  F.  RHey 
Michael  B.  Riley 
Everette  S.  Roane 


Walter  H.  Skierkowskl 
David  A.  Springer 
Richard  L.  Stewart 
Harry  E.  Stimson 
Walter  G.  Buttle 
Ronald  B.  Tuttle 
^nnl8~E7Rothgaber    Dwlght  D.  Weber 
Dennis  M.  Sams  Julian  A.  Welngarten 

Carl  G  Schwendler      David  D.  Wlnterle 
Harry  J.  Shane  Francisco  J.  Yraguen 

The    following-named     (meritorious    non- 
commissioned   officers)    for   permanent    ap- 
Dointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Allen  F.  Goldenson 
Walter  P.  Hudiburg.  Jr. 
•Indicates  ad  interim  appointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  February  19. 1963 : 
Defutt   Director    of   the   Peace   Corps 
Bill  D.  Moyers.  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps. 


Special  Reprzsentativb  roa  Trade  Negotia- 
tions 

Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassadcw  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary,  to  which  of- 
fice he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Deputt   Special   Repsesentattve    fob   Trade 

Negotiations 

William  T.  Goesett,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

Administrator  or  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development 

David  Elliott  Bell,  of  Massachvisetts,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Execltive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment 

John  C.  Bullitt  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a 
term  of  2  years,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 


pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

XJS.   Executive  Directoi   ot  th«   iNTiaNA- 
ttonal  Monet  art  Fund 

WiUiam  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  a  years,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Ambassador 

The  following-named  person,  who  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  office  indicated : 

J.  Wesley  Jones,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  G.  Edward 
Clark,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign  Service  ofllcer 
for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1,  and 
ending  John  W.  O'Connell.  of  South  Da- 
kota, a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  be  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  which  ncHnlnatlons 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  January  15, 
1963. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Freedom  From  Hanger  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Fehriiary  19,  1963 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  January  23d,  des- 
ignating the  week  of  March  17  through 
March  23.  1963.  as  National  Freedom 
Prom  Hunger  Week.  I  also  ask  that  a 
statement  by  the  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Freedom  From  Hunger  be  In- 
cluded following  the  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. 

The  President  has  urged  American 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  to  participate 
in  the  observance  of  National  Freedom 
Prom  Hunger  Week.  America  has  no 
more  valuable  material  asset  than  our 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  Uve  in  a  world  that  has  not 
yet  solved  the  dilemma  of  too  much  in 
the  midst  of  too  little. 

The  freedom-from-hunger  campaign 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion Of  the  United  Nations  is  designed 
to  eliminate  chronic  food  shortages 
around  the  globe.  This  high  endeavor 
deserves  the  support  of  us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Proclamation  bt  the  Pkxsidtkt  or  thr 

Vnnro   States   of   America   on    National 

FREEDOM  From  Hunger  Week 

The  White  House, 

January  23,  1963. 
Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
Of  the  Pood  and  Agricult\u-e  Organization  of 
tne  United   Nations,    is   participating   with 


nearly  100  other  countries  of  the  world  in 
the  FAO  international  freedom-from-hunger 
campaign;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation  has  been  establlsiied  to 
provide  citizen  leadership  for  the  campaign 
in  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  Public  Law  87-641,  approved  Octo- 
ber 18,  1962,  has  authorized  this  Nation,  in 
furtherance  of  the  international  freedom- 
from-hunger  campaign,  to  be  host  to  the 
World  Pood  Congress  from  June  4  to  18. 
1963;  and 

"Whereas  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  have 
produced  an  abundance  of  food  for  our  own 
people  and  for  sharing  with  others;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  sharing  our  national  abundance  through 
their  generous  Bupp»ort  of  oversea  assist- 
ance programs  of  religious  organizations, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  private  groups  and 
foundations,  and  through  food  for  peace  and 
other  governmental  programs,  have  demon- 
strated their  concern  with  the  problem  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  throughout  the 
world;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  a  rededlcation 
of  men's  minds  and  hearts  to  the  inspiring 
possibilities  of  working  together  to  free  the 
world  from  hunger:  Now,  therefore,  I.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  designate  the  week 
of  March  17  through  March  23.  1963,  as  Na- 
tional Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Week. 

"I  ask  the  American  Freedom  Prom  Hun- 
ger Foundation  to  take  national  leadership 
in  planning  appropriate  observance  of  this 
week;  and  I  urge  American  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life  to  participate  in  the  observance 
of  National  Freedom  From  Hunger  Week. 

"I  also  ask  that  all  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  have  official  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  food,  nutrition, 
and  international  relations  take  appropriate 
steps  to  observe,  and  to  cooperate  with  pri- 
vate groups  in  observing.  National  Freedom 
Prom  Hunger  Week." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  22d 
day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1963, 


and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  187th. 

John  F.  KsNmDT. 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Rxtsk, 
Secretary  oj  State. 

Statement  bt  the  National  CmzxNS  Com- 
MrrrzE  roi  Freedom  Prom  Hunoxe 

By  proclamation.  President  Kennedy  has 
declared  the  week  of  March  17-23  National 
Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Week,  In  which  he  has 
Invited  the  participation  of  all  citizens. 
This  week  encompasses  the  date  of  March 
21,  which  is  World  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Day.  It  marlEs  the  beginning  of  the  sowing 
season  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the 
harvesting  season  in  the  Southern.  With 
relation  to  the  church  calendar  of  all  great 
religions,  it  occvu-s  after  Ramadan,  before 
Passover  and  Baster,  and  during  Lent.  Its 
observance  has  been  promised  by  world 
leaders  of  all  religious  faiths.  The  week  is 
a  crucial  point  of  the  worldwide  freedom- 
from-hunger  campaign  as  a  means  of  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  this  program 
since  its  inception  in  1960  and  to  call  forth 
greater  effort  for  subsequent  phases  of  the 
campaign. 

The  purpose  of  the  week  is  to  rededlcate 
men's  minds  and  hearts  to  the  inspiring  pos- 
sibilities of  working  together  to  free  the 
world  from  hunger.  Other  purposes  include 
the  matter  of  focusing  greater  public  In- 
terest on  the  problem  of  world  hunger  and 
stimulate  more  national  effort  toward  the 
alleviation  of  that  problem  through  self- 
help  agricultural  development  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
which  suffer  from  hunger;  to  provide  a  suit- 
able climate  for  the  World  Pood  Congress 
which  convenes  in  the  United  States  during 
June  4-18,  1963;  to  foster  greater  under- 
standing of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Decade,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
individual  participation. 

Plans  for  this  participation  in  the  United 
States  include  an  appyeal  to  all  church  leaders 
to  deliver  a  message  on  the  general  theme 
of  world  hunger  in  their  services  of  Sundays, 
March  17  and  24,  and  possibly  by  a  special 
observance  on  March  31.  Postage  stamipi 
commemorating  World  Freedom  Prom  Hun- 
ger Day  will  be  issued  in  nearly  100  eountriea 
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on  Marcti  21;  tbe  Vnlt«d  States  wUl  Issue 
a  similar  stamp  on  tbe  opening  day  of  tbe 
World  Food  Congress,  June  4.  An  ambas- 
sador's dinner  program  Is  planned  for  March 
21  In  Washington,  to  which  will  be  Invited 
the  representatives  of  more  than  100  coun- 
tries that  will  participate  in  tbe  World  Pood 
Congress,  along  with  the  representatives  of 
nongoTernmental  organizations  that  are  in- 
terested in  tbe  objectives  of  tbe  foundation. 
Tiie  program  will  be  featured  by  a  simple 
menu,  speeches  on  the  subject  of  hunger  by 
important  world  figures,  and  musical  enter- 
tainment. This  dinner  program  Is  symbolic 
of  similar  luncheon  and  dinner  programs  to 
be  held  throughout  the  United  States  by 
educational,  civic,  and  rellgio\is  groups  dur- 
ing the  week.  A  part  of  these  programs 
shou'.d  Include  a  contribution  to  be  given 
In  the  name  of  the  freedom-from-hunger 
campaign  to  some  charitable  organization 
for  agricultural  projects  in  the  developing 
countries.     This  carries  out   a  primary  ob- 


Febrmry  f^ 


Jectlve  of  tbe  campaign  to  promote  greater 
agricultural  development  in  areas  of  under- 
development. 

There  are  a  nxmiber  of  things  which  In- 
dividuals and  their  organizations  can  do  to 
participate  in  this  activity.     These  include: 

(a)  Provide  tbe  use  of  organlzaUonal 
media  to  publicize  the  event  and  distribute 
freedom-for-hunger  literature  among  your 
associates. 

(b)  Invite  the  cooperation  of  local  news- 
papers, radio,  and  TV  and  furnish  them  with 
material  on  the  event. 

(c)  Plan  an  unseen -guest  luncheon  or 
dinner  program.  Consider  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  as 
your  unseen  guests.  Have  a  simple  menu 
(possibly  Include  a  national  dish  from  one 
of  those  countries) ,  Invite  a  local  speaker  on 
the  theme  of  world  hunger,  set  up  an  exhibit 
and  send  a  contribution  to  a  favorite  charity 
for  overseas  development  work  in  the  name 
of  the   freedom-from-hunger  campaign. 


(d)  Arrange    an    exhibit    In   a   nii,*  -. 
quented  by  the  public.  ■*• 

(e)  Use   freedom-from-hunger  aaak 
special  postmark  cancellations  f<»  KrL*** 
mailings.  o«Ha^| 

(f)  Invite  the  parUclpatlon  of  chfc-. 
school,  business,  and  industrial  ^T*^ 
Even  at  home  you  can  set  an  extra  dS*^ 
an   unseen  guest.  •"■"•iw 

Above  all.  let  us  hope  that  all  liMU»fch,.u 
shall  share  In  this  program  by  commm 
themselves  to  some  personal  action  on  »? 
half  of  the  long-range  obJectlve«  nf  S^ 
campaign.  Whether  thia  acUon  be  ■miiJ*! 
or  concrete,  the  success  of  Freedom  Rn^ 
Hunger  Week  depends  upon  large-sctllr 
dividual  participation.  ^^  *" 

Citizens   are  urged  to  write  to  thli  em 
mlttee  at  the  following  address:  Am^^ 
Freedom  from  Hunger  FoundaUon.  InT^ 
Jackson  Place,  NW..  Washington.  D.c 
Hakkt  W,  Edwasbs] 

Executive  Dfrertor. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Febrtary  20,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  turning  to  this  altar  of 
Thy  grace,  from  all  the  divisive  forces  in 
the  world  about  us.  which  tear  and  sepa- 
rate and  push  apart,  we  would  that  Thou 
shDuldst  send  us  out  to  our  differing,  and 
often  our  d  fficult  work,  hoping  all 
things  and  enduring  all  things.  Save  us 
from  giving  to  the  tasks  that  await  us 
anything  less  than  our  truest  and  best. 
Del  ver  us  from  any  failure  of  self-con- 
trol and  from  unworthy  words  spoken  in 
haste  or  in  passion. 

With  clear  eyes  may  we  see  Thee  as 
our  Father,  our  fellows  near  and  far  as 
our  neighbors,  and  ourselves  as  our 
brother's  keeper. 

In  that  vision  splendid  of  Divine  Fa- 
therhood, and  of  human  brotherhood, 
may  we  dream  our  dreams,  fashion  our 
lives,  enact  our  laws,  build  our  Nation, 
and  plan  our  world  unti!  this  shadowed 
earth,  which  is  our  home,  rolls  out  of 
the  darkness  into  the  li^ht  and  it  is 
daybreak  everywhere. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
Is  the  light  of  the  world.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  19.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICTE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the   United    States    submitting   sundry 


nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


SENATE  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  I  hope  that  if  I  am  first  on  my 
feet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour,  I  shall  be  recognized.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  relative  to  procedure 
in  the  Senate.  I  assure  each  and  every 
Senator  that  the  statement  will  not  be 
directed  at  any  Senator  in  particular. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  on  his  feet,  and  if  he  ad- 
dresses the  Chair,  and  if  the  Chair  hears 
the  Senator's  voice  first,  the  Chair  will 
recognize  him. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Btjildincs  for  Operations  of  the  Bxtreau  of 
THE  Mint 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg.s- 
lation  to  authorize  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  buildings  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

MzDiCAL  Cake  for  Certaih   Coa^'t   and  Geo- 
detic StrmvET  Retired  Ships'  Officers  and 
Carw  Members  and  Thxir  Dependents 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation  to  provide   medic*!  care  for  certain 
Coast    and    Oeodetic    Survey    retired    ahlpa" 
officers  and  crew  members  and  their  depend- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes   (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Amewbment  of  District  of  CoLtriCBiA  Prac- 
tical, Nurses'  Licovsinc  Act 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 


ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  imnui 
the  District  of  Columbia  Practical  N^|- 
Licensing  Act.  and  for  other  purpose*  (win 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  CoaualttM 
on  the  District  of  Coltmibia. 

RsposT   ON    Review    of    Certain    RBLoc*nMi 
Costs  Incurhed  bt  Contractors  WriH  thi 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Natioru 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratiok 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener»l  of 
the    United    SUtes.    transmitting,   pummu 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  reloeaUoi 
costs   Incurred   by   contractors   with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics  and    Space    Administration   for  tbi 
recruiting  of  salaried  personnel   who  tennl- 
nated    employment   shortly   after  they  vtrt 
hired,  dated  February  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Go?- 
emment  Operations. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,   were   laid  before  the 
Senate,   or  presented,  and  referred  u 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repretcnts- 
tives  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  tbi 
Committee  on  Interior  smd  Insular  Aflaln; 

"Whereas  our  Congresswoman  JtnjA  Bn- 
tx»  Hansen  has  introduced  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress a  measure  designated  as  H  R.  9M  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  In  the  Ptetfle 
Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  gener- 
ated at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  la  thli 
region  and  to  guarantee  consumers  of  elee- 
tricity  la  other  regions  reciprocal  prlorltj; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  the  resourcei 
of  this  State  and  region  be  preserved  tsd 
protected  in  order  to  assure  the  proper  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  section  of  the  NsUob 
and  to  promote  the  economic  well-beiaf  ct 
our  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  the  abundnnt  hydroelectrlt 
power  resource  of  the  Pacific  Northwert  li 
a  major  asset  to  the  area  and  providee  in- 
surance for  expansion  of  industrial  settfltr 
and  consequent  additional  employment  op- 
portunity which  is  vital  to  needs  ot  am 
burgeoning  population;  and 

"Whereas  proper  utilization  and  derelop- 
ment  of  our  resources  and  economy  demBOdi 
that  aU  possible  hydroelectric  poww  b» 
available  for  such  purpose:  Now,  therefon. 
be  It 

"Resolved  ty  the  house  of  repreaent^tiwa. 
That  this  body  respectfully  petitions  tbst 
the  88th  Congress  of  the  United  States  enirt 
the  necessary  legislation  embodied  in  HA 
994  and  thereby  insure  to  the  people!  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  that  there  will  b«  full 
and  adequate  opportunity  to  properly  pro- 


mote our  resource  wealth  In  the  best  Interest 
of  all  the  people  of  this  region  ol  the  United 
States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
to  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
\JS.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
fess from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"S.    R.    HOLCOMB, 

"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  32 

"Whereas  the  education  of  every  child 
in  our  Nation  is  an  Investment  in  our 
greatest  natural  resource,  our  children;   and 

"Whereas  the  schools  of  our  Nation,  both 
public  and  private,  are  in  great  need  of 
financial  aid;  and 

"Whereas  direct  governmental  financial 
aid  to  private  schools  is  extremely  limited 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  73d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  hereby  memorialized  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
as  follows : 

"1.  Allow  each  taxpayer  an  income  tax  de- 
duction of  specified  percent  of  his  income 
for  his  contributions  to  educational  insti- 
tutions; except  that  a  deduction  shall  not  be 
allowed  for  contributions  to  any  school,  or 
school  district  or  other  school  boundary 
which  (a)  does  not  meet  the  minimum  man- 
agement or  educational  standards  set  by  the 
State  in  which  the  school,  or  school  district 
or  other  school  boundary  is  located;  or  (b) 
which  discriminates  in  the  admission  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color;  or 
(c)  which  segregates  admitted  students  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

"2.  Each  taxpayer  claiming  a  deduction  for 
contributions  to  educational  institutions  be 
required  (a)  to  identify  each  school,  or 
school  district  or  other  school  boundary,  to 
which  contributions  were  made;  (b)  to  in- 
dicate the  amount  of  the  contribution  to 
each  school,  school  district  or  other  school 
boundary;  and  (c)  to  enclose  a  signed  re- 
ceipt from  each  donee,  or  a  money  order  re- 
ceipt Identifying  the  donee  as  the  payee  of 
the  order,  or  a  processed  check  or  draft  iden- 
tifying the  donee  as  the  payee. 

"Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  present  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Congressman  and 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  February  13,  1963. 
"John  W.  Lewis.  Jr.. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Predric  B.  Selike, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives  " 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"House  Resoli-tion  14 
"Resolution    urging    Congress    to    continue 
support  of   the  tobacco  research   program 
at  the  Agricultural  Science  Center  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky 

"Whereas  during  1960  and  1961  there  was 
appropriated  and  allocated  by  the  general 
assembly  for  an  agricultural  science  center  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  and  for  tobacco 
research  at  such  center  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion; and 

"Whereas  the  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth subsequently  made  available  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  for  construction  and  re- 
search at  such  center;  and 


"Whereas  in  1962  there  was  fq3proprlated 
and  allocated  by  the  general  assembly  more 
than  %2  million  for  construction  and  research 
at  such  center;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  appropriated  since  1960  more 
than  $200,000  each  year  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  for  tobacco  research,  a  large 
portion  of  which  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  for  this  project;  and 

"Whereas  tobacco  ranks  fifth  as  a  crop  in 
terms  of  Income  to  farm  families,  and  pro- 
vides the  raw  material  for  one  of  the  major 
industries  in  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas  tobacco  taxes  contribute  ap- 
proximately $2.5  billion  annually  to  the  sup- 
port of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments;  and 

"Whereas  scientific  and  technical  changes 
have  greatly  affected  American  agriculture  as 
a  whole,  but  tobacco  has  been  heretofore 
neglected  in  terms  of  an  adequate  scientific 
research  program;  and 

"Whereas  extensive  construction  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  at  the  Agricultural 
Science  Center  of  the  University  of  Kentucky; 
new  tobacco  research  is  already  underway  at 
such  center;  and  such  center  is  now  provided 
and  equipped  for  that  purpose  with  expen- 
sive scientific  equipment  specifically  devel- 
oped for  tobacco  research,  including  environ- 
mental control  units,  spectrophotometers, 
strain  gage  controls,  time  lapse  cameras, 
dynamic  test  machines  and  precision  strain 
gage  load  controls;  and 

"Whereas  continuance  of  the  tobacco  re- 
search program  at  the  Agricultural  Science 
Ceai.er  of  t!ie  University  of  Kentucky  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  the  Nation  generally,  by  avoiding  uneco- 
nomical duplication  of  research  efforts  and 
expenses  incident  thereto:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  are  urged  to  continue 
their  support,  through  adequate  appropria- 
tions and  allocations,  of  tobacco  research  on 
all  kinds  of  tobacco  at  the  Agricultural  Sci- 
ence Center  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
supplementing  appropriations  and  alloca- 
tions heretofore  made  and  hereafter  to  be 
made  by  this  Commonwealth. 

"Sec.  2.  The  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  send  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 


tion to  the  presiding  offloer  axkd  chlmt  claik 
of  each  Chamber  of  the  CongresB  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  congressional  delega- 
tion." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federation  of 
Lithuanian-American  R.  C.  Societies,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  favoring  action  by  the  United 
States  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  enslaved  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain;  to  the  Committee  on  Fcreiga 
Relations. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION      OP     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile    inventories    as    of    December 
1962.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the   report  printed  in  the  Record,   to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Stockpile    Inventories.    Dbckmbkb 
1962 

INTRODUCTION 

This  Is  the  37th  in  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It  is 
for  the  month  of  December  IWSa. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
In  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Defense,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  Inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  December  1, 
1962.  totaled  $14,439,051,008.  and  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  they  totaled  $14,351,084,895, 
a  net  decrease  of  $87,966,113  during  the 
month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  but  the  cost  value  figures 
are  summarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  invcntorie.s  I'Xj  vnij 

or  category 

Major  category 

Beeinninc  of 

month, 
Dec.  1,  1962 

End  of  month. 
Dec.  31,  1962 

Net  change 
during 
month 

f  lr;>t('pir  nnd  tTitiral  mntcrials: 

National  stockpik-  > 

Prfeii.so  rrodurtion  .\ct 

$5,  SM,  S.'<9. 000 
l..Wi,  IS-I.^OO 
1,1.'V1.140,743 

$.').  SSS.  903. 600 
L.'iOn,  603,900 
1.298.  441. 1I-.7 

-$4,985,400 
—  1  581  ,500 

Supiilcinont:il— biirtpr 

+7,  300,  424 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials' 

8.  087.  21.').  143 

8.  687.  948.  667 

+733  5*'4 

Agrimlturiil  conimodiiios: 

Vrwe  supiwrt  inventorv 

5,321.248.551 

128,  265,  426 

5,  232, 359, 708 
128,  232.  2«9 

—  88  888  843 

Inventory  transferred  (rem  national  stockpile  ' 

—  23  137 

Total,  aprirultural  convmcKlitles  '. 

6,  449.  MC,  977 

S,  360,  .591,  997 

Kk  b]]    UHO 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Det^artment  of  Defen.so 

29,501.190 
176. 900.  698 

31.228.342 
176. 922. 589 

+  1.667.152 

+21.  891 

Civil  delenso  medical  stockpile,  department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

206,461,888 

208.150.931 

■4-1  688  043 

Machine  tools: 

defense  rro<iuction  Act 

2.230,800 
93, 639, 200 

2, 230,  800 
92. 162.  500 

National  Industrial  Kesorve  Act 

-1.476.700 

Total,  machine  tools 

95,  870, 000 

94.393,300 

—  1  476  7(X) 

Total,  all  Inventories 

14,439,051,008 

14.351,084.896 

—  87  UTiA  113 

'Cotton  Inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  withdrawn  from  the  national  stockpile  nnd  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Conxwation  for  disi>osal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548,  during  .\ugust  1902. 
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Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
coixunodlty,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  flgurefl  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  lo- 
cations, together  with  certain  packaging, 
processing,  upgrading,  etc.,  costs  as  carried 
in    agency    Inventory    accounts.     Quantities 
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are  stated  In  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of 
measure. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  Includes  pro- 
gram descriptions  and  statutory  citations 
pertinent  to  each  stockpile  Inventory  within 
the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  deUU  as  follows; 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  (all  grades),  December  1962 
(showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity, and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives 


in  terms  of  quantity  as   of   the  end  nf  *v 
month).  "  °i  the 

Table  2:    Agricultural  commodities  in,, 
tories,  December  1963  (showing  by  comm 
Ity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  ^^" 
of  co6t  value  and  quantity) .  ^^nng 

Table  3  :    Civil  defense  supplies  and  eanin 
ment    inventories,    December    1962    (showl 
by  it*m  net  changes  during  the  monthi^ 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table   4:     Machine    tools    inventorlea    n« 
cember   1962    (showing   by   item   net  chan«^ 
during    the    month    in    terms    of    cost   vlh 
and  quantity) .  ^* 


T.\BLE  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  gradti 


„  ^\    DfCCinl.cr  1962  {shoH-in<i  },!i  roonnmlitii  n,l  ,hn„.i,.s   dnr.nn  th.    ur,  ,1 

xn  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  m  tinns  of  iptanlit'i  as  nf  Ih,  ,  ,i'l  <,(  th,   monih^ 


Co.'Jt  value 

t^tiantity 

■ 

C  oriniio<lity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Dec.  1,  1962 

1         End  i.f 
1        inomh, 
j  Dt-c.  31,  I',*;.' 

.Vt-r  ^liiinpo 
durinc 
iiionili 

Vnitlnf 
mcasijre 

Bopinninp 
o)  month. 
Dor.  1.  1962 

End  of 

n-.ontli, 

rpc.  31,  1962 

Not  chaiiKC 
durtaK 
liiontii 

Maxin  iim 
ol.jpctivc  ' 

Kicessovpf 

ohjtctivr 

Aluminum,  metal- 

Naticmal  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

$487,  fi88.  100 
427.261.200 

f4S7.  f>SO.  f."0 
429.  -227.  .50(1 

-«7,  ,'Wi 
+  1.  y>,«i.  :joo 

Short  ton 

do..^ 

1.129.  0O7 
m:*,  998 

1.128.989 
MS.  115 

-IS 

+  1.117 

Total 

S14.  048,  300 

916.  908.  IW 

-l-l.S'-S.  !<« 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

Short  ton. . . 
...do __ 

1,973,005 

1        1, '.'77. 104 

+  4,09<) 

i.:w,ooo 

777  im 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  ttraln: 

Supplemental — barter 

4,  769,  582 

5,  733. 750 

+904.  168 

16,065 

19,288 

+3,233 

(') 

18,2SS 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

21,73.5,100 
22,  747.  400 

21.735.100 
22,  747,  400 

200.093 
178, 266 

200.093 
178,  266 

Total 

44.  482,  500 

44,  482.  ,500 

+  23:3.  70fi 

378, 359 

378,  359 

200,000 

ITS.M 

Antimony: 

.National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter 

20.488,000 
10,  284.  225 

20.  488.  000 
10.517.931 

30,30! 
17.9S>5 

.TO,  .301 
18.  3.53 

+  39H 

Total 

30,  772.  225 

31.005.931 

+233.  700 

do... 

-do... 
---.do... 

do... 

Short  dr 

do... 

do-, 

do... 

Short  toi 

do... 

do..J 

Loup  dry 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Long  cal( 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do... 

do... 

do 

1. 

ton. 



^ 

ton,. 

incd 

48,256 

48,654 

+388 

70,000 

C) 

Asbestos,  amoslte: 

National  stockpile 

2, 637,  600 
5.  046.  053 

2,  637.  600 
.5.  200.  748 

""    +l.'Hl.  t;95 

11,705 
20.350 

11.705 

20,  990 

Supplemental— barter 

+MR 

-  -    -   -  - . 

Total 

7,683,653 

7.  838.  348 

+  1,54.095 

32.  055 

32.701 

+  040 

45,000 

C) 

Asbestos,  chrysotile: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 

3,  337,  700 
2, 102,  600 
3.934.500 

3,355,700 
2,102,600 
3.  934,  500 

+  18,000 

6,223 
2,  348 
5.  ,532 

6,222 

2.34« 
.',  5.32 

-1 



Total 

9,  374.  800 

9,  392.  800 

+  1S.000 

14,103 

14.  lO-J 

-1 

11.000 

3,102 

Asbestos,  crocidolitc: 

National  stockpile 

702,100 
4.940,263 

702.  100 
5.643.177 

+  702.914 

1.567 
18,042 

1..'67 
20.841 

Supplemental — barter 

+2.799 

Total 

5.642.363 

6.  345.  277 

+  702.914 

19.609 

22,408 

+2.799 

(») 

22.41* 

Bau.\ite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type: 
National  stockpile 

13, 925,  000 
18. 168. 000 
81.944.171 

13,92.5.000 
18.  168.000 
83.  510.  ,'09 

-rl..''tVi,  338 

879,740 

1,370,077 

5.307.  :,^s 

879.740 

1.370.077 
.5.  417.  ,576 

.-_               ........ 

+ioB.'ii8" 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

114.037.171 

11.5.  603.  .'09 

+  1..' 66.  338 

7,  ^57.  575 

7.  667.  393 

+  K^i.  siv 

2,  WIO,  (HX' 

5,  067. 3S6 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  type: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter .  .. 

78,  590,  600 
44.809,111 

78.  .583.  200 
4.5,  364.  075 

-7.400 
+  5.54.964 

4.  9f)3.  6.51 
2.  86,5.  690 

4,  90k'!.  468 
2,  897.  ir.6 

-183 

4  31.476 

Total 

123.399.711 

123.  947.  275 

+  .547.  .504 

7.  829.  341 

7.  800.  634 

+  31.293 

0.  400,  OOO 

1.4M.634 

BauTite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

11,347,800 

11.347.800 



■  M^sn 

299.279 

137.000 

JCi'i  "79 

Beryl: 

National  stockpile.. 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 

9.  770.  200 

1.4-2.5.000 

22.  739.  ,'00 

9.  770.  200 

1 .  42."^.  000 

22.  739.  500 

23.  233 

2,  544 
11.321 

23. 233 

2.  .544 

11.321 

Total 

33.  934,  700 

33. 934.  700 

37.098 

37.098 

23. 1(K) 

13,986 

do.... 

Pound.., 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

BorvUinm  metal: 

Supplemental — barter 

8, 006. 106 

8, 469. 095 

+$462,989 

69 

73 

+4 

.) 

73 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

2, 674, 300 

52,400 

5,515,200 

2,  674.  300 

52.  400 

5.51.5,200 

1.342.402 

■J-l  901 

2.  ,506,  493 

1,342.402 

22,  Ml! 

2.  .5<»0.  493 

............. 

_ 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 

Total... 

8,241,900 

8,241,900 

3,871,796 

3.871.7S*6 

3.000,000 

871,798 

Cadmium- 

.National  stockpile 

21,260,000 
12,257,125 

21,260,000 
12,310,6fi3 

+53,"  .538" 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

10, 829,  040 
7,416,627 

10.  829.  MO 
7, 448,  989 

Supplemental— barter 

+32.062 

ToUl 

33,517,125 

33,570,063  | 

+53,538 

18,  246.  .567 

18,  278,  629 

+32.062 

6,500.000 

11,778.S» 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 

• 
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Table  l.—SlraUgic  and  jiiical  vuxlcriah  inventories   (all  grades),   Dcremhcr  1962  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  durino  the  month 
in  term*  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  m  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  moni*)— Continued 


Coninio'hty 


Cost  v;i!uo 


Quantity 


Becinnlnp     |         End  of 
of  inontti,  month 

!>('.'.  1.  1962      Drr.SI.  1962 


.N'l't  chnnpc 
doririt; 
month 


Tnit  of 
inpasurf 


Castor  oil: 

National  st-).,  kpili-. 

Celostitf: 

National  stot-KpiK". 


Cliromitr.  chemi'-al  trradi': 

.Vatioiial  stork  I 'lie 

t;ijii[ilfiiK'ntai--l  iirler.. 

Tola! - 

Chron-.ite.  nictal'.uTL-ii  a!  prade: 

.Natiooa-  st(X-k pile 

111  fi-n.'ie  I'rodiiition  .\ct  -    

gupplemeutal  -  htirtrr      


Ti.til 


C'lironiit*'.  rofractory  (rr»*io- 

.N'atioiial  slix-kl'iU'      

Supplemental'   haiiiT... 


Total. 


Cul.alt: 

National  5to<'kpilp    

IVfin-se  lYo<luction  -\ct 
Supplemental— barter 

Total - 

C'.ji'onut  oil 

.Vational  stockpile 


$55. 845.  500 


1,412,300 


12,286,800 
19,920,084 


32.206,884 


tV>.  663, 100 


1,412.300 


12.286.800 
20.  2(Ki.  996 


32. 487.  796 


214.  771,  im\ 

35.  HTy.  '.«KI 

2-24.  U-21.  191 


524.  C72,  (591 


25.  149.  300 
6,  320.  800 


2M,  771 

3,',  -.T'.' 
?J4    i.lh 

roo 

'«K) 

52.5.268,157 

25.1)9 
5.  320 

300 
800 

-$182,400 


+280,912 


+280,912 


30.  470.  100 


30. 470. 100 


+506,466 


+595, 466 


Pound 

Short  dry  ton. 


.....do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 


do.. 


...do. 
...do. 


Colomanite- 

Bupplemental- tivirti-r  -    . 

Colim:li!um 

.National  stoc-kp.le , 

l)t,ense  rrodut-tion  .\ct. 
Supplemental— Liar  lej 


109,  022.  900 

.'i2,  070.  >.0(i 

2,  IfW,  000 

223. 8ti8.  500 


17.503,000 


109.  .',nr,  900 

,'>2.(Trti.  oOO 

2.  169.  000 

223. 7.'>3.  500 


17,  591.  500 


-11,5.000      Pound.. 

I do 

do 


-115.000 


-1,600 


2.636,400 


2,636,400 


23.  fV<9.  700 

50,  271,900 
79'',  i.K-lO 


Total 


74,  830.  ,500 


23,  860.  400 

50.  -2,5.5.  rw 

798.900 


+700 
-16.400 


74.914.800 


CupiX>r: 

Nationa  stockpile 

]>eien.ie  I'roduction  Art... 
Suppii'iiK'nta!—  l->arter 


.522.127,^0      522, 2fW,7(Hi 
63,9.54,200  I       63,  521,. 500 

*.  242,  ^03    I  8.  242.  ,>«fl3 


Total ...'     .'>e4.  324,>>03 

38,165,300 


.59.3,  9f>9.  003 


-15,700 


+  76.  WKi 
-432,  7(HI 


-355. 8tW 


CordaftP  Titters,  abara: 
National  stockpile 


Cordage  titers,  sisal: 

.\.iUunjJ  stuck  pile. 

Coruttdum 

Nationa  stock  pili'. 


fryohtp: 

Deltase  rroduttiun  .Vet. 

Diamood  die*' 

National  stockpile , 


Diamond.  Lndiistria.,  rrushing  l»ort: 

.Natioaal  stockpile 

Supplemenliil— barter 


Total. 


Diamond,  industrial,  stones: 

Niitiuniil  stockpile 

Supplument^il-   b^lir. .. 


Total. 


Diamond  tools: 

National  sinrk|iili> 

Feather?  and  down: 

-Naljunal  stockpile 

Fluorspar,  acid  irrsde: 

.Nalional  'Stockpile.. , 

Dcfenst  I'roduttiou  .\ct.,l 
i'upplfmi'ntal-bartcr 


Total. 


Fluorspar,  mctaliurpical  (trade: 

N'Htinnul  stockpile.  . 
■■^upplem^'utal-bartcr 


Total. .._ __ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


38,291,200 


43.054.800 

393,100 

8,  .5^0,  3(X) 

43. 682. 600 


893,100 


+125,900 


—372.  SOD 


8.  2>4,900 


462,800 


61.009,  ,500 
15.  4,'.< ,  700 


462,800 


61 .  009,  ,500 
15,4,50,  700 


—  301 .  40IO 


do 

do 

Ivong  dry  ton.. 

I'ound 

.    ..do 

do 

do 

.-^tiort  ton 

do 

do 

do 

Totnid 

do 

Short  ton 

....do 

Piece 


Carat.. 

do. 


77.  066.  '200 


100.  047.  .500 
184,989,003 

2K5.  037.  1(»3 


1.015,400 


.38.  846.  2(»0 


26,  107.  .500 

1.394.400 

33.  452,  400 


61.014,  *tO 


17,.^32,  400 
l,50)i,100 


18.840.500 


.  06tl.  200 


100.  .501,  .5(»0 
1S5,  9«>ti.  (.tiO 

28fi.  40K,  100 


do. 


Bepinning 

of  niontti, 

Dec.  1,  1962 


End  of 

month. 

Dor   3l,19fi2 


216. 552. 323 


28.816 


5,59,  452 
590,  626 


1,150.078 


;i5,  75.5.  283 


28,816 


.V)9.  452 
60ti,  6'25 


1,168,077 


3  799.  1R2 

a.-^,'.  140 

1.. 527.  272 


3.799,182 

9^.',.  ikh; 
1,  5-1.'?.  llA' 


•N  et  ehanpe 
dliniic 
month 


-  797.  040 


+  17.999 


Maximum 
olijcc'tive  : 


0%  0(K.i,  (KR) 


Exff^ss  over 

niHXiriium 
ohjeotive 


22,000 


6, 312, 100 


1,047, 1.W 
189,623 


6,327.937 


+  17,999 

+  1.5.' 837' 

+  15,837 

475.  000 



2.  700.  000 

1,047.159  I... 
189.623  '... 


1, 236. 782 


1.236,782 


1,300,000 


147.  755.  283 

6.816 

693.077 

3.Br.937 

m 

7C.  .S74,  0,32 

2.\  195,  172 

1.077,018 


70,  847,  933 

25,  iy,5.  172 

1,077.018 


-20,  0'.-»9 


103. 146, 822  I     103. 120. 123 


-26,699 


19. 000. 000 


116.068,033 


116.088,083 


67.636 


07,030 


m 


84,120.123 


llfi.  OSS.  033 


f) 


T,  4M,  422 

8.  273.  9M. 
3H>>,  »»77 

16,  152.  2^.5) 


1.008,351   ! 
114,222  ' 
li3,vi 


1,134,954 


151,759,469 


7.  4S8, 972 

8,  22'2.  (M 
3SX,  877 

10.  lUO.  533 


l.nOR.351 

113.430 

12,381 

1,134,162 


151, 852, 725 


-450 

-51,302 


67.636 


-51,752 


1.900.  OOO  '     14.200,  .',-J3 


-792    


-792 


+93,256 


1,000,000 


134,  lOi 


32S.034.946 


321.857,014 


-1,177,932 


U0,000.000         1,852,725 


2.008 


2,00s 


31.095 


14.908 


1.01,5,400 


38.8,51,  100 


26. 167.  500 

1,394,  4(Ri 

33.  452.  400 


61.014,300 


17.  .\32,  400 
1,608.100 


18.840,500 


+4,54,000  1. 
+997,  (»57  I. 


...do.. 

...do.. 


+  1.431.057   I do.. 

Piece 

-4,90Ci     Pound 

Short  dry  ton. 


.do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 


.dn. 


31. 

113 
523 

411 

74^ 

36, 

637 

159 

9. 

15! 

270 
241 

894 
034 

24. 

511 

92S 

64.17s 

9. 376.  656 

320,000,000  1,857.014 


2,000 


30.003 


-1.092 


O 


14.99.^ 


25.000 


30.003 


f»^ 


463.  049 

19,  700 

673,  232 


1.155.981 


369,  443 

42,800 


412.  243 


31, 

ll.\411 
523,  74» 

36 

C37, 

159 

9.315. 
15,394. 

183 
744 

24, 

709, 

927 

(A. 

178 

+  44,289 

+  153,710 


-197.999   i 


9. 376, 656 


4«3.049 

19.  700 

673.232 


1.  155.981 


30,000.000 

6.637,1,59 

1 



18.  OOfl.  000 

6.  709.  977 

i») 


64.178 


8.800.000 


676,656 


280.000 


875,  981 


369,443 

42.800 


412.  243 


375,000 


37,243 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),   December  196?  Uhou-ing  f>y  commodity  net  changes  during  Iht 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  ohjectites  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) Conti 


»-  ontinued 


Commodity 


Crrtphito,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

National  stockpile , 

Supplemental — barter 


Total 


Graphite,  natural,  Madagascar,  crystal 
line: 

.National  stockpile 
Supplemental — barter .  - 

Total 

Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

Hydrochloride  of  quinine 
National  stockpile 

Ilyosclne: 

National  stockpile 

Iodine: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental—  barter 

Total 

Iridium; 

National  stockpile 

Jewel  bearinjrs: 

National  stockpile 

Kyanite-mull  ite : 

National  stockpile 

Lead: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter . . 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Mafmesium; 

National  stockpile 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Manganese,    battery    grade,    synthetic 
dioxide: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Manganese,  metallurgical  grade 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental — barter 

Total 

Mercury; 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Mica,  muscovite  block: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 
Supplemental — barter 


Mica,  muscovite  film: 
National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 
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TvBLE  l.-Stralegicand  critical  mat.nah  inventories  (all  grades),   December  1962  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
\n  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  eicesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month)— Continued 


' — 

(list  vahio 

Quantity 

(  onimrMllty 

ricKinning 
of  inontti, 
I'd.  1,  I'.'ri2 

Knil  n[ 

month, 

l>oc.  31,  l<.>f.2 

Ni't  cl'.angc 
'lurliiR 
month 

Vnit  of 
nioft.su  re 

Pecluiiing 
of  month, 
Dec.  1,  1962 

End  of 

month. 

Dc^c.  31,  19(.2 

.Not  rbanpe 
durua- 
iiionth 

.Maximum 
c.bjr.-tive  1 

Exccsj  ov(  r 
niaMiiium 
ubjotlivo 

-ui.  i  niust'ovitf  S'littlngs: 

nSuioii.i    sto.  kpile 

Sui>pi(  !•■*"'■'•  -  '■ar"''' 

J4(i.  .M.iH,  mi 

li.  '22,'..  KIK) 
46,  i^21.  ]W 

$40,  .I'.IS.  .-^lO 
(■),  22,1,  SOU 

Pound 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce. . . 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce 

_ , fjo 

do... 

Pound 

do 

do 

do.. 

Ounce . 

40. 040, 2<^ 

4.  82fi.  2.17 

4<i,  040,  294 
4,  82»>.  257 

-r    .    1 

46, 824. 100 

44,  w*,  ;>f,\ 

44,  Kf*.  ,M1 

1 

21.200,000 

- 

23,  666,  .Ml 

M;.M.  pt'lfF'^P"''  ^'''"'^- 

303,r>00 

303,000 

223.126 

1 

1            223.126 

17.000 

■— ' 

206.126 

\1  pa  phlopopitP  -splittings: 

.Stttional  "tockplo 

tSupi'lcmcnlal— barUT 

2,  .lao.  jwi 

1,  S.VI,  M2 

2.  ,isn.  .sno 

1 .  9;«.  S07 

""  +  »83."i65" 

3.  079,  002 

1,620,989 

'         3,  079.  062 
,          1.073.878 

,            i- .12,  889 

' 

Total 

4,431.142 

4,514.307 

+83,165 

4.  7(l(i.  ii.M 
84,  W,2.  802 

4.  7,12.  <4(i 
84,  062,  802 

t  .12.  889 

1,700.000 

3.  («Z  940 

.Molybdenum- 

f»»,  184.  400 

182, 'yi»<.  son 
la".,  HI, 'KK! 

89.  1S4.  100 
182.004.400 

i;\',.  DCS.  SIX) 

,'^,  fiOO,  000 

25.062.802 

.N'lCkP!:                  ,     ., 

National  Mock  pile 

Defense  Fruduction  Act 

-94.400 

-  70. 100 

334.  513. 624 

112.2-24.789 

3.34. 354,  431 
112,080,269 

-1.19.193 

-144,  ,1211 

: ij 

Total.. - 

287.  243,  700 

287.073.200 

-170.500 

446,738.413 

446.  434.  700 

-303.  713 

323. 000.  fWi 

123,4.34.  700 

Opmm: 

13, 661,  TOO 

13,661.700 

195. 757 

196.  757 

172.  800 

-  "-    ~    - 

22.  9.17 

rillftdium: 

2.  (179.  no(> 
12,  17(1,  ■2tXl 

2,  f'7<)  nno 

177,300 

12.  1?'. -200 

89.811 

7.H84 
04  s,  l-.>4 

89,811 

7,884 
648.124 

.J 

Defense  I'mduclion  Act. 

Supplemental— I'artcr 

...... 

:::::::::::::: 

Total - 

14,  42f..  ,100 

.'j.  1  4N,  2U0 

14.  426.  500 

745.  819 

745,  819 

,'«<1,  OKI 
(') 

4<I5.  819 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile. 

S.  148,200 

_. ---.-..._. 

28.604,089 

28. 604, 089 

28.604.089 

riatinura: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemen  tai—  barter 

S6,  879.  900 

4.  (124.  .VKJ 

56,  879,  900 
4, 1124.  .KK! 

TIE,  343 

49,  W9 

7K..  343 
49.999 

Total    

60.804.400 

60.904.400 

766,342 

766.  342 
66.188 

166,000 



601,342 

PjTPthrum: 

National  stockpile 

415.000 

415.000 

66,188 

66.000 

188 

Quarti  crystaLs: 

.N'stionnI  stoikpilr. _ 

Suppleificntsil— biirtcr 

m.  62,1.  MX) 
3, 12.S.  r,M 

69. 625.  500 
3, 1-28.  •.S4 

8,647.292 

•232,  -252 

5,  647.  292 
232.  252 



Total.  .          

72,  754. 184 

72.  754. 184 

6,879,544 

5,879.544  | 

ft.0.  000 

.1,  -..'29,  .'>44 

Quinidine- 

.Sdtional  stocki'lliv 

2, 160,  ROO 

2. 103. 200 

-57.600 

1.  873.  377 
7,rA3,732 

1.823.377 

-50.000 

1.000,00<^> 

223,  377 

dn 

Short  dry  ton. 
do _ 

do 

Poun.i 

Troy  ounce 

Ixmc  ton 

Troy  ounce 

Short  iry  ton.. 
do 

Quinine- 

.Nhtional  stotkpilo 

4.  S?**.  400 

4,8-J<5.  400 

7,134.900 
r..  534. 532 

7.  rA3. 732 

m 

7.  r>33.  732 

Eare  earthj: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental -liartiT 

7. 134. 900 

V44^"i73" 

10,042 

.1,  73'J 

10.042 



—  3(1,3 



Total 

12.0-24.7.19 

6.17.  SOO 

7«.  100 

12. 669, 432 

+44. 673 

15. 781 

1.,,  1IV4 
6.  (18.1.  .170 

+303 

5,700 

"-  — 

10.  ;^4 

Rare  eartfis  residue: 

Defense  J'rodurtion  Aft 

657,800 

6,  086.  570 

(^ 

6.  OR.^.  570 

Rhodium: 

National  sto<  kpilo... 

78.100 

621 

621 

(») 

ii 

621 

Ruh^.er• 

.National  stockpile. 

806,534.800 

802, 216. 200 

-3.318.600 

1.041.745 

1,037.438 

-4.307 

750.000 

—  

287,438 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

850.500 

6S9.S00 

18.001 

15.001 

(») 

15. 001 

Rutile: 

National  stock  pile 

2.070.100 
2,  7-2,1,  100 
1,061,300 

2.07(1.100 
2.72.1.  100 

i.o»:.i.;«K) 

18.  .199 
17,  5f»2 
11.632 

1-,  ,199 
17.  .V2 
1 1 .  (■..■52 

I'elense  Irwluction  Act 

1 

Supplemental— barter.. 

do 

do 

Carat 

Total 

6. 856.  SOD 

5.856.500 

47,  8-23 
16.187,500 

47.  •>'2;t 
16. 187,  .100 

65.000 

r>) 

.-^.ipphire  and  rubv: 

.National  stock  pile 

190.000 

190,000 

18.000. 000 

m 

.viciilum- 

Ni.tional  stockpile 

■■~upplr  mental— barter 

7.17. 100 
1.070,  .100 

757,  100 
1,070,  .100 



Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Short  Ion 

do 

do 

97.100 
1.16.  518 

97,100 

1»),  518 

' 



Tot:>l __ ____ 

1,827,600 

1.827.600 

253.618 

2.13.61s 

400.000  1 

(^> 

Niillonal  stackidle 

8,940.000 

8,898,900 

-41.100 

17.832.134 

17. 750, 722 

-81.412 

7.400.000 

in  .3.^/1,  72'2 

.-i.ii-on  KU-f.l.ip.  crude: 
National  stockpile 

11.  394.  .100 
26. 789.  200 

11,394,  ,100 

26.  :m.  300 

^"a.'ioo" 

r^.  697 

131.806 

64,697 
131,80?; 

1 

MipplemenUil— barter 

Total 

38, 183, 700 

38.186,800 

+3,100 

1 

196.502 

196.502 

100.000  1 

96.  .vr2 

1 

1 

S"c  footnot.'s  at  end  of  table. 
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Tablb  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materialx  in»entorie»  (all  grades),  December  1962  {ahormng  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  momA 
in  termt  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Continii^i 


Cost  value                              ' 

Quantity 

-^ 

Commodity 

Beclnning 
of  month . 
Dec  1.19C2 

End  of 

month 

Dec.  31 .  1962 

1 

Net  chanpc 
(iiirln? 
month 

fnit  of 
measure 

1 

1 

Hetinnin?    ' 
of  month . 
Dec.  1 .  1962 

Knd  of       ' 
month 
Dec.  31.  1962 

-Vet  chiin-e 
(luriiis 
month 

Mftxlnnim    . 
oljjiHtive  1 

Ki(vsgov(r 
obiectlv, 

Bilk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockoUe     

13.431,900 

$3,263.  SOO 

-$168,400  ! 

Tounfl 

1 

<ii 

(In 

Short  ton 

d  ... 

round 

<lo 

dc 

1 

16 

.!C 

(]C 

Ixmp  ton 

dc 

"^ 

Pliort  ten 

----   '\0 

.1© 

2,378.456 

2./71.3«5 

-107.091 

970.000 

120,000 
23.000.000 

^301. 31S 

811k,  raw: 

K'atinn:il  sLockDilc          

486.600 

486,000 

113,515 

113,516 

(») 

1 

Bperm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

4,775,400 

4,775,400 

23.412. 1.5> 
1.278 

23.412.158 
1,279 

442. 1» 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockpile 

498,700 

498.700 

+1 

300 

owu                         ^f^ 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile - 

231,000 

231,000 

3,001 

8.C01 

m 

S.W, 

Tantalum: 

10,  fW,  200 

0,  734,  400 

21,100 

10.  P05,  500 

9,734.400 

il,100 

-700 

3,423,404 

l,.531,3fi<> 

8,036 

3.422,879 

1,. 531. 366 

8.t)36 

-.525 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

2..W2.S1 

Total 

20,661.700 

20,661.000 

-700 

4,962,  ?06 

4.  n62. 281 

-525 

2,  420. 000 

Tborlnm: 

D«fRnjK  Production  Act 

42.000 
14,948,92:2 

42,000 
15,105,-16 

+  11.56,294 

'4s,  .';74 
7,UO-A.a7 

MS.  '7t 
7.  103.y37 

-►  1^1,700 

1 

Sopplementai— barter 

Total - 

14,  MO,  922 

15.247.21G 

+  25f>.l\/4 

7, 850, =11 

8.012.  .Ml 

-r  I'l,  :(Xi 

I'i 

8.oiJ.ai 

Tin: 

National  stockpile. .-. 

827, 367, 600 
16.404.000 

826. 192.  .300 
16.  404. 000 

-l.17.V3O0 

340.268 
7.505 

336.785 
7,505 

-« 

Bupplemental — barter 

Total - 

843,771,600 

842. 596,  .iOO 

176,8O4.0(X) 
32, 122. 1«) 

-1,175.300 

347.773 

21'.  IM, 
<J.021 

347.200 

-483 

185,000 

162, 280 

Defense  Production  Act 

176,804,000 
32,121,600 

-rrOO 

22,456 
'X.  021 

1 

Bupplemental^barter 

Total    

208.925,600 

208.926.100 

+  500 

31.477 

31,477 

(')           1          »i  1- 

~.«, 

Totaqnine: 

National  stotJcDile                          --  . 

4,853,800 

4. 853,  SOO 

OODC 

7.664,186 

7.es4.ise 

(*) 

7  HU  IK 

Tungsten: 

Naticmal  stockpile  

369, 129, 300 

319,  498,  500 

18.630,900 

369, 129,  300 

319,  498,  500 

18,  628.  too 

Pound 

(iO 

120.  072.  .509 

7'^.  3»"i7.  mS 
0.  765.  762 

120.  072.  50t- 

7>-.  3*-.  MS 

6,  765,  752 

Defense  Production  Act 

-2,666" 

Supplemental— barter 

d( 

D 



Total                 

707,  25S,  700 

707,  256,  700 

-2.000 

....  dp           - 

204. 206,  209 

204.  .'06.  209 

50,000.000  '  1.54  mtm 

d 

» 

1 

11  7.K  MR 

Vanadium: 

Sl,fiO4,2O0 

31.604,200 

16.768.802 

15.  758.  802 
42.  S95 

2,000.000 

Vegetable  tannin  eilract,  ctaestnut: 

National  stockpile.. 

11,967,700 

11.967.700 

Long  ton  .. 

do 

di, 

Short  ton. 
<ic 

do 

Short  drv  ton. 

1 

....<lo. 

42,  895 

30.000         ij,a« 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  stockoile.. 

49.  374.  000 
9. 992, 400 

49, 374,  f  00 
9, 992,  400 

199.557 

199.557 

180.000             19,  SS 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle; 

Nati<xial  stockpile          

I9.«18 

39.618 

39,000 

m 

Zinc 

National  "stockpile 

Bupplemental— barter 

,'?64, 131,  ino 

79,  .5*7,  WXl 

,':64.  131,  ]l<0 
79,  ."*7,  'jUi 

1.2.5r.,012 
323,  SU.". 

1.  Z'>e,.  ( 12 

323.  S95 



t 

Total 

443.  71!'.' (X) 

44o,  7K',C0(l 

1,  57<.',  907 

1,, 579.  907 

17S.0OO 

i.4fli,ao; 

Zirconium  ore,  baddeleyite: 
National  stockDile 

710.600 

710,600 

16,533 

16,  ,533 

(*1 

16,  SS 

Zirconium  ore,  lircon: 

Nat'nnftl  s'-n^'lrpile 

457,  700 

419.000 

-3R,  70r 

7.735 

7,082 

-663 

(1 

7,(83 

Total: 

N  atk)n&l  stockriilo 

5, 8ft3, 889, 000 
1,  502.  185.  400 
1,  291,  140.  743 

5,  888.  903.  600 
1,500,603,900 
1,298.441,  167 

-4.98.';,  400 
-1.5«l.,'i00 

+  7,. 300.  424 

i 

1 

Supplemental— barter 

t 

' 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials. 

8, 587, 215. 143 

8.687,948,067 

+  733.524 

( 

1 

I  Maxlmiun  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  detprmined  purMiant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  .Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  V.8.C.  98-9hh),  The 
present  objectives  represent  quantities  of  materials  estimated  to  be  nec«i-«;iry  in  tiio 
event  of  a  3-year  war  in  which  oversea  sources  would  not  bo  available. 


'  Mo  prpfy^nt  objcciivi'. 

•  .Wot  in  f.xws.-;  of  tuaiiiniim  objective. 

.''oorr*"-  PompilM  from  n>port«  submit ttd  by  llif  Genorul  SiTvlecs  .Administration 

and  tie  1  ii'';i:i!t:iii  ;i!  '.f  .^K-rKullure. 
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Table  2. —  Agricultural  commodities  inventories,  Dcccnhcr  1962  (s-hoiring  by  co"i'nr„],i,/  n<(  rhang>s  dun'n/j  ihr  >>:,,r,lh  in  (rrma  nf  cost  lalus 
^  and  quantity) 


Commodity 


Basic  commodities: 

Com - 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple... 

Cotton,  upland 

Feanuls,  farmprs'  stock 

Peanut"!,  shelled 

Kice,  nilllod 

Rice,  rough 

Wheat.. 

Wheat  flour - 

Bulgur. 

Total,  basic  comnioditte.s. 


Cost  value 


Bcglnninc  ot 

month. 
Dec.  1.  1962 


End  of  month. 
Dec.  ;.<1,  lWi2 


Net  chance 

d  urine 
month 


guiintity 


T'nlt  of  measure 


Beginning  of 

month. 
r)PC.  1,  1962 


End  of  month. 
Dec.  31.  iyti2 


Net  ehaiiL'e 

diiriiiu 
month 


Designated  nonbaslc  commodities: 

Barley — ■ 

Grain  sorghum 

Jlonev - 

Milk  and  hutterfat: 

Butter 

Butter  oil -.- 

Cheese - - - 

(ihee - - 

Milk,  dried 

Oats - - — 

Total,  designated  nonbaslc  commodities. 

Other  nonbaslc  commodities 

Beans,  dry,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil,  reflned 

Soybeans - 

Turpentine.. 

Vegetable  oil  products 


Total,  other  nonbaslc  commoditips. 
Total,  price  supjwrt  inventory 


$1,240.  7r>.5,  701 

4,  350,  :-l36 

8I0,5W1.207 

^9,oo;^ 

5.474,568 
M7.  218 

H5,  130 
''VS.  711 

27,  876 
S35,671 


tl. 


,  OV 


2n, 

4. 

810, 
1. 
1. 


.CM. 


.150. 
530, 

4:v'>. 
■m. 

'.'.5. 

■m. 

Ml, 


128 
336 

lyi 

,5ft'? 
907 
Sr.'f) 
130 
416 
767 
7:'6 


7.271,573 


-61,016 

-i- 1.349,  .500 

-  .^70,  601 

-ys.  292 

-ii.i  02,295" 

+  316,  S'tl 


Bushel 

Bale 

do 

I'uund 

do 

Hundredweight 
do 

Bushel. 

I'ound 


4.108.965.421         4.071.444.090 


C.  521.  331 


Inventory  translcrred  from  national  stockpile.  ' 

Cotton,  Egyptian... 

Cotton,  .\merlcan-Egyptian 


Total,  Inventory  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pile  


Total,  agricultural  commodities. 


24,  7K.5,  240 

637,  ,5]  I,  ,5.54 

130,  438 

2.38,  4H8,  409 

17,  Ar<f\e,xi 

44,o:jl.39'2 

'l(»;,"i4,5."H31 
'.>.  477.  107 
1,  12.5.  100 


21,  275,  Ori4 

Oil",  721,yt.7 

130,  ^'>H 

207,  lis, -200 

3h.  y.57.  O^.'. 

41,  7Sh,  54i» 

.598.  H,57 

99,111,7,57 

H.  219.597 

1.001,744 


-.'09,  .576 

- -ii.  7H9.  .587 
+430 

-31.370,209 

+  21,  .500,342 

-2,  242,  »43 

+  .598.8.57 

-7,0,34.074 

-2.57,510 

-123,3.56 


Bu.sliel.. 

do.. 

Pound.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.- 

Bushel.. 
do-- 


1  Oi>.  !.<■;, ,".".'". 

15.H66 

4.6,s9,  iKl 

)<S5.  06.3 

2f..  ,571.7!<8 

'v5.  534 

IS,  &41 

1,0,'')0,  3M.674 

,500,000 

15,  a54.  .'OO 


1    (44.32,5.CM9 

15.865 

4,688.689 

14,118,584 

■2.3.  S39,  014 

7.";.  .581 

18.641 

1,  (M4.  992.  557 

6,  000. 000 

14.721,700 


-24,;i«.  4n7 

-492 

+  13,233,521 

-2.732,774 

-«,  953 


-5.392.017 

+  5,  .500,  000 

-332.  SOO 


I 


28,  789,  293 

,597,  469,  078 

1,041,466 

402.  983,  032 

-■I.  r,9i.  r,'Ar. 

117,  009.230 

704,  ffJ  1,825 

15,  7HH,  y.'i 

1,  119.  0y5 


28,  208, 176 

579.  266.  082 

1,  045,  076 

330.  791.  487 

48.  339.  956 

111.  .587,560 

737,  188 

M2,  458,  995 

1.'.,  3.52,  061 

984,004 


-581,  117 

-18,202,996 

+3,610 

-52,  192.  14.5 

+  26.  74.5,  3fil 

—6.021,670 

+  737.  ISS 

-41,  .562.  830 

-437,  HfO 

-135,091 


1 ,  07!'.  1 ,51 ,  754        1,  038,  924,  228 


-40, 


,  5.>6 


9,  103,  603 
1,014.923 

92,  688.  637 
y07.  639 

29,  416,  574 


5,997,718 
1,014.923 

87,433,  1.58 
907,639 

26,  637.  9,52 


-3,  10.5,  885 

-5,  2,5.5,  479 


778,  6-2-2 


Hundredweight. 

round 

Bushel 

(iallon 

round 


1,  304.  493 

8.  339,  5.50 

3\  911,  401 

1,  72V,  744 

160.  592.  145 


893,290 

8,  339.  550 

36,710.649 

1.  729,  744 

14.5.204,004 


-411,303 

"-2i^266"7.52 

"-i5,'38S."i41 


133,  131,376 


121.991,390 


-  1 1.  139,  986 


5,321,248,551        6,  232.  359,  708  |       -88.888.843 


103,  890.  050 
24,  365,  376 


103,  890,  050 
24.  342.  239 


I 


-23.  137 


Bale 


.do. 


122.973 
48.  443 


128.  255,  426 


128.  232,  289 


-23. 137    do- 


122,973 
48.397 


-46 


171.416 


171,370 


-46 


5,449,503,977       5.360,  .591,  997 


-88,911,990 


;  Transferred  from  Oeneral  Servlcies  Administration  purKuant  to  PuMic  Law  S.5-% 
and  Public  Law  87-548.    (See  Appendix  p.  2692,} 


Source    Comi'ilr-d  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


T.^BLE  3.— r/!'i7  di.fins(  buppUcs  and  equipment  inunturirs,  Dcccmhcr  196S  {shou-iwj  hj  itcn  net  changrs  dwing  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Kern 


ClvH  defense  stockpile .  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 
chlorlnators.  purifiers,  pipe,  and  flttin^s). 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment 

fiadiologlcal  equipment 

Total 

Cirfl  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  a.'woclated  Items  at  dvH 
defense  moblllratlon  warebou-ses. 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals 

Replenishment  unlu  (functional  assemblies  other 
than  hospitals;. 

Total 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

'  Composite  group  of  many  different  items. 


Cost  value 


Quantity 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Dec.  1,  1982 


110,  081, 391 

1,868,978 
17,610,821 


29.  561, 190 


131,298,403 

0,449,602 

38,180,119 

1,972,674 


176,000,096 


206,461,888 


End  of  month , 
Dec.  31,  1962 


$10, 072, 060 

1,  867,  884 
19,288,408 


31,228.342 


131,681,633 

5,  449,  502 

38,138,450 

1,652,995 


176,922,689 


208,160,931 


Net  change 
during 
month 


I'nit  of  measure 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Dec.  1,  1962 


End  of  month , 
Dec.  31,  1962 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$9,341      10-mIle  units.. 


-1,094 
+  1,677,587 


('). 
('). 


+  1,667,152 


+383,230 


-41,660 
-319,  679 


+21,891 


('1..- 
Each. 


1,930 


1,930 


+  1,689.043 


Source:  Compiled  from  rer>orts  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Tablb  a.— Machine  tooU  invetUoria,  December  1962  {showing  by  iUm  net  changet  during  the  month  in  term*  of  cott  valiu  and  quaruiiy) 


Cost  value             | 

QuesUty 

Item 

Be^nnlnp  or 

month , 
I>ec.  1.  1962 

End  of  month. 
Dec.  31.1962 

Net  chaaf^ 

durin'i 
month 

Unit  of  measui* 

Beplnnln?  of 

month , 
Dec.  1 .  1962 

End  of  month. 
Dec.  81.  1962 

^■*i  change 
d  urine 
moDLh 

Defense  Production  Act: 

$43,  f.00 

2.144,300 

42.  LOO 

+$43.  fOO 
-43,fO0 



Tool 

11 

Mn 

7 

+11 

$2,187,000 
42.f00 

do 

103 

7 

On  loan 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Total 

2. 230.  ?00 

2,230.*W 

lie 

121 

+u 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

87.467,700 

27,500 

763.^^00 

6, 3S0.  aw 

84.  244.  100 

27.500 

l,St«,300 

6. 025,  600 

-3,223.600 

""+1.101.500 
+645.  400 

8.125 

1 

39 

1.306 

7.721 

1 

187 

1.420 

-404 

+148 

On  loan  to  scbool  programs 

+111 

Total - 

93.639,200 

1          92,  102,  ,100 

-1.476.700 

9.474 

e.329 

-14S 

M,  870, 000 

94,393,300 

-1,476,700 

do 

9.684 

9,450 

~134 

Source:  Complied  from  re poru  submitted  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration. 


Appendix 

steatecic  and  ckitical  icatsuals 

National  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Matezlids  Stock 
PUlng  Act  (50  DJ3.C.  98-98h)  provldea  for 
tlie  eetabllsbment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  providing 
for  their  storage,  security,  and  maintenance. 
These  functions  are  performed  In  accordance 
with  directives  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning.  The  act  also 
provides  for  the  transfer  from  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such 
other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet  the 
stockpile  objectives  established  by  OEP.  In 
addition,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Is  responsible  for  disposing  of  those 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  OEP 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7.  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  OfHce  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19.  1959  (24 
P.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 

DefCTise  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and  Executive 
Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
purchases  of  or  commitments  to  purchase 
metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials,  for 
Government  use  or  resale,  in  order  to  expand 
productive  capacity  and  supply,  and  also  to 
store  the  materials  acquired  as  a  result  of 
such  purchases  or  commitments.  Such 
functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice  of   Emergency   Planning. 

Supplem^ental — Barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (SaA  CJH..  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  ma- 
terials placed  In  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Section  206  of  the  Agrtculttmil  Act  of  195« 
(7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic  and 
other  materials  acquired  by  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricultural  products,  unless  ac- 
quired for  the  national  stockpile  or  for  other 
ptuposes.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  established  by  section  104 
(b)    of  the  Agricultural   Trade  Development 

and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704 
'bn.  In  addition  to  the  m-ifrals  which 
have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the  ma- 
terials obtained  under  the  programs  estab- 


lished pxirsuant  to  the  Domestic  Tungsten, 
Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Oolumblum-Tan- 
talum  Production  and  Purchase  Act  of  1966 
(50  D.S.C  App.  2191-2195) .  which  terminated 
December  31,  1958,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  as  authorized  by 
the  provisions  of  said  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act. 

A0RICU1.TUTIAL    COMMODrriKS 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  op>eratlons  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultvire,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  CSC.  1421).  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U  S  C.  1741). 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28,  1945,  as 
amended  (7  D.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  mllK  and  butterfat  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  In  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act,  price 
support  is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31.  1968.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agricultural  conunodltlea 
is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  other  must  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  market.  This  program  may  also 
Include  operations  to  reD[Jove  and  dispose  of 
or  aid  in  the  removal  or  disposition  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  In  ex- 
cess of  permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  incentive  payments 
based  on  marketings.  The  producer's  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans,  with  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration loots  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 


The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendl- 
tures  Is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram  result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
exjjenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quiring  the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sectlong 
202.  407.  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agrlcultiural  Act  of  1964,  title 
II  of  the  Agrlcultvual  Act  of  1956,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  18, 
1958,  In  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour, 
and  the  act  of  Septemt)er  21.  1959,  with  re- 
gard to  sales  of  livestock  feed  In  emergency 
areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  rtocllcpfle 

This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  incurred  by 
COC,  are  covered  into  the  Treastiry  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  pro- 
ceeds and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  oper- 
ating accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for 
this  cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis 
of  average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cot- 
ton when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

Ctvn.    DETENSr    STTFPLIES    AND    EQXTIPICXKT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  sectkm 
201(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  Slst  Congrea, 
as  amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to 
provide  some  of  the  most  essential  materiali 
to  minimize  the  effects  upon  the  clvlllsn 
popiUatlon  which  would  be  caused  by  ts 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  Supplies 
and  equipment  normally  unavailable,  or 
lacking  In  quanUty  needed  to  cope  with  mteh 
conditions,  are  stockpiled  at  strategic  loca- 
tions in  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  con- 
sisting of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
As  authorized  under  Public  Law  920.  81ft 
Congress,  and  following  the  intent  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1.  1958.  the  Director, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  has  delegated 
responsibility  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan  and  direct 
operation  of  the  medical  supply  portion  m 
the  OKP  stockpile.  The  warehousing  o 
the  medical  stockpile  is  principally  wlthta 
the  OEP  warehouse  system;  In  addition.  tM 
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msdlcal  stockpile   Includes   a   program   de-  trial  reserve  equipment  transferred  to  C56A 

°^ed    to    preposition    emergency    hospitals  under    the   National   Industrial   Reserve   Act 

*nd  other  treatment   units   In  communities  of  1948   (60  UJSC.  451-462). 

Jhrougbout  the  Nation.  

MACHTNX    TOOL.8 

Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Ex»cutlve  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the 
^neral  Services  Administration  has  ac- 
milred  machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  ex- 
ra-slon  of  productive  capacity,  in  accord- 
ance with  programs  certified  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

national  industrial  equipment   reserve 

Under  general  pollclea  established  and 
directives  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defenre, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
gponslble  for  care,  maintenance,  atillzatlon, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
scboolfi,  disposal,  transportation,  repair,  res- 
toration, and  renovation  of  national  Indus- 


OtATKICXNT     BT      SeKATOK     BTRD     or     VlBGIIflA 

STRATEGIC   AND  CRITICAL   UATESIALS 

The  cost  value  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terlaU  stockpUed  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  Increased  by  »733.524  during  December 
1932,  from  $3,687,215  143  to  $3,687,948,667. 

So-ca'.led  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  the  Defense  Prcxiuctlon  Act 
inventory,  and  the  supplemental-barter 
stockpile. 

Tl;e  President,  on  January  31,  1962,  said 
excesses  In  the  Inventories  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  should  be  reduced.  Net 
changes  In  these  Inventories  during  the  11- 
month  period.  February  December  1962,  as 
officially  reported  In  term*  of  cost  value,  are 
svunmarized  as  follows: 


Cost  value  of  slralegxc  and  critical  malenaia 
lln  thousands  of  dollarji 


National 
stock  pile 


Federal 

j      Facilities 
I  Corporulion 


Dcfrnsc 

Produclioc 
Act 


Su  p  pie- 
men tU 
barter 


Total 


Feb. I 

Mar  1 

Apr.  I 

M8.V  1 

Juni  1 

July  I 

Auf.  1 

Sept.  I 

Oct.  1 

NlT.l 

Dec.  I 

Der.  Jl 

Not  ctoBft.  Feb.  1-Dec.  31 


S6. 083.  482 
6.075,719 
6.  OCe.  095 
6.062.257 
6.  O.'*.  3S4 
«.04«.  «ig 
6.047.0W2 

I  5,  91.1,  73a 
6.«09.021 
,V«Cll.01fe 
5,  «93,  889 
8.88R.WM 

•  -194.578 


»1,6:4 
C3 


-1.634 


$1.4811.12(1 
1.47K.:>tll 
1  47h.640 
1.480.  W^ 
1.491.717 
1.4W1.847 
I.  49,'.  "87 
1.408.  9r« 
l.'.'il.6U7 
l.-iOi.V.  1 
1.5<12.  IV 
1 .  ,v»).  «M 
+  2r..  484 


fl.KC.  .'10 
1,  180,  f»B7 

\.2in.2».i 

1.21H.  !>il 
1.234.  1,-12 
l,2Jfi  .'.4" 
1.2.W.2&' 
1 .  20.'!.  (as 
1.21.6'4 
I.2H-i.rvS4 
1.2  1  141 
1,1'',«.441 

-1-121.  rci 


»8.741.74« 
8.  743. 180 
8.  749, 094 
8.  767.  nil 
8.7M.264 
8.792.012 
8.  7VlS.  739 

'  8,677.740 
8.  6X2.  S53 
8.  ««7.  2:'4 
8.687.215 
8.  687.  94f> 
'  -53,  7B7 


•  ReftecU  transfer  o(  $128,409,100  of  cotton  to  ap-Jculturul  con.D(dilu5  CGlrpcM. 


Under  Public  Law  87-548  cotton  valued  at 
1128  million  was  withdrawn  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials and  transferred  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal.  This  trans- 
fer was  made  during  August  1962,  and  the 
cotton  Is  now  shown  In  this  report  as  a 
separate  Inventory  under  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Since  January  31.  1962.  when  the  Presi- 
dent said  there  should  be  reduction,  the  cost 
value  of  materials  In  strategic  and  critical 
inventories  has  been  Increased  by  $74.6  mil- 
lion exclusive  of  a  technical  decrease  re- 
sulting from  the  transfer  of  the  cotton  In- 
ventory out  of  the  national  stockpile  In 
August. 

The  supplemental-barter  program  had  net 
Increases  in  every  month  during  the  11- 
month  period.  February- December  1962  for 
a  total  of  «1214>  million.  There  was  a  net 
Increase  of  $20.6  mUllon  In  the  DP  A  pro- 
Brain  Inventory  which  showed  increases  In 
every  month  during  the  period  except  Feb- 
ruary. July.  November,  and  December. 

Increases  In  the  supplemental-barter  In- 
ventories have  far  more  than  oflset  net  de- 
creases of  166,2  million  In  the  national  f tock- 
p:le  (excluding  the  cotton  transfer  In 
August)  during  the  11 -month  period.  Feb- 
ruary-December 1962, 

MAXTMUM  OBJECTIVES 

Overall  there  are  now  96  materials  stock- 
piled m  the  strategic  and  critical  Inven- 
tories. Maximum  objectives — In  terms  of 
volume— are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these 
95  materlaU  Of  these  76  materials  68  were 
BtockpUed  In  excess  of  maxlmiun  objectives. 
as  of  February  l;  65  were  stockpiled  in  ex- 
cess of  maxLmtun  objectives,  as  of  March 
^L"*  ''*^*  stockpiled  tn  excess  of  maximum 
objectives,  as  of  April  1;  SS  were  stockpiled 
J^  "cess  of  maximum  obJecUves.  as  of  May 
^'  66  were  stocknii«vi  in  »▼/<»••  /-,f  rr.o.'iw,,,n^ 


in  excess  of  maximum  objectives,  as  of  July 
1;  66  were  stockpiled  In  excess  of  maximum 
objectives,  as  of  August  1;  66  were  stock- 
piled in  excess  of  maximum  objectives,  as 
of  September  1;  65  were  stockpUed  In  ex- 
cess c'f  maximum  objectives,  as  of  October 
1;  66  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of  maximum 


objectives,  as  of  November  1:  65  were  stock- 
piled in  excess  of  maximum  objectives,  as 
of  December  1;  and  65  were  stockpiled  In 
excess  of  mailmnm  objectives,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31. 

From  March  1  to  May  1  the  number  of 
materials  in  excess  of  objectives  was  reduced 
by  only  one — cordage  fibers  (sisal) — which 
again  during  May  was  reported  to  be  over 
its  objective.  In  August  byosclne  was 
brought  within  Its  objective,  reducing  the 
number  of  materials  In  excess  of  objectives 
to  65. 

For  the  65  materials  stockpiled  in  excess 
of  objectives,  excesses  have  been  Increased 
during  the  11  month  period  (Pebruary-De- 
cember)  In  24  materials,  decreased  in  26  ma- 
terials, and  they  have  remained  unchanged 
In  15  of  these  materials. 

Materials  in  which  excesses  over  objec- 
tives have  been  Increased  substantially  In 
volume  since  February  Include  varlovis  forms 
of  bauxite,  manganese,  chrome  and  mica.  In- 
dustrial diamonds,  lead,  nickel,  and  bis- 
muth. Materials  in  which  excess  over  ob- 
jectives have  been  substantially  reduced  since 
February  Include  rubber,  castor  oil,  feathers 
and  down,  and  silk  noils  and  waste, 

OTHZB   rXDERAL  STOCKFItXS 

In  addition  to  so-called  strategic  and  criti- 
cal Items,  the  Federal  Government  stock- 
piles other  materials.  Including  agricultural 
commodities,  machine  tools,  and  civil  de- 
fense supplies  and  equipment. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  stockpiled  in 
these  Inventories  on  Deceml>er  31  totaled 
$5,663,186,228.  On  E>ecember  1.  they  totaled 
$5,751,835,965,  The  Increase  during  Decem- 
ber was  $88,699,637. 

The  toUl  cost  value  of  all  materials  in  all 
of  these  stockpiles,  tncludtrg  the  strategic 
and  critical  materials  Inventories,  on  Decem- 
ber 31  was  $14,351,064395  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  $14  439.051,008  on  December  1. 
The  overall  net  decrease  during  December 
was  $87,966,113. 

Increases  and  decreases  in  the  cost  value 
of  Federal  stockpile  inventories  during  De- 
cember, as  complied  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures from  official  reports,  are  sum- 
marlaed  as  follows: 


Cost  value.  December  19C2 

Major  PBtetorie* 

Net  change     i       Total .  end  of 
durlog  month               inontb 

Ftraterie  and  critical  n  atrrlals 

-K733.a24 
-Wt,»ll.«0 

-1-1,089,043 

-1. 47ft,  700 

«.  687.  W8,  ?I67 
6, 360,,%  1.997 

208.150,031 

«4.3(i3.a00 

Arrlciiltural  eon:nio<lltie«.    . 

C'vil  defense  su'i  liey  and  e^ui:  ii.eiit  (under  Dejartirents  of  I>foii«' aiid 
lloalUi.  Kducalion.and  W  elfiire) 

Mafhine  tools  (under  Defense  Production  Act  and  National  industiiaj 
Reserve  Art) 

Total,  all  InvcntoricF 

^fC     (JAIL    M^      !                          l-d     ^'■^      nC*     CMiC 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  In  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flnpnce- 

James  W.  Culllton.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the   U.S.   Tariff  Commission: 

Gaspard  d'Andelot  Belln,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  General  Counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury; 

John  C.  BuUitt.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   of   the   Treasury: 

John  G,  Green,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  col- 
lector of  curtoms  for  ctistoms  collection 
district  No.  36.  with  headquarters  at  Duluth. 
Minn. -Superior.  WU.; 

Frank  A.  Sedlta,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dia- 


John  M,  Lynch,  of  Maesachueette,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  4.  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass.;  and 

Jack  Beaty.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 


nki'^  T*"  stockpiled  In  excess  of  maximum      trlct    No.   9.    with    headquarters   at   BuSalo 
Objectives,  as  of  June  1;  66  were  stockpiled      N.Y.; 


CIX- 


BELLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  ccnsent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVIT8  (for  himself,  Mr  Kkat- 
INC.   Mr.   Case.   Mr.   Hast,   and   Mr. 

KUCHEL)  : 

8.861.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
wtifare  by  aasistlng  the  State*,  ttuxao^  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid,  to  establish  and 
operate  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  ctire  of  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Ptibllc  Welfare. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  llr.  Javixb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  hill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  hlmaelf ,  lb.  Kmat- 
uro,  Mr.  KxTATTVik.  Mr.  Kvcbxl,  Mr. 
Cass,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Hast)  : 
S.  862.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  for  purpoees 
of  certain  studies,  investigations,  and  dem- 
onstrations authorized  with  respect  to  mental 
illness  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
addiction  to  narcotics  be   considered   as  a 
mental  illness;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   KEATINO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javitb,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  KxrCHXL,  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  863.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5.  section 
402  of  title  18,  United  States  Ckxle,  to  make 
the  Federal  Youth   Corrections   Act   appli- 
cable to  certain  persons  who  violate  the  Fed- 
eral narcotics  statutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keatino  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    KEATINO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Javitb,  Mr.   Cask,  Mr.  Ktjchxl,   Mr. 
Hakt,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  864.  A  bill   to  enable  the  courts  more 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  nar- 
cotic addiction;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keatimo  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SYMmOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sai^tomstali.)  : 
S.  866.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sticimoton  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTT: 

5.866.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Petruccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

5.867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
Vigr»ir«i.mi,  Sam  Mlzokaml,  Tom  liiizokanil, 
and  Hatsuyo  Mlzokami;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  868.  A    bill    to    extend    for    1    year    the 
authority  to  Insvire  mortgages  under  section 
809  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  869.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial  of 
certain  news  correspondents  in  national 
cemeteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Ncubebges  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  septu'ate  hearing.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha  Huber 
Vavra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  871.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  in  meeting 
the  costs  at  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal City  and  to  auth(»1ze  Federal  loans  to 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  lmi»'ove- 
ment  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  872.  A  bill  to  compensate  range  users  for 
authorized  range  improvements  where  land 
is  taken  to  be  devoted  to  Federal  nonmlUtary 
use;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and  Mt. 
Cammon ) : 

8. 873.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands  in 


February  20 

Hart,   and  Kuchb.  u 


the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  County  of  Lin-  Keating     Case 

coin,  state  of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on  rntnnrMsAr^i 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  *^°?!^       ,"; 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bibuc  when  he  ^^^^^^^^  commitment  bill,  S.  1694  In 

Introduced  the   above   bill,   which   appear  ^'^^  °"^'^  Congress,  being  reintroduced  by 

under  a  separate  heading.)  my   colleague,   the   Senator  from  New 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON   (by  request) :  York   [Mr.  KEATING]   and  myself   alon? 

S.  874.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  construction  with    other    Senators,    is    a    ComDanlrtn 

and  equipping  of  buUdlngs  required  In  con-  measure  to  permit  the  civU  commlfanl^ 

^f^^lTJ^V"  ^*^«  oP^ations  of  the  Bureau  of  narcotic  addicts  to  the  custody  of  S! 

of  the  Mint;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  q„^„,^„  r-^r.»^„i  ^^  i .V!^^  V.*°« 
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and  Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  BENNETTT: 

S.  876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin  Oil- 

Carrasco;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
DETERMINATION    OP   THE    UNITED 
STATES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  GEN- 
ERAL  DISARMAMENT  AND   ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21)  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  TREAT- 
MENT OF  NARCOTICS  ADDICTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
which,  along  with  those  introduced  by 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and  other 
Senators,  constitute  our  package  of  pro- 
posals to  deal  at  the  Federal  level  with 
the  grave  national  problem  of  drug  ad- 
diction. As  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  especially  in  the  New  York 
City  area,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
concentration  of  narcotics  addicts,  and 
the  need  for  a  concerted  attack  upon 
it  were  strongly  impressed  upon  me. 
Since  that  time,  the  needs  have  become 
even  more  urgent. 

Early  in  the  87th  Congress,  as  the 
result  of  studies  and  recommendations 
made  by  leading  law-enforcement  and 
public-health  oflBcials,  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
and  I  and  other  Senators  introduced  two 
of  the  bills  being  reintroduced  today. 
The  Narcotic  Addict  Hospital  Facilities 
Act,  S.  1693  in  the  87th  Congress,  would 
establish  a  new  Federal-State  program 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
narcotic  hospital  facilities  and  for  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  the 
States.  Up  to  75  percent  of  construction 
costs  would  be  provided,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  each 
State's  share  of  the  addicts  in  the  Na- 
tion. Operating  grants  made  available 
under  the  bill  would  cover  60  percent 
of  operating  costs  oi  such  hospitals  or 
similar  State  facilities  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance,  the  States  would 
be  required  to  establish  an  adequate 
after-care  program,  to  be  financed 
wholly  by  the  State.  This  bill  is  now 
being  reintroduced  by  me.  with  Senators 


Surgeon  General  so  long  as  the  addicts 
are  not  charged  with  an  offense  involv- 
ing the  sale  or  other  transfer  of  nar- 
cotics and  so  long  as  other  provisions 
are  met. 

Later  in  the  87th  Congress  we  Intro- 
duced S.  3098.  to  provide  a  research  sup- 
plement to  the  large-scale  program  for 
treatment  and  civil  commitment  of  nar- 
cotics addicts  represented  by  the  first 
two  measures.  This  measure  makes  it 
clear  that  the  already  existing  federally 
aided  research  program  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  is  applicable  to  research 
in  narcotics  addiction.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, grants  up  to  100  percent  may  be 
made  to  State  and  local  agencies,  labora- 
tories, and  other  such  public  or  non- 
profit  agencies  and  institutions  and  to 
individuals  for  investigations,  experi- 
ments, demonstrations,  studies,  and  re- 
search projects.  This  bill  is  now  being 
reintroduced  by  me  with  Senators  Kxat- 
ING,  Kefauver.  Kuchel,  Case.  Scott. 
and  Hart  as  cosponsors. 

Finally,  the  fourth  measure,  being  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  in  which 
I  am  very  happy  to  join  along  with  other 
Senators,  deals  with  the  subject  of  treat- 
ment of  narcotics  offenders  under  the 
Youth  Offenders  Act. 

The  totality  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion reflects  our  concern  for  the  magni- 
tude of  this  grave  national  problem  of 
drug  addiction.  The  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotics  Addic- 
tion, which  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  I 
long  advocated  and  which  was  finally 
held  last  September,  helped  to  bring  this 
problem  to  public  attention  and  under- 
scored the  need  for  urgent  action. 

Existing  techniques  for  dealing  with 
narcotics  addiction  are  grossly  inade- 
quate. Research  in  narcotics  addiction 
is  also  inadequate.  There  is  growing 
acceptance  of  the  premise  that  narcotics 
addiction — apart  from  selling  or  push- 
ing— is  the  manifestation  of  a  disease 
more  than  it  is  a  crime.  The  States  of 
New  York  and  California  have  pioneered 
in  establishing  enlightened  programs  of 
medical  and  legal  treatment  of  addicts. 
But  the  problem  is  a  national  one.  with 
tremendous  impact  on  our  crime  rates 
and  whole  social  structure  and  with  seri- 
ous consequences  to  the  youth  of  the 
Nation.  The  excellent  efforts  of  the 
States  cannot  be  fully  effective,  as  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  stated  most  em- 
phatically at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, unless  joined  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  historically  has 
taken  the  lead  in  laws  regarding  nar- 
cotics addiction. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  80  ordered^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  note  that  the  White 
House  Conference  has  not  published  a 
report  as  yet  but  that  the  President  on 
January  18  issued  an  Executive  order 
creating  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse.  The  Commis- 
sion is  under  the  order  required  to  sub- 
mit its  final  report  to  the  President  by 
November  1,  1963,  and  the  relevant  exec- 
utive departments  are  required  to  submit 
to  the  Commission  their  legislative  rec- 
ommendations by  February  28.  1963.  I 
welcome  the  development  of  the  Com- 
mission as  a  constructive  outgrowth  of 
the  White  House  Conference,  but  I  very 
much  hope  that  this  will  not  further  de- 
lay the  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
the  bills  now  being  introduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
I  am  now  sending  to  the  desk  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks and  that  they  lie  on  the  desk  for 
10  days  so  that  other  Members  who  may 
wish  to  join  in  sponsorship  may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  will  lie  on  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) .  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kxat- 
iNG,    Mr.    Cask.    Mr.    Hast,    and    Mr. 

KucHEt.)  : 

8.861.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  asElstlng  the  Stetee,  through  a 
program  of  grantB-ln-ald.  to  establish  and 
operate  special  hoepltal  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts. 

"Whereas  narcotic  addiction  not  only  pro- 
duces ruinous  effects  upon  those  who  are  Ita 
vlctlma,  but  constitutes  a  grave  menace  to 
the  public  morals,  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare: and 

"Whereas  In  recent  years  there  has  oc- 
curred a  marked  Increase  In  the  Incidence 
of  narcotic  addiction  In  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  addicted  Individuals  tend  to  be 
drawn  Into  traffic  in  Illicit  drugs  and  to  In- 
duce othera  to  become  addicts,  thus  causing 
the  Incidence  of  narcotics  addiction  to  grow 
markedly:  and 

"Whereas  hospitalization  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts serves  as  a  type  of  quarantine  and 
thus  prevents  the  spread  of  narcotic  addlc- 
Uon  among  those  whom  they  might  other- 
wise Influence  to  become  addicts;  and 

"Whereas,  with  timely  and  proper  hos- 
pltallBBtlon  and  treatment  and  with  proper 
potthospltal  rehabUltatlon  services,  many 
addicts  may  be  restored  to  healthful  and 
socially  useful  lives;  and 

"Whereas  existing  hospital  faculties  for 
toe  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  are  in- 
adequate in  size  and  number  to  meet  present 
and  future  needs;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
major  responsibUity  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
inn  of  narcotic  addicUon  in  the  United 
sutes  due  to  the  fact  that  (a)  the  Federal 
Government  has  exclusive  JurlsdicUon  over 
tne  regulation  of  ImportB  Into  the  United 
rr^?,*.;  ''^^  ™°^*'  iiarcotic  addlcUon  In  the 
Dnlted  States  is  heroin  addiction,  and  (c) 
fJi  heroin  In  the  United  States  Is  Imported 
nom  abroad;  and 


"Whereaa  the  Vedaral  Oovemment,  through 
the  eetablUlunent  and  operation  of  special 
narcotic  hospitals  and  through  the  anact- 
ment  of  laws  governing  th«  importation,  ex- 
portation, production,  handling,  sale,  and 
distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  problezn  of  narcotic  addiction  as 
being  national  in  scope  and  thus  a  problem 
with  respect  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment bears  a  major  responsibility;   and 

"Whereas  in  order  to  more  effectively 
combat  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction  In 
the  United  States,  the  States  should  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  establishing  and  operating 
needed  hospital  facilities  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscrnblcd, 

"SHORT   TITLK 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  bb  the 
'Narcotic  Addict  Hospital  Facilities  Acf. 
"riKoiNCs  or  fact  and  declaration  of  pouct 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that.  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  morals,  health, 
and  safety  and  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, it  is  necessary  that  greater  stress  l>e 
placed  on  the  medical,  as  dlstingulfihed  from 
the  penal,  approach  to  solving  the  problem 
of  narcotic  addiction,  and  that  addicts  be 
temporarily  removed  from  the  community 
and  placed  in  special  hospitals  where  they 
can  be  cured  of  their  addiction  and  rehabUl- 
tated  into  ureful  members  of  society. 

"(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  in  constructing  and  operating  special 
hospital  facilities  for  the  care,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  individuals  suffering 
from  narcotic  addiction. 

"Sic.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pol- 
icy expressed  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"  'TITLK  Vin — CONSTEOCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF 
HOSPITAL   FACILITIES  FOR    NARCOTIC    ADDICTS 

"  'Declaration  o/  purpose 
"'Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  tills  Utle   is — 
"  '(a)  to  financially  assist  the  several  States 
in  the  construction  of  special  hospital  facil- 
ities for  the  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts; 

"  '(b)  to  financially  assist  the  several  States 
In  the  operation  of  such  special  hospital  facil- 
ities: and 

"'(c)  to  furnish  technical  assistance  to  the 
several  States  in  designing,  locating,  con- 
structing, and  operating  such  special  hos- 
pital faculties. 

"  'Authorization  of  appropriations 
"  'Sec.  802.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  States 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  801 
( a ) ,  there  is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963.  the  sum  of  •  .  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  80.  1»64.  the  sum  of 
•  .  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 

year  the  sum  of  $  .    The  sums  ap- 

propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  State  plans  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  section  801(a). 

"'(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  States  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  801  for  such  year. 

'•  'aDVISORT  COMMITTXZ  on  hospital  FACILrrilB 
FOR  NARCOTIC  AOOICT8 

"  Skc.  803.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Hospital  FacUiUes  for  Narcotic 
Addicts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
visory Committee-),  consisting  of  the  Sur- 


geon General,  who  shall  be  Chatnnaa.  

the  Federal  Commissioner  of  MarooCkis  mmI 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prtaona. 
who  shall  be  ex  offteio  membera,  and  elsht 
members  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  without 
regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws.  The  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  selected  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  and  shall  be 
eminent  In  fields  relating  to  treatment  for 
drug  addiction,  such  as  psychology,  psy- 
chiatry, medicine,  law  enforcement,  and  hos- 
pital administration.  Each  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Cociunittee  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
t>€  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (3)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Surgeon  General  at  the  tUne  of  ap- 
pointment, two  at  the  ezkd  of  the  ftret  year, 
two  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  two  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  and  two  at  tbe  end  of 
the  fourth  year  after  tbe  date  of  appoint- 
ment. 

"  "(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advlaory 
Committee  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  malce 
recommendations  to  the  Surgeon  General  on 
matters  relating  to  the  adminlstraUon  of 
this  title,  and  to  conduct  studies  and  Investi- 
gations, initiate  programs,  and  review  pro- 
posals submitted  to  It,  with  respect  to  the 
cause,  prevention,  and  methods  of  dlacnosU 
and  treatment  of.  drug  addiction.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  meet  as  frequently  as 
the  Surgeon  General  deems  necessary,  but 
not  less  than  twice  each  year.  Upon  requeet 
by  three  or  more  members.  It  shaU  be  the 
duty  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

•"(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shaU  make 
an  annual  report  of  Its  findings,  studies,  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Surgeon  General,  and  such  additional  re- 
ports, from  time  to  time,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  deem  necefsary. 

"  '(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  while  attending  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  ehall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
•50  per  diem,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary travel  and  subsistence  expenses  whUe  so 
ser\'lng  away  from  their  places  of  residence. 

"'(e)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  with  such  tech- 
nical, consultative,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistance as  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
require,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"  "Generol  regulations 

"  'Sec.  804.  Within  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Surgeon  General. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Drug  Addiction  and  the  Secretary,  shall 
by  general  regulations  prescribe — 

"'(a)  general  standards  of  construction 
and  equipment  for  hospital  faculties  for  nar- 
cotic addicu. 

"  '(b)  general  standards  of  care  and  treat- 
ment to  be  provided  to  patients  In  hospitals 
for  narcotic  addicts,  and 

"'(c)  general  standards  of  posthoepltal 
care  and  rehabUltatlon  services  to  be  pro- 
vided to  narcotic  addicts  mandatorily  com- 
mitted to  State  hospitals. 

*•  'State  plans 
"  "Sec.  805.  (a)  After  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to  In  section  804  have  been  Issued,  any 
State  desiring  to  secure  financial  asclstance 
under  thU  title  in  the  construction  of  spe- 
cial hospital  faculties  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  reJhabUltatlon  of  narcotic  ad- 
dlcu  may  submit  a  SUte  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  section  801(a).  and  any 
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,^^r  tS^lr^i.*t.T^'  flnancUi  awistance  "  'Aio-orMKNTs  to  states  -  ertlmated  coet  of  construction  of  th.  «    ^ 

C^^c^  hoSlS  ?iSti«°'ma;  .X:;;         "  '^«^-  ^   '^^^  ^tat*  for  Which  a  State  and  designate  the  appropr£?on  fto^^^fi 

rltJto^  fS?J2lJ^ii?J?*'^"^!  P^^°   ^  «^  °"t  **»•  purpoaes  of  section  It  la  to  be  paid.    Such  certification SiJS? 

^    2rtloVa01%f^Sf  2^h    «tft^^^^^  «°^<*>   ^'^  '^^  approved  pH^to  or  during  vide  for  payment  to  the  State.     Upo^  c^' 

muJ^        «01(b).      Any    «ujli    state    plan  »  fiscal  year  shall  be  entitled  for  such  yea?  Qcatlon  by  the  State  agency,  based  ujo^' 

"•/n   <4..4»T,.».  .   .i^»i.   o*  4.  to  an  allotment  of  a  sum  which  bears  the  spectlon  by  It.  that  work  has  been  r>erfn»-!ir 

the  ii  e   SiSJ   fi   S  «SS?u^tfnn^  ^  •*'"*'  '•*"°  *°  *^«  »"^»  authorized  to  be  ap!  upon  a  project,  or  purchases  haTe  lS?S? 

SJ  Sum  ^^Lli^Tati^ttS^^^r*        *h'  Proprlated  pursuant   to   section  802(a)    for  in  accordance  with  the  approved  pS^' 

2le  SSicTto^^S^JlsSfthT^l^^ii^''  ""'^^  y*'"  "  *^«  ""'^'^^  °'  narcotic  addicts  specifications,  and  that  payment  of^'Jf 

MonSS^DlS-      ^^^*  admlnlstra-  m  such  State    (as  determined   by  the   Sur-  stallment  is  due  to  the  State,  the  S^" 

"'(3)   contain    satisfactorv   Bvid«nr^*    that  geon  General  pursuant  to  section  810)  bears  General    shaU   certify   such    installment  f» 

th«  stiti  V«^^^«fi.^o?IJ   fJ^        ^  *°   ^*»«   number   of   narcotic   addicts   In   the  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trewur^ 

^Ih^^LS^hluT^^^y^J!^^  ^^^*«*    states    (as    so    determined).      The  except   that   If    the   Surg^n   Genem    S 

iT,  s^SSS?  lS  iiir?^  «^i  nfr^  t^^«  ^°^*  °'  »*^«  allotment  to  a  State  shall  Investigation   or   otherwise,   has   gromSt 

Jom^l^tL^^tir  ^  *'*  available,  in  accordance  with  the  provl-  believe   that  a  default  has  occurr^^u^ 

"'(3\    nrovlde    for    flAan^iai    tv«.^i/.i„-,«^„  ^^°^^  °^  *^^^  ^^^^^-  ^°^  payment  of  the  Fed-  Ing  action   pursuant  to  section  809  he  maT 

by  the  State  financial   participation  eral   share    (as    defined    in    section    811  (a))  upon  giving  notice  of  hearing  pursuanTta 

"  '(4)   provide  Buch  methods  of  arfmini^tra  °'  *^^  ^°^^  °^  approved  projects  within  such  such  section,  withhold  certification  pendlM 

UonflLSumS  m^^^Sftin^  State.     The  Surgeon  General  shall  calculate  action  based  on  such  hearing.  *^^^ 

tabllahment  aid  malntenanwTjf  perron^i  **^e  allotment*  to  be  made  under  this  section  -•(O    Amendment    of    any    approved   ap. 

standard,  on  a  merit  tatSaTexcept  to^^e  f^^  "^"^^^  *^*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  plication  shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  tSt 

Surgeon  General  ahaUMW^  no  authority  o^*,/?°''^*t  thereat.     Sums   aUotted    to  a  same    manner    as    an    original    application. 

with  respect  to  the  wlectlon  tenure  of  ofHee  State  for  a  fiscal  year  for  construction  and  Certiflcation  under  subsection    (b)    may  b« 

and  compenaatlon   of   any '  individual   em-  !^!?_^!w!.°?."^°?i^^*^  ^}  ^^  ^'l'^ _°^  ^""^^  ^"'^?'*,l°:!l'^^'"  ^P°^.  ^PP^'oval  of  an  amend- 


ployed  In  accordance  with  such  methods)  as 
are  fotind  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  plan; 

"'(5)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 


year  shall  remain  available  to  such  State  for 
such  piirpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and 
for  such  year  only),  in  addition  to  the  sums 
aUotted  for  such  State  for  such  next  fiscal 
year.  Any  amount  of  the  sum  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  which  is 
not  appropriated  for  such  year,  or  which  is 
not  allotted  In  such  year  by  reason  of  the 


ment  of  the  application  or  upon  revision  oi 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  project  An 
amended  certification  may  direct  that  any 
additional  payment  be  made  from  the  a;^ 
pllcable  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  amended  certification  Is  made 
•"(d)  The  funds  paid  tinder  this  section 
for  the   construction   of  an   approved  proj. 


comply  with  such  provisions  as  the  Su^eon      f*""''®  «'  a^y  State  or  States  to  have  plans      ect    shall    be    used    solely    for   carrying 


out 


General  may  from  time  to  time  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports: 

"  '(6)  contain  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Siu^eon  General  that  the  laws  of  such  State 
provide  procedures  under  which  narcotic  ad- 
dicts can  be  mandatorily  committed  to  hos- 
pitals for  narcotic  addicts; 

"'(7)  provide  for  the  furnishing  to  nar- 
cotic addicts  mandatorily  committed  to  State 
hospitals  of  poethospital  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  conformity  with  standards 
established  by  the  Stirgeon  General  pursuant 
to  section  804(c); 

"  '(8)  in  the  case  of  a  State  plan  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  801(a) ,  set  forth 
a  hospital  construction  program  which  (A) 
is  based  on  the  need  in  such  State  of  special 
hospital  facilities  for  the  care,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts,  and 
(B)  conforms  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Surgeon  General  under  section 
804(a): 

"'(9)  provide  minimum  standards  (to  be 
fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  hospitals 
which  receive  Federal  aid  imder  this  title; 
and 

"  '(10)  in  the  case  of  a  State  plan  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  801(a),  provide 
that  the  State  will  from  time  to  time  re- 
view its  construction  program  of  special 
hospital  facilities  for  narcotic  addicts  and 
submit  to  the  Surgeon  General  any  modi- 
fications thereof  which  It  considers  neces- 
sary. 

"  '(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a).  If  any  such  plan  or  modifica- 
tion thereof  shall  have  been  disapproved  by 
the  Surgeon  General  for  failure  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a),  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall,  upon  request  of  the  State  agency. 
afford  it  an  opportunity  for  hearing.  If  such 
Conunittee  determines  that  the  plan  or 
modification  thereof  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a),  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  thereupon  approve  such  plan  or 
modification. 

*"(c)  No  changes  in  a  State  plan  shall  be 
reqtiired  within  two  years  after  initial  ap- 
proval thereof,  or  within  two  years  after 
any  change  thereafter  required  therein,  by 
reason  of  any  change  in  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  804,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  State,  or  in  accordance 
with  further  action  by  the  Congress. 


approved  under  this  title,  and  any  amount      such  project  as  so  approved 

allotted   to  a   State   but  remaining   unobll-  "'(e)    If    any    hospital    for    which   fundi 

gated  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  it     have  been   paid   under   this  section   (other 


is  available  to  such  State,  is  hereby  author 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  in  addition  to  the  sum  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  section  802. 

"  'i4pproraZ  of  projects  and  payments  for 
construction 

"'Sec.  807.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  State  plan  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  801(a)  approved 
under  this  title,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Surgeon  General  through  the  State 
agency  an  application  by  the  State  or  a 
pKJlltlcal  subdivision  thereof.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  set  forth  (l)  a  description  of  the 
Bite  for  such  project;  (2)  plans  and  specifica- 
tions therefor  In  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
under  section  804(a);  (3)  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  title,  as  defined  in  section  811(f). 
to  such  site  Is  or  will  be  vested  In  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof;  (4)  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  adequate  financial 
support  will  be  available  for  the  construction 
of  the  project  and  for  Its  maintenance  and 
op>eratlon  w^hen  completed;  and  (5)  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  rates  of  pay  for 
laborers  and  mechanics  engaged  In  construc- 
tion of  the  project  will  be  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  local  wage  rates  for  similar  work 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  403  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  30,  1935.  as  amended.  The 
Surgeon  General  shall  approve  such  appli- 
cation if  siifflcient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  if  the  Surgeon  General  finds 
(A)  that  the  application  contains  such  rea- 
sonable assurance  as  to  title,  financial  sup- 
port, and  payment  of  prevailing  wages;  (B) 
that  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  section  804 1  a ) ;  ( C )  that  the 
application  is  in  conformity  with  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  805' b);  and 
(D)  that  It  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  State  agency.  No  applica- 
tion shall  be  disapproved  until  the  Surgeon 
General  has  afforded  the  State  agency  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"  '(b)  IJpon  approving  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amotmt  equal   to  the  Federal  share  of  the 


than  a  hospital  which  the  Surgeon  General 
has  certified  as  no  longer  needed  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic  addicts)  shall  at  any  time  within  ten 
years  after  the  completion  of  construction, 
cease  to  be  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  as  a 
hospital  for  the  care,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  narcotic  addicts,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
State  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  such  hospital  Is  situated) 
of  to  much  of  the  hospital  as  constituted  an 
approved  project  or  projects,  as  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cott 
of  the  construction  of  such  project  or  proj- 
ects. 

'•  Payments   icith   respect  to  costs  of 
operation 

"  Sec.  808.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  802(b)  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  801(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
in  quarterly  installmente  to  each  SUta 
which  has  a  State  plan  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  801(b)  approved  pursuant  to 
section  805(b)  prior  to  or  during  such  quar- 
ter ( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  three-fifths  of 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  State  (or  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof)  In  the  operation  of 
hospitals  for  narcotic  addicts  which  are 
operated  in  compliance  with  the  State  plan 
and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Surgeon  General  under  sec- 
tions 804  (b)  and  (c);  plus  (2)  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  sums 
expended  during  such  year  as  found  neces- 
sary by  the  Surgeon  General  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

"'(b)(1)  The  Surgeon  General  shall,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of  any  fiscal 
year,  estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  such  quarter  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a) .  such  estimate  to  be  based 
on  (A)  a  report  filed  by  the  State  contalnlni 
its  estimate  of  the  total  sum  to  be  expended 
In  such  quarter  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  subsection,  and  stating  th« 
amount  appropriated  or  made  available  by 
the    State   for    such    expenditures   in  such 
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gyttxter,  and  if  such  amount  Is  less  than  the 
State's  proportionate  share  of  the  total  sum 
of  such  estimated  expenditures,  the  source 
or  sources  from  which  the  difference  is  ex- 
pected to  be  derived,  and  (B)  such  other 
^eetlgatlons  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
And  necessary. 

••'(2)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  then 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral (A)  reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the  Surgeon 
General  finds  that  his  estimate  for  any  prior 
quarter  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State 
under  subsection  (a)   for  such  quarter. 

'■•(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
thereupon  pay  to  the  State,  at  the  time  or 
times  fixed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
amount  so  certified. 

"■(d)(1)  In  the  case  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  that  the  operation  of  the  hospitals  for 
narcotic  addicts  by  any  State  Is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  the  State  plan  ( as  approved  by 
him  under  this  title  or  Is  not  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  him  under 
sections  804  (b)  and  (c).  he  shall  notify 
the  State  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  until  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied  he  shall 
make  no  further  certification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreaEury  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  State. 

•"(2)  If  the  State  is  dissatisfied  with  any 
action  of  the  Surgeon  General  under  this 
section,  it  may  appeal  such  action  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  809  ( b ) . 

"  'Withholding  of  certification 
"'Sec  809.  (a)  Whenever  the  Surgeon 
General,  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
ttmity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated in  accordance  with  section  805(a)  (1), 
finds  (1)  that  the  State  agency  Is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  805(a),  or  by  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  804(a).  to  be 
contained  In  Its  plan  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 806(a)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  801(a);  or  (2)  that  any  funds  have 
been  diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  have  been  allotted  or  paid,  or  (3)  that 
any  assurance  given  in  an  application  filed 
under  section  807  Is  not  being  or  cannot 
be  carried  out,  or  (4)  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial failure  to  carry  out  plans  and  specifi- 
cations approved  by  the  Surgeon  General 
under  section  807,  or  (6)  that  adequate 
State  funds  are  not  being  provided  annually 
for  the  direct  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  the  Surgeon  General  may  forthwith 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
State  agency  that  no  further  certification 
will  be  made  for  any  project  or  projects  des- 
ignated by  the  Surgeon  General  as  being 
affected  by  the  default,  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  determine  to  be  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances;  and,  except  with  regard 
to  any  project  for  which  the  application  has 
already  been  approved  and  which  is  not 
directly  affected  by  such  default,  he  may 
withhold  further  certiflcation  until  there  Is 
no  longer  any  failure  to  comply,  or,  If  com- 
pliance Is  impossible,  until  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repavment  of  Federal 
moneys  which  have  been  diverted  or 
Improperly  expended. 

'"(b)(1)  If  the  Surgeon  General  refuses 
to  approve  any  application  under  section 
807,  the  state  agency,  or  If  any  State  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Surgeon  General's  action 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such 
state  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
or  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
state  l«  located  by  filing  with  such  court  a 
notice  of  appeal.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court   shall   attach    upon   the   filing   of    such 

hT  V*-/  *^°Py  °^  *^«  ^°^^^^  of  appeal  shall 
oe  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
X*^°^'^  ^  ^^^  Surgeon  General,  or  any 
omcer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
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The  Surgeon  General  shall  thereupon  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Code. 

"  '(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Siirgeon 
General,  unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Surgeon  General  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  thereupon  make  ne  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  unless  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

"  '(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Surgeon  General  or 
to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certiflcation  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  346  and  347  of  title  28 
United  States  Code. 

"  'Determination  of  size  of  addict  population 
"  'Sec.  810.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  and  between  July  1  and  August  31  of 
each  succeeding  odd-numbered  year  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall,  on  the  basis  of  surveys 
conducted  by  him  and  on  the  basis  of  other 
Information  available  to  him.  determine  the 
number  of  narcotic  addicts  residing  In  each 
State  and  the  number  of  narcotic  addicts  re- 
siding In  the  United  States.  Any  determina- 
tion made  by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  conclusive, 
for  purposes  of  section  806,  until  the  next 
such  determination  Is  made.  For  the  piu-- 
poses  of  this  section  the  term  "United  States" 
Includes  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  'Definitions 

"  'Sec.  811,  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"'(a)  The  term  "Federal  share",  with  re- 
spect to  any  project,  means  the  portion  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  such 
portion  shall  be  equal  to  75  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project; 

"'(b)  The  term  "State"  Includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

"■(c)  The  term  "hospital"  Includes  related 
facilities  such  as  laboratories,  hospital  equip- 
ment, and  nvu-ses'  home  facilities; 

"■(d)  The  term  "construction"  Includes 
work  camps  and  similar  establishments,  as 
well  as  construction  of  new  buildings,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings  (including  medical  trans- 
portation facilities  I ;  and  includes  architect's 
fees  and  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  land : 

"'(e)  The  term  "cost  of  construction" 
means  the  amount  found  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  a  project;  and 

"'(f)  The  term  "title",  when  used  with 
reference  to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  Interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land  I  as  the  Surgeon  General  flnds  sufficient 
to  assure  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty 
years  undisturbed  use  and  possession  for  the 
purposes  of  construction  and  operation  of 
the  project. 

"'(g)  In  case  only  a  portion  of  a  new  or 
existing  building  Is  to  be  used  for  hospital 
purposes,  the  term  "project"  when  used  In 
relation  to  the  construction  of  hospital  fa- 
cilities pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  refer  only 
to  that  portion  of  the  building  to  be  so  used. 
"  'Authorization  for  compacts  between  States 

"  'Sec.  812.  (a)  The  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Congress  is  hereby  granted  to  any  two 
or  more  States  to  enter  Into  agreements  for 
the  Joint  construction,  operation,  and  use  of 
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special  hospital  facilities  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. 

"  (b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 802  and  available  ( upon  compliance  with 
the  conditions  provided  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  title)  to  each  of  the  States 
which  are  parties  to  any  such  agreement 
shall.  If  the  agreement  so  provides,  be  pooled 
and  made  available  for  the  construction  and 
oi>eratlon  of  Joint  hospital  facilities  con- 
structed and  operated  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  to  the  same  extent  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  such  funds  are,  or  would 
(upon  compliance  with  such  conditions)  be 
made  available  to  each  of  such  States  in- 
dividually, except  that — 

"  '(1)  only  the  State  In  which  such  facili- 
ties are  (or  are  to  be)  located  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  plans  required  under  sec- 
tion 805(a) ;  and 

"(2)  the  plans  submitted  by  such  State 
shall,  for  purposes  of  any  conditions,  re- 
quirements, or  llmiutlons  with  respect  to 
assistance  furnished  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  title,  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute the  State  plans  of  all  the  States 
which  are  parties  to  such  agreement  Inso- 
far as  assistance  to  such  joint  facilities  Is 
concerned.' 

"Sec,  4    (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'short  xm-E 

"  Section  1.  Titles  I  to  Vin.  Inclusive,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Health 
Service  Act".'  " 

"(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat. 
682),  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
renumbering  title  VIII  (as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act)  as  title  IX,  and 
by  renuml)erlng  sections  801  through  814  (as 
in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act ) . 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  901 
through  914,  respectively." 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Keating.  Mr.  Ketauver.  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Habt)  : 

S.  862,  A  bill  to  provide  that,  for  purposes 
of  certain  studies.  Investigations,  and  dem- 
onstrations authorized  with  respect  to  men- 
tal Illness  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  addiction  to  narcotics  be  considered  as 
a  mental  Illness. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'As  used  In  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "mental  Illness"  Includes 
addiction  to  narcotics  and  the  terms  "men- 
tally 111"  and  "mentally  111  persons"  Include 
narcotic  addicts'." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  conclusion,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  medical  treatment  of 
narcotics  addiction  is  one  of  the  major 
reforms  we  can  make  in  our  country. 
Although  I  do  not  believe  we  can  adopt 
the  British  scheme  of  administering  nar- 
cotics to  addicts,  we  may  try  that  as  an 
experiment  in  order  to  see  whether  it  will 
work.  In  my  view  the  medical  commit- 
ment approach,  along  with  hospitaliza- 
tion, aftercare,  and  expsinded  research, 
as  dealt  with  by  this  group  of  bills,  are 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  come 
abreast  of  this  critical  problem,  which 
has  its  main  impact  in  an  absolutely 
alarming  and  sensational  increase  in  the 
crime  rates  of  New  York,  where  such  ad- 
dicts are  concentrated.  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  offering  proposed 
legislation  dealing  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction.   I  send  to  the  desk 
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two  bills  for  appropriate  reference  in- 
troduced by  myself  and  cosponsored  by 
Senators  JAvrrs,  Cass,  Kttchsl,  and 
Scott,  on  the  first  measure,  and  by  Sen- 
ators JAvrrs,  Case,  Kuchel,  Hart,  and 
Scott  on  the  other. 

Of  the  four  bills  we  offer  today, 
three  are  similar  to  measures  intro- 
duced during  the  last  session.  One, 
which  would  authorize  civil  commitment 
of  noncriminal  addicts  under  certain 
conditions,  received  the  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Unfortunately,  however,  no  reports  were 
submitted  on  the  other  two  measures. 

The  fourth  bill,  which  is  an  addition  to 
the  package,  was  suggested  by  Chief 
Judge  William  F.  Smith  of  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
Criminal  Law.  It  deals  specifically  with 
youthful  narcotics  addicts  and  would 
give  Federal  judges  more  discretion  in 
dealing  with  such  cases. 

The  State  of  New  York  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  home  of  47  percent  of 
all  the  addicts  in  the  nation,  does  have  a 
special  concern  with  this  problem.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  national  as  well  as 
local  concern  since  no  State  alone  can 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  scourge  or  can 
be  responsible  for  preventing  the  im- 
portation and  distribution  of  drugs  in 
the  United  States.  New  York  has 
adopted  many  important  measures  in 
this  field,  but  its  efforts  will  be  largely 
nullified  unless  they  are  supplemented 
by  dynamic  action  at  the  Federal  level. 

Addiction  is  both  a  crime  breeder  and 
a  health  menace,  as  well  as  a  personal 
disaster  to  each  individxial  and  family 
contaminated  by  it.  As  is  well  known, 
its  Incidence  is  particularly  acute  among 
the  youth  of  our  cities.  According  to  a 
survey  made  at  the  Federal  Hospital  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  for  example,  45  percent 
of  their  patients  began  using  drugs  be- 
fore their  19th  birthday.  Its  impact  is 
not  confined  to  young  people,  however. 
Men  and  women  of  aU  ages  and  back- 
grounds have  been  its  victims  and  the 
cost  to  society,  both  morally  and  finan- 
cially, has  been  enormous. 

No  one  engaged  in  the  drug  trtifflc  de- 
serves special  consideration.  The  im- 
porters and  the  pushers  must  be  dealt 
with  severely  by  fully  applying  all  the 
criminal  penalties  at  our  command,  and 
the  civil  commitment  bill,  of  which  I  am 
the  sponsor,  in  no  way  changes  the  pres- 
ent high  mandatory  penalties  for  push- 
ers and  sellers.  Mandatory  smd  inflexible 
procedures,  however,  are  not  effective 
or  appropriate  for  the  person  whose 
sole   offense  is   addiction.     Society  can 

best  protect  itself  in  these  cases  by  a 
program  of  isolation,  treatment,  and 
rehabihtation  rather  than  punishment. 
Experts  tell  us  that  a  short  period  of 
confinement  in  a  hospital,  followed  by 
a  strictly  controlled  program  of  after- 
care in  the  community,  affords  the 
best  method  of  rehabilitation.  That  in 
essence,  is  what  the  civil  commitment 
bill  would  permit. 

At  the  present  time,  mere  possession 
of  narcotics  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  minimum  of  2  years  for  the 
first  offense.  5  years  for  the  second  of- 
fense, and  10  years  for  the  third  offense. 


The  civil  commitment  bill  would  intro- 
duce a  provision  for  svispending  prosecu- 
tion of  addicts  under  the  Federal  act 
pending  the  completion  of  the  program 
of  hospitalization  and  aftercare.  If  the 
treatment  were  unsuccessful,  the  prose- 
cution would  be  reinstated.  Society  has 
nothing  to  lose.  It  can  only  gain  by  the 
rehabilitation  of  many  valuable  young 
people. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  it 
costs  Federal  authorities  approximately 
$2,000  to  keep  one  addict  in  prison  for  1 
year,  while  rehabilitation  under  the  pro- 
gram I  propose  would  cost  only  about 
$350  per  year,  per  man. 

The  State  of  New  York  recently  adopt- 
ed a  civil  commitment  law  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  this  one.  It  applies  to  persons 
charged  with  violations  of  a  State  nar- 
cotics law.  But  the  Justice  Department 
reports  more  than  1,600  Federal  narcot- 
ics prosecutions  a  year,  and  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  lag  be- 
hind the  State  in  offering  rehabilitative 
treatment. 

The  second  bill  of  which  I  am  the 
sponsor  would  make  applicable  to  nar- 
cotics cases  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  which  gives  Fed- 
eral judges  broad  discretion  in  the  sen- 
tencing of  youthful  offenders.  This  law, 
enacted  in  1950,  has  proved  so  effective, 
that  it  was  recently  extended  to  include 
yoimg  adults  up  to  the  age  of  26.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  courts  of  this  land  over 
whether  all  the  provisions  of  the  Youth 
Offender  Act  can  be  applied  to  persons 
convicted  of  offenses  involving  narcotics, 
since  the  latter  laws  contain  mandatory 
penalties.  My  bill  would  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  such  cases  by  grant- 
ing judges  the  discretion  they  need  in 
dealing  with  these  young  people  on  an 
individual  basis.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  bill  in  no  way  removes  high 
penalties  which  the  judge  is  free  to  im- 
pose if  he  feels  such  penalties  are  war- 
ranted but  merely  affords  him  addition- 
al alternatives  and  a  greater  scope  in 
dealing  with  such  cases. 

Our  third  bill,  of  which  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  Yortc  [Mr.  JavitsI  , 
is  the  author,  provides  a  grant-in-aid 
program  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  suitable  hospital  and  after-care 
facilities  for  addicts  under  civil  com- 
mitment. It  is  obvious  that  without 
adequate    facilities,    any    provision    for 

more  flexible  handling  of  these  cases 
would  be  virtually  meaningless.    These 
programs  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  they 
are  to  operate  with  maximum  results. 
The  fourth  bill,  which  is  also  offered 

by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  ,  would  grant  increased 
fimds  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
research  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  ad- 
diction.    Such  a  program  is  essential  if 

we  are  to  succeed  in  uncovering  and 
attacking  the  conditions  contributing  to 
this  problem,  as  well  as  meeting  its  im- 
mediate consequences.  Tiie  legislation 
we  are  offering  today  would  permit  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  this 
problem,  and  offers  much  more  hope  of  a 
successful  counterattack  against  the  nar- 
cotics menace  than  has  been  achieved 
to  date. 
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Mr.  President,  because  we  know  m-« 
of  our  colleagues  share  our  conceni^i 
the  increasing  gravity  of  the  drug  admf 
tion  problem,  we  are  reqaesting  S 
these  bills  lie  on  the  Uble  for  an  aS 
tional  10  days— so  that  others  mav^' 
in  sponsorship.  I  also  ask  that  these  bin 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediab.!, 
following  my  remarks.  ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUk  win 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred^ 
and  without  objection,  the  bills  win  iiI 
on  the  desk  for  10  days,  and  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  8m 
ator  from  New  York.  " 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  KsATnir 
ffor  himself  and  other  Senators)  wew 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles  re 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici" 
ary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  hlnuif  Ur 
Javtts,  Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Kuchxl  uxi 
Mr.  Scott):  ' 

S.  863.  A  bill  to  amend  cliapter  5  4oa  qi 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  mkk«  thi 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  applicable  to 
certain  persons  who  violate  the  Federal  nar- 
cotlcs  statutes. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap 
ter  402  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  to 
amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"  -Sec.  5027.  The  provlslona  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  persons  otherwlji 
eligible,  who  are  convicted  of  vlolatloiu  of 
any  Federal  penal  law  relating  to  narcoUa 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  mandatory 
penalty  1b  prescribed  for  any  such  vlolaUon' 
and 

"(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis : 

"  '5027.  Applicability  to  certain  narcoUa 
violators."  " 

By    Mr.    KEATING    (for   himself,  Ui. 
JAvrrs,  Mr.   Cask,   Mr.  Kvcbxl,  Mr. 
Habt,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  864.  A  bill  to  enable  the  courts  man 
effectively  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"declarattoi*  ot  polict 

"Section  1 .  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congresi 

that.  In  the  administration  and  enforcement 

of  Federal  penal  laws  dealing  with  narcoUa, 

Individuals  whose  violation  of  any  such  law 

is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  are  vic- 
tims of  narcotic  addiction  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion; and  Individuals  whose  violation  of  such 
laws  Is  not  so  attributable  should  be  dealt 
with  as  criminals  deserving  of  severe  punlah- 
ment. 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
"(a)  The  term  'narcotic  drug'  or  'narcotla' 
shall  Include  the  substances  defined  as  'nar- 
cotic drugs',  'Isonlpecalne',  and  'opiate'  In 
section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended; 

"(b)  The  term  'drug  user'  means  any  per- 
son who  habitually  uses  any  hablt-forailng 
narcotic  drugs  so  as  to  endanger  the  public 
morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or  who 
Is  or  has  been  so  far  addicted  to  the  ua* 
of  such  hablt-formlng  narcotic  drugs  as  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  self-control  with  ref- 
erence to  his  addiction; 

••(c)  The  term  'Surgeon  General'  metna 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 
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"Kuc  8  (»)  **»y  eligible  person  charged 
-itha"  violation  of  a  Federal  penal  law  re- 
i  tmff  to  narcotics,  other  than  the  sale  or 
th«  transfer  of  narcotics,  shaU,  upon  being 
h  nueht  before  a  committing  magistrate,  be 
rnformed  that  the  prosecution  of  the  crlm- 
i^l  charge  will  be  held  in  abeyance  If  the 
iielble  person  chooses  to  submit  to  an  Im- 
mwliate  examination  to  determine  if  he  is 

drug  user.  He  shall  be  further  Informed 
fhat  U  he  makes  such  an  election  and  It  Is 
found  that  he  is  a  drug  viser.  and  the  court 
so  orders,  he  shall  then  have  to  submit  to 
ft  mandatory  civil  commitment.  At  the  re- 
ouest  of  the  eligible  person,  or  on  the  order 
of  the  court,  he  may  be  permitted  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  days  subsequent  to  his  being 
brought  before  a  committing  magistrate  In 
which  to  make  this  election  and  he  shall 
be  informed  of  his  right  to  such  a  delay. 
In  the  absence  of  such  timely  election,  ex- 
cept upon  a  showing  of  substantial  reasons 
why  the  election  could  not  timely  be  made, 
the  eligible  person  will  be  barred  from  such 
an  election  after  the  prescribed  period,  or. 
If  he  chooses  not  to  so  elect,  he  will  be  barred 
from  doing  so  thereafter.  If  the  eligible 
person  elects  consideration  for  civil  conunit- 
ment,  he  shall  remain  under  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  marshal  or  be  placed  under 
the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General,  as  the 
court  may  direct,  for  the  purposes  of  an 
appropriate  medical  examination,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  days. 

"(b)  Within  such  ten-day  period  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  transmit  to  the  court 
a  certified  report  as  to  whether  the  eligible 
person  Is  a  drug  user  and  the  eligible  person 
shall  be  returned  to  the  court  for  such  fur- 
ther proceedings  as  may  be  necessary.  A 
copy  of  the  report  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  eligible  person  and  to  the  Government 
attorney.  If  the  eligible  person  wishes  to 
contest  the  findings  contained  In  the  report. 
the  court  shall  order  a  hearing.  At  such 
hearing  the  court  may,  besides  considering 
the  content  of  the  report,  consider  any  other 
relevant  Information  which  may  be  brought 
to  Its  attention.  If  the  court,  acting  on  the 
report  and  on  the  hearing  If  any,  holds  that 
the  eligible  person  Is  not  a  drug  user,  he 
shall  be  held  to  answer  the  criminal  charges 
which  were  previously  held  in  abeyance.  If 
the  court,  acting  on  the  report  and  on  the 
hearing  if  any.  deterniines  that  the  eligible 
person  Is  a  drug  user,  the  eligible  person  may 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

"(c)  No  person  charged  with  a  violation 
of  a  Federal  law  relating  to  narcotics  shall 
be  eligible  for  civil  commitment  if  It  ap- 
peared that — 

"(1)  the  offense  Involved  the  sale  or  other 
transfer  of  narcotics; 

"(2)  there  is  pending  against  the  person 
a  prior  charge  of  a  crime  and  such  charge 
has  not  been  finally  determined  or  sentence 
following  conviction  on  such  charge,  includ- 
ing any  time  on  parole,  has  not  been  fully 
served; 

"(3)  the  person  has  been  convicted  on  one 
or  more  prior  occasions  of  a  felony: 

"(4)  the  person  has  previously  been  civilly 
committed  because  of  his  narcotics  use; 

"(5)  facilities  for  the  hospital  care  and 
treatment  of  narcotics  users,  or  facilities  for 
their  aftercare  supervision,  are  certified  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  be  unavailable  or  In- 
adequate at  the  time  the  commitment  is 
sought; 

"(6)  It  Is  not  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
commit  the  person  civilly. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  drug  user  has  been  civil- 
ly committed  pursuant  to  thU  Act,  the 
criminal  charge  which  led  to  his  arrest  shall 
be  continued  without  final  disposition  and 
shall  be  dismissed  only  after  the  drug  user 
has  been  released  from  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  and  has  been  duly  certified 
by  the  siftercare  authority  as  having  suc- 


cessfully completed  the  aftercare  period.  If 
the  Siirgeon  General  at  any  time  prior  to 
such  certification  determines  that  the  drug 
user  cannot  be  further  treated  as  a  medical 
problem  because  of  his  apparent  Incorrigi- 
bility or  nonresponslveness  to  medical  treat- 
ment, he  shall  so  advise  the  court  and  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  drug  user 
Shall  thereupon  be  restuned.  In  the  event 
criminal  proceedings  are  resumed,  after  hav- 
ing been  held  in  abeyance,  the  drug  user 
shall  receive  full  credit,  against  any  sen- 
tence which  may  be  imposed,  for  the  time 
spent  in  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  no  adjournments  be- 
tween arrest  and  civil  commitment  other 
than  for  the  five-day  period  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  except  for 
compelling  reasons,  and  a  person  who  re- 
quests consideration  for  civil  commitment 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  ball  or  parole  or 
released  on  his  own  recognizance  during  the 
pendency  of  the  examination  and  commit- 
ment procedxires. 

"COMMITMENT    OF    DRrTG    USEB 

"Sec.  4  (a)  A  drug  user  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  committed  for 
an  Indeterminate  period  not  to  exceed  thir- 
ty-six months.  The  drug  user  shall  not  be 
released  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  thlrty- 
Blx-month  period  unless  It  is  certified  by 
the  Surgeon  General  that  the  drug  user  has 
been  effectively  removed  from  the  habitual 
use  of  drugs. 

"(b)  Upon  release  from  such  an  Indeter- 
minate commitment  the  former  drug  user 
may  be  required  to  report  periodically  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  for 
such  probationary  aftercare  treatment  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  direct,  the  pvirpose  of 
such  probation  being  to  insure  that  the  for- 
mer drug  user  does  not  return  to  the  use  of 
drugs.  Throughout  this  period  the  proba- 
tioner shall  also  be  subject  to  home  visits 
and  to  such  reasonable  regulation  of  his 
conduct  as  the  probationary  aftercare  au- 
thority may  establish. 

"(c)  Throughout  the  probationary  period 
such  probationer  shall  submit  to  such  rea- 
sonable tests  to  detect  the  use  of  narcotics 
as  may  be  ordered  by  the  probation  authori- 
ties.   If  it  is  established  at  a  hearing  held  by 

the  probationary  aftercare  authority,  or  It  is 
established  by  ttie  probationer's  own  written 
statement,  that  he  has  ret\u-ned  to  the  xise  of 
narcotics,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  so  ad- 
vise the  court  and  the  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  drug  user  shall  thereupon  be 
resumed. 

"CTvn.    COMMTTMCKT    NOT    TO    BE    A    CONVICTION 

"Sec  5.  The  determination  made  by  the 
court,  on  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, that  any  person  Is  a  drug  user  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  criminal  conviction,  nor  shaU  such  person 
be  denominated  a  criminal  by  reason  of  such 
determination.  The  results  of  any  tests  or 
procedures  to  determine  narcotic  addiction 
by  the  Surgeon  GenM-al  shall  not  be  used 
against  the  exannined  person  in  any  criminal 
proceeding.  The  resvUts  may  only  be  used 
In  a  fxirther  proceeding  under  this  Act,  such 
a  proceeding  not  to  Include  any  criminal 
charge  continued  without  final  disp)osltlon 
under  this  Act.  The  fact,  however,  that  a 
person  is  a  drug  user  may  be  elicited  on  his 
cross-examination  as  bearing  on  his  credi- 
bility. 

"USE  OF  STATE  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  6.  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  States  (and 
political  subdivisions  thereof)  under  which 
appropriate  facilities  of  such  States,  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  be  made  available,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  tor  the  care  of  Individuals  civilly  com- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


STATK  LAWS  NOT  AFFXCTED 


"Sec.  7.  This  Act  shaU  not  b«  construed 
as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  field  in  which  this  Act 
operates  to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of  any 
State,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and  no  law  of  any 
State,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  which  would  be 
valid  In  the  absence  of  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
clared Invalid,  and  no  local  authorities  shall 
be  deprived  of  any  Jurisdiction  over  any  of- 
fense over  which  they  would  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  absence  of  this  Act. 

"SBPARABILrrT  PROVISION 

"Sec  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  circum- 
stance shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
bility of  such  provision  to  other  circum- 
stances shall   not  be  affected  thereby. 

"EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1.  1964,  and  shall  not  apply  to  any  case 
pending  In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
arising  from  an  arrest  made  prior  to  July  1, 

1964." 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Icnow  my  colleagues  are  aware,  and  share 
with  me  the  conviction,  that  no  U.S. 
institution  is  more  important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  than  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  dedication,  the  skills,  the 
abilities  of  those  who  represent  this  Na- 
tion in  its  dealings  with  foreign  nations, 
depend  foreign  policy  successes  or  fail- 
ures. Therefore  our  Foreign  Service 
cannot  be  third  rate,  or  even  second 
rate.  Only  a  first-rate  institution  will 
do. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  quality  of  our 
tremendously  expanded  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. I  do  not  challenge  the  dedication 
of  its  personnel— they  have  proven,  time 
and  again,  that  they  are  conscientiously 
devoted  to  serving  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  provide  For- 
eign Service  personnel  with  the  best  tools 
to  develop  their  skills  and  increase  their 
knowledge  of  so  many  additional  techni- 
cal   and   political    developments.    And 

one  of  the  chief  shortcomings,  in  my 
view,  has  been  the  inadequacy  of  the 
training  programs  for  our  oversea  per- 
sonnel. 

In  effort  toward  correcting  this  de- 
ficiency, in  both  1959  and  1961,  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  a  biU  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy. 

On  January  14  of  this  year,  drawing 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Herter 
Committee  on  Foreign  Service  Personnel 
and  the  President's  Advisory  Panel  on  a 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
introduced  a  new  bill,  S.  15. 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  15,  the 
President  has  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress draft  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Academy  of 
Foreign  Affsdrs;  and  I  think  he  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  his  initiative  in 
this  field.  I  know  he  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  requirements  of 
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the  United  States  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs ;  and  also  that  he  believes  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  of  ovir  oversea  per- 
sonnel deserves  priority  attention. 

In  his  message  transmitUng  the  draft 
legislation  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent called  attention  to  the  "new  world" 
in  which  we  live — "a  world  marked  by 
the  continuing  threat  of  communism,  by 
the  emergence  of  new  nations  seeking 
political  independence  and  economic 
growth,  and  by  the  obligations  we  have 
assumed  to  help  free  peoples  maintain 
their  freedom." 

To  meet  the  new  situation  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  Congress  to  establish  a 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs — 
a  "new  institution"  to  "assure  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  programs  of  train- 
ing, education,  and  research  for  the 
personnel  of  all  departments." 

A  point  or  two  in  the  administration's 
draft  is  at  variance  with  my  own  think- 
ing, and  we  will  no  doubt  discuss  these 
and  the  other  provisions  in  committee, 
before  presenting  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Nonetheless,  because  I  believe  the 
President's  proposal  is  worthy  of  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Saltonstall,  Mans- 
field, Humphrey,  Smathers,  Boggs, 
McGee,  Yarborough,  Moss,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Randolph,  Clark,  Engle,  and 
RiBicoFF,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  thLs  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  865)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Symington 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Act  of  1963." 

nNDZKOB      AND     DXCLAXATIOIf     OF     POUCT 

S»c.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
require  that  our  commitment  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  freedom  throughout  the  world 
continue  to  be  strengthened  by  the  devel- 
opment of  better  trained  and  more  knowl- 
edgeable officers  of  our  Government  and 
others  concerned  with  the  increasingly  com- 
plex problems  of  foreign  affairs.  The  com- 
plexity of  such  problems  Is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  threat  of  world  commiinlsm,  the  rapid 
enxergence  of  new  countries  striving  to  be 
politically  independent  and  economically 
viable,  and  new  patterns  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion affecting  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  intercourse  among  nations. 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  oxir  responsibilities  can  be  f lUfllled  more 
effectively  by  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
stitution at  which  training,  education,  and 
research  in  foreign  affairs  and  related  fields 
may  be  undertaken  on  an  interdepartmental 
basis  which  would  support  Integrated  United 
States  efforts  overseas  and  at  the  seat  of 
Government.  The  United  States  can  assxire 
that  Its  position  as  a  leader  among  nations 


shall  be  maintained  and  improved  through 
maximum  utilization  of  its  potential  by  pool- 
ing the  best  of  American  minds  and  re- 
sources to  create  a  great  institution  that 
will  carry  forward  our  American  tradition  of 
academic  freedom  and  will  serve  as  America's 
complete  and  total  conunltment  to  freedom 
and  peace  In  the  world. 

KSTABLISHMENT    OF  THK   NATIONAL   ACADEMY    OF 
FOREIGN  AFTAIRS 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Academy")  which 
shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  located  In  or  near  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Academy  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purposes  of  training,  educa- 
tion, and  research  in  foreign  affairs  and  re- 
lated fields,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  for  promoting  and  fostering  re- 
lated programs  and  study  Incident  thereto. 
The  Academy  shall  be  maintained  for  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Government,  and  others 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

BOARD    or   KEGENTS    OF   THE    NATIONAL    ACADEMY 
OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 
The  Board  shall  determine  policy  and  provide 
guidance  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  execution 
of  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the 
AciKlemy. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be 
the  Chairman; 

(2)  four  members  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, from  time  to  time,  from  among  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  who  are  re- 
quired to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate; 

(3)  five  members  appointed  from  private 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate:  and 

(4)  the  Chancellor  of  the  Academy. 

Members  appointed  from  private  life  shall 
be  United  States  citizens  of  outstanding  at- 
tainment In  the  field  of  public  and  interna- 
tional affairs  or  education.  The  first  mem- 
bers so  appointed  shall  continue  In  office  for 
terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven 
years,  respectively,  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  the  term  of  each  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President.  Their  succes- 
sors shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  five 
years,  except  that  any  person  chosen  to  fill 
a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall 
succeed. 

(c)  The  Board  may — 

(1)  establish  visiting  committees  from 
among  Its  membership  or  otherwise  to  In- 
quire periodically  Into  matters  relating  to 
the  Academy  which  the  Board  desires  to  be 
considered;  and 

( 2 )  call  in  advisers  for  consxiltatlon. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  from 
private  life  and  any  members  of  visiting 
committees  or  advisers  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $100  for  each  day  while  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  their  official 
duties  and  In  necessary  travel. 

THE    CHANCELLOR    OF    THE     NATIONAL    ACADEMY 
or    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  chief  executive  of  the 
Academy  shall  be  the  Chancellor  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Chancellor").  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  here- 
in, the  Chancellor  shall  have  authority  and 
be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  Acad- 
emy. In  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
guidance  established  by  the  Board,  he  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Academy;  cor- 
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relate  the  training.  educaUon.  and  rea*. 
furnished  by  the  Academy  with  tho*^'* 
Ues  of  other  Government  agencies  ana     "" 
the   programs  of   private   InsUtutl^  **** 
encourage  and  foster  such  program,  out^ 
the   Academy  as   wUl   be  complementArTT 
those  of  the  Academy.     The  ChanceU^L 
from  time  to  time  make  such  provlstonf* ^ 
he   shall   deem   appropriate   authorlEinB*f^ 
performance  by  any  other  officer  or  emoio. 
of    the    Academy    of    any   function  of  »\* 
Chancellor.  °^  «« 

(b)    The  Chancellor  shaU  be  appointed  »» 
the  President,   by  and  with   the  advloT.?! 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  c(»ir» 
sated    at    a    rate    esUbUshed    from   tln^?' 
time  by  the  President,  based  on  comauihi 
salaries  provided  by  leading  universltiM    i 
case   of  death,  resignation,   absence    or  alt 
ability  of  the  Chancellor,  a  member  of^ 
faculty  or  staff  of  the  Academy  deslauuli 
by    the    Chancellor   shall,    unless   ot2e*2 
directed  by  the  President,  perform  the  duu* 
of   the   Chancellor   until   a   successor  u  t^ 
pointed   or  such   absence   or  disability  gh^ 
cease.  ^^ 

SPECIFIC   AUTHORTTIES    AND   RESPONSIBIUTIB  W 
THE    CHANCELLOR 

Sec.  6.  Under  such  policies  and  guidance 
as  the  Board  may  establish,  the  Chancellor 
may —  ^^ 

(a)  appoint  and  compensate,  as  faculty* 
staff  of  the  Academy,  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis,  such  officers,  employees,  and  attonwji 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  t^ 
provisions  of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  ns- 
ulatlons  and  the  Classification  Act  of  i^ 
as  amended,  except  that  In  the  absence  of 
suitably  qualified  United  States  citizen*,  be 
may  appoint  and  compensate  persons  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
tided,  that  when  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Board  for  the  effective  administration  of  thli 
Act.  members  of  the  faculty  may  be  tp. 
pointed  and  compensated  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations :  Provided  further 
such  members  of  the  faculty  shall  receive  i 
salary  at  a  rate  based  on  comparable  salaria 
provided  by  leading  universities,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  GS-18  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended: 

( b )  arrange,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  Government  agency  concerned,  for  the 
assignment  or  detail  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government,  to  serve  on  ti» 
faculty  or  staff  of  the  Academy,  or  to  re- 
ceive training  or  education  or  to  perfona 
research  at  the  Academy.  To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  head 
of  any  Government  agency  may  under  such 
arrangement  assign  or  detail  any  offloer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  on  the 
staff  or  faculty  of  the  Academy,  or  to  re- 
ceive training  or  education  or  to  perfonn  re- 
search at  the  Academy.  Such  assignment  or 
detail  shall  be  deemed  to  be  without  preju- 
dice to  his  status  or  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement within  his  own  agency; 

( c )  permit  other  persons,  including  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  receive  training  or  education  or  to 
perform  research  at  the  Academy  when 
deemed  In  the  national  Interest;  and  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  orientation  and  languaga 
training  to  members  of  family  of  offlcera  and 
employees  of  the  Government  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  assignment  abroad  of  such  <M- 
cers  and  employees  or  while  abroad;  but 
such  persons  and  members  of  family  ahaD 
not  be  deemed,  by  virtue  of  attendance  »t 
the  Academy,  to  be  Federal  employeea  fa 
any  purpose  of  law; 

(d)  make  arrangements  (Including  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  grants)  for  the  con. 
duct  of  such  research  and  other  scholarlT 
activities  In  foreign  affairs  and  related  fleldi 
by  private  or  public  Institutions  or  persoM 
as  may  implement  the  functions  erf  tha 
Academy; 
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•  f\  pay  the  necessary  tuition  and  other 
expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
0<i^rnment  who  are  attending  the  Academy. 
^  additional  special  instruction  or  training 
at  or  with  public  or  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tution*, trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  aclen- 
tlftc  associations,  or  commercial  firms: 

,f)  procure  eervlccs  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  ^^^  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  194fl  *8  amended  (5  U.SC.  65a),  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  tlOO  each  day  for  individuals, 
and  in  addition  transportation  expenses  and 
per  dlero  '"^  ''*"  °^  subsistence  while  away 
t'om  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
neu  "  authorised  by  section  5  of  said  Act, 
M  amended  (5  US.C.  73b-2) :  Provided,  that 
Individuals  may  serve  singly  or  as  members 
of  committees:  Provided  further,  that  con- 
trscts  so  authorized  may  be  renewed 
annually: 

(g  pay  travel  and  related  ex^ensfs  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  the  Chancellor,  fac- 
ulty. stnfT.  students  of  the  Acndemy  mem- 
ben  of  visiting  committees,  and  advisers  to 
the  Board  as  authorized  by  section  911  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22 
use.  1136).  or  by  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U  S  C.  835-842)  and 
lectlons  i  and  7  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-l  and  3i .  or  by  section  303  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (37 
Ufl.C  404-406),    as   appropriate; 

(h  utilize  or  employ  the  services,  person- 
nel, equipment,  or  facilities  of  any  other 
Government  agency,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bead  of  the  Government  agency  concerned, 
to  perform  such  functions  on  behalf  of  the 
Academy  as  may   a-^prar  dr  irable; 

(1)  acquire  In  the  United  States  or  abroad 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Academy:  Provided,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion by  lease  or  otherwise  of  buildings  or 
parU  of  buildings  In  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  of 
the  Academy,  shall  be  through  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services: 

(J)  accept,  receive,  hold,  and  administer 
gUts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  money,  sccuri- 
Uea,  or  property  made  for  or  to  the  benefit 
of,  or  In  connection  with  the  Acad?my.  In 
accordance  with  section  1021  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
809);  and 

(k)  prescribe  rules  and  rcgulLtlons  gov- 
erning the  function  and  operation  of  the 
Academy,  consistent  with  policies  and  guid- 
ance established  by  the  Board. 

PBOVISIOH    rO«   COPTKICRTS 

toe.  7.  Members  of  the  Board  from  private 
life.  Chancellor,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
pervons  In  attendance  at.  or  serving  with, 
the  Academy  shall  be  encouraged  to  write 
and  speak  on  subjects  within  their  special 
competence,  and  such  writings  and  speeches 
other  than  those  required  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties  shall  not  be  considered 
publications  of  the  United  Stites  Govern- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1909,  as  amended  (17  U  8  C.  8l.  or 
the  Act  of  January  12,  1836,  as  amended 
<44U5C.  58). 

APPKOPXIATIONS    AND    USE    OF    FTTNDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  when  so  provided  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  such  funds  may  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  transferred  to  the  Academy  by 
other  Government  agencies  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  be  available  for  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  granted  by  this  Act.  IncludHxg, 
but  not  limited  to:  expenses  of  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  n  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1010  (44 
DSC.  UK:  entertainment  and  official  cour- 
tesies to  the  extent  authorized  by  appropri- 


ations; purchase,  rent,  or  lease  of  offices, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters  for 
the  use  of  the  Academy,  payments  therefor 
in  advance,  and  maintenance.  Improvement, 
and  repair  of  such  properties  or  grounds; 
exp>enBeB  of  attendance  at  meetings  con- 
cerned with  furthering  the  purixxes  of  this 
Act.  including  (notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  of  Public  Law  00-328  (31 
U.SC.  673))  expenses  In  connection  with 
meetings  of  persons  whose  appointment,  em- 
ployment, assignment,  detail,  or  services  Is 
authorized  by  subsections  6  (a),  (b),  (f),  and 
(h)  of  this  Act. 

REPEALS    AND    SAVING    CLAUSES 

EEC  9.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S  C.  1041). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "The  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  authorized  to  furnish  train- 
ing and  Instruction  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  to  the  Department  and 
to  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment when  such  training  and  instruction 
are  not  otherwise  provided  at  the  Academy 
or  elsewhere.  The  Secretary  may  also  pro- 
vide appropriate  orientation  and  language 
training  to  members  of  family  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government  In  anticipation 
of  the  as:  ignment  abroad  of  such  officers  and 
cmi)loyees  or  while  abroad." 

(b)  Sections  702-707  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22  D.S.C.  1042- 
1C47) .  are  hereby  repealed. 

(C)  Sect  on  573(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.SC.  963).  Is 
f  ;rther  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  may  pay  the  necessary  tui- 
tion and  other  expcnfes  for  any  such  officer 
or  employee  " 

(d)  Section  578  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (22  USC  968).  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  deletion  of  the  phrase  "at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  or  elsewhere" 
from  the  final  clause  of  the  third  sentence. 

(e)  So  much  of  the  proi>erty,  records,  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  held,  used,  available, 
or  to  be  made  avallnble  In  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  as  established 
by  sections  701-707  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U.SC.  1041-1047). 
that  relate  to  the  work  of  the  Academy,  as 
d-term!ned  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Academy  and  the  Chan- 
cellor thereof. 

(f )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  all  d?termlnatlons,  authorizations,  regu- 
lations, orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  actions  taken,  issued  or  entered  into 
under  authority  of  statutes  repealed  by  this 
Act  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect 
until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  a  week  In 
order  that  additional  Senators  wishing 
to  cosponsor  may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  to  have 
Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  President's  letter  of  transmittal, 
and  also  an  accompanying  memoran- 
dum prepared  for  him  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori).  as  follows: 

Tax  Whitk  House. 

February  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Jobnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WasKinfiton.  D.C. 

Okas  Ma.  Pumswemt:  1  am  transznittlng 
herewltli  for  the  oonstderatlon  of  the  Con- 


gress a  bill  to  provide  for  the  eatabUBhment 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
together  with  a  memorandum  summarising 
and  dlBcxiMlng  the  principal  proTlaloiu  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

In  the  last  quarter  centxxry.  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  change  In  the  role  and 
responsibliitles  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs.  Before  the  Second  World  War.  our 
commitments  to  the  world  outside  our  own 
hemisphere  were  limited.  Our  role  was 
cbaractertrtlcally  that  of  observer,  not  of 
participant.  Otu-  representaUves  abroad 
concentrated  on  .reporting  events  rather 
than  on  working  to  change  their  course. 
We  had  no  major  programs  of  foreign  as- 
sistance or  oversea  Information  or  cultural 
exchange. 

Today  we  live  in  a  new  world — a  world 
marked  by  the  continuing  threat  of  com- 
munism, by  the  emergence  of  new  nations 
seeking  political  Independence  and  econamlc 
growth,  and  by  the  obligations  we  have 
assumed  to  help  free  peoples  maintain  their 
freedom.  To  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
new  world,  we  have  enormously  expanded 
and  diversified  our  oversea  commitments, 
operations  and  activities. 

These  operations  involve  virtually  every 
department  and  agency  of  our  Government. 
Nearly  a  million  Americans  are  serving  ovir 
Nation  beyond  our  national  frontiers.  And 
the  hopes  for  progress  and  freedom  in  much 
of  the  world  rest  In  great  part  on  the  Ameri- 
can contribution. 

This  new  situation  demainds  men  and 
women  capable  of  informed  and  forceful  ac- 
tion everywhere  within  the  economic,  polit- 
ical anu  social  spectrum  of  our  concern.  It 
requires  these  men  and  women  to  apply  their 
specialized  skills  and  experience  to  many  di- 
verse problems  and  activities,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  an  essential  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  so  that  all  these  operations 
can  be  coordinated  Into  a  harmonious  whole. 
It  therefore  demands  a  new  approach  to  the 
training  and  education  of  men  and  women 
for  service  overseas.  It  calls  for  new  pro- 
ficiency In  the  analysis  of  current  problems, 
new  skill  In  the  formulation  of  policy,  new 
effectiveness  In  the  coordination  and  execu- 
tion of  decision,  new  understanding  of  the 
tactics  of  communism  and  the  strategy  of 
freedom  and  new  preparation  for  the  multi- 
tude of  tasks  which  await  our  Government 
personnel  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  have  already  made  extensive  efforts 
to  develop  programs  to  equip  their  personnel 
for  these  new  challenges.  But  a  piecemeal, 
department-by-department  approach  is  no 
longer  adequate.  A  new  institution  Is  ux- 
gently  needed  to  provide  leadership  for  those 
efforts — to  assure  vigorous  and  comprehen- 
sive programs  of  training,  education,  and  re- 
search for  the  personnel  of  all  departments. 

The  proposed  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Is  based  on  recommendations  made  by 
two  distinguished  groups  of  educators  and 
public  servants.  Autonomotis  In  nat\ire  and 
interdepartmentsJ  in  scope,  the  Academy 
would  be  designed  to  provide  our  foreign  af- 
fairs personnel  with  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  serrlng  our  Nation  effectively  In 
today's  complex  world.  It  is  not  Intended 
in  any  way  to  supersede  or  to  compete  with 
the  notable  work  now  carried  on  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  central  burdea 
of  basic  education  in  foreign  affairs  must, 
of  course,  remain  in  nongovernmental  *»«"'*■ 

Unlike  the  present  Foreign  Serrtce  Insti- 
tute, the  Academy  will  not  be  oriented 
prlmarUy  to  the  work  of  the  Dcttartmsat  of 
State  alone,  but  wUl  be  the  nuctetis  ot  Oov- 
ernment-wlde  training  and  research  In  tntsr- 
national  matters.  Therefore,  tbs  prnpossd 
legislation  cslls  for  the  repeal  at  ssrilar 
legislation  estabUahing  the  Porelcn  acrvlos 
Institute  and  for  the  transfer  of  approprlsts 
facilities  of  ths  lastltute  to  the 
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The  Dep>artznent  of  State  will  retain  author- 
ity to  provide  specialized  Inaervlce  training 
of  a  routine  cliaracter  on  subjects  ta  ex- 
clusive interest  to  its  own  personnel,  as  will 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Nor  wotild  the  Academy  detract  from  the 
valuable  contribution  being  made  by  our 
senior  professional  mUitary  schools.  Finally, 
it  would  not  propagate  any  single  doctrine 
or  philosophy  about  the  conduct  ot  foreign 
affairs.  Such  an  Institution  can  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  only  as  it  embodies  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  it  can  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion only  by  meeting  the  beet  standards  of 
Intellectual  excellence  and  academic  freedom. 

The  Academy  is  intended  to  enable  faculty 
and  students  of  the  highest  quality  to  focus 
our  collective  experience  and  knowledge  on 
the  Issues  most  vital  to  the  advancement  of 
our  national  piupose.  With  the  full  backing 
of  the  Oovemment  and  academic  c(xn- 
munity,  it  will,  it  U  hoped,  attract  the 
essential  leadership  that  will  make  it  a  great 
center  of  training,  education,  and  research 
In  foreign  affairs. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give 
early   and   favorable  consideration   to   this 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  ELennedt. 

MXUORANDUU    FOa    THE    PBKSmSNT 
Defaktment  or  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Subject:  Bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 
During  recent  years,  the  need  for  advanced 
professional  training,  education,  and  re- 
search in  the  vast  and  Intricate  field  of 
American  foreign  affairs  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident,  both  to  the  Federal  agencies 
directly  concerned  and  to  outside  poliUcal 
and  academic  leaders.  Strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  meet  this  need  by  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  existing  fa- 
cilities, but  the  weight  of  evidence  makes  it 
clear  that  piecemeal  measures  will  no  longer 
suffice  and  that  a  wholly  new  approach  is 
needed. 

The  importance  of  a  new  appro€ich  to  for- 
eign affairs  training,  education,  and  research 
was  highlighted  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel,  chaired 
by  former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Her- 
ter.  It  was  also  the  subject  of  a  recent  re- 
port to  you  submitted  by  a  special  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Panel  of  academic  leaders, 
chaired  by  Dr.  James  A.  Perkins.  The  legis- 
lation now  being  proposed  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  latter  report,  although  it  has  taken  ac- 
coiint  of  ideas  and  stiggestions  from  many 
other  sources,  including  varlo\is  legislative 
proposals  put  forward  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  past  yetu^. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  are  the  following: 

1.  Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  mani- 
fest a  clear  and  firm  commitment  by  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to  make 
training,  education,  and  research  in  foreign 
affairs  a  more  effective  and  integrated  instru- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy. 

2.  The  program  of  the  proposed  Academy 
will  encompass  the  entire  range  of  foreign 
affairs  and  thereby  serve  the  totality  of 
American  interests.  Thiis,  while  the  meth- 
ods ol  resisting  Communist  expansion — di- 
rect and  indirect — must  be  given  great  em- 
phasis, this  subject  obviously  cannot  be 
treated  In  Isolation  It  must  be  closely 
linked  with  varloxis  Interrelated  purposes 
and  activities  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  such  as 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  the 
less-developed  cotmtrtes,  the  preservation  of 
our  regional  alliances,  smd  the  promotion 
of  American  ccmmerclal  Ues  with  other  na- 
tion*. In  other  'words,  the  propoeed  legis- 
lation recognizes  that  Amerloan  foreign  pol- 
icy has  many  spedaliasd  and  interlocking 
components,    and   contemplates   a    training 


and  research  program  that  will  embrace  all 
these  cnnponents  and  clarify  the  relation- 
ship among  them. 

3.  In  the  broader  sense,  the  program  of 
the  new  Academy  may  be  expected  to  better 
meet  our  needs  in  three  major  areas:  (a) 
the  analysis,  compilation,  and  distribution 
of  the  products  of  the  best  thinking  de- 
veloped In  governmental  and  private  re- 
search Institutions:  (b)  the  study  and  eval- 
uation of  past  and  present  U.S.  operating 
experience  In  various  fields  of  foreign  af- 
fairs (esjjecially  in  new  or  expanded  program 
areas):  and  (c)  the  training  and  education 
of  professional  staffs  responsible  for  formu- 
lating, supervising,  and  conducting  foreign 
affairs  activities. 

4.  As  the  Academy's  program  Is  designed  to 
cover  all  significant  aspects  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, so  it  must  meet  the  needs  of  all  U.S. 
departments  and  agencies  actively  involved 
In  foreign  relations.  The  Academy,  which 
wovUd  replace  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
would  be  the  focal  point  of  efforts  to  provide 
training,  education,  and  research  In  subjects 
affecting  the  conduct  erf  our  International 
progran:is  on  a  governmentwlde  basis. 
Existing  law  providing  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute  would  be  replaced  and  the 
transfer  of  certain  of  Its  facilities  to  the 
Academy  would  be  authorized.  The  De- 
partment of  State,  like  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, would  continue  to  possess  the  authority 
to  provide  specialized  training  needed  by  its 
own  personnel.  When  the  Academy  Is  In  op- 
eration, it  will  be  the  principal  source  of 
professional  training  and  education  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  state  Department,  the  USIA, 
and  AXD,  as  well  as  a  supplemental  source 
of  training  for  more  than  20  other  Federal 
agencies. 

5.  The  proposed  legislation  establishes  the 
Academy  as  a  separate  Institution,  with  In- 
dependent and  ample  facilities  for  furnish- 
ing advanced  training  and  education  to 
foreign  affairs  personnel  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  Initiating  and  conducting  use- 
ful research  and  for  performing  other  tasks 
assigned  to  it.  For  example,  Uie  Academy, 
tinder  the  direction  of  a  Chancellor  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  will  choose  Its  own 
facility  members,  develop  Its  own  curriculum, 
collect  and  organize  pertinent  materials  from 
governmental  agencies  and  outside  sources, 
design  and  carry  out  Its  research  programs, 
and  take  the  initiative  in  fostering  supple- 
mentary research  by  private  Institutions.  At 
the  same  time,  the  operations  of  the  Acad- 
emy will  be  subject  to  basic  policy  guid- 
ance provided  by  a  board  of  regents,  chaired 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  consisting  of 
four  other  high  Federal  officials  and  five 
prominent  private  citizens  designated  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  These  arrangements  will  establish 
an  appropriate  linkage  between  the  work  of 
the  Academy  and  that  of  the  operating  agen- 
cies of  the  Cjrovernment  and  thereby  insure 
that  the  training  and  research  undertaken 
by  the  Academy  will  not  be  conducted  In  an 
"Ivory  tower'"  atmosphere  but  will  l>e  gen- 
uinely geared  to  the  concrete  needs  of  the 
agencies  actually  engaged  In  InternatlonEd 
operations.  This  linkage  will  also  enable 
the  Academy  and  the  operating  agencies  to 
work  out  mutually  satisfactory  procedures 
to  permit  the  facility,  students  and  research 
workers  of  the  Academy  to  gain  access  to 
pertinent  classified  materials  while  maintain- 
ing appropriate  security  safeguards. 

6.  The  proposed  legislation  gives  the  Chan- 
cellor administrative  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities similar  to  those  normally  possessed 
by  heads  of  major  private  educational  In- 
stitutions. If  the  Academy  Is  to  be  success- 
ful, it  mxist  attract  personnel  of  the  high- 
est quality,  must  be  able  to  achieve  and 
maintain  rigorous  academic  standards,  must 
have  optlmiun  flexibility  to  adjust  its  activi- 
ties to  ever-changing  requirements,  and 
must  have   access   to   equipment,    property. 


services  and   other  resources  comparable  to 
those  available  in  leading  universlUe*. 

7.  WhUe    the    research,    education     and 
training  conducted  by  the  Academy  wUl  nrl 
marily  be  for  officers  of  the  Federal  Qovtra 
ment,   the   proposed   legislation   will  permit 
private  American  citizens,  and  even  foreign 
nationals,  to  receive  training  at  the  Acade^ 
where  such  training  is  deemed  to  be  in  thi 
national  interest.     The  criteria  for  screeolnK 
and  selecting  such  trainees,  and  the  s^urUv 
restrictions  to  be  applied  to  them,  will  be  de 
veloped  by  the  Chancellor  under  the  gul<jl 
ance  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

8.  The  proposed  Academy  will  not  in  sq. 
sense  compete  with  the  activities  of  estab- 
lished colleges  and  universities,  but  rather 
will  serve  as  a  channel  through  which  the 
knowledge,  opinions,  experiments,  and  Idesa 
of  the  whole  academic  world  may  be  used 
more  effectively  in  the  Ooverrmaent's  foreign 
affairs  programs.  Thus,  the  Academy  will 
not  attempt  to  duplicate  the  basic  courses 
provided  by  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
stead  it  will  develop  new  programs  of  train- 
Ing  and  research  designed  to  synthesize  these 
diverse  educational  resources,  plus  the 
knowledge  and  experience  within  the  CJov- 
ernment  Itself,  E«id  focus  them  upon  the 
concrete  problems  of  foreign  affairs.  Simi- 
larly, the  Academy  will  continue  to  look  to 
private  colleges,  universities,  and  foundation* 
for  assistance  and  coop>eration  In  many 
phases  of  advanced  research  and  training  and 
will  have  authority  to  contract  for  such 
services  where  necessary. 

9.  The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
the  National  Academy  will  bo  physically  lo- 
cated In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia. 
While  there  might  be  certain  values  in  seek- 
ing a  more  distant  location,  these  are  clear- 
ly  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  a  lo- 
cation  close  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  engaged  In 
the  actual  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Such 
a  location  will  permit  the  faculty,  studenti, 
and  research  workers  to  gain  ready  access 
to  experienced  lecturers  and  advisers,  to 
consiilt  with  appropriate  officials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress,  to  observe 
actual  governmental  operations,  and  to  ob- 
tain pertinent  documents  from  govemms&tal 
libraries  and  files. 

10.  In  view  of  the  ever-changing  tides  and 
cross  currents  of  International  relations,  and 
the  changing  plans,  programs,  and  emphasis 
of  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
a  detailed  and  defined  curriculum  at  this 
time  would  be  unrealistic.  However,  it  la 
expected  that  the  Academy  will  place 
emphasis  upon  training,  education,  and 
research  in  such  matters  as:  (a)  the  meth- 
ods of  formulating  the  goals  of  VB.  foreign 
policy  In  the  light  of  American  institutions 
and  values  and  the  means  by  which  policies 
to  achieve  these  goals  are  developed  and 
executed.  Including  coordination  of  the  work 
of  the  different  U.S.  agencies,  both  at  bome 
and  abroad;  (b)  Communist  hl8t<M7,  theory, 
strategy,  tactics,  and  resources — military 
and  nonmllltary — and  the  methods  of  de- 
tecting and  counteracting  Communist  efforts 
to  dominate,  penetrate,  and  subvert  free 
societies  and  Institutions;  (c)  political, 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  evolutions  aad 
conditions  In  critical  areas  of  the  world: 
(d)  the  problems  of  social  and  economic 
advancement  In  the  less-developed  areas, 
and  the  means  of  coping  with  such  problems; 
and  (e)  the  structure,  activities,  relatioo- 
ships  and  implications  of  international 
organizations. 

Early  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be 
a  major  step  forward  in  bringing  more  fully 
to  bear  the  resources  of  the  Oovemment  and 
the  Nation  on  the  challenges  and  probleois 
of  foreign  affairs  confronting  us  In  thew 
turbulent  times. 

DXAK  RUBK, 

SecreUiry  of  State. 
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llx.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presklent. 
-rill  tiie  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  jrield  to  the  dls- 
tljj«jished  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

yfx  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
ijoxriesj  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  In 
oermitting  me  to  Join  In  the  sponsorship 
rf  the  bill.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
hsTC  been  Interested  for  a  long  time.  I 
originally  introduced  a  bUl,  in  1949,  to 
permit  greater  opportunity  for  study  by 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Then, 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  1959, 
I  Inserted  in  the  proposal  a  language  re- 
QUimnent.  I  think  the  present  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
yi^snii'O'i,  was  also  a  member  of  that 

group. 

This  bill  proposes  a  new  form  of  Insti- 
tute. While  in  the  past  there  was  objec- 
tion by  the  State  Department  to  an  Acad- 
emy for  Foreign  Service  similar  to  the 
Academies  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point, 
this  proposed  Institute  is  a  diflferent  con- 
cept from  those.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  is  an  Insti- 
tute to  permit  greater  opportunity  for 
study  by  persons  who  are  already  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Service.  It  is  not  a 
Bpecialized  institution,  as  such,  similar 
to  the  institutions  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Uke  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  I  have  urged  that 
such  a  bill  be  passed.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  comes,  I  shall  have 
Bome  minor  suggestions  which  I  think 
wlD  Improve  the  bill,  but  I  think  the 
substance  of  the  bill  is  excellent.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  permitted  me  to 
join  in  its  sponsorship  with  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  com- 
ments. There  is  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  would  more  prefer  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  than  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  If  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  his  thoughts  with  respect  to 
the  bill,  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  those 
thoughts  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so,  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 


BURIAL  OF  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 
IN  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  buiial  of  war  corre- 
spondents in  national  cemeteries.  I  am 
Introducing  the  bill  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  this  particular  group  of  Amer- 
ican civilians  have  served  with  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  under  combat  condi- 
tions but  Eu-e  accorded  virtually  no  rec- 
ognition by  our  Government  for  a  spe- 
cial type  of  public  service  performed 
during  wartime.  Congress  should  decide 
whether  some  appropriate  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  work  of  men  and 
women  who  served  as  war  correspornl- 
ents.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
bUl  to  He  at  the  desk  for  3  days  for  addi- 
tional sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
wid,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 


on  the  desk,  m  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  bin  (8.  860)  to  authorize  the  burial 
of  certain  news  correspondents  in  na- 
tional cemeteries,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
NBXJBEBcn.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


FEDERAL  PAYMENT  FORMULA- 
BORROWING  AUTHORITY  FOR 
THE   DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  send  to  the  desk,  for  intro- 
duction and  appropriate  reference,  draft 
legislation  submitted  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  provide  for  increased  Federal 
Government  participation  In  meeting 
the  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  and  to  authorize  Federal 
loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
capital  improvement  programs. 

In  brief,  title  I  of  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  formula  for  computing  the  annual 
Federal  in-lieu-of-tax  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Title  n  would 
authorize  additional  borrowing  author- 
ity for  capital  improvements,  tying  the 
maximum  general  fund  debt  limit  to  an 
assessed  valuation  percentage. 

I  believe  the  President's  proposals 
present  a  dynamic  and  realistic  approach 
to  the  District's  perennially  difficult 
fiscal  problems  confronting  the  Congress. 
In  my  judgment  the  bill  offers  a  real 
and  challenging  hope  for  Congress  to 
help  the  District's  taJcpaying  citizens  get 
the  Nation's  Capital  City  on  a  sotmd, 
businesslike,  and  nscally  responsible 
basis. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  for  some  years  and  as  an 
Appropriations  Committee  member  as 
well,  I  have  advocated  a  Federal  pay- 
ment formula  since  1960  when  I  pro- 
posed before  Congress  that  such  a  real- 
istic approach  be  adopted.  This  method 
should  ease  the  diflacult  task  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  each  year  in 
determining  an  adequate  Federal  pay- 
ment when  the  imponderables  of  District 
tax  revenue  forecasts  and  borrowing  au- 
thority totals  come  into  play. 

This  bill  would  afford  the  greatest 
breakthrough  in  more  than  40  years  in 
meeting  the  money  problems  unique  to 
this  federally  controlled  and  congres- 
sionally  operated  city.  It  envisions  sub- 
stantial tax  Increases  for  District  resi- 
dents at  the  same  time  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  asked  to  boost  its  share. 

This  cooperative  effort  would  seem  an 
equitable  step  toward  curing  some  of  the 
Capital  City's  known  ills  which  tragically 
make  themselves  felt  too  often  such  as 
the  growing  crime  rate  and  school  dis- 
cipline and  Juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lems. 

Money  alone  is  not  the  all-purpose 
remedy  for  the  District's  ailments.  I. 
for  one,  hold  high  hope  that  the  District 
Commissioners  and  the  District  govern- 
ment's department  heads  and  employees 
on  all  levels  will  also  shoulder  their  fiscal 
re^x)nsibilities  with  greater  diligence  in 
all  fiwlministrative  areas.  They,  too, 
share  an  equal  burden  with  the  Congress 
and  the  city's  taxpaying  citizenry. 

I  shall  call  hearings  on  this  bill  within 
the  next  several  weeks.    It  is  essential 


that  the  legislative  authorisations  be  dis- 
posed of  in  good  time  in  order  that  the 
appropriations  committees  may  have 
those  guidelines  to  aid  their  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  accompanying  his 
draft  legislation  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  providing 
more  detailed  information  about  the 
Federal  payment  formula  and  the  bor- 
rowing authority  proposals. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  m  the  Rzcoro. 

The  bUl  fS.  871)  to  provide  for  In- 
creased Federal  Government  (mrticlpa- 
tion  in  meeting  the  costs  of  maintaining 
the  Nation's  Capital  City  and  to  au- 
thorize Federal  loans  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  capital  improvement  pro> 
grams,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bnx^,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bible  is  as 
follows : 

The  WHmt  Hotrsx. 
Washington,  DC.  February  11,  199i. 
Hon.  Ltndom  B.  Jobhson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  PKxsiDzirr;  I  transmit  berewltb 
a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  Incremsed 
Federal  Oovemment  participation  In  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation'* 
Capital  City  and  to  authcn-lEe  Federal  loans 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  im- 
provement programs." 

The  message  which  I  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  January  18,  1968,  transmitting  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget,  explained  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  set  out  In  some  detail  my 
proposal  for  both  an  immediate  and  a  longer 
range  solution.  Tht  proposed  bill  would 
implement  two  elements  of  my  proposal — 
the  Increase  in  the  authorization  for  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  District,  and  the  au- 
thorisation of  additional  borrowing  from  the 
Treasxiry. 

The  District  Commissioners,  who  have  co- 
operated In  the  development  of  this  proposal 
and  in  the  preparation  of  this  draft  bUl,  have 
moved  promptly  to  Implement  tbe  tbird  ele- 
ment— tbe  increases  In  local  taxes.  A  major 
portion  of  these  Increases  will  also  require 
legislative  authorization.  A  draft  bill  for  this 
purpose  win  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Commissioners. 

Title  I  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill,  which 
deals  with  the  Federal  payment  to  the  DU- 
trlct.  would  authorize  a  payment  based  on  a 
formula  reflecting  what  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment would  pay  If  It  were  a  taxable  entity. 
Under  tbls  plan,  the  details  of  which  were 
set  out  In  my  budget  message,  the  authorized 
Federal  payment  In  fiscal  year  1964  would  be 
approximately  $53  mUllon.  It  Is  estimated 
to  Increase  to  $07  million  by  fiscal  year  1969. 
by  reason  of  the  estimated  Increased  owner- 
ship and  uae  of  prc^>erty  In  the  District  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  anticipated  in- 
creased level  of  local  tax  rates,  and  the  ex- 
pected  increase  in  property  values. 

Title  n  of  the  proposed  biU  which  deals 
with  the  additional  borrowing  authority, 
proposes  to  authorize  the  District  to  borrow 
for  general  fund  pxirpoees  from  the  Treasury 
up  to  6  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  District.  Un- 
der this  proposal,  a  discussion  of  which  waa 
Included  In  my  budget  message,  the  maxi- 
mum general  fund  debt  limit  wUl  be  approx- 
imately f225  mllUon  in  fiscal  year  19M,  and 
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will  rlae  to  an  estimated  $275  milUon  In  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Taken  together  with  the  Increases  In  local 
taxes  which  are  being  proposed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, the  proposed  bill  will  not  only 
resolve  the  Immediate  urgent  needs  of  the 
District,  but  will  also  relieve  the  District's 
general  fund  financial  problems  for  some 
years  In  the  future.  For  fiscal  year  1964, 
authorization  of  additional  appropriations 
for  both  the  annual  payment  and  capital 
loans  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  meeting 
even  the  minimum  needs  of  the  District — 
for  education,  for  welfare  and  health,  for 
public  safety,  and  for  capital  Improvements. 

Activities  of  the  Federal  Government  make 
large  and  Increasing  demands  upon  the  Dis- 
trict for  space,  facilities,  and  services.  The 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  share  fairly 
the  District's  burden  in  meeting  the  demands 
nxade  upon  it.  Proper  development  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  requires  adequate  financial 
resoiirces,  and  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  draft  legislation  Is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  this  objective.  I  therefore 
hope  that  early  heairlngs  will  be  held,  and 
urge  that  favorable  action  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  on  this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


COMPENSATION    FOR    RANGE    IM- 
PROVEMENTS ON  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
compensate  range  users  for  range  im- 
provements where  land  is  taken  to  be  de- 
voted to  Federal  nonmilitary  use. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  means  of  equitable  treatment  to  range 
users  who  have  made  personal  invest- 
ments on  public  domain  in  pursuit  of  de- 
veloping better  acreage  for  the  raising 
of  livestock,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding needed  land  conservation. 

At  present,  those  who  have  invested 
substantial  moneys  in  the  construction 
and  development  of  range  improvements 
have  no  protection  under  the  law  in  the 
face  of  Federal  requirements  of  the  land 
for  other  than  military  or  national  de- 
fense purposes. 

I  might  point  out  that  lands  taken  for 
military  use  are  excluded  from  the  scope 
of  this  bill  since  the  act  of  July  9,  1942 — 
56  Stat.  654,  as  amended,  43  U.S.C.  315q— 
provides  for  compensation  to  grazing 
licensees  or  permittees  who  are  forced  to 
sustain  losses  by  reason  of  cancellation 
of  or  prevention  of  use  of  authorized 
grazing  privileges  resulting  in  the  usage 
of  lands  for  war  or  national  defense 
purposes. 

Part  of  the  development  of  our  range 
lands  in  the  area  of  improvements — a 
continuing  project  since  enactment  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act — has  been  borne 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  cost  of  such  develop- 
ment having  been  shared  by  the  permit- 
tee or  licensee  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  it  is  a  fact  conceded  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  these  necessary  improve- 
ments have  been  financed  entirely  by 
stockmen  under  authorization  permits 
granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

These  private  expenditures,  totaling 
several  million  dollars,  have  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  management 


and  development  of  the  public  lands  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  early  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  regula- 
tions were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  which  provide  that  in  the 
event  public  land  is  appropriated  by  an 
individual,  the  appropriator  will  be  re- 
quired to  compensate  the  stockman  per- 
mittee or  lessee  for  his  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  the  grazing  improvement  at 
its  current  value. 

The  reprulation  contemplates  that  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  applying 
for  the  withdrawal  of  lands  will  compen- 
sate grazing  users  for  the  loss  of  grsizing 
improvements.  However,  this  regulation 
is  not  grounded  on  any  statutory  author- 
ity dealing  specifically  with  the  subject, 
but  rather  up>on  general  authority  and 
policy.  Further,  any  protection  under 
this  regulation  is  limited  to  situations 
where  the  withdrawal  procedure  is  uti- 
lized. In  the  absence  of  a  withdrawal, 
the  appropriation  or  acquisition  of  the 
use  of  the  land  by  a  Federal  department 
or  agency  might  not  afford  the  grazing 
user  any  protection  for  his  improve- 
ments. 

Also,  should  the  department  or  agency 
lack  authority  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments, it,  of  course,  cannot  be  required 
by  the  Interior  Department  to  do  so. 
This  deficiency  would  be  cured  by  the 
legislation  here  proposed.  The  bill 
would  grant  those  range  users  having 
an  interest  in  noncooperative  improve- 
ments the  choice  of  removing  such  im- 
provements or  of  receiving  the  compen- 
sation provided  for  in  the  bill  for  all 
authorized  range  improvements.  The 
amount  of  compensation  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  the  time  the  department  or  agency 
acquires  the  use  of  the  land  and  would 
be  based  on  the  fair  and  reasonable  value 
being  depreciated  to  the  date  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  acquires  the  use  of  the 
land. 

In  the  case  of  the  cooperate  improve- 
ments, range  users  would  receive  com- 
pensation in  proportion  to  their  con- 
tribution to  the  total  cost  of  the 
improvement  based  upon  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  thereof  depreciated  to 
the  date  the  use  of  the  land  was  acquired 
by  the  department  or  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  livestock  industry 
is  in  a  critical  economic  condition,  a 
truth  brought  home  during  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee. It  is  an  industry  which  does 
not  have  many  of  the  protective  features 
which  have  been  legislated  for  other  in- 
dustries of  comparable  importance  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Enactment  of  this  bill.  Mr.  President, 
will  be  one  way  the  public  can  demon- 
strate, through  its  Congress,  that  it  has 
not  completely  forgotten  the  merits  of 
protecting  the  continuity  of  a  valued 
cornerstone  of  America. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  872)  to  compensate  range 
users  for  authorized  range  improve- 
ments where  land  is  taken  to  be  devoted 
to  Federal  nonmilitary  use.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  TO  LINCOLN  COUNTT 
NBV. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  fnjoi 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  myself.  I  j^. 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  the  county  of  Lincoln,  State 
of  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  in  Lincoln  County  ve 
find  a  graphic  illustration  of  a  condition 
prevalent  throughout  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada wherein  expansion  is  arrested  be- 
cause communities  are  landlocked  by 
immense  Federal  holdings. 

At  present,  about  87  percent  of  the 
110,000  square  miles  that  make  up  the 
land  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  is  under  Federal  owner- 
ship. 

The  pix>blem  this  encirclement  of  Fed- 
eral  land  presents  to  communities,  whose 
population  is  growing  daily  and  Indus- 
trial capacities  are  continually  increas- 
ing, is  obvious. 

But  the  matter  of  landlocked  Ploche, 
Caliente,  and  Panaca — Lincoln  County's 
principal  communities — is  one  that  com- 
pels even  more  urgent  attention.  These 
three  communities  have  been  crippled 
by  the  closing  of  lead -zinc  mines  which 
for  many  years  were  the  foundation  of 
their  economy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  area  seeks  to 
break  the  bonds  of  its  depressed  economy 
by  opening  new  lands  upon  which  some 
other  type  of  industry  could  locate.  But 
the  citizens  of  the  area  have  been  unable 
to  attract  attention  to  their  purpose 
simply  because  of  a  lack  of  land. 

This  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
2,900  acres  of  land  would  be  sold  to  the 
county  after  appraisal  for  its  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  would  be  a  cornerstone  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Lincoln  Coimty  and  its 
citizenry,  and  I  urge  Congress  to  give  It 
prompt  and  favorable  attention. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  873)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  State  of  Nevada, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cannon)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Coif.  Rta.  21 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  strength  of  free  world  alliances  an 
directly  affected  in  any  consideration  of  ann» 
control  and /or  disarmament;  and 

Whereas  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  meeting  in  Geneva,  is  con- 
sidering steps  toward  general  and  complete 
disarmament:  and 

Whereas  bilateral  negotiations  for  the  re- 
moval of  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles 
are  underway  between  the  United  States  and 
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Mversl  of  its  partners  In  the  Atlantic  alll- 
»nce:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Howe  of 
oevresentatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
aTnM  of  the  CongreM  that  the  American 
neeotiatlng  position  in  arms  control  or  dls- 
^ament    discussions    Include    these    safe- 

^(1)  Complete  on-the-spot  inspection  of  all 
mrtu  involved  in  arms  control  or  disarma- 
ment agreemenU  with  Members  of  Congress 
included  as  members  of  the  inspection  team. 

(2)  Reporting  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  of  any  and  all  steps  taken  by 
him  which  would  tend  to  alter  existing  ratios 
of  weapons  and  the  effectiveness  between 
this  Nation  and  Its  allies,  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  nations. 

(3)  All  preliminary  and  final  arms  control 
or  disarmament  agreements  be  embodied  in 
treaties  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tne  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
may  remain  on  the  desk  for  10  days.  A 
number  of  Senators  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  cosponsoring  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  I  welcome  all  possible 
cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  lie 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  21)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


THE     WILDERNESS     BILI^— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  relative  to  S.  4, 
the  wilderness  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  remain  at  the  desk  for  4 
days  to  receive  such  additional  cospon- 
sors as  may  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Eimend- 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


RECORD    OP    VERMONT    COWS    IN 
BIGGER   AND   BETTER   HIKES 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
meaning  to  belittle  in  any  way  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  White  House  staff  or  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General.  I  desire  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Brandon  Cows  Once  Walked  1,200 
Miles."  The  article  was  published  yes- 
terday in  the  Rutland.  Vt.,  Herald. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  refers  to  the 
time  when  two  Vermont  cows,  named 
Alice  and  Tomboy,  walked  from  Brandon, 
Vt.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  distance  of  1,200 
miles,  in  90  days.  To  be  sure,  that  was 
less  than  15  miles  a  day.  They  could 
have  walked  much  faster;  but  besides 
walking  from  Vermont  to  St.  Louis,  to 
show     their     physical     fitness,     those 


two  cows  gave  an  average  of  40  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  while  they  were  on  that 
90-day  hike. 

If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  challenge — on  behalf  of  the 
Vermont  cows — the  White  House  staff  to 
a  walk  of  any  distance  of  2  miles  or 
more.  But  inasmuch  as  the  production 
of  40  pounds  of  milk  daily  would  present 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  White 
House  staff.  I  shall  forgo  issuing  the 
challenge  at  this  time,  and  simply  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BaANDON  Cows  Once  Walked  1.200  Mnjss 

BaANDON. — Some  of  the  older  folks  In  this 
tiny  town  have  to  smile  when  they  read 
about  all  the  50-mlle  walks  being  taken  these 
days.  They  remember  the  feats  of  a  pair  of 
Vermont  strollers  back  In  1929. 

Alice  and  Tomboy  were  their  names,  and 
they  walked  1.200  miles  in  90  days  from 
Brandon  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  were  headed 
for  the  National  Dairy  Show  where  they  be- 
came star  attractions. 

Alice  and  Tomboy  were  prize  Ayrshire 
cows.  Their  walk  across  seven  States,  with 
three  men  accompanying  them,  was  a  stunt 
to  promote  the  breed  at  the  show.  The 
bossies  were  equipped  with  ox  shoes  for  the 
summertime  journey. 

Vermont  Life  magazine  reported  that  right 
up  to  the  last  mile  Alice  and  Tomboy  aver- 
aged 40  pounds  of  milk  dally. 

The  three  men  took  turns  leading  the  cows 
and  rested  In  a  truck  they  used  to  carry 
their  equipment. 


TAX  CUT  WOULD  BE  CERTAIN  TO 
INCREASE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
virtually  certain  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  tax  cut  would  not  in  any 
time  period  and  under  any  circumstances 
reduce  the  deficit  or  hasten  the  Nation's 
achievement  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Many  of  the  top  administration  advo- 
cates of  a  tax  cut  have  argued  that  it 
would  lead  to  such  a  stimulation  of  busi- 
ness and  employment  that  Federal  reve- 
nues would  eventually  be  higher  even  at 
the  lower  tax  rates.  This  is  the  prime 
basis  for  the  sistonishing  administration 
claim  that  the  responsible  citizen  should 
support  a  tax  cut.  This  basis  is  almost 
certainly  wrong. 

Calculations  based  on  the  whole  sweep 
of  witnesses  appearing  this  year  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  show  that 
the  longrun  net  loss  of  revenues  flow- 
ing from  the  $10  billion  tax  cut  would 
probably  be  about  $6^  billion.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  assumptions 
of  the  tax  cut's  most  vigorous  advocates 
there  would  be  a  $1  billion  loss. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  cut  on  Federal 
revenues  depends  on  two  calculations: 
First,  how  much  would  the  tax  cut  stim- 
ulate spending  and  investing,  and  there- 
fore increase  income;  second,  how  much 
of  that  newly  generated  income  would 
the  Federal  Government  gain  in  reve- 
nues at  the  lower  rate? 

Most  expert  witnesses  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  contended  that  the 
stimulative  effect  or  "multiplier"  would 
be  between  2  and  2y2 — in  other  words, 


that  a  $10  billion  tax  cut  would  increase 
the  gross  national  product  by  $20  to  $25 
billion. 

The  consensus  was  clear  that  monetary 
restraint  of  the  kind  the  Nation's  money 
managers  told  the  committee  they  ex- 
pected to  practice  would  reduce  this 
multiplier.  One  monetary  expert  esti- 
mated that  such  a  monetary  policy 
would  probably  result  in  a  multiplier  of 
1*2.  or  a  $15  billion  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  from  a  $10  billion  tax 
cut. 

All  things  considered,  a  multiplier  of 
2.  or  a  $20  billion  gross  national  product 
increase,  from  a  $10  billion  tax  cut  would 
seem  to  be  as  reasonable  a  guess  as  any. 

What  would  such  an  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product,  flowing  from 
such  a  tax  cut.  mean  to  ultimate  Federal 
revenues?  Here,  again,  the  expert  wit- 
nesses differed.  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  of 
Columbia  University,  and  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, estimated  it  would  be  about  one- 
sixth.  His  estimate  is  confirmed  by 
relating  Federal  tax  revenues  to  the  size 
of  the  gross  national  product.  The 
relationship  is  about  one-sixth. 

On  the  basis  of  such  an  estimate,  the 
net  loss  from  a  $10  billion  tax  cut, 
allowing  for  a  $3V3  billion  increase  m 
revenues,  would  be  $6%  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  testified  that  the 
Federal  tax  recovery  from  increased 
gross  national  product  is  30  percent. 
Even  on  this  cheery  basis.  Government 
revenues  would  increetse  only  $6  billion 
as  a  result  of  the  $10  billion  tax  cut,  and 
the  net  loss  would  be  $4  billion. 

Even  if  we  take  the  most  optimistic 
multiplier  assumptions  of  the  Council: 
that  the  multiplier  is  3,  and  that  a  $10 
billion  tax  cut  will  increase  the  gross 
national  product  by  $30  billion,  and  if 
we  apply  the  optimistic  Council  30  per- 
cent figure  for  Federal  tax  recovery,  the 
total  recovery  of  revenues  would  still  be 
$9  billion  and  the  net  loss  would  be  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  calcula- 
tions are  extremely  important.  Those 
who  say  that  the  responsible  attitude 
toward  a  balanced  budget  is  to  reduce 
taxes,  because  that  will  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  will  eventually  increase  rev- 
enues, simply  have  not  taken  the  time 
or  trouble  to  compute  what  a  tax  cut 
could  do  or  would  do.  If  they  work  it 
out  carefully,  I  believe  they  must  come 
to  a  contrary  conclusion;  and  thus  they 
must  recognize  that,  whatever  else  a  tax 
cut  may  do,  it  will  not  bring  us  closer 
to  a  balanced  budget.  It  will  surely 
increase  the  national  debt. 


ELECTIONS  STACKED  UNDER  NA- 
TIONAL MEDIATION  BOARD 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  is  currently  fur- 
nishing a  good  example  of  how  to  stack 
an  election.  I  am  referring  to  National 
Mediation  Board  Case  No.  Rr-3590 — a 
union  representation  case  involving  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists, 
and,  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  em- 
ployees of  United  Air  Lines.    The  issue  is 
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the  free  choice  of  these  employees  in  a 
representation  election  soon  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Board. 

Here  is  the  situation.  The  Board  in- 
tends to  conduct  an  election  in  the  class 
of  clerical  and  related  employees  of 
United  Air  Lines  to  determine  whether 
these  employees  wish  to  be  represented 
by  a  union  and,  if  so,  by  which  union. 
The  ballot  on  which  the  employees  will 
exercise  their  vote  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  election  is  to  permit  the  em- 
ployees to  select  a  union  to  represent 
them.  On  the  ballot  &Te  the  names  of  the 
unions  and  a  blank  space  for  the  em- 
ployees to  insert  the  names  of  some 
union  or  individual  not  listed  on  the 
ballot.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  no 
designated  space  provided  on  the  ballot 
for  an  individual  to  indicate  that  he  does 
not  want  any  union  or  any  representa- 
tion of  any  kind,  although.  In  fact,  this 
is  one  of  the  choices  available.  The 
Board  does  not  undertake  to  inform  the 
employees  of  their  choices  or  how  they 
may  indicate  on  the  ballot  or  otherwise 
that  they  want  no  representation.  The 
employees  are  thus  left  with  the  clear 
inference  that  they  must  choose  some 
union  or  some  individual. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  consider 
further  how  the  Board  conducts  the  ac- 
tual election.  Under  Board  procedures 
an  election  is  valid  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  the  craft  or  class  cast 
valid  ballots.  A  union  or  individual  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  the  valid  ballots  is 
designated  as  the  representative.  If  no 
organization  or  individual  receives  a  clear 
majority  of  valid  ballots,  or  if  less  than 
a  majority  of  eligible  employees  cast 
valid  ballots,  there  Is  no  election.  But, 
it  is  significant,  and  this  is  not  generally 
appreciated,  that  a  valid  ballot,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Board,  can  only  be  one  for  a 
recognizable  organization  or  individual. 
In  other  words,  if  an  eligible  individual 
votes  for  no  union  or  no  representation, 
his  ballot  is  invalid.  It  takes  no  great 
imagination  to  see  that  under  this  prac- 
tice a  union  may  be  selected  by  as  few  as 
26  percent  of  the  employees.  To  put  it 
another  way,  the  union  adherents  have 
a  2  to  1  advantage  over  those  desiring 
no  union. 

This  type  of  procedxire  is  shocking  to 
me  as  it  must  be  to  others.  It  is  cer- 
tainly way  out  of  line  with  the  normal 
democratic  processes  of  our  Nation.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  con- 
ducted many  thousands  of  elections,  and 
its  election  procedures  provide  for  a  bal- 
lot where  employees  may  choose  one  or 
more  unions  or  vote  for  no  union  at  all. 
I  see  nothing  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
which  would  prevent  the  Board  from  us- 
ing the  same  or  similar  tsrpe  ballot,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Board  should 
not  change  its  procedures  immediately. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
giving  employees  a  free  expression  of 
their  will. 

The  Board,  in  attempting  to  justify 
this  untenable  position,  claims  that  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  contemplates  that 
collective  bargaining  between  carriers 
and  employees  be  conducted  only 
through  duly  designated  and  authorized 
representatives,  and  that  the  Board  take 
steps  to  encourage  employees  to  select 
unions  rather   than   remain   unrepre- 


sented. The  Board  feels  that  its  elec- 
tion procedures  are  designed  to  bring 
this  about.  I  doubt  that  Congress  ever 
intended  any  such  unfair  result.  If 
Congress  had  intended  to  deny  employees 
a  choice  in  this  matter.  It  would  have  in- 
serted a  specific  provision  in  the  act  to 
that  effect. 

I  am  calling  this  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
so  that  they  will  understand  just  how 
the  National  Mediation  Board  conducts 
elections.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Board  changed  its  practices  to 
conform  to  democratic  principles.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  least  that  can  be 
expected  of  an  agency  of   the   United 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  particular 
subject  does  the  Senator  make  ref- 
erence? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  referring  to  Na- 
tional Mediation  Case  Rr-3590.  a  \inion 
representation  case  involving  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists, 
and.  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  em- 
ployees of  United  Air  Lines. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  stacking  of  governmental 
power  behind  one  and  against  the  other 
malnfest  itself? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  ballot  is  being  sug- 
gested which  would  not  permit  the  em- 
ployees to  decide  whether  they  wanted 
a  union  as  a  bargaining  agent.  A  ballot 
is  being  suggested  which  would  give  them 
the  choice  of  two  unions.  It  is  true 
there  is  to  be  a  blank  space  below,  but 
that  blank  space  is  not  labeled  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  employees  can  indi- 
cate they  do  not  want  a  union. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  concurrence  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  The  ballot  Issued 
by  this  Board  would  not  give  the  em- 
ployees the  right  clearly  to  indicate 
their  unwillingness  to  join  any  union. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  printed 
material  on  the  ballot  Is,  in  effect,  "You 
join  union  A"  or  "You  join  imion  B." 
If  an  employee  does  not  wish  to  join 
a  imlon  he  must  write  that  in,  in  long- 
hand. That,  in  my  opinion,  would  not 
give  to  the  workers  a  clear  and  equal 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  wish  to  join 
a  iinion. 

If  the  employee  wishes  to  join  a  tmion, 
of  course,  the  ballot  is  adequately  clear 
to  enable  him  to  mark  it  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Capital  University,  an  educational  iaati. 
tution  of  the  American  Lutheran  Cbur^ 
of  Columbus.  Ohio.  The  letter  iS 
addressed  "To  the  Presidents  of  o^ 
Colleges  and  Universities  Regarding  pj^ 
posed  Revision  of  Income  Tax  Struc- 
ture."  It  is  signed  by  H.  L.  Yochmn 
president  of  Capital  University.  Anj^ 
other  things  Dr.  Yochum  expresses  hj^ 
opposition  to  the  President's  proposed 
tax  cut  in  the  following  way: 

Certain  Items  In  the  proposed  revlaloB 
which  threaten  to  deter  or  decrease  volua. 
tary  contributions  are: 

Exclusion  of  the  first  5  percent  from  tot«l 
itemized  deductions,  such  as  contribution!. 
Interest,  taxes,  etc.  (hitting  those  In  Qj, 
middle  Income  brackets). 

Reduction  of  cm-rent  unlimited  deductions 
for  charitable  contributions  of  30  percent 
(hitting  those  In  top  Income  brackets  but 
perhaps  offset  somewhat  by  raising  bwic 
20-percent  limitation  to  30  percent. 

Repeal  of  the  $50  dividend  exclusion  u^ 
4-percent  credit  (hitting  many  of  the  glvlaj 
group). 

Replacement  of  the  extra  exemption  and 
retirement  income  credit  for  those  otw  Si 
by  proposed  blanket  $300  tax  credit  (hit- 
ting  high-Income  people  over  65). 

Changes  In  provisions  regarding  capita] 
gains  (effect  not  easy  to  predict,  but  Tle«M 
with  suspicion) . 

Time  schedule  of  Implementation  in- 
creases costs  for  Individuals  and  corporatloni 
before  alleged  benefits  can  become  operatlT«. 

He  further  states: 

Am  I  right  in  being  greatly  disturbed 
about  this  proposal  as  It  now  stands,  ud 
that  I  may  expect  you  to  share  this  concern, 
for  the  following  reasons? 

This  is  a  fvirther  Invasion  of  the  riglit  at 
the  individual  to  bestow  his  money  as  he 
sees  fit. 

This  Is  an  acceleration  of  the  trend  to- 
ward socialization  and  federalisatlon. 

This  is  bound  to  diminish  voluntary  np- 
port  of  educational,  religious,  and  chartttUe 
institutions  and  other  worthy  causes. 

This  Is  bound  to  Increase  dependenot  at 
these  Institutions  and  agencies  upon  Ft^ 
eral  largess. 

On  that  score.  I  sometimes  think  that 
Is  what  the  Congress  contemplates  In  tfae 
philosophy  which  is  being  manifested— 
to  destroy  Individual  initiative  and  toA- 
vidual  purpose  to  care  for  one's  self  and 
to  stimulate  dependence  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment;  not  to  support  institutions  d 
higher  learning  by  gifts,  but  to  nuke 
them  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  largess.  When  they  do  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  tell 
them  what  they  should  do,  by  way  <A 
teaching  and  otherwise. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TAX  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  out  by 


URBAN  TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  14  I  introduced  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Urban  Transit  Development  Act  of 
1963  (S.  807),"  which  in  my  opinion  of- 
fers the  soundest  and  most  practical  ap- 
proach to  a  Federal  urban  transit  pro- 
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gnm  As  I  pointed  out  then,  this  bill 
u  Intended  to  help  the  Nation's  urban 
areas  develop  adequate  transit  facilities 
through  local  initiative  and  resources 
without  initiating  a  new  and  permanent 
Federal  subsidy  program. 

I  wisli  that  Senators  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  my  proposal  would  listen  to  a 
description  of  what  my  bill  contemplates 
doing-  It  does  not  contemplate  giving 
away  Federal  money.  It  is  not  a  gift 
proposal,  as  is  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
The  Senator's  bill  contemplates  present- 
ly a  $500  million  program  of  gifts  to  all 
urban  communities  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  buses,  facilities  and  equipment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  meant  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams].  I  beg 
the  pardon  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. A  word  of  this  type  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  ascribed  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  The  last 
thing  one  could  say  would  be  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  be  giving 
away  the  taxpayers'  money. 

My  bill  contemplates  putting  the  sub- 
ject of  urban  transportation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  taking  it  out 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Second,  it  contemplates  a  Fed- 
eral program  supported  by  a  $50  million 
appropriation,  which  would  be  used  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  borrowings 
made  by  local  transportation  systems  to 
expand  their  service.  Third,  it  would 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  separate 
special  fund  in  addition  to  the  normal 
depreciation  fund,  that  special  fund  to 
become  tax  exempt  if  it  were  used  to 
Improve  and  expand  local  transporta- 
tion service. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  effort 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  making  to 
have  the  railroads  help  themselves 
through  governmental  guarantees  rather 
than  through  grants.  That,  as  I  under- 
stand, Is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 
There  already  is  in  existence  a  guaran- 
tee loan  program  for  railroads. 

I  had  one  further  conunent  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill.  There  are  now  situa- 
tions wherein  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  granted  tax  exemptions  to 
transportation  systems,  but  the  full 
benefit  of  the  tax  exemptions  has  not 
become  available  to  the  transportation 
systems  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment comes  along  and  taxes  the  grants 
and  dispensations  that  have  been  made. 

Those  are  the  four  principal  objec- 
tives of  my  bill.  If  any  Senator  is 
against  giving  away  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  desires  to  help  local  trans- 
portation systems,  I  respectfully  sub- 
init  my  approach  to  the  problem  will 
achieve  the  objective  and  will  be  the 
fairest  one  to  the   taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
wvtRN  In  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
embodies  a  program  of  fiscal  health.  I 
want  Senators  to  understand  that  I  did 
not  say  "physical"  health.  The  bill 
contemplates  fiscal  health  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  had  better  start  thinking  of 
giving  strength  and  stability  to  the  fiscal 
position  of  the  Government  which  has 
been  so  good  to  us  and  which  means  so 
much  to  the  free  people  of  the  world. 

We  constantly  hear  about  physical 
health.  We  hear  suggestions,  "Walk  50 
miles";  or  "Get  on  the  top  of  a  telegraph 
pole  and  sit  up  there  as  an  exhibition. 
You  will  get  some  newspaper  publicity 
out  of  it."  I  submit  the  program  I  pro- 
pose is  far  more  fitting  to  the  times  than 
the  idle  talk  we  are  listening  to  and 
reading  about  in  the  papers  every  day. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Members  to  join  me 
in  the  sponsorship  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  placed  in  the  Record  a 
recitation  of  the  many  places  in  the 
country  that  are  proceeding  to  solve  their 
own  problems  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Delmar  F.  Drtjmm,  Wausatj 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  Wausau, 
Wis. 

Mr.  Drumm.  My  oflBclal  capacity  here  Is 
representing  our  board  of  directors,  our  na- 
tional affairs  committee,  and  a  special  mass 
urban  transportation  committee  which  we 
have  had  in  existence  for  some  time. 

My  reason  for  testifying  here  Is  the  fact 
that  we  have  resolved  our  local  mass  urban 
transportation  problem.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  just  how  we  have  done  this,  what  our 
problems  were,  and  what  the  current  situa- 
tion Is  to  date. 

Our  problems  were  manifold.  Basically, 
however,  our  company,  our  local  company, 
which  services  more  than  Wausau — It  serv- 
ices an  area  of  Schofleld,  Rothschild,  and 
Wausau  Townships — had  declining  patron- 
age due  to  many  reasons,  and  as  a  result  they 
had  an  operation  deficit  from  1955.  1956. 
1957,  and  1958,  of  upward  of  $8,000  per  year. 
The  employer-employee  relationship  was 
poor.  This  company  was  a  private  company 
acquired  from  a  large  public  utility  in  our 
area.  The  utility  had  sold  out  this  portion 
of  their  assets,  and  this  local  company  ac- 
quired the  franchise  rights  to  service  our 
area. 

We  had  absentee  ownership.  The  owner- 
ship and  top  management  of  the  company 
resided  in  the  Chicago  area.  So  there  was  a 
sort  of  a  feeling  of  mistrust  that  existed  be- 
tween business  people  of  the  community  and 
the  absentee  owners. 

We  had  no  local  municipal  understanding 
of  the  problems  that  existed,  such  as  a 
change  of  routes,  of  schedules,  or  a  number 
of  other  little  factors.  Including  parking 
facilities  on  the  main  discharge. 

Prom  1954  to  1957  a  retaU  council  execu- 
tive committee,  a  division  of  our  chamt>er  of 
conunerce.  met  at  least  twice  annually  with 
the  company  management  to  try  to  gain  a 
personal  acquaintance  wlt>"  the  problems 
they  were  faced  with.  In  December  1957, 
they  appointed  a  special  study  committee, 
and  this  conunlttee  obtained  information 
from  transit  companies  In  communltlea 
acroBs  the  Nation— jitney  service  in  Atlantic 


city,  coupon  service  out  in  Denver,  special 
cut  rates  in  New  Orleans. 

The  study  committee  examined  the  com- 
pany's financial  recorda.  with  their  permis- 
sion. We  analyzed  the  type  of  riders  they 
had.  the  frequency  of  service,  the  cost  of 
such  service.  And  in  June  of  1968.  this 
committee  of  ours,  which  consisted  of  10 
business  leaders  In  the  community,  put  the 
following  plan  of  action  into  effect,  a  plan 
of  action  which  we  think  any  community 
in   the  United  States  can  put  Into  effect. 

First,  we  curtailed  service  by  one-third, 
and  we  did  so  without  developing  any  cus- 
tomer complaints.  Less  frequent  vehicles 
were  placed  on  each  of  the  routes.  The  time 
element  was  extended.  Instead  of  12-mln- 
ute  service  we  went  to  30-mlnute  service. 
Instead  of  rurmlng  until  9  o'clock  every 
night,  we  closed  down  at  6  o'clock.  In- 
stead of  running  on  Sunday  morning,  when 
It  was  unprofitable,  we  omitted  It  from 
the  entire  schedule. 

Second,  we  held  many  meetings  with  the 
officials  of  the  local  schocd  board,  and  we 
did  convince  them  that  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing the  students  from  outside  of  the  2-mlle 
radius,  based  on  the  tickets  that  were  re- 
deemed by  these  students  should  be  In- 
creased from  12«4  to  161^  cents  per  student. 
We  had  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  city 
council  finance  committee,  which  ultlofiately 
provides  the  school  board  with  their  funds; 
or.  In  this  case,  the  school  board  is  reim- 
bursed to  X  amount  of  dollars  from  the 
State  through  the  city.  The  Increased  school 
fares  were  Incorporated  In  the  board's 
budget,  with  the  approval  of  all  committees. 

What  was  most  Important  here  Is  that 
this  fare  Increase  was  approved  by  the  Wis- 
consin Public  Service  Commission  without 
any  public  hearing,  without  the  expense  of 
a  public  hearing;  and  all  parties  had  Indi- 
cated this  approval  in  writing. 

Third — this  was  the  summer  of  1958 — the 
company  had  no  cash  reserve  funds  with 
which  to  operate  over  the  siunmer  period, 
and  this  Is  the  tough  period  for  our  transit 
company.  They  lack  the  school  business. 
They  told  us  they  would  need  a  minimum 
of  17,500  to  carry  them  over  the  summer 
months.  We  agreed,  and  did  raise  $2,500 
from  retail  businessmen  In  denominations 
of  «5,  $10,  and  $15.  up  to  $200.  $300.  and 
$400,  as  a  loan  to  the  transit  company,  to  be 
repaid  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  did  convince  the  school  board  to  pur- 
chase tickets  for  their  students  who  reside 
out  of  the  2-mlle  radius  in  advance,  in  a 
gross  amount  of  $2,500. 

We  did  convince  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, through  their  union,  to  agree  to  loan 
the  company  $2,500.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
that  this  latter  proposal  was  reneged  upon. 

At  this  point  we  had  a  transit  company 
that  had  $22,000  in  outstanding  obligations, 
of  which  a  major  portion  was  owed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  We  went  to  the 
public  and  asked  them  for  help. 

In  July  1958  a  strike  was  threatened  by  the 
union.  The  negotiations  were  satisfactorily 
completed  by  my  committee,  and  a  new  con- 
tract, for  1  year,  was  signed. 

In  September  of  1958,  Internal  Revenue  In- 
formed the  company  that  they  were  defi- 
nitely going  to  foreclose,  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  this  company  to  pay  taxes,  including 
funds  withheld  from  employees  for  social 
security  and  withholding.  The  taxpaylng 
record  of  this  company  was  very  poor.  The 
total  past  due  obligations  to  Internal  Rev- 
enue exceeded  $7,000.  We  met  almost  daily 
during  this  period,  negotiating  with  Internal 
Revenue,  convincing  them  that  the  only  way 
they  would  obtain  these  funds,  this  money, 
was  to  permit  this  c<xnp<iny  to  operate.  But 
It  became  very  apparent  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  ttiat  we  would  have  to  have  some  more 
definite  concrete  Information. 
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So  my  retail  executive  oonunittee  author- 
ized our  subcoimnlttee  to  prepare  an  operat- 
ing projection,  by  a  reputable  accoimtant 
residing  locally.  TbU  was  completed,  and  It 
indicated  what  we  had  believed  to  be  true: 
T2iat  the  company  did  stand  a  chance  of 
breaking  even  by  June  1059.  But  the  1959 
summer  would  resiilt  again  in  a  $12,000  to 
$15,000  loss  due  to  the  lack  oX  the  summer 
patronage. 

In  October  1958  the  company  lacked  the 
cash  to  meet  their  payroll.  We  agreed  with 
management  that  they  should  issue  two 
checkB — one  that  could  be  cashed  Immedi- 
ately, and  one  that  could  be  cashed  a  week 
later  when  sufficient  income  was  obtained. 
A  strike  was  again  threatened.  The  com- 
pany also  owed  the  union  pension  innd 
$1300.  It  also  owed  an  $893  payment  on  the 
building  which  had  been  acquired  through 
the  union  fund.  Oui  committee  sat  many 
times  at  the  bargaining  table,  along  with 
the  Wisconsin  labor  relations  representa- 
tives, and  we  successfully  concluded  negotia- 
tions.   We  averted  the  strike. 

But  in  June  of  1959  the  creditors,  the 
local  creditors,  became  impatient.  So  each 
day  we  had  a  new  crisis  occurring,  and  each 
day  a  member  of  our  conunittee  would  sit 
down  and  work  out  this  crisis. 

For  example,  we  needed  spare  parts,  and 
no  spare  parts  firm  would  provide  these  on 
credit  to  the  company — and  logically  so.  We 
made  arrangements  with  a  Chicago  company 
to  give  us  those  parts  on  a  consignment 
basis.  Buses  were  sold  as  far  away  as  South 
Dakota,  to  provide  the  necessary  cash  to  meet 
payrolls,  and  these  were  buses  that  were  no 
longer  used  becavise  we  had  curtailed  service. 

The  school  board  agreed  that  they  would 
j>ay  semimonthly,  based  on  tickets  re- 
deemed. Instead  of  monthly. 

By  February  of  1959  the  president  of  the 
transit  company  asked  anyone  for  any  pro- 
posal by  which  $15,000  to  $18,000  could  be 
raised  by  the  coming  summer  to  cover  their 
expected  deficit.  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
that  although  we  did  not  raise  the  money  at 
that  moment  we  were  able  to  work  out  satis- 
factory arrangements.  But  in  February  1959, 
because  there  was  nothing  formal  in  writing 
that  the  company  could  count  upon,  they 
petitioned  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service 
Ccanmlsslon  to  abandon  service  as  of  May 
29,  1959. 

The  hearing  was  held  March  12.  Another 
hearing  followed  that.  There  was  very  little 
public  opposition  to  this  hearing;  in  fact, 
even  my  retail  executive  committee  did  sup- 
port the  abandonment  of  the  company,  in- 
dicating they  had  done  all  they  could  along 
this  line. 

The  projection  we  prepared  was  analyzed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission, 
and  they  felt  as  we  did  that  if  this  company 
were  given  enough  time  in  which  to  work 
out  its  own  problems  it  could  do  so.  So  they 
denied  the  petition  to  abandon  service,  feel- 
ing it  was  premature,  but  put  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion whereby  no  additional  public  hearing 
would  be  necessary  should  they  have  to 
abandon  service  because  of  lack  of  operating 
capital  for  that  simuner  period. 

We  might  say  that  It  pretty  much  repeats 
the  first  summer  period.  We  worked  out 
most  of  the  arrangements  for  the  second 
time.  The  commitments  made  by  the  com- 
pany were  all  paid  as  agreed. 

Their  current  status  is  this,  and  this  is 
the  thing  I  think  you  would  be  most  inter- 
ested In:  They  are  expanding  their  service 
into  the  urban  areas  surrounding  our  com- 
munity. They  are  expanding  their  service 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  school  sys- 
tems In  the  suburban  area  for  schoolchil- 
dren; and  to  do  this  they  had  to  go  back 
through  their  own  employee  organization  to 
revise  their  working  roiles  to  permit  them 
to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  pay  to  the  part-tims 
drivers  they  have.  They  have  been  able  to 
find  credit  to  buy  new  dlesel  equipment,  the 


newest  equipment  they  coiUd  possibly  afford. 
They  have  a  local  and  open  line  of  credit 
at  local  financial  Institutions  which,  of 
coxirse,  they  use  with  discretion;  but  they 
use  it  wisely. 

And  they  have  been  successful.  They  are 
operating  with  a  small  profit  each  year. 

This  is  the  story  of  o\ix  transit  system, 
and  the  committee  that  helped  them  solve 
their  problems. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  our  problem 
■was  a  local  problem  and  one  that  only  can 
be  effectively  dealt  with  at  the  local  level. 
Financing  was  Just  a  szoall  part  of  this 
thing.  It  is  the  cooperation  between  people 
and  the  understanding  between  the  varloxis 
organizations  and  people  that  really  was  the 
reason  for  the  success. 

We  think  It  is  extremely  unfair  to  use 
public  funds  to  support  a  mass  urban  trans- 
portation system  that  services  few  people  as 
compared  to  the  national  scope  by  using, 
perhaps,  tax  funds  from  our  company.  In 
our  opinion  a  subsidized  transit  system  is  a 
dead  one,  one  that  will  continue  to  look  for 
handouts,  one  which  will  merely  prolong  the 
problems. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Statemikt    of    R.    W.    P«uden,    Executive 

Manager,    Zanesvu-le    Chambes    or    Com- 

MERCX,    ZAi<ncsvmjc,   Ohio 

Mr.  Prttden.  •  •  •  I  am  appearing  here  in 
opposition  to  the  mass  transportation  bill 
and  to  point  out  what  has  been  done  by  the 
citizens  of  my  community  when  faced  with 
the  loss  of  their  local  bus  transportation 
system. 

To  give  you  a  little  background  on  the  type 
of  people  we  have  In  our  community,  twice 
during  the  past  5  years  they  have  voted  to 
impose  upon  themselves  a  1-percent  city  in- 
come tax  for  the  operation  of  their  city.  In 
the  last  election  they  also  voted  for  every 
school  and  health  bond  issue. 

In  1954  they  voted  in  favor  of  bonds  to 
erect  a  $4  million  high  school. 

In  a  commvmlty  of  continuing  Industrial 
and  economic  growth  this  might  not  seem  to 
be  an  extraordinary  achievement.  However, 
for  the  past  2  years  Zanesvllle  has  been  clas- 
sified by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  a 
"persistent  and  substantial  labor  svuplus 
area." 

At  the  present  time  approximately  3.200 
men  and  women  would  accept  employment, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Unemployment  Compensation. 

In  February  1962  the  citizens  of  Zanes- 
vllle again  demonstrated  their  American 
heritage  by  contributing  funds  to  have  local 
bus  transportation  for  their  community. 

In  February  1961  the  city  administration 
was  notified  by  the  bus  company  that  they 
would  not  renew  their  frcinchise  in  February 
1962. 

The  city  administration  immediately  ad- 
vertised in  various  publications  read  by  bus 
operators  that  the  city  of  Zanesvllle  fran- 
chise for  a  local  bus  transportation  system 
was  available. 

Several  inquiries  were  received  and  nego- 
tiations with  various  individuals  continued 
until  late  January  1962,  In  the  hope  that 
private  enterprise  would  continue  to  operate 
the  bus  system. 

At  this  time  a  public  meeting  was  called 
by  the  city  council  at  the  request  of  the  bus 
drivers'  union  to  explain  the  problem.  Ap- 
proximately l.OOO  people  attended.  Free 
transportation  was  provided  by  the  bus  com- 
pany and  the  drivers.  The  company  operat- 
ing the  system  had  offered  to  sell  the  24 
buses  for  $25,000 — $10,000  down  and  the  bal- 
ance over  a  period  of  3  years.  The  owner 
also  asked  $60,000  for  the  building  used  for 
storage  and  maintenance  of  the  buses. 

After  discussing  the  problem,  a  steering 
conunittee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the 
executive  manager  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce as  chairman,  the  dty  manager,  the 


superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  president 
of  the  drivers*  union.  * 

Many  meetings  of  this  group  were  heU  h 
an  attempt  to  determine  where  the  tmu^ 
could  be  obtained.  ^^ 

The  committee  estimated  that  $18j||m 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  begin  operaUo^ 
The  committee  determined  that  the^^ 
should  not  be  In  the  bus  business  and,  tur- 
ther,  that  the  school  system  should  not'pnr! 
chase  buses  to  transport  students  tna 
though  the  State  of  Ohio  would  pay  65  pef. 
cent  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  mUtl 
talning  the  buses  needed. 

A  plan  was  finally  worked  out  whereby  tbt 
city  would  purchase  the  garage  which  could 
be  used  for  its  own  equipment  In  the  event 
the  bus  system  failed.  It  was  then  decided 
to  conduct  a  public  campaign  for  funda  to 
purchase  the  buses. 

Three  trustees  were  then  appointed— »n 
attorney,  a  certified  public  accountant,  and 
a  store  manager.  They  were  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  price  of  the 
stock  to  be  sold  to  the  public,  act  as  recipi- 
ents of  the  funds,  and,  as  later  developed, 
they  served  as  proxy  holders  at  the  organla- 
tlon  meeting. 

The  trustees  came  up  with  the  pl&n  of 
selling  $10  shares  of  stock  in  a  profit  corpo- 
ration and  the  alternative  of  donations  to 
the  fund.  A  deadline  of  10  days  was  set  to 
raise  the  $18,000. 

Mass  media — newspaper,  radio,  and  telerl- 
slon  promotions — helped  to  publlclzs  tlw 
project.  Radio  and  television  appearmoei 
and  newspaper  editorials  and  stories  carried 
the  campaign  to  the  public. 

The  newspaper  carried  a  coupon  each  itj 
which  could  be  returned  either  with  an  In- 
vestment  or  as  a  request  for  someone  to 
call  and  explain  the  situation,  and  the  bm- 
drivers  handed  out  similar  information  to 
every  passenger.  Most  of  the  requested  csUi 
were  made  by  the  busdrivers  themselves,  on 
their  own  time. 

The  chamber  office  served  as  headquarten 
and  two  retired  businessmen  volunteered  to 
be  present  at  all  times  to  accept  money  tod 
reports. 

Solicitors  were  organized  by  a  retailer  who 
came  forward  and  devoted  a  great  deal  d 
his  time  to  the  project. 

The  president  of  the  Drivers'  Union  did  u 
outstanding  Job  and  the  drivers  themMlTti 
started  the  campaign  with  the  announce- 
ment that  18  of  them  had  purchased  $3,000 
worth  of  stock. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  campaign  It  wh 
announced  that  850  firms  and  indlvldnali 
had  purchased  $34,255  of  stock  which  per- 
mitted the  outright  purchase  of  the  buM^ 
leaving  the  balance  for  operating  expenses. 

At  the  subsequent  stockholders  meeting 
the  board  of  directors  and  officers  wen 
elected,  composed  of  businessmen  and  bus- 
drivers,  who  are  now  operating  the  T-Ctty 
Transit  Co.,  a  citizen-owned  bus  company. 

Thus,  the  citizens  of  Zanesvllle  again  dem- 
onstrated their  "ability  to  do  for  themselves" 
and  thereby  set  an  example  for  the  other 
communities   in    this  Nation  to  follow. 


Statement  or  Heath  D.  Andrews,  Manacii, 

BiNGHAMTON  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE,  BWO- 
HAMTON,    N.T. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Good  morning.  Senator.  I 
am  Heath  D.  Andrews,  manager  of  tht 
Blnghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Blng- 
hamton,  N.Y.,  a  community  of  about  78,000 
population,  the  center  of  a  metropolitan  ar«s 
of  about  250,000. 

Blnghamton  is  located  on  the  soutben 
border  of  New  York  State,  in  what  we  csU 
the  southern  tier.  I  would  like  to  give  yon 
an  example  of  something  that  parallels  soms 
of  the  cases  that  you  have  heard  previously 
hw«.  but  in  a  little  different  manner.  la 
1954,  the  operators  of  our  local  transporta- 
tion company  came  to  the  chamber  of  ocm- 
merce  and  advised  us  they  were  having  flnaa- 
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M^  dlflcultiea.  and  It  dldnt  look  good  tor 
Sielr  operaUon.  At  that  time  we  formed  a 
i^lmlttee  of  local  buslneM  people  to  study 
^^^blem,  to  see  If  we  could  give  them 
-ome  MsUtsnce. 

Wa  came  up  with  a  four-point  program, 
which  basically  Involved  tax  relief,  financing, 
IL-notlon,  and  cooperation.  At  the  time, 
rosTthe  SUte  of  New  York  imposed  a  2- 
naroent  gross  receipts  tax  on  utilities  of  this 
^^xn  And  the  cities  were  given  the  right 
to  impoee  a  1 -percent  gross  receipts  tax.  We 
felt  that  the  first  and  quickest  method  for 
us  to  give  them  some  relief — because  as  you 
— allM  these  taxes  were  taken  off  the  top, 
whether  there  was  any  profit  or  not — we  felt 
that  the  quickest  way  to  give  them  relief 
would  be  to  try  to  get  those  taxes  removed. 
Our  efforts  at  the  State  legislature,  in  1964, 
were  not  successful,  but  in  1955  we  did  help 
set  the  law  of  the  State  changed  to  allow 
1^  municipalities  to  remove  the  tax  and 
for  the  State  also.  So  in  1955.  right  in  the 
middle  of  their  low  period,  they  did  receive 
Kjme  relief  by  having  the  2-percent  tax  on 
the  State  level,  and  the  1 -percent  tax  on  the 
local  level,  removed. 

In  1955.  the  bus  operators  told  us  that 
they  BtUl  were  in  trouble  and  that  they 
might  have  to  go  out  of  business.  They 
were  running  at  deficits,  and  I  won't  go  into 
dollars  and  cents  for  you.  but  they  were 
averaging  $60,000  to  $80,000  a  year. 

In  1956,  they  proposed  that  they  would 
have  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  or  have  the  mu- 
nicipality take  It  over  as  a  public  operation. 
The  chamber,  at  that  time — and  I  use  that 
term  synonymous  with  commmunlty  be- 
cause the  chamber  Is  the  conununlty,  be- 
cause the  chamber  Is  the  conamunlty  at 
work,  through  Its  committee — felt  if  the 
community  were  to  take  over  the  operation. 
It  would  be  Just  a  question  of  the  city  hav- 
ing to  subsidize  the  operation  for  those 
deficits.  The  subsidies  probably  would 
continue,  from  the  experience  of  other  com- 
mimltles  that  we  were  able  to  check  with, 
where  we  found  the  communities  were 
forced  to  put  up  more  and  more  taxpayer's 
money  each  year  for  the  operation  of  their 
local  transit  companies.  So  we  did  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  try  to  assist  the  local 
company,  to  find  either  a  buyer  or  a  better 
financing. 

As  it  turned  out,  an  experienced  operator 
with  capital  was  interested  and  did  come 
to  our  community.  He  did  so  because  we 
offered  him  a  $40,000  loan,  if  he  needed  it, 
to  start  the  operation  of  this  company.  The 
MO.OOO  was  In  a  fund  we  had  already  raised 
for  Industrial  development  purposes  In  our 
community,  and  we  were  willing  to  devote 
It,  or  divert  it,  to  this  purpose  in  the  in- 
terest  of   community    transp>ortatlon. 

Incidentally,  they  never  called  on  \is  for 
that  loan.  "The  year  they  took  over  the 
company.  1957,  there  was  a  $60,000  deficit, 
and  In  1958  they  were  able  to  break  even, 
and  they  have  been  operating  in  the  black 
CTer  since.     How  did  they  do  it? 

Well,  they  did  It  because,  first,  they  stream- 
lined their  operations,  and  they  had  the 
Interest  of  the  community  sind  the  promo- 
tional efforts  of  the  community,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  community  behind  them. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  financed  and 
paid  for  over  $250,000  free  bus  rides  in  a 
period  of  2Vi  years,  which  of  course  was 
a  twofold  program  to  help  retailing  in  the 
conununlty,  as  well  as  the  bus  company. 
We  promoted  prices  to  bus  riders,  that 
brought  to  the  public  attention  the  faclU- 
tles  of  the  buses.  And  the  municipality  and 
the  community  in  general  gave  their  full 
cooperation  to  the  bus  company  in  allowing 
them,  with  no  difficulty  whatsoever,  to  elimi- 
nate unprofitable  runs,  combine  runs,  and 
add  new  schedules  wherever  they  felt  they 
could  be  profitable.  Today  the  company  is 
expanding  Its  operation.  It  has  put  on  new 
equipment,  all  of  the  old  equipment  has  been 


rcpUced  with  new  modem  buses.  We  feel 
that  this  is  a  perfect  example  of  haw,  when 
a  community  will  take  a  look  at  its  own 
problem  and  have  a  desire  to  want  to  do 
scxnethlng  about  It,  it  can  do  so  on  its 
own.  I  have  tried  to  shorten  my  presenta- 
tion to  you,  because  the  others  are  so  paral- 
lel. I  won't  go  into  dollars  and  cents,  but 
by  the  full  cooperation  of  their  employees, 
the  union,  and  the  community,  they  were 
able  to  take  a  company  that  was  In  the  red 
and  put  It  Into  the  black.  And  It  appears 
to  be  in  healthy  condition  today.  I  might 
also  add.  while  it  is  not  my  community,  the 
same  people  took  over  the  defunct  bus  com- 
pany In  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  they  are  operat- 
ing It  today  at  a  profit  by  using  some  of  these 
same  methods. 

Incidentally,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  I  believe,  was 
one  of  the  last  cities  in  the  United  States 
to  raise  the  old  10-cent  rate  to  15  cents. 
Basically,  that  is  the  story  of  Blnghamton, 
NY. 


Statement  or  Arthtjb  M.  Stephens,  Trans- 
poRTAnoM  Director,  E^ansville  Chamber 
or  Commerce,  Evansville.  Ind. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Sir,  my  name  is  Arthur  M. 
Stephens,  transportation  director  of  the 
Evansvllle,  Ind.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ap- 
pearing here  as  a  representative  of  this 
organization  to  present  a  statement  of  our 
views  concerning  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  but  since  I 
might  Interpolate  a  few  things  as  I  go  along, 
I  am  going  to  read  the  statement  Just  the 
way  I  have  written  it,  and  Interpolate  as  I 
find  the  necessity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Lausche.  Pine. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  appears  from  this  pro- 
posed legislation  that  eligible  applicants  for 
assistance  would  be  States  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof,  and  that  no 
grants  or  loans  shall  be  made  for  a  project 
Involving  acquisition  of  facilities  or  property 
of  private  motor  transit  systems  unless  (1) 
such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  program 
for  a  unified  coordinated  urban  transporta- 
tion, (2)  the  program  provides  for  participa- 
tion of  private  mass  transportation  com- 
panies to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  and 
(3)  Just  compensation  will  be  paid  to  such 
companies  for  their  franchises  or  property  to 
the  extent  required  by  applicable  State  or 
local  laws. 

I  might  digrees  here  for  a  minute  and  say 
that  Evansvllle  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in 
Indiana,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
142.000,  and  nearly  200.000  populaUon  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  which  Includes  Hender- 
son and  Jefferson  and  Vanderburgh  Counties, 
and  the  city  of  Evansvllle.  Several  urban 
lines  are  operated,  they  are  buslines  and,  of 
course,  you  probably  know.  Senator,  that  the 
State  of  Indiana,  so  far  as  the  Evansvllle 
operations  are  concerned,  extends  a  certifi- 
cate of  permissive  authority  under  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act,  or  the  statutes  of  Indiana. 

For  the  present  It  is  the  intent  to  provide 
that  this  aid  shall  only  be  given  to  those 
transportation  systems  which  are  operated 
by  the  Government;  therefore,  we  can  foresee 
no  early  or  future  development  In  Evans- 
vllle that  would  Infiuence  us  to  change  our 
free  enterprise  conviction  which  is  support- 
ing private  operations  of  our  local  bus  sys- 
tem now  and  for  the  Immediate  future.  We, 
thus,  have  no  reason  to  record  any  endorse- 
ment of  the  mass  transit  relief  as  proposed. 

The  Evansvllle  city  transit  story  may  be 
repeated  here,  and  I  will  quote  It  as  I  wixjte 
it  several  months  ago  for  several  publica- 
tions: 

"During  1958.  and  for  almost  10  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  initial  operation  of 
Evansvllle's  new  url>an  transit  system,  start- 
ing February  23,  1959,  and  as  presently  serv- 
ing the  entire  populace  of  the  dty,  local  citi- 
zens, merchants,  businessmen,  and  others, 
following  the  lead  of  the  chamber  of  eom- 


merce.  were  confronted  with  many  complex 
problems  in  tbelr  efforts  to  restore  nonnal 
dty  bus  service  under  private  manafement. 
"These  problems  stemmed  from  the  alleged 
unprofitable  operations  of  the  1958  owner 
and  his  oft-repeated  threat  to  increase  fares 
higher  than  the  level  of  those  established  in 
other  cities  of  comparable  siae,  to  cxirtsdl  and 
limit  service,  and,  finally,  the  official  and 
definite  announcement  that  all  city  bus  serv- 
ice would  be  terminated  in  Ey&nsvllle  as  of 
5  a.m.,  Friday,  February  13,  1959. 

"Such  alternate  proposals  as  municipal 
ownership  with  or  without  municipal  opera- 
tion, subsidization  of  the  urban  transit  sys- 
tem by  business  Interests  as  a  community 
necessity,  and  campaigns  to  encourage  bus 
riding  to  avoid  any  possible  demand  for  help 
from  the  taxpayers  found  little  favor  as 
either  a  partial  or  complete  remedy  since  the 
community  leaders  were  unalterably  opposed 
to  other  than  private  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  transit  properties.  Ably 
helped  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Indiana  in  its  consideration  and  disposition 
of  the  several  applicants  for  the  Bvansvllle 
urban  transit  privilege,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  mayor,  civic,  commercial,  and 
other  business  agencies  concluded  that  where 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  privately  op- 
erated transit,  every  device  that  was  prac- 
ticable should  be  used  to  maintain  this 
needed  public  service  without  resort  to  mu- 
nicipal operations. 

"The  final  realization  was  that  Evansvllle's 
enterprising  group  of  citizens  and  business- 
men had  to  make  it  possible  for  the  local 
population  to  have  ready  access  to  the  cen- 
tral city,  and  to  find  ways  of  stimulating 
greater  transit  patronage.  Seen  in  prospect 
was  the  asstirance  of  a  new  and  experienced 
operator,  with  improved  equipment,  plenty 
of  covirtesy,  and  hard  work  that  has  made  for 
the  continued  existence  these  last  4  years  of 
a  cooperative  segment,"  and  a  fairly  reason- 
ably profitable  segment,  on  the  assximption, 
of  course,  that  the  community  was  ready  to 
help  them  out  If  they  had  a  need  for  reve- 
nue "of  the  privately  owned  transit  indus- 
try, and  the  preservation  of  business  district 
values. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  local  groups,  a 
number  of  t^pllcants  who  were  interested  in 
the  bus  service  were  encoiu'aged  to  submit 
applications.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
conducted  a  thorough  study  which  revealed 
that  the  present  operator  appeared  to  have 
the  best  know-how,  capital,  aiod  operating 
experience  to  carry  on  the  bus  operation  in 
Evansvllle  and  he  was  given  the  support  of 
the  chamber  and  other  groups. 

"The  present  operator  has,  during  the  past 
several  years,  increased  his  schedule,  pro- 
vided for  modernization  of  his  operating 
equipment,  and  has  provided  adequate  mass 
transit  service  for  this  commxinity  under 
the  circumstances.  He  has,  thtis.  Justified 
the  confidence  that  the  community  placed  in 
him  and  confirmed  ovu-  view  that  continued 
existence  of  a  privately  operated  transit  sys- 
tem is  essential  to  our  local  economy  and 
will  be  supported  if  and  when  there  Is  a 
revenue  increase  needed  and  Justified  by  the 
present  operators." 

In  OUT  opinion,  passage  of  a  program  in- 
volrlng  Federal  aid  simply  means  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  will  raise  the  needed 
revenues  through  general  taxation,  or  else 
it  will  be  an  added  burden  on  all  taxpayers 
through  an  increase  in  the  Federal  debt. 
Because  everyone  is  taxed  to  support  the 
Federal  Treasury,  the  burden  will  be  placed 
on  those  urban  areas  which  have  already 
solved  their  transportation  problems,  as  well 
as  those  that  have  not. 

At  this  point  I  feel  it  is  opportune  to 
indicate  the  support  that  the  newspapers. 
In  Evansvllle  In  particular,  have  given  to 
the  idea  of  the  free  enterprise  principle  of 
operating  these  private  systems.   On  January 
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16  ot  tbia  Tear,  In  the  ByansvUle  Courier, 
tbere  Is  thla  edlttulal  comment: 

"TnJOic  studies  reported  at  a  Detroit  en- 
gineering congress  last  week  were  a  reminder 
tbat  cities'  problems  are  much  the  same  all 
across  the  country. 

"The  experts  agreed  that  automobiles  are 
slowly  crowding  themselves  out  of  the  down- 
town areas.  There  are  so  many  that  they 
can  hardly  move  during  peak  traffic  periods. 

"The  experts  also  noted  that  parking  lots 
require  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  down- 
town space  each  year.  Their  very  existence 
causes  the  central  section  to  spread  out  so 
far    that    It   can    no    longer    fulfill    its    main 

purpose,  which  Is  concentration  of  a  wide 
variety  of  business  and  conunercial  enter- 
prises in  a  small  convenient  area. 

"The  experts  were  talking  about  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  few  other  tremendously 
large  cities.  But  the  same  observations  ap- 
ply in  some  degree  to  Evansvllle  and  every 
other  metropolitan  area. 

"Despite  a  sliimp  that  has  persisted  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  logic  of 
the  whole  situation  points  to  a  revival  of 
mass  transportation.  Congress  appropriated 
$75  million  last  year  to  help  communities 
improve  their  urban  transportation  systems. 

"This  year  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation will  press  for  9250  million  in  Fed- 
eral grants  and  $100  million  in  Federal  loans 
to  help  relieve  urban  traffic  congestion. 

"All  of  this  suggests  that  SvansvUIe  is  for- 
tiinate  in  having  both  city  and  suburban  bus 
systems.  If  satisfactory  equipment  and 
schedules  can  be  maintained  at  reasonable 
rates,  the  lines  may  do  much  during  the  next 
few  years  to  alleviate  downtown  congestion. 

"It  has  to  be  done  on  a  self-supporting 
bfisis.  Subsidies  are  self-defeating  because 
they  remove  the  incentive  for  Improvement. 

"Still  It  would  be  well  for  the  city,  our 
business  firms,  and  promoters  of  public 
events  to  realize  that  mass  transport  is  a 
distinct  but  perishable  asset.  Any  coopera- 
tion that  can  be  given  In  the  way  of  pro- 
motion, scheduling,  and  regulations  will 
bolster  a  service  that  should  be  considerably 
more  Important  to  the  whole  community  in 
the  future." 

In  the  city  of  Eransvlile  at  the  present 
time  there  Is  the  highest  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  our  present  opera- 
tor to  meet  his  obligations  both  to  the  pub- 
lic and  suburban  areas. 

[Kx>m  Highway  Highlights,  October -Novem- 
ber 1962] 
Thx  Wondek  Worker  or  Houstok  and 
Wichita 

(Bernard  Calkins,  who  has  revitalized  bvis 
operations  in  both  cities,  believes  strongly 
in  free  enterprise.) 

On  September  6,  1961,  there  was  a  long 
parade  up  Main  Street  in  Houston,  Tex. 
Under  police  escort,  100  brandnew  blue 
and  sUver  buses  drove  un  the  street,  one  after 
another,  before  the  admiring  view  of  about 
60,000  Houston  residents.  The  air-condi- 
tioned, luxiiry  transit  equipment  represented 
a  new  era  in  mass  transit  in  the  Texas  me- 
tropolis. 

And  it  was  a  typical  bit  of  master  show- 
manship by  Bernard  E.  Calkins,  a  hard-driv- 
ing, imaginative  businessman  who  is  looked 
on  as  somewhat  of  a  miracle  worker  in  Hous- 
ton and  Wichita,  Kans. 

For  in  both  cities  Calkins,  with  his  Rapid 
Transit  Lines,  Inc.,  in  an  amazingly  short 
period  of  time  has  pumped  new  life  into 
deficit-ridden  buslines,  put  their  operation 
In  the  black,  provided  many  new  services — 
and  sold  the  public  on  bus  transportation. 

SORXT   CONDITION 

By  the  fall  of  1960,  the  bus  transit  opera- 
tions in  Houston  were  in  a  aorry  state. 
The  number  of  riders  was  declining  steadily, 
equipment  was  sadly  outdated,  the  service 


was  poor,  and  a  general  attitude  of  defeatlsnx 
prevailed. 

Now,  after  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  un- 
der Calkins'  direction  a  completely  dllTerent 
sltiiation  exists.  Of  the  376  active  buses, 
235  are  the  new  air-conditioned  Dreamllners, 
the  latest  in  equipment.  And  Calkins  prom- 
ises that  by  1963  be  will  have  completely  re- 
placed Houston's  outdated  old  fleet  of  buses 
With  new  air-conditioned  ones. 

Route  miles  have  been  extended  from 
374.3  to  394.1. 

Most  significant  of  all,  rldershlp  thus  far 
in  1962  has  increased  more  than  12  per- 
cent,   which    represents    an    additional    9,000 

riders  a  day. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  commented  edi- 
torially: 

"It  seems  that  Calkins  has  proved  his 
case.  Aggressive  management  and  the  new 
air-conditioned  buses  have  pulled  the  mass 
transit  business  in  Houston  out  of  the  dol- 
drums. We  can  go  on  from  here  to  enjoy 
good  and  improving  mass  transit  facilities 
If  enough  people  will  ride  the  buses.  Cer- 
tainly the  results  of  the  first  year  are  en- 
couraging. When  all  the  old  equipment  Is 
replaced  there  should  be  further  Improve- 
ment In  volume  of  riders  and  In  revenues." 

To  top  It  off,  while  Calkins  was  revitaliz- 
ing the  bus  operations  In  Houston,  he  also 
was  making  what  he  terms  "a  good  profit," 

STARTED  AT  BOTTOM 

Calkins  started  in  the  bus  business  30 
years  ago  as  a  mall  clerk  with  the  Southern 
Kansas  Stage  Lines  In  Wichita.  He  sub- 
sequently was  promoted  to  the  accounting 
department,  and  In  1936  was  transferred  to 
Chicago  as  office  manager  and  auditor  of  a 
newly  acquired  subsidiary  company  named 
the  Santa  Pe  Trails  of  Illinois,  Inc.  Three 
years  later,  when  the  office  was  consolidated 
with  the  home  office  in  Wichita,  he  became 
auditor  of  disbursements  and  In  charge  of 
storeroom  accounting  for  the  consolidated 
companies,  by  then  known  as  the  Santa 
Fe  Trallways.  He  left  the  company  In  1945 
to  become  a  director  and  secretary-treastirer 
of  the  M,K.  &  O.  Llneo,  Inc.,  In  Tulsa,  Okla. 

With  M.K.  &  C,  Calkins  formed  a  sub- 
sidiary company  to  take  over  the  OF>eratlon 
of  the  Airport  Limousine  Service  in  Tulsa 
in  1955. 

But  It  was  In  1959  that  he  made  his  big 
move.  Hearing  that  the  Wichita  transit 
system  was  in  trouble,  and  that  municipal 
ownership  appeared  imminent,  he  formed 
a  new  company  with  some  outside  financing, 
named  it  Rapid  Transit  Lines,  Inc..  and 
sectired  the  transit  franchise  from  the  city 
officials. 

The  franchise  was  acquired  on  November 
3,  1959.  and  became  effective  on  June  4.  1960. 
at  which  time  Calkins  put  a  complete  new 
fleet  of  60  alr-condttloned  Dreamllners  In 
operation.  Wichita  thus  became  the  first 
American  city  to  have  an  all  alr-condltloned 
transit  system. 

The  energetic  Calkins  was  also  keeping 
busy  on  other  fronts  In  1959.  He  acquired 
the  contract  for  operation  of  the  ground 
transportation  at  Oakland  International 
Airport,  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  and  has  operated 
it  since.  This  operation  Includes  buses, 
limousines,  and  taxlcabs. 

HOUSTON    SrrCATION 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  Calkins  learned  of  the 
situation  in  Houston,  which  by  then  was  so 
bad  that  the  city  was  preparing  to  take  over 
the  bus  operations. 

He  made  a  trip  to  Houston  and  in  private 
conversations  with  the  mayor  and  other  of- 
ficials convinced  them  ha  could  do  the  Job. 
He  said  he  would  purchase  100  new  Dream- 
llners as  soon  as  possible  and  replace  the 
entire  outmoded  fleet  wltliin  3  years.  In 
return  he  asked  for  a  modem  franchise  which 
would  give  management  needed  latitude  on 
routing,  service,  and  fares.  He  demanded 
elimination  of  any  possible  stalling  by  of- 


ficials or  politicians  when  changes  miabt  k. 
necessary  to  forestall  bankruptcy.    ^^^*  ■• 

Houston  accepted — but  only  after  do*  ^^ 
liberation.  There  was  much  debate  In  2L 
newspapers  about  the  desirability  of  ii»S! 
him  the  franchise.  Houston  residents  ^ 
cussed  him  pro  and  con.  One  skeptics!  S 
councilman  made  a  secret  trip  to  WlciS 
where  he  rode  Calkins'  buses,  talked  withaL 
Izens,  and  discussed  the  transit  operttkal 
with  city  officials.  He  returned  to  Houttn 
as  one  of  Calkins'  biggest  boosters.        ^^ 

Houston  hasnt  regretted  Its  decision  la 
May  1961.  Calkins,  with  good  financial  h»<i 
Ing    from    Kansas    and    Oklahoma    Interrwi 

bought  out  the  old  Houston  Transit  Co  fe 

a  figure  close  to  $2.5  million.  By  Junj  f, 
1961.  he  announced  the  first  route  este>> 
slons.  In  August  the  first  of  the  new  Drtaia. 
liners  were  brought  Into  Houston  uaj- 
cover  of  darkness  and  vi-rapped  In  black  pi^ 

tic  sheets.  Getting  the  maximum  pmBo> 
tlonal  value  from  them.  Calkins  held  s  loj. 
mal  sneak  preview  at  the  Shamrock  HlltoB 
Hotel,  and  then  on  September  6.  1961,  m. 
veiled  them  to  the  public  In  the  mamiaoth 
parade  through  downtown  Houston. 

He  made  other  changes,  too: 

The  company  name  was  changed  to  Hom- 
ton  Rapid  Transit  Co  ,  even  though  it  «« 
an  all-bus  opjeratlon.  to  encourage  a  public 
feeling  of  speed  In  public  transportation. 

A  plastic  covered  schedule  was  Installed  it 
each  transit  stop  so  that  riders  could  knot 
immedltaely  how  long  they  would  have  tc 
wait  for  the  next  bus. 

The  drivers  were  outfitted  In  brand  an 
attractive  uniforms. 

HIS  oinxooK 
"The  philosophy  I  have  about  running  i 
good  transit  system,"  Calkins  explained  Is 
a  Highway  Highlights  interview,  "is  to  pn 
as  good  a  service  possible  as  the  revenue  wis 
Justify,  seek  new  business,  and  above  all  at 
equipment  that  will  attract  riders,  and  hold 
the  old  ones. 

"Today,  with  people  living  In  better  hooM 
that  are  furnished  better,  and  with  air  ooa- 
dltlonlng  in  homes,  offices,  plants,  and  can, 
I  say  you  must  provide  modern  alr-ooodl- 
tioned  equipment  or  you  will  lose  your  cw- 
tomers." 

The  transit  systems  In  Houston  utd 
Wichita  are  operated  In  a  similar  maiiBcr, 
the  only  difference  being  in  their  aise  aad 
scope.  Calkins  has  60  buses  and  107  «■- 
ployees  in  Wichita;  418  buses  and  980  mt- 
ployees  In  Houston.  There  is  an  avertfcof 
130,000  dally  riders  in  Houston,  18,000  ta 
Wichita. 

Calkins  actively  manages  both  the  Wichita 
and  Houston  operations,  with  other  key  p«- 
sonnel  In  charge  of  departments.  He  oob- 
mutes  650  miles  between  the  two  cltlei  \if 
plane  each  week. 

His  Oakland  operation  he  runs  more  b; 
remote  control,  with  key  personnel  over- 
seeing things  there  for  him. 

The  rate  structures  vary  somewhat  In  bk 
two  bus  operations.  In  Houston  adult  faw 
are  20  cents,  with  two  5-cent  zones:  studenta 
10  cents:  children  8  cents,  and  a  downtow 
shoppers'  special  5  cents.  In  Wichita,  sdnlti 
are  25  cents  (or  five  tokens  for  $1);  studenti 
two  tokens  for  25  cents,  and  children  H 
cents.  During  off-peak  hours  In  Wichita,  t 
round  trip  can  be  had  for  30  cents. 

Calkins  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  ti9 
enterprise  system. 

"I  favor  It  due  to  the  fact  that  munldpil 
ownership  invariably  leads  to  the  payrolfc 
l>eing  padded  with  p>olltlcal  patronage  tliat 
the  executive  director  finds  he  must  sdbat 
to  in  order  to  keep  his  Job,  or  he  \s  unsM* 
to  accomplish  economies  due  to  poUtlal 
pressure." 

A  VTEW  ON   SITB'WATS 

What  about  the  growing  campaign  for  nib- 
ways  in  some  cities,  such  as  Washinctea, 
D.C.,  and  San  Francisco? 
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«T  fael  the  same  »tx)ut  them  as  I  do  abo-ut 

?  other  fixed  rail  operation.  The  punen- 
•SL^ply  cannot  get  from  their  origin  to 
!^r  destination  without  transferring  to  a 
*^!JL*  transportation  vehicle,  which  causes 
•^•r;  time  and  Inconvenience  to  the  pas- 
'***««•  Actual  experience  in  my  Houston  op- 
*°Srm  has  demonstrated  that  if  you  ellml- 
"*«  the  necessity  of  transferring,  you 
f*^a«c  your  number  of  riders. 
^  aubwavs  were  used  at  all— or  elevated— 
«^,  rtiould'be  paved  for  the  use  of  rubber- 
r^  vehicles  In  areas  where  congestion  ex- 
r«^and  laid   out  BO  that  the   rubber-tired 

hldoB  could  leave  them  after  getting  out 
Ifthe  congested  areas  and  traverse  over  the 

\mlar  streets,  thereby  discharging  or  plck- 
y!fup  p<«s«nger8  as  close  to  their  doors  as 
^ble  without  the  necessity  of  transfer. 
^aklM  feels  that  the  best  movea  he  has 
mide  in  t^  ^^"  operations  have  l>een  going 
Tnew  alr-condltloned  equipment,  main  tain- 
ma  Kood  public  and  press  relationships,  and 
^posting  of  times  buses  leave  each  stop 
throughout  the  cities. 
And  as  to  the  future? 

"I  feel  that  the  future  of  all  cities  rests 
with  the  development  of  adequate  transit 
(wvtems  partlcxUarly  for  the  peak-period 
travelera.  thereby  leaving  streets  and  parking 
fotcet  for  those   who    have   to   drive   their 

cars. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  people  should  be 
forced  to  ride  transit— but  that  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  after  it  has  been 
made  convenient  for  them." 

[Prom  Traffic  Quarterly,  January  1963] 
MuNiciPAi,  Ownership  or  Transit  FACTLrrncs 
IN  SMAtLER  Crms 

(By  Richard  N.  Farmer) 

(Mr.  Parmer  Is  an  Instructor  In  economics 
at  the  University  of  California.  He  earned 
hUB.A.,  his  M.A..  and  ills  Ph.  D.  at  that  unl- 
veialty.  His  articles  have  appeared  in  tech- 
nical Journals,  and  his  experience  Includes 
buaineaa  administration  in  the  Near  East 
and  teaching  both  business  administration 
and  economics  at  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate levels. ) 

Before  1954,  It  was  rare  to  find  a  local 
public  transit  system  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality In  cities  with  a  population  of  less  than 
600,000.  This  economic  sector  had  been  de- 
veloped extensively  by  private  Interests;  vir- 
tually all  of  the  companies  were  private, 
profltmaklng  companies,  typically  operating 
as  a  monopoly  In  their  city  under  a  fran- 
chise arrangement  with  civic  authorities. 
Local  transit  traffic  was  usually  profitable, 
and  occasionally  quite  lucrative,  until   1930. 

The  use  of  private  automobiles  rose  sharply 
after  1920,  causing  some  economic  difficulty 
for  transit  lines,  and  the  great  depression, 
coupled  with  the  continuing  development  of 
ttie  private  automobile,  began  to  cut  deeply 
Into  private  profits  in  the  1930's.  World 
War  n,  with  Its  critical  shortages  of  fuel, 
parts,  and  rubber,  postponed  the  unfavorable 
transit  developments  for  almost  a  decade  in 
the  1940'8,  giving  public  transit  some  of  Its 
most  profitable  years.  But  as  soon  as  the 
general  public  could  obtain  automobiles 
again,  transit  riding  again  declined,  falling 
to  the  1935  level  by  1955.  Table  I  indicates 
the  trend.  By  i960,  transit  riding  In  small- 
and  medium-sized  cities  was  only  82  percent 
of  the  1935  level,  or  only  43.5  percent  of  the 
1945  peak.  By  1960,  more  than  60  million 
passenger  automobiles  were  in  use,  as  com- 
pared to  27  million  in  1945. 

Firms  facing  traffic  declines  of  this  magni- 
tude attempted  to  raise  fares  to  offset  pa- 
tronage declines.  Complicating  the  problem 
was  the  steady  Increase  in  operating  costs 
brought  about  by  the  postwar  infiation.  As 
fares  rose,  traffic  tended  to  decrease,  although 
the  fare  Increases  tended  almost  to  offset 
traffic  decreases.     For  all  American   transit 


systems.  ISSS  billion  riders  yielded  a  revenue 
of  tl.380  billion  in  1946;  in  1960.  only  7.52 
billion  riders  yielded  a  revenue  of  91.407 
billion.  But  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
in  1960  did  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  It  did  in 
1945,  when  cost  levels  for  goods  and  services 
purchased  by  transit  companies  cost  only  40 
percent  as  much  as  they  did  in  1960. 

Tabli  I. — Total  transit  rides  in  selected  years 


Year 

BllHons 
or  rides  > 

1935     

0.78 

IMO 

10.50 

I0ir< 

1S.9S 

IQ.V) 

13.88 

19,Vi 

«.  19 

I960 

7. 82 

Billions 
Total        of  ridps: 
revenue  |    SmftU 
I    cUiw  • 


( Milliont) 

I        J6S1.4 

737.0 

i.3sa4 

1.4.S2. 1 

1.42«V4 

1.407.2 

4S 
Ul 
40 
.M 

97 
tt5 


'  All  tvprscfurbnn  tmTisit  for  allcitios. 

>  Cities  of  less  tiiiin  5U0,OUO  population  and  suburban 

lilKS. 

During  this  period,  streetcars  virtually 
disappeared  from  smaller  cities,  as  transit 
companies  tried  to  reduce  operating  ex- 
penses, and  buses  became  the  only  means  of 
mass  transportation.  But  traffic  declines 
quickly  wiped  out  most  efforU  to  cut  operat- 
ing costs.  Between  1945  and  1960.  346  cities 
lost  their  mass  transportation,  for  many 
firms  were  unable  to  cover  even  their  direct 
expenses.  In  Illinois  alone,  117  bus  com- 
panies abandoned  their  operations  from 
1949  to  1960.' 

These  private  companies  usually  aban- 
doned operations  only  when  further  effort 
was  clearly  hopeless — that  is.  when  their 
direct  operating  expenses,  not  including  de- 
preciation, could  no  longer  be  met  out  of 
revenues.  The  cities  served  then  faced  a 
choice:  either  there  would  be  no  transit, 
or  the  municipality  would  have  to  op>erate 
the  lines  as  a  public  service.  Most  munici- 
palities chose  to  let  the  service  cease,  but 
an  increasing  number  have  elected  to  oper- 
ate the  lines  as  a  municipal  corporation. 
Table  n  Indicates  the  trend  since  1955.  when 
public  ownership  of  such  companies  began 
to  become  important.  Twenty-eight  com- 
panies have  gone  public  since  that  year,  or 
naore  than  were  public  companies  In  all  the 
years  up  to  that  time. 

A  further  reason  for  cities  taking  over 
their  transit  operations  has  been  the  dis- 
satisfaction With  the  service  offered  by  the 
private  owner.  This  has  been  most  impor- 
tant in  very  large  cities,  but  In  some  cities 
with  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  It 
has  been  an  important  factor.  The  private 
firm  owning  the  lines  has  usually  been  will- 
ing, and  sometimes  even  eager,  to  sell  out 
to  the  city,  as  profits  In  the  field  fell  steadily 
in  the  postwar  period.  Some  private  com- 
panies have  considered  that  more  could  be 
gained  by  liquidating  operations  through 
sale  than  through  continued  operation.  At 
least  some  of  the  capital  invested  could  be 
recovered  by  selling  the  company's  physical 
assets  (such  as  buses)  to  the  new  city 
corporation. 

Table  II. — Publicly  owned  transit  systems  in 
the  United  States  showinfi  date  and  num- 
ber of  firms  changing  from,  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  in  cities  of  500.000  popula- 
tion or  less 

Years: 

Before   1919 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 - _ 

1950-64. _ -_ 

1955-61 


Source:  American  Tranatt  AaBociatkm. 
"Publicly  Owned  Transit  Byatema  In  tb* 
United  States,"  1061.  6  pagw  (mimeo- 
graphed). 

At  present,  about  8  percent  of  mass  trans- 
portation systems  in  the  smaller  cities  are 
publicly  owned  (57  out  of  713) ,  but  the  total 
number  of  municipally  operated  systems 
seems  destined  to  rise  as  more  local  private 
companies  succumb  to  automobile  competi- 
tion. 

purLOSoPHT  or  owKtasurp 

Historically,  the  question  of  ownership  of 
the  mass  transpMsrtatlon  monopoly  baa  been 

a  fiercely  debated  issue.  In  the  first  decade 
of  the  20th  century,  the  proF>onents  of  so- 
cialism typically  listed  this  public  utility  as 
one  of  the  first  candidates  for  nationaliza- 
tion. As  long  as  the  transit  companies  were 
profitable  enterprises,  such  proposals  were 
Violently  resisted  by  the  owners  of  the  sys- 
tems. As  the  transit  business  steadily  be- 
came less  profitable,  this  particular  problem 
disappeared.  When  the  cities  finally  begsui 
to  take  over  local  transit  companies  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  late  1950's.  the  chief  pro- 
ponents of  public  ownership  were  typically 
the  downtown  merchants,  who  foresaw  busi- 
ness losses  and  serious  traffic  problems  in 
the  downtown  areas  if  public  transit  were 
discontinued.  The  present  public  owner- 
ship trend  is  more  an  empirical  than  an 
ideological  move. 

The  goals  of  a  publicly  owned  corporation 
of  the  transit  tjrpe  are  seldom  clearly  defined. 
This  issue  has  been  debated  by  economists 
for  decades,  with  little  agreement  as  to  what 
the  aims  of  the  firm  should  be.'  The  problem 
la  somewliat  more  than  academic,  since  if 
public  ownership  of  transit  becomes  wide- 
spread, there  Is  substantial  danger  that  seri- 
ous misallocatlon  of  resources  will  take  place 
unless  the  purpose  of  the  operation  is  clearly 
understood.  On  the  operating  level,  this 
type  of  question  might  be  one  of  allocating 
gas  tax  revenues  to  subsidize  a  money- 
losing  bus  system.  If  the  general  purpose 
of  the  total  transportation  system  is  to 
minimize  congestion  and  maximize  easy  and 
economical  movement,  it  might  be  prefer- 
able to  put  the  money  into  highway  improve- 
ments for  private  automobUes.  Or  the  im- 
plicit gains  derived  from  the  subsidy,  such 
as  reducing  automobile  traffic  in  congested 
areas,  might  more  than  offset  the  extra  ex- 
pxenditure.  Measurement  of  such  gains  and 
losses  is  difficult,  and  errors  are  easily  made. 
They  are  more  likely  If  the  operators  of  the 
transit  system  themselves  are  not  completely 
aware  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Some  of  the  more  relevant  goals  of  a 
publicly  owned  transit  system  can  be  reason- 
ably clear-cut.  Elimination  of  some  con- 
gestion in  crowded  areas  is  one  major  ob- 


3 

4 
3 
6 
6 
28 


>  John  E.  Derer,  "What's  Ahead  fca*  the 
Public  Transit  Company?"  American  City, 
vol.  77,  No.  3,  March  1962,  p.  143. 


•The  basic  proposition  argued  here  is  how 
public  welfare  can  be  maximized  In  an  econ- 
omy operating  with  some  socialized  enter- 
prise. The  fundamental  rule  is  that  price 
should  equal  marginal  cost.  For  a  clear  dis- 
cussion of  this  point,  see  M.  Einaudi,  M.  Bye, 
and  E.  Rossi,  "Nationalization  in  France  and 
Italy,"  Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  1956, 
pp.  122-134.  A  further  question  is  one  of 
measuring  performance  of  a  publicly  owned 
firm.  See  S.  Florence  and  G.  Walker,  "Ef- 
ficiency Under  Nationalization  and  Its  Meas- 
urement," in  "Problems  of  Nationalized  In- 
dustry" (William  A,  Robeon,  ed),  Allen  & 
Unwln  Ltd..  London,  1952,  pp.  195-207.  See 
also  I.  D.  M.  LltUe.  "A  Critique  of  Welfare 
Economics,"  Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford, 
1957  (2d  ed.),  particularly  chapter  XI,  for 
a  discussion  of  this  problem.  This  Issue  is 
widely  discussed  mainly  because  of  the  Im- 
plications of  resooroe  misallocatlon.  leading 
potentially  to  staggering  economVe  inef- 
ficiency, if  the  problem  is  not  successfully 
solved. 
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jeetlTs.  Smaller  cities  normally  have  aome 
■erloua  congestion  problems,  but  the  mag- 
nitude of  crowding  in  such  cities  is  not  so 
■erloiis  as  in  larger  metropolises.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  collapse  of 
local  systems,  particularly  in  cities  of  less 
than  100,000  population,  is  the  adaptabUity 
of  the  downtown  area  to  the  automobile. 
Parking  lots,  one-way  streets,  and  modem 
tralQc  control  devices  can  keep  traffic  flowing 
reasonably  well  during  all  but  the  most  ex- 
treme rush  periods,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  little  incentive  for  persons  to  travel  by  bus 
In  the  off-peak  hours.  But  downtown  mer- 
chants, pressed  by  the  rapid  postwar  de- 
velopment of  suburban  shopping  centers,  are 
usiially  willing  to  support  a  money-losing 
public  transit  system  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  help  maintain  sales  and  values  in  the 
downtown  area. 

A  social  reason  for  continuing  to  operate 
public  transit  is  the  inability  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  drive.  The  bulk  of 
these  people  are  very  old  or  very  young:  the 
old  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  drive 
In  congested  areas,  while  the  young  need  to 
travel  to  school.  Also,  even  In  an  affluent 
society,  there  are  some  persons  who  cannot 
afford  a  car— or,  more  conunonly  two  cars — 
leading  to  some  limited  demand  for  public 
transit.  Transit  riders  tend  to  be  in  the  low- 
er lnc(Hne  brackets  generally.  Finally,  there 
Is  a  group  which  for  medical,  psychological, 
or  police  reasons  finds  it  impractical  to 
operate  automobiles,  and  who  must  some- 
how find  their  way  around  the  city.  When 
the  transit  system  becomes  directly  political, 
as  when  it  is  publicly  owned,  the  pressure 
of  such  groups  becomes  quite  hard  to  resist. 
even  if  it  costs  the  city  something  in  terms 
of  transit  subsidies.  Private  firms  are  cer- 
tainly not  exempt  from  such  pressures,  but 
they  have  always  been  able  to  plead  that 
they  must  make  some  money  or  the  com- 
pany will  collapse.  The  publicly  owned 
company  does  not  have  this  argument  to 
use. 

While  there  Is  no  particular  economic 
reason  for  profitable  operation  of  a  publicly 
owned  firm,  most  cities  prefer  to  opterate 
at  the  break-even  level,  if  possible.  Local 
govermnents  are  composed  In  large  part  of 
local  professional  and  business  groups  who 
Instinctively  dislike  the  notion  of  subsidies. 
Public  firms  which  do  break  even  or  make 
money  are  widely  publicized  and  commend- 
ed, while  subsidized  operations  are  quietly 
ignored.  If  possible.  This  attitude  tends  to 
put  pressure  on  managers  of  municipally 
owned  systems  to  try  to  cover  at  least  op- 
erating costs.  The  attitude  of  the  general 
public  supports  this  notion.  Seeing  the  cash 
flow  of  fares  in  even  a  small  system,  the 
taxpayer  Is  likely  to  feel  that  the  company 
must  be  making  lots  of  money.  Losses  are 
attributed  vaguely  to  incompetence  of  man- 
agement or  even  fraud.* 

ECONOMIC     PROBLEMS 

All  public  transit  companies  are  caught 
in  a  productivity  squeeze  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  industry  for  several  decades. 
In  1910.  transit  employees  could  be  hired 
for  10  to  15  cents  per  hour,  while  fares  were 
typically  5  cents.  By  1962.  fares  have 
risen  to  15  to  26  cents,  while  wages  have  risen 
to  t2.50  to  $3  per  hour.  In  the  1920's 
and  1930's.  transit  companies  shifted  gen- 
erally to  one-man  operation,  thus  cutting 


February  f^ 


'Rather  curiously,  a  break-even  opera- 
tion of  a  busline  would  closely  approximate 
the  theoretical  ideal,  partic\ilarly  if  the  aver- 
age variable  cost  curve  of  the  firm  was  linear 
and  horizontal  in  the  relevant  range  of 
output.  See  Einaudl  and  Bye,  op.  clt.,  p^. 
122-134. 


their  operating  labor  force  in  half;  obvioxisly, 
there  has  been  little  possibility  of  reducing 
this  bill  further.  Shifting  from  streetcars  to 
buses  sharply  reduced  overheads  and  mainte- 
nance expenses,  but  again  the  process  is  vir- 
tually completed. 

A  further  problem  stems  from  the  decline 
in  productivity  per  employee  which  follows 
dwindling  business.  It  costs  as  much  to  run 
a  bus  half-full  as  one  with  standees.  As 
traffic  falls  off,  labor  coats  cannot  be  reduced 
in  proportion.  Labor  costs  are  about  67  per- 
cent of  Eill  costs,  or  about  80  percent  of  cash 
cost  (not  including  depreciation)  for  a  typi- 
cal transit  company.  The  inability  to  get 
this  cost  down  In  order  to  maintain  em- 
ployee productivity  has  created  serious  cost 
problems  for  the  entire  transit  Industry.* 
Publicly  owned  transit  systems  are  no  ex- 
ception. Small  city  systems  may  have 
serious  problems,  since  traffic  has  fallen  off 
faster  there  than  In  larger  cities.  There  Is 
also  a  dauiger  that  the  city  operation  may 
be  somewhat  less  flexible  In  employment 
policies  than  a  private  firm  operating  for 
profit. 

Smaller  firms  may  also  face  some  dis- 
economies of  scale  In  their  maintenance  op- 
erations. A  company  operating  10  or  15 
buses  may  not  be  able  to  buy  supplies  and 
parts  or  utilize  labor  as  efficiently  as  a  larger 
firm.  One  advantage  which  cities  gain  from 
operating  their  own  lines,  and  which  may 
offset  this  disadvantage,  is  that  the  entire 
city  fleet  of  vehicles  can  be  maintained  in 
a  single  transit  garage.  Previously  uneco- 
nomic maintenance  practices  may  become 
more  efficient  if  such  consolidation  is  prac- 
ticed. 

But  the  one-operator-per-bus  requirement 
cannot  easily  be  avoided.  Larger  cities  with 
rail  transit  operations  can  consider  auto- 
matic operations  in  the  near  future  which 
may  again  make  public  transit  economically 
viable.  The  automatic  operation  of  light 
route-density  buses  seems  much  further  In 
the  future.  Moreover,  wage  rates  are  almost 
certain  to  rise,  since  transit  operators,  pub- 
lic and  private,  are  forced  to  pay  going  wage 
rates  for  labor.  As  productivity  rises  In 
analogous  Jobs,  the  transit  operators  will 
also  have  to  pay  more,  even  though  they  can- 
not actually  afford  It.  To  attract  really 
good  drivers,  they  may  have  to  pay  premlimi 
rates.  Bus  driving  In  city  operation  Is  a 
demanding  Job,  requiring  more  than  simply 
routine  driving  skill.  Public  relations,  con- 
sinner  psychology,  and  similar  skills  are  an 
important  part  of  any  company's  driver 
force,  and  good  men  are  always  scarce. 

Demand  splraled  downward  In  the  postwar 
era.  and  transit  prices  have  steadily  been 
raised  to  gain  more  revenue.  The  price  In- 
creases have  always  been  seriously  questioned 
and  have  usually  become  popular  jxilltlcal 
footballs.  Economists  have  debated  the  elas- 
ticity of  demand,'  while  the  general  public 
has  argued  that  the  company  should  be  mak- 
ing money  at  prevailing  rates.  In  practice, 
demand  elasticity  has  been  about  unity;  that 
is,  the  decline  In  patronage  Just  offsets  the 


*  George  W.  Hilton  and  John  P.  Due.  "The 
Electric  Interurban  Railways  In  America," 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  1960, 
pp.  226-243. 

'Demand  elasticity  measures  the  change 
in  total  revenue  caused  by  a  price  change. 
Total  revenue  equals  price  times  total  output. 
As  price  increases,  output  sold  usually  de- 
creases. If  total  revenue  increases  as  price 
increases,  demand  is  said  to  be  Inelastic;  if 
total  revenue  decreases  as  price  IncreEises. 
demand  is  said  to  be  elastic.  Unit  elasticity 
is  the  situation  where  price  changes  do  not 
cause  any  change  in  total  revenue  at  all. 


fare  Increases,  so  that  revenues  m» 
roughly  the  same.  The  only  gain  to** 
transit  companies  has  been  the  need  to  ^ 
vide  less  service  for  the  same  amom.t"'' 
revenue,  thus  reducing  operatinrouS  * 
some  extent.  *  ^ 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  reductk* 
fares  In  offpeak  hours  might  stimulAtTb.* 
flc.  It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  such  nd  " 
tlons  will  generate  much  addition*!  taS!" 
Given  the  cost  of  motor  vehicle  op^Sl' 
In  the  United  States,  It  Is  doubtul  ttut^ 
Is  any  level  of  fares  above  zero  which  wa!!! 
entice  the  public  transit.  Even  if  Mxtmt 
ice  were  free,  the  majority  of  persona  Jmu 
probably  choose  to  drive.  The  convenitto 
flexibility,  and  time  economy  of  automc*^ 
operation  Is  too  great  to  overcome  etuSr 
There  Is  a  small  marginal  group  which^ 
be  attracted  to  public  transit  If  the  lerw^ 
Is  marketed  properly,  and  this  small ^^ 
may  mean  the  difference  between  profltS 
loss,  but  the  majority  of  the  traveling  m^ 
will  drive  until  traffic  congestion  and  wrt 
Ing  difficulties  reach  Impossible  level*.  wS 
these  levels  may  be  reached  in  larger  dtta! 
most  smaller  cities  have  enough  street  at 
parking  spmce  to  avoid  them  Indefinitely. 

Cost  levels  for  public  transit  do  not  ii* 
to  be  out  of  line  with  similar  costs  for  «• 
vate  operations.  California  bxislinea  ^L 
operating  costs  (less  depreclaUon)  ol  tn« 
27  to  52  cents  per  bus  mile,  with  the  Ung 
cities  showing  higher  costs.'  This  is  (Jq^ 
higher  wage  rates  as  well  as  slower  stcm 
speeds  In  more  congested  areas.  Larger  boa 
are  also  used  In  the  larger  operation*.  Bm 
only  4  out  of  11  companies  are  lUe 
to  show  operating  proflts,  even  when  (k- 
preclatlon  is  neglected.  The  nature  of  ate 
demand  problem  is  indicated  by  the«  k. 
ures:  with  an  average  passenger  ride  of  tboot 
4  miles  and  15-cent  fare  level,  only  14  pi|. 
sengers  per  mile  are  required  to  cover  ops- 
atlng  costs  at  52  cents  per  bus  mile.  Wia 
40-seat  buses,  the  break-even  average  Vm 
factor  has  to  be  only  35  percent.  The  ta- 
ablllty  of  the  bus  companies  to  achieve  na 
this  figure,  on  the  average,  shows  how  i* 
demand  has  fallen  in  the  postwar  perloiL 

A  private  automobile  can  be  operated  In 
the  United  States  for  about  3.5  centi  pe 
mile  out-of-pocket  cost,  or  perhaps  5  to  U 
cents  per  mile  total  cost.  The  total  ooitflf- 
ure  depends  In  large  part  on  depredstta. 
which  Is  a  function  of  the  age  and  type  A 
car  opxerated.  Note  that  at  5  cents  per  mik. 
it  may  be  cheaper  to  operate  an  autoooUk 
than  ride  a  bus,  particularly  if  two  or  wr 
persons  are  riding.  At  present  fare  lertii 
the  local  btis  companies  do  not  have  a  rig- 
nificant  cost  advantage  for  the  majority  d 
their  potential  patrons. 

For  the  California  cities,  the  larger  Vtt 
city  the  more  likely  it  is  that  some  pnft 
can  be  made.  Two  of  the  profitable  cos- 
panles,  Santa  Monica  City  Lines  and  Saov 
mento  City  Lines,  serve  cities  of  83,200  ud 
191,700  respectively.  In  addition  to  large  v- 
ban  populations  outside  the  city  prop*' 
Table  III  gives  the  results  for  the  pubUd; 
owned  lines  In  California  in  1960-61. 


•Edward  Sussna,  "Costs.  Productivity,  and 
Welfare  Problems  of  the  Local  Transit  to- 
dustry."  Land  Economics,  vol.  XXXV,  No.  I 
August  1959.  pp.  249-250. 

^  This  data  is  derived  from  "Annual  Report 
of  Financial  Transactions  Concerning  Cttl» 
of  California,  Fiscal  Year  1960-61."  OaU 
controller's  office.  Sacramento.  1962,  trtl« 
10. 

•  Sacramento  In  the  central  city  of  s  ■•■*■ 
ropolltan  district  of  602.800  populaUon,  wfc» 
Santa  Monica  is  a  part  of  the  Los 
metropolitan  district. 
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Tablb  III. — Publicly  owned  trantit  tyttenu  in  Califomia,  1960-61 


>-io 


ii-» 


21-110 


City 


San  Duenerentur* 

Oxnard 

Ontario 

Ooean.slde 

Torranoe 

Mont«b*llo 

Culver  City 

Bakersficid 

Santa  Monies 

Sa<T«niento 

Oardena 


P^- 


2A.100 
40.300 
4«.f«0 
25.000 

101.000 
32.100 
32.200 
6fi.M)0 
S3.  200 

191,  700 
35,000 


Number 

of 

bases 


Bos 

miles 


Thov- 

»an<U 

8 

2ft5.9 

6 

IRS.O 

2 

74.4 

20 

1,251.1 

17 

611.1 

IR 

Clfl.7 

18 

658.7 

16 

813.3 

88 

3.312.5 

103 

2,883.3 

27 

726.9 

Operating 

ReYMMM 

ooat  per 

MOes 

per  baa 

baa  mile 

per  boa 

mil« 

(depreda- 
tion not 
included) 

Tltm- 

tandt 

38  2 

to  303 

to  447 

37.0 

.256 

.376 

37.2 

.288 

.382 

02.8 

.325 

.268 

36.0 

.292 

.463 

34.3 

.477 

.460 
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nomic  restraint  of  bankruptcy  does  not  ap- 
ply here.  In  this  statement  Has  both  the 
challenge  and  the  responsibility  of  the  new 
form  of  public  ownership. 
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cum«'  Ptat«  Controller,  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions  Conoemlns  Cities  of  CaUfomia,  Fiscal  Year 
19»?rt»ble  10,  pp.  217-219. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  inability  of  public  transit  systems  to 
reduce  cost  significantly  beyond  basic  mini- 
mumi  fuggesta  that  the  present  transit  fi- 
mnclal  problem  is  fundamaentally  one  of  de- 
mind.  It  is  certain  that  some  improvements 
can  always  be  made  in  the  cost  picture,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  reducing  uneconomic 
aervices  to  districts  unable  to  support  a  bus- 
line, but  the  basic  restriction  of  one  man  per 
▼ehicle  effectively  prevents  drastic  cost  re- 
ductions. Given  present  wage.  fuel,  and 
maintenance  costs,  the  cost  per  bus-line  is 
likely  to  remain  around  35  to  60  cents,  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  service,  wage  rates. 
and  buses  used.  To  create  an  economic 
operation,  revenues  must  be  generated  to 
cover  at  least  this  operating  cost.  Since  the 
present  fare  levels  of  15  to  25  cents  require 
load  factors  of  from  20  to  35  percent,  there 
1«  ample  room  for  Improvement  along  these 
lines. 

The  difficulty  is  In  the  competition,  which 
ti  effective  indeed.  People  prefer  to  drive. 
if  there  Is  any  reasonable  chance  of  avoiding 
complete  congestion  and /or  parking  the  car 
at  destination,  and  thLa  type  of  competition 
la  particularly  acute  in  small  and  medium- 
size  cities,  where  such  driving  opportunities 
do  exist.  Added  to  this  problem  is  the 
growth  of  suburban  shopping  centers,  which 
eliminate  in  part  the  need  for  travel  in  the 
congested  downtown  sections.  In  Califor- 
nia, where  automobile  ownership  in  smaller 
dtles  la  about  1  vehicle  to  every  2.5  people, 
there  are  few  individiials  and  fewer  families 
who  do  not  have  the  possible  alternative  of 
driving.  The  problem  for  transit  companies 
la  how  to  Itu^  persons  away  from  their  pri- 
vate cars. 

Clttes  have  owned  and  operated  enter- 
prises for  centuries.  The  usual  pattern  of 
municipal  ownership  has  centered  around 
utlllUes  which  are  fundamental  monopolies 
whose  services  are  needed  by  all  families. 
Such  activities  as  sewage  disposal,  gas  sup- 
ply, water  supply,  electricity,  and  garbage 
disposal  have  been  handled  by  many  cities 
for  long  periods  of  time.  In  virtually  all 
caaes.  thla  type  of  municipal  activity  served 
as  a  substitute  for  close  regulation  and 
supervision  of  private  monopolies,  properly 
franchlsed.  which  might  be  In  a  position  to 
exploit  urban  customers.  Even  more  recent 
city  corporations,  such  as  airports  and  park- 
ing lota,  have  an  element  of  monopoly  in 
them.  As  noted  earlier,  this  type  of  gas  and 
water  socialism  was  historically  considered 
In  the  vanguard  of  advanced  socialisUc  think- 
ing,' and  many  a  bitter  political  battle  has 

•See,  for  example,  Carl  D.  Thompson, 
"Municipal  Ownership,"  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 
York,  1917.  for  a  typical  Socialist  statement 
of  the  period.  See  also  R.  Kelf-Cohen,  "Na- 
tionalization In  Britain."  St.  Martin's  Press, 
New  York,  1959.  pp.  1-12,  for  a  brief  histori 


been  fought  in  the  United  States  over  the 
question  of  who  should  own  such  utilities. 

Now,  however,  the  cities  find  themselves 
operating  transit  systems  by  default,  not  by 
Ideology.  The  companies  are  still  franchlsed 
monopolies — the  difference  being  that  a  su- 
perior substitute  service  is  available  in  the 
form  of  the  private  automobile.  It  may  seem 
logical  to  have  the  municipality  take  over 
the  transit  companies,  given  the  historic 
pattern,  but  in  fact  the  economic  operation 
of  the  modern  transit  system  is  completely 
different  from  almost  anything  the  cities 
have  attempted  in  their  history.'* 

Cities  are  not  particularly  suited  to 
market  their  product  effectively.  This  type 
of  business  activity  has  properly  belonged 
in  the  private  sphere  of  the  economy  since 
the  earliest  history  of  the  country.  Worse, 
the  cities  have  inherited  a  Job  already  aban- 
doned as  hopeless  by  private  entrepreneurs, 
and  success  in  the  transit  field  calls  for  better 
perfomaance  than  in  most  marketing  prob- 
lems. Some  cities  have,  through  luck  or  skill 
in  managerial  selection,  succeeded  in  stem- 
ming the  decline  in  their  transit  operations, 
but  the  nuignltude  of  the  problem  cannot  be 
underestimated. 

Publicly  owned  transit  companies,  like 
other  firms  in  this  business,  miist  consider 
such  problems  as  traffic  peaking,  compsu-a- 
tlve  prices  of  alternatives,  the  impact  of 
shifts  in  urban  land  use,  and  similar  fac- 
tors, if  their  service  is  to  be  marketed  ef- 
fectively. This  type  of  business  skill  is  not 
conunonly  found  in  municipal  government, 
since  few  city  services  require  such  abili- 
ties." 

The  implications  of  marketing  failure  here 
for  city  progress  in  planning,  traffic  con- 
trol, congestion,  and  similar  problems,  are 
enormous.  Cities  will  not  be  helped  by 
large  numbers  of  buses  operating  one-tenth 
full.  There  Is  a  real  danger  that  such  an 
operation  will  deteriorate  into  a  meaning- 
less function  providing  Jobs  for  a  group  of 
skilled  operations  personnel.  If  public  tran- 
sit is  to  contribute  anything  at  all  to  city 
transport  performance,  the  buses  will  have 
to  carry  some  people — In  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  traffic 
problems.  Unlike  private  companies,  pub- 
licly owned  firms  can  operate  indefinitely 
at  operating  cost  losses.    The  ultimate  eco- 


of  the  thinking  of  the   gas  and  water  So- 
cialists. 

"  The  most  analogous  problem  the  munici- 
palities have  faced  in  recent  years  is  their 
attempt  to  attract  new  industries.  Here  the 
marketing  and  sales  promotion  function  la 
extremely  Important. 

^  The  best  economic  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  urban  passenger  transportation 
is  contained  in  Wilfred  Owen,  "The  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Problem,"  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,   Washington.   D.C..    1956. 
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(By  Alan  K.  Browne) 
( Mr.  Browne  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Bank 
of  America  in  San  Francisco  and  msuiager  of 
its  municipal  bond  department.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley.  He  is  one  of  the  Bocud  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America.  As  a  member  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Steering  Conunittee  of 
the  American  Munlclp>al  Association;  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area 
Problems;  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Financing  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District;  and  past  member  of 
numerous  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  trade,  traffic,  and  transportation 
in  San  Francisco,  he  has  devoted  many  years 
to  promoting  improvement  in  these  fields.) 

What  has  been  the  greatest  problem  facing 
those  seeking  solutions  to  the  mass  rapid 
transit  problems  of  their  respective  areas? 
Has  it  been  engineering  concepts?  Has  it 
been  conflict  over  the  taking  of  private  jx'op- 
erty  for  public  purposes?  Has  it  been  the 
desire  of  the  individual  to  meet  his  personal 
transportation  needs  by  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile? Has  it  been  the  question  of  assess- 
ing those  who  use  public  transportation 
rather  than  those  who  are  presumed  to  have 
collateral  benefits?  Has  it  been  a  conflict 
between  private  and  public  enterprise? 

The  chances  are  that  all  of  thoee  questions 
ix>tentlally  have  an  Influence  on  the  mould- 
ing of  public  opinions.  However,  at  the  base 
of  each  and  every  problem  is  the  funda- 
mental question  of  cost.  In  other  words, 
what  win  the  solution  coet.  who  will  benefit, 
how  will  the  coet  be  assessed  and  can  we  af- 
ford the  solution? 

This  matter  of  cost  seems  to  be  bt  the 
base  of  every  mass  rapid  transit  plan.  Engi- 
neers can  develop  almost  any  conoelvable 
plan  to  provide  mass  rapid  trsmsit.  Indus- 
trial manufacturers  can  manufacture  the 
equipment  and  implement  the  planning.  By 
statutory  provision,  almost  any  rapid  transit 
plan  calling  for  public  participation  can  be 
developed  through  the  intricacies  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  In  the  last  analysis,  however, 
no  mass  rapid  transit  plan  can  come  into 
being  without  the  ftindamental  question  of 
financing  being  reeolved. 

Each  State  and  each  political  subdivtsion 
therein,  within  its  respective  constitutional 
statutory  and  legislative  limitations,  faced 
with  a  mass  rapid  transit  plan  has  had  to 
determine  how  to  meet  its  needs  and.  more 
succinctly,  how  to  finance  its  needs.  Within 
our  organization  of  States,  the  solution  has 
been  essentially  a  local  State  problem.  How- 
ever, in  some  instances  it  has  been  a  bistate 
concern,  and  in  the  District  of  Coltunbia  it 
has  been  of  congressional  concern.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Federal  Government  has  be- 
come Involved,  as  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced In  Congress  to  provide  some 
measvue  of  Federal  participation. 

The  year  1962  was  a  significant  year  In  the 
mass  rapid  transit  field.  Various  solutions 
to  local  and  regional  problems  have  been 
projected.  Yet.  despite  the  prevalent  need. 
Federal  urban  mass  transportation  legisla- 
tion was  left  at  the  starting  poet.  Again, 
the  question  is  raised:  with  such  a  nation- 
wide need  for  mass  rapid  transit,  why  has  the 
planning  bogged  down?  And  again,  it  is  a 
question  of  financing,  particularly  financing 
which  required  legislative  action  and  yoter 
approval. 

CALirOKNIA'S    NXKDS 

I  have  chosen  California  as  the  laboratory 
to  test  our  fijianclal  solution  to  the  mass 
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npM.  transit  problem.  O&nf  omla  is  a  Stat* 
of  eoBsktenible  ana  and  la  aoon  to  be  the 
leading  State  In  population.  California  oon- 
talns  10  metropolitan  areaa,  each  <a  ouffldent 
population  to  merit  a  mass  rapid  transit 
prograoL  Two  of  these  areas,  San  Prandseo- 
Oakland  aiMl  Ijob  AngoleB-IiOng  Beacti,  are  of 
vufflclent  iiMgntUide  to  require  Indlvldiial 
attention. 

Each  State  has  its  own  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  for  the  creation  of  pub- 
lic bodies,  and  their  financing.  No  one  State 
can  resolve  the  problems  of  other  areas. 
However,  from  the  experiences  gained  by  one 
State  tlirough  the  governmental  process, 
others  can  benefit. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  very  little  that  Is 
new.     Rather,  It  is  a  question  of  recognizing 


with  the  i»aaar«atloa  of  property  for  prl- 
vaU  purpoaaa.  or  the  reduction  of  privata 
property  through  condemxiatlon  fca-  addi- 
tional highways,  fraawa^,  and  park^lng  lots. 
Much  haa  been  recorded  concerning  the 
two  bcksic  znass  rapid  transit  tyBtema  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  CaUfornla's  two 
major  metropolitan  areas^ — San  Francisco- 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  Each 
was  conceived,  statutorily  speaking,  at  about     able  It  to  operate  and  to  provide  futJI' 


February  |q 

daco  Bay  Area  Bapld  Transit  District  i^ 
celved  a  mass  rapid  transit  syatam  t.^ 
tlngulshed   from   local   transit  facuiuea 

By  legislative  action,  a  San  Pranclioo^. 
Area  Bapld  Transit  Dtetrlct  was  a^^ 
which  was  empowered  to  finalize  rapWiSfc 
sit  planning  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay^^ 
A  limited  tax  was  provided,  levied  uZ!^ 
the  taxable  property  of   the  district  to^? 
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the  same  time — 1951.  to  be  exact.  Each,  at 
the  inception,  was  to  be  financed  by  means 
of  a  taxing  district  to  supplement  fare-box 
revenue.  Ultimately,  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  District  came  into  being 
as  a  tax-supported  district  comprising  five 
counties  (reduced  from  the  original  nine). 
and   ultimately  reduced   to   three.     The   Los 


final  planning.  The  final  plans,  afttt*!. 
proval  by  the  district,  required  uaanin,^ 
approval  of  the  respecUve  boanlt  of? 
rectors  of  the  component  counties  prla  tl 
submission  of  a  general  obllgaUos  hiM 
Issue.  ^ 

While   the   two   metropolitan   areu  to* 
different  steps,  organizationally  speatan^ 


the      applicability      of      any      governmental      Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  went      meeting  their  mass  rapid  transit  neeiiirhilS 
nroaram.  in    the    ODDOSite    direction    and    became    an      TMiHn/<    Hr>rit*e    n-am    r<i-ootori    v.-    -.^    ■  wti 


program. 

What  is  so  intriguing  about  California? 
We  have  pointed  out  the  large  area,  the  nxun- 
ber  of  metropoUtan  areas,  and  the  popula- 
tion explosion.  In  addition,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  decline  of  private  transporta- 
tion, the  use  of  the  gas  tax  to  finance  roads, 
highways  and  freeways,  the  pedestrian  right- 
of-way,  the  per  capita  ownership  of  automo- 
biles, and  the  lack  of  basic  main  transporta- 
tion systems  as  a  heritage  of  the  past.  All  of 
these  points  have  contributed  to  the  xu-ge  for 
solutions  to  California's  transpartation  ills. 

California,  a  growing  but  wealthy  State, 
has  had  more  than  its  share  of  public  needs 
to  be  financed  from  the  property  tax,  special 
taxes.  Federal  subventions  and  from  bond 
Issues.  No  matter  what  level  of  government 
is  Involved,  the  pressure  of  public  finance 
haa  been  substantial.  Only  the  basic  credit 
of  the  State,  growing  wealth,  sound  laws, 
and  an  inherited  fiscal  responsibility  have 
enabled  California  to  meet  Its  public  needs 
without  tmdue  financial  stress. 

Ezperlencfi  gained  from  other  States  and 

a  sophisticated  approach  to  Its  public  Im- 
provement needs  has  prevented  California 
from  embarking  on  expensive  and  hupractl- 
cal  plans  to  finance  public  improvements. 

CAUPOaNXA'S    XXPXBIXNCXS 

In  recent  years.  California  has  attempted 
to  BMCt  its  maas  transit  needs  by  two  basic 
but  orthodox  methods,  either  through  tne 
Dare  box  supplemented  by  general  property 
taxation,  or  through  the  fare  box  without 
■nbalrtlvtng,  relying  entirely  on  revenues. 
Neither  method  haa  been  a  complete  suoceaa. 
aa  there  has  been  a  reluctance  of  voters  to 
proirlda  property  tax  support  on  the  one 
band,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Investors  have 
been  less  than  enthusiastic  about  transit 
bonds  secured  solely  by  the  fare  box. 

The  hard  facts  of  wage-coet  splraling  haa 
chilled  ia^^estor  Interest,  reduced  patronage, 
and  arouaed  voter  opposition  to  tax  subsidlea. 
Tbe  neceasity  of  maintaining  equipment  in 
top  operational  condition,  providing  all  nec- 
essary safety  devices  plus  adequate  insurance 
proCection  against  accidents  and  excessive 
Jury  awards,  has  plagued  mtmlcipal  opera- 
tions. Another  factor  has  been  the  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  betwe^i  unions  as  an  after- 
math to  private  operation. 

Despite  all  of  these  negative  facts,  what 
can  be  gained  from  the  California  experi- 
ence? Probably  the  fundamental  lesson  to 
be  learned  la  that  there  is  no  easy  financial 
solution  to  the  masa  ri^ld  transit  needs  of 
our  growing  oonununiUes.  There  must  be  an 
awareness  of  the  cost  o(  an  adequate  system. 
There  must  be  an  understanding  of  how  the 
ooBta  must  be  shared  by  the  user  and  the 
nonuser  and,  above  all,  there  must  be  recog- 
nition of  what  it  would  coat  not  to  have  an 
adequate  mass  rapid  transit  system.  This 
last  premiae  is  the  real  challenge,  as  there 
is  no  exact  science  which  will  provide  a  for- 
mula to  answer  this  question.  It  has  eco- 
nomic connotations,  as  well  as  health  and 
safety  iacton.  It  is  a  measure  of  whether 
areas  will  grow  In  terms  of  property  values, 
remain  static,  or  decline.    It  concerns  ItseU 


In  the  opposite  direction  and  became  an 
authority  with  no  taxing  power  and  no  spe- 
cific area  limitation. 

In  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District,  it  was  recognized 
that  there  was  no  existing  operating  mass 
rapid  transit  facility  to  absorb,  so  that  fi- 
nancing a  completely  new  system  would  be 
a  niajor  problem. 

VTNANCING    KAXlT    PLANNINO 

The  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
which  had  experienced  an  almost  complete 
breakdown  of  public  transportation  during 
World  War  II.  supported  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  Army-Navy  report  completed  in 
the  late  1940'8  by  endorBlng  State  legislation 
creating  a  transit  district.  Tbls  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee and  an  appropriation  of  15.000.  This 
was  not  much,  but  It  did  result  in  the  even- 
tual creation  of  a  conunlsslon  by  act  of  the 
State  legislature  and  a  State  appropriation 
of  aSO.OOO.  Moat  of  this  money  was  used 
for  engineering  reports,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  an  additional  State  appropriation 
of  S4OO.00O.  matched  by  S350.000  provided 
by  the  nine  counties  of  the  bay  area. 

Prom  this,  it  can  be  seen  that  tbe  Initial 
funds  were  provided  by  the  legislative  ac- 
tion of  the  State  of  California  and  the  nine 
counties  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  An 
additional  indirect  financial  contribution 
was  pirovlded  througb  senate  and  assembly 
Interim  committees  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  which  did  much  to  center 
legislative  attention  on  the  rapid  transit 
needs  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Funds 
advanced  by  the  State  were  to  be  repaid 
from  the  first  sale  of  bonds. 

The  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority obtained  Its  initial  financing  during 
the  period  1951-56  from  appropriations  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  which  amounted  to  approximately 
$300,000.  This  was  supplemented  by  an 
appropriation  of  $70,000  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California,  which  amount 
was  to  be  subsequently  repaid. 

The  authority  was  able  to  utilise  the  funds 
to  provide  important  studies  and  to  obtain 
engineering  reports  that  paved  the  way  for 
the  repeal  in  the  State  legislature  of  the 
1951  act  by  passage  of  a  new  act  In  1957. 

A  direct  result  of  the  new  act  was  the  au- 
thorization by  the  authority  to  Issue  $40 
million  of  revenue  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  acquire  the  privately  owned 
Los  Angeles  Transit  Lines  and  Metropolitan 
Coach  Lines  for  an  aggregate  price  of  $34.- 
176,000.  The  balance  represented  cash  work- 
ing funds,  planning,  costs  of  financing,  new 
equipment  and  capital  Improvements.  Fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  consolidation,  the 
authority  has  operated  out  of  the  fare  box, 
with  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  fi- 
nanced by  equipment  trust  certificates  pay- 
able from  revenues. 

rt  was  always  the  objective  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  to 
treat  its  acquisition  of  local  transit  facili- 
ties as  an  interim  step  tn  providing  truly 
regional  mass  rapid  transit.    The  San  Fran- 


public  bodies  were  created  by  act  of  tS 
State  legislature.  In  effect,  both  vetv  Is! 
stnunentallties  of  the  State  of  CaUAM* 
The  meml)ers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metrm^ 
tan  Transit  Authority  were  to  be  app^l 
by  the  Governor,  while  board  member  iJ 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  TtUMt 
District  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  bc«* 
of  supervisors  and  mayors  of  the  compaaBrt 
counties  and  cities.  While  both  district  m 
authority  were  empowered  to  issue  revca* 
bonds  the  authority  had  no  altenuttn. 
The  district's  principal  financing  souret  m 
general  obligation  bonds,  while  both  n. 
thorlty  and  district  could  finance  equlpnm 
out  of  revenue. 

In  an  original  report  rendered  to  tba  an 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Ccosi^ 
slon.  predecessor  to  the  district,  ths  8te- 
ford  Research  Institute  suggested  wvm 
approaches  in  meeting  the  financial  obi]|ft. 
tlons  of  the  proposed  rapid  transit  tjtlm. 
These  Included,  aside  from  the  fare  ttim- 
ture  and  property  tax,  subventions  ftoa  tte 
California  Toll  Bridge  Authority  on  tbib 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  crari^ 
retail  sales  tax  within  the  district,  aad  m 
tax  allocation.  For  various  reasona,  dom 
of  these  seemed  feasible,  although  Tinnifci 
ful  efforts  were  made  to  move  leglslatta 
providing  for  a  constitutional  ameodnnt 
to  divert  gas  tax  revenue  for  rapid  tnaft. 

As  the  engineering  plan  progressed,  tta 
district  was  faced  with  the  realizatiaB  thg 
Its  debt  limitation  (15  percent)  wu  wi 
that  It  could  not  Indebt  itself  8UiBclcot]|k 
provide  all  of  the  capital  funds  nrriij 
and  that  a  two-third  approving  maJtU^ 
vote  was  an  almost  physical  UnposribOti 
in  a  multicounty  district.  By  amemlitoci 
legislation,  the  district  was  able  to  rednoetk 
vote  requirement  to  60  percent  aod,  t| 
other  legislation,  empowered  the  CaBfonk 
Toll  Bridge  Authority  to  n nance  and  oos- 
struct  a  subaqueous  rapid  transit  tati 
under  San  Francisco  Bay.  Subsequently,  fti 
district  also  eliminated  the  provision  tW 
construction  costs  would  be  capitalised  tm- 
ing  the  F>erlod  of  construction,  whldi  M 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  bonding  capidQ 
of  the  district.  There  was  no  need  to  ( 
the  district's  power  to  vote  tx)nds  In 
of  Its  bonding  capacity,  as  debt  could  noth 
incurred  until  the  assessed  valuation  of  tfc 
district  expanded  to  permit  such  addltkatl 
borrowing  capacity. 


APPROVAL   or  BAT    AkXA    BOND 

On  November  0.  1982,  a  ballot  Issue  '. 
as  proposition  A  and  calling  for  a 
obligation  bond  issue  totaling  STVa 
was  placed  before  the  electorate  In  tbe  AM 
component  counties  of  San  Franclsno.  ib- 
meda,  and  Contra  Costa.  A  60-peresiit  i^ 
proving  vote,  required  of  the  total  «*  •* 
within  the  three  counties,  was  met.  fWH* 
ing  construction,  mass  rapid  transit  for  ft* 
San  FYanclsco  Bay  area  will  becoms  a  rstttf 
after  15  years  of  planning. 

rrsn  and  ra>aLAi.  ai» 
The  year  1962  was  significant  for  boO* 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Bapld  Tranitt  TM- 


And    the    Los    Angeles    Metropolitan  the  guarantee  was  patterned  after  the  Dis- 

tfl<^  itAuthority  in  their  respective  efforts  trlct  of  Columbia  Stadium  bonds  and  tbe 

TTftos'    _^^^  gj^iX  to  assist  In  tbe  devei<^>-  Insured  merchant  marine  bosida.    Of  course, 

^  ^and  financing  of  their  respective  rapid  the 


transit  planf  ■ 


Federal  gtiarantee  would  Improve  tbe 
credit  and  Insure  bonds  being  marketable. 


''rnslderatlon  of  State   of   California   aid  but    a   taxable   rate    of    Interest    would    be 

^^»iect©d    as    not    being    feasible.     Tbe  greater  than  a  tax-exempt  rate,  despite  the 

***  ,    fljiftuclng  needs  were  too  demanding  Federal  guarantee,  and  would  therefore  re- 

S^jf   ability  to  market  its  general  obliga-  duce  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  authority     legislation  Is  a  prereqviislte 


3.  Alert  citizen  groups  must  q>e«rti«ad  the 
studying  and  planning  iM-ellmlnary  to  activa- 
tion of  any  mass  rapid  transit  program. 

4.  State  legislature  support  Is  important, 
as  to  Btatut<»7  provisions  creating  mass  rapid 
transit  entitles,  as  well  as  to  appropriations 
of  funds  to  assist  in  transit  studies. 

5.  Legal   aid   in  the  drafting   of  enabling 


bonds  for  school  aid,  veterans'  welfare,  and  Increase  Treasury  exposure 

''°^  buildings,  and  harbor  development  and  Inasmuch  as  the  legislation  was  not  ap- 

3**"^  water  development.     Even  a  State  proved,  revival   in    1963   is   assiu-ed.     Mean- 

*'*^ntee  of  local  transit  bonds  posed  credit  while  the  Loe  Angeles  Metrop>olltan  Transit 

g^i^f^^  Authorltv   cannot    nroceed   with    its    "twick- 
probie: 
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6.  Professional  engineering,  financial,  and 
eoonomic  studies  must  be  the  basis  for  any 
mass  rapid  transit  plan. 

7.  Flexibility  in  financing  plans  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  an  operating  system  is 


nonseouently,    the    several     congressional      bone  route,"  and  its  metropolitan  mass  rapid     a  necessity,  always  keeping  In  mind  invest<» 


biU< 


to  authorize  the  Housing   and   Home     transit  needs  are  not  being  met.    As  other     requirements 


metropolitan  areas  review  proposals  for 
Federal  aid.  there  Is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  guarantee  approach  will  gain  sup- 
port. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Loe  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 


«aance  Agency   to   provide    additional   as 

^t^ce  for  the  development  of  mass  trans 

rj^tatlon  systems  were  enthusiastically  sup 

P^ted.     in   the   case   of   the   district,    the 

Nation    offered    an    opportunity— either 

Ihrouffh  loans  and  grants — for  the  speeding     has  been  presented  with   a  proposal  for   a 


8.  Ease  of  debt  incurrence,  and  limitations 
thereon,  must  be  tailored  to  meet  local  cus- 
toms and  practices  but  should  not  be  com- 
plicated, so  that  ready  acceptance,  with  a 
minimum  of  obstacles,  is  instired. 

„    _  9.  Financial  feasibility  should  be  proven. 

uo  of  the  construction  program  which  of  monoraU  system  to  coet  $40  mUlion,  con-  ^nd  the  economic  impact  of  not  having  a 
necessity  had  to  be  geared  to  the  bonding  necting  downtown  Loe  Angeles  with  the  in-  inass  transit  system  should  be  demonstrated. 
MDSClty  of  the  district.     This  was  to  have      ternaUonal    airport.      The    authority    must  iq    Alternative  methods  of  financial  sup- 

Jluced  debt  service  costs  and  to  have  been      consider  the  Impact  of  such  a  proposal  on     po^,  m  addition  to  tbe  fare  box   ahould  be 
a  positive  factor  In  securing  voter  approvaL     its    master    planning    for    the    Loe    Angeles      explored    to    lessen    the    financial    impact. 
The  Loe  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Au-     metropolitan  area  and  the  confiict  between     gpr^ad   the  burden,  and  produce   the  most 
thorlty  had  meanwhile   developed   its   first     two   different   types   of   mass   rapid   transit     economic  result 

truly  mass  rapid  transit  plan,  called  the  as  well  as  the  diversion  of  revenues  away  ^  p^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ownership  con- 
backbone  route  employing  conventional  from  Its  backbone  route.  filets  should  be  avoided  unless  there  is  no 
transit  using  a  subway  system.  The  coet  ruruax  developments  alternative  to  the  realization  of  the  proposed 
was  estimated  to  be  $288  million,  to  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  fare  box  and  through  the 
gale  of  revenue  bonds.  To  provide  Federal 
aid.  Senator  Knolk  Introduced  S.  2390,  known 
u  the  Transit  Revenue  Bond  Guarantee  Act. 
Throughout  the  1962  congressional  ses- 
sions. S.  2390  received  wide  attention  but 
was  never  consolidated  with  the  administra- 
tion bill  Introduced  by  Senator  WnxiAMs 
as  8.  3126.  known  as  the  Urban  Mass  Trans 


Thus,  at  this  writing,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  Is  poised 
on  tbe  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  transit, 
as  one  of  the  moet  ambitious  and  thrilling 
mass  rapid  transit  plans  yet  to  be  con- 
ceived takes  shape.  It  will  be  the  signal 
for  all  other  metropolitan  areas  to  push 
forward  on  their  respective  plans. 

The  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority    must   wait   for   the    next   session 


mass  rapid  transit  plan  required  to  serve  the 
broadest  public  interest. 

12.  Oovernmental  aid  should  be  held  to  a 
mlnlmTim  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe 
successful  conclusion  of  the  mass  rapid  tran- 
sit plan.  National  defense,  if  applicable  and 
compatible  with  the  plan,  would  be  a  strong 
basis  for  Federal  aid. 

13.  Joint  exercise  of  powers  should  be  de- 
veloped so  that  highways,  freeways,  bridges 


pwutlon  Act  of  1962.     Both  bills  died,  as     ^j  Congress,  if  it  is  to  seek  Federal  aid  in     and  tunnels  owned  and  operated  by  other 


did  others  on  the  subject  of  urban  mass 
transportation.  However,  revival  In  their 
original  form  cw  in  modified  form  Is  expected 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  Transit  Revenue  Bond  Guarantee  Act 
took  tbe  unique  approach  to  Federal  aid — 
not  by  conventional  loans  and  grants,  which 
would  have  meant  appropriations  and  their 
related  effect  on  Federal  financing,  but  rather 
by  tbe  tise  of  the  credit  of  the  Government 
to  guarantee  local  transit  revenue  bonds. 
This  would  result  in  lower  borrowing  costs 
tor  the  transit  authority  and  no  immediate 
call  on  the  Treasury  for  funds.  As  a  matter 
of  tact,  without  the  lower  Interest  rate  the 
financing  of  the  backbone  route  would 
hare  been  impossible,  as  the  higher  rate  of 
Interest  for  local  transit  revenue  bonds  would 
have  Increased  debt  service  to  the  point  that 
the  bonds  could  not  be  marketed  because 
there  would  be  insufficient  or  Inadequate 
coverage  of  debt  service. 

Opposition  to  the  Transit  Revenue  Bond 
Guarantee  Act  was  varied,  although  it  was 
admitted  It  would  not  require  the  outlay  of 
funds  embodied  in  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1962.  There  were  many  who 
felt  that  the  Guarantee  Act  was  limited  to 
Log  Angeles,  and  that  other  metropoUtan 
areas  could  not  benefit— despite  the  fact  that 
it  provided  the  best  vehicle  for  existing 
public  bodies  able  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  develop  their  mass  rapid  transit  planning. 
Probably  moet  of  the  opposition  came  from 
Treasury,  which  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Government's  guaranteeing  a  tax- 
exempt  bond.  It  was  felt  that  such  financing 
would  interfere  with  debt  management  and 
might  conceivably  compete  with  the  Treas- 
ury's long-term-bond  financing  plans.  An 
alternative  was  suggested,  which  would  have 
placed  a  Federal  guarantee  behind  local 
^^t   bonds   if   the   interest   was   taxable 


its  financing  plans.  The  monorail  proposal 
must  b«  considered.  State  aid  appears 
doubtful,  so  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 
present  planning  is  to  seek  legislation  to 
create  a  district  with  taxing  power  and 
authority  to  issue  general  obligation  bonds. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Golden  State,  mass  npid 
transit  is  still  a  dream.  Urban  mass  trans- 
portation through  public  corporations  has 
achieved  some  progress.  Probably  the  moet 
successful  to  date  has  been  the  Alameda- 
Contra  Costa  Transit  District,  which  acquired 
local,  privately  owned  transit  lines  through 
the  sale  of  general  obligation  bonds.  These 
were  voted  bonds,  requiring  a  60-percent  ap- 
proving majority  vote.  The  system,  in  addi- 
tion to  bus  services  in  Alameda  County  and 
parts  of  Contra  Costa  County,  provides  com- 
muter service  to  and  from  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  recently  celebrated  60  years 
of  its  municipal  railway  system,  which  pro- 
vides urban  transpnirtatlon  by  streetcars, 
buses,  trackless  trolleys  and  cable  cars.  Gen- 
eral obligation  bond  financing  has  provided 
most  of  the  funds  for  capital  Improvements. 
However,  with  a  15-cent  fare,  tax  subsidy  is 
necessary. 

The  cities  of  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Culver 
City,  Gardena,  Montebello,  Santa  Monica. 
Torrance.  Sacramento.  Ontario.  Oceanside. 
Oxnard.  and  San  Buenaventiora  have  some 
form  of  municipal  transportation,  usually  in 
the  nature  of  buses.  Some  have  issued  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds,  but  the  total  invest- 
ment Is  not  significant.  None  of  the  sy.stems 
constitutes  mass  rapid  transit. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  review  the  California  experience  on  the 
financing  of  publicly  owned  urban  mass 
rapid  transit  S3rstems,  certain  conclusions 
can  be  made: 

1.  Local  public  governing  bodies  must  be 


agencies,  both  public  and  private,  can  be  used 
wholly  or  in  part  to  reduce  costs  and  bor- 
rowing needs. 

As  time  is  of  the  essence  In  today's  com- 
plex world  of  transportation.  It  Is  strongly 
urged  that  if  we  are  to  move  people  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  relieve  highway  conges- 
tion and  improve  tbe  flow  of  traffic,  now  is 
the  time  to  start  maas  rapid  transit  plan- 
ning. It  is  hoped  that  the  California  ex- 
perience will  suggest  ways  to  Implement 
planning  in  other  areas  and  simplify  methods 
of  financing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  railroads 
in  New  England  are  In  a  very  difficult 
position.  I  think  the  approach  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  very  practical 
one.  I  hope  he  will  permit  me  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]  may  be  permitted  to  be  placed 
on  my  bill.  I  am  delighted  to  have  bini 
join. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


This,  of  coiirse.  would  raise  the  question  of  aware  of  the  needs  for  mass  rapid   transit 

tax  Immunity  enjoyed  by  SUtes  and  local  planning. 

govemments     on     their     debt     obligations.  2.  Appropriation  of  public  funds  to  con- 

watner  than  foUow  the  pattern  ot  local  hous-  duct    necessary    preliminary    studies    is    • 

'ug  authority  financing,  which  is  tax  exempt,  necessity. 


THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  LACKS 
A  PROGRAM  FOR  MEDICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  763,  to 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  the  au- 
thority to  participate  in  the  medical  as- 
sistance f(X'  the  aged  program.  I  said 
at  that  time  that  I  thought  It  scandalous 
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tbat  the  District  did  oot  yet  hare  a  pro- 
grmm,  thus  deprlTinc  many  of  our  older 
citizens  of  help  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  need.  I  have  not  changed  my 
view  on  that  matter. 

My  o£&oe  has  discussed  the  problon 
with  city  oflBciate.  The  Public  Health 
Agency  stated  its  positian  that  legislation 
is  not  nccesaary.  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  was  explicit  in  its  view 
that  no  legislation  is  necessary.  They 
seem  ahnost  proud  that  they  have  the 
necessary  laws  on  the  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  discussion  with 
the  office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  in- 
(ticates  that  pertiaps  some  ofBcials  are 
not  so  certain  that  authority  does  exist. 

What  a  shame.  Mr.  President.  The 
lack  of  enabling  legislation  would  provide 
some  jtistification  for  inaction  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  our  older  people.  But,  assum- 
ing they  have  such  authority,  there  can 
be  no  valid  excuse  for  permitting  over  2 
years  to  lapse  without  a  program. 

I  suspect  that  there  is  an  excuse,  Mr. 
President,  namely,  the  determination  by 
this  administration  that  it  wiH  have  its 
pet  project — medicare  under  social  secu- 
rity— or  it  will  have  no  program  at  all. 
There  has  been  a  constant  campaign  by 
the  administration  to  lobby  medicare 
into  existence.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  its  do-nothing  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  aged  medical  assistance  is  Just 
another  move  in  its  effort  to  go  to  the 
people  to  say  "Kerr-Mills  has  done  noth- 
ing for  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.'* 

I  cannot  stand  by.  Mr.  President,  and 
let  that  happen.  It  is  wrong  to  play 
with  the  necessities  of  old  age  Just  to 
foster  the  chances  of  the  President's  pet 
procram  when  legislation  is  already  on 
the  books — waiting  for  the  District  to 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

Page  1  of  the  Washhigton  Post  on  last 
Saturday  carried  under  large  headlines 
a  story  of  the  President's  desire  that  the 
Capital  City  should  lead  in  the  war  on 
mental  illness.  The  President  said  In  a 
letter  to  Commissioner  Tobrlner: 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  better  place 
for  these  forward-looking  programs  to  be 
started  tban  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Tlie  Commissioner  replied  that  the 
President's  desires  in  the  matter  would 
receive  "prompt  and  vigorous  atten- 
tion." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  same  con- 
cern for  the  mentally  ill  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  only  wish 
that,  during  the  past  2  years,  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  concern  for  the  neglect 
of  the  Coounissioners  in  establishing  a 
program  to  protect  the  health  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  over  65. 

Sour  grapes.  Mr.  President.  If  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  have  precisely  the 
program  it  wants,  it  will  sit  in  its  medi- 
care comer  and  pout  and  do  nothing  to 
effeet  use  at  ezistinc  law. 

It  is  all  right,  I  suppose,  for  the  admin- 
istration to  lobby  for  new  programs.  It 
probably  has  a  right  to  do  so.  But.  the 
administratlcm  also  has  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities  in  the  matter.  It  has  the 
ol^ieation  to  ^/^rnini^j^j-  xixe  laws  pres- 
ently in  the  code. 
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Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Congress 
enacted  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Assistance  Act.  Public  Law  87-807  gave 
the  Commissioners  substantive  legisla- 
tion for  such  public  assistance  programs 
as:  Aid  to  the  blind;  old-age  assistance: 
aid  to  dependent  children:  aid  to  the 
disabled. 

That  law,  however,  does  not  include 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 

On  August  7,  1961,  in  the  hearings  on 
that  proposed  public  assistance  bill,  Mr. 
George  Shea,  then  Director  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  E>cpartment  of  Wel- 
fare, in  endorsing  discretionary  author- 
ity in  the  Commissioners  to  set  jp 
whatever  public  assistance  programs  they 
wished,  said  the  following: 

This  U  an  Important  provision  In  view  of 
the  possibility  of  change  In  our  social  secu- 
rity structure.  This  law  would  enable  the 
District  to  admirUstratlvely  make  adjust- 
ments to  any  changes  In  Federal  legislation 
affecting  the  public  assittance  categories. 

That  testimony  was  made  almost  a 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  No  word  was  said  about  prog- 
ress of  the  program  in  the  District.  But 
there  was  included  a  provision  impor- 
tant to  the  administration  which  antici- 
pates possible  changes  in  the  social  se- 
curity law. 

What  change  would  that  be.  Mr. 
President?  I  suspect  it  means  hope  for 
the  passage  of  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  medical  care. 

There.  Mr.  President,  lies  the  answer 
to  this  whole  shameful  story. 

Tlie  city  of  Washington  should  be  a 
showcase  of  pr<«ress  to  the  rest  of  this 
country.  Care  of  the  health  of  our  older 
people,  when  they  so  sorely  need  it. 
should  be  no  exceptioa 

My  own  State  of  Vermont  entered  the 
program  early. 

The  eminent  Crovernor  of  New  York 
and  a  Republican  legislature  also  acted 
quickly  to  provide  enabling  legislation. 

In  the  backyard  of  Hyaruiis  Port,  a  Re- 
publican Governor  together  with  a  Dem- 
ocratic legislature  quickly  acted  to  assist 
the  older  people  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

These,  and  many  other  States  very 
quickly  sought  to  assist  and  care  for 
the  health  needs  of  parents,  aunts  and 
uncles  and  friends — the  older  genera- 
tion. 

Must  the  city  of  Washington  be  the 
last  to  effectuate  such  a  program? 

Must  the  citizens  of  Washington  want 
and  wait  and  despair  until  that  one 
magic  day  in  the  nebulous  future  when 
the  administration  has  its  way  on  the 
medicare  issue? 

That  question  win  undoubtedly  rise 
again.  But.  until  it  does,  let  us.  forth- 
with, get  at  some  positive  action  by  the 
administration  and  the  District  Com- 
missioners. 

The  health  needs  of  our  older  people 
are  entitled  to  no  less. 


rrortheaatem  United  States. 

Matthew  I.  Wiencke.  president  a  n^ 
Thetf  ord  Center  Community  *  -    ■    ^ 


VERMONT'S  COVERED  BRIDGES 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  one  of 
the   great    attractions   which    Vermont 
holds  for  tourists  is  our  covered  bridges 
Orange  County  has  four  of  these,  and 
the  one  at  Thetford  Center  is  the  only 


recently  brought  to  my  attention  toiT 
tercsting  article  about  the  history «?«'" 
Thetford  Center  Bridge  and  the  m  w 
repairing  it.  The  article  brings  te^ 
the  fact  that  the  bridge  was  destgoMh! 
Oen.  Herman  Haupt  who  served  aaw 
the  leadership  of  Abraham  Lincoln!^ 
also  points  out  that  the  Green  Un^T 
tain  State  has  nearly  half  of  the  oovm 
bridges  in  the  Northeastern  DhmJ 
States.  "** 

With  the  thought  that  It  may  w  tt 
interest  to  all  Members  of  the  So^ 
and  the  general  public,  I  ask  una^S 
consent  to  have  printed  in  theR^S 
at  tliis  point  an  article  by  MartSiB 
Wiencke  which  app>eared  in  the  wkm. 
River  Valley  Herald,  February  7   S 

There  being  no  objection,  the  irS 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscqb 
as  follows :  ^■^' 

[Prom  the  Randolph  (Vt.)  White  Blvw  vu. 
ley  Herald.  Feb.  7.  1963) 

Thitford  CEwrra'a  Covmco  Buixa  m  Im 
or   Rxpaia 

(By  Martha  H.  Wiencke) 
What  do  visitors  to  Vermont  Oitt  «*  to 
see?  According  to  the  Vermont  tourlsthontt 
In  Rutland,  they  ask,  "Where  are  the  cotowI 
bridges?*'  Vermont  does.  In  fact,  have  Qeir>T 
half  of  the  covered  bridges  In  the  NorthcMt- 
em  tTnlted  States.  118  out  of  a  total  tim 
But,  In  the  whole  area  from  Hartlsitf  to 
Newbury,  the  Interested  visitor  can  set  ash 
two,  tKJth  In  Thetford.  One,  the  Aim  moi- 
tlple  kingpost  bridge  In  Union  VUUge.  «■ 
restored  some  years  ago.  The  other,  on  ws 
Road  In  Thetford  Center.  Is  In  need  of  Mc^ 
who  will  see  to  Its  repair  In  the  lmm^.^^.^f 
future. 

The  Thetford  Center  Bridge  U  wcD  wortl 
repairing.  It  la  a  fascinating  ezanph  d 
the  old  wood  beam  and  trunnel  coostnK- 
tlon.  and  more  than  that.  It  Is  the  only  ic- 
malnlng  bridge  In  the  whole  Northesrtn 
United  States  built  on  the  design  ptteidal 
by  Gen  Herman  Haupt.  Richard  Allen.  iMtf- 
Ing  authority  on  covered  bridges,  nji  tB 
his  book  "Covered  Bridges  of  the  NartbcMT 
(1957)  that  a  copy  of  General  Rauptt  book 
on  bridge  construction  must  have  reacM 
Thetford  Center.  Perhaps  the  "njettad 
town  fathers  were  impressed  by  Geaeal 
Haupt's  reputation  as  engineer  of  the  Bosac 
tunnel  and  as  general  In  charge  of  mllttin 
railroads  during  the  Civil  War.  If  so.  8iq 
were  In  good  company. 

In  1863,  President  Lincoln  saw  aw  of 
Haupfs  emergency  bridges,  built  In  nawi 
time,  and  remarked  that  he  had  "seen  tte 
most  remarkable  structure  that  human  qa 
ever  rested  upon.  That  m.-in  Haupt  bHCli 
bridge  across  Potomac  Creek,  about  400  feel 
long  and  nearly  100  feet  high,  over  wWch 
loaded  trains  are  running  every  hour,  ul 
upon  my  word,  gentlemen,  there  is  notWn 
In  It  but  beanpoles  and  cornstalks."  Ti* 
Potomac  Creek  bridge  was  built  In  •  dr^ji 
by  soldiers  who  v.ere  not  mechanics.  Wl 
It  csirrled  10  to  20  trains  a  day  and  «ttfc- 
stood  heavy  rains  as  well. 

MODTST  Birr  rmcita 
The  Thetford  Center  Bridge  la  bnflt  on  t 
far  more  modest  scale  and  for  rennanent  wt 
But  Its  Haupt  truss  plan,  to  the  credit  of  * 
builders,  was  considerably  more  compUCBUd 
to  construct  than  was  the  very  p^jpuhtr  ton 
lattice  style,  according  to  Mr  AHen.  ■« 
In  Thetford  we  can  Justly  feel  that  we  hiw 
a  real  historic  monument,  both  to  a  *»■ 
tlngulshed  engineer  and  to  the  scTnid  enft- 
manshlp   ot    the   early    builders   and 
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fathers  Ttoe  bridge  hM  borne  yean  of  traffic 
S^i  major  repair,  and.  when  repaired, 
canbe  expected  to  bear  tramc  for  many  mop* 

^miUdera  of  new  steel  and  concrete  tirldgea 
»,,«(  discovered  the  advantages  of  the  old 
hrtdUs  too  late.  In  Woodstock.  Mr.  Allen 
vs  (Rare  Old  Covered  Bridges  of  Windsor 
^untT  19€2)  that  the  "old  covered  span 
n  US  ■i  withstood  storms,  high  water,  and 
h^avT  traffic  for  3  years  short  of  a  century— 
and  it  took  dynamite  to  demolish  It.  By 
*  of  contrast.  lU  concrete  successor  erected 
,  Tq38  had  to  have  new  railings,  flooring,  and 
nier  repairs  to  the  tune  of  $31,000  after  only 
17  tears'  service.  Woodstock's  two  remaining 
covered  bridges  were  carefully  renovated,  and 
are  now  considered  to  be  practical,  economl- 
cftl.  long-term  InvestmenU." 

KEEN    rNTKREST 

Interest  In  covered  bridges  Is  very  high 
these  days  all  over  the  country  Mr.  Allen 
IB  now  preparing,  with  the  help  of  a  Guggen- 
heim grant,  a  book  on  the  covered  bridges 
of  the  Middle  West,  where  new  covered 
bridges  are  even  now  being  built  to  attract 
visitors.  Wlnterset,  Iowa,  has  put  out  a 
pamphlet  calling  attention  to  the  seven  old 
bridges  in  Its  county.  Pictures  of  covered 
bridges  appear  again  and  again  In  the  travel 
pages  of  the  big  city  papers.  Towns  all  over 
New  England  are  repairing  their  few  remain- 
ing covered  bridges  and  directing  tourists  to 
them-  And  many  Inquiries  have  come  here 
from  out-of -Staters,  urging  that  the  Thet- 
ford Center  Bridge  be  kept. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Lincoln,  of  Greenfield.  Mass.. 
writes  to  friends  In  Thetford.  "These  old  tim- 
bered spans  are  certainly  a  part  of  our  early 
America." 

Mrs.  Gertrude  N.  Blrchard.  of  Springfield. 
Mass..  adds  "Too  often  after  a  bridge  has 
been  taken  down  the  surrounding  area  re- 
grets it.  •  •  •  Let's  do  all  we  can  to  save 
this  fine  example  of  the  Haupt  truss  design." 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Crlstal.  formerly  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  a  long-time  summer  visitor 
to  this  area,  heard  atxjut  tlie  bridge  on  a 
trip  to  Washington.  DC.  She  urges,  "Please, 
please,  don't  let  them  tear  down  the  covered 
bridge — I  know  It  well.  •  •  •  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  people  loving  New  England 
and  coming  from  all  over  the  country  to 
enjoy  It — save  It.  The  preservation  move- 
ment has  swept  all  over  the  country.  New 
England  should  be  In  the  vanguard." 

CongressmEm  Robixt  T.  Stafford  writes.  "I 
am  In  general  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of 
the  people  of  Thetford  to  preserve  this 
bridge." 

Edward  J.  Conklln,  Windsor,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Historic  Sites,  writes.  "It  would 
seem  to  me  that  as  a  tourist  attraction  It 
wotild  be  well  worth  the  effort  of  the  town 
and  highway  department  to  do  all  they  can 
to  restore  this  bridge  for  traffic." 

As  the  recreation  Industry  grows  In  Ver- 
mont, and  Thetford  grows  with  It.  we  can 
be  sure  that  many  more  visitors  will  stop 
to  share  our  pride  In  Thetford's  two  historic 
bridges.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  our  past 
to  preserve  our  unique  bridge  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 

If  you  are  Interested,  write  to  Ralph  Pl- 
fleld,  Thetford  Center.  Letters  sire  needed 
at  once. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  MIGRANT  WORK- 
ERS—A NATIONAL  DISGRACE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  scandal  that  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  push  aside  is  the  compelling 
plight  of  migrant  farm  laborers  in  the 
United  States.  Their  life  Is  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  They  live  in  a  twi- 
light world  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  lack 
of  opportunity. 


After  a  work  year  of  approximately 
150  days,  a  typical  migrant  laborer  can 
boast  of  earning  only  $1,250  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife  tmd  children.  Compared 
to  the  average  earning  of  the  American 
factory  worker — who  on  the  average 
earns  close  to  $90  a  week — the  migrant 
worker's  pitiful  $25  a  week  is  in  shabby 
contrast.  Normal  needs  for  medicines, 
clothing  and  food  consume  all  of  this 
meager  paycheck,  and  more. 

The  real  crime  is  what  such  an  exist- 
ence does  to  the  children  of  these  hap- 
less people.  There  is  no  one  to  care  for 
them.  Their  parents  are  toiling  in  the 
field.  Being  constantly  on  the  move,  the 
children  cannot  stay  long  enough  in  one 
place  to  receive  an  adequate  education. 
If  they  survive  their  early  childhood, 
they  are  virtually  doomed  to  repeating 
the  dismal  life  of  their  parents. 

This  situation  of  the  typical  migrant 
family  is  repeated  500.000  times  through- 
out the  Nation.  Including  women  and 
children,  nearly  2  million  human  beings 
in  America  are  caught  in  a  dismal  web 
of  constant  poverty  and  degradation  in 
the  midst  of  plenty. 

In  the  past,  because  of  the  local  na- 
ture of  the  migrant  labor  problem,  only 
local  remedies  were  sought.  In  response 
to  the  local  migrant  labor  problem.  State 
and  local  governments  and  other  organ- 
izations have  in  many  instances  acted  to 
aid  these  people.  However,  because  of 
the  great  number  of  migrant  workers  and 
because  of  their  constant  movement  they 
are  also  a  national  problem  of  concern 
to  all  Americans. 

Action  must  be  taken  by  Congress 
Immediately  to  bring  these  people  and 
their  children  into  the  20th  century. 
If  we  believe  in  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice for  all  Americans,  it  must  include 
these  2  million  people. 

Unlike  most  other  laboring  groups  In 
our  society,  agricultural  migrants  are 
almost  totally  lacking  in  either  political 
or  economic  power.  In  contra&v  to  the 
economic  and  political  weakness  of  the 
migrants,  stands  the  economic  and  po- 
litical power  of  the  agricultural  grow- 
ers and  processors  who  purchase  their 
labor.  The  fact  that  agricultural  work- 
ers Eire  specifically  excluded  from  cov- 
erage under  Federal  wage  and  hour  leg- 
islation, and  from  much  other  social 
legislation,  is  strongly  Indicative  of  their 
lack  of  political  power.  This  fact  also 
suggests  the  need  for  further  legislation 
by  this  Congress  to  attempt  to  help 
equalize  these  two  groups. 

The  Presidents  Committee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  has  pointed  the  way:  we 
must — 

accomplish  In  agriculture  what  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, have  already  accomplished  In  most 
other  sectors  of  our  economy — the  restora- 
tion of  respect  and  dignity,  based  on  good 
wages,  good  working  conditions,  steady  em- 
ployment, educational  opportunities,  and  the 
extension  of  public  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices to  the  men.  women  and  children  who 
labor  for   hire   In  American   agriculture. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  Senate  approved  five  bills  In- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], which  would  have  helped  to  al- 
leviate this  national  problem.     Unfor- 


tunately, only  one  of  them  was  approved 
by  the  other  body — a  bill  which  author- 
ized grants  for  improving  health  services 
for  migratory  workers.  This  was  at  least 
a  begiitnlng. 

In  this  Congress  as  in  the  last,  lead- 
ership in  this  task  has  been  undertaken 
by  our  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  Sen- 
ator Wn-LiAMS.  He  has  introduced  nine 
bills  designed  to  attack  such  ills  as  the 
general  lack  of  education,  the  absence 
of  necessary  child  care,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation,  housing  and  sani- 
tation, and  the  prevalence  of  a  distress- 
ingly low  wage. 

If  Congress  accomplishes  the  task  set 
out  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  it 
will  remove  a  system  of  \'irtual  peonage 
in  our  society.  In  doing  so.  America  will 
once  again  prove  that  it  is  a  nation 
where  no  one  is  forgotten,  where  the 
young  have  faith  and  their  elders  have 
hope. 

MILITARY  POSTURE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  today, 
I  asked  him  certain  questions  with  re- 
spect to  his  advanced  and  unclassified 
statement  on  the  military  posture  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
questions  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  know  the  questions  that 
I  posed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QTTESTIONS       or       SENATOR       MAKCAKIT       CHASB 

Smfth  to  Detense  Secretabt  McNamara, 
1963  Detensk  Postum:  Hkasincs,  Commit- 
tee ON  Armed  Sebvicbb,  D.8.  Sinatr 

L    INTRODtrtTION 

B.  1.  Latin  America 

1 .  On  pages  6  and  7  you  refer  to  the  Cuban 
crisis  and  the  diminishing  of  the  military 
threat  as  a  result  of  the  handling  of  the 
crisis.  Do  you  think  that  the  Improvements 
that  you  have  made  in  the  past  2  years  in 
our  general  purpose  forces  were  th.e  decisive 
factor  In  oxir  facing  up  to  Khrushchev's 
challenge  In  Cuba? 

2.  If  we  had  had  only  the  forces  which 
were  In  the  Inventory  as  of  January  1961. 
would  we  have  been  able  to  threaten  an 
Invasion  of  Cuba  In  October  1962? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  Improvements  under 
your  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Defense  mate- 
rially affected  the  outcome  of  the  Cuban 
crisis?     If  so,  how? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  tlie  lesson  of  Cuba 
was  that  the  tide  turned  because  of 
superiority  In  conventional  weapons?  That 
we  won  the  eyeball-to-eyeball  showdown  he- 
cause  we  had  superior  conventional  forces? 

5.  If  there  were  such  an  eyeball-to-eyeball 
showdown  In  some  areas  not  In  our  own 
backyard  like  Cuba  but  rather  nearer  Rus- 
sian soil  and  to  Khrushchev's  advantage — 
like  Berlin,  Iran,  Korea,  or  Thailand — who 
would  have  the  conventional  force  adrantage 
and  who  would  t>e  more  likely  to  win  the 
showdown? 

6.  How  do  you  assess  the  role  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  dtirlng  the  crlsia? 

7.  Was  It  placed  In  an  advanced  state  of 
readiness  to  preclude  twlng  caught  by  sur- 
prise or  to  Impress  upon  the  RuBslans  the 
seriousness  of   our  determination? 

8.  Were  we  close  to  thermonuclear  war 
during  the  week  of  October  22,  l»6a — did  w* 
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contemplate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Cuba — did  we  think  Khruahchev  would  Ini- 
tiate such  a  war  when  we  were  in  such  a 
state  of  preparedness? 

9.  "Escalation"  has  been  a  scareword  while 
"controlled  response"  has  had  very  favorable 
preference — almost  as  though  It  was  a  touch- 
stone of  military  magic.  1  gather  from  what 
you  have  said  in  the  past  that  we  retained 
the  power  of  controlled  response. 

Did  we  retain  the  power  of  escalation?  In 
your  concept  of  controlled  response,  Is  It 
desirable  that  we  have  the  power  of  esca- 
lation? 

10.  There  are  those  who  contend  that 
the  lesson  of  Cuba  was  that  we  won  that 
showdown  because  of  our  superior  conven- 
tional forces.  Yet,  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  lesson  of  Cuba  was  that  we 
won  that  showdown  because  It  turned  on 
being  a  nuclear  confrontation  and  we  had 
the  nuclear  superiority  and  sensing  that 
Khrushchev  backed  down. 

Was  there  a  nuclear  confrontation?  Did 
the  crisis  turn  on  our  nuclear  superiority 
or  on  our  conventional  superiority? 

11.  Had  Khrushchev  had  superior  conven- 
tional forces  in  Cuba,  what  would  have  been 
the  outcome  of  the  eyeball-to-eyeball  show- 
down? 

B.  7.  NATO 

1.  On  pages  14-19,  you  discuss  NATO.  Up 
until  now  our  defense  of  Western  Europe  has 
been  based  on  our  overwhelming  nuclear  su- 
periority, both  in  terms  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  and  in  terms  of  our  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  power. 

Despite  great  disparities  in  conventional 
forces  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  NATO, 
the  Communists  have  been  deterred  from 
military  aggression  in  Europe. 

Now  you  propose  to  build  the  conventional 
strength  of  Europe  to  the  point  where  it 
could  cope  with  a  Communist  assault  with- 
out resorting  to  nuclear  weapons.  Do  you 
think  that  this  policy  Increases  the  risks 
to  the  Russians? 

2.  If  the  worst  they  might  suffer  would 
be  a  repulse  back  to  their  inlUal  lines  ( under 
a  strictly  containment  policy),  would  they 
not  find  this  an  attractive  risk? 

3.  Is  it  realistic  to  assume  that  the  Euro- 
peans will  raise  the  necessary  conventional 
forces  to  fill  the  gap  between  their  present 
strength  and  that  of  the  Soviet  bloc? 

4.  Do  not  Europeans  see  the  new  policy  of 
raising  the  threshold  at  which  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  introduced  as  a  device 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  possible 
damage  while  the  European  ooiintrles  take 
the  brunt  of  a  conventional  assault? 

6.  If  not,  to  what  do  you  attribute  their 
lethargy? 

8.  Tour  new  policy  for  Europe  seems  to 
assume  that  the  Soviets  would  not  introduce 
the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  But 
are  not  their  vmits  equipped  with  these 
weapons? 

7.  What  Is  the  basis  for  your  assumption 
that  they  would  not  use  them  if  it  were  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so? 

8.  Do  you  see  the  present  French  position 
on  an  independent  nuclear  deterrent  as  re- 
lated to  French  rejection  of  the  U.S.-spon- 
sored  strategy  for  the  defense  of   Europe? 

9.  Our  old  policy  for  NATO  was  known  as 
the  sword  and  shield  policy,  with  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe  serving  as  the  shield 
— and  with  nuclear  forces,  principally  United 
States,   serving  as  the  sword. 

The  Nassau  communique  described  the 
current  policy  as  the  old  sword  and  shield 
in  reverse  with  the  new  emphasis  on  Polaris. 

In  your  estinuitlon,  what  lias  changed  in 
Eiirope — what  has  changed  in  the  way  of 
Allied  forces — what  has  changed  in  the  Com- 
mimist  threat — to  Justify  applying  the  old 
sword  and  shield  policy  in  reverse?  In  other 
words,  why  are  30  NATO  divisions,  which 
formerly  were  regarded  aa  sufflcient  only  as 


the   shield   against  Communist   nonnuclear 
assault,  now  considered  an  adequate  sword? 

10.  You  discuss  ccamnand  and  control  on 
pages  39  and  40  under  "11.  Strategic  Retalia- 
tory Fca-ces"  and  thU  next  question  perhaps 
is  more  properly  put  at  that  point— but  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  question  I  have  Just 
asked,  I  want  to  propose  It  to  you  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  multilateral  nu- 
clear force  proposed  at  the  Nassau  meeting 
poses  difficult  command  and  control  prob- 
lems. 

If  these  problems  do  not  have  a  simple  so- 
lution, does  not  the  multilateral  approach 
encumber  the  use  of  nuclear  deterrent  force, 
thus  making  it  less  rather  than  more  effec- 
tive? 

11.  Do  we  want  to  commit  US,  forces  to 
such  an  arrangement? 

12.  If  there  is  an  assault  by  the  Soviet 
block  against  Western  Europe  and  If  our 
conventional  forces  fall  under  that  assault, 
at  what  pxjint  would  you  resort  to  nuclear 
force? 

13.  What  would  you  describe  as  "over- 
whelming defeat" — at  what  point  would  our 
conventional  forces  be  facir.g  overwhelming 
defeat? 

E.  Arms  control  and  disarmament 

1.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  :  our  state- 
ment on  page  27  dealing  with  "Arms  control 
and   disarmament."   I  have  a   few  questions. 

In  a  speech  you  made  in  Chicago  a  year 
ago  you  spoke  of  the  growing  destructive 
power  of  Soviet  nuclear  forces. 

Do  you  think  that  when  the  Soviets  reach 
the  point  of  being  able  to  wreak  unaccept- 
able damage  on  the  United  States,  we  are  in 
a  State  of  "nuclear  stalemate"? 

2.  What  would  you  call  'unacceptable 
damage"? 

3.  Do  the  Soviets  ha%'e  that  capability 
now? 

4.  If  a  point  of  nuclear  stalemate  is 
reached,  would  we  in  any  way  have  a  "de- 
cisive margin  of  superiority"  and  if  so.  in 
what  form  would  It  be — and  of  what  sig- 
nificance would  It  t>e? 

5.  Are  you  confident  that  the  Soviets  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  nuclear  stalemate — or  will 
they  constantly  strive  for  a  technological 
breakthrough  to  upset  the  balance  in  their 
favor  ? 

6.  If  a  nuclear  stalemate  exists,  with  the 
admitted  strong  conventional  force  of  Russia 
facing  Western  Europe — In  the  event  that 
NATO  forces  should  be  faced  with  over- 
whelming defeat  in  Europe  by  conventional 
forces,  where  does  that  leave  NATO  and  us 
if  we  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  nuclear 
stalemate? 

7.  Never  before  in  the  memories  of  Amer- 
icans have  we  considered  ourselves  less  than 
superior,  or  at  least  potentially  superior,  to 
any  other  power  in  the  world.  The  stale- 
mate concept  negates  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  stalemate  doc- 
trine can  have  serious  long-term  effects  on 
our  national  will,  our  courage  and  our  de- 
termination to  resist  attacks  on  our  way  of 
life.  Do  you  have  any  concern  on  this  po- 
tential aspect  and  how  would  you  propose 
to  prevent  such  deteriorating  results? 

8.  Unclassified  estimates  of  U.S.  superior- 
ity over  the  U.S.S.R.  in  nuclear  warheads 
and  delivery  systems  range  from  4  to  1  to 
10  to  1. 

Why  doesn't  this  superiority  afford  us  the 
widest  range  of  options — or  controlled  re- 
sponses— to  cope  with  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  why  should  we  not  continue  to 
strive  for  a  war-fighting  and  war-winning 
nuclear  capability? 

9.  You  have  spoken  at  times  in  terms  of 
"mutual  deterrence" — equating  it  with 
"nuclear  stalemate."  Do  you  really  think 
that  mutuality  with  Khrushchev  is  possi- 
ble— especially  when  Jvist  recently  he  said 
that  he  would  live  to  see  Russia  and  Red 
China  throw  the  last  shovel  of  dirt  on  our 
grave? 
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10.  Should  we  help  Russia  reach  BMt. 
with  us  by  scaling  down  our  powM^lZ 
slowing  up  our  efforts?  '='^H>y 

11.  On  the  score  of  "mutuality-  iw-, 
about  the  Russians  showing  some  good  f^ 
by  letting  us  catch  up  with  them  on  boc^ 
power   for    rockets   and    missiles?         '~'*«r 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  once  the  Ru««i.n. 
have  achieved  parity  with  us  that  theTw^ 
then  stop  their  drive  to  push  ahead  of  «7 


SMTTH-MUNDT  ACT  ANmVERSARY 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  you  nu, 
recall  that  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  ocoT 
sion  of  the  15th  anniversary  of  thi 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  which  l  was  prS 
leged  to  coauthor  with  my  esteemed  col" 
league.  H.  Alexander  Smith.  I  introduced 
two  very  important  bills,  which  woSd 
stimulate  and  expand  our  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs  i  u, 
sure  you  are  all  aware  of  the  nne  re- 
suits  the  United  States  has  reaped  from 
these  programs,  but  as  I  stated  earlier 
here  in  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
just  as  equally  aware  of  the  fact  that 
these  programs  could  be  implemented  to 
a  greater  extent  by  stimulating  the  func- 
tions of  the  existing  exchanges  and  by 
expanding  them  to  Include  other  types-1 
such  as  art  exhibits,  representing  many 
nations,  both  here  in  the  United  Stata 
and  abroad. 

And,  then,  I  think  you  are  cogniamt 
of  the  problems,  insignificant  as  they 
may  seem,  which  the  visiting  exchange 
participants  are  faced  with  while  they  are 
guests  of  the  United  States,  just  smaD 
particulars,  but  the  kind  which  create 
better  relationships  through  wanner  and 
kinder  hospitality.  This  I  think,  could 
be  done  through  better  coordination  and 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Last  year.  I  assisted  with  an  exchange 
program,  the  international  soil  and 
water  conservation  seminar,  which  was 
held  on  the  campus  of  South  DakoU 
State  CoUege  in  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  in 
which  approximately  26  countries  par- 
ticipated. Once  again.  I  was  made  aware 
of  the  great  contribution  such  exchanges 
make  toward  peace  and  understanding 
among  nations,  but  again.  I  was  also 
made  aware  of  the  need  for  better  coordi- 
nation in  these  programs,  and  of  the  fact 
that  more  types  of  exchanges  can  be 
successfully  achieved  with  all  phases  of 
social  and  economic  life — from  fanning 
to  the  fine  arts. 

Along  these  lines,  I  was  indeed  grati- 
fied to  receive  a  letter  from  the  man  who 
was  most  instrumental  in  the  planning 
and  coordination  of  this  seminar  in 
Brookings,  expressing  his  interest  and 
strong  approval  of  my  proposals. 
Through  his  experience  in  this  seminar 
he  realized  the  importance  which  lays  in 
the  passage  of  my  two  proposals.  S.  558 
seeks  the  objective  of  greater  coordina- 
tion among  our  exchange  programs  and 
bringing  out  the  welcome  mat  where  all 
visitors  can  see  it.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 30  would  amend  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
by  stimulating  and  expanding  our  al- 
ready invaluable  exchanges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  Dean  Orville  Bentley's 
letter  into  the  Congressional  Rzcoed,  so 
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that  all  of  my  colleagues  might  have  the 
benefit  of  reading  the  reactions  to  my 
prop<K»ls  by  a  man  experienced  in  this 

area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
»s  follows: 

DIVISIOH  OT   ACRICTn.T  V  RE . 

SOTTTH  Dakota  Statk  Colikgb, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  February  5,  1963. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mcndt, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

XJcAS  Senator  Mvndt;  Mr.  O'Brien  ■aas 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
cussion al  Record  for  J.inuary  28,  1963. 
wlilch  contained  a  rpeech  given  before  the 
Senate  by  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  pas.-^age  of  the  Smllh- 
Mundt  Act. 

Your  position  was  well  taken,  and  I  found 
It  most  enjoyable  reading.  We.  of  course, 
were  pleased  to  note  your  kind  reference  to 
tlie  International  Soil  and  Water  Seminar 
held  on  our  campus  last  summer.  I  am  sure 
tbat  everyone  concerned  with  the  seminar 
bare  would  agree  that  the  experience  was 
worthwhile  for  those  who  participated  and 
that  It  had  a  salutory  effect  on  the  faculty  In 
the  Division  of  Agriculture  and  we  hope  In 
broadening  our  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  neighbors  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  area  of  soil  and  water 
resource  development. 

I  especially  want  to  iinderscore  a  coniment 
that  appears  in  the  third  column  on  page 
1193  of  the  Record,  wherein  reference  is  made 
to  the  Importance  of  having  student  ex- 
changes, teacher  exchanges,  and  other  ex- 
changes related  to  the  academic  area.  I 
often  sav  In  talking  to  groups  that  educa- 
tion Is  one  of  the  powerful  tools  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  adjustment.  This  Idea,  of 
course.  Is  not  original  at  all  with  me.  but 
If  this  is  the  belief  of  a  nation  such  as  ours. 
then  we  should  be  sure  that  education  ai.d 
understanding  brought  about  through  It  will 
constitute  a  tool  for  the  economic  and  social 
develc^ment  of  emerging  nations.  As  a  na- 
tion we  all  too  frequently  look  to  solutions 
InvolTing  material  things  and  minimise  the 
importance  of  motivation  and  stimulation  of 
progress  through  the  Introduction  of  ideas 
and  ideals  for  a  free  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Obvtllk  G.  Bejttlet. 

Dean,  Division  of  Agriculture  and  Direc- 
tor of  Experiment  Station. 


REMARKABLE  PROGRESS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN SLOVAK  WOMEN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  known  as  the  State  with  the 
greatest  number  of  Slovak  fraternal 
organizations.  Although  their  first  fra- 
ternal group  was  founded  as  long  ago  as 
February  14.  1890.  the  Slovaks  have  con- 
tinued to  be  leaders  in  this  field. 

Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  remarkable  progress  American 
Slovak  women  have  made  in  both  fra- 
ternal life  and  education.  Recently, 
their  largest  fraternal  organization,  the 
First  Catholic  Slovak  Ladies,  which  has 
a  large  membership  in  the  Keystone 
State,  observed  its  70th  anniversary. 
Another  large  group,  the  Vincentian 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  PerrysviUe,  Pa.,  cel- 
ebrated the  60th  anniversary  of  its 
arrival  in  tills  country.  These  organi- 
zations have  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  American  Slovaks  and 
have  enriched  our  education  system  with 
over  421  teachers  and  nurses,  who  teach 


in  some  37  schools,  mostly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  maintain  4  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  the  First  Catholic 
Slovak  Ladies  wiU  hold  their  annual 
meeting  beginning  Sunday.  February  24, 
1963.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  them  for  their  leadership  in 
fratemalism.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Vincentian  Sisters  of 
Charity  on  their  outstanding  record  of 
six  decades. 

I  a.<:k  for  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  placed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka.  well-known 
American  Slovak  journalist,  a  native 
PitLsburcher  and  a  product  of  American 
Slovak  fraternalism.  Tlie  article  ap- 
peared in  the  February  issue  of  Dobry 
Pastier — Good  Shepherd — oflBcial  organ 
of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sr\EN  Decides  or  Progress  of  Slovak  Cath- 
olic Women  in  America 
(By  John  C.  Sciranka> 

Beginning  this  year,  the  First  Catholic 
Slovak  Ladles  tJnlon.  the  largest  Slovak 
women's  organization  In  the  world,  started 
on  Its  eighth  decade.  The  organization  was 
founded  In  1892  by  Mrs.  Anna  Hurban  with 
the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Purdek.  who  Is 
also  known  as  the  "Kather  of  American  Slo- 
vaks." Mrs.  Hurban  is  often  described  by  her 
successor,  Mrs.  Helen  Kocan.  who  is  com- 
pleting her  third  decade  as  supreme  presi- 
dent In  June  1963.  as  an  organizer  "with  a 
lantern,"  who  was  going  from  house  to  house 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  seeking  new  members  In 
order  to  be  able  to  form  the  first  Slovak 
Catholic  women's  lodge,  from  which  sprung 
the  most  progressive  women's  organization, 
with  a  present  membership  of  close  to  94.000, 
whose  supreme  officers  are  determined  to 
reach  a  membership  of  100.000  by  1967  when 
the  union  will  observe  its  diamond  or  75th 
anniversary. 

The  Pennsylvania  members  are  proud  that 
although  the  organization  was  founded  in 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Ilona  Ratkovic  of  Pltubiu-gh,  Pa., 
was  Its  first  president. 

During  the  seven  decades  the  foUowing 
were  its  supreme  presidents:  nona  Ratkovic, 
Anna  Vojna  Strunak.  Rozaila  Hozeny-Bojtlm. 
Pauline  Doerl,  Anna  OndreJ.  Frances  C.  Ja- 
kubcln.  and  the  current  president,  Mra. 
Helen  Kocan.  who  took  office  3  months  after 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  inaugu- 
rated In  1933.  and  upon  the  death  of  her 
predecessor.  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Jakubcln,  of 
Reading.  Pa.,  known  for  her  energy  and  de- 
termination, which  she  applied  with  full 
force  In  order  to  place  the  organization  on 
a  sound  financial  basis. 

Perusing  the  pages  of  history  of  this  or- 
ganization, we  must  admire  the  willpower 
and  natural  t^ilents  of  these  pioneer  women 
and  their  successors,  who  have  made  Its 
growth  possible  and  use  Its  accumulated  as- 
sets of  $33  million  not  only  to  aid  its  mem- 
bers, but  also  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  varloiis  religious,  educational,  and 
charitable  Institutions,  among  which  the 
greatest  Is  their  own  home  for  the  aged, 
known  as  Villa  Sancta  Anna,  built  at  a  cost 
of  close  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  at 
Bechwood  Village,  the  suburb  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  S  years  ago. 

The  organization  observed  its  70th  anni- 
versary in  1962  with  religious,  civic  and 
fraternal  programs  In  the  following  cities: 
Chicago,  111.,  where  Most  Rev.  Bishop  An- 
drew O.  Grutka,  D.D..  its  honorary  president 
pyontlflcated.  This  was  followed  by  a  cele- 
bration at  Reading,  Pa.,  where  the  late  su- 
preme president,  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Jakabcin, 


resided.  Then  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  district, 
from  whence  came  the  first  supreme  presi- 
dent, held  Its  celebration  at  Tlneentlan 
Sisters  Mother  House  at  Perrysvllle.  where 
they  also  conunemoratod  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  these  Sisters  to 
Braddock,  Pa.,  where  they  began  their  work 
of  teaching  Slovak  children  in  parochial 
schools.  Their  number  grew  during  the  pe- 
riod of  6  decades  to  421  members,  who  teach 
In  37  parochial  schools.  8  high  schools  and 
give  religious  Instructions  to  children  in 
Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  nurse  the  HI  in 
4  hospitals. 

The  ladles  of  Pittsburgh  district  of  this 
organlz.itlon  made  It  a  double  celebration, 
observing  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  union 
and  honoring  especially  the  four  pioneer- 
Sisters  of  this  order:  namely.  Sister  M. 
Claudia,  Sister  M  Melitta,  Sister  M.  Martina 
and  Sister  M.  Agllberta.  who  have  been 
blessed  to  observe  the  60th  anniversary  of 
their  order  in  America,  where  they  came  on 
November  14,  1902,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
late  Rev.  Adalbert  Kazincy  of  Braddock.  Pa., 
where  they  were  first  established. 

Tlie  great  work  of  these  Sisters  was  re- 
membered by  the  generous  Ladies  Union, 
who  have  also  paid  tribute  to  their  superiors: 
namely.  General  Mothers  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, starting  with  the  pioneer  Rev.  Mother 
M.  Emerentlana  and  followed  by  Rev. 
Mother  M.  Ignatla,  Rev.  Mother  M.  Gregory. 
Rev.  Mother  M.  Raymunda  and  the  present 
Rev.  Mother  M.  Ildefonsa. 

This  order  also  maintains  a  Mother  Houae 
at  Villa  San  Bernardo.  Bedford.  Ohio,  where 
the  Cleveland-Lakewood  district  held  ItB 
celebration.  The  New  York-New  Jersey  dis- 
trict met  at  Perth  Amboy.  N.J..  for  the  fes- 
tivities and  the  70th  anniversary  programs 
was  concluded  with  a  celebration  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

The  70th  anniversary  wlU  also  go  into  his- 
tory of  this  union  on  account  of  a  merger  of 
the  Slovak  Catholic  Cadet  Union  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  being  concluded,  which  enriched 
the  organization  with  additional  new 
members. 

The  70th  anniversary  will  also  be  remem- 
t)ered  by  the  complete  sellout  of  100,000 
Slovak  cookbooks,  which  the  organization 
published.  The  11th  edition  of  10.000  waa 
ordered  to  fiU  the  new  orders.  Slovak  wo- 
men are  noted  for  being  wonderful  cooka  and 
their  daughters  and  granddaughters  are  fol- 
lowing in  their  footsteps.  They  published 
several  hundred  of  recipes  for  the  present 
and  future  generations,  which  is  adding  to 
the  happiness  of  homes  and  families  in  thla 
modem  age. 

The  organization  is  making  preparations 
for  its  quadrennial  convention,  which  wiU 
be  held  in  September  1968  at  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  at  its  annual  meeting  during  the  week 
of  February  24  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  re- 
ports will  be  given  by  all  supreme  officers; 
namely,  the  above-mentioned  supreme  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Helen  Kocan;  supreme  chaplain. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  M.  Tondra;  supreme 
secretary.  Mrs.  Susan  Matuschak,  who  com- 
pleted 30  years  as  supreme  officer;  supreme 
secretary  of  Junior  Order,  Mrs.  Frances  Mi- 
zenko,  who  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
enroll  younger  members,  and  Miss  Anna  R. 
Yasso.  supreme  treasurer,  who  reported  re- 
cently the  total  assets  of  $33,693,649.46.  This 
was  accumulated  during  the  seven  decades 
besides  the  mUlions  paid  in  death  benefits 
and  contributions  to  religious,  patriotic,  and 
charitable  needs,  for  which  the  organization 
is  known.  However,  its  supreme  officers  and 
members  feel  that  It  pays  to  be  generous 
and  charitable,  for  It  brings  unlimited  re- 
turns. 

Other  officers  who  wUl  render  reports  are 
the  following:  Mrs.  Margaret  Kuzma,  Mra. 
Mary  Bayus.  and  Mrs.  Veronica  Radocha. 
vice  presidents;  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Haydu  and  Mrs. 

Anna  K.  Hruskovlch,  trustees;  Mrs.  Ella 
Vlasaty,  Mrs.  Mary  Osadjan,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
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Zaaslck,  au<ilt<s«,  and  Mrs.  Ellzabetli  Lip- 
ovsky,  e<Utor. 

Tills  yMU*  the  organisation,  no  doubt,  wlU 
again  prove  Its  generosity  towards  the  Insti- 
tute of  8S.  CyrU  and  Methodius,  which  Is 
being  constructed  In  Rome  fcH*  the  training 
of  priests  for  Slovakia,  where  the  apostles, 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  brought  Chris- 
tianity In  AJ3.  863,  which  is  ably  described 
in  the  official  organ  of  the  union  "Zenska 
Jednota"  (Ladies  Union) ,  edited  by  an  Amer- 
ican-born editor  of  Slovak  descent,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Llpovsky,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  who 
is  a  product,  like  most  of  the  supreme  offi- 
cers, of  American  Slovak  fraternalism.  Mrs. 
Llpovsky  holds  the  distinction  of  being  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
St.  Cyril's  Academy,  Danville.  Pa.,  which  is 
the  girls'  school  of  higher  learning  founded 
and  conducted  by  the  Congregation  of  Slo- 
vak Sisters  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who 
are  also  the  daughters  and  granddaughters 
of  American  Slovak  pioneers  and  fra- 
ternal ists. 


February  ^q 

It  Is  a  matter  of  considerable  rtgnlflea** 
lat  this  abrupt  demonstratinn  zTr"^ 


UNITED  STATES -CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  both  interested  and  impressed  by 
the  response  in  Canada  to  my  own  in- 
terest in  the  Canadian  election  and  the 
campaign  now  in  progress  there.  Some 
of  the  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  Canadiaiis  expresses  the  view  that 
Americans  know  very  little,  and  have 
little  interest,  in  what  goes  on  north 
of  our  border. 

But  that  Is  not  true,  at  least  compara- 
tively speaking.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Latin  American  Subcommittee, 
I  have  been  following  closely  the  prog- 
ress of  the  border  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  it  is  my 
sad  conclusion  that  our  U.S.  relations 
with  Canada  are  much  closer  than  our 
relations  with  Mexico,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  latter  nation  is  about  twice  as 
populous  as  Canada.  Our  trade,  our 
culture,  our  history,  our  current  alli- 
ances, and  the  contacts  of  our  people, 
all  bear  out  a  comity  and  friendship  with 
Canada  that  considerably  exceeds  that 
with  Mexico. 

The  border  program  is  one  means  of 
correcting  that  condition.  I  hope  it  will 
be  successful.  It  is  possible,  in  fact,  that 
fiome  of  the  devices  we  have  set  up  with 
Canada  could  also  be  applied  to  our 
relations  with  Mexico. 

For  example,  the  Interparliamentary 
Committee  of  American  and  Canadian 
Legislators  has  been  one  of  the  instru- 
ments Uiat  has  promoted  closer  ties  be- 
tween our  countries.  It  has  brought  our 
National  Legislators  together  for  the  best 
kind  of  frstnk  discussion  of  mutual  prob- 
lems. It  has  brought  about  a  better  ex- 
change of  information,  including  the  de- 
livery in  my  oflBce.  at  least,  of  the  record 
of  the  debate  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment along  with  our  own  Congressional 
Record.  Some  of  the  vigor  and  mutual 
activity  of  our  interparliamentary  pro- 
gram with  Canada  deserves  to  be  applied 
to  our  interparliamentary  progrsun  with 
Mexico. 

I  have  been  heard  to  express  the  view 
recently  that  our  relations  with  Canada 
are  too  important  to  leave  to  diplomats, 
and  that  our  differences  of  opinion  can- 
not and  should  not  be  swept  under  the 
rug. 


Today,  there  arrived  in  my  oflBce  a 

series  of  editorials  from  the  Winnipeg  *^**  *^^  abrupt  demonstration  oT 

Tribune,  of  Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  which  '^^^  influence  on  oiu-  internal  affairs  ^TL, 

reflect  a  similar  opinion.     The  editor,  '"*^"'*«<*    ^^    immediate    violent    Caa,^ 

ULr.  Eric  Wells,  was  kind  enough  to  for-  frn^i^^/^^^^rh  «  V^"^^  ^nnzMKi  foriT 

ward  them  to  me.  and  I  ask  una^  'Z.'^cr^ZZl^^,  ^^  ^viiiT 

be   prmted   at  this  hostuitv.    Oniv  thos..  nation.  Ik.!?,?*^ 

M 

o 

tl 

weighs  our  national  sensitivities  f*"   '""" 


consent  that  they   oe   prmted   at  this  hostility.    Oniy  thole  nauonrwhi;^^^ " 

point  in  the  Record,  together  with  Mr.  satrapies  who  know  their  masters  w^* 

Wells' letter.  so  docile.     But  Canada  prides  itself  m.** 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  independence.    And  it  can  only  be  th« 

and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence    in    the    American   people    "^ 


the  Record,  as  follows 

The  Wikntpeg  THibttne. 

Tcbruary  IS, 1963. 
Senator  Wayne  Mchse,      i 
The  Senate.  } 

Washinffton.  DC. 

Deak  Senator:  Over  the  years  your  inter- 
est in  Canadian  affairs,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States,  has  been  one  of 
the  few  constant  contacts  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  public  domain.  ,»  __.  „_.  „_  ,„„„     c„h^»«i      ..  ^      —  ■i«-« 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  a  news  report  the        he  mos?  t^rtlnent  ,«u.  ^^f  ^;,"  ^"  **««»» 
other  day  that   you   Intend    to   cont^ue   to     Jore    of    o^r   n/t?nn„^  :!,u' ^i'^ 
express    your    observations    on    this    subject      Ar^!.Hn«^  ^-.r,.„   .      *  k^       "'*^"^*°'*^  « 
with  candor  during   the  Canadian   election.     ''"?."'.?"_ *^°?flP.?. °'. ^'^^^  ".^^K^^'ly 

Apart  from  the  depth  of  the  Lssues  In- 
volved In  the  election,  which  are  Indeed  com- 
plicated, there  certainly  Is  the  need  for 
improvement  of  Amerlcan-Canadiar.  under- 
standing. In  my  opinion,  there  are  polly- 
anna  elements  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
many  in  high  places  or  In  journalistic  circles, 
camouflaging  such  differences  as  do  exist.  ♦>,„„  ^„  k„  ^^  ^         ..  — * 

It  perhaps  is  a  symptom  of  the  age  that      Tt7e^t\et^T^'''^-  ^'^'^^  ^-o»ve<i.  «hI 
most  of  us  prefer  simple  conclusions.     I  be-  ■      ^f 

Ueve  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  degree  of 
rapport  on  basic  purposes,  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  extension  of  policies  beyond  that  mtist 
inevitably  be  complicated,  distasteful  as  It 
may  be  to  the  general  public, 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
few  recent  editorials  from  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  on  this  subject,  because,  In  general, 
I  believe  this  matter  is  getting  out  of  focus, 
and   you   can  do  something   about   it. 


receive  this  without  affront.  '       ^  ^ 

Despite  this,  we  still  have  a  problem  v 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  subject  « 
defense— and  more  particularly  nwa^ 
policy— has  brought  about  an  elecUoo^ 
cause  the  matter  was  propelled  to  our  »»»! 
tlon  by  American  expressions  of  mjIiJZ" 
some  official  and  some  not.  It  was  a  van^ 
undefined  subject  which  didn't  demaodW 
attention  in  the  elecUon  last  June,  at  \^ 


It  Is  a  stimulating  challenge  for  botk 
Americans  and  Canadians  now  thatthUmK. 
Ject  finally  has  surfaced.  Much  too  iaot 
was  It  submerged  by  the  afterdlnner  gpelk 
ers  extolling  our  friendship  as  something  m 
precious  that  to  express  differences  was  »klL 
to  blasphemy.  Whatever  differences  then 
may  be  should  take  on  definite  form  so  that 


Yours  sincerely, 


Eric  Wells. 

Editor. 


[Prom  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Feb.  7,  1963] 

UNACCtrSTOMED  AS  We  ARE 

There  is  one  fundamental  Issue  which 
must  be  faced  In  the  election.  It  Is  the 
question  of  Canadian-American  relations. 
This  is  a  question  that  in  being  discussed 
at  all  may  raise  charges  of  antl-Amerlcan- 
Ism.  Despite  this.  It  must  be  faced  if  this 
country  truly  is  seeking  a  definition  of  Its 
identity. 

The  creation  of  a  national  broadcasting 
policy,  carefully  balanced  to  preserve  Cana- 
dian content,  and  the  sensitivities  exposed 
by  attempts  to  stem  the  flood  of  American 
magazines,  are  only  glimmerings  of  this 
problem's  true  magnitude. 

The  election  was  brought  about  by  the 
statement  of  one  retired  American  general, 
followed  by  a  note  from  the  US.  State  De- 
partment. Without  these  two  unexpected 
events.  Parliament  probably  would  have  con- 
tinued for  some  months.  At  least  It  would 
have  continued  until  a  domestic  issue  had 
emerged  to  demand  a  realinement  of  con- 
trol. 

Instead  of  the  normal  procedures  of  re- 
sfKjnsible  government,  this  country  has  been 
precipitated  into  an  election  by  actions  from 
outside.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
disguising  the  fact  that  American  opinion 
of  how  we  conduct  our  affairs  pulled  the  key- 
stone out  of  otir  political  edifice.  This 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  government. 
forced  an  election,  and  In  doing  so  revealed 
an  abyss  between  two  nations.  For  genera- 
tions both  had  camouflaged  their  differences 
\mder  the  euphemistic  admiration  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  undefended  border. 


pec  ted. 

In  approaching  this  North  American  mb- 
frontatlon.  It  should  be  recognized  in  ad- 
vance that  there  are  many  supersensltht 
types  on  both  sides  of  the  border  who  woeI 
like  it  the  least  bit.  They  are  the  ones  who 
believe  that  friendship  cannot  survive  dlfle. 
ences.  In  Canada,  this  group  will  .hout 
"antl-AmerlcanIsm"  on  any  Canadian  view- 
point expressed. 

But  In  the  United  States  Itself  there  wuibe 
a  larger  group  which  will  appreciate  headiK 
from  us  after  years  of  silence.  In  that  coul- 
try  where  the  pronounceonents  of  govern- 
ment are  not  held  to  be  beyond  crlUcttm  bj 
the  public,  many  are  aware  that  yean  of 
absence  of  candor,  have  at  last  been  revcaM 
at  official  levels.  In  now  discussing  poUej 
differences,  the  matter  does  not  Involve  utl- 
Americanism  at  all. 

Of  all  the  voices  raised  In  criticism  of 
American  foreign  policy,  the  most  peoetnt- 
Ing  come  from  within  the  body  of  Amertcu 
opinion  Itself.  But  all  around  them,  in  the 
ranks  of  their  allies,  they  are  accustomed  to 
pussyfooting  platitudes,  particularly  froB 
Canadians.  Now.  they  would  like  to  know 
what  do  we  really  think,  and  what  1>  ov 
definition  of  national  purpose. 

It  shotild  be  remembered  that  we  are  dnl- 
ing  with  Americans,  the  same  people  who 
began  a  revolution  to  demand  that  they,  ii 
colonists,  should  enjoy  the  same  right*  m 
Englishmen  which  In  1776  were  denied  than. 
Canadian  rights  to  opinion  on  outside  pol- 
icies affecting  our  future  are  not  denied,  ud 
we  should  not  be  timid  about  expiiilni 
them.  Thoughtful  Americans  wUl  readll; 
understand. 


[Prom  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Feb.  15.  190] 
The  Cover  Treatment 

Newsweek,  a  news-lnterpretlve  magaztDC. 
has  given  Canada  the  cover  treatment 
Gone  are  all  the  platitudes  and  the  dortnf 
tributes  which  featured  Its  prevloui  rtR 
excursions  north  of  the  border.  Today  w* 
aren't  very  nice  people.  At  best.  It  appMn 
that  Canadians  are  a  bunch  of  timid  tenanti 
overdue  on  their  rent  for  half  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

There  Is  no  purpose  In  disputing  the  eoB- 
cluslons  of  this  magazine.  Its  version  of  tte 
events  In  Canada  recalls  Dr.  Johnson'i  rt- 
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_,,^-  "I  have  found  you  an  argument,  but 
KTnot  obligwl  to  And  you  underrtanding." 
^^ment  J-  e^-T.  undwstaixdln.  U  dU- 
flciSt.    We  doubt  IT  Newaweek  could  grasp 

tuat. 


lust  the  same.  It  is  Interesting  to  see  how 
.uiranadian  confrontation— for  that's  what 
!S  .lection  haa  h^comt  In  the  United 
""tea— la  »>«l»B  processed  by  a  mass  media 

Viator  on  which  so  many  Americana  de- 
Znd  for  guidance.  There  U  no  point  In  dla- 
P*^.    _  xw-   .iirutrflriAi   Roncluslons. 


putlog 


the  superficial  conclusions. 


Ifewiweek  ha«  served  a  useful  purpoee  for 
It  reveals  the  gulf  separating  large  bodies  of 
inicrlcan  and  Canadian  opinion.  It  U  made 
^Mitfent  that  even  in  sharing  the  same  lan- 
^ge,  we  do  not  automatically  achieve  un- 
deratandlng. 

Both  coimtrles  have  been  careless  about 
Mm  matter.  The  mereat  whlffa  of  contro- 
veW  result  in  charges  of  antl-AmerlcanUm, 
mtl-antl-Amerlcanlsm,  and  antl-Canadlan- 
um.  It  Is  not  a  compliment  to  our  com- 
mon heritage  and  our  vaunted  freedom  of 
meech  to  realize  how  much  mlsimderstand- 
Ing  exlata. 

It  la  more  distressing  to  note  the  em- 
pbasii  on  such  "antl"  speculation  in  view 
at  the  mutual  trust  and  reepect  that  is  the 
bssla  of  our  friendship.  Both  nations  are  to 
blame  for  this  diversion  because  of  the  lack 
of  candor  In  times  past. 

In  the  current  Newsweek  article  Canadi- 
ans are  under  the  microscope.  Thafs  the 
way  some  Americans  see  us.  Although  we 
dont  agree  with  Newsweek's  asEessment. 
the  fact  cannot  be  escaped  that  Canadians 
are  on  the  hot  seat. 

That's  Canada  they're  talking  about — not 
the  Congo.  ^__ 

(From  the  Winnipeg  Tribune.  Feb.  16,  1963) 
Tradi   SuaPLUs 

Tearend  figures  Issued  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  with  respect  to  Can- 
ada's 1962  foreign  trade  give  solid  ground 
for  optimism.  There  was  a  net  merchandise 
trade  surplus  of  approximately  $80  million, 
the  second  consecutive  trade  surplus  since 
1»63. 

It  la  encouraging  that  the  Increase  in  dol- 
lar value  in  both  imports  and  exports  was 
not  entirely  due  to  the  devalued  Canadian 
dollar  but  represented  a  significant  Increase 
In  physical  volume. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  Domin- 
ion Bureau  of  Statistics  report  which  are 
worthy  of  special  note  if  only  because  they 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  discussing 
Canada'a  future  trade  prospects. 

First  of  all,  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  primary  and  partly  processed  prod- 
ucts In  ovir  exports  continues.  The  order  of 
Importance  Is  also  useful  to  keep  well  in 
mind. 

The  priorities  are :  Newsprint,  wheat,  lum- 
ber and  wood  pulp,  nickel,  aluminum,  crude 
oil.  Iron  ore,  copper  and  uranium.  When 
considering  foreign  trade  In  relation  to  this 
country's  tariffs  and  also  when  assessing  the 
Importance  of  the  various  sectors  of  our  in- 
ternal economy  in  that  trade,  these  facts 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  These  products 
continue  to  be  the  bread-and-butter  earn- 
ers which  permit  us  to  Import  more  highly 
processed  goods  from  abroad.  Any  national 
trade  policy  which  ignores  this  situation 
could  get  us  into  serious  difficulties. 

Another  Item  in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  report  that  needs  to  be  thought 
about  Is  the  preponderance  of  our  trade  both 
ia  imports  and  exports  with  the  United 
States.  While  our  trade  surplus  with  Britain, 
our  second  biggest  trading  partner,  reached 
almoet  $360  million,  our  deficit  with  the 
United  States  was  $666  million.  It  la  not 
difficult  to  understand  where  our  balance-of- 
paymenta  difficulties  arlae.  Our  total  trade 
with  the  United  States  was  more  than  (8  bil- 
lion while  with  Britain  it  was  only  flVi 
billion. 


Another  check  on  overexuberance  in  con- 
sidering the  yearend  trade  flguree  is  the 
fact  that  Canada's  sales  to  Japan,  West  C3er- 
many.  Prance,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  as  well 
as  Baatem  Surope  and  lAtla  America  f  eU  by 
around  6  percent.  This  falloff  In  sales  was 
precisely  in  thoee  markets  where  it  was  hoped 
our  big  ezi>ort  drive  would  have  the  moet 
effect.  It  means  that  the  hoped-for  Improve- 
ment in  our  trade  with  such  highly  Indus- 
trialized states  as  Japan.  West  Germany. 
France,  and  Belgium  did  not  occur.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  situation  could  provide  am- 
munition for  those  who  argue  that  Britain's 
entry  Into  EEC  would  not  neceasstflly  bene- 
fit Canada. 

By  contrast  with  the  above  disappointing 
growth  In  export  trade  to  some  countries, 
gains  were  noted  in  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  report  of  exports  to  China.  Aus- 
tralia, the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  VeneBuela. 
Although  Australia  figvired  in  the  Improve- 
ment there  remains  little  in  the  1963  figures 
to  indicate  that  any  substantial  future  exists 
for  Canada  in  some  sort  of  CommonwesJth 
trading  alliance. 

We  ought  to  face  soberly  the  fact  that  Can- 
ada is  committed  to  the  United  States  to  a 
degree  that  must  color  all  our  other  relation- 
shli>6.  It  would  be  healthier  for  this  country 
if  this  were  not  so,  but  the  facts  stare  us  in 
the  face. 

The  United  States  must  also  be  prepared 
to  recognize  that  our  undue  reliance  on  trade 
with  that  country  Imposes  on  the  Canadian 
Government  an  imperative  need  to  seek 
ways  and  means  to  modify  this  situation. 
The  United  States  has  a  balance  of  trade  in 
her  favor  of  astronomical  proportions.  There 
is  plenty  of  leeway  In  this  area  for  Canadians 
to  search  for  alternative  sources  of  supply, 
which  In  turn  should  logically  become  alter- 
native markets,  without  the  United  States 
becoming  upset  about  our  efforts. 

It  also  should  be  useful  for  the  United 
States  to  remember  that  in  our  search  for 
alternative  markets,  by  which  means  we  may 
hop>e  to  balance  our  international  payments, 
we  compete  with  agricultural  and  other  sur- 
pluses which  the  United  States  Itself  U  try- 
ing to  dispose  of.  Attempts  by  the  United 
States  to  do  this  by  price-slashing  would 
only  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  their  largest 
trade  partner. 

The  figures  of  our  trade  during  1962  cer- 
tainly reinforce  the  argument  that  It  is  only 
by  a  total  Increase  in  all  world  trade  that 
we  Bhall  find  any  sure  way  to  continued 
prosperity.  Trade  blocs  cannot  possibly  be. 
for  Canada,  a  long-range  solution.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  get  Into  a  position  where  we 
can  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  a  total 
Increase  of  all  trade.  It  is  more  tixan  ever 
clear  that  it  is  on  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade  that  our  main  hope  should 
be  pinned. 


[From  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Feb.  18,  19631 
The  Imagemakers 

Canadian-American  relations  need  im- 
provement at  policy  levels  of  government. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  on  matters  of 
mutual  Involvement.  In  the  current  con- 
troversy on  nuclear  arms  neither  country, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  achieved 
understanding  of  the  other's  position. 

In  Canada  there  are  many  who  attempt  to 
blame  this  situation  on  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  United  States  there  are 
many  more  who  attribute  the  blame  to  the 
VJS.  State  Department.  Most  of  this  type  of 
criticism  comes  from  partisan  interests  which 
are  not  necessarily  reflective  of  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  two  countries.  There  is  a 
similarity  among  the  partisan  critics  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  Each  group  accuses  its 
own  government  of  being  "ham-handed, 
grossly  misinformed,  laggard,  and  incom- 
petent." 


Another  similarity  In  the  pertUan  view- 
point Is  the  mutual  emphasla  pUoed  on  *nhe 
Image"  of  one's  country  abroad.  Tliaaa 
imagemaken  apparently  want  tbeir  ooun- 
trles  to  preeent  a  pladd  and  fatooua  exprea- 
Bion  of  tranquUlty,  polished  by  publlc-rela- 
tlona  techniques. 

The  blandlahmenta  of  the  imagemaket* 
should  be  discarded  by  Americans  and  Cana- 
dlaiis  alike.  Too  long  have  they  Influenced 
attitudes,  disguised  Issues,  and  misled  our 
countries. 

It  is  this  newspaper's  opinion  that  gOT- 
eriunental  policy  differences  cannot  be  In- 
terpreted as  "the  Image"  of  respect  that 
{>eople  of  one  nation  hold  for  another.  If 
It  were  so,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  under- 
standing left  on  the  globe.  Uttle  as  It  may  be 
in  some  quarters.  The  Imagemakers  have 
written  off  Canadians  In  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  have  denigrated  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe;  and  have  demoted  the  French 
everywhere. 

Just  the  same.  It  is  necessary  that  coun- 
tries should  continue  to  improve  the 
channels  of  consultation  to  assist  in  defining 
areas  of  differing  views.  Arnold  Heeney. 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  had  this  In 
mind  when  addressing  the  Canadian  Club  ot 
Montreal  last  month. 

Outlining  the  history  of  this  commission 
which  has  been  working  for  60  years.  Mr. 
Heeney  pointed  to  nxmaerous  accomplish- 
ments. For  the  most  part  they  dealt  with 
problems  of  water  reeources  which  over- 
lapped the  border.  He  said  the  commission 
has  contributed  "a  dealrable  sanity  and  per- 
manence In  our  relations."  and  this  is  beyond 
dispute. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Heeney  said 
he  wondered  "whether  this  same  principle 
and  similar  procedures  could  be  usefully 
extended  beyond  problems  of  the  boundary." 
The  Idea,  he  said,  "seems  wc»-thy  of  con- 
sideration, on  both  sides,  and  this  especlaUy 
as  Canadian -United  States  mutual  Involve- 
ment, and  our  'dealinga  with  Uncle  Sam,' 
increase  dally  in  voitime.  complexity  and 
significance." 

Obvlotisly.  as  events  of  recent  weeks  have 
shown,  both  countries  could  benefit  by  Im- 
proving the  contact  for  "desirable  sanity  and 
permanence  in  our  relations"  stich  as  Mr, 
Heeney  suggests. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especially  interested  In  the  reference  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  and 
the  observations  about  it  made  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Heeney. 

On  the  Question  of  the  substance  of 
the  principal  difference  of  opinion  which 
brought  this  whole  matter  to  the  for© 
in  both  our  countries,  I  do  want  to  make 
one  or  two  more  observations.  Canadian 
objections  to  our  State  Department's 
note  have  been  long  and  loud  and  have 
been  particularly  emphasized  in  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  received  from  indi- 
vidual Canadians  on  this  matter. 

Yet  the  subject  matter  of  that  note 
was  and  will  remain  a  vital  matter  to 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  been  reminded  in  the  past  few 
weeks  of  the  decades  of  debate  that  went 
on  in  this  country  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  In  that  instance,  it  was  the 
United  States  which  hemmed  and  hawed, 
and  tried  to  say  yes  and  no  at  the  same 
time.  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  would 
have  kept  Canada  on  the  string,  so  to 
speak.  If  the  word  had  not  been  de- 
livered here,  loud  and  clear,  that  Canada 
was  tired  of  American  fencesitUng.  and 
was  going  to  go  ahead  and  construct  the 
seaway  without  us  if  we  did  not  make 
up  our  minds  in  a  hurry. 
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Now,  of  course,  it  vas  oiur  prerogative 
to  decide  tor  oiixsdvea  whethei  or  not 
we  wanted  to  Join  in  making  tbe  aetMvay 
a  joint  vtntore.  Bkit  ttiftt  in  no  way 
changed  the  faet  that  Cteiada  was.  tf 
anything,  more  vitally  affeetetf  by  our 
decision  than  we  were  ourselves.  For  the 
United  States,  the  seaway  looked  like 
a  good  thing,  but  not  an  essential  thing. 
For  Canada,  it  looked  essential,  and  it 
was  her  responsiUlity  to  her  own  future 
to  bulM  n  herself  If  the  United  States 
declined  to  make  a  decision. 

The  shock  treatment  applied  by  Can- 
ada on  that  occasion  got  results.  I  do 
not  remeuber  that  anyone  said  or  felt 
that  it  was  an  Interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  plain 
statement  of  Canadian  poller- 

That  is  why  I  think  the  defense  matter 
is  in  very  much  the  same  category.  No 
one  in  the  United  States  Is  saying  that 
Canada  must  have  nudeaz  weapons. 
But  she  did  enter  into  an  agreement 
calling  for  them,  and  If  Ae  declines  to 
carry  it  out,  then  the  United  States  must 
make  provisions  for  otnr  own  defense. 

This  is  as  true  of  the  fnttrre  as  it  is  of 
the  present.  The  argvunent  Is  being 
made  in  Canada  that  manned  Soviet 
bombers  wiU  probably  not  be  a»  much  of 
a  threat  10  jrears  from  now  as  they  are 
today,  and  because  the  Bomare  missile  is 
an  antibomber  weapon,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter much  whether  they  are  efifecttve  or 
not. 

That  does  not  say  much  for  our  North 
American  d^enses  during  the  period 
when  manned  bcokbers  wlU  be  a  threat. 

Worse  yet,  it  says  nothing  about  the 
time  when  an  antlmissfle  missile  will  be 
developed,  as  it  siffely  will  be.  That 
missile  will  also  have  to  have  a  nuclear 
warhead.  What  will  Canada's  policy  be 
then?  Will  she  have  new  reasons  why 
It  would  be  undeairable  to  have  them  on 
Canadian  soil? 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Canadian  crit- 
ics of  the  United  States  who  say  that 
this  is  a  Canadian  decision.  But  it  is 
one  that  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

And  what  Canada  does  about  it  must 
produce  an  immediate  response  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  either  proceed 
to  work  out  better  and  more  effective 
Joint  defenses  against  nuclear  attack,  or 
we  must  work  out  an  American  defense 
for  American  cities. 


INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE  IN 
THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MUNITY—ADDRESS BY  DR. 
WALTER  HALLSTEIN,  PRESIDENT, 

EUROPEAN    ECONOMIC    COMMU- 
NITY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1962,  Dr.  Walter  Hallstein, 
president  of  the  European  Economic 
Commimlty,  addressed  a  special  75th  an- 
niversary convocation  at  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University  tn  Lincoln.  Because  the 
Common  Market  is  of  great  importance 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  legislative 
approach.  I  ask  unanlmons  consent  that 
tiiie  entire  program,  including  the  intro- 
duction of  Dr.  Hallstein,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
asfoUowa: 

iNZKTsniT  Aif»  AcncVLTtjaa  nf  ws  BtmonuM 

BOOIVOlfIC    COMMUWiTt 

(By  Walter  Hallstein) 

(Dr.  Vance  D.  Rogers,  president  of  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan,  presided  at  a  special  l&th. 
anniversary  convocation  on  th«  campus  in 
Lincoln,  December  6,  1962.  The  convocation 
featured  Dr.  Walter  Hallstein,  president  of 
the  Eiuropean  Economic  Comsiunlty.  Dr. 
Rogers  presented  the  Honorable  Senator 
Carl  T.  Curtis.  U.S.  Senator  of  Nebraska, 
for  the  Introduction  of  Dr.  Hallstein.) 

President  Rogers,  Governor  Morriton,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
we  here  in  the  heartland  of  America  are 
both  privileged  and  honored  to  have  with 
us  today  Dr.  Walter  Hallstein,  president 
of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  that  Dr.  Hafl- 
etein  can  meet  with  us  to  discuss  America's 
stake  in  the  Common  Market. 

To  Identify  our  honored  guert  let  me  point 
to  his  accomplishments  prior  to  his  presi- 
dency of  the  Common  Market.  Dr.  Hallstein 
Ettidlcd  law  and  economics  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Bonn,  Munich,  and  Beriln.  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  he  earned  the  prized  doctoral 
degree  In  law  from  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  Hallstein  served  as  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frankfurt  from  1946  to  1948  and 
during  that  time  was  president  of  the  Con- 
ference of  German  Unlver?lty  Presidents. 
During  the  academic  year  1948—40,  Dr.  Hall- 
stein was  guest  professor  at  the  Foreign 
Service  School  of  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Common  Market  in  1958  Dr.  Hallstein 
served  as  Under  Secretary  of  Btate  in  the 
German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  Hallstein  Is  a  native  of  Germany's 
Rhlneland.  There  ts  a  bond  between  Rhine- 
landers,  French  and  German,  a  bond  which 
inspired  our  guest  to  work  for  economic 
unity  of  a  free  Europe,  a  unity  which  can 
avoid  war,  can  elevate  human  existence,  and 
can  lead,  he  hopes,  to  eventual  political 
unity  in  Western  Europe. 

Dr.  Hallstein  la  firmly  committed  to  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise.  He  knows  they 
will  work,  and  he  knows  they  are  free  Eu- 
rope's moot  formidable  weapon  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

In  this  audience  are  leaders  of  American 
agriculture  and  others  keenly  interested  In 
the  fortunes  of  American  agriculture — the 
best  and  most  elBclent  producers  In  the 
world  are  represented  here  today.  We  meet 
here  to  learn.  We  are  devoted  to  the  objec- 
tive of  mutually  advantageous  trade  in  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Rising  living  stand- 
ards and  Increasing  prosperity  for  any 
segment  of  the  free  world  benefits  all  In  the 
free  world  and  will  ultimately  benefit  all 
mankind. 

I  give  you  Dr.  Hallstein. 

Mr.  Walter  Haixstexn.  To  have  been  in- 
vited to  address  this  gathering  in  the  agri- 
cultural heartland  of  the  Uulted  States  gives 
me  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction.  The  over- 
whelming impression  of  technical  progress 
in  America  too  easily  blinds  u*  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  also  the  world's 
foremost  agricultural  power.  I  know  that  a 
major  part  of  this  agricultural  strength  has 
its  roots  in  the  great  region  of  the  Middle 
West  which  I  am  at  present  risitlng. 

Tlala  is  the  first  tlzue  that  I  haye  repre- 
sented the  European  Economio  Coonmunlty 
in  this  part  of  the  United  SUt«&  It  there- 
fore falls  to  me  to  begin  by  ^vlng  you  a 
broad  outline  picture  of  this  organization 
established  by  six  states  of  continental 
Eiurope — Belgium,  France.  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands — and  then 


I  would  lUw  to  say  somrtilng  abont  oar 
Comman!ty*«  sgrlcultinvl  policy.  ^^ 

z 

Economic  integration  in  Europe  beaut 
with  the  E\irope&n  Community  for  CoallS 
steel  wtalcli  came  Into  existence  in  la&a  and 
In  which  tmn  Ixaportant — Indeed  pollUcalw 
important — key  industries  were  brought  un- 
der a  common  system.  On  January  i,  195* 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  was  joined^ 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
and  the  European  Economic  Commmnty 
The  intention  In  founding  these  bodies  «u 
to  replace  national  Lsolatlonlani  by  a  Eu- 
ropean public  spirit  and  to  underpin  thu 
change  by  means  of  common  ln£tltuUons 
and  common  rules.  A  political  effect  was  to 
be  achieved  through  amalgamation  of  the 
national  economies  to  put  an  end  to  % 
centuries-old  history  oX  confllcu  and  wars 
between  Europeaiis  In  which  the  whole  world 
had  all  too  often  been  Involved. 

The  Europeiua  Economic  Communitj. 
which  Ls  the  most  comprehensive  of  these 
three  undertakings,  has  rightly  been  callsd 
a  three-stage  rocket.  lu  first  element  Is  a 
customs  union;  Its  second  economic  union 
and  Its  third  political  union;  In  other  worts 
the  exteiislon  of  European  unity  beyond  ths 
economic  field  to  embrace  defense,  dipio 
macy.  and  culture. 

The  custonas  union  is  the  core  of  what  ne 
are  building.  What  it  means  is  that  betwesn 
member  states  all  customs  duties  and  quaa- 
tltiitlve  restrictions  will  be  gradually  dig. 
mantled  and  tiiat  In  relations  with  the  out- 
side world  a  uniform  external  tariff  will  be 
Introduced.  This  uniform  external  tariff  ig 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
customs  duties  within  the  Community.  Since 
everything  Imported  Into  a  member  state 
can  circulate  freely  in  the  whole  Common 
Market,  differing  external  tariffs  would  lead 
to  diversion  of  trade.  This  customs  union  is 
today  halfway  toward  completion.  Internal 
customs  duties  have  been  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent and  the  first  step  has  been  taken  to 
bring  Into  line  with  the  common  external 
tariff  the  duties  which  member  states  charge 
on  Imports  from  third  countries.  This  means 
that  we  are  already  18  months  ahead  of  the 
calendar  laid  down  by  the  treaty  establish- 
ing our  Community,  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 
FMrther  accelerations  have  In  some  cases  al- 
ready been  decided  on  and  yet  others  will  be 
proposed  by  my  Commission. 

The  second  element  of  our  Community  is 
the  economic  union.  By  this  we  mean  Mat 
the  Common  Market,  as  our  Community  li 
called,  is  not  merely  an  agreement  about 
trade  In  goods,  but  that  It  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  gradual  merging  of  six  national 
economies  into  one  European  economy— and 
this  means  that  there  must  be  free  move- 
ment  of  capital,  free  movement  of  workers, 
the  right  of  establishment  for  entrepreneiui 
and  freedom  to  supply  services. 

These  ends  are  to  be  attained  by  aoalgs- 
matlng  the  hitherto  separate  economic  aod 
social  policies  of  the  member  states,  eitha 
In  the  form  of  completely  merged  corrsooa 
policies  instead  of  the  previous  national  pol- 
icies— In  agriculture,  for  instance,  in  train- 
port,  In  commercial  matters — or  In  the  form 

of  a  more  or  less  complete  common  resporal- 
bUlty  and  common  discipline  in  sliapiiig  the 
policies  of  the  several  states. 

Whereas  the  first  4  years  of  our  Comma- 
nlty,  which  coincided  with  the  first  phsae 
of  the  12-year  transition  period,  were  mainly 
given  up  to  the  Introduction  of  the  cviMtoccii 
Tinlon.  1962  can  be  designated  aa  the  year 
of  breakthrough  to  economic  union.  Thb 
breakthrough  is  symbolized  by  the  adop- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  funda- 
mental principles  for  a  common  agrtcultxir*! 
pKJllcy  and  for  a  common  antitrust  pottcy. 

Several  werics  a^^  my  Commission,  which 
la  the  executive  organ  of  the  European  Eco- 
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nomlc  Community,  submitted  an  action  pro- 
gram relating  to  what  still  needs  to  t>e  accom- 
Ql^ed  In  the  economic  field;  this  program 
has  been  thoroughly  dlBcussed  in  the  Europe- 
an Parliament,  where  It  was  received  with 
unqualified  approval.  From  the  organiza- 
tional angle  also,  this  move  to  the  second 
stage  of  the  transition  period  is  of  great  Im- 
portance, for,  under  our  treaty,  the  further 
^urse  of  the  transition  period  can  no  longer 
be  slowed  down  by  the  veto  of  any  one  state. 
When  the  move  was  made  from  the  first  to 
the  second  stage  this  was  still  possible. 

Moreover,  the  development  of  economic 
union  did  not  begin  at  one  stroke  on  January 
1  this  year.  The  first  signs  of  it  were  ap- 
parent before  this:  in  1960  in  the  field  of 
capital  movements,  in  1961  In  connection 
with  the  free  movement  of  workers  and  the 
right  of  establishment.  In  the  field  of  trans- 
port policy  also  a  beginning  was  made  some 
time  ago  with  the  abolition  of  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  nationality  and  proposals 
for  modernizing  and  Improving  communica- 
tion networks  have  been  adopted. 

In  various  other  fields  in  which  the  Com- 
munity is  active  proposals  have  been  made 
and  decisions  taken:  labor  programs,  htw- 
monlzatlon  of  legislation,  patent  law.  Indi- 
rect taxation,  vocational  training,  coordina- 
tion and  consultation  on  monetary  matters, 
etc.  And  then  there  Is  a  particularly  Im- 
portant field  of  conamon  policy;  namely,  com- 
mercial policy.  Only  at  the  end  of  the 
transition  period,  on  January  1.  1970.  will  this 
become  a  Community  responsibility  (unless 
It  is  decided  to  shorten  this  period).  But 
little  by  little  common  action  Is  already  be- 
ginning to  emerge  In  this  field,  too.  One 
example  of  this  Is  the  success  of  the  negotia- 
tions by  which  Greece  has  been  associated 
with  our  Community.  The  treaty  of  associa- 
tion came  Into  force  on  November  1. 

Another  example  Is  provided  by  the 
"Dillon  round"  of  negotiations  In  GATT. 
that  worldwide  association  for  tariff  and 
trade  policy,  at  which  reductions  were  made 
In  rates  of  duty.  Prom  the  outset  the  Com- 
munity helped  these  negotiations  forward  by 
the  liberal  attitude  which  It  adopted.  We 
are  also  hoping  In  the  very  near  future  to 
conclude  the  negotiations  which  are  In  train 
with  the  18  African  States  associated  with 
us;  their  purpose  Is  to  recast  the  present 
convention  In  the  light  of  the  dexelopmenta 
which  have  occurred  since  It  was  signed,  in 
particular  the  accession  to  sovereignty  of 
our  associates. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant example  of  negotiations  between  the 
Community  and  a  nonmember  state  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  conference  on  Great  Britain's 
entry  as  a  full  member.  These  negotiations 
are  the  most  impressive  token  of  the  success 
of  our  Community  and  at  the  same  time  a 
turning  point  in  British  policy  toward 
Europe.  Their  Importance  is  matched  by  the 
difficulties  Involved  for  both  sides.  The 
Ck)mmunlty  finds  Itself  face  to  face  with  a 
country  which  has  exceptionally  wide  and 
varied  links  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  will  have  to  break  with  many 
habits  and  traditions  and  accept  commit- 
ments of  a  kind  it  has  so  far  avoided. 

On  the  other  hand  these  negotiations  offer 

an  exceptional  chance  of  tackling  problems 
which  can  be  solved  only  on  a  world  scale, 
such  as  world  trade  in  farm  products,  help 
for  underdeveloped  countries,  and  currency 
problems.  I  cannot  go  into  details  here.  I 
can  however  say  that  so  far  these  negotia- 
tions have  on  the  whole  made  very  real 
progress.  As  you  know,  other  countries  have 
Joined  in  the  movement.  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Ireland  also  wish  to  become  members, 
and  other  European  countries  want  either  to 
be  associated  or  to  conclude  an  organic 
trade  treaty  which  would  give  permanent 
form  to  their  relations  with  the  Community. 
No  less  Important  Is  the  second  event  in 
which  recognition  of  our  Community  as  a 
successful  reality  finds  expression :  President 


Kennedy's  Trade  Expansion  Act.  If  good 
use  is  made  of  the  chance  which  this  holds 
for  a  genuine  Atlantic  partnership  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Etiropean  Com- 
munity, it  might  establish  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  an  economic  order  which 
would  be  decisive  for  the  charswiter  of  the 
second  half  of  this  century  and  would  make 
an  immense  contribution  to  the  prosperity 
and  strength  of  the  free  world. 

Even  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
wards Europ>e  has  been  changing  during 
these  months.  Instead  of  routine  polemics 
on  the  lines  of  the  well-known  cliche  that 
"the  capitalist  world  will  be  destroyed  by  Its 
own  Internal  contradictions"  a  more  realistic 
Judgment  Is  being  formed.  Interest  In  us  is 
growing  and  our  existence  now  and  In  the 
future  has  even.  It  seems,  been  accepted. 

As  I  have  said,  the  third  stage  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  rocket  Is  political  union.  This 
political  union  too  has  already  begun;  In- 
deed It  Is  Implicit  In  the  form  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Conununlty  Itself  for  in  fact 
this  Community  is.  as  I  have  already  said, 
political  In  Its  motivation.  It  has  political 
Institutions  of  a  Federal  or  quasi-Federal 
type:  a  Community  executive — my  Commis- 
sion— which  is  independent  of  the  member 
governments;  a  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
member  governments  forms  the  supreme 
legislative  organ  of  the  Community;  there  is 
a  Parliament  which  alone  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  dismiss  the  Commission;  and 
then  there  Is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Community.  Finally— and  this  too  I  have 
already  said — the  elements  being  amalga- 
mated are  political:  they  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  economic  and  social  policy  pre- 
viously controlled  by  national  governments 
and  parliaments. 

Let  me  now  consider  the  economic  results 
of  what  Is  known  as  economic  Integration. 
They  are  refiected  In  the  following  figures: 

From  our  beginning  In  1958  through  De- 
cember 31.  1961,  the  value  of  our  gross  Com- 
munity product  rose  by  18.5  percent  and 
estimates  available  now  Indicated  that  the 
flgiu-e  will  be  24  percent  for  our  first  5-year 
period.  Thus  we  have  enjoyed  the  fastest 
growth  rate  of  any  major  economic  area  In 
the  world. 

Industrial  production  rose  29  percent  In 
the  1958-61  period  and  our  calculations  In- 
dicated that  the  result  for  the  1958-62  pe- 
riod will  be  36  percent. 

The  rapid  phased  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
the  response  of  Common  Market-thinking 
businessmen  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
Inunensely  to  an  untisual  growth  in  Intra- 
Communlty  trade — 73  percent  for  the  period 
1958-61.  And  here  we  expect  the  Increase  to 
be  of  the  order  of  92  percent  over  the  first 
5  years. 

Contrary  to  the  fears  of  some,  our  trade 
with  the  world  has  benefited,  not  suffered, 
because  of  ovu  domestic  progress.  Our  Im- 
ports from  1958  through  1961  rose  27  per- 
cent and  our  exports  28  j>ercent,  a  particu- 
larly high  rate  of  expansion,  with  our 
Imports  from  the  United  States  rising  44  per- 
cent. We  believe  now  that  1962  will  show 
something  like  a  5-year  Increase  of  39  per- 
cent In  imports  and  a  30  percent  increase  in 

exports,  with  Imports  from  the  United  States 
having  risen  about  59  percent. 

The  assessment  of  future  prospects  Is 
similar.  Our  gross  Community  product, 
which  was  slightly  more  than  $181  billion  in 
1959.  may  rise  to  $288  billion  by  1970,  on  the 
basis  of  a  recent  study  made  by  our  Com- 
mission. This  would  represent  an  Increase 
of  almost  60  percent  In  the  present  decade. 
Private  consumption  In  our  economy  totaled 
$110.6  billion  In  1960,  but  our  projections  In- 
dicated that  it  may  reach  $184.4  billion  by 
1970.  an  Increase  of  more  than  6€  percent. 

This  Is  the  edifice  which  we  have  erected, 
and  this  is  the  life  which  informs  It.  The 
common  agricultural  policy  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  therein. 


And  now  I  should  Uke  to  raise  a  question: 
Why  do  we  In  fact  have  a  common  agricul- 
tural policy?  Is  this  change  from  national 
agricultural  policies  to  a  common  European 
agricultural  poUcy  more  or  leas  a  move  by 
the  Europeans  to  Insure  advantages  for 
themselves? 

I  will  attempt  to  answer  these  points.  We 
will  all  a^ee  that  there  must  be  sue  11  a 
thing  as  an  agricultural  policy,  that  the 
state  must  endeavor  to  see  that  farmers  ob- 
tain an  adequate  Income.  The  agricultural 
market  Is  not  such  that  It  could  be  left  to 
Itself  and  to  that  free  competition  which 
renders  us  such  good  service  elsewhere.  As 
we  all  know,  agriculture  Is  a  special  case  and 
if  the  farmer  Is  left  to  his  own  devises,  he 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Each  of  the  six  states  which  founded  the 
European  Economic  Community  had  its  in- 
dividual policy  for  agriculture,  a  policy  with 
long  traditions,  a  wide  range  of  instruments 
for  applying  Its  policies.  Like  all  agricul- 
tural policies  In  the  world,  these  poUcles 
fulfilled  their  purpose  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily. For  the  rest  they  were  fundamen- 
tally different  from  each  other:  the  methods 
were  different,  the  branches  of  agricultural 
production  which  they  covered  were  differ- 
ent, and  the  resulting  prices  were  entirely 
different. 

A  conunon  market,  a  large  unified  eco- 
nomic area,  can.  however,  function  only  If 
it  covers  all  goods  Including  agricultural 
products.  It  is  not  possible  to  exclude  agri- 
cultural products  from  a  common  market 
and  not  to  allow  them  to  circulate  freely 
among  the  member  countries.  Nor  was 
there  any  Intention  of  excluding  them:  for 
the  purpose  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity is  after  all  the  merging  of  the  sepa- 
rate national  economies  of  the  six  member 
countries.  Tlie  frontiers  for  agricultural 
products,  the  customs  and  levies  and  also 
the  quantitative  restrictions  between  the 
member  states  must  therefore  be  dismantled 
for  farm  products  as  well.  But  this  is  pos- 
sible only  If  agriculture  operates  under 
roughly  equal  conditions  In  aU  the  member 
states.  As  we  know,  grain  prices  In  Germany 
are  very  high  while  French  pric^  are  lower. 
Free  movement  for  grain  and  all  products 
made  by  processing  grain  can  therefore  be 
achieved  only  If  there  is  at  least  gradual 
Introduction  of  one  common  price.  Another 
obstacle  appears  in  the  subsidies  which  the 
various  states  pay  for  this  or  that  agricul- 
tural product.  Here  too.  It  Is  only  possible 
to  establish  a  free  exchange  of  goods  If  the 
same  products  are  subsidized  or  If  the  sub- 
sidles  themselves  are  abolished. 

The  inclusion  of  agriculture,  however.  Is 
not  only  a  question  of  the  free  exchange  of 
goods.  It  is  also  a  question  of  economic  policy. 
If  a  unified  H^u^opean  economic  territory  is  to 
be  created,  with  an  economic  policy  which 
Is  a  Community  responsibility,  then  agricul- 
tural policy  cannot  remain  national.  It  is 
such  an  essential  component  of  overall  eco- 
nomic p>ollcy  that  it  must  be  fitted  into  the 
large  framework  along  with  the  rest.  Its  im- 
portance can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
almost  25  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
Community  Is  agricultural.  The  proportion 
in  the  United  States  is  only  half  as  high. 
In  the  Euroi>ean  Economic  Conununlty  agri- 
culture contributes  about  11  percent  to  the 
gross  product,  while  in  the  United  States  the 
figure  Is  only  4  percent.  In  the  European 
Economic  Community  there  are  9  million 
farms:  in  the  United  States  with  its  vastly 
larger  territory  on  the  other  hand  only  some- 
thing over  half  that  number,  some  5  million. 
The  average  size  of  farm  In  the  Community 
Is  then  4.6  acres,  or  only  one-eighteenth  of 
the  average  size  In  the  United  States,  wher* 
the  average  farm  covers  more  than  80  acres. 
Oorrespondlngly  the  area  cultivated  by  one 
man  in  the  United  States  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  Community:  130  acres  as  against 
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11  acres.  Tou  see  therefore  that  agriculture 
ha*  inmunM  fmpartance  tor  the  European 
■conomlc  Cammanlty. 

At  the  same  tline  the  ittuatlon  of  agricul- 
ture In  Europe— and  this  Is  evident  tram  the 
flares  already  glTen — is  greatly  in  need  at 
improvement,  except  perhaps  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Things  could  not  go  on  like  that. 
The  need  tor  reforms,  tor  European  agricul- 
ture to  move  into  the  second  halt  of  the  20th 
century,  is  therefore  the  second  reason  why 
we  need  a  common  European  agrlcultiiral 
policy. 

Now  what  are  the  aims  of  such  a  policy? 

The  first  aim  of  all  agricultural  policy  is 
to  Insure  an  adequate  Income  for  the  farm- 
ing population.  When  you  reflect  that  the 
quarter  of  the  total  population  represented 
by  the  farming  population  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  amounts  to  40 
million  people,  you  understand  the  Impor- 
tance attaching  to  this.  The  common  agri- 
cultural policy  bears  a  responsibility  for  the 
well-being  ot  40  million  human  beings. 
That  is  one  side  of  the  question.  The  other 
Is  that,  because  of  our  political  responsibil- 
ities, we  mii£t  have  the  support  of  these  40 
million  people  to  buUd  up  the  Etmapean 
Economic  Community.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  do  It  without  them  or  even  against 
them. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Community's  agri- 
cult\u^  policy  is  to  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  agriculture.  For  this  purpose  it  Is 
necessary  to  encourage  technical  progress, 
to  favor  the  rationalization  of  agricultural 
output  and  to  arrive  at  optimum  use  of  the 
factors  of  production,  In  particular  man- 
power. This  too  is  an  Immense  task  in  view 
of  the  situation  which  emerges  from  the 
figures  (juoted.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
keep  an  out-of-date  fystem  alive.  The 
common  agrlculttiral  policy  requires  rather 
that  European  agriculture  shall  make  a  great 
effort.  Each  Indivtctual  enterprtre  must  face 
the  question  whether  it  is  profitable  or  not. 
We  are  not  certain  that  every  one  of  these 
enterprises  can  answer  "Yes"  to  this  ques- 
tion and  we  wish  to  help  those  farmers  who 
realise  this  to  face  the  consequences.  We 
are  therefore  convinced  that  agricultural 
problems  cannot  be  colved  in  the  framework 
of  sgrlcirtture  alone.  Rather  must  the 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  help  to  facili- 
tate the  adaptation  which  agriculture  muEt 
undergo.  In  other  words  a  necessary  part 
of  the  common  agricnittu^  policy  is  a  re- 
gional development  policy  creating  new  jobs 
In  farminf  areas  so  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  cease  working  in  agriculture  can 
earn  an  adequate  income  through  other 
activities,  whether  in  Industry  or  in  the 
service  sector. 

The  third  great  aim  of  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  is  batainee  between  produc- 
tion and  eonrumptlon.  In  Stirope  too  we 
note — as  do  most  advanced  industrial  coun- 
tries— I  will  have  a  few  words  to  say  about 
this  later — that  production  is  overtaking 
consumption.  As  we  modemisw  agriculture, 
increase  its  productivity  and  apply  rational 
methods  of  production  (and  this  we  must 
do  if  farm  incomes  are  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level ) ,  the  probleoi  oS  latent  surpluses 
in  a  whole  series  of  farm  products  becomes 
Increasingly  urgent.  We  are  already  pro- 
ducing more  dairy  prodiKe  and  more  pork 
than  we  can  conrumc.  When  allowance  is 
made  tor  yearly  fiuctnatkxzM.  oor  own  pro- 
duction of  sugar  Just  meets  the  demand. 
Surplus  production  is  both  an  internal  and 
an  external  problem.  An  Internal  problem: 
no  agrlcvltwral  policy  may  be  apphed  which 
artlflcally  stimulates  production.  An  ex- 
ternal problem :  the  degree  ot  self -sufficiency 
directly  determines  the  amount  which  can 
be  Imported  and  the  quantity  which  has  to 
toe  expiorted. 

The  fourth  aim  oi  the  common  acricul- 
ttiral  policy  ooneerne  the  consumer.  Tlie 
tact  that  I  mention  him  at  the  end  ot  my 


list  does  not  mean  that  less  importance  Is 
attached  to  his  interests  than  to  any  others, 
even  If  it  is  already  almost  a  tradition  that 
he  ie  mentioned  at  the  end  when  speaking 
ot  agriculture.  But  in  the  last  resort  it  Is, 
after  all.  for  him  that  the  whole  of  agricul- 
ture exists.  Agricultural  policy  must  supply 
him  with  the  necessary  foodstuffs  at  reason- 
able prices.  The  level  of  the  cost  of  living 
has  a  decisive  Influence  on  wages  p>ollcy  and 
hence  on  the  economy  at  large  Particularly 
for  such  a  highly  Industrialized  area  as  ours, 
where  foreign  trade  accounts  for  more  than 
30  p)ercent  of  the  gross  product,  the  Interests 
ot  the  consumer  are  at  the  same  time  vital 
interests  of  the  comnaunity  as  a  whole. 

What  are  the  chaj-acterl  t:C3  of  the  common 
agricultural  policy  devised  to  achieve  these 
e.:ds?  I  think  that  we  can  find  certain  fea- 
tures which  It  has  In  common  with  American 
farm  policy.  Basically  the  range  of  pos- 
sibilities open  to  agricultural  policy  is  pretty 
limited.  Either  market  prices  can  be  allowed 
to  develop  freely  and  imports  made  without 
restrictions  or  protectionist  measures  ot  ar.y 
Importance,  In  which  case  farm  prices  will  be 
very  low  and  direct  subsidies  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  farmers  so  that  they  have  an  ade- 
quate income;  this  Is  the  system  applied  in 
Great  Britain,  and  It  Is  only  practicable  when 
the  agrlcultm-al  population  is  not  too  nu- 
merous. Or  farm  prices  must  be  Qxed  high 
enough  for  the  farmer  to  earn  a  living  from 
them;  protection  la  provided  at  the  frontier 
against  too  heavy  and  too  cheap  Imports  and 
the  state  buys  from  farmers  what  they  can- 
not place  on  the  market.  This  system  Is  ai>- 
plled  in  the  United  States  and  under  the 
eoBomon  agrlcultiiral  policy. 

As  far  as  imports  from  nonmember  coun- 
tries are  concerned,  the  common  agricultural 
poUey  provides  for  a  uniform  system  which 
consists  slmpHy  of  levies  or  customs  duties. 
The  levies  sire  variable  payments  which  off- 
set the  differences  between  prices  outside  the 
Community  and  the  prices  which  agricul- 
ture requires  within  the  Community.  The 
charges  made  on  Imports  frem  all  nonmem- 
ber countries  are  the  same.  They  are  there- 
tore — and  this  is  a  very  important  po  nt — 
nondiscrinunatory.  Tixis  syarem  replaces  all 
other  restrictions  on  Imports  such  as  quotas, 
compulsory  mixing,  monopolies,  and  state 
trading  formerly  existing  under  the  national 
policies  of  the  member  states.  The  common 
agricultural  policy  thus  pins  Its  faith  to  a 
nondiscriminatory  multilateral  world  trade 
system  in  which  the  consumer  has  the  last 
word  on  what  amounts  and  qualities  shall  be 
imported  and  from  what  country. 

As  far  as  the  details  of  our  common  agri- 
cultural policy  are  concerned,  we  have  not 
yet  finally  agreed  on  the  whole  system. 
What  already  exists  Is  the  framework,  the 
Instruments  for  applying  the  policy,  In  other 
words  we  have  decided  that  there  will  be  a 
target  price  and  an  Intervention  price  for 
grain,  that  there  will  be  levies  between  mem- 
ber states  and  at  the  external  frontiers,  that 
there  will  be  certain  financial  measures. 
These  Instrvunents  ot  policy  are,  if  you  per- 
mit me  the  exxx-ession.  agriculturally  neu- 
tral, and  it  is  possible  to  use  them  In  con- 
nection with  this  or  that  agricultural  policy. 
The  decision  as  to  what  Is  to  be  made  of 
these  Instrumeiits  will  come  the  moment 
we  decide  on  the  conrmon  grain  price,  that 
is  the  price  which  Is  to  obtain  for  the  whole 
Community  and  toward  which  the  still 
widely  differing  national  prices  must  move. 
We  have  already  begun  thinking  about  this 
in  Elurope  and  our  Council  of  Ministers 
must  take  the  first  decisions  by  April  1, 
1963. 

These  are  therefore  the  motives,  the  aims, 
and  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
common  agricultural  policy,  its  internal 
European  aspect.  What  U  the  external 
aspect,  the  world  situation  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  policy.  Into  a-hlch  this  com- 
mon policy  is  being  fitted?    I  mean  the  sit- 
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uation  as  tt  Is,  which  exUts  even  wi^ifc* 
the  common  agricultural  policy  aad^S 
which  our  policy  must  come  to  grip*  -^ 
brings  us  to  the  problems  of  agrical^} 
trade.  •««ai 

Here  we  must  begin  by  dlstinguWrti^  v^ 
tween  the  advanced  countries  with  nij^ 
Income,  on  the  one  hand  countries  suck^ 
the  United  States,  the  Conununlty,  Cm,^ 
Australia,  not  to  mention  Japan  andthoL 
countries  on  the  other  hand,  which  artta 
course  of  development  and  have  a  low  iT 
come — South  America,  Asia,  and  Altlcs' 
The  relationship  between  production  asd 
consumption  is  very  different  in  these  tuo 
groups  of  countries.  The  advanced  coun 
tries  produce  quantities  which  almost  coi»I 
pletely  cover  their  own  requirements;  the* 
even  produce  surpluses,  and  so  they  m^S 
ejtport.  On  the  other  hand,  demand  In  the 
developing  countries,  almost  without  exc««. 
tion,  is  enormous.  They  can.  however,  lol 
port  only  on  a  limited  scale,  for  tliey  ha»» 
not  the  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  p«T 
for  Imports.  In  fact  exports  to  the  devete^ 
ing  countries  in  recent  years  have  ha^ 
increased.  Against  this  there  has,  hi  the 
advanced  and  industrialized  states  of  late 
years,  been  a  certain  demand  far  partlcnho- 
prtxlucts.  and  this  has  even  led  to  their  bein* 
Imported  on  a  larger  scale.  This  appHes  ske 
to  the  Community,  which  in  1956  Importrt 
from  the  United  States  about  $268  minioD 
worth  of  grain  and  livestock  products  and  la 
19fll  about  »490  million  worth.  It  was  psr. 
ticularly  grain  Imports  fl^m  the  Unltetf 
States  which  thus  Increased  from  WOO  oU- 
llon  in  1958  to  about  $395  million  by  1981. 

A  new  branch  of  American  exports  to  the 
Community  is  table  poultry,  which  Increasrt 
from  $2.7  million  In  1958  to  $36  million  In 
1961,  or  more  than  thirteenfold. 

These  figures  show  that  in  the  memfcw 
states  there  was  still  a  demand  which  «aa 
met  by  Importing  products  from  overaesi. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  we  must  ascuma 
that  farm  output  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries— therefore  In  the  Comnaunlty — la  grow- 
Ipg  at  a  rate  of  some  4  percent  per  annum. 
This  Is  a  natural  outcome  of  technical  pn^- 
ress  of  agriculture  having  discovered  what 
chemistry  can  do  for  it,  and  the  4-peromt 
increase  of  output  la  occurring  without  any 
particuliu:  stimulus,  such  as  higher  prloBi. 
Except  for  some  livestock  products  cobsuib^ 
tlon  Is  on  the  whole  expanding  at  the  ssnis 
rate,  so  that  the  margin  for  Imports  Is  nat 
very  wide.  It  Is  mainly  In  coarse  grain,  btef, 
high-grade  wheat,  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats,  that  the  Community  still  needs  to  tnh- 
port  In  order  to  meet  demand.  All  concerned 
must  realize  this,  and  the  Community  bn 
will  have  to  bear  It  In  mind  when  It  beglnt 
to  work  out  Its  price  policy. 

The  developed  countries,  therefore,  areonlj 
to  a  limited  extent  capable  of  absorblnf 
a  constantly  rising  agricultural  output.  B«tt. 
as  I  have  shown,  the  developing  countrKa 
cannot  take  surpluses  either,  Tlie  United 
Nations  Economic  Conunlsslon  for  Europs 
(ECE)  has  calculated  that  a  mere  3-perccnt 
annual  increase  In  the  standard  of  l.vlng  oI 
these  coiiutrles  will  mean  that  In  the  10  years 
from  now  their  Imports  will  have  to  mount 
from  their  present  level  of  $10  billion  to  tU 
billion.  On:y  a  small  r>art  of  these  Import! 
cm  be  paid  from  development  aid.  It  may 
b3  possible  to  set  up  special  funds  to  dsal 
with  this  matter.  As  you  know,  th?  FAO  and 
Prance  are  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  policy. 
Nevertheless,  the  developing  countries  will 
always  have  to  pay  In  foreign  exchange  lor  i 
considerable  part  of  their  Imports,  and  this 
In  turn  they  mixst  earn  by  Industrial  expoarta. 
For  these  they  need  market.*,  erpscla!ly  la 
the  developed  countries.  In  other  woitfc 
they  will  only  take  mon:  agricultural  producs 
If  we  help  them  to  find  these  markets.  We 
must  therefore  keep  In  mind  this  further 
link  between  our  policy  for  trade  in  Indus- 
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♦rtal  goods  and  ttoe  problem  of  am  agricul- 
tural outlets. 

At  any  rate,  we  find — and  this  Is  the  reason 
ytiy  I  have  dealt  in  such  detail  with  the 
interdependence  of  these  matters — that  the 
emergence  of  snrpluses  in  the  developed 
countries  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  estab- 
Itshment  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity or  Its  common  agricultural  policy.  It  is 
simply  the  result  of  technical  progi-e&s  In 
agriculture  and  the  poverty  of  those  coun- 
tries which  still  have  a  large  food  deficit. 
The  relationship  between  demand  and  outprrt 
,rould  not  be  any  better  if  there  were  no 
Bconomlc  Community. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  the  matter  has.  how- 
ever, reached  a  new  stage.  The  change  Is 
twofold:  First,  the  principal  European  con- 
gamer  countrtes  are  for  the  ftrst  time  acting 
as  a  unit  with  a  uniform  agricultural  policy, 
which  enables  them  to  arrange  their  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world  in  uniform 
manner.  This  was  not  possible  so  long  as 
there  were  six  states,  each  of  which  had  Its 
own  farm  policy.  Now  that  agriculturally 
tbey  are  being  meiged  into  one  unit,  an  en- 
tirely new — and  we  feel  big — chance  Is  being 
oftntd  up. 

Secondly,  the  problem  of  world  agriculture 
has  entered  Into  a  new  stage  through  the 
prospect  of  British  membership  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  A  single  market  of  more  than 
350  million  consumers,  which  is  what  would 
result  from  such  an  extension  of  the  Com- 
munity; wouki  be  the  world's  largest  im- 
porter of  agrlcaltiiral  produce.  It  would  take 
almost  TO  percent  of  the  world's  coarse  grain 
Imports,  almost  70  percent  of  all  butter  Im- 
poru.  nearly  60  percent  of  all  wool  Imports 
and  over  50  percent  oX  all  meat  Imports,  to 
quote  but  a  few  examples.  The  question  of 
how  such  a  market  would  regulate  Ita  im- 
ports win  then  be  the  key  problem  for  world 
trad*  in  agricultural  produce.  Such  an  ex- 
panded Community  would,  therefore,  bear  a 
imt  responslbtnty. 

What  then  are  the  procedures  which,  it 
ttocss  cpportMnitles  are  graepsd.  will  result 
from,  the  merging  of  the  European  agricul- 
tural policies?  rirst,  we  can  consider  deal- 
ing wttfi  this  Issue  In  the  framework  of 
Atlantic  partnership.  With  the  TYade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  President  Kennedy  has.  as  you 
know,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  partnership 
between  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  United  States,  and  comprehensive 
tariff  negotiations  are  planned  which  should 
l«ad  to  a  considerable  reduction  of  customs 
duties  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
United  States  has  suggested  that  In  the 
ewffse  of  these  negotiations,  these  two  uniu. 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Communtty,  itoanld  also  discuss  agri- 
cultural matters.  Mr.  Freeman,  your  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  has  spoken  In  favor  of 
such  a  widening  of  these  talks.  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  will  shortly  make 
Its  views  known. 

In  the  wider  context,  consideration  must 
*e  given  to  the  possibiJlty  of  worldwide  ar- 
rangements for  certain  Items.  It  seems  par- 
adcxlcal  that  there  should  be  a  very  highly 
developed  market  organization  for  the  In- 
dividual national  agricultural  markeU.  while 
tt  the  world  level  there  are  only  a  few  frag- 
mentary beginnings,  such  as  the  World 
Wheat  Agreement.  Nor  has  GATT.  which  la 
really  the  large-scale  multilateral  commer- 
elsl  organization  of  the  Western  World,  been 
able  In  Its  present  form  to  solve  the  prob- 
«ni8  ot  agrlcultnre.  The  QATT  rules  leave 
so  much  margin  that  each  government  la 
virtuaUy  ttte  to  pursue  whatever  agrlcui^ 
tural  policy  it  likes,  ai-.d  for  some  counuiea. 
including  the  TTnlted  States,  there  even 
exists  a  formal  waiver,  so  that  these  rules  are 
not  applicable  at  all. 

Such  worldwide  agrvements,  covering  the 
main  agrlcxil tural  products,  would  have  to 
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be  conchided  between  all  producer  and  an 
consuuiei  countrtes.  In  the  negotiationa 
concerning  British  membership  of  the  Buro- 
pjean  Economic  Comnrnntty.  the  Commission 
has  already  made  proposals  for  such  world- 
wide agreements.  We  believe  that.  If  Britain 
should  Join  the  Common  Market  and  the 
present  preferential  rystem  between  the 
commonwealth  countries  and  the  United 
Kingdom  disappear,  the  special  problems 
that  would  face  the  commonwealth  coun- 
tries could  be  solved  through  these  agree- 
ments; they  should,  however,  bring  in  the 
other  nonmember  countries  and  thus  estab- 
lish a  worldwide  multilateral  trading  sys- 
tem for  the  products  concerned. 

We  therefore  believe  that  here,  too,  the 
European  Economic  Community  can  make  a 
mejor  contribution  to  the  future  economic 
system  ot  the  free  world.  In  this  way  we 
shall  convince  those  who  doubt  whether  the 
free  world  can  overcome  the  problems  fac- 
ing It.  and  prove  to  those  who  hope  It  will 
come  to  grief,  that  Eurore  and  the  United 
States,  that  free  democratic  convictions,  are 
not  merely  a  thing  of  yesterday  but  will  still 
be  there  tomorrow  and  the  day  after.  For 
the  Inner  meaning  and  most  convincing  Jus- 
tification of  our  European  union  will  stem 
from  the  realization  that  a  system  ba^ed  on 
freedom  not  only  Is  better,  but  also  works 
better  This  Is  the  contribution  we  are 
meklng  to  the  strength  ot  the  free  world  and 
to  peace. 

THE    SITUATION    IN     THE    SOUTH 
PACIFIC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  several 
times  in  the  past  I  have  addressed  my- 
self to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
alarming  situation  in  the  South  Pacific 
area.  That  situation  is  the  increased 
warlike  activity  on  the  part  of  President 
Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  axid  his  arming  ol 
the  Indonesian  armed  forces  with  the 
help  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Indonesian  armed  fc»-ces  now 
have  within  their  inventory  supersonic 
jet  fighters  and  long-range  Russian  sub- 
marines. I  recall  vividly  that  last  year 
600  Indonesian  naval  ofTlcers  and  men 
were  given  Soviet  training  to  take  over 
Russian-built  naval  vessels  as  a  part  of 
the  then  Russian  $289  million  aid  pro- 
gram to  Indonesia.  This  was  at  the 
sanae  time  that  a  mob  of  students  In  In- 
donesia had  stormed  the  U.S.  Fnxhassy 
in  protest  against  Dutch  uae  of  American 
airfields  in  transporting  Ehitch  trooios  to 
New  Guinea.  The  United  Presa  Interna- 
tional reported  that  the  mob,  approxi- 
mately 100  strong,  had  hung  on  the  Em- 
bassy fence  a  sign  reading,  "America 
must  be  rubbed  out."  The  UPI  at  the 
time  reported  that  Government  ofi^cials 
in  Indonesia  had  imposed  limited  cen- 
sorship on  local  newspapers  forbidding 
them  to  mention  the  number  of  d»?mon- 
strators  or  the  amount  of  damage  caused. 
The  order  when  issued  also  prcvcnt«l 
publication  of  photographs  of  the  riot 
or  the  of&cial  American  Embassy  state- 
ment referring  to  the  incident. 

This  buildup  in  Indonesia  is  all  the 
more  disturbing  in  that  it  is  possible  to 
read  a  repetition  of  the  Cuba  story  in 
the  making.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  a  country  such  as  Indonesia 
with  it£  strategic  location  tn  the  Pacific 
could  cause  a  great  deal  ol  difficulty  to 
our  military  forces  kn  case  of  an  out- 
break of  hostumes  or.  for  that  matter, 
even  a  stepping  itp  of  the  eokl  war  in 


the  Pacific.  IJit  Soviet  mast  be  cog- 
nizant of  these  facts  \n  that  it  la  now  the 
chief  supplier  for  Indonesia's  armed 
forces  to  the  amount  of  $400  million 
credit  for  arms  purchases.  A  year  ago 
President  Sulcamo  said  that  the  arms 
buildup  was  necessary  kn  order  to  pre- 
pare for  any  conflict  with  the  Ehitch  over 
the  West  New  Guinea  area.  Of  course, 
wc  all  know  that  under  the  New 
Frontier-type  of  international  philos- 
ophy that  the  Netherlands  New  Oulivea 
area  that  had  been  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  was,  in  effect. 
ceded  to  Indonesia  through  the  vehicle 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  the  buildup 
still  continues,  and  indications  are  that 
Sukarno  has  st-mulated  guerrilla-type 
activity  in  British-held  Borneo  in  order 
to  undermine  the  formation  of  the  new 
nation  of  Malaysia.  Yet  with  the  lesson 
of  Cuba  still  vividly  before  our  eyes, 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  United 
States  through  its  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  has  asked  the  U.N.  to 
look  into  the  situation  t>efore  it  is  too 
late.  What  would  be  the  next  move  of 
Sukarno?  Toward  the  Phili];H>ines  on 
toward  East  New  Ottlnea.  presently  under 
Australian  Jurisdiction?  Will  we  be 
faced  with  a  fait  accompli  in  the  South 
Pacific  without  raising  our  hands?  With 
American  lives  being  lost  in  Vietnam, 
with  the  situation  in  Laos  slowly  but 
surely  deterl<M:ating  as  a  result  of  the 
coalition  agreement,  with  new  overtures 
on  the  part  of  Khrushchev  to  the 
Chinese,  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  President, 
for  this  administration  to  take  some  posi- 
tive steps  throughout  the  world  to  In- 
sure that  the  future  security  of  our 
country  is  not  further  Jeopardized  hy 
continuing  a  policy  at  "too  little  and  too 
late.- 

A  most  interesting  news  article  ap- 
peared in  the  February  20,  1953.  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  titled  "In- 
donesia Builds  Forces  With  Soviet  Arms 
Aid.  Menaces  Its  Neighbors."  I  aek 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  article  be  hicluded  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 


INVOKEBL*  Bnruw  Poacss  WtrH  Sonzr  Aaica 
An>,  Mkkacxs  Its  NncRsosa — StnLasiro 
Tbkeatbks  ITrw  Natiot^  ot  Malatssa;  Rtzs- 
STA  Skkos  Jets.  StTBHAanrxa,  AjemxsK'r — 
Reprkssion.  Economic  Woks 

( By  Igor  Oganesoff) 

Tokyo. — The  Island  Republic  of  Indone£la 
shows  signs  of  becoming  the  Cuba  of  Asia. 

No  Soviet  offensive  mlseiU  sites — so  far 
as  Is  known — have  been  buUt  on  Indonesian 
soil.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  shlj^ 
ping  massive  quantities  of  other  azmaaients 
to  the  equatorial  land.  The  Russian  aid, 
ranging  from  Jet  fighters  to  submarines  and 
cniisers.  has  transformed  the  Indonesian 
armed  forces  Into  the  most  potent  military 
organization  In  southeast  Asia,  except  for 
the  petroling  U.S.  Tth  Fleet. 

P!cxlng  his  military  muscle,  Marxist-In- 
clined President  Sukarno  now  Is  putting 
new  presstire  on  neighboring  lards.  Be- 
sides eervlng  his  expansionist  alms,  Mr. 
Stxk.nmo's  foreign  renturee  help  divert  pub- 
lic attention  at  home  from  econooilc  sta^a- 
tkm  and  the  repression  of  pollttcal  freedwii 
in  the  world's  Sfth  moet  popolows  covnt 
»6  million. 
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At  the  moment,  the  vlgoroiu  Indonesian 
nationalist,  perhaps  nudged  by  Moscow  and 
Pelplng,  Is  trying  to  derail  tha  formation 
ot  a  new  country  to  be  known  as  ICalaysla. 
The  plan  for  the  creation  of  this  nation  was 
worked  out  last  year  by  officials  of  Britain 
and  those  of  Malaya  and  Singapore,  both 
self -governing  members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. Mala3rsla  is  to  be  formed  by 
merging  prosperoiis  Malaya,  the  overcrowded 
free  port  of  Singapore  and  the  three  British 
colonies  of  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  oll- 
rlch  Brunei  Into  an  antl- Communist  fed- 
eration. The  imion,  which  wiU  bring  to- 
gether 10  million  people,  is  supposed  to  take 
place  this  August. 

The  three  British  colonies  lie  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Borneo.  The  rest  of  the  island 
is  under  Indonesia  rule,  leaving  the  British 
possessions  highly  vulnerable  to  Mr, 
Sukarno's  maneuvering. 

Indonesian  officials  Increasingly  are  warn- 
ing their  nation  about  the  threat  of 
Malaysia.  Yesterday  President  Sukarno 
told  some  army  veterans  that  Indonesia  Is 
"encircled  by  enemies."  The  country's 
armed  forces  chief,  Gen.  Abdul  ELarls  Nasu- 
tlon,  has  said  that  "to  the  north  of  us  neo- 
colonialism Is  moving  toward  what  has  been 
described  as  an  encirclement  of  Indonesia." 

There's  specxUation  that  Indonesia  helped 
stir  up  the  recent  abortive  revolt  by  Brunei 
nationalists  against  the  British  authorities. 
Moreover,  the  official  Indonesian  news 
agency  has  confirmed  reports  that  Indonesia 
has  placed  two  divisions  of  crack  volunteer 
troops  along  the  border  of  North  Borneo. 
Last  week  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister 
Subandrlo  promised  his  country  would  as- 
sist rebels  In  British  Borneo,  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
Achmad  Janl,  Indonesian  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  has  publicly  g^ven  the  Insurgents 
similar  assurances. 

An  Indonesian  newspaper  which  echoes 
official  policies  has  suggested  that  Indone- 
sian troops  might  enter  the  fight  of  Borneo 
rebels  against  British  rule  in  the  same  way 
B«d  Chinese  volunteers  entered  the  Korean 
war.  Another  alarming  development  was  a 
recent  Incxirslon  Into  Malayan  waters  by  an 
Indonesian  navy  gunboat;  It  set  fire  to  a 
rubber-laden  barge  beached  on  the  Malayan 
coast. 

BamsH  BtoLO  UP  roscxs 

Britain  now  has  sent  heavy  reinforcements 
to  the  Borneo  area,  while  Malaya  ordered  a 
military  biilldup  last  week  following  Mr. 
Subandrio's  promise  of  aid  for  the  antl-Brlt- 
lah  forces. 

The  fear  In  Asia  Is  that  President  Sukarno 
may  support  the  embryonic  rebel  move- 
ments in  the  British  colonies  on  Borneo  with 
the  aim  of  transforming  them  into  weak, 
independent  states  responsive  to  pressure 
from  Jakarta.  It's  also  feared  that  Indo- 
nesian expansionism  might  threaten  Aus- 
tralian-held East  Mew  Guinea  and 
Portuguese  Timor.  These  territories  are  on 
islands  partly  ruled  by  Indonesia. 

"There's  no  telling  where  it  will  all  lead," 
says  an  Asian  diplomat  here.  "President 
Sukarno  Is  very  ambltioiis." 

Two  recent  episodes  demonstrate  the  In- 
donesian leader's  contempt  for  world  opin- 
ion, tor  democratic  practices  and  even  for 
the  sensibilities  of  his  neighbors. 

One  was  Indonesia's  campaign  to  win  sov- 
ereignty over  West  New  Guinea,  the  only 
part  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  not  re- 
leased when  Indonesia  was  formed  out  of 
the  former  Dutch  territories  alter  World  War 
XL  President  Siikamo  steadfastly  rejected 
the  idea  of  self-determination  for  the  back- 
ward Papuan  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the 
concept  of  a  United  Nations  trusteeship, 
which  had  considerable  backing  abroad. 

While  negotiations  with  the  Netherlands 
over  West  New  Guinea  were  in  progress  last 
year,  Mr.  Sukarno  decided  to  apply  military 
pressure.     As  Western  experts  debated  the 


relative  strengths  of  an  Indonesian  invasion 
fleet  cmd  Dutch  defenses  in  New  Guinea,  Mr. 
Sukarno  began  dropping  In  guerrilla  tro<^;)s 
by  parachute.  He  decided  that  an  Invasion 
was  both  unnecessary  and  perilous,  though 
he  continued  to  threaten  the  use  of  all-out 
force. 

The  resiUt  of  these  tactics  is  that  West  New 
Guinea  officially  will  pass  under  Indonesian 
rule  In  May.  Jakarta  officials  actually  have 
been  in  control  since  a  Dutch-Indonesian  ac- 
cord was  reached  last  siunmer.  The  agree- 
ment called  for  a  plebiscite  In  1969  to  decide 
the  island's  ultimate  political  future.  But 
some  months  ago  President  Sukeu-no  made  it 
clear  he  will  not  allow  such  a  vote  to  upset 
his  control,  and  no  other  nation  has  seriously 
questioned  his  position  yet. 

Less  significant,  but  also  a  clue  to  Indo- 
nesia's current  temper,  was  the  Asian  games 
affair  last  summer.  Officially  recognized  by 
the  International  Amateur  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, this  regular  event  normally  Includes 
Nationalist  China  and  Israel  as  contenders. 
But  President  Sukarno's  close  ties  with  Red 
China  resulted  in  his  regime's  refusal  to  ad- 
mit Nationalist  Chinese  athletes  to  Indonesia 
when  the  games  were  held  there  last  year. 
Israel  was  barred  because  Mr.  Sukarno  is 
wooing  the  Moslem  Arabs. 

When  a  prominent  Indian  athletic  official 
openly  protested  this  intrvision  of  politics 
into  sports,  the  Indian  embassy  in  Djakarta 
was  sacked  by  a  mob  of  rioters  led  by  soldiers 
and  government  sound  trucks.  Japanese 
sports  circles  started  vigorous  protests,  which 
subsided  after  President  Sukarno  broadly 
hinted  he  might  choke  off  Japan's  $100  mil- 
lion annual  exports  to  Indonesia. 

All  these  developments  took  place  against 
a  b{M:kground  of  tightening  Government  con- 
trol over  Indonesia's  citizens.  Over  the  past 
2  years,  Mr.  Svikamo  has  outlawed  political 
parties,  though  the  2-milllon-member  Com- 
munist Party  of  Indonesia  retains  its  organi- 
zation. Indonesia's  press  operates  under 
stringent  Government  controls. 

An  array  of  economic  regulations,  coupled 
with  President  Sukarno's  deep-seated  sus- 
picion of  private  business,  has  helped  stifle 
economic  activity.  This  sluggishness  In  the 
nation's  economy,  whose  mainstays  are  oil, 
rubber,  and  copra,  has  resulted  In  repeated 
devaluation  of  the  Indonesian  ruplah,  both 
officially  and  on  the  black  market. 

A&MS  FROM  THE  tTNITEO  STATES 

About  the  only  real  progress  of  late  in 
Indonesia  is  military.  Indonesia  has  bought 
quantities  of  small  arms  and  other  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States,  much  of  it 
from  private  arms  exporters,  and  Washing- 
ton has  brought  Indonesian  officers  to  the 
United  States  tar  advanced  training. 
"Equipping  and  training  the  txillltary  to  im- 
prove its  ability  to  maintain  internal  order" 
is  the  American  Govemment'B  stated  reason 
for  helping  President  Sukarno.  It's  believed, 
however,  that  the  real  explanation  tor 
Washington's  aid  is  the  feeling  that  It  may 
strengthen  the  Indonesian  Army  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  local  Communists. 

But  Russia  now  is  the  chief  supplier  for 
Indonesia's  arsenal.  Early  in  1961  President 
Sukarno  accepted  a  Soviet  offer  of  a  $400 
million  credit  for  arms  purchases.  At  the 
time,  the  Indonesians  argued  that  the  Soviet- 
assisted  buildup  was  essential  for  their 
confrontation  with  the  Netherlands  over 
West  New  Guinea.  But  the  settlement  of 
this  dispute  did  not  diminish  the  arms  flow; 
on  the  contrary,  the  latest  reports  indicate 
that  It  has  Increased  in  the  last  half  year. 

Indonesia's  air  force  Is  its  most  potent 
military  arm.  It  is  equipped  with  a  variety 
of  Mlg  fighters — some  90  Mlg-15'3  and  Mlg- 
17's,  pl\is  about  a  dozen  supersonic  Mlg- 
19's  and  about  the  same  nxmaber  of  long- 
range  twin-Jet  Mlg-21's.  The  air  force  has 
about  30  Soviet  bombers,  some  with  a  range 
of  up  to  4,600  miles.     Under  the  air  force. 


too,  is  a  battery  of  Russian  groimd-to-n* 
guided  missiles,   manned  by  Indoneslana 

The  Indonesian  Navy  is  said  to  haveasn 
ships.  These  Include  two  Soviet  cruiM« 
and  some  20  long-range  Russian  submartn^T 
Some  reporU  suggest  that  two  BusSta 
frigates  handed  over  to  Indonesia  are  armed 
with  ship-to-ship  mlssUes.  Enough  Ru^n 
helicopters  to  form  an  antlsubmarlnii 
squadron  are  on  the  way. 

The  ground  forces  boast  250.000  men  who 
comprise  a  fighting  force  of  130  battalion* 
They  are  skilled  in  guerrlUa  and  paratroon 
operations.  Soviet  aid  has  had  least  ImM^ 
on  the  army  though  Moscow  has  shlpn^ 
some  automatic  weapons  and  a  batten-^ 
105-mllllmeter  howitzers. 


AMENDMENT  OP  STANDING  RULES 

OP    THE    SENATE    RELATING   TO 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
coming  over  from  the  previous  day,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  90)  amending  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  relatiog  to 
standing  committees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  amendliig  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
relating  to  standing  cconmittees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  "me 
pending  business  is  Senate  Resolution  90 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i 
ask  that  certain  modifications  be  incor- 
porated  in  Senate  Resolution  90,  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  modifications. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  ptige  16, 
line  14,  after  the  word  "OflBce".  to  strike 
out  "Building"  and  insert  "Buildings". 

On  page  16,  line  20,  after  the  wort 
"Office",  to  strike  out  "Building"  and  in- 
sert "Buildings". 

On  page  17,  line  24,  after  the  wort 
"standing",  to  strike  "committees",  and 
Insert  "committees,  as  well  as  any  Sena- 
tor who  is  appointed  temporarily  to  fill 
any  vacancy  arising  out  of  this  proviso:". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  the  res- 
olution.   The  resolution  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  at  the  same  time  reserve 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthoul 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIJ5.  Mr.  President,  we 
began  a  rules  debate  on  the  15th  of 
January.  We  ended  it  on  the  7th  of 
February.  Extended  speeches  were 
m£ide;  charges  and  countercharges  flew 
thick  and  fast;  but  at  the  end  of  many 
hours  of  debate  and  several  votes,  the 
rules  remained  the  same. 
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Ttaring  Oie  rules  debate,  committee  we  moat  get  to  work  at  once  and,  iMirtlai-  naatters.    But  It  Is  a  dtscourteay.  to  aay 

-J^cles  were  not  filled.    The  pItm.  new  larly,  in  ctnnmlttee    The  President  has  the  least,  and  a  der^ietkm  of  Teapanai- 

iMMcrats  in  the  Senate,  and  the  three  asked  us  to  act  rery  promptly  to  reduce  billty,  at  worst,  to  fail  to  gift  the  Presl- 

l^Republlcans  were  not  given  com-  taxes.  In  order  that  a  slugglsfa  eoonaBxy  dent's  proposals  full  and  fair  eonsidera- 

ittee  assignments  and  h»ve  still  not  may  be  tavlgorated  and  the  burdens  of  tion.     And  to  fall  back  on  the  rules  to 

S»    given    their    assignm^its.     Along  financing  the  Government  may  be  more  justify  such  a  course   is  to  evade  the 

!^  the  rest  of  us,  these  new  Senators  equitably  and  sensibly  distributed.     He 

•ere  sent  here  by  constituencies  who  ex-  has  asked  us  to  enact  a  major  education 

oftBted  them  to  begin  the  performance  program  for  secondary  schools  and  col- 

nf  their  duties  at  once,  with  all  the  ap-  leges  in  order  that  our  young  people  may 

^irtenances  and  powers  of  their  high  have  equal  educational  opportunity  and  and  of  key  importance,  then  cormnon 

P?.**  the    Nation    may   profit   from    the    full  sense,  if  nothing  else,  dictates  that  these 


higher  constitutional  responsibility  of 
thks  body.  Furthermore,  wh&x  the 
President  has  singled  out  measures  in 
his  program  which  are  of  special  urgency 


office-  .  ,  .       ^ 

Because  they  have  not  been  assigned 

to  committees,  and  l)ecause  the  attention 

of  the  Senate  has  been  on  the  rules  fight, 

the  older  Members  quite  properly  have 

not  been  authorized  to  conduct  legisla- 

tlTC  business  during  the  sessions  of  the 

Senate.     Under  the  Constitution  we  are 

all  equal  here — one  Senator,  one  voice, 

one  vote— and   a  new   Member's  vote. 

voice,  and   participation   in   committee 

or  on  the  floor  are  no  less  important  than 

a  carryover's. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Senators  to 
imnxerse  themselves  in  the  problems  of 
household  management — for  that  is  all 
that  the  rules  fight,  in  the  last  analsrsis, 
Adds  up  to.  But  I  think  it  is  about  time 
someone  reminded  the  Senate  of  its 
higher  responsibilities  under  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Coestitution  empowers  Congress  to  act 
]n  a  number  of  areas :  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  these  grants  of  power,  and  those 
contained  in  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  created  obUgaticns  and 
responsibilities  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
They  are  not  merely  permissive ;  they  are 
poBltlve  obligations  and  responsibihties. 

The  States  do  not  single  out  men  and 
vomen  to  come  to  the  Senate  solely  as 
a  reward  for  past  services  rendered,  or 
merely  as  a  measure  of  respect;  the 
peofrie  of  the  United  States  do  not  pay 
taxes  to  support  a  debating  society  that 
meets  only  to  pursue  argiunents  about 
its  own  composition  and  rules. 

The  powers  granted  by  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  are  to  be  exercised.  The 
Members  of  Congress  are  to  exercise 
them.  The  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment is  meant  to  originate  and  act 
upon  measures  that  respond  to  the  coun- 
try's needs.  In  my  opinion  it  is  time 
that  the  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress  be- 
gan to  carry  out  these  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

Senators  who  are  concerned  about 
modemiiing  the  Senate  in  order  that 
it  may  meet  the  demands  of  the  1960's — 
and  I  am  one  of  those  Senators — and 
those  who  would  give  to  the  rules  a 
•aerosanctity  which  borders  on  idolatry, 
aust  recognize  that  in  6  weeks  we  have 
not  taken  one  major  legislative  step  to- 
ward meeting  our  higher  constitutional 
re«x)naibilities,  either  in  comjnittee  or 
on  the  floor. 

If  we  are  to  do  what  we  have  been  sent 
to  Washington  to  do;  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  responslbiUties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  if  we  are  to  operate  the  legislative 
branch  In  a  way  that  will  do  honor  to  the 
institution  itself  and  preserve  its  vitality 


training  of  talented  young  people.  He 
has  asked  for  Federal  assistance  in  meet- 
ing mental  illness  and  retardation,  which 
in  terms  of  its  toll  in  human  suffering 
and  national  loss  and  cost  is  now  our 
number  one  health  problem.  He  has 
called  for  a  mass  transit  program  for 
our  cities  and  towns  in  order  that  we 
may  not  strangle  ourselves  in  the  coils 
of  the  vast  urbanization  and  suburbani- 
zation into  which  our  industrial  progress 
is  driving  us.  He  has  sent  us  a  large- 
scale  program  for  helping  our  youth  find 
useful  lives,  in  order  that  the  transition 
from  generation  to  generation  may  con- 
tinue without  the  alienation  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  people  from  the  main  house 
of  the  Nation.  He  has  urged  us  to  con- 
sider the  medicare  question  again  in 
order  that  in  our  care  for  the  aged  sick 
we  may  at  least  begin  to  approach  the 
consideration  and  concern  which  is 
shown  in  Canada  and  in  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  in  most  advanced 
nations  throughout  the  world  with  far 
less  affluence  than  ours. 

These  are  major  national  issues,  Mr. 
President.  On  their  outcome  hinges  not 
only  our  national  well-being,  but  also 
much  of  our  capacity  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  a  dangerous  world.  The  issues  can- 
not be  met  by  flat,  or  by  messages  from 
the  White  House,  no  matter  how  con- 
vincing and  eloquent.  They  cannot  be 
resolved  at  the  whim  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Under  our  system  they  can 
become  law  only  through  the  action  of 
Congress.  That  takes  work  and  nego- 
tiation and  accommodation  tuid  more 
work.  It  takes  work  in  the  first  instance 
in  committee,  by  chairmen  and  members 
of  committees.  It  takes  the  willingness 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  do  what 
they  are  elected  to  do  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  despite  pressures  to  be  else> 
where  or  to  put  off  the  hard  decisions. 

As  a  Senator  from  Montana  and  as 
majority  leader,  my  functions  and  inter- 
ests are  primarily  and  preponderantly  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  a  Senate  man.  But  I 
hope  that  I  have  not  grown  mossbacked 
in  that  role.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  national  forest  for  the 
Senate  trees.  I  hope  that  I  have  a  de- 
gree of  appreciation  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  rest  with  the  President — any 
President.  I  hope  and  would  expect 
that  all  Senators  share  that  apprecia- 
tion. Beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  and  Congress  owe  to  the 
Nation  a  responsibility  to  give  earnest 
consideration  to  proposals  which  the 
President  advances.  Of  covirse.  we  may 
vote  his  major  i>roposals  up  or  down  or 
modify  them.  We  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  independent  judgment  in  these 


measures  should  be  given  urgent  and 
careful  treatment  through  the  processes 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress.  Again,  I 
say  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  measure,  but  It 
most  certainly  follows  that  we  should 
consider  measures  seriously,  and  each 
House  as  a  whole  should  act  one  way  or 
another. 

The  responsibility  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  modictun  of  courtesy  and 
cooperation  In  matters  of  national  Im- 
portance rests  on  all  Senators,  but  It 
rests  most  heavily  on  the  members  of  his 
own  party — the  Democrats  In  this  body — 
whether  they  are  from  the  North,  South, 
East,  or  West. 

I  accept  my  full  share  of  responsibility. 
Mr.  President,  for  permitting  this  first 
6  weeks  to  pass  without  a  mark  being 
made  on  the  statute  or  rules  books.  It 
Is  time  to  put  aside  the  Senate  wrangling 
and  get  on  with  the  national  business. 
If  the  Senate  desires  to  perform  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities,  the  way  is 
open  to  it.  It  is  the  way  of  hard  work 
in  mutual  cooperation  and  with  individ- 
ual restraint.  We  should  take  It,  and  I 
would  hope  we  would  take  it  now. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  the  statement  he  has 
mjt/ip  Whether  we  agree  with  the  pro- 
p>osals  which  are  presented  to  us  by  the 
Chief  ELxecutive.  whether  we  agree  with 
the  reports  which  come  from  commltees, 
certainly  it  is  our  function  to  act.  It 
should  be  possible  for  us  to  act  promptly, 
but  we  are  now  being  delayed  because 
our  committees  have  not  yet  been 
approved. 

I  should  like  to  say  this  in  addition  to 
what  the  majority  leader  has  said:  Un- 
der our  Constitution.  Congress  is  one  of 
the  three  branches  of  Government,  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judi- 
cial. Congress  has  the  responsibility 
of  fulfilling  the  legislative  duty.  There 
is  much  criticism  today  that  Congress  is 
yielding  its  power  to  the  executive,  or 
that  the  judiciary  is  taking  away  some 
of  the  power  of  the  legislative  branch. 
We  must  live  up  to  oin-  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution.  To  do  that,  we 
must  legislate.  To  legislate,  we  must 
have  our  committees  working  and  re- 
porting bills  to  the  fioor  for  debate. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader.  As 
I  have  told  him  a  number  of  times  in  the 
last  50  days,  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
get  down  to  work.  I  will  do  anything  I 
can  to  help  bring  that  about.  I  appre- 
ciate the  majority  leader's  statement. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  AIKEN,  liir.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  llonfna  yldd? 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  congratulate  the  ma- 
jority leader  upon  the  statemrat  be  has 
Just  made.  It  Is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the 
D^nocrat  Party  and  the  country  upon 
haying  a  majority  leader  of  his  caliber, 
because  he  puts  the  needs  of  the  country 
first. 

The  majority  leader  has  been  trying 
for  weeks  to  get  the  Senate  on  the  way 
to  accomplishing  what  it  is  supposed  to 
do  under  our  Constitution  and  our  form 
of  government.  So  far  he  has  been 
blocked  from  accomplishing  much  of 
anything. 

I  have  no  sympathy  whatsoever  with 
any  Member  of  this  body  who  says.  "If 
I  cannot  get  things  done  just  as  I  want 
them.  I  will  render  the  Senate  impKJtent. 
and  will  block  its  doing  anything  con- 
structive for  the  country."  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  good  attitude  for  any 
Member  of  this  body  to  take,  if  Senators 
believe  at  all  in  the  democratic  form  of 
government — and  I  believe  all  of  them 
do. 

The  majority  leader  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  not 
only  because  we  should  support  him.  but 
also  because  the  needs  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  the  needs  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  de- 
mand that  we  do  so. 

The  President  has  made  many  requests 
of  the  Congress.  Some  of  them  will  not 
be  granted — I  hope.  But  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  stand  in  the  way;  I  do  not  intend 
to  attempt  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
voting  on  the  requests  the  President  has 
made,  even  though  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  some  of  them. 

If  this  situation  continues  as  it  has 
for  the  last  6  weeks,  we  are  bound  to  see 
a  deterioration  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Oovemment,  and  also  in  our  form 
of  government  itself.  The  country  is  dis- 
gusted with  us;  and  I  hope  the  people  put 
the  responsibility  for  our  Inaction — and 
for  even  worse  than  Inaction — ^where  it 
properly  belongs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  as- 
siu-e  him  that  I  appreciate  deeply  his 
words. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  should  like  to  say,  once  again, 
as  I  have  previously  said  on  a  nimiber  of 
occasions,  that  what  we  have  done  has 
been,  in  effect — and  considering  the  re- 
sults achieved — to  waste  6  weeks  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  6  weeks  of  the  time 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  case  of  any 
individual  Senator's  being  gagged.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  case  in  which  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  has  been  gagged. 

I  srleld  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  Indulge 
me  if  I  express  a  somewhat  different 
view. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  anticipate 
one. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  After  listening  to  the 
statements  which  have  been  made,  I  feel 
that  I  must  rise  and  make  a  comment. 
because  I  am  (me  of  those  who  partici- 
pated  actively  in  the  fight  to  change  rule 
XXn.  It  is  one  of  the  struggles — among 
all  those  in  which  I  have  participated 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate;  and  I 
have  participated  before  in  tills  fight — of 
which  I  am  most  proud ;  and  I  only  hope 
I  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Senate 
recognizes  what  is  occurring  in  the  world, 
and  does  change  this  rule. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  country  is 
disgiisted  with  us  because  we  have  not 
gotten  to  our  work  and  passed  proposed 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that,  almost  without  exception,  every  bill 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  repre- 
sents debris  scattered  over  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber,  either  because  the  Senate 
has  done  nothing  at  all  with  the  bill  or 
because  of  the  fact  that,  after  the  Senate 
has  passed  the  bill,  the  other  House  has 
refused  to  pass  it.  That  goes  for  the  bill 
for  higher  education. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  By  the  way,  that 
bill  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
only  referring  now  to  the  measures  to 
which  the  Senator  adverted  a  moment 
ago. 

As  I  said,  that  goes  for  the  bill  for 
higher  education.  As  to  debris  in  the 
last  Congress  it  goes  for  the  mass  trans- 
portation bill,  the  youth  employment  and 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  measures, 
and  the  medicare  bill,  which  was  de- 
feated In  this  Chamber — partially.  I 
think,  because  the  Finance  Committee 
did  not  hold  hearings  on  it;  that  was  one 
of  the  arguments  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

I  also  noted  with  great  interest — and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  face  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  or  any  other  Senator  on 
this  score — that  the  majority  leader  did 
not  even  mention  civil-rights  legislation. 
Tet  today  I  have  on  my  desk  one  of  the 
most  horrible  reports  on  injustice  in  this 
country — a  report  from  the  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  Mississippi;  and 
I  will  bring  it  to  the  floor  and  discuss  it 
in  great  detail  and  put  it  Into  the  Rxcord. 
It  shows  that  American  citizens  are  being 
outraged  and  denied  elemental  justice — 
Including  denial  of  the  right  to  vote — in 
one  of  the  sovereign  States.  I  think  that 
situation  is  very  important. 

In  short,  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  country  may  very  well  be  ques- 
tioning whether  we  are  doing  oiu-  busi- 
ness is  that  our  hands  are  tied  by  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  which  on  occasion 
completely  frustrate  our  efforts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  spent  a 
decent  amount  of  time  in  the  effort  to 
do  something  about  these  procedures, 
which  In  many  cases  have  prevented  us 
from  dealing  effectively  with  the  very 
legislation  to  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  referred. 

I  think  every  Senator  who  has  partici- 
pated in  that  flght  is  just  as  patriotic, 
Just  as  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  public 
business.  Just  as  devoted  to  getting  things 
In  the  country  done,  as  every  Senator 
who  has  agreed  today  with  the  majority 


leader's  statement  that  we  have  wasted 
6  weeks  of  time. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  wasted  a  min. 
ute,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  wastlM 
a  minute  now.  I  think  this  rules  flght 
is  critically  important  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  capability  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
duct its  business.  I  believe  it  would  be 
demeaning  to  those  of  us  who  partici- 
pated  with  deep  devotion  In  that  flght  to 
sit  by  and,  without  comment  by  us.  let 
such  statements  be  made  and  let  them 
ride.  I  have  not  expended  my  efforts  and 
my  time  on  a  struggle  which  I  thi'i 
was  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  Senate; 
and  I  cannot  remain  silent  when  such 
statements  are  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President , 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Maylflnish? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Very  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  the  feeling 
of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  say  that  I  most  emphati- 
cally disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  think  that  to  a  degree  we 
have  demeaned  ourselves.  I  think  we 
have  wasted  the  time  of  the  people  and 
the  time  of  the  country;  and  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  point  out  that 
54  of  the  100  Senators  tried  to  get  down 
to  business  by  closing  the  debate  on  the 
rule  XXII  change;  but  the  very  rule  pre- 
vented the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  from  prevailing.  The  majority 
felt  it  was  ready  to  vote  on  a  change  in 
the  rule,  but  was  prevented  from  voting 
by  the  minority,  under  this  very  rule. 
That  was  a  constitutional  majority,  not 
just  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  differ  again  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  vote  was  taken.  It  is  true  that 
a  constitutional  majority  voted  for  the 
imposition  of  cloture.  But  we  were  op- 
erating under  the  rules  of  the  Senate; 
and  on  two  occasions  it  was  stated  clear- 
ly by  the  majority  leader  that  If  60  "yea" 
votes  on  cloture  were  not  achieved,  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  would  be  made.  On  the 
day  previous  to  the  day  when  the  final 
vote  was  taken,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  recognized  that  fact;  and  I  can 
quote  word  for  word  his  statement  In 
which  he  agreed  with  what  the  majority 
leader  had  said  about  the  course  of  ac- 
tion to  be  followed. 

However,  I  would  not  go  back  to  that 
now;  that  situation  has  now  passed,  al- 
though no  doubt  It  will  come  up  again. 

The  point  now  is  that  there  are  12  new 
Senators  who  must  be  assigned  to  com- 
mittees. Thus  far  In  the  session,  no 
legislative  business  has  been  undertaken 
by  any  of  the  conmilttees.  We  are 
spending  our  time  on  the  floor — doing 
what?  Wasting  our  time.  That  Is  what 
we  are  doing.  But  we  caimot  get  down 
to  the  business  for  which  this  body  wm 
created — the  business  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  intend  to  re- 
hash the  constitutional  point  or  the  Im- 
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brogllos  which  surroimded  it.  and  I  do 
not  think  that  by  anything  I  said  I  did 
rehash  It  I  only  said  54  Senators  voted 
to  close  the  debate.  That  fact  is  irrefu- 
table They  were  prevented  from  closing 
it  by  the  votes  of  the  other  Senators. 
Those  54  Senators  thought  the  rvile  flght 
was  worth  while.  They  were  ready  to 
vote,  and  they  wanted  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  country. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  time  has  come 
now— now  or  Monday  or  Tuesday,  with- 
in the  proximate  present — to  end  the 
rule  struggle  and  to  do  what  we  can  un- 
der the  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Monday  or  Tues- 
day?   Another  week  wasted? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
control  a  single  one  of  these  things.  I 
am  not  the  Senator  who  is  moving  this 
particular  thing  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Senator 
from  New  York  did  say  "Monday  or 
Tuesday." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  I  have  no  idea 
when  this  will  be  concluded.  I  am  only 
giving  my  idea  of  the  time  elements 
involved. 

I  feel  now  that  currently — let  us  not 
indicate  any  particular  days — we  have 
consimunated  the  action  to  be  taken  in 
struggling  about  the  rule.  But  I  wish 
to  state  clearly  that  I  do  not  think  this 
has  been  a  waste  of  time.  It  has  been 
unsuccessful ;  but  it  has  not  been  a  waste 
of  time,  because  I  feel  that  eventually  the 
rule  will  be  changed — and  this  is  the  im- 
portant and  vital  point,  in  my  view — be- 
cause of  the  fights  which  have  been  made 
at  this  session  and  at  other  sessions. 

I  point  out  that  I  cannot  fail  to  reply 
to  the  statement  that  we  have  wasted  6 
weeks'  time.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana disagrees  thoroughly  with  me. 
That  is  all  right;  but  I  cannot  let  his 
words  go  out  to  the  country  without  ex- 
pressing the  contrary  point  of  view — a 
point  of  view  held  by  those,  including 
nvyself,  who  feel  just  as  sincerely  and 
just  as  deeply  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  always  has  a  way  of  expressing 
his  point  of  view  and  a  way  of  getting 
it  across.  The  Senator  always  makes 
known  to  his  fellow  Senators  where  he 
stands  on  issues.    I  honor  him  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  some  reasor  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  brought  me 
into  the  discussion.  I  just  walked  into 
the  Chamber,  having  come  from  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Armed  Services  Corrmiittee. 
I  am  somewhat  handicapped  in  partici- 
pating in  the  debate  because  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  subject  and  all  that 
has  gone  before.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  looked  at  me  when 
he  made  reference  to  some  measure  in 
which  he  was  interested.  He  further 
said  that  54  Senators  had  voted  to  close 
debate,  indicating  that  number  were  pre- 
pared to  vote  to  change  the  Senate  rule 
on  cloture.  I  challenge  that  statement. 
I  know  of  one  Senator  who  voted  for  clo- 
ture— and  I  think  there  were  four  others 
who  were  prepared   to  vote  against  a 


change  In  the  rules — but  who  voted  to 
invoke  cloture  to  order  to  end  the  educa- 
tional campaign  on  which  we  had 
worked  so  assiduously. 

I  also  noted  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  about  some  shame- 
ful condition  in  some  States  that  had 
denied  American  citizens  the  right  to 
vote.  I  should  hke  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  whether  the  State  of 
New  York  has  changed  the  law  which 
debars  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Puerto 
Ricans  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  the  right  to  vote  in  that 
State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Every  Puerto  Rican  in 
New  York  can  vote  if  he  qualifies  in  the 
reading  and  writing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. To  finish  my  statement,  I  have 
actually  joined  in  submitting  testimony 
on  the  literacy  test  bill  which  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  during  the  last  session. 
That  bill  would  have  opened  the  door 
to  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  who  could 
not  qualify  m  the  English  language.  If 
they  qualify,  they  can  vote  now.  I  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  that  bill,  and,  as  I 
recall,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
one  of  its  ardent  opponents,  and,  with 
all  respect,  I  think  he  was  one  of  the 
architects  v.'ho  brought  about  its  defeat 
or  frustration  here. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  there  is  a  difference  m  philoso- 
phy between  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  be- 
lieve voting  qualifications  is  a  question 
which  should  be  controlled  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  It  is  very  easy  to  dwell  on 
an  alleged  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  some 
other  State  when  there  is  one  much 
larger  and  blacker  blot  on  the  shield 
of  the  State  of  the  Senator. 

I  point  out  that  once  a  Senator  from 
my  State  resigned  from  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  returned  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
general  assembly,  as  we  call  our  legisla- 
ture, so  that  he  might  change  a  condition 
which  he  thought  was  a  reflection  on  his 
State. 

So  action  in  the  Senate  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
shown  to  all  the  world — beyond  perad- 
venture  and  to  the  great  distress,  as  I 
understand,  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York — that  he  is  the  greatest  votegetter 
who  has  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York 
for  a  long  time.  I  would  have  thought 
that  he  might  in  some  way  have  con- 
tributed to  removing  that  blot  from  the 
escutcheon  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  New  York  before  pointing  to  other 
States. 

While  my  own  State  is  condemned 
roundly  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others  for  our  voting  laws,  in  my 
opinion  we  apply  them  as  justly  and 
fairly  £is  the  laws  are  applied  in  New 
York  or  anywhere  else.  I  would  gladly 
match  the  honesty  with  which  votes  are 
counted  in  Georgia  with  the  counting 
in  New  York  and  a  number  of  other 
States  whose  Senators  are  at  times 
highly  critical  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
We  have  our  restrictions  on  voting.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  certain  restric- 
tions.   I  do  not  complain  of  them.    Even 


if  I  disapproved  of  them  I  would  de- 
fend to  the  last  the  right  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  have  any  restriction 
that  is  not  specifically  prohibited  by 
some  provision  of  the  US.  Constitution. 
And  it  would  have  to  be  rather  drastic, 
in  my  opinion,  to  violate  the  express 
power  confirmed  to  the  States  to  define 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

It  is  easy  to  make  statements  and 
charges  about  people  away  from  one's 
own  home.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
new  about  that.  In  Holy  Writ  we  find 
mention  of  a  man  who  pointed  out  the 
mote  in  the  eye  of  his  adversary  while 
disregarding  the  beam  in  his  own  eye. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  so  that  I 
may  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  not  the  State  to 
which  I  referred.  It  was  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned my  State  and  looked  at  me  as 
he  did  so. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assumed  that  the 
Senator  was  perhaps  referring  to  my 
State.  I  will  be  glad  to  lay  my  State 
and  the  law-abiding  character  of  the 
people  of  Georgia  on  the  Une  for  com- 
parison with  New  York  and  more  par- 
ticularly New  York  City,  by  any  fair 
jury  that  is  brought  from  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  I  would  be  wlUing 
to  eliminate  from  the  jviry  anyone  who 
lives  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  will  not 
cause  me  to  digress  mto  the  subject  of 
Georgia  at  the  moment.  I  shall  not.  I 
w£is  only  explaining  to  the  Senator  that 
the  State  I  was  talkmg  about  was  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  I  have  in  my  hands 
a  report  by  a  group  of  Mississippi  citi- 
zens appointed  as  an  advisory  committee 
in  that  State  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  shall  produce  that  re- 
port on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  but  I  think  I  can 
convtoce  the  country. 

I  did  not  mention  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  a  disrespectful  maimer.  I 
would  never  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  just  entered  the 
Chamber,  having  come  from  a  meettog 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  I  did  not  know  why  the  Senator 
from  New  York  had  singled  me  out  in 
connection  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  point  was  made  in 
the  process  of  discussion.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  does  not  place  too  great  a 
store  by  the  need  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, and  I  do.  I  tried  to  imderline  the 
fact  that  I  did. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  beUeve  the  basic  dif- 
ference is  that  I  believe  the  States  have 
some  prerogatives  of  Government. 
Others  believe  in  having  every  problem 
solved  by  the  Great  White  Father  in 
Washington,  and  bringing  all  problems 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  for  solution 
by  a  centralized  and  all  powerful  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  that  philosophy 
is  espoused  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  takes  exception  to  that  statement. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  fought 
for  the  right  of  States  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs;  and  I  believe  we  are  doing 
a  pretty  good  Job  of  it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  sit  here  and  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  discourse  on  the  rights  of 
States. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  never  heard 
such  a  speech  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
vote  sufBcIent  appropriations  to  help  us 
do  so  in  connection  with  Federal  laws, 
too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  yield  the  floor.  Before  I 
do  so,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  collec- 
tively It  Is  master  in  its  own  House.  I 
should  like  to  say  especially  to  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  that  we  have  a  nu- 
merical majority  in  this  body.  We  have 
a  President  of  our  party  in  the  White 
House.  In  our  own  best  interests,  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  countiy.  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  try  to  get  a  little 
closer  together,  rather  than  to  try  to 
push  one  another  farther  apart. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  who  in  my 
opinion  has  been  performing  an  ex- 
cellent service  in  trying  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate organized  and  moving  forward. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  point 
of  personal  privilege,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  interruption  will  not 
cause  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  notified  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  that  I 
Intended  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Yesterday  in  my  absence  from  the 
Chamber  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Herter  appeared  before  the  committee 
a  few  days  before  the  longshoremen  strike 
came  to  an  end  under  the  supposed  agree- 
ment. It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  asked 
him  that  question.  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  disapproval  erf  the  procedure  followed 
and  the  results  produced  by  the  committee 
that  was  appointed  supposedly  to  be  a  medi- 
ation board. 

I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  Integrity 
and  veracity  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. However,  he  has  predispositions  and 
he  has  Ideologies,  and  In  my  opinion  the  pre- 
disposition which  he  had.  In  spite  of  his 
truthfulness,  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  what  one  might  call  an  Impartial 
arbitrator. 

The  recommended  Increase  In  the  wages 
for  the  second  year  was  39  cents,  plus.  The 
average  for  the  2  years  was  8.8  percent. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  a  few  years  ago  made  the  statement 


that  we  should  give,  rather  than  take;  that 
when  wage  increases  are  granted,  they  should 
have  correspondence  to  increased  produc- 
tivity. The  flgxire  mentioned  was  4  percent. 
What  bothers  me  is  that  if  the  average 
Increase  in  the  longshoremen  agreement  U 
8.B  percent,  will  that  become  the  guideline 
in  demands  made  by  the  workers  In  the  ship- 
yards, on  the  docks  of  the  Inland  lakes,  and 
on  the  ships  sailing  under  the  U.S.  flag  on 
the  high  seas? 


Later  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said — 
and  it  is  pertinent  to  my  raising  a  point 
of  personal  privilege : 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  pattern  which 
was  set  in  the  settlement  of  the  longshore- 
men's strike  will  create  difficulties.  Feather- 
bedding  continues.  One  ol  the  principal  is- 
sues In  the  dispute  was  featherbeddlng. 
Nothing  was  done  about  It,  except  that  a 
committee  is  to  study  the  subject.  The 
power  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union  to  para- 
lyze the  economy  of  the  csountry  continues. 
I  do  not  recall  for  how  mamy  days,  but  the 
Longshoremen's  Union  had  every  ship  flying 
the  U.S.  flag  tied  up  In  the  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  gulf  coast.  I  suppose 
that  If  they  had  so  desired,  they  could  have 
paralyzed  shipping  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Ohio 
is  in  the  interior.  The  manufacturers  of 
Ohio  began  to  feel  the  pinch. 

If  there  Is  to  be  arbltraUon,  let  us  pass 
a  law  which  will  authorize  arbitration,  if 
there  is  to  be  arbitration,  let  the  law  be  so 
written  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  Insurance  that  those  who  are 
chosen  to  arbitrate  shall  have  the  objective 
ability  of  doing  so.  I  now  declare  that  I 
contemplate  introducing  a  bill  to  require 
the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  long- 
shoremen and  shipowners,  the  arbitrators 
to  be  chosen  from  among  retired  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
retired  Judges  of  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  and 
district  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  have  to  be 
hit  on  the  head  with  a  baseball  bat  to 
get  his  meaning.  When  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  attaclcs  me  he  attaclcs  my 
board.  I  challenge  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  go  to  the  party  litigants  in  the 
dispute  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
consider  that  they  had  an  impartial  Me- 
diation Board;  for  the  fact  is  that  the 
Mediation  Board  did  their  bidding,  as 
is  shown  by  our  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  being  filed 
today.  The  Mediation  Board  did  the 
bidding  of  the  parties  to  this  dispute. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  shown  his 
gross  ignorance  of  the  whole  mediation 
process.  He  talks  about  arbitration  in 
his  comments  as  though  we  were  an  ar- 
bitration board.  We  were  not  an  arbi- 
tration board,  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
apparently  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  arbitration  and  mediation 
for  had  he  known  the  difference  he  would 
not  have  insulted  the  impartiality  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  his 
board  members  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  a 
noted  judge  in  Ohio.  When  he  refers 
to  the  "ideologies"  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  when  he  refers  to  the  "pre- 
dispositions" of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  recognizes 
what  most  people  Icnow.  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  a  constitutional  liberal. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  sat  on  the  bench 
of  Ohio  as  an  ultraconservative.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  would  question  the  fact 
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that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recogiUMi 
as  highly  conservative.  But  he  waTto 
able  judge;  as  able  as  any  judge  «}^ 
takes  on  the  robes  to  decide  a  case  h!! 
fore  him  on  the  basis  of  the  evident 
before  him,  applying  the  prepondertocS 
of  evidence  test  to  that  evidence. 

I  take  pride  in  having  served  as  «« 
arbitrator,  and  having  presided  over  «■ 
bitration  courtrooms,  involving  seven! 
hundred  cases. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  cannot  produce 
a  single  litigant  who  ever  appeared  ^ 
fore  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
even  though  that  litigant  in  an  individ 
ual  case  might  have  lost  the  case  who 
will  not  testify  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  functioned  as  an  impartial  ar\A- 
trator  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that 
was  submitted  to  him. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  intend  to  pennlt 
this  slur  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
remain  in  this  Record  without  an  answer 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon  not  only 
in  his  own  behalf  but  also  in  behalf  of 
his  two  colleagues  on  the  mediation 
board,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whose  impartiality! 
feel  is  simply  beyond  question.  Ti^ 
parties  to  the  mediation  can  be  the  wit- 
nesses to  so  testify. 

Of  course,  as  is  true  in  every  litigatloii, 
the  parties  do  not  like  every  recomnieD. 
dation  of  the  board  of  mediation— or,  if 
it  is  arbitration,  every  decision  of  a  boanl 
of  arbitration  on  every  issue — but  th^ 
know  that  in  mediation,  the  obligation 
of  the  board  is  to  lead  the  parties  to  a 
conscionable  compromise  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
PEu-ties  to  the  dispute.  The  board  tried 
for  4  days  to  persuade  the  parties  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  themselves, 
and  to  negotiate  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  between  themselves.  Thej 
simply  refused.  They  explained  to  tbe 
board.  "There  is  no  hope.  We  cannot 
possibly  get  together." 

It  was  then  that  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  agreed  that  the  board  of  medii- 
tion  should  lead  them  to  a  settlement  by 
offering  them  a  final  offer.  This  would 
not  be  a  settlement  on  the  merits  of  each 
issue  in  accordance  with  the  evidena 
that  could  have  been  presented  in  arbi- 
tration, because  we  were  not  in  the  judi- 
cial atmosphere  of  an  arbitration  court- 
room. We  were  in  the  compromising 
climate  of  mediation,  for  that  is  whst 
mediation  is. 

The  parties  were  free  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal of  the  mediation  board.  They  con- 
sidered it,  and  they  decided  it  was  to 
their  best  Interest  and  in  the  national 
interest  to  go  along  with  the  proposal  of 
the  mediation  board. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  factually 
incorrect  in  respect  to  several  state- 
ments he  made  in  his  speech  in  regard 
to  what  the  Mediation  Board  offer  was. 
He  stated : 

The  recommended  increase  In  the  wsgei 
for  the  second  year  was  39  cents,  plus. 

That  is  not  so.  The  settlement  of  the 
Board  was  a  37-cent  package,  not  a  39- 
cent  one.  The  wage  proposals  provided 
a  15 -cent  increase  the  first  year  and  a 
9-cent  increase  the  second  year,  or  24 
cents.    The  fringe  proposals  would  add 
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j^  cents  the  first  year,  4»4  cents  the  try,  he  would  not  have  left  this  criticism  loaded  direcUy  Into  sling,  and  not  to 

jecond,  or  13  cents.    The  Senator  talked  of    the    Board    in    the    history    books  the  deck  at  all,  and  into  the  ship. 

lOwut  an  8  8  percent  average  for  2  years,  through     the     Congressional     Record.  I  cite  that  because  it  Is  typical  of  the 

lHat  simply  is  not  so.  What  did  we  do?    We  provided  tha.  the  long  list  of  Impartial  decisions  the  sen- 

I  ask   unanimous    corisent    to    have  Secretary  of  Labor  wUl  bring  to  bear  on  ior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  rendered 

printed  a  table  showing  the  percentage  the  problem  aU  the  faculties  of  the  De-  through  his  professional  career 

increase  of  both  the  wage  increase  and  partment  of  Labor  to  analyze  the  ques-  Therefore    the  Senator  from'  Oregon 

the  entire  package.  tion  of  manpower  utUization  and  job  rightly  resents  the  attack  made  on  the 

There  being  no  objection,   the  table  security  on  the  east  and  gulf  coasts  and  floor   of   the   Senate  yesterday   by   the 

vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  give  to  the  parties  an  analysis  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  talking  about  the 

as  follows:  job  utilization  study  and  make  recom-  predisposition   and  the  ideology  of  the 

fforth  Atlantic  longshore  mediation  proposal  mendations.  Senator  from  Oregon,  when  he  knows 

increase  In  wages:                               Percent  Let  me  make  Clear  that  the  Secretary  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  when  he 

igt  year' 4.97  of  Labor  has  the  full  authority  to  make  puts  on  the  robes,  can  be  just  as  judicial 

2d  year' 2.84  the  decision  as  to  what  that  study  will  and  impartial  in  rendering  a  decision  on 

Average— -------.--  — --------    3.9  encompass.     There  was  an  attempt  on  the  basis   of  the  evidence  presented  to 

^"•^rusSd      for       overtSe  ^Tnd  ""^l  ^.^^"^  °'  ^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  ""^°"  "^-  ^°»'  ^  ^^  ^^  Senator  from  Ohio  when 

?£?)•               o^"^'"^      a"<»  gotiatmg  committee  to  permit  the  union  he  presided  nobly  in  the  courts  of  the 

jgt  year-' 6.26  ^  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  State  of  Ohio. 

3d  year 3.37  ^'^^^  ^o^s  would  be  studied  and  what  in  the  procedure  we  have  given    for 

Average 4.8  would  not  be  Studied,  as  to  what  man-  the  first  time  they  are  going  to  have  an 

1  increase  effective  Oct.  1, 1962.  P^'^.fJ  operations  would  be  encompassed  official  forum  in  which  to  present  their 

•  Increase  effective  Oct.  1.1963.  m  the  Secretary  of  Labors  study,  and  proof  in  case  these  longshoremen  are 

Mr  MORSE     Mr  President  thP  Spm  ^  T^\^°"i^  ^^!"    *         ^v.-     *x--   ,     .^  shortsighted  enough  not  to  foUow  the 

Mr.  MUKtoiL.    Mr.  rresiaent.  the  Sen-  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  thinks  the  recommendations  that  will  rp«!iilt  from 

ator  from  Ohio  cannot  take  two  and  two  employers  got  nothing  within  the  study  thrSudy  that  was  provTde^^^^       J^S 

and  make  five,  no  matter  how  hard  he  proposals  of  the  board,  he  ought  to  talk  S^Ld  of  the  pr^iiSrwe  have  set  So 

*^'''  f°J/^^.H  ^T   °^°^a^he°iatics   is  to  the  shipowners,   because   when   the  Ld  I  am  proud^f  th^  leTLs  I  hafe 

against  Wm;  the  law  of  niathematics  is  board   rejected    the    union's   particular  ceived  from  shipownere  sin^^^^ 

against  him  in  regard  to  his  evaluation  proposal  and  told  the  union  the  Secre-  tioTSttleSent  exorSn^tLvJl^^^ 

of  the  mathematics  of  the  Board's  offer  tary  of  Labor  would  have  authority  to  ation  of  tlS  or^ediT^^ 

to  the  parUes.  which  the  parties  made  make  a  complete  study  of  the  facets  of  Soard  for  the^tttoe  o^^^^^^^ 

their  program  and  accepted  as  a  fah-  the  job  utilization  problem,  the  employ-  f eatherbeddine T  mLe  work  ^r^^^^^ 

setUement  of  the  dispute.  ers  won  a  great  victory:  they  will  tell  on  the  waterfront    °'^^''^°^''  problem 

MACHiNi^y  roR  «Ax™o.  isstTE  J^\^"^^^  ^^°^  ^^'^  ^  '^  ^^  ^^^^  ''^^^  When  the  statement  was  made  that 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  talks  about  ^,;f  ^™-,                ^  they  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the 

featherbeddlng  and  seeks  to  leave  the  ,  We  set  up  an  advisory  council  where-  union    in    '^ake    wwk"    on    the   west 

impression   that  the   Mediation  Board  ^l  the  shipowners  and  the  union  can  coast,  the  president  of  Grace  Lini  said 

made  no  offer  to  the  parties  and  that  offer  the  Secretary  of  Labor  their  ad-  4*^.*  ^t  it  took  5  vearf  ?ndTt  i.  nl 

the  parties  accepted  a  settlement  which  vice:  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  in  J  rosy  Is  it^unds     Sere  a^e  nrob 

would  have   nothing    to   do   about   the  "°  ''^y  ^"^^  ^^  ^^  position  taken  by  lems Tormeited^S'  it  "   ^^^rtn  not 

featherbeddlng  issue.  the  advisory  council  as  to  the  facets  of  g^^  on  tSe  weTt  ^.t  ^^^.^Z^t 

Tte  senator  from  Ohio  stated  :  tje^o^  utilization  problem  that  can  be  l^hlc^ThefcanfreS^S  th'eirTT  "" 

wTTl^n  th^Seme^t^S;  t'^he^fo^gs^r^e'^  Next."  with  regard  to  a  point  of  which  ,^l  l^e^S^'tof  fr^'  ^in^n"?  v^S.^^"^  °' 

men's  strike  will  create  difficulties,     pfat^er-  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  obviously  un-  l^J  f,!!^^°J  ^''°°tn°u^°  °'  yesterday  can 

bedding  continues.    One   of   the   principal  aware.  I  took  from  the  Railway  Labor  ^^,  °^    antllabor    groups    in   this 

Issues  in  the  dispute  was  featherbeddlng.  Act  of  1926  the  whole  emergency  proce-  fo'f^try  to  undermine  a  settlement  that 

Hothing  was  done  about  It,  except  that  a  dure  of  that  act     We  do  not  caU  the  ^  ^  °^^  interest  of  the  employers, 

committee  Is  to  study  the  subject.  board,  called  for  under  our  settlement  ^  J^ll  as  of  the  union,  and,  most  im- 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  not  read  ^^  emergency  board.    We  call  it  a  neu-  Po^-ant   of  all    in  the  hiterest  of  the 

the  settlement,  for  much  more  than  a  ^^^  board.    But  under  the  procedure  as  American  pubUc. 

study  was  provided  in  the  settlement  by  ^t    up    when    the   Secretary   of   Labor  dipterences  bftween  ARarrRATioN  and 

the  Board.    If  the  Senator  will  talk  with  "^^^s  his  recommendations,  the  parties  mediation 

some  of  his  shipowner  friends    he  will  *^^  ^  negotiate  a  settlement  based  on  A  word  about  the  difference  between 

learn  that  they  consider  the  procedure  those  recommendations.    If  they  have  mediation  and  arbitration,  because,  un- 

we  set  up  to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  ^°^  ^°^^  ^  ^  months  before  the  expira-  less  the  public  imderstands  this  differ- 

The  president  of  the  Shipowners'  As-  ^'°"  °^  ^^®  contract,  then  the  parties  ence,  it  would  be  misled  by  the  speech  of 
BOciaUon  sat  down  with  me  in  the  Sen  ^^^  present  to  the  neutral  board  their  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yesterday.  There 
ate  luncheon  room  the  other  day  along  ^^ifience  with  regard  to  featherbeddlng.  is  no  more  similarity  between  arbitration 
with  the  chairman  of  the  shipowners'  °^'  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'  °^ake-work  program.  and  mediation  than  there  is  between 
negotiating  committee,  and  both  ex-  Persons  have  heard  me  say  before  that  high  noon  and  bright  sunshine,  and  mid- 
pressed  great  gratification  over  the  pro-  ^"  ^^^®  ^  ^Tote  the  first  decision  on  the  night  without  a  moon  in  the  sky. 
cedure  which  we  established  for  an  at-  ^^^^^-^o^k  question  in  the  history  of  Under  arbitration,  the  shipowners 
tack  on  the  featherbeddlng  problem  on  if  °*^^time  industry  in  this  country,  would  have  paid  a  minimum  price  of 
the  docks  of  the  east  coast  Under  ^'"^"  ^  ^^ote  the  decision  in  the  Puget  twice  what  our  settlement  provided, 
the  procedure  we  established  for  the  °°^"**  *^^^-  ^°t  a  ship  had  been  mov-  They  could  not  possibly  have  gotten  out 
first  time  in  the  history  of  shipping  on  ^"^  ^"  Puget  Sound  for  days  because  the  of  the  dispute  for  a  cent  less  than  double 
the  east  coast  a  shipowner  will  have  a  loi^gshoremen  insisted  that  lumber  37  cents  as  a  package.  They  know  that, 
tribunal  before  which  he  can  go  to  es-  trucks  would  have  to  be  loaded  to  the  I  explained  it  to  them  in  great  detail, 
tablish  proof  of  featherbeddlng.  ^^^'  rolled  by  hand-truck  to  the  side  of  prior  to  the  understanding  that  was  en- 

The  parties  recognized  before  they  en-  the  ship,  and  then  loaded,  not  into  sling,  tered   into  that  my  board  should  lead 

tered  into  this  agreement  that  no  Board  ^^^  °"to  the  deck,  and  then  into  the  hold,  them  to  a  mediation  by  making  an  offer, 

of  Mediation  could,  in  5  days,  even  be-  ^y  decision  is  the  authority  on  the  because  they  recognized  the  two  parties 

Pn  to  scratch  the  surface  of  a  Job  analy-  subject  that  any  make-work  arrange-  could  not  even  make  offers  to  one  anoth- 

«^  program  on  the  east  coast.     If  the  ment  would  not  be  in  the  long-time  in-  er.    There  never  was  a  change  of  a  cent 

tor^fl    ♦      "^   ^^^^   ^^^   °"^y   stopped  terests   of   labor,   management,   or   the  in  the  offer  on  the  part  of  the  employers 

aDw^r^nJl"  !!^*^  ^  involved  in  a  man-  pubUc.    I  ruled  that  the  trucks  not  only  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  dis- 

triZ  cnmnw°°  T^l?«^f^  ^^  ^  l^Jus-  could  be  driven  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  pute.    They  started  out  with  22  cents; 

J-  as  complex  as  the  longshore  Indua-  but.  where  convenient,  lumber  could  be  and  they  ended  up  with  22  cents 
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The  union  started  out  with  an  offer 
estimated  by  the  employers  to  cost  86 
cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year  and 
$1,031  for  the  second  year.  They  never 
changed  one-tenth  of  1  cent.  Yet  I  read 
in  the  press,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Newsweek,  and  other  publications,  the 
falsification  that  the  union  was  asking 
for  50  cents.  The  union  never  retreated 
from  its  position  at  the  outset  of  our 
efforts.  We  could  not  get  any  yielding 
at  all,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report  to 
the  President,  to  which  I  shall  refer  very 
shortly.  With  that  situation,  we  led  the 
parties  to  the  mediation  offer  at  their 
request,  at  their  desire.  They  knew  it 
was  the  only  hope  of  getting  a  settle- 
ment. 

But,  as  I  said  to  the  employers,  if  the 
proceeding  were  an  arbitration,  we  could 
not  throw  a  single  issue  out  the  window. 
If  we  had  arbitrated,  we  would  have  had 
to  give  an  ofQcial  opinion  on  the  evidence 
in  respect  to  every  issue  in  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  we 
would  have  had  to  do  if  we  were  £U'bi- 
trators  in  that  kind  of  deadlock?  We 
would  have  had  to  write  the  whole  agree- 
ment for  the  parties. 

If  employers  or  unions  or  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  think  that  that  kind  of  arbi- 
tration is  in  the  economic  interest  of  the 
country,  I  respectfully  say  they  had  bet- 
ter study  the  arbitration  process.  Arbi- 
tration is  of  great  value  when  the  parties 
are  in  dispute  about  one,  two,  or  three 
issues.  However,  Mr.  President,  if  you 
go  into  arbitration — and  there  are  some 
who  want  to  go  into  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion— you  are  taking  away  from  the  par- 
ties, management,  and  labor,  some  very 
precious  freedoms.  You  are  substituting 
a  third  party  and  asking  that  third 
party,  in  effect,  to  tell  them  how  they 
are  going  to  run  their  business,  and  un- 
der what  conditions  they  are  going  to 
work.  That  is  a  dangerous  situation. 
It  is  a  situation  that  attacks,  in  my  judg- 
ment, some  basic  foundations  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  this  Republic. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say.  and  will  un- 
doubtedly say  it  again,  that  if  we  get  into 
a  national  emergency  dispute  situation 
affecting  the  security  and  the  health  of 
my  country,  we  must  keep  both  parties 
guessing  as  to  the  procedure  that  will 
apply  to  them.  I  will  never  vote  for 
exclusive  compulsory  arbitration,  be- 
cause that  does  not  keep  anyone  guess- 
ing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  had  better  check  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  rose  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege,  and  I  owe 
it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  limit  myself  in  my  re- 
marks. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
an  Important  speech  to  make  on  another 
subject.  However,  whatever  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  decide  between  themselves,  is 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
would  like  to  get  on  with  my  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  not  be  very  much 
longer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  Is  not  often 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 


the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  find 
themselves  in  agreement,  but  on  this 
particular  subject,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  His  remarks  today 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  sug- 
gest compulsory  arbitration.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  if 
this  is  forced  upon  the  American  people, 
it  can  mean  price  control,  wage  control, 
quahty  control,  and  even  place  of  em- 
ployment control.  We  owe  it  to  labor 
and  management  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  hastily  adopt  something  which  we 
would  regret.  I  am  happy  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  floor  as  he  has 
today,  because  what  he  has  said  has 
been  needed  to  be  said.  It  has  been 
needed  to  be  said  for  some  time,  in  order, 
at  least,  to  cool  off  some  hotheads,  who 
will  suggest  anything  that  will  end  a 
strike.  Let  us  remember  that  the  strike 
is  the  only  weapon  the  working  man  has. 
When  you  say  "arbitrate,"  you  take  away 
that  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
said.  I  have  been  charged  with  advo- 
cating compulsory  arbitration,  because  I 
have  introduced  in  the  past,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  hereafter  introduce,  some 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  in 
respect  to  its  emergency  dispute  section. 
I  said  in  1947  that  it  would  not  work.  It 
has  not  worked.  Whenever  I  refer  to 
arbitration  in  my  drs^t  of  an  emergency 
dispute  bill,  I  do  so  In  the  alternative; 
and  its  use  rests  with  the  discretion  of 
the  President  of  the  Urxlted  States,  sub- 
ject to  congressional  review  witliin  10 
days.  It  keeps  the  parties  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  President  is  going  to  say 
that  the  national  interests  in  the  dispute 
are  so  great  and  such  damage  is  being 
done  to  the  country  that  they  must  agree 
to  submit  to  arbitration.  He  has  the  al- 
ternative, for  example,  of  a  seizure  of 
the  plant,  under  a  token  seizure,  with 
the  operators  of  the  plant  being  kept  be- 
hind their  desks,  and  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  flying  over  the  plant;  and 
a  series  of  other  alternatives. 

To  get  back  to  the  point  I  was  making, 
if  these  parties  had  been  before  an  arbi- 
tration board  instead  of  a  mediation 
board,  they  would  have  paid  at  least 
double  what  the  settlement  amounted 
to. 

Why?  Because  we  threw  more  than 
60  union  issues  out  the  window.  We 
simply  said,  "You  are  guilty  of  laches." 
We  said,  "You  know  that  no  board  of 
mediation  could  handle  these  Issues  in 
4  days.  You  knew  that.  If  you  haven't 
got  a  settlement  on  these  issues,  we  are 
not  going  to  touch  them." 

Let  me  mention  a  few  very  quickly. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  8-hour  day 
guarantee  demanded  by  the  union  would 
have  cost  employers  32  cents  an  hour 
alone.  That  is  one  issue  Those  issues 
that  the  union  raised,  which  we  threw 
out  the  window,  would  have  added  up  to 
well  over  $2  additional  an  hour.  I  do 
not  know  what  a  board  of  arbitration 
would  have  granted,  but  they  would  have 
granted  a  great  deal.   I  do  not  know  what 


hours  they  would  have  granted,  Rimma, 
not  have  been  sero.  My  own  intaiS!? 
tells  me  that  it  might  have  been  6  bDnf 

However,  we  said,  "Too  late,  We^ 
not  possibly  go  into  the  economics  of  thii 
matter."  One  money  issue  after  anotS 
money  issue  was  eliminated.  WeeUnj 
nated  another  issue.  We  threw  the  $3j|j 
an  hour  issue  out  the  window.  Shipow^^ 
ers,  magazines,  and  newspaper  editoB 
and  various  propagandists  in  the  co^ 
ti-y  have  fed  to  the  Americtui  people  tlJ 
argument  that  the  longshoremen  on  Ute 
east  coast  are  well  paid  because  they  ew 
$3.02  an  hour.  *' 

When  the  shipowners  used  that  arpi. 
ment,  I  said,  '•Gentlemen,  that  is  oat 
the  window.  You  know  it  is  an  l^rel^ 
vant  argxunent.  You  know  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  case.  You  know  Uui 
you  have  succeeded  in  misleading  the 
American  people  in  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic  status  of  the  men  in  this  union. 
You  know  that  the  only  wage  figure  th»t 
is  vital  to  this  Board  is  the  take-home 
money.  Do  you  know  how  many  chil- 
dren these  longshoremen  have?  Do  y% 
know  the  average  size  of  the  family  of  i 
longshoreman?  These  are  the  men 
whom  you  have  called  ruffians  and  hood- 
lums,  and  the  rough  element.  The  re- 
markable thing  is  that  they  are  remark- 
able  family  men.  The  evidence  given  to 
me  indicates  that  they  average  aroand 
three  kids  per  family." 

I  said  to  these  shipowners.  "We  must 
remember  that  these  children  vt 
marching  through  this  case  all  the  time. 
They  are  entitled  to  dental  care,  to 
health  care,  to  nutritious  food,  and  to 
educational  advantages.  They  are  the 
schoolmates  of  your  children  and  of  my 
grandchildren.  They  are  the  future  d 
America.  The  American  people  h«Te  a 
right  to  take  a  look  at  the  take-boiDe 
pay."  I  said,  "If  you  want  to  talk  tome 
about  an  annual  wage  guarantee  to  tbeic 
longshoremen,  we  can  cut  the  packact 
way  down." 

They  knew  what  I  was  talking  about 
Several  of  the  shipowners,  presidents  (rf 
shiplines.  said  to  me  later,  "Senator, 
there  is  no  answer  to  that  argument" 
They  never  had  thought  of  it  that  way. 

Almost  25  percent  of  the  longshore- 
men in  the  New  York  Harbor  earn  lea 
than  $3,000  a  year.  I  said  to  the  ^ 
owners,  "How  would  you  Uke  to  raise  i 
family  of  three  kids  in  New  York  on  les 
than  $3,000  a  year?" 

Thousands  more  of  them  get  less  th«n 
$4,000  a  year.  What  has  happened  ii 
that  the  propagandists  have  referred  to 
a  few  so-called  preferred  gangs,  pet 
gangs,  gangs  that  the  employers  haw 
used  over  and  over  again,  but  who  repre- 
sent a  very  small  percentage  of  the  tot«l 
longshoremen  involved.  They  haw 
pointed  to  them  as  getting  $9,000  a  year. 
They  are  a  very  small  number.  It  is  so 
small  that  it  is  almost  a  fraud  to  cite 
their  wages.  What  this  mediation  Board 
was  dealing  with  was  hard,  cold  eco- 
nomic facts,  and  great  human  values. 
What  does  $3.02  an  hour  mean  to  mai 
who  are  working  only  2,  3,  4  days  a  weefc 
or  not  at  all? 

Mr.  President,  we  held  both  parties  to 
a  consideration  of  those  human  valuei 
We  said  that  the  wage  settlement  must 
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be  far  less  than  what  the  imion  was  de- 
manding, but  that  the  union  deserved 
eonfllderably  more  than  the  employers 
«ere  willing  to  offer,    "niercfore,  we  had 

package  of  37  cents.  So  there  Is  no 
aueation  that  our  settlement  was  within 
the  high  principles  of  mediation. 

I  t^i"k  it  is  most  unfortunate — leav- 
ing myself  out  of  the  picture— that  there 
should  be  this  reflection  in  the  Congres- 
noMAL  Rbcord  upon  the  great  dedicated 
public  service  of  this  Board. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceives today  the  final  report  of  the 
Board.  I  wish  to  read  a  few  paragraphs 
of  it;  then  I  shall  close. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
g^t  that  the  entire  report,  with  ap- 
pendixes, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Bkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  appendixes  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

QXPOST     TO     TBX     PRXSIDEKT     ON      THE     LABOB 

Dispute  Involving  the  International 
lokcshoremens  association  and  the 
iikRxratx  Industry  on  the  Atlantic  and 
OxTLF  Coasts  bt  Special  Board  Appointed 
jANTJAaT  16,  1963 

(By  James  J.  Healy,  Tbeo<lore  W.   E^eel. 
Wayne  Morse,  Chairman) 

WACHINCTOIt,    D.C. 

February  20.  1963. 
The  Pmsibknt, 
fhe  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Pre!>ident:  On  January  16,  1062. 
you  appointed  the  undersigned  special  Board 
to  Investigate  and  review  a  shutdown  ot  all 
Atlantic  and  guXt  coast  ports  resulting  from 
ft  strike  by  the  International  Longshore- 
mea'a  Asaoclatlon.  to  assist  the  parties  by 
mediation  or  recommendatloa,  and.  If  un- 
able to  secure  agreement,  to  recommend  a 
procedure  which  would  Insure  the  Immediate 
resumption  of  operations  at  these  ports. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  strike 
has  ended  and  that  ships  aie  again  moving 
In  oar  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports. 

A  report  of  our  activities  Is  transmitted 
herewith. 

Respectfully, 

James  J.  Healt. 
Theodore  W.  Kkezl, 
Watne  Morse.  Chairman. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Any  report  of  our  activities  must  necessar- 
ily start  with  a  brief  r^umi  of  the  efforu  to 
resolve  this  dispute  which  preceded  our  own. 
(or  without  these  efforts  and  the  founda- 
tlooa  thus  produced  this  Board  ootUd  not 
have  succeeded. 

For  months  preceding  the  October  1,  1963, 
expiration  date  of  the  existing  ILA  contracts, 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice maintained  contlnvious  liaison  and  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  parties  to  an  early 
agreement. 

The  bargaining  positions  of  the  parties 
were  established  In  a  series  of  negotiating 
■eatlons  between  June  13.  1962.  and  August 
1.  1963.  Involving  the  ILA  Atlantic  wage- 
scale  committee  and  the  New  York  Shipping 
Association.  Traditionally,  these  negotia- 
tions In  New  York  on  tlie  master  contract, 
whUe  not  binding  in  the  South  Atlantic  or 
gull  coast  dlstrlcu,  have  set  the  pattern  for 
setUements  there. 

By  late  September,  the  parUes  had  been 
unable  to  resolve  the  Issues  presented  by  the 
NYSA's  demands  for  "unilateral  authority  to 
determine  the  number  of  longshoremen 
needed  •  •  •  without  any  fixed  minimum 
gang  sizes  as  had  previously  existed,"  and 
the  ILA'a  various  money  and  nouxMney  de- 
mands. Althoiigh  the  NYaA  made  a  mone- 
tary offer  of  e  cents  per  hour  for  each  year 
of  a  3-year  contract,  no  meaningful  negotia- 


tions took  place  on  this  or  any  other  issue 
because  of  the  union's  refusal  to  make  any 
counterproposals  or  to  consider  any  other 
Issue  until  the  employers  withdrew  entirely 
their  proposals  for  reduced  gangs  and  for 
freer  utUlzatlon  of  employees'  servloee. 

A  September  34,  1962.  FMCS  proposal  for 
a  1-year  contract  extension,  with  no  changes 
except  with  respect  to  wage  and  fringe 
items,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Joint  study  of 
the  disputed  manpower  utilisation  and  Job 
security  Issues  was  rejected  by  both  parties 
and  the  union  struck  at  12:01  ajn..  Octo- 
ber 1.  1962. 

A  Board  of  Inquiry  composed  of  Robben 
W.  Fleming,  chairman,  Vernon  H.  Jensen, 
and  Robert  L.  Stutz  was  appointed  the  same 
day  to  Inquire  Into  the  issues  and  to  report 
to  the  President  by  October  4,  1962.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  Board's  report,  which  con- 
cluded that  "the  parties  have  not  engaged 
In  productive  bargaining  over  the  subjects 
which  separated  them,"  the  President 
directed  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  an  In- 
junction against  the  strike.  A  temporary 
restraining  order  was  Issued  October  4  and 
a  permanent  injunction  on  October  10. 
Normal  port  operations  were  resumed  on 
Monday,  October  8. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  terminated  Its  medi- 
ation efforts  after  the  parties  rejected  Its 
proposal  for  a  Joint  study  with  en  impartial 
chairman  of  "the  use  and  security  of  man- 
power." Its  December  3  report  found  that 
"the  current  positions  of  the  parties  are  not 
substantially  different  from  what  they  have 
been  during  the  past  fl  months." 

On  E>ecember  14,  representatives  of  the 
parties  met  in  Washington  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  at  his  request.  Intensive  day  and 
night  sessions,  beginning  December  17,  were 
conducted  In  New  York  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  FMCS.  cul- 
minating on  E>ecember  19  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  parties  conclude  a  1-year 
contract  with  aU  manpower  utilization  and 
Job  security  Issues  to  be  referred  to  a  tripar- 
tite committee.  After  an  Initial  rejection, 
the  NYSA  accepted  this  recom  nendatlon 
which  was,  however,  rejected  '>y  the  union. 

On  December  22.  less  than  34  hours  t>efor« 
the  strike  deadline,  the  union  proposed  a  2- 
year  postponement  of  any  changes  In  gang- 
siae  or  manpower  utilization  prmlslons.  dxir- 
Ing  which  these  matters  would  be  studied. 
This  proposal  was  coupled  with  SO  or  40  of 
the  union's  original  demands  and  was  re- 
jected by  the  employers. 

When  no  agreement  had  been  reached  as 
of  the  early  hours  of  December  23.  and  with 
a  strike  scheduled  to  begin  at  5  pjn.  on  that 
day.  the  President  advised  the  parties  by  tele- 
gram, and  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  "the  national  welfare  demands  that 
every  possible  effort  be  made  to  prevent  the 
shutdown"  and  that  a  strike  "would  choke 
the  economy  and  cut  the  Nation's  lifelines 
with  the  rest  of  the  world."  In  his  telegram, 
the  President  requested  the  ILA  and  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association  to  agree  to  pro- 
cedures which  would  provide  that  all  dis- 
puted manpower  utilization.  Job  security, 
and  related  IsEues  be  referred  to  a  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor; that  all  other  disputed  contract  Issues 
be  presented  to  a  board  composed  of  Judge 
Harold  R.  Medina.  Emmanuel  Stein,  and 
James  Hill,  for  inquiry  and  recommenda- 
tions on  or  before  February  15,  1963;  and 
that  operations  be  continued  on  present 
terms  and  conditions  for  a  period  of  90  days. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  employers 
but  rejected  by  the  union. 

Within  hours,  the  union  went  on  strike. 

The  parties  were  reconvened  In  mediation 
sessions  on  December  26  and  mediation  con- 
tinued virtually  without  Interruption  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Reyn- 
olds, and  FMCS  Deputy  Director  Robert 
Moore.     This  mediation  resulted   in  a  nar- 


rowing of  issues  and  produced  a  partial 
measure  of  tentative  agreement.  An  under- 
standing was  reached  that  If  other  Issues 
could  be  satisfactorily  resolved  a  3-year  son- 
tract  would  be  signed  with  the  manpower 
and  Job  security  Issues  held  In  abeyance  dur- 
ing that  period  and  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  study  and  report  to  the  ptwtles. 

Remaining  In  dispute  was  a  group  of 
"money  issues"  involving  wage  rates,  pen- 
sions, welfare,  contribution  to  clinics,  vaca- 
tions, holidays,  guaranteed  8-hour  workday, 
and  the  no-cancellatlon  clause,  although  a 
best  of  "nonmoney"  demands  were  also 
pressed  by  the  union. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  Board,  the 
emp.oyer  had  computed  that  the  union 
demand  would  cost  86  cents  for  the  flrst  year 
and  $1,031  for  the  second  year  of  the  con- 
tract.' The  costs  of  the  demands  with  re- 
spect to  pensions,  health  and  welfare,  and 
clinics  had,  with  the  aid  of  Profeasor  Healy, 
been  determined  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  parties.  The  NYSA  had  offered  32 
cents  (12  cents  the  flrst  year,  10  cents  the 
second)  an  hovir  for  wages,  pensions,  welfare 
and  clinics,  conditioned  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  other  remaining  union  demands. 

n.    TUX    SPECIAL    BOARD 

The  special  Board  was  appointed  January 
16,  1963,  and  convened  In  New  York  the  next 
morning.  Early  in  the  day  the  Board  met 
first  with  the  18-man  bargaining  committee 
for  the  NYSA  and  then  with  the  ftOl  125- 
man  union  bargaining  committee  In  order 
to  ascertain   the   positions  of   the   parties. 

The  Board  confirmed  the  existence  ot  the 
conditional  agreement  to  submit  the  man- 
power utUiaation  and  Job  security  iasves  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  NYSA  reaffirmed 
Its  offer  of  22  cenu  and  indicated  Its  will- 
ingness to  bargain  from  that  figure  if  con- 
cessions were  forthcoming  from  the  union. 
The  union,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
its  demands  were  reasonable  and  that  they 
be  met  in  full. 

Throughout  Thursday,  Friday.  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  morning,  the  Board,  both  as  a 
Board  and  individually,  met  repeatedly  with 
both  full  committees,  with  the  leaders  of 
both  oommlttees.  with  union  and  employer 
representatives  from  the  South  Atlantic  and 
giilf  porU  and  the  respective  FMCS  media- 
tors, and  with  varlo«s  ILA  craft  leaders  from 
the  Port  of  New  York.  The  Board  was  thus 
fully  apprised  not  only  of  the  problems  in 
connection  with  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
master  contract  but  also  of  the  local  Issues 
In  New  York  and  the  underlying  issues  in 
the  southern  ports. 

In  each  encounter  the  Board  attempted  to 
ferret  out  the  "true"  positions  of  the  partlea 
and  to  impress  upon  the  parties  the  advan- 
tage of  a  bargained  agreenoent  and  the  need 
to  arrive  at  a  consclonable  comp>roinlae.  fttch 
union  demand  was  scrutinized  to  determine 
if  the  benefits  desired  could  be  purchased 
more  cheaply  than  had  been  estimated.  Out 
of  this  probing  came  an  agreement  to  select 
a  qualified  authority  or  authorities  In  the 
health  and  welfare  area  to  study  the  existing 
medical  care  program  In  order  to  determine 
if  benefits  could  be  increased  or  costs 
reduced. 

These  meetings  failed,  however,  to  produce 
any  shift  In  the  parties'  bade  positions. 
The  union  demazKis  remained  at  the  em- 
ployer-estimated ai-OSl,  the  employers'  offer 
at  22  cenu.  The  union  was  adamant  In  Its 
determination  to  secure  Its  entire  package; 
the  employers  refused  to  Indicate  the  amount 
of   "give"   in   their  position. 

Although  It  was  clear  that  both  parties 
would  need  to  make  coneeeslons  if  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coast  chipping  were  to  resume  and 
although  it  was  clear  that  at  some  point, 


'  The  employers'  breakdown  of  the  union 

demands  is  contained  in  app.  L 
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in  some  manner,  Bucli  stilpping  woiUd  re- 
BXime,  neither  party  would  formally  or  In- 
formally altar  It*  poaltlon.  The  NYSA. 
though  indicating  that  it  had  not  made  its 
last  offer,  stated  that  it  refused  to  be 
"Inched  up"  any  higher  unless  there  were 
substantial  union  conceeslons.  The  imion. 
Indicating  that  It  had  already  pared  con- 
siderably its  original  demands,  stated  that 
it  considered  its  demands  to  be  "reason- 
able" in  light  of  other  agreements  which 
had  been  reached  in  the  maritime  indus- 
try and  in  the  Greater  New  York  area. 

Since  neither  party  would,  or  felt  that  it 
could,  initiate  a  move  to  close  the  existing 
gap,  the  stalemate  could  be  broken  only  by 
an  outside  proposal.  Late  Saturday,  there- 
fore, after  all  efforts  to  induce  the  parties 
to  modify  their  positions  had  failed,  the 
Board  Indicated  Its  intention  to  make  a 
mediators'  proposal  on  Sunday.  Both  par- 
ties, recognizing  the  dilemma  posed  by  the 
existing  deadlock,  encouraged  this  proce- 
dure. Indeed,  in  discussions  with  the  par- 
ties concerning  the  proper  function  of  the 
Board,  both  agreed  that  it  was  not  only 
proper  for  the  Board  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal but  that  no  other  alternative  existed. 
In  formulating  our  mediators'  profKxal, 
the  Board  was  guided  by  a  number  of 
criteria:  the  national  Interest  In  securing 
an  immediate  resumption  in  shipping;  an 
estimate  of  the  settlement  the  parties  would 
have  made  had  collective  bargaining  not  be- 
come stymied;  and  the  guldeposts  for  non- 
inflationary  wage  behavics'  formulated  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Additionally,  indiistry  and  regional  inequi- 
tlee  had  to  be  conslJered.  None  of  these, 
however,  are  capable  of  being  employed  with 
mathematical  precision;  "no  simple  test 
exists."  * 

The  Board  approached  the  application  of 
these  criteria  as  mediators  and  not  as  arbi- 
trators. Whereas  a  board  of  arbitrators 
would  be  bound  to  pass  upon  and  resolve 
every  issue  raised  before  it,  we  were  able,  as 
mediators,  to  dismiss  a  long  list  of  demands. 
The  imperatives  of  the  situation  made  it  im- 
possible to  consider  more  than  a  master  con- 
tract. Bven  so,  demands  for  a  guaranteed 
8-hour  day.  an  additional  week  of  vacation, 
and  Monday  morning  reporting  pay  had  to  be 
dismissed  along  with  all  the  demands  of  a 
local  port  nature  such  as  additional  clean-up 
time,  additional  uniforms,  a  set  lunch  pe- 
riod, and  a  5-day  week  for  checkers  attached 
to  the  pier  roster. 

The  Board  focused  Its  attention  on  design- 
ing a  package  which  would  ouet  the  above 
criteria  and  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
parties.  Prior  to  fashioning  such  a  package, 
it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  factual  set- 
ting of  this  bfu-gaining  relationship  and  espe- 
cially to  appraise  several  factors  which 
strongly  Influenced  this  situation. 

The  Board  found  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  longshoremen  are  irregular; 
hiring  remains  on  a  dally  basis.  Despite  the 
waterfront  conunlssion's  decasualization 
program,  almost  a  quarter  earned  under 
$3,000  a  year. 

Moreover,  recent  agreements  had  been 
negotiated  by  groups  with  a  significant  im- 
pact upon  this  bargaining  situation.  The 
west  coast  longshoremen  negotiated  a  3- 
year  contract,  the  first  2  years  of  which  grant 
the  employees  an  increase  in  wages  and 
fringes  in  excess  of  39  cents. 

The  New  York  truckers  who  work  on  one 
side  of  the  longshoremen  taking  the  cargo 
to  and  frtHn  the  docks  similarly  secured  an 
increase  of  more  than  39  cents  spread  over 
2  years.  The  east  coast  seamen  who  work  on 
the  other  side  of  the  longshoremen  manning 
the  ships  which  haul  the  cargo  won  sub- 
stantial increases,  averaging  over  5.8  percent 
per  year,  for  the  period  through  mld-1963. 


Finally,  the  parties'  pension  program 
needed  3  cents  per  hour  simply  to  make 
actuarially  sound  the  program  of  past  bene- 
fits which  had  been  Jointly  approved. 

After  analyzing  these  conalderaUons  in  the 
context  of  the  criteria  set  forth  earlier,  the 
Board  proposed  a  37-cent  package  featuring 
a  wage  Increase  of  16  cents  the  first  year  to 
be  followed  by  a  9-cent  increase  the  second. 
Additional  fringe  benefits  (including  3  cents 
to  make  the  old  benefits  actuarially  sound) 
of  8^  cents  the  first  year  and  4Vi  cents  the 
second  were  proposed.'  The  proposed  wage 
increase  proved  to  be  in  line  with  and 
slightly  below  the  median  settlement  nego- 
tiated In  major  nonmanufacturlng  indus- 
tries (mining,  transportation,  public  utili- 
ties, warehousing,  wholesale  and  retail 
trades)  during  the  past  year  while  the  total 
package  was  somewhat  smaller  than  those 
secured  by  the  west  coast  longshoremen, 
the  New  York  truckers,  and  the  east  coast 
seamen. 

The  Board  stressed,  nevertheless,  its 
"strong  belief  that  the  capacity  of  this  in- 
dustry to  support  wages  and  benefits  to 
which  the  employees  are  entitled  cannot  con- 
tinue without  serious  impairment  in  the 
absence  of  marked  improvements  in  man- 
power utilization."  Because  of  this  convic- 
tion, the  Board  recommended  additional 
procedures  to  secure  the  implementation  of 
the  findings  of  the  manpower  study.  If  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  with  respect  to 
implementing  these  findings,  a  neutral  board 
is  to  be  selected  to  make  recommendations 
for  such  Implementation. 

This  proposal  was  placed  before  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  parties  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary  20,   1963;    quick  acceptance   was   urged. 

m.    TRX    EXSPONSX 

The  union  bargaining  conunlttee  accepted 
the  proposal  Sunday  evening.  The  NYSA 
was  unable  to  give  a  response  until  it  had 
polled  its  full  membership.  The  NYSA  ad- 
vised of  its  acceptance  Tuesday.  January  22. 

On  Wednesday,  the  New  York  HA  mem- 
bership ratified  the  agreement. 

Thursday  and  Friday  were  days  of  tiirmoil 
in  many  ports.  Settlement  In  Philadelphia 
was  reached  before  dawn  Thursday.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Reynolds  fiew  to  Galveston 
where  the  greatest  difficulty  was  being  en- 
countered. Settlement  was  reached  In  Balti- 
more on  Friday.  A  union  back-to-work  order 
effective  in  all  areas  other  than  Hampton 
Roads,  Miami,  Galveston,  and  Mobile  was 
issued  on  Friday  afternoon  for  Sat\u-day 
morning. 

Hampton  Roads,  Boston,  Mobile,  and  Gal- 
veston reported  settlements  on  Saturday. 
Settlement  in  Miami  was  aocompUshed  late 
Sunday  evening. 

IV.   CONCLt7SION 

The  Board  was  unanimous  In  Its  reluc- 
tance to  offer  a  mediator's  proposal.  Each 
of  us  felt  that  it  was  preferable  to  offer  only 
oiu-  good  offices  to  facUltate  the  process  of 
negotiation  and  concession.  However,  we 
became  faced  with  a  situation  In  which,  for 
reasons  which  appeared  valid  to  the  parties, 
neither  party  would  move.  Although  It  was 
clear  that  a  conscionable  compromise  was  a 
prerequisite  to  a  resumption  of  shipping, 
the  parties  were  deadlocked  and  unable  to 
make  such  a  compromise  without  third- 
party  aid.  Therefore,  encouraged  by  the 
parties,  we  advanced  a  proposal  for  settle- 
ment which  we  believed  was  fair  both  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  parties.  We  are 
gratified  that  the  parties  accepted  the  pro- 
posal as  a  basis  of  settlement  and  that  we 
can  report  that  the  strike  has  ended. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

James  J.  Hsalt. 

Theodore  W.  Kheel. 

Watne  Mobse, 

Chairman. 
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» Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  January  1962,  p.  185. 


■A    complete    breakdown   ot   the   Board's 
proposal  Is  contained  in  app.  J. 


RSCOMMKNDATIOKS   TO    THE   NeW   YoaK  Sbi*. 
PINO  Association   and  the  iNTxaNATioiiiL 

LONQSHORKMEN'S   ASSOCIATIOM 

Fed  KRAI.  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Sesvick, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  2<,  ijgj 
Since  recessing  mediation  conferences  on 
September    18.    we   have   carefully   revleww 
and  have  gone  over  with  other  Government 
agencies  Involved  the  discussions  held  with 
the  ILA  and  the  NYSA  representatives  «iaA« 
August  22.    In  addition  to  the  direct  lasu, 
of  productivity  or  gang  size,  we,  of  courae 
explored  with  the  parties  d\u-ing  those  taUu 
a  wide  variety  of  associated  problems,  Issum 
and  positions. 

It  is  obvious,  and  has  been  emphasized  by 
both  parties,  that  even  if  we  could  at  thii 
time  get  past  the  road  block  of  productlTitr 
or  gang  size,  there  is  not  sufficient  renuin. 
Ing  time  to  hope  to  be  able  to  bargain  out 
a  complete  3 -year  agreement  before  October 
1.  Except  for  casual  mention,  none  of  Ui« 
union's  original  demands  have  yet  been  dig. 
cussed.  None  of  the  Industry  proposal!  oth« 
than  in  the  area  of  productivity  or  gang  siae 
have  been  reviewed. 

Both  ILA  and  NYSA  have  emphasized  to 
us  that  many  of  the  issues  that  have  to  bt 
resolved  before  a  3-year  contract  can  b« 
consummated  are  both  serious  and  compli- 
cated. To  a  very  substantial  extent,  tiam 
complications  and  difficulties  arise  becatM 
of  the  length  of  time  (3  years)  the  partia 
would  be  bound  by  firm  agreement. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  single  problem 
in  this  situation  is  the  long-range  impact  of 
containerizatlon,  prepackaging,  palatlslng, 
mechanizing  and  changes  in  cargo  handling 
facilities  and  techniques.  The  union  aeeki 
to  protect  its  members  against  these  changa 
depriving  them  of  job  opportunity  and  earn- 
ings. The  Industry  feels  impelled  to  further 
improve  cargo  handling  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  profitable  and  competitive  position. 

Both  the  HA  and  the  NYSA  are  to  be 
commended  for  having  undertaken  early 
preparations  for  and  early  discussions  to- 
ward a  renewal  of  their  September  30  agree- 
ment. However,  our  meetings  with  them 
demonstrated  that  while  both  sides  bad 
given  substantial  time  to  study  and  research 
in  preparation  few  negotiation  of  speclflc 
contract  problems  such  as  pension  and  wel- 
fare, there  has  been  no  realistic  approach  to 
solution  of  the  fundamental  problem  of 
adapting  the  relationship  between  the  union 
and  the  association  to  changes  in  cargo 
handling  and  its  impact  on  the  longshore- 
men and  other  crafts. 

Both  the  ILA  and  the  NYSA  have  assured 
the  Mediation  Service  and  other  Oovemmsnt 
agencies  that  they  are  anxious  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  and  to  avoid  a  strike.  We  are 
certain  that  both  the  union  and  the  u- 
Boclatlon  are  entirely  honest  in  so  stating. 
We  are  also  convinced  that  everyone  involved 
In  these  negotiations  Is  fully  conscious  of 
the  national  and  international  impact  of  ft 
work  stoppage  at  this  time.  The  problem  Li 
to  provide  a  framework  within  which  the 
union  and  the  Industry  can  honorably  and 
in  good  faith  prevent  a  strike  under  Ma 
existing  conditions. 

With  all  of  these  factors  in  mind,  we  are 
urgently  recommending  to  both  the  ILA 
and  the  NYSA  that  they  agree  immediately 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a  1-year  con- 
tract, effective  October  1,  1962.  The  1-yetr 
contract  should  be  based  on  a  continuation 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  exisUng  agree- 
ment, with  only  those  changes  that  are  im- 
mediately and  absolutely  essential  to  each 
party.  The  short  term  of  the  recommended 
agreement  means  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  review  carefully  the  entire  existing 
contract  nor  to  develop  all  of  the  modifica- 
tions that  are  desirable  over  a  longer  term. 
As  a  part  of  this  1-year  contract,  In  addl- 
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to  "ucb  monetary  and  other  adjust-  thorlty  to  the  New  York  Shipping  Assods 
^^U  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  the  union  tlon  to  bargain  with  respect  to  certain  Is 
"^  the    association    would    provide    for    a     sues,  that  is,  general  wage  increases,  hours 


work  overtime:  discipline  for  unezcuMd  ab- 
senteeism;  right  of  employer  to  refuse  to 

^_    . hire  gangs  with  too  many  absentees;   right 

^^Mnt  etudy  of  the  entire  problem  of  changes  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  regular  or  normal  of  employer  to  eancel  work  under  e^lverse 
incargo  handling  and  operations  and  what  workdays,  the  amount  of  contributions  for  weather  conditions:  clarification  of  employer 
u  to  be  done  to  protect  the  labor  force  and  welfare  and  pension  benefits  (but  not  the  rights  in  using  work  force,  by  formation  of 
{ngure  Its  continuing  opportunity  for  full  benefits  to  be  provided  by  the  welfare  and  Joint  study  committee  to  make  reoommenda- 
mDloyment  and  Increased  earnings.  The  pension  plans),  holldavs  and  vacations,  and 
J^Siat  and  details  of  this  study  should  be 
rfetermlned  by  the  parties  themselves. 
sLjllltles  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
o«a  of  mediation,  research,  and  technical 
B^ces  will  be  made  available. 


APPENDIX    B 

owfoar  TO  THE  President  on  the  Labor  Dis- 
f^^-n  iKvoLviiro  the  international  Long- 
shoremen s  Association  and  the  Hamjtimm 

iJfDOETHT  on  the  ATI-ANTIC  AND  Gm.F  COAST 
BT  BOARD  or  iNQtnRT  CREATED  BT  EXECrTTVE 

ORDER  NO.  11054,  Dated  October  1,  1962 
(By  Bobben  W.  Fleming.  Chairman:   Vernon 
H.  Jensen,  and  Robert  L.  Btutz) 

New  York,  NY., 

October  4,  1962. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  On  October  1,  1962. 
under  Executive  Order  No.  11054.  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  contained  in  section  206  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947 
(61  Stat.  166;  29  U.S.C.  176),  you  appointed 
the  undersigned  board  of  inquiry  to  report 
to  you  on  the  current  work  stoppage  and 
labor  dispute  affecting  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  port  maritime  Industry  of  the  United 
States. 
Our  report  Is  transmitted  herewith. 
Respectfully. 

RoBBEN   W.   Fleming. 

Chairman. 
Vernon    H.   Jensen. 

3f  ember. 
Robert  L.  Stutz. 

Memher. 
Jack  R.   George. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Report  to  the  President 
1.  introduction 

On  October  1,  1962.  at  12:01  a.m.,  the  col- 
lectlvs  bargaining  agreements  between  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
tnd  the  steamship  companies,  contracting 
iteTedores.  contracting  marine  carpenters, 
lighterage  operators,  and  other  employers 
engaged  in  related  or  associated  pier  activ- 
ities in  all  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  from 
Maine  to  Texas  expired.  Since  the  parties 
had  been  unable  to  agree  upon  the  terms 
of  new  contracts,  they  were  left  without 
agreements  and  a  work  stoppage  took  place 
Which  is  100-percent  effective. 

Because  the  stoppage  cuts  vital  shipping 
Mfelincs  to  aU  parts  of  the  world,  the  Presi- 
dent Immediately  appointed  this  Board  of 
Inquiry.  It  was  directed  to  look  into  the 
facts  surrounding  the  dispute  and  report  on 
OT  before  October  4, 1962. 

n.  THE  parties  to  the  dispttte 
The  union  Involved  In  this  case  Is  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
APL-CIO.  It  represents  approximately  70.000 
waterfront  employees  in  ports  ranging  from 
Searsport,  Maine,  to  Brownsville.  Tex.  For 
collective  bargaining  purposes  the  union  is 
dlTided  into  two  major  subdivisions.  One 
It  the  Atlantic  coast  district,  consisting  of 
the  ports  from  Sear^ort.  Maine,  to  Hampton 
Roads.  Va.  The  other  Is  the  south  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coast  dlstrtct.  consisting  of  the 
ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast  below  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  along  the  gulf  coast  to  Browns- 
ville. Tex. 

The  employers  are  banded  together  In  a 
••Ties  of  local  and  regional  associations,  with 
wrae  additional  informal  groupings  and  re- 
lationships. In  the  Worth  Atlantic  area  the 
wrlous  employer  associations  have  given  au- 


the  duration  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  These  associations,  which  are 
located  in  ports  of  Boston.  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  and  Norfolk-Hampton  Roads,  in- 
corporate settlements  of  the  above  Issues  In 
the  various  local  agreements.  Each  port  ne- 
gotiates local  working  conditions  for  its  sepa- 
rate groups.  For  example,  in  the  New  York 
area,  there  are  six  separate  agreements  cover- 
ing the  classifications  of  longshoremen, 
checkers,  and  clerks,  cargo  repairmen,  main- 
tenance, and  mechanical  workers,  and  ma- 
rine carpenters.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and 
gulf  ports  there  are  several  associations  and 
groupings,  with  separate  negotiations  being 
conducted  in  Miami,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
and  Galveston.  In  this  area  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  follow  the  pattern  set  in  New  Orleans 
on  economic  issues. 

HI.    BACKGROUND     OE     THE     DISPUIE 

The  contracts  which  expired  on  October 
1.  1962.  were  entered  Into  3  years  ago.  On 
that  occasion,  like  the  present,  the  parties 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  new 
contracts  and  a  Board  of  Inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed. During  the  period  of  the  injunction 
agreements  were  reached. 

After  the  1959  contracts  were  signed,  and 
In  an  effort  to  help  avoid  a  crisis  in  1962,  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
maintained  continuous  liaison  with  the  par- 
ties. In  addition  to  informal  contacts,  offi- 
cials of  the  Service  met  with  top  union  end 
Industry  representatives  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary 1962  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that 
bargaining  get  underway  early.  Both  sides 
then  undertook  factual  surveys  on  several 
key   points. 

In  the  middle  of  May.  the  union's  Atlantic 
coast  district  wage  scale  committee  met  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  economic  de- 
mands for  the  North  Atlantic  ports.  In  mid- 
June  the  first  bargaining  session  between  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
and  the  New  York  Shipping  Association  was 
held.  This  was  partlciilarly  important,  be- 
cause negotiations  In  New  York  traditionally 
set  the  contract  p.itt«rn  on  major  Issues  for 
the  South  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports.  At 
this  session  the  union  presented  its  pro- 
posals for  contract  revision.  They  Included 
the  items  dealing  with  the  master  contract, 
applicable  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  from 
Maine  to  Virginia,  and  the  general  cargo 
agreement,  applicable  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  such  as  wages,  length  of  the  working 
day,  daily  guarantee,  Improvement  of  p>en- 
Eions,  major  medical  coverage,  contributions 
to  clinics,  management  of  monetary  fringe 
benefit  grants,  no  cancellation  clause,  in- 
crease In  penalty  cargo  rates,  vacation  con- 
tributions and  entitlements,  eligibility  for 
holidays,  duration  of  contract,  and  severance 
pay   at  terminated  operations. 

Numerous  specific  changes  In  language 
were  propxised  to  cover  the  various  Items  In- 
cluded in  the  list  of  demands. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  June  25,  and 
on  July  16  the  New  York  Shipping  Associa- 
tion presented  Its  counterproposals  for  the 
master  contract,  and  Items  for  the  port  of 
New  York.  They  covered  the  following  sub- 
jects: Night  shift  differential  for  terminal 
operations;  fiexlblllty  of  meal  hours;  elimi- 
nation of  travel  time  within  the  port  of  New 
York;  right  to  cancel  and  reorder  where  ship 
falls  to  arrive  at  berth,  but  with  payment 
for  reporting:  guarantees  to  men  working 
after  noon  meal  hour;  working  through  meal 
hour;  obligation  of  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  to  provide  labor  for  orer- 
tlme  work;  notice  by  gang  of  willingness  to 


tlons  covering  number  of  longshoremen 
needed  for  various  types  of  work,  shifting 
gangs  from  ship  to  ship,  hatch  to  hatch,  or 
pier  to  pier;  use  of  men  not  organised  into 
gangs;  more  effective  discipline;  employers' 
rights  to  manage;  revision  of  seniority  article 
by  Joint  committee:  pension,  welfare,  and 
clinical  benefits;  royalties  on  bulk  sugar  and 
containers. 

Included  alsa  was  proposed  contract  lan- 
guage covering  matters  listed  above. 

At  the  request  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  these  proposals  were 
clarified  by  the  New  York  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation on  August  1.  At  that  time  a  mone- 
tary Increase  of  27  cents  per  hour  was  offered 
to  be  applied  as  follows:  nine  cents  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1963;  9  cents  for 
the  year  ending  September  SO,  1964;  and  9 
cents  for  the  year  ending  September  30.  1965, 
provided  that  the  union  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  employers'  proposals  of  July  16, 
1962.  In  Its  clarification  the  New  York  Ship- 
ping Association  specified  the  minimum  gang 
sizes  It  desired  for  different  types  of  opera- 
tions. 

By  late  August  It  appeared  that  no  prog- 
ress was  being  made,  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  began  to  play 
a  more  active  role  in  negotiations.  A  spe- 
cial longshore  mediation  panel  was  appoint- 
ed in  New  York  which  met  with  the  parties 
repeatedly  during  the  last  week  of  Aug\ist 
and  through  the  month  of  September. 
Tixroughout  this  period,  the  union  refused 
to  discuss  the  proposals  of  the  employers 
until  the  question  of  reduction  of  size  of 
gangs  was  withdrawn.  Likewise,  the  pro- 
F>08als  of  the  union  were  not  discusaed.  It 
should  be  noted  that  demands  were  presented 
in  North  Atlantic  ports,  but  negotiations  on 
local  issues  were  at  a  standstill. 

During  this  time  mediators  were  assisting 
in  negotiations  which  were  being  held  be- 
tween the  union  and  various  of  the  employer 
associations  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coast  ports.  The  union  was  unsuccessful 
in  its  efforts  to  bargain  with  these  employ- 
ers on  a  coastwise  or  even  on  a  district  basis. 
It  presented  identical  demands  to  all  of  these 
employers  that  were  roughly  parallel  to  the 
demands  in  New  York. 

Negotiations  preceding  the  expiration  of 
the  contracts  on  Septemt>er  30.  1962,  were 
conducted  separately  in  the  following  loca- 
tions: South  Atlantic  district  (negotiations 
in  Miami) ;  east  gulf  district  (negotiations  in 
Mobile);  gulf  dlstrtct  (negotiations  In  New 
Orleans);  west  gulf  district  (negotiations  In 
Galveston ) . 

Negotiations  in  New  Orleans  appeared  to 
be  the  key  to  the  economic  settlement  In  all 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports.  The 
employers  offered  a  9  cents  per  hour  mone- 
tary increase  for  each  year  of  the  3-year  con- 
tract, tying  this  offer  to  demands  related  to 
local  working  conditions.  The  union  repre- 
sentatives rejected  this  offer  and  In  addition 
insisted  that  grievance  arbitration  be  re- 
moved from  the  contract.  The  employers 
insisted  that  arbitration  be  retained. 

Some  progress  vras  made  on  local  Issues  in 
the  Miami  negotiations,  but  nothing  was  ac- 
complished on  size  of  gangs.  The  union 
sought  specific  mlnlmums  on  the  size  of 
gangs  and  the  employers  insisted  on  the  re- 
tention of  the  right  to  determine  the  number 
of  men  needed  In  a  gang.  Economic  issues 
appeared  to  be  dependent  upon  a  settlement 
In  New  Orteans. 

In  Mobile,  too,  some  progress  was  made  In 
negotiations  over  local  Issues,  but  the  union 
demand  for  minimum  size  of  gangs  was  in 
Issue  here.    No  monetary  offer  was  made  by 
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th«  employen  In  tlMM  dlwniwlwi*,  and  it 
was  lndlcat«d  tbat  none  woiild  b«  miule  until 
Um  unJoa  droppMl  its  original  propoaala  or 
soma  monetary  pattern  was  set  in  New 
Orleans  or  New  Tork. 

Although  the  parUas  exchanged  proposals 
in  the  Oalveston  negotiations,  very  little 
progreas  was  made.  The  union's  insistence 
on  mlnlmiim  slae  of  gangs  and  elimination  of 
grleyanoe  arbitration  was  a  key  factor  In 
theae  discussions,  as  was  an  Issue  over  hiring 
hall  procedures.  No  monetary  offer  waa 
made  by  the  employers. 

On  September  13,  1962,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  Reynolds  met  with  the  special 
longshore  mediation  panel  and  the  parties 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  negotiations  going 
again.  Further  meetings  followed,  but  with- 
out succeas. 

On  September  21  the  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  prepared  a  proposal  for  submission 
to  the  parties.  It  called  for  a  1-year  agree- 
ment coupled  with  a  Joint  study  of  the 
problem  of  changes  in  cargo  handling  and 
operations,  as  well  as  employment  security 
and  earnings.  The  New  Tork  Shipping  As- 
sociation voiced  approval  of  the  proposal, 
provided  that  the  parties  also  agreed  upon 
final  and  binding  arbitration  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  to  any  items  left  unresolved  by 
the  parties.    The  union  rejected  the  proposal. 

Further  meetings  were  held  with  the 
parties  right  up  to  the  strike  deadline,  but 
there  was  no  significant  change  in  position 
on  either  side. 

IT.  BXASOrC  BXFOaZ  THS  BOABO  OF  iNQmaT 

Immediately  upon  its  appointment,  the 
Board,  through  Its  Chairman,  issued  tele- 
grams to  the  parties  Informing  them  that 
a  meeting  would  be  held  at  room  206,  New 
York  Port  Authority  Building,  111  Bghth 
Avenue  at  16th  Street,  New  York  City,  at  3 :  30 
pjn.  on  Tuesday,  October  2.  1962.  The 
parties  were  requested  to  submit  written 
statements  of  position,  and  were  advised 
that  they  could  appear  in  person  if  they  so 
desired. 

Several  of  the  parties  did  make  an  appear- 
ance before  the  Bocu-d,  and  the  others  sub- 
mitted written  statements.  Copies  of  these 
statements  are  attached  to  this  report. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  met  during  the  night 
ot  October  2,  and  on  October  3,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  statements  and 
drafting  this  report. 

v.    CONCLtJSION 

It  is  evident  that  despite  repeated  meet- 
ings almost  no  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward an  agreement.  In  this  sense  the  parties 
are  worse  off  than  they  were  at  a  comparable 
time  in  1959,  for  on  that  occasion  they  had 
at  leaat  resolved  a  number  of  fundamental 
issues.  This  time  the  entire  contract  re- 
mains open  and  the  local  issues,  which  must 
be  resolved  after  the  master  contract  is 
negotiated,  are  relatively  untouched. 

A  stalemate  resulted  when  the  New  York 
Shipping  Association  considered  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  demands 
unreasonable  and  unsuitable  for  realistic 
collective  bargaining  and  the  union  refused 
to  bargain  until  the  demand  to  change  the 
size  of  gangs  was  withdrawn.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  real  position  of  the  parties 
on  the  specific  Issues  raised  in  their  pro- 
posals is  still  unknown,  although  each  Indi- 
cated its  proposals  constituted  bargaining 
positions  and  that  it  expected  to  make  some 
compromises. 

Prom  the  union's  standpoint,  the  em- 
ployers introduced  demands  calling  for 
"sweeping  and  drastic  reductions  In  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  working  conditions  which 
were  an  Integral  part  of  past  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  in  the  industry."  The 
union  contends  that  the  productivity  issue 
raised  by  the  employers  is  not  genuine. 

Prom  the  employers'  standpoint,  the  in- 
dustry   must    have    Increased    productivity. 


engage  in  serious  discussions  on  tills  sub- 
ject. The  parties  remain  adamant  in  their 
positions.  The  union  contends  that  the 
demand  tor  reduction  in  the  size  of  gangs 
and  their  use  must  be  withdrawn  before 
other  matters  can  l>e  discussed.  The  em- 
ployers hold  that  increased  productivity  is 
imperative  for  the  survival  of  the  industry 
and  that  size  and  use  of  gangs  is  germane 
and  must  be  considered. 

It  Is  clear  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
that  the  parties  have  not  engaged  in  produc- 
tive bargaining  over  the  subjects  which 
separate  them.  Since  l>oth  parties  profess 
a  willingness  and  desire  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, there  should  be  a  way  for  them  to  get 
together.  The  problems  which  these  pau-tles 
face  are  difficult  but  not  insuperable. 

In  four  previous  situations  boards  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  have  found  tiiat 
work   stoppages    in    the    longshore    industry 

have  created  emergencies.  The  widespread 
Impact  in  all  the  major  ports  creates  an 
intolerable  condition  wliich  necessitates  re- 
sumption of  work  and  an  early  settlement  of 
the  dispute. 

If,  as  both  parties  insist,  there  Is  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  reach  an  agreement,  that  ob- 
jective can  be  realized.  This  Board  stands 
ready  to  comply  with  the  Presidents  request 
that  it  work  with  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  in  mediation  efforts  to 
resolve  the  dispute,  but  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  primary  responsibility  rests 
with  the  parties. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

VXRNON    H.    JlNSKN 

Robert  L.  Stttz 
ROBBEN  W.  Fleming, 

Cfiairman. 


February  20 

They   purport   to   be  flexible   in   their   ap-     The  injunction  (which  remains  in  effect 
proach   and   to   ask   only    that  the   union     80  days)   viriU  expire  on  December  28   i J? 
Mwmim  In  aoriniu  f4i«riiuinT^>  nn   tvii.   «,v,_  The  Board  is  required  by  statute  toreim 

to  the  President,  at  the  end  of  a  oo^T 
period  following  issuance  of  the  inJuncSn 
on  the  current  positions  of  the  partie«  |^ 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  settls- 
ment.  The  Board  must  also  include  a  state- 
ment  by  each  party  of  Its  position  and  t 
statement  of  the  employer's  last  offer  of 
settlement. 

n.  xrroRTs  toward  sxttlemeht 
When  It  was  apix>lnted.  the  President  asked 
the  Board  of  Inquiry,  working  with  the  Fed. 
eral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to 
attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute.  ToWanl 
that  end  the  Board  members  met  with  the 
parties  jointly  and  separately  on  October 
16,  17,  24,  25,  30,  and  31.  In  all  of  the 
meetings  the  parties  remained  adamant  in 
their  resjjectlve  positions.  The  employen 
insisted  tliat  they  must  have  relief  on  Uje 
utilization  of  manpower.  The  union  Insist- 
ed that  this  Issue  be  withdrawn  as  a  condl. 
tlon  precedent  to  f  xirther  bargaining.  Paced 
with  this  Impasse,  on  October  30  the  Board 
made  a  procedural  proposal  to  the  parties 
for  getting  bargaining  underway.  The  pro- 
posal embodied  the  following  four  points. 

1.  That  both  sides  defer  bargaining  de- 
mands which  directly  related  to  the  use  and 
security  of  manpower.  Specifically,  thU 
meant  that  the  employers  should  defer  de- 
mands for  changes  in  gang  sizes  and  more 
flexible  use  of  manpower,  while  the  union 
should  defer  Its  demand  for  the  6-hour 
guaranteed  day  and  severance  pay. 

2.  Following  withdrawal  of  the  above  Itenu 
the  parties  should  negotiate  a  3 -year  con- 
tract, retroactive  to  October  1, 1962. 

3.  That  there  should  be  a  five-man  special 
committee,  composed  of  two  representative* 
from  each  side  and  one  neutral,  who  would 
act  as  chairman  and  who  would  be  mutually 
selected  by  the  parties. 

4.  That  the  special  committee  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing a  study  on  the  use  and  security  of  man- 
power and  for  making  recommendations  to 
the  parties.  Such  recommendations  would 
be  rendered  not  later  than  October  1,  IWS, 
and  would  thereafter  be  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  i>artles  for  a  period  of 
30  days.  If  at  the  end  of  SO  days  the 
parties  were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
either  side  could,  on  60  days'  notice,  termi- 
nate the  contract. 

On  October  31, 1962,  both  sides  rejected  th« 
Board's  procedural  proposal,  and  neither  ad- 
vanced an  alternative  which  differed  In  any 
material  resi>ect  from  Its  previous  position. 
In  accordance  with  an  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
the  Board  then  announced  that  for  the  time 
being  there  appeared  to  be  no  purpose  In 
further  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board,  and  that  additional  sessions  would 
be  scheduled  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service. 

On  November  7,  1962.  Deputy  Director 
Moore.  General  Counsel  Schmertz,  Sp)eclal 
Assistant  to  the  Director  Schlossberg.  Mari- 
time Coordinator  Bvu-ke,  and  other  commlft- 
sloners  met  with  the  parties.  Since  then  the 
record  shows  that  there  have  been  meet- 
ings in  New  York  on  November  8.  9,  13.  1*. 
15.  16.  18.  20.  and  27,  and  that  meetings  are 
still  being  conducted  as  this  report  Lb  be- 
ing written.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
meetings  in  various  of  the  other  ports  and 
such  meetings  are  continuing.  In  the  course 
of  these  sessions  the  parties  liave  stated  theli 
positions  more  fully  than  at  any  previous 
time,  but  there  has  been  little  progress  to- 
ward agreement. 

On  November  27,  In  response  to  a  request 
from  this  Board,  the  employers  prepared  and 
submitted  "last  offers"  on  which  the  em- 
ployees must  vote  within  the  next  16  day* 
In  the  case  of  the  key  New  York  Shipping 
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Labor  Disputx  Involving  the  Interna- 
tional LONCSRORXUKN'S  AfiSOCIATION  AND 
THE  Maritimx  Industry  on  the  Atlantic 
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ATKD  BT  Ejlbcutivb  Oroer  No.  11064,  Dated 
October  1,  1962 

(Robben  W.  Fleming,  Chairman;  Vernon  H, 
Jensen,  Robert  L.  Stutz) 

Washingtdm,  D.C, 

December  3.  1962. 

THEPRXSmENT, 

The  White  House. 

DzuL  Ms.  Prxsident:  Transmitted  herewith 
is  the  second  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
appointed  by  you  on  October  1,  1962,  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  No.  11054  and  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947. 

Respectfully, 

Robben    W.    Fleming, 

Chairman. 
Vermon    H.    Jensen, 

Member. 
Robert   L.   Sttjtb, 

Member. 
Jack    R.    Oeoroe, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Report  to  the  President 

I.  INTRODUCnoW 

This  Board  of  Inquiry  was  created  by  the 
President  under  Executive  Order  No.  11054 
to  look  into  the  facts  surrounding  the  dis- 
pute between  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  and  the  steamship  com- 
panies, contracting  stevedores,  contracting 
marine  carpenters,  lighterage  operators  and 
other  onployers  engaged  in  related  or  asso- 
ciated pier  activities  in  all  Atlantic  and  gulf 
ports  from  Ifalne  to  Texas.  Our  initial  re- 
port was  filed  on  October  4.  1962.  There- 
after the  Attorney  General  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  injunction  agtilnst  continuation  of 
the    work    stoppfige    which    was    underway. 
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A,-oclatlon  offer,  the  union  has  already  ad- 
^mothe  Association  that  it  wlU  reoom- 
^^d  to  Its  members  that  they  vote  disap- 
proval. 

m.  CTTBRENT  POSmONS  OF  THE  PARTIES 

The  current  positions  of  the  parties  are 
not  substantially  different  from  what  they 
have  been  during  the  past  6  months.  Prom 
tUe  outset  attention  was  focused,  as  In  the 
oast  on  the  master  agreement  between  the 
^r  York  Shipping  Association  and  the 
union.  This  was  because  both  parties  rec- 
ognized the  pattern-setting  potential  of  the 
iJew  York  contract,  even  though  it  did  not 
directly  apply  outside  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  Unfortunately,  these  negotiations 
foundered  almost  immediately  on  the  man- 
power Issue  and  did  not  even  extend  to  clas- 
gUlcatlons  other  than  longshoremen.  The 
yeeult  has  been  that  there  has  been  no 
progress  in  New  York.  Local  negotiations, 
both  in  the  Atlantic  area  and  up  and  down 
the  coasts,  have  been  perfunctory  or  held 
In  abeyance.  Many  of  these  negotiations 
Involve  formidable  issues  which  will  In  no 
^ray  be  resolved  by  the  eventual  outcome 
In  New  York. 

The  statements  of  position  of  the  parties 
and  the  "last  offers"  are  attached  to  and 
made  a  part  of  this  report. 

Following  the  employee  vote  on  the  em- 
ployers' last  offer  cnly  a  few  days  will  remain 
before  the  Attorney  General  shall  move  the 
court  to  discharge  the  Injunction.  It  can 
be  said  with  virtual  certainty  that  this  is 
not  sufficient  time  within  which  to  negotiate 
the  many  complicated  Issues  which  must  be 
resolved  before  this  dispute  Is  ended. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Vernon  H.  Jensen. 
Robert  L.  Sttjtz. 
ROBBEN   W.   Fleming. 

CtiaiTTnan. 


Appendix  D 

Ricommendation  for  Settlement  of  the 
DisPVTE  Between  the  New  York  Shipping 
Association  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Dis- 
trict. International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation. AFL-CIO,   December    19,    1962 

The  labor  dispute  In  the  longshore  Indus- 
try threatens  a  complete  shutdown  of  ship- 
ping through  all  east  coast  and  gulf  ports  on 
Siinday,  December  23,  unless  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  is  reached  prior  to  that 
time. 

Such  a  shutdown  would  cripple  the  coun- 
try. The  threatened  loss  of  revenue  by  the 
Industry  and  of  earnings  by  the  employees 
would  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  injury  to 
the  public  as  a  whole. 

A  vote  has  been  taken  among  the  em- 
ployees on  the  Industry's  last  offer.  This 
vote  was  completed,  In  accordance  with  the 
law  yesterday,  December  18.  The  results 
have  not  yet  been  completely  tabulated  or 
reported.  Indications  are.  however,  that  this 
vote  will  result  In  a  rejection  of  the  offer. 
The  time  remaining  for  settlement  Is  so 
•hort — 4  days  now — that  other  possibilities 
of  settlement  must  be  fully  explored. 

Collective  bargaining  has  so  far  failed 
completely  In  this  case.  Agreement  has  not 
been  reached  on  any  of  the  numerous  Issues 
which  are  In  dispute. 

The  reason  for  this  breakdown  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  complete  stalemate  on  the 
major  Issue  in  dispute.  In  reviewing  the 
many  meetings  between  the  parties  since 
they  started  exchanging  demands  last  June, 
It  la  clear  that  their  inability  to  get  to  the 
point  of  serious  discussion  of  contract  terms 
stems  from  a  common  problem.  The  prob- 
lem, in  general  terms.  Is  this; 

The  Industry  is  properly  concerned  about 
how  to  permit  the  employers  to  Introduce 
Improved  cargo  handling  methods  and  equip- 
ment and  to  Improve  efDclency  through  bet- 
ter utilization  of  manpower. 


The  union  is  properly  concerned  about 
how  to  protect  Job  opportimltles  and  indi- 
vidual security  for  longshoremen,  increase 
their  earning  capacity,  and  insure  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  any  improved 
operation. 

These  problems  have  developed  over  many 
years.  "They  are  not  susceptible  to  short 
answers.  Legitimate  consideration  of  operat- 
ing economy  and  efficiency  must  be  taken 
Into  account  along  with  equally  legitimate 
consideration  of  Job  rights  and  equities. 
Similar  problems  in  other  Industries  have 
been  met  only  by  careful  and  responsible 
study  and  review  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  usually  with  the  assistance  of  expe- 
rienced, neutral  third  persons. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  happened  the 
past  several  months  that  the  problems 
faced  by  this  Industry  cannot  be  successfully 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  the  situation  as 
it  exists  today.  Careful  study  and  discus- 
sion outside  the  pressures  of  contract  bar- 
gaining are  the  only  sensible  approach. 

We.  therefore,  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations for  resolving  this  dispute: 

1.  That  It  be  agreed  by  the  parties  that  all 
manpower  utilization  and  Job  security  is- 
sues be  referred  to  a  manpower  utilization 
and  Job  security  committee  for  study,  report, 
and  recommendation,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  procedure: 

(a)  The  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  each 
party  and  a  neutral  chairman  to  be  selected 
by  the  parties  or  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  after 
consult.^tlon  with  the  parties;  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  chairman  Is  to  be  a 
person  of  Independent  stature,  experienced 
in  such  matters; 

(b)  The  committee  to  be  authorized  to 
conduct  such  research  and  study  as  may  be 
necessary  or  advisable.  In  this  connection 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
and  other  appropriate  Government  agencies 
upon  request  will  provide  assistance  to  the 
committee. 

(c)  That  this  committee  will  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  parties 
on  or  before  August  1,  1963. 

2.  That  the  parties  proceed  immediately, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement of  all  remaining  Issues  In  dispute,  to 
be  included  in  a  contract  for  l;he  period  from 
October  1.   1962,  to  September  30,  1963. 

3.  That  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
committee's  report  and  recommendations  on 
or  before  August  1,  1963,  negotiations  for  a 
renewal  contract  be  undertaken  by  the 
parties.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
after  30  days  of  such  negotiations  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  will  be  asked 
to  participate,  either  personally  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the 
Service  or  through  their  specially  designated 
representatives,  In  the  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring,  so  far  as  this  Is  possible, 
the  completion  of  a  new  agreement  on  or 
before  September  30.  1963;  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  may  recommend  to  the 
parties  special  procedures  for  the  reaching  of 
agreement  on  new  contract  terms. 

We  urge  the  parties  to  accept  this  recom- 
mendation and  to  report  their  acceptance  to 
the  earliest  possible  time.  We  stand  ready 
to  meet  with  either  p>arty  for  such  clarifica- 
tion or  discussion  of  this  recommendation  as 
they  may  request. 

This  proposal  Is  made  from  the  conviction 
that  what  is  at  stake  here  Is  the  service  of 
the  Interests  of  the  pyartles,  the  protection  of 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  proving 


of  the  validity  of  free  collective  bargaining 
as  the  method  of  settling  labor  disputes  in 
this  industry.  We  urge  that  it  be  consid- 
ered with  equal  seriousness  by  both  parties 
to  this  controversy. 

WnXARD  E.  Wirts, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
William   E.  Simkin. 
Director.  Federal  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation Service. 

Appendix  E 

December  23,  1962. 
Capt.  William  V.  Bradlet, 
President,  Internatixmal  Longahoremen's  As- 

.fociation  AFL-CJO.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gleason, 
President,  Atlantic  Coast  District,  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  AFL- 
CIO,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Mr.  Vincent  Barnett, 
President.   New   York   Shipping   Association, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Alexander  P.  Chopin, 

ChaiTTnan.  New  York  Shipping  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y.: 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  Just  reported 
to  me  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  longshore  dispute. 
He  advises  me  that  it  has  proved  im- 
possible to  resolve  the  key  manp>ower  utili- 
zation, employee  Job  security,  and  other 
related  issues  because  of  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate study  of  the  conditions  giving  rise 
to  these  issues;  that  both  parties  recognize 
the  need  for  such  a  study  and  are  willing 
to  postpone  final  settlement  of  these  issues; 
but  that  there  is  disagreement  about  the 
time  such  a  study  will  require. 

As  a  result  of  months  of  disagreement 
about  this  group  of  Issues,  there  has  been 
vlrttially  no  bargaining,  and  therefore  no 
agreement,    about    other    contract    issues. 

The  national  welfare  demands  that  every 
possible  effort  be  made  to  prevent  the  shut- 
down of  longshore  operations  at  all  east  coast 
and  gulf  ports.  It  would  choke  the  economy 
and  cut  the  Nation's  lifelines  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  therefore  propose,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, that  the  parties  agree  to  accept  the 
following  procedure: 

1.  That  all  disputed  manpower  utilization. 
Job  security,  and  related  Issues  be  referred 
to  a  study  which  I  shall  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  undertake  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

2.  That  all  other  disputed  contract  Issues, 
including  the  question  of  contract  period,  be 
presented  to  a  board  composed  of  Judge 
Harold  R.  Medina,  of  New  York  City,  chair- 
man; Emanuel  Stein,  of  Long  Beach,  Long 
Island;  and  James  C.  Hill,  of  Pelham,  N.Y., 
which  I  am  appointing  for  this  purpose:  this 
board  to  hold  hearings  on  these  issues  and 
questions,  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
parties  regarding  them  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1963,  and  to  assist  the  parties  in 
reaching  agreement  on  these  Issues  and  ques- 
tions. 

3.  That  operations  be  continued  under 
present  employment  terms  and  conditions 
for  a  period  of  90  days. 

I  request  that  you  advise  me,  through  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  today, 
December  23,  regarding  your  acceptance  of 
this  proposal  which  the  national  Interest  so 
urgently  demands. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


Appendix  P 
Statement  bt  the  PRXsmENT 
The  White  Hoxtse. 

January  16. 1963. 
This  Is  the  24th  day  of  virtually  complete 
shutdown    of    all    Atlantic    and    gull    coast 
ports  resulting  from  the  strike  by  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association. 
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This  Bhutdown  is  doing  Inttderable  tnjtuy 
to  the  natlozud  welfare.  Hundreds  of  ships 
are  Immobilized.  Over  100,000  longshore  and 
maritime  workers  are  idle.  Economic  losses 
to  the  Nation  are  ninning  at  a  rate  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  day.  Serlciis  damage  Is 
being  done  the  UJS.  dollar  balance.  Vital 
foreign  aid  and  relief  shipments  are  blocked. 
The  lifeline  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
mainline  has  been  cut;  and  conmierce  im- 
perative to  the  econcKnic  well-being  of  the 
free  world  is  disrupted. 

All  statutory  procedures  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  this  case.  The  present  strike 
started  on  December  23,  1962,  with  the  end- 
ing of  the  80-day  injunction  period  provided 
for  in  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act. 
Intensive  mediation  since  that  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Servloe  has  been  un- 
availing. 

The  point  of  public  toleration  of  this  situ- 
ation has  been  passed.  If  this  case  cannot 
be  settled  by  private  action,  then  further 
public  action  is  required. 

I  am  accordingly  establishing  today  a  spe- 
cial Board  composed  of  three  men  wltb  dis- 
tinguished experience  in  industrial  relations : 
Wayne  Morse.  Chairman,  James  J.  Healy,  and 
Theodore  Kheel.  I  am  charging  the  Botu-d 
with  the  responsibility,-  of  malting  a  neces- 
sarily quick  and  summary  Investigation  and 
review  of  this  controversy,  and  the  prospects 
for  its  prompt  settlement  without  further 
injury  to  the  public  Interest,  reporting  to 
me  no  later  than  January  21.  6  days  from 
today. 

This  Board  will  ask  representatives  of 
the  parties  to  meet  with  them.  If  It  can 
assist  them,  by  mediation  or  recommenda- 
tion, to  reach  an  agreement  consistent  with 
their  mutual  interests  and  the  public  in- 
terest, this  will  constitute  the  most  satis- 
factory disposition  of  this  case. 

If  such  an  agreement  is  not  reached,  I 
am  asking  the  Board  to  recommend  a  pro- 
cediire  wblch  will  assure  an  immediate  re- 
Biuaption  of  operations  at  these  ports  and 
a  settlement  of  this  dispute  on  a  basis  and 
by  a  procedure  limited  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  particular  situation. 

Following  receipt  of  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations, I  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
under  section  210  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relatione  Act.  which  requires  in  situations 
such  as  this  a  report  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress,  Including  "such  recommendations 
as  (the  President)  may  see  fit  to  make  for 
consideration  and  appropriate  action." 

I  call  upon  the  parties  to  this  dispute  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities,  not  only  as 
representatives  of  the  private  Interests  in- 
volved In  this  controversy,  but  also  as  stew- 
ards of  the  essential  Institution  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 


AppziTDnc  G 

STATEMElfT   BY    THE    MsDIATOES 

It  is  imperative  that  this  dispute  be  settled 
quickly.  The  Impact  of  the  strike  extends 
far  beyond  the  parties  immediately  involved. 
The  economic  well-being  of  the  country  is 
being  seriously  impaired,  innocent  parties 
irreparably  harmed,  and  the  economies  of 
many  of  our  allies  In  the  free  world  injured. 

Several  million  Americans  owe  their  live- 
lihood to  foreign  trade,  much  of  which  has 
stopp>ed.  Impairing  jobs  as  well  as  our  vital 
dollar  balance.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
lost  dally;  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
workers  have  lost  Jobs.  Others  face  unem- 
ployment unless  shipping  la  resumed  at  once. 

There  are  556  ships  tied  up  due  to  the 
strike — 100,000  longshoremen,  and  American 
and  foreign  seamen  are  idle  in  our  p<»-ts. 
There  are  an  estimated  20,000  boxcars  backed 
up  along  the  Atlantic  and  gull  coasts.  Ten 
thousand  truckdrlvers  In  the  New  York  area, 
alone,  are  without  work 


A  shortage  of  raw  materials,  such  as  jute, 
wool,  and  other  materials,  has  caused  plants 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  to  cut  produc- 
tion and  lay  off  workers.  The  prices  for 
foods  and  many  other  imported  commodities 
have  increased.  The  supply  of  sugar  is  run- 
ning short  Immediately  threatening  the  jobs 
of  10,000  refinery  workers. 

The  pinch  is  being  felt  in  Puerto  Rico 
where  unemployment  is   Increasing  daily. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  very  many  eco- 
nomic dlsjolntures  caused  by  this  mtultlme 
tie-up.  Therefore,  the  Board  urges  the  par- 
ties to  reach  whatever  understandings  are 
necessary  so  that  the  ships  will  start  moving 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  have 
advanced  our  proposal  to  assist  the  parties 
in  reaching  an  agreement.  This  proposal 
has  grown  out  of  our  mediation  efforts.  It 
is  based  on  extensive  dlscuaslons  with  the 
parties  and  information  they  have  supplied 
us. 

Our  recommendations  on  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  necessarily  take  into  account  in- 
equities existing  between  employees  in  this 
industry  and  those  In  other  related  Indus- 
tries and  Eu^a  groups. 

We  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  our  strong 
belief  that  the  capacity  of  this  industry  to 
support  wages  and  benefits  to  which  the  em- 
ployees are  entitled  cannot  continue  with- 
out serious  impairment  in  the  absence  of 
marked  Improvements  in  manpower  utiliza- 
tion. It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Board 
calls  to  the  attention  of  the  parties  the  Im- 
portance of  implementing  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  the  findings  growing  out  of  the 
manpower  study. 

We  wish,  also,  to  emphasize  the  dual  scope 
of  the  study  In  its  related  aspect  of  Job 
security  since  this  is  of  critical  Importance 
in  connection  with  the  elimination  of  inefla- 
cient  manpower  utilization. 

KCEDIATORS'  PK0P06AL 

On  January  16,  1063.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appointed  a  special  Board  to 
investigate  and  review  the  pending  strike 
Involving  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  and  various  employer  associa- 
tions. In  his  statement,  the  President  in- 
cluded the  following  mandate: 

"This  Board  will  ask  representatives  of 
the  parties  to  meet  with  them.  If  it  can 
assist  them,  by  mediation  or  recommenda- 
tion, to  reach  an  agreement  consistent  with 
their  mutual  Interests  and  the  public  inter- 
est, this  will  constitute  the  most  satisfactory 
disposition  of  this  case." 

In  keeping  with  these  instructions  from 
the  President,  the  Board  engaged  In  inten- 
sive mediation  efforts.  Including  the  sugges- 
tion to  the  parties  that  mediation  proposals 
be  submitted  to  them  by  the  Board.  Both 
parties   agreed   to  this   procedural   proposal. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  recommends  to  the 
parties  that  they  enter  immediately  into 
the  attached  memorandiun  of  settlement, 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  resolution  of 
all  pending  issues  in  dispute  in  the  North 
Atlantic  district  and  will  permit  prompt 
resumption  of  work  there  and  lead  quickly 
to  a  settlement  in  all  other  areas. 

With  respect  to  the  South  Atlantic  and 
gulf  ports,  the  Board  recommends  that  the 
parties  return  Immediately  to  their  respective 
ports  to  resume  negotiations  to  bring  this 
dispute  to  a  swift  conclusion.  The  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  stands 
ready  to  assist  the  parties  in  every  way  pos- 
sible in  their  efforts  to  conclude  satis- 
factory, negotiated  agreements,  and  the 
Board  has  requested  the  Director  of  the 
Service  to  advise  this  Board  continuously  of 
the  parties'  progress  toward  the  quick  resolu- 
tion of  outstanding  differences. 
James  J.  Healt, 
Theodore  W.  Khezl, 
Watnx  Mobsx, 

Cftatrman. 


ICXMOKANDUM     OP    SErTLXMKMT 

Memorandum  of  settlement,  made  the  sotjt 
day  of  January  1963,  covering  the  foUoCS 
labor  contracts  to  be  made  by  the  emploww 
members  of  the  New  York  Shipping  Aaa^C 
ation.  Inc.,  and  the  International  Longshore" 
men's  Association  and  its  affiliated  locals  Im 
the  port  of  Greater  New  York :  General  car» 
agreement;  cargo  repairmen  agreeme^ 
checkers  agreement;  clerking  agreement- 
general  maintenance,  mechanical,  and  mi«' 
cellaneous  workers  agreement;  horse  and 
cattle  fitters,  grain  cellers,  and  marine  car- 
penters agreement. 

The  parties  agree  that  the  agreements  pre- 
viously  in  effect  in  New  York  and  which 
expired  on  September  30,  1962,  shall  be  «. 
tended  for  a  term  of  2  years,  or,  namely  un- 
til September  30,  1964,  with  the  followinil 
changes  only:  ^ 

1.  The  basic  wage  scale  shall  be  increased 
as  follows:  (a)  15  cents  per  man-hour 
worked,  effective  October  1,  1962;  (b)  g  cents 
per  man-hour  worked,  effective  October  i 
1963. 

2.  Pension:  The  employers  shall  increase 
their  contribution  to  the  pension  fund  u 
follows:  (a)  4  cents  per  man-hour  worked 
effective  October  1,  1962;  (b)  5  cents  per 
man-hour  worked,  effective  October  1.  iggs. 

It  is  the  Board's  Judgment  that  this  two- 
step  adjustment  in  pension  contributions 
will  insure  the  following  pension  beneflti 
for  the  New  York  port,  such  benefits  to  be- 
come effective  October  1,  1963:  (1)  An  in- 
crease of  pension  to  $100  per  month;  (2)  an 
extension  of  this  improved  pension  to  per- 
sons now  or  about  to  be  retired;  (S)  an  In- 
crease In  the  death  benefit  by  $500;  (4) 
establishment  of  vested  pension  rights  after 
25  years'  service. 

It  is  relevant  that  the  two-step  adjust- 
ment in  pension  contributions  will  help  to 
place  the  fund  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  so 
that  future  charges  for  catchup  may  be 
avoided.  Of  the  9-cent  adjustment,  3  cents 
Is  needed  to  support  the  existing  level  of 
benefits  and  is  not  for  increased  benefits. 

3.  Medical  care  provisions: 

( a )  At  the  present  time  16  cents  per  hour 
is  contributed  by  the  employers  for  and  in- 
sured health  and  welfare  program.  In  addi- 
tion, 6  cents  per  hour  is  contributed  by  them 
for  the  operation  of  clinics.  It  is  the  Boanl'i 
belief  that  the  medical  service  for  longshore- 
men and  their  families  could  and  should  l)e 
more  comprehensive  and  uniform  in  the 
level  of  benefits.  At  the  same  time,  tt  Is 
believed  that  these  goals  could  be  achieTed 
in  large  part  by  a  more  effective  use  of 
present  contributions. 

Therefore,  the  Board  recommends  that  the 
parties  promptly  undertake  a  study  of  their 
entire  medical  care  program  by  engaging 
mutually  accepted  authority  or  authorities 
in  this  field  who  will  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  consideration  by  the  parties.  The 
results  of  such  a  study  should  be  available 
before  the  end  of  the  first  contract  year. 

(b)  Given  the  foregoing  recommendation, 
the  Board  believes  that  the  following  ad- 
justments in  this  area  are  indicated  at  this 
time: 

(1)  Clinic:  An  increase  in  the  employer 
contribution  by  2  cents  per  hour.  This  in- 
crease, to  be  effective  October  1,  1962,  shall 
cease  on  October  1,  1963. 

(2)  Health  and  welfare:  An  increase  of 
2Vi  cents  per  hour,  effective  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  agreement. 

The  trustees  of  these  funds  may  elect  to 
improve  benefits  immediately  to  the  extent 
possible  by  these  adjustments  or  they  may 
wish  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  study  be- 
fore utilizing  the  additional  contributions. 

4.  Holidays:  One  additional  paid  holiday 
shall  be  granted  d\irlng  the  second  year  of 
the  contract.  The  holiday  to  be  designated 
is  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  parties  or,  if  no 
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^foement   is  reached,    the   matter   will   be 
ISmitted  to  the  grievance  machinery. 

6  Joint  management  of  welfare  and  pen- 
don  funds:  With  respect  to  the  Joint  man- 
ggement  of  welfare  and  pension  funds,  the 
^BXd  notes  that  such  joint  management, 
with  procedures  for  the  resolution  of  dts- 
g»reements  between  the  trustees,  is  provided 
bi  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act. 

6.  Manpower  utilization  and  Job  secxirlty 
study:  The  parties  agree  to  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  problems  of 
manpower  utilization,  job  security,  and  all 
other  related  issues  which  affect  the  long- 
shore industry.  The  study  should  be  a  com- 
prehensive one  of  manpower  utilization -job 
jecurtty.  including  an  analysis  of  and  find- 
ings with  respect  to  gang  size,  work-force 
flexibility,  severance  pay.  register  closing,  au- 
tomation, and  such  other  manpower  utiliza- 
tion-Job security  items  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shaU  determine. 

The  Board  envisages,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Ijsbor  has  agreed,  that  similar  services  will 
be  available  to  other  ports  with  manpower 
utilization-Job  security  problems.  In  de- 
termining the  scope  of  the  study,  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  guided  by  advisorj'  panels  to  be 
selected  by  each  party. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  study,  the  par- 
ties shall  bargain  with  respect  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  findings  of  the  Department 
Of  Labor.  If  the  parties  have  been  unable  to 
reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  by 
July  31,  1964,  the  parties  shall  select  a  neu- 
tral board  to  study  the  areas  of  disagreement 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  resolving 
any  remaining  differences  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  findings  of  the  Department 
of  Labca-  and  the  interests  of  the  parties. 

7.  By  their  execution  of  this  memorandum, 
the  parties  hereto  agree  that  all  issues  be- 
tween them  have  been  completely  settled  and 
that  the  memorandum  is  subject  to  no  con- 
dition other  than  ratification  by  their  re- 
spective memberships. 

8.  Blaster  contract:  The  provisions  above 
which  relate  to  wages,  hours,  the  amounts  of 
contributions  for  welfare  and  pension  bene- 
fits (but  not  the  benefits  to  be  provided  by 
different  welfare  and  pension  plans)  and  the 
term  of  the  collective  agreements  are  agreed 
to  and  shall  apply  to  the  master  contract  for 
North  Atlantic  ports  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Except  as  modified  by  the  above,  all  of  the 
terms  In  the  contracts  which  expired  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962,  shall  be  embodied  in  the 
agreements. 


Appendix  H 

The  White  House. 

January  21,  1963. 

The  President  met  this  noon  with  the  Spe- 
cial Mediation  Board  which  he  appointed 
last  Wednesday  in  the  longshore  case. 

Chairman  Wayne  Morse  and  Board  Mem- 
bers James  Healy  and  Theodore  Kheel  in- 
formed the  President  of  the  mediators'  pro- 
posal which  they  submitted  yesterday  to  the 
New  York  Shipping  Association  and  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association. 

The  union  has  accepted  this  proposal,  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  membership.  The 
Shipping  Association  Lalx>r  Policy  Commit- 
tee is  meeting  In  New  York  this  afternoon 
to  vote  on  the  mediation  proposal  and  will 
submit  it  to  the  association  membership  to- 
morrow. 

The  President  expressed  his  great  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Morse,  Professor  Healy,  and 
Mr.  Kheel  for  their  intensive  and  construc- 
tive mediation  efforts  in  this  case,  and  asked 
that  they  continue  their  function  until  full 
and  final  agreement  is  reached. 

The  President  requested  the  Board  to  urge 
upon  the  parties  the  Imperative  public  In- 
terest in  the  immediate  settlement  of  this 
controversy  both  In  the  port  of  New  York 
and  the  other  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports. 


Appendix  I 

Employers'  breakdown  of  union  demands  as 
of  Jan.  6.  1963 — AddUional  costs  per 
straight-line  hour  above — Current  expend- 
itures on  uyages  and  fringes 

[In  cont.<!) 


l.st 
year 

2d 
year 

W;,pesi 

18.0 
9.0 
8.0 
3.0 

7.3 

6.1 
32.6 

26  0 

pensions' 

9  0 

Wplfart'  (includiriK  major  medical) ». 
Clink- 

8.0 
3  0 

4  rifw  holiiluys  ([ilus  new  rate  for  8  holl- 
davs) 

8  0 

4-» eok  vi«ation  (plus  new  rate  for  existing 
vaciition)  >...  . 

7  1 

8-liour  day 

33  5 

Total,  straiRht-tiine  cost  • 

81.  0 
6.0 

M  6 

AM<iitional   overtime   costs   plus   pajToU 
liiXi'S,  insurance,  etc.. 

8.6 

Total 

86.0 

103  1 

'  since  26  percent  of  all  man-hours  worked  are  over- 
time hours,  the  IS-ccnt  wacc  increa.<ie  would  a<tuiilly 
amount  to  17  cents  the  1st  year,  and  the  ■26-cent  incre^ 
the  2<J  year  would  cost  29. '26  cent*. 

'  Union  accepts  a  figure  suhmitted  by  Prof.  James 
llealy  as  being  accurate  hut  demands  employers  must 
guarantee  contributions  on  the  basis  of  43,000,000  man- 
hours  a  year. 

>  .\s.sunios  4th  week  of  vacation  apTillcable  to  men 
with  15  years  of  service  and  thut  13,500  men  would 
qualify. 

*  .K\\  annual  costs  were  divided  by  41.000,0(K)  man- 
bours  to  get  an  accurate  ccnts-per-hour  cost. 
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North  Atlantic  Longshore  mediation  proposal 

[In  cents] 


Changes 
1st  year 


Wages  (present 
base  is  M.02) 

Pensions 

Catchup  I 

For  new-  benefits. 

Health  and  welfare. 

Clinics 

Uolldaj-s 


Total. 

Wages 

Fringes 

Fringes  less 
catehiip... 


-1-16 

-(-4 
(+3) 
(+1) 

+2.4 

+2 
0 


In- 
creased 
cost  of 
1st  year 
over 
exist- 
ing 
oon  tract 


16 
4 

(3) 
(1) 
24 

O 

0 


-t-23,4| 
-1-15 

I 
-1-5'.., 


233-i 
15 

6,4 


Changes 
2d  year 


In- 
creased 
cost  of 
2d  year 
over 
exist- 
ine 
contract 


-1-9 

-1-5 

(0) 

(+6) 

0 

-2 

+1.4 


24 

9 

(3) 
(6) 

2.4 

0 

IH 


+  13.4 
+9 
+44 

+4H 


37 
24 
13 

10 


'  Necessary  to  make  old  schedule  of  benefits  actuarially 
sound. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
4  of  the  report  to  the  President  we  say: 

n.  THE  SPECIAL  BOARS 

The  Special  Board  was  appointed  January 
16,  1963,  and  convened  In  New  York  the  next 
morning.  Early  in  the  day  the  Board  met 
first  with  the  18-man  bargaining  committee 
for  the  NYSA  and  then  with  the  full  125- 
man  union  bargaining  committee  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  positions  of  the  parties. 

Many  times  representatives  of  more 
than  18  shipowners  were  present. 

The  Board  confirmed  the  existence  of  the 
conditional  agreement  to  submit  the  man- 
power utilization  and  Job  security  issues  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  NYSA  reaffirmed  its 
offer  of  22  cents  and  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  bargain  from  that  figure  if  conces- 
sions were  forthcoming  from  the  union.  The 
union,  on  the  other  hand.  Insisted  that  its 
demands  were  reasonable  and  that  they  be 
met  in  full. 

Throughout  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  morning,  the  Board,  both  as  a 


board  and  individually,  met  repeatedly  with 
both  full  committees,  with  the  leaders  of 
both  committees,  with  union  and  employer 
representatives  from  the  South  Atlantic  and 
gulf  ports  and  the  respective  FMCS  media- 
tors, and  with  vau-ious  ILA  craft  leaders  from 
the  port  of  New  York.  The  Board  was  thus 
fully  apprised  not  only  of  the  problems  in 
connection  with  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
master  contract  but  also  of  the  local  issues  in 
New  York  and  the  underlying  issues  in  the 
southern  ports. 

In  each  encounter  the  Board  attempted 
to  ferret  out  the  true  positions  of  the  par- 
ties and  to  impress  upon  the  parties  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  bargained  agreement  and  the 
need  to  arrive  at  a  consclonable  compromise. 
Each  union  demand  was  scrutinized  to  deter- 
mine if  the  benefits  desired  could  be 
purchased  more  cheaply  than  had  been  esti- 
mated. Out  of  this  probing  came  an  agree- 
ment to  select  a  qualified  authority  or 
authorities  in  the  health  and  welfare  area 
to  study  the  existing  medical  care  program 
in  order  to  determine  if  benefits  oould  be 
Increased   or  costs  reduced. 

These  meetings  failed,  however,  to  pro- 
duce any  shift  in  the  parties'  basic  positions. 
The  union  demands  remained  at  the  em- 
ployer-estimated f  1.031,  the  employers'  offer 
at  22  cents.  The  union  was  adamant  in  its 
determination  to  secure  Its  entire  package; 
the  employers  refused  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  "give"  in  their  position. 

Although  it  was  clear  that  both  parties 
would  need  to  make  concessions  If  Atlantic 
and  gull  coast  shipping  were  to  resume  and 
although  it  was  clear  that  at  some  point,  in 
some  manner,  such  shipping  would  reeimie, 
neither  party  would  formally  or  informally 
alter  its  position.  The  NYSA,  though  Indi- 
cating that  It  had  not  made  its  last  offer, 
stated  that  it  refused  to  be  "inched  up"  any 
higher  unless  there  were  substantial  union 
concessions.  The  imion,  indicating  that  it 
had  already  pared  considerably  Its  original 
demands,  stated  that  It  considered  Its  de- 
mands to  be  reasonable  In  light  of  other 
agreements  which  had  been  reached  in  the 
maritime  industry  and  in  the  Greater  New 
York  area. 

Since  neither  party  would,  or  felt  that  it 
could,  initiate  a  move  to  close  the  existing 
gap,  the  stalemate  could  be  broken  only  by 
an  outside  proposal.  Late  Saturday,  there- 
fore, after  all  efforts  to  induce  the  parties 
to  modify  their  positions  had  failed,  the 
Board  Indicated  Its  Intention  to  make  a 
mediators'  proposal  on  Sunday.  Both  par- 
ties, recognizing  the  dilemma  posed  by  the 
existing  deadlock,  encouraged  this  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  we  talked  with  the 
parties  at  length  about  that.  We  said, 
"We  want  you  to  understand  that  we 
have  no  desire  to  impose  upon  you  an 
ofifer  if  you  do  not  want  us  to  make  it; 
but  we  also  want  you  to  know  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  return  to  the 
President  on  Monday  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  him  as  to  how  we  think 
this  case  ought  to  be  settled  in  order  to 
get  the  ships  moving."  It  was  costing 
the  industry  $25  million  a  day,  and  it 
was  costing  the  American  people  several 
times  that  amount.  That  was  the  eco- 
nomic dilemma  faced  by  the  parties  and 
faced  by  the  Board. 

I  resume  reading  from  our  report: 

Indeed,  in  discussions  with  the  parties 
concerning  the  proper  function  of  the  Board, 
both  agreed  that  it  was  not  only  proper  for 
the  Board  to  make  such  a  proposal  but  that 
no  other  alternative  existed. 

In  formulating  our  mediators'  proposal, 
the  Board  was  guided  by  a  nvunber  of  cri- 
teria: the  national  interest  in  sectirlng  an 
immediate  resumption  in  shipping;  an  esti- 
mate   of    the   settlement    the   parties   would 
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tkMwa  flkade  bad  ooUaoUn  bargaining  not 
become  stymied;  and  tbe  guldepoete  for  non- 
inflationazy  wage  bebaTior  f  onuuUted  by  the 
President'!  Council  of  Eoonomie  Advisers. 
Additionally,  industry  and  regional  Inequi- 
ties bad  to  be  considered.  None  of  these, 
bowever,  are  capable  of  being  employed  wltb 
mathematical  precision;  "no  simple  test 
exists." 

They  had  to  be  considered  within  the 
guidelines.  If  the  critics  who  are  falsely 
charging  that  this  settlement  violated 
the  President's  guidelines  for  anti-infla- 
tionary control  would  only  read  the  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  guidelines,  they 
would  not  talk  so  much  nonsense,  for  the 
report  is  clearly  within  the  guidelines  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  give  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ample  time  in  which  to 
flnifib  his  speech.  I  was  wondering  how 
much  longer  he  would  speak. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  a  deal.  I  will  make  a  mediation 
deal.  I  shall  not  take  more  than  10  min- 
utes. However,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  have 
an  opportunity  to  respond. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
3rield  to  ttie  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  almost  finished. 
I  wish  to  speak  about  guidelines. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  de- 
sired to  reply  to  some  remarks  made  by 
a  Member  of  the  other  body,  and  I  wanted 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  simply  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

Returning  to  my  discussion  of  the 
guidelines,  Mr.  President,  the  Board  has 
been  unfairly  criticized  by  such  period- 
icals as  Time.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
and  Newsweek,  whose  editors  obviotisly 
did  not  spend  an  hour  in  doing  their 
bookwork.  Had  they  done  their  book- 
work,  they  would  not  have  charged  the 
Board  with  violating  the  inflationary 
guid^KSts  or  guidelines.  In  fact,  their 
stories  and  those  of  a  good  many  other 
editors  indicate,  apparently,  that  they 
have  never  even  read  the  report  of  the 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  which 
so-called  inflationary  control  guidelines 
were  established,  because  the  report  it- 
self makes  it  very  clear  that  these  are 
very  general  guidelines;  they  are  not 
specific  guidelines.  No  blueprint  of  in- 
flationary control  in  respect  to  wages  has 
been  handed  down  by  this  administra- 
Uon.  

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   OP  RULE 
XXV — SENATE   RESOLUTION    90 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERir  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the  rule 
Senate  Resolution  90,  to  amend  rule 
XXV.  coming  over  from  yesterday,  goes 
to  the  calendar:  but  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  further  consideration  is  now 
in  order. 

POINT  OP  PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 
Mr.  MORSK    Mr.  President,  contin- 
uing the  discussion  of  my  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  I  desire  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  under  the  so-called  inflation- 


ary control  guidelines,  the  parties  to  a 
labor  dispute,  a  board  of  mediation  in  a 
labor  dispute,  or  a  board  of  arbitration 
in  a  labor  dispute  have  not  only  the  au- 
thority but  also  the  clear  duty  to  con- 
sider Inequities  in  the  industry  before 
they  proceed  to  apply  any  formula  in- 
volving so-called  general  guidelines. 

That  is  elemental  in  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes.  The  doctrine  of  clear- 
ing up  inequities  prevailed  throughout 
the  war.  When  the  country  was  at  war. 
the  War  Labor  Board,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  always  looked  to  see  whether 
any  so-called  inequities  had  to  be  ironed 
out  first. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  this  point  if 
we  assume  an  absurd  h3T)othetical  situa- 
tion.   Today  the  lowest  paid  workers  in 
the  country   are   probably   the   laundry 
workers;  thousands  of  them  receive  from 
53  to  60  cents  an  hour,  In  areas  where 
the  color  of  their  skins  is.  for  the  most 
part,  black.    Let  us  assume,  as  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  that  all  the  laundry  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  went  on  strike. 
and  that  the  doctors,  the  hospitals,  the 
restaurants    and    the   schools — needing 
clean  laundry  for  purposes  of  health  and 
food   and  sanitation — pleaded   with   the 
President  to  recognize  that  the  nation- 
wide laundry  strike  created  a  national 
emergency,   and   asked   that   the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  provisions  be  applied  to  it. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  President  agreed. 
and  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  provisions 
were  applied  to  it.    Suppose  that  those 
procedures  ran  their  course,  and  that 
after  the  80  days  called  for  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  laundry  workers  again 
went  on  strike — as  they  would  then  be 
free  to  do — and  that  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  special  board  of  mediation,  as 
he  did  in  the  case  of  the  east  coast  dock- 
workers  strike.     The  first  responsibility 
of  the  board  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
wage    issue    would    be    to    determine 
whether  gross  inequities  existed  in  the 
industry,  and,  if  so,  to  make  some  adjust- 
ment of  Uiem.    There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  much  adjustment  would  then 
be  made.     But  if  any  was  made,  I  would 
say  it  would  not  be  improbable  that  the 
board  would  first  make  an  adjustment 
to  75  cents  an  hour.     It  could  not  elim- 
inate all  at  once  the  gap  between  53  to 
60  cents  an  hour  and  say  $1  to  $1.25  an 
hour;    but    it    could    narrow    the    gap. 
Then,  in  addition  to  eliminating  .some 
of  that  inequity,  the  board  would  apply 
the  so-called  inflationary  guidelines. 

I  did  that,  when  I  sat  on  the  War  La- 
bor Board,  in  well  over  200  opinions 
which  I  wrote,  and  which  were  either 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  or 
were  approved  by  a  majority.  I  chal- 
lenge any  Senator  to  find  a  single  liti- 
gant who  appeared  in  any  of  the  cases 
which  came  up  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  and  who  would 
challenge  my  impartiality  or  would 
claim  that  I  had  any  dispositions  which 
would  disqualify  me  from  rendering  im- 
partial judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
issues — either  as  a  member  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  or  as  a  mediator  or  as  an 
arbitrator. 

Mr.  President,  what  inequities  do  we 
find  in  the  longshore  industry?  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  we  find  this  is  a 
shockingly  low-paid  industry,  from  the 


standpoint  (A  take -home  pay.  This  te. 
dustry  is  completely  dependent  for^ 
operations  on  the  maintenance  of  s 
broad  and  deep  pool  of  unemployed  jogn. 
It  is  more  polite  to  call  it  an  industryar 
casual  employment.  This  industry  h^ 
to  have  a  large  pool  of  men  out  of  vofb 
in  order  to  operate.  Sometimes  they  an 
able  to  obtain  2  days  of  work  a  week- 
sometimes,  3  days  of  work  a  week;  or  f* 
rush  periods,  sometimes  they  are  able  to 
obtain  4  days  or  5  days  of  work  a  we*. 
But  when  the  shipping  decreases,  tli» 
will  go  for  many  days  without  wwt 
That  is  the  kind  of  inequity  with  which 
we  had  to  deal.  So  we  had  to  look  at  the 
wage  pattern  in  the  labor  market  arei 
of  the  east  coast. 

There  has  developed  since  the  steel 
case  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  guidepo6t« 
and  guidelines  in  regard  to  inflationary 
control.  Yet  we  find  that  the  west  ooait 
longshoremen  received,  after  the  sted 
case  decision,  a  wage  package  settlement 
higher  than  the  wage  package  settlement 
this  Board  recommended  to  the  parties 
for  the  east  coast  dock  strike.  If  Sena- 
tors think  that  does  not  create  an  in- 
equity, they  do  not  have  the  slighteit 
comprehension  of  the  dynamics  (rf  set- 
thng  labor  disputes. 

We  also  found  that  the  New  York 
truckers  received  a  wage  package  settle- 
ment— and  received  it  since  the  steel 
case  decision — higher  than  the  wage 
package  settlement  we  offered  in  thit 
case.  If  Senators  do  not  think  that  does 
not  create  an  inequity  in  the  labor 
market  area,  when  a  group  of  men  who 
work  on  one  side  of  the  longshoremen 
taking  the  cargoes  to  the  docks  got  a 
better  settlement — then  Senators  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  dynamics  (tf 
settling  labor  disputes. 

We  found  that  the  seamen  received, 
many  of  them  since  the  steel  case  deci- 
sion, package  settlements  higher  than 
the  one  we  are  offering  the  longshoremen 
in  this  case.  And  we  found — as  is  shown 
by  our  report  to  the  President — that  the 
median  wage  settlement  negotiated  in 
major  nonmanufacturing  industrtea 
during  1962  is  higher  than  the  wage  pro- 
posals we  offered  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  does  his 
bookwork  will  not  attack  this  Board 
on  the  basis  that  it  violated  any  infla- 
tionary guidelines.  On  the  contrary,  we 
stayed  under  them  and  we  corrected- 
to  a  degree — the  inequities.  We  did  not 
iron  all  of  them  out ;  that  never  is  doot 
in  one  case.  But  we  made  an  improre- 
ment.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  point, 
because  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
press  and  the  periodicals  do  not  give  the 
people  of  the  country  even  mathematicaJ 
facts. 

Then  in  our  report  to  the  President 
we  say: 

The  Board  approached  the  application  of 
these  criteria  as  mediators  and  not  as  arbi- 
trators. Whereas  a  board  of  arbltrstoa 
would  be  bound  to  pass  upon  and  resdn 
every  issue  raised  before  it,  we  wers  aW«. 
as  mediators,  to  dismiss  a  long  list  of  «le- 
mands.  The  imperatives  of  the  situation 
made  it  impossible  to  consider  more  than  » 
master  contract.  Even  so,  demands  for  » 
guaranteed  8-hoiir  day,  an  additional  *** 
of  vacation,  and  Monday  morning  reporttol 
pay  had  to  be  dismissed  along  with  all  the 
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rfamsnds  of  »  local  port  nature  such  as 
^Maoaal  cleanup  time,  addltionKl  uni- 
L^a,  a  mi  lunch  period,  and  *-d»y  week 
^J^Ssckars  attached  to  the  pier  roster. 

And  there  were  many  others. 

Xiie  Board  focused  iU  attention  on  design - 
in»  a  package  which  would  meet  the  above 
ffltarla  and  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
^kTtie*.  Prior  to  fashioning  such  a  package. 
jrVaa  necessary  to  examine  the  factual  set- 
Mn*  of  thU  bargaining  relationship  and 
Mnedally  to  appraise  several  factors  which 
it^oglT  influenced  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  report  will  go 
into  the  Recorh. 

I  close  by  making  this  final  observation 
in  regard  to  what  my  Board  did : 

We  settled  the  dispute  for  a  37-cent 
package.  Yet  there  are  misinformed 
critics,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  keep  talking  about  a  39-cent  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  what  it  was. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  tried  to  figure 
out  where  they  get  the  39  cents.  Tliis  is 
where  I  think  they  probably  get  it,  but 
they  do  not  read  accurately : 

The  settlement  for  the  first  year  is  23  Vz 
cents.  The  settlement  for  the  first  year 
contains  2  cents  an  hour  for  clinics.  The 
2  cents  an  hour  for  clinics  was  granted 
because  we  found  great  inefficiency  in 
the  functioning  of  the  clinics.  The  em- 
ployers had  charged  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption. Before  we  got  through,  they 
admitted  that  their  charge  did  not  stand 

up. 

We  called  in  experts  to  advise  with  us, 
Including,  incidentally.  Professor  Healy, 
of  Harvard  Business  School,  who  is  rec- 
ognised as  one  of  the  four  or  five  out- 
standing authorities  in  the  country  in 
regard  to  welfare,  pension,  and  health 
clinic  funds.     He  advised  us 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  would  like  re- 
spectfully to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  his  10  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Sir.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  that  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  will 
give  me  an  additional  2  minutes.  This 
is  my  last  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Hi.  MORSE.  We  called  In  experte 
from  Columbia  University  Medical 
School.  Those  experts  said  that  if  they 
could  get  an  additional  2  centa  an  hour 
for  1  year  they  could  use  that  2  cents 
to  reorganize  clinics.  That  is  what  they 
pn^?ose  to  do.  The  parties  have  agreed 
to  do  it.  They  will  have  exiperts  from 
Columbia  University  Medical  School  to 
help  them  do  the  Job.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  2  cents  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose will  be  dropped.  That  will  leave 
13 Mt  cents  for  the  second  year;  23 V2 
Mid  13^  cents  makes  37  cents.  There 
is  not  39  cents  in  the  package  at  all. 

I  surmise  that  what  has  happened  is 
that  some  calculators  assume  that  that 
2  centa  for  clinics  would  continue  into 
the  second  year.  That  would  make  39 
cents. 

But  the  table  in  our  report,  which 
we  sent  to  the  Press  Gallery,  and  the  in- 
formation that  the  parties  gave  the  pub- 
lic shows  under  "clinics"  for  the  second 
year  zero,  not  two. 
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I  close  by  saying  that  it  is  not  pleasant 
for  me  to  make  this  speech.  Itiat  is 
not  senatorial  talk.  We  often  hear  It 
said  that  we  use  a  great  deal  of  so-called 
senatorial  language  when  we  refer  to 
each  other  as  "distinguished  Senators." 
"dear  friends,"  "good  friends."  and  so  on. 
It  is  said  that  that  is  a  little  gobbledy- 
gook.  Wh«i  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  use  those 
terms,  it  is  not.  Although  today  I  have 
a  very  deep  disagreement  with  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  for  I  think  yesterday 
he  did  an  uncalled-for  gross  injustice  to 
my  Board.  I  mean  it  when  I  say  that  my 
difference  will  never  affect  the  very  warm 
friendship  that  exists  between  the 
Lausches  and  the  Morses.  The  Senate 
may  not  know  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
close  friendships  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
consider  it  a  dear  possession.  But  when 
my  friend  from  Ohio  entere  into  this 
area  and  does  the  wrong  that  I  consider 
he  did  yesterday,  then  we  meet  each  other 
on  straight  professional  grounds  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  to  Senator;  for  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  do  an  In- 
justice to  my  Board  and  thereby  also  do 
an  injustice  to  my  President. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  highly 
pleased  with  the  work  his  Board  did.  He 
is  highly  gratified  over  the  settlement, 
and  shares  the  Board's  analysis  of  its 
economics  and  its  mathematics.  I  do 
not  intend  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  any  other  Senator  to  make  state- 
ments on  the  fioor  that  cannot  be  squared 
with  the  facts,  and  thereby  do  an  in- 
justice to  my  Board  and  to  my  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
most  sincerely  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  fnxn  Delaware  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  generous  expression  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Lausche  family  with  the 
Morse  family.  I  can  truthfully  restate 
that  thought  and  say  that  I  have  con- 
stantly enjoyed  my  association  with  the 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Morse.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  Mrs.  Lausche  were  present. 
she  would  make  a  similar  expression. 
Mrs.  Lausche  has  told  me  of  the  numer- 
ous times  she  and  Mrs.  Morse  have  been 
together  in  the  gallery,  and  in  a  unison 
of  compassion  between  them,  they  looked 
down  upon  the  contest  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  I,  in  equal  thought, 
were  engaged. 

In  my  statement  yesterday  I  said  to 
the  Senate: 

I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  veracity  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  However,  he  has  predispoeitions 
and  he  has  ideologies,  and  In  my  opinion  the 
predisposition  which  he  had.  In  spite  of  his 
truthfulness,  made  it  impossible  for  t^<m  to 
be  what  one  might  call  an  impartial 
arbitrator. 

By  those  words  I  meant  no  refiection 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Senator  from 


Oregon.  However,  I  have  had  experience 
In  life,  and  I  know  that  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  we  are  an  burdened  with 
predispositions.  I  believe  it  was  Mark 
Twain  who  gave  answer  to  one  who 
thought  that  Mark  Twain's  wife  was  not 
of  lovely  appearance.  Marie  Twain  said : 
If  you  could  only  see  her  through  my  eyes. 

That  which  we  have  within  us  fre- 
quently overpowers  our  reasoning,  and 
while  we  think  we  are  acting  objectively 
and  impartially,  the  fact  la  that  we  are 
deep  slaves  to  our  ideologies  and  predis- 
positions. I  frankly  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  if  I  were  trying  a  law- 
suit and  trying  to  select  a  Jury  which 
I  not  only  wanted  to  be  fair  and  objec- 
tive, but  also  one  that  I  thought  could 
be  fair  and  objective,  overpowering  the 
will  that  frequently  operates  with  inex- 
orable force,  I  would  not  choose  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  be  on  that  Jury  in 
a  case  of  that  type. 

I  do  not  retreat  from  what  I  said. 

And  I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  f  nxn 
Oregon  for  this.  He  was  asked  to  serve 
on  the  Board.  He  did  not  petition  for 
the  job.  When  he  was  asked  to  serve. 
I  can  see  that  there  was  no  other  course 
for  him  than  to  accept. 

The  argvmient  was  made  that  this  was 
a  board  of  mediation  and  not  of  arbitra- 
tion. When  one  looks  at  the  form  of  the 
words  used — the  application  given  to  the 
Board — one  construes  it  to  be  a  board 
of  mediation,  but  when  one  looks  at  the 
substance  as  distingiiished  from  the 
form.  I  respectfully  submit  that  It  was  a 
board  of  arbitration,  because  what  the 
board  recommended,  having  the  Presi- 
dent's aegis,  was  tantamount  to  an 
order.  There  was  no  opportunity  to  re- 
ject on  the  ground  that  it  was  mediation. 

I  do  not  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  about  the  depth  of  knowl- 
edge about  law.  He  was  the  dean  of  a  law 
school,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  I 
taught  law  for  8  years,  and  one  of  the 
subjects  I  taught  was  equity.  The  sub- 
ject of  arbitration,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows,  comes  primarily  within 
the  law  of  equity.  So  I  know  the  mean- 
ings of  terms.  I  know  the  distinction  be- 
tween arbitration  and  mediation. 

When  I  speak  of  the  substance  and  the 
spirit  of  what  was  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances being  arbitration,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  rule  in  equity  about 
a  deed.  A  deed  is  given  by  the  owner  of 
property  to  a  lender,  and  the  deed  given 
constitutes  an  absolute  conveyance,  but 
it  was  intended  only  as  the  security  for 
a  debt.  Well,  the  form  is  a  deed,  but  the 
substance  is  a  mortgage. 

In  this  instance  the  form  was  media- 
tion, but  the  substance  was  arbitration. 

I  have  some  further  views  I  should 
like  to  mention  on  this  subject.  It  is 
thought  that  the  impact  of  this  alleged 
settlement  has  run  its  course  and  that  it 
will  not  be  felt  in  our  economy.  I  can- 
not agree  with  that  view. 

The  strike  has  been  stopped,  but  the 
impact  on  our  national  economy  will  only 
be  revealed  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  inordinate  power  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  continues  unabated. 
The  power  of  the  Longshoremen's  Union 
to  paralyze  business  and  industry  and 
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the  economy  generally,  if  and  when  it 
chooees,  lives  on.  The  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  producers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  find  buyers  among  the  foreign 
nations  of  the  world  Is  made  worse 
rather  than  better  by  the  alleged  settle- 
ment. TTie  forces  of  inflation  are  inten- 
sified, and  will  be  further  aggravated  if 
the  tax  cut  program  is  adopted.  The 
formula  for  wage  increases  recommend- 
ed by  the  President  in  his  repeated  state- 
ments has  been  rejected  by  this  sup- 
posed settlement,  because  the  terms  of 
the  settlement  recommended  by  the 
President's  mediation  board  grant  over- 
all increases  having  no  relationship  to 
Increase  in  productivity. 

In  the  President's  economic  reports  of 
1962  and  1963,  it  was  indicated  that  the 
wage  increase  norm  should  not  exceed 
4  percent,  and  even  then  should  be  kept 
in  line  with  productivity.  I  suggest  the 
reading  of  the  1962  report,  pages  185  to 
189;  and  the  1963  report,  pages  83  to  88. 
The  so-called  President's  mediation 
board  has  established  a  formula  which 
will  have  harmful  impacts  upon  our 
economy.  The  wage  increase  to  the 
Longshoremen's  Union — practically  or- 
dered by  the  board — constitutes,  for  the 
2-year  period,  an  8.8-percent  incretise  in 
annual  pay. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  figure.  The  in- 
crease Is  8.8  percent. 

This  8.8  percent,  regardless  of  how  we 
argue  to  the  contrary,  will  become  the 
floor  in  whatever  labor-management  dis- 
putes might  arise  within  the  next  few 
years,  in  the  basic  industries  of  our  coun- 
try.   I  ask.  How  can  it  be  different? 

Let  us  assume  there  is  a  steel  strike, 
and  that  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  argu- 
ment that  a  President's  mediation  board 
recommended  an  8.8  percent  increase  in 
the  longshoremen's  dispute.  Those  who 
try  to  answer  will  encounter  difficulty. 
They  will  encounter  the  same  difficulty 
which  has  been  encountered  by  those 
negotiating  settlements  in  the  different 
strikes  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  contends  the  grants  were 
much  in  excess  of  what  was  granted  in 
this  instance. 

I  am  not  one  who  is  going  to  speak  one 
day  about  the  dangers  of  inflation  and 
the  next  day  forget  completely  about 
them.  I  listened  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Joint  session  of  Congress,  and 
I  know  that  he  told  us  that  what  is 
needed  now  is  to  give  to  the  country 
and  not  to  take  from  it.  I  know  what 
he  said  about  the  inordinate  demands 
for  increases  in  wages  placing  us  in  a 
noncompetitive  position,  accentuating 
the  strains  and  forces  which  are  trying 
to  l^eak  loose  to  put  us  into  a  period 
of  inflation. 

Since  1936,  Mr.  President,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  have  been 
subsidizing  the  operation  of  the  ocean- 
going vessels  of  our  country.  At  pres- 
ent the  taxpayers  are  paying  to  the  op- 
erators of  the  deep-sea-going  vessels  the 
sum  of  $200  million  a  year.  That  fact 
is  not  generally  known.  But,  every  time 
an  inordinate  pay  increase  is  granted  it 
draws  more  deeply  on  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  stevedores  who  work  on  the  ships 
do  not  directly  receive  a  subsidy,  but 
eventually  they  will  receive  it  indirectly. 
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By  force  of  the  order  made  by  the        According  to  my  calculations  th  .. 
President's   so-called   mediation   board,     crease  for  the  first  year  amouniS^*" 
the  taxpayers'  burden  of  subsidizing  will     6.8  percent,  and  for  the  second  ySuriB'" 

percent,  the  average  being  8  8  rmli^ 
for  the  2  years.  "    *^'*' 


be  accentuated.  Repeatedly,  it  has  been 
said  by  persons  learned  in  world  trade, 
and  especially  in  our  balance -of -pay- 
ments problems,  which  are  causing  our 
short-term  foreign  creditors  to  demand 
payment  of  their  credits  in  gold  rather 
than  in  our  paper  dollars,  that  if  we  are 
to  put  our  people  to  work,  we  need  to 
expand  the  selling  of  our  goods  in  world 
markets.  If  we  are  to  sell  goods  in  world 
markets,  we  must  keep  ourselves  in  a 
competitive  position.  We  cannot  keep 
ourselves  in  a  competitive  position,  even 
in  competing  with  the  desire  to  carry 
merchandise  on  the  high  seas,  if  this 
grant  of  8.8  percent  becomes  the  guide- 
line, as  I  believe  it  will. 

By  carrying  into  effect  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  mediation 
board,  instead  of  improving  our  competi- 
tive position  we  are  worsening  it. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  recom- 
mendations made  by  a  Presidential  com- 
mittee are  tantamount  to  an  order,  and. 
when  obeyed,  become  the  guidelines  in 
settling  subsequent  management-labor 
disputes  in  the  basic  industries. 

The  President  appointed  the  mediation 
board  members.  In  my  opinion,  he 
wanted  that  dispute  settled.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  composition  of  the  Board,  in 
spite  of  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
members,  was  of  a  nature  making  it  im- 
possible to  render  a  fair,  objective,  and 
impartial  judgment. 

With  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  think,  if  he  will  read  his  speech, 
he  will  find  running  through  it  argu- 
ments indicating  his  inability  to  defi- 
nitely approach  the  problems  involved 
in  the  dispute  with  objectivity  and  im- 
partiality. I  say  that  because  part  of  the 
argument  which  was  made  was  not  on 
the  basis  of  reason,  one  that  I  would 
understand  to  be  based  on  a  study  of 
logic;  it  was  an  argiunent  ad  hominem. 
That  is  an  argument  to  the  passions, 
and  not  an  argument  confined  to  what 
would  be  called  cold,  realistic  facts. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  demands  of 
the  longshoremens  union  in  this  dispute. 
They  asked  for  an  increase  of  86  cents 
for  the  first  year  and  an  increase  of  $1.03 
for  the  second  year.  If  the  86-cent-an- 
hour  demand,  covering  the  first  year,  had 
been  granted,  it  would  have  meant  a  23- 
percent  increase  in  wages.  If  the  $1.03- 
an-hour  demand  for  the  second  year  had 
been  granted,  it  would  have  meant  a 
27 '/2 -percent  increase.  Both  of  those 
demanded  Increases  obviously  were  un- 
realistic, astronomical,  and  propounded 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  being  used  for 
bargaining  objectives. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
recommendation  was  26.2  cents  or  39.9 
cents.  The  shippers  assert  that  it  was 
39.9  cents  for  the  second  year.  I  heard 
the  argument  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  about  the  2-cent  item.  But  even 
though  it  is  reduced  by  the  2-cent  item, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  increase  granted 
will  be  8  percent.  And  I  submit  that 
the  economy  of  our  country  cannot  stand 
an  increase,  percentagewise,  of  that  ef- 
fect, without  precipitating  us,  at  still 
greater  speed,  in  the  realm  of  inflation. 


But,  finally,  as  I  said  earUer  in  mv  ^ 
marks,    no    legitimate    settlement  »; 
made.    The  settlement  is  in  discord  wItt 
the    oft-repeated    principle    enundlS 
by  the  President  that  wage  incmi! 
should  have  a  relationship  to  incr^iy! 
productivity.      Here   there    was  noto 
creased    productivity.      PeatherbeddSi 
practices  are  allowed  to  continue    ■» 
increased  productivity  is  to  be  receiveJ 
by  the  employer  for  the  SQ.Q-cent-M 
hour  increase   package   for  the  seconrf 
year,  or  for  the  25.2-cent  increa^^ 
taining  to  the  first  year. 

The  compliance  obtained  from  mm- 
agement  was  that  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  so-caUed  Presidential  medi- 
ators. Industry  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  it. 

Currently  in  the  Congress,  debates  kn 
in  progress  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  program  for  a  tax  cut.  tl- 
legedly  intended  to  help  business  w  well 
as  the  general  public.  The  theme  is  ad- 
vanced that  we  must  give  businew  an 
incentive.  The  theme  is  advanced  thit 
we  had  better  stop  dissuading  budn« 
from  venturing  into  expanded  open- 
tions.  I  think  that  we  are  doing  the  very 
opposite.  I  regret  deeply  that  this  di- 
vision  occurred,  and  I  hope  that  it  is  not 
a  lasting  one.  My  respect  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  high.  I  trust  his 
integrity.  I  want  to  repeat,  however, 
that,  as  the  magazines  and  newsp&pen 
have  spoken,  and  as  I  believe  most  peo- 
ple have,  there  was  an  inability  existing, 
because  of  predisposition,  to  render  what 
would  be  a  fair,  objective,  and  impartial 
judgment. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  just  1  min- 
ute to  me?  I  do  not  want  to  reply  at 
length;  I  want  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  II  It 
will  be  only  a  minute 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
need  more  time  to  reply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  put  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  the  Board's  report  to  the  President. 
It  is  a  complete  rebuttal  to  the  chain  of 
non  sequiturs  which  my  friend  from 
Ohio  has  committed,  and  completely 
corrects  his  false  mathematics.  Tliere 
is  no  8.8  percent  involved  in  the  case  at 
all;  the  wage  increase  averaged  3.9  per- 
cent per  year,  the  Increase  in  total  labor 
cost  averaged  4.7  percent.  There  is  no 
such  figure  by  way  of  increases  that  the 
Senator  has  referred  to.  We  have  them 
all  in  the  Record.  The  report  speaks  for 
itself.  I  offer  it  to  the  Senate,  and  rest 
my  case. 
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a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS    WITH    A    MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  resume  the  state- 
ment for  which  I  had  obtained  recogni- 
tion about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  at 
which  time  I  said  I  wanted  to  reply  to 
certain  remarks  which  had  been  made  by 


**Vh»Te  notified  various  Members  of  the 
genate  that  I  was  going  to  do  this, 
^fcose  1^0  are  interested  have  been 
^ed,  and  they  can  be  present  if  they 

pjiBt,  I  wish  to  discuss,  briefly,  the 
j^]]es  of  the  Senate.  Rule  XIX  of  the 
Senate  provides: 

NO  Senator  In  debate  shaU.  directly  or 
IniUivctiy,  by  any  form  of  words  Impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
t  Senator. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  for  such  a 
rule.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  respects 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  more  than  I  do. 
The  same  applies  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

However,  in  recent  days  these  rules 
have  been  rather  widely  interpreted. 
foT  example,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  rules  of  either  House 
for  a  Ittember  of  either  House  to  refer  to 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  even  though 
that  Member  may  have  been  involved  in 
some  questionable  transactions  involving 
the  expenditxire  of  Government  money. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  as  appearing 
on  page  1985  of  the  Record  of  February 
7,  said: 

The  Spxakes.  Tbe  Chair  wlU  state  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  it  a  Member 
Insists  upon  strict  compliance,  to  mention 
the  name  ot  a  Member  of  the  other  body  is 
not  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  niles  of  the  House  are  different  from 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  rules  of  the  House,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  impression  should  go  out  to  the 
country  that  it  is  sacrilegious  for  any 
Member  of  either  body  to  refer  to  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  under  any 
circumstances. 

As  evidence  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
holding  that  view,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  February  7,  1963,  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  referred 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  25  times  by 
name.  Seventeen  times  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  was  referred  to  as 
Soiator  Keating.  On  four  occasions  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  re- 
ferred to  as  Senator  Stennis.  On  four 
other  occasions  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri was  referred  to  as  Senator  Syminc- 
TOK.  Many  times  these  were  in  a  com- 
plimentary manner,  but  it  emphasizes 
the  point  that  such  is  done  in  the  House. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  refer  to  a  Member  of 
the  other  body. 

We  find  on  page  1974  of  the  Record  of 
February  7  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  referred  to  three  times  by 
name.  On  page  1974  and  page  1975  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  referred  to 
as  Senator  Stennis,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  referred  to  as  Senator 
SmiNOTON  four  times  each.  These  ref- 
erences were  made  by  Members  of  the 
House  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

ITien  on  page  1975  a  Member  of  the 
House  referred  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  as  Senator  I^ur- 


MOND.  Again  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating  1  was  referred  to  twice 
by  name. 

On  pages  1982  and  1984  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  referred  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  eight  times  as 
Senator  Keating,  and  twice  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  as  Senator 
Stennis. 

I  merely  point  out  that  there  is  noth- 
ing unusual  in  referring  to  a  Member  of 
the  other  body,  either  with  compliments 
or  in  a  somewhat  critical  manner  of  some 
statement  he  has  made. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  can  or 
should  resort  to  name  calling;  but  we 
can  state  the  facts,  and  if  the  facts  con- 
stitute a  charge  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Member  involved- 
After  all,  a  man's  name  is  something 
of  which  he  should  not  be  ashamed.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  name  has 
been  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
House.  I  am  not  taking  exception 
whether  they  be  critical  or  complimen- 
tary. When  I  make  some  remarks  in 
connection  with  some  program  I  resf>ect 
their  rights  to  criticize. 

Several  years  ago  when  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  receiving 
both  praise  and  criticism  he  was  referred 
to  in  one  5 -week  period  20  times  by  name 
during  debate  in  the  House.  I  merely 
point  this  out  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  a  new  procedure  or  that  it  is  sacri- 
legious to  mention  even  remotely  a  man's 
name  in  the  discussion,  whether  he  be  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House. 

And  on  occasions  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate take  Iit>erties,  notwithstanding  the 
rule.  For  example,  it  can  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Recou),  volume  104, 
part  7,  page  8395,  that  one  of  my  good 
friends  in  the  Senate  decided  to  refer 
to  some  of  my  remarks  in  a  not  very 
complimentary  manner.  I  respected  the 
right  of  this  Member  to  express  his  opin- 
ion. But  so  too,  the  remsirks  that  I 
made  on  February  5  were  not  in  them- 
selves anything  unusual,  and  I,  there- 
fore. Insist  on  my  right  to  speak  as  I  did. 
Nor  am  I  withdrawing  any  of  the  charges 
that  I  made. 

As  one  further  example  I  cite  a  more 
recent  case.  On  May  16, 1962,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall] 
criticized  certain  activities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Representative  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senator  from 
Marylsmd  in  his  speech  took  strong  ex- 
ception to  this  gentleman's  association 
with  a  building  and  loan  association  in 
Maryland.  In  his  speech  the  Senator 
referred  to  the  Congressman  being  criti- 
cized as  Representative  James  Roose- 
velt 17  times. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Repre- 
sentative Roosevelt  is  now  one  of  Con- 
gressman PovvTELL's  stanchest  defend- 
ers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Unscbupvlous  and  Unstable  Savings 
Associations 

Mr.  Beau..  Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  my 
duty,    aa   a   UB.   Senator   and   one   doaely 


Identified  with  warning  the  public  about 
unscrupulous  and  iinstable  savlnga  aoaoda- 
tlons,  to  set  the  record  atralght.  It  would 
be  wrong  for  me  to  keep  silent  when  I  have 
sp>eclal  knowledge  on  a  subject  about  which 
the  public  may  have  fcMined  the  wrong  Im- 
pression. 

Kepresentatlve  jAina  Roosktklt,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  now  defunct  FamUy 
Savings  A  Home  Loan  Association  at  the 
time  I  was  Investigating  Family's  question- 
able operations,  was  subpenaed  by  the  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  grand  Jury  looking  into 
the  savings  and  loan  scandal.  His  appear- 
ance before  the  grand  jury  was  on  May  8. 
last  week,  and  on  the  same  day.  May  8,  In 
the  early  evening,  he  appeared  on  WTOP-TV, 
the  Washington  outlet  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  to  say  that  he  bad  not 
received  any  payment  "In  any  way"  for  hla 
services.  His  exact  words,  on  television,  ac- 
cording to  the  transcript,  were : 

"Contrary  to  reports.  I  was  not  paid  In  any 
way  for  my  services  during  those  60  days. 
But  my  investigation  ot  circumstances  of 
that  business  by  an  Independent  attorney 
and  auditor  produced  what  I  thought  was 
circumstances  which  unless  changed  re- 
quired my  resignation.  1  could  not  get  them 
changed.  Therefore,  I  Inmiedlately  re- 
signed." 

As  this  statement  followed  so  closely  hla 
appearance  before  the  grand  Jury,  we  assume 
he  told  the  grand  Jury  that  he  "was  not  paid 
in  any  way"  for  his  services. 

Those  words  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  I 
make  the  following  dlaclosvires. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  sequence  of 
events. 

On  March  31.  1958,  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  state  that  I  waa  deeply  concerned 
about  the  operations  of  the  FamUy  Savings 
&  Home  Loan  Association,  whose  advertising 
appeared  to  me  to  be  misleading.  FamUy  was 
advertising  that  it  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  of  Independent  Savings  & 
Loan  Associations,  and  I  discovered  that  this 
so-called  councU  was  organized  by  the  same 
men  who  operated  FaoUly,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  two  organizations  was  from  the 
same  desk.  Family  was  advertising  In  big 
print  that  Its  accounts  were  Insured  up  to 
$10,000.  and  then,  In  small  print,  "by  Ameri- 
can Savings  &  Loan  Indemnity  Co.,"  and  I 
discovered  that  the  address  of  this  latter 
company  was  a  letterdrop  In  the  RepubUc  of 
Panama,  and  furthermore,  that  It  was  op- 
erated by  the  very  same  men  who  ran  Fam- 
Uy. On  the  BO-caUed  Indemnity  company's 
letterhead,  Toronto,  Canada,  was  given  as 
a  branch  office,  but  an  Inquiry  brought  us 
word  frcHn  the  Toronto  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau that  they  were  '•unable  to  locate  any 
such  company  In  Toronto." 

My  concern  grew  for  the  people  who  were 
entrusting  their  life's  savings  with  these 
people. 

I  posed  a  list  of  pertinent  questions  to 
Family's  president,  John  Gregory  Persian, 
which  went  unanswered. 

I  then  asked  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  to  look  Into  the  matter  and  take  ap- 
propriate steps. 

The  policing  of  savings  Institutions  Is 
a  State  responsibility,  and  therefore  not  In 
the  province  of  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  matters  connected  with  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  are  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Government  and.  therefore,  I  In- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  prevent  advertising 
by  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loon  Bank 
System  which  would  tend  to  mislead  the  In- 
vesting public  and,  although  this  would  not 
affect  the  Family  people — for  they  had  been 
barred  from  this  system — Shearings  on  my  bUl 
would  give  us  a  chance  to  warn  the  public 
about  Family.    I  could  do  this  much. 
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I  asked  for  bearings,  and  tliey  were  sched- 
uled to  be  held  by  the  Hoiuing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee 
on  July  24  and  26,  1958.  ISi.  Persian,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  Ui.  Ckihen  were  asked  to  ap- 
pear for  questioning.  Messrs.  Roosevelt  and 
Cohen  appeared  and  Mi.  Roosevelt  explained 
that  he  would  speak  for  Mx.  Persian. 

He  testified  that  the  company's — Family's — 
advertising  was  honest  and  that  the  insur- 
ing company,  the  American  Savings  &  Loan 
Indemnity  Co.,  was  In  sound  financial  con- 
dition. 

When  asked  how  it  happened  that  Family 
was  the  only  company  under  the  "protective 
wing"  of  the  American  Savings  St  Loan  In- 
demnity Co.,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  Family 
was  the  only  company  good  enough  to  qual- 
ify.   Here  are  his  words,  from  the  record : 

"I  should  not  dlBp>arage  other  companies 
and  do  not  Intend  to,  but  it  (Family  Savings 
&  Home  Loan  Association)  is  the  only  one 
that  in  our  Judgment  we  feel  we  want  to 
reconunend  now." 

May  I  insert,  parenthetically,  that  this 
company,  Family,  which  was  so  stoutly  de- 
fended by  its  board  chairman,  has  gone  out 
of  existence,  its  president,  John  Gregory 
Persian,  has  been  indicted  for  grand  theft, 
and  its  depositors  are  unable  to  get  their 
money  from  the  so-called  insurer,  despite 
all  the  protestations  of  soundness. 

To  show  the  interlacing  of  the  companies 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  all  run  from  the 
same  desk,  let  us  turn  to  page  91  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  My  colleague,  the  distln- 
g\il8hed  Senator  from  Indiana,  was  question- 
ing Mr.  Sherman  S.  Cohen,  attorney  : 

"Senatcn'  Capzhaxt.  You  are  the  general 
coiinsel  for  the  American  Savings  &  Loan 
Indemnity  Co.,  of  Panama? 

"Mr.  CoHEH.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  serve  as  one  of 
the  attorneys  far  the  American  Savings  & 
Loan  Indemnity  Co. 

"Senator  Capkhart.  Are  you  likewise  gen- 
eral coimsel  for  the  Family  Savings  &  Home 
Loan  Association? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  I  am,  sir. 
"Senator   Capehakt.  Are   you  the  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Savings  &  Loan  Associations? 
"Mr.  CoHZN.  I  am  one  of  the  attorneys." 
Now,   what  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment on  May  8  that  he  had  not  received  pay- 
ment "of  any  kind"  for  his  services? 

Turn  to  page  29  of  the  printed  hearings- 
Senator  Capehart  was  questioning  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, as  follows : 

"Senator  Capekakt.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is 
not  quite  clear  to  me  whether  you  are  appear- 
ing here  today  as  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan  Asso- 
ciation in  Maryland  or  the  American  coun- 
cil. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  am  appearing  here 
solely  as  the  honorary  president  of  the 
American  Council  of  Independent  Savings  & 
Loan  Associations.  •  •  • 

"Senator  Capehakt.  And  who  is  it  that  is 
paying  you? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  the  Family  Savings  & 
Home  Loan  Association,  which  is  chartered 
In  Maryland. 

"Senator  Capehart.  How  much  are  they 
paying  you? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  Six  tboiisand  dollars  a 
year. 

"Senator  Capehart.  Six  thousand  dollars  a 
year? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  board." 

Then  turn  to  page  31 : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  am  not  being  paid  for 
appearing  before  this  committee.  I  am  be- 
ing paid  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan  Association, 
which  is  not  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

"Senator  Capehart.  Which  is  $6,000? 
"Mr.  Roosevelt.  A  year,  but  not  for  ap- 
pearing before  this  conunlttee." 


Next,  turn  over  to  page  92.  Mr.  Cohen 
was  being  questioned.  The  transcript  goes 
like  this: 

"Senator  Capehart.  If  you  will  yield  Just 
a  moment.  Mr.  Roosevelt  testified  yesterday 
it  was  5  to  6  weeks  ago  he  was  placed  on 
the  i>a3rroll  and  made  chairman  of  the  board. 

"Mr.  Cohen.  He  reoelved  his  first  pay- 
check. 

"Senator  Capehart.  He  has  already  been 
paid? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

"Senator  Capehart.  How  much  has  he 
been  paid? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Whatever  the  pro  rata  salary 
has  been.  He  has  received  his  pay  from 
that  point  on  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  association." 

So,  according  to  testimony  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Cohen  before  the  committee, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  paid  for  his  services,  and 
he  was  paid  by  Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan 
Association.  And  yet  he  stated  on  the  tele- 
vision program  last  week  that  he  had  not 
been  paid  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one.  would  like  to 
know  which  of  the  statements  are  true  and 
which  are  false.  Was  our  committee  being 
deceived?  Or  was  the  grand  Jury  being  de- 
ceived? 

In  these  remarks  I  am  sticking  to  the  offi- 
cial record.  If  we  go  a  little  further  and  be- 
lieve a  news  account  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  9,  then  still  another 
account  must  be  taken  Into  consideration. 
According  to  the  newspaper  article.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  told  a  reporter  that  he  received  a 
total  of  $3,000.  half-a-year's  salary,  not  from 
Family,  but  from  the  council,  one  of  the 
three  outfits  run  by  Messrs.  Cohen  and 
Persian.  It  would  not  make  any  difference 
as  to  which  company  his  pay  cemie  from 
Inasmuch  as  all  three  were  run  from  the 
same  desk  and  by  the  same  men. 

However,  if  his  pay  oame  from  the  coun- 
cil, then  his  testimony  before  our  committee 
was  false,  for  he  said,  "It  is  the  Family  Sav- 
ings &  Home  Loan  Association,"  when  asked 
"Who  is  it  that  is  paying  you?" — page  29  of 
the  July  24,  1958,  hearings. 

I  understand  from  the  newspaper  account 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  last  week  that  he 
was  with  Family  only  60  days,  for  he  found 
it  was  dishonest,  but  that  he  continued  with 
the  council  for  6  months  and  was  paid  for  6 
months.  There  are  two  things  wrong  here: 
First,  had  he  suddenly  found  dishonesty,  he 
surely  would  have  expooed  It  at  once;  did  he 
not  owe  that  to  the  poor  depositors  whom  he 
must  have  known  would  lose  their  savings? 
And  second,  after  finding  dishonesty,  why 
would  he  continue  with  the  same  men  6 
months? 

While  I  have  the  fioor.  I  wish  to  point  out 
one  other  matter.  Despite  my  original 
warning  to  the  public — later  emphasized  by 
the  committee  hearings,  in  which  my  col- 
league. Senator  Capehart.  took  an  active 
part — some  people  continued  to  deposit 
their  savings  with  Family — and  millions 
went  down  the  drain. 

Senator  Capehart  and  I  were  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  the  deposits,  and  we  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Cohen  closely 
about  the  Insurance. 

Going  back  to  the  record  now:  In  answer 
to  my  question,  we  had  been  told  that  the 
Insurance  company  had  over  $4  million  in 
assets.  We  were  also  given  a  superfluous 
and  distracting  little  lecture  on  the  virtues 
of  small  business.  Here  Is  the  way  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  went: 

"Senator  Beall.  I  do  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  very 
emphatically  that  we  want  small  business 
to  be  protected,  but  only  when  they  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  Investing  public. 
You  stated  that  you  were  appearing  here 
for  the  American  Council  of  Independent 
Savings  &  Loan  Associations,  and  you  favor 
sound    insurance.     Can    you    tell    me     the 
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soundness   of   the   insurance   of   the  -.— 
bers?     You   said   they  did   have  $4  wl^ 
available?  ™*'«* 

"Where  is  this  $4  million  on  detwwt  ^ 
Maryland?  ^^^  l» 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Cohen,  do  yon  «. 
to  answer  that?  "■* 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.     It  Is  the  offices  la  mi 
Spring.  Md.  "^ouit 

"Senator  Beaix.  In  the  company's  oftf.. 
the  Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan  A«^ 
tlon  offices?  °-wei». 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

"Senator  Beall.  Not  In  any  bank  or  iaf>h 
vault  except  your  own?  ^ 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  sir. 
"Senator  Capehart.  Are  you  sayloi  tin 
assets  of  this  Indemnity  company  th«tta 
surec  these  accounts  Is  in  the  offices  of  m 
under  control  of  the  Family  Savings  tt  Boa! 
Loan  Association,  whose  accounts  theT^ 
Insuring?     Is  that  what  you  Just  said/ 

"Mr.  Cohen.  No.  Indeed;  and  I  would  not 
have  the  record  contain  that  InformatloB 
The  records  of  ownership  of  these  aaeti 
however,  are  temporarily  in  the  offices  ol  th. 
savings  and  loan  association  in  Sliver  Sprtn. 
"Senator  Capehart.  In  other  wonU  ^ 
Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan  Association  ij 
Maryland  has  the  same  domicile  u  the 
American  Savings  &  Loan  Indemnity  Co» 
"Mr.  Cohen.  No.  Indeed.  The  only  tj^ 
of  the  American  Savings  &  Loan  Indemnlti 
Co.,   Senator,   are   In   Delaware. 

"Senator  Capehart.  He  asked  you  the 
question  where  the  $4  million  worth  of  wtet- 
Titles  were  domiciled  or  housed,  and  you  wi 
they  were  housed  at  the  place  of  busineti  oj 
the  Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan  hmoHx- 
tlon. 

"Mr.   Cohen.  I  would   be   as  clear  u  tou 
would  have  made  me  be.  Senator. 
"Senator  Capehart.  Is  that  true? 
"Mr.     Cohen.  That     Is     where    they   m 
housed.      The    evidence    of    ownerahip  ii 
housed  temporarily. 

"Senator  Capehart.  Who  has  control  or 
them  at  that  particular  location? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Obviously  the  officers  <A  the 
Insurance  carrier  would  have  control  of  it. 
"Senator  Capehart.  Does  the  president  d 
the  Family  Savings  &  Home  Loan  AssocUtJoa 
have  a  key  to  the  safe  deposit  box  tber 
are  in? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  I  will  have  to  find 
out." 

Mr.  President,  he  must  have  had  the  k«r, 
I  have  heard,  though  I  have  not  the  exact 
figure,  that  Mr.  Persian  had  around  130,000 
In  cash  on  his  person  when  he  was  appre- 
hended by  police  officers  while  trying  to  run 
away. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  these  remarks  with- 
out reiterating  that  I  have  utmost  re^jert 
for  the  great  majority  of  savlngs-and-lotn 
associations.  It  is  too  bad  that  a  f ev  btd 
ones  here  and  there  have  appeared,  but  hj 
the  rooting  out  of  the  bad  ones,  the  good 
ones  will  greatly  benefit  In  the  long  nin. 
When  I  exposed  "Family"  and  a  couple  ctf 
other  bad  ones — an  action  followed  by  liti- 
gation against  several  bad  ones  by  the  Pert 
Office  Department  and  the  Department  d 
Justice — I  made  It  clear  that  the  great 
majority  of  savlngs-and-loan  assoclsOoni 
throughout  the  Nation  are  complying  with 
the  law  and  are  making  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  social  and  economic 
well-being. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  point  this  background  of 
precedents  because  as  we  approach  a 
discussion  of  the  activities  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  while  we  should  be  care- 
ful, at  the  same  time  we  must  respect  the 
right  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  criti- 
cize any  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

After  my  remarks  of  February  5,  » 
Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  other  side 
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„f  the  aisle  called  my  attention  to  my 
^ference  to  the  gentleman  by  name, 
iad  I  obligingly  agreed  thereafter  to 
Irfer  to  him  as  one  of  his  good  friends. 
JSt  of  respect  to  miy  colleagues,  I  shaU 
today  refer  to  this  gentleman  as  a  close 
fJSd  and  protege  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
IninlBtration.  In  my  remarks  I  called 
Stenion  to  certain  financial  transactions 
which  I  thought  needed  correcting.  I 
riiaii  speak  about  the  impropriety  of 
Se^  expenditure  of  certain  Govern- 
ment money.  Yesterday  Representative 
^^nxx—l  am  sorry,  Mr.  President,  I 
ought  to  say  this  close  personal  friend 
of  the  Kennedy  administration 

Mr.  B4ANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ^    .  ,^ 

j£r  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr!  MANSFIELD.  Was  not  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  also  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  Elsenhower  administration? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  was 
at  one  time,  to  my  regret;  yes. 
[Laughter.]  At  that  time  a  question 
was  raised  about  certain  activities 
wherein  a  charge  was  made  with  respect 
to  certain  payments  having  been  made 
in  return  for  political  support.  As  long 
as  this  matter  has  been  brought  up.  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  subject  at 
that  time.  These  statements  were  made 
in  1960.  and  the  charges  were  to  the 
efTect  that  this  gentleman  had  accepted 
certain  payments  for  his  political  sup- 
port. They  were  not  my  charges.  The 
allegations  which  I  put  in  the  Record 
named  the  men  who  allegedly  made 
those  payments.  At  that  time  I  took  the 
position  that  the  Senate  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  investigating  those 
charges,  of  payments  Involving  an  elec- 
tion. I  also  submitted  a  resolution  ask- 
ing for  such  an  investigation.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  that  nothing 
was  done  about  it  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  merely  referred  to  a  committee 
and  burled.  I  believe  we  should  be  fair 
in  all  of  these  matters  and  let  the 
criticism  fall  where  it  may.  Therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment of  May  4,  1960,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  [>olnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INVBTIOATION    OF   ClKTAIN    EX-BCTIOM   CHAKOES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  285)  to  authorize  an 
Investigation  of  certain  election  charges. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  my  motion  to 
refer  Senate  Resolution  285.  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  Bfk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Prestoino  OmcEK.  Is  there  a  sufflcient 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances.  I  suppose  we  shall 
now  have  to  proceed  to  debate  this  question. 

Mr.  WniiAMs  of  Delaware.  Mr.  F»resldent, 
this  resolution  was  submitted  on  March  8. 
and  it  was  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
on  March  11. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  au- 
thorize an  Investigation  of  certain  serious 
charges  which  appeared  in  the  press  as  of 
that  time,  wherein  both  political  parties 
»ere  charged  with  election  irregularities. 
These  charges  appeared   In  the  Washington 


Post  on  March  4,  March  B.  and  March  7,  in 
three  articles.  I  felt  that  t^e  charges  were 
so  aeriouB  that  they  could  not  be  over- 
looked. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  not  only  do 
they  represent  a  flagrant  violation  of  our 
existing  election  laws  but  also  they  would 
represent  a  new  low  in  politics. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  spent  weeks 
debating  the  right  of  every  American  to  vote, 
certainly  Congress  can  give  some  time  insur- 
ing that  this  right,  once  given,  is  not  abused. 

In  these  articles,  there  are  two  very  serious 
charges: 

First,  there  is  the  charge  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  prosecute  an  al- 
leged income-tax  violation  was  being  decided 
not  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  but  rather 
upon  the  willingness  of  a  taxpayer  to  change 
his  political  party  affiliation. 

Second,  there  are  charges  that  responsible 
men  offered,  and  that  the  person  accepted, 
payments  of  $50,000  to  flOO.OOO  \n  return 
for  his  political  support  to  certain  candi- 
dates In  the   1956  and  1958  elections. 

Both  the  offering  and  the  accepting  of 
bribes  for  political  support  are  violations  of 
our  existing  laws;  It  is  likewise  a  violation 
of  our  laws  for  any  decision  regarding  the 
prosecution  of  a  tax  case  to  be  made  con- 
tingent  upon  political  support. 

In  submitting  the  resolution  at  that  time. 
I  emphasized  that  I  was  not  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  either  the  accuracy  or  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  charges.  I  merely  pointed 
out  that  the  charges  had  been  made  and 
that  in  view  of  their  serious  nature  they 
could  not  be  Ignored. 

If  they  are  true,  the  guilt  of  those  re- 
sponsible should  be  established  and  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

If  not  true,  then  those  against  whom  the 
charges  are  made  are  entitled  to  a  complete 
retraction,  and  those  who  made  and  those 
who  printed  the  charges  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

Since  this  Congress  reconvened  in  Janu- 
ary, the  Senate  spent  nearly  3  weeks  debat- 
ing and  passing  Senate  bill  2436.  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  was  to  guarantee  cleaner 
elections. 

For  3  weeks  we  held  long  and  sometimes 
continuous  sessions  in  debating  the  merits 
of  a  bill,  one  purpose  of  which  is  to  guar- 
antee to  every  American  citizen  the  right 
to  vote. 

Yet  we  now  have  before  us  a  serious  charge 
that  the  voting  rights  of  the  same  people 
about  whom  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Congress  are  expressing  so  much  con- 
cern may  have  been  bought  and  sold  in 
wholesale  lots  dvu-ing  the   recent  elections. 

Here  Is  a  chance  for  the  Senate  to  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  Its  Interest  both  In 
cleaner  elections  and  In  the  voting  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

The  resolution  was  sent  to  the  desk  under 
the  usual  parliamentary  procedvu-e  of  the 
Senate,  and  It  Is  now  pending  on  the  Senate 
calendar.  A  few  moments  ago  upon  a  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas  it  was  made 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  now  going  to  make 
another  motion  to  send  it  to  the  committee, 
which  action  if  approved  means  the  defeat 
of  tills  resolution.  Those  who  support  my 
position  that  these  charges  should  be  Inves- 
tigated should  vote  against  the  motion  to 
commit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  refer  the 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  because  I  think  the  Senate 
has  a  responsibility  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion on  these  very  serious  charges.  However. 
If  his  motion  Is  modified  by  Including  a  pro- 
vision that  the  committee  be  Instructed  to 
report  the  resolution  to  the  Senate  within 
10  days,  or  30  days,  or  even  by  June  10  in 
order  to  give  the  Senate  time  to  act  on  the 
resolution  at  this  session  then  I  wlU  support 


it.  If  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Is  agreed  to  without  such  a  modification: 
that  is,  if  the  resolution  is  Jvut  sent  back  to 
the  committee  without  instructions,  then 
the  resolution  Is  as  good  as  dead.  It  oould 
remain  in  the  conunitt«e  indefinitely  and 
could  be  burled  there  so  that  the  Senate 
would  never  hear  of  it  again.  This  is  our 
only  chance  to  vote  lot  an  investigation  of 
these  charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  articles  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  which  include  these  charges  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as 
follows : 

"[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  4.  1960] 

"POWELL   PROSECimOM   DELAY    STEANCB 

"(By  Drew  Pearson) 

"One  of  the  weird  ironies  of  the  civil  rights 
battle  is  the  paradoxical  friendship  of  the 
civil  rights  author.  Attorney  Oeneral  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  with  the  clvU  rights  bitter- 
ender from  Mississippi,  Senator  Jnc  Eabt- 
LAND.    Believe  it  or  not,  they  are  quite  coey. 

"Furthermore,  Eastland,  who  occupies  the 
potent  position  of  chapman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  protected  his 
friend,  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  from  any  Sen- 
ate investigation  of  his  Justice  Department. 

"One  of  the  strange  operations  inside  the 
Justice  Department  which  other  Senators 
would  like  to  investigate  is  the  reported 
protection  of  New  York's  most  spectacular 
Congressman.  Aoam  Clatton  Powell,  of 
Harlem,  in  regard  to  income-tax  evasion. 
Powell  saw  two  of  his  secretaries  convicted 
and  a  third  indicted.  That  was  about  5 
years  ago. 

"Meanwhile,  there  have  been  mysterious 
delays  regarding  the  Congressman's  own  in- 
come-tax case.  It  has  dragged  on  for 
months.  Finally,  almost  3  years  after  his 
secretaries  got  into  trouble.  Assistant  17.8. 
Attorney  Thomas  A.  Boim,  in  New  York,  in 
charge  of  the  Powell  grand  jury,  let  it  be 
known  that  on  March  18,  1957,  he  had  re- 
ceived word  from  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington  to  abandon  the  grand  Jury 
Investigation. 

"Bolln  was  ftirther  asked  to  vrrlte  a  letter 
to  Attorney  Oeneral  Rogers — the  friend  of 
'Big  Jim'  EASTLANn — advising  him  that  the 
case  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury — 
which  meant  a  compromise  with  no  prose- 
cution. This  Bolln  refused  to  do,  and  a 
runaway   grand  jury  subsequently  indicted 

POVirXLL. 

"The  inside  story 

"But  what  Senators  would  like  to  know 
is  what  happened  inside  the  White  House  to 
delay  PowEti's  prosecution  for  what  Is  now 
approximately  5  years.  Since  Eastland's 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  wont  Investi- 
gate, this  colvimn  can  now  reveal  the  story. 

"During  Ike's  1956  reelection  campaign,  the 
handsome  Harlem  Congressman,  long  a 
Democrat,  wrote  Vice  President  Nixon  that 
he  might  switch  to  the  Republicans.  As  a 
result,  Max  Rabb,  secretary  to  the  Eisen- 
hower Cabinet,  went  to  New  York,  and  ar- 
ranged to  bring  Powell  to  the  White  House, 
where  with  much  fiashing  of  photo  bulbs.  It 
was  announced  that  Powell  was  now  for  Ike. 
He  urged  all  Negro  Democrats  to  switch. 

"Inside  the  White  House,  and  before  the 
press  conference,  the  terms  of  Powell's 
deal,  were  worked  out  with  Sherman  Adams. 
Rabb,  and  Charley  Willis,  the  former  White 
House  assistant  and  son-in-law  of  Harvey 
Fi.-estone. 

"Powell  produced  a  list  of  his  outstanding 
financial  obligations  including  the  estimated 
cost  of  his  own  reelection,  totaling  $50,000, 
which  he  said  he  wanted  paid  in  advance. 
In  addition  he  wanted  other  expenses  paid, 
including  a  room  at  the  Waldorf  and  an 
apartment  In  the  Mlddletowne  Hotel  on  East 
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4etli  street,  next  to  tbe  rwank  Sden  Roc 
Clnb. 

Ttaally  Powell  took  up  with  Adama  and 
Rabb  his  Inoome  tax  problems.  It  would 
look  Tery  bad,  he  said,  if  he  was  Indicted 
dtirtng  tlte  campaign.  80  Adaaia  agreed 
to  dlaeim  the  matter  with  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  with  a  view  to  having  the  grand 
Jury  proeeedlngs  dlamisBed. 

"Hie  Congressman  tried  to  drive  a  further 
bargain  and  asked  that  his  secretary,  Acy 
Lennon.  be  let  off.  Howerer,  since  Lennon 
was  already  Indicted,  this  was  considered 
too  risky. 

"Dee's  aMs  also  agreed  to  retain  counsel  for 
PowDX  and  to  pay  his  counsel  fees  Imme- 
diately.    They  engaged  Boris  Berkowltz. 

"Sealed  and  delivered 

"All  this  was  firmly  sealed  and  agreed  upon 
before  the  mercurial  Congressman  from 
Harlem  went  In  to  see  President  Eisenhower 
and  announce  his  dramatic  switch  to  the 
Republicans. 

"Thereafter  headquarters  for  Powkix's 
Bwltch-Negroes-to-Ike  drive  were  set  up  In 
the  Hotel  Ifarguery,  270  Park  Avenue,  in 
mldtown  Manhattan.  Charley  Willis  was 
placed  In  charge  of  raising  a  budget  of  $100,- 
000,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

"lilfe  for  the  switch-Negroes-to-Ike  drive, 
however,  was  not  easy.  About  this  time. 
Hazel  Scott,  the  Negro  singer  who  had 
married  Powxix,  was  threatening  divorce  and 
Intimating  that  she  would  name  various  girls 
as  correspondents,  some  from  well-known 
white  families. 

"Berkowltz,  was  Immediately  sent  into  ac- 
tion. He  arranged  a  settlement  and  Hazel 
Scott  went  to  live  in  Paris  until  the  elec- 
tion was  over. 

"Powell's  OOP  campaign  managers 
breathed  easier  and  proceeded  to  stage  an 
open  house  at  conunlttee  headquarters.  It 
was  a  mad  opening — typically  Aoau  Pow- 
kLL — featuring  an  Interracial  set  of  so-called 
models  to  act  as  hostesses. 

"That's  Just  part  of  the  story  of  how  the 
Congressman  from  Harlem  went  to  bat  for 
the  Republicans  in  return — supposedly — for 
favorable  Income  tax  treatment." 

"[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  5,  1960) 

"DE  SAPIO  OITTBnW  GOP  WTIH  POWELL 

"  (By  IX-ew  Pearson ) 

"Nxw  Toix. — ^When  Acy  Lennon.  assistant 
to  RepresentatlTe  Adam  Clatton  Powxul.  of 
Harlem,  went  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  in 
Danbury  for  tax  evasion,  he  weighed  325 
pounds.  When  he  came  out  of  Danbiu^  in 
the  fall  of  1856  he  weighed  only  250  poiuds. 
His  dotlies  didn't  fit. 

"So  during  a  vlait  to  Carmine  DeSaplo, 
boss  of  Tammany  Hall,  Acy  was  handed 
$1,000  by  DeSapk)  to  buy  some  new  clothes. 
The  two  also  talked  politics,  especially  the 
question  of  whetho'  the  handsome  Harlem 
Oongresaman  who  had  bolted  the  Demo- 
crats for  Elsenhower  and  Nixon,  would  re- 
turn to  the  fold  and  support  Governor  Aver- 
ell  Harrlman  in  his  hot  race  against  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

"The  election  looked  very  close  and  the 
Negro  vote  was  needed.  So  after  consider- 
able conversation.  Acy  reported  back  to  Con- 
greflsmim  Powsll  that  Tammany  would  pay 
him  $100,000 — $50,000  down  and  $100  a  week 
over  a  10-year  period — if  he  would  support 
Harrlman  against  Rockefeller. 

"In  addition  to  Acy  Lennon  was  to  receive 
$5,000  from  Adam  for  negotiating  the  deal, 
plus  a  promised  $5,000  from  Carmine  at  the 
rate  of  $100  a  week. 

"GOP  lest  generous 

"This  offer  was  more  generotts  than  that 
which  the  Republicans  had  worked  otrt  with 
Congressman  Powxu.  during  Ike^  1956  re- 
election canqiaign  when  Powell  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  White  House  after  visiting 


Ike  and  urged  Negro  voters  to  support  Elsen- 
hower aad  Ntzon.  At  that  time  he  received 
$60,000  for  expenses,  plus  various  fringe 
benefits,  the  aid  of  an  attorney,  and  a  prom- 
ise that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  would  be 
asked  to  call  off  the  grand  ixsrj  probing  his 
Inoome  tax  caae. 

"However,  earlier  In  the  1968  New  York 
election  year,  Oongressraan  Powell  had  made 
a  cocnmltment  to  the  Republican  leader  of 
Harlem,  Harold  Burton,  that  he  would  run 
for  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Pow- 
ell made  thia  commltnxent  at  the  time  when 
Tammany  was  determined  to  punlsn  and 
defeat  him  far  switching  to  Ike  in  1956. 

"So  Powell  took  out  political  Insurance 
against  possible  defeat  in  the  Democratic 
preliminaries  by  signing  up,  also,  as  a  Re- 
publican. 

"Tom  Curran,  Republican  county  leader, 
didn't  like  this  at  all.  He  warned  Burton 
that  he  woiild  be  doublecrosaed. 

"  "But  Powell  1b  a  man  of  God.'  replied 
Burton,  referring  to  the  Congressman's  week- 
ly sermons  at  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church, 
largest  In  the  world.  "He  can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  his  word." 

"Later,  however,  when  word  leaked  back 
to  Republican  circles  that  Poweix  might  be 
flirting  with  Tammany,  they  began  to  get 
Jittery.  Burton  sent  lor  Pred  Weaver,  a  Pow- 
ell aid,  and  both  of  them  went  to  see  Charlie 
Willla,  former  assistant  to  Sherman  Adams 
and  a  top  Republican  money  raiser.  All 
were  anxious  to  keep  Powell  on  the  GOP 
side  in  the  red-hot  race  between  Harrlman 
and  RockefellM-. 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars  offered 

"So  word  was  sent  to  the  Congressman, 
then  relaxing  in  Puerto  Rico,  that  $50,000 
was  available  in  cash  If  he,  Powell,  would 
endorse  the  Republican  ticket. 

"  'I  don't  trust  WlUls,'  the  Congressman 
replied.  'He  told  me  earlier  that  he  would 
give  me  $50,000  to  help  In  my  primary  and 
my  legal  expenses,  and  when  I  sent  Bill 
Hampton  down  to  pick  it  up,  Willis  said 
"Adam  has  Just  attacked  Elsenhower  in  the 
New  York  Times,  so  the  deal  is  off.  I  have 
nothing  for  him." 

"  'You  tell  Willis.'  Powell  continued,  'that 
the  price  is  going  to  be  higher  this  time, 
and  this  time  I  want  the  money  paid  in 
front.' 

"Powell  went  on  to  explain  that  if  he  ran 
as  a  Republican  he  would  be  finished  politi- 
cally and  would  need  more  than  $50,000 
for  future  financial  security.  He  said  he 
might  have  to  be  made  vice  president  of 
some  public  relations  firm  at  a  salary  of 
about  $50,000  a  year  for  10  years. 

"All  this  took  place  before  Carmine  De- 
Sapio  came  up  with  his  offer  of  $100,000 
through  Powell's  convicted  assistant,  Acy 
Lennon.  Finally  Powell  accepted  it.  But 
first  he  exacted  some  fringe  benefits.  One  of 
the  fringe  benefits  consisted  of  a  pledge  that 
Governor  Harrlman  would  urge  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  to  see  that  Powell  became  chair- 
man of  an  Important  subcommittee  In  Wash- 
ington. He  also  exacted  the  promise  of 
several  Jobs  for  his  associates  and  some 
Federal  housing  for  one  of  his  secretaries' 
real  estate  ventures. 

"It  was  then  agreed  that  Adam  would  ob- 
tain interviews  with  Rockefeller,  Harrlman, 
and  other  candidates,  weigh  their  positions 
on  civil  rights,  and,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, announce  for  Harrlman. 

"Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  next  big 
political  reversal  in  the  life  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell." 

"[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7,  1960] 

"ONE-HUNOaEO-THOUSAKD-DOLLAR    OrrXS     WON 
POWELL    OVER 

"(By  Drew  Pearson) 

"Nrw  York. — When  a  runaway  grand  jury 
on  May  8.  1958,  finally  indicted  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton   Powell,  of  Harlem,  for  tax 


evasion,  despite  attempts  by  tlie  Pomr  t^^ 
be  In  Washington  to  protect  him.  iw  22 
the  steps  of  the  Federal  Building  in  fcl? 
York  to  launch  a  drive  for  funds  for  hu  w 
defense.  ""^M 

"Posing  for  the  newsreels,  he  scoec^ 
$500  check  from  Dr.  MclCinley  WltasijL* 
lem  physician.  And  speaking  tTXM»  ^zT' 
pit  Of  the  Zion  Baptist  Church  la  BnidS' 
where  more  money  was  coUectedTpte^?' 
said:  ^^t 

"  'What  a  mess  our  Government  haa  n 
into  with  Adam  Powi:lx.  and  for  the  J? 
mendous  sum  of  $1,800.' 

"And  following  the  announoement  k 
Tammany's  leaders  in  Harlem  that  be  «m 
not  be  renominated  for  Congress  as  a  dZ! 
crat,  Powell  announced:  ^^^ 

'•  "Thank  God  I  got  rid  of  Tammany  Ban 
I'm  going  to  fight  them  as  a  Democrat  ft, 
going  to  run  candidates  in  every  area  «]J< 
there  is  a  concentration  of  Negroes  um 
Puerto  Rlcans  in  all  five  boroughs.' 

"A  txcinge  of  remorse 

"It  was  Just  6  months  later  that  aXte 
promising  Harlem  Republicans  he  woold  m 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  Powell  begann. 
plorlng  ways  by  which  he  could  Jottfy  j 
switch  back  to  Tammany  and  the  suppattf 
Gov.  Averell  Harrlman  against  Nelson  Bote. 
feUer.  ^^ 

"Justification  took  the  form  of  IntVTlcvi 
with  the  leading  candidates  running  in  tbt 
crucial  New  York  State  election  as  to  Ac 
would  do  most  for  civil  rights.  He  ■« 
Rockefeller,  candidate  for  Governor;  Lo^ 
Lcfkowlts  and  Peter  Grotty,  rtuining  for  at. 
torney  general;  and  Prank  Hogan  and  B^ 
resentatlve  Kenneth  Keating,  runoiag  tcr 
the  US.  Senate.  He  told  each  RepuMleu 
he  couldn't  support  him. 

'"Keating  he  really  wanted  to  support  be- 
cause Keating  had  led  the  civil  rights  bcttlt 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  U. 
kowitz,  as  attorney  general,  had  made  p«. 
sonal  tours  of  the  polling  places  in  ttu  |b. 
vious  election  to  keep  the  I>emocrsts  tmt 
stealing  Powell's  votes. 

"Nevertheless,  under  his  agreement  stth 
DeSaplo,  Powell  was  obligated  to  tcU  Vmt 
men  that  in  order  to  preserve  his  •eolortt; 
in  Congress  he  must  desert  them. 

"When  word  of  this  got  back  to  Binid 
Burton,  Republican  leader  of  Hartera  «te 
had  agreed  to  put  Powell  on  the  BefvM- 
can  ticket  he  was  furious.  And  iftca 
Powxll  refused  to  see  him.  Burton  stifM  1 
giant  outdoor  rally  around  the  comer  ttm 
the  Congressman^  Abyssinian  BspUit 
Church,  at  which  he  accused  Powell  of  1 
doublecross  and  called  upon  the  congiep- 
tion  to  renounce  him  as  unworthy  to  bi 
their  pastor. 

'"Earlier  that  day,  October  7,  the  merewtil 
Congressman  from  Harlem  had  prooeadsdtD 
fulfill  his  promise  to  DeSapio  that  he  voold 
call  a  press  conference  and  issue  a  statenMOt 
previously  OK"d  by  both  DeSapio  and  Oor- 
ernor  Harrlman.  Carmine  had  stipntaiatf 
that  this  must  be  done  before  he  would  tt- 
liver  any  of  the  promised  expense  monaj. 

"So  after  Powell  issued  his  statemmt  asd 
after  Harrlman  and  DeSapio  Issued  one  is 
return  appointing  him  cochairman,  vift 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Tom  Wo- 
letter,  of  the  Harrlman -Hogan  campsUn 
Acy  Lennon  was  sent  to  DeSaplo's  Hotel  BUt- 
more  headquarters  to  collect  $50,000. 

•A  lot  Of  $50   bills 
"He  brought  the  money  back  to  Powbl 
all    in    $50    denomination.      The   remslnlai 
$50,000  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  |1M  * 
week  over  10  years. 

"Powell  then  gave  Acy  the  $5,000  he  bid 
promised  him  for  negotiating  the  deal.  B»J 
Jones,  Powell's  tre€«urer,  was  given  $7,800. 
suppKMedly  for  reimbursement  of  money  bi 
had  advanced  in  Powell's  primary,  iof^ 
Overton,  a  business  agent  of  the  OroeBJ 
Employes     Union,    president    of    tbe    locsl 
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irAACF  and  comanager  of  Powell's  cam- 
JJ^in  was  given  $3,600  for  money  advanced. 
Sln^n  Patton,  salesman  for  Burke  Motors, 
S»wB  had  loaned  Powell  a  Bulck  station 
llLa  got  $500,  while  Fred  Weaver,  an  as- 
T^I^nt  to  Powell,  was  given  $60  because 
rfrlmpened  to  be  present. 

"Shortly  thereafter,  the  Congressman  told 
hU  church  congregation  how  Charlie  Willis, 
ffvmer  assistant  to  Elsenhower,  had  offered 
him  150  000  of  Republican  money. 

"  1  told  him."  Powell  shouted  'that  no 
man  can  buy  Adam  Powell.     I  ttelong  to  my 

"The  congregation  stamped  their  feet, 
clapped-  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 

"What  he  didn't  tell  them  was  that  he  had 
taken  $50,000  from  WIUU  In  1956  and  a  $100.- 
000  package   from   Tammany  Democrats   In 

"And  on  almost  any  Friday  if  you  re  down 
%t  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  the  late  afternoon 
voull  see  Acy  Lennon.  convicted  secretary 
to  Congressman  Powell,  coming  down  to 
Carmine  DeSaplo's  headquarters  to  collect 
that  $100  a  week  which  Is  part  of  the  $100,- 

000  deal  and  U  still  being  paid." 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President, 

1  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  spe- 
cific charge  In  the  articles  that  an  individual 
had  his  support  solicited  by  one  of  the  po- 
litical parties,  and  that  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  whether  his  support  would  be 
given  or  would  be  withheld,  he  was  promised 
160,000  for  expenses,  the  aid  of  an  attorney, 
and  that  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
asked  to  call  off  the  grand  Jury  probe  of  his 
income-tax  case. 

Any  suggestion  that  the  question  of  a 
man's  political  afflliation  was  considered  in 
nuking  a  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  tax  case  should  be  prosecuted  is 
serious,  and  I  cannot  understand  the  Sen- 
ate's apparent  willingness  to  let  this  charge 
go  unchallenged  here  today. 

That  is  one  of  the  charges  involved  con- 
cerning irregularities  in  the  1956  national 
election. 

The  charge  Is  made  that  this  same  man 
was  approached  again  in  the  1958  election 
and  offered  another  $50,000  by  certain  poli- 
ticians. Later,  allegedly,  that  oSer  was 
raised,  and  $100,000  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
payment  that  would  be  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  individual  in  the  National  or 
State  election. 

This  is  a  direct  charge  that  the  offer  not 
only  was  made  but  was  accepted.  The  man 
making  these  charges  went  further  and  said 
150,000  of  the  payment  was  made  in  bills 
of  160  denomination.  The  payment  was  de- 
scribed. When  it  was  paid,  who  was  present 
st  the  time  of  the  payment,  and  the  final 
distribution  of  the   money  is  even   given. 

The  charge  is  made  that  an  additional 
150,000  Is  still  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
1100  a  week  to  this  same  man.  These 
charges  are  specific,  and  their  accuracy  or 
Inaccuracy  can  easily  be  established. 

Mr.  President,  these  charges  do  not  involve 
the  election  of  a  Member  of  the  House,  as 
has  been  claimed  by  opponents  of  this  in- 
vestigation. The  election  of  a  particular 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
In  no  way  involved  in  this  charge.  It  goes 
far  beyond  the  conduct  of  one  individual. 
This  is  a  charge  of  Improper  activities  in 
connection  with  a  national  election,  and  as 
such  clearly  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

It  is  true  that  one  individual  Involved 
happens  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  at  least  four  or  five 
other  individuals  are  also  Involved.  Under 
the  law,  it  is  Just  as  serious  a  crime  to  ar- 
range for  the  payment  of  a  bribe  as  it  is 
w  accept  a  bribe. 

Therefore,  this  charge  goes  beyond  that 
w  any  one  individual,  whether  he  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate.  It  also 
raises  a  serious  charge   as  to  the  propriety 


of  certain  actions  in  the  Depcu^ment  of  Jus- 
tice. If  this  charge  is  true  imd  If  there  was 
any  consideration  or  any  change  In  the  plans 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute 
this  case  resulting  from  a  conference  as  to 
which  political  party  the  man  supp>orted, 
that  was  wrong.  It  should  be  exposed  and 
dealt  with  accordingly.  And  I  know  of  no 
more  fitting  place  for  such  an  investigation 
to  be  conducted  than  by  the  established 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  which  has 
charge  of  Investigations  of  irregularities  In 
elections.  Why  does  anyone  oppose  this  In- 
vestigation?   Of  what  are  we  afraid? 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  refer  It  to  committee 
without  any  instructions  either  to  investigate 
the  charges  or  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
later  for  another  vote.  It  In  effect  kills  all 
chance  for  the  Investigation.  This  resolu- 
tion not  only  authorizes  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  conduct  the 
Investigation  but  directs  it  to  conduct  the 
Investigation  and  to  report  back  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  Its  findings  not  later  than 
J.inuary  31.  1961. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  in  this  position: 
Either  we  are  going  to  investigate  these 
charges  and  establish  their  accuriujy  or  in- 
accuracy, or  we  will  send  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee for  pigeonholing.  We  must  not  forget 
the  statute  of  limitations  Is  running  on  these 
charges.  Unless  we  act  now  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  prosecution  in  the  event  there 
later  should  be  established  any  degree  of 
guilt. 

Personally.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  can 
afford  to  ignore  these  very  serious  charges  of 
irregularities  Involving  the  elections  of  1956 
and  1958.  I  recognize  that  these  charges  in- 
volve officials  and  members  of  both  p>olitical 
parties,  but  is  that  any  excuse  for  our  refiis- 
Ing  to  investigate  them? 

I  shall  ask  for  a  record  vote  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

First,  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  ask  him  if  he 
would  modify  his  motion  and  agree  to  in- 
clude instructions  to  the  committee  to  re- 
port back  by  June  1,  let  us  say.  If  so  I  will 
not  oppose  his  motion.  If  not  I  must  resist 
the  motion  because  for  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  straight  motion  to  strike  this  resolution 
from  the  calendar  and  send  it  to  the  com- 
mittee without  any  instructions  either  to 
investigate  the  charges  or  to  report  it  back 
to  the  Senate  by  a  specified  date  would  be 
the  defeat  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  answered  that 
question  before  this  debate  began.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  superior  knowledge 
of  the  matter.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  be  snooping  around  trying  to 
Judge  the  qualifications  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  act  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
makes  its  recommendations.  If  that  com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest,  wisest,  and  best  lawyers  in  this  body, 
feels  it  is  a  proper  matter  to  go  into  ar.d 
will  serve  a  purpose  other  than  that  of  mere 
publicity,  I  am  sxire  the  committee  will  make 
that  record.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  say  to 
them,  "We  are  going  to  put  you  in  a  strait- 
Jacket  and  tell  you  when  to  meet,  how  to 
meet,  how  to  report,"  and  so  forth.  I  am 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  regular  com- 
mittee, as  any  other  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred. In  the  regular  way,  and  then  entrust 
it  to  the  Judgment,  honesty,  patriotism,  and 
Integrity  of  the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  say  any  more 
than  I  have.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time,  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  let  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  decide  what  they  want. 


Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  In  the  light  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  his  mo- 
tion. If  we  are  succeoaful  In  defeating  the 
motion  the  next  question  would  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  Itself,  which  would 
then  authorize  the  Rules  Committee  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  investigation. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  any  longer. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  charges.  Either 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  Investigation,  or  we 
are  against  it.  The  propriety  of  the  election 
of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  In  no  way  Involved  in  these  charges. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Senate  passed  a 
clean  elections  bill.  The  Senate  must  decide 
now  whether  we  really  want  clean  elections. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my  earlier 
remarks  on  Senate  Resolution  385,  and  prior 
to  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  defeated 
the  resolution  by  sending  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  and 
directed  under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  ^is- 
dlctlon  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
charges,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  truth 
or  falsity  thereof,  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  public  press  that  certain  per- 
sons have  sought,  through  corruptly  offering 
variotis  favors,  privileges,  and  other  induce- 
ments (including  large  sums  of  money),  to 
Induce  certain  individuals  to  lend  their  po- 
litical support  to  one  political  party  rather 
than  to  another,  or  to  become  candidates  of 
one  p>olitical  party  rather  than  of  another, 
and  that  the  offers  made  by  such  persons 
have  in  fact  corruptly  induced  certain  of 
such  Individuals  to  change  their  political 
afllliations  or  to  lend  their  political  support 
to  one  political  party  rather  than  to  another. 

"Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  IMl. 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  to  January  31,  1961, 
Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  (2) 
to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
get  back  to  the  statements  of  the  Rep- 
resentative from  New  York  as  made 
yesterday.  First,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, in  which  he  called  the  $250,000 
juvenile  delinquency  project,  which  had 
been  set  up  in  Harlem,  as  "very  valu- 
able." I  do  not  know  how  valuable  it  is. 
I  have  been  trying  for  30  days  to  find 
out  how  the  money  spent  has  been  used. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  out.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  an  audit  has  been  made,  and 
I  was  given  to  understand  2  weeks  ago 
that  I  would  get  a  copy  of  the  audit.  I 
am  still  waiting  for  it.  I  have  thus  far 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  report.  Per- 
haps an  examination  of  the  audit  will 
show  that  this  project  has  been  a  glowing 
success;  on  the  other  hand,  It  may  not 
have  been  as  successful  as  some  might 
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think.  In  any  event  I  Question  the 
propriety  of  having  made  a  $250^0 
gnnt  to  any  Member  of  Congress  or  to 
one  of  his  oontroUed  companies. 

I  raised  the  qoestion  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  granting  $350,000  to  an  organisa- 
tion 8  days  after  the  organization  had 
been  organized.  It  was  an  organization 
which  was  formed  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  money 
was  taken  from  a  fund  which  had  been 
established  by  Congress  under  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act.  As  an  explanation 
I  was  advised  that  it  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  domestic  peace 
corps  in  New  York. 

That  is  the  excuse  given  for  having 
made  this  $250^)00  outright  grant  to  the 
Congressman's  company. 

But  the  point  is  that  Congress  has  not 
yet  approved  a  domestic  peace  corps. 

In  my  first  inquiry  about  this  subject 
I  was  Just  seeking  information.  My  let- 
ter of  January  21,  1963.  to  the  Secretary 
of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Celebresae,  does  not  mention  any  name 
except  that  of  the  company.  I  should 
like  to  read  my  letter.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant. I  was  not  questioning  the  ac- 
tivities of  another  Member  of  Congress: 

Jaxttabt  21, 1963. 
Hon.  AnTBoirr  J.  CEi.xBaazzK. 
SeereUtry.  Department  o/  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

IfT  Ueajl  Ms.  Sscsxtakt:  I  am  writing  In 
regard  to  certain  newspaper  articles  wliich 
have  appeared  recently  dealing  wltb  a  pUot 
project  for  the  proposed  domestic  peace 
corps. 

One  article  to  whlcli  I  have  reference  in- 
dicates that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  made  available  to 
an  organization  known  as  Associated  Com- 
munity Teams.  Inc.  the  sum  of  $250,000  as  a 
grant  which  Is  to  be  used  in  a  project  In  Mew 
Tork  City  which  would  determine  the  feasl- 
bmty  of  establishing  a  domestic  peace  corps. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  confirma- 
tion or  denial  of  these  reports  and  any  com- 
ments you  would  care  to  make  on  tbem.  If 
the  report  above  is  essentiany  accurate.  I 
would  further  appreciate  having  informa- 
tion concerning  the  organization,  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  principal  stockholders  of  Asso- 
ciated Community  Teams.  Inc..  specifically 
wbere  it  Is  located  and  plans  to  conduct  its 
experiment,  under  What  provision  at  law  It 
la  eUglble  tcr  a  TMeraJ  grant  of  •350,000, 
what  provisions  are  made  lor  a  full  account-^ 
Ing  to  the  l>partment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  the  use  of  these  fxmds,  and 
any  other  perUnent  faafanaatkm  regarding 
this  organization  which  you  may  have. 
Tours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williaics. 

Mr.  President,  I  r^ieat— I  did  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  anyone  in  that  letter. 
I  was  merely  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning a  report  that  a  certain  company 
had  been  allowed  $2S0,e00  to  establish  a 
peace  coips  ta  New  York  City.  A  r«>ly 
to  my  letter  was  received  under  the  date 
of  February  1,  1M3.  as  ioUows: 

BmcmruMr  or  Hbaltb. 
SDOcanaar.  ait»  Wb^asx. 
WoBhiMtrtom,  DjC.,  Febrmarp  l,  19€3. 
Boa.  JoHJr  J.  Wtujamm, 
DS.  Senate^  Waahtngtoti,  D.C. 

Dbab  8nTATOB  Wnj.Tiws;  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  ytn»  letter  dated  January  21,  1963, 
regsrOng  a  VMsral  graat  of  $a6«,000  to  As- 

aoeteted  rumrn Ily  mHuns.  Zne. 

Wn closed  Isaats Naiisit  by  Bvxiaitf  Boasell, 
VMlal  aaslstaiit  to   the  Secretary,   which 


should  clarify  your  questions  as  well  as  those 
raised  by  Mr.  Davenport  on  the  telephone. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  pro- 
gram.   If  I  can  be  of  any  furttier  help  to  you. 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

IVAit  A.  Nestincen, 

I    Acting  Secretary. 

All  of  this  correspondence  was  placed 
in  the  Record  on  February  5,  1963.  I 
shall  not  read  the  entire  attachment,  but 
I  shall  quote  one  paragraph : 

The  Incorporators  of  Associated  Commu- 
nity Teams,  Inc.,  are  the  following  five  peo- 
ple: Adam  Clasrton  Powell,  Congressman, 
minister;  Livingston  L.  Wlngate,  associate 
counsel  for  labor -management.  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor;  David  D.  Jones, 
deputy  commissioner  of  correction;  Jawn  A. 
Sandifer,  attorney,  civic  leader;  and  Jose 
Ramos  Lopez,  assemblyman.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  attachment  to  this 
letter  of  February  1  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  attach- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRD,  as  follows: 

Report   on  Associated   CoMMUNriT   Teams, 

Inc. 
(By  Bernard  Russell,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Juvenile  delinquency) 
Associated  Community  Teams,  Inc.,  first 
submitted  an  appllcatloD  on  May  15,  1962. 
The  project  director  at  that  time  was  a  highly 
respected  social  scientist.  Dr.  Robert  Maclver. 
The  applicaUon  was  withdrawn  after  con- 
sultatton  with  staff  since  it  overlapped  with 
another  project  in  Harlam.  The  proposal 
was  then  redrawn  requesting  a  grant  ~to 
sponsor  in  the  central  Harlezn  community 
the  development  of  (1)  a  dcnnestlc  peace 
corps,  and  (2)  an  urban  service  corps  pro- 
gram as  an  outgrowth  of  the  domestic  peace 
corps.  This  will  require  the  development  of  a 
program  for  the  effective  training  of  profes- 
sional and  lay  personnel  who  wlU  be  com- 
petent to  design  and  conduct  the  several 
programs  involvvd  in  the  domestic  peace 
corps  concept.  The  urban  service  corps  Is 
eoDoeived  as  an  evolving  phase  at  the  domes- 
**c  peace  oorps,  in  which  peace  corps  trainees 
would  eventually  gain  the  skUls  and  compe- 
tence for  supervising  yoongsten  recrxUted 
into  the  urban  service  corps.-  This  proposal 
was  reviewed  by  a  technical  review  panel 
composed  of  experts  outside  of  Government 
who  recommended  approrval.  The  grant  was 
approved  on  August  1.  1962. 

The  Incorporators  of  Associated  Oommu- 
nlty  Teams.  Inc..  are  the  foUowing  five 
people:  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Congressman, 
minister;  Livlaaston  L.  Wingate,  associate 
counsel  for  lab(N--management.  Committee 
on  SducatloQ  and  Labor;  David  D.  Jones, 
d^uty  commissioiver  of  correction ;  Jawn  A. 
Sandifer,  attorney,  civic  leader;  and  Jose 
i*«naos  Lopea.  assemblyman.  New  York  City. 

Attached  Is  a  hat  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  elect  their  own  oAcers.  The  aAcers 
are  Mr.  Andrew  Tyler,  prtaident;  Miss  Evelyn 
OunntnghsTn.  secretaiy;  and  Mr.  David 
Jones,  treasurer. 

Associated  Community  Teams,  Inc.,  has  of- 
fices at  179  Wert  lS7th  Ctreet  in  New  York 
City.  Tl»«y  were  awarded  this  grant  under 
Public  Law  87-r74,  section  4. 

Aoconnting  reports  on  projects  under  this 
program  are  required  to  l>e  Ued  at  the  end 
or  ameii  jeaoTB  eapertence.  or  within  S  months 
after  expiration  of  the  grant,  whichever 
comes  earlier. 

An  audit  la  being  conducted  at  this  time 
oa  the  grant  tsstsed  to  AModated  OoaumiBlty 
Tmiaa.  lac,  which  U  part  oT  an  Interim 
audit  we  are  oocducting  for  all  our  ^ojeeti. 
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of    Delaware.   Mr 


reading  it  from  the  letter,  it  atn 
here  because  the  gentleman  was  t'miL. 
ber  of  the  company  which  had  n»5] 
the  $250,000  grant.  It  was  in  coi^? 
ing  upon  his  association  with  tl^^* 
pany  which  received  the  $250  OOO  ^" 
that  I  made  the  statement  that  I  du!^ 
think  he  was  the  kind  of  man  wSa 
would  choose  to  head  a  juvenile  SL^ 
quency  program.  That  is  still  mv  «^" 
ion.  ^  ^'"■ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President  .iii 
the  Senator  from   Delaware  yield?   t 
should  like  to  make  a  parliameotar*  ♦« 
quiry,  if  I  may  do  so.  withthTooLSi 
of  the  Senator.  "««wm 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  i  y^u 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidmt.  « 
page  265  of  the  manual  entitled  "^n 
ate  Procedure,"  the  foUowing  stateant 
appears  in  the  fifth  full  paragraph: 

It  has  been  held  out  of  order  for  »  Sen 
ator  to  make  references  to  Member*  *  oL 
House ™* 

Mr.    WILLIAMS 
President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  next  jiatat 
reads — I  am  sure  the  Senator  «oqu 
wish  me  to  keep  the  continuity— "to  r- 
f  er  to  a  Mranber  of  the  House  by  < 

My  question  is — and  I  ask  this  i 
In  my  present  capacity  for  cbottei. 
tlon :  Is  the  reference  to  "to  r^er  to  t 
Member  of  the  House  by  name**  at±  of 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  n^ect- 
f  ully  submits  that,  according  to  nde  Xn 
of  the  Senate,  the  point  which  tbe  Stt- 
jority  leader  raises  Is  not  mentioned 
that  the  subject  covered  In  his  quotkni 
to  the  Chair  has  been  a  matter  of  ft. 
cretion  with  the  Presiding  Officer  st  the 
specific  time  in  question.  Unless  a  point 
of  order  is  made  by  the  majority  Inder 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate,  fix 
Chair  will  not  call  to  order  the  Sentor 
who  is  speaking  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  do  not  think  the  readiiv  of 
a  Member's  name  as  it  is  included  In  an 
agency's  letter  is  out  of  order.  Otte- 
wise,  I  do  not  know  how  my  questtaBto 
the  Secretary  could  have  been  answered. 
as  to  who  were  the  Incorporators  or  the 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

However.  If  the  Senator  from  Utntua 
prefers  that  the  name  of  the  Member  not 
appear  in  the  Rscoao,  I  ask  that  vtaer- 
ever  the  name  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  iriD 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  stop  xlfht 
there? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yei,  I 
will  stop. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  wanted  IM 
clarification.    I  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Tbuk 
you.  I  think  It  would  be  better  to  tasre 
it  as  it  is. 

I  assure  the  majority  leader  thati  will 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  House  and  tfae 
rtiles  of  the  Senate.  Just  as  they  ut 
abided  by  in  the  other  body. 
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In  my  earlier  remarks  I  referred  to 
the  Member  of  the  other  body  only  as  a 
--ntleman  and  as  a  very  close  friend  of 
^  senior  Senator  frtmi  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ifoissl-  Later,  when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  thought  I  was  stressing  that 
MenddilP  too  much,  out  of  deference  to 
him,  I  asked  tiiat  the  Record  show  other - 
^^  So  I  am  referring  to  the  individual 
today  as  a  friend  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
niinistration. 

lix.  MANSFIELD.  Of  two  adminis- 
trations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  is  a 
friend  of  almost  anybody  who  will  give 
him  something.     I  will  say  that. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  a  more  official  description  of 
the  operations  of  the  peace  corps  which 
was  established  with  this  $250,000  grant, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
»t  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Peace  Corps  in  Harlem  Fails  To 
Get  Off  Ground,"  as  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  February  17, 

1903. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[from  the  Washington  Star,  Peb.   17,  1963) 
Feb.  17,  1983  J 

piACi  CoEPs  IN  Harlem  Toils  To  Grr  Orr 

OtorND — POWELL  Used  iNrLUENCE  To  Help 

Oet  $250,000  Pedesal  Oeant 
(By  CecU  Holland) 

New  York,  February  16. — There's  bustle 
ud  excitement — and  also  some  concern — In 
t  building  up  in  central  Harlem  here. 

This  Is  the  headquarters  of  a  fledgling 
damastio  "peace  corps"  which  la  struggling 
to  get  off  the  ground  despite  a  bombard- 
ment of  senatorial  criticism. 

The  project  is  the  acknowledged  braln- 
chlW  of  Adam  Clatton  Powell,  New  Tork 
Bepreaentatlve.  But  its  leaders  vehement- 
ly deny  charges  by  critics  that  It  was  the 
Kennedy  administration's  tender  concern 
for  tbe  Negro  E>emocratic  Congresiman  that 
led  to  a  1350,000  Federal  grant  for  an  open- 
ing attack  on  Harlem's  surging  Juvenile  de- 
llnqtiency. 

^t*•  a  fact  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
negotiated  this  grant,"  said  Livingston  L. 
Wingate,  the  project's  director.  "Hla  in- 
fluenoe  was  used  to  get  it. 

"How  in  the  hell  does  a  conununity  get 
s  grant  if  not  through  its  Congressman?  If 
be  didn't  negotiate  it,  he  should  be  run 
out." 

Mr.  Wingate,  a  Harlem  lawyer  on  leave  as 
usociate  counsel  of  Mr.  Powell's  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  rattled  off 
raaaons  why  Harlem,  suffering  from  social 
and  economic  stagnation,  should  receive 
Federal  assistance. 

The  sprawling  Negro  community  in  upper 
Manhattan,  he  pointed  out,  has  the  highest 
delinquency  rate  in  New  Tork.  In  admis- 
«lons  to  mental  institutions.  Infant  mortal- 
ity, arrests  for  narcotic  violations,  and  other 
Indexes  of  social  ills  it  also  ranks  at  the  top. 

This  is  the  worst  Juvenile  delinquency 
tpot  In  America,"  Mr.  Wingate  continued. 
"How  could  they  refuse  to  give  us  a  grant?" 

Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republican  of 
Delaware,  recently  cited  the  project  as  one 
of  several  examples  of  the  loose  manner 
in  which  the  administration  has  been 
shoveling  the  taxpayers'  money  out  to  Mr. 
Powell. 

But  Mr.  Wingate  pointed  out  that  the 
grant  was  made  not  to  the  Negro  Congress- 
man, but  to  an  organization  known  as  Asso- 
ciated Community  Teams,  Inc. — ACT,  for 
short.     The  agency,  he  emphasized,  U  rtm 


by  a  16-member  board  representing  a  cross 
section  of  the  community. 

"Adam  hasn't  Interfered  and  practically 
couldn't,"  Mr.  Wingate  went  on.  "He  would 
have  to  seU  the  board,  and  aa  a  conaequenoe 
he  doesnt  try." 

Members  of  the  board  Include  Dr.  Charles 
Shapp,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
Harlem  district;  Andrew  Tyler,  president  of 
the  Harlem  Bar  Association,  and  a  number 
who  were  described  as  "not  friendly  to 
Adam." 

The  Negro  Congressman  Is  one  of  the  In- 
corporators of  ACT  and  one  of  the  directors. 
But  Mr.  Powell,  who  has  been  vacationing 
in  Puerto  Rico,  has  never  attended  a  meeting 
of  ACT'S  board  and  has  "never  been  over  the 
premises  since  we  opened  up,"  Mr  Wingate 
says. 

"He's  done  his  Job  and  doesnt  need  to 
Interfere,"  the  director  went  on.  "All  he 
needs  is  for  it  to  be  clean  and  work.  As- 
suming he  is  a  practical  politician,  he  can 
leave  It  alone  and  have  the  gratitude  of 
Harlem.  You  cant  get  his  mark  off  this 
project" 

second  group  aided 

If  It  were  not  for  Mr.  Powell's  connection 
with  it,  the  project  might  iiave  escaped  na- 
tional attention.  Two  blocks  away  from  its 
offices  there  Is  another  organization  known 
as  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities,  Inc.,  with 
which  Mr.  Powell  Is  not  personally  identi- 
fied. 

HARYOU,  as  it  Is  called,  has  received  a  Fed- 
eral grant  of  $230,000  for  mapping  out  a 
broad-scale  program  attacking  Harlem's  de- 
linquency. It  has  received  little  or  no 
attention. 

As  now  contemplated,  the  two  organiza- 
tions eventually  will  merge  their  efforts  and 
seek  multimillion-dollar  Federal  and  other 
assistance  for  a  major  Harlem  project.  In 
purpose  It  would  be  similar  to  the  $13.6  mil- 
lion, 3-year  program  now  under  way,  with 
great  acclaim.  In  New  York's  lower  East  Side, 
with  Federal,  city,  and  private  funds. 

Whether  this  comes  about  for  Harlem  will 
depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  success  of 
Mr.  Powell's  "peace  corps  '  under  the  eyes  of 
a  critical  Congress. 

ON    ITS    OWN 

With  Its  present  $350,000  grant  and  the 
expectation  of  getting  $135,000  more,  ACT 
Is  very  much  on  Its  own.  Peace  Corps  offl- 
ciais  In  Washington  said  It  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Kennedy  administration's 
foreign  showpiece.  And  those  working  on 
President  Kennedy's  projected  domestic  pro- 
gram for  youth  disclaim  any  connections 
with  it  and  deny  that  it  Is  a  pilot  project. 

It  Is  an  orphan  as  far  as  New  York  City 
is  concerned,  too.  Mayor  Wagner's  staff 
currently  is  drafting  recommendations  it 
wlU  present  to  the  Kennedy  administration 
about  its  own  proposed  domestic  organiza- 
tion. 

"In  general,  we  think  ACT  is  a  very  in- 
teresting idea."  said  one  of  the  city's  admin- 
istrators. "But  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  lt.~ 

ACT  received  its  $250,000  grant  last 
August  from  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  under  authority  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961.  More  than  30  similar 
grants  have  been  made  throughout  the 
country. 

The  law  requires  that  recipients  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  services  for  carrying  out 
the  project.  An  HEW  official  said  $9,000 
had  been  contributed  to  the  Harlem  project 
by  the  Adam  Clajrton  Powell  Foundation, 
but  this,  it  was  learned  here,  seemed  to  be 
in  error. 

Mr.  Wingate  said  it  was  planned  to  raise 
$0,000  by  public  subscription.  Imt  no  cam- 
paign so  far  had  been  launched. 


ACT  has  been  slow  in  getting  underway. 
receiving  its  first  trainees  only  last  month. 
They  numbered  28  college  students — 10  men 
and  12  women — and  they  came  from  21 
States.  Seven  are  from  the  Harlem  area 
Itself. 

Mr.  Wingate  said  it  was  planned  to  have 
at  least  a  third  of  the  trainees  white,  but 
arrangements  could  not  be  completed  in  time 
for  them  to  leave  their  schools.  Applica- 
tions are  pending,  he  added,  from  white 
students  at  Harvard,  RadcUffe,  and  Benning- 
ton. ACT  hopes  to  start  a  second  class  In 
June. 

SEVENTY -FIVE    DOLUUtS    A    MONTH 

The  Students  will  undergo  2  months  of 
intensive  training  and  then  wUl  be  assigned 
to  social  agencies  and  hospitals  for  a  year's 
work  in  Harlem. 

The  peace  corpsmen  wUl  receive  travel 
pay,  subsistence,  a  $2-a-day  spending  allow- 
ance and  $75  a  month,  to  be  paid  to  them 
at  the  end  of  their  service. 

As  outlined  by  Mr.  Wingate  and  others, 
ACT'S  program  includes  three  features:  The 
"peace  corps,"  the  use  of  the  corpsmen  to 
train  and  direct  an  lub&n  service  oorpw, 
and  a  third  goal,  which  is  not  yet  designed, 
aimed  at  aiding  adults. 

Mr.  Wingate  and  others  said  they  hoped 
the  undertaking  would  pull  together  "under 
one  umbrella"  all  the  groups  working  in  the 
Harlem  area,  as  has  been  done  In  the  lower 
East  Side  project. 

Senator  Ijaitsche,  Democrat  of  C^lo,  has 
questioned  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
project,  including  rent  and  staff  salaries. 

NEAE    POWELL    CHUKCB 

ACT  occupies  7,694  square  feet  cm  two 
floors  of  a  building  on  137th  street,  Jtist  off 
Seventh  Avenue,  and  backing  up  against  the 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  of  which  Mr. 
Powell  has  been  pastor  for  many  years.  T^e 
building  Is  owned  by  Adam  Clayton  PoweH 
Center,  Inc..  named  for  Mr.  Powxix's  father 
and  the  church's  former  pastor,  and  is,  it 
was  explained.  In  effect  an  extensicm  of  the 
church. 

ACT  pays  a  rental  of  $3,000  a  month  or 
about  $3  a  square  foot.  According  to  an 
appraisal  Mr.  Wingate  had  made  before 
the  lease  was  signed,  the  rate  is  In  line  with 
other  rental  properties,  and  the  building 
was  the  only  one  in  the  Harlem  area  where 
such  an  amount  of  space  was  available. 

Others  in  New  York  described  the  rate  as 
reasonable.  "Even  m  the  depressed  areas 
space  is  at  a  premium  and  rental  rates  are 
not  low,"  one  man  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion said. 

At  present  the  Harlem  "peace  corps"  has 
a  staff  of  26  and  3  part-time  consultants. 
It  has  contracted  with  New  York  University 
for  two-flfths  of  the  teaching  services  of  Dr. 
Jeanne  Noble,  an  expert  on  community  re- 
lations, and  30  days  of  consulting  ttxne  at 
a  total  cost  of  $3,400.  In  addition,  Mr.  Wm- 
gate  said.  Dr.  Noble  is  doing  research  free 
for  the  agency. 

salaxies  compaked 

Staff  salaries  range  down  from  a  top  of 
$16,000.  A  source  not  connected  with  ACT 
said  this  l£  not  out  of  line.  The  lower  East 
Side  project  known  as  Mobilization  for 
Youth  has  192  on  its  staff  with  salaries 
ranging  up  to  $21,000.  HARYOU.  the  other 
Harlem  project,  employs  16  persons.  A 
spokesman  declined  to  say  what  the  salaries 
are. 

James  E.  McCarthy,  director  of  the  lower 
East  Side  project  and  a  veteran  of  New  York 
social  work,  commended  the  Harlem  project 
as  a  step  In  meeting  a  community  need. 

"We  look  favorably  upon  It,"  he  said.  "We 
think  it  WlU  work." 

The  trainees  and  the  agency  itseU  re- 
ceived an  vmexpected  lesson  In  community 
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work  in  a  recent  Harlem  apartment  fire 
which  left  several  hundred  homeless. 

Under  Mr.  Wln^te's  direction  the  new 
agency  tried  Its  wings  by  helping  out  at  the 
fire  scene  and  later  by  finding  homes  and 
organizing  a  clothing  drive  for  the  victimfl. 
They  brought  a  response  from  all  over  New 
York. 

According  to  Chester  P.  Page,  director  of 
Red  Cross  disaster  services  In  New  Tork 
and  formerly  of  Kensington,  Md.,  the  corps 
did  a  yery  good  Job  in  mobilizing  com- 
munity  resources. 

"This  is  the  best  Idea  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened here,"  Mr.  Page  said.  "They  are  work- 
ing toward  developing  a  do-it-yourself  pro- 
gram." 

If  it  succeeds,  Mr.  Page  said  ACT  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  New  York's  disaster  relief 
program. 

But  Jiist  where  the  Harlem  organization 
goes  from  here  depends  not  only  on  Itself, 
but  on  what  Congress  will  do  in  providing 
additional  funds  for  a  long-range  program. 
Here  is  an  area  where  everyday  living  is  in 
Itself  a  problem.  If  not  something  of  a  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  attention  to  a  couple 
of  points  in  the  article.  The  entire  ar- 
ticle has  been  placed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  points  out: 

ACT  received  Its  $250,000  grant  last 
Axigust  from  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  I>ei>artment  under  authority  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961. 

The  article  then  states  that  the  re- 
cipients had  agreed  to  put  up  $9,000  of 
their  own  money  in  return  for  gettiner 
this  $250,000  grant.  According  to  this 
article  they  were  supposed  to  get  an 
extra  $125,000. 

The  article  quotes  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  stat- 
ing that  this  $9,000  has  been  put  up; 
but  the  gentleman  who  released  the  in- 
formation to  the  newspapers  said  that 
the  money  had  not  yet  been  raised. 
Even  if  this  $9,000  has  been  advanced,  it 
seems  to  me  that  $9,000  is  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  for  anyone, 
whether  he  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  or  a  private  citizen,  to 
have  to  put  up  in  order  to  get  a  $250,000 
grant  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  my  letter  of  February  7  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Celebrezze,  in 
which  I  requested  a  breakdown  of  the 
expenditures  under  this  grant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pebruaby  7,  1963. 
Hon.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  This  Is  In  further 
reference  to  my  letter  to  you  of  January  21, 
1963,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Nestlngen  dated 
February  1,  1963,  regarding  the  grant  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  $250,000  to  Associated  Community 
Teams,  Inc. 

In  connection  with  this  grant,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  provide  me  with  a 
list  of  all  the  payments  and  disbursements 
which  have  thus  far  been  made  from  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  ACT  program,  as  well 
as  the  dates  of  such  paynients. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  a  tabulation 
showing  the  following  Information: 

1.  The  expenditures  made  by  or  approved 
by  Associated  Community  Teams  to  date; 


2.  The  name  of  the  parson  or  persons  to 
whom  the  pajrments  have  been  made  or  for 
whom  authorized; 

3.  me  purpose  for  which  each  payment 
was  made  or  authorized; 

4.  The  date  of  such  payment  or  authoriza- 
tion; 

5.  The  names,  addresses,  position,  and 
salary  paid  to  all  employees  of  Associated 
Community  Teams.  Inc.,  whether  they  have 
been  part-time  employeee  or  full-time  em- 
ployees; 

6.  The  amount  of  private  capital  which 
has  been  pledged  to  support  the  program  of 
Associated  Community  Teams,  Inc.;   and 

7.  The  amount  of  private  capital  which  has 
been  advanced  to  date. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  attention  to 
this  request. 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  only  expenditure  con- 
cerning this  grant  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  the  Department  to  confirm  is  the 
payment  of  $2,000  a  month  rent  for  office 
space.  I  was  advised  by  the  Department 
that  it  is  paying  this  amount  to  a  com- 
pany known  as  the  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell Center,  Inc.  Perhaps  the  Congress- 
man can  explain  his  association  with  this 
company. 

I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in 
favoring  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
Certainly  all  of  us  recognize  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  matter  involves  the  question  of 
whether  we  favor  juvenile  delinquency 
programs. 

The  other  day  one  Member  of  Congress 
pointed  out  what  a  great  supporter  he 
had  always  been  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I,  too,  have  great 
respect  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  I 
think  that  organization  is  one  of  the 
greatest  organizations  in  the  country.  I 
respect  those  dedicated  people  working 
in  the  Peace  Corps.  But  the  fact  that  a 
man  has  respect  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  or  the  Peace  Corps  does  not 
mean  that  one  cannot  criticize  a  $250,000 
grant  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  have 
a  perfect  right,  either  as  a  Senator  or  as 
a  U.S.  citizen,  to  state  that  the  gentle- 
man in  question — I  refer  to  him  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  as  a  friend  of  the  Kennedy 
administration — would  not  qualify  as  a 
Boy  Scout. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  wish  to  discuss 
the  loans  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Foundation.  On  this  subject,  apparently 
I  shall  be  on  very  firm  ground,  because 
now  I  quote  a  press  statement  by  this 
friend  or  protege  of  the  administra- 
tion.   He  said:  | 

On  the  subject  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell Foundation,  which  was  Involved  In  deal- 
ings of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  that  were  crltlcited  by  Williams, 
Powell  said  he  has  "absolutely  no  connec- 
tion with  it." 

The  foundation  is  named  after  Powell's 
father.  Powell  said  he  helped  set  up  the 
foundation,  but  now  was  not  connected 
with  it. 

In  continuing,  it  states  that  he  made 
a  flat  statement  that  he  had  not  received 
a  dollar  of  the  loans  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  remarks  of  February  5. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  according  to  a 
subsequent  news  report,  he  said  he  had 
resigned  from  his  association  with  this 
foundation — I  do  not  know  how  he  rec- 
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oncUes  that  reasoning.  I  merely  >. 
that  I  should  like  to  read  the  first  ng^ 
graph  of  a  letter  which  I  received  fr»i 
Mr.  Weaver,  Administrator  of  the  Hour! 
ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  in^" 
sponse  to  my  inquiry:  '       ^ 

HousiKc  and  Hour 

FiNANCB  AGENCT, 

Office  of  the  Administrator. 
Washington.  D.C,  November  14  ^j*, 
Hon.  John  J,  Willums, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:   This  Is  in  rmi 
to  your  letter  of  October  23.  1962,  requeiSJ 
a  record  of  all  loans  which  have  been  iS! 
proved  for  Congressman —  ^ 

The  friend  of  the  administration— 

the    Adam    Clayton    Powell    Foundation    i» 
other  company   [sic]   with  which  he  Is  con 
nee ted. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agea- 
cy  wrote  this  letter,  and  in  it  they  refer 
to  companies  with  which  this  admiiUj. 
trations  protege  is  associated.  The 
Agency  lists  three  loans. 

Technically  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  correct  when  he  said  he  per- 
sonally  had  not  received  this  money;  it 
was  his  companies  that  were  applyim 
for  the  loans.  But  the  letter  speaka  for 
itself. 

The  Agency  listed,  up  to  that  time 
$10,800,000  of  loans  or  request  for  morW 
gage  guarantees  and  listed  the  cost  of 
the  property  as  being  slightly  more  than 
$8  million.  To  be  exact  the  loan  re- 
quest was  for  $2.5  million  more  than  tbe 
acquisition  cost  of  the  propertia  In 
question  and  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry 
they  appeared  to  be  getting  favonbie 
consideration. 

For  one  of  the  properties — the  Hotel 
2400 — the  acquisition  cost,  based  on  tbe 
letter  from  the  Agency,  was  only  $2,250,- 
000.  The  loan  request  was  rated  feasible 
for  $4,500,000  or  double  the  acquisition 
cost.  I  repeat  from  their  report  the 
application  was  found  feasible  at  $4,500,- 

000,  subject  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion granting  tax  abatement. 

Naturally  I  was  interested  in  any  pro- 
posed legislation  introduced  to  grant  tax 
abatement  to  a  company  which  was  n^ 
gotiating  a  loan  of  $4.5  million  on  i 
property  being  purchased  for  $2%  mil- 
lion. That  raised  a  very  proper  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  this  friend  and  protege  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  will  not  object 
to  my  saying  anything  about  this.  In 
fact,  he  now  disclaims  any  connection 
with  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Founda- 
tion. 

At  any  rate,  the  Agency's  letter  states: 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  in  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  of  December  4,  1962. 
wherein  you  request  additional  information 
pertinent  to  the  three  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstrt- 
tlon  sponsored  by  affiliates  of  Congressman 
Adam  Clatton  Powelx. 

Your  questions  will  be  answered  In  the 
order  presented. 

The  first  relates  to  proposed  legislation 
necessary  to  obtain  tax  abatement  for  Hotel 
2400  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    On  Augurt 

1.  1962,  the  Honorable  Abraham  J.  Mcltii, 
of  New  York,  Introduced  bill  H.R.  12757,  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed.  If  passed  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  it  appears  this  bill  would  provide 
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for  complete  abatement  of  real  estate  taxes 
onlimlted  as  to  time. 

T  abould  like  to  quote  from  the  bill. 
^  then  I  Shan  ask  that  both  the  letter 
?nd  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
louote  now  from  H.R.  12757,  introduced 
in  the  House  on  August  1,  1962,  and 
upon  the  enactment  of  which  approval 
Tg  141/2  million  loan  was  contingent, 
lauote  from  the  bill:  "is  hereby  exempt 
from  all  real  property  taxation  so  long  as 
the  same  is  owned  by  and  used  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Foundation,  Inc." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  letters  concerning 
these  loans  and  the  bill  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RKCORD,  as  follows: 

Housing  and  Home 
FiNANCK  Agency, 
OrriCE  or  the  Administrator. 
Washington.  D.C,  November  14, 1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wuhington,  D.C. 

Prai  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  23,  1982.  requesting 
»  record  of  all  loans  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.,  tbe  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Foun- 
dation, or  other  company  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration program  of  insured  mortgages. 
Commissioner  Neal  J.  Hardy  advises  me  that 
in  the  ffpTt'i  homes  program  (1-  to  4 -family 
residences),  he  is  not  able  to  immediately 
Identify  any  loans  which  have  been  insured 
In  the  name  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 
or  related  companies.  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  that  since  there  are  approxi- 
mately 3^  million  small  home  mortgages 
insured  by  the  FHA.  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  Representative  Powell 
has  not  been  the  mortgagor  In  an  insured 
mortgage. 

with  respect  to  multLfamlly  housing  op- 
nations,  there  are  presently  three  proposals 
before  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
One  application  In  formal  processing  is  a 
section  221(d)(3)  project  for  lower-Income 
occupemts.  The  essential  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Iliad.  Bronx,  N.Y.;  project  No. 
011-55OO2NP,  section  221(d)  (3);  below  mar- 
ket interest  rate — 3Vs  percent;  358  xinits, 
J4-story;  mortgage  ( 100  percent)  $4,933,000; 
sponsor:  Morris  Park  Senior  Citizens  Hous- 
ing Council.  Inc.  (Instrumentality  of  the 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church);  eligibility  of 
nonprofit  approved.  September  3.  1962; 
builder.  Robert  Chuckrow  Construction  Co. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  firm  proposals 
before  the  FHA  Involving  mortgages  under 
section  231  to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly 
u  follows: 

1.  Hotel  2400.  Washington.  D.C.  (rehabiU- 
UUon) ;  project  No.  00O-S8003-NP;  407  units, 
e-story;  acqulaltion  price  of  property.  $2.- 
250,000  plus;  requested  mortgage  amount, 
•4.860,000;  interest  5%  percent  plus  one-half 
of  1  percent  mortgage  insurance  premium. 
Application  was  found  feasible  at  »4. 500.000 
subject  to  enactment  of  legislation  granting 
tax  abatement.  Processing  will  be  under- 
taken upon  formal  advice  from  mortgagee. 

2.  Douglas  Hotel.  Newark,  N.J.  (rehabili- 
tation) ;  183  units,  8-8tory;  acquisition  price 
of  property.  $1,400,000;  interest  5%  percent 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent  mortgage  Insur- 
ance premium.  Preappllcatlon  analysis  is 
now  underway.  The  submissions  necessary 
to  determine  ellgibUlty  of  nonprofit  mort- 
gagor not  complete  at  this  time. 

In  regard  to  your  request  for  the  financial 
statement  accompanying  the  applications.  It 


is  our  opinion  that  the  FHA  Is  legally  pre- 
cluded from  disseminating  Information  of 
this  type  which  is  submitted  by  private 
parties  on  a  ctmfldentlal  basis  in  support 
of  applications  for  mortgage  insuranoe. 

In  connection  with  the  two  project*  in- 
volving rehabilitation,  Conunlseloner  Hardy 
Infomas  me  that  the  proposals  involve  loan 
amounts  which  wUl  exceed  the  acquisition 
cost  of  the  property  by  reason  of  the  costs 
incidental  to  repairing  and  converting  the 
property  to  its  new  use.  By  law,  the  amount 
of  mortgage  cannot  exceed  the  acquisition 
cost  or  as-ls  value  whichever  Is  lesser,  plus 
the  cost  of  rehabilitation;  or  the  value  of  the 
property  as  rehabilitated  whichever  Is  lesser. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Administrator. 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Acenct. 

OmcE  of  the  Administrator. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  18, 1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  December  4,  1962, 
wherein  you  request  additional  Information 
pertinent  to  the  three  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion sponsored  by  affiliates  of  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Your  questions  will  be  answered  in  the 
order  presented. 

The  first  relates  to  proposed  legislation 
necessary  to  obtain  tax  abatement  for  Hotel 
2400  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  On  August 
1.  1962.  the  Honorable  Abraham  J.  Mtn.TXR,  of 
New  York,  introduced  bill  HH.  12787,  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed.  If  passed  in  its  present 
form,  it  appears  this  bill  would  provide  for 
complete  abatement  of  real  estate  taxes 
unlimited  as  to  time. 

The  second  question  relates  to  financing 
details  of  the  three  projects.  In  relation  to 
tbe  ratio  of  loan  to  acquisition  cost  of  Hotel 
2400  and  the  Doviglas  Hotel,  our  rules  re- 
quire that  the  loan  not  exceed  the  acquisi- 
tion cost,  plus  cost  of  rehabilitation. 
Processing  in  FHA  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  their  estimate  of  rehabilitation 
cost  Is  available  and  thus  we  are  unable  to 
furnish  you  with  the  amount  of  loan  that 
would  be  eligible  provided  the  tax  legisla- 
tion is  obtained.  FHA  Commissioner  Hardy 
Informs  me  the  Douglas  Hotel  proposal  has 
not  proceeded  beyond  the  initial  preliminary 
stage  and  there  is  no  representation  as  to  a 
firm  acquisition  cost  at  this  time. 

The  third  property  known  as  The  QUad  Is 
proposed  construction  and  not  rehabilita- 
tion, thus  the  acquisition  cost  will  relate  to 
land  only. 

Information  is  not  available  as  to  dis- 
bursements since  no  mortgagor  corporation 
has  been  created  nor  closing  obtained  in 
any  of  the  three  mentioned  cases  and  is  not 
expected  before  the  sximmer  of  1963. 

The  answer  to  question  3  is,  of  coxirse,  in 
the  affirmative  as  a  result  of  section  227  of 
the  Natlorial  Housing  Act  wherein  cost 
certification  is  required. 

In  answer  to  a,  b.  c.  and  d,  I  am  informed 
the    FHA    has    had    no    previous    experience 
with   this   sponsoring   group. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Administrator. 

HM  12757 
(Introduced  August  1.  1962] 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  that 
certain  plot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  with  the 
buildings  and  improrements  thereon,  lying 
and  being  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
known  and  described  as  follows:  Lot  99  in 
the  combination  made  by  Kennedy  Brothers, 
Incorporated,  of  lots  in  block  6,  Meridian 
Hill;  as  per  plat  recorded  In  liber  numbered 


56,  folio  162.  of  the  records  of  the  OfBce  at  tbm 
Sxirvvyor  of  the  District  of  Col\iin.b4«:  aad. 
also,  aU  of  the  lots  100  In  the  cocnMnatton 
made  by  Kennedy  Brothers,  Incorporated.  oC 
lots  in  said  block  6.  Meridian  Hill,  u  per  tba 
plat  recorded  in  liber  nimibered  56,  folio  16. 
of  the  aforesaid  surveyor's  office  records; 
excepting  the  part  thereof  c(MxleBaned  and 
taken  for  alley  purposes  by  proceeding  In  dis- 
trict court  case  numbered  1535  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  tbe  District  of 
Columbia;  which  land  is  designated  on  th« 
records  of  tne  Assessor  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  for  taxation  purposes  as  lots  903 
and  820  in  square  2571,  ts  hereby  exempt 
from  all  real  property  taxation  so  long  as  the 
same  is  owned  by  and  used  to  carry  out  the 
pxirposes  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  and  is  not  need 
for  commercial  purposes,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  prop«-ty 
exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  December  24.  IMa  (56 
Stat.  1091;  DC.  Code,  sees  47-801b,  47-801c. 
47-801e). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday,  in  taking  exception 
to  my  earlier  remarks,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said  I  had  made  certain 
inaccuracies  in  my  statement.  I  think  I 
know  to  what  he  referred  because  after 
I  mtule  my  speech  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  also  referred  to  an 
omission  in  their  first  report.  Under 
date  of  February  12,  1963.  they  sent  me 
another  letter.  This  letter  also  Is  signed 
by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator.  In 
this  letter  he  pointed  out  that  they  had 
located  another  loan  of  $1,348,000.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  my  fault  be- 
cause I  had  placed  in  the  Rxcors  whs^ 
the  Agency  had  furnished.  But  in  a  fur- 
ther examination  of  its  files,  the  Agency 
found  that  it  had  not  quite  told  me  all 
the  story;  there  was  this  othuer  loan.  I 
quote  from  this  letter  wherein  they  said 
ijiere  was  "a  direct  loan  for  senior  citi- 
zens housing  approved  by  the  Morris 
Park  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Council, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  in  the  amount  of 
$1,348,000,  of  which  $79,000  has  been  dis- 
bursed." 

The  Agency  points  out  that  it  was 
granted  under  the  Community  Facilities 
Act;  and  according  to  the  Agency,  this 
friend  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
who  is  also  a  Member  of  the  House,  was 
connected  with  this  firm.  I  acc^H  this 
as  an  unintentional  oversight.  Perhaps 
my  first  inquiry  was  not  understood  to 
be  all-inclusive,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  In  my  earlier  remarks  I  underesti- 
mated the  loans  of  his  afiOliated  compa- 
nies and  their  loan  requests  by  this 
$1,348,000. 

If  this  is  the  error  to  which  he  referred 
I  am  glad  to  correct  It,  and  if  later  I  find 
anymore  loans  or  grants  I  will  see  that 
they  too  are  reported.  This  must  be  the 
inaccuracy  to  which  the  administration's 
friend  from  New  York  referred  yesterday 
when  he  said  that  I  have  not  told  all  the 
story.  I  had  not  told  about  this  other 
loan.  I  will  include  a  more  complete  re- 
port of  the  loan  in  a  letter  that  will  be 
inserted  later.  This  friend  of  the  ad- 
ministration made  a  flat  statement  that 
none  of  the  loans  to  which  I  had  referred 
had  ever  been  received  by  him  personally. 
So  what,  no  one  ever  said  he  did.  It  was 
his  controlled  companies  that  were  get- 
ting this  money.     I  have  been  advised 
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aiDce  I  made  my  speech  that  all  of  those 
k«n  requests  have  now  been  rejected. 
Tbat  is  good  news;  they  should  have 
been  rejected.  I  do  not  say  that  my  re- 
marks had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  rejection  of  those  loans.  I  do  not 
make  that  claim  at  all.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  give  the  Agency  the  full  credit 
for  this  decision.  They  are  rejected,  and 
as  I  understand  it  now,  those  loans, 
which  total  approximately  $11  million  on 
property  for  which  the  acquisition  cost 
was  to  be  about  $8.5  million,  have  all 
been  rejected.    The  new  loan  of  $1,348,- 

000  which  I  reported  today,  however,  was 
not  rejected.    It  has  been  approved. 

However,  the  administration's  friend 
from  New  York  is  correct  when  he  now 
states  that  he  has  not  had  any  of  the 
money  from  those  first  reported  loans. 

1  hope  that  I  can  say  the  same  thing  a 
year  from  now.  If  they  stand  rejected 
he  will  not  be  getting  any.  At  least  the 
outflow  of  this  much  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  stopped. 

Under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration makes  loans  which  may  be 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  development 
cost  to  assist  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, cooperatives,  certain  public  bodies, 
and  agencies  to  provide  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  for  elderly  families  and 
persons.  Those  loans  may  run  as  long 
as  50  years.  The  Agency  reports  that  one 
such  loan  has  been  approved  for  a  proj- 
ect sponsored  by  an  organization  identi- 
fied with  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church. 
I  am  sure  that  the  administration's 
friend  from  New  York  will  admit  his  as- 
sociation with  this  organization.  A  more 
complete  description  of  this  project  and 
the  loans  follows. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarumous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Housing  and  Hoick 

Ftnanci  Acknct, 
OmcK  or  THi  Administkatok, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12, 19€3. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williaics, 
U.S.  Senate. 
W<uhington,  D.C. 

DxAs  Senatos  Wn.T.T*M»:  On  February  8, 
by  telephone  to  my  office,  you  asked  that 
we  supply  you  with  information  on  any 
actions  taken  by  this  Agency  in  the  housing 
programs  It  administers  on  applications  by 
Mr.  AoAM  Clatton  Powili.,  Jr.,  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  Foundation,  or  other  organi- 
zations In  which  Mr.  Poweu,  is  known  to  be 
a  participant  or  to  have  an  interest.  This 
letter  is  in  response  to  that  request  and  also 
to  your  letters  of  February  8  to  Commis- 
sioner Sidney  H.  Woolner  of  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  and  to  me  asking 
for  similar  information. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  we  can  identify  no  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
gage approved  for  a  project  sponsored  by  an 
organization  with  which  Mr.  Pomtkll  Is  in 
any  way  Identified.  Only  one  loan  has  been 
granted  to  such  an  organization,  that  being 
a  direct  loan  for  senior  citizens  housing  ap- 
proved for  the  Morris  Park  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  CouncU.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  in  the 
amount  of  »1,348,000.  of  which  $79,000  haa 
been  disbursed. 


In  order  that  this  report  may  be  complete 
tn  itself.  I  am  including  certain  information 
already  suppUed  you  in  my  letters  of  No- 
vember 14,  1962,  and  December  18,  1962,  In 
response  to  your  earlier  inquiries. 

Two  constituents  of  this  Agency,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration,  have 
received  proposals  or  applications  from  or- 
ganizations of  the  kind  you  describe.  I  am 
reporting  on  each  separately. 

FESEKAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

This  is  a  program,  not  of  loans,  but  of  in- 
surance of  mortgage  loans  made  by  private 
lending  institutions.  Under  section  203  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  mortgage  loans 
are  insured  for  one-  to  four-family  dwell- 
ings. Under  other  sections  of  the  act, 
mortgage  loans  are  Insured  for  multifamlly 
projects.  Including  loans  under  section  231 
for  the  construction  or  the  purchase  and 
rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  for  elderly 
persons,  and  loans  under  section  221(d)(3) 
at  below-market  interest  rates  for  housing 
for  families  of  low  and  moderate  income 
sponsored  by  nonprofit  or  limited  dividend 
corporations,  cooperatives,  or  certain  public 
bodies. 

One-  to  four-family  housing:  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  is  unable  to 
identify  any  loans  of  this  kind  which  may 
have  been  insured  in  the  name  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powkll,  J*.,  or  any  organization  in 
which  he  is  a  participant  or  has  an  inter- 
est. However,  the  FHA  has  insured  more 
than  6.4  million  home  mortgages,  and  It  is 
not  possible  to  say  with  certainty  that  Mr. 
PowixL  has  not  been  a  mortgagor  or  an  as- 
sociate of  a  mortgagor  In  one  of  these. 

Multifamlly  projects:  The  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  has  not  Insured  or  ap- 
proved for  insiirance  any  mortgage  loan  for 
a  multifamlly  project  on  the  application  of 
Adam  Clatton  Powxix,  Jr.,  or  any  organi- 
zation in  which  he  is  known  to  be  a  partici- 
pant or  have  an  interest.  It  haa,  however, 
received  and  given  some  consideration  to 
proposals  submitted  by  organizations  with 
which  Mr.  Pownx  Is  identified  for  mortgage 
Insurance  for  two  projects  for  elderly  per- 
sons under  section  231,  and  five  projects  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families  under 
section  221(d)  (3). 

Proposals  under  section  231  (housing  for 
the  elderly)  are  as  follows: 

Hotel  2400,  Washington,  DC.  (rehabilita- 
tion), 407  units  In  8-story  structure.  Pre- 
liminary proposal  submitted  on  March  6, 
1962,  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Poimdatlon, 
Inc.  Requested  mortgage  amount,  •4.850,- 
000  to  cover  cost  of  acquisition  of  property 
at  price  of  $2,250,000  and  Its  rehabilitation 
to  standards  required  in  this  program.  In- 
terest would  be  at  5 '4  i>ercent  plus  one-half 
of  1  i>ercent  mortgage  insurance  premium. 
Nonprofit  mortgagor  approved  as  eligible 
sponsor.  Proposal  assxunee  project  will  bene- 
fit from  tax  abatement  under  legislation  not 
yet  enacted.  Proposal  found  feasible  at 
•4,500,000,  subject  to  granting  of  tax  abate- 
ment and  compliance  with  FHA  require- 
ments. Without  tax  abatement  the  project 
cannot  go  forward.  Agency  has  not  en- 
dorsed nor  has  it  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  proposed    tax  abatement   legislation. 

Douglas  Hotel,  Newark,  N.J.  (rehabilita- 
tion). Preliminary  proposal  submitted  on 
October  16,  1962,  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Foundation,  Inc.,  for  purchase  of  property  at 
price  of  •1,400.000  and  rehabilitation  to 
provide  183  units  In  8-story  structure. 
Preapplication  analysis  now  underway.  No 
cost  estimates  available.  No  determination 
as  to  feasibility  of  project.  No  determina- 
tion as  to  eligibility  of  nonprofit  mortgagor. 

As  explained  in  my  «arller  letters,  the 
amount  of  the  insured  mortgage  under  sec- 
tion 231  may  Include  costs  of  both  piu"chas« 
and  rehabilitation,  the  limit*  for  a  nonprofit 


sponsor  being  the  estimated  value  or  tK. 
property  before  rehabilitation  plus  the  »i 
of  rehabilitation,  or  the  value  of  the  pronST 
as  rehabilitated,  whichever  Is  the  '-taca      ^ 

One  proposal  under  section  2ai(<j'w,v 
( housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  t^ 
lies)  U  under  review,  as  follows:  The  T^ 
Bronx.  N.Y.  (new  construction),  358  ^S 
in  24-story  structure.  Proposal  for  loo^«? 
cent,  •4,938,000  FHA-lnsured  mortgae*  i 
below  market  interest  rate  (31b  p«^^ 
submitted  June  5.  1962,  with  Morris  ^i 
Senior  Citizens  Housing  Council,  Inc  »« 
organization  related  to  the  Abyssinian  Bt^ 
tlst  Church,  as  mortgagor.  EllgiblUty  «» 
nonprofit  mortgagor  approved.  Project  wouS 
require  at  least  40  percent  tax  abatemttt 
under  New  York  State  law  In  order  to  h. 
economically   feasible. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Industrial  Devei 
opment  &  Building  Corp..  of  Dallw  Tm" 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Poi^ 
Foundation,  has  made  Inquiries  of  the  D»iu, 
and  Fort  Worth  offices  of  the  Federal  Hout- 
Ing  Administration  regarding  sultablUty  of 
Bites  for  two  projects  in  Dallas  and  one  ij 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  for  development  of  houj. 
ing  under  section  221(d)(3).  One  site  in 
Dallas  has  been  found  not  suitable,  and  now 
has  been  approved.  Also.  I  am  Informed  Uut 
the  Indianapolis  office  of  the  Federal  Houilai 
Administration  has  under  consideration  1 
preliminary  proposal  from  the  Harlemco  De- 
velopment Corp.,  acting  on  behalf  of  thi 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  Foundation.  On  thett, 
I  have  no  further  Information  at  this  tljat 

In  addition,  the  Adam  Clayton  Poiren 
Foundation  has  informed  the  FHA  that  It 
is  doing  preliminary  work  on  proposals  for 
projects  under  section  221(d)(3)  In  Illlnoh, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  UMt- 
sippl.  Louisiana,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  Out 
actual  proposals  have  been  submitted  to  PHA 
offices  In  these  States  for  projects  sponsoitd 
by  this  or  any  related  organization. 

communitt  FACILrniS  administratiom 
Under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  as  amended  by  the  Housing  Act  of  Itn, 
the  Community  Facilities  AdmlnlstraUa 
makes  loans,  which  may  be  for  100  percent  o( 
development  cost,  to  assist  private,  nonproilt 
corporations,  cooperatives,  and  certain  public 
bodies  and  agencies  to  provide  housing  and 
related  facilities  for  elderly  families  and  pw- 
sons.  Loans  may  run  for  as  long  as  60  jmn. 
One  such  loan  has  been  approved  for  a  proj- 
ect sponsored  by  an  organization  IdenttlM 
with  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church.  A  de> 
scrlptlon  of  this  project  follows: 

Moms  Park  project.  15-21  West  IMtH 
Street,  New  York,  N.T.  (new  construction). 
Preliminary  application  made  by  Abyssinitn 
Baptist  Church.  November  3,  1960.  itJ\att 
and  resubmitted  March  29,  1961,  by  Mocrli 
Park  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Council.  Inc.,» 
new  nonprofit  organization  certified  by  Sttti 
of  New  York.  Loan  approved  August  24,  l«ei. 
in  amount  of  •1.348,000  at  3%  percent  inter- 
est, with  a  repayment  period  of  50  yean,  fer 
construction  of  97-unlt  building.  Amoof 
other  terms  and  conditions,  contract  specified 
rent  schedule  to  meet  needs  of  lower  middle 
Income  occupants  and  assumed  abatement  of 
real  estate  taxes  under  New  York  1«». 
Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  disbursed  by 
CFA  to  corporation  February  26,  1962,  for 
purchase  of  lO.OOO-square-foot  property; 
•4,000  subsequently  disbursed  to  cover  cost 
of  demolition  on  site.  Amount  disbursed  •*- 
cured  by  land  acquired.  Interest  paymentt 
current.  Corporation  on  January  14,  1963, 
reported  construction  bids  opened  January 
9  were  In  excess  of  amount  of  loan  by  •140.- 
000  and  requested  Increase  of  loan  In  thli 
amount.  On  January  30,  CFA  rejected  ap- 
plication for  Increased  loan  on  grounds  tb»t 
Increase  in  rents  resulting  from  Urgt 
amount  and  prospective  tax  expense,  would 
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be 


incompatible  with   purpose   of    program. 


Sponsors 


sdvise   they   will    adjust   plans   to 


nduoe   construction    costs    and    readvertise 

for  bids- 
one  additional  proposal  by  the  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  Foundation  for  a  loan  under 
asction  202  has  been  presented  to  the  Com- 
JoTmity  Facilities  Administration.  On  No- 
^mber  16,  1962,  a  representative  of  Austin 
AMOclates,  of  New  York,  submitted  an  appll- 
altton  on  behalf  of  the  foundation  for  a  loan 
m  the  amount  of  •1,691,000  for  construction 
of  a  121-unlt  housing  development  for  el- 
derly persons  at  a  site  in  New  Brunswick, 
Mj.  Mr.  Austin  was  advised  that  the  appli- 
cation lacked  necessary  supporting  data,  and 
subsequently  the  proposed  site  was  found  In- 
appropriate and  was  disqualified  for  further 
consideration. 

This  rteum6  reflects  this  Agency's  policy  of 
nroceedlng  proposals  and  applications  sub- 
mitted to  It  by  Mr.  PowDx  or  his  associates 
tn  exactly  the  same  manner  as  all  others. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  I  point 
out  that  this  loan  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  my  earlier  report  was  a  100- 
pereent  loan  for  $1,348,000  for  a  50-year 
period  at  3%  percent  interest. 

I  overlooked  another  point.  I  imder- 
stand  that  he  claims  since  to  have  re- 
signed from  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
R)undation ;  however,  the  Agency  record 
still  shows  him  associated  with  the  com- 
pany. I  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
Department's  letter  which  shows  how 
far  this  company  was  expanding : 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Industrial  Devel- 
opment and  Building  Corp.,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Foondatlon,  has  made  inquiries  of  the  Dallas 
and  Port  Worth  offices  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  regarding  suitability  of 
iltea  for  two  projects  In  Dallas  and  one  in 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  for  development  of  hous- 
ing under  section  221(d)(3).  One  site  in 
Dallas  has  been  found  not  suitable,  and  none 
has  been  approved.  Also,  I  am  informed 
that  the  Indianapolis  office  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  under  consider- 
ation a  preliminary  proposal  from  the  Har- 
lemco Development  Corp.,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Foundation.  On 
these,  I  have  no  further  Information  at  this 
time. 

According  to  a  news  story  which  ap- 
peared on  the  wire  services  a  couple  of 
days  after  I  made  my  remarks  they  re- 
ported the  rejection  of  those  two  proj- 
ects in  the  Dallas  area. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  report 
which  outlines  the  proposed  expansion 
of  the  activities  of  the  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Foundation  into  several  other 
States. 

I  quote  from  the  letter: 

In  addition,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Potmdatlon  has  Informed  the  FHA  that  It  is 
doing  "preliminary  work"  on  proposals  for 
projects  under  section  221(d)(3)  In  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  that  ac- 
tual proposals  have  been  submitted  to  FHA 
offices  in  these  States  for  projects  sponsored 
by  this  or  any  related  organization. 

The  entire  letter  appears  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  merely  point  out  that  the 
foundation,  whose  background  I  have  a 
perfect  right  to  inquire  into,  was  appar- 


ently making  plans  based  upon  FHA 
approval  for  a  move  into  a  14-State  area 
to  develop  housing  projects  which  were 
to  be  financed  or  insured  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment.  The  company  to  which 
they  refer,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Foundation,  is  the  one  which  was  nego- 
tiating these  loans  of  around  $11  million 
on  property  upon  which  it  had  an  option 
to  buy  at  around  $8.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  one  reason  that  this 
friend  of  the  administration  can  say  that 
he  personally  is  not  negotiating  any  of 
these  loans  is  that  each  one  of  these 
projects  and  each  one  of  the  negotiated 
loans  or  mortgage  guarantees  are  being 
negotiated  under  the  name  of  different 
corporations.  There  are  a  whole  series 
of  corp>orations  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated. For  a  man  merely  to  come  out 
and  say,  "I  have  no  loan  under  my  own 
name"  does  not  mean  anything  at  all. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these 
are  agency  reix>rts  that  I  axa  placing  in 
the  Record  here  today.  If  they  are  in 
error.  It  is  their  fault,  but  they  should 
certainly  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Some  of  this  information  was  put  in 
the  Record  during  the  earlier  debate. 
The  additional  information  I  have  since 
obtained.  It  all  shows  the  extent  of  the 
operation  of  this  friend  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

These  repKjrts  show  clearly  the  extent 
to  which  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  gone  to  shovel  out  money  to  their 
friend. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  his  press  conference  yesterday 
still  defending  these  grants  and  loans. 

Continuing  reading  from  the  wire 
service  concerning  the  gentleman's 
statement  yesterday,  I  quote: 

On  his  taxes,  which  WnxtAMs  said  were 
delinquent — 

The  friend  of  the  administration  re- 
pUed— 
I  always  pay  my  taxes  and  pay  them  early. 

Mr.  President,  if  he  thinks  his  taxes 
are  all  paid  he  had  better  read  the  Com- 
missioner's letter  of  December  31.  1962, 
which  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  again 
today. 

If  I  understand  the  English  language 
he  had  better  look  again. 

I  continue  quoting  from  the  wire 
service : 

PowKix  said  his  present  tax  difficulties  with 
the  Government  stenamed  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  attempt  to  collect  through 
civil  action  taxes  that  the  Government  failed 
to  get  through  criminal  proceedings,  which 
were  dismissed.  The  Government's  claims 
now  are  in  the  TJB.  Tax  Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  basis  for  my  inquiry 
in  connection  with  his  tax  delinquency 
was  that  in  the  face  of  those  $11  million 
loans  that  were  being  negotiated,  in  the 
face  of  a  $250,000  grant  which  was  being 
made  to  a  corporation  formed  by  this 
Member  of  the  Congress — or  should  I 
say  a  friend  of  the  administration — I  was 
very  much  interested  in  knowing  wheth- 
er or  not  a  newspaper  story  charging 
him  with  delinquency  in  his  taxes  was 
accurate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 


ton Daily  News  on  November  8,  1962, 
entitled  "Powell  Asked  To  Pay  $49.9S4 
in  Back  Taxes '  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

This  newspaper  article  appeared  prior 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  his  tax  delinquency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Powell  AsKxn  To  Pat  •49.984  im  Back  Taxsb 
(By  William  Stelf) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  asked 
Representative  AnAM  Clattom  Powvlx,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York,  Just  elected  to  his  10th 
term  in  Congress,  to  pay  •40.984  It  claims  he 
owes  In  back  taxes  and  penalties  on  his  In- 
come from  1949  through  1955. 

Representative  Powell's  lawyers  here, 
Edward  Bennett  WUUams  and  Colman  B. 
Stein,  deny  he  owes  the  money  and  have  filed 
Representative  Powell's  denial  in  U£.  Tax 
Court.  The  IRS  has  untU  next  Monday  to 
reply. 

Representative  Powell's  deficiency  notice 
was  sent  to  him  last  AprU  18,  after  which  he 
had  90  days  either  to  pay  or  to  petition  the 
tax  court  for  a  hearing.  Representative 
PowxLL  asked  for  a  hearing  and  Judge  Nor- 
man O.  Tietjens  granted  a  time  extension  for 
filing  briefs,  because  of  the  case's  complexity. 

Meanwhile,  in  AprU  1960,  Representative 
Powell's  criminal  trial  In  New  York  on 
charges  of  tax  evasion  ended  in  a  hung  jury. 

The  IRS  dropped  its  criminal  case  against 
the  Congressman,  who  is  pastor  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Baptist  Church  in  Harlem,  In  April 
1961,  after  deciding  there  was  no  realistic 
chance  of  prosecuting  successfully. 

The  civil  action  covers  a  far  wider  span  of 
years  than  the  criminal  case. 

According  to  IRS  tax  examiners.  Represen- 
tative Powell  was  "deficient"  In  his  tax  pay- 
ments by  these  amounts:  1949,  •5,512;  1950. 
•2,643;  1951,  97,442;  1952,  •6,203;  1953.  $2,141; 
1954,  9940;  1955,  •1,124.  Total  deficiency  was 
calculated  by  IRS  as  •26.007.  The  penalty. 
IRS  figured,  would  be  •14.976. 

In  all  these  years  except  1951  Representa- 
tive Powell,  chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Conunittee,  filed  a  joint  re- 
turn with  his  former  wife,  pianist  Hazel 
Scott.  She  is  Jointly  liable.  In  1951,  Repre- 
sentative Powell  filed  a  separate  return. 

Representative  Powell's  lawyers  contend 
the  IRS  commissioner  "erred"  and,  in  stand- 
ard legal  terminology,  ask  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
to  "try  this  case,  determine  the  amount  of 
deficiency"  and  "find  no  penalty  may  be 
asserted." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  based  upon  that  article  and 
other  rumors  to  that  effect.  I  thought 
it  was  proper  to  find  out  the  financial 
background  of  the  man  who  was  getting 
these  thousands  or  millions  so  freely 
from  the  administration.  It  is  true 
some  were  in  the  form  of  guaranteed 
loans  and  guarantees  of  mortgages  for 
his  companies,  but  part  was  in  the  form 
of  outright  grants.  I  directed  an  in- 
quiiT  to  the  Treasui-y  Department  and 
their  reply  will  again  be  placed  in  the 
Record  today. 

In  this  letter  dated  December  31, 
1962.  signed  by  Mr.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin, 
he  outlined  the  deficiencies  in  the  taxes 
of  this  individual. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  prosecuting  this 
man  for  tax  evasion  and  charging  him 
with  fraud  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
see  the  Attorney  Greneral  hold  a  special 
press  conference  to  emphasize  what  a 
great  job  he  is  doing. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  enfOTce  the  law. 
and  in  doing  so  I  suggest  that  the  At- 
torney General  get  his  mind  off  the  1964 
election. 

For  the  year  1951  the  Treasury  De- 
partment assessed  a  tax  delinquency 
against  this  man  of  $7,442.12.  There 
was  a  fraud  penalty  of  $3,721.06  and  an 
estimated  tax  penalty  of  $533.34.  or  a 
total  of  $11,696.52.  That  was  the  pro- 
posed tax  for  that  1  year  plus  interest 
up  to  the  time  when  it  may  be  paid. 

In  addition,  there  were  6  other  years 
in  which  delinquencies  were  reported. 
There  were  deficiencies  in  the  years 
1949,  1950,  1952,  1953,  1954,  and  1955. 
They  are  all  tabulated  in  this  letter 
which  I  shall  place  in  the  Record. 

AH  I  have  to  say  is  that  for  a  man 
who  now  maintains  that  he  has  paid  his 
taxes  on  time,  it  is  a  rather  peculiar 
letter  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  be  writing  about  his  status 
With  that  agency. 

In  making  this  statement  I  fully  re- 
spect the  right  of  this  individual  Just 
as  that  of  any  other  taxpayer  to  con- 
test the  Department's  claim  in  the 
courts,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  filed 
a  claim  for  back  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  clear,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, dated  December  31.  in  which  he 
outlines  these  delinquent  taxes,  be 
printed  again  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJS.  Trxasdkt  Depastmxnt, 

Intxkmai.  Revektjk  Servicx, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  31. 1962. 
Bon.  John  J.  Wnj.iAUS, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wctshington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Sknatoh  Wn.T.iAMs:  Tt^is  refers  to 
your  letter  of  December  5.  1962.  concerning 
Bepreaentative  Adam  C.  Powxu..  For  the  sake 
of  clarity  I  am  repeating  the  Inquiries  con- 
tained In  your  letter,  with  ovu-  response  di- 
rectly beneath  each  question. 

1.  Question.  The  total  amount  of  back 
taxes  which  Mr.  Poweix  owed,  along  with  the 
amount  of  the  penalties  and  the  accrued  In- 
terest due  as  of  that  date,  broken  down  by 
years. 

Answer.  The  amount  of  back  taxes  owed 
by  Mr.  Powdx  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined. The  Federal  Government  notified 
the  taxpayer  that  It  proposed  to  assess  cer- 
tain deficiencies  against  him  for  the  years 
1949  through  1955.  The  taxpayer  has  pe- 
titioned the  U.S.  Tax  CkJxirt  for  a  hearing 
on  these  matters.  The  records  of  the  Tax 
Court  reveal  the  following: 

DOCKET    NO.    2S50-62 

The  taxpayer  was  notified  on  April  18,  1962, 
that  the  Government  proposed  to  assess  the 
foUowing  deficiency  against  him  for  the  tax- 
able year  ezxled  December  31,   1951: 

Tax $7,  442. 12 

Fraud  penalty 3,721.06 

Estimated  tax  penalty 533.34 

Total 11,696.62 

DOCKXT  NO.  2851-S2 

The  taxpayer  was  notilled  on  April  18,  1962. 
that  the  Oovemment  pnqxwed  to  assess  the 
following  deficiencies   against   him  for   the 


taxable  years  ended  E>ec«mber  31,  1949,  1950, 
1952,  1953,  1954,  and  1956: 

J  941  1950 

Tax •6.812.41  $2,643.34 

Fraud  penalty 2.756  20  1.321.67 

Estimated    tax    pen- 
alty  515.66  408.31 

Total 8.784.27  4,373.32 

1952  J953 

Tax 6,203.00  2,141.59 

Fraud  penalty 3,  101   50  1.070  80 

Estimated    tax     pen- 
alty  346.75  37.87 

ToUl 9,651.25        3.250.26 

1954  1955 

Tax 940.69  1.124.81 

Fraud  penalty 470.35  562.41 

Estimated     tax    pen- 
alty  131.06  30.21 

Total 1,542.10       1.717.43 

2.  Question.  Has  Mr.  Powell  filed  timely 
tax  returns  In  each  of  the  years  beginning 
with  1950  through  1962?    If  not.  so  Indicate. 

Answer.  Mr.  Powxll  has  filed  individual 
income  tax  returns  for  the  years  1950 
through  1961.  The  return  for  1962  is  not  due 
to  be  filed  until  April  15,  1963.  The  tran- 
script of  accounts  received  from  our  field 
office  does  not  indicate  that  the  returns  foe 
the  years  1950  through  1961  were  delinquent 
when  filed. 

3.  Question.  Have  there  been  any  compro- 
mise settlements  on  income  taxes  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  Mr.  Powell 
or  any  of  his  companies  during  the  past  10 
years? 

Answer.  There  have  been  no  accepted  offers 
in  compromise  with  Mr.  Powell  during  the 
past  10  years. 

I  hope  that  this  satisfactorily  answers  your 
questions.    If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  me  know. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Mortimer  M.  Capun. 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Foundation  now  seems  to  be  an  orphan. 
Even  the  Congressman,  the  friend  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  is  repudiating 
it.  Perhaps  we  can  understand  why,  be- 
cause, if  the  easy  Grovemment  money  is 
all  being  shut  off  and  it  is  not  going  to 
get  these  loans,  perhaps  it  is  not  worth 
claiming. 

But  I  was  interested  to  know  when  it 
first  got  a  tax-exempt  status.  The  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  Foundation  was  both 
negotiating  and  planning  to  negotiate 
loans  in  a  14-State  area  to  start  housing 
projects.  Under  the  law,  it  should  have 
first  been  recognized  as  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization in  order  to  be  eligible.  I  di- 
rected a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  asked  on  what  date 
it  obtained  its  tax-exempt  status.  This 
would  determine  its  eligibility  for  loans 
to  be  considered  or  approved. 

I  have  a  letter,  which  I  shall  put  into 
the  Record,  signed  by  Mr.  Caplin,  dated 
February  19  of  this  year,  in  which  he 
says: 

An  appUcation  for  exemption  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Foun- 
dation was  received  by  the  Service  on  De- 
cember 28,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  long  after  some 
of  these  loans  were  about  to  be  approved. 


February  ^ 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  object  ^ 
my  calling  attention  to  the  fact  ttM 
here  was  a  company  which  was  nnl^ 
nized  by  one  agency  of  the  Goven^^ 
as  being  eligible  to  receive  loans  oo^ 
basis  that  it  was  an  approved  doqdm* 
organization,  yet  it  had  never  goo^ 
around  to  finding  out  whether  or  no^ 
could  qualify  imder  the  Treasury  iw 
partment  rules,  for  such  exempt  state. 
That  application  was  not  filed  unuTnl^ 
cember  28,  1962.  ^* 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  ». 
plication  was  filed  after  my  inquiiw 
were  placed  with  the  Departments. 

I  asked  the  Department  for  a  br«»k. 
down  as  to  who  were  the  incorpontiJ 
filing  this  application,  and  they  said  thu 
such  information  was  confidential,  m 
we  can  say  is  that  this  application  doci 
bear  the  name  of  the  Adam  ClaytoB 
Powell  Foundation,  which  seems  to  be  i 
rather  popular  name  in  the  administrj. 
tion  circles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter of  the  Commissioner  dated  F^bnan 
19  confirming  this  late  filing  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  RxvENtrE  Service, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  is^  795^ 
Hon.  John  J.  Wuxiams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  In  your  lettv  of 
February  8.  you  asked  to  be  furnished  with 
the  date  of  receipt  and  the  date  of  apprmi 
of  applications  for  exemption  from  Fedmi 
income  tax  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Ada 
Clayton  Powell  Foundation  and  the  iao- 
elated  Community  Teams,  Inc.  You  aln 
stated  that  you  will  appreciate  recelvli^  t 
complete  list  of  all  foundations,  orgialB. 
tions,  and  companies  whose  taz-eampt 
status  has  been  applied  for  or  appmcd 
which  are  controlled  by  Congressman  Po«u 
or  with  which  he  is  affiliated. 

An  application  for  exemption  submlttad 
on  behalf  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  l^nm- 
datlon  was  received  by  the  Service  on  De- 
cember 28.  1962.  A  ruling  in  regard  to  tUi 
application  has  not  yet  been  made. 

On  February  8.  I  replied  to  your  letter  (tf 
January  25.  concerning  the  application  of  tin 
Associated  Community  Teams.  Inc.  To  date, 
no  record  has  been  found  by  the  Service  tbit 
an  application  for  exemption  from  Pednl 
Income  tax  has  been  submitted  by  the  Abo- 
elated  Community  Teams.  Inc. 

The  Service  maintains  an  index  of  ap- 
nlzations  and  Institutions  applying  lor  uz 
exemption  and  the  action  taXen  thereon  attf 
in  alphabetical  order  by  name.  TherefOR. 
our  records  do  not  disclose  sponsors  of  appli- 
cations for  exemption,  or  show  the  nanm  o( 
officers,  directors,  or  trustees  of  exempt  ftwi- 
dations  and  organizations.  I  am  sure  70D 
know,  however,  that  information  with  respect 
to  applications  of  organizations  which  bare 
qualified  for  exemption  under  the  provlalow 
of  section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenne 
Code  of  1954  may  be  made  available  only  to 
twjcordance  with  the  statutory  provisions  ol 
sections  6104  and  8103(d)  of  the  code. 

I  will  be  happy  to  make  available  for  In- 
spection any  material  authorized  by  tbe  !>• 
upon  your  request  pursuant  to  tbe  appUesUe 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mortimer  M.  Caplin. 

Commissioner. 
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II-  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then, 
ur  president,  there  were  three  very 
rtereBting  editorials  published  following 
JJrSrUer  remarks,   one  appearing  In 


rently  chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  serving  his  10th  con- 
secutive term  as  the  choice  of  the  Harlem 
district  of  New  York  City.  Tbe  Kennedy  ad- 
j,„ ministration,  Mr.  Williams  aays.  "has  t)een 

^h  Washington  newspaper.     One,  un-     shoveling  the  taxpayers'  money"  out  to  Mr. 

Sir  the  date  of  February  6,  was  in  the     Powxll.  and  various  agencies  of  the  Govem- 

«    hinjfton  Daily  News;  one,  under  the     ment  have  been  "scrambling  around  to  see 

J  Tnf  February  7,  was  in  the  Washing-     who   could   give   Mr.   Powell  the  most  fa- 

JfnE^ening  Star;  and  another  was  pub-     vorabie  deal." 

SSed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Satur- 

^  February  9.    All  comment  upon  my 

^^[arks     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

[h«r  three  editorials  may  be  printed  at 

this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being   no   objection,   the   edi-        ,  ,       ,      *  „ 

* J«1«  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     and  his  companions  were  two  female  staff 

tonais  ^^    ,",,^„-.  members  of  the  House  committee. 

BicoRD.  as  follows 


Mr.  Williams  cites  some  examples.  One 
was  "a  tax-paid  Junket  •  •  •  financed 
through  the  State  Department"  for  Mr. 
Powell  and  "his  lady  friends"  in  Europe 
last  summer.  As  publicized  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Powell's  trip  was  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing "equal  opportunities"  of  women  abroad. 


[TTom 


the  Washington    (D.C  )    Dally   News, 


Feb.  6.  1963 
Taxpayers  and  Adam  Powell 

It  is  rare  that  a  Member  of  Congress  will 
m&ke  a  public  Issue  of  the  use.  or  abuse, 
of  taxpayer  funds  by  another  Member  of 
coDfiress. 

But  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Dela- 
,rere.  has  provided  one  of  those  rare  instances 
In  »  Senate  speech  about  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Congressman  from  Harlem. 

The  Senator  listed  these  favors  for  Mr. 
P0WIU-,  courtesy  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, at  taxpayer  expense: 

The  State  Department,  the  Senator  said. 
financed  a  Powell  Jxinket  to  Europe,  "where 
be  attended  all  the  night  spots  of  the  Eu- 
ropean capitals." 

(This  was  the  Congressman's  well-adver- 
tised  trip  last  summer  which  he  said  was 
UXen  to  study  equal  opportunities  for 
wMnen  abroad.  He  took  two  women  staff 
members  along.) 

The  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment. Senator  Williams  said,  provided 
an  outright  grant  of  8250,000  In  taxpayer 
money  to  a  New  York  agency,  incorporated 
by  Representative  Powell  and  associates. 
This  agency,  according  to  HEW,  was  to  set 
up  an  experimental  "domestic  peace  corps" 
and  an  "urban  service  corps"  to  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  Harlem. 

(Comment  by  Senator  Williams:  "Mr. 
Powell  •  •  •  Is  not  the  caliber  of  man 
whom  the  American  people  would  want  to 
set  an  example  for  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try.") 

In  addition.  Senator  Williams  cited  three 
applications  by  Representative  Powxll  and 
associates  for  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion approval  of  mortgage  Insurance  on 
housing  projects  for  low-income  and  elderly 
residents.  In  the  stage-by-stage  custom  of 
Federal  agencies,  these  applications  had  been 
approved  for  processing,  but  not  fully 
processed.  Senator  Williams'  doubts  about 
them  are  not  calculated  to  speed  the  process. 
Meanwhile  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  claims  against 
Ur.  Powxll  for  alleged  delinquent  taxes  as- 
seaaed  at  841,015.  Cases  now  pending  In  the 
courts. 
Taxpayers,  meet  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 


As  a  second  case,  the  Delaware  Senator 
cited  an  outright  grant  of  $250,000  by  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
to  Mr.  Powxll  and  associates  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  "a  domestic  peace  corps"  to 
study  Juvenile  delinquency  in  Harlem.  This 
action.  Mr.  Willlams  added,  was  "an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers." Mr.  Powell,  he  suggested,  Is  better 
equipped  to  sponsor  a  study  of  adult  de- 
linquency. The  Senator  also  mentioned 
applications  for  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion mortgage  Insurance  and  related  re- 
quests for  real  estate  tax  relief  on  several 
projects  sponsored  by  Mr.  Powxix  and  asso- 
ciates. And  finally.  Mr.  Williams  placed  on 
the  RECoao  a  letter  from  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Mortimer  Caplin  stating 
that  the  Government  had  notified  Mr 
Powxll  that  it  "prop>osed  to  assess"  him  for 
more  than  $40,000  In  tax  deficiencies  and 
penalties  for  the  years  1949  through  1955. 

Mr.  Powell's  personal  and  financial  af- 
fairs have  been  discussed  publicly  before, 
but  Mr.  Williams'  "wrap  up"  is  more  com- 
plete than  most.  The  New  Yorker  reportedly 
Is  now  In  Puerto  Rico — leaving  his  commit- 
tee and  such  major  legislative  matters  as 
the  administration's  aid-to-education  pro- 
gram behind.  Quite  possibly  neither  Mr. 
Powxll  nor  hla  constituents  care  what  is 
said,  done,  or  not  done.  Even  so,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' brief  and  documented  presentation 
to  the  Senate  should  be  required  reading  for 
a  lot  of  taxpayers,  for  some  Government  of- 
ficials, and  for  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  whose  sufferance  Mr. 
Powell  holds  his  seat. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet.  Feb.  9, 
1963) 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  B\-enlng  Star, 
Feb. 7, 1963) 
A  Senator  at  Wobk 

Senator  Williams,  Delaware  Republican,  Is 
8  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures. 
He  works  at  the  Job,  and  more  power  to  him 
for  it.  He  does  not  like  boondoggling,  or 
worse,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  and  neither 
should  the  taxpayers. 

So  it  is  that  Mr.  Williams  has  taken  the 
Senate  floor  to  place  on  the  Recoko  his  report 
of  a  relationship  between  public  funds  and 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  cut- 


Powell's    PXACE    COXPS 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  propriety 
of  an  attack  by  a  Senator  upon  a  Congress- 
man, there  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  In  favor 
of  Senator  Johk  J.  Williams'  bringing  Into 
the  open  charges  against  Representauve 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  And  whatever  may 
be  said  about  Mr.  Powell's  Junketeerlng  In 
Europe,  the  financing  of  his  domestic  peace 
corps,  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Williams, 
raises  a  rather  different  and  somewhat  more 
serious  question. 

Representative  Powell  and  some  associates 
established  a  body  called  Associated  Com- 
munity Teams,  Inc.,  which  In  turn  rented 
quarters  from  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Community  Center,  Inc.,  paying  924.000  for 
a  year's  lease;  then  Associated  Community 
Teams,  Inc..  got  a  grant  of  $250,000  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  the  terms  of  a  Juvenile  delin- 
quency statute  passed  by  Congress,  of  which. 
Incidentally,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Is  a 
Meml:>er. 

If  the  name  Adam  Clayton  Powell  seems 
to  appear  repetitiously  In  this  narrative.  It 
Is  becaiise  Adam  Clayton  Powxll  appears  to 
be  acting  in  a  number  of  capacities  under  a 


variety  of  hats.  It  may  be  that  there  Is 
nothing  wrong  here  and  that  all  theae  .\dam 
Clayton  Powill's  have  been  working  self- 
lessly  to  do  away  with  delinquency.  But  an 
explanation  from  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the 
Congressman,  about  Adam  Claytom  Powxll, 
the  realtor,  and  Adam  Clayton  Powxll.  the 
social  worker,  would  be  very  much  In  order. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  before  I  conclude — and  I  ap- 
preciate the  tolerance  of  the  Senate — I 
should  like  to  point  out  only  a  couple 
more  of  the  manners  in  which  it  is  some- 
times so  easy  to  confuse  an  issue  by  call- 
ing names  or  by  making  rash  statements.  • 
As  I  referred  to  earlier,  this  friend  or 
"protege"  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
defends  his  record  by  calling  "Williams 
a  'liar.'  "     Well,  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  a  name-calling  episode,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  on  a  previous  occasion,  when  I  was 
much  younger  than  I  am  now,  I  received 
a   good   thrashing   from   my   father   for 
trying  that.    I  was  cautioned  to  remem- 
ber always  that  when  one  starts  name 
calling  it  is  an  indication  that  one  rec- 
ognizes that  he  has  no  argument  to  de- 
fend his  case  and  that  no  man  can  throw 
mud  without  first  dirtying  his  own  hands. 
I  shall  continue  to  refer  to  this  man 
as  a  gentleman  or  as  a  friend  of  the 
Kennedy    administration    and    let    the 
record  speak  for  itself  as  tc  his  activities. 
But  I  will  do  my  part  to  keep  the  Record 
straight.    It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  to 
establish  his  virtue  by  coming  out  and 
saying,  "I  never  beat  my  wife  last  night" 
when  no  one  ever  suggested  that  t  e  had 
beaten  his  wife  the  previous  night. 

I  should  like  to  make  note  of  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  this  friend  of 
the  administration  which  he  describes 
as  an  emphatic  denial  to  charges  which 
he  referred  to  as  "lies."  I  shall  quote 
from  his  remarks  of  yesterday.  He  said, 
"It's  a  total  lie"  that  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration — the  FHA — "gave  me 
$11  million  in  loans  for  the  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  Foundation." 

No    one    ever   said   that   the   Federal 
Housing  Administration  gave  him   $11 
million  in  loans  or  in  grants  for  this  or 
any  other  foimdation.    I  did  say,  and  I 
say   it   again   today,  that   the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  was  in  the  proc- 
ess   of    ai^roving    loans    or    mortgage 
guarantees  which  were  negotiated  by  the 
Adam   Clayton  Powell   Foundation   for 
amounts  of  around  $11  million  on  prop- 
erty which  was  costing  only  about  $8Vi 
million.     Certainly,  even  though  these 
loans  had  been  i«)proved  they  would  not 
have  paid  the  money  direct  to  him.   They 
were  being  negotiated  by  the  Adam  Clay- 
ton   Powell    Foimdation    in    the    name 
either   of   the   foundation   itself   or   of 
affiliated  companies.   Any  loan  approved 
would  have  been  paid  to  Uie  companies — 
not  to  any  individual.    There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.    But  he  was  associated 
with  these  companies.    Let  us  not  get 
"fuzzy"   about   a   denial   in   saying,   "I 
never  got  anything."     He  never  would 
have  gotten  the  money  directly,  even  if 
approved.    The  money  would  have  gone 
to  the  companies  negotiating  the  loans. 
That  kind  of  a  denial  is  just  a  smoke- 
screen. 
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In  axiotber  of  his  so-called  denials  he 
resorted  to  a  purely  racial  statement 

I  regret  this  very  much  and  flatly  re- 
fuse to  reply  in  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  sorry  that  by 
denying  something  at  which  no  man  has 
ever  hinted  he  would  try  to  create  an 
issue  far  different  from  that  which  we 
are  discussing.  We  are  discussing  here 
financial  transactions  only. 

At  no  time  In  the  discussion  of  this 
case,  or  of  any  other  case  during  the  16 
years  in  which  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  on  any  other  occasion 
while  I  will  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  this  body,  have  I  ever,  or  will  I  ever, 
refer  to  any  man's  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tionality as  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  question  at  issue.  For  a  man  to  in- 
ject that  question  in  the  form  of  a  denial 
is  merely  again  trying  to  cloud  the  issue 
and  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
fact;  namely,  that  he  has  no  defense 
against  my  statement  wherein  I  said  that 
Government  money  has  been  poured  out 
freely  in  the  direction  of  this  friend  of 
the  administration  from  New  York. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  be  diverted  from 
my  efforts  to  obtain  an  accounting  for 
every  dollar. 

As  the  majority  leader  pointed  out,  I 
regret  to  say  that  there  has  been  far  too 
much  compassion  by  both  administra- 
tions for  this  individual.  I  have  said 
many  times,  Mr.  President,  and  I  repeat 
again,  I  do  not  think  either  political 
party  has  any  monopoly  on  virtue. 
There  are  just  as  many  members  in  the 
Democratic  Party  who  are  honest  and 
law-abiding  citizens  as  there  are  in  oiu- 
party.  There  are  good  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

But  when  a  man  does  something  wrong 
he  shotild  not  be  able  to  hide  behind  his 
doak  of  Immunity  or  in  the  shelter  of 
any  political  party.  We  should  not  re- 
frain from  criticism  because  he  is  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
when  we  see  something  in  any  financial 
transaction  which  needs  revealing. 
When  we  observe  something  wrong  in 
the  exipendltures  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
we  should  call  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  I  care  not  who  may  be 
Involved.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
in  a  factual  manner,  based  on  facts 
which  can  be  supported,  not  by  Innu- 
endo, and  to  do  so  without  any  name 
caning.  We  should  base  our  statements 
on  facts,  which  Is  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  here  today.  My  statement  here  to- 
day is  based  on  facts  which  were  an  ob- 
tained from  the  agencies  in  question. 

If  Senators  win  read  this  Record  they 
win  find  that  I  have  completely  sup- 
ported the  statements  I  have  made. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  Inf  aUible, 
but  when  I  make  a  mistake  I  win  correct 
it,  but  here  the  agency  statements  sup- 
port my  reiwrt. 

I  am  not  interested  in  engaging  in  any 
name  calling — and  I  want  to  make  that 
perfectly  clear — whether  it  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  outside  the  Cham- 
ber. I  Shall  comi^tdy  ignore  an  such 
tactics.  I  Shan  refer  only  to  a  m^n^  as 
he  is  involved  in  a  transaction  in  which 
I  may  think  there  has  been  something 
wrong. 


I  wish  to  say  here  that  my  remarks  on 

previous  occasions  and  my  remarks 
again  today  have  been  made  not  against 
the  conduct  or  voting  record  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  wiU  reserve  my  right  to  criticize 
outside  activities  Involving  expenditures 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

When  any  man  forms  a  company  on 
the  outside,  which  is  negotiating  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  grants  or 
loans,  then  the  transactions  of  that  com- 
pany properly  come  imder  the  scrutiny 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

I  point  out  a  glaring  result  of  what 
could  happen  if  we  in  the  Congress  ever 
adopted  a  procedure  which  is  different. 
Recently  the  Symington  committee  did 
an  exceUent  job  in  caUing  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  of  the  country  to  sub- 
stantial overpayments  in  the  stockpil- 
ing program  as  it  had  been  administered. 
Suppose  we  adopted  a  rule  that  no  com- 
pany In  which  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  held 
an  Important  position  could  be  criticized 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  would 
mean  that  aU  any  company  which  was 
engaged  in  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  which  wanted  to  perform  a 
shady  operation  had  to  do  would  he  to 
have  a  Member  of  the  Congress  on  Its  ex- 
ecutive board  in  an  important  position. 
Then  under  such  a  rule,  all  Members  of 
Congress  would  automatically  be  pre- 
vented from  criticizing  the  company  or 
from  casting  any  reflection  on  that 
Member  of  Congress. 

We  are  not  a  privileged  class  that  is 
above  the  law. 

I  know  no  one  here  has  any  Intention 
of  enforcing  any  such  rule.  That  is  the 
reason  why  no  objection  was  made  here 
today  as  I  make  these  remarks.  I  know 
Members  on  both  sides  want  these  csises 
decided  on  the  facts,  and  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  they  have  given  me  this 
afternoon. 

The  evidence  presented  here  today 
was  fuUy  documented.  No  one  is  taking 
exception  to  It.  It  was  presented  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  served  notice 
to  aU  Senators  who  are  interested  that 
I  was  going  to  make  this  statement  I 
repeated  this  notice  three  or  four  times 
during  the  time  I  was  yielding  to  Sena- 
tors earlier  this  afternoon.  I  know  of 
no  (me  who  Is  interested  in  this  subject 
who  was  not  notified. 

I  want  the  Rjecord  to  show  again  that 
this  statement  stands  as  criticism  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  administration 
has  beea.  pouring  out  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars In  a  loose  manner  to  companies 
which  had  been  formed  by  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  think  such  action  was  indefensible. 
I  only  wish  the  Attorney  General,  who 
went  out  of  his  way  yesterday  to  brag 
about  the  operations  of  one  of  these 
companies,  would  cooperate  hi  helping 
me  obtain  reports  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  for  the  past  2  weeks  as  to 
how  they  have  been  spending  the  money. 
All  interested  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  able  to  examine  how  these  ex- 
penditures are  being  made. 

Mr.  President,  on  one  last  point.  In 
the  Dally  News  of  today  it  was  stated 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  de- 
fended his  European  junkets  with  two 
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women    staffers    d'oring   last   ,„ 
congressional  session,  by  saying* 

I  made  Uie  only  survey  on  the 
Market  on  the  U^S.  economy.  TlkB 
on  my  staff  went  to  other  areaa  aa^'** 
result  the  House  passed  an  equ*l-na»2-.* 
equal-work  bill  for  women,  but  It  HuifT 
the  Senate.  "  o»4  h 

I  thought  it  would  be  interestln.  t. 
put  in  the  Record  at  this  Ume  thTfJ* 
that  H.R.  11677.  which  was  the  so^^ 
bill  for  equal  pay  to  prevent  discrtal? 
tion  on  accoimt  of  sex  in  the  paj^amt 
of  wages  by  employers,  was  report^! 
the  House  committee  on  May  17  19^ 
and  it  passed  the  House  on  July  25  Utj 
This  was  2  weeks  before  the  tkoL 
Europe  began.  " 
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WHITE  HOUSE  TO  CONTROL  STD 
DENT  JOB   PATRONAGE 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  an  ». 
tide  by  Mr.  Joseph  Young,  which  to. 
pears    on    the    front    page    of    todw^ 
Washington  Evening  Star,  meritscmi 
ment.  " 

The  article  is  captioned:  "White 
House  To  Control  Student  Job  Patwo- 
age."  and  states  that  a  so-called  clear- 
ance sjrstem  has  been  set  up  whereby  the 
names  of  all  students  who  have  filed 
applications  for  simimer  employment  to 
Government  agencies  will  be  sent  to  tbe 
White  House.  A  White  House  aid  le- 
portedly  did  not  deny  that  poUtfctl 
patronage  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  net 
clearance  system. 

Mr.  Yoxmg  reports  that  the  feeling 
among  Government  career  personnel  of- 
ficers is  that  it  Is  wrong  to  play  polltki 
where  young  people  are  concerned,  pw- 
ticularly  among  college  students  whoue 
the  Government's  hope  for  the  futon 
as  far  as  filling  key  career  Jobs  is  eoo- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
summer  employment  program  is  to  pro- 
vide training  to  yoxmg  college  men  and 
women  who  we  hope  will  see  fit  to  "««>■ 
a  career  in  the  nonpartisan  civil  aenke 
of  our  country.  It  is  completdy  eoo- 
trary  to  the  piu-pose  of  the  program  to 
let  partisan  political  patronage  creep  In 
when  It  comes  to  selecting  these  summer 
trainees. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  this  td- 
minlstration  feels  such  an  irredstlUe 
urge  to  play  politics  with  our  civil  aervlee 
system.  First  there  was  the  shoddnc 
directive  to  clvU  service  employees  tlist 
they  would  be  expected  to  participate  in 
trying  to  sell  proposed  new  prograni  ts 
the  general  public.  This  was  belatedly 
and  grudgingly  withdrawn  due  to  the 
general  revulsion  of  the  public  in  genaral 
and  career  civil  service  employees  In 
particular.  Next  our  civil  service  em- 
ployees were  pressiu-ed  to  buy  $100  ttt- 
ets  to  the  Democratic  fund  nMm 
dinner  here  through  the  clever  device  (rf 
having  them  invited  to  cocktail  partlei 
of  their  bosses  if  they  had  purchased  » 
ticket.  Numerous  incidents  of  this  un- 
toward behavior  were  reported  in  the 
Washington  press.  And  now.  this  ad- 
ministration apparently  is  not  going  to 
wait  until  people  have  civil  service  statm 
for  an  opportunity  to  engage  In  partisan 
political  activities.  Now  the  proposal  i» 
to  go  to  work  on  the  trainees  them- 


^yes — young  college  men  and  women, 
niost  of  whom  are  not  even  old  enough  to 
^te.  Those  with  the  right  ix>litical 
eonnectlons  will  flnd  that  they  are  given 
preferential  treatment  over  those  with 
the  wrong  political  connections  or  with 
none  at  all. 

This  Is  wrong,  Mr.  President.  And  I 
hope  that  the  White  House  will  swiftly 
Buike  It  clear  that  partisan  political  con- 
alderatlons  will  play  absolutely  no  part 
whatsoever  In  the  consideration  of  the 
applications  for  summer  trainee  posi- 
tions, and  that  the  treatment  of  these 
ai^llcations  will  make  it  clear  beyond 
question  that  such  a  policy  is  indeed  be- 
ing followed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Young  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoRn. 
as  follows : 

WHme  House  To  Control  Stxtdeitt  Job 
Patkonagk 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  White  House  has  taken  control  over 
tbe  patronage  of  the  more  than  10,000  stu- 
dent summer  jobs  In  Oovernment. 

At  a  White  House  meeting  la£t  week,  which 
ma  held  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  some  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's aids  met  with  the  political  appointees 
of  various  agencies  who  are  Involved  In 
patronage  work. 

A  clearance  system  was  set  up  whereby 
the  names  of  all  students  who  have  filed  ap- 
plications for  summer  employment  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  be  sent  to  the  White 
House. 

Tbe  State  from  which  the  student  halls, 
plus  the  coUege  he  Is  attending  (If  any) .  wUl 
be  Included  In  the  Information  sent  to  the 
White  House. 

W&SHINCTON    JOBS 

The  jobs  nxalnly  are  In  Washington  and 
last  from  June  through  Augiist. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Davles,  a  White  House  staff 
assistant,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  meeting, 
•aid  the  purpose  of  the  new  system  was  to 
assure  coordination  In  order  that  the  agen- 
cies could  make  best  use  of  the  students' 
talent. 

Ulm  Davles  did  not  deny  that  political 
patronage  la  one  of  the  aims  of  the  V^hlte 
House  clearance  system,  but  declared  that 
the  Kennedy  administration's  primary  con- 
cern Is  that  the  student  talent  be  put  to 
the  best  xise  possible  and  groomed  for  reg- 
ular Federal  employment  when  they  grad- 
oate. 

ClvU  Service  Commission  officials  have  pri- 
vately eipreased  dismay  at  the  latest  turn 
of  events. 

While  there  has  always  been  quite  a  bit 
0*  personal  patronage  involved  In  summer 
Government  Jobs,  applicants  have  had  to 
pass  ClvU  service  exanu  for  clerical,  typists, 
and  stenographer  Jobs.  And  In  the  case 
of  student  trainee  Jobe.  In  which  ooUege 
students  take  Federal  summer  employment 
in  connecUon  with  what  the  Government 
bopes  wUl  be  their  Federal  professions  after 
graduation,  they  are  selected  from  clvU  serv- 
ice registers. 

TOP    YOUTHS    CKMTiriKD 

The  feeling  among  Oovernment  career  per- 
•onnel  offlcera  is  that  it  la  wrong  to  play 
poUUcs  where  young  people  are  concerned, 
particularly  among  coUege  students  who  are 
toe  Oovemmenfs  hope  for  the  futtire  as  far 
u  fUiing  key  career  Jobs  are  concerned. 

It's  no  secret  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
"ummer  student  Jobs  ar*  imed  on  a  per- 
gonal patronage  basU  each  year.  Govern- 
ment offlclala— poUUcal  and  career— have 
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hired  their  own  sons  and  daughters  as  well 
as  the  children  of  friends  or  Members  of 
Congress.  However,  the  CSC  has  been  care- 
ful to  certify  only  the  top  qualifiers  on  the 
student  trainee  exam. 

The  White  House  Job  clearance  sjrstem  may 
be  an  effort  to  channel  these  Jobe  in  a  more 
political  patronage  area,  whereby  more  sons 
and  daughters  of  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  and  key  Democratic  supporters  and 
contributors  may  get  summer  Jobs  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress  has  shown  Increased  Interest  in 
these  summer  Jobs.  Last  year  the  House  ap- 
proved a  bill  to  apportion  these  Jobe  on  a 
State-by-state  basis.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  most  of  these  Jobs  to  stu- 
dents outside  of  the  Washington  area.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  failed  to  act  on  the  bill 
before  adjournment. 

MOVE  BILLS  THIS  TEAS 

This  year  a  half  dozen  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  to  achieve  the  same 
objective. 

In  discussing  the  White  House  Job  clear- 
ance system,  Miss  Davles  said  It  was  a  move 
to  channel  the  best  possible  talent  to  the 
places  in  Government  where  It  could  be  used 
most  effectively. 

She  said  that,  for  example,  if  an  agency 
finds  that  Its  summer  Job  vacancies  are  aU 
filled  up.  a  place  for  a  bright  student  could 
be  found  in  another  Government  agency 
through  a  coordinated  placement  system  set 
up  in  the  White  House. 

Miss  Davles  refused  to  answer  directly 
whether  the  program  also  Involved  poUtlcal 
patronage,  other  than  saying  that  there  al- 
ways has  been  some  patronage  in  summer 
student  Jobs  In  Government. 

Prestunably,  students  still  will  have  to 
pass  an  exam  to  get  the  summer  Jobs. 

Last  year's  Government  summer  Job  pro- 
gram for  students  was  given  great  emphasis 
by  the  administration,  with  President  Ken- 
nedy and  other  top  Government  officials  ad- 
dressing the  students. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  obtahied  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  rose. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader,  on  condition  that  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RULE  XIX  OP  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  I  should  Uke  to  make  brief  refer- 
ence to  rule  XIX.  There  is  a  reason  why 
rule  Xrx  exists.  Tlie  rules  are  designed 
to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  courtesy 
and  comity  between  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  my  opinion,  the  same  spirit 
should  prevail  between  Senate  and  House 
Members.  I  do  not  question  any  Sena- 
tor's right  to  put  facts  in  the  Record; 
indeed.  I  welcome  It  and  urge  Senators 
to  continue  to  do  It.  However,  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  comment  on 
Members  of  Congress  will  fall  into  harsh 
and  contemptuous  acrimony,  with  a  con- 
sequent breakdown  in  relations  between 
Members. 

I  make  this  statement  at  this  time  in 
order  to  bring  a  word  of  caution  to 
Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  I  agree  completely  with 
the  statement  he  has  made.  I  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks  that  the 
Senate  could  not  properly  function 
without  such  a  rule.    I  hope  I  have  al- 


ways kept  my  remarks  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, and  will  always  continue  to  do  so. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  un- 
worthy motives  to  other  Members  of 
Congress,  whether  they  be  Members  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Senate.  We  must 
not  question  their  integrity. 

However,  there  is  a  difference  with  re- 
spect to  outside  activities. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  At  the  same  time, 
the  niles  must  provide  as  they  do ;  other- 
wise, a  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
immune  from  any  exposure  of  wrong- 
doing. The  Senator  from  Montana  does 
not  have  that  in  mind. 

I  wsmt  to  make  it  clear,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  one  of  the  fairest  majority 
leaders  we  have  ever  had.  and  one  of 
the  ablest  that  I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  In  the  Senate. 


THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMENT— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT TO  LIMIT  DEBATE 

Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President. 

after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  proposed 
agreement  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 25.  at  13  o'clock  noon  debate  on  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Claix]  (8.  Rce.  01, 
93.  and  88)  to  8.  Res.  90.  to  amend  rule  XXV, 
be  limited  to  3  hours  to  be  equaUy  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MAMBrmj)]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clauc]  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  said  amendments  not 
later  than  2  o'clock  pjn.;  and  that  Imme- 
diately foUowing  the  disposition  of  the  Clai^ 
amendments  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
B.  Res.  90.  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  limited  debate  period  is  to  start  at 
12  o'clock  and  that  the  vote  will  come 
on  the  Clark  resolutions  at  2  o'clock,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  vote  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  90. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  desire  to  make  a  brief  statement 
Earlier  today  the  majority  leader  was 
kind  enough  to  show  me  a  statanent  in 
writing  which  he  subsequently  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  asked  me  to 
be  present  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment On  reading  it  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  entirely  unobjectionable,  and 
stated  a  procedure  with  which  I  am  In 
complete  accord.  Therefore  I  obtained 
his  approval  for  me  to  leave  to  ke^  a 
speaking  engagement  downtown  at 
limch. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
I  am  In  complete  accord  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  business  of  tbe  Senate 
should  be  conducted  expeditiously. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  ever  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  to  bpodbot — so  far 
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without  success — rules  which  would  per- 
mit, and  Indeed  require,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  be  expeditiously  con- 
ducted. Failure  to  adopt  the  suggested 
rules.  In  my  opinion,  has  been  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  as  yet  transacted  little 
legislative  business  at  this  session. 

In  my  opinion  there  was  no  need  to 
rush  the  vote  on  the  resolution  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  on 
the  amendments  to  rule  XXV  which  I 
intended  to  bring  up  and  with  respect  to 
which  I  gave  written  notice  yesterday. 
I  would  like  to  reserve  my  right  to  with- 
draw or  modify  the  amendments  that  I 
have  filed  at  the  desk  at  any  time  before 
the  final  vote,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  committed  to  an3rthlng  other  than  to 
have  the  matter  concluded  at  2  o'clock 
on  Monday. 

If  that  is  implied  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  am  happy  to  concur  in 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable.  It  is  the  understanding  that 
the  proposed  unanimous-consent  agrree- 
ment  refers  to  the  Clark  resolutions  as 
amendments  to  Senate  Resolution  90. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  imderstood  thaf  I 
have  reference  to  Senate  Resolutions  91, 
92,  and  93. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    As  amendments  to 
Senate  Resolution  90. 
Mr.  HRUSKA  rose. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  vote  would  be  had 
in  any  event  on  the  resolution  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  the  amendments  pro- 
posed thereto? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  up 
to  the  Senate.  It  would  be  separate. 
However,  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desires  a  particular  kind  of  vote 
on  the  resolutions  which  he  will  offer  as 
amendments  to  Senate  Resolution  90, 
that  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
not  be  present  on  Monday.  I  have  a 
longstanding  engagement  to  appear  at 
a  convocation  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  in  Miami,  where  I  am  to  re- 
ceive an  honorary  degree. 

I  will  not  interpose  any  objection  to 
the  proposed  agreement.  I  say  that  only 
because  of  the  colloquy  and  discussions 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that  we  must 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
I  resipectfully  submit  what  I  think  is 
a  very  valid  statement  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  of  us  on  the  so-called 
liberal  side — and  that  includes  the  ma- 
jority leader.  We  will  never  try  to  Inter- 
ject our  personal  commitments  and  re- 
quirements if  there  is  a  hope  of  reaching 
a  vote,  as  would  be  the  case  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  agreement.  I  make  this 
statement  in  view  of  the  discussion 
earlier  as  to  how  fast  the  Senate  can  get 
on  with  its  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  If  he  is  not  present  on 
Monday.  I  am  prepared  to  arrange  a  live 
pair  for  him. 

IdT.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request  made 
by  the  majority  leader.  In  which  I  con- 
cur, I  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 


speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  I  assume  will  be  nongermane  to 
our  discussions  of  the  pending  business, 
I  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  floor  and  de- 
liver at  least  a  p>ortlon  of  the  continuing 
speech  which  I  started  yesterday.  If  I 
cannot  complete  it  today,  I  will  deliver 
the  rest  of  it  tomorrow.  In  that  way 
time  will  be  available  on  Monday  for 
additional  debate. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  will  not 
convene  on  Friday  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  not  meet  on  Saturday.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  am  happy  to  join  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  90 
and  that  the  resolution  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  ask  if  any  Senator  has 
objection  to  the  proposed  agreement. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  90)  that  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. I 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  21,  TO 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  22.  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tcanorrow, 
it  adjourn  vmtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Fri- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,    j 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  22.  TO  MON- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  25.  1963,  AT  11 
A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Friday  next,  it  ad- 
journ until  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FATE  OP  WORLD  UNITY 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senate  Is  debating  its  rules,  the  world 


is  moving  forward  in  its  critically  im 
portant  ways.    One  of  the  ways  relates 
to  the  veto  by  France  of  the  admission 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

I  have  received,  in  the  name  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  from  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  a 
letter  bearing  upon  U.S.  policy  with  re 
spect  to  the  refusal  of  the  admission  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  that  action,  which  is  so  por- 
tentous for  American  policy  that  I  think 
it  requires  discussion  on  the  floor  of  thp 
Senate. 

As  I  said  when  I  opened  my  remarks 
while  the  Senate  debates  issues  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  vital— and  they  are 
as  they  affect  the  country  and  the 
world— the  world  is  marching  on  in  many 
ways  which  are  very  seriously  affecting 
our  national  security  and  our  national 
interests. 

This  declaration  of  policy  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Ball  arises  from  a 
question  which  I  put  to  him  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  appeared 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
January  31.  1963,  in  connection  with  our 
annual  analysis  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report.  I  asked  Secretary  Dillon 
the  following: 

In  view  of  the  changed  situation  caused 
by  the  EEC's  rejection  of  the  British  appli- 
cation for  membership,  what  Is  the  admin- 
istration's policy  as  It  affects  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  and  other  aspects  of  our 
relationship  with  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association? 

This  letter  purports  to  state  the  Ameri- 
can policy.  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  letter  does  not  state,  in  my 
view,  an  ultimate  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  our  Government  in  respect  of  this 
critical  situation.  Second,  it  is  very  clear 
from  the  letter  that  the  United  States 
had  no  alternate  policy  when  the  whole 
world  was  visited  with  the  thunderclap 
of  General  de  Gaulle's  veto  of  Britain's 
admission  into  the  European  Economic 
Community.  I  believe  It  is  a  very  peril- 
ous situation  to  be  caught  not  having 
an  alternate  plan  under  those  circum- 
stances. To  that  extent  I  am  critical. 
I  believe  we  should  have  had  an  alter- 
nate course  of  procedure  which  could 
have  been  offered  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth at  that  particular  moment,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  blow  to  their 
prestige  and  standing  in  the  world,  which 
was  represented  by  that  veto  of  General 
de  Gaulle's. 

As  to  the  second  point — that  we  have 
not  yet  adopted  a  policy— I  am  not  criti- 
cal, because  it  is  a  question  of  time.  I 
speak  in  the  second  part  of  my  remarks 
in  order  to  help  our  Gtovernment  to  de- 
velop such  a  policy.  I  understand  from 
commentators  in  the  press  and  from  such 
information  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  leading  an  American  team,  as  it  were, 
in  the  effort  to  devise  such  an  alterna- 
tive policy  right  now.  Therefore.  It  Is 
very  pertinent  to  make  any  suggestions 
which  one  can  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  expression  of  these 
two   ideas— the  idea  of  being  critical 
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because  there  is  no  alternate  plan,  and 
yns  none  at  the  moment  of  pressm-e,  at 
the  moment  of  danger  to  the  free  world 
community — and  the  idea  of  advancing 
the  proposed  plans,  which  I  believe  we 
ought  to  engage  in  In  respect  to  this 
matter,  leads  me  to  an  expression  of  what 
we  ought  to  mean  when  we  speak  of  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  A  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
silent.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  refrain 
from  criticism.  It  means  that  when  we 
criticize,  we  criticize  In  the  expectation 
of  helping  our  Government  to  develop 
its  policy  and  to  achieve  its  proper  ob- 
jectives. That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I 
speak  today. 

A  number  of  things  stand  out  very 
markedly  from  the  letter  which  Secre- 
tary Ball  has  written.  First  and  fore- 
most, and  very  importantly,  the  letter 
demonstrates  that  the  United  States  had 
no  alternate  plan.  In  fact,  time  and 
again  the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary 
Ball  before  the  WMnmlttees  of  Congress, 
which  were  considering  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  last  year,  indicated 
that  although  we  said  that  Britain  might 
not  gain  admission  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, for  all  practical  purposes  we  were 
absolutely  banking  upon  her  admission. 
As  a  practical  matter,  we  really  had  no 
expectation  of  any  alternate  plan  on 
our  own  part  which  might  be  brought 
Into  existence  or  which  might  be  sprung 
into  action  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Great 
Britain  was  not  admitted  to  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

We  made  it  clear — and  Under  Secre- 
tary Ball's  letter  bears  that  out — that  we 
did  not  seek  to  influence  our  European 
friends  to  take  the  United  Kingdom  into 
the  Common  Market.  I  now  quote 
Under  Secretary  Ball; 

We  have  been  frank  In  stating  that,  in  our 
Tlew,  the  accession  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Rome  Treaty  would  contribute  an 
economic  strength  and  political  cohesion  to 
Europe,  and  thus  advance  prospect*  for  a 
fuU  and  effective  Atlantic  partnership. 

So  we  used  our  prestige,  but  we  did 
not  use  any  measure  of  resource,  which 
we  might  have  had  to  in  order,  as  the 
Secretary  puts  it.  to  influence  the 
decision. 

In  Under  Secretary  Ball's  testimony 
for  the  various  conunittees  of  Congress, 
he  constantly  reiterated  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  no  prediction  as  to  the 
entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
European  Common  Market,  but  it  was 
obvious  that  such  admission  was  taken 
for  granted.  For  example,  he  said,  at 
page  2200  of  the  Senate  hearings: 

If.  as  appears  likely,  the  current  negotia- 
tions lead  to  the  accession  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

That  is  the  European  Common  Market. 
I  quote  further  from  page  2240  of  the 
Senate  hearings: 

The  current  negotiation*  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Commimlty  are  be- 
ing shaped  to  a  considerable  extent  •  •  • 
by  the  expectation  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  Itself. 

Under  Secretary  Ball  made  a  very 
Interesting  point  at  page  2261  of  the 
hearings,  when  he  said: 

Opponents  of  the  entry  of  Britain  into  the 
common  Market  could  say  there  wm  an  al- 
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ternaUve  presented  to  Britain  which  had  not 
been  avaUable  before.  They  would  say  that 
the  United  States  had  given  up  hope  that 
Oreat  Britain  was  going  to  enter  the  Com- 
mon MarlLet. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  should 
not  provide  itself  with  an  alternative.  It 
is  one  thing  not  to  oflfer  the  British  an 
alternative;  it  is  another  and  very  im- 
portant thing  not  to  have  one.  and  that 
was  the  posture  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves when  De  Gaulle  vetoed  Great 
Britain's  admittance  to  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  great  power 
like  the  United  States  to  be  caught  in 
that  situation  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
It  is  something  which  we  must  recognize 
and  face.  It  is  a  serious  lack  in  oiu- 
own  form  of  foreign  policy  organization. 

This  year  Under  Secretary  Ball  said  in 
the  letter  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: 

While  we  conUnue  to  regard  the  ultimate 
accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Rome 
Treaty  as  an  objective  to  be  encouraged,  we 
recognize  that  it  is  unlikely  to  occur'  for 
some  time. 

In  other  words,  we  have  gone  com- 
pletely to  the  other  extreme.  Whereas, 
before  we  absolutely  banked  on  Britain's 
admittance  to  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  had  no  alternative  plan 
with  which  to  meet  a  denial  of  that  sit- 
uation, now  we  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  we  do  not  expect  it  to  oc- 
cur for  some  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  I  ask  is, 
"Are  we  going  to  be  caught  flatfooted 
again  if  the  other  five  of  the  six  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  Economic  Com- 
munity should,  by  some  happenstance, 
be  successful  in  getting  de  Gaulle  to 
change  his  mind  about  bringing  Great 
Britain  into  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket?" 

So  the  flrst  point  I  should  like  to  make 
as  to  the  policy  of  our  Government, 
which  the  President  is  now  developing.  Is 
that  we  must  plan  not  only  for  the  situa- 
tion which  we  face  today,  in  which  Brit- 
ain is  denied  admittance  to  the  Common 
Market;  we  must  also  plan  for  a  situa- 
tion which  we  must  face  tomorrow,  when 
she  will  be  admitted.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  next  time  we  will  not  be  caught! 
as  it  were,  "with  our  pants  down"  in 
international  trade  terms,  in  the  face  of 
some  new,  relatively  unexpected  develop- 
ments on  the  international  scene. 

Next,  it  is  stated  in  Under  Secretary 
Ball's  letter  that  the  French  decision 
was  a  political  decision,  and  that  we  had 
been  given  every  assurance  that  Prance 
would  not  veto  Britain's  admittance  on 
political  grotmds. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  that  statement 
because,  again,  it  represents  a  reargu- 
ment  as  to  whether  General  de  Gaulle 
was  at  fault  in  this  matter.  Some  very 
hard  words  have  been  said  on  that  score ; 
and  at  the  moment  I.  myself,  express 
great  disappointment — while  giving  the 
general  credit  for  being  the  great  general 
he  is  and  for  bringing  France  out  of  de- 
feat in  the  war.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  declare  a  moratori- 
um on  calling  him  hard  names;  I  think 
that  will  not  advance  the  situation  at 
all.     If  anything,  I  think  it  may  very 


well  harden  positions  which  have  been 
taken.  So  I  hope  our  Government  and 
other  governments  will  end  that  phase 
of  the  debate.  Insteswi,  let  us  face  the 
realities,  and  try  to  do  something  con- 
structive now. 

So  the  question  is.  What  program  can 
we  espouse  now  to  help  us  in  this  situa- 
tion? 

Before  I  discuss  that  point,  let  me  re- 
count what  we  are  dealing  with,  because 
we  must  understand  the  enormous  mag- 
nitude of  the  questions  with  which  we 
are  engaged. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  third  best 
customer  of  the  United  States.    It  does 
10  percent  of  its  trade  with  us.  and  does 
16  percent  of  its  trade  with  the  six  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity.   We  are  the  leading  custc«ner  for 
British  machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment, leather  and  wool  textile  manufac- 
turers and,  of  course,  the  well-known 
Scotch    whisky.      Britain    is.    in    turn 
among  the  top  European  purchasers  of 
our  machinery,  grain  products,  fats  and 
oils,  nonferrous  metals,  textiles,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  fruits  and  vegetables.    During 
1961,  Britain,  combined  with  Canada 
AustraUa,  and  New  Zealand,  which  also 
are  threatened  with  exclusion  from  ac- 
cess to  the  European  Common  Market 
countries— took  $5.2  bilhon  of  our  ex- 
ports— in  other  words,  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  25  percent  of  all  our  exports 
IncidentaUy.  that  is  $1,600  million  more 
than  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity nations  combined  took  from  us.    I 
mention  that  because  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  the  involvement 
of  our  coimtry  with  this  problem,  both 
as  regards  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket and  as  regards  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

Before  I  discuss  what  we  should  do 
now.  I  wish  to  mention  flrst — because  I 
like  what  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball 
has  said  on  that  subject— what  we 
should  not  do.  He  has  stated  that  very 
clearly,  as  follows  : 

Since  General  de  Gaulle's  press  conference 
on  January  14,  suggestions  have  been  put 
forward  for  the  United  SUtes  to  Join  In 
special  commercial  relations  with  one  or 
another  group  of  nations  to  form  a  trading 
bloc  ocHnpeUUve  with  the  Etiropean  Conunon 
Market.  We  do  not  beUeve  that  tbls  would 
be  sound  policy.  For  80  years,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  adbered  to  the  moet- 
favored-natlon  principle  and  to  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
roT  us  to  enter  into  preferential  trading  rela- 
tions with  any  nation  or  nations  wotUd  mean 
discrimination  against  all  other  nations. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
our  position  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

I  thoroughly  agree. 

So.  Mr.  President,  now  I  address  my- 
self to  the  question  of  what  we  should  do. 

The  prescription  given  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Ball— and  I  am  sure  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  present  view  of  the  admin- 
istration, whatever  may  be  its  view  when 
the  President  gets  through  with  develop- 
ing the  policy — is  as  follows; 

First,  we  shall  continue  to  encourage  the 
development  of  European  unity  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  arrangements  may  ulti- 
mately be  made  for  the  accession  of  Great 
Britain  to  full  membership  In  the  EEC  •  •  • 
but  we  realize  that  it  la  unlikely  to  occur  for 
some  time. 
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So  his  first  prescription  is  to  encour- 
age  the  development  of  European  unity, 
but  assuming  that  Britain  will  not  get 
into  the  European  Common  lAarket. 

His  second  prescription  is  as  follows: 

Second,  we  shall  seek  to  advance  the  ar- 
rangements for  cloee  economic  cooperation 
with  Bmrope  through  the  OECD.  We  shall 
also  continue  to  develop  cloee  cooperation 
In  the  monetary  field  through  the  IMF,  the 
C(»nmlttee  of  Ten,  and  working  party  3  of 
the  OECD. 

Well,  we  are  doing  that.  No  one  knows 
whether  that  will  or  will  not  lead  to  any 
trade  deals;  but  it  Is  a  fact  that  we  will 
be  dealing  or  trading  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  OECD  will  be  very  important 
in  that  connection.  So  I  see  no  affirma- 
tive policy  coming  from  that. 

Then  Under  Secretary  Ball  states  : 

Third,  we  shall  continue  to  work  toward 
the  strengthening  of  NATO  and  the  devel- 
opment of  adequate  conventional  forces  in 
Europe.  We  see  dangers  in  the  proliferation 
of  national  nuclear  deterrents  but  we  recog- 
nize the  desire  of  Europeans  to  play  a  tull 
role  in  their  own  nuclear  defense.  We  have, 
therefore,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  mxiltl- 
lateral  nuclear  torce,  within  NATO,  and  we 
reached  agreement  with  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  at  Nassau  for  the  mutual  support  of 
such  a  force. 

Again  I  point  out  that  this  is  only 
stating  the  obvious;  it  is  what  we  have 
already  been  through  in  terms  of  where 
we  stand  with  the  British.  It  does  not 
deal  multilaterally  with  the  European 
nuclear  force  or  the  methods  for  its  con- 
trol or  what  it  shall  consist  of.  We  are 
advised  by  this  letter,  and  also  by  the 
news  ticker  of  this  morning,  that  Am- 
bassador Livingston  Merchant  will  go 
to  Eiurope  next  week  for  exploratory 
discussions  of  this  subject.  But  again 
I  point  out  that  this  does  not  represent 
a  policy  which  we  have  developed  and 
are  pursuing— not  as  yet. 

Then  Mr.  Ball  states  : 

Fourth,  we  intend  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
the  powers  granted  to  the  President  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  order  to  Improve 
access  to  the  Eiiropean  Common  Market  as 
well  as  other  major  world  markets  for  prod- 
ucts of  n.S.  farms  and  factories. 

Again  that  restates  the  obvious,  be- 
cause it  Is  precisely  what  we  have  been 
through  until  now,  and,  it  is  what  Sec- 
retary Herter  was  appointed  for. 

Finally.  Mr.  Ball  states: 

Fifth,  we  propose  to  continue  to  develop 
techniques  to  Improve  the  cooperation  of 
the  major  industrialized  powers  in  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

And  SO  on.  Of  course,  that  is  what 
the  OECD  was  set  up  to  do,  and  that  is 
what  we  would  expect  it  to  engage  in. 
But,  again,  that  does  not  represent  an 
alternative  policy,  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Commonwealth,  to  its  acces- 
sion to  the  European  Common  Market. 

I  urge  upon  our  Government,  Mr. 
President — notwithstanding  the  gener- 
alizations Under  Secretary  Ball  has  sent 
us,  which  indicate  clearly  to  me  that  we 
have  no  policy — a  very  basic  policy  in 
terms  of  the  United  Kingdom  cmd  the 
British  Commonwealth  situation — 
namely,  our  expression  of  readiness  to 
offer  a  trade  deal  to  Great  Britain  and 


the  British  Commonwealth  and  to  other 
nations  threatened  by  exclusion  from 
the  European  Economic  Community. 
Such  a  trade  deal  need  not  be  exclu- 
sive; it  need  not  be  what  Under  Secre- 
tary Ball  calls  in  his  letter  a  competitive 
trading  bloc.  It  need  not  exclude  the 
European  Economic  Community.  On 
the  contrary,  by  the  application  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause,  the  very 
nations  of  the  European  Ekxjnomic  Com- 
munity should  be  able  to  get  full  advan- 
tage of  it;  but  it  would  recognize  that 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Commonwealth — including  Canada,  our 
very  close  and  direct  neighbor — faced 
an  unusual  situation  when  Britain  de- 
cided to  reorient  her  entire  economic 
outlook  by  applying  for  membership  in 
the  EEC,  but  was  frustrated  from  that, 
although  that  result  would  have  made  a 
great  difference  to  the  Commonwealth 
countries,  as  regards  the  need  for  them 
to  make  new  trade  contacts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  at 
this  pKJint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  of  the  UNrrsD  States, 

Joint  Economic  Committee, 

February  20,  1963. 

SENATOR  DOUGLAS  RELEASES  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
CONSEQX7ENCES  Or  THE  BREAKDOWN  IN  NEGO- 
TIATIONS BETWEEN  THE  UNTTED  KINGDOM 
AND    THE   COMMON    MARKET    COX7NTRIXS 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  today  released  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Ball.  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  The  letter  provides  a  statement  of 
the  administration's  appraisal  of  the  Impli- 
cations for  the  foreign  economic  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  the  breakdown  In  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  European  Economic  Community,  or  the 
Common  Market. 

The  letter  was  sent  in  response  to  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  resolution,  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  question  posed  by  Senator 
Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  Republican,  of  New  York. 
to  the  Honorable  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  during  his  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
January  31,  1963.  The  question  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Secretary:  In  view  of  the  changed 
situation  caused  by  the  EEC's  rejection  of 
the  British  application  for  membership,  what 
is  the  administration's  policy  as  It  affects  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1982  and  other 
aspects  of  our  relationship  with  the  EEC.  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  the  European  Free  Trade  Association?" 

In  releasing  the  letter  Senator  Douglas 
said,  "This  letter  ordinarily  would  be  made 
available  to  the  public  In  the  committee's 
printed  record  of  Its  recent  hearings  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report.  The  state- 
ment deals  with  a  topic  so  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  of  the  free 
world  that  a  separate  release  Is  desirable  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  with- 
out further  delay." 


The  Under  Secretary  o#  State, 

Washington,   February   15,   1963. 
The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Secretary  Dillon 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  transcript  of 
his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  January  31.  In  the  course 
of  his  colloquy  with   the  committee   several 


members  expressed  an  Interest  In  the  admla 
istratlon's  appraisal  of  the  implicationsfhl 
the    XJB.    foreign    economic    poUcy    of   thi 
breakdown    in     negotiations    between    th« 
United  E:ingdom  and  the  EEC. 

The  slgnMlcance  of  this  event  can  best  hn 
appraised    In  relation   to  other  trends  and 
events  involved  In  the  evolution  of  VB  dSi 
ley    toward    Europe. 

I 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  progreji 
of  Europe  toward  unity  has  been  among  the 
most  constructive  and  promising  iwhleve- 
ments  of  the  postwar  period.  Through  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Europe  has  moved  a 
long  way  toward  economic  Integration.  That 
goal,  however.  U  far  from  fuU  attainment 
and   many   dllDcult   problems  remain. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  en- 
couraged  the  nations  of  Europe  toward 
greater  unity.  Both  the  legtalatlve  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  our  Government  have 
provided  this  encouragement — by  word  and 
by  action.  We  regard  greater  European  unity 
as  essential  primarily  for  political  reasona— 
although,  over  the  long  run,  the  United 
States  should  also  benefit  economically  from 
the  contribution  of  the  Common  Market  to 
a  higher  level  of  European  economic  activity. 

A  United  Europe  would  eliminate  the  fric- 
tions and  jealousies  that  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  many  past  conflicts — conflict! 
that  on  two  occasions  have  embroiled  the 
whole  world  in  catastrophe.  Moreover,  a 
unified  Europe  could  effectively  mobilize  the 
common  strength  of  the  Europ)ean  [>eoplc. 
It  should  thus  be  able  to  play  the  role  of 
equal  partner  with  the  United  States,  carry- 
ing Its  full  share  of  the  common  respon- 
sibilities Imposed  by  history  on  the  eco- 
nomically advanced  peoples  of  the  free  world. 
n 

The  basis  for  such  a  partnership  Is  haid 
economic  fact.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
world — Western  Europe  and  North  America- 
there  Is  concentrated  90  percent  of  all  tree 
world  Industrial  strength  as  well  as  the  great 
bulk  of  the  free  world's  technical  skill  and 
knowledge.  This  combined  resource  must 
be  put  to  the  defense  and  advancement  o( 
the  free  world. 

Combined  action  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  three  areas: 

First,  Exurope  and  North  America  murt 
Join  in  a  common  defense  against  the  tg- 
gresslve  ambitions  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  defense  of  Europe  is  vital  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  Europe  itself.  It  Is  a 
costly  task;  the  growth  of  European  strength 
permits  Europe  to  make  an  Increasing  con- 
tribution to  It. 

Second,  the  national  economies  of  the  na- 
tions comprising  ttie  great  indtistrlal  com- 
plex of  the  North  Atlantic  are  interdepend- 
ent. This  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident. 
A  slowdown  in  growth  rates  in  Europe 
could  adversely  affect  our  own  growth  rate, 
while  an  American  recession  would  have 
serious  repercussions  In  E^irope.  Our  bal- 
ance-of-pa3rments  deficit  Is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  mirror  Image  of  balance-of-p»y- 
ments  surpluses  of  certain  major  European 
countries.  If  one  nation  or  area  adopts 
restrictive  commercial  policies,  those  poli- 
cies will  find  reflection  In  compensatory  or 
retaliatory  actions  by  Its  trading  partners. 

The  recognition  of  this  economic  Interde- 
pendence has  led  us  to  seek  new  means  to 
coordinate  and  harmonize  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies.  Substantial  progress  toward 
this  end  has  been  achieved  through  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  Much  further  progress  Is  re- 
quired. 

Third,  the  major  Industrialized  areas  ot 
the  free  world — the  Atlantic  nations — must 
conunlt  large  amotints  of  money,  equipment 
and  skill  to  assist  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries in  raising  their  standards  of  living,  if 
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nolltlcal  stability  is  to  be  achieved  and  the 
Sangers  of  subversion  reduced.  The  effective 
ntUlsatlon  of  free  world  resources  for  this 
_n>oee  requires  a  high  degree  of  coordlna- 
^on  of  effort.  We  are  beginning  to  achieve 
tmit  coordination  through  the  Development 
a^jatance  Committee  of  the  OECD. 

fourth,  if  the  resources  of  the  free  world 
gje  to  be  efBclently  utilized  obstacles  to  the 
{ree  flow  of  international  trade  must  be  re- 
duced and  trade  expanded  under  conditions 
irhere  the  forces  of  comparative  advantage 
ean  fully  operate.  This  means  that  Ameri- 
can goods  must  have  greater  access  to  the 
]5uropean  markets  while  we  must  provide 
greater  access  for  European  goods  to  our  own 
oiarkets.  Just  as  In  other  fields,  benefits 
and  obligations  must  be  reciprocal. 

m 

During  the  past  few  years  U.S.  policy  has 
been  Increasingly  based  on  the  belief  that 
these  common  tasks  could  best  be  achieved 
by  the  pursuit  of  two  parallel  lines  of  ac- 
tion— the  attainment  by  Europe  of  a  greater 
unity  so  that  the  European  nations  may  act 
on  »  widening  subject  matter  through  com- 
mon Institutions  and  the  attainment  of  a 
high  degree  of  Atlantic  cooperation  through 
Institutional  arrangements  designed  for  that 
purpose. 

We  have  also  felt  that  the  effectiveness  of 
our  European  partner  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced If  a  unified  Europe  were  expanded  to 
Include  the  United  Kingdom.  We  were, 
therefore,  gratified  when  the  United  King- 
dom Gtovernment  decided  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. We  recognized  at  that  time,  as  we  do 
now.  that  the  organization  of  Europe  was  a 
problem  for  the  Europeans,  and  that  It  In- 
Tolved  grave  national  decisions  for  the  par- 
ticipating nations.  We  have  not,  therefore, 
sought  to  Influence  these  decisions,  but  at 
the  same  time — since  we  have  been  repeat- 
edly asked  by  our  European  friends — we  have 
been  frank  In  stating  that,  In  our  view,  the 
accession  of  the  United  EUngdom  to  the 
Borne  Treaty  would  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  political  cohesion  of  Eu- 
rope and  thus  advance  the  prospects  for  a 
full  and  effective  Atlantic  partnership. 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for 
the  accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  EEC — 
the  VS.  Government  was  repeatedly  assured 
by  the  six.  including  the  French  Govern- 
ment—that none  of  the  parties  had  any  po- 
litical objection  to  United  Kingdom  mem- 
bership In  the  EEC.  We  recognized,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  negotiations  involved 
complex  technlcsJ  and  economic  problems — 
and  there  was  always  the  possibility  that 
these  problems  might  not  be  solved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  We.  therefore, 
recognized  the  possibility,  although  not  the 
probability,  that  these  negotiations  would 
break  down. 

The  veto  of  the  French  Government  termi- 
nating the  negotiations  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  technical  and  economic  problems 
were  well  on  their  way  to  solution.  This  has 
been  made  clear  by  the  statements  Issued  by 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Economic 
Community.  In  our  opinion,  the  action  of 
the  French  Government  must  be  regarded  as 
motivated  primarily  by  political  reasons. 

It  Is  still  too  early  to  know  with  pre- 
cision what  the  French  Government's  veto 
may  Imply  for  future  French  policy.  It 
seems  clear  enough,  however,  that  this  action 
baa  not  changed  the  underlying  facts  that 
bave  dictated  the  need  for  greater  European 
unity  or  effective  Atlantic  cooperation.  We 
believe,  also,  that  these  facte  are  generally 
understood  by  the  great  body  of  European 
opinion. 

They  can  be  briefly  summarized : 
1.  Europe   cannot  defend   Itself   today   by 
Its   own    efforts;    Its    defense    rests    heavily 
upon  the  overwhelming  nuclear  strength  of 
the  United  States. 


2.  The  nuclear  defense  of  the  free  world 
Is  Indivisible. 

3.  The  great  Indtistrlal  economies  of  the 
North  Atlantic  countrlee  are  to  a  Mgh  de- 
gree Interdependent. 

4.  To  reap  the  full  economic  benefits  of 
this  Interdependence  requires  a  free  flow  of 
trade. 

6.  The  urgent  needs  of  the  newly  devel- 
oped nations  require  effective  common  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  major  Industrialized 
powers  of  the  free  world. 

The  existence  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to 
us.  determines  the  broad  policy  lines  that 
we  intend  to  pursue. 

First,  we  shall  continue  to  encourage  the 
development  of  European  unity  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  arrangements  may  ulti- 
mately be  made  for  the  accession  of  Great 
Britain  to  full  membership  In  the  EEC.  Re- 
cent events  have  demonstrated  a  substantial 
body  of  European  opinion  In  favor  of  Brit- 
ain's participation  In  a  uniting  Europe  and 
the  British  Government  has  made  known 
its  own  desire  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  play  a  full  role  In  this  development. 

But  while  we  continue  to  regard  the 
ultimate  accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Rome  Treaty  as  an  objective  to  be  en- 
couraged, we  recognize  that  It  Is  unlikely  to 
occur  for  some  time.  Meanwhile  recent 
events  do  not  appear  to  have  destroyed  the 
vitality  of  the  strong  European  drive  toward 
unity  nor  seriously  Impaired  the  value  of 
the  Integration  so  far  achieved  through  the 
EEC.  Obviously,  It  Is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  free  world  that  the  EEC  develop  In 
an  outward-looking  manner  and  that  It  not 
acquire  autarchic  characteristics.  We  pro- 
pose to  use  our  influence  to  this  end. 

Second,  we  shall  seek  to  advance  the  ar- 
rangements for  close  economic  cooperation 
with  Europe  through  the  OECD.  We  shall 
alBO  continue  to  develop  close  cooperation 
In  the  monetary  field  through  the  IMF,  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  working  party  3  of 
the  OECD. 

Third,  we  shall  continue  to  work  toward 
the  strengthening  of  NATO  and  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  conventional  forces  In 
Europe.  We  see  dangers  In  the  proliferation 
of  national  nuclear  deterrents  but  we  recog- 
nize the  desire  of  Europeans  to  play  a  full 
role  in  their  own  nuclear  defense.  We  have, 
therefore,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force,  within  NATO,  and  we 
reached  agreement  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  Nassau  for  the  mutual  support  of 
such  a  force.  Ambassador  Livingston  Mer- 
chant Is  going  to  Europe  next  week  for  ex- 
ploratory discussions. 

Fourth,  we  Intend  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
the  powers  granted  to  the  President  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  order  to  improve 
access  to  the  European  Common  Market  as 
well  as  other  major  world  markets  for  prod- 
ucts of  U.S.  farms  and  factories.  Governor 
Herter  Intends  to  press  liberalization  of 
trade  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Since  General  de  Gaulle's  press  conference 
on  January  14.  suggestions  have  been  put 
forward  for  the  United  States  to  Join  In  zpe- 
clal  commercial  relations  with  one  or  another 
grroup  of  nations  to  form  a  trading  bloc  com- 
petitive with  the  European  Common  Market. 
We  do  not  l>elleve  that  this  would  be  sound 
policy.  For  30  years,  the  United  States  has 
consistently  adhered  to  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle  and  to  the  expansion  of 
trade  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  For  us 
to  enter  Into  preferential  trading  relations 
with  any  nation  or  nations  would  mean  dis- 
crimination against  all  other  nations.  Such 
a  fKJllcy  would  be  Inconsistent  with  otir  posi- 
tion as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

You  and  Congressman  Reuss  have  raised 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  powers 
provided  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  If  It 
shotild  develop  that  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  become  a  member  of  the  KEC  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Kennedy  round  of  nego- 


tiations. You  have  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  so  amend  the  act  that  the  scope 
of  the  so-called  predominant  supplier  clause 
would  be  unaffected  by  the  failure  of  the 
United  Kingdom-BBC  negotiations.  The  ad- 
ministration's position  with  respect  to  this 
proposed  legislation  was  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  press  conference  of  February  7 
when  he  said: 

"No;  we  haven *t  planned  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress, because  we  do  have  the  power,  under 
the  trade  expansion  bill,  to  reduce  all  other 
tariffs  by  50  i}ercent,  which  is  a  substantial 
authority.    We  lack  the  zero  authority. 

"On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  going  to  take 
some  months  before  these  negotiations  move 
ahead.  It  Is  possible  there  may  be  some  re- 
consideration of  the  British  application.  I 
would  be  responsive  and  in  favor  of  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  that  you  described.  It  Is 
not  essential,  but  It  would  be  available,  and 
if  the  Congress  shows  any  dispositions  to 
favor  It,  I  would  support  It." 

Fifth,  we  propose  to  continue  to  develop 
techniques  to  Improve  the  cooperation  of  the 
major  Industrialized  powers  In  providing 
assistance  to  the  less-developed  countries. 
This  does  not  mean  the  abandotunent  of 
national  programs  of  assistance  but  rather 
their  more  effective  coordination.  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  try  to  assure  a  greater 
contribution  to  this  common  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  E\iropean  countries. 

The  broad  lines  I  have  described  suggest 
the  general  directions  of  our  policy.  These 
policy  goals  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  pursued  through  a  variety  of  instriimen- 
tallties  and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  veto 
of  British  accession  to  the  EEC  Is  not  an 
Insuperable  obstacle  to  those  policies.  In 
1954,  the  French  Assembly  turned  down  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty,  but 
the  next  few  years  were  years  of  unprece- 
dented progress  toward  Emropean  integra- 
tion along  other  lines.  The  basic  soundness 
of  U.S.  policy  was  not  affected. 

So  today  we  have  sought  to  chart  a  course 
that  corresponds  to  the  requirements  of 
VS.  Interest — to  pursue  a  positive  line  of 
policy  rather  than  merely  to  react  to.  or  to 
follow,  the  policies  of  other  governments. 
This  seems  to  us  the  only  posture  befitting 
the  leading  Nation  of  the  free  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OxoUB  W.  Ball. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  we  heard 
a  good  deal  about  the  opposition  of  Aus- 
tralia to  the  British  Joining  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  All  of  that  is 
left  up  in  the  air  by  the  frustration  of 
Britain's  application.  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  are  altogether  too  im- 
portant for  the  free  world  security  and 
for  free  world  success  to  be  left  in  that 
posture  for  very  long. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
discussed  with  .Prime  Minister  Macmil- 
lan  at  Nassau  what  should  be  done  when 
we  cause  such  an  upset  in  British  politi- 
cal life  by  the  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  Skybolt  and  the  way  in  which 
it  was  handled.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  that  kind  of  summit  to  which  not 
only  Britain,  but  also  the  Common- 
wealth countries  as  well  are  entitled  In 
respect  of  a  trade  deal  with  the  United 
States,  to  put  it  in  some  situation  so 
that  it  may  meet  present  exigencies 
which  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth 
countries  face  most  urgently  in  view  of 
the  rejection  of  Britain's  application  for 
admission  to  the  European  Common 
Market. 

The  trade  expansion  bill,  the  admin- 
istration has  said,  which  enables  it  to 
reduce  tariffs  by  as  much  tis  50  percent, 
gives  it  substantial  authority  with  which 
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to  start  to  negotiate  such  a  trade  deal 
If  mom  Is  needed,  I  believe  the  Ck>ngress 

The  Congress  guessed  wrong  with  re- 
spect to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
dnvped  fnmi  the  Ttade  Expansion 
Act  the  provision,  added  in  the  Senate. 
nAilch  would  have  enabled  us  at  least 
to  make  100-pereent  tariff  deals  on  cer- 
tain Items  with  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  of  which  Great  Britain  is 
a  member,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DoTJfiLAS]  wad  1  urged  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  urged  a  broader  one,  which 
we  still  need,  which  would  provide  that 
we  might  make  such  trade  deals  with 
any  fully  developed  industrial  nation 
of  the  free  world.  The  administration 
accepted  the  bill  without  that  provision. 
Hence,  that  made  the  80 -percent  clause, 
so-called,  practically  useless  because  it 
aasumed  that  Britain  would  be  in  the 
Common  Ifarket  Hence,  our  ability  to 
negotiate  for  complete  tariff  forgiveness 
on  any  item  with  the  C(»nmon  Market 
or  with  Britain  is  materially  impaired, 
unless  Congress  adopts  a  suitable  amend - 
m^t  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 

1962.  The  administration  has  the  50- 
percent  authority,  but  it  does  not  have 
the  100-pereent  authority  in  any  practi- 
cal way.  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
President  felt  that  a  trade  deal  with  the 
British  and  with  the  Commonwealth  re- 
quired an  extension  of  that  authority, 
Uiere  would  be  every  likelihood  that  the 
Congress  would  look,  sympathetically 
alao  at  the  desire  to  help  Britain  in  what 
I  call  Britain's  hour  of  trial. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  ad- 
ministration, at  a  time  when  it  is  ob- 
viously developing  its  policy  with  re- 
spect to  this  thunderclap  which  has  been 
administered  to  ttie  free  world  commu- 
nity ajul  to  free  world  strength,  the  idea 
of  a  trade  deal  with  Britain  and  with 
the  Commonwealth.  It  would  not  ex- 
clude others,  because  the  moet-favored- 
natlon  clause  would  bring  in  others, 
including  Eurc4>ean  Common  Market 
countries,  but  it  would  be  especially  di- 
rected toward  the  urgent  problems 
which  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth 
face  right  now. 

Second,  again  as  an  item  of  policy,  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  sense  of  ac- 
celeration in  terms  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  European  countries  with  re- 
spect to  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  im- 
der  multilateral  controL  I  h<H?e  that 
enough  time  has  gone  by  so  that  we  in 
the  CfMigress  will  not  have  a  narrow 
view  of  that  situation.  Europe,  as  a 
matter  of  self-req;}ect,  wants  such  an 
oiHX>rtunity.  I  think  It  should  be  afford- 
ed to  it  and  can  be  afforded  to  it  with- 
out Jeopardizing  American  nuclear  se- 
crets or  the  dominant  American  position 
in  overall  defense  in  nuclear  terms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  an 
undue  amount  of  sympathy  for  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  position,  which  in  a 
sense  is  Inimical  to  the  United  States. 
One  at  the  reasons  for  De  Gaulle's  pun- 
ishing Britain,  as  he  said  quite  frankly, 
was  the  fact  that  he  thought  Britain  was 
too  closely  linked  with  us.  That  is  the 
kind  of  argument  which  may  arouse 
scfine  sympathy  in  Evut>pe — ^I  believe  I 
know  a  Uttle  about  Europe's  thinking — 


in  the  absence  of  a  real  aiul  an  honor- 
able effort  to  bring  about  a  multilateral 
nuclear  deterrent  between  ourselves  and 
the  European  powers  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed so  often. 

I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  grand 
ideas  on  the  subject.  It  is  really  more 
a  matter  of  self-respect  than  smything 
else.  I  think  it  is  possible  and  can  be 
done.  I  would  urge  a  far  greater  concept 
of  its  urgency  in  terms  of  timing  than 
perhaps  might  at  present  obtain. 

Third,  I  think  we  must  make  clear 
what  Secretary  Ball  has  made  clear  in 
his  letters.  The  one  thing  which  I  think 
stands  out  is  that  whatever  may  be  Gen- 
eral de  OauUe's  ideas  about  isolating 
himself  or  Europe,  we  have  no  such  idea. 
On  the  contrary,  our  total  thrust  will  be 
for  an  integrated  Europe  and  an  inte- 
grated world.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
we  think  the  greatest  strength  is  pos- 
sible. I  like  very  much  Secretary  Ball's 
statement  in  his  letter  upon  that  sub- 
ject.  Restated: 

The  broad  lines  I  have  described  suggest 
the  general  directions  of  our  policy.  These 
policy  goals  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  pursued  through  a  variety  of  instru- 
mentalities and  In  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
veto  of  British  accession  to  the  EBC  is  not 
an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  those  policies. 
In  1954,  the  French  Assembly  turned  down 
the  Exiropean  Defense  Community  Treaty, 
but  the  next  few  years  were  years  of  un- 
precedented progress  toward  Buropwan  Inte- 
gration along  other  lines.  The  basic  sound- 
ness of  U.S.  policy  was  not  affected. 

I  deeply  believe  that  EiKopean  defense 
woiild  have  been  much  further  along 
than  It  is  if  the  French  had  not  turned 
down  the  E^iropean  Defense  Community 
Treaty.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Secretary 
is  correct  about  the  fact  that  other  ways, 
such  as  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  the  European  Economic 
Ccanmunity  itself,  and  Euratom.  were 
found  in  which  to  bring  about  some 
measure  of  European  integration  in  the 
absence  of  the  military  integration  which 
had  been  contemplated. 

For  that  reason  I  lurge  the  policy  of 
offering  a  trade  deal  to  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth.  It  would  not  be  a  trade 
deal  which  would  exclude  others,  but  a 
XTHde  deal  which  would  include  others, 
because  of  its  most-favored-nation  pro- 
vision. I  urge  that  as  the  cardinal  ele- 
ment of  American  policy,  because  it 
would  represent  a  recognition  that  if  we 
cannot  move  down  one  road  to  the  inte- 
gration of  the  strength  of  the  free  world, 
we  will  move  down  another  alternative 
road,  just  as  we  did  in  Europe  after  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty 
was  turned  down. 

Finally,  I  point  out  in  this  context  that 
I  am  i>ersonally  very  heavily  engaged — 
and  I  have  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  before — in  a  project  to  bring 
Eixrope  into  a  position  of  helping,  both  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  the  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America  in  a  way  which 
would  be  parallel  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  point  to  that  as  falUng  squarely 
within  the  concepts  of  Under  Secretary 
Ball  and  representing  an  area  in  which, 
when  we  cannot  go  together  as  we  would 
hope,  we  would  go  together  In  having 
Britain    Join    the    European    Economic 
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Community,  and  go  together  in  other 
directions.  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  withla 
the  very  near  future.  I  would  hope  that 
perhi4>s  we  could  go  in  the  direction  of 
a  unified  effort  by  the  United  States  aad 
the  main  industrial  coimtries  of  Europe 
in  attempting  through  the  OECD,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,'  aod 
the  Inter -American  Development  Bank, 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  Latin 
America  along  lines  parallel  to  those  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Those  are  the  great  designs  which  ve 
are  discussing.  They  represent  high 
policy  of  our  Government.  Our  Presi- 
dent is  dealing  with  them  now,  we  know 

I  have  made  my  suggestions  today,  i 
have  also  sounded  a  note  of  warning 
about  our  being  caught  without  alterna- 
tive  programs  in  the  interests  of  biparti- 
san foreign  policy,  the  frankness  in  de- 
veloping it,  and  the  constructive  effort 
to  analjrze  with  each  other  what  needa 
to  be  done  in  order  to  make  our  country 
successful. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  the  Atlantic 
Community  there  are  $1  trillion  of  pro- 
ductive facilities — one  thousand  billion 
dollars.  If  Khrushchev  had  a  produc- 
tive machinery  of  $1  trillion  he  would, 
indeed,  grind  us  into  the  dust,  either 
actually  or  by  merely  threatening  to  do 
SO. 

We  have  an  opportunity  which  no 
prior  world  community  ever  had  to  tri- 
umph for  freedom  in  an  unbelievab^ 
successful  way.  If  we  know  how  to  over- 
come the  human  frailties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  integrating  and  coordinat- 
ing our  enormous  power  of  wealth  pro- 
duction in  order  to  win  the  historic  and 
epochmaking  struggle  for  freedom  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan  are  critically  important  to 
this  design. 

I  have  expressed  these  views  today  in 
the  hope  that  by  expressing  them  in  time, 
based  upon  the  fundamental  informa- 
tion furnished  to  us  by  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  State,  they  may  be  of  help  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
to  our  President  in  framing  our  momen- 
tous policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caB 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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printed 


UNESCO  BOOKLET  ON  RACIAL  AND 
POLITICAL  EQUALITY  IN  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  protests  were  lodged  over  a 
year-old  UNESCO  publication  contain- 
ing profuse  claims  about  guarantees  for 
racial  and  political  equality  in  the  Soviet 
Union.    Because  of  the  nature  of  the 

controversy    that   has   raged   over  that 
subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


in  the  Record  not  only  the  news 

J^  on  it  from  the  Washington  Post 
for  February  14,  but  also  a  background 
itatement  on  the  UNESCO  publication 
pi«pared  by  the  UNESCO  people  them- 
selves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
gnd  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[from 


the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14,  1963) 


puBUCATioN   Policy   Review   FoacED — 

UNESCO   Booklet  Protests   Rise 

(By  A.  I.  Goldberg) 

Uktted  Nations,  N.T..  February  13. — Pro- 
t0its  over  a  year-old  UNESCO  publication 
containing  profuse  claims  about  guarantees 
(or  rAClal  and  political  equality  In  the  Soviet 
Union  have  forced  UNESCO  to  review  Its 
publication  policy. 

0JIESCO  Is  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization,  based  in 
ftriB.  It  has  the  status  of  a  specialized 
ucncy  of  the  United  Nations.  Scwae  con- 
nrvatlve  organizations  In  the  United  States 
])Ave  criticized  it  for  Its  views  on  social  and 
cultural  problems. 

The  United  States  contributes  nearly  one- 
Uilrd  of  UNESCO's  $39  million  annual 
budget.  The  Soviet  Union  pays  about  15 
percent. 

The  publication,  written  by  a  Soviet  edu- 
cator and  a  Soviet  lawyer,  asserted  In  one 
pusage  that  "In  1940  the  Soviet  regime  was 
restored  In  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
which  voluntarily  Joined  the  Soviet  Union." 

A  US.  source  said  the  United  States  pro- 
tected vlgorouBly  last  April,  shortly  after  the 
book  was  Issued,  and  was  told  that  a  lack  of 
Ann  policy  directives  rendered  UNESCO 
poverlesB  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

A  review  committee,  set  up  as  a  result  of 
United  States  and  other  protests,  is  expected 
to  report  In  April,  the  source  said.  The 
VS.  National  Committee  for  UNESCO  has 
robmltted  recommendations  and  criteria  for 
itrtcter  standards. 

The  new  complaint — one  of  many,  an  in- 
formant said — came  from  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  in  New  York.  It 
11  a  group  comprising  political  exiles  from 
Eutem  European  countries,  including  the 
Baltic  republics  (Latvia,  Lithuania,  Zstonia) , 
whose  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union 
early  In  World  V7ar  II  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
man;  other  nations. 

A  letter  from  the  assembly's  president. 
George  M.  Dlmltrov,  appealed  to  Vlttorlno 
Veronese.  UNESCO  Director  General,  to  halt 
distribution  of  the  lOe-page  booklet.  He 
called  it  cheap  Soviet  propaganda,  falling 
short  of  UNESCO  objectivity,  and  termed  it 
"harmful  to  the  rights  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania." 

The  booklet  was  the  third  of  a  series  of 
six  planned  by  UNESCO  In  1951  to  study  race 
discrtminatlon.  Now  UNESCO  officials  are 
examining  whether  to  continue  with  the 
series,  an  Informant  said. 

The  booklet  was  written  by  I.  P.  Tsame- 
rlan,  described  as  a  Soviet  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  S.  L.  Ronln.  a  Soviet  doctor  of  law. 
Titled  "Equality  of  Rights  Between  Races 
and  Nationalities  in  the  U.S.S.R.."  it  re- 
Iterated  Soviet  argimaents  frequently  heard 
In  U.N.  debates  that  guarantees  against  race 
discrimination  were  written  Into  the  Soviet 
constitution. 

At  one  place  It  said  "the  Soviet  Union  has 
•olved  the  problem  of  nationalities."  but  ac- 
knowledged "this  does  not  mean,  of  course. 
that  a  peak  of  perfection  has  been  reached. 
The  U.S.S.R,  still  contains  backward  ele- 
ments among  whom  nationalist  prejudices 
exist." 

The  booklet  contended  that  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  for  the  first  time  gave  Jews  equal 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  said  racial  prob- 
lems were  solved  because  of  Communist  Party 


policy,  and  quoted  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  S. 
Klirushchev's  assertion  that  Jews  "hold  a 
worthy  place"  among  those  responsible  for 
Soviet  lunar  rocket  launchlngs. 

In  Washington,  Republican  National 
Chairman,  William  E.  MIllbk,  termed  the 
booklet  "a  gratuitous  Insult  to  Americans 
and  the  free  world."  and  said  In  a  state- 
ment that  the  Kennedy  administration 
should  demand  that  the  United  Nations  re- 
pudiate the  publication  and  order  its  with- 
drawal from  circulation. 


Background  Statement  on  UNESCO  Pttbli- 

CATION        "EQOALITT        OF        RIGHTS    BETWEEN 

Races  and  Nationalities  in  the  U.S3.R." 

The  booklet  entitled  "Equality  of  Rights 
Between  Races  and  Nationalities  in  the 
UJS.S.R.."  by  two  Soviet  nationals,  I.  P. 
Tsaxnerlan  and  S.  L.  Ronln,  was  published 
by  UNESCO  in  March  1962  as  part  of  a  se- 
ries of  studies  on  "Race  and  Society."  An 
earlier  work  In  this  series  was  written  by 
an  American  social  scientist  and  reviewed 
Federal  and  State  antidiscrimination  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States. 

While  these  two  publications  were  in- 
tended by  UNESCO  to  present  comparative 
scholarly  studies  on  race  relations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  Soviet  publication  has  been 
used  Instead  as  a  vehicle  for  political  propa- 
ganda. It  ignores  recognized  standards  of 
scientific  research  by  presenting  a  distorted 
and  often  fallacious  picture  of  the  treat- 
ment of  nationalities  in  minority  groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  contains  numerous 
blatant  examples  of  Soviet  antl -Western 
propaganda,  making  references  to  "revanch- 
Ist  neo-Fascist  elements"  In  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  "colonialist  oppression"  in 
"capitalist  countries"  and  so  forth.  In  so 
doing,  of  course.  It  serves  the  national  ob- 
jectives and  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
not  the  objectives  of  International  under- 
standing espoused  by  UNESCO. 

In  April  1962  the  Department  of  State 
vigorously  protested  publication  of  this 
booklet  to  the  Acting  Director  GenersQ  of 
UNESCO,  citing  the  reasons  above  and  point- 
ing out  that  it  violated  the  principles  of  the 
UNESCO  Constitution.  In  his  reply  to  this 
protest  the  Acting  Director  General  said 
that  the  book  was  a  counterpart  to  the 
American  publication  and  was  to  "reflect 
as  faithfully  as  possible  the  views  of  com- 
petent Soviet  authorities."  The  Acting  Di- 
rector General  added  that  criticisms 
"elicited  by  the  publication  of  this  brochure 
throw  light.  In  a  more  general  manner,  on 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Secretar- 
iat in  matters  of  publication,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  precise  instructions  from  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  UNESCO." 

To  compensate  for  this  lack  of  guidance 
from  the  governing  bodies,  the  UNESCO  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
Department  of  State,  last  fall  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  policy  directives  on 
UNESCO  publications.  The  Department, 
after  seeking  the  advice  of  the  U.S.  National 
Conxmlsslon  for  UNESCO,  formulated  com- 
prehensive criteria  which.  If  adopted,  would 
prevent  the  use  of  UNESCO  publications  for 
Soviet  propaganda  purposes.  These  criteria 
were  presented  to  the  12th  General  Confer- 
ence of  UNESCO,  In  November  1962,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"1.  UNESCO  should  publish  only  In  those 
fields  which  are  clearly  within  its  scope  and 
competence  and  where  publications  contrib- 
ute to  the  attainment  of  its  objectives. 

"2  Abusive  or  biased  statements  should 
be  avoided  so  that  the  rules  of  objective  and 
Judicious  writing  prevail  In  all  UNESCO 
publications. 

"3.  Authorship  of  all  pijbUcatlons  other 
than  statements  of  official  Organization  pol- 
icy should  be  clearly  stated,  and  Individual 
authors  should  be  recognleed  as  competent 
in  their  fields.    In  this  regard,  recognition  of 


competence  should  be  based  both  on  the 
views  of  the  government  of  the  author's 
country  and  on  the  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  of  scholars  In  the  author's 
field. 

"4.  Careful  distinction  should  be  made,  by 
format  and  by  specific  disclaimer,  between 
publications  presenting  official  positions  to 
which  UNESCO  is  formally  committed  and 
publications  reporting  conference  or  com- 
mittee discviasion  or  individual  statements  or 
documents  with  which  UNESCO  is  not  nec- 
essarily in  agreement. 

"5.  UNESCO  should  temporsu-lly  suspend 
publication  of  monograph  studies  of  purely 
national  situations  and  circumstances,  since 
it  is  not  possible  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances to  publish  such  studies  without 
the  risk  of  compromising  the  integrity  of 
the  Organization.  In  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  which  must  underlie  objective  scholarly 
research,  the  reader  is  able  to  compare  and 
contrast  opposing  points  of  view  only  if 
those  points  of  view  are  presented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  truly  comparable.  Yet  com- 
parability requires  prior  agreement  on  pur- 
I>08es  and  principles,  and  It  is  apparent  that 
such  agreement  has  been  lacking  In  certain 
series  of  monographs  on  national  situations 
published  by  UNESCO.  In  the  absence  of 
this  agreement,  authors  of  national  publica- 
tions will  continue  producing  research  for 
UNESCO  publications  according  to  their  own, 
perhaps  valid,  but  often  contradictory  prin- 
ciples of  scholarly  research.  In  this  situa- 
tion. UNESCO  may  find  itself  compromised 
by  the  ideological  rivalry  centering  around 
its  activities,  distrusted  by  honest  scholars, 
dishonored  by  the  use  of  Its  prestige  for 
purely  national  purpKDees." 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
12th  General  Conference,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lucius  D.  Battle,  reiterated 
U.S.  policy  in  this  regard  as  follows: 

"Fifth,  my  Government  considers  that 
UNESCO  should  abandon  activities  such  as 
tendentious  publications,  and  those  semi- 
nars, meetings  and  other  projects  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  lead  to  polemics  rather 
than  to  scholarly  results.  The  elimination 
of  such  projects  will  result  In  considerable 
savings  of  manpower  and  money,  without 
impairing  the  essential,  high  priority  pro- 
gram of  proven  benefit.  The  question  is 
not  only  one  of  cost  but  one  of  Integrity, 
for  UNESCO's  standards  of  scholarship,  like 
Caesar's   wife,  must  be  above  reproach." 

The  Organization  is  expected  to  take  final 
action  on  publications  policy  directives  dur- 
ing 1963  on  the  basis  of  recommendations 
by  the  United  States  and  other  member 
states. 

Although  UNESCO  publishes  hundreds  of 
objective  and  impartial  studies  every  year, 
the  lack  of  precise  policy  guidance  does,  from 
time  to  time,  result  In  publications  objec- 
tionable to  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment Is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
formulating  publications  policy  directives 
and  will  continue  to  pursue  the  matter 
vigorously. 

Pebhuabt  14,  1963. 


DESIGNATION  OP  O'MAHONEY  LAKE 
AND  RECREATIONAL  AREA— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
in  this  body  (S.J.  Res.  17) ,  inviting  Sen- 
ators to  join  me  in  a  proposal  to  name 
a  lake  in  Wyoming  O'Mahoney  Lake,  in 
honor  of  a  distinguished  former  Member 
of  this  body,  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney. 

Since  that  time  many  Senators,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,   have  asked  to 
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Jain  In  thia  conunendAtion  and  recogni- 
tloa.  In  a  tori  of  Uving  memorial  to  Joe 
OlCahoner-  Other  Senators  are  still 
asUiur  to  Join. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printtng  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
17  the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  liAGNUSoH],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors],  the 
Senator  from  Horida  [Mr.  Smathuis}, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cammon]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
measure.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  add  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  that  list? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  shall  be  delighted  and 
honored  to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  the  list  of  the  cospon- 
sors;  and  I  mention  the  fact  that  this 
brings  to  a  total  of  52  the  number  of 
Senators  who  have  cosponsored  the 
measure  for  naming  the  lake  after  our 
former  colleague. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will 
3rield  further,  is  that  what  the  Senator 
would  call  a  constitutional  majority? 

Mr.  McOEE.  In  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clakk],  who  is  waiting  to 
take  the  floor.  I  choose  not  to  open  that 
question  at  this  interval. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  a  more  serious 
vein,  I  am  glad  to  have  my  name  added 
to  the  Joint  resolution,  because,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  Senator  CMahoney  and 
I  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
several  years.  He  was  a  great  Senator 
and  a  q;^rited  orator  when  he  was  fight- 
ing, and  he  was  fighting  most  of  the 
time.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GOIZtWATER.  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator's  brief  discussion,  but  am 
I  to  imderstand  that  the  proposal  is  to 
name  a  lake  after  SenatM*  Olifahoney? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Tes.  The  waters  backed 
up  by  Flaming  Oorge  Dam  will  lie  In 
Wyoming,  and  because  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Senator  Olhiahoney  with  the 
devriopmwit  of  some  of  the  upper  C<^o- 
rado  projects,  many  of  us  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  want  to  have  the 
lake  named  in  his  hcmor. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
more  fully  with  the  Senator.  I  served 
with  Senator  OTMahoney  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  got  to  know  him 
very  well.  I  had  great  respect  for  him. 
The  Senator  knew  of  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly our  part  of  the  West. 

I  would  be  happy  if  the  Senator  per- 
mitted me  to  ask  him  to  include  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  reso- 
luUcm. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  delighted  to  add  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  also  to  the 
list  of  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  added  as  cosponsors 
to  the  Joint  resolution  the  names  of 
the  Senators  I  have  mentioned. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abaaace  ot  a  quorum 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  McOEE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  it  Ls  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Apparently  the  Senator 
is  ready  to  proceed. 


THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  resume 
my  discussion  of  the  Senate  establish- 
ment which  I  began  yesterday.  I  shall 
probably  not  conclude  this  afternoon, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  I  have  obtained  the  floor  and  my 
desire  not  to  hold  the  Senate  unduly 
late  in  session ;  but  I  shall  speak,  if  other 
Senators  are  interested  In  the  timing, 
for  probably  about  an  hour.  If  there  are 
Senators  present  who  wish  me  to  yield 
to  them  to  make  brief  remarks,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so  at  any  time. 

rlKAirCE    COaCMITTXK 

Mr.  President,  when  I  concluded  yes- 
terday I  was  discussing  the  impact  of 
the  bipartisan  Senate  establishment  on 
the  composition  and  size  of  the  Senate 
Finance  CcHnmittee.  I  pointed  out  that 
for  various  reasons,  which  I  discussed 
yesterday  in  a  speech  which  concluded 
in  the  Rxcord  for  yesterday  in  the  first 
colunm  of  page  2564.  it  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate  establishment,  and 
the  majority  leader  felt  that  the  estab- 
lishment in  this  instance  had  the  votes, 
to  retain  the  size  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee at  17  members,  and  to  divide  those 
17  between  Republicans  and  Demx>crats 
in  the  ratio  of  11  Democrats  to  6  Re- 
publicans, even  though  there  are  67  Dem- 
ocrats and  only  32  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  which  would  Justify  a  12-to-5 
ratio  on  the  committee. 

So  that,  in  terms  of  that  Justice  and 
equity  which  governed  the  ratio  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  assign- 
ments to  practically  every  other  com- 
mittee, the  ratio  would  be  at  least  14  to 
7  or  10  to  5.  and  might  conceivably  be 
13  to  6  or  12  to  5.  Nevertheless,  the  es- 
tablishment concluded  to  permit  the  bi- 
partisan establishment  control  to  con- 
tinue without  dilution  in  this  important 
committee  to  which  so  large  a  share  of 
the  measures  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  believes  important  to  the 
success  of  his  program  either  have  been 
or  will  be  referred. 

I  pointed  out  also  that  the  method  in 
which  the  Finance  Committee  operates. 
and  has  operated  for  years,  makes  for 
long  delay  in  reporting  important  meas- 
ures to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  how  long  it  took  before 
we  were  able  to  bring  to  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  medicare  bill, 
both  last  year  and  2  years  ago. 

Senators  will  recall  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  that  bill's  coming  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee  in  anything  like 
the  shape  in  which  it  was  recommended 
by  the  President. 

Senators  will  recall  also  that  this  year 
we  have  already  been  advised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  that 
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he  sees  no  possibility  of  bringing  a  tsx 
bill  to  the  floor  until  after  Labor  D» 

The  principal  reason  for  this,  to  m* 
way  of  thinking,  im toward  delay  ^ 
enabling  the  program  of  the  President  to 
be  voted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  i. 
threefold:  " 

First,  the  Finance  Committee  is  un- 
willing to  conduct  even  preliminary 
hearings  on  the  vitally  important  biS 
until  the  House  has  acted,  although  it 
had  no  hesitation  in  doing  It  with  respect 
to  the  Du  Pont  bill  recently,  which  the 
establishment  favored. 

It  appears  that  when  the  program  of 
the  President  is  involved,  the  policy  ij 
one  of  "let's  take  our  time."  When  a 
bill  in  which  the  establishment  is  inter- 
ested is  involved,  the  cue  is,  "Let's  act 
with  expedition." 

The  second  reason  is  that,  unlike  al- 
most  any  other  committee  in  the  Senate, 
the  Finance  Conunittee  does  not  organis 
itself  Into  subcommittees,  so  that  aQ 
testimony  is  taken  and  the  executive 
consideration  of  all  bills  is  conducted 
before  the  entire  committee,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Finance  Committee  hai 
perhaps  the  most  extended  and  compli- 
cated Jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  coo- 
mittees  in  the  Senate. 

For  example,  would  it  not  be  simple 
right  now  to  divide  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, let  us  say,  into  no  more  than  t«o 
subcommittees?  Let  one  of  them  oqb- 
duct  hearings  on  social  security  mitten, 
such  as  medicare,  while  the  other  one  it 
conducting  hearings  on  the  tax  progna 
of  the  President.  In  this  way  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  would  be  enormouiij 
expedited,  and  it  might  even  be  possible 
to  adjourn  and  go  home  before  Lsbv 
Day. 

I  understand  that  other  Senators  ma; 
have  under  consideration  a  Senate  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Finance  Committee  should 
promptly  begin  hearings  on  the  tax  biU, 
and  perhaps  on  the  medicare  bill,  and  bt 
prepared  to  bring  the  tax  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  within  30  days  of  the  time 
that  the  House  acts,  now  thought  to  be 
the  end  of  June. 

I  hope  that  these  arguments  will  pn- 
vall  on  the  minds  of  the  majority  d  tbe 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  ind 
that  this  type  of  expeditious  action  will 
take  place. 

The  third  reason  why  matters  are  so 
delayed  in  the  Finance  Committee  ii 
quite  frankly  and  candidly  because  ii 
has  not  an  adequate  staff  in  terms  oi 
the  nimibers  of  qualified  men  and  womes 
able  to  sift  and  arutlyze  and  report 
to  the  members  of  the  conunittee  on  the 
complex  tax  structure  and  other  mattcn, 
including  social  security  and  trade  mat- 
ters, which  come  before  the  committee, 
besides  advising  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  may  feel  imp>elled  by  reason 
of  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  to 
seek  the  advice  of  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

This  void  is  filled  only  partially  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  which  in  my  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  additionsJ  staff  members  in 
order  to  perform  its  rigorous  duties. 

For  the  time  being.  I  leave  the  Finance 
Committee,  but  I  shall  return  to  it  later 
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in  my  remarks,  when  I  expect  to  demon- 
strate how  the  Republican  establishment 
oooperates  with  the  Democratic  estab- 
lishment to  assure  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
gcnators  on  certsdn  major  concunittees 
(rf  the  Senate,  and  show  with  some  glee, 
because  of  the  dwindling  numbers  of 
members  of  the  establishment,  that  since 
the  election  of  1958  it  has  lost  control  of 
a  number  of  major  Senate  committees. 
I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
while  we  may  not  yet  be  quite  ready  for 
Waterloo  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment, we  have  certainly  seen  the  bat- 
tle of  Moscow  lost.  Time  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Presidential  party  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate.  Time  is 
against  the  aging  congressional  party, 
with  its  dwindling  numbers,  who  are 
wedded  to  the  status  quo. 

rOREIGN    RELATIONS    COMMrTTKX 

I  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
situation  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Here  I  must  start  with  a  dis- 
claimer. It  is  well  known  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  my  overrid- 
ing ambition  for  a  committee  assign- 
ment ever  since  I  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate 7  years  ago  has  been  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
That  ambition  has  constantly  been  frus- 
trated, sometimes  with  the  aid  of  senior- 
ity, sometimes  in  spite  of  seniority.  It 
therefore  may  well  be  felt  by  my  col- 
leagues— ^and  they  may  well  be  correct — 
that  in  discussing  the  status  of  the  For- 
dgn  Relations  Committee  I  am  not  en- 
tirely objective.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  be  objec- 
tive. If  I  have  failed,  it  has  been  by 
reason  of  human  frailty,  not  because  of 
design. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the 
Foreign  Relations  CooMnittee  consisted 
of  17  members,  with  2  vacancies — in 
other  words,  15  live  bodies.  The  ratio 
was  11  to  6.  Despite  the  protestations 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  was 
determined  to  change  the  ratio  to  12  to 
S.  My  own  view  has  been  that  for  rea- 
sons of  high  policy  it  would  be  desirable 
to  change  the  ratio  of  the  members  of 
tbe  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  to  14 
to  7,  thus  making  it  a  2  to  1  conmiittee, 
and  enlarging  it  in  order  to  permit  addi- 
tional Members  who  give  bipartisan 
support  to  the  program  of  the  President 
overseas  in  this  time  of  peril  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  from  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  sides, 
thereby,  hopefully,  strengthening  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  foreign  affairs, 
which  one  would  hope  might  cause  par- 
tisan politics  to  stop  at  the  waterfront,  as 
was  done  in  the  great  days  when  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  was  the  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

This  was  not  done.  One  of  my 
amendments  to  rule  XXV  which  lies  at 
the  desk  would  increase  the  siae  of  the 
committee  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  committee  to  21.  About  1937.  when 
the  number  of  Democratic  Senators  in 
this  body  was  even  higher  than  it  is  to- 
day, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
consisted  of  23  members.  Therefore, 
there  Is  ample  precedent  for  the  sug- 
gested change.  Just  as  there  Is  for  the 


Finance  Committee,  as  I  pointed  out 
yesterday. 

I  have  no  c<Mnplaint  whatever  about 
tbe  fact  that  I  was  passed  over  this  time 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be- 
cause the  able  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathers]  had  seniority.  My  cconplaint 
is  that  2  years  ago  I  was  passed  over  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  fa- 
vor of  an  equally  good  friend,  who  had 
less  seniority,  and  that  2  years  before 
that  I  was  passed  over  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  favor  of  two 
Senators  who  had  no  more  than  equal 
seniority. 

I  have  tried  to  be  very  objective  about 
this  situation,  and  I  think  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. I  have  no  personal  quarrel  over 
the  action  of  the  steering  committee  in 
this  regard,  which  was  taken  last  week, 
but  I  have  grave  concern  that  on  mat- 
ters such  as  a  test  ban  treaty,  our  at- 
titude toward  dictatorships  in  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  foreign  aid  and 
our  attitude  toward  the  race  issue,  by 
which  we  are  embarrassed  in  our  deal- 
ings with  Africans  and  Asians,  who  be- 
lieve our  policy  on  the  race  issue  is  de- 
plorable. In  aU  these  matters  I  believe 
it  would  be  helpful  if  some  additional 
supporters  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  were 
added  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

COVZKNMENT  OPERATIONS  COMMrTTXE 

I  turn  now  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatioris.  Here  there  was  no 
real  controversy,  because  the  leadership 
had  determined — and  with  this  I  have 
no  quarrel — ^to  make  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  a  major  cwnmit- 
tee  and  to  Increase  its  size  from  9  to  15 
and  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  2  to  1  in 
connection  with  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members. 

There  were  no  applicants  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  other 
than  from  freshmen  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Generally  speaking,  they  got 
either  this  assigiunent.  when  they  wanted 
It,  or  another  equally  good  one.  So 
there  was  no  problem  there. 

INTERIOa   COMMii'lU, 

Turning  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  we  have  another 
situation  in  which  seniority  was  ignored 
in  favor  of  two  freshmen,  thus  passing 
over  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HabtI.  who  will  be  up  for  a  tough  re- 
election fight  in  a  year  and  who  had 
seniority,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  ,  who  also  had  senior- 
ity over  the  two  freshmen  Senators  who, 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydem]  were  assigned  to  that 
committee. 

Needless  to  say,  when  Senator  Hatoen 
indicated  a  desire  to  join  the  Committee 
on  Interior  arui  Insular  Affairs,  the  steer- 
ing committee  unanimously  granted  our 
beloved  President  pro  tempore  this  re- 
quest. But  there  were  still  two  vacancies 
left,  and  they  were  given  to  Senator 
Nelson  and  Senator  McGovesn,  instead 
of  to  Senator  Hart  and  Senator  Neu- 
berger. 

juDiciAXT  coMMrrm 

I  return  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, where  again,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, a  grave  injustice  was  done  to  one 


of  oiu-  finest  Senators.  Senator  Bttrdxcx. 
who  will  be  up  for  reelection  next  year. 
He  was  most  eager  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

He  was  passed  over  by  Ute  establish- 
ment in  favor  of  two  very  aide  freshmen 
Senators,  Senator  Kennedt  and  Senator 
Bayh.  I  find  little  justification  for  this 
su;tion  on  behalf  of  the  establishment. 
Senator  Burdick  was  really  left  out  in 
the  cold.  I  do  not  think  a  very  good  case 
can  be  made  for  supporting  what  the 
steering  committee  did  in  this  case. 

In  all  the  criticisms  I  have  been  mak- 
ing about  the  actions  of  the  steering 
committee  in  overriding  and  ignoring  the 
seniority  rights  of  what  might  be  called 
intermediate  grade  Senators,  Senators 
who  came  to  the  Senate  in  1958  on  the  • 
liberal  sweep  which  brought  15  new  lib- 
eral Democrats  and  3  moderate  Repub- 
licans to  the  floor  of  this  body,  it  is  my 
view  that  those  Senators  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  determination  of  the 
steering  committee  not  to  give  to  each 
freshman  Senator  one  good  committee, 
but  to  give  to  each  freshman  Senator  two 
good  committees  to  the  prejudice  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  up  for  reelection  next  year 
and  who  had  worked  hard  In  the  cause 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
had  shown  by  their  votes  that  they  were 
modem  Senators,  not  Senators  who  are 
wedded  to  the  status  quo. 

In  each  instance,  freshmen  Senators 
could  have  been  given  another  excellent 
committee,  but  they  were  not.  They 
were  preferred  to  Senators  like  Senator 
Burdick,  who.  I  believe,  had  a  higher 
claim  on  the  members  of  the  steering 
committee. 

LABOR    AND    PTTBLIC    WELTARR    COMMmTX 

I  now  turn,  with  mild  amusement,  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
finest,  most  important,  and  most  influen- 
tial committees  in  the  Senate.  Senators 
may  recall  that  yesterday  I  made  the 
same  statement  about  my  other  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. No  Senator  wants  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Is  It  not  a  shame?  It  is  a  fine 
committee.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
any  Senator  to  serve  on  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Too  bad.  So  the  able  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KEmmvl  was 
"shanghaied"  and  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
even  though  he  did  not  apply  for  that 
committee.  However,  I  am  sure  he  will 
serve  with  the  same  great  ability  on  that 
cormnittee  that  his  older  brother  did  in 
the  years  before  he  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  when  I  had  the 
hcoior  to  serve  with  him  and  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  have  passed 
much  important  legislation  irtiich  we 
thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  is  very 
much  in  the  public  interest. 

POST  OinCK  and  civil.  8KRTTCZ  COMMIIIU. 

I  now  turn  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  from  which  I 
resigned  after  6  years  of  interesting  serv- 
ice. There  again,  there  was  only  one  ap- 
plicant, the   present  occupant  of   the 
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Chair  [Mr.  Buwsni].  and  he  was  as- 
signed to  that  committee. 

It  was  thought  that  Senator  McOek, 
of  Wyoming,  who  has  a  tough  campaign 
for  reelection  c(»ning  up  next  year, 
would  profit  if  he  were  able  to  have  the 
close  association  with  the  members  of 
the  Civil  Service  and  particularly  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  which  that  com- 
mittee would  give  him.  He  was  placed 
on  that  committee;  and  there  was,  of 
course,  no  real  controversy. 

PUBLIC     WORKS     COMMITTEE 

The  next  committee  is  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  There  again  we  have 
an  interesting  situation.  The  member- 
ship of  that  committee  is  17,  tmd  the 
ratio  had  been  11  Democrats  and  6  Re- 
publicans. The  ratio  was  changed  to  12 
to  5.  This  resulted  in  five  vacancies  on 
that  committee — a  very  large  number 
of  vacancies. 

Senator  Jordan  of  North  Carolina 
was  not  an  applicant  for  assignment  to 
that  committee:  but  he  had  seniority, 
and  he  was  assigned  to  the  committee 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  were 
at  that  time  no  Senators  from  the  South 
who  were  members  of  that  important 
committee.  In  this  Instance,  seniority 
was  honored,  and  Senator  Jordan  was 
placed  on  that  committee. 

Then,  in  quick  succession.  Senator 
BRrwsTER,  Senator  Inotjye,  Senator 
Bath,  and  Senator  Nelson  were  placed 
on  that  committee,  jumping  over  Sen- 
ator MclNTYRE,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
had  seniority  by  about  2  months. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  question 
of  seniority  by  a  day  or  two  or  a  month 
or  two  has  not  hitherto  been  important. 
It  has.  I  have  seen  many  instances 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  which  Sen- 
ators who  had  seniority  of  not  more 
than  3  or  4  days  over  their  colleagues 
were  automatically  accorded  that  senior- 
ity right  when  it  came  to  the  question 
not  only  of  their  assignment  to  a  com- 
mittee, but  also  of  their  priority  on  that 
committee  in  terms  of  seniority  once  they 
got  there. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MclNTTRE]  was  ignored,  and  other 
fine  and  able  jimlor  Senators,  including 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BRrwsTER]  were  placed  on  that  commit- 
tee. I  am  sure  that  those  Senators  will 
render  fine  service.  I  am  confident  that 
the  four  freshmen  are  Kennedy  men,  are 
liberals,  and  will  support  the  administra- 
tion. My  only  complaint  was,  and  is, 
that  I  thought  it  was  a  little  rough  on 
Senator  McIntyrb,  who  is  in  the  same 
category  and  desired  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

SULES   AND   AOMINISTBATION    COMMnTEX 

The  final  committee  is  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  In  this 
instance,  there  is  a  rather  amusing  little 
interlude.  That  committee  had  been 
changed  from  a  major  conunittee  to  a 
minor  committee  by  prior  action  of  the 
steering  committee  at  the  time  we  came 
to  a  vote.  Senators  will  recall  that  I  am 
committed  not  to  reveal  the  vote  on  the 
filling  of  committee  vacancies,  and  I  shall 
not  do  so.  But  the  order  of  seniority  of 
applicants  for  that  committee  was:  Sen- 
ator Thtjrmond,  of  South  Carolina,  whose 


seniority  dates  from  November  7,  1956; 
I,  whose  seniority  dates  from  2  months 
later,  January  3,  1957;  Senator  Btrd  of 
West  Virginia,  whose  seniority  dates 
from  January  7,  1959;  and  Senator 
Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  whose  seniority 
dates  from  November  9,  1960. 

When  the  secret  ballots  were  counted, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  had  won  selec- 
tion to  the  committee.  The  second 
Choice  was  so  divided  that  no  Senator  had 
a  majority;  but  the  two  highest  on  the 
list  were  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger!  and  I.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thuimond],  who 
had  seniority  over  all  of  us,  was,  there- 
fore, dropped  from  further  considera- 
tion; and  the  balloting  then  took  place 
between  the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  Mrs. 
Neuberger]  and  myself.  I  am  selfishly 
pleased  that  in  that  very  close  race,  I 
received  the  nod;  and  I  thank  some  of 
my  friends  from  the  establishment  for 
their  graciousness  in  helping  me  in  that 
way  to  achieve  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee, because  at  the  time  when  the 
vote  was  taken,  I  had  been  engaged  in 
about  a  2-hour  battle  to  achieve  results 
in  other  instances — although  in  each 
case  I  had  failed.  So  I  am  grateful,  in- 
deed, that  I  have  been  selected  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  Having  received 
that  choice,  I  shall  do  my  very  best  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  change — drastically — 
the  Senate  rules,  in  order  to  update  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate  and  its  ability 
to  conduct  its  business  expeditiously. 

This  completes  my  initial  review  of 
the  actions  of  the  steering  committee. 
I  recapitulate  by  saying  that  in  making 
its  choices,  the  steering  committee 
ignored  seniority  nine  times,  in  order  to 
give  freshman  Senators  assignments  to 
two  major  committees — not  merely  one — 
although  it  could  have  given  them  as- 
signments to  two  major  committees 
without  in  any  instance  overriding  the 
requests  of  intermediate  Senators  of 
substantially  greater  seniority,  and 
jumping  nonfreshman  Senators  over 
other  nonfreshman  Senators  who  had 
seniority,  notably  in  the  cases  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI, 
who  was  assigned  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  myself,  who  was  as- 
signed— as  the  second  choice — to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  the  assignment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  make  clear  that  I 
am  not  complaining  about  my  own  selec- 
tion for  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmbie] — whom  I  see  in  the 
Chamber — made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
rule  of  seniority  in  the  selection  of  Mem- 
bers to  be  assigned  to  committees,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  cases  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  ignore  seniority  in  or- 
der to  assign  freshman  Senators  to  one 
major  committee.  At  that  time  I  under- 
took to  differ  with  him.  I  should  like 
to  state  now  the  reasons  why  I  took  that 
position. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  area  of  the 
selection    of    committee    members    we 
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should  have  representative  government 
within  the  organization  of  both  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  should  choose  for  appoint- 
ment  to  the  committees.  Members  in 
whom  we  have  confidence— confidence 
that  they  will  do  the  right  thing,  as  they 
see  it,  while  they  serve  on  the  steering 
committee.  I  do  not  question  that  the 
present  members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee thought  they  were  doing  the  right 
thing,  although  I  disagree  with  them 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  impugn  in  any 
way  their  motives.  Furthermore,  the 
steering  committee  should  be  composed 
of  Senators  who  fairly  represent  the 
ideology  and  the  geography  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Democratic  conference;  and 
after  having  so  chosen  the  members  on 
an  equitable  basis,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  permit  them  to  make  the  in- 
itial choice  of  the  Members  to  fill  com- 
mittee vacancies. 

I  would  go  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] — and  I  did 
so  in  the  ballot  within  the  Democratic 
conference — in  taking  the  position  that 
in  each  instance  the  Democratic  con- 
ference should  have  the  right  to  change 
the  recommendations  of  the  steering 
committee  before  the  lists  are  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  That  would  be  only  sound 
democratic  procedure,  just  as  it  con- 
forms with  the  practice  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  where  the  Senate  itself 
checks,  amends,  rejects,  or  approves  the 
recommendations  of  all  the  committees 
which  deal  with  legislation.  But,  even 
if  we  could  not  obtain  this  review  by  the 
Democratic  conference  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  steering  committee,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  leave  the  members 
of  the  steering  committee  rather  free  u 
to  their  choices,  subject  to  the  general 
criteria.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
criteria,  which  would  usually — although 
not  always — prevail,  would  be  that  in 
making  their  selections,  the  members  of 
the  committee,  acting — I  am  sure— in 
good  faith,  would  take  into  account 
seniority,  geography,  ideology,  compe- 
tence, and  experience;  and  they  should 
try  to  get — within  the  broad  outlines  of 
those  general  criteria — the  very  best 
Members  available  within  the  whole 
body  of  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  serve  on  the  particular  commit- 
tees in  which  vacancies  occur. 

I  would  not  want  any  more  rigorous 
ground  rule  than  that.  Of  course,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  effective,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  representative  steer- 
ing committee.  Although,  as  I  have  been 
pointing  out,  the  present  steering  com- 
mittee is  not  representative  in  terms  of 
either  ideology  or  geography.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxbcdie]  that  all  we  need,  in  order  to 
get  the  kind  of  steering  committee  which 
he  and  I  would  like  to  have,  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  leadership.  Until  we  came 
to  the  Democratic  conference  the  other 
day,  I  had  hoped  we  would  have  the 
support  of  the  leadership  in  the  attempt 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee to  either  19  or  17;  and  2  years  ago 
I  was  given  to  understand — although  no 
commitment  was  made — that  there 
would  be  resignations  from  the  steering 
committee,   from  among   the  members 
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fjfga  the  Deep  South,  in  order  to  make 
It  poaeible  to  comply  with  the  require- 
Lj^nt—laid  down  in  both  1961  and  1963 — 
hy  the  Democratic  conference  that  the 
meinbership  of  the  steering  committee 
•bould  represent  both  the  geography  and 
the  Ideology  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference. I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
foosln  that  I  have  not  despaired  of  get- 
ting the  leadership  to  change  its  mind  in 
that  regard. 

I  am  telling  no  tales  out  of  school  when 
I  say  that  within  the  leadership  itself 
there  is  dissension  on  this  point.  I  would 
^^ope  that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
whip  would  in  due  course  conclude  that 
the  commitment  made  to  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  in  1961  and  1963  should 

be  kept. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  we  were  not  too  far  away  from 
iriiming  anyway,  even  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  leadership.  We  got  21  votes 
out  of  60,  for  a  steering  committee  of  19. 
We  got  23  votes  out  of  60  for  a  steering 
committee  of  17.  A  shift  of  only  10  votes 
would  have  changed  the  result.  If  the 
leadership  were  to  shift,  there  Is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
majority  would  shift,  too. 

I  point  out  that  there  were  only  60 
votes,  because  7  Democratic  Senators 
were  unable  to  attend  the  conference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  much  of  what 
the  Senator  has  said  today  I  whole- 
heartedly agree.  Of  course,  the  body  of 
his  speech  I  find  very  agreeable.  Also  I 
ooneor  with  his  statement  that  he  thinks 
the  steering  committee  should  be  guided 
by  criteria.  That  is  very  important. 
Perhaps  those  criteria  exist  impUcitly. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  explicit  statement 
that  seniority,  geography,  ideology,  and 
eompetence  should  be  considered.  If 
there  is  such  a  generalized  notion,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  widely  understood. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Clearly  or  not,  consider 
what  happened. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well;  consider 
what  happened.  Let  me  discuss  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  what 
course  ought  to  be  followed.  The  Sen- 
ator has  said  he  thinks  we  were  close  to 
victory  because  we  got  21  votes  in  the 
caucus  of  60  Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Twenty-three. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  for  19 
members  of  the  steering  committee;  and 
23  votes  for  17  members  of  the  steering 
committee.  I  submit  that  if  there  were 
19  members  on  the  steering  conunittee, 
it  would  not  have  made  any  difference 
on  any  vote  the  Senator  has  discussed 
today. 

Without  having  had  revealed  to  me 
the  precise  vote,  I  understand  that  it  was 
pretty  substantial.  It  was  not  even 
close.  I  would  not  say  that  there  was 
a  "snow  job,"  but  there  wsis  an  over- 
whelming decision  made  by  those  mem- 
bers of  the  steering  committee.  Assum- 
ing that  the  new  members  of  the  steering 
committee  would  all  tend  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  still  think  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  it  would  have  made 


any  real  difference  in  the  voting  of  the 
steering  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  mterrupt,  I 
respectfully  disagree  with  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin.  I  am  interested  that 
my  friend  should  have  referred  to  that 
snow  which  falls  with  such  plenitude 
on  the  marvelous  forests  and  farmlands 
of  his  home  State.  Off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  said — and  I  say  now  in  a 
mildly  lighter  vein,  impugning  neither 
the  motives  nor  the  action  of  any  Sen- 
ator— that  what  happened  was  the 
greatest  "snow  job"  since  the  blizzard  of 
1888.  I  marvel  at  the  efficiency  with 
which  that  "snow"  fell. 

To  get  back  to  the  other  point.  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  composition  of  the 
steering  committee  had  been  readjusted 
so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
geography  and  ideology  of  the  Senate, 
and  If  it  had  consisted  of  19  members, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  results  for 
which  the  Senator  and  I  jointly  contend 
would  have  l>een  achieved.  If  the  nvun- 
ber  had  been  17.  the  Issue  would  have 
been  more  doubtful.  But.  after  all, 
there  was  only  a  hard  core  of  seven  votes 
that  might  not  have  been  shifted  if  the 
composition  of  the  committee  had  been 
otherwise.  At  the  very  most  there  were 
nine.  With  a  committee  of  19, 1  think  we 
would  have  won  10  to  9  if  the  issue  had 
been  forced  in  each  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate, 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  would  have 
prevailed  if  he  got  the  kind  of  composi- 
tion of  the  steering  committee  for  which 
he  asked  is  certainly  subject  to  question, 
because  we  do  not  know  who  would  have 
been  nominated  by  the  leadership  and 
who  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
caucus.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
views  they  would  have  taken  on  this 
PEulicular  vote. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wishes  to  make  is 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  interrupt 
briefly  before  he  continues,  since  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  lose  the  floor,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  I  believe  time  is  on  our 
side. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  be  returned  to  this  body  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  next  year.  I  have 
6  more  years  myself.  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  friends  in  the  class  of  1958,  in 
the  class  of  1960.  and  in  the  class  of 
1962  will  be  here  for  many  more  years.  I 
do  not  believe  the  attrition  in  that  group 
will  be  very  high.    Let  us  be  patient. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  enough  ap- 
preciation of  the  two-party  system  and 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  party  forUines  to 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  unlikely  in  the 
future  that  we  shall  continue  to  have  67 
Democrats  in  the  Seraite,  or  a  2-to-l  re- 
lationship with  the  RepubUcans.  I  sus- 
pect that  a  time  will  come  when  there 
may  be  a  majority  of  Republicans. 
When  that  time  comes,  I  suppose  that 
most  of  us  from  the  North  will  no  longer 
be  here.  Our  southern  brethren  are 
likely  to  be  here,  if  they  live  that  long. 
If  not,  they  will  be  succeeded  by  Senators 


who  will  have  an  equally  long  term  of 
service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  that  when 
those  Senators  are  succeeded  by  other 
southern  Senators,  the  new  souttiem 
Senators  will  not  have  seniority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  but  if  we  take 
the  long  sweep  of  American  history^-oer- 
tainly  for  the  past  100  years — there  Is 
no  question  that  in  the  Democratic 
Party  southern  Senators  have  had 
seniority.  Furthermore,  there  have  been 
many  periods  In  which  southern  Sena- 
tors have  had  close  to  a  majority  of 
Democratic  Senators. 

We  should  anticipate  that  southern 
Senators  will  have  seniority,  and  In  cer- 
tian  periods  will  have  close  to  a  majority 
of  all  Democratic  Senators,  as  they  had 
even  as  recently   a,s   1947  and   1948. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  refers  to 
all  Democratic  Senators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  Democratic 
Senators.  So  they  will  be  able  to  control 
the  Democratic  conference  absolutely, 
even  without  any  allies. 

Mr.  CLARK  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  northern 
and  western  Democrats,  joined  by  a  per- 
ceptible handful  of  Republicans,  we  are 
gradually  enfranchising  the  Negro  In  the 
South. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  TTie  day  may  come 
when  we  shall  have  a  two-party  system 
in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi.  But 
I  did  not  want  to  base  our  hopes  In 
achieving  appointments  to  committees 
on  a  possible  two-party  system  in  those 
States  and  In  other  Southern  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  misunder- 
stands me.  I  am  not  so  much  thinking 
about  a  two-party  system,  although  per- 
sonally I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  drastic  revision  in  the 
thinking  of  Senators  from  the  South, 
once  the  Negro  is  really  enfranchised  and 
comes  to  be — as  he  is  frequently  In  my 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  today — 
the  deciding  factor  in  a  close  election. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  such 
a  development  is  likely  to  take  place 
sooner  than  the  development  of  a  two- 
party  system  in  the  South.  It  seems  to 
me  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  we 
have  had  that  we  can  sinticipate  a  situa- 
tion In  which  those  who  were  inclined 
to  disagree  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  on  dvil  rights  will 
have  disproportionate  power  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  considering  their  numbers. 
They  will  have  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation on  the  steering  committee. 
Mr.  CLARK.  They  do  today. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  will  be  dis- 
proportionate influence  on  the  steering 
committee.  Whether  it  consists  of  17 
members  or  19,  they  will  continue  to 
have  exceptional  influence,  not  only  be- 
cause of  their  niimbers,  but  because  of 
their  ability  and  experience.  Recogniz- 
ing that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  steering 
committee  which  will  have  dispropor- 
tionate representation  of  Southern  Sen- 
ators for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  seems 
to  me  it  Is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  on 
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our  part  to  insist  upon  the  most  objec- 
tive criteria  for  s4>pointments  to  com- 
mittees that  we  can  win.  We  cannot  rely 
on  a  favorable  steering  committee.  We 
must  therefore  rely  on  criteria  that  will 
require  fairness  and  objective  appoint- 
ment by  the  steering  committee. 

I  submit  that  we  should  be  able  to  win, 
without  any  question,  approval  of  an  ob- 
jective criteria  like  seniority  from  mem- 
bers of  the  steering  committee.  If  they 
will  not  accept  it.  It  seems  to  me  they 
are  wrong  and  we  can  take  the  issue  to 
our  constituency,  to  the  country,  or  any- 
where we  may  wish  to  take  it  and  con- 
vince the  people  that  we  are  right  and 
the  other  Members  are  wrong.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  various  committees  of  the 
Senate  should  be  made  on  the  same  basis 
on  which  appointments  of  chairmen  of 
committees  and  subcommittees  are 
made,  except  that  appointments  of  new 
Senators  to  a  major  committee  shall  be 
an  exception ;  and  if  other  exceptions  are 
made  there  should  be  a  clear,  written 
explanation  of  the  reason.  That  written 
explanation  might  be  on  the  basis  of 
geography,  or  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  an 
ideological  imbalance  on  the  committee. 
It  might  be  on  the  basis  of  exceptional 
competence,  although  I  do  not  think  one 
would  find  much  justification  on  that 
basis,  no  matter  how  it  was  stated,  be- 
cause everybody  feels  that  all  Senators 
are  competent,  and  nobody  is  going  to 
make  a  public  argument  that  any  Sena- 
tor is  incompetent  or  less  competent 
than  someone  else. 

I  submit  l^at  if  we  try  to  stick  as  close 
as  we  can  to  seniority  then  we  can  avoid 
the  kind  of  thing  which  happened  with 
respect  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee this  year,  when  a  fine  Senator,  with 
less  seniority,  but  who  voted  with  the 
southerners  in  the  crucial  vote  over  the 
filibuster — was  given  the  appointment  to 
this  prize,  prime  committee  over  two 
other  Senators  with  more  seniority;  one 
who  voted  sigainst  the  southerners  con- 
sistently on  the  filibuster,  from  the 
North,  and  one  who  showed  exceptional 
courage  and  independence  and  frequent- 
ly disagrees  with  his  southern  brethren. 
I  ref^  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yakbokough]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  stress  is  that  when  we 
have  a  committee  stacked  against  us 
making  the  appointments — stacked 
against  us  on  the  basis  of  elections  from 
the  South,  or  ideological  attitudes,  or 
whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it — ^we  need 
the  clearest  and  simplest  criterion  we 
can  get,  applied  with  scrupulous  fairness 
and  Justice,  and  applied  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  always  take  our  case  to 
other  Senators,  or  take  our  case  to  mem- 
bers of  the  steering  committee  them- 
selves, to  say.  "I  have  seniority  over  my 
contender  for  this  position,  and  should  be 
given  the  appointment."  If  we  have  that 
protection  we  will  be  considered  fairer. 
If  we  do  not  have  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  made 
a  devastating  case  that  we  can  expect  to 

lose  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator's  premise 
is    correct,    his    conclusion    is    entirely 


sound.  I  challenge  the  premise,  for  the 
reasons  I  outlined  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senator's  suggested 
criterion,  if  adopted,  would  certainly  be 
far  better  than  the  situation  under  which 
we  now  operate.  Until  such  time  as  we 
can  successfully  readjust  the  member- 
ship of  the  steering  committee  to  meet 
ideology  and  geography,  as.  in  effect,  the 
conference  directed,  I  would  support  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  With  the  exception 
which  has  been  mentioned — of  the 
newly  elected  Senators  appointed  to 
committees  regardless  of  seniority — the 
steering  committee  now  generally  fol- 
lows the  policy  of  seniority.  It  does 
make  exceptions,  however.  When  it 
makes  exceptions,  I  think  we  ought  to 
insist  on  justification.  After  all.  it  is 
our  steering  committee.  We  appoint  the 
members.  Why  should  we  let  them  get 
away  with  it?  Why  shoidd  we  not  in- 
sist that  they  make  an  explanation, 
either  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  caucus,  as 
to  why  they  wish  to  appoint  A  over  B, 
when  B  has  seniority  over  A?  They 
ought  to  have  a  reason  for  it,  other 
than  the  fact  that  they  like  B  better. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  he  wiU  have 
an  opportunity  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  do  exactly  that  next  Monday.  Per- 
haps he  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
that  was  arranged. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  these  things  are  always  ex- 
tremely awkward.  When  any  Senator 
stands^particularly  one  who  feels  he 
hsis  not  gotten  his  just  due — and  asks. 
"Why  was  I  not  given  this  assignment 
instead  of  another  Senator?"  it  is  ex- 
tremely embarrassing.  All  those  who 
are  involved  are  embarrassed.  Senators 
do  not  like  to  do  that. 

If  this  criterion  were  written  into  the 
rules,  and  if  it  were  required  that  the 
steering  committee,  if  It  made  this  kind 
of  exception,  would  have  to  give  its  rea- 
sons, in  most  cases  we  would  have  an 
objective  and  fair  criterion  of  seniority 
applied.  That  would  be  true  in  most 
instances,  except  when  the  discrimina- 
tion was  based  on  some  good,  solid, 
soimd  justifiable  reason  like  a  gross  geo- 
graphical or  ideological  imbalance  of  the 
kind  we  now  have  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs  Committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  think  I  was 
without  embarrassment  when  I  began  to 
make  this  detailed  speech. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  one  great  advantage. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  Senator  is  not 
seeking  in  any  way  to  serve  his  own  in- 
terests in  making  the  speech.  However, 
if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  the 
Senator  from  Texas  should  protest  the 
appointment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  over 
their  senior  claims,  it  would  be  taken, 
I  think,  by  many  people  in  the  Senate 
and  outside  the  Senate,  as  coming  with 

bad  grace.  It  Is  something  which  is  not 
done.  For  that  reason,  we  would  be  in 
a  different  position  from  that  occupied  by 
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the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  haa 
shown  extraordinary  courage  and  con- 
viction in  making  the  fine  fight  he  hju 
made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  some — i>erhaps  many — who  will  tn 
that  the  reason  I  am  making  this  speech 
is  that  I  was  disappointed  over  not  being 
appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  have  undertaken  to  lay  th« 
ghost,  whether  successfully  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  could 
rise  on  the  floor  on  Monday  to  challenge 
the  ignoring  of  seniority  in  each  of  the 
nine  cases  in  which  he  was  not  personally 
involved.  How,  then,  could  anyone  say 
he  was  trying  to  feather  his  own  nest' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  do  not  like 
to  suggest  a  statistic  which  weakens  our 
case,  but  in  view  of  that  challenge  I  do 
not  know  how  to  avoid  it.  The  fact  U 
that  there  were  only  two  cases  in  which 
seniority  was  ignored  except  in  the 
cases  of  junior  Senators  given  more 
than  one  committee;  those  two  ex- 
ceptions  were  first,  the  Appropriationi 
Committee  assignment;  and  secondly 
the  assignment  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  ap- 
pointed over  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

These  assignments  violated  seniority. 
There  has  been  no  jurisdiction,  no  ex- 
planation for  it.  There  should  be.  If  » 
junior  member  of  a  committee  were 
made  chairman,  the  Senate  and  the 
senior  Members  passed  over  would  d^ 
serve  an  explanation.  They  would  get 
it.  These  two  exceptions  deserve  ex- 
planation too.    Why  don't  we  get  one? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  make  a  fight  either  with 
respect  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration under  the  present  circum- 
stances; and  the  other  decisions  were 
made  in  favor  of  the  freshmen  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  we  could  more 
profitably  continue  our  discussion  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
briefiy  to  the  question  of  packing  and 
Stacking  and  shufQlng. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  sug- 
gested that  liberal  Senators  wanted  to 
pack  committees.  I  suppose  the  analogy 
was  to  the  Roosevelt  attempt  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  appear.  In- 
deed, mildly  unethical,  because  he  wants 
to  change  the  size  of  these  committees  to 
put  supporters  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  put  able  and  experi- 
enced Democratic  Senators  who  sought 
these  assignments,  on  particular  com- 
mittees. 

I  think  I  have  cited  enough  precedents 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  when  the 
size  of  committees  has  been  changed,  to 

meet  the  contingencies  of  the  day.  Id 
no  instance  have  I  asked  that  any  com- 
mittee be  increased  In  size  larger  than 
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tt  bad  been  in  the  past,  except  the  Ap- 
rtopriations  Conunittee,  with  respect  to 
^Icji  a  special  condition  existed  reflect- 
jng  the  "bumphig." 
Moreover,  we  are  playing  now,  not  with 
packed  deck,  but  with  a  stacked  deck. 
"jTic  deck  is  stacked  against  the  Presi- 
junt  of  the  United  States,  and  I  want 
to  shuffle  that  deck  so  that  in  the  end  the 
president  of  the  United  States  will  have 
hlB  fair  share  of  trumps  and  we  can  play 
Uie  game  with  an  honest  deck  of  cards. 
I  immediately  again  want  to  say  that 
I  am  not  accusing  anybody  of  dishonesty. 
I  gm  not  accusing  anybody  of  improper 
Botlves.  I  am  not  accusing  anyone  of 
doing  anything  other  than  desiring  to 
j^tain  the  status  quo.  But  the  status 
quo  is  a  stacked  deck,  and  all  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  is  unstack  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  comment  that  this  involves  packing 
the  conunittee  has  much  justification. 

UriTBUCAN  MEMBERS  OT  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  President,  having  said  my  fair 
ghare — p>erhaps  more  than  my  fair 
jhare — about  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Senate  establishment,  I  should  like  to 
gay  a  few  words  about  their  allies,  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate 
establishment.  This  is  a  small  and 
dwindling  group  of  supporters  of  the 
status  quo. 

I  can  remember,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate,  there  were  47  Republicans 
here.  That  number,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
has  now  been  reduced  to  33,  and  among 
those  33  is  a  small  but  active  and  able 
group  of  liberal  Republican  Senators. 
But  the  dwindling  group  of  establish- 
ment Republicans  is  still  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate  and  those 
devoted  to  the  status  quo. 

It  is  only  with  the  aid  of  the  able  and 
beloved  minority  leader,  the  champion 
of  the  Republican  establishment,  that 
our  friends  in  the  Democratic  establish- 
ment have  been  able  to  retain  that  con- 
trol of  key  committees  which  is  essen- 
tial to  be  slowing  down,  If  not  the  defeat, 
of  major  progressive  proposals  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  not  name  names,  but  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  look  carefully  at  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  I  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
bipartisan,  conservative,  status  quo 
establishment  presently  controls  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  by  a  very  nar- 
row margin ;  and  that  if  it  had  been  In- 
creased in  number  to  29  from  27,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  had  been  left  on 
It  from  the  Republican  side,  and  a  liberal 
Democrat  with  seniority  who  had  been 
applying  for  the  job  had  been  placed  on 
It,  the  establishment  might  have  lost 
control  of  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee, so  razor  thin  is  their  control  at  the 
moment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services.  There  the  establish- 
ment is  tn  command,  with  the  help  of 
the  Republicans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  point  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  shocking  im- 
balance on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, is  that  eight  of  the  subcommittees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  as 


chairmen     southerners — two-thirds,      2 
to  1. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Here  I  think  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  domination  of 
the  poUcies  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  at  least  the  U.S.  Senate,  by 
one  area  of  the  country.  I  think  this  is 
an  element  of  appropriation  control  and 
of  power  that  has  been  overlooked. 

None  of  us  is  challenging  the  right  of 
senior  southerners  to  whatever  F>osition 
they  are  entitled  to;  but  how  very  mod- 
erate and  mild  is  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  All  he 
is  asking  is  that  in  committee  assign- 
ments some  consideration  be  given — 
equal  and  fair  consideration — to  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  from  the  South.  We 
recognize  the  enormous  power  the  south- 
erners have.  We  are  not  trying  to  un- 
dermine it  or  even  challenge  it;  we  are 
simply  asking  for  fair  consideration 
under  the  rules  which  southerners  cham- 
pion and  which  suit  their  purposes  very 
well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  now  tvim  to  the  vital  assistance  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  maintaining  control  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  a  committee 
very  important  indeed  to  our  national 
security. 

I  think,  in  fairness,  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  when  the  establishment  gets  in- 
to military  affairs,  they  do  not  hold 
back.  I  want  to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  my  words,  so  as  not  to  give  affront. 
But  certainly  the  establishment  in  its 
control  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  not  notorious  in  its  support  of 
the  present  or  past  administration's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  test  ban  and  disarma- 
ment agreements  with  the  Soviets.  I 
am  sure  this  position  is  sincere,  but  I 
point  out  that  that  committee,  as  any- 
one who  wishes  to  run  his  eye  down  its 
membership  will  inevitably  conclude,  is 
controlled  by  a  bipartisan  coalition  of 
the  establishment  which,  I  do  not  believe, 
when  the  chips  are  down,  will  give  sup- 
port to  certain  efforts  by  the  President 
to  ameliorate  the  cold  war  situation,  or 
to  curtail  that  military  and  industrial 
complex  which  President  Eisenhower 
referred  to.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  get  much  support  from  that  commit- 
tee on  those  matters,  which  I  believe  to 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  next  committee  which  the  Re- 
publicans are  responsible  for  aiding  the 
conservative  Democrats  in  completely 
controlling  is  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
see  an  able  member  of  that  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
on  the  floor.  I  am  certain  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  most  fairminded  and 
objective  observer,  as  he  runs  his  eye 
down  the  membership  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  will  inevitably  conclude  that 
the  bipartisan  establishment  has  a  ma- 
jority of  that  committee  firmly  in  its 
grasp,  to  the  detriment  of  the  program 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  an  impUcit 
question  has  been  asked  of  me,  I  would 


say  in  years  past  that  has  been  the  case. 
We  hope  it  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  fu- 
ture. Certainly  it  is  a  true  statement  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  even  in  the  Finance  Committee 
there  is  a  slow  attrition  working  against 
the  bipartisan  establishment.  Its  con- 
trol of  the  Finance  Committee  was  far 
greater  some  years  ago — in  fact,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate — than  it  is  to- 
day. If  we  can  increase  the  size  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  I  have  suggested, 
we  can  probably  wrest  control  of  that 
committee  from  the  establishment,  and 
thus  add  it  to  the  large  number  of  other 
committees  over  which  the  establish- 
ment has  lost  control. 

The  next  committee  of  which  the  es- 
tablishment has  control  is  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  There  I  must 
tread  lightly,  first,  l>ecause  of  my  own 
persorial  interest  in  the  matter,  and  sec- 
ond, because  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
is  very  complicated  and  complex,  involv- 
ing shifts,  depending  upon  the  particular 
issue,  in  the  attitude  and  position  of 
memt>ers  of  that  committee. 

I  will  make  the  statement  that  on  the 
whole,  and  all  things  considered,  as  a 
result  of  the  two  new  appointments 
which  are  being  made  to  that  committee, 
the  program  of  the  President  in  foreign 
affSLirs  is  in  jeopardy  so  far  as  that  pro- 
gram is  imder  the  control  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  next  committee  is  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  see  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  on  the  floor.  He  is  an  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  euid 
Administration.  I  point  out  that  one 
sardonic  thing  about  what  happened  is 
that  the  control  of  the  establishment 
over  the  Rules  Committee  has  now 
shruiik  to  a  5  to  4  majority. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I  have  some  hoi>e  that  with 
the  aid  of  our  fine  new  Republican  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  we  might  Just  be 
able  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
some  badly  needed  changes  in  our  rules 
and  procedures,  for  which  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  I  have  been  con- 
tending. 

To  sum  up  this  ix>rtion  of  my  talk,  I 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  control  of 
the  establishment  over  the  Senate  re- 
quires the  support  of  a  dwindling  group 
of  RepubUcan  conservatives  headed  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, and  that  as  a  result  of  what  has  hap- 
pened since  the  election  of  1958,  when 
18  forward-looking,  modem  Senators 
joined  this  body,  and  the  election  of 
1960,  when  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  several  other  Senators  joined 
this  body,  and  now  because  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1962,  when  a  substantial  group 
of  splendid  forward-looking  liberal  Sen- 
ators joined  the  Senate,  the  attrition 
on  the  establishment  has  been  very  sub- 
stantial indeed. 

Let  me  F>oint  out  that  since  1958  the 
establishment  has  lost  control  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Commerce  Conunittee,  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    the    Interior 
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CoaaniUee,  and.  as  of  Monday  believe 
it  or  not.  the  Judiciary  Committee.  They 
never  had  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PuUic  Welfare.  They  have 
loet  control  of  the  Public  W(M'1u  Com- 
mittee. 

Therefore  time  is  on  our  side.  Unless 
catastrophe  overtakes  the  liberals  of  both 
parties  in  the  election  of  1964.  I  predict 
that  we  are  within  striking  distance  of 
obtaining  control  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem of  the  Senate  for  the  liberal  and 
forward-looking  elements  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Yesterday  the  majority  leader,  as  re- 
ported at  page  2565  of  the  Congressional 
Recou.  asked  me  to  comment  on 
whether  the  actions  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee had  revealed  a  constant  pattern 
of  bias  in  favor  of  junior  Senators  who 
had  voted  against  cloture  and  to  overlook 
the  claim  of  Senators,  frequently  of 
greater  seniori^.  who  had  voted  for  clo- 
ture. At  that  time  I  refused  to  make  a 
statement  one  way  or  the  other  because 
I  wanted  to  assemble  the  facts. 


To  my  mind  it  would  serve  no  \isef\il 
purpose  for  me  to  make  any  charge  (^ 
any  statement  one  way  or  the  other. 
However  I  have  had  pr^>ared  a  table 
which  shows  the  names  of  Senators  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  sought  commit- 
tee assignments,  what  their  first,  second, 
and  third  choices  were,  and  the  position 
they  took  either  for  or  against  a  change 
in  rule  XXII.  and  therefore,  almost  auto- 
matically, the  position  they  took  on 
cloture. 

I  will  state  only  facts.  I  will  not  draw 
any  conclusions.  First  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  compilation 
prepared  for  me  by  my  staff  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stajt  Memorandum  to  Senator  Clark 

Twenty-two  nonfreshman  Democratic  Sen- 
ators submitted  eligible  '  bid*  for  new  com- 
mittee assignments  as  shown  below.  The 
committees  received.  If  any,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  each  Senator  on  the  rule  XXn 
question,  are  indl  ated  also. 


Name 

Coiumittoc  as.sifitiiH^i](<:  rewivt-d 

ClioiiT 

Position  on 
ruie  XXII 

For 
change 

Against 
change 

Bartlett 

Appropriations 

1st  . 

X 

Bur  dick 

None „ 

X 

Byrd  (West  Virginia) . 

Rules 

No.  1  ellirible 

X 

rannon   . ,      , 

Commeroe  (applied  for  Commerce  and  Finance).. 

X 

Cl»k 

Rules .V. : 

No.  2. 

X 

X 
X 

None „ 

Hart.::::.:....:::.... 

Commerce 

Intrrior 

No.  3 

No.  1 

H&yi^ten 

X 

Jordan 

Public  Works 

No.  1 

X 

Laoscbe 

None 

X 
X 

I/ODK  (MtaBouri) 

McQee 

do..._ 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

*No"l" 

X 

Moes 

None 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Xfuiirflnid 

Appropriations .. 

No.  1 

Miwkie 

None... 

Neuberger 

do 

PelL 

Oovernment  Operations 

No.  2. 

None 

RmAthoni 

Foreign  Belatlons 

No.  1 

X 

NoneT 

X 

Yarboroa^i 

do 

X 
X 

Young  (Ohio).. 

Armed  Services 

No.  2. 

OONCLVSIOIfS 

1.  Eight  nonfreshmcn  Senators  (Bartxxtt, 
Bras.  CAMMozr.  HATSxir,  Jordait,  McOxk. 
Skatrsbs.  Thtjbmond)  who  opposed  rules 
chaikge  submitted  eligible  bids  for  new  com- 
mittee aaslgzuxiente.  Seven  of  them  (88  per- 
cent) got  new  assignments.  Six  (76  percent) 
got  the  assignments  which  represented  their 
first  choice  (only  THumMONO  was  disap- 
pointed.) 

a.  Fourteen  nontreshmen  Senators  who  fa- 
vored rules  cdiange  implied  for  new  commit- 
tee assignments.  Five  (36  percent)  got  new 
assignments  (Mansfixu>,  Hait,  Pxi.1.,  Young, 
and  CTlark)  ;  only  one  Senator  (7  percent)  of 
the  group— Senator  Manstield — got  the  com- 
mittee which  was  his  first  choice. 

Mr.  CLAREL  Mr.  President,  one  who 
analyzes  this  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  ultimate  facts  will  see 
that  eight  nonfreshmen  Senators  who 
opposed  a  rules  change  submitted  eligible 
bids  for  new  committee  assignments. 
Seven  of  the  eight  got  new  assignments. 
Six  of  the  eight  got  new  assignments 
which  represented  their  first  choice. 
Fourteen  nonfreshman  Senators  who  fa- 
vored a  rules  change  applied  for  new 
assignments.  These  were  men  who  had 
voted  for  cloture.  Five  of  the  fourteen 
got  new  assignments.    Only  one  got  Uie 


committee  of  his  first  choice,  and  that 
was  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield?  This  is  a  startling 
analysis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  I 
will  not  draw  any  conclusions  therefrom. 
I  want  to  be  very  careful  not  to  make 
any  charges  which  will  either  Inflame 
good  friends  of  mine  or  result  in  my 
being  charged  with  misrepresenting  the 
facts.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  TTie  Senator  says 
that  eight  nonfreshmen  Senators  who 
opposed  a  rules  change  and  supported 
the  South  submitted  eligible  bids  for 
new  committee  assignments,  and  that 
seven  of  those  eight  got  new  assignments, 
and  that  six  out  of  the  eight,  or  three- 
fourths,  got  their  first  choice. 

Mr.  CTLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  appears  in  the  table  that  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record.  TTie  only  non- 
freshman Senator  in  this  category  who 


1  Ineligible  bids  for  the  Space  Committee 
were  submitted  by  Senators  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Monronkt^  and  Sparkman. 


February  fo 

was  disappointed  was  the  Senator  tuMm 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  THxnofONii]. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Then  the  Senator 

says  that  14  nonfreshmen  Senate^  irhn 
favored  a  rules  change  applied  for  qm. 
committee  assignments,  and  that  in 
sharp  contrast  whereas  among  tiuMe 
who  voted  with  the  South  on  rukt 
change  88  percent,  or  7  out  of  8  had  got- 
ten an  assignment  they  sought.  Of  \ibtmt 
who  voted  against  the  South  only  5  q. 
nearly  36  percent,  or  1  out  of  3,  got  jun 
new  assignment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  might  comment  od 
that.  The  five  were  Senator  Manbtiku 
who  applied  for  Appropriations,  and  of 
course  the  majority  leader  was  unam. 
mously  given  this  choice,  which  he  de- 
served In  terms  of  seniority;  Senator 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  who,  as  I  pointed  oak 
earlier,  was  saved  by  the  bell  from  get- 
ting no  new  committee  assignment  at  all; 
Senator  Pill,  who  was  shanghaied  and 
given  a  committee  he  did  not  want  to 
serve  on,  although  I  am  sure  he  will  rea- 
der very  valuable  service  there;  Senator 
Young  of  C^io,  who  got  hik  second 
choice;  and  I,  who  squeaked  onto  the 
Rules  Committee  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Only  one  of  those 
Senators,  or  1  out  of  14,  got  the  com- 
mittee which  was  his  first  choice,  aod 
that  was  the  majority  leader.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CXARK.    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  of 
all  the  Senators  applying  for  a  commit- 
tee assignment  in  the  entire  Senate  w1k> 
opposed  the  South,  only  the  majority 
leader  out  of  the  14  got  his  first  ch(^. 
In  other  words,  all  the  others  were  turned 
down,  whereas  of  the  Senators  who  had 
voted  with  the  South,  six  out  of  eight 
got  their  first  choice.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Thsit  Is  correct.  I  have 
to  add  a  footnote,  which  is  in  the  analy- 
sis I  placed  in  the  Record,  that  this  com- 
pilatlon  excludes  the  bids  of  Senatcm 
who  were  ineligible  for  the  committee 
seats  they  sought  because  they  already 
had  so  many  major  committee  a&Edgn- 
ments  that  they  could  not  be  assigned 
to  another  one.  Those  Senators  were: 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Monroney,  and 
Sparkman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  there  was  an- 
other elimination,  which  reinforces  the 
objectivity  of  this  analysis,  and  that  is 
that  the  freshman  Senators  were  elimi- 
nated from  consideration  In  this  par- 
ticular analysis. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  many  freshman 
Senators,  regardless  of  seniority,  should 
have  been  given  their  choice  commit- 
tees. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
properly  left  that  out  of  his  considera- 
tions. All  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  considering  is  why  those  Sen- 
ators, not  freshmen,  failed  to  receive 
choice  committee  assignments.  It  seems 
to  me  the  facts  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  are  simply  devastating  in 
support — the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  not  saying  this:  I  am — of  the  pKwitlon 
which  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  to  take  the  other 
day,  when  he  said  that  it  may  well  be— 
I  do  not  want  to  put  any  words  in  his 
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mouth  either — that  there  was  some  con- 
Sderation  of  the  vote  on  rule  XXn  when 
Sie  committee  assignments  were  made. 
I  do  not  know  how  anybody  can  read 
these  figures  without  feeling  that  per- 
haps this  is  true. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  make  no  charge;  I 
have  Just  stated  the  facts. 

With  respect  to  the  freshman  Sena- 
tors I  point  out  that  this  resolution  was 
not  dependent  in  any  way  on  giving  them 
one  flrst-class  committee  assignment. 
In  my  opinion,  it  could  have  been  worked 
out  so  that  they  could  have  received  two 
flrst-class  committee  assignments  and 
still  not  have  disappointed  so  many  non- 
freshman Senators  in  their  ambitions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  other 
matters  to  discuss;  but  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  I  shall  terminate  my 
(Uscussion  at  this  point  and  resume  It 
tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  their 
helpful  Intervention. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  20.  1963 : 

In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

William  H.Klenke 

Harry  N.  Lyon 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Sidney  S.  McMath 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiuy,  Febriwry  21,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Felix  Maguire,  assistant  pastor, 
St.  Lawrence  Church,  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  honor  today   the 

Father  of  our  Counti-y.  George  Wash- 
ington. 

We  thank  You  for  sending  him  to  us 
when  we  needed  him.  We  thank  You 
lor  keeping  his  image,   his   name,  his 


memory,  and  his  deeds  a  beacon  to  direct 
our  leaders  over  the  difficult  paths  they 
travel. 

Grant  that  we  show  our  gratitude  not 
by  mere  words  but  by  the  clear  refiec- 
tion  in  our  deeds  of  the  virtues  that  in- 
spired him:  that  we  have  faith  in  You,  in 
our  country,  its  leadership,  its  people; 
that  we  be  confident  of  Your  strength  to 
carry  us  forward:  that  we  have  freedom 
wherever  vie  find  it;  that  we  be  prudent, 
just,  temperate,  and  strong.  W^e  ask  this 
in  Washington's  memory  and  in  Your 
name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  18,  1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  February  18,  1963, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Burton]  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  BURTON  read  the  farewell  ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fkllow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  infiuenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.    The  strength  of  my  inclination 


to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  It  to  you ;  but  mature 
refiection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety:  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  im- 
dertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  m 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself,  and.  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  susp)end  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  stUl  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  It 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  yor.r  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circiunstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  an  1  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
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aiispices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
Vlete  by  ao  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
ad<H>tioin  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  palu«is.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
•oUcttude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
okl  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
aiOD  ot  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude. 
urg«  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solonn  ccmtemplation, 
and  to  reecunmend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  peimanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  in  than  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragemoit  to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.    It  is  justly  so;   for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence: the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
lity at  home ;  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.    But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  frmn  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
inddiou^)    directed;    It  Is  of  infinite 
mcMnoit,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  Immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;    that  ytni  should  cherish   a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;   accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  It  as  the  palladium 
of  your  pt^tical  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  Jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can. 
In  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
<rf  our  coimtry   from   the   rest,   or   to 
mfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

Ptor  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  cotmtry  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
Which  belongs  to  you  in  your  nationai 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  trimnphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 


you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
martime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  Uke  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  conmiunications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyments  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  AUantk;  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  Its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,   all   the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass    of    means    and    efforts,    greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  secm-ity  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  imion,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils    and    wars    between    themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments,   and   intrigues,    would    stimulate 
and  embitter.    Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military    establishments,    which    under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  hb- 
erty.    In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  pre.'^ei-vation 
of  the  other. 
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These  considerations  speak  a  peraik. 
sive  language  to  every  reflecting^ 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  contton 
ance  of  the  \mion  as  a  primary  ohw 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doS 
whether  a  common  goverrunent  canem 
brace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  experiSi 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculati^T! 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  »u 
thorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  organlau 
tion  of  the  whole,  with  the  au^U^, 
agency  of  governments  for  the  r^oeZ 
tive  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  S^ 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  Is  well  woS 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  sudt 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  un^T 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country.  whS 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  alwayTS 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  thou 
who.  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  m»t. 
ter  of  serious  concern,  that  any  gixxod 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing  parties  by  geographical  (&>. 
criminations, — northern  and  souther%^ 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  desigoii^ 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  intensti 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedient!  d 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par* 
ticular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent  tfat 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  distrieti. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  mucfa 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations;  they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  i&. 
habitants  of  our  western  country  ban 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  bead; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  hy 
the  executive,  and  in  the  nniminma 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  aat. 
Isfaction  at  the  event  throughout  tba 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  hot 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlaotk 
states  unfriendly  to  their  interests  la 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirmiiv 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  whWi 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  desif  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are.  who  would  sever  them  fi«n 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  howerer 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitaWy 
experience  the  Infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  Intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.    Thii 
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---rnment.  the  offspring  of  our  own 
^!^  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
Z^gSbA  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
ST  deliberation,  completely  free  in  Its 
^clples,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
S«unitlng  security  with  energy,  and 
Sintalnlng  within  Itself  a  provision  for 
^^ni  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
Jour  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
ject for  Its  authority,  compliance  with 
tolaws.  acquiescence  in  Its  measures. 
'  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
^jxlms  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tations  of  goverrmient. — But  the  constl- 
tntion  which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
gjtah"«h  government,  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  goverrunent. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
lAWS,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
onder  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  dehberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fxindamental 
prlnctple,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — "niey 
gem  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
bat  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  eommimity;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  pubUc  administration  the 
Biirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
oui  iHOJects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fled  tqr  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
oi  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely.  In  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
win  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  goverrunent;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  Uie  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  It  Is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  Its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  Innovation  upon  Its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
In  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
volved, remember  that  time  and  habit 
we  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  goverrunents,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country:— that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesia 
«nd  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 


that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  conunon  interests  In  a  coxmtry  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispens- 
able. Liberty  itself  will  And  in  such  a 
goverrunent  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
Ian.  It  Is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  p>er- 
son  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  In  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  In  the  most  solemn 
marmer  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately.  Is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passioiu  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  imder  different  shapes 
in  all  goverrunents,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  Is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  par^  dissention, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  se^  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and  aooner  or  l&ter,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purjxMe  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  pubUc 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extron- 
ity  of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  It. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  pubUc 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  pubhc  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  foxmded  jealousies  and  ftdse 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  arK>ther ;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrecticMi.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  Influence  arui  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  chaimels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
Indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  govenmients  piu^ly 
elective.  It  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged.   From  their  natural  tendency,  it 


is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  mupose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  <tf  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  ot 
public  (pinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched.  It  demands 
a  xmiform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming. 
it  should  consimie. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  m  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estlnuite  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  In  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  Hie  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  Into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  t>een  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modem; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  imder 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  If.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  corvstitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usiupa- 
tlon;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instnunent  of  good,  It  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  In  per- 
manent evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  iHX>sperity.  religion  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  piodl  man,  ought  to  respecX,  and 
to  cheri^  them.  A  volxune  coxild  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  Where  Is  the  sectuity  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instnmients  of  investiga- 
tion In  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
llglorL  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forUd  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  ix^ciple. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
goverEunent.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere frieiKl  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion ot  the  fatHlct 
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Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  goveminent  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
monberlng,  also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accvunu- 
latlon  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  pasrment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; Uiat  the  Intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  Is  always  a  choice 
of  dilBculties) ,  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  In  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  towards 
all  naUons ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  Is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  tlian  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that  in  place  of  them,  just  an  ami- 
cable feelings  toward  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injvu-y,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 


be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occin-.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity,   and    adopts   through    passion 

what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  F>ernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  Interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appesirances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  ixseful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrvmient  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 


confidence   of  the  people,   to  surrend*. 
their   interest.  --"uer 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  u*  i 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extendiiS 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  *ith 
them  as  little  political  connection  ii 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  alread* 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ft? 
filled  with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  l*t 
us  stop.  ' 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interest* 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remou 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  to 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  S 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con 
cerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  bj 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitude 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  pe(H)le 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  materiil 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  wfli 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  ui 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  Interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  ao 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  groimd?  Why,  bj 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Europetn 
ambition,  rivalshlp,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alUance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  hberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronlalng 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  postiwe,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
E>olicy,  hmnanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  see- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences ;  consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disp>osed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
errunent  to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
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experience  and  circumstances  shall  dlc- 
^^  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
u  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dlain- 
^aesied.  favors  from  another:  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
nce  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
^j»t character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
It  may  P^*'**  Itself  in  the  condition  of 
hgTlng  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
farois.  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
jngratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen. 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
frleiid.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
vish;  that  they  will  control  the  usvial 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  miming  the  course 
wtilch  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
frarn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  in  the  discharge  of  my  oflBcial 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe ;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
(tf  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me. 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
bad  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tioa  Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considei-ations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  xm- 
derstanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  Ln 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
wnity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 


With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
serisible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-flve  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  ruitive  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
rugn  iiifluence  of  good  laws  imder  a  free 
goverimient — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Geo.  Washington. 

United  States, 

17th  September.  1796. 


THE  MARDI  GRAS  BALL 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  1963  Louisiana  State 
Society  Mardi  Gras  Ball,  which  will  be 
held  in  Washington  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  next  Saturday  evening, 
February  23.  I  am  happy  to  annoxince 
the  great  State  of  Louisiana  again 
salutes  the  Capital  of  our  Nation  on 
the  occasion  of  the  M£u-di  Gras. 

As  we  have  done  each  year  since  1942, 
with  the  exception  of  the  World  War 
n  years,  the  Louisiana  State  Society 
in  Washington  under  the  leadership  of 
Felix  Broussard,  president,  is  bringing 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  a  Louisiana 
Mardi  Gras  ball  by  way  of  a  colorful 
pageant  of  color  and  glamour.  The 
Mardi  Gras  Ball  this  year  is  dedicated  to 
the  great  segments  of  the  advertising 
industry — outdoor,  radio.  television, 
newspa[>ers.  and  other  advertising  media, 
all  of  which  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  economy  of  Louis- 
iana. Only  by  their  endeavors  are  we 
able  to  continue  to  inform  the  world  of 
the  many  resources  of  our  great  State 
of  Louisiana. 


In  honoring  this  great  industry,  it  was 
appropriate  to  select  an  executive  from 
its  midst  who  would  truly  be  representa- 
tive of  the  high  standards  in  the  adver- 
tising profession.  A  selection  was  made 
arid  his  identity  kept  a  secret  untU  now. 
as  is  traditional  with  Mardi  Gras  balls. 
His  Excellency.  King  Kevin  Patrick 
Reilly,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  fulfills  all 
of  the  stringent  requirements  for  one  of 
his  high  r>ositions. 

Every  Mardi  Gras  ball  must  have  for 
its  queen  a  person  of  regal  position  and 
possessing  great  charm  and  beauty.  This 
year's  selection  has.  indeed,  upheld  the 
high  standards  of  Louisiana  tradition 
and  Miss  Maurine  Perez,  coed  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  August  Perez,  Jr.,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Covington,  La.,  will  reign 
as  queen  of  the  16th  Annual  Mardi  Gras 
Ball  of  the  Louisiana  State  Society  in 
Washington. 

We  are  most  grateful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  have  favored  the  Louisiana 
State  Society  by  accepting  the  pleasant 
duty  of  escorting  Queen  Maurine  during 
her  grand  entry  to  Join  her  king. 

Again  Louisiana  has  been  honored, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Kermedy,  who  has  personally  arranged  a 
special  tour  of  the  White  House.  Friday 
morning. 

The  guest  narrator  and  director  for 
the  grand  pageant  of  queens  this  year 
wiU  be  Mr.  Bamee  Bre^kin  who  is  well 
known  in  Washington. 

In  Queen  Maurine's  court  will  be  27 
beautiful  princesses,  who  are  the  reign- 
ing queens  of  the  various  Louisiana  festi- 
vals. Esu^h  queen  is  a  Louisiana  queoi 
in  her  own  right,  having  been  selected 
by  qualified  panels  of  each  State  festi- 
val. We  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  are 
intensely  pleased  that  the  pec^le  of 
Louisiana  have  again  honored  oiu* 
Nation's  Capital  by  making  possible  the 
visit  of  these  lovely  young  ladles  on  the 
occasion  of  our  Mardi  Gras  ball. 

The  festival  queens  who  are  princesses 
of  the  court  are : 

Miss  Elizabeth  Azar,  queen  of  the 
Town  House  Order  of  the  Troubadours, 
of  Lafayette,  La. 

Miss  Suzarme  Bienvenu,  queen  of  the 
Louisiana  Fur  and  Wildlife  Festival,  of 
Cameron,  La. 

Miss  Mariana  Broussard,  queen  of  the 
Southwest  Louisiana  Mardi  Gras  Asso- 
ciation, of  Lafayette,  La. 

Miss  Mary  Bush,  queen  of  the  Boga- 
lusa  Paper  Festival,  of  Bogalusa.  La. 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Sue  Cooper,  queen  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Miss  Janet  Dautrieve,  queen  of  the 
Chalmette  Tomato  Festival,  of  Chal- 
mette.  La. 

Miss  Sharon  Elliot,  queen  of  the  In- 
ternational Rice  Festival,  of  Crowley.  La. 

Miss  Joan  Fagan,  queen  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Strawberry  Festival,  of  Hammond, 
La. 

Miss  Charlotte  Forenaan.  queen  of  the 
Vermilion  Fair  and  Festival  Association, 
of  Blaplan.  La. 

Miss  Linda  Hansford,  queen  of  the 
Louisiana  Forest  Festival,  of  Winnfleld. 
La. 
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Miss  Sandy  Ann  Hebert,  queen  of  the 
Yambllee  Festival,  of  Opelousas,  La. 

Miss  Rosemary  Hudsp>eth.  queen  of  the 
Cotton  Festival,  of  Vllle  Platte,  La.,  and 
queen  of  the  1963  Sugar  Bowl  game  in 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Carol  Jackson,  queen  of  the 
Louisiana  Oulf  Coast  Oil  Exposition,  of 
Lafayette,  La. 

Miss  Trudy  Johnson,  queen  of  the 
Delcambre  Fish  Industry  Festival,  of 
Delcambre,  La. 

Miss  Cathy  Komegay, .  queen  of  the 
Louisiana  Shrimp  Festival  and  Fair 
Association,  of  Morgan  City,  La. 

Miss  Virginia  LeBas.  queen  of  the 
Louisiana  Tumoi  Festival,  of  Ville  Platte, 
La. 

Miss  Patsy  Lowderback,  queen  of  the 
Holiday  in  Dixie  Festival,  of  Shreveport, 
La. 

Miss  Sharon  McClendon,  queen  of  the 
Rose  Festival,  of  Bogalusa,  La. 

Miss  Becky  McKenzie,  queen  of  the 
Louisiana  Peach  Festival,  of  Ruston,  La. 

Miss  Jeanne  Morris,  queen  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Livestock  Show  and  Festival,  of 
Marksville,  La. 

Miss  Pamela  Munson,  queen  of  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Miss  Kathy  Nastasi,  sweetheart  of  the 
American  Legion,  of  Bogalusa,  La. 

Miss  Diana  Mae  Nicol,  queen  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival,  of  New 
Iberia,  La. 

Miss  Jane  Parks,  queen  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Soybean  Festival,  of  Jonesville,  La. 

Miss  Betty  Powers,  queen  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Dairy  Festival,  of  Abbeville,  La. 

Miss  Judith  Waite,  queen  of  the  New 
Orleans  Floral  Trail,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Linda  Yates,  queen  of  the  Ozone 
Camellia  Club,  of  Slidell,  La. 

A  royal  court  would  not  be  complete, 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  maids-in- 
waiting.  For  the  1963  ball,  they  have 
been  meticulously  selected  and  they 
have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  vi- 
brant beauty  of  the  younger  ladies, 
which  is  a  tradition  of  Louisiana  youth. 

The  maids-in- waiting  of  the  1963 
Mardi  Oras  Ball  Court  are: 

Miss  Charlotte  Reily.  "Little  Miss  Lou- 
isiana of  1963,"  of  Slidell,  La. 

Miss  Rosemary  Chandler,  "Miss  Cata- 
houla," of  Jonesville,  La. 

Miss  Donna  Lynn  Felps,  queen  of  the 
Pine  Tree  Festival,  of  Walker,  La. 

Miss  Tara  Duggan  Flanalun,  high 
school  queen  of  the  Louisiana  Colony  of 
the  Washington  Area,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Miss  Claridel  Hurst,  "Miss  Wool  of 
Louisiana,"  of  New  Roads.  La. 

Miss  Leione  James,  "Miss  Merry 
Christmas,"  queen  of  the  Natchitoches 
Christmas  Festival,  of  Natchitoches,  La. 

Miss  Cheryl  Lirette.  university  queen 
of  the  Louisiana  Colony  of  the  Washing- 
ton Area  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Sally  Nichols,  college  queen  of 
the  Louisiana  Colony  of  the  Washing- 
ton Area,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Joe  Elizabeth  Ragusa,  queen  of 
the  Easter  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Easter 
Festival,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Miss  Diana  Jane  Smith,  "Miss  Louisi- 
ana of  1962,"  of  Lake  Providence,  La. 


Miss  Catherine  Thompson,  "Miss 
Cover  Girl."  1962  Louisiana  Mardi  Gras 
Ball  program,  of  Ville  Platte.  La. 

Miss  Mary  Stuart  White.  "Miss  Louisi- 
ana Industry  Queen."  of  Lake  Charles, 
La. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF 
FEBRUARY  25 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  there  will  be  several  bills 
brought  up  by  unanimous  consent  out 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  were  reported  unanimously:  H.R. 
370,  duty  treatment  of  certain  bread; 
H.R.  780,  credit  against  estate  tax  for 
Federal  estate  taxes  paid  on  certain 
prior  transfers;  H.R.  1597,  tax  treat- 
ment of  redeemable  ground  rents;  H.R. 
1839,  free  imr>ortation  of  wild  animals 
and  wild  birds  intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States;  KM.  2053.  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  corkboard  in- 
sulation and  cork  stoppers;  H.R.  2085. 
income  tax  deduction  for  child-care  ex- 
penses in  the  case  of  wcMnen  deserted  by 
their  husbands;  H.R.  2613,  marking  of 
new  packages  for  imported  articles ;  H.R. 
2826.  taxation  of  dispositions  of  property 
pursuant  to  antitrust  orders;  H.R.  2874. 
tariff  treatment  of  certain  electron 
microscopes;  and  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 57.  designating  "bourbon  whisky" 
as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States. 

I  advise  that  these  bills  may  not 
necessarily  be  called  up  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  listed,  and  also 
further  that  all  of  these  bills  passed  the 
House  in  the  last  Congress. 

Tuesday  is  undetermined.  There  will 
be  a  Chicago  primary  that  day. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  will  be  several  resolutions  out 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. These  resolutions  by  number  and 
title  will  be  listed  in  the  Record  at  a 
later  time,  probably  on  Monday. 

I  might  advise  the  House  that  there 
will  likely  be  rollcalls  on  Wednesday  in 
connection  w^ith  some  of  these  matters. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  25 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  business  today  we  will  have  fin- 
ished the  business  of  the  week.  In  view 
of  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday  next. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t» 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oki/ 
homa?  ^^" 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSINKs 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ^ 
unsinimous  consent  to  dispense  with  ba? 
ness  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  tf 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okh 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SERIOUS    NATIONAL    PROBLEM  m 
THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ^A 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoqk 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectka 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  txm 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  aD 
of  us  are  rightly  concerned  over  the  In- 
tematlonal  situation.  I  feel  that  we  havt 
overlooked  a  most  serious  national  prob- 
lem right  here  in  the  city  of  WashinfUai. 
As  the  Nation's  Capital  it  should  be  i 
place  of  which  all  Americans  are  proud. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  the  alannlng 
increase  in  crime,  it  is  a  place  for  vbieb 
we  must  all  be  ashamed. 

My  deep  concern  over  this  alamlng 
crime  wave  in  our  Nation's  Capital  vu 
accentuated  Tvhen  it  was  reported  that 
the  major  violence  in  Washington  nn 
17  percent  last  month  over  the  rate  i 
year  ago.  It  is  high  time  that  we  tike 
positive  and  forthright  action  when  our 
Congressional  Secretaries'  Club  finds  It 
necessary  to  provide  police  escorts  for 
the  members  of  our  staffs  when  walkini 
to  the  parking  lot.  just  across  the  street 

Additionally,  the  press  reports  that 
Washington  is  the  leader  in  crime  in- 
crease throughout  the  Nation.  It  j  ■!>■ 
palling  to  know  that  among  the  18  UB. 
cities,  with  500.000  to  1  million  pc^nih- 
tion.  the  Nation's  Capital  actually  ranb 
first  in  aggravated  assaults,  second  to 

robbery,  and  fourth  in  murders,  and  that 
while  the  crime  increase  was  up  14  per- 
cent In  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Washington  experienced  an  astoundlaj 
increase  of  41  percent. 

Of  course,  everyone  is  concerned  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  youth  offenden, 
but  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  penult 
gangs  of  wild  hoodlums  to  rim  rampant 
over  innocent  citizens.  If  parents  re- 
fuse to  discipline  their  children  then 
let  us  terminate  the  outlandish  welfare 
payments  to  them  and  give  the  children 
some  Instruction  in  correctional  Instlta- 
tions.  It  is  our  responsibility,  as  a 
ofBcio  city  council  of  Washington,  to 
demand  corrective  action  by  the  local 
Commissioners,  the  courts,  and  the  gen- 
eral citizenry  to  stop  this  criminal 
savagery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  applaud  the 
recent  efforts  of  our  District  Conunittee 
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headed  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
^^  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
rjoBV  L.  McMillan],  in  combating  this 
Lcreased  crime  situation.  The  urgency 
rfthe matter  should  compel  us  to  assure 
^  committee  in  advance  of  our  de- 
glre  for  immediate  action  and  our  sup- 
port for  their  proposals.  If  it  means 
oew  courts,  correctional  institutions, 
jttffer  sentences  or  curfews,  or  perhaps 
iDcreased  authority  to  the  police  offi- 
cials for  the  apprehension  of  these  rob- 
hers,  and  rapists  then  we  should  meet 
the  need  forthrightly  and  immediately. 
Mr.  Speaker,  unless  action  is  taken 
inunediately  I  fear  the  problem  will 
feach  epidemic  proportions  as  soon  as 
the  Commissioners'  unwise  order  pro- 
hibiting police  from  picking  up  young 
hoodlums  for  investigation  is  put  into 

effect 

I  understand  from  talking  with  Chief 
Robert  Murray  of  the  Washington  police 
that  this  order  which  will  seriously  im- 
pair further  police  activities,  is  scheduled 
to  become  effective  around  March  15. 

Are  we  going  to  face  up  to  our  respon- 
iibllltles?  Are  we  going  to  let  Wash- 
ington, the  place  which  should  be  the 
envy  and  pride  of  the  world  and  cer- 
tainiy  of  all  Americans,  become  a  place 
of  shame  or  a  place  of  pride?  Are  we 
going  to  let  it  be  a  city  of  laws  or  a 
city  of  lawless  people?  Are  we  going  to 
let  it  be  known  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment or  the  seat  of  the  godless? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  problem. 
I  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  safety  of  the  people 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  again  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  join  with  me  in 
urging  the  House  District  Committee  to 
take  positive  and  definite  action  in  an 
effort  to  combat  this  serious  problem. 


ANY      WEAPON      IN       COMMUNIST 
HANDS  IS  AN  OFFENSIVE  WEAPON 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  reported  attack  by  Cuban-based 
Communist  planes  on  an  unarmed  and 
disabled  American  shrimp  boat  in  the 
Florida  straits  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  any  weapon  In  Communist  hands  is 
an  offensive  weapon. 

If  there  has  been  any  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  up  to  now  about  the  arms  in 
Cuba,  this  incident  should  clear  it  up. 
One  Soviet  soldier  in  Cuba  is  one  too 
many. 

This  incident  should  prove  that  we 
must  stand  ready  to  meet  force  with 
force  and  I  have  ah^widy  urged  through 
appropriate  channels  that  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment take  necessary  action. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  give  immediate  protection  to  all 


American  shrimp  boats,  and  other 
American  ships  and  planes  operating  off 
the  Southeastern  United  States. 


NATIONAL  DEBT  REDUCTION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  Congress  takes  ofHcial 
note  of  the  birth  and  life  of  our  first 
President.  George  Washington.  At  this 
time  it  is  fitting  to  recall  once  again  the 
words  of  the  Father  of  our  Nation  in 
regard  to  the  public  debt. 

In  h:s  Farewell  Address  to  Congress 
in  1796.  Washington  said: 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  It  Is  to  use  It  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible,  avoiding  occasions  of 
expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remember- 
ing also,  that  timely  disbursements,  to  pre- 
pare for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  It;  avoiding 
likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only 
by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by 
vigorous  exertions.  In  time  of  peace,  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars 
may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which 
we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  represent- 
atives, but  it  Is  necessary  timt  public 
opinion  should  cooperate. 

Speaking  of  this  same  quotation  on 
February  23.  1960.  I  pointed  out  that 
"we  may  fast  see  the  day  when  the 
danger  to  our  country  economically  may 
be  greater  than  the  danger  militarily; 
unless  action  is  taken  we  will  find  our- 
selves headed  down  the  road  of  financial 
self-destruction  after  standing  inde- 
structible against  all  outside  forces"  for 
over  187  years. 

At  the  time  I  addressed  the  House  on 
this  subject  in  1960,  legislation  which  I 
had  introduced  was  pending  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
require  provision  in  the  budget  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  each  year  an  item 
equal  to  at  least  1  percent  of  the  debt, 
to  be  applied  toward  debt  reduction.  No 
statutory  provision  for  planned  payment 
of  the  debt  exists  at  this  time. 

Today  I  have  reintroduced  this  much- 
needed  legislation,  and  urge  its  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  national  debt,  at  an  alltime  high 
after  World  War  n,  has  increased 
another  17  percent  during  the  postwar 
years.  At  the  end  of  calendar  year  1962 
the  Federal  debt  was  $303.5  billion. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our 
struggle  to  lead  the  world  to  democracy 
and  defend  om-  own  national  institu- 
tions, we  must  insist  that  our  country's 
fiscal  policy  is  sound.  An  ever-growing 
national  debt  will  demoralize  our  citizens 
and  make  our  sister  nations  question  the 
dollar. 


Not  only  is  the  debt  itself  an  ever- 
growing burden  on  future  generations, 
but  the  interest  payments  on  the  debt 
have  become  a  xnftjor  cost  item  to  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers.  In  1959 
when  I  first  introduced  my  plan  for  debt 
reduction,  interest  was  costing  Ameri- 
cans $7.6  billion.  The  budget  for  1964 
calls  for  an  estimated  $10.1  billion  inter- 
est expenditure. 

This  $2.5  billion  increase  in  cost  has 
come  about  in  4  short  years  because  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  act  to  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

The  1964  budget  estimate  of  $10.1  bU- 
lion  for  interest  on  the  debt  is  the  second 
highest  item  in  the  budget,  second  only 
to  the  cost  of  national  defense. 

The  cost  of  interest  exceeds  the  total 
cost  of  all  of  the  following  items  com- 
bined :  Housing  and  conmiunlty  develop- 
ment; education;  natural  resources;  and 
international  affairs. 

The  cost  of  interest  exceeds  the  total 
cost  of  agriculture  and  space  activities 
added  together. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all.  as  George 
Washington  pointed  out  so  long  ago,  that 
we  cannot  long  throw  upon  our  future 
generations  this  burden.  We  are  already 
paying  the  price  of  our  past  inactions. 
We  must  begin  payment  on  the  debt  to 
reduce  not  only  the  debt  Itself  but  the 
high  costs  of  Interest  now  necessary  to 
maintain  the  debt. 

We  cannot  hope  to  bring  about  debt 
reduction  without  a  plan,  which  would 
set  a  requirement  for  action  each  year. 
My  bill  would  start  us  along  the  right 
path.  It  sets  only  a  Tninimiim  require- 
ment. In  years  when  a  larger  reduction 
proved  possible,  a  larger  percentage 
could  be  applied  toward  debt  reduction. 
But  it  has  been  our  experience  that  we 
find  it  diflQcult  to  make  any  pajrment 
when  not  actually  required  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  take  the  words  of  Washington  to 
heart  and  fulfill  their  obUgation  in  this 
regard. 


THREAT  OP  CASTRO-COMMUNIST 
SUBVERSION  IN  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

Mr.   SELDEN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Inter- American  Affairs, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  completed 
its  first  week  of  hearings  into  the  threat 
of  Castro-Communist  subversion  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

During  this  past  week  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  evidence  and  testimony  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Edwin  M. 
Martin;  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Di- 
rector. John  McCone;  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Haiti,  Raymond  L  Thurston;  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela.  C.  Allan  Stew- 
art; former  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba,  Dr. 
Manuel    deVarona;     X3S.     Information 
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Agency  Deputy  IXrector,  Donald  M.  Wil- 
son; and  USIA  Assistant  Director  for 
Latin  America.  Hewson  A.  Ryan. 

Witnesses  to  appear  before  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee  next 
week  Include  director  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Intelligence  Agency,  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  F.  Carroll;  the  former  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  from  Guate- 
mala, Dr.  Jose  Luis  Cruz  Salazar;  and 
the  UJS.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  Honorable 
deLesseps  S.  Morrison. 


A   PROPOSAL 
PROGRAM 
FARMERS' 
PRICES     OP 


FOR    A    NEW    DAIRY 

TO       RAISE       DAIRY 

INCOMES.        LOWER 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS, 


AND  SAVE  TAXPAYERS'  DOLLARS 

Mr.    REUSS.    Mr.     Speaker,    I     ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  HJR.  3978  which  em- 
bodies a  new  dairy  program  to  bring 
production  into  balance  with  demand, 
to  raise  dairy  farmers'  incomes,  to  en- 
courage an  expansion  in  the  consimip- 
tion  of  dairy  products  and  to  end  the 
senseless  accumulation  of  huge  surpluses 
occurring  under  the  present  program. 
Farmers  who  enter  the  volxmtary  pro- 
gram, as  it  would  be  in  their  interest  to 
do.  would  be  required  to  limit  their  pro- 
duction so  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
storing  moxmtains  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts woxild  be  virtually  eliminated. 

More  important  even  than  ending  of 
the  waste  Involved  in  piling  up  surpluses, 
is  the  fact  that  the  saving  would  allow  us 
to  replace  an  uneconomic  program  that 
requires  misuse  of  our  resources  by  es- 
tablishing false  incentives  to  overpro- 
duction. 

We  can  promote  economic  efficiency  in 
the  dairy  industry  and  enhance  the  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  by  substituting  income 
support  for  price  support  and  allowing 
the  prices  of  dairy  products  to  fall.  My 
proposals  will  mean  higher  incomes  for 
family -size  dairy  farmers,  lower  prices  of 
milk  products  for  consimiers  and  a  re- 
duced bmrden  on  the  taxpayers.  That 
farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers  can 
benefit  simultaneously  from  the  pro- 
gram I  propose,  involves  no  hocus-pocus 
or  sleight  of  hand.  Rather,  it  is  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  self-defeating, 
irrational  natiu-e  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

A  city  Congressman  cannot  afford  to 
be  oblivious  to  the  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent dairy  program  and  the  real  need  for 
a  sound  substitute.  City  people  need 
dairy  products  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  They  need  a  healthy  economy, 
including  proq;>erous  dairy  farmers  who 
can  buy  the  goods  and  services  which 
city  people  sell.  And  taxpayers  every- 
where need  to  be  rid  of  the  senseless  bur- 
den of  huge  surpluses. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  warn  that  a  pro- 
gram such  as  we  now  have — which,  far 


from  meeting  the  needs  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, Is  not  even  headed  in  the  right 
direction — cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
Rather  than  have  it  overthrown  with  no 
alternative  at  hand,  placing  the  entire 
burden  of  adjustment  on  the  struggling 
dairy  farmer,  I  think  it  behooves  repre- 
sentatives of  both  town  and  country  to 
work  toward  a  plan  that  will  meet  oui' 
national  goals  rationally  and  without 
the  enormous  waste  built  into  the  pres- 
ent program. 

THX    PnOBLEM    or    THE    EUROPEAN    COMMON 
MARKET 

The  nature  of  our  farm  programs  in 
this  country  will,  moreover,  affect  our 
ability  to  maintain  and  to  expand  our 
dollar-earning  exports  to  the  Common 
Market.  Our  exports  of  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  feed  grains,  meat,  poultry,  eggs 
and  rice,  which  now  amount  to  nearly 
$500  million  per  year,  are  threatened  by 
a  special  tariff  scheme.  The  Common 
Market  has  adopted  a  system  of  variable 
tariff  levies  on  these  products  that  will 
make  the  cost  of  imports  into  the  Six  at 
least  as  high  as  the  price  of  products 
grown  within  the  area.  At  the  same 
time,  prices  of  agricultural  products 
grown  within  the  market  are  to  be  main- 
tained artificially  at  high  levels.  We 
have  protested  vigorously  against  this 
protectionist  scheme,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  we  are  to  save  a  major 
segment  of  our  agricultural  market  in 
Europe. 

But  our  argiunents  and  oratory  will 
carry  more  weight  if  we  do  not  our- 
selves have  agricultural  programs  which 
are  based  on  maintaining  relatively  high 
price  supports.  Thus,  substituting  in- 
come support  for  price  support  in  our 
dairy  program  should  help  to  strengthen 
our  hand  in  keeping  our  $500-million  ex- 
port market  in  Europe.  Our  readiness 
to  move  away  from  rigid  price  supports 
should  make  it  easier  to  urge  the  Com- 
mon Market  also  to  forsake  farm  policies 
which  are  costly  to  their  consumers  and 
injurious  to  their  trading  relationships. 

THE    PEESENT    DAIBT    PROGBAM 

Under  the  present  program  the  total 
dairy  income  has  not  Increased.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  declined  by  more 
than  $100  million  during  the  past  year. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  leading  milk  produc- 
ing State  of  the  Nation,  the  average  net 
income  per  dairy  farm  of  about  $3,200  Is 
no  higher  today  than  it  was  10  years 
ago.  When  a  proper  return  is  calculated 
on  the  capital  invested  in  land  and 
equipment,  the  typical  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  and  his  family  earn  no  more 
than  35  to  65  cents  per  hour  for  their 
labor.  Even  this  precarious  livelihood 
will  be  threatened,  if  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  price  support  program 
forces  its  abandonment,  and  there  is  no 
acceptable  alternative  way  of  protecting 
incomes. 

Consumers,  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  increase  their  consumption  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products 
in  line  with  the  rise  in  average  family 
incomes,  have  been  discouraged  from 
doing  so  by  the  high  prices  for  many  milk 
products,  particularly  butter.  While  the 
dietary  habits  of  American  families  have 
no  doubt  been  influenced  by   external 


February  ^ 

factors  like  the  cholesterol  control** 
and  fears  about  radioactive  fallout.  S. 
is  no  doubt  that  the  relatively  highSC 
of  butter  has  caused  a  significant  ^n 
to  cheaper  substitutes.  Maintenane^ 
high  butter  prices  will  mean  further  ^ 
trition  in  this  basic  market  for 
farmers. 
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Taxpayers,  too,  are  justifiably  m. 
cemed  with  the  present  costly  price  sa. 
port  program.  While  earlier  estiiu^ 
that  dairy  price  supports  wouWiS 
above  $600  million  this  year  fortonaS 
appear  to  have  been  exaggerated/^ 
burden  of  storing  mounting  surpjiaej. 
added  to  program  cost,  make  it  impa^. 
tive  that  we  seek  a  better  solution.  Kvta 
with  the  most  liberal  use  of  butter  In  gu 
programs,  over  300  million  pounds  of 
butter  stocks  have  accumulated  In  go*. 
emment  warehouses.  Relief  clients  ait 
now  using  twice  as  much  butter  per  per- 
son as  other  consumers.  While  relltf 
clients  are  certainly  entitled  to  butts 
a  good  government  program  shodd 
surely  seek  to  encourage  a  more  nonnil 
pattern  of  butter  use  in  the  population. 

THE  PBOGSAM  PROPOSED 

The  proposed  dairy  bill  has  been  pee. 
pared  with  the  assistance  of  experts  hm 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  i-pgifii- 
tive  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Agrieal- 
ture.  and  farm  organizations.  The  hfll 
sets  forth  a  voluntary,  1-year  program  to 
serve  while  a  permanent  program  is 
agreed  upon.  The  proposed  program  k 
in  accordance  with  the  general  gitkle- 
lines  for  a  voluntary  dairy  program,  taU 
down  by  the  President  in  his  farm  mes- 
sage on  January  31,  1963.  The  prindpel 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  balance  mii 
supplies  with  commercial  market  outiete, 
to  maintain  dairy  incomes  by  direct  pig- 
ments to  dairy  farmers,  to  reduce  milk 
product  prices,  especially  for  butter,  to 
consimiers,  and  to  reduce  dairy  product 
support  costs  for  the  Federal  GoTcra- 
ment. 

The  bill  provides  the  following: 

First.  A  I -year,  voluntary  procnuB 
under  which  dairy  farmers  would  tgnt 
to  reduce  total  milk  marketings  to  N 
percent  of  individual  maiiceting  in  tte 
marketing  year  ending  March  1963.  Re 
penalties  will  be  imposed  on  those  vbt 
do  not  choose  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Second.  Direct  income  support  pu- 
ments  are  to  be  paid  to  cooperators  eadi 
quarter  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  market  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  90  percent  d 
parity,  with  a  sliding  scale  of  paymeot 
to  maintain  incomes  for  farmers  wto 
sell  part  of  their  output  as  fluid  milk. 

However,  fanners  who  enter  the  pro- 
gram by  agreeing  to  reduce  their  total 
milk  sales  by  10  percent  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  their  sales  of  fluid  milk 
Their  shares  of  fluid  milk  sales  In  Fed- 
eral order  markets  will  be  secure.  Tbe 
price  base  for  calculating  minimmB 
fluid  milk  prices  in  market  order  areM 
will  be  unchanged. 

At  the  same  Ume,  the  divergence  ol 
interest  between  farmers  with  large 
sales  of  fluid  milk  and  those  who  sell 
the  bulk  of  their  production  as  manu- 
facturing milk  will  be  minimized  by  tbe 
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jiding  scale.  Since  cooperating  farm- 
'^r^Jrtll  not  be  required  to  cut  their 
rtfltable  fluid  milk  sales,  they  will  have 
to  drop  a  proportion  of  their  sales  of 
manufacturing  milk  equal  to  10  percent 
oi  their  total  sales. 

In  cases  where  manufstcturing  milk 
sales  made  up  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  total,  the  farmer's  income  could 
conceivably  decline  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sliding  scale.  However,  this  scale,  by 
flxjng  additional  payments  so  that  a 
fanner's  gross  income  from  the  sale  of 
nianufacturing  milk  will  increase  by 
about  7  percent  regardless  of  the  dls- 
tilbution  of  his  sales  between  fluid  and 
nianufacturing  milk,  will  make  it  proflt- 
gble  for  farmers  with  large  fluid  milk 
sales  to  cooperate  in  the  program. 

A  farmer  selling  only  30  percent  of  his 
production  as  manufacturing  milk,  for 
example,  would  receive  about  $200  more 
in  gross  income  by  cooperating  than  by 
marketing  as  much  manufacturing  milk 
as  in  the  base  period.  Outside  the  pro- 
gram, he  would  have  to  increase  produc- 
tion, with  simultaneous  increases  In 
costs,  in  order  to  equal  his  former  gross 
income   from    sales    of    manufacturing 

milk. 

Adjustments  for  seasonal  or  other 
needed  variations  in  marketing  are  to 
be  permitted,  except  that  to  qualify  for 
all  payments,  cooperators  must  adjust 
total  output  to  the  reduced  level  within 
5  quarters  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  program. 

Third.  In  order  to  limit  maximum 
benefits  under  the  program  to  family- 
sized  farms — those  with  about  40  cows — 
income  support  payments  are  limited  to 
the  first  400.000  pounds  of  marketings 
of  manufacturing  milk. 

Fourth.  The  minimum  mandatory 
support  level  for  milk  is  to  be  set  at  65 
percent  of  parity,  with  no  mandatory 
support  level  for  butterfat. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROGRAM 

The  proposed  program  will  have  the 
following  advantages: 

First.  For  the  farmer:  The  great  ma- 
jority of  cooperating  farmers  would  re- 
ceive somewhat  higher  incomes  on  90 
percent  of  present  output  than  they  now 
earn  under  the  75  percent  of  parity  price 
support  program.  For  example,  a  farmer 
who  markets  200,000  pounds  as  manu- 
facturing milk  would  earn  $3.14  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  $6,280  in  gross  income  in 
the  coming  year  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. Under  the  proposed  program,  he 
could  limit  marketings  to  180.000  pounds 
but  would  receive  in  combined  market 
receipts  and  income  support  pajmnents, 
$3.74  per  100  pounds — 90  percent  of  par- 
ity—for a  gross  income  of  $6,732.  In 
addition,  he  would  save  feed  and  other 
costs  of  about  $1.25  per  100  pounds  on 
the  20.000  pounds  by  which  he  will  re- 
duce output.  This  would  give  him  about 
$700  more  income  than  under  the  present 
plan  if  production  costs  remain  at  cur- 
rent levels. 

Second.  For  the  consumer:  It  is  esti- 
mated that  consumers  will  save  about  12 
cents  per  pound  for  butter  so  that  in  the 
period  immediately  ahead,  on  expected 
butter  sales  of  1.350  million  pounds,  con- 
sumer savings  will  total  $162  million. 
Additional  savings  should  also  be  possible 


for   consumers    in    their    purchases    of 
cheese  and  other  milk  products. 

Third.  For  the  Federal  Government: 
Instead  of  having  to  purchase,  store,  and 
dispose  of  an  estimated  surplus  of  9  8 
billion  pounds  of  milk  products  in  the 
coming  year,  the  Government,  at  a  lesser 
cost  than  under  the  present  price  sup- 
port program,  will  be  able  to  stop  adding 
to  surplus  stocks.  The  income  improve- 
ment features  of  this  proposal,  combined 
with  the  reduction  of  the  price  support 
for  milk  to  65  percent  of  parity,  should 
make  it  attractive  for  most  producers  to 
participate  in  the  program.  The  result- 
ing reduction  of  output  to  90  percent  of 
present  marketings  will  leave  no  surpliis 
for  the  Government  to  buy,  except  for  a 
quantity  of  dried  milk  powder  which  can- 
not be  absorbed  in  any  conceivable  mar- 
ket situation. 

COMPARATTVE    COSTS 

The  comparative  costs  of  the  present 
and   proposed   dairy    programs   to   the 
Federal  Government  are : 
Present  program:                                       Millions 
Purchases  by  CCC  of  98  million  hun- 
dredweight of  surplus  products  at 
$3.14  per  hundredweight  (75  per- 
cent  of   parity) $308 

Processing,    storage,    and    handling 

of    products 250 

Total  cost ' 558 


Proposed   program : 

Direct  income  support  pajTnents  on 
460  million  hvmdredwelght  at  $1.04 
per  hundredweight  (difference  be- 
tween market  price  of  $2.70  and 
$3.74  =  90  percent  of  parity) 478 

Less  Income  support  cost*  saved  by 
400.000-pound  limitation 48 

Net  Income  support  payments..       430 
Cost    of    CCC    purchases    of    dried 

sklm    milk 90 

Total  cost- 520 

Estimated    savings    to    Govern- 
ment   38 

The  proposed  program  would  be  rela- 
tively simple  to  administer,  and  it  should 
effectively  balance  production  with  mar- 
ket outlets  at  minimum  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. By  permitting  market  demand 
to  determine  prices  for  dairy  products, 
the  proposed  program  will  not  only 
benefit  consimiers  it  will  help  us  to 
compete  against  imports  and  to  expand 
exports.  Moreover,  since  we  will  not  have 
to  defend  artificially  maintained  prices, 
we  can  go  in  with  clean  hands  when  we 
protest  high  agricultural  support  prices 
in  the  Common  Market. 

To  svma  up,  the  proposed  program  will 
stop  forcing  dairy  farmers  to  produce 
more  milk  than  the  market  can  now 
take.  It  will  prevent  the  steady  decline 
in  the  income  of  dairy  farmers.  It  will 
give  consumers  a  break  in  lower  prices 
for  milk  products.  It  will  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  off  the  treadmill  of  ris- 
ing dairy  program  costs  and  the  constant 
need  to  find  still  more  expensive  ware- 
house space  to  store  surpluses. 

Instead,  the  proposed  program  could 
virtually  stop  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses, and  the  $250  million  now  required 
for  processing,  storing,  and  handling 
dairy  surplus  products  could  be  distrib- 
uted as  somewhat  higher  incomes  for  co- 


operating farmers,  lower  prices  for  con- 
sumers, and  lower  costs  for  the  taxpayer. 
I  would  emphasize  also  that  for  most 
farmers,  my  program  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  parity  level. 
The  text  of  H.R.  3978  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  "^Is  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Dairy  Act  of  1963". 

Statement  of  findings  and  purpose 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
current  rate  of  production  and  marketing 
of  milk  in  tbe  continental  United  Staieo, 
excluding  Alaska,  is  such  as  will  result  In 
excessive  and  burdensome  supplies  of  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  during  the  fore- 
seeable future.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  afford  producers  the  oppor- 
tunity and  means  by  which  they  can.  on  a 
compensated  basis,  voluntarily  reduce  their 
marketings  of  milk  for  a  one-year  period. 

Definitions 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "milk  producer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk 
for  market. 

(3)  The  term  "market"  means  to  dispose 
of  by  voluntary  or  Involuntary  sale,  barter. 
or  exchange,  or  by  gift  Intervlvos,  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  or  In  a  manner 
which  affects  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

(4)  The  term  "manufacturing  milk" 
means  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  cheese, 
and   other   manufactured   dairy   products. 

(5)  The  term  "parity  price"  of  manufac- 
turing milk  means  that  defined  In  section 
301(a>  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended:  Prorided,  That.  In  the 
computation  of  prices  received  by  farmers, 
there  shall  be  included  tbe  Income  support 
payments  provided  by  this  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "Agricultural  Stabilization 
Committee"  means  a  county  committee 
elected  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
trust,  estate,  or  any  other  business  entity. 

Special  dairy  program 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  carry  out  for 
a  one-year  i}erlod  In  accordance  with  this 
Act.  a  program  for  making  Income  support 
payments  to  dairy  producers  who  limit  their 
marketing  as  specified  In  section  6. 

Producers'  basis 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  normal  marketing  level  for  each  milk  pro- 
ducer In  the  continental  United  States,  ex- 
cluding Alaska,  who  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  desires  to  particlpwite  in  the  program 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  Such  normal 
marketing  level  shall  be  the  lower  of  (1)  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  marketed  by  the 
producer  during  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31,  1963,  or  (2)  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  which 
will  be  marketed  by  him  during  the  one- 
year  period  this  program  Is  carried  out  based 
on  the  rate  of  his  marketings  at  the  begi:.- 
nlng  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  this  pro- 
gram is  in  effect,  adjusted  for  Ecasonal  varia- 
tions. In  computing  the  number  of  pourC.- 
of  milk  marketed  by  a  producer,  his  market- 
ings of  farm -separated  cream,  butterfat,  and 
other  dairy  products  shall  be  Included,  but 
with  appropriate  adjustments  based  on  con- 
version factors  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

(b)  In  establishing  a  normal  marketine 
level,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  producer's  1962-1963  market- 
ings as  he  deems  necessary  for  flo~d,  drovght. 
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dlMAae  of  herd,  personal  health,  or  other  ab- 
normal oondltlons  affecting  production  or 
marketing,  including  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducer may  have  commenced  productloa  and 
marketing  after  March  31,  1902.  A  pro- 
ducer's normal  marketing  level  shall  be  ap- 
p<»rtloned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  quar- 
terly marketing  periods  in  accordance  with 
the  producer's  prior  marketing  pattern,  sub- 
ject to  such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
producer  to  carry  out  his  herd  management 
plans  for  the  one-year  period.  The  number 
of  pounds  thus  apportioned  to  a  calendar 
quarter  shall  be  the  producer's  normal  mar- 
keting level  for  sucb  calendar  quarter. 

Income  support  payments 
Smc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  In- 
come support  payments  to  producers  who 
limit  their  marketings  of  milk  in  the  one- 
year  period  this  program  is  in  effect  to  not 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  their  normal 
marketing  levels.  The  Income  support  pay- 
ment to  a  producer  shall  be  an  amo\int 
equal  to  the  difference  between  (1)  the  aver- 
age national  domestic  market  price  per  one 
hundred  pounds  in  each  tbree-month  period. 
and  (3)  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  tbe 
parity  eqtdvalent  price  per  one  hundred 
povmds  of  manufacturing  milk,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  multiplied  by 
the  niunber  of  pounds  of  twiiit  marketed 
by  him  for  use  as  manufacturing  milk  during 
such  three-month  period,  or  the  producer's 
seaaonally  adjusted  share  of  a  400,000  pound 
annual  base,  whichever  1b  the  lesser. 

(b)  Where  a  part  of  a  milk  producer's 
milk  is  marketed  for  fluid  Mse,  the  income 
support  payment  on  the  milk  marketed  for 
use  as  manufacturing  milk  sball  be  increased 
by  an  amount  sufBcient  to  assure  that  the 
income  supixnt  payment  to  such  producer 
compensates  him  for  the  greater  percentage 
reduction  in  milk  marketed  for  manufactur- 
ing use  resulting  from  the  10-percent  re- 
duction in  marketings  of  all  milk  during 
the  one-year  period  this  program  is  in  ef- 
fect. 

(c)  If  a  producer  delivers  his  milk  to  a 
plant,  bandler,  or  pool,  tbe  percentage  of 
his  milk  which  is  marketed  for  use  as  man- 
ufacturing milk  shaU  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  the  milk  received  by  such  plant, 
handler,  or  pool  which  is  used  as  manufac- 
turing milk. 

Applications;  payments 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Income  support  payments  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  applications  sub- 
mitted by  milk  producers  to  their  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  Committee.  The  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulations  require  handlers, 
processors,  and  other  persons  to  make  avail- 
able such  of  their  records  and  other  in- 
formation as  he  may  find  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  make  the  income  support 
payments  required  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  income  sup- 
port payments  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
quarter  as  the  program  progresses  to  pro- 
ducers whose  marketings  for  such  quarter 
have  not  exceeded  90  per  centum  of  their 
ncnmal  marketing  level  for  such  calendar 
quarter  by  more  than  5  per  centum,  except 
that  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  fomrth  calendar  quarter  this 
program  Is  in  effect  unless  the  aggregate  of 
the  producer's  marketings  dxu-ing  that  and 
the  three  preceding  calendar  quarters  Ls  not 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  his  normal 
marketing  level,  except  that  where  his  mar- 
ketings for  such  four  calendar  q\iarters  did 
exceed  90  per  centiun  of  his  normal  mar- 
keting level,  the  income  support  payment 
for  such  fourth  quarter  shall  be  made  if  the 
producer  reduces  his  marketings  for  the  next 
calendar  qtiarter  below  the  normal  nuu-ket- 
ing  level  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  this 
program  was  in  effect  by  an  amount  sufllcient 
to  make  up  for  such  excess. 


Adjustments  for  grade,  and  so  forth 
Sec.  8.  Appropriate  adjustments  may  be 
made  in  the  support  payment  for  milk  or 
for  cream  for  differences  in  grade,  quality, 
location;  for  compliance  by  the  applicant 
with  official  conservation  and  clvU  defense 
programs;  and  for  other  factors. 

Support  payments  through  CCC 
Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  In- 
come support  payments  provided  for  herein 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  other  means  available  to  him. 

Amendment  of  milk  marketing  orders 
Sec.  10.  Whenever  marketing  levels  are  es- 
tablished and  the  Income  support  payments 
program  is  In  effect  under  this  Act,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  USC 
601  et  seq.)  — 

(a)  Any  order  issued  under  section  8c 
thereof  may,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
in  8c  (5)  and  (7),  contain  proviaions  pro- 
viding that  in  the  dUtrlbuUon  to  producers 
of  the  amounts  of  money  required  to  be  paid 
by  handlers  at  the  minimum  class  prices  for 
milk  delivered  to  them,  an  adjustment  shall 
be  made  In  computing  payments  to  produc- 
ers who  reduce  their  current  marketings 
under  an  order  as  compared  with  their  nor- 
mal markeUng  level  (adjusted  to  a  monthly 
basis)  under  the  order  by  at  least  10  per 
centum.  The  objective  of  such  adjustment 
shall  be  to  pernUt  a  producer  to  reduce  his 
production  of  surplus  milk  without  reducing 
his  share  of  the  class  I  market.  The  incor- 
poration of  provisions  In  an  order  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  procedural  re- 
quirements of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  as  other 
provisions  under  section  8c  thereof;  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  each  order  issued  under 
section  8c  thereof  which  bases  the  computa- 
tion of  the  minimum  class  prices  of  milk  In 
the  higher  use  classification  upon  the  price 
or  value  of  milk  for  manufacturmg,  the 
price  or  value  used  for  euch  computation 
shall,  during  the  period  this  Act  U  in  effect. 
be  the  price  or  value  of  milk  for  manufac- 
turing for  the  accounting  period  immediately 
preceding  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  This 
requirement  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
each  such  order  with  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  though  the  order  had  been  amended 
to  so  provide. 

Price  support  level 
Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  support  the 
price  of  mUk  at  65  per  centum  of  parity. 
Section  201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  shall  not  be  In  effect  while  this  section 
is  In  effect. 

Finality  of  determinations 
Sec.  12.  Determinations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  shaU  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, so  long  as  the  scope  and  natvue  of 
such  determinations  are  not  Inconsistent 
With  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  The  facts 
constituting  the  basis  for  any  Income  sup- 
port payments,  or  the  amount  thereof,  au- 
thorized to  be  made  under  this  Act,  when 
officially  determined  In  conformity  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  reviewable  only  by  the  Secretary. 
Effectiveness  of  program 
Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which 
begins  after  the  Secretary  determines,  acting 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable.  It  to  be  ad- 
ministratively feasible. 
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NATIONAL  ACTORS'  EQUITY  WEEK 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.      Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJo-iL, 
to  the  request  of  the  genUemanX 
New  York?  ^^  "^ 

TTjere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Soeafc.. 
I  have  introduced  House  Joint  fSS?' 
tion  254,  a  Joint  resolution  to  d^SS" 
the  week  of  May  20  to  26,  1963  iJ^ 
tional  Actors'  Equity  Week.  '       ^" 

In  the  50  years  of  its  existence  tk. 
Actors'  Equity  Association  has  atUteS 
a  position  unique  in  the  history  ofM»»! 
ized  labor  and  the  theater  and  co»£2! 
ently  has  demonstrated  Its  deep  intg^ 
In  the  welfare  of  the  theater  as  a  *Si 

Actors'  Equity  Association  was  tooA 
ed  in  May  of  1913  in  New  York  C^, 
112  actors.  Today  its  membership  cUhS 
approximately  13.000  professional  ac^ 
It  was  organized  primarily  because  th* 
plight  of  the  actor  had  become  Incrm. 
ingly  onerous  and  difficult.  Prior  to  tlk 
existence  of  Equity  there  was  no  standM 
contract,  no  minimum  wage,  no  overtime 
pay,  no  predictable  number  of  r^M«i». 
als,  no  guarantee  of  playing  time  do 
holidays,  and  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
performances  an  actor  was  required  to 
play.  Often  theatrical  companies  vcr 
stranded  without  salary  or  tran^xrtt- 
tion  away  from  home. 

The  actors  had  organized  an  asaoda- 
tion,  the  Actors'  Society  of  Amertea. 
about  1896.  but  that  association  never 
became  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  actor.  In  the  winter  o( 
1912,  a  meeting  was  called  to  dedde 
whether  or  not  it  was  worth  continuing 
or  whether  a  new  association,  dedkitid 
solely  to  the  economic  problems  ot  Ot 
actor,  would  better  serve  the  puxpoK. 
It  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  a  ne* 
association,  and  at  that  time  a  plan  tat 
scope  committee  was  appointed. 
Through  the  winter  and  spring  of  IJlj 
and  1913  the  committee  met,  andbyMu 
of  1913  it  had  drafted  the  constitatkB 
and  bylaws  and  decided  upon  the  nsnx 
of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  Tbt 
first  president  of  the  association  vu 
Francis  Wilson. 

Through  the  years  Equity  has  had  u 
obvious  interest  in  supporting  the  expsn- 
sion  or  renascence  of  the  professkati 
theater.  It  has  frequently  taken  the 
lead  and  has  never  failed  to  partidpitt 
in  efforts  to  spread  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational influences  of  the  theater. 
Equity  knows,  and  its  members  wd 
know,  the  risks  inherent  in  theatilal 
ventures  of  every  kind,  professional  and 
nonprofessional,  commercial  and  altru- 
istic. 

The  economy  of  the  theater  is  not  iio- 
lated.  The  theater  lives  only  through 
its  contact  with  the  world.  A  drama  ob 
paper  may  be  literature,  but  it  Is  not « 
play ;  it  is  not  the  theater.  The  theater 
emerges  when  dramatic  literature  is  en- 
acted by  players  on  a  stage  before  an 
audience.  It  is  this  transfiguration  froB 
literature  to  production  that  involTes 
complex,  organized  machinery. 

The  theater  answers  a  basic  need  in 
all  people,  no  matter  what  their  state  of 
cultural  or  economic  development.  1^ 
art  of  acting,  and  the  profession  of  actor, 
is  as  old  as  man.  The  art  first  appeared 
in  ritual  dance  and  song  and  later  in 
dialogue.    The  position  of  the  actor  was 


1963 

.  -  joxig  time  precarious.  It  is  known 
jkLt  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
!^  liable  to  be  classed  as  rogues  and 
JJjgbonds.  It  was  not  until  the  19th 
^g^^ftJa&t  the  actor  achieved  a  def- 
inite place  in  society. 

The  true  actor,  through  the  years,  has 
QMded  to  be  a  little  of  everything — 
ginger,  dancer,  mimic,  acrobat,  tragedian, 
^^edian — and  to  have  at  his  command 
excellent  health,  a  retentive  memory,  an 
jlert  brain,  a  clear,  resonant  voice,  and 
B  highly  adaptable  personality. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  encour- 
%gt  and  promote  the  arts.  The  theater 
ii  an  integral  part  of  American  culture. 
Xboae  who  are  engaged  in  bringing  to  us 
the  activity  of  the  theater  are  essential 
to  our  democracy.  We  should  pay  trib- 
ute to  them  and  their  organization,  for 
our  Nation's  vitality  depends  as  much  on 
its  cultural  as  its  material  resources.  I 
hope  that  this  joint  resolution  will  be 
acted  upon  favorably  in  both  Houses  to 
honor  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  on 
it8  50th  birthday. 
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PBOVIDINO  REIMBURSEMENT  TO 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR 
CERTAIN  EXPENSES 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  again  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  the  city  of  New 
Tort  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  police  protection  for 
the  United  Nations  during  the  15th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  1960. 

On  April  5,  1962,  the  House  passed 
a  bill  to  authorize  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  New  York  City  In  the  amount  of 
13.063,500.  Unfortunately,  Congress  ad- 
journed before  the  other  body  had  acted 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from 
New  York  City,  I  am  proud  that  the 
United  Nations  is  located  in  our  city. 
However.  Its  benefits  inure  to  the  entire 
Nation,  and  I  think  It  is  Just  and  proper 
(or  the  Nation  to  share  the  expense  of 
police  protection. 

The  15th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly from  September  19. 1960.  to  Octo- 
ber 14.  1960,  was  unforgettable.  Khru- 
ahchev  and  Castro  were  in  town  as  well 
as  the  heads  of  the  satellite  countries. 
The  entire  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment of  21,000  worked  overtime  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency.  It  is 
estimated  that  1  million  extra  hours  were 
worked. 

My  bill  would  reimburse  the  city  in  the 
amount  of  $4,404,000  which  would  In- 
clude payment  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime.  Certainly  the 
overtime  provisions  of  our  national  labor 
policy  should  be  applied. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
fair  and  equitable  BUI. 


A  PLEA  FOR  RESPONSrBILITY 

Mr.  J0EL80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  voices  were  raised  against  the  loud 
and  growing  band  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  whase  only  Cuban  policy  is 
frenzy.  Unfortunately,  these  men  come 
from  the  ranks  of  both  political  parties. 

Our  President  with  the  resounding 
support  of  the  Nation  has  clearly  and 
firmly  stated  our  policy  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  Cuba  being  used  as  a  base  for 
aggressive  weaponry  against  the  United 
States.  There  are  few  indeed,  includ- 
ing the  enemy,  who  doubt  his  determina- 
tion as  past  events  have  proved. 

But  the  critics  are  not  stilled.  They 
are  greatly  concerned,  and  rightly  so, 
about  Communist  subversion  which 
spreads  from  Cuba  to  Latin  and  South 
America.  However,  while  they  rant  and 
rave,  many  of  them  fail  to  support  ac- 
tively and  they  even  opF>ose  those  pro- 
grams best  designed  to  combat  Commu- 
nist subversion  and  propaganda  in  the 
nations  south  of  the  border. 

Why  do  not  these  Cassandras  raise 
their  voices  in  support  of  strengthening 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  whose  Job 
it  is  to  counter  the  Communists'  propa- 
ganda thrusts?  More  importantly,  who 
do  they  decry  and  ridicule  our  appropri- 
ations for  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 
This  is  the  vehicle  which  although  ad- 
mittedly far  from  perfect,  is  the  opening 
wedge  against  the  widespread  poverty 
in  Latin  and  South  American  upon 
which  the  Communist  feed. 

Do  these  professional  congressional 
breastbeaters  dwell  in  such  a  dream 
world  that  they  expect  an  overnight  so- 
lution to  a  nasty  problem  which  has 
been  festering  for  years?  The  en&axy 
is  poverty  and  its  resulting  despair 
which  has  poisoned  the  masses  in  Latin 
and  South  America.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  simply  a  program  whereby 
we  invest  some  money  In  the  uphill 
struggle  to  improve  the  economic  con- 
dition of  our  American  neighbors. 

Although  the  critics  of  the  Alliance 
lambast  it  as  an  egregious  blunder  and 
a  monstrous  failure,  the  fact  remains 
that  when  the  Cuban  crisis  was  at  a  boil 
in  the  autumn  of  1962,  the  19  member 
nations  which  comprise  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  unanimously 
supported  our  determination  to  remove 
offensive  weapons  from  Cuba. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  imanimity 
played  a  large  portion  in  the  decision 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  their 
threat  to  our  security.  We  may  shudder 
to  contemplate  the  state  our  world 
would  be  in  today  if  we  had  no  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Had  we  tvuned  our  backs 
on  the  plight  of  these  nations,  we  may 
well  have  been  alone  and  friendless  in 
our  home  of  grave  menace  to  us. 

It  is  easy  to  view  with  alarm  and  to 
become  hysterical,  but  It  takes  more 
stamina  to  have  the  patience  and  integ- 
rity to  evolve  positive  programs  to  eradi- 


cate the  conditions  upon  which  Com- 
munist subversion  thrives. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  windy  demagog - 
uery  and  assume  the  respoivslbillty  that 
the  times  demand. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1, 
1962.  43  major  Philadelphia  religious, 
labor,  nationality,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions sponsored  an  outstanding  confer- 
ence on  refugees  and  U.S.  immigration 
policy.  This  all-day  meeting  had  the 
participation  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Philip  A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  and  Antonio 
Miccoci,  Special  Deputy,  Cuban  Affairs, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Gregory  Lagakos.  Esq.. 
prominent  Philadelphia  attorney  and 
president  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  was  chairman  of  this 
conference,  and  Jules  Cohen,  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
brought  about  this  significant  meeting. 

Because  it  indicates  the  wide  interest 
In  immigration  reform  on  the  part  of 
citizens'  groups.  I  will  name  the  coop- 
erating agencies.    "ITiey  were: 

APL-CIO.  Philadelphia  Coimcfl; 
American  Conunlttee  for  Italian  Migra- 
tion, Philadelphia  chapter;  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  Philadelphia 
chapter;  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Philadelphia  Chapter;  American  Jewish 
Congress,  Delaware  Valley  Council; 
American  Red  Cross,  southeastern  Pcrm- 
sylvania  chapter;  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rith;  Association  of 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Lawyers; 
Association  of  Pliilaidelphia  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers;  Board  of 
Rabbis  of  Greater  Philadelphia;  Cath- 
olic Resettlement  Council;  Center  for 
International  Visitors;  Commission  on 
Human  Relations;  Division  of  Schooi 
Extension,  school  district  of  Philadel- 
phia; Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania; 
Family  Counseling  Service,  Episcc^Md 
Commimity  Services;  Family  Service  of 
Philadelphia;  Federation  of  American 
Hellenic  Societies;  Fellowship  Commis- 
sion; Friends  Neighborhood  Guild; 
Greater  Philadelphia  Council  of  Church- 
es, Community  Service  Department: 
HIAS  &  Council  Migration  Service  of 
Philadelphia;  International  House  of 
Philaddphla;  International  Institute  of 
Philadelphia;  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia: 
Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational 
Service;  Jewish  Family  Service;  Jewish 
Labor  Committee;  Legal  Aid  Society; 
Lithuanian  American  Community  of  the 
United  States.  Philadelphia  branch; 
Lutheran  Board  of  Inner  Missioiu;  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
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of  Colored  People;  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  Philadelphia  chap- 
ter; Philadelphia  Citizens  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Citizenship;  Philadel- 
phia Coimty  Board  of  Assistance,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare;  Philadel- 
phia Hoiising  Authority,  Social  Service 
Division;  Polish  American  Congress; 
Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia; 
United  Ukranian  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee; World  Affairs  Council;  YMCA, 
central  branch;  YWCA  of  Philadelphia. 

This  Conference  was  convened  purely 
for  educational  purposes.  Accordingly, 
no  votes  were  called  for  and  no  partic- 
ular legislative  proposals  were  endorsed. 
However,  it  became  quite  clear  at  the 
Conference  that  the  representatives  of 
the  cooperating  agencies  endorsed  the 
principles  contained  in  S.  3043,  the  bill 
that  was  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress 
by  Senator  Hart  and  25  other  Democratic 
and  Republican  Senators  from  17  States. 

Because  of  my  deep  conviction  that 
such  remedial  legislation  to  improve 
American  immigration  policy  is  long 
overdue,  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  spon- 
sor this  bill,  incorporating  the  same 
principles,  which  is  also  being  supported 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Philadelphia,  Congressman  William  J. 
Grxkn.  Jr.,  Congressman  Williak  A. 
BARRrrr.  Congressman  Jamks  A.  Byrne. 
and  Congressman  Robert  N.  C.  Nrz. 
Both  the  domestic  welfare  and  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  Government  demand 
that  American  immigration  policy  and 
laws  shall  be  in  keeping  with  ovir  demo- 
cratic professions,  the  tradition  of  our 
great  country  as  a  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed and  the  persecuted;  and  our 
leadership  position  among  the  free  na- 
tions as  we  relate  to  the  unconunitted 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 


THE  AMERICAN  COAL  INDUSTRY 

Bflr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  steps  today  that  will 
greatly  injure  the  coal  industry  and 
many  other  segments  of  the  American 
economy. 

Last  month  President  Kennedy  in- 
creased the  residual  fuel  oil  import  quota 
for  the  current  year  by  6y2  million  bar- 
rels. This  oil  is  to  be  imported  within 
the  next  60  days.  This  increases  to  191.8 
million  barrels  the  total  amoimt  of  oil 
that  can  be  imported  during  the  quota 
year.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  46  million  tons  of  coal. 

This  action  means  further  distress  for 
the  American  coal  miner.  If  this  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  were  not  broiight  into  this 
country,  18.500  additional  full  time  em- 
ployees woiild  have  Jobs  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry. Additional  employees  would  be 
required  on  the  railroads.  These  men, 
most  of  whom  are  located  in  economi- 
cally depressed  areas,  would  be  paying 
taxes  and  bujrlng  goods,  helping  the 
American    economy.    But    instead    of 


working,  many  of  these  men  are  on 
relief.  Instead  of  being  spent  in  Amer- 
ica, dollars  are  going  abroad  for  this  oil, 
which  contribute  heavily  to  the  presently 
critical  outflow  of  gold  from  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  are  12  mil- 
lion more  barrels  of  this  oil  on  the  east 
coast  than  there  were  in  1961.  Despite 
this.  President  Kennedy  has  increased 
the  quota.  In  addition,  the  President's 
OflSce  of  Emergency  Planning  last  week 
recommended  "a  careful  and  meaning- 
fvil  relaxation  of  controls  on  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel." 
These  actions  were  taken  against  the 
coal  industry  despite  all  of  the  promises 
made  during  the  1960  campaign  about 
intentions  to  aid  the  coal  industry.  The 
Government  should  take  steps  to  assist 
this  industry  by  providing  it  with  ade- 
quate protection  or  announce  frankly 
that  they  are  taking  steps  to  injure  the 
coal  industry  and  the  American  coal 
miner. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT     SELECTION? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 
the  diligence  of  my  colleague.  Mr.  E.  Y. 
Berry  of  South  Dakota,  we  have  an  in- 
sight into  the  thinking  of  the  policy- 
makers at  the  State  Department.  In 
the  Record  for  February  14.  1963,  at 
page  2234,  Congressman  Berry  inser*«d 
an  official  pubhcation  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  concerning  the  House 
Members  that  were  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancies  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  heading  on  the  release  or 
story  is  as  follows:  "House  GOP  Names 
Five  Conservatives  To  Fill  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Posts — Move  Seen  Increasing  Op- 
position to  Kennedy  Foreign  Aid  Plans 
— Lone  Internationalist  Named."  The 
official  publication  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  action  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  House  through  its  committee  on 
committees  and  the  Republican  confer- 
ence is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  Department. 

At  one  point  in  the  story  the  follow- 
ing language  is  found : 

The  administration's  dealings  with  the  Re- 
publican committee  members  may  be  espe- 
cially difficult  this  year  because  of  the  No- 
vember defeat  of  Representative  Judd  of 
Minnesota,  the  leading  House  Republican 
spokesman  on  foreign  affairs  and  a  moderate 
who  often  sided  with  the  administration. 

It  is  noteworthy.  I  believe,  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  while  Representative 
Judd  stayed  on  the  job  in  Washington 
in  the  fall  of  1962  fighting  the  cause  for 
the  President's  foreign  aid  program,  the 
President  was  in  Minnesota  campaign- 
ing in  exposition  to  Representative 
Judd's  reelection.  The  hearts  and  flow- 
ers thrown  to  Congressman  Judd  at  this 
late  date  is  a  shoddy  way  of  covering  up 
the  actions  of  the  administration  in  the 
last  campaign. 


The  report  listed  by  name  the  ei£bt 
new  members  of  the  committee.  In^fua 
ing  two  of  our  Democratic  co'lleaaW 
The  distinguished  public  careers  of  o» 
colleagues  need  more  adequate  descrte- 
tion  than  the  slanted  approach  delivered 
in  the  State  Department's  oflJcJii 
publication. 

Try  as  I  have  to  locate  the  statutorr 
authority  which  directs  the  taking  of  a 
civil  servant's  time  to  research  the  back- 
ground  of  Members  of  Congress  to  de! 
termine  how  they  will  react  to  a  gives 
bill,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  such 
provision  in  law.  I  would  suggest,  how- 
ever,  that  if  they  would  take  the  saate 
time  and  use  the  same  effort  in  analyxJo* 
the  background  and  public  statementi 
made  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  foreign 
nations  and  the  representatives  of  the« 
countries,  they  would  have  a  better  idea 
of  the  problems  in  the  world  and  how 
they  affect  the  United  States.  We  mi^ 
even  find  we  could  take  the  lead  in  many 
areas  and  not  have  to  be  continually  oq 
the  defensive. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Aflatn 
Committee,  like  all  Members  of  Congieas, 
have  all  been  elected  by  the  voters  in 
their  districts  and  try  as  I  have,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  anyone  in  the  State 
Department  who  presently  has  had  the 
vote  of  confidence  of  any  voter  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  Department 
publication,  therefore,  goes  far  beyond 
proper  bounds. 

I  am  sure  that  if  some  employees  In 
the  State  I>epartment  had  their  way  and 
could  make  the  selections  of  memben 
to  serve  on  the  committee,  they  would 
choose  those  who  would  never  disacree 
with  their  proposals,  but  fortunately 
for  the  country  this  is  not  our  system. 

I  noted  with  interest  in  the  report  that 
the  State  Department  was  concerned 
that  "the  five  conservatives  also  are  ei- 
pected  to  oppose  aid  for  Communist  na- 
tions." So  that  the  record  may  be 
straight  and  so  that  the  researcher  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  authv  of 
the  official  publication  can  sleep  tonight, 
I  want  him  to  know  that  I  do  not  beUere 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  should  go  to 
the  aid  of  communism  or  the  support  of 
communism  any  place  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  labor  imder  the  illusion  that 
Marshal  Tito  will  fight  on  the  side  of 
the  West  if  Russia  decides  he  should 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  Communist  bloc 
countries,  nor  do  I  have  delusions  aboat 
what  Mr.  Khrushchev  Intends  to  do  and 
I  will  never  accept  the  fact  that  Castro 
is  just  a  naughty  boy  or  an  ecccDtile 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  advertUof 
of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

The  State  Department  could  aid  oar 
battle  in  the  world  and  the  morale  of 
the  American  people  if  they  would  adopt 
a  philosophy  compatible  to  the  thinttn 
of  the  American  people.  Should  they 
disagree  with  the  people  or  the  Congreis. 
all  they  need  do  is  submit  a  simple  resig- 
nation. 

In  January  we  heard  a  lot  said  about 
the  packing  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Coo- 
mittee.  People  worried  about  losing  the 
bipartisan  approach  to  foreign  policy- 
The  newspaper  ^counts  always  attribu- 
ted the  statements  to  a  "reliable  source." 
From  the  recent  official  publication,  I 
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rtilxik  the  reliable  source  has  now  been 
Sailed.  I  suspect  that  the  State  De- 
2^2acnt  would  like  to  rewrite  the  defl- 
g^oQ  of  the  word  "bipartisan,"  which 
Webster  defines  as  "representing,  or  com- 
posed of  members  of,  two  parties." 

lioT  one  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
ggrfo  my  country  as  an  elected  Repre- 
ggotative  m  Congress  and  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
fbe  members  of  that  committee  are  all 
Ijjrd-working  people,  devoted  to  the 
egase  of  the  United  States.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  some  of 
them  in  the  87th  Congress  and  find  them 
to  be  very  intelligent,  able,  and  dedi- 
cated people.  I  do  not  expect  them  to 
capitulate  from,  their  beliefs  and  prin- 
ciples and  I  am  sure  that  they  could 
liave  little  respect  for  me  if  I  capitu- 
lated. It  is  controversy  that  makes  good 
legislation.  It  is  the  inquisitive  mind 
and  dedicated  people  who  have  made 
our  country  what  it  is  today.  As  a  part- 
ing thought.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  per- 
son tfnployed  by  the  Department  of 
State,  because  of  his  employment,  auto- 
matically becomes  an  expert  even  though 
they  sometimes  leave  tliis  Impression. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
10  years,  I  have  urged  Congress  to  wipe 
out  hypocrisy  and  accept  the  indisput- 
able (act  that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  deep- 
ly ingrained  in  most  human  beings. 

For  10  long  years,  I  have  repeatedly 
suggested  that  Congress  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  desire  to  gamble  is  a  uni- 
reraal  human  trait  which  should  be 
regulated  and  controlled  for  the  peo- 
ple's benefit  and  our  Treasury's  wel- 
iare. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  our  great 
reluctance  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
obvious,  gambling  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  into  a  $50  billion  a  year  Indus- 
try which  continues  to  be  the  chief 
narce  ot  revenue  for  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  Congress  to 
tap  this  tremendous  source  of  revenue 
only  because  it  can  produce  over  $10 
WHion  a  year  in  new  income  which  could 
help  us  cut  our  taxes  and  reduce  our  na- 
t«»al  debt.  I  have  proposed  a  national 
lottery  because  it  is  the  only  way  we 
can  easily,  painlessly,  and  voluntarily 
r»i«  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
needed  to  give  our  sagging  economy  a 
flwal  "shot  in  the  arm."  This  proposal  is 
not  a  gambling  bill  but  rather  a  revenue- 
raising  measure — it  will  divert  gambling 
revenue  from  the  underworld  into  the 
coffers  of  our  own  Treasury.  And  what 
awrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  question  the  morality  of 
Kwnbling.  To  those  who  consider  a  na- 
tional lottery  cwiducive  to  sin,  may  I 


refer   them  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
once  said: 

If  we  consider  games  of  cliance  immoral, 
then  every  pursiiit  of  human  endeavor  Is 
Immoral:  for  there  1b  not  a  alngle  one  that  is 
not  subject  to  chance,  not  one  wherein  you 
do  not  risk  a  loss  for  the  chance  of  some 
gain. 

More  recently,  the  New  York  Times,  in 
its  November  23  issue,  had  this  to  say, 
editorially: 

Consistency  would  require  that,  from  a 
moral  or  ethical  point  of  view,  either  all 
gambling  should  be  outlawed  or  a  carefully 
regulated  extension  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tuesday,  February 
12.  brought  us  further  evidence  of  hjrpoc- 
risy.  The  New  York  State  Legislature 
approved  a  bill  to  extend  the  racing  sea- 
son for  an  additional  26  days.  "Was  this 
extension  of  the  racing  season  granted 
because  New  York  is  interested  in  the 
"improvement  of  breeding  horses?"  Of 
course  not.  New  York  extended  its 
racing  season  to  improve  its  finances. 
The  Governor  asked  for  a  longer  racing 
season  in  order  to  increase  State  tax 
revenues  by  $9  miUion  a  year  and  help 
balance  his  Imdget. 

"What  occurred  last  week  in  New  York 
is  certain  to  happen  in  all  of  the  other 
23  States  that  have  parimutuel  betting. 
Why?  Because  collecting  revenue  from 
gambling  at  the  racetracks  is  the  most 
painless  and  voluntary  method  of  raising 
taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  stop  pussyfooting  and 
show  some  good  horsesense  by  tying  the 
gambling  spirit  of  the  American  people 
together  with  our  Government's  desper- 
ate need  for  revenue. 

A  national  lottery  would  be  the  most 
profitable,  sensible,  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  our  Government's  need  for  more 
revenue  and  the  people's  cry  for  tax 
relief. 


SPECIAL  FUND  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
TO  HELP  CASTRO— A  PARADOX 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  mclude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  few  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  were 
not  shocked  by  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  the  special  fund  of  the  United 
Nations  was  going  to  provide  Fidel  Cas- 
tro with  a  $1.2  million  agricultural  aid 
project. 

We  have  received  assurance  from  sev- 
eral quarters  that  none  of  the  funds 
used  for  this  project  would  be  repre- 
sented by  American  money.  However, 
this  assurance  loses  substance  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vides 40  percent  of  the  total  support  of 
this  fund. 

To  the  extent  that  1  American  dol- 
lar serves  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  this  dis- 
turbing exercise,  in  that  degree  is  the 


American  taxpayer  being  forced  to  «ub- 
sidize  an  element  alien  to  his  best 
interests. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  that  this  Is. 
indeed,  a  day  of  paradoxes.  While  on 
one  hand  wisdom  calls  out  clearly  for 
American  containment  of  a  Communist 
evil  breeding  90  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  other  forces  move  forward  to  use 
the  substance  of  America  to  nourish  this 
evil  and  make  it  flourish. 

If  this  is  a  sar^.  and  hard-to-under- 
stand  story,  sadder  still  is  the  fact  that 
this  development  was  conceived  only 
through  the  flagrant  flaunting  of  the 
will  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  ele- 
ments of  the  Congress — both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives — es- 
tablished a  legislative  record  which 
clearly  condemns  any  program  that  har- 
bors the  potential  of  assistance  to  the 
followers  of  communism. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues, 
I  have  documented  evidence  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  will,  with  proper  permission, 
include  it  in  the  Record  along  with  my 
remarks. 

I  want,  thereby,  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  this  undesirable  thing  is  upon 
us  not  because  of  the  Congress,  but  in 
spite  of  It. 

And  I  want  to  mention  that  I  do  not 
stand  alone  in  my  concern,  for  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  spoken  out  against 
this  action  of  the  United  Nations. 

And  speak  out  we  must,  for  if  we  let 
this  matter  go  unattended,  our  silence 
might  very  easily  be  incorrectly  inter- 
preted as  consent. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  principle  involved 
in  all  of  this,  but  even  more  than  that 
there  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  na- 
tional security. 

America  has  never  turned  her  back 
on  the  deserving  and  the  needy,  but  she 
has  always  drawn  back  from  those  who 
place  the  mantle  of  dignity  on  evil. 

Gentlemen,  I  denounce  this  form  of  as- 
sistance to  Canmiunist  Castro  as  being 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  country. 

If  this  thing  comes  to  pass — as  against 
the  spelled-out  opposition  of  the  Con- 
gress— then  we,  as  Americans,  will  be 
placed  in  that  peculiar  and  precarious 
F>ositlon  where  we  are  feeding  the  very 
same  parasite  that  seeks  to  feed  on  us. 

Beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt,  the 
severity  of  this  circumstance  demands  an 
immediate  and  penetrating  investigation 
by  a  committee  of  this  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
along  with  my  remarks  the  article  ap- 
pearing February  25,  1963.  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  and  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  September  5, 
1962. 

I  Prom  the  tJ.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb. 

25.   19631 
AiTTiAMJEaiCANiBM    Vtnm   Statss    Pats   Fok 

Now  It  appears  that  U.S.  dollars,  contribu- 
ted to  the  U  Jf  .— 

Hare  been  used  to  publish  pro-Soviet 
propaganda; 

Have  been  spent  to  Improve  Congo's  Image 
In  United  States. 

Reaction:  an  angry  outburst  In  the  U-S. 
Congress. 
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American  taxpayers  suddenly  find  that 
they  are  scheduled  to  begin  helping  Fidel 
Caatro's  Cuba,  through  the  T7.N. 

Taxpayers  are  discovering,  too,  that  they 
already  have  helped  finance  a  booklet,  pre- 
pared by  the  United  Nations,  that  attacks 
capitalist  countries  and  strongly  praises  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Theae  developments  created  an  angry  re- 
action in  Congress  and  brought  at  least  one 
demand  that  the  United  States  consider  with- 
drawing from  the  United  Nations. 
What  happened  was  this : 
1.  The  U.N.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (PAO)  announced  it  would  spend 
$1,150,000  in  various  currencies  to  help  Fidel 
Castro  solve  Cuba's  agricultural  problems. 

The  program  is  to  be  financed  by  the 
UJJ.  Special  Fund,  for  which  the  United 
States  puts  up  40  percent  of  the  cash. 

President  Kennedy  told  his  February  14 
news  conference  that  no  U.S.  money  will  go 
Into  the  Cuba  project,  but  Members  of  Con- 
gress promptly  disagreed. 

Said  Representative  Otto  E.  Passman, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama:  "It  does  come  out  of 
our  money.  We  provide  40  percent  of  the 
funds  •  •  •  and  the  money  loses  its  Iden- 
tity when  it  goes  in." 

Representative  John  S.  Monagan,  a  Con- 
necticut Democrat,  said:  "This  country  will 
be  making  an  indirect  contribution  to  this 
project." 

Representative  T.  A.  Thompson,  Democrat, 
of  Loxilsiana,  said  the  United  States  had  been 
"gratuitously  Insulted,"  and  Senator  ita,- 
WASo  Simpson,  Republican,  of  Wyoming,  de- 
clared: "It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
seriously  reconsider  Its  membership  In  the 
world  body." 

The  FAO  project  is  regarded  as  a  test  of 
UJ3.  reaction  to  such  projects.  The  worry 
In  Congress  was  that  U.S.  acceptance  of 
the  PAO'B  Cuba  deal  would  lead  to  other 
and  larger  Investments. 

Managing  director  of  the  UJI.  Special 
Fund,  which  is  to  hire  FAO  to  aid  Red  Cuba, 
Is  an  American  former  industrialist,  Paul  G. 
Hoffman.  The  go-ahead  for  the  Cuban  proj- 
ect was  announced  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  said 
that  it  has  his  permission. 

2.  A  report  praising  Communist  Russia  in 
connection  with  colonialism  was  Issued  by 
the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific. 
and    Cultural    Organization — UNESCO. 

American  taxpayers  put  up  31.5  percent  of 
the  money  to  support  that  organization. 
Russia,  which  ducks  many  of  the  heavy 
assessments  levied  by  the  UJJ.,  contributes 
about  15  percent  of  the  funds  of  UNESCO. 

The  report  on  colonialism  was  prepared  by 
two  Russian  citizens.  It  lauds  Russia  as  the 
great  friend  and  benefactor  of  onetime  colo- 
nial areas.  The  booklet  is  printed  in  English 
and  French,  distributed  free  to  many  organi- 
zations, and  seUs  for  $1.60  at  U.N.  bookstores. 
The  pamphlet,  entitled  "Equality  of 
Rights  Between  Races  and  Nationalities  in 
the  U.S.S  Jl.,"  is  by  I.  P.  Tsamerlan  and  S.  L. 
Ronln,  and  has  been  published  by  UNESCO 
In  the  Netherlands. 

The  UNESCO  docxmient,  among  other 
things,  says  this: 

"The  xmequal  treatment  of  nationalities, 
colonialist  oppression  and  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race  or  nationality,  which  still 
characterize  a  number  of  capitalist  coxintries 
today,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  political 
and  social  system  prevailing  in  those  coun- 
tries." 

The  report  adds  that  "the  successful  es- 
tablishment of  full  equality  of  rights  be- 
tween races  and  nationalities  in  the  U.S.SJI." 
was  "one  of  the  major  social  triumphs  of  our 
day." 

Then  the  Russian  writers  tell  how  "in  1940 
the  Soviet  regime  was  restored  in  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  which  voluntarily 
Joined  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State,  which  puts 
up  the  money  for  this  U.N.  body  on  behalf 


of  American  taxpayers,  Issued  a  statement 
on  February  13,  in  which  It  said  that  it  had 
ofllclally  exposed  the  move  to  aid  Castro  and 
had  protested  the  UNESCO  action  In  pub- 
lishing Communist  propaganda. 

But  State  Department  offlcials  then  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  unable  to  resist 
successfully  the  actions  approved  by  other 
countries  in  these  groups. 

CONGRESSMEN    ANNOYED 

In  Congress,  there  were  prompt  protests  by 
important  Members,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. The  point  was  made  that  there 
is  no  requirement  that  the  United  States 
put  up  money  to  finance  projects  of  this  type. 

The  result — a  dual  Communist  victory, 
still  not  halted,  financed  through  the  United 
Nations — and  Involving  American  dollars. 

3.  Taxpayers  in  the  United  States,  mean- 
while, were  able  to  learn  of  another  use  to 
which  their  money,  donated  to  the  United 
Nations,  actually  Is  being  put. 

Reports  revealed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  show  that  American  taxpayers  helped 
to  put  up  $200,000  or  more — through  the 
UJ^^. — which  was  spent  In  the  United  States 
to  "Improve  the  Image"  of  the  central  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo. 

U.S.  PEOPLE  SHELL  OUT 

The  Congo  operation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  cost  Americans,  over  all.  about 
$200  million,  the  lion's  share  of  a  major 
military  move. 

The  $200,000  was  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, directed  at  the  American  people.  It 
took  on  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  had  moved  to 
deport  a  man  who  spent  hall  as  much — or 
$100,000 — to  tell  the  opposition  story,  that 
of  Katanga  Province. 

High  officials,  it  developed,  had  objected 
to  the  viewpoints  expressed  In  favor  of  Ka- 
tanga when  Its  dispute  with  the  central 
government  was  active. 

The  "image"  that  is  suffering  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  is  that 
of  the  United  Nations — where  some  outlays 
of  U.S.  dollars,  coming  to  Ught  now,  are 
bringing  congressional  tempers  to  a  boll. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  5,  1962] 

Freeman  Pledges  $50  Mn^LioM  to  U.N.  Food 
Plan 

United  Nations,  N.Y.— Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman  pledged  $50  million  today  in 
American  food  and  cash  toward  a  $100  mil- 
lion United  Nations  world  food  program. 

Mr.  Freeman  made  the  offer  at  a  conference 
at  which  other  nations  also  offered  pledges 
of  assistance  to  the  program  being  developed 
by  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  The  food  would  be  used  to 
help  feed  the  world's  hungry. 

The  Secretary  told  the  conference  that 
U.S.  participation  in  this  program  would 
supplement  and  not  replace  American  help 
to  the  hungry  through  this  country's  food- 
f  or -peace  program. 

The  U.S.  pledge  Included  $40  million  worth 
of  food,  $10  million  in  cash,  and  ocean  trans- 
portation service  on  US.  vessels. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  the  tyjjes  and  amounts 
of  U.S.  foods  to  be  donated  to  the  world 
program  will  be  determined  later. 

KENNEDY      ADMINISTRATION      NOT      FOLLOWING 
CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  ON  FAO  AID  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's  issue  of  U.S. 
News  it  World  Report  contains  a  very 
timely  and  appropriate  article  entitled 
"Anti-Americanism  United  States  Pays 
For." 

One  of  the  most  glaring  and  flagrant 
examples  of  this  anti-American  aid, 
which  is  being  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer is  seen  in  the  recent  action  taken 
in  Cuba  by  the  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organization— FAO— of  the  United  Na- 
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tions.  As  pointed  out  by  U.S  News  h 
World  Report.  FAO  announced  it  wouW 
spend  $1,150,000  in  various  currencies^ 
help  Fidel  Csistro  solve  Cuba's  agricid 
tural  problems.  This  result,  Mr.  8peak» 
is  completely  and  entirely  inconalatent 
with  the  legislative  intent  of  Congreas  a! 
manifested  in  last  year's  farm  bill  the 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962  and 
it  never  should  have  happened.      ' 

In  November,  1961,  Secretary  of  Agrl 
culture  Freeman,  appearing  at  the  Pao 
Conference  in  Rome,  Italy,  pledged  the 
U.S.  Government's  support  in  both  food 
and  funds  for  a  multinational  program 
to  aid  underdeveloped  nations. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Freeman  did  not  have 
an  endorsement  by  nor  a  directive  from 
Congress,  which  for  many  years  has  re- 
fused  to  commit  the  United  States  to  a 
World  Food  Bank  program. 

In  order  to  fulfill  his  promise  at  the 
Rome  meeting,  Secretary  Freeman  rec- 
ommended to  Congress — in  H.R  looio 
and  S.  2786— a  new  title  V  to  Public  Law 
480.  This  title  of  the  administration's 
1962  farm  bill  would  have  given  the  Sec- 
retary specific  authority  to  participate 
in  the  Rome  agreement. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  February 
7,  1962,  Mr.  Freeman  said  at  page  48  of 
the  printed  hearing,  serial  AA,  part  1: 

May  I  deviate  from  my  prepared  statement 
to  say  that  I  think  an  encouraging  beginning 
can  be  seen  In  the  pilot  program  that  we  con- 
sidered with  FAO  In  Rome  last  fall.  •  •  • 

If  we  are  going  to  make  use  of  agriculture 
and  food  abundance  and  bring  some  ratios- 
ale  to  agriculture.  I  think  the  experience 
learned  In  trying  to  have  a  kind  of  Lntemt- 
tlonal  of  multinational  food  for  peace  open- 
tlon  can  be  extremely  useful  through  thl« 
medium,  because  we  will  be  able  to  get  othe 
nations  to  share  with  us  the  bm-den  that  we 
have  happily  shouldered  in  seeking  to  help 
the  developing  nations. 

The  proposed  language  of  VLB..  lOOlO 
is  as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  A  new  title  V  Is  added  at  the  end 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  u 
follows : 

"title  v — multilateral  food  prooeaub 

"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
utilize  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  In  programa  of 
economic  development,  emergency  aasiit- 
ance,  and  special  feeding  carried  out  through 
the  United  Nations  system  or  other  Inter- 
governmental organizations. 

"Sec.  502.  In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing 
purpose,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate and  carry  out  agreements  with  such 
Intergovernmental  organizations  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  on  a  grant  basis  of  surplui 
agricultural  commodities  from  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  from  pri- 
vate stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  from  private  stocks  procured  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  purposes  of  thl* 
title,  to  such  organizations  for  use  in  pro- 
grams of  economic  development,  emergency 
assistance,  and  special  feeding. 

"Sec.  503.  In  entering  into  such  agree- 
ments the  President  shall  secure  cominlt- 
mentfi  from  such  international  organlzatloni 
that  reasonable  precautions  will  be  taken  to 
assure  that  agricultural  commodities  utilised 
In  the  program  shall  not  displace  or  Inter- 
fere with  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  604.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
agreements  entered  Into  by  the  President  un- 
der this  title.  Commodity  Credit  Corporatloi 
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authorized  to  make  available  surplus 
rLricultural  commoditiea  either  from  it* 
iSckB  or  by  procurement  from  private  stocks, 
\lu>  pay  with  respect  to  conunodltles  made 
"f^ftble  hereunder,  in  adcUtlon  to  the  coat 
*I^rocurement  of  commodities  from  private 
°i^  the  cost  of  processing,  packaging, 
^ngportotlon.  handling,  and  other  charges 
^nto  the  time  of  their  delivery  free  along- 
i^de  ship  or  free  on  board  export  carrier  at 
nolnt  of  export:  Provided,  That  after  June  30. 
?«^  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
gh^'  not  mcxir  any  costs  In  carrying  out 
^Iji  title  unless  the  Corporation  has  re- 
ceived funds  to  cover  such  costs  from  ap- 
^oprlatlons  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
Stols  title. 

"8«c.  606.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be  neces- 
gjry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
»nd  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  all  costs  inciured  by  It  hereunder 
including  Corporation's  Investment  In  com- 
modities made  available  from  Its  stocks." 

jlr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture considered  this  proposal  very 
carefully  and  debated  its  merits  thor- 
oughly. During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, I  had  the  opportunity  to  question 
representatives  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  of  U8DA  on  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  this  particular  provision. 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  feared 
that  if  the  United  States  surrendered  the 
control  of  our  funds  and  food  to  an  in- 
ternational body  that  was  responsive  to 
neutral  and  Communist  bloc  sentiments, 
Uj8.  resources  might  be  channeled  into 
Communist  hands. 

I,  therefore,  questioned  the  depart- 
mental witnesses  to  develop  clearly  the 
legislative  intent  that  the  Rome  commit- 
ment was  contingent  on  congressional 
«)proval.  8«  a  first  consideration,  and 
that  secondly,  no  Communist  countries 
would  benefit  under  any  such  arrange- 
ment. 

At  pages  382  and  383  of  the  printed 
hearings,  serial  AA,  part  2,  I  developed 
these  points  as  follows : 

Mr.  McIntixk.  The  other  point  is  in  title 
5,  and  what  you  are  proposing  here,  as  you 
teU  us  in  your  statement,  is  that  we  have 
already  engaged  in  a  conversation,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  committing  our- 
Mlves  to  this  proposition,  at  least  in  mem- 
Qrandiuns.  without  the  authority  resting  in 
law  to  fulfill  that  commitment  unless  this 
amendment  Is  offered.  Is  that  right? 

The  USDA  witness  replied: 

I  would  say  this  that  what  we  have  done 
li  to  develop  a  tentative  program,  which  in 
the  case  of  each  country  would  be  subject 
to  authorization  by  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive body  of  that  country,  so  that  in  this 
case  It's  been  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  offer  to  participate  is  subject  to  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress. 

I  continued  my  question,  as  follows: 
Yes,  but  we  are  actually  negotiating? 

The  Department  witness  replied: 

Hoping  that  Congress  will  authorize. 

I  continued  by  asking : 

Approve  a  memorandum  agreement  which 
la  not  now  a  conunltment.  because  with- 
out statutory  authority  at  the  present  time 
there  can  be  no  fulfillment  of  that  memo- 
randum agreement? 

The  Department  witness  answered: 

I  would  have  to  put  It  this  way:  what  we 
are  doing  is  to  explore,  we  are  engaged  In 
exploration  and    in   the   development   of   a 


draft  program  and  making  known  explicitly 
that  any  arrangement  that  is  developed  is 
an  ad  hoc  arrangement  which  could  not  be- 
come effective  vmtil  congressional  authori- 
zation. 

I  concluded  this  part  of  the  question- 
ing with  this  conunent: 

Now,  then,  we  are  in  this  situation  to  the 
extent  that  these  agreements  or  understand- 
ings, ad  hoc,  or  anything  you  want  to  call 
them,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  participat- 
ing In  them,  the  burden  rests  on  the  Con- 
gress to  either  deny  the  authority  under 
which  these  could  be  promulgated  or  fulfill 
the  obligation  by  granting  the  authority. 

The  departmental  witness  then  said: 
I  think  that  Is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  abundantly 
clear  what  the  understanding  of  the 
committee  was  in  regard  to  the  new  title 
V. 

The  committee  did  understand  the 
situation  and  the  committee  did  reject 
completely  the  whole  proposal.  So  did 
the  Senate  committee  and,  as  a  result, 
there  was  not  one  word  of  authority  In 
Public  Law  703  of  the  87th  Congress — 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 — 
or  In  any  of  the  conmilttee  reports  or  de- 
bate to  Indicate  In  any  way  the  approval 
of  Congress  for  this  International  com- 
mitment. 

As  to  the  second  point  concerning  the 
ultimate  destination  of  commodities  and 
funds  into  Communist  hands,  I  asked 
these  questions: 

But,  certainly  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
strong  recommendations  of  many  in  interna- 
tional affairs  for  Red  China  to  be  in  the 
U.N.  If  this  came  about,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned as  a  separate  member  of  the  UJf., 
our  funding  up  to  whatever  the  statute  per- 
mits for  a  program  of  feeding  into  Commu- 
nist countries.  And  just  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  real  provisions  in  the  law,  I  hope 
you  could  answer  whether  or  not  this  Is 
legally  possible? 

The  USDA  witness  replied: 

Well,  there  Is  no  provision  in  this  law 
that  indicates  to  which  destination  com- 
modities could  go  *  *  *  but  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  without  question  today  that 
there  would  be  no  Intention  of  permitting 
any  of  the  food  under  a  program  of  this  kind 
to  go  to  Red  China. 

I  then  made  this  comment: 

Well,  let  me  just  make  a  further  obser- 
vation. Do  you  think  your  intentions  or 
mine  would  be  controlling? 

The  USDA  witness  then  said : 
Well,  I  certainly  think  that  if  this  pro- 
gram were  in  operation  today,  assuming  the 
bill  was  passed  and  the  authorization  was 
made  available,  I  am  certain  that  in  the  in- 
ternational agreement  that  is  finally  written 
that  the  United  States  would  reserve  the 
right  to  restrict  shipments  to  certain  desti- 
nations of  the  world. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  this  raises  some  very  im- 
C>ortant  questions.  For  instance,  what 
'about  Cuba,  should  not  shipments  to 
Cuba  be  stopped?  Why  did  not  the 
Kennedy  administration  restrict  ship- 
ments to  Cuba  when  it  went  sihead  and 
Joined  the  FAO  pact  without  congres- 
sional approval?  These  are  vital  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered. 

On  September  5, 1962,  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  that  the 


United  States  would  participate  In  the 
FAO  project  by  pledging  $40  million 
worth  of  food  and  $10  million  in  cash 
to  a  $100  million  VH.  world  food 
program. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKEKLooPER]  protested  this  action  at 
the  time,  but  the  administration  con- 
tended that  It  had  now  found  residual 
authority  In  the  law  to  enter  into  this 
agreement,  and  that  specific  authority 
as  requested  in  the  farm  bill  was  not 
really  needed. 

Senator  Hickenlooper's  comment  was 
most  appropriate  when  he  said  at  page 
18752,  Congressional  Record,  volume 
108,  part  14: 

I  think  this  is  the  first  step  in  relinquish- 
ing U.S.  control  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities. In  my  estimation,  this  is  the  first 
step  toward  giving  the  Communists  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union  an  equal 
share  as  to  the  operation  of  our  so-called 
food-for-peace  program.  I  raise  the  question 
again — If  the  Secretary  had  the  authority 
under  Public  Law  480.  then  why  did  he  ask 
the  Congress  to  give  it  to  him  in  1962? 

The  utter  disregard  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  grant  of  aid  to  Commu- 
nist Cuba  should  not  be  tolerated,  Bifr. 
Sr>eaker.  I  most  sincerely  and  em- 
phatically urge  that  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  give 
this  matter  its  immediate  attention  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  AgricultiU"e  explain 
fully  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  how  UjS.  fimds  and  food  can  be 
used,  even  indirectly,  to  benefit  the  likes 
of  Fidel  Castro. 


BETANCOURT  REVISITED 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccxisent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  hear  both 
sides  of  the  story  regarding  the  erstwhile 
Venezuelan  leader,  Betancourt.  Mr. 
Harold  Lord  Vamey,  president  of  the 
Committee  on  Pan-American  Policy,  de- 
livered an  address  at  a  seminar  conduct- 
ed by  the  conservative  coalition  here  in 
Washington  on  January  31  of  this  year. 
It  represents  a  strong  statement  of 
opinion  and  fact  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Betancourt  coin.  The  address  fol- 
lows: 

I  want  to  start  out  by  saying  a  few  words 
about  the  latest  Cuba  events.  The  Cuba 
debate  has  deteriorated  into  a  "who  said  It?" 
contest.  Attorney  General  Kennedy  says  that 
the  United  States  didnt  promise  air  coverage 
to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invaders.  President  Ken- 
nedy backs  him  up  in  his  pnai  conference. 
One  thousand  and  one  hundred  Bay  of  Pigs 
invaders,  minus  one  man  who  sustains  the 
Kennedy  position,  say  that  they  were  prom- 
ised air  coverage. 

I  don't  intend  to  engage  in  a  veracity  con- 
test with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  he  says  he  didn't  promise  it,  his  word  Is 
good  enough  for  me.  But  if  such  air  cover- 
age was  not  promised,  where  does  that  leave 
us?  President  Kennedy  does  not  better  his 
own  image  because,  by  all  the  rules  of  war 
and    humanity,    he    should    have    promised 
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eev«race.  and  deUrcnd  it.  What  kind 
of  >  pletan  of  tb»  (roat  Cnlted  SUtas  doea 
'Oat  Irayrtnt?  We  induce  IjlOO  brave  men 
to  laTada  Ctiba  at  risk  of  tlieir  Uvea  In  an 
Operation  wblcli  we  sliouM  have  done  our- 
■elTes.  and  then,  after  dumping  them  on 
the  beaehea  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  will 
la  mppOKteA,  we  do  a  Pontius  Pilate  act  and 
!■«*•  ttiiHi  to  thedtar  fate.  L«t'i  toe  honest 
and  atop  mairtng  eawueee  for  oundvee.  We 
watted  out  <n  tha  Cuban  invaders,  when 
tbey  OQuId  have  won.  We  flinched  before 
Fidel  Castro  when  we  could  have  destroyed 
htm.  This  is  a  record  of  shame  which  every 
American  citizen  must  carry  into  the  future. 
M  Is  a  record  which  will  not  ao<ni  be  for- 
gotten ay  the  lAtln  Americana  who  want  to 
to  o«r  friewte,  but  who  also  want  to  re- 
spect us. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  consiune  my  time 
this  morning  with  postmortems  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  I  think  we  will  learn  nothing 
from  oiir  Cuba  experience  if  we  do  not  rec- 
•gnlze  that  Cuba  is  only  one  sector  in  a 
hemispheric  llfe-and-death  struggle  wliich 
we  are  now  waging  with  communism.  It  is  a 
vital  sector,  but  it  has  meaning  only  if  we 
aee  it  against  the  livid  background  of  an 
all-America  struggle  which  we  are  losing 
in  Brazil,  in  Venezuela,  in  Bolivia,  in  the 
Pomtirtran  BcpuWic,  in  British  Oulana  and 
la.  ■cuadoi' — ^uat  as  we  aze  looing  it  in  Cuba. 
Aad  tlia  causa  of  eux  loss,  I  attribute  to  the 
almost  incredible  Ignorance  on  the  part  of 
moat  of  the  American  people,  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  fight  which  communism  is 
waging  against  us   In   the   Western    Heml- 

The  great  paradox  of  oiu  struggle  against 
runmaatsm  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jgrtty  al  Americana  don't  evem  recognise  or 
■uapcet  tha   Conununlat  enemy   unices  ha 
eonaas  to  ua  bedizened  with  all  the  regalia 
and    the    proofs    of   slgned-up    Conmiunlst 
Party   membership.    World    commxmism    is 
winning  stupendous  vletoilaa  in  Asia,  in  Af- 
rica and  in  Tjifln   America,  and  we  don't 
even  recognize  tiiem  becanse  the  winners  are 
mot    opBBlj    labeled     "OGaannmlst    Party." 
IWa  Mlfirtnawi  is  not  reatrlcied  to  the  lay- 
aaaa.    It  is  a  bUndnesa  which  exists  appal- 
lingly in  the  press,  on  the  air  waves,  in  the 
security  organizations  of  the   Government, 
and  even  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Na- 
tional  0ee«Blty  Council  which  advises  the 
President  on  ills  foreign  decisions.    No  won- 
der we  have   been   wrong   on  Castro.    For 
over  a  year  after  his  triumi^  the  wise  men 
la  Washington   and   in  the  radio  and  TV 
commentator's  booths  were  so  busy  trying  to 
^ove  that  they  were  right  fn  deciartng  that 
Castro  was  not  a  Coramunist,  that  Nlklta 
Khruahcher  bad  already  been  tnatBllfd  hn- 
raMi  in  Cuba  befero  ovr  "experts"  had 
oi  their  trance. 
of  ua  who  have  bcoa  flghthig  this 
evil  thing  for  three  decades  or  more  have 
finally  learned  to  recognize  a  Commie,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  a  beard  or  a  mustache 
he  may  be  wearing.    But  the  Johnnle-come- 
latelies   in   the   anti-Conununlst   movement 
are  almost  invariably  slaves  to  labels,  and 
dlsguiaea.    Thay  are  fearfully  omscious  of 
the  peril  of  the  communism  which  emanates 
from  the  Kremlin  or  from  vocal  organs  of 
Nikita  Khrushchev.    But  beyond  this  open 
and  perceptible  conununlsm  which  conspic- 
uously rears  the  Communist  name,  most  of 
them  are  naively  unaware  of  the  great  surg- 
ing tide  of  communism  which  is  motmtlng 
triumphantly  in  all  world  areas  aiul  which 
maaks  itself  tmder  the  names  of  "social  de- 
mocracy," "socialism,"  "peace."  "liberalism." 
and    almllar    cognomens.    Today,    probably 
two-thlrda  of  the  important  Communist  work 
is  being  done  by  such  Trojan-hcxse  move>- 
ments.    Probably  two-thlrda  of  the   people 
who  are  consciously  working  for  communism 
have   dropped   the   identifying   Communist 
name  and  are  operating  under  some  unsus- 
pected label.     And  it  is  a  commentary  on  the 


wisdom  ot  the  Bostows.  tht  Schlesingcrs,  the 
Bundya  and  Hubert  Buoaphreya.  who  are 
showering  their  advice  about  conunualsm 
upon  the  President,  that  they  wouldn't  rec- 
ognize most  of  these  Trojan  horses  as  Cotn- 
munlsts  if  they  met  them  walking  down 
the  street.  They  would  be  most  likely  to 
hail  them  cordially  and  heartily  as  brother 
an  ti -Communists. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  point  a  little 
further.  The  policy  of  the  Trojan  horse, 
the  policy  of  planting  Communist  Infiltrators 
in  nonparty  organizations  and  working  be- 
lilnd  unsiispected  liberal  fronts,  was  Inau- 
gurated by  Mlsvow  on  a  grand  scale  In  the 
1930's.  It  had  a  striking  success  in  the 
United  States  during  the  Hiss  era  and  after 
World  War  II.  It  was  employed  brilliantly 
in  Latin  America  under  extcti  leaders  as 
Cardenas.  Lombardo  Toledano.  Haya  de 
la  Torre,  Betancourt.  and  Arevalo. 

What  the  Schleslngers.  the  Rostows  and 
the  Berles  don't  seem  to  grasp  Is  that  the 
Trojan  horse  technique  has  never  been 
liquidated  in  Latin  America.  It  U  a 
weapon  which  Is  rated  by  Khrushchev  as 
high  as  outright  Castroism.  Today,  al- 
though the  spotlight  is  on  Castro  and  his 
out-ln-the-open  communism,  the  main  sbow 
in  Latin  America  is  the  nonparty  communism 
wt^eh,  tmder  "Liberal"  and  "Democratic" 
labels  Is  sweeping  on  from  victory  to  victory 
in  one  country  after  another. 

This  is  a  comntunism  which  you  won't 
read  about  in  the  self-styled  anti-Commu- 
nist books  of  R.  J.  Alexander,  Daniel  James. 
or  Jules  Dubois.  Its  existence  remains  a 
dark,  deep  mystery  to  Ted  Ssulc,  Jack  Kofoed. 
or  Herbert  Matthews — our  leading  news- 
paper Latin  American  specialists.  But  it  is 
the  deadliest  Communist  threat  in  the 
hemisphere  today.  It  Is  working  on  a  time- 
table of  bold  plans  to  confront  the  United 
States  with  a  solid  bloc  of  cooperating 
leftist  nations,  each  guided  by  a  man  who 
is  working  for  Moscow.  And  It  is  succeeding 
progressively  in  this  plan,  thanks  to  the 
gulllbUity  of  Washington. 

If,  in  this  fluid  sitxiation,  I  covUd  desig- 
nate a  top  leader  of  this  mask-wearing  Com- 
munist operation,  I  would  name  Romulo 
Betancourt,  now  in  his  flf  th  year  as  President 
of  Venezuela.  Betancourt,  today,  has  gath- 
ered   three    nations    into    his    leftist    bloc 

Venezuela.  Bolivia  \inder  Paa  Kstennsoro.  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  under  Bosch.  He 
te  now  beginning  to  play  power  politics  on 
a  grand  scale. 

Bolivia  was  drawn  into  his  net  by  his 
promise  to  Paz  Estennsoro  that  he  will  pres- 
sure Kennedy  to  give  Bolivia  access  to  the 
sea  by  forcing  rightwing  Peru  to  give  up  a 
slice  of  Its  territory.  The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic became  a  Betancoiirt  satrapy  by  lavishly 
financing  the  leftist  Juan  Bosch  In  txla  recent 
surprisingly  successful  race  for  the  Presi- 
dency. (Bosch  Is  a  20-year  disciple  of  Betan- 
court.) The  next  target  Is  Communist- 
controlled  British  Guiana  which  la  only 
waiting  for  London  to  give  it  independence 
to  sbow  its  iiand  openly  in  South  American 
politics.  Cheddl  Jagan  Is  another  one  whom 
Betaneotirt  has  financed. 

The  only  real  setback  which  he  has  had 
in  his  audacious  program  was  in  Peru.  Here 
the  skids  were  greased  last  year  for  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  Haya  de  la  Torre. 
Betancotirt's  30-year  Intimate  in  Communist 
hugger  mugger  in  South  America.  Accord- 
ing to  rumors.  Betancourt  sent  2  million 
Bolivars  Into  Peru  to  swing  the  election. 
He  had  the  almost  open  support  of  Amerl-' 
can  Ambassador  James  Loeb.  Jr..  Hubest 
HnicPHaxT's  protege.  But  the  Peruvian 
army,  not  deceived  by  Haya  de  la  Torre's  pre- 
tended antlcommunism.  annulled  the  elec- 
tion and  set  up  a  genuine  anti-Commtinlst 
government.  Betancourt  had  enough  influ- 
ence in  Washington  to  indtice  the  State  De- 
partment to  break  off  American  recognition 
and  American  aid  to  the  nev  government  ot 
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President  Perez  Oodoy.  But  when  h*  t-^ 
to  bully  the  OAS  into  declaring  ^JS^ 
against  Peru,  only  4  countries  out  oraSi? 
ported.  Betancourt  protested  insoiM*i» 
the  Wliite  House  when  the  United  sSLT 
finally  recognized  Perta  Oodoy.  ^"** 

What  Betancourt  Is  seeking,  obvloiai,  «». 
Klirushchev's  blessing.  Is  the  creattaa  7^ 
third  force  In  Latin  America.  Interoo*^  tL* 
twcen  the  United  SUtes  and  the  c«aP 
live  Latin  American  countries.  This 
force,  by  centrifugal  attraction.  wouM  m^ 
aU  the  malcontenU  of  Latin  America.  ^I? 
are  unwilling  to  go  tlie  whole  way  *~  ri,ur 
ism  Into  the  Moscow  orbit.  It  will  *»  i'tImT 
which  wUl  eventually  shatter  all  of  the  in!! 
ent  precarious  American  Influence  la  m^ 
hemisphere.    It  wUl  IsoUte  the  United 


and  make  us  powerless  against  lutur»  taJn!! 
blacltmau.  "™* 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  dangerous  ^ 
velopment,  It  would  be  supposed  that  W^ 
ington  would  be  working  strenuously  -tr.^, 
it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not.  So  unisSS 
and  Communist-deceived  are  the  aj^ 
which  are  now  shaping  our  administrate 
Latin  American  policies,  that  they  are  seta 
ally  encouraging  Betancourt's  mane«^ 
AU  that  the  time-hardened  CcouaMa 
schemer  need  to  do  is  to  utter  a  few  Okkk 
Heep  anti-Conununlst  phrases  and  the  aiM. 
DejMTtment  is  ready  to  leap  throtigK  ^^^ 
to  please  him.  Guileless  as  always/S 
"Rover  boys  at  Foggy  Bottom"  are  sctoslh 
welcoming  this  new  Betancourt  burgeniiul 
as  a  victory  for  the  United  States.  teS 
topsy-txirvy  picture  of  the  world  which  kls 
their  mind.  Communists  have  only  to  «tlw 
the  incantation  of  anti-Communist  Id  ha 
hailed  as  our  champions  against  Mnarua 

The  whole  problem  has  btown  up  fright»- 
ingly  before  the  eyes  of  informed  Any^fiii^, 
by  the  current  happenings  in  Mint»t  jg 
December.  President  Kennedy  sliocked  aati- 
Communist  Americans  by  Issuing  an  btrtCs. 
tlon  to  Betancourt  to  come  to  Wasfali^ta 
to  be  the  honored  guest  of  the  United  Slalai 
He  accepted  the  invitation  and  wiU  siiIm 
during  the  third  week  of  Pebroary.  I  sa 
almost  picture  the  fawning  reception  vMik 
befuddled  American  liberals  are  preparii^fa 
him. 

But  Betancourt  was  not  content  to  fc>»r|rt 
his  Washington  circus  and  leave  the  UblM 
States  with  some  shred  of  self-respeet.  & 
laid  down  conditions.  He  insisted  that  tbt 
ball  under  which  the  antl-CotniaattI 
former  President  of  Venezuela,  Marcos  I^mi 
Jimenez,  was  at  liberty  in  Miami.  muH  it 
revoked  and  that  Perez  Jimenes  nut  Is 
beiiind  bars  dizrlng  his  visit.  And  to  ttt 
shame  of  America.  Waahington  comjrflsd.  Oi 
December  12,  Oen.  Peres  Jimenez  was 
from    his    home    in    Miami    by    UB. 

shals     and    thrown    into    a    cell    in    

County  Jail.     He  has  been  lying  there  enr 
since. 

Now  it  should  be  pointed  out  thst  "ham 
Jimenez,  if  we  were  true  to  our  trsdltta 
of  political  asylxim.  would  not  be  under  bit 
in  the  first  place.  Ever  since  he  won  poew 
in  Venezuela,  Betancourt  has  been  baiuxtii 
by  the  specter  of  a  possible  return  of  Wwi 
Jimenez  to  Venezuela  to  lead  a  succesrfal 
right  counterrevolution.  He  recognises  thtt 
Perez  Jimenez  Is  the  only  Venezuelan  who 
has  the  prestige  to  be  a  barrier  to  his  stestthr 
plans  to  malM  Venezuela  a  CocnmiBlit 
country.  And  so  his  continuous  purpose  hu 
l>een  to  persuade  the  United  States  to  de- 
liver up  Perez  Jimenez  to  him  ss  a  prlscna 
to  be  tortured  and  killed  in  bis  not(»iout 
Casa  Oris  political  prison. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  instituted  an  ex- 
tradition suit  against  Perez  Jimenez,  diall- 
ing him  with  a  long  list  of  alleged  crinML 
It  is  a  customary  political  technique  fcr 
successful  revolutions  to  charge  tht  efot- 
going  President  with  corruption  and  vensUt;. 
To  prooecuta  his  case,  Betancourt  hired  tte 
Washington  law  firm  of  Dean  Acheson.  uA 
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Ur  Westwood  of  that  firm  has  represented 

c«n«uel»  at   every  court  hearltxg.     Bail  of 

fan  000  was  demanded  and  the  former  Free- 

S^t  put  It  up.     This  Is  the  baU  which  has 

^  been  mysteriously  annulled. 

It  U  one  thing  to  make  a  mistake  In  deal- 
tnc  with  a  crafty  lifelong  Communist  like 
^tsncourt.  It  is  another  thing  for  the 
nnltsd  States  to  lie  down  like  a  dog  before 
Mm  and  let  him  walk  over  us.  This  is  what 
^deluded  men  who  now  run  our  Latin 
^erlcan  policies  are  doing.  The  question 
uwe  self-respecting  Americans  going  to 
2iow  them  to  do  It?  Unless  Washington 
hsan  a  thunderous  protest  going  up  from 
olain  Americans  all  over  the  country,  there 
u  grave  danger  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
anti-Comniunlsts  of  Latin  America,  a  man 
-ho  was  decorated  by  President  Elsenhower 
m  19M  as  a  A"^  friend  of  the  United  States 
ujd  as  a  bulwark  of  antlcommunism,  will 
t)e  delivered  by  us  to  his  death.  In  the 
barbiturate  atmosphere  which  now  pervades 
^gjjilngton,  such  a  thing  could  happen. 
We  did  It  to  Tshombe;  Why  question  the 
potflblUty    that    we    could    do    It    to    Perez 

Jimenez? 

jlmishchev,  thanks  to  our  blunders  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere,  has  a  long  lead  over  us 
in  much  of  Latin  America.  But  our  crown- 
ing folly  In  this  whole  tragi -comedy  is  our 
present  acceptance  of  Khrushchev's  most 
lUllful  operator  In  the  Americas  to  be  our 
champion  against  hemispheric  communism. 
Under  our  present  demented  policies,  we  are 
(art  becoming  a  nation  of  Little  Red  Rlding- 
boodB  who  will  never  recognize  the  wolf  un- 
til he  starts  to  eat  us  up.  The  next  few 
montlis  will  be  crucial  in  our  struggle  to 
lave  our  own  part  of  the  world. 


control  of  revenues  and  expenditures  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  addi- 
tion, by  adding  membership  from  the 
Committees  on  Government  Oi>erations 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  managerial  and  budgetary  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  committees  in 
their  overriding  tasks  to  recommend  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  wherever  possible 
in  our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  36-member  commit- 
tee— comprising  21  members  from  the 
House  and  15  members  from  the  Sen- 
ate— with  staff  personnel  commensurate 
with  the  450  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  compiled  the  executive  budget 
could  fulfill  the  greatest  responsibility 
which  confronts  the  Congress.  Certain- 
ly in  our  economic  stability  lies  the 
principal  strength  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  to  the  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  attention  of  this 
House  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  or  some 
comparable  measure  sponsored  by 
whomever  chooses  to  promote  the  pas- 
sage of  such  urgently  needed  legislation. 
Qiir  Nation  can — and  will — survive,  and 
the  Congress  can — and  will — measure  up 
to  its  full  responsibilities  in  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation.  My  effort  here,  to- 
day, is  merely  to  add  encouragement  to 
the  task  of  all  of  us  to  keep  this  Nation 
economically  strong  and  everlastingly 
free. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  This  Is  not  a  new  Idea,  and 
a  great  many  provisions  in  the  bill  are 
taken  from  earlier  measures  introduced 
both  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  Senate. 

However,  the  Introduction  of  this 
measure  should  help  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  providing  the  machinery 
for  a  thorough  and  substantial  revision 
of  the  budget  presented  to  this  body 
by  the  President.  As  a  new  Member  I 
am  not  satisfied  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  that  the  Con- 
gress itself  can  do  to  curb  and  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  Nor  can  I  recon- 
cile myself  to  the  thought  that  personali- 
ties and  prerogatives  of  existing  com- 
mittees or  individuals  in  the  Congress 
prevent  the  membership  as  a  whole  from 
expressing  their  will  and  the  will  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  who  want  a  re- 
duction of  Federal  spending  in  various 
areas. 

The  proposed  joint  committee — by  in- 
cluding a  predominance  of  members 
from  the  House  of  Representatives — 
recognizes  the  constitutional  advantage 
which  the  framers  Intended  should  vest 
In  this  Chamber.  Indeed,  when  the  Is- 
sue was  being  decided  In  the  ConsUtu- 
tional  ConvenUon  of  1787.  many  dele- 
gates favored  the  granting  of  exclusive 


squadron  surrender  to  Ferry.  This  Lake 
Erie  seaport  was  the  site  of  construction 
for  the  ships  In  the  naval  officer's  fleet. 
The  woods  surrounding  Erie  provided 
the  lumber  that  went  into  the  sturdy 
American  ships.  The  refurbished  flag- 
ship Niagara  is  still  proudly  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Erie. 

There  is  much  historical  significance 
in  Erie  and  the  surrounding  area.  This 
150th  anniversary  observance  will  focus 
attention  on  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania's historical  past,  and  its  great  po- 
tential as  a  port  and  industrial  center  of 
the  future. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  commemoration 
will  stimulate  local  interest  in  renovat- 
ing such  historic  landmarks  as  the  Ferry 
Victory  Monument,  Anthony  Wayne 
Blockhouse,  Land  Lighthouse,  Ferry  Me- 
morial House,  Dickson's  Tavern,  Capt. 
Charles  Gridley's  grave,  the  Old  Cus- 
toms House,  and  other  historical  monu- 
ments in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

The  sesqulcentennlal  observance  will 
bring  State  and  National  attention  to 
northwestern  Pennsylvania's  historical 
background  and  outstanding  recre- 
ational facilities,  including  Presque  Isle 
State  Park  at  Erie. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  COMMODORE 
PERRY'S  VICTORY  ON  LAKE 
ERIE 

Mr.  WEA-VER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  "WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  '"We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours; 
two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and 
one  sloop." 

With  these  words  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  reported  our  victory  over 
British  naval  forces  in  Lake  Erie  150 
years  ago.  The  victory  on  September  10, 
1813,  had  profound  results  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  as  a  nation. 

The  medals  provided  for  in  the  bill 
which  I  am  filing  today  would  not  only 
commemorate  this  victory,  but  the  anni- 
versary of  the  building  of  Commodore 
Perry's  fleet  at  Erie.  Pa.,  which  Is  In  my 
congressional  district.  They  also  would 
signify  the  150  years  of  peace  along  the 
Canadian-American  border  since  the 
battle.  With  all  the  turmoil  in  the  world 
today,  it  is  unique  that  the  peoples  of 
our  two  countries  have  experienced  this 
long  period  of  peace  along  the  more  than 
3,000  miles  of  unguarded  border  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Erie,  along  with  other  communities 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  is  making  elabo- 
rate plans  for  sesqulcentennlal  celebra- 
tions In  observance  of  this  historic 
milestone. 

Erie,  now  a  rapidly  growing  inter- 
national seaport,  takes  pride  for  its  part 
In  the  ultimate  victory  that  saw  a  British 


THE  ALTERNATIVES  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  TAX  DEBATE 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  major  issue 
before  this  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
is  to  be  the  issue  of  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form. This  is  a  situation  that  I,  person- 
ally, relish  for  I  have  long  urged  the 
necessity  for  comprehensive  structural 
and  rate  reform  of  a  tax  system  that  the 
President  has  now,  and  accurately,  de- 
scribed as  being  "obsolete." 

I  am,  today,  introducing  three  meas- 
ures which,  as  a  package,  sum  up  the 
tentative  conclusions  I  have  reached. 
They  Include  a  companion  bill  to  this 
year's  version  of  the  so-called  Herlong- 
Baker  tax -reduction  bill — which,  in  its 
earlier  forms  I  also  introduced  in  both 
the  86th  and  the  87th  Congresses;  a  bill 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget — which  is  a 
companion  piece  to  S.  537  as  recently 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  a  host  of  distinguished 
cosponsors — and,  finally,  a  bill  ccnnpara- 
ble  to  HJl.  11498  as  introduced  by  myself 
in  the  87th  Congress  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Commission  on  Federal  Taxa- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  only  kind  of  tax  re- 
form the  President  is  now  proposing — 
and  this  Congress  will  apparently  con- 
sider— is  widely  different  from  the 
comprehensive  structural  reform  which 
I  believe  desirable  and  necessary,  I  also 
intend,  in  subsequent  days,  to  introduce 
several  other  comparable  reform  pro- 
posals designed  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities that  exist  in  that  obsolete  tax 
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afslem  of  ours  and  designed,  too.  to  pro- 
vide needed  incentives  to  encourage  more 
iA  our  dttsms  to  meet  tbeir  own  needs. 
Hiowever,  for  the  time  being.  I  am  in- 
cluding- In  my  remarks  a  speech  I  pre- 
pared tor  deUvery  this  past  weekend  in 
my  district,  and  baring  reference  to  the 
three  bills  I  am  introdiicing  today.  The 
speech  foDows: 

ASDKXss   wt  Hoir.   Howard    W.    Robison,    or 
Nkw  Yobk 


In  an  address  delivered  at  Yale  University 
last  Jtmc.  President  Kennedy  called  for  a 
natifmal  debate  or  dialogue  coverlzig  broad 
politico-economic  areas  including  Federal 
fiscal  poUey.  It  remained,  however,  lor  him 
to  submit  his  pn^Msals  for  tax  reduction 
and  refonn  to  this  Congress  to  signal  the 
start  of  such  a  debate. 

But,  hovever  it  has  been  brought  about, 
this  foenstng  at  public  and  congressional 
attention  on  matters  which  most  of  us — like 
■o  many  Scarlett  O'Haras — have  until  now 
preferred  to  "think  about  it  tomorrow"  is  a 
healthy  and  welcccne  event. 

As  one  who  has  long  urged  the  need  for 
both  tax  reduction  and  reform,  I  am  re- 
minded of  Victor  Hugo's  words:  "Greater 
than  the  tread  of  mighty  armies  is  an  idea 
■wlKJse  hour  has  come."  Perhaps  the  "hour" 
for  Federal  tax  reduction  and  meaningful 
reform  has.  Indeed,  arrived.  If  so,  this  U.  tat 
most  of  lis.  the  "chance  of  a  lifetime"  for 
the  record  clearly  shows  that  basic  tax  re- 
Tlsian  has  aoij  occurred  In  this  country  on 
the  average  of  oace  every  generation. 

Certain  It  Is  that  the  decisions  we — all — 
win  here  be  required  to  make  must  be  wise 
ones  for  we  may  have  to  live  with  them,  and 

reap  the  consequences  thereof,  for  many 
years  to  come.  And,  if  one  is  wining  to  ac- 
cept— as  I  am  inclined  to  do — the  premise 
tliat  the  futm^  shape  of  our  Nation,  and 
perhaps  of  the  free  world,  may  well  depend 
on  those  decisions,  then  the  full  nature  of 
oxir  collective  responslbUitlea  becomes  even 
clearer. 

Within  the  post  several  months,  a  rather 
remarkable  consessiis  of  opinion  has  been 
developing  in  support  of  the  theory,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  President,  that  "our  obsolete 
tPedenU)  tax  system  exerts  too  heavy  a  drag 
ooprfyate  purchastng  power,  profits  and  em- 
ployment.    Deaigned  to   check  Inflation  In 
caziiCT  years,  it  now  checks  growth  instead. 
It  discourages  extra  effort  and  risk.     It  dis- 
torts the  use  of  our  resources.    It  invites  re- 
current   recessions,    depresses    our    ^deral 
revenues,  and  causes  chronic  budget  deflclts." 
I  have  been  saying  this  sort  of  thing  for 
sevexal    years — though    less    eloquently — so. 
when  the  President  then  went  on  tn  his  re- 
cent  state   of  the  Union  message  to  urge 
congressional  action  thU  year  to  reduce  the 
burden   of   that   tax  B3rstem.  and   declared 
this  was  "the  most  urgent  task  confronting 
the  Congress  in  1963,"  I  fully  agreed. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  you  of  how 
much  Federal  Income  tax  you  pay.    Or  of 
the  fact  that,  If  you  work  for  or  operate 
your  business  as  a  corporation.  Uncle  Sam  is 
the  majority  stockholder  therein  insofar  as 
profits  are  concerned.     What  you  may  not 
have   realized,  however,  is  the  fact  that  we 
Americans,  almost  alone,  place  such  a  heavy 
reliance  on  Income  taxes  as  the  prime  source 
of  governmental  revenues.    In  1960.  83.4  per- 
cent of  an  Federal  tax  revenues  came  from 
this  source — 45  percent  from  the  individual 
income  tax,  alone.     By  comparlaon.  no  other 
country  derives  vaoxe  than  two-thirds  o*  its 
revenue  from  levies  on  Inccone.  and  In  only 
three  countries— Australia  with  34  percent, 
Denmark,    32.4    and    the    If  ether  lands    with 
30.4     percent — do     personal     Income     taxes 
t»lng  in  as  much  as  90  percent  of  central- 
govemnsent  rec^pti.    For  France,  Oermany 
and    Japan— eU    enjoying   rapidly    jrowlng 
economies  compared  to  ours— the  share  of 
revenue  derived  from  personal  income  taxes 


in  IMO  amounted  to  only  17.4,  20.8  and  19.9 
percent,  respectively. 

Certainly  it  can  be  argued  that  these  high 
rates — spawned  in  the  years  of  the  great  de- 
pression and  extended  through  many  years 
of  both  hot  and  cold  war  spending — have 
caused  the  vital  mainspring  of  oxir  Ameri- 
can system — that  something  we  call  personal 
incentive — to  lose  much  of  its  resiliency, 
and,  together  with  imrealistlc  depreciation 
treatment,  have  condemned  many  of  our 
business  enterprises  to  a  state  of  Involuntary 
Uquldation — draining  off  that  pazt  of  their 
paper  profits  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  transformed  Into  capital  for  needed 
growth. 

As  for  such  growth,  while  our  economy  Is 
KtUl   trending   upward,   at  a   yearly   average 
since  1955  of  2.7  percent,  when  compared  to 
current  Eviropean  growth  rates  of  4.  5,  and 
6  percent,   and   to  our   own  earlier  postwar 
rate    of    4.5    percent    (this   from    the    Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report),  this  does  not  look 
so  good.    Now,  It  may  be  true  that  the  New 
Frontier    practitioners    of    "growthmanshlp" 
chose  here  to  use  a  political  rather  than  a 
more  meaningful   economic  period   as   their 
yardstick,  but  still,  it  seems  clear  that  our 
American  economy  does  suffer  from  a  'tired 
blood*  condition,  the  best  evidence  of  which 
Is    not    Just    idle    plants    and    workers    but 
obsolete    planu    and    obsolete    skills.      The 
need  for  retraining   displaced  farmers,   coal 
miners  and  the  like,  Is  another  topic  for  an- 
other time,  but  surely — in   a  time  of  such 
rapid  technological  change  as  this — the  fact 
that  the  United  States  in  19«0  had  the  lowest 
national  Investment  In  new  machinery  and 
equipment — measured  In  terms  of  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product^-of  any  other 
country  In  the  so-called  free  world  Is  solid 
evidence  that  something  Is  very  wrong. 

This  Is  a  condition  that  persists  despite 
the  massive  efforts  of  thU  administration  to 
revitalize  the  economy  through  an  Increase 
of  Federal  expenditures — in  accordance  with 
Walter  Reuther's  theory  that:  "The  bold 
use  of  Government  spending  is  the  most 
powerful  single  remedy  we  have  for  unem- 
ployment." Nor  has  there  been,  as  yet  any 
immediate  sign  of  substantial  Improvement 
as  the  result  of  the  somewhat  revised  treat- 
ment of  depreciation,  adopted  last  year  by 
the  Treasury  Department  or  the  enactment 
In  1962  of  the  so-caUed  Investment  Incentive 
tax  credit. 

There  is  other  handwriting  on  the  wall- 
Most  businesses  now  tend  to  consider  their 
tax  consultant  a  more  valuable  asset  than  a 
good  research  and  development  department; 
and  with  the  need  for  developing  new  mar- 
kets BO  apparent  why  is  the  risk  Inherent  in 
doing  BO  almost  totaUy  unacceptable,  and 
why.  for  instance,  has  leisure  for  many 
Americans  become  more  attractive  than  extra 
work? 

There  are  side  effects,  too,  which  one 
might  also  mention,  such  as  the  serloiis  un- 
dermlrUng  of,  at  least,  the  tax  morality  of 
the  average  citizen,  but  I  doubt  If  It  Is  really 
necessary  to  fxu-ther  argue  the  case  for  tax 
reduction  and  reform,  because,  in  today's 
Washington  as  well  as  aroimd  the  coxmtry, 
th«-e  is  little  disagreement  over  the  primacy 
of  such  an  objective — Just  broad  disagree- 
ment on  how  best  to  achieve  It. 

Putting  aside— for  the  moment— the  ques- 
tion of  tax  reduction,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
long  favored  genuine  tax  reform— reform 
aimed  at  simplifying  our  patchwork  Tax 
Code  and  ridding  it  of  Its  Inequities;  aimed, 
too,  at  more  than  closing  loopholes  and 
broadening  the  Income  tax  base  but  at  the 
need.  too.  for  finding  new  sources  of  taxa- 
tion which,  with  lessened  emphasis  on  in- 
come taxes,  might  be  both  more  fair  and 
efficient  than  our  present  obsolete  system. 

However,  it  must— by  now— be  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  the  speclflc  reforms  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  proposed  do  not  fall  Into  this 
category.     Instead — in  a  glyeth  and  taketh 
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sort  of  way — they  come  much  cioea.  *. 
shtiflttng  around  of  existing  eamntmmtZ^  ' 
IneqTilties  and.  understandably,  ha^*!? 
met  with  caution  and  concern  by  bota  iw 
gress  and  the  people,  and  have  ovai^^ 
growing  skepticism  about  the  vaJ«^7«* 
kind  of  tax  revision  the  President  is  or 

Of  course,  enacting  true  tax  refcva 
be   a   most  difficult  and  delicate  enn 
I.  for  one.  have  previously  queetloneS  ^ 
gresslonal    ability    to    deal    objectively 
wisely  in  this  field.  In  view  of  Its  o^v  w 
dens  and  the  supercharged  political  atk!^ 
phere  In  which  It  must  operate.    T!*«^ 
rlence  of  watching  the  last  Congress      ^^ 
with    the    1962    tax   bill — a   modest 


compared    with     this    year's    packai»!jl! 
little  to  bolster  my  confidence.  -"■""-m 

And  so  this  U  why.  in  the  last  Coqd^ 

Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  studyn^ 

to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  — *'-'^ 
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Taxation,  to  make  a  comprehensive  m2 
of  and  recommendations  for  the  refon^ 
oin-  tax  system— something  after  the  ^tmn 
of  the  successful  Hoover  Commission  odwT 
tion  of  a  few  years  back.  I  regret  tom 
that  bill  was  not  enacted.  However  thoM 
it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  try  agato^S 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commlttet  jj. 
ready  tackling  the  problem  of  tax  iefki»_ 
I  have  again  Introduced  It  this  year  becB«i 
I  see   little   hope   for  meaningful  refooa 

If  I  am  right — and  I  hope  I  am  wna». 
otir  alternatives  are  seemingly  reducsd/te 
the  time  being,  to  the  barren  option  at  do. 
ing  nothing  or  the  option  of  agreehic  to 
some  form  of  tax  reduction  with  refana  be- 
ing limited  to  various  offsetting  devices. 

The  barrenness  of  that  first  option— tf  r 
can  even  be  called  an  option— Is  pointed  m 

by  some  rather  grim  statistics  showlag  tte 
hopeless  inadequacy  of  our  present  ijeteni. 
That  system  produces  enormous  revenws- 
but  practically  never  sufficient  for  the  PW- 
eral  appetite.  As  evidence  that  m  ten 
long  since  passed  the  point  of  fiimini.>^|^ 
returns,  thereunder,  consider  these  Itemrb 
8  of  the  past  12  fiscal  years,  the  TWcnl 
budget  has  shown  a  deficit;  moreover,  dan 
1930  a  budget  surplus  has  only  been  reeoMed 
In  6  years. 

As  a  result,  the  public  debt  has  growa  (m 
problems  In  growth,  here) .  from  816.2  vnn 
on  June  30.  1930,  to  8288  bUlion  on  JumSO 
1962.     a     17-fold     Increase,     and    somct^ 
aroiind   the  end  of   this   year  It   will,  t^ 
porarlly    at    least,    climb    to    approxhastcb 
8315  bUllon.    Since   1950,  alone,  thst  M( 
has  been  growing  at  an  average  rate  of  IM 
billion  a  year  and,  although  some  do  ssak  ti 
discount    popular  concern  over   this  MM 
by  accurately  pointing  out  that  the  dSM  k 
now  a  smaller  percentage  of  gross  aaltaM 
product  than  it  was  immediately  after  W«M 
War  n.  that  Is  no  particular  cause  for  Jo; 
when  one  considers  that  much  of  this  tsOo- 
reductlon  Is  attrtbutable  to  the  massive  la- 
flatlon    we   enjoyed    in    the   period   betwets 
1945  and  1951.  when  the  purchasing  poew 
of  our  dollar  (using  1936  as  a  lOO-cent  bMi). 
plummeted  from  76  cents  to  46  cents— a  dto- 
aster  the  great  majority  of  us  cannot  foqit 
There  are  those  In  the  President's  oOdil 
family  who  seem  to  deplore  our  fixation  os 
the   cost  of   that  experience  with   gallcfiliv 
Inflation.     To  these  people,  the  resulting  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  most  Americans  to  h»w 
the  Federal  Government  balance  Its  booto, 
at  least  In  good  years,  has  become  an  sM- 
fashloned  fetish.     For   Instance,   the  Chsir- 
man  of  the  President's  Council  of  Ecoaosric 
Advisers.    Dr.    Walter    Heller,    recently  re- 
ferred— with  some  implied  deiislon — to  mck 
a    desire    as    representing    a    "basic   Purltts 
ethic  of  the  American  people." 

It  Is  this  school  of  thought,  apparently, 
that  the  President  has  Joined  in  urging  Cdn- 
gress  to  undertake  the  bold  economic  gamMe 
of  a  tax  cut  In  the  face  of  continued  deidt 
spending,  an  unfavorable  balance  of  psy- 
ments    and    dwindling    gold    reserves.    TM 


wiiirer  against  resulting  inflationary  pres- 
gures  is  supposed  to  exist  In  that  Idle  plant 
ggMdty  and  In  unemployment  that  refuses 
todrop  much  below  6  percent. 

Thus,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
Pftsldent  seems  to  have  discarded  the  notion 
gdraneed  by  Dr.  Heller  and  others  that  a 
fyfOter  stimulation  of  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  could  produce  a  more  selective 
-ml  thxis  a  more  creative  economic  expan- 
,}0Q  than  a  comparable  stimulation  of  the 
private  sector  via  tax  cuts.  Dr.  Heller  is  not, 
S  course,  urging  this  opposite  course  at  the 
rfftttnt  time,  but  I  think  It  is  fair  to  as- 
g^M  that  this  alternative  has  not  been 
wholly  discarded — even  though  the  kind  of 
economy  we  might  thus  end  up  with  could 
veil  differ  radically  from  the  one  we  pres- 
snUy  enjoy. 

Tbe  tlpoff  to  this  can  be  found  in  this 
sentence  from  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
Kge.  and  I  suggest  you  listen  to  It  carefully: 
"No 'doubt  a  massive  Increase  in  Federal 
gpending  could  also  create  Jobs  and  growth — 
but,  in  today's  setting,  private  consumers, 
employers,  and  investors  should  be  given  a 
full  opportunity  first." 

Bm  not  the  President,  then — and  quite 
ftlrly — put  us  on  warning?  A  warning  to 
the  effect  that  Congress — and  the  people — 
Dfe  to  have  a  chance  to  prove  what  the 
nrtvste  sector  can  do  for  the  country  If  the 
tax  brake  is  partly  eased,  but  that.  If  Con- 
uam  niTl  the  people — are  unwilling  to  take 
that  route  or  unable  to  agree  on  the  details 
thereof,  then  Dr.  Heller  and  company  will 
tM  given  an  even  freer  rein  than  previously 
to  see  what  the  country  can  do  for  us. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  the  burden  of 
our  decision — at  least  for  me — becomes  even 
clearer. 

Mow,  certainly,  public  opinion  will  play  a 
psFt  in  shaping  that  decision.  The  President 
]g  fully  aware  of  his  uphill  pull — and  of 
the  political  risk  of  the  innovation  of  a 
planned  deficit  of  some  812  billion  as  an 
integral  part  of  his  record  budgetary  plan 
lor  fiscal  1964.  Although  this  risk  is  prob- 
ably more  than  balanced  off  by  the  prospect 
of  Improved  business  conditions  that  a  tax 
cut  might  produce — with  or  without  re- 
form— In  1964,  a  presidential  election  year, 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  moved  to  meet  the  same 
bead  on. 

Be  has  thus  referred  to  the  tax  cut — with 
the  hoped  for  spin-off  of  greater  Federal 
revenues  by  a  more  active  economy — as  "the 
rarest  and  soundest  way  of  achieving  in  time 
a  balanced  budget  In  a  balanced  full-employ- 
ment economy,"  and  he  has  had  the  same 
Dr.  Heller  attempting  to  initiate  the  "Purl- 
tan  minded"  American  to  the  intricacies  of 
the  difference  between  deflclts  "that  grow 
out  of  economic  recession  or  Inadequate 
growth" — like  the  near  89  billion  deficit  pro- 
jected In  this  current  fiscal  year — and  those 
■^hat  grow  out  of  positive  fiscal  action, 
ruch  as  tax  reduction,  to  invigorate  the 
economy"  (these  quotes  being  from  the 
President's  Economic  Report).  Dr.  Heller 
has  characterized  the  former  as  being  "defl- 
dta  of  weakness";  the  latter  as  "deficits  of 
strength,"  but — If  I  am  reading  my  mall  ac- 
curately— I  doubt  If  my  constituents  see  any 
real  difference. 

I  also  read  my  mall — and  I  doubt  if  It  Is 
any  different  from  that  being  received  by 
other  Members  of  Congress — as  indicating 
that  the  great  majority  of  my  constituents, 
while  they  would  welcome  a  tax  cut,  are  un- 
willing to  accept  the  benefit  of  any  such  cut 
unless  there  Is  an  accompanying  reduction 
In  projected  Federal  spending.  I  am  pleased 
they  are  taking  this  position,  because  It  also 
would  have  been  mine  In  any  event. 

My  constituents  further — and  with  good 
reason,  I  think — are  skeptical  about  the  de- 
gree of  vigor  with  which  the  President  will 
»e*k  to  restrain  the  ever  upward  trending 
Federal  budget,  and  are  looking  to  Congress 
to  do  so. 


Can,  and  will.  Congress  comply? 
Mot,  I  think,  unless  an  aroused  public 
demand  develops  for  such  restraint — and 
there  Is  a  surprisingly  good  chance  of  this — 
and  not,  I  fear,  under  existing  congressional 
procedures  for  dealing  with  budgetary 
requests. 

Alxjut  a  month  ago — and  2  years  ago  as 
well — the  House  of  Representatives  engaged 
in  battle  over  reform  of  Its  Rules  Committee. 
The  President's  victory  in  each  Instance  was 
hailed  as  legislative  reform,  but.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, It  was  spurious  reform  at  best.  There 
were  and  are  other  areas  of  congressional 
procedure  more  desperately  In  need  of  the 
attention  of  the  would-be  reformer — fore- 
most among  which  would  be  how  to  help 
Congress,  in  this  day  of  $100  billion  budgets, 
to  stop  Just  appropriating  money  and  get 
back  to  really  budgeting. 

Now.  this  is  not  intended  to  be  critical  of 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  Congress.  They  are,  by  and  large, 
the  hardest  working  and  most  dedicated  of 
all  my  colleagues,  but  they  now  must  labor 
under  such  difficulties  that  It  is  little  wonder 
Congress  has  come  close  to  losing  all  con- 
trol of  the  spending  process. 

Of  necessity,  as  they  break  up  Into  sub- 
committees to  consider  their  separate  parts 
of  the  budget,  there  is  Uttle  opportunity  for 
them  ever  to  pause  to  consider  how  the 
total  Is  adding  up,  or  to  relate  to  that  total 
the  customary  changes  In  projected  revenues. 
Nor  though  the  budget  has  risen  nearly 
820  billion  in  the  past  S  years  and  is 
now  going  even  higher,  is  there  time  for 
them  to  require  that  sober  review  of  national 
priorities  that  the  President  seems  unable  or 
unwilling  to  make,  even  though  such  a  re- 
view is  dictated  by  conunonsense. 

Finally — and  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  of 
all — budgetary  hearings  nowadays  are  little 
more  than  ex  parte  proceedings,  wherein 
the  only  witnesses  are  expert  witnesses  in 
behalf  of  the  departmental  or  agency  re- 
quest— people  who  have  worked  year-round 
preparing  and  making  ready  to  Justify  that 
request,  backed  and  bolstered  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and. 
occasionally,  by  the  prestige  of  Cabinet  mem- 
l>erB  and  the  like.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  the 
public  or  the  taxpayer  heard  in  opposition. 
Understaffed — and  overburdened  with  legis- 
lative and  other  responsibilities — there  is 
little  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees can  do  about  this. 

The  answer,  in  my  Judgment,  or  at  the 
very  least  the  first  step  toward  that  answer, 
would  be  passage  of  a  bill  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing this  year  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  composed  of  seven 
members  from  each  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees,  to  be  adequately 
staffed — and  I  wish  to  underscore  that — 
and  to  serve  as  a  continuing  watchdog  on 
overall  budgetary  matters,  analyzing  and 
screening  requests  in  the  same  way  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  supposed  to  do,  and 
checking  on  departmental  and  agency  ex- 
penditures— as  the  money  Lb  spent — for 
waste,  extravagance  and  duplication.  This 
Idea — which  is  a  more  practical  extension  of 
an  unlmplemented  recommendation  of  the 
old  Hoover  Commission  and  is  patterned 
after  the  successful  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation — would  pay  for  it- 
self many  times  over. 

Arrayed  against  It,  however,  will  be  the 
forces  of  traditionalism  and  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  It  may,  somehow 
thereby,  lose  its  constitutional  privilege  of 
instituting  revenue  bills.  However,  I  believe 
the  cause  of  fiscal  sanity  outweighs  these 
arguments,  persuasive  though  they  may  be, 
and  that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop 
criticizing  the  President — whoever  he  is — for 
lacking  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility,  when 
the  greater  responsibility  therefor — the  con- 
stitutional responsibility— rests  with  Con- 
gress. It  is  time  we  set  our  own  house  in 
order. 


Finally,  in  order  that  the  private  seetor 
may  have  that  chance  to  aee  what  it  can 
do,  I  favor  income  tax  rate  reCotm  along 
the  lines  proposed  in  the  currant  veraloa  ctf 
the  so-caUed  Herlong-Baker  tax  bUls.  with 
which  some  of  you  may  be  familiar.  I 
have  been  a  cosp>onaor  of  the  original  ver- 
sion of  these  bills  in  both  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the 
details  thereof,  except  to  say  that  this  year's 
bin — which  I  am  introducing — calls  for  the 
gradual  reduction  of  personal  income  tax 
rates,  over  a  5-year  period,  to  bring  the  first 
bracket  rate  down  to  15  percent  and  the 
present  top  bracket  to  42  percent,  and  tower- 
ing corporate  rates  over  the  same  period 
from  52  to  42  percent.  The  average  annual 
tax  savings  under  this  bill  would  be  about 
83.85  billion,  of  which  82.85  bUlion  would 
go  to  Individuals  and  the  remaining  81  bil- 
lion to  corporations— a  somewhat  more  t>al- 
anced  division  than  the  President  proposed 
in  his  tax  cut  package. 

This  bUl  would  produce  819:25  billion  in 
tax  savings  over  a  5-year  period,  as  com- 
pared to  the  President's  plan  for  a  813.5  bil- 
lion tax  cut  over  a  3-year  period,  but  the 
President's  cut — already  in  fact  reduced  by 
the  82  billion  Increase  in  social  sectu^ty 
taxes  that  took  effect  the  first  of  this  year — 
would  be  further  reduced,  if  Congress  goes 
along,  by  his  suggested  reforms  which  are 
designed  to  bring  in  offsetting  revenues  of 
about  83.5  bllUon. 

No  comparable  structursJ  reforms  are  tied 
into  my  proposal — this  In  accordance  with 
my  belief  that,  despite  the  need  for  genuine 
reform,  the  time  tar  rate  reform  is  now.  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  alternative  laid  down 
by  the  President. 

However,  the  key  provision  of  this  bill — 
and  the  reason  it  has  my  strong  support — 
is  a  provision  tying  those  projected  tax  cuts, 
after  the  first  2  years  of  the  program,  to  a 
balanced  budget  except  for  necessary  in- 
creases related  to  defense,  space  and  debt 
service.  Under  this  provision,  scheduled 
tax  cuts  would  have  to  be  postponed  In  any 
year — after  the  first  2 — when  the  budget  was 
out  of  balance  due  to  Increases  in  programs 
or  for  purposes  other  than  those  Just  men- 
tioned. 

I  am  as  aware  as  anyone  else  of  the  true 
needs  ctf  the  American  people,  and  of  the 
role  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
play  in  helping  them  to  meet  those  needs. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  can  work  together  to 
control  domestic  spending — under  the  dis- 
cipline imposed  by  the  military  requirements 
of  the  cold  war — without  harm  to  any  vital 
public  program  or  any  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic. And  I  would  point  out  that  those  who 
might  benefit  under  any  new  program  that 
was  necessarily  delayed  or  reduced  In  scope, 
also  share  the  common  general  public  Inter- 
est in  better  economic  growth  and  economic 
strength. 

It  should  be  fully  understood,  however, 
that  though  I  favor  this  kind  of  tax  cut,  I 
reserve  my  right  to  vote  against  the  same  if 
spending  projected  for  fiscal  1964  is  not  held 
at  or  near  1963  levels.  I  believe  that  it  is 
not  only  prudent,  but  altogether  possible  to 
so  restrain  Federal  expenditures — unless  we 
are  wholly  lacking  in  self-discipline.  In 
seeking  to  do  so.  Congress  should  give  par- 
ticularly careful  scrutiny  to  both  military 
and  space  spending  plans  and  I  think  the 
President  U  iU  advised  in  trying  to  shield 
these  from  even  responsible  pruning. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  we  are — like  it 
or  not — also  subject  to  the  discipline  im- 
posed UF>on  us  by  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  which  is  clearly  not  improving. 
Until  recently,  the  administration  has 
counted  on  European  cooperation  in  defend- 
ing the  dollar,  but  growing  waves  of  antl- 

Americanlsm  abroad  may  cause  us  to  re 
the  sltviation. 
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Well,  much  more  could  be  said  but  I  am 
out  of  time  and  you  are  xindoubtedly  out  of 
patlesice.  I  do  not  expect  you  all,  nor  even 
ptxhap*  a  majority  of  you.  to  agree  with 
what  I  haTe  said  or  with  my  tentative  oonclu- 
■lons.  Z  would  hope,  however,  that  thla 
dlacunion  may  encowage  you  to  personally 
participate  In  the  vital  decisions  to  be 
made — ^wlth  a  better  understanding  that  the 
wlBdom  and  the  creativity  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  American  economy  may  well 
be  on  trial. 


February  21 


UNITED  NATIONS  SPECIAL  FUND 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  three  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  often 
been  said  that  what  is  past  is  prolog 
and  we  who  are  not  given  to  understand 
the  future  must  study  the  past.  The  sol- 
emn reading  of  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  our  continuing  ap- 
plicability of  it  to  the  present  reminds 
us  of  what  Lord  Brougham,  a  contem- 
porary of  President  Washington,  said, 
that  those  who  are  informed  are  easy  to 
lead.  difBcult  to  drive,  easy  to  govern, 
and  Impossible  to  enslave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Fund  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention during  the  past  2  weeks  because 
of  a  U.N.  grant  to  Castro's  Cuba  to  carry 
out  an  agriciiltural  project.  Because 
this  grant  strikes  me  as  incredible,  con- 
sidering our  40-percent  subsidization  of 
this  Fund,  I  asked  the  Department  of 
State  to  furnish  me  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  operation  of  the  U.N. 
Fund,  since  its  inception  in  1959. 

After  reviewing  more  details  of  the 
(H>eration  of  the  Special  Fund,  I  am  more 
completely    convinced    than    ever    that 
American    taxpayer   dollars    are   being 
used  to  support  projects  in  Communist 
countries   far   beyond   the  recent   dis- 
closures involving  Cuba  and  the  Cuban 
shooting  up  of  our  shrimp  boat  today. 
While  the  UjS.  contributions  to  the 
United    Nations    Special    Fund    have 
increased  300  percent  since  1959,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Soviet  Union  have  not 
Increased    a    single    penny.    Here    are 
just  a  few  facts  that  have  come  to  light. 
Yugoslavia  which  has  contributed  less 
than  $1  million  over  the  past  5  years  is 
on  the  receiving  end  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Fund  for  more  than  $2y2 
million.     One    of    the    United    Nations 
projects  in  Yugoslavia  which  is  subsi- 
dized  over   40   percent   by   the   United 
States  is  a  project  called  nuclear  re- 
search and  training  in  agriculture.    This 
is  the  only  nuclear  research  project  iden- 
tified imder  the  Special  Fund  sponsorship 
and  it  is  being  carried  out  by  a  Com- 
munist-bloc nation. 

What  I  have  seen  convinces  me  that 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have 
even  further  cause  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  turning  responsibility  for  the  dispen- 
sation of  their  tax  funds  to  those  who 
man  our  Department  of  State.  What  is 
it  about  our  State  Department,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  drives  men  to  lose  their 
sense  of  proportion  when  vast  sums  of 
money  are  placed  in  their  trust? 


I  invite  the  careful  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  tables,  which  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 
They  indicate  the  degree  to  which  we 
are  conducting  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  benefits  the  Communist  bloc,  out- 
side of  our  own  considerable  foreign  aid 
expenditures. 

In  particular  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  total  contri- 
bution of  the  Communist  bloc  has  in- 
creased less  than  5  percent,  and  the 
contribution  of  Soviet  Russia  has  re- 
mained constant  over  a  5-year  period; 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  has  increased  300  percent  in  that 
same  period. 

Not  a  single  year  has  gone  by  since 
1959  that  we  have  failed  to  increase  the 
U.S.  contribution  by  a  substantial 
amount.  None  of  the  funds  are  spent  on 
projects  in  the  United  States  which  con- 
tributes 40  percent  of  the  Special  Fund, 
while  the  Communist-bloc  countries  are 
sxire  that  almost  all  of  their  funds  will  be 
spent  in  Communist  nations  because  they 
do  not  permit  conversion  of  their  moneys, 
except  to  a  very  restricted  degree. 

Here  is  what  one  finds  when  one  traces 
the  history  of  contributions: 

In  1959,  the  United  States  contributed 
$10,300,000  while  the  U.SS.R.  contrib- 
uted $1  million  and  the  total  Communist- 
bloc  contribution  was  $1,593,000. 

In  1960,  the  United  States  contributed 
$15,900,000 — a  50-percent  increase.  The 
U.S.S.R.  contribution  remained  steadfast 
at  $1  million  and  the  total  Communist- 
bloc  contribution  was  only  $1,625,425. 

In  1961,  the  United  States  increased 
its  contribution  again,  this  time  to  $19,- 
900,000.  The  U.S.S.R.  contribution  re- 
mained at  $1  million  and  the  total  Com- 
munist-bloc contribution  was  $1,637,425. 
In  1962,  the  United  States  again  in- 
creased its  contribution  to  $25,300,000. 
The  UJ3.SJI.  contribution  once  more  re- 
mained steadfast  at  $1  million  and  the 
total  Communist-bloc  contribution  also 
remained  relatively  static  at  $1,685,000. 
In  1963,  the  U.S.  contribution  jumped 
to  $29  million.  The  U.S.S.R.  contribution 
remained  at  $1  million  and  the  total 
Communist-bloc  contribution  remained 
at  $1,685,000. 

Now,  even  these  astounding  ratios  do 
not  tell  the  full  story.    The  Communist- 
bloc  figures  include  a  $30,000  pledge  from 
Cuba  which  as  of  November  1962  had  not 
been  paid.    Presumably,  now  that  Cuba 
has  been  given  a  large  grant  she  will  not 
mind  keeping  her  word.    After  all,  who 
would  not  give  a  nickel  to  get  a  dollar? 
Furthermore,  contributions  from  the 
Communist  nations  are  made  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  donor  with  only  a  very  in- 
significant     provision     of     conversion. 
Yugoslavia  allows  20  percent  converti- 
bility.    TTie  three  Russian  members  of 
the  U.N.  limit  convertibility  to  25  per- 
cent and  then  only  to  cover  travel  ex- 
penses,   salary   payments    to    experts — 
usually    their    own— and    freight    and 
transportation    charges    on    equipment 
shipped  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  other  words,  the  Communist-bloc 
nations  make  sure  that  any  money  they 
contribute  to  the  fimd  will  be  expended 
in   Communist    countries    or   countries 


which  can  only  spend  their  assistance  to 
rubles.  * 

How  have  the  Communists  fared  un- 
der this  arrangement? 

Yugoslavia,  which  has  contributed  ». 
total  of  $957,000  over  the  5  years,  is  qJ 
the  receiving  end  of  three  projects' total 
ing  $2,627,000. 

Poland,  which  has  contributed  the 
meager  sum  of  $625,000  over  a  5-year 
period,  is  on  the  receiving  end  of  two 
projects  totaling  $1,837,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  tiny  country 
of  Switzerland  contributes  more  to  the 
U.N.  fund  than  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Members  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  only  one  identified  nuclear  re- 
search project  is  being  carried  out  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund.  It  is  going  on  in  Yugoslavia—a 
Communist-bloc  nation — and  is  labeled 
"Nuclear  Research  and  Training  in  Agri- 
culture," and  is  a  3-year  project  ap- 
proved only  last  May — 1962. 

Let  me  make  some  other  comparisons- 
First,  the  United  States  which  provides 
40  percent  of  the  funds,  furnishes  only 
96  paid  staff  members — 211  less  than  our 
share  if  a  40  percent  figure  were  used- 
second,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commu-^ 
nist  bloc,  which  contributes  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  fund  provides  24  paid  experts 
or  almost  a  third  of  the  U.S.  allotment' 
Here  are  some  random  expenditures 
around  the  world  being  financed  by  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund  with  a  generous  assist 
by  the  United  States:  $3,866,000  for  a 
study  of  the  desert  locust;  $523,700  for 
an  institute  of  public  administration  in 
Accra,  Ghana;  $806,700  for  land  and 
water  surveys  in  the  upper  and  northern 
regions  of  Ghana;  $997,400  for  a  statisti- 
cal research  and  development  center 
Djakarta,  Indonesia;  $605,600  for  a  sur- 
vey of  Ganje  Reservoir  scheme  in  British 
Guiana. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  ex- 
penditures in  countries  which  have  a 
known  affection  for  communism  and  So- 
viet Russia.  In  British  Oulana,  alone, 
there  are  four  projects  in  which  the  UJJ. 
contribution  Is  almost  $2  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  closing  note  I  might 
mention  that  the  small  community  of 
Branson  in  southwest  Missouri  recently 
made  an  application  for  a  water  and 
sewerage  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
advised  that  the  grant  cannot  be  made 
at  the  present  time  because  there  are  no 
more  funds  available,  to  quote  HEW 
officials. 

Is  it  not  a  reflection  on  the  policy  of 
our  Government  when  we  can  provide 
40  percent  of  the  funds  for  some  of  the 
Communist  bloc  enterprises  which  I  have 
listed,  while  we  have  to  turn  down  an 
application  for  funds  from  an  American 
community?  I  am  seriously  considering 
advising  the  town  of  Branson  to  resub- 
mit their  application.  Only  this  time 
they  should  submit  It  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund, 
which  the  taxpayers  of  Branson  and  the 
rest  of  this  Nation  are  supporting.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  be  overoptimistic  about 
whether  such  an  application  would  be 
approved.  "Cuba,  si,  Branson,  no," 
seems  to  be  tsTPical  of  our  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  20th  century. 
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Table  I. — Contrxhdiont  to  V.N.  Specitd  Fund  by  United  State*  and  the  CcmmunUt  bloc  nations,  1963-63 

[Kxpressrd  to  U.S.  doBiT!!] 
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I  Ertiin»f<Hi  »•*  of  Janoary  19«3. 

I  gixiniaKol  unount  on  basis  of  V.S.  pMpr  of  40  percent  o(  total  oontribat(H}  t« 
gnrikl  Fund. 
ipWgf  unpaiJ  as  o'  Not.  3P,  1962. 

|{0fx.— ContrlbuikKU  (miD  t)ic  C<unmuiust  stiitrs  arr  ma<lc  in  the  eurrencr  o'  the 
donor  *lt!'.  no  provisxjo  ol  ronvcrsion  exocpt  as  indicated  below.  The   U.S.S.R., 


ByrioTttsuan  S.S.R.,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.— acoordiu{  to  ibf  original  tonditkn  Kt  lorUi 
by  tb«ap  oountrir*,  2f  percent  of  the  eontrlbuiions  to  he  made  STailable  In  eanvertibte 
cuTTftncies.  but  tbe  abo^  ooadiUon  meanf  oonvertibW  to  cover  tzavel  eipcnns  of  ei- 
per IS,  trUows,  missiacLS,  and  study  tours,  salary  payments  to  experts  in  ourrendec  other 
than  X'.P  S.K.  rubles:  and  freiirbt  and  transportation  charges  on  equipment  jiiippcd 
from  V.S.S.R.     -yopKlsvia—'iO  percent  convertibility. 


TiBU  n. — Statement  of  contributions,  by 
governments,  to  the  VJf.  Special  Fund 
fleifed  end  paid  for  the  year  19C2  as  of 
MOV.  39.  19t2 

[Expressed  in  V.P.  doDarsj 


Tamlx  n. — statement  of  oontributions.  bp 
governments,  to  ttie  VJi.  Special  Fund 
pledged  and  paid  for  the  fear  1962  as  of 
Nov.  30,  2962— Continued 
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«  The  I'nlted  State?  pledped  160.000,000  to  the  Ppe<4a 
Fond  and  the  expanded  pro|;rani  of  technical  assislaacc 
for  1962  subject  to  the  condiiioo  that  its  contnbuUons 
most  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total  contrlbatlons  to 
the  Cratral  Kund  of  the  two  proKraBU  annooneed  as  at 
L>ec31, 1962.  Amount  caiculated  on  the  basis  of  pledfes 
armoonced  by  other  povemments  t$S5.2S5.355)  and  pay- 
mesitf  reoelTed  in  respect  of  local  costs  of  approved  proj- 
e«LB  (62.103.221). 

>  The  fbllowlnc  adjustments  on  10G2  pledges  were 
recorded  dorinf  the  month  of  November  1962: 

Pierra  Leone  (new  pledpel flO,  000 

United  Stater  of  America; 

(H  Matchinf  of  above  piedge.. 6,667 

(Ml  Matching  of  local  costs  receipts-- 144.442 

Total._ 161.109 


OTHZa  VJi.  TXCHKICAL  ASSIST4NCS  TO  CXTBA 

Cuba  has  been  receiving  awlafnoe  tram 
the  UH.  Ezpande<l  Program  at  TechnlcaJ  As- 
sistance Biiure  1050.  In  1961-63  flnancial  pe- 
riod, Cuba  was  programed  to  receive  M^S.- 
883  oonBlstlng  of  10  projects  carried  out  by 
tbe  UJf.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organlzatton, 
ttie  International  Labor  Organization,  United 
Nations  Educational,  Sdentlflc.  and  Cultural 
Orgaolsatton,  and  t2ie  World  Health  Organl- 
catlon.  Under  the  1963-64  program  approved 
last  November  by  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Cotm- 
cll,  Cuba  recetred  approTal  for  pro)ecta  to- 
taling H06,780.  "Ow  program  oonsistB  of  an 
ILO  aoclal  security  project.  $09,000;  PAO 
flahertes  project.  •100.000;  UMSSOO  marine 
biological  project,  •54,000;  UNSSOO  educa- 
tional oerrlce.  tlS.500;  ICAO  civil  aviatloa 
isoject,  tl7.380:  WHO  puUlc  health  Bervice, 
•  152,000. 

WASHINGTCW  "OON"  MEN 

Mr.  liCATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
torney General  is  ignoring  a  confUtoice 
game  being  played  in  Washington  aikd 
so  we  must  warn  the  public  about  it. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  use  the 
people's  money  to  bambooste  them  on  a 
y^f^i/^noi  scale.  The  scheme  is  simple. 
An  administration  tipster  calls  a  politi- 
cal favorite  who  has  played  no  prior 
part  and  breaks  the  news  of  the  award 
of  a  Oovemment  contract  in  his  State. 
The  favorite  then  calls  the  news  media 
at  home  and  releases  the  glad  tidings 
with  at  least  the  implication  that  he  is 
mt^ing  a  personal  benefaction  to  his 
ccmstituents. 

Honest  citizens  who  are  familiar  with 
complex  Oovemment  procurement  pro- 
cedures are  not  impressed.  R^xtrters, 
editors,  and  newscasters  are  not  fooled 
by  this  hocus-pocus.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  expose  it  for  the  deception  that 
it  is. 
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AMERICAN  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 
Mr.    HORAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  later  on 
this  afternoon,  I  plan  to  participate  in 
a  discussion  of  the  economic  decline  of 
one  of  America's  great  industries,  the 
lumber  industry.    My  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson], 
has  obtained  1  hoiu-.  and  I  along  with 
others,  plan  to  parUcipate  with  him  in 
making  this  hour  fully  descriptive  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  softwood  lum- 
ber industry  in  the  United  States.    It  is 
sick.    In  addition  to  the  resolution  which 
we  will  discuss  and  which  I  have  just 
introduced  this  afternoon,  I  have  also 
introduced  today  three  other  measures 
dealing  with  the  lumber  problem. 

The  first  of  these  three  would  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that 
only  lumber  and  other  wood  products 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  may  be  used  in  construction  or 
rehabilitation  covered  by  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  Insured  mortgages. 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Rains],  has  introduced  this 
measure  and  is  the  author. 

The  second  measure  would  amend 
section  22  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935 
as  amended  (49  Stat.  773;  7  U.S.C.  624)! 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
include  limiber  and  wood  products  as  an 
agricultural  commodity  under  the  act 
The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Hanskn]  is  the  author  of  this 
measure. 

In  addition,  last  week  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  exclude  cargo  which  is 
lumber  from  certain  tariff  filing  require- 
ments under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
This  bill  has  already  been  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington   [Mr 

TOLI,KFSON]. 


SOFTWCX)D  LUMBER  IMPORTS 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Arizona  [Mr.  Sinkbr]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point. 

T^e   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

5?,.,^®  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture of  approximately  4,000  working 
men  and  women  who  represent  an  an- 
nual payroU  of  some  $16  million  in  my 
district  alone,  has  been  seriously  en- 
dangered by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion s  recent  decision  rejecting  a  tariff 
Increase  on  softwood  lumber  imports. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  Commission 
was  committed  in  advance  to  its  deci- 
sion by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
but  this  in  no  way  lessens  the  serious 
blow  that  a  vital  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees have  suffered  and  will  continue 
to  suffer  unless  immediate  remedial  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

The  deadly  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  very  real  and  apparent.  I  am. 
therefore,  particularly  hopeful  that  this 


Congress  will  quickly  improve  the  House 
Joint  resolution  requesting  and  author- 
izing the  President  to  impose  an  imme- 
diate 6-percent  emergency  quota  on  all 
imports  of  softwood  lumber  for  the  pe- 
riod of  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Arizona,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  this  distinguished 
body,  relies  heavily  on  its  forest  indus- 
tries. Any  negative  Impact  thereon 
might  well  prove  disastrous. 

On  a  broader  scale.  I  am  informed  that 
in  1961  some  117.000  Americans  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  Canadian 
lumber  imports. 

How  has  this  situation  come  to  pass? 
Has  the  lumber  industry,  which  is  the 
fourth  largest  employer  of  manufactur- 
ing labor  in  the  United  States,  created  its 
own  pitfalls?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
such  Is  not  the  case.  Hie  Tariff  Com- 
mission's investigation  revealed  these 
contributory  factors: 

First.  The  cost-price  squeeze  between 
the  rising  price  of  lumber  and  the  even 
more  rapidly  rising  price  of  timber  and 
purchased  logs,  brought  on  by  the  lim- 
ited availability  of  softwood  timber  in 
the  United  States. 

Second.  Timber  management  policies 
of  Government  agencies  which  limit  the 
commercial  availability  of  mature  saw- 
timber. 

Third.  The  depreciation  of  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  which.  In  terms  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars, gave  Canadian  lumber  an  advan- 
tage of  approximately  $7  per  1,000 
board  feet. 

Fourth.  Since  1957,  the  charter  rate 
for  waterbome  shipments  from  British 
Columbia  to  Eastern  United  States  has 
given  Canadian  lumber  a  favorable  dif- 
ferential of  $12  per  1.000  board  feet, 
again  because  of  governmental  regula- 
tions and  discrimination  against  U.S. 
shippers. 

Fifth.  Canadian  railroads  are  grant- 
ing Canadian  shippers  freehold  privi- 
leges that  give  them  more  time  to  find 
buyers  for  limaber  after  the  siiipments 
have  been  accepted  than  is  enjoyed  by 
shippers  in  the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  industry  Is  being  stran- 
gled by  circumstances  not  of  its  own 
making.  We  cannot  avoid  the  stark  fact 
that  it  is  being  harassed  by  its  own  Oov- 
emment.  This  Is  an  Intolerable  situa- 
tion that  must  be  alleviated. 

Conscience  further  dictates  that  we 
closely  examine  another  governmental 
inconsistency  that  can  only  be  untan- 
gled by  adoption  of  the  attendant  House 
joint  resolution. 

Within  Arizona  lies  the  major  portion 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  where 
the  tribe  operates  two  sawmills  backed 
by  a  standing  sawtimber  volume  of  some 
2  billion  board  feet.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Government  is  severely  restricting 
this  potential  source  of  badly  needed 
revenue  with  its  trade  policies,  yet  on 
the  other  it  certifies  the  reservation  as  a 
depressed  area.  Strange  reasoning  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  problem  that 
concerns  my  district  alone,  nor  the  West- 
em  United  States  alone.  It  affects  every 
comer  of  America  and  every  Member  of 
this  House. 


Fehnmry  fi 


POLITICAL  BARREL  SCRAPINO 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    i    ^ 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  HoIu! 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extendm! 

remarks.  "^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tr^ 
Iowa?  "* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  press  re 
ports  can  be  accepted  as  correct  and 
they  usually  are.  the  Kennedy  admta 
istration  is  really  about  to  scrape  the 
bottom  of  the  political  patronage  barrel 
According  to  Mr.  Joe  Young,  in  w 
night's  Washington  Star,  high  schoS 
students  and  college  students  who  geu 
few  weeks  of  summer  employment  are 
going  to  have  to  pass  poUtical  scrutin* 
by  the  White  House.  ^ 

No  longer,  apparently,  does  the  Ken- 
nedy political  hierarchy  trust  its  lieu- 
tenants  in  the  various  agencies,  as  hai 
been  the  story  in  the  past,  to  pass  upon 
the  employment  of  high  school  studenu 
and  others  who  are  needed  to  do  typing 
and  other  temporary  work  in  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Federal  Government;  now 
they  must  pass  in  parade  and  stand  po- 
litical inspection  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  yielding,  let  me  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
as  a  spokesman  for  the  admlnlstratton. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment, but  may  I  remind  the  gentle- 
man  that  he  joined  a  number  of  othen 
in  criticizing  the  manner  in  which  these 
jobs  have  been  handed  out  in  prevlow 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  bill,  designed  to  provide 
temporary  employment  for  more  peoide 
from  other  areas,  any  provision  that  the 
President  should  scrutinize  politicallf 
every  high  school  boy  and  girl  who  it 
employed. 

If  the  President  Is  going  to  scrutlnlie 
all  the  youngsters  in  Washington  thlt 
summer  who  take  vacation  jobs,  he  li 
going  to  have  to  spend  more  weekends 
in  Washington  instead  of  at  Palm  Beach 
or  aboard  his  various  yachts. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  matter  will 
be  handled  very  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  am  not  about  to 
concede  to  the  White  House  the  author- 
ity to  pass  on  every  high  school  student 
who  takes  a  job  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  February  20,  1963.  and 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  from  the 
same  newspaper  as  issued  today.  Febru- 
ary 21: 

Whitk  Hotjsi  To  Conthol  Student  Job 
Pathonage — Civil  Servici  Not  Told  or 
Meitino  VfHJCH  Set  Up  Clearance  STsmt 

(By  Joseph  Young) 
The  White  House  has  taken  control  otm 
the  patronage  of  the  more  than  10.000  •tu- 
dent  summer  jobs  In  Gtovermnent. 

At  a  White  House  meeting  last  week,  which 
was  held  without  the  knowledge  of  the  CItU 
Service  Commission,  some  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's aids  met  with  the  political  appointee* 
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-*   yviouB    agencies    who    are    involved    in 

^A  Clearance  system  was  set  up  whereby 
the  names  of  all  students  who  have  filed 
"plications  for  summer  employment  In  Oov- 
JpQinent  agencies  wlU  be  sent  to  the  White 

House. 

Xbi  State  from  which  the  student  halls, 
nius  the  college  he  Is  attending  (If  any), 
Llll  be  Included  In  the  Information  sent  to 
yie  White  House. 

WASHINGTON  JOBS 

The  Jobs  mainly  are  In  Washington  and 
Ijjt  from  June  through  August. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Davles,  a  White  House  staff 
Mslgtant,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  meeting, 
(gld  the  purpose  of  the  new  system  was  to 
gnure  coordination  In  order  that  the 
igencles  could  make  best  use  of  the  students 

talent. 

Mrs.  Davles  did  not  deny  that  political 
patronage  Is  one  of  the  alms  of  the  White 
^use  clearance  system,  but  declared  that 
the  Kennedy  administration's  primary  con- 
cern Is  that  the  student  talent  be  put  to 
tie  best  use  possible  and  groomed  for  regular 
federal  employment  when  they  graduate. 

ClvU  Service  Commission  officials  have 
privately  expressed  dismay  at  the  latest  turn 
of  events. 

While  there  has  always  been  quite  a  bit 
of  personal  patronage  Involved  in  summer 
Govemment  Jobs,  applicants  have  had  to 
pus  dvll  service  exams  for  clerical,  typists, 
and  stenographer  Jobs.  And  In  the  case  of 
itudent  trainee  jobs,  in  which  college  stu- 
dents take  Federal  summer  employment  In 
eoimectlon  with  what  the  Government  hopes 
wUl  be  their  Federal  professions  after  grad- 
ustlon,  they  are  selected  from  civil  service 
registers. 

TOP    TOUTHS    CEKTITIED 

The  feeling  among  Oovernment  career  per- 
tonnel  officers  Is  that  It  Ls  wrong  to  play 
politics  where  young  people  are  concerned, 
particularly  among  college  students  who  are 
the  Government's  hope  for  the  future  as 
fir  as  filling  key  career  Jobs  are  concerned. 

It's  no  secret  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
lummer  student  Jobs  are  filled  on  a  personal 
patronage  basis  each  year.  Oovernment  of- 
fldals — political  and  career — have  hired  their 
own  sons  and  daughters  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren of  friends  or  Members  of  Congress. 
However,  the  CSC  has  been  careful  to  certify 
only  the  top  qualifiers  on  the  student  trainee 
exam. 

The  White  House  Job  clearance  system 
may  be  an  effort  to  channel  these  Jobs  In  a 
mere  political  patronage  area,  whereby  more 
lona  and  daughters  of  Democratic  Members 
of  Congress  and  key  Democratic  supporters 
and  contributors  may  get  summer  jobs  In 
Government. 

Congress  has  shown  Increased  Interest  In 
thne  sununer  Jobs.  Last  year  the  House 
approved  a  bill  to  apportion  these  Jobs  on 
a  State-by-state  basis.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  most  of  these  Jobs  to  students 
outside  of  the  Washington  area.  However, 
the  Senate  failed  to  act  on  the  blU  before 
adjournment. 

This  year  a  half  dozen  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  to  achieve  the  same 
objective. 

In  discussing  the  White  House  Job  clear- 
ance system.  Miss  Davles  said  It  was  a  move 
to  channel  the  best  possible  talent  to  the 
places  In  Government  where  It  could  be  used 
most  effectively. 

She  said  that,  for  example,  if  an  agency 
ftnds  that  Its  stunmer  Job  vacancies  are  aU 
filled  up,  a  place  for  a  bright  student  could 
be  found  In  another  Oovernment  agency 
through  a  coordinated  placement  system  set 
up  In  the  White  House. 

Miss  Davles  refused  to  answer  directly 
whether  the  program  also  involved  political 
patronage,  other  than  saying  that  there  al- 
ways haa  been  some  patronage  in  summer 
student  Jobs  In  Oovernment. 


Presumably,  students  still  will  have  to  pass 
an  exam  to  get  the  summer  Jobs. 

Last  year's  Oovernment  summer  Job  pro- 
gram for  students  was  given  great  emphaals 
by  the  administration,  with  President  Ken- 
nedy and  other  top  Oovernment  officials  ad- 
dressing the  students. 


Patronage  at  a  Price 

"The  Democratic  administration  will  es- 
tablish and  enforce  a  code  of  ethics  to  main- 
tain the  full  dignity  and  Integrity  of  the 
Federal  service  and  to  make  It  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  ablest  men  and  women" — 1960 
Democratic  platform. 

Now,  the  above  Is  a  passel  of  mighty  pretty 
words  which,  canned  In  July  1960.  may  be- 
come downright  Indigestible  In  July  1963. 
That's  the  time  of  year  when  Washington 
Is  Invaded  by  all  those  bright  young  students 
who  spend  the  summer  picking  up  a  few 
bucks  working  for.  and  learning  about,  their 
Government. 

This  summer.  Federal  Columnist  Joe 
Young  tells  us,  they  are  going  to  learn  more 
than  they  bargained  for.  They  sire  going  to 
be  Indoctrinated  Into  the  polltlcal-boss  sys- 
tem, known  otherwise  simply  as  patronage. 
And  their  lessons  are  coming  from  the  very 
Olympla  of  plum  dispensaries,  the  White 
House. 

Somebody  there,  we  are  told,  is  going  to 
save  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  the  trouble 
of  deciding  what  students  will  work  where. 
Being  set  up  at  the  White  House  level  is  a 
sort  of  super  employment  service,  unham- 
pered by  rules  and  regulations,  to  which 
agency  personnel  offlclcds  have  been  told  they 
should  channel  all  Job  applications.  Avow- 
edly, this  system  will  guarantee  that  the 
talents  of  each  applicant  will  be  used  to  best 
advantage.  But  It  doesn't  take  a  political 
genius  to  perceive  that  the  talents  of  a 
worthy  Democrat's  son  may  Just  happen  to 
be  more  worthy  than  those  of  a  misguided 
outsider. 

No  exception  In  the  White  House  lottery  is 
planned  for  a  select  group  of  students 
trainees  who  expect  to  make  Government 
their  careers.  These  are  the  young  men  and 
women  the  Govermnent  hopes  to  attract  "to 
maintain  the  full  dignity  and  integrity  of 
the  Federal  service."  But  It  wouldn't  be  too 
surprising  if  the  trainees,  after  learning  the 
true  facts  of  political  life,  packed  up  their 
shattered  Ideals  and  departed  forever. 


AID  FOR  ELDERLY  CITIZENS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  72) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  the  basis  of  his  study  of  the  world's 
great  civilizations,  the  historian  Toynbee 
concluded  that  a  society's  quality  and 
durability  can  best  be  measured  "by  the 
respect  and  care  given  its  elderly  citi- 
zens." Never  before  in  our  history  have 
we  ever  had  so  many  "senior  citizens." 
There  are  present  today  in  our  popula- 
tion 17  Mj  miUion  people  aged  65  years 
or  over — neany  one-tenth  of  our  popula- 
tion— and  their  number  increases  by 
1,000  every  day.  By  1980.  they  will  nmn- 
ber  nearly  25  million.  Today  there  are 
already  25  million  people  aged  60  and 
over — nearly  6  million  aged  75  smd  over — 
and  more  than  10.000  over  the  age 
of  100, 


These  figures  reflect  a  profound 
change  in  the  composition  of  our  popu- 
lation. In  1900,  average  life  expectancy 
at  birth  was  49  years.  Today  more  than 
7  out  of  10  newborn  babies  can  expect 
to  reach  age  65.  Life  expectancy  at  birth 
now  averages  70  years.  Women  65  years 
old  can  now  expect  to  live  16  more  years, 
and  men  65  years  old  can  expect  to  live 
13  additional  years.  While  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  2*2  times  since  1900, 
the  number  of  those  aged  65  Bad  over 
has  increased  almost  sixfold. 

This  increase  in  the  lifespan  and  in 
the  number  of  our  senior  citizens  pre- 
sents this  Nation  with  increased  oppor- 
tunities: the  opportunity  to  draw  upon 
their  skill  and  sagacity — and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  respect  and  recog- 
nition they  have  earned.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  great  nation  merely  to  have  added 
new  years  to  life — our  objective  must 
also  be  to  add  new  life  to  those  years. 

In  the  last  three  decades,  this  Nation 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  as- 
suring our  older  citizens  the  security  and 
dignity  a  lifetime  of  labor  deserves.  But 
"the  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was 
made"  is  still  not  a  "golden  age"  for  all 
our  citizens.  Too  often,  these  years  are 
filled  with  anxiety,  illness,  and  even 
want.  The  basic  statistics  on  income, 
housing,  and  health  are  both  revealing 
and  disturbing: 

The  average  aimual  Income  received 
by  aged  couples  Is  half  that  of  younger 
two-person  families.  Almost  half  of 
those  over  65  living  alone  receive  $1,000 
or  less  a  year,  and  three-fourths  receive 
less  than  $2,000  a  year.  About  half  the 
spending  units  headed  by  persons  over 
65  tiave  liquid  assets  of  less  than  $1,000. 
Two-fifths  have  a  total  net  worth,  in- 
cluding their  home,  of  less  than  $5,000. 
The  main  source  of  income  for  the  great 
majority  of  those  above  65  is  one  or 
more  public  benefit  programs.  Seven  out 
of  ten — 12.5  million  persons — now  receive 
social  security  Insurance  payments,  av- 
eraging about  $76  a  month  for  a  retired 
worker,  $66  for  a  widow,  and  $129  for 
an  aged  worker  and  wife.  One  out  of 
eight — 21/4  million  people — are  on  pubUc 
assistance,  averaging  about  $60  per 
month  per  p>erson.  supplemented  by  med- 
ical care  payments  averaging  about  $15 
a  month. 

A  far  greater  proportion  of  senior  citi- 
zens live  in  inferior  housing  than  is  true 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  younger  citi- 
zens. According  to  the  1960  census,  one- 
fourth  of  those  siged  60  and  over  did  not 
have  households  of  their  own  but  Uved 
in  the  houses  of  relatives,  in  lodging 
houses,  or  in  institutions.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, over  30  percent  lived  in  sub- 
standard housing  which  lacked  a  private 
bath,  toilet,  or  running  hot  water  or  was 
otherwise  dilapidated  or  deficient,  and 
many  others  lived  in  housing  unsuitable 
or  unsafe  for  elderly  i>eople. 

For  roughly  four-fifths  of  those  older 
citizens  not  living  on  the  farm,  housing  is 
a  major  expense,  taking  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  Income.  About  two-thirds 
of  all  those  65  and  over  own  their  own 
homes — but,  while  such  homes  are  gen- 
erally free  from  mortgage,  their  value  is 
generally  less  than  $10,000. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  sick  more  fre- 
quently and  for  more  prolonged  periods 
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than  the  rest  of  the  populAtlon.  Of  every 
100  persons  acre  65  or  over,  80  suffer  some 
kind  of  cbronlc  ailment;  28  have  heart 
dlseMe  or  high  blood  pressure;  27  have 
Arthritis  or  rtieumatism;  10  have  Im- 
paired vision;  and  17  have  hearing  im- 
palnnents.  Sixteen  are  hospitalized  one 
or  more  times  annually.  They  require 
three  times  as  many  days  of  hospital 
care  every  year  as  persons  under  the  age 
of  65.  Yet  only  half  of  those  age  65  and 
over  have  any  kind  of  health  insurance; 
only  one-third  of  those  with  incomes  un- 
der $2,000  a  year  have  such  insurance; 
only  (me-third  of  Uiose  age  75  and  over 
have  such  insurance;  and  It  has  been 
estimated  that  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
health  costs  of  older  people  are  reim- 
bursed by  insurance. 

These  and  other  sobering  statistics 
make  us  realize  that  our  remarkable 
scientific  achievements  prolonging  the 
lifespan  have  not  yet  been  translated  into 
effective  human  achievements.  Our  ur- 
banized and  industrialized  way  of  life 
has  destroyed  the  useful  and  satisfying 
roles  which  the  aged  played  in  the  rural 
and  small  town  family  society  of  an 
earlier  era.  The  skills  and  talents  of  our 
older  peoi^  are  now  all  too  often  dis- 
carded. 

Place  and  participation,  health  and 
honor,  cannot,  of  course,  be  legislated. 
But  legislation  and  sensible,  coordinated 
action  can  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
the  aged.  Isolation  and  misery  can  be 
prevented  or  reduced.  We  can  provide 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  for  prop- 
er food,  clotailng,  and  housing— for 
productive  employment  or  voluntary 
■•'▼ice — ^for  protection  against  the  dev- 
astating financial  blows  of  sudden  and 
catastrophic  illness.  Society,  in  short, 
can  and  must  catch  up  with  science. 

All  levels  of  government  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, in  cooperation  with  private 
(M-ganlzations  and  individuals,  to  act  vig- 
orously to  improve  the  lot  of  our  aged 
PubUc  efforts  will  have  to  be  undertaken 
primarily  by  the  local  communities  and 
by  the  States.  But  because  these  prob- 
lems are  nationwide,  they  call  for  Fed- 
eral action  as  well. 


H«CrNT   rKDOUL    ACTION 

In  approaching  this  task,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  we  are  not  starting 
anew  but  building  on  a  foundation  al- 
ready well  laid  over  the  last  30  years 
Indeed,  in  the  last  2  years  alone,  major 
strides  have  been  made  in  improving 
Federal  benefits  and  services  for  the 
aged: 

1.  The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1961.  which  increased  benefits  by  $900 
million  a  year,  substantially  strength- 
ened social  insurance  for  retired  and  dis- 
abled workers  and  to  widows,  and  en- 
abled men  to  retire  on  social  security  at 
age  62.  Legislation  in  1961  also  in- 
creased Federal  support  for  old-age  as- 
sistance, including  medical  vendor  pay- 
ments. 

2.  The  Community  Health  Services 
and  Facilities  Act  of  1961  authorized 
new  programs  for  out-of-hospital  com- 
munity services  for  the  chronically  ill 
and  the  aged,  and  increased  Federal 
grants  for  nursing  home  construction 
health  research  facilities,  and  experi- 
mental hospital  and  medical  care  facil- 


ities.   Such  programs  are  now  underway 
in  48  States. 

3.  The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962  authorized  a  substantial  increase  in 
Federal  funds  for  old-age  assistance,  re- 
emphasized  restorative  services  to  return 
individuals  to  self-support  and  self-care, 
and  provided  encouragement  for  employ- 
ment by  permitting  States  to  allow  old- 
age  assistance  recipients  to  keep  up  to 
$30  of  his  first  $50  of  monthly  earnings 
without  corresponding  reductions  in  his 
public  assistance  payments. 

4.  The  Housing  Act  of  1961  included 
provisions  for  the  rapid  expansion  of 
housing  for  our  elderly  through  public 
housing,  direct  loans,  and  FHA  mortgage 
insurance.  Commitments  in  1961  and 
1962  were  made  for  more  than  1  Vz  times 
the  number  of  housing  units  for  older 
citizens  aided  in  the  preceding  5  years. 

5.  The  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of 
1962  provided  low-interest,  long-term 
loans  and  loan  insurance  to  enable  rural 
residents  over  62,  on  farms  and  in  small 
towns,  to  obtain  or  rent  new  homes  or 
modernize  old  ones. 

6.  The  new  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  which  was  au- 
thorized last  year,  is  expanding  programs 
of  research  on  health  problems  of  the 
aging. 

7.  Other  new  legislation  added  safe- 
guards on  the  purchase  of  drugs  which 
are  so  essential  to  older  citizens — boosted 
railroad  retirement  and  veterans  bene- 
fits—helped protect  private  pension 
fluids  against  abuse — and  increased  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  all. 

8.  By  administrative  action  we  have 
(a)  increased  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food  available  to  those  on  welfare  and 
other  low  income  aged  persons  and  (b) 
established  new  organizational  entities 
to  meet  the  needs  and  coordinate  the 
services  affecting  older  people:    a  new 
Gerontology    Branch    in    the    Chronic 
Disease  Division  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service,    the    first    operating    program 
geared    exclusively    to    meeting    health 
needs  of  the  aging  and  giving  particular 
emphasis  to  the  application  of  medical 
rehabilitation  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
disabling    effects    of    chronic    illnesses 
(such    as   stroke,    arthritis,    and    many 
forms  of  cancer   and  health  disease) 
which  cannot  yet  be  prevented;  and  a 
new  President's  Cotmcll  on  Aging,  whose 
members  are  the  Secretaries  and  heads 
of  eight  Cabinet  departments  and  in- 
dependent   agencies    administering    in 
1964  some  $18  billion  worth  of  benefits 
to  people  over  65. 

These  and  other  actions  have  accele- 
rated the  flow  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  aged;  and  made  a  major  start  to- 
ward eliminating  the  gripping  fear  of 
economic  insecurity.  But  their  numbers 
are  large  and  their  needs  are  great  and 
much  more  remains  to  be  done 
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more  than  $35  a  day,  nearly  four  time.  ^ 
high  as  in  194&— has  risen  much  f^- 
than  the  retired  worker's  ability  to^wT 
for  that  care.  '  •**  Pt| 


I.    HXALTH 

1.  Hospital  insurance:  Medical  science 
has  done  much  to  ease  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  serious  illness;  and  it  has 
helped  to  add  more  than  20  years  to  the 
average  length  of  life  since  1900.  The 
wonders  worked  in  a  modem  American 
hospital  hold  out  new  hopes  for  our 
senior  citizens.  But.  unfortunately,  the 
cost  of  hospital   care— now   averaging 


Illness  strikes  most  often  and  with  it. 
greatest  severity  at  the  time  in  life  wbrn! 
incomes  are  most  limited;  and  minian, 
of  our  older  citizens  cannot  affordtasi 
day  in  hospital  costs.  Half  of  the  ni 
tired  have  almost  no  income  other  thui 
their  social  security  payments— avo^ 
mg  $70  a  month  per  person— and  thw 
have  little  in  the  way  of  savings.  (W 
thu-d  of  the  aged  family  units  have  Ite 
than  $100  in  liquid  assets.  One  shS 
hospital  stay  may  be  manageatlefor 
many  older  persons  with  the  help  3 
family  and  savings;  but  the  second—and 
the  average  person  can  expect  two  or 
three  hospital  stays  after  age  65— ma» 
well  mean  destitution,  public  or  prlvat* 
charity,  or  the  alternative  of  suffering  h 
silence.  For  these  citizens,  the  miraclei 
of  medical  science  mean  little. 

A  proud  and  resourceful  nation  can  no 
longer  ask  its  older  people  to  live  in 
constant  fear  of  a  serious  illness  for 
which  adequate  funds  are  not  available. 
We  owe  them  the  right  of  dignity  in 
sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  We  can 
achieve  this  by  adding  health  Insur- 
ance— primarily  hospitalization  ingat- 
ance— to  our  successful  social  secaritr 
system. 

Hospital  insurance  for  our  older  citi- 
zens on  social  security  offers  a  reason- 
able and  practical  solution  to  a  critical 
problem.  It  is  the  logical  extension  of  « 
principle  established  28  years  ago  in  the 
social  security  system  and  confirmed 
many  times  since  by  both  Congress  and 
the  American  voters.  It  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  premise  that  contributions 
during  the  working  years,  matched  »v 
employers*  contributions,  should  enable 
people  to  prepay  and  build  earned  rights 
and  ben^ts  to  safeguard  them  in  their 
old  age. 

There  are  some  who  say  the  problem 
can  best  be  solved  through  private 
health  insurance.  But  this  is  not  the 
answer  for  most;  for  it  overlooks  the 
high  cost  of  adequate  health  Insurance 
and  the  low  Incomes  of  our  aged.  The 
average  retired  couple  lives  on  $50  a 
week,  and  the  average  aged  single  person 
Uves  on  $20  a  week.  These  are  far  be- 
low the  amoimts  needed  for  a  modest  but 
adequate  standard  of  living,  according  to 
all  measures.  The  cost  of  broad  health 
insurance  coverage  for  an  aged  couple, 
when  such  coverage  is  available,  is  more 
than  $400  a  year — about  one-sixth  of 
the  total  income  of  an  average  older 
couple. 

As  a  result,  of  the  total  aged  popula- 
tion discharged  from  hospitals,  49  per- 
cent have  no  hospital  insurance  at  all 
and  only  30  percent  have  as  much  as 
three-fourths  of  their  bills  paid  by  in- 
surance plans.  (Comparable  data  for 
those  under  65  showed  that  only  30  per- 
cent lacked  hospital  insurance,  and  that 
54  percent  had  three-fouiths  or  more  of 
their  bills  paid  by  insurance).  Prepay- 
ment of  hospital  costs  for  old  age  by 
contributions  during  the  working  years 
is  obviously  necessary. 

Others  say  that  the  children  of  aged 
parents  should  be  willing  to  pay  their 
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vnifi-  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  most 
diildren  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  aid 
melr  parents.  But  aged  parents  often 
^oose  to  suffer  from  severe  Illness  rather 
^an  see  their  children  and  grand- 
children undergo  financial  hardship. 
Hospital  insurance  under  social  security 
^uld  make  it  unnecessary  for  families 
to  face  such  choices— just  as  old-age 
Ijcneflts  under  social  security  have  re- 
lieved large  numbers  of  families  of  the 
need  to  choose  between  the  welfare  of 
their  parents  and  the  best  interests  of 
their  children. 

Others  may  say  that  public  assistance 
or  welfare  medical  assistance  for  the 
gged  will  meet  the  problem.  The  welfare 
medical  assistance  program  adopted  in 
i960  now  operates  in  25  States  and  will 
provide  benefits  in  1964  to  about  525,000 
persons.  But  this  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  those  aged  individuals  who 
need  medical  care.  Of  the  111.700  per- 
sons who  received  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  in  November,  more  than  70,000 
were  in  only  3  States:  California, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 

Moreover,  25  States  have  not  adopted 
such  a  program,  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  availability  each  year  of  State  ap- 
propriations, upon  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  States,  and  upon  competition 
with  many  other  calls  on  State  resources. 
AB  a  result,  coverage  and  quality  vary 
from  State  to  State.  Surely  it  would  be 
far  better  and  fairer  to  provide  a  xinl- 
wrsal  approach,  through  social  insur- 
ance, instead  of  a  needs  test  program 
which  does  not  prevent  indigency,  but 
operates  only  after  indigency  is  created. 
In  other  words,  welfare  medical  assist- 
ance helps  older  people  get  health  care 
only  if  they  first  accept  poverty  and  then 
accept  charity. 

Let  me  make  clear  my  belief  that  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  for  medical  care 
would  still  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  proposed  basic  hospitalization  pro- 
gram luider  social  security — Just  as  old- 
age  assistance  has  supplemented  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance.  But  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  second  Une  of  deferise. 
CXir  major  reliance  must  be  to  provide 
funds  for  hospital  care  of  our  aged 
through  social  insurance,  supplemented 
to  the  extent  possible  by  private  insur- 
ance. 

The  hospital  insurance  program 
achieves  two  basic  objectives.  First,  it 
protects  against  the  principal  compo- 
nent of  the  cost  of  a  serious  illness. 
Second,  it  furnishes  a  foundation  upon 
which  supplementary,  private  programs 
can  and  will  be  built.  Together  with  re- 
tirement, disability,  and  survivors  insur- 
ance benefits,  it  will  help  eliminate  pri- 
vation and  insecurity  in  this  country. 

For  these  reasons.  I  recommend  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  senior  citi- 
zens under  the  social  security  system 
which  would  pay  (1)  all  costs  of  in- 
patient hospital  services  for  up  to  90 
days,  with  the  patient  paying  $10  a  day 
for  the  first  9  days  and  at  least  $20,  or. 
for  those  individuals  who  so  elect,  all 
such  costs  for  up  to  180  days  with  the 
patient  paying  the  first  21/2  days  of  aver- 
age costs,  or  all  such  costs  for  up  to  45 
days;  (2)  all  costs  of  care  in  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  affiliated  with  hos- 
pitals for  up  to  at  least  180  days  after 


transfer  of  the  patient  from  a  hospital; 

(3)  all  costs  above  the  first  $20  for  hos- 
pital out-patient  diagnostic  services;  and 

(4)  all  costs  of  up  to  240  home  health- 
care visits  in  any  one  calendar  year  by 
community  visiting  nurses  and  physical 
therapists.  Under  this  plan,  the  individ- 
ual will  have  the  option  of  selecting  the 
kind  of  insurance  protection  that  will  be 
most  consistent  with  his  economic  re- 
sources and  his  prospective  health 
needs — 45  days  with  no  deductible,  90 
days  with  a  maximum  $90  deductible,  or 
180  days  paying  a  "deductible"  equal  to 
2^2  days  of  average  hospital  costs.  This 
new  element  of  freedom  of  choice  is  a 
major  improvement  over  bills  previously 
submitted. 

These  benefits  would  be  available  to 
all  aged  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiaries,  with  the  costs 
paid  from  new  social  insurance  funds 
provided  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent to  the  payroll  contributions  made 
by  both  employers  and  employees  and 
by  increasing  the  annual  earnings  base 
from  $4,800  to  $5,200. 

Hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities, 
and  community  health -service  organiza- 
tions would  be  paid  for  the  reasonable 
costs  of  the  services  they  furnished. 
There  would  be  little  difference  between 
the  procedures  under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram and  those  already  set  up  and  ac- 
cepted by  hospitals  in  connection  with 
Blue  Cross  programs. 

Procedures  would  be  developed,  utiliz- 
ing professional  organizations  and  State 
agencies,  for  accrediting  hospitals  and 
for  assisting  nonaccredited  hospitals  and 
nursing  facilities  to  become  eligible  to 
participate. 

I  also  recommend  a  transition  provi- 
sion under  which  the  benefits  would  be 
given  to  those  over  65  today  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  social  security  program.  The  cost 
of  providing  these  benefits  would  be  paid 
from  general  tax  revenues.  The  provi- 
sion would  be  transitional  inasmuch  as 
9  out  of  10  persons  reaching  the  age  of 
65  today  have  social  secvu-Ity  coverage. 
The  program  I  propose  would  pay  the 
costs  of  hospital  and  related  services  but 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  way  treat- 
ment Is  provided.  It  would  not  hinder 
in  any  way  the  freedom  of  choice  of  doc- 
tor, hospital,  or  nurse.  It  would  not 
specify  in  any  way  the  kind  of  medicsd 
or  health  care  or  treatment  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  doctor. 

Health  insurance  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens  is  the  most  important  health  pro- 
posal pending  before  the  Congress.  We 
urgently  need  this  legislation — and  we 
need  it  now.  This  is  our  No.  1  objective 
for  our  seruor  citizens. 

2.  Improvements  in  medical  care  pro- 
visions under  public  assistance:  The 
public  assistance  medical  aid  program 
should,  as  I  have  said,  serve  as  a  supple- 
ment to  health  insurance.  I  have  asked 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
encourage  those  States  that  have  not  al- 
ready established  programs  for  the  medi- 
cally indigent  aged  to  do  so  promptly.  I 
also  urge  those  States  which  now  have 
Incomplete  programs  to  expand  them  to 
give  the  medically  needy  aged  all  the  help 
they  need. 


In  addition,  the  basic  welfare  law  au- 
thorizing medical  care  for  those  on  old- 
age  assistance  should  now  be  strength- 
ened: 

(a>  First,  in  a  few  States — six  at  this 
time — the  scope  of  medical  care  available 
to  the  neediest  group  of  aged  persons, 
those  on  old-age  assistance,  is  more  lim- 
ited than  that  which  is  available  to  the 
new  category  established  by  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act:  the  "medically  indigent,"  those 
a«ed  persons  who  only  require  assistance 
in  meeting  their  medical  care  costs.  This 
is  unfair.  Accordingly,  I  recommend 
that  Federal  law  require  the  States  to 
provide  medical  protection  for  their  aged 
receiving  old-age  assistance  at  least 
equal  to  that  provided  to  those  who  are 
only  medically  indigent. 

(b)  Secondly,  under  present  law.  Fed- 
eral old-age  assistance  grants  may  be 
used  by  a  State  to  provide  medical  care 
in  a  general  hospital  only  up  to  42  days 
for  a  person  suffering  from  mental  illness 
or  tuberculosis.  This  forces  transfer 
of  individuals  who  need  hospitalization 
for  longer  periods  to  State  institu- 
tions, normally  outside  the  community. 
In  my  recent  message  on  mental  Illness 
and  mental  retardation,  I  proposed  that 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons should,  insofar  as  possible,  receive 
care  in  conimunlty  hospitals  and  facili- 
ties— where  their  prospects  for  treatment 
and  restoration  to  useful  life  are  far  bet- 
ter than  in  the  often  obsolete,  custodial 
State  institutions.  Accordingly,  in  order 
to  help  improve  the  States'  financial 
capacity  to  provide  these  aged  with  care 
in  their  own  communities  for  longer 
periods.  I  recommended  that  the  42-day 
limitation  be  eliminated. 

3.  Nursing  homes:  As  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  growing  aged  papulation 
reaches  advanced  ages,  the  need  for 
long-term  care  facilities  is  rapidly  rising. 
The  present  backlog  of  need  is  stagger- 
ing. Enactment  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance bill  will  Increase  that  need  still 
further.  In  my  message  on  improving 
American  health.  I  reconunended — and 
again  urge — amendment  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  high-quality  nurs- 
ing homes  from  $20  to  $50  million. 

4.  Other  important  health  legislation: 
We  not  orily  need  a  better  way  for  the 
aged  to  pay  for  their  health  costs;  we 
also  need  more  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses,  and  more  modem  hospitals  as 
well  as  nursiiig  homes — so  that  our  sen- 
ior citizens,  and  all  our  people,  can  con- 
tinue to  have  the  best  medical  care  in  the 
world.     Older  people  need  and  use  more 
medical  facilities  and  services  than  any 
other   age  group.    For  that  reason,   I 
again  urge  enactment  of  previously  rec- 
ommended   legislation    authorizing    (1) 
Federal  matchirig  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  and  the  expansion  of  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  teaching  facilities 
for  the  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
professions.  (2)  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  students  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  osteopathy.  (3)  revision  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program  to 
enable  hospitals  to  modernize  and  reha- 
bilitate their  facilities,  and  (4)  Federal 
legislation  to  help  finance  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  group  prac- 
tice medical  and  dental  facilities. 
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5.  Food  and  drug  protection  for  the 
elderly:  Measures  which  safeguard  con- 
sumers against  both  actual  danger  and 
monetary  loss  resulting  from  frauds  In 
sales  of  unnecessary  or  worthless  dietary 
preparations,  devices,  and  noetnmis  are 
especially  important  to  the  elderly.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  consumers 
waste  $500  million  a  year  on  medical 
quackery  and  another  $500  million  an- 
nually on  some  "health  foods"  which 
have  no  beneficial  effect.  The  health  of 
the  aged  is  in  jeopardy  from  harmful  and 
useless  products  and  they  are  unable  to 
bear  the  financial  loss  from  worthless 
products. 

Unnecessary  deaths,  injuries,  and 
financial  loss  to  our  senior  citizens  can 
be  expected  to  continue  until  the  law 
requires  adequate  testing  for  safety  and 
efQcacy  of  products  and  devices  before 
they  are  made  available  to  consimiers. 
I  therefore  again  lu-ge  that  the  Congress 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  to  include 
testing  of  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  therapeutic  devices,  to  extend  existing 
requirements  for  label  wamiQgs  to  in- 
clude household  articles  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  and  to  extend  adequate  factory  in- 
spection to  foods,  over-the-counter 
drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics. 

Recent  hearings  conducted  by  Senator 
McNaicaka  and  his  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  have  highlighted  cei'tain  commer- 
cial practices  of  a  sxaail  portion  of  in- 
dustry which  8(dd  worthless  and  ineffec- 
tive merchandiae  to  all  segments  ol  our 
society,  and  particularly  to  the  aged. 
This  is  an  abuse  of  the  public  trust. 
Consequently,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  expand  measures  to  supply 
consumers,  and  particularly  aged  con- 
sumers, with  Information  which  will  li- 
able them  to  make  more  informed 
choices  in  purchasing  foods  and  drugs. 

n.  TAX   BXNEITI8 

The  tax  program  I  recently  submit- 
ted to  the  Ccmgress  wiB,  by  calendar  year 
1966.  reduce  Federal  Income  tax  liabili- 
ties for  an  estimated  3.4  million  persons 
aged  65  and  over  by  $790  milliMi.  An 
estimated  $470  million  of  this  reduction 
wlU  arise  from  the  general  rate  reduc- 
tions and  certain  other  provisions  affect- 
ing the  aged.  The  other  $320  million 
reduction  resiilts  from  the  replacement 
of  the  in^eeent  complicated  retirement 
income  credit  and  exti-a  exemption  with 
a  flat  $300  tax  credit. 

These  changes  simplify  and  equalize 
the  tax  provisions  for  the  aged,  increase 
incentives  for  employment,  assist  those 
who  need  help  most,  and  give  relief  in 
meeting  medical  and  drug  costs.  Under 
current  law,  many  inequities  exist  in  the 
manner  in  which  different  groups  of  our 
older  citizens  are  treated.  For  example, 
because  wage  income  is  taxed  more 
heavily  than  pensions  or  other  retire- 
ment income,  employment  is  discour- 
aged. The  retirement  income  credit  for 
the  aged  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
sections  of  the  entire  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

I  have  recommended  the  substitution 
of  a  $300  tax  credit  for  each  person  over 
age  65  in  place  of  the  extra  exemption 


and  retirement  income  credit.  In  addi- 
tion, the  limits  on  medical  expense  de- 
ductions would  be  eliminated  and  the 
present  provision  which  limits  deductible 
drug  costs  to  those  in  excess  of  1  percent 
of  income  repealed. 

These  proposals  would  benefit  older 
taxpayers  who  are  employed  by  greatly 
reducing  the  unfairness  in  taxation  of 
income  from  different  sources.  At  pres- 
ent, for  instance,  a  couple  65  or  over 
with  an  income  of  $5,000  using  the 
standard  deduction  would  pay  a  tax  of 
$420  if  their  income  was  in  salaries  or 
wages,  but  only  $31  if  the  $5,000  was 
made  up  of  $1,200  from  earnings,  $1,800 
from  social  security,  and  $2,000  from  a 
private  pension.  Under  my  proposals,  in 
neither  case  would  the  couple  pay  any 
tax  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  at  present  the  maximum 
retirement  income,  on  which  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  is  based,  must  be  re- 
duced by  the  full  amount  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Under  the  new  proposal, 
the  $300  credit  would  also  be  reduced 
to  take  account  of  social  security,  but 
only  half  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits 
would  be  used  in  calculating  the  reduc- 
tion. Social  security,  railroad  retire- 
ment, and  other  tax-free  pensions  would 
remain  tax  free. 

These  changes  are  of  particular  ben- 
efit to  elderly  persons  in  the  low-  and 
middle-income  brackets.  At  present,  an 
elderly  person  can  be  taxed  if  his  income 
exceeds  as  little  as  $1,333.  The  new  tax 
proposals  raise  this  level  so  that  no  single 
person  65  or  over  would  pay  tax  until 
his  income  exceeds  $2,900.  An  elderly 
couple  would  pay  taxes  only  on  income 
over  $5,788.  as  opposed  to  the  current 
$2,667.  These  increases  in  exemption  of 
income,  combined  ^th  the  lower  rates 
now  proposed,  save  as  much  as  $284  in 
reduced  taxes  for  a  single  person  and  as 
much  as  $560  for  a  couple. 

Roughly  half  of  the  $320  million  re- 
duction in  taxes  paid  by  older  persons 
which  would  be  made  possible  by  the  new 
$300  credit  would  go  to  those  with  in- 
comes below  $5,000.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent would  go  to  those  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $10,000.  Of  the  total  $790  mil- 
lion tax  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the 
aged  as  a  result  of  all  tax  recommenda- 
tions, both  reductions  and  reforms,  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  will  go  to  those 
three  out  of  every  four  elderly  taxpayers 
who  receive  income  from  employment  or 
self -employment.  I  again  urge  that  the 
Congress  give  favorable  consideration  to 
these  tax  provisions  benefiting  our  aged 
citizens. 

Ur.    KCONOMIC    SECTJIOTT 

1.  Improvements  in  social  security  in- 
surance: The  OASDI  system  is  the  basic 
income  maintenance  program  for  our 
older  people.  It  serves  a  vital  purpose. 
But  it  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 

My  recommendation  for  financing  hos- 
pital insuraiKie  under  social  security — 
by  increasing  the  maximum  taxable  wage 
base,  on  which  benefits  are  computed, 
from  $4,800  to  $5,200  a  year— will  auto- 
matically provide  an  improvement  in 
future  OASDI  cash  benefits  for  millions 
of  workers,  raising  the  ultimate  maxi- 
mum monthly  benefits  payable  to  a 
worker  from  $127  to  $134,  and  for  a 
family  from  $254  to  $268. 
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For  the  average  regularly  emDkwM 
man  the  social  security  wage  base  ha3 
become  a  smaUer  and  smaller  portions 
his  earnings,  and  his  Insurance  aeaJijS 
the  loss  of  employment  income  uS» 
retirement,  death,  or  disability  is  tSu 
declining  steadily.  Today  only  39  JaT 
cent  of  aU  regularly  employed  men  W 
all  of  their  earnings  counted  under  th^ 
$4,800  ceiling.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  earnings  base  needs  to  be  adjustS 
from  time  to  time  as  earnings  levels  ri^ 
and  the  Congress  has  done  so  in  the  oast' 
Raising  the  wage  base  to  $5,200  will  stiU 
only  cover  the  total  wages  of  about  M 
percent  of  regularly  employed  men 
This  increase  in  the  social  security  wage 
base  is  sound,  beneficial,  and  necessary 
The  entire  relationship  between  bene- 
fits and  wages,  however,  needs  to  be  re- 
examined. As  required  by  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  soon  ap^ 
point  an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity Financing.  I  am  directing  him 
to  charge  this  Council  with  the  obligt- 
tion  to  review  the  status  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds  in  relation  to  the 
long-term  commitments  of  the  social  se- 
curity program,  and  to  study  and  report 
on  extensions  of  protection  and  coverage 
at  all  levels  of  earnings,  the  adequacy  ol 
benefits,  the  desirability  of  improving  the 
present  retirement  test,  and  other  related 
aspects  of  the  social  security  system.  The 
results  of  the  Council's  work  should  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  continued  im- 
provement of  the  program,  keeping  it 
abreast  of  changes  in  the  economy. 

2.  Improvements  in  old-age  assist- 
ance:  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  grants  to  the 
States  of  about  $1.5  billion  under  the  old- 
age  assistance  program.  I  recommend 
three  improvements  in  the  equity  and 
effectiveness  of  this  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  medical  payments 
changes  previously  mentioned: 

First,  tmder  existing  Federal  law. 
States  are  permitted  to  require  up  to  5 
years'  residence  for  eligibility  under  the 
old-age  assistance  program.  Currently, 
20  States  impose  the  ma»<mnm  s-Tetr 
requirement,  3  States  require  fewer  than 
5  years  but  more  than  1,  and  the  re- 
maining States  require  1  year  or  lest 

Lengthy  residence  requirements  are  an 
urmecessary  restriction  on  elderly  peo- 
ple receivinig  public  assistance  who  would 
like  to  move  to  another  State  to  be  near 
a  child  or  other  relative.  Others  in  need, 
not  previously  receiving  such  assistance, 
find  themselves  in  a  "no-man's  land," 
with  no  aid  at  all  and  no  place  to  turn 
because  they  have  not  lived  long  enough 
in  the  State  of  their  present  residwice. 
To  insure  that  our  Federal-State  public 
assistance  program  can  help  all  of  our 
needy  aged,  I  recommend  that  the  max- 
imum period  of  residence  which  may  be 
required  for  eligibility  be  gradually  re- 
duced to  1  year  by  1970.  This  change 
does  not  represent  an  expansion  of  the 
program  or  a  significant  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  individual  State; 
and  it  will  simplify  administration  by 
eliminating  many  detailed  investigations 
of  residence. 

Second,  a  problem  of  increasing  pro- 
portions found  among  our  needy  citizens 
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jg  the  difficulty  some  have  in  properly 
Ijundling  the  money  which  they  receive 
from  a  public  welfare  agency.  Of  the 
more  than  2  million  recipients  of  old-age 
gBBtstance.  over  half  are  75  years  or 
(^r,  1  in  3  is  80  or  more,  and  1  in 
9  is  over  85.  One-third  are  confined 
to  their  homes  or  require  help  from 
others  because  of  physical  or  mental 
dlgability  and  almost  9  percent  are  in 
nursing  homes  and  other  institutions. 
Among  this  group  some  lose  their  as- 
sistance payments  through  f  orgetf  ulness ; 
others  are  defrauded  by  unscrupulous 
persons.  Obviously  many  of  these  aged 
beneficiaries  who  are  not  in  need  of 
legal  guardians,  should  nevertheless  have 
help  in  handling  their  money:  yet  cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  Federal  law  tend 
to  make  It  difficult  for  States  to  provide 
necessary  protective  services. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  old- 
age  assistance  program  be  modified  to 
permit  Federal  participation  in  protec- 
tive payments  made  to  a  third  party  in 
behalf  of  needy  aged  individuals.  This 
would  be  comparable  to  provisions 
adopted  last  year  for  dependent  children. 

Third,  many  of  our  older  people,  with 
very  limited  income,  live  in  rental  hous- 
ing which  falls  far  short  of  any  reason- 
able standard  of  health  or  safety.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  among  households 
beaded  by  a  person  65  years  of  age  or 
over  who  live  in  rented  housing,  nearly 
40  percent  are  In  quarters  classified  as 
substandard.  Yet  they  are  frequently 
charged  exorbitant  rents  for  this  housing. 

It  is  estimated  that  old-age  assistance 
payments  presently  going  into  payments 
of  rent  equal  some  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year— a  fourth  of  the  $2  billion  total 
that  is  expended  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  for  all  old-age  assistance. 
These  funds  should  not  subsidize  sub- 
standard housing.  The  establishment  of 
State  rental  housing  standards  is  long 
overdue.  I  therefore  recommend  that, 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  Federal 
grants  for  old-age  assistance,  a  State's 
plan  must  establish  and  maintain  stand- 
ards of  health  and  safety  for  housing 
rented  to  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance. There  is  a  precedent  for  such  a 
plan  requirement  in  the  1950  legislation 
which  required  the  establishment  of 
similar  standards  for  institutions. 

IV.    EMPLOY  MZKT   OPPORTtTNTnES 

The  Nation's  economic  development, 
coupled  with  the  growth  of  its  social  In- 
surance and  private  pension  plans,  has 
brought  to  our  aged  deserved  opportuni- 
ties for  leisvu-e  and  retirement.  While 
the  number  of  persons  65  and  over  has 
almost  doubled  since  1940,  only  13  per- 
cent are  now  in  the  labor  force — half 
the  1940  percentage. 

Retirement.  however,  should  be 
through  choice,  not  through  compulsion 
due  to  the  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities. For  many  of  our  aged,  social 
security  and  retirement  benefits  are  not 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  paycheck. 
Many  of  those  who  are  able  to  work  need 
to  work  and  want  to  work.  But,  often 
knowingly  and  sometimes  unwittingly. 
Industrialization  and  related  social  and 
economic  trends  have  progressively 
limited  the  possibilities  for  gainful  em- 
ployment for  many  of  our  older  citizens. 


The  gradual  decline  in  agricultural  em- 
ployment, for  example,  has  reduced  the 
traditional  job  opportunities  which  farm- 
ing once  provided  for  older  persons.  Em- 
ployment in  the  expanding  sectors  of 
our  economy  is  too  often  attended  by 
compulsory  retirement  programs  or  by 
age  discrimination  practices.  Older 
workers,  if  not  protected  by  seniority,  are 
among  the  first  to  be  laid  off — and  men 
65  and  older  are  twice  as  likely  to  re- 
main unemployed  for  26  weeks  or  more 
as  are  other  unemployed  workers. 

Denial  of  employment  opportunity  to 
older  persons  Is  a  personal  tragedy.  It 
is  also  a  national  extravagance,  wasteful 
of  human  resources.  No  economy  can 
reach  its  maximum  productivity  while 
failing  to  use  the  skills,  talents,  and  ex- 
F>erience  of  willing  workers. 

Rules  of  employment  that  are  based  on 
the  calendar  rather  than  upon  ability  are 
not  good  rules,  nor  are  they  realistic. 
Studies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show 
that  large  numbers  of  older  workers  can 
exceed  the  average  performance  of 
younger  workers,  and  with  added  steadi- 
ness, loyalty,  and  dep>endability. 

In  the  Federal  Government  a  number 
of  steps  are  being  taken  to  facilitate 
employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers. 

I  am  directing  each  agency  to  honor 
fully  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  offi- 
cial Federal  policy  to  evaluate  each  older 
applicant  or  employee  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  not  age.  I  am  asking  all  Federal 
agencies  to  review  their  current  policies 
and  practices  in  order  to  insure  that  full 
consideration  Is  given  to  the  skills  and 
experience  of  older  workers.  I  urge  all 
employers,  private  and  public,  to  adopt 
a  similar  policy. 

I  have  recommended  that  Congress 
increase  the  funds  for  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Service  so  that  the 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  Its 
counseling  and  placement  services, 
started  in  the  first  year  of  this  admin- 
istration, may  he  continued.  The  public 
employment  offices  will  continue  to  give 
special  attention  to  promoting  employ- 
ment and  employment  prospects  for 
older  workers. 

I  have  also  recommended  a  substan- 
tial expansion  in  funds  for  the  training 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act — both  enacted  with- 
in the  past  2  years.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  launch  this  year  a  series  of 
experimental  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  older  workers  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  training 
opportunities  in  their  communities  and 
to  test  new  classroom  and  counseling 
techniques. 

These  efforts  are  only  a  bare  begin- 
ning. Our  Nation  must  undertake  an 
imaginative  and  far-reaching  effort — in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
society — for  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches and  new  paths  to  the  employ- 
ment of  older  citizens.  This  will  require 
a  sharp  new  look  at  retirement  and  per- 
sonnel patterns,  part-time  work  oppor- 
tunities, restrictive  pension  plans,  pos- 
sible incentives  to  employers  and  a  host 
of  other  traditional  or  future  practices. 
To  give  impetus  to  this  nationwide  re- 


appraisal. I  propose  two  Immediate  ac- 
tions. 

First,  I  recommend  legislation  to 
establish  a  new  5-year  program  of  grants 
for  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  to  stimulate  needed  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  our  aged.  The 
Federal  Government  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  provide  up  to 
$10  million  per  year  on  a  matching  basis 
to  State  and  local  governments  or  ap- 
proved nonprofit  institutions  for  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  elderly  persons  in 
pro\'iding  needed  services.  They  would 
be  employed  In  such  activities  as  school 
lunch  hour  reUef,  child  care  in  centers 
for  working  mothers,  home  care  for  in- 
vaUds.  and  assistance  in  schools,  voca- 
tional training,  and  programs  to  prevent 
juvenile  deUnquency.  Precautions  would 
be  taken  to  insure  that  no  project  would 
result  in  any  displacement  of  present 
employees  and  that  wages  would  be  rea- 
sonably consistent  with  those  for  com- 
parable work  in  the  locality. 

Second,  I  have  directed  the  President's 
Council  on  Aging,  In  consultation  with 
private  organizations  and  citizens,  to 
undertake  a  searching  reappraisal  of 
problems  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  aged  and  to  report  to  me  by  Oc- 
tober 31, 1963,  on  what  action  is  desirable 
and  necessary. 

In  addition,  voluntary  service  by  older 
persons  can  both  demonstrate  their  con- 
tinued skill  and  provide  useful  activity 
for  those  retired  from  gainful  employ- 
ment but  anxious  to  make  use  of  their 
talents.  Ermctment  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  recommended  last  week  is 
urged  again  as  a  constructive  opportu- 
nity for  senior  citizens  to  serve  their 
local  conununitles. 

This  program  would  provide  an  ideal 
outlet  for  those  whose  energy,  idealism, 
and  ability  did  not  suddenly  end  in  re- 
tirement. In  the  labor  force  in  1960. 
there  were  more  than  6^  million  men 
and  women  60  years  of  age  or  older. 
They  included:  126.000  public  school- 
teachers, 25,000  lawyers.  3.000  dietitians, 
and  nutritionists.  18,000  college  faculty 
members,  12,000  social  welfare  and  rec- 
reation workers.  11,000  librarians. 
32,000  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
43,000  professional  nurses.  Many  of 
these  people  have  now  retired.  Others 
are  ready  to  retire  or  would  retire  if  they 
saw  further  useful  career  activity  ahead. 

The  Peace  Corps,  which  has  no  upper 
age  limit,  has  already  drawn  upon  this 
reservoir  of  talent — and  corpsmen  in 
their  sixties  and  seventies  are  today  serv- 
ing with  distinction  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America.  More  are  needed.  The 
proposed  National  Service  Corps  can 
also  use  retired  men  and  women  to  good 
advantage.  Retired  teachers,  for  ex- 
ample, have  the  freedom  which  would 
enable  them  to  travel  with  migrant 
workers  who  are  not  in  a  community 
long  enough  to  enter  their  children  in 
school.  The  patience  that  comes  with 
age  will  be  an  asset  in  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  mentally  ill 
This  program  can  be  particularly  help- 
ful to,  and  helped  by.  our  older  citizens. 

V.    HOUSING 

Adequate  housing  is  essential  to  a  full, 
satisfying  Ufe  for  all  age  groups  in  our 
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population.  The  elderly  have  special 
needs  for  housing  designed  to  sustain 
their  independence  ev«n  when  disability 
occurs,  and  to  promote  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  usefulness  in  later  years.  Yet 
millions  of  older  people  are  forced  to 
live  in  inferior  homes  because  they  can- 
not find  or  afford  better.  Nearly  half 
of  our  people  65  and  older,  it  has  been 
estimated,  live  in  substandard  housing 
or  in  housing  unsuited  to  their  special 
needs. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  taken  major 
strides  to  assist  in  providing  housing 
specially  designed  for  the  elderly.  Un- 
der the  three  special  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Hoiislng  and  Home  F'inance 
Agency — mortgage  insurance,  direct 
loans,  and  public  housing — commitments 
have  been  issued  for  the  construction  of 
49,000  units  of  specially  designed  housing 
for  the  elderly.  This  almost  tripled  the 
total  investment  in  special  housing  for 
the  aged  aided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, raising  it  from  $336  million  at  the 
end  of  calendar  1960  to  $950  million  at 
the  end  of  1962. 

The  following  steps  are  essential  this 
year: 

(a)  Direct  loan  assistance :  The  direct 
loan  program  for  housing  for  senior  citi- 
zens is  rapidly  using  up  all  available 
funds  under  existing  appropriations  and 
authorizations.  Moreover,  no  appro- 
priation has  yet  been  made  to  put  into 
operation  the  new  authority  provided 
last  fall  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricult\u-e 
to  make  loans  for  rental  housing  in  niral 
areas  for  elderly  persons  and  families  of 
low  and  moderate  incomes. 

To  expand  the  Federal  contribution 
toward  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
senior  citizens  through  direct  loans  I 
have  included  in  the  1964  budget  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  1963 
and  requested  a  further  increase  of  $125 
million  for  1964  in  appropriations  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  France  Agency.  I 
have  also  requested  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  1963  to  ini- 
tiate the  new  rental  housing  program  for 
elderly  persons  in  rural  areas  and  re- 
quested an  additional  $5  million  for  1964. 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  these 
requests. 

(b)  Group  residential  facilities:   For 
the  great  majority  of  the  Nation's  older 
people  the  years  of  retirement  should  be 
years  of  activity  and  self-reliance.    A 
substantial  minority,  however,  while  still 
relatively  independent,  require  modest 
assistance  in  one  or  more  major  aspects 
of  their  daily  living.    Many  have  be- 
come frail  physically  and  may  need  help 
in  preparing  meals,  caring  for  living 
quarters,  and  sometimes  limited  nursing. 
This  group  does  not  require  care  in 
restorative  niu-sing  homes  or  in  termi- 
nal custodial  facilities.    They  can  gen- 
erally walk  without  assistance,  eat  in  a 
dining  room  and  come  and  go  in  the 
community  with  considerable  independ- 
ence.   They  want  to  have  privacy,  but 
also  commimity  life  and  activity  within 
the  limits  of  their  capacity.    They  do 
not  wish  to  be  shunted  to  an  institution, 
but  often  they  have  used  up  their  re- 
sources, and  family  and  friends  are  not 
available   for   support.    What   they  do 
need  most  is  a  facility  with  housekeep- 


ing assistance,  central  food  service,  and 
minor  nursing  from  time  to  time.  The 
provision  of  such  facilities  would  defer 
for  many  years  the  much  more  expen- 
sive tjrpe  of  nursing  home  or  hospital 
care  which  would  otherwise  be  required. 
To  meet  the  special  needs  of  this 
group,  facilities  have  been  constructed  in 
many  communities,  and  many  more 
should  be  constructed.  Buch  buildings 
can  be  small,  with  facilities  for  group 
dining,  recreation  and  health  services; 
and  they  should  be  integrated  with  the 
various  community  resources  which  can 
sustain  and  encourage  independent  liv- 
ing as  long  as  possible.    I  am  requesting 

(a)  that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  construction  of  group  residences  suit- 
able for  older  families  and  individuals 
who  need  this  partial  personal  care,  and 

(b)  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  using  the  funds 
under  the  proposed  Senior  Citizen's  Act 
and  other  resources  already  available 
to  his  Department,  work  with  communi- 
ties to  assure  that  health  and  social 
services  are  provided  efficiently  for  the 
residents  of  such  facilities  in  accordance 
with  comprehensive  local  plans. 

(c)  Eligibility  of  single  elderly  persons 
for  moderate  income  housing :  One  of  the 
new  programs  authorized  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961  which  is  already  achiev- 
ing substantial  success  finances  rental 
housing,  at  below-market  rates  of  in- 
terest, for  families  whose  incomes  are 
not  low  enough  to  qualify  for  public 
housing,  but  not  high  enough  to  afford 
housing  financed  on  private  market 
terms.  This  program  is  providing  good 
housing  to  many  moderate  income  fami- 
lies of  all  ages  caught  in  the  income 
squeeze.  However,  under  the  law  it  is 
limited  to  families;  single  persons  are 
not  included.  About  half  of  Americas 
senior  citizens  are  in  a  single  or  widowed 
status  and  therefore  cannot  obtain  the 
benefits  of  such  housing.  Modification 
of  this  program  is  needed  If  it  is  to  serve 
them.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
amend  the  law  to  make  single  elderly 
persons  eligible,  if  they  otherwise  quali- 
fy, to  live  in  housing  financed  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(d)  Home  financing:  Many  of  the 
homes  of  our  older  citizens  require  mod- 
ernization or  rehabilitation.  Other  old- 
er citizens  need  or  prefer  to  sell  their 
homes  and  realize  their  Investment  in 
it.  Unfortunately,  such  actions  too  often 
involve  a  substantial  financial  sacrifice. 
I  am  directing  the  President's  Council  on 
Aging  to  study  these  problems  and  de- 
velop a  program  to  assist  older  citizens 
with  the  modernization,  rehabilitation, 
or  sale  of  their  individually  owned  homes, 
such  program  to  be  submitted  to  me  by 
October  31  of  this  year. 

VI.   COMMUNITT    ACTION 

The  heart  of  our  program  for  the  el- 
derly must  be  opportunity  for  and  actual 
service  to  our  older  citiaens  in  their 
home  communities.  The  loneliness  or 
apathy  which  exists  among  many  of  our 
aged  is  heightened  by  the  wall  of  inertia 
which  often  exists  between  them  and 
their  community. 

We  must  remove  this  wall  by  planned, 
comprehensive   action   to   stimulate  or 
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provide  not  only  opportunities  for  em 
ployment  and  community  services  by^ 
older  citizens  but  the  full  range  of  ^ 
various  facilities  and  services  which  acari 
individuals  need  for  comfortable  iS 
meaningful  life.  I  believe  that  in  «S 
State  government  specific  responsib^ 
should  be  clearly  assigned  for  stlmulau 
ing  and  coordinating  programs  on  agin*- 
and  that  every  locality  of  25.000  popuu' 
tion  or  above  should  make  similar  oroi 
vision,  possibly  in  th-  form  of  a  com 
munity  health  and  welfare  council  with 
a  strong  section  on  aging. 

The  Federal  Government  can  assume 
a  significant  leadership  role  in  stimulat 
ing  such  action.  To  do  this.  I  reconjl 
mend  a  5 -year  program  of  assistance  to 
State  and  local  agencies  and  voluntary 
organizations  for  planning  and  devel(^ 
ing  services;  for  research,  demonstration 
and  training  projects  leading  to  new  or 
improved  programs  to  aid  older  people 
and  for  construction,  renovation,  and 
equipment  of  public  and  nonprofit  mulu- 
purpose  activity  and  recreational  cei. 
ters  for  the  elderly. 

The  assistance  to  be  provided  under 
this  legislation  will  not  duplicate  other 
grant  programs;  indeed,  it  will  make 
possible  the  more  effective  use  of  grants 
for  such  purposes  as  health,  housing,  and 
other  services.  Developing  a  comprehen- 
sive community  plan  will  enable  com- 
munities to  discover  where  gaps  exlat, 
where  unnecessary  duplications  be. 
where  health  grants  are  most  needed, 
and  where  sound  social  service  or  adult 
education  or  senior  housing  develop- 
ments should  be  strengthened. 

Among  the  demonstration  projectj 
which  can  be  developed  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  the  establishment  of 
single,  one-stop  centralized  information 
and  referral  offices,  to  avoid  the  need  of 
an  aged  person  seeking  assistance  from 
as  many  as  a  dozen  agencies  before  find- 
ing the  particular  service  or  combination 
of  services  he  needs — and  the  construc- 
tion of  multipurpose  activity  centers  pro- 
viding older  people  with  educational  ex- 
periences promoting  health,  literacy,  and 
mental  alertness,  with  information  con- 
cerning available  commtmity  services, 
and  with  an  opportunity  to  volunteer  for 
helping  others  in  a  variety  of  commu- 
nity programs. 

The  legislation  is  of  real  importance 
to  our  older  citizens,  and  to  the  State 
and  local  agencies  which  can  be 
strengthened  by  it.  I  strongly  urge  its 
enactment. 

VII.    OTHER    LEOISLATION 

Other  measures  previously  recom- 
mended and  not  specifically  designed  for 
older  citizens  can  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  them.     For  example: 

Too  many  senior  citizens  are  wasting 
away  in  obsolete  mental  institutions 
without  adequate  treatment  or  care. 
The  mental  health  program  previously 
recommended  can  help  restore  many  of 
them  to  their  communities  and  homes. 

Too  many  elderly  people  with  small 
incomes  skimp  on  food  at  a  time  when 
their  health  requires  greater  quantity, 
variety,  and  balance  in  their  diets.  The 
pilot  food  stamp  program  recommended 
in  my  farm  message  could  improve  their 
nutrition  and  health. 
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of  the  more  than  17  Mi  million  persons 
iiM(i  65  and  over,  about  14  million  did 
not  finish  high  school,  some  6  million 
nf  these  did  not  finish  grade  school  and 
gyer  1  million  received  no  education  at 
ijl.  The  comprehensive  education  pro- 
Q^  previously  recommended  would 
ojoourage  Federal-State  programs  of 
-gneral  university  extension  for  those 
previously  unable  to  take  college  courses, 
^  adult  basic  education  for  those  who 
gj«  considered  to  be  functionally 
illiterate.  The  largest  percentage  of 
Illiteracy  still  existing  in  this  country  is 
found  among  men  and  women  65  and 
over.  To  gain  the  ability  to  read  and 
irrlte  could  bring  them  a  new  vision  of 
the  world  in  their  later  years.  Increased 
library  services  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram would  also  be  of  particular  interest 
to  older  people. 

Knally.  the  District  of  Columbia 
diould  make  every  effort  to  take  full 
advantage  of  Federal  legislation  aiding 
icnlor  citizens.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  be 
a  leader  and  a  model  in  its  community 
ifplnr  citizen  program. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  aged  have  not  been  singled  out 
m  this  special  message  to  segregate  them 
from  other  citizens.  Rather,  I  have 
(ought  to  emphasize  the  important  val- 
ues that  can  accrue  to  us  as  a  nation  if 
we  would  but  recognize  fully  the  facts 
concerning  our  older  citizens — their 
numbers,  their  situation  in  the  modem 
world,  and  their  unutilized  potential. 

Our  national  record  in  providing  for 
our  aged  is  a  proud  and  hopeful  one. 
But  It  can  and  must  Improve.  We  can 
eontlnue  to  move  forward — by  building 
needed  Federal  programs — by  developing 
means  for  comprehensive  action  in  our 
ecunmunities — and  by  doing  all  we  can, 
as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  to  enable 
our  senior  citizens  to  achieve  both  a 
better  standard  of  life  and  a  more  active, 
useful,  and  meaningful  role  in  a  society 
that  owes  them  much  and  can  still  learn 
much  from  them. 

John  F.  "Kxvvtdy. 

Thi  WnrrE  House,  February  21,  1963. 


on  the  Committee  on  V^aya  and  Means, 
Rouse  of  RepresentaUvee.  today  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  the  ad- 
ministration hospital  insurance  proposal. 
Immediately  after  receipt  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  President  Kennedy's  spe- 
cial message  which  Included  this  subject. 

Congressman  Kmo  expressed  his  inten- 
tion diligently  to  work  for  early  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  favorable  action  would  be  taken  on 
the  bill  by  the  Committee  and  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  the  end  of  the  Ist 
session  of  this  Congress. 

Congressman  King  stated:  "I  am  again 
happy  to  introduce  President  Kennedy's  hos- 
pital insiu-ance  proposal,  and  I  intend  to 
press  for  expeditious  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and   in   the   House  of  Representatives. 

"I  trust,  with  the  many  months  that  have 
passed  since  the  substance  of  this  proposal 
to  provide  hospitalization  instirance  under 
the  social  secxirlty  insurance  system  was 
originally  proposed,  that  aU  Interested 
parties  are  now  prepared  to  view  the  pro- 
posal objectively  and  dispassionately  with- 
out name  calling,  platitudes,  political  ma- 
neuvering, and  shibboleths  which  have 
attended  its  prior  consideration.  If  viewed  In 
this  Ught  there  can  be.  In  my  Judgment, 
only  one  answer  and  that  Is  early  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  proposal  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

"As  I  said  of  the  administration  proposal 
in  the  last  Congress,  It  represented  less  than 
many  Individuals  might  wish  to  have  In- 
cluded, but  at  the  same  time  it  represented 
far  more  than  other  individuals  or  inter- 
ests wanted  to  Include.  The  same  thing 
Is  true  of  this  proposal  that  I  have  today 
Introduced.  However,  there  has  been  an 
opportunity  to  add  further  refinements  and 
to  make  changes  which  the  President  and 
I  think  Improve  this  proposal.  I  might 
point  out  that  there  certainly  has  been 
ample  opporttinlty  during  the  past  several 
years  for  all  Interested  Individuals  to  thor- 
oughly consider  what  is  involved.  I  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  expeditious 
consideration  and  favorable  action  at  an 
early  date." 

There  follows  a  sumraary  of  the  provisions 
oontAlned  In  HJt.  3920,  the  Hospital  In- 
surance Act  ot  1963,  as  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 


ANNOUNCINa  INTRODUCTION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL  IN- 
SURANCE PROPOSAL 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD,  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  will 
make  more  than  two  pages.  I  have 
an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer  of 
$750.  Notwithstanding,  I  request  it  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Hon.    Cecil    R.    Kino.    Democrat,    or    Cali- 
fornia, Ranking   Democratic  Member  on 
THi    CouurrrEK    on    Wats    and    Mxans, 
HousK    or    Reprrsemtatives.    Announces 
Introduction  or  Administration  HosprTAL 
iNstTRANCR  Proposai..  HJl.  3920,  the  Hos- 
rn-AL  Insttraiccs  Act  or  1963 

Congressmen  Cscn-  R.  King,  Democrat,  of 
California,  the  ranking  Democratic  member 


Brief  Sitmmart  or  PxopofiES  Hospital 
Insttrance  Act  or  1963 

PERSONS    ENTITLED 

Protection  would  be  provided  against  the 
cost  of  lni>atient  hospital,  outpatient  hospi- 
tal diagnostic,  skilled  nursing  home,  and 
home  health  services  for  people  age  65  and 
over  who  are  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
program  or  under  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  The  number  of  people  past  age  65 
who  would  be  Included  In  this  way  is  esti- 
mated at  15*4  million  as  of  January  1.  1965. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  essentially  all  people  who  are  now 
65  and  over,  or  who  will  reach  65  in  the  next 
few  years  but  who  are  not  eligible  for  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits,  to 
have  the  same  protection.  <Thls  provision 
would  not  apply  to  aliens  with  relatively 
short  residence  in  the  United  States  or  to 
active  or  retired  Federal  employees  who  have 
the  opportunity  for  protection  under  their 
own  health  Insurance  plans.)  The  cost  of 
this  provision  would  be  met  from  general 
revenues.  Men  and  women  who  will  reach 
age  65  before  1967  and  who  do  not  meet  the 
regular  insured  status  requirements  of  the 
social  security  system  would  be  deemed  In- 
sured for  the  hospital  and  related  benefits. 
Uninsured  people  who  reach  age  65  after 
1966  would  need,  to  be  Insured  for  hospital 


Insurance  protection,  three  quarters  of  cov- 
erage for  each  year  elai>slng  after  1964  azul 
before  a«e  66.  The  provision  would  wash 
out  in  1970  for  women  and  1972  for  men,  be- 
cause at  those  points  the  regular  Incured 
status  provisions  wovild  be  more  liberal. 
About  2Vi  million  persons  would  be  covered 
In  this  way  as  of  January  1,  1965. 

SCOPR    AND    DURATION    Or    BZNEnTB    PROVIDID 

The  services  for  which  payment  would  be 
made  under  the  bill  include: 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to 
either  46  days  with  no  deductible.  90  days 
with  a  deductible  amoxint  of  $10  a  day  for 
the  first  9  dajrs  (with  a  minimum  of  $30) ,  or 
180  days  with  a  deductible  amount  equal  to 
the  average  cost  of  2^^  days  of  hosplUl  care. 
as  elected  by  the  beneficiary  (faUure  to 
specifically  elect  the  45-day  option  or  the 
180-day  option  would  be  deemed  an  election 
Of  the  90-day  option ) ;  hospital  services 
would  Include  all  those  customarily  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital  for  Its  Inpatients;  pay- 
ment would  not  be  made  for  the  hospital 
services  of  physicians  except  those  In  the 
fields  of  pathology,  radiology,  physical  medi- 
cine, and  anesthesiology  provided  by  or  un- 
der arrangements  made  by  the  hospital,  or 
services  provided  by  an  Intern  or  realdent- 
In-tralnlng  under  an  approved  teaching  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Skilled  nursing  home  services  furnished 
in  nursing  facilities  that  are  affiliated  with 
hospitals,  after  the  patient  is  transferred 
from  a  hospital,  for  up  to  180  days. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
as  required,  subject  to  a  #20  deductible 
amount  for  diagnostic  services  furnished 
within  a  so-day  period. 

4.  Home  health  services  for  up  to  240  visits 
during  a  calendar  year;  these  services  would 
Include  Intermittent  nursing  care,  therapy, 
and  the  part-time  services  of  a  home  health 
aid. 

No  service  would  be  covered  as  a  nursing 
home,  outpatient  diagnostic,  or  home  health 
service  If  it  coxUd  not  be  covered  as  an  In- 
patient hospital  service. 

An  individual  would  be  eUglble  for  the 
number  of  days  of  hospital  care  provided 
under  the  option  he  elects  and  180  days  of 
sklUed  nursing  facUity  services  In  each  bene- 
fit i)erk>d.  A  new  benefit  period  oould  not 
begin  untU  90  days  had  elapsed  In  which 
the  patient  was  neither  in  a  hospital  nor 
In  a  skUIed  nursing  facility.  The  90  days 
need  not  be  consecutive,  but  they  must  fall 
within  a  period  of  not  more  than  180  con- 
secutive days  beginning  with  the  start  of  his 
most  recent  benefit  period. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  study, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  profes- 
sional organizations,  ways  of  Increasing  the 
avallabUlty  of  skilled  nursing  facility  care. 
On  the  basis  of  such  study,  the  Secretary 
may  authorise  the  participation  of  facilities 
which,  though  not  afflUated  with  hospitals, 
operate  under  conditions  assuring  tb»  pro- 
vision of  a  good  qtiaUty  of  care,  provided  such 
action  does  not  create  an  actuarial  Imbalance 
In  the  trust  fund. 

FREE    CHOICE    OT    PHYSICIAN    AND    HOSPITAL 

Under  the  hUl,  no  change  would  be  made 
in  the  freedom  of  choice  of  physician  and 
hospital.  No  service  performed  by  any  phy- 
sician at  either  home  or  office,  and  no  fee 
he  charges  for  such  services,  would  be  In- 
volved or  affected.  No  Buj>ervlslon  or  control 
over  the  practice  of  medicine  by  any  physi- 
cian or  over  the  manner  in  which  servloes 
are  provided   by  any  hospital  Is  permitted. 

BASIS    or    REIMBURSEMENT 

Payment  of  bUls  for  hospital  and  related 
services  would  be  made  in  generally  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  customary  In  Blue  Cross 
plans.  Payments  to  the  providers  of  service 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  refisonable 
cost  Incurred  In  providing  care  for  bene- 
ficiaries. The  amount  paid  under  the  pro- 
gram would  be  payment  In  full  for  covered 
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terrices,  except,  of  coiu-se,  that  the  provider 
could  charge  the  patient  the  deductible 
unounta  and  extra  chargee  for  a  prlrate 
room,  unless  medically  necessary,  or  private 
duty  nursing. 

ADMIMISTSATIOM 

Beq>onalblllty  for  adminUtratlon  of  the 
program  (except  for  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants and  pensioners)  would  rest  with 
the  Secretary.  Considerable  reliance  would 
be  placed  upon  the  States  to  assure  that 
local  conditions  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Ilie  Secretary  woiUd  consult  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  and  recognized 
national  accrediting  bodies  In  formulating 
the  conditions  of  participation  for  providers 
Of  service.  Provision  would  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  which 
would  advise  the  Secretary  on  policy  matters 
In  connection  with  administration.     In  order 

to  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the  program, 
providers  ot  service  would  have  to  meet 
specified  conditions  to  assure  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  beneficiaries  but  these  condi- 
tions could  not  be  more  strict  than  those 
reqxilred  for  accreditation  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Accreditation  of  Hoepltals 
woiild  oe  accepted  as  meeting  all  require- 
ments for  hospital  participation  save  the 
requirement  that  it  have  a  utilization  re- 
view plan. 

PASTIC3PATION  OF  FUVATX  OBCANIZATION8 
Any  group  of  hospitals — or  group  of  other 
providers  of  covered  services — could  desig- 
nate a  private  organization  of  their  own 
choice,  such  as  Blue  Cross,  to  receive  bills  for 
services  and  to  pay  these  bills  for  whichever 
of  their  members  prefer  such  an  arrange- 
ment. The  Secretary  would  be  able  to  dele- 
gate certain  administrative  functions  to  such 
designated  organizations.  These  adminis- 
trative f\inctlons  could  include  reviewing 
hospital  fiscal  records  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  cost  of  services,  and  act- 
ing as  a  center  for  communicating  and 
interpreting  payment  procedures  to  hos- 
pitals. 

OPTION     TO    IMOIVIDUAt,     TO     OBTAIN     PRIVATS 
INSmiANCK 

The  Secetary  woiUd  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  and  furnish  assistance  to  provid- 
ers, Insm-ance  carriers,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare  organicsations  in  order  to 
encourage  and  help  them  to  develc^  and 
make  generally  available  to  the  aged  supple- 
mentary private  insurance  protection. 

FINANCING 

The     social     security    contribution     rates 
would  be  increased  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
on  employers  and  one-fourth  of  1  percent  on 
employees  and  four-tenths  of  1  percent  for 
the   self-employed;   the  amount  of  annvial 
earnings  subject  to  the  tax  and  creditable  for 
social    security    monthly   benefits   would  be 
increased    from    $4,800    to    $5,200    a    year. 
Raising  the  amount  of  earnings  creditable 
tot    benefits    would    Improve    the    benefit 
structure  of  the  system  generally  and  would 
also  provide    additional    Income    which   to- 
gether with  the  Income  from  the  contribu- 
tion rate  Increase  would  fully  meet  all  the 
costs    of    the    hospital    insurance    program. 
The  cost  of  providing  hospital  and  related 
benefits  to  people  who  do  not  meet  the  reg- 
ular social  security  Insured  status  require- 
ments would  be  met  from  general  revenues. 
A    separate   hospital    insurance    trust    fund 
would  be  established  for  the  program.     The 
long-range  cost  at  the  program  is  estimated 
to  be  0.68  percent  of  payroll,  which  is  bal- 
anced by  the  estimated  income  from  the  new 
financing. 

FuaTHxa    Statimxnt    on    the    AoMrniffraA- 
TioN's  Hospitai,  Insukancx  Bill 
The  President  has  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  provide  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  for  persons  aged  66  and  over 


through  the  social  Insurance  system.  The 
problem  that  the  proposal  would  meet  is 
grave  and  presses  for  solution.  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  that  the  bill  has  today 
been  introduced  which  embodies  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  President. 

NZKD  FOE  RXAI.TH  PROTECTION 

Today,  few  people  reaching  retirement 
age  are  free  of  the  haunting  fear  that  an 
expensive  hospital  stay  will  wipe  out  their 
savings  and,  after  a  lifetime  of  independ- 
ence, force  them  to  accept  public  assistance, 
private  charity,  or  dependence  on  their 
Children.  The  harsh  medical  and  economic 
realities  that  underlie  this  problem  can  be 
stated  quite  simply.  First,  old  people  need 
three  times  as  much  hospital  care  as  younger 
people.  Each  year,  one  out  of  every  six  aged 
people  is  hospitalized.  Nine  out  of  ten  older 
people  are  hospitalized  at  least  once  after 
reaching  age  65;  most  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  two  or  more  hospital  stays  in  old  age. 
And  the  flgxires  on  income  and  assets 
are  no  less  disturbing.  One-half  of  all  aged 
couples  have  less  than  $2,500  In  annual  in- 
come. The  average  aged  person  living 
alone — retired  or  not — has  an  Income  of  not 
much  over  $1,000  per  year,  some  60  percent 
short  of  being  enough  to  provide  a  modest 
budget  for  a  single  retired  person.  Al- 
though many  older  people  have  equity  in 
a  home,  one-third  have  less  than  $100  In 
liquid  assets. 

These  facts  are  borne  out  by  the  much- 
publicized  study  that  wm  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Michigan. 

And  it  Is  not  only  the  very  poor  older  per- 
son whose  economic  security  is  threatened 
by  ill  health.  When  serious  Ulness  occurs 
with  such  frequency  after  65  that  the  aver- 
age couple  can  expect  five  periods  of  hos- 
pitalization between  65  and  death,  ill  health 
threatens  the  financial  Independence  of  even 
the  relatively  few  older  people  who  might 
be  considered  fairly  weU  off.  With  health 
care  costs  continuing  to  rise  and  the  financial 
resources  of  the  aged  rising  much  more  slow- 
ly, the  problem  of  meeting  these  costs  In 
old  age  can  only  become  more  difflcxut. 

INADKQUACIZS  OF  PRIVATI  XNSXnUNCK 

Private  insurance  alone  cannot  solve  the 
problem  that  the  aged  face  In  financing  their 
health  costs.  This  U  a  matter  of  simple 
mathematics.  The  fact  that  old  people  have 
high  health  costs  makes  them  a  high-risk 
gn"oup;  It  costs  more  to  Insure  them.  The 
other  side  of  the  dilemma  Is  that,  generally 
speaking,  old  people — even  those  who  would 
be  accepted  for  Insurance — cannot  afford  to 
buy  adequate  health  insxiraace.  The  gap 
between  the  cost  of  health  Insurance  in 
old  age  and  the  Incomes  of  the  elderly  Is 
widened  by  the  fact  that  low-cost  group 
insurance  generally  is  not  available  to  the 
aged.  This  means  that  many  elderly  people 
must  buy  their  health  insurance  on  an 
Indlvidxxal  basis,  a  type  of  coverage  that  can 
cost  twice  as  much  as  group  coverage  offering 
identical  protection. 

Even  the  much-heralded  nonprofit  Blue 
Cross  plans  for  the  elderly  that  recently  be- 
came available  offer  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. In  eight  States,  Blue  Cross  coverage 
costs  the  elderly  person  $150  or  more  a  year — 
$300  per  year  or  more  for  a  couple. 

It  Is  certainly  not  hard  to  understand  why 
only  about  half  of  the  aged  have  health  In- 
sxirance  of  any  kind  and  why  In  many  cases 
the  coverage  is  so  restricted.  Surveys  show 
that  the  elderly  people  who  have  health  in- 
surance tend  to  be  the  younger  and  healthier 
members  of  the  aged  group  who  have  In- 
comes that  are  above  the  average  for  older 
people.  Thus,  further  expansion  of  private 
health  Insurance  for  the  elderly,  if  it  is  to 
occur,  must  cope  with  the  problem  of  Insur- 
ing those  who  have  lower  incomes  and  those 
in  ill  health,  the  very  people  least  able  to 
pay  for  insurance  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  poorest  Insurance  risks. 
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Thus,  another  fact  that  Is  now  weU  m^v 
llshed  U  that  private  insurance  alone  clm!^ 
solve  the  problem  that  the  aged  face  i^T^ 
nanclng  their  health  costs.  ''" 

INADKQUACns  OF  MXANS-TKST  PEOCXAltt 

Most  Americans  would  agree  that  medwi 
assistance  for  the  aged  cannot  and  wlutSU 
solve  the  problem  of  financing  health  o^*! 
in  old  age.  It  is  now  2  V4  years  slnce^ 
enactment  of  the  legislation  which  n«V 
Federal  grants  available  to  help  the  8taS! 
establish  programs  of  medical  asslBtanoT^ 
the  aged.  Yet.  only  half  of  the  States  h«»I 
established  any  kind  of  a  program  of  medi«j 
assistance  for  their  aged  residents  un^ 
the  MAA  law;  and  most  of  those  that  h»« 
been  set  up  are  quite  ineffective. 

In  November  1962  only  112,000  elderi. 
people  were  getting  help  under  these  dku 
grams,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  aged  w^ 
have  low  Incomes  and  high  medical  ecu 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  payments  wm 
concentrated  in  California  and  two  ot^ 
high-income  States— Massachusetts  and  Ne» 
York.  Generally,  very  lltUe  has  been  don! 
In  the  States  with  lower  Income  and  greatB 
need.  These  other  States  certainly  want  to 
do  the  best  possible  Job  In  meeting  the  ne««ii 
of  their  elderly  residents,  and  the  Fedo>«i 
Government  puts  no  strings  on  the  subetan 
tlal  financial  help  it  wiU  provide.  In  f»ct 
the  MAA  legislation  does  not  even  put  an' 
upper  limit  on  the  matching  funds  that  could 
be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 

The  reason  that  the  MAA  leglsUtion  hw 
fallen  so  far  short  of  its  objective  Is  that  the 
States  do  not  have  their  part  of  the  monn 
necessary  to  do  a  good  Job  and  there  U  no 
indication  that  large  new  State  revenue 
sources  will  suddenly  open  up.  The  financial 
burden  on  the  States,  U  all  were  to  develop 
full-fiedged  MAA  programs,  would  be  enor 
mous.  They  would  have  to  raise  fundi 
amounting  to  about  three  times  as  much 
as  they  are  now  spending  for  medical  care 
under  both  the  new  medical  assistance  lor 
the  aged  programs  and  under  the  venda 
payment  provisions  which  have  been  a  part 
of  the  old-age  asslstence  programs  for  more 
than  10  years. 

In  any  case,  the  problem  is  not  primarily 
that  of  the  very  poor — the  group  helped  by 
public  assistance.  The  problem  of  meeting 
the  cost  of  medical  care  in  old  age  hiu  hard 
at  the  great  majority  of  older  people  who 
are  neither  rich  nor  very  poor.  It  exliti 
for  those  of  average  Income  and  those  of 
above-average  Income.  Very  few  Indeed  an 
those  who  reach  retirement  age  with  aufll- 
cient  resources  to  be  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  pay  for  aU  the  health  care 
they  will  need  in  the  years  from  retirement 
to  death.  Giving  assistance  to  people  who 
are  already  reduced  to  pwverty  is  neceeeary. 
but  the  prevention  of  dependency  la  cer- 
tainly more  in  line  with  the  aspiratlona  ot 
the  American  people. 

INABXQUACT    OF    MONTHLY    BENSFTrS 

Monthly  cash  social  seciu-ity  benefits  can 
go  far  In  meeting  regular  and  recurring  ex- 
penses like  those  for  food,  clothing,  and  rent. 
But  even  If  these  cash  benefits  were  a  good 
deal  higher  than  they  are,  they  would  be  in- 
effective in  solving  the  problem  the  aged 
have  in  meeting  their  health  costs.  Health 
costs  are  not  evenly  distributed  from  month 
to  month  or  even  from  year  to  year.  A  per- 
son over  65  may  have  no  appreciable  health 
costs  for  several  years  and  then  in  a  short 
time  have  health  costs  running  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

It  Is  not  desirable,  even  If  It  were  possible, 
to  Increase  the  social  security  cash  benefit 
sufficiently  to  cover  such  large  expenses.  The 
obvious  solution  is  to  even  out  this  expense 
over  time  and  to  spread  It  over  both  the 
sick  and  the  well.  The  only  way  to  achieve 
this  Is  through  Insurance.  And  that  of 
course  Is  all  that  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
proposes  to  do. 
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thb  SOCIAL  SECuamr  approach 

The  prc^josal  would  add  hospital  insurance 
itfotectlon  to  the  retirement  income  protec- 
^n  of  social  security.  In  the  past,  we  have 
j^jjied  social  security  benefits,  for  those  who 
-ere  already  on  the  rolls  as  well  as  for  fu- 
T^  beneficiaries.  The  coverage  under  the 
oropoeal  of  past  contributors  to  the  system 
-bo  are  now  old  Is  based  solidly  on  past 
precedent. 

After  passage  of  the  proposal,  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  would  be  entitled  to  at 
least  the  minimum  cash  benefit  and  a  hos- 
pital Insurance  policy.  Above  this  minimum, 
Uie  benefits  would  vary,  of  course,  In  relation 
to  pajst  earnings.  The  proposal  differs  from 
paat  Increases  In  social  security  benefits  only 
In  that  the  security  of  the  aged  demands 
that  the  next  increase  In  the  mlnln\um  pro- 
tection under  social  security  be  In  the  form 
of  hospital  Insurance. 

Social  security  is  an  effective  Instrument 
Jot  the  purpose  at  hand,  because  under  it 
people  earn  protection  for  their  later  years 
by  contributing  to  social  security  while  they 
tit  working  and  are  best  off.  Thus,  social 
gecurlty  can  relieve  the  elderly  person  of  the 
burden  of  hospital  insurance  costs  on  his  re- 
tirement Income. 

Under  social  security  hospital  Insurance, 
there  wovUd  be  no  requirement  that  the 
elderly  submit  to  Investigation  of  their 
needs  and  resources,  or  that  their  children 
aubmit  to  such  an  Investigation,  as  happens 
under  public  assistance.  Nor  would  the  pro- 
posed social  security  protection  be  denied  to 
residents  of  any  State. 

BfOOtTXACCMENT    OF    PERSONAL    RKSPONSIBILITT 

The  tJjsence  of  any  means  test  or  Income 
teat  in  social  security  is  one  reason  why  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  suppKjrt 
the  social  security  program.  Current  work- 
er* know  the  social  security  taxes  they  pay 
are  going  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  benefits 
that  will  be  available  to  them  in  retirement 
regardless  of  what  they  may  be  able  to  add 
to  these  benefits  in  terms  of  private  pen- 
ilona  or  Individual  savings.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  the  social  security 
program;  that  It  Is  a  base  to  which  people 
can  add  other  forms  of  protection  on  their 
own  through  voluntary  effort.  This  Is  the 
basla  of  the  great  partnership  that  exists  to- 
day between  the  social  security  program  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  private  pension 
plans.  Any  income  test  or  means  test  de- 
stroys this  partnership,  for  under  such  tests 
one  loses  rights  to  payments  in  proportion 
to  one's  success  in  securing  private  pension 
protection  or  in  acctimulating  Individual 
savings.  Thus  an  Income  test  is  a  disincen- 
tive to  Individual  voluntwy  effort  and  to 
saving 

All  of  this  Is  exactly  as  true  In  the  area  of 
benefits  covering  hospital  coets  as  It  Is  in  the 
caae  of  cash  benefits.  If  we  provide  hospi- 
tal Insurance  protection  for  the  aged,  the  in- 
dividual will  be  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
his  social  security  hospital  Insurance  protec- 
tion will  be  available  to  him  whatever  re- 
sources he  may  have.  The  worker  will  have 
every  Incentive  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tion for  himself,  and  he  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  so. 

THE     PROPOSAL 

Like  the  bill  In  the  last  Congress,  this  pro- 
posal Is  focused  on  hospital  services  because 
an  illness  that  necessitates  hospitalization  is 
usually  the  most  costly.  The  medical  ex- 
penses for  aged  people  who  are  hospitalized 
are  about  five  times  greater  than  the  medi- 
cal bills  of  aged  people  who  are  not  hospi- 
talized. And  among  the  aged,  hospitaliza- 
tion is  very  likely  to  occur;  9  out  of  every 
10  persons  who  reach  age  65  will  be  hospital- 
ized at  least  once  before  they  die,  and  2  out 
of  3  will  be  hospitalized  two  or  more  times. 

As  In  H.R.  4222  of  the  last  Congress, 
physicians'  fees  would  not  be  paid  for  un- 
der   the    proposal.     Payment    of    physicians' 


fees  would  require  financial  arrangements 
which  are  opposed  by  most  physicians. 
Moreover,  the  proposed  program  would  ap- 
ply its  benefits  to  cases  of  Illness  which 
generally  require  large  expenditures  rather 
than  to  the  occasional  drug  bill  or  doctor 
visit.  Thus,  it  would  provide  relief  in  situ- 
ations where  medical  costs  are  highest. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
the  proposal  is  that  it  covers  alternatives 
to  Inpatient  hospital  care.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  payment  for  services  provided 
by  hospital-related  eicllled  nursing  facilities. 

for  visiting  nurse  services  and  other  home 
health  care,  and  for  outpatient  hospital  di- 
agnostic studies  In  order  to  promote  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  use  of  existing 
health  care  facilities. 

In  providing  for  pa>-ment  for  these  alter- 
native services,  the  proposed  program  would 
reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  health  professions 
to  reserve  hospital  beds  for  acute  Illnesses 
requiring  intensive  treatment  that  can  be 
provided  only   In   a   hospital. 

The  hospital  Insurance  system  would  be 
financed  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  safeguards  as  apply  to  the  present  so- 
cial security  program.  Let  me  read  you  a 
short  excerpt  from  the  January  1,  1959,  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity Financing:  "The  Council  finds  that  the 
present  method  of  financing  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  liability  insurance  program  is 
sound,  pratlcal.  and  appropriate  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best 
available  cost  estimates,  that  the  contribu- 
tion schedule  enacted  into  law  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  makes  adequate  provi- 
sions for  financing  the  program  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis." 

The  benefits  of  the  proposal  would  be  fi- 
nanced on  the  same  sound  actuarial  basis. 
The  cost  calculations  have  been  carefully  de- 
veloped by  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  actuary's  esti- 
'  mates  are  based  on  assumptions  and  meth- 
odology consistent  with  those  used  for  the 
present  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance program.  Under  H.R.  3920.  the 
social  security  contribution  rates  would  be 
Increased  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  each 
for  employers  and  employees,  and  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  for  the  self-employed; 
the  taxable  earnings  base  would  be  in- 
creased from  $4,800  to  $5,200  a  year.  Rais- 
ing the  earnings  base  would  Improve  the 
benefit  structure  of  the  system  generally  and 
would  also  provide  additional  Income  which, 
together  with  the  income  from  the  con- 
tribution rate  Increase,  would  fully  meet  all 
hospital  Insurance  costs. 

Although  a  detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
posal will  be  submitted  for  the  record,  there 
follows  a  brief  review  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  major  changes  from  H.R.  4222  of  the 
87th  Congress  that  are  embodied  in  H.R. 
3920. 

THE  UNINStmED 

One  of  the  Important  advantages  of  H.R. 
3920  is  that  it  gives  protection  to  practically 
all  of  our  17  Vi  million  aged  population — not 
Just  those  who  are  eligible  for  cash  benefits 
under  the  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement programs.  The  proposal  would  pro- 
vide hospital  benefit  protection  to  almost  2>'i 
million  people  65  and  over  who  have  not 
worked  long  enough  under  the  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  program  to  be  Insured 
under  either  of  those  systems  and  who  are 
not  eligible  for  health  insurance  as  active 
or  retired  Federal  civilian  employees. 

The  provision  under  which  hospital  bene- 
fits would  be  made  available  to  people  who 
are  not  outside  the  social  insurance  system 
is  a  transitional  one.  It  is  designed  to  wash 
out  in  few  years,  so  that  people  who  reach 
age  65  In  coming  years  will  have  had  to 
contribute  during  their  working  years  to 
social  security  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
hospital  benefits. 


The  cost  of  hospital  benefits  for  people  not 
eligible  for  cash  benefits  under  the  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  programs 
would  be  borne  by  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  no 
social  security  tax  money  would  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  hospital  benefits  of  these  aged 
people.  Thus  H.R.  3920  would  provide  mean- 
ingful basic  protection  against  hospital  costs 
for  virtually  all  of  our  senior  citizens  and, 
at  the  same  time,  maintain  the  principle 
that  social  security  benefits  should  be  re- 
served  ror  social   security  contributors. 

INDIVIDUAL   OPTION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give  bene- 
ficiaries an  opportunity  to  select  any  one  of 
three  forms  of  hospital  Insurance  protection. 
Under  one  option,  a  beneficiary  would  be  pro- 
tected   against    hospital    costs    for    up    to   90 

days  during  any  period  of  Illness  subject  to 
a  deductible  amount  equal  to  $10  per  day 
(With  a  minimum  of  $20)  for  the  first  9  days 
of  the  individual's  hospital  stay.  Under  the 
second  option,  the  beneficiary  could  elect  to 
be  protected  for  a  maximum  of  45  days  of 
hospital  care  with  no  provision  for  a  deduct- 
ible. A  beneficiary  who  took  the  third  op- 
tion could  receive  benefits  for  up  to  180  days 
of  hospital  care  during  any  period  of  illness, 
with  a  deductible  amount  equal  to  21/^  times 
the  average  per  diem  cost  of  hospital  care. 

A  great  variety  of  private  insurance  poli- 
cies would  fit  into  one  of  the  three  benefit 
packages  that  would  be  available  to  the  el- 
derly. By  giving  beneficiaries  a  choice 
between  three  different  coverages,  the  pro- 
posal would  greatly  facilitate  private  Insur- 
ance supplementation  of  the  basic  social 
security  health  Insurance. 

The  proposal  contains  an  additional  pro- 
vision which  is  designed  to  stimulate  the 
development  and  availability  of  private  sup- 
plementary insurance  for  the  aged.  Under 
the  bill,  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
providers,  Instirance  carriers  and  public  and 
private  welfare  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  assisting  them  in  the  de- 
velopment and  provision  of  supplementary 
protection. 

RELIANCE     ON     PRIVATE    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
specific  statutory  authority  to  delegate  some 
of  the  more  sensitive  administrative  func- 
tions to  Blue  Cross  and  similar  voluntary 
organizations  that  are  experienced  In  dealing 
with  hospitals  and  other  providers  of  serv- 
ices. These  administrative  functions  would 
Include  reviewing  hospital  fiscal  records  as 
a  part  of  the  determination  of  the  cost  of 
services,  and  acting  as  a  center  for  com- 
municating and  interpreting  payment  pro- 
cedures to  hospitals.  Those  who  are 
concerned  that  Government  might  try  to 
Intervene  In  hospital  affairs  will  feel  much 
more  comfortable  with  such  organizations 
serving  as  Intermediaries  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  providers  of  services. 

SEPARATE  TRUST  FUND 

The  new  proposal  Includes  a  provision  for 
a  separate  hospital  insurance  trust  fund. 
Some  people  were  concerned  about  the  in- 
termingling of  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  funds  with  hospital 
insurance  funds  even  though  separate  ac- 
counts would  have  been  maintained.  The 
provision  for  separate  trust  funds  makes 
clear  that  funds  will  not  be  transferable 
from  one  program  to  another. 

HOSPITAL    STANDARDS 

The  proposed  legislation  modifies  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  included  In  H.R.  4222  In  the 
last  Congress  so  as  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  the  proposed  program  could  not.  In  any 
way.  Interfere  with  medical  practices  and 
hospital  operations.  While  these  modifica- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  technical  changes, 
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they  are  Important  in  that  they  make  It 
abnnrtantly  dear  that  the  Ooreminent  would 
not  haye  any  authority  to  regulate  medical 
care. 

80000  crttlca  of  the  IMl  UU  have  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  hospitals  would  hare 
to  meet  health  and  safety  criteria  prescribed 
toy  the  Secretary  of  HEW  as  a  condition  for 
their  participation  In  the  program.    In  tes- 
Wj^ng  for  the  hospitals  themselves,  the  rep- 
resentatlTes  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation  told   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means  that  the  criteria  In  my  prerioua  bill 
were  both  reasonable  and  necessary.    If  the 
proposed   hoq;>ltal   Insurance   plan  were  to 
operate  without  placing  conditions  on  par- 
ticipation by  providers  of  health  services,  the 
hoqiltal  Insurance  paymenU  that  would  be 
made  could  damage   the  continuing  efforts 
of   the   health   professions   to   Improve   the 
quality  of  hospital  care  available  throughout 
the  country.    To  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
expressed  concern  that  the  Secretary  of  HSW 
might   prescribe    unreasonable    health    and 
safety  requlremenU.  the  bill  Just  introduced 
provides  speciflcally   that  neither  those  re- 
qiUrements  nor  any  of  the  related  require- 
ments may  exceed  the  professionally  set  and 
prof  enlonally  accepted  standards  established 
for  hospitals  by  the  Joint  Ck>mmlsslon  on  the 
AccreditaUon  of  Hospitals.    Further,  the  bill 
now  speciflcally  provides  that  a  hospital  that 
Is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  would 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion* for  partlcipaUon  in  the  proposed  social 
security  health  insurance  plan,  except  for 
the  requirement  for  utilization  review  ar- 
rangements to  be  established  and  run  by  the 
hospitals.    Aboirt  86  percent  of  the  hospital 
beds  in  the  country  are  in  hospitals  that  are 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission. 

The  mglnal  bill  clearly  anticipated  heavy 
reliance  on  agencies  like  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals;  the 
present  proposal  goes  so  far  as  to  name  the 
Commission— to  make  this  intent  as  clear  as 
possible. 

I'ni.j.nt  inntaarc  tachjtt  AmuATioir 
Bven  more  significant  than  the  need  for 
quality  protection  in   the  hospital   area   is 
the  need  for  safeguards  in  the  case  of  nurs- 
ing homes.    It  woiUd  be  regrettable  if  pay- 
ment were  to  be  made  for  health  care  in  the 
many  nursing   institutions   which  are    not 
equipped  or  staffed  to  furnish  the  profes- 
sional care  which  is  proposed  to  be  paid  for. 
or  in  the  many  institutions  whose  environ- 
ment is  truly  a  threat  to  the  Uves  of  their 
patients.    This  concern,  together  with  recent 
successful  experience  with  hospital-nursing 
home  affliiatlon.  led  to  the  Inclusion  In  the 
present  proposal  of  a  provision  that  would 
further  clarify  the  objective  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  payments  by  limiting  them  to 
facilities  that  are  affiliated  with  a  hospital. 
The   degree   of  affiliation   that  would  be 
required  would  not  involve  any  loss  of  basic 
autonomy  on  the  part  of  either  the  nursing 
facility  or  hospital;    it  would   only   assure 
that  the  nursing  faciUty  is  operating  under 
professional  standards  relating  to  its  nurs- 
ing services,   clinical   records  and  the  dis- 
pensing   of  drugs— standards    which   have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  hospital  and  nursing 
facility.     The  affiliation  requirement  would 
also  assure  the  timely  transfer  of  patients 
between  the  affiliates  as  the  patients'  con- 
ditions and  medical  needs  change.     In  this 
way,   the  amendment   establishes   an    Im- 
proved basis  for  meeting  the  objective  of 
paying   for   nming    facility   care   only   in 
cases  where  such  care  is  necessary  for  treat- 
ment of  the  condition  f<»  which  the  patient 
was  hospitalized. 


covered  any  drug  or  biological  supplied  by  the 
hospital  that  Is  listed  on  any  one  of  the 
three  major  VS.  drug  Usungs  that  have 
been  devtioped  by  the  drig  industry  and 
the  medical  profession.  Even  though  these 
drug  listings  are  entirely  imder  the  control 
of  the  medical  profession  and  new  drugs  of 
therapeutic  value  can  be  added  to  the  list- 
ings at  will,  some  have  feared  that  reliance 
on  these  compendia  would  restrict  physi- 
cians. The  new  bill  will  clear  up  thU  matter 
by  providing  that  payment  could  be  made 
under  the  proposed  program  for  a  drug, 
whether  or  not  listed  on  one  of  the  profes- 
sional drug  listings,  if  the  drug  is  acceptable 
to  the  drug  or  pharmacy  committee  of  the 
hospital  in  which  the  drug  is  used. 

QUALITY     OF     CASE 

It  is  apparent  from  the  various  improve- 
ments made  in  HJl.  4223  of  the  last  Con- 
gress that  those  who  support  the  adminis- 
tration's social  seciurlty  hospital  insurance 
proposal  fully  share  the  belief  that  any  pro- 
gram, public  or  private,  should  in  no  way 
lower  the  quality  of  health  care  available  to 
Americans.  A  fair  appraisal  of  this  bill  will 
show  conclusively  that  the  proposed  program, 
by  financing  some  of  the  major  health  coats 
of  the  aged,  can  lead  only  to  better  health 
care  for  all. 

In  a  statement  Issued  by  the  Physicians 
Committee  for  Health  Care  for  the  Aged 
Tbrougb  Social  Security,  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  physicians  made  the  following 
points: 

"First,  a  hospital  instirance  program  for 
the  aged  financed  and  administered  through 
social  sectirlty  would  greatly  assist  the  aged 
to  get  better  health  care.  The  fear  that  a 
large  hospital  expense  may  be  in  the  offing 
undoubtedly  deters  many  older  people  from 
seeking  needed  care.  Also,  the  patient's  fi- 
nancial condition  would  no  longer  unneces- 
sarily cconpllcate  the  physician's  decision  to 
advise  hospitalization.  po«t-ho8pltal  conva- 
lescence in  a  skilled  nursing  faculty,  hom^ 
health  services,  or  an  expensive  diagnostic 
series.  By  removing  some  oC  the  economic 
deterrents  to  obtaining  appropriate  care,  the 
measiu*  would  promote  earlier  utilization  of 
health  services. 

"Second,  the  measure  would  be  an  Incen- 
tive to  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  care 
provided  by  nursing  homes.  About  40  per- 
cent of  nursing  home  beds  have  been  classi- 
fied by  States  as  unacceptable  on  the  basis 
of  fire  and  health  hazards.  Many  other 
nursing  homes  provide  inadequate  nursing 
care.  With  participation  in  the  proposed 
hoq>ltal  insurance  program  t^jen  only  to 
skilled  nursing  facilities  with  a  hospital 
aflUiation,  those  participating  would  serve  as 
much-needed  models  for  the  Improvement  of 
other  nursing  homes. 

"Third,  the  principle  of  free  choice  of  in- 
stitution would  be  made  more  meaningful, 
and  continuous  supervision  of  patient  care 
by  private  physicians  would  be  facilitated. 
The  county  hospital  for  indigents,  with 
choice  limited  to  county  physicians,  would 
no  longer  be  the  fate  of  many  elderly  people. 
"Finally,  by  paying  for  the  full,  reasonable 
cost  of  the  covered  hospital  services  the  el- 
derly receive,  the  proposed  program  would 
pirt  hospitals  on  a  much  more  solid  finan- 
cial footing  and  make  Improvements  possi- 
ble  that   the  hospitals  now   cannot   afford." 


Fehrmry  j^i 


surance  under  the  social  securltv  wn.^ 
ThU  U  abundantiy  clear  from  the  e^SS: 
that  has  been  presented  during  the  coiW* 
the  hearings  that  the  Committee  on  w.* 
and  Means  held  in  the  last  Congress  and  5! 
facu  that  have  been  brought  to  liaht 
result  of  the  extensive  study  that  hM  fL' 
lowed  those  hearings.     The  social  secuSL 
program  offers  the  only  practical  mechanilS 
that  would  enable  the  great  majorltyaroj 
people  of  our  country  to  provide  for  o^S! 
health  needs  in  old  age.     Under  sociaii^ 
curlty.  contributions  are  spread  over  th* « 
dlvidual's  working  Ufetime;  they  varVwiu! 
earnings  levels  and  are  shared  by  emnloV-, 
and  employees.    In  old  age  the  protectloa  k 
available     without     further     contribute 
This  U  what  makes  the  system  so  pentecur 
adapted  to  the  problem,  a  problem  thit  otl 
be  defined  in  terms  of  the  greatest  need  f» 
health  care  coming  in  the  retirement  yeaiw 
just  when  incomes  are  lowest.     The  bocIai 
insurance  mechanism  also  offers  a  tnily^. 
servatlve  approach  to  meeting  basic  cosS^ 
Ulness  m  old  age.    The  scope  of  the  hosDltS 
Insurance  protection  that  would  be  provitad 
would  be  clearly  defined  and  limited  by  i*^ 
the  longrun  cost  of  the  program  would  ht 
actuarially     calculated,     and     the     revenn. 
calculated  to  be  required  to  finance  the  orZ 
gram  would  be  provided. 

The  many  years  of  exhaustive  study  lad 
discussion  that  have  preceded  the  dr«ftin» 
Of  this  biU  have  clearly  established  the  crtti^ 
cal  need  for  its  enactment.  That  issua  fa 
simple  and  clear:  Should  we  provide  a  wi» 
for  people  to  help  pay  their  own  way.  wia 
Incentives  to  work  and  save,  or  shox^d  w« 
take  away  these  Incentives  by  helping  onh 
those  who  have  little  income  and  savlsn 
and  can  meet  a  means  test?  There  li  » 
doubt  how  these  questloiu  would  be  so. 
swered  by  the  great  majority  of  Amerieam 
who  await  this  decision  for  there  Is  no  doabt 
how  Americans  feel  alMut  their  system  at 
social  sectirlty. 

Let  us  make  It  clear  to  the  people  we  rep- 
resent that  we  too  reject  the  Idea  that  our 
senior  citizens,  who  have  lived  all  their  Uvm 
in  dignity  and  independence,  should  be  re- 
quired to  use  up  their  savings  and  sotailt 
to  an  investigation  of  need  before  they  etn 
get  essential  hoepital  care.  Let  us  chooK 
the  way  that  Is  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  earning  protection  throat 
work — the  social  security  way. 

DXSCEIPTIOV  OF   HOSPTTAl,   InbTTKANCK 

Act  of  198S 

(Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare) 

PBOHiBrnoir  aoahtst  aht  rxDCSAL 

IKTXarERENCX 

The  bill  speciflcally  prohibits  the  Federal 
Government  from  exercising  supervliloo  or 
control  over  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
manner  in  which  medical  service*  are  pro- 
vided and  the  administration  or  operation  of 
medical  facilities. 
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OatTCS   COVBUD 

The  proposed  legislation  makes  a  techni- 
cal change  that  woiUd  make  doubly  sure  that 
the  measure  would  not  discourage  the  use  of 
any  drugs  of  therapeutic  value.  Under  the 
previous  biU.  hospital  payments  would  have 


CONCLUSION 

The  problem  that  old  people  face  In  meet- 
ing their  health  costs  Is  one  that  they  them- 
selves cannot  handle  entirely  on  their  own. 
Xt  is  a  grave  and  urgent  problem.  Private 
insurance  alone  Is  not  the  answer.  The  re- 
tirement benefits  paid  under  social  security 
cannot  by  themselves  be  high  enough  to  meet 
the  costs  of  expensive  health  c»re  in  old  age. 
Medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  though  nec- 
essary as  a  second  line  of  defense,  cannot  do 
the  Job.  The  only  solution  Is  to  provide  for 
meeting  some  of  the  principal  costs  of  seri- 
ous Illness  in  old  age  through  hospital  In- 


FREK   CHOICE   BT   PATIXKT  GTTASANTXXD 

The  bin  specifically  provides  that  a  bene- 
ficiary may  receive  services  from  any  partic- 
ipating provider  of  his  own  choice. 

KLIOnULITT 

The  proposal  Is  limited  to  coverage  of  the 
aged  because  the  aged  as  a  group  have  law 
incomes  and  high  medical  care  ezpenMs. 
Moreover,  they  are  at  a  period  in  life  where 
their  Incomes  and  assets  are  more  likely  to 
go  down  than  up.  Their  Income  is,  on  the 
average,  about  half  that  of  those  under  «6; 
at  the  same  time  they  require  three  time* 
the  hoepital  care  of  younger  people.  Fur- 
thermore, since  most  aged  people  are  not  «n- 
ployed  they  have  In  general  no  opportunity 
to  obtain  economical  group  Insurance.  The 
Individual  or  nongroup  health  Insurance 
that  may  be  available  to  them  is  often  twice 
as  expensive  for  the  same  benefits — because 


fj  hl^er  acquisition  cost,  premliun  ooUec- 
^OQ  ooet,  and  other  administrative  costs — 
u  cioup  insurance  would  be. 

0Qder  the  bill,  hoepital  insurance  pro- 
tection would  be  provided  for  all  people 
vbo  are  aged  65  and  over  and  entitled  to 
monthly  old-age  or  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits or  to  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retlre- 
Bient  Act.  An  Individual  would  be  eligible 
t<g  hospital  Insurance  protection  at  age  85 
gfta  though  his  monthly  cash  benefits  are 
ff^ng  withheld  because  of  earnings  from 
fKxt.  In  addition,  protection  would  be  pro- 
rlded.  under  a  special  provision  of  the  plan, 
to  many  people  aged  65  and  over  who  are 
not  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  systems. 

almost  all  of  the  more  than  18  mUllon 
people  who  will  be  age  65  and  over  in  Janu- 
ary 1965  would  be  protected  under  the  pro- 
posal. The  few  not  protected  under  the 
legislation  would  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  retired  Federal  civilian  employees,  who 
have  their  own  health  insurance  program, 
and  aliens  with  relatively  short  residence  in 
the  United  States.  Of  the  people  protected 
under  the  proposal,  about  15'^  million  would 
be  covered  as  persons  eligible  under  the  old- 
tge  and  survivors  insurance  or  railroad  re- 
tirement programs  and  about  2>,  million 
would  be  protected  under  the  special  provl- 
ilon. 

Under  the  special  provision,  aged  people 
who  are  not  Insured  for  cash  benefits  under 
the  Bocla'  security  or  railroad  retirement 
lyatems  would  be  deemed  Instired  for  hos- 
pital and  related  benefits  only.  Uninsured 
people  who  reach  age  65  in  1967  would  be 
deemed  to  be  insured  for  hospital  benefits 
If  they  had  earned  as  few  as  six  quarters  c  f 
coverage  In  covered  work  at  any  time — nine 
fewer  quarters  of  coverage  than  men  of  this 
a^  need  to  qualify  for  cash  social  security 
benefits. 

Tor  people  who  reach  age  65  In  each  of 
the  succeeding  years,  the  number  of  quar- 
ters of  coverage  needed  to  be  Insued  for 
hospital  Insurance  protection  would  In- 
crease by  three  each  year.  For  persons  who 
attain  age  65  after  1972.  the  special  Insured 
sUtus  requirements  for  hospital  Insurance 
would  require  as  many  or  more  quarters  of 
coverage  as  the  regular  Insured  status  re- 
qulremenU for  other  social  security  benefits. 
■0  that  the  new  Insured  status  requirement 
will  soon  "wash  out." 

The  cost  of  the  coverage  for  aged  persons 
who  do  not  meet  the  regular  Insured  status 
requirement  of  the  social  security  law  would 
be  met  from  general  revenues.  Thus,  the 
provision  of  the  same  hospital  benefits  for 
persons  who  are  not  fully  insured  under  the 
social  security  system  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  upon  which  the 
system  is  based.  Funds  obtained  through 
the  application  of  social  security  contribu- 
tions would  be  used  only  to  pay  benefits  of 
those  who  have  contributed  over  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  acquire  Insured  status,  and 
over  the  long  run  only  persons  who  make 
significant  contributions  would  be  eligible 
for  benefits. 

BENOTTS   PEOVIDED 

The  bill  would  provide  paymente  for  In- 
patient hospital  services,  foUowup  care  In 
a  hospltal-afflllated  skUled  nursing  facility, 
certain  organized  home  health  agency  serv- 
ices and  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic 
services. 

Inpatient  hospital  services  were  selected 
as  the  point  of  concentration  in  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  great  financial  strain  placed 
on  people  who  must  go  to  the  hospital. 
Medical  expenses  for  aged  people  who  are 
nospltalized  in  a  year  are  about  five  times 
greater  than  the  annual  medical  bills  of 
aged  people  who  are  not  hospitalized,  and 
Dospiui  costs  account  for  the  major  portion 
or  th.  difference  between  the  health  bills 
or  the  hospitalized  aged  and  those  not  hos- 
pitalized.    Further,  the  occurrence  of  hos- 
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pitalizatlon  one  or  more  times  in  old  age 
Is  to  be  expected.  It  U  estimated  that  9 
out  of  every  10  people  who  reach  age  65  will 
be  hospitalized  at  least  once  before  they  die; 
2  out  of  3  will  be  hospitalized  two  or 
more  times.  Another  reason  for  placing 
primary  emphasis  on  protection  against  the 
cost  of  hospital  care  is  that  hospital  Insur- 
ance Is  the  part  of  the  protection  against 
health  costs  on  which  there  is  the  most  ex- 
perience in  this  country — through  Blue 
Cross  and  other  Government  progran^s — 
with  the  result  that  adequate  mtxlels  for 
administration  are  available 

BENEFICIARY     OPTION 

Under  the  bill,  payment  would  be  made  for 
up  to  90  days  of  inpatient  hospital  services, 
subject  to  a  deductible  amount  of  $10  a  day 
for  up  to  9  daj-s  (with  a  minimum  of  $20). 
unless  the  beneficiary  exercises  his  option  to 
receive  inpatient  hospital  benefits  for  either 
( 1 1  up  to  45  days  with  no  deductible  or.  (2) 
up  to  180  days  with  a  deductible  amount 
equal  to  the  average  daily  cost  of  2',  days  of 
hospital   care. 

The  provision  under  which  each  t)eneficl- 
ary  could  choose  among  three  alternative 
hospital  benefit  plans  enables  the  beneficiary 
to  select  the  plan  which  he  thinks  is  best 
suited  to  his  needs. 

SERVICES   rOR    WHICH    PAYMENT    WOCLD   BE    MADE 

Hospital  services:  The  proposed  Inpatient 
hospital  benefits  would  (except  for  the  de- 
ductible amount  applicable  under  two  of  the 
t)eneficlary  options)  generally  cover  the  full 
cost  of  all  hospital  services  and  supplies  of 
the  kind  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  hospital 
Which  are  necessary  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  its  patients  The  full  coverage  fol- 
lows the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Financing  of  Hospital  Care  and  other 
expert  groups  studying  hospital  Insurance. 
As  hospitals  acquire  new  equipment,  adopt 
new  health  practices,  and  Improve  their  serv- 
ices and  techniques,  the  additional  operating 
costs  resulting  from  such  changes  would 
automatically  be  covered  under  the  proposal 
without  need  for  modification.  Thus,  cover- 
age would  always  be  up  to  date.  Fuxther- 
more.  this  built-in  responsiveness  to  chang- 
ing medical  practices  and  needs  would 
provide  assurance  that  the  program  would 
provide  f  e  i>roper  financial  underpinning  to 
Improvements  In  care. 

Skilled  nursing  facility  services:  The  bill 
would  provide  payments  for  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital-afllliated  skilled  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices In  cases  where  a  hospital  Inpatient  Is 
transferred  to  such  a  facility  to  continue 
to  receive  professionally  supervised  skilled 
nursing  care  (while  under  the  care  of  a 
physician)  needed  in  connection  with  a  con- 
dition for  which  he  had  l)een  hospitalized. 
The  requirement  that  the  patient  have  been 
transferred  from  a  hospital  Is  one  of  the 
measures  Included  In  the  bill  to  limit  the 
payment  of  nursing  home  benefits  to  persons 
who  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  require 
continuing  skilled  nursing  care  and  for 
whom  the  nursing  facility  provides  an  al- 
ternative to  continued  hospitalization. 

Home  health  care  services:  Payments 
would  be  made  for  visiting  nurse  services 
and  for  other  related  home  health  services 
when  furnished  by  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  In  accordance  with  a  plan  for  the 
patient's  care  that  is  established  and  pe- 
riodically reviewed  by  a  physician.  Since 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  care  a  patient 
would  receive  would  be  planned  by  a  physi- 
cian, medical  supervision  of  the  home 
health  services  furnished  by  paramedical 
personnel — such  as  nurses  or  physical  ther- 
apists— would  be  assured. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services:  In  the 
case  of  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices, payment  could  generally  be  made  for 
any  tests  and  related  services  that  are  cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  a  hospital  to  Its  out- 
patients for  the  purpose  of  diagnostic  study. 


Payment  would  only  be  made  for  the  more 
expensive  diagnostic  procedures  because  a 
$20  deductible  amount  would  be  applied  for 
each  30-day  period  during  which  diagnostic 
services  are  furnished. 

PATHKNT'S    NEXD     AND    ECONOMY     SXaVKO 

The  bill  provides  payments  for  skilled 
nursing  facility  care,  home  health  agency 
services  and  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic 
studies  in  order  to  promote  the  economical 
xiae  of  hospital  Inpatient  services.  In  doing 
so.  the  proposed  legislation  would  support 
the  efforts  of  the  health  professions  to  limit 
the  use  of  hospital  beds  to  the  acutely  111 
who  need  Intensive  care  and  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  other  health  care  facilities 
Moreover,  coverage  of  these  services  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  made  by 
authorities  who  have  studied  the  causes  and 
effects  of  improper  utilization  of  hospital 
care.  For  example,  the  availability  of  pro- 
tection against  the  costs  of  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  tests  would  avoid  providing 
an  incentive  to  use  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices in  order  to  obtain  coverage  of  the  cost 
of  diagnostic  services.  The  availability  of 
this  protection  would  also  give  support  to 
preventive  medicine  by  meeting  part  of  the 
costs  of  expensive  procedures  that  are  es- 
sential in  the  early  detection  of  disease. 

INCLUDH)     AND     KXCXCTDEO     SKRVICKS 

Under  the  bill,  payment  would  be  limited 
to  health  services  which  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  services  provided  by  hospitals. 
Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  proposal  Is 
to  cover  hospital  costs  and  a  major  reason 
for  the  coverage  of  other  services  U  to  pro- 
vide economical  substitutes  for  hospiuilza- 
tlon,  the  proposed  legislation  U  framed  to 
permit  payment  for  skilled  nursing  facility, 
home  health,  and  hospital  outpatient  diag- 
nostic services  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
could  be  paid  for  If  furnished  to  a  hospital 
Inpatient.  Thus  the  outer  limits  on  what 
the  proposed  program  would  pay  for  are 
set  by  the  scope  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  could  be  made. 
Services  covered  outside  the  hospIUl  are 
more  limited  than  those  in  the  hospiui. 
Following  Is  a  description  of  the  various 
services  for  which  payment  would  be  made 
under  the  bill. 

Room  and  board :  Payments  would  be  made 
for  room  and  board  In  hospital  and  skilled 
nursing  facility  accommodations.  Generally 
speaking,  acconmaodations  for  which  pay- 
ment wouJd  be  made  would  consist  of  rooms 
containing  from  two  to  four  beds.  Covered 
accommodations  are  described  by  number  of 
beds,  rather  than  the  frequently  used  desig- 
nation  of  "semlprlvate."  The  differences  that 
exist  among  hospitals  In  the  use  of  the  term 
"semlprivate"  would  create  an  undesirable 
lack  of  uniformity  of  benefits  provided. 

Payments  could  also  be  made  for  more  ex- 
pensive accommodations  where  their  use  is 
medically  indicated.  Where  private  accom- 
modations are  furnished  at  the  patient's  re- 
quest, the  payments  that  would  be  made 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  accommodations  containing  two  to 
four  beds.  Room  and  board  would  not,  of 
course,  be  paid  for  where  the  beneficiary  Is 
receiving  care  under  a  home  health  plan. 

Nursing  services:  Payments  would  cover  all 
hoepital  nursing  costs,  but  not  private  duty 
nursing.  Private  duty  nursing  would  not 
be  paid  for  since  It  can  be  expected  that 
the  nursing  services  regularly  provided  by 
hospitals  and  skilled  nursing  facilities  which 
would  participate  In  the  program  would 
almost  always  adequately  meet  the  nursing 
needs  of  their  patients. 

PaymenU  for  home  health  services  would 
only  cover  part-time  or  intermittent  nursing 
care  such  as  that  provided  by  visiting  nurses. 
Where  more  or  less  continuing  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  Is  needed,  an  Institutional  setting 
Is  more  economical  and  generally  more  suit- 
able. 
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Physlciaiu'  services:  The  cost  of  physi- 
cians* services  would  not  be  paid  for  under 
the  proposal  except  for  the  services  of  hos- 
pital Interns  and  residents  In  training,  and 
for  the  professional  component  of  certain 
specined  ancillary  hospital  services  described 
below  under  "Other  Health  Services." 

The  bill  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices that  hospital  interns  and  residents  in 
training  furnish  but  only  while  they  are 
partldpanU  In  teaching  programs  that  are 
approved  by  the  American  Medical  Aasocla- 
Uon-S  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals.  This  coverage  of  the  services  of 
Interns  and  residents  is  in  agreement  with 
the  generally  accepted  principle  of  hospital 
payment  that  third  parties  should  con- 
tribute a  fair  share  toward  the  hospital 
costs— in  large  part  consisting  of  educa- 
tional costs — of  interns  and  residents. 

I>r\igs:  Under  the  bill,  payment  could  be 
made  for  drugs  furnished  to  hospital  and 
skilled  nursing  facility  patients  for  their  use 
while  inpatients.  The  bill  would  provide 
payment  for  drugs  which  are  approved  by 
the  hospital's  pharmacy  committee  (or  Its 
equivalent)  or  which  are  listed  in  the  "Unit- 
ed states  Pharmacopoeia,"  "National  Formu- 
lary," "New  and  Non-Offlclal  Drugs  "  or 
"Accepted  Dental  Remedies."  A  hospital's 
drugs  must,  of  course,  meet  the  standards 
established  by  these  formularies  in  order  for 
the  hoq>ital  to  be  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation.  Assurance  of 
satisfactory  control  over  dr\igs  in  nursing 
facilities  is  provided  through  the  requirement 
that  the  nursing  facility-hospital  aflUlation 
agreement  Include  provision  for  standards 
on  use  of  drugs. 

The  drugs  prescribed  for  a  patient  as  part 
of  his  home  health  care  would  not  be  paid 
for  under  the  proposed  program.  The  deci- 
sion to  exclude  the  cost  of  drugs  from  home 
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health  service  payments  Is  part  of  the  more 
basic  decision  not  to  provide  coverage  of 
drug  and  other  outpatient  therapeutic  costs 
imder  the  program.  The  coverage  of  drura 
outside  the  Institutional  setting  would  of 
course,  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram and  would  present  exceedingly  difficult 
problems  in  limiting  payment  to  needed 
drugs  and  covering  the  payment  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small  bills  without  excessively  cum- 
bersome and  expensive  administration 

Supplies  and  appliances:  Under  the  pro- 
posal, payment  would  be  made  for  supplies 
and  appllcances  so  long  as  they  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  covered  health  services  a 
patient  receives.  For  example,  the  use  of  a 
wheelchair,  crutches  or  prosthetic  appliances 
could  be  paid  for  as  part  of  hospital  nursing 
facility  or  home  health  services  but  pay- 
ments would  not  be  made  for  the  patients 
use  of  these  items  upon  discharge  from  the 
institution  or  upon  completion  of  the  home 
health  plan.  Extra  items,  supplied  at  the 
request  of  the  patient  for  his  convenience 
such  as  telephones  In  hospitals,  would  not 
be  paid  for. 

Medical  social  services:  Payments  would 
cover  the  cost  of  the  medical  social  services 
customarily  furnished  In  a  hospital  as  well 
as  such  services  furnished  in  a  sklU^  nurs- 
ing facility  or  as  part  of  a  home  health  plan 
Such  services  often  perform  the  Importent 
function  for  the  aged  of  facilitating  a  return 
to  normal  life  at  home. 

Other  health  services:  Payment  would  be 
made  for  the  various  ancUlary  services  cvis- 
tomarlly  furnished  as  a  part  of  hospital 
care.  Including  various  laboratory  services 
and  X-ray  services  and  use  of  hospital  equip- 
ment and  personnel.  Among  the  covered 
services  would  also  l>e  physical,  occupational 
»nd  speech  therapy.  Payment  for  ancillary 
services  would  cover  the  costs  of  services 
rendered    by    physicians    In    four    specialty 
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fields— anesthesiology,  radioloay  t«th^ 
and  physiatry-where  the  physiJSn^ 
n^hes  his  services  to  an  inpatle^  StL  !?' 
ployee  of  the  hospital  or  where  he  fur^,^" 
them  under  an  arrangement  with  thiT? 
pltal  which  specifies  that  payment^^ 
hospital  for  the  services  he  JS^  ^ 
charges  all  liability  for  payTentX  "Si: 
services.  Thus,  whether  the  service-  „#  ^ 
particular  specialist  are  covered  %i^uw  !P 
pend  entirely  upon  the  arrangement  hi^m^ 
the  physician  and  the  hospital  ThiTrtT" 
below  lists  the  specific  kinds  of  hoSS 
and  related  care  for  which  pav-ment.^^ 
be  made  and  those  which  woufdn^ 
covered.  "*  ■* 

LIMrrATIONS    ON    PAYMENT 

The  bill  Includes  a  number  of  limitati«« 
on    the    payment    of    hospital    and   rJS^ 
benefits,  primarily  because  of  conslderau-*. 
of  cost  and  priorities  of  need.  "wauooi 

The  deductible  provisions  and  the  cty^ 
limitations  on  inpatient  hospital  and  AmZ 
nursing  home  payments  would  be  aoDnS 
on  a  "benefit  period"  basis.  In  gener£  »? 
benefit  period  would  coincide  with '  th 
beneflciary-s  episode  of  Ulness.  Undw  S! 
proposal,  the  benefit  period  would  h^T 
with  the  first  day  In  which  the  patient^!' 
celves  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  whiVk 
payments   could   be   made   and    would  i!^ 

^K^^^^*  '^'^^  °'  *  ^-"^^y  P"»od  duSJ 
which  he  was  neither  an  Inpatient  Inl 
hospital  nor  a  skilled  nursing  home-  t^ 
90  days  need  not  be  consecuUve,  but'th^ 
must  fall  within  a  period  of  not  more  tS 
180  consecutive  days.  Thia  llmiutloo  k 
designed  to  provide  a  cutoff  pohit  In  th* 
payment  of  benefits  for  persons  who  vc 
more  or  less  continuously  InstitutionmiiM 
persons  without,  however,  denying  payment 
for  persons  who  suffer  repeated  episodes  of 
serious  Illness.  F«wiei  « 


Health  services  and  supplies  that  could  be  paid  for  under  the  Hospital  Insurar^ce  Act  of  196S 


Inpatient  hospital  benefits 


Skilled  nursintr  facility 
benefits 


Room  and  board 

Oeneral  doty  nursing  services 
PhysidBBs' servtoes 


PhyitoJ,  oocapattonal,  and  sjwech 

Medfc3r»ocial  aervioea. 

Drngs 

Other  aarvlees  aoA  suppliw  neces- 
sary to  tbe  health  of  the  patient. 


Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
benefits  I 


Home  health  aponcy  l^neflu 


Covered  (benefita  would  not  cover  private  duty  Srn^r, 


private  duty  nursing) do. 


^^te^c^progr^tSS^;I!S^^-,^rn^-^^ 

Not  applicable 


do 

— do i.riiiim 

Covered  if  the  hospital  cus- 
tomarily furnishes  them  to 
Its  patients. 


Covered  If  penerally  provide*! 
by  skilled  nursing  fiiolllties. 


do 

-Not  applicable  (Pit>>pt  as 
needed  for  diagnostic  .study). 

Covered  If  customarily  fur- 
nished by  the  bospiul  to 
outpatients  for  the  puri)ose 
of  diagnostic  study. 


Not  covered. 

Coverage  limited  to  part-time  or  \tA9- 
mittent  nursing  care. 

Not  covered  except  where  famUtad  hv 
an  Intern  or  resident  in  tbe  oowa  t( 
an  AMA-approv(vl  hospital  teechinr 
program.  • 

Covered. 

Do. 

Not  covereci. 

Medical  supplies  (other  thaa  dn«^ 
and  the  use  of  appliances  are  oor«r2 
Also,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  tVr 
ulatlons,  part-time  or  lntermltt«Bl 
services  of  a  home  health  aki  wooU 
be  covered. 


Duration  of  heneflU 
The  maTlmiim  number  of  days  ot  Inpatient 
hospital   care  for  which  payment  could  be 
made  during  a  benefit  period  wotUd  be  45.  80, 
or  180  days,  depending  on  the  combination 
of  duration  and  deductible  selected  by  the 
beneflclary.     Since  some  patients  need  ex- 
tended skilled  nursing  care  after  hospitaliza- 
tion, a  maximum  of  180  days  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  is  provided  for  each  benefit  period. 
Under  the  proposal,  as  many  as  240  home 
health  vUlts  could  be  paid  for  in  a  calendar 
year.    The  limitation  placed  on  the  payment 
of  home  health  benefits  Is  written  in  terms 
of  visits  rather  than  days.     Unlike  the  In- 
stitutionalized    patient,     people     receiving 
home  health  servlcee  do  not  receive  health 
care  on  a  full-time  basis.    Home  health  serv- 
ices involve  periodic  vlsiu  to  the  patient's 
home  by  therapUts,  nursee,  and  other  profes- 
sional   personnel.     The    amount   of    home 
health  service  which  Is  covered  would  be  un- 


affected by  whether  a  variety  of  services  Is 
offered  on  the  same  day  or  different  days. 
Deductible  provisions 

Beneficiaries  who  prefer  first-dollar  cover- 
age oould  obtain  such  coverage  by  electing 
the  45-day  option  with  no  deductible.  Those 
who  would  rather  have  protection  against 
the  costs  of  more  extended  stays  and  could 
budget  for  a  modest  deductible  could  choose 
the  90-day  option  or  the  18D-day  option. 
Under  the  90-day  option  the  deductible 
amount  would  be  »10  a  day  for  up  to  9  days 
(with  a  minimum  of  $30);  under  the  180- 
day  option  the  deductible  amount  would  be 
the  average  daily  cost  of  2'/i  days  of  hospital 
care. 

A  deductible  amount  of  $20  is  also  applied 
against  paymenU  for  diagnostic  services  fur- 
nished within  a  30-day  period  primarUy  to 
reduce  cosU  and  to  avoid  processing  a  large 
volume  of  smaU  claims.    Thus  the  program 


provides  protection  against  the  cost  of  ttas 
more  expensive  procedures — ^not  only  the 
single  expensive  test  but  the  series  of  testt 
in  which  costs  add  up  to  large  amounts. 

CONDCTIONS    rOB    PARTICIPATION    OF    PROVIDEU 
or   HXALTH  SEBVICZS 

One  of  the  keys  to  determining  the  nature 
of  the  health  services  which  would  be  paid 
for  under  the  proposal  is  the  type  of  insti- 
tution which  may  participate  In  the  program. 
Therefore,  the  question  as  to  what,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  program,  is  a  hospiUl. 
a  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  a  home  health 
agency  Is  of  considerable  significance.  There 
are  no  universally  accepted  definitions  of  the 
various  health  facilities.  The  type  of  Insti- 
tution providing  health  services  on  which 
there  Is  closest  agreement  on  definition  is,  of 
course,  the  hospital.  The  deflnlton  of  » 
health  institution  Includes  within  It  ele- 
ments related  to  the  quality  and  adequacy 
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,  »jje  services  which  the  institution  provides. 
*  cMtnpie.  one  of  the  conditions  an  Instl- 
tMOD  inust  meet  to  satisfy  the  American 
^^ittsl  Association  requirements  for  listing 
2I»  hospital — the  same  condition  which 
^mlA  have  to  be  met  before  an  Institution 
ZgSi  participate  under  the  program— Is  pro- 
Imoo  trf  M-hour  nursing  service  rendered  or 
mgervlsed  by  registered  professional  nurses. 
^^U  one  of  the  characteristics  that  dif- 
ferentlateB  a  hospital  from  other  institu- 
tions; In  addition,  of  course,  an  institution 
-lilch  does  not  meet  this  condlton  cannot 
offer  adequate  services  as  a  hospital. 

The  bill  therefore  s|>ells  out  the  conditions 
that  an  institution  must  meet  in  order  to 
participate  In  the  program.  These  conditions 
^er  some  assurance  that  participating  In- 
ititutlona  have  the  facilities  necessary  for 
the  provision  of  adequate  care.  Also,  the 
Uicluslon  of  these  conditions  is  a  precaution- 
gry  measure  designed  to  prevent  the  program 
tpjia  having  the  effect  of  undercutting  the 
efforts  of  the  various  professional  accredlt- 
mi  organizations  s]x>nsored  by  the  medical 
txii  hospital  associations,  Blue  Cross  plans, 
and  State  agencies  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  care  In  hospitals  and  ntirslng  homes.  To 
provide  payments  to  Institutions  for  services 
of  quality  lower  than  are  now  generally  ac- 
ceptable might  provide  an  Incentive  to  create 
low  quality  Institutions  as  well  as  an  in- 
ducement for  existing  facilities  to  strive  less 
tiard  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  pro- 
gnun*. 

Specific  conditions  for  participation  of 
hospitals 

An  institution,  to  meet  the  definition  of 
a  hospital,  must  (a)  l>e  primarily  engaged 
la  providing  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
■rrloet  or  rehabilitation  services,  (b)  main- 
tain clinical  records,  (c)  have  bylaws  In  ef- 
fect for  its  medical  staff,  (d)  provide  24-hour 
nnrtlng  service  rendered  or  supervised  by 
registered  professional  nurses,  (e)  have  in 
effect  s  hospital  utilization  review  plan  and 
(f)  be  licensed  or  approved  under  the  ap- 
pUctble  local  law.  In  addition,  the  instltu- 
tlaa  must  meet  certain  health  and  safety 
requirements  to  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
twy  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Tbase  specified  conditions  provide  a  basic 
daflnltlon  of  a  hospital  and  embody  mini- 
mum requirements  of  safety,  sanitation,  and 
quality.  As  such,  they  are  ftiUy  in  accord 
wtth  the  established  principles  and  objec- 
tives o(  professional  hospital  organizations. 
Tbs  requirement  that  there  be  bylaws  In  ef- 
fect for  the  ho^ital's  medical  staff — ^included 
St  the  specific  suggestion  of  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Hospital  Association — 
ti  Intended  to  assure  that  the  hospital's 
■taff  of  phyalclans  would  be  organized  in 
the  professionally  acceptable  manner  char- 
acteristic of  most  hospitals.  Such  a  require- 
ment would  encourage  the  fullest  contribu- 
tion by  medical  staff  to  the  operation  of  the 
hospital  and  to  the  quality  of  medical  serv- 
loet  furnished  by  the  individual  staff 
members. 

Under  the  bill,  hospitals  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals would  be  conclusively  presumed  to 
meet  all  the  statutory  conditions  for  par- 
ticipation, save  that  for  utilization  review. 
However,  in  the  event  the  Joint  Commission 
•dopts  a  requirement  for  uUllzaUon  review 
•ccredlted  hospitals  could  be  presumed  to 
nxeet  all  the  statutory  conditions.  Linking 
the  conditions  for  participation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Joint  Cksmmlsslon  pro- 
vides assurance  that  only  professionally  es- 
UbUshed  conditions  would  have  to  be  met 
by  providers  of  health  services  which  seek 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

Health  and  safety  standards 

Under    the    bill,    the    Secretary    of    HEW 

would  have  the  authority  to  prescribe  con- 

mtlona  in  addition  to  those  specifically  listed 

(only,  however.  In  the  case  of  hospitals,  to 
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the  extent  that  these  conditions  have  been 
Incorporated  Into  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals) where  such  additional  conditions  are 
found  to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  beneficiaries.  This  au- 
thority is  proposed  because  It  would  be  in- 
appropriate and  unnecessary  to  Include  in  a 
Federal  law  all  of  the  precautions  against 
fire  hazards,  contagion,  etc..  which  should 
l>e  required  of  institutions  to  make  them 
safe.  Payment  for  services  in  institutions 
where  there  are  fire  and  health  hazards  could 
seriously  undermine  the  efforts  of  State 
health  departments  and  professional  groups 
to  eliminate  dangerous  conditions  In  health 
care  institutions. 

States  could  require  higher  standards 

The  national  minimum  conditions  for  par- 
ticipation by  providers  of  health  services 
could  vary  for  different  areas  and  classes  of 
institutions.  If  a  State  decided,  for  exam- 
ple, that  all  nursing  faclllUes  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  should  satisfy  higher  require- 
ments than  are  stipulated  for  use  generally 
In  all  States  and  requested  that  certain 
specified  higher  requirements  be  applied 
with  respect  to  institutions  within  its  juris- 
diction, the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  have 
the  authority  to  apply  these  State  rules  In 
the  Federal  program.  Th\ia  the  Federal  pro- 
gram could  support  the  States  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  conditions  in  institutions.  In  no 
event,  however,  could  the  conditions  for  par- 
ticipation of  hospitals  go  beyond  those  re- 
quired for  accreditation  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

The  States  would  have  the  fxinction  of  ap- 
plying the  requirements  for  participation  In 
the  Federal  program  to  the  Institutions  with- 
in their  Jurisdictions.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
States  would  have  the  c^Jportunity  to  co- 
ordinate their  current  efforts  in  appraising 
the  quality  of  institutions  with  functions 
which  would  be  performed  under  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  conditions  for  participation  were 
framed  so  that  medically  supervised  rehabili- 
tation facilities  could  qualify  either  as  hos- 
pitals or  nursing  facilities.  Some  rehabili- 
tation facilities  are  for  all  intents  and 
purp>oses  hospitals  and  in  fact  some  are 
licensed  as  hospitals.  Others  are  more  like 
skilled  nursing  facilities  than  hosplUls  in 
the  extent  of  their  medical  supervision, 
staffing,  and  scope  of  service.  An  Institu- 
tion of  either  type,  which  conducts  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitating  disabled  people,  could 
participate  In  the  program  by  meeting  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  bill  for  a  hospital 
or  a  nursing  facility. 

Mental  and  tuberculosis  hospitals  excluded 

Under  the  bin.  institutions  providing  care 
primarily  lor  mental  or  tuberculosis  patients 
are  excluded  from  participation.  The  main 
reason  for  this  excliislon  is  that  most  of 
theee  hoepltals  are  public  Institutions  and 
are  supported  by  public  funds.  Nor  did  it 
seem  reasonable  to  cover  private  but  not 
public  Institutions.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  care  provided  by  general  hos- 
pitals to  persons  afflicted  vrith  mental  dis- 
ease or  tuberculosis  would  be  Included.  If 
a  patient  In  a  mental  or  tuberculosis  insti- 
tution were  to  go  to  a  general  hoepltai  to 
receive  care,  the  care  would  be  paid  for 
under  the  program. 

Requirement  for  review  of  utilization  of 
services 

The  hospital  utilization  review  plan  re- 
quired for  participation  in  the  program  must 
provide  for  a  review  of  admissions,  length 
of  stays,  and  the  medical  necessity  for  serv- 
ices provided  as  well  as  the  efficient  iise  of 
services  and  facilities.  Such  a  review  of  each 
admission  of  a  beneficiary  must  be  made 
within  1  week  following  the  21st  day  of  each 
period  of  continuous  hospitalization,  and 
subsequently  at   such    Intervals   as  may  be 


specified  in  regulations.  In  the  event  of  an 
unfavorable  finding  the  review  group  must 
notify  the  attending  physician  of  its  find- 
ings and  provide  an  opportunity  for  consul« 
tation  l>etween  the  committee  and  the  phy- 
sician. The  utilization  review  plan  of  a 
hospital  would  also  be  extended  to  Include 
review  of  adnxisslons  and  length  of  stays  In 
a  skilled  nursing  fsu:lllty  which  is  affiliated 
or  under  common  control  with  the  hospital. 
These  provisions  with  respect  to  utilization 
review  mechanisms  follow  the  kind  of  recom- 
mendations for  utilization  review  that  have 
been  made  by  private  study  groups.  State 
medical  aocleties.  and  State  agencies.  The 
utilization  review  requirement  In  the  bill 
provides  that  not  cmly  would  hospital  staff 
reviews  meet  the  requirement  btit  other 
physician  review  arrangements  outside  the 
hospital  wotild  be  acceptable  for  purposes 
of  the  program  as  well.  Furthermore,  if  and 
when  the  Joint  Commission  Includes  a  utili- 
zation review  requirement  for  accreditation, 
accreditation  by  the  Joint  Commission  could 
be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  provider  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

Conditions  for  participation  of  nursing 
facilities 

To  meet  the  definition  of  a  "skilled  mus- 
ing faciUty"  an  institution  (m-  a  distinct 
part  of  an  institution)  must,  in  addition  to 
being  afniiated  or  tmder  common  control 
with  a  participating  hospital,  (a)  fH-imarlly 
provide  skilled  nursing  care  tor  patients  re- 
quiring planned  medical  or  nursing  care,  or 
rehabllitation  serrioes;  (b)  have  mettlcal 
policies  established  by  a  profeeslcHial  groop 
(including  one  or  more  physicians  and  one 
or  more  registered  profeailonal  nurses)  with 
a  requirement  that  each  patient  be  under  a 
physician's  care;  (c)  be  under  a  physician's 
or  reglstm^d  nurse's  supervision;  (d)  main- 
tain clinical  records;  (e)  provide  a4-hour 
nursing  services  rendered  or  supervised  by  a 
registered  professional  nurse;  (f )  operate  un- 
der the  utlUsaticHi  review  plan  <a  the  hos- 
pital with  which  It  Is  affiliated;  and  (g)  be 
licensed  or  otherwise  be  approved  as  re- 
quired tindo*  applicable  lcx;al  law.  Nursing 
facilities  must  also  meet  such  conditions 
essential  to  health  and  safety  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  Some  institutions  operat- 
ing as  nursing  facilities  are  not  engaged 
primarily  in  the  furnishing  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  for  patients  who  require  {banned 
medical  or  nursing  care  but  rather  fumlaii 
primarily  personsd  care.  However,  if  a  nurs- 
ing or  infirmary  section  were  a  distinct  part 
ot  such  a  facility  and  were  primarily  engaged 
in  providing  skilled  nursing  care,  and  met 
the  other  conditions  for  participation,  this 
sectl(»  of  the  facility  would  be  treated  as  a 
skilled  nursing  facility.  Jilany  hospitals,  too, 
have  long-term  care  wings  which  could  par- 
ticipate as  nursing  fadllUea. 

As  In  the  case  oC  hoepltals,  these  condl- 
tlOQS  describe  the  eaeentlal  elements  necae- 
sary  for  an  institutional  setting  in  which 
adequate  skilled  nvuilng  aei  vices  are  pro- 
vided. Generally,  institutions  irtilch  provide 
skilled  nursing  services  to  patients  who  re- 
quire continuing  planned  nunlng  care  would 
be  able  to  meet  theee  conditions.  While 
many  existing  nursing  faculties  could  not 
meet  these  conditions  becatise  they  generally 
provide,  exclusively  or  primarily,  domiciliary 
or  custodial  care  and  not  skilled  nursing  care 
the  proposal  would  encourage  such  facilities 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  qualify. 
Hospital  affiliation  requirement 

The  requirement  of  hospital  affiliation — 
Intended  to  provide  assurance  that  payment 
would  be  made  only  to  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities having  adequate  medical  supervi- 
sion— will  serve  to  encourage  facilities  to 
enter  into  arrangements  which  many  experts 
In  health  care  believe  wUl  have  (and  where 
attempted  have  had)   success  In  Improving 
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the  quality  of  their  services.  A  facility 
would  be  deemed  to  be  aflUlated  with  a  hos- 
pital If,  by  reason  of  a  written  agreement,  (a) 
the  facility  operates  under  standards,  with 
respect  to  its  skilled  nursing  services,  clinical 
recordB,  and  use  of  drugs,  which  are  Jointly 
established  by  the  hospital  and  the  facility: 
(b)  arrangements  exist  for  timely  transfer  of 
patients;  and  (c)  the  hospital's  utilization 
review  plan  applies  in  all  respects  to  the  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  facility. 

Conditions  for  participation  of  home  health 
agencies 
To  meet  the  definition  of  a  home  health 
agency  an  organization  must  (a)  be  a  public 
agency  or  a  nonprofit  organization  exempt 
from  Pederal  taxation  under  section  501  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  (b)  be 
primarily  engaged  in  providing  skilled  nurs- 
ing or  other  therapeutic  services;  (c)  have 
medical  policies  established  by  a  professional 
group  (including  one  or  more  physicians  and 
one  or  more  registered  professional  nurses); 
(d)  maintain  clinical  records;  and  (e)  be 
licensed  or  approved  under  applicable  local 
law.  As  In  the  case  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  home  health  agencies  would  also  have 
to  meet  further  conditions  to  the  extent  they 
are  found  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patients. 

Home  health  services  covered 
The  conditions  for  participation  of  home 
health  agencies  are  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide assurance  that  agencies  participating  in 
the  program  are  basically  suppUers  of  health 
services.  The  bill  would  cover  visiting  nxirse 
organizations  as  well  as  agencies  specifically 
established  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  orga- 
nized home  health  services.  The  provision  of 
services  under  such  agencies  is  now  only 
in  the  Initial  stage  of  development.  The 
services  covered  are  based  on  the  practices 
Of  the  agencies  now  in  existence  which  fur- 
nish a  broad  range  of  organized  home  health 
services  which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  continued  hoepital  care.  These  agen- 
cies, while  few  and  generally  of  recent  origin, 
have  established  excellent  records  of  opera- 
tion so  that  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
new  providers  of  services  to  adopt  the  pat- 
tern of  organization  found  successful  thus 
far.  These  home  health  service  agencies  of- 
fer primarily  visiting  nurse  services  but 
many  offer  other  therapeutic  services. 

PATMZNT  TO  PROVIDERS 

ITnder  the  bill,  the  provisions  for  paying 
for  covered  services  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Hospital  Association — 
that  Is,  payments  to  providers  of  service 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  reason- 
able cost  of  services  fiimished.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  develop  a  method 
ot  methods  of  determining  costs  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  on  a  per  diem,  per  unit, 
per  capita,  or  other  basis,  as  most  appropri- 
ate under  the  circumstances.  The  principles 
for  reimbursing  hospitals  developed  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  provide  a  basis 
for  determining  how  costs  should  be  com- 
puted. However,  since  the  elements  of  cost 
are,  to  some  extent,  different  for  different 
types  of  providers  of  health  services — for  ex- 
ample, hospitals  as  contrasted  to  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities — a  number  of  alternative 
methods  of  computing  costs  are  permitted 
so  that  variations  in  practices  may  be  taken 
into  account.  In  computing  reimbursement 
on  a  reasonable  cost  basis,  the  program 
woxUd  be  following  practices  with  respect  to 
reasonable  cost  reimbursement  already  well 
established  and  accepted  by  hospitals  in 
their  dealings  with  other  Federal  and  State 
programs  and  with  Blue  Cross. 

ZXCLt7SION'    OP    PEDERAL    HOSPITALS 

No  payment  would  be  made  to  a  Federal 
hospital,  except  for  emergency  services,  un- 
less it  is  providing  services  to  the  public 
generally  as  a  community  hospital — a  rare 
situation,  but  the  exclusion  of  such  insti- 


tutions would  be  a  hardship  to  beneficiaries 
in  the  localities  involved.  Also,  payment 
would  not  be  made  to  any  provider  for  serv- 
ices it  is  obligated  to  render  at  public  ex- 
pense iinder  Federal  law  or  contract.  The 
purpose  of  this  exclusion  is  to  assure  that 
Federal  hospitals  would  not  be  used  to  fur- 
nish care  under  the  program  as  well  as  to 
avoid  payment  for  services  which  are  fur- 
nished under  other  Government  programs, 
to  veterans,  military  personnel,  etc.  Further- 
more, this  exclusion  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  future  need  for  Federal  hospitals 
for  veterans  and  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  voluntary  hospitals  for  their  care. 

EMERGENCY   SERVICES 

Payment  could  be  made  to  nonparticipat- 
ing  hospitals  for  emergency  inpatient  hos- 
pital services — or  emergency  outpatient  diag- 
nostic service — If  the  hospital  agrees  not  to 
make  any  charges  to  the  beneficiary  with 
respect  to  the  emergency  services  for  which 
payment  is  provided.  The  proposal  does  not 
cover  use  of  the  emergency  ward  for  out- 
patient purposes  except  where  the  diagnostic 
service  provision,  subject  to  the  $20  deducti- 
ble, applies 

AGREEMENTS   BY   PROVIDERS 

Any  eligible  provider  may  participate  in 
the  proposed  program  If  it  files  an  agree- 
ment not  to  charge  any  beneficiary  for  cov- 
ered services  and  to  make  adequate  provi- 
sion for  refund  of  erroneous  charges.  Of 
course,  a  provider  could  bill  a  beneficiary  for 
the  amount  of  the  deductible,  and  for  the 
portion  of  the  charge  for  expensive  CM:com- 
modations  or  services  supplied  at  the  pa- 
tient's request  and  not  paid  for  under  the 
proposal. 

An  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either 
the  provider  of  service  or  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  an 
agreement  only  if  the  provider  (a)  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  law  or  the 
agreement,  (b)  Is  no  longer  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate, or  (c)  falls  to  provide  data  to  de- 
termine benefit  eligibility  or  costs  of  serv- 
ices, or  refuses  access  to  financial  records 
for  verification  of  bills.  j 

ADMINISTRATIOir 

As  in  the  case  of  other  benefits  under  the 
social  security  system,  overall  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  hospital  and  related 
benefits  would  rest  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Similar 
responsibility  for  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants rests  with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Agreements  by  hospitals  and  other 
providers  with  the  Secretary  would  be  made 
on  behalf  of  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Board. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Advisory  Council  to  advise  the  Secretary 
on  administrative  policy  matters.  The  Ad- 
visory Council,  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
would  consist  of  a  chairman  and  13  members 
who  are  not  otherwise  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  To  eissure  representation 
of  the  health  professions,  four  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council  would  be  per- 
sons outstanding  in  hospital  or  other  health 
activities. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  required  to 
consult  with  appropriate  State  agencies.  Na- 
tional, and  State  associations  of  providers 
of  services,  and  recognized  national  accredit- 
ing bodies.  These  efforts  would  be  especially 
oriented  to  the  development  of  policies,  op- 
erational procedures,  and  administrative  ar- 
rangements of  mutual  satisfaction  to  all 
parties  interested  In  the  program.  This  con- 
sultation at  the  local  and  national  level 
would  also  provide  additional  assurance  that 
varying  conditions  of  local  and  national 
significance  are  taken  Into  account. 

ROLE    OF    THE    STATES 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  use  State  agencies  to  perform  certain  ad- 
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minlstratlve  functions.     It  is  expected  «. 
the  Secretary  would  exercise  this  auo»«Sf? 
fully,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  Statw  •«:2 
be   willing   and    able   to   assume    theJ 
sponsibilities.    State  agencies  would  btt^ 
in:   (a)  determining  whether  and  certlfwir 
to  the  Secretary  that  a  provider  meets  ot^ 
tions  for  participation  in  the  prograttriSi 
(b)    rendering  consultative  services  to' uv^ 
viders  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  c<^h" 
tions  for  participation,  in  establiahlnTTvI 
maintaining  necessary  fiscal  recordTlind  i 
providing    information    necessary   to   d«^ 
operating  costs  so  as  to  determine  amotoi! 
to  be  paid  for  the  provider's  services. 

State  agencies  would  be  reimbui^  f- 
the  costs  of  activities  they  perform  In  to 
program.  As  In  the  cooperative  arraam* 
ments  with  State  agencies  In  the  sociaTiBl 
curity  disability  program,  reimbursement  to 
State  agencies  for  hospital  Insurance  ben^ 
fits  activities  would  meet  the  agency'i  re' 
lated  costs  of  administrative  overhead  u 
well  as  of  staff.  In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  coordination  of  the  various  progranu  In 
the  States  that  have  to  do  with  payment  tot 
health  care,  quality  of  care,  and  the  tilstrl- 
bution  of  health  services  and  facilities,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  a  fair  ihut 
ot  the  State  agency's  costs  attributable  to 
planning  and  other  efforts  directed  toward 
the  coordination  of  the  agency's  actlviUei 
under  the  proposed  program. 

What  Is  contemplated  In  administration 
of  the  Insurance  program  Is  a  Federal-8t4te 
relationship  under  which  each  governmental 
entity  performs  those  functions  for  which  It 
is  best  equipped  and  most  appropriately 
suited.  State  governments  license  health 
facilities  and  State  public  health  authort- 
ties  generally  inspect  these  facilities  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  conforming  with 
the  requirements  of  the  State  licensiire  law. 
In  SKlditlon,  State  programs  purchase  care 
from  providers  of  health  services.  On  the 
basis  of  experience  and  function,  State  agen- 
cies would  assist  the  Federal  Government  in 
determining  which  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices conform  to  prescribed  conditions  for 
participation.  Furthermore,  where  an  insti- 
tution or  organization  that  has  not  yet 
qualified  needs  consultative  services  In  or- 
der to  determine  what  steps  may  be  appro- 
priately taken  to  iiermlt  qualification,  such 
consultative  services  would  be  furnished  by 
the  State  health  or  other  appropriate  Stste 
agency.  Other  types  of  consultative  aerr- 
Ices  closely  related  to  conditions  of  the  hos- 
pital benefits  program  or  similarly  related 
to  State  programs  and  requirements  should 
logically  be  provided  for  or  coordinated  in  the 
State  agency.  There  may,  of  course,  be  sit- 
uations where  a  State  is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  perform  some  or  all  of  these  certifica- 
tions and  consultative  services.  In  any  such 
situation,  the  Secretary  will  have  to  make 
other  provisions  to  carry  on  these  actlTl- 
ties. 

ROLE    OP    PRIVATE    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  bill  would  provide  the  opportunity 
for  considerable  participation  by  private 
organizations  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Groups  of  providers,  or  associa- 
tions of  providers  on  behalf  of  their  mem- 
bers, would  be  permitted  to  designate  a  ph- 
vate  organization  to  act  as  an  intermediary 
between  themselves  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  designated  organization  would 
determine  the  amounts  of  payments  due 
upon  presentation  of  provider  bills  and  make 
such  payments.  In  addition,  such  organln- 
tlons  could  be  authorized,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  considers  it  advantageous,  to  per- 
form other  related  functions  such  as  audit- 
ing provider  records  and  assisting  in  the  ap- 
plication of  utilization  safeguards.  Such 
activities  are  likely  to  prove  advantageous 
where  private  organizations  have  developed 
experience  and  skill  in  these  activities.  The 
Government  would  provide  advances  of  fund* 
to  such  organizations  for  purposes  of  benefit 
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^gnaeata  and  as  a  working  fund  for  admin- 
K^yga  expenses,  subject  to  accovint  and 
ggfOunent  on  a  cost-Incurred  basis. 

iX^ia  principle  advantage  hospitals  and 
other  providers  of  services  would  find  in  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  would  be  that  the 
-oltdw  and  procedures  of  the  Federal  pro- 
^yaTwould  be  applied  by  the  same  private 
^^j|pi«^tions  which  administer  the  existing 
w0ttOi  Insurance  programs  from  which  pro- 
liOtu  now  receive  payments.  The  participa- 
tion of  Blue  Cross  plans  and  similar  third - 
narty  organizations  would  have  advantages 
^t  go  beyond  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  experience  in  dealing  with  various 
tnies  of  providers  of  services.  Such  private 
^ppimtlons.  serving  as  intermediaries 
tMtween  the  Government  and  the  providers, 
^rould  reduce  the  concern  expressed  by  some 
people  that  the  Federal  Government  might 
^to  Interfere  in  hospital  affairs. 

OPTION    TO    INDIVIDUAL    TO    OBTAIN    PRIVATE 
INSURANCE 

A  guiding  principle  In  the  formulation  of 
the  program  is  the  desirability  of  encourag- 
Ixig  private  insurance  to  play  the  same  com- 
plementary role  to  hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security  that  It  has  played 
ander  the  retirement,  death,  and  disability 
benefit  provisions  of  the  social  security  pro- 
noun. It  was  in  part  because  of  this  princi- 
ple that  the  decision  was  made  to  provide  a 
program  oriented  toward  meeting  only  the 
major  costs  of  hoepitallzation.  It  was 
Mumed  that  with  social  security  providing 
basic  protection  of  this  form  beneficiaries 
would  obtain  additional  private  supple- 
mentary protection  and  private  carriers 
would  seek  to  provide  such  protection. 
While  the  hoepltal  Insurance  protection  that 
would  be  provided  by  social  security  would 
be  significant  and  substantial,  it  would  not 
cover  all  of  the  health  costs  that  are  capable 
of  being  Insured  against. 

Under  the  bill,  therefore,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  and  fur- 
niib  assistance  to  providers  of  services,  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers.  State  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  private  and  public  orga- 
nizations in  order  to  encourage  and  help 
them  to  develop  and  make  generally  avail- 
able to  the  ageid  supplementary  private  in- 
surance protection. 

FINANCING 

To  pay  for  the  proposed  hospital  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  persons  under  the  social 
security  system,  the  social  security  contribu- 
tion rate  would  be  increased  by  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  each  for  employees  and  em- 
ployers and  four-tenths  of  1  percent  for  the 
self-employed;  the  amount  of  earnings  sub- 
ject to  contributions  would  be  increased 
from  M.800  to  $5,200  a  year.  The  additional 
Income  to  the  program  would  be  allocated 
for  hospital  insurance,  except  for  that  part  of 
the  income  from  the  increased  earnings  base 
which  would  be  allocated  to  pay  for  higher 
old-age.  survivors,  and  dlsablUty  Insurance 
monthly  benefits  for  persons  earning  over 
M,800  a  year.  The  amount  of  a  social  secu- 
rity benefit  Is  based  on  the  worker's  average 
earnings  covered  under  the  program.  With 
an  Increase  in  the  covered  earnings  to  $5,200, 
a  worker's  maximum  monthly  cash  benefit 
would  ultimately  rise  to  »134  Instead  of  $127 
and  the  maximum  family  benefit  to  $268  in- 
stead of  $264  as  under  present  law. 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  contri- 
butlona:  A  worker  earning  $2,400  a  year 
would  pay  an  additional  $6  a  year  and  a 
worker  earning  $4,800  an  additional  $12  a 
year.  A  worker  earning  $6,300  or  more 
would  pay  an  additional  $27.50  a  year,  of 
which  $17.68  would  go  for  hospital  Insur- 
aooe. 

A  corresponding  increase  would  be  made 
hi  the  contribution  rates  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  pay  for  the  hospital  in- 


surance benefits  for  persons  covered  under 
that  act.  The  cost  of  the  benefits  for  per- 
sons not  Insured  under  the  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  systems  would  be  borne 
by  general  revenue  of  the  Treasury, 

Separate  trust  fund 

Under  the  proposal  there  would  be  a  sep- 
arate trust  fund  for  the  hospital  Insurance 
program,  In  addition  to  the  present  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  the 
disability  insurance  trust  fund.  Under  the 
proposed  law,  hospital  insurance  benefits 
could  be  paid  only  from  the  hoepltal  insur- 
ance trust  fund,  Just  as  under  present  law 
disability  insurance  benefits  can  be  paid 
only  from  the  disability  insurance  trust 
fund. 

The  Income  to  the  hospital  Insurance  trust 
fund  is  estimated  actuarially  to  meet  the 
costs  into  the  Indefinite  future.  Estimated 
contribution  Income  to  the  new  trtist  fund 
for  1966  would  total  $1.4  billion  and  esti- 
mated expenses  $1  billion.  Payments  made 
on  behalf  of  persons  who  are  not  eligible 
for  social  security  or  railroad  retirement  ben- 
efits would  not  be  made  from  the  trust  fund 
but  directly  from  general  revenue  of  the 
Treasury. 

EPPECTIVI    DATES 

The  increases  in  social  security  contribu- 
tion rates  and  in  the  amount  of  annual 
earnings  subject  to  contributions  would  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1965.  Benefits  would 
be  payable  for  covered  hospital  and  related 
health  services  furnished  after  that  date, 
except  for  skilled  nursing  facility  services, 
for  which  the  effective  date  would  be  July  1, 
1965. 

CONCLUSION 

Very  pro{>erly  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  in  the  effect  that  a  social  security 
hospital  Insurance  program  would  have  on 
the  quality  of  medical  care.  A  number  of 
our  Nation's  leading  physicians  and  educa- 
tors believe  that,  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  medical  care,  the  pro- 
posed program  would  lead  to  medical  care  of 
higher  quality. 

In  a  statement  Issued  by  the  Physicians 
Committee  for  Health  Care  for  the  Aged 
Through  Social  Security,  these  doctors  made 
the  following  points: 

"First,  a  health  Insurance  program  for  the 
aged  financed  and  administered  through  so- 
cial security  would  greatly  assist  the  aged  to 
get  better  health  care.  The  fear  that  a  large 
hospital  expense  may  be  in  the  offing  un- 
doubtedly deters  many  older  people  from 
seeking  needed  care.  Also,  the  patient's 
finances  would  be  less  a  consideration  in  the 
physician's  decision  to  advise  hospitalization, 
postbospital  convalescence  in  a  skilled 
nursing  facility,  home  health  services,  or 
an  expensive  diagnostic  series.  By  remov- 
ing some  of  the  economic  deterrents  to  ob- 
taining appropriate  care,  the  measure  would 
promote  earlier  utilization  of  health  services. 

"Second,  the  measure  would  be  an  incen- 
tive to  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  care 
provided  by  nursing  homes.  About  40  per- 
cent of  nursing  home  beds  have  been  clas- 
sified by  States  as  unacceptable  on  the  basis 
of  fire  and  health  hazards.  Many  other 
nursing  homes  provide  inadequate  nursing 
care.  With  participation  in  the  proposed 
health  insurance  program  open  only  to 
skilled  nursing  facilities  with  a  hospital  affil- 
iation, those  participating  would  serve  as 
much-needed  models  for  the  improvement 
of  other  nursing  homes. 

"Third,  the  principle  of  free  choice  of  in- 
stitution would  be  made  more  meaningful, 
and  continuous  supervision  of  patient  ctire 
by  private  physicians  would  be  facilitated. 
The  county  hospital  for  Indigents,  with 
choice  limited  to  county  physicians,  would 
no  longer  be  the  fate  of  many  elderly  people. 

"Finally,  by  paying  for  the  full,  reasonable 
cost    of    the    covered    hospital    services    the 


elderly  receive,  the  proposed  program  wouM 
put  hospitals  on  a  much  more  solid  *'"»~^^1 
footing  and  make  improvements  possible 
that  the  hospitals  now  cannot  afford." 


SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OF  OFFICE 
OF  MINERALS  EXPLORATION. 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR^- 
MESSAOE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Ninth  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  OfBce  of  MinersOs 
Exploration  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  Augtist  21,  1958.  entitled  "To  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mineral  reserves  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions  by  encourag- 
ing exploration  for  minerals,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  February  21,  1963. 


IMPORTATION  OP  RESIDUAL  OIL 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frc»n  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Whallkt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  jxiint  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning in  the  matter  of  imported  residual 
oU. 

Our  coal  producing  areas  in  the 
United  States  are  experiencing  depres- 
sion and  great  unemployment,  and  if  Mr. 
McDermott's  recommendation  is  carried 
out,  this  Nation  will  be  dependent  upon 
outside  sources  for  our  national  fuel 
needs  and  eventually  our  petroleum  in- 
dustries will  join  the  coalfields  in  their 
present  plight. 

There  is  much  more  than  meets  the 
eye  when  we  consider  further  relaxing 
controls  on  residual  oil.  To  further  re- 
lax the  import  controls  on  residual  oil 
w^ould  not  only  be  creating  a  critical 
emergency  for  all  domestic  fuels  but 
could  be  a  detriment  to  the  free  world 
in  our  economic  battle  Math  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  contacted  both  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  to  ex- 
press my  views  since  being  advised  of 
Mr.  McDermott's  recommendation  to 
further  relax  controls  on  foreign  residual 
oil. 

A  letter  signed  by  102  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  representing 
24  States  and  both  political  parties,  and 
including  members  of  every  standing 
committee  of  the  House,  was  sent  to  the 
President  by  President  Moody  of  NCPC 
urging  that  controls  on  impoits  of  resid- 
ual oil  be  retained,  strengthened,   and 
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made    effective.      The    letter    further 
declared: 

The  coal,  railroad,  and  related  Industries. 
«rd  those  millions  of  people  dependent  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  upon  them  for  a  liveli- 
hood, urgently  need  assurances  that  the 
residual  Import  control  program  will  t>e  re- 
tained and  strengthened. 

I  was  one  of  the  signers  of  that  letter. 

The  enormous  recent  increase  in  re- 
sidual oil  quotas  for  this  quarter,  and 
the  subsequent  recommendation  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  that  re- 
sidual import  controls  should  be  even 
further  relaxed  is  a  threat  not  only  to 
the  people  of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
but  a  threat  to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  join  with  President  Moody,  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  and 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  his 
statement: 

The  recommendations  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  if  accepted  by  the 
President,  will  constitute  the  most  serious 
blow  that  this  administration  has  so  far 
dealt  the  men  and  their  families  of  the  coal 
and  related  industries. 


PRESERVING  THE  MOUNT  VERNON 
OVERVIEW 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Recori). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  vice  regent  from  Ohio 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies  Association 
of  the  Union.  I  want  the  Congress  to 
have  a  progress  report  of  what  is  actively 
being  done  today  in  memory  of  George 
Washington,  whose  home.  Moimt  Ver- 
non, is  this  Nation's  most  signiHcant  and 
beloved  shrine. 

During  the  past  20  years,  many  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  State  and  Federal 
Government  agencies  have  been  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  Maryland 
shore  opposite  Mount  Vernon  for  the 
view  that  General  Washington  loved  so 
well. 

These  groups  interested  in  preserva- 
tion had  recognized  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  this  area  and  had  tried,  by 
private  means,  to  preserve  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  scenic  vistas  from  Mount 
Vernon.  Fort  Washington,  and  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
this  section  of  the  Maryland  shore  is  a 
valuable  historic  and  even  prehistoric 
site.  It  is  an  area  rich  in  its  endow- 
ment of  other  natural  features. 

In  1960  a  proposal  to  construct  a  sew- 
age treatment  plant  on  this  historic  land 
was  announced  by  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Sanitary  Commission.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  some  immediate  action  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  nationally 
significant  values  of  this  area  from  in- 
evitable destruction  by  undesirable  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Legislation  for  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  area  was  introduced  into 
the  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1961. 


Hearings  were  held.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  need,  and  we  can  all  be 
proud  that  the  act  was  passed  without  a 
dissenting  vote  within  60  days  after  it 
had  been  introduced,  and  it  became  Pub- 
lic Law  87-362. 

Last  year  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
87th  Congress  further  action  brought  a 
compromise  appropriation  of  $213,000 
toward  the  $937,000  governmental  cost 
of  saving  the  natural  and  unimpaired 
view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

An  additional  $1  million  in  land  value 
is  being  contributed,  by  private  founda- 
tions and  individuals.  This  will  more 
than  match  the  governmental  invest- 
ment. 

I  had  the  honor,  as  president  of  the 
Accokeek  Foundation,  to  present  Secre- 
tary Udall  with  the  first  151  acres  of  this 
waterfront  land.  In  presenting  the 
deed.  I  said: 

The  trustees  are  honored  to  share  with  the 
TJS.  Government  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  this  historic  stretch  of 
yet  unspoiled  Maryland  shoreline  We  have 
held  this  property  in  trust  for  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  We  know  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  carry  on  that  trust. 

In  accepting  the  deed  Secretary  Udall 
said: 

The  gift  from  the  foundation  Is  the  latest 
proof  of  how  it  serves  so  well  the  purpose  in 
Its  chapter,  "to  preserve  the  present  wooded 
and  open  character  of  the  approaches  to  the 
city  of  Washington  along  the  Potomac  River" 
opposite  Mount  Vernon.  With  this  public- 
spirited  donation,  and  the  recent  approval 
by  the  congressional  Appropriations  Ckammlt- 
tees  of  funds  to  acquire  133  acres  on  Mockley 
Point,  we  have  the  nucleus  for  the  new 
park. 

The  entire  park  site  is  of  historic  in- 
terest, with  existing  archeological  evi- 
dence of  human  habitation  for  5.000 
years.  The  park  area  also  contains  ex- 
ceptionally fine  plant  and  animal  habi- 
tats in  great  variety,  while  Mockley 
Point,  to  which  the  Secretary  referred,  is 
the  only  sandspit  habitat  in  the  entire 
National  Capital  region. 

Under  Public  Law  87-362.  the  Interior 
Department  was  authorized  to  acquire 
1,152  acres  of  land,  by  purchase  or  gift. 
for  the  National  Park  Service,  thereby 
enabling  the  Park  Service  to  create  this 
new  park  and  preserve  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon,  Fort  Washington,  and 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  now 
has  a  responsibility  to  acquire  only  548 
acres,  in  addition  to  the  133  acres  at 
Mockley  Point  for  which  the  Congress 
has  already  provided  funds. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  work  is  unfin- 
ished. The  Mount  Vernon-Fort  Wash- 
ington view  is  just  one-quarter  saved, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  still 
threatened. 

The  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  which  bitterly  fought  the 
original  law  and  the  partial  appropria- 
tion maintains  that  it  is  still  free  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  sewage 
plant  anywhere  but  on  Mockley  Point, 
because  the  Congress  did  not  appro- 
priate all  the  funds  last  year. 

They  have  stated  that  they  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  plant 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  original 
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site,  still  in  view  of  Mount  Vernon,  a. 
recently  as  yesterday,  this  sanitary  ottof 
mission  intimated  again  its  inteiSu 
block  action  in  the  Maryland  Legislatorl 
to  provide  for  an  alternate  site. 

The  problem  therefore  resolves  it»)f 
as  one  between  those  national  intaS 
groups  who  hold  in  reverence  the  b^u« 
of  our  heritage  and  a  few  local  hZ 
speculators  who  think  only  of  ouw 
personal  gain.  ^^* 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congresi 
for  the  funds  to  complete  the  job. 

Secretary  Udall  has  given  assuranea 
that  he  will  fight  oflf  any  interim  i^l^ 
by  the  sanitary  commission  to  seize  tS 
land  before  the  Congress  can  act. 

This  assurance  is  heartening,  but  it  is 
net  enough.  Only  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  secure 
this  land  and  this  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

On  this  most  appropriate  day  when 
we  are  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
that  heroic  soldier  and  statesman  whose 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  Nation  stand 
unmatched,  the  88th  Congress  shouW 
take  just  pride  in  its  efforts  to  protect 
some  part  of  George  Washington's  home 
our  Nation's  birthright,  by  appropriating 
the  amount  now  necessary  to  secure  for 
all  time  to  come  this  irreplaceable 
heritage. 

FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  DAY  ON  WHICH  LITHUAIOA 
WAS  DECLARED  A  FREE  AND  IN- 
DEPENDENT NATION 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Botmi] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  Ir. 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fitm 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  today  is  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania was  declared  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation.  Of  course,  Lithuanian  state- 
hood does  not  date  from  1918,  for  u 
early  as  AD.  1200.  a  free  sovereign  na- 
tion flourished  in  Europe. 

America  knows  something  about  the 
rich  culture  and  fine  people  who  once 
lived  in  a  free  Lithuania,  because  there 
are  over  1  million  Lithuanians  in  the 
United  States  today.  In  my  own  city  of 
Cleveland  there  are  almost  45.000  de- 
scendants who  are  daily  contributing  to 
the  progress  of  the  community. 

The  free,  democratic  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania established  in  1918  was  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  functioned 
as  a  model  country  for  22  years.  The 
betrayal,  you  will  recall,  came  in  1939 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  treacherous 
Nazi -Soviet  nonaggression  pact.  Despite 
solemn  treaty  obligations  the  U.S5JI. 
ruthlessly  conquered  the  three  Baltic 
states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
The  United  States  has  never  recogniied 
this  forcible  seizure  of  these  three  de- 
fenseless nations.  Indeed,  it  is  ironic 
but  significant  that  East  European  na- 
tions with  centuries  of  culture  and  na- 
tionhood behind  them  should  be  colonies 
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tObe  Soviet  Union  Just  as  the  Asian  and 
Srican  peoples  are  emerging  from 
eolonlallsm. 

America  has  an  obligation  constantly 
to  bring  this  new  form  of  imperialism 
Wore  the  bar  of  world  opinion.  We 
^t  also  recognize  that  slavery  any- 
•here  diminishes  freedom  everywhere. 
kg  a  nation  carved  out  of  a  bloody  revo- 
lution we  Americana  know  that  tyrants 
fjt  not  eternal  and  the  will  of  people 
ggnnot  be  indefinitely  subjugated.  Free- 
dom will  come  again  to  Lithuania  just 
as  surely  as  it  came  to  America. 


CONSERVATION  NEEDS - 
DISTRICT  TRIP 


-THE 


Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POLICY    AND    imXRrST 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  policy  every  year  to  spend  a  day  in 
each  county  of  my  district  after  election 
and  to  talk  to  anyone  who  cares  to  come 
and  visit  with  me.  This  year  I  arranged 
to  meet  with  SCS  and  ASC  representa- 
tives for  an  hour  or  two  in  each  county. 
I  can  say  without  any  reservations  that 
these  meetings  were  a  stimulatirig  and 
educational  experience  for  me.  As  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  Ben  Jensen,  I  have  long  had 
an  Interest  in  the  Importance  of  con- 
serving our  natural  resources,  though  I 
am  not  pretending  to  match  his  record 
in  this  area.  Certainly  soil  and  water 
are  our  most  important  natural  re- 
sources. When  you  go  out  and  talk 
to  the  people  who  work  every 
day  on  conservation  problems,  and  I  can 
assure  the  conunittee  that  there  are 
many  able  and  dedicated  men  at  the 
grassroots  level  doing  a  wonderful  job, 
one  sees  clearer  the  significance  of  con- 
servation. These  are  men  who  work  long 
and  patiently,  and  often  under  difficult 
circumstances.  I  would  certainly  advo- 
cate to  my  fellow  Congressmen  a  trip 
such  as  this. 

NEEDS 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  traveUng 
through  my  district,  that  we  must  step 
up  our  efforts  in  conservation  in  the 
areas  that  now  have  fertile  soil.  Recla- 
mation projects  may  be  important,  but 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  should  not  lead 
us  to  abuse  and  forget  the  best  soil  we 
now  have,  soil  that  we  will  desperately 
need  with  a  growing  population.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  let  this 
soil,  so  vitally  important  for  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  float  down  our  rivers, 
or  to  let  water  rip  scars  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

REPORT  or  SUGGESTIONS 

I  am  giving  the  committee  a  report  of 
suggestions  we  received  from  these 
local  leaders.  We  have  made  no  attempt 
to  appraise  or  correct  these  suggestions. 
We  have  only  tried  to  organize  the  ma- 
terial to  some  extent  that  we  received 
from  the  12  counties  we  visited.     The 


attempt  here  is  to  give  a  partisd  picture 
of  just  what  the  thinking  is  at  the  grass- 
roots level, 

I  beUeve  it  will  be  clear  from  this  re- 
port that  the  small  watershed  program 
should  be  stepped  up.  This  will  mean 
more  appropriations  for  ACP  funds  to 
prepare  areas  for  watershed  develop- 
ment. It  will  mean  increased  aid  for 
SCS  for  men  and  f tmds  to  develop  these 
programs.  When  I  ask  for  more  funds 
I  do  not  do  it  lightly.  Nor  do  great  con- 
servation leaders  like  Ben  Jensen  take 
the  spending  of  public  funds  lightly. 
But  we  in  Iowa  are  also  very  much  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  basic  factors  in 
the  life  process — the  ability  to  produce 
food  and  clothing.  And  if  we  are  to  pro- 
duce food  for  a  growing  population  and 
maintain  our  world  superiority  in  this 
respect  I  believe  that  a  greater,  and 
speedy,  investment  in  soil  conservation 
is  essential. 

FUNDS 

ACP  and  SCS  funds  are  used  to  aid 
local  initiative  in  conservation  measures 
and  are  not  a  means  of  Federal  control. 
I  regret,  and  must  admit  I  fail  to  imder- 
stand  why,  our  current  and  previous 
Presidents  have  called  for  reduction  of 
ACP  fimds.  That  there  are  areas  of 
Federal  spending  that  are  highly  ques- 
tionable I  will  certainly  agree  with;  what 
I  fail  to  understand  is  why  funds  for  pro- 
grams so  vital  to  preserving  soil  and 
water — essential  to  the  life  process  it- 
self— are  the  first  ones  to  get  the  ax.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  some  areas  of  an- 
nual practices  under  the  ACP  program 
that  are  more  for  production  than  con- 
servation and  are  hence  questionable.  If 
this  is  true  I  then  say  to  cut  out  these 
practices — but  cut  them  out  without  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  appropriations  for 
the  ACP  programs.  I  can  assure  the 
committee  that  the  funds  saved  on  some 
of  these  annual  practices — liming,  tear- 
ing down  stone  fences,  and  so  forth — 
could  be  used  for  very  permanent  prac- 
tices such  as  terracing,  erosion  dams, 
and  so  forth,  that  are  now  delayed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  f  imds. 

NATIONAL    son.    TILTH    CENTER    AT    AMES 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the 
committee  to  consider  again  this  year 
funds  for  a  National  Soil  Tilth  Center, 
to  be  located  in  Ames,  Iowa.  Such  a 
center  has  been  long  advocated  by  lead- 
ing scientists  in  this  field. 

SUMMARY    OF    CONSERVATION    MEETINGS    IN 
IOWA,   1963 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  suggestions  we  received  from 
conservation  leaders  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  Our  meetings  with  these 
leaders  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
developing  good  conservation  practices 
in  general,  in  each  county,  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  factors  leading  to 
the  development  of  a  watershed  program. 
The  suggestions  received  are  set  down 
here  in  outline  form  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  evaluate  the  merit  of  the  var- 
ious suggestions  and  statements.  That 
there  are  paradoxes  and  contradictions 
between  the  various  statements  in  the 
outline  will  soon  be  noted.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  were  mentioned  once,  others 
at  almost  every  meeting.     It  should  be 


noted,  however,  that  the  lack  of  funds 
and  technical  help  was  considered  cru- 
cial in  developing  a  sound  conservation 
program.  To  a  great  extent — ^though  not 
completely — suggestions  that  pertain  to 
other  factors  such  as  selling  the  program 
and  the  mechanics  of  implementing  a 
program  lose  their  signUlcaiuse  If 
appropriations  are  not  increased. 

The  suggestions  are  groui>ed  in  three 
general  categories  for  convenience  only; 
the  interdependence  of  the  various 
factors  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
prevents  any  clear  categorization: 

SiTicMART  or  SUOCKSnONB 
I.    THE    FARMm'S    ROLX    AND    THX    FEDERAL    GOV- 
ERNMENT'S ROLE  IN  FINANCING  CONSERVATION 
PROJECTS 

(a)  Financial  problenu;  the  lack  of  ACP- 
SCS  funds,  etc.: 

1.  Larger  watershed  projects  are  slowed 
down  by  lack  ot  ACP  Tunds  to  achieve  basic 
conservation  practloes. 

2.  Lack  of  funds  leads  to  a  situation  where 
conservation  projects  are  ruined  by  unfin- 
ished projects  or  noncooperator's  land. 

3.  Lack  of  funds  to  hire  necessary  tech- 
nical personnel;  often  technical  men  waste 
time  where  semlsklUed  men  could  do  the 
Job. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  more  funds  for 
erosion  dams. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  a  reevaluation  of  the 
requirements  on  cost-benefit  ratio  on  dif- 
ferences In  the  amount  of  bottomland  In- 
volved— and   where   absent. 

6.  Need  for  a  higher  ratio  of  Federal  aid 
for  erosion  dams;  group  projects  that  are  not 
part  of  a  major  watershed  development. 

7.  The  bad  financial  status  at  many  farm- 
ers who  have  borrowed  heavily  from  FHA, 
etc.,  slows  up  conservation  work  after  a  cer- 
tain point. 

(b)  Suggestions  on  helping  the  financial 
problems  involved. 

1.  More  ACP  funds  and  funds  for  SCS. 

2.  Do  not  try  to  sell  these  programs  untU 
the  fimds  are  available. 

3.  Lay  out  ACP  funds  so  It  aU  doesnt  have 
to  be  accounted  for  in  1  year. 

4.  The  6  i>ercent  of  the  ACP  fund  ear- 
marked for  SCS  should  be  taken  out  at  the 
national  level  and  given  directly  to  the 
county  unit. 

5.  Demonstrate  clearly  to  the  farmer  who 
pays  what  on  a  watershed  project. 

6.  Offer  a  better  ratio  on  individual  and 
group  enterprise  projects  for  erosion  type 
dams  (80-20  percent). 

n.    ADMINISTRATTVZ      AND      TECHKICAL      FACTORS 
8UOGKSTKD 

(a)  Administrative  and  technical  prob- 
lems. 

1.  Lack  of  understanding  by  laymen  of 
what  has  to  be  done  on  farm  plans  before 
starting  a  watershed. 

a.  Lack  of  understanding  of  State  laws 
and  the  State's  role  In  watershed  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  changes 
in  knowledge  about  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. 

4.  The  problem  of  getting  easements. 

5.  The  problem  of  setting  up  priorities — 
public  pressure  for  tile  and  lime. 

6.  The  misunderstanding  between  Army 
engineers  and  conservation  people  on  local 
and  State  level.     (This  is  Improving.) 

7.  Lack  of  permanent  Interest  In  a  water- 
shed Btructxire  buUt  by  the  Oovemment; 
Government  projects  at  times  conflict  with 
conservation  as   a  personal   matter. 

8.  The  length  of  time  required  to  develop 
a  watershed  cripples  the  original  enthusiasm. 

9.  Agency  conflicts — the  need  for  leaders 
or  recreation  projects  to  cooperate  more  with 
SCS:  need  for  community  cooperation  for 
conservation  in   general. 
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10.  Lack  of  contractors  for  smaller  rt«^m 
projects. 

H.  TTie  difficulty  of  explaining  the  cost 
of  maintenance  for  watershed  structures. 

12.  The  difflculty  of  qualifying  under  Pub- 
lic Law  666  In  eastern  Iowa — prosperity  makes 
It  hard  to  qualify  for  a  watershed.  Gradual 
erosion  Is  serious  but  lacks  the  dramatic 
Impact  of  gulllM  in  rough  land.  Emphasis 
higher  up  stresses  development  of  worst 
land — technicians  are  sent  to  these  areas 
first. 

13.  A  watershed  needs  concentrated  effort 
and  contradicts  covering  the  whole  county. 

14.  The  length  of  time  Involved  and  diffl- 
culty of  qualifying  for  a  watershed  prevents 
SCS  from  pushing  a  watershed  for  fear  rest 
of  conservation  program  will  suffer. 

15.  Need  for  more  colleges  having  proper 
training  programs  for  technical  men  and  the 
need  for  better  recruiting  methods. 

16.  In  establishing  priorities  for  ACP 
funds  and  throwing  out  questionable  prac- 
tices one  county  is  penalized  in  relation  to 
others. 

17.  The  problems  involved  in  developing  a 
watershed  where  both  rural  and  urban  land 
involved. 

(b)  Suggestions  for  solving  technical  and 
administrative  problems. 

1.  More  technical  men  for  SCS  or  aids  to 
technical  personnel,  and  better  pay  for  these 
men.    This  is  considered  basic. 

2.  Create  a  Job  of  salesman-watershed 
specialist — well  acquainted  with  all  the 
techniques  of  watershed  development;  this 
man  would  devote  his  time  exclusively  to 
developing  a  watershed. 

3.  EJevelop  to  a  greater  extent  erosion 
dams  to  close  the  gap  between  everyday  work 
and  a  watershed  development.  A  better  fi- 
nancial arrangnnent  on  this  is  needed.  Get 
a  few  farmers  to  coc^Mrate  and  develop  a 
group  enterprise  with  ACP  funds.  Require 
other  conservation  practices  and  then  give 
more  for  dams  (80-20  percent) . 

4.  Develop  a  system  of  priorities  that  em- 
phasize sound  conservation  methods  start- 
ing "at  the  top  of  the  hiU."  but  too  many 
teeth  in  a  law  on  this  would  hurt  public 
relations  and  need  for  flexibility. 

6.  Divide  into  smaller  groups  in  a  water- 
shed area  to  go  over  the  problems  of  water- 
shed development — subwatershed  areas. 

6.  Change  the  emphasis  of  extension  serv- 
ice to  watershed  development. 

7.  Concentrate  on  one  area  so  It  can  be 
finished  before  it  Is  ruined  by  land  not  un- 
der conservation  methods. 

8.  Olve  money  to  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  only  when  highway  commission  has 
checked  with  local  conservation  people. 


ganlzatlons.  political  parUes.  changing  farm 
programs  leads   the   farmer   to   feel   he   lis   a 
political    football    and    soon    gets    disgusted 
with  any  and  all  Government  programs, 
(b)   Aids  In  public  relations: 

1.  Show  specific  flguree  to  individual  farm- 
ers on  cost- benefit  basis  of  program  as  well 
as  showing  him  the  naUonal  beneflU.  Show 
a  rough  cost  sheet  of  what  he  has  to  pay  and 
an  estimate  of  individual  financial  benefits. 

2.  Show  the  results  of  a  watershed  devel- 
opment in  a  completed  area. 

3.  Use  Agriculture  Department  films,  area 
photos,  TV  for  films  and  Interviews  with 
conservation  leaders,  and  newspapers.  (Espe- 
cially dallies  and  on  a  personalized  basis 
"William's  Wonderlngs"  to  demonstrate  need 
and  benefits.)     Tours  to  completed  areas. 

4.  Clarify  and  define  responsibilities  for 
structures  after  completion  and  estimate  the 
cost  to  the  farmer. 

8.  The  individual  farmer  can  do  most  in 
an  area  to  promote  and  coordinate  interest 
in  a  watershed  program — one  farm  example 
a  good  seller. 

6.  Offer  a  bonus  (5  percent)  to  farmers  In 
an  area  after  a  watershed  development  Is 
completed. 

7.  Sell  on  future  needs  in  the  more  pros- 
perous areas. 

8.  Show  loss  of  land  by  erosion  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fences  closing  in. 

9.  Promote  interest  in  local  schools. 

10.  Educate  the  town  people  by  giving 
them  a  clearer  idea  of  the  farm  problems  as 
well  as  conservation  in  general. 

11.  Provide  a  good  analysis  of  just  where 
we  are  In  agriculture  In  1963  In  laymen's 
terms. 

12.  Try  to  Improve  Public  Law  566  to 
shorten  length  of  time  to  get  a  project 
moving. 

13.  Make  all-out  effort  to  get  off  dead 
center. 
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in.  PUmjC  BILATIONS — SELLING   OONSERTATION 
TO  TKK  rNDrvn>t7Ai.  Atn>  couMcrNrrT 
(a)    Problems  in  selling  the  program. 

1.  The  possibility  of  greater  Government 
aid  In  the  future  prevents  some  from  invest- 
ing m  smaller  projects  now. 

2.  The  farms  that  need  conservation  most 
are  operated  by  those  who  can  least  afford 
the  investment. 

3.  Town  employees  who  live  in  the  country 
and  own  pastiireland  lack  interest.  In  other 
areas,  however,  these  men  are  best. 

4.  The  problem  of  liability  for  accidents  on 
structures,  ponds,  etc. 

5.  Problem  of  keeping  the  project  sold. 

6.  Fertilizer  obsctum  the  need  for  con- 
servation. 

7-  ASC  and  SCS  lack  ways  and  means  of 
selling  programs. 

8.  Pear  taxes  will  go  up  for  maintenance 
of  watershed  structure.  Troubles  with  rest 
of  county  and  supervisors. 

9.  Conservation  emphasized  most  in  poor 
sections  of  State  and  the  best  land  is 
neglected. 

10.  Recreation  costs  are  charged  to  agricul- 
ture (also  foreign  aid.  etc.). 

11.  PoliUcs  in  agrlcxdture  hurts  conser- 
vation programs— the  conflict  of  farm   or- 


Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengbl]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rjkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  two  bills  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  land  in  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes. 

These   bills   are   identical   to   similar 
measures  sponsored  by  me  in  the  87th 
Congress ;   namely,  H.R.  8539  and  H  R 
8540. 

One  till  is  concerned  with  the  subject 
of  adjustment  in  general.  The  second 
deals  specifically  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Iowa  Ordnance  Plant  reservation  In 
my  own  State. 

The  general  subject  matter  with  which 
these  bills  are  concerned  is  not  unknown 
to  Congress.  The  problem  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  jurisdiction 
over  so-called  "Federal  enclaves"  was 
Intensively  studied  by  the  Executive 
Branch  Interdepartmental  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Fed- 
eral Areas  Within  the  States  during  the 
midflfties.  The  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  means  of  solving  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  uncertain  jurisdictional 


sUtus  of  Federal  lands  situated  »i«.t. 
the  several  States.  It  was  comoMM!} 
representatives  of  eight  execuUved!: 
partments  and  agencies  including  «L 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Twenty-fiveotfi! 
Federal  agencies  furnished  informS!!! 
concerning  their  properties  and  proSS 
relating  to  legislative  jurlsdicUon  taV? 
Committee.  In  addiUon.  the  IntftJ? 
partmental  Committee  had  thea«2l 
ance  and  cooperation  of  the  NaUom?Jr 
sociation  of  Attorneys  General^ iT 
conduct  of  the  study.  "* 

Bills  to  implement  the  Committee  nn^ 
posals  were  introduced  in  both  the  RaZ 
and  the  Senate  in  the  84th  Congress  a^J 
these  received  thorough  analysis 'ann 
consideration  from  the  State  Governm, 
and  attorneys  general  as  well  as  fronrS! 
State  Committee  on  Legislative  JurisdlT 
tlon  of  the  Council  of  State  Qo^" 
ments.  a  committee  specifically  creat«i 
to  study  the  proposals  and  bills 

Various  amendments  suggested  bv 
these  sources  and  from  sources  wlthS 
the  Federal  executive  branch  were  to 
corporated  into  a  new  bill  introduced  iri 
the  Senate  in  the  85th  Congress  tC 
bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was  referrS 
to  the  House  but  was  recalled  to  the  Sen- 
ate  on  a  motion  for  reconsideration  in 
March  1958.  "" 

Bills  similar  to  the  one  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress  were  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the 
86th  Congress.  The  Senate  bill  was 
passed  by  that  body,  with  one  amend- 
ment, on  May  27.  1960.  but  failed  to  re- 
ceive consideration  in  the  House. 

In  the  87th  Congress  bills  identical  to 
that  approved  by  the  Senate  in  I960  were 
sponsored  by  Senator  McClellah  and 
others  in  the  Senate  and,  by  myself  in 
the  House. 

I  have  today  reintroduced  the  general 
measure  as  well  as  one  relating  to  tbe 
Iowa  Ordnance  Plant  reservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  pro- 
posed general  bills  is  to  permit  Pederti 
agencies  to  restore  to  the  States  certain 
jurisdictional  authority  now  vested  in  the 
United  States  which  may  be  better  ad- 
ministered by  State  authorities,  and  to 
establish  as  congressional  policy  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  acquire  only 
such  jurisdiction  as  may  be  necessary  in 
connection  with  future  land  procure- 
ment. 

The  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  and  govern  Federal  en- 
claves stems  from  article  I.  section  8. 
clause  17  of  the  Constitution.  This 
clause  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  have  exclusive  legislative  ju- 
risdiction over  such  area  not  exceeding 
10  miles  square  as  may  become  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  "and 
like  authority  over  all  places  acquired  by 
the  Government,  with  the  consent  of  the 
State  involved,  for  Federal  works." 

Under  this  clause  numerous  properties 
have  been  secured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  post  offices,  arsenals,  damns, 
roads,  and  so  forth.  But,  along  with 
such  control  have  come  problems  of  ju- 
risdiction and  administration  to  such  an 
extent  that,  as  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  report  pointed  out: 

This  whole  important  field  of  Pedersl- 
State  relations  is  In  a  confused  and  chaotic 
state. 
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In  Illustration  of  this  statement,  the 
report  declared: 
•TDe  Federal  Oovernmeat  is  being  required 
fumlBh  areas  within  the  States  over  which 
It  hM  Jurisdiction  In  various  fomu  grovem- 
mental  services  and  facilities  which  Its  struc- 
ty^  U  not  designed  to  supply  efficiently  or 
I^omlcally.  The  relationship  between 
Stttes  and  persons  residing  in  Federal  areas 
m  those  States  is  disarranged  and  disrupted. 
with  tax  losses,  lack  of  police  control,  and 
other  disadvantages  to  the  States.  Many 
residents  of  federally  owned  areas  are  de- 
prived of  numerous  privileges  and  services, 
gucb  M  voting  and  certain  access  to  courts, 
which  are  the  usual  incidents  of  residence 
wltliin  a  State. 

And,  to  compound  the  confusion,  there 
Is  no  overall  policy  respecting  the  scope 
and  extent  of  Federal  legislative  juris- 
diction over  such  areas.  In  part,  this  is 
the  consequence  of  the  application  of 
d^ering  approaches  to  the  problem  dur- 
ing our  Nation's  history. 

During  the  first  50  years  of  our  exist- 
ence the  practice  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  generally  merely  to  purchase 
the  lands  upon  which  its  installations 
were  to  be  placed  and  to  enter  into  oc- 
cupancy for  the  purposes  intended,  with- 
out also  acquiring  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands. 

This  practice  terminated  in  1841,  when 
as  the  result  of  a  controversy  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  New  York.  Congress  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  providing  that  thereafter  no 
public  money  could  be  expended  for  pub- 
lic buildings — public  works — on  land  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  until  the 
Attorney  General  had  approved  title  to 
the  land,  and  until  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  land  was  situated  had 
consented  to  the  purchase. 

Following  this,  most  States,  in  order  to 
facilitate  Federal  construction  within 
their  boundaries,  enacted  statutes  in  the 
ensuing  years  consenting  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land — frequently  any  land — 
within  their  boundaries  by  the  Federal 
Government.  These  general  consent 
statutes  had  the  effect  of  Implementing 
clause  17  and  thereby  vesting  in  the 
United  States  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  lands  acquired  by  it  in  the  States. 
The  only  exceptions  were  cases  where  the 
Federal  Government  plainly  indicated, 
by  legislation  or  by  action  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  concerned,  that  the  juris- 
diction proffered  by  the  State  consent 
statute  was  not  accepted. 

This  practice  of  divesting  the  States, 
with  their  consent,  of  legislative  juris- 
diction over  numerous  and  large  areas 
of  land  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, lasted  for  about  a  century.  When, 
however,  the  Federal  Governments  ac- 
quisition of  fairly  large  amounts  of  State 
lands  in  the  1930's  brought  an  awareness 
of  loss  of  tax  revenues  to  State  and  lo- 
cal treasuries  and  reduction  of  State  and 
local  authority  over  such  lands,  numer- 
ous States  began  to  repeal  their  general 
consent  statutes  and  in  some  cases,  to 
replace  them  with  so-called  "cession 
statutes."  Under  these,  some  measure 
of  legislative  jurisdiction  was  specifically 
ceded  to  the  United  States  while,  at  the 
same  time,  certain  authority  was  re- 
served to  the  State.  Included  among  the 
reser\'ations  in  such  consent  and  cession 


statutes  were  the  right  to  levy  various 
taxes  on  persons  and  property  situated 
on  Federal  lands  and  on  transactions 
occurring  on  such  lands;  criminal  juris- 
diction over  acts  and  omissions  occur- 
ring on  such  lands;  certain  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  various  affairs  on  such 
lands  such  as  licensing  rights,  control  of 
public  utility  rates,  and  control  over 
hunting  and  fishing;  and  the  most  com- 
plete type  of  reservation — a  retention  by 
the  State  of  all  its  jurisdiction  while  con- 
currently granting  all  jurisdiction,  or 
some  measure  of  jurisdiction,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

But  the  States,  of  course,  could  not 
unilaterally  retrieve  from  the  Federal 
Government  authority  to  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislative  jurisdiction  which  had 
already  been  ceded  to  that  Government. 
Such  would  require  a  retrocession  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  Govern- 
ment in  fact,  during  the  thirties,  relin- 
quished to  the  States  the  authority  to 
tax  sales  of  motor  vehicle  fuels,  to  im- 
pose sales  and  use  taxes,  and  to  levy 
income  taxes  on  residents  of  Federal  en- 
claves. These  retrocessions  were  ap- 
plied to  areas  previously  acquired  as  well 
as  to  future  acquisitions. 

Then,  in  February  1940,  an  amend- 
ment to  section  40,  United  States  Code. 
title  255,  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
which  eliminated  the  requirement  for 
State  consent  to  any  Federal  acquisition 
of  land  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion on  such  land.  This  amendment 
ended  the  100-year  period  during  which 
nearly  all  the  land  acquired  by  the  United 
States  came  under  the  exclusive  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  that  date  States  continued  to 
repeal  their  general  consent  statutes 
until  by  1956,  only  25  still  proffered  ex- 
clusive legislative  jurisdiction  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  a  general  consent  or 
cession  statute.  At  the  same  time,  many 
Federal  administrative  agencies  tended 
not  to  exercise  exclusive  legislative  juris- 
diction over  acquired  lands. 

But  the  situation  today  is  one  of  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  application  of 
varied  theories  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  acquired  lands  during  differing  pe- 
riods of  our  history.  The  post-1940 
tendencies,  for  example,  have  not  had 
any  substantial  effect  on  the  bulk  of 
properties  as  to  which  jurisdiction  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States  prior  to 
1940.  And,  once  legislative  jurisdiction 
hsis  vested  in  the  United  States,  it  can- 
not be  revested  in  the  State,  other  than 
by  operation  of  some  limitation  or  reser- 
vation in  the  State  consent,  except  by  or 
under  an  act  of  Congress. 

Congress  has  acted,  mainly,  only  to 
authorize  imposition  of  the  specific  State 
taxes  already  mentioned,  to  p>ermit 
States  to  apply  and  enforce  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  workmen's 
compensation  laws  in  Federal  areas,  and 
to  retrocede  to  the  States  jurisdiction 
over  a  mere  handful  of  properties — 
generally  involving  only  a  retrocession 
of  concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  a  public  highway  traversing  a 
Federal  reservation,  for  instance. 

This  hodgepodge  at  present  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Federal  Government  pos- 


sessing:  (a)   exclusive,   (b)   concurrent. 

(c)  or  partial  legislative  JurisdictKm,  or 

(d)  a  proprietorial  interest  only,  in  lands 
it  has  acquired,  and  In  each  instance 
different  legal  characteristics  accompany 
each  particular  kind  of  jurisdiction. 

In  its  Senate  Report  No.  405.  86th 
Congress,  1st  session,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  ex- 
pressed its  opinion: 

In  general  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  receive  or  retain  any  legislative 
jurisdiction  within  federally  owned  or  op- 
erated areas  which  might  l>e  exercised  by 
the  States;  that  in  some  special  cases  where 
general  law  enforcement  by  Federal  authori- 
ties is  indicated  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  receive  or  retain  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion only  concurrently  with  the  States;  and 
that,  in  any  case,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  receive  or  retain  any  legislative 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  quallQcations  for 
voting,  education,  public  health  and  safety, 
taxation,  marriage,  divorce,  annulment, 
adoption,  commitment  of  the  mentally  in- 
competent, and  descent  and  distribution  of 
property  normally  exercised  by  the  States. 

In  certain  instances,  however,  which  are 
not  entirely  foreseeable,  it  may  be  necessary 
or  highly  desirable  for  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment to  have  some  greater  measure  of  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  over  individual  proper- 
ties, and  discretion  in  this  matter  should  be 
lodged,  as  It  has  long  been.  In  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies.  It  Is  also  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  in  every  case  Sti^s 
should  have  authority  to  enter  any  FedCTal 
area  for  the  purpose  of  serving  process,  pro- 
vided that  service  is  accomplished  at  a  time 
and  manner  which  will  not  mterfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  Federal  functions,  and  that 
residents  of  Federal  areas  should  not  be  de- 
prived, solely  by  reason  of  such  residence,  of 
civil  or  political  rights  to  which  other  citi- 
zens of  the  resjjectlve  States  In  which  such 
Federal  areas  are  located  are  entitled. 

These  policies  are  likewise  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  and  they  are  the  policies 
which  my  bill  proposes  to  effectuate. 

The  bill  would  provide  guidelines  and 
establish  overall  Federal  policies  respect- 
ing the  exercise  of  Federal  and  State  ju- 
risdiction over  lands  heretofore  or  here- 
after to  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  carried  out,  these  poli- 
cies should  enable  many  residents  on 
such  Federal  enclaves  to  vote,  send  their 
children  to  public  schools,  secure  di- 
vorces, have  access  to  State  courts  and 
otherwise  enjoy  the  privileges  and  bene- 
fits which  are  possessed  by  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  States  where  the  Federal 
enclaves  are  situated. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  auto- 
matically change  the  legislative  juris- 
dictional status  of  any  land  but  would 
merely  permit  the  status  of  individual 
areas  to  be  adjusted  on  a  case -by -case 
basis  where  such  adjustment  is  agree- 
able to  both  Federal  and  State  au- 
thorities. Relinquishment  of  legislative 
jurisdiction  would  not  affect  the  title  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  any  land, 
nor  would  it  affect  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  carry  out  Federal 
functions  on  its  land.  Federal  functions 
would  continue  to  be  completely  and 
solely  under  Federal  control. 

The  bill  specifically  declares  it  to  be 
the  FwUcy  of  Congress  that,  first,  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  or  re- 
tain   only    such   measure   of   legislative 
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jvrladlction  over  federally  owned  or  op- 
ermted  land  areas  within  the  States  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  per- 
fmmanoe  of  Federal  tuDctkoDM:  and, 
second,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  land  is  held  by 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  shall  aToid  the  receiTing  or  retain- 
ing concurrent  jurisdictian  or  any  meas- 
ure of  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction. 
An  overall  and  fundamental  objective  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  that,  in  any  case,  the 
Federal  Government  shall  not  receive 
or  retain  any  of  the  State  legislative 
jxirlsdiction — as  previously  mentioned — 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing, education,  public  health  and  safety, 
taxation,  marriage  and  divorce,  descent 
and  distribution  of  property,  and  a  nu- 
merous variety  of  other  matters  which 
are  ordinarily  and  naturally  the  subject 
of  State  control. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  head  or 
other  proper  official  in  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  to  relinquish  to  the 
State  in  which  any  Federal  lands  or  in- 
terests therein  under  its  custody  or  con- 
trol are  situated,  such  measure  of  legis- 
lative jiirisdiction  over  such  lands  or 
interests  as  he  may  deem  desirable.  As 
regards  future  acquisitions  of  property, 
it  is  provided  that  no  more  jiirisdictlon 
than  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  ac- 
quiring agency  should  be  obtained.  Of 
course,  any  relinquishment  or  retroces- 
sion of  the  Federal  Crovemment  will  be 
subject  to  acceptance  by  the  State  in 
such  manner  as  the  law  of  such  State 
might  provide. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  heads  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  issue  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  governing  of  public 
buildings  and  other  areas  under  their 
control  and  to  provide  reasonable  penal- 
ties, within  prescribed  limits,  as  will  in- 
sure their  enf<HTement;  permit  such 
heads  to  utilise  the  facilities  of  existing 
Federal  and/or  State  or  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  for  the  enforcement 
of  any  such  regulations;  authorize  the 
General  Services  Administration  upon 
request,  to  detail  special  policemen  for 
the  protection  of  Federal  pn«)erty  under 
the  charge  of  other  departments  and 
agencies;  extend  the  authority  of  the 
UJS.  commissioners  to  try  and  sentence 
persons  committing  petty  offenses  in  any 
place  tmder  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  United  States;  extend  the  right  of 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
serve  and  execute  process  in  areas  under 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  but  conditioning  such  service  as 
to  avoid  conflicts  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  authorized  Federal  per- 
sonnel for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
tnterfereix:e  with  the  carrying  out  of 
Federal  fimctlons;  and.  to  amend  or 
repeal  obsolete  or  inconsistent  Federal 
statutes. 

The  bill  is  not  concerned  with  tax 
matters,  except  to  the  extent  that  a 
transfer  of  legislative  jurisdiction  may 
involve  transfer  of  a  power  to  tax — 
other  than  the  Government  or  its  prop- 
erty— and  also  to  the  extent  that  there 
are  preserved  certain  Federal  consents 


to  State  and  local  taxation  as  are  em- 
bodied in  prior  Federal  statutes. 

This  bill  has  generally  received  the 
favorable  support  of  s»ch  institutions, 
among  others,  as  the  Council  of  State 
Oovemments.  the  TVA.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  National  Association  of 
Tax  Administrators,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
the  National  Association  of  County  Of- 
ficials, the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  [Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  AEC.  the  FAA,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  NASA. 

My  second  bill  would  confer  on  the 
State  of  Iowa,  the  exclusive  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  including  the  right 
of  suffrage,  now  possessed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  over  the  Iowa  Ordnance 
Plant  reservation,  at  Burlington.  Iowa. 

Senate  Report  405,  supra,  contained 
the  following  succinct  description  of  the 
plight  of  residents  of  the  Iowa  Ordnance 
Plant  reservation,  and  I  do  not  beheve 
that  anything  further  need  be  added. 

The  lead  sentence  of  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  dated  April  2,  1959, 
stated: 

Des  Moines. — People  who  live  on  Federal 
iwoperty  at  the  Iowa  Ordnance  Plant  west 
of  Burlington  have  made  the  belated  dU- 
covery  that  maybe  they  are  not  residents  of 
Iowa,  are  not  supposed  to  vote  in  elections, 
but  are  exp>ected  to  pay  State  Income  taxes. 

The  Senate  report  continued : 
One  hundred  and  fifty  families  are  stated 
to  be  Involved  In  this  Iowa  situation. 
Larger  groups  of  persons  are  similarly  In- 
volved at  other  Installations.  Uncounted 
thousands  of  such  residents,  principally  ci- 
vilian scientists,  technicians,  guards,  and 
other  employees.  In  national  parks,  at  Fed- 
eral prisons,  and  on  other  areas  over  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  exclxislve  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  located  In  all  of  the  sev- 
eral States  can  become  entitled  to  prlvUegee 
which  are  considered  basic  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  only  if  the  legislative  Jtirlsdic- 
tlon  over  the  areas  on  which  they  live  can 
be  adjusted  under  such  autiiority  as  this  bill 
would  grant.  jj 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  graphic  illus- 
tration, in  human  terms,  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  adoption  of  the  measures  which 
I  have  introduced  today.  In  the  words 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee : 

with  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 
and  with  the  revision  by  Federal  agencies 
of  their  policies  and  practices  relating  to 
the  acquisition  or  retention  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  so  that  they  are  In  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  made  In  the  re- 
j>ort,  the  Committee  is  confident  that  most 
of  the  problems  presently  arising  out  of  this 
subject  could  be  resolved,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the  Federal  Government,  the  States 
and  local  governmental  entitles,  residents  of 
the  Federal  areas,  and  the  many  others  who 
are  affected. 
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there   obj«ctto, 
gentleman  r^ 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwkngxi.1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The    SPEAKER.     Is 

to   the   request   of   the 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  Mi. 
assumed  by  many  that  since  the  'i! 
women  were  granted  the  right  to  ««! 
that  they  have  the  same  legal  p6lltt^ 
and  economic  opportunities  '  as  ^ 
This  is  an  assumption  that  cannot  Si 
up  to  the  facts.  The  New  Jersey  ^ 
Bar  Association  states:  ^^ 

In  spirit  women  have  attained  «  w.) 
statxis  equal  with  men,  but  In  fact  tb«V^ 
still  a  subject  class.  ^  "* 


A  look  at  a  few  e.xamples  where  woowx 
are  denied  their  civil  lil>erties  will^o^ 
dispel  the  notion  that  equality  ^ 
exists  in  this  regard. 

First.  In  many  States  a  woman  caniM 
own  separate  property  in  the  same  nun. 
ner  as  her  husband. 

Second.  In  some  States  a  woman  caa- 
not  own  a  business,  pursue  a  profesBiot 
or  occupation  as  freely  as  a  man. 

Third.  In  some  States  women  tit 
classified  separately  for  jury  service. 

Fourth.  Community  property  states 
do  not  vest  In  the  wife  the  same  ^ifnt 
of  property  rights  as  her  husband  enjoyi. 

Fifth.  The  inheritance  rights  of  wid- 
ows differ  from  those  of  widowen  in 
some  States. 

Sixth.  Restrictive  work  laws,  with  the 
intention  of  protecting  women,  actually 
deny  women  equal  freedom  to  panoc 
employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  alimony  and  di- 
vorce laws  that  penalize  men  because  of 
their  sex  would  have  to  be  changed. 

It  is  due  time  that  these  ancient  Ian 
in  regard  to  civil  rights  of  women  are 
changed,  laws  conceived  at  a  time  when 
the  wife  was  considered,  "something  bet- 
ter than  her  husband's  dog.  a  MttJe 
dearer  than  his  horse." 

The  amendment  to  insure  equal  rights 
under  law  for  men  and  women  has  re- 
peatedly been  reported  out  favorably  \ii 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  it 
due  time  that  we  enter  the  20th  centurr 
in  this  respect. 
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FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genttemaii 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cij:vil*xb1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  is 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetioB 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnan 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  criticized  by  Americans  of  both 
political  parties.  To  some  degree,  it  is 
bipartisan  In  scope,  as  a  reading  of  the 
daily  press  or  the  Congressional  Raooan 
will  afllnn. 

Most  Americans  do  not  question  the 
need  to  back  our  President  as  Command- 
er In  Chief  once  grave  national  dedskw 
have  been  made.  We  rally  behind  the 
President  in  times  of  unusual  streaa.  I 
q;>eak  as  one  who  firmly  believes  in  this 
principle  and  as  one  who,  on  the  record. 


irltbout  equivocation,  has  consistently 
adhered  to  It 

Bowever,  with  some  concern.  I  have 
been  reading  of  Republican  constructive 
criticism  being  labeled  as  "partisan  blck- 
pring"  or  "playing  politics  with  our  for- 
eign policy." 

The  purpose  of  the  two-party  system 
Is  to  Insure  that  the  loyal  opposition  will 
criticize  policies,  domestic  and  foreign, 
when  the  need  arises.  This  cannot  l>e 
done  if  constructive  criticism  is  labeled 
3S  "partisan  bickering."  Such  labeling 
tends  to  throw  the  opposition  into  dis- 
repute by  insinuating  a  lack  of  construc- 
tive intelligence  and  indeed  patriotism. 
ThlB  type  of  labeling  reminds  one  of  the 
charges  of  deviationism  and  dogmatism 
made  in  those  countries  where  one-party 
systems  prevail. 

Is  it  unfair  to  assume  those  who  are 
concerned  with  partisan  bickering  would 
prefer  a  one-party  system?  If  so.  they 
gre  out  of  step  with  the  opinion  held  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  opposi- 
tion criticism  is  constructive.  Of  course 
it  is  not.  But  the  price  we  pay  for  get- 
ting constructive  criticism  is  having  to 
listen  to  criticism  that  is  less  than 
constructive. 

Recoit  criticism  of  which  I  speak  is 
directed  to  both  substance  and  methods. 
Now,  it  is  difficult  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain about  the  substance  of  such  prob- 
lems as:  First,  the  Canadian  defense 
teue;  secoixd.  the  discontinuation  of 
Skybolt;  third,  improving  relations  with 
West  Germany :  fourth,  Cuba  as  a  So- 
viet-bloc satellite;  fifth.  President  de 
O&ulle's  position  concerning  the  Com- 
mon Market;  and  sixth,  the  Nassau  Pact. 
An  examination  of  methods  more  nearly 
falls  into  the  realm  of  certainty.  This 
is  true  because  we  can  see  the  effects  of 
methods  aiul  procedures  employed. 

Using  methods — and  methods  alone — 
u  a  yardstick,  it  is  apparent  something 
is  wrong,  terribly  wrong,  with  the  re- 
cent conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
actions  of  our  Govenunent  in  the  last 
few  months  have  stirred  up  a  hornet's 
nest 

For  example,  one  time -honored 
method  in  international  relations  is  hav- 
ing technical  argxmients  completely 
resolved  prior  to  making  a  political  deci- 
sion. By  proceeding  in  this  fashion,  a 
nation  avoids  having  holes  shot  through 
its  position  during  negotiations. 

For  instance,  imder  the  Nassau  Pact 
the  U.S.  Qovenmient  offered  to  make 
Polaris  missiles  available  to  a  NATO 
atomic  force.  On  January  14.  1963, 
President  de  Gaulle  replied  to  this  offer 
as  follows: 

France  haa  taken  note  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Nassau  Agreement.  As  It  was  con- 
ceived, undoubtedly  no  one  will  be  surprised 
that  we  cannot  subecrlbe  to  it.  It  truly 
would  not  be  useful  for  us  to  buy  Polaris 
missiles  when  we  hare  neither  the  subma- 
rines to  launch  them  nor  the  thermonuclear 
warheads  to  arm  them.  Doubtlesa  the  day 
will  come  when  we  will  have  these  subma- 
rines and  these  warheads. 

(English  translation  full  text  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  press  conference  held  in  Paris  at 
the  Elysee  Palace  on  January  14, 1»«3.  as  pro- 
vided by  the  French  Kmbaasy.  Service  of 
Press  and  Information.  972  Fifth  Avenvie. 
New  York.  N.Y.) 


On  February  20.  1963,  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  carried  a  story 
by  Mr.  Murrey  Marder  on  page  1.    The 

headline  for  this  column  was  "United 
States  Now  Leans  to  Surface-Ship  Mis- 
siles for  a  NATO  A-Porce."  Mr.  Marder 
goes  on  to  explain  that  the  administra- 
tion has  changed  its  technical  position 
since  January. 

In  other  words,  the  uproar  in  Britain 
following  the  Nassau  meeting  might  well 
have  been  avoided.  However,  the  fore- 
going story  suggests  the  new  frontiers- 
men had  not  thoroughly  prepared  their 
technical  position  concerning  a  NATO 
atomic  force  prior  to  the  Nassau  meeting. 

I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  that 
many  distinguished  Americans  and  citi- 
zens of  friendly  countries  have  become 
increasingly  uneasy  in  the  past  year. 

Evidence  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  reflected  by  the  statement  of  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Republican  leader- 
ship adopted  February  7,  1963.     It  says: 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  of  American 
foreign  policy  for  scores  of  years  has  been  a 
lasting  friendship  with  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Canaida.  The  British.  French, 
and  Canadians  hare  been  more  than  our 
allies  In  war;  they  have  deep  ethnic  and 
historical  ties  with  us. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  antl- 
Amerlcan  sentiment  sweeping  each  of  these 
tliree  great  nations  because  of  the  Inept 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

The  French,  claiming  that  Europe  can't 
count  on  the  United  States  to  use  nuclear 
force  In  the  event  of  attack  on  the  Conti- 
nent, are  attempting  to  reshape  the  Euro- 
pean community  to  diminish  America's 
leadership.  The  Kennedy  administration's 
renewed  emphasis  on  conventional  forces, 
the  1962  Cuban  showdovra.  and  the  Sky- 
bolt  incident  have  aU  been  employed  by  the 
French  as  argimients  to  move  her  sister 
European  states  Into  a  "third  force." 

The  Canadian  Government  has  fallen  be- 
cause of  a  needless  public  statement  by  the 
E^nnedy  administration  on  an  issue — ac- 
ceptance of  U.S.  nuclear  wea(>OTLi  for  Can- 
ada's armed  forcea— -on  which  the  United 
States  was  probably  right  but  was  so  un- 
wisely represented  that  the  heads  of  all  foxu- 
Canadian  political  parties  denounced  izs. 

The  British  Government  was  for  a  time 
similarly  threatened,  again  on  an  American 
Issue — the  cancellation  of  the  Skybolt  missile 
prograno — which  was  abruptly  brought  to  a 
climax  by  our  Government  without  proper 
regard  for  the  repercussions  that  might 
follow. 

The  standing  of  the  United  States  with 
our  three  historic  allies  Is  far  below  the  pla- 
teau of  prestige  promised  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  the  1960  campMUgn. 

But  the  severe  damage  to  American  pres- 
tige does  not  stop  at  the  borders  of  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  Canada. 

The  NATO  nations,  their  unity  already 
shaken  by  PVench  efforts  to  reallne  free  Eu- 
rope, are  wondering  how  much  longer  UJS. 
bases  on  the  Continent  will  be  maintained 
now  that  our  missiles  are  being  withdrawn 
from  the  soil  of  Turkey.  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Even  Spain,  which  is  not  a  member  of 
NATO.  Is  exhibiting  evasiveness  in  opening 
negotiations  for  renewal  of  its  pact  which 
grants  the  United  States  bases  iu  Spain  in 
return  for  aid. 

Portugal  remembers  our  Inaction  on  the 
Indlan-Ooa  Issue  and  our  United  Nations 
votes  against  her  on  Angola.  The  Nether- 
lands has  not  forgotten  our  part  In  the 
delivery  of  Netherlands  New  Guinea  to 
Indonesia. 


Certainly,  as  President  Kennedy  reeendy 
remarked  In  a  meeting  with  the  preaa.  tMc- 
tions  occur  from  time  to  time  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  alliaa.  but  the  Konnedy  ad- 
ministration is  developing  more  friction  and 
less  friendship  dally. 

Obviously  the  kind  of  leadership  ao  vital 
to  keeping  free  peoples  unlt«d  has  not  tMca 
in  evidence  ao  far  In  this  administration. 

We,  the  members  of  the  joint  8enat«-Houa* 
Republican  leadership,  feel  it  imperative  for 
the  President  to  reassess  our  policies  toward 
our  allies  and  particularly  to  reexamine  the 
machinery  which  helps  formulate  policy  and 
place  It  in  operation.  It  Is  apparent,  at  least 
In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
that  Important  ctiannels  of  oommunications 
were  not  properly  used  or  the  embarrass- 
ments engendered  would  not  have  occurred. 

In  these  days  of  Communist  thrusts  in 
Asia,  Alrlca,  and  our  own  hentlsphere,  wit- 
ness Cuba,  we  feel  It  vital  that  Amerlcaa 
relations  within  the  free  nations  be  main- 
tained on  the  most  effective  level  for  our 
Joint  secxuity.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  do  leas. 

The  foregoing  statement  lays  heavy 
stress  on  method  although  it  does  not  by 
any  means  ignore  substance.  Notice  the 
words  "in^t  conduct,"  "needless  pubUc 
statement,"  "was  abruptly  brought  to  a 
climax."  and  "developing  more  friction." 
These  phrases  suggest  a  lack  of  poiae  and 
maturity  in  handling  of  complex  for- 
eign policy.  You  might  say  there  is  a 
feeling  we  have  been  firing  from  the  hip. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  admin- 
istration may  well  have  made  the  best  de- 
cision according  to  America's  vital  in- 
terests. However,  takm  together,  the 
methods  employed  have  created  an  Im- 
pression of  immaturity.  Bipartisanship 
does  not  demand  we  assent  to  manifest 
errors  in  judgment. 

Those  persons  who  appeal  for  bipar- 
tisanship in  times  of  failure  might  do 
well  to  remember  such  appeals  fall  on 
deaf  ears  in  the  absence  of  prior  con- 
sultation. A  truly  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  requires  keeping  the  minority 
party  informed  before  and  after  the  fact. 

Hie  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg 
stated  this  principle  clearly  when  he  saiid 
Republicans  intended  to  be  asked  to  the 
takeoffs  as  well  as  the  crash  landings. 

Ctoe  of  the  penalties  we  pay  for  hav- 
ing free  world  leadership  thrust  upon  us 
is  that  a  higher  standard  of  behavior  is 
expected  from  us  than  from  our  allies. 
We  are  expected  to  bring  poise  and  pa- 
tience to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  are  most  definitely  not  ex- 
pected to  act  like  spoiled  children. 


SIGNS  OF  UFE 


Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mateias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 5,  1963,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Signs  oi  Life." 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe  the  na>. 
tional  attention  and  approval  which  is 
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heixxg  attracted  by  the  Republican  civil 
rlshts  prosraixL 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  Tort  Times,  Feb.  5,  1963] 
Signs  or  Lm 
Signs  of  lUe  are  Btirrlng  In  unexpected 
places:  for  example,  on  tbe  Republican  side 
of  tbe  House  of  Bepresentatlves.  A  group 
of  Bepubllcans.  Including  Representative 
LnfDSAT.  of  New  York,  has  come  forward 
with  tbe  best  dvll  rights  bill  of  wblch  we 
have  bad  a  glimpse  thus  far  In  1963.  It 
would  make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a 
permanent  agency;  give  It  additional  funds 
to  Investigate  vote  frauds;  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  civil  suits  In 
bebalf  of  young  people  denied  admission  to 
public  schools  because  of  their  race,  and 
make  6  years  of  education  (In  a  school  where 
Instruction  was  primarily  in  English)  proof 
of  sufficient  literacy  and  intelligence  for 
voting.  All  this  contrasts  handsomely  with 
the  one  extremely  modest  civil  rights  reform 
mentioned  briefly  by  President  Kennedy  In 
bis  state  of  the  Union  message. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  is 
simply  a  pollUcal  move,  designed  to  em- 
barrass the  Democratic  majority  and  the 
Kennedy  administration.  But  let  us  note  a 
point  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  the  new 
Republican  bill  has  responsible  party  back- 
ing: it  has  the  support  of  the  House  Re- 
publican leader,  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  conference  and  of  the  top-rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  the  second  place,  the  bUl  em- 
bodies recommendations  made  in  the  na- 
tional platform  of  the  Republican  Party. 
And  in  the  third  place.  If  this  Is  a  move 
designed  to  embarrass  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority and  the  Kennedy  administration,  the 
easiest  way  for  the  Democratic  majority  and 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  get  unem- 
barrassed is  to  produce  a  similarly  good  bill 
and  act  on  it. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  reintroduced  a  bill  I  have  spon- 
sored throughout  my  years  in  the  House 
which  would  assure  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  women.  HJl.  4022. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  em- 
ployers in  interstate  commerce  from  dis- 
criminating between  employees  by  pay- 
ing those  of  one  sex  a  higher  wsige  than 
those  of  the  other  sex  for  doing  substan- 
tially the  same  kind  of  work. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
in  the  other  body.  Senator  Clutord 
Case,  is  introducing  a  companion  meas- 
ure today.  I  hope  that  renewed  interest 
in  this  important  legislation  will  lead  to 
early  action  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  our  colleagues  will  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  last  year  passed  an 
equal  pay  bill,  but  only  after  accepting 
two  amendments  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  greatly  have  reduced  the 
eflfectiveness  of  such  a  statute. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  substi- 
tuted the  word  "equal"  in  place  of  the 


word  "comparable"  in  defining  the  kind 
of  jobs  and  skills  for  which  equal  pay 
would  be  mandatory,  "nie  original  lan- 
guage, which  was  retained  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  called  for  the  payment  of 
equal  wages  in  cases  of  "work  of  com- 
parable character  on  jobs  the  perform- 
ance of  which  requires  comparable  skill." 
The  amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  used 
this  language:  "equal  work  on  jobs  the 
performance  of  which  requires  equal 
skills." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
make  enforcement  of  an  equal  pay  law 
extremely  difficult.  It  would  be  quite 
practicable  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish  standards  by  which  to  judge 
which  jobs  and  skills  are  comparable — 
which  the  bill  I  have  introduced  pro- 
vides for — but  it  would  be  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  measure  the  precise  equal- 
ity of  such  jobs  and  skills.  An  employer 
who  wished  to  continue  discriminating 
between  men  and  women  employees 
could  simply  make  a  slight  and  insignifi- 
cant change  in  a  woman's  job  descrip- 
tion or  activity  and  thus  be  relieved  of 
paying  the  woman  an  equal  wage. 

I  hope  the  House,  too.  will  take  a  fresh 
look  at  another  amendment  to  last  year's 
equal  pay  bill  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  employers  who  discriminated 
between  men  and  women  in  paying  wages 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  men  employees 
rather  than  raise  the  pay  of  women 
workers. 

The  objective  of  equal  pay  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  to  drag  down  men 
workers  to  the  wage  levels  of  women,  but 
to  raise  women  to  the  levels  enjoyed  by 
men  in  cases  where  discrimination  is  still 
practiced.  Such  an  amendment  would 
reward  the  minority  of  employers  who 
indulge  in  this  form  of  injustice  and 
would  seriously  weaken  equitable  en- 
forcement of  a  law. 

Passage  of  a  meaningful  equal  pay  bill 
will  end  a  long  and  unfortunate  pattern 
of  discrimination  against  women  and  it 
will  place  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
same  desirable  position  as  the  20  States 
which  have  enacted  equal  pay  laws.  It 
will  help  all  areas  of  the  economy,  men 
as  well  as  women,  by  stabilizing  wage 
rates,  increasing  job  security,  and  dis- 
couraging the  replacement  of  men  with 
women  at  lower  rates  of  pay.  There  is 
substantial  documentation  for  these  con- 
clusions. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  re- 
fer our  colleagues  to  the  printed  hear- 
ings and  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

In  1952, 1  was  privileged  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey's  equal 
pay  law.  In  the  course  of  seeking  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  I  was  con- 
fronted with  the  same  arguments  that 
are  advanced  today  against  Federal  leg- 
islation. I  can  state  in  accuracy  and  in 
pride,  however,  that  the  results  in  New 
Jersey  have  been  highly  beneficial.  I 
feel  certain  the  same  will  be  true  at  the 
national  level.  I  believe  the  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  the  time  has  long  since 
arrived  when  the  benefits  and  protec- 
tions of  an  equal  pay  law  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  borders  of  individual 
States  and  embrace  all  of  interstate  com 
merce. 


February  gi 


I  hope  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker  wfn 
enact  a  workable  and  effecUve  law  t^ 
will  protect  women  employees  from  «*!. 
discrimination.  It  can  be  another  miS 
step  along  the  road  to  equal  opportonH. 
for  all  Americans.  ^ 


DR.    RICHARD   B.    ROBERTS'    VTEWS 
ON  NUCLEAR  TESTING 
Mr.     BRUCE.     Mr.     Speaker,    i    ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleaaa 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  mi^^ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  u^ 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objecttoB 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  tnm 
Indiana?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re. 
publican  Conference  Committee  on  Nu 
clear  Testing  has  received  and  distrtb! 
uted  a  series  of  papers  on  the  question 
of  nuclear  testing  in  order  that  the  Coo. 
gress  and  the  public  might  be  better  in. 
formed  on  this  vital  subject.    It  is  jttC 
paring  for  distribution  a  compilation  of 
arguments  for  and  against  a  test  ban 
treaty.     To  insure  a  balance  in  the  a- 
perts'   papers   between  authorities  irtio 
might  be  for  or  against  a  test  ban,  impett 
were  solicited  from  three  experts  noini. 
nated  by  the  Committee  on  Sane  Nudetr 
Policy.    Dr.  James  Killian.  of  Massachn- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  former  ad. 
ence  adviser  to   President  Eisenhower 
one  of  those  soUclted,  regretted  that  he 
had  become    'out  of  date  on  the  wh^ 
nuclear  test  problem"  and  did  not  have 
the  time  to  do  the  research  necesaiy 
to  write  a  paper  within  the  time  set  for 
submission.    Dr.  L  L  Rabi.  physics  de- 
partment. Columbia  University,  has  not 
yet  replied.     The  paper  soUcited  bm 
Dr.   Richard   B.   Roberts,   a   prominent 
physicist  of  the  department  of  terres- 
trial magnetism.  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  has  been  received.    Of  jmt- 
ticular  interest  is  Dr.  Roberts'  opinion 
that  should  the  Soviets  wish  to  avoid  tbe 
restrictions  of  a  test  ban  treaty  tber 
might  be  expected  to  do  so  imder  con- 
ditions of  open  abrogation  rather  than 
clandestine  testing.     Dr.  Roberts'  paper 
follows : 

The  Nuclzak  Test  Bav 
(By  Richard  B.  Roberts) 
The  attention  which  you  are  directing  to- 
ward the  test  ban  Is  weU  deserved.  The  li- 
sues  are  complex  and  tbe  facts  needed  to 
form  a  considered  Judgment  are  not  readily 
available.  You  will  be  doing  a  great  service 
to  the  Nation  if  you  can  bring  before  tlJe 
public  the  careful  and  objective  analysis  of 
the  pros  and  cons  given  in  the  statement  sent 
to  your  committee  by  Mr.  William  C.  Foster. 
Just  as  a  bargain  cannot  be  clearly  to  the 
sole  advantage  of  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  any 
arms  control  measure  will  Involve  compro- 
mises. ITiese  measures  must  provide  mutusl 
benefite.  If  they  were  clearly  to  the  one- 
sided advantage  of  the  United  States  tbey 
would  Induce  no  controversy  at  home  but 
they  would  be  clearly  unacceptable  to  RusaU. 
The  decision  whether  or  not  any  measure  li 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  muit 
therefore  depend  upon  a  careful  weighing  of 
the  advantages  and  hazards. 

Individual  entbuslafits  who  do  not  carry 
the  responsibility  for  decision  often  fall  to 
make  such  a  balanced  Judgment.  They  tn- 
quefitly  overemphasize  one  or  another  aspect 
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fj  ttntlnf  and  Ignore  all  others.  The  hazarda 
to  health  from  fallout  are  real,  but  at  one 
tune  tbey  were  exaggerated.  At  present  the 
ri,^  of  a  teat  ban  are  being  equally  exag- 
agrated  by  proponents  of  continued  testing. 

ifbaae  well-meaning  advisers  seem  to  ap- 
-f^olftte  that  the  invention  of  fusion  weap- 
^^i^cb  might  be  cheap  and  which  could 
Mi(]iift  Into  irresponsible  hands  would  be 
^agerous  to  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, tbey  agree  that  continued  testing  will 
accelerate  this  unwanted  and  unmanageable 
(l0f«lopment.  They  do  not  seem  to  under- 
ftand  that  a  test  ban  would  at  least  deter 
testing  and  postpone  the  advent  of  fusion 
^r«ftpona.  Finally,  they  imply  that  the  new 
dangers  arising  from  fusion  weapons  could 
t)«  neutralized  If  tbe  United  States  also  added 
tfgioa  weapons  to  Its  arsenal.  They  fall  to 
feeognlBe  that  there  would  be  no  compen- 
sating value  to  the  United  States.  We  al- 
jttAj  have  ample  supplies  of  flsslon  weapwns; 
fggton  weapons  could  add  little  to  our  stra- 
tegic power.  All  of  their  worries  were  con- 
sidered In  Mr.  Foster's  analysis  but  were  put 
into  proper  i>erspectlve. 

In  addition,  the  advocates  of  testing  em- 
phaslae  the  peaceful  uses  of  clean  nuclear 
explosives  and  are  In  frantic  haste  to  obtain 
them.  In  my  opinion  we  have  greater  need 
for  time  to  assimilate  the  present  revolution 
tn  technology  than  need  for  any  new  Inno- 
vations. If.  however,  they  think  industrial 
fnalon  power  Is  desirable  and  Important  It  is 
jurprlBing  that  they  did  not  suggest  an  open 
bitemational  development.  Instead  they 
■eem  to  prefer  secret  national  programs 
which  would  allow  Russia  to  obtain  the 
greatest  advantage  from  its  closed  society. 

Clandestine  testing  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  attractive  policy  for  any  nation.  Snch  a 
program  would  be  costly  and  cumbersome. 
The  tests  would  be  restricted  to  underground 
ihots  which  have  limits  to  their  utility. 
Seismic  detection  has  improved  rapidly  In 
tbe  past  few  years  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  progress  has  reached  any 
fundamental  limit.  New  information  gath- 
ering systems  such  as  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites are  in  development.  Finally,  extensive 
clandestine  testing  Is  likely  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  usual  Intelligence  system. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  evasion 
coold  be  guaranteed  for  any  significant  series 
of  tests. 

Aa  long  as  the  test  ban  Includes  the  right  to 
maie  a  small  number  of  onslte  Inspections 
(mainly  to  provide  Incontestable  evidence 
of  events  already  known)  the  Soviets  can  be 
expected  to  choose  open  abrogation  rather 
than  clandestine  tests  if  they  decide  to  re- 
sume testing.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  RujBBla  did  not  bother  with  elaborate 
concealment  as  was  frequently  predicted,  but 
carried  out  its  tests  in  defiance  of  world 
opinion. 

In  siunmary,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
advice  given  you  by  some  of  my  fellow 
physicists.  As  weapons  specialists  they  over- 
emphasize the  Importance  of  further  refine- 
ments In  weapons.  Other  features  which  are 
equally  Important  must  also  be  considered. 
Therefore.  I  find  that  the  evaluation  made 
by  the  responsible  leaders  of  tbe  Oovernmeut 
is  more  valid  and  convincing  because  it  is 
based  on  broader  grounds.  The  Importance 
of  the  test  ban  Is  long  range  and  symbolic. 
It  would  serve  as  a  practical  demonstration 
that  mutually  beneficial  arms  control  meas- 
ures, leading  toward  a  safer  world,  can  be 
negotiated. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quib]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday 
I  had  the  privilege  of  joining  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Ccxnmittee,  led  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCuixochI. 
in  introducing  a  comprehensive  and 
moderate  clril  rights  bill — H.R.  3879 — 
which  if  enacted  would  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Republican  platform  of 
1960. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  rundown  of  its  ma- 
jor provisions. 

First.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would  be  made  permanent  and  given 
additional  authority  to  investigate  vote 
frauds,  including  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  have  one's  vote  counted. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
empowered  to  compile  nationwide  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  which  shall 
include  a  count  of  persons  of  voting  age 
in  every  State  by  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  who  are  registered  to  vote,  and  a 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  persons  have  voted  since  January 
1,  1960. 

Third.  A  Commission  of  Equality  of 
Opportunity  in  Employment  is  estab- 
lished which  shall  have  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate discrimination  in  employment 
by  any  business  organization  or  labor 
union  engaged  in  carrying  out  Govern- 
ment contracts  or  subcontracts.  Em- 
ployment agencies  financed  by  Federal 
funds  are  also  placed  imder  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction. 

Fourth.  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  institute  civil  action  in  be- 
half of  a  citizen  who  is  denied  admis- 
sion to  a  nonintegrated  public  schooL 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  offer  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  at  their  request  to 
aid  them  in  desegregating  their  public 
schools. 

Finally,  citizens  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote  in  a  Federal  election  are  presumed 
to  have  sufficient  literacy,  comprehen- 
sion, and  intelligence,  to  vote  if  they 
have  completed  six  grades  of  an  ac- 
credited elementary  schooL 

Here,  then,  is  a  positive,  comprehen- 
sive, and  realistic  program  which  seeks 
to  advtmce  the  cause  of  civil  rights  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  most 
serious  shortcoming  of  the  last  Congress 
was  the  fsiilure  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  press  for  comprehensive  civil 
rights  legislation.  This  administration 
has  broken  a  long  series  of  elaborate 
pledges  that  were  made  in  the  campaign 
of  I960,  and  has  let  cynicism  and  politics 
overshadow  the  need  for  a  constructive 
program. 

The  RepubUcan  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  should  be  commended 
for  their  honest  effort  in  formulating 
legislation  which  stands  a  chance  of  en- 
actment. This  bill,  which  seeks  to  ac- 
commodate the  interests,  desires,  wants, 
and  needs  of  all  our  citizens,  is  sincere 
in  its  purpose,  moderate  in  its  scope,  and 
realistic  in  intended  accomplishment.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully study  this  proposed  legislation  and 
lend  their  full  support  to  it. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROPOSALS 


Mr.    BRUCE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  AlgexI  may  extend  hlA 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoait  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fram 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  once  again 
President  Kennedy  is  exposing  his  total 
lack  of  understanding  of  sound  eccKwm- 
ics  in  the  tax  proposals  upon  whlcdi  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  now  hold- 
ing hearings.  The  President  and  his  ad- 
visers have  run  into  almost  a  solid  wall 
of  opposition  to  their  tax  schemes  from 
every  segment  of  our  society,  proving 
once  again  the  wisdom  of  tbe  people  of 
this  Nation.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
people  In  this  instance  are  far  ahead  of 
their  national  leaders  in  recognizing  the 
fallacies  of  the  President's  proposals  and 
in  their  determination  to  prevent  utter 
chaos  In  the  tax  field.  We  recogniae  the 
President's  proposals  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  goals  he  seeks  and  the  fiscal 
irresponsibility  of  not  also  reducing  Ped- 
wal  spending. 

It  is  apparent  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration is  prepared  to  laimch  an  all-out 
attack  on  the  tax  structure  of  the  coim- 
try  with  no  regard  for  the  responsibility 
of  the  program  or  its  effect  upon  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer.  With  the  usual  high- 
pressure  proptaganda  barrage  of  honey- 
coated  doubletalk.  they  intend  to  tighten 
the  stranglehold  the  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  New  Frontier  is  fasten- 
ing, in  vampire-like  fashion,  on  the  jug- 
ular vein  of  our  economy. 

The  witnesses  who  have  already  ap- 
peared before  Ways  and  Means  clearly 
indicate  the  latest  Elennedy  venture  into 
economic  f antasyland  is  not  fooling  any- 
one. To  bring  the  picture  into  focus  and 
to  make  available  to  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  some  ot  the  discussion  which 
is  being  carried  on  in  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  schemes,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  several  pertinent  arti- 
cles from  magazines  and  newspapers. 
"More  Light  on  Some  of  the  President's 
Tax  Reforms,"  from  the  UJ5.  News  It 
World  Report  of  February  25,  1963, 
shows,  in  two  Instances,  where  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  going  to  pay  more  under 
the  Kennedy  plan. 

ITie  article  follows: 

[Prom  UJS.  News  &  WcM-ld  Report.  Feb,  25, 
1963] 

Mors   Light   om  Soica   or   thx   PaEsnuurr's 
Tax  Rxvokms 

(Note. — Amid  the  talk  of  tax  relief,  you 
need  to  ^jMip  an  eye  on  provisions  ot  the 
Kennedy  {Hxigram  that  would  cost  some  taa- 
payers  a  lot  in  increased  taxes.  This  article 
explains  two  such  provisions,  with  examples 
to  show  how  tbey  would  work.) 

Congress  has  lust  started  digging  Into 
Prealdent  Kennedy's  tax  plans,  and  already 
new  features  are  coming  to  light  that  couki 
be  a  blow  to  many  taxpayers. 

The  administration  Is  stlU  changing  and 
adding  to  some  prc^xisals.  and  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  confxised  about 
how  they  would  be  affected. 

Two  propoHils  that  an  causing  a  great  deal 
ot  worry  arc  outllnad  by  the  chart  on  this 
page. 
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One  of  these  woiild  impooe  capital -gains 
taxes  on  aaaete  passing  at  death  or  by  gift — 
gains  that  are  now  ignored  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

The  other  proposal  is  to  change  the 
method  of  taxing  payments  received  from 
pension  and  profit-sharing  funds  when  a 
person,  on  retiring,  elects  to  be  paid  in  a 
Ixmip  sum  Instead  of  in  monthly  install- 
ments. 

The  Treasury  plan  for  taxing  capital  gains 
In  estates  is  full  of  complications,  out  of 
which  this  fact  emerges:  Some  estates  that 
now  are  taxed  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  additional  taxes.  Some  that  are 
not  now  taxed  would  be  taxed  in  the  future. 

First  the  rules:  There  would  be  no  tax  on 
gains  in  the  value  of  personal  belongings. 
The  Increase  in  value  of  the  home  of  the  de- 
ceased usually  would  be  tax-free.  This  leaves 
the  proposed  capital-gains  tax  to  fall  on  the 
increased  value  of  investments  and  other 
assets,  after  allowance  for  a  flat  tlS.OOO  ex- 
emption. The  tax  free  gain  on  the  value  of 
a  house  would  be  counted  against  this  915,- 
000.  There  would  also  be  a  marital  exemp- 
tion, waiving  half  of  any  capital-gains  tax. 
If  half  or  m(x«  of  the  estate  passes  to  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased. 

TWO  TAX  IDEAS  THAT  AJU  CAUSING  A  STIX 
New  taxes  on  estates  and  gifts 

Kennedy  plan:  To  Impose  taxes,  at  capital- 
gains  rates,  on  paper  gains  that  have  accrued 
on  stocks  or  other  assets  transferred  at  death 
or  by  gift. 

Example:  Tears  ago,  a  man  paid  $100,000 
for  stock  that,  by  the  time  of  his  death,  is 
worth  $1  million.  This  paper  profit  would  be 
subject  to  capital-gains  tax — subject  to  some 
modifications  through  si>eclal  relief  provi- 
sions. And,  on  the  amount  of  the  estate  left 
after  the  capital-gains  tax  has  been  paid,  the 
regular  estate  tax  would  apply.  In  general 
terms,  the  same  kind  of  capital-gains  tax 
would  be  imposed  on  assets  given  away  dur- 
ing the  donor's  lifetime. 

Higher  taxes  on  lump-sum,  pensions 
Kennedy  plan:  To  Impose  taxes  at  ordi- 
nary-income rates  on  pensions  or  profit-shar- 
ing funds  when  drawn  by  employee  in  a 
lump  sum.  Heretofore  such  receipts  have 
been  taxable^t  capital-gains  rates. 

Exception  ^  The  proposed  new  rule  would 
apply  only  to  sums  paid  Into  pension  and 
profit-sharing  funds  after  February  6,  1963. 
Lxuip-sum  payments  from  funds  accumu- 
lated before  that  date,  and  futiire  earnings 
on  those  funds,  would  get  the  benefit  of 
capital-gains  rates. 

How  the  tax  would  be  figured:  On  an  aver- 
aging basis — as  if  the  payment  had  been 
made  over  a  6-year  period  instead  of  in  one 
lump  sum. 

A  mXALJSnC  LOOK 

The  following  examples  show  how  all  this 
might  work  out  in  dollars : 

Mr.  A  was  a  small  businessman  who  left 
an  estate  valued  at  $600,000.  Of  that 
amount,  $230,000  represents  Increased  value 
built  Into  the  business  and  $20,000  is  an  in- 
crease In  the  value  of  his  house.  Mrs.  A  is 
inheriting  half  of  the  estate;  the  children 
eret  the  other  half. 

Under  present  law,  the  Federal  estate  tax 
on  Mr.  A's  estate  is  $47,700.  There  is  an 
Income  tax  on  the  $25,000  of  taxable  income 
which  Mr.  A  realized  diu-ing  his  last  year, 
but  none  on  the  capital  gains. 

Suppose  now  that  the  Treasury  plan  is  in 
effect.  The  total  gain  Is  $250,000.  After 
allo-:7lng  for  the  marital  exemption  and  the 
lower  tax  rates  the  President  Is  proposing, 
the  capital-gains  tax  would  be  $11,760,  to 
be  added  to  the  tax  on  Mr.  A's  last  year  of 
Income. 

Mr.  A's  estate,  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  capital-gains  tax,  would  now  pay  a  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  of  $45,936.  Thiis,  the  total 
tax  on  the  estate — capital  gains  plus  estate 


tax — would  be  $57,696,  or  21   percent   more 
than  at  present. 

In  a  bigger  estate,  the  impact  would  be 
measured  in  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Mr.  C,  for  example,  left  $10  million  worth 
of  securities,  half  to  his  wife,  half  to  other 
relatives.  The  securities  had  cost  him  $5 
million. 

Mr.  C's  estate  would  pay  a  Federal  estate 
tax  today  of  $2,430,400.  The  Treasury  plan 
would  first  Impose  a  big  capital-gains  tax. 
Assvunlng  Mr.  C  had  $400,000  of  taxable 
Income  in  the  year  before  he  died,  the  capi- 
tal-gains tax  would  come  to  about  $487,500. 
Then  would  come  a  Federal  estate  tax  of 
$2,276,837  on  what  was  left  after  the  capital- 
gains  tax.  The  total  tax  would  be  $2,764,337, 
and  Mr. ,  C's  estate  would  end  up  paying 
about  one-third  of  a  million  dollars  more 
than  at  present. 

Officials  emphasized  that  the  plan  is  aimed 
primarily  at  a  few  large  estates — about  3 
percent  of  the  total. 

However,  take  the  case  of  Mrs.  D.  She 
was  a  widow  who  lived  In  an  apartment, 
gradually  drawing  down  the  funds  left  by 
her  husband.  Her  income  was  $2,000,  and 
her  securities,  when  she  died,  were  worth 
$50,000.  They  had  been  purchased  years 
before  for  $20,000.  In  addition,  Mrs,  D  had 
furniture,  pictures,  Jewelry,  and  other  items 
worth  $10,000.  Thus,  her  total  estate  came 
to  $60,000. 

Today,  there  is  no  Federal  tax  on  Mrs.  D's 
estate.  The  tax  falls  on  estates  of  single 
persons  only  if  the  value  is  more  than 
$60,000. 

If  the  Treasury  plan  were  enacted,  Mrs  D's 
estate  would  have  a  capital-gains  tax  of 
$720  to  pay.  This  would  be  figured  on  the 
$30,000  increase  in  the  value  of  the  securi- 
ties, minus  a  $15,000  exemption. 

Another  estate  of  about  the  same  size 
might  still  go  tax  free.  Mrs.  E,  for  instance, 
left  only  some  personal  belongings  and  a 
house  worth  $45,000.  The  house  was  piu-- 
chased  for  $15,000  during  the  depression  and 
Is  now  in  a  prime  location  for  commercial 
development.  The  total  estate  amounts  to 
$50,000.  Mrs.  E  was  supported  by  her 
children. 

Because  the  capital  gain  Is  accounted  for 
entirely  by  the  house,  there  would  be  no 
capital-gains  tax  on  Mrs.  E's  estate.  And, 
of  course,  the  estate  is  too  small  for  the 
Federal  estate  tax. 

A    GRADUAL    CHANOE 

The  Treasiu-y  proposes  to  Impose  the  tax 
on  capital  gains  In  estates  over  a  period  of 
3  to  5  years,  starting  in  1964. 

This  means  that.  If  Congress  selected  a 
3-year  period,  estates  left  to  heirs  In  1964 
would  pay  one-third  of  any  capital-gains  tax 
due  under  the  new  plan.  Those  left  In  1965 
wovUd  pay  two-thirds.  The  full  tax  would 
fall  on  estates  left  after  1965. 

A  similar  tax  would  fall,  however,  on  all 
gifts  made  after  January  24,  1963.  The  fol- 
lowing example  shows  how  a  large  gift  might 
be  affected: 

A  couple  owns  $500,000  worth  of  stock, 
which  was  bought  years  ago  for  $100,000. 
They  wish  to  give  the  stock  to  their  two 
children.  Under  present  law.  they  pay  a  gift 
tax  of  $82,350.  The  $400,000  in  capital  gains 
is  Ignored. 

The  Treasury  plan  would  change  that.  The 
couple  would  have  to  pay  capital-gains  tax 
on  $370,000,  after  taking  exemptions  of  $15,- 
000  apiece.  Assuming  other  taxable  Income 
of  $50,000.  the  tax  would  come  to  $56,020  at 
the  tax  rates  the  Administration  Is  propos- 
ing. There  would  still  be  the  gift  tax  of 
$82,350  for  a  total  of  $138,370. 

The  gift  tax  could  be  reduced  by  selling 
some  of  the  seciirltles  In  order  to  raise  money 
to  pay  the  capital-gains  tax.  In  this  case, 
the  children  would  get  $443,980  instead  of 
$500,000. 

Today,  if  a  person  retires  and  claims  all 
of  his  pension   or   profit-sharing  money   in 
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one  lump  payment,  the  amount  he  reoel*>. 
Is  treated  as  a  long-term  capital  gain  i^ 
tax,  at  most.  Is  25  percent.  "    ^^ 

JOLT    roR    THOSE    XrmtlNG? 

Again,  the  Treasury  proposes  a  change  It 
would  treat  such  payments  as  ordinary  la^ 
come  If  the  funds  are  accximulated  by  th« 
pension  or  profit-sharing  fund  after  PebnT 
ary  6,  1963.  This  means  that  it  would  hi 
some  years  before  the  bulk  of  such  payment! 
would  be  affected,  but,  when  they  wwe  tS 
impact  could  be  heavy.  ' 

Mr.  X  Is  a  65 -year -old  office  worker  reoeiv 
ing  a  lump  sum  of  $20,000  on  retirement,  to 
lieu  of  monthly  benefits.  He  receives  in  th* 
same  year  $6,000  In  salary  for  his  last  month! 
of  work  and  $600  in  Interest.  He  has  a  wlft 
also  65,  but  no  dependent  children  Undw 
present  law,  Mr.  X's  total  tax  In  the  year  Z 
his  retirement  comes  to  $3,080,  after  aUov. 
ing  for  the  standard  deduction  and  exemnT 
tions.  This  includes  $2,372  by  reason  oftti 
pension  payment,  which  would  be  charted 
as  a  capital  gain. 

Under  the  Treasury  plan,  the  tax  on  the 
$20,000.  treated  as  ordinary  Income,  wouu 
come  to  about  $3,120.  and  Mr.  X's  total  tax 
for  the  year  would  be  $3,253.  The  change  in 
method  of  treating  the  pension  payment 
would  more  than  offset  the  cut  in  tax  rates 
In  the  administration  plan,  and  Mr.  X  would 
end  up  paying  $173  more  than  he  wotiM 
today. 

Officials  say  they  are  aiming  more  at  people 
like  Mr.  Y,  whose  lump  payment  comes  to 
$100,000.  He  and  hU  wife,  both  age  60.  have 
$25,000  in  other  taxable  income.  Under 
present  law.  they  would  pay  a  capital-gains 
tax  of  $25,000  and  a  total  tax  of  $30,744  In 
the  year  of  Mr.  Y's  retirement. 

Under  the  Treasury  plan,  they  would  pay 
a  total  tax  of  $43,478.  or  $12,734  more  than 
at  present.  Thus,  the  change  in  method  or 
treating  Income  would  much  more  than 
offset  the  tax-rate  reductions  In  the  Kennedy 
program,  so  far  as  Mr.  Y  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Z  is  In  the  same  boat.  He  gets  a  liimp- 
sum  payment  of  $600,000  and.  like  Mr.  T, 
has  other  taxable  Income  that  amounts  to 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Y's  total  Income  tax  under  present  law. 
Including  the  capital-gains  tax  on  the  Ivunp 
svun,  comes  to  $180,774.  while  imder  the  pro- 
posed plan  he  would  end  up  paying  $258,463. 
That  is  an  increase  of  $128,689.  Thus,  the 
tax  In  this  case  would  be  nearly  double  the 
amount  under  existing  law. 

Why  this  change?  The  Treasury  argues 
that  under  present  law  many  executives  ar- 
range to  acciunulate  big  retirement  payments 
Instead  of  taking  the  money  in  salary.  TTili 
amounts,  the  Treasury  feels,  to  converting 
regular  pay  Into  a  capital  gain  at  a  privileged 
rate  of  tax.  which  would  be  still  lower  than 
now  at  the  prop>08ed  rates. 

The  examples  of  Messrs.  X.  Y.  and  Z  as- 
sume that  the  pension  rights  are  all  ac- 
cumulated after  February  6.  1963. 

You  can  see  why  Ck>ngress  is  going  over 
the  tax-revlslon  plans  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb,  and  why  so  many  taxpayers  are  con- 
cerned. 

For  further  examples  of  the  inequities 
which  Kennedy  plans  for  our  citizen- 
taxpayers.  I  refer  you  to  the  foUowing 
letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  first  from  Mr.  John  C.  William- 
son, director  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  and  the  second 
from  Mr.  C.  E.  Griffith  m,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. : 

Thk   Tax   Ploob 

Prank  C.  Porter's  article  of  February  14  l» 
headlined  "5-Percent  Tax  Deduction  Floor 
Widely  Misunderstood."  Mr.  Porter's  error 
is  that  he  misunderstands  the  opposition  to 
the  5  percent  floor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  February 
7   made    it   clear   to   the   House   Ways  and 
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yiguu  Committee  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
t>^  6-percent  floor  amendment  is  to  raise 
revenue,  not  to  remove  any  inequity  or  un- 
necessary preference  in  the  tax  structure. 

Proceeding  from  this  fact  the  question 
properly  arises:  Who  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
SiU  recovery  of  $2.3  billion? 

A  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross  income 
of  $8,000.  who  is  not  a  homeowner,  finds  that 
bis  estate  and  local  taxes,  church,  and  chari- 
table contributions  are  $800  or  less.  He  takes 
the  standard  deduction  of  10  percent  of  In- 
come, or  $800.  However,  the  homeowner 
,rtth  the  same  taxes,  chiirch,  and  charitable 
contributions  as  the  nonhomeowner  dis- 
covers that  the  interest  on  his  home  mort- 
gage and  the  real  estate  taxes  bring  his  item- 
ised deductions  to  $1,600.  He  will,  of  course. 
Itemize  his  deductions  and,  under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  he  will  be  able  to 
deduct  only  $1,100  because  his  deiluctions 
up  to  6  percent  of  his  Income  are  disallowed. 
Thus  he  loses  $400  In  deductions.  The  ad- 
verse effect  Is  particularly  evident  in  new 
borne  purchases  because  of  the  high  interest 
charges  In  the  early  years  of  the  mortgage. 

Obviously  the  homeowner,  under  the  ad- 
ministration's 6-percent  fioor  amendment,  is 
going  to  be  nicked  for  the  $2.3  billion.    None 
ot  the  Impressive  statistical  tables  submitted 
by  the  Treasury  Department  stands  up  under 
the  Impact  of  this  incontrovertible  fact. 
John  C.  Wn.LiAMSON. 
Director,  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 


As  President  Kennedy  stated,  this  floor 
would  decrease  considerably  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  be  able  to  Itemize  deduc- 
tions. This.  In  effect,  would  eliminate  tax 
MVings  which  individuals  have  in  the  past 
received  because  of  the  present  provision 
where  a  deduction  for  all  charitable  con- 
tributions up  to  20  percent,  and  in  some 
cases  30  percent,  of  adjusted  income  Is  al- 
lowed. This  would  affect  not  only  the  giving 
programs  of  donors  in  the  middle  income 
brackets  but  also  those  In  the  higher  income 
brackets. 

For  example,  a  man  with  an  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  $100,000  would  receive  no  tax  de- 
dtiction  on  a  gift  to  charity  unless  his  total 
deductions  exceeded  $5,000  and  only  that 
amount  over  $5,000.  This  bill,  therefore, 
would  undo  all  of  the  work  that  university 
fundraisers  and  thousands  of  volunteers 
have  done  In  the  last  few  years.  This  would 
eventually  bring  about  complete  dependence 
by  our  private  Institutions  on  Government 
support. 

C.  E.  GRirrrrH  HI. 

NASHVnxX,  TXNN. 

As  in  so  many  of  the  New  Frontier 
programs.  President  Kennedy's  illogical 
tax  scheme  lacks  the  vision  associated 
with  an  America  on  the  move  and  the 
dynamic  economy  possible  in  this  coun- 
try, if  private  initiative  is  unleashed  and 
the  people  are  not  hamstrung  by  fuzzy 
minded  theorists  whose  theories  have 
been  rejected  and  proven  without  foun- 
dation. For  "Taxation  Without  Vision" 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Taxation  WrrHoxrr  Vision 

Sometimes  the  trouble  with  asking  seem- 
ingly unanswerable  questions  is  that  an- 
swers He  readily  at  hand.  This  misfortune, 
we  fear,  befeU  President  Kennedy  In  his 
latest  discussion  of  his  tax  program. 

"What  alternative,"  he  asked  his  critics, 
"does  anyone  have  for  Increasing  and  main- 
taining economic  growth?"  In  his  view,  the 
only  alternative  to  this  specific  set  of  tax 
recommendations  is  restricted  growth  and 
higher  unemployment. 

Such  categorical  positions  are  characteris- 
tic of  Government  pronouncements.    Take 


It  or  leave  It.  Congress  and  the  people  are 
told,  or  if  you  change  this,  then  you  must 
pay  such  and  such  a  penalty. 

The  facta  are  quite  different.  Before  get- 
ting to  alternatives.  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  Ooveriunent  deliberately  ignores  a  large 
element  of  any  sound  tax  program.  That  is 
the  matter  of  Federal  spending  and  deficits. 
Our  officials  seem  unable  to  discover  any 
connection  between  high  spending  and  high 
taxes.  As  for  red  Ink.  they  take  the  Orwel- 
lian  view  that  today's  deficits  equal  tomor- 
row's surpluses. 

Now  If  taxes  could  be  considered  in  this 
vacuum,  the  case  for  substantial  rate  re- 
ductions would  be  overpowering.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy puts  It  well  when  he  says  that  the  U.S. 
tax  system  was  written  during  wartime  (and 
the  preceding  depression)  to  restrain  growth. 
Unfortunately  for  his  argiunent.  it  does  not 
follow  at  all  that  "the  most  effective  thing 
that  can  be  done  at  this  time  is  our  tax 
program." 

For  this  particular  program  violates  many 
of  the  principles  of  reasonable  taxation. 
These  criteria  are  well  summarized  In  a  new 
study  by  the  tax  foundation,  and  they  are 
worth  noting  even  though  they  wUl  scarcely 
find  favor  in  Washington  today. 

A  tax  program,  for  example,  should  gen- 
erally provide  enough  revenues  to  cover 
spending — an  elementary  rule  persistently 
flouted  by  this  and  every  other  administra- 
tion for  the  pest  30  years.  Granted  that  no 
tax  system  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  equi- 
table, at  least  an  attempt  at  fairness  should 
t)e  made. 

Taxation  of  income  from  additional  effort 
at  rates  ranging  from  zero  to  91  percent, 
as  the  tax  foundation  puts  it,  does  not 
qualify  as  fairness,  but  in  trying  to  weed 
out  Inequities  the  designers  of  the  new 
proposals  have  only  compounded  them. 

Furthermore,  a  sensible  structure  would 
minimize  the  tax  penalties  on  business.  Not 
because  business  Is  something  sacrosanct — 
It  certamiy  isn't  that  in  the  eyes  of  official- 
dom— but  l>ecause  It  is  the  specific  human 
activity  which  alone  can  make  an  economy 
prosper.  In  the  words  of  the  foundation 
study,  "business  Is  the  major  agency  for 
organizing  to  prodwce — for  allocating  pro- 
ductive capacity  anc  its  use  today  and  for 
undertaking  economic   growth." 

The  administration's  program,  with  its 
grudging  and  slow-moving  business  rate  re- 
ductions coupled  with  new  restrictions, 
retains  the  punitive  antlenterprlse  bias  of 
the  thirties.  It  thus  not  only  contradicts 
principle  but  files  In  the  face  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  professed  desire  for  economic 
growth. 

In  addition,  a  tax  system  should  be  sim- 
ple. Instead  we  have  a  tax  code  of  over  900 
pages  of  confusion,  a  monstrosity  hardly 
equaled  In  the  world,  and  that's  only  the 
beginning  of  It.  The  new  program  would 
not  diminish  the  complexity  but  add  to  It. 

In  basic  tax  principles  is  embedded  the 
basis  for  a  sound  alternative  to  the  current 
proposals.  The  administration,  to  Its  credit, 
has  perceived  that  the  present  tax  structure 
Is  an  economic  depressant,  but  it  has  largely 
failed  to  pursue  the  logic  of  that  perception. 

Why?  Because  a  sound  program  would 
be  politically  Impossible?  To  most  observers 
the  program  as  it  stands  looks  pretty  close 
to  Impossible.  Real  tax  Improvement 
doesn't  have  to  be  bad  politics. 

The  alternatives  to  this  unimaginative 
program  exist.  What  is  lacking  is  the  vision 
to  see  them. 

To  complete  this  short  report  on  the 
status  of  the  tax  hearings  and  current 
national  thinking  I  would  like  to  include 
two  further  editorials  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  an  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  plan  by  David  Lawrence  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  a  discus- 
sion  of   the   plan   from    the   Christian 


Science  Monitor  of  January  31.  1968. 
and  finally  a  fine  statement  on  "A  Short- 
sighted Tax"  by  Henry  Hazlitt  in  News- 
week of  January  14. 1963 : 
[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Jan.  2.  isesj 
Yes,  but  What  Kind  of  Tax  CutbT 

Everybody — well,  nearly  everybody — seems 
to  agree  that  taxes  are  too  much  with  us. 
And  that  we  should  lighten  the  burden  to 
get  the  country  going  again.  On  this  point 
It's  hard  to  tell  a  liberal  from  a  con- 
servative without  a  program. 

In  fact,  the  liberals  are  telling  us  we  dont 
even  have  to  worry  about  the  Government 
deficit.  The  tax  cuts  will  spur  savings,  pump 
new  capital  Into  business,  set  the  wheels 
humming.  Thus  the  Government  will  get 
more  revenue  from  lower  taxes. 

And  so  it  might.  Still,  we  wonder  If  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  liberal  pwli- 
tlcians,  are  really  ready  to  recognize  the  kind 
of  taxes  that  are  the  true  constrictions  on 
savings,  capital  accumulation  and  economic 
progress.  To  admit  them,  and  remove  them, 
would  require  the  abandonment  of  a  genera- 
tion of  liberal  shibboleths. 

For  example,  no  less  weighty  a  voice  than 
Prof.  Dan  Troop  Smith  of  Harvard  says  that 
the  most  obvious  tax  depressant  on  capital 
formation  is  the  progressive  Income  tax  Itself. 

Quite  apart  from  any  discouragement  on 
Initiative.  Income  taxes  discourage  savings 
because  they  treat  consumption  and  sav- 
ings equally — that  Is,  your  tax  is  the  same 
whether  you  spend  the  money  in  riotous 
living  or  whether  you  save  and  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  future  economic  growth  of 
the  coimtry.  Moreover,  the  highly  progres- 
sive rates  especially  restrict  the  amount  of 
savings  by  falling  most  heavily  on  those  in- 
comes from  which  come  the  greatest  savings. 

So  if  the  objective  is  good  economics  and 
not  merely  good  politics,  income  taxes  should 
be  pared  down  and  replaced  by  some  sort 
of  expenditure  tax.  And  In  cutting  Income 
tax  rates,  the  biggest  cuts  should  be  m'-de 
in  the  highest  rates. 

And  if  the  objective  is  to  halt  the  deple- 
tion of  the  Nation's  supply  of  capital,  what 
of  the  Inheritance  and  estate  taxes?  As 
Professor  Smith  points  out,  with  a  large 
estate  tax,  even  a  saving  of  all  the  net  in- 
come from  an  estate  for  a  generation  might 
not  restore  the  original  capital  sum.  The 
redistribution  of  wealth  by  this  kind  of 
taxation,  which  Is  the  political  objective,  is 
achieved  only  by  reducing  the  total  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  capital  gains  tar 
applied  against  any  shift  in  Investments.  A 
long-time  Investor  in  General  Motors  can 
shift  his  capital  to  another  enterprise  only 
by  reducing  the  capital,  because  the  capital 
gains  tax  takes  away  up  to  a  quarter  of  the 
principal.  The  unfairness  of  this  has  long 
been  argued.  What  has  been  too  little 
noticed  Is  the  depletion  It  causes  in  the 
Nation's  total  capital  resources. 

Equally  unnoticed  has  been  one  especially 
adverse  effect  of  the  corporation  profits  tax 
as  a  drag  against  more  efficient  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  efficient,  of  course,  pay  heavily 
on  their  profits,  with  a  reduction  in  their  net 
return.  The  marginal  producer  pays  less; 
nothing  If  he  Is  sufficiently  Inefficient  as  to 
make  no  profits.  The  effect  of  this.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  notes,  is  to  slowly  shift  the 
control  of  more  of  the  Nation's  resources  into 
the  hands  of  the  less  efficient  producers  and 
managers. 

The  mere  listing  of  a  lew  of  these  simple 
and  obvious  ways  in  which  our  tax  system 
does  Indeed  burden  the  economy  Is  enough 
to  raise  some  wonder  about  the  kind  of 
tax  changes  that  will  actually  be  forth- 
coming. 

For  these  oppressive  weights  on  the  econ- 
omy— heavy  death  duties,  high  rates  on  high 
income,  the  capital  gains  levy — did  not  hap- 
pen accidentally.     They  came  In  obedience 
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to  the  aociologlcal  doctrine  Uuit  tbe  rich 
■iMUld  be  leveled,  and  the  pollttcal  belief 
that  U'B  proAtable  to  eoek  the  rich.  The 
rich,  of  course,  are  anyone  who  earns  more 
than  you  do. 

Ifow  It  tl»e  Oangrees  woald  In  tmct  Junk 
this  eoncwwnic  and  poUUcal  phUoeophy.  ad- 
mitting It  to  be  the  true  evU  that  It  is,  and 
throw  overboard  these  plain  burdens  upon 
our  economic  growth,  then  there  would  be 
some  h<^>e  that  cutting  tax  rates  might 
dellyer  the  promises.  The  burst  of  new 
energy  froni  the  release  of  these  constrictions 
might  even  overcome  the  Government's  heavy 
spending. 

But  is  this  what  the  President  will  pro- 
pose, and  Congress  adopt?  Some  major 
reductions  where  they  are  most  needed.  In 
the  upper  Income  brackets?  Rules  to  per- 
mit capital  shifting  without  capital  shrink- 
age? A  recogniUon  that  death  taxes  ought 
not  to  destroy  capital  accumulation? 

Or  will  the  upshot,  when  all  the  talking 
Is  over,  be  nothing  more  than  a  sop  to  this 
Idea  of  unrhaining  the  economy  while  the 
real  emphasis  is  on  cuts  in  lower  income 
brackets,  leaving  the  real  economic  burdens 
almost  as  heavy  as  before?  If  so.  It  will 
also  leave  the  deficit  bigger  and  make  the 
lnjiu7  worse. 

All  this  unanimity  about  cutting  tax  bur- 
dens is  fine.  But  the  question  remains,  such 
as  which? 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  8.  19631 

Th«  Jxtst  akb  th«  Unjtjst 

We  gueas  we  dont  run  in  the  right  social 
circles. 

For  years  we  have  been  reading  those  books 
about  wild  living  In  the  suburbs  and  wcmder- 
ing  somewhat  plaintively  why  the  excite- 
ment seems  to  pass  us  by.  In  years  of  sub- 
urban Uvlng  the  wildest  shock  to  the  even 
tenor  of  our  domesticity  was  the  day  the 
dog  drank  up  the  cocktails  and  bit  the 
mayor.  It  was  weeks  before  we  were  for- 
given. 

For  almost  as  long,  we've  been  reading 
about  all  this  notorious  high  living  on  the 
expense  accoimt,  boats  and  all  that,  and 
groaning  over  what  we  seem  to  have  missed. 
After  a  quarter-century  in  that  den  of  in- 
iquity. Wall  Street,  no  one  has  tempted  our 
joumallsUc  virtue  with  even  so  much  as  a 
night  at  a  hunting  lodge,  much  less  a  sea- 
going voyage.  Where.  Indeed,  are  all  those 
expense-account  yachts? 

True,  we  aren't  without  sin.  as  defined  in 
the  new  dogma  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice- We  suffer  business  luncheons  dread- 
fully often  and  when  we  turn  in  the  voucher 
we  don't  deduct  the  tl^  we  would  have 
spent  anyway  for  the  blue  plate  special.  A 
man  is  entitled  to  some  recompense  for  pun- 
ishment in  line  of  duty. 

When  business  takes  us  to  Peoria  or  Du- 
buque, as  it  does  all  too  often,  we  take  an 
aperitif  before  dinner,  choose  the  steak  over 
the  chlcken-a-la-king  and  sometimes  splurge 
on  the  movies,  charging  the  lot  to  the  stock- 
holders. If  it  weren't  for  their  business  we 
wouldn't  be  there  at  all,  and  frankly  we  have 
better  steaks  at  home. 

M<x'eover,  the  children  being  more  or  less 
at  the  age  of  discretion,  we  have  lately  taken 
our  wife  along  on  some  trips.  We  havent 
persuaded  the  curmudgeonly  auditor  to  okay 
her  expenses,  but  not  long  ago  we  drove  to 
Washington  on  legitimate  bxisiness  <if  talk- 
ing to  a  Senator  la  legitimate)  and  our  wife 
rode  along  in  the  car.  Even  that  baleful 
auditor  didnt  ask  us  to  reimburse  the  com- 
pany for  the  equivalent  price  of  her  bus 
ticket. 

Give  or  take  a  few  details,  this  is  not 
unlike  the  situation  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen in  a  country  where  men  at  work 
are  ceaselessly  traveUng  to  and  fro.  The 
door-to-door  salesman  and  the  flying  cor- 
porate executive  are  brothers  under  the  skin; 
they  are  working  also  when  they  pass  the 


t'me  of  day  with  the  lady  at  the  door  or 
the  business  acquaintance  across  the  lunch- 
eon table.  Sometimes  the  smartest  bxisi- 
n«ss  to  not  to  talk  buslneas  at  all  but  to 
be  friendly,  in  toasted :  to  listen  and  to 
learn.  Only  tgnoract  and  petty  minds  could 
imagine  tluit  the  free  lunch  is  all  beer  and 
BkltUea. 

But  now  it  turns  out  that  all  this  Is  under 
the  suspicion  of  undermining  the  public 
morality  and  the  solvency  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. In  any  event  the  Government  is  go- 
ing to  treat  all  the  people  as  crooks  until 
proven  otherwise. 

This  suspicion  of  malefaction  flows  from 
every  word  of  the  new  regulations  on  record- 
keeping, pedantic  in  language  and  picayune 
in  detail,  drawn  up  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Hereafter  you  must  account  to  the  Gov- 
ernment not  only  for  your  yacht  but  the 
beer  you  buy  a  business  acquaintance.  The 
documents  for  any  entertainment,  no  mat- 
ter how  trivial,  must  Include  the  amount, 
date,  place  by  name  and  address,  type  (mar- 
tini or  ham  sandwich?),  explanation  of  the 
benefit  to  be  retxirned  for  this  bounty,  the 
name  of  the  recipient  and  sufliclent  docu- 
mentation to  explain  your  extravagance  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  revenue  agent  who 
subsequently  examines  your   tax   report. 

And  if  perchance  on  a  trip  you  spend  more 
than  $25  in  any  day  you  must  itemize  every- 
thing else  too — the  day  you  left  home,  day 
you  got  back,  every  telephone  call,  meal, 
cup  of  coffee,  taxicab  and  bus  fare.  If  you 
want  your  books  to  balance,  youd  better 
even  keep  track  of  the  postage  stamps  for 
the  letters  to  the  hom->  office. 

The  sheer  absurdity  of  this  avalanche  of 
paperwork  is  only  the  beginning.  The  met- 
aphysicians of  Mr.  Mortimer  Caplin's  bu- 
reaucracy have  now  gone  off  to  mull  such 
esoteric  questions  as:  What,  precisely,  con- 
stitutes a  "business  meal't  What  is  the 
allowable  difference  in  cost  betvreen  a  lunch 
for  a  life  insurance  proepe'^t  ($6,000  policy) 
and  the  prospect  for  an  electric  dynamo 
(tS  million  sale)?  Can  you  also  buy  lunch 
for  the  prospect's  wife,  or  do  you  suggest 
she  go  eat  in  the  drugstore?  What  If  yovu- 
own  wife  is  along  too — do  you  leave  her 
back  in  the  hotel  room  to  munch  a  ham- 
burger  and   watch   television? 

As  ridiculous  as  these  questions  sound, 
they  are  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that 
must  now  be  decided  upon  at  the  highest 
levels,  and  Mr.  Caplin  confeases — quite  un- 
derstandably, we  think — that  It  will  be  some 
weeks  before  we  can  expect  any  ofllcial  en- 
lightenment. It  has  never  been  easy  to  de- 
cide how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head 
of  a  pin. 

Tet  it  is  neither  the  absurdity  of  the  pa- 
perwork nor  the  ridiculousness  of  the  meta- 
physics that  It  is  the  true  evil. 

Here  is  a  situation  In  which  the  Govern- 
ment is.  no  doubt  about  it,  confronted  with 
a  problem.  Some  people  do  hide  yachts  In 
expense  accounts.  Just  as  some  do  hide  mis- 
behavior in  the  suburbs,  and  the  Government 
has  power  to  deal  with  the  real  tax  cheat- 
ers. But  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
everywhere  lead  quiet,  placid  and  upright 
lives,  and  the  vast  majority  of  those  whose 
taxes  support  the  Government  give  an  honest 
accounting  of  their  affairs. 

Yet  here  we  use  the  majesty  of  the  law 
to  treat  every  taxpayer  as  a  potential  cheater 
because  plnhead  minds  can  think  of  no  other 
way:  the  integrity  of  all  must  be  Insulted, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  made  Insuf- 
ferable, because  of  the  sins  oif  the  few. 

Now  completely  apart  from  this  question 
of  expense  accounts,  this  Is  a  philosophy  of 
Government  which  is  evil  in  Itself.  We  once 
had  an  example  of  this  when,  to  stop  a  few 
people  from  drinking  too  much,  we  adopted 
prohibition  which  treated  all  men  as  poten- 
tial alcoholics.  Surely  the  restilts  have  not 
left  our  memory. 
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The  resulte  of  this  noble  experiment  —^ 
also  be  foreseen.  These  new  rules  wu  ^ 
trouble  only  to  honest  men.  The  w»>  Jf*^ 
ator — the  man  who  is  really  o«t  to  3*^ 
on  his  taxes — can  drive  a  truck  *w5^** 
them.  **»*'^*i 

The  smart  lawyers  are  already  l\gurln»  i^ 
the  perfectly  legal  loopholes;  beyond  t2? 
those  with  larceny  in  their  hearts  wUl^ 
be  dUturbed  because  they  will  show  reomk 
receipts,  and  paper  accounU  by  the  cvIom 
As  sure  as  the  sun  rUes  tomorrow  todM!t 
rules  will  have  to  be  followed  tomorrowh. 
new   rules   upon   new   rules  tightening  ^ 

And  while  all  this  is  going  on,  the  bao» 
man— the  man  who  takes  a  business  mota 
do  an  honest  Job  for  his  company  and  wtu 
no  desire  to  cheat  either  his  company  or  kb 
country— that  man  will  see  hUnsetf  ^ 
merely  laden  with  burdensome  paper«m 
but  with  the  fear  that  everything  he  do^ 
under  suspicion.  '™wa 

Because  he  honestly  tries  to  keep  hoBat 
records,  all  the  records  will  be  there  aa«Z 
can  be  called  up  a  year  later.  3  years  uta 
and  find  that  what  he  did  in  good  fsIttTk 
adjudged  wrong  by  some  petty  bureaocwt 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  any  expenseiie. 
count  must  conceal  some  wickedness  Tte 
smart  operator  will  have  his  lawyers-  tte 
little  taxpayer  will  be  helpless  against  tb» 
Insolence  of  office. 

We  submit  that  to  order  the  public  affain 
In  this  manner  is  an  affront  to  the  public 
morality,  just  as  It  would  be  for  the  state 
to  require  of  every  cltisen  a  detailed  aocovat- 
Ing  of  his  home-coming-and-golng  bseaiat 
some  men  cheat.  That  government  gov«« 
illy  which  can  find  no  other  way  to  deal  vttt 
malefactors  than  to  maltreat  all  of  Its  cW- 
sens,  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike. 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  E\-enlng  Star; 
Will  Tax  Plan  Boom  ex  a  ng? — PoLmcAL  py»! 

TUNKS  or  AOMINISTXATION   SlEN  PxULB  rj 

Smallnbss  or  Ctrrs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  are  42  million  taxpayers  who  esrc 
between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  year.  How  m 
they  going  to  feel  when  they  learn  that  tbt 
administration's  proposed  tax  cut  would 
mean  an  average  saving  of  about  $1.5<J  a  nwt 
during  the  next  3  years  for  a  married  coopte 
with  two  children.  A  couple  without  chil- 
dren would  not  really  fare  any  better.  TWi 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  political  boomersng 
if  the  President's  3-year  program  isnt  nw- 
terlally  changed. 

For,  based  on  a  calculation  made  In  ac 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  the  total  sarlnp 
on  taxes  during  the  next  3  years  for  individ- 
uals in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  category  uc 
to  be  surprisingly  small.  Stanley  MeUler. 
who  wrote  the  AP  article,  took  as  a  typJctl 
example  a  married  couple,  one  of  whom 
earned  $5,000  a  year  and  the  other  $2,500.  to 
that  their  combined  income  amounted  to 
$7,500  a  year.  He  figured  the  exemptions  for 
two  children  and  estimated  the  usual  deduc- 
tions for  normal  expenses.  He  codcIucM 
that  for  each  of  the  next  3  years,  beginning 
with  1963,  there  would  be  a  $46  reduction  in 
taxes,  followed  by  $28  more  for  each  o.^  2 
years,  plus  a  $50  reduction  for  the  third  yetr. 
or  a  total  of  $244  saved  In  3  years  This  is 
an  average  saving  of  $81.33  for  each  year.  It 
amounts  to  $1.56  a  week  or  78  cents  each  for 
the  man  and  his  wife. 

But,  unhappily,  they  can't  keep  that  sum 
Social  security  taxes  aren't  deductible  and,  of 
course,  were  not  Included  in  the  Associated 
Press  tabulation.  A  new  social  security  tax. 
moreover,  has  Just  gone  into  effect  amountlBg 
to  $24  a  year,  so  It  brings  down  the  comblaed 
saving  from  $81.33  to  $57.33  a  year.  Thfc 
means  in  reality  $1.10  a  week  for  the  cou^. 
or  only  55  cents  a  week  for  each  of  them,  in 
tax  savings. 
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ij^^  Un't  all  either,  because  the  Associated 
Pf,gg  article  figured  State  and  local  taxes 
n^500— the  level  of  1082 — and  this  item  is 
■ebsdulad  to  go  up  by  a  total  of  about  $196 
for  tbe  8  yea™  beginning  in  1988.  While 
tbere  is  a  tax  deduction  for  a  part  of  this 
tuUcasc.  It  is  conceivable  that  for  this  couple 
tbe  whole  saving  on  the  President's  tax  plan 
may  come  close  to  being  wiped  out  alto- 
cetber. 

Unfortunately,  with  larger  and  larger  defl- 
eltt  in  *^*  Federal  Treasury,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  tends  to  become 
IMS  and  less,  while  prlbes  tend  to  rise.  It 
wouldn't  take  much  of  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  entire  weekly  savings  in 
uzee  for  many  taxpayers  in  several  of  the 
income  tax  brackets  to  disappear  by  the 
time  1986  rolls  around. 

The  Associated  Press  gave  its  statistical 
information  to  Its  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  last  Saturday  without  arguing  the  case 
one  way  or  the  other.  Millions  of  taxpayers 
,rtll  themselves  do  some  figuring  and,  for 
the  next  several  months.  Members  of  Con- 
grees  will  doubtless  be  hearing  from  their 
many  constituents  in  most  of  those  tax 
Drsckets  that  the  proposed  cut  is  a  piddling 
one.  Indeed,  some  voters  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  maybe  it  would  be  better  for 
tbe  administration  to  let  the  tax  rates  and 
tax  rules  alone  and  try  to  instill  the  neces- 
ttiy  confidence  for  a  business  revival.  The 
dictatorial  behavior  of  the  labor-union  mo- 
nopoly, for  Instance,  is  being  ignored  by  the 
administration  and  Congress.  It  seems  in- 
eTlUble  that  acceptance  of  demands  for 
higher  wages  will  be  comi>elled  by  strikes 
or  threats  of  strikes  in  the  next  2  or  3  years 
because  the  tax  cut  will  appear  to  be  inade- 
quate. 

If  the  administration,  however,  had  a  con- 
structive economic  policy,  it  could  boost  the 
gross  Income  of  businesses  to  the  point 
where  wage  Increases  would  be  feasible  with- 
out any  substantial  price  Increases.  For  it 
it  the  volume  of  business  and  a  higher  gross 
Income  which  are  the  most  Important  ele- 
ments that  need  stimulus  In  the  economy. 

Thus,  a  lot  is  heard  about  the  expected 
tu  cut  for  corporations.  But  it  Involves 
very  small  sums  which  would  hardly  stim- 
ulste  Increased  expenditures  for  plant  and 
eqxiipment.  A  company,  for  example,  that 
makes  |1  million  a  year  now  pays  the  Gov- 
ernment 52  percent,  or  $520,000  In  taxes  and 
retains  $480,000.  Under  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  this  corpora- 
tion, 3  years  from  now,  would  have  a  47- 
percent  rate  and  would  be  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment $470,000.  This  would  mean  a  sav- 
ing of  about  $50,000  on  present  taxes. 

Wouldn't  any  corporation  prefer  to  see  the 
present  52  percent  retained  if  somehow  in 
lieu  of  It  the  administration  could  pursue 
economic  policies  that  would  allow  the  cor- 
poration to  make  $2  million  in  gross  profit 
1  year,  from  which  the  Government  woxiid 
get  $1,040,000  and  the  company  would  re- 
tain $980,000?  What  company  wouldn't 
rather  have  $980,000  a  year  under  existing 
rates  than  only  $470,000  under  the  new  rates? 

So  it  Isnt  the  tax  rate  but  the  capacity 
to  earn  more  Income  that  counu.  And  if 
most  of  the  42  million  citizens  are  going 
to  have  only  trifling  sums  more  to  spend  each 
week,  while  prices  l>ecome  inflationary  be- 
cause of  the  big  deficits,  then  a  substantial 
number  of  voters  are  likely  to  loee  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  so-called  tax  cut  being 
offered  them.  To  make  larger  tax  cuts,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  only  compound  the 
problem. 

Members  of  Congress  will  have  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  what  they  are  doing  on  both 
taxes  and  deficite  if  they  expect  reelection 
^  1984,  and,  of  courae.  aU  this  wUl  affect 
President  Kennedy's  chances  for  reelection, 
too. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan.  SI,  1983] 

Taxks  :  Thk  LAXon  Plam 

The  shakedown  crxiLse  of  the  President's 
tax  program  has  already  begun.  Within 
days  of  the  message  to  Congress  a  down 
battles  have  broken  out.  both  of  ideology 
and  confiicting  special  Interests. 

For  our  part  we  wish  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  the  central  issue :  an  orderly  tax  structure 
which  will  stimulate  the  economy 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  says,  after  studying  the  details  of  the 
administration  program,  "the  promised  tax 
reduction  and  tax  benefits  to  encourage  in- 
vestment, provide  Jobs,  momentum  and 
growth  do  not  emerge  in  the  President's  tax 
proposal.  The  emphasis  is  almost  entirely 
on  the  importance  of  consumer  spending." 

Is  this,  then,  a  political  tax  program,  de- 
signed to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
lowest  income  group  where  the  large  mass 
of  voters  reside? 

POLmCAL   ANCLES   AKX   BUn.T    IN 

The  first  quick  answer  Is  to  say  that  every- 
thing is  political  in  the  field  of  government. 
No  party,  in  any  major  piece  of  leglslaUon, 
will  fall  to  consider  its  own  brand  of  prac- 
tical politics.  But  having  said  this  there  is 
a  good  deal  more  to  the  President's  initial 
proposals  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  interaction  of  political  forces  and  the 
national  interest  during  the  adjustments  in 
Congress. 

The  controversy  of  the  moment  concerns 
not  only  politics  but  an  honest  difference  of 
approach.  American  business  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  incentive,  as  indeed  we  are. 
The  President  has  agreed  to  reduce  the  cor- 
poration income  tax.  not  by  a  minimal 
amount  but  by  a  sizable  5  percent  which 
has  been  well  received  by  business.  It  is 
also  true  that  while  the  President  offers  ap- 
proximately a  28-percent  cut  in  tax  rates  to 
the  large  low-income  group  \mder  $5,000. 
the  group  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  gete  23  per- 
cent, the  group  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  gets 
26  percent,  and  the  group  from  $20,000  to 
$50,000  gets  23  percent.  Over  $50,000  esti- 
mates range  between  15  and  19  percent. 

There  is  no  gross  Inequality  in  these  tax 
rates,  but  then  come  the  substantive  meas- 
uiee  like  the  cut  in  itemized  deductions 
which  would  bear  down  with  great  dispro- 
portionate weight  on  the  middle-income 
group.  If  this  and  other  such  measures  pass 
there  would  be  a  serious  ineqvilty. 

TWO    THEORIZS    OF    INCINTTVI 

At  this  point  the  honest  difference  of 
opinion  sets  in.  Businessmen  think  of  in- 
centive as  putting  more  investment  money 
Into  middle  income  pockets  and  more  profit 
into  the  books  of  businessmen  who  will  xxse 
it  to  modernize  and  develop  new  products 
and  markets.  They  welcome  more  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  low-income  work- 
ers partly  t>ecauBe  It  is  politically  inevitable 
that  tax  benefits  be  distributed  and  partly 
because  much  of  this  money  wiU  be  spent. 
But  they  don't  agree  that  the  bulk  of  pri- 
mary Incentive  can  come  to  business  via 
stimulated  consumer  spending. 

A  group  of  economists,  from  which  many 
of  the  White  House  advisers  are  drawn, 
argues  differently.  There  will  be  an  inter- 
mediate period,  they  argue,  before  the  direct 
incentive  to  investors  and  to  business  en- 
terprises can  take  effect  Especially  in  this 
interim  period  they  think  that  more  vi- 
tality can  be  poured  into  the  economy  by 
consumer  spending  at  a  time  when  there  is 
overcapacity  in  many  Industries. 

ARE    TWO    SCHOOLS    COMPATIBLE? 

It  is  not  easy  to  resolve  this  difference  be- 
tween two  schools — those  who  would  empha- 
size direct  stimulus  to  business  through  the 
middle  and  upper  Income  groups,  and  those 


who  would  enlarge  low  Income  purchadsg 
power.  A  political  Mttloznent  throtigh  OGm- 
promlse  is  expected.  We  hope  it  is  not  true, 
as  some  have  suggested,  that  half  measures 
in  each  direction  will  frustrate  both.  We 
hope  it  is  not  true  that  only  a  manlve  trial 
of  the  pvirchasing  power  theory  or  equally 
concentrated  emphasis  on  the  investment 
theory  can  succeed  and  that  anything  leaa 
is  bound  to  fail. 

We  lean  strongly  toward  giving  direct 
stimulus  to  business  an  early  and  vigorous 
push.  We  hope  the  ultimate  bill  which 
emerges  from  Congress  will  provide  both 
incentive  and  purchasing  power  without 
weakening  the  impact  of  either. 


(From   Newsweek  magazine,   Jan.    14,   19631 

A  Shoxtsichtkd  Tax 

( By  Henry  Hazlitt ) 

Any  tax  cut  that  led  to  still  another  budget 
deficit — which  means  any  tax  cut  not  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  or  more  than  equal  cut 
in  expenditures — would  be  a  cruel  decep- 
tion of  the  American  people.  It  could  pre- 
cipitate an  Inflation  that  would  do  Immense 
harm.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to 
proper  tax  reform.  Our  present  system  em- 
bodies rates  and  types  of  taxation  that  are 
not  only  inequitable,  but  actiially  reduce 
possible  revenues  at  the  same  time  as  they 
retard  economic  growth. 

An  outstanding  example  Is  the  capital - 
gains  tax.  This  tax  is  cynically  one-sided. 
It  Is  a  heads-I-wln-tails-you-loee  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government  against  the  taxpay- 
er. Short-term  capital  gains  are  taxed  in 
full,  to  any  amount.  Just  as  if  they  were 
added  Income.  But  capital  losses  can  be 
deducted  only  against  gains.  If  any,  and  not 
against  Income,  except  to  a  TnnT<m»im  of 
$1,000  In  any  one  year.  Long-term  capital 
gains  (I.e.,  gains  from  assets  held  longer  than 
6  months)  are  treated  similarly  as  com- 
pared with  losses,  though  such  capital  gains 
are  taxed  at  a  maximum  rate  of  25  percent. 

GAINS  VXBStrS   LOSSES 

Prior  to  the  market  collapse  and  depres- 
sion of  1929-33,  capital  gains  were  taxed  as 
Income,  and  at  the  same  rates.  And  capital 
losses  were  fully  deductible  against  Income. 
But  when  J.  P.  Moi^an  revealed  that  he  had 
paid  no  Income  tax  for  the  preceding  year, 
because  his  capital  losses  exceeded  his  ordi- 
nary income,  his  statement  made  front-page 
headlines.  Then  Congress  one-sidedly  recti- 
fied matters  by  refusing  to  allow  deduction 
of  more  than  $1,000  a  year  of  capital  losses 
against  income,  though  It  continued  to  tax 
short-term  capital  gains  in  full  as  income. 

Another  gross  injustice  erf  the  present 
capital-gains  tax  is  that  the  gains  it  taxes 
are  often  nonexistent.  Suppose  a  man 
bought  stock  or  real  estete  for  $10,000  in 
1939  and  sold  it  for  $21300  In  1982.  He 
would  he  taxed  on  a  long-term  capital  gain 
of  $11300.  Actually,  as  the  cost  of  living 
also  rose  to  118  percent  in  that  period,  he 
would  have  achieved  no  capital  gain  at  all. 
His  $21,800  In  1962  could  buy  no  more  than 
$10,000  bought  in  1939.  If  he  had  sold  his 
real  estate  or  stock  for  $19,000.  he  would  be 
taxed  on  a  capital  gain  of  $9,000.  but  he 
would  have  suffered  an  actual  loss  in  real 
terms.  Under  past  and  prospective  infla- 
tion, the  long-term  capital-gains  tax 
amounts  to  a  large  extent  to  nothing  else 
but  capital  confiscation  and   expropriation. 

Its  evils  do  not  end  there.  By  taxing 
gains  in  full,  and  short-term  gains  at  some- 
times confiscatory  rates,  with  loss  deductions 
only  against  gains  (except  for  a  token  deduc- 
tion against  income),  it  discourages  all  In- 
vestment, and  particularly  of  risk  capital. 
It  "locks  In"  capital.  It  penalizes  investors 
heavily  for  transferring  investments  into  new 
ventures.     It  stunts  economic  growth. 
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It  to  iMtrtf  to  twuiglne  any  refoim  at  tte 
cmpCtal-CBlns  tax  that  would  not  b*  an  tm- 
prowmcnt.  Here  ar«  aonw  poaalble  altema- 
ttTca: 

1.  Segregate  ca{iltal  gains  ual  Ifiw  tnan 
ordinary  tiKwrae.  T^ix  ttaeae  111,1  miimj  capi- 
tal galm  act  tbe  aame  rmtaa  aa  ordtnary  In- 
e.  or  at  a  flat  rate  ralcfilated  to  mazl- 
'cvenne.  Allow  deduction  of  Icaaea 
against  gains,  and  an  Indefinite  carry-far- 
ward  of  loaeea  trntU  absorbed. 

a.  Cat  tbe  rate  on  long-tenn  capital  gains 
troKO.  a  aaazlmum  of  2S  percent  to  a  mazl- 
xnmn  of  10  percent. 

S.  Follow  the  example  of  Britain.  Don't 
tax  long-term  capital  gains  at  all.  Or  adopt 
the  Swedish  policy  of  tapering  the  tax  off. 
(Tbe  Swedish  taxpayer  pays  straight  income 
tax  on  100  percent  of  capital  gains  on  assets 
held  for  less  than  a  yean,  on  only  75  per- 
cent of  the  gain  on  assets  held  between  2 
and  3  years,  on  only  50  percent  of  the 
gain  if  the  assets  are  held  1  year  longer, 
on  only  25  percent  if  held  1  year  longer 
still,  and  no  capital-gains  tax  at  all  if  the 
asset  la  held  more  than  5  years.) 

4.  At  least  allow  the  taxpayer  to  deflate 
his  alleged  capital  gain  to  allow  for  the  rise 
in  the  ronsTimer  prixx  index  over  the  period 
involved. 

5.  Allow  the  tSLxpAjer  a  tax-free  transfer 
of  capital  from  any  investment  to  another 
(a  right  that  now  applies  only  to  his  resi- 
dence). 

6.  Knact  some  variation  or  combination 
of  these  reforms. 


CX)MMl'rrEK  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  ask 
pnantmoas  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  while  the  House  Is  in 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powkll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoas. 

The  SPEAK3ER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  we  commemorated  tbe  45th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence In  Lithuania.  Her  recent  his- 
tory has  been  a  story  of  Lithuanian 
courage  in  the  face  of  Soviet  betrayal. 
of  a  Lithuanian  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  Soviet  domination  and  tyranny. 
and  of  the  ablUty  of  a  na.t<onRl  minority 
to  withstand  absorption  by  the  Soviet 

COlOflBUS. 

The  »t<»y  begins  on  February  16. 1918. 
when  IJthiiania  proudly  declared  its 
independence,  ending  120  years  of  Rus- 
sian czarist  rule.  The  small  Republic's 
independoice  was  not  yet  assured,  how- 
ever, for  the  new  Oommunlst  regime  in 
Russia  sought  to  r^ain  h^emony  in 
the  Baltic.  A  year  later  the  Red  anny 
entered  the  cmpltal  and  set  up  a  C<Hn- 
munlst  government.  But  Lithuanian 
forces  joined  the  Polish  Army  to  drive 
out  the  Russians.  In  July  1920,  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 


Lithuania  recognizing  its  independence 
and  renouncing  all  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  country.    The  treaty  stated: 

Russia  recognlsee  without  any  rgserve  the 
sovereignty  aiMl  independence  of  the  State 
of  Uthijanla  with  all  Juridical  consequences 
resulting  from  such  recognition,  and  volun- 
tarily and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  territory. 

During  its  20  years  of  independence, 
Lithuania  made  great  progress  in 
developing  a  stable  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  improvement  of  agriculture, 
the  main  occupation  of  Lithuanians,  was 
given  high  priority.  A  program  of  land 
reform  turned  Lithuania  into  a  nation 
of  small,  self-reliant  farmers.  Social 
legislation  was  adopted,  and  progress  was 
made  in  education. 

In  the  international  sphere,  Lithuania 
signed  a  nonaggression  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1926.  The  treaty  re- 
affirmed Lithuanian  independence  in 
these  terms: 

The  Lithuanian  Republic  and  the  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  undertake  to 
respect  in  all  circumstances  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  and  In- 
violability. 

Each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  refrain  from  any  act  of  aggression 
whatsoever  against  the  other  party. 

These  international  commitments, 
however,  meant  little  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1939  the  Lithuanians  were  forced  to 
accept  a  treaty  which  permitted  Soviet 
garrisons  to  be  stationed  in  the  country 
and  Soviet  airbases  to  be  constructed 
on  Lithuanian  soil.  This  first  step  led 
inevitaWy  to  complete  occupation,  which 
in  fact  occurred  the  following  year.  The 
last  phase  in  hte  Soviet  takeover  was  the 
formal  Incorporation  of  Lithuania  as  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  U.S5.R. 

This  Is  a  sad  narration  of  the  seeming 
triumph  of  might  over  tight,  of  power 
iwlitics  over  international  legality.  But 
the  story  is  not  finished.  The  Lithuani- 
ans have  a  long  history  of  valiant  resist- 
ance to  foreign  dominatton.  This  his- 
tory encourages  our  hopes  that  they  will 
some  day  onerge  from  the  darkness  of 
tyranny  into  the  bright  daylight  of  free- 
dom. 


February  $i 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  ADLAI  E. 
STEVENSON.     VS.     REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO  THE  UNITED   NATIONS, 
ON    ACCEPTANCE     OP     lOTH    AN- 
NUAL    PATRIOTISM     AWARD     OF 
THE  SENIOR  CLASS  OP  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  NOTRE  DAME,  SOUTH 
BEND,  IND.,  FEBRUARY  18.   1963 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradkhas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  to  be  present  on  the  occasion 
of  tbe  presentation  of  the  10th  annual 
Patriotism  Award  of  the  senior  class  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  to  the 
distinguished     representative     of     the 


United   SUtes  to  the  United  Natkn. 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.      ^^ 

For  the  last  10  years  the  senior  ^^ 
of  the  Utiiverslty  of  Notre  Darned 
voted  to  select  an  outstandlrxg  AmerlS 
to  receive  this  award.  Previous  i»: 
cipients  of  the  award  include  Preshw 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Attorney  Qcdm 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  former  Vice  I^hT 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon,  J.  Edgar  Roov» 
Bishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen,  Gen.  CurSbl" 
LeMay,  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  AAm 
Hyman  C.  Rlckover,  and  Leslie  Tomv» 
(Bob)  Hope.  ^ 

The  outstanding  service  which  Am 
bassador  Stevenson  has  given  to  ocf 
country  throughout  his  career  in  puhUe 
life  and  at  the  present  time  as  U5  tm. 
resentative  to  the  United  Nations  m£ 
it  particularly  fltUng  that  the  Notre 
Dame  senior  class  should  have  selected 
him  for  this  honor  this  year. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Amhi^ 
sador  Stevenson  at  the  university's  at- 
nual  Washington's  Birthday  exertlKi 
which  were  attended  by  some  3,000  Notn 
Dame  students  and  faculty  and  thdr 
guests. 

CrXATION  OF  PATUIOTISM  AWASO 

Before  including  Ambassador  Ste«c&. 
son's  address.  I  wish  to  include  the  dtik. 
tlon  which  accompanied  the  PatrlotlaB 
Award : 

Patuotism  Awakd 

Greetings:  In  welcoming  you,  sir,  ««  «. 
press  gratitude  for  your  presence,  recofali- 
ing,  as  we  miist,  the  never-failing  greatoM 
of  your  service  to  our  Nation,  of  your  ooa- 
stant  realization  of  the  value  and  meanizwof 
the  American  land  and  Its  traditions.  A  dk> 
tingulshed  Governor  of  a  most  important 
State,  an  extraordinary  candidate  for  tin 
Presidency,  you  have  really  talked  aenaa  to 
the  American  people  at  all  times.  With  goU 
of  mind  and  heart,  with  grace  of  voice  SHi 
language,  you  have  always  tried  to  prorlk 
tontk  against  formlessness,  order  against  dh- 
order,  truth  against  terror,  and  chaztif 
against  violence.    Tou  have  succeeded. 

Today,  as  XJS.  Ambassador  to  the  DaiM 
Nations,  you  have  made  us  all  proud.  CSsaily 
you  have  won  the  confidence  and  admlrattaa 
of  the  countries  of  the  troubled  world.  Dtfly 
you  forge  on  the  international  forum  a  trai 
conscience  and  Arm  reason  ^mn-ng  VaadBi 
that  could  bring  about  the  rescxie  of  humu- 
ity  In  this  perilous  passage  ot  its  hlatoy. 
You  have  indeed  helped  to  draw  the  Ar 
countries  closer  to  us  and  merited  the  Icec 
of  those  whose  ways  and  customs  are  aUn 
to  our  own. 

So  we  would  honor  you  now,  sir,  and  prate 
you  as  an  unselfish  and  courageous  |iki- 
losopher-statesman.  as  the  very  embodloMat 
in  contemporary  society  of  the  Ideala  of  fSst- 
dom  and  justice  which  our  Founding  FatlMn 
treasured  and  desired  to  come  to  pMS 
through  the  generations. 

The  text  of  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
address,  entitled  "Patriotism  Hud 
Beyond,"  follows: 

Pattuotism  and  Bstond 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  m^nbers  of  tte 
senior  class  for  choosing  me  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Notre  Dame  Patriotism  Award.  It  li 
a  great  compliment,  and  It  Is  also  nice  to 
win  an  election — especially  when  you  havent 
won  one  for  a  long  time — and  eepeetaDr 
when  the  prlae  brings  with  It  not  beadarhw, 
but  the  headineas  of  pride  and  aatiafactka. 

Coming  from  the  studente  at  this  dtotla- 
gnlahed  center  Ot  learning,  wlilch  has  soea 
an  exalted  tradition  of  service  to  Ood  aotf 
country,  it  Is  as  gratifying  a  recognition  w 
I  shall  ever  receive. 
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•njli  Is  by  no  means  my  first  visit  to  Notre 
rtmrot  and  that  you  have  honored  me  so 
^Mvagantly  this  time  makes  amends  for 
^aoe  who  voted  for  the  other  fellow  the 
)a^  time  I  was  here.     All  is  forgiven. 

j^d  I  II**  ^°  think  that  my  occaslnnal 
^ta  here  are  not  my  only  connection  with 
KOtrt  Dame.  I  remind  you  that  your  found- 
g  Father  Edward  Sorln,  brought  to  the 
jj^^llAna  prairie  some  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
(<n}M  and  established  the  Notre  Dame 
Hotber  House.  Mother  Angela,  who  became 
itt  head,  went  to  school  as  a  girl  with  her 
eousln,  Ellen  Ewlng,  who  later  became  the 
wife  oif  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  Now 
tw\ng  1«  my  middle  name,  and  I  lean  to  the 
belief  that  a  bond  exists  between  Ellen 
fming  and  Adlal  Ewlng,  and  therefore  be- 
tween me  and  Father  Sorln.  and  therefore 
between  Notre  Dame  and  me. 

Perhaps  your  professors  would  not  give  me 
t  passing  grade  for  such  Involved  reasoning, 
but  my  research  discloses  one  more  fact, 
which  I  believe  they  would  approve.  That 
remarkable  lady,  Mother  Angela,  good  Cath- 
olic though  she  was,  taught  for  a  while  at  an 
gpticopallan  Seminary,  which  strikes  me  as 
a  lort  of  ecumenical  movement  of  that  hour, 
toi  a  proof  of  the  pluralism  of  the  early 
America  from  which  has  sprung  so  much  of 
our  strength  and  vitality. 

We  need  look  no  further.  If  more  proof  Is 
needed,  than  at  the  diversity  of  faiths  repre- 
imted  on  your  campus.  This  is  a  Catholic 
Institution,  but  its  doors  are  open  to  all.  in 
keeping  with  the  American  tradition  of  re- 
spect and  tolerance  for  all  religions  and 
noes.  And  now,  at  long  last,  the  doors  of 
Uie  White  House  Itself  have  opened  to  a 
OathoUc.  a  remarkable  and  gifted  President, 
with  whom  that  precious  American  tradi- 
tion of  tolerance  has  taken  a  long  leap 
forward. 

For  bigotry  and  freedom  are  incompatible. 
If  freedom  is  not  to  be  self -destructive.  It 
mwt  be  tolerant.  It  must  be  mature 
enough  to  face  the  dual  nature  of  all  human 
reUtlonshlps — part  contllct.  part  commu- 
nity— and  It  must  always  stress  community 
and  tolerance  as  the  higher  principle.  This 
ti  an  old,  revered  truth  spoken  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  reminding  his  flock  in  Oalatla  that. 
In  their  Christian  fellowship.  "There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,"  and  today  we  could 
add  Baptist  or  Methodist,  Negro  or  white. 
Iren  Unitarian,  I  hope. 

But  I  have  not  exhausted  my  research. 
Did  you  know  that  the  year  Notre  Dame 
was  founded  was  also  the  year  that  an 
•neethetlc  was  first  used — sulfuric  ether 
gas?  I  think  It  has  been  administered  to  me 
more  than  once  in  my  public  life  by  politi- 
cians, writers  and  even  magazines.  And  In 
due  course  many  of  you  wont  escape  It.  I 
can  suggest  an  antidote  I  discovered  a  long 
time  ago  in  the  schoolboy  notebook  of  the 
jrsat  patriot  we  honor  today,  George  Wash- 
ington: "Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast 
that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire — con- 
science." I  commend  It  to  you — this  spcu-k 
of  celestial  fire.  With  it  falsehood  is  routed; 
with  It  we  can  survive  our  Valley  Forges; 
with  It  patriotism  becomes  a  shield,  not  a 
weapon. 

PATUOTISM   THE  DEDICATIOIT  OF   A   LmmMX 

And,  as  you've  honored  me  for  patriotism, 
perhaps  I  should  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
that  much  abused  word.  Ten  years  ago  I 
uld  to  an  American  Legion  convention  that 
"What  It  means  to  me  is  a  sense  of  national 
responsibility  which  will  enable  America  to 
remain  master  of  her  power— to  walk  with  It 
In  serenity  and  wisdom,  with  self-respect  and 
the  respect  of  all  mankind;  a  patriotism  that 
puts  country  ahead  of  self;  a  patriotism 
which  Is  not  short,  frenzied  outbursts  of 
^lon.  but  the  tranquil  and  steady  dedlca- 
oon  of  a  lifetime.  The  dedication  of  a  llfe- 
"a^theee  are  words  that  are  easy  to  utter, 
out  this  u  a  mighty  assignment.  For  It  Is 
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often   easier  to  fight   for  principles  than   to 
live  up  to  them." 

It  la  not  easy  to  be  a  patriot  these  days— 
not  because  it  Is  difficult  to  love  one's  coun- 
try. The  difficulty  lies  not  with  the  love — 
but  with  loving  one's  country  in  the  right 
way 

The  love  itself  U  profound  and  instinctive, 
rooted  In  our  childhood  discovery  of  all  the 
Infinite  delights  of  being  alive — for  me.  the 
vast  skies,  the  spring  green  of  the  corn,  the 
fall  colors  and  winter  snow  of  the  Illinois 
prairies:  for  aU  of  us.  the  shining  Christmas 
trees,  the  colored  mesas  and  bright  flowers 
of  the  desert,  the  rocky  shores  and  pounding 
seas  "way  down  East,"  the  aspens  showering 
BUtumn  gold  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  your  picture  Is.  For 
all  of  us.  It  Is  "home,"  the  place  where  we 
spent  the  endless,  dream-fllled  days  of  child- 
hood, the  place  that  still  nourishes  our  ke- 
cret.  Ufeglvlng  imagination,  the  place  we  love 
as  we  love  bread,  as  we  love  pure  water,  as 
we  love  the  earliest  image  of  maternal  care. 
as  we  love  life  Itself.  No.  It  Is  not  dlfBcult 
to  love  our  country  In  doing  so.  we  love 
what  has  largely  made  us  what  we  are.  The 
difficulty  is.  as  I  have  said,  to  love  It  In  the 
right  way. 

I  think  the  complexity  of  modern  tech- 
nological society  makes  the  loving  difficult 
for  everybody — as  I  shall  try  to  show.  But 
I  want  to  start  with  us  here  In  America,  be- 
cause we  have  some  quite  special  problems, 
which  come  not  from  our  complex  present 
but  from  our  historical  inheritance. 

Some  states  emerge  from  some  preexisting 
tribal  unity,  some  grow  up  within  an  already 
established  culture,  and  some  are  forged  by 
conquest,  victor  and  vanquished  settling 
down  to  a  new  synthesis. 

None  of  these  routes  was  followed  by 
America.  Our  people  have  come  from  every 
"tribal"  group,  they  have  largely  had  to 
create  their  own  civilization  as  they  went 
along  to  absorb  a  continent.  They  have 
never  been  conquered  or  had  any  sort  of  syn- 
thesis imposed  upon  them.  Their  commu- 
nity had.  In  fact,  a  unique  beginning — it  was 
from  the  moment  of  Its  birth  a  land  "dedi- 
cated to  a  proposition" — that  men  are  bom 
equal,  that  government  is  a  government  of 
laws,  not  men,  and  exists  to  serve  them,  that 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pxxrsult  of  happiness" 
are  man's  inalienable  rights. 

But  consider  the  consequences  of  this 
astonishing  start.  We  are  Americana  be- 
cause we  belong  to  a  certain  Ideal,  visionary 
type  of  political  and  social  order.  We  cant 
point  back  to  a  long,  shared  clvUizatlon.  It 
is  true,  most  of  us  have  Europe  and  the 
West  behind  us.  But  not  all — and.  anyway. 
It  Is  a  concept  of  the  West  that  we  create 
rather  than  inherit.  And  no  one  is  standing 
on  our  necks  keeping  us  down  and  together. 

The  result  is  a  community,  siu-ely,  whose 
Instinctive,  rooted.  Inherited,  taken-for- 
granted  unity  is  much  less  than  Is  normal 
in  the  world  and  whose  Intellectual,  Ideal, 
created  and  worked -at  unity  has  to  be  all 
the  more  dynamic.  If  we  are  not  dedicated 
to  our  fundamental  propoeltlons,  then  the 
natviral  cement  In  our  society  may  not  be 
enough  to  take  the  strain. 

I  would  agree  that  there  are  subsUtutes. 
When  a  president  said  that  "The  business  of 
America  is  business,"  he  told  us  something 
about  the  degree  to  which  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing can  do  stand-in  duty  for  a  way  of  life. 
But  the  quesUon,  "Wliat  manner  of  people 
are  we?"  cannot  be  everlastingly  answered 
In  terms  of  two-car  families  or  split-level 
homes. 

AMKRICA   IS  MUCH    MOXX  THAN   A  CEOCXAPHICAL 
FACT 

And  if  the  gods  of  the  market  give  no 
answers,  neither,  for  us,  do  the  gods  of  the 
tribe.  We  come  back  to  our  propoeltions. 
America  Is  much  more  than  a  geographical 
fact.  It  U  a  political  and  moral  fact — the 
first  conamunity  in  which  men  set  out  in 


principle  to  instltutlonallxe  freedom,  respon- 
sible government,  and  human  eq\uUlty.  And 
we  love  It  for  this  audacity!  How  —ay  it  Is, 
contemplating  this  vteton.  to  see  In  it — as 
Jefferson  or  Lincoln  saw  In  It — **Tbe  last, 
best  hope  of  man."  To  be  a  nation  founded 
on  an  ideal  in  one  sense  makes  our  lore  of 
country  a  ouire  vital  and  dynamic  force 
than  any  instinctive  pieties  of  blood  and 
sou. 

But  it  also  demands  a  more  complex  and 
discriminating  love.  WlU  the  fabric  hold  if 
the  Ideal  fades?  If  the  effort  to  realize  our 
citizens'  birthright  of  freedom  and  equaUty 
Is  not  constantly  renewed,  on  what  can  we 
fall  back?  As  a  going  concern,  we  can  no 
doubt  survive  many  ahocks  and  shames. 
It  was  Adam  SnUth  who  remarked  that 
"There  Is  a  great  deal  of  ruin  In  every 
"tate."  But  can  we  stu-vlve,  as  a  great,  dy- 
namic, confident  and  growing  conmiunlty, 
if  the  essenUally  liberal  thrust  of  our  origins 
Is  forgotten,  if  we  equate  Uberty  with  passive 
noninterference,  if  we  excltjde  large  mi- 
norities from  our  standards  of  eqtiallty,  if 
Income  becomes  a  substitute  for  idealism, 
consumption  for  dedication,  privilege  for 
neighborly  good  will? 

Well,  you  may  say.  "Why  be  so  concerned; 
after  all.  one  of  the  most  fcvceful  eleoMnts 
of  our  free  society  is  precisely  our  discon- 
tent with  our  own  shortcomings.  Haven't 
you  yourself  said  that  'self  criticism  is  our 
secret  weapon'?  Because  we  are  free,  be- 
cause we  are  not  the  victims  of  censorship 
and  manipulated  news,  because  no  dicta- 
torial government  imposes  on  us  Its  version 
of  the  truth,  we  are  at  liberty  to  speak  up 
against  our  shortcomings.  We  don't  con- 
fuse silence  with  success.  We  know  that 
'between  the  idea  and  the  reality  falls  the 
shadow,'  and  we  are  determined  to  chace 
away  that  shadow  in  the  unoompronilslng 
light  of  truth." 

But  are  we?  It  Is  a  this  point  that  otir 
patriotism,  our  love  of  country,  has  to  be  a 
discriminating,  not  a  blind  force.  AU  too 
often,  voices  are  raised  in  the  name  of  some 
BuperpatrlotUm,  to  still  all  criticism  and  to 
denounce  honest  divergencies  as  the  next 
thing  to  treaaon.  Thank  God,  we  have  risen 
up  from  the  pit  of  McCarthy's  time,  when 
honest  men  could  lose  their  )obs  for  ques- 
Uonlng  whether  there  were  381  kiwwn  Com- 
munisu  in  the  State  Department.  But  the 
Intolerant  spirit  which  equates  responsible 
criticism  with  "selling  the  country  abort"  or 
"being  soft  on  communism"  or  "undermin- 
ing the  American  way  of  life"  is  stlU  abroad. 

You  wUl  meet  It — no  doubt  you  have  met 
It  already— and  I  can  give  you  no  comfort  In 
suggesting  there  la  an  easy  way  out  and 
around  this  type  of  criticism.  Our  position 
today  is  equivocal.  We  are  in  one  senae  a 
very  conservative  people — ^for  no  nation  tn 
history  has  had  so  much  to  conserve.  Stig- 
gestions  that  everything  Is  not  perfect  and 
that  things  must  be  changed  do  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  something  I  cherish  and  I 
value  may  be  modified.  Bven  Aristotle  com- 
plained that  "everyone  thlnlEs  chiefly  of  his 
own,  hardly  ever  of  the  pubUc  interest." 
And  our  Instinct  is  to  {veserve  what  we  have, 
and  then  to  give  the  insUnct  a  colored' 
wrapping  of  patrloUsm.. 

This  Is  in  part  what  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 
meant  when  he  said:  "Patriotism  Is  the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrelt."  To  defend  every 
abuse,  every  self-interest,  every  encrusted 
position  of  prlvUege  in  tbe  name  of  love  of 
country — when  in  fact  it  Is  only  love  of  the 
status  quo — that  Indeed  U  the  lie  in  the 
soul  to  which  any  conservative  society  is 
prone. 

A     DYNAMIC     ANB    EQtTAI.    SOCirTT    OF    FKZXMXN 

We  do  not  escape  it — but  with  us,  an 
extra  edge  of  hypocrisy  attaches  to  the  con- 
fusion, for.  once  again.  I  repeat,  our  basic 
"social  contract."  our  basic  reason  for  being 
a  state  Is  our  attempt  to  build  a  dynamic 
and   equal   society   of   freemen.       BocleUes 
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baaed  on  blood  tlM  can  peziiaps  safely  con- 
fuae  oonaarratlam  and  patrtoUam.  People 
wltb  kmc  baekward-kxdclzic  traditions  can 
perhAps  do  ao.  Countriea  under  the  heel  of 
dleUton  must  do  ao.  Bat  If  tbe  world's 
first  eiperlment  In  the  open  society  uaea 
patrlotlam  as  a  cloak  for  Inaction  or  reac- 
tion, then  It  win  cease  to  be  open  and  then 
as  a  aodal  crganlam.  It  wUl  lose  its  funda- 
mental reason  for  existence. 

Do  not.  therefore,  regard  the  critics  as 
questionable  patriots.  What  were  Waahlng- 
ton  and  Jefferson  and  *rf*r"#  hut  profound 
critics  of  the  colonial  status  quo?  Our  so- 
ciety can  stand  a  large  dose  of  construc- 
tlve  crltldsm  Just  because  It  Is  so  solid  and 
has  so  much  to  conserve.  It  is  only  if  keen 
and  lively  minds  constantly  compare  the 
Ideal  and  the  reality  and  see  the  shadow — 
the  shadow  of  self-rlghteoiisness,  the  shad- 
ows of  slums  and  poverty,  the  shadow  of  de- 
linquent children,  the  shadow  of  suburban 
sprawls,  the  shadow  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, the  shadow  of  Interminable  strikes — 
It  is  only  then  that  the  shadows  can  be  dis- 
pelled and  the  unique  brightness  of  our  na- 
tional experiment  can  be  seen  and  loved. 

The  patriots  are  those  who  love  Amer- 
ica enough  to  wish  to  see  her  as  a  model  to 
mankind.  They  love  her,  of  course,  as  she 
la,  but  they  want  the  beloved  to  be  more 
lovable.  This  Is  not  treachery.  This,  as 
every  parent,  every  teacher,  every  friend 
must  know,  is  the  truest  and  noblest  af- 
fection. No  patriots  so  defaced  America  as 
those  who,  in  the  name  of  Americanism, 
launched  a  witch  hunt  which  became  a  by- 
word around  the  world.  We  have  survived 
it.  We  shall  survive  John  Birchism  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  superpatrlots — but  only  at 
the  price  of  perpetual  and  truly  patriotic 
vigilance. 

This  discriminating  and  vigilant  patriot- 
ism Is  all  the  more  necessary  because  the 
world  at  large  is  one  in  which  a  simple,  di- 
rect. Inward-looking  nationalism  Is  not 
enough.  Let  me  give  you  only  two  instances 
ot  the  Intricacies  of  our  modern  interde- 
pendence. 

COKICTTNIST    HOSm^ITT    A    rORlODABLX   rOKCK 

We  face  In  Communist  hostility  and  ex- 
pansionism a  formidable  force,  whether  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung  pull  to- 
gether or  apart.  Tbeir  disagreement  so  far 
only  turns  on  the  point  whether  capitalism 
Should  be  peacefully  or  violently  burled. 
They  are  both  for  the  funeral.  So  long  as 
this  fundamental  objective  remains,  we  must 
regard  the  Commiinist  bloc  as  a  whole  with 
extreme  wariness. 

Even  If  the  Communists  are  divided  and 
confused  everywhere,  even  If  they  have 
scored  of  late  none  of  the  victories  in 
Africa,  east  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  our 
doomsayers  predicted,  still  the  Communist 
bloc  is  aggressive  and  powerful  and  deter- 
mined to  grow  more  so.  Taken  individually, 
the  European  states  are  all  outnumbered. 
Even  America  has  only  a  margin  of  superior- 
ity over  the  tough,  austere  Soviet  Union. 
Even  If  the  Russian  forces  in  Cuba  are  not 
going  to  conquer  the  Americas,  still  their 
presence  in  this  hemisphere  endangers  the 
peace. 

So  we  have  sensibly  concluded  In  the 
NATO  Alliance  that  our  separate  sovereign- 
ties and  nationalisms  must  be  transcended 
in  a  common,  overwhelming  union  of  deter- 
rent strength.  Together  our  weight  keeps 
the  balance  of  power  firmly  down  on  our 
side,  and  it  removes  from  each  state  the 
temptation  of  playing  off  one  state  against 
another  and  weakening  the  overall  power  In 
order  to  strengthen  its  own.  This  is  the 
first  reason  for  transcending  narrow  na- 
tionalism. 

The  second  follows  from  our  economic 
Interdependence.  The  Atlantic  world  has 
taken  70  percent  of  world  trade  and  absorbed 
70  percent  of  Its  own  investments  for  the 
last  70  years.  We  are  an  Interwoven  Inter- 
national  economy.    Bank   rates   In   Britain 


affect  investments  in  New  York.  Restric- 
tions here  affect  c&rp>etinaker8  in  Belgium. 
French  farmers  affect  everybody.  We  can 
only  avoid  the  failure  of  our  Interwar  mis- 
management of  this  community  If  we  pursue 
Jcdnt  policies.  Those  my  friend  Jean  Monnet 
has  outlined  are  on  the  essential  list:  ex- 
pansion of  demand,  currency  stability,  in- 
vestment overseas,  trade  with  the  developing 
nations,  reserves  for  world  trade.  Without 
Joint  policies  here,  we  could  easily  slip  back 
to  the  debacle  of  the  period  between  the 
great  civil  wars  of  Europe  of  1914  and  1939 

In  this  context,  separate,  divisive  national- 
ism is  not  patriotism.  It  cannot  be  patriot- 
ism to  enlarge  a  country's  Illusory  sense  of 
potency  and  influence  and  reduce  its  secu- 
rity and  economic  viability  True  patriotism 
demands  that  in  some  essential  categories, 
pvu-ely  national  solutions  be  left  behind  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  this 
effort  to  transcend  narrow  nationalism  that 
marked  the  supremely  successful  Marshall 
plan.  It  marks  the  great  enterprise  of  Euro- 
pean unification — after  so  niany  tribal  wars 
It  could  mark  the  building  of  an  Atlantic 
partnership  as  a  secure  nucleus  of  world 
order.  The  fact  that  General  de  QauUe 
seems  to  want  to  retreat  to  older  ideas  of 
national  supremacy  and  grandeur  must  not 
deter  us.  It  should  not  be  hard  for  us  to 
understand  why  Prance  might  want  a  greater 
role  in  Europe  and  in  the  control  of  our  com- 
mon defense.  And  by  the  same  token  it 
should  not  be  hard  for  Prance  to  understand 
why  we  want  Europe  to  shoulder  a  larger 
share  of  that  conunon  defease.  We  can  re- 
examine the  terms  of  cur  alliance,  but 
surely  the  world  is  not  yet  so  safe  that  any- 
one can  afford  to  break  it  up. 

So  our  vision  must  t>e  of  the  open  society 
fulfilling  itself  in  an  open  world.  This  we 
can  love.  This  gives  our  country  its  universal 
validity.  This  is  a  patriotism  which  sets  no 
limits  to  the  capacity  of  our  country  to  act 
as  the  organizln  -  principle  of  wider  and  wider 
associations,  until  in  some  way  not  yet  fore- 
seen, we  can  embrace  the  family  of  man. 

A     DECE>rr     RESPECT    FOR     THK    OPINIONS     OF 
MANKIND 

And  here  our  patriotism  encounters  Its 
List  ambiguity.  There  are  misguided  patriots 
who  feel  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  other 
nations,  that  we  are  somehow  enfeebled  by 
respecting  world  opinion.  Well,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  "a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind"  was  the  very  first 
order  of  business  when  the  Republic  was 
created;  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  written,  not  to  proclaim  our  separa- 
tion but  to  explain  it  and  win  other  nations 
to  our  cause. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  did  not  think  it  was 
soft  or  un-American  to  respect  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that 
today  for  a  man  to  love  his  country  truly, 
he  must  also  know  how  to  love  mankind. 
The  change  springs  from  many  causes.  The 
two  appalling  wars  of  this  century,  culmi- 
nating in  the  atom  bomb,  have  taught  all 
men  the  impoeslbllity  of  war.  Horace  may 
have  said:  "It  is  sweet  and  fitting  to  die  for 
one's  country."  But  to  be  snuffed  out  in 
the  one  brief  blast  of  an  atomic  explosion 
bears  no  relation  to  the  courage  and  clarity 
of  the  old  limited  Ideal. 

Nor  is  this  a  simple  shrinking  from  an- 
nihilation. It  is  something  much  deeper — 
a  growing  sense  of  our  solidarity  as  a  human 
species  on  a  planet  made  one  and  vulnerable 
by  our  science  and  technology.  Tliat  cry  of 
John  Donne:  "Send  not  to  ask  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls,"  echoes  round  the  world,  reaching, 
I  l>elieve,  deejjer  and  deeper  levels  of  con- 
sciousness. 

For,  on  this  shrunken  globe,  men  can  no 
longer  live  as  strangers.  Men  can  war 
against  each  other  as  hostile  neighbors,  as 
we  are  determined  not  to  do;  or  they  can  co- 
exist in  frigid  Isolation,  as  we  are  doing. 
But  our  prayer  is  that  men  everywhere  will 
learn,  finally,  to  live  as  brothers,  to  respect 


each  other's  differences,  to  heal  each  otbin 
wounds,  to  promote  each  other's  proM^ 
and  to  benefit  from  each  other's  knowvL^ 
If  the  evangelical  virtue  of  charity  canw 
translated  into  political  terms,  arent  tK^ 
our  goals?  ^^ 

Aristotle  said  that  the  end  of  politics  mtat 
be  the  good  of  man.  Man's  greatest  good  ^ 
greatest  present  need  is.  then,  to  esUbtJbk 
world  peace  Without  it,  the  demociioc 
enterprise — one  might  even  say  the  hum,,. 
enterprise— will  be  utterly,  fatally  doomed  T 
need  not  belabor  that  point.  It  is  clear  »„ 
all  of  us  that  war  under  modern  condiUoiM 
is  bereft  of  even  that  dubious  logic  it  i^ 
have  had  in  the  past.  With  the  developnSl 
of  modern  technology,  the  "victory"  in  «,, 
has  become  a  mockery.  What  victory— yjc. 
tory  for  what  or  for  whom' 

Perhaps  younger  people  are  especiau, 
sensitive  to  this  growing  conviction  thsj 
nowadays  all  wars  are  civil  wars  and  all  kill- 
ing is  fratricide.  The  movement  Ukes  maai 
forms— multilateral  diplomacy  through  tbe 
United  Nations,  the  search  for  world  pt^ot 
through  world  law,  the  universal  desire  f» 
nuclear  disarmament,  the  sense  of  sscrlSot 
and  service  of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  growiai 
revulsion  against  Jim  Crowism.  the  beUii 
that  dignity  rests  in  man  as  such,  and  all 
must  be  treated  as  ends,  not  means 

But  whatever  its  form.  I  believe  that,  ft 
from  being  in  any  sense  an  enemy  to  patrt- 
otlsm.  It  is  a  new  expression  of  the  pietaa 
and  respect  for  life  from  which  all  true  love 
springs.  We  can  truly  begin  to  perceive  tiis 
meaning  of  our  great  propositions— of  libert* 
and  equality — if  we  see  them  as  part  of  tla 
patrimony  of  all  men.  We  shall  not  Ion 
our  corner  of  the  planet  less  for  loving  tin 
planet  too.  and  resisting  with  all  our  ftfli 
and  passion  the  dangers  that  would  reduce  it 
to  smouldering  ashes. 

POPE   JOHN    XXin    AND   THE    HUMAN    FAMILT 

And,  if  I  may  for  a  moment  speak  to  yoo 
all  as  members  of  a  great  Catholic  university. 
I  hope  you  will  not  mind  my  saying  that  or 
all  the  leaders  in  the  world  at  this  moment 
seeking  to  give  guidance  and  counsel  to  the 
human  race,  I  know  of  none  who  so  radiat« 
a  sense  of  paternal  regard  for  all  God's  chil- 
dren, as  Pope  John  XXIII.  Again  and  again 
he  returns  to  this  concept  of  "the  humaa 
family" — "the  sons  of  God,"  "the  brotherhood 
of  all  mankind."  Whether  he  is  Inviting  aU 
men  of  good  will  to  pray  for  spiritual 
unity,  or  pleading  with  aU  wealthy  nations  to 
aclcnowledge  their  physical  obligations  to  the 
less  fortunate,  one  feels  that  before  his  eyn 
the  vast  restless  species  of  mankind  appean 
Indeed  as  a  true  family — troublesome,  ao 
doubt,  confused,  bewildered,  easily  misled, 
easily  cast  down,  but  one  which  must  be 
loved  and  sustained,  and  treasured  as  par- 
ents love  their  family  and  patriots  their 
land.  He  adds,  in  short,  the  extra  dimensioD 
of  a  universal  patriotism  and  makes  the 
brotherhood  of  man  not  a  cliche,  but  a  living, 
burning  truth. 

I  can,  therefore,  wish  no  more  for  your 
profound  patriotism  as  Americans  than  that 
you  will  add  to  it  a  new  dedication  to  the 
worldwide  brotherhood  of  which  you  are  t 
part  and  that,  together  with  your  love  of 
America,  there  will  grow  a  wider  love  which 
seeks  to  transform  our  earthly  city,  with  all 
Its  races  and  peoples,  all  Its  creeds  and  as- 
pirations. Into  St.  Augustine's  "Heavenly 
city  where  truth  reigns,  love  is  the  law,  and 
whose  extent  Is  eternlf." 


REPORT  OP  COMMISSIONER  OF  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
♦o  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ilr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
it to  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Pgir  Share  Act,  Public  Law  86-648.  as 
fxaeaied  on  June  28.  1962,  by  section  6 
of  public  Law  87-510,  the  Commis- 
g^er  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tioo  hafl  submitted  to  the  Congress  his 
report  on  the  fifth  6-month  period  of  op- 
erations authorized  by  the  two  statutes. 

Por  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
submit  the  latest  report.  Inviting  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  steadily 
(iiniinishing  niunber  of  refugees  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States  or  other- 
wise seeking  resettlement  outside  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  laws  enacted  in  1960  and  in  1962 
have  very  well  served  their  purpose  in 
expediting  the  closing  of  the  remaining 
refugee  camps  in  Europe.  Commis- 
sioner Parrell's  report  Is  sis  follows: 
vs.  DsPASTMSNT  or  Justice. 

IMKIMATION  AND  NATOTIALIZATION  BEBVICB, 

February  13,  196.1 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
SpeaJcero/  the  House  o/  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deu  Ma.  Spkakek;  The  act  of  July  14.  1960 
(Public  Law  86-648) ,  having  been  extended 
Indeflnltely  by  the  enactment  on  June  28, 
IMB.  of  Public  Law  87-510,  operations  pur- 
niant  thereto  have  continued.  During  the 
fifth  6-month  period  ending  Decemljer  31. 
IMS,  refugee  operations  under  the  act  were 
conducted  In  Austria,  Belgium,  Prance.  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Italy,  and  Lebanon,  countries 
In  which  the  Department  of  State  has  deter- 
mined that  refugee  situations  exist. 

Tbe  number  of  refugees  registered  under 
the  act  dropped  from  6,217  during  the  pre- 
ceding 6-month  period  to  2,435  registrations 
during  the  period  ending  December  31,  1962. 
Thla  was  the  smallest  number  of  registrations 
racelved  during  any  6-month  period  since 
enactnoent  of  the  law.     Service   officers   ad- 

mlnljterlng  the  refugee  program  In  Europe 

report  that  the  small  number  of  registrations 
during  the  period,  as  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  registrations  during  each  of  the  four 
previous  6-month  periods,  appears  to  be  at- 
tributable mainly  to  two  factors.  During 
May  and  June  1962,  the  voluntary  agencies 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  complete  the  reg- 
Utratlons  of  all  refugees  who  might  qualify 
for  parole  under  Public  Law  86-048,  because 
the  law  was  due  to  expire  on  July  1.  1962, 
thereby  substantially  reducing  the  number 
of  potential  applicants  remaining  in  the  vari- 
ous countries.  Secondly,  it  appears  that 
rarkna  countries  are  not  granting  refugee 
lUtos  as  freely  as  in  the  past  to  persons  who 
enter  those  countries  claiming  asylum,  par- 
ticularly from  Yugoslavia. 

Comparative  statlstica  for  the  five  periods 
are  tabiUated  below: 


Amborlie*!  by  gtal- 
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PendfaiK  hprinniiiit 
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Toul  mrtrtcroii 

'landing  plus 

riwIvHi.. 
found  quaiiftc<l  for 
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Tending  end  of 
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Mh 
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3,074,1,630  14,026 

1,533:1,247    7,329 
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Necessary  assurances  having  been  received, 
315  refugees  have  been  approved  under  sec- 
tion 2{b)  of  the  act  as  "dilBcult  to  resettle" 
cases  and  have  been  referred  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration for  transportation  to  the  United 
States.  An  additional  63  cases  have  been 
referred  to  the  voluntary  agencies  for  docu- 
mentation under  this  section.  Assurances 
of  housing  and  employment  having  been  re- 
ceived, a  total  of  11,860  refugees.  Including 
the  316  approved  under  section  2(b)  of  the 
act,  have  been  referred  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European   Migration. 

As  of  December  31,  1962,  a  total  of  10,322 
refugee-escapees  approved  under  the  act  of 
July  14.  1960,  had  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  as  follows : 
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During  the  fifth  period.  479  reftigeea  who 
had  fled  from  Yugoslavia  arrived  In  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  an  average  of 
866  such  arrivals  during  each  of  the  first 
four  periods.  A  large  number  of  the  479  who 
arrived  during  the  fifth  period  had  been 
approved  for  parole  during  the  preceding  6- 
month  period.  This  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  from  Yugoslavia  reflecU  the 
decrease  In  the  number  of  persons  from  that 
country  who  are  found  to  qualify  as  refu- 
gee-escapees In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  14.  1960. 

Established  screening  procedures  resulted 
In  302  cases  being  rejected  during  the  period 
on  the  following  grounds: 

Ineligible 90 

Secvu-lty  risks.. _  33 

Criminal n 

Medical  re}ects 4 

Immorality 1 

Undesirablllty 29 

Split  families  (spouses  and  children  left 

behind  In  country  of  origin) 46 

Plrmly  settled 45 

Spouses   and  children   of   above   princi- 
pals   53 


Total _.  302 

During  the  fifth  period,  945  cases  were 
closed  because  the  applicants  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  resettlement  in  other  countries 
or  had  withdrawn  their  appllcatlona  for 
other  reasons. 

Registrations  in  the  various  countries  dur- 
ing the  program  have  been  as  follows: 
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5,335 
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The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  registra- 
tions received  dtirlng  the  period  In  the  order 
of  established  priority  classiflcatlona : 

1.  Status  of  refugee  acquired  prior  to 

Jan.  1.  1958 373 

(a)     Camp   residents 36 


(b)      Out-of-camp    residents. 


S37 


2    Status    of    refugee    acquired    since 

Jan.    1,    1068 2,062 

(a)     Camp    residents 672 


(b)      Oiit-of-camp    residents 1,390 


Total 2.435 

During  the  fifth  period,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved private  laws  for  two  aliens  in  the 
United  States  with  the  provision  in  one  case, 
that  sections  1  through  4  of  the  act  of 
July  14.  1960.  shall  be  applicable  and  in  the 
second,  with  the  provision  that  tht  alien 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
paroled  into  the  United  States  as  provided 
for  in  said  act. 

During  the  period  beginning  Jantiary  1, 
1963,  aliens  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  3  yean  following  parole 
as  refugee-escapees  will  be  Inspected  and  ex- 
amined  for  admlaalon.  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  act. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  act.  detailed  reports  on 
individuals  paroled  into  this  country  are 
attached. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  F.  Pakktll. 

Com  mi^sioner. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  RoosrviLT]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rkcord  the 
following  letter  which  was  received  by 
my  colleague,  Congressman  EmzR  J. 
HoLLAifD.  the  originator  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Tralriing  Act, 
the  program  we  started  last  year  to  pro- 
vide training  for  new  skills  for  our 
unemployed  whose  Jobs  had  been  elimi- 
nated due  to  automation  and  other  re- 
cent technological  developments. 

We  passed  that  program  last  spring 
with  the  intention  of  having  these  train- 
ing courses  start  July  1,  1962.  However, 
due  to  lack  of  appropriations  it  was  im- 
possible to  begin  any  classes  before  Sep- 
tember 1  and,  with  the  amount  of  money 
finally  appropriated,  cut  $30  million — 
providing  only  $70  million  for  the 
national  program — the  Departments 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  could  not 
initiate  as  many  courses  as  they  had 
originally  planned. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  proceeded  as  best  they 
could  and.  I  understand,  by  the  end  of 
1962  over  13.000  imemployed  men. 
women,  and  unemployed  youth  were  at- 
tending training  classes  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  rather  imagine  the  total  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  past 
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7  or  8  weeks  as  the  momentum  of  the 
program  grows. 

Those  of  us  who  were  for  this  program 
originally  recognized  the  great  need  for 
It — from  an  econ(»nlcal  viewpoint,  men 
and  women  could  be  removed  from  public 
assistance  rolls — ^where  they  probably 
would  have  to  remain  until  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits — and  eventually 
become  self -sustaining  once  more,  there- 
by lessening  the  tax  load  on  both  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  and.  from  a 
humanitarian  viewpoint,  men  and 
women  and  our  unemployed  youth,  whose 
outlook  for  the  futvure  was  desolate  and 
bleak,  could  actually  secure  a  new  lease 
on  life  and  faith  in  our  way  of  life  and 
our  form  of  government  could  be  rekin- 
dled by  the  realization  that  the  elected 
leaders  of  our  Nation — Members  of  Con- 
gress and  our  President — were  interested 
In  their  plight  and  felt  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  a  responsibility  to  help  our 
citizens  become  adequately  trained, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Many  of  us  realize  that  much  is  yet 
to  be  done  for  those  already  in  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  and  those  new  re- 
cruits— who  are  daily  joining  those  ranks 
with  the  continued  modernization  of 
plant  facilities  and  business  ofQces  that 
are  converting  to  computers  and  similar 
equipment. 

Criticism  of  the  program  and  objec- 
tions to  its  original  enactment,  let  alone 
its  continuation  and  enlargement,  have 
been  heard  from  various  segments  of  oiu" 
society.  There  is  little  doubt  more  will 
be  expressed,  and  complete  news  cover- 
age will  be  given  it — for,  although  critics 
Of  Federal  programs  are  nothing  new, 
they  seem  to  make  news. 

On  the  other  hand  the  good  this  pro- 
gram is  doing,  the  hope  it  has  rekindled 
in  the  hearts  of  those  participating  in  it, 
and  the  faith  that  we  will  eventually 
conquer  this  growing  malignancy  of  un- 
employment in  our  land  have  been  given 
little  publicity. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
read  the  following  letter  that  Congress- 
man Holland  received  from  20  men — 
students  in  one  of  our  retraining  pro- 
grams in  Pittsburgh — ranging  in  age 
from  22  to  56  years. 

I  believe  the  expression  of  their  per- 
sonal feelings  Is  a  typical  example  of  how 
the  thousands  now  participating  In  this 
program,  as  well  as  those  who  hope  to 
Join  it,  actually  feel. 

These  men  know  the  road  ahead  will 
not  be  easy  but  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  learn  and  to  work  and  hope 
has  been  regained  and  faith  in  America 
reaflOrmed. 

The  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  is 
here. 
The  letter  follows : 

PiBBUABT  15.  1963. 
Hon.  Elmeb  J.  HoiXANS. 

Deak  Snt:  It  la  not  easy  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  a  person  In  high  public 
office.  Especially  when  you  want  to  say 
thank  you  and  you  know  It  Isn't  expected 
of  you.  But  we  wanted  someone  to  know 
how  we  appreciate  what  we  have. 

We're  a  mixed  group  of  aU  ages  ninnlng 
ftrom  22  to  56.  We  all  have  one  thing  In 
common.     We're  out  of  work. 


It's  a  real  shock  to  work  for  a  company  10 
or  20  years  and  then  And  yourself  out  of 
a  job.  You  look  for  something  else  and  And 
nothing.  Then  you  collect  your  unemploy- 
ment checks  (thank  heaven  for  them)  and 
wait.  Nothing  happens.  You  become  des- 
perate. Just  when  you've  about  given  up 
and  are  ready  to  pack  up  your  family  and 
move,  you  find  out  someone  cares  and  Is 
trying  to  do  something  about  It.  The  some- 
thing was  the  Manpower  Training  Act. 

We're  In  the  refrigeration  and  air  condi- 
tioning class  at  Conley  Vocational  High 
School  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We  know  It  wont 
be  easy  even  with  the  training  we  are  re- 
ceiving but  at  least  we  are  hopeful  and  have 
something  to  look  forward  to.  With  the 
excellent  facilities,  tools,  and  fine  instructor 
we  know  well  have  a  future. 

In  closing  we  would  like  you  to  know  we 

will  do  our  best  to  prove  this  program   a 

good   one  and   to   use   a   well-worn   phrase, 

Where  else  could  this  happen  but  here? 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  K.  Reese.  S.  A.  Roble,  J.  F.  Lynd,  R.  G. 

Saltzman,   F.   J.   Bubush,   C.    W.   Ard- 

Inger,  R.  H.  Baugher,  R.  S.  Scott,  D.  A. 

_  Myers,  H.  Mander,  P.  S.  Pokrjrwka,  L.  P. 

/  DAmbroslo,  David  P.  Hosch.  Robert  O. 

Johnson,  Robert  Calhoun,  Bdward  M. 
Kehut,  Roy  W.  Arnold,  Thomas  Davis, 
Jr.,  J.  Bridge,  J.  K.  Carver,  class  of  re- 
frigeration, Conley  Vocational  High 
School.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FEDERAL  INVESTIGATION   OF 
BOMBINGS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemtm 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  Jurisdic- 
tion In  investigating  bombings  of  busi- 
ness establishments,  houses  of  worship, 
and  other  private  property. 

This  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  is 
necessary  because  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  recent  bomb- 
ings of  restaurants  In  Chicago  have  been 
committed  by  people  who  have  been 
brought  to  our  city  from  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  Local  authorities  have  a 
most  diflBcult  time  in  tracking  down 
these  terrorists,  and  for  that  reason  I 
feel  we  can  strengthen  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice by  giving  the  Federal  Government 
Jurisdiction  to  participate  in  bombing 
investigations. 

My  bill,  amending  section  837  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  creates  a  re- 
buttable presumption  that  section  837(a) 
has  been  violated,  if  property  used  for 
educational,  religious,  charitable,  resi- 
dential, business,  or  civic  purposes  is 
bombed.  In  other  words,  if  enacted,  the 
bill  would  enable  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  participate  immediately 
in  the  investigation  of  any  such  bombing. 

The  approach  taken  in  the  bill  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  taken  in  the  Lindbergh  Kid- 
naping Act— 18  US.C.  1201  (b I— which 
provides  that: 

Failure  to  release  the  victim  within  24 
hours  after  he  shall  have  been  unlawfully 
seized  •  •  •  shall  create  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  such  person  has  been  trans- 
ported In  Interstate   or  foreign    commerce. 


A  similar  presumption,  relatin*  ♦« 
possession  of  explosives,  is  also  ^Jt 
Ushed  under  subsection  (c)  of  i^mSi 
837.  «5CHon 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  th. 
penalty  for  the  above-menUoned  S^ 
fenses  would  be  1  year  in  prison  and/«I 
$1,000  fine  if  no  injuries  occur  as  a  »^ 
suit  of  the  bombing;  up  to  10  year«^ 
Jail  if  bodily  injury  occurs  to  anylwiS 
of  such  bombing;  and  up  to  life  inT 
prisonment  or  death  if  any  victim  oJ 
such  bombing  dies  as  a  result  of  niri^ 
bombing.  ^* 

I  do  hope  that  the  appropriate  com 
mittee  wiU  give  this  bill  proper  conS!" 
eration  and  will  give  the  House  an^' 
portunity  to  vote  on  this  measure  h» 
reporting  it  favorably.  ^ 

My  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4058 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  Sutaa 
Code  to  provide  that  the  bombing  of  ^ 
tain  buildings  wlU  create  a  rebuttable  m^ 
sumption  that  a  Federal  criminal  offeni 
has  been   committed  for   purposes  of  in 
vestlgatlon  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  h. 
vestlgatlon.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by  the   Senate  and  Boiui 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section  (b)  of  section  837  of  title  18.  Unitad 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the    foUowlng    new    sentence- 
"The  use  of  any  explosive  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy any  buUdlng  or  other  real  or  persontl 
property    used    for    educational,    rellgioui. 
charitable,    residential,    business,    or    cItIc 
objectives    shall    create    a    rebuttable   pr». 
sumption    that    such    explosive    was   trans- 
ported    In    interstate    or    foreign    commerce 
with  the  knowledge  or  intent  that  It  was  to 
be  used  for  such  purpose." 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  tMr.  Fooarty]  m«y 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  tbe 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1963,  the 
general  purpose  of  which  is  to  expand 
and  improve  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  explaining  the  bill  and 
why  I  thhik  it  is  important  at  this  time. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
is  one  of  our  Federal -State  grant-in-aid 
programs,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  ef- 
fective. With  financial  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, all  of  the  States.  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  operate 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
purpose  of  the  programs  is  to  rehabili- 
tate into  remunerative  employment 
physically  and  mentally  impaired  per- 
sons who  are  handicapped  in  their  ef- 
forts to  get  or  maintain  employment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  reviews  requests 
for  appropriations  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation each  year,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with 
the  operation  of  this  program  in  detail. 


T  have  been  extremely  gratified  at  the 
orogress  that  has  been  made.  In  fiscal 
19S2,  rehabilitations  reached  an  alltime 
high' of  over  100,000,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  Is  Im- 
nroving  as  the  number  of  rehabilitations 
^crease.  The  OfBce  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, now  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Administration,  has  had  in- 
spired leadership  from  Miss  Mary 
Switzer,  its  Commissioner,  and  the  States 
programs  have  had  excellent  direction. 

As  I  have  commended  the  progress  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  I 
have  also  recognized  their  shortcomings. 
On  a  number  of  occasions,  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  had  directed  attention 
to  unmet  needs.  The  committee  has 
felt,  for  instance,  that  suflacient  empha- 
sis has  not  been  put  upon  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
mentally  ill.  the  cerebral  palsied,  and 
the  deaf.  All  of  these  categories  pre- 
sent special  problems.  We  have  been 
gratified  to  see  the  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  rehabilitating  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  handicapped  people 
in  these  categories,  but  we  believe  that 
It  is  ijossible  to  make  a  great  deal  more 
progress  in  this  direction.  We  have 
been  disappointed  that  some  States  have 
not  seen  fit  to  expand  their  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  as  rapidly  as 
they  should  have.  Since  we  believe  it 
is  In  the  public  interest  that  we  have  as 
many  handicapped  people  rehabilitated 
as  possible,  it  is  distressing  that  a  num- 
ber of  States  are  allowing  substantial 
Federal  allotments  of  funds  to  go  unused, 
because  their  State  legislatures  will  not 
appropriate  the  sums  necessary  to  match 
the  Federal  funds  available. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  not  all  of 
tbe  diflBculties  encountered  by  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  and 
the  States  can  be  overcome  simply 
through  the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds.  Certain  changes  in  the  voca- 
Uontd  rehabilitation  laws  will  undoubted- 
ly expedite  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  these  programs,  and  this 
legislative  proposal  is  directed  toward 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  The  bill 
I  have  just  introduced  is  similar  to  H.R. 
3523,  which  I  introduced  into  the  87th 
Congress.  I  shall  discuss  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

KEHABn.rrATION    EVALUATION    SERVICES 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
any  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is 
the  determination  of  the  rehabilitation 
potential  of  the  handicapped  Individual. 
In  fact,  if  this  part  of  the  process  falls 
down,  the  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
Individual  may  be  both  costly  and  inef- 
fective. This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
part  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, one  to  which  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention needs  to  be  directed.  In  this 
legislative  proposal,  we  have  provided 
for  a  separately  financed  program  for 
rehabilitation  evaluation  services.  The 
Federal  share  of  expenditure  for  the 
States  rehabilitation  evaluation  services 
would  be  75  percent.  Rehabilitation 
evaluation  services  are  defined  to  in- 
clude: First,  evaluation  of  medical,  psy- 
chological, social  and  vocational  aspects 
of  an  individual's  physical  and  mental 


impairment  and  rehabiUtatlon  poten- 
tial; second,  the  determination  of  reha- 
bilitation services  necessary  to  realize 
these  potentials;  and  third,  provision  of 
any  goods  or  services  to  an  individual 
who  is  under  a  physical  or  mental  disa- 
bility during  a  period  not  to  exceed  6 
months,  or  not  to  exceed  18  months  with 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  cate- 
gories defined  by  the  Secretary,  during 
which  time  rehabilitation  potential  is  be- 
ing determined;  and  fourth,  the  deter- 
mination of  appropriate  deferral  of  such 
individuals  for  rehabilitation  services  or 
other  needed  services  which  may  not  be 
provided  by  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency. 

The  enactment  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  will  be  of  great  significance  to  the 
rehabilitation  movement.  Since  the  bill 
specifies  that  rehabilitation  services  may 
be  provided  for  the  purp>ose  of  determm- 
ing  rehabilitation  potential  for  stated 
periods  of  time,  and  the  determination 
is  not  limited  to  the  determination  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  potential,  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
will  be  encouraged  to  be  more  liberal  m 
the  acceptance  of  severely  handicapped 
individuals  for  evaluation  services.  This 
legislation  should  result  in  rapid  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  rehabilitation 
evaluation  services  in  the  State  agencies, 
which  is  often  considered  the  weakest 
link  in  the  entire  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion. The  increased  ability  of  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  to  purchase  reha- 
bilitation evaluation  services  should 
result  in  far  greater  utilization  of  such 
evaluation  services  in  existing  workshops 
and  rehabilitation  centers  and  in  the 
expansion  of  these  facilities. 

The  inclusion  of  the  responsibility  for 
appropriate  referral,  along  with  the 
broader  definition  of  the  evaluation 
services,  will  give  the  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  the  legal  basis  for  development, 
in  cooperation  with  other  public  and 
voluntary  agencies,  or  centralized  refer- 
ral services  for  all  disabled  adults. 

REHABILITATION    FACILITIES 

Another  difficulty  has  been  that  the 
States  and  local  communities  have  been 
unable  to  develop  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  types  of  rehabilitation  facilities 
which  are  needed  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  severely  handicapped  individuals. 
Particularly,  there  is  a  shortage  of  re- 
habilitation facilities  which  are  voca- 
tionally oriented.  Very  few  communities 
have  workshops  which  can  be  used  to 
provide  a  transitional  experience  for  in- 
dividuals, before  they  are  ready  to  accept 
competitive  employment.  One  section 
of  this  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. An  appropriation  of  $5  million 
is  authorized  for  the  first  year,  and  $10 
million  for  each  of  the  succeeding  4 
years,  at  which  time  the  authority  is 
terminated — section  2.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  will  be 
the  same  as  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  projects  under  the 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act. 
All  rehabilitation  facilities  established 
under  this  act  must  be  approved  by  the 
State    rehabilitation    agencies    in    the 


States  in  which  such  projects  are  de- 
veloped. A  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated may  be  used  to  reimburse  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  States  m  meeting  their 
responsibiUties  under  the  act. 

Funds  may  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildmgs  and  expansion, 
remodeling,  alteration,  and  renovation 
of  existing  buildmgs,  and  initial  equip- 
ment of  such  buildings,  Including  the 
cost  of  architect's  fees  m  connection  with 
construction.  Funds  may  also  oe  \ised 
for  initial  staffing  for  not  to  exceed  4 
years,  the  section  applying  to  both  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  governs  compen- 
sation of  workers  on  construction  proj- 
ects. It  is  also  required  that  workshops 
receiving  grants  agree  to  meet  appropri- 
ate wage  and  hour  standards  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  significance  of  this  section  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  will  be  for 
the  first  time  a  nationwide  program  of 
grants  for  construction  of  workshops  and 
other  rehabilitation  faciUties  adminis- 
tered under  rehabilitation  auspices.  This 
legislation  will  be  used  to  supplement  the 
program  for  the  construction  of  reha- 
bilitation centers  under  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act.  FaciUties 
constructed  under  the  Hospital  Survey 
and  Construction  Act  must  Include  medi- 
cal and  one  other  rehabilitative  service. 
This  legislation  will  continue  to  be  used 
principally  for  the  development  of  medi- 
cally oriented  rehabUitatlon  facilities, 
with  most  of  the  grants  probably  going  to 
hospitals.  The  new  facilities  program 
will  be  used  principally  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  vocationally  oriented  re- 
habilitation faciUties,  including  work- 
shops, which  cannot  be  built  under  the 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act, 
unless  they  are  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  center.  The  definition  of 
rehabilitation  centers  and  workshops 
found  in  current  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habUitatlon regulations  are  amended  in 
this  bill  wiU  prevaU  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  section. 

EXPANSION    or    REHABIUTATION    SERVICES 

When  Public  Law  565  was  passed  in 
1954,  section  (4)  (a)  (2)  provided  for 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  projects  lor  planning, 
preparing  for,  and  initiating  expansion 
of  vocational  rehabiUtatlon  programs  in 
tlie  States.  This  was  a  temporary  pro- 
gram, expiring  at  the  end  of  3  years. 
This  bill  contains  a  section  which  re- 
news the  authority  for  making  such 
grants,  providing  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  projects,  when,  m  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  the  projects  hold  prom- 
ise of  resulting  In  a  substantial  mcrease 
in  the  number  of  persons  vocationaUy 
rehabilitated.  Grants  imder  any  one 
project  are  limited  to  5  years. 

PRIVATE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

At  the  present  time,  contributions  of 
private  agencies  and  Individuals  to  a 
State  cannot  be  used  to  match  Federal 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  rehabUi- 
tatlon faculties  imder  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  Vocational  RehabUitatlon  Act,  un- 
less such  donations  are  unrestricted; 
that  is,  such  donations  cannot  be  ear- 
marked for  the  construction  of  specific 
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facilities  In  which  the  donors  are  Inter- 
ested. lUs  section  q;>eclfles  that  such 
funds  donated  by  private  acrencies  or  in- 
dhriduals  can  be  earmaiiced  for  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  specific  facilities  in  which 
donocB  are  Interested.  This  section  is 
made  retroactive  to  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  565  in  1954,  so  as  to 
remove  doubt  with  reelect  to  the  legality 
in  the  use  of  private  fimds  to  match 
State  fimds  In  some  of  the  States. 

ADMnrXSTSATIOM    Ilf   TKX   BThTWa 

iQnder  current  legislation,  excepting 
agencies  for  the  blind,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation in  the  States  must  be  adminis- 
tered either  by  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  or  by  an  independ- 
ent rehabilitation  agency.  This  bill 
provides  a  third  alternative,  which  is, 
that  the  State's  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  may  be  administered  in  a  de- 
partment which  includes,  in  addition  to 
vocational  rehabilitation,  two  or  more 
of  the  major  public  health,  public  wel- 
fare, and  labor  programs  of  the  State. 

It  is  provided  that  in  case  this  third 
alternative  is  utilized  by  the  State,  the 
State's  rehabilitation  agency  must  be  at 
an  organizational  level  and  have  an  or- 
ganizational status  comparable  to  that 
of  other  major  organizations  in  the  de- 
partment and  that  it  must  have  full 
time  direction  and  a  full  time  staff. 

"nicre  appears  to  be  a  growing  trend 
in  the  States  to  develop  departments  of 
State  government  into  which  are 
grouped  the  major  public  health  and  wel- 
fare functions,  In  other  words,  organiza- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  the  Federal  level.  This  section  will 
enable  the  State  to  put  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  in  such  a  depart- 
ment, under  the  conditions  that  have 
been  cited.  In  some  instances,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  may  be 
expected  to  become  more  effective  in 
such  departments. 

LOCAL  mtAltClAL  STTPPOST    (SEC.   4(3)) 

At  the  present  time,  interpretations  of 
the  law  have  been  that  all  phases  of  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
must  be  in  operation  in  all  sections  of 
the  State.  A  section  of  this  bill  provides 
that  exception  may  be  made  for  special 
programs  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  en- 
courage local  tax  units  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  in  their  own  politi- 
cal areas,  even  though  such  services  may 
not  be  available  on  a  statewide  basis. 

FBKSIDKNT'S    COKMXmX     (SBC.    8) 

Under  ciurent  legislation,  appropria- 
tions for  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  are 
limited  to  $300,000  per  annum.  This 
section  would  increase  the  appropriation 
authority  to  $500,000  per  year.  This  will 
provide  for  an  orderly  expansion  of  the 
Committee's  work  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  are  ex[>ending  huge  sums  each 
year  to  alleviate  the  ill  effects  of  depend- 
ency caused  by  phjrsical  and  mental  dis- 
ability. It  is  expending  far  less  than  it 
should  on  efforts  to  rehabilitate  those 
handicapped  individuals  who  are,  or  who 


February  f| 

Whatever  our  galtu  In  the  last  eleetw-. 
however  weU  thing,  look  right  now-TioS^: 
bound  to  be  a  dUterent  story,  i  am  aotl 
Ing  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  as  wtn  ilt 
I  am  saying  that  the  reaaons  for  vteto^  ^ 
1962  may  not  be  relevant  In  19»4  and  Uw 
stake  m  the  1M4  <»ngre88ionai  electioT!!: 
be  greater  than  ever.  "■ 

Of  course.  1964  U  a  presldenUal  year  tw. 
may  be  to  oxiz  advantage.  The  polta  s^ 
that  the  President's  popularity  Is  hljth^ 
the   prospects   for  his  reelection  arT'ia!! 

_ , ,  than  good.     But  popularity  Is  hard  to^ 

Will  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  a     t^^r.^^!  '^rCr^^f^^Vl^^ 


are  likely  to  become,  dependent  upon  so- 
ciety. It  is  ia  the  public  interest  that 
every  handicapped  individual  have  an 
Importunity  to  rehabilitate  himself,  and 
that  all  the  services  he  requires  be  avail- 
able to  him  when  the  need  for  such  serv- 
ices first  appear.  Until  this  condition 
exists,  the  Nation  is  not  doing  what  it 
should  and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing 
to  afford  equality  of  opportunity  for  its 
handicapped  citizens.  The  legislative 
changes  which  are  proposed  in  this  bill 
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legal  base  for  expanded  and  improved 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  I 
fully  believe  that  the  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  implement  with  liberal  appropria- 
tions this  legislation  once  it  is  passed. 
I  strongly  urge  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  to  which  this  bill 
will  be  referred,  to  conduct  prompt  hear- 
ings. Certainly,  this  is  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation with  respect  to  which  there  must 
be  general  agreement  as  to  its  need  and 
its  practicality. 


LABOR'S  STAKE  IN  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Greoj]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  my  good  friend, 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  at  the  14th 
annual  banquet  of  the  Committee  on  Po- 
litical Education,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Saturday  evening.  February  16. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 

Labor's  Stake  in  1964 

I  doubt  is  any  man  can  be  in  politics  very 
long  without  learning  one  Immutable  law — 
the  voter  is  unpredictable.  For  reasons  often 
unknown  to  us,  and,  for  that  matter,  not  al- 
ways known  to  himself,  be  pulls  the  lever 
marked  Democratic  or  Republican  on  elec- 
tion day.  This  Is  repeated  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voters  across  the  Nation  and  a 
new  CJongreas  results.  We  <»n  be  sure  of  only 
one  thing — whatever  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances  made  him  pull  that  particu- 
lar lever  can  never  again  be  repeated. 

We  have  Just  been  through  such  an  elec- 
tion and  that  new  Congress  has  barely  begun 
Its  work.  The  political  pros,  newspaper 
columnists,  and  even  reluctant  Republicans 
admit  that  the  results  of  that  election  Indi- 
cate a  victory  for  the  Democratic  Party.  We 
have  an  Increased  majority  In  the  Senate — 
and  on  the  Senate  committees  where  it 
counts — and  had  minimal  losses  for  an  off- 
year  election  In  the  House.  All  of  this  adds 
up  to  Increased  liberal -Democratic  strength 
and  c^tlmlsm  for  the  administration's  pro- 
gram In  this  Congress. 

Yet,  even  while  the  returns  from  one  State 
are  not  yet  official  and  Minnesotans  know 
not  who  their  Governor  Is,  I  am  here  to  tell 
you.  as  political  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  to  begin  work  now  for  the  1984  con- 
gressional contest. 

Before  I  am  asked,  "Where's  the  fire?  "  a 
word  of  explanation  Is  due.  I  fny  work  now 
for  1904  precisely  because  the  voter  Is  un- 
predictable and  because  his  whim  of  yester- 
day may  not  be  his  will  of  the  day  after. 


verse,  the  failure  of  the  economy  to  resooM 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  proposed  Ux  cuttoS 
so  on— could  change  the  complexion  of  thl 
contest  overnight.  ^ 

Even  more  important,  however,  the  dodu 
larity  of  the  President  will  not  assuiVSi 
success  of  his  party  In  the  congressional  eW* 
tlons.  Coattalls  are  out  of  style.  Mr.  gjaaJ 
hower  was  one  the  most  popular  Prestdcnti 
In  our  history,  but  he  never  pulled  his  ngt. 
Into  power  behind  him.  And.  In  tenaTtf 
your  interests,  the  congressional  contest  k 
both  Just  as  Important  and  Involves  a  i^ 
Just  as  great  as  the  presidential  elecUm 
Further,  the  outlook  for  the  congreasloiai 
contest  Is  far  less  optimistic. 

In  1964,  25  Democratic  Senators  face  i*. 
election.  Only  eight  Republicans  must  stsM 
a  slmUar  test.  Fourteen  of  these  Demoerati 
are  from  States  which  President  Kennedy  ^t^ 
not  carry  in  1960 — California,  Indiana,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma.  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  k 
on.  It  Is  difficult  to  predict  gains  In  such » 
heavily  weighted  contest. 

Among  these  25  you  will  find  many  of 
labor's  stanchest  supporters  and  flnsMt 
friends,  PHn,n»  Haxt,  of  Michigan,  Cu« 
Engle,  of  California,  Euceni  McCaitht,  of 
Minnesota,  Gale  McGee.  of  Wyoming.  Run 
Takbobouch,  of  Texas.  Vance  Haktkx,  k 
Indiana,  and  HAsarsoN  Wtliaams  of  Mew 
Jersey  are  but  a  few.  Twenty  of  thoe 
twenty-five  voted  for  the  admlnlstratJoM 
medicare  program.  Nineteen  had  rating*  of 
more  than  80  percent  right  according  to  thdr 
votes  on  11  Issues  selected  by  COPK.  And, 
they  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor  «( 
such  programs  as  aid  to  education,  bouslai 
area  redevelopment,  and  minimum  wa^. 

Thus,  labor's  stakes  are  high.  Many  of 
your  friends  are  on  the  firing  line,  and  tbe 
odds  are  not  In  your  favor.  But  In  IM4 
labor's  stakes  are  higher  than  even  thk 
might  Indicate.  Labor  has  a  real  InveetaMnt 
In  supp>orting  their  candidates  In  1904,  for 
labor.  Itself,  has  been  on  the  firing  line  of 
late. 

At  a  time  of  general  prospxerity  in  this  Hs- 
tion.  when  our  fears  and  concerns  are  can- 
tered on  foreign  rather  than  domestic  prob- 
lems, public  sympathy  for  labor  seems  to 
be  on  the  wane.  In  the  early  days  of  th« 
movement,  organized  labor  was  viewed  u 
the  underdog  fighting  for  Its  fair  share  ot 
the  American  wealth.  Today,  with  many  of 
its  original  alms  achieved — with  such  con- 
(^epts  as  collective  bargaining  and  worfczneo'i 
oompensatlon  everyday  words  In  the  Amer- 
ican vocabulary — the  labor  movement  hii 
loet  much  of  the  idealistic  impetus  upoo 
which  it  rode. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  programs  *Bd 
principles  for  which  labor  fights  today  m 
any  the  less  necessary  or  valid.  They  are, 
however,  lees  pressing.  The  need  for  msdi- 
cal  care  for  the  elderly  and  aid  to  ednci- 
tlon  is  great  Indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  urgent 
and  immediate  need  for  compensation  of  > 
critically  injured  worker  and  his  fanaily.  nor 
the  need  tor  bread  felt  by  the  hungry.  AM 
while  It  is  widely  recognised  that  lata 
can  and  should  ask  for  its  fair  share  of  tbt 
profits  of  prosperity,  there  Is  wide  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  that  fair  shaie. 
and  how  it  is  to  be  secured.  SlmUarly,  vbUt 
it  Is  widely  recognised  that  labor  must  look 


fttf  Its  own  Interests,  there  is  wide  dlsagree- 
Z^  M  to  what  those  Interests  are.  and  how 
^Mf%n  to  be  reUted  to  the  national  Interest. 
J^over.  the  sympathy  engendered  by  a 
r^t  for  survival  no  longer  adds  lU  force  to 
SSff's  ammunition. 

^^y,  the  survival  of  organized  labor  Is 
^mred.  As  a  power  group  in  American  so- 
^Ttythe  voice  of  l&boT  Is  equal  to  all  others, 
^jj  l,ecause   It  is  an   organized  voice.   It  Is 

ften  louder.  For  these  reasons,  there  Is  In- 
evitable fear  of  labor's  influence  and  power, 
tyg  has  been  with  us  for  many  years.  Of 
Ute,  however,  that  fear  has  found  an  increas- 
ingly apparent  point  of  focus. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  a 
Miles  of  long  and  laborious  strikes,  some  of 
»hich  have  been  considered  greatly  Injurious 
to  the  national  Interest.  Among  these  was 
tbe  recent  dockworker's  strike,  which,  de- 
gplte  the  use  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Injunction 
could  not  be  settled  behind  the  scenes,  and 
yed  up  the  Nation's  shipping  and  commerce 
for  several  weeks.  Only  the  intervention  of 
I  Presidential  board  brought  about  agree- 
ment. 

Other  strikes,  while  not  involving  the  na- 
tional Interest,  and  thus  precluding  the  use 
of  government  machinery  to  speed  settle- 
ment, have  Involved  direct  and  personal  in- 
convenience and  injury  to  Individuals  and 
businesses  caught  in  between  the  labor  and 
management  groups  Involved  The  most 
outstanding  example,  of  course,  is  the  current 
ftvm  Tork  newspaper  strike. 

I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  issues  In- 
TOived  In  either  strike,  or  the  merits  of 
either  position.  For  however  right  or  wrong 
labor  or  management  may  be  In  each  In- 
■tance,  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  has 
llttie  sympathy  for  those  who  are  striking. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  being  unduly  dire  In 
predicting  that  it  will  take  but  one  more 
strike  of  national  import  to  bring  public 
prassure  for  restrictive  legislation,  beyond 
tbe  scope  of  the  Landrum-Oriffln  bill,  to  the 
point  where  It  Is  Irresistible.  And  may  I 
remind  you  that  when  the  Landrum-Grlffin 
eonference  bill  was  voted  upon  by  the  House 
ol  Representatives  In  1959,  only  52  Members 
voted  against  passage.  Over  350  voted  for 
pueage.    I  was  one  of  the  lonely  52. 

An  Indication  of  this  growing  pressure  Is 
already  available.  One  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing publications.  Business  World,  not  known 
as  a  friend  of  labor,  to  say  the  least,  put 
It  this  way:  "union  power  remains  a  poten- 
tially explosive  issue  in  Congress  where  de- 
mands continue  for  antlstrlke  legislation  of 
some  kind  •  •  •.  Kennedy  still  hopes  to 
keep  a  Ud  on  new  labor  legislation  this 
year.  But  the  unions  themselves  may  blow 
tbe  lid  o9  before  summer."  Iliere  was  a 
time  when  we  could  dismiss  such  warnings 
as  scare  tactics  on  the  part  of  an  unfriendly 
publication,  but  today  there  Is  more  than  a 
measure  of  truth  In  this  report. 

More  and  more  In  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  one  can  hear  Ulk  of  "what  can 
be  done  about  labor  "  Several  Senators  have 
Introduced  and  advocated  legislation 
designed  to  apply  antitrust  laws  to  labor 
unions.  Even  Mr.  Wlrtz.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — who  above  all  Is  not  an  enemy  of 
labor— has  mentioned  the  possibility  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  In  a  speech  last  week 
before  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitration, 
the  Secretary  warned:  "Neither  the  tradi- 
tional collective  bargaining  procedures  nor 
the  present  labor-dispute  laws  are  working 
to  the  public's  satisfaction  •  •  •."  He  con- 
Unued,  'It  doesn't  matter  anymore,  really, 
how  much  the  hurt  has  been  real,  or  has 
been  exaggerated.  A  decision  has  been  made. 
And  that  decision  Is  that  If  collective  bar- 
Rslnlng  can't  produce  peaceful  settlements 
of  these  controversies  the  public  will." 

In  the  face  of  this  mounting  sentiment, 
the  Interest  of  labor  in  electing  sjxjkesmen 
who  are  sympathetic  to  their  views  should 
be  apparent.  For  If  the  showdown  now  Im- 
pending  should   prove   unavoidable.   It   will 


not  be  by  a  landslide,  but  by  a  close  and  care- 
fiilly  waged  contest  that  the  Issue  Is  de- 
cided. One  or  two  votes  on  either  side  could 
prove  crucial  and  the  deciding  votes  will  be 
won  or  lost  now. 

I  believe  that  this  mounting  antUabor 
sentiment  is  real  and  immediate,  and  that 
its  impact  on  the  congressional  elections  of 
1964  can  be  Immense.  Further,  there  Is  an- 
other developing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  which  Is  similarly 
acting  against  your  Interests.  That  Is  an 
Increasingly  apparent  antl8p>endlng  senti- 
ment. As  In  the  case  of  the  public's  fear 
of  the  power  of  unions,  this  antlspendlng 
sentiment  Is  not  new  to  the  American 
scene;  however,  in  a  year  in  which  taxes 
and  the  economy  have  been  made  a  major 
Issue  by  both  parties,  spending  as  much  Is 
taking  Its  place  as  a  hotly  contested  factor 
on  both  sides. 

An  indication  of  the  amount  of  attention 
which  this  issue  is  attracting  is  afforded  by 
the  press.  Pick  up  any  major  newspaper 
or  magazine  in  this  country,  any  day  of 
the  week,  and  you  are  bound  to  find  men- 
tion of  Federal  spending.  There  will  be 
articles  and  editorials  on — Federal  spend- 
ing and  foreign  aid:  Federal  spending  and 
education;  Federal  spending  as  It  affects  the 
Individual  and  his  freedom;  Federal  spend- 
ing as  It  affects  a  balanced  budget,  and  so 
on,  until  Federal  spending  as  It  affects  ev- 
ery segment  of  and  situation  In  our  society 
has  been  carefully  scrutinized  and  often 
stigmatized. 

Again,  because  of  our  general  prosperity 
and  our  Increased  concern  over  foreign  rather 
than  domestic  Issues,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  annoyance  at  greater  domestic 
spending.  True,  the  bulk  of  our  budget  Is 
expended  for  defense  and  space  exploration, 
and  few  would  advocate  reductions  here. 
Thus,  the  relatively  small  amotints  which 
go  into  domestic  programs  come  under  ex- 
aggerated fire. 

Without  the  immediate  and  painful  re- 
minders of  growing  unemployment,  bank 
and  business  failures  and  fEilling  prices,  we 
find  It  easy  to  forget  that  there  are  still 
those  who  are  deprived  and  denied  In  this 
Nation.  Similarly,  while  most  of  us  enjoy 
an  unparalleled  prosperity.  It  Is  easy  to  for- 
get that  the  potential  of  this  Nation  for 
providing  adequate  education,  housing,  and 
medical  care  for  all  of  Its  citizens  remains 
unrealized . 

Such  easy  forgetfulness  is  a  ready  weap- 
on for  the  opponents  of  education,  medical 
care,  housing,  and  other  programs.  While 
few  are  reminding  us  of  the  reality  of  thc«e 
needs,  many  are  warning  us  of  the  dan- 
gers of  deficits  and  the  beauties  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  And,  as  I  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago,  this  point  of  view  has  found 
many  advocates  in  the  Nation's  press,  and 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity  of  late. 
Such  a  calculated  campaign  cannot  fall  to 
make  some  Impression. 

Once  again,  I  am  not  here  discussing  these 
Issues,  per  se.  For  whether  we  cut  our  taxes 
and  Initiate  reforms  or  maintain  the  status 
quo.  whether  we  balance  or  unbalance  the 
budget,  these  domestic  needs  will  remain, 
and  labor  will  continue  to  be  the  group  moet 
directly  aware  of  and  concerned  with  these 
needs. 

You  have  always  been  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  these  domestic  programs.  But  if 
your  efforts  of  the  past  are  to  meet  with 
success — If  programs  such  as  medical  care 
for  the  aged  and  aid  to  education  are  to  be 
enacted — your  increased  efforts  in  the  future. 
In  the  face  of  ever  more  vocal  antlspend- 
lng sentiment,  will  be  called  for.  Here,  once 
again.  It  Is  In  the  Congress  that  these  Is- 
sues will  be  decided.  Again,  a  few  votes  will 
make  the  difference.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  those  votes  when  they  are  needed,  you 
must  seek  and  secure  them  now. 

The  interest  of  labor  In  every  congres- 
sional election   Is  great,  for   your   members 


are  many  and  your  role  In  our  society  is  a 
vital  one.  But  the  challenges  to  your  in- 
terests are  not  often  as  great  as  thBj  wlU 
be  In  1964.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  lose 
and  it  wlU  tsUce  some  effort  to  merely  hold 
our  own. 

I  might  have  spent  these  few  minutes 
advising  you  of  the  merits  of  medicare  or 
the  advantages  of  aid  to  education.  But  I 
am  not  here  to  sell  you  a  program.  Rather, 
I  am  here  to  urge  you  to  sell  that  ptrogram, 
because  it  is  imperative  to  your  Interests 
that  you  do  so.  Thxis,  I  can  but  point  out 
what  I  believe  is  the  real  and  immediate 
Importance  of  early  action  and  the  equal- 
ly real  Importunity  of  Inaction. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  successfully  able 
to  combat  public  pressure  for  antUabor 
legislation  and  decreased  domestic  spend- 
ing— If  the  25  Democratic  Senators  who  must 
face  the  electorate  in  September  of  1964 
are  to  return  to  the  Senate  In  January  of 
1965— and  if  labor  is  going  to  hold  the 
trump  In  1964  in  order  to  take  the  trick  In 
1965 — you    mtist   do   your    bidding  now. 


RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DIS- 
PLACED FAMILIES  AND  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Gerkaity] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Hecord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  today,  will 
correct  inequities  which  occur  in  the 
Federal  highway  program  and  is  in 
agreement  with  my  views  as  to  the  role 
the  Government  must  play  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

This  measure  has  been  introduced  to 
assure  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing for  families  and  individuals  dis- 
placed by  the  construction  of  highways 
which  form  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  bill  requires  that  agreements 
between  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  links  in  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  contain 
clauses  to  assure  that  there  are,  or  are 
being  provided,  safe,  decent,  and  sani- 
tary dwellings  in  the  areas  of  the  con- 
struction projects  which  will  be  equal  in 
nxmiber  to  those  taken  for  the  project. 
These  dwellings  are  to  be  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  places  of  employment  and  are 
not  to  be  less  desirable  in  terms  of  pub- 
lic utilities  and  public  and  commercial 
facilities  than  were  the  former  dwellings. 
The  rents  or  prices  are  to  be  within  the 
financial  means  of  the  individuals  and 
families  displaced. 

In  localities  where  a  State  or  local 
agency  already  administers  a  relocation 
program,  assistance  is  to  be  provided 
through  such  agencies  for  the  relocation 
of  the  individuals  and  families  displaced. 
In  addition,  the  State  or  local  commu- 
nity will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Pajrments  for  the  reason- 
able and  necessary  moving  expense,  not 
to  exceed  $200  in  the  case  of  any  one 
family  or  individual,  are  to  be  made  for 
the  cost  incurred  in  the  relocation  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

The  effects  of  our  expanding  network 
of  highways  and  roads  must  be  carefully 
considered  by  both  the  States  and  the 
Federal    Government.    My    concern    is 
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with  the  human  factor  in  these  build- 
ing ^ngnxas.  Throughout  the  Nation, 
famlllet  and  individuals  are  being  dis- 
placed because  of  the  construction  pro- 
grams. As  their  homes  are  being  con- 
demned for  the  building  of  roads 
necessary  to  the  Nation,  the  people  must 
find  new  places  to  live,  and  this  is  not 
always  an  easy  task.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  proposed  construction  projects, 
proper  allowance  has  not  been  made  for 
the  relocation  of  those  who  are  displaced 
by  the  project.  It  is  my  view  that  a 
highway  should  not  be  buUt  without  first 
giving  due  and  complete  consideration  to 
what  will  happen  to  the  people  who  must 
lose  their  homes  to  make  room  for  the 
project. 

Qoverrunent  efforts  and  programs, 
whether  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  have  often,  and  rightly  so,  been 
criticized  as  being  heartless  and  not  fully 
cognizant  of  the  human  factor  involved. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  eliminate  that  criticism 
from  the  highway  program.  Progress 
can  only  be  made  when  the  people  con- 
cerned are  moving  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  technological  skills  of  the  Nation. 


MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 
FOR  DEPRESSED  ECONOMIC 
AREAS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remariEs  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoBB  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  promote  the  re- 
development of  economically  depressed 
areas  by  establishing  a  Government  cor- 
poration which  will  provide  a  secondary 
market  for  industrial  mortgages  cover- 
ing inroperty  in  those  areas. 

In  my  congressional  district,  which 
comprises  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  redevel(^?ment  is  the 
fact  that  the  local  lending  and  banking 
institutions  have,  in  many  cases,  reached 
the  limit  of  their  lending  power  imder 
the  regulations  established  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania banking  laws. 

Therefore,  it  Is  most  important  that 
some  means  be  found  to  release  the 
mortgage  financing  that  Is  currently 
committed  so  that  the  required  funds 
for  further  industrial  expansion  can  be 
made  available.  My  bill  will,  upon 
enactment,  do  that  very  thing. 

So  the  provisions  of  this  measure  can 
be  made  readily  available,  I  submit  at 
this  point,  a  copy  of  the  bill  that  I  rein- 
troduced today. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3942 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  purchase  industrial  and  commer- 
cial evldencefl  of  Indebtedneai  to  promote 
certain  industrial  and  commercial  loans  In 
redevelopment  areas  by  lending  Institu- 
tions In  order  to  help  such  areas  plan  and 
finance  their  economic  redevelopment,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vnited    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "EedeveloiMnent 
Area  Indiistrlal  Mortgage  Purchasing   Act". 

riNDLNOS    AND    PmtFOBi: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  many  lend- 
ing institutions  located  In  areas  designated 
as  redevelopment  areas  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  redevelopment  of  such  areas  by  con- 
tinued substantial  financial  assistance.  Con- 
gress also  finds  that,  because  of  certain  legal 
limitations  and  customary  financial  prac- 
tices, lending  institutions  are  frequently 
unable  to  continue  such  valuable  financial 
assistance  unless  the  Federal  Cksvernment 
can  help  these  Institutions  achieve  sufficient 
liquidity  of  Investment  funds  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  make  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial loans  in  redevelopment  areas. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  help 
to  provide  lending  institutions  with  a  degree 
of  liquidity  so  that  they  can  make  Industrial 
and  commercial  loans  In  redevelopment  areas 
and  to  Improve  the  distribution  of  invest- 
ment capital  available  for  industrial  and 
conunercial  loans  in  such  areas. 

AUTHoarrT  to  pxtbcbase 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authcM-ized,  In  cases  where  he  determines 
that  legal  limitations  or  customary  financial 
practices  are  seriously  inhibiting  the  ability 
of  lending  institutions  In  making  industrial 
and  commercial  loans  In  redevelopment 
areas,  to  purchase  from  such  institutions 
evidences  of  indebtedness  which,  among 
other  things,  (1)  do  not  represent  in  amount 
more  than  65  per  centum  of  the  fair  value 
of  the  property  securing  the  same:  and  (2) 
do  not  represent  an  indebtedness  which, 
together  with  the  Investment  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  a  partlctUar  project  under  section  6 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law 
87-27.  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  session, 
May  1,  1961).  would  serve  to  extend  the 
Secretary's  Investment  In  such  project  be- 
yond 65  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost 
Of  such  project  as  defined  In  that  Act. 

(b)  No  evidence  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  under  this  Act  If  It  yields  to  the 
Secretary  a  rate  which  is  leas  than  the  rate 
then  applicable  In  section  6(b)(8)  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law  87-27, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  flr«t  session.  May 
1.  1961),  or  if  it  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount 
thereof. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessarj'  to  enable  an 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  to  meet  the  inter- 
est rate  requlremenU  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  purchase 
such  evidence  of  indebtedneas  for  less  than 
its  face  value,  but  In  no  event  may  he  pur- 
chase an  evidence  of  indebtedness  for  more 
than  its  face  value. 
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ings,  (B)  does  not  involve  the  relocatw«.  ... 
an  establishment  from  one  area  toTnSl^ 
but  such  project  may  Involve  the  e^mS*' 
of  an  existing  enuty  through  the  esSffi^ 
ment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  suUkut^ 
of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  finds  r^^ 
establishment  of  such  branch,  affliut  * 
subsidiary  will  not  result  in  an  lucres!:  * 
unemployment  in  the  area  of  origmiull? 
tlon  or  any  other  area  where  such  -n^* 
conducts  operations  unless  the  s«or«t  ^ 
has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch  1^ 
liate  or  subsidiary  is  beinc  established  wn," 
the  Intention  of  closing  down  the  opwaoni 
of  an  exUtlng  business  entity  in  thV^^ 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area^rt,.? 
it    conducts    such    operations,    and    (C) 


IKVISTMENT  OT  PROCEKOS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
the    lending    institution    from    which    the 
Secretary  purchases  evidences  o(f  indebted- 
ness und»  section  3  of  this  Act  shall,  within 
a   reasonable    time    aa   determined    by   the 
Secretary,    Invest    the    proceeds    from    such 
purchase  in  the  form  of    (D    a  loan  which 
ia  to  cover  part  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  a 
project  to  be  assisted  under  section  6  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law  87-27, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.   May 
1,  1961),  or  (2)  a  loan  which  la  to  cover  part, 
or  aU  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  a  project,  in- 
cluding working  capital,  located  In  a  rede- 
velopment area  if  such  project,  among  other 
things.  (A)    involves  the  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment of  land  and  facilities   (including. 
In  cases  of  demonstrated  need,  machinery 
and  equipment)  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
usage.   Including   the   construction    of   new 
buildings,  the  rehabilitation  of  abandoned 
or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing  bulld- 


reasonably  calculated"  to  provide  inori''th.'* 
a  temporary  alleviation  of  unemploym^^ 
or  underemployment  within  the  redeS 
ment  area  in  which  it  is,  or  will  be  loci^" 

(b)  In  cases  of  demonstrated  need  tn  i^. 
determined  by  the  SecreUry.  a  lendlnr  iMtT 
tutlon  from  whom  the  Secretary  purcW 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  under  Section TS 
this  Act,  may  invest  not  more  than  25  n~ 
centum  of  the  proceeds  from  such  purchwi 
In  ways  other  than  those  authorized  bv^. 
section.  '  ^°" 

USE   or   othee    facilities 

Skc.  5.  (a)  To  the  fullest  extent  pr»cu 
cable  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thk 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  availabl. 
services  and  facilities  of  other  agenciwiM 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  OovwT 
ment,  but  only  with  their  consent  and  on  » 
reimbursable  basis.  The  foregoing  require- 
ment ahall  be  Implemented  by  the  Secretarr 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  dupUcaUon 
of  existing  staffs  and  facilities  in  any  ageacT 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  the  heads  of  other  departmenu  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  any  of 
the  Secretary's  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
under  this  Act  as  he  may  deem  approprlat* 
and  to  authorize  the  redelegatlon  of  luch 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the  heads  or 
such  departments  and  agencies. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  P^- 
eral  Government  shall  exercise  their  power*, 
duties,  and  functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  This  Act 
ahall  be  supplemental  to  any  existing  »u- 
thorlty,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing  powen. 
duties,  or  functions  of  any  other  departmrnt 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  between 
departmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  8]>eclflcally  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

POWERS     or    THE     SECEETABY 

Sec.  6.  In  performing  his  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is,  among  other  things, 
authorized  to — 

(1)  assign,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  for 
cash,  credit,  or  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
deem  reasonable,  at  public  or  private  sale 
and  without  recourse  to  him  any  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  debt,  contract,  claim,  per- 
sonal property,  or  security  assigned  to  or 
held  by  him  as  a  result  of,  «•  in  connection 
with  an  evidence  of  Indebtedness  purchased 
under  this  Act  and  to  collect  or  compromise 
all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  evidence  of  Indebt- 
edness until  such  time  as  such  obllgatioM 
may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
suit  or  collection; 

(2)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Im- 
prove, modernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash,  credit,  or  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
deem  reasonable,  at  public  or  private  sale 
and  without  recourse  to  him,  any  real  (w 
personal  property  conveyed  to.  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  him,  in  connection  with  the  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  purchased  under  thl» 
Act;  and 
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It)  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations 
M  ha  may  deem  appropriate  in  carrying  out 
fUe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Bgc.  7.  This  Act  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
jjrtctlcable,  be  administered  so  as  to  be  con- 
2itent  with  the  objectives,  purposes,  and 
Dollcles  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
TpuWlc  lAW  87-27,  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
iirstsesslon.  May  1.1961.) 

DEriNITIONS 

Sac.  8-  (ft)  "Secretary" — Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  when  used  in  this  Act,  "Secre- 
tary" shail  mean  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  "Redevelopment  area" — When  used  in 
this  Act.  "redevelopment  area"  shall  mean  an 
area  designated  as  a  redevelopment  area 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public 
I^w  87-27,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session.  May  1.1961). 

(c)  "Evidence  of  indebtedness" — When 
used  in  this  Act,  "evidence  of  Indebtedness" 
shall  mean  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  other 
contract  for  the  pa3mient  of  money,  or  a  par- 
ticipation therein,  which,  among  other 
things.  (1)  evidences  a  loan  to  aid  In  financ- 
ing any  project  within  a  redevelopment  area 
for  the  acquisition  or  development  of  land 
or  facilities  (including,  as  the  case  may  be, 
machinery  and  equipment),  or  both,  for  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  xisage.  Including  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  abandoned  or  unoccuple<*.  buildings, 
and  the  alteration,  conversion  or  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  buildings;  (2)  Is  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage,  deed  of  triist.  or  simi- 
lar Instrument,  covering  land  or  facilities 
(including,  as  the  case  may  be,  machinery 
and  equipment),  or  both  acquired  or  devel- 
oped for  industrial  or  commercial  usage;  and 
(3)  iB  so  secured  as  reasonably  to  assure  re- 
payment. 

RSVOLTINO    riTND 

Sac.  9.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  a  revolving  ftind  (hereinafter 
called  "the  fund")  which  shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  use  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  All 
repayments  of  loans,  and  interest,  and  other 
receipts  from  transactions  under  this  Act 
■hall  be  paid  into  the  fund. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  appropriations  not 
to  exceed  $50,CK)0,000  are  authorized  to  be 
made  to  the  fund  from  time  to  time  and 
without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal 
year.  Interest  on  the  net  amount  of  cash  dis- 
bursements from  the  fund,  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  current 
average  market  yields  on  outstanding  in- 
terest-bearing marketable  public  debt  obliga- 
tions Of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities. 


CAREER  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  tMr.  WhitenerI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  occasionally  passes  a  law  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  desirable  purpose  but 
which  in  operation  fails  to  bring  about 
the  results  desired  by  the  Congress. 
Whenever  it  Is  apparent  to  the  Congress 
that  a  measure  we  have  passed  Is  failing 
to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 


enacted  and  is  causing  hardship,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  take  remedial 
action. 

In  July  of  1962  the  87th  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  531.  The  bill  amended 
certain  sections  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949  and  the  Dependents' 
Assistance  Act  of  1950.  The  changes  be- 
came effective  January  1.  1963. 

Under  the  law  certain  senior  noncom- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines  were  relieved  of 
the  mandatory  responsibility  or  pro- 
viding allotments  for  the  support  of  their 
dependents.  Since  January  1,  1963,  al- 
lotments for  the  support  of  their  de- 
pendents have  been  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  these  noncommissioned  officers. 

In  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  531 
the  Congress  was  endeavoring  to  achieve 
a  worthwhile  purpose.  The  quarters  al- 
lowance for  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  was  to  be  raised  and  senior 
noncommissioned  officers  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  the  support 
of  their  dependents  without  arbitrary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  regret  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  Public  Law  531  with  respect  to  vol- 
untary allotments  on  the  part  of  senior 
noncommissioned  officers  has  failed  to 
justify  the  optimism  of  Congress  when 
the  law  was  en£tcted.  Many  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  to  terminate  all 
assistance  to  their  dep>endents.  bringing 
about  extreme  hardship  to  the  families 
of  many  servicemen. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  the  dependents  of  servicemen  ad- 
vising that  their  allotments  have  not 
been  forthcoming  since  the  effective  date 
of  Public  Law  531.  The  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentative in  one  ctiy  in  my  congres- 
sional district  informs  me  that  she  has 
been  deluged  with  inquiries  from  the  de- 
pendents of  service  personnel  who  have 
suddenly  been  deprived  of  their  means 
of  support. 

In  addition  to  creating  unusual  hard- 
ship conditions  for  thousands  of  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  531,  we  have  brought 
about  an  administrative  problem  which 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  various  mil- 
itary services  to  handle.  While  the 
Armed  Forces  will  make  every  effort  to 
impress  upon  persons  in  the  military 
service  the  necessity  for  providing  for 
their  dependents,  the  military  services 
have  been  left  without  an  effective  rem- 
edy to  apply  in  the  matter. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  13, 1963.  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  point- 
ed out  to  me  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
Corps  is  confronted  in  this  matter. 

I  might  point  out — 

General  Shoup  said — 

the  following  dlfBculty  which  will  be  en- 
countered In  resolving  nonsupport  problems 
under  the  new  legislation.  In  accordance 
with  the  Marine  Corps  policy,  a  member 
who  falls  to  provide  support  for  his  depend- 
ents may  become  subject  to  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. Such  action  will  not,  however,  serve  to 
force  the  member  to  provide  support  for  de- 
pendents against  his  wishes.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  civil  coxirt  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction. 


The  other  military  services  are  faced 
with  a  problem  similar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed by  General  Shoup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  Congress  takes 
quick  action  to  restore  the  requirement 
for  mandatory  allotments  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependents  of  military  personnel, 
the  problem  I  have  described  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Congress  should  act 
promptly  to  see  that  the  dependents  of 
military  personnel  continue  to  receive 
adequate  support. 

Under  existing  circumstances  in  the 
Armed  Forces  this  responsibility  can  be 
fulfilled  only  by  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation restoring  the  requirement  for 
mandatory  allotments  on  the  part  of  en- 
listed military  personnel.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  will  alleviate  the  imfortunate 
situation  of  many  families  of  service  per- 
sonnel that  has  arisen  through  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  531  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  must  have  had  numerous  inquir- 
ies in  the  past  several  weeks  from  con- 
stituents who  have  had  their  subsistence 
funds  terminated.  In  the  light  of  their 
experience  in  this  matter  I  hope  that 
they  will  join  with  me  in  working  for  the 
entictment  of  my  bill. 


CUBA  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association,  an  organization  com- 
prising the  editors  and  publishers  of 
virtually  all  of  the  weekly  newspapers 
in  New  York  State. 

I  took  advantage  of  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  speaking  to  this  distin- 
guished body  of  community  leaders  and 
opinionmakers  in  our  great  Empire 
State,  to  try  to  present  my  own  views, 
as  one  Member  of  the  House  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  of  just  what  the  current 
situation  In  Cuba  really  is.  I  tried  to 
do  It  without  any  of  the  narrow  political 
partisanship  that  has  clouded  so  many 
of  the  comments  on  this  crisis  in  recent 
weeks. 

In  the  thought  that  perhaps  some 
Members  may  find  some  of  these  re- 
marks of  interest  in  connection  with 
their  own  discussion  of  this  vital  subject 
in  their  home  districts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  these  re- 
marks be  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Addkxss  or  Congressman  Samuil  S.   Strat- 
ton, Befoke  the  New  York  Prjess  Associ- 
ation Convention  Banqttet,  Honx  Stra- 
ctJSE.  Stracusk.  N.Y.,  Pebruart  16,   1963 

CUBA    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
welcome  this  opportunity,  as  one  member  of 
the  political  fraternity,  to   pay  my  formal 
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tribute  to  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
preea  tor  the  vital  and  Important  role  you 
play  In  making  oiir  American  democracy 
work.  Nobody  knows  better  than  a  prac- 
ticing politician  the  power  of  the  press  in 
the  operation  of  our  free  and  open  American 
society,  l^thout  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  those  in  office  and  the  people 
whom  they  represent  which  a  free  press  sup- 
plies; and  without  an  alert  press,  as  a  kind 
of  fourth  branch  of  government  over- 
seeing and  riding  herd  on  the  actions  and 
the  antics  of  the  other  three,  democracy 
could  not  long  survive.  Just  how  long  might 
be  a  matter  of  some  speculation,  but  I  am 
sure  that  at  least  as  far  as  the  people  of 
New  York  City  are  concerned,  a  long 
months  Is  Just  about  as  far  as  tney  would 
care  to  push  tbe  experiment. 

I'm  also  glad  to  have  this  chance  to 
salute  you  who  comprise  that  special  portion 
of  the  fourth  estate,  the  weekly  newspapers 
of  New  York  State.  All  of  us  in  Washington 
respect  the  press.  But  as  the  New  York 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  more  counties 
in  his  district  than  any  other  Member,  and 
who  therefore  has,  or  so  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, more  weekly  newspapers  delivered 
to  his  office  than  any  other  Member  from 
New  York,  I  stand  in  particular  awe  of  this 
distinguished  audience  and  welcome  this 
unique  chance  to  try  to  penetrate  your  in- 
fluential columns. 

One  of  our  occasional  problems  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  has  been  to  reconcile  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  with 
the  special  exigencies  of  war.  Yet,  even 
though  we  have  never  liked  It,  we  Americans 
have  always  willingly  accepted  the  tempo- 
rary restraints  which  war.  on  the  fortunately 
few  occasions  when  we  have  been  engaged 
In  It,  has  Imposed  on  these  basic  freedoms. 
Censorship  has  been  accepted  with  the  out- 
break of  hoetilltiee,  and  has  been  speedily 
removed  when  those  hostilities  came  to  an 
end.  We  have  been  willing  to  forgo  some 
of  our  own  right  to  know  so  as  to  make 
sure  the  enemy  isn't  reading  any  of  our  Im- 
portant military  secrets  over  our  shoulder. 
And  I  daresay  our  democracy  has  not  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  this  exercise  In  self- 
discipline. 

I  mention  all  this  because  of  course  today. 
In  February  1963,  we  find  ourselves  In  a 
situation  that  la  really  neither  war  nor  peace 
as  we  have  known  them  In  the  past.  No 
Shooting— or  almost  no  shooting— by  Ameri- 
can forces  anywhere  in  the  world;  yet  our 
House  C?ommlttee  on  Armed  Services  is  cur- 
rently studying,  and  doubtless  will  approve, 
the  fourth  largest  defense  budget — $54  bil- 
lion— in  the  Nation's  entire  history. 

What  we  are  in  today  is  what  we  have 
come  to  know  as  cold  war — a  somewhat  in- 
exact term,  for  a  continuous  and  unrelent- 
ing struggle  between  communism  and  free- 
dom which,  for  many  at  least,  is  Just  as 
deadly  as  hot  war  and  whose  outcome  for 
the  ultimate  course  of  history  could  be  even 
more  crucial. 

Just  as  the  distinction  between  war  and 
peace  becomes  blurred  in  an  era  of  cold  war, 
so  too  do  some  of  the  other  distinctions. 
Last  October,  for  example,  this  Nation  stood 
on  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  In  a  situation 
more  perilous  than  any  we  have  faced  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Fortunately  boldness  and 
determination  prevailed  without  the  need 
for  any  outright  hostlUtles.  During  this 
brief  period,  while  the  outcome  was  still  In 
balance,  our  military  leaders  revived  a  mod- 
ified form  of  wartime  censorship  and  re- 
stricted their  announcements  to  the  press 
to  those  items  which  would  not  alert  our 
enemies  In  advance  to  the  course  of  action 
we  intended  to  follow.  When  the  crisis  sub- 
s  ded  this  limited  censorship  came  off. 

This,  of  coiu-se.  Is  what  we  now  hear  re- 
ferred to  as  a  policy  of  "managed  news."  I 
And  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  reasonable 


man — or  newspaper  editor — would  suggest 
for  a  moment  that  our  Oovernment  had  any 
more  obligation  to  telegraph  Its  punches  to 
the  enemy  during  the  October  Cubsm  crisis 
than  we  did  In  the  months  following  Pearl 
Harbor.  Yet  this  simple  and  to  me  perfectly 
unexceptionable  principle  still  tends  some- 
times to  be  overlooked  Just  because  It  is 
harder  today  than  it  was  a  generation  ago 
to  draw  a  clear  line  between  war  and  peace. 

The  handling  of  our  Government's  rela- 
tions with  the  press  Is  not  tbe  only  thing 
that  we  sometimes  find  hard  to  keep  in  per- 
spective in  the  light  of  the  realities  of  to- 
day's unique  cold  war  situation.  We've  been 
witnessing  another  example  in  Washington 
these  past  couple  of  weeks  of  the  ease  with 
which  our  consideration  of  vital  military 
and  political  Issues  can  slip  out  of  perspec- 
tive and  end  up  in  confaslon  and  hopeless 
exaggeration. 

I'm  not  Interested  now  in  trying  to  assess 
either  praise  or  blame.  But  as  one  Member 
of  Congress  with  some  responsibility  for  the 
successful  operation  of  our  overall  Defense 
Establishment  I  do  welcome  the  opportunity, 
before  this  distinguished  audience,  to  make 
an  effort  to  review  the  current  situation  In 
Cuba  In  the  kind  of  perspective  to  which  I 
believe  It  Is  entitled. 

Here,  as  I  see  it.  are  the  essential  points 
about  Cuba  as  of  this  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1963: 

1.  The  Soviet  long-range  nuclear  missiles 
have  left  Cuba,  and  the  missile  bases— 
whether  they  be  concrete,  gravel,  concrete- 
wlth-gravel.  or  gravel-with-concrete — have  in 
fact  been  dismantled  and  destroyed.  Noth- 
ing Is  ever  absolutely  certain  in  this  Im- 
perfect and  uncertain  world  of  ours,  but  I 
say  that  Secretary  McNamara  proved  this 
point  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  to  all  fair- 
minded  and  reasonable  men  last  week  on 
television. 

2.  We  Americans  can  take  pride  In  a  top- 
notch  military  Intelligence  system.  No  one 
could  have  watched  that  television  report 
without  marveling  at  the  precision  and  de- 
tail of  oxir  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in 
Cuba.  I  might  add  that  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara presented  essentially  the  same  brief- 
ing to  our  committee  2  weeks  earlier,  every 
member  of  the  committee.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  spontaneously  applauded 
him  and  his  young  briefer  when  they  had 
concluded  for  a  really  virtuoso  performance. 
While  it  Is  of  course  theoretically  possible 
for  the  Soviets  to  be  hiding  mitsiles  In  caves 
or  under  trees,  they  could  not  get  them  out 
and  get  them  set  up  against  us  as  things  now 
stand  without  our  detecting  them  In  the 
process. 

3.  No  intelligence  system  can  ever  be  per- 
fect. Trying  to  find  out  what  goes  on  in  a 
closed  society  cannot,  obviously,  be  a  com- 
pletely exact  science.  Some  stories  we  get 
are  fact;  others  are  only  rumors.  I  know 
from  my  own  wartime  experience  as  an  In- 
telligence officer  that  any  military  com- 
mander learns  to  live  with  the  inexact  and 
the  unpreclse  and  tries  as  best  he  can  to 
Increase  the  area  of  hard  knowledge  and 
reduce  the  area  of  sheer  guesswork  before 
he  decides  upon  a  course  of  action. 

4.  If  we  propose  to  take  this  country  to 
the  brink  of  nuclear  war,  then  it  makes 
sense  to  try  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  we  know  and  not  Just  on  the  rumors 
we  may  merely  suspect. 

May  I  digress  here  to  add  Just  one  com- 
ment in  connection  with  that  observation. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  In  recent  days 
about  those  who.  so  we  are  told,  "rightly 
called  the  turn"  on  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba 
last  September,  and  "forced  the  administra- 
tion" to  confirm  their  charges  in  October. 
This  Is  a  bit  misleading.  The  rumors  about 
Soviet  mistakes  In  Cuba,  peddled  by  refugees, 
had  been  going  the  rounds  In  Washington 
for  some  weeks  last  fall.  Our  Intelligence 
services  were  as  well  aware  of  these  rumors 
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as  anyone  else.     But  it  U  one  thing  to  ha** 
a  rumor  and  It  Is  an  entirely  different  thS 
to  confirm  that  rumor  as  a  proven  fact     To 
can't  very   well  go  to  the  brink  of  war  iS 
I  say.  over  a  mere  rumor.    Nobody  in  Wuh 
Ington  had  proved  those  missile  rumors  imMl 
the  photographic  evidence  came  in  on  thit 
fateful  October  14.    Then,  as  you  know  th« 
administration   acted    swiftly,   courageouslv 
and  effectively.    But  they  coiUd  not— and  in- 
deed they  should  not — have  acted  until  th» 
proof— which  those  who  had  been  peddllB» 
the  rumors  had  never  been  able  to  suddi* 
was  m.  ^^''~ 

5.  The  Cuban  crisis  Isn't  over  by  a  lon» 
shot.  Certainly  the  threat  to  our  own  con 
tlnent  has  subsided  with  the  departure  of 
the  long-range  missiles.  Those  missiles  were 
offensive  because  they  could  be  directed  ef 
fectlvely  against  American  cities  and  could 
have  been  part  of  a  rational  overall  attack 
on  the  United  States  which  successfully  by. 
passed  our  missile  early  warning  network  to 
the  north.  That's  why  their  presence  wu 
Intolerable  and  why  they  had  to  be  removed 
even  at  the  risk  of  war. 

The  Soviet  Infantry  and  antiaircraft  trootn 
and  equipment  which  remain  are  not  at  aU 
offensive  In  this  sense,  as  Governor  Rocke- 
feller acknowledged  last  weekend.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  have  soiae 
unpleasant  capabilities  for  mischief  In  this 
hemisphere  or  do  not.  In  fact,  constitute  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  vis.  They  do,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  himself  has  told  us 
that  the  United  States  cannot  permanently 
accept  this  Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba. 

6.  Finally,  we  are  not  only  opposed  to  Rxi*. 
slan  troops  being  stationed  In  Cuba;  we're 
also  against  Castro  himself  and  want  to  see 
him  out  too.  This,  I  submit.  Is  also  basic 
American  policy. 

Now  If  we  can  agree  generally  that  these 
six  points  summarize  things  as  they  cur- 
rently stand  In  Cuba,  the  next  question  is, 
What  do  we  do  about  It?  There's  been  a  lot 
of  criticism  these  past  2  weeks  about  Cuba, 
a  lot  of  second  guessing,  and  a  lot  of  sanc- 
timonious viewing  with  alarm.  But  except 
for  Republican  Senator  John  S.  Coopd.  of 
Kentucky,  there's  been  darn  little  In  the  way 
of  constructive  recommendations  for  action. 
And  It  Isn't  hard  to  understand  why.  because 
any  course  of  action  In  today's  polarised 
world  can  have  highly  explosive  conae- 
quences.     Talk  Is  cheap;  action  never  Is. 

The  Simple  fact  Is  that  action  over  Cuba, 
now  Just  as  well  as  last  October,  could  always 
Involve  us  In  all-out  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  are  the  stakes  we  are 
really  playing  for.  let's  not  make  any  mU- 
take  about  It.  This  doesn't  mean  we  have 
to  back  away  automatically  from  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  war.  Far  from  it.  In  fact 
we've  already  faced  up  to  this  possibility  be- 
fore without  flinching — eyeball  to  eyeball 
with  the  Russians  as  someone  expressed  it— 
in  October.  We  are  ready  to  do  it  again  if 
need  be;  let's  make  no  mistake  about  that 
either.  But  surely  we  would  be  criminally 
negligent  to  move  ourselves  Into  this  posture 
without  first  undergoing  the  most  careful, 
cautious,  and  sober  consideration  of  all  that 
such  a  decision  entails. 

Frankly,  most  of  the  semantic  games  that 
have  been  played  over  this  Cuban  issue  in 
recent  days  hardly  measure  up  to  this  exact- 
ing requirement. 

So  far  we  have  won  one  essential  victory 
in  Cuba  without  firing  a  shot.  Perhaps  we 
may  succeed  in  winning  more.  But  before 
anyone  gets  the  idea  that  our  military  plan- 
ners have  gone  to  sleep  over  Cuba,  let's  Just 
spell  out  some  of  the  highly  explosive  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  we  are  already  facing, 
each  of  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  right  now,  not  2  months  from  now.  and 
each  of  which  could  conceivably  escalate 
Into  the  all-out  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  which  we  faced  up  last  Octot>er  and 
successfully  avoided.     Here  they  are: 
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1  If  one  of  our  reconnaissance  aircraft 
«M  shot  down  over  Cuba.  In  the  absence 
7'(si-site  inspection,  our  present  aerial  sur- 
MUlance  is  absolutely  essential  to  continu- 
ina  the  present  arrangement  with  Cuba.  Yet 
»ta^  Soviets  do  have  the  capability  to  shoot 
tHeae  planes  down  at  any  time. 

a  If  Soviet  long-range  mlssUes  were  ever 
reintroduced  into  Cuba.  President  Kennedy 
made  this  perfectly  clear  in  his  press  con- 
ference last  week. 

S  If  the  Soviets  were  to  undertake  any 
mbstantlal  Increase  In  their  present  ground 
capability  in  Cuba.  We  have  taken  steps  to 
•et  tbe  Soviets  to  reduce  their  troops  in 
^ba.  Perhaps  we  may  not  succeed.  In  any 
caM  I  do  not  believe  we  could  ever  accept 
»ny  substantial  Increase  In  these  troops. 

4.  Any  export  of  arms  or  subversion  from 
Cuba  to  other  Latin  American  countries. 
President  Kennedy  made  this  pledge,  too,  last 
October.    I  am  sure  it  still  stands. 

6.  Any  attack  on  our  naval  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo.  or  any  Interference  with  our  present 
position  there. 

8.  Any  use  of  Soviet  forces.  Including 
tanks,  to  put  down  any  anti-Castro  rebellion 
by  the  Cuban  people  themselves.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ever  could  or  ever  should  sit  by 
passively  and  let  Soviet  tanks  crush  any 
Cuban  freedom  revolt  as  they  crushed  the 
uprisings  In  Hungary. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  possibilities 
which  I  have  overlooked.  But  I  have  said 
enough.  I  think,  to  make  it  clear  that  even 
If  we  were  to  do  nothing  more  In  Cuba,  we 
still  could  find  ourselves  confronted  over- 
night with  the  threat  of  all-out  war.  And 
since  most  of  us  feel  that  we  cannot  long 
tolerate  even  the  present  situation,  there 
comes  the  further  question  of  Just  how  we 
should  proceed  to  correct  it  if  our  present 
diplomatic  efforts  fall.  But  whatever  we 
decide  to  do — and  we  may  well  have  to  de- 
cide to  do  something — It  won't  come  cheap. 

So,  wouldn't  it  seem  obvious  that  viewed  In 
this  perspective  the  details  of  our  Cuban 
policy  become  more  than  just  a  passing 
game  of  political  checkers? 

No  one,  surely,  would  want  to  foreclose 
public  discussion.  In  the  press  or  from  the 
platform,  about  Cuba  any  more  than  about 
any  other  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy.  But 
surely  It  Is  not  too  much  to  hope.  Is  It,  that 
In  this  great  national  debate,  carried  out  In 
this  shadowy  era  of  half-war  and  half-peace, 
there  should  be  at  least  some  simple  ground 
rules  of  responsibility  which  could  help  to 
keep  this  debate  one  that  clarifies  rather 
than  confuses,  and  one  that  encourages 
rather  than  sublimates  the  rational  proc- 
esses of  thought  and  reflection  on  which 
sound  and  effective  American  policy  must 
be  built? 

No  matter  what  the  requirements  of  parti- 
san politics  may  be,  there  Is  certainly  no 
right  to  undermine  the  national  security  by 
anybody,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Can  we  not,  for  example,  agree  that  re- 
gardless of  what  past  mistakes  may  have 
been  made,  from  here  out  every  criticism 
should  carry  at  least  the  suggestion  of  some 
alternative  course  of  action?  And  can  we 
not  also  agree  that  since  we  have,  after  all. 
only  one  executive  branch  of  goverrunent 
charged  with  maintaining  our  defense,  those 
who  profess  to  have  available  to  them  spe- 
cial sources  of  information  on  conditions 
abroad  should  make  them  available  to  our 
Defense  Establishment  at  least  as  soon  as 
they  do  to  the  press  galleries? 

Some  may  say.  no  this  can't  be  done,  be- 
cause already  we  are  In  the  process  of  a 
great  American  presidential  campaign  and 
the  present  President  and  his  administra- 
tion are  fair  game.  Fair  game  yes,  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  party.  But  not  fair  game 
as  the  only  duly  constituted  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  a  period  of 
high  international  peril. 


Once  before  we  In  America  have  seen  that 
It  is  possible  to  conduct  a  political  campaign 
under  the  shadow  of  war  without  undermin- 
ing our  national  security.  That  was  back  In 
1944  when  a  former  Governor  of  New  York 
State  and  a  great  American,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  was  running  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  cotirse  of  his 
campaign  the  Governor,  as  you  will  recall, 
learned  that  our  American  Intelligence  of- 
ficials had  broken  the  Japanese  diplomatic 
code  and  were  regularly  reading  the  Japa- 
nese dispatches  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Yet 
at  the  request  of  Oen.  George  Catlett  Mar- 
shall, the  Army's  wartime  Chief  of  Staff, 
Governor  Dewey  voluntarily  refrained  from 
using  that  Information  as  a  campaign  Is- 
sue— though  It  could  have  been  a  highly  ex- 
plosive one — because  to  do  so  would  have 
gravely  impeded  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

The  American  people,  I  have  always  felt, 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Governor 
Dewey  for  his  deep  sense  of  resp>onslbillty 
and  restraint  in  circumstances  that  must 
have  been  tempting  In  the  very  extreme. 

As  members  of  the  press,  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  familiar  with  restraint  of  this 
sort  and  you  are  called  upon  to  demonstrate 
it  week  after  week  in  your  papers.  I  am 
sure  that  we  In  public  life,  once  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Cuban  crisis  Is  apparent,  will 
follow  the  brave  example  of  Governor  Dewey 
and  win  exercise  the  responsibility  and  re- 
straint which  the  times  now  require. 

For  after  all,  the  things  that  divide  our 
two  great  political  parties  are  far  less  than 
the  things  that  unite  us  as  Americans.  Pol- 
itics still  stops  at  the  water's  edge  of  na- 
tional security  and  survival.  And  surely 
when  it  comes  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  elim- 
inating comniunism' — not  Just  frona  Cuba, 
but  from  the  face  of  the  earth  wherever  It 
may  be — this  great  country  of  ours.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  will  continue  to 
speak  with  a  single  firm  and  forceful  voice 
of  determination  and  of  hope. 


VFW  SPEAKS  UP  FOR  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  the  House  are  well  aware, 
the  most  important  single  element  of  our 
National  Defense  Establishment  is  Its 
personnel.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
that,  in  spite  of  the  great  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  upon  scientific,  mechanical, 
and  technological  advances  in  weaponry, 
we  do  not  overlook  the  role  of  the  oflBcers 
and  men  who  man  these  weapons.  All  of 
the  tremendous  national  investment  in 
resources,  dollars,  and  time,  which  we 
have  made  and  are  making  in  improving 
our  military  equipment  would  be  useless 
without  the  devotion,  the  hard  work,  and 
the  skills  of  our  military  personnel  into 
whose  hands  these  weapons  are  en- 
trusted. 

Our  military  personnel  are  serving  in 
remote  and  scattered  places  throughout 
the  world.    They  are  there  because  that 


is  where  their  duty  requires  them  to  be. 
We  should  recognize  their  vitally  Im- 
port service  overseas;  we  should  not 
penalize  them  for  It.  It  Is.  therefore, 
with  profound  concern  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  the  recent 
proposal  that  the  customs  oflacials  of 
our  Government  plan  to  terminate  the 
$10  tarifif-free  gift  mailing  privilege  of 
our  citizens.  My  purpose  at  this  time  is 
to  urge  that  if  such  tariff-free  mailing 
privilege  from  overseas  Is  to  be  canceled, 
then  our  militai-y  personnel  and  their 
dependents  should  in  all  fairness  be  ex- 
empted from  the  new  restrictions. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why 
such  arbitrary  and  unfair  actions  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  those  who  are  so 
well  serving  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world  overseas. 

The  inequity  of  such  a  prop>osaI  frona 
the  standpoint  of  our  military  personnel 
and  the  reasons  why  they  should  be 
exempted  from  such  restrictions  are 
forcefully  set  forth  in  a  recent  letter 
from  the  'Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Norman 
S.  Paul.  I  am  confident  that  Members 
of  the  House  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  alert  and  effective  manner  in  which 
the  VFW  has  championed  the  interests 
of  those  who  serve  and  have  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  the  reply  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Paul  to  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D. 
Hittle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired,  "VFW 
director  of  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs,  in  behalf  of  Byron  B.  Gentry,  the 
national  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Paul's  letter  is  reas- 
suring in  that  it  associates  itself  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  "VFW  in  support 
of  our  servicemen.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  insight  and  understand- 
iiig  of  personnel  problems  which  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  Secretary  Paul. 
Parenthetically,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  wish  to  compliment 
Secretary  Paul  for  the  sincerity,  intelli- 
gence, and  frankness  with  which  he  is 
performing  his  vitally  important  role  as 
Assistant  Secretary'  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  at  this  p>oint  the  VFW  letter  in 
defense  of  the  interests  of  military  per- 
sonnel overseas  and  the  reply  by  Secre- 
tary Paul : 

Januaf.t  22,  1963. 
Hon.  Norman   S.  Paul. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Manpotoer) . 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Mk.  SxcRXTiuiT:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  Inform  you,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Byron  B.  Gentrj*.  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  of  our  deep  concern  over  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  impending  cancella- 
tion of  the  current  authority  for  individuals 
to  send  tariff-exempt  gifts  of  $10  or  less,  from 
overseas  to  Individuals  In  the  United  States. 

The  'VFW  urges  that  every  effort  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  permit 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents  to 
continue  the  $10  tariff-free  gift  prlvUege. 
Unless  oversea  military  personnel  are  ex- 
empted from  the  impending  cancellation,  an 
undue  and  unnecessary  burden  wlU  be  im- 
posed on  them. 
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It  U  dlfflcult.  Indeed,  for  the  VFW  to  be- 
UeTe  that  the  withdrawal  of  this  small  privi- 
lege of  tending  a  tarUT-free  $10  gift,  is.  In 
fact,  a  necessity.  Witti  tourists  able  to  bring 
In  9100  in  tax-exempt  piirchases  as  often  as 
once  a  month  from  foreign  countries,  with 
17 .8.  corporations  able  to  piirchase  foreign 
companies  In  amoiuts  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, and  In  view  of  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic assistance  by  tbls  Nation,  even  to 
Communist  regimes,  the  continuation  of  the 
authority  for  our  military  personnel  to  send 
home  $10  tarlfl-free  gifts,  does  not  seem 
unreasonable. 

Wblle  such  gifts  may  not  appear  to  some 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  morale,  I  believe 
that  even  a  ciirsory  sxuvey  of  the  opinion 
of  UJS.  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  over- 
seas will  disclose  a  widespread  and  Intense 
resentment  over  the  impending  cancellation. 
I  have  recently  returned  from  Europe.  In 
the  course  of  my  travel,  representing  the 
conunander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Byron 
B.  CJentry,  I  bad  tbe  opportunity  to  meet 
with  numerous  officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel of  our  armed  services.  This  matter  of 
the  Impending  cancellation  of  gift  mailing 
Is  deeply  resented  by  them. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  military 
personnel  bad  tbe  privilege  of  mailing  $50 
tariff-free  gifts.  That  authority  was  allowed 
to  lapse,  leaving  service  personnel  only  the 
broad  $10  gift-mailing  entitlement.  If  this, 
too,  is  taken  away  from  them,  they  will  then 
have  only  the  dubious  privilege,  in  accord- 
ance with  pending  plans,  of  mailing  to  their 
mothers,  fathers,  relatives,  and  sweethearts 
gifts  of  not  more  than  $1.  This  is  at  best 
a  ridiculous  entitlement. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  one  of  the 
basic  and  acute  problems  In  defense  matters 
Is  the  retention  of  experienced  military  per- 
sonnel many  of  whom  are  overseas  because 
of  duty  assignment,  and  not  because  of  per- 
sonal choice.  To  deprive  them  of  this  small 
privilege  of  sending  a  modest  gift  to  a  loved 
one  In  the  United  States  is  an  insult  to  their 
intelligence  and  creates  a  continuing  and 
unnecessary  cause  of  resentment. 

In  the  Interest  of  service  morale  and  Just 
plain  fair  treatment  for  those  who  serve  in 
ovur  Armed  Forces  overseas,  the  VFW  strongly 
iirges  that  the  Department  of  Defense  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
$10  gift-mailing  privilege  from  being  taken 
away  from  military  personnel. 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Hrm-E. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  S,  1963. 
Brig.  Oen.  J.  D.  Hittlz, 

VSMC,  Retired,  Director,  National  Security 
ami  Foreign  Affairs.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  General  Hittle:  Thank  you  for  your 
views  expressed  in  your  letter  of  January  22. 
The  Department   of  Defense   shares  yoiu' 
concern  over  the  Impact  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs'  proposal  to  reduce  the  value  of 
articles  which  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
would  have  on  the  morale  of  our  personnel, 
and  we  have  strongly  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  Department 
of  Defense  personnel  who  are  stationed  over- 
seas be  exempt  from  this  regulation. 

The  continued  support  of  your  organiza- 
tion in  these  matters  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

NoRUAN  S.  Paul. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
PACES  HEAVY  WORKXOAD  DUR- 
ING 88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]   may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  work  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  committee  during  the 
preceding  87th  Congress.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  reports  covering  those  hear- 
ings, and  the  additional  reports  covering 
the  staff's  studies  and  the  60 -odd  field 
investigations,  will  serve  to  demonstrate 
that  this  committee  has  been  on  the  job 
and  working  diligently  in  furtherance  of 
the  tasks  and  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the 
House. 

I  want  to  mention  also  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the  foregoing,  the  commit- 
tee handled  more  than  500  small  busi- 
ness problems  referred  to  the  committee 
by  various  Members  of  the  House. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Congressman  Wright 
Patbian,  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, during  the  87th  Congress,  much 
was  accomplished. 

As  the  newly  appointed  chairman  of 
this  committee,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  commit- 
tee wUl  continue  to  work  industriously 
and  effectively.  There  will  be  no  lessen- 
ing of  the  workload  intensity  of  the  com- 
mittee's work  or  of  the  determination 
and  dedication  of  the  committee  to  carry 
out  effectively  its  assigned  mission. 
There  will  be  no  lessening  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  committee. 

A  rather  complete  picture  of  the  work 
of  the  committee  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress can  be  obtained  by  referring  to 
the  various  recommendatloxis  set  forth 
in  the  committee's  final  report,  which 
was  distributed  on  January  3  of  this 
year.  This  final  report  will  show  that 
the  committee  submitted  to  the  House 
37  individual  recommendations  covering 
small  business  problems  in  about  a  dozen 
different  fields  of  economic  activity.  To 
be  specific,  the  recommendations  dealt 
with  small  business  problems  associated 
with  antitrust,  taxation,  distribution,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Govern- 
ment procurement,  foreign  trade,  tele- 
vision, urban  renewal,  area  redevelop- 
ment, and  the  aluminum  industry. 

In  order  that  the  Members  may  have 
more  detailed  information  about  these 
recommendations,  there  is  reprinted  be- 
low that  chapter  of  the  committee's 
final  report  which  describes  and  explains 
each  of  the  committee's  37  conclusions 
and  recommendations : 

Chapter  XIX.  Conclusions  and 

Recommendations 

general 

"The  essence  of  the  American  economic 
system  of  private  enterprise  Is  free  competi- 
tion. Only  through  full  and  free  competi- 
tion can  free  markets,  free  entry  Into  busi- 
ness, and  opportunities  for  the  expression  and 
growth  of  personal  Initiative  and  Individual 
judgment  be  assured.  The  preservation  and 
expansion  of  such  competition  Is  basic  not 
only  to  the  economic  well-being  but  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  •    •    •  the  Govern- 


ment should  aid.  counsel,  assist,  and  protaiit 
insofar  as  possible,  the  Interests  erf  u^, 
business  concerns  in  order  to  preserveSJI, 
competitive  enterprise"  (Small  Business  aU* 
of  1958).  ^ 

At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  durln* 
the  opening  days  of  the  87th  Congress  S* 
House  Small  Business  Committee  '  m! 
charged  with  the  duty  to  "conduct  atud^ 
and  investigations  of  the  ptroblems  of  im 
types  of  small  business."  »  Since  that  tiine 
the  committee  has  sought  out  and  examined 
the  problems  of  the  smaU  business  sector  oC 
the  national  economy.  Investigation  tut 
likewise  been  made  of  those  situations  atui 
conditions  appearing  to  be  prejudicial  or 
detrimental  to  small  business. 

Small  business  continues  to  suffer  from  t 
manifold  complex  of  discriminations,  in. 
equities  in  the  Federal  tax  structiire.  nl 
though  lessened  to  a  degree  by  legislation 
adopted  during  the  87th  Congress,  continue 
to  impair  the  growth  of  small  businesses 
Adequate  financing  at  reasonable  rates  oi 
Interest  Is  not  sufficiently  available  from 
conventional  sources.  Government  procure- 
ment  practices  have  not  fully  achieved  the 
objective  of  awarding  to  the  small  businesi 
sector  that  proportion  of  contracts  justified 
by  its  capabilities.  Research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  In  particular,  continue  to 
be  awarded  almost  exclusively  to  larger  con- 
cerns. The  trend  toward  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic concentration  is  accelerating.  Unfair 
and  monopolistic  practices  continue  to  be 
employed  by  large  corporations.  Deficien- 
cies In  the  antitrust  statutes  often  prevent 
effective  protection  of  the  public  Interest. 

The  Nation's  small  businesses  cannot 
permanently  survive  these  dlscrlmlnatloni, 
nor — without  the  required  assistance— can 
they  fully  utilize  the  opportunities  Inherent 
In  our  Nation's  continuing  growth.  New 
problems  lie  ahead. 

America's  Increasing  participation  In  In- 
ternational trade  presents  both  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity,  particularly  to  the 
small  business  community.  Rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  In  our  cities,  snaaller  towM. 
and  rural  areas  pose  serious  problems  for 
the  small  businessman. 

America  cannot  fully  prosper  without  a 
vigorous  and  expanding  small  business  com- 
munity. If  the  strengths  accruing  to  our 
Nation  and  Its  economic  system  from  thli 
source  are  to  be  retained  for  posterity, 
action  Is  Imperative. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslneei 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  beUeving 
that  the  Congress  shares  Its  concern  with  the 
problems  of  small  business,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing as  Its  recommendations,  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Members  and  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

ANTITRUST    AND    TRADE    REGULATION 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices 
or  at  prices  below  cost  constitute  an  unfair 
act  or  practice  and  are  violative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  and  that  such 
acts  and  practices  would  be  subject  to  pri- 
vate litigation  for  damages  by  small  bml- 
ness  firms  injured  thereby. 

This  recommendation  expresses  the  intent 
and  piirpose  of  HM.  127,  which  was  intro- 
duced on  January  3,  1961,  by  Representative 
Wright  Patman.  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  A  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  also  Introduced 
Identical  measures. 

The  purpose  of  these  bills  Is  to  prohibit 
by  Federal  law  certain  discriminations  la 
price  which  also  Involve  sales  at  unreasonably 
low  prices.  Including  those  at  levels  below 
cost.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  adding 
a  new  section  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 


H.  Res.  46,  87th  Cong..  Ist  sess. 
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intiB  Is  f^  recommendation  which  has  been 
made  by  this  committee  In  prior  Congreases, 
^^Ij^lation  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
^^tJto  been  introduced  in  past  Congresses. 
<nie  necessity  for  prompt  action  becomes  in- 
^jjgingly  virgent.  Daily,  the  committee  re- 
MlTW  letters  from  small  businessmen  who 
are  receiving  serious  injury  from  below-cost 
ggOiDg  carried  on  by  large  concerns  for  the 
gganu  purpose  of  eliminating  competition, 
■nie  unreasonably  low  prices  dealt  with  here 
^  not  benefit  consimsers.  Rather,  leading 
aa  tbey  inevitably  do  to  the  elimination  of 
eompetition,  the  predictable  result  of  this 
prvdatory  practice  is  ultimate  higher  costs 
to  the  consumer. 

gxtenslve  hearings  and  Investigations  dur- 
Uig  the  87th  and  prior  Congresses  have  con- 
clusively established  that  small  businesses 
fognged  in  a  variety  of  Industries  throughout 
tlM  country  are  receiving  irreparable  Injury 
from  this  form  of  vmfair  competition.  The 
Umlted  financial  resources  of  the  small  busi- 
nflgnmp"  do  not  permit  him  to  successfully 
combat  this  practice.  Since  the  problem  is 
national  in  scope,  small  business  has  no  re- 
course other  than  seeking  relief  through  ap- 
propriate legislation  by  the  Congress. 

During  the  87th  Congress,  the  demand  for 
action  continued  to  grow.  As  pointed  out  by 
cnalrman  Patman  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce : 

"On  July  18,  1961,  representatives  of  sev- 
eral bimdred  thousand  persons  and  of  many 
ttiousands  of  small  business  firms  conferred 
with  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  at 
the  White  House  and  petitioned  for  early 
favorable  consideration  of  legislation  de- 
ilgned  to  help  small  business. 

"Specifically,  the  President  was  urged  to 
gupport  legislative  proposals  which  would 
curb  predatory  pricing  practices  destructive 
c/ small  business,  and  other  legislation  which 
wotild  empower  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
ilon  to  issue  temporary  cease  and  desist 
orders  pending  completion  of  litigation, 
when  required  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
eat." 

present  law  is  inadequate 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
on  January  20,  1958.  by  a  5-to-4  decision, 
held  that  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  is  not  a  part  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  and  therefore  is  not  available  for  pro- 
ceedings by  persons  Injured  as  a  result  of 
actions  forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Court  so  held  in  the  cases  of  Nashville  Milk 
Company  v.  Carnation  Company  and  Safe- 
way Stores.  Inc.  v.  Vance  (355  U.S.  373  and 
S«9).  The  ruling  by  the  Court  In  these 
caaee  means  that,  under  existing  law,  small 
and  Independent  business  concerns  are  not 
permitted  to  use  section  3  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  In  proceedings  against  unlawful 
telling  at  unreasonably  low  prices — even 
though  those  practices  result  In  the  creation 
of  monopoly. 

Chairman  Patman.  in  his  testimony,  ex- 
pressed the  necessity  for  legislative  action  in 
this  manner : 

"At  the  Federal  level,  what  can  be  expected 
under  existing  provisions  of  other  laws  to 
help  protect  small  business  firms  from  the 
ravages  and  the  devastation  visited  upon 
them  as  a  result  of  these  predatory  pricing 
practices  of  large,  multiple-market  operators 
in  selecting  first  one  area  and  then  another 
In  which  to  sell  at  prices  below  cost  until  all 
competition  In  each  of  such  areas  is  elimi- 
nated? At  one  time  there  was  hope  that 
«ectlon  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  could  be  relied  upon  for  help  In  that 
respect.  However,  largely  because  a  Federal 
court  In  1919.  in  the  case  of  Sears.  Roebuck 
*  Co.  V.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  258  F. 
307,  held  that  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  was  not  applicable  to  sales 
»t  prices  below  cost,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
tDlsslon  has  since  been  reluctant  to  attack 
we  I»actlce    unless    it    was    shown    to    b« 


coupled  with  an  Intent  to  destroy  competi- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  Oonomission  now 
considers  that  the  application  of  that  law  to 
predatory  i»-lcing  practices  would  require  a 
standard  of  proof  equivalent  to  a  showing  of 
criminal  Intent  to  destroy  competition.  The 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
do  not  consider  that,  under  the  existing  law, 
they  are  empowered  to  proceed  against  the 
practice  of  felling  at  prices  below  cost  simply 
Uf>on  a  showing  that  the  effects  and  results 
are  substantial  lessening  of  ocwnp>etltlon  and 
tendency  to  create  monopoly. 

"The  States  have  Uled  to  deal  with  this 
problem;  many  of  the  States  have  enacted 
legislation  to  combat  this  practice  of  selling 
at  prices  below  cost.  The  courts  have  up- 
held the  State  laws,  but.  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  any  State  does  not  reach  beyond 
the  State  line,  it  can  have  no  application  to 
transactions  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
need  for  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject 
to  fill  this  void  is  most  obvious." 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize and  empower  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  enter  tempoiary  cease  and 
desist  orders  to  provide  temporary  Injunc- 
tive relief  pending  the  issuance  of  final 
orders  in  protracted  litigation. 

On  August  21.  1961,  Representative  Tom 
Steed.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  chairman 
of  Subconunittee  No.  4,  Introduced  HH. 
8830,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders  to  pre- 
vent certain  acts  and  practices  pending  com- 
pletion of  Federal  Trade  Commission  pro- 
ceedings. 

Early  in  the  87th  Congress  Representative 
Steed  had  Introduced  a  somewhat  similar 
bill,  H.R.  1233.  A  number  of  other  Members 
of  the  House  also  proposed  similar  legisla- 
tion. Representative  Wright  Patman, 
chairman  of  the  full  committee;  Representa- 
tive Joe  L.  Evins,  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1;  Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  5;  and  others 
sponsored  legislation  to  empower  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  issue  temporary 
cease  and  desist  orders. 

Specifically,  the  purpose  of  these  measures 
Is  to  amend  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  UJS.C.  46)  by  adding  a 
new  subsection.  Under  its  provisions,  if  the 
Commission  concludes  that  a  prima  facie 
showing  has  been  made  that  It  would  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  issue  a  temporary  cease 
and  desist  order  in  a  proceeding,  and  the 
respondent  to  whom  the  complaint  has  been 
directed  has  not  shown  why  such  temporary 
order  should  not  be  issued,  then  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  issue  such 
temporary  cease  and  desist  order. 

These  bills  provide  adequate  safeguards. 
Before  any  temporary  cease  and  desist  order 
is  Issued,  the  respondent  must  be  given 
ample  notice  to  appear  and  object  to  the 
issuance  of  the  order.  It  is  also  incimnbent 
upon  the  Commission  to  show  that  the  pro- 
posed order  would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
In  addition,  any  such  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  subject  to  judicial  appeal. 

Too  frequently,  inordinate  delays  have 
characterized  the  dispKWitlon  of  proceedings 
before  regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Decisions  are 
sometimes  delayed  for  periods  ranging  from 
6  to  10  years.  Under  existing  law.  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  the  power  to  halt  the 
practices  complained  of  prior  to  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  case.  In  the  meantime,  the 
small  business  which  originally  filed  the 
complaint  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 

3.  It  la  recommended  that  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1961  be  amended  to 
strengthen  Independent  competition  in  the 
sale  of  meat  and  meat  products  by  making  It 
unlawful  for  packers  and  retailers  to  inte- 
grate their  functions  In  the  processing  and 
the  marketing  of  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 


ucts in  excess  of  an  aggregate  annual  vol- 
ume where  competition  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  integration  of  such  functions. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  meatpacking  de- 
cree of  1920,  the  principle  has  been  well 
established  that  the  large  packers  may  not 
vertically  integrate  "downward"  Into  retail- 
ing. The  provisions  of  this  decree  have 
served  the  public  Interest  well  in  cxirblng 
tills  threat  to  competitive  markets.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  large  retail  food  chain- 
stores  have  been  integrating  "upward"  into 
the  feeding,  slaughtering,  and  preparing  of 
livestock.  Many  small,  independent  busi- 
nesses are  being  destroyed  in  this  process. 

Representative  James  Roosevelt,  chairman 
of  Subcommittee  No.  6,  Introduced  BR. 
10392  to  protect  these  small  biislnesses  by 
preventing  further  Integration  of  the  func- 
tions of  packers  and  retailers. 

Testimony  adduced  at  hearings  and  con- 
tinuing Investigations  have  fvUly  established 
the  necessity  for  this  legislation.  Large 
packing  concerns  continue  to  strain  for  re- 
clslon  of  the  1920  decree:  the  giant  food 
chains  continue  to  enlarge  their  slatightering 
operations.  The  independent  meatpacker 
is  caught  In  a  plncer  between  the  two. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  be  amended  to  pro- 
hibit vertical  integration  in  the  food  indus- 
try where  the  integration  of  the  functions  of 
processing,  wholesaling,  and  retailing  of 
food  would  have  the  effect  of  substantially 
lessening  competition  or  tending  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  hearings  held  dur- 
ing the  86th  Congress  and  continuing  Invea- 
tigations  during  the  87th  Congress  respecting 
small  business  problems  in  food  distribution. 
It  was  found — 

(1)  That  the  10  largest  chain  food  stores 
in  this  country  account  for  almost  30  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  food  sales;  and 

(2)  That  the  three  largest  chain  food 
stores  In  this  country  account  for  approxi- 
mately 47  percent  of  the  total  of  all  chain 
foodstore  sales; 

(3)  That  there  is  evidence  that,  if  left  un- 
checked, a  decreasing  number  of  food  stores 
will  obtain  an  Increasing  share  of  the  market, 
and 

(4)  That  retail  chain  food  stores  have  so 
vertically  integrated  their  operations  that 
they  are  now  engaged  in  business  at  every 
stage — from  control  of  the  basic  foodstuff  or 
related  conunodlty,  through  its  manufacture, 
processing,  or  other  preparation,  to  its  retail 
sale  to  the  consumer,  and 

(5)  That,  as  a  result  of  this  vertical  inte- 
gration, many  independent  operators  of  busi- 
nesses at  all  levels  of  the  food  industry  have 
been  eliminated. 

The  committee  feels  that,  as  shown  by 
these  facts,  vertical  integration  of  the  food 
industry  is  developing  at  a  rate  destructive 
to  free  competition.  To  permit  this  develop- 
ment to  continue  unchecked  would  be  to 
deny  the  economic  principles  upon  which 
the  antitrust  laws  are  based. 

This  measure  will  make  It  unlawful  and 
an  unfair  act  and  practice  in  commerce  with- 
in the  meimlng  of  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  for  any  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the 
retail  sale  of  merchandise  through  food  or 
grocery  stores,  in  or  affecting  commerce,  to 
engage  in  the  manufacturing,  processing,  or 
preparation  of  any  food  or  related  merchan- 
dise for  sale  through  food  or  grocery  stores. 
where  the  effect  of  the  integration  of  the 
retailing  of  such  merchandise  with  such 
manufacturing,  processing,  or  preparation 
may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monoj>oly  In  any  line 
of  commerce. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  provide  for  prenotification  of  pro- 
posed mergers  of  firms  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by 
giving  to  the  Federal  Trade  Conunisslon  and 
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to  tbe  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Jnstlce  notice  of  and  Information  om- 
eemlng  tbe  propoeed  mergers  before  they  are 
consommated. 

This  proposal  has  been  recommended  in 
prevkras  Oongreases  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Hearings  by  legUlatlTe  commit- 
tees and  the  reports  issued  to  both  the  House 
of  Repiesentatives  and  the  Senate  in  past 
Congresses  have  well  established  the  many 
reasons  why  enactment  of  this  proposal  is 
needed.  The  necessity  for  Its  enactment  has 
beeome  more  urgent  with  the  passage  of 
time.  The  recent  study  on  "Mergers  and  Su- 
pMtxmcentratlon"  by  this  committee  reveals 
the  extent  to  which  the  mergn*  movement 
has  Increased  industrial  concentration  in 
recent  years. 

6.  The  Depctftment  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  should  determine 
whether  contract  growing  of  poultry  is  di- 
minishing through  the  cooperative  and  vol- 
untary efforts  of  the  various  segments  of  the 
broiler  Industry.  If  it  is  found  that  the  prac- 
tice Is  not  diminishing,  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  actively  Investigate,  under  the  antl- 
tmat  laws,  the  l^ality  of  the  contract  grow- 
ing of  poultry. 

Xvery  effort  should  be  made  to  do  away 
with  contract  growing.  If  ix>sslble,  this 
shoxUd  be  attempted  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  various  segments  of  the  teoller 
Industry.  Farm  organizations  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  actively 
assist  such  voluntary  measures.  If  this 
proves  Impossibie.  however,  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  actively  investigate  the  legality  of 
contract  growing  imder  the  antitrust  laws. 

Under  section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act.  tying 
contracts,  full-line  forcing,  and  exclusive 
dealing  arrangements  are  illegal  if  they  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly.  Broiler -growing  contracts  con- 
tain provialons  similar  in  function  to  these 
prohibited  practices.  For  example,  requiring 
a  grower  to  patronise  a  particular  hatchery 
or  proceaaoT  could  be  said  to  approximate  a 
form  of  full-line  forcing  or  exclusive  dealing 
If  the  contractor  owns  either  of  the  busi- 
nesses. A  requirement  to  vise  only  a  desig- 
nated type  of  feed  and  chick  might  be  con- 
sidered a  tying  arrangement  or  full-line 
forcing.  Similarly,  restriction  on  the  use  of 
feed  by  a  grower  could  possibly  be  deemed 
an  Illegal  exclvislve  dealing  practice  under 
the  theory  of  Standard  Oil  of  California  v. 
United  States  (337  V3.  293  (1949)),  par- 
tlcuarly  since  there  appears  to  be  a  trend 
toward  greater  concentration  in  broiler-grow- 
ing operations.  Finally,  contract  growing 
might  be  foiuid  to  mn  afoul  of  section  5  of 
the  Federal  TYade  Commission  Act  where 
unfair  methods  of  competition  are  declared 
Invalid.  The  reasoning  enunciated  in  ^ed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  v.  Motion  Picture 
Advertising  Service  Co.  (344  U.8.  392  (1953) ) 
might  be  considered  applicable  here. 

(a)  The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  examine 
the  operations  of  food  chalnstores  to  ascer- 
tain whether  unlawful  buying  practices  of 
poxiltry  exist. 

7.  It  Is  recommended  that  more  personnel 
be  provided  for  the  Division  of  Discriminatory 
Practices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  such  other  branches  of  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  Restraint  as  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  may  deem  necessary. 

At  the  present  time  the  caseload  resulting 
frcxn  enfcMxement  of  the  Robinson -Pa tman 
Act  is  increasing  sharply.  Approximately  25 
lawyers  In  the  Division  of  Discriminatory 
Practices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are  presently  invested  with  the  responsibility 
for  enfcNTCing  this  bulwark  of  protection  for 
small  bmrincBs.  The  backlog  of  cases  is 
nearlng  unworkable  proportions.  If  the 
small  business  c<»nm\inlty  la  to  receive  ef- 
fective   and    needed    enforcement    of    the 
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Roblnson-Patman  Act,  additional  personnel 
must  be  supplied  fc«-  this  vital  task.  The 
other  areas  of  antlmonopoly  enforcement 
falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
oC  Ttade  Restraint,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, also  have  mounting  backlogs  of  cases. 
The  <4>prc^rlate  legislative  committee  should 
determine  whether  additional  personnel  are 
required  to  correct  this  situation.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  power  to  enter  tem- 
porary cease-and-desist  orders  as  recom- 
mended by  this  report  would  prove  of  im- 
measm-able  assistance  in  this  respect. 

8.  It  is  reconunended  that  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  88th  Congress  study  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  regarding  the  conduct  of  nego- 
tiations for  "consent  orders"  under  proceed- 
ings which  may  deny  Interested  or  aggrieved 
parties  timely  opportunities  to  review  the 
provisions  in  propoeed  "consent  orders"  and 
express  themselves  thereon. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  88th  Congress  study  the 
practices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  respect  to  agreeing  to 
the  entry  of  "consent  orders"  and  "consent 
decrees"  which  do  not  adequately  provide, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  small  business  and 
the  public  Interest,  the  injunctive  relief  In- 
dicated m  the  antlmonopoly  complaints, 
which  are  Intended  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
proposed  consent  agreements. 

(See  ch.  V  ot  this  report  for  a  discussion 
of  the  reasons  these  studies  would  be  in  the 
public  interest.) 

TAX  A  now 

It  is  recommended  that  during  the  88th 
Congress  any  program  of  general  tax  reform 
include  the  following: 

10.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  ix'ovide  a  program  of  tax  adjust- 
ment for  small  business  and  for  persons  en- 
gaged In  small  busines  by  allowing  as  a 
deduction  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
measured  by  the  additional  Investment  in 
such  trade  or  business  for  the  taxable  year 
not  to  exceed  $30,000  or  JO  percent  of  the 
net  income,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

This  plan  for  allowing  a  tax  adjustment 
for  small  business  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recommendation  in  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  Small  Business  Committee 
heretofore.  Also,  members  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  prior  Con- 
gresses have  introduced  bills  to  this  effect. 
A  tax  adjiistment  of  this  natvu-e  for  business 
is  essential  to  attain  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  necessary  for  an  expanding  national 
economy.  Small  business  firms  require  this 
tax  provision,  since  retained  earnings  are 
their  chief  source  of  funds  for  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion.  The  present  tax  law 
does  not  allow  siifllclent  earnings  to  be  re- 
tained for  this  purpose. 

11.  Examination  of  Public  Law  87-834  by 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee  and 
consideration  of  revisions  which  would  make 
it  more  applicable  to  small  business.  Its 
limitation  to  950,000  for  piirchase  of  used 
property  in  any  one  year  and  to  property 
with  a  useful  life  of  at  least  4  years  ex- 
cludes many  small  businessmen  from  the 
operation  of  the  7-p>ercent  Income  tax  credit 
offered  by  Public  Law  87-884. 

Amending  Public  Law  87-834  by  removing 
the  above  limitations  would  allow  many  ad- 
ditional small  businesses  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  this  provision  of  the  tax 
law. 

12.  An  examination  of  the  impact  of  excise 
taxes  on  small  business.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  Inequities  result- 
ing from  administrative  reversals  of  long- 
standing decisions  concerning  taxability  of 
specific  items. 

An  example  of  the  impact  this  can  have 
upon  a  small  business-dominated  industry  is 
the  recent  decision  concerning  the  taxability 


of  high  fidelity  radio  and  phonograph  »«•- 
ponenta.  ^•* 

IS.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Uite^ 
Revenue  Code  be  amended  to —  "^^ 

(a)  Permit  small  bualnees  Inveati^M 
oompanlee  to  set  up  reserves  for  kaaijS 
bad  debts  and  to  deduct  reaaon»bie  mSu 
tlons  to  such  reserve,  up  to  ao  percent  m^ 
SBIC's  investments  and  loans.  ^ 

(b)  Exempt  SBIC's  from  the  accunuUit- 
earnings  tax.  ^^ 

(c)  Provide  that  a  stockholder  in  n 
SBIC  shall  not  be  deemed  to  own  stook  in 
small  business  concern,  merely  becaasi  m 
the  equity  held  by  the  SBIC  of  which  hik 
a  stockholder.  This  would  exempt  aBtel 
from  the  personal  holding  company  ^^ 
because  of  such  stockownerahlp.  "™^« 

(d)  Allow  privately  owned  SBICi  u 
qualify  as  regulated  Investment  compuiT 
thus  enabUng  them  to  pass  through  nwS 
to  stockholders.  Publicly  owned  SS 
registered  with  the  SecurlUes  and  Kx(^bm 
Commission    already    enjoy    this    prlvaHi 

(e)  Allow  losses  sustained  on  any  erati 
securities  held  by  an  SBIC  to  be  sMttJ 
against  ordinary  income.  At  preeentiS 
law  grants  such  deductions  only  to  aeeort. 
ties  obtained  by  conversion  from  debentom 

(f)  Permit  a  small  corporation  with  n 
SBIC  as  a  shareholder  to  be  taxed  under  £ 
code  as  a  partnership. 

Small  business  investment  companies  ■» 
performing  a  vital  function  in  providing  i 
long-needed  source  of  long-term  and  eqSti 
capital  for  small  businesses.  These  proponj 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Oott 
would  remove  several  severe  hindrances  ia- 
posed  upon  them  by  our  present  tax  ]Mn. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  introdoert 
a  bill  in  the  87th  Congress  containing  tbae 
proposals. 

DISTKlBtmON 

14.  It  is  recommended  that  the  ttittA 
Trade  Commission  continue  to  m»i«t,|^ 
vigilance  in  injuring  that  dealer  aid  or  '^\m 
financial  assistance  from  petroleum  suppUsi 
to  retail  service  stations  is  administered  Ist 
manner  consistent  with  the  Intent  and  pur. 
pose  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  use  of  dealer  aid  by  petroleum  can- 
panles  has  long  l>een  a  matter  of  great  con- 
troversy. Of  late,  a  niunber  of  suppQn 
have  announced  their  abandonment  of  tht 
practice.  In  some  cases  the  policy  of  m^i^ 
dealer  aid  has  been  reinstated  and.  la  4t 
least  one  Instance,  later  reabandoned.  It  k 
clear  that,  improperly  vised,  dealer  aid  csa  ht 
a  particularly  vicious  form  of  discriminsteiT 
practice.  A  study  In  depth  Is  needed  to  •■ 
tablish  the  nature,  effect,  and  ImplicatkM 
of  dealer  aid,  and  whether  its  use  should  bi 
abandoned.  If  use  of  this  device  is  to  bi 
continued.  Its  proper  usage  must  be  rt««iiM< 

15.  It  is  recommended  that,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  only  limited  attention  cauU 
be  given  to  the  supplier-dealer  relatioosUp 
within  the  petroleum  industry  during  ttw 
87th  Congress,  and,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
certain  undesirable  practices  were  diioot- 
ered.  continued  attention  be  paid  to  thsKo- 
nomic  relationship  between  petroleum  com- 
panies and  service  station  operators  durlnc 
the  88th  Congress,  in  order  to  determlot 
whether  petroleum  companies  are  refralnli^ 
from  abuses  of  the  power  inherent  in  thetr 
dual  role  of  landlord  and  supplier,  or  wheth« 
further  corrective  legislative  action  is  neoe»- 
sary  to  equate  the  rights  of  the  dealers  with 
those  of  the  suppliers. 

16.  It  is  recommended  that  the  SmsU 
Business  Committee,  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, hold  hearingg  to  consider  tbe  impact 
upon  independent  retailers  of  the  present!; 
growing  system  of  dual  distribution  )if 
manufacturers  of  rubber  tires  and  (AMm 
conamoditles. 

The  ctxnmittee  should  also  coosid* 
whether  the  present  antitrust  laws  proMk 
adequate  protection  for  Knall,  ind^uiKft 
retailers  and  the  consuming  public  from  the 
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wfects  of  dual  distribution.  Unless  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  is  made  respecting  dual  dis- 
tribution practices,  it  appears  likely  that 
further  Inroads  will  be  made  into  a  sphere 
nf  activity  heretofore  conducted  almost  ex- 
clusively by  small  businesses. 

17.  The  conamlttee  recommends  that  leg- 
Ulstion  be  promptly  considered  by  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committee  which  will 
prevent  the  encumbrance  of  basic  lease/ 
leaseback  agreements  or  similar  devices  made 
to  petroleum  Jobbers  and  dealers  with  con- 
Htlona  which  are  burdensome  and  unneces- 
gjry  from  the  standpoint  of  adequately 
g^jjranteelng  loans  made  by  lending  insti- 
tutions. 

In  addition,  petroleum  suppliers  should 
give  Immediate  and  serious  consideration  to 
the  elimination  of  these  objectionable  con- 
ditions in  order  to  forestall,  wherever  poe- 
ilble,  the  Imposition  of  legislative  action. 

In  the  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Distribution  in  this  final  re- 
port there  apjjears  in  recommendation  No. 
1  a  complete  listing  of  the  specific  provisions 
referred  to  above. 

SMALL  BtTSUIESS   ADMINISTRATION 

18.  It  is  recommended  that  during  the 
88th  Congress  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  promptly  consider  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  for  SBA  guarantee  of 
rentals  due  under  certain  leases  of  reality  to 
nnall  businessmen.  Timely  passage  of  this 
measure  could  do  much  toward  making  avall- 
ftble  desirable  space  to  small  businessmen. 

In  most  American  cities  tbe  last  decade 
has  seen  both  a  renewal  of  many  portions  of 
the  downtown  areas  and  an  exodus  to  sub- 
urbia. Many  small  businessmen  have  been 
forced  to  move  because  of  highway  construc- 
tion or  other  renewal  activity.  Others  have 
found  that  the  location  they  occupy  Is  no 
longer  desirable. 

Most  of  the  better  commercial  realty  Is 
rented  on  a  long-term  basis.  The  owners 
are  often  reluctant  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  with  small  retailers  be- 
cause they  lack  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  such  enterprises  and  question  their  ca- 
pacity to  meet  their  obligations  over  a  sus- 
tained period  of  time.  Lessors  therefore  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  large  companies  enjoying 
high  credit  ratings.  Where  such  tenants  are 
available,  applications  from  small  retailers 
are  not  likely  to  be  accepted. 

This  problem  has  been  greatly  magnified 
In  recent  years  by  the  vast  construction  ac- 
tivities which  are  transforming  the  down- 
town areas  of  most  cities  and  are  expanding 
the  commercial  activities  of  their  suburbs. 
The  store  facilities  available  in  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  new  ofBce  buildings, 
apartment  hotises,  and  shopping  centers  rep- 
resent prime  space  for  retaUers.  The  Im- 
portance of  such  space  to  the  future  of  small 
retaUers  needs  no  emphasis. 

Many  small  retaUers  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  desirable  premises  have  been  turned 
away.  The  evidence  further  Indicates  that 
In  such  cases  the  reluctance  of  the  owner  to 
grant  a  lease  to  a  small  retailer  may  be  over- 
come by  assvirance,  from  a  third  party  whose 
credit  Is  acceptable,  that  rentals  due  under 
the  lease  will  be  paid.  Since  such  assurance 
cannot  normally  be  obtained  from  private 
sources,  the  need  for  Government  action  Is 
clear. 

19  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  undertake  to  carry  out 
the  duty  delegated  to  it  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  as  amended,  "to  assist  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  re- 
search and  development  performed  under 
Goternment  contract  or  at  Government  ex- 
penses." An  appropriation  in  such  amount 
as  la  necessary  should  be  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

Each  year  billions  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
research  and  development  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.     The  practical  know-how  and 


technical  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  public 
property.  Small  businesses  lack  the  re- 
sources required  to  carry  on  independent 
programs   of   research   and   development. 

No  greater  contribution  could  be  made  to 
the  future  of  small  businesses  than  to  make 
available  to  them  In  usable,  nontechnical 
form  the  fruits  of  the  Federal  Government's 
extensive  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. While  not  all  the  Information  derived 
from  this  source  would  be  useful  to  small 
businesses — some  of  it  is  classified  for  secu- 
rity purposes — there  remains  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation which  could  be  of  vital  assistance 
to  them  This  Is  an  opportunity  to  make 
available  to  all  segments  of  our  economy  the 
same  access  to  the  new  technology  now 
enjoyed  only  by  the  largest  firms.  Our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  Increase  of  knowl- 
edge through  research  Is  unmatched  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance that  the  results  of  this  quest  be 
given  to  all  our  people — to  enrich  their  lives, 
strengthen  our  economy,  and  Increase  our 
rate  of   technological    progress. 

20.  It  is  recommended  that  action  be  taken 
by  the  appropriate  legislative  committee,  at 
such  time  as  final  figures  are  developed  and 
submitted  by  the  SBA,  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  revolving  fund 
to  meet  the  expanding  operations  and  func- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

21.  In  order  to  provide  the  public  with  a 
clear  indication  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government,  rather  than  a  State  or 
private  organization.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  name  of  the  agency  be  changed  to  the 
Federal  Small  Business  Administration. 

22.  It  Is  recommended  that,  as  a  safeguard 
against  criminal  fraud  resulting  in  the  dis- 
posal or  removal  of  property  mortgaged  to 
the  SBA,  criminal  penalties  be  enacted 
comparable  to  those  presently  governing  in 
the  case  of  the  farm  credit  agencies  (18 
U.S.C.    658). 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
complied  an  enviable  record  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  lending  programs.  However, 
existing  laws  do  not  contain  penal  provisions 
concerning  fraud  on  the  part  of  mortgagors. 
This  safeguard  would  give  additional  pro- 
tection against  fraudulent  practices. 

23.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  appropria- 
tion legislative  committee  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  legislation  similar  to  H.R.  13189. 
This  bill  would — 

( 1 )  Liberalize  compensations  of  Small 
Business  Administration  purchases  of  sub- 
ordinated debentures; 

(2)  Increase  the  period  during  which  an 
SBIC  can  negotiate  the  sale  of  such  deben- 
tures  to   SBA; 

(3)  Give  statutory  approval  to  SBA 
"standby"  guarantees  of  loans  made  by  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions  and  expand 
SBA's  lending  power   under  section  301: 

(4)  Liberalize  limitations  on  amounts  of 
Investments  in  or  loans  to  any  one  small 
business. 

These  proposed  amendments  would  give 
small  business  Investment  companies  lib- 
eralized means  for  obtaining  and  providing 
long-term  and  equity  capital  needed  for  ex- 
pansion of  existing  small  businesses  and  for- 
mation of  new  ones. 

GOVERNMENT    PROCUREMENT 

It   Is   recommended  that — 

24.  Major  research  and  development  pro- 
grams be  reviewed  constantly  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  brealdng  out,  from  the 
main  body  of  these  programs,  and  awarding 
to  small  businesses  component  parts  which 
are  within  their  capabilities. 

25.  The  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  make  all  f>o6slble  advance 
Information  available  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  regarding  propoeed  research 


and  development  programs,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter may  locate  capable  small  business  firms 
and  alert  them  to  these  opportunities. 

A  prevalent  practice  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  to  request  proposals  for 
research  and  development  only  from  a  very 
few  firms,  frequently  only  from  those  who 
have  performed  similar  work.  The  synopsis 
of  the  propoeed  procurement,  if  published  at 
all,  often  recites  only  that  the  contract  Is 
being  awarded  to  a  specified  firm  or,  at  most. 
that  competition  is  limited  to  named  firms. 
This  practice  sharply  confines  the  awarding 
of  research  and  development  contracts;  it 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  degree  compati- 
ble with  national  security.  Full  Informa- 
tion concerning  pending  research  and  de- 
velopment awards  should  be  made  available, 
whenever  possible,  to  all  segments  of  our 
economy. 

26.  The  military  construction  set-aside  pro- 
gram t>e  continued  and  efforts  be  made  to 
more  fully  utilize  the  capabilities  of  small 
contractors. 

27.  Adequate  procedures  and  proper  forums 
be  developed  to  enable  the  small  business 
suljcontractor  of  Government  procurement 
to  promptly  settle  claims  arising  from  the 
performance  or  termination  of  his  subcon- 
tract. The  small  business  subcontractor 
must  have  direct  access  to  a  proper  fortun 
lor  prompt  action  on  his  claim.  Time-con- 
suming litigation  or  reliance  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  prime  contractor  to  present 
his  claim  to  the  Government  are  the  only 
means  of  redress  presently  available.  Both 
have  proven  Inadequate  for  securing  prompt 
relief. 

28.  The  Select  Conunittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness dvirlng  the  88th  Congress  conduct  an 
extensive  study,  including  the  holding  of 
hearings,  concerning  the  procurement  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  ascertaining  why  small 
business  continues  to  receive  less  than  an 
equitable  stiare  of  prime  awards  and  sub- 
contracts In  many  areas  of  procurement. 
Ways  also  should  be  found  to  Increase  the 
presently  Inadequate  proportion  of  research 
and  development  contracts  awarded  to  small 
business. 

While  some  Improvement  has  occurred,  the 
small  business  sector  continues  to  receive 
too  small  a  share  of  procurement  awards, 
particularly  from  the  armed  services.  This 
not  only  constitutes  an  inequity,  It  also  adds 
Impetus  to  existing  trends  toward  Industrial 
concentration.  Additionally,  failure  to  fully 
utilize  the  productive  potential  of  small  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities  weakens 
both  our   economy  and  our  defense   effort. 

FOREIGN    TRADE 

29  It  is  recommended  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  during  the  88th 
Congress  investigate  and  study  the  effect  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  upon  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

The  expansion  of  American  participation 
In  International  trade  will  produce  both  the 
challenge  of  new  competition  for  domestic 
markets  and  the  opportunity  to  obtain  new 
foreign  markets.  Our  entire  economy  will  be 
profoundly  affected  by  the  degree  to  which 
this  challenge  Is  met,  the  measure  to  which 
this  opportunity  Is  seized.  Each  will  require 
a  vigorous  response  by  Individual  small  busi- 
nesses. As  International  trade  Increases.  It 
is  imperative  that  adequate  information  and 
appropriate  programs  of  assistance  are  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  small  business  sector. 

30.  It  is  recommended  that  not  less  than 
$15  million  be  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  loans  to  be  made  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  Public  Law  87-650  to  business 
firms  injured  by  changed  economic  condi- 
tions resulting  from  tariff  agreements  nego- 
tiated with  foreign  nations  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
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It  la  Impossible  to  foresee  precisely  which 
Industries  may  suffer  temporary  economic  in- 
Jury  from  our  increasing  participation  in  in- 
ternAtknua  trade.  It  Is  ecpially  difficult  to 
prttUet  ttw  exact  amounts  needed  for  this 
lending  program.  However,  studies  Indicate 
that  it  would  be  Imprudent  to  have  leas  than 
the  amount  above  reconunended  available 
and  designated  for  this  purpose.  If  such 
funds  are  not  available  when  needed,  busi- 
iMMea  might  be  permanently  Injured  or  even 
fail,  from  causes  which,  with  timely  assist- 
ance, would  have  been  only  temporary  in 
nature. 

TZLXVmOM 

31.  It  is  recommended  that  during  the  88th 
Congress  the  Small  Business  Committee  con- 
duct further  hearings  concerning  current 
time-selling  practices  by  networks  and  broad- 
casting stations  to  determine  whether  small 
Iniitneasmen  are  being  denied  adequate  op- 
portunities to  promote  their  products  by 
televlBton  advertising. 

Hearings  were  held  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress which  indicated  that  there  Is  evidence 
that  small  businesses  do  not  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  desirable  television  time  for  adver- 
tising their  goods  and  services.  To  this  end. 
the  committee  believes  that  a  comprehensive 
survey  <rf  ciurent  time-selling  practices  by 
Individual  stations.  Independent  as  well  as 
affiliated,  should  be  made.  Opportunity  to 
be  heard  should  be  afforded  to  network  or- 
ganizations, station  alBllates,  broadcasters  as- 
sociations. Independent  TV  stations.  Inde- 
pendent programing  sources,  officials  of  regu- 
latory agencies  and  departments,  and  others 
desiring  to  participate  and  contribute  to  the 
study  of  this  problem  by  the  Congress. 
Through  such  hearings,  it  could  be  deter- 
mined whether  there  Is  anything  that  can 
be  done  within  the  framework  of  existing 
laws  and  regidatlons  to  afford  relief  from 
the  problems  encountered  by  small  business 
which  have  been  outlined  in  this  report,  and 
whether  further  legislative  recommendations 
should  be  made  in  order  to  enable  small 
business  firms  to  participate  in  this  form 
of  advertising.  In  this  way,  the  committee 
is  confident  that  a  substantial  contribution 
can  be  made  to  the  economic  health  and 
growth  of  small  business. 

UaBAN   KENCWAL 

33.  It  Is  recommended  that  during  the 
88th  Congreu  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
BualnssB  hold  hearings  and  conduct  such 
other  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  analyze 
the  problems  of  small  business  in  urban 
areas.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  those 
problnns  thAt  arise  from  url>an  renewal,  from 
nelghbcn-hood  bUght,  and  the  population 
shift  from  "core  city"  areas  to  the  suburbs. 

Increasingly,  new  problems  for  small  busi- 
nessmen are  arising  in  conjimctlon  with 
the  changes  taking  place  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Frequently,  because  existing  pro- 
8fam«such  as  those  adnUnlstercd  by  SBA 
and  FFHA  were  not  fashioned  to  cope  with 
these  problems,  many  firms  find  themselves 
excluded  from  loans  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  necesary  for  their  stirvlval.  Any 
program  is  helpful  only  to  the  degree  that 
it  relates  to  the  current  needs  of  those  it  Is 
designed  to  assist.  A  reappraisal  of  the 
current  problems  of  urban  small  businesses 
Is  urgently  required  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining ways  In  which  present  forms  of 
assistance  may  be  altered  to  provide  more 
effective  assistance. 

ASZA    KZOXVELOPMENT 

33.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, study  the  problems  of  smaU  business 
In  economically  distressed  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  methods  and  techniques  by 
which  assistance  to  small  business  may  be 
better  used  In  buUdlng  the  local  economy  of 
these  areas  in  conjunction  with  such  pro- 
grams as  that  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration. 


Areas  suffering  persistent  economic  dis- 
tress need  new  bxislneas,  new  Industry,  new 
payrolls.  Not  all  these  regions  can  expect 
plants  to  be  opened  by  large  firms.  New 
growth  is  more  often  based  on  the  entry  of 
smaUer  firms  Into  the  area  economy.  The 
most  certain  road  to  stable  growth  is 
through  the  establishment  and  expansion 
Of  small  businesses. 

ALUMINUM 

34.  It  is  reconunended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  continue  to  examine  all 
mergers  and  acquisitions  in  the  alxuninum 
industry  with  partlc\ilar  reference  to  the 
acquisition  by  primary  aluminum  producers 
of  aluminum  fabricators,  and  when  war- 
ranted under  law,  to  institute  appropriate 
action. 

35.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  continue  its  surveillance 
of  the  aluminum  scrap  export  market,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  availability  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  aluminum 
scrap,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
need  to  impose  controls  under  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

36.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal 
IVade  Commission  continue  to  investigate 
the  arrangements  Involving  the  sale  of  mol- 
ten aluminum  by  primary  producers  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  such  sales 
result  in  discriminatory  price  differentials, 
and  take  such  action  as  may  be  indicated. 

37.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  continue  to  study  the 
effect  on  competition  of  the  acquisition  by 
integrated  alimiinum  producers  of  alumi- 
num fabricators:  all  other  acquisitions,  hori- 
zontal or  vertical,  in  the  industry;  and  take 
such  action  as  may  be  indicated. 
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SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  CON- 
STXTUnONALITy  OF  ROBINSON- 
PATMAN  ACT— AS  AN  AMENDMENT 
TO  OUR  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BvinsJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  Supreme  Court  made  it 
clear  that  sales  of  milk  below  cost  by  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Co.,  if  made 
with  intent  to  injure  a  competitor,  may 
be  illegal  and  violate  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  In  so  ruling,  the 
Court  sustained  the  legal  sufficiency  of 
an  indictment  which  charged  the  giant 
Sealtest  dairy  organization  with  the  sale 
of  milk  at  imreasonably  low  prices  in  a 
number  of  mldwestem  markets. 

In  contesting  the  indictment,  attor- 
neys for  the  Sealtest  organization  argued 
that  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  which  prohibits  sales  below  cost 
with  intent  to  injure  competition,  was 
unconstitutional  because  the  language 
was  vague  and  uncertain.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  by  a  «-to-3  decision, 
found  little  difficulty  in  overruling  this 
argument.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
the  statute  provided  the  Sealtest  Co.  with 
understandable  warning  of  the  nature  of 
the  charges  and  afTorded  Sealtest  ample 
opportunity  to  defend  itself  against  these 
charges. 

The  decision  is  of  great  importance 
and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  cases  in  the  field  of  antitrust  law. 


Up  until  recently,  very  few  indlcttti**. 
under  this  parUcular  secUon  ot^ 
Robinson-Patman  Act  had  been  musS 
or  obtained,  but  it  would  now  auSS* 
that  additional  numbers  of  these  ^H! 
can  be  expected.  It  can  also  be  exD^Mi 
that  this  ruUng  of  the  Supreme  ^S 
will  reduce  the  prevalence  of  discrlmw 
tory  below-cost  pricing  which  has  prorS 
to  be  so  injurious  to  small  business  coo 
earns  throughout  the  country.  ' 

Prior  to  the  time  the  Natioiml  Dain 
Products  Corp.  was  indicted,  a  Howe 
Small  Business  Subcommittee,  underS 
chairmanship  of  our  colleague  Hon 
Tom  Steed,  of  Oklahoma,  held  a  seilai 
of  hearings  on  this  subject  in  and  around 
Kansas  City.  It  appeared  to  the  caj. 
mittee  that  small  business  dairies  in  thji 
region  were  being  driven  out  of  businMi 
because  of  destructive  discriminatoiy 
pricing  policies  then  being  applied^ 
some  of  the  giant  dairy  organizations 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings  Con- 
gressman Steed  uncovered  facts  disclo*! 
ing  that  Sealtest  and  other  large  dalriei 
were  selling  a  half  gallon  of  milk  to  re. 
tailers  in  Mexico,  Mo.,  for  6  cents,  a 
third  generation  family  owned  home- 
town small  business  dairy  was  forced  to 
close  its  doors.  Copies  of  the  tranacrlpt 
of  the  testimony  developed  by  the  tab. 
committee  were  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  one  of  the 
counts  in  the  Sealtest  indictment  cor- 
ered  Sealtest's  practices  in  Mexico,  Mo. 

The  House  Small  Business  Subcoia, 
mittee,  again  under  the  chairmanship 
of  our  colleague.  Tom  Steed,  developed 
additional  testimony  regarding  the  sale 
of  milk  at  unreasonably  low  prices  is 
other  markets,  including,  for  instance. 
Topeka,  Kans.,  where  a  half  gallon  d 
milk  was  sold  for  a  price  of  14  oenti. 
Other  testimony  received  by  the  subcooi. 
mittee  was  to  the  effect  that  Sealt«t 
was  absorbing  losses  incurred  by  its  <&». 
tributor  in  offering  milk  at  below-cort 
prices  in  certain  other  markets.  Prior 
to  the  Sealtest  indictment,  all  of  this  ui 
other  evidence  also  was  transmitted  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  consider*, 
tion  and  action. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  Bom 
that  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  merely  one  of  the  many  develoiHneDti 
that  attest  to  the  constructive  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  House  Small  Businea 
Committee  in  behalf  of  small  businca 
enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in 
the  Sealtest  case  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States— No 

18. — CXttobek  Teem,  1962 
(United  States,  Appellant,  v.  National  Dairi 

Products  Corp.,  et  al.) 
(On  appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  Feb.  II, 
1963) 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court : 

This  case  Involves  the  question  of  whether 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  11 
U.S.C.  section  13a.  making  it  a  crime  to  leU 
goods  at  "unreasonably  low  prices  foe  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition  or  elimi- 
nating a  competitor,"  is  tmconstltutlonsUf 
vague  and  Indefinite  as  applied  to  sale* 
made    below  cost  with  such  purpose.    Ns- 
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u^joal  Dairy  and  Raymond  J.  Wise,  a  vice 
'*~^jj^*  and  director,  upon  being  charged. 
«tsr  all*-  **^  violating  section  3  by  mak- 
^^alfls  below  cost  for  the  purptjee  of  de- 
SoTtng  oompetltion.  moved  tor  dismissal  of 
S^Bobinson-Patman  Act  counts  of  the  In- 
jT^foiant  on  tbe  grounds  that  the  statute  la 
^^oiititutlonally  vague  and  indefinite. 
•^2|p[|(7ict  Court  granted  the  motion  and 
]g^Bnd  dismissal.  On  direct  appeal  under 
y^  Qrtxnlnal  Appeals  Act,  18  U.S.C.  section 
|.j3j^  ^re  noted  probable  Jurisdiction.  369 
Tj^BSS,  because  of  the  Importance  of  the 
itfue  In  the  administration  of  the  Bobln- 
lOO-Patman  Act.    We  have  concluded  that 

the  order  of  dismissal  was  error  and  there- 
(ar«  remand  the  case  for  trial. 
I 

National  Dairy  is  engaged  In  the  business 
af  purchasing,  processing,  distributing,  and 
wlllBg  milk  and  other  dairy  products 
throughout  the  United  States.  Through  its 
Qfocesslng  plant  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Na- 
tioaal  Dairy  has  for  the  past  several  years 
],Mn  in  competition  with  national  concerns 
^  various  local  dairies  In  the  Greater 
Kaans  City  area  and  the  surrounding  areas 
of  lff)n««m  and  Missouri.  In  the  Oreater 
y,nf  City  market  National  Dairy  dlstrlb- 
ntas  Its  products  directly,  but  cities  and 
to«Qj  in  the  Burroimdlng  Kansas  and  Mls- 
loiirl  areas  outside  this  market  are  served  by 
tndepMident  distributors  who  purchase  milk 
tnn  National  Daliry  and  resell  on  their  own 
icoount. 

The  Indictment  charged  violations  of  both 
tbt  Sherman  Act,  16  UB.C.  1,  and  the 
BoblDSon-Patmtui  Act  In  Kansas  City  and 
in  six  local  markets  and  in  the  adjacent 
uaa.^  The  Robinson-Patman  counts 
ebsrged  National  Dairy  and  Wise  with 
idling  mUk  in  those  markets  "at  \in- 
rauonsMy  low  prices  fc»-  the  purpose  of 
destroying  competition."  Further  specify- 
ing the  acts  complained  of.  the  indictment 
charged  National  Dairy  with  having  "uti- 
lised the  advantages  it  possesses  by  reason 
at  the  fact  that  it  operates  In  a  great  many 
different  geographical  localities  m  order  to 
finance  and  subsidize  a  price  wau-  against 
■ull  dairies  selling  milk  In  competition 
fltb  It.  by  intentionally  selling  mUk.  di- 
rectly or  to  a  distributor,  at  prices  below 
Kstt<»ial'B  cost."  In  five  of  the  markets  Na- 
tional Dairy's  pricing  practice  was  alleged 
to  have  resulted  In  "severe  financial  losses 
to  small  dairies."  and  In  two  others  the 
iffect  was  claimed  to  have  been  to  "ellml- 
Bste  oompetltion"  and  "drive  small  dairies 
tram"  the  nuu-ket. 

National  Dairy  and  Wise  moved  to  dismiss 
all  of  the  Robinson-Patman  counts  on  the 
grounds  that  the  statute^  provision,  "unrea- 
iQiisbly  low  prices,"  Is  so  vague  and  Indefinite 
aa  to  violate  the  due  process  requirenient 
of  the  fifth  amendment  and  an  Indict- 
ment based  on  this  provision  is  violative 
of  the  sixth  amendment  in  that  It  does  not 
adequately  apprise  them  of  the  charges.  Tbe 
diatrlct  court,  after  rendermg  an  oral  opin- 
ion holding  that  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  Is  unconstitutionally  vague  and 
Indefinite,  granted  the  motion  and  ordered 
(llignlasal  of  the  section  3  counts.  The  case 
came  here  on  direct  appeal  from  the  order 
of  dismissal. 


'  Seven  counts  of  the  15-count  Indictment 
cliarged  violations  of  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
Insoo-Patman  Act.  The  Sherman  Act  and 
Robinson-Patman  Act  counts  relate  to  the 
•sme  course  of  conduct. 

One  Robinson-Patman  count,  number 
Xni.  charges  Raymond  J.  Wise,  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  National,  with  author- 
ising National's  pricing  practice  and  order- 
^  Its  effectuation  in  the  Kansas  City 
market.  United  Statei  t.  Wite,  170  U3.  406 
(1982),  involves  two  Sherman  Act  counts  of 
™e  Indictment  which  named  Wise  as  a  de- 
fendant. 


National  Dairy  and  Wise  urge  that  sec- 
tion 3  is  to  be  tested  solely  "on  its  face" 
rather  than  as  appUed  to  the  conduct 
charged  In  the  Indictment,  i.e..  sales  below 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  oompet;!- 
tlon.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  greater  emphasis  on  the  latter,  con- 
tending that  whether  or  not  there  Is  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  in  all  of  Its 
possible  applications,  section  3  Is  plainly 
constitutional  In  its  application  to  the  con- 
duct alleged  In  the  mdlctment. 

It  is  true  that  a  statute  attacked  as  vague 
must  Initially  be  examined  "on  Its  face"  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  readily  discernible 
dividing  line  can  always  be  drawn,  with 
statutes  falling  neatly  Into  one  of  the  two 
categories  of  "valid"  or  "mvalld"  solely  on 
the  basis  of  such  an  examination. 

We  do  not  evaluate  section  3  In  the  ab- 
stract. 

"The  delicate  power  of  pronouncing  an 
act  of  Congress  unconstitutional  Is  not  to 
be  exercised  with  reference  to  hypothetical 
cases  •  •  •  (a)  limiting  construction  could 
be  given  to  the  statute  by  the  coiirt  respon- 
sible for  Its  construction  If  an  appUcatlon 
of  doubtful  constitutionality  were  •  •  •  pre- 
sented. We  might  add  that  appUcaUon  of 
this  rule  frees  the  Court  not  only  from  tui- 
necessary  pronouncement  on  constitutional 
Issues,  but  also  from  premature  Interpreta- 
tions of  statutes  In  areas  where  their  con- 
stitutional application  might  be  cloudy." 
United  States  v.  Raines,  362  U.S.  17  22 
(1960). 

The  strong  presumptive  vaUdlty  that  at- 
taches to  an  act  of  Congress  has  led  this 
Court  to  hold  many  times  that  statutes  are 
not  automatically  invalidated  as  vague  sim- 
ply because  difficulty  la  found  In  deter- 
mining whether  certain  marginal  offenses 
faU  within  their  language.  E.g.,  Jordan  v. 
DeGeorgt.  341  U.S.  223,  231  (1951),  and 
United  States  v.  PetHllo,  832  VB.  1,  7  (1947) . 
Indeed,  we  have  consistently  sought  an  Inter- 
pretation which  supports  the  oonstitutlon- 
aUty  of  legUlatlon.  E.g.,  United  States  ▼. 
Rumelp.  845  U.S.  41,  47  (1958);  CrovoeU  r. 
Benson,  388  U.S.  23,  83  (1»33);  see  Screvt  ▼. 
United  States,  335  U.8.  91  ( 1»45) . 

V(^d  for  vagueness  simply  means  that 
criminal  responalblUty  should  xkh  attach 
where  one  could  not  reasonably  understand 
that  his  contemplated  conduct  is  proscribed. 
United  States  v.  Harriss,  347  UJ3.  612,  617 
(1954).  In  determining  the  sufficiency  of 
the  notice  a  statute  must  of  necessity  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  conduct  wltb 
which  a  defendant  U  charged.  Robinson  t. 
UnUed  States.  334  U.S.  382  (1945).  In  view 
of  these  principles  we  must  conclude  that  If 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  gave 
National  Dairy  and  Wise  sufficient  warning 
that  selling  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  compeUtlon  is  unlawful,  the  stat- 
ute Is  oonstltutloiua  as  applied  to  them.* 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  bead-«ight  indict- 
ment can  correct  a  blunderbuss  statute,  for 
the  latter  Itself  must  be  sufficiently  focused 
to  forewarn  of  both  its  reach  and  coverage. 
We  therefore  consider  the  vagueness  attack 
solely  In  relation  to  whether  ttie  statute 
sufflciently  warned  National  Dairy  and  Wise 
that  selling  "below  cost"  with  predatory 
intent  was  within  its  prohibition  of  "un- 
reasonably low  prices." 

m 
The  history  of  section  3  of  the  RobLiison- 
Patm&n  Act  indicates  that  seUing  below  cost, 
unless   mitigated  by  some  acceptable   busi- 
ness exigency,  was  intended  to  be  prohibited 
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*It  should  be  noted  that,  in  reviewing  a 
case  in  which  a  motion  to  dismiss  was 
granted,  we  are  required  to  acoapt  well- 
pleaded  aUegations  of  the  indictment  as  ttie 
hypothesis  for  decision.  Bopo»  Motor  Linet 
▼.  United  States.  342  U.S.  337,  343  (1953). 


by  the  words  "unreascHiably  low  prices." 
That  sales  below  cost  without  a  Justifying 
business  reas(»  may  come  within  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Sherman  Act  has  long  been 
established.  See  e.g.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  ▼. 
United  States,  221  tJ.S.  I  (1911).  Purtbor, 
when  the  Clayton  Act  was  enacted  in  1914  to 
strengthen  the  Sherman  Act,  Congress  passed 
section  2  to  cover  price  discrimination  by 
large  c(»npanles  which  compete  by  lowering 
prices,  oftentixoes  i>elow  the  coat  of  pro- 
duction •  •  •  with  the  intent  to  destroy  and 
make  unprofitable  the  business  of  their  oom- 
petltors.  HJl.  R^.  No.  627,  63d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.  8.  The  1936  enactment  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  was  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  Clayton  Act  provisions. 
Federal  Trade  Commission  t.  An^ieuser- 
Busch,  Inc.  363  UJS.  636,  644  (1960) ;  and  the 
act  was  aimed  at  a  specific  weapon  of  the 
monopolist — predatory  pricing.  Moreover, 
section  3  was  descrlt>ed  by  Bepreaemtative 
Utterback,  a  House  manager  of  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee,  as  attaching  crimi- 
nal penalties  in  addition  to  the  civil  lia- 
bilities and  remedies  already  provided  by  the 
Clayton  Act.  (80  Cowgkkssxokax.  Rbcoko,  p. 
9419.) 

The  Court.  In  Moore  v.  Mead's  Fine  Bread 
Co..  348  U£.  116  (1964),  a  case  based  in  part 
on  section  3,  recognized  the  appUcabiUty 
of  the  ftobinson-Patman  Act  to  <»»iMiii^'t 
quite  slnUlar  to  that  with  which  National 
Dairy  and  Wise  are  charged  here.  The  Court 
said.  "Congress  by  the  Clayton  Act  and 
Robinson-Patman  Act  barred  the  use  of  in- 
terstate business  to  destroy  local  business" 
through  programs  in  which  "profits  made  in 
Interstate  activities  would  underwrite  the 
losses  of  local  price-cutting  campaigns"  (Id. 
at  120, 119). 

In  proscribing  sales  at  unreasonably  low 
prices  tox  the  purpose  of  destroying  oosn- 
petitton  or  elimlnattng  a  competitor  we 
believe  that  Ooagress  oondemned  sales  made 
below  cost  for  such  purpoee.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  National  Dairy  and  Wise  could 
reasonably  understand  from  the  stattutory 
langxiage  that  the  ooauluct  described  in  tlie 
indictment  was  proscribed  by  the  act.  They 
say,  however,  that  this  is  but  the  same  borse 
with  a  different  bridle  because  the  phrase 
"below  cost"  is  itself  a  vague  and  indefinite 
expression  in  business. 

Whether  "below  coat"  refers  to  "dlrecf 
or  "fully  distributed**  cost  or  some  ottiar 
level  of  cost  computation  cannot  be  decided 
in  the  abstract.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
record  on  this  point,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  Issue  wlU  be  rendered  academic  by  a 
showing  that  National  Dairy  sold  below  any 
of  these  cost  levels.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
reach  this  Issue  here.  As  we  said  in  Auto- 
matic Canteen  Co.  v.  federal  Trade  Commit' 
sion  (346  VJB.  61.  66.  (1963)):  "Since  pre- 
cision of  expression  is  not  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  Bobinson-Patnian  Act, 
exact  formulation  of  the  issue  before  ns 
is  necessary  to  avoid  Inadvertent  pronounce- 
ment on  statutory  language  In  one  contezt 
when  the  same  langxiage  may  require  sep- 
arate consideration  In  other  settings." 

Finally,  we  think  the  additional  element 
of  predatory  intent  alleged  In  the  indictment 
and  required  by  the  act  provides  further  def- 
inition of  the  prohibited  conduct.  We  be- 
Ueve  the  notice  here  is  more  specific  than 
that  wlilch  was  held  adequate  in  Screws  v. 
United  States,  326  XJS.  91  (1946).  In  which 
a  requirement  of  Intent  served  to  "relieve 
the  statute  of  the  Objection  that  it  ptinishes 
without  warning  an  offense  of  which  the 
accused  was  unaware."  Id.,  at  102;  see  id.. 
at  101-107.  Proscribed  by  the  sUtute  In 
Scretos  was  the  Intentional  achievement  oi 
a  result,  ije..  the  willful  deprlvatton  of  cer- 
tain rii^ts.  Tbe  act  heie,  faovevar,  In  pro- 
hibiting sales  at  unreasonably  low  prioes  for 
the  p\irpose  of  destroying  oon^Mtition.  listed 
as  elements  of  the  Illegal  conduct  not  only 
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the  Intent  to  achieve  a  result — destruction 
of  competition — ^but  also  the  act — selling  at 
unreasonably  low  prices— done  in  further- 
ance of  that  design  or  purpose.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  neceasary  specificity  of  warn- 
ing la  afforded  when,  as  here,  separate, 
though  related,  statutory  elements  of  pro- 
hibited activity  come  to  focus  on  one  coiirse 
of  conduct. 

United  States  v.  Cohen  Grocery  Co.,  255 
nJ9.  81  (1931),  on  which  much  reliance  is 
placed.  Is  Inapposite  here.  In  Cohen  the  act 
proocribed  "any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate 
or  charge."  The  charge  in  the  indictment 
was  In  the  exact  language  of  the  statute,  and, 
In  specifying  the  conduct  covered  by  the 
charge,  the  indictment  did  nothing  more 
than  state  the  price  the  defendant  was  al- 
leged to  have  collected.  Hence,  the  Court 
held  that  a  "specific  or  definite"  act  was 
neither  proscribed  by  the  act  nor  alleged  in 
the  indictment.  Id.,  at  89.  Moreover,  the 
standard  held  too  vague  in  Cohen  was  with- 
out a  meaningful  referent  in  business  prac- 
tice or  usage.  (T]here  was  no  accepted  and 
fairly  stable  commercial  standard  which 
could  be  regarded  as  Impliedly  taken  up  and 
adopted  by  the  statute  •  •  •."  Small  Co.  v. 
American  Sugar  Rfg.  Co.,  267  U.S.  233,  240- 
341  (1935).  In  view  of  the  business  prac- 
tices against  which  section  3  was  unmis- 
takably directed  and  the  specificity  of  the 
violations  charged  in  the  indictment  here, 
both  absent  in  Cohen,  the  proffered  analogy 
to  that  case  must  be  rejected. 

In  this  connection  we  also  note  that  the 
approach  to  "vagueness"  governing  a  case 
like  this  Is  different  from  that  followed  In 
oases  arising  under  the  first  amendment. 
There  we  are  concerned  with  the  vagueness 
of  the  statute  "on  Its  fact"  becavise  such 
vagueness  may  In  itself  deter  constitution- 
ally protected  and  socially  desirable  conduct. 
See  Thomhill  v.  Alabama,  310  U3.  88.  98 
(1940):  HAACP  V.  Button,  decided  January 
14,  1963,  — U.S.  — .  No  such  factor  is  pres- 
ent here  where  the  statute  Is  directed  only  at 
conduct  designed  to  destroy  competition, 
activity  which  is  neither  constitutionally 
protected  nor  socially  desirable.  We  are  thus 
permitted  to  consider  the  warning  iMx>vlded 
by  section  3  not  only  in  terms  of  the  statute 
"on  Its  face"  but  also  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
duct to  which  It  is  applied.  The  reliance  of 
National  Dairy  and  Wise  on  first  amendment 
cases  is,  therefore,  misplaced. 

IV 

This  opinion  Is  not  to  be  construed,  how- 
ever, as  holding  that  every  sale  below  cost 
constitutes  a  violation  of  section  3.  Such 
sales  are  not  condenuied  when  made  in  fur- 
therance of  a  legitimate  commercial  objec- 
tive, such  as  the  liquidation  of  excess,  obso- 
lete or  perishable  merchandise,  or  the  need 
to  meet  a  lawful,  equally  low  price  of  a  com- 
petitor (80  CkJNGRESsiONAL  RECORD,  pages  6332, 
6384;  see  Ben  Hur  Coal  Co.  v.  Wells,  242  P. 
8d  481  (C.A.  10th  Clr.  1957)).  Sales  below 
cost  in  these  Instances  would  neither  be  "un- 
reasonably low"  nor  made  with  predatory  In- 
tent. But  sales  made  below  cost  without 
legitimate  commercial  objective  and  with 
specific  intent  to  destroy  competition  would 
clearly  fall  within  the  prohibitions  of  sec- 
tion 3. 

Since  the  Indictment  charges  the  latter 
conduct  and,  as  noted,  supra,  we  are  bound 
by  the  well-pleaded  allegations  of  the  indict- 
ment, we  must  conclude  that  National  Dairy 
and  Wise  were  adequately  forewarned  of  the 
illegal  conduct  charged  against  them  and  re- 
mand the  case  for  trial.  Our  holding,  of 
course,  does  not  foreclose  proof  on  the  merits 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  alleged  pric- 
ing conduct  or,  for  that  matter,  the  absence 
of  the  predatory  intent  necessary  to  con- 
viction. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 


Sttpreme  Court  of  the  Unfted  States — No. 
18. — October  Term,   1962. 

(United  States,  appellant,  v.  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp.  et  al.) 

(On  appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  Febru- 
ary 18, 1963) 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  with  whom  Mr  Justice 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  Join, 
dissenting. 

The  statute  here  Involved  makes  It  a 
crime  to  sell  goods  at  unreasonably  low 
prices  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  compe- 
tition or  eliminating  a  competitor.  15  U.S.C. 
section  13a.  In  United  States  v.  Cohen 
Grocery  Co..  255  U.S.  81  (1921).  this 
Court  held  unconstitutional  and  void  for 
vagueness  a  statute  which  made  it  a  crime 
"for  any  person  willfully  "  •  •  to  make  any 
unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or  charge"  in 
dealing  In  or  with  any  necessaries.  The 
rule  established  by  that  case  has  been  often 
followed.'  Is  In  my  Judgment  sound,  and 
should  control  this  case.  Accordingly,  I 
would  affirm  the  district  court's  Judgment 
holding  the  statute  invalid.  The  Court  here 
attempts  by  interpretation  to  substitute  un- 
ambiguous standards  for  the  vague  standard 
of  "unreasonably  low  prices"  used  by  Con- 
gress In  the  statute.  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  this  criminal  statute  is  to  be  so  drastically 
reconstructed  It  should  be  done  by  Con- 
gress, not  by  us.  Moreover.  I  agree  with 
the  Attorney  General's  National  Committee 
To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws,  which 
concluded : 

"Doubts  besetting  section  3's  constitution- 
ality seem  well  founded:  no  gloss  Imparted 
by  history  or  adjudication  has  settled  the 
vague  contours  of  this  harsh  criminal  law."  ' 


DANGER  SIGNALS  FLY— PRESSURES 
MOUNT  IN  CUBAN  REFTJGEE  SIT- 
UATION i 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  tragic  and  dangerous  situation  which 
has  arisen  in  Miami.  Fla.,  in  which  exiled 
CXibans  have  today  engaged  in  street 
rioting  accompanied  by  threats  and  im- 
precations against  local  police  authority 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  In  so 
doing  they  have  disrupted  the  peace  of 
a  friendly  community  and  fallen  prey 
to  those  who  would  add  fuel  to  the  Com- 
munist  propaganda  line. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  reports  from 
Miami  advising: 

Associated  Press,  Thxhisday,  February 
21. — At  10  ajn.  this  morning  four  p>aciflst8 
carrying  picket  signs  began  to  picket  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  at  17th  and 
Biscay ne  Boulevard,  Miami.  A  riot  began. 
One  of  the  revolutionary  council  ofllclals, 
with  a  loudspeaker,  asked  all  to  be  calm. 
Thereupon,  some  200  or  more  Cubans  entered 
the  foray  with  bottles,  eggs,  stones,  and  other 
Items. 


"  E.g.,  Cline  v.  Frink  Dairy  Co.,  274  U.S.  445 
(1927);  Lanzetta  v.  New  Jersey.  306  U.S.  451 
(1939);  cf.  United  States  v.  Cardiff.  344  US 
174  (1963). 

»Atty.    Gen.    Nat.   Comm.   Antitrust  Rep 
301  (1955)    (recommending  repeal  of  sec.  3). 


The  police  were  called.  The  riot  aquad  m 
police  and  dogs  tried  to  break  up  thegmth^ 
ing.  Six  poUcemen  were  seen  fighting  wuv 
one  Cuban  in  an  effort  to  get  him  uaS, 
control.  Thirteen  Cubans  were  plckefl* 
by  the  Miami  police,  fovir  of  whom  w«  ? 
portedly  members  of  the  2506  Brigade  ah^ 
trucks  were  called  to  the  scene  read*  tl! 
use  water  hoses  to  disperse  the  crowd  At 
tempts  by  members  of  the  Cuban  R^v<^n! 
tlonary  Council  to  quell  the  violence  ««« 
rerponded  to  by  jeers  and  catcalls  by  t^ 
fellow  Cubans.  During  the  riot.  Cuhtol 
were  heard  screaming:  ^* 

"Even  Castro  does  not  permit  this"  m 
lowed  by  denunciatory  statements  to  ^ 
effect  that  they  did  not  like  nor  did  tw 
want  "this  kind  of  democracy,"  the  kS 
that  would  let  this  type  of  people  run  uq^ 
loose.  The  rioters  fighting  the  poS 
screamed  and  denounced  them  as  'ConM^ 
nlsts."  "««BB. 

The  following  was  today  carried  on  th« 
United  Press  wires: 

Violence  erupted  today  when  a  group  a 
pacifists  attempted  to  picket  the  headquir 
ters  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  CoundL 
Club-wleldlng  police  quickly  broke  up  tht 
demonstration  when  200  angry  CubtBi 
clashed  with  the  pickets.  About  half  a  do^ 
en  exUes  were  arrested  by  police,  who  enttttt 
the  headquarters  of  the  council  prepared 
for  what  looked  like  the  beginning^ 
street  riot  The  police  were  denounced 
violently  by  the  Cubans,  many  of  them  mem 
bers  of  the  Cuban  Invasion  brigade,  who 
shouted.  "Communists — even  Castro  doeaat 
do  this  In  Cuba  "  Three  Are  trucks  moved 
Into  a  side  street  and  prepared  to  douae  tht 
area  with  water  If  necessary.  Police  under 
command  of  Miami  Safety  Director  Col  Don 
Pomerleau,  broke  up  the  disorders  wlthto 
10  minutes.  Trouble  started  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  pickets  when  SpanlA- 
speaklng  police,  using  a  portable  loud- 
speaker,  requested  the  Cubans  to  remain  la. 
side  the  property  limits  of  the  coundl 
grounds. 

Jose  A.  Hernandez,  a  spokesman  for  the 
council's  labor  organization,  speaking  to 
the  Cubans  through  a  microphone  from  the 
headquarters  porch,  urged  them  to  go  hone 
peacefully  and  "not  play  Into  the  han<U  of 
the  Communists  who  want  to  cause  dlaotOa 
here." 

The  exiles  reacted  violently  against  Um 
request  and  denounced  Hernandez  ind 
shouted  epithets  at  him.  Another  couadl 
representative,  Raul  Mendez.  then  applied 
over  the  microphone  for  the  crowd  to  n 
home. 

His  petition  was  greeted  with  loud  booi 
and  angry  shouts.  For  a  few  minutes.  It 
looked  like  some  members  of  the  crowd  men 
going  to  attack  the  two  council  representa- 
tives. At  this  point,  the  police,  who  origi- 
nally posted  about  15  men,  summoned  rein- 
forcements including  about  15  motorcydt 
offlcers. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  pickets,  men  and 
women— apparently  Americans— arrived  car- 
rying signs  bearing  pacifist  slogans  such  u 
"War  win  end  man  or  man  will  end  war"  and 
"We  oppose  military  service." 

The  pickets  massed  on  a  grassy  mall  di- 
rectly In  front  of  the  council  headquarter! 
entrance  and  then  suddenly  violence  erupted 
when  one  Cuban  darted  across  the  street  and 
ripped  a  sign  out  of  a  picket's  handa. 
Stones  and  bottles  were  hurled  at  the  police 
by  the  Cuban  exiles. 

Police  roped  off  the  property  of  the  coun- 
cil and  refused  to  let  anyone  In  or  out. 

Later,  a  group  of  about  100  Cubans,  most 
of  them  members  of  invasion  brigade  2808, 
set  out  on  a  protest  march  to  police  head- 
quarters. 
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l£r  8pea3uT,  the  citlaeziiT  of  Mimmi. 
f^  has  long  borne  with  patience  the 
f^^  of  mn  onslaught  of  dlapo— eised 
^^g— a  burden  which  dv>uld  long  ago 
2^been  shared  by  the  entire  United 


yijlant  efiTorts  have  been  made  by  our 
PiutdrntT  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
tl^oar  diurches,  business  institutions, 
md  todivldual  citizens,  to  assist  in  every 
^ftf  poeBi\Ae. 

Arriving  in  Miami  penniless  and  with 
hjit  the  clothes  they  were  wearing,  al- 
Jaort  all  of  these  Cuban  refugees  had 
lieeo  forced  to  give  up  their  homes,  their 
luiginesses,  their  life  savings,  and  all  their 
fgnaoal  property. 

To  help  them  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
^j^jgtence,  the  Federal  Government  has 
gjiMje  financial  and  other  assistance 
available  to  them  until  they  can  become 
adf -supporting. 

Emptoyment  opportunity  in  Miami  is 
llaiited.  There  simply  are  not  enough 
jobs  to  acccHnmodate  both  local  residents 
and  refugees.  There  arose  open  competi- 
tion and  economic  conflict  between  the 
pennanent  citizenry  and  the  incoming 
refugees.    The  balloon  had  to  burst. 

I  have  noted  the  ever -increasing  Irus- 
tnttions,  stresses,  strains,  and  economic 
ills  imposed  on  the  people  of  my  area. 
Ftor  this  reason,  I  have  for  over  2  years 
{ought  for  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
this  long -festering  situation. 

I  have  rep>eatedly  advocated — to  two 
Presidents  and  Government  officials — 
Uuit  Dade  County  and  Florida  had 
reached  a  saturation  point  on  the  receipt 
of  Cuban  refugees. 

Long  ago  I  urged,  and  have  continued 
flfhtlng  for,  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
ditional port  of  entry  and  reception 
center. 

Long  ago.  and  many  times  since,  I 
urged  extension  and  amplification  of  the 
resettlement  program  under  which  the 
Oovemment — through  January  25.  1963. 
has  resettled  53,974  Cubans,  not  quite 
one-third  of  the  157,525  persons  entering 
and  registering  from  Cuba.  Again  I  re- 
iterate, no  commvmity  the  size  of  metro- 
politan Dade  Cotinty  could  conceivably 
be  expected  to  absorb  such  a  shock. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  have  met  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  oth- 
er top  echelon  governmental  officials  con- 
cerned with  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
grams, to  discuss  the  need  to  reevaluate 
the  overall  program.  Long  ago.  it  was 
obvious  that  this  was  no  longer  a  tem- 
porary situation;  the  facts  demanded 
that  priority  attention  be  devoted  to  re- 
settlement— to  opening  a  reception  cen- 
ter elsewhere. 

Admirable  efforts  have  been  made  by 
this  administration  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  their  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  this  situation.  While 
the  programs  instituted  have  been  highly 
successful,  we  have  to  do  more. 

On  February  5  of  this  year,  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  reports  that  a  so-called 
Cuban  GI  bill  was  being  considered. 
At  that  time.  I  publicly  stated  my  opix>- 
sition  before  top  echelon  officials  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cuban  refugee  program.  I  told  all 
that  I  felt  that  the  present  programs  are 


more  Uian  adequate  and  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  new  or  additional  benefits. 
I  am  grateful  that  no  more  has  been 
heard  of  this  proposition. 

I  again  respectfully  submit  that  Cuban 
exiles  must  be  allocated  to  communities 
all  over  the  United  States  and  not  con- 
centrated in  one  already  greatly  over- 
burdened area,  and  no  further  flow 
should  c<xne  to  the  Miami  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  spread  on 
the  record  a  letter  which  as  recently  as 
February  15  I  directed  to  Mr.  John 
Frederick  Thomas,  director  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  program: 

I  am  quite  concerned  over  the  Cuban 
refugee  program  in  my  district.  The 
residents  of  Dade  County  have  been  ex- 
tremely patient  and  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  these  refugees  and  have 
cooperated  to  the  fullest.  However,  as 
I  have  emphasized  many  times  before. 
Dade  County  has  long  ago  reached  the 
saturation  point. 

I  have  been  deluged  with  mail  from 
my  constituents  indicating  their  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  rate  of  resettlement  of 
these  refugees — ^the  latest  official  figures 
indicate  a  severe  drop  in  resettlements — 
and  their  strong  opposition  to  any  addi- 
tional benefits  to  the  Cuban  refugees.  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  these  views 
and  I  might  add  that  I  t>elieve  the  pres- 
ent programs  to  be  more  than  adequate 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
broad  new  programs  for  arxy  Cuban  refu- 
gees. I  fully  support  the  previously 
granted  authorization  for  qualified  Cu- 
ban refugees  to  serve  «uid  be  trauied  in 
the  UJS.  Armed  Forces,  but  not  to  be 
granted  any  special  benefits  or  privileges 
for  this  service. 

I  would  respectfully  request : 

First.  That  if  any  additional  Cuban 
refugees  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  in  the  future,  they  be  as- 
signed to  a  port  of  entry  and  processed 
through  a  reception  center  other  than 
Dade  County  or  the  State  of  Florida. 

Second.  That  additional  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  resettlement  program  and 
that  it  be  accelerated  and  implemented 
to  the  fullest  degree. 

Third.  That  I  be  notified  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  moment  if  any  new  pro- 
grams or  broadening  of  present  pro- 
grams are  being  contemplated. 

I  respectfully  go  on  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  urging  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  most  urgent  re- 
quest. The  situation  in  the  Miami  area 
is  dangerous  and  explosive.  It  is  made 
for  those  who  would  deliberately  attempt 
to  set  citizen  against  refugee — yes,  even 
refugee  against  refugee — and  to  utilize 
the  pentup  emotions  of  American  and 
Cuban  alike  to  supply  the  fuel  of  the 
Communist  propagandist. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  act  on  some  conclusive 
solution  for  this  problem  which  will  re- 
lieve all  possibilities  of  a  further  at- 
tempt to  exploit  the  frustrations  and 
stresses  of  residents  of  the  Miami  area. 
The  need  is  not  tomorrow,  but  right 
now. 

It  is  imperative  that  action  be  taken 
to  permanently  aUevlate  the  economic 
and  psychological  ills  that  have  beset  the 
long-suCTerlng  Miami  community.  We 
must  expeditiously  Implement  the  hu- 


manitarian and  intelligent  proKrams 
which  will  relocate  large  numben  of  Cu- 
ban exiles  Immediately — until  such  day 
as  they  can  be  returned  to  a  free,  demo- 
cratic Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
that,  partially  m  response  to  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  a  meeting  was  held  yes- 
terday between  officials  of  the  Uj5.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educati(»i.  and 
Welfare,  and  four  national  volvmtary 
agencies  which  have  major  remmnsibillty 
for  carrying  out  the  Cuban  resettlonent 
program.  Dr.  Ellen  Winston.  Commis- 
sioner of  HEW's  new  Welfare  Adminis- 
tration, told  the  group  that  the 
resettlement  program  has  her  full  sup- 
port and  the  full  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government.  She 
said: 

We  want  to  secure  the  best  possible  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees  In  the  least  pos- 
sible time  so  that  the  fathers  and  mothers 
and  children  in  Miami,  who  so  urgently  need 
new  homes  and  new  Jobs,  can  begin  new 
lives.  In  the  case  of  the  refugees,  the  path 
to  independence  and  self-support  can  follow 
only  one  ma>or  route,  resettlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  source  of  deep  sat- 
isfaction to  me  to  note  that  the  good 
work  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  be  continued — 
that  relocation  is  to  be  immediately  ac- 
celerated and  diligently  purs\>ed.  This  is 
one  constructive  step  toward  the  ultimate 
solution. 


CUBA  PLANES  FIRE  ON  U.S.  SHRIMP 
BOAT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  rest  of  America,  I  was  incensed 
to  learn  of  the  report  that  two  Mig 
fighter  planes  apparently  based  in  Cuba 
had  fired  rockets  at  Florida  shrimp  boats 
on  the  high  seas. 

The  protection  of  Americans  and  the 
right  of  freedom  of  the  high  seas  must 
be  guaranteed  by  our  Oovemmuit. 

Planes  and  vessels  should  be  ordered  to 
shoot  to  kill  on  any  interference  by  hos- 
tile aircraft  or  vessels  out  of  Communist 
Cuba. 

Since  this  attack  by  Cuban  fighters 
may  k>e  a  preliminary  probe,  we  should 
make  clear  by  our  immediate  response 
that  the  United  States  will  use  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  or  required  to  stop 
or  prevent  these  attacks — or  the  likeli- 
hood of  further  attacks — even  if  it  means 
pursuing  the  attackers  to  Cuban  soil. 

For  many  years  under  two  administra- 
tions, I  have  urged  repeatedly  that  the 
United  States  must  take  whatever  action, 
military  or  economic,  as  necessary  in 
its  self-interest  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  Communist  Oovemment  in 
Cuba.  We  need  to  take  every  collective 
action,  econcmiic  or  military,  which  needs 
to  be  taken. 

The  removal  of  the  offensive  weaponry 
by  the  Communists  was  certainly  a  sig- 
nificant turn  of  events  for  the  free  world 
and  the  United  States.  The  recent  an- 
nouncement that  several  thousand  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  President  has 
so  wisely  and  properly  said,  the  great 
danger  enanaUng  from  Cuba  is  not 
whether  there  are  5,000  or  50.000  Russian 
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troops  there,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  used 
as  a  base  for  subversion.  Our  Oovem- 
ment  has  pointed  out  to  all  Latin  coun- 
tries that  the  Communist  Ocvemment  of 
Cuba  has  declared  war  on  Latin  America; 
that  every  Latin  government  is  in  peril. 

The  point  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  great  danger  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  sim- 
ply the  existence  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Cuba. 

Our  President  has  stated  clearly  that 
the  existence  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Cuba  is  incompatible  with  the 
inter-American  system  and  that  all  of 
the  UJS.  policies  shall  be  directed  to- 
ward the  eradication  of  communism  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
solidly  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  any  action  which  he 
may  take. 

It  is  evident  to  me  and  I  have  pre- 
dicted many  times  over  the  years  that 
the  new  arena  for  the  world  struggle 
would  be  in  Latin  America.  It  is  obvious 
today  that  this  prediction  is  more  than 
borne  out.  There  is  obviously  a  fiill- 
scale  hemispheric  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Communists  in  Latin  America.  This 
has  all  been  stimulated  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  stimulated  by  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  Communist  base  of  oi}eration 
in  Cuba.  Therefore,  this  base  must  be 
exterminated. 

Purthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Communists'  phase  2,  use  of 
the  popular  front  in  Latin  America,  has 
moved  into  phase  3,  which  is  the  use  of 
violence  and  terrorism  for  the  weakening 
and  overthrow  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  Latin  America. 

Under  these  circiunstances,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  said,  long-range  programs  de- 
signed to  treat  the  economic  and  social 
ills  of  a  people  who  are  in  an  epochal 
revolution  is  desirable,  but  not  sufficient. 
The  United  States  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics  must  have  short-range 
programs  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
threats  to  political  stability. 

In  this  regard,  this  administration  has 
taken  masterful  steps  long  needed  to 
meet  this  threat.  We  must  continue  to 
pursue  these,  and,  in  addition,  engage  in 
the  greatest  concentrated  Ideological 
offensive  the  United  States  has  ever 
undertaken. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
miist  the  Communist  challenge  be  met 
head  on  at  the  military,  economic  and 
ideological  level,  but  we  must  pursue 
those  courses  which  will  make  national 
and  international  events  follow  an  offen- 
sive pattern  determined  by  the  United 
States. 


Mr. 


UNITED  NATIONS 
ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  18,  1963, 1  introduced  a  bill, 
a  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  253).  that  wiU 


provide  an  avenue  for  U.S.  citizens  to 
express  their  endorsement  of  the  United 
Nations  not  only  by  words  but  also  in  a 
very  tangible  and  meaningful  way. 

My  measure  will  permit  American  tax- 
payers to  deduct  from  their  individual 
income  taxes  any  contributions  to  the 

United     Nations     and     its     specialized     employment  rights.    Studies  have'showH 
agencies  such  as  UNESCO.  that  a  permissive  situation  in  whichm?* 

The   measure   will    enable   supporters     ""^^ — ""'■ «**—»* -^  "■- 


They  are  entitled  to  the  same  prlvlWi. 
and  rights  as  male  workers.  -Sz 
women  support  themselves  or  contr^S 
in  whole  or  substantisOly  in  part  toOw 
income  of  their  families,  i  think  itk 
high  time  that  in  all  instances  wooJ! 
workers  are  treated  with  full  and  e^ 


of  the  U.N.  to  wish  the  organization  well 
at  a  time  when  crucial  financial  and 
moral  supports  are  needed.  And  it  will 
provide  Americans  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  view,  shared  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  it  takes  more  than  arms  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  sup- 
porters of  the  U.N.  in  this  country  been 
silent  in  the  face  of  unreasonable  criti- 
cisms directed  against  it  by  opponents 
whose  views  have  been  given  unrepre- 
sentative prominence.  Some  of  the 
critics  of  the  UJ*I.  have  narrow,  selfish 
economic  interests.  And  it  has  been 
well  publicized  that  a  well-flnanced,  lav- 
ish campaign  against  the  JJH.  on  behalf 
of  the  so-called  Katanga  government 
has  been  operating  in  freewheeling  style 
in  the  United  States.  And  it  appears 
that  some  of  this  criticism  may  be  com- 
ing from  organizations  that  enjoy  tax- 
exempt  status  or  claim  to. 

I  do  not  have  swollen  expectations  for 
the  U.N..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  an  infallible  organization.  But  I 
insist  that  the  U.N.  has  richly  earned 
the  support  of  the  p>eoples  of  the  world 
in  its  efforts  to  provide  a  forum  for  con- 
ciliation of  international  tensions  and 
conflicts  and  to  assist  developing  coun- 
tries with  their  medical,  education,  and 
social  problems.  Our  membership  In  the 
United  Nations,  beginning  with  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  in  1945,  has  been 
endorsed  by  a  broad  rarge  of  bipartisan 
supEKjrt  from  the  leaders  of  our  two  great 
major  political  parties.  I  hope  they  will 
join  with  me  in  another  move  to  re- 
affirm our  support  in  an  organization 
that  is  one  of  our  best  hopes  for  a  just 
peace. 

EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  18,  1963,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  3861,  to  provide  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  remove  a  seri- 
ous injustice  to  both  men  and  women 
workers  in  our  Nation.  In  my  view. 
State  equal  pay  laws  have  not  proved 
effective. 

It  is  shocking  and  unjust  that  with 
some  24.5  million  full-  and  part-time 
women  workers  in  our  labor  force,  there 
should  be  discriminatory  wage  rates. 
These  women  neither  work  for  "pin 
money"  nor  are  they  casual  workers. 
They  are  workers  in  their  own  right. 


ployers  are  permitted  to  pay  lower  wum 
to  women  than  to  men  for  work  demaaT 
ing  comparable  skills  leads  to  situation^ 
in  which  the  wages  of  men  themselvtt 
are  depressed. 

My  bill  represents  policy  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  fak 
legislative  program.  President  Kenotth 
since  his  election  has  taken  several  gtep» 
to  insure  full  and  equal  promotion  and 
employment  right  without  regard  to  r»ce. 
creed,  color,  or  sex.  These  actions  i« 
to  be  applauded.  I  look  forward  to  a  ftm 
measure  of  support  from  a  majority  o( 
our  Members  of  Congress  for  what  in  n» 
view  is  legislative  action  long  overdue. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  EQUIPPED  WITH 
SAFETY  BELTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  u^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlontn 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ryan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcou, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trtn 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Introduced  a  measure  whldi 
would  require  all  motor  vehicles  sold  or 
shipped  in  commerce  to  be  equipped 
with  safety  belts  and  to  meet  other  ntt- 
ty  standards. 

This  bill  would  make  it  illegal  to  man- 
ufacture for  sale  in  interstate  conunera 
any  vehicle  which  is  not  equipped  vlth 
seat  belts  in  accordance  with  the  staat- 
ards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  1962  traf- 
fic death  toll  was  at  an  alltime  high  of 
41.000  deaths.  The  road  traffic  injmy 
toll  also  rose  to  a  new  high  during  Um 
past  year. 

Thousands  of  lives  are  lost  each  jm 
because  passengers  in  motor  vehicles  ait 
thrown  against  windshields  or  out  of 
car  doors  by  the  impact  of  crashes.  Tbt 
chances  of  being  killed  by  the  second 
crash  are  five  times  greater  if  you  tn 
thrown  from  the  vehicle. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  tint 
research  into  auto  crash  injury  caaa 
has  shown  that  seat  belts  help  protect 
automobile  passengers  in  both  major  and 
minor  accidents.  In  collisions,  seat  bdti 
help  keep  passengers  from  being  ejected, 
thus  reducing  the  force  of  impact  of  the 
body  on  any  part  of  the  vehicle's  interior. 

Seat  belts  wUl  someday  become  stand- 
ard equipment  on  all  new  automobfla 
under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  but  at 
the  present  time,  however,  every  driver 
should  make  himself  aware  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  and  his  family  are  exposed 
each  time  the  family  car  is  used. 

Safety  in  driving  is  most  important 
and  if  you  ask  yourself  what  would  hap* 
pen  if  your  car  stopped  suddenly  and 
you  kept  going  from  momentum— yoo 
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^-jd  agree  that  the  safety  know-how 
'Jj^day  gives  us  a  new  chance  for  life — 
5  we  heed  the  warning  in  time. 

Each  of  us  should  extend  every  human 
rfort  to  protect  ourselves,  our  fsunllies, 
2d  our  community.  None  of  us  is  Im- 
jMjne  to  traffic  accidents.  We  must  take 
full  advantage  of  every  safety  device  that 
JJJjl  stem  this  unnecessary  carnage  of 
human  lives. 

WATER  RESOURCES  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
{01OU8  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tlil5  point  in  the  Record. 

-Hie  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  ample  water  for  the 
rapidly  rising  needs  of  our  Nation  is  one 
that  requires  our  constant  attention  and 
planning.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
next  few  decades  when  population  in- 
crease and  mechanization  will  have  such 
a  heavy  impact  on  our  needs. 

In  its  December  issue  the  Monthly  Re- 
porter of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  advanced  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion in  behalf  of  making  available 
supervisory  services  to  local  water  re- 
jources  libraries.  Properly  implemented, 
this  idea  can  provide  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  knowledge  in  a  field  vital 
to  all  our  people. 

A   OooD   Idea 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Water  Resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  have 
under  consideration  a  plan  proposed  to  them 
under  which  the  trustees  would  aflTord  super- 
Tliory  services  to  local  water  resotu-ces  li- 
braries. It  Is  said  that  In  more  than  one 
ot  our  cities  tentative  plans  are  being  dls- 
nused  for  the  establishment  of  either 
Independent  reference  Ubrarles  devoted  to 
tbe  scientific  and  technological  literature 
of  water  and  related  data,  or  the  creation 
within  existing  public  Ubrarles  of  a  spwclal 
room  devoted  to  the  same  purposes.  In 
one  case  such  a  library  Is  being  discussed  as 
a  memorial  to  a  citizen  of  the  commimity 
whose  efforts  during  his  lifetime  contributed 
Tery  largely  to  advancements  in  the  use, 
conservation  and  development  of  water 
Ttscmroes. 

The  need  for  such  local  centers  of  refer- 
ence and  learning  with  respect  to  water  has 
been  growing  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Water 
Is  the  one  basic  material  problem  of  the 
race.  Without  water  of  sufficient  purity 
there  can  be  no  food  and  no  life.  Where- 
ever  man  has  failed  to  solve  this  problem  he 
bai  perished.  There  are  today  vast  areas  of 
our  planet  which  boar  witness  to  this  fact. 
Tbe  population  of  the  world  Is  fast  approach- 
ing the  point  where  sufficient  available  water 
cannot  be  had  merely  for  the  taking. 

Fortunately  the  role  of  this  compoiind  In 
organic  nature  is  cyclic.  Life  merely  bor- 
rows water  from  the  world's  supply  for  struc- 
tural and  operational  purposes.  Water  bor- 
rowed for  structure  begins  to  be  returned  by 
the  protoplasm  and  the  tissues  on  the  ad- 
vent of  death.  Water  for  operations  is  re- 
turned ordinarily  In  a  matter  of  days  or 
hours. 

Except  for  the  hiunanly  inconsequential 
amount  of  water  vapor  constantly  wasted 
Into  outer  space,  there  Ls  today  substantlaUy 
as  much  water  In  the  world  in  either  soUd, 
Uquld  or  vap<»  phaae,  as  there  was  before 
living  forms  developed.  The  problem  Is  not 
basically  one  of  supply,  but  is  one  of  man- 


agement, recovery  and  distribution.  All  of 
these  require  vastly  more  knowledge  and  in- 
formed application  than  we  are  capable  of 
bringing  to  bear  today.  Unless  we  achieve 
this  capabUity  we  may  weU  begin  to  "starve 
in  the  midst  of  plenty." 

Water,  blood  and  milk  are  the  three  liquids 
with  which  man  has  been  most  familiar 
since  his  prototypes  achieved  consciousness. 
But  awareness  of  water  came  before  aware- 
ness of  the  others.  All  have  been  the  objects 
of  untold  centuries  of  observation  and  study. 
But  today  there  remain  elements  of  the 
composition  and  behavior  of  each  which  are 
either  unltnown  or  not  understood.  This 
aside  from  the  potential  uses  of  water  yet 
to  be  invented. 

It  Is  certain  that  optlmvmi  management 
and  use  of  water  can  only  be  achieved  by 
a  great  deal  of  further  study  and  research 
and  by  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  knowl- 
edge heretofore  and  hereafter  gained.  Local 
libraries  or  divisions  of  libraries  devoted  to 
this  field  of  learning  and  technology  can  be 
a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  increasingly 
necessary  activity  which  must  be  developed 
If  we  are  to  reach  a  timely  solution  to  our 
water  problems. 


DISASTER    INVITED    BY    SO    MUCH 
NONESSENTIAL  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado) .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
spending  has  jimiped  from  $76.5  billion 
in  1960  to  the  highest  budget  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  or  any  other  country — $98.8 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning 
next  July. 

This  has  given  rise  to  grave  concern 
for  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  home,  and 
respect  for  it  abroad. 

This  colossal  budget  is  proposed  de- 
spite the  current  $8.8  billion  estimated 
deficit  and  a  predicted  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  $11.9  billion;  and  it  was 
$6.4  billion  the  preceding  year.  And  al- 
though during  the  preceding  8  years  the 
budget  was  balanced  during  2  fiscal  years 
there  was  a  net  deficit  of  $17  billion 
accumulated  during  that  period. 

Yet.  despite  this  fantastic  rise  in 
spending  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
reduce  taxes  to  the  tune  of  an  average 
of  about  $10  billion  a  year.  This  loss  in 
revenue  would  be  added  to  the  stagger- 
ing deficits  each  year,  with  no  attempt 
to  reduce  nonessential  spending.  That 
presents  a  frightening  picture.  To  me 
it  does  not  make  sense. 

There  is,  admittedly,  need  for  tax  re- 
form and  revision.  I  have  urged  that 
for  years.  But  any  reduction,  to  be 
sound  and  meaningful,  must  be  tailored 
to  place  emphasis  upon  cuts  in  those 
brackets  that  will  encoiirage  capital  in- 
vestments, expansions  of  business,  and 
the  emplojnnent  of  more  people.  It  is  in 
that  area  of  taxation  that  the  road- 
blocks to  economic  progress  is  found. 
Yet  the  tax  plan  now  before  the  Con- 
gress would  do  very  little  if  anything  for 
people  and  corporations  in  those  brack- 
ets. Is  it  any  wonder  that  business- 
men everj^where  are  opix>sing  the  bill  ? 

NONDKFKNSK  SPENDING  CAUSING  DSnciTS 

We  are  told  that  this  fantastically 
high  spending  rate  has  resulted  from 
the  increased  cost  of  national  defense. 


The  facts  do  not  bear  that  out.  After 
all,  the  projected  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense  for  fiscal  year  1964.  which 
begins  in  July,  are  only  10  percent  above 
the  1953  level;  whereas  during  that 
same  period  of  time  nondefense  spend- 
ing has  sksrrocketed  nearly  85  percent. 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments during  the  past  10  years,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  quadrupled — from  $2.7 
to  $10.4  billion. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  recently 
stated : 

We  have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
It  is  the  ever-rising  nondefense  items  that 
have  unbalanced  the  budget  in  the  last  10 
years. 

The  1964  budget  proposes  to  spend 
$43.4  billion  for  other  things  than  na- 
tional defense.  This  figure  is  $2  billion 
above  1961.  And  it  is  $22.8  billion— or 
111  percent  above  fiscal  1954,  a  year  after 
the  Korean  conflict. 

The  fact  is  that  some  highly  desirable 
defense  expenditures  are  being  curtsdled 
because  of  budgetary  considerations. 
The  increase  in  the  costs  for  national  de- 
fense makes  it  even  more  imp>erative  that 
we  reduce  nondefense  spending.  Let  us 
maintain  the  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  If  we  do 
not  face  up  to  this  trend,  cut  expenses, 
and  turn  thumbs  down  on  new  proposals 
that  initiate  new  annual  nondefense  out- 
lays, we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
inevitable  disaster.  You  simply  cannot 
have  your  cake  and  eat  It  too. 

XNTLATION 

Along  with  this  trend  toward  increased 
deficits  is  the  specter  of  inflation,  be- 
cause it  is  agreed  that  deficit  spending 
is  a  prime  cause  of  inflation.  This 
strikes  its  heaviest  blow  at  i>eople  with 
fixed  incomes,  those  who  can  least  afford 
it.  It  cuts  deeply  into  annuities,  savings 
and  pensions,  and  hits  hard  at  the  low- 
income  group.  And  It  afFects  the  entire 
economy.  That  Is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  dollar  has  lost  55  percent  of  Its 
purchasing  power  in  the  past  23  years — 
during  this  period  of  big  budgets  and 
deficit  financing.  And  this  trend  con- 
tinues. For  example,  in  October  of  1960 
the  dollar  was  valued  at  46.7  cents;  last 
year  it  was  45.7  cents. 

IMBALANCE  OT  INTERN ATTONAI,  PAT1CXNT8 

Overshadowing  this  mismanagement 
of  our  fiscal  policies  Is  the  grave  danger 
that  it  poses  for  our  precarious  balance 
of  international  payments,  and  the  pos- 
sible erosion  of  world  confidence  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

This  imbalance  is  caused  by  more 
American  dollars  being  spent  abroad 
than  find  their  way  back  home.  Foreign 
spending  is  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid, 
military  expenditures,  investments, 
shopping  by  American  tourists,  or  other- 
wise. 

The  dollar  is  the  world's  key  currency. 
It  is  highly  respected  in  the  money  mar- 
kets of  the  world  because  it  Is  redeem- 
able in  gold.  There  was  a  time  not  so 
long  ago  when  we  owned  $24  billion — or 
about  75  percent — of  the  world's  gold. 
That  reserve  has  now  dwindled  to  only 
$15.9  billion,  all  but  $4  billion  of  which 
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is  eoDunitted  to  the  backing  of  our  own 
currency  here  at  home. 

IXxiay  foreigners  hold  some  $19.5  bil- 
Uon  wotih  of  short>term  claims  against 
us.  which  theoretically  can  be  presented 
for  payment  ii;i  gold.  The  only  logical 
ezplanaikm  for^aihire  of  these  claim- 
ants to  demand  the  gold  for  the  dollars 
they  bold  is  their  faith  and  confidence 
In  the  value  of  those  dollars. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  best 
way  to  maintain  and  bolster  that  confi- 
dence is  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
and  keep  our  financial  house  in  order. 
Conversely,  the  best  way  for  us  to  bring 
about  an  erosion  of  that  confidence  is  to 
continue  to  pursue  fiscal  policies  that  are 
obviously  ill  conceived  and  unsound. 

Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs 
Robert  V.  Boosa  put  his  finger  on  the 
issue  recently  when  he  said: 

Unless  we  bave  our  accounts  In  balance — 
that  Is.  unleaa  we  bave  as  mucb  or  more 
money  coming  into  the  United  States  as  we 
send  oTerseas — we  cannot  maintain  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

There  are  several  steps  we  can  take 
to  reverse  the  outflow  of  gold  trend. 
Take  oil,  for  example.  Imports  of  crude 
oil  and  oil  products  increased  from 
255.000  barrels  daily  in  1946  to  991.000 
per  day  in  1956.  Then,  from  1956  to 
1961.  imports  jumped  to  1,245,000  barrels 
daily,  despite  voluntary  controls  imposed 
in  1957  and  the  mandatory  controls  put 
on  in  1959.  The  ratio  of  these  imports  to 
TJS.  crude  production  rose  from  5.4  per- 
cent in  1946  to  13J  percent  in  1956,  and 
rose  to  17.3  percent  in  1961. 

This  oil  is  paid  for  in  dollars.  Pur- 
chase of  the  vast  amount  of  oil  accounts 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  our  outflow 
of  dollars.  The  payment  deficit  could  be 
cut  in  half  by  an  oil  import  policy  which 
IMwented  foreign  oil  from  enjoying  a 
disproportionate  share  of  our  domestic 
market 

TtMt  step,  manifestly  fair  and  de- 
fensible in  foreign  trade,  coupled  with  a 
substantial  cut  in  foreign  aid,  can  imme- 
diately reverse  the  dangerous  imbalance 
situation  that  now  obtains. 

^EAVPLZS   or   JTOMESSKKTIAL    SPEITDING 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine  for 
a  moment  some  of  the  nonessential 
spending  measures  that  have  brought 
this  unfortunate  condition  about. 
Nearly  every  new  spending  proposal  has 
its  appeal.  It  attracts  certain  voters.  It 
creates  new  Federal  jobs.  I  fear  there  is 
an  inelination  on  the  part  of  many  to 
reason:  "I  know  this  is  not  really  essen- 
tial; it  is  something  we  can  postpone  or 
get  along  without,  or  let  the  States  con- 
tinue to  do;  but  we  are  already  so  badly 
in  debt  that  this  one  will  make  very  little 
difference." 

We  often  hear  it  said:  "If  we  spend 
money  on  foreign  aid,  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  as  much  for  our  own  people." 
But  ttiat  is  defeatism  at  its  worst  l^iat 
is  a  dangerous  policy  to  follow.  Each 
measure,  each  iiroject,  should  stand  on 
its  own  and  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  without  regard  to  whether  some 
other  expenditure  is  good  or  bad.  If 
foreign  aid  is  bad.  then  eliminate  or 
reduce  it;  if  a  new  welfare  project  is  bad, 
then  it  Is  our  job  to  reduce  or  defeat  it. 
That  is  the  only  responsible  way  to  legis- 


late, and  we  all  know  it.    Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  one  right. 

What  are  some  of  these  nondefense 
projects  that  create  deficits  wnri  push  the 
national  debt  higher  and  higher?  Here 
are  a  few: 

SALARY  INCKEASES  COST   $1.6  ai-UON  ANNUALLY 

Last  year  we  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  voted  a  1 4 -percent  in- 
crease in  Goveriunent  salaries.  At  the 
beginning  of  1961  the  total  Federal  pay- 
roll amounted  to  $13.8  bilUon:  now  it  is 
$15.4  billion  a  year — a  rise  of  $1.6  billion, 
or  12  percent,  in  2  years.  That  amount 
is  added  to  the  deficit  each  year — from 
now  on.  There  were  political  overtones 
in  tiiat  rise,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  vote 
against  it.  But  I  was  one  of  those  who 
did  vote  against  it.  At  this  rate  of  in- 
creased spending  the  first  thing  we  know 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  increase  will  feel 
the  pinch  of  more  inflation,  and  the  dol- 
lars they  spend  will  not  buy  as  much. 

Some  200,000  new  Federal  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  payroll  during 
the  past  2  years,  to  help  service  the  many 
new  but  often  high-sovmding  projects 
the  Congress  has  approved.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  36.500  new  employees 
in  the  current  budget. 

PEACX  OOKPS 

Two  years  ago  we  were  asked  to  ex- 
pand foreign  aid  with  a  brandnew  pro- 
gram— the  Peace  Corps.  It  was  glamor- 
ous and  it  sounded  good.  And  there  was 
a  lot  to  be  said  for  it.  The  easy  thing 
to  do  was  to  vote  for  it.  as  most  of  the 
Members  did.  But  it  was  admittedly  a 
duplication  of  the  point  4  program — a 
program  that  at  the  time  imd  3.500 
trained  technicians  overseas  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  work  that  the 
Peace  Corpw  was  designed  to  do.  The 
Peace  Corps  now  costs  us  more  than  $50 
million  a  year,  and  there  is  a  nation- 
wide drive  to  increase  this  facet  of  for- 
eign aid.  I  was  one  who  declined  to  ap- 
prove this  duplication  of  governmental 
services. 

OCT1.AYS    rOR    AGRICl-LTUKi: 

For  years  the  Congress  has  been  ex- 
tremely generous  in  providing  subsidies 
for  a  variety  of  agricultural  products.  In 
those  instances  where  this  policy  leads 
to  surpluses,  the  program  should  be  re- 
examined. American  farmers  are  call- 
ing for  less  regimentation,  more  free- 
dom, and  less  government  interference 
in  their  OF>eratlons.  And  the  Congress 
should  take  note  of  that. 

JOB  RETRAINING 

Under  tremendous  pressure  the  man- 
PHDwer  retraining  program,  estimated  to 
cost  $400  million,  was  rammed  through 
Congress.  Another  welfare  program,  we 
were  told  it  was  needed  to  help  solve  the 
unemployment  problem.  But  according 
to  newspaper  reports  it  has  been  quite 
a  flop.  Again.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
foresaw  the  folly  of  this  new  venture. 
and  I  voted  against  it  It  invaded  an 
area  of  local  responsibility  and  set  in 
motion  an  increase  in  bureaucracy  and 
an  annual  increase  in  deficit  spending. 

Toao  ro«  rAMiLiKS  or  T7KKicpix>tkd 

Two  jrears  ago  the  Congress  approved 
a  bill  to  channel  surplus  foods,  and  oth- 
er food  to  be  purchased,  to  the  families 
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of  the  unemployed,  costing  more  t>..« 
$200  million  annually.  ThlsopenL^ 
Pandora  Box.  encouraged  naemSt 
ment.  and  has  caused  a  muiuulklrf 
cases  involving  corruption  and  tnma  te 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

This  project  had  a  strong  hununiur. 
ian  appeal.  But  it  was  the  vn»K^ 
proach.  as  has  been  demonstrate*  » 
the  hungry  are  deserving  and  need  ivfa 
then  let  the  local  welfare  agenci^T 
that  job.  It  is  essentially  a  local  » 
sponsibility.  and  should  be  kept  that 
way.  If  Federal  surpluses  are  to  hi 
used,  then  let  it  be  done  through  Iqmj 
welfare  agencies,  under  strict  and  csre 
ful  supervision  to  avoid  the  bt^t-ta 
abuses  inherent  in  all  handout  project 
We  must  remember  that  there  are  man 
people  who  simply  will  not  work  aadiS 
not  exert  themselves  to  seek  work  if  they 
can  go  to  the  welfare  oflOce  and  get  food 
That  is  why  it  should  be  kept  a  local  re. 
sponsibility.  where  it  can  be  policed  bv 
local  people  who  know  what  they  uv 
doing.  That  is  another  one  I  vq|m 
against. 

PUBLIC   WORKS    ACXrn-ERATlON 

Still  another  welfare  measure  that  was 
pushed  through  the  Congress  was  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill,  supplemented  last 
year  by  the  billion  dollar  emergencj 
public  works  acceleration  measure,  n 
smacks  of  depression-day  treatment  of 
our  ills,  applied  in  this  time  of  near  full 
employment.  This  legislation  opened 
the  floodgates  for  a  vast  v-arlety  of  new 
ways  to  spend  Federal  money,  with  a 
wide  discretion  accorded  those  who  »d- 
minlster  the  program  as  to  what  areis 
are  eligible,  for  what  purposes,  and  in 
what  amounts.  To  be  sure,  it  serves  sootr 
useful  purposes.  But  it  inevitably  in- 
volves the  Federal  Goveriunent  in  ac- 
tivities that  can  and  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  States  and  local  communitte. 
Once  begun,  this  sort  of  thing  ahrtys 
mushrooms,  adding  more  and  more  to 
our  annual  deficits. 

UBCRAL  HOUSING  LAWS 

The  Congress  has  been  overgenerous 
with  housing  legislation.  The  old  time- 
tested  FHA  mortgage  loan  program  w 
sound.  It  created  revolving  funds  that 
helped  millions  of  Americans  to  flnaxtoe 
the  purchase  of  homes.  But  the  plan- 
ners were  not  content  with  that.  They 
came  up  with  special  programs  to  apply 
to  the  elderly,  the  middle  income,  and 
other  groups.  Before  that  it  was  thought 
the  FHA  program  applied  to  all  alike 
New  liberal  financing  programs.  eoB- 
pletely  unnecessary,  were  voted.  Down- 
payments  in  many  instances  were  prac- 
tically eliminated.  Mortgage  defaults 
have  soared  430  percent  in  the  last  5 
years,  and  by  the  end  of  last  September 
FHA  had  on  hand  36.338  unsold  fore- 
closed homes.  And  that  number  is  oo 
the  increase.  In  addition  to  the  defaults, 
there  were  43,168  other  homeownen 
who  were  delinquent  in  pejmaents.  It 
was  anticipated  that  about  40  percent 
of  them  eventually  would  be  foreclosed. 

If  private  industry  operated  its  busi- 
ness like  the  Federal  Government  doe«. 
not  many  mortgage  companies  would 
survive.  FHA  foreclosures  are  estimated 
to  be  three  times  greater  than  those  of 
conventional  mortgages. 
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Under  the  whiplash  of  political  pres- 
sures the  Congress  has  already  spent  $5 
Suion  on  public  housing.  This  program 
wUch  was  originally  designed  to  take 
lye  of  welfare  cases  and  families  dls- 
pjiced  by  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal projects,  soon  got  out  of  hand.  If 
it  was  good  for  them,  many  with  higher 
incomes  wanted  to  get  In  on  It.  Firemen 
and  policemen  and  others  with  compa- 
rable incomes  moved  into  many  public 
hoi^K  projects.  Their  rentals  were  not 
much  more  than  half  of  what  they 
would  have  been  charged  If  the  same 
projects  were  privately  owned. 

The  current  budget  calls  for  increased 
spending  for  housing,  with  no  proposal 
for  correction  of  the  many  mistakes  that 
have  been  revealed. 

POEXIGN    AID 

We  have  sp>ent  $90  billion  in  foreign 
aid.  and  the  President  has  recommended 
$3.7  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  That 
does  not  include  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
billion-dollar  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  we 
have  poured  billions  down  ratholes  all 
over  the  world,  and  what  do  we  have  to 
show  for  it?  We  have  not  been  able  to 
buy  friendships  with  foreign  aid.  Many 
of  the  chief  reciplfents  have  spurned  us 
on  crucial  votes  at  the  United  Nations 
where  there  was  a  clash  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  bloc. 

If  we  are  to  dish  out  foreign  aid.  we 
should  limit  it  to  those  countries  where 
the  expenditure  contributes  directly  to 
our  own  security,  and  then  only  where 
the  recipients  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  our  side  when  the  chips 
are  down.  I  have  voted  against  foreign 
aid  bills  for  years  because  every  one  of 
them  contained  too  many  Items  which  in 
my  Judgment  could  not  be  justified. 

After  all.  as  of  a  year  ago  the  U.S. 
public  debt  exceeded  that  of  all  other 
countries  of  the  world  by  $24  billion. 
dcfrkssion's  ccc  extivxd 

On  top  of  all  this,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  size  of  the  debt  and  the  mount- 
ing deficits,  we  are  faced  this  year  with  a 
multitude  of  new  welfare  programs.  A 
special  White  House  message  to  the 
Congress  calls  for  a  revival  of  the  old 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps — now  called 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  project,  when  It  gets 
rolling,  will  cost  up  to  $300  million  a 
year — depending  upon  how  much  the 
planners  want  to  spend. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  com- 
menting upon  this  proposal,  stated: 

For  that  indeterminate  number  of  youths 
really  looking  for  a  better  chance,  there  has 
to  be  a  better  way  than  going  back  to  the 
dark  days  of  WPA  and  CCC. 

In  fact,  the  press  recently  reported 
that  the  President  has  a  22 -member 
task  force,  headed  by  David  Hackett,  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, workmg  on  plans  to  create  new 
projects  such  as  this.  Donovan  Mc- 
Clure.  a  public  Information  officer  of  the 
Foreign  Peace  Corps.  Is  on  loan  to  that 
task  force.  The  group  is  reported  to  be 
drafting  legislation  for  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps,  which,  if  enacted,  would  add  oth- 
er thousands  to  the  Federal  payroll  and 
increase    the    deficit    to    that    extent 


In  addition,  another  welfare  program 
now  being  advanced  by  the  planners  is 
one  that  would  channel  employees  into 
so-called  community  service  establish- 
ments— such  as  hospitals,  playgrounds, 
welfare  agencies  and  migrant  farm- 
worker camps.  It  is  proposed  to  limit 
enrollees  to  50.000  the  first  year. 

TRANSIT     AND     IDTJCATION 

Another  expensive  project  now  in  the 
works  would  channel  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Federal  dollars  into  metro- 
politan areas  to  help  them  solve  their 
commuter  transit  problems.  Stated  an- 
other way,  certain  cities  want  all  the  tax- 
payers of  America  to  chip  in  and  help 
them  improve  their  local  transportation 
systems. 

A  mammoth  Federal  aid  to  education 
program,  a  package  deal,  with  a  price 
tag  that  has  been  put  at  $5.3  billion.  Is 
before  the  Congress.  Education  Is  essen- 
tially the  responsibility  of  local  people, 
and  it  should  be  kept  that  way.  Federal 
aid  begets  Federal  control,  and  we  might 
as  well  face  it.  The  dire  predictions  of 
many  in  the  past,  with  respect  to  short- 
age of  classrooms,  have  proven  to  be 
completely  vmfounded.  If  the  eager- 
beaver  planners,  who  want  to  expand 
Federal  control  even  into  the  local 
schools,  will  be  patient  and  bide  their 
time,  the  American  p>eople  will  find  ways 
and  means  to  finance  their  own  local 
school  programs  without  help  from 
Washington. 

UEOICAKE 

The  President  is  sponsoring  a  medi- 
care program  that  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion.  And  that  would  be 
just  the  beginning.  This  revolutionary 
proposal  is  advanced  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  only  3  years  ago 
enacted  the  Kerr -Mills  Act,  to  provide 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  needy  and 
deserving  elderly  people  in  this  country. 
And  it  is  being  offered  despite  the  fact 
that  74  p>ercent  of  our  citizens  have 
adopted  some  form  of  private  health  in- 
surance. 

We  have  no  need  and  no  place  for 
political  medicine  in  our  society.  Let  us 
not  copy  after  the  socialist  system  un- 
dertaken In  Britain  and  elsewhere.  Let 
us  do  It  the  American  way — within  the 
framework  of  free  enterprise,  with  the 
Government  helping  in  those  instances 
of  actual  need.  We  already  have  that 
kind  of  a  program,  but  the  social  plan- 
ners do  not  want  to  even  give  It  a  chance 
to  prove  Its  adequacy  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

rXDEKAL  SPXNDINC  WIU.  NOT  SVTTICZ 

Many  of  the  welfare  projects  that  have 
been  offered  are  said  to  be  necessary  In 
order  to  reduce  the  present  5.8  percent 
of  unemployed  In  our  labor  force.  There 
are  60,700,000  Americans  gainfully  em- 
ployed today.  The  energy  of  our  private 
economy  has  made  that  possible.  We 
know  from  experience  that  Federal 
spending  will  not  cure  unemployment.  I 
believe  in  the  principle  that  we  simply 
cannot  spend  oiu-selves  into  prosperity 
by  way  of  the  Federal  budget.  If  the 
environment  is  not  conducive  to  an  in- 
crease in  private  spending,  then  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending,  even  a  large 
increase,  is  well  nigh  an  exercise  in 
futility. 


Actually,  the  rate  of  unemployment  Is 
not  alarming.  We  must  remember  that 
many  people  simply  do  not  want  to  work, 
perhaps  drawing  unemplojmient  bene- 
fits. There  are  others  idled  by  strikes. 
Others  are  temporarily  out  of  work 
while  changing  jobs.  There  are  many 
students,  just  out  of  school,  who  are 
looking  around  for  an  advantageous  of- 
fer. Many  sins  are  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  unemployed. 

Moreover,  few  seem  to  recognize  the 
fact — and  It  Is  a  fact — that  maladjust- 
ment of  wage  rates  is  a  major  cause  of 
unemployment.  If  a  businessman  seeks 
too  much  for  his  goods  he  loses  his  mar- 
ket. By  the  same  token.  If  wages  are 
pushed  too  high  by  labor-union  monop- 
oly action,  unemployment  will  follow. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  inexorable  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  That  does  not 
mean  that  all  wages  are  too  high.  But 
it  does  mean  that  in  those  industries 
where  wages  are  forced  ui^ward  exces- 
sively by  artificial  pressures,  a  certain 
amount  of  unemployment  is  a  natural 
result. 

By  placing  unions  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  by  taking  other  appropriate 
steps  In  that  area,  we  should  break  this 
vicious  cycle  wherein  wage  maladjust- 
ments cause  unemployment.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  that  way  we  would  be  treat- 
ing the  disease  that  contributes  to 
unemployment — not  Just  the  symptcms. 

It  is  one  thing  for  workers  to  strike, 
but  quite  another  for  them  to  prevent 
men  who  desire  to  work  from  working. 
Have  we  not  reached  the  time  In  this 
enlightenend  country  when  there  Is 
enough  labor  statesmanship  to  recognize 
that  unions  should  be  purely  voluntary 
and  made  to  conform  with  all  the  laws 
that  have  been  enacted  against  monop- 
olies that  are  in  restraint  of  trade?  The 
time  is  overdue. 

>Cn.rTAXT   PAT  RAISK  rOLLOWS  PATTKRM 

A  mlUtary  pay  raise,  totaling  $1.7  bil- 
Uon armually,  has  been  proposed  by  the 
President.  This  follows  the  pattern  of 
Increases  voted  last  year  for  civilian  em- 
ployees. There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  proposal,  or  at  least  for  some  neces- 
sary adjustments.  But  the  time  to  have 
held  the  line  was  last  year  when  the 
precedent  was  established.  Out  of  def- 
erence to  the  public  debt  and  the  deficit. 
then  was  the  time  to  have  established  a 
go-slow  formula  for  this  type  of 
increased  Federal  spending. 

MORE   rOE    MENTAL   HEALTH 

We  are  being  a^ked  this  year  to  spend 
vast  amounts  on  a  new  mental  health 
program — Involving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  program  that  has  always  been 
treated  as  essentially  a  local  responsibil- 
ity. The  States,  private  foundations, 
and  the  medical  profession,  have  done 
very  well  in  this  area  In  the  past,  and 
if  we  are  to  do  more  at  this  level  it  should 
be  to  expand  and  encourage  the  system 
that  has  done  well  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

"OWE    AS    WE  oo" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  adage  of  "pay  as 
you  go"  is  today  being  replaced  by  an 
"owe  as  you  go"  philosophy.  I  could  go 
on  at  length  calling  attention  to  these 
various  nonessential  programs,  all  of 
wtaleh  cost  money.    It  would  seem  that 
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we  have  enough  to  do  to  finance  the 
domestic  programs,  siich  as  those  deal- 
ing with  soil  and  water  conservation, 
flood  control,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  others  that,  within  proper 
limitations,  are  generally  accepted  as 
sound  and  Justified.  But  in  recent  years 
we  are  deluged  with  an  avalanche  of 
new  and  expanded  progToms,  most  of 
which  admittedly  invade  the  province  of 
local  responsibility.  Something  good 
can  be  said  for  every  one  of  them — ex- 
cept that  they  cost  money  we  do  not 
have  and  they  should  not  be  treated  as 
Federal  responsibilities. 

THX    COXfSBVATIVX    WAT 

Conservatism  has  today  become  more 
and  more  a  policy  of  conserving  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  soimdness.  The  so-called 
liberals  are  becoming  ssrnonymous  with 
free  spending  and  higher  deficits.  The 
very  ones  who  talk  the  loudest  today 
about  the  need  for  tax  reduction  and  the 
least  about  the  need  for  retrenchment  in 
Federal  spending  are  the  same  ones  who 
have  consistently  supported  the  vast  ar- 
ray of  nonessential  spending  projects 
that  have  gotten  us  into  this  financial 
Jam. 

Two  years  ago,  and  again  early  this 
year,  the  conservatives  in  the  House 
waged  a  fight  against  the  packing  of  the 
Rules  Committee — a  move  designed  to 
place  a  majority  of  liberals  on  that 
screening  cMnmlttee  and  thereby  facili- 
tate the  advancement  of  the  very  bills  I 
have  discussed.  That  packing  maneuver 
was  successful.  During  debate  on  that 
issue  it  was  argued  that  sponsors  of  that 
move  must  accept  a  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  what  happens  as  a  result  of 
that  action. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  of  us  that 
in  the  functioning  of  thie  democratic 
processes  there  is  a  need  for  cooling  off 
periods,  for  brakes  to  be  applied,  and 
thereby  enable  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try to  become  better  informed  concern- 
ing the  implications  of  many  of  these 
proposals  before  they  are  rushed  pell- 
mell  through  the  Congress. 

In  lieu  of  the  "owe  as  we  go"  policy, 
would  it  not  be  refreshing  and  construc- 
tive if  a  task  force  were  appointed — not 
to  conjure  up  new  schemes  for  unneces- 
sary projects  involving  large  outlays  of 
money,  but  to  study  ways  and  means  of 
reducing  spending,  of  turning  back  to 
the  States  and  local  c(Hnmunitles  more 
of  the  responsibilities  that  really  belong 

to  them?    Even  though  novel,  that  move 

would  be  progress— constructive  prog- 
ress— and  it  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayers  who 
are  anxious  to  see  this  country  move 
forward. 

■nils  tendency  to  rush  Federal  money 
to  every  trouble  spot  that  arises  in  the 
Nation  bespeaks  a  basic  lack  of  faith  in 
the  American  system.  It  might  amaze 
some  of  our  planners  to  know  how  well 
our  American  communities  can  get  along 
and  manage  to  solve  their  own  problems 
without  being  wet-nursed  and  coddled  by 
the  Great  White  Father  in  Washington. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  politically  inspired.  But  have 
we  not  reached  that  point  when  we  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  deciding  such 


issues  on  a  political  or  partisan  basis? 
Both  political  parties  should  take  note 
of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  conclude  these  re- 
marks by  quoting  from  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  once  said : 

1  am  for  government  that  is  rigorously 
frugal  and  elmple.  and  not  for  one  that 
multiplies  offices  to  make  partisans,  get  votes 
and  by  every  device  Increases  the  public 
debt  under  the  guise  of  being  a  public 
benefit. 


February  2i 


THE  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  to  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemEin 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  historic  decision  was  ren- 
dered on  February  14  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  in  the  case  brought  before 
it  last  fall  by  the  softwood  lumber  indus- 
try. I  say  "a  historic  decision"  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  this  is  the  larg- 
est case  ever  considered  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  terms  of  dollars  involved 
in  an  industry  and  employees  concerned, 
and  second,  because  this  decision  was 
the  first  rendered  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  this  case — cer- 
tainly those  who  have  significant  for- 
ested communities  in  their  districts  are. 
The  Tariff  Commission  ruled  that  al- 
though Canadian  lumber  imports  have 
risen  significantly  and  the  domestic  lum- 
ber industry  is  suffering  greatly  thereby, 
the  increased  imports  cannot  be  directly 
related  to  a  prior  tariff  concession,  which 
is  required  in  the  1962  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to- 
day to  raise  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  language  that  we  ap- 
proved last  year  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
same  standard  for  judging  the  softwood 
Imnber  industry's  case  will  be  applied  to 
employees  who  are  displaced  because  of 
increased  imports.  They  are  going  to  be 
told,  in  effect,  ttiat  the  increased  imports 
are  not  the  direct  result  of  a  prior  tariff 
concession  and  therefore,  while  they 
may  be  suffering,  the  law  prohibits  any 
relief. 


The  Tariff  Commission  stated  aiwi  » 
quote :  '  ^  * 

The  Ckjmmlsslon  obaerves  further  tk. 
whUe  IntemaUonal  conunltmente  mav  -«- 
Congreas  from  legislating  in  conflict  thll? 
with,  these  commitments  do  not  nin^ 
Congress  from  so  leglalatlng.  CongrMTH?* 
if  it  so  elects,  legislate  In  conflict  with  .  ' 
international  commitments.  ^ 

I  consider  this  an  invitation  from  tfa* 
Tariff  Commission  to  the  Congress  of  ^ 
United  States  to  assume  the  respoo^ho! 
ity  for  correcting  the  conditicmTSL 
which  the  U.S.  lumber  industry  is  fcaZi 
to  operate.  ^^^ 

A  number  of  specific  suggestions  hM. 
been  made  by  Members  of  Congre«  ind 
by  the  lumber  industry  which  vqqu 
have  the  effect  of  meeting  the  proUm 
of  increased  softwood  lumber  import, 
from  Canada.  And  I  think  it  is  imno/ 
tant  here  to  point  out  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  increased  imports  tbtt 
are  based  upon  traditional  free  marfet 
advantages  of  the  Canadians,  but  rathe 
advantages  offered  by  specific  CanwHta 
Government  actions  that  constitute  whtt 
has  been  described  as  a  subsidy  for  Ct. 
nadian  lumber  producers.  I  think  It  h 
not  fair  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  this  Government,  to  expect 
TJS.  lumbermen  to  compete  in  UJ3  tomi 
kets  with  lumber  from  Canada  which  en- 
joys the  advantages  given  Canadian  pre- 
ducers.  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  ta  to 
deal  forthrightly  with  the  issue  and  to 
move  swiftly  to  counteract  these  artffl- 
cial  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  C»nt- 
dians. 

The  Tariff  Commission  decision  oflewd 
a  golden  opportunity  to  Congress  to  take 
action  in  an  area  with  which  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  been  reluctant  to 
deal — that  of  requiring  that  all  lunfter 
imported  into  the  United  States  bear  a 
mark  identifying  the  cotmtry  of  origta. 
As  far  as  I  know,  lumber  is  the  only 
product  imported  into  the  United  6t»ta 
which  does  not  have  to  be  so  stamped 
The  Tariff  Commission  reached  tbne 
important  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
1938  agreement  with  Canada  which  a- 
empted  Canadian  lumber  from  marHm 
requirements;  it  stated: 

The  withdrawal  of  the  country-or-«rIglB 
marking  requirement  cannot  be  regarded  h 
a  trade-agreement  concession  within  tte 
meaning  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Trade  ft- 
panslon  Act. 

Secondly,  It  stated; 

Currently,  country-of-origln  marklnf 
would  involve  little  expense  In  addition  to 
that  already  Incurred  In  complying  with  tlje 
grade-marking  requirements  instituted  In 
I960  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin UtratloB. 

And  lastly  it  stated; 

It  is  clear  that  its  restoration  (that  is,  the 
restoration  of  the  requirement  for  country- 
of -origin  marking)  In  recent  years  would  not 
likely  have  contributed  to  a  reduction  to  the 
level  of  Imports  of  softwood  lumber.  Oo  tkt 
basis  of  evidence  obtained  by  the  Commli- 
slon,  it«  restoration  might  well  have  had  t 
contrary  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lumber  industry  has 
urged  that  the  Congress  enact  a  law 
requiring  that  imjwrted  lumber  be  iden- 
tified as  to  country  of  origin.  The  In- 
dustry feels  that  the  American  consum- 
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-,  public  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
^ect  lumber  based  upon  whether  or  not 
^\B  jffoduced  domestically.  The  Tariff 
^jnunjssion  has  said  that  the  withdrawal 
rfihe  present  exemption  would  not  con- 
itJtute  a  violation  of  a  trade  agreement 
joncession.  It  further  indicated  that 
♦jiere  would  be  very  little  cost  involved 
(or  the  Canadians,  and  further,  that  such 
.  niaiidng  might  even  benefit  the  Ca- 
jgi/iiaDS-  Pranldy,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  lumber  produc- 
ers in  my  district  who  believe  that  such 
I  marking  requirement  would  be  bene- 
flcial  to  them.  Therefore,  I  invite  the 
lupport  of  my  colleagues  for  a  bill  which 
I  shall  introduce,  and  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  past  by  other  Mem- 
bers, that  will  require  all  imported  lum- 
ber to  be  marked  with  the  country  of 
(ffigin.  I  see  no  legitimate  reason  for 
objection  to  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
tiope  that  it  might  be  brought  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration  by  the  House  as 
an  act  of  good  faith  in  supE>ort  of  our  do- 
mestic lumber  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  marking  of  limiber  I  would 
Invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
toother  proposal  which  has  been  offered 
as  s  method  of  assisting  the  domestic 
lumber  industry.  It  is  in  a  way  a  corol- 
lary to  a  bill.  H.R.  2628,  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Rains  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee to  require  the  use  of  domestic 
lumber  in  all  FHA-insured  housing.  The 
IHX)posal  to  which  I  refer  would  require 
the  FHA  to  insist  that  domestically 
grade  marked  lumber  and  wood  products 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  all  FHA- 
tasured  housing. 

It  may  come  as  quite  a  surprise  to  my 
colleagues  to  learn  that  the  FHA  cur- 
rently approves  a  number  of  Canadian 
lumber  grading  agencies.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  number  of  U.S.  grading  agencies 
aell  their  grade  stamps  to  Canadian 
lumber  producers  for  use  in  grade  mark- 
ing lumber  which  eventually  winds  up 
In  FHA  housing.  Yet,  there  seems  to 
be  no  pra.ctlcable  way — at  least  which  is 
apparent  to  me — for  the  use  of  these 
grade  stamps  in  Canada  to  be  policed  by 
the  FHA-  Consequently,  the  proposal 
that  has  been  put  forward  and  which 
deserves  some  very  careful  consideration 
by  the  Congress  would  require  that 
lumber  imported  from  Canada  which  is 
Intended  for  use  in  FHA  housing  be 
grade  marked  within  the  United  States, 

where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  polic- 
ing by  the  FHA  to  Insure  that  the  lumber 
approved  by  these  grading  agencies  is  in 
fact  on  grade.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  be  operating  currently  under  a 
double  standard  to  permit  Canadian 
lumber  to  have  access  to  the  FHA  mar- 
ket on  a  different  basis  than  that  which 
is  available  to  our  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  more  point  I  would 
like  to  make,  before  yielding  to  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  concern  over  this 
Canadian  import  situation,  is  the  fact 
that  U.S.  tariffs  on  softwood  lumber  have 
been  reduced  to  1.3  percent  of  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  imported  lumber.  This 
low  level  of  tariff  has  been  established  by 
three  tariff  cuts,  the  first  in  1936.  1938, 
ud  1948. 

There  are  many  competitive  advan- 
tages  enjoyed    by   the   Canadian   soft- 


wood producers — some  by  Government 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  others  by  Government  action  on  the 
part  of  Canada.  For  whatever  reason 
these  actions  were  taken,  they  have 
worked  to  the  severe  detriment  of  the 
American  softwood  lumber  industry. 
The  price  of  Itunber  imported  from  Can- 
ada is  now  so  low  as  a  consequence  of 
competitive  and  governmental  advan- 
tages, that  many  American  producers 
are  imable  to  compete  and  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  production  or  to  close 
their  doors. 

It  is  my  belief  that  some  appropriate 
action  should  be  taken  to  protect  one  of 
America's  basic  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  most  direct  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  by  the  implementation  of  a 
quota  on  the  import  of  Canadian  soft- 
wood lumber.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  impose  a  tariff 
averaging  10  percent  upon  American 
softwood  lumber  being  exported  to 
Canada.  It  is  only  equitable  that  the 
United  States  should  take  some  similarly 
appropriate  action  to  protect  its  domestic 
industry. 

I  propose  the  imposition  of  a  quota  of 
6  percent  based  on  the  average  quar- 
terly domestic  softwood  consumption  m 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
years  1960,  1961  and  1962. 

This  quota  would  allow  the  basic  mini- 
mum protection  needed  by  the  domestic 
softwood  lumber  industry.  It  is  inrgent 
that  this  or  similar  action  be  taken  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  to  prevent  any 
further  damage  to  the  lumber  industry. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  once  more  to 
emphasize  my  desire  to  have  our  great 
country  enjoy  the  best  of  relations  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  north.  However,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  beUeve  that  it  is 
necessary  to  sacrifice  America's  fourth 
largest  industry  in  terms  of  employment 
on  the  altar  of  so-called  international 
good  will.  If  it  is  our  country's  inten- 
tion to  subsidize  the  economy  of  Canada, 
by  all  means  let  us  do  it  as  a  Nation, 
forthrightly,  openly,  and  worthily.  How- 
ever, let  us  not  expect  one  industry  to 
do  that  job  for  us.  or  the  employees  in 
an  industry  to  give  up  their  only  means 
of  livelihood  in  order  that  it  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlemsm. 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 

themk  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  taking  this  time  and  for 
making  a  very  clear  statement  and  a 
factual  one.  I  happen  to  have  been  a 
student  of  this  present  sitution  and  I 
know  that  what  he  has  told  us  has  not 
been  overstated.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
various  differentials,  the  wage  scales  for 
one.  and  the  depi-eciation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian dollar  for  another,  and  vsu-ious 
other  advantages  that  the  producers  in 
our  neighboring  coimtry  of  Canada  have, 
have  imposed  a  tremendous  effect  and, 
indeed,  a  blighting  effect  upon  our  soft- 
wood lumber  industry  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  a  problem  that  yields 
itself  to  an  immediate  cure  and  we  must 
do  something  about  it.  Just  to  sit  here 
and  talk  about  it  is  no  good.  So  this 
afternoon  we  hope  to  bring  out  at  least 


some  tangible  and  practical  ideas  that 
may  lead  to  a  correction  of  this  situa- 
tion. While  we.  as  a  group,  are  propos- 
ing here  a  6  percent  quota,  actually,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  wUI  agree  with 
me,  I  think  it  is  pretty  liberal  in  terms 
of  the  history  of  the  importation  of  Ca- 
nadian lumber.  We  think  it  is  liberal 
and  since  they  have  coimteractlng  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  our  own 
Ivunber.  I  do  not  think  that  what  we 
are  proposing  here  is  a  cause  for  war  or 
anything,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  bringing 
peace  in  our  relations  with  our  neighbor 
to  the  north  and  to  help  to  eliminate 
unemployment  and  the  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  own  softwood  lumber  in- 
dustry. So  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  what  he  has  Just 
told  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  lumber  in- 
dustry today  is  faced  with  declining  em- 
ployment, gradual  deterioration  through 
idling  of  its  facilities,  smd  a  declining 
profit  rate.  The  reasons  for  this  eco- 
nomic instability  are  numerous  and  com- 
plex, but  perhaps  the  major  factor  Is  the 
importation  of  Canadian  lumber  into  our 
country. 

The  problem  simply  stated,  is  that  for 
every  board  foot  of  imported  lumber 
which  crosses  our  border  from  Canada, 
an  American  producer  will  produce  and 
sell  one  less  board  foot  in  our  country's 
own  lumber  market.  Since  last  year. 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  indicated  that  they  are  aware  of 
the  serious  import  problems  confronting 
the  Americsm  lumber  industry  and  its 
employees.  However,  little  has  beea 
done  to  solve  the  problems. 

If  we  are  to  review  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  resolve  the  lumber 
import  problem  during  the  past  year, 
we  find  that  the  chief  remedy  prescribed 
by  the  executive  branch  has  been  ex- 
hortation. For  the  past  year,  the  Inm- 
ber  Industry  has  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  help  in  solving  the  problems 
created  by  the  inequitable  import  situa- 
tion. More  importantly,  it  has  made 
practical  recommendations  and  offered 
sound  soluti(ms  both  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  executive  agencies.  Maixy  of  us 
have  met  with  representatives  of  the 
lumber  industry  on  numerous  occasions 
and  have  also  discussed  the  matter  with 
lumber  producers  in  our  home  districts. 
Last  year  lumber  officials  appealed  for 

relief  under  the  provisions  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  but 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  infor- 
mally advised  Itmaber  officials  that  they 
do  not  look  with  favor  upon  this  plea. 

The  President  has  displayed  great  con- 
cern with  the  lumber  situation,  and  at 
his  request,  the  lumber  industry  has  Just 
completed  the  escape  clause  route  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission.  In  spite 
of  the  President's  expressed  concern, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  facts  and  figures 
presented  to  the  Commission  by  the  in- 
dustry during  public  hearings  on  the 
matter,  the  Tariff  Commission  Just  re- 
cently sent  to  the  President  a  report 
that  would  deny  our  lumbermen  neces- 
sary and  needed  import  relief. 

Last  year,  softwood  imports  from 
Canada    totaled   4   billion    board    feet. 
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Now,  after  numerous  published  state- 
ments by  various  Federal  departments 
that  they  are  doing  this  and  that  to  al- 
leviate the  problems  caused  by  Canadian 
Imports,  a  look  at  the  record  shows  that 
the  imports  have  increased  to  4y2  billion 
board  feet.  What  a  sheer  waste  of  ef- 
fort this  is. 

Another  unexpected  and  most  tragic 
event  cocurred  last  fall  which  has  com- 
pounded the  problems  of  the  lumber 
industry.  The  devastating  windstorm 
which  hit  the  Pacific  Northwest  last 
Columbus  Day  resulted  in  the  downing 
of  an  estimated  11.6  billion  board  feet 
of  marketable  timber.  Unless  it  is  the 
intention— and  I  know  that  it  is  not — of 
the  American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment to  leave  this  timber  for  the  en- 
joyment of  Insects,  or  worse  still,  to 
allow  It  to  become  a  greater  forest  fire 
hazard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  market 
this  timber  during  the  next  3  years. 

It  Is  felt  that  the  presence  of  this 
timber  on  the  U.S.  market  will  result 
in  a  still  further  substanUal  decline  in 
the  market  price  for  lumber.  It  is  rea- 
soned that  for  each  500.000  board  feet 
of  limiber  per  year  that  were  not  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  find  their  way  into 
the  market,  there  is  an  estimated  decline 
of  at  least  $1  per  thousand  board  feet  in 
the  overall  price  of  Imnber.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2  million  board  feet  per  year 
of  the  downed  timber — ^not  originally  ex- 
pected to  be  marketed — ^will  now  have  to 
be  placed  on  the  market  for  the  next  3 
years.  Thus,  applying  the  prospective 
dollar  per  thousand  board  feet  formula 
to  this  situation,  it  is  possible  that  a 
price  decline  totaling  as  much  as  $4  per 
thousand  board  feet  on  the  market  is  in 
prospect  for  America's  economy. 

And  this  would  lead  to  further  prob- 
lems with  our  federally  owned  timber. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  appraise  their 
timber  on  the  basis  of  fair  market  value. 
A  decline,  therefore,  in  the  market  value 
of  lumber  directly  aflTects  the  value  of 
the  timber  managed  by  these  agencies. 
In  the  last  few  years,  receipts  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  For- 
est Service  from  the  sale  of  timber  have 
declined  by  approximately  30  percent. 
The  practice  whereby  the  Canadian  lum- 
ber industry  cuts  the  market  price  of 
the  Imnber  which  it  sells  in  this  coimtry 
has  resulted  in  a  depressed  price  for  U.S. 
lumber.    This   price-cutting    action   of 
the  Canadians  has  not  only  adversely 
affected  the  private  lumber  industry,  but 
it  has  also  reduced  by  almost  one-third 
Government  receipts  from  timber  sales. 
In   effect.    It    would    appear   that    the 
American  people  have  been  placed  in  the 
position  of  subsidizing  Canadian  lumber 
producers. 

Ii^.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
problems  confronting  the  lumber  indus- 
try have  not  been  solved,  nor  will  they 
be  solved  by  mere  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  patent  promises.  It  is  now 
imperative  that  the  Congress  take  im- 
mediate action  designed  to  solve  these 
problems. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  called  on  the  President  first  to  en- 
ter into  Immediate  negotiations  with 
Canada  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  lum- 
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ber  problems  between  the  two  countries, 
and  second,  to  impose  a  temporary  10- 
percent  import  quota  on  Canadian  lum- 
ber. I  was  happy  to  note  that  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  statement  of  last  July 
26  on  the  problems  of  the  domestic  lum- 
ber industry,  listed  as  the  first  point  in 

his  program,  '-the  initiation  of  negotia-  We  respectfully  petition  the  Preaid.,,* 
tions  with  Canada  concerning  the  the  united  States  ot  America  anJ^Sfn*  "^ 
amount  of  softwood  lumber  imported  P^ess  to  give  immediate  attention  to  ^^d  " 
into  the  United  States."  I  do  regret  ^^^^^  action  necessary  to  place  the  lumhL 
that  the  President  failed  to  take  any  ac-  'n^^^^s^ry  of  the  United  states  on  an  eauit.Kf 
" —        -  and    comnetltivi*    httou    n,itK   » ,_'^»"t»oie 


ber  shipped  to  Canada;  (7)  low  charter  r.* 
for  coastwlBe  and  Intercoaatal  shlpnln^- ^ 
(8)  a  cooperative  government;  and  ^ 

Whereas  unemployment  in  the  lun»h«. . 
dustry  of  the  United  States  is  IncreaWli?: 
resultant  loss  of  wages  to  the  workers  loT* 
taxes  and  Income  to  taxing  bodies  an'd^ 
munltles :  Now,  therefore  ^''''• 


tion  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an 
import  quota. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  we 
have  no  other  choice  than  to  effect  an 
immediate  quota  on  imports  of  softwood 
lumber,  particularly  those  emanating 
from  Canada.  The  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  proposes  to  do  just  this. 
Our  country's  lumber  producers  and 
employees  of  the  lumber  industry  will 
not  be  granted  any  special  or  extra  ad- 
vantage by  this  legislation.     Rather,  it 


and    competitive   basis   with  forelm  ^, 
facturers  through  the  use  of  a  quoU  i^^ 
or  other  means.  Including  the  requlrtstnlVT 
that  imported  lumber  be  marked  to  sW  tK 
country  of  origin,  to  the  end  that  domJH* 
manufacturers  are  not  placed  at  a  disaii».« 
tage   with  resultant  loss  of  markets   Ved«^" 
tlon   of  employment,  loss  of  taxes    and  d.' 
terloration  of  communities. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  i  thank 
my  colleague  from  Washington  [uT 
HoRAN).  His  remarks  are  quite  perti" 
nent  and  point  up  a  very  serious  condi 


tunity  to  sell  their  products  competi- 
tively in  their  own  domestic  market.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  other  members 
of  Congress  will  join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  bill,  and  that  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom will  approve  this  resolution. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  petition  which 
I  received  recently,  which  is  signed  by 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  lone. 
Wash.  This  is  an  example  of  the  type 
of  requests  relating  to  the  lumber  prob- 
lem which  I  have  been  receiving  from 
my  constituents. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Rogers  of   Colorado  >.     Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  petition  referred  to  above  is  as 
follows: 

PETrnOK  TO  THE  HONORABLE  PBESIDENT  OF  THE 

Untted  States  or  America  akd  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  Hotjse  of  Repre- 
bkntativts  or  the  UNrrED  Statis  in  Con- 
gress Assembled  T 


is  designed  to  grant  to  our  American     tPon   in  the    ^ftwcid    Lbe°"^^^^ 
1^.^^^  ^°^^^rs  and  producers  an  oppor-    of  the  United  States  ^^ 

,  ^^J^^J^^-     I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Johnson]  for  taking  this 
time  on  such  a  very  important  subject 
and  I  also  want  to  thank  him  for 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  thl« 
discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  last  Thursday,  the  Tariff 
Commission  made  public  its  decision 
that  trade  concessions  granted  to  Can- 
ada were  not  a  major  factor  in  causing 
the  serious  injury  now  experienced  by 
the  softwood  lumber  industry.  The 
same  day  I  expressed  my  gratitude  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  acknowledg- 
ing the  enormity  of  this  injury,  and  for 
indicating  the  necessity  for  Government 
action.  I  did  not  question  the  Commla- 
sion's  interpretation  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  even  though  it  was  the  first 
decision  under  the  new  law. 

However,  on  behalf  of  the  many  lum- 
ber  producers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict,  who   have   been,    and    are  being 
forced  out  of  this  vital  industry  by  the 
increased   importation  of  lumber  from 
Canada,  I  did  express  my  dissent  to  some 
of  the  reasoning'  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
slon.     One  of  the  reasons  which  the 
Commission    assimied    so    unjustifiably 
was  that  Canadian  lumber  is  of  higher 
quality     than     our     domestic     product. 
Rather  than  dwell  on  this  erroneous  as- 
sumption. I  will  simply  cite  a  conflicting 
statement    from    another    Government 
agency,   the  Forest  Service,   which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108.  part  6.  pages  7289-7290  there- 
of.    The  Forest  Service  in  this  rather 
dubious    comparison    of    United   States 
and  Canadian  stumpage  pricing  policies, 
stated  that  one   reason  for  the  higher 
price  of  stumpage  in  the  United  States 
is  the  higher  quality  of  our  limiber.    I 
believe   both   statements   are   in  error. 
Why  should  a  tree  in  a  similar  forest  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  border  be  any 
better  or  worse  than  one  on  our  side? 
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We,  the  residents  of  the  'town  of  lone. 
Wash.,  and  vicinity  do  respectfully  represent 
that — 

Whereas  lumber  Imports  from  Canada  are 
increasing  yearly  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
now  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  increase  the 
cut  from  overmature  forests  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive loss  from  decay,  disease,  and  other 
causes;  and 

Whereas  a  serious  blowdown  of  timber 
occurred  In  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia In  October  of  1962  and  salvage  of  said 
blowdown  timber  will  place  a  further  burden 
on  the  orderly  marketing  of  lumber  from 
other  domestic  areas;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  shortage  of  timber  for 
the  production  of  lumber  and  related  items 
In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  lumber  manufacturing  firms 
pay  the  highest  wages  and  provide  working 
conditions  equal  to  or  better  than  similar 
firms  In  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  lumber  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  United  States  are  losing  their  home  mar- 
kets to  foreign  firms,  especially  those  in  Can- 
ada, due  to  advantages  such  as;  (l)  E)epre- 
clated  currency;  (2)  low  stumpage  rates; 
(3)  noncompetitive  bidding;  (4)  less  costly 
and  restrictive  forest  practices;  (5)  lower 
wage  rates;  (6)  high  tariff  rates  on  U.S.  lum- 


^e  Tariff  Commission  used  this  rea- 
ining  to  shift  the  burden  of  this  prob- 
Mn  from  trade  concessions  to  another 
uti.  The  Forest  Service  had  Its  sclf- 
orotecting  purposes  in  finding  some  ex- 
Ijgnatlon.  other  than  Its  pricing  policies, 
for  the  stumpage  cost  differential. 

jn  fact,  this  tendency  of  the  govern- 
ment departments  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bfllty  for  the  disastrous  condition  of  the 
joftwood  lumber  industry  has  become 
QMjre  and  more  apparent  to  me  in  my 
gtodles  of  this  problem.  The  State  De- 
pitftment  tells  me  that  labeling  lumber 
jccording  to  country  of  origin  would  be 
g  violation  erf  our  international  trade 
obligations,  while  the  Tariff  Conunis- 
sioo  states  that  suspension  of  the  La- 
beling Act  in  Canada's  favor  is  not  a 
trade  concession.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  says  our  freight  rates 
gre  identical  to  Canada's,  but  the  De- 
pvtment  of  Commerce  says  that  rail- 
road free  holding  privileges  in  Canada 
are  Important  factors  in  the  cost-price 
squeeze  experience  by  our  Itunbermen. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  ac- 
knowledges the  fact  that  tax  policies 
^uld  take  into  account  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  lumber  industry,  but  an- 
nounces capital  gains  tax  changes  that 
would  further  penalize  the  lumber  busi- 
nesses. 

An  houi-  after  the  Tariff  Commission 
released  its  report  of  last  Thursday,  I 
expressed  my  conviction  that  a  more  co- 
operative spirit  should  exist  between  the 
lumber  industry  and  our  Government. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  p>ossi- 
billty  of  invoking  one  more  sulminis- 
tratlve  remedy  before  taking  the  legis- 
lative course  of  action.  This  remedy, 
provided  in  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  is  our  countervailing  duties 
statute.  Perhaps  I  have  been  unfair  in 
castigating  our  Government's  attitude 
toward  this  problem.  Possibly  the  origin 
of  the  lumber  industry's  ills  is  in  the 
Canadian  Government's  attitude  toward 
its  lumber  producers.  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion. Is  the  Canadian  Government  sub- 
sidizing its  softwood  lumber  industry? 
If  it  is.  the  provisions  of  our  counter- 
vailing duties  statute,  title  19.  section 
1303  of  the  UJ3.  Code,  should  be  invoked. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds 
that  in  fact  the  Canadian  Government 
subsidizes  its  exports  of  softwoods,  our 
tariffs  on  Canadian  lumber  imports 
should  be  raised  to  the  amount  of  such 
subsidy.  The  U.S.  commitments  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  would  not  be  violated,  rather,  we 
would  be  acting  fully  within  the  spirit 
of  that  treaty. 

Permit  me  to  quote  Chief  Justice  Gor- 
don Sloan,  as  Canadian  Commissioner. 
in  his  report  entitled  "Forest  Resources 
of  British  Columbia" : 

We  live  by  our  exports.  We  must  sell  on 
world  markets  in  order  to  survive.  Our  for- 
est policies  must  in  consequence  be  geared 
to  the  stark  necessity  of  assisting  our  In- 
dustries in  every  reasonable  way  to  remain 
competitive  In  these  markets. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement,  is  it 
not  a  good  possibility  that  Canadian 
stumpage  prices  of  less  than  one-third 
of  U.S.  stumpage  prices  can  be  termed 
a  "bounty  or  grant"  to  the  Canadian 


lumber  industry?  Are  not  the  liberal 
log -scaling  policies  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, amounting  to  15  percent  great- 
er overrun  footage  than  our  Forest  Serv- 
ice allows,  and  the  lax  road  buHding  and 
slash  disposal  requirements,  as  well  as 
the  negotiated  sales  practices  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  part  of  this  pol- 
icy to  assist  our  industries  in  every  way? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  these  prac- 
tices of  the  Canadian  Government  are  at 
least  indirect  grants  or  bounties  to  the 
Canadian  lumber  industry.  I  ask  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
sider this  question  sympathetically  and 
soon.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  support 
Mr.  Horan's  resolution,  so  that  we  will 
be  prepared  to  act,  should  this  final  ad- 
miiustrative  remedy  prove  as  disapp>oint- 
ing  as  the  earlier  ones. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson].  He  and  I  have  participated 
many  times  in  conferences  on  this  sub- 
ject in  an  effort  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem. 

I  read  the  report,  the  decision,  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  I  frankly  was 
amazed  to  find  from  that  rep>ort  that 
while  the  Tariff  Conamission  agreed  that 
there  was  serious  damage  to  the  soft- 
wood Ixmiber  Industry  because  of  exces- 
sive Imports,  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  about  It  under  the  phraseology 
of  the  so-called  Trade  Expansion  Act 
that  was  passed  last  year.  Frankly.  I 
am  delighted  that  I  voted  against  it.  If 
this  is  any  way  of  expanding  trade  I 
will  have  to  take  another  look  at  it.  Ac- 
tually, it  is  ruining  our  lumber  industry. 

The  gentleman  from  California  in  the 
well  of  the  House  [Mr.  Johnson]  joined 
with  others  in  making  some  recom- 
mendations. One  of  these  recom- 
mendations I  know  was  carried  out  and 
there  were  some  conversations  with  the 
Canadians,  but  I  think  if  the  effort  to 
solve  this  problem  is  going  to  result  in  a 
series  of  conferences  with  the  Canadians, 
then  we  are  not  going  to  get  quick  re- 
sults. These  things  can  go  on  for  years 
while  the  p)eople  who  are  working  in  the 
softwood  limiber  industry  are  no  longer 
working.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  this  problem  want  to  find  a  solution 
for  it.  The  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains]  have  introduced  bills,  as  I  have, 
providing  that  FHA -insured  housing 
shall  use  American  lumber. 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  request. 
We  are  introducing  today  legislation  that 
would  call  for  a  6  percent  cloak.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  asked 
that  the  imported  lumber  be  marked, 
showing  the  country  of  origin.  That  is 
certainly  a  reasonable  request. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Jones  Act  so  that  the  limiber 
industry,  which  is  rapidly  being  de- 
stroyed, may  use  foreign  bottoms,  to 
carry  the  lumber  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west or  Pacific  coast  points  to  the  east 
coast  at  the  same  rates  that  the  Cana- 
dians are  getting  today.    Today  there  is 


a  difference  of  some  $10  to  $13  a  thou- 
sand, which  has  eliminated  us  from  thst 

market. 

One  piece  of  legislation  already  passed 
permits  the  Itmiber  industry  to  ship  to 
Puerto  Rico  in  foreign  bottCMns.  The 
result  was  that  inrmiedlately  business 
was  obtained  by  the  limiber  industry  In 
that  area. 

That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
as  Congressmen  cannot  do  anything 
about  the  depreciated  Canadian  dollar, 
the  92. 5 -cent  dollar;  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  their  appraisal  methods;  we 
cannot  do  anjrthing  about  the  wages  that 
are  paid  up  there.  There  are.  however, 
areas  in  which  we  can  be  of  assistance  to 
the  fourth  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  on  this 
measure,  on  this  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  his  interest  in  it, 
and  I  hoc>e  that  the  Congress  will  follow 
through  on  these  reconunendations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  very  informative  remsu^. 
He  has  very  well  pointed  up  this  prob- 
lem, and  has  F>ointed  up  most  of  the 
problems  that  concern  us  today. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  sdelding  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
other  speakers  here  this  afternoon,  for 
having  pointed  out  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Nation  another  instance  in  which  a 
major  industry  in  this  Nation  is  t)eing 
threatened  by  imports. 

I  have  had  occasion  previously  many 
times  to  have  raised  the  question  of 
imports  in  other  segments  of  our  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural products.  In  my  own  district 
and  State  lumber  is  not  a  major  item, 
but  it  is  an  important  one.  It  is  an  in- 
dustry which  serves  our  country  and 
Government  in  a  significant  manner. 
For  instance,  one  Indian  reservation  has 
been  substantially  affected  by  the  degree 
to  which  Canadian  imports  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  few  years,  thereby 
depriving  them  of  a  market,  making  it 
difficult  for  them  to  exist.  There  should 
be  EUiother  requirement  by  the  Congress 
or  the  Government  to  provide  some  kind 
of  assistance  for  them. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  that  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Act  might  be 
made  applicable  to  lumber  as  well  as 
other  agricultural  products.  With  this 
I  agree.  I  want  to  add,  however,  that 
were  this  to  become  a  reality,  I  would 
hop>e  that  section  22  might  be  used  more 
effectively  as  it  would  apply  to  lumber 
than  it  has  been  used  when  applied  to 
other  agricultural  products.  We  have 
had  some  crops  where  the  problem  has 
been  substantially  aggravated,  yet  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Act  has  not 
been  used  effectively,  as  it  should  have 
been. 

So  with  all  this  I  agree.  I  recognize 
the  full  potentiality  of  the  proposals  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress  today. 
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I  would  hope  that  they  do  receive 
favorable  action  and  that  they  receive 
the  type  of  consideration  which  this  in- 
dustry deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  unless 
we  do  recognize  the  problem  that  exists 
here,  what  is  going  to  happen  is  the  same 
thing  that  has  happened  in  so  many 
other  areas:  someone  is  going  to  come 
along  and  propose  another  subsidy  pro- 
gram that  we  are  going  to  have  to  put 
mto  effect  in  order  to  save  another 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  experience 
with  this  type  of  approach  on  the  agri- 
cxiltural  scene.  I  hope  it  does  not  have 
to  be  applied  also  to  the  lumber  industry. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  for 
yielding,  and  wish  to  compliment  him 
for  his  efforts  here  this  afternoon  on  be- 
half of  this  industry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pklly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding,  i  am  happy  to  join  with  other 
Members  of  Congress,  including  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Washington, 
in  introducing  a  joint  resolution  request- 
ing and  authorizing  the  President  to 
impose  an  immediate  6  percent  emer- 
gency quota  on  all  imports  of  softwood 
lumber. 

In  this  connection,  I  certainly  regret 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  has  not  seen 
fit  to  recognize  the  distressed  conditions 
and  the  critical  circumstances  imposed 
on  the  lumber  industry  by  these  foreign 
imports.  I  also  regret  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  initiate  some  form  of  emer- 
gency relief  through  Executive  action. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  themselves 
have  been  derelict  in  this  connection 
Frankly.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  and 
this  body  especially,  had  prime  respon- 
sibility in  all  matters  affecting  the  Na- 
tion's tariffs  and  the  regulation  of  inter- 
national commerce.  That  is  what  the 
Constitution  provides.  The  Congress 
was  charged  with  this  responsibUity 
under  the  Constitution. 

It  is  always  easy  to  takfe  the  course  of 
least  resistance,  and  it  certainly  would 
appear  with  lumber  that  this  is  precisely 
what  the  Congress  has  done.  Conse- 
quently. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize and  face  up  to  their  responsibihty 
in  this  instance  by  expediting  favorable 
action  on  this  very  Important  resolution 
to  curb  the  dumping  of  foreign  lumber 
on  the  American  market. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  compliment- 
ing the  gentleman  from  California  for 
obtaining  this  special  order  and  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  problem  of  some  magni- 
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tude  and  considerable  importance  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  lumber  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUeman  has  made 
It  clear  that  there  is  a  problem,  and  in 
this  respect  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  he  has  been  joined  by  the  President 
hunself.  So  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
problem  which  we  only  think  is  a  prob- 
lem, but  the  President  considers  it  a 
problem  also.  This  was  made  evident 
when  last  year,  after  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  several  departments  of 
Government  had  given  consideration  to 
the  matter,  the  President  called  to  the 
White  House  a  large  number  of  west 
coast  Members  of  Congress  and  recom- 
mended a  number  of  steps  that  might  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  or  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  in  order  to  obtain 
relief  in  this  situation  and  to  suggest 
solutions  to  the  problem. 

Now.  the  President  would  not  have 
done  that  had  he  not  been  firmly  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  a.sk  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr  John- 
son] a  question:  To  what  extent,  if  any 
have  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government  Implemented  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations?  it  is  my 
understanding  that  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  still  pending.  That  is 
why  I  ask  the  question. 

Mr.    JOHNSON   of   California.      Yes 
they  are  still  pending.     There  has  been 
some  miprovement  in  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations that  were  made  at  that 
time.     I  do  beUeve  the  allowable  cut 
has   been    improved   and    progress    has 
been  made  in  the  timber  Inventory  and 
there  was  the  program  of  access  roads 
TTiere  is  still  progress  to  be  made  on 
the  contracts   provision   and   the   fields 
procedures.      There    is   stUl    considera- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  import  of  lumber 
from  Canada.    So.  I  do  believe  that  on 
most  of  the  recommendations  that  were 
considered  at  that  meeting  at  the  White 
House,   there   has   been   some   progress 
made,  and  I  feel  in  many  sectors  very 
good  progress  and  a  great  deal  of  orog- 
ress. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield  further,  my  purpose  in  asking 
the  question  was  not  to  imply  any  criti- 
cism. I  simply  wanted  the  record  to 
show  that  not  only  the  President  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  west 
coast,  but  the  departments  and  agencies 
themselves,  understand  that  there  is  a 
problem  here. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
the  problem  is  the  Government  itself- 
and  I  am  not  talking  politically  now  at 
all.    But  we  have  on  our  law  books  a  law 
known  as  the  Jones  Act  which  provides 
that  no  foreign-flag  ship  may  carry  car- 
goes between  American  ports.    In  other 
words,  a  foreign-flag  ship  cannot  pick  up 
a  cargo  of  lumber  in  California  and  carry 
It  around  to  the  east  coast.    The  purpose 
of  the  law  was  good.     I  have  supported 
that  law  quite  generally.    The  objective 
of  it  was  to  maintain  an  adequate  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  to  serve  both  in 
time  of  peace  and  war.     We  had  found 
out  during  World  War  I  and  again  in 
World  War  n  the  absolute  importance 
of  having  an  adequate  American  mer- 
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chant  marine.    This  was  recognized  h- 
the  highest  spokesmen  in  the  D^,7 
ment  of  Defense  who  have  appearSw" 
fore  our  committee  and  before  ^^ 
and  who  have  called  the  American  m?" 
chant  marine  the  fourth  arm  of  defS* 
We  felt  it  was  a  matter  of  con^wZ 
sional  policy,  that  we  absolutely  hZSm 
an  adequate  American  merchant  nSS 
to  stand  us  in  stead  when  an  emerK«2! 
arose.    It  was  that  philosophy  that  »*^ 
rise  to  the  Jones  Act.    But  the  fact  thU 
we  passed  the  Jones  Act  created  in  bu*. 
measure  the  problem  that  confronted 
now.    What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Gov 
ernment  in  large  measure  has  creatp^ 
this  problem  and  the  Government  (wSJ 
to  come  forward  with  some  solution  to  it 
In  addition  to  the  suggestions  that  th» 
gentleman  has  made— and  l  was  one  ^ 
those  who  introduced  some  of  the  hint 
which  have  been  mentioned-i  am  eoiitt 
to  introduce  another  bill  for  the  cm 
sideration  of  the  Congress  that  has  to  S 
with  this  subject  of  subsidy      i  kno* 
that   subsidies    are    abhorrent    to   mort 
Members  of  Congress  and  I  think  righH 
fully  so.  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
simply  saving  an  industry.     But  when 
you  have  a  subsidy  in  connection  with 
our   national   defense,   for   instance    if 
our    Government    takes    the    position 
which  it  has  taken  that  we  must  have 
cargo   and   passenger   ships,   especially 
cargo  ships,  to  carry  our  men  and  ma- 
terials of  war.  either  private  industry 
must  build  those  ships  or  the  Govern- 
ment  itself  must  do  so.  as  the  Govern- 
ment does  in  some  instances.    If  we  had 
no  construction  subsidy  program  private 
industry  would  not  be  building  a  single 
ship  and  we  would  not  have  any  Ameri- 
'•an  merchant  marine  as  such.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  building  the  ships.    As  it  Is 
now  they  pay  up  to  about  50  percent. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  in  light  of  what  I 
have  said,  that  there  be  a  construction 
subsidy  made  available  to  the  coastwiae 
and  intercoastal  American-flag  vessels 
in  the  same  manner  as  contruction  sub- 
sidies are  made  available  to  those  of  our 
vessels  which  are  engaged  in  the  inter- 
national trade.    I  do  not  think  it  is  ask- 
ing for  too  much.   If  we  do  not  do  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  coastwise  and  in- 
tercoastal ships  will  go  out  of  business. 
This  has  been  the  case  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Jones  Act.    Instead  of  doing 
the  job  as  well  as  Congress  had  antici- 
pated,   the    coastwise    and    intercoastal 
trade  is  going  downhill  and  eventually 
will  disappear.    So  I  say  if  we  want  to 
support  our  own  philosophy  then  we  had 
better  give   consideration  to  providing 
the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  ship  op- 
erators   the   same    privileges    that  arc 
given  to  the  international  flag  operators. 
I  mention  it  just  to  get  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  California  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  problem  which  is  most  serious  to  those 
of  us  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  speaking 
selfishly,  of  course,  to  those  of  us  who 
are  up  in  the  Northwest. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton in  commending  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  taking  this  time  to  give 
the  many  ramifications  and  implications 
of  this  very  serious  problem  facing  our 
lumber  industry. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  We  have  recently  been  con- 
sidering legislation  to  relieve  the  cotton 
industry  by  subsidy  because  it  is  now 
in  serious  trouble  because  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  failed  to  act. 

I  have  just  come  from  my  home  State 
of  Washington,  where  I  have  met  with 
representatives  of  the  livestock  industry 
who  are  worried  about  what  the  imports 
of  wool,  mutton,  and  lamb  are  doing  to 
them.  We  have  the  same  concern,  sis 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Uhgin]  pointed  out,  in  connection  with 
many  other  agricultural  commodities. 

I  think  the  gentleman,  and  those  of 
us  who  joined  with  him  in  introducing 
these  several  pieces  of  legislation,  which 
propose  constructivt:  solutions  for  our 
lumber  Industry  problems  are  really 
leading  the  way  for  our  colleagues  who 
represent  areas  also  being  hurt  for  the 
same  reasons  we  in  the  lumber  industry 
States  are  being  hurt,  the  failure  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  act  on  our  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  year  and  a 
hiJf ,  many  of  us  from  lumber-producing 
congressional  districts  have  been  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  Canadian  soft- 
wood lumber  has  been  Imported  into  this 
country  in  sufiBcient  quantities  to  cause 
hardship  on  our  own  producers.  It  is 
significant,  I  think,  when  17  percent  of 
our  total  domestic  consumption  of  soft- 
wood lumber  is  Canadian.  In  our  own 
country— and  particularly  mills  In  my 
section  of  the  coimtry  are  closing  and 
putting  people  out  of  work  because  the 
market  that  was  formerly  available  to 
them  is  now  being  taken  over  more  and 
more  by  the  Canadians. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  administration  many 
times  through  letters  from  Members  of 
Congress,  through  telephone  calls  to 
heads  of  agencies  and  departments  of 
Government,  and  through  personal 
visitations  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  has  been  fully 
apprised  of  the  facts.  It  is  now  past  the 
time  to  act. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  Industry  filed  an  application 
with  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  re- 
lief under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
The  Tariff  Commission  issued  its  report 
February  14  and  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  the  major  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry's claim  for  relief,  but  refused  to 
grant  relief  by  referring  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  1962  act  which  requires 
that  the  petitioner  must  prove  injury 
resulting  in  major  part  from  trade 
agreement  concessions. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  under  the 
present  law.  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  an  effective 
agency  to  which  any  suffering  domestic 
Industry  or  Ita  onployees  can  turn 
for  reUef.    In  my  opinion,  I  doubt  very 


seriously  whether  any  domestic  industry 
or  employee  group  will  ever  be  able  to 
prove  that  a  major  part  of  Its  suffering 
at  a  given  time  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  trade  agreement  concessions.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  must  be  amended.  The  softwood 
lumber  industry  finding  is  a  precedent 
for  any  domestic  industry  seeking  relief. 
I  understand  that  the  lumber  industry 
expended  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  and  countless  man-hours  in  pre- 
paring their  material  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  case  before  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  finding  was  prede- 
termined by  law  and  their  effort  resulted 
in  useless  spinning  of  wheels. 

I  am  proposing  by  the  introduction 
today  of  several  bills,  methods  by  which 
we  must  act,  legislatively,  to  assist  the 
industry.  We  cannot  let  this  important 
economic  force  go  down  because  of  the 
new  trade  bill.  The  bill  is  apparently 
ineffective  to  help  an  industry  and  we 
must  now  amend  the  bill.  One  of  the 
bills  that  I  proEKjse  to  introduce  today 
would  amend  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  include  lumber 
and  wood  products  as  an  agricultural 
commodity  under  the  act.  This  would 
enable  the  lumber  industry  to  get  pro- 
tection from  competition  from  foreign 
imports. 

Last  year  the  lumber  industry  asked 
assistance  in  helping  them  get  relief 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  Solicitor,  ruled 
in  fact,  that  lumber,  or  rather,  trees,  are 
an  agricultural  commodity.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Attorney  General  Is  to 
come  out  with  a  ruling  in  the  very  near 
future  repealing  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's opinion  and  denying  that  trees 
are  an  agricultural  commodity.  This 
will  necessitate  prompt  action  on  my 
bill. 

It  seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  the 
industry  should  have  to  go  the  route  of 
legislation  when  this  could  be  done  in 
the  Department,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  so  desired. 

The  second  of  these  bills  is  the  House 
joint  resolution  which  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  today.  This 
joint  resolution  requests  the  President 
to  imix)se  an  immediate  temp>orary  quota 
of  6  E>ercent  on  the  importation  of 
softwood  lumber  from  Canada  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  This  emergency 
quota  would  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  6  percent  of  the  average  quarterly 
domestic  softwood  consumption  in  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  years 
1960,  1961,  and  1962. 

The  third  legislative  projjosal  I  have 
introduced  today  would  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  require  the  marking  of 
lumber  and  wood  products  to  indicate 
to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in  the  United 
States  the  name  of  the  country  of 
origin. 

Canadian  lumber  now  enjoys  an 
exemption  from  the  marking  provision 
of  U.S.  tariff  laws. 

The  fourth  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced proposes  that  the  National 
Housing  Act  be  amended  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  lumber  which  is  not  of  domestic 


U.S.  manufacture  in  any  construction 
or  rehabilitation  covered  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration  programs. 

It  is  gratifying.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Members  of  Congress  from  Ivmiber  pro- 
ducing States  are  joining  today  in  sup- 
port of  measures  designed  to  alleviate 
the  serious  impact  of  Import  competition 
which  has  been  mounting  over  the  past 
decade.  The  lumber  Industry  is  the 
fourth  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  American  people  can  111 
afford  to  do  less  than  we  propose  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  for 
her  very  fine  remarks  with  regard  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  on  the  address  he  has  made 
iiere  m  tne  House  and  the  action  he  has 
taken  with  respect  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. I  wish  to  state  at  this  time  that 
I  subscribe  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
action  here  begun. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  various  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  I 
think  it  should  be  encouraging  to  those 
who  earn  their  Uving  from  the  limiber 
Industry  to  know  that  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
basic  industry  of  the  Northwest  and  one 
of  the  biggest  Industries  in  the  United 
States.  I  share  that  concern  and  intend 
to  support  govenunental  action  to  help 
the  lumber  industry  in  those  areas  of 
activity  in  which  our  Government  should 
properly  act;  to  equalize  unfair  ccnnpe- 
tition  which  other  governments  have 
given  to  their  industry.  But  this  is  a 
complex  question  and  there  are  no  easy 
answers.  I  think  in  defense  of  this  ad- 
ministration, it  should  be  said  that  the 
administration  is  aware  of  this  problem 
and  has  moved  to  help  by  Increasing  the 
allowable  cut  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
price  of  stumpage,  by  increasing  appro- 
priations for  roads  to  take  part  of  that 
burden  off  the  lumber  industry  and  by 
supporting  a  modification  of  the  Jones 
Act.  a  bill  which  was  passed  in  the 
last  session,  which  has  resulted  already 
In  shipments  of  Northwest  lumber  to 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  market.  In  addition, 
conversations  have  taken  place  with 
Canada — not  productive  yet  but  with  the 
election  out  of  the  way  in  Canada  soon, 
perhaps,  more  progress  can  be  made. 

I  should  like  to  say  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  White]  made  a 
constructive  suggestion  for  additional 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  can  be  taken  without  additional 
legislation  and  which  is  worthy  of  full 
exploration. 
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I  fasppen  to  foe  one  who  hopes  industxy 
Mm  atamd  an  Urn  own  feet  I  happen  to 
believe  that  proeperi^  Uee  In  expanded 
and  greater  inde  and  freedom  of  trade 
xatber  than  in  restrietions.  I  believe 
thexe  is  a  sreat  opportunity  here  for  the 
lumber  industry  to  move  concurrently 
with  (he  Government  tc  meet  competi- 
tkm  with  eompetition  as  the  Imnber 
favhifitry  has  always  done,  is  doing,  and 
will  continue  to  do. 

I  uree  them  to  do  this.  And  in  the 
meantime.  I  pledge  what  help  I  am  able 
to  give  in  those  proper  areas  of  govern- 
mental support. 

Mr.  [^[leaker.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  February  17.  1863.  issue  of  a 
very  fine  newspaper  published  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard.  The  opinions  in  this  editorial  are 
almost  identical  to  those  I  Just  expressed. 
I  am  gratified  that  this  influential  paper 
has  chosen  to  take  such  a  sensible  stand. 
I  hope  that  the  industry  itself  will  adopt 
and  promote  this  point  of  view,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  continue 
to  do  whatever  It  can  to  assist  the  in- 
dmtry  tn  meeting  the  Canadian  com- 
petition, 
•nie  editorial  follows: 

To  Maks  thk  Most  or  a  Bad  Situation 
With  United  Statec-Canadlan  relations 
tiretkOy  strained.  It  comes  as  no  siirprise  that 
the  Tariff  Commlaelon  has  turned  down  Ideas 
ttoat  Imports  of  Canadian  aoTtwood  lumber 
be  artlflclally  restricted. 

Xven  were  Washington  azkd  Ottawa  getting 
along  better.  It  would  be  dlflteailt  to  Justify 
either  tariff  boosts  or  import  quotas  on 
tvmiber  entering  this  co\intry  from  Canada 
lUe  umted  States,  as  the  worlds  great 
ehanqiian  of  leu  restricted  International 
tnwle.  would  be  hard  pressed  to  explain  why 
Canadian  linnber  Imports  should  be  curbed 
at  the  came  ttane  U^.  repreaentaUves  are 
beginning  a  momentous  battle  to  breach 
trade  barriers  In  the  European  Coounon 
Market  area,  and  elsewhere. 

The  economic  Interest  of  the  Pacific  North - 
WBrt  and  o^er  U.8.  lumber-producing 
xegiaBs  woKdd  be  serred  tf  Canadian  lumber 
iiaparts  were  cut  back.  But  the  national 
Interest  would  suffer. 

•Acoerdlagly.   repreaenUtives   of   the   VJB. 
l\imber  industry  should  now  quit  rhMing 
rainbows    which    have    no    pots    of    gold 
at  the  end  of  them.     Instead,  they  choxild 
concentrate  efforts  upon   attainable   objec- 
tives of  realistic  benefit  to  their  Industry 
Coastal  mills  which  ship  by  water  routes 
oofuld   be  further   t)esieflted   by   additional 
amendoMnts  to  or  complete  repeal  of  the 
Jones    Act    which.    In    effect,    forces    U.S. 
lumber    producers    to    help    subsidize    this 
Nation's    merchant    marine.      Some    Inland 
mills,  particularly  smaller  ones,  might  be 
assisted  by  renewed  efforts  to  restore  delay- 
In-translt  privileges  they  formerly  had  when 
making  rail  adjustments  of  their  ware*.     A 
ease,  at  least,  can  be  made  for  restoration  of 
these  privileges    on  the  basis  that  they  con- 
tinue to  be  enjoyed  by  shippers  of  many 
other  commodities  and  industrial  products. 
And,  of  course,  there  remain  a  number  of 
lumber  Industry  complaints  to  be  argued  fur- 
ther In  regard  to  U.8.  Forest  Service  market- 
ing policies  and  procedures.    One  example: 
In  view  of  the  multipurpose  public  forests 
management  principle.  It   is  reaaoiable  to 
think    that    purcbasers    of    pubUc    timber 
should  be  assisted  with  more  public  funds 
when  they  build  access  roads  which,  at  the 
Government's  insistence,  must  be  siiltable 
for  recreation  travel  as  weU  as  log  trucking. 
The  Tariff  Commission   opined   that  the 
main  reason  for  the  marketing  disadvantage 
at  which  U.S.  lumbermen  find  themselves  Is 


the  relatively  high  cost  of  atumpage  in  thU 
country.  This  situation  may  be  improved 
temporarUy,  as  Federal  agencies  hasten  the 
marketing  of  tremendous  amounts  of  Pacific 
Northwest  timber  felled  in  last  Octdt>er"« 
hurricane.  But  it  Is  long-range  solutions 
which  the  lumber  Indxistry  nee<lB  for  stabil- 
ity. And,  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  find  such 
solutions.  It  remains  probable  that  VS.  mUls 
wUl  be  plagued  by  Canadian  competition 
throughout  the  foreseeable  future.  More 
mills  in  this  country  may  be  forced  out  of 
business:  more  U.S.  lumber  industry  capital 
may  be  shifted  into  British  Columbia  where 
cheap  logs  are  abundant. 

Wherever  it  is  being  unjustly  hampered  by 
Grovemment  policies,  this  country's  lumber 
industry  has  good  reason  to  complain  and  to 
fight  for  better  treatment.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  the  industry — and  communl- 
tles  dependent  upon  It — mxsst  recognize  that 
increased  manufacturing  and  marketing  effl- 
clency  offers  the  best  hope  that  Canadian 
competition  can  be  met.  The  salvation  of 
the  U.S.  lumber  industry,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, depends  largely  upon  offsetting,  and 
not  upon  attempts  to  nullify,  advantages 
which  inherently  belong  to  Canada. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his  very 
fine  remarks. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  thanking 
the  distingiilshed  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  bringing  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  I  think  it  Is 
a  problem  that  many  of  us  realize  has 
existed  for  a  long  time  smd  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  going  to  reqiilre  some  Im- 
mediate action  on  our  part  if  this  very 
valuable  industry  is  to  be  saved.  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  that  an  unequal 
situation  exists  in  the  tariffs  between 
the  imports  of  Canada  into  the  United 
States  and  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Industry  has  always  done,  is  doing,  and 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Birrt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
necessarily  despair  over  the  present 
plicrht  of  our  domestic  softwood  lumber 
industry.  I  know  the  breed  of  men  who 
earn  their  livelihood  from  the  woods,  and 
they  are  a  pretty  rugged  group.  Given 
half  a  (diance.  they  are  going  to  regain 
their  economic  health,  and  provide  for 
our  Nation  the  continuing  resources  so 
essential  to  our  modem  economy. 

However,  I  do  despair  at  times  when 
I  witness  the  obstacle  course  over  which 
an  enlightened  group  of  American  citi- 
zens must  move  in  order  to  get  appro- 
priate recognition  of  their  grievances 
from  Government.  Most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall  that  our 
Government  first  reacted  to  the  request 
of  the  domestic  lumber  industry  for  re- 
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Uef  from  softwood  lumber  ImDorts  k. 
recommending  a  study.  An  IxUe^? 
emmental  committee  was  estaUiSdt 
the  Departmente  of  State.  fv>m^_7 
Agriculture,  and  Interior  last  sprint^ 
make  recommendations  for  actioou  ^ 
far  as  I  can  determine,  that  zammtbl 
met  once,  and  then  folded.  There  iS 
lowed  an  exceUent  invesUgaUon  by  tt^ 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  into  th# 
problems  of  the  lumber  industry  tk^ 
included  field  hearings  at  which  hj. 
dreds  of  affected  communities  had  u 
opportunity  to  express  their  viewpokiif 
For  one  reason  or  another,  no  ^^ 
legislation  of  assisUnce  to  the  luaw 
Industry  came  out  of  those  heartno^ 

The  next  hurdle  was  that  of  the  is  a 
Tariff  Commission.  It  was  not  enovh 
that  a  domestic  industry  had  to,  on  vay 
short  notice,  prepare  Its  material  for^ 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  7  (rf  the 
old  act — the  Congress  changed  the  rules 
under  which  the  case  was  to  be  hati 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  hearings  {». 
fore  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  conae- 
quences  of  our  act  are  evident  from  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

We  put  into  the  Trade  Agreement  Act 
of  1962  a  requirement  that  an  injm 
sustained  by  a  domestic  Industry  from 
increased  imports  must  be  related  in 
major  part  of  a  prior  tariff  concession. 
Based  upon  my  reading  of  the  Itoll 
Commission  report  In  the  softwood  lum- 
ber Industry  case,  it  is  my  own  opiidoD 
that  no  domestic  industry  will  ever  be 
able  to  obtain  relief  unless  we  change  the 
ground  rules. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  m»^ 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  by  the  lum- 
ber industry  Itself  which  offer  practlal 
means  for  the  domestic  lumber  industiy 
to  achieve  parity  with  the  assisted  lum- 
ber industry  in  Canada.  There  are, 
however,  some  opportunities  for  asiiit- 
ance  that  do  not  reqmre  legislation  that 
might  be  encouraged  by  Memben  tf 
Congress. 

For  instance,  the  Department  of  Coa- 
merce,  which,  incidentally,  has  bem, 
probably,  of  greater  assistance  to  the 
domestic  lumber  industry  than  any  otbcr 
agency  in  the  executive  branch,  is  seek- 
ing to  expand  Its  overseas  markettaw 
studies.  Although  I  have  not  se&n  Uk 
details  of  the  program.  I  undentnd 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  hat 
in  mind  what  we  might  call  a  door- 
opening  program.  They  would  invite 
persons  employed  in  an  industry  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  new  mai^ets.  These  Infl- 
viduals  would  remain  on  the  payroll  nt 
their  employers,  but  would  receive  ••- 
slstance  In  terms  of  contacts  and  travel 
I  think  this  program  could  be  of  1b- 
measurable  assistance  to  our  domestic 
softwood  lumber  indxistry  in  Its  quest 
for  new  markets  abroad. 

I  am  told  that  the  lumber  industiy, 
through  Its  several  organizations,  1« 
uniting  to  expand  its  overseas  markets— 
particularly  in  the  Common  Maricet  na- 
tions. Another  phase  of  the  Commerce 
Department's  program  which  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  dcmiestic  industry,  and 
particularly  to  the  lumber  Industry,  to 
its  program  to  hire  directly  from  the  job- 
producing  industries  of  America  some 
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too  talent  to  help  guide  the  programs  of 
oovemment  as  they  relate  to  those  in- 
^tries.  I  applaud  this  kind  of  think- 
Sig  because  it  has  long  been  my  view  that 
«ir  Government  does  not  take  full  ad- 
^tage  of  the  knowledge  available  to 
\t  tn  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
I  am  hopeful  that,  within  the  limits  of 
nrudence.  we  can  encourage  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
particularly  those  industry  divisions 
yfitXiin  the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration. 

lix.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  I  will  work  with 
^ny  of  them  on  any  sensible  program 
that  will  improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  the  economic  health  of  the 
forested  communities   In   these  United 

SUtes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nygaard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RICORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a 
House  joint  resolution  requesting  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  impose  an 
Immediate  6-percent  emergency  quota 
on  all  imports  of  softwood  lumber. 

While  my  State  of  North  Dakota  does 
not  produce  the  vast  amount  of  this 
type  of  lumber  that  others  do,  we  do 
produce  some  to  a  lesser  degree,  and  I 
am  interested  in  seeing  all  the  softwood 
lumber  producers  in  the  Nation  pro- 
tected at  this  time. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  remarks.  I 
have  introduced  several  bills  on  this 
subject.  I  think  one  of  the  particular 
importances  Is  the  amendment  to  the 
Jones  Act.  which  amendment  was  agreed 
to  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  to 
allow  shipments  of  American  lumber  in 
foreign  bottoms  to  Puerto  Rico.  This 
amendment  has  proved  its  worth  in  that 
a  large  cargo  of  lumber  in  a  foreign  bot- 
t(mi  was  this  week  shipped  from  Coos 
Bay,  Oreg.,  to  Puerto  Rico.  I  think 
my  proposed  legislation  to  allow  ship- 
ment from  Northwest  ports  to  east  coast 
ports  in  foreign  bottoms  would  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  our  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Hansen]  may  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  today 
in  presenting  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  lumber  industry  and  in  proposing 
•ome  solutions.    His  district,  Uke  mine. 


is  heavily  dependent  on  lumber  for  the 
health  of  its  economy. 

The  lumber  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  an  important  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  millions 
of  our  citizens.  It  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  making  our  Nation 
strong.  Over  the  years  it  has  talien  its 
place  £^  a  vital  part  of  our  economic 
strength. 

But  today  the  lumber  industry  is  in 
trouble.  Employment  in  sawmills  and 
planing  mills  has  decreased  from  a  total 
of  492.000  in  1947  to  432,000  in  1949.  to 
473.000  in  1951,  to  416.000  In  1954.  to 
393,000  in  1955.  to  332.000  in  1957.  to 
309.000  in  1960. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Employ- 
ment in  sawmills  and  planing  mills  in 
the  United  States  since  1947  has  de- 
creased by  over  183.000  or  by  about  40 
percent. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 
marked  decline  in  employment  in  our 
domestic  lumber  industry  is  the  Impor- 
tation of  Canadian  lumber.  In  1954,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  imports  of  softwood 
lumber  from  Canada  increased  from 
2,748  million  board  feet  in  1954  to  3,941 
million  board  feet  in  1961.  That  is  13.7 
percent  of  our  domestic  production  and 
is  now  over  17  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

We  find  in  the  Northwest  and  par- 
ticularly in  southwest  Washington  that 
decline  m  lumber  employment  is  a  major 
factor  in  an  unemployment  situation 
which  is  reaching  serious  proportions. 

The  lumber  industry  in  the  Northwest, 
last  October  12,  was  dealt  another  heavy 
blow  when  a  windstorm  of  hurricane 
proportions  leveled  more  than  11  billion 
board  feet  of  prime  timber. 

This  timber  must  be  harvested  and 
this  is  likely  to  cause  a  further  decline  in 
the  price  of  lumber  and  it  probably  will 
have  the  effect  of  causing  substantial  In- 
creases In  unemplojmient. 

To  dramatize  the  economic  effect  of 
this  3.9-billion  board  feet  of  imports  of 
Canadian  lumber,  let  me  point  out  that  it 
takes  around  22,000  loggers,  sawmill,  and 
planing  millworkers  1  full  year  to  turn 
out  that  volume  of  lumber.  These  men 
and  women  would  earn  In  excess  of  $120 
million  In  wages.  This  means  that  a 
total  of  around  22,000  workers  are  out 
of  work  In  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  Canadian  imr>orts. 

Foresters  who  have  analyzed  the  prob- 
lem of  the  timber  blowdown  say  t^t  all 
this  timber  must  be  taken  out  of  the  for- 
est within  a  period  of  two  harvesting  sea- 
sons. That  means  that  there  might  be 
as  much  as  11 -billion  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber placed  on  the  market.  Certainly 
there  is  not  any  question  that  the  impact 
upon  lumber  prices  will  be  a  serious  one. 

Technicians  at  the  Department  of 
Conomerce  have  estimated  that  for  every 
additional  1>4  billion  feet  of  lumber 
added  to  the  supply  in  the  market  will 
bring  about  a  $1.50  decrease  in  the  price 
of  the  finished  lumber.  With  the  al- 
ready disastrously  low  price  of  lumber 
forcing  mills  to  curtail  production  or 
close  altogether,  this  added  burden  can 
do  little  but  inflict  further  serious  dam- 
age to  an  already  suffering  Industry. 


If  this  steady  increase  in  lumber  im- 
ports from  Canada  continues,  it  is  going 
to  be  extremely  difficult  to  market  this 
blow  down  and  this  great  resource  might 
be  wasted. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  decline  in  employment  in 
our  lumber  industries,  let  me  point  out 
that  social  problems  of  considerable 
magnitude  are  being  created. 

Many  of  our  communities  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  lumber  lor  their  sur- 
vival. Many  of  these  communities  are 
rapidly  assuming  the  status  of  ghost 
towns.  Idle  men  and  women,  idle  boys 
and  girls,  create  what  has  been  aptly 
described  as  "social  dynamite." 

Everything  that  we  can  do  must  be 
done  to  rescue  our  fellow  citizens  from 
social  problems  created  by  mass  unem- 
ployment. 

LAst  year  resolutions  were  introduced 
which  called  for  imposition  of  a  quota 
on  imports  of  Canadian  lumber.  These 
resolutions  in  general  called  for  negotia- 
tions by  which  Canada  would  limit  ex- 
ports of  lumber  to  the  United  States. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on  for  some 
time,  but  no  solution  was  reached. 

In  view  of  the  serious  condition  of  the 
lumber  industry  In  the  United  States  and 
in  view  also  of  the  effect  of  increasing 
imports  of  Canadian  lumber  on  our  do- 
mestic market  and  employment,  I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  the  proposed  House- 
Senate  joint  resolution  be  passed.  For 
under  its  terms  the  President  would  be 
authorized  immediately  to  impose  a  6- 
percent  emergency  quota  on  all  imports 
of  softwood  lumber. 

I  urge  full  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson],  and 
other  Members  of  this  honorable  body. 
tn  amplifying  some  of  their  remarks  re- 
garding the  deplorable  lumber  situation 
in  my  district  in  California  and  in  the 
area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  generally. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  these  re- 
marks and  compliment  the  gentlemen  for 
the  accuracy  of  their  comments.  Fur- 
ther, I  should  like  to  point  out  to  other 
Members  of  Congress  that  appeals  are 
made  reganUng  the  lumber  industry 
problems  on  a  fully  bipartisan  basis.  It 
can  be  said  that  in  this  instance,  we 
"walk  down  the  aisle  together"  in  an  all- 
out  effort  to  alert  other  Members  as  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  economic  plight  of 
our  major  industry.  Three  of  the  coun- 
ties of  my  district,  Del  Norte.  Humboldt 
and  Mendocino,  are  consistently  in  the 
chronic  unemployment  or  so-called  de- 
pressed areas.  The  contribution  of  the 
lumber  Industry  to  their  respective  econ- 
omies ranges  from  50  to  70  percent.  So 
when  the  lumber  market  is  hit — the  en- 
tire economy  of  these  coimties  is  sick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  mtent  to  join 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Rains. 
Mr.  WisTLAND  and  others  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  lumber  industry — in  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  provide  that  PHA 
insured  housing  shall  use  American  lum- 
ber. Much  has  been  said  about  buy 
American.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  give  the  people  of  our  great  lumber 
industry  a  much  needed  shot  in  the  arm 
than  by  recognizing  their  problems  and 
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encoTxraeing  passage  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned type  of  lefislation.  I  just  re- 
tomed  from  iny  district  and  some  of  the 
people  tJiere  feel  they  are  a  pawn  for  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  When  we  say  buy 
American,  let  us  practice  what  we  preach. 
The  forest  products  industry  is  the  Na- 
tion's fourth  largest.  Entire  regions  are 
dependent  on  the  products  of  forest  and 
rangelands.  Our  Government  must  un- 
derstand that  the  national  interest  is 
hot  senred  if.  in  the  management  of 
Federal  lands,  the  neglect  of  private  for- 
estry, or  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
local  omununities  are  bankrupted. 

Mr.  OL8EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  14,  1968,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission made  its  report  to  the  President, 
concerning  its  investigation  of  the  soft- 
wood limiber  industry,  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  purpose  of 
the  investigation  to  which  this  report 
relates  was  to  determine  whether,  es  a 
result  in  major  p>art  of  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements  softwood 
lumber  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  in- 
iury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  lumber. 

This  tnvestigaticm  was  originally  in- 
stituted on  July  26.  1962,  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  by  the  Lumbermen's  Eco- 
nomic Survival  Committee,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Since  the  decision  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  announced,  my  office  buzzer 
has  been  sotmdlng  like  a  leaky  water 
faucet  dripping  on  a  hot  stove. 

In  the  Conunission's  report,  it  is  recog- 
nised that  softwood  lumber  "is  being  bn- 
ported  In  increased  quantities,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  In  their 
Investigation,  the  Commission  interprets 
"being  imported  "  as  referring  to  the  rate 
x>f  importation  during  the  most  recent 
years.  Whatever  number  of  recent  years 
is  selected  for  this  purpose,  it  is  clear 
that  the  trend  of  Imports  of  softwood 
lumber  is  upward.  However,  the  Com- 
mission is  here  called  upon  to  determine 
merely  whether  the  trade  agreement 
conoesslcxis  are  "in  major  part "  the 
cause  of  the  increased  imports. 

The  imports  of  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  from  Canada  presently  amount 
to  17  percent  of  the  softwood  market  in 
the  United  States. 

The  advantages  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers have  over  domestic  manufactur- 
ers, Include  a  devaliied  currency,  gov- 
ernment-pegged lower  stumpage  rates, 
govemment-grranted  transportation  ad- 
vantages, a  sizeable  tariff  differential, 
and  positive  government  sissistance  in 
export  development.  The  lumber  Indus- 
try of  America  has  taken  every  admin- 
istrative procedure,  every  legal  proced- 
ure, and  has  patiently  cooperated  with 
the  Oovemment  to  assist  in  levitating  its 
Industry  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
at  which  it  finds  Itself,  through  no  fault 
of  its  own.  The  lumber  Industry  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  our  Nation,  It  Is  ttie  fourth 
ranking  emirfoyer  of  manufacturing 
labor.  The  industry's  annual  payroll  is 
about  $7  binion.  It  contributes  approxi- 
mately $27  billion  overall  to  the  gross 
national  product. 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  other  body  have  proposed 
that  all  necessary  steps  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  industry 
to  eliminate  these  ine^tles  so  as  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  the  sale 
of  American  lumber  in  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions,  specifically: 

First.  That  the  industry  give  full  sup- 
port to  the  U.S.  Government  In  any  ef- 
fort that  is  undertaken  to  increase  the 
sale  of  American  lumber  in  both  export 
and  domestic  markets. 

Second.  That  the  Government  estab- 
lish a  Federal  transportation  policy 
which  will  equalize  costs  on  waterbome 
shipments  of  lumber  between  American 
and  foreign  vessels  and  which  will  elim- 
inate the  competitive  advantages  of  for- 
eign railroads  and  will  encourage  the 
efficiency  of  carriers. 

Third.  That  the  Government  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  prevent  the  manip- 
ulation of  foreign  exchange  rates  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  providing  a  subsidy 
on  lumber  imports  into  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  That  the  Government  imme- 
diately undertake  negotiations  to  equal- 
ize tariffs  on  lumber  imports  and  exports 
so  that  comparable  opportunity  exists 
for  sales  in  competing  nations. 

The  Tariff  Commission  stated,  and  I 
quote: 

The  Conunlsfilon  observes  further  that 
while  International  commitments  may  deter 
Congress  from  legislation  to  conflict  there- 
with, these  commitments  do  not  prevent 
Congress  from  so  legislating.  Congress  may 
If  it  so  elects,  legislate  In  conflict  with  any 
international  commitments. 

The  Tariff  Commission  thus  offers  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  green 
light  to  assume  the  responsibilities  for 
correcting  this  situation. 

Specific  suggestions  have  been  made 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  by  the  lum- 
ber industry  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  meeting  the  problem  of  increasing 
softwood  lumber  imports  from  Canada. 
As  important  as  this  situation  is.  we  are 
not  talking  about  increased  imports  that 
are  based  upon  traditional  free  market 
advantages  of  the  Canadians  but.  rather, 
advantages  offered  by  specific  Canadian 
Government  actions  that  constitute  what 
has  been  described  as  a  subsidy  for  Cana- 
dian liunber  producers.  I  think  it  un- 
fair for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  this  Government,  to  expect 
the  limaber  industry  of  America  to  com- 
pete in  U.S.  markets  with  lumber  from 
Canada  which  enjoys  the  advantages 
given  Canadian  producers.  I  feel  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  deal  forthrightly 
with  the  issue  and  to  move  swiftly  to 
counteract  these  artificial  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Canadians. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  are  reluc- 
tant to  deal  with  the  area  surroimding 
the  Tariff  Commission,  particularly  that 
of  requiring  that  all  lumber  imported 
into  the  United  States  bear  a  mark  iden- 
tifying the  cotmtry  of  origin.  To  my 
knowledge,  lumber  is  the  only  product 
imported  into  the  United  States  which 
does  not  have  to  be  so  stamped.  The 
Tariff  Commission  reached  three  impor- 
tant conclusions  with  regard  to  the  1938 
agreement  with  Canada  which  exempted 
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Canadian  lumber  from  marking  reaiif. 
mentfi.  '=*»«•- 

The  Commission  states: 

The  trade  agreement  with  Oanaaa  tkM 
came  Into  effect  In  1988  provided  tatar^^ 
for  the  svupcntlon  of  the  requlremem  ^ 
imported  lumber  be  marked  to  show  cmm. 
of  origin  •  •  •  Bince  that  time,  howev^^ 
use  of  modem  equipment  has  greatly  reda^ 
the  cost  of  marking  individual  plecesi 
lumber.  Currently,  country-of-origin  mai* 
Ing  would  Involve  little  expense  In  kd«ttn 
to  that  already  Incurred  In  eomplytof^S 
the  grade-marking  requlremenU  tw*«*^ 
In  I960  by  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstp*^ 
Further,  that  marking  requirement  oaa^ 
be  regarded  as  a  trade-agreement  coDMsSm 
within  the  meaning  of  secUon  301  (b)^^ 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Lastly  that: 

It  is  clear  that  its  restoration  (that  Is.  tw 
restoration  of  the  requirement  for  coontn 
of  origin  marking)  in  recent  years  wouWaS 
likely  have  contributed  to  a  reduction  Ut  tte 
level  of  Imports  of  softwood  lumber.  On  the 
basis  of  evidence  obtained  oy  the  Conunli- 
slon,  Its  restoration  might  well  have  hsfl  * 
contrary  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time  the  luaber 
industry  has  asked  the  Congress  that 
a  law  be  passed  to  require  that  ixnported 
lumber  have  the  stamp  of  country-of. 
origin  identification.  Industry  feels  Qist 
the  consumer  public  of  the  United  State 
should  have  a  choice  of  selecting  do- 
mestic  Ixmiber.  The  Commission  stated 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  ex- 
emption would  not  constitute  a  violation 
of  a  trade  agreement  concession.  B 
further  stated  that  there  would  be  very 
little  cost  involved  for  the  Canadians, 
and  further,  such  markings  might  even 
benefit  the  Canadians.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  along  with  other  col- 
leagues, that  would  require  all  imported 
lumber  to  carry  the  country-of-orlgln 
identification.  Any  objection  to  ttil* 
legislation  would  be  unfair  to  decent 
business  practice.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  institute  such  legislation  as  an  act  of 
good  faith  to  the  domestic  lumber  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  another 
proposal  which  has  been  offered  as  a 
method  of  assisting  the  domestic  lumber 
industry.  Chairman  Rains,  of  Xbe 
Housing  Subcommittee,  introduced  KR 
2628,  a  bill  to  require  the  use  of  domestic 
lumber  in  all  FHA  insured  housing. 
This  would  require  the  Federal  Housing 
Agency  to  insist  that  domesticaHy 
grade-marked  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts be  used  in  the  construction  of  aD 
FHA  insured  housing.  Perhaps  all  of 
my  colleagues  might  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  disadvantages  our 
lumber  industry  must  cope  with.  It 
csune  as  quite  a  surprise  to  me  to  lean 
that  FHA  currently  approves  a  number 
of  Canadian  grading  agencies.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  number  of  U.S.  grading 
agencies  sell  their  grade  stamps  to 
Canadian  lumber  producers  for  use  In 
grade  marking  lumber  which  eventually 
winds  up  in  FHA  housing.  Yet,  there 
seems  to  be  no  practicable  way — at  least 
which  is  apparent  to  me — for  the  use  of 
these  grade  stamps  in  Canada  to  be 
policed  by  the  FHA.  Consequently,  She 
proposal  that  has  been  put  forward  and 
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-hlch  deserves  some  very  careful  con- 
^x-ratton  by  the  Coiigress  would  require 
n«V  lumber  Imported  from  Canada 
!^h  Is  intended  for  use  In  FHA  hous- 
M  be  grade  marked  'within  the  United 
SJjtee.  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
D^iiig  by  the  FHA  to  insure  that  the 
^ber  approved  by  these  grading  agen- 
cies is  in  fact  on  grade.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  be  operating  currently  un- 
der a  double  standard  to  permit  Cana- 
dian lumber  to  have  access  to  the  FHA 
market  on  a  different  basis  than  that 
which  is  available  to  our  domestic 
producers. 

Through  three  tariff  cuts,  the  first  m 
1936.  one  in  1938,  and  again  in  1948,  U.S. 
jjrtffs  of  softwood  lumber  have  been 
reduced  to  1.3  percent  of  the  average 
value  of  the  imported  lumber. 

There  are  many  competitive  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  softwood 
producers — some  by  Government  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
others  by  Government  action  on  the  part 
of  Canada.  For  whatever  reason  these 
actions  were  taken,  they  have  worked 
to  the  severe  detriment  of  the  American 
softwood  lumber  industry.  The  price  of 
lumber  imported  from  Canada  is  now 
so  low  as  a  consequence  of  competitive 
and  governmental  advantages,  that  many 
American  producers  are  unable  to  com- 
pete and  have  been  forced  to  curtail 
production  or  to  close  their  doors. 

It  is  my  belief  that  some  appropriate 
action  should  be  taken  to  protect  one  of 
America's  basic  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. The  most  direct  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  by  the  Implementation  of  a 
quota  on  the  Import  of  Canadian  soft- 
wood lumber.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  impose  a  tariff 
averaging  10  percent  upon  American 
softwood  lumber  being  exported  to  Can- 
ada. It  is  only  equitable  that  the  United 
States  should  take  some  similarly  appro- 
priate action  to  protect  its  domestic 
industry. 

I  propose  the  imposition  of  a  quota  of 
8  percent  based  on  the  average  quarterly 
domestic  softwood  consumption  in  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  years 
IWO.  1961.  and  1962. 

This  quota  would  allow  the  basic  min- 
imum protection  needed  by  the  domestic 
softwood  lumber  industry.  It  is  urgent 
that  this  or  similar  action  be  taken  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  to  prevent  any 
further  damage  to  the  lumber  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  de- 
pends upon  trees.  Few  natural  resources 
have  contributed  as  much  to  our  grow'th 
and  prosperity  as  have  the  forests  dur- 
ing the  past  350  years.  Over  this  period 
of  time  our  citizens  know  It  is  good  busi- 
ness to  keep  America  green.  Further. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  my 
desire  to  have  America  enjoy  the  best 
relations  with  our  northern  r>eighbor, 
Canada.  However.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
sacrifice  America's  fourth  largest  indus- 
try in  terms  of  employment  on  the  altar 
of  international  relations.  If  this  coun- 
try is  to  subsidize  the  economy  of  Can- 
ada, let  us  do  it  as  a  nation  forthrightly. 
openly,  and  worthily.  However,  let  us 
not  expect  one  industry  to  do  that  job 
for  us.  or  the  employees  in  an  industry 
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to  give  up  their  only  means  of  livelihood 
in  order  that  it  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  say  this  Is 
a  very  important  matter  to  the  great 
State  of  California  and  to  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  We  have  great  tim- 
ber resources  in  the  State  of  California. 
This  great  natural  resource  is  being  prop- 
erly managed  and  we  hope  we  will  have 
an  outlet  for  the  end  products  because 
California  happens  to  be  the  largest 
wood  reman  ufacturing  State  in  the 
Union.  Therefore,  this  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  our  State  and 
the  entire  Nation.  I  hope  that  the  rec- 
ord that  is  being  made  here  today  will 
have  effect  in  the  consideration  of  this 
problem  by  the  various  governmental 
agencies  and  people  concerned. 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryah]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  create  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  I  believe 
that  nothing  less  than  a  Cabinet-level 
department  is  needed  to  cope  with  the 
mushrooming  problems  of  our  pre- 
dominantly urban  civilization. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  on  this  matter  several 
times.  During  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  6065.  which 
would  have  established  an  executive  de- 
partn»ent  to  deal  with  urban  affairs.  In 
1961  I  also  appeared  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees  to  support  the  creation 
of  such  a  department.  When  in  the 
early  days  of  1962  the  Rules  Committee 
refused  to  report  out  a  bill  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  returned  to  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  to  testify  in  favor 
of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  which  would  have  elevated  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
Cabinet  status.  In  the  debate  preceding 
the  final  vote  on  the  President's  re- 
organization plan.  I  again  urged  this 
House  to  give  our  urban  population  a 
voice  in  the  Cabinet. 

If  I  return  once  more  to  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, it  is  becatise  the  crisis  of  our  urban 
areas  has  only  gained  in  intensity  with 
the  passage  of  tune.  I  do  not  need  to 
emphasize  that  our  housing  has  steadi- 
ly deteriorated,  that  the  traffic  conges- 
tion in  our  downtown  business  centers 
has  become  more  paralyzing  than  ever, 
that  open  space  is  rapidly  disappearing 
throughout  whole  urban  regions,  and 
that  pollution  of  the  air  and  water  has 
continued  despite  the  efforts  of  our  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments  to  re- 
verse the  trend.  These  evils  are  too  vast 
in  scope  and  too  complex  in  nature  to 
be  amenable  to  a  single  solution.  I  be- 
Ueve,  however,  that  the  development  of 
truly  effective  solutions  will  require  a 
coordination  of  effort  not  only  among 
levels  of  goverrunent  but  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well.  A  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  urban 
regions  Is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer 
afford. 


Our  ability  to  deal  with  the  evils  of 
urban  blight  and  sprawl  will  be  a  erocial 
t^  of  our  form  of  voremment.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  United  States 
was  a  predominantly  agrarian  aoeiety. 
Today  two-thirds  and  more  of  tlie 
American  people  live  in  urban  nesions. 
Slightly  more  than  one-third  Uve  in 
cities  of  over  50,000  peoide.  and  another 
20  percent  live  in  the  fringes  of  soch 
cities.— Congressionid  Quarteily.  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1962,  page  285. 

There  is  every  reason  to  b^eve  that 
the  trend  from  farm  to  city  will  continue. 
Thus  it  has  been  predicted  that  by  1970 
25  million  of  our  30  million  new  citizens 
will  settle  in  cities  and  suburban  areas. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  dealing 
with  our  cities  we  are  dealing  with  our 
future. 

The  cities  of  the  United  States  con- 
tain more  than  75  percent  of  its  wealth 
and  productive  capacity.  They  corre- 
spondingly provide  the  major  source  of 
both  Federal  and  State  taxes.  The  pop- 
ulation of  our  10  largest  metropolitan 
areas  alone  pays  over  $13  billion  in  taxes. 
35  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  indi- 
vidual income  taxes.  Yet  State  legisla- 
tures, dominated  as  they  are  by  rural 
Interests,  persistently  fail  to  grant  ade- 
quate authority  and  appropriatlcms  to 
the  cities.  This  situation  requires  some 
counterbalancing  efforts  at  the  Federal 
level.  For  cities  are  not  naerely  centers 
of  commerce,  education,  and  cultural 
activities  for  their  own  inhabitants; 
their  hospitals,  libraries,  museums,  the- 
aters, airports,  and  ti'ansportation  termi- 
nals are  vised  by  all  those  who  live  in  the 
surrounding  areas.  The  well-being  of 
the  cities  affects  the  quality  of  life  in 
regions  spilling  over  city,  county,  and 
State  lines.  The  pres^it  physical  squalor 
and  social  misery  of  so  many  cities  Ls. 
therefore,  rightly  a  matter  of  national 
concern. 

I  believe  this  neglect  should  be  rem- 
edied by  giving  the  city  and  suburban 
voter  a  spokesman  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Such  a  spokesman  would  not  be 
an  tmwanted  mtruder.  In  both  sessions 
of  the  last  Congress  the  President  made 
very  clear  in  his  desire  to  include  tix 
present  head  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  in  Cabinet  deliberations. 
The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  would  coordiiuite  func- 
tions and  programs  which  already  exist. 
The  HHFA  now  administers  programs  to 
preserve  open  spac^  for  public  purposes 
and  to  improve  mass  transportation  in 
metropolitan  areas — programs  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  housing  and  home 
finance  but  express  impUcit  recognition 
of  the  role  of  the  HHFA  as  an  acency 
for  urbtm  affairs  in  general.  Moreover, 
in  fiscal  1962.  the  HHFA  was  made  re- 
sjMnsible  for  exi>enditures  exceeding 
those  of  4  out  of  the  10  present  depart- 
ments. Clearly  we  have  assigned  to  the 
HHFA  the  full  workload  and  the  re- 
^;x>nsibilities  of  a  dep>artment.  But  we 
have  not  yet  granted  its  Administrator 
the  status  that  should  accompany  such 
great  resi>on£ibilities. 

However,  the  case  for  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  goes  far  beyond  the 
importance  of  giving  urban  interests 
their  due  weight  in  deliberationfi  on 
national  policy.     If  there  is  one  point 
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on  which  all  close  observers  of  urban 
affairs  can   agree,   it   is   that  housing. 
traziqwrtation.  open  space,  and  public 
servloes  are  interdependent.    Nothing  in 
our  present  administrative  organization 
reflects  this  consensus.     We  have  the 
testimony  of   mimicipal  officials   from 
such  widely  scattered  points  as  Chicago, 
New  Haven.  Philadelphia,  Tucson,  and 
the  State  of  Alabama  that  on  almost 
any  matter  which  they  wish  to  take  up 
with  Federal  Government  it  is  necessary 
to  visit  at  least  six  or  seven  separate 
agencies  and  to  talk  with  men  who  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  have  contact  with  one  an- 
other.   There  is  real  need  for  establish- 
ing  a   department  capable  of   pulling 
t(«ether  those  functions  most  intimately 
associated    with    the    development    of 
long-range    solutions    to    metropolitan 
problems    and    of    coordinating    these 
f  imctions  with  related  Federal  programs. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  explicitly 
takes  into  accoimt  the  interdependent 
nature  of  urban  problems.    It  recognizes 
the  shortsightedness  of  attempting  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  our  urban 
families  without  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidering how  water  supply,  sewage  fa- 
cilities, transportation  and  traffic  con- 
trol, Industrial  location,  the  availability 
of  open  space  for  public  uses  and  the 
prevention  and  elimination  of  blight  in 
the  surrounding  area  all  affect  the  ade- 
quacy of  any  residential  environment. 
Moreover,  it  holds  that  centralized  as- 
sessment of  the  overall  impact  of  Fed- 
eral programs  on  m-ban  areas  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  avoid  conflicts  between  the 
physical  redevelopment  of  urban  areas 
and  the  objectives  of  the  federally  sup- 
ported  social  service   agencies.     As   a 
first  step  toward  preparing  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  do  its  share  of  these 
tasks,  the  bill  proposes  transferring  the 
functions  of  the  present  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  Including  all  of 
its  constituent  agencies,  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.    It  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  such  a  department 
to  establish  such  new  advisory  and  re- 
search councils  as  he  may  find  appropri- 
ate.     In    themselves,    however,    these 
measures  may  not  prove   siifficient  to 
overcome  the  fragmented  character  of 
our  urban  programs. 

For  this  reason  the  bill  contains  pro- 
visions for  a  special  commission  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  making  fiulher  trans- 
fers of  functions  to  the  Department 
Unless  some  objective  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  which  Federal  activities 
might  most  properly  be  reconstituted 
within  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
the  full  advantages  of  departmental 
status  will  not  be  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  House  must 
face  the  fact  that  urban  problems  are 
national  problems.  Our  cities  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  potential  as  the  primary 
centers  of  our  civilization.  The  physical 
deterioration  and  social  disorder  of  our 
urban  environments  both  reduce  and  are 
a  reflection  on  our  national  strength. 
These  observations  have  been  made  re- 
peatedly In  Presidential  messages,  in 
editorials,  in  extended  studies  of  metro- 
politan areas.  What  is  needed  now  is 
action — decisive  political  action  that  will 
at  last  give  hope  of  a  concerted,  econom- 


ical, and  effective  attack  on  urban  prob- 
lems to  those  millions  of  our  citizens 
who  live  in  cities.  I  believe  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  would 
provide  a  rational  foundation  for  that 
hope. 


February  g^ 


THE  PROPOSED  CIVIL  INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  a  clumsy  and  highly  suspect  attempt 
by  a  major  Federal  agency  to  undertake 
on  behalf  of  the  vast  U.S.  construction 
industry  and  without  its  invitation,  par- 
ticipation, or  guidance,  an  ill-conceived 
and  ill-defined  research  program  that 
wovUd  tamper  with  the  delicate  free 
enterprise  mechanism  of  that  highly 
competitive  $80-billion-a-year  industry, 
xmdercut  that  Industry's  own  substantial 
research  and  development  efforts,  create 
a  costly  and  self-perpetuating  program 
that  offers  little  prospect  of  benefit,  set 
up  a  new  area  of  political  patronage,  and 
would  introduce  to  the  American  tax- 
payer a  new  breed  of  Government 
bureaucrat — the  technocrat. 

The  agency  I  speak  of  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  program  for 
which  it  now  seeks  in  the  first  year  $9 
million  In  Federal  funds  is  Its  proposed 
civil  industrial  technology  program, 
which  would  be  administered  by  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Technology.  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
better  place  to  begin  reducing  the  Presi- 
dent's $98.8  billion  budget  than  with  the 
elimination  of  the  program  of  which  I 
speak. 

THE    DKTICIINCT    SZQinCST 

This  matter  first  came  to  my  attention 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
while  sitting  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies. 
At  that  time  the  Commerce  Department 
in  a  highly  unusual  procedure  submitted 
a  deficiency  request  for  supplemental 
research  fimds  for  what  was  in  fact  a 
brandnew  operation. 

Now  why  would  an  agency  as  knowl- 
edgeable as  Governor  Hodges'  ts,  adopt 
such  an  unusual  procedure?  The  an- 
swer we  of  the  subcommittee  were  given 
was  that  it  was  an  emergency  procedure 
brought  about  by  the  publication  of  a 
civilian  report  on  construction  industry 
research  needs. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  report 
on  which  the  Commerce  Department 
based  its  claim  for  funds  was  in  fact  a 
q\iite  preliminary  one  carried  out  by  a 
small  committee  of  the  Building  Re- 
search Advisory  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This  BRAB  re- 
port, as  it  is  called,  still  has  not  been 
distributed  throughout  the  100.000  firms 
in  the  construction  industry  and  there- 
fore by  no  manner  of  means  represents 
the  Industry. 

I  submit  that  the  irregular  procedure 
that  was  adopted  had  a  much  simpler 
purpose:  It  prevented  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  during  the  regular 
appropriations  process. 


Even  when  the  civil  industrial  teeh 
nology  program  was  revealed  to  our  whi 
committee,  It  was  only  vaguely  outiw 
Since  that  time  I  have  closely  scrutJaSS 
descriptions  of  the  program  inS 
budget  appendix,  in  the  Economic  rT 
port  of  the  President,  and  in  numerSui 
statements  made  by  Commerce  DepM? 
ment  officials.  I  confess  I  have  b^l 
puzzled  by  the  wide  variation  and  dl^^ 
ing  interpretations  to  be  found  in  these 
different  documents  and  statements  scd 
can  only  conclude  that  the  continS 
vagueness  of  this  program's  outlinMU 
purposeful. 

THE    COMMERCE    DEPARTMENT'S    JXTSTITICATIOKi 

Unable  to  satisfy  myself  and  my  con- 
stituents with  the  bits  and  pieces  of  in. 
formation  and  interpretation  that  I  was 
able  to  collect  in  that  way,  I  have  since 
discussed  this  matter  at  length  with  a 
number  of  construction  industry  leaden 
and  also  conducted  my  own  investlgt- 
tion. 

In  the  informational  vacuum  that 
seems  to  have  been  deliberately  created, 
I  think  that  Members  of  the  House  may 
be  interested  in  the  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween what  the  Commerce  Department 
says  about  this  program  and  what  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out. 

First,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
proposes  to  inaugurate  a  program  of 
governmentally  sponsored  research  di- 
rected toward  encouraging  more  deliber- 
ate, imaginative,  and  extensive  use  of 
technology  not  only  in  the  construction 
industry  but  in  other  indiistrles  as  well 
At  present,  the  other  two  industries  for 
which  funds  are  sought  are  textiles  and 
maciiine  tools.  By  prescribing  this  eco- 
nomic pep  plU  for  these  three  patients, 
the  Conunerce  Department  maintains, 
labor  productivity  will  be  increased  and 
VS.  products  will  become  more  competi- 
tive in  foreign  trade — especially  with  the 
Common  Market. 

To  institute  the  program,  a  total 
amount  of  $7.4  million  is  now  requested 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  and 
a  supplemental  request  of  $1,250,000  li 
contemplated  for  expenditures  durini 
the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  basis  on  which  the  Commerce  De- 
partment justifies  the  proposal  is  stated 
in  the  current  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  which  claims  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  stimulate 
more  rapid  development  and  fuller  usee 
of  technology  in  those  sectors  of  the 
civilian  economy  which,  despite  high  po- 
tential returns  to  the  Nation,  have  not 
been  able,  or  have  not  been  motivated, 
to  seize  the  opportunity  without 
assistance. 

THE  roTn-poitrr  proposal 

The  report  further  states : 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  manufactur- 
ing flrma.  most  enterprlsea  neither  under- 
take much  research  and  development  nor 
have  trained  technical  manpower  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  research  and  development 
done  by  others. 

It  concludes: 

Oovertmtent  has  a  responsibility  for  malB- 
tainlng  a  suitable  environment  for  privats 
research  activity  and  for  supporting  pro- 
grams which  are  in  the  public  interest  bat 
which  are  not  adequately  stimulated  by  pri- 
vate market  opportunities  alone. 
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The  report  claims  that  this  responsi- 
kiiity  is  made  more  crucial  by  the  fact 
Sat  "defense  and  space  efforts  have  ae- 
rated for  more  than  tliree-fourths"  of 
One  Increase  in  the  total  expenditure  for 
!g^arch    and    development    in    recent 

lidding  these  same  crocodile  tears, 
the  Commerce  Department  developed  a 
four-part  program  which  Includes  these 
niajor  activities: 

First.  Supporting  the  training  of  per- 
goonel  at  imiversities  for  industrial  re- 
geareh  and  development  through  re- 
search grants;  second,  stimulation  of 
j^gearch  in  industry  institutions,  which 
would  include  generating  research  bene- 
ficial to  an  industry  or  an  industry  seg- 
ment which  would  not  be  properly 
undertaken  for  profltmaking  reasons 
alone  and  "providing  additional  research 
gervices  aiui  facilities  for  those  firms" — 
I  repeat,  firms — "which  do  not  have  a 
broad  enough  spectrum  of  products  or 
services  to  support  an  independent  re- 
search and  development  program  of  ef- 
ficient size." 

Those  are  just  two  of  the  four  activi- 
ties. The  others  Include  developing  an 
industry-university  extension  service 
much  like  that  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's, aiKl  supporting  technical  in- 
formation services  to  supply  industry 
vith  knowledge  about  technoloerlcal 
activities  and  developments. 

Those  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
program  that  will  save  the  construction 
industry  from  itself.  But  now  let  us 
pyamiru'  the  program  under  higher  mag- 
nification and  see  wliat  some  of  those 
sonorous  phrases  really  mean. 

TBX  VACtTE  DEPINmOMS 

Basic  to  all  this  are  some  arbitrary 
assumption  and  decisions.  Who  has 
determined  that  the  construction  In- 
dustry is  lagging?  What  definition  of 
the  word  has  been  applied,  and  against 
wliat  had  the  construction  industry  been 
oompared?  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
tedmology  of  American  Industry  has 
not  reached  its  ultimate  development, 
and  I  speak  here  of  all  American  in- 
dustry. But  this  does  not  mean  that 
Oovemment  aid  is  either  necessary  or 
would  prove  effective  in  speeding  an 
•dvance. 

Construction  industry  leaders  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  point  out  that  the 
Industry  is  presently  carrying  on  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  and  they  insist  that  it  is  far 
In  excess  of  a  Commerce  Department 
figure  which  seems  to  have  no  basis  in 
fact. 

The  definition  of  "lagging"  is  only  the 
first  of  the  subjective  definitions  that 
seem  to  appear  everywhere  in  this  pro- 
gram's outlines. 

Not  only  does  someone  high  in  the 
Commerce  Department's  technological 
ivory  tower  decide  which  industries  to 
tinker  with,  but  he  also  would  apply 
other  subjective  definitions  such  as: 
"stimulating."  "segment  of  an  industry," 
"broad  enough  spectrum  of  products." 
and  "selective  program." 

Who  decides,  aiKl  on  what  basis, 
where  "stimulation"  ends  and  discloca- 
tion of  competition  and  industrial  pro- 
grams begins? 


What  Solomon  decides  what  an  indus- 
try segment  is.  and  which  segments  as 
well  as  firms  are  to  be  allowed  to  put 
their  hand  in  the  puWic  till? 

What  crystal  baU  is  available  to  de- 
termine whether  this  segment  or  that 
firm  has  a  broad  enough  spectnun  of 
products? 

COOOSIMO    THE    BENETICIARIJES 

On  the  question  of  a  "selective  pro- 
gram," who  does  the  selecting,  and  on 
what  basis? 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  answer  to 
that  question,  let  zne  quote  the  Com- 
merce Department  itself: 

The  broad  direction  of  the  research  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  selection  of  particular  in- 
dustries in  need  of  technologlcaJ  stimulation, 
and  the  criteria  for  eligibility  of  research  In- 
stitutions for  contract  awards,  will  be  de- 
termined in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
guided  by  advice  from  Industry  leaders, 
educators,  and  others. 

How  much  guidance  do  you  think  the 
Assistant  Secretary  would  seek  from  pri- 
vate industry  when,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
dustry's opinion  not  only  was  not  sought 
in  the  program's  creation,  but  was  scru- 
pulously avoided? 

The  mention  of  advice  being  sought 
from  educators  is  also  of  interest,  since 
the  Commerce  Department  now  proposes 
to  enter  the  educational  field  and  further 
compound  the  confusion  in  this  area 
already  created  by  the  overlappings  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  its  apprenticeship  and  other 
vocational  programs. 

xrpsrmNG  thi  coicprrnrvi  balanck 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  liis  staff  would  have 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  power  over 
this  country's  largest  domestic  industry. 
Having  so  far  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  of  the  practical  knowledge  that 
this  liulustry  has  gained  in  its  hundreds 
of  yesurs  of  activity,  the  authors  of  this 
program  would  b^n  dispensing  grants 
and  applying  stimulation  that  could  dis- 
rupt a  t>asic  industry  and  dislocate  all 
its  component  architects,  contractors, 
builders,  buildiixg  supply  manufacturers, 
distributors,  and  workers.  Not  only 
would  such  action  upset  the  delicate 
competitive  balance  of  a  highly  competi- 
tive industry,  it  might  cause  stmctural 
unemployment  in  areas  of  the  coimtry 
which  are  dependent  upon  competitive 
parts  of  the  industry. 

Of  paramount  Importance,  they  would 
again  and  again  have  to  determine  with 
unerring  precision  where  basic  research 
in  a  given  product  ended  and  where  ap- 
plied research  began.  In  the  case  of 
collaborative  research,  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  on  how  the  Government 
would  avoid  running  afoul  of  its  own 
antitrust  laws. 

PKIf  AUONG  TBX  xmCIKKT 

In  my  conversations  with  members  of 
the  industry,  a  niunber  of  other  interest- 
ing points  have  been  raised. 

They  point  out  that  this  program 
would  penalize  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducer by  expending  research  fimds,  to 
brii^  the  laggards  within  a  group  closer 
to    the    most    advanced    technologioal 


practices  of  the  leaders,  and,  stimulate 
research  and  innovation  in  those  Indus- 
trial groups  that  have  been  relatively 
inactive  or  stagnant  technoiocically. 
In  effect,  these  most  efficient  producers 
would  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  technolog- 
ical advaneonent  of  their  most  ineffi- 
cient competitors.  This  comes  eJboMi  as 
close  to  destraction  of  the  free-enter- 
prise concept  as  anything  can. 

TRK  rORBICIf  MAKKrr  laVTAXX 

Another  interesting  point  that  the  in- 
dustry has  raised  is  how  Common  Market 
competition  can  be  cited  as  a  valid  Justi- 
fication for  stimulating  construction  in- 
dustry research.  They  point  out  that, 
while  textile  products  and  machine  tools 
move  in  national  and  international 
trade,  the  product  of  building  construc- 
tion is  mostiy  nonmovable  and  remains 
in  its  one  location  for  its  economic  life- 
time. Since  structures  and  highways 
do  not  ordinarily  move,  bricks  are  rK>t 
shipr>ed  overseas,  and  the  construction 
industry  is  overwhelmingly  domestic  in 
nature,  how  can  such  a  program  help  the 
United  States  compete  with  the  Common 
Market?    This  ts  pure  fazK:y. 

DESTVTTCTXON    OT   FKIVATX    nSXAXCH 

Industry  also  points  out  that  this  pro- 
gram would  enter  into  comx>etition  with 
private  industry  research  efforts,  with 
predictable  results.  Those  now  spending 
their  own  funds  for  these  activities 
would  discontinue  their  own  efforts  and 
seek  Government  funds.  This  would  dry 
up  moneys  now  being  spent  privately  and 
eventually  the  appropriation  needed  to 
finance  research  for  the  clamoring  con- 
struction Industry  would  be  enormous. 
This,  it  is  obvious,  would  cause  even 
greater  difficulties  in  our  efforts  to  t>al- 
ance  the  Federal  budget,  to  say  nothing 
of  stifling  private  initiative. 

TKX   ACUCULTCaAI.   ZKZTATIOir 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  ad- 
vocacy of  an  industrial  extension  aerv- 
ice  along  the  lines  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Extension  Servioe  would 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  We 
are  now  having  proposed  toi  Industry 
the  same  sort  of  stimulation  that  has 
produced  the  sorry  mess  that  we  have  in 
agriculture,  with  a  continuing  surplus 
and  subsidy  and  no  solution  in  sight. 
Interestingly,  the  President  in  1961  pro- 
posed compulsory  action  to  solve  agri- 
culture's difficulties,  but  this  year  the 
other  cheek  was  ttuned  and  voluntary 
controls  were  recommended.  Carried  to 
Its  ultimate  conclusion,  we  might  at 
some  f  utiu«  date  have  an  iiHSustrlal  soil 
bank  in  which  textile,  machine  tool,  and 
construction  Industry  producers  could  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for  not 
making  anything. 

NEW  sorracxs  or  politicai.  rAVosmsM 

Finally,  consider  the  strong  political 
implications  in  creating  a  whole  new 
source  of  patronage  and  favoritism  to  in- 
fiuence  tills  vast  industry.  Even  the 
BRAB  report  which  I  mentioned  earUer 
recommended  that  any  Federal  research 
be  carefully  coniToUed  within  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  because  of  the  iiatronage 
dangM^  that  were  clearly  foreseen. 

These  are  ixxst  some  of  the  major  fiat's 
in  this  TisUnary  progrBm. 
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It  would  transgress  the  traditional 
boondaries  of  private  enterprise  and  at- 
tonpt  to  bring  this  industry  under  cen- 
tral eoonomie  planning. 

It  would  in  fact  dislocate  one  of  the 
Nation's  prime  industries  at  a  time  when 
we  can  ill  afford  any  industrial  slump. 
This  in  turn,  would  affect  the  economic 
well-being  of  constituents  in  every  con- 
gressional district. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  ill 
conceived,  amateurish,  and  dangerous 
legislative  proposal  that  I  have  seen  in 
many  years. 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  LITHU- 
ANIA 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rikhlman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
45th  aimiversaiT  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania  was  observed  on  February  16. 
It  was  a  time  of  mixed  feelings  of  pride 
and  sorrow. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  those  who  saluted 
the  Lithuanian  people,  for  their  courage 
and  yearning  for  freedom  remain  as 
strong  as  ever. 

My  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  Lithuania  and  all  captive  European 
nations  is  as  firm  as  ever.  I  am  honored 
to  be  aule  to  pay  tribute  to  the  examples 
of  coiu-age  and  determination  which  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  set  for  the  world. 

At  this  time,  though,  I  am  also  sad- 
dened that  these  people  are  prisoners, 
deprived  of  the  most  basic  himian  free- 
doms, in  their  homeland.  It  is  sad  to 
know  that  there  is  still  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  earth  in  which  mankind 
is  under  the  dcxnination  of  a  murder- 
ous, godless,  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  the  world  over,  in  whom  the  flame 
of  Uberty  stm  bums  brighUy.  I  know 
we  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when  op- 
pressed peoples  will  be  free. 


CUBA  IN  1933 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker — 

The  moving  finger  writes;  and,  having  writ. 

Moves  on :  nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  Ixire  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 

Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 

— n-om  "The  Bubalyat"  of  Omar  Khayam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  prcnnised  a 
kind  of  sequel  to  my  "Selected  Chronol- 
ogies on  Castro  and  Cuba"  inserted  in 
the  Record  as  parts  1  through  10.  and 
covering  events  from  March  10,  1962, 
through  January  1, 1963.   Today.  I  would 


like  to  first  quote  an  e«cerpt  from  the 
President's  press  conference  of  Thursday. 
February  7,  1963.  when  he  was  asked  the 
following  question : 

Question.  Ur.  President,  what  chsmces  do 
you  think  or  do  you  believe  there  are  of 
eliminating  communism  In  Cuba,  within 
your  term? 

The  President.  I  couldnt  make  any  pre- 
diction about  the  elimination.  I  am  quite 
obviously  hopeful  it  can  be  eliminated,  but 
we  have  to  wait  and  see  what  happens. 
There  are  a  lot  of  unpleasant  sltuaticna  in 
the  world  today.  China  Is  one.  "It  is  un- 
fortunate that  communism  was  permitted  to 
come  Into  Cuba.  It  has  been  a  problem  In 
the  last  5  years."  We  dont  know  what  Is 
going  to  happen  Internally.  There  Is  no. 
obviously,  easy  solution  as  to  how  the  Com- 
munist movement  will  be  removed   •    •    •. 

Mr  Speaker,  aside  from  the  quoted 
portion  of  this  excerpt,  I  believe  we  all 
can  agree  and  sympathize  with  the  Pres- 
ident. This  is  indeed  a  knotty  problem 
with  no  easy  solution.  However,  in  re- 
gard to  the  portion  of  his  answer  which 
stated: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  communism  was 
permitted  to  come  Into  Cuba.  It  has  been  a 
problem  for  the  last  5  years. 

I  would  like  to  ofifer  proof  that  this 
has  been  a  real  and  continuing  problem 
since  1933.  and  possibly  further  back 
than  that. 

In  the  course  of  my  research  into  the 
Cuban  issue,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  an 
arUcle  published  In  the  National  Repub- 
lic in  November  1933,  and  written  by 
Walter  L.  Reynolds.  The  National  Re- 
public magazine  was  originally  a  Na- 
tional Republican  Club  publication, 
started  by  Walter  Steele  and  a  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  both  of  whom  tire  now  dead. 
These  men  later  published  the  magazine 
as  an  independent  publication  since 
some  Republicans  felt  it  should  not  be 
published  under  sponsorship  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  This  magazine  appears 
to  have  been  published  last  in  March  of 
1960.  The  theme  of  this  magazine  was 
exposing  communism  in  the  United 
States  and  90  percent  of  the  publication 
was  devoted  to  this  effort.  Walter  L. 
Reynolds  was  the  former  chief  clerk  of  a 
congressional  committee  created  in  1929, 
the  70th  Congress,  and  called  Committee 
To  Investigate  Communist  Activities  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Reynolds  later 
headed  an  American  alliance  of  219  or- 
ganizations opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
Russia. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Moscow's  Hand 
in  Cuba."  and  a  subheading  under  the 
title  states.  "Concerted  Action  on  Part 
of  Moscow -Directed  Agents  of  Revolu- 
tion To  Overthrow  Regime  After  Regime 
Is  Keeping  Little  American  Republic  in 
Turmoil  and  Strife  as  Moscow  Drive  to 
Set  Up  a  Little  Soviet  of  the  West  Con- 
tinues." 

This  article  impressed  me  a  great  deal 
because  it  was  a  prophetic  outline  of 
coming  events  which  truly  "cast  their 
shadows  before" — not  5  years  ago — nor 
during  the  Eisenhower  adminlttration 
which  so  many  seem  to  be  fond  of  re- 
minding us — but  in  1933 — during  the 
early  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. 

Further,  the  article  did  not  deal  in 
Just  the  bare  bones  of  the  Soviet  efforts 
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to  establish  a  Communist  dictatorshi.. 
over  the  worid.  but  went  into  the  deSS 
of  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished^ 
means  of  labor  problems — trade  rri^ 
tionships— plans  to  utUize  Cuba  as  t!l 
fulcrum  from  which  the  CommunS 
ideology  was  to  be  catapulted  in  varki* 
directions  throughout  the  Western  HhbT 
isphere— after  failure  of  its  effortTbi 
use  Germany  as  the  fulcrum. 

In  the  period  of  history  around  l&ss  . 
group  of  219  national  organizations  to 
eluding  the  American  Legion,  sparked  b^ 
the  efforts  of  its  National  CommancW 
Hayes,  WiUiam  Oreen,  of  the  Ameri^ 
Federation  of  Labor,  Mathew  WaU— SS 
held  a  series  of  5  to  6  weeks'  broa<Jc»to 
over  a  national  hookup— WUliarni^S 
Page,  then  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rew^ 
sentatives,  and  Mark  Hershey.  a  hero  «r 
World  War  I— Joined  in  a  nationwiS 
nonpartisan  effort,  as  an  American  jj! 
liance  to  oppose  recognition  of  Sovl^ 
Russia.  To  quote  a  prophetic  sentence 
from  the  article: 

The  recognition  of  Soviet  Ruasln  will  fur- 
nish  a  new  Impetus  to  communism,  not  onii 
in  Cuba  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  article  also  prophetically  states: 
Sovletlzlng  Cuba  would  permit  the  estab. 
llshment  of  a  perfect  base  on  the  Westcn 
Hemisphere  for  the  dissemination  of  tbctr 
revolutionary  propaganda  In  the  Unltsd 
States,  Panama,  and  all  Latin  Amsrtca 
should  the  United  States  not  extend  recot. 
nlUon  to  Soviet  Russia.  ^^ 

What  were  the  rumors  about  the  State 
Department  at  that  time— under  Pitai. 
dent  Roosevelt?    Let  me  quote  further: 

It  Is  rumored  in  Washington  that  the  oO- 
clala  of  the  State  Department  have  reached 
an  accord  that  the  present  regime  in  Cobs 
should  be  recognised  at  once  to  stabUte 
conditions  there,  but  that  Ambassador  Well« 
reports  from  Cuba  that  the  present  regtine 
cannot  last  because  of  certain  Moscow  Intir- 
national  conspiracies  and  activities  that  hsvc 
been  discovered  In  Cuba.  It  Is  believed  ttast 
State  Department  officials  are  guarding  thli 
Information  because  of  the  public  indlfna- 
tlon  it  might  create  against  U.S.  recognlttoB 
of  Soviet  Russia  on  the  eve  of  the  Amerlcta- 
Russo  conference  to  be  held  In  Washlnfton 
at  the  Invitation  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Now  let  us  refresh  our  memories  again 
by  reading  a  State  Department  release 
dated  September  25,  1962,  received  In 
my  office: 

1.  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Cuba 
U.S.  policy  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  Castro 
regime  and  Soviet  Communist  influence  is 
Cuba.  We  will  not  permit  the  Cuban  re- 
gime to  export  its  aggressive  purposes  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  We  will  prevent 
the  Cuban  regime  by  whatever  means  msy 
be  necessary  from  taking  action  against  any 
part  of  the  hemisphere.  The  United  8Ute« 
In  conjunction  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  hemisphere  will  make  sure  that  In- 
creased armaments  which  the  Soviets  have 
furnished  to  the  regime,  while  a  burden  to 
the  Cuban  people,  will  be  nothing  more  thsn 
that. 

There  Is,  however,  no  evidence  of  any 
organized  combat  force  In  Cuba  from  any 
Soviet  bloc  country.  Nor  Is  there  evidence 
of  any  significant  offensive  capability,  in- 
cluding offensive  ground-to-ground  missllet, 
either  in  Cuban  hands  or  under  Soviet  di- 
rection and  guidance. 

The  recent  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  Indicates  s 
significant  Increase  in  Soviet  Involvement 
In  Cuba.     The  Cuban  regime  Is  In  trouble 
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«id  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  com- 
^Uted  itself  further  to  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc 
^Tthe  hope  of  preventing  its  own  collapse, 
nnie  regime  has  been  increasingly  Isolated 
jrooi  the  hemisphere.  Its  economy  is  crum- 
bling. ^^^  '^  ^*"  discarded  its  pledges  for 
economic  and  political  freedom. 

CTIOH     AGAINST      COMMUNIST      SrBVKKSION      IN 
*  THX     HEMISPHERE 

The  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  of  the 
American  Republics,  held  at  Punta  del  Este. 
Uruguay,  in  January  1962,  recognteed  that 
the  Communist  offensive  in  the  Americas 
noses  »  danger  to  the  democratic  institutions 
Jfthe  hemisphere.  The  meeting  took 
geveral  steps  to  deal  with  this  danger,  in- 
cluding the  exclusion  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  from  participation  in  the 
inter-Amerlcan  system.  Another  of  its  de- 
cisions called  upon  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  to  maintain 
Vigilance  regarding  acts  of  aggression,  sub- 
Teraion.  or  other  dangers  to  the  peace  and 
lecurity  resulting  from  the  intervention  of 
Sino-Sovlet  powers  In  the  hemisphere.  In 
KldlUon  the  foreign  ministers  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Special  Consulta- 
tiye  Committee  on  Security  to  assist  gov- 
ernments in  security  matters.  The  Com- 
mittee presented  its  Initial  general  report  on 
l£ay  1.  The  embargo  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  on  Cuban  imports  pursuant  to  the 
decisions  of  the  foreign  ministers  has  re- 
gulted  in  a  loss  of  income  to  Cuba  and  hence 
in  Cuba's  capacity  to  engage  in  subversive 
sctlvltles  in  the  hemisphere. 

Less  than  1  month  later — October  21, 
1962 — we  all  know  the  President  an- 
nounced the  setting  up  of  our  quarantine 
against  shipments  of  arms  and  military 
equipment  to  Cuba. 

Further,  now  we  not  only  see  that 
Cuba's  economy  has  not  crumbled — as 
of  February  21,  1963 — ^but  the  U  JJ.  is  go- 
ing to  gallop  to  the  rescue  to  make  sure 
this  does  not  happen,  all  the  while  pro- 
testing that  American  funds  will  not  be 
used,  so  everything  is  fine.  I  have  never 
advocated  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  the  U.N.,  but  I  would  like  to 
challenge  the  U.N.  to  consider  not  only 
the  physical  needs  of  the  Cuban  jieople, 
but  also  those  Cubans  who  have  been 
forced  by  one  means  or  another  to  leave 
their  beloved  Island  home  because  their 
desire  for  freedom — call  it  "Intellectual" 
or  "spiritual"— either  word  fits.  Further, 
I  challenge  the  U.N.  to  call  for  a  free 
and  open  election  to  be  held  in  which  all 
Cubans  will  be  allowed  to  cast  their  vote 
under  protection  of  the  UJ^.  as  to  what 
regime  they  prefer — ^the  Soviet -Castro 
regime,  or  a  free  republican  government. 
And  then  they  will  find  Cuba  would  not 
need  the  U  J^.  aid  to  restore  its  economy, 
for  the  people  themselves  would  restore 
it  and  could — if  given  the  opportunity. 
Castro's  announcement  of  no  elections 
was  for  the  same  purpose  the  BerUn 
wall  was  built,  to  keep  people  in  a 
state  of  slavery. 

It  is  a  pity  the  Congressional  Record 
caimot  print  cartoons  because  the  ar- 
ticle I  am  quoting  from  included  one  also 
prophetic — depicting  a  basket  on  the 
steps  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  holding  an  in- 
fant— oddly  enough  resembling  Khru- 
shchev— who  is  holding  a  bomb  with  a 
lighted  fuse.  The  basket  is  labeled 
"Cuba,  Little  Soviet" — and  a  Russian 
labeled  "Moscow"  is  peering  over  a  fence 
at  the  baby  to  see  if  anyone  from  the 
Capitol  rushes  out  to  pick  It  up. 


Well,  obviously  we  did  pick  the  baby 
up.  We  also  recognized  Soviet  Russia, 
thus  loosing  upon  the  world  the  dread 
Communist  forces  politically  blessed  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  through 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  but 
not  through  the  wishes  of  many,  many 
troubled  American  citizens  of  both  po- 
litical parties. 

We  thus  were  found  wanting  at  a  time 
when  the  real  basic  morality  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  put  to  the 
acid  test,  and  we  are  reaping  the  results 
now  of  that  decision. 

We  are  being  re  tested  today.  Where 
stand  we  as  a  nation?  Where  stand  we 
as  a  people?  Is  Cuba  to  truly  be  aUowed 
to  develop  from  "Little  Soviet"  to  "Big 
Soviet"  In  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Do 
we  revise  our  thinking  from  the  Presi- 
dent down  to  the  State  Department — 
to  the  Congress — and  to  the  people — 
and  face  what  we  could  not  face  in  1933? 

I  seem  to  see  and  hear  signs  that  some 
are  heeding  this  handwriting  on  the  wall 
even  though  some  do  it  by  the  utterly 
unrealistic  method  of  declaring  Cuba, 
armed  by  the  Soviets,  is  a  threat  not  to 
the  United  States,  but  instead  to  Latin 
America. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Paul 
Rogers  of  Florida,  whom  I  respect  and 
admire,  had  some  pretty  potent  things 
to  say  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  7,  of  this  year.  In  a  speech  en- 
titled "Cuban  Venom  Contmues  To 
Trickle."  I  commend  his  speech  to  any- 
one who  has  not  read  or  heard  it. 

In  1933  there  was  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  prevent  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
by  the  United  States. 

In  1963,  as  in  1933,  there  is  still  a  bi- 
partisan effort— regardless  of  what 
Senator  Ptlbright  chooses  to  term  it — 
to  get  at  the  facts  regarding  our  Cuban 
crisis,  and  the  Soviet  arms  buildup  in 
Cuba,  and  the  use  of  Cuba  to  export 
communism  to  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

And  m  1963,  as  In  1933,  there  Is  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  that  something  is  seriously  wrong 
with  our  morality  as  a  nation  when  we 
speak  strong  words  protesting  the  slav- 
ery and  degradation  of  conmiunism, 
but  look  the  other  way  when  means  are 
suggested  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  protect 
our  free  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  per- 
mission to  include  the  article  "Moscow's 
Hand  in  Cuba,"  by  Walter  L.  Reynolds, 
with  my  remarks  today: 

Moscow's  Hand  in  Cttba 
(By  Walter  L.  Reynolds) 
A  year  ago  the  drive  of  the  Communist 
International  for  world  revolution  was  cen- 
tered in  Germany.  Most  of  its  best  trained 
avaUable  revolutionary  forces  were  then 
concentrated  there  in  an  effort  to  win  Ger- 
many to  communism  and  add  that  nation  to 
the  world  union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
under  the  control  of  Moscow.  But  for  the 
patriotism  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  who  Anally  became  fully  aroused 
to  the  situation  with  which  they  were  con- 
fronted, it  Is  possible  the  Reds  would  have 
succeeded.  Communism,  which  had  grown 
to  a  force  of  over  5  millions  in  Oermany. 
was  repulsed,  however,  and  has  since  been 
stamped  out  or  driven  underground  in  con- 
siderable disorder,  many  of  ita  agents  taking 
refuge  in  France.  Moscow,  and  Great  BriUln. 


A  new  front  of  the  so-called  proletarian 
revolution  has  now  developed — in  Cuba — 
where  the  Communists,  organized  and  led 
chiefly  by  their  Antl-Imperlallst  League, 
with  headquarters  In  New  York  City,  a 
branch  of  the  Red  International,  have  begun 
another  desperate  struggle  to  carry  on  in 
Cuba  from  where  they  were  forced  to  leave 
off  In  Oermany.  The  Communist  revolu- 
tionary movement  always  thrives  where  con- 
ditions such  as  exist  in  Cuba  permit  them 
to  stir  up  discontent,  leading  to  strikes, 
riots,  and  bloodshed.  The  Anti-Imperialist 
League  has  been  preparing  the  way  for  the 
active  revolutionary  movement  over  the  past 
5  years,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
Moscow,  Illustrated  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  program  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national adopted  at  Its  Sixth  World 
Congress : 

"When  the  ruling  classes  are  disorganized, 
the  masses  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, when  the  middle  classes  Incline  to 
Join  the  proletariat  and  the  masses  have 
shown  themselves  ready  to  fight  and  make 
sacrifices,  it  is  the  task  of  the  proletarian 
party  to  lead  the  masses  In  a  frontal  attack 
against  the  bourgeois  state.  This  wm  be 
attained  by  the  propagation  of  gradually 
intensified  slogans  and  by  the  organization 
of  mass  action. 

"Such  mass  action  Includes  strikes,  strikes 
in  connection  with  demonstrations,  strikes 
In  connection  with  armed  demonstrations, 
and  flnaUy,  the  general  strike  combined  with 
the  armed  rising  against  the  government 
authority  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  highest 
form  of  the  struggle  foUows  the  rules  of 
warfare,  and  necessitates,  as  a  preliminary 
plan  of  campaign,  an  offensive  character  In 
the  fighting  and  unlimited  devotion  and 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat." 

In  Cuba  the  unsettled  conditions,  vmstable 
government  and  factional  discontent  have 
afforded  a  fertile  ground  for  the  fomentation 
of  revolution,  and  the  Communists  have 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  to  ply  their 
trade  of  murder,  sabotage,  and  civil  war. 
The  strike  stage  -.7as  passed  dtirlng  the 
Machado  regime,  and  the  "highest  form  of 
the  struggle"  is  ready  to  foUow.  Since  their 
recent  decisive  defeat  In  Germany,  the  Com- 
munists cannot  afford  another  such  failure 
In  Cuba.  The  workers  of  the  world  have 
been  promised  by  the  Soviets  ever  since  the 
Russian  revolution  some  definite  accom- 
plishments toward  the  establlahment  of  a 
World  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  Cuba,  they  believe,  now  offers  the  best 
immediate  opportvinlty.  Then,  too,  sovlet- 
lzlng Cuba  would  i>ermlt  the  establishment 
of  a  perfect  base  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  the  dissemination  of  their  revolutionary 
propaganda  In  the  United  States,  Panama, 
and  all  Latin  America,  should  the  United 
States  not  extend  recognition  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

It  is  rumored  In  Washington  ttiat  the 
officials  of  the  State  Department  have 
reached  an  accord  that  the  present  regime 
in  Cuba  should  be  recognized  at  once  to 
stabilize  conditions  there,  but  that  Ambas- 
sador Welles  reports  from  Cuba  that  the 
present  regime  cannot  last  because  of  certain 
Moscow  international  conspiracies  and  activi- 
ties that  have  been  discovered  in  Cuba.  It 
Is  believed  that  State  Department  officials 
are  guarding  this  Information  because  of  the 
public  indignation  it  might  create  against 
U.S.  recognition  of  Soviet  Riissia  on  the  eve 
of  the  American -Russo  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  by  the 
United  States  will  furnish  a  new  imi>etus  to 
communism,  not  only  In  Cuba  but  throtigh- 
out  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as 
a  sedative  to  the  growing  impatience  of  the 
starving  and  depressed  millions  in  Russia. 
In  order  to  attract  our  money  lenders,  Soviet 
Russia   has   dangled    the    bait   of    lucrative 
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s.  which  haa  In  the  past  been 
vp  I>7  oar  Luta  iisttonal-mlndetf 
OoTeiiuuent  aOdals.  The 
tar  reoognttlon  they  wtB 
good*  to  ttM  amoant  of 
to  wlutMHtKte  world  earn- 
of  each  tiade  depemdi 
'  rnnch  oar  guDlbla  e^ttallsta 
re  wUHnc  to  hMm — 91  or  $5 
•hsoiTitel7  BO  intention  of 
_^  payment.  la  It  reasonable  to 
**»  Bmtela.  the  least  responsible  of 
an  gomrmnmBtt  botb  finandaQy  and  morally. 
*»  WP"!  madh  loana  when  stance.  England. 
Itely^uitf  ottMr  Xuropean  nations  have  set 
s  jveuadent  of  rcpudlatlan  by  refusing  to  pay 
their  debts  to  the  Utilted  States? 

Far  nks  at  argument,  even  should  the 
BcdBbeTlki  nrrerae  thetr  announced  itollcy  of 
abrogation  of  all  contracts  when  it  is  no 
longer  to  the  IntM^st  of  the  Soviet  Republics 
to  live  vp  to  them,  as  enunciated  by  several 
<tf  its  prominent  offlctals  In  the  past,  would 
it  be  posBtble  far  the  already  bankrupt 
VJ3^^  to  igm±e  soch  payments?  It  has 
already  oMIgated  ttsetr  to  payments  to  others 
in  the  amoant  of  i399  million  a  year  to  1939. 
Soviet  spokesmen  are  ftaak  in  saying  they 
can  pay  us  in  the  event  €»f  a  new  loan  only 
by  reciprocal  trade  agreements;  by  selling 
their  whMtj^l.  lumber,  and  coal,  of  which 
w»  already  have  surpluses,  on  our  own  mar- 
fcrta.  GumpeCllian  from  such  forced  labor, 
low  cost  and  no  cost,  products  would  be 
ruinous  to  our  own  industries  and  cause 
farther  xmemployment  at  free  American 
labor.  Then  there  is  the  probability  that 
the  Soviets  woiild  resell  our  commodities, 
bought  on  long-term  credits,  to  our  regular 
customers  at  leas  than  sctual  production 
ooat.  to  further  demoralize  the  world  markets 
and  to  raise  cash  for  the  purchxue  of  arms 
sod  nmnttfOKs  to  boQd  up  the  Bed  army 
and  strengthen  the  world  revcdutlonary 
movement  to  all  countries,  including  Cuba 
and  the  Ttatted  States.  They  are  now  buying 
huge  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
trota.  Poland  on  credit. 

We  are  deaUng  with  an  enemy  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  deilnitlon  placed  on  Russia 
by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  administration,  and 
the  leopard  has  not  changed  its  spots.  The 
main  obstacle  to  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
still  renutlns — the  attacks  of  Soviet  agents 
on  our  institutions  and  thetr  attempts  to 
overthrow  oar  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
administration  win  not  barter  away  any  of 
our  cherished  principles  In  dealing  with  the 
Soviets. 

President  Roosevelt  has  a  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  detwmlne,  to  a  degree,  whether 
the  past  activities  of  the  officials  of  the  So- 
viet Government  who  have  been  in  this 
country  as  representatives  of  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corp.  have  been  confined  strictly  to 
business  matters,  or  whether  they  have  been 
participating  In  Communist  conspiracies 
and  atta<As  on  our  Government.  In  1930 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives investigating  communism  seized, 
by  subpena,  several  hundred  cablegrams' 
transmitted  between  Moscow  and  Amtorg. 
These  messages  were  sent  in  a  private  Mos- 
cow code,  in  direct  violation  of  international 
law,  so  complex  that  no  cipher  e]q>ert  In  the 
world  has  ever  been  able  to  break  It  down 
and  the  Soviet  officials  In  the  United  States 
refused  to  decipher  them  even  in  secret  ses- 
sion. If  the  business  of  Amtcx-g  was  legiti- 
mate, as  they  claimed,  it  would  not  appear 
necessary  to  entail  such  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions as  to  Invoke  a  code  that  defies  all 
cipher  e^ierts.  The  President  shoiild  de- 
mand the  key  to  this  code  from  the  Soviet 
offlelals,  as  an  act  of  good  faith  to  jHtJve 
that  its  accredited  offlelals  have  not  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  revohitionary  ac- 
tivities of  tile  third  Intematlanal  in  this 
country.  If  this  demand  is  refnaed.  there 
can  be  only  one  interpretation  as  to  the  con- 


tent of  these  messages,  and  it  would  indicate 
what  we  may  expect  froBs  Soviet  officials 
wh»  ara  to  be  given  dipfcmatle  Immimity 
throagh  reoosaltlaa.  Siwh  agents  have 
baan  found  active  in  revolutionary  work 
In  Great  Britain,  lieslco,  China.  Argentina, 
France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

When  and  if  the  recognition  question  is 
settied  in  the  United  Statos  In  favor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  Cuban  campaign  will  be  renewed 
with  every  available  means  and  Communist 
agenta  In  the  United  States  wlU  continue  to 
supply  the  necessary  backing  and  leadership, 
llie  Cuban  situation  today  baa  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Russian  picture  in  1917. 
The  Reds  have  resorted  to  the  original  tools 
of  the  Bolsheviks  In  Russia,  by  Ekloptlng  slo- 
gans and  other  phases  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution, as  directed  by  Moscow.  They  are 
driving  to  force  the  Cuban  citizens  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Cutian  army  to  Join 
their  cause  under  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League  slogan:  "The  Cuban  masses  are 
struggling  for  bread,  land,  and  freedom." 
The  same  meaningless  promise  of  the  Rios- 
sian  Communist  Party  In  1917,  almost  word 
for  word.  The  Anti -Imperialist  League,  sup- 
ported by  the  Cuban  National  Confederation 
of  Labor  (CNOC)  and  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party,  Is  constantly  stirring  up  strikes  and 
inciting  riots,  bombings,  and  killlnga 
throughout  Cuba.  Other  Communist  Inter- 
national groups,  such  as  the  Communist  Par- 
ties of  the  United  States,  Mexico.  Panama. 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Oosta  Rica,  and  Guatemala,  have  issued  man- 
ifestos caning  for  the  support  o(  all  Com- 
muntot  groups  and  their  sympathlaers  and 
ending  with  the  salutation:  "Long  Uve  the 
wcrkcra.  peasants,  and  aoldlers  Soviet  govern- 
ment of  Cuba." 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  action  is 
the  last  thing  the  United  States  deaires.  for 
If  the  Oommtmlsts  were  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting Cuban  Gov«Tunent  and  gain  control, 
intervention  by  the  United  States  would  be 
inevHaUe.     Anticipating  this,  the  Anti-Im- 
perialist League  has  been  flooding  the  United 
Statea  with  prc^aganda  to   keep   hands  off 
Cuba,  seizing  upon  the  act  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  sending  battleships  to  Cubcm  wa- 
ters to  incite  the  Cubans  against  this  coun- 
try, and  circulating  thousands  of  petitions 
throughout    the    United    States    and    Latin 
Anierica    addressed    to    President    Roosevelt 
protesting  against  the  United  Statea  partici- 
pating in  Cuban  affairs.     While  the  United 
States  is  merely  iu>dertaklng  to  Uve  up  to  its 
obligations  under  the  Piatt  amendment,  to 
izisiire  the  maintenance  erf  a  government  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and 
individual  liberty,  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional is  using  every  possible  means  to  have 
the  Cubans  misinterpret  s\Kh  action  and  to 
convert  them  to  their  cause,  asserting  that 
the  United   States    Intends    to   annex   Cuba 
for  the  benefit  of  Wall  Street,  and  that  only 
a  revolutionary  government  of  the  workers 
and  peasants,  a  Soviet  government,  can  free 
Cuba  from  imperialist  domination  and  clear 
the  way  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  the 
Cuban    toilers.      This    propaganda    has    ex- 
tended to  varied  efforts  by  the  Communists 
to  win  over  to  their  cause  the  U.S.  marines 
and  sailors  who  have  been  sent  to  Cuban  wa- 
ters.    The   Young   Communist   League   has 
been  particularly  active  in  this  phase  of  revo- 
lutionary activities,  posting  In  all  conspicu- 
ous places  In  the  United  States  and  In  Ha- 
vana,   appeals    to   the   marines    to    refuse    to 
fight  the  Cuban  workers  and  to  "turn  your 
guns  on  the  bosses." 

President  Grau  San  Martin  has  been  ac- 
cxised  by  many  of  being  definitely  alined 
with  the  radical  elements  in  Cuba,  which 
he  has  adnaltted  while  denying  any  Commu- 
nist affiliations.  He  has,  however,  abetted 
the  Conununist  cause  by  being  overlenient 
in  his  treatment  of  Communist  agitators. 
and  by  berating  the  American  capitalists  who 
have  Ijcen  trying  to  exert  Influences  in  Cuba, 
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helping  thus  to  crystalltee  the  resenlbMnt 
the  Cuban  people  agatast  the  UnltsdSlr 
While  there  la  little  doubt  but  that  JZ?* 
his  charges  are  baaed  on  good  eai^T** 
that  certain  of  these  eafpttidlsto  hjw*  w? 
guilty  of  meddling  and  mtotfeaHi—.  ^" 
theleas  It  should  have  been  the  nrai 
tost  duty,  in  the  interact  of  Cuba.^  to  a_i^ 
ate  ^th  tiie  United  States  ant  to  helpSl 
confldencs  and  faltii  in  the  good  wuTS 
American  oOciaU  who  have  been  sent  tti. 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  country  wS 
San  Martin  professes  to  be  friendly  to  ^ 
United  States  and  imquestionably  fun,  ^ 
Izes  our  intentions  he  has  continued  L^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commuiilsu  by  sd«? 
Ing  tactics  similar  to  their  own.  aad  lakl 
cording  to  reports  considering  the  apBo*^ 
ment  of  representatives  of  the  radSiT 
Communist  element  to  officUl  positions  b 
the  new  government.  * 

The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  coma»s»H^ 
«>n  a  statement  by  Sergeant  Batista  iw 
Martin  s  military  leader,  that  "we  wiii  m 
relinquish  control  tmtU  a  truly  rcvo)«ti«r 
ary  government  haa  been  establlshei  ta 
Cuba"  has  this  to  say  editoriaay:  "Themafc 
tion  of  intervention  either  from  the  rin- 
point  of  legal  right  or  of  expediency  «■ 
turn  upon  Sergeant  Batiste's  and  his  «^ 
dates'  notions  of  a  truly  revolutionary  n^ 
emment.  If,  as  may  be  suspected,  it  l*. 
volvea  conflacatloa  of  property,  the  exacaOm 
or  imprisonment  of  dissenters.  rep«Kllatl« 
of  debts  and  other  measures  adopted  by  at^ 
er  truly  revolutionary  regimea.  It  wouM  h« 
that  American  intervention  wo\ild  oaa» 
within  the  terms  of  the  Piatt  ameadaat 
whether  or  not  it  is  deemed  deslrablB  w 
our  Government.  •  •  •  If  the  new  tmfm 
has  communistic  intentions  it  will  sooa  «». 
front  our  Oovernment  with  the  duty  tf  ^ 
tervention,  reluctant  as  it  and  the  Am^i^y^ 
people  are  to  resort  to  forceful  Interftema 
in  Cuban  events." 

Should  Grau  San  Martin  permit  the  Cta- 
munists  a  foothold  by  appointment  to  oAca 
then  their  next  step  would  be  to  gala  aam- 
plete  control  of  that  government,  wttti  tm 
consequent  establishment  of  a  Commai^t 
dictatorahip,  Infinitely  more  disastrous  to  tte 
welfare  of  the  Cuban  pe<^le  than  was  tl» 
Machado  military  dictatorship.  In  tbat 
event,  since  the  United  States  felt  compeiM 
to  mediate  in  the  first  instance.  It  would  It 
essential,  if  the  United  States  is  to  upMI 
its  world  prestige  and  self-respect,  to 
vene  under  the  Piatt  amendment.  A 
munlst  dictatorship  would,  as  in  « 
atxUlah  any  semtUance  of  human  rights.  uMi 
the  murders  under  the  Machado  regiiH 
would  fade  into  Insignificance  as  tompand 
to  the  slaughter  of  Cuban  nationals  ante 
a  Communist  dlctatc«vhip.  Wholesale  mv- 
der  would  be  legalized,  to  permit  the  llnst^ 
tion  of  all  those  who  oppose  any  of  its  s» 
tions.  as  "counterrevolutioolsts." 

The  Dally  Worker,  offlelal  Commaakt 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Unltod 
States  and  semiofficial  mouthpiece  of  ttie 
Anti-Imperlallst  League,  In  Its  Issue  of  Au^vt 
14th,  condoned  the  murders  of  Jose  Msgrlnst 
and  Balmaseda  by  Ccnnmunist  mobs,  ststtag 
that  "They  dragged  him  (Magrinat)  out  to 
the  streets  where  he  was  beaten  to  deatk 
with  bats  and  clubs,"  and  that  "the  poUM 
stood  by  and  did  not  dare  to  interfile.' 
They  also  promised  that  other  so-called 
"hangmen  and  assassins  of  Machado  tre 
meeting  the  fate  of  Magrinat  and  Balmaacd* 
at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  workers."  TUt 
Is  a  direct  agitation  for  murder.  Mpgrlf^* 
was  accused  by  the  Conununlsts  of  murder- 
ing Julio  Mellfl,  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe 
Communist  Party  of  Cul>a,  and  this  is  cited 
as  an  example  of  what  might  be  expectvd 
if  the  Communists  gain  control  of  Cuba. 

The  Upsurge,  ofllcial  organ  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  of  the  United  SUtM. 
makes  the  following  report  in  its  Septembir 
issue,    regarding   the   progress   of  the  strlfce 
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movement  in  Cuba,  leading  to  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis— civil  war: 

"gven  within  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  mass  movement — communism — 
Lfl  taken  root.  The  offlcers  have  been 
ousted ,  the  noncommissioned  officers  elected 
M  rank  and  file  soldiers.  The  latter  are 
fraternizing  with  the  workers,  and  In  many 
Qgfes  have  refused  to  fire  on  them  in  the 
course  of  strikes.  •  •  •  While  the  Commu- 
alat  Party  of  Cuba  and  the  CNOC  lent  the 
fptrt.  that  set  off  the  successful  general 
itrike,  the  mass  movement  that  Is  now  gain- 
ing in  strength  is  getting  more  and  more 
under  tbe  leadership  of  these  organizations. 
This  Is  a  guarantee  that  in  the  shops  and 
in  the  fields  the  revolution  will  not  be  be- 
trayed. With  a  clear-cut  program  of  eco- 
nomic demands  and  an  uncompromising 
itand  against  Imperialism,  the  revolutionary 
forces  are  drawing  toward  the  antl-lmpe- 
rtallBt  agrarian  revolution." 

The  propaganda  campaign  In  the  United 
States  keeps  apace.  A  recent  letter  sent 
out  from  the  New  York  office  of  the  Antl- 
nnperlallst  League  stated  In  part: 

"The  dispatch  of  30  warships  and  thou- 
■ands  of  marines  is  the  answer  of  Roosevelt 
to  the  struggles  of  the  Cuban  masses  for 
liberation.  The  entire  Atlantic  fleet  sur- 
rounds the  Island  ready  to  crush  the  Cuban 
workers  and  peasants  as  they  rise  to  carry 
tlirough  the  agrarian  antl-lmperlallst  revo- 
lution. •  •  •  In  the  face  of  these  Imperial- 
ist schemes  It  Is  imperative  that  the  Amer- 
ican workers,  farmers,  and  Intellectuals  be 
rallied  at  once  to  the  support  of  the  colonial 
masses  who  are  struggling  for  liberation 
from  the  grip  of  U.S.  imperialism." 

Before  recognition  Is  extended  to  the  Grau 
San  Martin  government,  the  United  SUtes 
ihould  make  sure  that  his  regime  is  free  from 
Communist  Influences,  and  that  It  will  take 
aggressive  action  against  the  revolutionary 
movement  sponsored  by  an  alien  power. 
Guarantees  must  be  had  that  the  promise 
of  a  direct  franchise  to  the  people  will  be 
kept,  and  that  the  constituent  assembly 
teheduled  for  next  April  is  held,  otherwise 
no  lasting  peace  is  assured  the  Cuban  people 
nor  can  the  VS.  Government  reconcile  its 
past  actions  to  such  recognition  until  these 
oondltions  are  met. 

Should  a  Communist  dictatorship  (a  Sov- 
iet) be  established  in  Cuba,  the  Third  In- 
ternational win  have  established  an  impor- 
tant base  at  our  very  door,  and  thereby 
control  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Panama 
Canal  from  where  they  could  carry  on  their 
program  of  sabotage  and  revolution  in  the 
United  States,  Latin  and  South  America.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  more  desirable  to  Russia 
to  have  us  give  their  agents  diplomatic  Im- 
munity here  In  the  United  States  under 
offlelal  recognition,  to  better  carry  on  this 
program,  but  with  a  newborn  Soviet  estab- 
llsbed  in  Cuba,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  smuggle  her  agents  into  the  United  States 
to  carry  on  these  revolutionary  activities. 
With  both  sources  made  available,  we  would 
be  faced  with  a  crisis  which  might  prove  to 
be  the  worst  series  of  blunders  ever  perpe- 
trated upon  any  nation  by  Its  governing 
oflVcials. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  with  the  recognition 
of  Soviet  Russia  being  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  President  Roosevelt  should 
resUze  that  the  Cuban  situation  must  be 
given  consideration.  Representative  Hamil- 
ton Pish,  Jr..  of  New  Tork.  recently  stated: 
"If  President  Roosevelt  recognizes  Soviet 
Russia  as  indicated  by  the  public  press,  all 
hell  won't  stop  the  Communists  in  Cuba 
from  Sovletlzlng  that  country  at  our  very 
doorsteps."  Would  It  be  a  friendly  act  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  should  Cuba 
be  able  to  work  out  of  its  present  difficulties, 
to  have  this  country  welcome  Conununist 
agitators  to  ovu-  shores  from  whence  they 
can  proceed  to  Cuba  to  continue  to  organize 
•  revolutionary  force  sufficient  to  overthrow 


the  existing  Government  of  Cuba  and  undo 
all  the  progress  the  Cuban  people  may  have 
made?  It  would  be  very  easy  for  these 
revolutionary  agents,  who  are  accorded 
diplomatic  Immunity  by  this  country,  to  go 
out  from  consulates  established  at  Miami 
and  other  cities  In  Florida,  for  instance,  to 
lead  such  a  revolutionary  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Communist  dictatorship 
In  Cuba. 

Cuba  and  the  United  States  have  a  com- 
mon enemy,  against  whom  they  should  form 
an  Ironclad  alliance,  and  this  country  should 
realize  Its  responsibilities  In  Cuba  in  time 
to  avoid  extending  recognition  to  Russia 
and  thus  aline  Itself  against  our  neighbor, 
who  should  mean  more  to  us  than  the  out- 
law Russian  nation.  E\'ents  of  the  past 
few  months  Indicate,  however,  that  many  of 
our  officials  are  unaware  of  the  true  situa- 
tion The  first  act  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  taking  office  was  to  practically  destroy  our 
Immigration  service;  she  discharged  most  of 
the  efficient  Investigators  who  were  engaged 
in  running  down  aliens  who  were  In  this 
country  Illegally  and  deporting  them. 

So  well  has  she  pleased  the  radicals  In  the 
United  States  that  they  mention  the  fact 
that  they  are  making  progress  "through  sup- 
port by  departments  of  the  Government  " 
Then,  shortly  before  the  President's  proposal 
of  recognition  to  Soviet  Russia,  Represent- 
ative Dlcksteln,  according  to  Moscow's  official 
organ  In  New  York  City,  became  suddenly 
alarmed  over  a  report  which  appeared  In 
that  organ,  the  Dally  Worker,  that  some  kind 
of  "Hitler  International'  was  being  formed 
In  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  Hlt- 
lerlzlng  the  United  States.  Mr  Dlcksteln 
■promised  us,"  the  Red  organ  contended,  that 
"an  Investigation  would  be  made  at  once," 
since  which  the  Congressman  has  rather  per- 
plexed the  Reds  by  properly  adding  that  "all 
alien  who  are  guilty  of  spreading  prop- 
aganda to  overthrow  our  Government"  will 
be  Investigated  and  If  possible  "be  deported." 
This  newly  proposed  action  on  the  part  of 
Representative  Dlcksteln  will  be  heartening 
to  many  of  our  patriotic  organizations  and 
to  millions  of  American  voters  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  secure  favorable  action  on 
the  Dies  bill,  providing  for  the  exclusion  and 
expulsion  of  alien  Communists  (now  pending 
in  Congress  for  S  years)  if  they  can  be  as- 
sured by  Mr.  Dlcluteln  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation will  include  "all  alien  and  allen-dl- 
rected  propagandists  and  sabotevirs  from 
an  unprejudiced  angle,  irrespective  of  any 
beliefs  Involved.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  Intent  and  avowed  purpose  of  the 
alien  agents  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, abetted  by  Soviet  Russia,  to  overthrow 
our  form  of  government. 

F*urthermore,  If  the  Communists  are  rec- 
ognized, the  U.S.  Government  owes  It  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  also  see  that 
the  Jeffers  bill,  making  It  a  crime  to  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force  and  violence  Is  enacted  Into  law.  This 
bill  would  enable  the  I>epartment  of  Justice 
to  keep  in  contact  with  the  activities  of 
the  Communist  movement  and  permit  the 
Government  to  be  In  some  measure  prepared 
to  protect  our  Institutions  against  riots  and 
sabotage  movement  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munist agents  who  are  evidently  to  t>e  wel- 
comed to  this  country.  With  the  enactment 
of  such  laws,  at  least  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection would  be  afforded  our  own  citizens, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  at 
least  to  some  extent  to  help  Cuba  meet  the 
crisis  there  which  Is  certain  to  follow  such 
recognition. 

Recognition  of  Soviet  Rtissla  will  Increase 
our  responsibilities  in  Cuba,  and  If  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  there  forces  Interven- 
tion, in  Justice  to  the  Cuban  people  and 
under  our  resf>onslbllltles  as  laid  down  by 
the  Piatt  amendment,  we  will  have  destroyed 
any  progress  we  may  have  already  made  In 
building   up   good   will   and   amicable   trade 


relations  In  Latin-America,  thiu  trading 
many  good  cash-paying  customers  for  a 
bankrupt  and  begging  one.  It  U  to  be  hoped 
that  such  ill-advised  action  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  will  not  have  serious  re- 
percussions across  the  Paclflc.  involving  the 
United  States  as  a  catepaw  to  pull  Soviet 
chestnuts  out  of  the  Par  East  fire,  and 
thereby  stimulate  the  Third  International's 
drive  to  communize  the  remainder  of  China. 
Such  a  display  of  foolhardy  international 
policies  by  the  present  administration  on  the 
Russian  recognition  question  could  give  no 
hope  or  comfort  to  those  of  our  citizens  who 
are  desirous  that  the  United  States  should 
exert  its  efforts  toward  world  peace,  and 
would  easily  result  In  an  unholy  alliance 
with  the  Soviets  which  might  lose  for  us 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  Japan  and 
China. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MoNTOYA> .  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  30  minutes,  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Brucii),  for  30  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Becker  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bruce)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  February  25. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bruce  i ,  f or  1  hour,  on  February  26. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  uiumimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conchbssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FiNo  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Montoya. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bruce)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Lankpord. 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Stratton 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bruce)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Harsha. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr-  DUNCAN.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  move 
that  the  J^niae  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  i>jn.) ,  under 
its  prevtoos  M^r.  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  February  25,  1963,  at  12 
o'cloek  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tiTe  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

437.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  the  U.S.  Air  Force  flying 
pay  report  relating  to  the  number  receiving 
flight  pay  as  of  August  31,  1962.  pursuant 
to  section  SOl(g),  title  37.  United  States 
Code;  to  tba  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 

4Sa»  A  tatter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tnuMmitUnc  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  biU  to  repeal  section  362 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Eleserve  Act.  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  as  amended, 
to  revise  and  consc^date  authority  fw  de- 
ferment froaa,  and  ezempt.on  from  liability 
for  induction  for,  training  and  service  for 
certain  Beserre  membership  and  participa- 
tion, and  to  provide  a  special  enlistment 
program";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcee. 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Decease,  transmitting  a  report  relating 
to  paying  ^tedal  pay  to  certain  oOcen  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1962,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlOB  306.  title  37.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
traasmltttBg  a  draft  of  a  propoeed  bUl  en- 
titled "A  bai  to  amend  and  clarify  the  re- 
employment provisions  of  the  Universal 
ICiUtary  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  pvnrpoees*':  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary 
c€  Defense  (Installatioos  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  the  December  1863  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  prociircment  from 
■mall  and  otber  business  firms,  piusuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  reijort  containing  tiie  re- 
sults of  our  continuing  review  of  the  out- 
standing voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams fstsbltshed.  pursuant  to  section 
70e(e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  propoeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
timely  determination  of  certain  claims  of 
American  nationals  settled  by  the  United 
States-Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July  16, 
1900.  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Oom- 
mfttee  on  AirelgB  Affairs. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttliig  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  unecanonslcal  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  tiree  by  the  military 
services  under  Federal  supply  sehednlss  is- 
sued by  the  General  Services  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

445.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
«ttl  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port CO  the  review  of  rrtocation  costs  In- 
curred by  contractors  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  National  Aercnautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  tlie  recruiting 


of  salaried  personnel  who  terminated  em- 
ployment shortly  after  they  were  hired;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovermnent  Operations. 

446.  A  letter  from  tte  Administrates-. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1963,  pursuant  to 
section  313(e)  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act 
of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend 
secUon  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  penalties  for  falsiflcaUon  of 
records,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

448.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Ccnunission,  trans- 
mitting draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bUl  to  amend  paragraph  (a)(0)  of  subsec- 
tion 309(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  by  granting  the  Federal 
Conununicatlons  Conunission  additional 
authority  to  grant  special  temporary  au- 
thorizations for  60  days  for  certain  non- 
broadcast  operations";  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

449.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  water  resources  research  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

460.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
propoeed  bUl  entiUed  "A  bill  relating  to  age 
limits  in  connection  with  appointments  to 
the  U.S.  Park  Police";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Tnani^r  Affairs. 

451.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, teansmitting  a  report  of  negotiated 
contracta  made  for  the  dlapoeal  of  materials 
for  the  period  September  35  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-689; 
to  the  Conmaittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  all  tort  claims  paid  by  this  Depart- 
mMit  for  the  period  January  1  to  December 
31.  1962.  ixursuant  to  sectton  2673  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

463.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treesury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  enUUed  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Inland 
and  western  rivers  rules  concerning  anchor 
lights  and  fog  signals  required  In  special 
anchorage  areas,  and  for  oth«-  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

464.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Sxecntive  OfBce  oi  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  whlcb  shows  the  costs 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  provide  for  increased  Federal  Govern- 
ment participation  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital  City,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  July  25.  1956  (5  UJ8  C. 
64aa) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

456.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Alfsirs,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
a*  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  certain  civilian 
poslUons  established  In  grades  16,  17,  and 
18  of  the  general  schedule  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1962,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  b- 
ecutlve  Pay  Act  of  1966  (70  Stat.  762) ;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  aad  Civil  Service. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  erf 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat. 


February  2l 


216.  217);  to  the  Committee  on  ScieM« 
Astronautics.  •■* 

467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  «.^ 
Treasury,  transoUtUng  a  draft  of  a  w«L?! 
bill  entiUed  'A  blU  to  authorlee  thTa!!!! 
struction  and  equipping  of  buildii^i^ 
quired  In  connecUon  with  the  operaSSi. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint";  to  the  ComStJ! 
on  Public  Works.  *uHup„ 

468.  A  letter  from  the  Commlaslooer  i>. 
migration  and  NaturalizaUon  Servlee  '  ^' 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitUng  reiH>^ 
concerning  visa  peUtione  which  this  Smm 
has  approved  according  the  beneflci^/2 
such  peUtlons  first  preference  classifleattZ 
imder  the  act,  pursuant  to  the  Immljmtt^ 
and  NationaUty  Act,  as  amended-  Vtt! 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PDR. 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  tiie  cart 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prDocr 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  BiercluBi 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  79.  A  bJUlto 
amend  title  14.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  rT 
quire  authorization  for  certain  appropri*. 
tions;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  34).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hom. 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  piMic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  aat 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  3913.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  suspensiaa  of 
tnaillng  permits  in  eases  involving  m»m~ 
of  pornographic  material,  and  for  othtr  pv- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  sM 
Civil  Service. 

H.B.  3914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  segi^i- 
tlon  of  passengers  on  account  c^  race  v 
coior;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  sad 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJi.  3916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fedoai 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  purpoav 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Commerce. 

HJi.  3916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU 

ice  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  jMrovlde  for  tetbe- 
ment  on  full  annuity  at  age  66  after  30  yevi 
of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offiei 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.R.  3917.  A  bUl  to  amend  titie  U  of  tht 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  %im 
to  tS,000  the  amount  of  outside  »«*^«'>g» 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  tram 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  ee 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  3918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immign- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3919.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Housli« 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  prorldt 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  in  metropolitan  and  oUmt 
m-ban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California : 

H.R.  3920.  A  bill  to  provide  under  the 
social  security  program  for  payment  for  hos- 
pital and  related  services  to  aged  beneC- 
clarles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRT: 
H.R.  3921.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Leglslstlw 
Reorganisation   Act  of   1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 


aulrements  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Oorernment  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
/v^unlttee  on  Rules. 

HH.  3W2.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
mid  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
(«tem  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 

HB.  3W3.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  tech- 
nicians of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HJl  3924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
agslntt  the  income  tax  for  contributions 
BUtde  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  by 
indivldvials  who  pay  tuition  and  fees  to  such 
inatltutlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  3925.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil, 
and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas,  and  to 
authorize  pilot  local  youth  public  service 
employment  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R  3926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   COLLIER: 

H.R.  3927.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

HJt  3928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  marketing  quotas  on  Irish 
potatoes  through  establishment  of  acreage 
allotments;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr   DENT: 

HJl  3929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  brands. 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

HJl  3930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJl.  3931.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Increased 
tax  Incentives  for  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions that  manufacture  or  produce  goods  for 
export:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3932.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights 
through  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  po- 
lice forces;  providing  criminal  and  clvU 
remedies  for  unlawful  official  violence;  au- 
thorizing suits  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
prevent  exclusion  of  members  of  minority 
groups  from  Jury  service;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 

H.R.  3933.  A  bill  to  promote  public  knowl- 
edge of  progress  and  achievement  in  astro- 
nautics and  related  sciences  through  the 
designation  of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr 
Robert  Hutchings  Ooddard.  the  father  of 
modern  rockets,  mlssHes  and  astronautics; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  3934.  A  biU  to  amend  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more   effective   evaluation   of   the   fiscal   re- 


quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government    of    the   United    States;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  statutory  awards  for  each  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  sp>eclfled  therein: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 
By  Mrs    DWYER: 

H  R  3936  A  bill  to  authorize  the  HoUBlng 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  In  metrop>olltan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    PA8CELL: 

H  R   3937    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUib- 
llfihment  of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    FARBSTClN 

H  R  3938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty Interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

H  R  3939  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
In  the  conftructlon  and  Initial  operation  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  3940.  A  bill  to  assist  States  In  com- 
bating mental  retardation  through  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  aiKl  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    FINO 

HR  3941.  A  bill  to  amend  Eectlon  902  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
offset  against  burial  allowances  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  amounts  paid 
by  burial  associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  3942.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  purchase  industrial  and 
commercial  evidences  of  Indebtedness  to 
promote  certain  Industrial  and  commercial 
loans  In  redevelopment  areas  by  lending  In- 
stitutions in  order  to  help  such  areas  plan 
and  finance  their  economic  redevelopment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 

HR3943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.3944.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
inscription  "In  God  We  Trust"  to  appear 
,upon  all  postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes, 
and  postal  cards;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Bdr.   GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  3946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing, loan  guarantee,  wartime  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation,  pension,  and  other  war- 
time service  benefits  to  persons  serving  in 
combat  zones  after  January  1,  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 

HJt.  3947.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  com- 
bating  mental  retardation  through  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  and  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R  3948.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
m  the  construction  and  Initial  operation  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conrunerce. 
By  Mr.  HANNA : 

H.R  3949.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain  boards  established  thereunder 
shall  give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  good  character  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 

H  R  3950.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  act  of  August  24.  1935.  as  amended  (49 
Stat.  773;  7  U.S.C  624),  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Include  lumber  and 
wood  products  as  an  agricultural  commodity 
under  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  HORAN: 

HR.  3951  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  act  of  August  24  1935,  as  amended  (49 
Stat  773;  7  U.S.C.  624),  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Include  lumber  and 
wood  products  as  an  agricultural  conmiodlty 
under  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr    HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R  3952.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export -Impxjrt  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr   HAWKINS: 

H.R.  3953.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.R.  3954.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
Imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORAN : 

H.R.  3955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  only  lumber 
and  other  wood  products  which  have  been 
produced  In  the  United  States  may  be  used 
in  construction  or  rehabilitation  covered  by 
Federal  Housing  Administration  insured 
mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R  3956.  A  bUl  to  proliibit  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  In 
tiie  poeUl  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CallfornU: 

HR.3957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  montan  wax  in  Conxmunist- 
dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of 
Germany:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3958.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  1246,  12 
U.S.C.  1701),  to  require  the  use  of  domesti- 
cally grade-marked  Itunber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts in  the  construction  of  bousing  federally 
financed  and/or  federally  insured,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HR.  3959.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
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outelde  eamlnga  permitted  during  a  calen- 
dar year  from  91.300  to  $1,800  without  deduc- 
tions tram  beneflta  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  ICeana. 
By  Mr.  KEOOSL: 
HJt.  3M0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANOEN: 
H.R.  3961.  A   bill   to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  aerrlng  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  airline 
passengers  while  in  flight;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJl.396a.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization   Act  of   1M6  to  provide  for 
more   effective  evaluation  of  the   fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment   of   the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

HH.  3963.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
oX  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
secretary,  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  McCLORT: 
H.R.  3964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganizaticm  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MdNTTRE: 
H.R.  3966.  A  bill  relating   to  dcMnestlc&lly 
lutxluced  fishery  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H  Jl.  3966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  3967.  A  bill  to  permit  unmarried  an- 
nuitants luder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  elect  survivorship  annuities  upon  sub- 
sequent remarriage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HJt.  8968.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23  of 
the  act  of  August  24.  1935,  as  amended  (49 
Stat.  T73.  7  UB.C.  624),  to  reqxilre  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricxilture  to  include  lumber  and 
wood  products  as  an  agricultural  commodity 
under  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  3969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (48  SUt.  1346,  12 
V3.C.  1701).  to  require  the  use  of  domesti- 
cally grade-marked  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
\icts  in  the  eoostructloo  of  housing  federally 
financed  and/or  federaUy  insured,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Curroiey. 

By  Ui.  MCMtRISON: 
H Jt.  3970.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3552  of 
Public  Law  87-793.  relating  to  automatic  ad- 
vancement by  step  increases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  3971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 
HJl.  3973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  foreign 
lumber  or  other  wood  prodticts  in  any  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  covered  by  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration-insured  mort- 
gages; to  the  Committee  on  wawUng  and 
Currency. 

H  Jl.  3973.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Stetes;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OlfKILL: 
H Jl.  8974.  A  bUl   to  amend    the   Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended. 


so  as  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  furnish  space  and  facilities, 
if  available,  to  State  veteran  agencies;  to  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs. 

H  Jl.  3976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  space 
and  facilities.  If  available,  to  State  veteran 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  3976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  inequities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer 
for  the  higher  education  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  In  his  family,  and  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  otherwise  paid  as  edu- 
cational expenses  to  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  8978.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  pro- 
gram for  balancing  milk  supplies  with  mar- 
ket outlets  by  direct  payments  to  support 
the  Income  of  dairy  farmers,  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  dairy  products  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  to  reduce  dairy  products  support 
costs  for  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiire. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  3979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14,  1960,  to  require  persons  operating  motor 
vehicles  In  Interstate  commsrce  to  have  cer- 
tain operator's  or  chauffeur's  licenses  or  per- 
mlU:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  i 

By  Mr.  ROBISON:         \ 

HJl.  3980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  at  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  3981.  A  blU  to  amend  section   21   of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the   retirement   of   the   public    debt;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HH.  3982.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 

HJl.  3983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  reetraln 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights 
of  producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  identified  by  dlsUnguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HH.  3984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  160th  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the 
United  States  to  be  celebrated  In  1966;  to 
th«  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  3986.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  160th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State  of 
Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  3986.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
basis  on  which  pension  is  payable  by  pro- 
viding that  public  or  private  retirement  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  counted  as  Income  and 
that  the  Income  of  the  spouse  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  determination  of  annual  in- 
come of  a  veteran:  to  eliminate  the  "net 
worth"  eligibility  test;  and  to  repeal  the  re- 
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quirement  of  reduction  of  pension  durt«- 
hospltallzatlon  for  veterans  with  deo^* 
ents:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  i^^ 

H.R.  3987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  UniS 
States  Code,  to  prevent  the  use  of  atZr 
watches  or  other  measuring  devices  In  ^ 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  iw 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  ^ 

By  Mr   RYAN  of  Michigan 

H  R.  3988  A  bill  to  provide  that  motor  »», 
hides  sold  or  shipped  In  commerce  must  ^ 
equipped  with  seat  belts  which  meet  certsto 
safety  standards:  to  the  Committee  on^ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York 

H  R  3989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  It. 
tlons  Participation  Act  of  1946.  to  prorli 
for  reimbursement  to  the  city  of  New  Yw* 
of  certain  unusual  expenses  Incurred  by  thJt 
city  during  the  meeting  of  the  Unitedly 
tlons  in  September  and  October  1!>60  to  tlJ 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R  3990  A  bill  to  provide  reimbursement 
for  New  York  City  for  the  portion  of  th* 
cost*  of  its  police  department  attrlbuUble  to 
providing  protection  to  the  United  Natlooi 
and  delegates  thereto;  to  the  Committee  ». 
Foreign  Affairs.  * 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN ; 

H  R  3991.  A  bill  to  amend  section  138  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
relocation  assistance  for  dUplaced  familtas 
and  businesses;  to  the  Committee  on  Pubiir 
Works.  *" 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H  R  3992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rede, 
signing  of  the  5-cent  George  Washington 
regular  postage  stamp  so  as  to  Incorporste 
George  Washington's  Immortol  words  '"ft) 
Bigotry  No  Sanction";  to  the  Committee  qb 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H  R  3993.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
conservation  reserve  program;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3994.  A  bill  to  confer  JurUdlctlon  otw 
the  Iowa  ordnance  plant  reservation  upon 
the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  3996.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  prograa 
for  the  conservation,  development  and  •&. 
hancement  of  the  Nation's  anadromout  fl* 
in  cooperation  with  the  several  States;  to  tte 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  sad 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.SHEPPARD: 
H.R.  3996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unltsd 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  <K 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  sad 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
HH.  3997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intcrasl 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
personal  exemption  for  any  dependent  with- 
out regard  to  his  Income  if  such  dependent 
U  under  19  or  a  student  and  is  living  with 
the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 
HJl.  3998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Oocnmission  Act,  to  promote  qualltf 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  sad 
to  confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution  at 
goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  braadt, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HJl.  3999.  A  bill  to  amend  section   66  of 
title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  4000.  A  bill  to  extend   certain  l>en- 

efits  to  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed 

Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  or  on 

its  borders  during  the  period  beginning  May 
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•  1918.  »nd  ending  April  6.  1917.  and  for 
J^^jf  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
-«i8'  Affairs. 

H-B.  4001.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
UtM  38-  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
»ctite  military  service  on  the  Mexican  border 
before  World  War  I  by  persons  who  per- 
formed active  service  during  World  War  I 
(ball  be  IncKided  in  determining  eligibility 
of  World  War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
children  for  i^enslon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

HB  4002  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
mid  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary 

By  Mr    WEAVER: 

H  R  *003  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  160th  an- 
niversary of  the  building  of  Perry's  Fleet  and 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   WHTTENER: 

HR  *004    A  bin  to  amend  section  302(h) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  with 
respect  to  the  payment   of   quarters   allow- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    WIDNALL: 

H.B.  4005.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Eld  the  arts  In  ways  similar  to  those  In  which 
the  arts  are  aided  by  other  cities  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  competitions  to  en- 
courage young  Americans  In  the  pursuit  of 
eaoeUence  in  the  line  arts  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  best  of  our  national  cultural 
heritage,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R  4006  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
Hid  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  4007.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  t.o  satisfactory  evidence  re- 
Utlng  to  good  character  and  exemplary  con- 
duct In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
Authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  rehabil- 
ItaUoQ  certificate:  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WYDLKR: 

H.R  4008  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commiitee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALGER; 

Hit.  4009.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Federal 
Dental  Services  Officer's  Association;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  4010.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  Area.  Ariz,  and  Nev., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 

HJl.  4011.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  orovide  a  credit 
■gainst  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  any  other  person, 
and  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain  real  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  for  the  support  of  public 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

By  Mr    BATTIN: 

H.R.  4012.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  a  certain  island  in 
the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

H_R  4013.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians.  Montana,  for 
oeruin  land  embraced  within  the  present 
boiindaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 


for  the  validation  of  titles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H  R.  4014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  additional  duties  on  cattle. 
beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  in  excess 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE: 

H  R.  4016.  A  bill  to  promote  education 
throughout  the  United  Statee  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
granting  credit  against  Federal  Income  tax 
for  real  property  taxes  paid  for  support  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BURKE 

HR  4016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cover- 

riRp   of   physicians   by    the   insurance  system 

established  by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 

Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr    CLARK 

H  R  4017  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and 
employment  for  young  men  and  to  advance 
the  conservation,  development,  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  and  recrea- 
tional areas:  and  to  authorize  local  area 
youth  employment  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND; 

H.R.4018.  A    bin    to    authorize    establish- 
ment of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site,    N.H..  and    for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H  R  4019.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  and 
approval    of    Congress    to    the    northeastern 
water   and   related   land   resources   compact: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE ; 

H  R  4020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  t-o  establish  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  persons  appointed  as  judges  or 
Justices  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary-. 
By  Mr   DOWDY: 

H.R  4021.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  29.  1942,  establishing  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreational  Board,  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  Eastern  Market  at  7th  Street 
and  North  Carolina  Avenue  SE.,  for  tise  as 
a  National  ChUdren's  Theater  and  Art  Center 
and  a  neighborhood  recreation  center  shelter 
building,  to  provide  additional  playground 
spwkce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mrs  DWYER; 

H.R.  4022.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  In  the  payinent  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimi- 
nation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr   EDWARDS 

HJl.  4023.  A  bin  to  make  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  ef  the  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  FARB6TEIN ;" 

HJl.  4024.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  4025.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
ciu-lty  Act  to  assist  States  and  communities 
in  preventing  and  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion through  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children  s  programs,  through  provision  of 
pretuttal.  maternity,  and  Infant  csre  for  in- 
dividuals with  coiKlltions  associated  with 
rluldbcaring    which    may     lead     to     mental 


retardstion.  and  through  planning  for  com- 
prehensive action  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion,  and  for  other   purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  4026.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional referendum  on  the  question  ot  Fed- 
eral lotteries,  atul  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POGARTY : 

H.R.  4027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  services  to  de- 
termine rehabilitation  potential,  to  expand 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  to  make 
grants  lor  construction  of  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities and  workshops,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Coounlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  GROVER; 

H.R  4028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  30  percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  high  schools;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  4029.  A  blU  to  provide  for  payment 
for  hospital  ser>-lce8,  skilled  nursing  facility 
services,  and  hcone  health  services  furnished 
to  aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Instirance  program,  and 
for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS; 

HJl.  4030.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children 
in  all  of  the  Statee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4031.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  emplojrment  in  certain  cases  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  natioiuk,l  origin,  an- 
cestry, or  age;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  4032.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  conunerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages 
lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any  sach  dis- 
crimination; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND; 

HJl.  4033.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost 
by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrim- 
ination; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HORTON; 

HJl.  4034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

HJl.  4035.  A  bUl  to  establUb  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  Statee 
and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and 
^eeds  of  the  American  people,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON ; 

HJl.  4036  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws 
815  to  874.  81st  Congress,  relating  to  con- 
struction and  maintenance  and  operation 
of  public  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas. 
to  deny  payments  to  school  districts  which 
are  not  in  compliance  with  constitutional 
requirements  that  public  schools  be  oper- 
ated on  a  raciaUy  nondiscriminatory  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

HJl.  4037.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankruptc: 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California;  " 

HJl  4033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  the  marking  of  lumber  an  J 
wood  products  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate- 
purchaser  in  the  United  States  the  name  of 
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the  country  of  origin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJR.4039.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
definition  of  the  term  "dioabllity"  for  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEOOH: 
HJl.  4040.  A  bin  to  amend  section  164(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  re- 
lating to  deduction  for  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
HJt.  4041.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  ex- 
change the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  for  administration  in  connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LDIDSAY: 
H.R.  4042.  A  blU  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MacOREOOR: 
HJt.  4043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  volimtary  health  insurance,  and 
tar  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska : 
HJR.  4044.  A  bill  to  impose  additional  du- 
ties on  excess  imports  of  certain  live  animals, 
meats,  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ajR.  4046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  of  $1,000  for 
a  taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent  who  Is  a 
student  at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mx.  MATHIAS: 
HJt.  4046.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Alfairs. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS  : 
HJt.  4047.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
of  the  American  people,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJl.4048.  A  bill  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities,  to  stimulate 
water  research  at  other  colleges,  universities, 
and  centers  of  competence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of  water 
research;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HJl.  4049.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education,  including  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes,  in  financing  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJl.  4060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  the  marking  of  lumber  and 
wood  producte  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate 
pxirchaser  in  the  United  States  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  4061.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  provisions  ot  Public  Law  87-276, 
providing  for  assistance  for  training  teachers 
of  the  deaf;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 
H.R.  4052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Righte 
Act  of  1967,  and  for  otber  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciaiy. 


the 


By  Mr.  FELLY: 

HJ%.  4063.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  4064.  A  bUl  to  autlkorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps  to  pro- 
vide useful  opportunities  in  (1)  public  serv- 
ice volunteer  programs  and  (2)  In  public 
service  emplojrment  programs;  through  pilot 
local  public  service  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  leibor. 

HH.  4055.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  senior  cltizsens  centers 
and  programs  of  education,  recruiting  and 
training  for  community  service,  counseling, 
and  other  activities  In  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  older  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4056.  A  bin  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  improved  programs  to  help 
older  persons,  and  for  other  purpKsses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 

HJl.  4057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  with  respect  to  public 
statements  of  Federal  agencies  which  tend  to 
discredit;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.4058.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
bombing  of  certain  buildings  will  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  a  Federal  crim- 
inal offense  has  been  committed  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  4059.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Federal  Taxation;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  provide  for 
reform  of  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
rates,  and  for  other  purpoBes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  4061.  A  bill  to  accelerate,  extend,  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  air  pollution  control 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

HJl.  4062.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  transmission  and  disposition  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  electric  ener- 
gy generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  also  market  power  generated  at 
Amlstad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  4063.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  all  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  par- 
ticipated In  by  the  full  Coiut.  and  that  any 
vacancies  or  absences  In  the  membership  of 
the  Court  shall  be  temportrlly  filled  by  cir- 
cuit Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  4064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provUlons 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which 
relate  to  temporary  injunctions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  4066.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

HJl.  4066.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
o€  1964  to  provide  that  a  fully  insured  In- 
<Uvldual   may    elect   to   h«ve   any    employ- 


ment or  self -employment  performed  by  hi 
after   attaining    age   66   excluded    (for  iSS 
tax  and  benefit  purposes)  from  coverage  to 
der  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  to 
surance  system;  to  the  Committee  on  w*» 
and  Means.  '* 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 
H.R.  4067.  A    blU    to   establish    a   Depart, 
ment    of    Urban    Affairs    and    prescrlbetta 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  GovernmJiI! 
Operations.  "^eni 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  4068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjmt 
ment  of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exar" 
clsed  by  the  United  States  over  land  In  th« 
several  States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  tad 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  8ENNER: 

H  R.  4069.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adeqmt* 
basis  for  administration  of  the  Lake  M^^ 
National  Recreation  Area.  Ariz,  and  Nev.,  ao4 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  4070.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotl»« 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  th« 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  4071.  A  bill  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric plante  In  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consximers  in  other  regioni 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Bi«r.  WALTER: 

HJl.  4072.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4204  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
conditional  release  of  prisoners  who  are  alleoi 
subject  to  deportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 

H.R.  4073.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  at 
the  District  of  Colimibla  Trafllc  Act  of  19SS, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dli- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

By  1ST.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  4074.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutlona  of 
higher  learning,  including  Junior  collegei 
and  technical  Institutes,  in  financing  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facllitlei; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 

H.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  Impose  an 
immediate  6-percent  emergency  quota  on 
all  imports  of  softwood  lumber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY : 

H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  impoae  an 
immediate  6 -percent  emergency  quota  on  ill 
impcffts  of  softwood  lumber;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  KJrs.  HANSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  Impose  an 
hnmedlate  6-percent  emergency  quota  on 
all  importa  of  softwood  Iximber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H  J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  impose  an 
Inunediate  6-percent  emergency  quota  on 
all  Importa  of  softwood  liunber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  impose  sn 
immediate  6-percent  emergency  quota  on 
all  importa  of  softwood  lumber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  impose  an 
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immediate  6-percent  emergency  quota  on 
j^linports  of  softwood  lumber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.NORBLAD: 
g  J  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  Impose  an 
immediate  6-percent  emergency  quota  on 
all  imports  of  softwood  lumber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
gj  Res  263.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  impose  an 
immediate  6-percent  emergency  quota  on  all 
imports  of  softwood  Ivmiber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.J  Bea.  264.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  impose  an 
immediate  6-percent  emergency  quote  on  all 
Imports  of  softwood  lumber;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  WESTLAND : 
H.J.  Res.265.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  impose  an 
immediate  6-percent  emergency  quota  on  all 
Imports  of  softwood  lumber;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    ADDABBO: 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
December  15  of  every  year  as  Bill  of  Rights 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
1«  the  city  of  Galena.  111.,  or  an  appropriate 
aeeoclatlon  or  organization  of  the  citizens 
thereof,  to  remove  to  Galena,  111.,  the  statue 
of  Oen.  John  A.  Rawlins  located  at  Rawlins 
Park.  Washington.  DC;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.J.Re8.268.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  righte  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   FLOOD: 
H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint   resolution   designating 
the  period  beginning  May  1  and  ending  May 
7  of  each  year  as  Correct  Posture  Week;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution   designating 
the  8-day  period  beginning  on  the  12th  day 
of  October  of  each  year  as  Patriotic  Education 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1964  winter  Olympic  games 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJ.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  cases  where  the  President 
la  unable  to  discharge  the  p>owers  and  du- 
ties of  his  office;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
compensation  to  the  Yakutat  Local  Commu- 
nity of  Tlinglt  Indians  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  the  extinction  of  their  original  Indian 
title;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr  SCHWEIKER: 
H.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res  275.  Joint  resolution  to  advance 
peaceful  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  Latin  America  by  means 
of  an  inter-American  music,  drama,  and  art 
festival  to  be  held  anntxally  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  to  coordinate  cultural  exchange 
programs  with  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the  U.S. 


Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  99.    Concurrent    resolution    to 
favor  the  establishment  of  an  international 
living  museum  of  anthropology  and  ethnog- 
raphy; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.     Con.     Res.     100.       Concurrent     resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense   of  Congress  with 
respect  to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.   Res.   260.     Resolution  creating  a  non- 
legislative   select   committee   to   conduct   an 
Investigation    and    study    of    the    aged    and 
aging;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.  Res.  261.     Resolution  creating /a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  tlie  fiscal 
organization    and    procedures    of    tpe    Con- 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  j 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON:  / 

H.  Res.  262.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arkansfis.  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  article  V  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  amendment  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  urging  continued  support,  through 
adequate  appropriations  and  allocations,  of 
tobacco  research  on  all  kinds  of  tobacco  at 
the  Agricultural  Science  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  design  and  mint  500,000 
sliver  dollars  In  commemoration  of  the  Mon- 
tana Territorial  Centennial  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing Centennial;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  enactment  of  the 
bill  H.R.  994  Introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Julia  Butler  Hansen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BATTIN : 
H.R.  4075.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Norlyukl 
Mlyata;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN   of  California: 
H.R.  4076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Radkovlch  Co.,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    BURKE: 
H.R.4077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sauley 
Peter  Mahanna;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKHALTER: 
HJl.  4078.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Pan  Llh 
Teh,  Kathryn  L.  Pan.  Nery  Pan,  Nilson  Pan. 
and  Nelsen  Pan;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Reglne  Calef ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  4080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Pellegrini;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  4081.  A   bill   for    the    relief   of   Elena 
Delflno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  4082.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Overton,  Marjorle  C.  Overton,  and  Sally 
Eitel;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  4083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecelia 
Costa    Perelra;    to    the    Conunittee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.4684.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
cesco Paolo  La  Franca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 
HJl.  4085.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Tlbor 
Horcslk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 
H.R.  4086.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anna  C. 
Devarls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
HJl.  4087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  Arthur 
Koop;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4088.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  the  In- 
dustrial Tractors  Parte  Co..  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  4089.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  steam- 
ship Glenbroofc  may  be  a  U.S.  flag  com- 
mercial vessel  for  the  piu-poses  of  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  4O90.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domen- 
Ico  Martlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
HJl.  4091.  A  bni   for   the  reUef  of  Angela 
Gencarelll;    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gioconda 
Maria  Falcone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  4093.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Cyla 
Gurewlcz;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
H.R.  4094.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ambrogio 
Fiorentlnl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER : 
HJl.  4095.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   Teresa 
Novelo  de  Tapla  and  Jose  Alberto  Tapla;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jovlta 
M.  San  Pedro  Rosenblatt;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON : 
H.R.  4097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrios 
Bountouvas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
H.R.  4098.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Soo  Hyun 
Nam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  4099.  A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Jesse 
Leigh,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  4100.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gitel 
Fischer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  KEOOH: 
HJt.4101.  A  bui  for  the  reller  of  Oven- 
dolyn  Bamnr.   to  the  Committee   oa   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MdCXOBT: 
SJt.  4109.  A  bin  tor  tha  raUaf  of  Chrlstos 
Oeorse  flUdarta  and  liia  wife,  Otfa  Saldaria- 
to  tlM  Oammlttae  on  tbc  Judiciary. 
Bylir.McOADE: 
HJR.  410S.  A  blU  f or  the  relief  of  Ctuistoe 
Oouletaa;    to   tbe  Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.B.  4104.  A  bUl  for  the  relief   of  Marie 
lioray  Legtoter;   to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachuietts  : 
H.R.  4105.  A  blU  for  the  relief  erf  Manuel 
Cabral  do  Bego;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUIiTER: 
H.B.410e.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Halina 
Szumllaa;    to  the  Committee  on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  NATCHEB: 
HJl.4107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Michael  KotUath;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H H.  4108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PeUegrino 
Carl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O-BBZKN  of  New  York: 
HJR.  4109.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
H.  Marahall;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.4110.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ot  SUter 
Lovirdea  Bueaa  OUvw  and  Sister  Ruflna  Ma- 
tllde  OonBales-OarcU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  08MERB: 

HJl.  4111.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael- 
angelo  Mariano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.4112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kl- 
pldlo  T.  Marceto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.POWSU.: 

HJl.4113.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Glng  Sze 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4114.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ot  McFleld 
and  Mavis  Bowman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
and  Zehava  Markovlts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls  Vatalldls;  to  the  CommlUee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.4117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  (Jimmy) 
Chlng  Wu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4118.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Ingrld  Cobb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJL  41 19.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Olga 
Quashle  (also  known  as  Lewis) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
I.  Broomfleld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.4121.  A  bill  fOT  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Bsena  and  Clarence  Rudolph  Chase;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4122.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carl 
McDonald  Parrell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Pacey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlaoca : 
HJl.  4124.  A    bUl   for    the   relief    of   Flora 
and  William  Bisof ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado : 
HJl.  4125.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Theodora 
P.  Andrianakos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  4126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rob^t 
Dryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BOTBAL: 

HA.  4127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kee  Leung 

Chin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4128.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Carlos 

Chang  and  Maria  Luiaa  Chla  de  Chang;   to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  4128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alden  Jo 
Daniel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MJ-.  BTAN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  4130.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tt>ma«so 
Attanaslo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Per- 
clda  Oango;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefa 
Cantorla  Domingo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4133.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fedora 
Llamas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  4134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefa  A 
Salazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Restl- 
tuto  S.  Ruiz  and  his  wife.  Lydia  Mallavo  Ruiz 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theresita 
L.  Montalan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zalda  F 
Tardicella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4138.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
med All  Hussaln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeraslmos 
Nicolas  Koutoufas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

HJl.  4140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Coleman;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs. 

HJl.  4141.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Smith  L 
Parratt  and  Mr.  and  Birs.  Lloyd  Parratt    his 
parents;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 

H.R.  4142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bobble 
Dean  Walton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  4143.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Capt.  Cecil  Sherman  Baker  on  the 
retired  list  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral-  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H3.  4144.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
E.  Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   CHARLES  H.  WILSON; 

HJl.  4146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Alexander  Yhap  and  Joycelyn  Patricia  Woo- 
Mlng  Yhap;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJ.  Res.  276.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issuance 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Eddie  Cantor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cijrrency, 
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TmRSDAY,  Febri'.\ry  21, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  mertdi.^ 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  ft^^S 
pro  tempore.  '^oent 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Prederick  Rr,^ 
praye'^r;     ""-^  '     ^'^'^'^      "^^     '^^ 

God  of  the  changing  years,  yet  ws. 
changeth  not:  Hallowlnf  Thy  nam.^ 
would  submit  ourselves  to  the^ST! 
Thy  white,  scorching  purity  with  whl/Jh 
nothing  unclean  can  live,  and  to  th*^ 
buke  of  Thy  absolute  honesty  ^Z, 
searching  scrutiny  of  which  no  refu* 
of  lies  can  stand.  "•' 

By  the  judgment  of  that  purity  arui 
that  utter  honesty  deliver  us  we  nSf 
from  the  dangerous  sophistries  whlch^' 
fllct  our  day,  elevating  cleverness  abon 
goodness,  and  humor  above  honor   ^^ 

We  ask  Thy  benedicUon  upon  thi^i. 
servants  of  the  Republic  as  they  aac^ 
tills  hill  of  solemn  responsibility^^ 
lifting  up  their  souls  to  vanity  ^ 
swearing  deceitfully.  In  all  their  iW 
oils  keep  them  near  the  worid's  greai 
altar  stairs  that  slope  through  darknm 
up  to  Thee.  ^^ 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer'! 
name.    Amen.  «^»«wi 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAKsrtELD.  and  bv 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  t^ 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wedne^ 

^?ui  ^^^^^^^  2°'  *'^2'  ^»«  dispensed 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

49.  By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornla:  Petition 
erf  the  Cltiaen's  Committee  1^)  Preserve 
American  Freedoms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

50.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Three  petitions 
of  the  Otsego  Coimty  (N.Y.)  Pomona  Grange 
urging  action  (1)  to  protect  American  farm' 
markets  with  the  Eiiropean  Common  Mar- 
ket. (2)  to  enlarge  research  Into  Industrial 
uses  of  farm  products,  and  (8)  to  regulate 
conditions  that  precipitate  strikes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORT  OP  OPPICE  OP  MINERALS 
EXPLORATION— MESSAGE  PRCW 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report! 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Ninth  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Offlce  of  Minerals 
Exploration  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  August  21,  1958,  entitled  "To  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mineral  reserves  of  the  United  States,  Its 
territories  and  possessions  by  encourag- 
ing exploration  for  minerals,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  February,  21  19f3. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  OUR  SEN- 
IOR    CITIZENS— MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  W 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate  a   message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  Federal  programs  to  sissist  senior  citi- 


Bcns.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today,  pp.  2693-2699.) 

rmiTATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  W.  Culliton.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
(or  the  term  expiring  June  16.  1968. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Oaspard  d'Andelot  Belin.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  General  Counsel  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  C.  Bullitt,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


COLLECTORS    OF   CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  G.  Green,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collec- 
tion district  No.  36.  with  headquarters  at 
Duluth.  Minn-Superior.  Wis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Proxmire]  has  a  special  in- 
terest in  this  nomination.  At  the  mo- 
ment, he  is  detained  on  official  business. 
I  wish  to  notify  the  Senate  that  un- 
doubtedly he  will  have  something  to  say, 
at  a  later  time  this  afternoon,  in  favor 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 


that  earlier  today  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
John  G.  Green,  of  Wisconsin,  for  collec- 
tor of  customs  at  Duluth -Superior  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Green  was 
nominated  for  that  ofiBce  by  President 
Kennedy  last  year.  His  nomination  was 
held  up  in  the  Finance  Committee  be- 
cause of  the  protest  of  another  Senator. 
That  very  distinguished  Senator  and 
former  colleague  of  mine  in  the  Senate, 
when  opposing  the  nomination,  said  he 
had  no  personal  objection  to  Mr.  Green 
and  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  Mr.  Green 
was  well  qualified  and  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman. 

I  think  it  is  heartening  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Green  has  now  been  con- 
firmed. He  ha^  been  the  acting  collector 
of  cu.stoms  in  that  district  for  some 
months.  He  has  been  making  an  excel- 
lent record.  He  is  a  man  with  a  fine 
background.  I  merely  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
.'^cnator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield], 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd].  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  for  having  ap- 
proved the  nomination.  Mr.  Green  cer- 
tainly deserves  it. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frsmk  A.  Sedita.  of  New  York,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  col- 
lection district  No.  9,  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  M.  Lynch,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  col- 
lection district  No.  4,  with  headquarters 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Jack  Beaty,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
AMXMDMurr    to     Rxcmj^TiONS     Under     the 
Packers  and  Stocktaros  Act,  1021 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 


ate, an  amendment  to  the  regulations  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921.  speci- 
fying under  what  circumstances  deductions 
may  be  made  by  market  agencies,  dealers, 
and  meatpackers,  from  the  proceeds  of  sale 
of  livestock  for  meat  promotion  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  or  Universal  Mn^rrART  Training 
AND  Service  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  and  to  amend  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  to  revise  and  consolidate  au- 
thority for  deferment  from,  and  exemption 
from  liability  for  Induction  for,  training  and 
service  for  certain  Reserve  membership  and 
participation,  and  to  provide  a  special  en- 
listment program  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pat.  UJS.  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  flight  pay.  for  that  Department,  for  the 
6 -month  period  ended  August  31,  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Procurement  Receipts  roR  Med- 
ical  Stockpile    of    Civil    Detensz    Emer- 
CENCT   Supplies  and  Equipicent  Pttrfoses 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  actual  procurement  receipts  for  med- 
ical   stockpile    of    civU    defense    emergency 
supplies   and    equipment   purposes,   for   the 
quarter    ended    December   31,    1962;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Clarification  or  Reeicplotmxnt  Pbovision6 
OF  Universal  Militart  Training  and 
Service    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
su:companylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Special  Pat  Under  Section  306, 
Title  37,  United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reix>rting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  no 
special  pay  was  made  to  officers  under  sec- 
tion 306,  title  37,  United  States  Code,  during 
calendar  year  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Department  or  Detxnse  on  Pro- 
curement PIrom  Small  and  Otser  Busi- 
ness  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations,  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Department  on  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms,  covering  the  6  months' 
period  ended  December  31,  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment  or  Inland  and  Western  Rivers 
Rules  Concexning  Anchor  Lights  and 
Fog  Signals  Required  in  Special  Anchor- 
age Areas 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Inland  and  Western 
Rivers  Rules  concerning  anchor  lights  and 
fog  signals  required  in  special  anchorage 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Estimates  of  Costs  Relating  to 
Certain  Proposed  Legislation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  esti- 
mates of  costs  relating  to  proposed  legislation 
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sutmiltted  to  the  Congress  on  February  il, 
1963.  entlUed  "To  provide  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral Government  participation  In  meeting 
the  costs  of  ""ftintAiniT^g  the  Nation's  Capital 
City  and  to  authorize  Federal  loans  to  the 
District  of  Oc^umbla  for  capital  Imiwove- 
ment  programs"  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colnmbta. 

FoanoN  Sebvicx  Act  Amino  xents  of 
1903 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  erf 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lati(Xi  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  erf 
1946.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptnvlgn  Relations. 

Abckmimcknt  of  Imtkknational   Claims 
SzTTLucnrr  Act  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglBlatlon  to  amend  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  clalnu  of  American  na- 
tionala  settled  by  the  United  States-Polish 
Claims  Agreement  of  July  16,  1960.  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanjrlng 
PM>er);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Rxpoar   ok   Rrvirw   of   Ukkconomicai,    Pao- 
cmaatxtrt  of  AncSAFT  Tixes  bt  the  Mili- 

TABT   SntVKBB 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  uneconomical 
procurement  of  aircraft  tires  by  the  military 
services  under  Federal  supply  schedules 
Issued  by  the  General  Serrlces  Admlnlstrm- 
tlon,  dated  Pebruary  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emmeat  Operattons. 

Aox  UacTtB  nr  Cotrmcnov  Wrrn  Appoint - 
icnrrs  to  the  XJ.S.  Pasx  Police 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  PoUce  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Repokt  on  To>t  Claims  Pais  bt  Defaxtment 
or  HxALTS.  EDix:aTiON,  and  WnjrASx 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  piir- 
suant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by 
that  Departmemt,  for  the  calendar  year  1962 
(with  an  accon^Mmylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   Joint   resolution    of   the   Leglslattire   of 
the   State  of  Idaho;    to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"House   Joint   &i£MoaiAL   4 
"To    the    Honorable    Senate   and    House   of 
Representative*  o]  tHe  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled: 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  there  was  before  the  87th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  legislation  con- 
cerning the  unemployment  insttrance  pro- 
gram, to  wit,  HJl.  7640  (known  as  the  King 
bill);  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  believed  that  similar  legis- 
lation will  be  submitted  to  the  88th  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  and 


"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  Stat*  of 
Idaho  has  always  recognized  and  met  its  obli- 
gations in  this  area.  an«  has  recently,  in 
recognition  of  unemployment  problems,  pro- 
vided for  additional  benefits  to  the  unem- 
ployed, and  has  further  provided  for  an 
extended  benefits  program  for  periods  of 
prolonged   unemployment;    and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
are  firmly  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
matters  relating  to  the  unemplovment  In- 
surance program  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  various  State  governments  due 
to  widely  varying  economic  and  other  con- 
ditions which  prevail  among  the  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  note  in  session 
That  it  opposes  all  legislation,  similar  to 
H.R.  7640.  which  appeared  before  the  87th 
Congress,  seeking  to  Impose  further  Federal 
controls  In  the  field  of  unemployment  in- 
surance which  may  appear  before  the  88th 
Congress,  and  which  legislation  would  de- 
prive the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
of  its  rightful  authority  in  such  matters: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  seoretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  'Uid  hereby  is.  au- 
thorlaed  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States."*and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  23d  day  of 
January  1963. 

"Pete  T.  Cenarbxjsa. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative ;< 
"Passed   the   senate   on    the   25th   day   of 
January  1963. 

W.  E  Drevlow 
"President  of  the  Senate 
"Attest: 

Robxbt  H.  Rkmaklus. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatwes." 
Four  joint  resolutions  of   the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  article  V 
thereof 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas (the  Senate  conctirring) .  That  this 
legislature  respectfully  peUtlons  the  Con- 
grees  of  the  United  SUtes  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the 
following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
"  'article — 

"  'S»cnoN  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '  "The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Hbtues  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or.  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  ptuposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourtha  of  the 
several  States.  Whenever  applications  frcnn 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  toUl 
ntunber  of  States  of  the  United  States  shall 
contain  Identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment 
as  contained  in  the  application  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  propoeed.  without  fur- 
ther action  by  Congress.  Ifo  State,  without 
its  c<»isent.  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal 
suffrage  In  the  Senate  " 
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•  Sbc  2  This  article  shall  be  lnoae.*«_ 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratlfled^T^ 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  by  the  to^ 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  Sb^ 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  sut»I^ 
sion':  and  be  It  further  »««*. 

"Resolved.  That  if  Congress  shall  have  i>^ 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  ConstltuSI^ 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  thU  i-? 
lution  prior  to  January  1.  iges.  this  awl^ 
cation  for  a  convention  shall  no  loB«wiL 
of  any  force  or  eflTect;   and  be  It  furtiSw 

■Re^^olved.  That  a  duly  attested  oam  - 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitiJ 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Secret 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  aSi 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Untun 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Coiw«!^ 
from    this  Sute.'  ^^* 

"House  Joint  Resolution  3 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congrem  tn 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  nro? 
ix>slng  an  amendment  to  the  Constltuti^ 
of  the  United  States 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativtt 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  oi 
Arkansas  {the  Senate  concurrtnp) ,  That  thk 
legislature  resp>ectfully  petitions  the  Oob 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  eo^ 
ventlon  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  tht 
following  article  as  an  amendment  to  th» 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  'article  — 

"  'Section  l.  Upon  demand  of  the  leglsu- 
tures  of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  riuu 
share  any  common  boundary,  made  wlthla  1 
years  after  the  rendition  of  any  judgmnt 
of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  rlgbu 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by  this 
Constitution,  such  judgment  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  a  court  composed  ot  the  ehkf 
Justices  of  the  highest  courU  of  the  sevwai 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Dmoa 
The  sole  issue  before  the  Court  of  the  Thita 
shall  be  whether  the  power  or  JurladicttaB 
sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  at  tht 
United  States  is  a  power  granted  to  It  iiMtn 
this  Constitution. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Tliree-fourths  of  the  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  constitute  t 
quorum,  but  it  shall  require  concurrence  at 
a  majority  of  the  entire  court  to  reveae  • 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  event  at 
Incapacity  of  the  chief  JusUce  of  the  i^ij*»n 
court  of  any  State  to  sit  upon  the  Court  c( 
the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  filled  by  another 
Justice  of  such  State  court  selected  toy  ai- 
Qrmatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  memkw- 
ship. 

"  Sec.  3.  On  the  flrst  Monday  of  the  thlrt 
calendar  month  following  the  ratification  oi 
this  amendment,  the  chief  Justices  ot  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States  shall 
convene  at  the  National  Capital,  at  which 
time  the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  oigi- 
nlzed  and  shall  adopt  rules  govemlnf  tto 
procedure. 

"  'Sk:.  4.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  within  Its  Jurlsdlcuoo 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  "^^^^^ 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  ConstltuttoD 

"  'Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  and  the  expenses  of  its  operatios 

"  Sec.  6  This  article  shall  be  InoperaUve 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  to 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  seversl 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission';  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pn>- 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  Constltuttoa 
identical  with  that  contained  in  thU  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  appUcs- 
tion  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  o( 
any  force  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  d 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
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V.  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Secretary  of 
2.  asoats  of  the  Unite*  SUtw,  tiM  Olsrt 
^^!t^^wM  of  RepresantaUraa  at  the  Utalted 
*,^  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Oongrees 
SSTthU  StaU."       

"House  Jonrr  Rbk>lctiom  4 
•iotnt  resolution  memoraliaing  Congress  to 

call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 

\jog\j^  aa  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon 

^the  United  States 

-ttaolotd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
.  ^f^^  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arlcansa*  {the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  this 
i^Watuie  respectfully  petitions  the  Con- 
M^aof  the  United  States  to  call  a  oon- 
^iQtdoa  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  tlie 
loD^irlng  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes: 

'     ASTICLX 

"'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
itflct  or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportioo- 
ment  of  representation  in  its  legislature. 

•"Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law 
or  equity,  or  to  any  controversy  rriating  to 
ueortlaoment  of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature. 

'"Sec.  S.  This  article  shall  be  inc^>eratlve 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
lature  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
wltblB  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submls- 
gjoo';  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
poitit  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1966.  this  application 
for  s  oonventlon  shall  no  l(»\ger  be  of  any 
f«rcs  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

"Jleaoleed,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  rseolutioa  be  immediately  transmitted 
kr  tiM  secretary  of  state  to  the  Secretary  of 
tht  SenaU  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  ths  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  State." 

"HoTTsi  Joint  REsonmow  12 

"Whereas  the  present  system  of  electing 
presidential  electors  in  the  sevn-al  States 
tsnds  to  encourage  or  necessitate  block  vot- 
ing by  the  presidential  electors  representing 
MCkSUte;  and 

"Whereas  such  block  voting  by  the  preei- 
dantlal  electors  of  each  State  does  not  re- 
dact a  proportionate  expression  of  the  will  of 
Che  electorate  of  each  State  in  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
UUtsd  States:  and 

"Whereas  each  State  is  entitled  to  a  num- 
ber of  presidential  electors  equal  to  the 
dubUmt  of  Members  such  State  has  in  the 
U.S.  Congress;  and 

"Whertu  in  many  States  Members  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives  are  elected 
by  congressional  districts;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  the  presiden- 
tial electors  In  each  State  should  be  elected 
la  the  same  manner,  in  the  same  geographi- 
cal areas  by  the  electors  therein,  as  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  elected  In  each  such  State: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"ile«oIred  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  64th  General  Assembly/  of  Arkansas 
{the  Senate  concurring  therein) 

"Section  1  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  petitioned,  pursuant 
to  article  V  oif  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constltu- 
Uon of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
the  qualified  electors  in  each  State  shall 
elect  a  number  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  U  S.  Congress  elected  at  large  by 
the  electors  of  such  State,  and  the  qualified 
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electors  in  each  congressional  district  in  each 
State  shall  elect  a  number  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  from  each  such 
district  equal  to  the  number  of  Members 
in  U.8.  House  of  Representatlvee  elected  from 
such  district  by  the  electors  therein,  in 
order  that  the  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  representing  each  State  shall 
be  apportioned  among  and  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  In  the  various  areas  of  the 
State  in  the  same  manner  and  method 
that  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  repre- 
senting such  State  are  apportioned  and 
elected. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  is  hereby  directed  to 
transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
of  the  Arkansas  delegation  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Saw ate  CoNciTEaairr  Resoluticw  S 
"Concurrent  resolution  memoriallEing  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to  ar- 
ticle V  thereof 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  {the  Hou»e  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purix>se  of  pro- 
posing the  following  article  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Oonstltutkm  of  the  United  States: 

"  'Amcxc — 

"  Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  The  Congress,  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
or.  on  tlie  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpcees.  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States.  Whenever  applications  from 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  States  of  the  United  States  shall 
contain  identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained in  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proposed,  without  further  ac- 
tlc»i  by  Congress.  No  State,  without  Its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage 
In  the  Senate. 

"  'Sac.  a.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  ite  sub- 
mission*; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
poeed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution prior  to  January  1,  1966,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  ch*  effect;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  January  24.  1963 
"Harold  H.  Chase. 
"President   of   the  Senate. 

"Ralph  E    Zaekee, 
"Secretary   of    the   Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  January  31,   1963 
"Charles  Arthur. 
"Speaker  of   the   House. 
"L.  D    Hazeh, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 
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"Concurrent  resolution  memorialing  Con- 
gress to  can  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proixselng  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sUtutioQ  of  the  United  States 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  tha  Stat*  o/ 
Kansas  {the  House  of  Representative*  otm- 
curring).  That  this  lagWilature  rMpectfuUy 
peUUons  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call   a  convention  for   the  pnrposc  of  pro- 
posing the  following  article  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  'AancLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  its  leglslattire. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  jxidlcial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law 
or  equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to 
app>ortlonment  of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature. 

"  'Sec.  S.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three- fotuths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  at  its  sub- 
mission"; and  be  it  further 

"Regolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
id«itical  with  that  contained  in  tliis  reeo- 
lution  prior  to  January  l,  196S,  ttils  appli- 
cation for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be 
of  any  force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hoitse  of  Representatives  ot 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate,  Jantiary  34.  1968. 
"Habou>  H.  QsasB, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Rau^  E.  Zabkb, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house,  January  81.  1963. 

"CHARLXB  ASTKTTm, 

"Speaker  of  the  Bouse. 
"L.  D.  Hasnr, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 


Bn^LS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  folknrs: 

By  My.  BRKW8TKH: 

S  876.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  oooTey  certain 
land  in  Prince  Georges  County,  in.,  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Government  Operattons. 

S  877.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  tbe  Prince 
Georges  County  School  Board,  Maryland;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUuy. 

By  Mr.  BRKWSTER   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Beall)  : 
S  878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  to  provide   a   deduction  for  pay- 
ment  of  redeemable  ground  rents;    to  the 
Committee  on  Plnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sei>arate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S  879.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet  and 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Brie;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HtncFHErr,  Mr.  Bar-tlett,  Mr.  Bua- 
DicK,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Enole,  Mr.  Inotjte, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Makbtxeld,  Mr.  McCartht,  Mr. 
MoQn,  Ur.  McOovebn,  Mr.  Mcln- 
TTRE,    Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr    Moss.   Mr. 
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MnsKiK,    Mrs.   Nxmzmcss,   Mr.    Pas- 
TOKx,  Mr.  PzLL,  Mr.  Randolph,   Mr. 
RzBicorr,  Mr.  Wnxxocs  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Takbokottoh,  and  Mr.  Yoxmc 
of  Ohio): 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  provide  under  the  soci&l 
security  program  for  payment  few  hospital 
and  related  aerrloei  to  aged  beneficiaries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Akdkxson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWKR:  « 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Federal 
Dental  Servloes  Officer's  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  883.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  any  such  discrimination; 
to  the  CoBunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  pf  Mr.  Casz  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  isao  in  order  to  authorize  geo- 
thermal  steam  leases  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bibu  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  884.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange  the 
Great  Falls  property  in   the  State  of   Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
'  S.  885.  A  bill  to  authorize  hunting  under 
certain  conditions  in  that  part  of  Dinoeaiir 
National   Monument  situated  in  the   State 
of  Utah;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request) : 
S.  886.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2r7  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  commis- 
sary  and   other  privileges  for  retired   civil 
service  onployees  and  Uvelr  wives  or  widows, 
and   veterans  on  pensions  or  compensation 
and  their  wives  or  widows;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
8.887.  A  bill   to   authorize   establishment 
of     the     Salnt-Oaudens     National     Historic 
Site,  New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ckanmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs. 

S.  888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  Mltro- 
poulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  T. 
Paca;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  890.  A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Luka  Pe- 
carina;  and 

S.891.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Janlna  Hu- 
szcza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  892.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  grant 
assistance  to  the  States  tar  the  construction 
of  urgently  needed  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  facilities  in  areas  unable  to 
finance  such  construction,  and  to  provide 
loans  for  the  construction  of  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  school  facil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  ROBERTSON ; 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  establlah  a  NaUonal  Medal 
to  provide  recognition  for  individuals  who 
make  outstanding  contributions  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri,   and    Mr.     Wn.LiAMs    of    New 
Jersey)  : 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  assist- 
ance on  a  combination  grant  and  loan  basis 
In  order  to  Improve  patient  care   In  public 
and  other  nonprofit  hospitals   and   nursing 
homes  through  the  modernization  or  replace- 
ment of  those  institutions  which  are  struc- 
turally   or    functionally    obsolete;     and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
S.  895.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Southwestern 
Medical  Foundation   of   Dallas.  Tex.;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND : 

S.  896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  W.  J.  B 
Daniel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSKN : 

S.897.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Mrugala; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


February  |j 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  22)  authorizing 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  con- 
duct a  Study  of  the  Cohgrkssional  Rec- 
ord with  a  view  to  impnoving  its  format, 
index,  typc^raphy.  and  so  forth,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
CiJUiK,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
EasrUE  CODE  TO  MAKE  ANNUAL 
GROUND  RENT  PAYMENTS  DE- 
DUCTIBLE FOR  INCOME  TAX 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  I  introduce, 
for  appix)priate  reference,  a  measure  of 
great  importance  to  property  owners  in 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  would, 
if  enacted,  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  make  annual  groimd  rent  pay- 
ments deductible  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses in  the  same  way  in  which  interest 
on  an  indebtedness  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage is  deductible.  Such  a  ruling  had 
been  in  effect  since  1921.  Regulations 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  effective 
January  1,  1962,  reversed  this  ruling  to 
make  pajonent  of  ground  rents  non- 
deductible. 

There  is  no  reason  why  home  buyers 
in  Maryland  should  receive  smaller  de- 
ductions for  tax  purposes  with  respect 
to  payments  made  on  their  homes  than 
is  true  of  homeowners  in  other  States. 
The  mtent  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
to  correct  this  inequity  with  respect  to 


the  payer  of  ground  rent.  This  una.^ 
legislation  is  not  intended  to  alter  te^ 
respect  the  status  of  the  builder  S  »? 
seller  respecting  tax  liabiUty  for  nLIz 
rents  as  established  in  Ralph  wSt 
mers  (231  P.  2d  909,  affirming  2s^ 
869  >  and  Welsh  Homes.  /ncVcoaJf 
sioner  (32  T.C.  239.  affirmed  279  pi: 
931).  "'"^Jfl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ifc  i,^ 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  wmt 
received  and  appropriately  refermi 

The  bill  (S.  878)  to  amend  the  Int-. 
nal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  dedu(£ 
for  payment  of  redeemable  ground  i^ 
intixxiuced  by  Mr.  Brewster  (for  S, 
self  and  Mr.  BkalD,  was  received  im 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  tt. 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  ACT  OP  m, 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presideat  i 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  i 
bill  to  provide  under  the  social  securttl 
program  for  payment  for  hospital  lod 
related  services  to  aged  beneficiaries  »- 
UUed  "The  Hospital  Insurance  Act  Af 
1963."  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  desk  for  3  dut 
so  that  Senators  who  wish,  may  joJn  u 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President  I 
may  say  that  in  its  present  offering  the 
following  Members  are  cosponsors:  Sen- 
ators     HtTMPHRET.      Ba»TL«TT,      BURMCK, 

Clark,  CmiHCH.  Douolas.  Engle.  Imopti, 
Jackson,  Long  of  Missouri,  MxHsrau 
McCarthy,    McGee,    McGovern,   McI». 

TYRE.  METCALF,  MOSS.  MuSKIE,  NeTIBEMBi 

Pastore,  Pell,  Randolph,  Ribicoft,  Wa- 
LUMs  of  New  Jersey,  Yarborouch,  ud 
YoTTNG  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  taHl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  880)  to  provide  under  the 
social  security  program  for  payment  for 
hospital  and  related  services  to  iced 
beneficiaries,  introduced  by  Mr.  Amo- 
SON  (for  himself  and  other  Senaton), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  have  just  introduced  will  be  famil- 
iar to  many  Senators.  It  embodies  the 
proposal  made  by  the  President  in  his 
message  on  the  aging  and  is,  with  one 
major  difference,  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment that  I  presented  to  the  Senate  last 
July  and  that  received  such  strong  sup- 
PKjrt  in  this  body.  Like  the  earlier  pro- 
posal. S.  880  would  use  the  time-tested 
social  security  mechanism  to  provide 
protection  for  our  senior  citizens  against 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  related  seryices 
It  contains  provisions  designed  tc  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  most  economical 
and  most  readily  available  type  of  sen- 
ices  that  will  satisfactorily  meet  the  need. 
S.  880  again  provides  absolute  assurances 
that  the  individual's  free  choice  of  ho»- 
pital  and  physician  will  be  preserved  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  be 
supervising  health  care  and  health  fa- 
cilities nor  interfering  with  the  way  that 
services  are  provided. 


Ifr  President,  the  Special  Committee 
AslrV-  under  the  fine  direction  of  the 
^Mlor  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
i^ca*1.  recently  completed  an  excel - 
Lit  smnmary  of  developments  In  prob- 
Mns  of  the  aging  over  the  last  4  years 
Thftt  study  contained  the  following  con- 
gjge  statement  of  why  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  places  the  emphasis 
on  hoBpltal  care : 

In  particular,  expenditure*  for  hospital 
cfit  hmTe  the  grwatest  Impact  upon  the  fl- 
^ggtcm  ot  the  elderly.  While  the  time  of 
^oMltAttBtlon  la  unpredictable,  the  need 
ffg  fttfch  care  is  inevitable.  One  In  aix  of 
t^  f»-«nd-over  population  U  hciH>ltallced 
gpa  or  more  times  annuaUy.  Nine  of  every 
t^  people  aged  65  and  over  can  expect  to 
IM  boapltallEed  one  or  mart  times  prior  to 
death.  The  coeta  of  hospital  care  are  there- 
ion  o(   obvk>ua    and    paramount    concern. 


Hospital  bills,  the  most  expensive  cost  fac- 
tor, are  accumulated  In  the  shortest  period 
of  time,  are  the  least  budgetable,  and  are 
the  mo«t  dlaaatrous  to  the  financial  well- 
being  of  older  Americans. 

"Hie  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide basic  hospital  insurance  protection 
to  some  17Hj  million  Americans  aged  65 
and  over.  Tlie  contributory  hospital  in- 
surance program  would  be  financed 
through  a  modest  increase  in  social  se- 
curity taxes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  table  at  this  point 
in  the  RccoRD  entitled  'Sodal  Security 
Contribution  Rate  and  Amount  of  Con- 
tributions for  an  Employee  Under  Pres- 
ent Law  and  Under  the  Proposal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Steial  tecurily  coiUrihuhnn  nrtf  and  amount  of  mntrthiUmns  for  an  rmpUitjrr  undrr  prri>rn( 

law  and  untUr  the  jtropoxnl 


C'ontrlbu- 
tlon  ratf 
(perrenll 

Yearly  oarninKs 

1 

V>.71» 

■ 

»2.400 

H.Mn 

Tot*l 

OA8T)I 
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insimutcf 
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4M 
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227  .W 
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200  82 
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13 

2»  50 
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Undw  the  proposal 
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4H 
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III 

294              iSa  .■»              23.V  82 
222              222.00              Z22  00 
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.^ 

>< 

6 

12 
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Mr,  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  my 

bill  would,  like  the  measure  considered 
by  this  body  last  year,  provide  the  same 
protection  for  those  aged  people  who  are 
not  eligible  under  the  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  systems  and  would 
finance  such  benefits  directly  from  Fed- 
eral general  revenues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  tiie  inclusion  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  of  a  table  entitled  'Estimated 
Income  and  Outgo  Under  the  Proposal." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
WM  (HTiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ts  follows: 

Sutimmted    income    and    rxprntfilvr'    xtndrr 
the  proposal  ' 
[In  million.s) 
social  sBcnarrT 


C!ilend.ir 

Tax  incomi' 

\ 

adiDinistrulivi' 

OASDI     IloajnuU 
insurance 

OASUl 

Hospital 
in5ur;wir< 

vm 

•300 

5W 

SI. 
1, 

4» 
710 

%!,    '           tl    (VUl 

19«l._ 

15 

\.sao 

HtneliU  mnd 
admtjiistTotwf 

1«« ' $220 

1W6. „ a« 

iKicliMlM  oaiiLributioiis  auil  exp'OdiiUTck  undur  Ibe 
r*fln»d  rptlrcTnrnt  "vrtMn 
■  lBd«de5  not  tBldkMi  Id  106t  aori  n»  BiUUon  in  1M6 

that  would  \ic  nfTsrt  l>y  rcduoe<i  Pipendlturvs  luwler  Ow 
oM-a^  aiwLstaiKi  uml  imdiciil  a-ssistiuiw  k>r  tlie  apej 
Prop-ams. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  offering  would  not  include  the 
private  insurance  option  that  I  accepted 
last  year  as  part  of  my  amendment  to 
the  welfare  bill.  Under  that  option  a 
beneficiary  could  have  elected  coverage 
under  a  private  plan  instead  of  coverage 
under  the  Government  plan.  I  thought 
of  the  option  as  an  additional  means  for 
helping  insurance  companies  supplement 
the  basic  pasTnents  provided  in  the  plan 
and  as  a  way  to  satisfy  people  who 
object  to  the  Government  handling  hos- 
pital insurance  bills.  However,  the  in- 
surance companies  who  previously  op- 
posed the  plan  have  not  found  it  better 
because  of  the  option  nor  has  it  at- 
tracted support  among  social  security 
contributors.  Because  the  private  in- 
surance option  increases  administrative 
diflBculties  and  costs,  and  because  it  has 
not  had  the  supp>ort  it  was  argued  it 
would  have.  I  have  omitted  it  from  the 
bill. 

However,  one  feature  of  the  option 
that  I  and  many  other  people  found  at- 
tractive was  the  choice  it  gave  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  type  of  hospital  benefit 
they  could  have.  My  bill  increases  the 
choices  of  hospitalization  plans  that  they 
could  have.  Under  my  bill,  a  beneficiary 
could  elect  any  one  of  three  options:  54 
days  of  hospita]  coverage  with  no  deduc- 
tible. 00  days  with  a  modest  deductible, 
or  180  days  with  but  a  slightly  greater  de- 
ductible.   Thus,  my  proposal,  while  not 


paying  the  benefits  through  a  private  or- 
ganization, would  provide  each  beitefl- 
ciary  with  a  greater  choice  of  plana 
tailored  to  meet  his  needs  than  was 
aTailable  in  the  plan  voted  upon  last 
stimmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
summary  and  also  detaUed  descriptton 
of  the  bill  that  I  have  prepared  be  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  aiid  2.) 

Mr.  ANDS130N.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgent  need  for  Congress  to  take  action 
on  this  proposal  is  clear  cut.  In  his 
special  message  on  aging  the  President 
pointed  out  the  desperate  plight  of  our 
agedi^eople: 

In  the  last  three  decades,  this  Nation  lias 
made  conslderabte  progieas  In  aasortny  oar 
older  citizens  the  security  and  dignity  a 
lifetime  ot  labor  deaervas.  But  "the  last  of 
life,  for  which  the  first  was  made"  Is  still 
not  a  golden  age  far  all  our  dtlsena.  Too 
often,  these  years  are  filled  with  anxiety. 
iUneas.  and  even  want.  The  basic  sCattstics 
on  inootne,  housing,  and  health  are  both  re- 
vealing and  <Usturblng: 

The  average  annual  income  received  by 
aged  couples  is  half  that  of  younger  two- 
persfxi  families.  Almost  haU  of  those  over 
65  Uvlng  alone  receive  f  1.000  or  leas  a  year, 
and  three-fotu^hfi  receive  less  than  $3,000  « 
year.  Alx>ut  half  the  spending  units  headed 
by  persons  over  65  have  liquid  assets  of  less 
than  1 1.000.  Two-fifths  have  a  total  net 
worth.  Including  their  home,  of  less  than 
$5,000.  The  nuiln  source  of  income  for  the 
great  nMijorlty  ot  tiiose  above  65  Is  one  or 
more  public  benefit  programs.  Seven  out  of 
ten — 12.5  million  persons — now  receive  ao- 
clal  security  insurance  payments,  averaging 
about  $76  a  month  for  a  retired  worker.  aa6 
for  a  widow,  and  $129  for  an  aged  worker  aiMl 
wife.  One  out  of  eight — 2%  million  people — 
are  on  public  assistance,  averaging  about  $80 
per  month  per  person,  supplemenated  by 
medical  care  payments  averaging  about  $15  a 
month 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  of  crushing 
health  costs  in  old  age  is  a  problem  for 
which  a  solution  is  long  overdue.  We 
cannot  rest  our  hopes  for  solution  on  ex- 
isting laws,  which  fall  far  short  of  being 
even  halfvi-ay  answers;  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect that  private  insurance  plans,  de- 
spite some  CMnmendable  efforts,  will  ade- 
quately provide  for  even  the  majority  of 
the  elderly.  This  is  Ijecause  the  aged 
generally  have  substantially  less  tnoome 
to  buy  insursuice  protection  and  consid- 
erably greater  need  for  hospital  services 
than  younger  people.  The  highly  re- 
garded Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  re- 
cently completed  a  special  study  of  con- 
sumer finances  vt^ich  highlights  this 
situation  of  the  aged  unth  great  clarity. 
I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  and  detaUed  data  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  aged  have  been  collected  m 
the  1962  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances,  con- 
ducted by  the  Survey  Research  Center  <SRC) 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  view  of  current  interest  In  the  subject, 
the  center  has  reported  some  comparisons 
between  the  financial  situation  of  younger 
groups  and  that  of  spending  units  whose 
heads  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  in  advance 
of  the  publication  of  the  1962  survey 
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Among  the  older  iinlta  (65  and  over),  71 
percent  had  a  disposable  Income  of  less  than 
$3,000  and  10  percent  had  more  than  $5,000 
in  1961 .  (In  the  56-  to  64-year  gronp,  flgiires 
were  34  and  38  percent,  reepectlvely.) 

Not  only  do  older  \inlt8  have  substantially 
lower  Incomes  than  younger  ones,  but  low 
Incomes  are  commonly  temporary  among 
younger  famUles  and  permanent  among  the 
aged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
persons  included  in  a  spending  unit  (family 
or  individual)  decreases  with  age;  therefore, 
the  age  dliferences  in  per  capita  income  are 
smaller  than  in  spending  unit  incomes. 

Average  income  reaches  Its  peak  among 
those  in  their  forties  and  declines  slowly 
among  those  in  their  fifties  and  rapidly 
among  people  over  66.  Average  assets  are 
highest  in  the  55-  to  64-yeax  age  group  and 
decline  slightly  among  those  over  65.  Finan- 
cial reserves  are  gradually  accumulated  over 
many  years,  and  spending  unit  net  worth 
also  increases  with  age  because  of  gradual 
repayment  of  mortgage  debt  on  the  part  of 
homeowners. 

The  distribution  of  assets  among  the 
spending  units  66  years  and  over  is  much 
more  unequal  than  among  younger  units. 
The  average  asset  data  are  greatly  Infiuenced 
by  the  small  proportion  of  aged  with  sizable 
asset  holdings.  While  the  average  assets  of 
those  66  and  older  are  similar  to  those  56 
to  64  years  old,  34  percent  of  the  former 
have  practically  no  liquid  assets  at  all  (less 
than  $100  in  bank  deposits  and  bonds)  as 
against  28  percent  of  the  latter.  Net  worth 
data.  Including  homeownership  and  invest- 
ments and  deducting  debt,  show  that  23 
percent  of  those  65  and  over  have  net  worth 
under  $1,000  as  agatest  14  percent  in  the  65- 
to  64-year  group. 

Consumer  debt  is  less  common  among  the 
aged  than  among  middle  aged  or  young 
people  because  the  latter  are  much  more 
frequent  purchasers  of  automobUee  and 
t^ipllances. 

Diatrihution  of  income   and   a3sets   by  age 
(percentage  distribution  of  spending  units) 


Age  of  bead  of  spending  unit 

38  to 
44 

4.110 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  and 
over 

Dirpoaable  income 
In  1061: > 

Under  $3,000 

$3,000  to  K900 

$8,000  to  $7,«9 

$7.d00  and  over 

14 
25 
33 
28 

22 
21 
27 
30 

34 

28 
22 
16 

71 
19 

4 
6 

Total 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

Liqnid  asKt  hold- 
ing early  in 
1M3:> 
Under  $100. 

30 

36 

22 

6 

31 

28 
26 
15 

28 
20 
36 
16 

34 
14 

27 
25 

$100  to  $909 

$1,000  to  $4,000 

$5,000  and  over 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Net  worth  early  in 
1082:' 

Under  $1,000 

$1,000  to  $4,999 

$S,QO0  to  $24,999.... 
$25,000  and  over 

26 
21 
39 
14 

19 
15 
41 
25 

14 

17 
47 
22 

23 
14 
44 
19 

Total 

100 

inn            inn  1 

100 

'  Spending  unit  annual  income  minus  Federal  income 
taxes. 

>  Deposits  with  banks,  savings  and  loan  associaUons, 
and  credit  unions,  and  U.S.  Qovemment  savings  bonds 

»  Liquid  assets  plus  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds 
farm,  livestock  and  equipment,  other  real  estate,  bnsdl 
n^,  plus  equity  in  owner-occupied  home,  minus  debt 
The  most  frequent  aa^ts  are  liquid  assets  and  home- 
ownership. 

Forty-three  percent  of  spending  units  over 
66  reported  having  had  what  they  called 
large  medical  expenses  for  doctors,  nurses. 


and  hospitals  in  1»61  agalMt  36  percent  In 
the  55-64  age  group  and  39  percent  among 
all  those  between  35  and  04. 

These  data  consider  only  aged  people  with 
some  income,  who  form  Independent  spend- 
ing units.  In  addition,  there  are  about  2 
mUllon  aged  individuals  excluded  from  the 
tabulation  because  they  have  no  Income  and 
form  a  part  of  the  spending  units  of  their 
children  or  other  relatives.  Many  other 
older  people  are  excluded  because  they  live 
in  Institutions. 

Altogether  there  are  approximately  9'i 
million  spending  units  In  which  the  head 
is  65  years  of  age  or  older.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  heads  are  widowed  so  that 
altogether  heads  and  wives  represent  14 '-^ 
million  people.  Among  these  older  spend- 
ing units,  those  with  relatively  high  income 
tend  to  have  sizable  assets,  while  those  with 
low  Income  tend  to  have  small  assets.  It 
appears  that  there  are  close  to  4.5  million 
spending  units  65  and  older  who  had  a  1961 
disposable  Income  of  less  than  $2,000  (in- 
cluding social  security  benefits).  Forty  per- 
cent of  these  units  have  practically  no  assets, 
and  most  of  them  have  no  medical  Insurance 
either. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  health  bill  is  increasing  each 
year.  In  1948  we  were  spending  4  per- 
cent of  disposal  personul  income  for  pri- 
vate medical  expenditures.  Today  it  is 
5.8  percent.  Hospital  costs  have  risen 
fsister  than  any  other  item  of  medical 
care.  In  1950  the  cost  to  the  hospital 
of  providing  the  patient  with  a  room 
was  $15.23.  Today  it  is  $35,  and  every 
indication  is  that  hospital  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

I  do  not  view  these  increasing  costs 
of  modem  medical  care  as  evidence  that 
something  is  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
I  see  them  as  the  result  of  major  im- 
provements in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  development  of  complex  and  costly 
equipment,  the  need  for  more  and 
better  trained  personnel  to  provide 
services  and  the  extensive  development 
and  use  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Of 
course  someone  must  pay  for  all  of  these 
developments.  The  Flederal  Govern- 
ment has  made  large  contributions  in 
money,  talent,  and  facilities  to  help 
make  this  improved  medical  care  avail- 
able to  our  people. 

Most  of  the  costs  of  medical  care, 
however,  must  be  met  by  the  people  who 
benefit  from  such  care,  and  for  many 
people  these  costs  impose  a  heavy  bur- 
den. In  1961  private  consumers  paid 
out  $21.1  billion  for  medical  care.  Di- 
rect out-of-pocket  payments  amounted 
to  $14.4  bUlion,  with  $5.7  billion  paid  by 
health  insurance  and  another  $1  billion 
being  the  cost  of  health  insurance  serv- 
ice. Health  insurance  has  helped  to 
make  some  of  the  more  variable  medical 
costs  more  budgetable,  and  thus  helped 
to  ease  the  financial  burden  imposed 
on  individuals  during  a  period  of  sick- 
ness, by  spreading  the  risk  more  evenly 
over  time  and  over  more  of  the  popula- 
tion. However,  only  half  the  aged  have 
any  health  insurance  coverage-  and 
while  often  bought  at  high  premiums 
much  of  it  is  inadequate. 

While  such  innovations  as  the  New 
York  and  Connecticut  65  plans  are  wel- 
come, only  a  relative  small  segment  of 
the  elderly  population  has  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  these  plans,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  en- 
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rolled  were  already  covered  under  >n^ 
other  basic  plan.  The  limited%iJS* 
ment  in  these  plans,  even  thoughtS: 
offer  more  per  doUar  of  premiuS  oS 
did  previous  commercial  insurancT*? 
due  to  the  fact  that  even  nonprofit^.  " 
must  charge  the  aged  the  cort^ 
insuring  them,  and  the  cost  of  adS,.? 
insurance,  even  though  nonprQfliT 
more  than  most  of  the  aged  can  hJ* 
out  of  current  income.  ^^ 

Programs  like  the  New  York  and  rr* 
necticut  65  plans  help  those  aged^" 
sons  who  have  previously  had  less  ^! 
factory  protection  but  who  have  ull 
financial  resources  to  buy  adequate  iT 
surance  coverage;  they  do  not  ha^ 
the  vast  majority  of  elderly.  whohSI 
low  incomes  and  meager  assets. 

Blue  Cross  plans  for  the  aged  inclwi. 
ing  the  new  ones  recently  introdiX 
with  great  fanfare,  reflect  both  the  hM 
cost  of  coverage  for  the  aged  and  tS 
inadequacy  of  the  protection  generafc 
provided.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  on 
Blue  Cross  plans  require  a  health  sttxL 
ment  from  the  aged  person  applying  for 
coverage;  the  great  majority  havewitt. 
ing  periods  for  preexisting  cwidlttom. 
Thus  an  applicant  whose  health  hlston 
indicates  that  he  may  be  a  poor  risk  m» 
be  rejected,  or  he  may  find  that  a  an- 
existing  condition  will  deny  him  cover- 
age  when  he  needs  it  even  though  he 
has  been  paying  a  substantial  mt. 
mium— under  eight  of  the  Blue  CrtM 
plans  premiums  amount  to  more  than 
$150  a  year  per  person. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  a  newspaper 
story  recently  alleging  that  the  Deptrt- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wdltre 
was   not   keeping   the   public  infonned 
about  the  status  of  the  Kerr-Milla  lav 
This  is,  of  course,  inaccurate.    ProbtWy 
more  has  been  written  and  spoken  oo 
the  subject  of  this  law  than  on  any  com- 
parable  piece   of   legislation.     A  lane 
amount  of  material  on  medical  aaaiat- 
ance  was  included  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  publica- 
tion "The  Health  Care  of  the  Aged."  A 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  result*  of 
action  the  first  year  was  provided  to  the 
Committee    on    Ways    and    Meant  on 
March  15.  1962,  and  published  as  a  ogb- 
mittee  print,  and  this  report  contains  a 
considerable     amount     of     information 
about  the  many  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  this  program. 
Each  month  the  Social  Security  Bulledn 
carries  tabular  material  on   paymenti 
and  recipients.    A  monthly  advance  re- 
lease of  statistics  is  distributed  widely- 
to  State  and  local  public  welfare  agen- 
cies and  to  all  other  interested  partio. 
Many,  many  speeches,  meetings,  infor- 
mal    discussions,     and     administratlTe 
releases  have  been  made  to  provide  In- 
formation on.  and  aid  in  the  implemen- 
tation of.  this  legislation. 

The  Department  has.  for  example, 
been  most  helpful  to  me  as  I  have  \nnt- 
tigated  the  problems  involved  in  extend- 
ing the  Kerr-Mills  program  in  my  own 
State.  Nor  have  I  heard  from  a  single 
Congressman,  Governor,  or  welfare  di- 
rector who  believes  that  he  has  been 
inadequately  informed  about  the  Ken- 
Mills  law  by  the  Department.    The  in- 
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fnnnatiwi  on  Kerr-Mills  is  available,  most  recent  figures  available  on  medi-  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
jjj  I  ask  that  the  data  on  recipients  cal  assistance  for  the  affed— be  printed  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
^payments  for  November  1962 — the     at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA):  PaymerUs  and  recipients,  November  1962 


State 


Total  payments 


Total 

N«wYork 

Ctiifcml" 

ijninrhiir'*** 

Mk*lr»  -•--- 
pgnJ|»ylT»nl»--. 

Connecticut 

nilnois 

M»ryl»n<l 

rt«li 

Sortli  Dakota... 

ld»bo 

f(-|SbiD|[tOD 

WestVirpnia... 

Arkansas. 

IxmisiaDa 

OkUboma.. 

Hi»ail---------- 

Soatb  Carolina. . 

Onfon 

Maine 

tennessM 

Kmtucky 

Puerto  Rico 

Alabama 

Vennont 

Sew  Ilamiishlre 
Vinrtn  Wands... 
Ooam 


Amount 


't22.f.l0.319 


Permit 


inn  0 


Cumula- 
tive 
rx-rcent 


6.835,036 

5,  479.  972 

>3,  Rl*.  IM 

1.891.903 

1.326.969 

'  9.Vi,  413 

2M,648 

238.446 

206.034 

>  192.  143 

169.894 

138.582 

130.  4S2 

111.214 

100.  881 

100.386 

y3.  544 

70,989 

6H.375 

66.249 

58,448 

.W.  973 

49.  265 

42.269 

18.418 

7,084 

1,495 

93 


30 
24 
Ifi 
8 
5 
4 
1 
1 


(») 
(») 


30.7 
54.9 
71.8 
SO.  1 
86.0 
9a2 
91.5 
92.6 
93.5 
94.3 
95.1 
95.7 
96.3 
96.8 
97.2 
97.6 
96.1 


9».  4 

98.  7 

99.0 

99.2 

99.5 

99.7 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Average 
pajTnrnt 


S202.  26 


228.09 

298.83 

177.69 

340  39 

243.21 

212.30 

350.06 

40  22 

109  02 

>  212.  31 

136.57 

165.97 

27  39 

72.88 

249.  71 

206.98 

221.14 

145.  47 

134.60 

253.83 

65.09 

18.70 

31  98 

278.06 

328.89 

131.  19 

3.12 

1.06 


Federal  matching 


Rwlplents 


Amount 


$11,586,002 


3, 467, 518 

2,  739,  986 

1.907,077 

945.952 

663,484 

478,206 

142.824 

119.223 

131.326 

139.  188 

112,623 

69.291 

91,734 

88.971 

73.189 

66.  787 

46.934 

56.791 

3.^.  8-28 

44.122 

44.344 

42.299 

24.  fi2S 

33.406 

12.353 

4.121 

748 

46 


Percent 


100.0 


29.9 

23.6 

16  5 

8.2 

6.7 

4.1 

12 

10 

1   1 

12 

1.0 

.6 

.8 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.3 
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(•) 
(•) 


Cumula- 
tive 
percent 


29.9 
S3  6 
70.0 
78.2 
83.9 
88.1 

89  3 

90  3 
91.5 
92.7 
B3.6 
94.2 
06.0 
06.8 
96.4 
97.0 
97.4 
97.9 
98.2 
08.6 
00.0 
99.3 
99.6 
99.9 

100.0 
100.  P 
100.0 

loao 


Number 


•111.7W 


30.406 

18,338 

21,4«5 

5,668 

6,4S6 

4,505 

816 

6,928 

1.219 

>005 

1.244 

835 

1763 

1.528 

404 

485 

423 

488 

608 

aei 

806 

2.903 

1.540 

152 

56 

54 

479 

88 


Percent 


loao 


27.2 

16.4 

19.2 

6.0 

4.9 

4.0 

.  / 

5.3 

1.1 

.8 

1.1 

.7 

4.8 

1.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.6 

.2 

.8 

2.7 

i.4 

.1 

,1 

.4 
.1 


(•) 


Rate  per 
1.000 
aced  > 


Ul.O 


17.2 

12.8 

96.6 

8.2 

4.7 

17.7 

.8 

24.0 

19  1 

1A.1 

20.4 

2.0 

27.4 

7.7 

L8 

1.0 

14.1 

11 

2.8 

Z4 

2.8 

10.0 

12.4 

.6 

1.3 

.8 

212.9 

88.0 


'Based  on  preliminary  iK)pulHtion  estimate."!  by  t^-iul  Security  Aiimini.stration  as 
»fJuly  1. 1962. 

I  Excludes  money  payments  to  recipients  not  subject  to  Federal  matching:  Con- 
MCtlcut.  t257    .Mii.s!»;ictiu.selLs.  196,855.  .N'orth  Dakota,  $2,175. 

1  Includes  an  unknown  nuniher  of  (x^rsons  who  received  money  payments  only. 
eaasinE  avernpe  vendor  payment  f«  t>e  slijjiitly  understated. 


•  Based  on  States  li.sted  In  this  Uhle.     Rate  including  States  not  making  M.VA  pay- 
ment? is  6.4  i>er  1,000  aped  persons. 
»  Les.«  than  0.05  percent. 

NoTB.— I">etals  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  independent  rounding. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
grettably, the  data  can  show  only  that 
the  States  have  been  able  to  do  far  too 
little  even  for  the  most  indigent  aged. 

The  data  show  that  about  31  percent 
of  the  payments  were  made  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  had  over  27  percent 
of  the  recipients.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  three  States — New  York,  California, 
and  Massachusetts — account  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  money  paid  out 
under  medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
and  nearly  63  percent  of  the  aged 
recipients.  The  fact  is  that  the  three 
States  which  account  for  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  medical  assistance  are 
among  those  with  a  history  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  citizens  and 
strongly  favor  both  social  security  and 
assistance.  Moreover,  they  have  the  fi- 
nancial capacity  to  provide  assistance  to 
their  poverty-stricken  residents,  which 
lorm  a  relatively  small  group  in  these 
States.  Yet  the  figures  show  medical 
assistance  is  a  long  way  from  being  a  na- 
tional program.  Nor  does  the  informa- 
tion from  the  States  indicate  that  even 
the  States  that  have  done  most  provide 
the  medical  care  which  their  indigent 
aged  require. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  comment  I  have  hstd  prepared 
on  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  in  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoititKNT   OK   Medical   Assistance   roR   the 
Aged  Pkooram   in   New   Tokk   State 
New  York  has  been  complimented  on  the 
State's    medical    assistance    for    the    aged 


(MAA)  program  because  of  its  superiority 
to  the  more  limited  programs  in  some  States 
and  the  complete  absence  of  MAA  programs 
in  many  others.  Since  New  York  began  to 
make  MAA  payments  in  April  1961,  It  has 
made  over  42  percent  of  the  total  payments 
made  In  the  United  States  since  that  time. 

Of  the  total  of  almost  100,000  different 
cases  opened  under  the  MAA  program  in 
New  York  through  September  1962  nearly  28 
percent  were  those  of  p>er8ons  transferred 
from  the  old-age  assistance  (OAA)  rolls.  A 
report  Issued  by  Governor  Rockefeller's 
office  In  March  1962  pointed  out  that  about 
58  percent  of  the  persons  on  the  New  York 
State  MAA  rolls  in  February  either  were 
transfers  from  OAA  or  would  have  been 
eligible  for  assistance  in  the  absence  of  an 
MAA  program.  Assuming  that  about  the 
same  prop)ortlon  of  MAA  recipients  in  No- 
vember 1962  were  cases  which  either  had 
been  transferred  from  OAA  or  were  new  cases 
who  would  have  gone  on  the  OAA  rolls  In  the 
absence  of  an  MAA  program  (and  such  an 
assumption  seems  reasonable  since  there  was 
no  material  Increase  In  the  number  of  MAA 
recipients  from  February  to  November) ,  cur- 
rently only  about  13,000  of  the  State's  nearly 
1.8  million  aged  persons  actually  benefit 
from  the  implementation  of  the  new  pro- 
gram in  New  York.' 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
new  program  In  New  York  State  is  meeting 
an  Important  hvunan  need,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  to  which  It  meets  the 
objective  of  preventing  dependency  resulting 
from  aged  persons'  high  medical  care  costs. 
For  example,  when  the  nature  of  the  medical 
care  of  an  applicant  Is  such  that  it  is  not 
expected  to  continue  or  recur  frequently,  the 
Income  for  6  months  plus  net  available  cash 
Is  considered  available  to  pay  for  such  care. 
This  amounts  to  applying  a  very  large  deduc- 
tible in  an  assistance  program.  As  a  con- 
sequence, many  older  people  with  major  and 
costly  Illnesses  are  found  ineligible  and  are 
forced  to  exhaust  all  income  and  assets  to 


pay  their  medical  costs.  Thus  the  MAA  pro- 
gram does  not  serve  in  such  cases  to  keep 
people  off  old  age  assistance  rolls.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  other  factors 
that  severely  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the 
New  York  MAA  program. 

One  is  the  relative  responslbUlty  require- 
ment which  New  York,  like  many  other 
States,  includes  in  its  eligibUlty  standards. 
The  provision  that  the  spouse.  cliUdren.  and 
even  parents  are  liable  for  payment  of  medi- 
cal care  insofar  as  they  are  found  able  to 
assist  makes  necessary  the  always  difficult 
evaluation  of  needs  and  avaUable  resources 
in  a  second  family.  The  problems  inherent 
in  a  relative  responslbUlty  reqvilrement  are 
generally  recognized.  During  a  hearing  in 
September  1961  on  the  New  York  MAA  pro- 
gram. Raymond  W.  Houston.  Commissioner 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  stated  that  when  appUcants  "find 
that  their  chUdren  are  going  to  receive  in- 
quiries as  to  their  ability  to  help,  some  of 
the  old  people  withdraw  their  applicatiouB." 
While  many  organizations,  including  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
have  recommended  the  elimination  of  the 
requirement,  to  do  so  would,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Houston,  "result  in  the  accumulation 
of  an  enormous  bill  for  the  costs  involved." 

Another  factor  is  the  requirement  under 
the  New  York  MAA  program  for  a  lien  to  be 
Imposed  on  the  estate  of  a  person  after  his 
death  (or  after  the  death  of  his  surviving 
spouse).  To  many  older  i>eople,  the  home 
represents  the  total  savings  of  a  lifetime  of 
work,  and  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  secu- 
rity and  independence.  To  an  aged  person 
with  medical  needs,  accepting  a  claim  on  his 
home  Is  the  same  as  obtaining  a  mortgage 
loan,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  repay- 
ment will  not  be  made  during  his  lifetime 
and  that  he  must  trust  the  State  to  sell  his 
house  and  other  possessions  after  his  death. 
The  incentive  would  be  either  to  defer  needed 
medical  care  or  to  sell  the  home  himself  in 
order  to  pay  for  care. 
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StUI  another  limiting  factor  te  th«  very 
nU  amoiiat  of  the  oasli  surrender  value 
of  life  instirance  ($500)  whicti  an  eligible 
couple  may  retain.  Tftey  are  faced  with  a 
choice  of  liquidating  all  such  Insurance  val- 
ued over  »500  cm-  remaining  ineligible  for 
MAA.  Since  the  median  face  value  of  life 
Insiirance  held  by  all  aged  OASI  t>eneflciary 
couples  in  1967  was  •  1,850.  It  ts  clear  that 
in  a  wealthy  State  such  as  New  York  only 
a  negligible  proportlcm  of  the  aged  would  be 
able  to  meet  this  MAA  eligibility  require- 
ment without  liquidating  most  of  their  life 
Insurance. 

The  very  fact  that  the  New  York  program 
could  be  described  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned report  by  the  Governor's  office  as  "the 
most  extensive  and  most  comprehensive  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation"  suggests  that  MAA 
programs  are  far  from  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  aged  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

With  New  York  currently  receiving  about 
30  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  spent  for 
MAA,  it  appears  that  States  with  much  low- 
er per  capita  Income  (where  need  might  be 
expected  to  be  greater)  are  receiving  little 
OT  no  Federal  aid  and  taxes  paid  from  all 
States  In  the  Nation  are  flowing  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  support  the  social  se- 
curity approach  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary,  as  it  was  in  the 
last  Congress,  to  try  to  add  the  health 
insurance  measure  as  the  rider  to  a 
House-passed  bill.  We  prefer  to  follow 
customary  legislative  procedure.  There 
is  a  vast  store  of  information  on  the 
medical  economics  of  the  aged  and  we 
stand  willing  to  present  our  case  before 
the  proper  committees  of  Congress. 

I  have  had  some  small  portion  of  the 
available  statistical  and  analytical  mate- 
rial on  medical  care  of  the  aged  included 
in  my  remarks  as  a  step  in  the  educa- 
.  tional  process  that  I  believe  must  be  con- 
tinued if  we  are  to  deal  intelligently  with 
the  problem  of  financing  health  care  in 
old  age.  As  a  vital  element  in  that 
process,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  to  which  my  bill  will 
be  referred,  will  schedule  early  hearings. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
delay  those  hearings  pending  referral  to 
the  committee  of  a  House -passed  bill. 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  as  sincere  argu- 
ments which  call  for  full  Investigation 
and  study  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  at  the  same  time 
insist  that  such  investigation  should  be 
delayed — and  not  by  pressure  of  more 
urgent  tasks — until  such  time  as  will 
make  it  all  but  impossible  to  consider 
the  proposal  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

I  would  urge  that  the  various  interests 
involved  in  the  health  care  debate  put 
aside  the  antagonism  of  the  past  and 
proceed  in  good  faith  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  a  national  problem. 

EzHurr  1 

Bkiet  Summast  or  Peoposed  Hospttal  Insx-Ti- 

ANCZ  Act  or  1963 

PZXSONS    ENTITLED 

Protection  would  be  {xxivided  against  the 
cost  of  inpatient  hospital,  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic,  skilled  nursing  home,  and 
home  health  services  for  people  age  65  and 
over  who  are  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
program  or  under  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  The  number  of  people  past  65  who 
would  be  included  In  this  way  is  estimated 
at  15>i  million  as  of  January  1,  1965. 
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such  action  does  not  create  an  actu.^*.  ^ 
balance  In  tbe  trust  fund.  "■"•I  ^ 


In  addition,  the  bill  would  make  It  possible 
for  essentially  aU  people  who  are  now  65  and 
over  or  who  will  reach  65  in  the  next  few 
years  but  who  are  not  eltflble  for  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  benefits  to  have 
the  same  protection.  (This  provision  would 
not  apply  to  aliens  with  relatively  short  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  or  to  acUve  or 
retired  Federal  employees  who  already  have 
the  opportunity  for  protecUon  under  their 
own  health  Insurance  plans  )  The  ctjst  of 
this  provision  would  be  met  from  general 
revenues.  Men  and  women  who  will  reach 
age  65  before  1967  and  who  do  not  meet  the 
regular  insured  status  requirements  of  the 
social  security  system  would  be  deemed  In- 
sured for  the  hospital  and  related  tjeneftts. 
Uninsured  people  Who  reach  age  65  after 
1966  would  need,  to  be  insured  for  hospiUvl 
insurance  protection,  three  quarters  of  cov- 
erage for  each  year  elapsing  after  1964  and 
before  age  65.  The  provision  would  wash  out 
in  1970  for  women  and  1972  for  men.  since 
in  those  years  the  number  of  quarters  that 
would  be  required  to  qualify  for  hospital 
benefits  would  be  the  same  as  the  number 
required  for  social  security  cash  benefits 
About  2'^  million  persons  would  be  covered 
in  this  way  as  of  January  1.  1965. 

SCOPE     AND     DURATION     OF     BENE?  rrS    PROVIDED 

The  services  for  which  pa\^nent  would  be 
made  under  the  bill  .nclude^ 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to 
either  45  days  with  no  deductible,  90  days 
with  a  deductible  amoimt  of  $10  a  day  for 
the  first  9  days  (with  a  minimum  of  «20). 
or  180  days  with  a  deductible  amount  equal 
to  the  average  cost  of  2<j  days  of  hospital 
care,  as  elected  by  the  beneficiary  (failure  to 
specifically  elect  the  45-day  option  or  the 
180-day  option  would  be  deemed  an  election 
of  the  90-day  option  > :  hospital  services 
would  include  all  those  customarily  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital  for  its  inpatients;  pay- 
ment would  not  be  made  for  the  hospital 
services  or  physicians  except  those  in  the 
fields  of  pathology,  radiology,  physical  medi- 
cine, and  anesthesiology  provided  by  or  un- 
der arrangements  made  by  the  hospital,  or 
services  provided  by  an  Intern  or  resident - 
in-tralnlng  under  an  approved  teaching 
program. 

2.  Skilled  nursing  home  services  furnished 
in  nursing  facilities  that  are  amilat«l  with 
hospltels.  after  the  patient  Is  transferred 
from  a  hospital,  for  up  to  180  days. 

3.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services. 
as  required,  subject  to  a  $20  deductible 
amount  for  diagnostic  ser\  ices  furnished 
within  a  30-day  period. 

4.  Home  health  services  for  up  to  240  visits 
during  a  calendar  year,  these  services  would 
Include  intermittent  nursing  care,  therapy, 
and  the  part-time  services  of  a  home  health 
aid. 

No  service  would  be  revered  as  a  nursing 
home,  outpatient  diagnostic,  or  home  health 
service  if  it  could  not  be  covered  as  an  in- 
patient hospital  service. 

An  individual  would  be  eligible  for  the 
number  of  days  of  hospital  care  provided 
under  the  option  he  elects  and  180  days  of 
skilled  nursing  facility  services  in  each  bene- 
fit period.  A  new  benefit  period  could  not 
begin  until  90  days  had  elapjsed  In  which  the 
patient  was  neither  in  a  hospital  nor  in  a 
skilled  niu-slng  facility.  The  90  days  need 
not  be  consecutive,  but  they  must  fall  with- 
in a  period  of  not  more  than  180  consecutive 
days  beginning  with  the  start  of  his  most 
recent  benefit  period 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  study, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  profes- 
sional organizations,  ways  of  increasing  the 
availability  of  skilled  nursing  facility  care. 
On  the  basis  of  such  study,  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  participation  of  facilities 
which,  though  not  affiliated  with  hospitals, 
operate  under  condition*  assuring  the  pro- 
vision  of    a    good    quality    of    care     provided 
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Under  the  bill,  no  change  would "Z 
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the  freedom  of  choice  "of  p"hVi^^"*«» 
ipltAl.     No  service  performed  bV^  "^ 
sicinn   at   either  home  or  offlce    and      '^^ 
he  charges  for  such   services,  would  ^  ** 
volved  or   affected.     No  supervision  »    "' 
over   the  practice  of 
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medicine  by 
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physlcian  or  over  the  manner  in  whl<*    *"^ 
ices    are    provided    by    any    hospital  ■   ***" 


mitted. 
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BASIS  or  REIMBtntSEMENT 


Fto- 


Payment  of  bills  for  hospital  an^  ,-,, 
services  would  be  made  In  generally  the^ 
manner  as  is  now  customary  in  Bhie  2l! 
plans.  Payments  to  the  providers  oC  i 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
able  cost  incurred  in  providing  care  toTL 
ficiaries.  The  amount  paid  under  the 
gram  would  be  payment  in  full  for 
services,  except,  of  course,  that  the  iira«u> 
could  charge  the  patient  the  dedW^ 
amounts  and  extra  charges  for  a  tvtni! 
room,  unless  medically  necessary  or  ^I2r 
duty  nursing.  *™*«' 

ADMINISTRATION 

Responsibility  for  administraUon  «  tk> 
program  (except  for  railroad  retirement » 
nultants  and  pensioners)  would  restwith^ 
Secretary.  Considerable  reliance  vonW  h! 
placed  upon  the  States  to  assure  that  lonj 
conditions  would  be  taken  Into  aoo^ 
The  Secretary  would  consult  with  anxmn 
ate  State  agencies  and  recognized  wSow: 
accrediting  bodies  in  formulating  the  ooodj 
tlons  of  parUcipation  for  providers  of  ■■7! 
ice.  Provision  would  be  made  for  the  a^ 
lishment  of  an  advisory  council  which  would 
advUe  the  Secretary  on  policy  mattcn  ir 
connection  with  administration,  la  ot^ 
to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  progrMi 
providers  of  service  would  have  to  nm. 
specified  conditions  to  assure  the  bealtt  t^ 
safety  of  the  beneficiaries,  but  thos 
tlons  could  not  be  more  strict  than 
for  accredlUtlon  by  the  Joint  Conuntariot 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  Accreditatte 
by  the  Joint  commission  would  be  >fc«iaM 
as  meeting  all  requirements  for  hospital  p«. 
ticipation  save  the  requirement  that  tttiavt 
a  utilization  review  plan. 

PA«TICIPAT10N   or  raiVATE    OBCANIZAnOW 

Any  group  of  hospitals— or  group  at  olte: 
providers  of  covered  services— could  ^^. 
nate  a  private  organization  of  their  owi; 
choice,  such  as  Blue  Cross,  to  recelvt  Milt 
for  services  and  to  pay  these  bills  for  who- 
ever of  their  members  prefer  such  u 
arrangement.  The  Secretary  would  he  ihle 
to  delegate  certain  administrative  functkni 
of  the  program  to  such  designated  organla- 
tlons.  These  administrative  function!  conk! 
Include  reviewing  hospital  fiscal  reconb  ii 
a  part  of  the  determination  of  the  ooit  rf 
services,  and  acting  as  a  center  for  commnni- 
eating  and  interpreting  payment  pioctduw 
to  hospitals. 

OPTION       TO       I.NDIVIDUAL       TO       OBTAIN      nOftlt 
INSTTIIANCE 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  cob- 
suit  with  and  furnish  assistance  to  ptovKm 
Insurance  carriers  and  public  and  pttntt 
welfare  organizations  In  order  to  taecnrtft 
and  help  them  to  develop  and  make  |b- 
erally  available  to  the  aged  supplementin 
private  insurance  protecUon, 

riNANCING 

The  social  security  contribution  nta 
would  be  Increased  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
on  employers  and  one-fourth  of  1  peroen; 
on  employees  and  four-tenths  of  1  perceffi 
for  the  self-employed;  the  amount  of  aoaail 
earnings  subject  to  the  tax  and  ersditshk 
for  social    security   monthly   benefits  woulil 
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K.  increased  from  $4,800  to  $6,200  a  year, 
oliilnK  the  amount  of  earnings  creditable 
^benefits  would  Improve  the  benefit  struc- 
!!fr«  of  the  system  generally  and  would  also 
«Povide  additional  Income  which  together 
Sth  the  income  from  the  contribution  rate 
1  crease  would  fully  meet  all  the  costs  of 
the  hospital  Insvirance  program.  The  cost 
nf  orovlding  hospital  and  related  benefits  to 
zJnie  who  do  not  meet  the  regular  social 
S^iulty  insured  status  requirements  would 
JIT  met  from  general  revenues.  A  separate 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  would  be 
Mtabllshed  for  the  program.  The  long-range 
gjjjt  of  the  program  is  estimated  to  be  0  68 
oercent  of  covered  payroll,  which  is  balanced 
by  the  estimated  Income  from  the  new 
financing. 

ExHiarr  2 
Ojscription   of  Hospital  Insurance  Act  or 
1963 

prohibition  against  any  FEDERAL 
INTERFERENCE 

The  bill  specifically  prohibits  the  Federal 
Oovernment  from  exercising  supervision  or 
control  over  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
manner  in  which  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided and  the  administration  or  operation 
of  medical  facilities 

niEC  CHOICE   BT    PATIENT   CfARANTEED 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  a  bene- 
flciary  may  receive  services  from  any  parlicl- 
paUng  provider  of  his  own  choice, 

ELIGIBILITT 

The  proposal  is  limited  to  coverage  of  the 
kged  because  the  aged  as  a  group  have  low 
Incomes  and  high  medical  care  expenses 
Moreover,  they  are  at  a  period  in  life  where 
their  incomes  and  assets  are  more  likely  to 
go  down  than  up.  Their  income  is,  on  the 
average,  about  half  that  of  those  under  65; 
kt  the  same  time  they  require  three  times 
the  hospital  care  of  younger  people.  Pur- 
Ihermore,  since  most  aged  people  are  not 
employed  they  have  In  general  no  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  economical  group  Insurance. 
The  individual  or  nongroup  health  insur- 
ance that  may  be  available  to  them  Ls  often 
twice  as  expensive  for  the  same  benefits — 
because  of  higher  acquisition  cost,  premium 
collection  cost,  and  other  administrative 
coets — as  group  insurance  would  be. 

Under  the  bill,  hospital  insurance  protec- 
tion would  l>e  provided  for  all  people  who 
are  aged  65  and  over  and  entitled  to  monthly 
old-age  or  stirvivors  Insurance  benefits  or  to 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
An  Individual  would  be  eligible  for  hospital 
insurance  protection  at  age  65  even  though 
his  monthly  cash  benefits  are  being  with- 
held because  of  earnings  from  work.  In  ad- 
dition, protection  would  be  provided,  under  a 
special  provision  of  the  plan,  to  many  people 
aged  65  and  over  who  are  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  systems 

Almost  all  of  the  more  than  18  million 
people  who  will  be  age  65  and  over  In  Jan- 
uary 1965  would  be  protected  imder  the 
proposal.  The  few  not  protect-ed  under  the 
legislation  would  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  retired  Federal  civilian  employees,  who 
have  their  own  health  insurance  program, 
and  aliens  with  relatively  short  residence  In 
the  United  States.  Of  the  people  protected 
under  the  proposal,  about  IS'j  million  would 
be  covered  as  persons  eligible  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  or  railroad 
retirement  programs  and  about  2' 2  million 
would  be  protected  under  the  special  pro- 
vision. 

Under  the  special  provision,  aged  people 
who  are  not  insured  for  cash  benefits  under 
the  social  security  or  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tems would  be  deemed  Insured  for  hospital 
and  related  benefits  only.     Uninsured  people 


who  reach  age  65  in  1967  would  be  deemed  to 
be  insured  for  hospital  benefits  If  they  had 
earned  as  few  as  six  quarters  of  coverage  In 
covered  work  at  any  time — nine  fewer  quar- 
ters of  coverage  than  men  of  this  age  need 
to  qualify  for  cash  social  security  benefits. 

For  people  who  reach  age  66  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  years,  the  number  of  quarters  of 
coverage  needed  to  be  insured  for  hospital 
Insurance  protection  would  increase  by  three 
each  year.  For  i>ersonB  who  attain  age  65 
after  1972.  the  special  insured  statvis  require- 
ments for  hospital  insurance  would  require 
as  many  or  more  quarters  of  coverage  as  the 
regular  insured  status  requirements  for  other 
social  security  benefits,  so  that  the  new  in- 
sured status  requirement  will  soon  "wash 
out  " 

The  cost  of  the  coverage  for  aged  persons 
who  do  not  meet  the  regular  insvired  status 
requirement  of  the  social  security  law  would 
be  met  from  general  revenues  Thus,  the 
provision  of  the  same  hospital  benefits  for 
persons  who  are  not  fully  insured  under  the 
social  security  system  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  upon  which  the 
system  is  based  Funds  obtained  through 
the  application  of  social  security  contribu- 
tions would  be  vised  only  to  pay  benefits  of 
those  who  have  contributed  over  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  acquire  Insured  status,  and 
over  the  long  run  only  persons  who  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  would  be  eligible  lor 
benefits 

BENEFITS    PROVIDED 

The  bill  would  provide  payments  for  in- 
patient hospital  services.  foUowup  care  in  a 
hospital -afllliated  skilled  nursing  facility, 
certain  organized  home  health  agency  serv- 
ices, and  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic 
services. 

Inpatient  hospital  services  were  selected  as 
the  point  of  concentration  in  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  great  financial  strain  placed  on 
people  who  must  go  to  the  hospital.  Medical 
expenses  for  aged  people  who  are  hospitalized 
in  a  year  are  about  five  times  greater  than 
the  annual  medical  bills  of  aged  people  who 
are  not  hospitalized,  and  hospital  costs  ac- 
count for  the  major  portion  of  the  dlflerence 
between  the  health  bills  of  the  hospitalized 
aged  and  those  not  hospitalized.  Further, 
the  occurrence  of  hospitalization  one  or  more 
times  In  old  age  is  to  be  expected.  It  Is 
estimated  that  9  out  of  every  10  people  who 
reach  age  65  will  be  hospitalized  at  least 
once  before  they  die;  2  out  of  3  will  be  hos- 
pitalized 2  or  more  times.  Another  rea- 
son for  placing  primary  emphasis  on  pro- 
tection against  the  cost  of  hospital  care  Is 
that  hospital  insurance  Is  the  part  of  the 
prot>.jtion  against  health  costs  on  which 
there  is  the  most  experience  in  this  coun- 
try— through  Blue  Cross  and  other  Gov- 
ernment programs — with  the  result  that 
adequate  models  for  administration  are 
available. 

BENEFlCl.^RT     OPTION 

Under  the  bill,  payment  would  be  made 
for  up  to  90  days  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, subject  to  a  deductible  amount  of  $10 
a  day  for  up  to  9  days  (with  a  minimum  of 
$20),  unless  the  beneficiary  exercises  his 
option  to  receive  Inpatient  hospital  benefits 
for  either  ( 1 )  up  to  45  days  with  no  deduct- 
ible, or  (2)  up  to  180  days  with  a  deductible 
amount  equal  to  the  average  dally  cost  of 
2ii   days  of  hospital  care. 

The  provision  under  which  each  beneficiary 
could  choose  among  three  alternative  hos- 
pital benefit  plans  enables  the  beneflclEiry  to 
select  the  plan  which  he  thinks  is  best  suited 
to    his    needs. 

SERVICES    FOB    WHICH     PAYMENT    WOVLD    BE 
MADE 

Hospital  sen-ices 
The   proposed   Inpatient   hospital    benefits 
would    (except   for   the    deductible    amount 
applicable  under  two  of  the  beneficiary  op- 


tions) generally  cover  the  full  cost  of  all 
hospital  services  and  supplies  of  the  kind  or- 
dinarily furnished  by  the  hospital  which  are 
necessary  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  ita 
patients.  The  full  coverage  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  Fi- 
nancing of  Hospital  Care  and  other  expert 
groups  studying  hospital  insurance.  As  hos- 
pitals acquire  new  equipment,  adopt  new 
health  practices,  and  improve  their  services 
and  techniques,  the  additional  operating 
costs  resulting  from  such  changes  would  au- 
tomatically be  covered  under  the  proposal 
without  need  for  modification.  Thus,  cov- 
erage would  always  be  up  to  date.  Further- 
more, this  built-in  responsiveness  to  chang- 
ing medical  practices  and  needs  would 
provide  asstuance  that  the  program  would 
provide  the  proper  financial  underpinning  to 
improvements  in  care. 

Skilled  nursi^ig  facility  senHces 
The  bill  would  provide  payments  for  the 
cost  of  hospital-affiliated  skilled  nxuvlng  fa- 
cility services  in  cases  where  a  hospital  In- 
patient Is  transferred  to  such  a  facility  to 
continue  to  receive  professionally  supervised 
skilled  nursing  care  (while  under  the  care 
of  a  physician)  needed  In  connection  with 
a  condition  for  which  he  had  been  hospital- 
ized. The  requirement  that  the  patient 
have  been  transferred  from  a  hospital  Is 
one  of  the  measures  Included  In  the  bill  to 
limit  the  payment  of  nursing  home  bene- 
fits to  persons  who  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  require  continuing  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  and  lor  whom  the  nursing  facility 
provides  an  alternative  to  continued  hos- 
pitalization. 

Home  health  care  services 
Pajinents  would  be  made  for  visiting  nurse 
services  and  for  other  related  home  health 
services  when  furnished  by  a  public  or  non- 
profit agency  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for 
the  patient's  care  that  Is  established  and 
periodically  reviewed  by  a  physician.  Since 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  care  a  pa- 
tient would  receive  would  be  planned  by  a 
physician,  medical  supervision  of  the  home 
health  services  furnished  by  paramedical 
fjersonnel — such  as  nurses  or  physical  thera- 
pists— would  be  assured. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services 

In  the  case  of  outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nostic services,  payment  could  generally  be 
made  for  any  tests  and  related  services  that 
are  customarily  furnished  by  a  hospital  to 
Its  outpatients  for  the  purpose  of  diagnostic 
study  Payment  would  only  be  made  for  the 
more  expensive  diagnostic  procedures  be- 
cause a  $20  deductible  amount  would  be  ap- 
plied for  each  30-day  period  during  which 
diagnostic  services  are  furnished. 

Patient's  need  and  economy  served 

The  bill  provides  payments  for  skilled 
nursing  facility  care,  home  health  agency 
services  and  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic 
studies  in  order  to  promote  the  economical 
use  of  hospital  inpatient  services.  In  doing 
so,  the  proposed  legislation  would  support 
the  efforts  of  the  health  professions  to  limit 
the  use  of  hospital  beds  to  the  acutely  ill 
who  need  Intensive  care  and  to  make  more 
efficient  \ise  of  other  health  care  facilities. 
Moreover,  coverage  of  these  services  is  con- 
sistent with  the  reconunendatlons  made  by 
authorities  who  have  studied  the  causes  and 
effects  of  Improper  utilization  of  hospital 
care.  For  example,  the  availability  of  pro- 
tection against  the  costs  of  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  tests  would  avoid  providing 
an  incentive  to  use  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices in  order  to  obtain  coverage  of  the  cost 
of  diagnostic  services.  The  availability  of 
this  protection  would  also  give  support  to 
preventive  medicine  by  meeting  part  of  the 
costs  of  expensive  procedures  that  are  essen- 
tial In  the  early  detection  of  disease. 
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INCLTTOKn  AND  EXCLT7DEO  SXBTICBS 

Under  the  bill,  payment  woxild  be  limited 
to  bealtb  services  which  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  services  provided  by  hospitals. 
Since  the  primary  ptirpose  of  the  propoaal 
is  to  cover  hospital  costs  and  a  major  reason 
for  the  coverage  of  other  services  Is  to  pro- 
vide economical  substitutes  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, the  proposed  legislation  is  framed  to 
permit  payment  for  billed  nursing  facility, 
home  health,  and  hospital  outpatient  diag- 
nostic services  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
could  be  paid  for  if  furnished  to  a  hospital 
inpatient.  Thus  the  outer  limits  on  what 
the  proposed  program  would  pay  for  are  set 
by  the  scope  of  inprntient  hospital  services 
for  which  payment  could  be  made.  Services 
covered  outside  the  hospital  are  more  limited 
than  those  in  the  hospital.  Following  is  a 
description  of  the  various  services  tor  which 
payment  would  be  made  under  the  bill. 

Room  and  board 

Payments  would  be  made  for  room  and 
bo«utl  in  hospital  and  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity accommodattons.  Generally  speaking, 
acoommodationa  for  which  pajrment  would 
be  made  would  consist  of  rooms  containing 
from  two  to  four  beds.  Covered  accommo- 
dations are  described  by  nvmiber  of  beds, 
rather  than  the  frequently  used  designation 
of  "semlpriTate."  The  dllTerenoes  that 
exist  among  hospitals  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"semlprlvate"  would  create  an  undesirable 
lack  of  uniformity  of  benefits  provided. 

Payments  could  also  be  made  for  more 
expensive  accommodations  where  their  use 
is  medically  Indicated.  Where  private  ac- 
commodations are  furnished  at  the  patient's 
request,  the  payments  that  woud  be  made 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  reasonable 
coht  of  accommodations  containing  two  to 
four  beds.  Room  and  board  would  not.  of 
course,  be  paid  for  where  the  l>eneficlary  Is 
receiving  care  under  a  home  health  plan. 

Nursing  services 

Payments  would  cover  all  hospital  nurs- 
ing costs,  but  not  private  duty  nursing. 
Private  duty  nursing  would  not  be  pmid 
for  since  it  can  be  expected  that  the  nurs- 
ing services  regularly  provided  by  hospitals 
and  sldlled  nursing  facilities  which  would 
participate  In  the  program  would  almost  al- 
ways adequately  meet  the  nursing  needs  of 
their  patients. 

Paymei^tB  for  home  health  services  would 
only  cover  part-time  or  intermittent  nurs- 
ing care  such  as  that  provided  by  visiting 
nurses.  Where  more  or  less  continuing 
skilled  ntirslng  care  is  needed,  an  institu- 
tional setting  Is  more  economical  and  gen- 
erally more   suitable. 

PhyaicUms"  services 
The  cost  of  physicians'  services  would  not 
be  paid  for  under  the  proposal  except  for 


the  serylces  of  hospital  Interns  and  resi- 
dents-ln-trainlng.  and  for  the  professional 
component  of  certain  specified  ancillary 
hospttal  services  described  below  under 
"Other  Health  Services." 

The  bill  wovUd  cover  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices that  hospital  interns  and  residents-ln- 
tralnlng  furnish  but  only  while  they  are 
partlclpanta  In  teaching  programs  that  are 
approved  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
Uon-B  C3ouncil  on  Medical  KducaUon  and 
Hospitals.  This  coverage  of  the  services  of 
Interns  and  residents  is  in  agreement  with 
the  generally  accepted  principle  of  hospiui 
payment  that  third  parties  should  contrib- 
ute a  fair  share  toward  the  hospital  costs — 
in  large  part  consisting  of  educational 
costs — of  interns  and  residents. 

Drugs 

Under  the  bill,  payment  could  be  made  for 
drugs  furnished  to  hospital  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  paUents  for  their  use  while  In- 
patients. The  bill  would  provide  payment 
for  drugs  which  are  approved  by  the  hospi- 
tal's pharmacy  committee  (or  its  equivalent) 
or  which  are  Usted  in  the  "United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,"  "National  Formulary." 
"New  and  Non-Official  Drugs."  or  "Accepted 
Dental  Remedies."  A  hospital's  drugs  must. 
of  course,  meet  the  standards  established  by 
these  formularies  in  order  for  the  hospital  to 
be  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation.  Assurance  of  satisfactory 
control  over  drugs  in  nursing  facilities  is  pro- 
vided through  the  requirement  that  the  nurs- 
ing facility-hospital  afflllatlon  agreement  in- 
clude provision  for  standards  on  use  of  drugs. 

The  drugs  prescribed  for  a  patient  as  part 
of  his  home  health  care  would  not  be  paid 
for  under  the  proposed  program.  The  deci- 
sion to  exclude  the  cost  of  drugs  from  home 
health  service  payments  is  part  of  the  more 
basic  decision  not  to  provide  coverage  of  drug 
and  other  outpatient  therapeutic  costs  un- 
der the  program.  The  coverage  of  drugs  out- 
side the  institutional  setting  would,  of 
course,  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  would  present  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 
lems in  limiting  payment  to  needed  drugs 
and  covering  the  payment  of  a  multitude  of 
small  hills  without  excessively  c\imbersome 
and  expensive  administration. 

Supplies  and  appliances 
Under  the  proposal,  payment  would  be 
made  for  supplies  and  appliances  so  long  as 
they  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  covered 
health  services  a  patient  receives.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  a  wheelchair,  crutches,  or 
prosthetic  appliances  could  be  paid  foi;;  as 
part  of  hospital,  nursing  facility,  or  home 
health  services  but  payments  would  not  be 
nxade  for  the  patient's  use  of  these  items 
upon  discharge  from  the  institution  or  upon 
completion  of  the  home  health  plan.     Extra 
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Items,  supplied  at  the  request  of  the  «.«. 
for  bis  convenience,  such  as  tci^rvK  '^'** 
hospitals,  would  not  be  paid  for       **•  *» 

Medical  social  services 
Payments  would  cover  the  cost  of  th» 
leal  social  services  customarily  funi^S**" 
a  hospital,  as  well  as  such  services  furiirJ" 
in  a  skUled  nursing  facility  or  as  dS^ 
home  health  plan.  Such  services  afteB  2L' 
form  the  Important  funcUon  for  the  si^' 
facilitating  a  return  to  normal  life  ath«r? 
Other  health  services 


Payment  would  be  made  for  the 


'•rtooi 


ancillary  services  customarily  furnished 
a  part  of  hospital  care,  including  v^Jl! 
laboratory  services  and  X-ray  servlces^T" 
use  of  hospital  equipment  and  personaS? 
Among  the  covered  services  would  alsoS 
physical,  occupational,  and  speech  th«»m 
Payment  for  ancillary  services  would  ooS^ 
the  costs  of  services  rendered  by  physicuT 
In  four  specialty  fields— anesth^iol^ 
radiology,  pathology  and  physlatry— w^ 
the  physician  furnishes  his  services  xou, 
Inpatient  as  an  employee  of  the  homibn 
or  where  he  furnishes  them  under  mTJ^ 
rangement  with  the  hospital  which  spaeU^ 
that  payment  to  the  hospital  for  theimt 
Ices  he  performs  discharges  all  llabiUtw  f» 
payment  for  the  services.  Thus,  whet^ 
the  services  of  any  particular  speclailit^ 
covered  would  depend  entirely  upon  th» 
arrangement  between  the  physician  and  the 
hospital.  The  chart  below  lists  the  specMe 
kinds  of  hospital  and  related  care  for  which 
payments  could  be  made  and  those  which 
would  not  be  covered. 

lucitattons  on  patmknt 
The  bill  Includes  a  number  of  Umitationi 
on  the  payment  of  hospital  and  related  bene- 
fits,  primarily  because  of   considerations  « 
cost  and  priorities  of  need. 

The  deductible  provisions  and  the  othtr 
limitations  on  inpatient  hospital  and  skUled 
nursing  home  payments  would  be  sppBed 
on  a  "beneflt  period"  basis.  In  general,  the 
"benefit  period"  would  coincide  with  the 
beneficiary's  episode  of  illness.  Under  the 
proposal,  the  benefit  period  would  begin 
with  the  first  day  in  which  the  patient  re- 
ceives inpatient  hospital  services  for  whiA 
payments  could  be  made  and  would  end 
after  the  close  of  a  90-day  period  dorti^ 
which  he  was  neither  an  inpatient  in  a  hos- 
pital nor  a  skilled  nursing  home:  the  Mdsyi 
need  not  be  consecutive,  but  they  must  fall 
within  a  period  of  not  more  than  180  con- 
secutive days.  This  llmitetlon  is  detlgnsd 
to  provide  a  cutoff  point  in  the  payment  at 
benefits  for  persons  who  are  more  or  itm 
contlnuoiisly  institutionalised  persona  with- 
out, however,  denying  payment  for  pencu 
who  suffer  repeated  episodes  of  serious  ill- 
ness. 


Health  services  and  supplies  that  could  be  paid  for  under  the  Hospital  Innurance  Act  of  1963 


Room  and  board 

Oeneral  duty  mirslng  services 
Physicians'  services- 


Physical,  occupational,  and  speech 

therapy. 
Medkal  social 
Drugs 


Other  aeivlets  and  aiippUea  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  the  patient. 


Inpatient  hospital  benefits 


SlvillcJ  ntirsinc  fiu  illty 
benefits 


Outpalicnf  liospital  fliapiiostir 
benefits 


Home  health  a^ciu  >  Ix-neflU 


Coverafte  limited  to  bed  and  board  in  a  2-4  bedroom  or  in  more      Not  applicnijie 

expensive  acconxmodatlons  where  mcdicallv  requirM. 
Covered  (benefits  woald  not  cover  private  duty  nursing) '         do 


Not  covered  except  where  furnished  by  an  intern  or  residant  In  trainini;  in  the  roureeof  an  AMA- 
approved  teaching  program,  or  where  the  services  are  in  tiie  field  of  pathoioRy,  radiology, 
anertbesiolory,  and  physical  medicine  and  are  rendered  through  the  hospital.  Services  fur- 
nished in  a  nnrsinc  facility  by  tntems  and  residents  in  tr&tnlng  under  an  AM.\-approvcd 
teaching  program  of  tlie  ho^tal  with  which  the  nursing  fatUit y  is  amiJated  would  i>e  covennl 

Covered [Not  api.lical)le, 

do 

do. 


Covered  if  tlie  hospital  cus- 
tomarily famishes  them  to 
its  patients. 


Covered  If  jrenerally  pravMed 
by  skilled  nursing  f:i(1Uti«\s. 


do _ 

Not  a{)pllcable  (eTC«>iit  as 
needed  for  dlaifnoelic study). 

Coverwd  if  customarily  fur- 
rUshed  by  the  hospital  to 
outpatients  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  diagnostic  study. 


Not  covered. 

Coverage  liniitoil  to  part-time  or  inter- 
mittent nursing  care. 

Not  covered  exwpt  wliere  fundshed  br 
an  inttrn  or  resident  In  th*  eourv  W 
an  ANf  A-oj)proved  liospital  teachiiif 
program. 

Coven'd. 

Do. 
Not  covered. 

Mp<lical  supplies  (otl)er  than  droP' 
and  tiie  ase  of  applianre^  are  covwwl. 
Also,  to  the  extent  permitted  bv  m- 
nlations,  part-time  or  intennktcat 
aervloes  of  a  home  health  aid  wonld 
be  covered. 
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Duration  of  benefits 

fbe  max'""""*  nvunl>er  of  days  of  inpatient 
Kg0ttal  care  for  which  payment  could  be 
g^gOe  during  a  beneflt  period  would  be  46,  90, 
gt  180  days,  depending  on  the  combination  of 
duration  and  deductible  selected  by  the  bene- 
Q^gj^ry.  Since  some  patients  need  extended 
i^llled  nursing  care  after  hospitalization,  a 
pfTimmn  of  180  days  of  skilled  nursing  care 
U  provided  for  each  beneflt  period. 

Under  the  proposal,  as  many  as  240  home 
health  visits  could  be  paid  for  in  a  calendar 
— ^.  The  limitation  placed  on  the  payment 
ofbotne  health  benefits  is  written  in  terms 
(rf  "visits"  rather  than  "days."  Unlike  the 
Uutltutional  patient,  people  receiving  home 
U^tb  services  do  not  receive  health  care  on 
(  fuH-time  basis.  Home  health  services  In- 
folve  periodic  visits  to  the  patient's  home  by 
(berapists,  nurses,  and  other  professional  per- 
(onnel.  The  amount  of  home  health  service 
vtilcb  is  covered  would  l>e  unaffected  by 
vttetber  a  variety  of  services  is  oflTered  on 
the  same  day  or  different  days. 

Deductible  provisions 

Beneflclsa-ies  who  prefer  first-dollar  cover- 
ts could  obtain  such  coverage  by  electing 
the  45-day  qptlon  with  no  deductible.  Those 
vbo  would  rather  have  protection  against 
the  costs  of  more  extended  stays  and  oould 
tTOdget  for  a  modest  deductible  could  choose 
the  90-day  option  or  the  180-day  option, 
under  the  90-day  option  the  deductible 
unount  would  be  $10  a  day  for  up  to  9  days 
(vlth  s  minimum  of  $30) ;  under  the  180-day 
option  the  deductible  amount  would  be  the 
tT«rage  daily  cost  of  2|>^  days  of  hospital  care. 

A  deductible  amount  of  930  is  also  applied 
»galn8t  payments  for  diagnostic  services  fur- 
nished within  a  30-day  period  primarily  to 
raduoe  costs  and  to  avoid  processing  a  large 
folume  of  small  claims.  Thus  the  {M-ogram 
provides  protection  against  the  cost  of  the 
Bore  exjjenslve  procedures — not  only  the 
ilngle  expensive  test  but  the  series  of  tests 
is  which  costs  add  up  to  large  amounts. 

coifsmoNs  roR  PASTiciPATioif  or  PHoviDcas  or 

HEALTH    SEXVICES 

One  of  the  keys  to  determining  the  nature 
of  the  health  services  which  would  be  paid 
for  under  the  proposal  is  the  type  of  insti- 
tution which  may  participate  in  the  program. 
Ttkerefore,  the  question  as  to  what,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  program,  is  a  hospi- 
tal, a  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  a  home 
health  agency  Is  of  considerable  significance. 
There  are  no  universally  accepted  definitions 
of  the  various  health  facilities.  The  type 
oi  institution  providing  health  services  on 
which  there  is  closest  agreement  on  defini- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  hospital.  The  defini- 
tion of  a  health  institution  includes  within 
it  elements  related  to  the  quality  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  services  which  the  institution 
provides.  For  example,  one  of  the  condl- 
tltms  an  institution  must  meet  to  satisfy 
the  American  Hospital  Association  require- 
ments for  listing  as  a  hospital — the  same 
ooDdltlon  which  would  have  to  be  met  before 
aa  institution  could  participate  under  the 
program — is  provision  of  a4-hour  nursing 
service  rendered  or  supervised  by  registered 
professional  nurses.  This  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics that  differentiates  a  hospital  from 
other  Institutions;  In  addition,  of  course,  an 
institution  which  does  not  meet  this  condi- 
tion cannot  offer  adequate  services  as  a  hos- 
pital. 

The  bill  therefore  spells  out  the  conditions 
that  an  Institution  must  meet  in  order  to 
participate  In  the  program.  These  condi- 
tions offer  some  assurance  that  participat- 
ing institutions  have  the  facilities  necessary 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  care.  Also, 
the  Inclusion  of  these  conditions  is  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  designed  to  prevent  the 
program  from  having  the  effect  of  undercut- 
ting the  efforts   of  the  various   professional 


accrediting  organizations  sponsored  by  the 
medical  and  hospital  associations.  Blue  Cross 
plans,  and  State  agencies  to  improve  the 
quality  of  care  in  hosplUU  and  niusing 
homes.  To  provide  payments  to  Institutions 
for  services  of  qviallty  lower  than  are  now 
generally  acceptable  might  provide  an  In- 
centive to  create  low-quality  institutions  as 
well  as  an  inducement  for  existing  facilities 
to  strive  less  hard  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  other  programs. 

Specific  conditions  for  participation   of 
hospitals 

An  Institution,  to  meet  the  definition  of  a 
hospital,  must  (a)  l>e  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  serv- 
ices or  rehabilitation  services,  (b)  maintain 
clinical  records,  (c)  have  bylaws  in  effect 
for  its  medical  staff,  (d)  provide  24-hour 
nursing  service  rendered  or  supervised  by 
registered  professional  nurses,  (e)  have  in 
effect  a  hospital  utilization  review  plan,  and 
(f)  be  licensed  or  approved  under  the  ap- 
plicable local  law.  In  addition,  the  institu- 
tion must  meet  certain  health  and  safety 
requirements  to  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  specified  conditions  provide  a  basic 
definition  of  a  hospital  and  embody  mini- 
mum requirements  of  safety,  sanitation,  and 
quality.  As  such,  they  are  fully  In  accord 
with  the  established  principles  and  objec- 
tives of  professional  hospital  organizations. 
The  requirement  that  there  be  bylaws  In 
effect  for  the  hospital's  medical  staff — in- 
cluded at  the  specific  suggestion  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation— is  intended  to  asstire  that  the 
hospital's  staff  of  physicians  would  be  orga- 
nized in  the  professionally  acceptable  man- 
ner ctiaracteristic  of  most  ho^ltals.  Such  a 
requirement  would  encourage  the  fullest 
contribution  by  medical  staff  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hospital  and  to  the  quality  of 
medical  services  furnished  by  the  individual 
staff  members. 

Under  the  bill,  hospitals  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals would  be  conclusively  presumed  to 
meet  all  the  statutory  conditions  for  partici- 
pation, save  that  for  utilization  review. 
However,  In  the  event  the  Joint  Commission 
adopts  a  requirement  for  utilization  review 
accredited  hospitals  could  be  presunied  to 
meet  all  the  statutory  conditions.  Linking 
the  conditions  for  participation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Joint  Conunlsslon  provides 
assurance  that  only  professionally  estab- 
lished conditions  would  have  to  be  met  by 
providers  of  health  services  which  seek  to 
participate  In  the  program. 

Health  and  safety  standards 
Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  conditions  in  addition 
to  those  specifically  Usted  (only,  however, 
in  the  case  of  hospitals,  to  the  extent  that 
these  conditions  have  been  Incorporated  Into 
the  requirements  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals)  where  such 
additional  conditions  are  found  to  be  neces- 
sary In  the  interest  of  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  beneficiaries.  This  authority  Is  pro- 
posed because  it  would  be  Inappropriate  and 
unnecessary  to  include  In  a  Federal  law  all  of 
the  precautions  against  fire  hazards,  conta- 
gion, etc..  which  should  be  required  of  insti- 
tutions to  make  them  safe.  Payment  for 
services  in  institutions  where  there  are  fire 
and  health  hazards  could  seriously  under- 
mine the  efforts  of  State  health  departments 
and  professional  groups  to  eliminate  danger- 
ous   conditions   in    health   care    Institutions. 

States  could  require  higher  standards 

The  national  minimiun  conditions  for  par- 
ticipation by  providers  of  health  services 
could  vary  for  different  areas  and  classes  of 
institutions.    If  a  State  decided   for  example. 


Uiat  all  nursing  facilities  within  Ita  Jtariadie- 
tion  should  satisfy  higher  requireaoenta  ttt^t^ 
are  stipulated  for  use  generally  In  mil  Statas 
and  requested  that  certain  specified  higher 
requiremenU  be  applied  with  reepect  to  In- 
stitutions within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HKW  would  have  the  autlkorlty  to 
apply  these  State  rules  in  the  PedenU  pro- 
gram. Thus  the  federal  program  oould  sup- 
port the  States  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
conditions  in  instltutiotvs.  In  no  event, 
however,  could  the  conditions  for  participa- 
tion of  hospitals  go  beyond  those  required 
for  accreditation  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

The  States  would  have  the  function  of  ap- 
plying the  requirements  for  participation  In 
the  Federal  program  to  the  insUtutlons  with- 
in their  Jurisdictions.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
States  would  have  the  opportunity  to  coordi- 
nate their  current  efforts  in  apfvaising  the 
quality  of  institutions  with  functions  which 
would  l>e  performed  under  the  proposal. 

The  conditions  for  participation  were 
framed  so  that  medically  supervised  rehabili- 
tation facilities  could  qualify  either  as  hos- 
pitals or  nursing  facilities.  Some  rehabili- 
tation facilities  are  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes  hospitals  and  in  fact  some  are  li- 
censed as  hospitals.  Others  are  more  like 
skilled  nursing  facilities  than  hospitals  In  the 
extent  of  their  medical  supervision,  stalling, 
and  scope  of  service.  An  Institution  of  either 
type,  which  conducts  a  program  of  rehabili- 
tating disabled  people,  could  participate  in 
the  program  by  meeting  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  the  bill  for  a  hospital  or  a  nursing 
facility. 

Mental  and  tuberculosis  hospitals  excluded 
Under  the  bill,  institutions  providing  care 
primarily  for  mental  or  tuberculosis  patients 
are  excluded  from  participation.  The  main 
reason  for  this  exclusion  is  that  most  of  these 
hospitals  are  public  InstltutioDS  and  are  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  Nor  did  it  seem 
reasonable  to  cover  private  but  not  public 
institutions.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
the  care  provided  by  general  hosi^tals  to  per- 
sons afflicted  with  mental  disease  or  tuber- 
culosis would  t>e  included.  It  a  patient  in 
a  mental  or  tubercvilosis  institution  were  to 
go  to  a  general  hospital  to  receive  care,  the 
care  would  be  paid  for  under  the  program. 

Requirement    for    review    of    utilization    of 
services 

The  hospital  utilization  review  plan  re- 
quired for  participation  in  the  program  must 
provide  for  a  review  of  admissions,  length 
of  stays,  and  the  medical  necessity  for  aerr- 
icee  provided  as  well  as  the  eflicient  uae  of 
services  and  facilities.  Such  a  review  of  each 
admission  of  a  beneficiary  must  be  made 
within  1  week  following  the  aist  day  of  each. 
period  of  contintK>us  hospitalization,  and 
subsequently  at  such  intervals  as  may  be 
specified  in  regtilations.  In  the  event  of  an 
unfavorable  finding  the  review  group  must 
notify  the  attending  physician  of  Its  findings 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  consultation 
between  the  committee  and  the  physician. 
The  utilization  review  plan  of  a  hospital 
would  also  be  extended  to  Include  review  of 
admissions  and  length  of  stays  In  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  which  is  affiliated  or  under 
common  control  with  the  hospital. 

These  provisions  with  respect  to  utiliza- 
tion review  mechanisms  follow  the  kind  of 
recommendations  for  utilization  review  that 
have  been  made  by  private  study  groups. 
State  medical  societies,  and  State  agencies. 
The  utilization  review  requirement  in  the 
bill  provides  that  not  only  would  hospital 
staff  reviews  meet  the  requirement  but  other 
physician  review  arrangements  outside  the 
hospital  would  be  acceptable  for  purposes  of 
the  program  as  well.  Furthermore,  if  and 
when  the  Joint  Commission  includes  a  uti- 
lization review  requirement  for  accreditation. 
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aeeredltatlon  by  the  Joint  Ckjimnlaslon  could 
be  aeoepted  by  the  Secretary  as  aufflclent 
evidence  that  the  provider  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

Conditions  for  participation  o]  nursing 
facilitiea 
To  meet  the  definition  of  a  "skilled  nurs- 
ing faculty"  an   Institution    (or  a  distinct 
part  of  an  institution)  must.  In  addition  to 
being  affiliated  or  under  common  control  with 
a  participating  hospital,  (a)   prlmarUy  pro- 
vide skilled  nursing  care  for  patients  requir- 
ing  planned    medical    or    nursing    care,    or 
rehabilitation  services,  (b)  have  medical  poli- 
cies established  by  a  professional  group  (In- 
cluding one  or  more  physicians  and  one  or 
more  registered  professional  nurses)   with  a 
requirement  that  each  patient  be  under  a 
physician's  care,  (c)    be  under  a  physician's 
or  registered  nurse's  supervision,  (d)    main- 
tain   clinical    records,    (e)    provide    24-hour 
nursing  services  rendered  or  supervised  by  a 
registered  professional  niirse,  (f )  operate  un- 
der the  utilization  review  plan  of  the  hospi- 
tal with  which  it   is  affiliated,  and    (g)    be 
licensed  or  otherwise  be  approved  as  required 
under  applicable  local  law.     Nursing  facili- 
ties must  also  meet  such  conditions  essen- 
tial to  health  and  safety  as  may  be  found 
necessary.      Some   Institutions    operating   as 
nursing  facilities  are  not  engaged  primarily 
in  the  furnishing  of  skilled  nursing  care  for 
patients    who   require   planned   medical    or 
nursing  care   but  rather  furnish   primarily 
personal  care.    However,  if  a  nursing  or  in- 
firmary section  were  a  distinct  part  of  such 
a  facility  and  were  primarily  engaged  in  pro- 
viding skilled  nvu^ing  care,  and  met  the  other 
conditions  for  participation,  this  section  of 
the  faculty  would   be   treated   as  a  skUled 
nursing  faculty.     Many  hospitals,  too.  have 
long-term  care  wings  which  could  participate 
as  nursing  faculties. 

As  In  the  case  of  hospitals,  these  conditions 
describe  the  essential  elements  necessary  for 
an  Institutional  setting  in  which  adequate 
sklUed  nursing  services  are  provided.  Gen- 
erally, institutions  which  provide  skilled 
nursing  services  to  patients  who  require  con- 
tinuing planned  nursing  care  would  be  able 
to  meet  these  conditions.  While  many  exist- 
ing nm^ing  faculties  could  not  meet  these 
conditions  because  they  generally  pn-ovide 
exclxislvely  or  prlmarUy,  domiciliary  or  cus- 
todial care  and  not  skiUed  nxirsing  care,  the 
proposal  would  encourage  such  facilities  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  qualify. 

Hospital-affiliation  requirement 
The  requirement  of  hospital  affiliation- 
intended  to  provide  aasiirance  that  payment 
would  be  made,  only  to  sklUed  nursing  facul- 
ties having  adequate  medical  supervision— 
wUl  serve  to  fncourage  faculties  to  enter  into 
arrangements  which  many  experts  in  health 
care  believe  wiu  have  (and  where  attempted 
have  had)  success  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  services.    A  facility  would  be  deemed 
to  be  affiliated  with  a  hospital  if.  by  reason 
of  a  written  agreement,   (a)   the  faculty  op- 
erates under  standards,  with  respect  to  Ite 
skilled  nursing  services,  clinical  records  and 
use  of  drugs,  which  are  Jointly  established 
by   the  hospital   and    the   faciUty,    (b)    ar- 
rangements exist  for  timely  transfer  of  pa- 
tients, and  (c)   the  hospital's  utilization  re- 
view plan  applies  in  all  respects  to  the  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  f aclUty. 

Conditions  for  participation  of  home  health 
agencies 
To  meet  the  definition  of  a  home  health 
agency  an  organization  must  (a)  be  a  pubUc 
agency  or  a  nonprofit  organization  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation  under  section  501  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (b)  be 
prlmarUy  engaged  in  providing  sklUed  nurs- 
ing or  other  therapeutic  services,  (c)  have 
^^^.P°,"!.\'^  established  by  a  professional 
group  (including  one  or  more  physicians  and 
one  or  more  registered  professional  nurses) 


(d)  maintain  clinical  reoords,  and  (e)  be 
licensed  or  approved  under  applicable  local 
law.  As  In  the  case  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  home  health  agencies  would  also  have 
to  meet  further  conditions  to  the  extent  they 
are  found  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patients. 

Home  health  services  covered 
The  conditions  for  participation  of  home 
health  agencies  are  designed  primarily  to 
provide  assurance  that  agencies  participating 
in  the  program  are  basicaUy  suppliers  of 
health  services.  The  bill  would  cover  visiting 
nurse  organizations  as  weU  as  agencies  spe- 
cifically estebllshed  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  organized  home  health  services.  The  pro- 
vision of  services  under  such  agencies  U  now 
only  in  the  initial  stage  of  development. 
■The  services  covered  are  based  on  the  prac- 
tices of  the  agencies  now  in  existence  which 
furnished  a  broad  range  of  organized  home 
health  services  which  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  continued  hospital  care  These 
agencies,  while  few  and  generally  of  recent 
origin,  have  established  excellent  records  of 
operation  so  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect new  providers  of  services  to  adopt  the 
pattern  of  organization  found  successful  thus 
fM-.  These  home  health  service  agencies 
offer  primarily  visiting  nurse  services  but 
many  offer  other  therapeutic  services. 

PATMENT     TO     PROVIDERS 

Under  the  bill,  the  provision  fo^  paying 
for  covered  services  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Hospital  Association- 
»*  ,^  w  P*y™«nt»  ^  providers  of  service 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  services  furnished.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  develop  a  method  or 
methods  of  determining  costs  and  to  provide 
^^Lf-*^*°*..°''  *  P*""  *''*'»•  ?««•  u«lt,  per 
^tSI^Vk'  "i"""  *'"'^'  ^  '"^^t  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances.  The  principles  for 
reimbursing  hosltals  developed  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  provide  a  basis 
for  determining  how  costs  should  be  com- 
puted. However,  since  the  elements  of  cost 
are.  to  some  extent,  different  for  different 
types  of  providers  of  health  services— for  ex- 
ample, hospitals  as  contrasted  to  sklUed 
^"Ifv,^  'acuitles-a  number  of  alternative 
methods  of  computing  costs  are  permitted  so 
that  variations  In  practices  may  be  taken  Into 
account.    In  computing  reimbursement  on  a 

hi''^f)f^^*  ''°*'"  ^"'^'  *^«  program  would 
be  following  practices  with  respect  to  rea- 

f^KH  i'^i*^*  reimbursement  already  well  es- 
nt^  !l  ^!?w  ^'^'^ePt*^  by  hospitals  In  their 
dealings  with  other  Federal  and  Stete  pro- 
grams and  with  Blue  Cross. 

EXCLUSION    OP    FEDERAL    HOSPITALS 

No  payment  would  be  made  to  a  Federal 
hosp  tal.  except  for  emergency  services  un- 
less it  Is  providing  services  to  the  public 
generally  as  a  community  hospiui— a  rare 
situation,  but  the  exclusion  of  such  institu- 

ii°"/», '^'?''^'*,.*'®  ^  hardship  to  beneficiaries 
in  the  localities  Involved.  Also,  payment 
would  not  be  made  to  any  provider  for  serv- 
ices it  is  obligated  to  render  at  public  ex- 
pense under  Federal  law  or  contract  The 
purpose  of  this  exclusion  is  to  assure  that 
Federal  hospitals  would  not  be  used  to  fur- 
nish care  under  the  program  as  well  as  to 
avoid  payment  for  services  which  are  fur- 
nished under  other  Government  programs  to 
veterans,  military  personnel,  etc.  Further- 
more this  exclusion  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  future  need  for  Federal  hospitals 
for  veterans  and  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  voluntary  hospitals  for  their  care. 

EMERGENCT     SERVICES 

Payment  could  be  made  to  nonparticlpat- 
ing  hospitals  for  emergency  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services— or  emergency  outpatient  diag- 
nostic servlce-lf  the  hospital  agrees  not  to 
make  any  charges  to  the  beneficiary  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  emergency  services  for  vki  v 
payment  is  provided.  The  propowi  dnZ.^* 
cover  use  of  the  emergency  ward  for  J^ 
patle;it  purposes  except  where  the  dlan,,^ 
service  provision,  subject  to  the  $20  di^ 
tlble,  applies.  ^  ''*'*!- 

AGREEMENTS    BT    PROVIDERS 

Any  eligible  provider  may  particloat*  •- 
the  proposed  program  if  it  files  an  a«CmJ? 
not  to  charge  any  beneficiary  tofooZ^ 
services  and  to  make  adequate  provision  f 
refund  of  erroneous  charges.  Of  couii. 
provider  could  bill  a  beneficiary  f»  Jv! 
amount  of  the  deductiole,  and  for  the  iJT 
tlon  of  the  charge  for  expensive  accoraSL" 
datlons  or  services  supplied  at  the  paS". 
request  and  not  paid  for  under  the  propcii 

An  agreement  may  be  terminated  bv  eittZ 
the  provider  of  service  or  the  SecretarT!! 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  The  LT 
retary  may  terminate  an  agreement  onlV^ 
the  provider  (a)  does  not  comply  with  oT 
provisions  of  law  or  the  agreement,  (bl  u^ 
longer  eligible  to  participate,  or  (c)  fJu 
to  provide  data  to  determine  benefit  ellaihii 
Ity  or  costs  of  services  or  refuses  accwg  t,^ 
financial  records   for  verification  of  bllli 

ADMINISTRA'nON 

As  in  the  case  of  other  benefits  under  th« 
social  security  system,  overall  responsibmt, 
for  administration  of  the  hospital  and  «1 
lated  benefits  would  rest  with  the  Secretsn 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  simiS 
responsibility  for  railroad  retirement  annul 
^nts  rests  with  the  Railroad  Retlremeni 
Board.  Agreements  by  hospitals  and  oth» 
providers  with  the  Secretary  would  be  ma^ 
on  behalf  of  both  the  Secretary  and  th. 
Board . 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Advisory  Council  to  advise  the  Secretarr 
on  administrative  policy  matters.  The  Ad 
vlsory  CouncU,  appointed  by  the  Secretm" 
would  consist  of  a  chairman  and  13  memben 
who  are  not  otherwise  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government.  To  assure  represenutlon 
of  the  health  professions,  four  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  CouncU  would  be  per 
sons  outstanding  In  hospital  or  other  heaKh 
activities. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  required  to 
consult  with  appropriate  State  agencies  lu- 
tlonal  and  State  associations  of  providen 
of  services,  and  recognized  national  accredit- 
ing  bodies.  These  efforts  would  be  especially 
oriented  to  the  development  of  policies  op- 
erational procedures  and  administrative  u- 
rangements  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  all 
parties  Interested  in  the  program.  This  con- 
sultation at  the  local  and  national  level 
would  also  provide  additional  assurance  that 
varying  conditions  of  local  and  national 
significance  are  taken  into  account. 

ROLE    OF   THE    STATES 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  u*e  State  agencies  to  perform  certain 
administrative  functions.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  would  exercise  this  authority 
fully,  and  It  is  believed  that  all  States  would 
be  willing  and  able  to  assume  these  respon- 
sibilities.    State  agencies  would  be  used  in 

(a)  determining  whether  and  certifying  to 
the  Secretary  that  a  provider  meeU  condl- 
tlons  for  participation  in  the  program-  end 

(b)  rendering  consultative  services  to  pro- 
V  ders  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  con- 
ditons  for  participation,  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  necessary  fiscal  records  and  in 
providing  information  necessary  to  derive 
operating  costs  so  as  to  determine  amounts 
to  be  paid  for  the  provider's  services. 

State  agencies  would  be  reimbursed  for 
the  costs  of  activities  they  perform  In  the 
program.  As  in  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  State  agencies  in  the  social  secu- 
rity disability  program,  reimbursement  to 
State  agencies  for  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits activities  would  meet  the  agency's  re- 
lated   costs    Of    administrative    overhead   ai 
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jj  ^  of  staff.  In  recognition  of  the  need 
!^  ooordlnation  of  the  varloua  programs 
atbB  States  that  have  to  do  with  payment 
M'  health  care,  quality  of  care,  and  the 
^ftilbuUon  of  health  services  and  faclllUes. 
^^FMeral  Government  would  pay  a  fair 
^^rt  of  the  State  aigency's  costs  attributable 
to  planning  and  other  efforts  directed  toward 
4j^  coordination  of  the  agency's  activities 
ttuder  the  proposed  program. 

yfhAt  !■  contemplated  In  administration 
£rf  the  insurance  program  is  a  Federal-State 
MjAtioDshlp  under  which  each  governmental 
entity  performs  those  functions  for  which  it 
{1  best  equipped  and  most  appropriately 
nilted.  State  governments  license  health  fa- 
cilities and  State  public  health  authorities 
nneraUy  Inspect  these  facilities  to  deter - 
Qilne  whether  they  are  conforming  with  the 
fMuirements  of  the  State  licensure  law.  In 
addition.  State  programs  purchase  care  from 
providers  of  health  services.  On  the  basis  of 
experience  and  function,  State  agencies 
irould  assist  the  Federal  Oovenunent  In  de- 
termining which  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices conform  to  prescribed  conditions  for 
participation.  Furthermore,  where  an  insti- 
tution or  organization  that  has  not  yet 
qualified  needs  consultative  services  in  or- 
der to  determine  what  steps  may  be  appro- 
priately taken  to  permit  qualification,  such 
consultative  services  would  be  furnished  by 
the  State  health  or  other  appropriate  State 
agency-  Other  types  of  consultative  serv- 
lx:«8  closely  related  to  conditions  of  the  hos- 
pital benefits  program  or  slmUarly  related 
to  State  programs  and  requirements  should 
loglcaUy  be  provided  for  or  coordinated  in 
the  State  agency.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
iltuatlons  where  a  State  Is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  perform  some  or  all  of  these  certifi- 
cations and  consultative  services  In  any 
juch  situation,  the  Secretary  will  have  to 
make  other  provisions  to  carry  on  these 
activities. 

ROLE    OP    PRIVATE    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  bill  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
considerable  participation  by  private  organi- 
uUons  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Groups  of  providers,  or  associations 
of  providers  on  behalf  of  their  members, 
would  be  permitted  to  designate  a  private 
organization  to  act  as  an  Intermediary  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  designated  organization  would 
determine  the  amounts  of  payments  due 
upon  presentation  of  provider  bills  and  make 
(uch  pajrments.  In  addition,  such  organiza- 
tions could  be  authorized,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  considers  it  advantageous,  to  per- 
form other  related  functions  such  as  audit- 
ing provider  records  and  assisting  in  the  ap- 
plication of  utilization  safeguards.  Such 
activities  are  likely  to  prove  advantageous 
where  private  organizations  have  developed 
experience  and  skill  In  these  activities.  The 
Government  would  provide  advances  of 
funds  to  such  organizations  for  purposes  of 
benefit  payments  and  as  a  working  fund  for 
administrative  expenses,  subject  to  account 
and  settlement  on  a  cost-incurred  basis. 

The  principle  advantage  hospitals  and 
other  providers  of  services  would  find  in  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  would  be  that  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram would  be  applied  by  the  same  private 
organizations  which  administer  the  existing 
health  Insurance  programs  from  which  pro- 
viders now  receive  payments.  The  partici- 
pation of  Blue  Cross  plans  and  similar  third- 
party  organizations  would  have  advantages 
that  go  beyond  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  experience  In  dealing  with  various 
types  of  providers  of  services.  Such  private 
organizations,  serving  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  providers, 
would  reduce  the  concern  expressed  by  some 
people  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  might 
try  to  interfere  in  hoepltal  affairs. 


OPTIOK    TO   rKDIVIDtJAL    TO    OBTAIW    PSIVATB 
INSXTRAirCS 

A  guiding  principle  in  the  formulation  of 
the  program  is  the  desirabiUty  of  encourag- 
ing private  insurance  to  play  the  same  com- 
plementary role  to  hoepltal  Insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security  that  it  has  played 
under  the  retirement,  death,  and  dUabiUty 
benefit  provisions  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. It  was  in  part  because  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  decision  was  made  to  provide 
a  program  oriented  toward  meeting  only  the 
major  costs  of  hospitalization.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  with  social  security  providing 
basic  protection  of  this  form  beneficiaries 
would  obtain  additional  private  supplemen- 
tary protection  and  private  carriers  would 
seek  to  provide  such  protection.  While  the 
hoepltal  Insurance  protection  that  would  be 
provided  by  social  security  would  be  signifi- 
cant and  substantial,  it  would  not  cover  all 
of  the  health  costs  that  are  capable  of  being 
Insured  against. 

Under  the  bill,  therefore,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  consult  w^lth  and  fur- 
nish assistance  to  providers  of  services,  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers,  State  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  private  and  public  organi- 
zations in  order  to  encourage  and  help  them 
to  develop  and  make  generally  available  to 
the  aged  supplementary  private  Insurance 
protection. 

FINANCING 

To  pay  for  the  proposed  hoepltal  insurance 
benefits  for  persons  under  the  social  security 
system,  the  social  security  contribution  rate 
would  be  increased  by  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent each  for  employees  and  employers  and 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  for  the  self-em- 
ployed: the  amount  of  earnings  subject  to 
contributions  would  be  increased  from  $4,800 
to  $5,200  a  year.  The  additional  Income  to 
the  program  would  be  allocated  for  hospital 
Insurance,  except  for  that  part  of  the  Income 
from  the  increased  earnings  base  which 
would  be  aUocated  to  pay  for  higher  old-age, 
survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  insurance  monthly 
benefits  for  i>er8ons  earning  over  $4300  a 
year.  The  amount  of  a  social  security  ben- 
efit is  based  on  the  worker's  average  earnings 
covered  under  the  program.  With  an  in- 
crease in  the  covered  earnings  to  $5,200.  a 
worker's  maximum  monthly  cash  benefit 
would  ultimately  rise  to  $134  instead  of 
$127  and  the  maximum  famUy  benefit  to  $268 
Instead  of  $254  as  under  present  law. 

The  following  examples  lUustrate  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  contributions: 
A  worker  earning  $2,400  a  year  would  pay  an 
additional  $6  a  year  and  a  worker  earning 
$4,800  an  additional  $12  a  year.  A  worker 
earning  $5,200  or  more  would  pay  an  addi- 
tional $27.60  a  year,  of  which  $17.68  would 
go  for  hospital  Insurance. 

A  corresponding  increase  would  be  made 
in  the  contribution  rates  under  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Act  to  pay  for  the  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  for  persons  covered  under 
that  act.  The  cost  of  the  benefits  for  per- 
sons not  insured  under  the  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  systems  would  be 
borne  by  general  revenue  of  the  Treasury. 

Separate  trust  fund 

Under  the  proposal  there  would  be  a  sepwi- 
rate  trust  fund  for  the  hospital  insurance 
program.  In  addition  to  the  present  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  the 
disability  Insurance  trust  fund.  Under  the 
proposed  law,  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
could  be  paid  only  from  the  hospital  insur- 
ance trust  fund.  Just  as  under  present  law 
disability  Insurance  benefits  can  be  paid 
only  from  the  disabUlty  Insurance  trust 
funds. 

The  income  to  the  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  is  estimated  actuariaUy  to  meet  the 
costs  Into  the  Indefinite  future.  Estimated 
contribution  income  to  the  new  trtist  fund 
for  1965  would  total  $14  billion  and  esti- 


mated expenses  $1  blUion.  Paymenta 
act  behalf  ot  persona  who  are  not  ellgibto  tor 
social  security  or  railroad  retlranent  Imo*- 
fits  would  not  be  made  from  the  trust  fund 
but  directly  from  general  revenue  of  the 
Treasiu-y. 
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The  increases  In  social  security  oontrftra- 
tlon  rates  and  in  the  amount  at  anntml  e«ra- 
Ings  subjeot  to  eontrlbutioos  would  taloe 
effect  on  January  1.  1966.  Benefits  wooM  be 
payable  for  covered  hoepltal  and  related 
health  services  furnished  after  that  date.  eB- 
cept  for  skilled  nursing  faculty  serylce*.  for 
which  the  effective  date  would  be  July  1, 
1965 

CONCLUSION 

Very  properly  there  has  been  considerable 
Interest  in  the  effect  that  a  social  sectuity 
hospital  insurance  program  would  have  on 
the  quality  ot  medical  care.  A  niimbar  of 
our  Nation's  leading  physicians  and  educa- 
tors beUeve  that,  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  medical  care,  the  pro- 
posed program  would  lead  to  medical  care 
of  higher  quality. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Physicians 
Committee  for  Health  Care  for  the  Aged 
Through  Social  Security,  these  doctors  made 
the  following  points: 

First,  a  health  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  financed  and  administered  through 
social  security  would  greatly  assist  the  aged 
to  get  better  health  care.  The  fear  that  a 
large  hospital  expense  may  be  in  the  offing 
undoubtedly  deters  many  older  people  from 
seeking  needed  care.  Also,  the  patient's 
finances  would  be  less  a  consideration  in  the 
physician's  decision  to  advise  hospitalisation, 
post-hospital  convalescence  in  a  akUled 
nursing  faculty,  home  health  so^ices,  or  an 
expensive  diagnostic  series.  By  removing 
some  of  the  economic  deterrents  to  obtaining 
appropriate  care,  the  measure  would  pro- 
mote  earlier   utUizatlon  of   health   services. 

Second,  the  measure  would  be  an  incentive 
to  improvement  in  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided by  nursing  homes.  About  40  percent 
of  nursing  home  beds  have  been  classified  by 
States  as  unacceptable  on  the  basis  of  fire 
and  health  hazards.  Many  other  nursing 
homes  provide  Inadequate  nursing  care. 
With  participation  in  the  proposed  healtti 
insurance  program  open  only  to  skUled 
nursing  faculties  with  a  hospital  affiliation, 
those  participating  woiUd  serve  as  much- 
needed  models  for  the  Improvement  (tf  other 
nursing  homes. 

Third,  the  principle  of  free  choice  of  insti- 
tution would  be  made  more  meaningful,  and 
continuous  supervision  of  patient  care  by 
private  physicians  WotUd  be  f aclUtated.  The 
county  hospital  for  Indigents,  with  choice 
limited  to  county  physicians,  would  no 
longer  be  the  fate  of  many  elderly  people. 

Finally,  by  paying  for  the  fxUl,  reasonable 
cost  of  the  covered  hospital  services  the 
elderly  receive,  the  proposed  program  would 
put  hospitals  on  a  much  more  solid  financial 
footing  and  make  improvements  possible  that 
the  hospitals  now  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  before  saying  any- 
thing else,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  worked  with  many  Senators  and 
many  Members  of  the  House,  but  never 
with  greater  harmony,  friendship, 
wannth,  and  understanding  than  I  have 
with  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  In  the  matter  of  medicare 
for  the  aged. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  put  in  its  bill.  I  am 
pleased   to   know   that  the   Senator   is 
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handling  the  matter  again.  I  am  not 
happy  about  the  fact  that  we  coiild  not 
Join  in  the  administration's  pror>osal, 
and  had  to  put  in  our  own  bill. 

I  see  no  closed  minds  in  this  matter. 
I  believe  the  difference  on  the  option 
question  is  resolvable.  I  will  certainly, 
as  I  did  before;  lend  myself  to  any  means 
to  resolve  it,  because  I  think  this  measure 
is  going  to  need  every  vote  it  can  get.  I 
deeply  believe  the  margin  may  again  be 
smaU,  this  time  on  our  side,  and  there- 
fore it  is  important  to  arrive  at  the 
agreed-on  bill  in  the  interest  of  the 
measure  itself. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that,  having  now  established 
our  position,  there  is  a  medical  task  force 
which  is  working  on  this  subject.  It  has 
already  received  a  modest  amount  of 
financing,  and  with  that  establishment 
I  had  something  to  do.  Its  composition 
would  satisfy  anyone,  being  composed  of 
doctors,  hospital  administrators,  and 
former  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  will  do  my  utmost  to  accelerate  the 
report  to  be  submitted  by  this  group. 
That  report  was  expected  to  be  submitted 
on  April  1.  Under  the  circimistances  it 
might  come  sooner.  I  am  hopeful  that 
perhaps  in  this  way  we  will  find  a  way 
in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  this  subject. 

I  took  the  greatest  of  satisfaction  in 
our  agreement  last  year,  and  in  the  gen- 
erosity with  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  allowed  the  bill  to  be  desig- 
nated by  both  our  names. 

I  have  every  hope  that  we  can  find 
areas  of  agreement  on  what  seems  to  be 
the  one  outstanding  problem,  namely, 
the  private  sector  option. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  said  also.  I 
again  pledge  the  Senate  my  own  best 
efforts  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  very  sincerely 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York,  and  say  to  him.  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that  I  stand  ready  to  work  with 
him  in  every  possible  way,  and  that  I 
expect  this  time  to  see  a  result  brought 
about  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

I  say  agabi  that  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  made  every  effort  to  have 
hearings  held  on  the  previous  bill  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  hope  to  have  hearings 
on  the  present  bill  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Out  of  those  hearings  I  am  sure  there 
will  come  an  understanding.  We  are 
prepared  to  try  to  do  so  again. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  en- 
deavor to  which  he  has  referred,  which 
I  understand  is  caUed  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Care  for  the  Aged.  I 
have  been  represented  at  meetings  of 
that  committee.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  is 
trying  very  sincerely  to  make  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  this  cause,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. I  appreciate  tremendously  the 
great  help  he  has  given. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


DISCRIMINATION  ON  ACCOUNT  OP 
SEX  IN  PAYMENT  OP  WAGES 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
mid- 19th  century,  American  women  have 
made  great  strides  in  improving  their 
status.  Unf ortimately,  however,  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex  still  persists. 
Perhaps  in  no  area  does  it  show  as 
sharply  as  in  the  differential  in  the  wages 
paid  men  and  the  wages  paid  women. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  are  24  Vz  million  women  in  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  labor  force.  Of  these,  more 
than  21  million  are  unorganized  and 
therefore  not  protected  by  collective  bar- 
gaining. In  the  years  1955-60  the  De- 
partment studies  show  that  full-time 
women  employees  earn  an  average  of 
less  than  two-thirds  the  amount  earned 
by  men.  In  1960,  the  average  wage  for 
men  came  to  $5,417;  that  for  women  to 
$3,293. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  great 
disparity  found  by  the  Department  in 
studies  of  some  comparable  positions.  In 
Denver,  for  example,  women  bank  tellers 
were  paid  $28  less  a  week  than  male 
tellers. 

The  effort  to  achieve  equal  pay  for 
comparable  work  goes  back  many  years. 
It  has  been  Pederal  policy  for  the  civil 
service  since  1923.  A  number  of  States, 
Including  New  Jersey,  have  enacted  leg- 
islation supporting  the  principle.  The 
principle  of  equal  pay  was  endorsed  by 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
in  their  1960  platforms.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  supported  equal  pay  leg- 
islation, and  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  endorsed  the  principle. 

The  bill  I  now  send  to  the  desk  pro- 
vides, I  beheve,  a  practicable  way  for 
eliminating  a  patently  unfair  practice. 
It  would  prevent  differentials,  based  on 
sex,  in  wages  "for  work  of  comparable 
character  on  jobs  the  performance  of 
which  requires  comparable  skills."  Ex- 
cluded would  be  differentials  in  pay  pur- 
suant to  a  seniority  or  merit  increase 
system  which  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex. 

The  bill  is  identical  with  one  being  in- 
troduced today  in  the  House  by  Mrs. 
DwYXH,  Representative  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  one  she  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  substance  of  which  was  favor- 
ably reported  from  committee.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  the  House  floor  the  bill  was 
weakened  by  an  amendment  changing 
the  language  from  "work  of  comparable 
character"  to  "equal  work."  As  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pointed  out.  the  new 
wording  would  permit  "one  slight  and 
trivial  factor  to  justify  a  lower  wage 
rate." 

We  have  too  long  put  off  action  in  this 
field,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  in 
this  Congress  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  will  give  early  consid- 
eration to  the  bill  so  that  a  measure 
can  finally  be  enacted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  882)  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment 
of  wages  by  employers  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
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commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  t«^< 
tution  of  wages  lost  by  employees  bv^* 
son  of  any  such  discriminaUon  ln«^ 
duced  by  Mr.  Case,  was  received  ,S^ 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to^ 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfaw 

AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL  LEASrWrt 
ACT.  RELATING  TO  GEOTHERVu? 
STEAM  ''"^-tHAL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intm 
duce.  for  proper  reference,  a  bill  t^ 
amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  loon 
My  bill  wUl  permit  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Interior  to  lease  the  public  lands  of  th* 
United  States  for  exploration  and  at 
velopment  of  geothermal  steam. 

In   the   past   years,   considerable  re 
search  has  been  accomplished  in  an  ef 
fort    to    harness    this    great    source  of 
energy.      Only    recenUy    was   a   break 
through  made,  so  that  now  we  have  In 
operation  in  Sonoma  County,  Calff 
steamplant  which  has  a  capacity  of  12 
500  kilowatts  utilizing  geothermal  steam 
as  an  energy  to  generate  this  electricity 
This  cheap  source  of  energy  will  indeed 
play  a  major  part  in  further  developing 
the  western  section  of  our  country. 

At  the  present  time,  developmoit  of 
this  vast  untapped  source  of  energy  u 
taking  place  on  privately  owned  land 
My  bill  thus  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  leases  on  the  pub- 
lic domain,  under  regulations  promul- 
gated  by  him.  to  further  develop  and 
utilize  this  energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f erred. 

The  bill  (S.  883)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  in  order  to  au- 
thorize geothermal  steam  leases  imder 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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HUNTING  IN  DINOSAUR  NATIONAL 
PARK,  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  blU  to 
permit  public  hunting  in  the  portion  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  which  lies 
in  the  State  of  Utah. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  working  through  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  TJB.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  shall  determine 
when  wildlife  within  the  Utah  portion 
of  the  monument  is  too  plentiful,  and 
when  reduction  is  necessary  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  soil,  plant  Ufe,  or  to  any 
wild  or  domestic  animals  dependent  on 
the  land  comprising  such  portion  for 
sustenance. 

To  make  such  a  determination,  my 
bill  provides  that  a  survey  shall  be  ccm- 
ducted  each  year  between  February  1 
and  April  1  by  the  technical  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Game  of  the  State  of 
Utah.  The  results  of  each  survey  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  made  public. 


Tf  It  Is  determined  by  the  technical 
«prsonnel  of  the  two  agencies  of  the  De- 
SSment  of  the  Interior  that  wUdlife  is 
So  plentiful  and  needs  reducing,  the 
Scretary  of  the  Interior  shall  set  dates 
5or  the  hunt,  determining  the  numbers 
of  animals  to  be  taken,  in  what  area,  and 
under  what  conditions  and  restrictions. 

The  bill  then  provides  that  the  State 
of  Utah  shaU  Ucense  the  hunters,  re- 
stricting the  number  to  those  who  would 
normally  take  the  required  number  of 
•mlmals.  The  bill  establishes  State  as- 
sistance to  the  Park  Service  in  policing 
the  himt.  under  regulatiorvs  drafted  for 
the  piuTX)se  of  protecting  the  scenic,  sci- 
entific, and  recreational  features  of  the 
monument,  and,  of  course,  establishing 
all  necessary  precautions  to  safeguard 
human  life. 

I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  now  has  underway 
a  study  to  determine  the  issue  of  hunt- 
ing in  national  parks  and  monuments. 
I  understand  a  panel  of  unbiased  and 
expert  persons  was  chosen  for  this  study, 
and  that  their  recommendations  should 
be  forthcoming  soon.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  panel  will  recommend  limited 
public  hunting  in  our  parks  and  monu- 
ments, and  outline  specific  methods  for 
its  management. 

Meanwhile.  I  offer  my  bill,  and  the 
methods  it  outlines,  for  consideration. 
The  national  parks  and  monuments  be- 
long to  all  the  people — they  have  been 
established  for  their  enjoyment.  Hunt- 
ing, and  particularly  deer  hunting,  is  a 
sport  engaged  In  by  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  people.  If,  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  protection  of  soil,  plant,  and 
wildlife.  It  is  determined  that  a  given 
number  of  deer.  elk.  or  other  game  ani- 
mals should  be  removed,  then  the  people 
who  enjoy  such  sport  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  removal  of  the  ani- 
mals, subject,  of  course,  to  regulations 
and  adequate  policing  to  protect  the 
scenic,  scientific,  and  recreational  values 
of  the  area  Involved.  I  believe  I  have 
the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  In  this  stand,  particularly  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  States  where  annual 
vacations  are  built  around  the  fall  hunt- 
ing season,  which  has  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  way  of  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  885)  to  authorize  hunting 
under  certain  conditions  in  that  part  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  situated 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


localities  to  overcome  existing  classroom 
shortages  despite  strenuous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  communities. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  administration's 
education  proposal  in  the  area  of  pubUc 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  would 
place  primary  emphasis  on  assisting 
those  school  districts  which  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  additional  adequate 
classrooms  and  a  proven  financial  in- 
ability to  overcome  that  need.  Instead, 
however,  the  administration  recommends 
funds  to  be  spent  for  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  some  of  which  will  not  be  en- 
acted Into  law  by  the  Congress.  While 
funds  are  authorized  for  assisting  school 
districts  to  prevent  overcrowding,  double 
shifts,  and  so  forth,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  school  district  or  the  State 
establish  lack  of  financial  resoiu-ces 
needed  to  overcome  these  conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
urgently  needed  classrooms  in  financially 
constricted  and  economically  depressed 
areas. 

My  bill  would  provide  Federal  tissist- 
ance  over  a  3-year  p>eriod  to  the  States 
to  make  payments  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Payments  will  be  made  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  assisting  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  construct  school  faciUties  that 
are  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  extreme 
overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  unhealthy 
or  hazardous  conditions,  where  the  dis- 
trict has  endeavored  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  needed  facilities  but  has  been 
unable  to  do  so  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
Only  those  school  districts  which  satisfy 
these  requirements  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  my  bill. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  author- 
ize a  loan  program  for  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  as- 
sist these  schools  in  the  construction  of 
additional  school  facilities.  The  loans 
will  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
ba^is  of  the  private  nonprofit  school  en- 
rollment in  the  State,  and  shall  be  made 
orUy  to  schools  which  do  not.  in  fact, 
practice  discrimination  in  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  892)  to  provide  Pederal 
grant  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facili- 
ties in  areas  unable  to  finance  such  con- 
struction, and  to  provide  loans  for  the 
construction  of  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  facilities, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 


PEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  witnessing  the  greatest  school  build- 
ing effort  ever  undertaken  in  this  coun- 
try. An  average  of  about  70,000  class- 
rooms have  been  built  each  year  for  the 
past  6  years — a  great  tribute  to  what 
State  and  local  efforts  can  accomplish. 

Nevertheless,  an  ever-growing  school 
enrollment  has  made  it  difficult  for  some 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    NATIONAL 
MEDAL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Medal.  The 
bill  would  authorize  the  President  to 
award  no  more  than  three  gold  National 
Medals  a  year  to  individuals  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
general   welfare  of  the   United  States. 


The  President  would  make  his  selection 
upon  the  advice  of  a  commission  of  five 
citizens  appointed  for  this  purp>ose.  No 
Individual  could  be  considered  for  this 
medal  when  in  active  service  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
when  an  oflBcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  when  eligible  to  receive 
the  National  Science  Medal. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  a  long  his- 
tory— going  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  our  country — of  the  grsoitlng  of 
awards  and  medals  to  their  members  for 
exceptional  service  to  our  country  In 
peace  or  in  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the 
centeruiial  year  for  the  Army's  highest 
decoration,  the  Army  Medal  of  Honor. 

In  1954  Congress  passed  the  Govern- 
ment Employees'  Incentive  Awards  Act, 
which  provides  for  awards  for  outstand- 
ing service  by  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government.  The  highest 
honor  under  this  act  is  the  President's 
Award.  This  award  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  Government's  system  for  grant- 
ing awards  to  its  civilian  employees  for 
special  efforts  significantly  above  and 
beyond  the  requirements  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

In  1962,  the  President's  Award  was 
granted  to  J.  Stanley  Baughman,  presi- 
dent, Pederal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation; Robert  R.  Gllruth,  Director, 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 
Dr.  Donald  E.  Gregg,  Chief.  Department 
of  Cardiorespiratory  Diseases,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research;  Dr. 
Prances  O.  Kelsey,  Medical  Officer,  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration;  Waldo  K. 
Lyon,  Head,  Submarine  and  Arctic  Re- 
search Branch,  U.S.  Navy  Electronics 
Laboratory,  San  Diego.  Calif.;  and 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  Department  of  State. 

In  1959,  the  Congress  established  a 
National  Medal  of  Science.  This  medal 
is  granted  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  knowledge  in  the  physical,  biological, 
mathematical,  and  engineering  sciences. 

On  Tuesday,  February  19,  1963.  the 
President  granted  the  first  award  under 
this  act  to  Theodore  von  Karman.  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  von  Karman  is 
chairman  of  the  Aerojet-General  Corp. 
and  Chairman  of  the  NATO  Advisory 
Group  for  aeronautical  research  and 
development. 

I  believe  that  the  awards  available  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  civil 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Euid  to  scientists  provide  adequate 
goverrunental  recognition  for  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  by  the  individuals 
who  qualify.  However,  important  serv- 
ices of  immense  benefit  to  our  country 
are  performed  by  persons  who  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  these  particular 
awards.  I  think  this  gap  should  be  filled. 
This  bill  will  provide  a  means  whereby 
we  can  show  our  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  made  exceptional  contributioris 
to  the  Nation,  and  who  might  otherwise 
go  unrewarded. 

By  providing  for  statutory  methods  of 
awarding  medals  to  all  citizens,  awards 
to  the  military,  awards  to  Government 
employees,    awards    to    scientists,    and 
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awards  to  other  persons  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions,  we  shall  have 
eliminated  the  need  for  individual  bills 
for  individual  medals.  Later  Congresses 
would  not.  of  course,  be  precluded  from 
enacting  individual  medal  bills.  How- 
ever, it  woiild  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  do  so;  and  it  would  certainly 
be  my  intention  to  refer  all  proposals  for 
individual  medals  to  the  various  com- 
missions established  under  general 
statutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  893)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Medal  to  provide  recognition  for 
individuals  who  make  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
18  hereby  established  a  gold  National  Medal 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "medal"), 
which  shall  be  of  such  design  and  bear  such 
Inscriptions  as  the  President,  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  may  prescribe,  and  shall 
be  awarded  as  provided  In  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
National  Medal  Advisory  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "ccwnmission") , 
consisting  of  five  outstanding  citizens  to  be 
selected  by  the  President  and  who  shall  re- 
ceive $75  per  diem  plus  actual  expenses  while 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  commission. 

(b)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
award  the  medal,  on  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations received  by  the  Commission  or 
on  the  basis  of  such  other  information  and 
evidence  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  indi- 
viduals who  in  his  judgment  are  deserving 
of  special  recognition  by  reason  of  their  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  However,  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  the  award 
of  the  medal  who  (1)  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  is 
eligible  to  receive  awards  for  outstanding 
mlUtary  accomplishments,  (2)  is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  is  eligible  to  receive  an  award 
under  the  Government  Employees'  Incen- 
tive Awards  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  1112),  or 
(3)  is  eligible  to  receive  the  National  Medal 
of  Science  under  the  Act  of  August  25.  1959 
(73  Stat.  431). 

(c)  Not  more  than  three  individuals  shall 
be  awarded  the  medal  in  any  one  calendar 
year. 

(d)  No  Individual  shall  be  awarded  the 
medal  unless  at  the  time  such  award  is  made 
he— 

(1)  is  a  citizen  or  other  national  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(2)  is  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  who 
(A)  has  filed  an  application  for  petition  for 
naturalization  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  834(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  (B)  Is  not  permanently 
ineligible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  The  presentation  of  the  awards  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  with  such  cere- 
monies as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 


Sue.  3.  (a)  Each  medal  shall  be  struck  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  luid  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  national  medal  under  section  368 
of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
shall  result  in  a  cost  of  no  more  than  $3,000 
to  the  United  States.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  cause  duplicates 
In  bronze  of  each  medal  awarded  under  this 
Act  to  be  struck  and  sold  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  thereof  (including  labor). 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  bronze 
medals  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  appropria- 
tion then  current  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  chargeable  for  the  cost 
of  the  manufacture  of  medals. 


Febniary  fj 


HOSPITAL  MODERNIZATION  ACT 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Randolph,  Hart, 
Long  of  Missouri,  and  Wh-liams  of  New 
Jersey,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  establish  a  4 -year  com- 
bination matching  grant  and  loan  pro- 
gram to  help  finance  modernization  and 
replacement  projects  by  certain  public 
and  private  nonprofit  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes. 

In  most  metropolitan  areas  today, 
modernization  rather  than  new  bed  con- 
struction, is  the  principal  health  facili- 
ties need.  A  nationwide  survey  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  1960  indicated 
a  cost  for  needed  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  $3.6  billion. 

As  President  Kennedy  indicated  in  his 
health  message  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  the  Public  Health  Service  estimate 
of  the  backlog  of  modernisation  needs 
amounts  to  more  than  three  times  the 
present  annual  level  of  construction  ex- 
penditures for  all  health  facilities.  The 
President  went  on  to  say : 

Because  of  the  priority  it  gives  to  projects 
which  increase  the  total  number  of  beds,  par- 
ticularly In  rural  areas,  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
as  presently  constituted  cannot  meet  this 
vast  need  for  modernization  and  replacement. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  backlog  of 
obsolescence  in  hospital  facilities  has 
been  estimated  at  $215  million,  including 
$35,300,000  in  Pittsburgh  and  $34,100,000 
in  Philadelphia.  A  1962  repwrt  prepared 
for  the  Philadelphia -South  Jersey  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Hospital  Survey  Commit- 
tee stated : 

Taking  the  [Philadelphia]  metropolitan 
area  as  a  whole,  there  Is  no  shortage  of  gen- 
eral short-term  hospital  beds,  but  •  •  •  the 
beds  are  poorly  distributed  (and)  26  percent 
of  the  beds  are  In  buildings  that  are  unsafe, 
obsolete,  or  both. 


Since  World  War  n,  great  emphasis 
has  been  placed  under  the  successful 
Hill-Burton  program  on  hospital  con- 
struction of  new  beds.  Most  prewar 
hospitals  were  in  urban  areas,  so  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  existing  pro- 
gram has  been  focused  largely  on  rural 
shortages;  and  in  these  areas,  admira- 
ble progress  has  been  made.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  functional  obsoles- 
cence has  overtaken  an  alarmingly  high 
percentage  of  urban  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes,  most  of  which  were  con- 
structed long  before  the  war.  This  bill 
will  help  the  States  and  local  communi- 


ties to  start  modernizing  their  h«-uv 
facilities.  "^  '^^^ 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  auth«. 
ize  for  a  4-year  period  the  SaS^ 
General,  acUng  through  the  SUteHm 
Burton  agencies,  to  make  first  eW" 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  otaSSf' 
fled  modernization  projects,  and/or  Mr' 
ond,  loans  instead  of  grants  or  to  sun' 
plement  authorized  grants,  provided  tkl 
total  Federal  share  did  not  exceed  80  n*/ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  rL 
grants  would  be  authorized  in  amouiS! 
up  to  $100  million  a  year,  and  the  l^m 
fund  would  not  exceed  $100  million^ 
any  time.  ^ 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  as 
sistance  for  the  development  of  comore 
hensive  regional  health  facilities  pUni 
not  exceeding  $5  million  a  year. 

Extensive  comment  and  advice  has 
been  received  from  the  Public  Healto 
Service,  the  American  Hospital  Associa 
tion,  the  State  Hill-Burton  agencies 
and  the  American  Municipal  Association 
in  the  preparation  of  the  hospital  mod- 
ernization proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  1 
week  for  additional  sponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  blD 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  894)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  on  a  combination  grant 
and  loan  basis  in  order  to  Improve 
patient  care  in  public  and  other  non- 
profit hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
through  the  modernization  or  replace- 
ment of  those  institutions  which  are 
structurally  or  functionally  obsolete;  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
Clark  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
J»&LinaT?be  cited  as  the  "Hospital  Moderniza- 
tion A^." 

/  FINDINGS 

Sec.*.?,   (a)    The   grants    for    hospital  con- 
struction authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  have  resulted,  through 
the  assistance  and  stimulation  given  to  tht 
States  and  localities,  In  the  construction  of 
many   greatly   needed   hospitals    throughout 
the  Nation.    In  accordance  with  the  purpoee 
of  that   title,   federally  aided   hospital  con- 
struction has  In  the  main  been  construction 
of  new  beds  in  areas  suffering  from  a  total 
lack  or  an  acute  shortage  of  hospital  facili- 
ties.   The  geographic  distribution  of  hoepltol 
beds  is  now  far  better  than  it  was  when  the 
Hospital   Survey  and   Construction  Act  was 
enacted.     Because  of  the  rapid  growth  and 
changing  distribution  patterns  of  the  popu- 
lation, however,  there  continues  to  be  wide- 
spread need  for  construction  of  new  hoapltaJ 
beds.     In  recent  years,  moreover,  a  further 
important  need  has  developed  in  the  growing 
obsolescence  of  many  of  the  hospitals  Uiat 
were  already  in  existence  when  the  program 
of  new  construction  was  originally  projected 
Continued  progress  toward  the  declared  con- 
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gttaAotul  obi«cUve,  the  provision  of  ade- 
JJ^te  hospital  facilities  for  the  people  oi  the 
Wstion.  now  requires  not  only  continuing  and 
l^ld  addition  to  the  number  of  hospital 
^2^  but  also  the  modernization,  or  where 
mcoonary  the  replacement,  of  many  existing 
gtructures,  in  order  (1)  to  Improve  patient 
ggre  by  Increasing  the  adequacy  of  services, 
i^ety,  and  efficiency:  (2)  to  Iceep  the  Na- 
tloa's  hospital  plant  functional  in  relation 
Xo  evolving  medical  practice:  and  (3)  to 
fdspt  the  facilities  to  new  hospital  and  re- 
lated medical  uses. 

(b)  There  is  throughout  the  country  a 
grave  shortage  of  nursing  homes  of  high 
quality,  a  shortage  which  becomes  ever  more 
serious  with  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
aged  p)erson8.  Through  grants  for  the  con- 
gtructlon  of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
nursing  homes.  Congress  has  taken  steps  to 
Increase  the  number  of  nursing  home  beds. 
But  many  of  the  older  institutions  are  in 
jeriouB  need  of  modernization  or  replace- 
ment. 

(c)  The  public  and  nonprofit  institutions 
which  are  in  need  of  modernization  or  re- 
placement are  generally  unable  to  raise 
locally  the  substantial  sums  required  other- 
vise  than  by  borrowing,  and  though  able  to 
give  adequate  assurance  of  repayment,  many 
are  unwilling  to  borrow  the  necessary  funds 
at  commercial  Interest  rates  because  of  the 
substantial  additional  cost  which  would  be 
Imposed  on  their  patients. 

(d)  With  respect  to  new  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  health  facilities, 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  needed  assistance  in  the  form  of  capital 
grants.  With  respect  to  modernization  or 
replacement  of  obsolete  facilities,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  established  sources  of  In- 
come of  the  institutions  make  practicable 
and  desirable  a  Federal  program  of  grant  and 
loan  payments.  Under  such  a  program  any 
payment  may  consist  of  a  grant  amounting 
to  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  such 
modernization  or  replacement  project,  and  'or 
a  loan  without  a  grant  or  to  supplement  a 
grant  as  long  as  the  Federal  share  does  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  The  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
bination grant  and  loan  program,  as  a  corol- 
lary to  the  program  of  grants  for  new  con- 
rtruction,  is  now  essential  to  the  orderly 
and  balanced  development  of  the  Nation's 
health  facilities. 

UfXNDMENT    ADDING    TITLE    Vin    TO    THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH    SERVICE   ACT 

Sk.  3.  The  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42 
UJ3.C.,  ch.  6A)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding, 
immediately  after  title  VII  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"title  Vin GRANTS  AND  LOANS  FOR  MODERNIZA- 
TION OR  REPLACEMENT  OT  HOSPITALS  AND 
NURSING   HOMES 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Sic  801.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
assist,  through  pasrments  which  consist  of 
grants  and /or  loans  in  the  modernization  or 
replacement  of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  which  are 
necessary  to  the  provision  of  adequate  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  services  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  which  are  structurally  or  function- 
ally obsolete. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  802.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(a)  The  term  'hospital'  Includes  general, 
mental,  chronic  disease,  and  other  types  of 
hospitals,  and  related  facilities,  such  as  lab- 
oratories, out-patient  departments,  nurses' 
homes  and  training  facilities,  and  central 
service  facilities  operated  in  connection  with 
hospitals,  but  does  not  Include  any  hospital 
furnishing   primarily    domiciliary   care; 

"(b)  The  term  'nursing  home'  means  a 
facility  for  the  accommodation  of  conva- 
lescents or  other  persons  who  are  not  acutely 


ill  and  not  In  need  of  hoepital  care,  but  who 
require  skUled  nursing  care  and  related  med- 
ical   aervicee — 

"(1)  which  is  operated  in  connection  with 
a  hospital:  or 

"(2)  In  which  such  nursing  c«u-e  and  med- 
ical services  are  prescribed  by,  or  are  per- 
formed imder  the  general  direction  of,  i>er- 
sons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery 
in  the  State; 

"(c)  The  term  'public'  means  owned  and 
opxerated  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  by  an  Instrumentality  of  such  a  political 
subdivision,  or  by  a  State  university  or  med- 
ical school,  or  by  a  State  (in  the  case  of  gen- 
eral hospitals  only): 

'(d)  The  term  'nonprofit'  means  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  law- 
fully inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder   or    individual: 

"(e)  The  term  'modernization'  means 
major  repair  (to  the  extent  permitted  in 
regulations) ,  renovation,  or  remodeling  of 
an  existing  structure,  and  includes  equip- 
ment Incident  thereto,  but  does  not  Include 
any  expansion  of  the  structure  which  In- 
creases bed  capacity  by  more  than  5  per 
centum; 

"(f)  The  term  'replacement'  means  con- 
struction (as  defined  in  section  631(h))  of 
a  facility  designed  primarily,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  806  ( 4 ) ,  to  serve  the  same  needs  as 
a  facility  or  facilities  which  have  been  or 
win  be  closed,  and  does  not  include  any  con- 
struction to  provide  bed  capacity  of  more 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  capacity  of  such 
closed  facility  or  facilities; 

"(g)  The  term  'State'  includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

"(h)  The  term  'State  agency*  means  the 
agency  designated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 623(a) (1): 

"(1)  The  terms  "cost  of  construction'  and 
'title'  shall  have  the  meanings,  respectively, 
prescribed  in  section  631  (1)  and  (J);  and 

"(J)  The  term  'Federal  Hospital  Council' 
means  the  Council  appointed  under  section 
633(b). 

"Authorization  of  payments 

"Sec.  803.  The  Surgeon  General  is  author- 
ized to  make  grant  and/or  loan  payments 
for  the  modernization  or  replacement  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  hospitals  or  ntirs- 
ing  homes  which  he  finds  are  necessary  for 
the  provision  of  adequate  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home  services  to  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective States,  but  which  are  structurally 
or  functionally  obsolete  (as  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations).  As  re- 
quested in  the  application  and  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
any  such  payment  may  Include  or  consist 
exclusively  of  a  grant  from  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  804  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  60  per  centtim  of  the  cost  of 
construction  for  such  modernization  or  re- 
placement, and  may  Include  or  consist  ex- 
clusively of  a  loan  from  funds  obtained  un- 
der section  805,  amounting  to  part  of  such 
cost  or  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  such 
cost,  but  in  no  event  shall  a  payment  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  a  loan,  or  including  a 
grant  and  a  loan,  exceed  in  amount  80  per 
centum  of  such  cost. 

"Authorization  of  grant  funds 

"Sec.  804.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  making  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1964, 
and  the  same  sum  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal 
years  thereafter. 

"Authorization  of  loan  funds 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for 
loans  under  this  title,  the  Surgeon  General 


may,  on  or  after  July  1,  1964,  from  time  to 
time  issue  notes  and  obUgations  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  maxi- 
mum aggregate  principal  amount  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000. 

"(b)  Notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  Surgeon  General  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  forms  and  denominations,  have 
such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Sxirgeon  General,  with  the  approval 
of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  average  annual  interest 
rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  Issuance 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchsise  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  of  the  Surgeon  General  issued 
under  this  section  and  for  such  purpoee  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  such 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchases  of  such  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public-debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Surgeon  General  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  loan 
principal  and  interest  payments  made  tinder 
this  title,  for  payments  on  notes  or  other 
obligations  issued  by  the  Surgeon  General 
under  this  section.  Such  principal  and  In- 
terest payments,  if  not  necessary  few  such 
payments  on  notes  or  other  obligations,  shaU 
be  available  for  loans  under  this  title. 

"General  regulations 

"Sec  806.  The  Surgeon  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Hoepital  CouncU 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe — 

"(1)  the  method  of  allotting  among  the 
States  grant  and  loan  fimds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  of  the  respective 
States,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  figures  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  other  factors  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  finds  pertinent,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  refiect  so  far  as  p>ossible  the  relative 
need  of  the  States  for  such  funds  for  mod- 
ernization and  replacement  of  public  and 
other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  nursing  homes; 

"(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  any 
funds  loaned  hereunder; 

"(3)  the  general  manner  in  which  the 
State  agency  shall  determine  the  priority  of 
projects  based  on  the  relative  degree  of  ob- 
solescence of  the  various  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  within  the  State  which  are  in 
need  of  modernization  or  replacement,  and 
the  relative  parts  which  such  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  play  in  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  the  State  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  by 
regulation  prescribe; 

"(4)  criteria  for  determining  whether  a  fa- 
cility proposed  to  be  constructed  Is  designed 
primarily  to  serve  the  same  needs  as  a  facility 
or  facilities  which  have  been  or  will  be 
closed,  taldng  into  account  the  peculation 
to  be  served  and  the  general  character  of 
the  services  to  be  provided; 
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«uch  aectlon.  of  the  amount  of  the  SUtes     accordance   with    the   SUte  oUn   — . 
allotment  of  the  funds  provtded  pursuant  to      under   aecUon  «07(b),   that   fuS*.  V**** 
such  section,  but  no  payment  shall  be  made     project  are  available  from  the  SUte-       *• 

mentB  under  this  tlUe.  and  that  tli  *'*'**" 
ect  is  entlUed  to  priority  over  other  2^!' 
ects  within  the  SUte  In  accordance  ■uJ 
regulations  Issued  under  section  80«(») 

(6)    supplementation    and    modification,  Ing  unobligated  at  the  end  6f  such  year  shall  such'ap^llatlo^'S'^sS^e^  ?!!^  *P'**^ 

for  appUcatlon  to  projects  under  this  title,  remain  available  to  such  State  for  the  same  the  Federal  share  of  thTe^t  or^?*  ^  •*» 

of  (A)    the  regulatlonarelatlng  to  nondis-  purposes  for  the  next  fiscal  year   (and   for  are    available    from    the  Tlotoent'  ^^ 

crimination  and  to  services  to  persons  un-  such  year  only),   in  addition   to  the  sums  state   and  if  the  Surireon  Gener*wAx  -**^ 


"(5)  supplementation  for  application  to 
replacement  projects,  and  revision  for  ap- 
pUcatlon to  modernization  projects,  of  the 
regulations  relating  to  standards  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  issned  under  sec- 
tion 022(e),  and  of  the  regulations  supple- 
mentary thereto  issued  under  section  663(a) 
with  respect  to  nursing  homes;  and 


out  at  the  allotment  of  a  State  until  a  State 
plan  under  section  807(a)  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  such  State  and  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  Sums  allotted  to  a  State 
under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  and  remain- 


able  to  pay  therefor  issued  under  section 
622(f),  with  the  modification  that  the  ex- 
emption relating  to  separate  facilities  stated 
In  clause  ( 1 )  of  such  section  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  under  this  title,  (B)  the  regfula- 
tions  relating  to  methods  of  administration 
Issued  undM-  section  622(g),  and  (C)  the 
regulation^  suplementary  thereto  Issued 
under  section  653(a)  with  respect  to  nursing 
homes. 

"State  plans 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  title  may  submit,  as  a 
revision  of  or  supplement  to  its  hospital 
construction  plan  approved  under  section  623 
(or  such  plan  as  extended  to  the  construc- 
tion of  nursing  homes  under  section  653) . 
a  plan  for  the  modernization  and  replace- 
ment of  hospitals,  or  of  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes,  which  meet  the  conditions  stated 
in  section  801.    Such  plan  must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
62S(a)  other  than  paragraphs  (4).  (5),  and 
(10)  thereof  (relating  to  the  State  hospital 
construction  program,  priorities  of  con- 
struction, and  periodic  review  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  construction  program) ;  and 
if  the  plan  Includes  nvirslng  homes,  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  653(a)(2)  (re- 
lating to  the  conformity  of  the  State  nurs- 
ing home  construction  program  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Surgeon  General) ; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  of  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  of  hospitals,  or  of 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  which  (A)  is 
baaed  on  a  statewide  survey  of  need  and 
takes  into  consideration  any  areawide  pro- 
gram developed  In  an  area  within  (or  partly 
within)  the  State  and  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  and  (B)  meets  the  requirements  as 
to  lack  of  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  and  for  furnishing  needed 
hospital  services  to  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor,  prescribed  by  regulations  issued 
\inder  section  622(f)  as  supplemented  and 
modified  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  as 
provided  in  section  806(6)    above; 

"(3)  set  forth,  with  respect  to  hospitals  or 
with  respect  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
the  relative  need  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  under  section 
806(3).  for  the  several  projects  included  m 
such  program,  and  provide  for  canTrlng 
them  out,  insofar  as  the  financial  resources 
available  therefor  make  possible,  in  the  or- 
der of  such  relative  need;   and 

"(4)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  any  event  when- 
ever an  areawide  program  referred  to  in 
clause  (2)  has  been  developed  and  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  review  its  program  and 
submit  to  the  Surgeon  General  any  modifica- 
tions thereof  which  it  considers  necessary. 

"(b)    The   Surgeon   General  shall   approve 
%ny  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"Allotments  to  States  of  grant  and  loan 
funds 
"Sec.  808.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized under  this  title  to  an  allotment,  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  tinder  section  806(1),  from  the 
amounts  made  available  for  that  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  804  and  section  805. 
The  Surgeon  General  shall  notify  each  State 
agency,  as  promptly  as  possible  after  funds 
for  a  fiscal  year  are  made  available  under  each 


allotted  for  sxich   State  for  such   next  fiscal 
year 


that     the 


Surgeon  General  (A)  lad. 
application    contains    reasonl^ 


assurance  as  to  title,  financial  support  ind 
Applications  for  and  approval  of  payments      payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages'  (»» 
"Sec.  809.   (a)   An  application  for  a  pay-     ^^'^  t*^»*  ^e  appllcaUon  is  in  confo'naitr 
.v.*-  ,,n^«.  *v,i-.  *n.i — 1.-11  1 —  — .1 — ,.^-j    .--.     With  the  State  plan  approved  under  Metlon 

807  of  this  title  and  contains  an  aas\w^ 
that  in  the  operation  of  the  hoepiuio! 
nursing  home  there  will  be  ccrnipllance  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  the  statt 
plan  and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  unda 
section  806(6)  of  this  title;  and  (C)  ooa- 
curs  In  the  findings  and  certification  by  Uje 
State  agency  under  subsection  (c).  Nq 
application  shall  be  disapproved  because  of 
disagreement  with  the  findings  or  certifica- 
tion of  the  State  agency  until  the  Surgeon 
General  has  afforded  the  State  agency  as 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(e)    Amendment  of  any  approved  appU. 
cation  shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 
"Payments 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  Whenever  an  application  has 
been  approved  under  section  809(d).  the 
Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to  mi^^f  ^ 
payment  to  the  applicant  in  acoordsziee 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any  loan  or 
portion  of  such  payment  which  is  a  loan 
shtdl  ( 1 )  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  rate  arrived  at  by  adding  one-quarter  ot  I 
per  centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determliKc 
to  be  equal  to  the  average  annual  inter- 
eat  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  oC  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  the  i^ipD- 
cation  for  the  loan  is  approved  and  by 
adjtisting  the  result  so  obtained  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  and  (1) 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  regulatloiu 
issued  under  section  806(2) .  shall  be  seennd 
in  such  manner  (if  any)  and  repaid  in  saeb 
Installments  and  within  such  period,  not 
exceeding  forty  years,  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  determine.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  and  of  such  regu- 
lations, the  amount  of  terms  of  a  loan  may 
be  modified  upon  approval  of  an  amendment 
of  an  application. 

"(b)  A  grant  or  portion  of  a  payment 
which  is  a  grant  under  this  title  shaD  be 
made  to  the  applicant  In  installments,  each 
of  which  shall  be  paid  upon  certification  by 
the  State  agency,  based  upon  inspection  by 
it,  that  work  has  been  performed  upon  the 
project,  or  piu-chases  have  been  made  In 
accordance  with  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications,  and  that  an  installment  Is 
due.  A  loan  or  portion  of  a  payment  which 
is  a  loan  under  this  title  shall  be  made  to 
the  applicant  in  such  installments  or  In 
lump  sum  and  In  advance  or  otherwise  m 
the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulations. If  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
Investigation  or  otherwise,  has  ground  to 
believe  that  a  default  has  occurred  requiring 
action  pursuant  to  section  811(a)  he  may, 
upon  giving  notice  of  hearing  pursuant  to 
such  subsection,  withhold  further  advances 
pending  action  based  on  such  hearing. 

"(c)  If,  at  any  time  before  any  loan  or 
loan  portion  of  a  payment  for  a  project  has 
been  repaid  in  full,  any  of  the  events  speci- 
fied In  clause  (A)  or  clause  (B)  of  section 
625(e)  shaU  occur  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect, the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  shall  be- 
come Inunediately  due  and  payable  by  the 
applicant,  and  any  transferee  of  the  facility 


ment  under  this  title  shall  be  submitted,  by 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency,  to  the 
Siu-geon  General  through  the  State  agency. 
If  two  or  more  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agencies  Join  In  the  project,  the  application 
may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  such  agencies. 

"(b)  The  application  shall  set  forth  (1) 
a  description  of  the  project.  Including  a 
description  of  the  site  of  the  project;  (2) 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  project  which 
are  in  accord  with  regulations  as  revised 
and  supplemented  vinder  section  806(5) ;  (3) 
reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  the  site  of 
the  project,  and  to  any  structure  thereon. 
Is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  filing  the  application,  or  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is  to  operate 
the  hospital  or  nursing  home;  (4)  the 
amount,  if  any,  requested  as  a  loan  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title;  (5)  reasonble 
assurance  that  any  financial  support  needed. 
In  addition  to  that  furnished  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  will  be  available  for 
carrying  out  the  project,  and  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed,  and 
for  payment  of  interest  and  repajrment  of 
principal  of  any  funds  loaned,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  loan;  (6)  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  operation  will  be  In  com- 
pliance with  applicable  State  standards  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  with  regu- 
lations as  supplemented  and  modified  under 
section  806(6)  relating  to  nondiscrimination 
and  to  services  to  persons  unable  to  pay; 
(7)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project;  (8) 
assurance  that  no  grant  has  been  made  for 
the  same  project  under  title  VI,  and  that  no 
application  for  such  grant  is  pending;  (9) 
if  the  project  is  one  for  replacement,  satis- 
factory evidence,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  under  section  806(4) ,  that  the 
facility  to  be  constructed  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  same  needs  as  a  facility 
or  facilities  which  have  been  or  will  be  closed; 
and  (10)  adequate  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  assisted  by  such  payment 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  LabcK'  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-6), 
and  will  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  basic 
rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  In  any  work- 
week in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  work- 
day or  forty  hoin«  in  the  workweek,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  paragraph  (10)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  authority  and  fimctions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  P.B.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  XJS.C.  278c). 

"(c)  Each  such  application  shall  be 
accompanied  by  (1)  a  recommendation  by 
the  State  agency  of  approval  of  the  project. 
based  on  findings  that  the  project  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  and  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction  is  rea- 
sonable; and  (2)  a  certification  by  the 
State    agency    that    the    application    is    In 
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^^n  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  such 
!»niyment  to  the  same  extent  as  the  bor- 
l^r.  The  provisions  of  section  625(e),  re- 
Istms  to  recovery  of  expenditures  under  cer- 
♦jln  conditions,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
-ny  grant  payment  made  under  this  title. 
"Withholding  of  funds 

"Sbc.  811.  (a)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
aral.  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  agency  designated 
In  accordance  with  section  623(a)  (1).  finds 
(1)  that  the  State  agency  is  not  complying 
(Substantially  with  the  provisions  required 
M  section  807(a)  to  l>e  contained  In  its  plan. 
gf  (2)  that  any  funds  have  been  diverted 
{mm  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  ad- 
fsnced,  or  (3)  that  any  assurance  given  in 
ta  application  filed  under  section  ^09  is  not 
being  or  cannot  be  carried  out.  or  (4)  that 
there  is  a  substantial  failure  to  carry  out 
plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General  under  section  809.  or  (6) 
tuftt  adequate  State  funds  are  not  being 
provided  annually  for  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  the  Surgeon  General 
guy  withhold  further  advances  from  all 
projects  in  the  State,  or  from  any  project 
at  projects  affected  by  the  default  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, until  the  default  has  been  cor- 
rected; and  if  it  ts  not  corrected  he  shall 
reduce,  by  the  proper  amount,  the  Federal 
(hare  of  the  cost  of  the  project  affected  by 
the  withholding. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  632(b).  re- 
lating to  Judicial  review  of  action  by  the 
Surgeon  General  under  section  632(a).  shall 
be  applicable  to  action  by  him  under  sub- 
lectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 

"Administration;  general  provisions 

"Sac.  812.  (a)  In  administering  this  title 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  consult  with  the 
fMeral  Hospital  Council.  He  is  authorized 
to  make  such  administrative  regulations  and 
perform  such  other  functions  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Any  such  regulations  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
^Mct  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  Surgeon 
General  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  shall  maintain  an  integral  set 
ol  accounts  which  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  Ln  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  transactions  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit 
shall  be  required:  Provided.  That  sutih  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  Surgeon  General  as 
the  maiUng  of  loans  and  vouchers  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General  in  connection  with 
such  financial  transactions  shall  be  final  and 
ooDClusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(c)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with 
respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
Tested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Burgeon 
General  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  may — 

"(1)  sue  and  be  sued; 

"(2)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other 
sale  any  property  In  connection  with  which 
he  has  made  a  payment  pursuant  to  this 
title,  and  In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisi- 
tion, the  Surgeon  General  may.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of 
real  property  by  the  United  States,  complete, 
administer,  remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of. 
lease  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  property: 
Provided,  That  any  such  acquisition  of  real 
property  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil  or  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction  In  and  over  such  property 


or  impair  the  civil  rights  under  the  State  or 
local  laws  of  the  Inhabitants  on  such 
property; 

"(3)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  aiutual 
simu  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property    so   acquired   or    owned; 

"(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  po-lvate 
sale,  or  lease,  real  «■  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

"(5)  obtain  insurance  against  loss  In  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assets  held; 

"(6)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  payment  of  any  In- 
stallment of  principal  or  Interest,  security, 
or  any  other  term  of  any  loan  under  this 
title,  of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  which 
he  is  a  party  or  which  has  been  transferred 
to  him  pursuant  to  this  title;   and 

"(7)  Include  in  any  contract  or  instru- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  title  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  as  he 
may  deem  necesssj-y  to  assure  that  the 
purposes  of  this  title  will  be  achieved. 

"(d)  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  for  services 
or  supplies  on  account  of  any  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title  If  the  amount 
of  such  contract  does  not  exceed  11.000. 

"(e)  In  administering  this  title,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  executive  department  or 
agency  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
with  the  head  thereof.  Payment  for  such 
services  and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  furnish- 
ing them. 

"(f)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee the  right  to  exercise  any  supervision 
or  control  over  the  administration,  person- 
nel, maintenance,  or  operation  of  any  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home  with  respect  to  which 
any  funds  have  been  or  may  be  expended 
under  this  title. 

"Assistance  in  area  planning 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  more 
effectively  his  duties  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  the  Surgeon  General  may  make 
grants-in-aid  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  in  such  installments,  and  in  advance  or 
otherwise  as  he  may  determine,  to  States, 
political  BUbdivlBlons,  universities,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions or  organizations,  to  assist  In  de- 
veloping and  publicizing  comprehensive  re- 
gional, metropolitan  or  local  area  plans  for 
coordination  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  other  health  facilities,  provided  that 
such  grants  may  be  made  only  for  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  specifically  certified  to  be 
needed  by  a  State  agency  or  agencies. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  pxirpoee  of  this  section  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1963.  and  the  same  sum  for  each  of 
the  three  fiscal  years  thereafter." 

TSCIUnCAI.      ASCENDICKNTS 

SBC.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read: 

"8k.  1.  Titles  I  to  VIII.  inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act'.  " 

(b)  Section  625(8)  of  such  Act  (42  VS.C. 
291h(a) )  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof:  "No  application  shall  be  approved 
for  the  same  project  for  which  a  payment 
has  been  made  under  title  Vm,  or  for  which 
an  application  for  such  a  payment  is  pend- 
ing." 

(c)  Section  632(b)  <3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  291J(b)(3))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial 
Code,   as   amended"   and   inserting   in   lieu 


thereof:    "section    1254   of    title    38,   United 
States  Code". 

(d)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682) , 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  ren\un- 
berlng  title  vm  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  as  title  TK,  and  by  re- 
numbering sections  801  through  814  (as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) . 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  901 
through  914. 


WATER  RESOURCES  AND  WILDER- 
NESS BILLS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Biteryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  bill  2,  the  water  re- 
sources bill,  and  Senate  bill  4,  the  wil- 
derness bill,  when  thcee  measures  are 
printed  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PENALTIES  FOR  IMPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  DANGEROUS  DRUGS— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S,  742)  to  prescribe 
criminal  penalties  for  bringing  certain 
dangerous  drugs  into  the  United  States 
for  illegal  sale  or  use.  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  be  added  as  a  sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  OTAAHONEY  LAKE 
AND  RECREATIONAL  AREA— -AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Bome 
time  ago  the  distinguished  Senator  ^rom 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  introduced  a 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  17),  which 
would  name  a  lake  in  Wyoming  after  our 
late  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
O'Mahoney. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
next  printing  of  the  Joint  resohition  my 
name  be  appended  to  it. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecti(m,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  and  joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  February  14,  1963: 
S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concturent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lll^huania. 
Kstonia,  and  Latvia:  1^.  MclNTraz  and  Mr. 
Scott. 

Authority  of  February  18,  1963: 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Eddie  Cantor:  Mr. 
BKKWBTxa,  Mr.  Swolb,  Mr.  Ikouts,  Mr.  Kkat- 
iNO,  Mr.  Long  of  ICssouri,  and  Mr.  Wn.i.iAus 
of  New  Jersey. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  TRANS- 
MISSION LINES  ACROSS  FEDERAL 
LANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  at  this  time  that  hear- 
ings before  the  f uU  Interior  and  Tm^nii^r 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  proposed  Gov- 
ernment right-of-way  policy  for  private 
transmissior  lines  crossing  Federal  lands 
to  be  held  on  February  27  have  been 
postponed. 

This  action  has  been  taken  because 
of  advice  received  from  the  utilities  that 
they  expect  to  meet  with  Department 
officials  to  try  to  resolve  the  differences 
that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order. 


REPORTING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  editorial  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  February  15,  there  ap- 
pears an  article,  written  by  Richard  Dud- 
man,  headed  "Fault  Found  With  Report- 
ing in  Vietnam."  The  article  notes  that 
spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  State 
and,  to  some  extent,  those  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  have  found  occasion  to 
criticize  members  of  the  press  who  are 
reporting  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Reporters  have  been  criticized  for  be- 
ing young  and,  hence,  immature;  and, 
on  occasion,  they  have  been  criticized 
for  being  old  and,  hence,  cantankerous. 
But,  whether  too  yotmg  or  too  old,  the 
gist  of  the  criticism  is  that  the  reporters 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
or,  in  any  event,  are  biased  on  the  side  of 
gloom  in  reporting  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  what 
quallfles  any  executive  branch  employee 
to  Judge  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of 
a  member  of  the  press.  One  might  well 
ask  what  civil  service  procedure  has  cer- 
tified the  matiulty  of  the  Judge,  let  alone 
his  capacity  to  make  such  judgments  of 
others. 

The  executive  branch  agencies  can 
have  their  opinion  of  the  reporters  in 
Vietnam,  as  anyone  can.  But  discre- 
tion and  a  sense  of  humility,  in  light 
of  their  own  shortcomings,  let  alone  a 
responsibility  to  sustain  the  work  of  a 
free  press  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  would 
counsel  that  these  opinions  be  kept  to 
themselves  insofar  as  they  involve  Viet- 
nam— and  particularly  at  this  time. 

It  so  happens  that  American  reporters 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Government  of  that 
nation  have  been  having  certain  difficul- 
ties, to  say  the  least.  There  have  been 
expulsions;  and  the  continuing  threat 
of  expulsion  hangs  over  the  entire  press 
group,  because  of  clashing  concepts  of 
the  character  of  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  most  of  the  regular  reporters  in 
Saigon  and  to  spend  considerable  time 
with  them,  on  the  occasion  of  my  recent 
visit.  I  want  to  say  that,  as  a  group, 
these  men  were  comparable  to  American 
reporters  elsewhere  in  the  world.  They 
had  the  same  objectivity,  alertness,  and 
appropriate  skepticism  of  official  hand- 
outs which  are  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can reporters  everywhere.  Some  were 
younger  and  some  were  older;  but  they 


were  neither  too  young  nor  too  old  to  be 
disqualified  for  their  dlfflcvdt  sind  re- 
sponsible assignment.  They  report  the 
conditions  as  they  see  them.  They  may 
report  more  accurately  or  less  accu- 
rately; but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
correspondents  are  more  rather  than 
less  accurate,  to  the  extent  that  adequate 
access  to  the  conditions  is  facilitated  by 
those  who  control  that  access.  Let  me 
add  that  in  view  of  the  extent  of  our 
costly  commitment  to  that  situation,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  large 
part  of  the  facts  on  Vietnam. 

To  strive  to  provide  such  access  to 
the  facts  Is  the  function  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  particularly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Government 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  maturity  of 
reporters  or  the  quality  of  their  reports. 
That  is  the  function  of  the  press  itself 
and,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  function  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  15 

1963] 
Fault  Found  With  Reporting  in  Vietnam — 

Some     U.S.     OmciALS     Have     Begun     To 

Charge  Slanting 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Washington,  February  15. — Some  high  ad- 
minlatratlon  officials  have  come  to  view  the 
war  In  Vietnam  as  a  problem  In  public  rela- 
tions. 

They  have  beg^un  blaming  slanted  report- 
ing for  the  discrepancy  between  news  reports 
of  setbacks  and  difficulties,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  tide  of  victory  these  officials  say  Is 
running  In  the  Jungle  war,  on  the  other. 

State  Department  briefing  offlcers  used  this 
line  last  week  In  discussing  the  southeast 
Asia  situation  with  a  group  of  visiting  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, it  was  learned. 

They  told  the  students  that  American  re- 
porters regularly  assigned  to  Vietnam  were 
young  and  inunature,  inclined  to  cover  the 
war  like  a  police  beat  assignment  and  unable 
to  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  a  complex  po- 
litical affair. 

The  reporters,  they  said,  wrote  too  much 
about  military  defeats  and  disputes  between 
Azaerlcan  and  Vletnaxneae  officials  and  over- 
looked what  the  officials  said  waa  a  trend  to- 
ward victory  by  the  government  of  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  the  American  troops  as- 
sisting him. 

Other  officials  have  used  the  same  argu- 
ment In  private  comments  on  the  operations 
in  Vietnam. 

The  same  viewpoint.  It  Is  known,  Is  held 
by  Frederick  E.  Noltlng,  Jr.,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  by  some  of  bis  sub- 
ordinates In  the  American  mission  in  Saigon. 
Other  members  of  the  mission  disagree,  how- 
ever, and  feel  that  the  current  bad  press  re- 
flects bad  policies  and  Inadequate  perform- 
ance. 

A  different  explanation  was  given  when  offi- 
cials did  not  like  the  reports  of  an  older, 
more  experienced  reporter  who  was  assigned 
to  Vietnam  for  several  months.  They  said 
In  83?mpathetlc  tones  that  he  was  too  old  for 
the  rough  life  of  riding  helicopters,  walking 
through  rice  paddles,  and  sleeping  In  tents 
and  that  his  understandable  Irritation 
colored  his  reporting.     He  was  54  years  old. 

A  Defense  Department  announcement  tak- 
ing the  same  gpeneral  line  has  attracted  the 
critical    attention    of    Senator    Kenneth    B. 


t 


February  21 


Keating   (Representative),  of  New  York     t* 
was  in  reply  to  a  constituent's  letter  that  h 
had  forwarded  to  the  Pentagon. 

Keating's  consUtuent,  the  father  of  . 
soldier  In  Vietnam,  said  the  United  Stat- 
seemed  to  be  Involved  in  a  hot  war  ^^ 
and  seemed  to  be  losing.  " 

The  Pentagon  reply,  signed  by  John  K 
Garland,  director  of  special  activities  in  th. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.. 
for  Public  Affairs,  described  the  war  m  Viet 
nam  as  an  "ambiguous,  generally  mlsunder' 
stood  struggle,  where  early  decisive  Victoria 
are  not  the  prospect,  where  toUl  costs  win 
certainly  be  considerable,  where  American 
casualties  are  Inevitable,  and  where  reverse 
and  divisive  friction  between  Vietnam^ 
and  Americans  are  more  newsworthy  than 
slow,  s^i^ady  progress — even  victory— and 
mutual  concessions." 

Garland  simunarlzed  the  situation  by  sav 
ing,  "Communist  guerrillas  from  Hanoi  are 
engaged  In  trying  to  overthrow  the  legal  eov 
ernment  of  the  country." 

Other  authorities  minimize  present  as 
slstance  from  North  Vietnam.  Althouuh 
Hanoi  dlrecte  and  encourages  the  guerriUag 
In  South  Vietnam,  the  Communist  leaders 
there  get  most  of  their  recruits  from  inside 
the  country,  these  sources  say.  Weapons  are 
largely  made  by  the  guerrUlas  or  captured 
from  the  Americans  or  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Garland  insisted  that  American  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  include  no  combat  troops 
He  said  the  American  role  Is  limited  to  fur- 
nishing the  Vietnamese  with  advisory,  logls- 
tlcal  and  technical  assistance,  and  support. 

"One  of  the  more  outstanding  features  of 
the  relationship  between  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  Is  the  high  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  confidence  existing  be- 
tween American  advisers  and  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,"  he  said. 

Referring  to  the  press,  he  said,  "It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  reverses  In  Vietnam  have  been 
emphasized  to  a  greater  extent  than  vlctortes 
and  steady  progress." 
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VIEWS  OP  BERNARD  BARUCH  ON 
TAXES.  REVENUES,  AND  INPLA- 
TION 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1  and  2.  1958,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  this  Nation  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  refer  to  Bernard  Baruch.  On 
that  occasion  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Sen- 
^  ator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI,  when  in- 
troducing Mr.  Baruch,  described  him  as 
follows : 

He  Is  a  man  whose  wisdom  In  public  affairs 
is  universally  recognized.  His  great  and 
varied  patriotic  service  dates  back  to  World 
War  I.  Since  that  time  he  has  served  his 
country  with  devotion  and  distinction  in 
war  and  peace.  In  many  different  positions. 

He  made  great  contributions  to  our  mo- 
bilization In  both  world  wars.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  he  was  connected  with 
the  American  Commission  To  Negotiate 
Peace;  and  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  he 
worked  with  postwar  adjustment  policies 

We  all  remember  his  service  as  the  US 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  his  plan  for  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

But  perhaps  his  greatest  service  has  been 
rendered  in  his  unofficial  position  as  adviser 
and  close  friend  to  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  capacity.  I  think  he  has  served 
every  President  since  Woodrow  Wilson. 
With  Mr.  Baruch's  experience  in  finance  and 
government,  his  keen  Intellect,  and  his  great 
reputation  for  constructive  contributions  to 
the  public  welfare,  we  could  have  no  better 


witness  on  this  occasion  when  we  face  so 
many  problems  and  perils  at  home  and 
abroad. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer.  Mr. 
Baruch  testified — under  another  admin- 
istration— at  a  time  when  we  were  at  the 
close  of  a  long  period  of  Inflation.  The 
situation  today  is  not  exactly  the  same; 
unless  this  Congress  takes  care,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  another  long  period 
of  inflation. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  direct 
testimony  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Baruch 
made  two  very  significant  statements. 
One  was: 

Inflation  •  •  •  has  put  our  price  struc- 
ture on  stilts  and  whittled  down  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 

The  Other  was: 

To  reduce  revenues  before  our  defenses  are 
secure  and  our  debt  manageable  is  uneco- 
nomic and  ImmcH-al. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  members  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Baruch  stated,  at 
the  close  of  his  direct  testimony: 

Before  we  ask  the  cook  in  the  White  House 
to  bake  us  up  a  new  Inflationary  pie.  let  us 
try  to  digest  the  Inflation  already  loose  in 
our  system  and  to  restore  the  value  of  earn- 
ings and  savings. 

The  most  significant  remark  Mr. 
Baruch  made — in  view  of  the  programs 
Congress  faces  at  this  session — was  in 
answer  to  a  question  in  regard  to  what 
would  happen  if  we  reduced  taxes  and 
increased  spending,  thus  increasing  our 
deficit.    Mr.  Baruch  answered : 

I  think  it  would  start  a  spiral  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoid,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  direct  testimony 
of  Mr.  Baruch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  of  April  1,  1958.  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  as 
follows: 

Statement  or  Bebnard  M    Baruch 

Mr.  Baruch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  it  Is  an  honor  to  be  asked 
to  testify  before  this  dlstlngruished  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  Although  you  are  study- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States,  you  know  that  our  problems  extend 
far  beyond  any  narrow  deflnitlon  of  finance. 
Tax  policy,  debt  management,  monetary 
controls  affect  not  only  our  solvency  and 
economic  health,  but  our  security  against 
aggression. 

Despite  the  symptoms  of  dlstre-'s  in  our 
economic  system,  there  is  no  cause  for  panic 
if  we  use  experience  and  commonsense.  But 
If  we  seek  recovery  through  get-well-quick 
prescriptions,  we  will  surely  face  a  far  more 
difficult  situation. 

The  principal  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  our 
own  folly. 

In  our  concern  over  the  present  recession 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  basic  problem  before  us.  The  chal- 
lenge we  face  Is  to  organize  and  employ  our 
resources  effectively:  first,  for  the  defense  of 
our  country  and  our  liberties,  and  second,  to 
provide  our  citizens  with  a  rising  standard 
of  living  free  from  the  economic  perils  of 
Inflation  and  unemployment. 

So  that  those  who  run  may  read,  let  me 
give  In  capsule  form  what  I  think  our  pres- 
ent circumstances  require. 

1.  We  must  strengthen  our  defenses  and 
make  certain  of  our  supremacy  in  the  science 
and  technology  of  modern  arms. 


2.  We  must  prevent  further  deterioration 
of  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  en- 
courage sound  economic  growth. 

3.  These  goals  demand  that  we  reject  all 
tax  reduction  and  pximp-prlmlng  proix>6als 
which  require  deficit  financing. 

4.  New  Federal  works  programs  should  be 
placed  on  a  self-Uquldatlng  basis.  It  Is 
better  that  new  works  programs  be  sponsored 
at  the  local  level. 

5.  We  must  end  the  price-wage  spiral  and 
curtail  excessive  profit  margins. 

6.  We  must  restrain  the  abuse  of  credit — 
private  and  Government. 

7.  We  must  ameliorate  the  suffering  of  un- 
employment. 

There  Is  danger  that  our  present  economic 
difficulties  may  distract  us  from  the  require- 
ments of  national  security  and  oxir  responsi- 
bilities as  leader  of  the  free  world.  This 
could  be  fatal. 

No  economic  program,  no  social  plans,  no 
so-called  prosperity  can  have  meaning  while 
America's  defenses  are  laggard  and  deficient. 
In  this  age  of  nuclear  war  and  missiles,  the 
price  of  unpreparedness  may  be  sudden 
death.  Considering  all  that  Is  at  stake,  let 
us  do  more  In  building  our  defenses,  rather 
than  less. 

I  disagree  entirely  with  those  who  claim 
that  the  American  economy  Is  not  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  threat  to  our  security. 
It  met  the  demands  of  total  war  without 
seriously  Impairing  the  highest  standard  of 
living  the  world  has  ever  known.  Can  we 
believe  that  it  cannot  support  the  defense 
program,  our  safety  demands? 

To  be  sure,  effective  defense  requires  high 
taxes.  I  like  taxes  no  more  than  the  next 
man,  but  there  are  worse  burdens.  It  Is  In- 
finitely cheaper  to  preserve  peace  than  to 
fight  a  war.  We  can  meet  all  otir  defense  re- 
quirements and  stUl  provide  all  our  needs, 
although  maybe  not  all  our  wants. 

While  we  can  spend  whatever  is  necessary 
for  defense,  prudent  management  can  pro- 
vide Important  savings.  We  must  learn  to 
manage  our  defense  program  more  efficiently. 
We  should  eliminate  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach— the  costly  starts  and  stops — which 
disorganize  production  and  disrupt  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  military  expenditures.  In  fact  for  all 
spending.  Congress  should  have  the  services 
of  an  expert  staff,  similar  to  the  one  the 
tax  committees  have.  This  staff  cotild  make 
a  continuing  running  study  of  budgets  and 
spending  to  insure  that  we  get  full  value  for 
every  dollar  spent.  This  la  something  that 
should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

But.  above  all  else,  once  and  for  all,  we 
must  relieve  our  defense  program  and  our 
entire  economy  of  the  toU  paid  to  Inflation. 
Think  of  the  planes  we  could  have  lx>ught, 
the  research  we  could  have  conducted,  the 
extra  benefits  we  could  have  provided  our 
Armed  Forces  with  the  billions  lost  through 
Inflation. 

Inflation,  gentlemen.  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant economic  fact  of  our  time — the  single 
greatest  peril  to  our  economic  health.  Its 
most  important  cause  has  been  the  tremen- 
dous expenditures  for  war — for  nonproduc- 
tive goods  and  services — which  were  flnanced 
too  largely  through  borrowing  and  too  little 
through  taxes. 

Inflation  is  primarily  resp>onslble  for  our 
mountainous  national  debt,  for  our  high  tax 
rates,  for  our  record  high  level  of  expendi- 
tures In  what  Is  called  a  time  of  j>eace.  It 
has  put  our  price  structure  on  stilts  and 
whittled  down  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

As  the  Government  and  our  citizens  stum- 
ble under  its  burden,  continuity  of  confi- 
dence Is  broken,  and  a  growing  concern  serves 
as  an  added  drag  on  our  economic  activity. 

We  are  now  suffering  a  hangover  after  a 
long  infiatlonary  binge.  As  is  always  the  case 
with  hangovers,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.     More  of  the  "hair  of  the  dog"  is  no 


remedy.  It  only  Increases  suffering  and 
delays  recovery. 

The  inflation  of  our  time  flows  from  the 
selfish  struggle  for  special  advantage  among 
pressure  groups.  Each  seeks  Ux  cuts  or  price 
Increases,  or  wage  raises  for  Itself  while  urg- 
ing the  others  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  with 
little  regard   for   the   naUonal  Interest. 

This  was  true  In  World  War  n  and  In  the 
Korean  war.  In  both  wars,  we  Ignored  the 
lesson  of  experience  which  taught  that  the 
way  to  curb  Inflation  and  profiteering  was 
to  pay  for  war  as  nearly  as  possible  out  of 
taxes;  to  control  prices,  wages,  profits,  money, 
and  credit,  and,  thus,  provide  a  common 
standard  fair  to  all. 

Instead  we  Invited  infiatlon  by  controls 
too  little  and  too  late,  and  by  concessions 
too  much  and  too  soon,  to  special  Interest 
groups.  We  mortgaged  future  generations 
by  inadequate  tax  programs. 

This  was  true  after  World  War  II  when. 
Instead  of  maintaining  our  strength  untU 
peace  was  assured,  we  prematurely  dis- 
banded our  forces  and  abandoned  necessary 
tax  and  other  economic  measiu^es.  And, 
after  Korea,  at  the  first  sign  of  the  Inevita- 
ble post  Infiatlonary  readjustment,  we  In- 
jected a  fresh  dose  of  Inflation  Into  our 
system  by  reducing  taxes. 

Now  that  we  face  the  painful  process  of 
readjustment  again,  the  same  recourse  to 
Inflation  Is  being  urged.  The  same  struggle 
for  advantage  Is  being  repeated.  Each  group 
wants  to  shift  the  burden  of  dislocation  to 
someone  else.  Each  wants  special  consider- 
ation, arguing  that  its  wages  or  prices  or 
proflts  must  be  kept  up  to  avoid  depression. 

All  cry  for  tax  reduction,  deficit  financ- 
ing, pump  priming — running  to  mother 
Government  to  "do  something  so  we  won't 
have  to  pay  for  the  mess  we've  made." 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  this  no- 
tion that  economic  salvation  lies  through 
Government  intercession.  Government  did 
not  keep  us  from  getting  into  our  present 
condition.  How  can  we  rely  upon  it  to  get 
us  out  of  it?  Let  us  not  turn  always  to  the 
Government  for  succor,  but  remember  rather 
that  a  free  government  depends  always  upon 
the  people  for  sustenance.  When  I  hear 
people  demanding  Government  do  this  or 
that  I  wonder  why  those  voices  were  so 
silent  when  inflation  could  have  been  con- 
trolled. 

Government  does  have  a  responsibility  and 
a  role  to  perform  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, particularly  In  regard  to  those  who 
are  victimised  by  unemployment.  But  Its 
actions  must  be  In  harmony  with  sound  eco- 
nomic principles.  Government  cannot  re- 
peal economic  laws. 

In  the  face  of  a  tremendous  national  debt 
and  expenditure,  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  tax 
reductions. 

I  am  dubious  about  the  purchasing  power 
a  tax  cut  will  generate.  The  value  of  any 
conjectured  purchasing  power  is  outweighed, 
however,  by  the  Jeopardy  In  which  a  tax  cut 
will  place  all  the  programs  supported  by 
taxes — from  national  defense  to  welfare 
assistance. 

A  tax  cut  will  Increase  the  deflcit,  add  to 
the  debt,  and  further  weaken  the  Govern- 
ment's credit.  To  reduce  revenues  before 
our  defenses  are  secure  and  our  debt  man- 
ageable is  uneconomic  and  immoral. 

Nor  is  this  the  time  to  embark  on  vast 
Federal  works  or  other  pump-prlmlng  pro- 
grams requiring  deflcit  financing.  If  we 
want  dams  and  highways  and  new  school- 
houses  and  other  projects,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  them.  Any  new  pub- 
lic works  program  should  be  placed  on  a 
self-liquidating  basis  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  present  highway  program — that  is,  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  tax  to  pay  for 
interest  and  amortization. 

More  effective  than  Federal  action  in  this 
sphere.  I  believe,  would  be  local  action.  Lo- 
cal governments  can  best  survey  their  own 
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Bltuatioiu,  determine  the  Idle  resourcee  of 
manpower,  materlalB,  and  other  faclUtles 
available,  and  balance  them  againat  the 
degree  of  need  and  their  budgetary  require- 
ments. Such  locally  conceived  and  spon- 
aored  works  programs  should  also  be  self- 
supporting. 

Self-help  is  the  best  help. 

A  nation,  no  less  than  an  individual,  must 
keep  its  financial  house  in  order.  Its  finan- 
cial strength,  no  less  than  an  individ\ial"s, 
will  determine  its  capacity  to  withstand  eco- 
nomic adversity.  The  credit  of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
solvency  and  security  rest.  The  strained 
condition  of  our  credit  handicaps  our  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  recession.  We  must  prevent 
any  further  weakening  of  it  by  tax  cuts 
or  deficit  spending  or  lifting  the  borrowing 
ceiling  every  time  the  debt  presses  against 

We  are  not  likely  to  enjoy  surplus  revenues 
soon.  Yet  there  is  no  greater  thing  Con- 
gress could  do  to  strengthen  confidence  and 
create  Jobs  than  to  adopt  now  a  long-range 
fiscal  program  designed  to  reduce  our  na- 
tional debt. 

Not  imtll  the  Oovemment  puts  Its  house 
in  order  wUl  the  people  know  how  to  bring 
order  to  their  own  affairs. 

Debt  management  also  has  been  made 
more  difficult  and  expensive  by  the  shorten- 
ing of  maturities.  Now.  more  than  fSO 
billion,  almost  30  percent  of  the  debt  out- 
standing, are  on  a  short-term  basis.  I  can- 
not understand  why  those  in  authority  did 
not  move  earUer  to  refund  the  debt  when 
the  money  market  was  easy.  If  private  cor- 
porations could  refund  and  borrow  at  rates 
"i?^  ■*  ^^'  ^*^y  couldn't  the  Government? 
We  must  face,  however,  reluctantly,  the 
truth  that  Govenmient  action  is  no  nostr\mi 
for  economic  health.  Nor  is  it  a  substitute 
for  Indlvldxial  responsibility.  The  adjtist- 
ment  must  be  made  by  each  of  us,  in  our 
business,  oiu-  Job.  on  our  farm.  We  must 
work  harder,  cut  coets,  save  more. 

Nothing  would  be  more  effective  In  turn- 
ing the  tide  than  to  halt  the  never-ending 
spiral  of  wages  and  prices.  The  best 
stimiilant  to  our  economy  would  come  from 
price  reductions.  The  consumer,  who  has  no 
lobby  or  bargaining  agent,  is  belatedly  re- 
belling against  having  every  wage  and  cost 
increase  passed  on  to  him.  If  industry  and 
labor  continue  to  push  up  wage,  price  and 
profit  levels,  they  will  price  themselves  out 
of  the  market.  Consumer  resistance  will 
grow,  further  depressing  economic  activity 
and  adding  to  unemployment.  Foreign 
goods  will  enter  our  markets  in  Increasing 
quantities,  with  unsettling  effects  on  our 
domestic  economy,  our  tariff  poUcles  and  our 
allies  and  friends. 

No  one  wishes  to  see  a  retxim  to  cut- 
throat competition  with  its  price  wars  and 
wage  cuts.  No  one  is  more  concerned  to  see 
labor  preserve  its  gains  than  I  am.  But  we 
must  halt  the  wild,  unmerry  chase  of  prices 
wages,  and  profits. 

We  prefer  not  to  compel  this  by  legislative 
flat  or  executive  order.  We  rely  upon  In- 
dividual acUon,  self -discipline,  and  en- 
lightened selfishness  of  labor  and  industrial 
leaders.  If  they  cannot  recognize  that  self- 
interest  requires  concern  for  the  national  in- 
terest, then  they  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
win  be  made  to  stiffer.  If  they  will  not  ad- 
Just  voluntarily  and  in  time  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  the  adjustment 
eventually  forced  on  them  will  be  much 
more  painful. 

It  woiUd  be  an  inspiring  and  salutary 
thing  if  the  leaders  of  our  great  labor  unions 
and  businesses  would  Jointly  pledge  to  the 
President  that  for  1  year  there  will  be  no 
mcrease  in  wages  or  prices  or  profit  margins 
Individual  self-restraint  should  be  exer- 
cised, too.  in  the  area  of  private  credit  Its 
excessive  growth  has  been  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  our  present  difficulties  and  Is  one 
of  the  weak  Unks  in   our  economic  chain 
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When  individual  Indebtedness  alone  rises 
above  $200  biUlon,  we  have  reason  to  be 
concerned. 

I  have  (rften  been  shocked  by  the  lengths 
to  which  banks,  merchants,  and  advertisers 
go  to  press  credit  upon  the  consumer  with 
which  to  buy  things  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  want,  but  do  not  need.    The  susceptibUlty 
Of  the  American  public  to  these  blandish- 
ments   troubles    me.      The    opportunity    to 
vacation    in    Florida.    California,    or    Latin 
America;    to  tour    the   Caribbean;    or   even 
visit  the  Taj  Mahal  for  little  or  nothing  down 
and  a  few  dollars  a  week  may  not  be  easy 
to  resist.     But  U  it  a  proper  use  of  credit' 
In    the   last   analysis,   we   face   a   test  of 
character  and  commonsense.     Have   we  so 
deluded  ourselves  that  we  take  seriously  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland  notion  that  the  cure  for 
indebtedness    lies    in    more    debt;    and    that 
thrift  is  antisocial?    Or  do  we  have  sufficient 
economic  sense— and  courage— to  face   the 
facts  of  our  situation,  recognize  the  mistakes 
we  have  made  and  correct  them  in  time 
wltJiout     incurring     the     heavier     penalties 
which  delay  and  evasion    will   exact? 
In  summation,  gentlemen,  let  me  say 
First,  that  this  recession  Is  the  inevitable 
aftermath  of  a  period  of  InflaUon  that  could 
at     least     have     been     mitigated,     if     not 
prevented; 

Second,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  if 
we  wUl  learn  from  our  mistakes  and  call  a 
halt  to  the  practices  which  are  responsible 
for  this  situation; 

Third,  that  we  can  restore  confidence 
along  with  economic  health  by  sound  meas- 
ures which  include : 

(a)  Determining  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  and  doing  all  that  Is  needed 
to  meet  them. 

(b)  Barring  new  inflationary  adventures 
Forgoing  tax  reductions.  Avoiding  deflcit 
spending. 

(c)  Strengthening  the  credit  of  Govern- 
ment by  refunding  the  debt  on  a  long-term 
basis  and  planning  definite  amortization. 
^^<**)   S*oPPi»g    the   price- wage   spiral    and 
the  abuse  of  credit. 

Gentlemen,  ours  is  a  country  of  bound- 
less natural  and  human  resources,  of  sclen- 
tlflc  and  technological  skills  that  defy  ob- 
stacles and  frontiers.  The  future  holds 
promise  if  only  we  have  the  wit  and  disci- 
pline to  use  them  properly.  And  let  us  not 
complain  about  oiu:  surpltises  of  food  flber 
and  metals,  if  we  do  not  add  to  them  but 
manage  them  intelligently,  they  will  give  us 
a  reserve  against  any  emergency  of  war  or 
nature  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Fort 
Knox. 

In  closing  I  offer  for  your  meditation  a 
thought  expressed  by  one  of  the  wisest 
Americans.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  said— 
and  I  quote: 
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"The  taxes  are  Indeed  very  heaw  ««-  .. 
those  laid  by  the  Oovemment  wer I  tiht^  ," 
ones  we  had  to  pay.  we  mlghrmor^^Sj 
discharge  them;  but  we  have  many  otht^^ 
and  more  grievous  to  some  of  us         "****• 

"We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idu 
ness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  prld*  llf; 
four  times  as  much  by  our  folly;  and  f^ 
these  taxes  the  oonunlssloners  cannot 
or  deliver  us  by  allowing  an  abatement 


COST  OF  THE  DAIRY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  crltlclffln 
in  the  press  about  the  cost  of  the  dalS 
program.  There  has  been  criticism^ 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  some  verv 
powerful  and  influential  Senators  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculti^e 
and  Forestry  about  the  cost  of  the  dalrv 
program.  *^ 

I  have  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 

of  all  of  the  farm  programs— feed  grain* 
cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat' 
dairy  products,  wool.  rye.  tung  oil.  and 
so  forth— and  to  relate  the  cost  of  those 
programs  to  the  doUar  value  of  market- 
ings for  the  particular  commodities  I 
think  this  Is  the  only  pertinent  and  an- 
propriate  way  in  which  we  can  show 
the  facts. 

For  example,  the  dairy  program  will 
cost  more  than  the  tung  oil  program  be- 
cause the  tung  oil  program  is  a  much 
smaUer  operation.  But  when  we  put 
the  cost  of  the  program  in  proportion  we 
find  that  the  dairy  program  is  far  less 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  program 
and  is  a  great  deal  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  cotton,  feed  grains,  wheat,  rice  and 
other  programs.  The  relevant  relation- 
ship is  the  ratio  or  cost  to  the  value  of 
marketings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  statistics  are 
compelling,  and  pertinent  to  proposed 
agriculture  legislation  which,  I  under- 
stand, will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  is  organized.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  to 
which  I  referred,  showing  farm  price 
support  costs  and  value  of  marketings  of 
specified  commodities,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 
as  follows: 


farm  price-.„pp„H  co,„  a„^  ,.„,..,  „f  „.„rM„,„,  ,perified  commoiUi,,,  fiscal  yean  ,961-61 
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Commodity 


Feed  grains 

Cotton 

Peanuts 

Rice [ 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Dairy  products 

Wool 

Rye 

Tung  oil '] 

Dry  edible  Ijeans ' 

Soyl>ean^  and  voRetabie  oil. 


Value  of 
marketings 
1961-62  aver- 
age (millions) 


CCC  reallred  losses  (ex- 
cluding Public  Law  480 
costs)  and  sec.  32  re- 
movals, 1961-62  average 


Amount 

(millions) 


't5,439 
2.800 
180 
2S5 
1,234 
2. 18fi 
4,824 

no 

22 

6 

13A 

1,339 


$1,175.0 

260.0 

25.0 

47.0 

fi.  0 

343.0 

«  384.0 

58.0 

2.0 

.5 

U.O 

27.0 


CCC  rcallred  losses  (in- 
cluding Public  Law  480 
costs)  and  sec.  32  re- 
movals, 1961-62  average 


Percent  of 

value  of 
marketings 


21.6 
10.4 
13.8 
18.8 
.6 
16.7 

ao 

62.9 
8.8 
7.8 
8.0 
2.0 


Amount 

(mlllion.s) 


$1,  277. 0 
438.0 

25.0 
106.0 

20.0 

i.osao 

«  402.0 

68.0 

2.0 

.8 

IX  0 


Percent  of 

value  of 
marketings 


'  Value  of  feed-Krain  crops  produced. 
iDdudes  costs  of  special  .school  milk  program. 

Bource:  Computed  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data. 


23.5 

17.5 

13.8 

41.9 

1.7 

48.4 

8.3 

52.9 

8.8 

7.8 

9.S 

«.« 
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RISING  INTEREST  RATES  WBJL 
STALL  THE  ECONOMY 

liT.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
gsk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
gn  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Many  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  are  dis- 
turbed at  the  prospect  that  the  mone- 
tary managers  of  our  economy,  particu- 
Igrly  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  will  follow  a  policy  that  will 
increase  interest  rates.  On  the  basis  of 
the  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  it  is  clear  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  expect  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  interest  rates  will 
rise.  It  is  obvious,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  of  every  expert  monetary 
economist  who  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  that  such  a 
policy  would  tend  to  retard  the  expan- 
sion and  growth  of  our  economy,  and 
would  greatly  reduce  the  economic  stim- 
ulation of  a  tax  cut. 

The  evidence  Is  becoming  more  appar- 
ent every  day  that  that  is  exactly  what 
is  likely  to  happen.  The  February  25 
issue  of  the  U.S.  News  L  World  Report 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Tighter 
Money  Ahead?"  which  spells  out  how 
that  policy  would  operate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiCHTEK  Monet  Ahead? 

U  taxes  are  cut.  and  If  business  rises  you 
can  expect  money  to  be  harder  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  borrow.  Any  change  will  be 
gradual,  and  la  unlikely  to  occur  before  late 
1963.  Vast  borrowing  by  States  and  cities, 
as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Treasury,  will  add 
to  pressures  on  the  money  supply. 

Forces  now  developing  In  the  economy 
could  lead  to  tighter  credit  and  higher  Inter- 
est rates  In  months  ahead. 

These  forces.  In  all  probability,  will  take 
firm  hold  If  Congress  votes  to  cut  taxes  and 
thereby  sets  off  a  rise  in  business  activity. 
In  that  case — 

It  will  become  harder  and  more  expensive 
to  borrow  money  for  new  homes,  autos,  and 
business  Investments. 

Bond  prices  will  drop.  Investments  al- 
ready made  In  bonds  will  lose  some  of  their 
market  value. 

State  and  local  goverrmients.  In  particular, 
will  have  to  pay  higher  Interest  coets  In 
financing  public  works. 

None  of  this  Is  likely  to  come  about  over- 
night. Banks,  insurance  firms,  and  other 
Institutions  are  loaded  with  funds  for  lend- 
ing. Borrowers  are  not  rushing  to  get  those 
funds. 

Fairly  "easy"  money  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  mid-19€3  at  least. 

Prospective  borrowers,  however,  need  to 
allow  for  the  possibility  that  money  will 
tighten  later  on. 

HEAVT    rEDERAL  BORROWING 

The  table,  which  follows,  shows  you  one 
key  factor  In  the  future  trend  of  Interest 
rates. 

In  the  next  17  months,  the  Treasury  wUl 
borrow  more  than  $70  billion  for  cash  and  to 
pay  off  old  debts  falling  due.  Cash  borrow- 
ing In  the  year  to  start  July  1  will  set  a 
postwar  record. 


And  note:  If  major  tax  cuts  are  approved, 
an  even  bigger  splurge  of  Treasury  borrow- 
ing will  follow. 

Borrowing  by  State  and  local  governments 
also  Is  high  and  tending  to  rise. 

New  borrowing  on  home  mortgages  al- 
ready has  hit  an  alltlme  high. 

Major  tax  cuts  would  be  expected  to  In- 
crease borrowing  by  businesses  for  new 
Investments  and  bigger  o|>eratlons. 

riNANCiNG  Dxncrrs 

One  of  the  hottest  arguments  now  splitting 
Washington  is  over  the  question  of  how 
expanding  de&clts  should  be  financed. 

Should  most  of  the  new  Treasury  securities 
be  sold  to  banks,  to  I*  paid  for  largely  with 
newly  created  money?  This  could  Inflate 
the  money  supply,  mean  still  easier  money, 
perhaps  risk  inflation. 

Or  should  these  securities  be  sold  mainly 
to  others  than  banks,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  savings?  That  could  put  a  lid  on  the 
money  supply  and  boost  Interest  rates. 

THE     MONET     MANAGERS 

Most  Important  key  to  the  answers  to  those 
questions  Is  In  the  person  and  power  of  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Martin  has  made  It  clear  that,  for 
months  now,  he  has  detected  an  urgent  need 
for  higher  Interest  rates  to  strengthen  the 
dollar.  He  notes  that  sizable  sums  of 
money— in  search  of  higher  Interest  yields — 
have  fled  the  United  States  and  taken  U.S. 
gold  along. 

So  far,  Mr.  Martin  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  bowed  to  the  needs  of  a  slug- 
gish economy  and  resisted  the  impulse  to 
tighten  credit. 

Now.  Mr.  Martin  welcomes  tax  reduction 
because  he  believes,  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  that 
It  will  stimiUate  business  growth.  And.  to 
Mr.  M.irtln.  It  would  remove  the  need  for 
easy  money  as  a  prop  for  sagging  business. 

BEHIND     AN     APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  Kennedy's  recent  decision  to  reappoint 
Mr.  Martin  as  Chairman  of  the  FRB,  thus, 
takes  on  major  significance.  According  to 
Mr.  Martin's  own  predictions — 

If.  or  when,  a  strong  business  rise  brings 
an  Increased  demand  for  credit,  the  FRB  wUl 
start  to  limit  banks'  reserves  and.  thus,  their 
ability  to  buy  new  issues  of  Treasury  secu- 
rities. 

More  and  more  of  the  growing  deficit^ 
and  new  debts  of  others — will  have  to  be 
financed  out  of  savings  of  Individuals  and 
corporations. 

Credit,  In  time,  will  tighten.  Interest 
rates — particularly  on  long-term  credit — will 
rise. 

As  new  bonds  offering  higher  yields  are 
Issued,  older  bonds  sold  at  lower  Interest 
rates  will  be  less  attractive.  Bond  prices  will 
fall. 

MUNICIPAL     BORBOWING 

Tax-exempt  bonds  offered  by  State  and 
local  governments  will  take  a  double  beating 
from  any  major  tax  cuts. 

An  example  shows  why:  A  taxpayer  In  the 
7S-percent  bracket  now  keeps  only  a  fourth 
of  what  he  cams  on  a  new,  taxable  Invest- 
ment. So  his  return  from  a  3-percent  tax- 
free  bond  Is  about  two  and  a  half  times  his 
after-tax  yield  on  a  5-percent  taxable  bond. 

Cut  his  tax  rate  to  60  percent,  and  he  keeps 
two- fifths.  Then  his  return  on  a  3 -percent 
tax-free  bond  would  be  only  1.5  times  his 
after-tax  yield  on  a  5-p>ercent  taxable  bond. 
Tax  exemption  would  lose  some  of  its  ad- 
vantage. 

Result:  Tax-exempt  bonds  would  fall  In 
price.  State  and  local  governments  would 
have  to  offer  higher  interest  rates. 

E>on't  exi>ect  all  this  to  happen  quickly. 
Mr.  Martin,  along  with  those  around  him. 
also  is  committed  to  the  campaign  against 
unemployment.  He  has  no  desire  to  stifle 
new  growth. 


Yet  Mr.  Martin  is  convinced  that  Booner  or 
later  a  determined  stand  must  be  taken  to 
save  the  dollar — and,  if  the  need  arises,  to 
avert  Inflation. 

That  stand,  when  it  comes,  is  to  mean 
more  difficult  and  costly  borrowing. 

Borrowing  by  the  VS.  Treastiry  on  thi« 
scale  will  become  a  major  factor  in  the  total 
demand  for  money.  Treasury  borrowing,  on 
top  of  demands  from  other  borrowers,  could 
have  the  effect  of  nudging  Interest  rate* 
higher  In  months  ahead.  In  the  year  to 
start  next  July  1,  Government's  new  borrow- 
ing will  drain  off  more  loan  money  than  in 
any  year  since  World  War  n. 

In  17  months  ahead — $70  billion  of 
Government  borrowing 

[■"illions  of  dollars! 


New  bor- 
rowmp(+) 
1  or  repay- 
'  mcnt  (-) 

Old  debt 

to  be 
refinanced' 

Total 
bor- 
rowing 

F»'l>marv-Ji!iir  1963.. 
July -n«wni  her  1963. 
Jaiiuary-Jiine  19«j4,   . 

1 

-2.6 

-HO.  8 

-.6 

24.  s 
24.1 
14. .« 

21.0 
34.  B 
13.0 

Total,  i:  months.. 

+7.6 

83  1 

70.7 

'  Kxcluding  repi:lar  weekly  turnover  of  91-day  Treas- 
ury bills. 

8our«:  Fstireat^s  ly  V.S.  News  &  World   Report 
based  on  the  Kennedy  budget  and  other  official  data. 


ECONONOZE  WITH  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION,  WISCONSIN 

STUDY  IMPLIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  for  the  past  2  years  I  have 
been  extremely  interested  in  the  opera- 
ticms  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

A  study  was  made  in  Wisconsin,  by  the 
State  department  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  reported  in  December  1962,  on 
the  attitudes  of  bankers  toward  small 
business  financing.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  that  study  was  the  revelation 
that  only  30  percent  of  the  bankers  who 
responded  did  not  believe  that  existing 
private  agencies  could  meet  the  legiti- 
mate credit  needs  of  small  business.  In 
other  words,  on  the  basis  of  that  study, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  bcmkers 
feel  that  the  present  private  credit  needs 
are  adequately  met. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  Wisconsin 
there  is  an  aggressive  and  expanding 
policy,  which  is  supported  by  the  State, 
of  trying  to  make  funds  available  to  small 
business,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wisdom 
of  expanding  the  SBA  as  rapidly  as  we 
have,  in  view  of  the  very  heavy  coet  to 
the  general  taxpayer  of  that  expansion, 
should  be  seriously  reconsidered  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  the  coming 
months. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MEDICARE 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  message  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Con- 
gress today  respecting  our  senior  citi- 
zens. It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long 
time  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  health  care  for  the  ag- 
ing. It  is  also  no  secret  that  I  had  very 
much  hoped  that,  when  the  President's 
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messace  upon  that  subject  came  to  the 
Cmgzess.  it  mlsht  be  possible  for  those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  felt 
as  I  did  to  Join  with  the  President  and 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AmnaoM].  We  did  thitf  last  year  as 
eoapoomon  of  the  bill  called  the  Ander- 
son^avltB  IdU.  which  failed  of  passage 
by  a  rtry  narrow  Tote,  In  order  to  have 
an  agreed-upon  program  of  health  care 
for  the  aging.  I  have  every  hope  that 
that  will  stm  be  the  case.  But  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  moment,  based  upon  the 
President's  message  and  our  views,  this 
cannot  be  the  case,  though  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  AwDwisoN]  and  I  will  certainly 
try  to  hring  that  agreement  about.  I 
shall  try  very  hard  with  the  HEW  and 
lt«  representatives  to  arrive  at  a  meeting 
of  the  minds. 

The  key  item  which  has  been  dropped 
from  the  administration's  program  is 
the  private  sector  option.  There  were 
four  points  which  Republicans  of  my 
view  have  been  virglng  in  respect  of 
{health  care  for  the  aged.  Three  of 
those  have  been  adopted  in  the  admini- 
stration's message.  They  include  uni- 
versal coverage  for  all  over  65,  State 
and  private  participation  In  the  admin- 
iateatlon  of  the  program,  and  a  seiJarate 
health  insurance  trust  fund.  Those 
three  have  been  accepted.  Although 
the  health  insurance  trust  fund  Is  not 
spcciflcally  referred  to  in  the  message, 
we  have  ascertained  that  it  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

But  the  private  sector  option  has  been 
dron>ed.  That  was  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration last  year  and  was  the  key 
elonent,  advanced  by  me  and  my  four 
R^TUblican  colleagues,  which  led  us  to 
give  bipartisan  support  to  the  Ander- 
son-Javits  bill.  It  was  the  key  element 
in  the  biU  which  we  introduced  the 
other  day.  I  am  dlsaiqwinted  that  it  has 
been  dropped,  but  I  repeat  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  ,  as  we  did  last  year,  in  agree- 
ing upon  a  bill  and  In  working  to  bring 
about  passage  of  a  law. 

May  I  emphasize  that  the  private  sec- 
tor option  merely  means  that  the  indi- 
vidual may  use  the  Government  pro- 
gram as  a  basis  for  obtaining  better  and 
further  benefits  in  addition  to  those  the 
Government  offers  by  enrolling  in  some 
modest  program — some  kind  of  private 
plan — which  he  carries  over  with  him 
when  he  becomes  65. 

Mr.  President,  this  option  is  critically 
important  because,  first,  it  represents 
competition  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  Government — and  that  is  the 
kind  of  competition  we  want.  It  is  good 
for  the  Government  and  good  for  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Second,  it  presents  an 
outlet  so  that  Members  of  Congress  can 
feel  that  what  is  being  done  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  is  pretty  much  the 
optimimi  program  and  that  it  will  not 
be  constantly  buUt  upon  and  expanded, 
but  instead  that  the  expansion  and  addi- 
tional benefits,  et  cetera,  can  come  from 
the  private  enterprise  system,  which  is 
quite  ready.  wilUng  and  able  to  provide 


it,  and  which  also  can  cut  down  its  costs 
as  experience  multiplies. 

So  we  have  very  soimd  reasons  for  our 
position.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
with  the  administration. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent upon  his  message  generally.  The 
President  called  for  a  stepped-up  drive  In 
employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers,  to  help  them  develop  new  skills 
through  existing  retraining  programs. 
He  called  for  special  housing  assistance 
through  new  construction,  direct  loans 
and  tax  benefits.  He  called  for  steps  to 
meet  the  needs  for  more  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes  and  other  health  facilities  for 
the  aged,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
social  security  pension,  which  he  would 
obtain  by  raising  the  taxable  wage  base 
from  $4,800  to  $5,200  a  year. 

These  are  all  admirable  provisions.  I 
am  glad  the  President  has  espoused  them 
and  put  them  before  us.  I  shall  hope  to 
support  them,  if  they  are  submitted  in 
reasonable  form. 

I  am  glad  the  President  has  incorpK)- 
rated  a  number  of  ideas  upon  which  we 
agreed  last  year  in  his  medical  care  for 
the  aging  proposal  although  I  regret  that 
the  key  point  of  a  private  option  was 
dropped.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  we  can 
get  together.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
prediction  that  we  can  have  health  care 
for  the  aging  legislation  in  this  Congress 
is  an  entirely  viable  one  based  upon  the 
record  we  have  made  and  the  record  the 
administration  has  made  up  to  this  point. 
Mr.  President,  if  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  will  Indulge  me, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss another  subject,  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
message  on  health  care  for  the  aging. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPFICBR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REPORT  ON  MISSISSIPPI  BY  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  THE  U.S.  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  stated 
on  yesterday  that  I  would  present  to 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  civil  rights 
of  citizens  of  Mississippi,  issued  by  the 
Mississippi  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  dated 
January  1963.  The  report  is  the  result 
of  open  hearings  held  by  this  group  of 
Mississippi  citizens  over  a  period  of  14 
months. 

This  is  a  powerful  document  and  a 
powerful  indictment  of  the  situation 
which  exists  in  this  critically  important 
field  in  a  State  of  the  United  States. 
Although  I  respect  fully  the  sovereignty 
and  dignity  of  Mississippi  as  of  all  States, 
I  believe  it  is  highly  important  to  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  findings  of 
fact  made  by  this  group,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
in  accordance  with  law.  At  the  outset 
I  should  say  that  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
point  which  is  always  made,  which  was 


made  on  the  floor  yesterday   that  •« 
^ould  take  care  of  our  problems  to 
New  York,  in  Chicago,  or  in  ComvLu 
cut  and  let  the  South  take  care  of  hi 
own  problems.    However,  the  South  5. 
very   careful    to   confhie    that   to  ^^ 
rights.     When  it  comes  to  the  questlortt 
of  trade,  or  appropriaUons,  or  forelm 
aid,  or  any  other  subject  under  the  smi 
every  Senator  is  perfectly  happy  to  n^ 
ticipate   in   the   decisions  which  aflwt 
every  State;  but  when  it  comes  to  ci^ 
rights  we  are  supposed  to  stay  out  of  it 
since  that  is  claimed  to  be  the  South'* 
private  business. 

Aside  from  that,  Mr.  President  one 
other  point  is  vital.  It  is  the  salient 
point  In  the  report.  In  the  South  gen 
eraUy,  as  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  the 
whole  governmental  operation  and  ma- 
chinery is  directed  toward  maintaining 
discrimination  and  segregation. 

Now,  that  is  not  true  in  my  State  of 
New  York  and  it  is  not  true  in  many 
other  States  which  pride  themselves  on 
their  civil  rights  records.  Ln  which  the 
whole  governmental  machinery  and  lav 
are  designed  to  assure  people  their  civil 
rights.  Certainly,  the  law  is  sometimes 
frustrated,  and  occasionally  it  is  hon- 
ored more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance, and  many  mores  and  preju- 
dices persist,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  governments  in 
my  State  of  New  York  and  in  other  States 
of  the  same  character  are  required  by 
law  to  assure  people  their  civil  rights  and 
not  to  deny  them. 

In  the  light  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  what  to  me  Is  the 
salient  point  in  this  report.  The  report 
states : 

The  Ccanmlttee  regreta  to  report  that  its 
factfinding  efforu  were  actively  opposed  by 
agents  and  instrumentalities  of  the  State 
government. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  in  its  findings  of 
fact,  which  appear  beginning  at  page  23 
of  the  report,  the  Committee  says: 

The  first  finding  of  this  Committee  is  that 
Justice  under  law  is  not  guaranteed  for  the 
Negro  in  Mississippi  In  the  way  that  It  Is  for 
the  white  man. 

The  report  also  states: 

The  second  finding  erf  this  Committee  it 
that  the  State  government  of  Mlsslsalppi  la 
not  sufflclently  concerned  with  the  task  (A 
protecting  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Mississippi . 

In  connection  with  this  finding  the 
report  calls  attention  to  a  new  law  for 
the  punishment  of  perjury  passed  in 
Mississippi  in  1960.    The  report  states: 

This  I960  legislation  seems  designed  to  In- 
timidate or  punish  those  of  the  Negro  race 
who  would  assert  these  rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  those  of  us 
who  press  for  civil  rights  legislation 
complain  about.  We  complain  about  the 
fact  that  the  governmental  machin- 
ery, the  governmental  apparatus,  and 
the  State  officials  are  not  working,  as 
they  should  be  working,  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  Individuals  according  to 
law  and  the  concepts  of  equal  justice,  but 
are  working  exactly  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection.   That  Is  far  more  important.  In 
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my  view,  than  even  the  dreadful  findings 
of  this  report,  dreadful  as  they  are,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  refer  the  Senate, 
for   example,    the    report    states    most 

movingly : 

jm  of  us  are  Mlsslsslpplans  and  some  of  us 
ttave  lived  ail  our  lives  In  Mississippi.  Tet 
the  extent  and  the  manner  of  apparent  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  of  the  law  on  the 
basis  of  color,  as  revealed  In  these  meetings, 
bas  been  a  profound  shock  to  us.  We  are 
alarmed  at  the  direction  our  society  seems 
to  be  taking,  and  we  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Mlsslsslpplans  will 
ibare  this  alarm  as  the  facts  become  known 
to  them. 

The  rep>ort  further  states : 

The  Committee's  Investigations  have  Indi- 
cated that  in  all  important  areas  of  citizen- 
ship, a  Negro  in  Mississippi  receives  sub- 
stantially less  than  his  due  consideration  as 
an  American  and  as  a  Mlsslsslpplan.  This 
denial  extends  from  the  time  he  Is  denied 
the  right  to  be  born  in  a  nonsegregated  hos- 
pital, through  his  segregated  and  inferior 
tcbool  years,  and  his  productive  years  when 
\oX»  for  which  he  can  qualify  are  refused, 
to  the  day  he  dies  and  Is  laid  to  rest  In  a 
cemetery  for  Negroes  only.  This  Committee 
could  have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  any 
aspect  of  discrimination  and  found  a 
plethora  of  examples  of  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  This  Includes  the  denial 
of  the  fundamental  right  to  vote  and  have 
that  vote  counted  in  elections. 

pmally,  the  Conmiittee  says: 

In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Inequities 
In  these  areas  of  citizenship,  this  report  Is 
concerned  with  another  subject  which  re- 
curred constantly  In  the  testimony  at  our 
meetings.  It  Is  a  subject  that  has  implica- 
tions even  more  damaging  to  the  principles 
of  the  American  way  of  life  than  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote.  That  subject  is  police 
brutality. 

Then  there  are  given  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  police  brutality.  The  Com- 
mittee finally  concludes,  Mr.  President, 
as  follows: 

We  do,  however,  believe  that  a  pattern 
exlsu  in  our  State  that  leads  to  the  denial 
of  constitutional  rights  and.  In  some  In- 
itances,  to  brutality  and  terror. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  repxart  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Administration  or  Justice  in  Mississippi 

(Report  of  the  Mississippi  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
January  1963  > 

PKEFACE 

This  report  was  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Advisory  Committee.  The  Mississippi 
Committee  Is  one  of  the  61  committees 
established  In  every  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  105(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957.  Its  membership  consists  of  Inter- 
ested citizens  of  standing  who  serve  without 
compensation.  Among  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, under  their  mandate  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  are  the  following: 
( 1 )  To  advise  the  Commission  of  all  infor- 
mation concerning  legal  developments  con- 
stituting a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution;  and  (2)  to 
advise  the  Commission  upon  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  in  the  preparation  of  its  final 


report.  The  Commission ,  in  turn,  has  been 
charged  by  the  Congress  to  Investigate  alle- 
gations, made  In  writing  and  under  oath, 
that  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  by  reason  of  color,  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  to  study  and  collect  infor- 
mation regarding  legal  developments  consti- 
tuting a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  to  appraise  Federal  laws  and  policies 
with  respect  to  equal  protection;  and  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
Its  activities,  flndlngs  and  recommendations. 

REPORT 

This  is  a  summary  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Mississippi  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  during  the 
14-month  period  ending  In  January  1963. 
The  Advisory  Committee  held  six  open  meet- 
ings In  this  period.  In  Jackson,  Greenville, 
Clarksdale.  and  Meridian,  and  received  ap- 
proximately 150  complaints  of  alleged  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  Committee 
In  holding  open  meetings  oiay  briefly  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  A  public  announcement 
was  made  of  our  Inter  tlon  to  hold  a  meeting, 
and  the  press  and  the  public  were  invited  to 
attend.  Persons  desiring  to  submit  perti- 
nent information  or  complaints  were  invited 
to  appear.  The  Committee  has  been  gratl- 
flfd  by  the  response  of  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State  to  these  meetings.  Attendance 
Increased  with  nearly  every  meeting  and  as 
many  as  20  persons  have  testified  at  a  single 
meeting.  In  some  instances,  citizens  were 
unwilling  to  voice  their  complaints  In  open 
session  because  they  feared  violent  reprisals. 
Such  complainants  were  heard  In  executive 
session.  Whenever  the  Committee  had  an 
Indication  that  certain  law  enforcement 
agencies  or  officials  were  to  be  Involved  in  a 
complaint,  advance  notice  was  sent  to  such 
agencies  or  officials  together  with  an  in- 
vitation to  participate.  Although  we  usually 
received  no  response  to  these  invitations, 
sheriffs  have  occasionally  attended  meetings 
as  spectators,  though  declining  to  partici- 
pate. The  press  has  usu..lly  been  in  at- 
tendance and  has,  on  the  whole,  reported  oxir 
proceedings  fairly  and  objectively. 

Our  purpose  in  holding  open  meetings  was 
to  collect  factual  Information  regarding  pos- 
sible denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  law 
In  Mississippi.  We  believe  this  purpose  has 
been  accomplished  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  established  beyond  doubt  that  a  formal 
inquiry  Into  alleged  clvU  rights  denials  In 
this  State  is  an  urgent  necessity.  We  have 
also  been  able  to  forward  to  the  Commis- 
sion 8p>eclflc  complaints  which  Involved  in- 
fractions of  existing  Federal  statutes. 

All  of  us  are  Mlsslsslpplans  and  some  of  us 
have  lived  all  our  lives  In  Mississippi.  Tet 
the  extent  and  the  manner  of  apparent  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  of  the  law  on  the 
basis  of  color,  as  revealed  In  these  meetings, 
has  been  a  profound  shock  to  us.  We  are 
alarmed  at  the  direction  our  society  seems 
to  oe  taking,  and  we  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Mlsslsslpplans  wlU 
share  this  alarm  as  the  ftwits  become  known 
to  them.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  open  meet- 
ings have  been  useful  In  making  these  facts 
known 

The  Committee  regrets  to  report  that  Its 
factfinding  efforts  were  actively  opposed  by 
agents  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  State 
government.  It  might  be  assumed  that 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  particularly  as 
it  applies  to  the  administration  of  Justice,  is 
such  an  Intrinsic  part  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, or  of  any  true  democracy,  that  officials 
would  be  eager  to  demonstrate  their  respect 
for  this  basic  concept.  Unfortunately,  such 
Is  not  the  case  at  this  time  in  Mississippi. 
State  officials  advised  other  officials  and  pri- 
vate Individuals  who  were  questioned  by 
the  Committee  In  1961  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide Information. 


In  1960.  the  Mississippi  Legislature  passed 
an  act  designed,  we  believe,  to  Intimidate 
persons  who  might  wish  to  assert  their  rights 
as  citizens  by  appearing  before  this  Com- 
mittee. This  act  alters  the  requirements  of 
proof  for  proeecutlons  of  perjury  solely  in 
cases  where  the  defendant  has  testified  be- 
fore this  Committee,  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  the  FBI.  or  another  U.8.  agency  on 
the  subject  of  deprivation  of  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  of  MlsslBslppl.^  The  act  contains 
the  following  remarkable  wording: 

"Corroboration  or  proof  by  more  than  one 
witness  to  establish  the  falsity  of  testimony 
or  statements  under  oath  is  not  reqtilied  in 
prosecutions  under  this  act.  It  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove,  to  sustain  or  charge  un- 
der this  act.  that  the  oath  or  matter  sworn 
to  was  material,  or.  if  before  an  executive, 
legislative  or  judicial  trlbimal  committee  or 
commission  had  Jurisdiction."  (The  full  text 
of  the  act,  enacted  as  sees.  2155.4-2155.6 
of  the  Mississippi  Code,  Is  appended  to  this 
report.) 

The  Committee  has  also  learned,  in  at  least 
one  case,  of  the  intimidation  of  a  witness 
who  appeared  before  us. 

The  Committee's  investigations  have  In- 
dicated that  in  all  Important  areas  of  citi- 
zenship, a  Negro  in  Mississippi  receives  sub- 
stantially less  than  his  due  consideration  as 
an  American  and  as  a  Mlsslsslpplan.  This 
denial  extends  from  the  time  he  is  denied 
the  right  to  be  bom  in  a  nonsegregated 
hospital,  through  his  segregated  and  inferior 
school  years  and  his  productive  years  when 
jobs  for  which  he  can  qualify  are  refused, 
to  the  day  he  dies  and  Is  laid  to  rest  In  a 
cemetery  for  Negroes  only.  This  Committee 
could  have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  any 
aspect  of  discrimination  and  found  a  ple- 
thora of  examples  of  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  This  includes  the  denial  of 
the  fundamental  right  to  vote  and  have  that 
vote  counted  In  elections.  Sixty-five  sworn 
voting  complaints  from  13  Mississippi  coun- 
ties have  been  received  by  the  Commission. 
This  Is  third  highest  In  the  Nation.' 

In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Inequi- 
ties in  these  areas  of  citizenship,  this  report 
is  concerned  with  another  subject  which  re- 
curred constantly  In  the  testimony  at  our 
meetings.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  ImpUca- 
tions  even  more  damaging  to  the  principles 
of  the  American  way  of  life  than  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote.  That  subject  is  poUce 
brutality.  The  following  Incidents  are  illus- 
trative of  the  alarming  number  of  com- 
plaints on  this  subject  received  by  this 
Committee. 

A  word  of  caution  and  explanation  Is  In 
order.  In  view  of  its  lack  of  adjudicative 
power,  the  Committee  was  at  first  hesitant 
to  delve  too  deeply  Into  this  sensitive  area. 
Our  Committee  can  offer  no  relief  to  Indi- 
vidual complainants  and  is  not  In  a  position 


1  The  ordinary  rule  of  perjury  In 
slppl  Is  that  conviction  of  perjury  is  not 
sustained  by  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of 
a  single  witness.  Lee  v.  State,  106  Miss, 
539,  62  So.  360  (1913). 

'The  voting  problem  remains  serious  in 
the  State.  Activity  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Mississippi  promises  some  slow  re- 
lief in  counties  where  suits  tiave  been  Initi- 
ated. Yet  the  State  government  continues 
to  erect  all  possible  barriers  to  equal  access 
to  the  franchise  by  our  Negro  citlaens.  In 
1962,  the  Mississippi  Legislature  enacted  a 
new  law  requiring  the  pubUcation  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  new  voting  regls- 
uants  for  2  weeks  In  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation.  This  law  is  ostensibly 
designed  to  facUltate  challenges  of  regis- 
trants on  moral  grounds.  In  fact,  it  can  be 
used  to  facilitate  reprisals  against  Negroes 
who  seek  to  register. 
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to  make  final  detcrminAUoxM  regarding  th« 

▼aUtflty  of  Um  oomptalnto  tt  r«oelTfl«.    Tet, 

U  Mon  IweMM  apparmt  tluft  no  coaacien. 

tknw  sraup  that  ia  ooneviud  with  oonaU- 

tutdoaal  rl^ta  oould  ignor*  Um  innumerable 

ctaarfw  oC  poUoe  mistreatment  in  our  State. 

TbB  oomplainte  are  too  niuneroue;  too  many 

*<***•■»  •«  ma4le   under  oatb;   too  many 

oompialnAnta  have  corroboraUve  evidence; 

•ad  only  too  rarely  have  we  seen  any  indi- 

eatloa  that  the  State  U  eager  or  even  willing 

to  punish   those  who.  in  its  name,   engage 

in  the  terrorisaUon  of  the  Innocent  and  the 

t1f>foT>ml<Mn. 

We  name  no  names  In  this  report,  and 
reach  no  final  concliialons  in  Individual  cases 
We  do,  however,  believe  that  a  pattern  exists 
in  our  State  that  leads  to  the  denial  of  con- 
stitutional rights  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
brutaUtj  and  terror.  From  the  moment  a 
Negro  adult  Is  hailed  as  "boy"  or  "girl"  by 
a  poUce  ofllcer.  through  his  arrest,  detan. 
tlon,  trial— during  which  his  Negro  lawyer 
Is  treated  with  contemptuous  familiarity  by 

the  Judge  and  other  officers  of  the  court 

and  eventual  imprisonment,  he  is  treated 
with  a  pernlcloiis  difference.  This  difference 
is  incompatible  with  Christian  ideals  about 
the  cUgnlty  of  man  and  with  the  prlnciplea 
of  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  law. 

How  often  this  atmosphere  produces  ac- 
txial  terror  and  brutality  is  a  question  that 
demands  farther  investigation.  We  feel 
■trongly  that  we  have  probable  cause  to  be- 
Ueve  that  police  brutaUty  is  a  continuing 
problem  in  at  least  certain  sections  of  our 
State,  and  that  a  formal  investigation  into 
this  problem  must  be  undertaken.  The  cases 
that  follow  give  some  indication  of  the  se- 
Tertty  of  the  problem.  The  names,  places, 
and  dates  have  been  omitted  to  protect  the 
witnesses.  All  incidents  reportedly  occurred 
in  Mlsalssippi  in  the  last  3  years.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  aU  of  the  statements 
that  are  Included  In  this  report  were  made 
under  oath. 
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Example  A:  A  Negro  boy 
"On  •  •  •  at  i4>proxhnately  11:40  pjn..  1 
along  with  several  other  Negro  boys  of  my 
ooBuaunlty  wtn  walking  along  highway 
•  •  •  In  •  •  •  when  someone  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  started  throwing  rocks 
at  a  carload  of  white  people. 

"About  10  minutes  later  a  poUoe  car  with 
a  poUesman  in  it  puUed  up  near  ua  and 
started  shooting:  mj  friend  and  I  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  so  we  started  run- 
ning toward  oxir  homes  on Street- 
one  policeman  came  behind  the  house  whwe 
we  were  and  hit  my  friend;  at  that  time  he 
did  not  hit  me;  he  then  told  us  to  get  in  the 
car  and  drove  down  to  a  short  street  where 
he  stopped  the  car  and  told  us  get  out  and 
asked  the  other  policeman,  'Should  I  put  the 
dog  on  themf  He  replied  yes*;  at  that  time 
the  dog.  which  they  called  Rez  was  sicked 
on  us;  we  were  cursed  and  told  to  run     We 

then  ran  back  to  -^ Street;  I  ran  up  on 

my  porch  where  the  dog  Rex  caught  me.  the 
^Icer  then  grabbed  the  dog.  whUe  I  was 
being  put  in  the  police  car  and  asked  'Do 
you  belong  to  CORE,  or  the  NAACP,'  to  which 
I  replied  'no.'  and  the  officer  then  caUed  me 
a  liar  and  asked  me  if  I  had  attended  their 
meetings  and  I  tdd  him  I  had  attended  some 
of  them. 

"At  that  time  my  mother  came  out  on  the 
porch  an  asked  'if  the  dog  had  bitten  my 
son'  and  the  policeman  said  "no.  and  get  back 
in  the  house.'  and  asked  'what  has  he  done' 
when  the  policeman  did  curae  and  told  her 
none  of  your  •  •  •  business— I've  been 
looking  for  liim  for  3  months.' 
"Following  that  they  drove  to  the  home 

«r  a  friend  of  mine  on Street,  where 

they  told  my  friend's  father  to  'bring  your 
son  to  the  JaU  when  he  comes  home/ 

"I  was  then  taken  to  the  dty  jaU.  ques- 
tioned, and  cursed;  at  that  time  I  was  asked 
to  identify  a  friend  of  mine,  which  I  did- 


I  was  then  queeUoned  again  and  taken  up 
to  the  second  floor  where  my  belongings  were 
taken  and  the  JaUer  then  placed  me  in  a 
cell. 

"I  was  held  in  Jail  from  12:30  a.m.,  until 
*  pna.,  when  I  was  released  after  my 
parents  paid  aiOO;  I  was  charged  with  mis- 
chief. 

"Although  I  did  see  someone  throw  at  a 
car,  I  do  not  know  why  police  brutaUty  was 
taken  out  on  me.  I  would  like  an  investiga- 
tion Into  this  matter,  because  my  mother 
was  also  taken  to  Jail  and  charged  with  Inter- 
fering  with  the  law  and  had  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $25.     Please  help  me." 

Example  B:  A  Negro  looman 
(The  following  incident  was  not  received 
under  oath.     The  account  is  based  on  re- 
corded testimony  at  one  of  the  open  meet- 
ings.) 

A  53-year-old  Negro  woman  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  she  had  been  arrested  on  the 
street  after  walking  home  with  a  female  visi- 
tor. The  police  gave  no  reason  for  forcing 
her  into  their  car.  When  they  stopped  the 
car  to  check  a  disturbance  In  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  aUeged  victim  got  out  of  the  car 
and  continued  on  her  way  home.  The  police 
again  apprehended  her  and  put  her  back 
in  the  poUce  car.  One  of  the  police  then 
allegedly  hit  her  in  the  face  with  his  flst 
causing  her  eye  trouble  for  which  she  is  still 
under  treatment.  She  was  kept  in  Jail  over- 
night and  released. 

Example  C:  A  Negro  hoy 
This  incident  was  related  to  the  Advisory 
Conmiittee  on  behalf  of  the  complainant  by 
one  of  his  teachers.  The  complainant  per- 
mitted the  teacher  to  appear  for  him,  but 
wo\ild  not  come  forward  in  public  himself 
because  of  fear  of  retaliation  upon  himself 
and  his  family.  The  incident  was  told  as 
follows: 

"On  •  •  •  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening 
four  male  students  and  another  young  man 
who  lives  in  the  community  were  returninK 
from  •  •  •  to  •  •  •  by  car.  When  they 
turned  from  the  highway  into  the  road  lead- 
ing to  ••  •  they  saw  a  car  parked  near  the 
raih-oad  track  which  appeared  to  be  a  car 
belonging  to  a  jwlice  officer. 

"On  the  short  stretch  of  road  between  •  •  • 
and  •••  the  car  was  stopped  by  the  police 
car  In  which  were  two  men  preaumably  dep- 
uty aherilTs.  The  driver  of  the  car  contain- 
ing the  students  got  out  Immediately  and 
went  to  the  car  of  the  deputy  sheriffs. 

"Asked  by  one  of  the  men  whether  he  had 
been  drinking,  the  student  answered  'no' 
Asked  whether  he  was  a  freedom  rider,  he 
said  he  was  not.  AM  five  occupants  of  "the 
car  were  lined  up  and  frisked  by  the  two 
deputy  Bherlirs. 

"The  driver  of  the  car  was  asked  to  pro- 
duce his  driver's  license.  When  he  did  so 
neither  deputy  sheriff  seemed  interested  In 
seeing  it. 

"Without  provocation,  one  of  the  deputies 
hit  and  kicked  the  driver  of  the  car.  The 
other  deputy  drew  his  gun  and  threatened 
to  blow  his  brains  out. 

"One  of  the  deputies  then  told  the  driver 
of  the  car  that  he  was  under  arrest,  put 
handcuffs  on  him.  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
occupants  go. 

"On  the  way  to  the  sheriffs  office,  one  of 
the  deputies  talked  about  his  intense  hatred 
for  Negroes,  saying  they  were  being  ruined 
by  white  people  from  the  North.  The  stu- 
dent was  promised  a  good  deal  of  abuse  on 
the  way  to  •   •  •. 

"When  they  reached  the  sheriff  s  office  the 
deputy  in  the  oOce  was  told  by  the  other 
deputies  that  the  student  was  a  prizefighter 
The  handcuffs  were  removed  and  the  student 
was  told  to  put  up  his  flats  for  fighting  He 
did  not  do  this.  He  said  he  was  not  a  boxer. 
"Then  all  three  of  the  deputies  beat  him 
on    the    arms    and    head    with  .blackjacks 
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They  aimed  to  hit  him  on  the  head  h„*  u 
warded  off  as  many  blows  as  poesSlTLj! 
hUarm.     This  violence  contin^^fij^ 
10  minutes.   Interrupted   with  snatche.  ^ 
conversation  among  the  deputies  ^ 

-The  student  was  taken  to  the  office  of  th. 
JaUer  who  was  asked  whether  he  h^  o  * 
that  would  hold  a  boxer.  The  laner  .**" 
him  a  blow  which  knocked  him  ^ai^A*v' 
wall.  The  jailer  examined  his  wTuS^JiS* 
fully,  took  It  from  the  student,  and  tS^J 
him  into  the  cell  insisting  that  he  wt  T 
freedom  rider.  «=  was  » 

"On  the  docket  that  evening,  he  ».. 
charged  with  drunken  driving.  ThU  char!f 
was  changed  to  reckless  driving  the  nl!! 
morning.  ""t 

"The  student's  parents  paid  |45  to  hi.». 
the  young  man  released.  The  student  dol^ 
not  know  how  this  amount  is  divide*!  sT 
tween  flne  and  cost."  ^" 

•nie  teacher  then  described  his  actlrif 
on  behalf  of  the  students.  «»CMTlty 

"Later,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  sheriff 
of  •  •  •  to  inquire  about  this  case  i  ^^ 
covered  that  the  deputies  who  made  thi 
arrest  were  — .  * 

^•According  to  the  records  in  the  sherlff'i 
office,  the  case  was  disposed  of  by  a  Justice  of 
the  peace,  named  J-^w^-e  or 
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The  sheriff  was  not  avaUable  when  t 
called  at  the  sheriff's  office  so  I  talked  w^th 
officer  X.  Officer  X  told  me  that  the  Itu^ 
dent  was  charged  with  reckless  driving  and 
resisting  arrest.  He  told  me  that  he  wL 
Charged  »45  but  •  •  •  was  not  able  to  un 
me  how  much  of  thU  was  fine  and  how  murt 

"ApparenUy  no  formal  hearing  was  held 
before  the  Justice  of  the  peace,    -kt  student 

to  his  office  at  any  time.  His  parents  went 
to  tiie  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  paid 
MS.  and  arranged  for  the  release  of  uselr 
son.  ^" 

"I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Justice  of  the 

f!*?!'  T'^?  '^  ^°^  *°  *'  «»e  "me  I  called. 
I  talked  with  his  secretary  who  told  me  t^ 
the  charges  had  been  originally  reckle^  drlv- 
ing.  drinking,  and  resisting  arrest.  The  mc- 
retary  Informed  me  that  the  drinklnR  charae 
was  dismissed  and  the  student  was  charrS 
simply  with  reckless  driving  and  reslS 
arreat.  I  asked  for  a  breakdown  of  the  |45 
between  costs  and  flne  and  the  secretary  wu 
unable  to  give  me  this.  ' 

"After  getting  Information  from  officer  X 
concerning  the  officers  who  made  the  arrest 
I  asked  officer  X  how  much  violence  deputy 
sheriffs  were  permitted  to  use  against  a  per- 
son when  they  were  bringing  them  to  the 
sberlllB  office.  He  was  obviously  not  pleased 
with  the  question,  and  told  me  quickly  that 
they  could  use  as  much  violence  as  neceuarr 
by  cracking  the  prisoner  on  the  head  or 
killing  him  If  necessary  if  any  resistance  is 
offered. 

Example  D:  A  Negro  woman 

"On  •  •  •  at  approximately  l;30  ajn  a 
policeman  in  •  •  •  stopped  the  car  m  which 
I  was  riding;  he  asked  the  driver  of  the  car 
to  get  out  and  also,  'what  have  you  been 
drinking?'  The  driver  replied  'beer,'  after 
Which  they  went  around  to  the  back  of  the 
car  and  talked. 

"The  policeman  then  returned  to  the  car, 
told  me  to  'open  your  purse'  and  I  did  not 
do  so.  and  he  then  repeated  'Open  your 
purse'  then  I  handed  It  to  him.  and  he  threw 
It  back  In  the  car  to  me,  and  then  told  me 
to  get  In  the  police  car. 

"When  I  asked  him.  'What  are  the  charges?' 
he  replied,  'For  being  a  nigger.' 

"The  other  lady  In  the  car  and  I  were  taken 
to  Jail,  and  on  the  way  she  asked  the  police- 
man, 'May  I  make  a  phone  call?'  He  replied, 
'Shut  up,  before  I  knock  you  out.' 

"After  arriving  at  the  Jail,  we  went  up- 
stairs, the  Jailer  asked  me  my  name,  and  I 
replied   •   •   •  and  the  same  policeman  who 


jj4d  arrested  me,  slapped  me.  knocked  me 
down  and  kicked  me  twice,  which  caused  me 
to  tussle  with  him." 

Example  E:  a  Negro  mart 

"On   •    •    •   about  11 :30  ajn..  I, ,  was 

ualled  al>out  3  miles  by  a  highway  patrol- 
jnan,  Immediately  after  leaving  •  •  •. 
Knowing  that  I  was  being  followed,  I  took 
extreme  caution  in  my  driving. 

"When  the  officer  decided  to  stop  me  he 
blew  bis  siren,  and  I  pulled  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  stopped. 

"At  this  point  the  officer  got  out  of  his  car. 
walked  to  the  rear  of  my  car  and  demanded 
that  my  friend  remain  In  the  car  and  I  conne 
to  the  rear.  When  I  approached  the  officer 
be  asked  me  for  my  license.  As  I  began 
looking  through  my  belongings  for  my  li- 
cense, I  asked  the  officer  what  were  the 
charges.  The  officer  replied  'nigger  you  keep 
your  damn  mouth  shut,  I'll  ask  the  ques- 
tions.'  At  which  time  the  officer  raised  his 
blackjack  and  began  hitting  me  on  the  head 
and  the  shoulders.  In  an  attempt  to  protect 
myself  from  him  I  threw  my  arms  up.  The 
officer,  still  trying  to  hit  me  on  the  head,  de- 
manded that  'you  move  them  damn  arms  boy, 
move  them  god-damn-lt.' 

"Because  I  did  not  move  my  arms  from 
around  my  head,  the  officer  drew  his  gun  and 
declared.  'Damn  you,  nigger.  I'm  going  to  kill 
you.'  I  begged  him  not  to  shoot  me  and  he 
told  me  'shut  up  nigger'  and  hit  me.  with  his 
gun  on  me,  declared,  'I  will  make  you  move 
them  arms  nigger,  put  your  arms  out  here,' 
at  which  time  he  handcuffed  me,  and  hit  me 
several  more  times,  pushed  me  to  the  side 
of  his  car.  opened  the  door,  pushed  me  In, 
hit  me  on  the  head  and  told  me  to  'sit  there 

you  black  b and  shut  up.'     The  officer 

then  walked  over  to  my  car  where  my  friend 
was  sitting. 

"With  his  pistol  In  his  hand,  he  pulled  the 
dtxjr  open  and  demanded  that  he  get  out  and 
get  in  the  car.  When  the  officer  got  in  his 
car,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  dropped  my 
wallet,  and  asked  him  could  I  get  it.  At 
that  moment,  again  he  began  hitting  me  as 
he  was  saying,  'I  thought  I  told  you  to  shut 
your  damn  mouth.  Move  your  hands,  you 
damn  nigger,  g;od-damn-lt,  I'm  going  to  kill 
you.'  After  he  had  finished  beating  me,  he 
placed  his  gun  under  his  left  leg  and  proceed- 
ed to  drive. 

"On  our  way  to  the  police  station  he  asked 
me,  "Where  were  you  going,  boy?'  I  told  him 
we  were  just  riding.  Then  he  asked  me, 
'What  are  you  going  this  way  for,  boy?'  I 
told  him  I  had  planned  to  visit  some  friends, 
where  he  said.  'You  are  telling  me  a  damn 
lie,  boy.'  and  then  asked  my  friend  where  he 
was  going.  My  friend  said  he  Just  came 
along  with  me.  then  the  officer  asked,  'Tou 
mean  you  just  go  along  with  people,  with- 
out knowing  where  in  the  hell  you  are  go- 
ing?' In  reply  my  friend  said,  'He  Is  my 
friend — I  don't  have  to  ask  him  where  he  Is 
going;  If  he  was  a  stranger  I  would  have.' 

"When  we  reached  the  station  he  de- 
manded us  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  head  for 
those  two  doors  on  the  right,  he  was  walk- 
ing behind  us.  Upon  entering  the  building, 
he  demanded  my  friend  to  sit  down  In  the 
hall  and  continued  to  trail  me  Into  the 
clerk's  office. 

"Before  we  had  reached  the  center  of  the 
room  he  began  hitting  me  with  his  black- 
jack on  my  head  and  arms,  as  he  was  say- 
ing, 'Boy.  I  am  going  to  kill  you' — 'this  damn 
nigger  scratched  me' — 'I'm  going  to  kill  this 
nigger.' 

"There  were  eight  or  nine  other  men  In 
the  room  and  I  pleaded  with  them  to  stop 
him  from  hitting  me,  but  not  a  one  said  a 
word,  as  the  officer  continued  his  inhuman 
attack. 

"When  the  officer  did  stop.  I  asked  to  use 
the  phone  and  was  told  by  the  officer.  'You 
ain't  using  nothing.'  The  desk  clerk,  wearing 
glasses,  took  a  leather  strap  out  of  a  drawer 


(a  brown  strap  about  4  or  5  Inches  wide  and 
about  aVs  or  3  feet  long)  and  said,  let's 
take  him  dovtm.'  When  my  friend  got  up  to 
come  along,  he  was  told  to  stay  there. 

"The  officer  that  brought  me  In.  the  desk 
clerk,  with  the  glasses  on,  the  warner  <slc) 
and  two  other  men  escorted  me  to  a  little 
room  In  the  building  where  the  cells  were. 

"With  the  five  men  standing  around  me 
the  clerk  said,  "Drop  your  pants,  nigger.' 
I  did  as  he  said  and  some  of  the  other  men 
began  instructing  me.  how  to  lay  across  a 
chair.  My  hands  were  handcuffed  around 
the  foot  of  the  chair  as  I  lay  across  the  back 
of  it. 

"After  I  was  in  a  position  to  please  them 
the  clerk  said.  "If  you  holler,  nigger,  we  will 
kill  you.'  The  officer  said,  'nigger  we  are 
going  to  tear  your  a.,  off,'  and  hit  me  again 
on  the  head  with  his  blackjack.  As  all  of 
them  took  turns  beating  me  with  the  strap 
I  could  hear  statements  as.  'let's  kill  this 
nigger';  'This  nigger  knows  what  he  has  done 
wrong';  "a  nigger  going  to  hit  an  officer.' 

"This  beating  continued  while  two  men 
held  my  legs  and  one  my  hand. 

"The  officer  asked  the  Jailer  did  he  have 
anything  to  keep  me  from  swelling?  In  re- 
ply the  Jailer  stated  he  had  some  whisky 
and  poured  some  over  my  back  and  legs. 

"During  that  time  the  clerk  said.  'Get  up 
nigger,  you  are  lucky  you  are  not  dead.'  As 
the  other  men  began  leaving  the  room  the 
officer  said,  'What  Is  your  name,  nigger?' 
When  I  told  him  my  name  he  said,  'Wipe  the 
whisky  on  your  a.,  nigger,  and  pull  your 
pants   up.' 

"After  I  had  dressed,  the  Jailer  carried  me 
to  a  cell.  I  again  asked  to  use  the  telephone, 
but  he  said,  'No,  not  now,  maybe  later.' 

'During  my  28' 2  hours  in  jail  1  asked  the 
jailer  for  four  times,  each  time  he  brought 
my  meals,  to  let  me  use  the  phone,  and  he 
said.  'Later.'  " 

Example  F:  A  Negro  serviceman 
"On    •     •     •     two    of    my    mates    •     •     • 
were  on  liberty  and  we  were  at  a  township 

not  far  from  the .    We  approached,  and 

attempted  to  enter  an  establishment,  which 
by  its  display  signs  Indicated  that  It  was  a 
restaurant.  There  existed  no  display  to  indi- 
cate as  to  whether  this  place  was  designated 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  colored  or  white 
patrons.  •  •  •  upon  our  attempt,  was  forcibly 
evicted  by  one  white  man.  After  being 
evicted,  the  man  •  •  •  piolnted  out  a  store 
and  directed  us  to  it;  at  the  same  time  as- 
serting that  this  store  was  an  establish- 
ment for  colored  people.  We  departed  to 
the  store,  and  the  man  followed  us  there. 
We  were  then  shown  where  the  colored  res- 
taurant was.  No  sooner  than  we  arrived  at 
the  restaurant  another  white  man  arrived 
(after  events  of  the  day  it  was  alleged  that 
he  was  Constable ).  Some  white  per- 
sons had  proceeded  to  the  colored  restaurant, 
and  they  identified  me.  I.  at  about  this 
point,  had  become  very  uneasy  and  was  in 
fe.ar  of  my  bodily  safety. 

"At  this  point  the  man  who  later  alleged 
that  he  was  a  constable  approached  me  and 
asked.  'Boy.  did  you  go  Into  a  white  res- 
taurant?' I  replied.  'Yes.  I  did  and  If  It  is 
such  a  sin  I  am  sorry.' 

"After  this  exchange  he  drew  a  revolver  on 
me  and  ordered  me  to  come  with  him.  Dtir- 
Ing  this  period  of  incidence,  I  had  not  been 
informed  that  I  was  under  arrest,  nor  had 
the  man  Identified  J^imself  as  an  officer  of 
the  law.  At  this  Instant,  seeing  all  of  these 
white  men  around,  I  began  to  think  of  the 
mob  violence  that  I  had  heard  and  read  of 
that  existed  in  Mississippi,  and  I  really  began 
to  feel  fear  for  my  safety.  Just  about  this 
time  the  man  made  an  Inquiry,  em- 
ploying words  to  this  effect,  'Boy.  where  is 
your  smart  friend?'  The  man  who  was  later 
alleged  to  be  the  constable  then  said,  'Yes. 
where  is  he?' 

"Notwithstanding  tho  foregoing,  no  one 
had  Identified  himself  as  a  law  enforcement 


official.  Sensing  the  predicament  that  I 
found  myaelf  in.  I  told  these  men  that  *  •  • 
was  out  In  the  back  and  that  I  would  lead 
them  to  him.  When  I  got  out  of  the  back 
door  I  slammed  it  behind  me  and  fled,  leav- 
ing •  •  •  on  the  scene,  without  having 
identified  him.  We  were  both  wearing 
civilian  clothing.  In  my  flight  I  heard 
shots,  which  only  caused  me  to  attempt  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  my  sp>eed.  There  were 
some  flatcars  parked  on  a  nearby  railroad 
track,  loaded  with  pulpwood.  and  I  jumped 
over  the  couplings  between  two  of  them. 
After  hurdling  the  couplings.  I  noted  two 
cars  loaded  with  white  men  coming  down 
the  side  road  approaching  a  n.S.  highway. 

"After  attempting  to  hurdle  the  couplings 
in  the  railroad  car.  I  fell  and  before  I  could 
continue  my  flight,  one  was  running  toward 
nie  with  a  chain.  He  reached  me  first  and 
began  to  kick.  1  rolled,  got  to  my  feet  and 
by  this  time  two  other  men  subdued  me.  I 
was  steadily  being  pummeled  by  fists,  and 
was  using  all  of  my  enwgy  to  continue  my 
flight.  The  man  who.  I  later  was  told,  was 
a  constable,  hit  me  on  the  head  with  a  pistol 
at  least  twice.  I  was  not  unconscious,  but 
naturally  I  was  dazed  as  a  result  of  the 
physical  violence  being  inflicted  upon  me.  I 
was  handcuffed  above  the  ankle  and  at  the 
wrlsu.  They  tried  to  make  me  get  into  a 
car.  but  I  was  still  afraid,  not  knowing  what 
was  going  to  happen.  I  put  up  a  struggle, 
and  was  subdued. 

"At  no  time  did  I  strike  anyone,  because 
under  the  apprehension  that  existed,  and 
numerical  strength  opix>sing  me.  I  knew  it 
would  be  futile;  therefore,  I  remained  as 
peaceful  as  is  possible  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

"I    advised    medical    attendants    at   •    •    • 

how  these  Injuries  were  sustained.     There  1 

was  given  an  X-ray  and  a  test  for  dnmken- 

ncss.     The  drunkenness  test  was  negative." 

Example  G 

"I  was  arrested  by  •  •  •  on  Thursday  at 
about  5  a.m  The  charge  was  stealing  cattle. 
The  officers  admitted  that  they  did  not  have 
any  evidence. 

"I  was  taken  to  •  •  •  and  placed  in 
the  •  •  •  Jail  at  about  10  a.m.  the  same 
day.  Witnesses  to  my  arrest  were  my  wife 
and  others. 

"I  was  placed  in  a  cell  which  was  small, 
unventllated,  no  windows,  dark,  and  ex- 
tremely hot.  One  of  the  other  prisoners 
who  had  been  in  this  cell  referred  to  it  as 
a  hot  box. 

"The  only  food  I  was  given  was  one  piece 
of  cornbread  on  Thursday,  two  pieces  on 
Friday,  and  two  pieces  on  Saturday.  The 
only  water  I  received  was  one  glass  on  Thurs- 
day, two  on  Friday,  and  two  on  Saturday. 
I  was  sweating  a  great  deal  and  very  thirsty. 
I  asked  for  more  water  but  the  trusty  would 
not  give  me  any  more  because  he  had  been 
instructed  not  to. 

"On  Saturday  night.  I  was  taken  from  the 
hot  box  about  10  p.m.  I  was  questioned 
again  by  deputy  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  for  about 
1  hour.  I  could  not  give  any  more  Informa- 
tion so  they  told  the  jailer  to  put  me  back 
In  the  box  and  they  made  like  they  were 
leaving.  I  was  put  back  in  the  box  for  about 
15  minutes.  I  was  then  taken  out  and  re- 
turned to  my  home. 

"While  in  this  box  the  only  air  I  could  get 
was  the  air  coming  through  a  crack  under 
the  door.  If  It  had  not  been  for  my  laying 
on  the  floor  and  getting  this  air  from  under 
the  door  I  believe  that  I  would  have  died. 

"I  am  afraid  that  If  this  information  comes 
to  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  I 
will  lose  my  life.  When  I  bought  my  auto 
tags  In  October,  the  sheriff  told  me  that  I 
am  one  nigger  he  wants  but  he  can't  get 
any  proof.  I  better  never  had  to  come  after 
you. 

"I  cannot  understand  his  attitude  be- 
cause I  have  only  been  in  jail  once  about  11 
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year*  ago  for  nghtlng.  TWb  was  long  before 
the  sheriff  ever  had  any  position  with  the 
sheriff's  office." 

rxNonfos 
1.  The  first  finding  of  this  Committee  Is 
that  Justice  xmder  law  Is  not  guaranteed  for 
the  Negro  In  Mississippi  in  the  way  that  It 
Is  for  the  white  man.     This  u  true  to  the 
extent  that  much  of  the  basic  meaning  of 
being  an  American  citizen  Is  denied  to  nearly 
half  the  citizens  of  the  Stete.    The  Idea  of 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  individual  Is 
fundamental   to  the   American   way  of  life 
and  to  the  Christian  code  of  ethics  on  which 
our   system    Is    based.    These    concepts   are 
systematlcaUy  violated  and  an  injustice  done 
to  us  aU  when  423  percent  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State  must  either  accept  an  inferior 
station  In  life  and  an  attitude  of  servility 
or   endanger  themselves   and   their   families 
by  protesting.     All  Mlsslsslpplans  are  there- 
by denied  the  privilege  of  living  under  the 
best    and    fairest   form    of   government   yet 
devised.     We  find  that  terror  hangs  over  the 
Negro  In  Mississippi  and  Is  an   expectancy 
for  those  who  refuse   to  accept  their   color 
as  a  badge  of  Inferiority;  and  terrorism  has 
no  proper  place  in  the  American  form  of 
government. 

2.  The  second  finding  of  this  Committee 
is  that  the  State  government  of  Mississippi 
is   not  sufficiently  concerned  with  the   task  ' 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens 
of  Mississippi.    Bven  if  police  brutality  were 
less   severe   and   widespread   than    we   have 
believed,    a    responsible    State    government 
would  take  energetic  steps  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  punish  the  wrongdoers.    A  firm 
position  on  this  matter  by  the  State  govern- 
ment would  reduce  the  tendency  of  lesser 
officials  to  abuse  their  authority  and  would 
enhance  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the 
State  government.     As  matters  stand  today 
we  are  forced  to  report  that  the  attitude  olf 
the  State  government,  rather  than  being  one 
of  protection,  has  been  one  of  obstruction 
of  the  reallzaUon  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
Sections  2155.4-2156.6  of  the  Mississippi  Code 
are  an  indication  of  the  current  official  atti- 
tude.    These  sections  make  a  conviction  for 
perjiu-y  in  a  civil  rights  case  easier  to  obtain 
«ian    In    any    other    perjury    case.     Since 
Negroes    represent    the    overwhelming    ma- 
jority of  persons  likely  to  be  forced  to  make 
sworn  statements   in  order   to  secxire   basic 
rights,  this   1&60  legislation  seems  designed 
to  intimidate  or  punish  those  of  the  Negro 
race  who  would  assert  these  rights. 

3.  WhUe  this  committee  feels  that  the 
accounts  of  its  meetings  in  the  press  of  the 
State  have  usually  been  fair  and  objective 
we  find  that  In  general  the  press  is  faUing 
to  meet  Its  obligation  to  our  society.  When 
an  element  of  government  exceeds  or  ne- 
glects its  proper  role  In  a  free  society  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  press  to  alert  the  people  to  the 
situation.  The  people  of  Mississippi  are 
largely  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  problem 
of  Illegal  official  violence  and  the  press  is 
partly  to  blame.  It  is  a  zealous  crusader 
against  governmental  injustice  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  believed  to  be  at 
fa\ilt.  but  closes  its  eyes  to  State  or  local 
official  mistreatment  of  Negro  citizens. 

4.  This  committee  finds  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  provided  the  citizens 
of  Mississippi  the  protection  due  them  as 
American  citizens.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  acted  in  good  faith,  but  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  function  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Department  is 
unduly  and  unwisely  narrow  and  limited. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  Inadequacy  of  funds 
available  to  the  Division  for  staff  and  the 
like,  and  it  may  be  due  to  a  reluctance  to 
bring  cases  to  trial  under  existing  Civil 
Rights  Acts  In  view  of  the  prospect  of  facing 
an  all-white  Jury  likely  to  return  a  verdict 
m  favor  of  a  white  law  enforcement  official 
accused  by  a  Negro.  Whatever  the  reason. 
the  fact  that  police  officers  are  rarely  tried 
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on  clvU  ri^ts  charges  has  le4  the  public  to 
believe  that  few  serious  charges  are  ever 
inade  and  has  reinforced  the  belief  among 
offending  peace  officers  that  they  may  treat 
or  mistreat  Negroes  as  their  whims  direct 
them. 

5.  We  also  find  that  the  Oommlsslon  on 
Civil  Rights  Itself  continues  to  have  an  un- 
fulfilled obligation  in  regard  to  Mississippi 
It  is  our  opinion  that  a  formal  civil  rights 
hearing,  such  as  only  the  Commission  can 
conduct,  is  more  urgenUy  needed  in  Missis- 
sippi than  in  practically  any  other  State  of 
the  Union.  Yet  the  Commission  has  never 
met  in  this  State  in  the  course  of  its  5-vear 
existence. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  Individuals  and  as  members  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Advisory  Committee  we  believe  the 
powers   reserved    to   the    States   In    the   US 
Constitution     must    be    zealously    guarded 
They  can  only  be  guarded  if  they  are  fairly 
and  responsibly  exercised  by  the  State  ad- 
ministrations.   When  a  State  disregards  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  large  segment  of 
Its   population,   the  Federal   Government   is 
compelled  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  vic- 
tims.   The  rights  of  the  State  under  the  10th 
amendment    were    reserved    because    It    was 
thought     necessary     to     protect     Individual 
rights  from  suppression  by  an  all  powerful 
'  Federal   Government.      The    important   con- 
cept in  the  10th  amendment  Is  the  protec- 
tion   of    individual    rights    of    the    people 
However,   if   these   individual   rights    which 
are  further  guaranteed  by  the  I4th  and  16th 
amendments,  are  denied   by  the  State  to  a 
segment  of  Its  citizenry,  these  citizens  have 
no  choice  but  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  protection. 

This  is  the  dilemma  we  face  when  we  find 
as  we  have  above,  that  Negro  citizens  of  Mis- 
sissippi are  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
this  State's  laws.     Equal   protection  of  the 
laws  is  a  right  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     The   country  was   founded   on   the 
principle  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all.  and 
that  principle  will  not  permit  the  rights  of 
over  40  percent  of  the  people  of  the  State 
to    be   neglected    simply    because    the   State 
administration  chooses  to  neglect  them      It 
Is  our  belief  that  the  situation  revealed  by 
the  work  of  this  Committee  could  and  prop- 
erly should  be  corrected  by  the  State  govern- 
ment of  Mississippi.     But   It  is  our  finding 
that  the  State  government  is  not  sufficiently 
concerned  about  the  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  for  Negroes.     We  therefore 
recommend  : 

That  the  President  direct  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  investigate  every  allegation  of 
physical  abxise  of  authority  by  State  or  local 
officials  in  Mississippi,  and  institute  criminal 
proceedings  in  all  cases  in  which  such  action 
appears  to  be  warranted,  regardless  of  the 
prospects  for  conviction; 

That  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  hold 
formal  public  hearings  In  Mississippi  on 
charges  of  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law  on  account  of  race,  and  that  these  hear- 
ings be  held  periodically  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent situation  exists  and  the  Commission 
remains  in  force;  and 

That  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  make 
reconunendatlons  to  the  Congress  for  the 
passage  of  further  legislation  designed  to 
protect  American  citizens  from  being  phys- 
ically abused  by  persons  acting  under  the 
color  of  governmental  authority  at  any  level. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


February  21 


Appendix 

SECTIONS  2155.4  TO  2155.6—1960  CUMUL.XTIVE 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  MISSISSIPPI  CODE,  1942 
ANNOTATED 

Sec.  2155.4.  False  statements  to  Federal  au- 
thorities as  to  denial  of  con- 
stitutional rights  by  the  State 
or  Its  agents. 
1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 

persons  to  wilfully  and  knowingly,  whether 


orally   or  In  writing,   make   or  cause  t«  w. 
niade.  to  any  agency,  oc  board.  otIo^^ 
slon.  or  member,  or  officer  or  offlclalS^ 
polntee  or  employee,  or  representetlv;  ^^ 
of.  of  the  executive,  or  the  leirlslati^. 
the  judicial  department,  of  the  SK  sLt* 
or   any  subdivision    thereof,   which   m!?^ 
now  in  existence,  or  who  may  be  now  .^ 
pointed,  or  hereafter  created  or  apw^Si" 
including  but  not  limited  to  any  S,J^- 
sloner,  or  referee,  or  voting  refere^e  ^T^' 
pointed  or  who  may  be  hereafter  appomtt' 
by  any  court  of   the   United   States  or  .7^ 
judge  thereof,  and  further  Including  but  ^! 
limited  to  any  member  of  the  Federfl  BuVl  * 
of    Investigation    and   any   agent   or  r^" 
sentatlve,  or  investigator,  or  member  of  ^ 
Commission   on   Civil  Rights  of  the  UmtS 
States,  or  the  Advisory  Committee  or  ^, 
of   the  Commission   on   Civil   RightB   nftT^ 
United  Stalies  appointed  In  and  for  the  StSi 
of    Mississippi,    any    false    or    flctltlom   oJ 
fraudulent  statement   or   statements    or  ^ 
use  any  false  writing  or  document  assmin^ 
or    Claiming,   that  such   person,   or^^J^^ 
or  nny  other  person  or  persons  hai,^  be«J' 
or  are   about   to   be  denied   or  deprlvedn^ 
any  right,  or  privilege,  or  immunity  grant^ 
or  secured  to  them,  or  to  any  of  them    h, 
the  U.S.   Constitution  and  laws,  or  bv'th. 
Mississippi    constitution    and    laws    by   Jn! 
officer,  or  agency,  or  employee,  or  representa- 
tive, or  board,  or  commission,  or  any  mem 
hers  thereof  of  the  State  of  Mississippi^ 
of  any  county  or  municipality,  of  the  Sta^ 
of  Mississippi,  or  of  any  other  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  or  bv  th. 
State  of  Mississippi  and  any  person  or  d« 
sons  Violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shlli 
be    guilty   of   the   crime   of   making  a  false 
statement,   which   is  created   by  this  acw 
felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  "be 
punished    by    Imprisonment    in    the   countT 
Jail   for  not   less   than   6  months   nor  more 
than  5  years  In  the  penitentiary,  or  by  a  fine 
^\^^    ^^^    *^^°    •100.00.    nor   more   than 
$1,000  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison. 
ment.  ^  ^^ 

2.  If  any  paragraph,  sentence,  or  clause 
of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tlonal  or  Invalid,  the  same  shall  not  affect 
any  other  part,  portion,  or  provision  of  thU 
act  but  such  other  part  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect. 

Sources:  Laws,  1960,  ch.  263,  sections  1.  a 
Cross    references:    sections    2155.6.    2165  6 
this  title. 

Sec.  2155.5.  False     swearing— false    sworn 
statements    to    Federal    au- 
n  thoritles  as  to  denial  of  con- 

stitutional    rights     by    the 
state  or  its  agents. 
1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  wilfully  and  knowingly  make  any 
oral    or    written    sworn    false    statement    or 
affidavit,    or    attestation,    or    complaint    or 
allegation   before   any  individual   or  officer 
authorized     to     administer    oaths,    to    any 
agency,  or  board,  or  commission,  or  member 
or  official,  or  appointee,  or  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative thereof,  of  the  executive   or  the 
legislative,  or  the  judicial  department,  of  the 
United   States,   or   any  subdivision   thereof, 
which  may  be  now  In  existence,  or  who  may 
be   now   appointed,   or   hereafter   created  or 
appointed,  including  but  not  limited  to  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
tion    and    any    agent,    or    representative,   or 
investigator,  or  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Advisory  Committee  or  Board  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  of  the  United  States 
appointed  In  and  for  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
that  such  person,  or  persons,  or  other  per- 
sons have  been  or  are  about  to  be  deprived 
of    any    right,    or    privilege,    or    Immunltv 
granted  or  secured  by  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  laws  or  by  the  Mississippi  constitution 
and  laws,  by  any  officer,  or  agency,  or  em- 
ployee, or  representative,  or  board,  or  com- 
mission, or  any  member  thereof  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  or  of  any  county  or  munlcl- 
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Xiallty,  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  or  of  any 
other  political  subdivision  of  the  Stete  of 
IiCisslssippl,  or  by  the  Stete  of  MlsslMlppi, 
and  any  person  or  persons  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  false  swearing  which  Is  created 
by  this  act,  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
m  the  county  Jail  for  not  less  than  8  months 
nor  more  than  6  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
or  a  flne  of  not  less  than  9100,  nor  more  than 
$1,000,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

2.  Corroboration  or  proof  by  more  than 
at\9  witness  to  estebllsh  the  falsity  of  testi- 
mony or  stetements  under  oath  is  not  re- 
quired In  prosecutions  under  this  act.  It 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove,  to  susteln  or 
charge  under  this  act,  that  the  oath  or 
matter  sworn  to  was  material,  or.  if  before 
an  executive,  legislative  or  judicial  tribunal 
committee  or  commission  that  the  tribunal 
committee  or  commission  had  jurisdiction. 

3.  If  any  paragraph,  or  sentence,  or  clause 
of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional or  Invalid,  the  same  shall  not  affect 
any  other  psirt,  or  portion  or  provisions  of 
this  act.  but  such  other  part  shall  remain 
in  force  and  effect. 

Sources:  Laws,  1960,  ch  256,  sections  1-3 
Cross  references.  Sections  2155  4,  2155  6. 
this  title. 
Sec.  2155  6  False  swearing — false  sworn 
statements  to  Federal  au- 
thorities as  to  denial  of  con- 
stitutional rights  by  the 
State  or  its  agents  with 
Intent  or  purpose  to  deceive 
or  cause  investigation. 
1  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  wilfully  make  any  oral  or  written 
sworn  false  stetements  or  affidavit  or  atteste- 
tlon  or  complaint  or  allegation  before  any 
Individual  or  officer  authorized  to  adminis- 
ter oaths,  that  such  person  or  persons  or 
other  persons  have  been  or  are  about  to  be 
deprived  of  any  right  or  privilege  or  im- 
munity granted  or  secured  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  or  either,  or  by  the  Mls- 
Eisslppl  constitution  and  laws,  or  either, 
knowing  the  same,  or  any  material  part 
thereof,  to  be  false,  with  the  intent  or  pur- 
pose to  cause  or  encourage  an  investigation 
or  which  causes  or  contributes  in  any  way 
to  causing  an  investigation  thereof,  or  any 
other  action  to  be  taken  as  a  result  thereof 
by  any  executive  or  legislative  or  judicial 
department,  officer  or  agent,  or  represente- 
tlve  of  the  United  Stetes.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  any  member  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  or  member  or  repre- 
sentative or  employee  of.  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  created  by  an  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Stete 
advisory  group  or  council,  or  Committee 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  appointed 
in  or  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  any 
person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
false  swearing  which  is  created  by  this  act, 
a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  In  the  county 
Jail  for  not  less  than  6  months  nor  more 
than  5  years  In  the  penitentiary,  or  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  tlOO,  nor  more  than  »1.000. 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

2.  Corrobatlon  or  proof  by  more  than  one 
witness  to  estebllsh  the  falsity  of  testimony 
or  stetemente  under  oath  is  not  reqiUred  In 
prosecutions  under  this  act.  It  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove,  to  susteln  any  charge 
under  this  act,  that  the  oath  or  matter  sworn 
to  was  material,  or,  if  before  an  executive, 
legislative  or  Judicial  tribunal,  committee,  or 
commission  that  the  tribunal,  committee,  or 
commission  had  Jurisdiction. 

3.  If  any  paragraph  or  sentence  or  clause 
of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional or  invalid,  the  same  shall  not  affect  any 
other  part  or  portion  or  provisions  of  this 
act,  but  such  other  part  shall  remain  in 
force  and  effect. 


Sources:  Laws  1960.  chapter  256,  sections 
1-3. 

Cross  references:  Sections  2165.4.  2156.5, 
this  ttUe. 

ACKNOWLXDCMEMT 

The  VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  owes 
a  profound  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dedicated 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation  who  serve 
on  Ite  Advisory  Committees  without  com- 
pensation. We  recognize  that  our  debt  is 
particularly  great  in  the  case  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Committee.  This  selfless  group  of 
Mlsslsslpplans  has  served  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional principles  in  the  face  of  official 
and  unofficial  hostility,  as  well  as  serious 
abuses,  amounting — in  some  instances — to 
violence.  In  the  clrcum.stances.  the  Missis- 
sippi Advisory  Committee  might  well  have 
decided  that  the  climate  was  too  hostile  to 
permit  it  to  conduct  an  active  program.  In- 
stead, the  Committee  chose  to  hold  open 
meetings  In  various  parte  of  the  Stete  to 
gather  facts,  and  at  least  to  give  a  hearing 
to  citizens  who  consider  themselves  not  only 
deprived  of  their  constitutional  rlghte,  but 
wholly  excluded  from  American  citizenship 
a.«;  we  know  it. 

The  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Stete 
Advisory  Committee  was  not  completed  until 
December  1959,  when  Rev.  Murray  Cox,  of 
Gulfport,  accepted  the  chairmanship.  Rev- 
erend Cox  guided  the  Committee  ably  and 
courageously  until  his  death  in  November 
1962  His  unswerving  dedication,  his  gentle 
but  firm  Idealism,  and  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  all  personal  Interests  to  that  ideal- 
ism made  a  profound  Impression  on  all  of  us. 
The  Committee's  work  was  difficult  from 
the  first.  In  addition  to  official  obstecles 
put  in  their  path  by  the  Stete  government, 
and  described  In  this  report,  the  Committee 
members  were  in  some  Instences  subjected 
to  personal  abuse  from  private  sources. 
They  encountered  social  ostracism  in  some 
cases,  and  received  numerous  derogatory 
letters  and  telephone  calls.  One  member 
reluctently  relinquished  his  pastorate  of  two 
churches  rather  than  permit  them  to  be  split 
by  dissension  over  his  association  with  the 
Committee.  Another  member  was  threat- 
ened by  a  sheriff,  who  was  also  the  president 
of  the  local  White  Citizens'  Council,  and  was 
hit  In  the  face  by  a  neighbor;  his  children 
have  t>een  taunted  and  teased  at  school  at 
the  Instigation  of  adulte  because  of  their 
father's  religious  work  and  membership  on 
the  Committee.  Recently,  an  incendiary 
device  of  the  "Molotov  cockteil"  type  was 
thrown  into  the  home  of  the  Committee's 
vice  chairman. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  the  Committee 
has  carried  on  an  active  program,  culmi- 
nating in  this  report.  The  Commission  rec- 
ognizes with  profound  appreciation  the 
selfless  devotion  of  the  Mlsslsslpplans  who 
have  served  and  are  now  serving  on  the 
Advisory  Committee.  Their  firm  and  un- 
swerving dedication  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples Is  eloquent  proof  of  the  continued 
vitality  of  our  Nation's  ideals. 

John  A.  Hannah, 

Chairman. 
U.S.  Coinmission  on  Cii-il  Right.i. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  who  the  people 
are  who  compose  the  Mississippi  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  I  shall  describe 
them,  so  that  the  nature  of  this  unan- 
imous report  can  be  understood: 

Mrs.  Wallis  I.  Shutt.  Chairman,  of 
Jackson,  Miss.;  a  white  housewife. 

Dr.  James  L.  Allen,  Vice  Chairman, 
of  Columbus,  Miss. :  a  Negro  pharmacist. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Beittel,  Secretary,  of  Touga- 
loo.  Miss.;  a  Negro  college  president. 

Adm.  Robert  P.  Briscoe,  of  Liberty, 
Miss.;  a  white,  retired  naval  officer,  who 


is  a  former  NATO  commander  of  south- 
east Europe. 

I>r.  Albert  B.  Brltton,  of  Jackson. 
Miss. ;  a  Negro  physician. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Johnson,  of  Jackson, 
Miss.;   a  white  missionary. 

Rev.  Charlemagne  P.  Payne,  Sr.,  of 
Jackson,  Miss.;  a  Negro  Methodist  min- 
ister. 

Dr.  George  E.  Powers,  of  Pass  Chris- 
tian. Miss.;  a  white  dentist. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  a  pretty  fair  and  a  pretty  honor- 
able American  Jury.  This  is  their  ver- 
dict. It  seems  to  me  that  every  one 
of  us  here,  as  much  as  he  has  concern 
for  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of 
the  United  States,  has  a  right  to  have 
concern  for  the  F>olicy  which  is  pursued 
in  defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  a  sovereign  State 
of  the  United  States. 

We  not  only  have  a  right,  we  have  a 
duty,  to  speak.  We  have  a  duty  to  wear 
oureelves  out  in  the  process  of  seeing 
that  these  wrongs  are  righted.  To  whom 
must  these  people  appeal?  To  the  legis- 
latures of  their  States,  which  pass  laws 
against  them,  or  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  should  be  anxious 
to  see  that  equal  justice  is  brought  to 
them? 

I  hope  and  pray  that  those  who  dis- 
agree, or  who  feel  that  this  report  is  un- 
fair, or  tliat  it  misstates  the  facts,  or 
that  it  does  not  do  justice,  will  come  here 
and  say  so.  I  think  that  is  highly  de- 
sirable. But  I  think  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions from  whatever  may  be  shown 
in  that  debate.  The  American  people 
have  the  right  to  place  the  greatest 
credence  in  a  committee  which  was 
heartsick  at  things  going  on  in  the  very 
State  where  they  lived  and  who  did  not 
realize  what  was  going  on  right  next 
door  to  them. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  TIMBER 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  introduced  into  the  Record  a 
portion  of  the  statement  Secretary  of 
Treasury*  Dillon  recrntly  presented  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  suggestions  for  revision  of  the  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  of  timber.  Today  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  some  arguments  presented  by  the 
forest  products  industry  in  support  of 
retention  of  the  present  method  of  tax- 
ing gains  on  harvested  timber. 

The  industry's  position  emphasizes 
two  major  points:  First,  that  the  present 
method  of  taxing  capital  gains  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  economic 
structure  of  the  forest  products  industry 
and  that  a  change  in  the  tax  treatment 
would  create  distress  and  inequities. 
Second,  the  industry  spokesmen  contend 
that  the  tax  treatment  established  nearly 
20  years  ago  has  resulted  in  development 
of  better  forest  management  practices, 
including  expansion  of  sustained-yield 
forestry. 

I  ask  consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  bulletin  entitled  "Timber  for 
Tomorrow"  which  was  issued  by  the  For- 
est Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TncBKE  rom  Toichcobbow — ^Mkitino  a  Na- 
tional Nbs  Thbouoh  Continttcd  Capital 
Oaut  Taxation 

ThlB  Is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  American 
timber  resourcea  and  tlmberland  manage- 
ment under  a  congressional  tax  action  now 
clearly  proved,  by  nearly  two  decades  of  ex- 
perience, to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  Congress  in  1944  granted  capital  gain 
treatment  to  two  types  of  timber  disposal: 
timber  cut  by  an  owner  for  use  in  his  own 
business,  and  timber  dlspKwed  of  by  an  owner 
through  a  contract  iinder  which  he  retains 
an  economic  interest;  for  example,  a  contract 
calling  for  the  owner  to  be  paid  by  the  board 
foot  as  the  timber  is  cut. 

Under  prior  law.  timber  owners'  proceeds 
from  such  transactions  were  taxed  as  ordi- 
nary Income.  In  contrast,  owners  who  dis- 
posed of  their  holdings  outright  for  a  lump 
sum  were  taxed  at  (tepltal  gain  rates. 

The  Congress  in  1944  realized  that  the  old 
tax  policy — that  Is.  granting  capital  gain 
treatment  in  cases  of  outright  sale  only — 
penal^eed  owners  who  wanted  to  keep  their 
forests  productive  on  a  sustained-yield  basis 
over  the  years.  The  effect  of  the  old  policy 
was  to  encourage  the  liquidation  of  entire 
timber  stands. 

Rarely  can  the  wisdom  of  a  congressional 
enactment  be  so  graphically  demonstrated. 
Here  is  the  story : 

THE  CASE  or  JIM  MORGAN 

Just  how  did  the  situation  existing  before 
1944  affect  a  typical  timber  owner? 

Jim  Morgan  owned  1,000  acres  of  timber- 
land  in  1943  and  it  contained  5  million 
board  feet  of  timber.  In  order  to  cut  and 
sell  the  timber  which  had  reached  maturity 
at  that  time,  he  entered  into  a  cutting 
contract  with  a  logger  who  was  to  pay  him 
•20  per  j;hou8and  board  feet  as  he  cut  the 
timber.  '  Jim  paid  ordinary  income  tax  rates 
on  the  difference  between  his  proceeds,  $20, 
and  hlB  cost  at  the  time,  which  was  $10. 
Assuming  a  20-percent  tax  rate,  his  tax  was 
$2  per  thousand  board  feet  or  $10,000  in  total. 
Jim  itforgan's  neighbor,  Richard  Graves, 
also  owned  1,000  acres  of  tlmberland,  but  By 
contrast,  he  sold  it  outright  and  was  taxed 
at  capital  gain  rates;  that  Is.  at  half  or  less 
the  rate  for  ordinary  income.  His  tax  was 
$1  per  thousand  board  feet  assuming  he  was 
in  the  same  bracket  as  Jim  Morgan,  or  $5,000 
in  total. 

The  simplest  way  for  Jim  to  get  the  same 
tax  treatment  as  Graves  would  have  been  to 
dispose  of  his  timber  holdings  outright  and 
get  out  of  the  business  of  growing  timber. 
Naturally,  Jim  Morgan  was  tempted  to  do 
Just  that.    He  had  no  better  alternative. 

For  example,  if  he  acquired  a  sawmill  and 
cut  his  own  timber  for  use  In  the  mill,  he 
would  still  not  get  the  capital  gain  treat- 
ment on  his  timber  that  Graves  got  on  his 
timber  by  selling  it  outright.  (Operation  of 
the  sawmill  Itself,  of  course,  has  always  been 
a  separate  tax  transaction  subject  to  ordi- 
nary Income  rates.) 

If  Jim  already  owned  a  sawmill,  the  only 
way  for  him  to  get  the  same  treatment  as 
Graves  woxild  be  to  dispose  of  his  own  timber 
holdings  and  then  buy  logs  for  his  sawmill 
elsewhere. 

If  you  had  been  Jim  Morgan,  what  would 
you  have  done? 

Owners  of  tlmberland,  rather  than  selling 
their  timber  as  it  matured  and  reforesting 
In  accordance  with  sound  forestry  methods, 
were  induced  by  the  tax  structure  to  sell 
outright.  In  effect,  the  tax  law  encouraged 
"cut  out  and  get  out"  operations.  Timber 
growth  was  hampered  by  poor  forestry  meth- 
ods. Mills  could  not  maintain  their  wood 
supplies  and  Jobs  and  communities  depend- 
ent upon  them  were  unstable. 


The  tax  structure  was  inconsistent  with 
modem  forest  conservation  which  requires 
long-term  effort  and  investment. 

Jim  Morgan's  plight  made  It  clear  that 
the  timber  tax  structure  existing  before 
1944  was  stopping  the  flow  of  investment 
into  the  growth  of  timber  and  long-term 
tlmberland  management. 

The  1944  tax  reforms  have  put  the  Jim 
Morgans  back  in  business. 

WHY  CONGRESS  ACTED  TO   EXTEND    CAPITAL   CAIN 
TREATMENT 

The  Congress  had  two  sound  reasons  for 
enacting  the  1944  timber  disposal  tax  pro- 
visions, now  contained  In  section  631  of  the 
tax  code.     These  were: 

1.  Equity  and  fairness 

Growing  timber  Is  a  long-term  risk  for 
every  owner.  When  a  tree  is  cut,  a  capital 
asset  is  gone — no  matter  how  It  Is  sold. 
The  1944  law  placed  an  owner  who  cuts  his 
timber  or  disposes  of  it  under  a  cutting 
contract  on  the  same  tax  basis  as  an  owner 
selling  outright.  This  was  recognition  that 
all  such  owners  are  essentially  doing  the 
same  thing  and  should  receive  the  same 
tax  treatfiient. 

It  takes  20,  50  or  100  years  to  grow  timber. 
Land  and  investment  tire  tied  up.  There 
are  many  risks.  The  Congress  recognized 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  tax  the  gain 
from  long-term  Increase  In  value  under 
these  conditions  as  if  It  all  occurred  In  the 
year  when  the  tree  Is  cut.  To  tax  this  long- 
term  growth  at  'steeply  graduated  Income 
tax  rates  was  confiscatory  in  effect. 
2.  Conservation  and  reprodiiction  of  timber 
as  a  critical  natural  resource 

The  former  tax  policy  directly  discouraged 
good  forest  practice.  By  giving  incentive  to 
outright  sales,  it  encouraged  "cut  out  and 
get  out"  operations. 

The  1944  tax  reforms  recognized  the  na- 
tional Uiterest  in  growing  and  conserving 
timber.  They  removed  an  existing  Impedi- 
ment to  the  practice  of  sustained  renewal 
of  timberlands. 

Proof  of  the  wisdom  of  timber  capital 
gain  taxation:  Since  the  capital  gain  treat- 
ment recognizes  the  long-term  risk  and  the 
slow  accrual  of  capital  value,  owners  are 
now  conserving  and  reproducing  timber  at 
rates  never  before  achieved  in  the  Nation's 
history.  More  than  16  years  of  experience 
have  proved  the  Congress  was  right  and  wise 
in  its  action. 

timber's   importance  TO   THE    NATION 

Timber  contributes  real  wealth  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Forest  products  are  essen- 
tial to  the  building,  pulp  and  paper,  furnl- 
t\u:e  and  fixture,  chemical,  clothing,  and 
many  other  lnd\istrles.  Forest  products  in- 
dustries account  for  20  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
country  and  8  percent  of  value  added  by 
manufacture  In  the  total  economy.  All  this 
provides  Jobs  for  3  million  persons — more 
than  10  percent  of  all  employment  in 
manufacture. 

timber    growth    now    exceeds    TIMBER 

removal 

The  overall  volume  of  timber  growth  now 
exceeds  timber  removal,  a  trend  long  desired 
and  now  achieved. 

This  has  come  about  since  the  1944  tax 
provisions  were  passed. 

•  Timber  owners  recognize  that  other  fac- 
tors besides  taxation  influence  forest  man- 
agement decisions  but  these  owners,  both 
large  and  small,  believe  that  without  tim- 
ber capital  gain  taxation  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  to  date  in  the  increase  of 
the  Nation's  timber  growth,  would  not  have 
occurred. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  recognized  the 
timber  capital  gain  provision  as  an  adjust- 
ment "of  a  financial  character  favorable 
to  forestry."  Similarly,  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission  in  1962  after 
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careful    review    of    the    Nation's    forest   r« 

sources,  maintained this  feature^ 

the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  should  be  r* 
talned."  ™* 

continued    capital     CAIN     TAXATION     REQinRXD 
TO   MEET   rUTURE   NEEDS 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  the  Stan 
ford  Research  Institute  in  a  recent  study* 
and  other  groups  have  all  forecast  very  sub 
stantial  Increases  in  demand  for  lumber' 
pulpwood,  and  other  timber  products 
throughout  the  balance  of  this  century  Of 
course,  any  long-range  forecast  is  subject  to 
unpredictable  factors  such  as  advances  in 
technology.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  an- 
tlclpated  increase  In  demand  ahead,  it  ta 
evident  that  we  must  continue  to  encourage 
not  destroy,  the  effective  means  of  renew.! 
Ing  the  Nation's  major  renewable  resovirce. 

WAS    ENACTMENT  OF    TIMBER   CAPrrAL    GAIN   TAX- 
ATION  IN  1944  EFmBCTIVE  NATIONAL  POLICY? 

There  are  two  significant  periods  to  be 
considered:  Prior  to  1945  demand  Increased 
steadily  •  •  •  and  timber  growing  stock  was 
reduced. 

Total  production  was  5.9  billion  cubic  feet 
per  year  and  timber  stock  In  total  fell  by  9 
percent. 

But  after  1945  while  demand  was  rising 
at  a  slightly  greater  rate  *  •  •  timber  grow- 
ing stock  held  its  own. 

In  the  8  years  following  1945  (the  only 
years  for  which  national  data  on  growing 
stock  Is  now  available)  total  production  was 
7  0  billion  cubic  feet  per  year  and  timber 
stock  more  than  held  its  own. 

The  dramatic  difference  between  the  pe- 
riods before  and  after  1945  was  made  possible 
In  large  measure  by  the  1944  timber  tax  re- 
form. Its  effect  was  to  remove  a  major  im- 
pediment to  Investment  by  timber  owners  In 
such  measures  as: 

Timber  stand  Improvement,  Including 
pruning  and  thinning. 

Reforestation,  including  land  preparation, 
seeding,  and  planting. 

More  complete  utilization  of  the  tree. 

Increased  protection  against  fire,  Insect, 
and  disease. 

These  factors,  together  with  increased  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  cooperation  in  for- 
estry management,  halted  the  decline  In 
trend   of   timber   growing   stock. 

The  acid   test— The   rate  of  planting 

Here  is  a  striking  picture  demonstrating 
the  new  investment  that  private  owners  are 
putting  into  forests  for  the  future: 

A  great  Increase  in  the  planting  of  trees 
began  after  the  war  period,  almost  as  soon 
as  seedlings  were  available.  This  Increase 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  encouraging 
effect  that  fair  tax  treatment  had  on  forest 
land  owners. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  both  the  Forest 
Service  and  private  sources,  there  is  still  a 
great  need  for  acceleration  In  the  rate  of 
planting.  This  is  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  forestry  management. 

These  two  economic  developments  since 
1945 — the  change  In  trend  of  timber  growing 
stock  and  the  substantial  Increase  In  tre« 
planting — both  testify  to  the  wisdom  and 
effectiveness  of  timber  capital  gain  taxation 
in  implementing  national  .policy. 

OTHER    BENEnrS    OF    EXIStInG    FEDERAL    TAX 
TREATMENT  OF  TIMBER 

1.  Mature  timber  Is  utilized  and  waste 
prevented.  When  owners  were  forced  to  sell 
on  a  lump  sum  basis  to  obtain  capital  gain 
treatment,  they  had  to  wait  until  the  aver- 
age of  all  trees  was  most  marketable.  This 
meant  retaining  some  over-mature  timber 
and  selling  other  timber  before  maturity. 
Now  owners  can  sell  or  harvest  trees  as  they 
mature. 

2.  The  small  sawmill  operator  is  helped. 
Since  owners  can  sell  on  a  "pay  as  cut"  basis, 
the  sawmill  operator  is  no  longer  required 
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to  make  a  large  advance  lump  sum  payment 
to  obtain  timber. 

3.  Many  communities  depend  in  large 
measure  on  forest  and  mill  employment. 
I^ey  benefit  from  stable  forest  operations 
ga  contrasted  to  thoce  existing  under  "cut 
out  and  get  out"  practices. 

4.  The  1944  law  also  achieved  another  ob- 
jective. It  assured  a  continuing  sound  base 
for  the  realization  of  tax  revenue  from 
private  timberlands  to  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government. 

While  a  tree  grows 

Land  and  investment  are  tied  up  for  20 
to  100  years. 

Additional  money  must  be  spent  for  proper 
timber  management,  effective  sllvlcultural 
practices  and  local  property  taxes. 

There  are  many  risks — from  fire,  Insects, 
disease,  windstorm. 

The  Congress  recognized  that  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  tax  the  gain  from  long-term  in- 
crease In  value  under  these  conditions  as  If 
It  all  occurred  in  the  year  when  the  tree  is 
cut. 

Timber  capital  gain  taxation  has  proved 
Itself  to  be  In  the  national  Interest  for  nearly 
two  decades. 

It  has  removed  inequities  In  prior  law — 
resulting  from  different  tax  treatment  of 
glmilar  transactions. 

Our  forest  resources  are  expanding. 

America's  forest  owners — 4,500,000  in  num- 
ber— have  as  a  group  taken  great  strides  in 
forestry  management  and  improved  the  sup- 
ply of  timber,  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  for 
tbe  Nation. 

Their  output  is  vital  to  the  national 
economy. 

Under  fair  and  equitable  taxation,  they  can 
be  counted  on  to  increase  our  national 
wealth  in  forest  resources,  meet  the  na- 
tional need  for  forest  products,  and  provide 
an  enduring  source  of  tax  revenue  to  the  Na- 
tional Government, 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr,  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday.  February  16,  marked  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  courageous  people  of 
Lithuania. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we 
believe  that  freedom  with  justice  must 
prevail  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  we 
feel  a  deep  and  personal  concern  for  all 
people  who  are  held  in  bondage  by  Com- 
munist tyranny.  The  American  people 
should  never  forget  that  the  Lithuanian 
people,  once  free,  had  their  independence 
destroyed  by  the  infamous  Hitler-Stalin 
pact  of  1939. 

Today  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  a 
silenced  people.  They  cannot  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  their  independence. 
They  cannot  practice  their  religious  be- 
liefs. They  cannot  live  as  a  free  nation. 
But  their  will  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence is  indestructible. 

Men  and  women  of  Lithuanian  blood 
living  in  the  United  States  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  country — in 
music,  literature,  art,  education,  in  the 
trades,  and  in  the  professions.  I  want  to 
join  with  our  Lithuanian  Americans  in 
their  hopes  that  their  mother  country 
may  one  day  soon  become  again  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 


RATIFICATION   OP  ANTI-POLL-TAX 
AMENDMENT  BY  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  today  to  inform  Members 


of  the  Senate  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  ratified  the  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment  which  the  87th  Con- 
gress submitted  to  the  respective  States 
last  year. 

On  February  7.  1963,  the  House  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature  approved  this  im- 
portant amendment  to  the  Constitution 
unanimously  by  a  vote  of  98  to  0 :  and  on 
yesterday,  February  20,  the  Michigan 
Senate  approved  the  amendment,  also 
unanimously,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  a  vote 
of  30  to  0.  That  action  completed  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment  by  Michigan. 
The  State  of  Michigan  is  the  11th  State 
which  has  ratified  the  amendment,  the 
others  being  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Oregon.  West  Virginia.  Maryland. 
Montana.  California,  Indiana,  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
warm  appreciation  to  the  tv/o  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Michigan,  Sen- 
ator McNamara,  who  informed  me  this 
morning  of  the  Michigan  Senate's  grati- 
fying action  of  yesterday,  and  Senator 
Hart,  each  of  whom  has  been  extremely 
helpful,  both  in  the  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  resolution  proposing  the 
amendment  last  year  and.  since,  by  rec- 
ommending early  ratification  by  the 
legislature  of  their  great  State. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Now  that  he  has  placed  in  the  Record 
in  such  an  able  manner  his  statement 
concerning  the  ratification  of  the  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment  by  Michigan,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
further  reference  to  it,  except  to  thank 
him,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt]  and  myself,  for 
his  kind  reference  to  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  uniformly  kind  and  most 
helpful  consideration  which  both  Sen- 
ators from  Michigan  have  given  to  this 
matter.  It  demonstrates,  at  a  rather 
confusing  time  in  the  Senate,  that  Sen- 
ators can  agree  to  get  together  and  get 
things  done  in  a  worthwhile,  construc- 
tive field.  I  again  express  appreciation 
to  the  two  great  Senators  from  Michigan. 


PROPOSED  RELAXATION  OF  RESID- 
UAL FUEL  OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
crease in  residual  fuel  oil  imports,  or- 
dered by  the  administration  for  February 
and  March,  and  more  important,  the  re- 
laxation of  imp>ort  controls  recommended 
by  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Mr.  Edward  A.  McDer- 
mott,  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 
strike  directly  at  the  most  distressed  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States — the  coal 
industry.  It  is  a  contradiction  for  the 
administration  to  ask  Congress  to  appro- 
priate a  billion  dollars  to  assist  the  de- 
pressed coal  areas  and  unemployed  coal 
miners,  and  then  to  recommend  increased 
residual  fuel  oil  imports  to  supplant  coal 
now  being  used,  and  put  miners  out  of 
work. 

I  call  for  a  public  hearing  before  any 
decision  is  made  by  the  President  to 
further  increase  residual  oil  imports.    I 


deplore  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  The  coal 
industry — both  miners  and  operators — 
and  all  other  interested  parties  have  a 
right  to  be  heard.  I  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  public 
hearing,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  no  action  be  taken  until  such 
a  hearing  is  held.  I  am  also  urging  the 
President  to  base  his  decision  on  the  facts 
developed  at  such  a  public  hearing. 

In  1961  I  testified  at  the  Interior  De- 
partment hearings  on  this  subject.  I  said 
then  that  the  coal  industry  had  been 
given  no  opportunity  to  refute  the  con- 
tentions about  fuel  scarcities  in  New  Eng- 
land. Again  this  year,  the  views  of  this 
industry  have  not  been  considered  in 
making  this  decision,  and  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  formulate  a  national  fuels 
policy  which  recognizes  all  factors  af- 
fecting the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  fuel  in  this  countiy. 

Justice  in  the  execution  of  public  policy 
demands  that  interested  parties  be  given 
their  chance  to  be  heard  in  public  bear- 
ings before  such  an  important  decision 
is  made. 

To  make  these  recommendations  with- 
out hearings  is  a  departure  from  the 
policy  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
past,  both  in  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower  and — in  1961 — in 
the  administration  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. I  think  it  is  imfortunate  that 
such  an  important  decision  should  have 
been  made  without  a  public  hearing.  I 
simply  ask  that  a  public  hearing  be  held 
before  the  President  makes  any  order  in 
this  important  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clkrk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  90)  amending  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
standing  committees. 


BRITAIN'S   DEFENSE   BLDGET    AND 
THE  EEC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  crit- 
ical aspect  of  U.S.  policy  regarding  Brit- 
ain's exclusion  from  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  by  General  de  Gaulle  is  very 
clearly  accented  by  this  morning's  news 
that  Britain's  fiscal  1964  defense  budget 
is  at  a  peacetime  high  with  the  stress 
on  conventional  arms.  Here  is  Britain 
in  a  t3n?ical  gesture  of  statesmanship 
carrying  an  almost  overwhelming  mil- 
itary and  defense  burden  in  close  coordi- 
nation with  U.S.  defense  policy,  em- 
phasizing conventional  arms  and  coor- 
dinating its  nuclear  deterrent  capability 
with  our  own.  pursuant  to  the  decisions 
taken  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Prime  lifinlster  Macmillan  at  Nassau. 

The  United  Kingdom's  defense  spend- 
ing of  $5.1  billion  for  fiscal  1964  exceeds 
by  $325  million  the  spending  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  represents  7  per- 
cent of  Britain's  gross  national  product. 
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It  ranks  second  only  to  our  own  in  de- 
fense expenditures  in  the  free  world. 
It  gives  us  and  the  whole  free  world  the 
benefit  of  the  continiiance  of  the  useful 
life  of  Britain's  long-range  bomber 
force  and  places  heavy  emphasis  on  in- 
creasing army  forces  from  172,000  to 
180.000.  It  provides  for  modernized 
equipment  and  for  reaching  the  opti- 
mum British  contribution  to  the  NATO 
commitment  of  55.000  troops. 

This  outstanding  evidence  of  British 
support,  notwithstanding  reverses  and 
disappointments,  underlies  and  empha- 
sizes Britain's  vital  importance  as  our 
ally  and  as  a  pillar  of  free  world  secu- 
rity. It  demonstrates  again  the  historic 
way  in  which  Britain  defies  adversity. 
It  shows  that  this  alliance  is  deserving 
of  our  utmost  care  and  thought  without, 
of  course,  excluding  similar  care,  thought 
and  solicitude  for  our  other  alliances. 

Britain  needs  recognition  now  from  us, 
as  does  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  new 
situation  created  by  the  rejection  of 
Britain's  m?plication  to  the  Eiiropean 
Common  Mailcet.  The  declaration  of  ad- 
ministration policy  contained  in  the  let- 
ter of  Under  Secretaiy  Ball  which  I  sub- 
mitted and  analyzed  here  yesterday  does 
not  contain  an  effective  alternative  pol- 
icy. I  urge  the  President  again  in  the 
light  of  this  fine  contribution  by  Britain 
to  our  own  and  free  world  security  to  of- 
fer Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  an 
interim  trade  deal  completely  consistent 
with  the  most-favored-natlon  principle 
to  help  take  both  Britain  and  the  Com- 
monwealth through  what  is  their  eco- 
nomic hour  of  trial. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  American 
people  will  appreciate  what  this  means, 
that  it  is  typical  of  what  we  can  expect 
of  our  oldest  and  most  profound  ally. 
This  does  not  exclude  any  other  country. 
It  merely  means  that  Britain  qualifies. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  American  people 
will  understand  the  need  for  giving  Brit- 
ain the  helping  hand  it  needs  in  view  of 
the  terrible  reversal  it  has  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  General  de  Oaulle  on  the 
Continent. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  NEGO- 
TIATIONS AND  THE  QUEST  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
questions  before  the  world  today,  none 
is  more  urgently  in  need  of  an  answer 
than  the  question  of  peace  and  disarma- 
ment. 

Of  all  the  ages  in  which  man  has  lived, 

none  so  much  as  this  nuclear  age  has 

demanded  peace  and  disarmament. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  pres- 
ent and  past,  none  has  sought  as  ear- 
nestly or  as  selflpssly  as  the  United  States 
the  great  goal  of  peace  and  disarma- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  this  sea^h  has  been 
so  unsuccessful  makes  it  all  the  more 
urgent  that  it  go  forward  with  redoubled 
effort. 

I  have  always  supported  and  will  al- 
ways support  any  reasonable  effort,  how- 
ever burdensome,  to  more  us  closer  to 
the  goal  of  world  peace. 

I  have  alwasrs  been,  and  will  always 
be.  ready  to  bear  any  reasonable  risk  to 
achieve  genuine  disarmament. 


I  believe  there  are  two  wajrs  in  which 
peace  can  be  maintained: 

First,  we  can,  through  treaties  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  disarma- 
ment, remove  the  causes  of  war  and  the 
means  of  making  war.  Up  to  now,  this 
avenue  toward  peace  has  been  denied 
us  by  the  Communists,  despite  our  vast 
efforts. 

Second,  we  can  maintain  a  tenuous 
and  uneasy  peace  by  attaining  a  military 
strength  so  great  that  no  enemy  will  risk 
breaking  the  peace,  because  of  fear  of 
defeat  or  destruction.  Up  to  now,  this 
has  been  the  only  avenue  allowed  to  us. 
and  such  peace  as  we  have  is  founded 
upon  It. 

I  believe  there  are  two  ways  to  lose 
the  peace:  One  is  to  be  so  militant,  so 
narrow,  so  ignorant,  as  to  give  up  the 
search  for  international  cooperation  and 
disarmament,  because  of  repeated  dis- 
appointments, betrayals,  and  frustra- 
tions. The  other  is  to  fall  so  behind  in 
the  race  for  military  supremacy  which 
our  enemies  have  thrust  upon  us,  as  to 
invite  attack. 

Somehow  our  Nation  must  summon 
the  courage  and  the  enlightenment  to 
walk  the  thin  line  which  neither  flags  in 
the  unending  search  for  a  just  peace,  nor 
abandons  that  policy  of  strength  which 
alone  preserves  the  uneasy  peace  that 
now  exists. 

We  are  today  in  danger  of  losing  our 
way.  We  are  in  danger  of  forsaking  the 
road  to  peace  through  strength  in  favor 
of  the  road  to  peace  through  negotia- 
tion with  an  enemy  who  refuses  to  nego- 
tiate, peace  through  disarmament  with 
an  enemy  who  refuses  to  disarm,  peace 
through  trust  with  an  enemy  who  cannot 
be  trusted. 

So  the  words  that  I  shall  speak  today 
are  spoken  in  th^  spirit  of  one  who  ear- 
nestly searches  fbr  ^eace.  who  hopefully 
seeks  real  disarmament,  and  who  sees 
as  the  insurmountable  obstacle  to  real 
peace  and  real  disarmament  the  false 
peace  and  the  false  disarmament  which 
is  embodied  in  proposals  for  unpoliced 
and  uninspected  nuclear  disarmament, 
resting  on  nothing  more  substantial  than 
trust  of  the  untrustworthy  Soviet  Union. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  the  apocalyptic 
vision  of  universal  destruction  has  be- 
come a  grim  and  ever-present  potential- 
ity. 

All-out  thermonuclear  war,  so  we  have 
been  told,  could  virtually  destroy  man- 
kind and  reduce  the  earth  to  a  waste- 
land. 
But   there  is  another  variant  of  the 

vision  of  apocalypse  which  haunts  the 
world  of  today.  If  international  com- 
munism were  ever  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
world  dominion,  the  physical  world  as 
we  know  it  might  survive  largely  intact. 
But  it  would  be  a  world  that  had  been 
reduced  to  a  spiritual  desert,  a  world 
without  religion,  without  moral  values, 
without  law.  without  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  in  his  God-given  rights, 
without  human  charity,  and  without 
hope. 

No  previous  period  in  history,  there- 
fore, has  imposed  so  heavy  a  burden  on 
statesmanship. 

Its  task  is  to  steer  a  path  that  pro- 
tects the  world  from  the  physical  devas- 
tation of  thermonuclear  war,  while  at 
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the  same  time  defending  it  against  th« 
possibility  of  universal  Communist  ^ 
tory  and  the  spiritual  catastrophe  thit 
such  a  victory  would  signify. 

In  our  efforts  to  avoid  thermonuclear 
war.  it  is  essenUal  that,  in  concertwSh 
the  other  free  nations,  we  seek  to  some 
how  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Com" 
munist  world  on  the  questions  of 
disarmament  and  nuclear  testing  and 
surprise  attacks.  But  in  seeking  such 
agreements,  it  is  also  essential  that  we 
maintain  our  military  supremacy  until 
agreement  is  reached,  and  that  we  Indst 
on  safeguards  against  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  cheating  or  Soviet  treachery  or  of 
a  Soviet  surprise  attack  against  which 
a  disarmed  free  world  could  offer  no  re- 
sistance. 

The  press  of  the  past  2  months  has 
been  full  of  items  suggesting  the  im- 
minence of  a  formal  agreement  between 
the  nuclear  powers  banning  all  further 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet 
propaganda  apparatus  has  been  pressing 
for  the  prompt  signing  of  a  formal 
treaty ;  and  it  has  been  castigating  thoae 
who,  in  their  words,  "erect  artificial  ob- 
stacles by  haggling  over  the  niunber  of 
onsite  inspections  to  be  allowed."  Cta 
our  side,  too,  some  of  the  proponents  of 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  at  any  price 
have  hailed  the  apparent  narrowing  be- 
tween .  the  Soviet  viewpoint  and  the 
Western  viewpoint  as  a  prelude  to  a  test 
ban  treaty. 

The  situation  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  Several  weeks  ago.  apparently 
out  of  deference  to  the  test  ban  nego- 
tiations then  going  on  in  New  York,  we 
announced  the  suspension  of  our  very 
limited  underground  program — the  only 
nuclear  testing  in  which  we  were  then 
engaged.  Hard  on  the  heels  of  this 
announcement,  the  Soviets  called  for  the 
suspension  of  the  negotiations.  As  a  re- 
action to  this,  the  President  issued  in- 
structions for  the  resiunption  of  under- 
groimd  tests.  Last  week  our  represent- 
atives were  again  meeting  with  the  Soviet 
members  within  the  framework  of  the 
18-nation  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva.  On  Friday.  February  15,  the 
Soviets  presented  what  appeared  to  be 
a  take-it-or-leave-lt  ultimatum  calling 
upon  the  West  to  accept  its  terms  intact. 
We  have  firmly  rejected  this  ultimatum, 
but.  in  doing  so.  we  have  entered  a  fer- 
vent plea  for  the  continuation  of  the 
negotiations  and  have  hinted  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  concessions.  If  past 
history  is  any  guide,  the  chances  are  that 
the  negotiations  will  be  continued  or  that 
any  Interruption  will  be  temporary. 

There  have  been  voices  that  have 
urged  caution  and  skepticism  in  evalu- 
ating the  new  Soviet  test  ban  offensive. 
The  voices  of  caution  have  suggested 
that  Khrushchev  Is  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  a  test  ban  treaty  or  in  disar- 
mament as  he  is  in  scoring  propaganda 
points  and  inactivating  Western  nuclear 
technology.  They  warn  that  Khru- 
shchev hopes  to  be  able  to  place  the 
blame  exclusively  on  the  United  States 
if  a  formal  test  ban  agreement  is  not 
forthcoming.  They  also  warn  that,  with 
or  without  a  formal  agreement.  Khru- 
shchev expects  to  be  able  to  compel  the 
West  to  observe  a  second,  indefinite, 
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and  unpoliced  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing. 

The  time  has  therefore  come  for  a 
frank  nonpartisan  appraisal  of  our  nu- 
clear posture  smd  of  our  status  in  the 
test  ban  negotiations.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  this  appraisal  can  be  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  free  of  party  politics,  be- 
cause the  Issues  involved  in  the  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiations  transcend  party 
differences.  For  that  matter,  the  initial 
agreement  to  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  and  the  negotiations  conducted  to 
date  have,  by  and  large,  enjoyed  biparti- 
san support. 

If  both  parties  can  claim  credit  for  the 
strong  points  In  our  policy,  I  believe 
they  must  equally  share  the  blame  for 
the  errors  of  judgment  committed  in  the 
course  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  an  agree- 
ment that  would  permanently  ban 
nuclear  testing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  examination 
I  have  proposed  can  be  postponed  until 
the  day  a  treaty  is  concluded  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
It  Is  the  historic  duty  of  this  body  to  sub- 
ject treaties  that  have  been  negotiated 
by  the  executive  branch  to  careful  exam- 
ination and  thereafter  to  register  its  con- 
sent or  disapproval.  But  it  is  our  duty 
also  to  advise  and  counsel  on  issues  of 
foreign  policy  when  negotiations  are  still 
underway  and  before  the  Govermnent 
has  made  irrevocable  decisions  or  affixed 
its  signature  to  agreements  with  foreign 
powers. 

I  first  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  in 
May  of  1960.  Because  of  my  continuing 
concern  with  this  matter,  I  have  come 
back  to  the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  some  half  dozen  times  over  the 
intervening  years.  If  I  now  feel  im- 
pelled to  speak  at  length  agam,  it  is.  first, 
because  I  believe  that  things  have 
reached  a  critical  phase;  and  second,  be- 
cause of  the  basic  conviction  that  it  is 
our  duty  not  only  to  consent  but  to 
advise.  Advice,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
tendered  before  a  final  decision  has  been 
made  or  a  moral  commitment  entered 
into  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  think  of  no  issue 
which  is  more  symbolic  of  the  West's  re- 
fusal to  face  up  realistically  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  aggression  than  that 
of  nuclear  testing. 

The  quest  for  disarmament  is.  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  a  matter  of  urgent  con- 
cern to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Despite  the  tremendous  diCQculties  posed 
by  the  existence  of  Soviet  communism. 
I  consider  it  proper  that  we  should  ex- 
plore every  realistic  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing even  a  limited  disarmament  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  so  long  as  it 
Incorporates  proper  safeguards  against 
cheating.  It  is  because  of  this  convic- 
tion that  I  voted  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be- 
come discouraged  m  the  quest  for  dis- 
armament. We  must  seek  it  with  i>er- 
sistence  and  with  all  sincerity.  But  in 
our  ardor  for  disarmament  we  must 
never  permit  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  po- 
litical reality,  or  to  gloss  over  the  re- 
quirements of  our  national  security. 


Our  Initial  approach  to  disarmament 
was  based  on  the  essential  principle  that 
any  treaty  relating  to  disarmament  must 
be  self -enforcing — that  it  must  be  gov- 
erned by  an  adequate  measure  of  In- 
spection and  control  at  every  stage,  be- 
cause only  in  this  way  could  the  free 
world  protect  itself  against  the  possi- 
bility of  Soviet  cheating.  But  the  record 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Geneva  since  the  inception 
of  the  test  ban  negotiations,  reveals  a 
consistent  and  continuing  retreat  from 
the  basic  principle  of  inspection. 

The  motivations  behind  our  continu- 
ing concessions  were,  in  themselves  hon- 
orable and  prop>er.  We  desire  i)eace,  dis- 
armament, international  understanding. 
And  because  of  our  compelling  desire  for 
the  attainment  of  these  laudable  objec- 
tives, we  have  reE>eatedly  shown  ourselves 
willing  to  compromise  and  to  go  the  "ex- 
tra mile."  By  this  time  we  have  gone  the 
"extra  mile"  so  many  times  over  that  we 
have  virtually  lost  sight  of  our  point  of 
departure. 

We  have  made  these  concessions  piece- 
meal, so  that  our  position  at  any  given 
moment  has  never  been  too  different 
from  our  position  3  months  previously. 
It  is  only  by  going  back  to  the  beginning 
and  laying  our  concessions  end  to  end 
that  the  terrifying  scop>e  of  our  retreat 
becomes  apparent. 

In  examining  this  record,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the  stark 
reality  of  Soviet  aims — of  the  compul- 
sive, unrelenting  natiire  of  Soviet  expan- 
sion and  of  the  perfidy  and  total  amoral- 
ity  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  Because  we 
have  thus  closed  our  eyes,  the  test-ban 
negotiations  from  their  inception  have 
constituted  a  serious  departiue  from 
political  reality.  Indeed  each  of  the 
many  concessions  we  have  made  since 
the  negotiations  began  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  initial  illusion  that  the 
Kremlin  could  be  trusted,  or  that  it 
would,  at  least,  not  endeavor  to  cheat  if 
a  test -ban  treaty  were  concluded. 

I  believe  that  our  position  has  deterio- 
rated steadily  since  we  first  went  to 
Geneva  in  1958,  and  that  what  was  an 
initially  unsound  pror>osal,  based  on 
wishful  thinking  and  accompanied  by  il- 
lusory hop>es,  has  been  further  whittled 
down  by  the  Soviet  techniques  of  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  so  that  its  accept- 
ance in  its  present  form  would  gravely 
imperil  our  security. 

Since  Soviet  intransigence  has  always 
produced  further  Western  concessions  in 
the  test -ban  negotiations,  and  since  we 
are  under  continuing  pressure  from  our 
allies  as  well  as  from  the  so-called  neu- 
trals, there  is  serious  reason  to  fear  that 
there  will  be  additional  retreats  on  our 
side  before  the  negotiations  have  run 
their  course.  But  even  if  nothing  worse 
than  our  current  proposals  were  taken  up 
by  the  Kremlin  and  Incorporated  into  a 
treaty,  conscience  would  compel  me  to 
vote  against  such  a  treaty  and  to  do  my 
utmost  to  prevent  its  ratification. 

In  the  statement  I  have  prepared  for 
today,  I  propose  to  deal  with  three  essen- 
tial aspects  of  the  nuclear -test -ban 
situation. 

First,  I  propose  to  examine  in  detail 
the  more  important  concessions  we  have 


made  since  we  first  embarked  upon  the 
test-ban  negotiations.  Some  of  these 
concessions  are  of  a  technical  natvu^; 
the  language  employed  is  even  more 
bleak  than  the  customary  language  of 
diplomacy ;  and  the  text  involved  makes 
unexciting  reading.  Because  the  lan- 
guage is  so  dull  and  because  the  negotia- 
tions have  been  so  long-drawn-out,  few 
persons  have  taken  the  trouble  to  follow 
these  negotiations  through  all  the  pro- 
posals, pro  and  con,  tmd  through  all  the 
drafts  and  counterdrafts.  But  boring 
as  these  details  may  be.  it  is  essential 
that  we  study  them  closely,  because  if 
such  a  treaty  ever  were  signed,  ovu"  na- 
tional security  might  well  depend  on  a 
handful  of  undramatlc  and  obscure 
words  tucked  away  somewhere  in  the 
text. 

Second,  I  projx>se  to  examine  the  ori- 
gins of  th-^  many  concessions  we  have 
made  at  Geneva  and  of  the  philosophy 
that  has  governed  our  conduct  m  the 
test-ban  negotiations.  I  believe  such 
an  examination  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
undo  some  of  the  errors  that  have  already 
been  made  and  If  we  are  to  avoid  repeat- 
ins  these  errors  in  future  negotiations. 

Third.  I  propose  to  explore  the  signi- 
ficance of  these  concessions  to  our  na- 
tional security,  the  Impact  the  test-ban 
negotiations  have  had  on  the  NATO 
alliance,  and  the  dangers  for  the  entire 
free  world  if  a  treaty  on  the  terms  cur- 
rently under  discussion  in  Geneva  were 
signed. 

1.    Om    CONCESSIONS    AT    GENEVA 

Let  me  smnmarize  brlefiy  the  many 
critical  concessions  we  have  made  before 
Soviet  intransigence  since  we  first  em- 
barked on  the  test-ban  negotiations. 

Our  initial  act  of  trust  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  the  unpoliced  nuclear-test 
moratorium  on  which  we  embarked  in 
September  1958.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  moratorium,  both  sides  agreed  to 
halt  all  nuclear  tests  while  negotiations 
for  a  permanent  test-ban  agreement 
were  carried  forward.  There  was  no 
provision  for  inspection  of  any  kind, 
since  the  mechanism  for  inspection  could 
come  into  existence  only  upon  the  formal 
conclusion  of  a  treaty.  The  moratorium, 
in  short,  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Kremlin  would  not  cheat,  but 
that  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  honor  its 
word  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the 
United  States  honored  its  conunltment. 

I  do  not  understand  how  any  admin, 
istration  could  accept  such  an  assimip- 
tion  or  could  risk  our  security  as  a  nation 
on  the  mathematically  infinitesimal 
chance  that  a  govermnent  which  has 
violated  more  than  a  thousand  treaties 
and  agreements  over  the  past  40  years, 
would  for  some  strange  reason  decide  to 
honor  an  agreement  whose  violation 
would  go  both  unproven  and  unpunished. 

The  moratorium  was  dangerous  be- 
cause it  established  the  precedent  that 
we  were  willing  to  consider  certain 
measures  of  disarmament  without  ade- 
quate control;  and  it  was  dangerous,  as 
well,  to  our  precious  lead  in  nuclear- 
weapons  technology. 

Our  initial  act  of  guilelessness  led  in- 
evitably to  a  second  vital  concession, 
springing  from  the  same  guilelessness. 
Even  if  the  administration  believed  a 
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brief  moratorium  on  testing  was  diplo- 
matically   desirable,    one    would    have 
Imagined  that  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
formal  treaty  we  would  have  sought  to 
protect  our  security  by  insisting  on  an 
adequate  structure  of  inspection.     In- 
stead, at  the  very  inception  of  these 
negotiations,  we  agreed  to  a  basic  for- 
mula for  detection  and  Inspection  which 
took  It  for  granted  that  both  parties 
would  act  In  good  faith,  once  the  mora- 
torium  was    superseded    by   a    formal 
treaty,  and  which,  on  the  admission  of 
the    participating    scientists,    made   no 
allowance  for  the  possibility  of  cheating. 
Our  third  concession  was  our  agree- 
ment to  extend  the  test-ban  treaty  to 
cover  tests  in  space  and  underground, 
that  cannot  possibly  be  verified. 

As  early  as  1961.  we  were  willing  to 
sign  a  treaty  banning  tests  in  space, 
despite  the  opinion  of  competent  scien- 
tists that  such  tests  could  be  conducted 
without  serious  possibility  of  detection. 
True,  some  scientists  have  argued  that 
space  tests  would  be  prohibitively  costly. 
But  in  reply  to  them,  other  scientists  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  already  have, 
or  very  shortly  will  have,  the  missile  ca- 
pability to  loft  into  space  even  the 
heaviest  nuclear  weapons;  and,  they 
have  pointed  out.  too,  that  the  spectacu- 
lar success  of  our  own  Venus  shot  has 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
mitting instrumented  information  over 
truly  incredible  distances. 

As  for  underground  tests,  even  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  a  test-ban 
treaty  are  agreed  that  there  Is  a  level 
below  which  detection  and  verification 
would  become  impossible.  But  after  the 
Camp  David  Conference,  we  submitted 
to  the  Russian  demand  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  on  detectable  tests  be  ac- 
companied by  a  voluntary  moratorium 
on  imderground  tests  below  the  level  of 
detection. 

The  original  scientific  formula  which 
the  American,  British,  and  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives agreed  upon  at  Geneva  in  1958, 
called  for  180  monitoring  stations  world- 
wide, of  which  21  were  to  be  stationed  in 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
reality,  there  was  nothing  scientific 
about  this  formula.  The  conference  was 
convened  on  such  short  notice  that  It  has 
been  utterly  impossible  to  give  serious 
scientific  consideration  to  the  problems 
of  detection  and  verification  of  clandes- 
tine tests.  The  so-called  scientific 
formula  was  a  product  of  "guessti- 
mates" as  to  the  minlmiun  requirements 
for  a  detection  network,  watered  down  on 
a  fantastic  scale  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
Soviet  concurrence. 

Having  accepted  inspection  in  prin- 
ciple, no  matter  how  inadequate,  the 
Soviets,,  during  3  years  of  negotiations, 
refused  to  come  to  terms  on  concrete 
details  for  the  establishment  of  moni- 
toring stations  and  for  on-site  inspec- 
tion for  suspicious  disturbances. 

Then,  on  September  1,  1961,  the  So- 
viets unilaterally  abrogated  the  mora- 
torium and  embarked  upon  the  most 
massive  test  series  In  history,  climaxing 
in  the  explosion  of  a  58-megaton  bomb 
on  October  20,  1961.  According  to  the 
experts,  these  tests  were  at  least  6 
months  and  quite  possibly  more  than  1 


year  in  preparation.  Indeed,  knowing 
the  Commimists.  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  began  to  work  on 
the  devices  that  were  tested  out  in  their 
recent  series  on  the  very  day  that  the 
moratorium  began. 

We  reacted  to  the  Soviet  tests  with 
ringing  statements  about  Communist 
perfidy.  We  were  surprised.  I  consid- 
er it  a  sad  commentary  on  our  gulle- 
lessness  that  we  were  surprised  at  all. 
because,  in  their  abrogation  of  the  mor- 
atorium and  in  the  unprecedented  test 
series  which  followed,  the  Communists 
were  simply  behaving  like  Communists. 
To  me  it  would  have  been  surprising  if 
they  had  behaved  otherwise. 

Belatedly,  we  embarked  on  prepara- 
tions for  a  test  series  of  our  own.  But 
the  initial  flush  of  indignation  had 
hardly  worn  off  before  we  again  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  thankless  task 
of  attempting  to  achieve  a  test  ban 
agreement  with  an  adversary  totally 
lacking  in  honor  or  moral  scruples,  and 
fanatically  committed  to  our  destruc- 
tion. 

In  December  1961  we  made  a  fourth 
major  concession  to  the  Soviets.  We 
agreed  to  merge  the  test  ban  negotia- 
tions with  the  negotiations  on  general 
disarmament;  and,  within  this  frame- 
work, we  returned  to  the  conference 
table  in  Geneva.  What  this  meant,  in 
essence,  was  that,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  settle  the  issue  through  a  confer- 
ence of  the  three  great  nuclear  powers, 
the  question  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  was 
now  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  an 
18-nation  conference,  which  included 
five  Western  nations,  five  Communist 
nations,  and  eight  neutral  nations.  In 
practice,  our  position  has  been  even 
worse  in  terms  of  representation,  be- 
cause Prance  has  consistently  refused  to 
participate  in  the  conference. 

This  was  a  situation  that  was  bound 
to  produce  even  further  pressures  for  ac- 
commodation to  the  Soviet  viewpoint 
and,  to  this  extent,  to  weaken  our  con- 
trol over  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  our 
national  security.  That  this  was  so  was 
dramatically  Illustrated  last  April  16 
when  a  committee  of  eight  so-called 
neutral  nations  represented  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference,  submitted  their  own 
proposal  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
which  they  termed  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  the  Western  posi- 
tion. This  proposal,  among  other 
things,  called  for  monitoring  stations, 
manned  by  nationals  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  situated,  and  for  in- 
spection by  invitation  only. 

In  March  of  last  year,  the  Soviets 
withdrew  even  their  pro  forma  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  international 
Inspection,  justifying  this  on  the  grounds 
that  the  International  situation  com- 
pelled them  to  take  a  rigid  position 
against  the  admission  of  foreign  inspec- 
tors to  Soviet  territory. 

Against  the  background  of  the  Krem- 
lin's unilateral  abrogation  of  the  test 
moratorium,  of  its  massive  series  of  tests, 
of  its  repudiation  of  positions  previously 
agreed  to,  our  response  was  to  offer  still 
further  concessions  to  the  Soviets.  In- 
deed the  dreary  sequence  of  Western 
concession  followed  by  increased  Soviet 
intransigence,  followed  by  further  West- 
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ern  concessions,  has  repeated  itself  Ht. 
a  cracked  phonograph  record. 

Our  fifth  concession  had  to  do  with  tK- 
size  of  the  detection  network  ""(Sj 
ortgmal  posiUon  at  Geneva  in  laS 
called  for  an  Uitemational  network  rJ 
600  to  650  monitoring  stations  wl 
compromised  on  180  stations  worldwid. 
with  21  in  the  territory  of  the  SoJiet 
Union.  At  Geneva  last  August  ^  ^ 
formed  the  Russians  that  we  were  wS' 
ing  to  consider  a  substantial  reduction 
m  the  number  of  monitoring  statloru 
The  Herald  Tribune  reported  that  wi 
were  willing  to  consider  80  statiom 
worldwide,  which  would  mean  8  to  10  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  «  w  lo  m 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col 
leagues  that  when  I  checked  with  the 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  was  informed 
that,  while  it  was  true  that  we  had  of 
fered  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
monitoring  stations,  we  had  not  offered 
the  figure  80  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  figure.  On  rechecking  this  Item 
however,  I  have  discovered  that  In  his 
remarks  of  last  August  8  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  Ambassador  Dean  said— I 
quote  from  the  verbatim  transcript: 

Nor  must  one  overlook  the  very  Important 
factor  of  location  because  under  this  new 
system  of  reducing  the  180  control  posts 
around  the  world  to  something  like  80 
which  we  are  about  to  propose.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  problem  of  location  will  become 
somewhat  more  dlfBcult. 

Prom  a  formal  legal  standpoint  it 
may  be  true  that  we  have  not  offered  to 
reduce  the  number  of  monitoring  sta- 
tions worldwide  to  80.  But  I  submit 
that  there  is  a  perilously  fine  dividing 
line,  especially  in  negotiating  with  the 
Russians,  between  a  formal  offer  of  a 
concession  and  an  expression  of  willing- 
ness to  make  a  concession.  To  be  frank. 
I  believe  that  our  negotiating  position 
at  Geneva  has  been  compromised  time 
and  time  again,  either  by  such  indica- 
tions of  our  willingness  to  concede  on 
certain  points,  or  else  by  leaks  to  the 
press  or  private  conversations  through 
which  the  Russians  have  been  advised 
that  we  are  prepared  to  yield  a  point  or 
two  if  they  press  us  a  bit  harder. 

The  proposed  reduction  was  defended 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  as  justified  by  im- 
provements in  detection  capabilities,  and 
on  the  additional  grounds  that  the  So- 
viet Union  produced  far  fewer  earth- 
quakes annually  than  previous  calcula- 
tions had  indicated.  I  am  not  impressed 
by  these  arguments. 

There  has  been  general  agreement 
that  the  Geneva  formula  on  monitor- 
ing was  anything  but  foolproof.  No 
one  could  say  for  certain  what  the 
chances  of  verifying  a  sneak  under- 
ground test  by  the  Soviets  would  be. 
But  it  has  in  the  past  been  conceded 
by  most  responsible  scientists  that  an 
underground  test  of  a  device  the  size  of 
the  Hiroshima  bomb  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  verify,  while  tests  in  the  lower 
yield  range  would  be  virtually  impos- 
sible to  verify,  especially  if  conducted 
in  certain  t3T)es  of  soil.  Even  in  the 
case  of  larger  underground  shots,  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  ESiergy  indicated  that 
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the  chances  of  detection  and  verification 
Suld  be  reduced  to  almost  zero  if  a 
meak  shot  were  muffled  by  constructing 
-n  underground  cavity  to  reduce  the 
jyength  of  the  seismic  signal. 

gven  so  ardent  an  advocate  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  as  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  was 
obliged  to  admit  the  serious  inadequacy 
(^  the  monitoring  network  originally 
TXGpoBCd  at  Geneva,  when  he  testified 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  May  1960.  Dr.  Bethe  In  this 
testimony,  in  fact,  proposed  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  an  enlarged  system  involving 
21  manned  stations  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
goo  robot  seismic  stations,  and  300  on- 
site  inspections  per  annum.  With  such 
J  system,  he  said,  It  should  be  possible  to 
cope  with  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
might  attempt  to  conceal,  or  muffle,  un- 
derground tests  by  conducting  them  in- 
side large  caves.  The  Soviets,  needless 
to  say.  have  never  agreed  to  accept  any 
such  figures  for  the  monitoring  system, 
or  any  figures  remotely  resembling  them. 
On  the  contrary,  under  Soviet  pressure 
we  have  now  retreated  drastically  from 
the  much  more  modest  figures  originally 
agreed  upon  at  Geneva. 

If  It  Is  true  that  we  have  now  improved 
our  detection  capabilities,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  use  these  improved  capabilities  to 
strengthen  the  proposed  monitoring  sys- 
tem. Instead  of  using  them  to  justify 
further  major  concessions  to  the  Rus- 
sians, namely,  reducing  the  number  of 
monitoring  stations  and  the  annual 
quota  of  on-site  inspections. 

As  our  sixth  concession,  we  have  in- 
dicated that  we  are  willing  to  limit  on- 
site  inspections  to  a  very  small  number 
per  annum.  I  am  aware  of  no  facts  that 
would  justify  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
number  of  on-site  inspections.  The  new 
detection  capabilities  which  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  William  C.  Poster.  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  k  Dis- 
annament  Agency,  in  July  of  last  year, 
were  ans^hlng  but  reassuring.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Poster,  these  improved 
methods  would  make  It  possible  to  de- 
tect a  1-kiloton  explosion  in  granite,  a 
2-klloton  explosion  in  volcanic  rock, 
and  a  14-kiloton  explosion  In  sandy  or 
gravelly  soli.  What  this  bolls  down  to 
is  that  the  much-touted  improvements 
in  detection  would  still  make  it  possible 
for  the  Soviets  to  escape  detection  if  they 
limited  their  sneak  tests  to  two-thirds 
the  size  of  a  Hiroshima  bomb  and  if  they 
conducted  them  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  of  which  there  is  a  superabundance 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  this  estimate, 
it  should  be  ];x>inted  out,  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  techniques  are 
known  that  would  drastically  reduce  the 
seismic  shock  generated  by  an  under- 
ground blast.  This  technique  would 
make  it  possible  to  test  much  larger 
weapons  underground  without  signifi- 
cant risk  of  detection  and  verification. 

At  the  first  Geneva  Conference,  which 
met  in  the  summer  of  1958,  our  repre- 
sentatives initially  held  out  for  on-site 
inspections  of  all  undetermined  seismic 
events  above  the  magnitude  of  5  kilo- 
tons,  and  of  20  percent  of  the  seismic 
shocks  below  this  level. 

In  1961,  we  offered  to  reduce  the  quota 
of  on-site  inspections  to  20  per  annum. 
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During  the  summer  of  last  year  it  was 
several  times  indicated  that  we  might 
be  willing  to  agree  to  12  on-site  inspec- 
tions per  annum  In  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Instead  of  the  20 
Inspections  we  had  considered  a  mini- 
mum 1  year  previously.  Prom  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Khrushchev  It  appears  that  our  chief 
advisers  had  several  months  ago  re- 
duced our  request  for  on-site  inspections 
to  the  figure  of  8  to  10 — which,  in  effect, 
meant  eight  inspections. 

"niat  this  is  not  the  end  of  our  con- 
cessions on  this  point  has  already  been 
publicly  indicated.  In  a  discussion 
broadcast  by  Voice  of  America  on  Jan- 
uary' 31.  Presidential  Adviser  Dr.  Jerome 
Weisner.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  pointed  out  that 
with  the  Russians  proposing  2  or  3  on- 
site  inspections  per  annum,  and  the 
Americans  proposing  8  to  10,  we  had 
really  moved  very  close  together.  Dr. 
Weisner  said: 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  gap  which  can  be 
closed  by  continued  negotlatlona  and  we 
hope  that  In  the  next  few  months  we  wiU 
see  the  gap  cloaed. 

Dr.  Weisner "s  words,  if  they  had  any 
meaning,  were  an  open  invitation  to 
some  kind  of  50-50  compromise.  I  think 
it  can  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  Rus- 
sians construed  these  remarks  as  mean- 
ing that  we  might  be  willing  to  settle 
for  four  or  five  on-site  Inspections.  On 
February  14.  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  confirmed  that  we  were  already 
in  the  process  of  lowering  our  demands; 
according  to  this  article,  the  administra- 
tion is  now  prepared  to  accept  a  total  of 
seven  annual  on-site  insp>ectlons.  A 
CBS  broadcast  of  the  same  date  said 
that  the  administration  was  prepared  to 
cut  its  request  to  five  on-site  inspections. 

Twenty -four  hours  ago,  Mr.  President, 
the  substance  of  these  initial  leaks  to 
the  press  was  confirmed  by  reports  from 
Geneva.  According  to  these  reports,  we 
have  now  formally  offered  to  accept 
seven  annual  on-site  inspections,  while 
American  ofBcials  have  hinted  privately 
that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  as  few  as 
five  on-site  inspections  as  an  annual 
quota. 

Concession  No.  7  had  to  do  with  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  the  con- 
trol commission.  Not  only  did  we  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  parity  for  the  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  ^nations  on 
the  Commission,  but  we  agreed  to  give 
the  Soviets  veto  power  over  the  annual 
budget  and  over  the  appointment  of  the 
Executive  OfiQcer  by  requiring  that  these 
matters  be  decided  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Commission.  We  have  accepted  this  ar- 
rangement In  the  face  of  the  long  record 
of  Soviet  vetoes  In  the  U.N.  and  the  ter- 
rible effectiveness  with  which  they  have 
used  the  veto  power  there. 

We  have  made  the  removal  of  the 
Executive  Officer  virtually  impossible  by 
proposing  that,  if  any  members  of  the 
Commission  should  lose  confidence  in 
him,  a  decision  to  remove  him  would  re- 
quire the  concurring  votes  of  11  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  This  would  in- 
volve obtaining  the  unanimous  votes  of 


all  seven  of  the  neutral  members  of  the 
Commission.  This  was  concession  No.  8. 
Concession  No.  9,  although  not  as  seri- 
ous as  some  of  the  others,  was  neverthe- 
less significant.  We  have  played  down 
the  importance  of  inspection  by  stipulat- 
ing that  the  Executive  Officer  shall  "be 
guided  by  the  considerations  that  the 
permanent  staff  shall  be  kept  to  the  min- 
imum necessary  to  perform  its  assigned 
functions."  In  line  with  this  we  have 
further  played  down  the  Importance  of 
inspxection  by  eliminating,  for  the  first 
time,  all  mention  of  the  need  for  a  Joint 
scientific  program  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving methods  of  detection  and  veri- 
fication. 

Our  10th  concession  had  to  do  with 
the  duration  of  an  unpoliced  moratorium 
on  undetectable  underground  tests  if  a 
formal  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests 
were  signed. 

Our  previous  positions  had  been  con- 
ditioned by  the  knowledge  that  under- 
ground tests  below  the  level  of  20  kilo- 
tons — that  is.  below  the  level  erf  a  Hi- 
roshima bomb — would  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  detect  and 
to  verify. 

After  the  Camp  David  Conference,  we 
had  agreed,  if  a  test  ban  treaty  were 
signed,  to  observe  an  honor  moratorium 
on  tests  below  this  threshold  of  detec- 
tion for  a  limited  period  of  time,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  resume  such  tests  if 
more  adequate  methods  of  detection 
were  not  devised  within  this  time.  Once 
again,  despite  all  the  dismal  experiences 
of  the  postwar  period,  we  were  trusting 
the  Russians  not  to  cheat,  when  there 
was  much  to  be  gained  from  cheating 
and  when  cheating  would  go  both  un- 
detected and  impimished. 

Once  again,  we  showed  ourselves  will- 
ing to  exchange  our  word,  which  enjoys 
international  acceptance,  for  the  Soviet 
word  which  is  utteriy  without  credit. 

Our  proposal  of  April  27,  1960,  spoke 
of  a  24-month  moratorium  on  teste  be- 
low the  threshold  of  detection.  More  re- 
cently, we  expressed  willingness  to  ex- 
tend this  period  to  26  months. 

But  in  our  proposal  of  August  27.  1962, 
we  have  agreed  in  advance  that,  on  the 
day  a  treaty  is  signed,  tests  of  all  sizes. 
in  all  media,  whether  detectable  or  not, 
would  be  forbidden.  Needless  to  say. 
we  would  honor  such  an  agreement — but 
would  the  Soviets? 

This  was  our  11th  concession.  What 
this  signified  was  that  we  had  com- 
promised our  position  further  by  com- 
pletely eliminating  the  so-called  thresh- 
old of  detection,  that  Is,  the  dividing  line 
between  underground  tests  big  enough  to 
be  identified  and  those  that  are  too  smftll 
to  be  identified  by  ciurent  methods. 
This  concession,  to  me.  Is  the  most  seri- 
ous of  our  many  departures  from 
principle. 

In  the  recent  negotiations  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  much  of  the 
job  of  monitoring  can  be  taken  over  by 
sealed  black  boxes,  which  would  record 
and  report  on  seismic  disturbances.  This 
proposal  can  only  be  justified  on  the  al- 
ternative assumptions,  either  that  com- 
pletely tamperproof  black  boxes  can. 
through  SMne  miracle,  be  devised  by 
technologists,  or  that  the  Soviets  would 
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In  no  way  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
boxes  or  with  transmission  from  the 
boxes  or  with  periodic  Inspections  of  the 
black  box  network. 

Once  again,  In  short,  we  were  staking 
our  securilgr  on  the  oft-perforated  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviets  would  honor 
the  rules  and  conduct  themselves  Uke 
honest  men. 

ThlB  was  our  12th  concession  to  guile- 
^      lessness. 

Finally,  we  have  made  a  serious  con- 
cession to  the  preposterous  principle  of 
national  inspection.     Our  draft  treaty 
of  August  27,   1962,  stipulates  among 
other  things  that  the  monitoring  sta- 
tions—and   I    quote— "shall    be    main- 
tained and  manned  by  nationals  of  the 
states  in  whose  territory  such  station 
is  located."     If   this   principle   is   ever 
translated  into  reality,  it  will  be  tanta- 
mount to  creating  a  situation  in  which 
the  Russians  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  whether  or  not 
they  are  cheating  and  whether  or  not 
to  convey  this  Information  to  us. 

This,  I  submit,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
scientific  estimates  or  scientific  knowl- 
edge.   It  is,  on  the  contrary,  something 
that  flies  in  the  face  of  everyday  com- 
monsense.    It  is  as  ridiculous  as  trusting 
gangsters    to    poUce    themselves    and 
faithfiilly  report  on  their  own  misdoings. 
True,  our  proposals  still  call  for  on- 
site  Inspection  when  a  suspicious  seismic 
event  has  been  reported  by  one  of  the 
national  monitoring  stations.    But  even 
in   the   improbable   event   that   such   a 
suspicious  tremor  were  certified,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wording  of  our  proposal 
which  would  require  the  appointment  of 
Western  representatives  to  the  investi- 
gating  team;    the   team   might   consist 
entirely  of  so-caUed  experts  appointed 
by  nations  like  Ghana  and  Outer  Mon- 
golia. 

And  while  our  proposal  calls  for  for- 
eign observers  of  imdesignated  nation- 
ality and  in  undesignated  nianbers  to  be 
Stationed  at  and  make  periodic  visits  to 
the  various  elements  of  the  inspection 
system,  the  hard  fact  remains  that  to 
this  day  we  have  never  specifically  re- 
jected the  proposal  submitted  by  the  17 
so-called  neutral  nations  last  April,  un- 
der which  inspection  could  take  place 
only  If  it  were  invited  by  the  suspected 
cheaters. 

It  Is  for  all  these  reasons,  and  the 
threat  they  pose  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, that  I  should,  in  conscience,  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  ratification  of 
a  test  ban  treaty  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
take  us  up  on  the  draft  we  submitted  to 
them  last  August  27. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  efforts  to 
n^otiate  at  least  a  measure  of  interna- 
tional disarmament,  subject  to  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  control  that  will 
adequately  safeguard  oin-  national  secu- 
rity. My  criticisms  of  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations to  date  is  not  that  we  have 
sought  agreement — which  I  think  proper 
and  necessary — but  that  we  have.  In 
effect,  been  seeking  an  agreement  for 
the  sake  of  agreement  and,  in  doing 
so.  we  have  abandoned  position  after 
position  In  the  system  of  safeguards  that 
might  have  made  a  test  ban  treaty  ac- 
ceptable. 


Unless  we  move  immediately  to  re- 
evaluate and  strengthen  our  position  if 
a  treaty  does  emerge  now,  it  will  be  one 
that  lacks  the  essential  safeguards  we 
must  have  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  possibility  of  Soviet  cheating.  The 
greater  danger  is,  however,  that  we  will 
permit  ourselves  to  be  maneuvered  into 
another  unpoliced  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear tests.  I 

n.    THX   ORIGINS  OF  OITH  CONCBSSIOK8 

Our  decisions  to  embark  on  the  ill- 
starred  test  ban  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  and  our  commitment  to  an  un- 
policed moratorium  on  testing  were  made 
in  response  to  a  condiUon  of  interna - 
Uonal  hysteria  on  the  test  ban  issue 
which  Soviet  propaganda  had  been  as- 
siduously fostering. 

There  was  agitation  in  this  country  for 
a  cessation  of  testing,  agitaUon  abroad, 
agitation  in  the  U.N.  And  so  we  bowed 
and  made  what  was,  in  effect,  an  emo- 
tional decision  which  we  have  since  been 
attempting  to  justify  on  scientific  and 
political  grounds. 

Another  part  of  the  explanation  for 
our  retreat  from  reality  on  the  test  ban 
issue  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  an 
aggressive  faction  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  role 
of  critical  importance  within  the  admin- 
istration as  top-level  advisers  on  nuclear 
policy.    That  this  is  so  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.    I  have  had  a  suffl- 
cient  number  of  letters  from  scientists 
to  persuade  me  that  this  faction  does  not 
have  credentials  to  speak  for  the  scien- 
tific community.    But  by  dint  of  their 
voclferousness    and    their    unrelenting 
self-assertion,   they  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  officialdom,  the  press,  and  a 
large  section  of  the  public,  that  theirs  is 
the  voice  of  scientific  conscience  and 
wisdom. 

The  persistently  wrongheaded  advice 
this  scientific  faction  has  fed  to  succes- 
sive administrations  stems  from  an  ap- 
palling lack  of  understanding  of  politi- 
cal reahties. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  take  the  case 
history  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  this  scientific  faction  who 
has  had  very  great  influence  on  our 
policy.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  who 
once  held  the  position  of  chief  scientific 
adviser  to  President  Eisenhower  on  the 
test  ban  issue. 

Dr.  Bethe  predicted  that  it  would  take 
many  years  for  the  Russians  to  get  the 
A-bomb.  He  emphatically  reiterated 
this  prophecy,  indeed,  on  the  very  day 
that  the  United  States  verified  the  first 
Soviet  atomic  explosion.  As  I  have  heard 
the  story,  he  had  no  sooner  finished  ex- 
postulating on  the  Inability  of  the  So- 
viets to  produce  an  A-bomb,  when  the 
phone  rang  bringing  an  urgent  report 
that  the  Soviets  had  just  exploded  their 
first  nuclear  device. 

His  attitude  toward  the  development 
of  the  H-bomb  was  negative  on  two 
grounds.  First,  he  held  that  it  was  im- 
practical to  undertake  its  development; 
and  second,  he  held  that  the  H-bomb 
would  be  Immoral. 

When  we  got  the  H-bomb.  Dr.  Bethe. 
not  discouraged  by  his  previous  failures 
as  a  prophet,  predicted  that  It  would  be 
many  years   again   before   the   Soviets 
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could  match  our  achievements  a-* 
ally,  it  was  only  a  matter ^f^'^rJinth.'^- 
He  was  one  of  the  prime  advocaS  nf 
the  nuclear  testing  moratorium  lS?n5 
ing  the  thesis  that  there  was  liitJe  tot 
gained  from  continued  testing  and  btu! 
Scre't.      '  ''  "^'  ^°"*'^  ^o'uirSi^^ 

.v,'^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  inconceivable  th.t 
the  Russians  would  dishonor  their  w^^ 
or  engage  in  cheating.  After  the  &2 
Geneva  Conference,  the  Rand  (w 
Physicist.  Dr.  Albert  Latter,  came  S 
with  proof  that  the  seismic  impact  3 
an  underground  nuclear  test  could  S 
very  greatly  reduced  by  exploding  tS 
device  in  the  center  of  a  large  spherlSj 
cavern.  We  immediately  presented  thS 
evidence  to  the  Russians,  because  «t 
demonstrated  that  there  was  a  serioiu 
possibility  of  undetected  cheating  i^ 
me  quote  Dr.  Bethe's  words  in  comment 
mg  on  this  situation.  I  quote  from  hi« 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

I  had  the  doubtful  honor  of  presentlM 
the  theory  of  the  big  hole  to  the  RumUiuJ 
Geneva  In  November  1969.  I  felt  deeply  em 
barrawed  In  so  doing,  because  It  ImpUed  t^t 
we  considered  the  Russians  capable  of  cheit 
Ing  on  a  massive  scale.  I  think  that  Uie» 
would  have  been  quite  justlHed  If  they  had 
considered  this  an  Insult  and  had  walked  o«t 
of  the  negotiations  in  disgust. 

The  Russians  seemed  stunned  by  the 
theory  of  the  big  hole.  In  private,  they  took 
the  Americans  to  task  for  having  spent  the 
last  year  inventing  methods  to  cheat  on  a 
nuclear  test  cessation  agreement.  OfflciaUy 
they  spent  considerable  effort  in  trying  to 
disprove  the  theory  of  the  big  hole  TTiu 
Is  not  the  reaction  of  a  country  that  U  bent 
on  cheating. 

Two  of  the  Russian  scientists  presented  to 
the  Geneva  Conference  their  supposed  proof 
that  the  big  hole  would  not  work.  A  day  or 
two  later.  Dr.  Latter  and  I  gave  the  counter- 
proof  and  showed,  with  the  help  of  the  Rus- 
sian theory  itself,  that  the  Russian  proof 
wad  wrong  and  that  the  theory  of  the  big 
hole  and  the  achievable  decoupling  factor 
were  correct.  We  have  been  commended  in 
the  American  press  for  this  feat  In  theo- 
retical physics.     I  am  not  proud  of  It. 

And  when  an  analysis  of  the  recent  So- 
viet test  series  compelled  Dr.  Bethe.  as 
chairman  of  the  evaluation  committee, 
to  report  that  the  Soviets  had,  in  fact! 
scored  sensational  gains  in  their  multi- 
megaton  capability,  he  rationalized  his 
position  by  arguing  that  the  technolog- 
ical  advances  scored  by  the  Soviets  really 
constituted  a  plus  from  our  standpoint 
because  the  Soviets  would  no  longer  have 
to  worry  about  American  superiority,  and 
therefore  would  be  less  tempted  to  em- 
bark on  a  surprise  first  strike  against  tlie 
United  States. 

Let  me  quote  his  exact  words  on  this 
point,  from  the  speech  he  delivered  at 
Cornell  University: 

The  recent  Russian  test  series  included 
many  tests  In  the  range  from  one  to  five 
megatons.  This  Is  Just  the  range  which 
might  be  suitable  for  a  Russian  solid-fuel 
missile  similar  to  our  Minuteman.  which 
could  be  placed  In  hardened  sites.  I  hope 
this  Is  the  right  Interpretation,  and  that  the 
Russians  also  will  aim  for  a  secure  second 
strtke  force.  This  also  will  contribute  to  sta- 
bility and  will  remove  any  incentive  for  the 
Russiana  to  strike  first.  This  major  part  of 
their  test  series  therefore  may  well  have  re- 
duced rather  than  increased  the  danger  of 
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war. 


TV-  Bethe  over  most  of  the  past  5 
TMrs— that  is,  virtually  the  entire  period 
L  the  test  ban  negotiations  has  been 
ie  of  the  most  Influential  sclentiflc  ad- 
Siers  to  American  Presidents.  It  is  a 
!^  commentary  on  our  thinking  on 
rmdcar  matters  that  this  man.  who  has 
^n  so  consistently  and  so  incredibly 
«one  in  so  many  situations,  was  for 
Lars  regarded  with  so  much  deference 
^t  much  of  his  advice  was  translated 
into  important  national  policy. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  again,  that  my 
remarks  are  not  directed  against  the  sci- 
entific community  but  against  a  small 
but  militant  and  powerful  segment  of 
the  community  whose  advice  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  sphere  of  scientific 
technology.  . 

The  central  questions  at  issue  in  tne 
matter  of  a  test  ban  are.  first,  the  ques- 
tion of  Soviet  Intentions,  and  second,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  can  trust 
the  Soviets.  These  are  essentially  polit- 
ical questions  on  which  scientific  compe- 
tence, by  itself,  does  not  qualify  a  man  to 
advise.  The  ivory  tower  thinking  which 
some  of  our  scientists  have  substituted 
for  political  judgment  has.  in  fact,  se- 
riously warped  their  judgment  on  the 
possibUities  of  further  important  ad- 
vances In  the  realm  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. 

HI.    NUCLEAR    TECHNOLOGY    AND    FREEDOM       THE 
DANCKRS    or    TXST    CESSATION 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of 
the  test  ban  negotiations  at  Geneva  is 
the  fact  that  the  proposals  now  under 
discussion  have  completely  ignored  the 
largely  unexplored  potential  of  low-yield 
tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

On  the  field  of  battle,  nuclear  weap- 
Mis  ranging  from  one  ton  up  to  a  kiloton 
of  TNT  could  be  highly  significant.  If 
tactical  weapons  of  this  magnitude  were 
tested  underground,  the  chances  of  veri- 
fication would  not  be  one  in  a  hundred, 
or  even  one  in  a  thousand,  but  quite  lit- 
erally zero.  Yet  in  our  test  ban  position 
we  have  ImpUcitly  taken  the  stand  that 
new  developments  involving  yields  of 
up  to  20  kilotons  are  nothing  to  worry 
about.  No  explanation  was  given  to  the 
public  as  to  why  5  kilotons  was  consid- 
ered a  safe  limit  at  one  time,  20  kilotons 
at  another  time,  or  as  to  why  we  now 
consider  it  permissible  to  drop  all  men- 
tion of  a  threshold. 

It  is  part  of  my  purpose  in  speaking 
today  to  explore  the  ramifications  of 
underground  testing  of  new  tactical  and 
defensive  weapons,  because  I  believe  that 
it  is  precisely  here  that  the  greatest 
peril  lies. 

In  the  premoratorium  years  of  nu- 
clear weapons  development,  the  general 
trend  was  in  the  direction  of  larger  and 
more  destructive  weapons.  Indeed,  it 
was  more  than  6  years  after  the  first 
nuclear  detonation  in  July  1945.  before 
yields  below  the  initial  value  of  20  kilo- 
tons were  tested.  Little  serious  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  nonmilitary  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  weapons;  up  until  1958. 
the  "bigger  bang  per  buck"  philosophy 
was  instrumental  in  shaping  our  nu- 
clear weapons  development. 

As  a  result  of  this  developmental 
philosophy,  our  strategic  nuclear  stock- 
pile became  one  of  almost  unimaginable 


power,  and  for  a  period  of  time  it  no 
doubt  served  as  an  indispenslble  deter- 
rent to  Communist  aggression. 

During  the  1950's  we  had  developed 
nuclear  weapons  of  somewhat  scaled- 
down  power  which  we  chose  to  call  "tac- 
tical weapons."  But  these  weapons 
were  still  so  powerful  that  their  use  in 
friendly  countries  would  have  been 
hazardous  both  to  our  own  troops  and 
to  the  allied  populace.  Our  tactical 
stockpile,  indeed,  took  on  an  appearance 
which  began  to  cause  doubts  and 
anxieties. 

During  the  moratorium  years,  in  par- 
ticular, a  number  of  strategists  and 
planners  began  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  our  ability  to  fight  a  limited  nu- 
clear war.  Included  in  this  group  was 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  now  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  we  did  not  possess  a  ra- 
tional doctrine  for  tactical  nuclear  war- 
fare and  that  such  a  conflict  might  re- 
sult in  so  much  physical  destruction  and 
radioactive  contamination  that  it  would 
be  out  of  line  with  any  reasonable  ob- 
jectives. Furthermore,  it  was  feared  that 
the  level  of  violence  unleashed  by  such 
tactics  might  not  be  controllable  and  the 
conflict  would  rapidly  move — or  "esca- 
late," as  our  modern  strategic  jargon 
puts  it^ — toward  general  thermonuclear 
warfare. 

From  such  misgivings  arose  pleas  for 
a  considerable  strengthening  of  our  con- 
ventional forces  in  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  a  greater  and  more  realistic  flexi- 
bility of  response  than  our  overemphasis 
on  nuclear  weapons  then  permitted. 

At  present  the  basic  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  that  limited  wars 
should  be  confined  to  conventional  com- 
bat, if  at  all  possible,  and  that  nuclear 
weapons  should  represent  a  backup  of 
last  resort.  Serious  consideration  has 
even  been  given  to  the  i>ossibility  of  re- 
stricting a  war  in  Western  Europe  to  con- 
ventional weapons  only. 

I  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  these  plans,  and  I  shall  ex- 
plain these  reservations  later. 

While  many  very  able  planners  were 
urging  a  buildup  of  our  conventional 
forces  as  the  surest  deterrent  to  escala- 
tion, another  school  of  thought,  although 
sharing  the  same  qualms  about  the  util- 
ity of  our  tactical  nuclear  stockpile  els  it 
existed  at  that  time,  favored  a  different 
approach.  They  began  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  improved  or  radically  dif- 
ferent types  of  nuclear  weapons,  more 
suitable  for  tactical  warfare.  From  this 
thinking  arose  the  Army's  Davy  Crockett 
warhead,  a  hghtweight  and  easily  port- 
able nuclear  weapon  of  low  explosive 
power,  to  be  used  primarily  by  frontline 
troops.  Because  of  its  relatively  low 
yield,  the  Davy  Crockett,  although  it  is 
still  a  costly  fission  weapon,  could  be  em- 
ployed against  enemy  troops  in  a  far 
more  discriminate  maimer  than  the  tac- 
tical weapons  which  had  been  stockpiled 
to  date. 

THE  NETTRON  BOMB 


the  neutron  bomb.  No  ofBcial  dlsclosxire 
of  such  a  project  has  ever  been  made  by 
either  the  past  or  the  current  adminis- 
tration But  that  there  was  such  a  proj- 
ect has  been  confirmed  to  the  public 
from  many  sources. 

Although  there  had  been  at  least  one 
previous  mention  in  the  press.  I  believe 
that  I  was  the  first  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  publicly  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  a  neutron  bomb.  I  did  so  as  part  of 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  entire  nuclear 
test  ban  situation,  which  I  presented  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  May  12.  1960. 
I  did  so  with  a  special  purpose,  because 
I  considered  all  the  hush-hush  that  sur- 
rounded the  neutron  bomb  to  be  a  glaring 
instance  of  the  official  abuse  of  secrecy, 
akin  to  the  official  hush-hush  which  sur- 
rounded the  hydrogen  bomb  before  the 
decision  to  make  it. 

I  described  the  neutron  bomb  as  a  kind 
of  death  ray  that  could  kill  or  Incapac- 
itate with  no  significant  fallout  and  only 
negligible  physical  damage  in  the  target 
area.  I  said  that  such  a  bomb,  tech- 
nically, could  be  produced  by  tailoring 
the  energy  of  a  fusion  explosion  so  that, 
instead  of  heat  and  blast,  its  primary 
product  is  a  burst  of  neutrons.  And  I 
pointed  out  that  the  development  of  such 
a  pure-fusion  weapon,  by  eliminating  the 
cost  of  expensive  fission  materials,  could 
open  up  the  way  to  the  production  ol 
thermonuclear  weapons  of  all  yields,  in 
vastly  increased  quantities  and  at  much 
smaller  cost. 

In  a  pure-ftision  bomb  the  preponder- 
ance of  energ>'  is  released  in  the  form  of 
very  penetrating  neutrons.  These  neu- 
trons produce  no  physical  effects,  such 
as  blast  or  heat,  but  they  can  produce 
very  significant  physiological  effects  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  explo- 
sion. Human  beings  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  neutron  radiation.  The 
energy  concentrations  of  neutron  radia- 
tion which  can  incapacitate  and  kill 
enemy  personnel  are  hundreds-to-thou- 
sands-f  old  less  than  those  required  to  kill 
or  incapacitate  by  blast  and  heat  effects 
from  nuclear  explosions. 

Subsequent  to  my  speech  of  May  12. 
1960,  there  were  numerous  articles  on 
the  neutron  bomb  in  the  daily  and  the 
periodical  press — in  the  Washington 
Star,  the  New  York  Times.  U5.  News  li 
World  Report.  Life.  Time.  Saturday 
EK'ening  Post,  and  so  forth.  By  and 
large,  these  reports  confirmed  the  de- 
scription I  had  presented  in  my  speech 
of  May  12.  The  Washington  Post  said 
in  an  earlier  article: 


In  mid-1959,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
moratorium  was  initiated,  there  began 
to  be  reports  alx)ut  a  radically  different 
type  of  tactical  nuclear  weapon,  which 
soon  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 


If  such  a  weapon  is  possible,  as  It  now 
api>ear8  to  be,  It  may  make  attempts  to  set 
up  a  total  nuclear  test  ban  as  a  first  step 
toward  disarmament  meanlngleas  since  tests 
on  large  weapons  of  this  t3rpe  could  be  con- 
cealed underground.  And  the  low  blast  ef- 
fect would  make  them  dllBcult  to  detect. 

Early  confirmation  from  a  source  car- 
rying scientific  authority  came  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  eminent  theoretical  physicist. 
Freeman  Dyson,  writing  in  the  April  1960 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  evaluating 
our  current  nuclear  weapons  and  stating 
the  need  for  more  advanced  ones,  Dr. 
Dyson  maintained  that : 

The  basic  built-in  characteristic  of  aU 
existing  weapons  is  that  It  Is  relatively  much 
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cheaper  to  make  a  big  bang  than  a  small  one 
Below  a  certain  exploeive  jrleld  of  the  order 
of  a  klioton.  nuclear  weapons  are  grossly 
Inefficient  and  extravagant.  However,  for 
military  purposes  other  than  wholesale  an- 
nlhUatlon.  a  klloton  U  already  an  unreason- 
ably big  bang.  There  is  a  clear  and  acute 
military  need  for  an  explosive  which  would 
mi  the  gap  between  a  ton  and  a  kiloton  of 
TNT.  with  a  cost  which  Is  proportional  to 
the  yield  instead  of  being  independent  of  It. 

Dr.  Dyson  described  such  a  weapon  as 
being  logicaUy  the  third  major  step  in 
weapon  development  after  the  existing 
fission  and  hydrogen  bombs.     He  said: 

The  decisive  advantage  of  a  flssion-free 
bomb  is  that  It  could  be  built  economically 
In  small  sizes.  It  woxild  have  no  critical 
mass.  It  would  provide  without  gross  ineffi- 
ciency an  explosive  power  adopted  to  the 
needs  of  small-scale  and  local  warfare. 

Dr.  Dyson  also  discussed  the  Soviet 
interest  in  such  weapons  and  he  de- 
scribed experiments  which  indicated  that 
the  Soviets  had  embarked  upon  such  a 
development  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
He  expressed  his  great  concern  should 
the  United  States  have  to  cope  with  an 
adversary  which  possessed  such  weapons 
while  we  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  ex- 
isting atomic  weapons.  Let  me  quote 
what  the  distinguished  scientist  said  on 
this  specific  point: 

The  adversary's  bombs  would  outnumber 
ours  ten  or  a  hundred  to  one  and  theirs 
could  be  used  with  far  greater  versatility  in 
infantry  warfare.  Suppose  that  in  this  sit- 
uation a  local  war  of  the  Korean  type  should 
begin.  God  help  the  American  infantry- 
man who  Is  sent  In  to  fight  against  these 
odds. 

PracticaUy  speaking,  our  Army  would  have 
had  two  alternatives:  either  to  retreat  pre- 
cipitously or  to  strike  back  with  our  much 
more  limited  number  of  heavier  nuclear 
weapons  and  destroy  the  whole  country 
This  la  not  a  pleasant  situation  to  contem- 
plate, and  yet  it  Is  necessary  that  our  people 
understand  that  it  is  a  possibility. 

Any  country  which  renounces  for  Itself  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons,  without 
certain  knowledge  that  Its  adversaries  have 
done  the  same,  is  likely  to  find  Itself  in  the 
position  of  the  Polish  Army  in  1938,  flehtlnK 
tanks  with  horses. 
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Recently  the  able  head  of  our  delega- 
tion to  Geneva,  Arthur  H.  Dean,  in  dis- 
cussing the  need  for  on-site  inspection 
enumerated   several   examples   of   low- 
yield    underground    tests    which    could 
provide    valuable    progress    in    nuclear 
weapons  development.    Among  these  was 
the  development  of  basically  new  weap- 
ons   as,    for    example,    the    pure-fusion 
weapon  about  which  so  much  has  been 
wntten  and  said.    The  fusion  weapon 
may  be  developed  from  very  small  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions." 

Ambassador  Dean  was  attempting  to 
show  the  necessity  for  inspection  and 
held  forth  the  neutron  bomb  develop- 
ment, as  an  example,  to  prove  this  case 
Although  he  may  not  have  realized  it— 
and  I  assume  he  did  not— this  particular 
example  actually  defeated  his  case  since 
the  yields  involved  in  such  testing  are 
far  below  the  threshold  of  detection  of 
the  monitoring  system  he  was  advocat- 
ing. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  has  fer- 
vently argued  editorially  for  nuclear  test 
suspension,  has  dealt  several  times  with 
the  neutron  bomb.  In  one  editorial 
after  expressing  some  opinions  on  the 
relationship  between  the  bomb  and  the 
test  ban  treaty,  the  Post  concluded: 

None  of  this  means  that  we  should  allow 
Russia  to  be  the  only  one  to  develop  the 
neutron  bomb.  But  in  discussing  this 
fearful  weapon  let  us.  by  all  means,  know 
the  whole  truth,  which  alone  will  make  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  honest,  Intelllgrent 
decision.  j 

With  this  statement.  I  am  in  complete 
accord. 
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very  small  yield  hydrogen  bomb  with^. 
using  a  fission  trigger.  The  goal  TT^* 
stated  it,  was  to  develop  a  cheap  nud^ 
explosive  which  would  release  ene^ 
an  acceptable  cost.  The  Soviet  eSi' 
ments.  it  appears,  were  directed  tn» 
nuclear  yields  equivalent  to  lo  tSj'S 
TNT,  as  compared  with  yields  of  ^? 
tons  and  megatons  which  are  associatL" 
with  our  current  nuclear  weaponT  a? 
parently  the  initial  Soviet  experimir.^ 
were  attended  by  a  certain  SSSfi; 
success;  nuclear  reactions  resulted  Li 
neutrons  were  produced.  ^° 

Prom  Artsimovich  and  from  othpr 
sources  It  is  obvious  that  the  Ci 
Umon  became  interested  in  flssion-frS 
nuclear  explosives  more  than  lo  vel^ 
ago.  There  have  been  no  further  dS? 
sures  since  Artsimovich  reported  in  m«T 
and  I  find  it  disturbing  to  contemplate 
what  progress  they  may  have  made  sinci 


Dr.  Dyson's  discussion  of  the  neutron 
bomb  was  part  of  a  strong  plea  for  the 
United  States  to  terminate  the  mora- 
torium and  renew  nuclear  testing.  To 
him,  as  to  many  other  responsible  scien- 
tists, the  dangers  of  an  inadequately 
policed  test  ban  treaty  were  too  great  to 
cotmterbalance  the  possible  gains  which 
might  ensue.  And,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  who  chose  to  retreat  from  all 
nuclear  warfare  by  advocating  a  con- 
ventional force  buildup,  he  recommended 
that  we  face  up  to  the  harsh  realities  of 
the  nuclear  age  by  striving  to  maintain 
our  nuclear  superiority. 

Since  Dr.  Dyson's  article  appeared  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended 
that  the  development  of  the  neutron 
bomb  be  pursued  on  a  high  priority  basis 
and  the  congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  been  so  impressed 
by  the  project  that  they  have  urged  the 
President  to  support  it.  These  facts 
have  been  reported  in  the  press.  But 
«ius  far,  from  official  sources,  there  has 
been  only  one  open  comment  on  the 
neutron  bomb— perhaps  an  inadvertent 
one. 


WHAT  THE  SOVIETS  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  NEUTRON 
BOMB 

The  Soviet  people,  strangely  enough 
have  been  told  far  more  about  the  neu- 
tron bomb  from  ofBcial  sources  than  have 
the  American  people.  Prom  several 
speeches  and  writings  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties some  highly  revealing  facts  have 
emerged.  Since,  for  obvious  reasons  I 
cannot  discuss  the  official  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  this  matter,  I  shall 
use  official  Soviet  releases  to  further  ex- 
plain the  physical  nature  and  military 
implications  of  the  neutron  bomb. 

In   1958.   there  was  presented   to  the 
United  Nations  International  Conference 
at  Geneva  a  paper  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  by  the  Soviet  physicist 
L.  A.  Artsimovich.    I  may  say  that  Art- 
simovich is  a  scientist  of  international 
reputation  who  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  Soviet  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
gram, and  has  been  highly  decorated  for 
his  activities.    Artsimovich  presented  to 
the  Conference  a  paper  entitled  "Re- 
search on  Controlled  Thermonuclear  Re- 
actions in  the  U.S.S.R."    The  title  had 
a  humanistic  ring,  for  it  dealt  with  at- 
tempts   to    harness    fusion    energy    for 
peaceful  purposes.    But  the  research  had 
a   military  potential   which   apparently 
has  been  well  understood  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

In  simple  terms,  Artsimovich,  in  his 
paper,  described  experiments,  performed 
in  1952,  in  which  very  small  amounts  of 
heavy  hydrogen— deuterium  and  triti- 
um—were compressed  by  the  detonation 
of  a  high -explosive  assembly.  In  es- 
sence, this  was  an  attempt  to  produce  a 


Our   ignorance  of  Soviet  progres..!  »« 
this  field  is,  and  wiU  remain^omS^te 
we  shall  know  only  what  they  choose  ui 
tell  us.    Such  experiments  are  far  too 
low  in  yield  to  be  detected ;  and.  conslde/ 
ing  the  appalling  lack  of  success  which 
our  mtelligence  community  had  in  un 
covermg  the  massive  Soviet  test  prepara 
tions  during  the  moratorium    I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  we  shall  ever  know 
of  Soviet  accomplishments  in  this  area 

c!!^^^l  Vi.^^  ^^^^^  ^  announce  them' 
Should  they  ever  announce  that  they 
possess  the  neutron  bomb.  I  pray  that  we 
shall  be  able,  without  delay,  to  announce 
a  comparable  capability. 

That  the  Russians  have  long  ago  set 
out  to  develop  pure-fusion  explosives 
was  made  abundantly  clear  by  Artsimo- 
vich in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred.  That  the  Russians  understand 
the  mihtary  implications  of  such  devel- 
opments has  also  been  made  abundantly 
clear.  ' 

Writing  in  Red  Star,  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense 
in  September  1961.  Col.  M.  Pavlov  set 
about  to  explain  the  neutron  bomb  to  the 
Russian  people.    I  would  like  to  cover 
some  of  the  key  points  of  Pavlov's  analy- 
sis.  because  in  remarkably  frank  fashion 
this  article  throws  light  on  Soviet  under- 
standing of  the  scientific  theory  behind 
the  neutron  bomb  and  its  military  impli- 
cations.    I  have  discussed  Pavlov's  ar- 
ticle with  competent  physicists  who  teD 
me  that  its  technical  basis  can  be  readily 
verified  by  reference  to  unclassified  texts. 
Colonel    Pavlov    poses    the    question. 
"Why   is   it   precisely   a   thermonuclear 
bomb,  not  an  atomic  bomb,  that  possesses 
a  stronger  destructive  power  by  neu- 
trons?"   His  explanation  is  as  follows 
In  the  reaction  of  the  nuclear  fission  of 
uranium    or    Plutonium,    the    neutron    flow 
comprises  about  1  percent  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  nuclear  charge.     The  kinetic  energy 
of  the  neutrons  account*  for  only  about  3 
percent  of  the  total  energy  of  the  blast.    The 
case  is  different  In  the  course  of  the  reac- 
tion caused  by  the  fusion  of  deuterium  and 
tritium  in  a  thermonuclear  bomb.     As  much 
a«  20  to  33  percent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  nuclear  charge  Is  used  in  the  creation 
of  a  neutron  flow  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  energy  of  the  nuclear  blast  is  accounted 
for  by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  neutrons. 
If  we  consider  the  amount  of  released  neu- 
trons per  unit   of  nuclear  charge,  we  will 
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MS  that  in  a  thermonuclear  reaction  80 
2n«i  a*  many  neutrons  are  released  as  in 
tue  reaction  of  flaslon. 

Pavlov  then  went  on  to  make  the  cal- 
culation that  a  fusion  bomb  of  very 
low  yield,  equivalent  to  40  tons  of  TNT, 
can,  by  bursting  at  the  proper  altitude 
over  a  built-up  area,  kill  the  occupants, 
^thout  producing  significant  physical 
damage  to  the  structures  In  the  area. 
He  concludes  by  stating : 

from  all  that  has  been  said  above  It  Is 
evident  that  the  neutron  bomb  la  a  kind  of 
nuclear  bomb  in  which  the  blast  energy  la 
fodlstrlbuted  among  the  destruction  factors 
in  favor  of  the  neutron  flow.  Under  sp>eclal 
blast  condition*  the  main  destruction  factors 
^fiU  not  be  light  radiation  (heat)  and  the 
ibock  wave  (blast),  but  penetrating  radia- 
tion whose  basic  power  will  consist  of  neu- 
trons. 

Only  aggressors  dreaming  of  brigandage, 
of  preying  on  foreign  lands  and  foreign 
assets,  are  capable  of  mobilizing  the  efforts 
of  scientists  for  the  purpose  of  creating  such 
B  weapon.  While  destroying  the  people,  they 
want  to  make  use  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
of  the  victims  killed  by  them.  The  plans 
for  building  a  neutron  bomb  once  again 
reveal  the  entire  man-hating  essence  of 
contemporary  imperialism  which,  in  order 
to  obtain  profits,  is  ready  to  commit  crimes 
whose  monstrosity  would  eclipse  the  naemory 
of  the  gas  chambers  and  gas  trucks  of  Hit- 
ler's hangmen. 

I  find  these  final  remarks  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable expression  of  Communist  philos- 
ophy. They  amount  to  an  Implied  justi- 
fication for  the  building  of  the  neutron 
bomb  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  find  it  wor- 
risome in  the  extreme  to  know  that  they 
may  now  possess,  or  will  soon  possess, 
the  very  weapon  which  could  assist  them 
immeasurably  toward  realizing  their 
goals,  for  this  weapon  would  permit 
them  to  achieve  the  coveted  prize  of 
Western  Europe  with  an  intact  urban - 
industrial  fabric,  instead  of  battering  it 
to  rubble  with  atomic  or  hydrogen 
bombs,  or  even  with  high  explosives,  as 
was  the  case  in  World  War  n. 

As  matters  stand  today,  we  know  the 
Soviets  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
conducting  work  in  the  general  area  of 
the  neutron  bomb,  and  that  they  fully 
realize  its  military  potentialities.  We  do 
not  know  whether  they  yet  have  it ;  but 
it  can  be  taken  as  a  virtual  certainty  that 
the  neutron  bomb  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment by  continued  underground  testings. 
We.  ourselves,  do  not  yet  have  the  neu- 
tron bomb,  although  Thomas  E.  Murray, 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner,  in 
an  article  written  just  before  his  death, 
in  1961,  declared  fiatly  that  we  would 
already  have  had  the  weaixtn,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  moratorium  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. But  regardless  of  how  far  our  scien- 
tists and  engineers  may  have  carried  the 
theory  of  the  bomb,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
can  never  be  developed  into  a  practical 
weapon  for  battlefield  use  unless  some 
further  developmental  tests  are  carried 
out. 

THS     NEUTRON     BOMB     AND     NATO 

Despite  the  manifest  advantages  which 
the  neutron  bomb  would  have  over  exist- 
ing tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  de- 
spite the  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
long  ago  initiated  research  in  this  field, 
the  development  of  the  neutron  bomb  has 
been  pooh-poohed  or  minimized  or  dis- 
couraged by   some   of   the  President's 


scientific  advisers  and  by  other  members 
of  the  administration. 

Certain  of  the  objections  to  the  neu- 
tron bomb  spring  from  the  understand- 
able desire  to  prevent  the  escalation  of 
a  limited  military  confrontation  into  all- 
out  thermonuclear  warfare.  The  domi- 
nant philosophy  in  the  administration  at 
the  moment,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  is 
that  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  such 
escalation  would  be  to  endeavor  to  con- 
tain the  enemy  with  beefed-up  conven- 
tional forces.  According  to  this  view- 
point, the  use  of  even  small  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  battlefield  would 
rapidly  lead  to  the  generalized  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  of  all  magnitudes,  and 
we  would  have  the  war  of  total  devasta- 
tion that  all  of  us  desire  to  avoid.  De- 
spite its  strikingly  different  properties, 
the  neutron  bomb  is  lumped  together 
with  existing  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
whose  use.  so  it  is  argued,  would  give  the 
enemy  license  to  expand  the  conflict  into 
a  war  of  mutual  destruction. 

According  to  this  logic,  no  serious  pur- 
pose can  be  served  by  the  further  de- 
velopment of  improved  tactical  nuclear 
weapwns,  because — so  it  is  argued — any 
future  confrontation  will  be  decided 
either  by  conventional  weapons  or  by 
multimegaton  weapons. 

In  the  absence  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  that  can  be  used  with  discrimi- 
nation, and  without  serious  danger  to  the 
allied  populations  we  are  attempting  to 
defend.  It  is  vmderstandable  that  some  of 
our  military  planners  should  have  given 
serious  thought  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
fining future  wars  to  a  conventional 
level. 

The  trouble  with  this  theory,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Europe,  is  that  our  NATO  aUies 
simply  do  not  have  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  match  the  Communist  bloc  in 
military  manpower  or  conventional 
capabilities.  The  tendency  on  their  part 
has  been  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  the 
so-called  thermonuclear  balance  of  ter- 
ror will  continue  to  act  as  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  Soviet  aggression. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  largely  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
conventional  approach,  and  because  of 
the  very  heavy  burden  of  maintaining 
such  forces,  that  our  European  allies 
have  never  really  made  a  serious  effort  to 
build  the  50  division  army  that  NATO 
plaruiers  have  repeatedly  called  for. 

Planners  who  urge  that  we  confine 
ourselves  to  conventional  weapons  in  any 
limited  war  situation  have,  moreover,  not 
secured  the  assurances  of  the  Soviets 
that  they  will  adhere  to  the  same  code 
of  conduct,  nor  have  the  experts  who 
have  formulated  our  Geneva  proposals 
secured  from  the  Soviets  a  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  pursue  through  clan- 
destine underground  testing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  neutron  bomb  or  other  rad- 
ically new  nuclear  weapons. 

In  essence,  the  games  we  have  played 
in  these  two  areas  are  gEunes  of  intel- 
lectual narcissism.  They  have  been 
mirror  exercises,  in  which  we  have  at- 
tempted, for  the  moment  successfully,  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  Soviets  think 
and  act  and  respond  as  we  do,  and  that 
our  analyses  have  therefore  been  su- 
premely logical.  But  the  image  in  the 
mirror  was  our  own,  not  the  Soviets: 


the  Soviet  image  in  these  matters  is 
ccMnpounded  of  known  perfidy  and  un- 
known mystery. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  accept  the 
thesis  that  the  use  of  small  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  like  the  neutron  b(unb  in 
battlefield  situations,  will  automatically 
lead  to  escalation  into  a  total  thermo- 
nuclear exchange.  I  consider  this  thesis 
exceedingly  dangerous  and  demonstrably 
false. 

There  are  military  problems,  so  I  am 
told  by  my  military,  and  particularly  my 
scientific  friends,  that  are  so  complex 
that  they  can  best  be  solved  by  banks  of 
computing  machines.  But  this  is  not  a 
problem  of  such  complexity ;  it  is  a  prob- 
lem, on  the  contrary,  which  is  effectively 
answered  by  considerations  of  simple 
commonsense. 

Let  us  consider  a  hypothesis  which  is 
far  from  remote:  The  Russians  Impose 
a  blockade  on  Berlin  and  we  attempt  to 
break  through  with  a  military  convoy. 
There  is  a  sharp  clash,  in  which  our 
units  initially  hold  their  own.  Suddenly 
the  Russians  detonate  a  number  of  neu- 
tron bombs  at  critical  heights  above  our 
concentrations  of  armor.  In  an  instant, 
our  units  are  rendered  useless.  The 
armored  vehicles  are  still  Intact,  but 
their  crews  have  been  immediately  in- 
capacitated, doomed  to  quick  death  by 
an  intense  fiux  of  neutrons. 

If  we  do  not  ourselves  possess  the 
neutron  bomb,  what,  then,  would  our 
reaction  be? 

To  continue  to  wage  war  with  con- 
ventional weaptons  would  be  to  Invite  a 
crushing  military  defeat. 

We  might  attempt  to  respond  with 
the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  we  now 
have  in  stock.    But  if  we  did,  we  would 
be  at  a  double  disadvantage.    First  of 
all,  we  would  be  in  the  ambiguous  posi- 
tion of  attempting  to  defend  an  ally  with 
weapons  that  release  large  amounts  of 
radioactivity,    and    whose    unr^ricted 
use  would  result  in  widespread  death 
and  destruction  to  the  civilian  populace. 
In  the  second  place,  the  tactical  fis- 
sion weapons  which   we  now  possess 
would  have  only  a  fraction  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  enemy's  fusion  weapons. 
As    Colonel    Pavlov    pointed    out,    the 
fusion   reaction   releases   30   times   as 
many  man-killing  neutrons  as  the  fis- 
sion reaction.    In  other  words,  a  neu- 
tron bomb   could  be  Just   as  effective 
against  personnel  in  a  given  area  as  a 
fission  bomb  30  times  more  powerful. 
If  the  Soviets  possess  the  neutron  bomb 
in  quaiTjlty.  its  far  greater  effectiveness, 
its  relanve  cheapness,  and  its  freedom 
from  widespread  devastation  and  from 
fallout,  would  give  them  an  advantage 
of  critical  proportions. 

In  such  a  confrontation,  if  we  felt 
that  our  own  tactical  fission  weapons 
were  no  match  for  the  Soviet  neutron 
bombs,  would  we  automatically  go  over 
to  all-out  thermonuclear  warfare? 
Would  the  President  press  the  fateful 
button  that  would,  within  a  fearfully 
short  time,  result  in  the  incineration  of 
scores  of  millions  of  Americans  as  well 
as  scores  of  millions  of  Russians? 

Frankly,  I  think  there  Is  serious  rea- 
son to  doubt  It — especially  If  the  Krem- 
lin hewed  to  style  and  demanded  not 
unconditional  surrender,  but  only  a  few 
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concessions  such  as  the  Internationali- 
zation of  West  Berlin,  the  withdrawal  of 
NATO  bases  and  of  all  nuclear  forces 
from  Germany,  and  a  West  Oennan 
aovemment  friendly  to  the  Communist 
bloc    It  may  not  be  inconceivable  that 
the  President  would  press  the  button; 
but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  he  would 
do  so  and  thus  produce  the  very  escala- 
tion which  our  conventional  weapons 
advocates  so  fervently  desire  to  avoid. 
No  cruder  dilemma  could  ever  con- 
front a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  gap  between  reality  and  ab- 
stract hypothesis  is  so  great  that  no  man 
could  presume  to  predict  what  he  would 
do  if  the  power  were  his  to  use  in  such 
a  contingency. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  question 
posed  here  was,  in  effect,  answered  by 
the  Cuban  crisis,  that  here  we  did  face 
up  to  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.    But 
Cuba  was  a  far  different  thing   from 
pushing  the  button  that  launches  all-out 
thermonuclear  warfare.     In  fact,  pre- 
cisely because  we  were  able  to  bring  over- 
whelming military  strength  to  bear  in 
the  Caribbean  area,  it  was  Khrushchev 
who  was  placed  in  the  position  of  having 
to  decide  whether  to  press  the  thermo- 
nuclear  button.     Khrushchev's   failure 
to  do  so.  despite  all  his  advance  missile 
rattling,    and    lack    of     humanitarian 
scruples — let  us  remember  that  Khru- 
shchev, In  organizing  the  forced  collec- 
tivization of  the  Ukraine,  was  responsible 
for  the  starvation  or  violent  death  of 
more  than  5  million  peasants — simply 
drives  home  the  point  that  the  decision 
to  press  the  button  would  be  infinitely 
more  difficult  for  any  democratic  head 
of  state. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  down- 
grade the  importance  of  the  hundred 
megaton  warhead  with  the  argument 
that  anything  such  a  warhead  could  do. 
coxild  be  done  just  as  effectively  by.  say, 
five  of  the  20-megaton  warheads  which 
we  now  liave  in  our  arsenal.  Perhaps 
this  is  so;  but  the  significance  of  the 
himdred  megaton  bomb  is  not  a  simple 
matter  of  arithmetic. 

The  fact  is  that,  by  the  mere  act  of 
announcing  the  hundred  megaton  bomb, 
Khrushchev  has  been  able  to  vastly  in- 
tensify his  propaganda  of  terror.  By 
this  act,  indeed,  he  has  achieved  a  gain 
of  Btrategic  significance,  because  the 
awesome  accounts  of  the  potential  de- 
structiveness  of  this  weapon  are  boirnd 
to  place  further  restraints  on  the  hands 
of  any  American  President  and  to  make 
our  recom-se  to  thermonuclear  weapons 
even  less  plausible  than  it  previously 
was. 

One  scientist  has  estimated  that  a 
hundred-megaton  bomb,  exploded  on  a 
clear  day.  would  set  fire  to  almost  every- 
thing within  a  30-mile  radius.  Pire 
storms  which  might  result  could  spread 
the  area  of  destruction  by  fire  to  twice 
this  distance.  Within  a  circle  of  20 
miles  diameter  there  would  be  total  or 
serious  destruction  from  blast.  Accord- 
ing to  this  estimate  esu;h  of  our  big  pop- 
ulation centers  can  be  wiped  out  with 
a  hundred-megaton  bomb,  and  all  of  our 
major  population  centers  with  perhaps 
10  such  weapons. 

The  awesome  power  of  the  hundred- 
megaton  warhead,  the  greatly  superior 


thrust  of  Soviet  missiles,  and  the  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  are  now  protect- 
ing their  missiles  in  hardened  imder- 
ground  sites,  have  combined  to  produce 
a  fundamental  shift  In  American  poli- 
cy. This  shift  has  been  hinted  at  in  pub- 
lic statements  by  Secretary  McNamara 
and  other  Government  officials;  and  it 
has  been  spelled  out  in  detail  in  two  con- 
secutive articles  in  the  January  and 
February  issues  of  the  highly  authorita- 
tive Air  Force  magazine.  According  to 
these  articles,  a  decision  has  now  been 
made  to  substitute  a  policy  of  "planned 
nuclear  stalemate"  for  our  previous  pol- 
icy of  "nuclear  deterrence  " 

The  policy  of  nuclear  deterrence,  as 
the  phrase  implies,  depended  upon  the 
maintenance  of  nuclear  superiority  suf- 
ficiently impressive  to  deter  the  Soviets 
from  attempting  either  a  surprise  ther- 
monuclear attack  or  limited  aggression. 
The  policy  of  nuclear  stalemate,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeds  from  the  belief  that 
our  nuclear  superiority  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely maintained,  that  in  any  case  it  is 
undesirable  because  it  is  provocative, 
and  that  it  is  meaningless  because  nu- 
clear war  is  unthinkable. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  this  shift 
in  policy  has  been  carried  out  against  the 
opposition  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
without  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  If  the  facts  reported  by  Air 
Force  magazine  are  accurate,  and  thus 
far  there  has  been  no  denial,  then  clearly 
our  policy  has  been  changed  without  con- 
sulting Congress  and  without  informing 
the  American  public. 

The  philosophy  represented  in  this 
dramatic  shift  in  defense  policy  is  re- 
flected in  our  attitude  toward  the  test- 
ban  negotiations.  If  nuclear  war  is  un- 
thinkable, if  strategic  superiority  is 
viewed  as  undesirable  or  even  dangerous, 
then  obviously  the  scope  and  gravity  of 
the  concessions  we  make  at  Geneva  be- 
come secondary  to  the  overriding  objec- 
tive of  achieving  some  kind,  any  kind, 
of  agreement  for  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

The  abandonment  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence in  favor  of  nuclear  stalemate  has 
for  some  time  been  susp>ected  by  our  al- 
lies. De  Gaulle  is  not  the  only  European 
leader  who  has  asked  himself  whether 
America's  vast  nuclear  power  really  pro- 
tects Europe  today,  whether  America 
would  truly  be  prepared  to  risk  a  thermo- 
nuclear war  to  cope  with  Soviet  aggres- 
sion at  Berlin  or  elsewhere  in  Eiu-ope. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  preservation 
of  NATO  may  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
the  test  ban  negotiations. 

I  deplore  President  de  Gaulle's  oppo- 
sition to  British  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  and  the  dangerous  strain  that 
this  action  has  placed  on  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. But  I  cannot  blame  President  de 
Gaulle  for  losing  confidence  in  the  credi- 
bility of  the  American  nuclear  deterrent 
or  for  believing  that  France  can  more 
effectively  protect  itself  with  a  Umited 
nuclear  power  under  its  own  control  than 
by  a  massive  nuclear  power  which  re- 
mains under  basic  American  control,  and 
which  probably  would  not  be  used  in  de- 
fense of  Europe. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  place 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  element  of 
credibility.    Essentially,  NATO  is  based 
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on  the  confidence  of  our  European  niiu. 
m  our  mihtary  strength  and  on  thl? 
belief  that,  if  need  be.  we  are  p^p^ 
to  brmg  our  massive  nuclear  superSIn? 
to  their  defense.  Remove  t£f^? 
fidence  or  impair  the  credibiUty  otl,' 
intentions,  and  NATO  will  in«onSS 
become  a  sick,  uncertain,  and  diviSJ 
organization.  ^noe^ 

tolay^  '^  P'-ecisely  what  is  happening 

The    development    of    the    neutron 
bomb  could  breathe  new  Ufe  and  «vin 
fidence  into  NATO,  even  with  its  wJI" 
ent  manpower.     It  would  free  Westen.' 
Europe  from  the  worrisome  reliance  on 
the   unpredictable   balance  of  themto 
nuclear  terror,  and  from  the  alternattvp 
nightmare  of  having  to  oppose  the  tZ 
more  numerous  divisions  of  the  SoviPt 
bloc  in  Europe  in  a  battle  limited  to  con 
ventional  weapons.     At  modest  cost  it 
would  give  NATO  a  capability  so  torm 
dable.  yet  so  credible,  that  the  Sovietji 
would  think  many  times  before  riskiiS 
aggression  in  Europe.    It  would  give  the 
free  world  the  fiexibility  and  strenirth 
to  preserve  the  peace.    Indeed  if  there 
is  any  one  weapon  that  can  be  described 
as  a  weapon  for  peace.  I  believe  It  is 
the  neutron  bomb. 

The  "thermonuclear  balance  of  ter- 
ror" cannot  be  considered  an  absolute 
deterrent  to  thermonuclear  warfare  even 
under  the  present  circumstances 
Nevertheless,  it  does  exercise  a  large 
measure  of  restraint  on  both  sides 
There  are,  however,  two  different  ways  in 
which  this  protective  "balance  of  terror" 
might  be  negated. 

It  would  cease  to  be  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  limited  military  aggression  if  the 
Soviets  were  ever  to  develop  a  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  capability  of  over- 
whelming proportions.  And  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  deterrent  to  thermonuclear 
warfare  if  the  Soviets  were  ever  able  to 
achieve  a  reliable  antimissile  capability 
while  we  have  none. 

The  more  unthinkable  all-out  thermo- 
nuclear warfare  becomes,  the  more  es- 
sential it  is  to  arm  ourselves  with  the 
most  versatile  arsenal  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  Statesmanship  requires 
that  we  make  every  effort,  if  war  breaks 
out.  to  limit  the  scope  of  hostilities  and 
to  prevent  escalation  into  a  thermonu- 
clear missile  exchange.  But  I  come  back 
to  the  question :  Suppose  we  confine  our- 
selves to  conventional  weapons  and  the 
Soviets  respond  with  neutron  bombs? 
If  we  possess  comparable  weapons,  we 
can  respond  in  kind.  If  we  do  not  possess 
them,  then  we  come  face  to  face  with 
the  dilemma  of  surrender  or  thermonu- 
clear devastation. 

The  logic  of  this  proposition  Is  so  un- 
challengeable that  I  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  the  tendency  to  negate  or 
downgrade  the  Importance  of  the 
neutron  bomb,  both  in  the  test  ban 
negotiations  and  in  ovu-  current  strategic 
thinking. 
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THE  ANTrMI3SII.E  MTSSILE 

We  would  be  confronted  with  a  similar 
dilemma  if  the  Soviets  ever  demon- 
strated that  they  possess  an  effective 
antimissile  defense,  while  we  had  none. 

In  my  speech  of  May  10. 1960, 1  pointed 
out  that  while  there  were  scientists  who 


doubted  the  feasibility  of  the  antimissile 
missile,  the  corps  of  highly  competent 
scientists  and  engineers  who  had  worked 
on  the  project  for  the  U.S.  Army  were 
profoundly  convinced  that  the  problems 
of  guidance,  of  missile  decoys,  and  of 
finding  a  siiitable  warhead,  could  all  be 
solved.  Indeed,  they  then  believed  that 
their  project  was  far  enough  along  to 
warrant  advance  prociu-ement  of  vital 
components.  Admitting  the  r>ossibility 
that  these  scientists  might  be  proved 
wrong.  I  nevertheless  said  at  that  time 
that  I  would  favor  risking  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  on  advance  procure- 
ment because  there  was  so  much  to  be 
gained  if  these  scientists  were  right,  and 
because  we  could  not  afford  to  let  the 
Kremlin  achieve  an  antimissile  missile 
before  we  did. 

It  has  been  publicly  reported  that  at 
least  some  of  the  tests  conducted  by  the 
Soviets  since  September  1961  were  re- 
lated to  the  development  of  antimissile 
devices.  Khrushchev  himself  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviets  now  have  the 
capability  of  hitting  a  fiy  in  space. 
Khrushchev's  claim  may  be  exaggerated. 
But,  against  the  background  of  Soviet 
accomplishments  in  nuclear  technology 
and  in  space,  it  would  be  prudent  not  to 
discount  this  claim  completely. 

On  our  own  side,  the  Army  research 
team  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  Nike  system  has  continued  to  pu^ 
ahead,  ignoring  the  chorus  of  doubters 
and  skeptics.  When,  over  the  course  of 
the  past  year,  the  Army  several  times 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  Nike  sys- 
tem to  intercept  incoming  Atlas  missiles, 
the  doubters  charged  that  the  tests  were 
unrealistic  because  they  failed  to  make 
allowance  for  the  use  of  missile  decoys 
on  a  large  scale.  And  when,  last  Decem- 
ber, the  Nike  system  demonstrated  Ite 
ability  to  identify  a  missile  from  sur- 
rounding decoys  and  to  rendezvous  with 
it,  the  doubters  were  still  unsatisfied. 

In  his  speech  at  Cornell  University  last 
January  5,  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  reiterated  his 
oft-stated  opinion  that  the  antl-ICBM 
is  "virtually  hopeless."  Dr.  Bethe  has  by 
no  means  been  alone  in  the  expression 
of  such  negative  opinions.  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  these  opinions  have  repre- 
sented honest  estimates.  But  their  net 
effect  has  been  to  create  so  much  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  responsible  authori- 
ties that  the  Defense  Department  re- 
fused to  engage  in  procurement  for  an 
antimissile  missile  program  until  It  had 
passed  all  the  teste.  In  consequence,  even 
if  further  developmente  demonstrate  the 
capability  of  an  antimissile  missile  be- 
yond any  possibility  of  doubt,  several 
precious  and  irretrievable  years  will  have 
been  lost  in  providing  our  people  with 
the  protection  of  an  antimissile  defense. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  Dr. 
Bethe '8  persistently  negative  attitude  on 
the  question  of  the  antimissile  missile, 
just  as  I  find  it  difficult  to  imderstend 
the  persistent  tendency  of  the  school  of 
scientific  advisers  to  which  he  belongs 
to  discount  the  importance  of  all  poten- 
tial developmente  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Bethe  and  the  antl- 
ICBM.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
negativism  may  be  another  manifesta- 
tion of  his  tendency  to  tailor  liis  scien- 


tific opinions  to  conform  with  his  polit- 
ical views. 

Dr.  Bethe,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  believes  that  we  are  all  safer  if  the 
Soviets  enjoy  near  parity  with  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  weapons.  This 
situation  in  his  opinion  creates  a  "stable 
deterrent."  In  an  article  written  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  last 
March  3,  Eh-.  Bethe,  after  again  stating 
his  belief  that  there  is  no  effective  antl- 
ICBM  system,  concluded  with  the  words: 
"But  I  believe  that  this  is  good  because 
after  all  we  want  the  stable  deterrent  to 
remain  stable." 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  Secretery 
of  Defense  McNamara.  in  his  recent 
presentetion  to  Congress,  asked  for  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  Nike-X,  an 
advanced  derivation  from  the  Nike  re- 
search. 

As  I  did  3  years  ago  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed myself  to  this  subject.  I  would 
again  urge  that  the  development  of  the 
antimissile  missile  be  given  top  priority 
and  that,  in  the  light  of  the  highly  en- 
couraging progress  recently  made,  we 
honor  the  Army's  request  for  advance 
procurement  in  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing the  program. 

The  prospect  of  an  effective  antimis- 
sile missile  again  brings  us  back  to  the 
Importance  of  the  neutron  bomb.  Be- 
cause, of  all  the  developmente  now  on  the 
horizon,  the  neutron  bomb  offers  per- 
haps the  greatest  promise  for  use  as  an 
antimissile  warhead  in  the  Nike-X  sys- 
tem on  which  the  Army  is  now  working. 

XV.  Otm  KT7CI.EA>  PAKALTSIS 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  our  blind- 
ness on  nuclear  testing  Is  that  we  have, 
In  our  thinking,  become  captives  of  the 
international  test  ban  hysteria  which  So- 
viet propaganda  has  so  skillfully  fostered 
for  almost  6  years  now.  Much  of  this 
hysteria  could  have  been  prevented  if  we 
had  from  the  beginning  presented  the 
facte,  forthrightly  and  repeatedly,  to  our 
own  people  and  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Our  failure  to  do  so.  our  appar- 
ent obsession  with  the  nuclear  test  ban 
negotiations  have,  on  the  contrary, 
served  to  aggravate  the  hysteria  and  con- 
fusion. 

That  we  are,  at  least  in  part,  captives 
of  this  situation,  has  been  dramatically 
demonstrated  in  several  ways. 

It  is  conunon  knowledge  that,  even 
after  the  massive  series  of  Soviet  teste 
last  fall,  there  was  a  serious  conflict 
within  the  administration  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  ourselves  should  re- 
sume nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  common  knowledge,  too,  that  once 
this  decision  was  made,  there  was  an- 
other major  internal  conflict  over  the 
scope  of  the  projected  test  series  and 
the  size  of  the  weapons  to  be  tested. 
This  situation  was  the  subject  of  a  cou- 
rageous public  dissent  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Reiffel,  director  of  physics  research  at 
the  Armour  Research  Foundation.  Said 
Dr.  Reiffel: 

The  number  of  atmospheric  tests  has  been 
too  severely  limited.  In  trying  to  reconcUe 
the  opposing  camps — pro-testing  and  against 
testing — we  have  come  up  with  a  plan  that 
gets  us  most  of  the  bad  pubUclty  of  atmos- 
pheric testing  and  yet  won't  finish  the  job 
of  getting  the  technical  data  which  justify 
the  tests  In  the  first  place. 


The  degree  to  which  we  have  become 
captives  of  the  international  test  ban 
hysteria  was  again  demonstrated  in  the 
sequence  of  evente  in  recent  months  in 
the  United  Nations.  Toward  the  end  of 
October,  30  Western  and  neutralist  coun- 
tries introduced  a  resolution  which,  first, 
condemned  all  nuclear  weapons  teste; 
second,  asked  that  all  such  teste  cease 
immediately,  not  later  than  January  1, 
1962;  third,  endorsed  the  eight-nation 
joint  memorandum  of  April  16,  1962.  as 
a  basis  for  negotiations.  This,  in  effect, 
was  a  demand  for  a  test  ban  without 
inspection,  or  with  very  questionable  in- 
spection, since  the  eight-nation  memo- 
randum referred  to  had  specified  that 
inspections  should  take  place  only  on 
the  invitation  of  the  nation  suspected 
of  clandestine  testing.  The  resolution 
itself  was  dismaying  enough;  but  even 
more  dismaying  was  the  fact  that  its 
sponsors  included  five  Latin  American 
countries  and  seven  other  countries  that 
were  considered  safely  pro-Western. 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  m  the  U.N. 
Political  Committee  on  Nov«nber  5, 
1962,  when  the  United  Nations  by  a  vote 
of  81  to  0,  condemned  all  nuclear  teste, 
and  then  a  few  minutes  later  voted  88 
to  10  to  have  the  Assembly  call  for  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  mora- 
torium on  teste  below  as  well  as  above 
ground.  All  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions and  four  of  our  NATO  allies  voted 
for  the  first  resolution.  We,  ourselves, 
as  the  Baltimore  Sun  pointed  out,  in  ef- 
fect, "took  the  fifth  amendment"  by  ab- 
staining from  voting  rather  than  record- 
ing ourselves  in  opposition.  And  when 
we  endeavored  to  at  least  soften  the  im- 
pact of  the  resolution  by  proposing  an 
amendment  that  called  for  "on-site  in- 
spection" as  a  condition  for  a  test  ban, 
the  opposition  was  so  formidable  that 
we  decided  to  eliminate  specific  refer- 
ence to  on-site  inspection  and  to  call 
simply  for  "effective  detection  and  iden- 
tification of  seismic  evente." 

Because  of  the  obsessional  concern 
which  we  have  displayed  over  world  pub- 
lic opinion  in  these  situations.  I  greatly 
fear  that,  even  without  any  formal  agree- 
ment on  a  treaty  or  moratorium,  the 
suspension  of  further  teste  may  auto- 
matically be  converted  into  a  morato- 
rium of  indefinite  duration,  to  which  we 
shall  find  ourselves  inextricably  com- 
mitted so  long  as  the  Soviete  do  not  con- 
duct clearly  verifiable  teste  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Such  a  situation  would  give 
them  carte  blanche  to  conduct  under- 
ground teste  designed  to  develop  a  family 
of  weapons  of  the  neutron  bomb  genus — 
if  they  do  not  already  have  them. 

I  come  back  again  to  the  point  that 
our  survival  as  a  nation  depends  in  a 
very  real  sense  on  the  maintenance  of 
our  technological  superiority,  quantita- 
tively and  qualitatively,  in  the  critical 
realm  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

As  a  result  of  their  recent  series  of 
teste,  the  Soviete  have  come  periloiisly 
close  to  wiping  out  our  qualitative  lead. 
If  we  now.  out  of  deference  to  a  formal 
agreement  or  to  an  informal  moratorium, 
once  again  inactivate  our  laboratories 
and  dismantle  our  elaborate  test  ma- 
chinery, we  may  find  that  the  Soviete 
have  surpassed  us  technologically  the 
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next  time  they  see  fit  to  renounce  what- 
ever agreement  they  may  have  with  us, 
and  openly  embark  on  a  further  series 
of  nuclear  tests. 

I  realize  that  my  opposition  to  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement  on  the  terms 
currently  under  discussion  may  not  be  a 
popular  stand,  because  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  a  test  ban  treaty  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  political  wisdom— that  It  will 
automatically  reduce  or  eliminate  in- 
ternational tensions,  remove  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war,  and  pave  the  way  to  an 
era  of  peace  and  mutual  understanding. 
Much  of  the  emotional  confusion  on 
the  test  ban  issue  stems  from  the  sp>ector 
of  global  fallout.  It  is  largely  because 
of  this  fear — and,  let  me  be  frank  about 
It,  because  of  the  clever  use  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  apparatus  has  made 
of  this  fear — that  so  many  people  have 
been  engaging  in  peace  marches  and 
picket  lines  and  other  demonstrations. 

No  one  can  be  blamed  for  feeling  con- 
cern over  the  danger  of  fallout.  But  in 
our  approach  to  nuclear  testing,  we  must 
weigh  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of 
continued  testing  against  the  alterna- 
tive hazards  of  Communist  enslavement 
or  thermonuclear  destruction  by  tech- 
nologically superior  forces. 

The  choice  between  dangers  may  not 
be  an  easy  one.  But  I  would  like  to 
refer  my  colleagues  to  the  eloquent  state- 
ment made  last  June  by  Prof.  Herman  J. 
Muller  of  Indiana  University,  a  man  who 
is  intensely  aware  of  the  genetic  dangers 
posed  by  increased  fallout  and  who,  in 
fact,  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  in- 
vestigation into  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  heredity.  After  weighing  the  dan- 
gers of  continued  testing,  Professor  Mul- 
ler made  this  statement: 

Despite  these  dangers  from  testing  to  us 
and  the  Russians,  I  believe  that  today  the 
only  sensible  course  for  democratic  America 
Is  to  admit  the  damage  potential  in  resumed 
tests,  but  at  the  same  time  to  weigh  the 
case  for  testing  against  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  not  testing — our  subjugation 
by  a  totalitarian  system. 

Weakness  and  unpreparedness,  unfortu- 
nately. Invite  Soviet  war  and  aggression. 
Korea.  Berlin,  and  southeast  Asia  proved 
that.  Merely  watching  for  peace  doesn't  in- 
sure it.  Back  in  1940,  Americans  picketed 
the  White  House  with  peace  slogans.  But 
that  didn't  stop  Tojo  or  Hitler. 

I  believe  that  in  this  statement  Profes- 
sor Muller  spoke  for  most  Americans  and 
for  a  very  substantial  portion  of  our 
scientific  community. 

It  is  time  to  emancipate  ourselves  from 
the  test  ban  hysteria  and  from  the  paral- 
ysis of  judgment  it  has  inflicted  on  us 
It  is  not  nuclear  tests  per  se  that  present 
the  primary  threat  to  humanity,  but  the 
hypersecretive  closed  societies  of  the 
Communist  world  and  their  unrelenting 
efforts  to  subvert  the  remaining  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

We  must  emancipate  ourselves  from 
the  paralyzing  concept  that  nuclear 
superiority  has  become  meaningless  and 
that  the  world  can  best  be  protected  by 
a  condition  of  nuclear  equality  or  nuclear 
stalemate.  Past  experience  should  have 
taught  us  that  increasing  Soviet  nuclear 
strength  will  not  make  the  Soviet  leaders 
more  civilized  and  peace  loving,  but  will, 
on  the  contrary,  encourage  them  to  step 


up  the  tempo  of  subversion,  as  they  have 
done  in  Cuba,  or  to  embark  on  limited 
military  action,  as  they  have  done  in 
Laos. 

Our  nuclear  superiority  has  been  an 
umbrella  that  not  only  protected  the  free 
world  against  aggression,  but  which  also 
provided  the  best  available  Insurance 
that  the  outbreak  of  localized  hostilities 
would  not  develop  into  a  war  of  mutual 
thermonuclear  destruction.  We  cannot 
afford  to  abandon  this  umbrella. 

If  these  things  are  so — and  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are  so— then  we  must  face 
up  to  the  need  for  a  complete  reassess- 
ment of  our  nuclear  posture  and  of  the 
many  grave  concessions  we  have  made 
to  the  Soviets  in  the  course  of  the  test 
ban  negotiations. 

The  present  pause  in  the  negotiations 
may  be  providential  in  the  sense  that 
it  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
take  inventory  and  to  reconsider. 

There  are  several  proposals  which  I 
intend  to  make  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  but  before  doing  so,  let  me 
present  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  con- 
cessions we  have  made  since  the  test 
ban  negotiations  began : 

CONCESSIONS  ON  ON-SrfE  INf  PECTIO.N 

Geneva  Conference.  1958,  initial  po- 
siUon:  Right  to  inspect  all  seismic 
events  of  undetermined  origin,  above  5 
kilotons.  T^-enty  percent  under  5  kilo- 
tons  level. 

February  1960:  Only  20  on-site  in- 
spections per  annum,  no  fnatter  how 
many  seismic  events  of  undetermined 
origin. 

May  1961:  Only  12  to  20  on-site  in- 
spections per  anniun. 

December  1962:  Only  8  to  10  on-site 
inspections  per  annum. 

February  13  to  19. 1963:  Leaks  to  press 
and  to  CBS  indicate  that  we  are  willing 
to  compromise  on  5  on-site  inspections 
per  annum.  The  Washington  Post  of 
February  19  says  that  the  administra- 
tion will  offer  further  concessions  on 
on-site  inspections. 

CONCESSIONS    ON    INSPECTION     NETWORK 

Geneva  Conference,  1958:  Initial 
American  estimate  called  for  worldwide 
network  of  600  to  650  monitoring  sta- 
tions. Formula  finally  agreed  upon  with 
Russian  scientists  at  Geneva  called  for 
180  stations  worldwide,  of  which  21 
were  to  be  In  territory  of  Soviet  Union 

August  1962:  We  formally  offer  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  number  of  moni- 
toring stations.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribime  reports  that  we  are  willing  to 
consider  80  stations  worldwide,  which 
would  mean  8  to  10  in  Soviet  Union. 

CONCESSIONS    ON   MANNING    OF    MONrTCRING 
STATIONS 


February  21 


Geneva  Conference,  1958:  Monitoring 
stations  to  be  manned  by  nonnationals 
of  countries  in  which  they  are  located, 
that  is.  international  inspection. 

August  1962:  We  accept  principle  that 
monitoring  stations  will  be  manned  by 
nationals  of  countries  in  which  they  are 
located,  under  so-called  international 
supervision. 

February  13,  1963:  Mr.  Foster,  in  out- 
lining American  position  to  Geneva 
Conference,  for  the  first  time  spoke  of 
national  monitoring  stations  without 
mentioning  international  control. 


CONCESSIONS    ON    THKESHOLB    OF    DETSCnow 

Geneva  Conference.  1958:  InsDerti«« 
°L  ^\  v^ndetermined  seismic^^g 
above  5  kilotons  equivalent,  and  20  neT 
cent  of  undetermined  seismic  shook^ 
under  5  kilotons.  ^"^ 

January  1959:  Threshold  of  detection 
raised  to  20  kilotons.  °" 

August   1962:    U.S.  draft  treaty  con 
tains  no  threshold  of  detection. 

CONCESSIONS     ON    BLACK     BOXES 

Until  1962:  We  reject  all  proposals 
for  monitoring  or  partial  monitoring  bv 
so-called  tamperproof  black  boxes 

January  1963:    In  New  York  discus 
sions  we   accepted  black  box   princinle 
for   the   first    time   and   mentioned  10 
black  boxes  as  desirable  supplement  to 
monitoring  network. 

February   1963:     In  renewed  discus 
sions  at  Geneva,  we  reduce  the  number 
of  black  boxes  to  seven. 

CONTROL     BODY 

Geneva  1958:  We  envision  control 
body  in  which  Britain,  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  are  represented  with 
no  right  to  veto. 

August  1962:  We  accept  principle  of 
parity  for  Communist  and  Western  na- 
tions on  control  body,  which  would  give 
Soviets  power  of  veto. 

This  tabular  presentation  is  incom- 
plete because  there  are  many  of  the  con- 
cessions that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
tabular  presentation.  But,  by  cap- 
sulizing  some  of  our  major  concessions 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  tabulation  wili 
enable  my  colleagues  and  the  public  at 
large  to  better  understand  how  far  we 
have  retreated  from  our  mitial  positions. 
No  one,  I  am  certain,  would  like  to  see 
the  test  ban  negotiations  abandoned. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  avoiding  a 
frank  reassessment  of  our  status  in  these 
negotiations. 

I  believe  that  we  should  Insist  on  a 
return  to  our  original  Geneva  formula. 
As  unsatisfactory  as  this  formula  was.  it 
at  least  called  for  a  significant  measure 
of  opening  up  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets, 
and,  with  some  modification.  It  might 
have  led.  and  it  may  yet  lead,  to  an 
acceptable  treaty. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  feel  at  all 
embarrassed  about  calling  for  a  return 
to  this  formula.  The  Soviets  have 
changed  their  positions  time  and  time 
again.  Indeed,  they  have  been  guilty 
of  completely  abandoning  a  number  of 
major  positions  to  which  they  adhered, 
without  apparent  misgiving,  for  several 
years  time.  Moreover,  the  grave  addi- 
tional concessions  which  were  offered  in 
our  draft  treaty  of  August  27  were  pred- 
icated In  large  measure  on  the  assump- 
tion of  good  faith,  on  the  assumption 
that  in  this  area  at  least  the  Soviets 
could  be  trusted  to  honor  their  agree- 
ments because  they  share  our  conviction 
that  concrete  measures  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  outbreak  of  thermonuclear 
war.  But  this  assumption  of  good  faith 
was  utterly  demolished  both  by  the 
termination  of  the  moratorium  and  by 
the  arrogance  and  deceit  which  the 
Kremlin  displayed  in  installing  nuclear 
missiles  in  Cuba  and  denying  their 
Installation.  Soviet  perfidy  in  Cuba, 
alone,  in  my  opinion,  would  justify  the 
fecall   of   the   concessions   which   were 
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offered  on  August  27,  and  which  have, 
for  that  matter,  never  be«i  formally 
accepted  by  the  Soviets. 

I  believe  It  imperative  that  we  return 
to  the  concept  of  a  scientifically  deter- 
niined  threshold  of  detection  and  that 
we  exempt  from  the  treaty  tests  which 
cannot  be  adequately  verified  with  the 
instrumentation  available  to  us. 

This  threshold  could  be  progressively 
lowered  as  improved  methods  of  detec- 
tion become  available  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  propose  further  that 
we  challenge  the  Russians  by  again  rais- 
ing the  open  skies  proposal  True,  they 
rejected  the  proposal  out  of  hand  when 
President  Eisenhower  made  this  far- 
sighted  offer.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  drop  a  sound  proposal  simply  be- 
cause the  Soviets  say  "No."  The  record 
demonstrates  that  whenever  the  Soviets 
consider  a  position  important,  they  will 
reiterate  it  and  reiterate  it  and  reiterate 
it,  for  months  and  years  on  end,  until 
the  other  side  gives.  In  defending  its 
valid  positions  against  the  invalid  posi- 
ttons  of  the  Soviets,  the  free  world  must 
show  at  least  the  same  persistence. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  action  we 
could  take  that  would  more  effectively 
challenge  the  Soviets  and  exp>ose  the  dis- 
honesty of  their  intentions  than  the  re- 
iteration at  every  diplomatic  conference 
and  at  every  session  of  the  test  ban  nego- 
tiations of  the  proposal  that  both  sides 
open  their  skies  to  Inspecting  aircraft. 

By  all  means,  let  us  continue  to  strive 
after  agreements  on  disarmament  and 
nuclear  testing  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  quest  for  disarmament  must 
be  more  than  a  posture:  It  must  be  a 
commitment.  Certainly  our  record  in 
this  field  bears  out  the  sincerity  of  our 
intentions.  I  do  not  believe,  for  exam- 
ple, that  any  nation  can  match  the  gen- 
erosity or  farsightedness  of  the  Baruch 
atomic  energy  proposal  or  of  President 
EI«enhower'8  open  skies  proposal. 

The  quest  for  disarmament,  however,  is 
in  essence  a  quest  for  mutual  security 
based  on  mutual  confidence.  Such  con- 
fidence cannot  exist  so  long  as  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  world  Is  governed  by 
closed  societies — so  long  as  we  must  ask 


ourselves  what  the  Conmiunists  are  hid- 
ing, what  erfl  intention  may  lie  concealed 
behind  their  wall  of  secrecy. 

On  the  day  that  the  Kremlin  ordains 
even  a  partial  opening  up  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety, a  test  ban  treaty,  a  treaty  on  dis- 
armament, and  many  other  things,  would 
automatically  become  possible.  But  un- 
til that  day  arrives,  prudence  dictates 
that  we  be  prepared  to  defend  our  secu- 
rity and  defend  the  peace  by  keeping 
our  Armed  Forces  and  alliances  intact 
and  by  mftUng  certain  that  we  do  not 
fall  behind  In  the  all-Important  field  of 
nuclear  weaponry,  tactical  as  well  as 
strategic. 

To  do  less  would  be  to  court  disaster. 

There  are  those  who  will  choose  to 
regard  what  I  have  said  today  as  bellig- 
erent, warlike,  and  obstructive.  They 
are  those  who  believe,  however  they  may 
protest  it,  that  there  is  only  one  road  to 
peace,  and  that  is  the  road  of  appease- 
ment or  concessions. 

I  say  that  this  is  not  the  road  to  peace 
but  the  road  to  slavery,  the  road  to  a 
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permanent    and    unending    war    upon 
everything  in  which  we  believe. 

I  say  there  are  two  roads  to  i>eace  with 
the  Conununlst  world. 

First,  the  proved  road  of  strength  and 
vigilance,  and,  second,  the  improved 
road  of  valid  negotiations  and  reliable 
agreements. 

We  must  travel  both  of  these  roads 
toward  peace.  The  first  road  is  one 
which  we  can  travel  by  our  own  will;  the 
second  we  must  travel  In  yoke  with  our 
declared  enemy  who  has  thus  far  hob- 
bled us  at  every  step,  demanding  that  we 
traverse  this  unknown  and  dangerous 
terrain  only  with  bUnders  and  a  halter. 

Let  us  strive  to  change  these  condi- 
tions. Let  us  place  our  trust  in  the  path 
of  strength  and  our  hope  in  the  path  of 
honest  negotiation.  To  forsake  either  of 
these  paths  Is  to  court  war  and  to  invite 
the  destruction  of  our  country  and  our 
civilization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
proposal  for  a  nuclear  test-ban  agree- 
ment publicly  offered  on  April  16  by 
eight  neutral  members  of  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference:  Brazil,  Bur- 
ma. Ethiopia,  India.  Mexico,  Nigeria, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
I  also  ask  permission  to  insert  the  text 
of  the  U.8.  draft  treaty  of  August  27 
banning  nuclear  wea[>ons  tests  in  all  en- 
vironments. By  reading  these  two  docu- 
ments in  this  sequence,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent how  much  we  have  yielded  imder 
the  pressure  of  the  neutral  nations  and 
how  closely  our  present  proposals  con- 
form to  theirs. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert Into  the  Rbcord  the  following  arti- 
cles which  I  believe  help  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  both  sides  of  the 
dispute  over  the  problan  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban: 

"The  Future  Development  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,"  by  Freeman  J.  Dyson  In  For- 
eign Affairs  magazine,  April  1960. 

"The  Case  for  Ending  Nuclear  Tests," 
by  Hans  A.  Bethe  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  August  1960. 

"Nuclear  Testing  and  American  Secu- 
rity." by  Thomas  E.  Murray  in  Orbis, 
winter  1961. 

"Steps  Toward  Disarmament,"  by 
P.  M.  S.  Blackett  in  Scientific  American, 
April  1962. 

"Strategic  Retreat  From  ReaUty,"  by 
John  P.  Loosbrock,  editor,  in  Air  Force 
Space  Digest,  January  1963. 

"Farewell  to  Counterforce,"  by  Claude 
Witze  in  Air  Force  Space  Digest,  Febru- 
ary 1963. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  con- 
sent to  Introduce  into  the  Rkcord  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  articles  which,  read  in 
sequence,  can  contribute  significantly  to 
an  understanding  of  how  we  have  come 
to  our  present  pass  In  the  test  ban 
negotiations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Draft    Tkkatt    Banntnc    Nitci-j:a«    Wkapom 
T«aTS  IN  All  ENvntoNMXKTS,  Atjcust  27,  1962 
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The  Government*  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  at 


Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Desirous  of  ending  permanently  all  nu- 
clear weapon  teat  exploalona. 

Have  agreed  as  foUows: 

AXnCLZ  I :    OBLICATIONB  TO  DISCONTIMUK 

Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
taJces,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 

(a)  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  carrying  out 
of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosloiu  at  any 
place  under  its  jurisdiction  or  control;  and 

(b)  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging,  or 
in  any  way  participating  In,  the  carrying  out 
of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  anywhere. 

ABTICLE    n:     XSTABU&HMXIfT    or    THX    IMTEKNA- 
TIONAL  SCIEKTinC  OOMMIB8IOK 

1.  The  carrying  out  of  the  obligations  as- 
sumed in  article  I  and  IX  of  this  treaty  shaU 
be  verified  by  an  Internatiooal  Scientific 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
••CommlfiElon."  The  Commission  shall  in- 
clude an  International  Staff,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Staff,"  and  a  Verification 
System,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"System". 

2.  Each  of  the  parties  iindertakes  to  coop- 
erate promptly  and  fully  in  the  establish- 
ment and  effective  organization  of  the 
Commission.  Each  of  the  parties  also  under- 
takes to  cooperate  promptly  and  fuUy  in 
carrying  out  the  measures  of  verification 
set  forth  in  this  treaty  and  in  any  agree- 
ments which  the  parties  may  conclude  with 
the  Commission. 

abticlz  m:  ruMcnoNS  or  thx  ims&ivATioMAL 
scmtTiyn;  oommibsioh 

1.  The  Ck»mnlaslon  shall  have  general 
reep>onslblUty  for  the  collectl<MJ  of  data  on, 
and  the  reporting  of.  all  erents  which  oouM 
be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosions,  and  for  making  poaltlTe  Identifi- 
cation of  the  nature  and  origin  at  such 
events  wherever  possible. 

2.  The  CcMnmiaslon  shall  maintain  super- 
vision of  all  elements  of  the  System  In  order 
to  Insure  that  such  elements  function  In  aa 
integrated  manner.  For  this  purpose  the 
Commission  shall  establish  and  monitor 
adherence  to  standards  for  the  operation, 
calibration  and  coordination  of  all  elements 
of  the  System. 

S.  "nie  Commission  may  consult  with  the 
parties  concerning  the  nature  of  any  imlden- 
tifled  event  which  oould  be  suspected  of 
being  a  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion  and. 
on  the  basis  of  avaUable  data,  may  Issue  to 
all  parties  a  report  concerning  the  nature  and 
origin  of  any  event  reported  to  it  by  the 
staff. 

4.  The  Commission,  by  majority  vote  In- 
cluding the  concurring  votes  of  tie  perma- 
nent members,  shall  approve  the  total 
amount  of  Its  annual  budget. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  arrange  for 
observers  to  be  permanently  stationed  at, 
and  to  make  periodic  visits  to,  elements  at 
the  System  in  order  to  Insure  tliat  estab- 
lished procedures  for  the  rapid,  coordinated 
and  reliable  collection  of  data  are  being 
foUowed. 

e.  The  Commission  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  or  authority  to  aid 
in  oarrylng  out  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

7.  The  Commission  shall  establish  such 
laboratories  and  other  facilities  as  It  deems 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  tasks 
assigned  to  it  under  this  treaty. 

8.  The  Commission,  by  majority  vote  in- 
cluding the  concxirrlng  votes  of  the  perma- 
nent members,  shall  appoint  an  Executive 
Officer  to  assist  it  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions. 

9.  The  Commission  shall  conduct,  and  shall 
facilitate  the  participation  of  members  of 
the  Staff  in.  progran^  of  basic  scUntlflc  re- 
search to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Commission  to  p>erfarm  its  funetlmu  under 
the  present  treaty  and  to  Insure  ttxe  use  of 
the  most  efficient  and  up-to-date  methods 
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of  verlflcation  of  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  tlie  parties  to  this  treaty. 

10.  The  permanent  members  at  the  Com- 
xnlaslon  shall  arrange  for  a  conference  of 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  be  held  when,  m  the 
opinion  of  the  permanent  members,  a  suffl- 
dent  number  of  states  have  become  parties 
to  It,  In  order  to  hold  the  elecUons  referred 
to  in  paragraph  1(b)  of  article  IV.  Such 
conference  shall  be  held.  In  any  event, 
when  —  number  of  states.  Including  the 
permanent  members,  have  become  parties. 

11.  Approximately  every  3  years  thereafter, 
the  Commission  shall  invite  the  parties  to  a 
conference  in  order  to  hold  subsequent  elec- 
tions to  the  CSonimlsslon. 

12.  The  Commission  may  arrange  for  a 
conference,  at  any  time  It  deems  appropriate. 
In  order  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to 
the  treaty. 

aBTICI.B   IV :    OBGANIZATION   AITO    PaOCSDtTRKS   Or 
THB   ENTBUfATIONAI.  SCIKKTmC  COMICISSION 

1.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
16  members.  They  shall  be  selected  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  permanent  members. 

(b)  Twelve  other  members  shall  be  elected 
by  majority  vote  of  the  parties  present  and 
voting  In  the  conference  described  In  para- 
graphs 10  and  11  of  article  m,  of  which  (1) 
three  shall  be  from  among  parties  nominated 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
(11)  two  shall  be  from  among  parties  nom- 
inated Jointly  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  SUtes;  (ill)  seven  shall  be  from 
among  parties  nominated  Jointly  by  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Commission  on 
•8  wide  a  geographical  basis  as  possible. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  any  nominations 
caUed  for  in  paragraph  1(b)  of  this  article 
are  not  made,  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
shall  elect,  at  the  conferences  described  in 
paragraphs  10  and  11  of  arUcle  HI,  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Commission  from 
among  all  of  the  p>artles. 

2.  The  members  elected  to  the  first  Com- 
mission shall  serve  for  3  years  from  their 
election.  Regular  elections  shall  be  held 
trlennially  thereafter,  and  those  members 
elected  to  the  Commission  shall  serve  until 
replaced  or  reelected  at  the  next  triennial 
election. 

3.  Bach  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  one  vote.  All  decisions,  unless  other- 
wise specified  in  this  treaty,  shall  be  taken 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

4.  Any  party  to  the  treaty  which  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission  may  participate, 
without  vote,  in  the  discussion  of  any  ques- 
tion brought  before  the  Commission  when- 
ever the  latter  considers  that  the  interests 
of  that  party  are  specially  affected. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  such 
times  as  it  may  determine,  or  within  24 
hours  at  the  request  of  any  member. 

8-  The  permanent  members  shall  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  until  it 
has  been  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
1  of  this  article.  In  doing  so  the  permanent 
members  shall  act  by  unanimous  agreement. 
They  snail  cooperate  in  encotiraglng  other 
•tates  to  become  parties  and  they  shall  take 
prompt  action  to  nominate  parties,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  1(b)  of  thU  article,  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  selection  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Commission  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

7.   The  headquarters  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  located  at 


stationed  at  and  make  visits  to  elements 
of  the  System  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
paragraph  6  of  article  m. 

3.  The  Staff  shall  provide  the  personnel 
for  the  manning  of  such  international  ele- 
ments of  the  System  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Staff  shall  analyze  data  collected 
by  the  System  in  accordance  with  such  stand- 
ards as  are  set  forth  In  this  treaty  and  as 
may  be  set  forth  by  the  Commission,  and 
shall  forward  to  the  Commission  reports  on 
all  such  data.  Such  data  and  reports  shall 
be  avaUable  for  the  Inspection  of  any  Party 
upon  request. 

5.  The  System  shall,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  and  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  collect  and  report  to  the  Staff, 
within  24  hours  after  detection  of  any  event 
which  could  be  suspected  of  being  a  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosion,  all  daU  received  re- 
lating to  the  detection,  location  and  iden- 
tification of  the  event.  Thereafter,  addi- 
tional data,  \i  any,  relating  to  the  event 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Staff  as  it  becomes 
available. 

6.  The  Staff  shall  provide  technical  in- 
struction for  personnel  operating  elements 
of  the  System. 

AHTICLK    VI :     ORGANIZATION     OF    THE     INTERNA- 
TIONAL  8TAIT 
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AR1.CLK   V:    rUNCnONS   OF  THK   IMTEBNATIONAL 
STATF 

1.  The  Staff  shall  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  fimctlons. 

2.  The  Staff  shall  supervise  the  collection 
of  data  by  all  elements  of  the  System  and 
shall  provide  the  observers  who  are  to  be 


1.  The  Executive  Officer  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Commission  and,  under  its  super- 
vision, shaU  carry  out  its  policy  directives. 
His  appointment  shall  extend  for  a  period  of 
4  years.  The  Executive  Officer  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  offlce  by  the  Com- 
mission If  as  a  result  of  failure  on  his  part 
to  comply  with  the  directives  of  the  Com- 
mission or  for  any  other  reason,  the  Com- 
mission decides  that  it  no  longer  has  con- 
fidence In  him.  Any  such  decision,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  removal,  shall  re- 
quire the  concurring  votes  of  11  members  of 
the  Commission. 

2.  Subject  to  regulations  approved  by  the 
Commission  the  Executive  Officer  shall  re- 
cruit, organize  and  oversee  the  functlonlne 
of  the  Staff. 

3.  The  Staff  shall  include  such  qualified 
scientific,  technical  and  other  personnel  as 
may  be  required  to  fulfill  its  functions,  and 
paramount  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
obtaining  officials  of  the  highest  standards, 
efficiency,  technical  competence  and  integ- 
rity. Subject  to  this  principle,  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  shall  also  give  consideration  to 
the  selection  of  {}er8onneI  who  are  nationals 
of  states  which  have  participated  in,  or  in- 
tend to  participate  In,  the  establishment  of 
elements  of  the  System. 

4.  The  Executive  Officer  shall  also  be  guided 
by  the  considerations  that  the  permanent 
Staff  shall  be  kept  to  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  perform  its  assigned  tasks  and  that 
personnel  should  be  obtained  atx  as  wide  a 
geographical  basis  as  possible. 

5.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
Executive  Officer  and  the  Staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  Instructions  from  any  gov- 
ernment or  from  any  other  authority  ex- 
ternal to  the  Commission.  Each  party  un- 
dertakes to  respect  the  exclusively  interna- 
tional character  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Executive  Officer  and  the  Staff  and  not 
to  seek  to  Influence  them  In  the  discharge 
of  their  responslbUltles.  j 

AancLX  vn :  oeganization  of  the  Verification 

SYSTEM 

1.  The  System  shall  consist  of  the  Inte- 
grated elements  described  In  the  Annex  on 
Verification,  together  with  such  additions 
as  the  Commission  deems  desirable.  It  shall 
be  designed  to  insure  the  rapid  and  reliable 
collection  and  reporting  of  data.  It  shall 
include  the  following  classes  of  stations: 

(a)  Stations  to  be  constructed  at  sites 
listed  in  the  Verlflcation  Annex.  Each  such 
station  shall  be  maintained  and  manned. 
in  accordance  with  specifications  established 


by  the  Commission,  by  nationals  of  th#>  st  * 
in  Whose  territory  such  sUtlon  Is  i^^ 
The  construction  of  and  equipment  tc^^^ 
such  station  shall  be  paid  for  by  th»  r^ 
mission  and  the  personnel  for  such  staS^: 
shal  be  trained  by  the  Commission  *S 
parties  in  whose  territories  such  station  ^ 
located  agree  to  accept  observers  at^'^! 
stations  for  the  purposes  specified  in  .^J!** 
graph  5  of  article  III.  P"*" 

(b)  Existing  stations  to  be  provide 
maintained,  and  manned  by  Individual  n^' 
ties  as  requested  by  and  In  agreement  ^^ 
the  Commission.  ^  "^ment  with 

(c)  Stations    to     be    constructed     mAin 
talned.  and  manned  by  the  Commission  i« 
agreement    with    individual    parties   if   «? 
Commission   deems   such   stations   deslrabU 

(d)  Such  detection  Instruments  in  mx\L 
space.  In  the  atmosphere,  and  on  and  hT 
neath  the  surface  of  the  earth  (Includ^ 
the  waters  thereof)  as  the  Commission  n^ 
deem  desirable.  These  may  be  provldSi 
maintained,  and  manned  by  the  Commit' 
s  on  or  by  particular  parties,  as  the  Commu" 
sion  may  determine.  "im». 

2.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  to  en. 
operate  in  the  establishment  (including  ^ 
provision  of  suitable  sites),  operation  « 
panslon.  calibration,  and  standardization  of 
all  elementa  of  the  System  and  In  provldiM 
the  Commission  with  such  assistance,  equlo- 
ment.  or  data  as  may  be  useful  to  the  Com 
mission  In  performing  ita  functions. 

3.  The  parties  to  thU  treaty  agree  to  In 
sure  that  within  6  months  from  the  entrr 
Into  force  of  this  treaty,  all  existing  stations 
referred  to  In  paragraph  1(b)  A)f  this  article 
will  commence  operation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  They  also 
agree  to  Insure  that  within  12  months  the 
stations  referred  to  In  paragraph  1(a)  of 
this  article  will  be  constructed  and  com- 
mence operation  In  accordance  with  such 
provisions. 

4.  In  accordance  with  standards  set  forth 
by  the  Commission,  stations  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1(a)  of  this  article  shaU  main- 
tain  continuous  operation  of  such  equip- 
ment  as  the  Commission  deems  desirable  fa 
each  station  Including  the  following:  Appa- 
ratus for  the  collection  of  radioactive  debrlj 
and  for  the  recording  of  fluorescence  of  the 
upper  atmosphere,  visible  light,  cosmic  noise 
absorption,  telluric  currenta,  resonance  scat- 
tering of  sunlight,  acoustic  waves,  seismic 
waves  and  electromagnetic  signals.  Stations 
on  islands  or  near  the  shorelines  of  oceans 
shall.  In  addition,  maintain  continuous  op- 
eration of  apparatus  for  the  recording  of 
hydroacoustlc  waves  as  deemed  desirable  by 
the  Commission.  Stations  aboard  ships  shaU 
Include  and  continuously  operate  equip- 
ment  for  the  recording  of  hydroacousUc 
waves,  fluorescence  of  the  upper  atmosphere 
and  visible  light  as  deemed  desirable  by  the 
Commission. 

articije  viii:  on-sitz  inspection 
1.  The  Executive  Officer  shall  certify  im- 
mediately by  public  notice  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Staff  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  a  seismic  event  has  been  located 
pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  this  article  and 
not  eliminated  from  consideration  pursuant 
to  paragraph  3.  The  Executive  Officer  shall 
make  every  effort  to  make  this  certification 
within  72  hours  after  the  location  of  the 
event. 

2.  A  seismic  event  shall  be  considered  lo- 
cated when  seismic  signals,  whose  frequen- 
cies, amplitudes,  durations,  and  velocities 
are  consistent  with  those  of  waves  from 
earthquakes  or  explosions,  are  recorded  at  a 
sufficient  number  of  stations  to  establish 
the  approximate  time  and  position  of  the 
event.  This  requires  at  least  four  clearly 
measurable  arrival  times  of  identifiable 
phases  which  are  mutually  consistent  to 
within  plus  or  minus  3  seconds.  These 
four  mutually  consistent  arrival  times  must 
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include  P-wave  arrival  times  at  three  dif- 
ferent detection  stations. 

3  A  located  seismic  event  shall  not  be 
nispected  of  being  a  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion  If  It  fulfills  one  or  more  of  the 
following  criteria: 

(a)  Its  depth  of  focus  is  established  as 
below  60  kilometers. 

(b)  Its  eplcentral  location  is  established 
in  the  deep  ocean,  and  the  event  Is  unac- 
companied by  a  hydroacoustical  signal  con- 
sistent with  the  seismic  epicenter  and  origin 

time- 

(c)  It  is  established  to  be  a  foreshock  or 
aftershock  of  a  seismic  event  of  at  least 
magnitude  6  which  has  clearly  been  identi- 
fled  as  an  earthquake  by  the  criteria  In  sub- 
paragraphs a  and  b  of  this  paragraph.  For 
this  purpose  a  foreshock  must  occur  as  part 
of  a  sequence  of  earthquakes  less  than  48 
hours  before  the  main  shock,  and  an  after- 
shock must  occur  as  part  of  a  sequence  of 
earthquakes  less  than  a  week  after  the  main 
shock,  and  their  epicenters  must  have  been 
located  within  10  kilometers  of  the  epi- 
center of  the  main  shock. 

4.  Data  provided  by  stations  in  territory 
under  the  Junsdlction  or  control  of  a  state 
In  which  the  event  may  be  located  may  not 
be  used  to  render  It  ineligible  for  Inspection 
but  may  be  used  to  assist  in  establishing 
Its  eligibility  for  Inspection. 

5.  When  a  seismic  event  has  been  certified 
piirsuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this  article,  the 
Executive  Officer  shall  designate  an  area  ly- 
ing within  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  which  Is  —  kilometers,  and  the 
center  of  which  Is  the  location  of  the  epi- 
center of  that  event. 

6.  On-site  inspection  of  areas  designated 
by  the  Executive  Officer  pvu-suant  to  para- 
graph 5  of  this  article  shall  be  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  article: 

(a)  On  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  requested  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  On  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
conuol  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  requested  by 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  On  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  any  other  party,  If  directed  by  the 
Commission. 

7.  Any  party  having  Jurisdiction  or  control 
over  territory  on  which  an  on-site  inspection 
is  requested  or  directed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 6  of  this  article  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangementa  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
on-site  Inspection  of  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  5  of  this  article. 

8.  The  maximum  nvunber  of  inspections 
wtilch  may  be  requested  In  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  permanent 
member  <rf  the  Commission  shall  be  ..  In 
each  annual  period.  The  maximum  niunber 
of  inspections  which  may  be  directed  in  ter- 
ritory under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  a 
party  not  a  permanent  member  of  the  Com- 
mission sliall  be  three  in  each  annual  period, 
or  such  higher  number  as  the  Commission, 
after  consultation  with  the  party,  may  deter- 
mine by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

9.  For  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  permanent  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, not  more  than  ..  percent  of  the 
annual  number  of  Inspections  provided  few 
In  paragraph  8  of  this  article  shall  be  carried 
out  each  year  In  the  aseismlc  area  of  that 
territory  described  in  the  Annex  on  Verifi- 
cation. 

10.  The  on-site  Inspections,  when  re- 
quested or  directed  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 6  of  this  article,  shall  be  carried  out 
by  teams  organized  by  the  Executive  Officer. 
In  forming  the  teams,  the  Executive  Officer 
shall  insure  the  adequate  representation  of 
scientific  and  technical  skills  and  shall  avoid 
composition  which  would  result  In  Inspection 
nf  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control 
of  a  State  by  any  nationals  of  that  State. 


The  leader  of  a  team  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Officer  from  among  Its 
members. 

11.  Each  of  the  parties  undertakes  to  give 
Inspection  groups,  dispatched  pursuant  to 
this  article.  Immediate  and  undisputed  access 
to  the  area  In  which  an  on-site  lnsp>ectlon 
is  to  be  conducted,  to  refrain  from  Interfer- 
ence with  any  operation  of  an  Inspection 
group  and  to  give  such  groups  the  assistance 
they  may  require  In  the  performance  of  their 
mission. 


article  IX :  explosions  for  peaceixt.  purposes 
The  explosion  of  any  nuclear  device  for 
peaceful  purposes  may  be  conducted  only  (1) 
if  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  original 
parties;  or  (2)  If  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  annex  hereto. 

article  x:  relationships  with  other  inter- 
national  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreemente  establishing  appropriate  re- 
lationships between  the  Commission  and  the 
United  Nations  or  any  of  Ita  specialized 
agencies. 

2.  The  Commission  may  make  appropriate 
arrangementa  for  the  Commission,  Staff,  and 
System  to  become  a  part  of,  or  to  enter  Into 
an  appropriate  relationship  with,  an  inter- 
national disarmament  organization,  or  any 
International  organization  which  may  in  the 
future  be  established  among  any  of  the 
parties  to  this  treaty  to  supervise  disar- 
mament or  related  measures. 

ARTICLE    XI :    PERIODIC    REVIEW 

1.  One  year  after  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  treaty,  and  annvially  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  review  the  treaty  and  the 
operations  of  the  Staff  and  System  in  order 
to: 

(a)  Evaluate  their  effectiveness  for  verify- 
ing compliance  with  the  obligations  under- 
taken In  articles  I  and  IX. 

(b)  Recommend  any  Improvemento  In  the 
System  which  the  Commission  deems 
desirable,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Identification  of  nuclear  explosions. 

(c)  Recommend  any  changes  In  the  quotas 
of  on-site  inspections  which  the  Commission 
deems  desirable. 

2.  The  Commission  shall: 

(a)  Communicate  the  resulte  of  such  re- 
view to  aU  parties  of  this  treaty; 

(b)  Consider  any  Improvements  proposed 
by  any  party  to  this  treaty  and  decide  upon 
the  adoption  of  those  which  do  not  require 
amendmenta  to  this  treaty;  and 

(c)  Vote  up>on  any  amendmenta  to  this 
treaty  proposed  by  any  party  as  a  result  of 
such  review  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  article  XVI. 


ARTICLZ  XU :  FINANCE 

1  The  annual  budget  shall  be  drawn  up 
by  the  Executive  Otficw  of  the  Staff  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  4  of  article  m. 

2 .  Parties  to  this  treaty  shall  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  annual  budget  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  scale: 

(a)  --  percent  contributed  by  the  perma- 
nent members  eis  follows: 

(i)  _.  percent  of  the  annual  budget  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(II)  --  percent  of  the  annual  budget  by 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

(III)  .-  percent  of  the  annual  budget  by 
the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)  __  pwcent  contributed  by  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  Commission  In  equal 
shares. 

ABTICLX  XI n:  WITHDRAWAL 

1 .  If  any  party  to  this  treaty  determines — 

(a)  that  the  obligations  contained  In  ar- 
ticles I  or  IX  of  this  treaty  have  not  been  ful- 
filled; 

(b)  that  any  other  obligations  under  the 
treaty.  Including  those  relaUng  to  arrange- 


menta for  on-site  Inspections,  have  not  been 
fulfilled  and  that  such  nonfulfillment  might 
Jeopardize  the  determining  party's  national 

security; 

(C)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  been  con- 
ducted by  a  state  not  a  party  to  this  treaty 
under  circumstances  which  might  Jeoi>ardize 
the  determining  party's  national  security;  or 

(d)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  occxured 
under  circumstances  In  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  identify  the  state  conducting  the 
explosions  and  that  such  explosions.  If  con- 
ducted by  a  party  to  this  treaty,  would  vio- 
late the  treaty  or.  if  not  conducted  by  a 
party,  might  Jeopardize  the  determining  par- 
ty's  national   security — 

It  may  submit  to  the  depositary  government 
a  request  for  the  convening  of  a  conference 
to  which  all  the  parties  to  this  treaty  shall 
be  invited,  and  the  depositary  government 
shall  convene  such  a  conference  as  soon  alter 
its  receipt  of  the  request  as  may  be  practi- 
cable. The  request  from  the  determining 
party  to  the  depositary  government  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  determination  was  based. 

2.  The  conference  shall,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  statement  of  evidence  provided 
by  the  determining  party  and  any  other  rele- 
vant information,  examine  the  facta  and 
assess  the  significance  of  the  situation. 

3.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
or  alter  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  60  days 
frcxn  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  request 
for  the  conference  by  the  depositary  govern- 
ment, whichever  U  the  earlier,  any  party  to 
this  treaty,  may.  If  it  deems  withdrawal  from 
the  treaty  necessary  for  Ita  national  security, 
give  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  depositary 
government.  Such  withdrawal  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  specified  in  the  notice. 
which  shall  In  no  event  be  earlier  than  60 
days  from  receipt  of  the  notice  by  the  de- 
positary government.  The  notice  shaU  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal. 

ARTICLE    XIV :    PRIVn-ECES    AND    IMMUNITIES 

The  privtlegas  and  immunities  which  ths 
Commission,  the  staff,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  parties  shall  be  granted  by  the 
parties,  and  the  legal  capacity  which  the 
C(Mnmi8Bion  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory  <rf 
each  of  the  parties,  shall  be  set  forth  in 
annex  ..of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE    XV :     SIGNATURE,    RATIFTCATION,     ACCES- 
SION, KNTBT  INTO  FORCE,  AND  EEGISTRATION 

1.  This  treaty  shall  be  open  until 

to  all  states  for  slgnattu-e.  Any  state  which 
does  not  sign  this  treaty  may  accede  to  it  at 
any  time. 

2.  This  treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  states.  Instrumenta  of 
ratification  and  Instrumenta  of  accession 
ShaU  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of 

,  which  U  hereby  designated  the 

depositary  government. 

3.  This    treaty   shall   enter    into   force   on 

for  states  which  have  deposited 

instrxunenta  of  ratification  or  accession  on 
or  before  that  date,  provided  that  the  ratifi- 
cations deposited  include  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  If  ratifications  by  all  three  of  the 
states  specified  in  the  preceding  sentence  are 

not  deposited  on  or  before ,  this 

treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  on 
which  ratifications  by  all  of  them  have  tteen 
deposited. 

4.  Instrtunenta  of  ratification  or  accession 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  Into  fores 
of  this  treaty  shall  become  binding  on  ths 
date  of  deposit. 

5.  The  depositary  government  shall 
jM-omptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
states  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  ratification  of  and  acces- 
sion to  this  treaty,  the  date  of  ite  entry  into 
force,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any  requesta 
for  conferences,  or  any  notices  of  withdrawal 
pursuant  to  article  XHI. 
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6.  ThJa  treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
depositary  government  pursiiant  to  article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

AKTTCLX  rVI :  AMENDMENTS 

Any  amendment  to  this  treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Com- 
mission including  the  concurring  votes  of 
the  permanent  members,  and  shall  enter  into 
force  for  all  parties  upon  the  deposit  of  ratifl- 
catlons  by  two-thirds  of  the  parties,  includ- 
ing ratification  by  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Commission. 
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wuld  well  be  realized  if  the  negotiations 
which  were  begun  in  order  to  control  weap- 
on tests  should  end  in  a  system  adequate  to 
control  more  substantial  disarmament 
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AKTicxx  xvn:  annexes 
The  annexes  to  the  present  treaty  consti- 
tute an  Integral  part  thereof,  and  any  slg- 
natiu-e,  ratification  of,  or  accession  to  this 
treaty  shall  apply  to  both  the  treaty  and 
the  annexes.  The  phrase  "this  treaty"'  shall 
Include  all  annexes  hereto. 

ARTICLE  XVm  :  AUTHENTIC  TEXTS 

This  treaty,  done  In  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian languages,  each  version  being  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  depositary  government,  which  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
states. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  treaty. 

Done  at 

this  ..  day  of -.__".",  1962." 


IPtom  Foreign  Affairs  magazine,  April  1960] 
The  Future  Development  of  Nucleae 
Weapons 
(By  Freeman  J.  Dyson) 
I 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Western  Pow- 
ers   began    negotiations    with    the    Soviet 
Union  for  a  treaty  to  end  the   testing  of 
nuclear    weapons.     The    negotiations    were 
warmly    welcomed    by    the    pubUc,    and    by 
scientists    In    particular.     It    appeared    to 
many  people  that  this  was  one  area  of  dis- 
armament in  which  agreement  should  not 
be  too  dlfflciUt  to  reach.     The  generally  op- 
timistic feeling  about  the  negotiations  had 
Its   origin  in  three   widely  held   beliefs.     It 
was  believed  that  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  had  reached  a  point  of  tech- 
nical stagnation;    that  the  military  conse- 
quences   of    new    Inventions    in    this    field 
would  be  small;  and  that  a  political  agree- 
ment  to   cease   further   development  could 
be     adequately     controlled     by     a     system 
of    long-range    explosion    detectors.     These 
views   have    been   repeatedly    expressed    by 
scientific  experts,   and   many  citizens  and 
politicians  have  come  to  accept  them  with- 
out serious  question. 

It  la  my  purpose  here  to  argue  the  con- 
trary views.  I  believe  that  radically  new 
kinds  of  nuclear  weapons  are  technically 
possible,  that  the  military  and  political  ef- 
fects of  such  weapons  would  be  important, 
and  that  the  development  of  such  weapons 
can  hardly  be  arrested  by  any  means  less 
drastic  than  International  control  of  all  nu- 
clear operations. 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  negotia- 
tions   to    end    weapons    testing    should    be 
abpndoned.     If  my  views  are  correct,  then 
to  end  weapons  development  becomes  vast- 
ly more  difficult  to  achieve  than  had  been 
thought,   but  it  also  becomes  vastly  more 
rewarding.     Any  agreement  to  cease  weap- 
on testing  upon  a  sotmd  and  verifiable  basis 
will  require  an  opening  of  communications 
and  a  breaking  down  of  barriers  among  the 
nuclear  laboratories  of  the  world.     The  aim 
of  our  negotiations  will  thus  be  not  merely 
the  prohibition  of  weapon  testing,  but  the 
establishment  of  an  open  world.     To  many 
thoughtful  people,  since  the  early  days  of 
nuclear   energy,   the    great   hope    has    been 
that  nuclear  weapons  would  compel  man- 
kind  to  cooperate  not  only  in  nuclear  af- 
fairs but  in  other  areas  too.    This  dream 


Until  now  we  have  had  two  essentially  dif- 
ferent types  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  fission 
bomb   and   the   hydrogen   bomb.     It  is  not 
necessary    to   discuss    in    detail    how   these 
things  work.    The  essential  facts  about  their 
performance    are   the    following.      A    fission 
bomb  cannot  explode   at  all  unless  It  con- 
tains a  certain  quantity   (the  critical  mass) 
or  extremely  expensive  metal.     Thus  every 
fission  bomb,  regardless  of  its  power,  costs  a 
certain  fraction  of  a  million  dollars  and  eats 
up  a  certain  fraction  of  the  available  supply 
Of  fuel.     Every  fission  bomb  using  its  fuel 
with  reasonable  efficiency  has  an   explosive 
power  of  the  order  of  kilotons  of  TNT     A  hy- 
drogen  bomb   is   able   to  extract   its  energy 
from   a  much  cheaper  and   more   abundant 
fuel    (heavy    hydrogen),    but   It    requires   at 
!^f  a  moderately  efficient  fission  bomb  to 
ignite  it.     Thus  every  hydrogen  bomb  costs 
at  least  as  much   as  a   fission   bomb     its 
Cheapness  becomes  impressive  only  when  its 
explosive  power  moves  toward  the  megaton 
range. 

So  the  basic  built-in  characteristic  of  all 
existing  weapons  is  that  it  is  relatively  much 
cheaper  to  make  a  big  bang  than  a  small  one 
Below  a  certain  explcwlve  yield  of  the  order 
of  a  klloton,  nuclear  weapons  are  grossly 
inefficient  and  extravagrant.  However,  for 
m  litary  purposes  other  than  wholesale  anni- 
hilation, a  klloton  is  already  an  unreason- 
ably big  bang.  There  is  a  clear  and  acute 
military  need  for  an  explosive  which  would 
TTaJ^^*l*P  between  a  ton  and  a  klloton  of 
TNT  with  a  cost  which  is  proportional  to  the 
yield  instead  of  being  independent  of  it. 

There  is  theoretically  a  simple  way  to  es- 
cape from  the  tyranny  of  the  critical  mass 
ThU  u  to  burn  heavy  hydrogen  without  a  fis- 
sion bomb  to  ignite  it.    A  fission-free  bomb 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  heavy  hydro- 
gen and  no  fissionable  metal,  is  logically  the 
third   major   step    in    weapon    development 
after     the     existing     fission     and     hydrogen 
bombs.     Such  a  bomb  has   been   occasion- 
ally  mentioned    in   newspapers   and    maga- 
zines and  described  as  a  "100-percent  clean 
bomb.      It  would  not  be  100-percent  clean. 
It  would  contaminate  the  countryside  enor- 
mously less  than  existing  fission  or  hydrogen 
bombs,  but  this  is  not  its  mala  advantage 
The  decisive  advantage  of  a  fission-free  bomb 
is   that   it  could   be   built   economically  in 
smaU  sizes.    It  would  have  no  critical  mass. 
It  would  provide  without  gross  inefficiency  an 
explosive    power    adapted    to    the    needs    of 
small-scale  and  local  warfare. 

There  seems  to  be  no  law  of  nature  for- 
bidding the  construction  of  fission-free 
bombs.  The  question  remains  whether  this 
theoretical  posslbUity  is  likely  soon  to  be 
realized.  In  this  connection  some  sentences 
from  a  report  by  L.  8.  Artsimovlch  entitled 
'Research  on  Controlled  Thermonuclear  Re- 
actions in  the  U.S.S.R."  are  interesting.  The 
report  was  published  in  Uspekhl  Fizicheskikh 
Nauk  in  December  1958  and  is  now  available 
In  translation.  The  quotation  is  condensed 
and  some  technical  phrases  are  omitted: 

"It  may  also  be  possible  to  realize  a  pulsed 
thermonuclear  reaction  under  conditions  in 
which  the  high  temperature  is  produced  by 
a  charge  of  conventional  explosife  (such  as 
TNT  or  something  more  powerful )  which  sur- 
rounds a  capsule  containing  heavy  hydrogen 
Without  dwelling  on  the  experimental   de- 
tails, we  may  note  that  conditions  have  been 
found  under  which  the  generation  of  neu- 
trons in  hydrogen  reactions  has  been  estab- 
lished reliably  and  reproducibly.     In  experi- 
ments carried  out  In  1952.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  observed  neutrons  which  are 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  heating  of  matter 
to  extremely  high  temperatures.     This  proc- 


ess takes  place  under  conditions  In  which  tv 
density  of  matter  is  very  high  (siimm      "* 
exceeding  the  normal  density  of  Si??*^ 
Artsimovlch  is  a  well-known  and  t^u^. 

the  Soviet  weapon  program   (at  th«  .       ** 

prlate   times  he   recelv^TtaUn  fn^f^^ 

prizes) .     These  remarks  whi?h  he  onh,^^ 

are  in  indiscretion,  and  preiumabl?  a  S«^ 

lated    indiscretion,     it    is    at    lealt    hf^v"" 

interesting  for  us  to  know  that  t^H^]^ 

were  experimenting  with   fission-free^?* 

slve  systems  in  1952.     No  doubt  someb<^?'°: 

the  Russian  side  hopes  by  such  a  mi^^  °* 

discretion  to  stimulate  a'  more  sertn^^'  ^'- 

dlscretlon  on  our  side.     This  \l  the  SSd  °; 

poker  game  we  are  playing.  °  °^ 

I  shall  not  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  sav  .«. 

thing    about    the    more    recent    historv  '; 

fission-free  bombs.     What  I  wish  1n^^  5 

clear  is  that  these  bombs  are  a  th^r.^,"*! 

possibility,    and    that    their    ^^^r^^"^ 

well  understood  by  at  least  some  md^?v>»,'! 

on  both  Sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.    AnJ^ 

lltical  arrangement  which  falls  to  take  th^ 

facts  Into  account  is  doomed  to  falhfre 

The  future  growth  of  nuclear  explosion 
technology  will  have  military  imporUn^  ,^ 
many  ways  which  are  hard^to  fCre^e  "Jow 
There  are  many  areas  of  weaponry  InwhvT' 
important  problems  remain  3ved  ^^ 
unsolved  problems  are  not.  as  u  of^n 
claimed,  to  make  slight  or  marginal  imoro^^ 
ments  in  existing  designs.  There  ireTveS 
dlrectJons  in  which  qualitatively  new  met?^ 
ods  of  design  may  lead  to  qualitatively  su' 
perior  weapons,  or  to  weapons  perforrnfnl 
qualitatively  new  functionS^^  To^ve^f 
one  example,  it  Is  possible  that  a  nuclear  «! 
plos  ve  system  designed  for  the  efficient  oro 
pulsion  Of  a  spaceship  could  be  the  kejt^ 
long-range  and  economical  space  travel  Anv 
country  possessing  a  markedly  superior  uro- 
pulsion  system  in  space  would  reap  °LS?^ 

Sinta^^""^^"'  ^^^  """'^"y  *°<»  ^n- 

mimo'"''.^*''^**   "  forcibly  as  possible  the 
military  importance  of  new  weapons    I  re- 

riifoV"  ^^^V'^^^P'®  °'  flsslon-free  sj^tenu. 
Imagine   a  hypothetical  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  is  armed  with  its  emS 
weapons,  while  some  adversary   (not  nece. 
sarlly  the   Soviet  Union)    has  a  comparable 
supply  of  nuclear  fuel  and  has  learned  how 
to    ignite    it    fission-free.    The    adversaryi 
bombs  would  then  outnumber  ours  10  or  a 
100  to  1.  and  theirs  could  be  used  with  far 
greater  versatility  in  infantry  warfare     Sud- 
pose  that  in  this  situation  a  local  war  of  the 
Korean   type   should   begin.     God  help  the 
American    infantryman    who    is    sent   in   to 
fight  against  these  odds.    Practically  speak- 
ing, our  Army  would  have  only  two  alterna- 
tives,   either    to   retreat   precipitously  or  to 
strike   back   with   our   much   more   limited 
number    of    heavier    nuclear    weapons    and 
thoroughly  destroy  the  whole  country     This 
is  not  a  pleasant  situation  to  contemplate 
and  yet  it  is  necessary  that  our  people  un- 
derstand that  it  is  a  possibility.    Any  coun- 
try which  renounces  for  itself  the  develop- 
ment  of   nuclear   weapons,   without  certain 
knowledge  that  it  adversaries  have  done  the 
same,  is  likely  to  find  itself  in  the  position 
of  the  Polish  Army  in  1939.  fighting  tanks 
with  horses. 
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Next  let  us  turn  to  the  stubborn  subject 
of  long-range  explosion-detectors  and  their 
effectiveness  for  policing  an  international 
agreement  to  halt  weapon  testing. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Geneva  in  the 
summer  of  1968  at  which  scientific  experts 
from  East  and  West  met  and  discussed  the 
problems  of  long-range  detection  of  explo- 
sions. The  records  of  the  existing  long- 
range  detectors  and  the  responses  of  these 
detectors  to  past  weapon  tests  were  examined 
in  detail.  After  some  strenuous  argument, 
the  conference  agreed  upon  a  statement  of 


conclusions.  The  statement  describes  a  par- 
ticular system  of  detectors  which  is  suggested 
M  a  basis  for  a  future  international  control 
of  weapon-testing.  This  system,  now  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Geneva  system,  consists 
principaUy  of  180  control  poets  eqtiippsd 
^tb  a  variety  of  scientific  Instruments  and 
distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
gtatement  concludes  "that  it  is  technically 
feasible  to  establish,  with  the  capabilities 
»nd  limitations  Indicated  below,  a  workable 
and  effective  control  system  to  detect  viola- 
tions of  an  agreement  on  the  worldwide  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  weap>ons  tests." 

The  agreement  of  the  Geneva  conference 
of  experts  was  widely  hailed  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  scientific  objectivity 
over  national  and  political  differences.  In 
many  wa3r8  It  was  Indeed  a  triumph.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons,  men  from  East  and  West  were 
sitting  together  to  discuss  the  nuclear  facts 
of  life  with  some  degree  of  openness.  And 
the  speed  with  which  this  technical  confer- 
ence could  reach  an  agreement  was  in  star- 
tling contrast  to  the  interminable  sterility 
of  earlier  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  experts  at  Geneva  in  1958  did  not 
know  to  what  extent  artificial  concealment 
of  nuclear  explosions  was  technically  pos- 
sible. Probably  for  this  reason  they  decided 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  Scientific  objec- 
tivity would,  however,  have  required  them  to 
report  that  the  concealment  problem  had 
not  been  explored. 

Since  the  summer  of  1958,  political  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Western  powers  have  been  in  progress, 
aiming  at  an  agreement  to  cease  weapon 
tests.  Throughout  these  negotiations,  the 
Soviet  delegates  have  adamantly  held  to  the 
line  that  the  Geneva  system  could  effectively 
police  such  an  agreement.  They  have  re- 
fused even  to  enter  into  any  realistic  dis- 
cussion of  the  concealment  problem.  Mean- 
while, a  small  ntunber  of  Americans  have 
■tarted  belatedly  to  think  about  conceal- 
ment, and  some  small  nonnuclear  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out.  It  has  gradu- 
ally become  clear  to  the  American  experts 
that  a  high  degree  of  concealment  is  theo- 
retically possible.  In  a  report  issued  in  June 
1969  by  a  panel  appointed  by  the  Science 
Advisory  Conunlttee  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  study  the  possible  improvement  of  the 
Geneva  detection  system,  it  was  stated : 

"In  considering  the  possibility  that  the 
capabilities,  now  or  In  the  future,  of  the 
Geneva  system  might  be  reduced  by  the  in- 
tentional concealment  of  underground  tests, 
the  panel  concluded  that  decoupling  tech- 
niques existed  which  could  reduce  the  seis- 
mic signal  by  a  factor  of  ten  or  more.  More- 
over, preliminary  theoretical  studies  have 
shown  that  it  is  possible  in  principle  to 
reduce  the  seismic  signal  from  an  explosion 
by  a  much  greater  factor  than  this." 

The  technical  facts  concerning  conceal- 
ment were  held  secret  until  December  1959. 
It  will  still  be  some  time  before  the  facts 
are  published  In  detail  and  exposed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  international  community  of 
scientists.  Only  after  such  public  scrutiny, 
and  a  great  deal  more  experimental  work, 
will  it  become  possible  to  make  an  objective 
judgment  of  the  effectiveness  of  conceal- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  limits  of  uncertainty 
remain  very  wide. 

My  personal  opinion  Lb  that  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  the  klloton  range  could  be  con- 
cealed very  completely.  That  Is  to  say,  I 
believe  it  wUl  be  feasible  to  build  a  build- 
ing, looking  externally  like  a  normal  Indus- 
trial structure,  within  which  klloton  explo- 
sions can  be  contained.  The  cost  of  such  a 
facility  may  not  be  exorbitant,  and  the  earth 
tremors  which  it  produces  may  be  no  larger 
than  those  produced  by  ordinary  Industrial 
operations.  Giving  free  rein  to  the  imagina- 
tion, one  may  envisage  a  weapon-testing  fa- 


cility bearing  on  the  outside  the  Inscription 
"Kazakhstan  Consolidated  Steel  Mills"  and 
carrying  on  a  legitimate  business  of  steel 
fabrication  as  a  side  line.  Concealment  of 
this  sort  could  be  detected  only  If  the  In- 
ternational control  authority  were  em- 
I>owered  to  travel  everywhere  and  to  open 
all  doors. 

So  long  as  the  concealment  problem  has 
not  been  thoroughly  and  openly  Investigated, 
the  effectiveness  of  long-range  detectors 
against  concealed  explosions  will  be  known 
only  to  those  governments  which  conduct 
their  own  clandestine  experiments.  Under 
these  conditions  the  idea  of  international 
control  of  explosions  by  long-range  detectors 
is  a  dangerous  Illusion.  If .  as  I  suspect,  the 
total  concealment  of  explosions  Is  possible, 
then  a  long-range  detection  system  can  never 
guarantee  the  observance  of  a  test-cessation 
agreement.  No  party  to  the  agreement  can 
be  sure  that  his  adversaries  are  not  secretly 
and  successfully  carrying  on  the  development 
of  new  weapons.  Especially  dangerous  is 
the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  militarily 
Important  new  weapons  will  require  test 
explosions  only  of  very  low  yield. 

If  we  sign  an  agreement  to  cease  weapon- 
testing  on  the  basis  of  a  long-range  detection 
system,  ignoring  the  possibilities  of  con- 
cealment, we  are  trusting  to  the  good  faith 
of  all  the  signatory  powers.  Now  it  can  be 
argued  that  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  based  upon  good  faith  is  not  worthless. 
One  need  not  assert  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  feel  Inclined  to  violate  such  an  agree- 
ment whenever  It  were  technically  possible 
to  do  so  with  Impunity.  It  Is  enough  that 
a  worldwide  agreement  to  stop  testing,  based 
on  good  faith  alone,  would  be  very  unlikely 
to  last  forever.  Somewhere,  sometime,  some 
government  would  yield  to  temptation  and 
resume   testing   In   secret. 

Public  opinion  In  the  West  has  a  terrifying 
readiness   to   take  refuge  in   Illusions.     For 
some  years  after  1946  we  took  refuge  in  the 
illusion  that  our  preponderance  In  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  more  or  less  permanent. 
Now  many  of  us   are  taking   refuge  In  the 
Illusion    that    the    development    of    nuclear 
weapons  can  be  stopped  all  over  the  world 
by  a  painless  international  agreement  and  a 
few  hundred  seismographs.     It  Is  necessary 
that  we  face  facts  resolutely.     One  fact  is 
that  militarily  Important  weapons  can  be  de- 
veloped in  secret  by  any  government  keeping 
a  large  part  of  Its  territory  closed  to  foreign- 
ers.    Another  fact  is  that,  in  the  absence  of 
an  effective  international  control  of  arma- 
ments, the  pressures  driving  other  govern- 
ments to  surpass  ours  in  the  technology  of 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  almost  Irresistible. 
To  Insure  that  new  weapons  are  not  de- 
veloped,  there   must   exist  an   International 
force  of  detectives  with  unrestricted  rights 
of  travel  and  inspection.     Such  an  Interna- 
tional detective  force  is  at  present  unaccept- 
able to  the  Soviet  Union.     For  this  reason 
It  seems  Inevitable  that  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  will  continue,  either  openly 
or  in  secret,  for  many  years  to  come.    For 
the  peace  of  the  world,  it  is  far  better  that 
the  new  wea|>ons  should  be  developed  openly 
than  in  secret.     We  miist  forever  be  thankful 
that  the  unconcealed  testing  of  large  hydro- 
gen  bombs  had  made  the  power   of   these 
weapons  known  to  everyone. 

The  only  wise  policy  for  the  United  States 
at  present  is  to  continue  the  exploration  of 
nuclear  weaix>ns  technology,  including  the 
testing  of  weapons,  until  a  reliable  Interna- 
tional control  of  testing  is  established.  We 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  now  accept  such 
a  control.  In  the  last  10  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  a  very  long  way  toward  ac- 
cepting the  unpleasant  facts  of  life  In  the 
nuclear  age.  It  is  quite  possible  that  In 
another  10  years  the  pressure  of  logic  will 
carry  the  Soviet  leaders  a  great  deal  further. 
In  particular,  It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviet 


authorities  may  in  10  years  reoocnlae  the 
fact  that  a  rigid  international  control  of  all 
nuclear  activities  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
their  safety  as  well  as  of  oxirs. 

XV 

To  many  people  the  continuation  of  any 
sort  of  nuclear  weapons  development  is 
morally  repugnant.  To  these  people  my 
arguments  will  carry  no  conviction.  They 
will  feel  that  these  su-guments  merely  reveal 
a  moral  blindness  and  an  Insensltlvlty  to  the 
overwhelming  evil  of  nuclear  warfare. 

Everyone  Is  agreed  that  war  Is  evil  and 
that  nuclear  war  Is  surpassingly  evil.  And 
we  live  in  a  world  where  Independent  sov- 
ereign states  have  undisputed  p>ower  over 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weap>ons.  What  then 
Is  to  be  done?  I  find  no  escape  from  the 
logic  which  impelled  Ldllenthal  and  his  col- 
leagues in  1946  when  they  drew  up  their 
plan  for  the  International  control  of  nu- 
clear energy.  If  nuclear  war  is  to  be 
permanently  avoided,  it  Is  necessary  that 
somehow,  sooner  or  later,  sovereign  states 
voluntarily  hand  over  their  nuclear  arma- 
ments to  an  International  authority.  And 
the  international  authority  must  control 
everything,  not  only  weapon  tests  but  also 
production  facilities,  stockpiles  and  research. 
The  prospect  of  an  adequate  International 
control  of  armaments  is  remote,  although 
possibly  not  as  remote  as  it  seems.  Our 
whole  endeavor  must  now  be  directed  to  stay 
alive  somehow  and  to  maintain  the  stability 
of  the  world  through  the  Interim  period 
while  International  anarchy  prevails. 

During  the  period  of  International  an- 
archy, we  have  a  moral  choice,  either  to 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  remain  in  the  fore- 
front of  nuclear  weapons  technology  or  to 
let  the  leadership  pass  Into  the  hands  of 
others.  These  are  the  only  two  alternatives 
before  us.  We  do  not  have  the  power  to 
change  the  laws  of  nature  so  that  the  pos- 
sibilities for  developing  new  weapons  will 
disappear.  Oxir  moral  choice  is,  either  to 
possess  the  new  weapons  ourselves,  or  to 
leave  it  to  chance  to  decide  who  shall  possess 
them. 

The  moral  dilemma  facing  the  designers  of 
weapons  today  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  which  faced  the  builders  of  the 
fission  bomb  In  1943  and  the  builders  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  In  1951.  In  ecu^h  case  the 
choice  Is  the  same.  You  discover  that  a  new 
and  horrible  kind  of  weapon  can  be  made. 
Either  you  make  It  yourself,  or  you  leave  it 
to  chance  to  decide  who  makes  it. 

I  believe  the  morally  right  decisions  were 
made  in  1943  and  1951.  And  I  believe  the 
morally  right  decisions  now  miist  be  the 
same.  Apart  from  all  considerations  of  pa- 
triotism, it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  leave 
the  fut\ire  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  chance.  Otir  development  and  possession 
of  these  weapons  will  help  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  the  world,  until  in  the  fullness 
of  time  we  can  hand  over  all  such  devUlsh 
Inventions  to  an  international  authority 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  their  abuse. 

(Prom  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  August   1960] 

The  Case  fob  Ending  Nucueax  Tests 

(By  Hans  A.  Bethe) 

The  cessation  of  nuclear  weajjons  tests 
has  been  debated  in  the  newspapers.  In  Con- 
gress, and  most  of  all.  In  Geneva,  where  there 
have  been  what  I  consider  honest  negotia- 
tions. Concrete  proposals  have  been  made 
by  both  sides,  by  the  East  and  by  the  West; 
there  has  been  a  considerable  measure  of 
agreement  between  East  and  West:  and  a 
number  of  articles  of  a  treaty  have  been 
accepted. 

The  fundamental  points  of  view  of  the  two 
sides  on  disarmament  measures  were  quite 
different.  The  Soviet  Union  advocated  Just 
a  piece  of  paper  on  which  we  would  agree  to 
reduce  our  armaments.  The  United  States 
and  Britain  Insisted  on  the  Terlflcstion  of 
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any   treaty   cancemlng    the    limitation    of 
amuunents. 

B«eaTtM  of  ttie  Rxisslan  desire  for  secrecy, 
the  West  proposed  that  the  verification  of  a 
test  cessation  agreement  should  be  pri- 
marily by  physical  methods,  which  would 
mean  less  Intrusion  Into  the  privacy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Russians 
have  by  now  accepted  the  major  principle 
on  which  the  United  States  has  Insisted; 
namely,  that  there  should  be  a  control  sys- 
tem for  the  test  cessation  agreement.  This 
In  Itself  Is  an  Important  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  we  mxist  not  jeopardize  this 
achievement  by  either  breaking  off  the  nego- 
tiations or  by  making  unreasonable  de- 
mands which  we  know  Rvissla  cannot  fulfill. 
The  problem  of  detection  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions varies  with  the  medium  In  which  the 
nuclear  explosion  Is  set  off.  Until  recently, 
practically  all  the  nuclear  explosions  were 
set  off  In  the  atmosphere,  either  on  the 
ground  or  higher  up.  The  best-known  meth- 
od for  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  Is  the 
collection  of  radioactive  debris,  by  planes 
'  flying  In  those  regions  where  the  debris  Is 
expected  to  arrive,  or  on  the  ground  from 
fallout.  However,  the  collection  of  fallout 
on  the  ground  Is  quite  imrellable,  because 
the  winds  may  carry  the  radioactive  debris 
In  one  direction  or  another. 

We  can  also  detect  a  nuclear  explosion  by 
the  acoustic  method,  which  consists  In  re- 
cording the  pressiire  wave  created  by  the 
explosion.  Though  the  pressure  decreases 
as  the  wave  passes  through  the  atmosphere. 
It  remains  recordable  to  a  distance  of  10,000 
miles.  The  wave  la  such  a  good  indicator  of 
nuclear  explosions  that  the  United  States  has 
usually  announced  Russian  explosions  very 
soon  after  they  have  taken  place.  We  have 
announced  far  more  Russian  explosions  than 
the  Russians  themselves.  Similarly,  the 
RusBlans  have  been  able  to  detect  ova  nuclear 
ezpIoslonB. 

To  Improve  detection.  It  was  proposed  as 
part  of  a  treaty  on  thf  cessation  of  nuclear 
tests  to  have  a  large  ntmabw  of  stations  In 
each  country,  especlaUy  In  Riissla,  In  the 
United  States,  and  In  the  British  Common- 
wealth, all  equipped  with  detection  Instru- 
ments. With  the  network  of  stations  worked 
out  In  the  Geneva  negotiations,  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  we  would  be  able  to  detect 
and  Identify  explosions  In  air  down  to  the 
level  of  one  kiloton,  or  possibly  lower. 

The  second  medium  In  which  nuclear  ex- 
plosions have  been  set  off  Is  underwater. 
Such  explosions  are.  If  anything,  even  easier 
to  detect  than  those  in  air,  because  the  pres- 
Bure  wave  Is  very  well  propagated  through 
water,  so  much  so  that  even  an  explosion 
of  a  few  tons,  not  kllotons.  can  be  recorded 
tbrough  water  for  thousands  of  miles. 

Another  location  where  nuclear  tests 
might  be  carried  out  is  In  outer  space.  De- 
tection there  la  considerably  more  difficult 
than  In  the  air  or  In  water,  but  It  is  con- 
fUently  expected  that  one  could  detect  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  to  distances  of  at  least 
a  million  miles,  which  is  four  times  the 
distance  from  here  to  the  moon. 

Underground  testing  is  our  most  vexing 
problem  and  has  received  the  most  pub- 
licity. It  has  the  obvious  advantage  that 
It  does  not  contaminate  the  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  the  great  disadvantage,  from 
a  detection  point  of  view,  that  radioactive 
air  samples  cannot  be  collected.  From  ex- 
perience gained  In  Nevada,  we  know  how 
deep  an  explosion  has  to  be  biiried  In  order 
to  prevent  escape  of  radioactive  material 
into  the  air.  A  kiloton  bomb  must  be  burled 
about  400  feet  londergroimd;  a  20-klloton 
bomb,  about  1,100. 

The  displacement  of  the  earth  produced 
by  an  undergro\xnd  explosion  is  sufficiently 
great  to  be  recorded  easily  by  a  seismograph, 
unless  the  explosion  itself  is  very  small.  The 
two  largest  underground  explosions  to  date 
were   carried  out   in  Nevada  In  the   fall   of 
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1968.  One  of  these  was  5  kllotons  and  the 
other  20;  they  could  be  observed  on  the 
seismographs  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  larger  one  gave  a  "blear  signal  In 
Russia. 

Unfortunately,  underground  explosions 
produce  the  same  type  of  record  as  earth- 
quakes; namely,  selsmograms  consisting  of 
a  series  of  perhaps  20  wiggles.  There  are 
very  few  ways  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  types  of  selsmograms.  The  best  distin- 
guishing mark  that  seismologists  have  been 
able  to  find  is  the  direction  of  the  so-called 
first  motion — whether  the  first  wiggle  starts 
up  or  down. 

The  criteria  for  distinguishing  earthquakes 
from  explosions  were  discussed  in  detail  In 
the  Geneva  negotiations.  It  Was  decided 
that  control  stations  should  be  set  up  at  reg- 
ular Intervals  of  about  600  miles  In  seismic 
regions — that  la,  regions  in  which  earth- 
quakes normally  occxu- — and  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  In  aselsmlc  regions.  This  figures 
out  to  about  20  stations  In  the  D.S.SJi. 

It  Is  estimated  that  one  to  two  hundred 
earthquakes  with  a  force  equivalent  to  that 
of  an  explosion  of  20  kllotons  occur  In  the 
Soviet  Union  every  year.  Of  these,  about 
half  would  be  distinguished  from  explosions 
by  first  motion  and  other  features  In  the 
selsograms  obtained  In  the  Geneva  network 
of  stations.  This  leaves  about  50  to  100 
earthquakes  a  year  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  explosions. 

The  only  sure  way  to  tell  an  earthquake 
ttaax  an  explosion  Is  to  send  an  Inspection 
team  to  the  location  of  the  earth  disturb- 
ance. A  combination  of  selsograms  from 
several  stations  can  determine  the  location 
to  an  accuracy  of  about  6  miles.  Thus, 
one  would  have  to  send  an  inspection  team 
to  explore  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  square 
miles  for  evidence  of  an  explosion.  A  num- 
ber of  scientists  have  tried  to  work  out 
procedures  for  such  an  inspection. 

How  many  inspection  teams  would  have 
to  be  sent  out  every  year?  Would  one  In- 
spect every  one  of  the  60  to  a  hundred 
questionable  events?  I  do  not  think  so.  It 
Is  generally  agreed  that  about  30  percent 
would  suffice.  This  would  mean  about  20 
inspections  In  the  Soviet  Union  annually  In 
order  to  monitor  possible  nuclear  tests  above 
20  kllotons. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  problem  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Richard  Latter  erf  the  Rand 
Corp.  He  finds  that  the  capability  of  the 
control  system  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
distributing  the  stations  somewhat  different- 
ly from  the  pattern  proposed  in  the  Geneva 
negotiations  and  by  increasing  their  number 
In  Russia  from  20  to  30.  This  would  make 
It  much  easier  to  dlstlngulsb  earthquakes 
from  explosions,  so  that  only  about  10 
earthquakes  per  year  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  force  equivalent  to  20  kllotons  or  more 
will  remain  unidentified  by  their  selsmo- 
grams. Ten  Inspections  would  therefore 
cover  all  doubtful  events  equivalent  to  20 
kllotons  or  more.  Forty  Inspyectlons  would 
make  it  possible  to  monitor  all  earthquakes 
above  5  kllotons.  (A  5-klloton  bomb  is  a 
small  bomb.  The  Nagasaki  bomb  had  a 
force  of  20  Icllotons.) 

We  must  keep  In  mind,  however,  that  our 
tmdergroimd  explosions  in  the  past  have 
been  carried  on  In  Nevada  tuff,  in  a  rock 
which  is  very  soft  and  which  therefore  gives 
a  relatively  strong  seismic  signal.  If  the 
underground  explosion  is  carried  out  In 
harder  rock,  such  as  salt,  granite,  or  lime- 
stone. It  creates  a  smaller  signal.  A  signal 
which  corresponds  to  a  S^kiloton  explosion 
In  tuff  may  correspond  to  perhaps  10  or  15 
kllotons  in  these  harder  types  of  rock. 
Even  16  kllotons  is  not  a  very  large  atomic 
explosion. 

Our  capability  of  detection  and  inspection 
of  underground  explosions  under  the  Geneva 
or  the  Latter  system  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory were  it  not  for  the  possibility  of  de- 


liberate concealment  of  exploaiona  by  &  t»n- 
ess  known  as  decoupling  or  muffling 

A  very  powerful  method  has  been  nyyv. 
po«d  by  Dr.  Albert  Latter,  the  brothw^ 
Dr.  Richard  Latter.  The  method  comiJu 
of  making  an  enormous  cavity  undencrounrt 
and  setting  off  the  atc«nlc  bomb  in  the  nSd 
die  of  the  cavity.  One  can  calculate  that 
the  apparent  size  of  the  explosion  is  ther^» 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  about  300. 

Latter's  decoupling  theory  was  invented 
about  January  1959  and  was  then  checked  bv 
many  scientists,  including  me.  It  was  ex 
perlmentally  verified  with  small  expioeioni 
of  conventional  high  explosive  in  LoulsUna 
early  this  year.  To  decouple  the  explosion 
of  a  20-kiloton  weapon,  a  spherical  hole  or 
about  50  million  cubic  feet,  or  nearly  5oo  feet 
in  diameter,  is  necessary.  Moreover  the 
hole  has  to  be  3.000  feet  below  ground.'  The 
big  room  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  is  only  ble 
enough  to  muffie  10  kllotons. 

It  would  obviously  be  very  slow  and  verv 
expensive  to  excavate  such  a  hole  by  a  nor- 
mal mining  operation,  with  pick  and  shovel 
and  high  explosives.  However,  in  salt 
domes,  large  holes  can  be  made  by  washing 
out  the  salt;  that  is,  by  pumping  water  in 
and  pumping  brine  out.  Experts  of  the  oil 
Industry  bave  estimated  that  to  excavate  a 
hole  big  enough  to  muffle  a  20-kiloton  ex- 
plosion would  take  more  than  2  years  and 
would  cost  about  »10  million.  This  is  quite 
a  lot  of  money,  but  the  time  factor  is  prob- 
ably more  Important.  The  actual  washing 
operation  has  to  be  preceded  by  an  engineer- 
ing study,  and  after  completion  of  the  hole, 
considerable  time  is  required  to  set  up  and 
complete  an  atomic  test. 

Whether  a  600-foot  hole  in  a  salt  dome 
could  be  maintained  is  not  known.  Holes  of 
about  one-tenth  that  volume  are  used  to 
store  oil  and  gasoline.  It  Is  also  trnknovn 
whether  a  hole  could  be  \ised  repeatedly  for 
nuclear  testing. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  washing  of  a 
600-foot  hole  woiild  go  undetected,  even  in 
a  closed  country  like  the  Soviet  Union.  Juit 
the  amount  erf  salt  water  which  would  be 
carried  up  to  the  earth's  surface  is  stagger- 
ing, being  many  times  the  volimie  of  the 
salt.  Somehow  this  salt  water  must  be  dis- 
posed of.  One  possibility  Is  to  dump  the 
brine  directly  Into  the  sea  or  Into  depleted 
oil  wells,  but  both  of  these  methods  severely 
limit  the  geographical  areas  in  which  the 
hole  could  be  constructed.  A  more  widely 
applicable  method  would  be  to  dump  it  into 
a  river.  But  even  in  a  very  big  river,  like  the 
Ohio  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  salt  exca- 
vated from  one  big  hole  would  double  the 
salt  content  for  a  year.  The  increase  would 
be  very  easy  to  discover  by  making  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  river  water  at  regular 
Intervals. 

It  Is  important  that  there  are  relatively 
few  locations  in  which  large  holes  can  rea- 
sonably be  dug:  one  needs  salt  domes  and. 
In  addition,  ways  to  dispose  of  the  salt 
water.  In  other  types  of  rock,  both  excava- 
tion and  disposal  of  the  excavated  material 
would  be  far  more  troublesome,  and  the  re- 
sulting hole  would  probably  be  less  safe  and 
less  reliable  for  decoupling.  Luckily  for 
Inspection,  the  geographical  regions  where 
salt  domes  are  known  to  exist  are  generally 
aselsmlc,  so  that  any  seismic  signal  orig- 
inating from  these  regions  would  be  sus- 
picious. For  the  same  reason,  only  a  few 
inspections  would  be  needed  to  guard  against 
muffled  shots.  Of  course,  one  first  has  to  get 
a  signal  from  a  muffled  explosion.  How  this 
can  l>e  done  I  shall  discuss  later. 

The  main  question  is:  Does  any  country 
want  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  construct- 
ing the  big  hole  in  order  to  cheat  on  a  test 
ban?  Can  we  really  assume  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  go  to  the  trouble  of  negotiating 
a  test  cessation  treaty  Just  in  order  to  turn 
around  the  next  day  and  violate  it? 
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Having  participated  In  the  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  scientists  at  Geneva  on 
three  occasions.  I  believe  that  they  are  sin- 
cere in  wanting  the  test  cessation  agree- 
ment and  do  not  Intend  to  cheat  on  it.  For 
instance,  in  November  1959,  although  the 
Russians  were  in  many  ways  reluctant  to 
agree  with  the  American  delegation,  they 
were  very  eager  to  accept  any  Improvements 
in  detection  apparatus  suggested  by  the 
Americans.  If  the  Russians  wished  to  violate 
the  treaty,  they  would  have  objected  to  these 
improvements. 

Many  other  Americans,  without  disagree- 
ing on  any  of  the  scientific  facts,  believe 
that  the  Russians  are  bent  on  violation,  and 
they  therefore  oppose  the  cessation  of  test- 
ing. Dr.  Edward  Teller  has  argued  this 
point  repeatedly,  and  in  particular  In  his 
television  discussions  with  Lord  Bertrand 
Russell.  His  line  of  reasoning  runs  as  fol- 
lows: "We  cannot  detect  Russian  under- 
ground teste  of  bombs  of  small  yield;  since 
we  cannot  detect  these  tests,  we  should  as- 
Biune  that  they  are  carrying  out  such  tests. 
If  they  carry  out  such  tests  and  we  do  not, 
then  they  will  soon  t>e  ahead  of  us  in  the 
area  of  small  nuclear  weapons.  When  they 
are  ahead  of  us  in  thu  area,  they  will  have 
military  superiority,  and  thereby  they  can 
blackmail  us  into  complete  submission.  At 
that  moment  the  whole  free  world  will  have 
to  capitulate  to  Russian  communism." 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  series  of  non 
seqtilturs.  Every  one  of  these  steps,  I  think, 
is  very  unlikely.  I  do  not  think  the  Rus- 
sians intend  to  violate  a  treaty  banning 
weapons  tests:  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Russians  could  risk  cheating,  even  If  there 
is  only  a  small  likelihood  of  being  detected. 
Even  if  we  had  no  system  of  physical  sta- 
tions detecting  nuclear  tests,  the  Russians 
would  not  risk  having  some  defector  tell 
us  about  a  clandestine  nuclear  explosion. 
If  there  were  such  a  defector  telling  us  of 
a  Russian  violation.  It  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  find  physical  evidence  of  it.  I 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  pos- 
ing as  a  peace-loving  nation,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  caught 
in  a  violation,  and  therefore  I  think  that  It 
will  not  try  to  cheat. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  Russians 
wanted  to  cheat,  what  would  they  need  to 
do?  One  violation,  one  nuclear  test  below 
ground,  does  not  do  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons.  In  the  first  place,  they 
would  have  to  develop  entirely  new  methods 
to  assess  the  results  of  a  nuclear  test.  Most 
of  the  methods  commonly  used  for  observ- 
ing the  results  of  a  test  In  air  do  not  work 
underground.  Probably  several  explosions 
of  weapons  whoee  performance  Is  already 
known  are  required  to  develop  methods  of 
observation  tmderground.  Second,  two  or 
more  test  explosions  are  often  needed  to 
develop  a  single  new  weapon.  Finally,  a 
country  which  already  has  dozens  of  types 
of  weapons  will  hardly  be  Interested  in  de- 
veloping just  one  more.  In  violation  of  a 
treaty.  For  all  these  reasons,  a  potential 
violator  of  the  treaty  would  only  be  inter- 
ested if  he  could  perform  a  whole  serlea  of 
tests. 

Now,  if  a  series  of  tests  were  carried  out. 
all  at  the  same  location,  this  would  greatly 
simplify  the  work  of  the  detecting  agency. 
It  would  merely  be  necessary  to  detect  the 
disturbances  on  the  seismograph,  not  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  earthquakes.  The  fact 
of  repeated  seismic  disturbances  originating 
from  the  same  location  (except  as  after- 
shocks of  one  big  earthquake)  would  be  suf- 
ficiently suspicious  to  warrant  dispatching 
an  Inspection  team  to  their  site.  With  our 
accepted  Geneva  system  of  20  stations  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  It  is  generally  agreed  that  we 
could  record  dlstxirbances  underground  of 
less  than  1  kiloton.  Thus,  to  violate  the 
treaty  without  being  detected,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  find  a  new  location  for  practi- 
cally every  test  in  the  series.    The  develop- 


ment of  a  new  test  site  would  add  enormous- 
ly to  the  cost,  complexity,  and  Inconvenience 
of  testing. 

I  had  the  doubtful  honor  of  presenting  the 
theory  erf  the  big  hole  to  the  Russians  in 
Geneva  in  NovemJier  1969.  I  felt  deeply  em- 
barrassed In  so  doing,  because  It  Implied  that 
we  considered  the  Russians  capable  of  cheat- 
ing on  a  massive  scale.  I  think  that  they 
would  have  been  quite  Justified  If  they  had 
considered  this  an  Insult  and  had  walked  out 
of  the  negotiations  In  disgust. 

The  Russians  seemed  stunned  by  the  the- 
ory of  the  big  hole.  In  private,  they  took 
the  Americans  to  task  for  having  spent  the 
last  year  Inventing  methods  to  cheat  on  a 
nuclear  test  cessation  agreement.  Officially, 
they  spent  considerable  effort  In  trying  to 
disprove  the  theory  of  the  big  hole.  This  Is 
not  the  reaction  of  a  country  that  Is  bent  on 
cheating. 

Two  of  the  Russian  scientists  presented  to 
the  Geneva  Conference  their  supposed  proof 
that  the  big  hole  would  not  work.  A  day 
or  two  later.  Dr.  Latter  and  I  gave  the 
counterproof  and  showed,  with  the  help  of 
the  Russian  theory  itself,  that  the  Russian 
proof  was  wrong  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
big  hole  and  the  achievable  decoupling  fac- 
tor were  correct.  We  have  been  commended 
in  the  American  press  for  this  feat  in  theo- 
retical physics.    I  am  not  proud  of  it. 

In  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  of  Congress,  Dr. 
Teller  recommended  that  we  in  the  United 
States  should  continue  determined  research 
to  find  out  further  methods  of  decoupling, 
further  methods  of  reducing  the  signal  from 
an  underground  explosion.  His  argument  is 
that  we  have  to  know  all  the  possible  meth- 
ods of  concealment  If  we  are  to  develop  a 
detection  system  which  can  deal  with  them. 
This  may  be  so,  but  should  we  really  spend 
our  time  and  effort  in  drawing  up  a  blue- 
print for  a  violator  of  the  treaty,  and  also 
do  the  engineering  development  for  him? 

The  Russians  themselves  have  been  quite 
consistent  in  their  attitude  toward  de- 
coupling. In  negotiations  in  Geneva  for 
Joint  research  on  improvement  of  seismic 
detection,  they  refused,  as  recently  as  May 
of  this  year,  to  participate  In  any  research 
or  decoupling  or  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  such  research.  "The  Russian 
people,"  said  Mr.  Tsarapkln.  the  UJ3J8JI. 
delegate,  "will  not  imderstand  It  if  research 
under  the  test  ban  treaty  is  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  treaty." 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  detecting 
small  nuclear  tests  xmderground.  President 
Elsenhower  on  February  11  proposed  to  the 
two  other  great  nuclear  p>owers  to  effect,  for 
the  time  being,  only  a  partial  test  ban  treaty. 
Tests  in  the  atmosphere  and  iinder  water, 
as  well  as  In  the  nearer  parts  of  outer  space,' 
wovUd  be  discontinued.  He  proposed  to  ban 
all  large  nuclear  explosions  xmderground, 
those  giving  a  signal  equivalent  to  20  kllo- 
tons or  more  tmder  Nevada  conditions. 
Smaller  explosions  and  decoupled  tests  would 
be  permitted,  because  they  cannot  be  identi- 
fied by  the  present  S3r8tem. 

Further,  the  President  proposed,  the  three 
powers  should  start  intensive  research  on 
the  improvement  of  methods  for  detection 
and  identification  of  underground  explo- 
sions, so  that  In  time  the  treaty  could  be 
extended  to  smaller  underground  explosions, 
and  perhaps  a  complete  ban  could  be  effected' 
in  the  end. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  USBB. 
on  March  19  with  an  Important  modification; 
namely,  that  there  should  be  a  moratorium 
on  smaller  nuclear  tests  for  a  number  of 
years.  While  only  the  large  tests  would  be 
prohibited  in  the  treaty  Itself,  the  three 
powers  would  declare  In  a  separate  docximent 
that  they  would  refrain  from  carrying  out 
nuclear  explosions  under  20  kllotons.  The 
Russians  proposed  4  to  6  years  as  the  dtira- 
tlon  of  such  a  moratorium;  the  West,  2  to  8 
years. 


To  pursue  this  proposal  furth»,  the  sele- 
mologlsts  of  the  three  nuclear  powers  met 
in  May  in  Geneva  to  make  plans  for  Joint  re- 
search on  seismic  detection.  A  large  meas- 
ure of  agreement  was  achieved,  but  there  is 
still  a  question  as  to  the  number  and  type 
of  nuclear  explosions  to  be  used  in  this  re- 
search. 

Somehow,  the  seismic  research  has  become 
identified  in  the  mind  of  the  public  with 
the  setting  off  of  underground  test  explo- 
sions. This  is  by  no  means  correct.  The 
main  problem  is  to  improve  the  instruments 
of  detection.  This  can  be  done  largely  by 
utilizing  signals  from  earthquakes.  Few  ex- 
plosions will  be  needed. 

We  need  instruments  which  will  give  us 
more  diversified  information.  We  want  to 
eliminate  from  the  selsmograms  as  far  as 
possible  the  "noise";  that  Is,  the  ever-pres- 
ent, minute,  irregular  motions  of  the  earth. 
We  need  to  learn  to  utillBe  calculating  ma- 
chines and  mathematical  tricks  for  the 
analysis  of  the  records.  We  want  to  learn 
to  deduce  the  shape  and  depth  of  the  original 
earth  displacement  caused  by  a  disturbance 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  distant  from 
the  recording  instrument.  At  present,  the 
depth  can  be  deduced  from  the  selsmogram 
only  if  It  is  very  great — about  80  miles  or 
more.  Perhaps  we  can  learn  to  determine 
the  depth  of  the  source  of  the  seismic  signal 
to  an  accuracy  of  1  mile.  If  this  were  pos- 
sible, then  signals  originating  from  a  depth 
of  at  least  2  miles  could  be  attributed  to 
earthquakes,  because  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  drill  holes  that  deep. 

A  number  of  promising  ideas  for  improved 
detection  were  proposed  in  the  spring  of 
1959  by  the  Berkner  Panel,  which  was  set  up 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Conunlt- 
tee  to  study  the  problem  of  detection  of  nu- 
clear explosions.  Some  of  these  ideas  were 
ix-oposed  to  the  Russians  at  the  Technical 
Conference  in  November  1959.  With  a  lot 
of  research  there  is  good  hope  for  substantial 
improvement  of  the  art  of  detection  during 
a  2-  or  3-year  moratorium. 

Would  It  be  possible  by  these  improve- 
ments to  detect  a  decoupled  test  of  a  20- 
klloton  explosion  in  a  big  hole,  using  only 
the  20  seismic  stations  provided  In  the  Ge- 
neva system?  We  do  not  know.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  with  a  decoupling  factor 
of  300,  a  20-kiloton  explosion  looks  like  only 
70  tons,  not  kllotons,  and  this  is  a  very 
small  explosion  indeed.  With  the  present 
methods,  the  Geneva  system  can  only  detect 
and  locate  explosions  down  to  about  700 
tons,  not  identify  them. 

But  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  Improve 
the  seismic  techniques  sufficiently  by  re^ 
search.  We  already  know  one  method  which 
would  certainly  enable  us  to  detect  even  the 
fully  decoupled  tests.  This  method  Is  to 
make  the  spacing  between  sutlons  much 
smaller.  My  proposal  would  be  to  decrease 
the  spacing  from  600  miles,  as  agreed  to  in 
the  Geneva  negotiations,  to  120  miles  in 
the  seismic  regions,  and  also  in  those  regions 
where  there  are  salt  domes.  In  the  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  where  there  are  neither 
earthquakes  nor  salt  domes,  the  stations 
could  be  distributed  at  a  much  wider  spac- 
ing— let  us  say,  260  miles.  With  such  spac- 
ing, one  would  need  about  300  stations  to 
cover  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union,  selsmlo 
and  aselsmlc  regions  alike,  were  to  be  covered 
by  stations  at  120-mlle  spacing,  600  stations 
woiild  be  needed.  I  mentioned  this  number 
during  the  congressional  hearings  which  were 
held  in  April  1960  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  HoLZFTKLO.  The  nvmiber  was  then 
quoted  out  of  context  and  without  the  proper 
qxialiflcatlons  in  sensational  press  reports 
which  Implied  that  I  no  longer  supported  a 
test  ban  treaty.  This,  of  course,  did  not  cor- 
respond to  the  intention  of  my  tesUmony. 

The  ao  stations  in  the  U.S3JI.  which  are 
provided  by  the  Geneva  system  will  be  large. 
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manned  stations,  each  with  about  30  technl-     20   Ulotons.     A    10-klloton    explosion,    par- 
cal  people  plus  supporting  personnel.    They     tlally  decoupled    In   an    existinf;   2-klloton 


February  21 

proposed  number  of  Inspections  In  Tbo* 
cai  peopxe  pius  supporung  personnel,  iney  uaiiy  decoupled  in  an  existing  2-klloton  they  have  never  offlclallv  inentioTv«!i  ^■ 
wlU  have  equipment  to  observe  nuclear  tests  hole,  could  probably  go  undetected  until  number  and  have  «riven  us  to  ,  «*&»  .^^^ 
Jn  the  air  as  well  as  underground,  and  each      either  we  have  robot  Btatlons  or  significant      only  that  they   are   thlnklne  of  ver^ 

hundred      Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  art  of      numbers  of  Inspections.     But  one   boi^*." 
noise.  detection.     However,     it     seems     from     the      clear :   The  quota  must  be  fixed  bv  th^n 

Louisiana  experiments  that  the  cavity  will     gotiators  before  either  Russia  or  the  w^I 
sutrer  damage  when   it   is  used  for  partial      will  sign  a  treaty. 

decoupling  of  an  oversized  exploclon.     It  Is.  Let  us  assume  the  most  unlikely  and  worst 

possible  case;  let  us  assume  that  the  Rue 
sians  have  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  only  In  order  to  violate  it.  it 
would  take  them  a  very  long  time  to  set  off 
any  significant  number  of  explosions;  it 
would  take  a  tremendous  effort.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  they  could  test  only  small 
nuclear  weapons.  E\en  in  the  area  of  small 
nuclear  weapons,  a  test  series  would  take  a 
number  of  years.  Now.  let  us  even  assiune 
that  the  Russians  wish  to  go  to  all  this  trou- 
ble Just  to  develop  further  small  nuclear 
weapons.    Where  do  we  stand? 

At  this  time,  It  is  generally  agreed  that  we 
are  far  ahead  of  Russia  in  the  development 
of  small  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  nuclear 
weapons  ranging  from  20  kllotons  down  to 
a  fraction  of  a  kiloton.  We  have  them  in 
all  different  sizes.  We  have  weajwns  which 
can  be  carried  in  big  airplanes,  in  fighter 
planes,  in  ballistic  missiles,  in  land-based 
rockets,  and  even  in  airborne  rockets  to 
bring  down  enemy  planes.  We  have  nuclear 
weapons  which  can  be  shot  in  short-range 
rockets,  like  Honest  John;  we  have  nuclear 
weapons  so  small  that  they  can  be  car- 
ried by  the  infantry  with  relative  ease.  We 
have  an  enormous  arsenal  of  such  weapons. 
The  Russians  also  have  a  number  of  such 
weapons,  but  their  arsenal  In  the  field  of 
small  weapons,  as  far  as  we  know.  Is  much 
more  limited  than  ours,  and  probably  their 
weapons  are  not  quite  as  sophisticated.  It 
would  take  them  a  long  time  to  catch  up 
with  us. 

What  la  the  alternative?  Suppose  we  re- 
stmae  tests  only  In  the  area  of  small  weapons. 
Then  we  could  be  sure  that  it  would  not  take 
the  Russians  very  long  to  reach  our  present, 
very  high-level  technology  In  this  field.  But, 
It  will  be  argued  by  Dr.  Teller  and  his  as- 
sociates, in  the  meantime  we  also  can  make 
progress.  Clearly,  we  could  if  we  resumed 
nuclear  tests.  However,  we  have  already 
gone  far  enough  so  that  very  little  we  can  do 
In  the  future  will  be  of  great  military 
sigfniflcance. 

While  the  Russians  could  gain  consider- 
ably by  the  resumption  of  tests  of  small 
nuclear  weapons,  they  also  have  enough  such 
weapons  to  give  them  a  sizable  capability  In 
case  of  a  tactical  nuclear  war.  Therefore, 
they  do  cot  have  a  desperate  need  for  Im- 
proving their  weapons,  and  thus  not  enough 
incentive  for  testing  to  risk  a  violation.  Yet, 
If  nuclear  tests  were  resumed  legally,  the 
Russians  would  probably  make  more  rapid 
progress  than  we  would. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  nuclear  weapons.  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought  on  this:  One  es- 
sentially represented  by  the  Llvermore  Lab- 
oratory, the  other  by  the  Loe  Alamos  Labora- 
tory. The  Los  Alamos  Laboratory,  ova  chief 
laboratory  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  has  to  its  credit  most  of  the 
weapons  which  have  been  developed  up  till 
now,  Is  generally  of  the  opinion  that  not 
much  more  can  be  obtained  In  the  way  of 
weapons  improvement.  They  will  admit,  and 
I  will  admit,  that  there  can  always  be  some 
further  improvement,  but  the  question  is. 
Is  it  worthwhile?  Even  if  testing  were 
allowed,  would  it  be  worth  a  great  effort? 

Let  me  repeat :  If  the  Russians  really  want 
tactical  nuclear  weapons — that  is,  nuclear 
weafKtns  of  small  yield — then  the  best  thing 
for  them  to  do  would  be  to  restnne  testing  of 
such  small  weapons  officially  exactly  as  was 
suggested  in  the  original  proposal  by  I»re8l- 
dent  Elsenhower  on  February  11.  The  fact 
that  they   asked  Instead  for  a  moratorium 


station    will    have    an    array    of    a 
seismographs  In  order  to  reduce  the 

The  additional  200  stations  which  I  am 
proposing  would  be  unmanned  robot  stations 
with  one  seismograph  each,  or  possibly  two. 
Such  a  system  of  robot  stations  would  be 
simpler,  cheaper,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
effective  for  seismic  detection  than  the  20 
large  stations.  I  should  think  that  these 
additional  robot  stations  might  well  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Russians,  especially  if  we 
do  not  demand  them  now  but  keep  this  Idea 
in  mind  as  a  way  out  if  no  better  method 
is  discovered  to  observe  decoupled  tests. 

How  much  would  such  a  system  of  small 
st^itlons  cost?  Two  estimates  have  arrived 
independently  at  a  figure  of  about  •100,000 
for  each  of  these  small  stations.  This  in- 
cludes provision  for  making  the  station 
•"tamperproof."  While  one  cannot  expect 
such  tamperproofing  to  be  100  percent  ef- 
fective, one  can  expect  to  desig^i  the  station 
in  such  a  way  that  any  tampering  will  be 
observable.  ' 

It  is  Important  to  have  reliable  transmis- 
sion of  information  from  the  robot  stations 
to  the  large  stations.  Various  methods  of 
transmission  have  been  considered  by  a  group 
of  communications  experts.  The  total  cost 
of  the  system  of  small  stations  in  Russia, 
eren  with  the  most  elaborate  communication 
links,  Is  estimated  to  be  less  than  WOO  mil- 
lion. Engineering  estimates  have  also  bee., 
made  of  the  cost  of  the  basic  20-8tatlon  net. 
No  final  figure  has  been  given,  but  a  total 
of  half  a  billion  for  both  the  small  and  the 
Inrge  stations  is  probably  the  best  conserva- 
tive guess  that  can  be  made  at  present. 
This  is  not  cheap,  but  It  is  a  great  deal  less 
than  the  $1  to  $5  billion  for  the  large  sta- 
tions alone  which  was  mentioned  In  the 
Hollfleld  hearings  in  April. 

The  system  of  robot  stations  is  expected  to 
detect  and  Identify  fully  decoupled  20-kilo- 
ton  tests  In  the  seismic  regions.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  detect  and  locate,  but  not  identify, 
similar  tests  In  the  aseismlc  regions.  I  have 
previously  shown  that,  once  you  get  a  signal, 
the  number  of  inspections  can  be  held  with- 
in resiEonable  bounds.  Of  course,  the  robot 
stations  would  also  greatly  improve  the 
detection  of  normal,  not  decoupled  shots. 
It  would  be  easy  to  detect  and  Identify 
earthquakes  down  to  1  kiloton  or  less. 
Hence,  the  number  of  inspections  could  be 
greatly  reduced. 

It  has  been  argued  that  several  years  will 
pass  before  we  can  build  the  system  of  small 
robot  stations.  This  is  true,  but  it  would 
also  take  several  years  before  a  sufBciently 
large  cavity  could  be  constructed  and  suc- 
cessfully used. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
using  already  existing,  smaller  cavities  In 
salt.  There  seem  to  exist,  at  least  in  this 
country,  several  holes  which  would  fully 
decouple  an  explosion  of  2  or  3  kllotons.  If 
similar  cavities  exist  in  Russia,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  would  be  possible  to  use 
these  for  testing  very  small  weapons;  there 
will  always  be  a  threshold  of  detection,  even 
with  the  best  detection  system.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  such  testing  would  be  worth- 
while. Moreover,  a  2-klloton  hole  could  be 
used  to  achieve  partial  decoupling  for  a 
larger  explosion — say,  20  kllotons.  Prom  the 
Louisiana  experiments,  one  may  estimate 
that  this  proportion  of  hole  size  to  explo- 
sion energy  will  give  decoupling  by  a  factor 
of  30.  The  20-klloton  explosion  then  looks 
like  two-thirds  of  a  kiloton.  This  is  Just 
detectable  by  the  Geneva  net  of  stations, 
although  without  the  robot  stations  a  signal 
of  this  size  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
an  earthquake.  Thus,  with  the  Geneva  net 
alone,  it  would  be  risky  for  a  vlolatCMr  to 
attempt  a  partially  decoupled  explosion  of 
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then,  very  doubtful  whether  it  coiuld  be  used 
more  than  once.  In  this  way,  the  few  exist- 
ing big  holes  would  soon  be  used  up. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  technically 
feasible  to  devise  a  system  of  detection  sta- 
tions and  inspections  which  will  give  reason- 
able asurance  against  clandestine  testing. 
with  the  possible  exception  of  very  rmall. 
decoupled  tests. 

A  key  point  in  the  monitoring  system  is 
on-site  Inspection.  This  was  recognized  as 
necessary  in  the  Experts  Conference  of  the 
summer  of  1958.  The  Russians  agreed  reluc- 
tantly, but  they  did  agree,  to  a  passage 
which  says  that  "all  events  which  are  record- 
ed by  the  control  stations  and  which  could 
be  suspected  of  Ijelng  nuclear  explosions  will 
have  to  be  inspected  on  the  site."  This  pas- 
sage, which  our  negotiators  Insisted  on.  has 
been  a  very  powerful  argument  for  our  side. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Russians  have  often  re- 
gretted that  they  agreed  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  delegation  would  not  have  agreed 
to  the  final  report  of  the  conference  with- 
out this  passage. 

Estimates  made  in  Washington  have 
ranged  as  high  as  from  1  to  300  neces- 
sary Inspections  per  year  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  complete  test  ban.  Obviously, 
the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  prevent  such  a 
large  number  of  Inspections.  Soviet  negotia- 
tors have  objected  time  and  time  again  that 
we  would  use  the  on-site  inspections  for 
espionage  purp>oses. 

To  solve  this  Impasse,  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan,  on  his  visit  to  Moscow  In  the  spring 
of  1959,  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  fixed 
quota  of  lnsp>ectlons  every  year  In  each 
country  and  that,  In  exchange,  each  side 
should  have  free  choice  of  the  Inspections  to 
be  made  on  the  territory  of  the  other. 

In  other  words,  if  a  suspicious  event  is 
recorded  on  the  seismographs  in  Russia,  then 
the  West,  which  means  essentially  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  would  have  the  right  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  Inspect  this  event. 
They  would  decide  on  the  basis  of  other 
knowledge  whether  It  la  reasonable  in  that 
particular  locality  to  suspect  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion. If,  for  example,  the  seismic  event 
Is  shown  to  originate  from  a  completely 
trackless  wilderness  in  the  mountains,  then 
it  may  be  presumed  by  the  West  that  it  was 
not  a  nuclear  explosion.  If,  however,  the 
seismic  event  is  recorded  In  an  abandoned 
mining  area  where  one  might  very  easily  dig 
a  tunnel  to  put  In  a  nuclear  bomb  for  testing. 
or  especially  in  a  salt  dome  area,  then  we 
would  presumably  insist  on  Inspecting  that 
area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  of  a  quota, 
combined  with  free  choice  by  the  West  of 
the  events  to  be  inspected  In  Russia,  is  a 
good  compromise.  Russia  has  accepted  this 
idea  in  principle;  our  Government  has  not : 
it  insists  on  Inspection  of  a  percentage  of 
the  suspicious  events  rather  than  a  fixed 
niunber.  This  implies  that  the  number  of 
inspections  would  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  technical  need.  The  Russian  j)osi- 
tlon  is  that  the  quota  must  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  political  acceptability  alone. 

In  practice,  however,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  adopted  the  quota  Idea  as  part  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  proposal  of  February  11. 
1060,  of  a  partial  ban  on  nuclear  tests.  He 
proposed  that  this  partial  test  ban  be  en- 
forced by  a  quota  of  about  20  Inspections 
per  year  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  very  reasonable 
nimiber.  The  Russians,  while  accepting 
the  February  proposal  with  some  modifica- 
tion,   have    not    as    yet    responded    to    the 
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on  small  tests  Indicates  to  me  that  they  do 
not  put  much  weight  on  development  of 
these  weapons. 

I  bellve  that  If  tests  were  resumed,  if  the 
negotiations  on  test  cessation  were  to  break 
down,  then  the  Russians  would  choose  to 
test  big  weapons,  hydrogen  weapons.  In  the 
megaton  class.  I  think  that  these  are  the 
weapons  which  are  most  dangerous  to  us; 
these  are  the  weapwans  which  the  Soviets  con- 
sider to  be  of  the  greatest  military  impor- 
tance to  them.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  the 
situation  In  the  fall  of  1958.  At  that  time 
the  United  States  put  in  an  extra  test  series, 
which  is  known  as  the  Hardtack  n  series, 
carried  out  in  Nevada,  This  test  series  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  small  nuclear  explo- 
sions, from  about  20  kllotons  down  to  a  frac- 
tion of  a  kiloton. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  tested  the 
largest  weapons  they  have  ever  tested,  weap- 
ons of  many  megatons.  They  Increased  the 
yield  from  their  weapons;  they  made  them 
jnore  efficient  In  the  large-megaton  class. 
They  probably  obtained  in  that  test  series 
the  warhead  for  their  big  intercontinental 
)>a;ii£tic  missile.  This  is  a  tremendous  weap- 
on in  their  hands.  If  the  Russians  were  to 
launch  a  determined  attack  on  this  country, 
perhaps  a  surprise  attack,  they  wotUd  un- 
doubtedly use  these  enormous  weapons. 

I  believe  that  it  was  much  to  our  disad- 
vantage that  the  United  States  conducted 
the  test  series  In  the  fall  of  1958.  It  would 
have  been  in  our  power  to  declare  in  August 
of  1958  that  we  would  stop  testing  from  that 
moment  on.  If  President  Eisenhower  had 
made  this  bold  declaration.  I  do  not  Ijelleve 
that  the  Russians  would  have  conducted 
their  test  series  in  September  and  October. 
They  used  our  small  test  series  as  a  very 
welcome  excxise  to  conduct  their  own.  The 
bold  political  decision  to  stop  tests  alto- 
gether would  have  been  much  more  to  our 
military  advantage,  since  such  a  decision 
would  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  Russians 
to  resume  testing  and  to  test  their  big  war- 
beads.  Had  the  Russians  tested  neverthe- 
less, we  would  still  have  been  free  to  con- 
duct the  small  Hardtack  H  series.  We  got 
comparatively  little  from  our  small  test 
series;  they  got  a  great  deal,  and  very  big 
weapons,  out  of  theirs. 

If  we  were  now  to  resume  testing,  if  we 
were  to  break  off  negotiations  In  Geneva, 
then  we  could  not  force  the  Russians  to 
test  only  small  weapons  underground. 
While  we  might  restrict  our  own  testing  In 
this  manner,  the  Russians  could  test  any- 
thing that  they  considered  to  be  to  their 
military  advantage.  Whether  their  tests 
would  be  In  the  multlmegaton  category,  or 
whether  they  would  try  to  decrease  the 
weight  for.  let  us  say.  a  1-megaton  weapon, 
I  could  not  predict.  But  I  strongly  suspect 
that  they  would  choose  to  test  large  weapons 
rather  than  small  ones,  that  they  would 
chooce  to  test  strategic  weapons,  which  they 
consider  the  most  Important,  rather  than 
the  tactical  weapons  which  have  had  such 
prominence  In  public  discussions  in  the 
United  States. 

If  we  had  stopped  nuclear  testing  when 
the  Russians  first  suggested  domg  so,  at  the 
beginning  of  1956,  we  would  presumably 
have  had  a  very  great  superiority  in  hydro- 
gen bombs.  We  had  tested  at  least  half  a 
dozen:  they  had  tested  one  type  only.  We 
might  possibly  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
Russians  would  not  now  have  a  hydrogen 
warhead  for  their  ICBM.  The  missile  gap 
has  been  a  great  worry  to  our  military  during 
the  past  2  years.  Without  a  hydrogen  war- 
head, the  ICBM  would  be  much  less  impor- 
tant, and  our  superior  position  in  planes 
might  have  remained  of  much  greater 
significance. 

The  politically  bold  decision  to  accept  the 

Russian  offer  to  stop  nuclear  testing  in  1966. 

either   before   or   after  our   own    1966   test 

series,  would  then  have  given  us  conslder- 
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able  military  advantage.  Sometimes  in- 
sistence on  100-percent  security  actually  im- 
pairs o\xt  security,  while  the  bold  decision— 
though  at  the  time  It  seems  to  Involve  some 
risk — will  give  us  more  security  in  the  long 
run. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  since  1956. 
the  Russians  have  gained  in  nuclear  weapons, 
relative  to  us.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this  is 
quite  natural:  The  country  that  is  behind 
will  catch  up;  the  country  that  is  ahead  will 
not  make  so  much  progress  In  the  future. 
Dr.  Teller  has  pointed  out  that  our  nuclear 
weapons  today  are  about  a  thousand  times 
as  efficient  as  they  were  In  1945.  He  states. 
"In  comparison  with  the  nuclear  weapons 
of  1960,  those  of  1950  appear  completely  ob- 
solete. If  the  development  should  continue, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  In  1970  nuclear  ex- 
plosives can  be  produced  compared  to  which 
our  present  weapons  will  appear  similarly 
outdated."  The  first  sentence  is  clearly  true. 
But  if  we  want  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  by  another  factor  of 
about  10 — not  a  thousand — from  the  pres- 
ently achievable,  we  come  to  a  point  where 
the  entire  material  In  the  weapon  must  un- 
dergo a  nuclear  reaction.  Since  there  must 
be  assembly  mechanism,  triggers,  bomb  cases, 
and  the  like,  this  is  clearly  impossible.  F'ur- 
ther  nuclear  weapons  development  will  be 
limited  by  the  laws  of  physics. 

This  being  so.  further  testing  by  both  sides 
would  bring  the  Russian  capability  closer 
and  closer  to  ours.  If  we  stop  nuclear  test- 
ing now,  we  may  reserve  at  least  the  little 
bit  of  militai^  advantage  in  nuclear  weapons 
that  we  still  possess.  It  is  certainly  late 
enough.  So  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
even  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view, 
for  our  purely  military  strength  compared 
with  Russia's,  we  would  gain  by  a  test  cessa- 
tion agreement. 

The  political  gain  would  be  enormous. 
Basic  to  the  accepted  control  system  of  a 
test  ban  are  the  control  stations  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  contracting  parties.  If  the 
agreement  becomes  reality,  the  Russians  will 
for  the  first  time  permit  foreign  interna- 
tional Inspectors  to  go  on  their  soil,  to  have 
the  right  to  check  up  on  their  activities. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Russians  have 
been  willing  to  give  up  any  part  of  their 
sovereignty.  Of  course,  we  are  asked  to  give 
up  the  same  part  of  our  sovereignty  too,  Irat 
for  the  Russians,  with  their  extreme  desire 
for  secrecy.  It  Is  a  far  more  difficult  thing 
to  do,  and  it  would  be  a  real  achievement  of 
the  negotiations. 

The  Russians  have  further  admitted  that 
there  should  be  on-site  Inspections  of  suspi- 
cious events  detected  by  the  ph3:slcal  control 
stations.  This  is  another  major  concession. 
So.  in  the  test  cessation  agreement,  we  would 
get  the  first  admission  in  principle  of  the 
rights  of  a  foreign  control  organ  on  Russian 
soil,  an  admission  which  might  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  further  disarmament 
agreements.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  in- 
deed for  us  to  Jeopardize  this  achievement 
by  not  concluding  the  test  cessation  agree- 
ment. 

The  main  Importance  of  our  negotiations 
on  the  test  cessation  agreement  comes.  I 
believe,  not  from  this  agreement  itself,  im- 
portant as  it  is.  but  from  further  agree- 
ments which  must  follow.  It  has  been  rec- 
ognized widely  In  the  United  States,  and  also 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  continued  arms 
race  makes  no  sense.  The  two  countries  are 
fully  capable  of  destroying  each  other,  in 
fact,  of  destroying  each  other  several  times 
over.  This  Is  an  absurdity.  Modem  war 
simply  does  not  make  sense  as  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy.  I  believe  that  we  should 
try  to  arrive  at  a  situation  of  carefully  con- 
trolled limitation  of  armaments.  It  Is  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  achieve,  and  It  will  be  a  long 
road  before  we  do. 

However,  If  we  want  to  stop  the  arma- 
ments race,   then  we  have  to  make  a  start 


somewhere  It  has  to  be  made  In  a  way 
consistent  with  U.S.  policy,  meaning 
that  every  limitation  of  axmiamentB  must 
be  carefully  controlled.  We  have  to  make  & 
start  In  an  area  where  it  does  not  cost  us 
too  much,  where  we  can  back  off  again  If 
the  first  treaty  doesn't  work.  With  the  test 
cessation  agreement,  this  would  be  poeslble, 
because  it  covers  a  sufficiently  restricted 
subject, 

I  have  so  far  discussed  this  problem  en- 
tirely In  regard  to  the  two  powers,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Russia.  However,  the  effect  on 
other  powers  is  at  least  equally  lmp>ortant. 
It  is  clear  that  other  powers  may  also  get 
nuclear  weapons  soon.  In  fact,  if  we  wait 
long  enough,  they  stirely  will  do  so.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  It  will  take  for  China 
to  achieve  this  capability.  I  do  not  think  It 
will  be  next  year,  but  I  will  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Chinese  develop  nuclear  weapons  be- 
fore another  5  3rearB  pass.  It  Is  to  our  in- 
terest to  keep  nuclear  weapons  out  of  China's 
possession.  We  have  every  Interest  in  re- 
stricting the  nuclear  club  to  Its  present 
members,  essentially  three,  with  Prance  a 
Junior  partner.  If  the  three  great  nuclear 
powers  continue  nuclear  testing,  then  there 
will  be  no  pressure  on  the  other  countries 
to  refrain  from  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons. If.  however,  the  three  great  powers  give 
up  nuclear  testing,  and  give  it  up  completely, 
then  popular  presstire,  both  from  the  great 
powers  and  from  the  small  powers,  will  be 
very  strong  on  the  other  countries  to  make 
them  adhere  to  the  treaty  which  the  great 
pwwers  have  signed. 

I  cannot  predict  whether  China  will  In 
fact  adhere  to  a  teet  cessation  treaty.  I 
think  that  both  Russia  and  the  United 
states  would  desire  that  China  do  so.  But 
one  thing  seems  to  me  certain:  If  w»  do 
not  have  a  treaty  on  cessation  of  nuclear 
teste,  then  China  will  surely  get  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  fairly  short  time.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  imi>erative  not  only  to  have  a 
treaty  but  to  have  it  soon. 

At  this  time  we  can  still  get  something 
if  we  agree  to  stop  nuclear  testing.  But 
we  have  a  wasting  asset  here.  Before  long. 
I  believe,  public  opinion  in  the  world  will 
force  us  to  stop  nuclear  testing  wlt2iout  otir 
getting  anything  In  exchange.  At  present 
we  get  In  exchange  recognition  by  Russia 
of  stations  on  Russian  soU  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  controlled  dla&rmament.  We  may 
further  get  in  exchange  the  restriction  of 
the  nuclear  club  to  three  members. 

Opponents  of  the  test  cessation  agreement 
want  to  have  a  perfect  agreement;  they  want 
to  have  an  agreement  in  wtiich  we  can  be 
sure  to  detect  each  and  every  violatton.  no 
matter  how  small.  I  think  that  by  insisting 
on  perfection  we  shall  end  up  with  nothing. 

(Prom  Orbis.  a  quarterly  Journal  of  world 

affairs,  winter  1961  ] 

NucLEAn  Testing  and  American  SBcmtiTT 

(By  Thomas  E.  Murray) 

The  new  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  takes  office,  will  immediately  come 
fact  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  of  International  relations  today — 
the  problem  of  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol. Within  this  complex  problem,  the  issue 
of  nuclear  test  suspension  has  assumed  a 
primary  place — Indeed,  a  highly  dangerous 
place.  The  nuclear  test  policy  which  our 
Government  has  pursued  for  more  than  2 
years  Is  gravely  Imperiling  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  its  free  world  allies. 
The  incoming  Chief  Executive  cannot  afford 
to  delay  a  close  and  critical  review  of  the 
American  policy  decision,  dating  to  Octo- 
ber 3,  1958,  to  suspend  all  nuclear  tests — 
Its  history,  its  present  status,  its  entire 
rationale,  and  Its  role  within  the  wider  con- 
text of  arms  control  policy. 

During  the  last  2  years,  many  Americans 
have  labored  under  the  Impression  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  throtigh 
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tta«tr  negoUaton  at  Qeneva,  have  been 
moving  Inexorably  toward  a  nuclear  test  ban, 
hanrimartng  out  one  treaty  clause  after  an- 
other, maUng  an  increment  of  progress  each 
month  toward  that  Ume  when  a  test  ban 
will  be  put  into  effect.  This  is  a  pernicious 
illusion.  ActuaUy.  as  far  as  the  United  States 
Is  concerned,  a  test  ban  has  already  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  2  years.  The  ban 
has  been  in  the  form  of  a  unilateral  mora- 
torium which  is  all  comprehensive,  admits 
of  no  exceptions,  and  Is  accompanied  by 
no  safeguards  whatsoever. 

The  llltision  has  been  compounded  by  opti- 
mistic assimiptions  that  adequate  safeguards 
for  an  absolute  and  permanent  test  ban  can 
possibly  be  agreed  upon  throtigh  Interna- 
tional negotUtion  within  the  foreseeable 
tutiire.  The  fact  is  that  such  safeguards  are 
not  feasible  in  terms  of  either  the  present 
state  of  technology  or  the  world  political - 
strategic  situation.  It  Is  nonsensical,  there- 
fore, to  speak  of  a  permanent  test  ban  treaty 
accompanied  by  sufflclent  guarantees  of  com- 
pliance as  tnougb  such  a  compact  were  al- 
most within  oiu:  grasp. 

What  is  in  effect  today  is  an  impoUced  and 
impoliceable  test  ban,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
continued  indefinitely,  with  increasingly 
dangerous  consequences.  The  temporizing 
attitude  whlcb  has  characterised  the  Ad- 
ministration's test  policy  during  the  last  2 
years  means  that  the  next  President  will  face 
a  grim  battle  to  gain  approval  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  never  shoiild  have  been  brought 
into  question  in  the  first  place — namely,  that 
the  United  States  has  the  right,  indeed,  the 
obligation,  to  carry  out  a  program  of  nuclear 
tests  if  this  should  be  required  for  its  own 
security  and  the  defense  of  its  allies. 

At  present,  our  national  policy  on  nuclear 
testa  Lb  being  shaped  as  much  by  our  own  il- 
lusions as  it  is  by  Communist  propagandists, 
who  cynically  equate  any  prc^xwal  for  test 
resumption  with  a  callous  indifference  to  the 
peaceful  aspirations  of  mankind.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
hinges  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
Western  deterrent,  and  this  in  turn  demands 
that  the  United  States  retain  a  lead  in  the 
realm  of  nuclear  technology.  It  is  precisely 
this  leadership  which  has  been  called  Into 
doubt  by  the  American  unilateral  morato- 
rlvmi.  Today,  we  are  backing  into  the  quick- 
sand of  the  most  dangerous  and  most  subtle 
form  of  imllateral  disarmament — technolog- 
ical obsolescence. 

One  of  the  longstanding  objectives  of 
Soviet  policy  has  been  to  induce  the  United 
States  to  acquiesce  in  an  all-inclusive  test 
ban  which  would  involve  a  minimally  effec- 
ttre  International  Inspection  system.  The 
Soviets  have  achieved  this  objective  by  spin- 
ning out  the  Geneva  negotiations  into  the 
third  year,  while  retaining  their  own  freedom 
to  carry  out  clandestine  nuclear  testing  as 
part  of  a  weapons  development  program. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  our  national  policy- 
making in  this  crucial  area  be  liberated  from 
hostile  foreign  Influences  and  be  regeared 
instead  to  the  essential  demands  of  oxir  own 
security,  indeed  of  our  very  stirvival  as  a  free 
people. 

X 

It  Is  essential  to  realize  that  the  present 
U.S.  nuclear  test  policy  has  been,  and  still 
is,  based  upon  a  serious  mistake.  This  mis- 
take dates  back  to  1968,  and  must  be  laid  to 
the  scientlflc  advisers  of  the  White  House 
as  well  as  to  the  State  Department  policy- 
makers who  acted  precipitately  on  the  advice 
of  those  scientists.  I  am  convinced  that 
President  Elsenhower  would  never  have 
ordered  the  moratarlum  had  it  not  been  for 
the  oToneous  judgment  of  the  scientists. 

We  must  remember  that,  originally,  it  had 
been  the  fear  of  worldwide  radioactive  fall- 
out— a  fear  exacerbated  by  Communist  prop- 
aganda—which had  stirred  the  world  public 
into  opposition  against  nuclear  tests  and 
finally  prcnnpted  the  United  States  to  make 


the  trek  to  Geneva.  The  main  spur  to  this 
fear  was  the  detonation  of  mxiltlmegaton 
weapons  which  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth.  If  the  motive  of  the  United 
States  In  going  to  Geneva  bad  been  to  allay 
world  apprehensions — and  It  app)arently  was 
—then  It  was  on  this  type  of  tests  that  the 
scientists  and  the  poUcymakera  should  have 
focused  their  attention.  The  requirements 
of  military  security  no  longer  necessitated 
such  tests.  Moreover,  a  ban  on  this  kind 
of  testing  could  easily  have  been  policed: 
the  technical  apparatiis  was  already  In  ex- 
istence and  could  have  been  expanded  quick- 
ly Into  an  International  Inspection  system 
fully  effective. 

In  1958,  therefore,  the  United  States  was 
In  a  position  to  show  appropriate  respect 
for  the  legitimate  demands  of  world  opinion 
without  Jeopardizing  iu  security  on  the 
technological  front.  We  should  have  pro- 
posed an  agreement  to  stop  all  tests  which 
cause  atmospheric  contamination,  and  to  In- 
stitute on  an  international  btisis  an  already 
proven  system  for  policing  such  a  ban. 
Mobile  teams  for  conducting  oi-slte  inspec- 
tions would  not  have  been  necessary. 

The  United  States  did  not.  however,  press 
for  such  a  practical  agreement  with  suffi- 
cient vigor  and  persistence.'  Instead,  we  be- 
came Involved  In  a  much  more  complicated 
and  much  more  dangerous  quest  for  a  uni- 
versal test  prohibition  which  would  outlaw 
all  types  of  nuclear  explosions  forever — at- 
mospheric, oceanic,  underground,  and  outer 
space.  In  this  respect,  we  transgressed  the 
limits  of  necessity.  The  harmful  products 
of  undergroimd  explosions  can  be  contained 
in  such  a  way  as  to  pose  no  threat  to  human 
health.  Purthermore.  outer  space  tests  con- 
ducted at  sufficiently  high  altitudes  can  be 
conducted  with  no  known  danger  to  human 
life.  Both  underground  and  outer  space 
tests  were  still  Important  to  Improve  our  de- 
fensive capabilities  and  to  enhance  oiu-  over- 
all deterrent  power.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  Include  them  In  the  scope  of  the  ban. 
In  fact,  it  was  essential  that  they  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  took 
the  position  that,  once  our  scientists  could 
postulate  an  inspection  system  which  woxiid 
Ttcani.  a  nuclear  explosion  larger  ttian  2 
kilotons  anywhere  in  the  *»rthly  environ- 
ment, the  United  States  could  enter  a  total 
test  ban  agreement  with  equanimity.  In  the 
spring  of  1968,  the  scientists  Informed  the 
administration  that  they  had  oome  up  with 
the  answer.  By  now  it  Is  well  known  that 
the  scientists  had  erred  seriously.  They  had 
based  their  conclusions  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  policing  underground  tests  upon 
the  results  of  but  a  single  experiment — the 
1.7-kiloton  Rainier  shot  of  September  1987, 
detonated  deep  within  a  mountain  tunnel. 
This  experiment  had  been  planned  well  be- 
fore the  special  committee  of  scientists  had 
been  established  \mder  the  President's  chief 
scientific  adviser.  Dr.  James  Killlan.  The 
Rainier  explosion  had  not  been  planned  to 
meet  specific  detection  needs;  the  resulting 
data  relating  to  detection  capabilities  were 
an  almost  accidental  byproduct  of  the  test. 
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1  Several  months  after  the  Geneva  negoti- 
ations had  started.  President  Elsenhower,  on 
Apr.  13,  1969,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Premier  proposing  that  the  three  powers 
agree  for  the  time  being  to  ban  only  atmos- 
pheric and  luiderwater  tests,  leaving  under- 
groxind  and  outer  space  tests  for  later  con- 
sideration. This  was  one  of  the  most 
sensible  moves  made  by  the  administration 
throughout  the  test  ban  negotiations.  But 
after  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  suggested 
the  quota  of  on-site  inspections  (discussed 
below),  Khrushchev  rejected  the  President's 
proposal  and  treated  the  Macmlllan  sug- 
gestion with  decided  favor.  Prom  that  time 
on.  the  administration  dropped  the  Presi- 
dent's sound  proposal  of  April  13. 


Yet  on  the  basis  of  thU  scant  evidence  trr^ 
a  single  explosion,  the  sclenUsts  coSlSS 
that  from  an  analysis  of  wave  ^^^2? 
registered  on  seismographs  they  could^JJ? 
ferentlate  from  earthquakes  nucS/bi^* 
as  amaU  as  2  kilotons.  °*^ 

When  this  scientific  information  -. 
placed  before  President  Elsenhower  he  n!Jc 
posed  that  a  Geneva  Conference  of  -Tochni!!^ 
Experts  be  held  in  the  summer  of  iSm^ 
was  most  unfortunate  that  the  sclenH^ 
lacked  the  wisdom  or  the  patience  to  wSf! 
few  more  months  before  proceedln*  \! 
Geneva.  They  were  well  aware  toat  o^ 
Hardtack  series,  scheduled  for  SeptemS! 
1958.  would  provide  them  with  an  ^noT 
tunity  to  verify  their  hypothesU  before^* 
dertaklng  to  discuss  the  technical  detaliiT^f 
a  treaty  on  which  the  security  of  th^ft*. 
world  would  depend.  Urged  on  by  S! 
State  Department.  American  scientists  went 
to  Geneva  with  a  proposal  for  a  system^ 
some  650  to  700  seismic  stations  aroui^tK. 
world  capable,  so  they  thought,  of  detectl^ 
all  underground  tests  above  2  kilotons 

In  the  summer  negotiations  at  Geneva  our 
scientists  were  induced  to  retreat  from  thrtr 
original  position  and  accept  a  less  eataxtvL 
hensive  system.  A  joint  communique  Issusd 
on  August  21,  1968,  declared  that  it  vT. 
"technically  feasible  to  set  up  •  •  •  a  wwk 
able  and  effective  control  system"  which 
would  be  90  percent  reliable  in  detectlM 
underground  tesU  not  of  2  but  of  s  kUo- 
tons  or  more.  This  system  need  only  can- 
prise  180  stations  throughout  the  www 
including  some  on  the  territory  of  each 
nuclear  power  and  10  on  shipboard  In  the 
oceanic  areas. 

A  few  months  later  this  formula  had  to 
be  scrapped  by  o\xx  scientists.  The  comple- 
tion of  tests  at  Yucca  Flats  made  It  crysUl 
clear  that  our  scientists  had  ratified  con- 
clusions that  were  erroneoiu.  Nuclear  ex- 
plosions In  the  Hardtack  series  appeared  on 
some  seismographs  In  the  United  States  u 
earthquakes.  Instead  of  nuclear  explosions 
With  the  number  of  control  points  approved 
at  Geneva,  the  experts  had  now  to  admit  t 
serious  blunder.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
the  minimum  size  of  underground  tests  that 
could  readily  be  Identified  was  five  tlmw 
greater  than  had  originally  been  estimated. 
Still  later,  nuclear  scientists  learned  that  it 
is  possible  to  muffle  imderground  explosions 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  detectabllity  by 
denoting  them  In  large,  deep  cavities  (soch 
as  those  naturally  or  artlflcally  washed  in 
salt  domes)  or  In  smaller  underground  holes 
containing  pressiire-absorblng  substances. 
It  is  difficult  to  tmderstand  why  the  Presi- 
dent, with  this  evidence  before  him,  did 
not  revoke  the  test  moratorium  \mtil  soch 
time  as  the  sclenUsts  could  calculate  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  the  full  re- 
quirements of  an  effective  Inspection  sys- 
tem. The  only  reason  which  I  can  adduce 
for  his  Inaction  Is  presstire  from  the  State 
Department,  reflecting  In  ttu-n  pressxires  from 
abroad. 

n 

For  more  than  2  years  the  United  States 
has  adhered  stubbornly  to  a  moratorium  and 
a  test  ban  negotiations  policy  which  are 
founded  upon  discredited  scientific  assxunp- 
tlons.  No  American  military  leader  In  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  would  ever  have 
recommended  the  test  morat<»-lum  or  con- 
sented to  It  except  under  heavy  organiza- 
tional pressure.  Undoubtedly,  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  military  to  the  Imprudence  of 
the  test  moratorium  has  been  exacted 
through  an  appeal  to  the  classic  ImperatlTe 
of  "overriding  political  considerations." 

But  has  our  current  policy  on  tests  been 
a  success  even  from  the  political  stand- 
point? Has  It,  for  instance,  convinced  the 
Soviets  of  our  sincere  desire  to  brake  the 
arms  race?  Has  it  altered  their  convlcUon. 
rooted  deeply  In  thetr  own  Ideology,  that 
the  "capitalist  camp"  Is  warmongering  and 
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mtsnt  upon  destroying  the  socialist  camp? 
HM  It  placated  world  opinion  and  convinced 
tbs  peoples  of  our  peaceful  intentions?  Has 
It  offered  a  realisUc  hope  of  UmiUng  the 
membership  of  the  so-called  nuclew  club? 
poea  it  contain  a  real  promise  of  opening 
up  Soviet  society?  Has  It  contributed  to  a 
relaxation  of  international  tensions?  Has  it 
dlinlnlshed  the  fear  of  war.  accidental  or  de- 
liberate? Has  It  gained  for  the  United  States 
tb«  Initiative  in  disarmament  negotiations, 
or  helped  to  advance  the  possibility  of  suc- 
eeaa  in  other  areas  of  negotiation?  Has  it 
reinforced  the  confidence  of  our  allies  in  our 
political  wisdom?  The  answer  to  all  these 
questions  Is  no.  Our  entire  test  policy  has 
l)een  demonstrably  a  failure.  There  have 
tMcn  no  political  gains  to  warrant  the  secu- 
rity risks  which  have  been  Incurred.  The 
argument  of  "overriding  politloal  considera- 
tions" simply  does  not  stand  up  under  scru- 
tiny. 

Our  moratorium  has  not  prevented  the 
Communists  from  ret\u-nlng  to  a  noticeably 
tougher  cold  war  line  In  1960.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  Soviets  seem  to  take  a  less  dog- 
matic position  than  their  Chinese  partners 
oa  the  question  of  the  inevitability  of  war 
does  not  mean  that  they  have  really  moved 
1  inch  toward  genuine  accommodation  with 
the  West.  Not  only  has  our  moratorltmi 
failed  In  the  bid  to  mellow  the  Kremlin,  but 
It  has  not  brought  the  United  States  any 
aignlficant  propaganda  returns.  Indeed, 
large  segments  of  world  opinion  have  been 
persuaded  by  the  Communists  to  believe  that 
Americans  want  controls  without  disarma- 
ment— one  of  the  most  singular  successes 
scored  by  Soviet  propaganda  in  the  entire 
postwar  period.  Actually,  the  United  States 
hss  already  cccnmltted  itself  to  the  most 
drastic  form  of  disarmament  which  It  has 
ever  undertaken  in  its  history — and  without 
the  slightest  semblance  of  controls. 

One  of  the  argiunents  adduced  for  the  test 
ban  treaty  (for  the  sake  of  which  the  mora- 
torium was  ordered)  Is  that  It  will  solve  the 
nth  country  problem  and  thereby  help  to 
IMVvent  a  future  catalytic  war  started  by  a 
smaller  nuclear  power.  Yet,  few  responsible 
observers  can  deny  that  the  Geneva  discus- 
sions have  been  carried  on  In  a  strange  politi- 
cal vacuum.  They  have  not  coom  to  grips 
with  the  difficulty  of  Imposing  a  Big  Three 
prohibition  upon  the  half  dosen  or  more 
nations  which  will  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons  during  the  next  decade 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  most  Immediate 
problems  focus  on  Prance  and  China.  For 
a  time  It  was  assvuned  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  test  ban  treaty,  the  United  States  would 
bring  Prance  into  line  and  the  Soviets  wotild 
persuade  the  Chinese  Communists  to  ad- 
here to  the  compact.  But  p>olitlcs  Is  not  that 
simple.  General  de  Gaulle  has  displayed  a 
rigid  determination  to  create  a  separate 
national  deterrent  In  order  to  enhance 
French  International  prestige.  China  Is 
expected  to  test  a  nuclear  device  within  the 
year.  Even  the  most  ardent  proponents  of 
a  test  ban  agree  that  the  proposed  inspec- 
tion system  would  be  meaningless  if  the 
vast  land  area  of  Communist  China  were 
excluded.  Nevertheless,  our  scientists  In 
1958  Ignored  this  question,  and  our  nego- 
tiators appear  no  closer  today  to  solving  this 
dilemma.  An  inspection  system  devised 
largely  at  the  Insistence  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  accepted  by  a  country  which 
the  United  Statea.  for  many  complex  reasons, 
refuses  to  recognize  and  which  is,  If  any- 
thing, even  more  bellicose  than  the  U.SBJI. 
The  nucleiar  test  Issue  Is  not  an  argument 
for  suddenly  reversing  VS.  policy  toward 
China.  But  the  China  problem  is  in  itself 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
reverse  its  nuclear  test  policy.  It  is  absurd 
to  think  that  we  will  bring  the  flnal  solu- 
tion of  the  China  problem  within  our  reach 
by  prolonging  the  moratorium  and  the  Ge- 


neva negotiations  a  litis  more — with  intensi- 
fied patience,  sincerity,  and  flexibility. 

One  of  the  political  advantages  moat  fre- 
quently claimed  for  the  test  ban  is  that 
internationally  staffed  Inspection  posts  on 
Soviet  soil  will  reduce  the  Soviet's  seer«cy 
complex  and  represent  a  first  step  toward 
opening  the  closed  society  of  communism. 
There  is  no  question  that  Soviet  secrecy  has 
significantly  compounded  the  security  prob- 
lem of  the  Western  Allies.  It  \b  highly  desir- 
able that  the  Soviet  Union  be  transformed 
gradually  Into  a  more  open  society.  But  since 
the  start  of  the  Geneva  negotiations.  Prcniler 
Khrushchev  has  consistently  described  the 
Western  Inspection  plan  as  little  more  than 
a  sinister  scheme  to  organize  spy  rings  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  atmosphere  produced 
by  such  accusations  has  not  been  ooLduclve 
to  any  agreement  which  would  "open  up" 
Soviet  society.  The  Russian  negotiators,  who 
had  agreed  2  years  ago  to  the  establishment 
of  21  Inspection  stations  on  Soviet  territory, 
began  to  argue  durmg  the  sununer  of  1960 
that  15  stations  ought  to  be  sufficient.  In 
other  words,  they  were  retreating  from  the 
principle  that  the  Inspection  system  be  used 
as  an  Instriunent  for  Increasing  cooperation 
on  International  arms  control  through  a  freer 
flow  of  information.  But  perhaps  most  seri- 
ous of  all  was  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
Soviets  picked  up  the  suggestion  made  by 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  for  an  annual 
quota  of  veto-free  Inspections  to  be  carried 
out  in  each  host  country.  The  American 
negotiators  had  contended  for  some  time  that 
the  number  of  on-site  inspections  (i.e.,  to 
check  cases  In  which  the  seismic  signal  was 
ambiguous)  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
scientific  criteria.  They  argued  logically 
that,  after  the  Inspection  system  was  con- 
structed and  set  In  operation.  It  might  be 
discovered  that  a  few  dozen  on-site  inspec- 
tions per  year  would  be  enough  to  guarantee 
effective  policing,  or  that  perhaps  several 
hundred  would  be  required.  The  Marmlllan 
proposal,  made  on  a  trip  to  Moscow,  and 
without  prior  consultation  with  President 
Eisenhower,  called  for  a  predetermined  num- 
ber of  Inspections,  fixed  by  political  agree- 
ment. The  Soviets  were  quick  to  seize  upon 
this  proposal  as  a  means  of  restricting  the 
activities  of  "prying  foreigners"  on  their  soil. 
Premier  Khrvishchev  has  stated  that  he  sees 
no  need  for  more  than  a  few  Inspections  per 
year — probably  three.  The  Macmlllan 
formula,  If  embodied  In  a  test  ban  treaty, 
will  essentially  defeat  the  concept  of  effective 
policing  upon  which  the  United  States  has 
insisted  throughout  more  than  a  decade  of 
disarmament  negotiations. 

The  chances  that  a  nuclear  test  ban  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  are  virtually  nil.  Given  the  oppressive 
dangers  inherent  in  the  cxirrent  world  situa- 
tion, an  arms  control  plan  whose  initial 
phase  Involves  a  cessation  of  testing  begins 
at  the  wrong  end.  A  test  ban,  accompanied 
by  a  continuation  of  the  moratorium  until 
the  Inspection  system  has  been  completed 
(perhaps  6  or  6  years  after  the  treaty  is 
signed) ,  cannot  possibly  furnish  any  ade- 
quate sense  of  International  security  against 
the  perils  of  surprise  attack  or  war  by  ac- 
cident or  miscalculation.  An  absolutely 
foolproof  policing  system  against  tests,  even 
if  it  could  be  devised  and  put  into  effect  (and 
It  cannot),  would  constitute  no  guarantee 
against  the  continued  danger  of  thermonu- 
clear war  for  several  years  to  oome. 

Certainly,  the  test  moratorium  which  has 
been  in  force  for  more  than  2  years  has  not 
led  to  a  relaxation  of  international  tensions, 
as  its  advocates  assumed  it  would.  If  a 
treaty  should  ever  be  signed,  it  tmlj  usher  in 
a  brief  euphoria,  a  period  of  frtendship, 
goodwill  and  acconunodatlon  similar  to  the 
"Spirit  of  Camp  David"  which  was  dispelled 
brutally  by  Premier  Khrushchev  at  the  abor- 
tive Paris  meeting.  But  the  United  States 
Is  involved  in  an  kisologlcal -power  contest 
of  Indefinite  duration  and  of  global  dlmen- 


siona  If  the  United  States  continues  to 
let  its  nuclear  technology  rust,  no  one  can 
predict  what  will  be  the  state  of  our  ascurlty 
and  that  of  our  allies  in  the  next  deoade. 
A  test  ban  treaty  which  does  not  aliminate 
cheating  and  which  remains  at  the  mercy 
of  Soviet  obstructionist  tactics  will  not 
reduce  tensions.  Rather,  as  time  goes  on 
It  win  give  rise  to  mounting  suspicions  and 
fear  that  the  side  which  seems  obsessed  by 
the  desire  for  strategic  secrecy  is  trying  to 
gain  a  unilateral  advantage.  This  will  be 
bound  to  have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  the 
international  situation,  tightening  rather 
than  easing  world  tensions. 

xn 
We  frequently  take  pride  in  o\a  opera- 
tional striking  power  now  in  being,  which 
we  boast  to  be  the  most  awesome  ever 
wielded  by  any  nation  In  history.  But.  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  of  what  use  will  be  all 
our  stockpiles  of  weapons  and  our  delivery 
systems  developed  during  the  last  decade 
If  the  Soviets  exploit  the  American  test 
moratorltmi  to  design  radically  new  and  in- 
finitely more  "awesome"  weapons?  We  would 
be  myopic  indeed  to  think  that  the  world 
has  arrived  at  a  techncdogleal  "stalemate" 
which  permanently  renders  war  "unthink- 
able" for  both  sides.  Today,  In  a  rapidly 
changing  environment  of  pure  and  applied 
science,  the  notion  that  any  weapons  art 
can  somehow  be  frozen  is  as  wistful  as  it 
is  naive.  The  patent  fact  Is  that  nuclear 
technology  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  many 
of  their  public  pronouncements,  the  Soviets 
indicate  that  they  have  grasped  this  simple 
truth  much  more  cleariy  than  have  our  own 
policynvakers. 

The  present  symbols  of  oar  military 
strength  are  the  multimegaton  bomb  in  the 
bay  of  a  jet  bomber  and  the  megaton  war- 
head on  a  long-range  mtsaile.  Implicit  in 
the  possession  of  these  weapons  of  ahzkost 
llnUtless  destructive  capacity  is  the  threat 
of  their  use.  This,  we  hope,  will  eflecttvely 
deter  all  aggression.  We  assume  that  neither 
party  wil!  dare  use  its  weapcsis  for  fear  of 
a  retaliatory  strike  that  would  prove  too 
devastating. 

Our  strategy  of  deterrence,  however,  oould 
be  robbed  of  Its  credibiUty,  and  therefore  its 
effectiveness,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  acoom- 
plish  a  major  breakthrough  in  aome  aspect 
of  military  technology,  either  offensive  or 
defensive.  Nuclear  technology  Is  still 
capable  of  significant  progress,  espedally  in 
the  areas  of  tactical  weapons,  antl-missUe 
defenses,  communications  jaaunlng,  the 
military  uses  of  outer -space  exploetons,  and 
related  areas. 

Until  now,  nuclear  technology  has  pro- 
gressed principally  along  one  line — namely, 
toward  massive  megaton  weapons  of  an  of- 
fensive character,  whoae  destructive  capacity 
is  oompletely  undiscrimlnating.  The  result 
of  a  policy  of  stockpiling  these  huge  weapcxis 
and  of  integrating  them  into  a  strategy  of 
deterrence  through  the  threat  of  mass  anni- 
hilation is  to  jeopardize  the  sxirvlval  not  only 
of  the  material  fabric  of  civilization,  but  also 
of  the  human  race  itself.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  only  kinds  of  weapons  which  nu- 
clear technology  can  yield.  There  are  other 
practical  Unes  of  nuclear  development — ^they 
lead  toward  the  third  generation  weapons 
which  are  as  radically  different  from  the  H- 
bomb  as  the  H-bomb  vras  from  the  Hiro- 
shima-type A-bomb.  These  new  weapons 
will  not  be  larger  and  more  elBdent  H-bombs, 
nor  smaller  and  more  efficient  A-bccnbs. 
They  will  be  weapons  of  a  dlfferant  category 
which,  when  combined  with  refined  delivery 
systems,  will  lend  themselves  to  strategies 
and  tactics  more  narrowly  military  in  char- 
acter than  those  to  which  w*  have  grown  ac- 
customed. They  wlU  be  capable  of  being 
used  without  posing  suicidal  hasanis  for  the 
nation  «n ploying  them.  Furthermore,  com- 
pared with  the  nlhOlBtic  weapons  systems 
on  which  we  now  rely,  the  use  of  tKe  third 
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generation  nuclear  weapona — or  at  least  some 
of  them — will  be  easier  to  Justify  on  moral 
grounds. 

Such  new  weapons  of  conflict — ^weapons 
wnich  differ  from  Uiooe  now  familiar  to  us 
not  merely  In  degree  or  speclflc  tjrpe,  but 
also  in  basic  structural  principles  and  opera- 
tional performance — are  not  the  remote 
dreams  of  Isolated  scientists.  The  con- 
ceptual designs  for  these  weapons  already 
exist  in  American  laboratories.  The  possi- 
bility of  their  (levelopment  Is  more  realistic 
than  was  that  of  the  H-bomb  a  year  before 
its  detonation.  In  fact,  these  weapons  would 
already  have  been  tested  had  It  not  been  for 
the  moratorlimi.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  as- 
sert that,  if  the  veil  of  nuclear  secrecy  could 
be  lifted  and  the  American  public  informed 
of  all  the  weapons  poeslbllltles  of  which  our 
nuclear  scientists  are  aware,  the  popular 
clamor  for  the  immediate  resimiptlon  of  nu- 
clear tests  would  be  loud  and  insistent. 

The  crucial  question  before  us  is  not 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  acquire  this 
or  that  speclflc  weapon — a  cluster  of  war- 
heads, or  an  antimissile  missile,  or  a  com- 
munications Jammer,  or  a  tactical  A-weap- 
on — however  important  each  of  these  may 
prove  to  be.  What  should  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  Americans  is  the  range  of  scien- 
tific-technological possibiliUes  upon  which 
we  have  arbitrarily,  and  needlessly,  turned 
our  back. 

An  advocacy  of  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  the 
wish  to  see  the  United  States  produce  weap- 
ons more  frightful  than  those  which  are  now 
in  OUT  stockpiles.     Some  of  the  weapons  of 
the  future   which   have   been  suggested   as 
technologically  feasible  are  Indeed  awful  to 
contemplate.    The  United  States  should  ab- 
jure   the   development   of    weapons    which 
ooxUd   not    possibly   be   used   operationally 
tmder  any  circumstances  and  which  could 
never  be  integrated  into  any  rational  mili- 
tary strategy  or  political  policy.     But.  al- 
thou^  the  United  States  might  wisely  de- 
cide that  certain  types  of  weapons  should 
never  be  develoi}ed,  it  cannot  afford  to  re- 
main blind  to  the  possibilities  now  avaUable 
to  a  power  which,  according  to  all  past  evi- 
dence, will  not  hesitate  to  exploit  them  in 
war  or  in  blackmail.    Surely,  we  cannot  de- 
velop   adequate    defenses    for    the    United 
States  in  the  next  decade  imlees  we  know  aU 
that  there  is  to  be  known  about  the  per- 
formance   characteristics    of    new    weapons 

which  may  soon  be — if  they  are  not  already 

in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  An  up-to-date 
program  of  active  and  passive  continental 
defense  demands  constant  technological  re- 
••arch.  and  research  requires  testing. 

The  primary  value  of  testing  does  not  Ue, 
as  the  opponents  of  test  resxmiption  imply, 
merely  in  improving  by  marginal  amounts 
the  eflldency  of  weapons  which  are  now  in 
our  stoclcpUes.  If  this  were  so,  then  a  plaus- 
ible case  could  be  made  against  resiunption. 
The  main  point  is  that  the  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  compete  In  the  race  for  the 
technological  leadership  of  the  world  if  it 
stops  testing.  We  cannot  stay  in  the  run- 
ning if  we  seal  off  forever  all  avenues  of 
nuclear  investigation  which  entail  explosions, 
whether  they  be  in  the  earthly  or  the  extra- 
terrestrial environment,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  harmful  to  mankind,  and 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  for  peaceful 
or  military  purposes. 

That  the  Soviets  can  conduct  crucial  nu- 
clear tests  without  detecUon  has  been  pub- 
licly conceded  by  high-ranking  officials  of 
owr  State  Iftpartment.  Defense  Department, 
and  other  govenimental  agencies.  Must  we 
await  empirical  evidence  before  being  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviets  are.  indeed,  carrying 
out  clandestine  tests?  The  Soviets'  avowed 
aim,  stated  often  enoiwh  by  their  leaders  is 
to  beat  the  United  States  in  the  technologi- 
cal and  military  race.  According  to  their 
own  Leninist  ideology,  they  would  be  guUty 


of  criminal  negUgence  if  they  were  to  let  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  unpoUced  mora- 
torium slip  by. 

We  know  by  now  of  the  tremendous  effort 
which  the  Soviets  exerted  In  the  late  forties 
and  early  flfUes  to  draw  abreast  of  the  United 
States  in  atomic  and  thermonuclear  weapons 
technology.  More  recently,  we  have  seen 
how  they  have  striven  to  forge  ahead  In  the 
technology  of  satellites,  rockets,  and  Inter- 
continental missiles.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  suddenly  brought  their 
nuclear  weapons  technology  to  a  halt  as  of 
1958?  Can  we  stake  our  security  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  not  continuing  re- 
search and  testing  to  develop  capabilities 
for  disrupting  the  defender's  communica- 
tions systems:  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
offensive  missile  warheads  and  develop  their 
own  anti-missile  defenses;  to  improve  the 
flexibility  of  small  atomic  weapons;  and  to 
move  toward  the  production  of  the  "third 
generation"  of  nuclear  weapons? 

The  combination  of  these  two  factors— the 
possibility  of  achieving  new  breakthroughs 
plus  the  abUlty  to  carry  on  tests  without 
risking  detection— should  constitute  suffi- 
ciently compelling  "political  proof"  that  the 
Soviets  are  Indeed  exploiting  the  American 
moratorium  to  advance  their  own  alms  On 
October  31,  1960,  Charles  C.  SteUe.  the  U  S 
representative  at  the  Geneva  negotiations 
frankly  told  the  Soviet  delegation  that  "the 
V3.  Government  would  be  remiss  In  its  duty 
to  the  American  people  if  it  continued  to 
check  the  development  of  such  a  major  mili- 
tary field  as  nuclear  weapons  when  it  has  no 
way  of  knowing  what  Its  major  rival  Is  up  to 
in  this  field."  He  declared  that  the  United 
States  could  not  "afford  to  rely  on  Soviet 
assertions  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  In  fact 
observed  a  moratorlimi  and  has  not  con- 
ducted any  nuclear  tests." 

One  might  be  excused  for  observing  that 
the  United  States  is  doing  precisely  what  Its 
accredited  representative  In  Geneva  said  that 
it  cannot  afford  to  do.  Mr.  Stelle's  state- 
ment, nevertheless,  was  noteworthy  insofar 
as  this  was  presvmiably  the  first  time  in  the 
Geneva  talks  that  an  American  official  had 
hinted  at  the  necessary  premise  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear test  policy,  namely,  that  the  Soviets 
have  in  fact  been  testing  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
dismiss  as  Idle  boasting  Premier  Khrushchev's 
menUon  of  "fantastic  new  we^wns"  in  his 
now  famous  speech  of  January  1960— more 
than  1  year  after  the  de  facto  moratorium 
supposedly  had  gone  into  effect. 

IV 
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A  few  American  scientists  have  sought  to 
Impress  upon  the  American  public  the  ap- 
parent sincerity  of  Soviet  scientists  at  Geneva 
in  wishing  an  end  to  nuclear  tests.  Yet,  can 
such  subjective  Judgment  serve  as  a  mean- 
ingful guide  to  policy?  Our  statesmen  have 
contended  steadfastly  for  more  than  a  decade 
that  we  cannot  stake  our  national  security 
on  the  mere  utterances  of  Soviet  negotiators. 
This  is  why  we  have  always  insisted  arms 
agreement  be  accompanied  by  an  effective 
control  system.  One  may  add  parenthetically 
that,  so  long  as  scientists  do  not  make  policy 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  their  apparent  sincerity 
or  insincerity  is  completely  irrelevant  to  our 
own  decisionmaking. 

Some  of  our  scientists  are  opposed  to  an 
open  discussion  of  new  weapons  possibilities 
on  the  grounds  that  such  revelations  would 
Jeopardize  the  success  of  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations. They  view  the  nuclear  test  ban  as 
an  overriding  objective  to  which  all  other 
considerations  must  be  subordinated.  Some 
of  them  have  pubUcly  stated  that  nothing 
must  deter  the  Government  in  its  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  an  accommodation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  cessation  of  tests.  A  sec- 
tat  of  the  scientific  community  seems  ob- 
sessed with  the  belief  that  a  treaty  to  end 
nuclear  tests  U  the  only  avaUable  gateway 


to  universal  disarmament  and  lasting  «^ 
This  obsession,  unfortunately  has  h^T,^***' 
munlcated  to  the  Government  JtarU***- 
3  years  now.  the  test  ban  has  been»iJr*^!y 
the  only  string  to  our  disarSSeST^ 
If  we  must  base  our  whole  arms  cont«>iS 
ley  upon  the  shaky  foundation  of  a^„^" 
nuclear  tests,  we  are  Indeed  at  ti«  mS  ^ 
our  political  and  diplomatic  rope.»  °' 

Some  scientists  who  support  a  contin,. 
tlon  of  the  test  ban  characterize  aS^?' 
resuming  nuclear  weapons  develop^t  . 
irresponsible."     They     take     the     poSl,!! 
that  no  one  but  a  nuclear  physicist  Uo^^ 
fled  to  debate  issues  of  public  poUcv  In  i*.' 
area.     This  attitude  is  as  presumptuSaZ 
It  18  arrogant.     One  need  not  be  a  niZ, 
physicist  m  order  to  pass  judgment  on  «»^ 
tlal     national     security     requiremenU     An 
that  one  needs  Is  access  to  the  f  acU     if  th 
curtain  of  nuclear  secrecy  could  be  ral^yi* 
and  If  the  American  people  could  gltmnu.' 
the  conceptual  designs  of  revolu«onw^\!! 
weapons  which  now  exist,  they  would  reiS 
that  our  current  moratorium  represent/t^ 
many  of  Its  adherents  an  escapist  fliRht  fwJn 
the    realities    of    the    technological    w2S^ 
They   would  realize  that   the   new   weln^n. 
posslbUltles  are  not.  as  some  expo^nta^S 

*A^*'*°  *^"'  *  "«'«"°  ^  «»e  eye"  of  certaS 
AEC  scientists.  Fortunately,  the  AnnTto^ 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  have  taken  a  m^ 
sober  view  of  these  new  weapons  poeslbHT 
ties.  The  three  services  have  alrS  i^' 
rived  at  the  unanimous  decision  that  a  study 
be  made,  on  an  urgent  basis,  of  the  third 
generation  weapons. 

One  cannot  but  recall  anotiier  occasion 
when  some  of  the  present  proponents  rt^Se 
teet  ban  erred  in  their  estimate  of  new 
weapons   possibilities.     A  decade   ago    ther 

rj^^^J?r'°'i°^^'™^«  ^  their  ^inuSc 
estimates  of  both  the  feasibility  and  the 
practicability  of  developing  a  thermonu! 
clear  weapon.  At  that  time,  opinion  within 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  varied  wldelv 
but  several  of  the  scientists  contended  that 
It  would  take  15  or  30  years  or  even  lonjter 
to  develop  an  H-bomb.  Yet.  once  the  neces- 
sary resources  were  allocated  to  the  task  the 
United  States  was  able  to  detonate  Its'arrt 
thermonuclear  device  less  than  3  years  Uter 
In  1962.  the  Soviets  were  only  about  S 
months  behind  the  United  States  In  nuclear 
technology  and  they  were  pressing  hard  to 
match  and  surpass  us.  They  knew  they 
were  competing  in  a  weapons  race.  Today 
we  do  not.  The  proponents  of  the  teet  ban 
who  deplore  the  current  arms  race  are  guilty 
of  using  faulty  terminology.  It  takes  two 
to  make  a  race.  So  far  as  the  quality  of 
nuclear  technology  is  concerned,  the  United 
States  has  been  out  of  the  rurmlng  since 
the  moratorium  went  into  effect  in  1968. 

•Within  the  last  year  or  so,  an  increasing 
number  of  American  strategy  analysts  have 
sounded  a  new  note  on  the  subject  of  anna 
control.     They  admit  realistically  that  there 
are  no  prosp>ects  for  disarmament  as  tradi- 
tionally understood  and  as  propounded  by 
Premier  Khrmhchev.    But  they  do  foresee 
a  chance  that  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  might  achieve  security  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  balanced  deterrent.    This 
would  involve  developing  a  "mix"  of  various 
offensive   and   defensive    weapons   to   make 
any  form  of  aggression,  large  or  small,  un- 
profitable to  attempt.     A  variety  of  weapons 
systems,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  would 
enhance  the  fiexlbUlty  of  the  United  States, 
permit    the    application    of    more    rational 
strategies,  and  render  it  extremely  difficult 
or   Impossible  for   a   potential    aggressor  to 
compute  victory  with  certainty.     But  such 
an  approach  to  security,  which  has  much  to 
commend  It.  demands  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  make  progress  in  the  realm  of 
nuclear  weapons  technology. 
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The  United  States  can  continue  to  risk 
technological  obsolescence  only  at  the  price 
of  undermining  the  deterrent  which  is  the 
jole  meaningful  guarantee  of  international 
peace  today.  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
^lert  asked — and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  pose  this  question — whether  our 
test  policy  Is  endangering  our  overall  na- 
tional defense  posture,  their  answer  would 
l)e  "Tes."  Our  current  test  policy  is  clearly 
St  variance  with  our  general  defense  policy, 
vblcb  demands  a  relentless  advance  in  the 
lesearch  and  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. 

The  American  moratorium  Is  at  variance, 
glso,  with  a  basic  principle  of  our  wider  dls- 
unnament  policy:  namely,  that  all  arms 
sgreements  be  subject  to  inspection  and 
control.  Our  free  society  is  open  to  the 
jcrutlny  of  all  who  wish  to  Inspect  us — Com- 
munist society  remains  tightly  sealed  to  the 
outside  world.  The  moratorium,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  bestows  clear-cut  advantages 
upon  the  Soviets,  militates  against  genuine 
srtns  control  efforts  on  their  part.  By  prof- 
fering to  the  Kremlin  what  it  has  always 
sought — disarmament  without  controls — we 
have  relieved  the  Communists  of  the  need 
to  make  at  least  a  plausible  gesture  toward 
real  negotiations.  If  the  United  States  com- 
mits the  supreme  folly  of  extending  the 
moratorium  for  several  more  years  until  the 
inspection  system  is  set  up.  the  death  knell 
will  be  sounded  on  meaningful  arms  control. 
Arms  control  then  will  Indeed  come — but  It 
will  come  on  terms  dictated  by  the  Soviets, 
alter  they  have  demonstrated  a  decisive 
superiority  In  nuclear  know-how. 

The  Geneva  test  ban  negotiations  stand 
today  at  the  very  center  of  the  global  stra- 
tegic struggle.  The  Soviets  sabotaged  the 
tiunmlt  meeting  at  Parts  last  May.  Since 
then,  they  have  scuttled  the  10-natlon  dis- 
armament talks,  preferring  to  carry  their  dis- 
armament campaign  Into  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  where,  they  know 
as  well  as  we,  genuine  negotiations  are  vir- 
tually impossible.  Meanwhile,  they  have 
worked  with  skill  and  perseverance  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva  to  set  a  snare  for  the 
United  States.  Already,  we  have  become  en- 
meshed to  the  point  of  near  helplessness, 
and  the  Soviets  have  no  Intention  of  allow- 
ing us  to  extricate  ourselves. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  danger  con- 
fronting this  nation  in  the  area  of  defense 
technology  Is  the  prospect  that  the  Soviets, 
rather  than  let  us  escape  from  their  trap,  will 
make  a  token  concession  and  finally  bind  us 
in  a  formal  treaty  with  continued  morato- 
rium. Given  our  present  national  mood,  we 
may  leap  at  this  disarmament  straw,  thus 
forfeiting  irretrievably  oxu  freedom  to  take 
steps  essential  to  an  up-to-date  national 
security  posture. 

This  is  why  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  advocate 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests  merely  for  pur- 
poses of  Improving  seismic  detection  capa- 
bilities or  exploring  the  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions.  If  we  convince  our- 
selves that  these  are  the  only  Justifiable 
purposes  of  conducting  tests,  the  Soviets 
may  generously  concede  and  agree  to  co- 
operate In  a  Joint  testing  program  for  seismic 
Improvement  and  peaceful  uses.  In  return 
for  a  comprehensive,  permanent  test  bsm 
treaty.  The  Soviets  could  then  stall  Indefi- 
nitely on  cooperative  research.  Counting 
on  the  fact  that  the  development  of  detec- 
tion techniques  will  lag  behind  discovery  of 
disguising  methods,  they  would  be  able  to 
continue  their  testing  programs  unhampered 
lor  several  years,  while  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  remain  tied.  By  the  time  the 
Inspection  system  is  installed  and  operating, 
the  Soviets  might  very  well  be  7  or  8  years 
ahead  in  weapons  technology. 

The  policy  course  to  be  pursued,  therefore, 
seems  clear.  In  the  Geneva  negotiations,  the 
United  States  should  return  to  the  position 


contained  in  President  BLsenhower's  letter  of 
April  13,  1959.  which  called  for  a  permanent 
ban  on  atmospheric  and  tmderwater  tests. 
This  constitutes  a  sound  and  a  workable  ap- 
proach. Meanwhile  the  moratorium  on  un- 
derground and  outer -space  testf  should  be 
revoked  immediately  so  that  safe  forms  of 
testing  can  be  resumed  as  quickly  as  p>ossible. 
Tests  should  be  conducted  not  merely  to  en- 
large our  scientific  knowledge  of  seismic  or 
outer-space  phenomena  but  explicitly  for 
the  purp>06e  of  advancing  the  technology  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  penalties  which  the 
moratorium  already  has  imposed  upon  our 
total  military-technological  position  must  be 
voided  E\en  more  important,  we  must  pre- 
vent the  potentially  disastrous  effects  of  pro- 
longing an  unpoUced  moratorium  for  several 
more  years  after  the  signing  of  a  test  ban 
treaty  until  a  lar-from-adequate  inspection 
system  has  been  put  into  effect 

At  the  same  time  that  we  make  the  nec- 
essary shift  In  our  testing  p>ollcy,  we  should 
undertake  a  complete  review  of  the  military 
and  political  implications  of  nuclear  secrecy. 
If  the  elimination  of  nuclear  secrecy  is  the 
political  price  which  has  to  be  paid  for  re- 
suming tests,  we  should  be  willing  to  pay 
that    price       I    would    suggest    that,    as    we 
resume   the    tests,   we   invite   the   Soviets   to 
witness  them.     The  Invitation  would  be  ex- 
tended  without  prior  commitment  of   reci- 
procity from  the  Russians.     It  is  not  at  all 
certain    that   the   Soviets   would   accept  our 
invitation.     But  our  willingness  to   lift   se- 
crecy would  make  Soviet  propagandists  hard 
put  to  Impute  sinister  motives  to  the  Ameri- 
can test  resumption.     Our  Invitation  would 
demonstrate  our  overriding  concern  with  the 
defensive  aspects  of  nuclear  technology.    We 
would  be  saying  to  the  Soviets,  in  effect,  that 
we  are  less  worried  over  their  purloining  our 
technological  know-how  than  over  the  possi- 
bility that  they  are  clandestinely  developing 
weap>ons  which  may  some  day  devastate  our 
cities.     Simtiltaneou&ly,    we    could    use    the 
United  Nations  as  an  educational  forum  to 
persuade  the  world  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  mankind   is   an   armaments  competition 
conducted  in  secrecy,  and  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  secrecy  Is  the  first  step  toward  abo- 
lition   of    International    distrust.     The    an- 
guished   cries   of    Communist   propagandists 
and  Western  pacifists  notwithstanding,  a  re- 
sumed program  of  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment,   if    handled   properly,    can    contribute 
meaningfully   to   a   sense  of   free   world  se- 
curity rather  than  enhance  morbid  fears  of 
nuclear  holocaust. 

Certainly,  the  Geneva  talks  should  be  con- 
tinued.    The      negotiations     already      have 
yielded   valuable   Insights   into  the  problem 
of  arms  control,  and  they  may  yet  bear  good 
fruit,    provided    that    both    sides    approach 
them  realistically.     But  It  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  United  States,  In  continuing 
the  Geneva  talks,  back  away  from  two  po- 
sitions Into  which   it  has  drifted:    (1)    The 
concept  of  a  politically  fixed  quota  of  an- 
nual onslte  Inspections  to  Investigate  doubt- 
ful signals;    and    (2)    the   presumption  that 
the  test  ban  treaty,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
goes  Into  full  effect  as  soon   as  it  is  signed 
through      an      accompanying      moratorium 
agreement   which    would    cover    the    period 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  network  of 
inspection  stations.     Neither  of  these  posi- 
tions satisfies  the  basic  demands  of  our  na- 
tional  security.     Unless  the  Soviets  can  be 
persuaded  to  accept  whatever  number  of  on- 
site  Inspections   may   be  deemed   necessary 
in  the  light  of  scientific  criteria,  and  to  agree 
that  tests  will  be  prohibited  only  after  they 
can  be  policed,  the  United  States  should  sign 
no     agreement     whatsoever.     Barring     such 
agreement,  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  an- 
nounce frankly  to  the  world  that  the  Geneva 
test    ban    negotiations    were,    from    the    be- 
ginning, a  tragic  mistake. 

The  change  of  p>ollcy  recommended  here 
will  not  be  jxjpular,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  will  be  greeted  by  a  storm  of  protests. 


Somehow,  the  public  has  become  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  stoppage  of  tests  is 
the  Etire  road  to  disarmament  and  peace. 
because  It  is  the  easiest  issue  on  which  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  Russians.  This 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  profoundly  false 
Illusion.  The  diplomacy  of  disarmament, 
wrongly  Joined  by  us  at  Soviet  Insistence  on 
the  issue  of  test  cessation,  has  reached  a  dead 
end.  Nothing  short  of  a  reversal  of  the  US. 
test  policy  can  now  salvage  any  promise  for 
arms  control  and  for  international  peace. 

I  From  Scientific  American,  April  1962] 
Steps  Towako  Di.sakmamxht 
(By  P.M  S.Blackett) 
The  representatives  of  17  nations — the  3 
main  nuclear  powers.  7  nations  allied 
with  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  8 
uncommitted  nations — have  convened  at 
Geneva  for  the  third  formal,  full-dress  at- 
tempt since  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  nego- 
tiate disarmament.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  circumstances  are  not  entirely  fa- 
vorable to  agreement.  During  1961  the 
United  States  and  the  US.SJI.  reversed  the 
trend  of  nearly  a  decade  and  increased  their 
military  expenditures  by  something  on  the 
order  of  25  percent.  The  3-year  moratorium 
on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  was  ter- 
minated by  the  series  of  Soviet  tests  In  the 
fall:  on  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  meeting  the 
United  States  announced  Its  Intention  to 
move  Its  present  series  of  underground  tests 
Into  the  atmosphere  if  the  U.SJ3JI.  did  not 
Immediately  agree  to  a  test  ban. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Soviet  and 
the  Western  bloc  are  committed  by  categori- 
cal public  statements  to  the  objective  of 
complete  and  general  disarmament  under 
strict  Inspection  and  control.  What  is  more, 
practical  millttu-y  considerations,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  nuclear  weapons,  com- 
mend substantial  reduction  in  armaments 
to  the  great  powers  as  a  measure  that  will 
Increase  their  security  In  the  first  step  to- 
ward disarmament. 

In    considering    possible    first    step>B    that 
would    lead   to   Increased    security    for   both 
sides,   partisans  of  each  side  should  try  to 
understand  how  the  present  military  situa- 
tion  must   look   to  the   other.     A   military 
conunander.  In  planning  a  campaign  or  a 
battle,  attempts  to  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
course.     He  has  first  to  fljid  out  all  he  can 
about  the  material  facts  of  his  opponent's 
military  deployment  and  secondly  to  assess 
the  probable  Intentions  of  his  opponent  for 
Its  use.     This  is  the  process  that  has  been 
described   as   "guessing  what   Is  happening 
on   the  other  side  of   the  hill."     A  similar 
obligation  rests  on  those  who  plan  a  disarma- 
ment negotiation.    A  military  planner,  it  is 
true,    can    much    more   easily    put    himself 
mentally  in  the  position  of  his  military  op- 
ponent than  a  statesman  can  think  himself 
into  the   position   of   his  opp>oslte   number, 
because    a   statesman    must   enter   Imagina- 
tively Into  the  political  as  well  as  the  mlll- 
ttiry    thought    processes    of    his    opponent. 
This  Is  hard  to  do  at  a  time  of  acute  Ideologi- 
cal struggle.    It  is  nonetheless  essential  that 
the   military  and   political   leaders  of   both 
sides  do  Just   this.     No  small   part  of   the 
present  crisis,  concerning  arnoaments  in  gen- 
eral and  nuclear  weapons  In  particular,  has 
been  due  to  a  tendency  In  the  West  to  at- 
tribute to  Ideological  motives  actions  by  the 
U.SJSJR.  that  seem  to  have  been  motivated 
mainly    by    military    considerations.      Con- 
versely, much  of  the   West's  defense   policy 
appears  to  have  been  Infiuenced  by  political 
and  economic  factors. 

It  may  be  useful  to  sta~t  by  describing  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  West- 
ern alliance.  In  recent  months  there  have 
been  significant  disclosures  about  the  nu- 
clear weapons  and  their  means  of  delivery 
possessed  by  both  sides.  On  November  13 
of  last  year  Robert  8.  McNamara.  Secretary 
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of  Defense  of  the  United  States,  said  that 
the  UJ3.  nuclear-strike  force  consists  of  1,700 
tnteroontlnental  bombers,  including  630 
B-531.  55  B-68*8  and  1.000  B-47'8.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  possesses  In  addition 
several  doeen  operational  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's)  some  80  Polaris 
missiles  in  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
about  the  same  number  of  Thor  and  Jupiter 
intermediate-range  missiles,  some  300  car- 
rlerborne  aircraft  armed  with  megaton  war- 
heads and  nearly  1,000  supersonic  land-based 
fighters  with  nuclear  warheads.  According 
to  his  deputy,  Roewell  L.  Gilpatrlc.  "the  total 
number  of  our  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  tac- 
tical as  weU  as  strategic,  la  In  the  tens  of 
thousands,  and  of  covirse  we  have  more  than 
on*  warhead  for  each  vehicle.  •  •  •  we 
have  a  seooixl -strike  capfOJillty  that  Is  at 
least  as  extensive  as  what  the  Soviets  can  de- 
liver by  striking  first,  therefore  we  can  be 
confident  that  the  Soviets  will  not  provoke  a 
major  conflict."  The  U.S.  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  most  often  estimated  as 
around  30.000  megatons,  that  is,  enough  for 
some  30.000  one-megaton  bombs. 

Naturally  no  such  precise  figures  for  So- 
viet strength  are  available.  I  have  seen  no 
.  reliable  estimates  of  the  UJ5.SJl.'s  nuclear 
stockpile,  nor  of  its  possible  nuclear-armed 
submarine  strength,  nor  of  its  nuclear-armed 
fighter-bomber  strength  (the  last,  of  course, 
would  not  have  sufficient  range  to  contribute 
to  the  Soviet  strike  power  against  the  United 
States).  But  recent  semiofficial  estimates 
from  Washington  give  the  U.SJSJI.  some  50 
ICBM's,  some  150  intercontinental  bombers 
and  some  400  medium -range  missiles  (the 
last  able  to  cover  Europe  but  not  the  United 
States) .  The  same  sources  Indicate  that  the 
United  States  may  have  a  small  lead  over  the 
U3J3.B.  In  the  number  of  ICBM's.  That 
such  estimates  should  issue  from  Washing- 
ton may  seem  surprising  in  view  of  the  role 
that  an  alleged  mlssUe  gap  played  in  the 
1960  presidential  election  campaign.  That 
the  estimates  are  realistic,  however,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  statement  of  Senator  Stuart 
Stminoton  that  the  UJS.  intelligence  esti- 
mate of  the  missile  force  available  to  the 
U.SJ9JI.  at  the  middle  of  1961  was  only  3.6 
percent  of  the  number  predicted  a  few  years 
ago.  The  corresponding  estimate  of  Soviet 
bomber  strength,  he  revealed  was  19  per^ 
cent  of  the  numbte^ix-edlcted  In  1956.  Mr. 
STKororoir  explained  that  the  new  figures 
are  predicated  on  intelligence  about  Soviet 
Intentions  as  well  as  capability  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  dlsqiUet  at  "the  tentaUve- 
ness  at  best  of  our  intelligence  estimates." 
It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  article  to 
attempt  to  elucidate  some  of  these  Soviet 
intentions. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  a  contra- 
diction between  Washington's  claim  of  a 
marked  overall  nuclear  superiority  and  the 
recent  statement  by  Murahwl  Rodion  Y.  Ma- 
linovsky,  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense,  that 
the  U.SJ8JI.  has  the  power  to  destroy  all  the 
important  Industrial,  administrative  and 
political  centers  of  the  United  States  and 
"whole  countries  that  have  provided  their 
territories  tor  the  siting  of  American  war 
bases."  The  explanation  may  be  as  follows. 
To  carry  out  such  destruction  would  require 
not  more  than  1,000  megatons  of  nuclear 
destructive  power,  say  6  megatons  for  each 
of  100  key  targets  in  the  United  States  and 
another  500  megatons  for  Western  Europe 
and  UJS.  bases  overseas.  At  only  100,000  dead 
per  megaton  such  an  attack  would  kill  100 
million  people.  The  U.S.  stockpile,  esti- 
mated at  30.000  megatons,  is  30  times  greater 
than  the  UJ9J8.R.  would  need  to  carry  out 
the  retaliatory  blow  described  by  Mallnovsky. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the 
new  UJS.  estimates  of  Soviet  nuclear 
strength  are  too  low.  After  all.  firm  infor- 
mation about  Soviet  military  preparations 
is  notoriously  hard  to  come  by.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  the  VS.  Department 


of  Defense  must  believe  the  estimates  to  be 
roughly  correct.  It  would  be  politically  dis- 
astrous for  the  administration  to  be  found 
guilty  of  underestimating  Soviet  nuclear 
strength.  But  even  assuming  that  the  esti- 
mates of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
sides  are  only  approximately  correct,  they 
show  that  the  possibility  of  a  rationally 
planned  surprise  nuclear  attack  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  nuclear  delivery  system  of 
the  West  must  be  quite  negligible  The 
question  of  why  the  U.S.S.R.  has  buUt  such 
a  small  nuclear  delivery  system  should  per- 
haps be  replaced  by  the  question  of  why  the 
United  States  has  built  such  an  enormous 
striking  capacity. 

In  order  to  understand  the  possible  mo- 
tives behind  Soviet  defense  policy.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
nuclear-weapon  power.  During  the  period 
of  U.S.  atomic  monopoly  or  overwhelming 
numerical  superiority,  say  from  1947  to  1954, 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command 
was  to  attack  and  destroy  Soviet  cities  in  case 
of  war.  This  counterclty  policy,  like  most 
traditional  military  doctrines,  had  both  an 
offensive  and  a  defensive  aspect.  Prom  the 
Western  viewpoint,  under  the  doctrine  of 
"massive  retaliation,"  this  nuclear  striking 
power  was  seen  to  be  both  a  deterrent  to  the 
possibility  of  attack  by  Soviet  land  forces 
and,  in  the  extreme  rollback,  or  liberation, 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  an  offensive 
weapon  to  obtain  political  concessions  by 
threat  of  its  use.  By  1954  the  threat  was 
implemented  by  more  than  1,000  interconti- 
nental B-47  bombers,  plus  larger  numbers 
of  shorter  range  vehicles  deployed  around  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Prom  the  U3.S.R.  point  of  view.  Its  land 
forces  were  the  only  available  counter  to 
the  Western  nuclear  monopoly  during  this 
period.  The  answer  to  the  tlireat  of  nu- 
clear attack  was  the  threat  of  taking  over 
Kurope  on  the  ground.  In  retrospect  the 
military  reaction  of  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  un- 
derstandable. It  started  a  crash  program 
to  produce  its  own  nuclear  weapons.  It  also 
embarked  on  a  huge  air  defense  program: 
by  1953  it  was  credited  with  an  operational 
fighter  strength  of  some  10,000  aircraft.  As 
Western  nuclear  strength  grew,  the  USSR. 
padxially  built  up  its  land  forces  so  as  to  be 
able  to  Invade  Europe,  even  after  a  U.S.  nu- 
clear attack.  At  the  political  level  the 
U.S3JI.  consolidated  its  forward  mUitary 
line  by  the  political  coup  in  1946  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Integrated  the  other  satellite 
countries  more  closely  into  the  Soviet  de- 
fense system.  Since  the  main  military 
threat  then  to  the  U.S5il.  was  from  manned 
nuclear  bombers,  the  greatest  possible  depth 
for  air  defense  wis  vital.  Dxulng  World  War 
n  It  was  found  that  the  efficacy  of  a  fighter 
defense  system  Increased  steeply  with  the 
depth  of  the  defense  zone.  Finally,  the 
UBjSJR.  maintained  strict  geographical  se- 
crecy over  its  land  area  so  as  to  deny  target 
information  to  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

The  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  became 
less  and  less  plausible  as  the  Soviet  nuclear 
stockpile  grew.  It  had  to  be  abandoned 
after  1954,  when  hydrogen  bombs  became 
available  to  both  East  and  West.  When  the 
UJ3.S  Jl.  proceeded  to  b\iild  up  a  fleet  of  long- 
range  bombers  to  deliver  its  hydrogen  bombs, 
the  UJ3.  became  vulnerable  to  nuclear  coun- 
terattack. Some  form  of  nuclear  stalemate 
by  balance  of  terror  seemed  to  have  arrived. 

This  balance  seemed  stUl  further  strength- 
ened about  1957,  when  rapid  progress  in  the 
technology  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles 
made  it  possible  to  carry  multlmegaton 
hydrogen  bombs  in  ICBM's.  Because  such 
missiles  are  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  destroy  in  flight,  a  nuclear  aggressor 
would  have  to  leave  no  enemy  missiles  unde- 
stroyed  If  It  wanted  to  keep  its  own  major 
cities  from  being  wiped  out  by  a  retaliatory 
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attack.  The  advent  of  long-range  miasli.. 
therefore  made  the  balance  of  terror  mtmL 
stable.  ™are 

Two  contrasting  systems  of  military  theor. 
evolved  In  response  to  this  new  situatlMf 
The  first  led  off  from  the  premise  that  » 
rather  stable  kind  of  military  balance  ha^ 
been  reached.  In  which  neither  side  couM 
make  use  of  its  strategic  nuclear  power  with 
out  insuring  Its  own  destruction,  in  other 
word.s.  the  balance  of  terror  was  likely  tol^ 
rather  stable  against  rational  action  ev&n 
though  the  actual  nuclear  strengths  of  the 
two  sides  were  markedly  different,  as  in 
deed  they  were  in  the  middle  195o's  whm 
the  United  States  was  already  vastly  strong- 
er in  overall  deployed  nuclear  strength,  i^u 
view  rested  on  the  assumption  that  neither 
side  cculd  hope  to  knock  out  the  other't 
nuclear  system  entirely.  Since  some  power 
to  retaliate  would  survive  attack,  a  rational 
government  would  be  nearly  as  much,  if  not 
Just  as  much,  deterred  from  a  first  strike  by 
the  expectation  that  It  would  suffer,  say  lo 
million  deaths  as  it  would  be  If  the  expecta- 
tion were  100  million. 

This  view  led  to  the  practical  conclusion 
that  "enough  Is  enough."  In  today's  Jargon 
this  Is  the  policy  of  the  minimum  deter- 
rent— that  Is,  the  possession  of  a  nuclear 
force  adequate  only  for  a  retaliatory  attack 
on  enemy  cities  but  incapable  of  successful 
attack  on  the  enemy's  nuclear  delivery'sys- 
tem.  It  Is  clear  that  only  a  small  nuclear 
delivery  system  is  necessary  for  a  minimum 
deterrent.  One  big  hydrogen  bomb  dropped 
on  a  big  city  could  kill  several  million.  The 
small  delivery  system  must,  however  be 
highly  Invulnerable.  Otherwise  the  enemy 
might  think  It  possible  to  bring  off  a  suc- 
cessful "counterforce"  first  strike,  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  system.  Little  opera- 
tional  Intelligence  Is  needed  for  such  a  min- 
imum deterrent  policy  because  this  Involves 
attack  on  cities,  whose  locations  are  known, 
and  does  not  involve  surprise  attack  on  nu- 
clear bases,  whose  locations  therefore  do  not 
need  to  be  known. 

On  the  political  plane.  It  was  thought,  the 
resulting  period  of  relative  stability  would 
be  favorable  for  a  serious  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate a  substantial  measure  of  disarmament, 
both  nuclear  and  conventional.  Par-reach- 
ing disarmament  was  seen  to  l>e  highly  de- 
sirable, if  only  because  such  a  balance  of 
terror  is  stable  solely  against  rational  acta  of 
responsible  governments.  It  is  not  stable 
against  Irresponsible  actions  of  Individuals 
or  dissident  groups  or  technical  accidents.  A 
few  suitably  placed  individuals — a  missile 
crew  or  the  crew  of  a  nuclear  bomber  on  a 
routine  flight— could  kill  a  few  million 
enemy  city  dwellers  on  their  own  Initiative. 
The  best  way  to  reduce  this  danger  Is  to  re- 
duce drastically  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides. 

The  second  and  quite  different  doctrine 
was  that  the  balance  of  terror  was  not  even 
stable  against  rational  acts  of  responsible 
governments.  This  was  based  on  the  view 
that  a  determined  nuclear  power  might  be 
able  to  launch  a  surprise  counterforce  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  nuclear  delivery  system 
of  such  strength  that  the  enemy  would  not 
be  able  to  retaliate.  The  aggressor,  without 
suffering  unacceptable  casualties,  would 
then  have  the  enemy  at  Its  mercy.  The  prac- 
tical consequence  of  this  doctrine  Is  to 
strive  for  maximum  superlorltfr  in  number 
of  weapons,  maximum  invulnerability  of 
one's  own  nuclear  delivery  system  and  maxi- 
mum intelligence  about  the  enemy's  nuclear 
system. 

Plainly  a  successful  counterforce  attack 
would  require  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
all  the  enemy's  nuclear  missile  and  air  bases 
and  the  power  to  dispatch  several  weapons 
against  each,  so  as  to  Insure  that  at  least 
one  reached  Its  target.  A  counterforce 
strategy  thus  Implies  the  necessity  for  a 
manyfold     nuclear     superiority     over     the 
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enemy-  Moreover,  to  have  the  slightest 
cliance  of  success  such  an  attack  must  come 
u  a  complete  surprise  to  the  enemy;  it  must 
]}e  a  first  strike.  This  policy  has  various 
pseudonyms:  maximum  deterrent  posture, 
flrst-counterforce-strike  capability,  or.  In 
plain  English,  preparation  for  nuclear  ag- 
gression. 

Since  the  possession  of  nuclear  armament 
raises  the  possibility  that  either  side  could 
adopt  either  one  of  these  strategies,  both  of 
them  must  have  been  discussed  In  military 
circles  In  Moscow  and  Washington  during 
the  years  after  the  explosion  of  the  first 
hydrogen  bombs  In  1954.  Let  us  try  to  find 
out  how  the  discussions  went  by  studying 
what  shape  the  nuclear-defense  policies  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  took  In 
the  subsequent  years. 

If  the  Washington  figures  for  Soviet  nu- 
clear strength  are  valid.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
UJ3.8.R.  has  planned  for  a  purely  retaliatory 
nuclear  role  and  has  definitely  not  planned 
for  a  surprise  attack  on  the  U.S.  delivery 
system.  As  long  ago  as  1956  the  U.8.S.R. 
was  believed  to  have  the  capability  of  making 
25  long-range  bombers  a  month.  It  appjears 
today  to  have  only  some  160.  compared  with 
the  1,700  U.S.  long-range  bombers  able  to 
reach  the  U.S.S.R.  Even  though  Soviet 
medium-range  bombers  could  reach  the 
United  States  on  a  one-way  flight,  this  is 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
1,600  or  so  Western  fighter  bombers,  carrier- 
borne  aircraft,  and  medium-range  missiles 
able  to  reach  the  U.S.S.R.  It  Is  also  prob- 
able that  the  U.S.SJl.  could  have  made  many 
more  than  the  60  or  so  ICBM's  with  which 
It  is  now  credited,  since  its  space  program 
indicates  substantial  industrial  resources  for 
making  missiles.  The  evidence  is  that  the 
UBSR.  has  based  its  safety  on  the  retalia- 
tory power  of  a  small  number  of  missiles  and 
aircraft  operating  from  bases  whose  exact 
locations  are  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  The 
deterrent  value  of  its  missiles  Is  certainly 
enhanced  by  the  prestige  of  Its  space  pro- 
gram. 

That  the  U.S.SJR.  believed  the  danger  of 
a  major  war,  intentionally  initiated,  had 
been  reduced  by  the  advent  of  hydrogen 
bombs  seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that  It 
reduced  the  total  number  of  men  in  its 
armed  forces  from  5.8  million  in  1966  to  3.6 
million  in  1950.  In  January  1960,  Premier 
Khrushchev  announced  the  U.S.SJl. 's  in- 
tention to  reduce  this  to  3.4  million  by  the 
end  of  1961.  The  U.8.SJI.  needed  fewer 
troops  because  it  no  longer  had  to  rely  on 
a  retaliatory  land  blow  in  Europe  to  counter 
a  Western  nuclear  attack.  Its  concern  about 
the  danger  of  accidental,  irresponsible  or 
escalated  war  is  probably  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  its  strong  espousal  In  1955  of  a 
drastic  measure  of  comprehensive  and  gen- 
eral disarmament. 

Turning  to  the  history  of  U.S.  defense  pol- 
icy over  this  period,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
total  service  manpower  fell  slowly  from  2.9 
million  in  1965  to  2.6  million  in  1960.  The 
development  of  improved  nuclear  weapons, 
missiles  and  aircraft  continued,  but  not  at 
a  great  rate,  even  after  the  Soviet  launching 
of  an  artificial  satellite  hft  1957  and  much 
boasting  by  the  U.S.SJl.  of  its  missile  prow- 
ess. Although  subjected  to  considerable 
public  pressure  to  engage  in  a  crash  program 
to  close  the  alleged  missile  gap.  President 
Elsenhower  maintained  that  the  existing 
program  was  adequate  for  the  safety  of  the 
Nation.  In  his  last  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage in  January  1961,  he  declared:  "The 
bomber  gap  of  several  years  ago  was  always 
a  fiction  and  the  missile  gap  shows  every 
sign  of  being  the  same." 

As  1954  was  the  year  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  so  1961  was  for  both  sides  in  the  cold 
war  the  year  of  the  great  rearmament.  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  the  decrease  of  total  armed 
forces  to  2.4  million  projected  for  1961  was 
deferred  and  the  arms  budget  was  markedly 


Increased.  In  July  the  Soviet  Goverrunent 
went  on  the  diplomatic  offensive  to  bring 
about  changes  In  the  status  of  Berlin 
and  to  get  the  division  of  Germany  rec- 
ognized. In  August  it  began  testing  nuclear 
weapons  ag^in,  in  spite  of  a  promise  in 
January  1960.  by  Premier  Khrushchev  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  be  the  first  to  do  so. 
No  doubt  there  were  some  political  motives 
behind  these  drastic  moves.  Possibly  heavy 
pressure  was  put  on  Khrushchev  from  China 
and  from  the  opposition  elements  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  admit  that  his  policy  of  coexist- 
ence had  not  produced  political  gains  com- 
mensurate with  Its  possible  military  risks. 
But  such  drastic  changes,  with  the  Inevi- 
table adverse  reaction  of  much  of  world  opin- 
ion, would  hardly  have  been  made  unless 
there  were  strong  military  reasons  for  them. 
To  get  at  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  In  more  detail  the  circumstances  In 
which  the  changes  took  place. 

In  the  first  place,  the  flights  of  the  VB 
reconnaissance  U-2  aircraft  must  have  had 
decisive  Importance  In  shaping  the  attitudes 
of  Soviet  military  leaders.  Although  the 
overall  nuclear  strength  of  the  United  States 
is  now.  and  was  then,  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  USSR..  Soviet  leaders  could  reckon 
that  one  vital  factor  would  make  a  U.S. 
nuclear  attack  on  the  U.S.SJl.  exceedingly 
risky:  the  secrecy  as  to  the  location  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  bases  Obviously  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  U-2  flights  was  to 
locate  those  nuclear  bases.  The  Soviet  com- 
mand knew  that  the  U-2  flights  had  been 
going  on  for  some  years  before  the  flnst  air- 
craft was  shot  down  in  the  spring  or  I960: 
presumably  they  reacted  by  greater  dispersal 
and  camouflage.  What  must  have  disturbed 
the  Soviet  military  staff  was  President 
Eisenhower's  Justification  of  the  fiights  as 
essential  for  VS.  security.  This  Implied  that 
U.S.  security  could  only  be  maintained  If  the 
United  States  had  sufficient  Information  as  to 
the  location  of  Soviet  nuclear  sites  to  make 
possible  a  successful  surprise  attack  on  the 
Soviet  retaliatory  force. 

If  these  were  the  Soviet  fears,  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  U.SJSJl.  early  In  1961  of  the 
British-American  draft  of  a  treaty  to  ban 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  finds  ex- 
planation in  the  same  Jealous  military  con- 
cern to  protect  the  country's  geographical 
security.  A  detailed  study  of  this  docvunent 
makes  It  clear  that  the  elaborate  interna- 
tional Inspection  system  proposed  for  the 
prevention  of  underground  tests  could  con- 
ceivably have  served  to  reveal  the  location 
of  at  least  some  of  the  Soviet  missile  sites. 
It  would  be  hard  to  convince  a  military 
staff  officer  of  any  nationality  that  this  pos- 
sibility was  negligible.  If  the  West  had  been 
content  to  monitor  only  the  atmosphere 
against  test  violations,  a  much  less  compre- 
hensive inspection  system  would  have  suf- 
ficed and  a  test-ban  treaty  might  well  have 
been  signed.  The  Soviet  fear  of  Inspection 
may  have  been  the  more  acute  because  there 
was  so  little  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  inspect. 

The  resumption  of  testing  by  the  U.S.SJI. 
in  September  1961  would  seem  to  ftdl  into 
the  same  pattern  of  motivation.  Although 
Its  timing  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Berlin  crisis,  which  Khrushchev  himself 
brought  to  a  head,  the  testing  of  warheads 
with  an  explosive  force  of  up  to  60  megatons 
and  the  simultaneous  well-publicized  suc- 
cess of  putting  seven  ICBM's  on  their  target 
in  the  Pacific  at  a  range  of  some  7,000  miles 
was  an  effective  way  of  reestablishing  the 
U.S.SR.'s  confidence  in  the  few  deployed 
ICBM's  that  formed  its  main  retaliatory 
force.  Soviet  spokesmen  were  at  pains  to 
promote  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.8Jl.'8  de- 
terrent by  emphasizing  to  the  United  States 
the  accuracy  of  its  missiles  and  the  possible 
]x>wer  of  the  warheads  demonstrated  In 
these  tests. 

In  the  redirection  of  Soviet  military  policy 
considerable  weight  must  also  have  been  car- 


ried by  the  fear  that  If  the  NATO  rearma- 
ment continued,  the  time  cotild  not  be  far 
distant  when  West  Germany  wo\ild  get  de 
facto  control  of  Its  own  nuclear  weapons. 
In  Soviet  eyes  the  refusal  of  the  West  to  take 
disarmament  seriously  at  the  Committee  of 
Ten  Conference  in  1960  was  evidently  deci- 
sive. As  early  as  November  1960  the  Rus- 
sians stated  that  if  the  West  continued  to 
temporize  on  disarmament,  the  US.SJI. 
would  be  forced  into  massive  rearmament. 

Sometime  In  the  latter  half  of  1960  or 
early  In  1961  It  seems  probable  that  the  So- 
viet military  staff  began  to  have  doubts  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  m.lnlmum  deterrent 
posture  in  relation  to  the  near-maximum 
deterrent  posture  of  the  United  States.  It 
must  have  been  later  than  January  of  1960, 
for  in  that  month  Khrushchev  announced 
a  drastic  cutback  of  both  long-range  bombers 
and  conventional  forces.  Since  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Soviet  mlnlmtmi  deterrent  rested 
so  heavily  on  geographical  secrecy,  the 
U.S.S.R.  command  may  have  feared  that  the 
United  States,  by  further  air  or  satellite 
reconnaissance,  or  by  espionage  or  defections, 
would  ultimately  acquire  the  Intelligence 
necessary  to  make  a  successful  nuclear  at- 
tack on  Soviet  nuclear  bases.  Probably  the 
main  fear  of  the  Soviet  Government  was 
that  circumstances  might  arise  in  which  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  pushed  by  irre- 
sponsible or  fanatical  groups  into  reckless 
action.  The  Russians  certainly  noted  the 
doctrine  of  some  civilian  analysts  that  it 
would  be  quite  rational  to  maVe  a  "preemp- 
tive first  strike"  even  at  the  cost  of  10  million 
deaths  to  the  attacking  side,  and  the  doctrine 
of  others  that  the  United  States  should  pre- 
pare itself  mentally  and  materially  to  suffer 
such  casualties. 

In  the  United  States  the  program  for  the 
great  rearmament  was  projected  as  early  as 
1959  by  the  Democratic  National  Conamittee. 
In  preparation  for  the  impending  presiden- 
tial election  the  party  leadership  published  a 
detailed  study  of  defense  problems  and  rec- 
ommended a  $7  billion  Increase  (16  percent) 
in  the  $43  billion  defense  budget  proposed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  The  funds  were  to  go 
partly  for  increased  conventional  forces  and 
partly  to  increase  the  strength  and  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  striking 
power.  In  January  1961,  almost  inunediate- 
ly  after  taking  office,  the  administration  au- 
thorized an  increase  of  $3  billion  and  later 
in  the  year  another  §4  billion,  thus  carrying 
out  the  program  in  full.  The  present  plans 
include  the  provision  of  up  to  800  ICBM's  of 
the  solid  fuel  Minuteman  type  in  under- 
ground hardened  bases  by  1965. 

The  Democratic  Party's  campaign  for  in- 
creased nuclear  armaments  was  closely  linked 
with  the  theoretical  doctrine  of  the  insta- 
bility of  the  balance  of  terror,  derived  from 
the  alleged  overwhelming  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  nuclear  aggressor.  This  was  ably 
argued  by  civilian  analysts  closely  associated 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  U.S.SJl.  was 
said  to  have  both  the  capability  and  the  in- 
tentions to  launch  a  surprise  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States.  In  retrospect,  it  would 
seem  that  these  looking-glass  strategists  en- 
dowed the  U.S.SJl.  with  a  capability  that 
it  did  not  hav?  and  that  the  United  States 
had  once  had  and  had  now  lost. 

That  the  Soviet  military  staff  had  reason 
to  take  this  element  in  U.S.  opinion  seriously 
may  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  President 
Kennedy  himself  found  it  necessary  to 
launch  in  the  fall  of  1961  a  vigoroiis  cam- 
paign against  all  those  in  the  United  States 
who  urge  "total  war  and  total  victory  over 
communism  •  •  •  who  seek  to  find  an 
American  solution  for  all  problems" — against 
those  who  were  living  in  the  long-past  era 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  monopoly.  In  this  cam- 
paign President  Kennedy  has  been  vigorously 
supported  by  ex-Presldent  Eisenhower.  Very 
possibly  the  U.S.SJI.  may  have  overestimated 
the  potential  Ixifluence  of  the  proponents  of 
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ilv«  nuclear   strategy   and   the  lUtra- 

rlghtwlBC  groups  that  yearn  "to  get  It  over 
with."  Nonatheleas.  the  fact  that  both 
Kennedy  and  XlBenhower  have  left  It  neces- 
sary to  combat  them  must  also  Imply  that 
the  SoTlet  military  planners  could  not  afford 
to  Ignore  their  existence. 

The     Kennedy     administration's     recent 
vigorous    emphasis    on    the    overwhelming 
nuclear  superiority  of  the  United  States  over 
the    l7.S.SJt..    and    the    asserUon    that    the 
United  States  possesses  a  second  strike  that 
is  as  strong  as  the  Soviet  first  strike  might 
perhaps  be  held  in  the  U.S^.R.  to  suggest  a 
move  by  the  U.S.  administration  toward  a 
preventive    war    posture.     Undoubtedly    the 
exact  reverse  is  the  case.     The  adxxilnistra- 
Uon's    statements    are    designed    to     bury 
ofDclally  the  fear  of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
sedulously  propagated  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  U.S.S.B.  has  planned  for,  and  In  fact 
now  has,  a  flrst-counterforce  capability,  and 
so  at  a  time  of  crisis  might  use  It.     If  this 
were  In  truth  the  situation,  the  argument 
that  the  United  States  must  forestall   the 
Soviet  blow  might  seem  strong.     The  Ken- 
nedy administration  evidently  foresaw  this 
danger  arising  and  effectively  removed  it  by 
denying  that  the  TJJ3SM.  has  ever  had  an 
effective    first-strike    capacity;     thus    there 
would  be  no  reason  for  a  forestalling  blow  in 
a    crisis.    The    President,    by    emphasizing 
U.S.  nuclear  superiority  over   the  U5.S.R.. 
has  forestalled  the  potential  forestallers,  or, 
in   the   current   jaxgon.  has   preempted   the 
potential  preempters.     At  the  same  Ume  he 
has  refuted  many  of  the  arguments  on  which 
the  Democratic   Party   based   much   of   Its 
election  campaign,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
arguments  for  his  own  present  rearmament 
program. 

It  is.  for  Instance,  hard  to  see  the  xxiili- 
tary  justlflcatlon  for  the  program  of  up  to 
800  IClnutaman  ICBM's  in  the  next  few  years. 
If  theae  are,  as  claimed,  reasonably  invulner- 
able, this  number  Is  at  least  10  tlmee  larger 
than  Is  necessary  for  an  effective  retaliatory 
torce  to  attack  Soviet  cities. 

The  only  military  circumstance  that  could 
Justify  such  a  continuous  buildup  of  nuclear 
striking  force  would  be  that  the  other  party 
could  adequately  protect  Its  cities  or  succeed 
In  perfecting  an  antimissile  defense  systeni. 
Recentty  Soviet  generals  have  boasted  that 
"the  complex  and  important  problems  of 
destroying  enemy  rockets  in  flight  have  been 
solved."     This  mvist  refor  to  the  scientific 
and  twchntnal  problems;  these  have  also  been 
served   la    the  United    States.     A   complete 
antimissile  defense  system  that  is  of  any 
operational  significance  certainly  does  not 
exist  today  and.  In  my  view,  will  not  exist  In 
the  foreseeable   future.     Suppose,    however, 
that  I  am  wrong  and   that  a  system  can 
eventually  be  constructed  capable  of  destroy- 
ing, say.  SO  percent  of  a  retaliatory  missile 
attack  by  SO  ICBM's.  so  reducing  the  niunber 
reaching  the  target  to  25.    Even  this  reduced 
blow  would  kill  tens  of  millions  ctf  people. 
Moreover,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  strength  of  the  retaliatory  force 
from  50  to  100  missiles  to  cancel  out  the 
antimissile  missile.    This  Illustrates  the  gen- 
eral ocxicluBion  that  since  a  purely  retalia- 
tory nuclear  force  can  be  quite  small,  any 
possible    defense    system,    either    acUve   or 
passive,  can  be  canceled  out  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  additional  missiles.    The  fact  that  a 
ptvely  retaliatory  posture  is  Uttle  affected  by 
technological  Innovation,  whereas  a  counter- 
force  posture   is   very   much   affected,  may 
prove  a  vital  factor  in  disarmament  nego- 
tiations. 

It  cannot  be  serioiisly  believed  now  that 
the  UB.S.B.  has  either  the  capability  or  the 
intention  ot  making  an  all-out  attack  on 
U.S.  mlssUa  sites  and  bomber  bases.  Much 
genuine  alana  in  the  Weet  might  have  been 
allayed  if  the  U.S.SJR.  had  been  mcov  suc- 
cessfid  in  making  clearer  its  disbeUef  in  the 
military    posslbUlty    ^f    a    successful    first 


counterforce  strike  and  its  intention  not  to 
plan  for  such  a  possibility.  After  the  brutal- 
ity of  Soviet  action  in  Hungary  in  1986  and 
the  technological  triumph  of  the  artificial 
satellite  the  following  year,  there  may  have 
been  legitimate  grounds  in  the  West  for  fear- 
ing that  the  U3.S  Jl.  might  adopt  the  West- 
ern policy  of  massive  retaliation,  which, 
agalDBt  a  nuclear  power,  requires  a  counter - 
force  capability.  In  January  I960,  however. 
Khrushchev  explicitly  declared  the  Soviet 
commitment  to  a  purely  retaliatory  strategy. 
The  Soviet  second-strike  force  was  strong 
enough,  he  said,  "to  wipe  the  country  or 
countries  which  attack  us  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  "  To  his  own  rhetorical  question, 
"Will  they  not,  poeslbly,  show  perfidy  and 
attack  us  first  •  •  •  and  thus  have  an  ad- 
vantage to  achieve  victory?"  He  replied; 
"No.  Contemporary  means  of  waging  war  do 
not  give  apy  country  such  advantages."  In 
addition  to  freeing  resources  for  capital  de- 
velopment, the  Soviet  minimum -deterrent 
strategy  lias  avoided  the  greatest  military 
danger:  that  the  United  States  might  attack 
the  U.SJSJl.  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
U.S.SJI,  was  about  to  attack  the  United 
States. 

If  the  analysis  given  here  Is  approximately 
correct,  what  are  the  prospects  of  progress 
toward  disarmament  at  the  present  meeting 
In  Geneva?  Both  blocs  are  fully  committed 
by  olBcial  pronouncements  to  the  goal  of 
complete  and  general  disarmament  under 
strict  control  and  inspection — notably  by  the 
British  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers' 
statement  in  the  spring  of  1981.  by  President 
Kennedy's  speech  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Soviet- 
American  Joint  Statement  of  Principles. 
both  in  September  of  1961.  Moreover.  l>oth 
Bides  are  committed  to  attempting  to  work 
out  first  steps  of  the  disarmament  process 
that  do  not  impair  the  present  stateglc 
balance. 

Clearly,  conventional  and  nuclear  disarma- 
ment must  go  in  parallel.  The  fear  of  the 
West  of  Soviet  superiority  in  trained  and  de- 
ployed land  forces  must  be  met  by  a  drastic 
reduction  diirlng  the  first  stage  to  low  levels 
such  as  those  suggested  by  the  Ang!o- French 
memorandum  of  1954 :  one  million  or  at  most 
1.6  oollllon  men  each  for  the  D^nlted  States. 
the  U.SJ9Jt.,  and  China.  When  the  corre- 
spondingly limited  amtributlons  to  the  land 
forces  of  NATO  from  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Wast  Germany  are  taken  into  account, 
the  armies  of  the  Soviet  bloc  would  not  have 
the  capability  erf  overrunning  Europe  In  a 
surprise  land  attack. 

The  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  exist- 
ence on  both  sides,  their  explosive  power  and 
the  diversity  of  the  delivery  systems  are  so 
overwhelming  that  no  small  step  in  nuclear 
disarmament  can  have  much  signlflcano?. 
In  a  sltution  in  which  the  United  States  has 
10,000  delivery  vehicles  and  a  stockpile  of 
30,000  megatons  of  explosive  (which  is  said 
to  be  increasing  at  the  fastest  rate  in  iU 
history),  a  first  disarmament  step  involving 
only  a  small  percentage  reduction  is  not 
worth  negotiating.  To  Justify  the  labor  of 
negotiating  any  agreed  reduction,  and  to  off- 
set the  undoubted  strains  and  disputes  that 
will  Inevitably  arise  from  the  operation  of 
any  inspection  and  control  system,  the  nego- 
tiated reduction  must  be  a  major  one:  in 
fact,  of  such  magnitude  as  to  change  quali- 
tatively the  natm-e  of  the  relative  nuclear 
postures  of  the  two  giant  powers. 

The  simplest  big  first  step,  and  the  one 
most  consistent  with  realistic  military  con- 
siderations, is  that  both  giant  powers  should 
reduce  their  nuclear  forces  to  a  very  low  and 
purely  retaliatory  role.  That  is,  each  should 
retain  only  enough  invulnerable  long-range 
vehicles  to  attack  the  other's  cities  if  it  is 
Itself  attacked,  say  less  than  100  ICBM's  with 
one-megaton  warheads.  This  Is  still  an 
enormous  force,  capable  of  killing  tens  of 
millions  of  people.     A  reduction  to  a  level 
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of  20  ICBM's  or  less  would  be  much  pref» 
able.     Such  a  reduction  would  at  on^  imI 
vent  nuclear  weapons  from  being  used  bi 
same  governments  as  weapons  of  aggrsMl^ 
or  coercion.    It  would  not,  of  course  prevent 
them     from     being     used     by    Irresponslbte 
groups  who  do  not  calculate  the  cost     it  u 
only  at  a  later  stage  in  disarmament  when 
nuclear   weapons  are  completely  destroyed 
that  this  danger  will  be  excluded.    It  has  al 
ways  been  clear  that  the  ever-present  iiauttt 
of  accidental  or  irresponsible  war  Is  a  cogent 
reason  for  big   and   rapid  steps   In  the  du- 
armament  process. 

Detailed  studies  are  needed  of  possible 
ways  in  which  both  the  U.S.SJEI.  and  the 
United  States  could  take  such  an  Important 
first  step  without  upsetting  the  present 
'^  strategic  balance.  A  major  problem  U  how 
to  phase  the  building  up  of  a  system  of  gen- 
eral  Inspection  while  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  drastic  reduction  in  nuclear  deliverr 
systems  by  their  actual  destruction  under 
international  verification  Taking  military 
considerations  only  into  account,  I  bellevt 
that  a  procedure  acceptable  to  both  blocs 
could  be  devised. 

The  difference  hitherto  between  the  pro- 
posed Western  and  Soviet  first  steps  In  rels- 
tion  to  nuclear  weapons  has  been  often  sim- 
plified to  the  statement  that  the  UBaa. 
wants  disarmament  without  control  and  ttu 
West  wants  control  without  disarmament. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
clash  is  on  the  phasing  of  the  stages  of  di«. 
armament  and  the  stages  of  control. 

In  its  1960  proposals  the  U.SJ3.R.  suggested 
that,  in  the  first  step.  International  team* 
should  l>e  dispatched  to  Inspect  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  rocket  vreapons,  military  aircraft, 
and  other  carriers  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  dw 
not  propose  the  insp>ectlon  at  control  ol 
those  that  remain  waiting  to  be  destroyed. 
Full  lm^>ectlon  of  a  country  was  to  be  under- 
taken only  when  all  weapons  had  been  de- 
stroyed. It  Is  clear  that  the  U5.8Jl.'8  flnt 
steps  of  disarmament  are  consistent  with  It* 
presumed  military  policy  of  relying  for  its 
safety  from  nuclear  attack  on  a  relaUvely 
small  force  of  purely  retaliatory  nuclear 
weapons  in  secret  sites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U-S.  proposals  la 
1960  envisaged  widespread  inspection  in  Uu 
first  stages  and  no  actual  disarmament  until 
the  second  stage.  This  proposal  might  mske 
military  sense  If  put  by  a  weak  nuclear  power 
to  a  much  stronger  one.  But  when  put  by  a 
strong  power  to  a  weaker  one,  reJecUon  must 
have  been  expected.  If  the  \J£BR.  had  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  the  geographical  se- 
crecy of  its  nuclear  sites  would  have  been 
lost,  and  it  would  have  been  viilnerable  to 
nuclear  attack  from  the  much  stronger  West. 
Any  realistic  first  stage  must  start  from 
the  fact  that  the  present  nuclear  balance, 
such  as  it  is.  has  a  highly  asymmetric  charsc- 
ter:  the  West's  much  greater  nuclear  power 
is  balanced  by  Soviet  geographical  secrecy. 
Since  the  military  balance  is  asymmetric,  so 
must  be  any  mutually  acceptable  first  step. 
Concessions  must  be  made  by  both  sides,  and 
these  must  be  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
military  postures  of  the  two  blocs. 

The  U.S.SJI.  should  accept  general  inspec- 
tion not.  as  in  their  proposals  hitherto,  when 
disarmament  is  ccwaplete  but  at  some  inter- 
mediate stage  on  the  road  to  disarmament. 
Reciprocally,  the  West  should  not  demand 
widespread  inspection  before  any  disarma- 
ment has  taken  place,  as  it  has  done  hither- 
to, but  only  after  substantial  destruction  of 
nuclear  armaments  has  taken  place  under 
International   verification. 

In  the  first  stage,  therefore,  all  parties 
might  supply  to  one  another  a  list  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  their  delivery  systems,  to- 
gether with  research  and  production  facili- 
ties. The  exact  location  of  sites  would  not  be 
Included  at  this  stage.  An  agreed  number 
of  weapons  would  then  be  destroyed  and 
their  destruction  would  be  verified  by  on-site 
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inspection  by  the  International  control  or- 
—nlzatlon.  When  this  destruction  has  been 
Rifled,  a  general  inspection,  using  some 
lampUng  technique,  would  begin.  The  ob- 
ject would  then  be  to  verify  the  correctness 
of  the  original  declared  Inventories  by  check- 
ing the  numbers  remaining  after  the  agreed 
reductions  had  been  verified,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  elimination  of  the  armament  re- 
maining. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  place  of  a 
test-ban  agreement  in  the  stages  of  a  dis- 
armament plan.  If  this  agreement  did  not 
involve  a  type  of  inspection  that  might  re- 
veal the  Soviet  nuclear  sites.  It  would  be 
advantageovis  for  It  to  be  IncKided  In  the 
flrst  stage,  or  preferably  agreed  to  at  once 
If,  however,  it  involved  widespread  inspec- 
tion that  might  reveal  these  sites,  Soviet 
military  planners  would  certainly  advise  Its 
rejection.  It  would  then  have  to  wait  for 
the  second  stage  of  disarmament,  when  gen- 
eral Inspection  starts  after  the  destruction 
of  agreed  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
first  stage. 

S<.ime  such  compromise  between  Western 
and  Soviet  proposals  would  seem  to  meet 
many  of  the  reciprocal  crlticlGtns  made  by 
the  two  parties  of  their  respective  1960  pro- 
posals without  compromising  the  military 
iecurlty  of  either.  The  problem  becomes 
more  dlfHcult,  however,  v.hen  nonmllltary 
considerations  are  taken  into  account.  Since 
nonmllltary  considerations  have  played  a 
major  role  in  shaping  the  defense  policies 
of  the  great  powers,  they  must  inevitably 
also  affect  their  dlsamaament  policies.  For 
example,  if  It  is  difficult  to  find  legitimate 
military  reasons  for  the  vast  number  of  U.S 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  vehicles,  it  Is 
clear  that  military  arguments  alone  are  not 
likely  to  be  dominant  in  U.S.  discussion 
of  a  possible  drastic  first  step  toward  nu- 
clear disarmament.  This  is  widely  admitted 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  impediments 
to  disarmament  are  being  seen  more  and 
more  as  economic,  political,  and  emotional 
In  origin  rather  than  as  based  on  opera- 
tional military  considerations.  A  vital  as- 
pect of  the  problem  for  the  United  States  is 
tbe  effect  that  drastic  disarmament  steps 
would  have  not  only  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole  but  also  on  those  special  sections  of 
high-grade,  science-based  and  highly  local- 
ized Industries  that  are  now  so  overwhelm- 
ingly Involved  in  defense  work.  A  valuable 
step  would  be  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Governments  to  produce  and 
publish  detailed  and  politically  realistic  eco- 
nomic plans  for  the  transition  to  a  purely 
retaliatory  capacity. 

It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that  a  realistic  mili- 
tary basis  for  an  agreed  drastic  first  step  in 
disarmament  may  not  be  Impossible  to  find. 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  was  declared 
with  eloquence  by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  in  September: 

'Today,  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man. 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by  mad- 
ness. •  »  •  The  risks  inherent  in  disarma- 
ment pale  In  comparison  to  the  risks  in- 
herent In  an  unlimited  arms  race." 

This  great  goal  of  disarmament  will  be 
achieved  only  if  the  real  nature  of  the 
arguments  against  disarmament  are  clearly 
Identified  and  frankly  faced  The  problems 
of  disarmament  must  not  be  obscured,  as 
they  sometimes  have  been  in  the  past,  by 
Ingenious  but  fallacious  military  doctrine 
applied  to  false  Intelligence  estimates. 

The  growing  power  of  China,  and  the 
evidence  of  an  ideological  rift  between  it  and 
Russia,  provide  an  added  reason  for  urgency 
in  the  drive  for  disarmament.  The  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  will  be  vt'lse  to  limit 
drastically  their  nuclear  arms  before  China 


becomes  a  major  nuclear  power.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  whatever  infiuence  China 
may  now  be  exerting  on  the  U.S.8.R.  to  adopt 
a  harder  policy  with  the  West  certainly 
arises  In  part  from  the  failure  of  Premier 
Khrushchev's  campaign  for  disarmament. 
This  failure  greatly  weakens  Khrushchev's 
argument  for  the  feasibility  of  peaceful  co- 
existence of  the  Soviet  and  the  Western 
World  It  would  seem  urgently  necessary 
to  attempt  to  bring  China  Into  the  dlsarma- 
mrnt    negotiations    as  soon   ns   possible 
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STRATEGIC  Rr.TREAT  FrOM  REJM-ITY 

I  By    John    F.    Loosbrock,    editor.    Air    Force 
Space  Digest  ) 

A  r.idlc.illy  dlfTcrcnt  p.ittern  of  strategic 
theorj-  Is  emerging  as  a  new  Instrument  of 
national  policy.  Its  keystone  is  a  revised 
concept  of  the  role  of  strategic  nuclear  forces 
In  the  international  power  equation.  The 
doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence  is  being  re- 
placed by  a  doctrine  of  nuclear  stalemate 
The  sirnteg^lc  umbrella,  under  shelter  of 
which  mojor  Sfivlet  aggression  has  been  de- 
terred or  repulsed  at  many  times  and  in 
many  places  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Is  being  replaced  by  a  stnitegic  ceiling — rigid. 
Immovable,  and  possibly  brittle. 

The  US.  force  structure  is  being  re- 
shuffled into  an  almost  180-degree  reversal 
of  composition,  emphasizing  flexibility  and 
diversity  in  conventional  capabilities — the 
low-intensity  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum — 
while  trending  toward  rigidity  and  a  lim- 
ited choice  of  weap>ons  in  nuclear  general- 
war  forces — the  high-intensity  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  fome  years  before 
the  new  strategy  will  become  fully  operable. 
It  was  not.  for  example,  employed  In  the 
Cuba  afTalr.  That  was  a  power  play  out  of 
the  old  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  book.  As 
Senior  Editor  Claude  Wltze  pointed  out  last 
month.  It  was  SAC's  shadow  over  Cuba  which 
made  the  difference  there.  But  our  con- 
tinued ability  to  react  in  such  fashion  will 
dwindle  as  the  new  strategy  progressively  af- 
fects the  force  structure. 

The  new  strategy  has  not  been  formally 
artlcxilated  to  the  American  people  as  yet. 
But  the  outlines  can  be  gleaned  from  an  ex- 
amination of  public  statements  and  Impor- 
tant budget  decisions  which  will  shape  our 
future  military  posture.  It  Is  not  too  early 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  new  doctrine  and 
its  rationale. 

rvoLimoN  or  the  stalemate  theory 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  U.S.  strategy 
has  been  based  on  a  reliance  on  our  posses- 
sion of  overwhelming  strategic  nuclear  su- 
periority. E^■en  though  there  could  be  no 
absolute  guarantee  that  the  United  States 
would  not  suffer  some  damage  in  a  general 
war.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  our 
margin  of  superiority  was  great  enough  to 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  strong  Incentive 
against  provoking  us.  This  strategic  superi- 
ority underlay  our  ability  to  deter  aggres- 
sion all  the  way  across  tl'.e  spectrum  of  con- 
flict. 

If  the  deterrent  failed  to  deter,  these  same 
forces  would  strike  quickly  and  decisively  at 
the  Soviet  capability  to  wage  war. 

The  threat  of  Inevitable  defeat  was  the 
sword  of  Damocles  that  hung  over  Soviet 
dreams  and  plans  of  military  conquest. 

Soviet  progress  in  nuclear  weaponry  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  technology 
began  to  erode  our  confidence  in  the  eCBcacy 
of  the  nuclear  deterrent.  After  all,  there 
are  only  130  U.S.  cities  with  populations  of 
100.000  or  more.  A  relatively  modest  force 
of  ICBM's  with  nuclear  warheads  could  lit- 
erally tear  the  heart  out  of  our  tirbanized 
society  The  list  of  Soviet  cities  of  com- 
parable size  is  even  smaller — only  102.  Thus, 
one    rather    quickly    arrives    at     a   position 


where,  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Ros- 
well  Oilpatric  recently  put  it  to  a  national 
television  audience,  "either  one  of  these 
great  powers  can  deliver  upon  the  other 
a  thermonuclear  blow  of  such  proportions  as 
to  make  that  possibility  unacceptable  to  any 
rational  leader." 

From  there  it  is  easy  to  postulate  a  state 
of  mutual  deterrence,  where  opposing  stra- 
tegic nxiclear  forces  cancel  out  each  other, 
much  as  was  the  case  with  poison  gas  in 
World  War  II  This  Is  stalemate — the  con- 
cept of  a  rigid  strategic  celling  under  whose 
mutual  protection  the  great  powers  are  al- 
lowed to  employ  conventional  forces  with 
Impunity  from  nuclear  devastation. 

It  Is  an  attractive  theory.  It  has  even  led 
10  serious  consideration  that  It  might  be 
possible  to  hold  a  future  conflict  within  the 
destructive  bonds  of  World  War  n,  taking 
grim  comfort  from  the  thought  that  a  con- 
ventional war,  killing  perhaps  75  million 
people  over  a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  might 
be  better  than  the  risk  of  an  Armageddon, 
which  might  produce  150  million  deaths  in 
4  or  5  hours. 

However,  the  validity  of  a  theory  Is  not 
necessarily  a  function  of  Its  attractiveness 
History  indicates  that  stalemates  have 
tended  to  anesthetize  the  watchfulness  of 
peaceful  nations  while  presenting  well-nigh 
Irresistible  temptation  to  aggressors.  Espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
stalement  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

In  the  first  place,  making  targets  of  cities 
provides  neither  a  credible  threat  nor  a 
rational  recourse — either  for  us  or  for  the 
Soviets.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  him- 
self has  acknowledged  this  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  counterforce.  This  doc- 
trine, discussed  at  length  in  this  magazine 
8  years  ago,  eventually  was  accepted  by  the 
Air  Force  and  forcefully  promulgated  In  the 
Joint  Chiefs  by  former  Air  Force  Chief  of 
SUA  Thomas  D.  White.  It  is  difficult  to 
square  counterforce  with  the  doctrine  of 
stalemate. 

An  even  more  basic  consideration  is  the 
dynamics  of  the  world  power  struggle,  the 
contrasting  objectives  of  the  vying  power 
blocs.  The  West  essentially  seeks  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  permitting  to  the  Com- 
munists freedom  of  action  as  long  as  they 
confine  their  activity  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Sovlet-Sino  bloc.  The  Communists, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  avowedly  committed 
to  expansion — into  every  area  of  the  world 
and  by  every  available  means.  If  one  accepts 
this  great  contrast  in  objectives — and  ad- 
mittedly there  are  those  who  do  not — the 
temptation  for  the  Soviets  to  break  a  stale- 
mate and  confront  us  with  a  coverty  con- 
trived position  of  superiority  becomes  al- 
most irresistible.  The  Soviet  attempt  to 
outflank  us  In  Cuba  should  serve  as  ample 
proof  of  their  eagerness  to  gain  a  military 
advantage  over  us.  Soviet  achievement  of 
a  unilateral  military  caf>abillty  in  space  pro- 
vides an  obvious  future  opportunity  for  a 
stalemate-breaking  flanking  maneuver.  If 
Cuba,  only  90  horizontal  miles  from  our 
coast,  presents  a  threat,  how  much  more  a 
Soviet  base  in  space,  only  90  vertical  miles 
away? 

Another  Justification  for  stalemate  is  ac- 
ceptance of  the  view  that  there  can  be  no 
vrtnner  in  a  nuclear  war.  It  is  hard  to  quar- 
rel with  this  position  if  by  nuclear  war  one 
means  an  all-out  exchange  of  nuclear  stock- 
piles. But  the  crucial  issue  is  whether  such 
an  exchange  represents  the  only  form,  or 
even  the  most  likely  form,  that  nuclear  war 
might  take.  The  issue  is  crucial  because  the 
way  it  is  answered  Indicates  the  basic  phi- 
losophy that  underlies  national  strategy. 
And  it  is  the  philosophy  that  determines  the 
shape  and  size  and  composition  of  our  mili- 
tary forces.  The  fact  that  both  sides  are 
likely  to  find  it  against  their  interest  to  ini- 
tiate an  all-out  nuclear  attack  against  popu- 
lation centers  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
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nuolaar  weapona  cannot  be  profitably  em- 
ployed against  the  enemy's  military  forces. 
The  doctrine  of  stalemate  already  Is  affect- 
ing the  composition  of  our  strategic  forces. 
Es^ntial  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  sttUemate, 
at  least  at  this  point  In  the  military  state  of 
the  art,  Is  a  force  that  can  ride  out  a  first 
strike  and  hit  back.  The  hardened  land- 
based  Minuteman  and  the  mobile  and  hid- 
den, sea-based  Polaris  are  Ideally  suited  to 
the  stalemate  doctrine.  Being  relatively 
invulnerable,  they  are  said  to  be  less  provoca- 
tive than  weapon  systems  which  can  only  be 
protected  against  a  first  strike  by  launching 
them.  Being  uni^ovocatlve,  these  missile 
systems  contribute  to  a  stabilized  situation 
(a  common  euphemism  for  stalemate)  and 
set  the  stage  for  arms  control. 

Ciirrent  defense  hardware  decisions  are  In 
line  with  the  stalemate  doctrine.  A  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  the  overall  de- 
fense effort  is  going  into  the  strategic  forces. 
And  a  growing  proportion  of  the  strategic 
force  is  going  into  missiles.  For  the  first 
time  in  almost  three  decades  the  XTnited 
States  has  no  bomber  in  production  or  even 
under  development.  The  B-47  fleet  is  on  Its 
way  out,  and  the  B-Sa  Is  slated  to  foUow  fast 
on  its  heels,  the  obsolescence  of  the  B-6a 
being  hastened  deUberately  by  the  negative 
decision  on  the  air-launched  ballistic  mls- 
sUe.  Skybolt.  The  70.  whether  RS-  oar  B-,  Is 
dead,  an  unfortunate  victim  of  irretrievable 
emotionalism  on  the  part  of  both  its  defend- 
ers and  detractors. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  unless  am  as- 
yet-unannounced  manned  system  should  go 
into  development,  our  strategic  forces  will 
consist  entirely  of  missiles.  By  that  time, 
the  Invulnerability  of  theee  missiles,  not 
seriously  questioned  today,  may  well  be  oom- 
pronUsed  by  technological  sxirprlse  in  such 
areas  as  antisubmarine  warfare,  bcOllstic 
missile  defense,  or  a  variety  of  military  ap- 
plications of  space  technology. 

We  wiU  have  substituted  rigidity  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  area  of  conflict  where  flexibility 
Is  most  needed.  There  will  be  fewer,  rather 
than  more,  options  for  a  future  President  to 
exercise — ^fewer,  rather  than  more,  buttons 
on  the  White  Hoxise  console. 

Docrmm  or  bxcond  stsixx  onlt 
Let  us  retiu^  now  to  what  Is  a  logical  fol- 
low-on to  the  doctrine  of  strategic  nuclear 
stalemate.  The  point  is  a  subtle  one,  per- 
haps, but  its  Impact  makes  a  searchizig  ex- 
amination worth  the  effort. 

Our  national  military  policy  has  always 
been  a  second-strike  policy,  that  we  would 
never  initiate  a  premeditated  and  unpro- 
voked surprise  attack.  This  is  eminently 
consistent  with  ova  national  values,  and  we 
have  adhored  closely  to  it  over  the  years. 

During  the  period  of  our  atomic  monopoly, 
for  example,  we  declined  the  opportunity  to 
strike  the  Soviet  Union  wltb  impiinlty. 
Since  then  we  have  invested  billions  in  Im- 
proving our  abUlty  to  strike  back  after  we 
have  been  hit  The  DEW  line  and  BMEWS, 
the  elaborate  alert  procedures  to  protect  our 
aircraft,  the  hardening  and  dispersing  of  our 
missiles,  these  are  a  few  of  the  heroic  and 
costly  measures  we  have  taken  to  retain  a 
second-strike  posture. 

Even  so,  we  have  recognized  certain  clr- 
cimistances  imder  which  we  might  be  com- 
pelled to  make  the  Initial  attack  against  the 
Soviets,  even  before  the  United  States  proper 
had  been  hit.  The  classic  example  Is  that 
of  a  massive  Soviet  attack  against  NATO.  At 
no  time  since  World  War  n  have  the  forces 
In  Western  Evu^pe  been  strong  enough  to 
stop  a  determined  Soviet  attack.  Yet  NATO 
has  not  been  struck. 

We  are  still  committed  by  treaty  to  the 
policy  whereby  we  will  respond  to  an  attack 
on  NATO  as  though  it  were  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  Itself.  But  it  Is  obvious  that 
we  are  searching  for  an  easier  answer,  for 
some  deterrent  short  of  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear attack   against   the  Soviets.     Mr.    Mc- 


Namara  expressed  his  concern  In  a  recent 
interview  when  he  said: 

"Under  any  circimistances.  even  If  we  had 
the  military  advantage  of  striking  first,  the 
price  of  any  nuclear  war  would  be  terribly 
high." 

The  dilemma  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
threat  of  retaliation  is  only  meaningful  If 
executing  It  offers  some  advantage.  It  be- 
gins to  lose  Its  impact  the  moment  Its  exec- 
utors begin  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
Its  effectiveness.  We  quite  obviously  are 
having  second  thoughts  today,  and  the  con- 
sequences could  be  far  reaching.  This  be- 
comes more  true  as  we  progress  toweird  a 
strategic  force  which  provides  no  nuclear 
options  below  the  level  of  an  ICBM  exchange. 
The  nuclear  choice  will  become  Interconti- 
nental missiles  or  nothing — an  admittedly 
hard  choice. 

This  is  why  the  new  strategy  looks  toward 
still  another  alternative,  one  that  would  free 
us  from  ever  having  to  resort  to  nuclear  re- 
taliation at  all.  It  seeks  to  eliminate  all  ex- 
ceptions, to  make  the  second-strlke-only 
policy  applicable  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances. It  backs  off  to  the  level  of  con- 
frontation with  conventional  weapons,  some- 
times known  as  beating  the  Soviets  at  their 
own  game  or  meeting  the  Soviet  challenges 
by  means  and  at  places  of  their  choosing. 
Conventional  flexibility  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  nuclear  flexibility. 

THX    DOCTRINX   OT    AUTOMATIC    ESCALATION 

It  Is  frequently  argued  and  widely  beUeved 
that  the  use  of  even  low-yield  tactical  nu- 
dwr  weapons  will  trigger  an  automatic  es- 
calation process  leading  inexorably  and 
inevitably  to  an  all-out  thermonuclear 
exchange.  Mr.  Ollpatrlc  voiced  this  thought 
at  a  press  conference  last  June,  saying: 

"I,  for  one.  have  never  believed  in  a  so- 
called  limited  nuclear  war.  I  just  don't 
know  how  you  build  a  limit  Into  It  once 
you  start  \ising  any  kind  of  a  nuclear  bang." 

It  Lb  this  fear  of  escalation  that  haunts 
the  peace  movement  and  those  who  press 
for  unilateral  disarmament,  or  for  arms- 
control  measures  without  adequate  safe- 
guards. The  subject  Is  clouded  by  emoti<»i- 
allsm,  and  a  rational  dialog  is  difficult. 
History  provides  not  clues  since  tactical  nu- 
clecu-  weapons  have  never  been  employed  in 
combat.  Hence,  it  is  easier  to  articiilate  the 
possibility  of  disaster  than  it  is  to  defend 
the  probability  ot  desirable  results. 

A  major  factor  usually  overlooked  in  the 
escalation  discussion  Is  that  Hit  gap  in  fire- 
power between  the  largest  of  conventional 
Iron  bombs  and  the  smallest  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  essentially  closed,  while  the  variety 
of  yields  of  nuclear  weapons  is  almost  in- 
flnlte.  The  mere  word  "nuclear"  conjures 
up  an  image  of  a  multlmegaton  warhead 
exploding  over  New  York  or  Moscow.  Sel- 
dom considered  Is  the  fact  that  the  smallest 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  can  be  only  a  few 
times  more  powerful  than  a  Wcwld  War  n 
blockbuster.  And  today  they  can  be  de- 
Uvered  with  a  selectivity  and  accuracy  un- 
known in  World  War  n. 

The  second  major  consideration  overlooked 
In  the  automatic  escalation  theory  is  that 
an  escalator  runs  down  as  well  as  up.  It 
depends  on  who's  boss  of  the  battlefield. 
Escalation  can  be  made  to  work  for  us,  so 
If  g  as  we  retain  the  overall  nuclear  superl- 
oiity  that  keeps  the  option  to  escalate  up- 
ward a  decision  that  we  alone  can  render. 
It  would  seem  obvious  that  what  would 
keep  the  Soviets  from  the  first  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  is  fear  of  what  might  hap- 
pen to  them  as  long  as  we  have  the  upper 
tiand  in  this  area.  No  one  has  yet  devised 
a  plausible  rationale  for  their  behaving  any 
differently  if  we  should  initiate  use  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  They  key  Is  our  reten- 
tion of  the  option  to  escalate.  Should  this 
option  pass  to  the  Soviets  through  superi- 
ority or  even  parity,  we  would  find  out  Just 
how  quickly  It  would  be  exercised. 
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Acceptance  of  the  automatlc-escaUn 
theory  by  strategic  planners  leads  loglcaii^ 
the  renunciation  of  the  first  use  of  ^l  ^ 
nuclear  weapons.  They  would  be  reuS 
in  the  Inventory  as  last  resorts— to  keMTT? 
SovieU  from  using  theirs,  to  keep  iSJ»! 
from  being  finally  overrun,  etc.  But^! 
employment  as  a  major  lnstr\unent  of  mm 
tary  policy  is  becoming  less  and  less  Uk*^" 
Once  one  has  concluded  that  there  cim  {L 
no  winner  In  a  nuclear  war,  and  that  nl 
of  even  one  fractional -klloton  nuclear  wwm. 
on  on  the  battlefield  will  automatically  ^Z^ 
late  to  a  big  nuclear  war.  one  tends  to^i 
for  other  means  of  defending  one's  interestL 

THE    OOCTRINl    OF    FLXXIBLX    RESPONSI 

Under  the  premises  outlined  in  the  preced 
ing  paragraph,  our  strategy  turns  InevlUMC 
toward  expanded  conventional  war  capabiii 
ties  In  a  search  for  fiexlbUlty  of  naxM^Zi 
more  options.  ^^ 

Here  the  question  Is  whether  this  kind  <rf 
fiexlblllty  Is  the  kind  we  actually  need  i*t 
us  leap  ahead  a  bit  In  time  and  poetTiiatTi 
situation  in  which  the  new  strategy  and  the 
new  force  structxire  are  applied. 

The  Soviets  initiate  a  move  against  tha 
West  with  substantial  conventional  strength 
We  have  a  strategic  force  made  up  exdu- 
slvely  of  invulnerable  second -strike  mi«^ 
with  a  decisive  margin  of  superiority  in  this 
area.  We  have  renounced  the  use  of  ttc- 
tlcal  nuclear  weapons  out  of  fear  of  »uto- 
matlc  escalation.  We  resist  with  conven- 
tional weapons  only.  The  Soviets  drive 
harder.  We  approach  the  end  of  our  con- 
ventlonal  rope.  We  are  losing.  Or  suppo« 
we  are  holding,  or  even  winning,  when  the 
Soviets  introduce  tactical  nuclear  weapont 
What  do  we  do?  How  many  options  m 
open  to  us?    How  flexible  are  we? 

We  can  negotiate,  with  the  terms  highly 
unlikely  to  be  in  our  favor. 

Or  we  can  escalate  Immediately  from  ocm- 
ventlonal  war  to  an  exchange  of  ICBlTs,  to 
the  highest  level  of  conflict,  to  the  kind  of 
war  where  we  already  have  told  ourselvei 
that  there  are  no  winners. 

Clearly  we  cannot  confine  our  quest  for 
flexibility  to  the  low-intensity  tod  of  the 
conflict  spectrum.  Purther,  we  must  build 
in  flexibility  from  the  top  down,  not  from  the 
bottom  up.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  being  able  to  cope  with  every  con- 
ceivable Soviet  challenge  In  exact  kind,  we 
must  give  priority  to  the  potential  challenges 
which  moat  seriously  threaten  our  vital 
Interests. 

FLXXIBLX    BESPONSE    AND    WXSTEXN    EtTXOPI 

For  a  docen  years  or  more  the  sword  and 
shield  concept  of  NATO  has  contained  the 
vastly  superior  conventional  forces  of  ttte 
Soviet  Union  and  her  East  Europe  satellites. 
Itie  shield  has  been  made  up  of  NATO'i 
ground  forces  and  tactical  air  forces,  arxaed 
with  both  conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. There  was  never  a  question  of  attempt- 
ing to  contain  a  major  Soviet  assault,  even  t 
conventional  one,  with  conventional  weap- 
ons. Tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
employed.  The  sword  behind  the  shield  wm 
SAC.  together  with  other  strategic  forces  un- 
der the  direct  command  of  the  Supreme  Al- 
lied Ckimmander  In  Europe. 

Today  the  argument  over  conventional 
versus  nuclear  weapons  may  prove  to  be  the 
reef  on  which  NATO  founders.  We  are  In- 
sisting that  NATO's  conventional  capability 
Is  grossly  inadequate  and  that  this  could  re- 
sult In  nuclear  war  being  forced  upon  us. 
The  Europeans,  who  have  lived  In  the  Soviet 
shadow  with  equanimity  all  these  years,  are 
becoming  increasingly  apprehensive  about 
the  extent  and  natiu-e  of  future  U.S.  com- 
mitments In  their  behalf.  They  worry  about 
our  fear  of  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
because  they  think  It  Increases  the  danger  of 
a  major  conventional  war  In  their  backyard. 
The  Europeans  know  flr8thte.^d  that  conven- 
tional war  is  no  consummation  devoutly  to 
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1)0  wished.  And  they  tend  to  view  any  US. 
poUcy  shift  in  this  direction  as  motivated 
lfl]mB.rllv  by  a  desire  to  keep  a  future  war  off 
0J9.  soil.  De  Gaulle's  drive  for  an  independ- 
ent French  nuclear  deterrent  derives  in 
jgrge  part  from  his  doubts  about  the  future 
viability  of  U.S.  commitments.  And  British 
anger  over  our  scuttling  of  her  V-bombers 
Ijy  our  virtual  abandonment  of  the  Skybolt 
oxlsslle  Is  part  of  the  same  package. 

But  if  Western  Europe  finds  the  thought  of 
oonvenUonally  armed  defenses  distasteful, 
our  own  strategy  is  finding  it  more  and  more 
attractive.  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball,  speaking  before  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians" Conference  In  Paris  last  Novem- 
ber, said: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  NATO  coun- 
tries cannot  maintain  in  the  NATO  area  con- 
venUonal  forces  that  are  at  least  equal  to 
those  In  Eastern  Europe." 

Mr.  McNamara  has  also  indicated  his  belief 
that  the  NATO  countries  can  Increase  their 
conventional  defensive  capabilities.  The 
jfATO  nations  will  agree,  but  only  reluctantly 
and  under  heavy  pressure  from  the  United 
States. 

We  have  not  publicly  renounced  the  first 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe,  nor  Is  there  any 
likelihood  that  we  will  do  so  soon  or  even 
ever.  But  the  doctrine  of  nuclear  stalemate, 
eoupled  with  the  theories  of  automatic  esca- 
lation and  fiexlble  response,  Indicate  that 
we  are  trying  hard  to  remove  these  weapons 
from  any  battlefield  of  the  future,  even  if 
this  means  risking  large-scale  conventional 
wars. 

As  far  as  Western  Europe  Is  concerned,  the 
danger  Is  twofold — first,  that  the  doctrinal 
conflict  will  Irreparably  damage  the  alliance, 
and  second,  that  the  Soviets  will  be  encour- 
aged to  take  new  risks  in  the  NATO  area 
that  could  not  have  been  Justified  when  they 
were  faced  with  the  sword-and-shield  con- 
cept. 

MORE   OPTIONS    OR   LESS? 

No  thoughtful  person  can  quarrel  with  the 
idea  of  seeking  as  many  alternatives  as  pos- 
sible between  surrender  or  holocaust.  The 
real  question  Is  whether  or  not  the  current 
trends  In  strategy  and  force  composition  are 
really  narrowing,  rather  than  widening,  the 
number  of  options  that  will  be  available  as 
time  goes  on. 

Consuming  fear  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  war  can  deprive  us  of  the  main 
strategic  advantage  we  possess  today.  It 
wotild  reduce  risks  for  the  Soviet  planners 
by  concentrating  future  conflict  in  the  con- 
ventional area,  where  the  strategic  advantage 
la  clearly  theirs.  In  addition,  they  know 
tbey  can  always  pause  for  negotiations  if  the 
going  gets  too  rough. 

Far  more  worrisome,  however,  are  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  in  unilateral  acceptance  of  the 
strategic-stalemate  concept.  Indeed,  the  very 
fact  that  we  accept  a  stalemate  In  itself 
breaks  the  stalemate  In  a  peychologlcal  sense. 
A  single  technological  breakthrough — with 
space  offering  an  almost  unlimited  range 
of  possibilities — could  shatter  the  stalemate 
suddenly  and  irrevocably,  permitting  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  "fall  back  and  re- 
grope." 

Optimism  is  running  high  after  the  Soviet 
backdown  In  Cuba,  and  the  temptation  is  to 
read  more  Into  that  episode  than  Is  Justified 
One  can  make  a  case  that  the  very  attempt 
to  emplace  outfianklng  missiles  on  the  Island 
stemmed  from  the  Soviet  belief  that.  If  their 
bluff  were  called,  they  had  little  to  lose  but 
face — a  small  risk  In  terms  of  the  prospec- 
tive benefits  had  the  move  gone  undetected. 
And  the  strategic  p>osture  which  made  pos- 
sible our  positive  reaction  In  Cuba  Is  under- 
going a  radical  change.  Postulate  a  future 
Cuba — perhaps  In  space,  perhaps  In  Iran — 
under  the  strategic  philosophy  discussed 
herewith,  and  one  comes  up  with  quite  a 
different  set  of  answers. 


(Prom  the  Air  Force  magazine, 

February  196S) 

Farewell  to  Cottnteeforce 

(By  Claude  Wltze,  senior  editor, 

Air  Force/Space  Digest) 

In  early  1963,  as  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion passes  the  halfway  mark  In  Its  steward- 
ship, the  schism  between  the  military  and 
civilian  hierarchies  in  the  Pentagon  is  mov- 
ing toward  a  climax. 

This  division  is  both  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary.  But.  unless  checked,  it  poses 
a  threat  to  our  security,  looms  as  a  barrier 
to  domestic  political  harmony,  and  frus- 
trates our  diplomatic  efforts. 

An  Important  facet  of  this  Pentagon 
schism,  and  one  that  Is  a  disappointment 
I>articularly  to  scores  of  lifelong  Democrats. 
Is  the  growing  evidence  that  it  is  the  civilian 
secretariat,  not  the  uniformed  coliimn.  that 
takes  the  conservative  point  of  view.  The 
military,  for  so  many  years  pictured  as  hide- 
bound to  obsolete  methods  and  weapons,  are 
the  people  eager  to  break  technological 
frontiers.  In  an  Ironic  switch.  It  Is  the 
civilian  leadership  which  wishfully  thinks 
of  fighting  the  next  war  in  terms  of  the  last 
one. 

The  most  alarming  manifestation  of  the 
situation  was  delineated  on  these  pages  last 
month,  when  the  editor  of  Air  Force 'Space 
Digest  reported  that  the  doctrine  of  nuclear 
deterrence  is  being  tacitly  replaced  by  one 
of  nuclear  stalemate,  that  a  strategic  celling 
will  replace  our  umbrella  of  strategic  su- 
perlorlty  If  the  present  trends  In  doctrine 
and  weapon  system  development  continue. 
To  this  report  it  can  be  added  that  the 
active  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  heads  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  do  not 
approve  of  the  change  in  strategy.  They 
are  unanimous  in  their  support  of  a  doctrine 
of  strategic  superiority.  And  they  consider 
this  superiority  to  be  essential  If  their  forces 
are  to  retain  the  flexibility  needed  to  hold 
potential  conflict  to  some  level  of  violence 
lower  than  a  nuclear  holocaust  involving 
all-out  exchange  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 

In  contrast,  the  administration  now  obvi- 
ously believes  that  superiority  Is  not  neces- 
sary, that  It  is  undesirable  because  it  is 
provocative  and  that  It  Is  meaningless  be- 
cause nuclear  war  is  unthinkable.  No  other 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  recent  events 
Equally  clear  is  the  position  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  as  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  strategic  adviser,  overshadow- 
ing— Indeed,  censoring  and  subjugating — 
the  opinions  of  our  military  experts. 

When  we  turn  ovir  backs  on  the  require- 
ment for  strategic  superiority  we  are  aban- 
doning the  counterforce  doctrine  which  Mr. 
McNamara  himself  enunciated  at  Ann  Arbor 
only  last  June.  By  definition,  a  counter- 
force  capability  is  expensive  to  buy  and 
maintain.  It  calls  for  a  large  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  a  variety  of  means  to  deliver 
them.  It  requires  a  sophisticated  mixture 
of  manned  and  unmanned  systems,  with  all 
of  that  force  combat  ready  and  a  substantial 
part  of  It  on  alert. 

In  his  Ann  Arbor  speech.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said  our  objectives,  which  means 
targets.  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war  should 
be  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  military 
forces,  not  of  his  population.  Our  strength 
would  not  be  used  for  a  first  strike,  for 
America  is  pledged  never  to  perpetrate  a 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  for  retaliation  only.  Thus 
our  strategic  force  must  be  large,  powerful, 
and  protected — to  be  able  to  survive  a  blow 
and  then  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the 
enemy's  well  hidden  and  hardened  weapons. 
The  slow  erosion  of  our  ability  to  carry 
out  this  counterforce  doctrine  and.  In  fact, 
our  deliberate  intention  to  replace  the  nec- 
essary strategic  superiority  with  strategic 
stalemate,  are  clear  In  decisions  already 
made  and  our  plans  for  future  decisions. 
These  decisions  are  being  explained  to  the 


American  people  in  terms  of  budgetary  and 
technological  doubletalk.  The  budgetary 
argument  Is  considered  good  beeauaa  it  Is 
related  to  everyman's  pocketbook  and  close 
to  the  heart  of  Congress  in  a  tax-cutting 
year.  Technological  argvuncnts  have  the 
f\irther  merit  of  being,  for  the  most  part, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  general 
public  and  thus  requiring  no  documenta- 
tion  beyond  a  simple  statement. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  explain  what  is 
being  done  is  to  cite,  as  we  have  again  and 
again,  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  administra- 
tion viewpoint  was  cogenUy  expressed  by 
Walter  Llppmann.  who  said  In  a  Paris  speech 
that  the  confrontation  showed  the  impor- 
tance of  conventional  military  power  when 
nuclear  power  has  been  balanced  and  neu- 
tralized. The  United  States  prevailed  in 
Cuba  because,  after  nuclear  power  had  been 
neutralized,  it  had  powerful  conventional 
weapons. 

Our  military  leaders  know  better.  U.S 
nuclear  power  was  not  neutralized  or  bal- 
anced in  the  Cuban  affair.  The  United 
States  had  superiority.  It  was  plain  and 
simple  and  President  Kennedy  at  the  outset 
made  it  credible,  and  therefore  effective. 
He  told  the  world  we  wo\Ud  use  this  power 
on  Russia  itself  if  missllea  were  fired  at  us 
from  Cuba.  It  was  Russia's  nuclear  power 
that  was  neutralized  and  It  was  our  strategic 
superiority  that  did  the  trick. 

This  Is  not  to  derogate  the  role  played  by 
conventional  systems,  mainly  those  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  in  the  Cuban  showdown. 
But  it  should  be  clear  that  these  alternates 
to  total  war  can  be  exercised  only  under  an 
umbrella  of  strategic  superiority. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  has  pointed  out 
repeatedly,  particularly  in  testimony  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  that  budget  trends  in  recent  years 
indicate  a  progressive  retreat  from  this  pos- 
ture of  strategic  euj>erlorlty.  President 
Kennedy's  fiscal  1964  defense  budget  is  on 
its  way  to  Congress  as  these  words  are 
written,  and  the  trend  is  expected  to 
continue. 

Manned  strategic  systems,  with  their  in- 
nate flexibility,  appear  doomed.  Prom  the 
projected  pattern  of  research-and-develop- 
ment  expendlttires  for  strategic  systems  over 
the  next  5  years  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
unilaterally  freezing  technology  at  the  level 
of  Polaris  and  Minuteman.  One  report  says 
the  outlay  for  the  R.  &  D.  effort  will  drop 
from  %2  billion  to  two-tenths  of  a  bllUon  In 
the  next  5  years.  The  strategic  potential 
of  space  Is  being  overlooked  entirely. 

The  Impression  has  been  made,  and  en- 
couraged, that  the  doctrinal  argtunent  in- 
volves only  the  Air  Force.  This  is  at  worst 
an  untruth,  at  best  an  over -simplification. 
It  happenjB  that  our  strategic  syBtems,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Polaris,  all  are  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Force.  Hence,  a  policy 
calling  for  nuclear  stalemate  of  necessity 
has  its  greatest  Impact  on  Air  Force  missions 
and  programs. 

Until  1963,  however,  there  had  not  been 
any  sign  that  the  other  chiefs,  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler  of  the  Army;  Adm.  George  W.  Ander- 
son, Jr..  of  the  Navy;  and  Gen.  David  M. 
Shoup  of  the  Marines,  might  lend  support 
to  General  LeMay  in  his  expression  of  con- 
cern over  the  trend.  Indications  now  are 
that  strategic  superiority  Is  gaining  support 
from  all  three  services,  and  the  Air  Force 
does  not  stand  alone. 

This  change  of  heart  undoubtedly  was 
brought  about  by  the  recent  palaver,  on  both 
a  national  and  international  level,  over  the 
Skybolt  air-launched  ballistic  missile.  Sky- 
bolt was  killed  because  it  did  not  conform 
to  the  new  strategic  policy.  The  decision 
had  international  repercussions  becaxise  the 
weapon  was  promised  by  us  as  a  sutjstltute 
for  British  development  of  Its  own  air- 
launched  ballistic  missUe.  Lack  of  Skybolt 
forces  Great  Britain  Into  agreement  with  oxir 
new  policy.  The  budgetary  arguments 
against    Skylwlt   are   dubious,   since   Britiin 
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now  has  to  build  a  fleet  of  Polarts-anned  aub- 
marlnes.  The  technological  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  Skybolt  have  been  spurious 
from  the  beginning. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  RS-70 
ICach  3  airplane.  Its  price  tag  was  high,  al- 
though expert  witnesses  testified  that  the 
Ruaslana  would  have  to  spend  even  more  to 
find  a  defense  against  It.  Other  wltnessee, 
equaUy  expert,  have  sworn  that  the  system  U 
within  the  state  of  the  art  and  that  it  in- 
volves far  fewer  imknowns  than  the  ICBM 
did  nearly  a  decade  ago  when  it  was  or- 
dered Into  high-priority  development.  But 
both  the  RS-70  and  the  Sky  bolt  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  new  strategic  policy  of  nu- 
clear stalemate.  That  Is  why  they  are  not 
wanted  by  the  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  other  advanced  manned 
aerospcuM  military  systems,  which  might  op- 
erate in  either  the  atmosphere  or  space,  are 
eqxuOIy  Incongruous  to  the  new  policy.  In 
the  new  budget  this  Is  ex|}ected  to  result  In 
denial  of  USAP  requests  for  Improved  air 
defense  systems,  and  at  least  four  more  P-4C 
wings  for  the  Tactical  Air  Conunand.  In  the 
research-and-development  area  there  will  be 
minimum  allowance  for  a  long  look  at  the 
potentials  of  space.  USAP'sDyna-Soar  proj- 
ect now  Is  expected  to  suffer  and.  In  the  long 
run.  It's  a  good  bet  that  the  TFX  variable- 
sweep  fighter  will  go  the  route  of  the  RS-70 
and  Skybolt.  A  nuclear-armed  TFX  would 
also  be  Inconsistent  with  the  nuclear  stale- 
mate philosophy. 

This  report  would  be  remiss  If  it  did  not 
lay  some  emphasis  on  the  pregnant  sugges- 
tion that  the  stalemate   policy  constitutes 
a  significant  step  by  the  United  States  to- 
ward some  degree  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
In  the  January  Issue  of  Harper's  magazine 
there  Is  an  outline  by  P.  M.  S.  Blackett,  a 
British  physicist,  of  the  early  steps  he  con- 
siders essential  to  achieve  a  disarmed  world. 
Blackett's  main  thesis  Is  that  a  complete 
shedding  of  arms  is  virgent  and  that  the  West 
must  change  Its  military  poUcles  In  order  to 
achieve  the  goal.     There  is  a  striking  parallel 
between  Blackett's  recommendations  and  our 
current  trend  toward  nuclear  parity.    Parity, 
in  fact,  is  what  Blackett  recommends.     Su- 
periority, of  the  kind  that  made  our  Cuban 
ventxu^  possible,  U  viewed  by  this  scientist 
and   Nobel   Prize    winner    as   a   provocative 
menace.    Like  a  great  many  of  his  fellows  In 
the  cult  now  influencing  military  strategy  on 
the  basis  of  computer  techniques,  he  con- 
sistently  underestimates   the   risks,   with    a 
fervor  approaching  that  of  India  before  the 
Chinese  swept  across  the  Himalayan  Moim- 
tains.     He  does  not  admit  that  a  disparity  in 
basic  alms  and  methods  might  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  the  power  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  free  world.     He  Im- 
pUclty  views  the  United  States  as  a  mirror 
Image  of  the  U.S5JI. 

Blackett  points  to  our  current  strategic 
superiority— he    credits    us    with    a    3-to-l 
advantage  over  the  Soviets— and  says  that  a 
reduction  by  percentage  therefore  would  not 
be  acceptable.    It  follows  that  the  first  step 
toward  dlsamuunent  is  to  reduce  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  of  both  sides  to  "the 
same  equal   and  low  level."     A  couple   of 
dozen  Invulnerable  missUes  on  either  side 
would  do.    The  author,  who  underestimates 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch  in  the  UJS 
Oovemment,  then  spectilates  that  President 
Kennedy  of  necMslty  faces  delays  getting 
Congress  to  approve  nuclear  parity.    He  says 
that  the  American  military,  which  he  views 
typically  as  a  self-serving  monster,  wiU  fight 
the  approval  by  convincing  Americans  that 
arms  control  Is  preferable  to  disarmament 
because  it  will  be  less  disruptive  to  the 
economy. 

Blackett  contends  that  the  goal  must  in- 
clude "approximate  parity  in  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces."  then  lends  support 
to  the  Kennedy-llcNamara  effort  to  restrain 


England  from  exercising  Independence  In  the 
area  of  nuclear  capability. 

Professor  Blackett  views  with  alarm  the 
McNamara  Ann  Arbor  pledge  to  avoid  attacks 
on  enemy  cities,  a  pledge  that  Is  a  commit- 
ment to  a  counterforce  strategy.  He  laments 
the  fact  that  counterforce  strategy  necessi- 
tates forces  that  are  overwhelmingly  superior 
and  recognizes  that  it  makes  slim  the  chances 
for  nuclear  parity  as  a  Srst  step  toward  dis- 
armament. He  then  lists  four  reasons  why 
U.S.  policy,  up  to  now,  has  been  in  favor  of 
counterforce.  Not  one  of  these  reasons  even 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  attack  on 
us  or  our  allies.  The  deterrent  effect  of 
superiority  U  dismissed  as  a  minor  argument. 
He  expresses  hope  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, with  its  effort  to  bring  the  U.S. 
military  more  firmly  under  civilian  control, 
will  find  a  way  to  replace  nuclear  superiority 
with  nuclear  parity. 

There  Is  an  undeniable  parallel  between 
the  Blackett  recommendations  and  what  our 
force  structure  is  pointing  toward  in  the 
next  several  years  by  the  McNamara  budget 
planning. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  an  individual  Brit- 
on, or  a  group  of  Britons,  is  dictating  the 
shift  In  our  policy.  There  are  Blacketts 
holding  Influential  positions  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. As  pointed  out  in  thU  magazine 
last  September,  the  critics  at  counterforce 
capability  fear  its  fertilizing  effect  on  the 
arms  race.  They  warn  it  may  be  provoca- 
tive. They  hold  that  it  is  technically  In- 
feaslble  and  that  It  is  not  realistic.  They  are 
receiving  soimd  support  In  the  Pentagon 
from  Mr.  McNamara's  own  budgetary  and 
technological  experts,  who  are  providing  spe- 
cialized and  diversionary  excuses  to  change 
the  force  structure  without  admitting  that 
the  goal  is  a  strategic  poUcy  which  adds  up 
to  a  unilateral  disarmament  program. 

Realistically,  It  must  be  admitted  that 
scientist  Blackett's  sympathizers  in  thU 
country  are  more  sophisticated  thtin  he  in 
the  American  political  arena.  Congress  has 
shown  a  minimum  of  Interest  In  strategic 
policy,  a  maxlmiun  of  interest  in  the  hard- 
ware of  weaponry.  Its  technical  feasibility 
and  its  price.  Yet  It  also  is  true  that  Con- 
gress seeks  to  mold  strategic  policy  when  it 
authorizes  the  adoption  of  weapon  systems 
and  tries  to  force  the  executive  branch  to 
spend  the  appropriated  money.  Recent 
years  are  heavy  with  examples  of  how  the 
wlU  of  Congress  has  been  frustrated,  despite 
the  fact  that  It  has  been  consistently  more 
aware  of  the  nature  of  oixr  peril  than  the 
White  House  and  Pentagon  secretariat. 

There  has  been  mention  here  of  the  effect 
of  the  Pentagon  schism  on  our  diplomatic 
efforts.  The  furor  in  England  and  Prance 
has  been  so  weU  publicized  there  U  no  need 
to  repeat  the  details.  Edmund  Taylor  writ- 
ing from  Paris  In  the  Reporter  says  what  we 
won  In  Cuba  we  have  thrown  away  In  Nas- 
sau. He  comes  up  with  a  French  suggestion 
not  entirely  a  Joke,  that  the  White  House 
should  forget  about  a  direct  telephone  line 
to  the  Kremlin  and  get  a  closer  link  to 
Europe. 

It  Is  clear  we  have  not  fooled  our  allies 
and  It  Is  likely,  Taylor  reports,  "that  the 
final  result  of  Nassau  will  be  the  loss  of  pres- 
tige and  possibly  the  faU  of  the  MacmiUan 
government,  the  torpedoing  of  Britain's  en- 
try Into  the  Conunon  Market,  and  the  further 
widening  of  the  rift  between  Prance  and 
America,  thereby  reducing  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance to  an  empty  shell." 

It  is  Interesting  that  only  last  June  on  a 
visit  to  West  Point,  President  Kennedy  cau- 
tioned the  cadets  that  they  had  to  be  more 
than  soldiers  and  understand  the  foreign 
policies  of  nations  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  a  good  chance  that  today's  military  chiefs, 
aU  of  them,  have  a  Arm  understanding  of 
why  the  British  and  French  are  upset  at 
our  espousal  of  nuclear  rtalemate.    Like  the 
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French  and  British  they  would  be  »«.«• 
in   some   mystification    about   a  noliW^^ 
sanctions  a  mUitary  risk  In  Cuba  but  iLfS!? 
to   take   a   technological   risk   that  xn^^ 
essential  to  national  security.  '  *• 

On  this  point,  there  is  no  competent  m^ 
server  who  doubts  Russia  can  and  wlU^^^ 
technological  risks  to  improve  Its  mui^ 
stature.  These  chances  can  be  taken  in^!f7 
fields  as  ballistic  mlssUe  defeSe  aSiS^ 
marine  warfare,  military  space  systems  t^ 
Improvement  of  guidance,  or  warhkiuf* 
Once  we  freeze  our  own  technoloirv  at  AT 
level  of  the  Polaris  and  Minuteman  sv^J^ 
and  drain  away  our  strategic  fiexlbllltv  iS* 
cow  needs  but  a  single  and  possibly  mZ^ 
breakthrough  to  upset  the  stalemate  iJS 
achieve  superiority.  "*> 

Realization  of  this  threat  must  be  eon. 
men  to  all  dedicated  American  mUltarv  m!m' 
The  realization,  for  reasons  already  exnlain^ 
18  most  vivid  to  USAP.  The  example^^T 
let  it  be  made  clear.  Is  not  that  of^ 
cavalry  officer  who  clung  to  his  horse  or  rt 
the  lamented  admiral  who  held  the  battle 
ship  invincible.  The  requirement  U  for  pro." 
ress.  not  stagnation:  it  Is  for  technolcxriSi 
advances  to  meet  threats  as  yet  themselv- 
undeveloped.  "^uuwiyei 

The  schUm  in  the  PenUgon  is  between  thU 
kind  of  military  progress  and  the  most  con 
servative  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock  hi 
arguing  that  costs  are  excessive  and  thi 
technology  is  "beyond  us."  This  proeie* 
has  been  with  us  at  least  since  Kitty  Hawk 
and  Alamogordo.  The  Russians  will  not  imt 
us  stop. 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  leeai 
Debatx  otf  New  Atom  Tests  Splfts  Top  VS 
OmciALs — PowzaruL     Foacia     on     Both 

Smxs     SIKK     To     PIESTJADB    KXNNKDT     WHO 

Must  DEcmx  Whether  To  Resume  Aemal 
Shots  —»«». 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
A  bitter  behind-the-scenes  struggle  about 
the  resumption  of  atmospheric  nuclear  test* 
is  being  fought  In  Washington. 

President  Kennedy  has  ordered  necessary 
preparations  made  that  would  permit  test- 
ing, presumably  this  spring,  off  Hawaii  at 
Johnston  Island  and  perhaps  at  British- 
owned  Christmas  Island.  But  he  has  re- 
served final  decision,  and  the  capital  is  riven 
by  a  great  debate  between  opponents  of  re- 
sumed testing  and  proponents  of  it. 

Scientists,  members  of  the  White  House 
executive  staff,  the  State  Department,  the 
VS.  Information  Agency,  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
particularly  Its  new  Chief,  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone,  have  become  Involved  directly  or  In- 
directly. The  feeling  is  high  on  both  sides. 
Opponents  of  atmospheric  tests  describe 
them  as  unnecessary  or  unduly  provocative 
to  world  public  opinion  or  both.  Some  mili- 
tary men  believe  resumed  testing  is  ahnost 
vital  to  the  future  security  of  this  Nation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  an- 
nouncement Friday  of  a  Soviet  underground 
test  Is  expected  to  hasten  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion on  American  testing. 

Preparations  for  the  tests  are  continuing 
while  the  debate  rages.  Joint  Task  Force  8, 
under  its  field  commander,  MaJ  Oen 
Alfred  D.  Starblrd.  is  being  formed,  and 
ships,  planes  and  men  assigned  to  their  du- 
ties. 

A  total  of  more  than  »dO  million  is  ear- 
marked for  the  task  force,  and  a  program  oi 
tests,  to  start  apparenUy  in  early  spring  and 
to  continue  possibly  into  early  summer,  is 
being  drawn  up.  But  the  final  "C»o"  or  "No- 
Oo"  signal  has  not  been  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Powerful  forces  on  both  sides  have  pre- 
sented their  views  to  the  President  and  are 
still  urging  their  respective  viewpolnto. 


Opposed  to  the  resumption  of  testing  are 
J^y  Bclentlst*.  including  the  President's 
^rf«ntlfic  adviser.  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner; 
»iUfti  B.  Stevenson,  chief  U.8.  delegate  to 
»lje  United  Nations;  the  State  Department; 
tbe  U-S.  Information  Agency;  and  apparent- 
ly most  of  the  President's  special  assistants 
m  the  White  House. 

In  favor  of  resimiptlon  of  testing  are 
many  scientists.  Including  Dr.  Edward  Tell- 
jr,  the  atomic  physicist;  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  most  of  the  military  services;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (with  llmita- 
tlona) ;  powerful  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
nilttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  Mr.  McCone. 

IMPORTANCE    OP    ISSUES 

The  argtunents  refiect  the  Importance  of 
ttte  issues  Involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
President.  The  opponents  of  testing  insist 
titat  renewed  atmospheric  tests  are  tech- 
nically unnecessary,  despite  the  great  evi- 
dence of  Russian  progress;  and  that  test 
{Mumption  would  offend  world  public  opin- 
ion and  would  imperil  all  attempts  to  halt 
the  arms  race. 

The  opponents  also  view  with  alarm  the 
addition  of  any  more  radioactive  fallout  to 
the  atmosphere.  They  describe  the  resump- 
tion of  atmospheric  testing  as  Inunoral. 

Those  opposed  to  above-the-ground  test- 
ing are  well  organized  and  vocal.  They  have 
already  staged  a  number  of  demonstrations 
In  Washington,  New  York,  the  U.N.  head- 
quarters In  New  York,  and  elsewhere. 

ProF>onents  declare  that  an  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  series  of  more  han  60  tests  shows 
tremendous  scientific,  technological,  and 
weapons  progress,  and  that  unless  the 
United  States  resumes  atmospheric  tests 
■oon  its  past  advantage  in  nuclear  weapons 
snd  in  delivery  capabilities  may  be  neutral- 
ised or  overcome  and  Its  security  imperiled. 
They  add  that  nuclear  tests  can  lead  to  new 
and  unknown  developments. 

Personal  and  emotional  factors  have  added 
to  the  heat  of  the  debate. 

The  more  than  60  tests  of  all  types  the 
Russians  conducted  last  fall  have  become  a 
powerful,  though  apparently  not  yet  a  con- 
clusive, argxmEient  for  the  resumption  of 
atmospheric  testing.  An  analysis  of  the  So- 
viet tesU  was  made  by  a  committee  of  scien- 
tists, headed  by  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe  of  Cornell 
University. 

EVALUATION     BT     M'CONE 

Later,  another  evaluation  was  presented 
by  Mr.  McCone.  who  was  sworn  in  last  No- 
vember 29  and  who  was  confirmed  Wednes- 
day as  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  CIA  presentation  apparently  viewed 
the  Soviet  progress  in  considerably  stronger 
terms  than  did  the  earlier  scientific  analysis, 
although  both  were  impressed  with  the  evi- 
dent nuclear  progress  made  by  the  Russians. 

The  Soviet  tests  showed  according  to  most 
experts : 

Tremendous  laboratory  progress  in  the 
more  than  3  years  of  test  cessation. 

Considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  a  warhead  for  an  an ti ballistic  missile. 

Major  development  of  lighter  and  more 
compact  weapons.  The  Soviet  yleld-to- 
welght  ratio — the  packaging  of  high  power 
into  smaller  and  lighter  weapons  8  Is  now 
adjudged  to  be  about  equal  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  of  high  Importance  In  the 
development  of  second  and  third  genera- 
tion missiles.  The  tests  Indicated  consider- 
able Soviet  progress  toward  the  development 
of  compact,  solid-fueled  missiles  like  the 
Minuteman.  and  hence  an  increase  in  mis- 
sile striking  power  and  a  reduction  in  vul- 
nerability. 

Major  progress  in  development  of  a  whole 
family  of  new  nuclear  weapons — both  tacti- 
cal and  strategic. 

Reduction  of  the  amount  of  fissionable 
material  needed  to  trigger  a  fusion  reaction. 


The  biggest  Soviet  test  detonation,  which 
was  calculated  at  a  yield  of  more  than  66 
megatons,  released  a  far  smaller  amount 
of  fission  products  into  the  atmosphere  than 
the  United  States  had  anticipated.  More 
fusion  and  less  fission  in  a  weapon  could 
mean  In  time  not  only  more  but  also  cheaper 
weapons,  since  fusion  materials  are  far  less 
expensive  and  more  plentiful  than  fissionable 
ones. 

DOUBTS     ON     U.S.     LEAD 

In  short,  the  Russian  tests  appear  to  sum 
up  to  a  conclvislon  by  most  well-informed  of- 
ficials that  the  United  States  no  longer  has 
assurance  that  it  has  a  major  technological 
lead  in  atomic  weapons. 

Some  military  men  are  further  worried  by 
some  evidence  of  Soviet  rocket  achievements 
that  the  United  States  has  not  yet  matched. 
The  United  States  believes  that  it  Is  still 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  numbers  of 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

But  the  Russians  have  far  more  missiles 
of  700-mlle  to  1,100-mlle  range,  capable  of 
striking  American  allies  and  oversea  bases. 
And  they  have  apparently  fired  salvoes  of  as 
many  as  10  to  20  of  these  missiles  in  tests, 
something  the  United  States  has  never  done, 
and  which  it  is  not  equipped  to  do. 

The  prc^x>nents  of  the  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing  base  their  argu- 
ments in  large  part  upon  these  evidences  of 
Soviet  progress.  They  hold  that  under- 
ground tests  are  limited  to  small  explosions 
and  are  too  slow,  too  expensive,  and  too  diffi- 
cult to  Instrument  and  that  some  of  the 
most  Important  weapons  effects  cannot  be 
studied  except  by  atmospheric  tests. 

The  United  States  has  resumed  under- 
ground testing  since  the  Russians  resumed 
testing  and  has  exploded  underground  in  Ne- 
vada a  total  of  about  16  8mall-3rleld  devices. 
Not  all  of  these  have  been  announced.  At 
least  one  of  the  devices  tested  was  a  small 
Army  tactical  weapon  for  battlefield  use. 

TWO     ANCILLARY     DEBATES 

Involved  in  the  major  debate  about  nu- 
clear testing  are  two  ancillary  debates. 

One  revolves  around  Mr.  McCone,  fCH'mer 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Mr.  McCone,  as  director  of  the  AEC,  took  a 
firm  stand  In  favor  of  nuclear  testing.  The 
CIA  Is  not  a  policymaking  agency,*  but  Mr. 
McCone  made  it  clear  to  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  In  connection  with  his  confirma- 
tion hearings,  that  he  would  not  "volunteer" 
opinions  about  national  F>olicy,  but  If  asked, 
he  would  "feel  free"  to  give  his  "personal 
views." 

Mr.  McCone's  views  about  the  high  im- 
portance of  resuming  nuclear  testing  have 
not  changed.  Moreover,  many  in  the  aca- 
demic and  scientific  community,  who  oppose 
him  on  the  nuclear  test  issue,  regard  Mr. 
McCone  as  biased  and  unjudlclous.  Dr. 
George  T.  Kistiakowsky.  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, former  science  adviser  to  President 
Elsenhower,  headed  a  group  to  the  White 
House  that  opposed  Mr.  McCone's  appoint- 
ment as  CIA  Director. 

Others  who  opposed  Mr.  McCone  from 
political  life  contended  that  his  business 
connections  led  to  confilcts  of  Interests. 
Some  of  the  younger  Democratic  liberals. 
Including  some  close  to  the  President,  were 
also  said  to  be  opposed  to  Mr.  McCone  be- 
cause his  political  phlloeophy  was  far  more 
conser\"atlve  than  theirs. 

BITTER    OPPOSITION 

These  forces,  focused  by  the  nuclear  test 
issue,  led  to  some  bitter  but  ineffective  op- 
position to  the  McCone  appointment.  What 
some  officials  describe  as  the  most  severe 
press  attacks  upon  any  official  since  those 
launched  upon  the  late  James  Porrestal,  first 
Secretary  of  Defense,  were  published  by  one 
columnist.     But  Mr.  McCone  had   powerful 


bipartisan  support  in  Congress,  particularly 
In  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy   Committee. 

Senator  Hxnrt  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  a  member  of  both  the  Armed 
Services  and  Atomic  Energy  Committees,  and 
a  strong  supporter  both  of  Mr.  McOone  and 
of  the  resumption  of  atmospheric  tests,  noted 
during  the  confirmation  debate  that  some 
of  those  who  opposed  the  new  CIA  Director 
did  so  because  of  his  hard,  tough  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  on 
nuclear  testing. 

With  Mr.  McCone's  confirmation,  this 
phase  of  the  l>ehlnd-the-scene8  struggle  Is 
now  centered  on  a  selection  of  a  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
a  Presidential  appointment.  The  law  does 
not  require  the  deputy  to  be  a  military  man, 
but  it  does  require  either  the  Director  or 
the  deputy  to  be  a  civilian. 

MILTTART    APPOINTEE 

Both  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
urged  a  military  man. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Include  the  names  of  Lt.  Oen. 
William  W.  Quinn,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency;  Lt.  Gen.  Ar- 
thur O.  Trudeau,  Chief  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment, and  Vice  Adm.  Charles  B.  Mar- 
tell,  Deputy  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering. 

White  House  sources,  however,  have  sug- 
gested a  civilian  deputy  (unnamed),  or  the 
appointment  of  the  President's  military  aide, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  V.  Clifton. 

None  of  the  names  suggested  have  been 
accepted  as  yet  by  Mr.  McCone,  who  Is  be- 
lieved to  favor  a  topnotch  military  man 
in  his  early  fifties  who  would  devote  the 
rest  of  hlB  career  to  the  CIA.  Three  names 
speculatively  mentioned  as  suitable,  by  Mr. 
McCone's  yardstick,  for  the  Job  are  those  of 
Vice  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  for  Development;  Gen- 
eral Starblrd,  field  commander  of  the  task 
force  preparing  for  tests,  or  MaJ.  Gen.  An- 
drew J.  Goodpaster,  one  of  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's  White  House  aids, 
now  Commander  of  the  Eighth  Infantry 
Division  In  Germany. 

BTUDTING    ACENCT 

still  another,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  possibility  is  Gen.  Cortlandt  Van 
Rensaaelaer  Schuyler,  retired,  who  has  been 
an  executive  assistant  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller but  who  Is  now  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganization committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone that  Is  studying  the  CIA. 

Thus  Mr.  McCone's  own  appointment  to 
the  CIA  and  the  appointment  of  a  deputy 
have  become  Involved  directly  and  indirectly 
In  the  broad  issue  of  nuclear  testing. 

Another  part  of  the  debate  Is  how  much 
and  what  to  test.  Many  of  the  scientists 
who  believe  resumption  of  testing  Is  neces- 
sary would  like  to  limit  the  tests  to  devel- 
opmental and  experimental  ones,  and  would 
exclude  as  technologically  and  militarily  un- 
necessary the  tests  of  existing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, or  any  operational  tests  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  took  this  posi- 
tion last  year  in  a  recommendation  to  the 
President,  and  apparently  other  members  of 
the  AEC  agree  with  him.  However  some 
scientists  In  the  AEC  disagree.  In  fact, 
there  Is  a  split  on  this  issue  both  in  the 
scientific  community  and  In  the  military. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  unani- 
mously In  favor  last  year  of  operational 
testing  of  many  existing  weapons  and 
weapons  systems,  but  some  military  men 
in  the  Pentagon  and  some  civilian  officials 
see  no  need  for  this.  A  Navy  task  force  put 
to  sea  last  fall  to  test  for  the  first  time 
a  new  warhead  for  an  antisubmarine  weapon. 
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but  the  tuk.  force  wae  recalled  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  test  ttarted. 

The  military  point  out  that  many  of  the 
ezlBtlnc  weapooB  In  the  country's  nuclear 
stockpile.  Including  newest  tactical  weap- 
ons and  missile  warheads,  have  never  been 
proof-tested.  They  agree  with  the  scien- 
tists  that  laboratory  tests  and  the  lessons 
learned  In  past  nuclear  testing  make  It  al- 
most certain  that  the  new  weapons  wUl 
fimction  as  expected,  but  as  one  spokesman 
said.  "I  would  certainly  sleep  better  at 
night"  If  the  major  weapons  were  proof- 
tested. 

The  military  also  point  out  that  only  1 
out  of  the  more  than  170  tests  conducted 
by  the  United  States  since  World  War  n 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  military  who 
are  expected  to  handle  these  weapons  in 
time  of  war. 

An  Army  crew  fired  a  nuclear  round  from 
a  380-inm.  gun  at  the  proving  ground  in 
Nerada  stune  years  ago.  All  other  tests  have 
been  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
auspices.  Many  at  the  military  would  like 
to  include  In  any  test  program  a  series  of 
operational  detonations  of  existing  weapons 
by  military  personnel. 

However,  the  present  guidelines  for  the 
tests  would  apparently  limit  them  to  experi- 
mental and  developmental  detonations  and 
to  compress  them  in  number.  In  time,  in 
total  yield  and  in  release  of  radioactivity. 
The  tests  would  include  slaable  explosions  at 
very  high  altitudes,  which  would  be  of  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  and  in  determination  of 
the  effect  of  such  explosions  upon  radar  and 
radio. 

OTHnt    TESTS   PLANNED 

Other  tests  to  develop  improved  safety  de- 
vices and  to  reduce  the  size  and  weight  of 
warheads  are  tentatively  planned.  The  plans 
ai^Mrently  ecntemplate  the  use  of  British- 
owned  Christmas  Island  for  some  obset  era 
believe  that  if  the  Island  Is  used,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Joint  CXmmlttee  on 
At<xnlc  Knergy  vrill  have  to  Interpret  the 
atomic  energy  law  liberally  to  allow  the  Brit- 
ish to  monitor  and  record  test  results. 

At  the  moment  the  betting  in  Washington 
is  that  the  President  will  allow  preparations 
for  the  tests  to  continue  but  may  defer  or 
cancel  them  at  the  last  moment.  However, 
there  Is  powerful  support  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Knergy  tor  resumed  test- 
ing. 

And  three  books — all  scheduled  to  be  pub- 
lished soon,  and  all  expected  to  support  a 
resimxption  of  nuclear  tests — may  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  public  opinion. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  4.  1962] 
T7.S.  Atom  TBvr  Dkbatk  Gbowtno — ^DxastoM 

Cojr^totnm  Kknnkdt   Ama   Coixafss   or 

Okmkva  Taucs 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  February  3. — The  East-West 
talks  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  l>egan  39  months 
ago  in  an  aura  of  international  hopes  and 
good  will.  They  flickered  with  decreasing 
brightness  through  353  meetings  and  came 
to  a  recriminatory  and  desolate  end  this  week 
in  Geneva. 

The  collapse  of  the  three-power  talks 
doomed  any  lingering  hopes  that  the  nuclear 
powers  could  in  the  foreseeable  future  take 
a  precedent-making  first  step  toward  stem- 
ming the  atomic  arms  race  by  agreeing  to 
a  cessation  of  nuclear  tests.  Indeed,  the 
failure  to  take  the  first  step  could  well  have 
the  Ironic  result  of  accelerating  and  broad- 
ening the  race  for  atomic  prowess. 

If  the  major  powers  coiild  not  agree  on 
the  relatively  Innocuous  step  of  stopping 
atomic  tests,  there  obviously  was  little  hope 
that  they  could  agree  on  more  lmpc»-tant 
arms  control  measures  more  directly  affect- 
ing their  national  security. 

How  the  collapse  of  the  talks  can  serve  to 
accelerate  the  atomic  arms  race  is  Illustrated 


by  the  possible  response  of  the  United  States. 
So  long  as  the  talks  proceeded,  there  was  an 
obvious  reluctance  to  follow  the  Soviet  suit 
and  to  resxune  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
argument  was  that  a  resumption  of  atmos- 
pheric tests  might  completely  Jeopardize  the 
already  diminishing  hopes  for  agreement. 

QUESTION  FACED 

Now  this  argument,  which  was  probably 
more  a  procrastinating  than  a  valid  excuse, 
has  been  removed  and  the  administration 
must  face  up  squarely  to  a  question  that  has 
confronted  it  ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sumed testing  on  September  1.  The  ques- 
tion, involving  military,  psychological,  and 
diplomatic  imponderables,  Is  whether  or  not 
to  test  in  the  atmosphere. 

As  President  Kennedy  told  his  news  con- 
ference this  week,  the  failure  of  the  test-ban 
talks  "represents  the  biggest  disappointment 
of  my  first  year  In  office."  It  also  presents 
him  with  one  of  the  most  difficult,  fateful, 
and  controversial  decisions  he  has  had  to 
make  since  taking  office. 

For  the  moment,  the  President  appears  un- 
decided which  way  to  turn  and  he  Is  re- 
ceiving divided  counsel  from  within  his  own 
ranks  and  from  Congress.  In  this  period  of 
indecision,  a  debate  U  gathering  force. 
usTup  op  sn)ES 

For  the  purposes  of  following  the  forth- 
coming tussle,  the  lineup  roughly  is  between 
a  group  of  scientific  and  diplomatic  advisers 
on  one  side  and  a  military-atomic  energy- 
congressional  contingent  on  the  other. 

Prominent  among  the  scientists  Is  Dr.  Je- 
rome B.  Wiesner,  the  President's  scientific  ad- 
viser. Most  vocal  thus  far  among  the  diplo- 
mats has  been  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  the 
del^ate  to  the  United  Nations.  Still  on  the 
sidelines  but  regarded  as  in  the  ranks  by  the 
opposition  are  such  figures  as  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  the 
Presidential  Assistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

Lined  up  on  the  other  side  are  the  military 
leaders,  although  it  is  still  unclear  how  far 
the  civilian  officials  of  the  Pentagon  are 
ready  to  go  In  endorsing  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  a  resumption  of  atmospheric  tests. 

The  five  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  virtually  unanimous  in  fav- 
oring aome  atmospheric  tests,  while  differ- 
ing somewhat  on  what  tests  are  necessary. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  decisively,  the  pro-test 
faction  Includes  about  every  member  of  the 
Influential  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

DKBATE   INVOLVED 

Basically  the  argxunent  of  the  scientific- 
diplomatic  factions  runs  like  this: 

The  Soviet  Union  made  substantial  weap- 
ons progress  m  its  60  atnxwpheric  tests  but 
not  enough  to  upset  the  nuclear  stalemate. 
In  fact,  the  tests  may  have  had  the  effect 
of  stabilizing  the  stalemate  since  it  is  likely 
that  the  Soviet  Union  developed  warheads 
for  more  Invulnerable  missiles  and  thus  it 
will  be  less  Jittery  about  a  surprise  attack 
and  less  inclined  to  trigger  a  preemptive  at- 
tack against  the  United  States. 

ThiB  country,  the  scientific-diplomatic  fac- 
tion contends,  already  possesses  more  than 
enough  striking  power  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  improvements  that  could  be 
made  in  existing  warheads  are  not  really  nec- 
essary and  would  not  add  significantly  to  this 
Nation's  military  power.  More  important  at 
this  point,  the  faction  says,  is  finding  some 
way  out  of  the  atomic  arms  raoe. 

Basically  the  argument  of  the  pro-testing 
faction  is  that  as  long  as  the  arms  race  is 
continuing,  the  United  States  has  no  choice 
but  to  compete  In  it.  if  only  to  protect  the 
one  military  advantage  it  possesses  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  atomic  arsenal. 

This  group  is  willing  to  concede  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  upset  the  nuclear  bal- 
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ance  In  Its  test  series,  but  It  offers  the  r*. 
buttal  that  nuclear  weaponry  u  not  a  euui! 
art  any  more  than  any  other  technology. 

SECONDARY    ABOTTMKNT 

Complicating  this  basic  debate  Is  a  second 
ary  argument  over  what  and  how  many  tm^ 
should  be  conducted  in  the  atmoephttT 
Thus  far.  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  tte 
part  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
propose  only  a  limited  number  of  testa 
What  is  concerning  members  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  is  that  the  teste 
are  so  limited  In  number  and  objective  that 
It  Is  doubly  difficult  to  Justify  any  atmos 
pherlc  test  program. 

Which  direction  the  President  will  turn 
remains  unclear.  Longtime  political  asan. 
elates  believe  the  President  ultimately— «  ^e 
has  not  already— will  decide  that  some 
atmospheric  tests  are  necessary. 

It  is  a  decision  that  the  F^resident  probsbly 
cannot  postpone  much  longer.  Preparatloiu 
are  proceeding  for  atmospheric  testing  from 
a  task  force  at  sea  In  the  Pacific,  from  John- 
ston Island,  and  f>erhaps  on  the  Brltlsh-held 
Christmas  Island. 

In  another  month  or  so  the  preparations 
will  be  completed,  and  the  question  of  to  test 
or  not  to  test  Mrlll  demand  an  answer. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  12,  ISflj] 

NrcTaONS,  Nxtttrals,  and  Freedom 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

GKjrEVA.  March  11. — The  crucial  fact  to  be 
recognized  at  the  forthcoming  disarmament 
conference  is  that  Russia  achieved  a  weapons 
breakthrough  during  its  last  nuclear  test 
Therefore,  luilees  Moscow  agrees  to  built-in 
nuclear  controls  and  fair  inspection,  the 
United  States  must  resume  testing  itself 
We  have  to  aright  the  balance  before  Mos- 
cow mass  produces  its  new  discoveries  in 
coming  years. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  l>e  hesitant  about  ex- 
plaining thU  precisely  to  neutral  nations 
represented  here.  They  should  be  made  to 
realize  their  own  ultimate  security  depend* 
upon  our  decision.  Either  Khrushchev  must 
accept  real,  rather  than  phony,  nuclear  dis- 
arming or  we  must  resume  experiments  to 
catch  up.  The  neutrals  have  to  be  reminded 
it  Is  only  because  there  is  a  balance  of  Im- 
plied terror  that  they  continue  as  inde- 
pendent states.  If  we  permit  Russia  to  con- 
solidate any  advantage,  countries  like  th« 
United  Arab  Republic  or  India  face  the  fate 
of  Hungary  and  Tibet. 

Our  overall  military  position  is  good.  We 
have  an  impressive  array  of  missiles — al- 
though not  yet  tested  with  atomic  war- 
heads— pliis  an  air,  naval,  and  ground  arse- 
nal, on  the  whole  better  than  Russia's.  But 
the  big  race  now  is  to  discover  what  might 
temporarily  be  regarded  as  an  "absolute" 
weapon.  If  Khrushchev  could  attain  an 
edge  similar  to  that  held  by  the  United 
States  when  we  had  the  only  fission  war- 
heads and  means  of  delivering  them,  Russts 
might  not  be  so  scrupulous  as  we  were  about 
not  using  this  advantage. 

DETENSK  GUARANTEES 

For  some  years  both  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been  engaged  In  a 
search  for  a  guaranteed  means  of  destroying 
enemy  rockets,  or  at  least  their  warheads,  be- 
fore they  strike.  What  is  known  as  Project 
Defender  In  Washington  has  sought  to  find 
either  a  point  defense,  meaning  antiaircraft 
batteries  with  this  capability,  or  a  roof 
defense  equivalent  to  a  protective  lunbrella. 

The  Initial  lap  focuses  on  neutron  explo- 
sions. Neutron  particles,  properly  distrib- 
uted at  the  right  tinae  can  melt  nuclear  war- 
heads as  they  are  being  borne  toward  their 
target.  There  is  now  real  evidence  that  Rus- 
sia has  achieved  a  breakthrough  here  and 
we  cannot  equal  this  without  further  nu- 
clear tests.  Last  September  6  I  asked  Khru- 
shchev If  his  forces  had  an  antimissile  mis- 
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gUe  with  a  neutron  warhead.  In  perfectly 
,ood  humor  he  replied: 

^1  can  only  tell  you  that  at  the  same  time 
_,  told  our  scientists  and  engineers  to  de- 
rtlop  Intercontinental  rockets,  we  told  an- 
other group  to  work  out  means  to  combat 
ruch  rockets.  We  expressed  our  great  satis- 
faction with  the  work  of  the  experts  who 
oroduced  ICBM's  (Intercontinental  ballls- 
Sc  missiles].  At  the  same  time,  we  remain 
very  satisfied  with  the  work  of  those  who 
produced  the  means  for  combating  such 
rockets." 

It  was  hard  to  make  deductions  from  this 
gtatement  alone.  F\irthermore.  the  Soviet 
tests  had  not  yet  been  completed.  However, 
glnce  then,  Western  scientific  assays  have 
concluded  that  what  Khrushchev  Implied 
yns  true;  and  there  have  been  further  Soviet 
claims. 

DEMOLISHLNG    WARHEADS 

Marshals  Mallnovsky,  Moskalenko.  Yere- 
menko  and  Chulkov  all  claim  Russia  has 
solved  the  problem  of  demolishing  enemy 
irorheads  in  fiight.  Moskalenko  was  in 
charge  of  the  latest  tests.  Yeremenko.  who 
pretended  the  West  was  preparing  a  surprise 
gttack,  asserted  Soviet  antiaircraft  rockets 
could  "hit  any  target  with  excellent  pre- 
cision." 

If  this  is  so,  it  is  essential  for  our  con- 
tinued existence  to  match  if  not  surpass  the 
Soviet  accomplishment  before  It  becomes 
operational.  Less  dynamic  capitals  than 
Uoscow  have  been  tempted  Into  aggression 
when  possessing  weaponry  advantages. 

The  answer  Is  plain  and  even  skeptical 
neutrals  should  see  the  point.  We  don't 
want  war,  but  we  intend  to  be  able  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  if  war  comes.  Because  of  the 
aclcnowledged  dangers  of  nuclear  testing  we 
have  always  been  prepared  to  cease  experi- 
menting and  discard  nuclear  arms.  But  we 
can't  do  this  until  our  adversary  does.  Nor 
can  we  afford  merely  to  accept  his 
promises — which  he  so  recently  violated. 
We  must  be  in  a  position  either  to  know  or 
to  test. 

This  is  in  the  interest  of  our  own  security 
and  free  world  security.  We  include  in  the 
free  world  all  neutralist  nations.  They  may 
hate  atomic  testing,  although  they  didn't 
complain  too  much  to  Moscow.  But  they 
wish  to  remain  free. 


Washington  trying  hard  to  stimulate  Rus- 
sian interest.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  had 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Debrynin  over  to 
see  him  for  75  minutes. 

The  Dean  proposal  in  Geneva  smd  the 
Rusk  talk  in  Washington  were  obviously 
Intended  to  convince  the  Russlaiis  not  to 
spurn  the  new  American  offers. 

Why.  after  the  checkered  history  of  3  years 
of  test  ban  negotiations,  did  the  United 
States  make  the  concession?  The  answer 
can  be  found — controversial  as  it  is — in  an 
American  improvement.  Detecting  devices, 
so  Mr.  Dean  has  contended,  have  gone  ahead 
rapidly. 

Thus,  oxir  techniques  for  detecting  sneak 
tests  are  much  better  than  ever.  American 
scientists  will  be  at  Geneva  to  explain  how 
It  Is  that  detection  has  become  so  much  more 
alert. 

Their  assessments  at  Project  Vela  ap- 
peirently  led  to  the  decision  for  the  cou- 
cesslons.  In  1958.  before  test  ban  negotia- 
tions started,  Soviet  and  Western  scientists 
agreed  that  180  inspection  points  through- 
out the  world  were  essential  to  supervise  a 
treaty  outlawing  tests. 

This  would  have  cost  somewhere  between 
$1  and  $2  billion  annually.  It  wasnt 
the  cost  so  much  as  Inspection  and  control 
that  caused  the  Russians  to  renege  on  agree- 
ments. They  had  consented,  after  hard 
bargaining,  to  three  on-site  inspections  a 
year.  Then  they  withdrew,  tore  up  their 
own  agreement,  contending  that  on-site  in- 
spection was  strict  espionage. 

They  have  gone  back  to  a  do-it-yourself 
Inspection  demand.  The  United  States  says 
no — no  concession  on  that  point.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  offered  this  possible  alter- 
ation: National  control  posts  but  Interna- 
tionally supervised. 

The  President's  presentation,  vaguely 
worded  and  deliberately  so.  was  misinter- 
preted by  many  thereafter.  Nevertheless, 
the  reduction  of  control  posts  and  on-site 
annual  Inspections  vras  intended  to  make 
an  impact  on  the  world's  neutrals. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Aug.  9.  1962] 

Administration  Offer  to  Soviet  on 
Inspection  s — Proposal 

(By  Se3^mour  Freldln) 

A  sweeping  U.S.  nuclear  test  ban  conces- 
sion, rebuffed  coldly  in  private  by  the  Rus- 
sians 2  days  ago,  was  offered  publicly  in 
Geneva  yesterday. 

Controversial  in  concept,  the  proposal  says: 
The  United  States  will  reduce  from  180  to 
about  80  Its  demand  for  the  number  of  con- 
trol posts  to  police  a  ban  around  the  world. 

The  offer  was  presented  by  Arthur  Dean  to 
the  17-natlon  disarmament  conference.  Mr. 
Dean,  chief  U.S.  disarmament  negotiator,  re- 
turned here  the  other  day  after  detailed 
talks  with  President  Kennedy  and  scientific 
experts  in  Washington. 

Ironically,  as  Mr.  Dean  formally  sub- 
mitted the  concessions  the  Russians  tested 
again.  They  blasted  off  another  A- weapons 
test  in  the  atmosphere  In  central  Siberia. 

This  one.  as  reported  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  was  In  the  low  klloton 
range.  Only  Sunday,  the  Russians  triggered 
a  mammoth  explosion.  30  megatons,  as  part 
of  their  new  test  series.  The  latest  blast 
makes  at  least  88  A-test  explosions  for  the 
Russians  since  1949.  We  have  tested  254 
devices  since  1956.  But  ours  have  had  a 
force  of  .655  megatons  on  the  average  as 
against  a  1.954  average  in  the  Soviet  tests. 

Despite  audible  Soviet  no-interest  In  the 
U.S.  offers,  the  administration  was  busy  in 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  19,  1962] 
United  States  Weighing  "First  Step"  Pact 
ON  A-Tests  in  Air — Support  of  Ban  on 
Blasts  in  Atmosphere  Would  Br  Major 
Shift  in  Policy — Neutrals  Drew  Up 
Plan — Capital  Wants  FVll  Accord  on  All 
Firings  but  Believes  Moscow  Will  Not 
Agree 

(By  J.  Anthony  Lukas) 

Washington,  August  18. — The  administra- 
tion is  considering  active  support  for  a  "first 
step"  treaty  on  nuclear  tests  that  would  be 
limited  to  prohibiting  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Support  for  such  a  treaty  would  repre- 
sent a  significant  change  in  policy.  The 
United  States  has  been  insisting  on  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  outlawing  all  tests. 

State  Department  officials  said  today  that 
the  matter  was  under  consideration  here  and 
was  also  the  subject  of  consultations  in 
Geneva  with  U.S.  allies  and  neutralist  na- 
tions at  the  17-natlon  disarmament  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  United  Nations. 

Officials  here  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  would  still  prefer  such  a  treaty. 

But  they  noted  that  prospects  for  agree- 
ment along  these  lines  appeared  dim  because 
of  the  repeated  Soviet  rejection  of  the  latest 
US.  plan,  which  was  presented  to  the  dis- 
armament conference  earlier  this  month. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  suggested 
reduced  requirements  for  the  number  of 
monitoring  stations  and  on-site  Inspections 
to  control  such  a  treaty.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  has  continued  to  resist  the  principle 
of  on-site  inspections. 

In  the  light  of  this  Soviet  stand,  the  eight 
unalined  nations  at  the  disarmament  con- 
ference have  been  pressing  for  a  more  modest 
treaty. 


The  Idea  for  a  partial  agreement  on  ban- 
ning atmospheric  tests  alone  was  put  for- 
ward in  a  memorandum  by  the  neutralists 
last  April. 

strong  support  for  unito)  states 
More   recently,  it  has  been   backed  again 
by  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Sweden. 

The  first  Western  endorsement  of  the  plan 
came  last  Wednesday  in  a  speech  in  Geneva 
by  Francisco  Cavallettl.  the  Italian  dele- 
gate at  the  conference. 

Slgnor  Cavallettl  strongly  supported  the 
U.S.  proposal  and  its  demand  for  on-site  in- 
spections, but  he  asked  whether,  in  the  light 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  position,  some  con- 
sideration should  not  be  given  to  a  limited 
treaty  banning  atmospheric  and  underwater 
tests 

He  emphasized  that  he  was  not  talking 
about  an  uncontrolled  moratorium  on  tests 
but  on  a  first-step  treaty  which  would  any- 
how start  to  bind  the  contracting  parties. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  these  i>artle8 
should  consider  a  draft  treaty  banning  un- 
derground tests. 

The  first  reaction  In  some  quarters  here 
was  to  interpret  the  Italian  position  as  a 
major  break  from  the  Western  stand. 

But  In   response   to  questions  at  a  press 
briefing     yesterday,     a     State     Department 
spokesman  made  it  clear  that  the  Department 
did  not  regard  It  as  such. 
The  spokesman  said: 

"There  has  been  some  talk  among  the  dele- 
gates at  Geneva  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
ference should  not  break  up  without  some 
sort  of  a  test  ban. 

"The  Italian  delegate,  as  I  understand  It, 
merely  expressed  the  hope  that  something 
along  those  lines  would  be  accomplished. 
We  do  not  regard  this  observation  as  a 
breakaway  from  the  Western  position." 

When  asked  to  define  that  position,  he 
said.  "You  know  our  position."  He  refused 
to  elaborate. 

u.s.    acceptance    seen 
Some    diplomatic    sources    here    were    in- 
clined to  Interpret  this  as  an  Indication  that 
the  United  States  was  now  willing  to  accept 
such  a  limited  treaty. 

It  was  learned  here  today  that  the  United 
States  knew  the  contents  of  Slgnor  Caval- 
lettl's  speech  before  it  was  delivered  and 
made  no  objection  at  that  time. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  Italian  speech  may  have  been  a 
"trial  balloon"  to  test  reaction  to  such  a 
treaty. 

Officials  here  do  not  believe  there  Is  much 
chance  that  the  Russians  would  accept  a  ban 
on  teste  in  the  atmosphere  with  the  kind 
of  controls  that  the  United  States  would  still 
insist  on  having. 

For  although  atmospheric  tests  can  be  de- 
tected far   more  easily   than   those  under- 
ground, the  United  States  would  still  Insist  , 
on  a  worldwide  network  of  monltcMing  sta- 
tions. 

But  there  would  be  far  less  need  for  on- 
site  inspections — the  central  point  of  dis- 
agreement between  Washington  and  Moscow. 
If  the  United  States  does  make  such  a 
proposal  it  could  be  made  either  at  the 
Geneva  talks,  which  wiU  probably  recess  early 
next  month,  or  at  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  convenes  In  New  York 
September  18. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
United  States  has  proposed  a  ban  on  tests  in 
the  atmosphere. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  proposed  last  September  that  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  to  voluntarily  refrain 
from  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

They  said  they  were  willing  to  rely  on  only 
existing  means  of  detection.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  Just  resumed  atomic  test- 
ing, turned  down  the  proposal  and  went 
ahead  with  Its  test  series  as  planned.  The 
United  States  then  also  resumed  tests. 
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(From  the  Now  York  Times.  Aug.  29,  1962] 

Moscow    Bkjwctu     Uhzibd     STATB-BBznaa 

Pi.A»rs  oy  NocuAK  TBtb— Bt;t  Aixob  Suo- 

o«sT  Pdbtbb  Oonsdbatiox  bt  Sovirr  or 

TOTAI,   OB  LOCITXD  BAN 

(By  Sydney  Gnison) 

^^^*:  Au«u«t  28.— The  United  States 
and  Brttaln  refiued  to  accept  a  negative  an- 
swer today  to  their  latest  proposals  for  a 
tojja  or  a  limited  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 

VasUy  V.  Kuznetsov,  a  Soviet  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister,  categorically  rejected  the 
S^'^^f?^.  However.  Arthur  H.  Dean  of  the 
«^^  .®^*"  '^**  -^""P*^  B.  Oodber  of 
Britain  told  Mr.  Kuznetsov  that  they  would 
await  further  Soviet  consideration  of  their 
offer. 

Th«  Western  Powers'  stand  served  to  keep 
the  prc^Qsals  alive,  at  least  in  their  opinion 
This  win  enable  the  8  unallned  delega- 
tion* In  the  disarmament  conference  to 
comment,  possibly  In  a  meeting  of  the  17 
conference  members  tomorrow. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


>Hxrr  xnnjKXLT 
Mr.  KuznetKyv'B  speech  to  the  three-power 
t«t  ban  suboommltteo  raised  little  hope 
tnat  the  Russians  could  be  persuaded  to 
change  their  minds  even  in  the  unUkely 
event  th»t  the  neutrals  take  an  tmequlvo- 
cal  stand  against  them. 

The  neutrals  have  supported  the  Idea  of 
an  uninspected  ban  on  atmoephere.  space 
and  underwater  tests  if  the  three  major 
powers  caimoc  agree  on  a  comprehensive 
ban  including  underground  teste. 

YertMday  the  United  States  and  Britain 
submitted  to  the  disarmament  conference 
Oratt  treattea  giving  the  Soviet  Union  a 
*',  o'^total  ban  with  intematloai  on- 

site  Infection,  or  an  uninspected  limited 
ban,  whfle  negotiations  continued  to  include 
underground  tests. 

BUSSIANS    OPPOSE    rNSPECTIONS 

Before  Mr.  Kuznetsov  gave  his  polite  but 
firm  rejection.  Mr.  Dean  summarized  the 
content*  of  the  two  treaties.  He  urged 
«me»t  and  openminded  consideration  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  ' 

Ifi".  Dean  said  the  current  series  of  Soviet 
tests,  eight  of  which  have  been  rep<»l»d,  was 
not  an  au^ilclous  backgroxmd  for  the 
test-ban  negotiations.  The  propoeed  com- 
prehensive treaty,  he  noted,  would  stop  all 
tMts  and  provide  the  "guaranteee,  necessary 
to  Insure  aU  tests  have  In  fact  ceased." 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  was  not  convinced.  The 
main  point  of  the  Western  draft  for  an  all- 
incluaiye  ban,  he  said,  la  obligatory  on-site 
"wpecttao.  He  diarged  that  this  was  a  de- 
mand 'guided  by  pcdltlcal  and  mUltary 
considerations  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  test  ban." 

Inflations  are  the  major  8t\unbling  blocks 
The  West  maintains  that  some  inspections 
are  needed  to  prevent  cheating.    The  Soviet 
oppoees  inspections  on  the  ground  that  such 
actions  are  reaUy  masks  for  espionage. 
*.  **r_5"znetBov  reiterated  the  Soviet  asser- 
tion, which  the  West  does  not  accept,  that  aU 
underground  tests  can  be  detected  by  exist- 
ing national  systems,  and  contended  that  aU 
tests  carried  out  by  the  United  States.  Brit- 
ain^ and  France  had  been  recorded  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Aooordlng  to  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  the  proposed 
partial  ban  on  tests  in  the  atmosphere  space 
and  under  water  would  serve  to  legalize  un- 
derground tests.  The  logic  of  this  argument. 
Mr.  Oodber  said  afterward,  escaped  him 

The  Soviet  delegate  reiterated  yesterday's 
argument  that  a  partial  ban  excluding  un- 
derground tests  would  stimulate  the  arms 
race  and  increase  the  danger  of  thTkiread 
and  development  of  nuclear  weaponsT 

BOBSIAK  U8TS  TKBICS 

fv,^  5«2netaoT  indicated  that  there  were 
three  bases  for  a  test-ban  treaty  acceptabl^ 


^Z^  f^^lt^  ^°'^-  ^  '^^™«  ^a^«  b«en  re- 
J«^*®dby  the  Western  Powers.    They  are- 

1.  The  provision  for  nonobllgatocy  inaoeo 

^^If '^''^.i  ^^  principle  was  raised  In 
the  memorandum  the  eight  neutrals  submit- 
ted to  the  conference  in  April. 

2.  A  cutoff  date  to  be  agreed'upon,  perhaps 
the  end  of  1963.  for  the  end  of  alltests  tSs 
would  simply  amount  to  an  Indefinite  unpo- 
Uced  moratorium.  The  Western  Powers  wUl 
^"^T^  ""''  *  ^'^^^  moratorium  on  these 
if^,;  ^y««  the  Soviet  Union  resumed  at- 
mospheric testing  last  year  after  repeatedly 
pledging  that  It  would  not  do  so 

and  ttnnt?  °^^^^  ^  the  atmosphere,  space. 
rinm^fTl**^'  accompanied  by  a  morato- 
rium to  last  unui  controls  are  worked  out 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament     This 

horSn*''*"  ^  ^^"""^  °°  "-^  '"^t  ^^^^t 

K.^L^"^®  point  during  hU  statement.  Mr 
Kuznetsov  read  back  to  Mr.  Dean  parta  of  a 
fP^ohthe  V3.  delegate  made  on  A^JL?  17 
to  elaborate  the  refinement  of  nuclesx  weao- 
onsstlll  possible  through  undergro^d  tSu. 
The  Soviet  delegate  used  Mr.  Dean's  case 
to  argue  against  excluding  underground  t^ 
from  a  test  ban  treaty.  Mr.  Deai  raised^* 
P^w.r,.^'',*^^  ^  ""PP°«  °'  t*^«  Western 
i^Slo^^"'*^^*'   ^'^   international    onsite 

poZlo^'^Lf  ^tZ  '",  *°  °^*  ^*>  S«^»«t 
position.     Mr.  Oodber  said.     "All  we  ask  of 

you  Is  to  come  a  short  way  to  meet  us.  ^U1 

that  prevents  agreement  is  a  double  handful 

at  the  most,  of  obligatory  inspections  " 
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The  30  nations  which  sponsored  the  m«^ 
torlum  were  not  all  neutrSists.    Five  of^u'*" 
were  Latin  Americans.     Seven  o«ip^  ^"* 
countries  often  considered  We«t*^!r    .    **^ 

Support  for  the  plan  iSiTove^'S  eS!^" 
from  such  Western  coilntrl^I^'banST^ 
Republic  Of  Ireland.  Norway,  and  Japan  *^' 

The  proposed  rebuke  to  the  United  8?.* 
was  unprecedented.    Prance  and  the  £t^ 
Union,  the  other  two  targeU  ^ve  feU  \h' 

wi  ^  I'*'""'  ^"'  Washington  has  not    ' 

Without  naming  any  country  dlrectlv  th 
proposal  asked  the  Assembly  to  "note  '^ 
regret   that   the   states  concerned   ha^eiS 
responded-  to  last  year's  test-halt  appeal    * 

thS^'tre  °^L?i7:  ^"■^^^^»   --^'^^tate 

';i.  Condemns   all  nuclear  weapons  testi 

2.  Asks  that  such  tests  should  cease  im' 

m^lately   and    not    later   than  %ZZ^i 

"3.  Kndorses  the  eight-nation  Joint  memo. 

rJ^f  eight-nation  memorandum  offers  "m 
vitational  inspection"  as  a  presumptive  com 
promise  between  obligatory  Inspection   ^ 
Weet«™  view)  and  no  inspectlo^the  So^ 
v^w) .    A  country  suspected  of  secret  uniw 
ground  testing  would  be  put  under  mSll 
pressure  to  Invite  international  InspectST 
-The  United   States   and   Britain  propoeinJ 
in  their  plan  that  the  memorandum  b^S 
of  the  bases  of  negotiation,  along  with  West 
ern  and  Soviet  draft  treaties. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    Oct 
30.    1962] 

U.N.       STING-TB8T-BAN       D«Mai«       DISMAYS 

UNirKD  States,  Bbitaim 

(By  William  B.  Frye) 

arJ^*^««^"**™   *°'*    neutralist   countries 

n«trL  ""**  Britain  to  water  down  or  ellml- 

tee?ty  ^°'  inspection  In  a  test-b^n 

As^bl""  P''°P°«*"K  t^at  the  U.N.  General 

all^*nurj^.''t'"*'°°^°"«**   moratorium   on 

^x.r^'j:^\  r^^^  ^  ^^^-  not 

^todorse  inspection  "by  invitation'  as  the 

^J!^    T^  *"*-*~"  '^^y  negotlatlS. 
^^  ^^*  ^°*t***  States,  Prance,  and  the 

OJT.  appeal  made  last  year. 

anTVl^'^^^^"  dismaying  to  Washington 
and  London,  which  have  tried  hard  to  ^. 

wo*!fld  ^Z^-^.  uncontrolled  morator^m 
would  be  harmful  and  dangerous. 

AI-TBBNATIVE     OITERO) 

The  two  Western  capitals  offered  an  al- 
ternative plan  almost  immediately. 

They  agreed  to  a  moratorium  in  the  at- 
mosphere, the  oceans,  and  outer  space  whare 
national    detection    systems    ai^^x^idS 

in.^f  ■  *!y*  *^**^  "P^^^  internatS 
inspection   If.   as   Washington   and   Lond^ 

hl"[Sl!^'*"*^°'^  "^"-'^^  '"  also  lo^  pro 
Both   plans   were   placed    before    the    109- 
nation  Political  Committee  of  the  UJJ  Gen 

thttt^v°'*'!f,  ^^'^^y-  ^'  ^  considered  likely 
that  both  win  be  approved  by  large  margins 

The  fact  that  Unportant  parte  of  the  two 
plans  are  inconsistent  does  not  change  the 
probability  of  passage.  ^ 

■nie  UJJ.  often  approves  both  of  two  alter- 
native routes  to  the  same  goal.  It  did  so  last 
year  in  the  test-ban  field 


raST  T7.S.  BXBUKB 

^m'^il^^^^  ^°'*  ^°''°°  ^°Pe'  their  plan 
will  share  the  spotlight  with  the  SO-natlon 
proposal,  thus  diverting  some  of  the  wortS 

nf.^^/°L!?**'*  "'•y  consider  an  Inade- 
quately Insp^ted  test  ban. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  6,  1962] 
GaoiTP   Backs   New    Action    bt    Assemblt- 
UaoEB  Call  fob  an  Imjodiate  Em)  or  No- 
clbab  Shots 

(By  Paul  W.  Ward.  Sun  staff  correspondent) 
vf-J^  T,?""^'  ''"^e'nher  5.-Pour  of  the  US 
NATO  allies  and  all  the  United  Nations  Latin 
American  members  except  Cube  contributed 
here  today  to  an  Bl-to-O  vote  with  the  eff^ 
of  condemning  the  atomic  teste  policy  Presl- 
dent  Kennedy  stated  at  noon  yesterday. 

-nie  President  announced  that  the  United 
States  had  ended  ite  "present  atmospherte 
test  series  In  the  Pacific"  but  would  continue 

underground  nuclear  teste,  free  from  fallout 
•   •   •  in  Nevada." 

fJ^l  ''°^.  ^"  to  "condemn  all  nuclear 
hIk^;  ,"?  ^^^  *^°"  that  shoot  radioactive 
debris  into  the  earth's  air  cover,  and  It  was 
supplemented  a  few  mlnutee  Uter  by  an  88- 
to-10  vote  to  have  the  Assembly  call  for  an 
mmedlate  and  unconditional  moratorium  on 
tests  below  as  well  as  above  ground. 

PAST    or    SXBIES 

The  2  votes  were  part  of  a  series  of  22  Uken 
on  the  atomic  teste-ban  issue  in  a  United 
Nations  Assembly  committee  at  a  session 
which  was  further  highlighted  by: 

1.  A  Sovlet-bloc  demonstration  that  the 
truce  effected  between  President  Kennedy 
and  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  on  Cuba 
carries  with  it  no  reducUon  of  the  barriers 
the  Communlste  have  in  the  past  put  in  the 
way  ot  both  disarmament  and  test-ban  nego- 

y.^  t  ^'fPf^y  °'  overwhelming  opposition 
by  Afro-Aslan  bloc  neutrallste  and  East 
European  Communlste  to  the  principle  of 
on-site  Inspections  that  Washington  InsUte 
be  not  only  written  into  any  disarmament 
^jement  but  also  applied  Immediately  In 

THANT     CONrEBS 

S^  A  final  result  of  a  kind  which  United 
Stetes  and  Brttlsh  representetlves  had  been 
warning  would  encourage  the  Kremlin  to 
persist  in  Ita  opposition  to  any  system  for 
international    verification." 

Meanwhile,  waiting  for  a  signal  from  Ha- 
vana  that  might  enable  him  to  speed  up  his 
efforte  to  substitute  a  permanent  peace  ar- 
rangement for  the  East-West  truce  In  the 
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ibbean,  U  Thant.  the  United  Nations 
^oetary  General,  put  off  any  move  to  call 
vTgecurity  Council  back  Into  session  and 
^erred,  Instead,  with  Soviet.  Cuban,  and 
Halted  States  officials. 

He  was  also  awaiting  the  arrival  here  to- 
-jorrow  of  two  representaUves  of  Swltzer- 
^'i  International  Bed  Cross  Committee 
l^ork  out  deteils  of  a  still  tenUUve  ar- 
!lxi«mcnt  to  have  Ite  agente  check  the 
^ilXests  of   Soviet-chartered   ships    bound 

for  Cuba. 

There  also  Issued  from  "U.S.  sources" 
-n  admonition  that  the  time  has  come 
not  for  another  Security  Council  ses- 
sion on  the  Cuban  situation  but  for  one  to 
,Urt  the  process  of  determining  whether  the 
Krtmlln  will  let  Thant  be  elected  "Secretary 
Gencrar"  for  a  full  5-year  term  beginning 

April  10. 
Washington's  delegation  will  not,  however. 

move  formally  for  such  a  Security  Council 
gegslon  it  was  Intimated,  until  Its  members 
jjid  attaches  complete  soundings  they  al- 
ftMiy  have  begtm  among  other  delegations 

bere. 

In  the  rollcall  vote  to  "condemn  all  nu- 
clear tests,"  the  afflrmatlve  majority  was  so 
huge  that.  In  effect,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  "took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment" and,  rather  than  incriminate  them- 
selTcs  by  voting  "no,"  abstained  along  with 
23  other  members. 

KATO     ALLIES 

The  latter  Included  Cuba  and  nine  Soviet - 
bloc  delegations,  and  nine  of  the  U.S.  NATO 

Allies. 

Except  for  Dahomey,  Rwanda.  Uganda  and 
Yemen,  which  were  marked  "absent" 
throughout  today's  voting,  all  other  mem- 
bers voted  "aye." 

Their  81  "yes"  votes  contrasted  with  the 
50  registered  In  the  day's  final  rollcall  when 
the  United  Stetes  and  Britain  pushed 
through  a  resolution — In  disregard  of  neutra- 
list pleas  for  Ite  withdrawal — that  would 
have  the  Assembly  give  at  least  oblique  en- 
dorsement to  President  Kennedy's  atomic 
tests  policy. 

With  104  of  the  United  Nation's  110  mem- 
bers answering  to  the  rollcall,  the  result  in 
this  case  was  Just  50  votes  for  the  Anglo- 
American  formula  that,  when  presented  here 
last  November  8,  had  evoked  71  "yeas." 

rOB    ALL    TIME 

The  Anglo-American  resolution  called  for 
an  East-West  "treaty  with  effective  and 
prompt  InteEaSfTonal  verification  which  pro- 
hiblte  nucle4r  weapons  tests  in  all  environ- 
mente  for  all  time"  and  for  "an  Interim 
treaty  prohibiting  •  •  •  teste  <only)  In  •  •  • 
the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  space." 
"before  the  voting  began  Valerian  A.  Zorin, 
speaking  for  the  Kremlin,  declared  the  open 
letters  about  the  Caribbean  situation  that 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev 
exchanged  9  and  10  days  ago  created  condi- 
tions propitious  for  Assembly  approval  of 
an  atomic  test-ban  formula  that  five  Latin 
American  delegations  and  Sweden  and  Yugo- 
slavia had  Joined  30  Afro-Aslan  bloc  mem- 
bers in  putting  before  the  committee 

NEGATIVE   ATTITUDE 

Urging  overwhelming  approval  of  that 
formula,  calling  basically  for  another  volun- 
tary test  moratorium  like  the  one  Moscow 
disrupted  last  fall  after  a  3-year  lapse,  Zorln 
warned  that  If  pending  Anglo-Ameiican  and 
Canadian  amendmente  were  written  Into  the 
formula,  he  would  not  then  be  able  to  cast 
Moscow's  vote  for  It. 

The  stetement  Issued  at  the  White  House 
yesterday  "testifies  to  the  negative  attitude" 
of  the  United  Stetes  on  the  test-ban  issue, 
he  continued.  Then,  charging  that  the 
pending  Axiglo-Amerlcan  amendment  was  an 
attempt  to  "Impose  the  unilateral  U.S.  view," 
he  declared  the  Soviet  Union  would  vote 
against  it. 


Zorln  belittled  the  fact  that,  under  neu- 
tralist pressure,  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain had  bad  to  detete  specific  reference  to 
"on-site  Inspection"  from  their  amendment, 
which  was  designed  to  qualify  the  demand 
In  the  neutrallste'  formula  for  an  uncondi- 
tional moratorium  on  all  atomic  testing. 

The  Anglo-American  amendment  in  its 
final  form  stipulated  that  any  "limited  in- 
term  agreement  (on  a  test  ban)  shall  Include 
adequate  assurances  for  effective  detection 
and  Identification  of  seismic  evente  by  an 
international   scientific   commission." 

ADOPTED  6  5  TO    11 

It  was  adopted  65  to  11,  with  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet-bloc  10  providing  the  only  nays, 
and  26  Afro-Aslan-bloc  members  abstaining 
along  with  France  and  Yugoslavia. 

Zorin  also  declared  that  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  teste  has  al- 
ways been  the  same.  He  objected  to  a  Cana- 
dian amendment  calling  for  resumption  of 
East-West  disarmament,  as  well  as  test-ban. 
negotiations  at  Geneva  on  schedule  next 
Monday. 

But.  he  added,  he  would  not  vote  against 
the  amendment  provided  there  was  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  the  Assembly  nee«d  not 
complete  by  November  12  the  debate  oh  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  which  the 
committee   began  this  afternoon. 

snow  OF  H^NDS 

Tlie  Canadian  amendment  in  question  was 
subsequently  adopted  88  to  0  on  a  show  of 
hands. 

The  first  vote  of  the  day  was  on  a 
Canadian  amendment  which  wrote  Into 
the  37-power  resolution  a  paragraph  wel- 
coming the  intention  to  find  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  remaining  differences  on 
the  question  of  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
teste  proclaimed  in  the  open  letters  recently 
exchanged  by  President  Kennedy  and  Pre- 
mier Khr\i8hchev. 

Ihat  Insert  was  approved  08  to  0. 

The  first  rollcall  of  the  day  was  also  the 
third  vote  In  the  series  of  22  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  a  Canadian  amendment 
that  would  have  a  Washington,  London  and 
Moscow  instruct  their  Geneva  representa- 
tives to  reach  agreement  by  January  1963. 

TEN    VOTES 

The  vote  lineup  on  this  Canadian  amend- 
ment was  62  to  11. 

There  ensued  at  Soviet  Insistence  a  aeries 
of  10  show-of-hands  votes  on  an  equal 
nvimber  of  preambular  paragraphs  In  the 
neutrallste'  formula.  Including  one  reafllrm- 
Ing  78  to  0  the  Assembly's  call  last  Novem- 
ber 6  for  a  voluntary  moratorium  on  all 
atomic  tests  until  such  time  as  an  East-West 
treaty  banning  them  forever  is  achieved. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post, 

Oct.  20,  1962] 

Thirty  Nations  in  U.N.  Call  ron  UNrOLicro 

Test  Ban 

(By  Louis  B.  Fleming) 

United  Nations,  NY.,  October  19— Thirty 
nations  offered  a  resolution  at  the  United 
Nations  today  calling  for  the  cessation  of  all 
nuclear  testing  by  January  1. 

The  United  States  and  Brlteln,  which  had 
fought  to  amend  the  resolution,  quickly 
countered  with  their  own  resolution  and 
openly  challenged  the  call  for  a  cessation  of 
teste. 

Behind  the  scenes,  there  was  keen  disap- 
pointment among  United  Stetes  and  British 
delegates  that  the  30-natlon  resolution 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  another 
request  for  an  unpollced  moratorium. 

The  30-natlon  resolution  asks  the  Imme- 
diate cessation  of  testing,  but  In  any  case 
not  later  than  January  1.  And  it  instructe 
the  Disarmament  Committee,  scheduled  to 
resume  discussions  in  Geneva  November  12, 


to  report  back  to  the  General  Assembly  by 
December  10. 

There  is  no  specific  provision  to  meet  the 
basic  Western  ctemand  for  a  guarantee  ot 
inspection  on  underground  testing.  Western 
nations  had  asked  for  only  two  words  to  be 
added  to  the  draft,  but  they  were  refused. 

The  words  reportedly  were  "by  treaty."  to 
make  reference  to  the  Western  Geneva  pro- 
posals as  part  of  the  resolution. 

The  United  States- British  resolution  calls 
for  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  testa,  but  Includes 
the  wtn-ds,  "international  verification,"  as 
part  of  the  text.  It  calls  for  an  Immediate 
halt  to  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  under  water, 
and  In  outer  space,  where  cheating  can  be 
detected.  It  calls  for  early  agreement  on 
a  deadline  for  all  testing  at  which  Ume  a 
treaty  could  go  into  force. 

Commenting  on  the  30-nation  proposal,  a 
British  spokesman  said: 

"We  don't  like  it  and  we  have  made  that 
clear  to  the  sponsors,  and  we  might  well  vote 
against  It." 

A  U.S.  spokesman  expressed  his  disapproval 
also,  reiterating  the  American  position  to 
oppose  any  form  of  moratorium  on  testing 
that  does  not  Include  some  provision  for  veri- 
fying that  all  parties  are  observing  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 

The  draft  offered  by  the  30  nations  la  ex- 
pected to  win  support  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  spyoken  In  favor  of  an  unpollced 
moratorium.  But  It  was  understood  that 
even  the  Soviets  had  expressed  some  ques- 
tions about  the  30-natlon  resolution,  having 
hoped  for  some  wording  in  the  introduction 
which  wovild  have  challenged  the  Western 
position  that  underground  teste  cannot  be 
identified  by  distant  Instrtimente. 

Informed  sources  here  predict  another  de- 
feat for  the  United  Stetes  and  Britain  when 
the  resolutions  come  up  for  a  vote  in  the 
next  2  weeks.  The  Assembly  last  year  over- 
ruled their  objections  to  an  unqualified  call 
for  a  moratorium  on  testings  and  seems 
headed  for  the  same  action  again  this  year. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  29. 

1962] 

Nevtbals   Ask    A-Mobatobium    Pending 

CONTBOL     AfiB  CEMENT 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 
Geneva,  November  28. — The  nonalined 
nations  at  the  disarmament  conference  here 
launched  a  renewed  campaign  today  to  end 
all  nuclear  teste  by  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  proposing  an  Interim  agreement  to 
bridge  the  East-West  gap  on  the  crucial  issue 
of  Inspection. 

Swedish  delegate  Rolf  Edberg  suggested  a 
moratorltim  with  a  fixed  time  limit  In  which 
to  work  out  permanent  International  con- 
trols. His  long  formal  speech  did  not  make 
clear  whether  Rtissla  would  have  to  accept 
inspection  In  the  meantime. 

On  this  basis,  neither  East  nor  West 
showed  Interest  In  the  plan. 

Adbed  Fattah  Hassan,  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  delegate,  immediately  voiced 
supfKjrt  for  the  Swedish  proposal,  however, 
and  said  he  thought  the  other  neutrals 
would  agree. 

India,  whose  delegate.  Arthur  Lall,  is 
scheduled  to  speak  Friday,  was  preparing  a 
different  version  of  the  idea  to  stop  teste  now 
with  a  temporary  agreement.  It  was  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  Indian  plan  will 
clearly  provide  for  on-site  inspections  to 
prove  whether  suspicious  earth  tremors 
were  caused  by  underground  atomic  explo- 
sions or  not. 

After  his  speech.  Ambassador  Edberg  said 
privately  that  his  plan  was  meant  to  re- 
quire acceptance  of  the  principle  of  inspec- 
tion, but  leave  the  timing  and  technique  to 
be  worked  out  by  a  commission  of  sclentiste. 
He  suggested  Immediate  convocation  of  a 
commission,  probably  of  sclentiste  from  non- 
alined   countries,    to    be    appointed    by    % 
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group  like  the  International  Committee  on 
Oeophyslcs  and  confirmed  by  the  dlaarma- 
tnent  conference.  It  would  be  up  to  this 
commloelon,  he  said,  to  work  out  Interim 
controls  and  to  police  a  test  ban  during  the 
moratorixmi.  The  Swedish  plan  had  not 
been  shown  Informally  to  other  delegations 
before  the  speech. 

U.S.  Delegate  Arthur  Dean  told  the  con- 
ference that  America  would  study  the  plan, 
but  added  that  "we  have  had  bitter  experi- 
ence with  moratorliims  In  the  past."  He 
reminded  the  delegates  that  Russia  broke  a 
test  ban  moratorium  last  year  and  said  it 
was  a  "bitter  lesson." 

After  the  morning  session,  Dean  told  news- 
men that  the  United  States  is  "not  going 
into  anything  on  a  half-baked  amateurish 
basis."  The  Swedish  proposal,  he  said, 
"seems  to  refer  to  a  bunch  of  amateur  scien- 
tists setting  up  in  the  control  business." 

The  British  took  a  more  reserved  position, 
altho\igh  their  delegate,  Joseph  Godber,  sup- 
ported Dean  explicity  against  any  uncon- 
trolled moratorium. 

lAter,  In  a  British-American-Soviet  meet- 
ing of  the  test  ban  subcommittee,  Oodber 
twitted  Soviet  delegate  Semyon  Tsarapkin 
for  saying  nothing  about  the  Swedish  plan. 

Tsarapkin  said  he  would  look  into  it,  but 
repeated  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  go- 
ing to  change  Ite  flat  opposition  to  either 
admitting  foreign  inspectors  on  its  soil  or 
to  accepting  the  authority  of  an  interna- 
tional control  system. 

Self-policing,  with  each  country  supplying 
reports  to  an  international  body,  was  enough 
he  insisted. 

It  seemed  evident  that  further  big-power 
debate  on  the  Swedish  idea  would  be  more 
of  a  test  of  Intentions  on  the  inspection  is- 
sue than  a  possible  breakthrough  toward 
negotiations. 

The  Russians  have  refused  to  answer  di- 
rect questions  here  on  their  intentions,  which 
has  led  other  delegates  to  believe  that  they 
have  not  finished  thetr  current  series  of 
atomic  tests  and  will  in  fact  conduct  more 
tests. 

The  West  has  offered  an  unpollced  ban 
on  atmospheric,  space  and  underwater  tests, 
or  a  complete  ban  with  International  policing 
to  check  against  underground  tests.  Russia 
insists  that  any  agreement  must  cover  all 
tests,  with  no  compulsory  Inspection. 

The  long  months  of  discussion  here,  which 
have  brought  many  changes  in  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion toward  easing  the  scope  of  control  de- 
mands, do  seem  to  have  brought  the  neutrals 
to  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  assuring  some  Inspection,  however. 

When  the  day's  poetconference  lobbying 
had  ended,  there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility 
that  the  West  might  decide  to  consider  a 
well  clarifled  version  of  the  Swedish  idea, 
but  that  it  would  still  run  up  against  flat 
Soviet  opposition. 

IP^m  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec.  6, 1962) 

Sovirr  "niAP  OH  Test-Ban  Isstte  Sben — West 
Expects  Ritssia  To  Announce  End  to  Rxd 
Blasts 

Geneva,  December  6. — The  United  States 
and  Britain  sought  today  to  dismantle  a  trap 
they  believe  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  is 
preparing  for  the  West  on  the  nuclear  teat- 
ban  issue. 

The  n.S.  Ambassador,  Arthur  H.  Dean,  said 
the  West  expects  Khrushchev  to  announce 
an  end  of  all  Soviet  testing  on  his  own  in- 
itiative, regardless  of  what  the  other  atomic 
powers  do. 

Dean  told  the  17-natlon  disarmament  con- 
ference such  a  move  was  foreshadowed  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  determination  to  frustrate 
all  attempts  to  negotiate  a  meaningful  test- 
ban  treaty. 

OOOBOINATED  SPEECHES 

He  saw  the  whole  Soviet  design  as  an  In- 
▼olved  effort  "to  maneuver  the  West  In  every 


possible  way  into  some  sort  of  uninspected, 
uncontrolled   moratorium   arrangement." 

In  coordinated  8p>eecne8.  Dean  and  Sir 
Michael  Wright,  the  acting  British  delegation 
head,  reminded  the  conference  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  unwilling  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
on  any  of  the  compromise  alternatives  still 
open. 

The  Implication  of  these  speeches  was 
clear  to  the  other  conference  delegates.  The 
remarks  of  £>ean  and  Wright  represented  an 
attempt  to  render  harmless  a  diplomatic 
bombshell  before  it  can  be  tossed  into  the 
arena. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  would  find 
themselves  on  the  defensive  before  world 
public  opinion  if  Khrushchev  halted  all  Rus- 
sian tests.  The  Soviet  leader  might  even 
present  this  as  Moscow's  Yuletlde  present  to 
the  world. 

Khrushchev  also  could  claim  a  Soviet  test 
halt  matches  the  spirit  of  a  United  Nations 
resolution  calling  for  an  end  to  all  nuclear 
blasts  by  January  1. 

Yet,  Western  sources  said,  the  Russians 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  by  such  a  gesture. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  have  completed  a  series  of 
nuclear  blasts.  It  will  take  months  for  the 
scientists  in  each  country  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  those  explosions. 

COULD    TEST    AGAIN 

Once  the  Russians  complete  their  evalua- 
tions, one  westerner  said,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  teetlng  again. 
Just  as  they  did  when  they  killed  the  old 
moratorium  on  September  1,  1961. 

Dean  told  the  conference  the  West  would 
never  again  be  put  in  a  position  of  placing 
Its  trust  in  an  unpollced  moratorium.  The 
lesson  learned  In  1961  was  enough,  he  said. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
win  reconsider  its  tactic  of  abandoning  nego- 
tiations for  this  ill-considered  course  of  once 
more  engaging  in  unilateral  declarations  and 
so-called    pledges,"  Dean   said. 

"It  Is  fundamental,  we  believe,  that  all 
disarmament  arrangements  should  be  under 
the  necessary  strict  and  effective  interna- 
tional control." 

THREE- HOUR    CONFERENCE 

After  the  3-hour  conference  session  the 
Soviet  delegate,  Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin,  said 
Dean's  speech  flouted  the  will  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  He  said  the 
American  Ambassador  made  "a  very  danger- 
ous statement  which  dooms  the  prospects 
of  this  conference." 

Tsarapkin  did  not  speak  to  the  delegates. 
Conference  sovu-ces  said  he  sat  poker-faced 
through  the  attacks  on  Soviet  policy  from 
Dean  and  Wright.  I 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  11.   1963] 

United  States,  Russia  Plan  New  Talks  on 

Banning  Nuclear  Testing 

(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin,  Soviet  cochalrman 
of  the  Geneva  nuclear  test  ban  talks,  has 
arriyed  in  New  York  for  a  round  of  new  dis- 
cussions with  the  United  States,  probably 
beginning  next  week. 

No  new  test  ban  proposals  are  known  to 
be  ready  for  discussion,  usually  well-in- 
formed officials  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  said  today. 

But  news  of  the  new  attempt  to  break  the 
deadlock  on  a  test  ban  agreement  coincided 
with  the  release  by  the  Disarmament  Agency 
of  a  nongovernment  report  examining  the 
prospects  for  reducing  inspection  require- 
ments by  the  West  In  all  disarmament  pro- 
posals. 

Soviet  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vasill 
Kuznetsov  and  William  C.  Foster,  Director 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency,  touched  on  the 
new  Soviet-American  talks  when  they  met 
at  the  State  Depfutment  yesterday  afternoon. 


February  21 


MEET    AT    LUNCH 

They  are  expected  to  go  further  into  th. 
matter  when  Mr.  Kuznetsov  has  lunch  wim! 
Mr.  Poster  today.  "° 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Mr.  Kuznetjio. 
joined  In  expressing  hope  that  "we  are^n 
terlng  a  period  in  which  some  outstanding 
problems  might  be  solved."  a  U.S.  spokesman 
said  yesterday  after  they  held  a  4-hour  mTA 
ing.  "■" 

This  statement,  by  State  Department  Prew 
Officer  Joseph  W.  Reap,  was  not  repeated  Kv 
the  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  himself 
He  described  his  second  day  of  Washlneton 
discussions  as  interesting  and  useful  and 
.said  they  covered  "some  Important  Interna 
lional  problems."     He  declined  to  go  beyond 

SOME    interest    INDICATED 

After  the  Russian  s  meeting  with  President 
Kennedy  Wednesday  and  with  State  Depart 
ment  leaders  yesterday.  U.S.  informants  were 
inclined  to  think  there  was  some  indication 
that  the  Soviets  are  interested  in  reachlnjt 
a  disarmament  agreement,  particularly  a  ban 
on  nuclear  testing. 

One  hope  in  Washington  is  that  Russia 
in  the  post-Cuba  quest  for  agreemenU  to 
reduce  tensions  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  may  now  be  more 
willing  to  permit  the  onsite  inspections  on 
which  the  West  insists  before  any  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  can  be  signed.  The  12-natlon 
disarmament  talks  In  Geneva  were  to  reopen 
next  week,  but  were  postponed  yesterday 
until  February  12. 

U.S.  officials  who  will  participate  in  the 
New  York  telks  have  not  yet  been  named 
Charles  Stelle.  acting  chief  negotiator  for 
the  United  States  at  Geneva.  Is  here  for  con- 
sultations. Arthur  Dean  has  submitted  his 
resignation  as  chief  negotiator. 

The  nongovernment  report  on  "Verifica- 
tion and  Response  In  Disarmament  Agree- 
ments"  is  a  summary  of  a  summer  seminar 
at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  last  summer.  The 
report  was  published  by  the  Institute  of 
Defense  Analysis  of  Washington,  which  ad- 
ministered  the  sessions  under  contract  with 
the  Disarmament  Agency. 

Participants  in  the  seminar  Introduced  a 
little-used  term,  "verification."  which  in- 
cludes not  only  inspection  but  also  measures 
that  would  provide  confidence  that  a  dis- 
armament treaty  is  being  honored. 

Mentioned  with  actual  Inspection  as  types 
of  verification  were  intelligence  information, 
voluntary  self-dlsclo.sure,  and  common 
knowledge. 

'Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  specific 
measure  and  the  level  of  confidence  de- 
manded from  verification,"  the  report  says, 
"sources  other  than  Inspection  may  provide 
f\  part  or  all  of  the  required  information." 

general    PROPOSITIONS 

Without  reference  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
or  any  other  measure  In  the  field  of  general 
disarmament,  the  report  offered  these  general 
propositions  as  relative  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  degree  and  the  kind  of  inspection 

'A  policy  of  Insistence  on  Inspection  only 
when  needed  to  satisfy  verification  require- 
ments enhances  the  possibilities  for  achiev- 
ing arms  control  and  disarmament.  In 
meeting  verification  requirements  for  any 
particular  measure  It  is  essential  to  use  In- 
spection only  Insofar  as  other  sources  of 
Information  are  unable  to  supply  informa- 
tion needed  for  acceptable  verification. 

"The  need  for  inspection  is  thus  deter- 
mined by  the  reliability,  vulnerability,  and 
usability  of  such  other  sources;  that  is. 
whether  they  require  the  active  or  passive 
cooperation  of  the  adversary  or  of  other  gov- 
ernments, whether  they  are  subject  to  Jam- 
ming or  other  interference,  and  whether  they 
can  be  used  to  support  Intended  responses 
(to  violations) .    The  demand  for  greater  in- 
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.-w^tlon  than  thU  may  Impair  the  achieve- 
"^t  of  otherwise  acceptable  arms  control 
arrangemenU." 

BXOAOEX    QUESTIONS 

Another  proposition  raised  the  question 
whether  it  is  wise  to  seek  additional  gains 
from  inspection  systems  such  as  "promotion 
of  the  concept  of  the  open  world  and  the 
open  society."  or  "development  of  interna- 
tional Institutions,"  or  establishing  prece- 
dents for  other  disarmament  measures. 
These  side  objectives  "must  be  recognized 
as  competing  with  the  substantive  arms  con- 
trol measures  •  •  •  and  thereby  decreasing 
the  chances  for  Soviet  acceptance." 

The  United  States  has  frequently  been 
charged  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  West- 
ern sources  with  seeking  to  penetrate  the 
CoBimunlst  world  with  Inspection  technlqiies 
designed  for  espionage. 

A  third  proposition  In  the  Woods  Hole 
report  claims  that  "there  are  significant  arms 
control  measures  which  can  be  verified  with 
little  or  no  inspection."  None  of  these  were 
mentioned  specifically,  but  the  "low-inspec- 
tion measures"  were  designated  as  the  best 
prospects  for  early  agreement. 

DETXaaZNTS    MAINTAINED 

Verification  requirements  could  be  reduced. 
the  Woods  Hole  report  suggested,  if  agreed 
levels  of  missiles  and  nuclear  stockpiles  were 
retained  by  both  sides  as  deterrents  to  sur- 
prise attack. 

Verification  requirements  for  a  cutoff  of 
production  of  flaslonable  materials  "would 
be  nominal"  under  present  circumstances  be- 
cause large  stockpiles  are  already  In  exist- 
ence and  additional  Instruments  secretly  pro- 
duced "would  not  be  militarily  significant," 
the  summary  report  suggested. 

"A  production  cutoff  involving  other  coxm- 
trles  (besides  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  may  have  relatively  stricter 
verification  requirements."  the  seminar  con- 
clxided.  "because  diversion  of  Email  amounts 
of  material  Is  more  significant.  Measures 
such  as  nuclear-free  zones  require  little  veri- 
fication since  compliance  primarily  benefits 
the  side  adopting  the  restriction  by  reduc- 
ing the  likelihood  of  unauthorized  use.  while 
Tlolatlons  can  be  easily  countered." 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.   14.  1»631 

Mississippi  Salt  Doicx  To  Be  Used  fob 

A-Test 

(By  Jules  Witcover) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Pentagon  are  preparing  to  conduct  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  in  a  Mississippi  salt 
dome  later  this  year  or  in  early  1964. 

The  tests,  part  of  a  study  on  ways  the 
Soviet  Union  might  muffle  nuclear  explosions 
against  detection,  will  mark  the  first  time  a 
nuclear  device  will  have  been  set  off  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River, 

The  blasts  will  be  Ignited  in  the  Tatum 
Dome  near  Hatfield.  Miss.,  under  Project 
Vela-Uniform  of  the  Pentagon's  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency. 

Acc(H-dlng  to  Dr.  George  F.  Blng.  Assistant 
Director  of  ARPA  for  nuclear  test  detection, 
all  procedures  for  land  acquisition  nave  been 
completed  and  construction  of  the  test  fa- 
cility should  be  finished  by  summer. 

STAHT   tJP   to    KENNEDT 

Start  of  the  tests.  Dr.  Blng  said,  then  will 
depend  on  a  signal  from  President  Kennedy. 

The  AECs  search  for  a  suitable  cavity  In 
which  to  carry  out  the  experiments  began 
prior  to  ths  1058  moratorium  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  nu- 
clear tests,  but  was  shelved  during  the  nearly 
3  years  both  sides  observed  the  voluntary 
halt. 

The  Tatum  Dome  shots  will  attempt  to 
find  out  how  effectively  an  underground 
nuclear  explosion  can  be  "decoupled,"  or  Its 


seismic  signals  reduced  to  minimize  detec- 
tion by  seismographs. 

Data  drawn  from  the  first  U-S.  under- 
ground nuclear  detonation,  Rainier,  at  the 
Nevada  proving  ground  on  S^tamber  10, 
1957.  indicated  that  decoupled  explosions  in 
salt  of  yields  as  high  as  300  kilotons  would 
not  be  detectable  or  identifiable. 

POINT    or    CONCEHN 

The  possibility  that  any  partner  to  a  test- 
ban  treaty  could  cheat  by  decoupling  ex- 
plosions in  large  cavities  dug  deep  into  the 
ground  has  been  one  of  the  major  points  of 
concern  among  Pentagon  scientists  and  mili- 
tary men  in  considering  the  dependability 
of  any  treaty. 

The  Misstasippl  tests.  Dr.  Biug  said,  also 
will  Include  a  close  contact  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth  so  as  to  transmit  to  it  the 
largest  possible  fraction  of  its  energy. 

An  objective  of  both  the  decoupling  and 
tamped  shots,  he  said,  will  be  to  determine 
how  seismic  waves  react  in  environments 
other  than  those  in  which  U.S.  tests  have 
been  conducted  to  date.  All  tests  In  the 
continental  United  States  have  been  held 
either  in  Nevada  or  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Blng  emphasized  ARPA's  position  that 
the  tests  are  not  designed  to  develop  ways 
the  United  States  itself  may  be  able  to  ob- 
scure future  underground  tests,  but  to  find 
out  the  techniques  and  problems  it  may  have 
to  deal  with  if  the  Soviets  should  try  to 
avoid  detection. 

SALT    DOMES    IN    RUSSIA 

The  Russians  have  many  salt  domes  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  oil 
regions.  Dr.  Blng  said,  but  that  is  not  the 
main  reason  Tatum  dome  has  been  selected. 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  to  develop  a  cavity 
In  a  homogeneous  material  large  enough  to 
have  great  decoupling  Impact  and  yet  within 
reasonable  cost  limitations. 

What  the  A£C  and  ARPA  wUl  be  able  to 
do  once  they  confirm  how  well  nuclear  seis- 
mic waves  can  be  muffled  is  another  matter. 
Dr.  Blng  admitted. 

No  significant  breakthroughs  were  achieved 
as  a  result  of  underground  tests  in  the  past 
year,  he  said,  nor  have  any  nonseismlc  tech- 
niques been  developed  that  might  offer  a 
better  chance  for  foolproof  detection. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  24,  1963] 
Quick  A-Ban  Pact  Urged  by  Izvestia — Soviet 
Paper  Assails  Haggling  Over  Oh-Stte  Iw- 
sPEcnoKs 

(By  Ernest  B.  Prirgurson) 

Moscow,  January  23. — The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment newspaper  pressed  tonight  for  prompt 
signing  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  without 
erection  of  artificial  barricades  by  haggling 
over  the  number  of  onsite  Inspections  to  be 
allowed. 

Premier  Khrushchev's  approval  of  two  or 
three  such  checks  a  year  has  "removed  the 
last  trump  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
stubbornly  oppose  cessation  of  nuclear  tests." 
an  authorlatlve  Izvestia  commentator  wrote. 

Now  "the  very  last  word"  must  come  from 
Washington  and  London,  he  Insisted 

DEMAND   not  EZPORTED 

The  front  page  article  by  Vlkenty  Matveyev 
did  not  repeat  the  demand  for  inclusion  of 
France  In  any  test  ban  agreement — a  condi- 
tion renewed  Monday  by  Andrei  A.  Gromyko. 
Foreign  Minister. 

Matveyev  agreed  with  W^aahlngton  ob- 
servers who  believe  a  ban  is  closer  than  ever 
as  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
negotiate  in  the  American  Capital. 

He  gave  all  the  credit  to  the  "new  peace- 
loving  Initiative"  taken  by  Khrushchev  in 
agreeing  to  the  principle  of  on-site  inspec- 
tion after  the  Soviet  Union  had  insisted  for 
months  that  inspection  would  be  only  a  pre- 
text for  foreign  espionage. 


WOULD   ACCEPT  TWO    OH  THUS   CHECKS 

Khrushchev  said  In  a  note  to  President 
Kennedy  that  he  would  accept  two  or  three 
checks  a  year  in  selected  earthquake  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  guard  against  con- 
cealed underground  testing.  Mr.  Kennedy 
greeted  Khruschev's  move  but  said  at  least  8 
ur  10  inspections  would  be  needed. 

The  Khrushchev-Kennedy  exchange  was 
made  public  last  weekend.  Gromyko  said  at 
a  reception  here  Monday  that  three  was  the 
maximum  number  of  tests  to  be  allowed  and 
that  France  would  have  to  take  part  In  any 
agreement. 

This  complicated  the  Issue  because  of 
President  de  Gatille's  determination  to  per- 
fect a  workable  French  atomic  capability — 
which  inevitably  means  more  French  testing. 
Gromyko  would  make  no  comment  on 
whether  Red  China  should  also  be  Included. 

SKIPS  FRENCH  QUESTION 

But  Izvestia  skipped  the  question  of 
French  participation  to  concentrate  on  the 
Kiirushchev  note  and  the  current  disagree- 
ment over  how  many  checks  are  necesstu'y. 

"From  the  Soviet  side  the  way  is  com- 
pletely and  finally  clear  to  reach  the  neces- 
sary agreement  In  the  shortest  time,"  the 
commentator  said. 

Most  technical  details  are  already  agreed 
on  and  "there  is  little  left  to  do."  he  went  on. 

He  said  that  world  public  opinion  from 
nations  of  all  political  leanings  supported 
Khrushchev's  offer. 

That  proposal  would  "give  humanity  a 
treaty  under  which  all  test  sites  would  be 
abandoned  forever  and  the  cause  of  disarma- 
ment would  be  advanced  to  finno'  ground," 
Matveyev  wrote. 

But  "it  Is  true  that  attempts  are  already 
being  made  to  tie  a  new  knot  of  troubles — 
this  time  concerning  on-site  inspectians. 

"The  number  suggested  by  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  be  Inadequate  to  somebody 
in  the  West,"  Izvestia  stated. 

That  "somebody"  referred  to  Kennedy. 
Matveyev  submitted  some  quotations  tram 
earlier  Presidential  statements  to  denson- 
strate  that  the  VS.  posltiasi  prerlously 
had  not  seemed  unyielding  on  the  question 
of  how  many  Inspections  should  b«  allowed. 

Last  October,  the  President  said  that  issue 
could  be  easily  settled,  the  commentator 
wrote. 


aaCZiVED  "POWSKFUL  PUSH 

The  effort  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory 
ban  has  received  a  "powerful  push"  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  said. 

To  put  up  the  "artificial  barrier"  of  count- 
ing insp>ections  now  would  be  like  placing  a 
bomb  in  the  path  of  an  oncoming  train. 
Matveyev  said. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  14«  1963] 

A -Ban    Position    op   United    arATSs    Oams 

Global.     Watch — Poais*    Outlincs    Nrw 

POSITXOM  AT  QENETA  TaXJU 

(By  Earl  H.  "Voss,  Star  staff  writer) 

The  United  States  has  dropped  Its  5-year 
insistence  on  strong  International  super- 
vision of  the  verification  sjrstem  for  a  nu- 
clear test  ban. 

In  addition,  Russia  has  been  Informed  the 
United  States  oould  settle  for  as  few  as 
seven  aut(»utlc  seismic  stations  inside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  recent  talks  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington preceding  current  nefotiations  in 
Geneva,  the  United  States  asked  10  auto- 
matic stations  in  Russia. 

William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  failed  to 
mention  Internaticmal  supervision  yesterday 
in  outlining  the  United  States  new  position 
on  test  ban  controls  before  the  restuned 
sessions  of  the  18-natlon  Disarmament 
Committee.  A  summary  of  his  presentation 
became  available  here  this  morning. 
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ONSITE    DEMANDS    STAND 


The  American  demand  for  8  to  10  on-site 
InspectlonB  of  suspicious  events  In  the  Soviet 
Union  each  year  still  stands.  Where  instru- 
mentation cannot  Identify  an  undergroxmd 
event  as  an  earthquake,  the  United  States 
wants  the  right  to  send  Inspectors  to  search 
tor  evidence  of  a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  opposed  an  inter- 
naUonal  systetD  of  veriflcatlon  since  No- 
vember 38.  IMl. 

It  advocates  a  predominately,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, national  system  with  an  Inter- 
national clearing  house  for  Information  de- 
veloped by  the  stations  manned  by  residents 
of  the  nation  where  the  stations  were  located. 

Opponents  of  the  national  system  say  an 
international  commission  would  be  virtually 
powerless  in  designating  suspicious  events 
or  dl;q)atchlng  Inspectors. 

MMD6  WANT  TRXEZ  STATIONS 

The  Kremlin  also  claims  it  will  allow  only 
three  automatic  or  unmanned  seismic  sta- 
tions and  only  two  to  three  onsite  Inspections 
inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Foster  forecast  the  shift  in  the  Ameri- 
can position,  made  ofBclal  yesterday.  In  a 
paper  to  the  House  Republican  conference 
committee's  subcommittee  on  nuclear  test 
on  February  1. 

In  that  report  he  mentioned  recent  suc- 
cesses In  American  seismic  research  which 
established  "a  better  capabiUty  for  long- 
distance detection  of  earth  tremors." 

■XX.T  ON  U.S.  STATIONS 

This  improvement  "makes  it  possible  to 
propose  a  simpler  and  more  economical  sys- 
tem for  long-range  detection,"  Mr.  Foster 
told  the  Hoxise  Republicans,  "and  to  rely  on 
staUona  operated  by  the  United  States  for  the 
detection  ot  earth  tremors  In  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Thus  the  West  could  escape  placing  pri- 
mary reliance  on  Soviet-manned  stations  to 
detect  such  tremors.  Mr.  Foeter  said. 

Stations  manned  by  Russians  would  be- 
come only  auxUlary  tools  to  gain  knowledge 
about  the  special  features  earthquakes  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Foster  explained. 

As  a  result  Mr.  Poster  claimed  the  United 
State*  "need  be  much  less  concerned  about 
the  poeslblUtles  for  cheating  at  the  stations." 

At  Geneva  yesterday,  Mr.  Foster  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  new  American  findings  have 
permitted  acceptance  <rf  the  long-pressed 
Kremlin  position  that  national  detection 
stations  8ho\ild  be  one  of  the  three  major 
components  of  a  system  to  verify  the  adher- 
ence to  a  test  Ntn  treaty. 

DBOPPCD  QUALinzX 

For  the  first  time  he  dropped  the  usual 
qualliler,  oOlclals  here  reported,  that  the  na- 
tional detection  stations  should  be  inter- 
nationally supervised. 

This  was  the  qualifier  which  President 
Kennedy  first  vised  in  a  press  conference  last 
August  1  when  emphasis  was  on  a  control 
system  to  national  control  posts  which  would 
be  "Internationally  monitored  or  supervised." 
In  the  President's  words. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  20,  1963) 
UNim   Statkb   Rkducxs    T«st    Ban    Condi- 
tions— SzvxN    iNspxcnoNs    Inside   Rusau 
Now   Pboposkd — OmciALs    Indicate    Fue- 
THB  Reduction  to  Five  Is  Possible 

(By  Earl  H.  Voes) 
Seven  on-site  inspections  per  year  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  are  now  considered  suffl- 
cltot  to  police  a  nuclear  test  ban  Instead  of 
8  to  10  as  previously  required,  the  United 
States  has  informed  the  Kremlin. 

William  C.  Foeter,  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  is  under- 
stood to  have  conveyed  this  message  to  soviet 


Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  at  an 
Informal  meeting  of  their  two  delegations 
in  Oeneva  yesterday. 

The  new  UJ3.  position  is  understood  to 
have  been  formaUy  made  to  the  18 -nation 
Disarmament  Ccwnmlttee  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  its  offer 
of  two  or  three  on-site  Inspections  per  year 
as  a  final,  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition. 

American  officials  have  hinted  privately 
the  United  States  might  reduce  further  its 
demands  for  on-site  inspections.  Some  have 
mentioned  as  few  as  five  as  a  rockbottom 
annual  quota. 

AN    OBLIQUE    REFERENCE 

Mr.  Foster  released  only  extracts  from  his 
speech  In  the  closed  Geneva  oonference  ses- 
sion the  AP  reported.  These  Included  an 
oblique  reference  to  American  readiness  to 
go  below  the  minimum  of  eight  inspections 

"The  United  States."  said  Mr.  Foster,  "as 
an  earnest  of  Its  good  Intentions,  has  already 
Indicated  Its  fiexlblllty  In  private  talks  and 
its  wllUngess  to  consider  such  poeltions  as 
the  Soviet  Union  might  put  forth  on  key 
Issues  of  the  negotiations." 

Senator  Hcmprxet,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota, attending  the  conference  as  an  observer, 
told  reporters  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
Senate  approval  for  fewer  than  eight  on-site 
Inspections  per  year,  according  to  the  AP. 

total  arrangements 

The  deciding  factor  In  any  reduction  in 
the  number  of  inspections,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey said,  would  be  the  total  treaty  ar- 
rangements to  prevent  cheating  on  the  test- 
ban  agreement. 

"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  say  that  any 
particular  figure  is  the  ultimate  and  final 
word."  Senator  HtTMPHitET  said.  "Obviously 
the  Soviet  offer  of  two  or  three  inspections 
is  unacceptable." 

Mr.  Foster  was  to  fly  to  Waahlngton  later 
today  to  report  to  President  Kennedy.  He  Is 
expected  back  In  Geneva  early  next  week. 

The  latest  move  by  the  United  States  In 
the  51-month  test-ban  negotiation  was  in- 
tended, officials  said,  to  draw  the  Soviet 
Union  out  of  Its  sudden  freeze  in  negotia- 
tions earlier  this  year  In  New  York. 

Some  Government  authorities  here  thought 
the  Soviet  Union  might  see  a  connection 
between  the  test-ban  negotiations,  Cuba, 
Berlin,  and  some  other  East-West  cold  war 
problems. 

Concessions  might  be  traded  off  in  one 
area  for  the  other  side's  movement  in  a  sec- 
ond area,  according  to  this  thetH^.  Few  of- 
ficials in  Washington  believe  the  test  ban 
can  be  linked  in  this  way. 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  last  December 
offered  to  accept  2  to  3  on-site  Inspections 
per  year,  and  3  unmanned  automatic 
seismic  stations  on  Soviet  territory  as 
a  supplement  to  a  test-ban  control  system 
based  mainly  on  national  seismic  stations,  73 
of  them  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

XJ.B.    DESIRES 

The  United  States  now  wants  seven  on-site 
Inspections  annually,  seven  unmanned  sta- 
tions, and  a  national  seismic  network  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  improved  with  equipment 
and  additional  stations. 

The  extent  of  inspection  Inside  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Kingdom  Is  not  an  is- 
sue in  the  negotiations,  since  the  Western 
countries  are  expected  to  accept  whatever  is 
considered  reciprocal.  The  United  States  has 
offered  a  list  of  78  national  stations  which 
could  be  used  In  this  countrv  if  a  treaty  were 
signed  and  ratified. 

Republicans  in  Congref'.s  have  been  ex- 
pressing increasing  apprehension  over  recent 
concessions  by  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion. The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
in  Congress  has  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
test-ban  problem  next  March  4  and  5. 
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Mr.   THURMOND   subsequently  saiH. 
Mr.  I^esident.  earlier  today  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  spoke  at  some  lemmJ 
on  the  subject  of  negotiations  for  a  h«« 
on  nuclear  testing.    I  want  to  associau 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  SS 
from  Connecticut  and  to  congratulaS 
him  for  the  distinguished  services  he  hH 
rendered  to  the  Senate  and  the  NaUon  S 
making  this  speech.     The  Senator  trtm 
Connecticut  has  undertaken  and  accom 
pushed  a  most  difficult  task  in  setting 
the  record  straight  on  a  subject  that 
often  proves  too  unwieldy  for  meanlnjt 
ful  public  discussion.    All  too  often  dls 
cussions  of  this  subject  lose  their  mean" 
ing  aiid  relevance  in  a  mesh  of  sclentlflc 
double  talk.   The  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut, while  meticulously  avoiding  resort 
to  the  bulk  of  classified  material  to  which 
he  has  access,  has  cut  through  the  mase 
of  oft-repeated  technical  jargon  and  laid 
bare  the  fallacies  of  our  country's  seem 
ingly  emotionalized  obsession  to  obtein 
a  nuclear  test  ban  without  proper  regard 
for  either  the  nature  of  the  enemy  or  for 
the    consequences    of    an    improvident 
agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  pointed 
out  that   one  sure   way  we  could  lose 
peace  was  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be- 
come so  weak  militarily  as  to  invite  at- 
tack.    This  warning  from  the  Senator 
of  Connecticut  takes  on  an  even  more 
imperative  significance  when  we  under- 
stand  that  our  national  leaders  cannot 
accurately  assess  the  relative  military 
strength    or    weakness    of    the    United 
States  without  testing  nuclear  weapons. 
Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  test  in 
order  to  develop  our  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons such  as  the  neutron  bomb  in  order 
to  maintain  a  nuclear  superiority,  but 
we   must   test  also  for  the  purpose  (rf 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons.    As  has  been  reported  in 
the  past,  and  as  related  by  Senator  Dodd. 
the  Soviets  recently  undertook  a  most 
comprehensive  series  of  tests,  some  of 
which   were  in  outer  space.     We  also 
need  to  test  nuclear  weapons  in  outer 
space  in  order  to  learn  the  effects  of 
nuclear  explosions  in  outer  space  with 
particular  regard  to  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear reactions  in  outer  space  on  delicate 
instrumentations  such  as  are  installed  in 
various  types  of  satellites. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  philosophy  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  present  to  rely  on  the 
possibility  of  meeting  the  Communist 
threat,  particularly  in  Western  Europe, 
with  beefed-up  conventional  forces. 
Even  if  the  Communist  forces  do  not 
have  the  neutron  bomb,  the  West  could 
not  withstand  an  all-out  conventional 
assault  by  Communist  forces  in  Europe 
without  resort  to  nuclear  weapons,  and 
today  we  would  have  only  the  unwieldy, 
larger  tactical  weapons  so  unsulted  to 
use  in  areas  where  we  are  attempting  to 
defend  the  local  populace  against  such 
assault.  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  most  recent  Soviet  text  on  mili- 
tary strategy,  edited  by  Marshal  V.  D. 
Sokolovskiy  does  not  even  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  a  conventional  nonnuclear 
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war.  but  is  projected  on  the  basic  prem- 
ise that  any  future  war  of  major  pro- 
Dortions  will  be  a  nuclear  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  also  to  be  commended  for 
pointing  out  to  the  Senate  and  American 
public  the  reports  that  our  present  policy 
is  one  of  nuclear  stalemate  rather  than 
nuclear  superiority.  This  policy  de- 
rives from  the  fact  that  our  Government 
has  refused  to  set  for  our  military  defense 
an  absolute  criteria  of  maintaining  the 
power  to  substantially  eliminate  the 
strategic  forces  of  the  Communists  in 
one  massive  strike. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  also 
pointed  out  that  if  the  reports  of  the 
adoption  by  the  administration  of  a 
policy  of  nuclear  stalemate  is  correct, 
then  there  has  been  a  change  without 
consulting  Congress. 

I  would  like  for  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senate  to  know  that 
the  Senate  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee 
is  presently  holding  hearings  on  the  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  testifying 
for  the  past  3  days  and  I  can  say  to  the 
Senate  that  not  since  I  have  been  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have  I 
seen  the  members  of  that  committee  so 
unanimously  concerned  over  the  tenden- 
cies of  our  defense  policy.  There  have 
been  many  questions  of  a  most  penetrat- 
ing quality  and  I,  for  one.  am  far  from 
satisfied  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
which  has  been  elicited. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  increasing 
concern  for  our  Nation's  apparent  pre- 
occupation with  test  ban  and  the  reports 
that  our  defense  policy  is  resigned  to  a 
nuclear  stalemate.  In  order  to  bring 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  following: 
First.  The  column  by  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt  which  apE)eared  in  the  Green- 
ville News,  of  Greenville.  S.C.  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1963.  entitled  "Administration 
Relying  on  Untested  Weapons  Systems." 
Second.  My  weekly  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  February  18.  1963.  entitled  "Stra- 
tegic Superiority  or  Strategic  Parity?" 
Third.  An  editorial  from  the  News  and 
Courier  of  Charleston.  S.C.  on  February 
14.  1963,  entitled  "McNamara's  Stale- 
mate." 

Fourth.  An  article  in  the  News  and 
Courier  of  Charleston.  S.C,  of  February 
16.  1963.  by  Anthony  Harrigan.  entitled 
•Stalemate  at  Sea?" 

Fifth.  An  article  in  the  February  23. 
1963.  issue  of  Human  Events  entitled  "De- 
fense Department  'Intellectuals' "  which 
is  reprinted  from  Barron's  National 
Business  and  Financial  Weekly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Greenville  News.  Feb    18,  1963] 
Administration  Relying  on  Untested 
Weapons  Systems 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 
Washington. — If  U.S.  efforts  for  a  test  ban 
succeed  our  military  may  be  committed  to 
playing  nuclear  bllndman's  buff.    "The  lact 
Is  we  are  relying  on  weapons  systems  which 
were  never  fully  tested  .  nd  whose  reliability 
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Is  not  checked  at  regular  Intervals."  says  a 
90-page  paper  on  American  defense  posture 
under  study  by  the  GOP  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Nuclear  Testing  headed  by  Represent- 
ative Craig  Hosmer.  Republican,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

"While  entrusting  our  security  to  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  we  have  never 
launched  an  ICBM  together  with  its  war- 
head, nor  destroyed  a  target  with  an  ICBM- 
Inunched  warhead."  says  this  study  by  Dr. 
Stefan  T.  Possony.  director  of  the  interna- 
tional political  studies  program  of  the  Hoo- 
ver Institution  of  War.  Revolution  and 
Peace.  Stanford,  Calif. 

Dr.  Possony  goes  on  to  say  that  while  there 
is  no  special  reason  to  assume  that  our 
ICBMs  won't  work  if  needed,  the  fate  of  our 
Nation  should  not  be  trusted  to  assumptions. 
Much  can  be  gained  In  testing  weapons 
like  anti-ICBM's  without  nuclear  warheads. 
But  at  one  point,  he  Insists,  It  will  t>ecome 
necessary  to  test  the  whole  assembly.  In- 
deed, we  might  be  well  advised  to  launch  an 
antl-ICBM  together  with  Its  warhead.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are 
developing  our  anti-ICBM's  "the  hard  way." 
President  Kennedy  has  Intimated  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  conducting  such  tests. 

In  support  of  Dr.  Possony's  thesis  some 
experts  argue  that  from  time  to  time  a  weap- 
on such  as  an  ICBM  In  Its  sUo  or  a  bomb  In 
the  bay  of  a  B-52  must  be  shot  off  in  order 
to  determine  readiness  and  reliability. 

Prior  to  World  War  11  our  torpedoes  were 
not  tested  but  were  assumed  to  be  battle- 
ready.  We  found  in  combat,  to  our  pained 
surprise,  that  many  of  these  torpedoes  proved 
to  be  duds. 

Couldn't  we  lose  a  war  If  we  do  not  con- 
tinuously check  on  the  reliability  of  our 
weapons? 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
himself  has  admitted  the  need  of  determin- 
ing the  effects  of  high  altitude  explosions  on 
radars  and  communications  as  well  as  pos- 
sibly on  antlbalUstlc  defense  designs.  But 
our  policy  of  gradual  unilateral  nuclear  dis- 
armament has  resulted  in  a  self-imposed 
ban  of  only  testing  at  certain  nuclear  yield 
limits  and  a  few  selected  altitudes. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviets  are  staking  much 
of  their  future  on  big-yield  explosions  In 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  In  near  space. 
The  ability  of  our  hardened  missile  sites  to 
withstand  such  nuclear  blasts  of  high  yields 
cannot  be  known  for  sure  without  a  practi- 
cal test. 

And  if  our  guess  about  the  effectiveness  of 
hardening  Is  underrated?  Then  we  would  be 
spending  too  much  money  on  hardening  ovu- 
missiles.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  know 
that  our  hardened  missiles  are  much  less 
vulnerable  than  Is  assumed  In  our  defense 
planning. 

If,  by  contrast,  the  effects  of  hardening 
were  overrated,  our  missile  force  would  be  In 
greater  danger  than  we  have  calculated — 
especially,  if  the  enemy  had  reliable  data  on 
the  location  of  our  sites. 

Can  we  afford  to  gamble  on  guesswork? 
It  Is  some  consolation  that  U.S.  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  have  been  resumed  after 
their  13-day  suspension  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  spur  test  ban  talks.  But  unless  we 
also  conduct  high-altitude  tests  how  can  we 
determine  the  effect  of  Soviet  high-range 
explosives  on  our  own  weaponry'-  For  ex- 
ample, were  we  developing  a  spy-in-the-sky 
satellite  we  would  wish  to  determine  what 
parts  of  our  system  were  vulnerable  to  high 
explosives  so  we  could  shield  or  replace 
them. 

As  Dr.  Possony  points  out,  the  reliability 
testing  of  most  battle-order  weapons  cannot 
be  done  underground  but  require  atmos- 
pheric shots. 

By  entering  into  a  test  ban  now — assum- 
ing the  test  ban  would  work  as  its  support- 


ers claim — we  could  be  stabilizing  a  tech- 
nological setup  which  Invites  attack  and 
renders  defensive  warfare  unmanageable. 

I  From  Reports  to  the  People,  Feb.   18.   1963] 
Strategic  Svperiority  oe  Strategic  Parity?  r 
(By  Senator  Strom  Thurmond) 
The  opening  battle  In  the  Senate  on  what 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  controversial 
bubjects  before  the  Congress  this  session  be- 
gins in  the  Senate  this  week.    The  forum  for 
this  battle  will  be  the  defense  posture  hear- 
ings  before   the   Armed   Services   Committee 
and  the  issue  is  the  strategic  defense  policy 
of  the  Nation. 

At  least  until  June  1962,  the  ofiBclally  an- 
nounced defense  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  based  on  the  concept  of  strategic  su- 
periority. Under  this  policy,  nuclear  deter- 
rence was  achieved  by  maintaining  a  clear 
superiority  in  quality  and  quantity  of  stra- 
tegic weapons.  This  required  heavy  invest- 
ments in  research  and  development,  with 
emphasis  on  multiple  types  of  weaponry.  It 
provided  a  mixed  system  of  delivery  for  our 
nuclear  punch,  including  medium,  inter- 
mediate, and  intercontinental  missiles, 
manned  air-  and  carrier-based  bombers,  and 
Polaris  missiles,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other 
weapons  and  conventional  power.  The  es- 
sence of  this  policy  was  that  It  recognized 
that  there  is  no  ultimate  weapon. 

A  new  policy — nuclear  stalemate — has  been 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  is 
well  Into  the  process  of  implementation. 
Under  this  policy,  we  would  accept  a  nu- 
clear standoff  by  relying  on  a  very  few  types 
of  missiles — Titan  and  Mlnuteman  in  hard- 
ened sites,  and  Polaris  under  the  sea — to  de- 
ter nuclear  attacks  by  the  Soviets.  Research 
and  development  would  diminish  and  no 
meaningful  effort  would  be  made  to  develop 
advanced  space  weaponry.  Under  this  policy, 
the  United  States  would  strive  only  for 
nuclear  parity,  not   nuclear  superiority.. 

It  was  Secretary  McNamara's  pronounce- 
ment of  the  new  policy  in  Paris,  Bermuda, 
and  Canada  that  really  brought  the  matter 
into  the  open.  Prance  would  not  trust  her 
national  security  to  an  allied  power  who  was 
willing  to  settle  for  nuclear  parity.  So  far. 
neither  will  Canada. 

Traditionally,  Congress  is  more  interested 
in  hardware,  and  Its  cost,  than  In  strategic 
policy.  The  nuclear  stalemate  policy  does 
permit  lower  costs,  and  is  explained  by  the 
Sceretary  of  Defense  in  this  framework.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Skybolt  missile  and  the 
B-70  program,  the  impending  cutback  in 
the  Djma-Soar  weapon  system,  and  the  dis- 
mal outlook  for  development  of  the  TFX 
variable-sweep  fighter  are  all  elements  of 
the  new  policy.  Members  of  Congress  are 
disturbed  by  the  report  in  Air  Force  Space 
Digest  that  "the  heads  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  do  not  approve 
of  the  change  in  strategy.  They  are  unan- 
imous in  their  support  of  a  doctrine  of 
strategic  superiority." 

Implications  of  strategic  stalemate  in 
terms  of  disarmament  become  immediately 
apparent.  The  United  States  is  now  esti- 
mated to  hold  about  a  3-to-l  superiority  in 
strategic  forces,  which  makes  a  percentage 
reduction  of  arms  unacceptable  to  the 
Soviets.  The  disarmament  studies  conclude 
that  strategic  parity  would  increase  chances 
for  disarmament. 

The  Soviets  will  not  accept  a  nuclear 
stalemate.  They  are  continuing  to  work  on 
development  of  new  weapon  systems,  includ- 
ing space  weapon  systems.  While  the  United 
States  has  stretched  out  the  development  of 
our  antlmlssUe  missUe  untU  1969,  the 
Soviets  are  working  full  speed  on  a  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviets  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  strategic  parity 
with  the  United  States,  but  If  we  give  them 
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parity,  their  all-out  efforts  may  give  them 
tbe  margin  that  wlU  «i>eU  superiority. 

Strategic  superiority  or  strategic  parity? 
The  final  round  will  begin  in  the  Congress 
this  week. 

[From     the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News     and 
Courier,  Feb.  14,  1963] 

IfcMAMAXA'S   STAIXMATZ 

How  can  one  warn  the  reading  public  that, 
despite  proposed  expenditures  of  $50  billion 
on  arms,  America  is  being  gradually  dis- 
armed? 

On  its  face,  assertion  that  we  are  being 
disarmed  may  seem  absurd  to  many  citizens 
They  see  new  warships  being  built,  new  air- 
craft Joining  the  air  fleet,  and  soldiers  fight- 
ing a  Jungle  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

What  they  don't  see  are  the  subtle  but  far- 
reaching  changes  in  defense  policy  and 
strategy  that  are  reshaping  the  U.S.  Military 
Establishment  so  that  In  time  it  no  longer 
will  be  superior  to  the  Soviets. 

Yet  some  of  the  most  brilliant  professional 
military  men  and  students  of  national  de- 
fense in  the  Congress  see  the  dark  shape  of 
the  Nation's  military  future  being  decreed 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McKamara 
They  see,  as  senior  editor  Claude  Wltze  of 
Air  Force  and  Space  EMgest  has  said,  "Our 
deliberate  Intention  to  replace  the  necessary 
strategic  superiority  with  strategic  stale- 
mate." 

NO  stjPEiioiirrT 
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insists  that  American  emphasis  must  be  uoon 
conventional.  World  War  Il-type  warf^e. 
The  Russians  study  the  military  uses  of 
space.  Mr.  McNamara  wants  the  United 
States  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  on  new 
helicopters  and  other  light  aircraft  suitable 
for  police  actions  In  faraway  Jungles.  Tlie 
U.S.  Navy  acquires  new  ships,  but  the  Navy 
is  ordered  merely  to  photograph  ships  ap- 
proaching Cuba— not  to  stop  them  from  de- 
livering their  cargoes.  Hundreds  of  millions 
lOfS^^n  "^  ^P^."'  flgUting  a  jungle  war 
10  000  miles  away  in  South  Vietnam.  Mean- 
while, a  Soviet  field  army  is  allowed  to  take 
up  positions  100  milos  from  Key  West  All 
tl^i^'TT°.?!,^i"'^-  '^^^  "^^  McNamara  theorv- 
provS;^.!''''^"'  ^^  '^^^"■^»'  '^^"^^  "-"^« 

BOWS    AND    ARROWB 

But  the  stalemate,  beloved  of  Mr  McNi- 
i?*f^^^  *  surefire  way  of  disarming  the 
United  States.  U.S.  security  in  the  cold  war 
cannot  be  assured  by  military  spending  per 
finn  ^^7  "^«  United  States  spends  a  $60  bU- 
lion  defense  budget  is  what  coimts 

In  a  nuclear  age.  the  imperative  need  Is 
for  nuclear  defenses.  World  War  II  typS  S 
defense  make  no  sense  in  1963  than  did  bows 
a^d  arrows  when  the  GatUng  gun  arrived  on 
the  historical  scene. 
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Ing  no  effort  whatsoever  to  create  th*  ,> 
fleets  that  U.S.  security  demands  ''' 

T  17°  "*^  striking  fleets  are  needed  for  tk- 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  South  Atlantic  ^ 
Indian  Ocean  is  a  power   vacuum      it  h 
been    so    since    the    Royal    Navy    withH~ 
after  World  War  II.     The  only  us  stSSlK 

sl^if Sliir^  '^  ^  '^"^-  ^^"^^-  '"  ^ '^ 

opi?aTloJ^^^^f„/^\^.rrer^---na^^^ 
voices  have  called  for  ^  Indl^  S  fl'^^ 
Despite  the  big  Chinese  push  aga^'tmr 
a^  well  as  the  war  in  southcMt  Aai.  ^ 
strife  in  Africa,  no  steps  are  iS^'glfken^ 
create  the  needed  U.S.  naval  presence  in  .k^ 
Indian  Ocean.  P'^esence  in  tlie 

In  .short.  Secretary  McNamara.  who  don,! 
n.-ires    the    U.S.    Defense    Establishment  I 
doing  nothing  to  strengthen  this  co^n?^  /* 
the  areas  of  fresh  Communist  challeng? 

It  is  as  though  the  United  States  h.-. 
done  nothing  in  the  1920-s  and  1930s''!J 
pr^epare   for  the  Japanese  expansion  in  tS 


The  new  shape  of  the  U.S.  Defense  Estab- 
lishment is  the  work  of  Mr.  McNamara the 

most  powerful  and  the  most  arrogant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  this  Nation  has  had.  He  is 
the  strategic  adviser  who  is  responsible  for 
removing  America's  goal  of  strategic  superl- 
OTlty.  He  Is  the  man  who  has  sold  the  idea 
to  President  Kennedy  that  the  United  States 
Is  In  a  nuclear  stalemate  with  the  Soviets 
and  must  attempt  nothing  better  than  parity 
with  our  enemies.  Mr.  McNamara  has  ig- 
nored the  professional  leadership  of  aU  three 
services,  disregarding  theh-  advice  and 
importing  his  own  clique  of  grey-flannel 
field  marshals  into  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  McNamara  and  his  grey-flannel  field 
marshals  believe  that  the  United  States 
cannot  make  any  significant  gains  over  the 
Rtossians  in  nuclear  armaments  and  that, 
therefore,  we  should  seek  stability  rather 
than  superiority  in  nuclear  weaponry. 

Weapons  that  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  a  stalemate  or  tie — such  as  the 
Skybolt  mlsBile — are  condemned  by  Mr  Mc- 
Namara. When  our  allies,  France  and  Eng- 
land for  example,  wish  to  strengthen  their 
own  nuclear  forces,  they  encounter  Mr  Mc- 
Namara's  bitter  opposition.  Additional  nu- 
clear strength  In  the  West  would  upset  his 
precioTis  design  for  a  stalemate.     Not  only 

"r*-^"^*  *°**  *^"***  nuclear  developments 
slowed  down  as  a  result  of  his  Influence  but 
litUe  interest  Is  displayed  In  other  new 
weapons  systems  that  offer  opportunities  for 
real  advance.  The  Nike-Zeus  antimissile 
missUe  is  another  of  the  systems  that  Mr. 
McNamara  has  refused  to  assist.  In  the  par- 
lance of  the  stalemate  advocates,  even  a  new 
defensive  system  such  as  Nike-Zeus  la  "pro- 
vocative." ^ 

NO     PROVOCATION 

..J^^^  McNamara  crowd  is  determined  that 
the  United  States  not  appear  to  be  provoca- 
tive In  Russian  eyes.  The  McNamara  crowd 
bends  over  backward  to  see  no  evil  and  to 
insist  that  the  United  States  bear  the  burden 
Of  proving  its  nonaggresaive  intentions.  So 
the  Russians  test  bigger  and  bigger  bombs, 
and  the  Kennedy  administration  politely 
»ncela  bomb-testing  for  a  time  in  order  to 
demonstrate  good  will. 

The  Russians  train  their  troops  in  fighting 
under   nuclear  conditions.     Mr.  McNamara 


[From  the  Charleston    (S.C  )    News  and 
Courier,  Feb.  16,  1963  J 

Stalemate   at   Sea.' 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
To  cut  back  American  seapower   it  is  oniv 
necessary    to    hold    ship    construction    at    a 
lower  level  than  the  rate  of  obsolescence 
This  is  a  fact  that  hasn't  dawned  on  the 

arfthi..?  ^.  P^^*"""^  ^'^''^^'J'  "^derstand  the 
arithmetic  Involved. 

Thus  when  one  reads  in  Secretary  of  De- 
^s'^r^^'^Kf'"''™''  *'"'*Set  that  he  seeks  only 
35  new  ship  construction  starts  in  the  next 

?or  L^tf  ^^  °'  '^''^^  ^'^  ^™^"  gunboat. 
^L  ^ilV°^  '"  restricted  waters)  and  com- 
P^es  this  with  the  figure  of  70  needed  for 
mere  replacement  purposes,  the  coming  re- 
duction in  American  seapower  easily  can  be 
aiscerned. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  set 
the  figure  of  70  last  year.  This  fleure  wasn't 
pt^led  out  Of  a  hat.  It  was  derlvid  "omYie 
fact  that  most  U.S.  warships  were  built  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  They  are  becoming  ob- 
solescent In  a  bloc. 

^.^'.^"^^^^^^^'^  ^'P  construction  rate 
^nt  the  only  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  Is  heading  toward  a  suiemate  at  sea 
Not  only  Is  Mr.  McNamara  opposed  to  maln- 
^^n^Vi'ic.  f  ^^^^"'^g  ship  strength  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  is  doing  nothing  ma- 
terially to  advance  American  seapower 

Well,  someone  may  ask.  what  about  con- 
struction of  Polaris  submarines? 

Well,  what  about  it?  There  are  nine  of 
theni  at  sea.  Only  41  are  projected.  Why 
hasn't  the  Polaris  missile  been  placed  on 
surface  ships,  as  many  naval  leaders  have 
suggested?  The  United  States  has  four 
Iowa  class  battleships  in  the  mothball  fleet 
that  would  be  superb  platforms  for  Polaris- 
ships  with  a  tremendous  cruising  range  that 
would  add  enormously  to  American  sea- 
power. Suggestions  along  that  line  have  re- 
ceived icy  consideration  from  Mr  McVa- 
mara's  office. 

To  understand  the  position  of  American 
seapower  and  its  outlook  for  the  next  few 
years  one  must  examine  the  situation  of  the 

^*- ,  J,V5.  ^•^-  ^""^^  ^^^  ever-increasing  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities,  and  fewer 
ships  with  which  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  McNamara  not  only  is  holding  down 
the  strength  of  existing  fleets  but  he  is  mak- 


Some  people  in  the  Navy  may  believe  thut 

seapower  is  thriving  today      They  see  inT^ 

Cuban  quarantine  vindication  of  the  Na^^. 

belief  in  its  usefulness  as  an  Instrumen  ^o 

national    power.     But    the    vital    quesUon. 

are:  What  is  being  planned  for  th?  futirS 

Are    the    new    ships    and    new    fleets    h-h! 

created   that  will  maintain   U.S    supre^^ 

at  sea  everywhere  on  this  globe'  ^"P'^*'°"'=y 

The   United   SUtes    is   a  maritime   power 

and  part  of  an  oceanic  alliance.     It  ^^, 

afford   to  settle   for  naval   parity  with  th. 

Communist    world,    but   m£t   pLSs dear 

Zn    rf^P"""**^^'-     "^"^  mean/m   the  i" 

Umic  "^  ^""'^   ""  '°  "^«   North  M- 

In  searching  out  Mr.  McNamara's  Inten- 

tions   witii    regard    to   seapower.   one  must 

look    at    nuclear    propulsion    in    the    N?m 

Ships.     Despite  America's  lead  in  deveK^ 

stich  propulsion,  not  a  single  new  S 

ship  in  the  new  defense  budget  is  slated  to 

be    nuclear-powered.     Can     anyone    believe 

that   the  Russians  will  fail   to  take  advan- 

tage    of   Mr.   McNamara's    reluctance   to  let 

the  Navy  forge  ahead   into  the  era  of  nu- 

clear-powered  ships? 

h.fni'^''  ''°,"''*  ''*  written  on  what  is  not 
being  done  to  advance  U.S.  seapower.    The 

*lne   w,%^*^  ?"''  ^°^  Improved  antlsubma! 
rlne   warfare  Is  a  scandal.     No  new  sun-r 

nS'r  ""'  ^^  ^""'  ^^'«  year.  d4t^  prT^" 
globe.  Nor  is  money  that  la  not  being 
spent  on  a  carrier  devoted  to  amphibious 
Bhlf«.  The  new  construction  budget  Is  »600 
million  under  last  year's. 

One  can  only  conclude  that,  as  in  the 
area  of  nuclear  weaponry,  Mr.  McNamara  is 
infatuated    with    the    Idea    of    a    stalemate. 

fn^  .1«  ttT;''!^  ^*  ^^^  *°"'^  b«  a  disaster 
for  the  United  States.  Without  ships  to 
project  American  power  overseas.  Uils  coun- 
try soon  would  be  an  island  encircled  by 
advancing  foes. 

I  Prom  Human  Events,  Feb.  23.  1963 1 
Defense     Department's     "iNTn-LEerrALs  - 
McNamaras  Policies  Jeopardize  Nation ^L 
Security 

( Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  Barron's  Nation.il 
Business  and  Financial  Weekly) 
Of  all  the  members  of  the  White  House 
offlcial  family,  perhaps  none  has  enjoyed  so 
TnZl^^  ^  ^'^^  "'  SecreUry  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  A  hard-driving  execu- 
tive of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  he  won  wide- 
spread kudos  2  years  ago.  when,  at  heavy  fl- 
nanclal  sacrifice,  he  cheerfully  swapped 
tailflns  and  chrome  for  the  Pentagon's  l»aL. 
r^m  5"*,  *^"*''  approach  to  procurement 
ruffled    feathers    among    the    mlUtary     but 
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•truck    the    civilian    observer    as    worthy    of 
applause. 

Last  December  Secretary  McNamara 
Mined  what  is  probably  the  most  impressive 
bonor  which  the  fourth  estate  these  days 
can  bestow:  an  article  by  Stewart  Alsop  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Wrote  Mr. 
Alsop  In  a  rare  burst  of  admiration:  "There's 
not  mucli  doubt  he  has  the  highest  IQ  of 
this  century's  public  officials. ' 

On  Mr.  McNamara's  mental  prowess — In 
Detroit  he  and  his  executive  team  were 
widely  known  as  the  whiz  kids— Barron's 
cheerfully  accepts  the  prevailing  view. 
However,  we  also  confess  to  a  mounting  dis- 
quiet lately  as  to  whether  what  was  good 
for  Ford  Motor  is  good  for  the  country,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  doubts  surround  both  the  Secretar>''s 
tactics  and  his  grand  strategy.  On  the  first 
count,  the  muzzling  of  professional  soldiers, 
ft  dubious  maneuver  at  best,  apparently  has 
been  carried  to  dangerous  extremes.  Wash- 
ington correspondents  last  week  could  find 
nolxxly  In  the  Air  Force,  despite  Its  well- 
known  opposition  to  official  moves,  who 
dared,  on  or  off  the  record,  to  criticize  the 
current  U.S.  posture  of  defense. 

Nonetheless,  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  House  Armed  Service  Committee  (re- 
cently), that  postiu-e,  on  military  and  diplo- 
matic grounds  alike,  falls  far  short  of  ideal. 
For  one  thing,  it  rests  on  a  persistent  bias 
toward  conventional  weaponry:  the  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  Nations  arms 
this  year  appears  to  be  an  experimental  air 
assault  division,  a  mobile  striking  force, 
mounted  on  helicopters,  which  the  Army 
itself  likens  to  cavalry. 

Disturbing  to  many  In  the  Pentagon  and 
Congress,  the  unilateral  shift  In  strategy 
seems  even  more  ominous  abroad,  where  It  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  retreat  from  previous 
VS.  commitments  to  the  defense  of  Europe. 
Unreasonable  or  not,  such  fears  are  bound 
to  multiply  at  the  sight  of  U.S.  diplomats, 
without  public  demvir  from  Mr.  McNamara, 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  principle  of 
adequate  safeguards  In  a  frantic  effort  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  a  nu- 
clear test  ban. 

War,  said  Clemenceau,  is  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  the  generals.  In  an  atomic  age. 
the  national  security  is  far  to  precarious  to 
be  placed  so  completely  In  the  hands  of 
civilians  who  like  to  be  known  as  defense 
Intellectuals. 

Aphorisms  aside,  few  would  care  to  deny 
that  the  Nation,  in  military  matters,  fared 
better  with  a  general  In  the  White  House. 
President  Eisenhower,  upon  taking  office. 
Inherited  a  Navy  just  emerging  from  World 
War  II  mothballs  and  an  Air  Force  largely 
comprising  plston-englne  fighter  planes,  ob- 
solete B-29's  and  the  useless  B-36.  Eight 
years  later  he  left  his  successor  a  Jet-powered 
air  arm,  a  growing  arsenal  of  intermediate 
and  long-range  missiles  and  the  first  of  a 
fleet  of  nuclear-powered.  Polaris-firing  sub- 
marines, an  Invaluable  weapons  system 
which  the  supposedly  Indolent  Elsenhower 
administration  succeeded  in  putting  Into 
service  3  years  ahead  of  time.  As  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  John  F.  Kennedy  talked 
endlessly  of  a  missile  gap.  which,  one  safely 
elected,  he  made  haste  to  disavow.  "A  myth 
of  national  weakness  has  been  destroyed." 
Secretary  McNamara  is  quoted  in  the  Sateve- 
po6t  as  saying  blandly.  A  colleague  was^ 
blunter.  "As  one  defense  Intellectvial  put  it.- 
What  we  are  living  with  now  Is  what  we 
inherited  from  Ike."  " 

INADEQUATE    weapons    OF    WAR 

Unfortunately,  however,  McNamara  and 
company  is  living  off  its  capital.  For  with 
the  myth  of  the  missile  gap  exploded,  the 
Defense    Department    has    concentrated    on 


building  up  so-called  conventional  forces. 
Toward  this  objective  the  Army  has  ei- 
panded  from  11  combat -ready  divisions  to 
16.  The  Pentagon,  as  noted,  has  devised  an 
air  assault  division,  a  tactical  throwback  of 
doubtful  value  (In  South  Vietnam  hell- 
copters    have    become    sitting    ducks). 

Most  startling  of  all,  an  appraisal  of  the 
defense  budget  reveals.  Secretary  McNamara 
Is  making  a  massive  Investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  conventional  weaponry.  In  the  last 
Elsenhower  budget,  outlays  for  military  re- 
search, development,  testing  and  evaluation 
ran  to  $6.4  billion,  of  which  $3.2  billion,  or 
half,  was  devoted  to  missiles.  By  contrast, 
out  of  aggregate  research,  outlays  of  $7.4  bil- 
lion scheduled  for  fiscal  1964,  only  $2.2  bil- 
lion, or  30  percent  of  the  total,  will  go  for 
missile  research. 

The  main  thrust  of  U.S.  military  science. 
In  short,  has  shifted  to  less  sophisticated, 
less  powerful — and  in  the  final  analysis, 
many  would  argue — inadequate  implements 
of  war. 

According  to  apologists,  the  McNamara 
doctrines  aim  at  providing  the  United  States 
with  alternatives  to  nuclear  war,  or  options. 
To  date,  however,  the  options  have  all  been 
picked  up  by  the  enemy.  Emboldened  by 
the  fiasco  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  April  1961 — 
which,  in  any  version,  shows  the  defense  In- 
tellectuals In  a  dismal  light — the  Kremlin 
that  summer  precipitated  the  Berlin  crisis. 

WEAKENED    DETERRENT    TO    COMMUNISM 

Last  fall,  by  treachery  and  deceit.  Moscow 
nearly  succeeded  in  turning  Cuba  into  a 
missile  base,  a  move  which  would  have  out- 
flanked the  United  States-Canadian  distant 
early  warning  system.  Even  now,  after  its 
presumed  retreat,  an  estimated  20,000  Rus- 
sians occupy  the  Island. 

Mr.  McNamara.  to  be  sure,  is  not  wholly 
responsible  for  the  vacillation  and  timidity 
of  the  State  Department  or  the  White  House. 
However,  he  cannot  avoid  the  blame  for  pol- 
icies which,  by  downgrading  nuclear  power, 
have  weakened  the  sole  effective  deterrent  to 
Communist  aggression. 

The  .same  policies  have  also  strained  the 
fabric  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. Whatever  the  merits  of  the  com- 
mand decision  to  scrap  Skybolt — a  judgment 
which  ran  counter  to  the  preponderant  view 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — It  was  reached 
without  so  much  as  a  by-your-leave  to  Lon- 
don. Hasty  substitution  of  the  Polaris  one 
day  may  fill  the  military  breach;  it  cannot 
repair  the  political  damage  infiicted  upon  a 
stanch  ally.  The  growing  stress  on  conven- 
tional warfare  has  had  far  more  de- 
structive effects.  For  it  has  convinced 
some  highly  placed  foreign  officials — notably 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle — that  they  can  no 
longer  depend  upon  this  country  to  take  up 
the  shield  (a  holding  force  of  NATO  troops) 
and  the  sword  (massive  U.S.  nuclear  retali- 
ation) . 

The  foreigners  may  be  wrong.  Nonethe- 
less, the  fact  remains  that  with  no  encour- 
agement whatever — "the  allies  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear."  he  once  complained — Secretary 
McNamara  has  been  steadily  chipping  away 
at  a  jointly  agreed-npon  stratogy  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe. 

Skybolt  and  the  rest  may  be  nothing  worse 
than  bad  judgment.  However,  in  falling  to 
protest  the  incredible  on-again.  off-again 
susj^ension  of  nuclear  testing,  as  well  as  the 
test  ban  talks  themselves,  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  has  come  perilously  close  to  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  On  this  score.  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  had 
some  chilling  things  to  say  last  week.  A  test 
ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  warned, 
"would  prevent  vital  Improvements  of  our 
atomic  explosives."  as  well  as  foreclose  the 
development  of  antimissile  systems  like  the 


Nlke-Zeus  and  Nike-X.  It  would  not  keep 
the  Russians  frcnn  cheating.  Such  a  treaty, 
in  sum,  "would  endanger  our  secxirity  and 
help  the  Soviet  Union  In  its  plan  to  conquer 
the  world." 

These  are  grave  words;  a  man  like  Dr. 
Teller  does  not  use  them  lightly.  Secretary 
McNamara.  the  Congress  and  the  American 
{>eople  had  better  pay  heed. 


ST.      AUGUSTINE     QUADRICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION— APPOINT- 

MENTS BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  an- 
nounces, on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  appointment  of  Senators  Holland 
and  Smathers  to  be  members  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  St.  Augristine  Quad- 
ricentennial  Commission,  pursuant  to  76 
Stat.  386.  Public  Law  87-586.  approved 
August  14.  1962. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  the  Chair  has  announced,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  two  Senators  from  Florida 
to  be  members  of  the  St.  Augustine 
Quadricentennial  Commission.  I  wish 
to  express  to  the  Presiding  OflScer  and 
the  Vice  President  the  appreciation  of 
both  the  Senators  from  Florida.  The 
quadricentennial  celebration,  which  will 
take  place  in  1965,  has  important  sig- 
nificance not  only  to  our  State,  but  to 
the  Nation,  as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  St.  Augustine  is  the 
first  spot  in  the  continental  United  States 
which  was  permanently  settled  by  people 
of  European  origin,  and  of  course  it  will 
have  importance  from  that  standpoint. 

Next,  we  think  that  in  these  days  when 
our  relationships  with  Latin  America  are 
of  such  vast  importance,  and  when  all 
of  us  know  that  several  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  have  antecedents  or 
connections  with  their  mother  country. 
Spain,  that  even  predate  the  settlement 
at  St.  Augustine,  this  will  be  a  very  ap- 
propriate time  to  celebrate  the  connec- 
tion between  our  Nation  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Spain. 

Third,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  happy 
to  announce  that  the  Government  of 
Spain  and  also  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  both  of  which  participated  in 
the  original  settlement  of  St.  Augustine, 
have  already  signified  their  intention  to 
participate  actively  and  on  a  sizable  scale 
in  this  quadricentennial  celebration. 

So,  Mr.  President,  speaking  for  both 
Senators  from  Florida,  let  me  say  that 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  even  a  small 
part  in  this  matter;  and  I  am  glad  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  to  participate  in  the  celebration, 
which  has  great  significance  to  our  na- 
tional life  and  to  our  hemispheric  rela- 
tionships. 


BETANCOURT  VISIT— APPROPRIATE 
MOMENT  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  days  we  have  been  honored 
with  the  visit  of  a  distinguished  states- 
man and  neighbor,  President  Romulo 
Betancourt,  of  Venezuela.    He  comes  at 
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a  time  when  his  country  la  undergoing: 
a  brutal  Communist  campaign  of  terror 
and    subversion.    Venezuela,    with    her 
rich  resources  and  strategic  location,  Is 
now,  in  the  words  of  President  Kennedy, 
"communism's  No.  1  target"  in  our  hem- 
isphere.  And  there  is  general  agreement 
that  Cuba  Is  the  base  from  which  these 
subversive  activities  are  being  conducted. 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
be  a  particularly  appropriate  time  for 
the  United  States  to  act  affirmatively,  to 
stop  drifting,  to  move  to  stop  commu- 
nism In  this  hemisphere.    Press  reports 
indicate  that  this' is  precisely  what  Presi- 
dent   Betancourt — and    many    of    our 
other  neighbors  to  the  south — are  pray- 
ing that  we  will  do. 

In  their  joint  communique,  issued  yes- 
terday. President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  declared  that  they  had 
considered  the  "gravity  of  the  situation 
created  by  establishment  in  Cuba  of  an 
alien,  antidemocratic  stronghold  from 
which  emanate  threats  to  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  free 
American  Republics." 

Those  are  fine  words.  But  they  re- 
quire action. 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further,  and  be- 
fore someone  may  cry  partisan  politics, 
or  worse,  I  would  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment made  by  President  Kennedy  when, 
as  a  candidate,  he  spoke  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  on  October  14,  1960.  He 
said: 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  regard  biparti- 
sanship not  as  a  means  of  sUfllng  debate, 
not  as  a  means  of  preventing  dlsciis&ion  of 
the  problems  that  face  xis,  but  I  regard  bi- 
partisanship as  putting  the  Interest  of  our 
coimtry  first.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  In 
this  campaign  when  we  discuss  the  foreign 
and  domestic  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties which  are  facing  our  country,  we  do  so 
from  the  best  interest  not  of  our  party  but 
of  our  country,  which  Is  the  obligation  of  all 
of  us. 

On  another  occasion,  the  President 
has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

Bipartisanship  does  not  mean — and  was 
never  meant  to  mean — rubberstamping  of 
every  executive  blunder  without  debate. 

Although  I  may  be  critical  as  I  pur- 
sue this  subject,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  firmly  Intend  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  set  by  President  Kennedy  him- 
self. They  will  be  my  guidelines,  rather 
than  the  emotional  outbursts  of  those 
who  demand  silence  on  the  part  of  my- 
self, and  many  others— not  all  of  us  Re- 
publicans— on  matters  crucial  to  our 
Nation's  very  survival. 

I  do  not  equate  effective  opposition 
with  silence,  nor  do  I  equate  good  citi- 
zenship with  silence  in  a  time  of  danger. 
Indeed,  how  can  some  administration 
spokesmen  demand  silence,  when  state- 
ments by  other,  and  supposedly  respon- 
sible, administration  spokesmen  are,  at 
a  minimum,  contradictory  and  confus- 
ing? 

On  the  subject  of  Cuba  as  a  basis  for 
the  subversion  of  Latin  America,  for  ex- 
ample, during  Secretary  McNamara's  2- 
hour  television  program,  the  announced 
purpose  of  which  was  to  clarify  the 
Cuban  situation  to  the  American  people. 


the  Secretary  was  asked  to  comment  on 
the  poasibility  of  Cuba's  being  used  as  a 
trahilng  base  for  subversion  in  other 
Latin  American  coimtries.  His  reply 
was: 


I  have  no  evidence  that  Cuba  Is  being  used 
as  a  base  for  subversion  directed  against 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

He  continued  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  carefully  watching  develop- 
ments along  this  line. 

I  should  like  to  compare  that  state- 
ment with  the  statement  made  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball  on 
October  19,  1962.  Mr.  BaU  said,  with 
regard  to  Cuba  as  a  base  for  subversion : 

It  has  value  to  the  Communist  bloc  pri- 
marily as  a  base  for  the  subversive  acUvities 
of  international  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  directed  toward  nullifying  Cubas 
usefulness  as  a  source  of  infection  for  inter- 
national communism. 

I  believe  that  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Martin  also  made  the  point  that 
Cuba  is,  in  fact,  a  base  for  subversion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  in  his  February  14  press 
conference,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
significance  of  a  recent  confidential  OAS 
report  which  I  shall  discuss  later.  At 
that  time  the  President  said : 

I  think  the  part  of  the  report  which  is 
most  significant  is  the  emphasis  they  put  on 
subversion  in  the  continent,  the  movement 
of  men  and  money  against  the  constituted 
governments.  This  Is  a  matter  which  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  giving  its  greatest  atten- 
tion to  this  winter,  the  question  of  lessening 
not  only  subversion  that  may  come  from 
Cuba  but  from  other  parts  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  three  state- 
ments deal  with  Cuba  as  a  base  for  sub- 
version in  three  different  ways.  The  first 
denies  categorically  that  evidence  of  sub- 
version exists:  the  second  no  longer  takes 
such  a  definite  stand,  but  talks  about 
"nullifying  Cuba's  usefulness  as  a  source 
of  infection";  the  third,  if  I  interpret  it 
correctly,  talks  about  'lessening"  subver- 
sion from  Cuba,  which  implies  that  there 
exists  subversion  which  must  be  cut  down 
or  eradicated. 

So  long  as  highly  placed  and  respon- 
sible officials  continue  to  contradict  one 
another,  the  Republican  Party— the 
"loyal  opposition"— is  totally  within  the 
boundaries  of  fairness  when  levying  re- 
sponsible criticism,  for  subversion  is  most 
certainly  spreading  from  Cuba. 

I  have  in  my  hand  some  pages  from  a 
.special  OAS  report.  Let  me  read  a  few- 
paragraphs.  The  report  is  expected  to 
be  published  probably  on  Wa.shinetons 
Birthday,  when  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  out  of  town.  The  report 
contains  some  very  interesting  material 
With  respect  to  the  establishment  in 
Cuba  of  training  centers  for  subversion 
the  report  states: 

1.   TRAINING    CENTERS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Cuba  facilitates  to  an  ejctraordinary 
degree  the  subversive  action  of  international 
communism  in  America.     Tins  Is  true  not 
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only  With  respect  to  the  spread  of  the  rw. 
munist  Ideology,  but  also-what  is  ^^* 
gerous— because  It  constitutes  a  cenw  ^' 
nearby  for  training  agento  o*  ^e^  Tf ** 
whose  f uncuon  It  is  to  develop  subvS.i^ 
the  countries  of  the  hemisphere  ^  ^ 

It  Is  an  obvious  fact  that  as  «ie  Con,«» 
nist  regime  became  consolldatS  £  "S?^" 
a  series  of  schools  and  centers  of  trainlST' 
the  techniques  of  Communist  SSSS^ 
were  organized,  in  which  Instruction  ll^?" 
given  not  only  to  Cubans  but  to  mTny  JtS 
Laun  Americans  for  carrying  on  Bubve-Sf 
a.m.ties  m  various  countries  of  S^'^U 

Among  the  many  training  centers  thnt  ., 
function  in  Cuba,  mention  may^ '^^'e°^ 
tlie  following:  ^*  o^ 

Prm'nce'^'  """'"""''   '"  "^  '''"°«'  Havana 

El  Cortijo  School,  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Prov 
ince.  especially  for  military  personnel 

La  Cabaim  Port,  in  Havana,  especially  for 
young  people.  '  '°' 

Minas  Rio  Frio  School,  for  training  Ruer 
riUas.  *  Bucr- 

San  Lorenzo  School.  In  the  Sierra  Maestre 
Oriente  Province,  for  training  guerrillas 

Ciudad  Llbertad  School,  in  Mariano 
Havana  Province,  under  Russian  Instructtws' 

Boca  Chica  School,  In  Tarar&  Havana 
Province.  Director  General   Alberto  Bayo 

Julio  Antonio  Mella  School,  In  Mar  Bella 
Havana  Province,  for  training  and  Instruct- 
ing leaders  of  the  Confederacl6n  de  Traba- 
Jadores  de  Cuba  Revoluclonarla  (CTCR) 
(Federation  of  Vt'orkers  of  Revolutlonarv 
Cuba).  ' 

A  large  number  of  Latin  Americans  attend 
these  training  centers,  where  they  receive  in- 
struction not  only  in  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
theory,  but  also  In  propaganda  techniques 
the  use  of  arms  and  explosives,  sabotage' 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  so  on. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  corps 
of  instructors  in  these  schools  Is  made  up 
not  only  of  Cubans  or  other  Latin  Americans, 
but  also  of  Instructors  from  other  Communist 
countries;    these  speak  Spanish. 

•  •  •  •  , 

It  is  clear  that  Cuba  Is  being  used  as  a 
base  for  training  in  communism  and  Its 
spread  in  America. 

That  activity  of  International  communism, 
and  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban 
Governmeni,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
lack  of  suitable  measures,  and  of  cooperation 
among  the  ^Vmerlcan  countries,  to  check  the 
constant  and  heavy  stream  of  travelers  to 
and  from  Cuba.  The  Importance  of  this 
problem  makes  it  necessary  to  devote  a  spe- 
cial section  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  gives  an  idea  of 
how  the  Communist  regime  is  of  primary 
importance  to  this  program. 

There  are  certain  consti-uctive  alter- 
natives to  the  courses  which  are  being 
taken.  I  propose  particularly  that  we 
implement  the  resolution  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  dated  Oc- 
tober 23.  1962,  which  was  formally 
authorized  by  the  Council,  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  1.  with  one  abstention— which  I 
think  was  Uruguay,  although  Uruguay 
later  joined  in  the  resolution — to  carry 
out  the  quarantine  of  Cuba. 

The  Council,  before  taking  this  action, 
granted  itself  emergency  powers  as  a 
ministeriai-level  organ  of  consultation. 
This  was  required  under  article  6  of  the 
Rio  Treaty  of  1947.  Inasmuch  as  this 
article  of  the  treaty  is  particularly  ap- 
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oiicable  in  tht  present  ease,  I  shall  quote 

ft  the  lavlolaUllty  or  tba  Intagrtty  of  the 
t«rltt»y  or  t*»  mntm^atf  or  potWcal  In- 

dependenca  or  any  American  State  should 
tjT^ectod  by  an  aggression  which  U  not  an 
y,jied  attack  or  by  an  extra -continental  or 
intercontinental  confilct,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  Ot  America,  the  organ  of  consultation 
j^aU  meet  immediately  In  order  to  agree  on 
the  meuurea  which  must  be  taken  in  case 
of  aggrwslon  to  assist  the  victim  of  the 
j^ggresslon  or  In  any  case,  the  measures 
wMch  should  l>e  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense an<"  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  continent. 

Also,  on  October  23,  1962,  the  OAS 
Council  voted  to  call  for  immediate  dis- 
solution and  removal  of  all  weapons 
with  any  offMisive  strength;  recom- 
mend that  the  member  states  take  all 
Qieasuree,  including  the  use  of  force, 
needed  to  insure  that  the  Grovermnent  of 
Cuba  cannot  continue  to  obtain  from 
the  Soviet  powers  military  materials  and 
related  supplies  which  may  threaten  the 
hemisphere. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  one  clear  and 
justified  altcirnative  to  our  present  Cuban 
policy  would  be  the  full  implementation 
of  the  OAS  October  resolution.  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  has  indicated  that  Ven- 
ezuela needs  help  against  the  exportation 
of  Cuban  communi.sm.  Such  help,  in 
the  form  of  action  under  the  OAS  reso- 
lution, would  be  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  as  welL 

We  could  also  demand  that  Chairman 
Khrushchev  carry  out  his  pledge  to  re- 
move Soviet  troops  in  due  course.  Some 
words  uttered  by  a  certain  gentleman, 
who  recently  utilized  the  press  to  attack 
me  and  a  number  of  my  fellow  Repub- 
licans for  our  views  on  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy,  are  quite  iiertinent 
today.  These  words  were  uttered  on 
Angtist  8, 1958.    He  said: 

Time  and  again  we  have  drifted  until  clr- 
ciunstances  reached  an  Intolerable  state,  and 
then  we  have  rushed  to  the  brink. 

Itiat  sentence  quite  precisely  describes 
events  in  Cuba  prior  and  up  to  last  Oc- 
tober. We  now  seem  to  be  right  back  on 
the  same  path. 

The  gentleman  also  observed.  In  the 
same  statement,  that  the  Elsenhower  for- 
eign policy  was  "inadequate,  outmoded, 
and  misdirected." 

I  am  sure,  of  course,  that  there  was 
no  divisive  partisan  intent 

In  another  statement,  during  that  same 
period,  the  gentleman  who  is  now  so  con- 
cerned with  "divisive  partisanship  and 
irresponsible  attacks"  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  problems  then  facing  the  Eisen- 
hower admlnlstrmtlon: 

They  are  not  going  to  be  met  unless  this 
administration  turns  off  the  television,  comes 
in  from  the  playground,  and  gets  down  to  the 
luutl  work  at  ninnlng  this  Oovammant  and 
constructing  a  more  substantial  poaoe,  and 
shoda  tlM  aoddesi.  dang«roua  apathy  In  which 
it  now  wallows. 

That  brings  to  mind  the  charge  made 
last  w«ek  by  the  same  gentteman  that 
we  RepabUeau  haTe  been  engaging  in 
"harsh  accttsatlons  that  compensate  with 


intemperance  for  what  they  lack  in  sub- 
stance." 

But  again  referring  back  to  his  state- 
ments in  1958.  he  was,  I  think,  prophetic 
when  he  observed: 

We  have  become  singularly  unappreclaUve 
of  the  feelings  and  fears  of  others,  friends 
and  nonfrlends  alike. 

That  certainly  describes  the  situation 
with  many  of  our  friends  today.  Our 
relations  with  allies,  old  and  new,  have 
deteriorated  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  improvement,  if  we 
are  to  fend  oS  the  disaster  which  seems 
to  be  facing  us  from  many  directions — 
not  only  from  Cuba — then  there  must,  I 
believe,  be  relevant  discussion  and  rele- 
vant criticism.  t 

The  times  may  not  require  a  great 
debate,  but  they  certainly  require  some 
debate — although,  as  I  have  said,  within 
the  bounds  laid  down  by  the  President 
himself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERW  in  the  chair ) .  The  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
to  the  concluding  portion  of  my  remarks 
on  the  Senate  establishment. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  yesterday  I 
placed  in  the  Record — at  page  2670 — a 
table  outlining  the  names  of  certain 
Senators  who  had  requested  various 
committee  assigimients  as  their  first, 
second,  or  third  choice,  and  compared 
the  committee  assignments  they  actually 
received — if  any — with  their  position  for 
or  against  a  change  in  rule  XXn,  to  en- 
able the  Senate  to  terminate  unlimited 
debate  by  a  smaller  number  of  votes  than 
those  presently  required  under  that  rule. 
The  factual  conclusion  which  this  table 
demonstrates  is  that  eight  nonfreshmen 
Senators— Senators  BAirn.n-r.  Byvb  of 
West  Virginia,  Cahwow,  HAmnf,  Jossak 
of  North  Carolina,  McOu.  Smathkis, 
and  TmntMOKD — ^who  opposed  a  change 


in  rule  XXII.  submitted  eligible  bids  for 
new  committee  assignments,  and  seven  of 
those  Ciight  received  the  new  committee 
assignments  they  had  requested.  Six  re- 
ceived committee  assignments  which  rep- 
resented their  first  choice.  Only  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttr- 
momdI  was  disappointed. 

On  the  other  hand.  14  nonfreshmen 
Senators  who  favored  a  change  in  rule 
XXn,  and  therefore  favored  cloture,  ap- 
plied for  new  o(Mnmlttee  assignments. 
Only  five  of  them  received  them.  Those 
Senators  were  Senators  Mahstisld,  Hast, 
Pell,  Youwg  of  Ohio,  and  myself.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MAmvxELB] . 
the  majority  leader,  received  his  first 
choice.  The  Senator  from  ifi«^hiymn 
[Mr.  HabtI  received  his  third  choice. 
The  Senator  fnxn  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fell!  received  a  committee  assignment 
which  he  did  not  request  and  did  not 
want.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  received  his  second  choice.  I 
received  my  secofKi  choice. 

I  drew  no  conclusion  from  that  state- 
ment However,  I  think  it  raises  some 
interesting  speculations. 

I  should  like  now  to  continue  my  theme 
that  the  South  is  overrepresented  in  the 
committee  structure  of  the  Senate  in 
terms  of  geography  and  also  in  terms  of 
the  ideological  convlctknis  of  Mcnsbera 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate. 
The  overrepresentation  has  resulted 
from  the  strict  carrying  out  of  that  rule 
of  seniority  which  the  steering  commit- 
tee so  frequently  violated — on  nine  com- 
mittees to  be  exact — in  the  course  of 
making  committee  assignments  for  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  showing  the  overrepreeenta- 
tion  may  be  printed  in  the  Raoon  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

SOXTTKKXM    CONTmOL.   OF   KZT    SEMATI 

CoMKTrrxzs 
There  aare  SS  Democratic  Senators  from 
the  South.  Including  the  11  Stetes  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
The  southern  Senators  make  up  S4  percent 
of  the  er-man  Democratic  bloA  In  the  Sen- 
ate at  present.  Tlie  18  Senators  from  the 
South  have  far  laon  than  S4  p«ro«nt  of  the 
seata  on  the  4  most  Insportant  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  hawwtr,  and  more 
than  their  share  of  the  seate  oX  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  committees. 


ComnaiUee 


Southern  soats 


Entilled 


Appropriations '  9  (50  percent)  oat  of  W. 

Armed  Services ]  R  (42  percent)  out  o(  12. 

Ktnaaoe 6  (M  percent)  out  of  11. 

Korelgn  KelitUons 6  (42  percent)  out  of  13. 

PoHo" - 3  (33  percenti  out  o(».. 

StMirinif.. -. 7  (47  percent    out  of  U>. 


Orel  I  ep<  e- 
soitattai 


t 
1 

3. 
1 

e 
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Mr.  CLARK.  It  will  be  noted  that  50 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic representation  on  the  Aiwropria- 
tions  Committee  are  southern  Senators; 
42  percent  are  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  6&  percent  are  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance;  42  percent  are 


(HI  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
47  percent  are  on  the  steering  committee. 
I  make  the  comment,  not  in  criUdsm 
of  any  southern  Senator,  for  surelr  they 
are  entitled  to  press  their  own  claims 
for  membership  on  Important  com- 
mittees.   I  make  the  comment  only  to 
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show  the  extent  to  which  the  Senate 
establishment,  led  by  Senators  from  the 
South,  but  verr  ably  abetted  by  northern 
Senators  of  the  Republican  Party,  led 
by  the  Intrepid  minority  leader,  has  a 
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Science*   and    the   Committee   on   Oovem- 
ment  Operations— 
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Government  OperaUons  Committee 

Which  I  interpolate  are  the  two  minor  -  i^to^c^^^J^.  ^JgehtL?.^^ 

stranglehold  on  the  four  most  important    °"^^««»—  committees  of  aU;  and.  In  addition  ^ 

legislative    committees— Appropriations,    SiLSf»'^*"!f^  *°  ■*'^*  °°  *'^«*  °'  "^«  ^^e  Rules  and  Administration  Commi'tS 

Armed  Services.  Finance,  and  Foreign     '"*«°*°8  »*«nding  committees.  ^^^c^  is  now  a  major  committee  but  wS 

Relation*— and  on  the  very  important         The  "foregoing  standing  committees*  ^^<^°™e  a  minor  committee  if  and  whpJ, 

Demo«atic  steering  committee.    It  is  my     referred  to  are  the  maj^r  co^tt^s  "^^   P^Posed   change   in    the   rulw  ^ 

"     "                                                     It  includes  all  of  the  legilatlve  cZmft:  f^?^;     "^^  f^^^^tor  from  NebSs^ 

tees  of  the  Senate,  except  the  Commit-  li^  ^^^Y'^^J^i '!  *"  *  ""^^^  »^»  by  hinue? 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 


contention  that  if  we  are  to  advance  the 
program  of  the  President  and  do  justice 
to  the  fair  claims  of  Senators  from  other 
secUons  of  the  country  or  of  a  different 
ideology,  the  stranglehold  of  the  bipar- 
tisan Senate  estabUshment  must  even- 
tually be  broken;  and  I  believe  It  wlU 
eventually  be. 

I  turn  now  to  the  proposed  change  in 
rule  XXV.  which  is  set  forth  in  Senate 
Resolution  90,  cosponsored  by  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  leaders.    That  pro- 
posed   rule  would  change  the  existing 
rule   in   a  number  of   particulars     It 
would  make  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  a  major  committee  and 
increase  its  size  from  9  to  15.    To  that  I 
have  no  objection.    It  would  make  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences    a    major    committee.      That 
should  have  been  done  at  the  time  that 
committee  was  established.    Failure  to 
do  so  has  entrenched  Members  of  the 
establlahment    in   an   additional   area, 
since  aeronautical  and   space  sciences 
have  become  a  perttoent  matter  for  a 
legislative  committee.    So,  of  course   I 
have   no   objection   whatever    to   that 
change. 

The  change  would  also  make  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  a 
minor  committee  Instead  of  a  major 
committee.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 
It  has  enabled  me  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration for  which  I  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  eligible. 

CKANDPATHIK  CLAUSX  IN  SUVATX  KXSOLUTION  VO 

But  I  Should  Uke  to  point  out  what 
the  changes  do  in  terms  of  creating 
what  we  might  call  a  preferred  list  of 
Senators.  I  should  like  to  caU  attention 
to  the  so-called  grandfather  clause 
which  lias  been  interjected  into  the  rule 
imder  the  Joint  leadership  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  derivation  of  the  "grandfather" 
clause.    It  was  utilized  by  my  southern 
ancestors  from  Louisiana  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War.    My  great  grandfather, 
Daniel  Dudley  Avery,  and  my  grand- 
father, Ehidley  Avery,  were  both  support- 
ers of  the  Confederacy.    They  and  their 
Reconstruction  day  companions  utilized 
the  grandfather  clause  to  prevent  the 
Negro  from  voting.    I  suggest  that  the 
grandfather  clause  is  being  utilized  to- 
day in  the  Senate  for  a  not  entirely  dis- 
similar purpose.    But  it  is  a  rather  ob- 
scure purpose  and  requires  some  clari- 
fication.   The  grandfather  clause  as  it 
appears  in   Senate  Resolution  90  pro- 
vides that^ 

PropiOed,  however.  That  thoae  Senators 
Who.  as  of  January  9.  19«3.  were  members  of 
tlM  Commlttoe  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 


istratlon.  Note  that  it  also  excepts  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  a  leg- 
islative committee  which,  for  reasons 
quite  obscure  to  me.  Is  excluded  from 
consideration  with  the  other  legislative 
committees.  It  is  said  that  that  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  joint  committee  with  the 
House.  But  I  suggest  that  that  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  commit- 
ter in  the  Senate.  It  was  created  by 
Public  Law  703  of  the  83d  Congress, 
which  provides: 

All  bills,  resolutions  and  other  matters  in 
the  Senate  or  the  House  relating  primarily 


No  other  Senator' serves  on'tTve^SS?' 
tive  committees.  '^^Kwia- 

My  beloved  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssell],  runs  h^l 
good  second.  The  Senator  from  Georii» 
serves  on  the  Aeronautical  and  SdS 
Sciences  Committee,  the  Armed  Servi^ 
Committee,  the  Appropriations  CoS! 
mittee.    and    the    Joint    Committee   on 

th^^^i^  ^"^"P-  *"**  ^^  ^^^o  serves  Z 
the  Democratic  steering  committee  and 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  h^ 
IS  the  only  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party  except  the  elected  leadership  who 
serves  on  both  the  policy  committee  and 
the  steering  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Hickbi 
LooPERi  Is  up  In  front  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia   fMr.  Russell],     i  cam. 
mend  him  for  his  ability  to  serve  the 
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to  the  Commission  on  Atomic  ttiergy  or  to  !"^"^  ^""  '°''  ^^^  ability  to  serve  the 
the  development,  use,  or  control  of  atomic  '"^erests  of  his  State  by  becomlne  a 
energy,  shau  be  referred  tn  th.  .T«i«f  #^«~       member— and.   indeed,   in   at   least  one 

instance  the  ranlcing  minority  member— 


energy,  shaU  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Ckjm- 
mittee,  whose  members  shall  report  from 
time  to  time,  U  they  are  Senate  Members  to 
ttie  Senate,  if  they  are  House  Members  to 
the  Hoiise.  by  bill. 


Such  bills  are  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  are  treated  lilte  any  other  bills 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate reason  why  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  is  not  a  major  com- 
mittee. 

The  "grandfather"  clause  reveals  pub- 
licly a  condition  which  has  existed  pri- 
vately for  some  time,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  a  class  of  21  preferred  Senators 
who  are  permitted  to  hold  positions  on 
more  than  2  major  committees. 

To  some  extent  this  situation  has  ex- 
isted for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  will 
exist  to  an  even  greater  extent  from  now 
on,  if  and  when  the  "grandfather" 
clause  becomes  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Fifteen  of  these  21  Senators  are  Demo- 
crats, and  6  are  RepubUcans.  Scattered 
like  stars  on  the  Ust  are  the  names  of 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  establish- 
ment. However,  the  list  does  contain 
the  names  of  Senators  who  I  think 
would  deny,  and  correctiy  deny,  that  they 
are  even  remotely  connected  with  the 
establishment,  although  there  are  not 
many  of  them. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  list  printed  in  the 
Record,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  the  very  successful  efforts  of  sev- 
eral Senators  to  advance  the  interests  of 
their  home  States  by  getting  on  as  many 
ctxnmlttees  as  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr. 
Curtis  1.  for  example,  serves  on  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee, a  major  committee:  the  Finance 
Committee,    a    major    committee;    the 


Of  very  unportant  Senate  committees 
He  serves  on  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Jomt  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  showing  the  commit- 
tees on  which  these  21  Senators  serve 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

TW^NTT-ONI      SeNATOSS       (15      DEMOCRATS       0 

Republicans)  With  Three  Major  Com- 
mittees Under  Senate  REsoLtmoN  90  as 
Proposed 

Anderson  (Democrat):'  Interior.  Space 
Finance  (plus  Joint  Atomic  Energy*.  ' 

Cannon  (Democrat)  :  =  Armed  Services 
Space.  Commerce  (and  Rules). 

Case  (Republican. :  Space.  Armed  Services 
Appropriations. 

Curtis  (Republican)  :' =  Space.  Finance 
Oovernment  Operations  (and  Rules*  (plus 
Joint   Atomic   Energy). 

DoDD  (Democrat):  Space.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Judiciary. 

Ervin  (Democrat):  Armed  Services.  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Judiciary. 

Oruening  (Democrat):  Government  Op- 
erations. Interior.  Public  Works. 

HiCKENrxxjpER  (Republican):'  Space 
Agriculture,  and  Foreign  RelaUons  (plus 
Joint  Atomic  Energy) . 

Holland  (Democrat):  Space.  Agriculture, 
Appropriations. 

HnscPRRET  (Democrat):  ApproprlaUons. 
Foreign  Relations.  Oovernment  Operations. 

'Five  Senators  with  three  major,  plus 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Oonunittee  aaalgnmenta. 

-Two  Senators  with  three  major  and  ona 
minor  committee  assignments. 


1, 


Jackson  (Democrat)  :  '  Armed  Services, 
oovernment  Operations  and  Interior  (plus 
Joint  Atomic  Energy ) . 

jAvrrs  <BepubUcan):  Government  Opera- 
tion. Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Banking 
and  Currency. 

UcClellan  (Democrat) :  Government 
operations.   Appropriations.    Judiciary. 

J4AGNUSON  (Democrat)  :  Commerce.  Space. 
Appropriations. 

MuNirr    (Republican):    Foreign   Relations, 
appropriations.  Government  Operations. 
'   lixJsxnE    (Democrat)  :    Banking    and    Cur- 
rency. Government  Operations.  Public  Works. 

Russell  (Democrat)  :  '  Space.  Armed 
services.  Appropriations  (plus  Joint  Atomic 

Energ>M.  „  .  _, 

Smith  (Republican):  Space.  Appropria- 
tions. Armed  Services. 

Stennib  (Democrat)  :  Space.  Appropria- 
tions, Armed  Servlcea. 

gTmNOTON  (Democrat) :  Space.  Armed 
Services.  Foreign  Relations. 

ToUNO  of  Ohio  (Democrat)  :  Space.  Armed 
Sen-ices.  PubUc  Works. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  these 
21  Senators  constitute  a  preferred 
group — and  they  do — then  the  other  79 
Senators,  in  a  sense,  are  second  class 
Senators  because  they  jirill  be  prohibited 
by  rule  XXV,  if  and  when  it  is  amended, 
from  serving  on  more  than  two  of  these 
major  legislative  committees. 

I  wonder  why  such  discrimination  will 
occur?  Is  it  only  chance?  Perhaps  it 
is.  Is  it  only  seniority?  Certainly  se- 
niority plays  a  part. 

I  urged  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee to  eliminate  the  "grandfather" 
clause  and  to  require  sdl  Senators  who 
serve  on  both  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  CX>mmittee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  to  re- 
linquish one  of  their  three  committees  in 
order  that  more  junior  Senators  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  appointed  to 
those  committees  and  share  the  work- 
load of  the  Senate  in  a  more  equitable 
fashion,  and  also  to  give  to  their  States 
the  additional  representation  which 
membership  on  these  important  com- 
mittees would  give  to  them.  I  stood 
alone  in  that  regard  and  did  not,  there- 
fore, press  the  matter  to  a  vote.  Unless 
unexpected  support  should  develop  for 
my  position  over  the  weekend,  I  do  not 
intend  to  flght  the  "grandfather"  clause 
on  the  floor. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  in  the  closing 
decades  of  the  19  th  century  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  found  the 
"grandfather"  clauses  in  various  south- 
ern State  constitutions  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. I  suggest  that  the  "grand- 
father" clause  which  is  about  to  be 
written  into  rule  XXV  of  the  Senate,  if 
not  unconstitutional — and  of  course  the 
court  will  never  pass  on  that.  I  assume — 
is  at  least  inequitable  and  unwise.  I 
hope  that  as  Senators  reflect  on  this 
question  in  the  days,  months,  and  per- 
haps years  ahead,  they  will  give  some 
thought  to  the  elimination  of  this  grand- 
father clause. 

I  hope,  also,  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  making  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  a  major  committee, 
which  in  fact  it  is. 


>  Five   Senators    with    three    major,    plxu 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  as.signments. 


I  note,  that  neither  the  majority 
leader  nor  the  minority  leader  is  in  the 
Chamber,  but  I  hope  that  when  this 
question  Is  brought  to  a  vote  on  Mon- 
day, they  will  give  us  an  explanation  of 
a  clause  written  into  Senate  Resolution 
90  after  it  was  printed.  My  understand- 
ing is — although  I  am  not  certain  I  am 
correct — that  this  clause  was  suggested 
by  the  Parliamentarian  and  adopted  by 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
at  his  suggestion. 

After  reciting  the  clause  as  I  read  it 
previously,  providing  that  all  Senators 
who,  as  of  January  9,  1963.  were  mem- 
bers of  two  formerly  minor  committees, 
now  to  be  made  major  committees,  shall 
be  entitled  to  serve  on  three  of  the  fore- 
going standing  committees,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  that  "no  Senator  shall  serve 
on  more  than  one  of  the  following  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  any  Senator  who  Is 
appointed  temporarily  to  fill  any  vacancy 
arising  out  of  this  proviso. ' 

What  that  means.  I  do  not  know.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  told  how  "temporary" 
that  is.  I  presume  it  is  an  expansion  of 
the  grandfather  clause  to  take  in  other 
Senators  who  are  not  now  members  of 
those  two  committees,  but  who  might 
subsequently  be  made  members  of  those 
committees,  namely,  the  Government 
Operations  and  Space  Committees,  by 
reason  of  death  or  resignation  of  present 
members. 

If  so,  the  key  word  is  "temporarily." 
If  there  is  some  other  and  more  ulterior 
purpose,  one  might  think  it  means  that 
the  grandfather  clause  would  continue 
indefinitely  and  that  vacancies  as  they 
arose  on  these  two  committees  might  be 
filled  by  Senators  who  would  not  have  to 
give  up  any  of  the  other  committees. 

No  doubt  an  adequate  explanation  of 
thus  clause  will  be  forthcoming  on  Mon- 
day. 

OTHER     RULES     CHANCE     PROPOSALS 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  another 
matter,  closely  allied  with  that  which  I 
have  been  discussing.  The  problem  of 
the  size.  conlfcKKition.  ratio,  and  selection 
of  members  of  committees  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  but  this  is  only  one  matter 
out  of  many  with  respect  to  which 
drastic  need  exists  to  modernize  and 
streamline  the  Senate  rules.  As  to  any 
of  the  other  proposed  methods  to  mod- 
ernize and  streamline  the  Senate,  the 
bipartisan  Senate  establishment  has  set 
its  face  rigorously  against  change. 

I  have  introduced  and  have  pending 
15  proposed  changes  in  the  present  rules 
of  the  Senate,  all  intended  to  democra- 
tize Senate  action,  all  intended  to  expe- 
dite Senate  action,  all  intended  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  program  of  the  President 
to  receive  fair  and  prompt  consideration, 
all  intended  to  let  the  Senate  perform 
its  constitutional  duties  more  effectively. 
I  now  submit  again,  as  I  did  with  Con- 
gresswoman  Green  of  Oregon  last  year, 
a  16th  proposed  change,  in  the  form  of 
a    concurrent    resolution   which    would 
provide  for  the  face-lifting  and  stream- 
lining of  the  Congressional  Record  ;  and 
ask   unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed concurrent  resolution  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 


Administration,  and  I  ask  that  its  text 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  22 )  submitted  by  Mr.  CuutK,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,   as   follows : 


Whereas  the  Conorrssional  REcoan  is  es- 
tablished as  substantially  a  verbatim  report 
of  proceedings  of  both  Houaea  of  the  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  Congress  is  the  staging  area  for 
the  dlsctission  and  resolution  of  the  major 
national  Issues  confronting  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  this  "national  dialog"  reachea  a 
climax  in  the  passage  or  the  defeat  of  legis- 
lation; and 

Whereas  thousands  among  the  leaders  of 
our  country  In  both  public  and  jMrivate  sta- 
tions depend  upon  the  Conoressional, 
Record  for  details  of  these  dialogs:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  which  is  assigned 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Record  under 
sections  181  and  182  of  chapter  6.  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  a  view  to  Im- 
proving iu  format,  index,  typography,  orga- 
nization of  materials,  and  other  aspects  rele- 
vant to  such  a  study;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.  If  it  deems  it  provident,  shall  call 
upon  experts  In  the  commxinlcatlons  media 
and  poBSlbly  pubUc  spirited  citizens,  such  as 
civic  leaders.  Government  crfBclals,  and  schol- 
ars, to  Bit  as  an  advisory  committee  in  order 
to  render  such  help  as  may  be  needed;  and  be 
it  fiu-ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Jotot  Committee  on 
Printing  shall,  if  it  deems  it  advisable,  be 
empowered  to  incur  whatever  expenditures 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
this  study,  but  that  In  no  event  shall  the 
sum  exceed  the  amount  of  $50,000;  and  be 
It  further 

Resoli'ed.  That  the  joint  committee  shall 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  after  date  of  passage  of  this  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
submitted  a  similar  resolution  last  year 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  a  part  of  the 
facelifting  of  the  Congressional  Record 
would  provide  amply  for  the  printing  of 
cartoons,  so  the  Record  could  be  en- 
livened and  we  could  have  something  in 
format  not  unlike  the  publication  which 
so  many  of  my  colleagues,  but  not  I, 
admire  so  extravagantiy — ^Llfe,  that 
journal  of  plutocratic  opinion. 

I  am  particularly  unhappy  that  we 
cannot  have  cartoons  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord now.  One  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  amusing  cartoons  in  history  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  hope  my  colleagues  and  oth- 
ers who  read  the  Record  will  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  morning  and  have  a 
good  chuckle  over  that  cartoon.  I  shall 
say  nothing  further  about  it. 

These  proposed  rule  changes  are  pres- 
ently languishing  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  which  I 
have  just  been  assigned,   and  where  I 
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shall  do  my  best  to  have  them  repmrted 
favorably,  or,  if  not  favorably,  at  least 
unfavorably,  so  that  the  Senate  can  act 
on  them.  I  am  confident  there  will  be 
a  strong  minority  report,  if  not  majority 
report,  in  support  of  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  following  proposals : 

First,  to  have  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  a  new 
La  Follette-Monroney  committee.  This 
proposal  has  32  sponsors.  I  should  say 
it  might  have  some  chance  of  success. 

Second,  a  new  Senate  rule  on  selection 
of  conferees,  providing  that  a  majority 
of  Senate  Members  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Senate  on  conference  commit- 
tees would  have  to  be  chosen  from  those 
who  had  indicated  by  their  votes  Uieir 
acquiescence  in  those  provisions  of  the 
bills  passed  by  the  Senate  with  which 
the  House  was  in  disagreement. 

Third,  a  rule  which  would  permit  Sen- 
ate committees  to  sit  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  on  a  vote  without  debate,  should 
determine  otherwise. 

My  good  friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  has  advised 
me  he  will  soon  proix>se — I  hope  with 
the  support  of  the  majority  leader — a 
new  Senate  order  of  business.  This  or- 
der would  provide  that  until  the  hour  of 
2  o'clDok  each  day  Senate  committees 
could  meet  while  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion; that  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
each  day  Senators  could  talk  on  any 
subject  which  came  into  their  heads; 
there  would  be  a  morning  hour;  perhaps 
there  would  be  a  recess  for  lunch  so 
that  Senators  could  meet  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  constituents  and  to  others; 
then  the  Senate  would  reassemble  in  at 
2  o'clock  and  there  would  be  4  hours  of 
continuous  germane  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing business. 

This  latter  proposal  Is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  my  good  friend 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  I  believe  a 
large  number  of  other  Senators  concur 
in  the  suggestion. 

While  it  is  not  the  way  I  would  have 
done  it,  Mr.  President,  it  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  our  present  procedure  that  I 
would  be  happy  to  join  in  this  salutory 
reform  in  our  rules  and  procedures  if 
there  were  any  chance  of  success. 

Clearly,  it  is  a  deterrent  to  the  orderly 
conduct  of  business  to  permit  nonger- 
mane  debate — really,  hardly  ever  debate, 
although  sometimes,  but  merely  non- 
germane  speeches — which  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  and  make  it  impossible  to 
expedite  the  conduct  of  business. 

My  fourth  rule  change  deals  with  the 
subject  of  germaneness. 

Fifth,  I  would  provide  that  insertions 
In  the  Record  might  be  made  upon  re- 
quest without  Senators  having  to  read 
texts  in  full.  Speeches  might  be  put  in 
the  Record  without  the  necessity  of 
reading  them  in  full,  and  printed  in 
large  type.  This  would  do  away  with 
the  hypocritical  practice  of  reading  the 
first  and  last  paragraphs  of  a  long 
speech,  anticipating  that  it  will  be 
printed  In  full  and  in  large  type  in  the 
Record  to  look  as  though  it  had  been 


delivered  to  a  rapt  audience  of  the  entire 
Senate  and  to  rapt  and  breathless  occu- 
pants of  the  galleries. 

If  one  looks  around  the  Chamber  of 
the  Senate  now,  he  will  see  what  might 
be  called  normal  Senate  attendance. 
The  very  able  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  Is  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  speech.  In  the  chair 
at  present  Is  a  very  able  freshman  Sen- 
ator [Mr.  MclNTYRE].  In  addition,  I  am 
present,  and  there  Ls  also  present  the 
new  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem],  who  is  holding  down,  with 
great  ability  and  some  persistence,  the 
seat  of  the  minority  leader,  who,  I  pre- 
sume, is  off  on  other  business  which  he 
considers  more  important  than  listening 
again  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  a  subject  with  respect  to 
which  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
does  not  find  himself  in  agreement  with 
the  views  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  nAt  proposed  rule  would  change 
the  jurisdiction  of  committees  so  as  to 
make  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate  and  minimize 
to  some  extent  the  heavy  overburden  of 
business  presently  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relwlons,  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

My  eighth  Change  would  place  an  age 
limit  on  holding  committee  chairman- 
ships. This,  I  believe,  is  an  extremely 
salutary  reform.  This  is  the  same  limit 
which  Congress  places  on  judges  of  our 
Federal  court  and  which  has  induced 
retirement  at  the  age  of  70  In  many  a 
case.  I  might  point  out  that  there  is 
an  inducement  in  the  judiciary  to  retire 
at  70  in  the  form  of  an  enhanced  pen- 
sion. I  would  be  very  glad  to  vote  for  a 
similar  provision  with  respect  to  chair- 
men of  Senate  committees.  As  in  the 
case  of  judges,  of  course,  I  would  not 
propose  that  they  withdraw  from  serv- 
ice on  the  committee  at  70  but  merely 
cease  operating  as  chairmen. 

My  ninth  proposed  rule  change 
would  provide  that  chairmen  of  all 
standing  committees  should  be  chosen 
by  secret  ballot  of  a  majority  of  the  en- 
tire committee  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress. 

My  10th  proposed  change  would 
create  a  committee  bill  of  rights,  and 
would  provide  that  within  each  com- 
mittee a  majority  of  its  members  could 
be  authorized  to  convene  meetings,  call 
up  bills  for  consideration,  and  terminate 
debate  after  reasonable  discussion  of 
issues  in  executive  session,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  committee  could  not  be 
delayed  and  sometimes  prevented  from 
coming  to  a  vote  by  action  of  the  chair- 
man or  a  minority  of  the  committee. 

My  11th  change  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  it  takes  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal.  In  the  8 -plus  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I 
recall  only  one  occasion  when  the  dis- 
pensing with  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
was  objected  to  for  any  purpose  other 
than  delay.  There  was  one  occasion 
when  a  Senator  felt  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Journal  correctly  represented 


his  point  of  view.  That  matter  was  dis- 
posed of  in  short  order.  On  a  half  doz- 
en other  occasions  the  purpose  of 
objecting  to  dispensing  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  was  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  delay  or,  when  I  did  it— and 
I  did  it  several  times— to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  the  rule. 

The  12th  proposed  change  would  re- 
write the  morning  hour  rule,  which  is 
now  never  followed.  I  suggest  it  should 
be  rewritten  to  conform  with  the  present 
practice.  I  would  hope  that  the  rule 
would  also  be  rewritten  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  reform  under  the  rule 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Church  1  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore  1  have  in  mind.  My 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  proposals  are  Senate 
Resolutions  91,  92,  and  93,  which  will  be 
before  the  Senate  on  Monday. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Senate  will 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  any  or  all 
of  the  resolutions,  but  it  may.  They 
would  provide  for  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  27  to  29,  the  Finance  Committee 
from  17  to  21.  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  from  17  to  21.  The  ratio 
would  be  19  Democrats  and  10  Republi- 
cans on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
14  Democrats  and  7  Republicans  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  14  Democrats 
and  7  Republicans  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  would  like  to  simimarize  the  recom- 
mendations which  flow  from  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  Senate  establishment. 
First,  I  believe  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Democratic  conference  should  be 
reorganized.  The  conference  has  de- 
cided not  to  increase  its  size  from  15  to 
19  or  from  15  to  17.  I  consider  myself 
bound  by  that  vote  for  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  unless  and  until  the 
majority  leader  should  change  his 
mind — and  I  hope  he  will — and  bring 
us  back  into  conference  to  change  the 
size  of  the  committee.  I  am  confident 
that  at  any  time  the  Senate  majority 
leader  makes  that  decision,  the  size  of 
the  committee  will  be  changed  as  he 
requests.    He  has  the  votes  to  do  it. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  majority 
leader,  who  has  been  kindness  itself  to 
me  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
particularly  has  been  kind  indeed  in 
connection  with  this  most  unpopular 
speech  which  I  am  about  to  conclude,  I 
must  say  that  he  has  a  commitment  to 
the  Democratic  conference,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  see  that  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  adequately  re- 
flects both  the  geography  and  the  ide- 
ology of  the  members  of  the  E>emocratic 
conference.  That  commitment  was 
made  in  1961.  It  was  made  again  in 
1963.     It  has  not  been  carried  out. 

If  it  is  determined  not  to  seek  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee, then  there  is  another  very  sim- 
ple way  in  which  the  same  result  can  be 
achieved,  and  that  is  to  have  two  of  my 
fine  southern  friends  resign  from  the 
committee,  to  permit  in  their  place  two 
additional  Kennedy  Democrats  to  be 
placed  on  the  committee  from  either  the 
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Middle  West — and  certainly  one  of  them 
should  come  from  there — or  from  the 
Mountain  or  Western  States,  or  from 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  which 
have  so  heavy  a  share  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  suggest 
who  should  reslRH,  but  with  my  tongue 
in  cheek  I  would  suggest  that  the  fair- 
est way  might  be  to  have  the  Junior 
southern  Senators  on  the  committee  re- 
sign. However.  I  say  that  in  a  some- 
what lighter  fashion,  because  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  gentlemen  would  de- 
cide this  matter  for  themselves  and 
would  not  welcome  any  particular  advice 
from  me. 

I  point  out  that  both  Senators  from 
Florida  are  on  that  committee,  and  I 
suggest  that  is  not  a  very  equitable  sit- 
uation. 

Therefore,  my  first  recommendation 
would  be  to  reconstitute  the  steering 
committee. 

My  second  recommendation  would  be 
to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Committee  on 
Appr(H>riations,  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
so  that  Senators  passed  over  in  commit- 
tee assignments  last  week  could  get  their 
just  due,  and  so  that  the  program  of  the 
President  might  get  its  fair  and  prompt 
attention. 

My  third  recommendation  would  be 
that  the  Senate  act  promptly  in  consid- 
ering the  changes  in  the  rules  which  I 
have  just  discussed. 

CONCLTTSIONS 

Mr.  President,  why  all  this  fuss?  Why 
should  I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  3  separate  days  to  raise  these 
matters?  The  first  reason  is  that  pro- 
cedure is  the  heart  of  justice.  Without 
just  procedure,  whether  it  be  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  enshrined  in  the  5th  and  14Ui 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or 
whether  it  be  the  rules,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  traditions  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
cedure is  the  heart  of  justice.  We  are 
operating  today  under  rules,  procedures, 
customs,  and  traditions  which  are  un- 
just, unfair,  and  undemocratic. 

So  while  I  sympathize  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  suggests  that  we 
should  get  to  the  Senate  business,  I  say 
there  is  no  more  important  Senate  busi- 
ness than  assuring,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  session,  that  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate  are  Just. 

There  appears  on  the  Calendar  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9,  which  is  supported  by 
56  Senators  and  is  opposed  by  that  Sen- 
ate Establishment,  bipartisan  in  nature, 
which  refuses  to  allow  the  Senate  to  act 
on  a  matter  of  Justice,  of  equity,  of 
democracy,  and  of  faiiness,  for  which  56 
of  its  Members  plead.  This  problem 
will  be  on  the  conscience  of  the  Senate 
until  a  vote  is  allow  ed  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

Again  and  again  during  this  session, 
those  56  Senators  wUl  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  southern  bloc  and  of  their 
Republican  colleagues  that  "There,  on 
your  consciences  as  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  lies  the  heavy  charge  that 
you  win  not  permit  the  Senate  to  act 


on  a  resolution  of  Importance  to  its  In- 
ternal government,  to  its  fairness,  to  its 
justice,  when  a  clear  majority  of  the 
Senate.  56  out  of  100,  have  put  them- 
.Helves  on  the  record  by  their  votes  and 
by  their  pairs  to  change  this  rule." 

Mr.  President,  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed. There  must  be  a  vote  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9.  There  is  no  Justice, 
there  is  no  equity  in  forbidding  a  vote 
because  of  the  outmoded  method  of  un- 
limited debate.  So  the  principal  reason 
for  all  this  fuss  is,  as  I  say.  that  proce- 
dure is  the  heart  of  justice. 

Another  reason,  in  all  candor,  is  that 
the  Senate  has  no  legislative  business 
to  transact.  Why  should  we  not  discuss 
questions  of  procedure  until  measures  of 
legislative  importance,  on  which  we  can 
act.  are  on  the  calendar?  The  only  im- 
portant item  on  the  calendar  today  is 
Senate  Resolution  9;  and  that  is  the  only 
legislative  business  which  the  Senate 
establishment  does  not  want  us  to  dis- 
pose of.  It  is  not  we — the  Kennedy  men. 
the  liberals,  the  independent  and  for- 
ward-looking Repubhcans  —  who  are 
holding  up  the  conduct  of  Senate  busi- 
ness: it  is  the  Senate  establishment 
which  will  not  let  us  vote  on  the  only 
measure  of  any  importance  which  is  cm 
the  calendar,  and  which  is  ready  for 
action. 

So  I  close,  as  I  began,  with  the  plea  to 
my  colleagues  to  make  a  beginning  in 
the  modernization  of  the  Senate  and  its 
procedures;  to  make  a  beginning  to  the 
elimination  of  control  by  a  small  group 
of  bipartisan  Senators,  fine  persons.  I 
say  at  the  end,  as  I  said  when  I  began— 
friends  of  mine  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  friends  of  mine  I  hope  they  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  future — who  are 
committed  to  the  status  quo,  who  seem 
to  be  committed  to  sectional  rule;  who, 
with  all  due  deference,  I  suggest — and  I 
do  defer  to  those  fine  Eind  lionorable  Sen- 
ators— have  an  unawareness  of  the  mod- 
em world  and  of  the  dangers  confront- 
ing us  from  a  resourceful  antagonist 
overseas,  whose  government  Is  able  to  act 
in  an  Instant:  an  unawareness  of  the 
danger  that  our  Government  will  not  be 
able  to  act  in  a  crisis  because  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  rendered  Itself. 
by  its  ancient,  archaic,  and  obsolete  rules 
unable  to  act  when  its  majority  is  ready 
for  action. 

In  the  end,  the  Republic  is  in  Jeopardy. 
Perhaps  not  today,  perhaps  not  tomor- 
row, but  who  knows  when?  It  is  later 
than  we  think.  The  Senate  should  bring 
itself  up  to  the  needs  and  the  challenges 
of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  had  anticipated  my  first  state- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  would  be  a 
eulogy  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  the  great  and  distinguished  Okla- 
homan  whom  I  succeeded,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  respond  in  part  to 
remarks  made  here  concerning  the  re- 
cent committee  assignments. 

I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  the  fliscus- 
sion  between  the  distinguished  and  able 


majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MANsnELDl.  and  the  distin- 
guished senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
I  was  "lassoed"  by  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee. 

The  steering  committee  has  "lassoed" 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is  perfectly 
happy  to  be  wearing  the  brand  of  this 
important  committee  at  this  time.  I 
state  this  with  both  reason  and  qualifi- 
cation. 

First  of  all,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  Senator  Kerr  served  with  great 
honor  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences and  as  ranking  member  of  both 
the  Finance  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees. As  his  successor.  I  felt  I  could  best 
carry  on  his  work  for  both  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  for  the  Nation  If  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  on  the  com- 
mittees on  which  he  served.  Therefore, 
I  requested  assignments  on  these  com- 
mittees. 

A5  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  steer- 
ing conunittee  chose  to  assign  me  to  the 
Committees  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  respect  their  Judgment  and  acknowl- 
edge with  gratitude  their  consideration. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  I 
was  pleased  to  be  assigned  as  a  member 
of  these  committees,  none  the  least  of 
these  being  that  both  have  had  as  for- 
mer chairmen  two  of  Oklahoma's  great- 
est citizens.  Ttiey  are  the  late  Senator 
Kerr,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Space  Committee  from  1960  until  his 
death  last  January  1,  and  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  two  periods  In 
the  1940's. 

But.  Mr.  President,  sentiment  aside, 
there  is  another  more  practical  reason 
why  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
welcomes  assignment  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  at  this  time. 

In  dollars  and  cents  value,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, agriculture  still  is  the  No.  1  indus- 
try in  Oklahoma.  There  are  more  peo- 
ple employed  in  agricultural  work  than 
in  any  other  industry  in  our  State.  Our 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  recognized  as 
leaders  in  the  production  and  improve- 
ment of  beef  cattle,  and  for  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  wheat  to  single 
out  but  two  of  the  many  agricultural 
items  for  which  Oklahomans  are  known. 
The  young  people  who  represent  Okla- 
homa in  the  FFA  and  4-H  organizations 
have  won  every  national  award  there  is 
in  their  field. 

Moreover,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  like  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, is  interested  enough  in  agricul- 
ture to  become  involved  personally  in  a 
cattle  operation — although  on  a  much 
more  modest  basis  than  was  Senator 
Kerr. 

Yet.  I  would  not  have  my  colleagues 
behere  the  Junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa might  not  have  other  committee 
interests  in  the  years  to  come — Just  as 
other  Idemben  at  the  Senate  have  come 
to  have  new  Interests. 
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No  man  comes  aimed  with  the  answei-s 
to  the  complex  and  perplexing  problems 
in  either  the  fields  of  apiculture  or  the 
tomorrows  of  space.  I  accept  the  chal- 
lenges of  these  areas  alongside  the  dis- 
tinguished membership  of  these  two  com- 
mittees ^ith  eagerness  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  searching 
for  those  answers. 

I  look  forward  to  serving  on  both  the 
Agriculture  Committee  with  its  able 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndir],  and  on 
the  Space  Committee  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Anderson  from  our 
neighbor  State  of  New  Mexico  as  chair- 
man and  leader. 


February  21 


U.N.  SCIENCE  CONFERENCE  IN 
GENEVA— STATE  DEPARTMENT 
BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  YOXJNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  wlah  to  Utter  very  strong  criticism  of 
certain  operations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. On  January  31,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent bestowed  an  honor  upon  me  by 
appointing  me  to  the  United  Nations 
Cultural  and  ScienUnc  Technical  Con- 
ference. As  the  statement  appears  in  the 
CoNGRBssioNAL  RECORD,  it  reads  : 

The  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young]  to  the  United  Nations  Cxilturai 
and  Scientific  Technical  Conference,  to  be 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  February  4  to 
20,  1963. 

I  was  very  happy  to  learn  that  shortly 
thereafter  the  Vice  President  also  ap- 
pointed the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  James  B.  Pkarson,  and 
that  together  we  were  to  represent  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  at  that  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  statement 
in  the  handout  of  the  SUte  Department 
that  Senator  Young  is  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  the  Application  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  the  benefit  of  less-developed 
areas.  I  make  it  crystal  clear  that  such 
is  not  the  fact.  The  Vice  President 
designated  my  colleague  and  me  to  at- 
tend this  Conference  as  observers. 

As  an  observer,  I  report  the  lack  of 
vision  and  adequate  planning  of  State 
Department  officials  smd  the  fact  that 
this  Conference  caused  many  members 
of  the  UJ5.  delegation  who  are  physicists 
and  scientists  of  note  in  our  country  to 
waste  their  time  in  attendance  at  this 
gathering.  No  such  conference  should 
be  permitted  in  the  future  until 
thorough  groundwork  has  been  laid  in 
each  emeiging  country  by  representa- 
tives of  our  excellent  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  F\)reign  Service  ofBcials.  and 
AID  representatives  already  in  those 
countries. 

I  feel  that  my  colleague.  Senator 
James  Pearson,  and  I  are  in  agreement 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  we  were  in  Geneva 
at  this  Conference  as  observers. 

I  assert,  Mr.  President,  that  here  is  an 
example  of  futility  and  waste,  with 
American  taxpayers  footing  40  percent 
of  the  cost. 

At  the  time  we  left  Washington  for 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  neither  of  us  ex- 


pected to  remain  there  for  the  entire 
Conference.  We  did  not  feel  free  to 
absent  ourselves  from  owr  duties  in 
Washington  for  that  length  of  time. 
However,  we  expected  to  serve  our  coun- 
try at  the  Conference.  We  went  there 
with  the  serious  intent  to  render  a  real 
public  service. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  I  traveled  by  commercial  air- 
line. Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  note  that  the  tickets  furnished 
by  the  State  Department  to  convey  two 
U.S.  Senators,  representatives  of  the 
people,  were  for  economy  class.  In  1956 
and  1957,  I  traveled  to  Switzerland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  several  times  as 
a  private  citizen.  As  a  private  citizen, 
I  traveled  first  class.  It  was  with  some 
surprise  that  I  noted  how  travel  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators by  officials  of  the  State  Department. 

Twenty  years  ago.  I  traveled  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  first  time.  That  voyage  was 
in  a  military  convoy,  and  the  trip  was 
some  20  days  in  duration.  A  couple  of 
ships  in  the  convoy  were  lost  by  reason 
of  attacks  by  German  submarines. 

But  that  trip  on  the  convoy  was  far 
more    comfortable    than    the    trip    we 
two   US.  Senators   took   on   the   econ- 
omy  flight   to    Geneva.      The   Senator 
from  Kansas  is  a  somewhat  larger  man 
than  I  am — somewhat  heavier  above  the 
neck,  and  certainly  much  heavier  below 
the  neck  than  I.    Even  I  was  vei-y  much 
crowded  in.    A  lady  who  was  on  the  plane 
held  one  of  her  children  on  her  lap,  and 
an  older  child  occupied  an  adjoining 
seat.     The  little  girl  on  her  mothers 
lap    perhaps   was    worrying    about   the 
Cuban  situation  and  Castro,  because  she 
cried  throughout  the  night.    Mr.  Presi- 
doit,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  a  boy 
who  sat  close  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas and  me  constantly  kicked  the  back 
of    our    seats.    The    weather    was    so 
bad  that  it  was  impossible  to  land  in 
Paris,  so  the  plane  had  to  go  to  Frank- 
fort, instead.    At  Frankfort,  after  wait- 
ing an  hoiu-  or  so   at  the  airport,   we 
started  back  to  Paris  to  catch  our  con- 
necting flight  to  Geneva.     At  Paris  the 
weather  was  still  so  bad   that  it   was 
impossible  for  the  plane  to  land  there; 
so  we  were  flown  to  Rome.    You  see,  Mr. 
President,  the   "wise"  planners   in  the 
State  Department  had  selected  Geneva 
for  the  site  of  the  Conference — Geneva, 
in  January.     They  could  scarcely  have 
been  thinking  of  what  they  were  doing. 
That  is  the  point  I  shall  discuss  in  a 
moment.   So,  we  waited  at  the  Rome  air- 
port, and  finally  we  were  able  to  fly  to 
Geneva. 

At  Geneva,  we  found  that  more  than 
100  Americans  were  attending  the 
Conference.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
them — and  a  nxmiber  of  them  were  fine 
university  professors  and  noted  scholars, 
making  great  sacrifices  by  being  away 
from  their  important  work  at  home — 
were  utterly  wasting  their  time  by  at- 
tending the  Conference,  which  had  not 
been  competently  conceived  and  ar- 
ranged. 

About  80  nations  were  represented  at 
the  Conference  by  approximately  1,200 


delegates.  The  United  States  had  about 
100  delegates,  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
about  100.  Ambassador  Bingham  a  verv 
fine  public  official,  observed— and  I  with 
to  stress  this  points— that  the  United 
SUtes  paid  40  percent  of  an  anniS 
fund,  up  to  a  total  of  $150  million  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  NaUons 
technical  assistance  program  and  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  complain 
ing  thai  the  State  Department  officials 
were  lacking  in  vision  and  were  lacking 
in  good  judgment.  Perhaps  in  order  to 
perpetuate  some  of  their  Jobs  in  their 
huge  bureaucracy,  they  called  the  Con- 
ference in  Geneva,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  developing  na- 
tions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frwn 
Kansas  and  I  attended  every  session 
which  was  held  while  we  were  there 
Piankly.  we  became  fed  up  with  much 
that  went  on.  We  stayed  there  4 
full  days.  That  was  about  aU  we  could 
stand.  We  did  not  attend  any  of  the 
parties  given  each  night.  We  decided 
to  take  dinner  by  ourselves.  We  had  had 
enough  during  the  day. 

At  the  Conference,  speaker  after 
speaker  addressed  the  delegates.  After 
listening  to  about  21  speeches,  I  lost 
count.  I  observed  the  delegates  from  the 
developing  nations  apparently  listening 
but  I  knew  they  could  not  grasp  very 
much  of  what  was  being  said.  F\)r  in- 
stance, one  speaker  spoke  about  com- 
puters. I  do  not  beheve  that  any  of  the 
delegates  from  Tanganyika  or  Iraq  were 
interested  in  that  subject. 

I  immediately  sensed  that  it  was  very 
largely  a  waste  of  time  to  hold  a  con- 
ference of  that  sort.  Yet,  it  was  held 
at  great  expense  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Officials  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  were  all  over  the 
place.  Prank  M.  CofBn,  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  was  there.  I  am  sure  that 
he.  too,  felt  he  was  wasting  his  time 
when  he  could  have  been  in  Washington 
attending  to  his  important  duties  here 
Other  representatives  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  participated 
in  the  Conference.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  considered  it  a 
vacation. 

At  the  Conference  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  man  from  Nigeria.  I 
found  that  he  and  the  delegates  from 
Iraq  and  other  countries — all  of  them— 
had  traveled  to  the  conference  first  class, 
and  had  round  trip  tickets,  first  class. 

However,  American  taxpayers  who 
footed  the  bill  lost  out  on  the  return 
tickets  for  the  delegates  from  Iraq. 
Those  delegates— who  listened  to  per- 
haps 20  or  30  speeches  duririg  1  days 
conference,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  they 
could  assimilate  any  part  of  them— ob- 
viously were  unable  to  use  their  return 
tickets.  If  they  returned  to  their  home- 
land, they  would  have  been  in  great 
danger. 

In  talking  with  another  young  dele- 
gate, I  complimented  him  on  the  fine 
suit  of  clothes  he  was  wearing.  I  found 
that  he  had  purchased  the  suit  in  Lon- 
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don.  I  wondered  whethej-  some  of  my 
constituents  in  Ohio  would  appreciate 
learning  that  they  had  done  considera- 
ble sweating  to  pay  for  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  which  enabled  that 
young  man  to  buy  that  suit  of  clothes 
from  a  London  tailor.  He  traveled  first 
class.  He  paid  little  attention  to  the 
speeches.  He  probably  could  not  under- 
stand most  of  those  he  heard  After  I 
had  been  there  for  3  day.s  i  made  a 
statement.  I  said  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  handled  the  an  anuements 
without  any  vision  whatever.  I  have 
traveled  throughout  every  Central 
American  country.  I  have  .spent  26  days 
on  a  study  niission  in  South  America. 
I  have  been  in  the  Far  Ea.st  I  know 
that  we  had  AID  and  ForoiKn  Sfrvicc 
personnel  all  over  the  world.  The  State 
Department  should  have  instructed  these 
people  to  lay  the  nece.ssary  aroundwork 
for  delegates  to  an  extremely  technical 
conference  of  this  kind.  We  should 
have  followed  the  example  of  Canada. 
I  give  credit  to  our  neighbors  in  Canada. 
Using  commonsen.se  and  brina  practi- 
cal, they  had  motion  pictures  thcro.  My 
colleague  and  I  were  fed  up  with  listen- 
ing to  repetitious  speeches.  It  .seemed 
that  one  af^r  another,  the  deletiatf-.s 
from  the  United  Kinndom  and  the 
United  States  would  speak.  Then  there 
would  follow  delegate  after  delei^ate  from 
the  emerging  nations.  There  was  much 
confusion:  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
see  the  enlightening  and  educational  mo- 
tion pictures  presented  by  the  Canadian 
delegation.     One  could  learn  from  them. 

I  stated  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  had  paid  me  a  ereat  honor. 
I  had  come  there  in  high  hope  that  I 
could  render  a  service.  I  know  that  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Pearson]  felt  the  same  way  at  the  out.set. 
Both  of  us  were  disgusted.  I  am  .sori-y 
that  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  is  en- 
gaged elsewhere  and  cannot  be  pre.sent 
at  this  time.  I  hope  that  he  will  be 
present  on  a  future  occasion  when  I  may 
advert  to  the  same  subject  and  pay  my 
respects  to  the  State  Department  s  mis- 
handling of  this  project,  because  I  feel 
that  the  Senator  shares  my  views. 
Otherwise  he  and  I  would  have  stayed 
longer  than  the  5  days  and  4  nights  that 
we  remained  there. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  tax- 
payers paid  out  an  exorbitant  amount 
for  our  expenses,  because  we  were  lim- 
ited to  an  expenditure  of  $15  a  day.  We 
are  not  complaining  about  that. 

I  said,  "Look  at  the  abominable 
weather  outside."  Instead  of  sending 
people  from  all  over  the  world  to  Geneva 
in  midwinter,  the  State  Department 
could  have  arranged  initial  conferences 
in  each  country  for  nationals  of  that  na- 
tion. Our  AID  p)ersonnel  already  in 
those  countries  could  have  been  present 
to  act  as  advisers.  No  additional  outlay 
of  taxpayers'  money  would  have  been 
necessary.  We  could  have  had  a  gath- 
ering of  200,  300.  or  400  young  men  and 
women  meet  first  in  their  own  countries 
with  our  AID  technicians  already  sta- 
tioned there  acting  as  advisers.  Motion 
pictures  could  have  been  shown  to  them. 


illustrating  the  scientific  developments 
and  technical  advances  that  we  are 
making  in  this  country. 

After  showing  them  these  pictures  and 
thoroughly  discussing  the  complex  sub- 
jects involved,  then  perhaps  our  people 
in  those  countries  could  sugge.st  some  of 
the  delegates  that  should  be  .sent  from 
these  emerging  countries. 

I  said,  "We  have  relatives  of  the  ruling 
people  of  .such  countries  as  Chad.  Maure- 
tania.  and  other  new  nations.  They 
traveled  here  largely  at  the  American 
taxpayers'  expen.sc.  first  class.  What  if 
any  real  value  has  been  accomplished?" 

What  did  I  read  in  the  handout  from 
the  State  Department?  Five  hundred 
copies  of  this  largely  false  statement 
were  sent  to  my  office,  as  if  I  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  distribute  them  to  members 
of  the  press  or  anyone  el.se.  I  object  to 
that  handout  bccau.se  it  misrepresented 
the  statement  I  made.    It  stated: 

Senator  Stephen  M.  Younc.  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  employ  roving 
te.im8  of  technlc.-il  and  Information  expert.^ 
to  help  developing  nations  make  the  most  of 
rhallenglng,  large-scale,  international  con- 
ferences 

I  made  no  such  suggestion  That 
would  be  furthest  from  my  thoughts. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  mutual 
.security  program  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. I  am  thankful  that  in  the 
Kennedy  administration  we  truthfully 
call  it  a  foreign  assistance  program. 
However.  Mr.  President,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  fed  up  with  having  the 
taxpayers  of  his  State  sweat  and  toil 
and  produce  and  produce,  while  we  are 
throwing  away  billions  of  dollars  of  for- 
eign assi.stance,  so  called. 

As  I  have  stated  in  Geneva  and  other 
places.  I  state  here  and  now  that  I  be- 
lieve we  can  truly  cut  20  percent  from 
the  proposals  for  fiscal  1964  and  save  $1 
billion  of  the  taxpayers"  money  on  for- 
eign assistance  without  harming  the 
program  in  any  way.  We  can  leave  it 
to  the  administrators  to  apply  the  cuts. 

I  do  not  want  more  bureaucrats  feed- 
ing at  the  public  trough  as  is  suggested 
in  this  State  Department  handout.  In 
my  statement  I  referred  to  American 
officials  already  working  abroad  in  our 
foreign  assistance  program,  and  there 
are  too  many  of  them  as  it  is.  We  ought 
to  remove  some  of  the  bureaucrats  in 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  AID 
program  from  the  public  trough  and  let 
them  come  back  to  the  United  States 
and  engage  in  gainful  emplojTnent  here. 

Attending  the  conference  were  fine 
technical  experts  who  are  leaders  in 
their  professions.  Many  are  leading 
scientists  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  that  if  they  would  sp>eak  out  as  I 
am  speaking  out  today — and  as  I  may 
speak  out  on  an  occasion  next  week  on 
the  same  subject — it  would  be  found 
that  they  are  equally  disgust-ed  with 
having  wasted  their  time  in  Geneva.  I 
am  sure  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  such  fine  men  and  women  sent 
over  there  as  delegat.es  with  high  hopes 
that  they  could  really  be  helpful  to  some 
emerging  nations.     How  mistaken  they 


were.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  our 
State  Department  also  furnished  them 
economy-class  tickets.  At  the  same 
time  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  is  indirectly  furnishing  40  per- 
cent of  the  money  for  the  delegates  from 
Nigeria.  Chad.  Tanganyika.  Sierra 
Loone.  and  many  other  countries. 

As  an  example.  I  talked  with  a  young 
man  from  Sierra  Leone.  I  was  curious. 
I  a.sked  him  how  he  traveled.  He  said, 
■  I  came  here  first-class  commercial  air- 
lines. I  am  going  back  first  class."  I 
asked.  "Are  you  geting  much  out  of 
this?"  He  answered,  "I  am  attending 
parties  in  the  evenings  and  listening  to  a 
few  of  the  speeches.  Did  j'ou  see  the 
moving  pictures  of  the  Canadians? 
They  were  very  good."  I  replied,  Yes; 
that  is  the  only  good  thing  about  this 
conference  I  have  seen  to  date." 

Mr.  President.  I  wished  to  be  brief 
and  to  the  point,  and  I  have  not  been. 
However,  I  resent  the  fact  that  some 
public  relations  man.  as  I  suppose  they 
call  him  in  the  State  Department,  issued 
this  release.  He  probably  failed  to  make 
a  good  living,  or  perhaps  was  fired,  as  a 
reporter  for  some  newspaper. 

Included  in  the  handout  was.  "Senator 
Young  Attends  the  U.N.  Science  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva."  That  is  one  of  the 
very  few  truthful  statements  in  this 
handout  that  the  State  Department 
issued. 

I  resent  that  handout.  I  want  you. 
Mr.  President,  to  know  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  can,  every  now  and 
then,  experience  some  difficulties  which 
he  himself  gets  into.  However,  he  re- 
sents someone  else  putting  exactly  the 
opposite  meamng  to  statements  he 
makes. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  USIA 
is  a  fine  Agency  of  our  Government. 
Under  its  Director.  Ed  Murrow,  it  has 
helped  and  Ls  continuing  to  help  our 
prestige  greatly  throughout  the  world. 

What  I  said  at  Geneva  is  what  I  wish 
to  leave  with  the  Senate  today.  In- 
stead of  spending  taxpayers'  money  on 
conferences  that  bring  no  result  what- 
ever, such  as  this  conference — which 
was  a  stupid  and  utter  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  officials  of  our  State 
Department — we  should  properly  utiUze 
USIA  facilities,  pictures  and  services, 
and  our  Foreign  Service  people  in  the 
capitals  of  Africa,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  the  Far  East.  Then,  we 
could  really  accomplish  something  for 
the  emerging  nations. 

I  see  that  this  release  quotes  me  as 
saying,  "Senator  Young  said,  I  sense 
the  challenge  of  the  times.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  America,  with  its  abimdance  of 
.scientific  and  technological  talent,  its 
pioneering  spirit  and  its  unsurpassed 
energy,  must  direct  its  efforts  more  fully 
on  the  home  ground.'  " 

That  is  what  I  did  say.  For  once  they 
quoted  me  accurately.  We  must  first 
orient  these  p>eople  and  instruct  them 
so  they  can  send  qualified,  competent 
delegates  to  international  conferences. 
I  did  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  groundwork  that  must  be  accom- 
plished in  the  developing  nations,  and 
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I  made  It  a  point  to  talk  with  the  dele- 
gates. 

I  even  talked  with  a  man  named  Dr. 
Federov,  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  d^e- 
gation.    He  tspoke  Eneliah  very  welL    He 
expressed  surprise  that  the  UJ3.  Sen- 
ate was  represented  by  two  Senators. 
After  I  had  been  there  a  couple  of  days 
I  expressed  to  my  colleague  surprise  that 
we  were  foolish  enough  to  have  come. 
But  at  that  time  I  spoke  up  to  this  fel- 
low, Dr.  Federov,  and  said.  "WeU,  in  the 
United  States  the  people  of  the  United 
States  nile.    and  the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  is  made  tip  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  we  are  here  to 
help  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world. " 
That  was  sophomoric  talk,  really,  but 
I  believed  it  at  the  Ume.    That  was  early 
in  the  session.    Afterwards  I  saw  the 
utter  futihty  and.  lack  of  planning,  and 
I  cannot  blame  Dr.  Federov  for  his  ex- 
pression of  surprise. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious  about 
this  at  all.    It  is  a  very  serious  matter 
to  have   the  money  of  our   taxpayers 
wasted  in  such  a  futile  meeting  as  one  of 
this  sort.    I  am  certain  that  if  anyone 
would  interview  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
f  Mr.  PSABsoxl  he  would  express  a  similar 
view.    It  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
pleasiu-e  on  our  part  to  have  traveled 
there    and    back    economy    class    had 
anything  been  accomplished.    But  noth- 
ing was  accomplished  by  our  being  there. 
I  repudiate,  Mr.  President,  this  state- 
ment made  by  the  State  Department  at- 
tributing to  me  views  opposite  to  those 
which  I  hold.    I  would  shudder  to  think 
that  following  this  conference  we  would 
place  on  the  public  payroll  some  roving 
teams  of  technical  and  information  ex- 
perts, so  called,  In  addition  to  those  al- 
ready in  the  State  Department,  who  have 
demonstrated  such  ineptitude  in  their 
failure  to  properly  plan  this  Conference 
and  in  their  failure  to  conduct  it  in  a 
worthwhile  manner. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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I^t  me  say  at  the  very  beginning  that    servaUve  Republicans  work  in  vprv  m 

I  have  no  personal  complaints  to  make    aUiance  with  p^h  if^'w^         ^  ^^ 

so  far  as  mv  own  t«.t™.nt  u  ..^.^l"?.'    Sfor  cSiSu^°'^'i:^rt'S?'*  *! 

cedures  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  a^ 


THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMENT 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  been  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  the  past 
3  days,  and  have  been  stud3ing  hJs  re- 
marks in  the  Congrissional  Record  each 
morning  closely,  I  have  been  debating 
with  myself  whether  I  should  seek  recog- 
nition from  the  Presiding  Officer  to  dis- 
cuss the  points  which  he  has  brought 
out. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  speak  on  this 
subject  is  not  popiUar;  that  it  does  not 
advance  one  in  the  assignment  of  posi- 
tions; and  that  It  tends  to  be  resented 
by  many  who  occupy  Influential  positions 
in  the  Senate  and  In  the  coimtry. 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  indicate  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  did  not  stand  alone  in  what 
he  said,  and  that  some  indication  should 
be  given,  through  the  Congressional 
Rbcord,  that  there  are  some — and  I  be- 
heve  many — of  us  who  believe  in  the 
basic  positions  which  he  has  been  ad- 
▼anclnir. 


so  far  as  my  own  treatment  is  concerned. 
I  am  a  member  of  two  important  com- 
mittees, the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  been  a  member 
ever  since  I  nrst  came  to  the  Senate 
more  than  14  years  ago.  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  I  tried  to  get  on  for 
a  number  of  years  and  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making,  but  to  which  I  was 
finally  assigned.  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
absolutely  no  complaint  about  the  way 
I  have  been  assigned  to  committees,  nor 
have  I  any  complaint  whatsoever  about 
the  way  I  have  been  treated  by  those 
who  hold  different  opinions  from  mine 
on  public  policy.  Furthermore.  I  have 
no  animus  toward  those  who  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  party  senatorial  policy.  I 
do  not  question  their  motives.  I  think 
they  are  conscientious,  according  to 
their  lights,  and  that  they  have  in  many 
ways  estimable  qualities  which  deserve 
recognition. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  party  and  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Senate. 

The  Democratic  Party  wins  its  presi- 
dential  elections  by   the   votes  of   the 
great  Industrial  States.    It  wins  those 
elections  on  platforms  which   are  be- 
lieved in  by  the  voters  and  which  pledge 
to  carry  out  legislative  programs  which 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  great  masses 
of   the  American  people;    namely,   the 
wage  earners,  the  small  farmers,   the 
white-collar  workers,  the  small  business- 
men, the  housewives,  and  the  consumers. 
That  is  how   we  win  our  presidential 
elections.    Then  the  Congress  convenes, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  pass  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  program  upon 
which  we  have  gone  to  the  country,  and 
we  find  that  the  machinery  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  think  largely  of  the  House, 
is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  fundamen- 
tally do  not  believe  in  the  program  by 
which  the  presidential  election  was  won 
and  for  which  the  great  mass  of  voters 
in  the  country  cast  their  ballots. 

We  all  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  No  one 
can  be  around  this  body  for  2  or  3 
years— indeed,  less  than  that— without 
knowing  it  to  be  the  case.  No  one  can  be 
aroxmd  here  for  any  space  of  time  with- 
out knowing  that  the  combination 
against  such  a  program  operates  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle;  that  what  we 
have  is  really  a  bipartisan  alliance,  a 
coalition  which  Is  basically  opposed  to 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Many  of  us  have  been  reading  the 
book  "The  Deadlock  of  Democracy"  by 
James  Burns,  in  which  I  think  he  cor- 
rectly states  that  there  are  four  parties. 
Even  though  I  think  his  classification  is 
not  precisely  accurate,  there  are  four 
parties.  There  are  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive Democrats,  the  consei-vative 
Democrats,  the  conservative  Republi- 
cans, and  the  liberal  Republicans— a 
small  but  gallant  band.  The  two  center 
groups,  ccmservative  Democrats  and  con- 


stymie  the  legislation  for  which  tS 
presidential  candidate  of  the  Democrat^ 
Party  has  gone  to  the  country. 

There  is  no  use.  to  my  mind,  in  deny 
uig  these  facts,  but  apparently  it  is  re 
garded  as  bad  form  to  caU  attention  t^ 
them.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  in 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  "Fairy  Tales  • 
about  the  emperor  who  had  a  suit  <rf 
clothes  supposedly  woven  for  him  which 
was  in  reality  nonexistent.  He  paraded 
m  this  suit  of  clothes.  Others  were  ex 
pected  to  admire  the  suit  of  clothes" 
Pmally.  a  very  naive  boy  said.  "The  em-' 
peror  has  no  clothes."  Then  the  iUusion 
was  punctured  and  the  people  saw  the 
king  m  his  full  nakedness.  The  reluc- 
tance  of  some  to  discuss  the  facts  of  the 
organization  of  the  Senate  is  similar  to 
the  reluctance  to  admit  that  the  emperor 
had  no  clothes. 

Consider  the  committee  chairman- 
ships.  Of  14  major  chairmen,  10  come 
from  the  Southern  States.  2  from  the 
Southwestern  States,  and  2  from  States 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  refer  to  the  bipartisan  coalition— 
I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Pennsyi- 
vama  would  call  It  the  senatorial  esUb- 
hshment — and  its  followers.  I  suppose 
the  author  of  "The  Citadel"  would  call  it 
the  club.  They  mean  the  same  thing 
and  largely  refer  to  the  same  persons 
They  control  the  Senate. 

I  personally  beUeve  the  result  of  per- 
mitting the  coalition's  dominance  to  con- 
tmue  has  been  that  we  have  not  moved 
forward  in  the  field  of  legislation  as 
rapidly  as  we  should  have  done.  I  also 
feel,  as  a  Democrat,  that  it  Is  of  increas- 
ing disadvantage  to  the  party  in  making 
an  appeal  to  the  country,  because  people 
are  properly  saying,  "You  campaign  on 
these  platforms,  but  you  do  not  or  can- 
not put  them  into  effect  when  we  elect 
you." 

Therefore,  the  bipartisan  alliance 
which  really  carries  out  the  Republican 
platform,  operates  against  Democratic 
senatorial  and  congressional  candidates 
from  the  North  and  the  West,  operates 
against  our  presidential  candidate,  and  is 
indeed  an  albatross  around  the  neck  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Yet  we  are  not  supposed  to  talk  about 
It  becau.se  we  might  offend  someone  or 
might  indicate  that  matters  are  decided 
m  a  different  way  from  the  way  they  are 
discassed  in  public.  In  short,  we  should 
not  call  attention  to  the  nakedness  of 
the  emperor. 

However,  I  happen  to  be  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  truth  in  these  matters  is 
extremely  important  and  that  to  recog- 
nize the  facts  is  the  first  step  toward 
cure.  We  all  know  it  is  so  In  the  field 
of  medicine.  Diagnosis  comes  fhst;  cure 
comes  second.  As  long  as  one  denies  he 
is  ill.  as  long  as  he  believes  every thmg 
is  fine,  he  will  not  take  steps  to  cure 
the  situaUoa  Not  until  evidence  pUes 
up.  crippling  symptoms  appear,  and  real 
sickness  develops  are  corrective  measures 
adopted. 


As  I  explained  the  other  day,  I  was  put 
on  the  steering  committee,  to  my  sur- 
prise, only  5  minutes  before  I  had  to  go 
to  Illinois.  I  left  my  proxy  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  cast 
that  proxy  for  me  in  a  manner  which 
would  increase  the  strength  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  which  be- 
lieves in  the  national  platform  and 
supports  basically  the  program  which 
the  President  is  trying  to  put  into  effect. 

Two  days  ago,  when  I  read  off  some 
of  the  choices  which  were  made,  and 
some  of  the  men  who  were  denied  posi- 
tions, I  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  pattern  in  the  decisions 
which  were  made,  whether  this  was  all 
"happenstance"  and  confusion,  or 
whether  a  pattern  developed,  without  go- 
ing into  the  matter  of  motive  in  the 
slightest. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
a  study  made,  which  he  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday,  and  which  has  been 
twice  summarized.  I  believe  it  is  worthy 
of  repetition.  I  have  checked  his 
study  against  the  worksheets  of  commit- 
tee assignments  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
wholly  accurate. 

Eight  nonfreshmen  Senators  who  op- 
posed a  rules  change  submitted  eligible 
bids  for  new  committee  assignments. 
Seven  of  them  received  new  conunittee 
assignments.  Six  got  the  assignments 
that  represented  their  first  choice.  They 
did  very  well.  Fourteen  nonfreshmen 
Senators  who  supported  a  rules  change 
applied  for  new  committee  assignments. 
Only  one  Senator  of  the  group,  the  Sena- 
tor ifrom  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  got 
the  committee  of  his  first  choice.  Four 
others  got  some  minor  assignments. 

I  know  that  statistical  correlation  is 
not  necessarily  proof  of  causation. 
However,  this  coincidence  is  really  strik- 
ing; and  certainly  it  is  true  that  a  math- 
ematical pattern  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  these  assignments.  That 
mathematical  pattern  shows  something 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
did  not  mention  but  which  I  believe  I 
should  mention. 

It  shows  clearly  that  the  Democratic 
steering  committee  exercises  discretion 
in  awardmg  new  assignments  to  non- 
freshmen Senators  in  such  a  way  that  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  had  favored 
a  rules  change  were  disappointed,  and  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  opposed  a 
rules  change  were  given  their  requested 
assignments.  This  is  the  pattern.  I 
defy  anyone  to  draw  any  different  con- 
clusions from  it. 

As  I  say.  in  accordance  with  not  only 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  also  the 
practices  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  make 
any  charge  as  to  motive.  I  merely  say 
that  that  is  what  happened.  That  is 
what  has  tended  to  happen  year  after 
year. 

The  result  of  this  decision,  both  on  the 
numbers  to  be  included  on  the  Finance 
Committee — which  I  regard  as  the  most 
crucial  decision  made — and  on  the 
assignment  of  individual  Senators,  has 
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been  such  as  to  put  the  President's  pro- 
gram in  grave  jeopardy. 

For  about  7  years  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  like 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee.  I  have 
respect  for  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  has  great  personal  integrity. 

However,  for  years  in  my  judgment 
this  committee  has  not  supported  the 
national  program  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  conmiittee  or  a  change 
in  the  opinions  of  this  particular  com- 
mittee, it  is  going  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party  so  far  as  at  least  two 
important  measures  are  concerned, 
namely,  the  tax  bill,  and  the  hospital 
and  nursing  care  for  the  aged  bill,  which 
was  introduced  today.  If  we  fail  to  pass 
these  bills  in  any  meaningful  form,  it  will 
be  in  part  due  to  the  position  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  That  committee, 
incidentally,  violates  the  proportion 
which  exists  in  the  Senate.  The  propor- 
tion between  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  is  slightly  better  than  2  to 
1 .  The  proportion  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  11  to  6.  In  years  past  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Democrats,  high  ranking 
members,  have  almost  always  sided  with 
the  RepubUcans.  so  that  in  effect  the 
party  of  the  President,  the  party  of  the 
national  platform,  was  in  a  decided  mi- 
nority, and  the  committee  was  not  able 
to  report  bills  in  the  fashion  indicated. 

Much  the  same  thing  has  been  true  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  While 
I  do  not  complain  about  anything  that 
has  happened  to  me — indeed  I  have  no 
grounds  for  complaint — I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  enter  an  objection  to  certain 
decisions  which  were  made  adverse  to 
Senators  who  have  tried  to  carry  out  the 
program  of  the  Democratic  National 
Party. 

I  should  like  to  mention  only  three  of 
these  Senators.  I  could  mention  more. 
However.  I  wish  to  start  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  who 
twice  has  sought  a  seat  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  twice  has  been 
passed  over. 

In  this  instance  I  know  he  was  passed 
over  again  in  favor  of  Senators  with 
much  less  semority.  I  do  not  complain 
about  the  character  of  the  men  who  were 
selected.  I  merely  say  that  here  is  a 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  a  good 
lawyer,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
Northwest,  the  son  of  the  beloved  Usher 
L.  Burdick,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
Member  of  the  House,  a  man  who, 
though  he  does  not  have  more  than  a 
handful  of  Negroes  in  his  State,  and  has 
always  voted  for  civil  rights  legislation. 

By  his  qualities,  by  his  record,  he 
abundantly  desei-ves  being  placed  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Yet  he  has  been 
twice  passed  over. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  Sen- 
ator, the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss], 
one  of  the  finest  men  m  the  Senate — 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  modest,  but  a  man 
who  has  tremendous  courage  and  great 
integrity.      I    could    tell    many    stories 


about  Frank  Moss,  to  indicate  the  qual- 
ity of  the  man,  but  for  confidential 
reasons,  I  shall  not  do  so.  He  also  comes 
from  a  State  which  has  almost  no  Ne- 
groes m  it.  but  he  has  always  voted  for 
civil  rights  legislation. 

These  two  men  get  no  political  gains 
from  the  position  they  take  on  civil 
rights,  or  from  the  position  which  they 
take  in  believing  that  sometimes  the 
Senate  should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  cer- 
tain measures.  There  is,  in  well-known 
parlance,  no  political  "moxie"  attached 
to  what  they  do.  They  take  the  position 
they  do  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  They 
cannot  be  accused  of  following  anything 
but  their  conscience  m  their  actions. 

Men  like  that  should  be  rewarded,  not 
punished,  because  in  political  life  con- 
science tends  to  be  eroded.  It  needs  to 
be  fostered,  not  discouraged.  The  atti- 
tude of  these  men  is  above  and  beyond 
praise.  It  is  not  popular  for  them  to 
take  the  position  they  take.  It  is  not 
popular  for  anyone  to  take  that  posi- 
tion, but  especially  it  is  not  popular  for 
them  to  take  it. 

Yet  for  reasons  of  conscience  they  do 
what  they  do.  They  suffer  for  it.  The 
only  conclusion  which  the  general  pub- 
lic can  draw — I  do  not  say  that  I  draw 
it — the  only  conclusion  which  the  gen- 
eral public  can  draw,  is  that  there  is  a 
connection  l>etween  the  stand  which  they 
take  and  the  punishment  which  they  re- 
ceive. Others  who  look  on  and  see  what 
happens  to  these  men  will  have  the  feel- 
ing that  if  they  become  mdependent  and 
take  this  position,  they  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience the  same  results.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  punish  a  few  men  in  order 
to  deter  others.  That  is  the  secret  of  m- 
timidation.  If  a  few  are  punished,  that 
punishment  operates  automatically  uix>n 
others. 

I  could  go  on.  I  believe  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxiore] 
should  have  received  an  assignment 
either  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
was  entitled  to  one  or  the  other  of  those 
assignments  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 
Certainly  he  is  entitled  to  one  or  the 
other  of  those  positions  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  or  ability.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  him  on  everythmg.  I  favor  a 
tax  cut  under  the  present  economic  situ- 
ation. The  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin does  not  favor  a  tax  cut.  But  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
never  twists  the  facts.  He  works  hard. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  integrity.  I  re- 
gard him  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Meml:>ers  of  this  body.  The  way  in 
which  he  scrutinizes  appropriation  bills 
commands  my  esteem.  As  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran  of  this  effort  I  thank 
Heaven  there  is  someone  young,  vigor- 
ous, and  strong  who  is  doing  this  work. 
In  my  judgment,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  saved  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  should 
have  been  assigned  either  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  tended  to  favor 
him  for  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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•niere  were  other  failures  to  assign  to 
committees  which  may  XK>t  have  been 
ao  con^lcuous  aatthe  cases  which  I  have 
cited,  but  which,  nooetbeless,  occurred. 
The  jxmlor  Senates:  from  California  I  Mr. 
Engle],  a  Democrat  who  adopts  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  sought  assignment 
to  the  Committee  an  Appropriations,  but 
he  was  not  so  assigned. 

The  Jxmlor  Senator  frtan  Michigan 
[Mr.  HaktI  was  passed  over  for  his  first 
and  second  choices,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  He  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  Members  of  Congress.  He 
also  is  a  strong  defender  of  civil  rights 
and  of  the  national  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  But  he  was  relegated 
to  a  less  important  ccanmittee;  namely, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YouKC]  was  passed  over.  He  had  served 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  was  abundantly  qualified  for 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  in  past  years  was  passed 
over  tor  assignment  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  favor  of  those 
having  less  seniority. 

So  I  submit  that  a  pattern  tends  to 
emerge,  in  which  one  takes  an  occupa- 
tional risk,  in  all  probability,  by  voting 
for  a  change  in  the  cloture  rule,  by  vot- 
ing for  civil  rights,  by  voting  to  reduce 
the  depletion  allowance,  and.  in  general, 
by  following  the  national  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  This  punishment  is 
meted  out  by  one's  own  party  associates. 
It  is  not  a  way  to  make  the  party  in 
Congress  responsive  to  the  platform 
upon  which  we  run  and  upon  which  we 
seek  votes. 

Like  many  other  Senators,  I  have  been 
reading  the  political  history  of  Congress 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  At  that  time  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  divided  between  the 
northern  Democrats,  who.  in  the  main. 
believed  in  freedom,  and  the  southern 
Donocrats.  who  believed  in  slavery  and 
in  its  extension. 

The  southern  Democrats  controlled 
the  political  organization  of  the  party  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  They  in- 
sisted on  a  rigid  control  of  the  party  in 
their  interest,  and  they  drove  out  of  the 
Democratic  Party  some  of  its  fine  spirits, 
perhaps  its  best  spirits,  in  the  North. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  Salmon  P. 
Chase  started  out  in  life  as  a  Democrat. 
He  was  a  ^Democrat  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
We  forget  that  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  my 
State,  was  a  Democrat  until  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  was  passed.  He  could  not 
stomach  it  any  longer,  and  he  had  to 
leave. 

Gideon  Welles  was  an  antislavery 
Democrat  of  the  North.  There  was  a 
large  group  of  such  men.  But  the  South 
insisted  on  its  proslavery  policy  and 
drove  those  men  out  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  They  found  their  way  into  the 
Republican  Party.  And  for  the  follow- 
ing 52  years,  the  Democratic  Party  re- 
mained out  of  power,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  administrations  of  Grover 
Cleveland. 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  situation 
today  is  precisely  aimlogous.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  our  southern  friends 
wish  to  eliminate  the  13th  amendment 
and  to  restore  slavery.  I  can  say,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  main  they  are  deter- 
mined to  ignore  the  14Lh  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution— not 
all  of  them,  but  the  majority  of  them. 
I  regard  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  as  integral  portions 
of  the  Constitution,  just  as  much  as  any 
other  section  of  the  Constitution.  Dom- 
inant white  opinion  in  the  South  is  not 
willing  to  give  the  Negro  those  basic 
rights  over  which  thhe  Civil  War  was 
fought  and  won. 

I  personally  believe  that  Congress 
should  take  advantage  of  the  section  in 
each  of  those  amendments  which  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  to  pass  legislation 
to  make  those  amendments  effective.  I 
do  not  regard  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments as  mere  window  dressing,  as  mere 
language  of  high  ideals  useful  to  make 
people  feel  good  but  which  is  devoid  of 
reality.  I  think  they  are  meant  as 
guidelines  to  action. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  will 
be  permitted  to  make  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  effective.  If  we  are  not. 
I  am  confident  it  will  not  be  good  for  the 
country,  and  it  will  not  be  good  for  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Who  were  the  northeraers  whom  the 
South  permitted  in  the  days  before  the 
Civil  War  to  take  some  share  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party? 
They  were  called  "doughfaces."  A 
"doughface*  was  defined  as  a  north- 
ern man  with  southern  principles.  So 
from  1852  to  1862  the  country  had 
two  "doughface"  Presidents — Franklin 
Pierce,  who  graduated  from  my  college, 
and  was  one  of  the  poorest  Presidents  the 
counti-y  ever  had ;  and  James  Buchanan, 
another  'doughface.'  They  nearly 
brought  the  country  to  i-uin.  And  there 
were  "doughfaces"  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House.  Perhaps  the  most  injurious 
of  them  was  Jesse  B.  Bright,  of  Indiana, 
who  favored  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories.  Stephen  A.  Do.g- 
las.  whose  seat  I  now  ocsupy.  hesitated 
for  a  long  time  before  deciding  whether 
he  would  be  a  "doughface. '  But  finally, 
in  1867  and  1858,  he  had  the  manhood 
to  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  program 
which  would  have  forced  the  extension  of 
slavery  mto  the  Tenitories.  He  paid  for 
that  by  being  defeated  in  his  bid  for 
his  party's  nomination  for  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1860;  and  the  party 
paid  for  it  by  its  split. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  difference 
between  the  situation  today  and  the  sit- 
uation in  the  days  preceding  the  Civil 
War;  it  is  that  the  national  leaders  of 
our  party  are  not  "doughfaces."  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Kennedy 
have,  in  the  main,  been  leaders  of  the 
liberal  wing  of  our  party — a  party  which 
believes  we  should  stand  for  human 
rights,  and  that  the  Government  is  in- 
tended to  better  the  condition  of  the 
average  man  and  the  average  woman. 
They  are  not  always  as  militant  in  sup- 
porting these  principles  as  we  might  like 
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them  to  be;  but  we  realize  the  pobtieal 
difficulties  they  encounter.  They  know 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  party  stnic 
ture  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House" 
They  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  battles 
which,  in  the  short  run,  mill  be  lost 
But  the  restraints  which  operate  upon 
a  President  need  not,  and  in  my  judg 
ment  should  not,  operate  on  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House 
Some  of  the  legislation  we  favor  may  be 
•derailed";  some  reprisals  may  occur 
But  in  the  main  we  have  the  obligaUon 
to  our  party  and  to  the  country  to  speak 
out,  because,  frankly,  this  is  an  intoler- 
able situation.  It  is  intolerable  for  us 
to  win  national  elections,  but  be  unaWe 
to  carry  the  program  into  effect  it  is 
intolerable  to  have  the  congressional 
leaders  of  our  party  in  the  main  oppose 
the  program  of  the  party,  or.  if  they  do 
not  openly  oppose  it,  support  those  who 
do  oppose  it.  The  people  of  this  NaUon 
are  not  fools.  They  can  see  through 
what  is  happening,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  that  one  child  to  say.  "The  em- 
peror  has  no  clothes  on,"  for  people  to 
realize  that  that  was  so.  In  medieval 
days,  in  the  days  of  absolute  monarchies 
the  only  man  who  was  permitted  to  teli 
the  truth  was  the  court  fool.  That  is 
the  entire  basis  of  Erasmus'  famous  book 
"In  Praise  of  Folly."  Only  folly  was  per- 
mltted  to  be  wise.  The  court  fool  could 
tell  the  truth,  because  if  he  did,  others 
could  always  say,  "Well,  he  Is  Just  the 
fool." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  party  and 
the  Senate  need  a  few  people  who  will 
say,  "The  emperor  has  no  clothes  on" 
and  who  will  state  the  truth. 

It  is  not  popular  to  do  that.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
took  great  risks  by  making  the  speech 
he  made.  He  can  always  be  accused  of 
•sour  grapes,"  and  can  be  told,  "The 
legislation  you  favor  will  not  go  through. 
The  dam  your  constituents  want  will  not 
be  built.  The  river  improvements  your 
constituents  want  will  not  be  made." 
But  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  feit 
that  he  must  speak  out,  and  I  think  he 
has  performed  a  very  valuable  service. 

He  did  not  speak  to  a  crowded  Senate; 
and  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  crowded  Sen- 
ate, either,  exactly.  Very  few  of  the 
lords  of  the  press  are  now  in  the  Press 
Gallery.  But  our  words  will  appear  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  which  some 
people  read;  and  voices  in  this  country 
are  not  entirely  muffled. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say,  in  all  kind- 
ness, that  the  Democratic  Party  is  not 
served  by  putting  the  congressional 
structure  of  the  party  in  opposition  to 
its  platform.  The  Democratic  Party  is 
not  served  by  attempting  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  palpable  truths.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  not  served  when  Senators 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
LMr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yottng],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  are  dis- 
criminated against;  nor  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  served  when  Senators  who 
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go  along  with  the  bipartisan  coalition 
are  rewarded.  Jesse  Bright  does  not 
cut  a  very  glorious  figure  In  the  history 
of  the  UjS.  Senate.  Salmon  Chase  as  a 
Senator  cuts  a  very  good  figure.  I  do 
not  approve  of  everything  he  did  after- 
wards; but  he  was  a  heroic  Senator. 

Unless  we  put  more  vitality  into  the 
congressional  work  of  our  party,  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  go  before  the  voters  in 
19«4  and  urge  them  to  vote  for  the  party 
The  tragedy  Is  that  In  1964,  of  the  24 
now  sitting  Democratic  Senators  who 
then  will  be  running  for  reelection,  21 
come  from  the  North  and  from  the  West, 
and.  in  the  main,  represent  the  progres- 
sive wing  or  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
psirty;  they  may  pay  with  their  political 
lives  for  the  sins  of  others. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Piesident,  in  my  sar- 
donic moments,  I  wonder  whether  this 
is  also  a  part  of  the  plan — to  discredit 
the  party,  to  defeat  the  Senators  from 
the  North  and  the  Senators  from  the 
West  who  otherwise  might  threaten  the 
supremacy  of  the  bipartisan  alliance, 
and  then  to  emerge  with  an  even  tighter 
control  over  the  Senate  than  before, 
with  the  bipartisan  coalition  swollen  in 
numbers  and  the  liberal  opposition 
diminished. 

It  will  be  very  intere.sting  to  watch  the 
developments  during  the  coming  6  or  7 
months  that  Congress  will  probably  be 
in  session.  I  hope  that  the  program  of 
the  President  will  not  be  derailed,  but  I 
very  much  fear  that  it  will  be  derailed  by 
the  decisions  which  have  already  been 
made  as  to  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittees. That  is  why  I  intend  to  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvaina 
[Mr.  Clark],  even  if  his  voice  and  mine 
are  the  only  voices  raised  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  the  roll  is  called. 

The  Senator  has  helped  to  ring  a  fire- 
bell  in  the  night  which  I  hope  will 
awaken  many  people  in  the  country  to  a 
realization  of  what  they  dimly  suspected, 
but  which  should  not  stand  revealed. 
He  has  given  to  the  coalition  the  some- 
what flossy  name  of  "'The  Establish- 
ment." I  suppose  that  is  a  fairly  good 
term.  We  could  call  it  'The  Establish- 
ment." I  suppose  that  is  a  fairly  good 
term.  We  could  call  it  'The  Establish- 
ment," "The  Club,"  'The  Bipartisan 
Coalition,"  or  anything  else,  but  it  is  two 
wings  of  the  same  bird,  and  tiiose  wings 
move  in  unison  except,  as  I  have  said, 
for  the  small  but  gallant  band  of  liberal 
Republicans  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  except  for  the  majority  of  the 
E>emocrats  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  tragedy  is  that  we  cannot  seem  to 
get  together.  The  tragedy  is  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans 
and  a  minority  of  the  majority  are  en- 
sconced in  the  seats  of  power,  en- 
trenched behind  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
able  to  overawe  some  of  the  swing  votes, 
and  in  general  to  have  their  will.  These 
are  i-ssues  which  should  be  discussed. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  raising  the  question.  I  felt 
that  to  remain  silent  would  be  in  a  sense 
to  desert  him,  and  that  he  needed  sup- 
port. While  I  wish  that  others  would 
come  forward,  they  will  have  their  op- 
portunity next  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  NEWSPAPER 
LABOR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
somewhat  startled  at  the  formal  state- 
ment read  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today  at  his  press  conference  In 
which  he  takes  sides  in  a  labor  dispute 
in  New  York  City  against  the  union  in- 
volved and  its  leader  whom  he  desig- 
nated by  name. 

The  labor  dispute  involves  major  New 
York  newspapers  and  the  typographi- 
cal local  headed  by  Bertram  Powers. 
The  President  has  previously  agreed  that 
this  di.'^pute  is  not  covered  by  Federal 
statutes,  specifically  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Now  I  have  complete  sympathy  for 
any  community  which  has  been  deprived 
of  Its  channel.*:  of  Information  through 
any  Incident.  But  I  am  nonplussed  at 
the  thought  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  use  the  great  pres- 
tige of  his  oflBce  to  influence  free  col- 
lective bargaining  by  an  implied  denun- 
ciation of  one  side  or  the  other  and  by 
the  naming  of  the  supposed  culprit. 

Where  does  such  a  White  Hou.se  policy 
end?  In  fact  we  mi^ht  a.sk  where  does 
it  begin. 

At  his  February  7  press  conference  the 
President  was  asked; 

The  New  York  newspaper  and  Cleveland 
?trilie.s  do  not  fall  at  the  present  time  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  the  impact  of 
the  New  York  strike  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  New  York's  economy  Is  off  8  percent  In 
department  store  sales. 

Do  you  feel  that  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  legislation  to  bring  strikes  of  this  nature 
which  affect  the  economy  within  the  Taft- 
H.iftley  law,  or  do  you  see  a  larger  role  for 
the  Government  In  such  strlkec? 

The  Piesident  replied: 

Well,  It  Is  hard  to  have  a  strike  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  or  under  any  language. 
You  mean,  really,  that  the  Government 
would  be  Involving  itself  In  hundreds  of 
strikes,  because  a  good  many  strikes,  which 
do  not  affect  the  national  health  and  safety 
cnn  affect  local  prosperity,  so  you  would  find 
the  Government  heavily  Involved  in  dozens 
of  strikes. 

I  must  say  that  I  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent s  .^^tatement  2  weeks  ago,  not  this 
week. 

The  Piesident  suggests  that  this  dis- 
pute be  submitted  to  arbitration,  yet  by 
implication  he  has  already  placed  the 
prestige  of  the  White  House  against  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Nearlj'  a  year  ago  I  joined  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  protesting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  White  House  in  the  steel  price 
controversy.  I  thought  it  was  a  ques- 
tionable act  then  and  I  still  think  so. 
I  think  the  statement  of  the  President 
today  in  the  New  York  ncw.<=paper  dis- 
pute is  in  the  same  category. 

I  do  not  think  the  Founding  Fatiiers 
or  the  Constitution  intended  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  to  be  employed  in 
this  fasliion.  I  do  not  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  want  the  Ofl&ce  of  the 
President  to  be  used  in  this  fashion. 

The  iJowei-s  of  the  exec^^tive  branch 
are  already  enormous.  I  think  the 
American  people  can  well  ask  themselves. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  c£Ui 
inten-ene  without  benefit  of  law  in  the 


price  judgments  of  tli^  competitive  mar- 
ket, if  he  can  intervene  without  benefit 
of  law  in  a  local  New  York  labor  dispute, 
what  other  segments  of  American  life 
may  in  the  future  be  subjected  to  the 
same  White  House  intervention? 

Certainly  a  fundamental  question  has 
been  raised  by  these  Presidential  actions 
and  that  question  mvolves  the  very  basic 
principles  of  American  hberty.  I  tirge 
Senators  not  to  take  these  occurrences 
lightly. 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 
IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  article  appearing  In  the  U.S. 
New  s  &  World  Report.  The  article  ctan- 
pares  the  present  defense  burden  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  The  analysis  very 
cogently  demonstrates  the  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  burden  the  United  States 
carries  in  providing  an  adequate  defense 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  allies  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The  article  shows  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  bearing  far^more 
than  their  fair  share  of  this  cost,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  NATO  countries  are 
assuming  militarj-  expenses  in  an  amount 
much  less  than  their  national  wealth 
would  allow. 

For  example,  as  the  article  points  out. 
the  United  States  is  spending  11.3  per- 
cent of  its  total  national  Income  for  de- 
fense purposes,  while  Western  Etu-ope 
spends  4.9  percent.  The  average  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  pays  $277  a  year  for 
defense  purposes,  while  the  average  Eu- 
ropean is  paying  only  $53  yearly  for  de- 
fense purposes.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  has  some  2.7  million  men  under 
arms,  which  is  only  slightly  less  than  the 
total  men  under  arms  in  all  of  the  NATO 
coimtries  put  together.  While  we  oper- 
ate under  a  rigorous  24 -month  compul- 
sory draft,  all  of  the  NATO  coimtries 
have  shorter  draft  requirements — except 
Turkey  and  Greece — and  Great  Britain 
has  no  compulsory  draft  at  all. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  article 
shows  that  the  prosperous  countries  in 
Western  Europe  are  not  makmg  as  much 
an  effort,  in  proportion  to  their  own 
resources,  to  maintain  their  armed 
forces,  as  we  have  been  making  in  pro- 
portion to  ours.  Indeed,  we  are  making 
over  twice  the  effort  for  defense  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  wealth  as  the  average  of 
our  European  allies  in  NATO.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  for  many  of  these 
prosperous  nations  in  Western  Europe  to 
assume  their  obligations  by  contributing 
their  share  of  these  vast  defense  costs. 

The  inequitable  situation  becomes 
more  apparent  when  the  military  assist- 
ance program  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  is  applied  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  is  considered.  Only  last  year, 
over  $314  million  was  allocated  for  mili- 
tary assistance  grants  to  Western  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  perpetuation  of  the 
military  subsidies  we  continue  to  give 
these  countries,  which  have  totaled  more 
than  $14^2  billion  since  1950.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  countries 
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involved  have  long  since  recovered  eco- 
iMMnlc  capmbillUes  sufflcient  to  sustain 
their  own  military  forces  without  ex- 
ternal aid. 

There  is  clearly  no  economic  basis  upon 
which  to  Justify  our  continuing  subsi- 
dies, in  the  form  of  military  grants,  to 
these  countries  in  Western  Europe.  Con- 
gress stopped  further  substantial  eco- 
nomic aid  to  these  countries  nearly  9 
years  ago,  when  it  was  recognized  that 
they  had  fully  recovered  their  capacity 
to  be  self -supporting.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  us  to  take  a  similar  stand  on 
military  aid. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  my  efforts 
m  1961  to  have  the  Congress  amend  the 
Foreign  Aid  Assistance  Act  to  provide 
that  further  military  assistance   on  a 
grant  basis  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  except  to  fulfill  prior  firm  com- 
mitments, should  terminate,  unless  the 
President  declared  an  emergency  or  de- 
termined that  such  termination  would 
create  an  undue  economic  burden  on  the 
particular  country  for  which  the  pro- 
posed grants  were  intended.     At  that 
tone  storm  clouds  were  gathering  over 
Berlin,   and  my  amendment  failed   to 
carry  m  the  Senate.    Last  year,  in  hopes 
of  getting  some  kind  of  congressional 
action,    I    proposed    a    less    stringent 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  and  it  was  adopted 
This  amendment  provided: 

^e  President  shall  regularly  reduce,  and. 
with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  other  relevant  considerations  in- 
cluding prior  commitments,  win  pcrlnlt 
shall  terminate,  all  further  grants  of  mill- 
tai7  equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country 
having  sufflcient  wealth  to  enable  It.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  Its  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  Its  econ- 
omy. 
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I  believe  this  article  is  most  timely  Mr 
President,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  it  can  find  time  to 
do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the 
article  appearing  in  the  January  21  1963 
edition  of  the  U.S.  News  k  World  Re- 
port. 

There  being  no  obje^on,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Defense  Bitroen:   Will  Europe  Pay  Its 
Share? 

The  White  House  now  Is  giving  signs  of 
being  more  and  more  lmpre«ed  by  a  set 
of  facts  often  glossed  over  in  tlie  past. 

The  facts,  in  essence,  are  these: 

A  Western  Europe  that  was  heavily  dam- 
aged by  war  not  many  years  ago  is  actually 
moving  ahead  faster  today  than  the  United 
States.  Americans  over  the  years  contribut- 
ed Importantly,  of  money  and  direction  to 
produce  these  good  times  for  Europe. 

Around  the  world,  colonial  empires  that 
European  nations  are  turning  loose  or  have 
turned  loose,  are  being  bolstered  with  Ameri- 
can aid. 

American  youths,  American  weapons 
American  leadership  and  American  taxpay- 
ers, at  this  time,  are  bearing  the  bulk  of  the 
burden  of  defending  the  rich  nations  of 
Europe,  with  combined  populations  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States 
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History  has  shown,  Mr.  President,  that 
once  these  military  assistance  programs 
are  underway,  those  administering  the 
program  become  increasingly  reluctant 
to  end  the  program.  Their  oft-stated 
policy  that  the  United  States  must  fur- 
nish follow-on  support  in  order  to  as- 
sure full  effectiveness  of  previously  fur- 
rUshed  materiel  simply  means  that  once 
this  military  aid  has  begun  it  can  never 

?T  ?;  JL^.^  ^°®P'  this- principle,  the 
United  States  wUl  have  1»  continue  Its 
grants-in-aid  indefinitely,  even  when  the 
recipient  countries  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase the  follow-on  support,  as  is  now 
the  case  for  most  countries  in  Western 
Europe. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to 
correct  our  adverse  balance  of  payments 
and  when  too  many  of  our  citizens  are 
unemployed,  the  American  taxpayer  has 
a  right  to  expect  our  NATO  Allies  to  as- 
sume a  greater  share  of  their  own  de- 
fense burden.    Through  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  last  year,  the  Congress 
has  made  a  start  to  close  the  door  on 
further  American  subsidies  to  those  self- 
supporting  countries  that  have  no  need 
whatever  for  more  American  aid     It  is 
my  intention  to  urge  the  Congress,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  to  strengthen  its 
expressed  position  by  writing  stronger 
limitations  into  this  year's  foreign  aid 
bill. 


TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE? 

The  idea  is  dawning  that  maybe  the  time 
has  come  when  other  nations  can  take  over 
more  of  the  task  of  defending  themselves  and 
of  helping  underdeveloped  nations. 

President  Kennedy  has  suggested  that 
Robert  McNamara,  U.S.  Defense  Secretary 
repeated  It  rather  bluntly  to  a  meeting  of 
U.S.  allies  In  Europe. 

Charts  and  tables  on  the  two  following 
pages  help  to  give  you  an  understanding 
of  what  Is  on  official  minds.  The  figures  in- 
dicate that  Americans  are  carrying  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  load  involved  in  de- 
fending the  political  freedom  and  economic 
well-being  oUM^  European  nations. 

It  Is  this  buMen,  officials  point  out.  that 
Is  weighing  heavily   on  American   taxpayers 
and  leaving  an  unbalanced  American  budget 
The  suggestion  that  part  of  this  load  be 
shifted    to  shoulders  of  Europe's  taxpayers 
and  Europe's  young  manhood  is  not  meeting 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  In  Europe. 
A  look  at  Europe  shows  this: 
The   British,    as   an    example,    insist    that 
they  cannot  afford  the  burden  tlaey  already 
are  carrying.    Britain  has  no  draft.    Its  con- 
tribution   to   the    defense   of    the   European 
Continent  Is  three  badly  understrength  divi- 
sions. Instead    of  the  four  full    divinlons  to 
which   the  British   are   committed.     Britain 
In    addition,    was    counting    on    the    United 
States  to  develop,  and  to  help  supply,  missiles 
with  which  to  arm  its  bombers.    There  was  a 
loud    outcry    when    President    Kennedy    de- 
cided to  cut  off  that  program. 

The  Germans  and  French,  meanwhile,  say 
that  the  latest  American  Ideas  about  what 
is  needed  to  defend  Europe  are  wrong 
Americans  are  placing  stress  upon  the  need 
for  more  ground  forces,  armed  with  modern 
weapons  of  conventional  nature  They  dis- 
count the  chances  of  unlimited,  nuclear  war, 
pointing  to  a  growing  stalemate  in  nuclear 
arms  between  United  States  and  Russia. 

The  big  need  in  the  United  States  view  is 
primarily  for  more  French  and  German  divi- 
sions, to  supply  the  troops  for  a  mobile 
defense.  As  the  Germans  and  French  see 
It,  however,  any  future  war  In  Ehirope  will 
be  nuclear  war,  with  only  the  United  States 
and    Russia    possessing    those    weapons     in 


quantity.  If  Europe  Is  to  do  more  nucl.., 
arm.  must  be  shared  In  some  way.  ihev  ^ 
So  a  standoff  In  basic  policy  results  here^ 

Italy  and  the  smaller  nations  In  w»«t- 
Europe  are  reacting  to  the  American  suTr^ 
tlon  by  insisting  Individually  that  thev  !!: 
not  as  rich  as  they  may  appear  to  hc^^ 
the  surface.  They  plead  inability  to  sunn.v 
more  manpower,  or  to  provide  more  wea^n! 
or  funds  for  their  defense.  weapons 

Despite  this  resistance  to  increaslne  ih, 
rope  s  share  of  the  defense  burden,  a  serloul 
effort    now   is    to    be   made    by   the   kS^ 
administration  to  work  out  a  more  equK^ 
arrangement  for  paying  for  Western  defenl^ 

The  arguments  to  be  used  by  the  Unit«H 
States  boll  down  to  these:  J'   ''"«  united 

America^  with  a  third  fewer  people  than 
Western  Europe,  is  now  supporting  aK 
the  same  number  of  men  under  an^-! 
ncluding  425.000  Americans  standing  Ja^ 
in  Europe  In  5  U.S.  divisions,  a  majof T<, 
neet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  bie  n«f 
work  of  US.  air  bases  over  Europe  and  neubv 
areas.  •^•^j 

The    United    States,    at   this   time,   also  k 
paying  out   far  more   than   are   Its  allies  in 

f>,'''°^V'  '*^^'"'^'  ^''*"  ^"«'-  discounting 
the  difference  in  national  Incomes  This 
contrast  in  defense  costs  is  what  bothers 
hard-pressed  UB.  officials  the  most,  now 
that  Europe  has  achieved  record  prosperltv 
The  important  measure  of  defense  costs  as 
they  see   it,   is   this:    The   United    States  1. 

income  for  defense,  while  Western  EuroM 
spends  only  4.9  percent.  ^ 

In  terms  of  money  actually  spent  by  allies 
on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  contrast  u 
even  more  pronounced.  The  United  States 
now  is  spending  for  defense  at  a  rate  of  *62 

^io^'i^nn  ^^^'-  '^^^  compares  with  only 
•  14.9  billion  a  year  spent  for  defense  by  all 
12  of  ItB  European  Allies  combined. 

When  these  outlays  are  averaged  out  to 
find  the  cost  to  each  taxpayer,  the  burden 
appears  more  one  sided  than  ever.  It  works 
out  to  this:  The  average  American  is  now- 
paying  $277  a  year  toward  the  cost  of  defend- 
ing the  West.  But  the  average  European  is 
paying  only  $53  a  year  for  defense. 

Americans.  It  turns  out,  are  paying  on  the 
average  about  five  times  as  much  toward  the 
burden  of  defense  as  do  Europeans  in  the 
North    Atlantic   Treaty   Organization. 

A    COMME.VT    FROM    LONDON 

This  disparity  is  recognized  by  many  in- 
formed people  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  London  Economist  re- 
ported the  growing  restlessness  over  the  one- 
sided defense  costs  in  this  way  in  its  January 
5  issue:  ■' 

"The  United  States  regards  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  as  utterly  necessary  to  its 
own  defense  and  does  not  visualize  a  time 
when  this  will  not  be  so.  But  Americans 
feel  that  the  burden  of  this  defense  is  very 
great  and  should  be  shared  more  equitably 
the  United  States  provides  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent power,  at  fabulous  cost,  and  an  unduly 
large  proportion  of  the  fully  trained  and 
equipped  manpower  for  the  frontlines  as 
well.  ' 

The  whole  issue  is  coming  to  a  head  at 
the  time  of  a  change  in  the  top  military 
command  of  NATO  forces,  with  Gen.  Lyman 
Lemnltzer  replacing  Gen.  Laurls  Norstad  as 
supreme  commander  of  the  NATO  forces  in 
Pari.';. 

The  new  commander,  like  the  retiring  one 
Is  known  to  feel  strongly  that  more  military 
forces  are  needed— and  in  a  hurry— in  West- 
ern Europe  if  any  real  defense  is  to  be  in- 
sured. 

THE    LINEUP 

Right  now.  under  the  NATO  command  In 
the  crucial  zone  across  central  and  north- 
ern Europe  is  a   total  of  24  divisions.     Top 
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milltaxy  planners  at  NATO  headquarters  In 
Paris  believe  they  need  30,   at  a  minimum. 

Of  the  present  34  divisions,  the  United 
States  contributes  the  5  best  equipped,  most 
combat-ready  units.  Britain  furnishes  three 
divisions — all  under  strength.  France  con- 
tributes two.  West  Germany  nine.  Belgium 
two,  the  Netherlands  two,  and  Canada  one 
brigade. 

The  additional  required  divisions  have  been 
promised  for  years  by  NATO  nations,  but 
not  supplied.  They  include  two  more  Frencli 
divisions,  three  more  German,  and  one  more 
British. 

There  are  other  NATO  divisions  on  hand 
now,  on  Europe's  southern  flank.  Turkey  is 
supporting  14,  Greece  8,  and  Italy  7.  But 
all  of  these  units  are  needed  to  defend 
that  flank,  could  not  readily  be  shifted  to 
the  central  front  If  a  Soviet  attack  should 
begin   to  sweep   across   Western  Europ>e. 

As  a  result.  NATO  planners  see  a  ma- 
jor need  now  for  more  "conventional"  troop 
units  in  central  Europe.  In  addition,  they 
say,  tactical  nuclear  weap>ons  soon  will  be 
needed  as  part  of  the  basic  equipment  fcM- 
mo«t  NATO  divisions  if  defense  Is  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

Together,  theee  needed  Improvements 
could  lncrea«e  the  cost  of  Europe's  defense 
by  billions. 

TOUGH Eai   DRAFTS? 

More  mlliury  manpower  is  Involved,  too. 
as  well  as  more  money.  At  present,  none 
of  the  allied  nations  In  Europe  comes  any- 
where close  to  the  United  States  In  the  pro- 
portion of  Its  young  men  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Where  the  United  States  has 
5.4  percent  of  Its  available  manpower  now 
In  military  uniform,  Britain  has  only  2.5 
percent.  West  Germany  2.2  percent,  Den- 
mark 3.2  percent. 

Draft  provisions.  United  States  believes, 
need  tightening  all  over  Europe  if  this  man- 
power burden  is  to  be  equalized. 

At  present,  for  instance,  Britain  has  no 
draft  at  all.  Denmark  drafu  Its  youths  for 
a  minimum  of  only  16  months.  Prance  has 
Just  reduced  lt«  draft  service  from  27  to  18 
months.  Germany  has  18  months  as  a  basic 
draft  period.  Italy's  minimum  is  18.  Nor- 
way has  16  to  18  months,  Portugal  18  to  24 
months.  Only  Turkey  and  Greece,  in  fact, 
equal  the  U.S.  requirement  of  a  basic  2  years 
of  service  for  all  draftees. 

SPECIAL  CASES,  ALL 

Why  is  a  prosperous  Western  Europe  re- 
luctant now  to  contribute  more  toward  Its 
own  defense?  Each  nation,  when  queried 
by  the  United  States,  comes  \jp  with  a  dif- 
ferent reason. 

Some,  like  West  Germany,  jxiint  to  an 
acute  manpower  shortage  in  a  period  of  full 
employment,  plus  a  lack  of  training  facili- 
ties for  more  military  units. 

Others,  like  the  British,  say  politics  keeps 
the  Government  from  going  back  to  drafting 
men  for  the  armed  forces,  or  draining  off 
funds  needed  elsewhere  for  use  in  stepping 
up  defense  outlays. 

Then  there  are  special  cases  Italy's  in- 
adequately equipped  force  is  financed  by  the 
lowest  percentage  of  national  income  de- 
voted to  defense  of  any  big  European  coun- 
try. Yet  Italy  Insists  no  funds  can  be  spared 
from  the  Job  of  rebuilding  depressed  south- 
ern Italy.  And  the  French,  with  nearly  a 
million  men  under  arms,  are  contributing 
only  two  divisions  to  NATO — the  same  num- 
ber as  Belgium — because  of  continued  ner- 
vousness about  North  Africa. 

Americans,  as  a  result,  are  finding  that 
their  share  of  the  defense  burden  continues 
to  run  to  many  times  that  of  Euroi^e,  when 
Europe's  growth  rate  surpasses  that  of  the 
United  States. 

To  some  Members  of  Congress,  it  raises  the 
question.  "Is  America  being  played  for  a 
sucker,  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  bill  for 
defense?" 


The  arms  load,  country  by  country 
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CONTRIBUTION  BY  CHARLES  W. 
LUBIN,  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MUSIC 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years,  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  free  world,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  heartening  surge  of  interest  in 
the  arts  and  in  cultural  pursuits. 

In  our  own  country,  the  number  of 
p>eople  who  devote  their  professional  lives 
to  the  arts — drama,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  architecture — has  rapidly  grown. 
There  has  been  a  similar  acceleration 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
relationship  to  the  arts  is  that  of  the 
amateur  or  of  the  sponsor. 

We  are  all  the  better  off  by  far  be- 
cause of  this  heightened  interest  and 
activity. 

It  is  for  these  rea.sons  that  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  a  citizen  of  my  own  great 
State  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lubin, 


has  taken  a  leading  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  major  international  music  pro- 
gram invDlving  the  exchange  of  promi- 
nent young  artists.  I  refer  to  the  first 
American  participation  and  association 
with  the  Jeunesses  Musicales  interna- 
tional artists  exchange  program.  The 
principal  objective  ol  the  federation  is 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  music 
in  youth  and  young  adults  in  the  24  par- 
ticipating countries,  and  they  accomplish 
their  mission  by  giving  concerts  through- 
out all  these  coimtries. 

The  entrance  of  Uie  representatives  of 
the  United  States  into  this  most  worth- 
while project  was  announced  recently  by 
Isaac  Stem,  the  world-famous  violinist, 
who  is  president  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  of 
New  York,  and  by  Mr.  Lubin.  who  is 
president  of  the  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee. 

I  believe  it  is  most  heartening  when 
a  public -spirited  company  like  the  Kitch- 
ens of  Sara  Lee,  demonstrates  Its  con- 
cern for  the  public  welfare  and  for  the 
promotion  of  work  of  artistic  merit.  It  ' 
is  particularly  significant  to  me  that 
while  in  other  nations  the  participation 
in  the  International  Federation  of 
Jeunesses  Musicales  has  been  handled 
by  the  ministry  of  culture  or  some  other 
part  of  the  government,  here  In  this 
country  it  remained  for  a  private  cor- 
poration to  assume  this  responsibility, 
and  at  no  cost  whatever  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Permit  me  just  a  word  of  background 
about  this  whole  international  musicales 
program.  The  Jeunesses  Musicales 
movement  began  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
in  1940.  and  it  quickly  spread  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  European  countries.  The 
Jeunesses  Musicales  program  aims  to 
develop  an  enjoyment  of  good  music 
among  youth  and  young  adults  by  means 
of  live  concerts  and  commentary.  A  re- 
lated objective  is  to  encourage  the  prac- 
tice of  music  among  youth  through  the 
formation  of  orchestras,  ensembles  and 
choral  groups,  to  print  special  musical 
publications  and  make  specialized  re- 
cordings. Some  23  countries,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States,  participate: 
Argentina,  Austria.  Belgium,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada. Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Monaco,  Netherlands,  Philippines. 
Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
Uruguay,  West  Germany  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  each  country  the  Jeunesses  Musi- 
cales is  an  autonomous  and  self-govern- 
ing organization,  financed  through  mem- 
bership dues,  box  office  receipts,  the  sale 
of  its  publications  and  recordings  and 
subsidies  either  from  government  or 
from  public-spirited  foundations  like 
that  set  up  by  the  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee. 

This  Illinois  company  is  underwriting 
the  entire  cost  of  the  present  American 
project.  A  program  has  been  developed 
to  include  a  concert  tour  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  by  artists  from 
Fiance  and  Canada,  with  two  concerts  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  feattiring 
both  American  and  visiting  artists.  In 
addition,  American  artists  will  go  abroadA. 
to  play  for  Jeunesses  Musicales  chapters'* 
in  other  countries. 

In  the  present  program,  Rfiss  Reine 
Flachot,  a  young  Fiench  cellist,  and  Mr. 
Marek  Jablonski,  a  young  pianist  from 
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Canada,  will  play  for  American  au- 
diences. Under  the  same  auspices  Mr. 
Lynn  Harrell,  a  19-year-old  cellist  from 
this  country,  will  play  at  concerts  in 
Canada.  Concerts  In  Italy  and  Prance 
will  be  given  by  Jaime  and  Ruth  Laredo. 
Their  work  with  violin  and  piano  has 
been  widely  acclaimed. 

I  believe  that  all  who  are  Interested  in 
the  development  of  American  musical 
expression  and  the  exchange  of  cultural 
experiences  among  peoples  will  note  with 
deep  satisfaction  the  development  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Jeunesses  Musicales 
^  program. 

As  Governor  Rockefeller  from  the 
State  of  New  York  has  noted: 

The  launching  of  the  American  branch  of 
Jeunesses  Musicales  is  an  event  to  be  warmly 
welcomed.  Its  purpose  in  giving  young 
musicians  opportunities  to  be  heard  and 
opportunltieO^or- young  audiences  to  hear 
them  should  be  encouraged  by  all  possible 
means.  My  compUments  to  the  thoughtful 
men  and  women  who  are  sponsoring  this 
project.  They  are  helping  to  meet  one  of 
the  crying  needs  of  the  day. 

Further  I  concur  with  the  splendid 
words  of  Mr.  Lubin,  the  president  of 
Elitchens  of  Sara  Lee,  In  his  belief  that 
"sponsorship  of  such  a  program  should 
rightfully  be  the  responsibility  of  pri- 
vate business"  In  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Lubin  deserves  our  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  sponsorship  role  into 
which  he  has  placed  his  company.  I 
think  we  all  would  join  with  Mr.  Lubin 
in  hoping  that  the  sponsorship  pro- 
vided by  the  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  Will 
give  impetus  to  the  careers  of  these  fine 
performing  artists  and  "will  create  a 
greater  appreciation  of  find  music 
among  audiences  both  here  and  abroad." 

Certainly,  in  a  world  whose  daily  life 
is  so  often  marred  by  conflict  and  hate, 
it  is  heart  warming  Indeed  to  be  able 
to  report  not  only  on  the  magnanimous 
action  of  a  fine  businessman  from  my 
State  of  Illinois,  but  to  witness  the  en- 
couragement to  young  musical  talent  in 
every  country  which  the  Jeunesses  Musi- 
cales program  makes  possible. 


MILITARY  POSTURE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
continued  appearance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  asked  additional  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  his  imclassifled 
statement  which  was  released  to  the 
press  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
questions  I  posed  today— in  addition  to 
those  posed  yesterday  and  placed  In  the 
Record — be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
QimsTiONs     OF     Senatoe     Margaret     Chase 

Smrh  to  Ddtnsi  Secbetaht  McNamaxa, 

1963   DXFKNSZ  POSTUXI   HeAHINOS,   Ck)MMIT- 

TEE  on  Ammxd  Sesvices,  U.S.  Senate 

n.  STRATEGIC  RETALIATORY  FORCES 

1.  With  respect  to  your  statement  on  pages 
28  through  42  on  strategic  retaliatory  forces, 
I  have  some  questions. 

In  your  Ann  Arbor  speech  and  again  in 
your    interview    with    that   famou*    inside- 


strategy-crlsls  news  columnist,  Stewart  Al- 
«op,  you  spoke  of  a  counterforce — or  no- 
citles — strategy  as  an  option  for  our  retalia- 
tory forces. 

I  note  that  your  programed  stflkegic 
retaliatory  forces  are  becoming  more  and 
more  heavily  weighted  toward  the  missile 
force.  In  fact,  the  B-47s  are  scheduled  to 
phase  out  In  the  mld-1960"s— and  there  Is 
no  follow-on  bomber  for  the  B-52  or  B-58. 
In  fact,  I  saw  the  last  B-52H  ofT  the  assembly- 
line  down  at  Homestead  Air  Force  Bast. 

It  la  obvious  that  eventually,  and  prob- 
ably sooner  than  later,  there  will  be  no  more 
manned  bombers  In  our  strategic  forces. 

I  gather  from  your  statement  on  page  31 
that  the  death  knell  for  the  B-52  was 
sounded  by  you  in  1961.  Apparently  that 
stopped  the  production  line  on  B-52'8.  Do 
you  believe  that  It  was  a  wise  decision  to 
stop  the  production  line  on  ^52  s  completely 
instead  of  maintaining  in  being  a  minimum 
production  line  to  retain  the  capability— or 
do  you  think  that  decision  was  possibly 
wrong? 

2.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  have  the 
B-52's  in  our  active  defense  Inventory? 

3.  In  view  of  the  phasing  out  of  the 
bombers,  will  you  please  tell  me  what  this 
means  to  B-52  bases  like  those  at  Loring  Air 
Force  Base,  Maine,  and  Dow  Air  Force  Base. 
Maine? 

4.  Do  you  anticipate  these  bases  being 
closed  down  or  will  they  be  used  for  an- 
other military  mission? 

5.  You  will  remember  that  I  did  not  fight 
against  closing  the  Snark  missile  base  at 
Presque  Isle.  Maine — in  sharp  contrast  with 
what  other  Congressmen  did  in  other  States 
in  opposing  base  closings  because  it  would 
adversely  affect  the  economv  of  their  cities 
and  States. 

However,  cooperation  must  be  a  two-way 
street — Just  as  mutual  as  "mutual  deter- 
rence"— and  I  expect  you  to  tell  me  and  the 
people  of  Maine  when  you  expect  to  close 
down  or  change  the  bases  at  Loring  and 
Dow  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Therefore,  I  ask  you  now  for  the  planned 
schedule  for  these  two  bases. 

6.  In  view  of  the  obvious  planned  phas- 
ing out  of  manned  bombers,  how  do  you  in- 
tend to  destroy  remaining  targets  in  a  sec- 
ond strike  with  a  piu-e  missile  force  that 
has  no  reconnaissance-strike  capability? 

7.  How  do  you  intend  to  cope  with  the 
mobile  or  imprecisely  located  targets? 

8.  If  it  takes  more  than  one  of  our  mis- 
siles to  destroy  one  of  the  enemy's  hardened 
silos,  how  do  you  Intend  to  stay  that  far 
ahead  of  the  Russians  in  missile  strength? 

9.  How  do  you  propose  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  launch  sites  which  are  empty — 
the  empty  holes — and  those  which 'still  con- 
tain their  missiles? 

10.  If  I  read  the  Alsop  article  (Interview 
of  you)  and  remember  It  correctly,  you  spoke 
about  the  desirability  of  the  Soviets  acquir- 
ing a  second-strike  capability.  How  do  you 
square  that  with  our  objective  of  destroy- 
ing enemy  remaining  forces  in  a  second 
strike  of  our  own — aren't  such  alms  contra- 
dictory? 

11.  In  your  Ann  Arbor  speech  you  seemed 
to  declare  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  counter- 
force.  Since  then  you  have  made  statements 
that  imply  rejection  of  counterforce.  Are 
you  in  favor  of  counterforce  as  a  policy  or 
are  you  opposed  to  it? 

12.  The  Polaris  missile  system,  about 
which  you  speak  on  pages  37  and  38  of  your 
statement,  seems  to  be  the  current  answer 
for  our  nuclear  deterrent  problems.  We  sub- 
stituted it  for  Skybolt  with  the  British, 
offered  it  unsuccessfully  to  De  Qaulle  as  an 
inducement  to  Join  a  NATO  multilateral 
force,  and  are  replacing  Jupiters  In  Italy  and 
Turkey  with  Polaris  submarines. 

Aa  marvelous  a  weapon  system  as  Polaris 
is,  like  any  weapon  system  it  has  its  limita- 
tions— range,  accuracy,  cost,  and  assurance 
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of  communications.     Even  Its  greatest  aan.* 
of  invulnerability   is  not   Invulnerable  ^T^ 
Soviet  breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  war 
fare.  *^"'^- 

Are  we  placing  too  much  reliance  for  our 
deterrent  capacity  on  the  Polaris  in  thl 
possibility  of  a  Russian  breakthrough  thar 
could  offset  It  suddenly?  ^ 

13.  What  measures  are  you  taking  tn  hedtre 
against  this  possible  contingency? 

14.  Since  Polaris  Is  not  Identified  with  anv 
nations'  sovereign  territory,  what  would  the 
United  States  do  If  ^ur  Polaris  submarines 
began  to  disappear  one-by-one  in  peacetime') 

15.  On  page  37.  you  refer  to  the  Minute 
man  missile.     If  the  Soviets  should  develoo 

"S-K^lly  effective  anti-ICBM  by  1968  or  1970 
I  wha>,  are  our  plans  to  do  then— would  not 
'  the  so-called  nuclear  stalemate  be  broken  in 
thrtt  event  In  the  Soviets'  favor? 

16.  To  me  it  appears  from  your  statement 
that  we  are  limiting  our  second-strike  forces 
to  two  basic  systems — Polaris  and  Minute- 
man.  If  this  is  so.  are  we  not  taking  a 
great  gamble  on  our  future  security? 

17.  By  such  a  limitation  to  two  systems 
are  we  not  narrowing  down  the  field  on 
which  the  Soviets  must  concentrate  their 
technologies — and  consequently^he  prob- 
abilities of  their  success?  ^ 

18.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  taken  by  this  ad- 
ministration over  the  past  2  years  seem  to 
have  the  net  effect  of  reducing  the  effective- 
ness   of  our   nuclear  capability. 

For  example,  the  proposal  for  a  multi- 
lateral NATO  force  to  which  U.S.  nuclear 
forces  would  be  assigned,  and  the  permissive 
link  system  for  nuclear  weapons  both  tend 
to  Insure  that  such  weapons  will  not  be 
used  rather  than  that  they  will  be  used 
when  needed. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  Skybolt  concellatlon 
and  your  decision  on  the  RS-70  limit  the 
variety  and  flexibility  of  our  nuclear  forces 

What  measures  have  you  Initiated  speci- 
fically, as  opposed  to  those  already  begun 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration,  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  forces') 

19.  In  short,  with  your  concentration  of 
our  future  strategic  retaliatory  forces  being 
almost  limited  to  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman. 
are  you  not  making  It  easier  for  the  Soviet? 
to  concentrate  their  defensive  measures- 
are  you  not  reducing  the  defense  problem 
for  the  Soviets— are  you  not  taking  a  great 
risk  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
missiles — and  aren't  you  creating  a  dangerous 
inflexibility  In  our  defense  system? 

•  .  . 

VII.    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

C.  Space 

1.  With  reference  to  your  statements  on 
the  subjects  of  "Space"  on  p-ges  108  through 
110  and  on  "Space  Surveillance"  on  page  49. 
I  have  a  few  questions. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  Titan  and 
Dyna-Soar  mentioned  on  page  110  being  ter- 
minated within  the  foreseeable  future— of 
having  the  same  recent  fate  as  Skybolt  and 
the  RS-70? 

2.  On  September  5.  1962,  Defense  Under- 
secretary Gilpatric  was  reported  to  have 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  not 
place  any  weapons  of  mass  destruction  into 
orbit. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  will  make  no 
attempt  to  develop  space  systems  capable  of 
delivering  weapons  against  earth  targets' 

3.  Are  any  capabilities  like  this  under 
Investigation — if  there  are,  would  you  please 
describe  them — If  not.  why  not? 

4.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  we 
are  unilaterally  foregoing  the  development 
of  offensive  space  systems  In  the  hope  that 
the  Russians  will  do  likewise. 

Do  we  have  any  such  restraints  on  our 
military  space  programs? 
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5.  Is  our  national  policy  of  "space  for 
neaceful  purposes"  impeding  achievement  of 
vital  military  space  programs? 

6.  In  view  of  statements  by  Rxiasta's 
Marshal  Mallnovsky  and  others  regarding 
militancy  In  space,  Is  It  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  Soviets  are  exercising  volun- 
tary restraint  on  their  military  space 
program? 

7.  Is  not  any  restraint  on  our  part  with 
respect  to  military  applications  of  spaoe  ac- 
tually unilateral  and  not  matched  by 
Russia^ 


-^  Military    force    goals 

1  What  is  our  objective  If  the  Commu- 
nists initiate  conflict  in  Europe? 

2.  Would  we  try  to  reestablish  the  line 
held  prior  to  hostilities — or  are  we  prepared 
to  do  more? 

3.  Would  we  make  aggressors  pay  more  for 
aggression  than  merely  denying  them  any 
gains? 

4.  If  we  were  fighting  to  break  ovit  again 
in  Korea,  what  would  be  our  goal — to  push 
the  Conrununlsts  back  to  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  stop  there — or  could  we  do  more? 

5.  If  regular  North  Vietnamese  military 
units  were  to  Infiltrate  South  Vietnam,  do 
our  plans  call  for  similar  action  against 
North  Vietnam — or  would  we  resist  the  at- 
tack and  attempt  to  maintain  the  status 
quo? 

6.  All  In  all,  are  our  military  force  goals 
designed  to  contain  Communist  military 
aggression  and  preserve  the  status  quo? 

7.  If  not,  are  we  prepared.  If  attacked,  to 
wage  and  win  war  In  Europe  or  Asia? 

8.  Is  our  policy  limited  to  that  of  con- 
tainment— to  merely  holding  the  line? 

9  If  it  Is,  then  what  does  the  enemy  have 
to  lose? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Flejcibility  0/  respoiise 

1.  You  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  a  flexible  response  In  our  mil- 
itary strategy.  The  major  changes  that  you 
have  made  In  our  defense  posture  have  been 
with  respect  to  (a)  conventional  forces  and 
(b)  ICBM's  for  Intercontinental  nuclear  war. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  have  provided  ade- 
quate flexibility  of  responses  above  the  level 
of  conventional  war  but  below  the  level  of 
all-out  nuclear  war? 

2.  If  our  conventional  forces  were  being 
overrun,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  have  a 
capability  to  raise  the  threshold — to  esca- 
late— to  some  higher  Intensity  of  war  that 
we  could  win— without  raising  It  all  the  way 
to  an  ICBM  exchange? 

3.  With  the  phasing  out  of  the  B-47's  and 
eventually  the  B-52's  and  nothing  to  replace 
them,  are  we  providing  the  kind  of  flexibility 
for  the  future  that  I  mention  in  my  previous 
question? 


4.  Where  is  the  flexibility  between  the 
upper  limits  of  conventional  war  and  the  use 
of  the  ICBlf'8? 

5.  Can  Army  tactical  missiles  and  Air  Force 
and  Navy  tactical  fighters,  which  presumably 
will  be  configured  prlmjarlly  for  conventional 
ordnance  delivery.  prOIH^xsth  the  flexibility 
and  the  war-winning  ^HLbllity  In  the  nu- 
clear war  below  the  IcnHeXchange  extreme? 

6.  The  recent  Soviet  book  on  military 
.•strategy  edited  by  Marshal  Sokolovsky  states 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  the  basic  firepower 
of  all  branches  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces — 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  the  most  effective 
means  of  destruction  of  the  enemy  In  waging 
."^U  types  ofpperatlons. 

If  such  Vepresent*  Soviet  strategy  and 
capability,  would  not  we  be  wiser  to  con- 
centrate on  a  buildup  In  tactical  nuclear 
forces  rather  than  trying  to  Improve  our 
capabilities  for  conventional  war — a  type  of 
war  we  are  not  likely  to  be  fighting  on  a 
30-dlvlslon  scale  in  Europe? 

7  EVoes  this  administration  fear  that 
even  any  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weai>onB 
would  automatically  escalate  war  up  to  the 
holocaust  level? 

8  Back  In  the  1960  campaign  we  heard  in- 
cessant charges  about  a  so-called  missile  gap. 
which  was  later  admitted  to  be  a  myth.  You 
have  stressed  "controlled  response,"  yet  In 
your  present  plans  and  strategy  is  not  there  a 
"flexibility  of  response  gap"  between  the 
highest  level  of  conventional  war  and  the 
holocavist  level? 

•  •  •  •  « 

ESCALATION 

1.  As  I  noted  before,  escalation  has  become 
a  scare  word  In  Washington  while  the  words 
of  controlled  response  have  taken  on  a  sooth- 
ing connotation.  To  me  they  are  very  similar 
In  meaning  and  application. 

The  strategy  being  developed  by  this  ad- 
ministration clearly  reflects  the  belief  that 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  a  small  scale 
would  probably  escalate  to  global  propor- 
tions. This  was  definitely  not  a  basic  hy- 
pothesis during  the  1950"8. 

Why  have  you  reversed  the  thinking  of 
your  predecessors  and  adopted  this  funda- 
mental change  In  national  strategy? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  the  use  of  small 
nuclear  weapons  to  close  a  pass  or  to  blow 
up  a  bridge  would  cause  the  enemy  to  es- 
calate to  a  higher  threshold? 

3  As  more  and  more  nations  gain  access 
to  nuclear  weapons  and  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  yields  of  large  conventional  weap- 
ons and  the  smallest  nuclear  weapons  be- 
comes obscured,  what  restraints  will  there  be 
against  the  Initiation  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In   conflict? 

4.  Won't  tlie  sheer  logistics  of  the  matter 
dictate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons? 


5.  Is  It  not  possible  that  escalation  can  be 
used  as  a  tool — either  upward  or  downward — 
and  provide  greater  flexibility — more  options 
and  greater  controlled  response? 

6.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  some  power  of 
escalation  than  to  have  to  choose  between 
humiliating  defeat  or  a  holocaxist? 

7.  How  does  escalation  guarantee  auto- 
matic general  war? 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 
.The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  entered  on 
February  20,  1963,  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, February  22.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  21, 1963 : 

U.S.  Taritt  Commission 

James  W.  Culliton,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16,  1968,  to  which 
office  he  was  i.ppolnted  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Treasury  Depaktment 
The  following-named  i>er8ons  to  the  offices 
Indicated,  to  which  they  were  appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate : 

Gaspard  d'Andelot  Belln,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

John  C.  Bullitt,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

COLLECTOK    or    CUSTOMS 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  offices 
indicated,  to  which  they  were  appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

John  G.  Green,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  36.  with  headquarters  at  Duluth, 
Minn-Superior.  Wis. 

Prank  A.  Sedlta.  of  New  York,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  9,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

John  M.  Lynch,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  4.  with  headquarters  at  Boston. 
Mass. 

Renecotiatiom  Boabd 

Jack  Beaty,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Seizure  of  American  Investors'  Property 
in  VenezaeU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER    ' 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1963 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  I  have  been  urging  upon  our 
own  Government  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  position  with  those  nations  which 


accept  our  assistance  and  then  seize  the 
properties  of  American  investors. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  only  re- 
fuse aid  to  any  nation  which  seizes 
American  investors"  properties,  but  we 
should  take  every  step  necessary  to  as- 
sure return  of  the  confiscated  property 
or  adequate  compensation  therefor. 

I  am  aware  that  an  initial  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  in  the  87th  Congress, 
but  the  legislation  weis  so  watered  down 
at  the  insistence  of  the  administration 
that  it  does  not  sei^ve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

I  feel  so  stronply  about  this  matter 
that  yesterday,  ■while  President  Betan- 


court  of  Venezuela  was  in  Washington  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  President  Kennedy  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  you  spoke  beautiful  words 
in  greeting  the  President  of  Venezuela  yes- 
terday but  I  would  like  you  to  ask  him  that 
If  he  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States  why 
he  seizes  \JS.  Investors'  property  In  Vene- 
i^uela.  Why  has  he  seized  specifically  the 
property  of  Chemical  Natural  ResovLrces. 
Inc  ,  and  Venezuelan  Sulphur  Corp.,  CA.? 
Ask  Mr.  Betancourt  If  this  is  a  friendly  act. 
What  has  he  done  to  inspire  other  Americans 
to  invest  their  money  in  building  plants  in 
his  country?  How  can  he  seize  these  prop- 
erties of  American  Investors  and  then  accept 
money   and   loans   from   the   United   States? 
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Is  this  what  Is  called  democracy  in  Vene- 
zueUf  It  la  not  my  attempt  to  embarrass 
any(»ia  bat  these  questions  should  be  an- 
swered now. 

FkAMK    J.   BZCKXK. 

Twice  before  I  have  called  attention  to 
this  matter  in  the  Record.  Afterward, 
aid  and  loans  continued  to  go  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  to 
crack  down.  This  seizure  in  Venezuela 
is  only  one  of  many.  I  do  not  see  much 
chance  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as 
long  as  this  kind  of  thing  continues. 


E^calioa  for  Fall  EmployMeat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mzasotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1963 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
week,  February  18,  I  was  scheduled  to 
address  the  10th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Schools  Committee  of  the 
American  Economic  Foundation  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.  Due  to  a  change  in  the 
hearing  schedule  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  bringing  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
the  stand  on  Monday,  I  was  tmable  to 
be  with  this  distinguished  grroup  of  edu- 
cators— State  commissioners,  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  schools,  and 
teachers — ^much  to  my  regret. 

Mr.  Morgan  S.  A.  Reichner,   trustee 
of  the  American  Economic  Foimdation 
graciously  took  my  place  on  the  pro- 
gram and  delivered  my  speech  for  me. 
I  appreciate  his  kindness  in  doing  this! 
The  speech  which  I  had  prepared  dealt 
with  the  important  question  of  educa- 
tion for  full  employment,  how  we  can 
meet  our  dual  problems  of  bringing  im- 
empkjyed  workers  with  obsolete  skills 
back  Into  the  economic  mainstream  of 
our  country  and  of  filling  the  many 
jobs  that  now  go  begging  for  want  of 
a  qualified  person  to  do  the  tasks  de- 
manded.   With  thanks  to  Mr.  Reichner 
and    the    Schools    Committee    of    the 
American  Economic  Foimdation,  I  am 
placing  my  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Education  tor  Pttll  Employmznt 
(By  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctjetis,  of  Missouri) 
It  is  strange  to  Hnd  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  chanting  two 
moiimful  dirges,  one  about  the  4  million 
unemployed,  the  other  about  the  slowdown 
of  many  of  Its  hnportant  social  programs 
because  of  lack  of  trained  personnel  to  man 
the  proframs. 

However,  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  sam- 
ple of  tha  achizophrenlc  approach  many 
have  taken  toward  th«  problems  that  rapid 
technological  RH»wth  creates  throughout  our 
entire  society.  On  the  one  hand,  automa- 
Ucm.  as  rapid  technological  growth  Is  caUed 
today,  creates  unemployment  primartiy  in 
the  nnakllled  and  semlsklUed  areas  and 
where  skills  have  become  obsolete.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  creates  a  demand  for  new  and 
hlfhsr  aklUa  In  a  quantity  and  quality  our 
society  finds  hard  to  flU. 


To  give  the  obvious  answer,  match  the 
skills  needed  with  those  who  need  the  skills 
is  only  to  pose  the  problem.  "Hie  hard 
realities  lie  in  producing  this  result. 

It  is  clear  that  the  basic  burden  rests  on 
those  in  the  field  of  education  and  training. 
The  fact  that  education  and  training  itself  is 
one  of  the  areas  where  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  skills  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
If  anything,  it  should  confirm  the  diagnosis 
of  our  economic  Uls  as  growing  pains  rather 
than  tired  blood. 

If  there  were  no  innovation  in  our  society 
a  man's  skill  could  provide  him  a  livelihood 
for  a  lifetime.  It  is  only  when  an  economy 
is  full  of  Innovation  that  a  man's  skill  be- 
comes obsolete  before  retirement  and  he 
must  learn  a  new  one  in  order  to  make  a 
living. 

An  economy  which  shifts  from  90  percent 
of  its  people  engaged  in  agriculture  to  7 
percent  in  170  years  and  at  the  same  time 
increases  its  population  from  5  million  peo- 
ple to  160  million  people  and  provides  them 
with  abundance  is  t>ound  to  have  growine 
pains. 

Prom  1950  to  1960.  the  employed  civilian 
workers  In  all  occupations  rose  by  5.8  million 
(55.7  to  61.5) .  However,  in  this  short  period 
of  time  3  million  Jobs  were  destroyed  and 
9  million  new  ones  created  to  produce  the 
net  6  million. 

The  3-mlllion  loss  came  entirely  from  farm- 
ers and  farm  laborers.  The  9  million  gain 
came  in  the  following  areas:  2.4  million  cler- 
ical and  kindred  workers:  2  3  million  profes- 
sional, technical  and  kindred  workers;  11 
million  service  workers  except  private  house- 
hold; 900,000  craftsmen  and  foremen;  700.000 
each  for  both  categories,  sales  workers  and 
operatives. 

To  flu  the  9  million  new  jobs  3  million  pos- 
sibly came  from  those  whose  skills  became 
obsolete  and  the  other  6  million  from  the 
increased  population  moving  Into  the  work 
force  and  from  Immigration. 

However,  the  obsolescence  of  skills  and  the 
shift  out  of  one  skill  into  another  Is  mini- 
mized by  these  aggregate  statistics. 

To  gain  further  insight  into  the  upheaval 
occurring  in  the  10  years  from  1860  to  19flO, 
the  percentage  change  in  employment  of 
clvUian  workers  by  major  occupation  is  help- 
ful. For  ail  occupations,  the  i>eicentage  was 
10.4  percent.  The  breakdown,  however,  is 
phenomenal  ranging  as  it  does  from  a  plus 
47  percent  to  a  minus  42  percent.  Here  is  an 
itemized  breakdown; 

^  I       Perce  fit 

Profes-slonal,  technical .4...  +47.  0 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers j -f  33.  8 

Service  workers,  except  private  house- 
hold     4.26.  7 

Private  household  workers -f-22  3 

Saleeworkers -i-18  7 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  etc -l-ll.  8 

M-^i.agers,  officials  and  proprietors  ex- 
cept farm 1 -f7.4 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers. .Z^..     4  6.  4 

Laborers  except  farm  and  mine 9.  6 

Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen — .  2 

Farmers  and  farm  managers —41.  9 
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It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Job  of 
education  and  training  is  not  just  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  new  entrant  into  the  labor 
force.  Increasingly,  the  Job  is  becoming  one 
of  on-the-job  training  and  retraliUng.  night 
school  and  adult  education. 

The  Job  of  preparation  for  the  labor  force, 
however,  is  also  undergoing  remarkable 
changes.  We  still  use  age  14  as  the  basis 
for  computing  our  labor  force  and  yet  the 
average  age  of  entry  to  the  labor  force  has 
risen  rapidly  until  it  is  now  over  19  We 
see  the  same  phenomena  revealed  in  the 
increasing  average  length  of  time  our  people 
spend  In  education.  Today  the  average  is 
almost  4  years  of  high  school. 


The  problem  of  training  and  educating  our 
youth  to  enter  the  labor  force  is  not  an  easv 
one  in  a  dynamic  economy  where  consumer 
demand  and  increased  standard  of  living  is 
constantly  changing  the  pattern  of  skllU  In 
demand.     Furthermore,  as  we  move  from  the 
age-old  economy  based  upon  scarcity  to  that 
based    upon    plenty,    we    find    new    laws   in 
operation    and    old    ones    acting    in   stranite 
ways.     During    the    recent    hearings   of   the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee 
studying  the  legislation  which  became  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1962  considerable 
testimony  was  given  to  the  effect  that  much 
of  our  vocational  education  has  been  directed 
to   training  our  youth  in  skUls  which  were 
already   obsolete.     Obviously,   to  do  a  good 
job  of  education  and  training,  we  must  be 
alert  to  the  changing  patterns  In  our  econ- 
omy.    It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Dictionary  of  Skills  becomes 
so  significant  and  why  it  is  so  Important  to 
get  it  up  to  date  and  to  keep  it  up  to  date 
Indeed,  we  should  be  looking  into  the  future 
anticipating  the  skllU  that  are  coming  into 
demand  t>efore  the  time  when  the  demand 
for  them  U  upon  us.    This  kind  of  prospec- 
tive  look   is   entirely  possible,   because   new 
machines  and  new  ways  of  doing  things  take 
time  to  develop  and   those  concerned   with 
their  development  can  anticipate  with  con- 
siderable acciu-acy  the  number  and  type  of 
new  skills  which  will   become  necessary  to 
implement  them. 

I  think  the  most  difficult  part  of  this 
business  of  matching  the  unemployed  with 
the  jobs  that  are  going  begging  lies  in  under- 
.^tandlng  that  it  is  a  complex  rather  than  n 
simple  operation.  Generally  speaking,  the 
unemployed  In  a  highly  advanced  tech- 
nological society  which  is  moving  rapldlj 
into  higher  technology  are  concentrated 
among  the  unskilled  and  the  semiskilled 
Technological  advancement  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  higher  incident  of  obsolescense 
among  the  simple  skUled.  the  skills  requir- 
ing brawn  as  opposed  to  brain,  the  new  Jobs 
that  the  technological  advancement  creates 
are  those  requiring  skills  even  higher  than 
the  then  average  prevailing  in  the  society, 
and  these  Jobs  demanding  these  akills  fre- 
quently are  miles  away  from  the  place  where 
a  Job  has  been  destroyed  and  they  usually 
are  In  fields  seemingly  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  abandoned  Job. 

This  being  the  case,  there  is  going  to  be 
little   of    the   direct    matching   of    the    man 
seeking  a  Job  with  the  Job  seeking  the  man 
The  hard  reahties  of  retraining  are  these; 
We  must  persuade  a  man  who  has  a  Job  to 
take  night-school  work  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing so  he  can  upgrade  his  skill  to  take  the 
job  going  begging.     When  he  takes  the  new 
job,  his  old  Job  is  open  for  someone  down 
the  ladder  of  skUls  to  be  persuaded  to  at- 
tend  night  school   or   the  take  on-the-job 
training  to  upgrade  his  skill.     Somewhere  in 
the  ladder  of  skills  the  unskilled,  semiskilled, 
or  obsolete  skilled  unemployed  persons  will 
have  places  open  up  as  the  upgrading  process 
operates,  provided  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
take  some  vocational   training   to  fit    them- 
-selves.     This    also    means    persuading    them 
of  the  realities  of   life,  that  the  coal  mine* 
will  not  reopen  to  employ  more  coal  miners 
To  demonstrate  the  point  of  the  need  for 
upgrading  skills  all  along  the  line.  I  have 
rcmariced    that   a   man    with    two    arms    who 
holds  down  a  Job  too  easy  for  hlmseU  which 
a  one-armed  man  could  perform  adequately, 
when  he  could  train  for  a  Job  which  required 
a  fuller  use  of  the  talents  with  which  God 
blessed  him.  does  a  disservice  to  himself,  to 
the  one-armed  man  and  to  society. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  or 
not  we  wont  reach  a  point  in  this  economic 
process  when  we  are  dealing  with  untraln- 
ables.  It  is  possible.  I  suppoae.  for  automa- 
tion to  reach  a  point  where  there  will  be 
very    rew   Jobs    available   for    the    unskilled 
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However,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  human 
being  is  such  an  efficient  machine,  even  one 
with  a  50  IQ  rating,  that  there  is  much 
Qjesnlngful  work  that  can  be  set  up  which 
he  can  be  trained  to  perform.  Certainly, 
if  we  set  our  collective  minds  to  the  problem 
we  can  solve  it.  ^x 

At  any  rate,  we  by  no  means  have  reached 
such  a  point.  High  school  dropouts  al- 
though beginning  to  show  up  with  heavier 
emphasis  on  low  IQ  still  are  primarily  those 
with  adequate  IQ's  but  with  low  motivation. 
Frankly.  I  don't  believe  there  are  many  real 
untralnables  any  more  than  there  are  many 
really  permanently  disabled  people.  Society 
Just  hasn't  grown  up  to  the  ix)int  where  it 
knows  how  to  train  or  to  rehabilitate 

Once  we  begin  to  understand  the  problem 
we  face — and  the  beginning  of  understand- 
ing first  must  come  in  abandoning  that  prev- 
alent but  false  diagnosis  of  an  economy 
that  Is  growing  so  fast  it  has  growing  pains 
as  one  that  Is  tired  and  sluggish — we  can 
begin  to  cope  with  it.  I  think  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  is  a  major  step  forward. 
However,  the  most  significant  thing  in  the 
act  is  the  requirement  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  HEW  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  31,  1963,  on  the  results  of 
the  studies  in  this  area.  If  the  Departments 
come  back  with  that  tired  and  hackneyed 
solution  to  all  our  social  Ills — throw  Federal 
money  at  it,  I  will  be  gravely  disappointed. 
However.  If  the  report  shows  a  thorough 
study  into  the  complex  problems  training 
and  retraining  in  a  dynamic  economy  pre- 
sents we  will  have  had  a  good  beginning. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee  hold 
hearings  on  the  report  as  soon  as  possible 
and  request  knowledgeable  people  In  the  field 
of  training  and  retraining,  not  just  those  In 
the  academic  field,  but  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders  who  are  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems ail  the  time,  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittees with  their  criticisms  and 
recommendations. 

I  have  suggested  a  few  areas  of  immediate 
legislative  reform. 

1.  Encouraging  the  mobility  of  labor 
through  changing  the  tax  definition  of 
"home  "  Presently  a  worker's  tax  home  is 
his  principal  place  of  employment,  not  the 
place  where  he  owns  a  house  and  maintains 
his  family.  Thus,  when  a  plant  moves  and 
he  must  follow  it  or  lose  his  Job.  the  ex- 
penses which  he  incurs  living  at  the  place 
of  his  Job  in  the  period  before  his  family 
Joins  him — for  example,  while  the  former 
home  Is  being  sold  and  he  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  them  to  Join  him — are  not  business 
expenses  to  him,  for  he  is  "home  "  in  the 
minds  of  the  tax  collectors.  And  his  family 
is  a  personal  expense  so  their  maintenance 
away  from  home,  as  the  tax  laws  define  it, 
is  not  recognized.  A  slmlleir  situation  arises 
when  a  worker  Is  sent  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  temporary  assignment  away  from  his 
family.  I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  correct  this  and  recognize  that  a 
man's  home  Is  where  he  owns  a  house  and 
maintains  his  family. 

2.  encouraging  the  upgrading  of  worker 
skills  through  giving  tax  relief  to  those  who 
incur  the  expense  of  training.  We  have 
taken  the  first  substantial  step  in  bringing 
those,  and  they  tu-e  the  bulk  of  our  unem- 
ployed, who  have  outdated  Bkills  back  Into 
the  mainstream  of  the  economy  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Manpower  Retraining  and  De- 
velopment Act.  But  they  cannot  fit  Into 
the  high  skill  level  Jobs  which  are  opening 
up  as  our  dynamic  economy  moves  forward 
Into  new  and  more  complex  areas.  We  must 
have  a  general  upgrading  of  skills  and  to 
encourage  those  now  employed  in  the  Jobs 
into  which  retrained  workers  might  fit,  they 
must  be  given  an  incentive  to  move  up  into 
even  better  Jobs.    Today  if  one  goes  out  and 


gets  such  training,  the  tax  laws  look  upon 
it  as  a  personal  expeiue.  By  a  bill  which  I 
have  Introduced,  an  amount  so  spent  would 
be  a  business  expense  deduction  and  con- 
tinued training  would  be  stimulated  by  this 
tax  incentive. 

3.  Modifying  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  In  the  States  to  encourage 
retraining.  Presently  well  over  half  of  our 
States  penalize  the  unemployed  worker  who 
seeks  retraining  by  counting  him  as  no 
longer  unemployed  when  he  starts  a  retrain- 
ing program.  Thus  the  individual  is  faced 
with  a  dilemma;  If  he  takes  the  retraining 
course  which  may  be  his  only  way  of  getting 
a  new  Job.  his  means  of  support  is  taken 
away  from  him;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
clings  to  the  assistance  he  is  receiving,  he 
may  be  guaranteeing  that  he  will  never  de- 
velop a  marketable  skill.  Nineteen  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  taken  a 
different  tack,  however.  Recognizing  the 
problem  of  obsolete  skills  they  will  permit 
an  unemployed  worker  to  remain  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  list  while  he 
is  in  training  for  a  new  skill.  A  ftirther 
common  provision  Is  that  the  individual  may 
even  reject  a  bona  fide  Job  offer  and  not 
lose  h!.s  compensation  payments  so  long  as 
he  is  in  training.  I  might  suggest  that  a 
further  step  should  be  considered,  taking 
those  with  obsolete  skills  off  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  lists  If  they  refuse  to 
undertake    a   retraining    program. 

Finally,  I  hope  at  long  last  students  of 
this  subject  will  begin  to  look  with  a  critical 
eye  at  oiu-  military  draft  law  and  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  they  are  engaged  in. 
The  military  services  constantly  complain, 
and  with  Justification,  thtc  the  business 
sector  is  constantly  taking  away  the  men 
they  6p>end  years  In  training.  Certainly  It 
is  true  that  the  biggest  vocational  educa- 
tional programs  being  conducted  today  are 
the  ones  conducted  by  our  Military  Estab- 
lishments. Frankly.  I  think  a  much  better 
job  could  be  done  for  the  services  through 
the  civilian  educational  sector.  But  I  am 
primarily  concerned  about  the  Impact  of 
the  draft  law  upon  motivation  and  educa- 
tion and  training  our  entire  youth.  The 
draft  law  Is  up  for  revision  this  year.  If 
the  past  Is  any  guide,  no  one  from  the  field 
of  education  will  appear  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  to  discuss  its  Impact 
upon  education  and  training.  I  will  again 
testify  however.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
draft  law  has  become  a  faulty  crutch  upon 
which  the  military  rely  to  procure  their 
personnel.  They  run  a  costly  operation  as 
the  turnover  of  their  personnel  reveals. 
With  a  careful  recruitment  program,  they 
could  get  all  the  personnel  they  need  and 
they  would  be  more  apt  to  retain  their 
loyalties  and  so  cut  down  on  the  costly  turn- 
over rate.  Certainly  the  removal  of  the 
sword  of  Damocles  from  over  the  heads  of 
all  the  youth  of  our  country  will  result  In 
a  much  better  training  and  education  for 
the  whole  society,  particularly  in  these  times 
of  great  need  coming  from  great  changes. 


Washin^on    Interference    in    State    Tax 
Matters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  sorrrH  pakota 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thunday.  February  21, 1963 

Mr.  BERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment   of     Agriculture,    which    has 


added  more  than  17.000  employees  since 
January  1961,  has  decided  that  among 
its  other  futile  efforts,  It  should  put  some 
of  its  employees  to  work  making  a  sur- 
vey, at  taxpayer  expense,  of  seven  Mid- 
west* States,  and  has  come  up  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  depend  more 
on  State  general  sales  and  income  taxes 
than  on  property  taxes  for  their 
revenues. 

The  spectacle  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, with  its  warehouses  groaning 
with  surplus  commodities,  spending  $7 
billion  a  year  and  still  producing  lower 
general  farm  incomes,  telling  solvent 
States  like  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
how  to  handle  their  tax  money,  borders 
on  the  fantastic. 

Who  asked  for  this  survey  in  Nebraska, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Colorado? 

My  colleague,  Representative  Ralph 
Bfermann,  Republican,  of  Nebraska, 
commented : 

Washington  bureaucrats  have  shown  no 
great  talent  for  managing  the  Federal  fi- 
nances. The  economic  planners  In  Washing- 
ton at  this  time  have  the  TJnited  States  in 
the  position  of  pajring  fl  million  an  hour 
in  Interest  alone  on  the  national  debt. 

Senator  Peter  Dominick  said: 

The  political  organization  of  top  Democrats 
believes  Its  members  should  run  the  cotintry 
because  they  think  the  American  people 
are  tc>o  lAupld  to  do  it,  and  they  make  no 
tKines  taning  you  this. 

In  these  days  of  deliberate  deficits 
and  fiscal  folly,  perhaps  any  State  that 
is  smart  enough  to  balance  its  budget 
each  year  serves  as  an  infuriating  ex- 
ample to  the  Washington  planners. 


Fine  Asks  for  Referendum  on  National 
Lottery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAULA.  HNO 

or   NKM^-'TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1963 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I 
include  ttre  following  release: 
FiNo    Asks    ros    Retesendum    on    Nationai. 

LOTTEKT 

Congressman  PAtn.  A.  Pino,  Republican,  of 
New  York.  No.  1  advocate  of  a  Oovernment- 
run  lottery  to  reduce  taxes,  today  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  a  natloruil  referendum  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  should  sponsor  a  nationai  lot- 
tery. 

Congressman  Fino.  in  urging  a  referendum 
on  this  Important  question,  said: 

"Althoxigfa  several  nationwide  polls  have 
shown  that  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple favor  a  Federal  lottery  as  a  means  to  cut 
taxes,  fear  among  Members  of  Congress  that 
this  t3^e  of  bill  is  a  "hot  potato"  has  pre- 
vented legislative  consideration. 

"Because  of  this  unfoimded  fear  amfmj  xny 
colleagues,  the  taxpayers  in  this  country  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  dlscrt  m  1  natory  and 
unconscionable  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 
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"Up  unUl  now.  the  voters  In  the  United 
SUtM  who  mpport  thla  painless  and  volun- 
tary form  of  taxaUon  have  had  no  direct 
voice  on  thl«  tax  relief  meastire. 

"In  urgtng  a  referendiim  on  this  vital 
question,  the  American  voters  wUl  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  ezpreas  their  desire  with 
respect  to  •  national  lottery. 

"I  am  aore  that  IX  the  American  people 
are  afforded  the  chance,  they  will  over- 
whelmingly indicate  their  approval  of  thia 
kind  of  legislation.  An  expression  of  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  American  voters 
will  be  a  clear-cut  mandate  to  the  C!oneress 
to  enact  a  national  lottery. 

"I  urge  aU  unhappy  taxpayers  to  write  to 
their  Congressmen  and  demand  full  support 
of  this  bill."  *^*^ 


Loport*  of  Residaal  Fuel  Oil 

EXTENSION  OF  REZtiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or  mw  iCEXico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1963 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  expre»  my  deep  etmcem  over  the  Im- 
plications of  a  report  issued  last  week 
by  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  on/ 
the  oil  Import  program  as  It  applies  to 
residual  fuel  oil. 

If  the  report  is  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent it  means  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  end  of  the  present  mandatory  import 
control  program  on  residual  oil.    This, 
in  Itself,  would  be  a  suflfldently  serioiis 
step  to  cause  grave  apprehensions  on 
the  part  of  the  domestic  fuels  Industry. 
But.  a  cause  for  equal  concern  is  the 
philosophy  implicit  in  the  OEP  report 
to  the  effect  that  we  no  longer  need  to 
look  to  domestic  resources  for  our  fuel 
and  energy  but.  rather,  should  depend 
upon  sources  outside  the  United  States. 
I    disagree    most    emphatically    with 
such  an  approach  to  the  most  critical 
question  of  fuels  and  energy  sufiBclency 
for  the  United  States,  both  in  times  of 
peace  and  war. 

To  follow  such  a  course  as  proposed 
by  the  OEP  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  future. 

The  imlimlted  Importation  of  residual 
fuel  oil,  as  recommended  by  OEP,  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  upon  the  do- 
mestic coal  and  oil  industries,  which  have 
been  striving  so  valiantly  in  recent  years 
to   regain   their   rightful   place   in   the 
domestic  fuels  economy.    There  is  no 
question  whatever,  should  residual  im- 
port controls  be  removed,  that  residual 
oil  from  the  Caribbean  would  be  imported 
into  tbe  country  In  unlimited  amounts. 
The  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
would  be  the  logical  outlet  for  the  initial 
distribution  of  this  oil.    It  could  be  sold 
at  prices  far  below  the  low  level  which 
prevails  today  so  utilities  and  industrial 
plants  which  still  use  coal  as  a  primary 
fuel  would  be  forced,  because  of  com- 
petitive and  economic  reasons,  to  turn 
to  this  foreign  fuel. 

One  direct  resiilt  of  such  a  develop- 
ment wonid  be  to  delay  the  development 
and  e3Q>Ioltatlon  of  the  vast  coal  re- 
serves In  New  Mexico  and  other  Western 


States.  The  coal  industry  simply  would 
not  have  the  investment  capital  avail- 
able to  expand  its  operations  if  addi- 
tional coal  markets  are  lost  to  this  im- 
ported waste  oil. 

But.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  removal  of  residual  oil 
import  controls  would  be  only  the  first 
step  toward  a  completely  free  trade  in 
all  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
Such  unlimited  oil  imports  would  be  a 
disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  for  the 
domestic  oil  industry. 

Removal  of  residual  controls,  and  the 
flooding    of    the    country    by    imported 
residual,    will    react   most    unfavorably 
upon  the  domestic  oil  industry.   Residual 
oil  comprises  about  10  percent  of  domes- 
tic refinery  output,  and  the  revenue  from 
this  source  is  important.     If  the  price 
for  domestic  residual  oil  is  further  de- 
pressed through  unlimited  imports,  the 
picture  for  ttie  domestic  oil  industry  will 
become  even  darker  than  It  is  now.    Free 
and    unlimited    international    trade    in 
oil  and  oil  products— which  seems  to  be 
the   ultimate   objective   of   OEP — could 
very  well  mean  the  end  of  the  domestic 
oil  industry  as  a  vital  force  in  the  econ- 
omy.   Imported  crude  oil  sells  today  for 
^  about  $1   a  barrel  less  than  domestic 
crude,  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Houston 
ship  channel.     You  can  Imagine  what 
the  price  differential  would  be  if  foreign 
producers  were  given  unlimited  access  to 
the  American  market  and  became  en- 
gaged in  an  all-out  war  for  this  lucra- 
tive market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  President  will 
reject  the  OEP  report  and  its  philosophy 
of  free  hemispheric  trade  in  oil. 

The  economy  of  the  Nation,  and  its 
very  security  in  Ume  of  emergency  is 
too  intimately  involved  in  this  whole 
question  for  the  OEP  recommendation 
and  philosophy  to  be  made  the  national 
policy  on  oil  imports. 
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and  have  rolled  the  Iron  Curtain  to  90  mil.- 

ofTuSa."" '''°'''  °°'° '-'"'  °""  '''•'^^'y  ^ 

Mr.  NUon  hasnt  menUoned  Cuba  »«, 
prominently  in  this  campaign.  He  t^ 
about  standing  Arm  In  Berlin,  standlna  fli^ 
in  the  Far  East,  standing  up  to  Khrushchw 
but  he  never  mentions  sUndlng  firm  in 
Cubn-and  If  you  can't  stand  up  to  dartre 
how  can  you  be  expected  to  stand  upi^ 
Khrushchev?  ^  ** 


Kennedy  as  Caadidate  and  Kennedy  at 
President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 


or    KEW    TORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  1960, 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  was  quite  vocal 
and  positive  about  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  removal  of  Castro 
from  this  hemisphere.  The  following 
is  what  he  said  at  Johnstown.-vPa.  on 
October  15,  1960: 

Only  if  we  are  strong  as  a  nation— strong 
economically,  strong  militarily,  strong  edu- 
cationally,   strong   In   heart   and   purpose 

can  we  assure  oiu-  peace  and  security  In  an 
age  where  oiu-  enemies  are  overtaking  us  in 
missile  power,  are  far  surpassing  u«  in  broad- 
casts abroad,  have  penetrated  for  tlie  first 
time  into  the  Middle  Eaat  euid  Africa,  have 
outshone  our  efforts  In  science  and  space, 
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Earlier  this  month.  I  reviewed  the  sorr, 
•nory  of  how  under  our  very  noses,  and  i? 
part  as  the  result  of  our  own  policies  Cuh« 
had  moved  from  a  position  of  good  nelehho* 
to  a  position  of  bitter  enemy.  We  had  b#.« 
warned  that  anti-American  feeling  was  t\» 
ing,  that  the  Communists  were  taking  over 
the  revolution,  and  that  our  Becurlty  would 
be  endangered  by  a  Castro  regime. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  been  to  Cuba  on  one  of  hu 
famous  tHps.  But  Mr.  Mlkoyan  has  also 
been  to  Cuba.  And  while  Mr.  Nixon  Im 
pressed  the  Cuban  dictator,  Batista,  who 
has  since  been  deposed,  Mr.  Mlkoyan  im- 
pressed Castro  and  others  now  In  control  of 
the  Cuban  Government.  Mr.  Nixon  calbi 
his  trip  experience.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  afford  many  more  such  exoerl 
ences.  *^  *' 

Por  the  transformation  of  Cuba  into  a 
Communist  base  of  operations  a  few  minutes 
from  our  coast— by  Jet  plane,  missile  or 
submarine-is  an  incredibly  dangerous 'de- 
velopment to  have  been  permitted  by  our 
Republican  policymakers.  Havana  once  a 
city  bursting  with  admiration  for  PrankUn 
Roosevelt,  the  good  neighbor,  is  now  a  cen- 
ter of  Communist  press,  propaganda,  and 
broadcasts  spreading  anti -Yankee  sentiment 
throughout  Latin  America.  New  grouos  of 
revolutionaries  are  being  trained  for  under- 
cover acUvitles  in  other  countries  and  the 
whole  Western  Hemisphere  security  system  is 
drastically  threatened. 

This  wouldn't  have  happened  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  warned  the  Nazis 
in  1940  to  stay  out  of  our  hemisphere;  this 
wouldn  t  have  happened  under  Harry  Tru- 
man who  warned  the  CommunlsU  in  1947 
to  stay  out  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  And 
thU  would  not  have  happened  in  Cuba  If 
the  Republican  leadership  Mr.  Nixon  repre- 
sents had  taken  every  step  which  foresight 
and   experience   should   have  directed  them 

l?of!fJl*~  f  Z"^"  ^  prevent  a  Communist 
victory  only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Nixon  can  talk  of 

Cuba.  I  do  not  know  how  he  can  telk  of 
experience  In  view  of  hla  party's  experience 
in  Cuba.  I  do  not  know  how  he  can  seek 
the  Presidency  and  avoid  explaining  what 
happened  in  this  major  foreign  policy 
disaster.  "       r       j 

,  ^«,f  *****  happen— and  the  question  now 
is.  What  do  we  do  about  Cuba  and  Castro 
now?  What  can  a  new  administration  do 
to  end  this  drift? 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  let  the 
Cuban  people  know  our  determination  that 
they  will  someday  again  be  free.  We  did  not 
make  clear  to  the  Cubans  our  devotion  to 
freedom  during  the  brutal  reign  of  the  Ba- 
tUta  dictatorship — and  we  are  not  making 
our  position  any  clearer  under  the  Castro 
dictatorship.  We  have  no  Cuban  Voice  of 
America  broadcast*  in  Spanish  at  all.  and 
only  1  hoiu-  a  day  in  Spanlah  beamed  in 
general  to  all  Latin  America.  We  must 
promptly  Initiate  a  major  broadcast  program 
for  Cuba  In  particular,  and  more  for  the 
Americas  In  general. 

Second,  we  must  end  the  harassment, 
which  this  Government  has  carried  on.  of 
llberty-lovlng  antl-Oastro  forces  In  Cuba 
and  In  other  lands.  While  we  cannot  vio- 
late  International  law,   we   must  recognize 
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that  these  exiles  and  rebeta  repreeent  the 
real  voice  of  Cuba,  and  should  not  be  con- 
stantly handicapped  by  our  Immigration 
and  Justice  Department  authorities. 

Third,  we  must  let  Mr.  Castro  know 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  be  pushed  around 
any  longer  and  in  parUcular  do  not  Intend 
to  be  pushed  out  of  our  naval  b««e  at  Guan- 
tanamo,  or  denied  fair  compensation  for 
American  property  he  has  seized. 

Fourth,  we  mtist  let  Mr.  Khrushchev 
know  that  we  are  permitting  no  expansion 
of  his  foothold  in  our  hemisphere — and  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  will  be 
given  real  strength  and  stature  to  resist  any 
further  Conamunlst  penetration  by  what- 
ever means  are  necessary. 

Plfth,  and  finally,  we  must  strengthen 
the  cavise  of  freedom  throughout  all  Latin 
America  creating  an  atmosphere  where  lib- 
erty win  flourish,  and  when  Cuban  commu- 
nism will  be  resisted.  Isolated,  and  left  to 
die  on  the  vine. 

One  road  to  Havana  ultimately  lies 
through  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  and  Mexico 
City.  If  the  rest  of  Latin  America  Is  unsure 
of  our  stand  on  native  dictators  as  well  as 
Conununlst  dictators;  If  they  feel  we  are 
concerned  only  with  our  Soviet  enemies  and 
not  their  enemies  of  poverty,  hunger,  and 
disease,  if  they  feel  we  respond  not  to  their 
requests  but  only  to  Mr.  Castro's  threats, 
then  the  same  policies  of  drift  and  neglect 
that  preceded  Castro's  rise  to  power  will 
continue  to  weaken  oxu*  Influence  and  pres- 
tige. 

We  cannot  write  the  Cuban  people  off  as 
lost.  Neither  should  we  drive  them  inex- 
tricably Into  Soviet  hands.  But  let  us 
make  the  American  Revolution  the  chief  Im- 
port of  Latin  America,  not  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution. And  if  we  do  so  then  someday 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba  itself,  there  will  be  a 
government  constituted  to  secure  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Either  Senator  Kennedy  then  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about  or  he 
deliberately  deceived  the  American  peo- 
ple for  his  own  personal,  political  cam- 
paign gains. 

In  a  presidential  press  conference  on 
February  7,  1963,  the  following  question 
was  propounded  and  this  amazing  an- 
swer given: 

HopxruL  FOR  A  FxEC   Cuba 

Question.  Mr.  President,  what  chances  do 
you  think  or  do  you  believe  there  are  of 
eliminating  communism  In  Cuba  within 
your  term? 

The  Przsident.  I  couldn't  make  any  pre- 
diction about  the  elimination.  I  am  quite 
obviously  hopeful  It  can  be  eliminated,  but 
we  have  to  wait  and  see  what  happens. 
There  are  a  lot  of  unpleasant  situations  In 
the  world  today.  China  Is  one.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  communism  was  i>ermitted  to 
come  into  Cuba.  It  has  been  a  problem  in 
the  last  5  years.  We  don't  know  what  Is  go- 
ing to  happen  Internally.  There  Is  no  obvi- 
ously easy  solution  as  to  how  the  Commu- 
nist movement  will  be  removed.  One  way, 
of  course,  would  be  by  the  Cubans  them- 
selves, though  that  is  very  difficult,  given  the 
police  setup. 

The  other  way  would  be  by  external  ac- 
tion. But  that  is  war  and  we  should  not 
regard  that  as  a  cheap  or  easy  way  to  accom- 
plish what  we  wish.  We  live  with  a  lot  of 
dangerous  situations  all  over  the  world. 
Berlin  Is  one.  There  are  many  others.  And 
we  live  with  a  good  deal  of  hazard  all  around 
the  world  and  have  for  15  years.  I  cannot 
set  down  any  time  In  which  I  can  clearly  see 
the  end  to  the  Castro  regime.  I  believe  it  is 
going  to  come,  but  I  couldn't  possibly  give  a 
time  limit. 


The  shocking  answer  is  an  undeni- 
able Indication  that  President  Kennedy 
does  not  know  what  to  do  about  Cuba. 
Is  it  any  wcmder  that  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  are  thinking  of  the  United 
States  as  a  weakling  when  it  comes  to 
taking  any  action?  If  international 
communism  can  send  military  help 
thousands  of  miles  to  maintain  its 
beachhead  of  destruction  in  Cuba,  why  is 
it  that  the  United  States  refuses  to  send 
military  aid  to  the  patriots  of  freedom 
only  90  miles  from  our  shores? 


Speech  by  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley  Atsodation'c  Annaal 
Meetinf  Banqnet,  St.  Louu,  Mo.,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AVERY 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1963 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  address  given  by  my  colleague 
the  Honorable  F^iank  Carlson,  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  February 
4, 1963.  Senator  Carlson's  long  and  out- 
standing public  service  offers  many  ex- 
amples of  his  interest  in  soil  and  water 
development  and  conservation.  He  has 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  develop 
a  constructive  program  for  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  its  tributaries.  Obvi- 
ously, this  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
Kansas.  I  know  all  Members  will  find 
Senator  Carlson  s  remarks  of  interest 
and  of  significance.  The  remarks  follow : 
Spexch  Bt  Senator  Prank  Carlson,  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association's  Annual  Mett- 
iNG  Banqutt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Pkbruaht  4, 
1963 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  44th  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  here  in  St.  Louis. 
I  had  this  pleasure  back  In  1947.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  also  been  privileged  to  work 
with  a  large  number  of  your  members — your 
offlcers  and  staff  people. 

I  have  cooperated  with  your  organization 
in  efforts  to  carry  out  the  objectives  sought 
In  your  platform  In  developing  the  water 
resources  of  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States  and — for  that  matter — for  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Good  Book  reads,  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  people  perish."  Our  Nation  has  been 
fortunate  in  that  this  organization  has  not 
only  had  the  vision,  but  the  courage  to  carry 
on  a  great  program  of  control  of  water  run- 
off. 

Water  conser\'atlon  and  utilization  is  be- 
coming recognized  more  and  more  as  the  No. 
1  economic  problem  In  the  Nation. 

I  agree  with  the  language  In  your  1962 
platform,  which  sUtes  that  "the  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources — particularly 
soU  and  water — Lt  the  foundation  on  which 
the  future  of  America  will  be  built." 

Our  Nation  has  lost — the  UjB.  Senate  has 
Just  lost — and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Amo- 


clation  has  Just  lost  one  of  tbelr 
friends,  Senator  Robert  Kerr. 

Amerloa  had  no  greater  leader,  dwUeateil 
to  the  continuing  search  for  water  aasven. 
than  Bob  Kerr.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  will  always  feel  Indebted  to  him 
for  the  splendid  support  that  I  received  on 
vital  projects  In  which  our  KansM  people 
were  Interested. 

I  congratulate  your  membership  from  the 
23  States  which  are  all — or  partly — in  the 
Mississippi  Basin — In  your  dedication  to 
vigorous  and  aggressive  action  to  further  the 
wise  management  of  these  valuable  natural 
resources. 

Tour  association  over  the  years  has  played 
a  vitally  Important  role  In  the  success  at- 
tained In  this  section  of  our  Nation  In  water 
resotirces  development.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes controlling  this  great  river  and  its 
tributaries  against  the  historically  wasteful 
cycle  of  floods  and  drouths.  This  also  In- 
cludes developing  this  river  and  Its  tributar- 
ies— where  feasible — for  navigation — ^irriga- 
tion water  to  reclaim  some  of  our  arid  land — 
water  supply  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
use — outdoor  recreation  for  millions — stream 
pollution  abatement  and  the  Incidental 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power. 

I  consider  an  organisation  such  as 
yours — with  your  large  membership  of  dedi- 
cated leaders  In  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try— to  be  rendering  this  Nation  a  great 
service  for  Its  people,  its  economic  better- 
ment, and  its  security. 

In  192&— when  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
74th  Congress — I  was  assigned  to  the  Flood 
Control  Conunlttee,  under  the  very  able  lead- 
ership of  WIU  Whlttlngton,  of  Mississippi. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  Irony  of  a  Kansas 
Member  of  Congress  being  appointed  to  the 
Plood  Control  Committee  at  a  time  when  our 
State  and  the  Midwest  suffered  one  of  lU 
greatest  drouths  in  history? 

As  I  look  back  on  my  service  on  that  com- 
mittee, I  feel  It  was  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant assignments  that  I  could  have  re- 
ceived. Our  people  were  becoming  conscious 
of  the  need  for  the  control  of  water  runoff 
for  beneficial  uses. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  helped 
write  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19S6,  which 
for  the  first  time  In  our  Nation's  history  rec- 
ognized that  destructive  floods  on  the  riv- 
ers of  the  United  States  constituted  a  men- 
ace to  our  national  welfare.  In  my  opinion, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  Important  steps 
ever  taken.  In  my  opinion,  this  was  truly 
the  beginning  of  the  successful  program 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  In  this  field. 
As  a  member  of  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee, I  secured  In  1936  the  authorization 
tar  the  appropriation  for  the  Kanopolls  Res- 
ervoir, which  was  the  first  reservoir  con- 
structed in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Now  we 
have  a  complete  network  of  reservoirs  either 
constructed,  partially  constructed,  or  au- 
thorized In  our  State.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  been  associated  In  seciirlng 
every  one  of  those  projects. 

D\irlng  my  years  in  both  Houses  of  Oon- 
gress  and  also  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  I  have  watched  and  supported  the 
program  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
in  its  development  of  this  great  river  and  its 
tributaries. 

Sometimes  It  seemed  like  a  long  road  be- 
tween floods  and  flood  control,  but  as  con- 
gressional approval  was  given  and  funds  be- 
came available,  much  progress  has  been  made 
over  the  last  two  decades. 

I  vividly  recall  the  tragic  flood  of  1061 
which  occurred  In  the  Kansas  Basin  and  is 
estimated  to  have  done  well  over  a  MUlon 
dollars  in  damage  to  cities  and  farms  In  the 
lower  Kansas  Basin,  as  well  as  on  down- 
stream in  the  Missouri  aiul  Ml— Isalppl 
Rivers. 

I  also  vividly  recall  when  tbc  Mtaaouil 
reached    record    flood    stac«    la    1W2    aiMl 
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OoMlMMMl  CouncU  Bluttt  were  mlracuiously 
saved  from  serious  Aoodlnc     Mow   ii  «^ 

nowi  «•  •  atop-aad-flo  onimr  from  a  ti«at 
ehato^  of  dMu  which  «tead  ail  tbe  wJ^S 
Montau.  yiort  Pack  Dam  la  Moot^_ 
built  Ja  tlM  thlrtle»-w«ihe  fl«P 

A»  •  ItaBlMr  of  Congreaa,  l  aaalated  in  th« 
pa«age  oT  the  Flood  ControlTTof  liSST 
which  wnM  bum  around  what  UtoowaTj 
oonsenrattoB-mlBded  people  m  S  Wck! 
aioaa  law.  which  prti^idS  fSu  wTteTreT 
-o«r«.  d.,«top«ent  for  the  l^ioS^-E^ 

A»  Oovamor  of  Kaasaa  I  had  tha  nrlTllAM' 

SJSlS^J?'  "  »«««lerated  cooatructton 
P«»fiWn  <*  ttUa  plan.    Such  ixapcrtant  rea- 

SS^L^*^^''"™  conaidered.  A  .iSS 
Wj^d.  wUl  be  ready  to  .tore  water  this' 

oJSl?iII!2S!!l*^  ***°  ""**•  1°  the  flood 
^^S/1T7^^V^  '*^^  *»°<*  protection 
S2r2  to  the  dtle.  m  the  lower  b«,in«. 
S2L!^  ^  Kaasaa  and  Oeage-Marals  dei^ 

SL5£S?tSJ*'~  "^  °"y  ""^^  '°^«r 

These  big  apatream  dams  whoM  im»».<.^i. 

DjkotMMd  Montana  when  H  comes  to  dls- 

o^fte^*^  ^^   ''*"'«"*^   "^    »"^   ^ins 
Thetr  flood  control  storage  provides  varv 

S!  *?  ^n*^**  agricultural  lands  all  the  wav 
;^;jnjl«wlll  store  3  years  flow  of  the  M^ 

ee^Sf  JL"^*  °^  l>y<lroel«;trlc  power  they 
generatftj  la»t  year  would  run  Washington 

toe  di^S^^^f  ^  *«*  '"^^y  ^e«  out  Of 
SiSSSS^  "'*  "^***'  "^«  --y  ^-  ^-m- 

w^s^mzrcitfto^tS  rriS:? 

ting  a  new  tonnage  record  every  year 
fre^t  '[^^[Va.asO.OOO  ton.  of  cWn^ercial 
^•^t  buged  Oh  the  MUsouri  waT^Mr 

^otSr"^Sve€3e-^^^'  -^^O^' 
•ua  ouier  nvers  are  proof  of  that.     Rivor 

SS^Sjj  SiSr^''^,.^--  t^ohio^;*: 

"J«^o«t  rwwm  to  reallae  what  thl*  im- 
POfwnt  operation  means  to  them  dnrtn.  Vk- 

•Udweat.  Not  only  do  feed  and  fertilizers 
ffl«^.  and  phovhate.  arrive  at  fSS 
from  the  gulf  area,  at  «ibetantial  saving 

ti^'^fSS  Ji*^"'  ^'«  explaiaed  many 
SSS.SLS^?'*'    *°    transportation^ 

for  tiht  Tfii-Tiifr^  "iewit  higher  prices 

;g>«ch  and  maaufacture  of  space  vehicle. 
"^  ■•*"■■ "  ilw.    This  water  and  the 
into  which  It  has   been 
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channeled  would  be  unavailable  were  it  ««♦ 

SSJS.i'^  ^'"'^  re«,ufc^"j;e?opL;n 
programs  in  years  gone  by 

or  our  navigable  rlTers  lo  l«  ™"rt  M  19» 
The  service  r,ndere<I  1,,  Inland  wairwa?, 
trj^rtatlon  during  World  War  u  So^! 
"med  conclualvMy  that  It  u  ot  rlLal  iS 
Portaac.  to  national  defense     J»  ISorm" 
"«.  ta  conlrtbutin,  to  th,  wlnnl.£^  thZ 

w.rrmVo°eSe°nfTog?Lf"£S::r"ti'r- 

SMr?u'Sii?°;:r7i'rh.f- 
J:tl~£~.r-?^-.iSr 

path   of  ieo™^    ?  sending  us  down  the 
detfrl^at^^,     »**»°»tlon   and  defense 

Sir  i^aJSr   ?  *"  '>~o»ln«  big  buaj. 

'.Sy.hi^i,n/E'Lr"  -^  "A1^' 

theMl.«>m'S,'^i'j;°«'°""  re^rvolr.  In 

fltSi'^^^^'*^^  ™«»"*r.  our  Physical 

th{^^°o'St^'wS*{°''  f^^**  '-'^  interest  In 

affect  mfdrstate  S  Kr^n^'^'J  "  *°"^'* 
full  well  thof  IvT         ,     Kansas.  I  recognize 

fhf-^*''*  attempted  to  consistently  suooort 
this  program  as  we  deal  with  It  at  the  w£L 

is  g<ii^o"'^toe*^o'uJS-ia"d"Sha??rt.^ 
for  the  other  States  iT^ooTfor  K^Lal  '^ 

r^  and'xTy'^bl^'' J?3'i,^erA-y  S'l^,! 
P^bl^^SL^^j^ts^-^"'-  P-^c^  - 
mudslinger,  ha^v^ironc^l^n  ?fTh  ?c2S 
that  flow,  to  our  entire  Nation  as  a  rS 

S>S^S^i^*^„f  *  f**"^'-  I'^crea.ed  trade 
Pourajato-PesnaWvanla.     A  harbor  In  Loul 
slaaTls  complrt^^and  there  is  aTlnSre^ed 

SOFT'S" '^'^^  ''""'  Pi^^burgh  aS^nl 
so  on.    These  are  the  true  end  results  nf 

nations."  1     **     ^^'     forefi-ont     of 

ouT^'  r."!;!^  wortj  program  of  developing 
our  w.  .er  resources  f  igely  for  future  genera 

t^of  r"°?  ^'''^  in^stment^  fSe  S-' 
i^^li"^^"^-    ^  ^""^  **  «o  letter  piSe 
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One  thing  that  has  alwavi  di«M..K 
about  the  water  plctJJe  J'tt  JL^^.k"* 
there  has  been  such  a  tremeadoui^L**^' 
coordlnauon.     We  are  poU,S^**  o?  ^  o^ 

o?S^  %15  '^'"«  *°  ""PoliutHn  °hf oth°^ 

2!    f.."l*  '^«*''  ^°«»  doesnt  tool  i^K*' 
the  left  hand  is  doing.  '^«t 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  bv  tH«  , 

Senator  Robert  Kerr.  *^  ^'^^  ^> 

There   were   four   boys   whose   fnfK^     ^ 

iri>f '^-  '^''^  ^"  ^""tojetZ  it's:  t^ 

hL^^""*"^  *"'*  *«^'^  ">at  the^LS: 
^^  J*«a  very  generous  to  alj  of  them  ^ 
Of  the  boys  suggested  that  it  miSiTL  ^ 
for  their  father  to  take  a  llttirSSie^ '^ 
Jilm.  and  as  a  good  wlU  gesture  they  decSS 
to  put  some  money  in  the  oSi  ^ 
agreed  that  they  should  put  Infills  JtV 
The  first  three  boy.  each  pSt  an  en'Lon^^ 
tainlng  ,125  in  their  father'.^S  fft  ??- 
fourth  brother,  who  was  a  UtUe '  .hi  ^ 
came  along  and  took  the  thJee  -nJ^^' 
andl  ^replaced  then,  with  one'^cSTta!^'^^ 

do  in  dealing  with  water  S^  P^^"«lng  », 
It  is  estimated  that  before  the  white  man 
came    to    this   continent    the    ar.^  bet,Sn 
Canada   and    the   Gulf   of   Mexico   w^Z 

They  had  the  resources  of  the  entire  oontf' 
nent  at  their  disposal  and  approii,^S; 
4.000  acres  for  each  man.  worn^  InJ 
chUd.  Yet.  quite  often.  tSey  ^UrT*;!  T 
cause  they  lacked  the  capacity  to  dVve^ 
their  important   natural  resources.    tJSX 

rti^.  T^''  ?"*•  ''"^  °"  increased  p^l 
latlon.  there  Is  wld  to  be  approximate^;  2 
ac«s  of  cultivated  land  per  £e7«m  ^ 

...^^  ^*1"'*^°^*  ^'Khest  level  of  living  in 
!i«^f,  ^- ,  ^*^  **  the  result  of  Increi^ 
hf™i '"  '^•^"loP^^t  Of  our  natural  and 
human  resources. 

It   has   been  estimated   that   by   the  r^r 
2000  our   population  might  rea?h  ovcr^So 

Sv  Te«  Sin  ??r'''"°"  "P'°»'-  *-^ 
leave  leas  than  114  acres  of  cultivated  land 

per  person. 

t^^*.f*°***  ^pointed  a  Mlect  committee 

Z^^'tV  °^'  ''^'*'"  problems.     T^Tof  m5 

good  friends  and  former  colleagues-the  late 

Senator  Robert  Kerr  from  OklaThoma  and  my 

?orS;^t^  "*P^'-^^*^  °"  ^'^'^  important 
This  study  indicates  that  in  the  next  20 
years  the  Nation  will  need  to  have  new 
reservoirs  to  provide  an  additional  332  mil 
lion  acre-feet  of  storage  capacity  to  pro^de 
adequate  level  flows.  ^        J  ^  proviae 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  more  reservoir 

Un^?^d 'sti^^H  ^"'  »^°  inst^nc^''ln"tie 
^nrt^^^***  ?y  *"  *S*«cles-Federal.  State. 
and  prtvate-slnce  we  became  a  Nation.  This 
would  mean  that  it  would  be  necessarfto 
P^vlde  reservoir  capacity  at  least  16  million 

h»^^^  ^^^'.^  Inderal  Government  has  been 
building  during  the  past  5  years 

sewfrom^Tir*^  "  *  ''"°**  ^'■°'"  «  Senate 
select  committee  summary  report  ■ 

wSt^    w„^  "r*  '"'^"  '^^  'or  lack  of 

fh^^ack"-— ---  noTii^^it^r  r- 

sXftu^S^  cXSSi^^  -"-  -«-^ 
"There  Is   work  to  be  done— work  to  de- 
velop and  use  the  al%Ddant  resources  p°ac^ 

work^JoX'^ol  ?H^  *^— -  Pro^'afn^e!" 
wwJh  Jr  •*  ^^^  practice,  and  technique. 
Which  win  permit  ever-increasing  need,  to 

^^s  rS^ve.^"*  •"'^"'^  "-'^  °'  ^'^ 

wai?'^'!T^l  Ik**  J"?*  important  step  to- 
me^t  ^.«^  ^^*  ^  '^^^^  *•  the  develop, 
ment  of  Increased  public  awareness  and  un- 
derstandlng  of  the  Nation's  wateTrSfuS. 
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nrobleros  of  their  effects  on  the  Natio 
Ironomy.'  and  of  the  possible  ways  of  solv- 
Inz  them.  FacUltaUng  this  step  ha.  been 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Select 
committee  on  National  Water  Resources." 

In  the  44  years  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
goclatlon  has  been  meeting  to  assess  the 
-rowth  and  needs  of  our  rivers,  much  has 
^en  recorded  along  the  road  of  progress. 
But  we  are  just  getting  started  on  the  road 
to  full  and  complete  control  of  our  water 
supply.  Much  remains  to  be  done:  but 
with  "the  Mississippi  Valley  ARSOclatlon  on 
the  sidelines,  I  am  confident  the  future  of 
our  inland  waterways  is  in  capable  hands. 

ThU  has  been  said  many  times,  but  It  Is 
worth  repeating.  The  history  of  every  civi- 
lization that  the  world  has  ever  Known  has 
been  tied  to  the  care  and  proper  use  of  the 
nation's  water  resources. 

Babylon.  China,  the  Holy  Lands.  Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt,  and  others  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  so  long  as  they  hus- 
banded their  water  resources.  They  all  de- 
teriorated when  there  was  not  enough 
water. 

The  pattern  of  man's  development  and  the 
periods  of  growth  and  deterioration  all 
followed  the  umie  pattern : 

Bondage  to  spiritual  faith. 

Spiritual  faith  to  great  courage. 

Courage  to  liberty. 

Liberty  to  abundance. 

Abundance  to  selfishness. 

Selfishness  to  complacency. 

Complacency  to  apathy. 

Apathy  to  dependency. 

Dependency  to  bondage. 

We  In  America  are  now  In  the  period  of 
abundance.  Where  we  go  from  here  depends 
on  you  and  me. 
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The  rapidly  growing  use  of  detergents 
in  the  United  States  is  making  our  river, 
and  streams  not  only  xinslghtly  but  also  is 
threatening  the  purity  of  our  water  supplies. 
We  feel  that  H.R.  2105  Is  a  sorely  needed 
measure  that  should  receive  the  full  support 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  sportsmen's 
clubs,  and  all  organizations  Interested  main- 
taining pure  water  supplies.  We  shall  do  all 
that  we  can  to  support  this  measure. 

I  would  note  that  the  approach  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  2105  together  with 
amendments  to  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  legislation  have  been  Included  in 
a  new  antidctergent  pollution  bill,  H.R. 
4571. 


Federal  Bar  Association,  Capitol  Hill 
Chapter 


Cook  County  Group  Backs  Aotidelergent 
Pollntion  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCOlfSlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread support  for  legislation  to  prevent 
continued  detergent  pollution  In  Ameri- 
ca is  a  reflection  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  people  of  this  country  view 
this  growing  problem. 

Groups  that  have  focused  their  at- 
tention on  the  Nation's  water  resources 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  en- 
dorsing the  efforts  to  force  a  switch  to 
decomposable  detergents. 

Such  a  group  is  the  Cook  County  Clean 
Sti'eams  Committee.  Because  the  feel- 
ings of  this  group  are  typical  of  those  of 
organizations  in  other  metropolitan 
centers.  I  particularly  call  the  Cook 
County  committee's  stand  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  representing  urban 
areas. 

Excerpts  from  theii'  statement  follow ; 
Our  Cook  County  Clean  Streams  Com- 
mittee is  delighted  to  learn  that  you  have 
Introduced  into  Congress  H.R.  2105,  which, 
if  passed,  would  make  It  unlawful  to  import 
Into  the  United  States  or  deliver  for  intro- 
duction Into  Interstate  commerce,  any  de- 
terment after  June  30,  1905,  unless  such 
detergent  conforms  with  standards  of  de- 
composabllity  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  act. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1963 
Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  newly  formed  congressional  chapter 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  The 
membership  of  the  congressional  chap- 
ter includes  many  of  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House,  Senate,  staff  em- 
ployees of  the  Congress,  and  staff  em- 
ployees of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Any 
person  of  good  moral  character  admitted 
to  practice  before  a  court  of  record  in 
any  of  the  several  States,  territories,  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  is — or  has  been 
employed — in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
who  is.  or  w^,  performing  the  work  of 
a  legislator.  >udge.  lawyer,  or  member 
of  a  quasi -judicial  board  or  commission 
is  eligible  for  full  active  membership  in 
the  association.  Present  or  former  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Services  involving  some 
legal  duties — on  active  duty  or  in  the 
Reserves — provides  eligibility  for  mem- 
bership. 

The  general  piuTwse  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  is  to  advance  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  to  promote  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  to  uphold  a  high 
standard  for  the  Federal  judiciary,  at- 
torneys representing  the  Goverrunent  of 
the  United  States,  and  attorneys  appear- 
ing before  courts,  departments,  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States;  to  en- 
courage cordial  and  friendly  relations 
among  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion; and  to  prwnote  the  welfare  of  at- 
torneys employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Officers  of  the  newly  formed  chapter 
are  as  follows: 

President:  Thomas  P.  Kerester.  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. 

First  vice  president:  Ann  C.  Penning, 
secretary  to  Congresswoman  Martha  W. 
GRiFFrrHS. 

Second  vice  president:  Stewart 
French,  Seiiate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


General  secretary:  Frank  R.  Hammill. 
Jr.,  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Recording  secretary:  Helen  L.  Clagett, 

Library  of  Congress. 

Treasurer:  Hubert  H.  Pinzel,  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Delegate  to  the  national  council:  Ed- 
ward O.  McCue  m.  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  first  luncheon  pro- 
gram being  sponsored  by  the  congres- 
sional chapter,  which  I  strongly  feel 
merits  the  interest  of  all  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  their  staffs.  That 
program,  which  will  be  held  on  February 
26,  1963,  room  1202,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  at  12:30  pjn.,  highlights  Ros- 
coe  Drummond,  a  nationally  syndicated 
columnist.  Mr.  Drummond,  well  known 
for  his  series  of  articles  on  congressional 
reform  and  reoriianization,  will  speak  on 
the  topic  Etoes  Congress  Have  a 
Future?" 

I  cordially  invite  my  colleagues  and 
members  of  their  staff  to  attend  this 
luncheon  and  to  participate  in  the  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period  which  will  fol- 
low Mr.  Drummond's  talk.  For  gen- 
eral reservations  call  Hubert  H.  Pinzel. 
Senate  extension  3618;  Erwin  G.  Kras- 
now.  House  extension  2836.  program 
chairman;  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  joint 
committee,  extension  2400;  Vincent  A. 
Doyle,  Library  of  Congress,  code  173,  ex- 
teiision  722. 


Cuban  Africultural  EzperimeDt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1963 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  recent  events  and  the  ever-present 
threat  of  communism,  I  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  refuse  to  awropriate  any  funds 
which  would  be  used  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  finance  any  UJJ.  project  in 
Cuba  or  in  any  other  Communist -domi- 
nated or  controlled  coimtry. 

The  United  States  is  paying  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Pimd,  the  account  financing  the  Cuban 
agricultural  project  of  the  UJ^.,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  differentiate  between 
U.S.  funds  and  other  funds  in  this  ac- 
count. If  this  project  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, the  United  States  will  be  con- 
tributing to  the  perpetuation  of  its  own 
foes. 

Of  what  value  are  so-called  economic 
sanctions,  quarantines,  and  other  meas- 
ures to  halt  subversion  from  Cuba  if,  at 
the  same  time,  the  United  Nations  fi- 
nances efforts  to  enhance  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  Cuba? 

Such  aid  as  this  will  mei-ely  assist 
Castro  in  his  efforts  to  subvert  Latin 
America,  it  will  aid  in  the  spreading  of 
communism  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere     and     the     United     States 
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should  refrain  from  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  any  such  program  by  refusing  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
VJS.  Special  Fund. 

If  Congress  Is  going  to  persist  in  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  UJ*.  Special 
Fund,  then  it  should  at  least  place 
enough  strings  on  such  money  to  assure 
the  UJ3.  taxpayers  that  none  of  their 
money  will  be  used  to  assist,  m  any  man- 
ner, Communist  governments. 


H.R.  97,  a  Bill  To  Provide  Certain  Exemp- 
tions From  Federal  Excise  Taxes  for 
Nonprofit  Organizations  for  the  Blind 
Which  Arc  Now  Provided  for  Nonprofit 
Educational  Organizations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   MIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1963 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  88th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  97,  a  bill  to  exempt  non- 
profit, voluntary  associations  and  agen- 
cies engaged  in  worfc  for  the  blind  from 
paying  Federal  excise  taxes. 

I  sponsored  this  same  measure  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  have  reintroduced  it  in 
this  one  because  I  believe  these  are 
worthy  organizations  doing  a  worthwhile 
work  and  deserve  the  small  amount  of 
relief  from  paying  burdensome  taxes 
that  the  enactment  of  my  bill  into  law 
would  provide. 

Although  substantial  sums  of  money 
are  appropriated  annually  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  to  provide 
special  kinds  of  training  and  assistance 
to  the  Nation's  nearly  400,000  blind  per- 
sons, these  funds  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  need. 

Therefore,  there  has  developed,  in 
just  about  every  community  in  Amer- 
ica, privately  established,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations which  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the 
services  provided  to  blind  people  by 
public  authority. 

These  organizations  for  the  blind — 
perhaps  as  many  as  1,000  of  them — 
serve  as  centers  of  activities  for  the 
blind.  They  serve  as  centers  for  groups 
of  braille  transcribers,  volimteers  who 
^  -produce  books  in  raised  characters  or  on 
"Records  and  tapes  for  college  students, 
or  for  blind  children  attending  classes 
in  local  sighted  schools — or  even  for 
general  reading;  these  centers  offer 
training  in  the  skills  and  techniques  of 
blindness;  they  provide  social  services, 
and  serve  as  educational  and  recrea- 
tional resources  for  their  niunerous 
blind  clients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  familiar  with  these 
fine  institutions,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  one  of  the  very  best  of  them  is  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  BUnd,  located 
in  my  district  in  Brooklyn. 

Established  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago,  this  organization  has 
gained  a  worldwide  reputation  for  the 


pioneering  work  it  has  performed  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

One  of  the  first  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  magnifier  lenses  for  persons 
with  very  limited  vision,  there  has 
grown  within  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  an  optical  aids  service  which 
truly  helps  the  Wind  to  see  again. 

Those  who  suffer  the  double  handi- 
capping disabilities  of  blindness  and 
deafness  have  received  much  attention 
from  this  highly  esteemed  Brooklyn 
institution.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  to  help  these  people — shut  away 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
world — to  help  them  achieve  a  larger 
measure  of  fulfillment  in  their  lives. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  also 
maintains  a  corps  of  nearly  a  thousand 
volunteers  who  copy  textbooks  into 
braille  for  blind  students  of  all  ages  and 
in  all  manner  of  educational  institutions. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  justly 
famous  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
It  also  provides  a  great  diversity  of  other 
services  and  activities  to  sightless  men. 
women,  and  children,  not  only  in  our 
part  of  New  York  City  and  State,  but 
to  blind  persons  throughout  the  world. 
And  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
about  which  I  speak  with  such  familiar- 
ity— for  I  have  known  of  it  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember — the  Industiial  Home 
for  the  Blind  which  I  describe  with  so 
much  hometown  pride — is  but  one  of 
many  similar  organizations  situated 
throughout  our  land,  serving  blind  peo- 
ple in  their  need,  serving  them  as  they 
strive  to  function  without  sight  in  our 
sight-structured  society. 

Financed  in  their  good  works  by  the 
charitable  dollars  of  Americas  generous 
citizenry,  these  organizations  have  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  operate  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  fully  meet  and  satis- 
fy their  blind  clients'  requirements. 

These  organizations  for  the  blind  have 
felt  the  heavy  burden  of  mounting  costs, 
not  the  least  of  these  being  the  charges 
imposed  upon  them  as  they  comply  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws,  standards, 
and  requirements.  And  as  costs  have 
grown,  so  too  has  grown  the  number  and 
nature  of  charitable  organizations  which 
compete  for  financial  support  from 
Americans. 

Many  of  these  enterprises  in  com- 
munity kindness  which  serve  the  blind 
raise  their  funds  by  a  mail  appeal— and 
the  increases  we  made  in  the  postal  rates 
last  year  have  resulted  in  accelerated 
costs,  in  multiplying  financial  difficulties 
already  threatening  a  curtailment  of 
services  to  blind  people. 

In  order  to  provide  these  very  praise- 
worthy organizations  with  a  measure  of 
relief  from  their  mounting  costs,  I  have 
offered  a  bill.  H.R.  97,  to  e^^mpt  them 
from  paying  the  excise  taxes  levied  upon 
them  by  the  Federal  Government. 

My  bill,  as  Federal  law,  would  mean 
that  these  philanthropic  associations 
and  agencies  would  be  able  to  make  their 
always-insufficient  funds  go  further  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  blind  people. 

The  proposal  contained  in  H.R.  97  is 
not  an  effort  to  make  a  substantive 
change  in  our  Federal  tax  law. 
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Adoption  of  my  bill  would  not  intm 
duce  into  the  Nation's  tax  structure  » 
strange  and  different  concept. 

Nor  would  such  an  exemption  from 
Federal  excise  taxes  be  a  special  privi 
lege  bestowed  only  upon  this  relativelv 
small  number  of  voluntary  organization! 
operating  in  the  communities  of  America 
to  serve  our  sightless  fellow  citizens 

The  exemption  from  excise  taxes 
which  I  seek  for  organizations  engaged 
in  work  for  the  Wind  is  already  avail- 
able  to  educational  organizations  and 
institutions — it  is  available  to  manv 
thousands  of  them. 

So  that  my  bill  would  not  create  a 
new  benefit,  but  would  extend  an  exist- 
ing one. 

And  the  extension  of  this  exemption 
to  nonprofit,  voluntary  associations  and 
agencies  serving  blind  people  is  consist 
ent  with  existing  law.  is  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  purpose  of  the  present 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  exemption 
of  organizations  from  excise  taxes. 

For  the  work  of  organizations  serving 
blind  men  and  women,  blind  youth  and 
infants,  is  an  educational  activity  in  the 
real  meaning  of  the  term— for  these  or- 
ganizations have  as  their  reason  for 
being  the  providing  of  training,  coun- 
seling, tools,  and  devices — of  providing 
educational  services  to  blind  people  that 
they  may  learn  to  live  fruitfully  and 
fully,  as  active  and  independent  partici- 
pants in  all  aspects  of  our  Nation's  lifg 


Dallas  High  School  Debate  Team  Defeats 
117  Rivals  in  Tonrnament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  announce  the  victory 
of  a  debate  team  from  Jesuit  High 
School  in  Dallas  last  weekend  in  the  Na- 
tional Invitational  High  School  Cherry 
Blossom  Tournament  sponsored  by 
Georgetown  University.  The  Jesuit 
High  School  students,  Rick  Atkinson  and 
Jim  Turner,  competed  against  117  other 
high  schools,  public  and  private,  repre- 
senting 20  States.  The  debate  topic  was 
"That  the  United  States  Should  Provide 
a  Common  Market  for  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere." The  Jesuit  team  took  the  af- 
fli-mative  side  in  the  final  debate,  but  de- 
bated  both  sides  of  the  question  in  the 
course  of  the  tournament.  Jim  Turner 
also  won  an  award  as  third  highest  rank- 
ing speaker  out  of  all  the  orators  in  the 
tournament. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  achievement  by  a 
team  representing  one  of  our  fine  Dallas 
high  schools  is  another  indication  of  the 
fine  record  of  Dallas  County.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  Dallas  to  lead.  Our  people 
always  prided  themselves  on  getting 
things  done  and  as  a  result  we  have  one 
of  the  greatest  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
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Nation.  Our  acliievements  in  industry, 
retailing,  education,  and  cultural  activi- 
ties are  a  constant  wonder  to  people 
everywhere.  It  always  gives  me  great 
sati.«^faction  to  announce  the  achieve- 
ments of  Dallas  people  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  progress  as  a 
community,  in  every  field,  is  done 
through  the  efforts  of  our  own  people. 

That  success  in  scholastic  achievement 
is  not  confined  to  one  Dallas  high  school 
was  stressed  by  Rev.  Father  Herlong.  of 
Jesuit,  talking  of  the  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween the  various  school  debate  teams. 
He  said  the  Dallas  students  have  a  close 
bond  with  one  another.  He  told  how 
this  was  demonstrated  last  year  in  an 
Intercity  debate  in  which  Bryan  Adams, 
a  public  high  school,  and  Jesuit  com- 
peted. Jesuit  was  declared  the  winner 
and  when  the  announcement  was  made, 
the  whole  Bryan  Adams  team  stood  up 
and  cheered.  Father  Herlong  paid  trib- 
ute to  Bi-yan  Adams  as  well  as  Garland 
High  School  and  said  they  are  both  on  a 
par  with  Jesuit  and  he  feels  that  in  last 
week's  tournament  they  would  have  done 
as  well  and  perhaps  even  better  than 
Jesuit. 

Incidently,  on  a  personal  note,  Father 
Herlong  is  a  distant  cousin  of  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Sid  Herlong,  of 
Florida. 


Report  From  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1963 
Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February,  the  shortest  month  of  the  year, 
is  usually  one  of  the  busiest  and  this  one 
was  no  exception.  With  Congress  and 
its  legislative  duties.  Defense  Depart- 
ment briefings  almost  every  day.  and  im- 
portant daily  requests  from  constitu- 
ents, your  Congressman  has  been  very 
busy. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  I  inspected  six  major  Air 
Force  commands  to  get  a  firsthand  look 
at  our  defense  structure.  The  tour  in- 
cluded the  defense  nerve  center  at 
Omaha.  Nebr..  a  SAC  alert  demonstra- 
tion at  Vandenberg.  Calif.,  a  visit  to  the 
Atlas  missile  training  site  where  two 
crews  from  Atlas  AFB  were  undergoing 
training,  and  NORAD  headquarters  at 
Colorado  Springs.  Seeing  our  defense 
systems  in  operation  gives  me  confidence 
that  the  United  States  is  more  militarily 
secure  than  any  time  in  its  history. 

I  attended  a  series  of  high-level  secret 
briefings  by  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara.  and,  based  on  his  statements,  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  future  of  the 
manned  bomber.  The  manned  bomber 
will  always  have  its  place  in  our  defense 
structure. 

Enclosed  with  this  newsletter  is  a  blue 
opinion  card.  In  order  that  I  may  be 
aware  of  the  desires  of  my  constituents. 


please  complete  the  card,  apply  a  stamp, 
and  mail  it  to  me.  This  helps  me  to  vote 
according  to  the  wishes  of  those  I  serve. 
Shortly  after  pro  football  star  Noi-man 
Snead  had  been  hired  by  the  Peace  Corps 
at  a  salary  of  $75  per  day  plus  expenses. 
I  protested  the  hiring.  Two  days  later 
Coi-ps  Director  Sargent  Shriver  an- 
nounced that  Snead  would  work  for  noth- 
ing, that  his  hiring  had  been  a  mistake. 
It  was  gratifying  to  receive  so  much  mail 
commending  me  for  my  action.  It  came 
from  31  States  and  my  ovm  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. Economy  in  Government  demands 
constant  attention. 

The  United  Nations  will  give  agricul- 
tural aid  to  Cuba,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced. No  U.S.  money  will  be  used, 
but  I  firmly  stand  opposed  to  the  U.N. 
giving  Cuba  aid  in  any  way.  shape,  ot 
form  until  Russia  removes  its  troops, 
guns,  and  other  weapons.  The  United 
States  should  make  no  contribution  to 
any  United  Nations  fund  which  would  be 
used  in  this  manner. 

Six  Federal  agencies  plan  to  spend 
more  than  $157  million  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict during  fiscal  year  1964.  Of  this. 
more  than  $148  million  will  be  for  mili- 
tary installations.  In  February,  two  con- 
tracts totaling  $1.7  million  were  awarded 
for  construction  at  Fort  Sill.  I>uncan's 
Halliburton  Field  was  equipped  with  a 
new  directional  radio  range,  and  a  $118,- 
000  loan  was  approved  for  Sterling  for 
water  and  sewer  works. 

The  Post  Office  Department  deserves 
commendation.  I  often  receive  mail  ad- 
dressed simply,  •Victor  Wickersham, 
Washington,  D.C.,"  but  this  month  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  with  the  envelope  ad- 
dressed only  to  "U.S.  Capitol.  Washing- 
ton, D.C."  For  faster  processing.  I  urge 
constituents  to  at  least  put  my  name  on 
the  envelope.  My  address  is  1421  New 
House  Office  Building,  Washington  25. 
D.C.  Remember,  I  am  only  as  far  away 
as  your  telephone.  Anytime  I  may  be 
of  seivice.  .iust  phone,  wire,  or  write. 


Frank  Vessels,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAiirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.s 
Thursday,  February  21.  1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grim 
Reaper  has  moved  in  his  inevitable  and 
ruthless  fashion  and  cut  from  the  ranks 
of  the  living  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
personality  of  Orange  County.  Frank 
Vessels.  Sr.  The  finger  of  tragedy  has 
touched  not  only  those  near  and  dear  to 
him  but  also  those  privileged  to  call  him 
friend.  Among  the  legion  so  privileged 
I  count  myself  one. 

It  was  my  observation  that  Frank 
chose  his  friends  because  he  respected 
them;  not  because  he  agreed  with  them. 
In  turn  he  did  not  seek  approbation  but 
rather  respect.  He  was  a  man  who  met 
life  on  its  own  terms  neither  giving 
quarter  nor  asking  it.    His  was  not  the 


quality  of  diplomacy  but  rather  the  ag- 
gressive persistence  of  competition  leav- 
ened by  a  high  sense  of  sportsmanship. 
He  fought  hard  for  himself  and  his  am- 
bitions with  effectiveness  and  ^ith  honor. 
He  loved  his  family  and  was  loyal  to  his 
friends.  He  spoke  always  with  candor 
but  seldom  with  rancor. 

Frank  Vessel's  climb  to  success  was 
•Operation  Bootstraps."  He  was  born 
September  22,  1898,  at  Elizabethtown, 
Ky.  When  he  came  to  San  Bernardino 
in  1921  he  brought  with  him  the  tradi- 
tional love  of  horses  and  the  heritage  of 
racing  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed. 
In  that  year  he  met  and  married  Grace 
Hagey  and  to  their  union  was  bom  one 
son,  Frank,  Jr.  After  Frank  Vessels  had 
worked  himself  up  from  a  roughneck  in 
the  oilfields  of  southern  California  to 
ownership  of  an  oil  construction  com- 
pany he  purchased,  in  1946.  a  475-acre 
ranch  at  Los  Alamitos  and  he  went  to 
work  on  the  realization  of  his  dream  for 
a  racecourse  for  the  quarter  horse 
breeders  in  the  western  United  States. 
On  Sunday.  August  3,  1947,  Frank  held 
his  first  meet — a  betless  race  for  his 
friends  and  neighbors. 

In  December  of  1951.  the  first  racing 
with  parimutuel  betting  was  held  at  Los 
Alamitos  and  the  purses  were  $50  put 
up  by  the  horsemen  themselves.  Last 
year  the  same  track  held  a  futurity  race 
with  a  purse  of  $205.000 — the  largest  in 
the  historj'  of  California  racing. 

Mr.  Vessels  is  properly  described  as  the 
father  of  quarterhorse  racing  in  western 
United  States.  For  7  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Coast  Quarterhorse 
Association  and  past  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Quarterhorse  Racing  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Quarterhorse  Association.  Be- 
sides his  interest  in  racing  Mr.  Vessels 
has  been  a  supporter  of  many  charitable 
activities  and  he  was  the  principal  sup- 
porter of  the  Los  Alamitos  Youth  Center. 
He  has  been  often  honored.  In  1962  he 
was  named  Orange  County  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Orange  County  Press  Asso- 
ciation. Only  last  wrek  he  was  cited  by 
the  board  of  supei-visors  of  Orange  Coun- 
ty for  his  outstanding  work  for  charity 
and  for  youth. 

He  was  a  very  successful  businessman 
having  interest  in  a  number  of  construc- 
tion companies  in  the  oilfield  construc- 
tion, particularly.  And  besides  being 
principal  stockholder,  chaiiman  of  the 
board,  and  founder  of  the  Los  Alamitos 
racecourse,  he  headed  the  Vessels  Land 
&  Development  Co.  and  owned  a  western 
clothing  store  in  Long  Beach. 

The  passing  of  Frank  Vessels,  Sr., 
will  leave  a  substantial  empty  place  in 
the  county  and  community  in  which  he 
lived.  That  space  will  be  for  some  time 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  big  citizen  who 
helped  make  the  county  what  it  is  today. 
He  gave  it  some  of  the  character,  color, 
and  fiavor  that  makes  for  identity  and 
creates  pride.  Many  are  those  who  will 
mify;  the  warm  hospitality  he  extended 
to  a  wide  range  of  acquaintances  from 
every  walk  of  life  at  the  Vessels'  ranch. 
In  the  shadow  of  his  recent  departure 
it  is  almost  an  impossible  task  to  ex- 
press the  sjTnpathy  which  will  match  the 
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grief  his  family  now  must  bear.  Our 
sincere  condolences  and  deep  regrets  go 
to  his  warm  and  wonderful  wife  and  to 
those  members  of  his  family  whose  loss 
transcends  that  felt  by  those  not  privi- 
leged this  close  relationship. 


Voice  of  America's  Loomis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1963 

\  Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8  the  Voice  of  America  dedi- 
cated a  new  transmitter  facility  at 
Oreenville.  N.C.  This  event  has  sub- 
stantial significance  in  terms  of  increased 
capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  to  perform  the  function  assigned 
to  it  by  Congress. 

It  also  speaks  well  for  the  work  of  the 
Voice  of  America  under  its  director.  Mr. 
Henry  Loomis,  a  man  of  dedication  who 
has  made  real  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  facility  in  Greenville  has  a 
total  power  capacity  of  4.800,000  watts. 
This  one  facility  doubles  the  shortwave 
power  of  all  Voice  of  America  facilities 
around  the  globe.    It  greatly  strengthens 
our  signal  to  the  Voice  of  America  relay 
'staUons  in  Europe,  North   Africa,   and 
the  Mediterranean.    It  enables  the  Voice 
of  America  to  deliver  a  good  signal  from 
the  United  States  to  Moscow  if  neces- 
sary.   This  advantage  will  provide  more 
strength  to  help  overcome  Soviet  jan?- 
mlng  of  our  broadcasts  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  transmitter  is  the  fruition  of  plans 
conceived  and  presented  to  the  Congress 
in  1958  as  a  means  to  strengthen  the 
Voice  of  America  system  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  gets  its  message  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  at  least  with  tech- 
nical clarity.    It  would  matter  Uttle  what 
we  say  if  what  we  say  cannot  be  heard. 

This  program  has  been  executed  by 
Henry  Loomis,  a  valued  career  officer  of 
Government  who  has  provided  leader- 
ship, stimulation,  and  sheer  drive  to  at- 
tain this  important  goal. 

Americans  can  now  look  with  pride 
on  the  North  Carolina  facility  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  has  made  the  United 
States  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  this  all-important  aspect  of  the 
cold  war. 

Following  is  the  letter  addressed  to 
Henry  Loomis,  Director  of  Broadcasting 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
from  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director  of 
USIA,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Loomis 
being  given  the  USIA  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Service  on  February  8, 1963 : 

Dka«  Bam:  Allow  me  to  exercise  the  pre- 
rogative Of  the  Director  and  speak,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  on  both  my  own  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency's  behalf. 

For  both,  I  say  you  my  thanks  for  the  out- 
standing performance  which  has  won  you  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 

/ 


The  plan  which  you  evolved,  and  have 
since  guided,  for  the  modernization  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Voice  of  America,  has  en- 
abled this  Agency  to  communicate  with  the 
peoples  of  the  world  with  signiflcantly  in- 
creased effectiveness. 

That  this  has  involved  so  many  facets  of 
your  leadership,  that  this  has  required  a  con- 
tinuing and  deep  commitment  of  you  we  are 
all  aware.  We  are  equally  aware  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's and  this  Agency's  indebtedness  to 
you  for  a  Job  superbly  done. 

The  pride  of  accomplishment  that  must  be 
yours  Is  not  your  sole  reward,  for  that  ac- 
complishment" has  won  the  esteem  and  grati- 
tude of  all  of  your  colleagues. 

And,    on   their   behalf.    l   say    again— con- 
gratulations. *' 
Sincerely. 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


February  21 


What's  Going  on  in  New  York  State? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
two  items  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  have  been  puzzled  and  con- 
fused by  developments  taking  place  in 
New  York  State.*. 

One  of  them  is  an  editorial  by  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  ^^acuse 
Herald-Journal,  a  paper  that  supported 
Mr.  Rockefeller  for  reelection  last  year 
but  which  still  h^  the  courage  to  call  a 
spade  a  spad^^,^         . 

The  other  is  a  press  release  recently* 
issued  by  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
dean    of   the   New  York   congrtssional 
delegation.  Hon.  Emanuel  CrLtSR. 

The  articles  follow : 

IProm  the  Syracuse   (NY.)    Herald-journal. 
Jan.  31,  1963] 

Look    Who's   Talking 
(By   Alexander    F.    Jones) 
Speaking  before  the  New  York  State  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Governor  Rockefeller  was 
sharply    critical   of    the    President   Kennedy 
record  in  Cuba. 

"I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  no  political  leader  has  the  right  to  fool 
any  of  the  people  any  of  the  time;  either  by 
withholding  legitimate  puljlic  information' 
by  false  or  misleading  statementa,  (Jf  by  man- 
aging the  news."  he  said. 

"There  is  a  philosophy,  all  tob  popular  in' 
high  places,  that  the  public  cannot  be  tiW'd 
the    whole    truth    about    the    International  v 

situation  because^ -the  people  might  jjfccic ' 

this  is  fundamentally  and  dangerously  wrong 
because  It  grossly  underestimatea^e  Intel  -  . 
Ugence  of  the  American  people,  tnu<  threat- 
ening the  very  foundations  of  democracy" 
Governor  Rockefeller  should  know  all 
about  such  matters  for  he  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  most 
shocking  efforts  in  betrayal  of  his  solemn 
promises  that  I  have  encountered  In  50  years 
of  political  observation. 

All  during  his  campaign  for  reelection. 
Governor  Rockefeller  promised  the  people  of 
New  York  he  would  hold  the  line  on  taxes— 
imder  no  circumstances  would  he  increase 
taxes. 


Robert  Morgenthau,  Democratic  opponent 
of  the  Governor,  charged  this  claim  wa!o 
specious  one  and  that  the  Governor  and  hu 
fiscal  advisers  were  even  then  planning  new 
special  taxes.  *       * 

This   Morgenthau   charge  was  widelv  di» 
credited,  including  in  this  space,  for  New 
A.   Rockefeller  had  given  his  personal  wwS 
on  this  matter.  °'° 

But  no  sooner  were  the  polls  closed  than 
reports     started     that     special     assessment 
would  have  to  be  made  to  balance  the  nrn 
posed  budget.  ^ 

I  have  waited  until  that  budget  was  sub 
mltted  to  the  legislature  to  be  sure  thoe^ 
reports  were  true.  It  appeared  such  a  brazen 
betrayal  of  solemn  promises  it  did  not  seem 
conceivable  a  responsible  executive  could  bp 
guilty  of  such  perfidy. 

,^^^\J^l^    enough    there    is    confirmation  ' 
that  the  Rockefeller  administration  intends 
to  assess  automobile  owners  drastic  increases 
in  registration  fees  to  raise  some  $48  million 
for  budget  balancing  purposes. 

It  is  the  Rockefeller  contention  that  thi? 
is  not  really  a  tax  increase 

What  is  it  then? 

In  fact,  what  is  a  tax? 

My  dictionary  says  it  is  a  levy  by  Govern 
ment  on  Individuals  and  business  organiza 
tlons  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue 

The  fact  that  not  every  citizen  of  New 
York  would  have  to  pay  it  is  not  an  answer 
No  citizen  has  to  pay  every  tax  imposed  by 
government— a  noncarowner  does  not  p&i 
a   gasoline   tax   or  a  nonsmoker  a  cigaretu 

The  Increase  in  this  autonioblle  registra- 
tion fee  proposal  is  as  much  of  a  tax  inqrease 
on  more  than  5  miUlon  automobile  owners 
as  any  other  State  levy.       ,    -i 

The  great  shock  and  -dlsap'polntment  in 
this  development,  to  me,  is  not  the  tax 
money  involved,  although  that  is  a  consider- 
able item,  but  in  the  man  who  makes  it. 

It  brings  up  the  question  of  who  Nelson 
Rockefeller  thinks  he  is  to  charge  the  Presi- 
dent of  not  telling  the  American  people  the 
whole  truth  about  Cuba?  President  Ken- 
nedy confessed  his  error. 

What  Is  Governor  Rockefeller's  own  record 

in    making, solemn    campaign    promises    on 

taxes  and  secretly  planning  to  Impose  t^em? 

So  far  as  personal   integrity  is   concerned 

Just  where  does  that  leave  him? 

Could  it  be  that  the  Rockefeller  attack  on 
President  Kenned^  is  an  effort  to  draw  the    -j"- 
attention   of  New  York  citizens   away  from 
his  own  perfidy— for  perfidy  It  Is. 

With    the  record    having   been   placed,  on- 
the  books  where  there  can  be  no  refuUtion 
of  the  fact,  Jtost  how  much  faith  should  be 
put  in  future  promises  from  the  Albany  ex- 
ecutive mansion? 

That  is  a  question  for  every  citizen  to 
answer  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

For  me,  the  answer  is  my  faith  in  the  gen- 
tlen>aas  political  integrity  is  at  an  alltime 
low.,    ».  \ 

STAj^^riNT  6W  IJOtJ.  SMAWXJEI.'tEH-iSll,   C-HAIR- 

»«r<    Hows?  Vusi^ixiiT    CojAMitTEa.   Feb!     '     ^ 
RCARr  11,   1963    'i  ^^..     f.  %jf        ^  V^t,.j. 

,  Representati^^  EmxTjuel  citftJn^'^kfrJhah     4    '' 
.  '.*?*  ^°"^*  Judiciary  Committee  an*"^!^  j     ' ' 
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of  the  20-member  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic delegation,  today  waAed  GovePJior 
Rockefeller  not  to  let  his  persSfcal  ambition 
endanger  U.S.  Interest  as  a  world  power.  He 
accused  Rockefeller  of  mouthing  "partisan, 
political  bunk"  In  recent  forays  outside  New 
York. 

Chairman  Cellek's  statement  follows: 
"Apparently  Governor  Rockefeller  is  al- 
ready on  the  bandwagon  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  and  he  is  following 
the  usual  pattern  of  opposing  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  Just  for  the  sake  of  his  par- 


ty's obaJ^ructionlsm  and  Jlls  personal  oppor- 
tunism. 

"His  criticisms  of  the  Kennedy  tax  pro- 
posal and  the  Kennedy  foreign  policy,  far 
from  being  constructive,  objective  criticism, 
U  pure  partisan,  polltlcW  bunk. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that,  during  these  par- 
lous times  when  it  is  most  difficult  to  shape 
foreign  policy,  the  Governor  would  in  a 
flamboyant  way  attack  the  President  and 
make  our  interest  as  a  world  power  tenuous. 
Instead  of  stronger. 

"He  attacks  President  Kennedy's  tax  re- 
duction plan,  so  urgently  needed  to  give  a 
fillip  to  our  economy,  whereas  he  in  New 
York  State,  despite  promises  to  the  contrary. 
Jacks    up    taxes,    license    fees,    and    college 

tuition. 

"I  am  sure  the  American  public  is  not 
going  to  be  fooled  with  the  Rockefeller  kind 
of  nonsense." 


Opportunity  for  education,  for  the 
right  to  vote,  and  for  the  right  to  a  job 
without  discrimination  Is  a  great  Amer- 
ican heritage.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
who  believe  in  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  these  principles  to  support  this 
bill  and  work  for  its  passage. 


"To  Bigotry  No  Sanction"  on  Washington 
Stamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21, 1963 


"^ 
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Civil  RifkU  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Febrxiary  21,  1963  ^ 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  civil  rights  bill  today.  This 
measure  is  identical  to  bills  introduced 
by  other  Members  of  the  minority,  in- 
cluding the  Republicans  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.^- — 

The  observtoce  of  Brotherhood  Week 
seems  to  be  a  particularly  fitting  time 
for  the  introduction  pf  a  measure  which 
would  extend  greater  legal  protection  to 
a  large  body  of  American  citizens. 

This  is  a  sensible  bill  and  one  that  I 
feel  should  be  enacted  by  this  Congress. 
It  offers  a  positive  program  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  1960  Republican 
platform.  ^ 

'^In  presenting  this  i>i^  I  would  like  to 
•  cdil  attention  to  the  Repujjlicai*  Party's 
record  of  action  in  the  Held  of  civil  rights. 
It  is  our  party  which  has  spearheaded 
every  major  civil  rights  measure  in  the 
last  century. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  review  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.    The  bill  calls 
for  permanently  establishing  the  Civil 
lights   Commission.     The   Commission 
would  be  given  additional  authority  to 
investigate  vote  frauds;  instructing  the 
Census  Bureau  to  compile  voting  sta- 
tistics from  every  State  on  the  basis  pt 
race,  color,  and  national  origin,  authbr- 
iziii^  the  4^tomey  General  to  Ifeimuie- 
a,Ctfcni  09  bcfh^lf  at  a  .cUi*sb^dehied  *aa- 
,-      '^nijMsion  to  a  ndhsegregnted/^ujalic  school. 
^r»-**  wW  the  periqn  comj^lalning,  has  ei^- 
iVai^ted  his  suite's  legfl  remedies;  git- 
ing7lhe.^^eTA  Governm£nt  permission 
/  ^;6^frer  t^hnickl  asslstahdf  to  States  and 
"*     IqcalitiiM  to  aid  them  in  desepegating 
their  pviblic  schools;  creating  aTCommis- 
^slonHjil  Equality  of  Opportunity  in  Em- 
iplosrment  discrimination  by  any  business 
or  union  eng&ged  In  Government  con- 
tract work;  pijesuming  that,  if  otherwise 
qualified  to  w>te  in  a  Federal  election, 
citizens   with   a   sixth-grade   education 
have  sxifflcient  literacy. 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, February  22,  this  Nation  will 
observe  the  birthday  of  its  first  Presi- 
dent, the  immortal  George  Washington. 
On  that  day  we  shall  pay  reverence  to 
him  and  to  his  greatest  of  all  achieve- 
ments, the  founding  of  this  Nation. 

I  "am  today  proposing  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  re- 
design the  5 -cent  George  Washington 
stamp,  which  is  in  wide  usage  at  this 
time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  incorporate  the 
immortal  words  of  our  first  President: 
"To  Bigotry  No  Sanction."  I  believe 
this  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  bring- 
ing this  proposal  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

The  full  and  exact  wording  of  my  bill 
is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'T's  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  emphasize  this  Nation's  dedication 
to  the  dignity  of  man,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
have  the  5-cent  George  Washington  regular 
postage  stamp  redesigned  so  as  to  incorpo- 
rate George  Washington's  Immortal  words, 
"TcwBlgotry  No  Sanction". 

I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  im- 
print these  words  of  Washington  on  the 
stamp  bearing  his  likeness.  They  are 
just  as  timely  and  sound  today,  173  years 
later,  as  they  were  when  he  first  ex- 
pressed them  in  1790.  The  words  "To 
Bigotry  No  Sanction"  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  great  American 
heritage  of  all  times.  George  Washing- 
ton's words  were  contained  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  at  the  time  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  NewpoSft.  R.I..  after  he  had  visited 
its^ynagogue.  known  as  the  Touro  ssma- 
gMijeiJlfhich  in  our  day  htis  become  a 
n9Ct«^af  shi^ne. 

I»  that  historic  letter  Washington 
pledgfed  that  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanc- 
tion, and  to  persecution  no  assistance." 

Those  stirring  words  enunciate  a  basic 
moral  and  ^uman  principle  upon  which 
this  Natiory  was  founded,  upon  which  It 
grew  to  greatness,  and  upon  which  it 
still  flourishes  nearly  two  centuries  later 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  They 
emphasize  that  the  American  people  s^e 
fijfhting  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
attainment    of    genuine    understanding 


and  peace   among   the   nations  of   the 
world. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  country 
recognized  that  tolerance  and  mutual 
respect  are  principles  which  are  essential 
to  growth,  to  the  happiness  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  if  it  chooses  to 
wear  the  colors  of  democracy.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  first  amend- 
ment, guaranteeing  to  the  Individual  th^^^^ 
rights  of  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
thought,  of  free  conscience  and  the  free- 
dom to  worship  his  God,  was  included 
in  our  Constitution. 

What  was  so  clear  to  the  Father  of  our 
Republic  173  years  ago.  should  be  equally 
clear  to  us  today.    There  is  no  justifica- 
tion of  any  sort  for  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance, for  persecution  and  discrimination, 
against  any  of  our  fellow  Americans  be- 
cause ofyace,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.    Such  practices  only  tend  to  di- 
vide us  and  to  create  dissension  among 
our  own  people  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
world,  especially  the  oppressed  nations 
suffering  under  Communist  domination, 
looks  to  us  for  guidance  and  leadership. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  people  of 
America   honor   and   revere   their   first 
President,  George  Washington,  as  a  man 
of  integrity,  wisdom,  and  vision.    He  was 
firm  in  his  convictions  that  there  was  no 
room  for  the  bigoted  and  the  biased  In  a 
land  that  was  being  built  as  a  haven  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Thus,  religious  discrimination  and  any 
form  of  bigoted  conduct  are  inconsistent 
with  Americanism  in  its  purest  sense,  as 
expressed  by  George  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  redesigning  the  Washing- 
ton stamp  to  Incorporate  his  famous  4^ 
phrase  "To  Bigotry  No  Sanction,"  would 
mean  rededication  to  a  fundamental 
American  principle  of  human  dignity  and 
decency.  This  stamp  with  Washington's 
stirring  words  engraved  on  It  would  cir- 
culate throughout  the  land  and  to  many 
other  lands,  and  would  serve  to  prove  to 
p>eople  everywhere  that  we  continue  to 
honor  oiu:  first  President  and  the  great 
principles  for  which  he  stood. 

"To  Bigotry  No  Sanction,"  George 
Washington's  early  admonition  to  his 
countrymen.  Is  truly  prophetic  In  the 
light  of  human  events  of  our  times. 
These  words  will  be  forever  associated 
with  his  name.  I.  therefore,  urge  Con- 
gress to  adopt  this  legislation  and  there- 
by authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
take  appr<H)rlate  action  to  have  them  In- 
scribed on  the  Washington  stamp. 


Uthaanian  Freedoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1963 

Mr.  DONOHUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Sunday.  February  17.  1963,  exercises 
were  held,  attended  by  more  than  600 
persons,    representing     36    Lithuanian 
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groups,  in  the  Church  Hall  of  Our  Lady 
of  Vilna  Parish,  in  Worcester,  Mass.. 
commemorating  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independaice  Day. 

Honorary  coehairmen  of  the  meeting 
were  the  Reverend  John  Bakanas,  ad- 
ministrator of  St.  Casimir's  Church,  and 
the  Reverend  Michael  F.  Tamulevlcius. 
administrator  of  Our  Lady  of  Vilna 
Church;  the  chairman  of  the  program 
Tcxnmittee  was  Mr.  Vytautas  Macys,  and 
the  vice  chairman  was  Mr.  Charles  V. 
Jonaltls. 

The  Reverend  Vaclovas  Martinkus,  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  a  priest  who  spent  many 
years  in  both  free  and  occupied  Lithu- 
ania, spoke  to  the  gathering. 

The  meeting  adopted  resolutions 
thanking  the  UJ3.  Government  for  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence and  urging  action  to  stop  the 
colonization  of  Eastern  Europe  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  was  my  privilege,  in  company  with 
Anthony  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  a  prominent  at- 
torney in  our  area  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
to  address  the  meeting. 
.  I  have  been  requested  to  include  here 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  that  were 
adopted,  sis  well  as  the  addresses  de- 
livered by  myself  and  Mr.  Miller,  and 
they  follow: 

LlTZTUAKIAN    RESOLUTIONS 

Having  assemblacl  at  Our  Lady  of  Vilna 
Pari^  Hall.  Worcester.  Itoss.,  on  February 
17,  1963,  to  commemorate  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  the 
members  of  the  committee,  as  weU  as  the 
members  of  both  Lithuanian  parishes  In 
Worcester.  St^  Casimir's,  and  Our  Lady  of 
Vilna,  and  of  Lithuanian-American  commu- 
nity of  Worcester,  oomprlalng  In  all  36  Lith- 
uanian groups,  unanimously  adopted  and 
passed  the  following  resolutions : 

"Whereas  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  believe  in  Inalienable 
principles  of  Individual  and  national  free- 
dom and  dignity  as  enunciated  In  our  Dec- 
laratloa  of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  AtlanUc  Charter, 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Mations;  and 
"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  pursuance 
of  secret  agreement  between  Stalin  and  Hit- 
ler In  1©40,  invaded,  occupied,  and  subju- 
gated three  Independent  Baltic  States :  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

"Whereas  Soviet  oocupatlonal  forces — Bed 
army  uid  sscret  poUce — ^havs  conducted  *^i\ 
cc«tlnu*  to  cooduct  an  elaborate  plan  <a 
genocide,  aiming  at  destruction  oC  the  peo- 
ples of  these  three  Baltic  nations  by  execu- 
tions and  mass  deportations  to  remote  re- 
gions of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  through  her 
representatives  In  the  United  Nations  and 
at  other  international  forums  has  been  pos- 
ing as  the  protector  of  all  subjvigated  peo- 
ples, especially  former  colonies  in  Africa  and 
Asia :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  in  Worcester,  do  hereby  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  atstes  of  America  for  Its  support 
of  Lithuania's  cause  for  freedom  and  for 
its  refusal  to  recognize  the  occupation  and 
illegal  annexation  of  Baltic  States — ^Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia — by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Resolved,  Ttat  we,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent,  are  determined  and  united 
to  upbold  th»  sfforts  of  the  LIthiumlan  peo- 
ple to  retain  tbslr  liberation  and  national 
independence;  and 


Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  approve  or  endorse  no  agree- 
ment which  would  In  any  manner  accede  to 
the  outgrowth  of  any  past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture Soviet  aggressive  action;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  take  appropriate  steps  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  channels  to 
stop  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  of  colonialism 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  its  occupational  forces 
from  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  copies  of  tliese  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy; to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able Dean  Rusk;  to  the  UjS.  representative 
of  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson:  to  the  U.S.  Senators  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall  and 
the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy;  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorr  ble  Harold 
D.  Donohue.  and  to  the  press. 

Vttautas  Macts, 

Chairman . 

VlOLITA     MaTULKVICICS, 

Secretary. 
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Speech  of  Congressman  Harold  D.  Donohuk 

ON  Ln-HUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE,  PebSITART  17 

1963 

As  a  neighbor  jand  friend,  and  as  your 
Representative  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  feel 
honored  again  to  Join  you  In  your  annual 
ceremony  commemorating  the  birth  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918. 
That  memorable  day  marked  the  end  of 
over  a  hundred  years  of  suffering  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  under  a  hostils  foreign 
rule. 

For  the  next  22  years  until  June  15,  1940, 
Lithuania  was  a  free  and  self-governing 
country.  On  this  occasion,  I  think  it  most 
fitting  that  we  remind  ourselves  and  the 
world  of  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  this  comparatively 
short  period. 

During  these  22  years  the  number  of  pri- 
mary schools  was  Increased  from  677  to  2.696. 
Over  100  secondary  schools  were  constructed, 
and  more  than  4,000  advanced  studenu 
were  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Kaunas. 

Every  city  of  Lithuania  oi  more  than  5,000 
Inhabitants  supported  opera  seasons  and 
gave  all  who  wished  a  chance  to  hear  the 
world 's  greatest  operas  and  artists.  Through- 
out the  coilintry  there  were  special  schools 
for  music,  art,  and  the  ballet.  Industry  and 
commerce  reached  heights  never  bsfore  at- 
tained in  a  country  of  such  small  popula- 
tion, which  at  the  time  was  3  million. 
Practically  everyone  with  any  ambition 
owned  his  own  home  or  his  own  farm. 

In  brief  summary,  this  Is  the  remarkable 
record  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Lithuania  In  the  32  years  of  thslr  free- 
dom and  Independence.  However,  that 
glorious  record  was  suddenly  and  cruelly 
terminated  on  June  15,  1940,  when  the  So- 
viet Union  violated  all  of  its  treaty  com- 
mitments with  Lithuania  and  the  Conunu- 
nlst  Red  army  moved  in  to  dominate  the 
country  and  Its  people. 

When  we  briefly  recall  the  past  heroic 
history  of  Lithuania  and  her  brave  people, 
we  can  easily  understand  why  she  will  and 
she  must  with  our  help  and  the  help  of  God 
regain  her  freedom. 

In  going  back  into  that  history  we  find 
tliat  when  the  Tartar  hordes  came  out  of 
the  east  attempting  to  overwhelm  all  of 
Europe,  the  Lithuanians  organized  and 
hurled  back  the  brutal  Invaders. 

Again,  when  the  Huns  and  Germanic  tribes 
came  from  the  west,  with  threaU  against 
their  freedom,  the  Lithuanian  people  bravely 
rallied  again  and  made  the  enemy  retreat. 


Truly,  the  Lithuanians  have  been  a  vlt.i 
force  for  freedom  In  Europe,  and  their  dr 
scendanu  coming  to  this  country  number' 
ing  well  over  a  million,  have  made  a  tremto" 
dous  contribution  to  the  preservation  oJ 
American  liberty.  As  one  who  has  hv^ 
among  Lithuanians  Umiughout  my  iif e  t 
can  personally  testify  to  that  fact 

We  are  certain,  therefore,  from  the  OMt 
history  of  the  Lithuanian  people    that  al 
though  they  may  be  persecuted  and   thel^ 
land    devastated,    the    courageous    soul    and 
spirit  of   their  great   nation  Uvea  on 

The  basic  characterisUc  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  is  devoUon  to  freedom,  and  that  char 
iicterlstic  is  indestructible. 

Today,  on  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  In 
dependence  of  this  valiant  country,  we  ex' 
tend  our  message  of  hope  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  realizing  notwlthstandlxig  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  Just  offer  hope,  we  must 
show  them  that  we  are  as  resolute  as  the* 
are  In  the  fight  against  the  Communist 
enemy. 

As  long  as  we  keep  alive  the  shameful 
truth  about  Communist  treatment  of  Lith- 
uanla.  we  keep  aUve  the  hopes  of  the  Lith- 
uanlan  people  for  eventual  freedom  and 
Independence. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  tyrannical  regime 
founded  on  falsehoods  and  terror  cannot 
last,  because  It  sows  the  seeds  of  Its  own 
destruction. 

May  we  pray  that  the  divine  providence 
win  speed  that  day  of  destruction  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  in  Lithuania  and  that  a  new 
day  of  freedom  will  dawn,  and  that  Its  peo- 
ple will  enjoy  liberty  and  peace  and  take 
Its  rightful  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Address    or    Anthony    J.    Miller,    Es<j. 

As  an  American  citizen  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent. I  am  particularly  proud  and  privileged 
to  Join  with  our  good  Congressman.  Hasols 
Donohtk.  in  this  program  commemorating 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Lithuanian   Independence. 

While  this  occasion  necessarily  reminds  us 
that  Lithuania  is  today  suffering  under  the 
cruel  hardships  of  Communist  Russian  im- 
perialism we  are  not  speaking  here  with  any 
thought  whatever  of  giving  up  the  flght  or 
abandoning  hope  that  our  naUve  Lithuania 
and  her  good  people  wUl  eventually  be  freed. 

We  are.  rather,  conducting  this  ceremony 
in  order  to  voice  our  righteous  protest  against 
Communist  tyranny  and  to  exert  our  best 
efforts  in  giving  heart  to  our  courageous 
Lithuanian  people  for  the  continuation  of 
their  brave  struggle  against  the  Russian 
dictator.  Our  confidence  for  ths  future  of 
Uthuania  Is  based  in  great  part  upon  otir 
knowledge  of  her  past  history. 

Although  we  are  sad  about  the  current 
situation  In  Lithuania  we  have  no  cause 
to  despair.  Repeatedly,  through  her  history, 
our  people  have  proved  they  can,  and  they 
will,  eventtially  overcame  the  temporary 
tyranny  of  any  oppressor. 

The  Christian  faith,  which  In  1399,  de- 
feated the  Tartar  Invasion  and  saved  all 
Europe  from  barbarism  Is  still  with  her  today. 
It  gives  her  people  the  spiritual  vigor  to  out- 
live any  dictatorship.  You  and  I  know  that 
deep  In  the  heart  of  every  Lithuanian  is  a 
passion  for  liberty  and  freedom  which  can 
never  die.  You  and  I  are  also  aware  that 
there  is  no  power  than  can  forever  enslave  a 
people  who  are  determined  to  be  free. 

We  further  realize  that  the  principle  of  e 
political  Independence  enunciated  In  the 
declaration  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Atlantic  Charter  Is  a  hollow  mockery  In  the 
present  suppression  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. Lithuania  Is  now  undergoing  terrlMe 
hardships  at  the  unholy  hands  and  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  dictators  of  atheistic 
communism. 
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That  Is  why  we  here  and  other  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world  are 
eathered,  at  this  Ume.  to  renew  our  vow 
to  persevere  in  working  for  the  Independence 
of  our  homeland.  Here  In  this  great  Nation 
I  earnestly  believe  that  most  of  our  fellow 
Americans  are  becoming  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  present  fate  of  Lithuania, 
which  stands  In  accusing  testimony  to  our 
failure  to  live  and  act  according  to  the 
principles  for  which  Americans  have  fought 
and  died  in  two  World  Wars. 

World  War  II  was  fought  with  the  clear 
understanding  and  purpose  that  common 
victory  would  bring  restoration  of  self- 
government  and  territorial  Integrity  to  the 
suppressed  nations  of  the  world.  Can  any- 
one conceive  of  these  objectives  being 
achieved  until  that  solemn  pledge  has  been 
carried  out? 

The  larger  world  powers.  Including  this 
co\mtry,  are  not  fulfilling  their  highest  obli- 
gations as  long  as  peaceful  and  freedom- 
loving  peoples  are  permitted  to  be  cruelly 
dominated  by  Russian  dictatorship. 

The  case  of  Lithuania,  and  the  other  small 
nations,  under  Communist  terror.  Is  a 
challenge  to  the  moral  conscience  of  this 
Nation  and  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
establish the  great  basic  principles  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  all  peoples.  In  simple 
Justice,  all  free  nations  must  continue  to 
insist  that  the  Lithuanian  people  are  per- 
mitted their  Inalienable  right  to  govern  their 
Internal  existence  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 
On  this  occasion  we  ourselves  must  be  re- 
dedlcated  to  the  persevering  revelation  and 
presentation,  to  the  world,  of  the  facts  and 
the  truth  about  oppressed  Lithuania  so  that 
the  United  Nations  will  accept  and  carry  out 
the  full  moral  and  humanitarian  respon- 
sibility of  restoring  the  independence  of 
Lithuania. 

In  this  cause  I  know  we  will  continue  to 
have  the  complete  supf)ort  of  our  fellow 
Americans  and  all  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  sure  they  will 
Join  In  our  efforts  and  our  prayers  that  our 
homeland  may  soon  be  free  to  live  again  In 
the  spirit  of  her  ancient  motto — "Be  What 
May.  Lithuania  Will  Always  Stay." 


Address  by  tiie  Honorable  Hale  Bofgs, 
of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

'OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  21.  1963 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  splendid  speech  delivered  by 
one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  our 
party's  majority  whip,  yesterday  to  a 
capacity  audience  at  the  National  Capi- 
tal Democratic  Club  at  the  Sheraton- 
Carlton  Hotel. 

I  have  known  Hale  Bocgs  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  always  had  the  highest 
regard  for  him  and  for  the  service  he  is 
rendering  to  our  country.  His  dynamic, 
forceful,  and  positive  speech  this  week 
demonstrated  more  than  my  own  words 
can  express  Just  what  a  superb  whip  he 
is  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House 
and  what  a  dedicated  public  servant  he 
Is  to  the  United  States.   What  impressed 


most  about  his  address  was  its  construc- 
tive and  positive  tone,  suid  its  optimistic 
outlook  for  the  future  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.    Hale  Boggs  has  always  been 
a  positive  leader  in  the  House,  one  who 
looks  with  expectation,  hope,  and  opti- 
mism on  the  future   development  and 
growth  of  America.     He,  like  the  late 
SpeaJcer  Raybum,  has  faith  in  the  future 
of  our  country,  faith  in  our  young  people 
who   are    growing    to    adulthood   today, 
faith  that  they  will  continue  to  carry  the 
mantle  with  courage  and  strength  for 
freemen    everywhere.      In    short,    Mr. 
Speaker.  Hale  Boggs  is  the  kind  of  leader 
which  the  United  States  needs  to  keep 
our  country   strong,   and  to  guard  her 
against  any   attempted   encroachments 
by  the  Sino-Soviet  system  on  our  free- 
dom and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Unlike  some  persons  in  responsible 
posts  in  our  Government  today,  Hale 
Boggs  does  not,  and  never  has  taken,  the 
pessimistic,  negative  approach  to  the 
many  grave  problems  which  face  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  The  thoughts  he  expressed  so 
eloquently  in  his  speech  last  Wednesday 
are  dynamic  proof  of  the  strong  char- 
acter and  nature  of  this  man. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  with  Hale  Boggs — 
he  is  a  great  credit  to  his  district  in 
Louisiana ;  he  i.^  a  credit  to  our  State  and 
to  the  United  States,  and  among  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world,  he  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him  or 
know  of  his  reputation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unsuii- 
mous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  highlights — para- 
phrased—of Congressman  Bogcs'  ad- 
dress to  members  and  their  guests  at 
the  National  Capital  Democratic  Club: 
Gist  or  Spixch  by  Hon  Hale  Boggs  Betokk 
THE  National  Capital  Democratic  Club, 
Pebkuabt  20,  1963 

"We  are  In  the  process  of  welding  together 
the  Democratic  Party  as  a  national  party." 
Congressman  Hale  Boggs  began  his  speech 
last  Wednesday. 

"In  the  87th  Congress,  we  won  many  cru- 
cial votes,  and  enacted  several  pieces  of 
legislation,  without  much  support  from  the 
Republicans.  We  did  not  have  to  com- 
promise, or  beg  them  to  vote  with  us,"  he 
said. 

The  Louisiana  Congressman  stated  that 
the  country  will  see  more  of  this  (I.e..  Dem- 
ocratic unity)  In  the  88th  Congress.  We  are 
going  to  pass  a  constructive  program,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  will  get  more  harping  from 
the  Republicans  than  last  year. 

Boggs  declared  that  President  Kennedy 
and  Vice  President  Johnson  are  dedicated 
to  maintaining  and  preserving  the  Integrity 
and  the  strength  of  our  country. 

He  cited  the  fact  that  this  Democratic 
administration  has  enacted  more  construc- 
tive legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  growth 
and  proper  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources than  any  other  administration  in  the 
past  three  decades.  Boggs  noted  the  au- 
thorization of  three  new  seashore  parks  as 
national  parks:  One  In  Texas,  another  In 
California,  and  the  third  In  Massachusetts. 
The  Congressman  also  pointed  to  the  Pry- 
Ingpan  project,  the  San  Juan  project,  and 
the  water  and  air  pollution  legUlatlon  as 
further  examples  of  constructive  legislation. 
He  said  that  rivers  and  harbors  projects 
are  moving  ahead,  are  progressing  at  a 
phenomenal  rate;  he  talked  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Atchaf  alaya  Basin  project,  which 


Is  malnUinlng  the  Mississippi  Blver  on  lU 
present  course,  and  thus  averting  dlsastar  for 
the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and 
the  entire  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

I>y>r  the  first  time,  Booos  pointed  out,  our 
country  is  experimenting  in  a  serious  way 
with  converting  saline  water  into  fresh  water, 
and  noted  that  this  will  mean  so  much  not 
only  to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  but  to  those 
of  all  the  world. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962 
was  passed  by  a  Democratic  vote  in  the  dos- 
ing days  of  the  87th  Congress,  he  stated: 
thus  far,  subdivisions  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana have  filed  applications  for  these  ftmds 
totaling  $120  million,  and  a  total  of  $2  bU- 
llon  has  been  applied  for  by  political  sub- 
XJlvlslons  in  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

To  the  charge  that  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  this  administration.  Is  antlbuslness, 
BoGca  cited  the  pending  case  of  a  projKwed 
merger  between  the  Eastern  Airlines  and 
American  Airlines,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Justice  Department  is  not  opposed  to  this 
merger,  but  rather  the  other  competing  air- 
lines are  opposed  to  it.  "Is  this  antlbusl- 
ness?" he  said. 

This  administration  Is  totally  and  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
free  enterprise  system;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  big  stake  In  the  success  of  busi- 
ness, he  added. 

He  then  cited  a  Wall  Street  Journal  story 
of  February  20.  in  which  so  many  industries, 
including  the  railroads,  the  airlines,  the  farm 
equipment  companies,  and  others,  had  In- 
creased their  volume  of  hvislness  and  their 
profits  by  great  percentages  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1962.  as  compared  to  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1961. 

Despite  this  growth,  Boggs  said,  this  ad- 
ministration feels  that  our  country's  business 
and  Industry  should  do  more  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic g^rowth  and  development. 

Of  our  Nation's  proposed  budget  for  de- 
fense and  space  fiscal  1964,  Bogos  said  that 
he  would  agree  to  a  cut  of  these  budgets  to 
some  degree  If  this  could  be  done  with- 
out harming  the  safetjf  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world;  however,  he  stated  that 
he  doubted  any  cuts  could  be  made  In  these 
areas.  The  Republicans'  suggestions  In  this 
area  are  Inconsistent  because  some  of  them 
are  calling  for  cuts  In  the  defense  budget, 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  are  demanding 
■action"  (Implying  military  action)  with 
regard  to  Cuba. 

He  noted  that  the  Republican  administra- 
tion under  President  Elsenhower  had  de- 
pended solely  on  a  nuclear  deterrent  defense 
of  our  country;  that  If  the  United  States 
were  going  to  enter  war,  it  must  be  a  nu- 
clear war,  with  full  nuclear  retaliation.  He 
said  this  Democratic  administration  has  a 
substitute — an  alternative — for  our  nuclear 
deterrent,  and  that  has  taken  the  form  of 
highly  trained,  skillful  guerrilla  troops,  many 
of  whom  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  today  and 
doing  a  superb  Job  there.  In  the  space  arena. 
Boggs  declared  that  if  the  United  SUtes 
would  announce  that  we  were  abandoning 
the  space  race,  we  would  lose  our  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  conquer  us  and  the  free  world  with 
ease. 

Today  the  United  States  has  190  mUllon 
people,  and  we  are  growing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  approximately  the  same  ntunber  of 
people  as  are  now  living  In  my  State  of 
Louisiana — I.e..  more  than  three  and  a  half 
million  people.  E^ch  year  our  economy  must 
be  dynamic  enough,  aggressive  enough,  to 
absorb  Into  the  labor  force  about  3  mU- 
llon new  workers.  Today,  in  the  sugarcane 
fields  of  Louisiana.  1  man-hour  Is  equiva- 
lent to  about  43,000  man-hours  in  south- 
east Asia — and  this  is  due  to  the  great  tech- 
nological advance  we  have  made  in  the  use 
of  aU  kinds  of  farm  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery. 
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Furthermore,  Bogcs  pointed  out,  the  rice 
Industry  In  TiOiitwlana  U  conducted  almost 
entirely  with  machinery,  and  rery  little  labor. 

In  the  educational  field,  Bogos  stated  that 
the  education  of  the  Nation's  youth  should 
be  a  joint  reqiKtnsiblUty — that  It  is  a  major 
enterprise  of  the  Nation.  In  today's  world, 
you  caixnot  compete  in  the  realm  of  space, 
engineeerlng,  sciences  of  all  kinds,  without 
a  thorough  education. 

With  regard  to  the  Peace  Corps,  our  young 
people  have  transferred  the  innate  Idealism 
of  our  co\mtry  to  the  peoples  of  nations  all 
over  the  world.  He  promoted  the  creation 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corp>s,  the  proposed  program 
for  mental  health  and  retarded  children,  and 
others.  , 

"Tills  is  not  a  (tax)  program  to  increase 
deficitp^but  one  to  decrease  deflcits,"  Boggs 


declared  of  the  administration's  tax 
proposals. 

He  cited  our  Nation's  deficits  of  today  as: 
The  more  than  $50  billion  in  unused  Indus- 
trial capacity;  the  more  than  5  million  men 
who  are  unemployed. 

The  LouisianV^eongressman  averred  that 
if  we  properly  utilize  the  unused  capacity 
in  our  country  (i.e.,  indusUlal  and  labor 
capacity),  coupled  with  lower  taxes,  we  will 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  produce  more 
revenue  and  greater  profits,  thus  producing 
more  revenue  to  operate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  cited  the  huge  Elsenhower  deficit 
in  fiscal  1959 — about  $13  billion— and  ex- 
plained how  It  Uilppened.  By  permitting 
the  individual  consumers,  and  the  corporate 
taxpayers  to  have  more  money  to  spend  and 
to  invest,  the  economy  will  grow,  and  more 
jobs,  greater  payrolls,  etc.,  will  result.  This 
moderate   program    by    the    Democratic    acl- 
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ministration     is     basic     fundamental     ft— 
enterprise  doctrine.  "* 

To  do  as  the  Republicans  suggest,  and  cut 
spending  drastically,  would  in  fact  demS. 
the  economy,  and  the  country  would  be  faV^ 
with  higher  deflclu.  Boccs  stated. 

He  said  the  Investment  tax  credit  of  7 
percent,  enacted  last  year  (1962)  already  has 
stimulated  Industry,  and  has  helped  th^ 
economy.  ^        '""* 

"I  am  proud  to  work  with  the  President 
and  for  him,  and  I  don't  apologize  for  it  anv 
where  in   the  United  States,"  Boccs  addw 

The  Democratic  Party  will  continue  to  be 
the  party  of  action— the  party  that  gets 
things  done  for  our  country.  The  funda 
mental  concept  of  the  Democratic  Party  U 
that  our  country  must  continue  to  move 
forward,  and  I  assure  you  that  our  partv  win 
do  Just  that.  ' 
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